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CONGRESS,   FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TFerfnesrfai/,  February  5,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Russell  R.  Lester,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Bement,  m.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Father,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Prompter  of  man's 
inward  spirit,  Judge  of  all  man's  action, 
we  himibly  wait  upon  You  this  day. 

We  recognize  the  gifts  of  reason, 
patient  thought,  and  soimd  {u:tion  be- 
stowed upon  us.  Grant  pardon  if  we  have 
misused  these  blessings:  forgive  if,  by 
our  indiscriminate  use,  we  have  offended 
and  hurt  others.  Grant  to  us  a  deeper 
understanding  of  man's  responsibility  to 
one  another:  man's  equal  opportunity  to 
serve  both  You  and  his  native  land. 

O  Lord,  fulfill  in  the  lives  of  these  who 
are  the  chosen  leaders  of  government. 
Your  will  a£  it  is  reflected  in  attitudes 
expressed  and  actions  taken  as  they  seri- 
ously, honestly,  and  faithfully  discharge 
their  duties. 

In  Your  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  769.  An  act  to  name  the  bridge  to  be 
constructed  acroes  the  Mississippi  River 
linking  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri 
In  honor  of  a  former  Member  of  the  House, 
Robert  A.  "Pats"  Everett.  / 


RESIGNA-nON  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTlVl'l'lES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

pebkuaxt,  5, 1069. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
Speaker,  Hcmse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Speaker:    My  resignation   from 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities la  hereby  submitted  with  the  request 
that  it  be  recorded  as  effective  immediately. 
Respectfully, 

Dn,  Clawsoh. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  Is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
CXV 176— Part  3 


DESIGNATION  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

January  29,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section 
8003  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
the  following  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  been  designated  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation:  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Hon.  Hale  Boggs,  Hon.  John  C.  Watts,  Hon. 
John  W.  Byrnes.  Hon.  James  B.  Utt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  RECOMMENDING 
MEMBERS  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

February  5,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  know,  pursuant 
to  section  712(a)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (title  50,  AppendU,  United 
States  Code,  section  2162(a)(2))  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  suggest  five  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  be  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  following  mem- 
bers meet  with  your  approval:  Wright  Pat- 
man,  William  A.  Barrett,  Leonor  K.  Sitlli- 
VAN,  William  B.  Widnall,  W.  E.  (Bill)  Brock. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am, 

Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This 
committee,  with  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  is  engaged  in  a  2-year  study 
of  "Ethical  Standards  and  Conflict  of 
Interest"  in  the  Cpngress. 
I  insert  the  telegram  in  the  Record 

at  this  point: 

New  York,  K.Y., 

February  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As    part    of    this    committee's    .study    of 
ethical  aspects  of  congressional  service,  we 
have  examined  the  congressional  salary  and 
allowance  structure.  We  believe  that  an  in- 
crease in  salaries  would  reduce  Members'  de- 
pendence on  outside  income  and  thereby  re- 
duce their  exposure  to  conflicts  of  Interest. 
We  therefore  strongly  urge  you  to  support 
the   proposed   congressional   salary   increase. 
Louis  M.  Loeb, 
Chair7nan,  Special  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional   Ethics,   Association    of    the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


(X>NGRESSIONAL  SALARY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  a  telegram.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  proposal  for  raising  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  has  generated 
much  debate  and  discussion. 

Today,  I  received  a  telegram  which 
expresses  a  most  important  consideration 
on  this  topic. 

The  telegram  comes  from  Louis  M. 
Loeb,  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
on  congressional  ethics  of  the  Association 


COMMITTEE  pN  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

I  Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  on  page  2,  published  an 
account  of  yesterday's  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  during  which 
I  and  other  Members  testified  on  House 
Resolution  89,  my  resolution  to  change 
the  name  and  mandate  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  Post  account  reported  that  in  my 
appearance  behwe  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday  I,  in  referring  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  said: 
"What  we  are  concerned  about  is  politi- 
cal action." 

The  quotation  is  incorrect.  What  I 
actually  said  was  that  what  the  commit- 
tee was  concerned  with  was  group  action 
to  overthrow  the  Government  by  force, 
violence  and  various  other  criminal  and 
imlawful  means  as  distinguished  from 
efforts  to  change  institutions  of  govei-n- 
ment  through  the  democratic  process. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  another  in- 
accuracy in  the  Post  account  wliich  would 
be  immediately  apparent  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  not  to  the  public. 
The  Post  reporter  stated  that  I  had  indi- 
cated that  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  could  probably  operate  this 
year  with  a  budget  of  $375  million,  the 
same  as  it  did  last  year.  Obviously,  the 
Post  account  should  have  said  $375,000. 
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us.  ARMY  BRIEPINa  ON  CHEMICAL 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  wa«  given 
pennlMion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  fellow  New  Yorkers 
(Mr.  PncK  and  Mr.  Stratton)  ,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  am  today  requesting  the  Army  to  pro- 
vide a  briefing  for  New  York  Members  of 
the  House  and  any  other  Interested  Mem- 
bers about  the  Army's  chemical  and  blo- 
lloglcal  warfare  program. 

I  would  hope  that  the  briefing  would 
satisfy  my  questions  about,  first  of  all, 
the  basic  reasons  and  the  necessity  for 
the  program:  and,  second,  what  the  safe- 
guards are — it  would  seem  from  NBC 
news  that  adequate  safeguards  have  not 
been  provided.  In  particular  In  one  case 
recently  in  Utah;  and.  third,  to  what  ex- 
tent do  they  use  nonmilltary  organiza- 
tions as  "fronts."  NBC  news  alleges  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  used  as 
a  front  and  that  certain  universities 
were  8ift)Vferted  into  participating  In  this 
program  without  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  administration  of  these  universities. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  they  could  pro- 
vide some  enlightenment  on  the  defolia- 
tion project  In  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  chipping  away  at  the  basic  policy 
of  this  Government,  as  enunciated  by 
President  ^anklln  Roosevelt,  that  we 
would  not  initiate  gas  warfare.  If  this 
policy  should  be  eroded,  then,  indeed,  we 
would  be  in  a  dangerous  position  in  that 
these  weapons  might  possibly  be  used 
against  us.  One  does  not  require  a  terri- 
bly fertile  Imagination  to  conjure  up  the 
ghastly  possibilities  that  could  result 
from  large-scale  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cosponsorlng  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act.  This  legislation  was  introduced  In 
the  90th  Congress,  and  the  Senate  made 
some  changes  that  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  House  for  adoption. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Importance  of 
this  legislation  Is  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  50  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  disappearance — through 
suspension  of  publication  or  merger — of 
a  vast  number  of  American  newspapers, 
most  of  which  were  published  in  or  about 
our  urban  centers.  The  primary  reason 
for  this  trend  is  entirely  attributable  to 
economics;  lack  of  enough  advertising 
and  circulation  to  keep  pace  with  com- 
petition. 

In  an  endeavor  to  survive,  some  44 
newspapers  in  22  cities  entered  into 
agency  or  joiht  newspaijer  operating  ar- 
rangements. 

However,  in  1965,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  antitrust  action  against  one 
of  these  Joint  arrangements:  a  case 
which  has  been  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  obvious  that  If  the  Department 


of  Justice  should  be  successful  in  its  at- 
tempt to  break  up  these  Joint  ventures, 
then  at  least  one  newspaper  In  each  of 
these  Joint  operating  cities  wUl  revert  to 
Its  former  perilous  financial  condition 
and  ultimately  either  will  be  forced  to 
suspend  publication  or  sell  to  its  com- 
petitor. 

I  urge  swift  action  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  there  Is  far  more  at  stake 
in  this  Issue  than  the  success  of  some  of 
the  Nation's  newspapers.  The  people's 
right  to  a  free  press  is  at  Issue,  and  early 
action  on  this  legislation  Is  vital.  We 
must  protect  the  press  so  they  can  protect 
the  public. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  SALARY 
INCREASE 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. >        

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  the  horrendous  salary  Increase 
which  so  many  of  us  have  strongly  op- 
posed will  be  enacted  into  law.  I  am 
reminded  of  an  old  Kentuckian  who 
thought  he  was  crossing  into  the  great 
beyond,  smd  as  the  sun  sank  slowly  Into 
the  west,  casting  Its  benign  rays  over  the 
horizon,  he  motioned  to  his  wife  to  come 
over  to  his  bedside. 

"Mary."  he  whispered,  "you  remember 
that  old  tnmk  In  the  basement?" 

"Yes,  John,"  she  answered  tearfully, 
"I  believe  there  Is  an  old  trunk  down 
there." 

•Well,  Mary,"  he  whispered,  "there  is 
a  quart  of  bourbon.  Hhfi  old  bourbon  in 
it.  Go  down  and  get  It." 

"Yes.  John,"  she  said.  'What  then?" 

John  gave  her  specific  instructions.  He 
told  her  to  fill  his  glass  with  finely 
crushed  ice,  to  bruise  some  mint,  and  to 
stir  It  up  in  the  glass,  with  just  a  pinch 
of  sugar.  Then  he  told  her  to  pour  the 
bourbon  liberally  over  the  concoction 
and  to  decorate  It  with  sprigs  of  mint, 
then  to  set  It  aside  until  frost  formed  on 
the  outside  of  the  glass.  "And,  thei. 
Mary."  gasped  the  old  man.  his  voice 
now  all  but  extinct,  "bring  it  up  here  to 
me  and  when  you  bring  it  In  here,  Mary, 
no  matter  what  I  do  or  say,  make  me  take 
It." 

So  many  of  us  i9ho  have  fought  so 
valiantly,  after  this  Iniquitous  bill  is 
passed  and  the  tiunult  and  the  shouting 
dies,  will  say.  "No  matter  what  I  say  or 
do,  Mary,  make  me  take  it." 


borne  great  responsibility  for  many 
years.  However,  it  Is  apparent  to  me  and 
to  residents  of  my  district  that  the  Con- 
gress must  take  the  lead  in  curtailing 
Federal  spending  to  curb  the  cheapening 
of  the  dollar. 

Congressional  salaries  have  a  decided 
Influence  on  all  Federal  pay  structures. 
In  effect  we,  by  our  actions,  will  auto- 
matically increase  Federal  pay  for  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government.  While  I  am 
acutely  aware  that  the  present  congres- 
sional pay  does  not  purchase  what  it  did 
when  it  was  set,  as  a  former  member 
of  the  city  coimcll  In  my  hometown,  I  am 
also  aware  that  Federal  pay  at  all  levels 
compares  most  favorably  with  State, 
county,  and  city  salaries.  Although  there 
are  many  who  feel  the  Increase  can  be 
justified,  I  must  oppose  the  pay  Increase 
on  the  grounds  that  the  present  timing 
Is  ill  advised.  If  we  really  want  to  attack 
inflation,  a  salary  raise  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  peculiar  beginning,  a  psychological 
error,  and  a  quick  way  to  remove  the  lid 
on  the  boiling  pot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  Con- 
gress delay  consideration  of  salary  In- 
creases until  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  balancing  of  the  Federal  budget, 
removal  of  the  10-percent  surtax,  and 
until  a  time  when  we  are  outside  the 
jaws  of  inflation. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  RUTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation  Is  Inflation.  Pending  be- 
fore Congress  at  this  time  is  a  matter 
which  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  this 
important  matter — the  proposal  to  In- 
crease congressional  salaries.  Perhaps 
as  a  freshman  It  is  a  bit  soon  for  me  to 
comment  on  matters  affecting  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  been  here  and 


FEDERAL  PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  is  supposed  to  be 
doing  everything  possible  to  curb  infla- 
tion. Yet,  at  this  very  moment  we  are 
considering  raising  the  pay,  and  raising 
it  quite  substantially,  of  ourselves,  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Cabi- 
net officers,  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and 
Federal  judges.  How  can  we  justly  com- 
plain of  the  average  of  nearly  a  7-pex- 
cent  wage  Increase  for  all  people  in  non- 
farm  categories  last  year  when  we  allow 
our  salaries  to  be  raised  one  and  a  half 
times  that  over  a  5 -year  period? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  pay  raise 
for  the  President.  I  thought  It  just  and 
right  that  I  do  so.  He  Is  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive of  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world.  Besides,  the  new  seal*  Is  only 
slightly  out  of  line  with  the  $100,000  he 
received  20  years  ago  and  the  $75,000  be- 
fore that.  It  takes  a  $100,000  raise  nowa- 
days, because  of  the  inflationary  trend 
and  the  tax  bite,  for  us  to  be  sure  the 
President  will  realize  $35,000  out  of  the 
raise. 

This  pay  boost  we  are  now  considering 
affects  about  2,200  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  its  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer  Is  be- 
tween $23  and  $25  million  annually.  I  am. 
therefore.  Introducing  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  all  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States- 
with  lespect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Fed- 
eral ofiQclals  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  budget  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970. 

I  would  like  to  add.  though,  since  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  do  not  have  an  ex- 
pense allowance,  I  think  that  provisions 
for  such  an  allowance  which  would  take 
care  of  incidental  expenses  with  the  ofiQce 
and  travel  are  needed.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve expense  money  should  come  through 
the  medium  of  a  salary  increase. 


ADJOURNMENT  PROM  FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY  7.  TO  MONDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 17 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  124) ,  and  ask  for  tta^^mediate  con- 
sideration. ^^^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  124 

Resolved  6y  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Friday.  February  7.  1969, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, Monday,  February  17,  1969. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers will  note  that  this  resolution  pro- 
vides for  adjournment  on  the  7th,  al- 
though we  had  announced  earlier  in  the 
House  that  we  would  adjourn  on  the  6th 
of  February.  The  reason  for  this  change 
is  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  In  session 
until  the  7th  of  February. 

However,  there  will  be  no  legislative 
business  on  Friday,  Februai-y  7.  We  will 
meet  on  that  day  only  for  the  purpose 
of  adjournment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution 
to  provide  an  adjournment  of  Congress 
from  February  7  to  February  17  should 
not  be  adopted  imtll  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  given  full  consideration 
to  and  voted  on  the  outrageous  pay  in- 
creases for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  well  aware  that  these  In- 
creases will  go  into  effect  automatically 
next  week  during  their  vacation  unless 
there  is  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

Any  agreement  here  today  to  adjourn 
the  House  through  next  week  means 
slamming  the  door  on  the  last  vestige 
of  hope  that  the  House  will  give  this 
multimillion-dollar  proposal  the  consid- 
eration It  deserves  and  It  will  be  an  out- 
right repudiation  of  the  assurances  pre- 
viously given  that  Members  of  this  body 
would  have  the  opportimlty  to  work  their 
will  on  any  such  proposal  as  this. 

(Mr.  HA  LI  I  asked  and  was  given  {per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HATJ..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  testify  in 
favor  of  the  House  resolution  that  would 
reject  the  exorbitant  congressional  pay 
raises  recommended  by  the  Presidential 
Pay  Commission. 

The  importance  of  the  lack  of  favor- 
able action  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  Rules 
Committee  action  may  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  will  and  opinion 
of  the  people  in  stopping  the  p>arliamen- 
tary  and  statutory  shenanigans  that 
have  assisted  this  raid  upon  the  Treas- 
ury. I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  should 
"recess"  and  leave  its  own  pay  raise  un- 
voted. Our  accomplishments  to  date 
hardly  merit  a  reoeas. 


The  other  body,  yesterday,  did  pos- 
sess the  courage  to  have  a  roUcall  vote. 
I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  pleased  with 
the  results  of  that  vote,  but  the  other 
body  does  not  represent  the  people,  it 
represents  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very  easy  to  "ra- 
tionalize" this  pay  increase.  Congress  has 
already — and  over  my  vote — delegated  its 
power  to  a  Commission,  and  we  only 
need  keep  saying  to  ourselves  that  it  Is 
the  Commission  that  Is  making  the  rec- 
ommendations. The  Congress  need  not 
take  affirmative  action.  If  we  disapprove, 
all  we  need  do  is  exercise  a  veto.  Yet. 
under  the  "reverse  veto,"  a  clever  little 
mechanism  that  was  written  Into  the 
salary  commission  bill,  the  taxpayer  is 
confronted  by  the  old  "shell  game," 
when  he  tries  to  flx  responsibility  for 
this  raid  on  the  Treasury.  We  may  try  to 
assist  the  bewildered  taxpayer  and  point 
our  finger  to  the  Presidential  Pay  Com- 
mission since  they  made  the  recommen- 
dations. We  can  also  point  to  former 
President  Johnson,  who  with  minor 
changes,  formally  submitted  the  changes. 
This  Is  the  easy  way  out.  But,  It  is  our 
responsibility  In  this  House.  If  Congress 
is  to  remain  a  coequal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment we  learn  to  say  this  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility and^  is  our  constitutional  de- 
cision. Nothing  could  be  moreJ;rue  than 
the  case  at  hand.  We  gave  the  Commis- 
sion its  power  and  authority. 

But  again  former  President  Johnson 
no  longer  holds  an  elective  office  and  Is 
resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Pedernales. 
Again,  the  responsibility  is  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  is  running 
rampant  In  this  coimtry.  It  Is  probably 
the  biggest  single  threat  to  our  country. 
We  have  heard  that  over  2  percent,  and 
said  that  an  annual  5-percent  increase 
of  the  cost  of  living  will  be  disastrous. 
What,  therefore,  does  a  41-percent  in- 
crease In  congressional  salaries  repre- 
sent? How  can  we  increase  our  salaries 
by  this  amount  and  other  top  govern- 
mental salaries  by  40,  50,  or  72  percent, 
and  keep  our  fiscal  house  in  order?  Are 
we  so  blind?  We  will  surely  have  to  in- 
crease civil  service  and  military  pay  by 
at  least  10  or  12  percent.  This  then 
would  represent  an  annual  cost  of  $4  to 
$5  billion,  or  about  one-half  of  the  reve- 
nue to  be  derived  from  the  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  10-percent  surcharge.  What 
then  of  wage  scales  in  private  industry? 
We  have  said  that  the  wage-line  should 
be  held  to  4  or  5  percent.  We  have  said 
in  turn  that  prices  should  also  be  held 
In  line.  Will  labor  and  management  be- 
lieve us  and  assist  us?  The  answer  is 
quite  obvious  when  congressional  pay  is 
Increased  a  hyper-lnflatlonary  and  ri- 
diculous 41  percent.  Will  we  then  move 
on  to  flx  jobs.  If  so,  are  we  not  socialized 
In  fact? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  not  shirk  its  responsibilities. 
The  people  are  not  being  fooled  by  what 
is  going  on.  They  demand  a  rollcall  vote. 
They  want  their  elected  representatives 
to  face  their  responsibilities.  They  also 
want  Inflation  stopped.  They  look  to  us 
to  set  the  pattern  and  example.  Person- 
ally, I  object  to  both  the  strategy,  the 
handling,  and  the  timing  of  this  evasion 
of  responsibility  by  subterfuge. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  request  that 


this  distinguished  body  give  its  approval 
to  the  resolution  that  would  allow  the 
people's  will  to  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Boorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  240,  nays  125,  not  voting  66, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  141 

■5rEAS-^240 


\ 


Adaii 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Call{. 
Anderson,  III. 
Anderson, 
•   Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aiinunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bra«co 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Calll. 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chisholm 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Gorman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Derwinskl 
Diggs 
Dingell 


Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

F.ckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D.. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakis 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Maa». 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jobnaon,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
KyroB 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
long,  Md. 


McCloskey 
MrCuIloch 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 

McMillan       « 
Madden 
Martin 
Malhias 
Matsunaga 
Meeds  ' 

Meskill 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Calif 
Mlnlsh 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Murphy,  HI. 
Myers 
Nedzl 
O'Hara 
Olsen 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Phllbin 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
PucinsU 
Purcell 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Rees 
Reid,  m. 
Reid.  N.y. 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Schneebeli 
Shipley 

Sisk  . 

Slack 

Smith,  CalU. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Strattoa 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Tunney 
Udall 
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UUm«n 

Dtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jkgt 

WacKoaiier 

Waldle 

Watt* 


Abcrnethy 

Alexander 

AiKtr«wa,  Ala. 

Be«U.  Md 

B«U.  CaJU. 

Bennett 

Betta 

BerUl 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brown.  Oblo 

Burke,  na. 

Busli 

Caffery 

CtaJtppell 

Clancy 

CoUler 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cramer 

D»nM,  Va. 

Denii«y 

Dennis 

DeTin»  •• 

Dtcklnaa* 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 
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Whalen 
Wldnan 
Wiggins 
WlUlaaia 
WUson.  Bob 
WUson, 
Cbariea  H. 

NATS— 123 

Haley 
Hall 

Raaamer- 
scbmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Ho^an 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutcblnaon 
Kyi 

Lacdgreb* 
Langen 
Latta 
Uoyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McKncalty 
MacOregor 
Mahon 


PlalMT 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foremao 

Frey 

Oaydos 

Oettya 

Oros« 

Qiide 

Hagan 


ann 

kTsl 

May| 

MayU 

IKllleXohIo 

MlnaUll 

Mlas 

Uoatgomery 

MOSS 

Natcber 

NelsfrD 

NlcboU 


Pelly 

Perkins 

Plckls 

Plrnl* 

Poage 

Poff 

FoUock 


WoUr 

Wrlgbt 

Wyatt 

Teanc 

zabiecu 


Price.  Tex. 

PryOT.  Ark. 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rlesto 

Robtson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rotk 

Roudcbuxh 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

BduMlebsrg 

Scberle 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellua 

8b  river 
Slkes 
Skubits 
Smith.  NT. 

Snyder 

Stubblefleid 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tbompsoa.  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

VIgorlto 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

Wballcy 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wold 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatron 

Zlon 

Zwach 


and  committee*  authorized  by  law  or  by 
the  HouM. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  (A  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  oblectlon. 


OBJECTION  TO  DISPEN8INO  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  FEBRUARY  19 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday.  February  19,  1969, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiKst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,    I   object. 

The  SPEAKER.   Objection   Is  heard. 
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Abbltt 

Aabbrook 

Bates 

Bogga 

BoUing 

Clark 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Conyera 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dent 

Flndley 

Foley 

Freilnghuyseii 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oallagher 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Hanaan.  Wash. 


Harsha 
Hathaway 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kartb 

Klrwaa 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

Lowecstetn 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

UcDade 

Macdonald, 


MallUard 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlzell 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

Murithy,  N.T. 


NIz 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  O*. 

O'NeUl 

Ottlr.ger 

Pfrttla 

PoweU 

QuUlen 

Ronan 

Rumsfeld 

Rupp* 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Teague,  Tea. 

Vanlk 

Wydler 

Talsa 


\ 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAFFERY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  resxilt  of  the  vote  was  suinounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid.on  the 
table.^  

AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES  AUTHORIZED 
BY  LAW  OR  BY  THE  HOUSE  DUR- 
ING THE  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FEBRUARY  7  TO  FEBRUARY  17 

Mr.  AI£ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
February  17.  1969,  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  commissions,  boards. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstote  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  permission  to  sit  while  the 
House  Is  in  session  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  at  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  prlvi- 
ledged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  na  objection. 


CREATING  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OP  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  66 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows  : 

H.  Ru.  M 

Reiolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1969. 
there  !s  hereby  created  a  select  conunlttee  to 
be  composed  of  fifteen  Membem  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  ahaU  designate  as 
chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment wns  made. 

Sec.  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  and  InveatlgaUons 
of  the  problems  of  all  types  of  small  business, 
existing,  arising,  or  that  may  arise,  with 
parUcular  reference  to  ( I )  the  factors  which 
have  Impeded  or  may  Impede  the  normal 
operations,  growth,  and  development  of  small 
business:  (2)  the  administration  of  Federal 
laws  relr.tlng  specifically  to  small  business  to 


determine  whether  such  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration adequately  serve  the  needs  of 
small  bxiBlneaB;  (3)  whether  Government 
agencies  adequately  serve  and  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  small  business; 
and  (4)  to  study  and  Investigate  problems 
at  amaU  business  enterprises  generally,  and 
to  obtain  all  fact*  possible  In  relaUon  thereto 
which  would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest 
but  which  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing remedial  legislation:  Protnd«d.  That  the 
committee  shall  not  Invade  any  subject  mat- 
ter under  active  InvesUgatlon  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  House  such  reporU  as  It 
deems  advisable  and  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  present  Congress  shall  submit  to  the 
House  Us  final  report  on  the  results  of  Its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
report  submitted  when  the  House  Is  not  in 
seMlon  may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Sbc.  4.  Pot  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House 
has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  require  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  committee  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee, 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  such  chair- 
man, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sac.  5.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  conunlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  two  or 
more  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  of  evidence  including  sworn 
testimony. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  section 
1764(b)  of  tlUe  22.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  In  foreign  countries 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  commit- 
tee for  expenses  of  Its  Members  or  other 
Members  or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
PROBLEMS    OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  66,  91st  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct  Studies 
and  Investigations  of  the  Problems  of 
Small  Business  the  following  Members  of 
the  House:  Mr.  E^rtNS  of  Tennessee, 
chairman;  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Stied,  Mr. 
Kloczynski.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
HuNCATE.  Mr.  CONTE,  Mt.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Button. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 
WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr    ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
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on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  93 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

H.  RCB.  9S 

Aesolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1999,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  act- 
ing as  a  whcfe  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  au- 
thorized to  oonduct  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigations and  studies  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing matters  coming  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee;  namely — 

( 1 )  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  general  Immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  and  the  resettlement  of  refugees, 
including  such  activities  of  the  Intergfovem- 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
which  affect  Immigration  in  the  United 
States,  or  involving  violation  of  the  immlgra- 
of  private  relief  legislation; 

(2)  involving  claims,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, against  the  United  States; 

(3)  involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  national  t>enal  institutions,  in- 
tlon  laws  of  the  United  States  through  abuse 
eluding  personnel  and  inmates  therein; 

(4)  relating  to  Judicial  proceedings  and 
the  administration  of  Federal  courts  and 
personnel  thereof.  Including  local  courts  in 
territories  and  possessions: 

(5)  relating, to  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  antitrust  laws,  including  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act;  and 

(6)  Involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  statutes,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  crime  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure; and 

(7)  involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act:  and 

(8)  relating  to  State  taxation  of  Interstate 
commerce : 

Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  the  Cleric  of  the  House  If  the  House  is 
not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
tbe  present  Congress  the  results  of  Its  Inves- 
tigation and  study,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress  at  such  times  and  places  with- 
in the  United  States,  whether  the  House  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  de- 
signated by  such  chairman  or  member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  Its  members  or  other 
Members  or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  as  read.  They 
are  all  practically  the  same  as  they  have 
been  in  previous  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
committee  amendments  will  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "necessary." 
and  Insert:  "necessary:  Provided,  That  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolution, 
with  respect  to  ftaragraphs  (1)  and  (7),  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  outside  the  United  States." 

On  p»age  3,  delete  lines  16  to  22,  inclusive, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following 
language  after  line  15: 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
ployees engaged  In  carrying  out  their  official 
duties  under  section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (7)  of  this  resolution: 
Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  In  excess  of  actua)  transpor- 
tation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
"^ocal  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  the  cost 
of  such  transportation,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  agency.  All  such  individual  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection," 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee — 
why  for  the  purpose  of  a  question  only? 

I  have  no  amendments  to  offer,  but 
I  am  curious  to  know  why? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  have 
no  authority  to  yield  the  floor  and  t  as- 
sumed the  gentleman  had  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee would  not  be  jrlelding  the  floor  if 
he  were  yielding  to  me;  would  he? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  an  amendment — yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  have  an  an- 
swer to  ths  question  as  to  why  the  quali- 
fication of  the  gentleman  in  yielding 
with  respect  to  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  just 
want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  yielding  to  the  gentleman  ex- 
cept that  I  do  not  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion  or  for  the  introduction  of  any 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  there  be  some- 


thing wrong  with  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  these  resolutions? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ten»essee.  I  am 
not  authorized  to  yield  for  that  purpose 
because  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
acted  on  these  resolutions  and  I  am  act- ' 
ing  in  the  capacity  of  their  representa- 
tive to  present  them  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  Committee  on 
Rules  adopted  a  rule  within  the  com- 
mittee that  prohibits  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  to  any  resolution  that  it 
sends  to  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  That  is 
the  customary  practice  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  customary  prac- 
tice to  do  what? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  To  con- 
trol the  time  so  as  to  present  the  resolu- 
tion intact  to  the  House  and  to  not  open 
it  up  for  amendment  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  in  the  case  of  a  res- 
olution pending  before  the  ilules  Com- 
mittee this  morning,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  not  adopted  the  policy  that  the 
House  is  not  entitled  to  work  its  will 
upon  a  i£solution  on  the  House  floor;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  The 
statement  of  the  gentleman  may  be  a 
slight  oversimplification  in  that  the  de- 
cision this  morning  took  into  account 
past  precedents  and  also  the  danger  and 
fear,  in  the  judgment  of  members  of  the 
committee,  of  the  establishment  of  a 
precedent  in  discharging  a  committee 
from  its  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
legislation  that  could  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  upon  the  future  course  of  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Rules  Committee  this 
morning,  had  the  committee  voted  the 
resolution  to  the  House  fioor,  that  Eu:tion 
would  not  have  created  a  precedent;  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  To  my 
knowledge,  imder  a  very,  very  different 
set  of  circumstances,  with  which  I  must 
confess  I  am  not  faimilar.  because  I  was 
not  a  member  at  that  time,  a  bill  was 
taken  from  a  regular  committee.  How- 
ever, that  was  under  very  exceptional 
and  different  circumstances  than  those 
confronting  the  Rules  Committee  this 
morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  not  the  gentlepian 
agree  with  me  that  the  House  today  is 
confronted  with  a  very  exceptional  legis- 
lative situation  in  which  a  pay  raise  for 
Members  of  the  House  will  go  into  effect 
automatically  next  week  without  there 
having  been  any  hearings  or  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House?  Would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  that  is  an  ex- 
ceptional way  of  applying  legislative  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  The 
gentleman  has  stated  his  opinion.  I  do 
not  want  to  put  myself  in  the  position 
of  validating  his  opinion.  I  have  my  own 
ideas  on  it,  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss  at  this  time. 

Mr.   GROSS.   If  the   gentleman  will 
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yield  further,  in  order  to  assuage  any 
^ears  that  the  gentleman  might  have 
concerning  this  partleulikr  reaoJution  I 
have  no  amendment  to  offer,  but  I  would 
"  like  to  ask  what  has  developed  from  the 
traveU  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
abroad  in  connection  with  the  proposals 
contained  in  this  resolution.  What  has 
happened  to  benefit  the  Congress  from 
those  traveU?  Has  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee inquired  into  the  results  of  those 
trips  abroad? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  This 
was  a  set  of  amendments  desigi^d 
strictly  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
House  and  as  a  matter  of  efficiency.  Per- 
haps the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  hassomethmg  to 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mi.  Speak- 
er will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  since  its  inception  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration,  which 
we  refer  to  as  "ICEM."  They  hold  two 
meetings  in  Geneva  each  year  with  cer- 
tain members  present.  It  costs  $2,200 
to  print  up  a  resolution  on  travel.  It  just 
occurred  to  me  that,  since  we  would  have 
to  take  that  acUon,  why  should  we  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr.  Cn- 
L«E)  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to 
come  up  with  a  resolution  when  they 
have  to  go  to  the  ICEM  committee  meet- 
ing' We  are  members  and  we  have  to 
attend.  There  is  no  question  about  It. 
So  I  have  offered  the  amendment. 

In  regard  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  and 
particularly  item  (7),  involving  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  and  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Willis,  a  former 
member,  was  up  every  year  with  that 
particular    resolution.    It    was    always 

granted.  ^     ^.         , 

I  thought  we  would  save  the  time  ol 
the  House  and  we  would  save  the  cost 
of  printing  if  in  those  two  Instances  we 
would  give  the  Judiciary  Committee  the 
authority  in  the  manner  proposed.  I  have 
no  thought  in  my  mind  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  will  send  the  whole 
committee  to  Geneva,  because  he  never 
has  I  was  on  that  committee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  the  travel  was  in  my 
opinion  Justifiable.  In  connection  with 
items  (2).  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6),  and  (8). 
If  the  Judiciai-y  Committee  desires  to 
travel,  they  will  have  to  then  bring  to 
the  Rules  Committee  a  special  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Tennessee  yield  to  me  ao 
I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  original 
question  was.  What  has  resulted  from 
these  trips  abroad  osx  the  part  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee?  Does  the  Rules 
Committee  in  approving  resolutiona  of 
^i»  kind  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  re- 


sults to  the  taxpayers  at  these  trips— or 
any  other  committee,  for  that  matter? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  can  give  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
a  personal  experience.  I  attended  the 
ICEM  Conmiittee  one  time,  and  sub- 
sequent thereto,  I  visited  every  refugee 
camp  In  Europe,  as  a  result  of  which 
most  of  them  were  closed  down.  One 
saved  us  $94,000  a  year.  As  a  resiilt  of  the 
report  and  statement  and  legislation, 
supported  by  the  late  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Peimsylvania,  Mr  Walter, 
we  have  now  closed  every  one  of  those 
camps  which  were  costing  us  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year.  That 
I  know. 

On  the  other  subject,  the  one  on  the 
Submerged  Land  Act,  that  is  a  problem 
on  which  I  cannot  say  what  happened, 
but  I  am  certain  the  committee  has  some 
reports  on  it. 

As  far  as  ICEM.  I  wUl  stand  up  and  be 
counted  against  all  arguments  tliat  we 
have  done  a  good  Job  on  that  program, 
and  it  has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Mr.    ANDERSON    of   Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert K  The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  OP 
PROCUREMENT  BY  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  DEFENSE,  PERSONNEL, 
LAWS  ADMINISTERED  BY  AND  USE 
OF  FUNDS  BY  SUCH  DEPARTMENT. 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  105 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Rxs.    106 

Reiolved.  That  effecUve  from  January  3, 
1969.  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senrlcee.  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcea.  U  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  atudy  of  all 
matters — 

(1)  relating  to  the  procurement,  use,  and 
disposition  of  material,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services,  and  the  acqulalUon.  use.  and 
disposition  of  real  property,  by  or  within  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  relaUng  to  the  military  and  civUlan 
personnel  under  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

(3)  Involving  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
directives  administered  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(4)  involving  the  use  of  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(5)  relating  to  sclenUflc  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  armed  services; 

and 

(6)  all  other  matters  within  the  leglalattve 

jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  or  the  Rules 


of   the   House  of  BepresentaUves  upon   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  y 

Provided,  TTiat  the  committee  shall  not  un-       % 
dertake    any    InveeUgatlon    of    any    subject 
which    Is   being   Investigated    by   any   other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
Is  not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  resulU  of  Its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  diulng  the  present 
Congress  at  such  Umes  and  places  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Notwithstanding  secUon  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sers-lces  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  secUon  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7.  1964; 
(2)  no  n^ember  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  In  excess  of  actual  transpor- 
tation costs:  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employee*  in  any  coimtry  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If 
such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  cost  of  such  trfmsportatlon,  and  the 
Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 


Mr  SMITH  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is 
precisely  the  same,  word  for  word,  as 
those  passed  in  previous  Congresses.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
TNTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  MAKE  STUDIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS  WITHIN  ITS 
JURISDICTION 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of   Tennessee.   Mr. 

Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
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on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  116 

and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Rks.  iis 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1089. 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  make  Investlg^atlons  and 
studies  into  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
Including  the  following: 

( I )  Policies  with  respect  to  competition 
among  the  various  modes  of  transportation, 
whether  rail,  alH  motor,  water,  or  pipeline; 
measures  for  Increased  safety:  ownership  and 
control  of  transportation  facilities;  ade- 
quacy of  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem for  defense  and  the  needs  of  an  expand- 
ing economy. 

(3)  Policies  with  respect  to  the  promotion 
of  the  development  of  civil  aviation;  meaa- 
tires  for  Increased  safety;  restrictions  which 
Impede  th«  free  flow  of  air  commerce;  pro- 
motion of  travel  and  tourism;  routes,  rates, 
accounts,  and  subsidy  payments;  airport 
construction,  hazards  of  adjacency  to  air- 
ports, and  condemnation  of  airspace,  air- 
craft, and  airline  liability;  aircraft  research 
and  development,  and  market  for  American 
aircraft;  air  navigational  aids  and  traffic 
control; 

(3)  Allocation  of  radio  spectrum;  com-' 
munlty  antenna  television;  pay  television; 
satelllt«  communications;  ownership,  con- 
trol, and  operations  of  conununlcatlons  and 
related  facilities;  policies  with  respect  to 
competition  among  various  modes  of  com- 
munication, including  voice  and  record  com- 
munications and  data  processing;  policies 
with  respect  to  governmental  communica- 
tions systems;  coordination  of  communica- 
tion policies  both  domestic  and  foreign;  im- 
pact of  foreign  operations,  International 
agreements,  and  international  organizations 
on  domestic  and  foreign  communications; 
technical  developments  in  the  communica- 
tions field; 

(4)  Adequacy  of  the  protection  to  Investors 
afforded  by  the  disclosure  and  regulatory 
provisions  of  tbs  various  securities  Acts; 

(6)  Adequacy  of  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  electric  energy  resources  for  defense  and 
the  needs  for  an  expanding  economy;  ade- 
quacy, promotion,  regulation,  and  safety  of 
the  facilities  for  extraction  or  generation, 
transmisBlon.  and  distribution  of  such  re- 
sources; development  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuel  processes;  regulation  of  security  Issues 
of  and  control  of  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies; 

(6)  Advertising,  ^r  competition,  packag- 
ing, and  labeling; 

(7)  Research  in  weather,  including  air 
pollution  and  smog,  and  artificially  induced 
weather; 

(8)  Effects  of  Inflation  upon  beneflts  pro- 
vided under  railroad  retirement  and  rail- 
road unemployment  programs:  and  Inequi- 
ties in  provisions  of  statutes  relating  there- 
to, with  comparison  of  beneflts  under  the 
social  security  system; 

(9)  Adequacy  of  medical  facilities,  medical 
personnel,  and  medical  teaching  and  train- 
ing facilities;  research  Into  human  diseases; 
provisions  for  medical  care;  efficient  and 
effective  quarantine;  protection  to  users 
against  incorrectly  labeled  and  deleterious 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices;  and 
other  matters  relating  to  public  health;  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  abuse  of  barbi- 
turates, amphetamines,  and  other  -  danger- 
ous drugs; 

(10)  The  War  CHalma  Act  and  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  including  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  direct  foreign  investment; 

(II)  Current  and  prospective  consumption 
of  newsprint  and  other  papers  used  in  the 
printing  of  newspapers,  magazines  or  such 
other  publications  as  are  admitted  to  second- 
class  mailing  privileges;  current  and  prospec- 
tive production  and  supply  of  such  papers. 


factors  affecting  such  supply,  and  possibili- 
ties of  additional  production  through  the  use 
of  alternative  source  materials; 

(12)  Traffic  accidents  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  the  United  States;  factors  re- 
sponsible for  such  accidents,  the  resulting 
deaths,  personal  Injuries,  and  compensation 
for  damages,  economic  losses,  and  measures 
for  Increased  motor  vehicle  safety;  and 

(13)  The  administration  ot  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  above  subjects  and  all 
others  which  are  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
conimittee. 

Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  Investigations 
and  studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  may  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  wliether 
the  House  has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
p>ena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
at  any  time  during  the  present  Congress  the 
results  of  any  Investigation  or  study  made 
under  authority  of  this  resolution,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. Any  such  report  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  Is  not 
in  session. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
ployees engaged  in  carrying  out  their  official 
duties  under  section  190d  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  In 
any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxl- 
mimi  per  dlem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b) 
of  the  MutuEd  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  in  excess  of  ac- 
tual transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appro- 
priated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  or  Its  employees  In  any  coun- 
try where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  dajrs  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  dlem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  agency.  All  such  individual  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
is,  word  for  word,  identical  with  those 
previously  passed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MOSSi  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  had  proposed  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  House  Resolution  116.  which  would 
clarify  the  fact  that  the  committee,  ex- 
ercising its  inherent  constitutional  and 
statutory  right  of  legislative  oversight, 
does  have  at  least  the  same  degree  of 
power  as  the  administrative  commissions 
and  board  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  But. 
after  further  study  I  And  that  such  a 
clarification  would  be  surplusage.  Cer- 
tainly, the  independent  regulatory  com- 
missions, as  arms  or  agents  of  Congress, 
cannot  have  power  greater  than  that  of 
their  principal.  Nor  can  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  oversight  be  any  less 
broad  in  its  exercise  than  the  delegated 
statutory  rights  of  the  independent 
agencies. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.      _ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT  IN- 
VESTIGATION AND  STUDY  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 
WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  47 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  47  ^-^ 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1969i  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  the  following  pro- 
grams of  benefits  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors : 

(1)  The  programs  of  compensation  and 
pension; 

(2)  The  programs  of  hospitalization,  dom- 
iciliary care,  nursing  home  care,  medical 
and  dental  care  and  treatment,  and  furnish- 
ing of  prosthetic  appliances; 

(3)  The  insurance  and  Indemnity  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  The  housing  and  business  loan  pro- 
grams, and  the  program  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance for  the  acquisition  of  specially 
adapted  housing; 

<S)  The  programs  of  education  and  train- 
ing (Including  vocational  rehabilitation); 
and 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  burial  allowances: 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  ol*  not 
such  programs  are  being  conducted  econom- 
ically, efficiently,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government  and  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  programs,  and  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  misuse  of  Government  funds; 
whether  or  not  such  programs  adequately 
serve  the  needs  and  protect  the  welfare  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  programs;  and 
whether  changes  in  the  law  or  In  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  programs, 
either  will  lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy or  will  make  such  programs  more  ade- 
quately serve  the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  programs. 

Thev5ommlttee  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  appeals  for  chari-  - 
table  contributions  are  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  segments  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  American  veterans  by  appealing  to  the 
desire  of  the  American  peopU  to  assist  such 
veterans  and  their  survivors  or  dependents; 
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(3)  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  tuch 
charitable  contrlbutlona  U  used  to  meet  the 
expense*  of  conducting  such  appeals  and  for 
other  administrative  expenses  rather  than 
for  providing  services  for  or  benefits  to 
veterans: 

(3)  whether  any  ot  such  appeals  are 
fraudulent  In  nature; 

(4)  whether  additional  supervision  of  the 
fund-raising  activities  conducted  by  organi- 
zations chartered  by  Act  of  Congress  In  the 
name  of  veterans  Is  necessary  or  desirable: 
and 

(5)  the  existence  of  any  other  abuses  con- 
nected with  charitable  appeals  made  In  the 
name  of  veterans. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
invefctlgated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  Is 
not  In  session),  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  the  results  of  its 
Investigations  and  studies,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  It 
deems  ^vlsable. 

For  ^V  purpoM*  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  At  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  Stales,  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  or  not  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  records,  documents,  and 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  It  deems  necessary,  except  that 
neither  thf  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  Is- 
sued under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  by  any  member  designated 
by  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. 

Sac.  2.  In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Is  authorized  to  send  not  more 
than  five  members  of  such  committee  and 
not  more  than  two  staff  assistants  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  Into 
the  disability  compensation  and  pension 
program,  the  death  compensation  and  death 
pension  program,  the  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  program,  insurance, 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  hospital 
and  medical  care,  and  other  subjects  properly 
coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  said  com- 
mittee In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  In  the  case  of  American  veterans  and 
servicemen  In  South  Vietnam  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects  and  the  servicemen's 
group  life  Insxirance  program :  Provided,  That 
the  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  by  any  other  conunlttee  of  the 
House. 

Notwithstanding  secUon  1754  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currendea  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Represents  .Ive*  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  ther  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190d  oi  title  2.  United  Slates  Code :  Pro- 
xrided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  recelv3  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  country  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  302(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964; 
(3)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs:    (3)   DO  appropriated  funds  shall 


be  expended  tor  the  purpoae  of  defraying 
expenses  of  members  of  said  committee  or 
Its  employees  In  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  an  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  may  be 
considered  as  read.  It  is  Identical  to  those 
presented  previously,  except  for  an 
amendment  clarifying  the  Jurisdiction 
over  cemeteries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  that  amend- 
ment apply  to  the  italicized  language  on 
page  5,  section  3  of  the  bill?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  alluding  to  as  the  new 
language  that  has  been  added? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Would 
the  gentleman  kindly  repeat  the  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  italicized  language 
on  page  5.  section  3.  new  language  in- 
cluded in  this  resolution?  Is  that  the 
reason  why  it  is  italicized? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  last  year,  after  quite 
some  extensive  discussions,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
turn  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  ceme- 
teries over  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of 
moniunental  cemeteries  and.  perhaps, 
one  or  two  other  special  types  of  ceme- 
teries throughout  the  world.  We  ap- 
proved that.  The  resolution  was  brought 
in  during  the  middle  of  the  session,  and 
was  added  as  authority. 

These  cemeteries  are  located  through- 
out the  world.  It  was  necessary  to  come 
in  with  a  request  for  a  travel  resolution 
to  visit  the  cemeteries. 

My  understanding  is  that  if  they  are 
going  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  these 
cemeteries  they  caimot  do  so  without  a 
travel  resolution.  I  offered  this  language 
for  that  one  purpose  only,  of  allowing 
cemetery  travel  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  investigation. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Txacue).  and  be- 
lieve it  will  not  in  any  way  be  Junkets  or 
anything  like  that.  The  Rules  Committee. 
I  am  certain,  would  immediately  agree 
to  any  resolution  to  that  effect,  as  we 
did  last  year. 

That  is  the  language  in  section  3,  page 
5.  which  is  new  language,  and  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman, 
from  California. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Let  me  ask  a  question.  Is  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  now  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee? 

Mr.  SMITH  of^  California.  Did  the 
gentleman  say  Arlington? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  I  believe  it 
is. 

We  have  had  a  cemetery  somewhere, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  a  congressional 
cemetery  for  burying  Congressmen  in.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  us  know  where  it  is, 
but  there  is  a  cemetery  out  there  for  that. 

I  believe  that  is  under  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  believe  Arlington  is 
under  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  explained  the  situation  very 
correctly.  The  only  cemeteries  which  are 
not  under  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunlt- 
tee now  are  those  which  are  parts  of 
historic  sites,  battlefields  or  monuments, 
where  those  cemeteries  are  actually  part 
of  the  preservation  which  has  another 
designation,  and  therefore,  come  under 
the  Dep>artment  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs rather  than  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  In  all  other  cases  these 
are  now  included  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  submission  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  this 
resolution,  was  there  any  indication  that 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  pro- 
poses to  look  into  the  situation  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  and  the  burial 
restrictions  which  have  been  placed  upon 
servicemen  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families  in  that  cemetery? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  On  the  pres- 
entation of  this  resolution,  I  do  not  re- 
call. I  do  recall  that  last  year,  when  the 
request  was  made  to  turn  over  jurisdic- 
tion to  them,  we  were  assured  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtte)  at 
that  time  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  sub- 
ject matters  he  would  go  into. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  it  develops,  after  a 
period  of  secrecy  and  hush-hush  pro- 
cedures that  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Strange  McNamara  apparently 
entered  into  some  kind  of  a  deal  to  allot 
about  a  quarter  acre  of  land  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  for  the  purpose,  along 
with  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  of  building  a  memorial 
to  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Was  there  any  submission  of  evidence, 
when  this  resolution  came  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  would  look  into  this 
kind  of  an  allocation  of  land  when  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  are  put  on 
notice  that  there  is  an  acute  shortage 
of  space  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
and  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  be 
buried  tnere? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  There  was 
no  discussion  of  the  subject  you  mention 
when  this  resolution  was  brought  up.  It 
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gives  them  the  Jurisdiction.  I  suggest 
that  it  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkagux)  . 
We  did  not  discuss  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  further  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  former  President  and 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Couil,  burled  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery;  by.  the  name  of  William  How- 
ard Taft,  whose  remains  require  no  part 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  Tliere  is 
also  buried  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing,  whose  remains  require  no  part 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  if,  be- 
ginning with  line  20  on  page  3,  the  au- 
thorization to  sit  and  act  during  the 
entire  present  Congress  is  traditional  and 
previously  accepted  language  and  if  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  Members  are  pro- 
tected by  the  balance  of  that  section  1(5) 
wherein  it  says  further  that  there  is  an 
exception  and  that  when  the  House  is  in 
session  they  shall  ask  permission  from 
day  to  day. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  The 
language  is  the  same  as  used  previously 
except  for  section  3  relating  to  the  juris- 
diction on  cemeteries. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Then  I  understand  there  is  no  new  lan- 
guage from  line  20  on  page  3  through 
line  10  on  page  4? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.   HALL.   I   thank  the   gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrTTEK    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  5,  after 
line  2,  Insert  the  following  paragraph: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Committee  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  cemeteries  of  the  United 
States  In  which  veterans  of  any  war  or  con- 
flict are  or  may  be  burled,  whether  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  except  cemeteries 
administered  by  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  The  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

On  page  6.  line  3.  Immediately  before  "Not- 
withstanding", ioaert  "Sxc.  4." 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  MAKE  INVESTIGAnONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
21  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  21 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  JanxAty  3, 
1969,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  make  investigations  and  studies 
as  required  In  connection  with  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  other  matters  referred  to  It  and, 
more  specifically  or  In  addition  thereto.  In 
connection  with  the  following  matters  with- 
in Its  jurisdiction: 

(l)(a)  The  status,  progress,  and  admin- 
istration of  Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  other 
water  resources  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  other 
agencies  Insofar  as  the  latter  affect  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs,  Inchidlng  (I)  poli- 
cies and  procedures  relating  to  such  pro- 
grams, (11)  projects  prevlovisly  authorized, 
(ill)  projects  proposed  for  authorization  and 
construction,  and  (Iv)  developments  tinder 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  and  the 
Rehabilitation  and  Betterlhent  Act;  (b) 
compacts  relating  to  the  use  and  apportion- 
ment of  Interstate  waters;  (c)  the  applica- 
tion to  Federal  agencies  and  activities  of 
State  laws  governing  the  control,  appropri- 
ation, and  distribution  of  water;  (d)  the 
saline  water  research  and  development  pro- 
gram; (e)  the  water  resources  research  pro- 
gram; and  (f )  water  resources  planning  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  including  the  establishment  of 
river  basin  commissions  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  n-ater  and  related 
land  resources  planning. 

(2)  (a)  llie  administration  and  operation 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  in- 
cluding those  which  govern  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  conservation  of  oil, 
gas,  helium,  geothermal  steam,  and  asso- 
ciated resources  of  the  public  and  other  Fed- 
eral lands;  (b)  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands  and  mining  Interests  generally, 
including  the  conditions,  problems,  and 
needs  of  the  mining  and  minerals  indus- 
tries; (c)  mineral  resources  surveys  and  the 
exploration,  development,  production,  and 
conservation  of  mineral  resources;  (d)  re- 
search facilities  needed  to  Improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  domestic  mining  and  minerals 
industries;  (e)  capability  of  mining  schools 
to  support  research  facilities  and  assure  do- 
mestic industry  of  a  continuing  source  of 
technical  talent;  (f)  proposed  long-range 
domestic  minerals  programs.  Including  avail- 
ability of  domestic  minerals  to  fulfill  all 
domestic  requirements;  (g)  Impact  upon  do- 
mestic mining  industries  caused  by  the  trans- 
fer or  disposal  of  excess  and  surplus  Govern- 
ment-owned metals  and  minerals;  and  (h) 
the  effects  upon  domestic  mining  industries 
resulting  from  the  world  metal  situation  and 
the  means  available  to  the  Government  to 
permit  domestic  mining  industries  to  com- 
pete favorably  in  domestic  and  world  mar- 
kets, including  cooperation  with  established 
international  organizations. 

(3)  (a)  The  status,  progress,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  park  system  and  its 
units,  including  national  seashores,  national 
rlverways,  and  national  recreation  areas,  and 


of  other  recreational  developments  on  public 
domain  lands  or  reservations  created  out  of 
the  public  domain  and  on  areas  under  the 
Jiulsdlction  of  or  affecting  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  and  (b)  national  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  the  administration  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

(4)  (a)  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  laws  governing  the  development,  uti- 
lization, and  conservation  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  resources  of  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of 
forest  reserves  created  out  of  the  public  do- 
main and  of  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  (b)  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Wilderness  Act;  and  (c)  the  withdrawal 
or  restriction  on  use  of  public  domain  or 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands.  Including  res- 
ervations created  out  of  the  public  domain, 
by  military  and  nonmilitary  agencies  of  the 
Government  from  normal  operation  of  the 
public  land  and  mining  laws  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

(5)  (a)  The  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs by  agencies  of  the  Government  par- 
ticipating therein,  the  programs  and  policies 
of  those  agencies,  the  adequacy  of  existing 
Indian  legislation,  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  It  is  being  administered;  (b)  the  re- 
lease of  Indian  tribes  and  bands  from  Fed- 
eral supervision,  preparation  therefor,  and 
the  effects  thereof;  (c)  the  availability  lo 
Indians  of  .health,  education,  and  welfare 
services  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  Federal  programs 
in  these  areas;  (d)  the  utilization  of  tribal 
lands  and  other  reso\xrces,  with  particular 
attention  to  tjie  means  of  developing  the 
skill  and  aptitudes  required  for  such  utiliza- 
tion. 

(6)  The  staiusy^progress,  and  admlnistr.i- 
tlon  of  the  terrlto?t»s  and  Insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Tru.st  Territory  of  the  Pacific  I.sland.s; 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the  Re- 
vised Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  of  1954.  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  of  1949.  and 
Guam  Organic  Act  of  1950,  all  as  amended; 
local  conditions  bearing  upon  and  the  pro- 
visions to  be  included  In  org.inlc  acts  for 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  the  extension  of  various 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  American  Samoa 
a^d  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  I.«- 
lands;  the  granting  of  citizenship  to  resi- 
dents of  American  Samoa;  operations  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and  American  interests  In 
Antarctica. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  making  suc!i 
investigations  and  studies,  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may  sit,  hold 
hearings,  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  ll.e 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possesslon.s, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  the  Pacific  flag  areas  of  the 
United  States  as  the  nature  of  the  Investiga- 
tion or  study  requires,  and  be  represented  at 
any  meeting  called  by  an  established  inter- 
national organization  to  consider  matters 
that  affect  the  areas  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee;  may  do  so  not  only  during  t!ie 
session  but  also  during  periods  of  recess  aiid 
adjournment;  and  may  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  designated  by  him  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
TJnlted  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shaU  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Its  members 
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and  employees  ein««««l  m  c*rrylng  out  thrtr 
ofllcUl  dutlM  under  switlon  190(d)  of  Utle  3. 
United  St»t«  Code:   Provided   (1)    Th»t  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  mhaU 
receive  or   expend   local  currenctee  for  •ub- 
•iBtence  In  any  counti7  at  a  rate  In  ezceaa  of 
the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  lec- 
tlon  50a(b)    of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954   as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-«33,  ap- 
proved October  7.  19«4:   (3)  that  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  an  amount  for  tranaportaUon  In 
excess   of   actual    transportation    costs:     (3) 
that    no    appropriated    funds    shaU    be    ex- 
pended   for    the    purpose    of    defraying    ex- 
pense* of  members  of  said  committee  or  lU 
employees  In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds    are    available    for    this    purpose;     (4) 
that  each  member  oc  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized   report  showing  the 
number    of    days    visited    In    each    country 
whose     local     currencies     were    spent,     the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the    cost   of    such    transportation    and    the 
Identification   of    the   agency    All   such   In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  nied  by  the  chair- 
man-with  the  Committee  on  House  Admtn- 
Utratlon     and     shall     be     <^>en     to     public 
Inspection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  'during  the 
reading ' .  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  *Mr.  Al- 
bert >.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection.  » 

COMMITTKK  AlfXMDMSMT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  5.  line  7.  strike  out  'Antarctica." 
and  insert:  "Antarctica:  Provided,  That  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  InvesU- 
gated  6y  any  other  committee  of  the  House. " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
jrield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  included  to  the  effect 
that  the  committee  shall  not  undertake 
any  investigation  of  any  subject  which 
is  being  Investigated  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  standard  languAge  which  we  place 
in  every  resolution  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
conflicts  and  duplications. 

In  this  particular  resolution,  as  well 
as  in  the  next  one  to  follow,  apparently 
when  they  were  drawn  originally,  this 
particular  sentence  was  inadvertently 
left  out.  The  Committee  on  Rules  felt 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  this  resolu- 
tion as  well  as  House  Resolution  76. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  was  offered 
to  awxomplish  that  purpose. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

question  is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZINO  COMMITTEE  ON  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  TO  CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  OP 
THE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGE- 
MENT. OPERATION.  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OP  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  76 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxa  76 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee.  U  authorized  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 

the  following : 

(1)  the  organlzaUon.  management,  opera- 
tion, and  admlnUtratlon  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(3)  the  organization,  management,  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  any  Independent 
agency  or  InstrumentaUty  of  government  op- 
eraUng  solely  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

and  ..     _., 

(3t  those  operations  or  activities  directly 
affecting  the  Dlstrtct  of  ColumbU.  of  any 
governmental  agency  or  Instrumentality  op- 
erating on  a  regional  basis  entirely  within 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Ftor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  time*  and  places  within  the 
United  Stetes.  whether  the  House  U  In  ses- 
sion, haa  racwed.  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearlnsa.  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documenU.  as  It  deems 
necessary:  except  that  neither  the  commit- 
tee nor  any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit 
while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless  special 
leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obUlned  from 
the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee  des- 
ignated by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  eoon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committees  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provUlon  of  law.  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  In  foreign  countries 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  ex- 
penses of  lU  members  or  other  MMnbere  or 
employees  traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


coMMrms  Aii«in)i«MT 

The  SPEAKER.  <rhe  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line 
3,  strike  out  "area."  and  insert  "area:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  committee  shall  not  under- 
take any  investigation  of  any  subject  which 
Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other  committee 
of  the  House." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  wsis  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT  BILL 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  for  myself  and  many  col- 
leagues, a  blU  consenting  to  the  Susque- 
harma  River  Basin  compact  and  making 
the   United   Stetes   a   signatory    party 

thereto. 

By  any  sUndard  the  Susqueharma 
River  Basin  is  a  major  basin.  The  river 
is  448  mUes  in  length,  the  24th  longest 
river  in  the  United  Stetes.  Prom  Its 
source.  Otsego  Lake  in  New  York.  It  flows 
southward  through  Pennsylvania  to  the 
sea  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  The  river  drains  an 
area  of  27,500  square  miles,  the  17th 
largest  basin  in  the  United  Stetes.  In  the 
basin  live  3,121,000  people. 

The  Susquehanna  River  drains  more 
than  46  percent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
more  than  1  in  5  of  its  people  live  in  the 
basin.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  basin's 
area  is  in  Pennsylvania,  and  80  percent 
of  its  population  are  Pennsylvanians. 

A  single  administrative  agency  to  plan 
and  coordinate  programs  is  required  to 
provide  for  the  optimum  conservation, 
development,  utilization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  tliis  vast,  relatively  unde- 
veloped region.  The  only  means  to  this 
end  is  a  Pederal-interstete  compact,  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact.  It 
has  already  been  enacted  by  the  Stetes 
of  Maryland  and  New  York  and  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  What  re- 
mains is  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Susquehanna  com- 
pact is  not  the  first  of  Its  type.  In  1961 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact.  It  joins  together  in  a 
common  effort  the  four  Stetes  of  that 
basin.  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  the  United 
Stetes.  In  all  essential  respects  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  compacts 
are  substentlally  similar.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  language  of  the  Susquehanna  is 
copied  /rom  Delaware.  It  cannot  be  said, 
therefore,  that  this  type  of  instrument  is 
untried.  Moreover,  that  two  of  the  Stetes 
of  the  Delaware  compact— Pennsylvania 
and  New  York— think  weU  enough  of 
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that  Pederal-interstete  compact  to  en- 
act virtually  the  same  arrangement  for 
Uie  Susquehanna  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  eCQcacy  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  compact.  Only  in  two  significant 
substantive  respects  do  the  two  compacts 
differ.  The  Susquehanna  compact  is 
more  explicit  than  the  Delaware  in  em- 
powering the  Federal-interstate  Com- 
mission to  promote  proper  flood  plain 
zoning  and  management.  This  change 
has  merit  in  its  own  right,  but.  in  addi- 
tion, it  serves  to  promote  the  policy  the 
Congress  enunciated  in  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  enacted  as 
title  xm  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  The  new  Fed- 
eral stetute  requires  effective  State  and 
local  land  use  management  in  flood 
plains  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of 
flood  insurance  policies. 

The  second  difference  lies  in  the 
greater  attention  given  by  the  Susque- 
hanna compact  to  amenities  such  as  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  scenic 
values  and  historical  and  cultural  sites. 
I  note  once  more  this  aspect  of  the  com- 
pact is  particularly  importent  since  the 
Susquehanna  is  the  last  remaining  rela- 
tively undeveloped  major  basin  of  the 
Northeast-Middle  Atlantic  region,  the 
most  den$ely  populated  part  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  compact  is  a  long,  complex  docu- 
ment. It  is  broad  in  scope  as  just  the 
listing  of  its  substantive  articles  will 
show.  They  include:  Water  supply,  water 
quality  mansigement  and  control,  flood 
protection,  watershed  management,  rec- 
reation, hydroelectric  power,  and  with- 
drawals and  diversions  in  protected  areas 
and  emergencies. 

The  purposes  of  the  compact  in  gen- 
eral "are  to  promote  interstate  comity; 
to  remove  causes  of  possible  controversy; 
to  make  secure  and  protect  developments 
within  the  Stetes ;  to  encourage  and  pro- 
vide for  the  planning,  conservation,  utili- 
zation, development,  management,  and 
control  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin;  to  provide  for  cooperation  and  co- 
ordinated planning  and  action  by  the 
signatory  parties  with  respect  to  water 
resources:  and  to  apply  the  principle  of 
equal  and  uniform  treatment  to  all  users 
of  water  and  of  water  related  facilities 
without  regard  to  political  boundaries." 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  basin  are  of  local. 
State,  regional,  and  national  importance 
the  compact  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  composed  of  the  very  top- 
most level  of  Stete  officials — the  Gover- 
nors or  their  immediate  representa- 
tives— and  a  direct  representetive  of  the 
President.  It  is  empowered  to  develop 
and  effectuate  plans,  policies  and  proj- 
ects relating  to  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin: 

It  shall  adopt  and  promote  uniform  and 
coordinated  policies  for  water  conservation 
and  management  .  .  .  [and]  shall  encourage 
and  direct  the  planning,  development,  opera- 
tion, and  subject  to  applicable  laws,  the  fi- 
nancing of  water  resources  projects  accord- 
ing to  such  plans  and  policies. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  compact  is 
broad  in  scope.  Necessarily,  those  powers 
conferred   on   the   Susquehaima   River 


Basin  Commission  are  broad.  But  the 
compact  also  provides  that: 

It  Is  the  express  intent  of  the  signatory 
parties  that  the  commission  shall  engage  in 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  project  only  when  the  project  Is 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  and  no  other  competent  agency 
is  in  a  position  to  act.  or  such  agency  fails 
to  act.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Moreover,  the  signatory  parties  affirm 
as  their  steted  policy  'to  preserve  and 
utilize  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  existing  offices  and  agencies  of 
government  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  compact,  and  the  commission  is  di- 
rected to  utilize  those  offices  and  agen- 
cies for  the  purposes  of  this  compact. 

The  document  provides  expressly  that: 

Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  modify  or  qualify  the  au- 
thority of  any  signatory  party  to  enact  any 
legislation  or  enforce  any  additional  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  powers  of  the  Congress  are  spe- 
ciflcally  protected.  Article  1.4  states: 

Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  relinquish  tlie  functions,  powers, 
or  duties  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  control  of  any 
navigable  waters  within  the  basin,  nor  shall 
any  provisions  hereof  be  construed  In  der- 
ogation of  any  of  the  constitutional  powers 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states  and 
with  foreign  nations.  The  power  and  right 
of  the  Congress  to  withdraw  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  party  to  this  compact  or 
to  revise  or  modify  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  provisions  under  which  it  may  remain  a 
party  by  amendment,  repeal,  or  modification 
of  any  Federal  statute  applicable  hereto  is 
recognized  by  the  signatory  parties. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  also 
contains  a  number  of  reservations  and 
conditions  with  respect  to  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  compact.  In  the  main, 
these  follow  the  Delaware  compact  prec- 
edent, but  there  are  some  changes. 

The  Susquehanna  compact  makes  it 
clear  that  the  U.S.  member  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Commission  is  to 
be  the  direct  representetive  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  the  intent  of  the  Delaware 
compact  and  the  Federal  enabling  stat- 
ute, and,  for  that  matter,  the  practice 
that  has  been  followed.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  coordinatlve  authority  of  Gov- 
ernors *rith  respect  to  State  agencies 
made  iwnecessary  that  the  Federal  mem- 
ber of /the  commission  be  directly  re- 
sponsiBle  to  the  head  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

It  was  felt  necessary,  too,  to  clarify 
the  assurance  contained  in  the  Delaware 
compact  and  repeated  in  the  Susque- 
hanna that,  except  as  specifically  re- 
quired by  the  compact,  or  reservations 
in  the  enabling  statute,  the  responsibil- 
ities of  other  Federal  of  other  Federal 
agencies  are  not  affected.  In  any  event, 
the  language  of  this  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Congress  reserves  its  full  au- 
thority to  legislate. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Delaware 
statute,  provisions  carried  over  in  the 
Susquehanna,  are  designed  to  make  the 
Pederal-interstete  Commission  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  some  purposes,  but  not 
for  others.  In  several  instances,  however, 
a  change  from  the  Delaware  model  is 
warranted. 


One  of  these  makes  clear  that  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Commission  is  not 
a  Federal  agency  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act.  The  reserva- 
tion to  the  Susquehaima  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide that  no  license  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  develop  a  project 
for  hydroelectric  power  generation  would 
be  required  if  the  project  were  one  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  and  if  the  au- 
thorization included  hydroelectric  power. 

The  Delaware  statute  continues  in  un- 
modified form  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration over  water  quality  in  the  Dela- 
ware River.  This  seems  rather  anomalous 
since  the  Federal-interstate  Commission 
has  regulatory  authority  over  water  qual- 
ity, and  one  of  its  members  is  the  Presi- 
dent's representative.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  U.S.  member  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  is  the  Secretary 
ofgthe  Interior.  To  avoid  this  anomaly, 
the  Susquehanna  bill  provides  for  a 
limitation  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  U.S.  mem- 
ber concurs  in  Commission  action  re- 
garding water  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  we  are  mak- 
ing is  not  a  hastily  conceived  one.  The 
Interstate  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  met  for  the 
first  time  in  May  1962.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee, which  continues  to  exist  under 
legislation  enacted  by  each  of  the  States, 
is  made  up  of  representatives  of  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  respective  State  goverrunents.  In 
1964  the  advisory  committee  established 
a  special  task  force  to  draft  a  document, 
the  ultimate  product  of  which  is  before 
this  body.  Between  its  first  meeting  in 
June  1964  and  its  final  one  in  March 
1966.  the  task  force  met  19  times.  Periodi- 
cally the  parent  body  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  task  force,  and  in  April  1966,  ap- 
proved the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact  for  publication  and  distribu- 
tion. Following  the  document's  publica- 
tion, the  advisory  committee  distributed 
it  widely.  Copies  were  sent  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  to  inter- 
ested private  persons.  Many  comments 
and  suggestions  were  received,  and  many 
of  these  were  incorporated  in  the  draft 
document  that  was  presented  to  the 
legislatures.  In  1967,  the  compact  was 
adopted  by  Maryland  and  New  York,  in , 
1968  by  Pennsylvania. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  com- 
pact is  but  the  second  Federal-interstate 
compact  the  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  to  consider.  The  compact  device, 
however,  is  a  very  familiar  one.  Recog- 
nition of  its  use  was  given  in  article  I, 
section  10  of  the  Constitution  which 
states  that : 

No  state  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Con- 
gress .  .  .  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Com- 
pact with  another  State  or  a  foreign  power. 

At  least  13  agreements  were  concluded 
during  the  colonial  period.  One,  the  Po- 
tomac River  compact  of  1785,  was  in 
effect  until  it  was  replaced  a  few  years 
ago.  Since  the  Constitution  went  into 
effect  more  than  150  interstete  compacts 
have  been  adopted.  The  device  has  been 
used  in  such  diverse  fields  as  education, 
planning  and  development,  transporta- 
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tkm,  eonMrratloii  and  eorrectlons.  It  has 
a  kmg  and  honorable  hlatory  In  regard 
to  apportionment  of  water,  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  water  resources  develop- 
ment. In  short,  the  compact  Is  the  ac- 
cepted device  to  bring  about  cooperation 
among  governments  to  achieve  a  com- 
mon end.  With  four  major  governments, 
the  three  States  and  the  United  States, 
sharing  Jurisdiction  In  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin,  the  only  way  that  each  may 
meet  Its  responsibilities  in  the  region  is 
through  their  acting  together  This  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact 
makes  possible. 

The  Susquehanna  Is  the  last  major 
relatively  undeveloped  river  basin  In  the 
Northeast- Middle  Atlantic  region.  Ac- 
cordingly. It  Is  particularly  in  need  of  a 
Federal-Interstate  coordinating  mecha- 
nism to  guide  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  administration  of  Its  resources 
In  a  manner  which  will  most  efDciently 
serve  the  needs  of  its  population,  and 
which  will  preserve  and  enhance  Its  value 
as  a  scenic  and  recreational  asset  for  the 
tens  of  millions  who  live  within  several 
himdred. miles  of  the  basin.  Pine  as  the 
individual  programs  of  many  Federal 
agencies  may  be,  and  valuable  as  the  ef- 
forts of  the  three  separate  States  and 
each  of  their  agencies  may  be.  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  governmental 
management  instrument  is  by  far  the 
best  hopepf  safeguarding  and  maximiz- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  Susquehanna 
in  a  way  that  will  accord  proper  recogni- 
tion and  give  effect  to  the  State,  regional, 
and  national  interests  involved.  Because 
the  extreme  population  pressures  already 
ringing  the  basin  are  bound  to  accelerate 
the  trend  toward  fragmented,  duplica- 
tive, and  unplanned  development,  an 
overall,  combined  Instnunent  for  the 
legal  and  administrative  coordination  of 
Federal  and  SUte  activity  Is  urgent  The 
dangers  of  fragmentation  arise,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  separatism  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
Individuality  of  State  programs. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact 
can  provide  the  means  of  overcoming 
these  difQculties.  If  Congress  also  enacts 
it,  the  document  will  be  both  Federal  and 
State  law.  Consequently,  all  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  working  in  any 
part  of  the  basin  will  be  brought  within 
a  single  framework.  The  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission  composed  of  the 
very  topmost  level  of  State  representa- 
tion— the  Governors  or  their  immediate 
representatives — and  a  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  will  come  Into 
operation.  While  the  Commission  will  be 
an  administrative  body  in  its  own  right. 
the  compact  contains  specific  safeguards 
against  its  displacing  existing  agencies — 
Federal,  State,  or  local.  Coordination  will 
be  achieved,  while  permitting  all  existing 
talents  and  facilities  to  be  employed. 

I  repeat,  the  Susquehanna  compact 
would  not  be  the  first  of  its  type.  In 
1961  the  Congress  enacted  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact.  While  it  was  made 
clear  at  the  time  that  the  Federal-inter- 
state compact  was  an  experiment,  and 
some  Federal  agencies  took  the  position 
that  It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  prece- 
dent, the  record  of  su^hlevement  under 
the  Delaware  compact  demonstrates  that 
a  sir"'!'^''  instrument  would  be  most  ad- 


vantageous for  the  Susquehanna  Basin. 
The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
successfully  managed  the  acute  water 
shortage  of  the  mld-1990'8  without  deny- 
ing essential  supplies  to  any  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  entities  dependent  on 
Delaware  Basin  water.  Including  the 
tremendous  metropolitan  complexes  of 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  It  also 
succeeded  in  formulating  and  harmoniz- 
ing a  set  of  basinwide  water  quaUty 
standards  for  submission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  such  an  accomplishment  In 
the  entire  Nation,  and  it  was  done  in  an 
area  of  varied  and  complex  water  prob- 
lems embracing  parts  of  four  States. 
Third,  the  Delaware  Commission  is 
spearheading  the  studies  necessary  to 
protect  the  environment  in  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area. 
Since  this  involves  the  close  meshing  of 
the  planning,  develop>mental  and  con- 
servation activities  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  doubtful  that  it  could  be 
properly  undertaken  at  all  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Delaware  compact.  Finally, 
the  compact  has  established  the  inter- 
governmental operating  agency  which 
was  able  to  act  as  the  local  sponsor  of 
several  Federal  reservoir  projects.  Since 
the  benefits  of  each  of  these  projects  will 
be  substantially  interstate  in  character, 
no  one  State,  and  certainly  no  combina- 
tion of  local  governments  within  a  State, 
was  In  a  position  to  give  the  necessary 
local  assurances.  It  is  submitted  that 
these  four  major  accomplishments  illus- 
trate what  could  be  done  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, if  a  similar  compact  and  Federal 
enabling  statute  were  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  that  basin. 

I  repeat,  only  in  two  significant  sub- 
stantive respects  do  the  two  compacts 
differ.  The  Susquehanna  compact  is  more 
explicit  In  empowering  the  Federal-in- 
terstate Commission  to  promote  proper 
flood  plain  zoning  and  management.  Not 
only  is  this  an  important  advance,  but  it 
Is  directly  in  line  with  the  policies  of  the 
Congress  which  enacted  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  as  title  13 
of  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act.  This  new 
Federal  statute  requires  effective  State 
and  local  land  use  management  in  flood 
plains  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  availability 
of  insurance  under  the  Federal  program. 

I  emphasize,  the  second  difference  is  In 
the  greater  attention  to  concern  with 
amenities  such  as  scenic  values  and  his- 
torical and  cultural  sites.  This  is  par- 
ticularly significant  for  the  Susquehanna 
because  as  pointed  out  earlier,  this  basin 
is  the  last  remaining  relatively  undevel- 
oped major  basin  In  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Susquehanna  compact  must  be 
part  of  a  Federal  statute  which  will  do 
two  things:  First,  enact  it  into  Federal 
law,  thereby  making  the  United  States 
a  fup  participant;  and  second,  contain 
such  auxiliary  provisions  as  are  desirable 
to  fit  the  compact  into  the  general  pat- 
tern of  Federal  law.  Section  1  of  the  bill 
accomplishes  the  first  task.  Section  2 
covers  the  second  requirement  In  much 
the  same  fashion  as  similar  provisions  of 
the  Federal  enabling  statute  for  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  compact.  However, 


there  are  several  differences  between  the 
Susquehanna  bill  and  the  "reservations" 
Included  as  part  of  the  Delaware  statute. 
These  are  indicated  below,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  the  changes. 

Section  2(q)  of  the  Susquehaima  bill 
Is  identical  with  section  IS.Kr)  of  the 
Delaware  statute,  except  for  the  addition 
of  language  making  it  clear  that  the  U.S. 
member  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  is  to  be  the  direct  represent- 
ative of  the  President.  This  is  the  intent 
of  the  Delaware  compact  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral enabling  statute.  It  was  recognized 
that  to  match  the  coordinatlve  authority 
of  the  Governors  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  State  agencies,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Federal  member  of  the 
Commission  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  executive  branch. 
However,  a  draft  Executive  order  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  the  Water  Resources  Coimcil  would 
have  subjected  the  Federal  members  of 
compact  commissions  to  check  by  both 
field  level  interdepartmental  committees 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council.  For- 
timately,  the  President  has  not  issued 
the  order,  but  the  auspices  under  which 
it  was  proposed  appears  to  make  it  de- 
sirable that  Congress  reinforce  its  orig- 
inal intent.  Impeding  and  downgrading 
the  Presidents  representative  on  a  Fed- 
eral-interstate body  would  give  individ- 
ual Federal  agencies  powers  of  delay  and 
ultimate  vetoes  properly  exercised  only 
by  Congress  and  the  President,  and 
would  materially  impair  the  coordinating 
capability  of  the  compact. 

In  this  same  connection.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  draft  of  enabling  legislation 
for  the  Susquehanna  compact  presented 
to  the  States  by  the  Water  Resources 
Coimcll  would  give  the  U.S.  member  a 
veto  over  Commission  action.  The  Dela- 
ware statute  confines  such  power  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  and  carefully 
details  the  procedures  and  circum- 
stances for  Its  exercise,  in  order  to  make 
clear  that  any  such  action  is  intended 
to  be  extraordinary,  and  only  for  trxUy 
compelling  reasons. 

Section  2(r)  of  the  Susquehanna  bill 
is  equivalent  to  section  IS.Ks)  of  the 
Delaware  statute  In  purpose  and  mean- 
ing. Both  provide  assurance  that,  except 
as  specifically  required  by  the  compact, 
or  reservations  in  the  enabling  statute, 
the  responsibilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies  are  unaffected.  If  It  were  not  for 
the  recent  suggestions  that  Individual 
executive  agencies  should  be  unilaterally 
free  to  offer  their  own  Interpretations  of 
any  other  act  of  Congress  as  a  basis  for 
disregarding  the  compact  and  the  Fed- 
eral-Interstate Commission,  alteration  of 
the  Delaware  statute's  language  on  this 
point  probably  would  not  have  occurred 
to  anyone.  However,  it  now  seems  desira- 
ble to  make  It  even  clearer  that  in  enact- 
ing the  Susquehanna  compact,  the  Con- 
gress reserves  Its  full  authority  to  legis- 
late, and  that  it  Is  not  conferring  a  like 
authority  on  Individual  segments  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Delaware 
statute  are  designed  to  make  the  Federal- 
Interstate  Commission  a  Federal  agency 
for  some  purposes  but  not  for  others.  On 
the  whole,  there  Is  no  dlfBculty  with  this 
concept.  In  fact,  the  basic  value  of  the 
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Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
is  that  it  will  be  a  hybrid,  able  to  accom- 
plish tasks  that  neither  Federal  nor  State 
Governments  could  do  separately.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  well  to  Improve  on  the 
Delaware  statute  in  several  particulars. 
First.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
section  2(1) — the  comparable  provision 
to  section  IS.Km)  of  the  Delaware  stat- 
ute— it  would  be  appropriate  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  is  hot  a  Federal>gency  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act. 
I  say  again  a  consequence  would  be  to 
require  the  commission  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense from  the  FPC  if  It  should  decide 
to  develop  a  project  for  hydroelectric 
power  generation.  The  S(isqiieTian^  bill 
incorporates  this  suggstetion,  but  It  also 
provides  that  no  sucl^  license  would  be 
required,  If  the  projefct  Is  one  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  anja  If  the  authorization 
includes  hydroelectric  power. 

Second.  The  Delaware  statute  con- 
tinues the  Jurisdiction  in  immodified 
form  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  over  water  quality  in 
the  Delaware  River.  This  seems  rather 
anomalous,  because  the  Federal-inter- 
state Commission  has  regulatory  author- 
ity over  water  quality  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  is  the  Presi- 
dent's representative.  In  fact,  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  himself  the 
U.S.  member.  In  order  to  remove  this 
anomaly,  the  Susquehanna  bill  provides 
for  a  limitation  on  the  applicability  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
In  which  the  U.S.  member  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Commission  concurs  In  Commis- 
sion action  regarding  water  quality  con- 
trol. It  seems  destructive  to  authorize 
the  Federal  executive  branch  to  proceed 
in  two  Independent  and  possibly  con- 
flicting ways  to  abate  pollutio>i. 

Third.  The  general  effect  of  the  Dela- 
ware statute  and  its  interpretation  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  to  ex- 
clude employees  of  the  Federal-Inter- 
state Commission  from  coverage  by  the 
Federal  employees  retirement  system  and 
other  Federal  employee  frjhge  benefits. 
Since  such  a  commission  it'-Aot  entirely  a 
Federal  agency,  there  is  justice  in  the 
position.  However,  It  would  be  desirable 
to  authorize  the  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering employee  benefit  plans  to 
make  coverage  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral-interstate Commission.  If  the  Com- 
mission were  willing  to  pay  the  full 
employer's  share,  and  the  Conunlssion's 
employees  were  required  to  pay  the  re- 
mainder of  the  premiums,  there  would 
be  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
States  make  such  arrangements  with 
interstate  agencies  in  which  they  partici- 
pate. Accordingly,  section  2(m)  of  the 
Susquehanna  bill  authorizes  the  making 
of  coverage  p^reements.  Otherwise,  it  is 
identical  with  the  Delaware  statute  pro- 
vision. 

Finally,  two  provisions  of  the  Delaware 
statute  have  been  omitted  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna bill,  because  their  purposes  are 
accomplished  by  provisions  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna compact  Itself.  These  provi- 
sions of  the  Delaware  statute  are:  Sec- 
tions 15.1  (d)  and  (h). 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  submit  in  the  best  inter- 


est of  this  Nation  this  bill  should  become 
law. 

A  list  of  Pennsylvania  sponsors  and  the 
> House  Joint  resolution  follows: 

PEHNStXVANIA  MEMBERS  COSPONSORING  CON- 
GRESSMAN Daniel  J.  Flood's  Bill  To  Estab- 
lish THE  StrSQUZHANNA  RiVER  BASIN  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.    SCHNEESELI,   Mf.   ROONET.   Mr.   BlLBCRG, 

Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pulton,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  MoosHEAD,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Oreen, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  VicoRrro,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Btrne,  and  Mr. 
McDade. 

H.J.  Res.  380 
Joint  resolution  consenting  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Compact,  enacting  tlie 
same  Into  law  thereby  making  the  United 
States  a  signatory  party;   making  certain 
reservations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  related  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

StrSQUEHANNA   RiVER   BaSIN   COMPACT 

Section  1.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  here- 
by given  to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Compact  In  the  form  substantially  as  fol- 
lows, and  the  Compact  Is  hereby  enacted 
Into  law  thereby  making  the  United  States  a 
signatory  party  thereto. 

•SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 
"Preamble 
"Whereas  the  signatory  parties  hereto  rec- 
ognize the  water  resources  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  as  regional  assets  vested 
with  local,  state,  and  national  Interest  for 
which  they  have  a  Joint  responsibility;  and 
declare. as  follows: 

"1.  The  conservation,  utilization,  develop- 
ment, management,  and  control  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
under  comprehensive  multiple  purpose  plan- 
ning win  bring  the  greatest  benefits  and 
produce  the  most  efBclent  service  In  the 
public   Interest;    and 

"2.  This  comprehensive  planning  admin- 
istered by  a  basln-wlde  agency  will  provide 
flood  damage  reduction,  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  surface  and  ground  water  sup- 
ply for  municipal,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural, uses,  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  relation  to  reservoirs,  lakes  and 
streams,  propagation  of  fish  and  game,  pro- 
motion of  forest  land  management,  soil  con- 
servation, and  watershed  projects,  protection 
and  aid  to  fisheries,  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  potentialities.  Improved  navi- 
gation, control  of  the  movement  of  salt 
water,  abatement  and  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion, and  regulation  of  stream  flows  toward 
the  attainment  of  these  goals;  and 

"3.  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
presently  subject  to  the  duplicating,  over- 
lapping, and  uncoordinated  administration 
of  a  large  number  of  governmental  agencies 
which  exercise  a  multiplicity  of  powers  re- 
sulting In  a  splintering  of  authority  and 
responsibility;  and 

"4.  The  Interstate  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland,  on  the  basis  of  Its  studies  and 
delilaeratlon  has  concluded  that  regional  de- 
velopment of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Is  feasible,  advisable,  and  urgently  needed, 
and  has  recommended  that  an  intergovern- 
mental compact  with  Federal  participation 
be  consummated  to  this  end;  and 

"5.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Peideral  govern- 
ment have  recognized  a  national  Interest  In 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  by  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, and  other  Federal  agencies  to  cooper- 
ate In  making  comprehensive  surveys  and  re- 


ports concerning  the  water  resources  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  In  which  individ- 
ually or  severally  the  technical  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  many  Federal  and  state  agencies 
have  been  enlisted,  and  which  are  being  or 
have  been  coordinated  through  a  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Study  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department 
of  Agrlciilture,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  its  predecessor  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland  are  or  were  represented; 
and 

"6.  Some  three  million  people  live  and 
work  In  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  and 
Its  environs,  and  the  government,  employ- 
ment. Industry,  and  economic  development 
of  the  entire  region  and  the  health,  safety, 
and  general  well  being  of  its  population  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  affected  vitally  by 
the  conservation,  utilization,  development, 
management,  and  control  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin;  and 

"7.  Demands  upon  the  water  resources  of 
the  basin  are  expected  to  mount  because  of 
anticipated  Increases  In  population  and  by 
reason  of  Industrial  and  economic  growth  of 
the  basin  and  Its  service  area;  and 

"8.  Water  resources  planning  and  develop- 
ment are  technical,  complex,  and  expensive, 
often  requiring  fifteen  to  twenty  years  from 
the  conception  to  the  completion  of  large  or 
extensive  projects;  and 

"9.  The  public  Interest  requires  that  facil- 
ities must  be  ready  and  operative  when  and 
where  needed,  to  avoid  the  damages  of  un- 
expected fioods  or  prolonged  drought,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

"10.  The  Interstate  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  has  prepared 
a  draft  of  an  Intergovernmental  compact  for 
the  creation  of  a  baa«n  agency,  and  the  sig- 
natory parties  desire  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses thereof;  Now  therefore 

'The  States  of  New  York  and  Maryland 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  hereby 
solemnly  covenant  and  agree  with  each 
other,  upon  the  enactment  of  concurrent 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  respective  state  legisla- 
tures, to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Com- 
pact which  consists  of  this  Preamble  and  the 
Articles  that  follow. 

"Article  i 

"SHORT    title,    definitions,    PURPOSES,    AND 
LIMITATIONS 

"Section  1.1 — Short  TTtle.  This  compact 
shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited  as  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact. 

"1.2 — DEfTNrrioNs.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
compact,  and  of  any  supplemental  or  con- 
curring legislation  enacted  pursuant  to  It: 

"1.  'Basin'  shall  mean  the  area  of  drainage 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Its  tributaries 
Into  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge  between 
Havre  de  Grace  and  Perryvllle,  Maryland. 

"2.  'Commission'  shall  mean  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission  hereby 
created,  and  the  term  'Commissioner'  shall 
mean  a  member  of  the  cc»nmlsslon. 

"3.  "Cost'  shall  mean  direct  and  Indirect 
expenditures,  commitment,  and  net  induced 
adverse  effects,  whether  or  not  compensated 
for,  used  or  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
establishment,  acquisition,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  a  project. 

"4.  'Diversion'  shall  mean  the  transfer  of 
water  Into  or  from  the  basin. 

"6,  'Faculty'  shall  mean  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  within  or  without  the  basin, 
and  Improvements  thereof  or  thereon,  and 
any  and  all  rights  of  way.  water,  water  rights, 
plants  structures,  machinery,  and  equipment 
acquired,    constructed,    operated,    or   main- 
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teliMd  for  tlM  lMn>flc.tfcl  uae  or  water  r«- 
■oxircM  or  f«Ut«d  UzmI  um*  or  ocb«rwU«  in- 
cluding, without  llinlUnt  thm  genenOlty  of 
tb«  forecolnc.  any  and  aU  tbUi^  and  appur- 
tenances n«c— iTy,  uaeful,  or  convenient  for 
the  conuol.  coUectlon.  storage,  wlttodrawal, 
diversion,  release,  treatment,  transmission, 
sale,  or  exchange  of  water:  or  for  navigation 
thereon,  or  the  development  and  use  of  hy- 
droelectric energy  and  power,  and  pubUc 
recreaUonal  facUlUee;  or  the  propagation  of 
nsh  and  wildlife;  or  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  water  reaourcee  of  the  basin  or  any  ex- 
isting or  future  water  supply  source,  or  to 
facilitate  any  other  uses  of  any  of  them. 

"6.  Federal  government'  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  any  appropriate  branch,  department, 
bureau,  or  division  thereof,  as  the  case  may 

"7.  'Project'  shall  mean  any  work,  service, 
or  activity  which  U  separately  planned, 
financed,  or  Identified  by  the  commission,  or 
any  separate  facility  undertaken  or  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  commission  or  otherwise 
within  a  specified  area,  for  the  conservation, 
utilization,  control,  development,  or  man- 
agement of  water  resourcee  which  can  be 
established  and  uUllzed  independently  or  as 
an  addition  to  an  existing  facility  and  can  be 
coiMldereiV  as  a  separate  entity  for  purposes 
of  evaluation. 

"8.  'Signatory  party"  shall  mean  a  state  or 
commonwealth  party  to  thu  compact,  or  the 
Federal  government. 

"0.  'Waters'  shall  mean  both  surface  and 
underground  waters  which  are  contained 
wuhln  the  drainage  area  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  %be  states  of  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland. 

"10.  'Water  resources'  shall  Include  all 
waters  and  related  natural  resources  within 
the  basin. 

"11.  'Withdrawal'  shall  mean  a  taking  or 
removal  of  water  from  any  source  within  the 
basin  for  use  within  the  basin. 

"13.  'Person'  shall  mean  an  Individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  unincorporated  as- 
sociation, and  the  like  and  shall  have  no 
gender,  and  the  singular  shall  Include  the 
plural. 

"1.3 — PuEPOSK  AND  PiNDiNca.  The  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  respective  signatory  parties 
hereby  find  and  declare : 

"1.  The  water  resources  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  are  effected  with  a  local. 
state,  regional,  and  national  Interest,  and  the 
planning,  conservation,  utilization,  develop- 
ment, management,  and  control  of  these  re- 
sources, under  appropriate  arrangements  for 
Intergovernmental  cooperation,  are  public 
purposes  of  the  respective  signatory  parties. 
"2.  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
subject  to  the  soyerelgn  rights  and  reepon- 
slblUUes  of  the  signatory  parUes,  and  It  U 
the  purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  for 
a  Joint  exercise  of  these  powers  of  sover- 
eignty In  the  common  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  region. 

"3.  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
functionally  Interrelated,  and  the  uses  of 
these  resources  are  interdependent.  A  single 
administrative  agency  Is  therefore  essential 
for  effective  and  econonucal  direction,  su- 
pervision, and  coordination  of  water  resources 
efforts  and  programs  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  and  of  private  enterprise. 
"4.  Present  and  future  demands  require 
increasing  economies  and  efflclencles  In  the 
use  and  reuse  of  water  resources,  and  these 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  comprehenalve 
planning,  programming,  and  management 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  adminlatra- 
tlve  agency. 

"5.  In  general,  the  purpoeea  of  this  com- 
pact are  to  promote  interstate  conUty:  to 
remove  causes  of  possible  controversy:  to 
make  secure  and  protect  developments  with- 
in the  states;  to  encourage  and  provide  for 
the  planning,  conservation,  utilization,  de- 
velopment, management,  and  control  of  the 
#»t«r  reaourcee  of  the  basin;  to  provide  for 
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cooperative  and  coordinated  plaimlng  and 
action  by  the  signatory  pwu-Ues  with  respect 
to  water  reaourcee;  and  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  and  uniform  treatment  to  all 
users  of  water  and  of  water  reUted  facilities 
without  rsgard  to  political  boundaries. 

"6.  It  is  the  express  intent  of  the  signatory 
partlea  that  the  commission  shall  engage  In 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  project  only  when  the  project  is 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  and  no  other  competent  agency 
Is  In  a  position  to  act.  or  such  agency  falls 
to  act. 

"1.4 — Powna  or  Congums;  Wtthobawal. 
Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
to  relinquish  the  functions,  powers,  or  duties 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  any  navigable  wa- 
ters within  the  baein,  nor  shall  any  provi- 
sions hereof  b«  construed  In  deregatlon  of 
any  of  the  consUtuaonal  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states 
and  with-  foreign  nations.  The  power  and 
right  of  the  Congress  to  withdraw  the  Fed- 
eral government  as  a  party  to  this  compact 
or  to  revise  or  modify  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  provisions  under  which  It  may  remain 
a  party  by  amandrnMit,  upwil.  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  Federal  statute  appUcable  hereto 
Is  recognized  by  the  signatory  parties. 

"l.a — Dttga'Tiom  or  Comfact. 

"(a)  lite  dtiratlon  of  this  compact  shall 
be  for  an  Initial  period  of  100  years  from  Its 
effective  date,  and  It  shall  be  continued  for 
additional  periods  of  100  years  If  not  less  than 
20  years  nor  more  than  35  years  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  Initial  period  or  any  suc- 
ceeding period  none  of  the  signatory  states, 
by  authority  of  an  act  of  Its  legislature,  noti- 
fies the  commission  of  Intention  to  terminate 
the  compact  at  the  end  of  the  then  current 
100-year  period. 

"(b)  In  the  event  this  compact  should  be 
terminated  by  operation  of  paragraph  (a) 
above,  the  commission  shall  be  dissolved,  lu 
assets  and  liabilities  transferred  In  accord- 
ance «nth  the  equities  of  the  signatory  parties 
therein,  and  its  corporate  affairs  wound  up 
In  accordance  with  agreement  of  the  signa- 
tory parUes  or.  falling  agreement,  by  act  of 
the  Congreas. 

"Abticls  3 

"otcanization  and  akza 
"SscnoN  3.1 — Com  MISSION  Cmmatkd.  The 
SusquebAim*  River  Basin  Commission  is 
hereby  created  as  a  body  poUUc  and  corpo- 
rate, with  succession  for  the  duration  of  this 
compact,  as  an  agency  and  instrumentality 
of  the  governments  of  the  respective  signa- 
tory parties. 

"3.2 — CoMMiaaioN  Mxmbkbship.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  shall  be  the  governor 
or  the  designee  of  the  governor  of  each  signa- 
tory state,  to  act  (or  him.  and  one  member 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

"3.3 — AL'mNA'Tss.  An  alternate  from  each 
signatory  party  shall  be  appointed  by  lU 
member  of  the  commission  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  signatory  peniy. 
The  alternate,  In  the  absence  of  the  member, 
shall  repreeent  the  c&ember  and  act  for  him. 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
alternate.  It  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  appointment. 

"3.4 — CoMTKNSATioN.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission and  alternates  shall  serve  without 
compensation  from  the  commission  but  may 
be  reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred in  and  incident  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

"3.5 — VoTiNO  PowKB.  Each  member  Is  en- 
titled to  one  vote  No  action  of  the  commis- 
sion may  be  taken  unlees  three  of  the  four 
members  vote  In  favor  thereof. 

"36 — OaoANizATioM  AND  Pkockdvkx.  The 
commission  shall  provide  for  Its  own  orga- 
nization and  procedure,  and  shall  adopt  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  Its  meetings 


and  tranaaetloiu.  It  shall  organise  annually 
by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  Tlce-chalr- 
wn^n  from  among  It*  members.  It  shall 
provide  by  Its  rules  for  the  appointment  by 
each  member  In  his  discretion  of  an  advisory 
to  serve  without  compensation  from  the 
commission,  who  may  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  oommlsalon  and  Its  committees. 

"3.7 JTTBUDICTION      Or      TUX      COMMISSION. 

The  commission  shall  have,  exercise,  and  dis- 
charge Its  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
within  the  limits  of  the  basin.  Outside  the 
basin,  the  commission  shall  act  at  Its  dis- 
cretion, but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
implement  Its  responsibilities  within  the 
basin,  and  where  necessary  subject  to  the 
oonsent  of  the  state  wherein  it  propoaea  to 
act. 

'Amoom  S 
"powna  AND  ounis  or  thk  commission 
"SscnoN  3.1 — Oenbuu  The  Commission 
shall  develop  and  effectuate  plans,  policies, 
and  projecu  relating  to  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin.  It  shall  adopt  and  promote 
uniform  and  coordinated  policies  for  water 
resources  conservation  and  management  In 
the  basin.  It  shall  encourage  and  direct  the 
planning,  development,  operation,  and  sub- 
ject to  applicable  laws  the  financing  of 
water  resources  projects  according  to  such 
plans  and  policies. 

"3.3 — PoucT.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  to  preserve  and  utilize  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  existing 
offices  and  agencies  of  government  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  this  compact,  and  the 
commission  Is  directed  to  utilize  those  offices 
and  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  this 
compact. 

"3.3 — CoMPaxHENsnr*  Pi.an,  Progkam  and 
BiTOcrrs.  The  commission  in  accordance  with 
Article  14  of  this  compact,  shall  formulate 
and  adopt: 

"1.  A  comprehensive  plan,  after  consul ta- 
tatlon  with  appropriate  water  users  and  In- 
terest'ed  public  bodies  for  the  immediate  and 
long  range  development  and  use  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin: 

"2.  A  water  resources  program,  based  upon 
the  comprehensive  plan,  which  shall  Include 
a  systematic  presentation  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  water  resources  needs  of  the  area 
to  be  served  for  such  reasonably  foreseeable 
period  as  the  commission  may  determine, 
balanced  by  existing  and  proposed  projects 
required  to  satisfy  such  needs.  Including  all 
public  and  private  projects  affecting  the 
basin,  together  with  a  separate  statement  of 
the  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  commission  during  such  period;  and 

"3.  An  annual  current  expense  budget  and 
an  annual  capital  budget  consistent  with 
the  commission's  program,  projects,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  budget  period. 

••3.4 powcas  or  Commission.  The  com- 
mission may : 

"1.  Plan,  design,  acquire,  construct,  recon- 
struct, complete,  own.  Improve,  extend,  de- 
velop, operate,  and  maintain  any  and  all 
projects,  facilities,  properties,  activities,  and 
services  which  are  determined  by  the  com- 
mission to  be  necessary,  convenient,  or  use- 
ful for  the  purposes  of  this  compact. 

"2.  Establish  standards  of  planning,  de- 
sign, and  operation  of  all  projects  and  faclU- 
tles  In  the  basin  to  the  extent  they  affect 
water  resources.  Including  without  limita- 
tion thereto  water,  sewage  and  other  waste 
treatment  planU  and  (aclUtles.  pipelines, 
transmission  lines,  stream  and  lake  recrea- 
tional facilities,  trunk  mains  lor  water  dis- 
tribution, local  flood  protection  works,  water- 
shed management  programs,  and  ground 
water  t.*charglng  operations. 

"3.  Conduct  and  sponsor  research  on  water 
resources  and  their  planning,  use,  conserva- 
tion, management,  development,  control,  and 
protecUon.  and  the  capacity,  adaptability, 
and  best  uUllty  of  each  facility  thereof,  and 
collect,   compile,  correlate,   analyse,   report. 
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and  Interpret  data  on  water  resources  and 
uses  In  the  basin,  Including  without  limita- 
tion thereto  the  relation  of  water  to  other 
resources,  industrial  water  technology, 
ground  water  movement,  relation  between 
water  price  and  water  demand  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors,  and  general  hydrologlcal  con- 
ditions. 

"4.  Collect,  compile,  coordinate,  and  In- 
terpret, sjrstematlc  surface  and  ground  water 
data,  and  publicize  such  information  when 
and  as  needed  for  water  us<n.  flood  warning, 
quality  maintenance,  or  other  purposes. 

"5.  Conduct  ground  and  surface  water  In- 
vestigations, tests,  and  operations,  and  com- 
pile data  relating  thereto,  as  may  be  required 
to  formulate  and  administer  the  comprehen- 
sive plan, 

"6.  Prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation and  reports  concerning  the  water 
problems  of  the  basin  and  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  basin 
and  policies  of  the  commission  to  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  signatory 
parties. 

"7.  Negotiate  loans,  grants,  gifts,  services, 
or  other  aids  as  may  be  lawfully  available 
from  pu'3llc  or  private  sources  to  finance  or 
assist  in  effectuating  any  of  the  purpKwes  of 
this  compact,  and  receive  and  accept  them 
upon  teras  and  conditions,  and  subject  to 
provisions,  as  may  be  required  by  Federal  or 
state  law  or  as  the  commission  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable. 

"8.  Exercise  such  other  and  different  f>ow- 
ers  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  this  compact 
or  otherwise  pursuant  to  law,  and  have  and 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  or  convenient 
to  carry  out  Its  express  powers  and  other 
powers  which  reasonably  may  be  Implied 
therefrom. 

"9.  Adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  to  Implement  this  compact, 

"3.5 — DtTTTEs  or  THE  COMMISSION.  The 
commission  shall: 

"1.  Develop  and  effectuate  plans,  policies, 
and  projects  relating  to  water  resources, 
adopt,  promote,  and  coordinate  policies  and 
standards  for  water  resources  conservation, 
control,  utilization,  and  management,  and 
promote  and  implement  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  financing  of  water  resources 
projects. 

"2.  Undertake  Investigations,  studies,  and 
surveys,  and  acquire,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  projects  and  facilities  In  regard 
to  the  water  resources  of  the  basin,  when- 
ever it  Is  deemed  necessary  to  do  so  to  ac- 
tivate or  effectuate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  compact. 

"3.  Administer,  manage,  and  control  water 
resources  In  all  matters  determined  by  the 
commission  to  be  Interstate  In  nature  or  to 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  water  resources 
and  water  resources  management. 

"4.  Assume  Jvulsdlctlon  In  any  matter  af- 
fecting water  resources  whenever  It  deter- 
mines after  Investigation  and  public  hearing 
upon  due  notice  given,  that  the  effectuation 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  or  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  compact  so  requires.  If  the 
oommlsslon  finds  upon  subsequent  hearing 
requested  by  an  affected  slg^natory  party  that 
the  party  •will  take  the  necessary  action,  the 
commission  may  relinquish  Jurlsdlctlen. 

"5.  Investigate  and  determine  If  the  re- 
quirements of  the  compact  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  commission  are  complied 
with,  and  If  satisfactory  progress  has  not 
been  made,  institute  an  action  or  actions  In 
Its  own  name  In  any  state  or  federal  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  compel  compli- 
ance with  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of 
this  compact  or  any  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  commission  adopted  pursuant 
thereto.  An  action  shall  be  instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  commission  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  Its  own  counsel. 

"3.6— CooPEHATivE    Legislation   and    Pdk- 

THEa  jTTKISOICnON. 

"(a)   Eatii  of  the  signatory  parties  agrees 


that  it  will  seek  enactment  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  will  be  required  to  enable 
Its  officers,  departments,  commissions,  boards, 
and  agents  to  accomplish  effectively  the  ob- 
ligations and  duties  assumed- under  the  terms 
of  this  compact. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  the  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  modify  or  qualify  the  au- 
thority of  any  signatory  party  to  enact  any 
legislation  or  enforce  any  additional  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"3.7 — Coordination  and  Cooperation.  The 
commission  shall  promote  and  aid  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  activities  and  programs  of 
Federal,  state,  municipal,  and  private  agen- 
cies concerned  with  water  resources  adminis- 
tration in  the  basin.  To  this  end,  but  with- 
out limitation  thereto,  the  commission  may: 

"1.  .Advise,  consult,  contract,  financially 
assist,  or  otherwise  cooperate  with  any  and 
all  such  agencies; 

"2.  Employ  any  other  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  signatory  parties 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  in 
the  design,  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  structures,  and  the  installa- 
tion and  management  of  river  azontrol  sys- 
tems, or  for  any  other  purpose; 

"3.  Develop  and  adopt  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  particular  water  resources  projects 
and  facilities  which  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  comprehensive  plan  incorporate  any 
separate  plans  of  other  public  and  private 
organizations  operating  lu  the  basin,  and 
permit  the  decentralized  administration 
thereof; 

"4.  Qualify  as  a  sponsoring  agency  under 
any  Federal  legislation  heretofore  or  here- 
after enacted  to  provide  financial  or  other 
assistance  for  the  planning,  conservation, 
utilization,  development,  management,  or 
control  of  water  resources. 

"3.8 — Allocations.  Diversions,  and  Re- 
leases. 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  have  power 
from  time  to  time  as  the  need  appears,  to 
allocate  the  waters  of  the  basin  to  and  among 
the  states  signatory  to  this  compact  and 
Impose  related  conditions,  obligations,  and 
release  rtiqulrements. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  have  power 
from  time  to  time  as  the  need  appears  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  other  river  basin 
commlssiona  or  other  states  with  respect  to 
in-basin  and^ut-of-basln  allocations,  with- 
drawals, and  diversions. 

"(c)  No  allocation  of  waters  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  constitute  a  prior 
appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  basin  or 
confer  any  superiority  of  right  in  respect 
to  the  use  of  those  waters,  nor  shall  any 
such  action  be  deemed  to  constitute  an 
apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  basin 
among  the  parties  hereto.  This  subsection 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit  or  restrict  the 
power  of  the.  commission  to  enter  Into 
covenants  with  respect  to  water  cupply,  with 
a  duration  not  exceeding  the  Ufe  of  this 
compact,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
benefit  or  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin. 

"3.9 — Rates  and  Charges.  The  commission, 
from  time  to  time  after  public  hearing  upon 
due  notice  given  may  fix,  alter,  and  revise 
rates,  rentals,  charges,  and  tolls,  and  classifi- 
cations thereof,  without  regulation  or  control 
by  any  department,  office,  or  agency  of  any 
signatory  party,  for  the  use  of  facilities  owned 
or  operated  by  it,  and  any  services  or  products 
which  it  provides. 

"3.10 — Referral  and  Review.  No  projects 
affecting  the  water  resources  of  the  basin,  ex- 
cept those  not  requiring  review  and  approval 
by  the  commission  under  paragraph  3  follow- 
ing, shall  be  undertaken  by  any  person,  gov- 
ernmental authority  or  other  entity  prior  to 
submission  to  and  approval  by  the  commis- 
sion or  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  for  review. 

"1.  All  water  resources  projects  for  which 


a  permit  or  other  form  of  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  or  Implementation  Is 
required  by  legislative  action  of  a  signatory 
party  or  by  rule  or  regulation  of  an  office  or 
agency  of  a  signatory  party  having  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  In  the  planning, 
conservation,  development,  management,  or 
control  of  water  resources  shall  be  submitted 
as  heretofore  to  the  appropriate  office  or 
agency  of  the  signatory  party  for  review  and 
approval.  To  assure  that  the  commission  is 
apprised  of  all  projects  within  the  basin, 
monthly  reports  and  listings  of  all  permits 
granted,  or  similar  actions  taken,  by  offices 
or  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  commission  in  a  maijner 
prescribed  by  it. 

"Those  projects  which  also  require  com- 
mission approval  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  2  (11)  and  2  (ill)  following  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  commission  through  ap- 
propriate offices  or  agencies  of  a  signatory 
party,  except  that,  if  no  agency  of  a  signa- 
tory party  has  Jurisdiction,  such  projects 
shall  be  submitted  directly  to  the  commission 
in  such  manner  as  the  commission  shall 
prescribe. 

"2.  Approval  of  the  commission  shall  be 
required  for,  but  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: ' 

"(1)  All  projects  on  or  crossing  the  bound- 
ary between  any  two  signatory  states; 

"(11)  Any  project  involving  the  diversion 
of  water;  > 

"(ill)  Any  project  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  signatory  state  found  and  determined 
by  the  commission  or  by  any  agency  of  a  sig- 
natory party  having  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  In  the  planning,  conservation,  devel- 
opment, management,  or  control  of  water  re- 
sources to  have  a  significant  effect  on  water 
resources  within  another  signatory  state;  and 

"(iv)  Any  project  which  has  been  included 
by  the  commission  after  hearing,  as  provided 
in  Article  14,  Section  14.1.  as  a  part  of  the 
commission's  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin,  or  which  would  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect upon  the  plan. 

"3.  Review  and  approval  by  the  commis- 
sion shall  not  be  required  for: 

"(1)  Projects  which  fall  into  an  exempt 
classification  or  designation  established  by 
legislative  action  of  a  signatory  party  or  by 
rule  or  regulation  of  an  office  or  agency  of  a 
signatory  party  having  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  In  the  planning,  conservation,  devel- 
opment, management,  or  control  of  water  re- 
sources. The  sponsors  of  those  projects  are 
not  required  to  obtain  a  permit  or  other  form 
of  permission  to  proceed  with  construction 
or  implementation,  unless  it  is  determined  by 
the  commission  or  by  the  agency  of  a  signa- 
tory party  that  such  project  or  projects  may 
cause  an  adverse,  adverse  cumulative,  or  an 
Interstate  effect  on  water  resources  of  the 
basin,  and  the  project  sponsor  has  been  no- 
tified In  writing  by  the  commission  or  by  the 
agency  of  a  signatory  party  that  commission 
approval  is  required. 

"(11)  Projects  which  are  classified  by  the 
commission  as  not  requiring  its  review  and 
approval  for  so  long  as  they  are  so  classified. 

"4.  The  commission  shall  approve  a  project 
if  it  determines  that  the  project  is  not  detri- 
mental to  the  proper  conservation,  develop- 
ment, management,  or  control  of  the  water 
resourcee  of  the  basin  and  may  modify  and 
approve  as  modified,  or  may  disapprove  the 
project,  if  it  determines  that  the  project  is 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  conservation, 
development,  management,  or  control  of  the 
basin's  water  resources,  or  is  in  conflict  with 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

"5.  The  commission,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  offices  or  agencies  of 
the  signatory  parties  shall  establish  the  pro- 
cedure of  submission,  review,  and  considera- 
tion of  projects.  Any  procedure  for  review  and 
approval  of  diversions  of  water  shall  include 
public  Bearing  on  due  notice  given  with  op- 
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portunlty  for  lnt«re«t«d  persona,  agenclea, 
governmental  unlU.  and  rtgnatory  p*rUea  to 
be  heard  and  to  preaent  evidence.  A  complete 
transcript  of  the  proceeding  mt  the  hearing 
•hall  be  made  and  preMrrad.  and  It  ehall  be 
made  available  under  rulee  for  that  purpoee 
adopted  by  the  commlaalon. 

•  8.  Any  determination  of  the  commlaalon 
pursuant  to  thla  article  or  any  article  of  the 
compact  providing  for  Judicial  review  shall 
be  subjwst  to  such  Judicial  review  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  provided 
that  an  action  or  proceeding  for  such  review 
la  commenced  within  90  days  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  determination  sought  to  be 
reviewed:  but  a  determination  of  the  com- 
mlaalon concerning  a  diversion,  under  Sec- 
tion 3  10-3(11)  with  the  claimed  effect  of  re- 
ducing below  a  proper  minimum  the  flow  of 
water  in  that  portion  of  the  basin  within 
the  area  of  a  signatory  party,  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  under  the  particular  pro- 
vlslons  of  paragraph  7  below. 

"7.  Any  signatory  party  deeming  itself  ag- 
grieved by  an  acUon  of  the  commlaalon  con- 
cerning a  diversion  under  Section  3  10-3(11) 
with  the  claimed  effect  of  reducing  below  a 
proper  minimum  the  flow  of  water  In  that 
portion  of  the  baaln  which  Uea  within  the 
area  ef  th»»- signatory  party,  and  notwith- 
standing the  powers  provided  to  the  com- 
mlsaton  by  thla  compact,  may  have  review  of 
oommlaalon  action  approving  the  diversion 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 
provided  that  a  proceeding  for  such  review  la 
commenced  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
action  sought  to  be  reviewed  Any  such  review 
shall  be  on  tbe  record  made  before  the  com- 
mission. The  action  of  the  commission  shall 
be  affirmed,  unleas  the  court  flnds  that  It  la 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"3.11 — AoviaoaT  Comsmaaa.  The  commis- 
sion may  consUtute  and  empower  advisory 
conunlttees. 

"AaricLJt    4 

"WATn    STJ«n.T 

•SBcnoN  4.1 — OSMK«Ai.LT   The  commlaalon 
shall  have  power  to  develop.  Implement,  and 
effectuate  plana  and  projects  for  the  use  of 
the  water  of  the  baaln  for  domestic  munic- 
ipal,    agricultural,     and     industrial     watar 
supply.  To  this  end,  without  limitation  there- 
to. It  may  provide  for.  construct,  acquire,  op- 
erate,  and    maintain    dams,    reservoirs,   and 
other  faclUtlee  for  utilization  of  surface  and 
ground  water  resources,  and  all  related  struc- 
tures, appurtenances,  and  equipment  on  the 
river  and  Ita  tributaries  and  at  such  ofl-rlver 
aitm  a*  it   may   flnd   appropriate,   and   may 
regulata  and  control  the  use  thereof. 
"4  J — »roaAO«  amd  Rxi.KAax  of  WAxxas 
"(a)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
acquire,     construct,     operate,     and     control 
projecta   and    faclUUee   for   the   storage   and 
release  of  waters,  for  the  reguUtlon  of  flowa 
and  supplies  of  surface  and  ground  waters  of 
the  basin,  for  the  protection  of  public  health, 
stream    quality    control,    economic    develop- 
ment.  Improvement  of   flsherlea.   recreaUon. 
dilution    and    abatement    of    pollution,    the 
prevention  of  undue  salinity,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

"(b)  No  signatory  party  shall  permit  any 
.lugmentaUon  of  flow  to  be  diminished  by  the 
diversion  of  any  water  of  the  basin  during 
any  period  In  which  waters  are  being  released 
from  storage  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  pxirpoee  of  augmenting  such 
flow,  except  In  caaea  where  the  diversion  la 
authorized  by  thla  compact,  or  by  the  com- 
mlaalon pursuant  thereto,  or  by  the  Judg- 
ment, order,  or  decree  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurlsldlctlon. 

"4.3 — AaaiasABi^  iMPmovnsHns.  The  com- 
mission may  provide  water  management  and 
regvilatton  in  the  main  stream  or  any  tribu- 
tary in  the  basin  and.  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  applicable  stata  laws,  may 
•■■MS  Ml  an  annual  basis  or  otherwise  the 
ooat  thsreof  upon  watar  uaers  or  any  classifi- 


cation of  them  specUlly  benefited  thereby  to 
a  measurable  extant,  provided  that  no  such 
MSSMment  shall  exceed  the  actual  benefit  to 
any  watar  user.  Any  such  assessment  shall 
follow  the  procedure  prssertbed  by  law  for 
local  Improvement  mmtmramntM  and  shall  be 
subject  to  review  In  any  court  of  competant 
Jurisdiction. 

"4.4 — CooaniNATiON  Prior  to  entering  upon 
the  execution  of  any  project  authorised 
by  this  article,  the  commission  ahall  review 
and  consider  all  exUtlng  rlghta,  plans,  and 
piognuns  of  the  signatory  parties,  their  po- 
lltteal  sabdlvlslons.  prlvata  parties,  and  wa- 
ter users  which  are  pertinent  to  such  project, 
and  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  each  pro- 
posed project. 

"4  5— ADornoNAL  Powns.  In  connection 
with  any  project  authorlaed  by  thu  article, 
the  commission  shall  have  power  to  provide 
storage,  treatment,  pumping,  and  transmis- 
sion facilities,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  commission  to 
engage  In  the  business  of  dUtrtbutlng  water. 
"AancLB  5 

•'WAT«*  QOAUTT    MANAOSIIXNT  AND  CONTmOL 

"SscnoN  6.1 — QxNxaAi.  Powxas 
"(a)  The  commission  may  undertake  or 
contract  for  invesUgatlons,  studies,  and  sur- 
veys pertaining  to  exlsUng  watar  quality,  ef- 
fecta  of  varied  actual  or  projected  operations 
on  watar  quality,  new  compounds  and  ma- 
terials and  probable  future  water  quality  In 
the  basin.  The  commission  may  receive,  ex- 
pand, and  administer  funds.  Federal,  stata, 
local,  or  prlvata  as  may  he  available  to  carry 
out  these  functions  relating  to  water  quaUty 
InvestlgaUotu. 

"(b)  The  commission  may  acquire,  con- 
struct, operata.  and  maintain  projecta  and 
facilities  for  the  management  and  control  of 
water  quality  in  the  basin  whenever  the  com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  actlvata  or  ef- 
fectuata  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact. 

"5.3 POUCT   AMD  STANDAaOS. 

"(a)  In  order  to  conserve,  protect,  and 
uUllfls  the  watar  quality  of  the  basin  in 
accordance  with  the  best  interesta  of  the 
people  of  the  basin  and  the  states.  It  shaU 
be  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  encourage 
and  coordlnata  the  efforta  of  the  signatory 
parties  to  prevent,  reduce,  control,  and  ellml- 
nata  watar  pollution  and  to  maintain  water 
quality  as  required  by  the  comprehenalve 
plan. 

"(b)  The  legUlaUve  Intant  In  enacting  this 
article  Is  to  give  specific  emphaaU  to  the 
primary  role  of  the  states  in  watar  quality 
management  and  control. 

••(c(  The  commission  shall  recommend  to 
the  signatory  parties  the  establishment, 
modification,  or  amendment  of  standards  of 
quality  for  any  waters  of  the  basin  In  rela- 
tion to  their  reasonable  and  necessary  use 
as  the  commission  shall  deem  to  be  In  the 
public  intarest. 

"(d)  The  commission  shall  encourage  co- 
operation and  uniform  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  policies  by  the  water  quality  con- 
trol agencies  of  the  signatory  parties  in  meet- 
ing the  water  quaUty  standards  established 
In  the  comprehensive  plan. 

•(e)  The  commission  may ,  assume  Juris- 
diction whenever  It  determines  after  investi- 
gation and  public  hearing  upon  due  notice 
given  that  the  effectuation  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  so  requires.  After  such  Investi- 
gation, notice,  and  hearing,  the  commission 
may  adopt  such  rules,  regulations,  and  watar 
quality  standards  as  may  be  required  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  improve,  and  develop  the 
quaUty  of  the  waters  of  the  basin  In  accord- 
ance with  the  comprehenalve  plan. 

"5.3 COOPKBATIVX         AOlSlNISraATION         AND 

ENPOaCSMXNT. 

"(a)  Bach  of  the  signatory  parties  agrees 
to  prohibit  and  control  pollution  of  the  wa- 
tars  of  the  basin  according  to  the  requlre- 
menta  ot  this  compact  and  to  coopsr»ta 
faithfully  in  «ba  oontrol  ot  futurs  pollution 


in  and  abatement  of  exUting  pollution  from 
the  waters  of  the  basin. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  investigate  and  determine  If  the 
requlrementa  of  the  compact  or  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  water  quality  standards  of 
the  commission  are  compiled  with  and  If 
satisfactory  progress  has  not  been  made,  may 
Institute  an  action  or  actions  In  ito  own  name 
In  the  proper  court  or  courta  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  compel  compliance  with  any 
and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  compact  or 
any  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  water  qual- 
ity standards  of  the  commission  adopted 
pursuant  thereto. 

"6.4 PuKTHxa    JcaisDicnoN.    Nothing    In 

thU  compact  shall  be  construed  to  repeal, 
modify,  or  qualify  the  authority  of  any  sig- 
natory party  to  enact  any  legislation  or  en- 
force any  additional  conditions  and  restric- 
tions to  lessen  or  prevent  the  pollution  of 
waters  within  Ita  Jurisdiction. 
"AMencix  8 


"rlOOD   PROTSCnON 

•'Section  6.1— Fiood  Cont«ol  AOTHoarrY 
The  commission  may  plan,  design,  construct, 
and  operate  and  maintain  projecta  and  facil- 
ities It  deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  flood 
plain  development  and  flood  damage  reduc- 
tion. It  shall  have  power  to  operate  such 
facilities  and  to  store  and  release  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  Blver  and  Ita  tributaries 
and  elsewhere  within  the  basin.  In  such  man- 
ner, at  such  times,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  commission  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  meet  flood  conditions  as  they  may 
arise. 

••8.2 — BxotnjiTXOK. 

••(a)  The  commission  may  study  and  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  flood 
plains  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Ito 
tributaries.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  studies,  it 
may  delineate  areas  subject  to  flooding,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  classification  of 
lands  with  reference  to  relative  risk  of  flood- 
ing and  the  establishment  of  standards  for 
flood  plain  use  which  will  promote  economic 
development  and  safeguard  the  public 
health,  welfare,  safety,  and  property.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  any  standards  delineating 
the  area  or  defining  the  use,  the  commission 
shall  hold  pubUc  hearings  with  respect  to  the 
substance  of  the  standards  In  the  manner, 
provided  by  Article  16.  The  proposed  stand- 
ards shall  be  available  from  the  commission 
at  the  time  notice  U  given,  and  interested 
persons  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  thereon  at  the  hearings. 

••(b)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
promulgate,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  from 
time  to  time  as  necessary,  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  uses  of 
land  in  areas  subject  to  flooding. 

•(c»  In  taking  action  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  as  a  pre- 
reqxilslte  thereto,  the  commission  shall  con- 
sider the  effect  of  particular  uses  of  the 
flood  plain  In  question  on  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  and  property  In  the  basin, 
the  economic  and  technical  feaslblUty  of 
measures  avaUable  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  the  flood  plain,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities. If  any.  of  local,  stata.  and  fed- 
eral governmenta  connected  with  the  use  or 
proposed  use  of  the  flood  plain  In  question. 
The  commission  shall  regulata  the  use  of 
particular  flood  plains  In  the  manner  and 
degree  It  finds  necessary  for  the  factors 
enumerated  in  this  subsection,  but  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  affected  signatory  state, 
and  shall  suspend  such  regulation  when  and 
so  long  as  the  signatory  party  or  parties,  or 
political  subdlvUlon  possessing  Jurisdiction 
have  in  force  applicable  laws  which  the  com- 
mission Ands  give  adequate  protection  for 
the  purpose  of  thla  section. 

"(d)  In  order  to  conserve,  protect,  and 
utUiM  the  Susquehanna  River  and  ita 
tributaries  in  accordance  with  the  beet  intar- 
esta  of  the  people  of  the  basin  and  the  sig- 
natory parties.  It  shall  b«  the  policy  of  the 
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commission  to  encourage  and  coordinate  the 
efforta  of  the  signatory  parties  to  control 
modification  of  the  river  and  Ita  tributaries 
by  encroachment, 

"6.3 — Flood  Lands  Acqubsition.  The  com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  acquire  the  fee 
or  any  lesser  Interest  in  lands  and  Improve- 
menU  thereon  within  the  area  of  a  flood 
plain  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  use 
or  types  of  construction  of  such  property  to 
minimize  the  flood  hazard,  convert  the  prop- 
erty to  uses  or  types  of  construction  appro- 
priate to  flood  plain  conditions,  or  prevent 
constructions  or  obstructions  that. reduce  the 
ability  of  the  river  channel  and  flood  plain 
to  carry  flood  water. 

"6.4 — EXISTING  SraircTURKB.-  No  rule  or 
regulation  Issued  by  the  commission  pur- 
suant to  this  compact  shall  be  construed  to 
require  the  demolition,  removal,  or  altera- 
tion of  any  structure  in  place  or  tinder  con- 
struction prior  to  the  Issuance  thereof,  with- 
out the  payment  of  Just  compensation  there- 
for. However,  new  construction  or  any  addi- 
tion to  or  alteration  In  any  existing  struc- 
ture made  or  commenced  subsequent  to  the 
issuance  of  such  rule  or  regulation,  or 
amendment,  shall  conform  thereto. 

■•6.5— POLicK  Powxas.  The  regulation  of  use 
of  flood  plain  lands  Is  within  the  police  low- 
ers of  the  signatory  states  for  the  protection 
of  public  health  and  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  property  and  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  taking  of  land  or  lands  for  which 
.  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners 
thereof. 

"6.6 — CooPEBATioN.  Each  of  the  signatory 
parties  agrees  to  control  flood  plain  use 
along  and  encroachment  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna River  and  Ita  tributaries  and  to  co- 
operate  faithfully   in   these   respecte. 

"6.7 — Otheh  Authoritt.  Nothing  in  this 
article  ahall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  in 
any  way  to  limit  the  power  of  any  signatory 
party,  or  any  agency  or  subdivision  thereof, 
to  Issue  or  adopt  and  enforce  any  require- 
ment or  requlrementa  with  respect  to  flood 
plain  use  or  construction  thereon  more  strin- 
gent than  the  rules,  regulations,  or  encroach- 
ment lines  in  force  pursuant  to  this  article. 
The  commission  may  appear  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  bring  actions 
or  proceedings  In  law  or  equity  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"6.8 — Debris.  The  signatory  states  agree 
that  dumping  or  littering  upon  or  In  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River  or  ito  trib- 
utaries or  upon  the  frozen  surfaces  thereof 
of  any  rubbish,  trash,  litter,  debris,  aban- 
doned properties,  waste  material,  or  offensive 
matter,  is  prohibited  and  that  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  each  state  shall  en- 
force this  prohibition. 

"ARTICI.E   7 
'•watershed    MANAGEMENT 

"Section  7.1 — Watersheds  Generally.  The 
commission  shall  promote  sound  practices 
of  watershed  management  In  the  basin,  in- 
cluding projecta  and  facilities  to  retard  run- 
off and  waterflow  and  prevent  soil  erosion. 

"7.2 — Son.  Conservation  and  Land  and 
Forest  Management,  The  commission,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  In  Section  7.4(b)  may 
acquire,  sponsor,  or  operate  facilities  and 
projecta  to  encourage  soil  conservation,  pre- 
vent and  control  erosion,  and  promote  land 
reclamation  and  sovmd  land  and  forest 
management. 

"7.3-t-PiSH  and  Wildlife.  The  commission, 
subject  to  the  limitations  In  Section  7.4(b) 
may  acquire,  sponsor,  or  operate  projects  and 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  and  Improve- 
ment of  flsh  and  wildlife  habitat  related  to 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin. 

"7.4 — Cooperattvx  Planning  and  Opera- 
tion. 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  planning  and  effectuation  of 


a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and  proj- 
ecta authorized  by  this  article. 

"(b)  Th»  commission  shall  not  acquire  or 
operate  any  such  project  or  facility  unless  it 
has  first  found  and  determined  that  no  other 
suitable  unit  or  agency  of  government  is  in 
a  position  to  acquire  or  operate  the  same 
upon  reasonable  conditions,  or  such  unit  or 
agency  falls  to  do  so. 

"Article  8 
"recreation 

"Section  8.1^ — Development.  The  commis- 
sion may  provide  for  the  development  of 
water  related  public  sporte  and  recreational 
facilities.  The  commission  on  Ita  own  ac- 
count or  in  cooperation  with  a  signatory 
party,  political  subdivision  or  any  agency 
thereof,  may  provide  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  such 
facilities,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
8.2  hereof. 

"8.2 — CooPEEATivi  Planning  and  Opera- 
tion. 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  planning  and  effectuation  of 
a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and  proj- 
ects authorized  by  this  article. 

•'(b)  Tbe  commission  shall  not  operate  any 
such  project  or  facility  unless  it  has  first 
found  and  determined  that  no  other  suit- 
able unit  or  agency  of  government  is  avail- 
able to  operate  the  same  upon  reasonable 
conditions. 

"8.3 — Operation  and  Maintenance.  The 
commission,  within  limita  prescribed  by  this 
article,  shall: 

"1.  Encourage  activities  of  other  public 
agencies  having  water  related  recreational 
Interesta  and  assist  in  the  coordination 
thereof: 

"2.  Recommend  standards  for  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  water  related 
recreational  facilities; 

"3.  Provide  for  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  recreation  facili- 
ties owned  or  controlled  by  the  commission 
and  for  the  letting  and  supervision  of  private 
concessions  in  accordance  with  this  article. 

"8.4 — Concessions.  The  commission,  after 
ppbllc  hearing  upon  due  notice  given  shall 
provide  by  regulation  a  procedure  for  the 
award  of  contracts  for  private  concessions  In 
connection  with  Ita  recreational  facilities,  In- 
cluding any  renewal  or  extension  thereof, 
under  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
the  commission. 

"Article  9 
"other  pttblic  values 

"Section  9.1 — Inherent  Values.  The  sig- 
natory parties  agree  that  it  is  a  purpose  of 
this  compact  In  effectuating  the  conservation 
and  management  of  water  resources  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  economic  and  other 
value  inherent  in  the  historic  and  the  scenic 
and  other  natural  amenities  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  for  the  enjoyment  and 
enrichment  of  future  generations,  for  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  tourist  attrac- 
tions In  the  basin,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  economic  health  of  allied  enterprises 
and  occupations  so  as  to  effect  orderly, 
balanced,  and  considered  development  in  the 
basin. 

"9.2 — Project  Compatibility,  To  this  end, 
the  signatory  parties  agree  that  In  the  con- 
sideration, authorization,  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  all  water  resources 
projecta  In  the  Susquehanna  basin,  their 
agencies  and  subdivisions,  and  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission  will  consider 
the  compatibility  of  such  projects  with  these 
other  public  values. 

"9.3 — Regulation  Standards.  The  com- 
mission may  recommend  to  governmental 
unite  with  Jurisdiction  within  areas  consid- 
ered for  scenic  or  historic  designation  mini- 
mum standards   of   regulation  of   land   and 


water  use  and  such  other  protective  meas- 
ures as  the  commission  may  deem  desirable. 

"9.4 — liOCAL  Area  Protection.  The  commis- 
sion may  draft  and  recommend  for  adoption 
ordinances  and  regulations  which  would  as- 
sist, promote,  develop,  and  protect  those 
areas  and  the  character  of  their  communi- 
ties. Local  governmenta  may  consider  parts 
of  their  area  which  have  been  designated 
scenic  or  historic  areas  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article  separately  from  the  munici- 
pality as  a  whole,  and  pvirsuant  to  the  laws 
of  the  state  governing  the  adoption  of  those 
regulations  generally  may  enact  regulations 
limited  to  the  designated  area.  In  making 
recommendations  to  a  local  government 
which  is  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  such  a 
scenic  or  historic  area  the  commission  may 
make  recommendations  for  the  entire  munic- 
ipality. 

"Article  10 
"hydroelectric  power 

"Section  10.1 — Development.  The  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  ito  tributaries 
may  be  Impounded  and  used  by  or  under  au- 
thority of  the  commission  for  the  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric 
energy  in  accordance  with  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

"10.2 — Power  Generation.  The  commission 
may  develop  and  operate,  or  authorize  to  be 
developed  and  operated,  Plains  and  related 
facilities  and  appurtenari/es  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  hydxflelfifit^c  power  and  hydro- 
electric energy. 

"10.3 — Transmission.  The  commission  may 
provide  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric 
energy  produced  by  It  where  such  facilities 
are  not  otherwise  available  upon  reasonable 
terms,  for  the  purpose  of  wholesale  marketing 
of  power  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  commission  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  direct  sale  to  consumers. 

"10.4 — Development  Contracts.  The  com- 
mission, after  public  hearing  upon  due  no- 
tice given  may  enter  into  contracto  on  rea- 
isonable  terms,  consideration,  and  duration 
under  which  public  utilities  or  public  agen- 
cies may  develop  hydroelectric  power  and 
hydroelectric  energy  through  the  use  of  dams, 
related  facilities,  and  appurtenances. 

"10.5 — Rates  and  Charges.  Rates  and 
charges  fixed  by  the  commission  for  power 
which  is  produced  by  Ite  facilities  shall  be 
reason^e,  nondiscriminatory,  and  Just. 


"Article  11 


"regulation  of  withdrawal  and  diversions; 
protected  areas  and  emergencies 

"Section  11.1 — Power  of  Regttlation.  The 
commission  may  regulate  and  control  with- 
drawals and  diversions  from  surface  waters 
and  ground  waters  of  the  basin,  as  provided 
by  this  article.  The  commission  may  enter 
into  agreementa  with  the  signatory  parties 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  or  reg- 
ulation or  control  and  may  delegate  to  any 
of  them  such  powers  of  the  commission'  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

"11.2 — Determination  op  Protected  Area. 
The  commission,  from  time  to  time  after 
public  hearing  upon  due  notice  given  may 
determine  and  delineate  such  areas  within 
the  basin  wherein  the  demands  upon  supply 
made  by  water  users  have  developed  or 
threaten  to  develop  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
create  a  water  shortage  or  Impair  or  con- 
flict with  the  requlrementa  or  effectuation 
of  the  comprehensive  plan,  and  any  such 
area  may  be  designated  as  a  protected  area, 
with  the  consent  of  the  member  or  members 
from  the  affected  state  or  states.  The  com- 
mission, whenever  it  determines  that  such 
shortage  no  longer  exlsta,  shall  terminate  the 
protected  status  of  such  area  and  shall  give 
public  notice  of  such  determination, 

"11.3 — Diversion  and  Withdrawal  Permits. 
In  any  protected  areas  so  determined  and 
delineated,  no  person  shall  dlverttor  with- 
draw  water   for  domestic,   municipal,  agrl- 
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oultur«l.  or  Indrutrlal  ums  In  exc«M  of  such 
qu&ntltlM  M  tbe  commlaslon  may  piMCfUw 
by  gen«r»l  ra(ul*tlODS.  except  ( 1 )  piinruant 
to  »  pMmlt  gmxtrnd  under  thla  article,  or 
(2)  pursuant  to  a  permit  or  approTal  bere- 
tofore  granted  under  tbe  laws  of  any  of  the 
signatory  states. 

"11.4 — EmouiKNCT. 

"(a)  In  the  event  of  a  drought  which  may 
cauae  an  actual  and  Immediate  shortage  of 
available  water  supply  within  the  basin,  or 
within  any  part  thereof,  the  commission  after 
yubllc  bearing  upon  due  notice  given  may 
determine  and  delineate  the  area  of  the 
shortage  and  by  unanimous  vote  declare  a 
drought  emergency  therein.  For  the  duration 
of  the  drought  emergency  as  determined  by 
the  commission,  it  thereupon  may  direct  in- 
creases or  decreases  In  any  allocations,  di- 
versions, or  releases  previously  granted  or 
required,  for  a  limited  time  to  meet  tbe 
emergency  condition. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  a  disaster  or  catastro- 
phe other  than  drought,  natural  or  man- 
made,  which  causes  or  may  cause  an  actual 
and  Immediate  shortage  of  available  and 
usable  water,  the  commission  by  unanimous 
consent  may  Impose  direct  controls  on  the 
use  of  water  and  shall  take  such  action  as 
Is  necessa^"to  coordinate  the  effort  of  fed- 
eral, state.'  Sfld  local  agencies  and  other  per- 
sons and  entitles  affected. 

"11.5 — Standabds.  Permits  shall  be  granted. 
modified,  or  denied,  as  the  case  may  be.  to 
avoid  such  depletion  of  the  natural  stream 
flows  and  ground  waters  In  the  protected  area 
or  In  an  emergency  area  as  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  comprehensive  plan  or  the  just  and 
equitable  interests  and  rights  of  other  lawful 
users  of  the  same  source,  giving  due  regard 
to  the  need  to  balance  and  reconcile  alterna- 
tive and  conflicting  uses  In  the  event  of  an 
actual  or  threatened  shortage  of  water  of  the 
quality  required. 

"11.8— JTTDiciai.  Review.  The  determina- 
tions and  delineations  of  the  commission 
ptirsuant  to  Section  11.3  and  tbe  granting, 
modiflcatlon  or  denial  of  permits  pursuant  to 
SecUons  11.3,  11.4,  and  11.5  shaU  be  sxibject 
to  judicial  review  In  any  coiu-t  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

"11.7 — MAiNTUfANCx  or  Racoaoa.  Each  sig- 
natory party  shall  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  preservation  of  such  records  of 
authorized  diversions  and  withdrawals  and 
the  annual  volume  thereof  as  the  commission 
shall  prescribe.  Such  records  and  supplemen- 
tary reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the  com- 
mission at  Its  request. 

"11.8 — BxiariNO  Stats  Ststkms.  Whenever 
the  commission  finds  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  with  respect 
to  emergencies  by  this  article,  any  diversion 
or  withdrawal  permits  authorized  or  issued 
under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  signatory  state* 
shall  be  superseded  to  the  extent  of  any  con- 
flict with  the  control  and  regulation  exercised 
by  the  commission. 

••Aancix  12 

"DfTZBCOVXaNMCNTAL    BXUkTIONS 

"SacnoN  12.1 — FaDsaai.  Agknciks  and  Pboj- 
■CTS.  For  the  purpoaes  of  avoiding  conflicts  of 
Jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to  the 
commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  the  sig- 
natory parties,  the  following  rtUes  shall  gov- 
ern Federal  projects  affecting  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin,  subject  in  each  case  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  1.4  of  this  compact: 

"1.  The  planning  of  all  projects  related  to 
powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by  this 
compact  shall  be  undertaken  in  consultation 
with  the  commission. 

"2.  No  expendlttire  or  conunitment  shall  be 
made  for  or  on  aocount  of  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  operation  of  any  project  or 
facility  nor  shall  It  be  deemed  authorized, 
unless  It  shall  have  first  been  Included  by  the 
commission  in  the  comprehensive  plan. 

"3.  Ba4sh  ftderal  agency  otherwise  author- 
ised by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct,  oper- 


ate or  maintain  any  project  or  facility  In  or 
for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have,  exercise, 
and  discharge  such  authority  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  by  this  section. 

"12.2 — Stati  anb  LocAi,  AOKttctMm  and  Pboj- 
ccTS.  For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  conflicts  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to  the 
commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  tbe  sig- 
natory parties,  the  following  rules  shall 
govern  projects  of  the  signatory  states,  their 
political  subdivisions  and  public  corporations 
affecting  water  resources  of  the  basin: 

"1.  The  planning  of  all  projects  related  to 
powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by  this 
compact  shall  be  undertaken  In  consultation 
with  the  commission; 

"2.  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall  be 
made  for  or  on  account  of  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  operation  of  any  project  or 
facility  unless  It  first  has  been  included  by 
the  commission  In  the  comprehensive  plan; 

"3.  Each  state  and  local  agency  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct, 
operate,  or  maintain  any  project  or  facility  in 
or  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have,  exer- 
cise and  discharge  such  authority,  except  as 
specifically  provided  by  this  section. 

"12.3 — RssxavKD  Taximo  Powxbs  or  States. 
Each  of  tbe  signatory  partis*  reserves  the 
right  to  levy,  assess,  and  collect  fees,  charges, 
and  taxes  on  or  measured  by  the  withdrawal 
or  diversion  of  waters  of  the  basin  for  use 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  sig- 
natory parties. 

"12.4 — PaojscT  Costs  and  Evaluation 
STANDASDa.  Tbe  commission  shall  establish 
uniform  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
evaluation,  determination  of  benefits,  and 
cost  allocations  of  projects  affecting  the 
basin,  and  for  the  determination  of  project 
priorities,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  Its  water  re- 
sources program.  The  commission  shall  de- 
velop equitable  cost  sharing  and  reimburse- 
ment formulas  for  the  signatory  parties  In- 
cluding: 

"1.  Uniform  and  consistent  procedures  for 
the  allocation  of  project  costs  among  pur- 
poses Included  In  multiple-purpose  pro- 
grams; 

"2.  Contracts  and  arrangements  for  sharing 
financial  responsibility  among  and  with  sig- 
natory parties,  public  bodies,  groups,  and 
private  enterprise,  and  for  the  supervision  of 
their  p)erf  ormance; 

"3.  Establishment  and  supervision  of  a  sys- 
tem of  accounts  (or  reimbursement  purpoaes 
and  directing  the  payments  and  charges  to 
be  made  from  such  accounts: 

"4.  Determining  the  basis  and  apportion- 
ing amounts  (1)  of  reimbursable  revenues  to 
be  paid  signatory  parties  or  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  (II)  of  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  to  any  of  them. 

"12.5 — CooRKATTvx  Sxsviccs.  The  commis- 
sion shall  furnish  technical  services,  advice, 
and  consultation  to  authorized  agencies  of 
the  signatory  parties  with  respect  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin,  and  each  of  the 
signatory  parties  pledges  itself  to  provide 
technical  and  administrative  service  to  the 
commission  upon  request,  within  the  limits 
of  available  appropriations,  and  to  ooopwrate 
generally  with  the  commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  compact,  and  the  cost  of  such 
service  may  be  reimbursable  whenever  tbe 
parties  deem  appropriate.  , 

"Amcu  is 
"CAPrraL  nNANcma 

"SacnoN  13.1 — Boaaownra  Pown.  The 
commission  may  borrow  money  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  compact  and  may  Issue 
Its  negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  In  respect  thereto. 

"All  such  bonds  and  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness shall  be  payable  solely  out  of  the  prop- 
erties and  revenue*  of  the  commission  with- 
out recourse  to  taxation.  Tbe  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  the  commission,  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  provided  In  the  Indenture  under 


which  they  were  Issued,  shall  be  direct  and 
general  obligations  of  the  commission,  and 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  commission 
are  hereby  pledged  for  the  prompt  payment 
of  the  debt  service  thereon  and  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  other  undertakings  of  the  com- 
mission assumed  by  It  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  holders  thereof. 

"13.2 — FtrNDs  AND  BxPKNSKS.  Tlie  purposss 
of  this  compact  shall  Include  vrlthout  limita- 
tion thereto  all  costs  of  any  project  or  fa- 
cility or  any  part  thereof.  Including  Interest 
during  a  period  of  construction  and  a  reason- 
able time  thereafter  and  any  Incidental  ex- 
penses (legal,  engineering,  fiscal,  financial 
consultant,  and  other  expenses)  connected 
with  Issuing  and  disposing  of  the  bonds:  all 
amounts  required  (or  the  creation  of  an 
operating  fund,  construction  fund,  reserve 
fund,  sinking  fund,  or  other  special  fund;  all 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  planning, 
design,  acquisition,  construction,  completion. 
Improvement,  or  reconstruction  of  any  fa- 
cility or  any  part  thereof;  and  reimburse- 
ment of  advances  by  the  commission  or  by 
others  for  such  purposes  and  for  working 
capital. 

"13.3 — Cbedit  Bxclttdkd;  Omcnu,  Star 
AND  UuNiciPAL.  The  commission  shall  have 
no  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  any  signatory 
party  or  of  any  county  or  municipality,  or  to 
impose  any  obligation  for  payment  of  the 
bonds  upon  any  signatory  party  or  any  county 
or  municipality.  Neither  the  commissioners 
n<n'  any  person  executing  the  bonds  shall 
be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds  of  the 
commission  or  be  subject  to  any  personal 
liability  or  accountability  by  reason  of  the 
Issuance  thereof. 

"13.4 — FtTNDiNo  AND  RcFUNDiNG.  Whenever 
the  commission  deems  it  expedient,  it  may 
fund  and  refund  its  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions, whether  or  not  such  bonds  and  obli- 
gations have  matured.  It  may  provide  for  the 
Issuance,  sale  or  exchange  of  refunding  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  or  retiring  any 
bonds  (Including  payment  of  any  premium, 
duplicate  interest,  or  cash  adjustment  re- 
quired In  connection  therewith)  Issued  by 
the  commission  or  Issued  by  any  other  issu- 
ing body,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which 
have  been  applied  to  any  facility  acquired  by 
the  commission  or  which  are  payable  out  of 
the  revenues  of  any  facility  acquired  by  the 
commission.  Bonds  may  be  Issued  partly  to 
refund  bonds  and  other  obligations  then  out- 
standing, and  partly  for  any  other  purpose  of 
the  commission.  All  provisions  of  this  com- 
p«M:t  applicable  to  the  Issuance  of  bonds  are 
applicable  to  refunding  bonds  and  to  the 
Issuance,  sale,  or  exchange  thereof. 

"13.6 — Bonds:  AtrrHoaizATioN  Oeneraixt. 
Bonds  and  other  Indebtedness  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  authorized  by  resolution  of 
the  commission.  The  validity  of  the  authori- 
zation and  Issuance  of  any  bonds  by  the 
commission  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  or 
affected  in  any  way  by:  (1)  tbe  disposition 
of  bond  proceeds  by  the  commission  or  by 
contract,  commitment  or  action  taken  with 
respect  to  such  proceeds;  or  (2)  the  failure 
to  complete  any  part  of  the  project  for  which 
bondk  are  authorized  to  be  Issued.  The  com- 
mission may  Issue  bonds  In  one  or  more 
series  and  may  provide  for  one  or  more  con- 
BoUdated  bond  Issues,  in  such  principal 
amounts  and  with  such  terms  and  provisions 
as  the  commlsBlon  may  deem  necessary.  Tbe 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  property,  revenues,  and  fran- 
chise* under  Its  control.  Bonds  may  be  Is- 
sued by  the  commission  In  such  amount, 
with  such  maturities  and  In  such  denomina- 
tions and  form  or  forms,  whether  coupon  or 
registered,  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  commission. 
The  commission  may  provide  for  redemption 
of  bonds  prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice 
and  at  such  time  or  times  and  with  such  re- 
demption provisions,  including  premiums,  as 
the  commission  may  determine. 
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"13.6 — Bonds,  RxsoLtmoNS  and  Inden- 
TTjaxs  Oeneeallt.  The  commission  may  de- 
termine and  enter  into  Indentures  providing 
for  the  principal  amount,  date  or  date6,  ma- 
turities. Interest  rate,  denominations,  form, 
registration,  transfer,  Interehange,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  same 
ehall  be  executed.  Issued,  secured,  sold,  paid, 
'redeemed, -funded,  and  refunded.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  commission  authorizing  any  bond 
or  any  indenture  so  authorized  under  which 
the  bonds  are  issued  may  Include  all  such 
covenants  and  other  provisions  other  than 
any  restriction  on  the  regulatory  powers 
vested  In  the  commission  by  this  compact  as 
the  commission  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  issue,  payment,  security,  pro- 
tection, or  marketing  of  the  bonds,  including 
without  limitation  covenants  and  other  pro- 
visions as  to  the  rates  or  amounts  of  fees, 
rents,  and  ether  charges  to  be  charged  or 
made  for  use  of  the  facilities;  the  ube,  pledge, 
custody,  securing,  application,  and  disposi- 
tion of  such  revenues,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds,  and  of  any  other  moneys  of  the  com- 
mission; the  operation,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  reconstruction  of  the  facilities  and  the 
amounts  which  may  be  expended  therefor; 
the  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposition  of  the 
facilities;  the  insuring  of  the  facilities  and 
of  the  revenues  derived  therefrom;  the  con- 
struction or  other  acquisition  of  other  facili- 
ties, the  issuance  of  additional  bonds  or 
other  Indebtedness;  the  rights  of  the  bond- 
holders and  of  any  trustee  for  the  bond- 
holders upon  default  by  the  commibsion  or 
otherwise;  and  the  modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  indenture  and  of  the  bonds. 
Reference  on  the  (ace  of  the  bonds  to  such 
resolution  or  indenture  by  its  date  of  adop- 
tion or  the  apparent  date  on  the  face  thereof 
is  sufficient  to  Incorporate  all  of  tbe  provi- 
sions thereof  and  of  this  compact  into  the 
body  of  the  bonds  and  their  appurtenant 
coupons.  Each  taker  and  subsequent  holder 
of  the  bonds  or  coupons,  whether  the  cou- 
pons are  attached  to  or  detached  from  the 
bonds,  has  recourse  to  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indenture  and  of  this  compact 
and  is  bound  thereby. 

"13.7 — Maximum  Matuhitt.  No  bond  or  Its 
terms  shall  mature  in  more  than  fifty  years 
from  Its  own  date,  or  on  any  date  subsequent 
to  the  duration  of  this  compact,  and  in  the 
event  any  authorized  Issue  Is  divided  into 
two  or  more  series  or  divisions,  the  maximum 
maturity  date  herein  authorized  shall  be  cal- 
culated from  the  date  on  the  face  of  each 
bond  separately.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
different  dates  may  be  prescribed  for  the 
bonds  of  each  separate  series  or  division  of 
any  authorized  issue. 

"13.8 — Tax  Exemption.  All  bonds  Issued  by 
the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  at  all 
times  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxation 
by  or  under  authority  of  any  of  the  signatory 
parties,  except  for  transfer,  inheritance  and 
estate  taxes. 

"13.0 — iNTkREST.  Bonds  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  six  percent  per 
annum,  payable  annually  or  semi-annually. 

"13.10— Place  or  Payment.  The  commission 
may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  bonds  at  any  place  or 
places  within  or  without  the  signatory  states, 
and  In  any  specified  lawful  coin  or  currency 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"13.11 — ExtcmoN.  The  commission  may 
provide  for  the  execution  and  authentication 
of  bonds  by  the  manual,  lithographed,  or 
printed  facsimile  signature  of  officers  of  the 
commission,  and  by  additional  authentica- 
tion by  a  trustee  or  fiscal  agent  appointed 
by  the  commission.  If  any  of  the  officers 
whose  signatures  or  countersignatures  appear 
upon  the  bonds  or  coupons  ceases  to  be  an 
officer  before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  or 
coupons,  his  signature  or  countersignature 
is  nevertheless  valid  and  of  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  the  officer  had  remained  In 


office  until   the  delivery  of  the  bonds   and 
coupons. 

"13.12 — Holding  Own  Bonds.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  power  out  of  any  funds  avail- 
able therefor  to  purchase  Its  bonds  and  may 
hold,  cancel,  or  resell  such  bonds. 

"13.13 — Sale.  The  commission  may  fix 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  authorized  Issue  of  bonds. 
The  commission  may  sell  at  less  than  their 
par  or  face  value,  but  no  issue  of  bonds  may 
be  sold  at  an  aggregate  price  below  the  i>ar 
or  face  value  thereof  if  such  sale  would  re- 
sult in  a  net  interest  cost  to  the  commission 
calculated  upon  the  entire  issue  so  sold  of 
more  than  six  percent  per  annum  payable 
semi-annually,  according  to  standard  tables 
of  bond  values.  All  bonds  Issued  and  sold  for 
cash  pursuant  to  this  compact  shall  be  sold 
on  sealed  proposals  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Prior  to  such  sale,  the  commission  shall  ad- 
vertise for  bids  by  publication  of  a  notice  of 
sale  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  sale,  at  least  once  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  printed  and  published  in  New 
York  City  cttrrylng  municipal  bonds  notices 
and  devoted  primarily  to  financial  news.  The 
commission  may  reject  any  and  all  bids  sub- 
mitted and  may  thereafter  sell  the  bonds  so 
advertised  for  sale  at  private  sale  to  any 
financially  responsible  bidder  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public  interest,  but  the 
bonds  shall  not  be  sold  at  a  net  interest  cost 
calculated  upon  the  entire  issue  so  advertised, 
greater  than  the  lowest  bid  which  was  re- 
jected. In  the  event  the  commission  desires 
to  issue  its  bonds  in  exchange  for  an  existing 
facility  or  portion  thereof,  or  in  exchange  for 
bonds  secured  by  the  revenues  of  an  existing 
facility.  It  may  exchange  such  bonds  for  the 
existing  facility  or  portion  thereof  or  for  the 
bonds  so  secured,  plus  an  additional  amount 
of  cash,  without  advertising  such  bonds  for 
sale. 

"13.14 — Negotiability.  All  bonds  Issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  compact  are  ne- 
gotiable instriunents,  except  when  registered 
in  the  name  of  a  registered  owner. 

"13.15— Lecal  Investments.  Bonds  of  th& 
commission  Ahall  be  legal  investments  for 
savings  banks,  fiduciaries  and  public  funds 
in  each  of  the  signatory  states. 

"13.16 — Validation  Proceedings.  Prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  any  bonds,  the  commission 
may  institute  a  special  proceeding  to  de- 
termine the  legality  of  proceedings  to  issue 
the  bonds  and  their  validity  under  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  signatory  parties.  Such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  instituted  and  prosecuted 
in  rem,  and  the  judgment  rendered  therein 
shall  be  conclusive  against  all  persons  whom- 
soever and  against  each  of  the  signatory 
parties. 

"13.17 — Recording.  No  Indenture  need  be 
recorded  or  filed  in  any  public  office,  other 
than  the  office  of  the  commission.  The  pledge 
of  revenues  provided  in  any  indenture  shall 
take  effect  forthwith  as  provided  therein  and 
irrespective  of  the  date  of  receipts  of  such 
revenues  by  the  commission  or  the  Indenture 
trustee.  Such  pledge  shall  be  eifective  as  pro- 
vided in  the  indenture  without  physical  de- 
livery of  the  revenues  to  the  commission  or 
the  indenture  trustee. 

"13.18 — Pledged  Revenues.  Bond  redemp- 
tion and  interest  payments,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  resolution  or  Indenture,  shall 
constitute  a  first,  direct  and  exclusive  charge 
and  lien  on  all  such  rates,  rents,  tolls,  fees, 
and^harges  and  other  revenues  and  Interest 
thereon  received  from  the  use  and  operation 
of  the  facility,  and  on  any  sinking  or  other 
funds  created  therefrom.  All  such  rates, 
rents,  tolls,  fees,  charges  and  other  revenues, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  shall  con- 
stitute a  trust  fund  for  the  security  and 
payment  of  such  bonds,  and  except  as  and 
to  the  extent  provided  in  the  indenture  with 
respect  to  the  payment  therefrom  of  ex- 
penses for  other  purposes  including  admin- 
istration, operation,  maintenance,  improve- 


ments, or  extensions  of  the  facilities  or  other 
purposes  shall  not  be  used  or  pledged  for 
anv  other  purpose  so  long  as  such  bonds,  or 
any  of  them,  are  outstanding,  and  unpaid. 

"13.19 — Remedies.  The  holder  of  any  bond 
may  (or  the  equal  benefit  and  protection 
of  all  holders  of  bonds  similarly  situated: 
(1)  by  mandamus  or  other  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings require  and  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  the 
commission  or  assumed  by  it.  its  officers, 
agents,  or  employees  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Indenture,  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  reconstruction,  or  Insurance 
of  the  facilities,  or  in  connection  with  the 
collection,  deposit.  Investment,  application, 
and  disbursement  of  the  rates,  rents,  tolls, 
fees,  charges,  and  other  revenues  derived 
from  the  operation  and  use  of  the  facilities, 
or  in  connection  with  thte  deposit,  invest- 
ment, and  disbursement  of  the  proceeds  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  bonds;  or  (2)  by 
action  or  suit  In  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction of  any  signatory  party  require  the 
commission  to  account  as  If  it  were  the 
trustee  of  an  express  trust,  or  enjoin  any 
acts  or  things  which  may  be  unlawful  or 
in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  holders  of 
the  bonds.  The  enumeration  of  such  rights 
and  remedies,  however,  does  not  exclude  the 
exercise  or  prosecution  of  any  other  rights 
or  remedies  available  to  the  holders  of  bonda 

"13.20 — Capital  Financing  by  Signatory 
Parties:  Guarantees. 

"(a)  The  signatory  parties  shall  provide 
such  capital  funds  required  for  projects  of 
the  commission  as  may  be  authorized  by 
their  respective  statutes  in  accordance  with 
a  cost  sharing  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
Article  12  of  this  compact;  but  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  impose  any 
mandatory  obligation  on  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  other  than  such  obligations  as 
may  be  assumed  by  a  signatory  party  in  con- 
nection with  a  specific  project  or  facility. 

"(b)  Bonds  of  the  commission,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  com- 
pact, may  be  executed  and  delivered  to  any 
duly  authorized  agency  of  any  of  the  sig- 
natory parties  without  public  offering  and 
may  be  sold  and  resold  with  or  without  the 
guaranty  of  such  signatory  party,  subject  to 
and  in  accordance  with  the  constitutions  o( 
the  respective  signatory  parties. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  receive  and  ac- 
cept, and  the  signatory  parties  may  make. 
loans,  grants,  appropriations,  advances,  and 
payments  of  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able funds  or  property  in  any  form  for  the 
capital  or  operating  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission. 

"Article  14 

"PLAN,   program    and    BUDGETS 

"Section  14.1 — Comprehensive  Plan.  The 
commission  shall  develop  and  adopt,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  review  and  revise,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  (or  the  immediate  and  long 
range  development  and  use  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin.  The  plan  shall  include 
all  public  and  private  projects  and  facilities 
which  are  required,  in  the  judgment  o(  the 
commission,  (or  the  optimum  planning,  de- 
velopment, conservation,  utilization,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs.  The  commission  may  adopt  a  compre- 
hensive plan  or  any  revision  thereof  In  such 
part  or  parts  as  it  may  deem  appropriate, 
provided  that  before  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
or  any  part  or  revision  thereof  the  commis- 
sion shall  consult  with  water  users  and  in- 
terested public  bodies  and  public  utilities 
and  shall  consider  and  give  due  regard  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  signatory  parties,  their 
political  subdivisions,  and  interested  groups. 
The  commission  shall  conduct  public  hear- 
ings upon  due  notice  given  with  respect  to 
the  comprenenslve  plan  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  or  any  part  of  the  revision 
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th«i«of.  ac«pt  tiukt  pubUc  and  private  proj- 
ecta  and  fadUtlaa  wklch.  in  tha  Judgmwat  or 
the  oooMnlMton.  are  not  rwjulred  for  tbe 
optimum  pUtfualng.  deTelopment.  coneerv^ 
tlon  utlUaation.  manacement.  and  cantroi 
of  the  water  reeourcee  ai  the  »>a«ln  and 
which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  oommlialon. 
wlU  not  HgnlflcanUy  affect  the  water  re- 
sourcae  of  the  baaln,  may  be  added  dlrecUy 
to  the  comprehensive  plan  at  any  time  at  the 
dlecreuon  of  the  commUalon  without  pubUc 
hearing  thereon.  The  comprehenelve  plan 
ehaU  take  Into  conalderatlon  the  effect  of  the 
plan  or  any  part  thereof  upon  the  receiving 
water»  ot  Cheeapeake  Bay. 

•14a_WATra  RwouacM  PaooaAH.  The 
commlealon  ihall  annually  adopt  a  water  re- 
■ouroea  program,  based  upon  the  comprehen- 
sive plan,  conelatlng  of  the  proJecU  and  fa- 
cUltlee  which  the  commlaalon  proposes  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  commission  and  by  other 
authorlaed  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies organlBatlons.  and  persons  during  the 
ens^ng  six  years  or  such  other  reasonably 
foreseeable  period  as  the  commission  ™*y  <*•- 
termlne.  The  water  resources  program  shall 
Include  a  systemaUc  presenUUon  of: 

"1.  The  quanUty  and  quaUty  of  water  re- 
source neearfor  such  period; 

••a  The  esiatlng  and  proposed  proJecU  and 
faclUUes  required  to  satlafy  such  needs.  In- 
cluding all  public  and  private  proJecU  to  be 
anticipated;  and 

"3  A  separate  statement  of  the  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  commU- 
slon  during  such  period. 

.•14.3_AMifUAi.      CxnuirNT      KxrzttsK     an» 

C*rrrAX.  Buutaia. 

•■(a)   The  commission  shall  annuaUy  adopt 

s  capital  budget  including  all  capital  proJ- 
ecU It  proposes  to  undertake  or  conUnue 
during  the  budget  period  containing  a  state- 
ment  of  the  estimated  cost  of  each  project 
and  the  method  of  financing  thereof. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  annuaUy  adopt 
a  current  expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  shaU  include  the  commissions 
estimated  expenses  for  administration,  oper- 
aUon  maintenance,  and  repaln.  including  a 
separate  statement  thereof  for  each  project. 
tOMther  with  lU  coat  allocation.  The  total 
of  such  expenses  shaU  be  balanced  by  the 
commissions  estimated  revenues  from  aU 
sources,  including  the  cost  aUocatlons  under- 
taken by  any  of  the  signatory  parties  In  con- 
nection with  any  project,  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  annual  current  expense  budget 
by  the  commission,  the  executive  director  of 
the  commission  shall : 

"l  Certify  to  the  respective  signatory  par- 
ties the  amounu  due  in  accordance  with 
exUtlng   cost    sharing    established    for    each 

project;  and  ^  ..    ^     . 

••a  Transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budget 
to  the  principal  budget  offlcer  of  the  respec- 
tive signatory  parties  at  "^V"""^  *°,'l  j^ 
such  manner  as  may  be  required  under  tiielr 
respective  budgetary  procedures.  The  amount 
required  to  balance  the  current  expense 
budget  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  l^m  1  above  and  all  other  revenues  avail- 
able to  the  commission  shall  be  apportioned 
equitably  among  the  signatory  parties  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  commission,  and  the 
amount  of  such  apportionment  to  each  sig- 
natory party  shall  be  certified  together  with 
the  budget. 

"(c)  The  respective  signatory  parties  cove- 
nant and  agree  to  include  the  amounu  so 
apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  current 
expense  budget  in  their  respective  budgeU 
next  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  such  review 
and  approval  as  may  be  required  by  their 
respective  budgetary  processes.  Such  amounts 
»haU  be  due  and  payable  to  the  commission 
in  quarterly  installmenu  during  lu  fiscal 
year  provided  that  the  commission  may  draw 
upon  lU  working  capital  to  finance  lU  cur- 
r«it  expense  budget  pending  remittance  by 
the  signatory  parties. 
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•a«CTTOif  16.1— Arxiix*«T  Po 

■k>k:  Fum-'iioOT  or  Coion 

(a)  The  commission,  for  the  putpo»ea  ol 
this  compikct.  may:  

"1  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  enter 
into  contract*,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

••a  Receive  and  accept  such  paymenU.  ap- 
propriations, granu.  gifts,  loans,  advances, 
and  other  funds,  properties,  and  services  as 
may  be  transferred  or  made  available  to  It 
by  any  signatory  party  or  by  any  other  pub- 
lic or  private  corporation  or  individual,  and 
enter  into  agreemenu  to  make  reimburse- 
ment for  all  or  part  thereof;  ^  ^  ^  „^ 

"3  Provide  for.  acquire,  and  adopt  deUlied 
engineering,  admlnlatratlve.  financial.  «nd 
operating  plans  and  spedflcattons  to  effectu- 
ate,   maintain,    or   develop   any   facility    or 

"^"^4    Control  and  regulate  the  use  of  facil- 
ities owned  or  operated  by  the  commission; 

••5  Acquire,  own.  operate,  maintain,  con- 
trol sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty" and  any  interest  therein  by  contract, 
purchase,  lease.  Ucenae.  mortgage,  or  other- 
wise as  It  may  deem  necessary  for  any  proj- 
ect or  faculty,  including  any  and  all  appur- 
tenances thereto  omemurj.  u«>ful,  or  con- 
venlent  for  such  ownership,  operation,  con- 
trol, maintenance,  or  conveyance. 

"6  Have  and  exercise  all  corporate  powers 
essential  to  the  declared  obJecU  and  pur- 
poses of  the  commission. 

••(b)  The  commissioners,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  thU  compact,  shall: 

"l  Serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
commission,  and  exercise  and  discharge  lU 
powers  and  duties,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  thU  compact; 

■2  Determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  lU  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shaU  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid  subject  to  any 
provisions  of  law  speclflcaUy  •PP"f»»'^_'^ 
agencies  or  insOrum«ntaUUee  created  by  thU 

*^°^^^ovlde  for  the  Internal  organization 
and  administration  of  the  oommlsalon; 

•4  Appoint  the  principal  officers  of  the 
commission  and  delegaU  to  and  allocate 
among  them  administrative  functions,  powers 

and  duties; 

•5  Create  and  abolish  offices,  employmenu. 
and  positions  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
ourpoeee  of  the  commission,  and  subject  to 
ti»e  provlalons  of  this  article,  fix  and  provide 
for  Uie  qualifications,  appolntmenu.  removal. 
Urm  tenure,  compensation,  pension,  and  re- 
tirement rlghU  of  lU  officers  and  employees; 

•6  Uet  and  execute  oontracU  to  carry  out 
the  powers  of  the  commission. 

•iS^IUouLATiOMa;      BNFoacxMwrr.— The 

commission  may: 

"1  M'^"  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  effectuetion.  application,  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  compact;  and  It  may  adopt  and 
enforce  practices  and  schedules  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  use.  maintenance,  and  ad- 
ministration of  proJecU  and  facilities  it  may 
own  or  operate  and  any  product  or  service 
rendered  thereby;  provided  that  any  rule  or 
regulation,  other  than  one  which  deals  solely 
with  the  internal  management  of  the  com- 
nilsslon.  ShaU  not  be  effective  unlees  and 
untu  filed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties  appUcable  to  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations  generally; 

and 

•*a  Designate  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  commission  to  be  an  l»»7V" 
(tator  or  watchman  and  such  person  shall  be 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  peace  officer  of 
the  state  in  which  he  Is  duly  assigned  to  per- 
form his  duties. 

"15  3 Tax  BxBisrnoNS.  The   commission. 

lU  property,  functions,  and  acttviUe*  shaU 


be  esampt  from  taxation  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  offthe  signatory  P^tl^  or  any 
OoUtlcal  subdlvlsloa  thereof;  provided  that  in 
lieu  of  propsrty  taxes  the  commission,  as  to 
lU  specific  proJecU.  shall  make  paymenU  to 
local    tjutlng    dUtrlcU    In    annual    amounts 
which  ShaU  equal  the  Uxes  lawfully  assessed 
upon  property  for  Uie  tax  year  next  prior  to 
ItsacquUltion  by  the  commission  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  nature  and  amount  of  such 
paymenU  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  commis- 
sion at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  from  time 
to  time  thereafUr,   upon   reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  to  be  heard  to  the  affected 
taxing  dUUlct.   and   the   paymenU  may   be 
thereupon  terminated  or  continued  in  such 
reasonable  amount  as  msy  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  take  Into  account  hardships  in- 
curred and  beneflU  recelvefl  by  the  t**>ng 
Jurisdiction  which  are  attrlbuUble  to  the 

"1^4_MEmNC8;      POTLIC      HZABINC;      RkC- 

oane.  MiNirrxs.  „ 

•■(a)  All  meetings  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  commission  shaU  conduct  at  least 
one  public  hearing  In  each  staU  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Initial  comprehensive  plan. 
In  all  other  cases  wherein  this  compact  re- 
quires a  pubUc  hearing,  such  hearing  shall 
be  held  upon  not  less  than  twenty  days 
public  notice  given  by  posting  at  the  offices 
of  the  commission,  and  publUhed  at  least 
once  m  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  of  Ken«;al 
circulation  In  the  area  or  areas  a^ef  ^- ^' 
commission  shall  also  provide  forthwith  for 
distribution  of  such  notice  to  the  press  and 
by  the  mailing  of  a  copy  thereof  to  any  per- 
son who  shall  request  such  notices. 

••(c)  The  minutes  of  the  commission  shall 

be  a  public  record  open  to  Inspection  at  Its 

offices  during  regular  business  hours. 

"16.6 — Omcias  a«i«mAia.T. 

••(a)  The  officers  of  the  commission  shall 

consist   of   an   executive   director   and   such 

additional  officers,   deputies,   and   assistants 

as    the    commission    may    determine.    The 

executive   director   shaU   be    appointed   and 

may  be  removed  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a 

majority  of  the  fuU  membership  of  the  com- 

mission.  All  oUier  officers  and  employees  shall 

be  appointed  or  dismissed  by  the  executive 

director   under  such   rules   of   procedure   as 

the  commission  may  establish. 

-lb)  In  the  appointment  and  promotion  oi 
officers  and  employees  for  the  commission^ 
no  political,  racial,  religious,  or  residence  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  aU  such  appolnUnenU  and 
promotions  shaU  be  solely  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fltneas.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  commission  who  U  found  by  the  commis- 
sion to  be  guUty  of  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  immedlaUly  dismissed. 

"15  g Oath  or  Orrici.  An  oath  of  office  In 

such  form  as  the  commission  shaU  prescribe 
ahaU  be  taken,  subscribed,  and  fUed  with  the 
commission  by  the  executive  director  and  by 
each  officer  appointed  by  hUn  not  Uter  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  appointment. 

••16  7— Bond    Each  officer  shaU  give  such 
bond  and  in  such  form  and  amount  as  the 
oommlsalon  may  require,  for  which  the  oom- 
mlsalon ShaU  pay  the  premium.  . 
••16J — paoHiBrrn)  Acnvmxs.  V 
••(a)  No  commissioner,  officer  or  employee 


•1  Be  flnandaUy  InUrested.  either  dlrecUy 
or  IndUectly,  In  any  contract,  sale,  purchase, 
lease,  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property 
to  which  the  commission  U  a  party; 

••a  SoUclt  or  accept  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  Talue  In  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion or  expense  paid  him  by  the  commission 
for  servxsee  performed  within  the  scop*  of 
hU  oOclal  duties; 

"3  Offer  money  or  any  thing  ot  value  for  or 
in  consideration  of  obtaining  aa  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  or  prtrUege  In  his  employ- 
ment with  the  commlseiott. 


I 


"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  willfully 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  forfeit  bis  office  or  employment. 

"(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  knowingly 
made  In  contravention  of  this  section  Is  void. 

•'(d)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject.  In  addition  to  the 
'N  provisions  of  this  section,  to  such  criminal 
"  and  civil  sanctions  for  misconduct  In  office 
as  may  be  Imposed  by  Federal  law  and  the 
law  of  the  signatory  state  In  which  such 
misconduct  occurs. 

"16.9 — PuacHASiNc.  ContracU  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction  or  Improvement  of 
any  facility  when  the  expenditure  required 
exceeds  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  cohtracU 
for  the  purchase  of  services,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  when  the  expenditure 
required  exceeds  five  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  advertised  and  let  upon  sealed  bids  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  Notice  requesting 
such  bids  shall  be  published  In  a  manner 
reasonably  Ukely  to  attract  prospective  bid- 
ders, which  publication  shall  be  made  at  least 
thirty  days  before  bids  are  received  and  In  at 
least  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
In  the  basin.  The  commission  may  reject 
any  and  all  bids  and  readvertise  In  Its  dis- 
cretion. If  after  rejecting  bids  the  commis- 
sion determines  and  resolves  that  In  lU  opin- 
ion the  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials 
may  be  purchased  at  a  lower  price  in  the 
open  market,  the  commission  may  give  each 
responsible  bidder  an  opportunity  to  negoti- 
ate a  price  and  may  proceed  to  purchase  the 
supplies,  equipment,  and  materials  In  the 
opten  market  at  a  negotiated  price  which  Is 
lower  than  the  lowest  rejected  bid  of  a  re- 
sponsible bidder,  without  further  observance 
of  the  provisions  requiring  bids  or  notice. 
The  commission  shall  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  provide  for  purchasing  from  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  when  sealed  bids, 
notice,  and  publication  are  not  required  by 
this  section.  The  commission  may  suspend 
and  waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
quiring comp>etltlve  bids  whenever: 

"1.  The  purchase  Is  to  be  made  from  or 
the  contract  to  be  made  with  the  Federal 
or  any  state  government  or  any  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  pursuant  to 
any  open  and  bulk  purchase  contract  of  any 
of  them; 

"2.  The  public  exigency  requires  the  Im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  articles  or  perform- 
ance of  the  service; 

"3.  Only  one  source  of  supply  Is  available; 

"4.  The  equipment  to  be  purchased  is  of  a 
technical  nature  and  the  procurement  there- 
of without  advertising  is  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  standardization  of  equipment  and 
InterchangeabUlty  of  paru  in  the  public  In- 
terest; or  r^ 

"6.  Services  -u-e  to  be  provided  of  a  spe- 
cialized or  la-ofesslonal  nature. 

"16.10 — iNStniANCz.  The  commission  may 
self-Insure  or  purchase  Insurance  and  pay 
the  premium  therefor  against  loss  or  dam- 
age to  any  of  Its  piropertles,  against  UablUty 
for  Injury  to  persons  or  property;  and  against 
loss  of  revenue  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 
Such  Insurance  coverage  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  amount  as  the  commission  may  de- 
termine, subject  to  the  requlremenU  of  any 
agreement  arising  out  of  the  Issuance  of 
bonds  by  the  commission. 

"15.11 — AKRDAX.  Independent  Attdit. 

"(a)  As  soon  as  practical  after  the  closing 
of  the  fiscal  year  an  audit  shall  be  made  of 
the  financial  accounU  of  the  commission. 
The  audit  shaU  be  made  by  qualified  certi- 
fied public  accountants  selected  by  the  com- 
mission, who  have  no  personal  interest  direct 
or  Indirect  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  com- 
mission or  any  of  lU  officers  or  employees. 
The  report  of  audit  shall  be  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  accounting  practices 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  chairman  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  commission  may 
direct.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  each  commissioner  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  distribution. 


"(b)  Each  signatory  party  by  Ite  duly  au- 
thorized officers  shall  be  entitled  to  examine 
and  audit  at  any  time  all  of  the  books,  docu- 
menU,  records,  files,  and  accounU  and  all 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  of  the  com- 
mission. The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
parties  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  docu- 
menu,  records,  accounU,  reporU.  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  conunlssion  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  audit  and  they  shall 
be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositaries,  fiscal  agente,  and  custodians. 

"(c)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
commission  shall  be  subject  to  adult  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounU 
of  the  conunlssion  are  kept. 

•'(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall 
refuse  to  give  all  required  assistance  and  In- 
formation to  the  accountanU  selected  by  the 
commission  or  to  the  authorized  officers  of 
any"  signatory  party  or  who  shall  refuse  to 
submit  to  them  for  examination  such  books, 
documenu,  records,  files,  accounts,  papers, 
things,  or  property  as  may  be  requested  shall 
forfeit  his  office. 

"15.12 — Reports.  The  commission  shall 
make  and  publish  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  signatory  parties 
and  to  the  public  reporting  on  ito  programs, 
operations,  and  finances.  It  may  also  pre- 
pare, publish,  and  distribute  such  other 
public  reports  and  informational  material 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

"15.13 — Grants,  Loans,  or  Payments  by 
States  or  PoLmcAL  StiBDivisioNS. 

"(a)  Any  or  all  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
any  pwUtical  subdivision  thereof  may: 

"1.  Appropriate  to  the  commission  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  prelim- 
inary expenses  such  as  the  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  making  of  borings,  and  other  studies 
of  subsurface  conditions.  In  the  preparation 
of  contracU  for  the  sale  of  water  and  In  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  estimates 
required  for  the  financing  of  a  project; 

"2.  Advance  to  the  commission,  either  as 
granU  or  loans,  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  finance  the  operation 
and  management  of  or  construction  by  the 
commission  of  any  facility  or  project; 

"3.  Make  payments  to  the  commission  for 
benefiu  received  or  to  be  received  from  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  proJecU  or  facilities 
of  the  commission.  ^ 

"(b)  Any  funds  which  may  be  loaned  to 
the  commission  either  by  a  signatory  party 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  commission  through  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  or  out  of  other  Income  of  the 
commission,  such  repayment  to  be  mtuie 
within  such  period  and  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon-4|^tween  the  commis- 
sion and  the  signatory  party  or  political 
subdivision  making  the  loan. 

"15.14 — Condemnation  Proceedings. 

"(a)  The  commission  shaU  have  the  power 
to  acquire  by  condemnation  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  interest  In  lands,  lands  lying  under 
water,  development  righu  In  land,  riparian 
rlghU,  water  rlghU,  waters  and  other  real 
or  personal  property  within  the  basin  for 
any  project  or  facility  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  compact.  This  grant  of  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to 
the  power  to  condemn  for  the  purposes  of 
this  compact  any  property  already  devoted 
to  a  public  use,  by  whomsoever  owned  or 
held,  other  than  property  of  a  signatory 
party.  Any  condemnation  of  any  property 
or  franchises  owned  or  xised  by  a  municipal 
or  privately  owned  public  uOUty,  unless  the 
affected  public  utlUty  facility  Is  to  be  re- 
located or  replaced,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  such  state  board,  commission. 


or  other  body  as  may  have  regulatory  juris- 
diction over  such  public  utility. 

"(b)  The  power  of  condemnation  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  exercised  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  staU 
condemnation  law  In  force  In  the  signatory 
state  In  which  the  property  Is  located.  If 
there  Is  no  applicable  state  condemnation 
law,  the  power  of  condemnation  shall  be 
exercised  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Federal  condemnation  law. 

"(c)  Any  award  or  com ijensa tlon  for  the 
Uklng  of  property  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission,  and  none 
of  the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agency. 
Instrumentality  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  or 
compensation. 

"15.15 — Conveyance  or  Lands  and  Relo- 
cation OF  Public  FACiLrriES. 

"(a)  The  respective  officers,  agencies,  de- 
partmenU,  commissions,  or  bodies  having 
Jurisdiction  and  control  over  real  and  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  the  signatory  parties 
are  authorized  and  empowered  to  transfer 
and  convey  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  respective  parties  to  the  commission  any 
such  property  as  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  the  effectuation  of  the  authorized 
purposes  of  the  commission. 

"(b)  Each  political  subdivision  of  each  of 
the  signatory  parties,  notwithstanding  any 
contrary  provisions  of  law,  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  grant  and  convey  to  the  com- 
mission, upon  th^  commission's  request,  any 
real  property  or  any  interest  therein  owned 
by  such  political  subdivision  including  lands 
lying  under  water  and  lands  already  devoted 
to  public  use  which  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  the  effectuation  of  the  author- 
ized purposes  of  the  commission. 

"(c)  Any  highway,  public  utility,  or  other 
public  facility  which  will  be  dislocated  by 
reason  of  a  project  deemed  necessary  by  the 
commission  to  effectuate  the  authorized  pur- 
poses of  this  compact  shall  be  relocated  and 
the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  state  In  which  the  facility 
Is  located;  provided  that  the  cost  of  such  re- 
location payable  by  the  commission  shall  not 
in  any  event  exceed  the  expenditure  required 
to  serve  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. 

"15.16 — Rights  of  Way.  Permission  is  here- 
by granted  to  the  commission  to  locate,  con- 
struct, and  maintain  any  aqueducU,  lines, 
pipes,  conduiU,  and  auxiliary  facilities  au- 
thorized to  be  acquired,  constructed,  owned, 
operated,  or  maintained  by  the  commission 
in,  over,  under,  or  across  any  streeu  and 
highways  now  or  hereafter  owned,  opened,  or 
dedicated  to  or  for  public  use,  subject  to 
such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  highway 
department  of  the  signatory  party  may  re- 
quire. 

"15.17 — Penalty.  Any  person,  association, 
or  corporation  who  violates  or  attempU  or 
conspires  to  violate  any  provisions  of  this 
compact  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of 
the  commission  duly  made,  promulgated,  or 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  compact  in  addition 
to  any  other  remedy,  penalty,  or  consequence 
provided  by  law  shall  be  punishable  as  may 
be  provided  by  statute  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  within  which  the  violation  Is 
committed;  provided  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  provision  any  such  person,  association, 
or  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation  to  be  fixed  by  the  court 
which  the  commission  may  recover  in  lU 
own  name  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurl::- 
dictlon.  and  in  a  summary  proceeding  where 
available  under  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  such  court.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  continuing  offense  each 
day  of  such  violation,  attempt,  or  conspiracy 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"15.18 — Tort  Liabilitt.  The  commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  claims  arising  out 
of  the   negligent   acU  or   omissions  of  lU 
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ooom.  acmte-  •*»*  •mploytw  wly  to  »• 
•xtwit  and  aublMt  to  tb»  P**^?*2^'2l 
MTllMd  toy  1mm  laMnUy  *^ iTS!.  -«L2»I 
cer».  »BW»t«.  mud  «MplaTMS  ««  tto«  iOT«n»- 
ment  of  U»«  Onttod  StoU«. 

"15  IS ^yacT  ow  Bt>*«*w  Raawra.  Hota- 

ing  twntftf'**^  tm  OUa  cotniMet  shaU  be  eon- 
■tni«d  M  affvctutc  or  Intandtog  to  affect  or 
in  Miy  way  to  Intorfere  wtth  the  law  of  the 
reapecttre  akgamtarj  parUaa  relating  to  ri- 
parian rlgtata.  _ 

••15  30— AMMiraiiBirra  un  Brrrrt^ttKim. 
Amendments  and  eupplemenU  to  thle  com- 
pact to  Implement  the  purpoeee  thereof  may 
be  adopted  by  leglaUUTe  action  of  any  of  the 
•ignatory  partlea  oonciirted  in  by  all  of  the 

others.  _  ^^ 

"  IS Jl — Cowwrswenoi*    ak*    B«T«M«n«T. 
The  provisions  of  thU  compact  and  of  aCM- 
menU  thereunder  shall  be  sererable  and  U 
sny  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  proTlsloti  of 
the   Susquehanna   RlTer   Basin   Compact  or 
such  agreement  U  declared  to  be  unconstltu- 
uonal   or   the  appUcabUlty  thereof  to  any 
signatory   party,   agency,   or   person   Is  held 
Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  remain- 
der of  such  compact  or  such  agreement  and 
the  appUeabUlty  thereof  to  any  other  signa- 
tory partf;  -agency,  person,  or  c»'c«™**»^ 
shil  not  b»  effected  thereby.  It  is  the  legisla- 
tive intent  that  the  provisions  of  such  com- 
pact be  reasonably  and  Uberally  construed. 
^'ISja— KFtaciaa  Dat»;    KxEcrmoit.  This 
compact  shall  become  binding  and  effecUve 
thirty   days    after    the    enactment    of    con- 
curring  IsfUlaUon   by   the  Federal   govern- 
ment, the  sUtes  of  ilaryland  and  New  Yorlc 
and    the    Commonwealth    of    Pennsylvania. 
The  compact  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  In 
Ave  Identical  original  copies  by  the  respective 
chief  execuUve  of  the  signatory  parUes  One 
such  copy  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  SUto  of  each  of  the  signatory  parUes  or 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  In 
whloh  the  fUlng  U  made,  and  one  copy  shaU 
be  med  and  retained  In  the  archives  of  the 
commission  upon  Its  organisation." 

BKaKBTATIOMS 
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cb  3  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  Congrees.  pursuant  to  section 
1  4  of  the  compact,  the  consent  to  and  par- 
tlclpaUon  in  the  compact  by  the  United 
States  U  subject  to  the  following  conditions 
and  reservations; 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Suaquehanna  River  Basin  Compact  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  shaU 
not  undertake  any  project  (as  defined  In 
such  compact),  other  than  a  project  for 
which  State  supplied  funds  only  win  be 
used,  beyond  the  planrUng  stage  until— 

(1)  such  commission  has  submitted  to  the 
Congrees  such  complete  plans  and  estimates 
for  such  project  as  may  be  necessary  to  inake 
an  engineering  evaluation  of  such  project. 

Including —  _„_« 

(A)  where  the  project  will  serve  more 
than  one  purpose,  an  allocation  of  costs 
among  the  purpoeee  served  and  an  estimate 
of  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  coets  for  e«di  such 
purpose.  .. 

(B)  a»  apportionment  of  costs  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  project,  including  the 
portion  of  the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmenta,  and 

(C)  a  proposal  for  financing  the  projec*. 
including  the  terms  c€  any  proposed  ban<to 
or  other  evidences  of  Indebtednase  to  be  used 
for  such  purpose,  and  _.     ^  w_ 

(2)  such  project  has  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Oongresa. 

(b)  No  provision  of  Section  8.9  of  the 
compaot  ShaU  be  deemed  to  authorlae  the 
commission  to  trapoM  any  charge  for  water 
withdrawal  or  dlvantons  from  the  basin  U 
such  wtthdrawala  or  dlrwdons  could  Uw- 
fully  hava  bean  mads  without  charge  on 
tbe  affMttv*  d»to  of  tk»  oompact  or  to  Im- 
•osa  any  ahargw  wltk  respect  to  ooDSfaerclal 
kavlgatloa   vIUiIb    tiM    baste.    Jurlsdlotlcm 


of«r  Which  Is  i«Mr*ad  to  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernnumt:  PnnKdM,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  appMeaWe  to  the  extent  not  Inoon- 
sUtent  wtth  Section  14  of  thU  compact. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  the  oompact 
shall  be  deemed  to  rertrlct  the  executtve 
powers  of  the  President  In  the  event  of  a 
national   emergency. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  the  compact 
shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  or  In  any 
manner  affecting  the  applicability  to  all 
Federal  funds  budgeted  and  appropriated  for 
use  by  the  commission  of  such  authority 
over  budgetary  and  approprlaUon  matters  as 
the  President  and  Congress  may  have  wtth 
respect  to  agendee  In  the  ExecuUve  Branch 
of  the  Kderal  Oovemment. 

(e)  Except  to  the  same  extent  that  Stato 
bonds  are  or  may  conUnue  to  l)e  free  or 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation  under  the  In- 
tomal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  contained  In  the  compact  shaU  l)e 
construed  as  freeing  or  exempting  from  In- 
ternal revenue  taxation  in  any  manner  what- 
soever any  bonds  Issued  by  the  commission, 
their  transfer,  or  the  Income  therefrom  (In- 
cluding any  profiU  made  on  the  sale  there- 
of). 

(f)  Nothing  contained  In  the  compact 
shall  be  construed  to  obligate  the  United 
SUtes  legally  or  morally  to  pay  the  principal 
or  interest  on  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin   Commission. 

(g)  All  Uborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  con- 
struction,   alteration    or    repair.    Including 
painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build- 
ings and  works  which  are  undertaken  by  the 
commission  or  are  financially  assisted  by  It. 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  leas  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  so  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis  Ba- 
con Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C  a7fla-a76a-5) , 
and  every  such  employee  shaU  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  aU 
hours  worked  In  any  work-week  In  excess  of 
eight  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
In  any  work-week,  aa  the  oaae  may  be.  A 
provision  sUtlng  the  mlnlmvim  wagee  thus 
determined  and  the  requirement  that  over- 
time be  paid  as  above  provided  shall  be  set 
out  In  each  project  advertisement  for  bids 
and  In  each  bid  proposal  form  and  shall  be 
made   a   part  of   the   contract  covering  the 
project  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  have, 
with  respect  to  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  labor  standards  speclfled  in  thU 
provision,  the  supervisory.  Investigatory  and 
other  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
Reorganization   Plan   Numbered    14   of   1960 
(15  PR.  3178.  «4  Stet.  1267.  6  UB.C.  133a-15. 
and  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  IS.  1934. 
ss  amended   (48  Stat.  948.  as  amended.  40 
use.  27«(c)). 

(h)  The  commission  shaU  Insure  that  thera 
Is  no  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  In  (1)  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  commission, 
(2)  the  employment  pracUoee  of  the  com- 
mission, and  (3)  the  employment  practices 
of  partlee  entering  Into  oontracte  with  tJje 
commission.  Including  construction  oon- 
tracte and  contracts  for  private  oonoeaalona 
in  connection  with  recreational  facllltlsa. 

(I)  Contracte  for  the  manufacture  or  fur- 
nishing of  materials,  supplies,  artlclee  and 
equipment  with  the  commission  which  are 
in  excees  of  $10,000  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  PubUc  Con- 
tracte Act   (41  U8.C.  38  et  seq). 

(J)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  In  the 
compact  shall  be  construed  as  superseding  or 
HTTMting  the  functions,  under  any  other  law. 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  of  any 
other  oficer  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 
r«latlng  to  water  pollution:  Provided,  That 
the  wt-^'i'  of  soch  f  unctioas  shall  not  limit 
ttoe  aathortty  of  the  oommlaelon  to  control, 
pievant.  or  abate  water  poUutloa:  AnA  jwo- 


tHd«d  farther.  That  the  Secretory  of  *»»•  In- 
terior Shan  not  undertake  or  proceed  with 
any  "conference"  or  take  any  st^  subsequent 
thereto  which  is  inoonslatent  with  a  decision 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
made  with  the  consurrence  of  the  member 
appointed  by  the  President. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  section  8.4  of  ar- 
ticle 8  of  the  compact  shaU  not  be  construed 
to  apply  to  facilities  operated  pursuant  to 
any  other  Federal  law. 

i\\  For  the  purpoeee  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  of  June  25.  1948  (83  Stet.  9M). 
as  amended  (28  US.C.  171  and  sec.  1348(b) ) 
and  the  Tucker  Act  of  March  8.  1887  (24  Stet. 
506)    as  amended  (28  use,  e«!S.  1848(a)  (2), 
1402'  1491,  1498,  1601,  1608.  3411.  2412,  3501). 
and    the    Administrative   Procedure   Act   of 
June   11,   1948    (60   SUt.  387),   as  amended 
(5  U5  C,  sees.  551  through  558.  701  through 
708)    and  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10. 
1920    (41   Stet.    1083).   as   amended    (US.C. 
sees   791-823).  the  commission  shall  not  be 
considered  a  Federal  agency.  However,  any 
project  of  the  commission  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  whose  au- 
thorization includes  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric power  generating  capabUlty  shall  not  re- 
quire licensure  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. ,   ^^ 

(m)    The   officers    and   employees   of    the 
commission    (other  than  the  United  Stotes 
member,    alternate   United   States   member, 
and  advisors,  and  personnel  employed  by  the 
United  Stetee  member  under  direct  Federal 
appropriation)    shall   not  be  deemed  to  be, 
for  any  piirpoee,  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  Stotes  or  to  become  entitled  at  any 
time  by  reason  of  employment  by  the  com- 
mission to  any  compensation  or  benefit  pay- 
able or  made  avaUable  by  the  United  Stetea 
solely  and  dlrecUy  to  Ite  ofllcers  or  employ- 
ees.  However,   any  agency   or  officer  of  the 
United    Stetes    administering    a    retirement 
system,  health  insurance  plan  or  program, 
or  other  plan  or  program  of  employee  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees  may  contract  with 
the   Susquehanna   River  Basin   Commission 
for  the   coverage  of   Ite  employees  In  such 
system,  plan  or  program  on  terms  equivalent 
to    those   avaUable   to   the   covered   Federal 
employees.  Any  such  contract  shall  provide 
for  the  payment  by  the  commission  of  such 
sum  or  sums  as  win  represent  a  contribu- 
tion or  contributions  equal  to  that  made  for 
the  benefit  of  like  numbers  and  grades  of 
Federal   employeee   covered   by   the   system, 
plan  or, program,  and  for  aU  other  necessary 

matters'.  .     .^    ..  ,. 

(n)  Neither  the  compact  nor  this  Act  shaU 
be  deemed  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  commission  to 
participate  in  or  to  provide  funds  for  proj- 
ecte  or  activities  In  the  Susquehanna  Biver 
Basin. 

(o)  The  United  Stetes  District  Courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  aU  cases  or  con- 
troversies arising  under  the  compact,  and 
this  Act  and  any  case  or  controversy  so  aris- 
ing initiated  In  a  Stete  Coxxrt  shaU  be  re- 
movable to  the  appropriate  United  Stetes  Dis- 
trict Cenrt  In  the  manner  provided  by  Sec 
1446,  TlUe  28,  USC.  Nothing  contained  In  the 
oompact  or  elsewhere  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  United  Stetes 
of  Ite  Immunity  from  suit. 

(p)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  U  hereby  expressly  reserved.  The 
right  U  hereby  reserved  to  the  Congrees  or 
any  of  Ite  standing  committees  to  require  the 
dlBCloeure  and  furnishing  of  such  Informa- 
tion and  date  by  the  Susque^ianna  River 
Basin  Commission  as  U  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Congress  or  any  such  committee. 

(q)  The  United  Stetes  member  on  the 
oommlsslon  shall  consult  with  all  appro- 
priate departmente  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Stetee  on  a  continuing  basis,  but  he 
ShaU  be  the  direct  repreeentetive  of  tha 
President  and  all  his  actions  on  the  commis- 
sion ShaU  be  in  that  capacity  and  In  the 
manner  specified  by  the  oompact  and  tha 
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provision  of  this  Act.  The  provUlons  of 
Sections  3.4  and  2.6  of  Article  3  of  the  com- 
pact notwithstanding,  the  member  and  alter- 
nate member  appointed  by  the  President  and 
advisor  there  referred  to  may  be  paid  com- 
pensation by  the  United  Stetes,  such  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  the 
rates  which  he  shall  deem  to  prevaU  In  re- 
spect to  comparable  officers  In  the  execuUve 
branchi 

(r)  1.  Nothing  contelned  In  this  Act  or  In 
the  compact  shall  Impair  or  affect  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  UiUted  States  or 
any  of  Ite  powers,  rlghte.  functions,  or  Juris- 
diction under  other  existing  legislation  In 
and  over  the  area  6i  waters  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  compact  Including  projecte  of 
the  commission:  Provided,  That  whenever  a 
comprehensive  plan,  or  any  part  or  revision 
thereof,  has  been  adopted  wltlr  the  concur- 
rence of  the  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  exerclBe  of  any  powers  conferred 
by  law  on  any  officer,  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  Stetes  with  regard -to 
water  and  related  land  resources  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  shall  not  substan- 
tially confUct  with  any  such  portion  of  such 
comprehensive  plan  and  the  provisions  of 
Section  8.10  and  Article  12  of  the  compact 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
avoid  such  substantial  conflict:  Provided 
further.  That  whenever  the  President  shall 
find  and  determine  that  the  national  interest 
so  requires,  he  may  suspend,  modify  or  de- 
lete any  provision  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  action  by 
the  affected  agency  or  officer  in  accord  with 
the  national  interest.  Such  action  shall  be 
taken  by  executive  order  In  which  such  flnd- 
mg  and  determination  shall  be  set  forth. 

2.  Any  future  Act  of  the  Congress  having 
the  effect  of  amending  this  Act.  modifying 
the  terms  of  participation  by  the  United 
Stetes  m  the  compact  or  permitting  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  power  by  any  agency,  officer  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  In  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  this  Act  or  the  com- 
pact or  any  decision,  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
commission  lawfully  made,  ahall  be  only  by 
express  amendment  of  this  Act.  — 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  hereof, 
concurrence  by  the  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  presumed  unless  within  60 
days  after  notice  of  him  of  adpotion  of  the 
comprehensive  plan,  or  any  part  or  revision 
thereof,  he  shall  file  with  the  commission 
notices  of  his  nonconcurrence.  Each  concur- 
rence of  the  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  adoption  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  or  any  part  or  revision  thereof  may  be 
withdrawn  by  notice  filed  with  the  commis- 
sion at  any  time  between  the  first  and  sixtieth 
day  of  the  sixth  year  after  the  imtlal  adop- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  and  of  every 
sixth  year  thereafter. 

(s)  In  the  event  that  any  phrase,  clause, 
sentence  or  provision  of  Section  1 .4  of  Article 
1  of  the  compact.  Is  declared  to  be  imconstl- 
tutional  under  the  constitution  of,  any  of  the 
signatory  parties,  or  the  appUcablUty  thereof 
to  any  signatory  party,  agency  or  person  Is 
held  invaUd  by  a  court  of  last  resort  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  the  United  Stetes 
shall  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  compact, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  deems 
remaining  a  party  necessau^  and  proper  to 
protect  the  national  Interest,  and  shall  cease 
to  be  bound  by  the  terms  thereof. 

(t)  AU  Acte  or  parte  of  Acte  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisiona  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  no  act 
of  the  Commission  shall  have  the  effect  of 
repealing,  modifying  or  amending  any  Federal 
law. 

ETTECTtrATIOir 

Szc.  3. 

(a)  "nie  President  Is  authorized  to  teke 
sueb  action  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper. 
In  his  discretion,  to  effectuate  the  compact 
and  the  Initial  organization  and  operation  of 
the  commission  thereunder. 


(b)  ExecuUve  departmente  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  appropriate  asslstence  to  the  United 
Stetes  member.  Such  asslstence  shall  include 
the  furnishing  of  services  and  facilities  and 
may  include  the  detelUng  of  personnel  to  the 
United  Stetes  member.  Appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized  as  necessary  for  the  cawy- 
Ing  out  of  the  functions  of  the  United  Stetes 
member,  including  appropriations  for  the  em- 
ployment of  personnel  by  the  United  Stetes 
member. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  air.  in- 
troducing, on  my  own  behalf  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Maryland  delegation,  a  bill  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact  and 
to  enact  the  compact  thereby  making  the 
United  States  a  signatory  party  to  it. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  is  in  Maryland,  but 
the  significance  of  the  river  to  the  State 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  relatively  few 
miles  of  its  length  or  square  miles  of  its 
drainage  area  that  are  within  Its  bound- 
aries. What  occurs  or  fails  to  occur  up- 
stream has  a  vital  effect  on  downstream 
use  and  on  the  river's  receiving  waters, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  is  an 
extremely  varied  one.  Large  parts  of  it 
are  rural,  but  others  are  highly  indus- 
trialized urban  areas.  Some  stretches  of 
the  river  are  polluted  by  industrial  and 
municipal  wastes  and  acid  mine  drain- 
age. In  places,  flooding  is  a  major  prob- 
lem. Uses  of  the  river  vary  from  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supply  to  rec- 
reation to  fishing  and  to  assimilation  of 
wastes.  By  and  large,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  highly  urbanized, 
highly  industrialized  region  in  the  coim- 
try,  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  re- 
mains a  relatively  undeveloped  area. 

That  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  is 
relatively  undeveloped  and  that  the 
population  pressure  from  an  increas- 
ingly affluent  and  complex  society  will  not 
long  permit  the  relative  lack  of  develop- 
ment to  continue  are  the  reason  why  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact  Is  a 
timely  proposal.  Today  we  can  take  steps 
to  avert  the  consequences  of  fragmened, 
unplanned,  duplicative  development. 
Should  we  hesitate  in  taking  such  steps, 
we  shall  have  to  bear  the  burden — the 
very  costly  burden  by  any  standard  of 
measurement — of  imdertaking  to  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  that  we  have 
permitted  to  grow. 

In  Maryland  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  the  river  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  fresh  water  supply  of  the 
upper  bay  is  received  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Little  enough  do  we  know 
about  the  effects  of  degraded  water 
quality  on  marine  life,  but  we  do  know 
that  fish  and  other  marine  life  are  able 
to  survive  within  a  very  narrow  environ- 
mental range.  The  bay  is  a  magnificent 
resource.  In  its  waters  grow  clams,  oys- 
ters and  other  shellfish.  Prom  it  are 
taken  many  kinds  of  fish  by  both  com- 
mercial and  sports  fishermen.  Many 
forms  of  wildlife  nest  on  its  shores  and 
marshes.  All  of  these  creatures  can  be 
endangered  by  our  folly  or  our  careless- 
ness in  not  maintaining  the  delicate  eco- 
logical balance  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  proposed  for  the 
Susquehanna    River    Basin    is    a   bold 


scheme,  but  it  Is  neither  illogical  nor 
imprecedented.  Briefly  stated,  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  compact  would 
harness  as  a  team  the  resources  and 
talents  of  the  relevant  Federal  agencies 
and  the  several  States  of  the  basin  to 
effect  the  •'conservation,  utilization,  de- 
velopment management,  and  control  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  under  comprehensive  multi- 
ple purpose  planning." 

Each  of  the  three  States  of  the  basin, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New- York, 
have  adopted  the  compact.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  declared  their  commitment  to 
"comprehensive  planning  administered 
by  a  basinwide  agency,  which  will  pro- 
vide flood  damage  reduction,  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  surface  and 
ground  water  supply  for  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  uses,  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  in  relation 
to  reservoirs,  lakes  and  streams,  propo- 
gation  of  fish  and  game,  promotion  of 
forest  land  management,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  watershed  projects,  protection 
and  aid  to  fisheries,  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  potentialities,  im- 
proved navigation,  control  of  the  move- 
ment of  salt  water,  abatement  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution,  and  regulation  of 
stream  flows  toward  the  attainment  of 
these  goals." 

The  compact  would  create  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission.  It  would 
be  composed  of  the  Governors  of  the 
basin  States,  or  their  designees  to  act 
for  them,  and  a  direct  representative  of 
the  President. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  formu- 
late and  adopt,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  water  users  and  interested 
public  bodies,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  immediate  and  long  range  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  region. 

On  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive 
plan,  the  Commission  is  to  develop  a 
water  resources  program.  The  compact 
directs  that  the  program  consider  water 
quantity  and  quality  needs  for  the  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  future  and  existing 
and  proposed  public  and  private  projects 
required  to  satisfy  such  needs.  After 
striking  a  balance  of  needs  and  projects 
to  meet  them,  the  Commission  is  to  pre- 
pare a  separate  statement  of  projects  it 
proposes  to  imdertake  during  the  period. 
Given  such  broad  responsibilities,  the 
Commission  is  granted  commensurate 
powers.  It  is  made  an  operating  agency 
in  its  own  right.  It  is  instructed  to  'es- 
tablish standards  of  planning,  design, 
and  operation  of  all  projects  and  facili- 
ties in  the  basin  to  the  extent  they  affect 
water  resources."  It  may  conduct  and 
sponsor  research.  It  is  to  "collect,  com- 
pile, coordinate,  and  interpret  systematic 
surface  and  ground  water  data  and 
conduct  groimd  and  surface  water 
investigations,  tests,  and  operations." 
It  has  a  responsibility  to  "pre- 
pare, publish,  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion and  reports." 

Appropriate  safeguards  are  included  in 
the  compact  to  temper  the  use  of  the 
broad  powers  given  to  the  Commission. 
The  States  are,  as  they  should  be,  re- 
luctant to  bestow  authority  on  a  multi- 
jurisdictional  agency.  Throughout  the 
compact,  the  Commission  is  enjoined  not 
to  disturb  the  existing  agencies  of  the 
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signatory  parties,  the  three  States  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  exercise  of 
duties  conferred  upon  them.  For  example 
the  signatory  parties  declare  It  to  be  their 
policy  "to  preserve  and  utilize  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  existing 
offices  and  agencies  of  government  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  compact,  and 
the  Commission  is  directed  to  utilize 
those  offices  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  compact."  Also.  In  the  pur- 
pose clause,  the  "express  intent"  of  the 
signatory  parties  Is  avowed  to  be  "that 
the  Commission  shall  engage  in  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
a  project  only  when  the  project  is  neces- 
sary to  the  execution  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  and  no  other  competent 
agency  is  in  a  position  to  act.  or  such 
agency  fails  to  act." 
Elsewhere  it  Is  declared  that: 
Nothing  In  tbla  compact  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal,  modify  or  qiiallfy  the  authority  of 
any  signatory  party  to  enact  any  le?5lslatlon 
or  enforce  any  additional  conditions  and 
restrleCtons  ivtthtn  Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  compact  also  provides  that  there 
shall  be  hearings  on  adequate  notice 
given,  and  makes  provision  for  Judicial 
review  of  decisions  or  actions  taken  by 
the  Commission. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
powers  of  Cpngress.  The  control  of  navi- 
gable waters  and  over  commerce  among 
the  States  and  with  foreign  nations — 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution — are  not  to  be  affected 
by  any  construction  of  the  language  of 
the  compact.  Expressly  recognized  Is  the 
power  and  right  of  the  Congress  to  with- 
draw the  Federal  Oovemment  as  a  party, 
or  to  modify  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  it  shall  remain  a  party. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Susque- 
hanna compact  Is  very  similar  to  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  compact.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Delaware  compact,  there  is 
an  enabling  act  for  the  Susquehanna. 
This.  too.  is  very  similar  to  the  Delaware 
model.  Several  provisions  differ  in  detail. 
Two.  for  example,  make  explicit  what  in 
the  Delaware  compact  enabling  act  were 
Implicit,  pne  specifies  that  the  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall  be  the  direct 
representative  of  the  President.  The 
other  makes  more  clear  than  did  the 
earlier  enabling  act  that,  except  as  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  compact  or  en- 
abling act  require,  the  responsibilities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  are  unaffected. 

Two  other  enabling  act  changes  merit 
attention.  One  provides  that  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Commission  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  Federal  agency  for 
piirposes  of  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act.  adding  that  it  not  be  required  to 
secure  a  license  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  if  it  should  decide  to  de- 
velop a  project  for  hydroelectric  power 
generation  provided  that  the  project 
were  one  authorized  by  Congress  and  the 
authorization  Included  hydroelectric 
power. 

The  other  would  modify  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  Since  the  compact  provides 
that  the  Commission  have  regulatory 
authority  over  water  quality,  the  pro- 
posed reservation  limits  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  In  those  cases  in  which 


the  DjS.  member  of  the  Commission  con- 
curs In  Commission  action  regarding 
water  quality. 

In  the  compact  Itself,  there  are  only 
two  significant  substantive  differences 
between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna. 
The  latter  compact  is  more  explicit  In 
conferring  power  on  the  Commission  to 
promote  adequate  flood  plain  manage- 
ment and  use.  This  Is  In  line  with  the 
objectives  of  the  flood  insurance  statute 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  DevelopMnent  Act. 
The  other  has  to  do  with  a  greater  at- 
tention given  in  the  Susquehanna  com- 
pact to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  scenic  values  an''  historic  and 
cultural  sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin,  four  sovereign  parties  exercise 
rights  and  responsibilities — the  SUtes  of 
Maryland  and  New  York,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United 
States.  Each  has  a  major  role  to  play 
within  Its  respective  geographical  Juris- 
diction. None  can  evade  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  its  responsibilities.  Without  some 
means  to  pool  their  efforts,  iwwever,  they 
can  operate  at  cross  purposes.  The  river 
flows  through  the  area  with  no  regard 
to  the  lines  we  draw  on  maps.  Since  It 
will  continue  to  do.  and  In  doing  so  define 
and  describe  the  region  better  than  any 
mapmaker  can.  it  is  we  who  must  recog- 
nize the  inevlUble,  We  must  organize  to 
deal  with  the  problems  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  that  the  Sus- 
quehanna presents.  This  Is  what  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact  is  in- 
tended to  make  possible. 

There  will  be  development  of  the  basin. 
It  can  be.  If  we  do  not  act  to  direct  It.  of 
the  wUly-nllly  vtrlcty.  Should  we  take 
timely  action  to  Join  the  basin  States  In 
the  Susquehanna  compact,  we  can  Insure 
that  there  will  be  "effective  and  economi- 
cal direction,  supervision,  and  coordina- 
tion of  water  resources  efforts  and  pro- 
grams of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  of  private  enterprise  to 
bring  the  greatest  benefits  and  produce 
the  most  efficient  service  in  the  public 
Interest. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
allowed  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact  Introduced  by  me  today  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Celucr) 
for  the  SUte  of  New  York,  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Morton) 
for  the  SUte  of  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNJUST  GRAZING  FEE  INCREASE 
POSES  THREAT  TO  LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 


Speaker.  I  rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  action  taken  earlier 
this  month  by  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior,  which,  If  permitted 
to  stand  unchallenged,  will  have  an  ex- 
tremely disastrous  effect  upon  one  of  our 
basic  western  Industries  which  already  Is 
caught  In  the  vice  of  a  cost -price  squeeze. 
I  refer  to  the  livestock  Industry  which 
has  suffered  from  many  difficulties  over 
the  years,  Including  the  adverse  effect  of 
heavy  Imports  of  meat  products,  the  ever- 
Increasing  cost  ol  labor.  Increased  taxes, 
and  other  problems. 

Now  we  have  piled  upon  these  other 
burdens  an  unwarranted  and  excessive 
increase  in  fees  charged  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  grazing  livestock  on 
public  land.*; 

In  the  11  Western  States,  Including 
California,  much  of  the  grazing  of  live- 
stock takes  place  on  federally  owned 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. In  my  own  Second  Congressional 
District,  approximately  18  million  acres 
of  land  are  In  this  category.  The  grazing 
areas  of  the  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia area,  that  I  represent,  are  almost 
entirely  federally  owned  with  some  of  the 
counties  In  my  district  having  only  10  to 
20  percent  of  the  land  in  private  owner- 
ship, so  you  can  see  that,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
public  lands  of  the  BLM  and  the  Forest 
Service  for  grazing  our  livestock. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  graz- 
ing of  livestock  on  public  lands  Is  in 
accordance  with  the  congresslonally  dic- 
tated principles  of  multiple  use  of  these 
lands  and  In  accordance  with  sound 
range  management  practices.  Therefore 
we  must  recognize  it  as  a  rightful  use  of 
our  public  lands.  I  emphasize  this  because 
arguments  presented  for  Increasing  graz- 
ing fees  maintained  that  this  action 
would  force  some  of  the  "marginal  opera- 
tors" to  give  up  their  permits  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  lands.  First  of  all,  I 
challenge  the  statement  that  elimination 
of  grazing  would  benefit  the  public  lands 
and  will  discuss  this  further  later  but.  at  ^ 
this  point,  I  want  to  stress  that  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Government  to  adopt 
any  policy  with  the  Intention.  Implied 
or  stated,  of  forcing  any  legitimate  busi- 
nessman into  bankruptcy 

It  is  true  many  livestock  operators 
caught  in  the  present  cost-price  squeeze 
are  earning  barely  more  than  poverty 
levels  of  Income.  They  are  working  long 
hours  and  taking  economic  risks  for  a 
return  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year,  but  for 
most  of  them  this  Is  the  only  life  they 
know,  this  Is  the  life  they  have  grown 
up  with  and  this  is  the  life  tuid  business 
they  will  follow  until  they  die  unless 
forced  into  bankruptcy  by  some  arbitrary 
Federal  act  such  as  the  unrealistic  in- 
crease in  grazing  fees  ordered  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  a  few 
days  ago. 

This  action  by  these  two  Departments, 
operating  under  extreme  pressure  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  not  a 
hasty  one  but  followed  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  surveys  ever  made  by  any 
Federal  agency  known  as  the  1966  West- 
em  Livestock  Grazing  Survey.  The  tragic 
thing  about  it  is.  however,  that  after  this 
survey  was  completed,  the  Federal  agen- 
cies threw  out  one  of  ^he  basic  criteria 
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vhlch,  prior  to  and  during  exhaustive 
stiKlles,  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  E>e- 
partments,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Industry;  namely,  the  inclusion 
of  the  dollar  market  value  of  the  Federal 
grazing  permit  as  a  production  cost.  The 
elimination  of  this  factor,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  tabulations  which  I  would  like 
to  include  at  this  point,  is  sufllclent  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  the  entire  study. 

TABLE  I.— us.  FOREST  SERVICE-AVERAGE  COSTS  PER 
ANIMAL  UNIT  MONTH  FROM  GRAZING  FEE  STUDY  > 
(CATTLE) 


Average 

nontee  cost 

Average 

per  animal 

cost  per 

unit  month 

animal 

of  running 

unit  month 

livestock 

of  running 

on  Forest 

liveilKk 

Service 

on  private 

ItCflld 

lands' 

lands 

1.  Annual  capitalized  martcet 

value  el  the  gracing  permit  >..  $1.  &2  . 

2.  Private  lease  rate 

3.  Lost  aniaials .CI 

4.  Association  fees .19 

5.  Veterinarian .13 

6.  Moving  livestock  to  and  froM 

allotment .33 

7.  Herding_ .*7 

t.  Salting  and  feeding .41 

9.  Driving  to  and  Irom  iHotmeai.  .  .  41 

10.  Water.. _ .04 

11.  Horses .23 

12.  Fence  maintenance .27 

13.  Water  maintenance .18 

14.  Development  depreciations -13 

15.  Other  eotts .11 

Total  cost  per  animal  unit 

molth 5.09 


{1.86 

.38 

.14 

.24 
.16 
.85 
.27 
.07 
.10 
.28 
.10 
.02 
.12 


4.59 


'  Represents  all  national  Forest  Service  lands  in  survey. 

'Represents  the  average  nonfee  costs  of  running  livestock 
en  Forest  Service  lands  The  average  grazing  lee  in  1966  was 
tO-SI  per  animal  unit  month  lor  cattle. 

» Capitalized  at  6  percent  (the  cost  ot  money)  and  represents 
the  annual  capitalized  dollar  market  value  ot  the  permit  which 
was,  based  upon  the  study,  an  average  ot  %2b.2h  per  animal 
unit  month  on  a  natnnal  basis  (regions  l-VI).  (The  computation 
was  ts  lolkiws:  {2b.3SX6  percent »}l.52/animal  unit  month.) 

TABLE  ll.-BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT-AVERAGE 
COSTS  PER  ANIMAL  UNIT  MONTH  FROM  GRAZING  FEE 
STUDY  <  (CATTLE  AND  SHEEP) 


Items 


1.  Capitalized  gruing  permit'... 

2.  Private  lease  ritt 

3.  Lost  animals.. i. 

4.  Associatkin  lees , 

5.  Veterinarian 

(.  Moving  hvestock  to  and  from 

allotment 

7.  Herding 

8.  Salting  and  feeding 

9.  Driving  to  and  from  altotment. 

10.  Water 

11.  Horses. 

12.  Fence  maintenance 

13.  Water  maintenance.. 

14.  Development  depredatioM 

Ki  Other  costs 

Total  cost  per  animal  unK 
moetfi 4.20 


Average 

Average 

cost  per 

nonfee  cost 

animal  unit 

per  animai 

month  of 

unit  month 

running 

ol  running 

livestock 

.ivestock  on 

on  private 

BLM  lands' 

lands 

$a87 

{1.82 

.so 

.40 

.04  . 

.10 

.14 

.21 

.24 

.49 

.20 

.t$ 

.87 

.31 

.28 

.11 

.07 

.12 

.09 

.21 

.27 

.20 

.10 

.11 

.02 

.14 

.13 

4.63 


■  Represents  all  BLM  grazing  districts. 

'Represents  the  average  nonlee  costs  of  running  livestock 
en  BLM  lands.  The  average  grazing  fee  in  1966  was  J0.33  per 
animal  unit  month. 

>  Capitalized  at  6  percent  (cost  ot  money)  and  represents  the 
annual  capittltzed  dollar  market  value  ot  the  permit  vfhich  was 
based  upon  the  study,  an  average  ol  {14  41  per  animal  unit 
month  on  a  national  basis.  (The  computation  was  as  foltows: 
{14.41X6  percent-{0.87  per  animal  unit  month. 

The  1966  Western  Livestock  Grazing 
Survey,  the  results  of  which  are  sum- 
marized above,  was  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  sound  economic 
basis  and  equitable  comparison  of  total 


grazing  costs  for  running  cattle  and 
sheep  on  public  versus  private  lands.  The 
cost  criteria  that  were  included  in  the 
study  were  agreed  to  by  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  conducted  the  study, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, as  well  as  the  range  livestock  indus- 
try. 

There  were  15  individual  public  and 
private  cost  items  included  in  the  study, 
including  the  dollar  market  value  of  the 
livestock  grazing  permit.  Over  14,000 
individual  questionnaires  were  compiled, 
10,000  of  which  were  completed  by  SRS 
by  securing  individual  cost  records  from 
ranchers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  A  large  number  of  lending 
institutions  also  completed  question- 
naires relative  to  the  dollar  market  value 
of  the  livestock  grazing  permit.  The 
range  livestock  industry  cooperated  with 
the  study  in  good  faith  on  the  basis  that 
an  area  by  area,  or  region  by  region  com- 
parison of  all  grazing  costs  for  private 
and  public  lands  would  serve  as  an 
equitable  and  realistic  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  economic  value  of  forage  and 
thereby  a  reasonable  grazing  fee  level 
and  structure.  Without  this  cooperation, 
the  study  could  not  have  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service,  the  1966 
Western  Livestock  Grazing  Survey  clear- 
ly indicated  that  by  comparing  total 
grazing  costs,  Forest  Service  permittees 
were  already  paying  full  economic  value 
for  the  forage.  Therefore,  in  contrast  to 
the  proposed  grazing  fee  increases  for 
Forest  Service  lands  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  no  grazing  fee  in- 
creases are  justified  in  1969  for  domestic 
livestock  running  on  Forest  Service  lands. 
Actually,  the  comprehensive  grazing  fee 
study  indicated  that  range  livestock  per- 
mittees are  paying  more  than  economic 
value  for  forage. 

Without  the  inclusion  of  the  annual 
capitalized  dollar  value  of  the  grazing 
permit  in  the  comparison  of  total  non- 
fee  grazing  costs,  an  equitable  and 
reasonable  grazing  fee  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. The  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Asstxjlation,  speaking  for  the  beef 
cattlemen  of  the  Nation,  objects  violent- 
ly to  the  grazing  fee  proposal. 

I  certainly  share  these  views  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  association  has  stated  Its 
position  extremely  well,  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
(comments  filed  by  the  association  on 
three  basic  factors  at  issue  in  this  matter: 

A.    CRAZING   FEE   PROPOSAI, U.S.    FOREST   SERVICE 

LANDS 

The  grazing  permit,  since  1905,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service,  has  accumu- 
lated value  and  become  a  definite  cost  of 
doing  business  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  In  order  for  the  livestoclc  operator  to  be 
granted  a  grazing  pemiit  in  the  first  place, 
most  permittees  must  have  sufficient  private 
land  and/or  water  resources  to  sustain  their 
livestock  while  they  are  not  running  on  fed- 
eral land  .  .  .  the  commensurability  require- 
ment. This  and  other  requirements  by  law 
and  regulation  have,  by  necessity,  forced  the 
dollar  market  value  of  the  permit  to  be  cap- 
italized into  the  total  ranch  investment 
structure.  As  a  result,  the  dollar  market 
value  of  the  grazing  permit  has  been  con- 
sidered over  the  years  to  be  a  non-deprecia- 


ble asset,  like  land,  and  to  exist  in  perpe^ 
tuity,  like  moat  ranchea,  even  tbough  the 
permit  Itself  has  been  also  continually  asso- 
ciated with  a  high  degree  of  economic  risk. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  Uveetock  grazing  per- 
mit serving  as  an  integral  part  of  the  in- 
vestment structure  of  the  entire  ranching 
operation,  it  is  also  considered  by  the  agri- 
cultural lending  Institutions  as  a  key  element 
in  determining  whether  short,  intermediate 
or  long  term  credit  will  be  exteiwed  to 
ranching  operations  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  federal  lands  to  graze  livestock. 

3.  The  average  value  of  the  livestock  graz- 
ing permit,  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
1966  Western  Livestock  Grazing  Survey,  on 
Forest  Service  lands  was  $25.35  per  AUM. 
This  permit  value  as  a  specific  Investment 
and  cost  over  the  years  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  (i.e.  the  Engle 
Act  of  1942),  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  respect  to  settling  estate  matters,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  loaning 
money  to  range  cattle  and  sheep  operators 
currently  and  by  the  many  other  agrlcultiu-al 
lending  institutions  throughout  the  West 
loaning  money  to  these  same  range  livestock 
operaticms. 

4.  A  major  portion  of  the  current  value  of 
the  livestock  grazing  permit  has  accumulated 
and  increased  in  value  over  the  years  as  a 
result  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  many 
range  livestock  operators  have  invested  into 
range  improvements  of  many  kinds,  both 
on  public  and  private  lands.  For  a  number  of 
years  if  it  were  not  for  the  money  spent  by 
stockmen  on  range  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  there  would  not  have  been  any  rarige 
Improvements  if  federal  funds  appropriated 
for   this   purpose   were   cut   to   zero. 

Because  range  improvements  take  the  form 
of  water  development,  clearing  of  brush  and 
noxious  weeds,  re-seeding  of  ranges,  build- 
ing and  maintaining  roads,  etc.,  these  range 
improvenients  not  only  add  to  the  produc- 
tivity and  value  of  the  range  for  livestock 
grazing,  but  they  also  resulted  in  many 
reciprocal  benefits  to  the  public  in  general 

As  in  the  case  of  the  private  lease  rate, 
the  livestock  grazing  permit  also  reflects 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  livestock  operator  on 
private  lands. 

The  dollar  market  value  of  the  grazing 
permit  also  is  closely  associated  with  such 
important  factors  as:  weaning  weights,  calv- 
ing percentages,  and  the  general  condition 
and  health  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  running 
on  these  federal  lands.  It  was  understood 
prior  to  the  time  the  study  was  conducted, 
that  these  important  quality  and  economic 
factors  could  only  be  reflected  through  the 
capitalized  dollar  value  of  the  grazing  per- 
mit as  an  annual  cost  of  doing  business. 
Otherwise,  these  and  similar  important  costs 
and  value  factors  would  not  have  been  re- 
flected in  the  study. 

5.  The  matter  of  security  of  investment 
also  has  had  a  significant  influence  on  the 
accumulated  value  of  the  permit  over  the 
years,  since  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
maintain  an  economic  unit  in  almost  all 
cases  without  the  availability  and  use  of 
federal  lands  for  livestock  grazing  during  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  year. 

B.    PUBLIC    BENEFITS 

1.  Range  cattle  and  sheep  operators  using 
public  lands  in  connection  with  their  pri- 
vate lands  for  grazing  livestock  have  over 
the  years  provided  access  to  the  public  lands 
and  thereby  making  available  their  private 
lands  for  easy  and  convenient  access.  Con- 
siderable time  is  spent  by  typical  range  live- 
stock permittees  In  giving  direction  to  hunt- 
ers, fishermen,  and  others  interested  In  tra- 
versing their  private'  lands  to  gain  access 
to  the  public  lands.  These  same  people  are 
often  provided  with  water,  car  and  automo- 
bile repair,  the  use  of  a  telephone,  meals, 
etc.,  at  no  cost. 

The  value  of  the  livestock  grazing  permit 
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to  «lao  effected  and  Tsry  eloMly  r«Ut«d  to 
the  multlpIe-UM  concept.  The  «Tersg«  T»lue 
borne  out  by  the  19M  study  of  $2SM  per 
AUM  for  Forest  Service  lands  would.  In  most 
cases,  double  or  triple  in  value  U  such  a  per- 
mit gave  the  range  livestock  operator  ex- 
clusive use  and  control  of  the  federal  lands 
on  which  his  Uvestock  run  .  .  .  but.  of  couree, 
such  Is  not  the  case. 

3.  Another  specific  and  significant  exam- 
ple of  public  benefits  relates  to  the  large 
amount  of  money  and  many  hours  spent  by 
representative  range  livestock  permittees  In 
building  and  maintaining  roads  on  public 
^.^lands  at  their  own  expense.  In  developing  and 
^liialntalnlng  water  faclimes.  developing  and 
Increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  for- 
age, etc.  These  and  other  factors  not  only 
Increased  the  capability  of  Increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  fiber  for 
the  American  people,  but  also  results  In  sub- 
stantial public  benefits  In  the  form  of  In- 
creased access  to  both  public  and  private 
lands,  availability  of  water  for  hunum  con- 
sumption and  wildlife,  and.  of  course.  In- 
creased and  Improved  forage  for  wildlife.  •■ 
well  as  substantially  improving  upon  the 
watershed  and  management  of  the  entire 
federal  lan*.- 
c.  ■coi«oi«*"'iWPACT  or  grazing  rxs  chanoxs 

The  new  formula  for  grazing  fees  will  have 
the  following  Impact  on  the  range  livestock 
and  rural  communities  Involved: 

1.  A  net  decapltallzatlon  or  loas  In  equity 
In  these  range  cattle  and  sheep  operations 
from  25%  to  50%.  Including  a  total  loss  in 
the  dollar  v^ue  of  the  grazing  permit  which 
Is  now  caplullzed  Into  the  total  ranching 
operation. 

a.  A  substantial  loss  In  ranch  equity  and 
Increased  operating  expenses  resulting  from 
the  Grazing  Pee  formula  would  force  the 
liquidation  of  many  range  livestock  opera- 
tors and  place  the  livestock  lending  Insti- 
tutions Involved  In  a  position  of  having  to 
make  a  very  critical  review  of  whether  they 
any  longer  could  Jxistlfy  extending  short 
term.  Intermediate,  or  long  term  credit  to 
Uvestock  operations  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  federal  grazing  lands 

3.  The  government  grazing  fee  proposal 
would  also  cause  a  severe  adverse  economic 
Impact  on  the  many  rural  communities 
throughout  the  Western  United  States,  who 
are  either  totally  or  largely  dependent  upon 
the  economic  stability  and  perpetuation  of 
the  livestock  Industry.  Such  a  grazing  fee 
proposal  would  amount  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  lost  by  many  local  businesses  and 
governmenU  who  are  dependent  upon  a 
healthy  and  economically  stable  livestock 
Industry". 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  of  life  are  that 
the  Industry  and  government  recognize 
the  dollar  value  of  a  grazing  permit.  This 
has  been  true  for  many,  many  years.  Lo- 
cal government  collects  taxes  based  on 
the  possessory  interest  the  livestock  op- 
erator has  in  the  Federal  lands  as  is  re- 
flected by  the  dollar  value  of  the  grazing 
fee  permit. 

The  only  reason  that  I  have  heard  for 
elimination  of  this  factor  from  the  1966 
grazing  fee  was  a  fear  that  including  the 
value  of  the  permit  would  recognize  a 
proprietary  Interest  in  the  public  lands.  I 
think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  response  is 
grasping  at  straws.  The  facts  of  life  are 
that  the  permits  do  have  value  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  can 
close  its  eyes  to  the  fact.  Anyway,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  cash  value  of  a  permit 
Is  included  in  a  study  of  fee  structures  in 
no  w8or  could  be  interpreted  as  giving  the 
permit  holder  a  proprietary  Interest  in 
the  Federal  lands. 

When  the  proposed  decision  was  pub- 


lished last  November,  I  oppooed  the  new 
formulas  based  on  the  general  phlloeo- 
phy  that  It  was  not  timely  and  contrary 
to  the  findings  of  the  1966  study.  My 
views  were  contained  In  the  following  let- 
ter dated  December  7,  1968,  which  was 
directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu* 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Dear  Mr.  Sccritary:  In  recent  days.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  many 
members  of  the  livestock  industry  the  pro- 
posed Increase  of  grazing  fees  on  National 
Forests  and  public  lands. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Increases  cover- 
ing a  period  of  the  next  ten  years  amount  to 
approximately  400  percent  on  public  lands 
under  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Jurisdic- 
tion and  300  percent  on  National  Forest 
lands.  I  think  this  U  not  only  excessive  but 
also.  In  view  of  the  present  situation.  It  Is 
untimely  and  premature. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  currently  Is  giving  active 
consideration  to  all  aspects  of  public  land 
utilization  and  It  had  been  the  wishes  of 
Congress  and  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress  that  fundamental  changes  In  land 
management  such  as  certainly  these  adjust- 
ments are  should  be  deferred  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  Public  Lcuid  Law  Review 
Commission  studies.  Accordingly.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. I  believe  that  In  order  to  avoid  disrup- 
tion of  this  industry  which  U  basic  to  our 
economy,  we  should  defer  implementation  of 
these  proposed  adjustments  until  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  completes  Its 
work. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  ur- 
gency to  these  proposed  changes  which  would 
preclude  this  deferment.  However,  If  you  are 
convinced  there  Is  such  an  urgency  that 
these  changes  cannot  wait  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Conunlaslon  and  Congressional  consideration 
of  these  recommendations,  we  should  at  least 
wait  until  the  appropriate  Conunlttees  of 
Congress  can  hold  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals early  next  year.  I  have  requested  that 
such  hearings  be  held. 

This  delay,  until  at  least  the  opening  of 
the  9l8t  Congress.  Is  especially  Important  at 
this  time  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  Administration. 

In  view  of  the  allegations  which  have  been 
raised  since  November  15th  that  the  sug- 
gested adjustmenu  are  contrary  to  the  facts 
revealed  In  the  1968-67  grazing  fee  study 
and  survey,  the  new  Administration  and  the 
01st  Congress  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  recommendations  published  by 
your  agency  last  month. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HakoloT.  (Bizz)  Johnson, 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  still  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commisison  and  c  new 
administration  Inaugurated  January  20 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
situation  prior  to  the  implementation  ol 
the  new  fee  structure.  But  no,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  two  Secretaries,  with  a 
scant  6  days  left  in  ofBce,  took  this  action 
which  could  destroy  a  major  segment  of 
the  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  livestock  industry  in 
no  way  wants  to  shirk  its  responsibilities 
and  is  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  to 
use  the  Federal  lands.  I  should  note  that 
grazing  fees  paid  to  the  Forest  Service 
alone  during  1967  totaled  $4,183,348. 

It  is  cruel  and  unjust  that  the  basic 
criteria  agreed  to  oy  all  concerned.  In- 
cluding the  Federal  agencies,  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  study  should  be  eliminated 
arbitrarily  in  the  final  hours  of  decision. 


The  livestock  Industry  acted  in  good 
faith,  the  Federal  agencies  failed  to.  re- 
spond in  kind. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
appropriate  committees  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
entire  matter  as  soon  as  possible  for  I 
feel  a  gross  injustice  has  been  perpe- 
trated and  It  must  be  corrected  immedi- 
ately. 

NEW  OIL  DRILLING  REGULATIONS 
ARE  QUESTIONABLE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, two  articles  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  justify  the  fears  I  voiced  yes- 
terday about  the  dangers  of  more  oil  pol- 
lution problems  occurring  off  our  coast- 
lines. I  insert  the  two  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Pollution  Hkaim  Shorkward 
(By  Robert  C.  Jensen) 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
ordered  his  Department  engineers  yesterday 
to  draft  new  and  tighter  drilling  regulations 
aimed  at  preventing  oil  slick  disasters  like 
the  one  that  Is  endangering  Southern  Cali- 
fornia beaches. 

At  the  same  time  Hlckel  ordered  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  Department's  regulations 
governing  the  leasing  of  lands  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  Such  a  review  would  take 
Into  consideration  the  protest  of  conserva- 
tionists who  argue  that  such  oil  leasee  should 
never  be  granted. 

•The  regulations  have  not  been  reviewed 
for  the  most  part  for  some  16  years,"  Hlckel 
said.  "I  am  making  every  possible  effort  to 
update  the  procedures  In  order  to  meet  to- 
day's advanced  technological  drilling 
methods." 

In  the  meantime  a  change  In  winds 
brought  the  huge  oil  slick  within  two  miles 
of  the  beaches  near  Santa  Barbara  In  Ven- 
tura County. 

The  oil  sUck.  which  is  fed  by  a  1000-gallon- 
an-hour  gusher  from  a  well  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  measures  about  10  by  20 
miles.  This  Is  an  area  only  slightly  less  than 
three  times  as  large  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Union  OH  Co.  said  that  progress  was 
being  made  In  stemming  the  fiow  from  the 
leaking  well.  A  valve  was  opened  about  700 
feet  below  the  ocean  floor.  This  made  It  pos- 
sible to  force  mud  Into  the  defective  well  to 
stop  the  leak. 

The  tighter  drllUng  regulations  ordered  by 
Hlckel  are  already  In  effect  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  They  were  worked  out 
Monday  night  with  Interior  Department  and 
oil  company  engineers  after  Hlckel's  In- 
spection trip. 

The  new  regulations  call  for  more  frequent 
testing  of  blowout  prevention  devices,  more 
rigid  procedures  on  drilling  mud,  and  the 
insUllatlon  of  additional  casing  where  re- 
quired. 

Htimble  Oil  Co..  the  largest  leaseholder  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  resumed  drilling 
yesterday.  It  was  reported  to  have  been  fol- 
lowing these  regulations  before  the  disaster. 
The  other  oU  companies  were  given  permis- 
sion to  resume  drIlQng,  which  had  been 
halted  temporarily  after  Hlckel's  visit. 

Hlckel  believes  that  Union  OU  was  following 
Interior  Department  regulations  and  was  not 
negligent  In  connection  with  the  leak  that 
began  last  Tuesday  when  an  undersea  geyser 
ertipted  while  a  drill  bit  was  being  changed. 
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The  fault  lay  In  the  old  regulations,  Hlckel 
jald. 

This  view  was  challenged  by  the  conserva- 
tionist Sierra  Club.  It  demanded  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Independent  board  of  Inquiry. 

"The  public  Is  entitled  to  know  what 
building  codes  have  not  been  enforced  on  oil 
platform  construction,  what  research  has 
been  conducted  on  drilling  In  a  high  risk 
earthquake  area  and  what  caused  the  failure 
of  the  Union  OU  operaUon,"  a  Sierra  Club 
spokesman  said.  ^ 

The  air  and  water  pollution  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  is 
continuing  its  hearings  today.  Asked  to  ap- 
pear are  Fred  Hartley,  president  of  Union 
OU;  George  Clyde,  supervisor  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  and  spokesmen  from  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute. 

The  oil  slick  has  been  held  back  from  the 
beaches  by  offshore  winds.  But  those  winds 
calmed  yesterday  and  the  tides  and  currents 
carried  the  slick  closer  to  land. 

The  slick  surrounded  Anacapa  Island,  a 
rocky  and  barren  national  monument  and 
game  preserve  20  miles  off  the  'Ventura 
County  coast.  Hundreds  of  seals  that  use  the 
Island  as  a  refuge  were  Imperiled.  A  few  miles 
away,  a  portion  of  uninhabited  Santa  Cruz 
Island  was  awash  with  oil. 

Conservationists  report  that  thousands  of 
sea  gulls  and  other  shore  birds  have  perished 
In  the  oil.  They  also  fear  that  many  of  the 
seals  on  Anacapa  Island  will  die  when  they 
venture  Into  the  contaminated  water  for 
food. 

'  Leases  PRorrTABLE  to  United  States 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Offshore  Oil  and  gas  leases  are  big  business 
for  the  United  States  Government — very  big 
business. 

Last  year  they  brought  In  $1.6  billion  In 
rentals,  royalties  and  bonus  payments.  The 
amount  almost  certainly  will  Increase  as  new 
techniques  are  developed  for  taking  minerals 
from  underwater  areas  on  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

The  Federal  leasing  system  has  come  In 
for  new  scrutiny  In  the  past  week  because 
the  giant  oil  slick  threatening  the  California 
coast  Is  coming  from  the  site  of  an  oil  rig 
that  Union  Oil  Co.  put  up  on  offshore  lands 
leased  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  company  obtained  the  lease  under  the 
system  of  bonus  bidding  that  applies  for  all 
offshore  holdings  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Continental  Shelf.  Union  OU  bid  $61,- 
418,000  and  walked  away  with  a  lease  for  5.400 
acres  of  underwater  land. 

The  Federal  Government  keeps  the  amount 
bid  as  a  bonus.  In  addition.  Union  must  pay 
$3-an-acre  rental  fee  per  year,  and  a  royalty, 
when  the  well  starts  producing,  equal  to 
16%  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  well. 

The  successful  Union  bid,  on  Feb.  6,  1968. 
Involved  one  of  71  parcels  totalling  363,181 
acres  off  the  California  coast  to  which  oil 
companies  obtained  leases.  Prom  the  win- 
ning bids  on  the  71  leases,  the  Government 
realized  $602.7  million  In  bonuses. 

Later  In  the  year,  1 10  offshore  leases  along 
the  Texas  coast  went  for  $595.9  million,  and 
16  leases  off  Louisiana  for  $149.9  million  In 
bontises.  In  each  case  rentals  and  eventually 
royalties  also  are  payable. 

The  revenues  from  the  off-shore  leases  all 
go  to  the  Federal  Government.  This  differs 
from  the  revenues  received  for  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  the  public  land  areas  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  similar  leasing  system  applies 
(though  without  bids  In  certain  areas  and 
with  only  a  12 '4  per  cent  royalty) .  Revenues 
from  the  land  areas  go  10  per  cent  to  the 
Treasury,  37  Vi  per  cent  to  the  states  of  loca- 
tion and  52>/2  per  cent  to  help  finance  recla- 
mation projects. 

Revenues  from  the  off-shore  leases — be- 
cause of  the  giant  bonus  bids  paid  by  oU 
companies  In  recent  years — are  vastly  greater 
than  for  the  dry  land  areas.  While  the  off- 


shore total  in  1968  was  Jus^^UBder  $1.6  bil- 
lion, the  total  for  land  acras  was  less  than 
$160  mUllon.  About  12  or  13  per  cent  of  all 
U.S.  oil  and  gas  production  comes  from  Gov- 
ernment-leased areas. 

The  Federal  offshore  leasing  system  applies 
only  to  underwater  arew  reserved  for  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  by  Congressional  action  In 
1953.  Two  bills  passed  that  year  gave  the 
states  control  over  the  Immediate  offshore 
("tldelands")  areas — going  out  to  three  miles 
or  somewhat  further — and  reserved  every- 
thing beyond  that  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  states  have  their  own  leasing  and 
revenue  systems  for  the  "tldelands"  areas. 

In  the  Federal  leases,  drillers  must  agree  to 
curb  oil  spillage  and  pollution  and  use  safe 
methods. 

By  last  September  there  were  996  offshore 
leases  covering  4.3  million  acres,  but  prob- 
ably no  more  than  half  had  producing  wells. 
Of  the  total,  778  leases  were  off  Louisiana, 
136  off  Texas,  72  off  California,  8  off  Oregon 
and  3  off  Washington. 

There  are  no  leases  off  the  East  Coast,  al- 
though several  companies  have  engaged  In 
exploratory  work  there. 

>  'Vlftdle  it  is  heartening— even  though 
it  istragically  ex  post  facto — to  see  In- 
terior Secretary  Hickel  pressing  for  strict 
drilling  regulations,  I  can  find  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  rationalize  the  decision 
made  which  allows  the  oU  companies  to 
resume  their  drilling  operations.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  a  temporary -voluntary 
restraint  is  wholely  inadequate. 

The  drilling  halt  must  be  continued.  I 
wonder  how  stringent  are  the  new  regu- 
lations which  are  permitting  the  large 
oil  companies  to  start  drilling  again.  Do 
we  know  the  probability  of  another  erup- 
tion? 

At  this  point  it  appears  the  regulations 
will  only  be  as  strong  as  the  oil  industry 
lets  them  be.  The  Interior  Department 
should  take  a  firm  position,  and  if  the 
Department  is  imwilling  to  make  such  a 
decision  itself,  it  should  be  Congress'  job 
to  do  so.  Again,  I  urge  Secretary  Hickel 
to  declare  a  1-year  moratorium  on  all  off- 
shore drilling  operations  imtil  a  series  of 
rigid  guidelines  can  be  established. 


arms  race,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  any  Member  of  Congress  would  want 
to  deny  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  their  annual  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $9  million  for 
their  tasks  of  slowing  down  the  race. 

The  report  discloses  that  worldwide 
military  expenditures  take  more  than  7 
percent  of  the  world's  gross  product. 
This  is  fovmd  to  be  more  than  40  percent 
greater  than  worldwide  expenditures  on 
pubUc  education  by  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, and  more  than  three  times  the 
world  expenditures  on  public  health.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  per  soldier 
around  the  world  is  $7,800.  The  average 
annual  expenditures  for  the  people  in 
the  world  between  the  age  of  5  and  19 
for  public  education  is  $100  a  year.  Pub- 
lic outlays  for  health  care  average  far 
less  than  $50  per  person  annually. 

The  report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  also  discloses 
that  throughout  the  world,  more  than 
20  miUion  people  are  on  active  duty  in 
armed  forces,  and  well  over  30  million 
more  persons  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  equipping  and  supplying  these  armed 
forces. 

I  think  it  is  a  sign  of  our  times  that 
the  disclosures  of  the  report  have  not 
received  banner  headlines.  Evidently  our 
era  is  so  inured  to  slaughter  that  these 
shocking  facts  are  not  considered  news- 
worthy. I  believe  thai  it  is  our  particular 
challenge  to  be  disturbed  and  concerned 
about  the  diversion  of  our  wealth,  our 
talent,  and  our  manpower  from  peaceful 
constructive  pursuits  to  bloodshed  and 
destruction. 


THE  HORROR  STORY  OF  THE  20TH 
CENTURY 

<Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report 
recently  issued  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disaimament  Agency  covering  world 
military  expenditures  for  the  years  1966 
and  1967  is  the  horror  story  of  the  20th 
century.  Although  the  statistics  con- 
tained in  the  report  may  be  dry  reading, 
the  awful  facts  underlying  them  have  a 
shattering  and  frightening  impact. 

The  report  indicates  that  global  ex- 
penditures for  military  purposes  have 
reached  a  new  record  high  level.  From 
$132  billion  in  1964,  they  rose  to  $138 
billion  in  1965,  $159  billion  in  1966,  and 
an  estimated  $182  billion  in  1967.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  increase  will  be 
arrested,  and  we  are  coming  dangerously 
close  to  the  $200  billion  mark. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  freely  about  $1  bil- 
lion but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  a 
billion  still  contains  1,000  million.  In  view 
of  the  staggering  billions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended throughout   the  world  for  the 


TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  AIRCRAFT 
HIJACKING 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's newspapers  carried  the  account  of 
two  more  attempted  hijackings  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  aircraft — the  13th  and 
14th  this  year. 

This  brings  the  total  of  hijackings  per- 
petuated during  the  past  5  years  to  54. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuation  of  this 
situation  is  intolerable.  Hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  lives  are  being  endangered 
by  the  irresponsible  actions  of  a  handful 
of  individuals  who  find  their  "one  mo- 
ment of  glory,"  or  their  escape  from  re- 
ality, in  the  act  of  hijacking  our  aircraft. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  everything  possible  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

Our  subcommittee  has  conferred  ■with 
Government  and  airline  industry  ofR- 
cials,  held  hearings,  explored  and  urged 
various  ways  of  discouraging  hijackers 
from  committing  their  foolhardy  acts. 

Judging  from  an  expert  analysis  of 
the  apparent  emotional  and  psychologi- 
cal make-up  of  the  bulk  of  the  hijack- 
ers, there  is  little  that  will  dissuade  them 
from  commlting  'these  crimes  short  of 
just  and  stiff  punishment:  and  in  order 
to  receive  such  punishment,  they  have  to 
be  returned  to  the  coimtry  whose  air- 
craft has  been  hijacked. 
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This,  apparently,  la  the  only  thing  that 
will  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Castro  regime 
in  Cuba,  the  haven  of  all  the  hijackers, 
has  shown  no  evidence  of  wllllngnesa  to 
bring  an  end  to  these  acts  of  air  piracy, 
some  effective  pressure  will  have  to  be 
exerted  to  change  the  present  situation. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which  could  produce  the  change  we  all 
desire. 

This  could  be  done  by  achieving  inter- 
national consensus  to  suspend  all  air 
travel  to  and  from,  and  the  extension  of 
landing  and  other  air  services  to.  any 
country  which  fails  to  return  a  hijacked 
plane,  its  crew  and  passengers,  and  the 
hijacker  or  hijackers,  to  the  country  in 
which  the  hijacked  plane  is  registered. 

Three  separate  steps  are  outlined  in 
my  resolution  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. 

First,  the  I>resident  of  the  United 
States  would  be  urged  to  use  moral  sua- 
sion on  the  countries  whose  airlines 
travel  to'  ttnd  from  Cuba,  and  those 
countries '  "Which  extend  landing  and 
other  service  privileges  to  Cuban  air- 
craft: 

Second,  the  President  would  evidence 
the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
enter  into  formal  international  arrange- 
ments providing  for  the  prompt  return 
of  hijacked  aircraft,  their  crews  and 
passengers,  and  the  hijackers:  and 

Third,  the  U.S.  Government  would  at- 
tempt to  prevail  on  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  a  presti- 
gious International  body  associated  with 
the  United  Nations,  to  sponsor  a  proto- 
col to  the  Tokyo  convention,  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  hijackers. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
will  adopt  my  resolution  promptly,  thus 
conveying  to  the  President  an  expression 
of  our  concern  and  suggestions  for  rem- 
edying the  present  situation. 


FORMATION  OP  UNITED  TRANSPOR- 
TATION UNION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  occurred  on  New  Years 
Day  an  event  of  major  Importance  in 
the  conduct  of  our  Nation's  economic 
life.  It  was  an  act  of  solid  progress,  trust. 
and  rational  brotherhood.  Because  the 
news  media  gave  sparse  attention  to  the 
event.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  House  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Transportation  Union. 
AFL-CIO 

The  creation  of  the  UTU  means  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  men  who 
operate  the  Nations'  trains  are  now  orga- 
nized under  a  democratic,  unified  lead- 
ership. Tticre  is  now  one  great  voice,  one 
strategic  leadership,  where  there  were 
previously  four  smaller,  proudly  hide- 
pendent,  but  frankly  less  effective  rail- 
way trade  unions. 

The  new  strength  and  unity  realized 
by  the  multiracial  UTU  has  long  been 
urged  by  responsible  leaders  in  the  high- 
est  echelons   of   Oovemment   and    in- 


dustry. All  have/setMht  a  single,  effec- 
tive voice  for  nlilwaw  safety,  for  unified 
productive  ba^ainlnc.  for  fewer  labor 
disputes,  for  fairer  aniJ  more  substantial 
worker  benefits,  and  ^r  reduced  inter- 
union  rivalry  and  Jurisdictional  conflict 
which  profits  no  one.      \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the\creatlon  of  the 
United  Transportation  union.  I  see  solid 
gain  for  this  Nation— for  |he  workers,  for 
management,  for  the  Owernment,  for 
the  hundreds  of  millions  U)f  customers 
and  passengers  of  the  great  American 
rail  system.  It  Is  in  every  >way  appro- 
priate that  we  recognize  and  warmly 
commend  this  powerful  new  organiza- 
tion, and  salute  the  four  operating  rail- 
road unions  which  respectively  took  the 
long  view  and  swallowed  a  century  of 
proud  rivalry  to  form  the  UTU. 

No  one  should  suppose  that  the  cre- 
ation of  the  UTU  was  a  simple  trans- 
formation accomplished  by  the  stroke  of 
a  pen.  high  in  an  executive  suite  far  from 
the  noise  and  sweat  of  the  rail  yards. 
This  was  hammered  out  in  the  way  of 
American  labor,  man  to  man  in  every 
local,  in  every  shop  and  yard.  Never  in 
the  history  of  this  country  have  four 
unions  consimfimated  a  merger.  And  no 
four  unions  had  prouder  traditions  or  a 
more  Intense  rivalry,  inevitable  among 
organizations  whose  Jurisdictions  over- 
lap. 

But  when  the  chips  were  really  down, 
when  the  interests  of  their  members, 
their  industry,  and  their  Nation  dictated 
that  the  railway  unions  dissolve  their 
separate  identities  and  act  as  a  single 
organization,  they  did  precisely  that. 

To  list  the  four  is  to  conjure  up  the 
specter  of  the  hard,  dangerous  years  of 
American  labor  in  its  infancy. 

Consider  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen 
and  Enginemen.  the  union  of  Eugene 
Debbs.  founded  in  1877;  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America,  founded  in 
1886.  the  first  railroad  operating  im- 
lon  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Lalwr.  founder  and  owner  of 
Labor  Newspaper  and  the  Union  La- 
bor Life  Insurance  Co.:  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  and  Brakemen.  at 
the  one  century  mark,  the  oldest  of  all. 
and  the  union  of  T.  J.  "Tommle* 
Wright:  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  founded  in  1883  to  be- 
come the  largest  of  the  railroad  work- 
ers unions.  Its  president,  Charles  Luna, 
is  now  the  president  of  the  United 
Transportation  Union. 

These  were  among  the  first  names  in 
American  unionism.  These  were  the  un- 
ions that  fought  for  the  most  basic  right 
of  workers  in  this  country  to  Join  un- 
ions. These  were  the  unions  that  hoisted 
their  picket  signs  as  the  only  shields 
they  had  against  rifle  fire.  They  banded 
together  for  simple  things,  like  the  col- 
lection of  funds  to  let  railroad  widows 
bury  their  dead  who  had  worked  In  an 
industry  "so  dangerous  that  no  insur- 
ance company  would  cover  its  workers." 
Later,  when  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  came  Into  being,  they  had 
a  cornerstone  to  build  on.  a  cornerstone 
laid  by  railroad  labor. 

Let  these  names  be  enshrined  in  the 
cornerstone  of  this  Republic.  At  the  end 
of  this  statement  I  have  Included  a  brief 


history  of  the  four  great  unions  which 
formally  ceased  to  exist  on  January  1, 
1969.  but  which  will  live  on,  stronger 
than  ever,  with  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Union. 

Many  commentators  and  analysts,  both 
American  and  foreign,  have  noted  with 
excitement  a  number  of  major  changes 
in  U.S.  economic  structure  and  practice 
within  the  past  decade.  Most  often  cited 
are  fast  spreading  automation  and  cy- 
bernation along  with  their  revolutioniz- 
ing effects:  the  thick  interaction  between 
the  academic  and  business  communities; 
the  trend  toward  corporate  diversifica- 
tion and  conglomerate  mergers.  The 
formation  of  the  UTU  represents  a  vig- 
orous, realistic  response  by  a  leading  part 
of  the  labor  sector  to  these  fresh  condi- 
tions of  the  late  20th  century.  In  short, 
the  railroad  trades  have  given  notice 
that  they  will  not  be  outflanked  or  under- 
organized  in  securing  full  participation 
in  the  economic  progress  of  our  time. 
This  augers  well  for  the  transportation 
industry,  for  the  labor  movement,  and 
for  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  Americans  will  note  with 
appreciation  and  hope  the  brief  state- 
ment of  principles  which  was  adopted 
by  the  four  merging  operating  railroad 
unions.  The  very  capable  president  of 
the  strong  new  UTU  has  amplified  that 
statement  of  principles  in  his  own  ex- 
cellent sununatlon. 

If  these  statements  have  meaning — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  do — the  Amer- 
ican public  will  at  last  have  a  powerful 
voice  in  the  railroad  Industry.  This  is 
only  fitting  when  it  is  realized  how  very 
much  public  treasure  and  sacrifice  went 
into  the  building  of  our  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  rails. 

Two  points  stand  out  clearly  in  the 
UTU  merg'er  statements — the  need  for 
rail  safety  and  the  clear  need  to  bring 
our  railroads  back  into  the  passenger 
business.  The  public  voice  has  been  heard 
on  both  these  issues  and  now  it  has  a 
powerful  supporter  in  the  UTU. 

To  the  members  of  UTU,  we  can  say; 
Know  the  principles  on  which  you  were 
founded.  Fight  for  those  principles  be- 
cause your  Nation  needs  them.  We  salute 
a  great  new  union,  as  old  as  American 
unionism  itself  and  yet  as  new  as  today— 
the  United  Tran.'5portatlon  Union- and 
Its  first  president,  Charles  Luna. 
TiXT  or  Jonrr  Stattment  by  Presidents  or 

THE       Poam       Uniftino       Organizations: 

Charles    Luna     (BRT).     H.     E.     Oii^ebt 

(BL.F&E).  C.  F.  Lane  (ORC&B)    and  N.  P. 

Speiks  (SUNA) 

We  have  united  to  Improve  our  strength 
M  a  union,  and  as  Individuals. 

This  shrinking  industry  no  longer  makes 
It  possible  for  the  traditional  Individual 
unions  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

We  have  united  to  save  our  energy  for 
constructive  purposes — to  end  the  battle  of 
craft  against  craft:  working  man  against 
working  man. 

We  have  united  to  bring  the  combined 
strength  of  operating  men  together  to  find 
better  transportation  through  legislation  and 
negotiation. 

We  have  united  to  provide  a  way.  a 
medium,  and  an  organization  for  transporta- 
tion workers  to  Join  and  find  conmion  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  the  working  man. 
the  public,  and  the  Industry  In  this  field  of 
transportation. 

We  Invite  cooperation,  a  joint  effort  and 
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oonsoUdatlon  with  other  railroad  unions,  and 
other  transportation  unions.  ^ 

Extension  or  Rxmabkb  Concerning  Found- 
ing Pbincipi.es  or  the  United  Tbansporta- 
TK)K  Union — Text  or  PREsmaNT  Charles 

Luna's  Statement 

By  this  move  of  unification  we  expect  to 
strengthen  each  craft  within  the  industry, 
and  to  give  each  man  In  the  Industry  addi- 
tional strength.  Particularly  this  move  should 
make  more  effective  an  Individual  and  his 
organization  In  the  operating  end  of  the  rail- 
road business. 

We  win  now  be  able  to  apply  our  united 
strength  to  problems,  not  only,  the  problems 
of  our  members  but  also  of  our  Industry. 

We  plan  to  formulate. public  opinions,  to 
recommend  public  laws  which  will  benefit 
this  naUon  and  Its  people  In  the  light  of 
economic  and  social  needs  of  today. 

We  feel  this  move  will  enable  the  railroad 
man  to  enjoy  a  good  Income  and  to  have  self 
respect  In  his  industry.  We  need  a  good  grow- 
ing Industry,  and  we  Intend  to  devote  our- 
selves to  that  end. 

We  already  are  Initiating  research  on  the 
matters  of  safety  and  the  mass  transportation 
law. 

Safety  has  been  declining  on  the  railroad. 
We  feel  It  Is  due  to  the  computerization  of 
railroading^ — management  has  taken  men  out 
of  the  railroading  industry  and  replaced  them 
with  a  non-human  response  of  punched 
cards  and  the  unfeeling  control  of  machines. 

We  want  the  human  factor  returned  to 
railroading. 

We  are  preparing  for  the  next  Congress  a 
broad  mass  transportation  bill  aimed  at  the 
basic  problems  of  transportation,  which  we 
feel  underlie  many  of  the  problems  facing 
the  urban  areas  of  this  nation. 

Many  of  the  Innercitles'  problems  stem 
from  poor  transportation  In  the  major  popu- 
lation corridors,  and  we  hope  to  attack  this 
problem  through  our  proposed  bill. 

We  also  want  Innovation  In  the  industry. 
We  want  the  railroads  of  this  nation  to  begin 
thinking  a  little  bit  ahead  of  time,  so  that 
they  are  ready  for  changing  Industry  and 
economy  when  It  comes,  not  have  to  follow 
In  the  wake  of  other  modes  of  transportation. 

They  have  followed  the  old  ways  too  long. 
Just  because  the  tracks  He  still  and  never 
move  Is  no  reason  to  turn  the  Industry  into 
stagnation. 

This  Is  an  expanding  nation  and  economy. 
We  want  our  Industry  to  lead  In  this  expan- 
sion. 

We  also  look  for  ways  and  means  to  co- 
operate with  and  extend  the  Influence  of 
the  transportation  employee  of  this  nation  In 
all  modes  of  transportation.  We  certainly 
hope  to  cooperate  In  a  broad  way  with  other 
transportation  unions  especially  in  political 
and  social  areas. 

A  Baixr  Histort  or  the  Four  Unions  Form- 
ing United  Transportation  Union 
brotherhood  or  railroad  trainmen 

In  1883:  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  Is  organized.  Rail  workers'  wages 
average  a  little  more  than  $1  a  day.  One  third 
of  the  nation's  railroad  brakemen  killed  or 
maimed  that  year.  An  estimated  70%  of  all 
train  crews  could  expect  injury  within  five 
years  of  service. 

In  1885:  The  Insurance  Department  of 
BRT  comes  Into  existence.  Death  benefits 
Increased  to  $600.  Membership  of  the 
Brotherhood  reaches  4,600. 

In  1887:  Main  objectives  of  the  Trainmen 
stated  In  the  union  publication:  "Railway 
managers  and  superintendents  recognize  In 
the  Brotherhood  a  school  for  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  improvement  of  Its  mem- 
bers, and  consequently  a  better  and  more 
desirable  class  of  men,  who  can  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times,  and  into  whose  care  and 
watchfulness  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 


of  dollars  worth  of  property  can  be  safely 
entrusted." 

In  1889:  The  BRT,  In  conjunction  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin,  a 
former  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  to 
take  their  struggle  for  better  working  con- 
ditions before  Washington  lawmakers.  Mem- 
bership base  expanded  to  Include  railroad 
workers  In  more  than  14  different  trade 
classifications. 

In  1933:  Interstate  bus  operators  were  or- 
ganized by  BRT.  (The  BRT  had  11,000  bus 
operators  under  101  contracts  held  with  U.S. 
bus  companies ) . 

In  1956:  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  reaches  its  all-time  membership 
peak  of  217,176.  A  decline  since  then  to  about 
200,000  reflects  declining  employment  on  the 
nation's  railroads. 

In  1968:  BRT  president  Charles  Luna  Is 
named  president  of  United  Transportation 
Union. 

brotherhood    or    locomotive    firemen    and 
enginemen 

In  1873:  Lodge  No.  1  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  was  organized  by 
Joshua  Leach  and  10  Erie  Railroad  firemen 
at  Port  Jervls,   New  York. 

Prom  1877-80:  BLP  headquarters  moved 
to  Indianapolis.  Major  railroad  strikes,  a 
railroad  management  drive  against  BLF,  and 
widespread  unemployment  causes  setback  In 
BLP  growth. 

In  1881:  Eugene  V.  Debs  elected  general 
secretary-treasurer  and  Magazine  editor. 

Prom  1882-92:  Rapid  growth  period  of 
BLP.  By  the  16th  Convention  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1892.  480  lodges,  representing  26,000 
members. 

In  1893:  Eugene  V.  Debs  departs  BLP  to 
form  The  American  Railway  Union. 

In  1906:  BLP  name  changed  to  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

In  1912:  The  first  federal  arbitration  board 
appointed  under  the  "Erdman  Act"  to  settle 
a  dispute  over  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions Is  considered  to  have  favored  manage- 
ment and  is  »  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
BLF&E  and  locomotive  firemen  and  engine- 
men. 

From  1916-19:  "United  We  Stand"  is  the 
rallying  call  of  all  train  service  unions  in  an 
all-out  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day. 

From  1934-38:  BLP&E  fights  for  mechani- 
cal stokers,  power  reverse  gears  and  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  The  latter  is  signed  into 
law  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
June  27,  1934. 

Prom  1941-51:  BLF&E  diesel  electric  move- 
ment gains  wage  boosts  and  equal  rates  for 
firemen-helpers  on  diesel  locomotives  In  the 
United  States.  Three  BLP&E  wage  movements 
In  these  years  bring  higher  rates  of  pay  to 
locomotive  enginemen. 

From  1956-58:  Diesel  helper  disputes  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National 
Railways  result  In  BLF&E  strikes  and  "Royal 
Kellock  Commission"  hearings.  Kellock  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  many  locomotive  firemen  on 
freight  and  yard  jobs  welcomed  by  railroad 
management  and  upheld  by  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. BLF&E  monthly  and  annual  Safety 
Award  Program  Inaugurated. 

In  1962:  U.S.  railroads  follow  {Rtttern  of 
Canadian  fireman-helper  fight.  Huge  carrier 
propaganda  campaign  initiated  against  all 
railroad  employes — particularly  firemen  and 
brakemen.  BLF&E  strikes  over  fireman  Issue. 
President  H.  E.  OUbert  and  the  Brotherhood 
hit  with  contempt-of-court  fines  and  threats 
of  jail  sentences.  Some  BLF&E  officers  in 
Southeast  jailed.  Dispute  ends  In  the  two- 
year  Arbitration  Award  282  which  removes 
firemen-helpers  from  many  freight  and  yard 
Jobs. 

In  1966:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  recog- 
nizes BLF&E's  Apprenticeship  Program.  Con- 
gress acts  to  correct  grievance  machinery  of 
NRAB;  passes  HR-706,  permitting  the  estab- 


lishment  of   special    adjustment   boards   to 
decide  on  huge  docket  of  cases. 

In  1968:  ORC&B.  BART,  SUNA.  and 
BLP&E  Initiate  unity  plans.  Ten-man  com- 
mittees meet  In  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  Unity 
Agreement  and  Constitution  forged.  Govern- 
ing bodies  ratify.  Members  vote.  BLF&E 
membership  votes  overwhelmingly  to  join 
other  unions  In  formation  of  the  United 
Transportation   Union. 

ORDER  or  railway  CONDUCTORS  AND  BRAKEMEN 

In  1868:  T.  J.  "Tommle"  Wright  organizes 
small  band  of  Illinois  Central  conductors 
into  the  ftrst  "Conductors'  Union,"  known  as 
Division  No.  1  Conductor's  Brotherhood. 
Though  founded  initially  as  a  fraternal 
group,  the  men  quickly  realize  their  most 
Importaat  common  problem  is  being  grossly 
underpaid. 

First  International  Convention  held  In  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  with  conductors  attending 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  1878:  At  Its  convention.  Brothei*ood 
adopts  the  name  "Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors of  America."  Secretary-treasurer 
named  at  this  convention  Is  a  resident  of 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  and  he  keeps  his  records 
at  his  home.  Cedar  Rapids  later  chosen  as 
permanent  home  of  the  Grand  Division  and 
its  officers. 

In  1890:  Order  adopts  a  strike  clause  and 
begins  militant  policy  of  fighting  for  wages, 
hours,  rules,  safety  and  other  issues. 

In  1907:  Thirty-nine  years  after  Tommie 
Wright  had  first  gathered  hif  little  band  of 
pioneers,  the  ORC  and  other  railroad  labor 
prevailed  upon  Congress,  to  pass  legislation 
limiting  the  hours  a  railroader  could  work 
to  16  out  of  24. 

In  1942:  The  Order  of  Sleeping  Car  Con- 
ductors amalgamated  with  the  ORC. 

In  1954:  Grand  Division  takes  action 
changing  name  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors and  Brakemen.  The  Order  has  been 
accepting  brakemen  as  members  for  20  years. 

In  1965:  On  June  25  five  years  of  bitter 
struggle  that  began  with  a  multi-million  dol- 
lar advertising  campaign  by  the  carriers  In 
which  they  called  their  employes  "feather- 
bedders"  climaxed  with  a  settlement  which 
maintains  the  roadman's  dual  basis  of  pay 
(100  miles  or  eight  hours).  In  addition,  paid 
holidays  and  expenses  away  from  home  won 
for  road  employes. 

switchmen's  union  or  north  America 

In  1870:  Switchmen  employed  on  the  rail- 
roads around  Chicago,  work  twelve  hours  a 
day  every  day  in  the  month  for  $50.  Realiz- 
ing their  helplessness  In  bargaining  with  em- 
ployers on  an  Individual  basis,  switchmen 
band  together  In  an  organization  of  their 
own  In  the  Chicago  yards. 

In  1886:  As  the  need  for  a  national  organi- 
zation became  evident,  switchmen  meet  in 
Chicago,  to  form  the  Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid 
Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
forerunner  of  SUNA. 

From  1888-94:  Lockout  on  the  Chicago 
North  Western  Railroad,  and  disastrous  strike 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy.  bring 
on  untimely  death  of  the  Switchmen's 
Mutual  Aid  Association.  On  October  23.  1894, 
locals  of  switchmen  meet  in  Kansas  City. 
Missouri,  to  establish  Switchmen's  Union  of 
North  America. 

Prom  1906-35 :  Switchmen's  Union  affiliates 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In 
1906.  and  for  almost  fifty  years  is  the  only 
railroad  operating  union  affiliated  with  the 
APL.  SUNA  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives'  Association  after 
joining  RLEA  in  1926.  SUNA  becomes  a 
founder  and  owner  of  Labor  Newspaper  as 
well  as  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. SUNA  affiliates  with  the  Canadian 
Labor  Congress  In  1935. 

From  1935-68 :  The  Switchmen's  Union,  or- 
ganized along  craft  lines  to  Improve  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  switchmen, 
has  a  long  history  of  militant  action  against 
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th«  KOMMa  of  nllroMl  nuuMtgaiiMnt  »nd  » 
tradlUon  of  ]olnln«  with  oth«n  to  pmfet 
•nd  MlTanc*  Us*  economle  and  pollUe*! 
righu  ot  ftll  work«n. 


THE  GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  esu-ly  in 
this  sesslCMi  I  introduced  legislation  to 
extend  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  for  an  additional  10  years.  I 
Joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Battw)  and  16  other  Republican 
House  Members  In  sponsoring  H.R.  2062. 
This  bill  authorizes  an  Increase  from 
$150  million  to  $250  million  In  program 
funds  and  extends  the  act  to  December 
31,  1981.  The  current  authority  for  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  ex- 
pires on<December  31.  1971. 

A  ffrea*  beginning  has  been  made 
under  this  program,  but  the  Job  is  far 
from  complete.  More  than  31.500  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  entered  into  long- 
term  conservation  commitments  involv- 
ing 57.279.220  acres. 

For  North  DakoU  alone.  3.488  pro- 
ducers have  signed  contracts  covering 
4  674.119  acres.  This  Involves  cost-share 
obUgaUons  of  $7,334,739  In  30  North 
Dakota  counties  and  more  than  $110  mil- 
lion nationally.  All  of  North  DakoUs 
west  district  counties,  except  Wells,  are 
Included  in  the  program,  together  with 
Stutsman  County  in  the  east  district. 

Created  by  Congress  in  1956,  the  Great 
Plains  program  was  designed  to  assist 
fanners  and  ranchers  in  applying  con- 
servation programs  to  entire  units.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  upon  converting 
land  unsuitable  for  sustained  crop  pro- 
duction to  permanent  grass. 

The  critical  conservation  needs  of  the 
program  areas  in  the  10  Great  Plains 
SUtes  cannot  be  m«t  by  the  end  of  1971. 
The  authority  should  be  extended  an- 
other 10  years,  with  adequate  financing, 
to  help  meet  the  problems  of  protracted 
drought  which  imdoubtedly  will  au:1ae  In 
the  future  as  they  have  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  program  of 
proven  value  that  must  be  continued. 
Under  this  program,  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Interests  have  worked  together 
in  the  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources  for  the  maximum  bene- 
fit of  the  American  people.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2062  so  that  this  effort  may 
continue. 


of  dedicated  humanltarUnlam  and  sin- 
cere conviction. 

"I've  never  struck  my  flag,"  he  said, 
and  his  banner  became  a  rallying  point 
for  concerned  Americans.  For  black  and 
white,  for  young  and  old.  his  moral  In- 
dignation became  the  clear  expression  of 
their  own  Ideal  of  human  justice. 

In  1958.  Ralph  McGlll  received  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  "long,  courageous  and 
effective  editorial  leadership."  He  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom in  1964.  These,  however,  are  but 
small  measures  of  the  man :  a  man  who 
earned  the  admiration  and  fervent  sup- 
port of  his  well-wishers,  and  even  the 
grudging  respect  of  his  most  committed 
enemies,  a  man  whom  it  was  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  know. 

If  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
civil  rights  advances  of  the  past  decade, 
we  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  hatred  and 
calumny  incurred  by  the  honesty  of 
Ralph  McGill.  He  helped  show  us  the 
path  to  himian  dignity. 

Let  us  not,  lacking  his  eloquent  prod. 
falter  In  our  progress  toward  racial 
equality.  Instead,  let  us  rededlcate  our- 
selves, in  memory  of  Ralph  McGill.  to 
completing  the  work  for  which  he  labored 
so  long. 

There  Is  time,  now,  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  man.  Serious  reflection  on 
the  principles  and  character  of  Ralph 
McGill  will  but  intensify  the  flame  of 
moral  commitment  he  strove  so  diligent- 
ly to  kindle. 

Ralph  McGlll's  example  forcefully 
contradicts  the  contentions  of  those  who 
cry  that  the  fire  of  moral  fervor  must 
give  way  to  the  flames  of  destruction. 
The  accomplishments  of  Ralph  McGill 
prove  the  efllcacy  of  nonviolent  social 
change. 

While  so  many  today  rattle  swords,  I 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  triumphed  so 
eloquently  with  the  pen,  Ralph  McGill. 


THE  LATE  RALPH  McGILL 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  1969.  Ralph  McGill.  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was  silenced  by 
a  fatal  heart  attack.  Where  abuse  and 
threats  of  violence  had  failed,  death  suc- 
ceeded in  stilling  the  courageous  voice  of 
the  Pvilltzer  Prize-winning  Journalist. 

In  an  era  when  "Southern  Uberal" 
seemed  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Ralph  McGill  stood  forth  as  an  example 


RUTH  AND  JOHN  RACHETTO 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  private  bill  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  327.64  acres  of  land  to  Ruth 
Rachetto  and  her  brother-in-law,  John 
Rachetto.  This  Is  land  upon  which  there 
was  a  mining  claim,  which  was  fore- 
closed by  the  Department  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  being  worked  as  a  mining 
claim  and  no  action  was  ever  taken  to 
prove  it  up. 

The  facts  are  briefly  these:  51  years 
ago  an  attorney,  the  highly  respected 
county  Judge  of  Lawrence  County,  sold 
to  the  father  of  John  and  Frank  Ra- 
chetto the  327.64  acres  described  in  the 
bill.  He  gave  the  elder  Rachetto  a  quit- 
claim deed  which  the  Rachettos  thought, 
down  through  the  years,  was  a  good  title. 
They  did  not  know  until  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings were  started  that  there  had 
never  been  a  patent  Issued  on  the  land 
and  the  only  claim  they  had  was  a  min- 
eral claim. 

The  land  Is  located  some  3  or  4  miles 
from  Deadwood.  S.  Dak.,  and  is,  of 
course,  mountainous.  But  there  Is  on 
this  half  section  about  70  acres  of  good 


productive  solL  In  the  50  years  the  Ra- 
chettos owned  the  land,  or  thought  ther 
owned  the  land,  they  cut  the  timber, 
grubbed  out  the  stumps,  hauled  the  rock, 
tmd  generally  plowed  the  tillable  land 
with  a  walking  plow.  Through  the  years 
they  were  able  to  put  these  70  acres  un- 
der cultivation  and  into  alfalfa.  Today 
the  bulk  of  this  70  acres  is  as  good  as  any 
alfalfa  field  in  the  State  of  South  DakoU. 
primarily  because  of  the  hurtjand-llke 
manner  in  which  this  land  was  cared 
for.  The  Rachettos  had  a  dairy  farm; 
year  after  year  the  manure  was  spread 
upon  the  land  and  made  extra  produc- 
tive because  of  this  husband-like  treat- 
ment. They  took  this  good  care  of  the 
land  because  they  thought  It  belonged  to 
them.  They  thought  they  were  building 
It  up  for  their  own  use  and  benefit  and 
they  thought  they  were  enhancing  the 
value  by  many  hours  of  labor,  sweat,  and 
the  backaches  they  put  into  it 

It  was  not  until  3  or  4  years  ago  when 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  started 
foreclosure  proceedings  that  the  Rachet- 
tos discovered  they  did  not  have  good 
title  to  the  property  upon  which  they  had 
put  so  much  hard  work  and  effort. 

The  Rachettos  were  permitted  to  buy 
back  5  acres  of  land  upon  which  the 
buildings  are  located,  but  during  these 
troublesome  years  Frank  Rachetto  was 
dying  of  cancer,  so  Ruth,  as  well  as  John, 
suffered  additional  mental  anguish. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
simply  give  to  these  people  the  right  to 
purchase  these  327.64  acres  which  is  ac- 
tually completely  surrounded  by  deeded 
land  and  which  has  proven  to  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Department  to  handle. 
It  would  give  them  an  opportimlty  to 
purchase  their  land  at  an  appraised 
price.  This  would  let  them  have  what 
they  thought  they  had  down  through  the 
years  and  at  the  same  time,  relieve  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  burden  of 
trying  to  handle  the  property.  Both  the 
taxpayers  and  the  Rachettos  will  be  bet- 
ter off  If  this  legislation  is  passed. 
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WIDOW'S  EQUITY  BILL 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  career  servicemen  to 
provide  for  their  surviving  spouses  In  the 
same  manner  which  is  possible  for  those 
who  retire  from  the  civil  service. 

My  bill  will  probably  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Widows  Equity  Bill"  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  It  will  be  enacted  Into  law 
at  this  session. 

This  is  the  year  In  which  we  will  take 
concrete  and  definite  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  eliminating  military  conscription 
as  a  means  of  providing  the  manpower 
our  military  services  require.  To  do  this 
we  must  make  a  career  In  the  service 

Certainly  there  is  no  area  which  is 
more  meaningful  to  the  American  family 
man  than  providing  for  the  security  of 
his  widow.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  this 
is  a  principal  reason  why  a  service  career 
has  been  so  unattractive  that  we  are 
forced  to  employ  the  draft. 


22.17 
10.73 


14.94 


In  recent  years  this  legislative  b<xly  true  figures  on  participation  and  clearly 

has  taken  giant  steps  in  passing  leglsla-  demonstrates  the  failure  of  the  Retired 

tlon   to   reward   the   personnel   of   our  Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan  to 

Armed  Forces  for  their  services  and  ded-  achieve  Its  goal.  Only  22  percent  of  all 

Icatlon  to  the  preservation  of  our  Nation  retired  commissioned  officers  and  less 

and  the  safety  of  the  free  world.  Our  than  11  percent  of  all  enlisted  retirees 

prime  motivation  In  passing  these  bene-  are  In  the  program, 

ficlal  laws  has  been  to  assure  that  the  estimated  rhirees  participating  in  retired 
men  and  women  of  our  fighting  forces  serviceman's  family  protection  plan  fiscal  year 
have  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that       i969> 

which  they  are  defending.  — — 

We  are  constanUy  striving  for  com-  ^^^^     "sfpp  ^^^^^ 

parablllty  of  wages  and  benefits  among  ,„if„j     Ppanu        pation 

all  of  our  Federal  employees.  One  by  one, 

we  are  abolishing  the  inequities  of  em-  cominbsioned  ntirees 247,230     S4,8is 

ployment  compensation  existing  between  Enlisted  retirejj  452,272      48.561 

the  miUtary  and  Federal  civilian  work  Add.fK,n.i  participant,. U^ 

force  Grandtotal 699,502      104,540 

Aside  from  the  obvious  Imbalances  in  ^"^'ppTannuitiTs*? 4I5. 

actual  pay  existing  between  military  per-  L!_ 

SOnnel  and   their  Federal  civilian  COim-         1  Department  of  Detente  rijuret.  They  do  not  rellecl  any 

teroarts.  the  most  glaring  and  most  eas-  withdrawals  Irom  the  plan  under  Public  Law  9a;485. 

ii„  jTiiT^J^tML^iifr^'r^r^t.^J^Btinc,  <c  fViat         'The»«  are  retired  personnel  who  pay  RSFPP  premiums  by 

ily  discernible  difference  existing  is  that  ^^^  ^„g  ,„  ^,j^i„g  mfj-^^  „,i„j  p,y  because  ot  va  benefits 

affecting    the   right   of    military    retirees  or  retiring  under  cIvll  service  laws. 

who  die  of  non-service-connected  dis-        obviously,  the  program  is  not  meeting 

ablUtles  to  provide  their  survivors  with  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^o  have  the  greatest 

meaningful  annuity.  need  for  an  equitable  survivor  annuity 

Among  all  career  Federal  employees,  program— the  enlisted  retirees, 
only  the  military  retiree  has  no  adequate        r^^  military  retiree's  main  objections 

and   equitoble   system   available   under  ^  ^.j^g  retired  serviceman's  famUy  pro- 

whlch  he  can  provide  properly  for  the  tection  plan  are  its  high  cost  and  com- 

dependents  who  survive  his  death  from  pj^j^  provisions  which  defy  simple  expla- 

a  cause  which  is  not  service  connected.  nation  so  that  the  program  can  be  easily 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  military  man,  understood  by  parUclpants. 
along  with  his  family,  endures  the  hard-        During    the    legislative    hearing    on 
ships   and   deprivations   of   a   military 

career,  contributes  to  his  retired  pay  by 

subsisting  on  depressed  wages  for  the 
major  portion  of  his  adult  life,  once  he 
retires  and  dies  of  a  non-servlce-con-  Gf»d« 

nected  cause,  his  retired  pay  ceases  and  

his  widow  and  children  do  not  receive  one  e-s 2 

red  cent  of  the  retired  pay  to  which  he  ^-* 7""""!!"""!!"  3 

was  entitled.  

In  striking  contrast,  every  other  Fed-        ^  ,,       ,,      .,,    ..  _    ...^-.^lov 

eral  retiree  may  leave  his  widow  and  ^^^^^'   *{   y°"   '^,".,*i'^.,^T?^H 

children  at  least  55  percent  of  the  retired  RSITPP  with  i^  ma^  ()f  PJ°^^^  ^^ 

pay  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  restrictions  to  the  simple  equitable,  and 

d«ilse,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  practice  program  that  civil  service  em- 

^gj^jjj  ployees  have.  At  the  time  of  retirement 

In   1953  with  the  passage  of  Public  the  civil  service  employee  can  elect  the 

Law    83-239— the    Uniformed    Services  amount  on  which  to  base  his  survivor 

Contingency  Option  Act— the  Congress  annuity.  He  may  choose  his  full  retired 

endeavored  to  answer  the  military  man's  Pay  as  a  base  if  he  desires   His  retired 

need  for  an  equitable  survivor  annuity  Pay  is  then  reduced  by  21/2  percent  of 

plan.  At  the  time  of  its  enactment  great  the  first  $3,600  of  the  base  he^  elected 

hopes  were  held  for  the  plan.  We  were  and  10  percent  of  any  amount  above  the 

assured  that  It  would  meet  the  needs  of  first  $3,600  elected.   His  surviving  de- 

the  military  retiree.  Experience  has  prov-  pendent  wlU  then  receive  55  percent  of 

en  that  it  provides  neither  the  required  the  gross  amount  he  elected  as  the  base, 

coverage  nor  the  degree  of  comparabiUty  It  is  as  simple  as  that, 
to  other  Federal  employee  survivor  an-        There  Is  no  wonder  the  retired  serv- 

nuity  plans  that  military  men  should  be  iceman's  family  protection  plan  attracts 

able  to  expect.  less  than  15  percent  of  the  military  re- 

The   provisions    of   the    original   law  tlrees;   while  the  civil  service  survivor 

were   so   restrictive   that   It   has   been  annuity  program  attracts  more  than  90 

amended  seven  times  in  15  years;  in-  percent  of  all  civil  service  retirees, 
eluding  changing  Its  name  to  the  "Re-        It  should  be  apparent  by  now  to  one 

tired    Serviceman's    Family    Protection  and  all  that  no  amoimt  of  patching  and 

Plan"— RSFPP—  in  an  effort  to  make  it  amending  RSFPP  will  produce  an  equl- 

more  acceptable  to  potential  participants,  table  and  meanlngfiU  smrvivor  aimuity 

Each  amendment  liberalized  the  law  program  with  the  maximum  partlcipa- 

In    hopes   of    gaining    participation   by  tlon  deserved  by  all.  RSFPP  has  too  many 

those  eligible.  However,  the  truth  of  the  basic  failings  and  Its  provisions  are  based 

matter  Is  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  on  too  many  faulty  misconceptions  to 
1969  the  participation  will  have  In-  ever  be  responsive  to  piecemeal  doctor- 
creased  by  B  mere  8  percent  to  the  low  Ing.  The  patient  is  much  too  sick  for  the 
participation  rate  of  less  than  15  percent  "take  two  aspirin  and  call  me  back  In  a 
of  all  eligible  military  retirees.  couple  of  weeks"  treatment  which  has 

The  table  below,  based  on  Depart-     characterized  its  history  for  the  past 
ment  of  Defense  statistics,  preeente  the    decade  and  a  half. 


amendments  to  the  program  In  the  90th 
Congress.  Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Berg. 
USAF,  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower,  testifying 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  stated: 
If  H.R.  12323  is  enacted,  we  Intend  to  make 
a  considerable  effort  to  bring  the  liberalized 
benefits  of  the  program  to  the  attention  of 
all  our  people. 

Thus,  it  was  conceded  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  a  huge  selling 
Job  on  its  hands  to  convince  the  retirees 
the  plan  is  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

The  cost  of  the  retired  serviceman's 
family  protection  plan  Is  borne  entirely 
by  the  participating  members  with  the 
exception  of  minimal  administrative  op- 
erational costs  which  are  borne  by  the 
Government.  The  cost  to  the  participat- 
ing member  is  based  upon:  the  options 
elected,  the  percentage  of  his  retirement 
pay  which  he  elects  to  leave  his  surviv- 
ing dependents — under  the  law  this 
amount  cannot  exceed  one-half  of  his 
reduced  retirement  pay — and  his  age  at 
the  time  of  retirement  as  well  as  the  age 
of  his  spouse  or  youngest  child. 

An  analysis  of  costs  to  the  participants 
of  the  military  and  the  civil  service  sur- 
vivor annuity  programs  quickly  shows 
the  basic  Inequity  between  the  two.  The 
chart  below  shows  that  the  enlisted  mili- 
tary retiree  pays  21/2  to  5^  times  as  much 
for  his  survivor  annuity.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  commissioned  oflQcer  retiree. 


# 

Survivor's 

Military 

Civil  service 

' 

annuity 

deductions 

deduction  for 

Years  of 

Age  at 

payable 

(options  1 

the  same 

service 

retirement 

(monthly) 

and  4  at  H) 

annuity 

40 
44 

50 


J64.43 
89.82 
149. 45 


$11.14 
18.37 
38.61 


$2.93 
4.08 
6  79 


Military  retirees  will  continue  to  hold 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Federal  employees  not  covered  by 
an  adequate  survivor  annuity  program 
imtil  Congress  provides  them  with  an 
equal  opportunity  in  this  field  with  other 
Federal  employees.  The  correction  of 
this  Inequity  by  the  creation  of  a  com- 
pletely new  and  imcomplicated  program 
can  and  should  be  speedily  and  simply 
a(x;ompIlshed. 

To  this  end  I  am,  today,  Introducing 
legislation  which  will  accomplish  these 
main  purposes: 

First.  It  will  provide  two  types  of  an- 
nuities for  retired  servicemen's  survi- 
vors. One,  for  married  retirees,  will  be 
automatic  unless  declined  in  writing  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  The  other,  for 
unmarried  retirees,  vrill  provide  an  an- 
nuity to  a  named  person  having  an  in- 
surable interest  in  the  retiree.  This  latter 
tjrpe  of  survivor  annuity  may  only  be 
elected  by  those  retiring  in  good  health. 

Second.  For  a  reduced  amount  of  his 
retired  pay  during  his  retired  lifetime, 
the  serviceman  will  be  able  to  provide 
a  predetermined  annuity  for  his  survi- 
vors. The  formula  will  be  the  same  used 
for  civil  service  survivor  annuities. 

That  formula  is:  a  2 »/^ -percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  retiring  serviceman's  own 
retired  pay  of  any  amoimt  up  to  $3,600 
he  specifies  as  a  bfise  for  the  survivor 
benefit,  plus  10  percent  of  any  amount 
up  to  the  limit  of  his  own  full  retired  pay 


oxv- 
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above  $3,600.  The  survivor  benefit  will  be 
55  percent  of  whatever  amount  of  hla  re- 
tired pay  the  retiring  serviceman  speci- 
fies— all  or  Just  a  pmrtlon. 

Third.  It  will  end  future  additional 
participation  In  RSFPP.  Those  now  en- 
rolled In  this  plan  wUl  be  given  a  one- 
time opportunity  to  enroll  In  the  new 
survivor  program,  as  will  all  other  re- 
tirees. Those  choosing  not  to  take  part 
in  the  new  program  may  continue  In 
RSFPP.  but  the  plan  will  eventually  end 
by  attrition.  Because  of  its  financial 
soundness— assets  well  over  an  estimated 
$172  million  by  end  of  fiscal  year  1970 — 
RSFPP  should  be  self -liquidating. 

The  plan  proposed  by  this  legislation 
is  patterned  as  closely  as  possible  after 
that  which  governs  siu^lvor  annuities 
for  civilian  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. No  proposal  could  provide  a  great- 
er degree  of  comparability  than  one 
which  essentially  duplicates  that  of  the 
group  with  which  comparability  Is 
sought. 

U  mee^s  other  criteria  deemed  neces- 
sary to  success. 

It  will  be  comparable  in  price.  No 
longer  will  the  serviceman  employee  of 
the  Government  pay  two  to  six  times 
the  amount  paid  by  the  clvU  service 
worker  for  a  dollars  worth  of  survivor 
auuiulty  protection. 

It  will  be,  at  least  Inr  comparison  to 
the  present  RSFPP  formula,  simple  to 
explain  and  simple  to  understand. 

It  will  be  more  flexible  than  the  pres- 
ent system,  more  responsive  to  the 
changing  situations  and  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual. Yet.  it  will  not  give  the  service- 
man any  undue  advanuge  over  his  fellow 
Government  employee.  It  will  bring  him 
Into  proper  alinement  with  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  employee  force. 

And.  it  is  believed.  It  will  retain  the 
financial  soundness  which  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  RSFPP.  The  difference  is, 
however,  that  under  the  new  plan  the 
Government  will  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
program  for  servicemen,  just  as  it  now 
shares  the  costs  for  its  civilian  employees. 
The  financial  burden  will  no  longer  be 
borne  exclusively  by  the  retired  military 
man. 

The  new  plan  will  have  at  least  one 
other  advantage. 

It  will  not  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  associated  with  RSFPP.  and  thus 
will  not  inherit  the  natural  animosity 
which  the  discredited  program,  after  15 
years  of  imsatlsfactory  operation,  de- 
spite numerous  changes,  seems  to  gen- 
erate In  servicemen.  It  will  be  a  fresh 
start  free  of  any  taint  or  distrust  which 
has  built  up  against  RSFPP.  This,  too. 
.should  be  a  "plus"  auguring  for  its  sue- 
cess. 

These  factors — equality  with  other 
Federal  workers,  flexibility.  simpUcity. 
:)Oundness  and.  if  you  will — experienced 
newness — all  should  work  toward  greatly 
Increased  participation. 

And  all  this  without  giving  the  serv- 
iceman ainything  beyond  that  which  Is, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  available 
to  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  employee 
community. 

In  our  continuing  endeavors  to  achieve 
compensation  comparability  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  cor- 
rect the  survivor  annuity  inequity.  To 
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ignore  this  pressing  problem  is  to  pena- 
lize the  dependents  of  those  who  serve 
our  Nation  without  question  In  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war.  Their  service 
and  dedication  assiu^s  that  each  of  us 
may  enjoy  the  frulte  of  our  free  way  of 
life.  Can  we  honestly  deny  the  same 
fruits  to  their  surviving  loved  ones? 

Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  USN.  the 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
summed  it  up  so  eloquently  in  1965  when 
he  testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  stating: 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  American  bluejacket 
expects  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  He  la  con- 
cerned only  to  the  extent  that  he  receives  a 
Just  share  In  the  growth  of  the  economy  and 
Is  satuned  that  the  needs  of  his  family  are 
met. 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  support  of  this  measxxre  to 
esUbllsh  a  policy  of  "Widow's  Equity" 
for  the  future  widows  and  surviving  de- 
pendent children  of  our  millUry  retirees. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RuMsriLD)  and  23  other  Republican  col- 
leagues. I  have  today  filed  a  bill  embody- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Organiza- 
tion. I  would  like  to  call  the  attenUon 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  bill  and  also  to 
the  secUon-by-sectlon  analysis  that  is 
being  placed  In  the  Record.  This  is  a 
clean  bill.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  on  it  to  remove  technical  objec- 
tions following  last  year's  effort  to  move 
this  through  the  House.  I  hope  that  a 
great  many  Congressmen  of  good  will  in 
both  parties  will  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  as  broad  a  base  of  support 
as  possible. 

Tm«  I — TH«  coMumrz  ststh* 
SBcnoN  lot 

Section  101  Is  a  technical  section  re- 
lating to  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  The  language  of  this 
section  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  reorga- 
nization bills. 

SBcnoN  loa* 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  102  makes 
applicable  to  the  Senate  a  procedure  al- 
ready contained  in  House  rules  to  permit 
the  calling  of  a  special  committee  meet- 
ing upon  written  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee. 

The  second  half  of  this  subsection  pro- 
vides that  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man, a  committee  meeting  shall  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  senior  majority  party 
member  present. 

These  provisions  carry  out  the  joint 
committees  recommendations  1  and  2  on 
page  8  of  the  Anal  report.  The  language 
is  taken  from  the  original  reorganiza- 
tion bill  as  introduced  by  Congressman 
Tom  Curtis. 

SBCnON    108b 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  102  carries 
out  these  recommendations  of  the  joint 
committee — Noe.  7  and  8,  flmU  report, 
page  10: 


Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  committee 
business  shall  l)e  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee  by  a  majority  vote 
orders  an  executive  session,  and 

Results  of  roll  call  votes  on  bills  and 
amendmenu.  Including  votes  of  Individual 
members,  shall  be  made  public  Immediately 
following  the  meeting,  and  the  committee 
r«port  shall  Include  a  UbiUatlon  of  the  vote 
by  member. 

The  attempt  here  is  to  open  activities 
of  committees  to  the  full  extent  feasible 
and  to  make  known  the  votes  of  individ- 
ual members  in  committee.  In  those 
cases  involving  national  security  or  other 
confidential  matters,  a  simple  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  can  close  the 
meeting. 

Again,  we  have  used  the  language  of 
the  original  Curtis  bill. 

SECTION    102C 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  102  carries 
out  the  joint  committee's  recommenda- 
tion 4  on  page  8  of  the  final  report,  as 
follows : 

The  present  rule  requiring  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  report  promptly  any  meas- 
ure approved  by  the  committee  shall  be 
amended  to  provide  that  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  the  report  be  filed  later  than  7 
days  after  written  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee  to  make  such  report. 

We  have  retained  the  language  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  which  is  original  bill 
language. 

SECTION     102d 

Subsection  td)  of  section  102  flatly 
prohibits  proxy  voting  in  committee.  We 
realize  that  this  is  a  controversial  matter, 
but  we  would  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  joint  committee's 
final  report,  page  9 : 

Although  proxies  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose by  allowing  members  to  go -on  record 
when  conflicting  demands  on  their  time  make 
It  difficult  for  them  to  be  present  for  a  com- 
mittee vote,  the  evils  of  the  practice  out- 
weigh this  advantage.  The  use  of  proxies  dU- 
courages  committee  attendance.  It  frequently 
permits  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  to  control  a  bUI  in  the  face  of  major 
"live"  opposition.  You  cannot  argue  with  a 
proxy;  a  proxy  cannot  consider  an  offered 
amendment;  a  proxy  cannot  compromise.  No 
one  suggests  that  proxy  voting  should  be  per- 
mitted on  floor  votes — yet  a  member's  vote 
m  a  closely  divided  committee  may  be  far 
more  significant  than  the  vote  of  a  member 
on  the  floor  on  the  same  bill.  It  Is  time  to 
abandon  a  pracUce  leading  to  legislation  In 
which  many  committee  members  play  no  re- 
sponsible role. 


When  the  reorganization  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  1967,  that  body 
amended  section  102  with  respect  to 
proxy  voting.  Because  of  very  significant 
differences  in  the  committee  burdens  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
Senate  will  want  to  reexamine  this  pro- 
vision as  it  applies  to  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, we  have  restored  the  original  bill 
language  to  apply  to  both  Houses  and 
urge  our  coUeagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  adopt  the  flat  prohibition 
of  proxy  voting  in  House  committees. 
SECTION  ie«  e-e 

Paragraph  "e"  of  subsection  102e  pro- 
vides a  minimum  guarantee  of  2  days  for 
Members  to  file  minority  or  supplemental 
views  in  committee  reports. 

This  is  the  recommendation  made  by 
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the  joint  committee — No.  14,  final  report, 
page  12 — and  while  we  are  not  convinced 
that  2  days  is  really  sufficient  for  the 
filing  of  views  in  many  cases,  we  have  re- 
tained the  language  of  the  original  bill, 
which  contains  also  the  sensible  require- 
ment that  the  report  be  distributed  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  in  advance  of 
the  filing  of  additional  views. 
SECTION  loa  e-f 

No.  15  of  the  joint  committee's  recom- 
mendations directed  to  "committee  pro- 
cedures" really  concerns  floor  procedure: 

Eixcept  for  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  no  floor  vote  shall  be  taken  on  a 
measure  reported  by  a  committee  untU  the 
committee  report  and  committee  hearings.  If 
any,  have  been  available  for  at  least  3  days. 

The  Senate  added  waiver  language  to 
exempt  bills  In  the  imminence  of  flrst, 
sine  die  adjournment;  second,  expiration 
of  the  act  sought  to  be  amended,  or  third, 
to  meet  immediate  financial  needs  of  the 
Government.  In  our  opinion,  this  would 
have  nearly  destroyed  the  provision.  The 
joint  committee  argued  that — 

A  bill  (which  means  any  bUl)  that  cannot 
survive  a  3-day  scrutiny  of  Its  provisions  Is 
a  bill  that  should  not  be  enacted.  Proper 
consideration  must  be  given  to  Important 
legislation  even  in  the  closing  days  of  a 
session. 

We  would  add  especially  in  the  closing 
days  of  a  session  and  suggest  that  this 
should  apply  to  any  subject  taken  up 
for  consideration  in  either  body.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  returned  to  the  language 
of  the  origlnsd  bill  and  tightened  up  even 
that  language  by  inserting  the  phrase 
"measure  or  matter"  and  specifying  that 
IK)  measure  or  matter  shall  be  taken  up, 
much  less  finally  voted  upon,  until  the 
report  and  hearings.  If  there  were  printed 
hearings,  have  been  available  for  at  least 
3  days. 

We  think  this  is  a  key  provision  of  the 
bill  and  would  remind  our  colleagues  that 
such  a  rule  already  obtains  with  respect 
to  general  appropriation  bills  in  the 
House — House  rule  XXn,  paragraph  6. 
SECTION  loa  e-g 

Paragraph  (g)  of  section  102e  attempts 
to  Implement  the  Joint  committee's  view 
that  subcommittees  should  be  more 
closely  supervised  by  their  fuU  com- 
mittees. It  does  so  by  requiring  each 
standing  committee  to  file  one  annual 
resolution  for  funds  for  staff  in  excess  of 
the  statutory  limit.  That  single  annual 
resolution  is  to  specify  by  name  and 
amount  all  subcommittees  to  be  funded 
for  that  year,  and  It  must  be  filed  by 
January  31  or  not  later  than  30  days  after 
a  majority  of  the  committee's  members 
have  been  designated.  Whenever  a  com- 
mittee setks  later  additional  funds.  Its 
request  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  explicit  statement  of  the  reason  such 
funds  were  not  sought  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion. The  recommendation  of  the  joint 
committee  ap[>ears  on  page  13  of  its  final 
report — No.  19. 

SECTION    I03h 

In  paragraph  "h"  of  subsection  102e, 
we  have  gone  back  to  the  Curtis  bill  to 
pick  up  two  of  the  Joint  committee's 
recommendations  that  somehow  disap- 
peared In  the  bill  that  was  considered 
by  the  Senate.  On  page  13  of  its  final  re- 


port, the  joint  committee  recommended 
that: 

18.  EUtch  subcmnmlttee  shall  follow  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  Ita  parent  conunlttee. 

*  •  •  •  • 

20.  The  rules  of  every  committee  shall  be 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 

We  think  these  are  useful  improve- 
ments. With  the  proliferation  of  sub- 
committees, the  danger  arises  that  some 
of  these  units  may  stray  from  the  main 
committee's  path  of  operation.  As  the 
committees  are  enjoined  from  adopting 
procedures  not  consistent  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House,  we  believe  the  sub- 
committee similarly  should  be  enjoined 
from  adopting  procedures  not  consistent 
with  those  of  its  parent  ccmamittee. 

We  also  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
have  the  rules  of  every  committee  printed 
at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress. 
SECTION  loa  e-1 

This  paragraph,  exempting  both  Ap- 
propriations Committees  from  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  section  102,  was  added 
to  the  bill  by  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  Actually,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  already  were  exempted  un- 
der the  1946  act,  to  which  section  102 
of  this  bill  is  an  amendment,  but  since 
the  statute  is  a  little  difficult  to  read  on 
this  point,  we  have  left  in  the  clarifying 
language  of  paragraph  "I." 
SECTION  103  a-a 

The  provision  requires  that  each 
standing  committee,  with  the  usual  ex- 
ception of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, give  public  notice  of  the  date,  place, 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at 
least  1  week  before  the  hearing  begins, 
unless  the  committee  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hearing 
at  an  earlier  date. 

The  joint  committee  originally  rec- 
ommended 2  weeks — No.  9,  page  11.  As 
the  figure  here  is  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling, 
1  week  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement, and  we  have  retained  the 
Senate  amendment. 

SECTION  103  a-b 

This  provision  requires  that  commit- 
tee hearings,  again  with  the  exception  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  which 
are  covered  in  section  231a  of  title  n, 
be  open  to  the  public  unless  the  commit- 
tee determines  that  the  testimony  to  be 
taken,  first,  may  relate  to  a  matter  of 
national  security;  second,  may  tend  to 
reflect  adversely  upon  the  character  or 
reputation  of  any  individual;  or  third, 
may  divulge  matters  deemed  confidential 
under  other  provisions  of  law  or  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  These  open  hear- 
ings may  be  broadcast  and  telecast  un- 
der such  rules  tis  the  committee  may 
adopt. 

This  paragraph  carries  out  Nos.  5 
and  6  of  the  Joint  committee's  recom- 
mendations on  page  10  of  the  final  re- 
port. The  third  exemption — providing  for 
closed  hearings  if  the  subject  matter 
concerns  Information  confidential  under 
provisions  of  law — wsis  added  by  Senate 
amendment. 

We  have  retained  the  language  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  except  for  certain  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  telecasting  and 
broadcasting  provision,  where  we  have 
borrowed  some  improved  language  from 


the  Smith  bill  making  it  clear  that  tele- 
casts and  broadcasts  may  not  be  con- 
ducted under  commercial  sponsorship, 
and  including  still  and  motion  photogra- 
phy in  the  provision. 

SECTION    103    a-C 

No.  11  of  the  joint  committee's  first 
20  recommendations  says : 

Each  committee  shall  require  all  witnesses 
appearing  before  It  to  file,  at  leas';  2  days 
before  their  appearance,  written  statements 
of  their  proposed  testimony  unless  the  com- 
mittee finds  good  cause  for  the  failure  to 
file  such  a  statement.  The  staff  shall  pre- 
pare digests  of  such  statements  for  the  use 
of  committee  members. 

The  Senate  amended  this  provision  In 
order  to  reduce  the  time  to  1  day  and  to 
substitute  permissive  language  for  the 
mandatory  wording  relating  to  digests. 
We  believe  the  Senate  language  is  more 
realistic  on  both  counts  than  the  joint 
committee's  recommendation  and  have 
retained  the  wording  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

SECTION  103  a-d 

Paragraph  "d"  provides  that  upon 
conclusion  of  a  day's  hearing,  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  committee,  the  staff  shall 
prepare  a  summary  of  that  day's  testi- 
mony for  the  use  of  the  committee's 
members.  Upon  approval  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
such  summaries  may  be  printed  in  the 
committee's  hearings. 

Again,  we  have  used  the  language  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  which  was  modi- 
fied to  leave  both  preparation  and  print- 
ing of  summaries  to  the  discretion  of 
each  committee.  As  in  the  previous  pro- 
vision, the  joint  committee's  original 
recommendation  contained  mandatory 
langiiage.  We  believe  the  flexibility  of 
the  Senate  language  is  preferable. 

SECTION    103  a-« 

Paragraph  (e)  carries  out  the  joint 
committee's  recommendation  No.  12  on 
page  11,  as  follows: 

In  the  event  hearings  have  been  called  by 
a  committee,  the  minority  shall  be  entitled 
on  request  to  call  witnesses  of  Its  choice 
during  at  least  1  day  of  the  hearings. 

SECTION    103  a-f 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  are  treated  in  title  II 
with  respect  to  open  hearings,  telecast- 
ing and  broadcasting,  and  so  forth.  Para- 
graph "f "  simply  makes  It  clear  that  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  and  we  have 
added  the  House  Committees  on  Rules 
and  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
are  exempt  from  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  section  103  as  they  are  set  forth  in  this 
place  in  the  bill. 

SECTION    104 

The  joint  committee  made  two  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  "committee 
scheduling,"  as  follows — page  13: 

16.  Committees  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct hearings  during  floor  sessions  by  ob- 
taining consent  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  or  their  representatives,  and      « 

17.  Committees  should  schedule  their  busi- 
ness on  a  5-day  work  week. 

The  Senate  amended  section  104  to 
allow  Senate  committees  to  sit  for  any 
purpose  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
We  have  not  altered  the  Senate-approved 
language  for  the  Senate. 
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However,  we  h»ve  restricted  the  ap- 
plication of  this  provision  In  the  House 
to  the  conduct  of  hearings  while  the 
House  Is  In  general  debate  provided  a 
bill  is  not  being  read  for  amendment.  We 
feel  strongly  that  Members  should  be 
on  the  floor  during  the  amendment 
procedure,  which  Is  a  critical  stage  In  the 
legislative  process.  The  section  does  not 
apply  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, Oovemment  Operations,  Rules, 
and  Un-American  Activities. 

The  recommendation  for  committee 
business  on  a  5-day  week  Is  admonitory — 
note  the  word  "should"  instead  of 
"shall."  We  support  the  recommendation 
but  believe  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness Is  to  get  a  5-day  schedule  of  floor 
business,  after  which  the  committee 
problem  probably  will  resolve  Itself. 

S«CTTON     lOS    ft-* 

The  amendments  made  by  section  105 
require  legislative  review  by  standing 
committees  on  a  year-round,  consistent 
basis.    ... 

The  iM6  Reorganization  Act  required 
committees  to  "exercise  continuous 
watchfulness '  over  the  execution  of  the 
laws  within  their  jurisdictions.  Unfor- 
timately.  the  phrase  "continuous  watch- 
fulness '  has  come  to  have  so  many  inter- 
pretations that  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  Is  alm<»t  without  meaning. 

Paragraph  (a)  of  subsection  105a  of 
our  bill,  which  Is  Identical  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  and  Is  original  bill  language, 
restates  the  oversight  function  of  com- 
mittees in  stronger,  more  comprehensive 
terms,  requiring  each  standing  commit- 
tee to  "review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
bstsis.  the  application,  operation,  admin- 
istration, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,"  under  the  committee's 
jurisdiction. 

SBCTIOM     103    ft-b 

Paragraph  <b)  enumerates  in  some  de- 
tail what  is  expected  of  committees  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibility  of  leg- 
islative review  as  restated  in  paragraph 
"a": 

(b)  Eftch  standing  committee  of  tbe  Sen- 
at*  and  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves  sball — 

(1)  conduct  the  reviews  and  studies  re- 
quired generally  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section; 

(2)  analyze,  appraise,  and  evaluate  reports 
and  other  data  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  other  officer 
or  agency  of  the  Oovernment,  which  are 
pertinent  to  reviews,  studies,  programs,  proj- 
ects, and  other  matters  within  the  purview 
of  this  section  and  may  request  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  to  investigate  any  report  on 
any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment, and  application  of  public  funds  under 
such  laws; 

(3)  keep  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices,  and 
policies  of  the  Ck>vemment  pertaining  to  the 
application,  operation.  admlnlstraUon,  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee: 

(4)  conduct  such  activities  as  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  general 
review  and  study  policies  of  the  committee 
under  this  section.  Including  reviews  of  pro- 
grams of  grants-in-aid  referred  to  In  section 
263(0  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1M7;  and 

(5)  obtain  current  Information  regard- 
ing— 

(A)  Um  progTM*.  status,  and  rwalU  of 


reviews,  studies,  programs,  and  projeeU  con- 
ducted under  this  section, 

(B)  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices, 
and  policies  of  the  Oovernment  referred  to 
m  subparagraph  (3)  of  thU  subeecaon.  and 

(C)  all  other  matters  within  the  purview 
of  this  subsection. 

sBcnoN  IDS  a-c 

Paragraph  "c"  entitles  each  standing 
committee  to  hire  a  "review  specialist." 
in  addition  to  the  regular  professional 
staff,  to  assist  the  committee  In  meeting 
Its  review  responsibilities  as  redefined  in 
the  previous  subsections. 

Originally,  the  specific  review  fimc- 
tions  were  assigned  to  the  review  special- 
ist as  an  Individual.  The  Senate  felt  that 
it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
committee  to  fulfill  the  review  require- 
ments, and  the  bill  was  amended  to  per- 
mit the  hiring  of  a  review  specialist  if 
the  committee  so  desired,  but  to  require 
the  committee  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
of  legislative  review  whether  it  uses  the 
assistance  of  a  "review  specialist"  as  such 
or  not. 

We  have  reUlned  the  language  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

SKcnoN   tos  a-d.  e.  f 

Paragraphs  "d"  through  "f",  which 
are  original  bill  language,  require  each 
committee  to  submit  to  its  House  no 
later  than  Bitorch  31  each  year  a  report 
of  the  committee's  review  activities  un- 
der this  section.  Escape  language  is  pro- 
vided for  matters  "which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  should  not  be  made 
public  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity.'  Provision  Is  made  for  copies  of 
the  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  President 
and  other  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Government. 

SECTION    108    a-g 

Paragraph  "g"  exempts  both  Appro- 
priations Committees,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  Comni^ttees  on 
Rules  and  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct from  the  foregoing  provisions  of 

this  section. 

szcnoN   los  b 

Subsection  "b"  redesignates  "over- 
sight" as  "review."  Apparently,  "over- 
sight"  has  a  connotation  of  error  In  the 
original  law,  whereas  "review"  carries 
no  such  stigma. 

This  Is  original  bill  language.  The  rec- 
ommendation may  be  found  on  page 
23  following  of  the  final  report,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee's recommendations  under  "Legis- 
lative Review." 

SaCTION    lOS 

For  reasons  not  entirely  clear.  It  has 
been  the  practice  to  print  reports  of  con- 
ference committees  as  reports  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  During  con- 
sideration of  a  conference  report  in  the 
Senate,  Senators  have  had  to  use  and 
refer  to  the  House  report.  Section  106 
allows  the  report  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee to  be  printed  as  a  document  In 
each  House. 

It  has  been  the  custom  as  well  for  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
prepare  the  report.  Section  106  specifies 
that  reports  of  conference  committees 
are  to  be  prepared  jointly  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  with 


provision  for  the  filing  of  additional  In- 
dividual explanatory  views  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  report. 

If  the  time  for  debate  on  a  conference 
report  Is  limited,  section  106  provides 
that  the  time  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  par- 
ties of  that  House.  Although  the  joint 
conunlttee's  recommendation  (page  25) 
clearly  defines  the  battleground  as  be- 
tween those  who  favor  and  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  report,  we  were  ad- 
vised that  this  distinction  Is  not  a  pre- 
ferred basis  for  recognition  by  the  lead- 
ership. Therefore,  we  have  adopted 
modified  Ismguage  similar  to  that  In  the 
Boiling  bill  which  divides  the  time 
equally  between  the  parties.  Both  Houses 
traditionally  have  functioned  on  this 
basis,  and  we  believe  the  end  result  will 
not  be  significantly  different  In  assuring 
that  the  voices  of  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  report  will  be  heard. 

BVlfUJUtT 1 

This  completes  title  I,  and  I  want  to 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  an 
uncommonly  modest  package  of  com- 
mittee "reforms."  At  the  same  time.  I 
want  to  say  that  If  we  enact  these  pro- 
visions without  further  delay  and  pro- 
crastination, I  believe  we  can  feel  that 
we  have  accomplished  a  good  piece  of 
work  toward  democratization  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  committee  process. 

Members  will  note  the  omission  of 
three  whole  sections  from  title  I  of  our 
bill;  namely,  old  section  121  relating  to 
committee  jurisdiction  In  the  Senate,  old 
section  131  relating  to  committee  juris- 
diction in  the  House,  and  old  section  122 
making  changes  in  membership  of  Sen- 
ate committees. 

If  the  joint  committee's  recommenda- 
tions in  these  areas  were  reasonable  at 
the  time  they  were  made,  the  findings 
on  which  they  were  based  must  be  some- 
what outdated  now.  In  section  402  of  our 
bill,  we  have  instructed  the  new,  perma- 
nent Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  to  imdertake  a  fresh  review 
and  study  of  the  whole  cwnmlttee  juris- 
diction subject.  In  the  interim,  nothing 
in  our  bill  precludes  separate  action  In 
either  House  which  might  resolve  prob- 
lems of  an  immediate  or  temporary 
nature. 

TTTLB  n nSCAL  CONTKOLS 

SBCTION    202 

Section  202  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreasiuT  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  to  set  up 
and  maintain  a  standardized  informa- 
tion and  data  processing  system  for 
budgetary  and  fiscal  data,  for  use  by  all 
Federal  agencies. 

This  section  carries  out  the  first  rec- 
ommendation of  the  joint  committee 
under  "Fiscal  Controls"— page  27— with 
the  exception  that  In  our  bill,  as  In  most 
of  the  reorganization  bills  Introduced 
since  the  Senate  passed  S.  355,  the 
Comptroller  General  Is  to  advise  and  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  rather  than  sliare  functional 
responsibility  with  them.  This  refiecta 
the  position  of  the  Comptroller  General 
as  an  agent  of  the  Congress  rather  than 
of  the  executive  branch. 
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sEcrxoir  sos 

Section  2((3  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  again  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  General,  to  set 
and  maintain  standard  classifications  of 
Federal  programs,  activities,  receipts, 
and  expenditures.  The  initial  classifica- 
tions are  to  be  established  on  or  before 
December  31,  1969.  An  annual  report  Is 
required  on  or  before  September  1. 

This  portion  of  the  title  refers  to  the 
joint  committee's  recommendation 
^  numbered  2(a)  on  page  27  of  the  final 
report. 

SECTION    204 

Section  204,  putting  Into  statutory  lan- 
guage the  joint  committee's  recommen- 
dation 2(b),  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  provide  Congress  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  location  and  na- 
tiu^  of  data  available  in  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  programs, 
activities,  receipts,  and  expenditures  of 
those  agencies.  This  Information  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  Member  of  the  House 
or  Senate,  or  any  committee  or  joint 
committee,  upon  request,  together  with 
summary  tables  of  such  data  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible. 

Other  bills  have  excluded  the  right  of 
the  Individual  Member  of  Congress  to  re- 
quest this  Information.  We  feel  it  is  Im- 
irartant  for  every  one  of  us  to  be  able  to 
request  this  data,  and  we  have  retained 
the  original  bill  language. 

SECTION    205 

Section  205  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  have  available  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  employees  who  are  ex- 
pert in  analyzing  and  conducting  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  of  Goverrmient  pro- 
grams. Upon  request  of  any  committee  or 
Joint  committee,  he  Is  to  assign  such  ex- 
perts on  a  temporary  basis  to  assist  the 
committee  and  its  staff  in  conducting 
cost-effectiveness  studies  of  programs 
■^     \mder  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

This  Is  original  bill  language  and  car- 
ries recommendation  2(c)  of  the  final 
report. 

SECTION  20S 

Recommendation  2(d)  of  the  Joint 
committee  is  provided  for  in  section  206, 
which  directs  the  Comptroller  General  to 
collect  Information  and  data  available 
in  the  various  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  changes  In  the  figures  shown  In 
the  budget  as  submitted  by  the  President, 
to  furnish  to  each  Member  and  commit- 
tee of  both  Houses,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
ports showing  revised  budget  informa- 
tion and  totals  reflecting  the  information 
and  data  which  he  has  collected,  and,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  upon  request  of  Mem- 
bers or  committees,  to  furnish  tabula- 
tions of  such  budget  information. 

We  have  retained  the  original  bill 
language. 

SSCnONS    207    AND    208 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  207  author- 
izes the  Comptroller  General  to  estab- 
lish within  the  GAO  such  organizational 
divisions  as  he  thinks  will  best  help  him 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  Imposed  on 
him  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  hire  consultants  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  $200  per  day.  No 
consultant  may  be  hired  for  more  than 


120  days  during  any  calendar  year,  and 
not  more  than  15  such  constiltants  may 
be  so  employed  by  the  GAO  at  any  one 
tlpe. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  include  information  on  the 
performance  of  these  new  fimctlons  in 
his  annual  report  to  Congress. 

All  of  these  items  have  been  retained 
from  the  Senate-passed  bill.  It  may  be 
that  the  Comptroller  General  does  not 
need  this  kind  of  explicit  authority  to 
create  divisions  within  the  GAO  for  the 
better  performance  of  the  GAO's  func- 
tions, but  if  there  is  any  confusion  on  the 
point,  this  language  sets  the  record 
straight. 

The  figures  on  the  number  of  con- 
sultants and  rate  of  reimbursement  were 
recommended  by  the  GAO. 

Authority  for  these  provisions  is  Im- 
plied in  the  recommendations  and  sup- 
porting language  of  the  joint  committee 
under  "Fiscal  Controls." 

Section  208  is  a  definition  clause, 
clarifying  the  term  "Federal  agency." 

SECTION    221 

Section  221  provides  for  supplemental 
budget  information  to  be  sent  to  the 
Congress,  as  follows: 

(b)  On  Jime  l  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  1970,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
tbe  Congress  a  supplemental  summary  of  the 
Budget  transmitted  In  January  of  such  year 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Such  supplemen- 
tal summary  shall  reflect  all  changes  re- 
lating to  that  fiscal  year  which  have  occurred 
smce  the  transmittal  of  the  Budget,  includ- 
ing changes  caused  by — 

(1)  revisions  In  estimates  of  expenditures 
and  receipts, 

(2)  estimated  expenditures  and  proposed 
appropriations  which  were  not  Included  In 
tbe  Budget  as  transmitted, 

(3)  appropriations  enacted  after  trans- 
mittal of  the  Budget,  and 

(4)  the  enactment  of  laws  (other  than 
appropriation  Acts)  after  the  transmittal  of 
tbe  Budget. 

(c)  On  or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  In 
such  form  and  detail  as  he  may  determine — 

(1)  summaries  of  estimated  expenditures, 
for  the  four  fiscal  years  following  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year  for  which  the  Budget  was 
transmitted  In  January  of  such  year,  which 
win  be  required  under  continuing  programs 
which  have  a  legal  commitment  for  future 
years  or  are  considered  mandatory  under 
existing  law,  and 

(2)  summaries  of  estimated  expenditures 
in  fiscal  years  following  such  ensuing  fiscal 
year  of  balances  carried  over  from  such  en- 
suing fiscal  year. 

(d)  Tbe  Budget  shall  include  Information 
showing  tbe  gross  amount  of  expenditures 
and  estimated  expenditures  of  all  programs 
of  the  Government. 

This  section  carries  out  the  joint  com- 
mittee's multipart  recommendation 
nimibered  3  on  pages  29  and  30  of  the 
final  report,  except  for  paragraph  "f", 
which  is  covered  in  section  231. 

SECTION    23 la 

Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103  to  apply  to  standing  committees 
of  both  Houses  except  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  section  231a  provides 
for  open  hearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  with  telecasting  and  broad- 
casting permission  under  such  rules  as 
the  committee  might  adopt. 

This  provision  conforms  to  recommen- 
dation 7  on  page  32  of  the  final  report. 


SECTION  2S1  b-e 


Subsections  (b)  through  (e)  of  section 
231  require  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  budget 
within  30  days  after  Its  transmittal  to 
the  Congress.  These  hearings,  which  may 
be  Joint,  are  to  include  testimony  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  hearings  are  to  examine 
particularly:  first,  the  basic  recommen- 
dations and  budgetary  policies  of  the 
President  in  the  presentation  of  the 
budget;  and  second,  the  fiscal,  financial, 
and  economic  assumptions  used  as  bases 
in  arriving  at  total  estimated  expendi- 
tures and  receipts.  Each  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Is  to  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  printed  transcript  of  the 
hearings. 

This  language,  which  is  original  bill 
language,  carries  out  recommendation 
No.  5  on  page  31  and  paragraph  "f"  of 
recommendation  3  In  the  same  section. 

SECTION  23 If 

The  1946  Reorganization  Act  provided 
for  the  formulation  of  a  legislative  budget 
by  action  of  a  Joint  committee  composed 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  revenue- 
raising  and  Appropriations  Committees. 
For  various  reasons,  including  the  un- 
wieldy size  of  the  committee,  the  idea 
did  not  work,  and  no  further  attempts 
were  made  in  this  direction  after  the 
failiu-e  of  the  first  effort.  In  1966,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  decided  to  recommend  repeal 
of  this  section  of  the  1946  act. 

This  language,  which  is  original  bill 
language,  fulfills  recommendation  4  on 
page  31  of  the  final  report. 

SECTION  232 

Section  232  directs  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  or  their  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees, to  review  the  budget  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ex- 
amining and  reviewing  multiagency  pro- 
grams, that  is,  those  programs  for  which 
estimated  expenditures  or  proposed  ap- 
propriations contained  in  the  budget  are 
to  be  made  by,  or  under  the  control  of, 
two  or  more  Federal  agencies. 

This  is  original  bill  language  and  car- 
ries out  recommendation  6  on  page  32 
of  the  final  report. 

SECTION  233a 

For  technical  reasons,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  were  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  section  102,  in  title  I, 
which  includes  the  prohibition  against 
proxy  voting.  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
233,  in  title  n,  applies  this  prohibition  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  consist- 
ent with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Committee— No.  3,  page  8 — to  abol- 
ish proxy  voting  from  all  committees. 

SECTION  233b 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  233  requires 
that  the  committee  report  accompanying 
each  appropriation  bill  include  an  analy- 
sis of  the  major  factors  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  reporting  the  bill  and  recom- 
mending the  appropriations  contained 
therein.  The  report  must  also  state  the 
consideration  given  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  cost-effectiveness 
analyses  or  studies  relating  to  programs 
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for  which  fxinds  are  carried  In  the  bill 
and  furnished  to  the  ApproprlatlonA 
Committee  by  the  appropriate  leglala- 
tlve  committee. 

ThU  is  original  bUl  language  and  car- 
ries out  recommendation  8  on  page  33  of 
the  final  report. 

SBCnOM    23  3C 

Suboectlon  (c)  of  section  333  requires 
that  reports  accompanying  supplemental 
or  deficiency  appropriation  blUs  Include 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quest for  each  supplemental  or  deficien- 
cy appropriation  and  the  reason  such 
request  was  not  made  or  could  not  have 
been  made  for  Inclusion  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  or 
could  not  be  withheld  for  inclusion  in  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year. 

This  is  also  original  bill  language  and 
carries  out  recommendation  10  on  page 
33  of  the  final  report. 


riOM    334 

SectMH  234  requires  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  oft  "final  passage  in  each  House  on 
any  appropriation  bill.  This  carries  out 
the  joint  committee's  recommendation 
9  on  page  33. 

The  provision  does  not  apply  to  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  which 
IS  also  in  accord  with  the  joint  commit- 
tees  recommendation.  Of  course,  any 
Member  of  the  House  can  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  any  question. 


3N    335 

Section  235  was  added  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  by  adoption  of  an  amendment 
requiring  first,  that  any  provision  to 
change  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  be  considered  as  a  separate  item 
from  the  rest  of  whatever  measure  it  Is 
contained  ;n.  and  second,  that  it  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  rollcall  vote. 

■BCnON    34  t 

Section  241  directs  the  Comptroller 
General,  at  the  request  of  tmy  committee 
or  joint  committee,  to  explain  to  and  dis- 
cuss with  the  committee  and  or  its  staff 
any  report  made  by  the  GAO  which 
would  assist  the  committee  in  Its  con- 
sideration of  proposed  legislation — In- 
cluding requests  for  appropriations— or 
its  review  of  any  program  or  the  activi- 
ties of  any  Federal  agency  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

We  have  borrowed  improved  language 
from  the  Smith  bill  assigning  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Comptroller  General 
rather  than  specifying  that  he  shall  des- 
ignate employees  of  the  GAO  to  do  the 
explaining  ajid  discussing.  Of  course,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  that  authority 
implied. 

This  section  carries  out  recommenda- 
tion 11a  on  page  34  of  the  final  report. 
sacnoM  343 

Section  242  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  deliver  copies  of  all  GAO  re- 
ports to  Congress  specifically  to:  (1) 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  (2) 
the  Government  Operations  Committees, 
and  (3)  "any  other  committee  which 
has  requested  Information  on  any  pro- 
gram or  part  thereof,  or  any  Federal 
agency,  which  la  the  subject  of  such  re- 
port." 

This  Is  modified  laiiguage  to  carry 
out  recommendation  lib.  final  report, 
page  34 


SSCnON    343 

Section  243  concerns  responses  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  OAO  reporta.  The 

blllsUtes: 

WbwMver  tbm  Oenaral  Aoeountlng  Office 
h«a  noMle  «  report  which  eont*lna  racom- 
m«n<UUons  to  th«  bMUl  of  any  Federal 
agency,  such  agency  shall,  in  connection  with 
the  tlrst  request  for  appropriations  (or  that 
agency  submitted  to  the  Congress  more  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  such  report,  anbmlt 
a  written  statement  to  the  Committees  on 
ApproprlaUons  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  acUon  taken  by  such  agency  with  respect 
to  such  recoxnmendatlona. 

This  embodies  recommendation  lie 
and  is  original  bill  language. 

■BCnON    331 

Section  251  requires  the  report  accom- 
panying each  bill  or  joint  resolution  from 
a  legislative  committee  to  contain  esti- 
mates of  the  committee  as  to  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  bill  for  the  then-current 
and  next  5  fiscal  years,  or  the  duration 
of  the  program,  if  less  than  5  years,  and  a 
comparison  of  these  cost  estimates  with 
any  cost  estimates  made  by  any  execu- 
tive agency,  or  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  furnishing  of  such  informa- 
tion is  Impracticable. 

In  the  case  of  a  measure  affecting  reve- 
nues, such  report  shall  require  only  an 
estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  In  revenue 
for  a  period  of  1  year. 

We  have  used  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  which  contains  the  escape 
clause  providing  for  an  explanatory 
statement  in  the  event  the  committee 
cannot  comply  with  the  cost  estimate  re- 
quirement. However,  we  have  deleted 
specific  language  added  by  the  Senate 
to  the  effect  that  a  point  of  order  may 
be  made  against  any  report  that  does  not 
meet  one  or  the  other  of  these  require- 
ments. A  point  of  order  can  always  be 
made  against  any  measure  that  does  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  that 
House. 

Section  251  carries  out  recommenda- 
tion 12a  on  page  35  of  the  final  report. 

■acnOKS    2S3    and    393 

Section  252  directs  each  committee  or 
joint  committee  of  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion, when  recommending  enactment  of 
legislation:  First,  to  endeavor  to  Insure 
that  all  continuing  Government  pro- 
grams, and  all  continuing  activities  of 
Federal  agencies,  are  appropriated  for 
armually;  second,  to  review,  from  time 
to  time,  any  program  under  Its  jurisdic- 
tion which  Is  not  appropriated  for  an- 
nually to  ascertain  whether  such  pro- 
gram could  be  modified  so  that  appropri- 
ations therefor  would  be  made  annually : 
and,  third,  to  make  a  complete  review 
periodically  of  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Section  253  Is  a  technical  section  which 
defines  legislative  jurisdiction. 

This  is  original  bill  language,  to  pro- 
vide for  paragraphs  b.  c.  and  d  of  recom- 
mendation 12.  final  report  page  35. 

This  completes  UUe  n,  which  remains 
largely  In  Its  original  reorganization  bill 
form. 

TiTia  m — somcis  or  XMroucanoN 
sBcnoN  30 1  a 

Technically,  subsection  (a)  of  section 
301  Increases  the  professional  staff  of  all 
standing  committees  of  both  Houses — ex- 
cept   the    Appropriations    Committees, 


which  have  never  suffered  any  staff  limi- 
tation— from  four  positions  to  six.  I  will 
elaborate  on  this  in  a  minute. 

Subsection  (a)  fiu-ther  provides  that 
If  they  so  desire,  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  may 
select  for  apjwlntment  two  of  the  six 
professional  staff  employees,  who  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  minority  and  whose 
employment  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
minority.  We  have  added  clauses  which 
clarify  this  section  and  which  protect  in- 
cumbent employees — I  will  come  to  these 
later  on  in  my  remarks. 

I  ask  the  Indulgence  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  in  permitting  me  to  elab- 
orate a  bit  on  what  this  so-called  mi- 
nority staffing  section  of  the  bill  does 
and  does  not  mean. 

First,  I  would  ask  Members  to  look  on 
page  75  of  the  joint  committee's  final 
report,  where  there  Is  a  listing  of  the 
staff  positions  of  committees  of  both 
Houses  as  of  July  22, 1966: 

Of  the  15  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  exclusive  of  appropriations,  only 
three — the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Finance — had  staffs  that  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  statutory  limits  of  the  1946  act. 

Similarly  in  the  House,  only  six  of  our 
committees  had  staffs  that  were  not  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  limitation. 

This  was  nearly  3  years  ago,  and  a 
review  of  the  staffing  reports  of  commit- 
tees subsequent  to  the  joint  committee's 
final  report  will  show  that  staffing  re- 
quirements have  Increased  overall. 

The  1946  Reorganization  Act  resulted 
in  a  major  shakeup  of  committee  juris- 
dictions and  realinement  in  both  Houses. 
In  providing  staff  for  the  new  commit- 
tees, the  Congress  adopted  language  pro- 
posed by  the  first  Joint  Organization 
Committee  to  write  into  the  rules  of  both 
Houses  a  ceiling  of  four  professional  and 
six  clerical  positions  for  each  standing 
committee,  exclusive  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  and  language  declar- 
ing that  all  of  the  positions  were  to  be 
filled  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

There  were  two  basic  errors  here.  One 
was  the  idea  that  all  committees  could 
function  with  roughly  the  same  amount 
of  staff.  The  other  was  that  all  commit- 
tees would  fimctlon  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  This  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
joint  committee's  work — a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  both  of  these  ideas  may 
have  looked  very  practical.  It  Is  only  to 
say  that  over  the  years,  neither  of  these 
ideas  has  worked  out  for  all  committees. 

Again  referring  to  the  tabulation  of 
staff  positions  as  of  July  22,  1966,  we 
see  a  total  of  206  positions  listed  for  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  compared 
with  a  total  of  three  positions  for  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  Technically, 
both  of  these  committees  are  entitled  to 
a  total  of  10  positions — four  professional 
and  six  clerical,  under  the  1946  act. 

As  a  practical  solution,  committees 
have  gone  to  their  respective  adminis- 
tration committee  in  each  House  from 
time  to  time  for  additional  funds  to  hire 
staff.  With  the  occasional  denial  of  a 
request  for  minority  staff,  these  requests 
are  usually  sent  to  the  floor  and  ap- 
proved without  discussion. 

Nor  Is  there  an  element  of  secrecy 
here,  since  each  standing  committee  by 
law  must  report  the  name,  title,  and  sal- 
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ary  of  each  of  Its  employees  every  6 
months,  and  for  the  House  at  least, 
these  tabulations  are  routinely  printed 
in  the  CoKoussiONAL  Record. 

But  we  submit  that  this  is  no  way  to 
nm  our  railroad,  and  we  came  to  the 
following  decision  with  respect  to  com- 
mittee staffing  in  the  reorganization  bill : 

In  all  of  the  subsections,  with  a  tech- 
nical clarification  here  and  there,  we 
have  retained  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  which  for  the  most  part 
is  original  bill  language  and  conforms 
to  the  joint  committee's  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area.  I  will  comment  on 
each  piece  as  it  appears  in  the  bill. 

We  have  added  language  In  section 
402,  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  new 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations, instructing  the  committee  to 
make  a  fresh  study  of  committee  juris- 
dictions, workload  problems,  operations, 
and  staffing  requirements  in  both  Houses. 

The  result  of  the  several-pronged  at- 
tack in  this  bill  will  be  to  provide  a  min- 
imum guarantee  of  minority  staff  where 
and  when  the  need  arises — If  it  does — 
I  should  point  out  that  most  committees 
have  resolved  staffing  questions  in  a  very 
amicable  fashion — to  provide  a  better 
overview  of  the  whole  question  by  re- 
quiring committees  to  combine  their  ad- 
ditional staffing  funds  requests  in  one 
annual  authorization  resolution;  by  per- 
mitting committees  to  hire  some  con- 
sultants to  augment  the  regular  staff 
when  needed,  and  in  general  to  patch  up 
matters  until  the  new  joint  committee 
has  had  time  to  compile  current  figures 
and  conduct  a  careful  study  from  which 
we  can  extract  recommendations  for 
more  efficient  operation  in  the  future. 

SECTION    30lb 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  extends 
the  principle  of  minority  staff  to  clerical 
positions.  The  1946  Reorganization  Act 
set  a  limit  of  six  on  the  number  of  clerical 
positions  for  each  committee.  The  1969 
bill  retains  that  figure  but  says  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  so  desire,  they  may  select  for 
appointment  at  least  one  of  these  six 
clerical  employees. 

Again,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
whole  numbers  game  is  unrealistic.  All 
oiu*  bill  does,  pending  a  fresh  study  of 
committee  staffing  requirements  and  rec- 
ommendations by  the  new  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations,  is  to 
provide  some  very  minimal  relief  in 
cases,  if  there  are  any,  in  which  the  mi- 
nority of  a  committee  Is  attempting  to 
function  without  adequate  staff  assist- 
ance. 

SBCnON  301  c-g 

This  is  a  contingency  clause  to  cover 
the  situation  in  which  a  minority  staff 
appointment  is  made  at  a  time  when  no 
permanent  vacancy  exists.  Clause  (g) 
provides  that  the  new  employee  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  re- 
spective staff  until  such  time  as  the 
vacancy  is  resolved. 

RCCnON  301  c-h 

Paragraph  (h)  of  subsection  301c  pro- 
vides that  committee  staff  appointed  by 
the  minority  imder  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  staff  appointed  under  the 
annuiftl  authorization  for  additional  staff, 
shall  be  accorded  equitable  treatment 


with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  salary  rates, 
assignment  of  facilities,  and  accessibility 
of  committee  records. 

This  is  original  bill  language,  not 
amended  by  the  Senate,  and  carries  out 
the  joint  committee's  third  recommenda- 
tion on  page  21  of  the  final  report. 

SECTION  301  C-1 

Paragraph  (1)  authorizes  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  either  House,  upon  ap- 
proval of  its  respective  Administration 
Committee,  to  procure  temporary — de- 
fined as  not  in  excess  of  1  year — or  inter- 
mittent services  of  consultants  or  organi- 
zations. 

Services  of  organizations  shall  be  pro- 
cured by  contract;  services  of  individual 
consultants  may  be  procured  either  by 
contract  or  by  employment.  Selection  of 
individuals  and  organizations  shall  be  by 
joint  action  of  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  the  commit- 
tee is  required  to  submit  relevant  back- 
ground information  on  the  consultant  or 
consultant  organization  to  the  Adminis- 
tration Committee  of  that  House. 

This  is  original  bill  language  and 
carries  out  recommendation  4  on  page  22 
of  the  final  report. 

SECTION    301    C-J 

Paragraph  (j)  authorizes  each  stand- 
ing committee,  on  approval  of  its  respec- 
tive Administration  Committee  and  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds  for  such 
purposes,  to  assist  professional  staff 
members  in  obtaining  specialized  train- 
ing connected  with  their  jobs. 

This  assistance  may  take  the  form  of 
continuance  of  salary  diulng  the  period 
of  training,  or  a  grant  of  money  for 
tuition,  fees,  or  other  expenses,  or  both, 
and  the  committee  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain an  agreement  from  the  employee  to 
continue  in  employment  with  the  com- 
mittee for  a  reasonable  time  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  training. 

This  is  original  bill  language  and  car- 
ries out  the  joint  committee's  recom- 
mendation 5  beginning  on  page  22. 

SECTION    30 Id 

Subsection  (d)  of  301  provides  for 
bringing  salaries  of  some  Senate  com- 
mittee employees  into  line  with  those  of 
their  opposite  numbers  in  the  House. 
This  is  an  equity  clause,  added  to  the  bill 
by  adoption  of  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate. 

SECTION  301  e  AND  f 

These  are  technical  paragraphs  to 
clarify  the  policy  of  the  permanent 
staffing  provisions  of  section  301  already 
explained,  with  protection  for  Incimibent 
employees. 

SECTION    331 

Section  331  redesignates  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  as  the  Legislative 
Research  Service,  in  order  to  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  Service's  true  activ- 
ity, and  spells  out  its  modem  duties  in 
clearer  terms,  emphasizing  that  the 
Service  shall  be  directly  responsive  and 
responsible  to  Congress.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  position  of  a  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, for  some  additional  specialists,  and 
for  LRS  to  make  intermittent  use  of  ex- 
perts and  scholars  outside  the  Library 
when  needed. 

For  purposes  of  emphasis,  we  have  also 
retained  language  added  by  the  Senate 


authorizing  LRS  to  acquire  and  utilize 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. 

The  recommendations  of  the  joint 
committee  concerning  LRS  are  numbered 
1  through  11,  pages  39  through  42  of  the 
final  report. 

SECTION    333 

Section  332  authorizes  one  professional 
and  two  clerical  staff  positions  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  and  re- 
quires the  committee  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service.  This 
fulfills  the  Joint  committee's  recommen- 
dation 10  on  page  42  of  the  flnal  report. 

SECTION    333 

Section  333  comprises  technical  lan- 
guage to  repeal  the  law  that  established 
the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Information 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  Subse- 
quent to  the  recommendation  of  the  joint 
committee  to  abolish  this  office — flnal  re- 
port page  42 — the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  declined  to  appropriate 
funds  for  its  continuing  operation,  and 
this  language  in  the  bill  reflects  the  fact 
in  law. 

SECTION    334 

Section  334  is  a  saving  provision  tor 
the  protection  of  incumbent  employees 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

SECTION    401 

Section  *401  establishes  a  permanent 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations, to  be  composed  of  six  Senators 
and  six  Representatives,  equally  divided 
between  the  two  major  parties  in  each 
House.  This  is  identical  to  the  composi- 
tion of  both  predecessor  committees — the 
joint  committee  of  1945,  and  the  recent 
one  of  1965. 

The  recommendation  contained  in  the 
final  report  calls  for  a  partisan  joint 
committee  of  10  members,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  item  13  of 
the  supplemental  views  of  Congressmen 
Curtis,  Hall,  and  Cleveland,  page  91  of 
the  flnal  report,  which  urges  that  the 
new  joint  committee  be  evenly  biparti- 
san. Experience  has  shown  that  biparti- 
sanship on  this  kind  of  committee  as- 
sures that  all  points  of  view  will  be  heard 
and  equal  attention  given  to  all  sugges- 
tions. We  believe,  also,  that  recommen- 
dations which  eventually  emerge  from  a 
bipartisan  joint  committee  stand  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  mem- 
bership of  both  Houses  as  having  been 
motivated  by  considerations  of  what 
would  be  best  for  all  concerned  in  mak- 
ing any  changes  in  the  operation  of  the 
Congress. 

Accordingly,  we  have  stipulated  In  our 
bill  that  the  chairmanship,  as  well  as  the 
membership,  of  the  joint  committee  shall 
be  evenly  divided  between  the  two  Houses 
and  the  two  parties. 

SECTION    403    a-b 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  402 
set  forth  the  duties  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations.  On  this 
question,  our  bill  is  slgniflcantly  differ- 
ent from  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  all 
subsequent  versions. 

First,  we  have  retained  bH  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  new  Joint  committee  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  as  follows: 
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To  make  a  contlnulns  stud;  of  the 
organliatlon  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gTe«  and  recoaunend  ImproveinenU  with 
a  view  toward  strengthening  Con«re«. 
fimpltfytog  its  operations,  improving  its 
relatlonshlpa  with  other  branches  of  the 
Oovemment.  and  enabling  it  better  to 
meet  its  constitutional  responsibilities— 
this  clause  Is  modeled  on  the  now  tradi- 
tional language  of  the  establishing  reso- 
lutions of  the  joint  commitees  in  1945 
and  1965: 

To  make  a  continuing  study  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval  systems  and  recommend 
feasible  uses  of  such  systems  by  the 
Congress: 

To  identify  court  proceedings  or  ac- 
tions of  vital  interest  to  the  Congress 
and  provide  for  the  appropriate  court 
representation  on  behalf  of  Congress 
when  necessary,  and 

As  provided  for  In  subsection  (b), 
to  take  over  the  responsibilities  and 
tuncticas  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

Then,  we  have  Imposed  on  the  joint 
committee  these  additional  responsibili- 
ties, with  the  requirement  that  in  each 
Instance  the  committee  report  to  Con- 
gress by  a  day  certain. 

First?  we  have  asked  the  joint  commit- 
tee to  make  a  study  of  the  procedures  of 
both  Houses  In  dealing  with  citations  for 
contempt  of  Cbngress.  and  second,  a 
study  of  the  facilities,  including  gallery 
facilities,  available  to  the  public  in  its 
visits  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  the  means 
of  Improving  such  facilities  in  order  to 
present  to  the  public  an  informative  view 
of  the  Congress. 

Both  of  these  matters  have  been  studied 
in  detail  and  recommendations  have  been 
made  in  both  instances.  The  joint  com- 
mittee should  be  able  to  complete  its  work 
on  these  items  within  a  year. 

Next,  we  have  asked  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  make  a  study  of  the  role  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  exercise,  application, 
and  effect  of  its  authority,  with  respect 
to  the  engagement  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  m  armed  conflict  in 
overseas  areas  without  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress,  and  a  study 
of  the  jurisdictions  and  staff  resources  of 
the  committees  of  Congress. 

The  report  and  recomm?ndations  with 
respect  to  these  studies  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

Finally,  we  have  asked  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  make  sttidies  as  follows: 

The  problems  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion, operation,  and  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1913  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  lobbying 
with  appropriated  funds; 

The  resources  and  facilities  available 
to  Members  of  Congress  for  the  effective 
performance  of  their  legislative  and  rep- 
resentative functions; 

The  relative  advantages  of  Inctmibent 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
their  opponents  in  primary  and  general 
elections  to  the  Senate  and  House  respec- 
tively, and 

The  procedures  of  the  Senate  and 
House  in  dealing  with  contested  elections 
in  their  respecttre  Houses.  The  report  and 
jeoommendatloiM  of  the  joint  cMunlttee 


with  respect  to  these  studies  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  these  studies 
were  not  just  dreamed  up.  Each  one  of 
these  questions,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, was  deferred  by  the  recent  joint 
committee.  References  to  most  of  them 
can  be  found  in  the  supplemental  views 
of  Congressmen  Curtis,  Hall.  Clbviland, 
and  HccHLia  to  the  joint  committee's 
final  report. 

I  also  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  these  are  only  studies.  The  joint 
committee  has  not  been  given  legislative 
jurisdiction  and  its  responsibQlty  extends 
only  to  the  filing  of  a  report  in  each  case. 


sxcnoN  4oac 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  requires 
the  joint  committee  to  report  from  time 
to  time  on  any  other  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction.  We  have  amended  this 
paragraph  to  require  at  least  one  annual 
report  of  the  committee. 


IN    403 

Section  403  gives  the  joint  committee 
the  usual  powers  to  sit  and  act,  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
so  forth.  The  section  also  specifies  that 
recommendations  made  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee must  have  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee's  members. 

The  first  ppu-t  of  section  403  is  implied 
in  the  recommendation  to  establish  a 
permanent  joint  committee.  The  major- 
ity vote  requirement  was  drawn  from 
rxile  5  of  the  recent  joint  committee  and 
assures  that  all  recommendations  Issuing 
from  the  new  joint  committee  must  have 
bipartisan  ^^Hring  from  the  committee's 
members  from  each  House. 
■■cnoN  «o« 

Section  404  authorizes  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  appoint  the  same  number  of 
professional  and  clerical  staff — six  of 
each — as  are  allowed  other  standing 
committees.  We  have  added  language 
stipulating  that  the  staff  must  be  thosen 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  committee 
after  background  information  on  each 
candidate  for  selection  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

The  joint  conmiittee  is  also  authorized 
to  contract  for  services  of  temporary  ex- 
perts and  consultants  and  to  hire  such 
additional  personnel  as  it  might  need  to 
carry  out  its  functions  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers. 

SSCnON    40  • 

Section  405  directs  the  joint  committee 

to  keep  a  record  of  its  actions,  including 

votes  of  members  on  rollcall  votes,  to 

keep  flies,  and  so  forth.  This  is  standard 

language. 

aacnoN  40« 

Section  406  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  the  fimctions  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  to 
the  new  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations. 

This  carries  out  recommendation  3,  on 
page  46  of  the  final  report. 


sacnoN  407 
Section  407  creates  an  Office  of  Place- 
ment and  Office  Management  of  the 
Congress,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations, for  the  purpose  of  accepting 


applications  for  employment  with  Con- 
gress, testing  qualifications  of  applicants, 
and,  upon  request,  furnishing  Members, 
committees,  and  officers  of  both  Houses 
advice  and  information  on  office  man- 
agement and  practices.  The  biU  clearly 
states  that  no  Member,  committee,  or 
officer  of  either  House  Is  required  to  use 
the  f  adUties  of  this  office. 

The  final  report  references  are  to  rec- 
ommendation 6,  on  page  47,  and  recom- 
mendation 3.  on  page  50. 

We  have  retained  the  original  bill 
language. 

SBCnON   40« 

Section  408  provides  for  the  expenses 
of  the  joint  committee  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  funds  mjproprl- 
ated  for  the  joint  committee  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman. 

SECTION    421 

Section  421  clarifies  the  authority  of 
the  elected  officers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  with  respect  to  employees  under 
their  supervision.  Specifically,  these  offi- 
cers may  prescribe  periods  of  training 
for  employees  to  be  completed  either 
prior  to  assigiunent  to  duty  or  on  the  job, 
and  they  may  promulgate  and  enforce 
regulations  governing  the  performance 
of  duties  by  employees  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

This  section  caiTles  out  recommenda- 
tion 1  on  page  49  of  the  final  report. 
sacnoN  43a 

SecUon  422  directs  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  to  formulate  a  plan  for  conversion 
of  the  Capitol  Police  force  to  a  profes- 
sional force.  The  chief  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  is  directed  to  provide 
such  Information  and  assistance  as  will 
help  the  Board  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ity under  this  section.  "At  the  eailiest 
practicable  date."  the  Board  Is  to  report 
to  Congress  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. 

The  reference  here  Is  to  recommenda- 
tion 2  on  page  49  of  the  final  report.  We 
have  reUined  the  langxiage  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  in  all  important  respects 
even  though  some  efforts  already  have 
been  made  to  professionalize  the  Capitol 
Police  force. 

SKCnON    423 

Section  423  changes  the  age  require- 
ments for  Senate  and  House  pages  by 
providing  that  no  person  may  serve  as 
a  page  imtil  he  has  completed  the  12th 
grade  of  school,  or  during  a  session  which 
begins  after  his  22d  birthday.  Certain 
pay  provisions  are  amended,  and  the 
section  requires  pages  to  serve  at  least  3 
months. 

The  EMLges  who  currently  serve  the 
Senate  and  House  will  not  be  affected  by 
this  bill.  However,  when  these  boys  have 
finished  high  school,  the  page  school  will 
be  abolished  as  no  longer  necessary. 

The  joint  committee  s  recommendation 
on  pages  is  found  on  page  51  of  the 
final  report,  item  4. 

Wc  have  added  the  following  clause 
from  Congressman  Bollhig's  bill: 

Nor  (taaU  »  penon  b«  appointed  m  a  pag« 
untU  bU  -p*renu  or  legal  guardian  la  fully 
Informed  in  writing  aa  to  Uie  natur*  of  the 
work,  calary.  working  conditions.  Including 
boun  and  scheduling,  and  available  bousing 
accommodattooa. 
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SXCnOlT    4S4 

Section  424  estabU^es  an  official 
Capitol  Qulde  Service,  under  the  direc- 
tion, supervision,  and  control  of  a  Cap- 
itol Guide  Board  to  consist  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  the  Sergeants  at 
Arms  of  both  Houses,  and  provide  that 
guided  tours  of  tjie  Capitol  shall  be  free 
to  the  public. 

This  section  was  added  by  Senate 
amendment.  Thcire  is  a  reference  to  the 
subject  in  recommendation  5  on  page  51 
of  the  final  report. 

We  have  used  the  language  of  the 
Smith  bill  which  reflects  the  latest  tech- 
nical revisions  with  respect  to  salary 
rates,  and  so  forth. 

SKCTXON  433 

Section  433  amends  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that: 

Not  later  than  the  last  day  in  the  month 
of  July  In  each  year,  the  two  houses  shall 
adjourn  (1)  sine  die,  or  (2)  to  a  day  certam 
subsequent  to  August  31  of  such  year,  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  In  each  house  by  roll  call  vote.  TbU 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  year  if 
on  the  last  day  of  July  of  such  year  a  state 
of  war  exists  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress. 

The  Joint  committee's  recommendation 
for  an  August  recess  is  found  on  page  55 
of  the  final  report. 

As  Members  know,  the  legal  adjourn- 
ment date  for  Congress  is  July  31.  As 
Members  also  know,  we  have  not  met  that 
date  for  many  years,  lliere  was  a  good 
deal  of  testimony  before  the  Joint  com- 
mittee favoring  an  August  recess  for 
Congress. 

While  the  trend  to  year-round  ses- 
sions of  Congress  may  be  iireversible  and 
an  August  recess  necessary,  we  have 
modified  section  433  to  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  duHng  August  for  any 
other  urgent  reason  should  such  a  con- 
tingency arise. 

SECTIONS    441-444 

Part  4,  comprising  sections  441  through 
444,  provides  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  appoint  postmasters  of  all 
classes  In  accordance  with  civil  service 
examinations,  laws,  and  rules.  Members 
of  Congress  are  prohibited  from  solicit- 
ing favored  treatment  for  any  applicants. 
However,  if  requested  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  a  Member  may  supply  informa- 
tion on  a  former  employee. 

Rural  mail  carriers  similarly  are  to 
come  under  civil  service  regulations. 

The  usual  saving  provision  protects 
postmasters  and  mail  carriers  already 
apr>ointed. 

The  joint  committee's  recommendation 
aimed  at  removing  patronage  from  the 
U.S.  postal  service  is  found  on  page  56 
of  the  final  report.  We  have  retained  the 
language  of  the  original  bill  for  the  most 
part,  making  changes  in  technical  word- 
ing but  not  altering  the  policy  of  the 
bUl. 

SXCnONS    4S1-4S8 

Sections  451-455  comprise  language 
from  Congressman  Bolling's  bill  de- 
signed to  eliminate  c<Higressional  re- 
sponsibility for  making  military  service 
academy  appointments,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  geographical  representation  to 
each  academy.  ARpUcants  iinder  the  new 


provisions  will  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  merit  as  established  by  competitive 
examinations. 


SECTION     471 

Section  471,  comprising  several  pages 
of  formidable-looking  figures,  carries  out 
recommendation  llfiip&ge  52  of  the  final 
report  to  convert  the  basic  rate  system 
of  computing  clerk  hire  In  the  House  to 
a  system  of  gross  rates  only.  The  policy 
here  is  very  simple;  it  is  only  the  tech- 
nical apparatus  that  gives  this  part  of 
the  bill  such  a  complicated  appearance. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  Senate,  by  independent 
action,  already  has  converted  its  pay  sys- 
tem to  gross  figures. 

SECTION     481 

Section  481  makes  allowance,  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  use  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  for  temporary 
sick  leave  pay,  as  follows: 

Upon  request  of  the  Congressman,  and 
with  proper  medical  verification,  a  staff 
employee  who  has  been  on  the  Member's 
payroll  for  at  least  2  years  of  continuous 
service  and  has  been  absent  because  of 
illness  for  more  than  30  days  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  rather  than  from  the  Member's 
clerk  hire  allowance  for  up  to  6  months 
of  sick  leave. 

What  this  provision  does  is  to  free  the 
clerk  hire  position  of  an  employee  who 
Is  suffering  extended  illness  for  the 
Member  who  needs  to  hire  a  temporary 
employee  to  continue  that  work  until  the 
absent  employee  returns,  without  dis- 
continuing the  absent  employee's  salary. 

SECTION   481 

This  section,  added  by  amendment 
when  the  reorganization  bill  was  before 
the  Senate  in  1967,  provides  that  station- 
ery allowances  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  available  only  for 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  for 
official  business  use  in  the  Washington, 
State,  ar>d  district  offices.  Any  portion  of 
any  allowance  not  used  for  this  purpose 
shall  revert  to  the  general  fimd  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  It  was  available. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagrues  to 
the  fact  that  on  July  9.  1968,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  an  amendment  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Act  of  1969 
applying  this  provision  to  the  Senate. 

Our  bill  establishes  this  policy  for  both 
Houses  on  a  permanent  basis. 

TITLE    V KECCLATION    OF    LOBBYING     (ENTIHE 

TITLE) 

Title  V  consists  entirely  of  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act  (U.S.C.  title  2,  chap.  8A),  enacted 
as  title  m  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  For  this  reason,  the 
various  sections  within  the  title  do  not 
relate  to  the  authorizing  recommenda- 
tions In  the  final  report  as  neatly  as 
they  do  in  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  will  cite 
the  references  at  those  points  I  consider 
most  appropriate. 

Our  bill  retains  the  language  of  the 
original  bill,  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
without  amendment.  Wherevw  neces- 
sary, technical  revisions  have  been  made 
in  the  language  to  conform  with  changes 
in  existing  law  since  March  7,  1967,  but 
there  has  been  no  policy  change  from 


the  original  recommendations  made  by 
the  joint  committee  under  the  heading 
of  "Lobby  Regulation,"  pages  52  through 
55  of  the  final  report. 

Section  501  provides  the  definition 
clause  to  support  section  506. 

Section  502.  in  conjunction  with  504, 
provides  that  where  contributions  are 
received  or  expenditures  made  In  part 
for  lobbying  purposes  and  in  part  for 
any  other  purposes,  the  statements  re- 
quired to  be  filed  by  persons  engaging 
in  lobbylnc  activities  shall  include  only 
the  portions  thereof  devoted  to  lobbying 
purposes,  "except  that  if  the  relative 
proportions  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
reasonable  certainty."  such  statements 
shall  show  total  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures together  with  an  estimate  by  the 
registrant  of  the  part  thereof  which  was 
for  lobbying  puiTX)ses,  and  the  part 
thereof  which  was  for  other  purposes. 
The  reference  here  is  to  recommendation 
2  on  page  53  of  the  final  report. 

Section  503  amends  the  old  law  so  as 
to  increase  from  2  to  5  years  as  the  pe- 
riod for  which  statements  filed  under  the 
act  must  be  retained.  Here  the  reference 
is  to  subparagraph  (a)  of  recommenda- 
tion 3  on  page  53  of  the  final  report.  Sec- 
tion 503  also  contains  technical  language 
refiecting  the  requirement  that  the 
statements  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Section  504  changes  the  "principal 
purpose"  requirement  under  the  old  law 
to  substantial  purpose  controlling.  That 
is,  under  the  new  law,  any  person  who 
has  as  a  substantial  purpose  of  his  op- 
eration the  influencing  of  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation  must  register  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  new  lalw.  This  carries  out  recom- 
mendation 1  on  page  52  of  the  final  re- 
port. 

Section  505  requires  full  disclosure  of 
contingent  fee  arrangements  and  places 
broadcasting  on  a  parity  with  the  press 
in  regard  to  both  exemptions  and  report- 
ing requirements.  These  provisions  reflect 
recommendation  4  on  page  54  and  rec- 
ommendation 5  on  page  55  of  the  final 
report. 

Section  506  and  parts  of  other  sections 
transfer  the  administration  of  the  Lob- 
bying Act  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  section  also  details  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  new  administrator. 
These  provisions  reflect  the  joint  com- 
mittee's recommendation  3  on  page  53 
of  the  final  report. 

Section  507  provides  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  the  act. 

Title  VI  contains  effective  dates. 


THE  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  OF 

FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  PORTER 

HARDY,  JR. 

(Mr.  WHITKHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlpute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinguished record  of  my  predecessor,  the 
now  retired  Congressman  from  the  Sec- 
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ond  CongiwslonAl  Dlatrlct  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Porter  Hardy.  Jr. 

During  former  Congressman  Hardy's 
22  years  of  service,  his  dedication  to  duty 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  unsurpassed. 

Expressions  of  gratitude  for  his  serv- 
ices have  been  documented  many  times 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
documented  in  the  future. 

Recently,  one  such  plaudit  was  called 
to  my  attention. 

It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Hampton  Roads  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict Commission,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Rbcord  immediately  following  my  re- 
mar^cs: 
ExcnPT  P>OM  IiIiNUT*«  OF  THE  Mxrmjo  or 

THB  HAMrrow  Roads  SAwrrATioM  DisrmicT 

COMMiaSION  HCLO  ON  Janua«t  29.   1969 
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Commlsgloner  Ripley  told  the  Commis- 
sion that  RepreaentaUve  Porter  Hardy,  who 
retired  at  the  end  of  hl»  term  In  CongreM. 
has  been  of  outstanding  help  to  the  Com- 
mission M'many  Instances  in  their  dealings 
wlOl  th«f  Federal  Government.  He  suggested 
that  a  proper  resolution  be  prepared  and 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeUng.  recog- 
nizing the  ouutandlng  efforts  on  the  Dls- 
trlcfs  behalf  by  Mr.  Hardy.  Mr  Ripley  made 
a  moUon  to  this  effect,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Greaham.  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

•Wherefa,  the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy.  Jr. 
baa  represented  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  honor  and  distinction  for 
the  past  24  years;  and 

"Whereas  he  did  decide  not  to  offer  again 
for  election  to  this  office,  but  did  choose  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  hU  term  on  January  4. 
1969:  and 

"Whereas  during  his  years  of  service  as  a 
representative  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  he  did  unsUntlngly  devote 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  the 
people  whom  he  represented  and  did  relent- 
lessly strive  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  hU  District,  never  forgetting 
the  individual,  neighbor  and  friend  who 
looked  to  him  to  act  In  their  behalf;  and 

"Whereas  Congressman  Hardy,  during  his 
term  of  office,  did  manifest  a  parUcular  In- 
terest In  the  work  that  the  Hampton  Roads 
Sanitation  Ettstrlct  has  been  trying  to  ac- 
complish and  has  time  and  again  taken  of 
his  valuable  time  to  help  the  District,  and 
his  efforts  have  contributed  to  accomplish- 
ments of  InesUmable  value  to  the  District: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  for  the 
Commission,  the  members  of  Its  staff  and  the 
citizens  which  It  serves,  the  Hampton  Roads 
Sanitation  District  does  hereby  express  Its 
commendation  and  sincere  gratitude  to  Con- 
gressman Hardy  for  his  dedicated  efforts, 
high  competence  and  continued  personal 
concern  for  the  affairs  of  the  Hampton  Rokds 
Sanitation  District  and  his  contribution  In 
the  furtherance  of  pollution  abatement  In 
the  waters  of  Hampton  Roads  and  Chesa- 
peaXe  Bay.  and  directs  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  spread  on  the  permanent  offi- 
cial minutes  of  the  Commission,  and  a  copy 
be  provided  to  the  Honorable  O.  William 
Whltehurst.  the  incumbent  RepresentaUve 
of  the  Second  DUtrlct  of  Virginia  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  have  It  made  a  part  of  the 
official  record  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  six 

nations  that  comprise  the  European 
Economic  Community  are  currently  con- 
sidering a  proposal  to  levy  a  tax  on  cer- 
tain seed  oils  and  oilseed  meals.  Under 
this  proposal  soybean  oil  and  meal  that 
is  imported  from  the  United  States  would 
be  taxed.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  is  to 
raise  the  price  of  margarine,  for  which 
soybean  oil  is  used,  so  that  consumers 
will  buy  butter,  thus  helping  to  solve 
the  butter  surplus  problem  in  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

This  proposal  was  made  last  December 
by  Mr.  Sicco  Mansholt.  vice  president  of 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munity and  its  principal  agricultural 
spokesman.  If  this  tax  Is  enacted.  Its 
effect  on  the  United  States  could  be  dis- 
astrous. Our  delicate  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  could  be  completely  up- 
set, and  our  agricultural  program  could 
be  seriously  affected. 

Soybean  and  soybean  product  exports 
to  the  EIEC  represent  over  one-third  of 
all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  total  about  one-half 
bUlion  dollars  per  year.  U  the  exports  of 
soybeans  are  restricted,  our  trade  bal- 
ance would  be  upset  and  we  would  be 
forced  to  act  to  correct  it.  This  could 
result  in  reciprocjd  tariff  impositions 
that  could  cancel  out  all  of  the  gains  and 
achievements  that  were  made  In  the 
DlUon  and  Kennedy  rounds  of  trade 
negotiations. 

In  addition,  if  we  export  less  soybeans, 
this  would  mean  that  our  Government 
would  be  forced  to  buy  more  of  them 
This  would  add  significantly  to  the  costs 
our  Government  incurs  under  agricul- 
tural support  programs  that  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  written  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
and  State,  urging  them  to  do  everything 
possible  to  insure  that  the  EEC  does  not 
impose  this  tax.  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  all  of  these  persons  have  Indicated 
their  strong  opposition  to  this  proposed 
tax  and  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
urging  whatever  measures  may  be  nec- 
essary for  our  Government  to  take  to 
prevent  enactment  of  this  tax.  I  would 
like,  at  this  point,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  copies  of  their  or  their  represent- 
ative s  answers  to  me  on  this  matter: 


EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 
CONSIDERING       PROPOSAL       TO 
LEVY     TAX     ON     CERTAIN     SEED 
OILS  AND  OILSEED  MEALS 
(Mr.    RAILSBACK    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


DlTABTlf  KNT  OF  ACBICULTtraX, 

WOMhington,  D.C..  January  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.   Railsback. 
House  of  Representatives. 

D»AB  Mb.  RAILSBACK :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  2  on  behalf  of  Mr.  William 
J.  Kuhfuss  concerning  the  Common  Market 
proposal  to  imnB^e~a  -cjjnsumption  tax  on 
seed  oils  and  oineed  meals 

I  feel  that  this  matter  of  conUnued  open 
access  to  the  European  Community  markets 
for  our  soybeans  and  soybean  products  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  trade  problems  to  con- 
front American  farmers  since  I  became  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  If  this  proposed  action 
by  the  Community  should  take  place.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  do  more  to  turn 
back  the  clock  on  the  effort  we  have  made 
to  Unprove  access  to  foreign  markeU  for  our 
farm  producU. 

As  you  may  know,  on  December  9,  1968, 
Mr.  Sloco  Mansholt  (Vice  President  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Community  and 


lU  principal  agrlcultiiral  spokesman)  an- 
nounced that  the  Commission  was  about  to 
propose  a  consumption  tax  of  $60  per  metrto 
ton  on  vegetable  oils  and  WO  per  metric  ton 
on  cake  and  meal.  This  measure  would  be 
designed  to  help  solve  the  mounUng  butter 
surplus  problem  in  the  Conununity. 

My  views  are  fully  shared  by  responsible 
officials  of  this  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  U.S. 
Government  has  formally  told  the  officials  of 
the  Community  that  their  proposed  action 
would  reduce  sharply  the  Community's  Im- 
ports of   oilseeds   and  oilseed   products  and 
would  result  In  a  massive  Impairment  of  the 
present  access  available  to  American  exports 
under   GATT.   We   made   It   clear   that   this 
would  leave  us  no  choice  but  to  retaliate  on 
a  large  scale  against  the  products  their  coun- 
tries sell   us.   You  may  have  seen  In  news- 
paper stories  the  thought  that  our  retaliation 
might    Include    such    Important    exports    as 
European     automobUes.     typewriters,     office 
equipment,    wines,    and    similar    Items   that 
Americans  buy  from  them  In  large  amounts. 
When  I  was  In  Europe  recently,  at  a  press 
conference  In  Paris  I  said  that  If  the  Com- 
munity persists  with  this  plan,  our  action  In 
return  would  make  the  chicken  war  look  pale 
m  comparison.  What  we.  in  fact,  are  saying 
to  the  Community  Is  that  what  It  does  to  lU 
agriculture  Is  more  than  an  agricultural  mat- 
ter— It  concerns  the  whole  economy  of  West- 
em  Europe.  If  the  cost  to  help  European  agri- 
culture U  high,  then  let  their  Industry  pay 
the  expense— but  not  ask  the  United  States 

to  pay  it. 

We  have  the  strong  support  of  American 
agricultural  and  trade  groups  In  our  efforts 
to  keep  Community  markets  open  and  we  are 
making  representation  to  the  Community 
through  all  available  channels.  This  Is  a  very 
Important  matter  on  which  we  all  sUnd  to- 
gether. 

Our  latest  Information  Is  that  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  European  Community  may 
consider  this  tax  proposal  later  this  month. 
Sincerely, 

Obvillx  L.  Pbkeman. 

Dbpabtment  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  January  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Tom  Rau.s8ack. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessman  Rau-sback:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  com- 
munication of  January  2nd  containing  your 
views  and  those  of  your  constituent.  William 
J.  Kuhfuss.  President  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association  on  the  proposed  tax  on 
oilseed  producU  within  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

We  have  made  our  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed tax  very  clear  to  officials  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  at  the  highest  level  and  to 
responsible  officlaU  of  the  member  states. 
We  have  told  them  that  such  a  tax  would 
seriously  affect  US-EC  trade  relations  and 
have  warned  them  that  If  the  tax  should  be 
adopted,  we  would  act  swUtly  to  restore  the 
balance  of  trade  advantage  between  us.  We 
appreciate  your  whole  hearted  support  of  our 
efforts  to  dissuade  the  Europeans  from  adopt- 
ing such  a  tax.  You  can  be  sure  that  we 
wUl  continue  these  efforts. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  on 
this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do. not  hesi- 
tate to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  B.  Macombbb,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congresaicmal 
Relations. 


U.3.  Depabtment  or  Commsbck, 
Bttsiness  and  Dbfensc  Sebvicxs 
Administbation. 

Washington,  D.C,  January  9, 1969. 
Hon.  Tom  Rau^sback, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Rah^sbacx:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  2,  1969  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  concerning  the  European 
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Seonomlc  Community's  proposed  tax  on  veg- 
etable oU  and  meal  Including  soybean  oil 
and  meal. 

This  proposal,  wlilch  was  made  by  Vice 
President  Sicco  Mansholt  of  the  Oommlsslon 
of  European  Communities  to  the  December 
10  meeUng  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  European  Community,  would  Impose  a 
tax  on  certain  domestic  and  Imported  oils, 
meals  and  oU-bearlng  materials  consumed 
In  the  European  Common  Market.  The  par- 
ticular problem  that  the  proposed  tax  Is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  Is  the  huge  butter  sur- 
plus which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy. 

The  United  States  Government  has  fol- 
lowed these  developments  closely  and  has 
expressed  Its  serious  concern  regarding  the 
possible  effect  on  American  trade.  On  De- 
cember 16,  United  States  Ambassador  J. 
Robert  Schaetzel  presented  an  aide  memolre 
on  the  subject  to  Vice  President  Mansholt. 
So  far  no  specl&c  proposal  for  taxes  on  fats 
and  oils  has  been  agreed  on  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  submission  to  the  Council. 

We  recognize  the  Important  consequences 
that  a  tax  of  this  sort  could  have  for  Amer- 
ican soybean  producers,  processors  and  for- 
eign traders  and  we  will  continue  to  give 
the  matter  otir  careful  attention. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  follow- 
ing developments  closely  and  Is  taking  every 
opportunity  to  present  Its  very  strong  views 
on  the  matter  to  the  European  Economic 
Community.  You  can  also  be  sure  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  continue  to 
protect  the  trade  interests  of  Its  producers. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you. 
please  let  ua  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chables  a.  Lewis, 
Director,  Office  of  Consumer  Goods. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PEPPER  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  SET  UP 
A  DEPARTMENT  OP  YOUTH  AF- 
FAIRS  AT   CABINET  LEVEL 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  create  a  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Youth  Affairs 
for  the  purpose  of  Involving  young  Amer- 
icans directly  in  the  affairs  and  responsi- 
bilities of  government. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  troubled  and 
troubling  period  In  the  history  of  our 
young  Nation;  a  time  when  too  many 
young  Americans  are  losing  their  faith 
In  a  government  they  view  as  unrespon- 
sive to  the  ideas  and  Ideals  of  youth. 

A  smaller  number  of  our  youth  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
protest  and  virtually  lay  siege  to  college 
and  university  campuses. 

This  is  both  regrettable  and  tragic. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  distinguished  and 
concerned  State  commltteewoman  from 
Florida,  Mrs.  Malvin  (Sc^hla)  Eng- 
lander,  suggested  that  the  Nation's  young 
people  needed  a  spokesman,  one  of  their 
own,  to  present  the  ideas  of  youth  dl- 
rp«rtly  to  the  President. 

It  Is  a  suggestion  that  has  come  at  pre- 
cisely the  opportune  moment.  Both  of 
the  major  party  presidential  candidates 
in  the  past  national  election  pledged  to 
give  the  Nation's  youth  a  direct  voice  In 
the  policies  and  decisions  of  Oovem- 
ment. 

Fnxn  the  timely  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Englander  came  the  idea  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Affairs. 


The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
spedflcaUy  transfer  to  the  new  Cabinet- 
level  Departmoit  the  Offices  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America, 
and  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

These  three  agencies  were  chosen  be- 
cause they  rely  heavily  on  the  enlist- 
ment and  active  participation  of  the  Na- 
tion's young  people.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  the  President  transfer  to  the 
new  Department  of  Youth  Affairs  those 
agencies  already  existing  that  he  deems 
suitable  responsibilities  for  the  new  De- 
partment. 

In  addition,  I  further  propose  an  Office 
of  Youth  Participation  be  created  in  the 
Department  of  Youth  Affairs. 

This  Office,  of  which  at  least  half  of  the 
employees  would  be  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  24,  would  seek  to  direct  young 
Americans  to  paid  and  volimteer  work 
in  their  local  communities.  Funds  for  the 
establishment  of  local  offices  and  for  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  pub- 
lic agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organi- 
zations would  be  provided  for. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs  shall  also  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Youth  Participa- 
tion with  members  from  youth  organiza- 
tions in  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  Advisory  Commission  will  advise 
the  Secretary  on  policy  matter;  consult 
with  and  advise  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  which 
directly  affect  the  lives  of  young  people; 
hold  and  publish  hearings;  and  conduct 
and  publish  studies  on  problems  and  is- 
sues of  concern  to  young  Americans. 

And  because  I  believe  that  today's 
generation  of  young  Americans  is  better 
educated  and  has  accepted  civic  respon- 
sibility at  a  much  earlier  age,  I  am  also 
introducing  legislation  today  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Department  of  Youth  Affairs  bill  in  the 
Record,  tis  follows: 

H.R.  6259 
A  bill  to  create  a  department  of  youth  affairs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
executive  department  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Youth  Affairs  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Depart- 
ment"). 

omcERS  or  departments 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  shaU  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  a  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
heads  of  executive  departments.  The  Depart- 
ment shaU  be  administered  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs  and  such 
Assistant  Secretaries  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  necessary,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  perform  such  fimctlons  and 
duties  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  under  secretaries  and  assist- 
ant secretaries,  respectively,  of  executive  de- 
partments. The  Under  Secretary  (or,  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Under  Secre- 


tary, or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  determined  according  to  such  order 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  shall  act  as 
Secretary  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Secretary  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  Secretary. 

transfer  op  functions 
Sec.  3.  The  functions  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (relating  to 
VISTA),  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (relating  to  the 
Teacher  Corps),  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs. 

TR-\NSFER    OF    RECORDS.    PERSONNEI,,    ETC. 

Sec.  4.  Tliere  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  and  commitments  of.  and  all 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  al- 
locations, and  other  funds  available  (or  to 
be  made  available)  to 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of'fetate  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act, 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965, 

REFERENCES 

Sec.  5.  Any  reference  to — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

In  any  other  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive,  Instruction,  or  other  official  paper 
In  force  on,  or  which  will  become  effective 
after,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs. 

EFFECT   ON    EXISTING    OFFICIAL    ACTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  Act.  all  delegations  of  author- 
ity, orders,  regulations,  certificates,  directives. 
Issuances,  and  other  official  actions  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act, 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucatlon  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

which  are  In  force  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect  until  modified,  amended,  super- 
seded, or  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  Act,  all  boards,  councils,  com- 
mittees, and  similar  organizations  and  groups 
established  by — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965, 

pursuant  to  law  may  be  abolished  or  con- 
tinued by  action  of  the  SecreUry. 

orncE  or  TotriH  participation 
Sec.  7.  (a)    There    is    additionally    estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Youth  Affairs  a 
United  States  Office  of  Youth  Participation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 
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(to)  The  Director  of  the  Offlce  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  SecreUry  and  thall  be  com- 
penMted  at  the  rate  pre«:rlbed  tor  level  6 
under  secUon  5318  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Offlce  who  shall  be  compenMted  at  a  rate  not 
In  ezcesa  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS- 18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5333  of 

(c)  At  least  half  of  the  employees  of  the 
Offlce,  classified  In  grade  OS-T  and  above, 
pursuant  to  section  5104  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  persons  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  at  the  time 
of  their  appointments  to  their  positions,  and 
the  Offlce  shall  establish  a  personnel  policy 
which  encourages  the  maintenance  of  this 
proportion.  The  Director  shall  establish  a 
policy  which  assures  that  employees  of  the 
Offlce  are  representaUve  of  a  broad  range  of 
experience,  background,  and  personal  char- 
acterlsUcs.  with  reapect  to  sex.  educaUonal 
attainment,  residence,  occupaUon.  ethnic 
ortgln.  and  age  within  the  age  limits  pre- 
scribed In  the  preceding  sentence. 

(d)   The    Offlce    of    Youth    ParUclpaUon 

•haU—     .  .. 

(1)  estikfellsh  and  administer  a  program  or 
grants-in-aid  to  pubUc  agencies  and  non- 
■  .-oa;  pr'.vatc  orsanl'ntlons  which  shall  be 
made  available  on  application  and  under 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Offlce.  for— 

(A)  the  eetabllshment  of  similar  Offices  of 
Youth  Participation  and  Commissions  on 
Youth  Participation  imder  the  supervision 
of  governments  of  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  will  perform  at  the  Stote 
level  those  functions  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion: 

(B)  the  development  and  administration, 
by  such  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations,  of  programs  designed  to  re- 
cruit, select,  train,  and  employ  youth  up  to 
age  twenty-four  as  paid  and  nonpald  volun- 
teers in  social  and  economic  programs  of 
benefit  to  local  communities,  especially  pro- 
grams which  concern  youth  generally  and 
programs  aimed  at  reducing  poverty  and 
physical  blight.  Improving  health,  education. 
and  welfare,  ending  racial  discrimination. 
and  achieving  equal  JusUce  under  law  for  all 
citizens: 

(C)  the  development  of  coherent  plans  and 
programs,  by  such  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  which  insure 
the  meaningful  participation  of  youth  up  to 
age  twenty-four  in  policymaking  bodies  of 
governmental  and  private  organizations 
which  administer  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams, especially  programs  which  concern 
youth  generally  and  programs  aimed  at  re- 
ducing poverty  and  physical  blight,  improv- 
ing health,  education,  and  welfare,  ending  ra- 
cial discrimination,  and  achieving  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law  for  all  citizens: 

(2)  establish  Jointly  with  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  which  con- 
cern youth  generally  and  programs  aimed  at 
reducing  poverty  and  physical  blight,  improv- 
ing health,  education,  and  welfare,  ending 
racial  discrimination,  and  achieving  equal 
Justice  under  law  for  all  citizens,  a  national 
program  under  which  youth  up  to  age  twen- 
ty-four shall  be  recruited,  selected,  trained, 
and  employed  as  volunteers  in  paid  and  non- 
paid  poeitions  in  such  programs. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Offlce  shall  establish 
with  the  heads  of  Volimteers  In  Service  to 
America,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Teacher  Corps, 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity and  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  youth  participation,  cooperative 
administrative  arrangements  which  Insure 
that  such  agencies  assist  in  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  section.  Including  the  ee- 
tabllshment of  means  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation about  volunteer  opportunities  and 
applicants  for  volunteer  positions. 

(f)  In  volunteer  programs  assisted  under 
this  section,  the  Offlce  shall  Insure,  to  the 


greatest  extent  poMlMe,  that  such  pro- 
grams— 

( 1 )  are  planned  and  administered  by  pub- 
lic agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
which  are  composed  of  youths  up  to  age 
twenty-four,  or  which  show  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial participation  of  such  youths: 

(3)  engage  volunteers  in  ways  that  per- 
mit and  encourage  them  to  aaalet  In  the 
planning,  administration,  ttid  evaluation  of 
policies  and  programs: 

(3)  where  appropriate,  assign  volunteers 
to  work  directly  with  clients  and  beneficiaries 
of  programs: 

(4)  provide  experience  which  leads  to 
careers  for  volunteers  In  the  fields  in  which 
they  work:  and 

(5)  where  appropriate,  make  use  of  expert 
technical  assistance  In  planning  and  admin- 
istering such  programs. 

(g)  Volunteers  In  any  program  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  section — 

( 1 )  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees, except  as  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Youth  Affairs,  after  consultation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  and 

(3)  shall  be  compensated.  Including  nec- 
essary expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Youth  Affairs,  except  that  In  the  case 
of  Federal  volunteer  programs  (the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  before  establishing  rates 
of  compensation  and  expenses. 

AOVISOBT  COMMISSION  ON  TOUTH  PARTICIPATIOM 

S«c.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs 
shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Youth  Participation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"),  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  at  least  five  of  whom 
shall  be  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointments. The  Director  of  the  Offlce  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs  shall 
seek  recommendations  as  to  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  from  youth  organizations 
in  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  from 
other  youth  organizations,  and  shall  appoint 
members  of  the  Commission  for  two-year 
terms,  except  that  the  terms  of  the  members 
first  appointed  may  be  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
period  in  order  to  assure  that  the  terms  of 
not  more  than  three  members  shall  expire 
at  the  same  time.  In  appointing  members  of 
the  Commission,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to 
insure  that  they  are  representative  of  a  broad 
range  of  experience,  background,  and  per- 
sonal characteristics,  with  respect  to  sex.  edu- 
cational attainment,  residence.  occupaUon. 
ethnic  origin,  and  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointments. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  se- 
lect from  their  number  a  Chairman  and  Co- 
chairman,  who  shall  serve  In  those  positions 
for  one  year. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commislson  shall  be 
compensated.  Including  necessary  expenses, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Youth  Af- 
fairs. The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  necessary  staff  support. 

(el   The  Conunlsslon  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs 
with  respect  to  policy  matters  concerning  the 
administration  of  this  section  and  with  re- 
spect to  ways  of  Increasing  the  Involvement 
of  youth; 

(3)  consult  with  and  advise  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  administering  programs 
which  directly  affect  the  lives  of  young  peo- 
ple. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as 
to  ways  of  improving  such  programs  and 
making  them  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  young  ijeople:  and 

(3)  hold  and  publish  hearings,  and  con- 
duct and  publish  studies,  on  problems  and 
Issues  of  concern  to  youth  In  American  soci- 
ety, and  make  recommendations  from  time 
to   time  for   additional   means  of  Incorpo- 


rating young  people  more  fully  In  meaning- 
ful and  responsible  roles  In  the  American 
society  and  economy. 

ADDmONAL   TaANSrXBS 

Stc.  9.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  any  other  functions 
relating  primarily  to  youth  In  the  areas  of 
health,  education,  military  service,  employ- 
ment, and  related  areas  not  otherwise  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  together  with  such 
personal  property,  records,  obligations,  com- 
mitments, appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  any  function  so  transferred  under 
authority  of  thU  Section. 

DKUCCATION    OF    rVNCTIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  functions  vested 
in  him  by  thU  Act  by  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department. 


Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of 
such  design  as  the  President  shall  approve, 
and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

EFFECnVB    DATE 

Sec  13.  This  Act,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  It.  shall  take  effect  when  specified 
by  Executive  order  of  the  President,  but  In 
no  case  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 


PEKING  WANTS  TALKS  WITH 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  PEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Peking 
has  decided  to  resume  ambassadorial 
Ulks  with  the  United  States  this  month 
in  Warsaw.  This  decision  carries  with  it 
a  proposal  to  join  in  a  declaration  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  a  demand  that 
the  United  States  get  out  of  Taiwan  and 
turn  this  Chinese  Nationalist  territory 
over  to  Peking. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  the  offer  of 
peaceful  coexistence  at  the  expense  of 
Taiwan.  What  is  new  and  significant  is 
that  Peking  desires  to  resume  talks.  Let 
us  examine  the  possible  hidden  motives 
for  Peking's  overture. 

China  watchers  in  Europe  choose  to 
interpret  Peking's  urge  to  resume  ambas- 
sadorial talks  as  a  move  to  embarrass 
the  Soviet  Union,  speculating  that  the 
Russians  fear  a  United  States-Chinese 
rapprochement  even  more  than  they  fear 
a  united,  armed  Germany,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

Actually,  the  big  story  to  come  out  of 
China  these  days  is  the  "Great  Prole- 
tarian Revolution."  After  experimenting 
with  such  impractical  methods  as  land 
reform,  socialism,  and  communism  over 
the  past  two  decades,  Mao  Tse-tung's 
recent  attempts  to  effect  a  total  purge  of 
the  Chinese  society  under  the  banner  of 
the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, has  foundered  in  economic  chaos 
and  social  disruption.  The  third  5-year 
plan  has  been  shelved,  and  future  eco- 
nomic planning  suspended. 

The  economy  now  seems  to  be  moving 
like  a  riderless  horse.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party,  as  a  imlfled  nationwide 
instrument  has  been  shattered.  What 
seems  to  be  holding  China  together  at 
the  moment  is  a  loose  coalition  of  senior 
generals  in  Peking,  a  handful  of  mod- 
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erate  party  chiefs  led  by  Premier  Chou 
en-lal.  and  the  autonomous  mllltaiy 
chiefs  of  the  13  military  districts,  some 
of  which  are  being  hard  pressed  to  sup- 
press open  rebellion,  and  a  general  state 
of  anarchy. 

Prom  this  general  picture  of  China 
today,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  end  of  a 
Mao  dynasty  are  visible.  They  are  dis- 
loyalty of  many  ministers  in  govern- 
ment; division  In  the  army:  undefined 
borders  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty; 
unrest  among  the  peasants  and  the 
wandering  youth  of  China — the  Red 
Guards;  and,  an  infallible  sign,  the  ap- 
pearance of  secret  societies  mushroom- 
ing in  many  provinces,  and  considered 
by  the  Peking  press  as  the  main  enemy 
which  must  be  annihilated. 

The  Immediate  problem  in  China  to- 
day is  the  lack  of  food.  Floods  and  a 
drought  have  created  shortages  in  both 
wheat  and  rice,  thereby  forcing  Peking 
this  year  to  buy  from  Australia  some 
$145  million  worth  of  wheat,  sorely  de- 
pleting its  foreign  exchange  reserves. 

In  view  of  these  considerations 
Peking's  offer  to  join  in  a  "peacefift  co- 
existence" pact  may  be  an  effort  to  re- 
lieve internal  pressures,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  aid  from  abroad. 

Nevertheless,  the  upcoming  meeting 
with  Peking's  representative  on  the  20th 
of  this  month  in  Warsaw  may  provide  as 
much  Interest  as  the  Paris  iieace  talks. 
Further  to  that,  the  Warsaw  meeting 
may  provide  the  United  States  an  oppor- 
timity  to  break  the  Paris  deadlock 
through  the  Chinese  intercession  with 
Hanoi. 

DIRECT,    POPULAR    ELECTION    FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ana  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
elections  of  1968  are  now  history.  The 
possibility  that  no  presidential  candi- 
date would  receive  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  college  votes,  thus  requiring  the 
House  of  Representative  to  choose  a 
President,  failed  to  materialize.  A  Presi- 
dent was  elected  and  no  great  constitu- 
tional crisis  developed.  However,  It  has 
become  more  apparent  than  ever  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  a  significant 
change  in  our  electoral  process. 

The  electoral  college  Is  outdated.  It 
was  devised  for  an  18th  century  union 
of  divisive,  competing  States.  The  fac- 
tors of  voting  franchise  and  population 
which  also  contributed  to  its  adoption 
have  long  since  disappeared  from  our 
society.  Hie  electoral  college  also  is  un- 
democratic in  that  it  allows  for  the  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  the  popular  will  of 
the  people  can  be  thwarted  under  this 
system. 

Likewise,  the  anomalous  and  ill- 
defined  status  of  the  presidential  elector 
is  most  troublesome.  Nowhere  in  the 
Constitution  is  there  any  specific  require- 
ment binding  electors  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  their  parties.  The  fact  that 
electors  almost  always  vote  for  their 
party's  candidates  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  no  real  danger  exists  in  tbla 


area.  However,  events  in  several  recent 
elections  have  empliaslzed  that  there  is 
genuine  peril  In  having  intermediate 
electors. 

For  example,  in  1968,  one  of  the  13 
Republican  electors  from  North  Carolina 
refused  to  vote  for  Richard  Nixon  al- 
though he  handily  carried  that  State.  In 
1960,  one  of  the  Republican  electors  from 
Oklahoma  voted  for  the  late  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  who  was  not  even  a  can- 
didate for  President.  Four  years  earlier, 
the  Democratic  Party  was  the  victim  of 
the  defection  of  an  Alabama  elector  al- 
though Stevenson  carried  that  State.  In 
1948,  a  Tennessee  man  ran  as  an  elector 
on  both  the  Democrntic  and  States 
Rights  tickets.  The  Democrats  carried 
the  State  but  one  electoral  vote  was  cast 
for  Strom  Thttrmond. 

Another  problem  related  to  that  of  the 
unfaithful  pledged  elector  Is  that  of  the 
unpledged  elector.  Unpledged  electors 
disappeared  from  the  American  scene 
around  1800  only  to  reappear  in  1960  in 
a  few  States  permitting  the  nomination 
of  such  electors.  In  the  1960  Democratic 
primary  in  Alabama,  six  unpledged  and 
five  pledged  electors  were  nominated  as 
the  Democratic  electors.  Thus,  the  Demo- 
cratic voters  of  Alabama  had  no  way  of 
voting  for  a  slate  of  11  electors  pledged 
to  the  candidate  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  the  1964  election  the  un- 
pledged elector  once  again  appeared.  A 
full  slate  of  impledged  electors  was  nomi- 
nated in  the  Alabama  Democratic  Party. 
As  a  result,  the  Democratic  voters  of  that 
State  had  no  opportunity  to  register  a 
vote  for  the  Johnson  ticket. 

Because  of  the  design  of  the  constitu- 
tional fathers  that  electors  be  free  agents, 
the  predominant  view  is  that  they  are 
imder  no  legally  enforceable  obligation  to 
vote  a  particular  way.  The  recent,  con- 
gressional action  in  the  case  of  the  North 
Carolina  elector  enforced  this  position 
and  served  to  remove,  once  and  for  all, 
any  doubt  that  the  electors  are  free  to 
ignore  the  wishes  of  the  voters  and  cast 
their  ballots  anyway  they  see  fit. 

There  are  several  proposals  now  being 
considered  to  reform  our  method  of  elect- 
ing a  President. 

The  automatic  electoral  vote  plan 
would  abolish  the  offlce  of  elector  but 
retain  the  electoral  votes  of  each  State. 
Under  the  plan,  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  State  would  be  automatically 
awarded  to  the  candidate  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  in 
the  State.  This  proposal,  while  it  would 
settle  the  problem  of  the  unf aitliful  elec- 
tor is  only  a  token  reform  since  it  still 
contains  the  antiquated  electoral  col- 
lege machinery  which  allows  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  candidate  not  preferred  by 
the  majority  of  voters  could  be  elected 
President. 

Under  the  so-called  proportional  plan 
for  election  of  the  President,  the  States 
would  retain  their  present  number  of 
electoral  votes.  However,  instead  of 
awarding  all  the  votes  in  a  State  to  the 
candidate  receiving  the  greatest  state- 
wide vote,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  State's 
electoral  vote  would  be  divided  in  pro- 
portion to  the  statewide  popular  vote  for 
the  candidates.  Thus,  if  a  State  had  three 
electoral  votes  and  60  percent  of  the 


voters  favored  candidate  X,  candidate  X 
would  receive  60  percent  of  3  votes  or  1.8 
electoral  votes,  the  remainder  going  to 
the  other  candidate  or  candidates. 

The  proportional  system  would  create 
a  strange  shift  in  the  importance  of 
States  in  presidential  elections.  The  key 
factor  in  such  a  plan  become  the  margin 
of  victory  in  each  State,  and  the  impor- 
tant prizes  would  be  the  one-party  States 
rather  than  the  large  States  with  their 
huge  block  of  electoral  votes.  The  big 
States  tend  to  have  healthy  and  strong 
two-party  systems  and  the  results,  un- 
like those  produced  by  the  traditional 
one-party  States,  tend  to  be  very  close. 
An  excellent  example  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  instance.  Had  a  propor- 
tional plan  been  in  effect  in  1948.  Tru- 
man would  have  carried  Georgia  by 
enough  popular  votes  to  lead  Dewey 
there  by  five  electoral  votes,  7.3  to  2.2. 
Dewey,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  and  Connecticut.  But  his 
popular  vote  margins  I  in  those  States 
were  small,  and  the  DeWey  electoral  votes 
of  those  six  States  pu^^  together,  67.7  to 
64.9  for  Truman,  would  not  have  en- 
abled the  New  York  Governor  to  offset 
Truman's  lead  of  five  electoral  votes 
that  he  would  have  picked  up  in  Georgia 
alone. 

Using  this  system,  Hancock  would 
have  defeated  Garfield  in  1880,  even 
though  Garfield  received  a  greater  num- 
ber of  popular  votes.  William  Jenninss 
Bryan  would  have  won  over  McKinley  in 
1896,  although  McKinley  received  50.9 
percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

Another  proposal  is  the  district  plan; 
that  is,  a  system  in  whi^h  each  elector 
would  'je  named  according  to  how  each 
congressional  district  voted  in  a  presi- 
dential election.  The  candidate  who  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  votes  in  a 
congressional  district  would  win  the 
elector.  The  candidate  getting  the  great- 
est number  of  statewide  ^otes  would  be 
entitled  to  the  two  electors  at  large. 

The  likelihood  of  a  President  being 
elected  with  less  popular  votes  than  his 
opponent  would  be  greatly  increased  with 
the  district  plan.  In  fact,  had  this  been 
in  effect  in  1960,  Nixon  carrying  a  greater 
number  of  congressional  districts,  would 
have  won  the  Presidency,  279  electoral 
votes  to  244, 'even  though  he  had  fewer 
popular  votes  than  Kennedy. 

If  a  district  proposal  were  adopted,  a 
Pandora's  box  of  gerrymandering  would 
result.  State  legislatures  would  be  draw- 
ing district  boundaries  to  favor  not  only 
congressional  candidates  in  their  own 
States,  but  to  favor  the  national  stand- 
ardbearer  of  the  party  in  power  in  each 
of  those  States. 

Furthermore,  the  district  proposal 
would  move  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  national  election.  Whereas  the 
latter  would  enlarge  the  unit  in  which 
popular  elections  are  held  from  State  to 
the  Nation,  the  district  plan  would  nar- 
row it  from  the  State  to  the  congres- 
sional districts.  Instead  of  focusing  on 
national  problems  in  a  national  cam- 
paign, the  emphasis  would,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  be  shifted  to  matters  of  local 
concern  with  a  particular  district. 

With  more  than  two  candidates  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency,  it  is  possible  for 
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no  candidate  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote*  under  the  present  system, 
even  with  the  automatic  electoral  vote 
plan,  the  proportional  and  the  district 
proposals. 

In  1824.  although  Andrew  Jackson  re- 
ceived more  electoral  votes  and  more 
popular  votes  than  did  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  two  other  candidates  prevented 
Jackson  from  obtaining  a  majority  of  the 
electorjd  votes  and  the  election  fell  Into 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  which  gave 
a  majority  of  its  votes  to  Adams. 

Under  the  proportional  system,  the 
Influence  of  third  parties  would  increase 
considerably  since  each  vote  for  any 
candidate  would  enter  Into  the  final  tally, 
thus  permitting  a  relatively  small  minor- 
ity vote,  distributed  among  a  number  of 
States,  to  block  the  election  of  either  of 
the  major  candidates.  In  the  1948,  19<J0 
and  1968  elections,  no  presidential  candi- 
date would  have  gotten  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  thus  necessitating  a  con- 
tingent, election . 

Wlth.*«spect  to  the  district  plan.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  no  candidate 
last  year  carried  a  majority  of  the  con- 
gressional districts,  which  would  then 
have  resulted  in  the  need  for  a  contin- 
gent election. 

If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
elcctorak  votes,  the  Constitution  stipu- 
lates that  the  President  would  be 
selected  from  among  the  three  leading 
candidates  by  the  House,  with  each  State 
delegation  having  one  vote  and  with  an 
absolute  majority  being  necessary  for 
election.  The  Vice  President  would  be 
chosen  from  among  the  two  leading  can- 
didates by  the  Senate,  with  each  Senator 
having  one  vote  and  an  absolute  major- 
ity again  being  required. 

The  voting  by  the  States  Is  anomalous, 
for  there  can  be  no  Justiflcatlon  for  the 
distribution  of  power  among  the  States 
in  a  contingent  election  being  different 
from  that  In  the  popular  election.  The 
very  existence  of  that  difference,  more- 
over, may  be  an  Incentive  to  attempt  to 
cause  the  election  to  be  thrown  into  the 
House  where  the  influence  of  some  States 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

Furthermore,  this  contingent  election 
lends  Itself  to  poUtical  intrigue  and 
machination.  Stalemates  could  occur  if 
no  one  party  controlled  28  State  delega- 
tions. Had  the  1948  and  1968  elections 
been  thrown  Into  the  House,  a  deadlock 
would  have  occurred.  The  breaking  of 
such  a  situation  would  almost  Inevitably 
be  accompanied,  at  least  in  appearance. 
If  not  in  reality,  with  the  making  of 
ix>lltical  deals  In  exchange  for  votes, 
such  as  that  which  happened  In  1824. 
This  voting,  then,  by  SUte  delegations 
In  the  constitutionally  prescribed  con- 
tingent election  is  both  unjust  and  un- 
democratic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reform  which 
can  meet  all  the  major  problems  of  the 
electoral  college  system  in  a  realistic 
manner  is  the  Institution  of  a  direct  pop- 
ular vote  for  all  the  people  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  today  I 
am  introd\x:lng  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  to  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President. 

Each  American  citizen  should  get  full 
and  eqiua  benefits  of  his  right  to  vote 


and  of  his  vote  itself.  The  direct  election 
of  the  President  will  guarantee  this.  It. 
also.  Is  the  natural  culmination  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle.  Every  voter 
in  every  State  will  have  his  voice  heard. 
Purthermore,  the  direct  election  proposal 
Insures  that  the  presidential  candidate 
with  the  largest  number  of  votes  would 
be  elected  President.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  true  under  the  present  system  nor 
would  it  be  under  any  of  the  other  pro- 
posed alternatives. 

My  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment states  that  the  persons  joined  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  shall  be  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice-President-elect.  This  differs 
from  a  number  of  other  proposals  which 
carry  the  requirement  of  a  plurality  of 
at  least  40  percent  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  in  the  event  that  no  candidate 
received  such  a  percentage,  a  runoff 
would  then  be  held  between  the  two  top 
candidates. 

The  rationale  for  having  a  percentage 
requirement  and  a  runoff  is  to  assure  a 
reasonable  mandate  to  the  person  elected 
President.  Also,  a  40-percent  figure,  to- 
gether with  a  national  runoff,  would  op- 
erate to  discourage  splinter  parties  from 
trying  to  decide  the  outcome  of  a  presi- 
dential election. 

However  well  Intentloned  this  per- 
centage reqiilrement  may  be.  an  histori- 
cal analysis  of  partisan  elections  shows 
that  it  Is  unlikely  that  a  winning  can- 
didate wlU  receive  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  vote.  This  occurred  only  twice  in 
our  history.  John  Qulncy  Adams  received 
around  30  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
In  1824  and  Abraham  Lincoln  obtained 
a  little  more  than  39  percent  in  1860.  A 
list  of  those  Presidents  receiving  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  vote  follows: 

John  Qulncy  Adams.  1824:  30  54  percent. 
Polk.  1844:  49  56  percent. 
Taylor.  1848:  47  35  percent. 
Buchanan.  1866:  46  63  percent. 
Lincoln.  1860 :  39.79  percent. 
Hayes.  1876:  48.04  percent. 
Garfleld,  1880:  48  J2  percent.    •• 
Cleveland,  1884;  48.53  percent. 
Benjamin  Harrlaon.  1888:  47.86  percent. 
Cleveland.  1892:  46.04  percent. 
Wilson,  1912:  41  85  percent. 
Truman.  1948:  49.26  percent. 
Kennedy,  1960:  49  71  percent. 
Nixon,  1968:  43  16  percent. 

We  can  also  learn  from  history  that 
two  Presidents  who  got  aroimd  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  Lincoln  and  Wilson, 
were  anything  but  weak  Presidents.  Both 
these  men  rank  among  our  greatest  Chief 
Executives. 

As  to  the  assumption  that  a  nmoff  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  weak- 
ening of  the  two  party  system  by  splinter 
groups,  there  Is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
plurality  vote  system  encourages  a 
plethora  of  minor  parties  on  the  State 
and  congressional  district  levels.  The 
two  party  system  is  a  well  established 
tradition  and  there  is  no  proliferation 
of  third  parties  challenging  the  two 
parties  for  Senate  or  House  seats  or  for 
State  governorships  or  control  of  State 
legislatures.  Based  on  this  experience, 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  the  plu- 
rality system  would  promote  minor 
parties  in  presidential  politics.  If  any- 


thing, a  runoff  would  encourage  frag- 
mentation In  the  first  election  by  en- 
couraging people  to  enter  it  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  credible  candidates.  It 
also  encourages  voters  to  support  candi- 
dates that  they  otherwise  would  not 
think  about  if  it  were  a  final  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reform  which 
can  meet  all  the  major  problems  of  the 
electoral  college  In  a  realistic  and  most 
democratic  manner  Is  the  institution  of 
a  direct  popular  vote  for  the  President. 
This  would  eliminate  the  imdemocratlc 
electoral  college  vote  system,  the  prob- 
lem of  unfaithful  electors,  the  contin- 
gent election  and  the  danger  of  a  popu- 
lar vote  loser  entering  the  White  Hoxise. 
Direct  popular  vote  puts  the  choice  of 
the  President  squarely  where  it  ought  to 
be,  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 


ANNUNZIO  CALLS  FOR  INVESTIGA- 
TION OP  RISING  GHETTO  INSUR- 
ANCE COSTS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  two  news  stories 
from  Chicago's  Daily  News  which  deals 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  urban 
Insurance  program  which  was  enacted 
last  sunmier  as  part  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  These 
news  reports  are  typical  of  many  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  in 
recent  weeks. 

If  there  is  any  basis  at  all  to  the 
stories — and  I  have  good  reasons  to  be- 
lieve there  is — they  are  a  firm  indication 
that  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  passing  this  legislation  has  been 
distorted  beyond  belief. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  beleagured 
property  owners  whose  property  and 
businesses  are  deteriorating  have  suf- 
fered a  cruel  hoax  to  which  the  Con- 
gress was  unwittingly  a  party. 

We  were  assured  throughout  the  legis- 
lative process  that  the  insurance 
industry,  together  with  the  State  com- 
missioners, would  set  up  FAIR  plans 
which  would  make  basic  lines  of  essen- 
tial property  Insurance  available  to  inner 
city  residents  and  owners. 

The  statutory  scheme  provided  an  in- 
centive in  the  creation  for  participation 
in  these  plans  by  requiring  such  partici- 
pation as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
Federal  riot  reinsurance  benefits. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  FAIR  plans 
would  do  away  with  practices  such  as 
redlining,  blackouts,  and  arbitrary  can- 
cellations. It  was  also  hoped  that  making 
essential  property  Insurance  avaiilable  at 
fair  rates  and  without  regard  to  environ- 
mental hazards  would  serve  a  social  pur- 
pose because  the  ready  availability  of 
insurance  would  help  to  stop  blight,  in- 
ner city  deterioration,  and  loss  of  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  property  owners  could 
obtain  adequate  financing  for  improve- 
ment of  their  property. 

These  news  stories,  and  other  com- 
munications from  my  district,  report 
that  where  the  FAIR  plans  are  opera- 
tive, premiums  are  at  double  and  triple 
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the  rates  previously  charged  and  that 
there  are  long  waiting  lists  of  applicants. 
Bear  In  mind  that  this  shoddy  perform- 
ance Is  going  on  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  in  the  process  of  provid- 
ing reinsurance  for  riot  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  time  the  bill 
was  first  proposed  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  I  had  grave 
doubts  about  its  efficacy  without  a  strong 
Federal  hand  to  make  sure  that  it  would 
do  what  its  supporters  claimed  it  would 
do. 

Both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  I 
sponsored  amendments  which  would  of- 
fer the  guarantee  of  effective  implemen- 
tation. One  of  my  amendments  would 
have  set  up  compulsory  assigned  risk 
pools  for  implementation  of  the  FAIR 
plans  within  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  rather  than  the  2  years 
now  provided.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now, 
that  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  in- 
dustry should  be  concurrent  with  the 
Federal  benefits  conferred. 

Another  of  my  amendments  would 
have  required  the  reinstatement  of  all 
policies  in  the  inner  city  areas  which 
were  canceled  after  the  April  1968  riots. 
My  intent  was  that,  since  the  Federal 
riot  relnstu-ance  program  alleviated  the 
risk  of  loss  due  to  riots,  there  was  no 
reason  on  God's  green  earth  why  policies 
canceled  because  of  this  risk  should  not 
be  reinstated. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  urgency 
of  the  housing  legislation,  the  fears  of 
additional  riots  last  summer  and  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  my  amendments 
were  not  passed.  However,  language  was 
included  in  the  committee  report  which 
reflected  their  Intent. 

I  recall  the  history  of  these  amend- 
ments not  In  the  spirit  of  "I  told  you  so." 
but  If  the  situation  in  Chicago  is  as  grave 
as  I  think  it  is.  we  should  reexamine  this 
program  with  a  view  toward  adopting 
amendatory  legislation  along  these  lines 
Immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  riot  reinsur- 
ance program  was  given  a  lifetime  of  5 
years.  It  is  extremely  urgent  that  the 
Congress  make  sure  that  the  remainder 
of  Its  brief  life  virlll  fulfill  the  social  and 
economic  purposes  for  which  It  was 
created. 

I  have  this  day  written  to  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  urged  that  he  appoint 
a  special  subcommltee  to  conduct  hear- 
ings in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  if  neces- 
sary. The  subcommittee  should  com- 
mence its  work  now  so  that  any  remedial 
action  recommended  can  be  taken  early 
this  session. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  In  the  Record  two 
articles  appearing  In  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  on  February  1  and  3.  1969.  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Patman: 

Ratts  Dept  XT.S.  Rttles:  Ohxtto  Insukamce 

Oouce:    High  Fees  Hubt  Pikms,  CRtnicHES 

(By  William  Clements) 

Property  owners  In  Chicago's  ghetto  are 
being  charged  double  and  even  triple  the 
normal  flre-lnsurance  rates  despite  federal 
legislation  to  curb  such  practices. 

Small  business  firms  and  churches  in  or 


near  potential  riot  areas  have  been  hit  par- 
ticularly hard  by  the  rising  rates. 

The  higher  premium  costs  are  applied  to 
old  and  new  buildings,  whether  or  not  they 
have  experienced  fire  loss  in  recent  years. 

The  proi>erty  owners  getting  hit  with 
double  and  triple  rates  are  insured  under  the 
so-called  FAIR  plan,  which  took  effect  in 
Illinois  last  September. 

The  plan  is  a  federally  backed  reinsurance 
program  with  nearly  all  companies  writing 
flre  insurance  In  the  state  participating. 

The  companies.  In  effect,  form  a  pool  and 
are  given  properties  to  insiue  on  an  assigned 
risk  basis. 

Purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  insurance 
for  properties  In  areas  hit  by  riots  In  recent 
years.  Many  companies  have  refused  to  write 
flre  policies  In  ghetto  areas  because  of  the 
fear  of  riots. 

About  350  policies  have  been  written  under 
the  plan  thus  far,  with  thousands  of  applica- 
tions waiting  approval. 

Recipients  of  policies  under  the  pool  pro- 
gram have  complained  to  The  Daily  News 
that  the  sky-high  premiums  could  force 
them  to  take  their  business  out  of  the  city. 

"You  have  to  get  out  eventually,  you  can't 
exist  here  with  costs  going  up  like  this,"  said 
Jerry  Crandall,  co-owner  of  Harmony  Fash- 
ion Clothiers  Inc.,  949  E.  63d  St. 

Crandall's  business  is  in  a  building  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  six  years  ago.  Insurance 
Inspectors  found  no  defects  when  they 
looked  at  the  property  last  fall,  he  said. 

Yet,  he  stated,  premium  costs  under  the 
new  asslgned-rlsk  policy  he  received  in  Jan- 
uary are  exactly  double  what  he  was  paying 
two  years  ago.  He  now  pays  $884  a  year  for 
$28,000  of  flre  and  extended  coverage. 

Elmer  F.  Reske.  director  of  the  FAIR  pro- 
grant  and  a  spokesman  for  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry, has  told  critics  of  the  plan  that  it 
"is  not  a  bargain."  He  admits  rates  will  go 
up 

He  said  the  response  to  the  program  has 
been  good,  with  some  35  applications  a  day 
coming  In. 

One  West  Madison  businessman  who  was 
forced  into  the  FAIR  plan  because  he  had 
trouble  getting  flre  coverage — and  then  had 
his  rates  doubled — complained: 

"I  can't  see  why  doubling  my  premium 
costs  makes  me  any  more  desirable.  If  I  wa8 
a  risk  before.  I  am  a  risk  now.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  rates  have  to  go  up  that 
high." 

He  Is  paying  $2,891  a  year  for  flre  coverage 
of  $75,000  under  the  asslgned-rlsk  plan. 

The  man  said  his  property  never  has  been 
damaged  by  flre  or  riot  in  the  27  years  he 
has  been  at  his  Near  West  Side  location. 

The  rloUng  that  erupted  last  April  after 
the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  didn't  come  within  ten 
blocks  of  his  store,  he  said. 

Andrew  Frank,  owner  of  the  Star  Depart- 
ment Store,  1327  E.  63rd  St.,  U  bitter  about 
the  high  rates  he  received  under  the  risk 
plan: 

"Nobody  knows  where  they  are  getting 
these  flgiu-es  from — it's  like  pulling  them  out 
of  a  hat.  I  can't  understand  It  and  neither 
can  my  insurance  broker." 

Frank  is  paying  $3,750  this  year  for  flre  in- 
surance of  $100,000  on  the  contents  of  his 
building.  This  Is  twice  what  he  paid  last 
year. 

On  the  building  Itself,  he  pays  $1,375  for 
$50,000  of  coverage — triple  last  year's  rate. 

Said  a  La  Salle  St.  Insurance  broker,  who 
asked  not  to  be  Identified: 

"People  are  fieelng  from  the  Inner  city 
because  they  either  can't  get  insiuance  or 
the  rates  are  too  high.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, how  can  they  stay? 

"What  is  happeiUng  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  the  city  fathers  want.  But  this 
whole  thing  Is  a  boon  to  the  flre  underwrit- 
ing business  In  Illinois." 

Only  time  will  tell,  of  course,  whether  it 
is  a  boon  or  bust  to  the  Insurance  Industry. 


Because  of  potential  rioting,  many  com- 
panies have  refused  to  issue  flre  policies  in 
ghetto  areas. 

The  money  collected  in  premiums,  they 
reasoned,  wouldn't  come  near  matching  the 
losses  of  properties  destroyed  by  flre. 

Recognizing  this  hardship  of  the  ghetto 
dweller.  Congress  last  May  passed  the  FAIR 
plan  (Ite  full  title:  the  Urban  Property  Pro- 
tection and  Insurance  Act.) 

The  language  of  the  bill  allowed  for  slight 
Increases  In  premium  rates,  but  its  Intent 
was  to  keep  the  lid  on  runaway  costs. 

Congress  feared  that  huge  jumps  in  pre- 
mium rates  could  cause  a  wholesale  de- 
parture of  businesses  Into  the  suburbs,  crip- 
pling the  inner  city  economy. 

The  bin  required  that  each  state  pass 
enabling  legislation  following  federal  guide- 
lines. 

With  this  in  mind— and  thinking  prlmai- 
lly  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County — the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  last  July  passed  an  emer- 
gency bin  designed  to  make  basic  property 
Insurance  available  In  urban  areas. 

As  suggested  In  the  federal  act,  the  Illinois 
Property  Insurance  Placement  Facility  was 
created  to  process  applications  for  fire  and 
extended  coverage  under  the  asslgned-rlsk 
pool. 

The  faclUty,  under  the  direction  of  Reske, 
arranges  for  the  Inspection  of  ghetto  prop- 
ertlSB-by  employes  of  the  nunols  Inspection 
and  Rating  Bureau. 

Both  the  facility — at  175  W.  Jackson — and 
the  bureau  are  financed  by  contributions 
from   the   Insurance  Industry  of  Illinois. 

About  300  companies  writing  Insurance  in 
Illinois  participate  In  the  FAIR  plan 

Inspectors  are  told — and  this  is  made  clear 
in  the  legislation — that  the  location  of  a 
building  is  not  to  be  a  factor  In  determining 
whether  a  policy  is  Issued,  nor  can  it  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  raising  premium  rates. 

Certain  surcharges  (added  costs)  are  al- 
lowed for  such  things  as  defective  wiring, 
poor  maintenance  or  the  age  of  a  building. 

The  adding  of  surchorges  to  b.-islc  rates  ap- 
parently is  the  principal  reason  premiums  are 
Jumping  so  high. 

Reske,  late  last  year,  warned  that  the  pool 
"Is  not  a  program  for  bargain  himters." 

"We  are  not  in  competition  with  the  avail- 
able market."  he  stressed. 

Reske  told  The  Dally  News  that  pool  rates 
on  substandard  buildings  in  the  ghetto  could 
be  increased  as  much  as  ,5  times  and  the 
Insurance  company  would  still  be  within 
the  guidelines   established   by*  the  state. 

Critics  of  the  programs  complain  that  the 
giUdellnes  are  being  misused  and  suggest 
that  a  limit  be  placed  on  rate  Increases. 

Rep.  Anthony  Scarlano  (D-Park  Forest), 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  said  the  PAIR 
plan  has  turned  into  a  "racket"  and  said  a 
definite  "ceiling  should  be  put  on  the  amount 
a  premium  can  be  Increased." 

"We  figure  that  someone  going  Into  an  as- 
signed risk  pool  would  face  a  slight  increase 
in  premiums,"  Scarlano  said.  "But  these 
costs  have  gone  up  exorbitantly.  This  is 
ridiculous." 

Scarlano  and  several  Insurance  brokers 
pointed  out  that  the  policies  written  under 
the  FAIR  plan  are  always  at  least  doubled, 
often  much  higher. 

Judson  Miner,  an  attorney  who  works  at 
the  Mandel  Legal  Aid  CUnlc  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  charged  that  the  insurance 
Industry — through  the  facility  and  bureau — 
completely  controls  the  risk  pool  plan  and 
is  twisting  it  to  its  own  advantage. 

"This  certainly  is  not  the  way  Congress 
Intended  It  to  be,"  Miner  said.  "Operational 
control  should  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Insurance,  a  public  agency, 
with  the  facility  and  the  insurance  industry 
serving  only  as  advisers. 

"Just  the  opposite  Is  true  In  Illinois  and 
because  of  it  the  ilttle  guy  Is  being  hurt." 

Steve  Tallackson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Woodlawn  Businessmen's   Assn.,  said   many 
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oompanlM  i*  ettaeetiaf  pollclea  toued  on 
nonn»l  r»t««  and  Uien  relnatulog  tb«  ••m* 
property  kt  higher  preiiuuina  under  the  »•- 
•Igned  rlak  pool. 

Another  «*7  the  PAIR  plan  hurt*  the 
gh«tto  dweller  la  th*  rule  tb*t  policies  »re 
written  for  one  year  only. 

This  meana  the  inner-clty  property  owner 
Is  deprived  of  the  10- percent  discount  usual- 
ly  allowed  on  a  3-year  insurance  contract. 

Ttaoee  who  Ond  the  pool  too  expensive  are 
being  hurt  economically  In  other  ways. 

The  Rev  John  Baggett.  pastor  of  the 
Woodlawn  United  Methodist  Church.  1308 
E.  04th  St..  had  a  (500.000  flA  Insurance  pol- 
icy on  the  church  last  year  with  an  annual 
premium  of  tl.IOO. 

Shortly  after  the  FAIR  plan  took  effect, 
he  was  Informed  bis  policy  would  not  be  re- 
newed. 

HU  broker  told  him.  ha  could  get  Insured 
for  (SOO.OOO  under  the  pool,  but  that  It  would 
coat  him  M.400  a  year,  four  tunes  the  pre- 
vious rate 

Mr.  Baggett  told  the  broker  his  congrega- 
tion couldn't  afford  It.  The  broker  then 
worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the  church  will  be 
Insured 'for  tSO.OOO — M60.000  less  than  the 
coreraga-for  1963— and  It  will  cost  •1,500  a 
year.  $400  more  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Baggett  said  his  church  has  not  been 
touched  by  tire  or  riot  and  that  he  cannot 
understand  the  proposed  hi:^e  under  the 
FAIR  plan. 

(From  the  Chicago   (Hi.)    Dally  News.  Feb. 
t     .  3,  19691 

iNsumaircs  P«obk  Asked  bt  Scasiano 
(By  William  ClemenU) 

State  Rep.  Anthony  Scarlano  called  Mon- 
day for  an  Unmedlate  investigation  of  In- 
surance-writing practices  In  Chicago's 
ghettos. 

The  legislator  said  a  top-to-bottom  review 
of  a  federally  backed  Insurance  program  Is 
needed  before  "the  whole  thing  becomes  mora 
of  a  racket  than  It  Is  now  ' 

The  Park  Forest  Democrat  made  the  re- 
quest In  a  letter  to  House  Speaker  Ralph 
T.  Smith  (R-Alton). 

Scarlano  urged  Smith  to  convene  the  10- 
member  Joint  Insurance  Study  Commission, 
of  which  Smith  is  chairman.  The  commis- 
sion consists  of  Ave  members  each  from  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Scarlano  acted  after  The  Daily  News  dis- 
closed Saturday  that  property  owners  In  the 
ghetto  are  being  charged  double  and  even 
triple  normal  premiums  for  fire  insurance. 

The  sudden  Increase  In  insurance  rates 
have  occurred  despite  federal  legislation  to 
stop  such  practices. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  last  year  designed 
to  give  "fair  access  to  everybody"  who 
wanted  Ore  Insurance  coverage. 

The  bill  was  aimed  primarily  at  the  ghet- 
to dweller,  who  has  found  It  Increasingly 
dllBcult  m  recent  years  to  get  sulBclent  In- 
surance on  his  property. 

Companies  have  balked  at  writing  ghetto 
policies  because  of  a  fear  of  rioting. 

The  companies  reasoned  that  premium 
rates  wouldn't  come  near  matching  tha  coat 
of  properties  destroyed  by  Ore. 

Congress  made  it  clear,  though,  .that  pre- 
mium charges  under  the  so-called  FAIR  plan 
should  be  kept  low. 

The  Illinois  plan,  which  took  effect  last 
September,  has  jumped  rates  so  high  that 
ghetto  businessmen  say  they  eventually  will 
be   forced   to  move   to  the   suburbs. 

One  property  owner  In  the  4000  block  of 
W.  Madison  told  The  DaUy  News  that  his 
rates  Increased  six  .times  over  what  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

"How  can  they  ezi>ect  ua  to  stay  here  with 
this  sort  of  thing  going  on?"  he  asked.  ~It's 
as  though  the  state  is  intentionally  driving 
us  out." 

He  said  bis  store  was  not  hit  by  rioting 
that  broke  out  last  AprU  after  tha  assasalna- 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Lather  King  Jr. 


Scarlno  and  Rep.  Edward  Copeland  JR- 
Chlcago)  called  tha  rising  rates  "ridiculous" 
and  said  It  appears  that  the  FAIR  plan  Is 
running  just  the  reverse  ot  the  way  Congress 
intended  It  to  run. 

Copeland  said  he  hopes  Smith's  conunls- 
slon  will  begin  to  look  into  the  charges  right 
away. 

Elmer  F  Reske,  director  of  the  nilnols 
Property  Placement  PacilMy — which  operates 
the  FAIR  plan— said  it  Is  not  "a  program 
for  bargain-hunters." 

He  said  that  rates  on  ghetto  property  could 
be  increased  as  much  as  500  percent. 

Critics  contend  that  the  facility  should 
not  control  the  FAIR  plan,  in  as  much  as  the 
facility  la  owned  by  the  Insurance  Industry 
of  nnnols. 

They  contend  that  the  nUnols  Department 
of  Insurance,  a  public  agency,  was  intended 
by  Congress  to  run  the  program. 

About  390  companies  writing  fire  Insxir- 
ance  In  Illinois  participate  In  the  FAIR  plan. 

About  3S0  are  Insurance  policies  have  been 
written  under  the  plan.  All  rates  have  at 
least  been  doubled  with  many  going  much 
higher. 

CoNcacas  or  ttr  Untrd  STATia, 
HoQtsx  oy  RKPacsEitTATnm, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5,  1969. 
Hon.  WaicHT  Patmait, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Ma.  Chairman:  Enclosed  are'coples 
of  clippings  from  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
on  February  1  and  3,  1900.  According  to  these 
stories,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  other 
reports  from  my  district,  premium  rates  for 
insurance  under  the  FAIR  plans  have 
doubled  and  tripled.  Further,  the  Insurance 
under  the  plans  is  not  being  made  available 
on  any  appreciable  scale  to  those  who  most 
need  it. 

As  you  know  tha  FAIR  plans  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  tha  Urban  Reinsurance  Act 
which  we  passed  last  session.  They  were  de- 
signed as  a  voluntary  program  whereby  the 
Insurance  Industry  would  cooperate  to  end 
the  pernicious  Insurance  practices  of  black- 
outs, red  lining  and  arbitrary  cancellations 
In  our  Inner  city  areas.  As  an  incentive  to 
industry  partlcipaUon  In  these  plans  we  re- 
quired such  participation  as  a  condition  to 
obtaining  the  federal  riot  reinsurance. 

Our  most  Important  purpose  in  enacting 
this  legislation  was  based  on  the  hope  that 
by  rnaHl"g  aaaantlal  lines  of  property  Insur- 
ance available  to  them,  the  Inner  city  prop- 
erty owners  would  asalst  In  ending  urban 
blight  and  deterioration.  We  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  availability  of  such  Insurance 
would  encourage  the  improvement  of  their 
properties. 

Now  it  appears  that  our  objective  was 
thwarted.  We  may  have  committed  the  fed- 
eral government  to  a  huge  financial  risk  on 
either  false  representations  or  faulty  Im- 
plementation. In  any  event,  the  inner  city 
property  owner  is  not  getting  what  he  was 
promised.  Recent  history  has  shown  that 
these  circumstances  can  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we  examine  this  situation  quickly  and 
closely  and  institute  remedial  action  imme- 
diately. 

Therefore.  I  request  that  you  appoint  a 
special  subcooxmlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  begin  hearings  In 
Chicago,  and  other  areas  If  need  be,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

When  this  legislation  was  first  brought 
before  our  Committee  you  and  I  shared  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  it  was  a  practicable 
program  as  proposed.  I  am  fearful  that  our 
doubts  were  justified. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  Interest. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

^kANK  AJVMUNZIO, 

Member  of  Congren. 


fuIjL  debate  and  record  vote 

NEE33E33  ON  THE  PAY  RAISE 

(BCr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Issue  of  pay  increases  for  the  Con- 
gress and  other  Federal  executives  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  many  Mem- 
bers and  is  one  that  requires  full  debate 
by  the  House.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  tabled  my  bill  and  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
and  eight  other  colleagues  which  disap- 
proved the  raise.  If  the  House  does  not 
act  by  February  13,  the  pay  Increases 
ordered  by  President  Johnson  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  new  administration  will 
automatically  take  effect. 

Traditionally,  and  indeed  constitution- 
ally, the  Congress  is  responsible  for 
setting  its  own  salary,  and  the  pay  of 
other  top  Federal  executives  as  well  as 
that  of  all  Government  employees.  In 
1967  Congress  included  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  postal  employees  pay  bill  a  pro- 
vision allowing  the  President  to  set  top 
Government  salaries,  subject  only  to  a 
congressional  vote.  I  voted  to  strike  this 
section. 

If  the  House  fails  to  debate  and  give 
full  consideration  to  the  sweeping  raises 
proposed,  we  will  again  see  a  power  of 
the  Congress  delegated  to  the  White 
House. 

This  Nation  is  facing  a  time  when  the 
need  to  hold  down  on  spending,  to  take 
every  measure  against  inflation,  and  to 
keep  the  budget  in  balance,  is  of  primary 
importance.  The  pay  increases  which 
have  been  ordered  limit  room  for  legiti- 
mate, constructive  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress — unless  the  issue  is  opened  for 
debate. 

There  may  well  be  wisdom  in  increas- 
ing pay  for  some  of  the  categories  listed 
in  the  order.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
Packard,  and  feel  that  there  are  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  share  this  opinion. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  House 
Resolution  153,  disapproving  this  "take- 
one,  take-all"  package  deal,  and  I  wrote 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
asking  that  this  legislation  be  sent  to  the 
House  floor.  The  House  should  debate 
and  reject  this  pay  package,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  pay  scales  in  an  orderly 
and  proper  manner. 

Unless  we  do  consider  each  pay  level 
on  Its  own  merit,  with  full  discussion,  de- 
bate, and  a  record  vote  by  each  Member, 
the  House  will  not  be  working  its  will  on 
a  vital  issue  for  which  it  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  American  people. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  EN- 
ABLE WOMEN  WITH  30  YEARS 
COVERAGE  tTNDER  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY TO  RECEIVE  FULL  RE- 
TIREMENT BENEFITS  AT  AGE  62 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
rently, there  are  some  26  million  females 
gainfully  employed  in  our  Nation's  labor 
market,  representing  over  35  percent  of 
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the  total  number  of  citizens  employed  in 
these  United  States. 

These  women  have  had,  and  are  hav- 
ing, a  profound  effect  upon  our  Nation's 
economy  and  way  of  life  as  their  num- 
bers, buying  p>ower,  and  importance  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

Our  gross  national  product,  rapidly 
approaching  a  trillion  dollars,  is  the  most 
fantastic  and  enviable  materialistic 
achievement  yet  known  to  man.  An  in- 
credible growth  has  been  realized  In  our 
gross  national  product,  rising  from  $284.7 
billion  in  1950  to  approximately  $800 
billion  today,  and  paralleling — or  per- 
haps stimulating  would  be  a  better 
word — this  growth  has  been  the  expan- 
sion of  the  female  role  in  our  labor  mar- 
ket and  economy. 

The  greatness  of  the  female  contri- 
bution to  our  Nation's  economy  and 
well-being  cannot  be  questioned.  We  only 
wonder  about  the  degree  of  this  great- 
ness as  we  acknowledge  their  valued  con- 
tribution. 

In  an  effort  to  effectively  acknowledge 
this  contribution  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  well-being,  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion in  the  90th  Congress  designed  to 
enable  the  women  of  our  Nation's  labot 
force  with  30  years  coverage  under  so- 
cial security  to  receive  full  benefits  at 
the  age  of  62. 

I  rise  today  to  reintroduce  this  leg- 
islation which  was  cosponsored  by  more 
than  50  Members  of  this  body  in  the 
90th  Congress  and  which  received  vig- 
orous support  from  constituents  across 
the  land. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  1956, 
women  are  able  to  receive  80  percent  of 
the  benefits  due  to  them  if  they  should 
retire  at  age  62.  Now,  I  consider  it  ap- 
propriate and  wise  that  we  permit  them 
full — not  80  percent — benefits  at  age  62, 
and  many  other  members,  whose  names 
also  appear  on  this  bill,  concur  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  appear  on  this  bill  are  not  asking 
for  a  "giveaway."  We  are  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  great  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  women  of  our  land 
towards  the  incredible  growth  of  oiu  Na- 
tion's economy  during  the  past  30  years 
and  whose  labor  continues  to  spark  fur- 
ther growth  in  our  economy. 

The  initial  recipients  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  those  womei'  who  joined  the  la- 
bor force  when  our  Nation  was  just  be- 
ginning to  overcome  a  depression,  and 
whose  labor  may  very  well  have  ac- 
counted for  our  Nation's  recovery  from 
that  economic  disaster. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  this  legislation 
would  only  apply  to  those  women  who 
have  faithfully  contributed  to  this  fxmd 
for  30  full  years — that  Is,  120  quarters. 

Now  as  we  all  know,  a  person  can  gain 
full  social  security  coverage  if  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  fimd  for  every  quarter 
after  1950  up  to,  but  not  including,  the 
year  he  or  she  reaches  age  65.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  that  a  person  could 
gain  fun  benefits  at  age  65  If  he  had 
only  contributed  to  the  fund  for  18  quar- 
ters. In  some  special  instances,  even  six 
quarters  would  enable  one  to  gain  full 
benefits. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
speaks  not  in  terms  of  six  quarters  or  18 
quarters,  but  in  terms  of  120  quarters. 
That  Is,  recipients  must  have  contrib- 


uted to  the  fund  for  at  least  30  years 
or  120  quarters. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those 
hard-working  productive  Americans 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  during  these  past  30  years.  We 
are  speaking  about  those  strong  Ameri- 
cans who  are  greatly  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  assets  in  the  social  security 
trust  funds  from  $267.2  million  30  years 
ago  to  the  present  $25.5  billion. 

We  are  asking  that  Congress  now 
realize  the  extent  of  their  contribution 
and  permit  them  to  retire  with  full  ben- 
efits at  age  62.  We  are  not  giving  them 
anything  that  they  do  not  deserve.  It  is 
not  a  "giveaway."  Rather,  it  Is  a  way  for 
our  Nation  to  say  thank  you  for  a  job 
well  done  to  the  women  of  our  land  who 
have  indeed  contributed  far  more  than 
they  could  possibly  receive  from  the  so- 
cial security  program. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  this  bill,  I  ask  that  this 
body  act  expeditiously  and  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 

We  have  a  debt  to  repay  and  a  com- 
mitment to  meet.  The  debt,  of  course,  is 
to  those  who  have  labored  so  long,  and 
the  commitment  is  to  the  younger  people 
who  are  available  to  replace  those  who 
retire.  This  bill  would  free  many  jobs  for 
these  younger  people  and  thus  enable  us 
to  live  up  to  our  standing  commitment 
of  maintaining  the  highest  possible  level 
of  emplo3mient. 

Let  us  now  live  up  to  this  debt  and 
commitment. 


ABOLISHING  THE  NATIONAL  CAPI- 
TAL   PLANNING    COMMISSION 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  to 
transfer  its  fimctions  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  represent  a 
nearby  Virginia  district  and  my  constit- 
uents are  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  getting  in  and  out  of  Washington.  Last 
Monday  my  office  received  more  than  10 
telephone  calls  from  commuters  who  in- 
dicated they  had  spent  up  to  an  hour 
more  than  the  usual  time  in  getting  to 
work.  Each  asked  what  my  office  was  go- 
ing to  do  about  it.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  most  important  local  problem  to  the 
people  of  suburban  Virginia. 

Since  election  to  Congress  I  have  tried 
in  every  possible  way  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  commuter,  even  holding  a  confer- 
ence together  with  other  Washington 
area  Congressmen  last  year  and  inviting 
representatives  of  the  highway  depart- 
ments of  Maryland,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Virginia  to  determine  their 
views  and  to  suggest  methods  in  which 
the  problems  of  the  commuter  could  be 
reduced. 

The  Congress  included  a  provision  in 
the  Interstate  Highway  Act  of  1968  di- 
recting the  construction  of  an  Interstate 
System  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  including  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 
This  bridge  would  be  reached  from  the 
Virginia  side  over  a  proposed  Interstate 


266.  However,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  highways  of  Virginia  has  re- 
cently advised  me  that  Interstate  266  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem of  Highways  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  District  of  Columbia  officials 
without  any  advance  notice  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Highways  or  any 
opportunity  for  the  highway  department 
in  the  State  where  the  road  would  be 
constructed  to  be  heard.  He  concluded 
his  letter  by  stating  that  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways  still  Intend  to 
build  this  interstate  road.  This  is  a  ridic- 
ulous situation  and  in  my  opinion  should 
be  resolved  by  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  am  hopeful  that  he 
will  use  the  prestige  of  his  office  to  re- 
solve the  dilemma. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  January 
1969,  edition  of  the  American  Motorist 
magazine  which  set  forth  a  number  of 
instances  over  the  years  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  has 
delayed  the  construction  of  necessary 
highways  and  bridges.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  need  a  well  coordinated  system 
of  transportation  which  would  not  only 
include  freeways  but  would  provide  for 
rapid  rail  transportation  throughout  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  here  by 
subways  or  surface  rapid  rail.  Neither, 
should  suffer  at  the  benefit  of  the  other 
and  Congress  in  the  past  has  indicated 
it  subscribes  to  this  plan.  For  some  rea- 
son, the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  unwilling  to  follow  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress  and  a  few  months 
ago  acted  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
congressional  mandate  in  recommending 
the  elimination  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  and  changing  the  approved  high- 
way system  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. My  office  has  received  numerous 
letters  from  people  and  organizations 
which  are  indignant  about  the  behavior 
of  the  Commission.  While  we  may  not 
always  agree  with  the  actions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  the  Com- 
missioner, and  other  officials  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  responsible  at  least 
to  an  extent  to  both  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  Therefore,  my  bill 
would  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government. 

I  ask  your  help  and  your  support  in 
attempting  to  minimize  the  transporta- 
tion problems  in  our  area.  Many  of  you 
are  commuters  and  know  from  firsthand 
experience  the  problems  of  the  com- 
muter. The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  is  part  of  our  problem  and 
not  part  of  the  solution.  It  should  be 
abolished. 

The  editorial  of  the  American  Motorist 
magazine  is  set  forth  in  full  below: 
■WnrrHER  Thou  Goest,  NCPC? 

The  strange  and  erratic  behavior  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  on 
the  question  of  highways  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  culminated  last  month  in  a  vote 
to  scuttle  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the 
North  Central  Freeway — and.  In  effect,  a  ra- 
tional transportation  system  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

For  the  seventh  time  within  the  last  eight 
years,  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission has  slithered  from  one  position  to 
another  on  this  question. 
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In  IMO  tb»  MCPO  !»»•  It*  blaalnc  to  the 
ThTM  8tot««  Brtdg*. 

In  1963  th*  NCFC  decided  to  defer  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  for  »  while. 

In  IBM  the  NCPC  voted  to  approve  a  com- 
plete freeway  eyetein  including  a  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge.  

In  1»«7  the  NCPC  asked  the  Department 
of  TraiMportatton  to  study  the  Idea  of  a  tun- 
nel at  the  Three  Sisters  site  rather  than  a 
bridge.  ^_^_, 

In  19«7,  after  DOT  said  that  a  bridge  at 
that  site  was  a  better  Idea,  the  NCPC.  on 
May  5.  agreed  to  stage-three  approval  of 
the  bridge. 

In  1967,  the  NCPC.  on  September  14.  re- 
fiised  to  give  stage-four  approval  to  the 
bridge. 

In  19««  the  NCPC,  disregarding  the  rec- 
ommendaUons  of  Its  own  staff  voted  to  eUml- 
nate  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  from  the  Dis- 
trict's freeway  system. 

What,  one  Is  forced  to  ask,  will  the  Na- 
Uonal  Capital  Planning  Commission  do  to- 
morrow? No  one.  least  of  all  the  NCPC,  seems 
to  know. 

We  do,  Ifcowever,  know  what  will  happen 
If  their  lat«*t  decision  Is  allowed  to  stand. 
More  automobiles  wUl  clog  reeldenUal  streets. 
The  result — more  accldenu  and  fatalities. 

More  and  more  time  will  be  consumed  get- 
ting to  and  from  work.  The  result— more 
businesses  wUl  move  to  the  suburbs.  The 
reeult  of  this:  a  decrease  In  the  Uxes  col- 
lected by  the  city  and  a  rising  rate  of  unem- 
ployment anjong  the  city's  population. 

A  rational  and  orderly  freeway  system  has 
been  developed  diu^ng  the  last  20  years.  Dur- 
ing this  ame,  33  major  studies  costing  20 
mUllon  doUars  have  been  made  of  our  high- 
way system.  All  but  one  have  supported  the 
need  for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

Why,  after  all  this  time  and  money,  do  we 
stUl  not  have  even  the  beginnings  of  an 
adequate  freeway  system?  Because  the  In- 
ability of  city  planners  and  ofBclals  to  make 
flrm  decisions  has  a  long  history  In  Wash- 
ington— as  evidenced  by  the  vacillation  of  the 
NCPC  during  the  last  eight  years. 

Congress  has  shown  the  courage  In  the 
pMt  to  assume  this  responsibility  We  be- 
lieve that  they  should  do  so  now. 


MINIMUM  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 


(Mr,  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  with  a  two- 
fold purposes:  to  correct  an  intolerable 
abuse  and  to  strengthen  our  country's 
financial  resources. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  minimum  Fed- 
eral income  tax  on  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations enjoying  substantial  incomes 
who  would  otherwise  pay  no  tax  what- 
soever. No  right  thinking  citizen.  I  claim, 
would  deny  that  the  problem  of  Income 
tax  avoidance  by  the  wealthy  has  now 
reached  serious  proportions.  People  are 
concerned  about  the  high-income  recip- 
ients who  pay  Uttle  or  no  Federal  income 
taxes.  For  example,  the  extreme  cases 
are  155  tax  returns  in  1967  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  above  $200,000  on  which 
no  Federal  income  taxes  were  paid,  In- 
cluding 21  returns  with  Incomes  above 
$1  million. 

This  unjust  and  wasteful  system  of 
collecting  Federal  revenues  must  be  re- 
formed or  the  country  and  the  Congress 
may  well  face  what  former  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Barr  has  called  a  taxpayer  revolt. 
This  rebellion  will  come  not  from  the 
poor  but  from  the  tens  of  millions  of 


middle  class  families  and  Individuals 
with  incomes  of  $7,000  to  $20,000  whose 
tax  payments  now  are  based  generally  on 
the  full  ordinary  rates  and  who  pay  over 
half  of  our  individual  income  taxes. 

The  question  then  is  not  whether  there 
should  be  tax  reform  but  what  path  It 
should  take  My  feeling  Is  that  a  straight- 
forward imposition  of  a  minimum  in- 
come Ux  will  achieve  the  most  efficient 
and  most  equitable  results  in  curtailing 
the  avoidance  of  Income  taxes  by  the 
wealthy.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
require  that  everyone  able  to  do  so  pay 
some  minimum  tax. 

So  complex  and  vast  is  our  tax  struc- 
ture now  that  a  number  of  features  of 
our  tax  laws  are  used  in  various  combi- 
nations oil  the  returns  of  those  with 
larger  incomes  who  pay  no  tax.  The 
most  common  provisions  utilized  to 
achieve  the  result  of  no  tax  Uablllty  are: 
First,  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction. 

Second,  the  exclusion  of  interest  on 
Ux-exempt  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
Third,  charitable  contributions  of  ap- 
preciated property  where  the  contribu- 
tion deduction  includes  gains  wlUch 
have  not  been  taxed  to  the  individual. 

Fourth,  percentage  depletion  derived 
from  income  from  the  extractive  indus- 
tries. 

Fifth,  large  amounts  of  income  taxed 
at  capital  gains  rates. 

Sixth,  depreciation  on  real  estate 
making  use  of  the  fast  depreciation 
methods. 

Seventh,  farm  losses  which  have  been 
offset  against  nonfarm  income. 

This  bill  would  cut  evenly  across  all 
the  avenues  taken  to  produce  no  tax  lia- 
bility. Moreover,  the  rate  of  minimum 
income  taxation  proposed  is  a  prudent 
and  just  one.  Those  Individuals  and 
those  corporations  to  be  taxed  under  the 
law  would  in  no  way  be  discriminated 
against;  instead  their  tax  liabilities 
would  be  brought  more  into  line  with 
the  tax  liabUities  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  taxpayers  with  medium- 
sized  Incomes. 


AGRICULTURAL  SUBSIDIES  PLACED 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  Government  subsidies,  particu- 
lars agricultural  subsidies,  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  public  discussion  of  late. 
Many  of  these  discussions  appear  to  be 
based  on  emotion  rather  than  fact.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  perceptive  edi- 
torial in  the  Corcoran,  Calif.,  Journal 
written  by  its  distinguished  editor  and 
publisher,  Mr.  Percy  M.  Whiteside: 
TuMUtms  DcsnvE  Mcoals  rot  D.S.  Caop 

COOPISATION 

When  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  convened  In  1788.  after  adopUng  the 
form  ok  oath  of  offlce  to  be  taken  by  govern- 
ment offlclaU,  Its  Initial  action  was  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tariff  law  (as  a  subsidy)  to  protect 
and  promote  farming,  Industry  and  the  in- 
fant American  merchant  fleet. 

This   established    the   basic    principle   of 


govemment  support.  dlrMUy  and  IndlrwrtJy. 
to  thoee  things  wtUch  were  held  as  vital  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  naUon. 

From  thU  early  beginning,  subsidies 
through  the  years  have  taken  many  forms. 

As  early  as  1827  Congress  made  appropria- 
tions and  granted  free  right-of-way  privi- 
leges to  private  canal  builders  to  support  and 
encourage  a  system  of  inland  waterways  as 
the  then  best  means  of  intersUte  transpor- 
tation of  goods  and  people.  ThU  was  In  ad- 
dition to  giving  canal  builders  6.340.339  acres 
of  land;  then  between  1860  and  1871  "gave" 
the  then  newly  expanding  railroads  180.000,- 
000  acres  of  land  as  an  outright  grant  and 
subsidy. 

After  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  the 
govemment  has  gradually  given  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars  as  subsidies  for  the  building 
of  millions  of  miles  of  roads  for  It*  Amert 
can  motorists.  This  U  stUl  going  on  by  th 
bUUons    of    dollars     of     taxpayers'     mone 
annually.  ^   . 

(Incidentally  the  PoeUl  Department  has 
also  been  subsidised  to  meet  lU  deflclU 
yearly  in  mall  handling  to  the  tune  of  several 
billion  dollars.) 

Again  comes  further  travel  and  transpor- 
tation needs  in  the  form  of  aviation  and  air- 
lines. This  modem  need  Is  also  being  subsi- 
dized by  our  govemment  at  considerable 
cost— but  we   think  with   good   reason. 

Also,  In  recent  years,  industrial  develop-  « 
ment,  the  "needs"  of  labor,  scientific  prog- 
ress and  literally  100  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, financed  or  substantially  assisted  and 
subsidy  supported  programs  and  projects 
have  almost  become  commonplace  In  men- 
tioning millions,  and  even  bllUona  of  dollars 
annually  In  govemment  expenditures  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

What  we  resent,  very  bitterly  and  right- 
eously. Is  that  although  helpful  govern- 
mental subsidies  are  granted  for  Innumer- 
able other  reasons,  the  very  minute  that 
agrlciUture  Is  Included— we  hear  great  wall- 
ing at  the  subsidy  waU  by  a  Senator  or  two 
that  farmers  are  "getting  rich"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government  and  taxpayers. 
That  Is  absolutely  NOT  true. 
In  the  first  place  theee  attempts  to  smear 
the  American  farmers  for  cooperating  with 
the  government's  own  programs,  which  are 
almost  always  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer. 

m  the  second  place,  tbe  "walls"  come  only 
from  Senators  who  represent  non-farming. 
metropoUtan  or  Industrial  states  and  are 
simply  seeking  to  stir  up  selfish  votes  to  pro- 
mote their  own  Individual  political  Interest*. 
And.  in  the  third  place,  their  contentions 
are  entirely  false  as  compared  to  the  facU. 
These  are: 

1  Farm  subsidies  save  the  American  people 
bUlions  of  dollars  yearly  In  otherwise  added 
taxes.  ^ 

2.  Were  It  not  for  the  "renting"  of  farm 
land  by  the  govemment.  as  much  a*  $6,000,- 
000.000  a  year  would  have  to  be  added  to 
government  expense  In  purchasing  surplus 
farm  crops  produced.  (This  Includes  cotton. 
grain,  sugar,  milk,  poultry  and  many  other 
crops  and  product*  under  controlled  price*.) 

3.  Interest  alone  on  the  difference  In  the 
bUllons  of  dollars  which  would  be  required 
from  the  government  far  more  than. repays 
the  taxpayer  and  the  treasury  of  the  United 
State*  for  the  comparatively  small  amount 
paid  to  farmers  and  producers  for  their  co- 
operation In  crop  control  programs. 

4  Exports  of  crop*  and  products,  such  as 
the  •Pood  for  Peace"  program  Is  of  great 
benefit  to  our  nation  In  many  ways  In  good 
wlU  and  actual  help  In  feeding  the  people  of 
many  foreign  nation*  beside*  boosting  our 
commercial  export*  by  bllUons  of  dollars 
yearly  In  foreign  purchases  to  stem  the  seri- 
ous outfiow  of  gold  from  this  Country. 

There  are  many  more  ways  In  which  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  made  great  contributions 
to  the  general  economy,  prosperity  and  prog- 
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rees  ot  our  Country — even  though  still  un- 
protected against  continually  decreasing 
market  prices  for  their  crop*  and  the  great 
gambles  which  they  grimly  risk,  year  after 
year,  against  the  adversities  of  often  dis- 
astrous weather  cotvfnUons. 

Unless  our  good  Congressmen  such  as  Burt 
Talcott,  Bob  Mathlas  and  several  hundred 
others  are  able  to  prevail  and  prevent  the 
further  fast  decimation  of  the  American 
farmer,  together  with  the  help  of  a  majority 
of  the  United  States  Senators,  we  fear  for 
the  fateful  and  dreadful  day  when  fftrmlng, 
food  and  fibre  have  been  trampled  under- 
ground by  senseless,  selfish  politicians. 

While  there  Is  still  time,  to  save  agriculture 
as  we  know  It  today,  we  hope  that  Congress 
will  recognize  Its  great  contribution  under 
the  American  form  of  subsidies,  and  award 
medal*  of  recognition  to  all  farmers  who 
have  given  their  full  cooperation  in  the  sub- 
sidy program  advanced  by  the  government. 


LOWERING    THE    NATIONAL    MINI- 
MUM  VOTING  AGE  TO   18 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1969,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  18,  as  I  did  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  that  any  person 
18  years  or  older  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote. 

Legislation  to  lower  the  national  min- 
imum votlijg  age  was  first  introduced  In 
1942.  Support  for  this  measure  has  been 
growing  rapidly  ever  since,  and  now  in- 
cludes such  groups  as  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  the  National  Education 
Association,  prominent  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  as  well  as  the  National 
Young  Democrats  and  National  Young 
Republicans.  It  was  supported  by  both  of 
the  recent  presidential  candidates,  and 
was  included  in  both  party  platforms. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
discuss  this  matter  today,  because  this 
morning  marked  the  ofiQclal  beginning  of 
an  organization  known  as  the  Youth 
Franchise  Coalition.  This  group  will  be 
a  spearhead  organization  working  on  a 
national  level  to  promote  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  Congress,  and  ratification 
by  the  States.  This  organizational  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  representatives  from 
many  organizations,  including  those 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  many  prom- 
inent persons  from  the  Congress.  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  associated  with  these 
young  people  whose  efforts  thus  far  have 
been  not  only  competent,  but  innovative 
and  courageous.  They  deserve  all  success. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  citizens 
In  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  bracket 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  decisions  which  determine  the 
course  of  the  country  they  will  be  leading 
in  the  coming  years.  The  arbitrary  age  of 
21  for  voting  privileges  in  most  of  our 
States  dates  back  to  the  dark  ages,  and 
is  no  longer  valid  In  any  way.  We  ask  so 
much  of  our  youth  today,  in  the  way  of 
maturity  and  participation;  and  yet  we 
deny  them  the  full  exercise  of  that  ma- 
turity— the  right  to  participate  in  the 
election  of  their  representatives  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  people 
in  this  country  are  better  educated,  bet- 
ter read,  and  more  conscious  of  the  ex- 


panding world  around  them  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  They  are  not  only 
aware  of  political  activity,  but  are  in- 
terested and  concerned  for  the  future 
of  their  country.  During  the  past  election 
alone,  the  youth  of  this  Nation  accom- 
plished so  much,  worked  incredibly  hard 
to  further  their  beliefs,  but  in  the  end, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  express  their 
choice  in  the  ballot  box.  They  could  speak 
out,  but  could  not  make  themselves  heard 
in  the  most  effective  way. 

I  think  it  is  admirable  to  note  that 
these  citizens  are  striving  to  be  able  to 
express  their  beliefs,  to  make  themselves 
heard  from  within  the  established  sys- 
tem— rather  than  using  less  acceptable 
means  of  making  themselves  heard  from 
without.  It  is  important  that  we  support 
these  efforts.  It  is  important  that  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation  have  a  say  in 
the  building  of  their  future. 

But  what  about  the  more  basic  rea- 
son for  giving  our  18-  to  20-year-old  citi- 
zens the  privilege  of  voting?  I  mentioned 
earlier  that  we  ask  a  great  deal  of  them 
in  the  way  of  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility. In  most  of  our  States,  18-year-olds 
must  stand  trial  in  criminal  court — they 
are  no  longer  considered  juveniles  under 
the  law.  In  most  States  one  need  only 
be  18  years  of  age  to  marry  without 
parental  consent.  In  many  States  18- 
year-olds  may  enter  into  written  con- 
tract and  be  held  responsible — they  are 
not  considered  juveniles.  In  many  States 
this  age  group  can  make  wills;  they  can 
purchase  insurance.  The  child  labor  pro- 
vision of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
does  not  apply  to  one  18  or  older.  Wel- 
fare aid  cannot  be  given  to  one  18  or 
over  unless  he  or  she  is  handicapped. 
They  have  been  given  the  responsibility 
of  the  lives  of  others  as  they  drive  cars 
and  purchase  guns  and  ammunition. 

All  these  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties are  given  at  or  by  the  age  of  18 — 
what  about  the  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility of  voting? 

Further,  what  about  the  principles  on 
which  our  beloved  country  was  founded? 
Many  18-year-olds  hold  jobs  and  pay 
taxes — whatever  happened  to  taxation 
without  representation?  Under  the  Dem- 
ocratic principles  set  forth  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  all  responsible  citizens  were 
given  the  privilege  of  choosing  those  men 
who  roake  the  policies  of  our  internal 
and  international  affairs — our  young 
men  who  are  drafted  into  the  armed 
services  at  18,  are  carrying  out  our  coun- 
trys  policies,  but  have  had  no  voice  in 
choosing  those  who  make  those  policies. 

By  the  age  of  18,  most  Americans  have 
completed  their  formal  education.  They 
have  just  completed  courses  in  the  func- 
tioning of  a  democracy,  and  the  found- 
ing of  their  country.  They  are  at  their 
highest  peak  of  interest.  That  is  the  time 
when  they  should  be  initiated  into  the 
responsibility  and  privilege  of  voting. 
Those  who  study  voting  behavior  have 
noted  that  persons  in  the  21  to  30  year 
age  bracket  have  one  of  the  lowest  voting 
participation  averages  in  the  electorate. 
They  suggest  that  one  cause  of  this  is 
the  denial  of  the  vote  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21,  when  the  enthusiasm  is  the 
highest.  On  the  other  hand,  studies  of  the 
18  and  21  voting  group  in  Kentucky  have 
indicated  that  this  unfortunate  trend  is 


to  some  degree  offset  by  permitting  this 
age  bracket  to  vote. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  median 
age  -in  our  population  is  getting  lower 
and  lower,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
older  citizens  are  living  much  longer.  The 
result  is  an  imbalance  in  the  electorate. 
Giving  our  18-year-old  citizens  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  voting  process  will 
counteract  this  imbalance.  We  must 
combine  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
age  with  the  energy  and  active  interest 
of  the  young. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  note  that  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  this  coim- 
try  supports  the  need  for  lowering  the 
minimum  voting  age.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  electoral  process  in  the  lour 
States  where  the  voting  age  Is  below  21 
already  have  been  much  encouraged  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  this  age  group  as  they 
study  the  questions  and  issues.  Their 
idealism  and  concern  for  the  future, 
their  education  and  background,  make 
them  among  the  most  Intelligent  voters 
today.  The  combination  of  all  the  perti- 
nent factors  makes  it  all  the  more  In- 
cumbent on  this  Congress  to  insure  that 
these  citizens  are  given  the  right  to  vote. 
Not  too  long  ago,  we  passed  the  voting 
rights  act,  but  that  legislation  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  because  it  excludes 
those  having  the  most  concern  for  the 
future — let  us  make  certain  that  the  91st 
Congress  acknowledges  their  concern  by 
giving  them  a  voice  in  that  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  say  many,  many 
things  and  give  many,  many  reasons  why 
our  18-year-olds  In  this  country  should 
vote.  But  the  greatest  argument  for  18- 
year-olds  voting  Is  the  18-year-old  Amer- 
ican of  today.  Should  anyone  have  a 
vague  idea  concerning  our  young  people, 
thinking  they  may  be  distraught  or  dis- 
couraged— we  might  ask  that  person  to 
visit  our  schools  and  our  imiversities  and 
find  out  what  they  are  doing  and  talk  to 
the  young  people.  They  would  be  amazed 
to  learn  how  intelligent  they  are,  how 
concerned  they  are,  and  how  much  they 
want  to  take  part  in  the  governing  proc- 
esses of  this  country. 

We  need  only  go  back  a  very  few 
months  to  see  that  these  young  people 
are  concerned.  We  saw  how  many  of 
them — because  they  believed  in  an  ideal, 
and  they  believed  In  a  direction  for  this 
country — ^left  their  schools,  for  a  semes- 
ter to  go  to  the  cold  snows  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  ring  doorbells  and  to  talk  to 
people  about  something  that  they  be- 
lieved in.  Whether  we  believed  in  their 
candidate  or  not.  and  whether  we  be- 
lieved as  they  did  concerning  Vietnam, 
we  must  be  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  willing  to  do  this  and  go 
through  this  hardship  to  try  to  promote 
the  kind  of  coimtry  they  want  In  the 
future. 

These  young  people  went  from  the 
snows  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  plains  of 
Kansas  and  out  to  California  because 
they  believed  in  something.  They  worked 
within  our  established  processes. 

Many  have  noticed  the  things  that 
have  happened  on  the  college  campuses. 
But  whether  It  be  at  Berkeley  or  Colum- 
bia, one  thing  that  we  adults  can  be 
happy  and  grateful  for.  is  that  these 
young  people  care  and  they  care  enough 
to  try  to  do  something  for  their  country. 

All  of  us  who  went  through  the  recent 
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election  were  certainly  made  to  feel  very 
grateful  that  ao  many  young  people  toor 
part  In  our  congressional  campaigns. 
They  worked  evening  after  evening,  and 
on  weekends,  and  rang  doorbells.  They 
used  this  method  of  trying  to  talk  to 
adults  who  can  vote— and  urging  them 
to  vote  a  certain  way. 

Many  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
these  young  people  on  election  day  while 
we  waited  for  the  returns  to  come  in. 
There  was  great  frustration  there  be- 
cause the  rest  of  us  could  go  down  to  the 
polling  places  and  make  an  affirmative 
and  direct  gesture  by  voUng.  This  was 
denied  to  these  yoimg  people. 
Let  us  deny  it  to  them  no  longer. 
Our  young  people  today  have  many 
quesUons— questions  that  we  must  try  to 
answer.  We  may  not  be  able  to  answer  aU 
these  questions  In  our  time,  but  It  Is  a 
good  and  hopeful  sign  that  they  are  con- 
cerned enough  to  be  asking  them  and 
thtr^king  about  them. 

W*  may  talk  about  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  teU  them  that  we  are  saving  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  They  ask.  why 
we  have  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  killing 
and  injuring  about  200.000  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  and  womwi  and 
children.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,      t  .  .^ 

Oh.  we  brag  about  our  civil  rights. 
They  say.  "Why  Is  it  that  so  many  of  the 
young  people  in  this  country  can  light  in 
our  wars  but  they  cannot  Uve  in  our 
suburbs?"  Where  Is  the  answer  to  that? 
We  may  justifiably  be  able  to  teU  them. 
"Things  in  this  country  are  much  better 
than  they  used  to  be."  And  they  can  re- 
ply, 'Yes.  but  why  are  they  stUl  as  bad 
as  they  are?" 

So  we  in  the  91st  Congress  should  deal 
with  those  who  are  asking  the  questions, 
groping  for  solutions.  We  should  not 
only  demand  great  responsibility  from 
them,  but  we  should  give  them  a  basic 
responsibility  and  privilege.  Let  us  hope 
that  from  this  House  of  Representatives, 
in  this  91st  Congress,  it  wiU  be  said  that 
we  have  made  the  young  people  in  this 
country  traly  partners  in  developing  our 
future,  because  we  legislators  are  not 
legislating  our  future.  We  are  legislating 
their  future. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  eun  happy  to  note  today  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  Youth  Franchise 
Coalition  which  will  spearhead  activities 
aimed  at  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
those  who  have  reached  age  18. 

The  move  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
has  come  before  the  Congress  time  and 
time  again.  Each  time  Congress  has 
failed  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
our  young  adults  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  20.  This  failure.  I  think,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  determination  and  a 
tenacious  clinging  to  tradition  for  tradi- 
tion's sake. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  year  we 
will  demonstrate  to  our  young  people  and 
to  our  citizens  as  a  whole  that  we  are 
aware  that  times  are  changing  and  that 
quick  answers  are  required  for  old 
problems. 

In  the  past  several  years  this  coimtry 
has  witnessed  a  significant  growth  in  the 
maturity  and  social  awareness  of  our 
younger  citizens.  While  a  few  of  them 
have  yielded  to  violence  and  disruption 


to  danonstrate  their  frustration  with  the 
problems  of  our  society,  many,  many 
more  are  involved  in  making  meaning- 
ful contributions  toward  solving  these 
problems. 

Having  just  come  through  a  presiden- 
tial election  year,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
contributions  made  by  the  young  Demo- 
crats and  the  young  Republicans.  Our 
young  people  serve  in  VISTA;  In  the 
Peace  Corps:  In  church  organizations, 
COTicerned  with  the  betterment  of  our 
society:  and  of  course,  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  defending  our  constitutional  right 
to  select  our  own  Representotives  and 
shape  our  jfcavernment. 

The  responsible  young  adult  of  today 
is  better  Informed,  better  educated,  and 
better  prepared  to  assume  the  full  duties 
and  rights  of  citizenship  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Current  surveys  indicate 
that  today's  youth  read  more  news- 
papers, more  magazines,  and  more  books 
than  their  fathers  and  grandfatheiS  ever 

did. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  so  much  evidence 
before  us  that  young  adults  of  18.  19.  and 
20  are  qualified  to  vote  and  participate 
in  our  Government.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  broaden  the  base  of 
democracy  and  let  them  in.  In  1953.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  told  his  coUeagues  In 
the  Senate  that — 

Extending  the  suffrage  to  18-year-ol<U  wlU 
broaden  the  baae  of  democracy  not  only  by 
the  number  of  young  people  which  It  Unm»- 
dlately  add«  to  our  voting  populaUon;  but 
also  by  encouraging  the  participation  of 
these  people  at  an  age  when  they  are  en- 
thusiastic and  interested  In  government  and 
politics. 

He  observed  at  that  time  that— 
This  wlU  enable  us  to  make  real  inroads  in 
voter  apathy  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
I  mtroduced  House  Joint  Resolution  342 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  This  resolu- 
tion which  I  originally  Introduced  In  the 
90th  Congress.  caUs  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  enfranchise  18-year-olds. 
I  feel  that  the  tremendous  Improve- 
ments in  our  educational  and  communi- 
cation systems  have  produced  a  genera- 
tion that  Is  much  better  educated  than 
any  In  American  history  and  thus  ready 
for  the  franchise.  A  high  percentage  of 
today's  youth  graduate  fron  high  school. 
The  young  men  of  this  generation  are  re- 
quired to  defend  their  country  at  18  and 
they  have  iesponded  magnificently.  Gov- 
emmeril  policies  with  regard  to  the  draft 
and  foreign  affairs  affect  their  lives  more 
vitally  than  they  do  any  other  segment  of 
the  American  population.  Their  voices 
should  be  added  to  the  voting  population. 
It  may  seem  unusual,  but  the  average 
person  at  18  Is  better  informed  regarding 
his  Government  and  tends  to  register 
more  readUy  at  18  than  at  21.  The  young 
person    at    18    Is    generaUy    stUl    in    a 
stable  home  environment,  attending  high 
school,  and  is  Involved  In  formal  educa- 
tional courses  on  government.  During  the 
3  years  between  18  and  21.  the  average 
young  person  leaves  home  to  work,  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  attend  college,  or  be 
married.  Often  these  young  people  move 
to  other  SUtes  with  difficult  residence 
requirements  on  registration  and  absen- 
tee voting.  A  combination  of  these  fac- 
tors often  results  In  many  young  people 


not  being  able  to  vote  until  they  are  25 
or  30.  At  this  later  age,  they  usually  have 
become  burdened  with  many  other  re- 
sponsibilities and  are  less  informed  about 
those  seeking  office.  They  frequently  fall 
to  ever  effectively  participate  In  their 
Government. 

A  final  factor  is  that  our  young  people 
have  responded  in  magnificent  fashion 
to  the  responsibilities  of  this  age,  not  only 
by  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  but  by 
participating  In  programs  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  Vista,  and  in  addition,  they 
have  tried  to  participate  in  politics.  They 
want  to  be  a  part  of  America's  institu- 
tions and  if  they  are  able  to  participate 
in  the  American  democracy  by  voting  at 
18.  then  they  will  be  given  a  constructive 
alternative    to    demonstrating    in    the 

Mr.  Speaker,  lowering  the  voting  age 
below  21  has  already  been  accepted  In 
three  States  with  no  adverse  effects,  and 
I  hope  it  will  become  a  national  policy. 
In  the  meantime.  I  hope  the  State  of 
Washington  will  adopt  such  a  program. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  an  advocate  for  a  number  of  years 
of  lowering  the  voting  age.  In  fact.  House 
Joint  Resolution  32.  which  I  Introduced. 
Is  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  would  grant  the  right  to  vote  to 
persons  18  years  old  and  also  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
youth  of  America.  Our  young  people  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  military, 
in  the  Peace  Corps.  In  Vista,  In  their  In- 
volvement with  the  complex  Issues  con- 
fronting our  society.  Their  awareness  and 
concern  with  the  destiny  of  our  country 
is  Indeed  Impressive. 

My  personal  contact  with  young  people 
in  my  congressional  office  has  extended 
over  many  years.  I  personally  have  11  in- 
terns working  for  me.  All  are  college  stu- 
dents and  most  are  In  the  18  to  21  age 
group.  My  conversations  with  them  and 
their  performance  as  part  of  my  staff 
have  confirmed  my  conviction  that  18- 
year-olds  are  certainly  capable  of  voting 
intelligently  and  often  more  mtelligently 
then  older  members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  rise 
in  support  of  legislation  which  would 
permit  our  18-year-olds  the  right  to  cast 
their  vote  In  our  elections. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  time 
has  arrived  that  we  place  this  right  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  follow  us  In 
charting  the  course  of  this  Nation. 

Leaders  of  both  parties  In  this  House 
have  expressed  their  support  of  this  idea 
through  the  introduction  of  the  many 
bills  now  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this 
91st  Congress  should  not  teke  favorable 
and  early  action  on  the  pending  bills. 

Any  delay  in  this  respect  smiounts  to 
an  extension  of  time  during  which  our 
young  men  and  women  are  denied  the 
right   to  become   full   partners  in   our 

We  pursue  a  course  of  welcoming 
young  citizens  into  the  service  organiza- 
tions; of  urging  them  to  participate  in 
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political  and  government  activities;  we 
expound  c«i  the  need  for  youth  involve- 
ment and  the  need  of  responsible  switions 
by  young  people.  And  we  continue  to 
withhold  from  them  the  most  vital  outlet 
of  expression — the  ballot. 

In  looking  into  the  past,  our  Nation 
has  manifested  its  wisdom  in  extending 
the  right  to  vote  by  including  women  in 
our  electoral  structure.  This  action  took 
place  in  1920  and.  In  1964,  we  chose  to 
remove  the  prerequisite  of  payment,  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  part  of  our  voting  process. 
These  two  constitutional  amendments 
permitted  our  Government  to  function 
on  the  broadest  possible  scale  of  citizen 
participation.  We  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  afford  this  right  to  more  than 
10  million  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21.  Our  country  would  benefit 
greatly  by  this  action  which  should  be 
our  primary  objective  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  constantly  advo- 
cated lowering  the  voting  age.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  Introduce  measures  to  that 
effect  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Congress 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  matter  are 
numerous  and  one  of  the  main  ones  Is 
found  In  the  Democratic  Party  Conven- 
tion platform  section  on  youth,  which 
states: 

We  win  support  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

We  can  make  good  on  that  promise 
that  is  long  overdue. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  young  people 
of  this  generation  are  more  enlightened 
and  better  prepared  educationally  than 
were  Americans  of  previous  generations. 

Our  youthful  voters  will  bring  fresh 
enthusiasm  and  ideals  Into  our  political 
arena.  If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  their 
desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  political  scene, 
I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  political  cam- 
paigns of  just  a  few  months  ago.  Untold 
hours  of  volunteer  help  was  given  to  the 
major  candidates  for  the  high  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  as  well  as 
to  candidates  for  the  Congress,  and  lesser 
community  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  no  longer  deny  the 
right  to  the  ballot  to  our  young  gen- 
eration. Let  us  develop  a  full  partnership 
between  the  experience  of  our  genera- 
tion and  the  vitality  of  our  future  gen- 
eration. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  extending  the  voting 
privilege  to  those  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21,  and  join  with  our  col- 
leagues today  in  saluting  the  recent  or- 
ganization of  the  Youth  Franchise  Coali- 
tion— the  first  national  effort  op  behalf 
of  lowering  the  voting  age.        **>»,  > 

The  idea  to  lower  the  voting  age  has 
been  under  continuing  review  since  at 
least  1942,  when  the  late  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Vandenberg,  sponsored  a 
joint  resolution  in  the  Senate  to  extend 
the  voting  privilege,  and  the  then  Rep- 
resentative and  now  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Randolph,  introduced  a 
similar  joint  resolution  in  the  House. 
Since  that  time,  many,  many  proposals 
have  been  sponsored  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  extend  the  voting 
privilege,  m  the  90th  Congress  I  spon- 


sored a  joint  resolution  which  would  sub- 
mit to  the  States  a  constittrclonal  amend- 
ment prohibiting  denial  of  the  vote  on 
account  of  age  to  anyone  18  years  of  age 
or  older. 

Today,  even  more  so  than  in  1942  or 
ever  before,  our  youth  deserve  the  right 
to  vote.  They  are  undoubtedly  better 
equipped  than  before  to  exercise  respon- 
sibly the  voting  privilege.  The  average 
18-year-old  has  just  completed  high 
school  studies  in  American  history  and 
civics.  In  47  of  our  50  States,  courses  in 
American  Government,  comparative  gov- 
ernment, political  process,  American 
history,  and  others  are  required  of  each 
high  school  graduate.  Thus,  the  18-year- 
old,  just  out  of  high  school,  is  well  in- 
formed about  the  political  process,  and  is 
eager  to  join  in  it.  He  is  prime  for  civic 
responsibility.  By  refusing  him  the  vote, 
we  pull  the  rug  from  beneath  his  feet. 
and  leave  him  suspended  for  3  years.  The 
consequences  show  in  our  voting  statis- 
tics. Studies  Indicate  that  the  21  to  30 
age  voter  group  has  one  of  the  poorer 
turnout  average.  One  very  probable  rea- 
son for  this  could  be  the  interim  period 
between  18  and  21  when  our  young  citi- 
zens are  not  permitted  to  vote.  Too  often, 
interest  wanes.  The  initial  impetus  to 
join  in  the  political  process  is  squan- 
dered. 

I  think  it  is  significant  for  me  to  point 
out  that  I  have  been  receiving  an  in- 
creasing number  of  letters  from  high 
school  seniors  who  express  their  strong 
support  for  lowering  the  voting  age. 
Many  of  them  cite  their  recent  studies 
and  their  anxiousness  to  be  partici- 
pants in  the  processes  they  have  read 
about.  Our  democracy  was  built  on.  and 
continues  to  grow  on,  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual concern  and  participation — we 
should  not  let  this  interested  group  dis- 
perse without  allowing  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate.  Their  idealism  and 
enthusiasm  would  Indeed  bring  a  fresh 
breeze  to  the  conduct  of  politics. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  controversial 
argument  that  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  fight  are  old  enough  to  vote.  Critics  of 
this  proposition  suggest  that  no  correla- 
tion holds  between  the  qualities  needed  to 
vote  Intelligently  and  those  requisite  to 
fighting.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of 
course.  It  seems  to  me,  nonetheless,  that 
both  fighting  and  voting  assume  a  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility  In  the  indi- 
vidual. I  submit  that  our  18-,  19-,  and 
20-year-olds  have  displayed  a  keen  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility  when  it  comes 
to  fighting  for  our  country.  I  believe  they 
will  make  equally  responsible  voters. 

An  even  stronger  reason  for  extending 
the  vote  to  young  people,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  are  the  serious  legal  re- 
sponsibilities which  appertain  to  them. 
For  example,  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  can  sign  job  contracts 
and  are  required  to  pay  property  and 
income  taxes,  and  many  do.  They  are 
considered  adults  by  insurance  compa- 
nies and  can  sign  contracts  for  coverage 
which  are  legal  and  binding.  All  of  these 
responsibilities  imply  a  measure  of  in- 
telligence and  good  sense  among  18-  to 
21 -year-olds.  They  raise  the  inevitable 
question:  "If  we  can  trust  them  with 
these  responsibilities,  how  can  we  then 
deny  them  the  vote?" 


In  addition  to  the  support  this  pro- 
posal has  received  In  the  Congress,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Registration 
and  Voting  Participation  in  its  1963  re- 
port stated  that  it  believed  the  low-voter 
participation  of  the  age  group  from  21 
to  30  may  stem  from  the  fact  that  "by 
the  time  they  have  turned  21  many 
young  people  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess that  their  interest  in  public  affairs 
has  waned."  Their  conclusion  agrees 
with  my  own.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  each  State  give  careful 
consideration  to  reducing  the  minimum 
voting  age  to  18.  Almost  all  of  the  States 
have  considered  lowering  the  voting  age. 
In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  the  senate 
passed  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1967  to  lower  the  voting  age. 
In  addition,  the  constitutional  revision 
commission  in  Florida  recommended 
lowering  the  age  to  18.  Unfortunately, 
the  State  house  of  representatives  did 
not  share  the  senate's  support  for  the 
proposal  and  no  change  was  effected  in 
1968  when  the  State  revised  its  consti- 
tution. However,  the  push  to  lower  the 
age  has  again  been  started,  this  time  in 
the  house  by  Dade  County  Representa- 
tive Gerald  Lewis  who  has  submitted  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  constitution. 

The  activities  throughout  the  coun- 
try—in the  Congress,  in  State  legisla- 
tures, and  among  students,  have  shown 
me  that  there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  lower  voting  age  pro- 
posal. Heretofore,  however,  there  has  not 
been  a  national  organization  to  help 
spearhead  the  campaign.  I  hope  that  the 
Youth  Franchise  Coalition  can  provide 
this  central  organization.  The  coalition 
was  initiated  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  which  met  early  in  Decem- 
ber of  1968  with  a  number  of  national 
organi&tions.  It  is  a  nonpartisan  coali- 
tion of  youth  and  adult  organizations 
including  the  following: 

The  Citizens  Division  of  the  Demo- 
crd.t]ic  Psii'tv 

The  Committee  for  Community  Af- 
fairs. 

National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Youth  Division. 

National  Education  Association. 

Student  NEA. 

U.S.  National  Student  Association. 

U.S.  Youth  Council. 

Young  Democrat  Clubs  of  America. 

Young  Republic  National  Federation. 

I  strongly  hope  that  the  coalition  is 
able  to  formulate  a  workable  and  effec- 
tive program  for  furthering  the  cam- 
paign for  extending  the. voting  privilege, 
and  that  the  Congress  will  act  to  meet 
this  national  demand. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oscar 
Wilde  once  wrote : 

The  youth  of  America  is  their  oldest  tradi- 
tion; 
It  has  been  going  on  now  for  300  years. 

And  I  submit  it  is  a  fine  tradition. 

When  we  think  of  the  word  youth,  we 
think  of  vigor,  freshness,  activity,  and 
promise. 

The  young  people  of  this  country  have 
shown  that  they  embody  all  of  these 
qualities,  and  with  minor  exceptions,  re- 
sponsibility. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  society. 
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and  the  rekHty  of  Instant  eommunica- 
tion5,  18-year-old8  todmy  are  far  more 
more  edticated  and  more  Involved  than 
their  predecessors. 

As  a  father  of  teena^rs.  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  had  summer  in- 
terns working  with  Uiy  staff,  and  in  my 
experience  speaking  before  the  high 
school  and  college  students  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
the  young  people  of  today  are  the  bright- 
est and  finest  in  the  world.  For  the  most 
part,  they  will  live  up  to  the  faith  and 
trust  we  place  in  them. 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  18- year -old  voting  rights 
amendment  which  I  Introduced  2  years 
ago  in  the  90th  Congress,  and  reintro- 
duced this  week,  and  to  include  my  state- 
ments of  February  21  and  March  21, 
1967.  as  further  evidence  of  my  support: 
[From  the  CoNORCsnoNAi.  Rccobb  FBb.  31. 
10671 

Mr.  MooBHCAO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introduc- 
ing todav  a  joint  reaolutton  propoalng  an 
amendme&t  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  thAf  would  extend  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  our  citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  yean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  during  the 
last  election  campaign  to  address  and  answer 
questions  from  members  of  two  political  sci- 
ence classes  at  one  of  Pittsburgh's  Ane  high 
schools.  Taylor  AUderdlce. 

I  was  Unpressed  with  the  broad  knowledge 
the  students  had  of  the  American  political 
system  and  their  understanding  of  the  Issues 
involved  In  my  own  local  campaign.  They  dis- 
played a  strong  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  their 
city,  their  State,  and  their  Nation,  and  ex- 
pnaaed  a  keen  desire  to  demonstrate  their 
•MiM  of  responsibility  by  voting. 

Since  the  election.  I  have  asked  several 
of  my  colleagues  about  their  experiences  with 
young  people  in  their  districts,  and  their 
reactions  cooflrm  my  feeling  that  American 
youth  today  Is  well  Informed,  well  versed  In 
the  American  political  process,  and  eminently 
quaUfled  to  participate  In  that  process 
through  voting  la  elections  at  all  levels. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  at  the  age  of  18 
that  most  of  our  young  citizens  are  most 
strongly  motivated  to  become  responsible 
contributors  to  our  democratic  system. 

In  the  later  high  school  years,  they  are 
offered  a  broad  range  of  history,  social  science, 
political  science,  and  civics  courses,  all  de- 
signed to  heighten  their  Interest  in  and  their 
sense  of  responsibility  for  our  Nation's  demo- 
cratic process. 

At  the  same  time.  Improvement*  In  all  our 
communications  media  make  It  poaslble  for 
our  young  citizens  to  stay  abreast  of  events 
In  their  localities.  In  their  States,  and  acrosa 
the  land.  Their  studies  enable  them  to  In- 
terpret what  they  see.  hear,  and  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  sophistication. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  of  our  3.900.000  high 
school  graduates  this  year,  only  55  percent,  or 
1.595.000  young  people,  will  go  on  to  some 
form  of  higher  education.  The  others.  1.305.- 
000  of  them.  wlU  enter  thAlabor  market  or 
the  Armed  Forces  to  begin  pnUclpatlng  fully 
In  the  productive  or  protectlv^lbnctlona  of 
our  national  life.  >. 

For  these  youthful  citizens.  aU  ^l^wbom 
must  live  under  the  laws  we  pass  and  wme 
of  whom  must  die  for  the  poUcies  we  sup- 
port, there  to  a  3-year  wait  before  they  can 
claim  a  voice  In  determining  these  laws  and 
policies — the  right  to  vote. 

These  are  3  year*  In  which  their  early  In- 
terest in  poUtlcs  and  their  desire  to  vote  may 
subside  permaneatly,  3  years  in  which  the 
chance  to  develop  a  bablt  of  voting  may  b« 
lost,  perhaps  forever. 

For  collage  student*,  this  problem  to  les* 
acute.  Their  awakened  Interest  in  politics  and 


public  taauea  la  nurtured  In  both  cunicular 
and  extracurricular  aettvltle*.  They  can  de- 
velop the  habit  of  voting  In  campus  mock 
electloas  and  polltleal  poito.  They  emerge 
from  college  at  31  ready  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  can  be  fairly  argued 
that  45  percent  of  our  Nation's  young 
people — Increasingly  well  educated,  affluent 
and  Influential  young  people — are  being 
denied  at  a  critical  stage  in  their  lives  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  voting. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  all  our  citizens  who 
have  reached  th*  age  of  18  the  right  to  vote 
would  prove  Itself  of  great  value  not  only  to 
our  young  people  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  side*  of  the 
aisle  to  Introduce  similar  Joint  resolutions, 
so  that  we  may  quickly  extend  the  privilege 
of  full  partlclpaUon  in  our  democratic  proc- 
ess to  the  fine  young  citizens  of  thto  and 
future  generations. 

I  From  the  Conoxzssional  Rxcobo, 

Mar.  31.  1987] 

Action  ro*  thk  18-Tka*-Olo  Votm 

( Extension  of  Remark*  of  Hon.  WnxiAM  S. 

MooBHKAO.  of  Pennsylvania,  In  the  House 

of    Representatives.    Tuesday    March    31. 

1987) 

Mr.  MooEHCAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month  ago 
today  I  Introduced  a  resolution  providing 
that — 

"The  right  to  vote  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  age." 

Many  of  my  colleague*  have  Introduced 
similar  bills  during  thU  Congrea*. 

tn  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  thU  body 
at  the  time  I  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 348. 1  said : 

"American  youth  today  U  well-informed, 
well-versed  In  the  American  political  proc- 
ess, and  eminently  quallfled  to  partldpata 
In  that  process  through  voting." 

I  noted  also  that  the  many  young  people 
to  whom  I  talkad  dvulng  my  last  campaign 
"displayed  a  strong  Interest  In  the  affairs  of 
their  city,  their  State  and  their  Nation,  and 
expressed  a  keen  desire  to  demonstrate  their 
sense  of  responsibility  by  voting." 

As  evidence  of  the  strong  desire  our  young 
citizens  feel  to  participate  In  our  democratic 
processes  through  voting,  I  include  In  the 
Bxcoao  at  thto  point  an  article  by  Robert 
Johnson,  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Blarch 
IS.  1987. 

The  article  concern*  the  formation  of  an 
organization  of  Pittsburgh  high  school  stu- 
dents, their  parent*  and  their  teachers, 
called  Make  It  18.  The  organization,  dedicated 
to  seeing  that  the  voting  age  Is  lowered  to 
18,  to  les*  than  3  week*'  old.  and  already  ha* 
more  than  130  member*. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Johnson's 
article  to  see  what  compelling  arguments 
these  articulate  young  people  present  far  low- 
ering the  voting  age  to  18. 

The  article  follows: 

"VoTV  AT  18  Bm  Has  PzaaoNAL  Touch 

"(By  Robert  Johnson) 

-Mike  Wallgorakl  will  be  18  years  old  next 

August  and  a  most  welcome  birthday  present 

a*  far  a*  he's  concerned,  would  be  the  right 

to  vote. 

"Mike,  a  senior  at  South  High  School,  to 
president  of  'Make  it  Eighteen.'  a  group  of 
students,  parenu  and  teachers  dedicated  to 
lowering  the  voting  age. 

"A  FAST  ST  AST 

"Only  a  week  old.  the  organization  boasts 
a  membership  of  more  than  130. 

"  'Of  course  we  all  feel  that  If  you're  old 
enough  to  flght  and  die  for  your  country 
you're  old  enough  to  vote,'  Mike  said.  'But 
there  are  other  consideration*.' 


"  "Hie  population  to  growing  younger.'  he 
said.  'Everything  is  getting  younger.  Youth 
to  taking  over  anyway  and  pretty  soon  we're 
going  to  have  to  vote.' 

"  'I'd  Ilk*  to  vote  because  I'd  like  to  have  a 
say  In  what's  going  on.'  Mike  said.  'I  don't 
like  to  be  left  out.' 

"The  vice  president  of  the  organization, 
Mike  Zlzto.  18.  a  senior.  Insisted: 

"  'We're  not  the  future  generation.  We're 
the  now  generation. 

"  'We're  tired  of  leaving  everything  up  to 
other  people  and  having  them  tell  us  whether 
we  can  breathe  and  what  to  do.  We  de8er\e 
a  chance  to  prove  our  maturity  In  a  world 
of  fast-maturing  attitudes.' 

"Secretary  Mary  Jane  Stelmach.  16.  a  Jun- 
ior, said  'the  voting  age  should  be  changed 
because  most  students  get  their  training  for 
voting  in  high  school.' 

"  'If  there's  a  three-year  pause  before  they 
can  vote  they  forget  what  they've  learned.' 
she  said.  'If  you  have  the  training  you 
should  be  able  to  use  It.' 

"WHEBE   IDEA  ORICINA'TKD 

"The  Idea  for  'Make  It  Eighteen'  originated 
In  th*  classroom  of  Robert  E.  Wright,  an  11th 
and  13th  grade  hUtory  and  Engltoh  teacher 
at  South  High. 

"  'We  were  talking  about  voting  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.'  Mr.  Wright  said,  'and  one  of 
the  student*  asked.    Why  can't  we  votef 

"  'I  told  them  It's  the  law.  I  told  them  the 
only  thing  they  could  do  was  change  the  law 
by  amending  the  State  or  Federal  Constitu- 
tions. 

"  'There's  a  bill  In  Congress  which  would 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  so  we  decided  to 
attack  on  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels. ' 

"RECEIVZD  APPKOVAL 

"Before  the  student*  could  organize  and 
solicit  funds,  however,  their  project  had  to 
receive  the  approval  of  Principal  Jdin  M. 
McLaughlin. 

"  'A*  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  I  don't 
think  the  Idea  has  any  merit.'  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin said  in  authorizing  the  project.  'I  don't 
agree  with  them,  but  I  think  they're  entitled 
to  their  opinions.' 

"  'We've  been  organized  about  a  week  now,' 
said  Mr.  Wright.  'Our  biggest  problem  U 
funds.  There's  a  fee  of  15  cent*  a  year  so  It 
took  100  members  to  get  $15.' 

"  'We  placed  an  ad  In  The  Press  which  cost 
$9.70  and  rented  a  poet  office  box  for  three 
months  at  $1.50  a  month.'  he  aald  "ITiat 
was  the  end  of  our  $15.' 

"The  ad  first  appeared  In  the  personal  sec- 
tion of  The  Press  want  ad*  Saturday  and  ran 
through  yesterday. 

"  'So  far  we've  enrolled  over  100  students 
and  20  adults  and  we've  only  been  oa  thto  for 
a  few  days,'  Mr.  Wright  said. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  public — 66  percent  ac- 
cording to  a  1968  Gallup  poll — that  the 
time  has  arrived  to  extend  the  voting 
franchise  to  18-year-olds. 

By  way  of  background,  this  proposal  is 
not  new.  It  was  first  put  forward  by  Sen- 
ator Arthvir  Vandenberg  in  1942.  Since 
then,  Georgia  became  the  first  State  to 
permit  voting  by  persons  under  21  in 
1943.  In  1955.  the  State  of  Kentucky  took 
similar  action,  permitting  18-year-olds  to 
vote.  In  1959,  when  they  entered  the 
Union,  the  constitutions  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  provided,  respectively,  voting  by 
those  19  and  older  and  those  20  and  older. 
In  every  session  of  Congress  since  1942, 
tiiere  have  been  proposals  to  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  18-year-olds.  In  fact, 
in  the  90th  session  of  Congress,  over  50 
resolutions  were  introduced  cailing  for 
such  a  constitutional  amendment. 
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Today,  there  are  many  cogent  reasons 
favoring  lowering  the  voting  age.  First, 
young  people  are  better  educated  than 
ever  before.  The  Ot&ce  of  Education  re- 
ports that  today  75  percent  of  our  young 
people  graduate  from  high  school  and 
40  percent  attend  college.  This  compares 
favorably  to  the  situation  in  1940  when 
only  45  percent  completed  high  school 
and  16  percent  went  on  to  college. 

Not  only  are  young  adults  for  the  most 
part  better  educated  than  their  parents, 
but  also  they  have  had  the  facilities  to 
be  more  knowledgeable  about  public  af- 
fairs. Almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
requires  high  school  instruction  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  including  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
A  tion.   In  addition,  many  young  people 

\J^  actively    participate    in    public    service 

through  Vista,  Job  Corps,  Peswie  Corps, 
Teachers  Corps,  and  community  action 
,  [  programs.  Further,  mass  communication 
l'  and  opportunity  for  travel  have  given 
I  young  people  broaid  exposure  to  the  great 
problems  and  issues  facing  our  country 
and  the  world. 

In  the  third  place,  our  young  adults 
have  ^own  tremendous  eagerness  and 
enthiisiasm  for  working  in  political  cam- 
paigns and  in  particular  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign.  I  am  sure  many  Mem- 
bers can  cite  the  valuable  assistance 
which  young  persons  have  provided  in 
their  campaigns  as  well  as  in  t'leir  ofiQces. 
This  participation  in  politics  and  Gov- 
ernment provides  important  training  for 
roles  as  future  leaders  of  our  country  and 
our  communities.  As  active  participants 
in  the  process  of  campaigning  for  their 
candidates,  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
remain  passive  spectators  in  the  process 
of  electing  their  candidates. 

Fourth,  yoimg  persons  are  demon- 
strating their  desire  for  the  right  to  vote 
by  mobilizing  a  broad  national  efifort. 
They  are  not  merely  sitting  back  asking 
Congress  to  give  them  this  right  but  in- 
stead are  mounting  a  broad-based  cam- 
paign across  the  coimtry.  One  group,  for 
instance,  called  LUV — Let  Us  Vote — has 
almost  overnight  established  college  and 
high  school  chapters  across  this  Nation 
to  express  their  concern  for  18-year-old 
voting.  Another  group.  Youth  Franchise 
Coalition,  has  been  set  up  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Education  Association 
for  a  concerted  national  effort  to  secure 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  extend  voting  rights  to  18-year-old 
citizens. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  require  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  18  and'  21  to 
act  as  adults.  In  many  i  aspects,  both 
State  and  Federal  laws  and  courts  clas- 
sify them  as  adults,  for  example,  mar- 
riage, draft,  criminal  liability,  and  right 
to  enter  certain  legal  contracts.  Thus, 
it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
that  they  be  treated  as  adults  when  it 
comes  to  exercising  our  highest  privilege 
of  citizenship,  the  right  to  vote. 

They  are  iniact  adults.  They  possess, 
on  the  whole,  more  knowledge  and  in- 
terest in  government  and  the  political 
process  than  do  their  jiarents.  They  bring 
a  fresh  and  lively  approach  to  politics 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  wane 
between  18  toid  21.  They  can  and  do  ex- 
ercise an  intelligent  vote  as  four  of  our 
States  can  testify  by  their  experience, 


and,  as  recent  events  have  proven,  when 
they  are  frustrated  by  exclusion  from  the 
decisionmaking  process  affecting  their 
vital  interests,  they  may  attempt  to  find 
answers  outside  our  Democratic  system. 
For  all  these  reasons  and  others,  I  think 
it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  coun- 
try to  include  these  young  people  in  the 
electorate. 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  endorsed  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  tc 
18-year-olds.  The  time  has  come  to  grant 
young  people  full  participation  in  our 
Democratic  process. 

I  strongly  support  the  right  to  vote  for 
these  11  million  presently  disenfran- 
chised citizens. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
enthusiasm  to  support  the  remarks  and 
the  proposal  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  to  enfranchise  the 
18-year-old  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  representative  in  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature  for  10  years,  I  consistently 
supported  proposals  in  my  own  State  to 
allow  18-year-olds  to  vote.  I  felt  then, 
as  I  do  now,  that  when  our  Government 
asks  young  men  to  perform  military 
service,  to  go  abroad — sometimes  never 
to  return — to  fight  their  country's  wars, 
the  least  that  we,  their  representatives, 
can  do  is  to  extend  to  these  young  citi- 
zens the  right  to  have  their  votes  count 
in  choosing  elected  spokesmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and  age  when 
a  high  percentage  of  our  citizens  over 
18  but  under  21  are  in  college,  and  an 
even  higher  percentage  have  completed 
high  school  or  comparable  secondary 
education,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say — 
as  perhaps  it  once  was — that  18-year- 
olds  are  not  suCBciently  educated  or  in- 
tellectually qualified  to  vote  intelli- 
gently. If  anything,  the  younger  genera- 
tions are  probably  better  qualified,  taken 
as  a  whole,  than  those  which  preceded 
them  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. The  increasing  political  activism 
among  college  students  and  college-age 
youth  bears  eloquent  witness  to  their 
interest  in  current  affairs  and  their  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess in  America.  To  deny  them  this  op- 
portunity would  be  not  only  to  do  them 
an  injustice,  it  would  he  to  rob  ourselves 
of  an  essential  source  of  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  American  political 
process. 

The  political  activism  which  I  have 
referred  to  has  been  increasingly  ap- 
parent in  recent  years.  It  was  the  effort 
of  yoimg  people,  many  of  them  ironically 
enough  too  young  to  vote  in  their  own 
States,  which  first  crystalized  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  all  the  people  with  the 
terrible  war  in  Vietnam.  Whether  one 
supp>orted  Senator  McCarthy  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  impact  which 
he  and  his  initially  youthful  supporters 
had  on  the  American  political  system. 
It  is  both  unfair  and  shortsighted  for  us 
to  say  to  these  young,  enthusiastic,  well- 
informed  Americans,  "yes,  you  may  par- 
ticipate in  campaigns;"  "yes,  you  may 
work  actively  to  generate  support  for 
your  candidates,"  but  to  say  in  the  same 
breath,  "no,  you  cannot  vote."  The 
contradictions  of  the  present  disenfran- 
chisement  of  most  Americans  imder  21 
years  of  age  are  apparent  to  all  who  se- 


riously consider  the  significant  role 
which  these  young  people  have  played 
and  are  playing  in  American  life  today. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  my  colleagues 
today,  that  I  support  Mr.  Howard's  pro- 
posal for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  for  all  Americans 
to  18. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  in  support  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  in 
the  United  States  to  18. 

Young  men  and  women  attain  by  their 
18th  birthday  a  degree  of  education,  ex- 
perience, and  practical  knowledge  much 
more  advanced  than  was  the  case  in  ear- 
lier generations.  This  is  because  their 
schools  are  better  and  more  of  them 
have  completed  high  school  by  the  time 
they  become  18  than  other  such  persons 
in  recent  years. 

They  are  also  better  qualified  to  vote 
today  because  radio,  television,  periodi- 
cals, and  newspapers  expose  them  to  the 
affairs  of  their  communities.  State,  Na- 
tion, and  the  world  to  a  degree  impossible 
in  earlier  generations. 

Today  young  people  are  the  best  in- 
formed in  all  history.  They  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship and.  in  my  view,  entitled  to  assume 
those  responsibilities  which  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  discharge  with  great 
distinction. 

When  the  question  comes  up  whether  a 
person  as  young  as  18  is  qualified  to  vote 
it  reminds  me  of  the  statement  once 
made  by  the  late  and  beloved  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Sam 
Ray burn.  ^- 

Said  Mr.  Rayburn: 

It  makes  me  tired  to  hear  all  this  talk 
about  the  young  generation  going  to  hell  in 
a  hack.  They  are  a  lot  smarter  than  I  was  at 
their  age. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Rayburn 's  fine  state- 
ment. 

In  1962,  a  national  Children's  Prefer- 
ence Study  by  the  American  Hobby  Fed- 
eration pointed  out  that  78  percent  of 
our  yoimg  people  read  a  newspaper  every 
day — a  10-percent  increase  from  the  pre- 
vious survey:  that  80  percent  reported 
reading  10  or  more  books  a  year — a  7- 
percent  increase  over  the  1960  tabula- 
tion, and  that  84  percent,  compared  with 
73  percent  in  1960,  said  they  read  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines.  These  figures 
are  surely  higher  now. 

Thirty  years  ago,  only  32  percent,  or 
about  one-third  of  adults  in  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  25  and  34 
were  high  school  garduates.  In  1962,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  in 
the  same  age  group  had  risen  to  64  per- 
cent, or  about  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago,  the  argument 
might  have  been  made  that  experience 
should  make  up  for  lack  of  education  in 
qualifying  young  people  to  vote.  This  ar- 
gument no  longer  holds.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  young  people  in  the  age  group  of 
18  to  21  have  completed  secondary  edu- 
cation, have  studied  American  history 
and  political  institutions,  and  are,  on 
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the  kTermge.  far  more  qiuJlfled  to  vote 
at  It  than  their  pr«deeeMors  ot  30  jreara 

ago. 

And  I  believe  that  the  combination  of 
education  and  real  poUtical  responsibility 
would  engender  in  young  people  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  participate  In  the 
electoral  process  and  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm regarding  public  affairs. 

In  other  words,  by  the  time  young  peo- 
ple reach  the  age  of  18  they  are  well  read 
and.  as  often  pointed  out,  very  polit- 
ically minded.  Educators  have  stressed 
that — and  I  quote: 

The  rMU  Tftliie  of  education  comes  not  from 
itB  acqulaltlon  but  from  Its  Msoclatlon  wltb 
responstblUty. 

For  many  Americans,  high  school 
represents  their  last  formal  education. 
Having  Just  completed  courses  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  government,  they  are 
enthusiastic  about  politics  and  they  are 
Informed.  Yet  we  deny  them  access  to 
the  ballot. 

Mr.  S^HtikeT,  as  a  natural  deduction 
from  the  above  argriments,  I  believe  we 
should  extend  voting  privileges  to  18- 
year-olds.  I  respectfully  urge  the  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DANIEIiS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  rise  In  support 
of  the  proposition  put  forth  by  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard).  I 
too  share  his  belief  that  our  18-year-old 
Americans  should  no  longer  be  denied 
the  franchise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  Americans  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  greatest  system  of 
mass  education  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted on  this  planet.  They  are  the  best 
educated  young  people  in  our  history. 

Yoimg  Americana  have  a  vital  stake  In 
the  processes  of  government.  Simple  Jus- 
tice demands  that  those  whose  lives  are 
shaped  by  government  ought  to  have  a 
say  In  the  nmning  of  that  government 

Political  leaders  representing  a  wide 
spectrum  of  thought  have  endorsed  this 
proposal  including  such  diverse  personal- 
ities as  President  Nixon,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. Bakkt  Oolowatxi,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, the  late  Adlal  Stevenson,  and  the 
late  and  beloved  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  franchise  to  our  young  peo- 
ple and  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  ex- 
;  press  my  appreciation  for  the  leadership 
r^le  played  by  Congressman  Howard. 

He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  this 
cause  and  he  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
rally  support  both  in  this  House  and 
among  the  voters  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  other  colleagues 
In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  18, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion giving  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  January 
16.  I  introduced  a  similar  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  272. 

Professor  Clinton  Rosslter  in  "Goals 
for  Americans"  writes: 

Tb«  Amertcan  futun  rest«  rather  on  the 
quality  of  our  rote* — and  of  our  parUdpa- 
uon  of  every  kiii<l — than  It  does  on  the  quan- 
tity   What  America  needs  Is-  not  more  vot- 


er*, but  more  ^ood  voters,  men  and  women 
who  are  informed,  understanding  and  re- 
spoaalble. 

I  believe  participation  to  be  the  key 
word  in  this  passage.  It  la  up  to  us  to  al- 
low the  participation  of  our  younger  citi- 
zens in  the  governmental  process  by  giv- 
ing them  the  right  to  vote. 

We  have  aU  heard  the  phrase  "par- 
ticipatory politics"  discussed  in  one  form 
or  another.  But  it  took  on  true  meaning 
during  the  year  1968  when  thousands  of 
college  students  played  an  active  role  in 
developing  the  pollUcal  history  of  that 
sometimes  sad  and  tragic  year.  I  think 
that  the  most  Important  point  to  be  re- 
membered about  their  enthusiasm  and 
ardor  is  not  that  it  was  shattered  In  Chi- 
cago, not  that  they  became  disillusioned 
and  disappointed,  but  raXher,  that  they 
cared  enough  In  the  beginning  to  give 
up  the  secure  life  of  a  student  to  work  in 
the  several  primaries  for  causes  they  felt 
to  be  Just.  The  yoimg  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  Involved  themselves  in  the  polit- 
ical process  have  left  and  indelible  mark. 
The  ideas,  enthusiasm,  and  perspectives 
that  they  brought  to  the  campaign  trail 
were  tnily  a  part  of  a  "new  politics." 

The  subject  of  making  18-year-olds 
eligible  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  many  years, 
but  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  has  never 
been  approved.  Most  of  the  arguments 
for  this  proposal  are  well  known  to  all  of 
my  colleagues. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  believe  the  18- 
year-old  citizen  today  is  better  educated 
and  better  equipped  Intellectually  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  vote  than  was  his 
counterpart  of  20  and  30  years  ago.  It  la 
the  opinion  of  many  that  at  age  18,  the 
citizen  student  may  be  more  apt  to  place 
the  national  Interest  above  parochial  and 
special  interests.  I  agree  with  this  ob- 
servation. 

Today,  the  age  group  of  18  to  21  carries 
the  main  burden  of  fighting  our  wars 
and  mi*1"taining  the  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation.  They  stand  responsi- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  the  families  they 
bring  Into  the  world.  They  are  allowed 
the  legal  right  to  enter  Into  binding  writ- 
ten contracts  such  as  wills,  leases,  insur- 
ance, and  thus  assxune  all  of  the  respon- 
sibility Inherent  with  this  right. 

They  are  allowed  to  enter  our  civil 
service  and  pay  substantial  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  allowed 
to  be  adults  In  practically  every  way,  with 
one  exception:  they  are  not  allowed  the 
right  to  cast  their  vote  for  people  who 
could  have  the  ultimate  effect  on  their 
Uves. 

In  short,  we  have  offered  the  18-year- 
old  citizen  our  assistance,  our  good 
wishes,  our  advice  and  admonitions,  the 
right  to  fight  and  die  for  their  country  In 
battles  chosen  by  their  elders,  the  right 
to  make  certain  decisions,  provided  they 
do  not  conflict  with  their  elders'  wishes — 
all  these  and  more  have  been -given 
freely,  but  we  except  them  from  the  right 
to  vote. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said: 

The  future  promise  of  any  nation  can  be 
directly  measured  by  the  present  prospects 
of  Its  youth.  This  nation  Is  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  opportunities,  capabilities 
and  vitality  of  those  who  are  soon  to  bear  its 
chlsf  responslbUltles. 


I  have  seen  the  reaponslbUlty.  capabil- 
ity, and  vitality  of  young  citizens  who 
take  an  active  interest  in  their  Govern- 
ment. We  have  all  borne  witness  to  the 
jrouthful  and  sincere  enthusiasm  of  the 
new  politics  of  1968. 

We  should  now  act  to  allow  the!  young 
adult  full  participation  In  the  political 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  eligible  voting 
age  to  18.         

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
conviction  the  time  has  come  In  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation  to  reassess  the 
proposition  of  whether  or  not  the  youth 
of  this  country  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  at  the  age  of  18. 1  think  they  shotUd. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  introduced  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  average 
American  19-year-old  today  Is  better  edu- 
cated, more  mature,  and  has  a  higher 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  in- 
volvement than  ever  before. 

Knowledge,  and  the  opportunity  to 
gain  it.  is  Increasing  at  a  rate  imparal- 
leled  in  previous  history. 

Our  youth,  today,  are  extraordinarily 
knowledgeable  on  national  issues  com- 
mitted to  the  betterment  of  our  society 
and  articulate  In  their  convictions. 

From  the  age  of  18  to  21.  they  are 
certainly,  in  these  times,  helpli»  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  our  society,  and 
they  do  it  mostly  with  soimd  judgment; 
they  pay  Income  and  property  tax,  and 
they  bear  arms.  Surely  we  must  extend 
every  consideration  to  their  right,  then, 
to  participate  in  the  decisions  of  govern- 
ment which  establish  local.  State,  and 
national  policy. 

As  so  often  asserte4  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  basic  premise  of  a  democracy 
assumes  that  all  those  who  help  bear  the 
burdens  of  society  will  share  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  of  that  society. 

In  order  to  give  our  youth  their  right- 
ful share  in  decisionmaking,  I  hope  and 
urge  that  this  Congress  will  favorably  act 
on  my  proposal,  and  similar  proi>osals 
that  have  been  filed  by  a  great  many 
Members  of  Congress,  before  this  session 
adjourns. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
deed pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  rise  in  support  of  legislation  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18,  an  effort  which  has 
been  spearheaded  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Representa- 
tive Jajos  J.  Howard. 

I  have  long  advocated  such  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  and  I  was  delighted 
when  former  President  Johnson,  in  June 
of  1968.  formally  endorsed  this  proposal. 
As  he  stated  in  his  Special  message  to 
the  Congress: 

No  single,  enduring  question  has  so  en- 
gaged generation  after  generation  of  Amer- 
icans as  this:  Who  among  our  citizens  shall 
be  eligible  to  participate  as  voters  In  deter- 
mining the  course  of  o\ir  public  affairs? 

The  record  tears  out  the  merits  of 
such  change.  For  statistics  show  that 
only  6  percent  of  the  iwpulatioii  cotild 
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quaUfy  a*  voters  in  colonial  America, 
while  today  about  65  percent  meet  the 
legal  requirements. 

The  period  between  the  birth  of  the 
Nation  and  the  present  has  been  marked 
by  dramatic  extensions  of  voting  privi- 
leges to  new  groups  that  previously  had 
been  denied  enfranchisement.  These 
groups  included  those  who  owned  no 
property,  those  in  the  small-taxpayer 
class,  former  slaves  and  women — ^jgener- 
ally  in  that  order  in  most  States. 

It  was  not  until  1919.  after  a  militant 
struggle  that  spanned  half  a  century, 
that  the  Congress  proposed  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  grant- 
ing suffrage  to  women.  Fourteen  months 
went  by  before  the  necessary  approval 
by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures made  It  the  law  of  the  land,  on 
August  6,  1920. 

And  it  is  worthwhile  to  stress  that  the 
dire  predictions  of  those  who  opposed 
granting  women  the  right  to  vote  have 
long  since  been  forgotten.  There  was  no 
chaos,  no  confusion,  no  problems.  Wom- 
en proved  to  be  at  least  as  capable  as 
men  in  exercising  sound  judgment  and 
Intelligence  at  the  polls. 

Now  I  believe  most  strongly  that  the 
same  positive  results  achieved  by  wom- 
en's suffrage  will  accrue  from  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18.  For  we  must  remem- 
ber that  growing  up  is  a  gradual,  indi- 
vidual process.  It  varies  greatly  from 
I}erson  to  person.  Nothing  magical  oc- 
curs on  the  day  one  becomes  21. 

Our  young  people  are  more  mature 
than  some  elders  are  willing  to  admit. 
The  18-year-old  of  today,  by  virtue  of 
expanded  and  improved  public  education 
is  undoubtedly  better  equipped  for  the 
task  of  voting  than  the  21 -year-old  of 
a  century  ago.  In  all  my  contacts  with 
yotmg  people  today  I  have  found  them 
to  be  serious,  well-informed  and  alert 
to  the  major  problems  and  issues  of  the 
day.  They  ask  intelligent  questions  about 
pending  legislation  and  welcome  enlight- 
ening answers. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr..  once  ob- 
served that  "no  generalization  is  wholly 
true,  not  even  this  one."  And  it  is  true 
that  some  young  people  are  irresponsi- 
ble and  some  have  serious  problems  with 
the  law,  but  such  troublemakers  are  the 
exception.  The  vast  majority  of  youth 
has  earned  our  confidence. 

So  I  have  again  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation,  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  to  extend  the 
right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds  who  other- 
wise meet  voting  qualifications. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  also  moving 
ahead  with  Implementation  of  my  plan 
to  create  a  youth  congress  for  high 
school  students  in  the  10th  District  of 
New  Jersey  which  I  represent.  The  prin- 
cipals of  each  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
district  have  been  contacted  and  the 
next  steps  will  be  determined  by  their 
awaited  suggestions. 

I  conceive  the  Youth  Congress  as  an 
opportunity  to  give  students  a  chance  to 
participate  in  representative  democracy, 
to  provide  a  forum  for  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  opinions  on  current  issues, 
and  as  a  means  of  direct  communication 
between  teenagers  and  their  Congress- 
man on  issues  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern. 


Under  the  format  I  am  considering, 
representation  in  the  Youth  Congress 
would  be  determined  by  school  popula- 
tion, with  one  representative  to  be  elected 
for  each  500  students.  This  formula 
would  result  in  a  congress  of  43  members 
from  all  the  high  schools  in  the  district. 
Details  involving  such  questions  as 
eligibility  of  representatives,  method  of 
selection  and  frequency  of  meetings  will 
be  decided  soon,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Youth  Congress  will  be  ready  to 
organize  and  begin  its  work  in  the  very 
near  future.  Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am 
most  eager  for  this  project  to  get  under- 
way, and  the  sooner  it  is  activated  the 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Nation  is  the  poorer  for  not  permitting 
our  young  people  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  experience.  And  I  heartily 
concur  with  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment that: 

America  can  only  prosper  from  the  infusion 
of  youthful  energy,  initiative,  vigor  and  In- 
telligence Into  our  political  processes.  .  .  . 
For  a  nation  without  faith  in  Its  sons  and 
daughters  Is  a  nation  without  faith  in  itself. 

I  urge  the  mVt  earnest  and  serious 
consideration  of  this  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  so  we  will 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica and  achieve  action  to  grant  full  and 
positive  participation  in  American  Gov- 
ernment to  the  young  people  who  will 
inherit  its  responsibilities,  problems,  and 
chiallenges  in  the  years  ahead. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  concerning  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXECUTIVE.  LEGISLATIVE,  AND 
JUDICIAL  PAY  RAISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  is  recogiiized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
15  of  this  year  there  came  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  recommended 
budget  to  the  Congress  of  ex-President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Apparently  included  in 
that  budget  was  a  recommendation  for 
a  pay  increase — an  outrageous  pay  in- 
crease— for  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  judiciary,  and  the  executive  braiich 
of  the  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  bringing  up  a  very  interesting  point, 
one  which  is  a  matter  of  record  on  this 
floor  before".  It  is  considerably  question- 
able whether  or  not  this  so-called  sup- 
plement involving  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  Pay  Commission  was  in- 
deed, in  fact,  submitted  on  the  day  be- 
fore, the  day  of  the  budget  message,  or 


even  the  day  after  the  message.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  recall  that  this  "sup- 
plement" was  found  actually  in  only  two 
instances,  in  two  copies  of  the  budget.  A 
thorough  search  of  the  document,  a  thor- 
ough search  of  the  budget  distribution  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Mem-' 
bers,  a  search  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations copies  failed  to  reveal  that 
this  supplement  had  been  inserted  as  an 
extra  or  flyleaf  in  the  budget,  the  budget 
in  brief,  or  any  of  the  ancillary  docu- 
ments; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
remind  my  friend  from  Missouri  that  I 
thought  when  I  first  spoke  I  said  "appar- 
ently" it  was  submitted  with  the  budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  Indeed,  the  gentleman  did, 
if  he  will  yield  further.  And  I  think  this  is 
pertinent  because  at  the  time  of  the  oar- 
liamentary  inquiry  a  few  days  later  we 
made  the  point  that  there  might  be  some 
devious  stratagem,  and  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  made  the  point  as  to 
what  would  then  be  the  effective  date, 
depending  upon  when  the  Chair  actually 
received  the  so-called  supplement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, is  it  not  true  that  on  that  day  of 
January  15,  after  this  pay  increase  rec- 
ommendation was  allegedly  submitted, 
we  made  inquiry  of  the  Speaker  and  we 
were  told  that  it  came  inserted  in  the 
pages  of  what  might  be  called  Budget 
of  the  United  States  in  Brief.  This  is 
not  even  the  budget  in  full  of  the  Scars, 
Roebuck  catalog  size.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  inserted  in  this  Budget  Brief  and 
the  submission  was  represented  by  this 
piece  of  paf>er  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Is  it 
not  true,  that  this  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  were  shown  as  being  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  yield  further,  he  is  thoroughly  cor- 
rect. I  identify  that  document  here.  It 
was  said  that  it  was  obtainable  from  the 
document  room,  but  2  days  later  it  was 
not.  I  would  stipulate  that  a  call  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  was  answered  by  saying, 
"If  you  want  one,  it  will  be  delivered  to 
you."  This  was  2  days  after  January  15. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  what  might  be 
described,  for  want  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion, as  "looseleaf  legislation." 

Mr.  HALL.  I  refer  to  it  as  an  insert,  as 
a  matter  after  the  thought. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
ever  seen  this  document. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  question  it  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  n*  legislative  form. 
It  is  not  a  bill.  It  is^npTa  resolution.  It  is 
a  legislative  mongferosity.  It  consists  of 
f oiu-  pages,  6  bj^sTinches,  on  which  there 
is  printing  on  only  three  pages.  I  chal- 
lenge anyone-  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  show  me/a  bill,  a  resolution,  or  a  docu- 
ment in  the  nature  of  legislation  repre- 
senting the  pay  increase  that  a  few 
moments  kgo  son^  241  Members  of  the 
House  approved  when  they  voted  for  a 
vacation  next  week.  They  know  that  in 
the  abseru»  of  further  action  the  pay 
raise  will  go  into  effect  automatically 
while  they  are  at  their  homes  on  vaca- 
tion. 

This  I  say  again  is  shocking  legislative 
procedure.  This  is  "looseleaf  legislation." 
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On  January  15  I  Immediately  filed  a 
disapproving  reAlutlon,  which  waa  sent 
to  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  I  hoped  against  hope  that 
there  would  be  bearings  so  that  we  might 
follow  some  modicum  of  normal  legisla- 
tive proceedings.  What  happened?  The 
chairman  of  that  committee  refused  to 
grant  a  hearing. 

On  January  16,  sensing  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
would  refuse  a  hearing.  I  introduced  an- 
other resolution  asking  'he  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  take  from  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  House  Resolu- 
tion 133.  so  the  House  might  have  some 
semblance  of  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
wUl. 

Last  week  I  was  notified  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  were  notified  there 
would  be  a  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  my  resolution  at  10:30 
this  morning.  Yesterday  afternoon,  out 
of  thin  air  and  for  reasons  best  known 
to  members  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
noticfe  watfSmt  to  the  offices  of  those  who 
had  indicated  they  desired  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  saying  the 
hearing  was  off:  that  the  committee 
would  meet  in  closed-door  session  at  11 
o'clock  this  morning. 

The  Rules  Committee  ;net  at  1 1  o'clock 
this  momlrfg.  and  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3 
tabled  my  resolution  and  thus  slamrat^ 
the  door  on  the  last  opportimity  to  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  decent  legislative  con- 
sideration of  this  outlandish  pay  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  MassachusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man at  the  microphone,  who  appears  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  this  action,  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  pay  raise  which 
will  compel  any  Member  of  the  House 
to  take  that  pay  raise?  Is  it  not  true  that 
he  can  refuse  the  raise? 

Mr.  GROSS   Is  It  not  true  what? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That  he 
can  refuse  to  take  the  raise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  can. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  Federal  law  on  that  subject 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
pretty  sure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  have  the 
time.  The  gentleman  can  Ret  60  minutes 
when  I  get  through. 

I  am  told  that  In  some  States  one  can- 
not refuse  to  take  the  pay  provided  for 
the  office.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
the  law  in  the  State  of  Iowa  or  not. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.  Has  the  gentleman  ever  refused  to 
take  a  pay  increase? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  worth  the  money  I  am  paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  can 
understand  the  apprehension  of  some 
Members,  in  view  of  their  absentee 
records  and  in  view  of  the  little  work  or 


little  constructive  work  they  do  around 
here.  I  can  understand  their  being  ap- 
prehensive about  taking  a  pay  raise. 
When  one  looks  at  them  one  might  say. 
Well,  would  you  pay  that  man  that 
much  money?  " 

There  was  a  question  in  the  minds 
even  of  some  individual  Members  them- 
selves, as  to  what  they  are  worth. 

But  I  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
that  prevents  a  Member  of  this  House 
from  turning  back  the  pay  raise. 

I  believe  if  I  felt  as  strongly  as  the 
gentlemtui  from  Iowa  does  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  does  I  certainly 
would  not  accept  that  pay  raise.  I  would 
fight  agstlnst  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
noticed  something  through  the  years.  In 
fact.  I  recall  one  time,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  a  fellow  who  led  the 
fight  against  a  pay  raise 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  interrupt  to  say 
this:  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  go 
too  far  in  using  Massachusetts  as  an 
example  of  all  that  is  virtuous. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
never  claimed  being  virtuous. 

I  should  like  to  say  this:  The  Member 
who  spoke  the  loudest  against  the  pay 
raise,  once  the  pay  raise  was  granted, 
it  was  interesting  to  note,  was  the  first 
one  to  arrive  to  collect  the  pay  raise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  decided  not  to  take 
this  pay  raise,  would  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me.  without  implymg  I  am  a  demagog 
or  something  of  that  kind 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  The  gen- 
tleman can  answer  the  question.  Of 
course.  I  will  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Would  the  gentleman  allow  me  to 
select  my  own  charity?  Would  the  gentle- 
man want  me  to  pay  taxes  on  a  return  of 
salary  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
the  State  of  Iowa? 

Will  the  gentleman  help  me  out  with 
any  tax  problems  when  the  time  comes? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  To  an- 
swer the  first  question,  I  have  never 
doubted  the  gentleman's  sincerity.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  one  of  the  most  sincere  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  what  the  record  Indicated  on  some 
people  who  spoke  so  loudly  against  pay 
raises 

If  I  felt  the  same  way  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  does,  I  would  refuse  to  take 
it.  I  would  feel  almost  morally  bound  to 
refuse  to  take  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman thought  there  was  no  necessity 
to  hire  more  police  in  his  hometown  or 
Increase  their  pay,  and  If  his  home  were 
being  burglarized  or  he  being  assaulted, 
he  would  not  call  for  help  from  the  police 
simply  because  he  had  not  voted  for 
additions  to  the  police  force  or  to  In- 
crease their  pay  ? 

Or.  if  the  gentleman  had  a  fire  in  his 
home,  and  he  had  voted  against  pro- 
viding more  flretrucks  or  more  firemen, 
he  would  let  his  house  bum  down;  he 
would  not  call  upon  the  fire  department 
to  help  him  out? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  in  20  years 


of  legislative  life  I  have  never  voted 
against  the  firemen  or  policemen.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  underpaid,  and  I  have  al- 
ways voted  for  them,  so  I  will  never  be 
confronted  with  that  problem. 

However,  I  am  pointing  out  that  those 
people  who  object  to  this  pay  raise  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
the  moral  feeling  that  they  should  not 
accept  this  raise.  If  I  felt  that  strongly 
about  it,  I  would  certainly  feel  very  em- 
barrassed about  accepting  the  raise  If  it 
were  given  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  decide  what  charity  I  would 
give  the  pay  Increase  if  I  elect  to  do  so? 
I  would  like  to  be  the  one  who  makes 
the  decision.  I  hope  he  will  not  suggest 
the  Federal  Government.  I  would  hate 
to  think  I  was  returning  the  money  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  pay  the 
salary  increase  for  the  gentleman,  who 
always  votes  for  .salary  Increases  and 
every  other  spending  measure. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  as- 
sume you  think  it  i.s  charity  if  you  do 
not  accept  the  ra*se.  Is  that  what  you 
are  saying? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  think 
if  I  was  so  critical  of  the  procedure  that 
is  taking  place  here,  then  I  would  never 
accept  the  raise.  I  assume  that  you  will 
take  the  raise  if  it  is  voted.  I  do  not  want 
to  embarrass  you  and  ask  you  If  you  will 
take  it.  but  I  assume  from  your  remarks 
here  that  you  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  you  have  already 
assumed  that  I  would,  you  do  not  need 
to  ask  me  the  question. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  You 
say  it  is  charity,  and  some  people  feel 
that  charity  begins  at  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  will  cross  that  bridge  when  I 
get  to  it.  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  get  to  it,  because  today  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  slammed  the  door  on  any 
further  action  in  this  matter. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  also  that 
this  is  not  alone  a  question  of  a  pay  in- 
crease but  a  question  of  the  procedures 
that  have  been  used  to  ram  this  bill 
through  without  any  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  And  I 
say  to  you.  If  this  is  true  and  If  you  feel 
as  strongly  as  you  do  and  if  there  are 
any  other  Members  who  feel  as  strongly 
as  you  do,  then  I  feel  all  who  have  these 
strong  sentiments  would  have  the  moral 
obligations  to  refuse  to  accept  this  raise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Suppose  you  let  me  be  the 
gtiardian  of  my  own  morals.  I  would  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  the 
point  as  '^lear  as  anyone  could  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  with  his 
usual  great  moral  compunction.  I  would 
say  it  is  a  question  here  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individually  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  their  right  to  vote 
rather  than  to  have  a  veto  in  reverse. 

Second,  there  is  a  question  of  timing 
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here  so  that  this  thing  has  the  effect  of 
law  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  which  will  be 
a  massacre  of  the  taxpayers,  as  I  said 
yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Third,  there  is  the  devious  strategy 
wherein  we  originally  erred  In  relegating 
our  authority  to  the  executive  branch  or 
to  a  commissicm  thereof. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  these 
points  well. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  .from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  mentioned 
my  name,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  he 
would  be  the  last  in  his  great  erudition 
to  say  that  the  profligacy  of  the  present 
Government  indicates  that  it  should  best 
determine  where  to  spend  the  moneys, 
that  are  otherwise  allocated  by  defect  or 
by  vote  of  anybody  in  the  Congress  or 
by  decision  of  the  executive  branch  '-f 
the  Government,  that  was  to  come  to  its 
highest  elected  legislators  In  the  land. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  wanted  to  say, 
among  other  things,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  this  morning,  but  the  door  was 
slammed  and  there  was  no  opportimity, 
is  that  more  than  34  Members  of  the 
House  have  either  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  resolutions,  including  House  Res- 
olution No.  133.  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  providing  for  disapproval 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  former 
President  with  respect  to  the  rates  of 
pay  for  officials  in  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
eriunent. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  reasons  why 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  a  clear 
responsibility  to  vote  on  this  outrageous 
proposal  and,  in  so  doing,  reject  these 
unconscionable  pay  increases. 

The  ill-conceived  legislation  which  has 
resulted  In  this  mess  was  approved  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Postal  Revenue 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  Under 
section  225  of  that  law  the  Congress  un- 
wisely and  supinely  delegated  its  au- 
thority over  adjusting  salaries  of  top 
Government  officials  to  a  commission. 

There  were  no  congressional  hearings 
on  the  amendment  that  delegated  this 
power,  nor  tiave  there  been  any  hearings 
on  President  Johnson's  recommenda- 
tions for  salary  increases.  In  effect  the 
Congress  Is  being  asked  to  permit  this 
proposal  to  become  effective  without  be- 
ing flurnlshed  justification,  without 
hearings,  without  debate,  or  without  an 
opportunity  to  vote. 

I  should  liked  to  have  asked  someone 
in  this  Nixon  administration  why  Pres- 
ident Johnson  cut  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion recommendation  for  an  increase  to 
$50,000  in  congressional  salaries  down  to 
$42,500.  Is  anyone  else  interested  in 
knowing  why  this  was  cut?  What  was 
the  justification?  Can  anyone  on  the 
floor  tell  me  why  it  was  cut  to  $42,500, 
and  why  were  other  commission  recom- 
mended salaries  reduced?  'What  com- 
pelled this?  Silence,  deep  silence,  greets 
all  these  questions. 

Not  even  the  author  of  section  225,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  , 
was  so  callous  as  to  suggest  that  Con- 
gress should  be  gagged  and  not  permitted 
to  vote  on  this  proposal. 

On  the  contrary,  the  legislative  history 
of  this  law  shows  clearly  that  it  was  in- 
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tended  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  vote  on  the  proposal. 

During  debate  on  Public  Law  90-206  on 
October  11, 1967, 1  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  provision  delegating  this 
power  to  the  President.  During  the  en- 
suing debate  Mr.  Udall,  author  of  the 
provision,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  developed  legislative  in- 
tent as  follows : 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  now  make  the  point 
that  by  the  actions  of  this  Commission  we 
win  escape  a  vote  on  the  question  of  raising 
our  salaries?  I  cannot  conceive  of  this  Com- 
mission coming  back  with  a  recommendation 
for  an  increase  In  the  President's  budget 
without  our  having  to  consider  a  disapproval 
resolution  which  would  be  filed  by  someone 
and  which  would  call  for  a  vote  thereon. 

Mr.  HoLiFiEU).  I  do  not  seek  the  prlvUege 
of  not  voting  on  a  salary  raise.  I  seeknhe 
Judicial  evaluation  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  it  or  not,  an  evaluation  to  be  determined 
by  an  Impartial  body  outside  of  ourselves. 
That  Is  what  I  seek.  I  do  not  mind  voting 
upckn  It.  I  have  done  It  heretofore.  And,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so  again. 

Mr.  Udaix.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HoLiFZELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
this  question  would  have  to  be  voted  upon 
In  any  event  If  this  Commission  should  rec- 
ommend an  Increase  in  pay.  It  Is  true  that 
they  would  have  to  vote  on  a  pay  raise  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  that  they  will  have 
that  opportunity. 

Later  when  the  conference  report  was 
considered  on  December  11,  1967,  I  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  Mr.  Udall  and  he 
replied,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Udall.  That  is  right.  They  are  only 
recommendations  which  take  effect  In  the 
event  Congress  does  not  veto  them  or  pass 
another  provision  of  law.  We  could  get  a 
quorum  here  very  quickly  If  the  President 
tried  either  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  salaries 
In  a  manner  which  was  considered  offensive 
to  the  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  we 
could  have  no  trouble  at  all  raising  a  quorum 
If  this  should  happen. 

Thus,  legislative  intent  on  this  issue  is 
clear.  The  author  of  this  provision  as  well 
as  other  Members  of  the  House  intended 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  to  approve 
or  to  reject  the  President's  salary  recom- 
mendations. 

Congress  must  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
this  proposal  and  reject  It  by  reason  of  a 
serious  constitutional  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  way  in  which  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  are  being  fixed  tra- 
der this  irregular  and,  I  submit,  imcon- 
stitutional  procedure.  Article  1,  section 
6,  clause  1  of  the  Constitution  states: 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  re- 
ceive a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  procedure  imder  which  we  are 
considering  congressional  salary  in- 
creases— section  225  of  Public  Law  90- 
206 — does  not  conform  to  the  foregoing 
constitutional  requirement. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  "ascer- 
tain" to  mean  "to  make  certain,  exact, 
or  precise."  In  other  words,  the  Constitu- 
tion says  that  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress  must  be  determined  by  specific 
law  with  exactness.  The  procedure  tmder 
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which  we  are  now' con^dering  congres- 
sional pay  Increases  does  not  meet  this 
constitutional  requirement. 

The  legislative  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Chief  Executive  to  set  our  salaries 
was  not  restrictive.  It  was  not  exact  or 
precise.  There  were  no  standards  or  cri- 
teria for  the  Commission  or  for  the  Presi- 
dent. The  sky  was  the  limit. 

Congressional  salaries  are  not  being 
fixed  in  an  exact  amoimt  by  law  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  imless 
Congress  by  law  adopts  afflimatively  the 
recommendation  of  the  President.  Public 
Law  90-206  establishing  the  procedure 
under  which  recommendations  are  made 
to  the  Congress  regarding  congressional 
salaries  may  not  be  substituted  for  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  such 
salaries  be  "ascertained  by  law"  as  re- 
quired by  article  1,  section  6,  clause  1  of 
the  Constitution.  Otherwise  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  has  no  meaning. 

All  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  on 
this  subject  are  aware  that  in  approving 
section  225  of  PubUc  Law  90-206,  Con- 
gress could  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
voting  pay  increases  to  its  Members.  This 
intent  clearly  violates  the  constitutional 
reqioirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  furtherance  of  my  con- 
tention that  the  President's  proposal 
should  be  voted  on  and  defeated,  permit 
me  to  discuss  the  merit — or  lack  of 
merit — contained  in  that  proposal. 

Today  we  are  threatened  with  the 
greatest  adverse  economic  impact  on  our 
people  in  history  resulting  from  the  pres- 
sures of  inflation.  Mr.  Kappel  and  his 
associates  are  apparently  not  concerned 
alx)Ut  this  problem  which  faces  every 
wage  earner  and  every  housewife  in  our 
country.  They  seem  to  have  the  fallacious 
notion  that  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
individuals  in  the  top  levels  of  Govern- 
ment there  must  be  unconscionable  pay 
increases. 

Yet,  the  turnover,  except  for  deatlis  or 
retirements,  is  almost  negligible. 

From  what  I  have  observed  in  the  past 
2  weeks  there  is  not  much  turnover  in 
some  areas  even  with  a  change  of  admin- 
istration. 

Even  at  salary  levels  which  the  Kappel 
Commission  finds  inadequate  there  has 
never  l)een  a  measurable  exodus  of  top 
Federal  officials  for  higher  paying  jobs 
in  private  industry.  Had  Kappel  wanted 
to  present  all  the  facts  he  would  have 
included  in  his  report  the  fringe  benefits 
of  top  Federal  officials  as  well  as  the 
fringe  benefits  of  executives  outside  the 
Government  when  he  made  his  compari- 
sions. 

For  example,  the  heads/ of  bureaus  in 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  which 
is  the  lowest  executive  Iwel,  now  receive 
higher  salaries  than  thpse  paid  to  the 
Governors  of  at  least  26  States.  Should 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  t>e 
increased  this  year  to  $42,500  it  would 
represent  a  higher  percentage — 89  per- 
cent— pay  increase  since  1955  than  that 
received  by  any  other  group  of  workers 
in  America.  This  is  uncalled  for  and  can- 
not be  justified. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  other  advan- 
tages accruing  to  top  Federal  executives 
aside  from  the  normal  fringe  benefits 
which  the  Kappel  report  treated  with 
deafening  silence. 
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The  lavish  offices,  private  dining  roonu, 
chauffered  and  alr-condltloned  automo- 
biles, preferred  travel  and  hotel  accom- 
modations, entertainment,  special  pass- 
ports, siunptuous  wining  and  dining, 
services  of  Federal  employees  for  all 
manner  of  unofficial  chores,  and  a  host 
of  other  special  privileges  are  the  normal 
supplemental  benefits  enjoyed  by  these 
high  Federal  officials. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  the  propriety 
of  these  supplemental  benefits,  but  I  do 
contend  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to 
explain  to  the  American  people  why  these 
Federal  officials  require  annual  pay  In- 
creases ranging  from  28  to  71  percent. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  raising  these 
matters  for  any  purpose  of  exposure,  be- 
cause they  are  generally  well  known. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  top  level  of  offi- 
cials and  employees  In  this  Qovemment 
are  now  well  treated  in  the  matter  of 
compensation  and  fringe  benefits.  Mem- 
bers-of  the  Federal  judiciary  arc  already 
well  "paid  and  when  they  retire,  either  be- 
cause of  disability  or  for  age,  they  draw 
Incomparable  pensions  to  which  they 
have  contributed  not  a  dollar. 

Yes,  boost  the  pay  of  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  $60,000 
and  the  Chief  JusUce  to  $62,500.  Then 
they  retira— at  $60,000  and  $62,500  a 
year. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  way  to  lest  whether 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Suprjme 
Court,  who  handed  in  his  resignation 
last  year,  was  actuated  then  by  the  polit- 
ical motive  of  trjring  to  dictate  as  his 
successor,  Abe  Fortas.  Maybe  the  $62,500 
a  year  will  help  him  make  up  his  mind 
now  as  to  whether  he  wants  to<«tlre. 

What  is  the. cost  of  the  entire  salary 
grab  package?  Or  can  anyone  estimate 
the  Increase  In  cost,  plus  the  Increased 
costs  of  retirement  benefits  that  always 
go  with  Increased  pay  How  many  of  you 
know  what  this  will  cost  in  retirement 
benefits  and  on  top  of  the  pay  increase? 
Does  anyone  know  with  any  real  degree 
of  certainty?  There  have  been  no  hear- 
ings. Does  anyone  care  about  the  facts? 

We  do  know  that  the  Federal  employ- 
ees' retirement  fimd  is  $52  billion  in  the 
red — this  we  know,  and  the  taxpayers 
are  going  to  be  asked  in  a  very  few  years 
to  cough  up  about  $2  billion  annually 
simply  to  make  the  retirement  fund 
solvent. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  fiame  you  are 
fueling,  with  these  pay  increases,  is  the 
flame  of  inflation,  and  further  erosion 
of  the  dollar. 

What  would  I  say  if  I  were  a  union 
negotiator  in  a  wage  dispute?  What 
would  I  say  the  minute  this  bill  auto- 
matically goes  into  effect  next  Thursday 
while  the  Members  of  the  House  are  en- 
Joying  a  vacation?  x, 

I  ask,  if  I  were  a  union  representative. 
Why  are  you  offering  my  people  3  or  4 
percent  when  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  had  his  salaiT.  with  the 
approval  of  Congress,  increased  100  per- 
cent? And  you,  the  Members  of  Congress, 
have  approved  an  increase  of  28  to  71 
percent  for  yourselves  and  others.  Do 
you  think  you  could  settle  with  me  for 
3  or  4  percent? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  trigger  a  chain 
reaction  of  increases  aroimd  the  coun- 
try, and  you  mark  what  I  tell  you. 

1  I 


Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  rise,  first,  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  my  col- 
league, for  taking  this  time  to  call  to  our 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  inter- 
ested citizens  throughout  the  land  the 
problems  that  are  Involved  In  the  legis- 
lation he  is  talking  about.  I  commend 
him  for  this  fight. 

I  am  eq?eclally  interested  in  w^hat  he 
has  said  about  the  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy, the  Inflationary  aspect  of  this  prop- 
osition. I  also  agree  with  him  and  others 
that  is  a  question  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  ought  to  face  squarely.  We 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  it  up  or 
down  after,  as  the  gentleman  has  so  well 
said,  some  very  pertinent  and  penetrat- 
ing and  revealing  questions  have  been 
asked. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  this  observa- 
tion: raising  the  salaries  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  without  at  the  same 
time  raising  standards  of  procedure  I 
believe  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  We 
have  had  a  bill  before  the  House  that 
calls  for  procedural  reform  and  congres- 
sional reform.  This  has  not  been  acted 
upon.  It  would  vastly  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  Congress. 
So  I  think  this  relates. 

I  agree  also — I  underscore  and  repeat 
— that  this  proposal  needs  a  hearing. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  who  has  a 
question  about  it  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  ask  that  question  and,  indeed, 
to  make  some  suggestions  on  how  this 
can  best  be  done,  if  indeed  it  should  be 
done,  and  when  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  was 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  remarks 
about  officials  beuig  wined  and  dined,  be- 
cause it  has  been  my  experience,  and  I 
know  that  of  many  other  Members,  that 
we  pick  up  the  check  a  good  deal  more 
frequently  than  those  who  wine  and  dine 
us  when  our  constituents  come  here. 

Second,  on  the  question  of  travel  privi- 
leges, which  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
mtmy  of  us  who  frequently  make  trips 
home  on  weekends,  as  many  of  us  do 
every  weekend,  find  it  very  difficult  to 
make  advance  reservations.  I  certainly 
have  been  bounced  off  airplanes  very  fre- 
quently on  a  standby  reservation.  I  do 
not  think  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
treated  any  differently  than  the  average 
citizen.  When  these  travel  privileges  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  appear,  I 
would  be  Interested  in  seeing  them. 

Third,  the  amount  of  travel,  of  course, 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  does  far  ex- 
ceeds the  official  allowance  which  is 
granted.  The  official  allowance  is  greater 
now  than  It  used  to  be,  but  I  know  of  no 
business,  industry.  State  government,  or 
any  other  occupation  where  a  person 
traveling  on  official  business  does  not  get 
full  compensation  for  that  travel.  I  am 
not  referring  to  political  trips.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  business  trips,  and  the  travel 
within  your  district,  of  course,  mounts 


up.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  has 
fully  and  fairly  presented  the  financial 
picture  and  burden  which  the  average 
Member  of  Congress  confronts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  set  out  here  to- 
day to  make  a  case  for  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  am  opposed  to  the  pay 
increase.  I  think  $30,000  a  year  is  ade- 
quate. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
talks  about  the  wining  and  dining.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows  this  Congress 
appropriates  about  a  million  dollars  a 
year  for  representation  allowances  for 
the  State  Department  alone.  Does  the  . 
gentleman  recall,  or  does  he  have  any 
idea  how  much  is  being  spent  Govem- 
ment-wlde  on  representation  allowances? 
I  invite  the  gentleman  to  look  at  the  ap- 
propriation bills  as  they  come  in  and  to 
Just  tote  them  up.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  be  astounded. 

As  far  as  the  poverty-stricken  officials 
of  the  Government  are  concerned,  the 
line  forms  to  the  right  when  a  Job  is 
opened  somewhere.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
dearth  of  applications  for  jobs  since  the 
new  administration  has  taken  over.  If  the 
jobs  are  swimming  in  poverty,  why  are 
these  people  clamoring  and  falling  all 
over  each  other  to  get  them? 

The  gentleman  talked  about  travel.  I 
can  recall  a  gentleman,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey by  name,  whose  Air  Force  jet  was 
sent  back  from  scranton  to  Washington 
to  pick  up  the  tuxedo  he  forgot  to  put 
aboard  the  plane  at  National  Airport. 
When  one  can  get  jet  planes  running 
around  over  the  country  for  purposes  of 
picking  up  forgotten  tuxedos,  one  has 
pretty  good  travel  accommodations  to  go 
along  with  the  job. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
yield  further,  I  have  read  about  that  in- 
cident. It  happened  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  Vice  President. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  Vice  President  called 
me  after  that  occurrence.  It  was  the  only 
time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
verse with  him,  so  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman the  Vice  President  had  some 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  yriU  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  yield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  taking  this 
time  in  the  well  and  commend  him  for 
portraying  this  not  only  to  other  legisla- 
tors in  the  Congress  but  to  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  is  a  sad  day  when 
the  personal  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  denied  by  any  stratagem  the  right 
to  vote  up  or  down  their  own  pay  in- 
crease, declared  by  the  Congress  to  be 
their  prime  duty. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  a  mo- 
ment ago  whether  any  Member  on  the 
floor  had  any  knowledge  why  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  less  than  the  so- 
called  Kappel  Commission,  an  amend- 
ment of  Public  Law  90-206  as  recom- 
mended. I  believe  that  Commission  rec- 
ommended congressional  aimual  salaries 
of  $50,000.  The  massacre  that  is  going 
into  effect  on  Valentine's  Day  is  for 
$42,500  per  aimum.  We  have  been  closed 
out  through  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
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this  body  today  from  voting  up  or  down 
on  this  resolution,  even  though  the  other 
body  acted  yesterday.  Give  them  credit — 
at  least  they  voted  up  or  down  on  a  re»o- 
lutlon. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  hae  reason  to 
know,  and  If  not,  I  will  Inform  him,  there 
was  a  pretty  high-level  conference  held 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  bodies,  in  the 
White  House,  and  the  word  was  simply 
passed  that  the  freight  would  not  bear  it. 
There  were  those  who  had  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  what  this  Commission  recom- 
mended. The  gentlemsm  in  the  well  and 
I  voted  against  it  in  the  original  legis- 
lation. As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  said 
In  his  preliminary  remarks,  he  submit- 
ted an  amendment  to  strike  out  this 
part  of  the  Commission's  duties  in  Public 
Law  9(^206.  The  word  was  passed  that 
the  freight  Just  would  not  bear  it.  The 
leaders  did  not  think  they  could  get  this 
silencing  effect  in  the  House  or  a  favor- 
able vote  in  the  other  body  if  they  went 
for  the  fvUl  $50,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  gentleman  certainly  knows  that 
In  lieu  of  that  $7,500  deduction,  there  is 
a  sneaker  or  two  in  this  Commission  re- 
port that  will  have  the  effect  of  law  on 
next  Thursday,  such  as  an  increased 
tax-free  exemption  over  and  above  the 
$3,000  we  ail  use  because  of  the  very 
Items  of  travel  and  intradistrict  expense 
and  so  forth  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  mentioned.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  know  this?  This  is  up  from 
$3,000  to  $5,500.  There  are  aiso  other 
exemptions  for  the  judiciary  and  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  branches,  with 
special  care  for  the  Vice  President  and 
the  speaker  and  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

These  are  all  in  that  famed  supple- 
ment which  arrived  here  so  late,  but  it 
was  because  of  this  high  level  conference 
that  the  President  recommended  less 
that  the  Commission  reported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  observation  and  concur- 
rence. 

I  am  amtized  that  in  this  time  of  debt, 
deflcit  and  financial  crisis  ex-President 
Johnson  and  now  President  Nixon  would 
support  the  establishment  of  such  a  pre- 
cept for  the  Nation.  Are  they  saying  and 
will  Congress  now  join  them  in  telling 
the  American  people  that  the  way  to  halt 
Inflation  and  avert  financiad  chaos  is  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  those  already 
well  paid  by  28  to  71  percent?  This  is 
compoxmding  the  evil  which  they  claim 
to  be  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard and  by  any  obJective^«ieasurement, 
ranging  from  the  constttutiontdity  and 
legislative  intent  of  section  225,  Public 
Law  90-206,  to  the  merits^f  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  1970  buoget  message  I 
insist,  first,  that  the  House  <>f  Represent- 
atives be  required  to  vote  onithis  matter; 
and  second,  that  in  its  presoit  form  and 
legislative  history  the  proposal  ought  to 
be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 


ing's action  by  the  Rules  Committee 
tabling  a  resolution  to  bring  the  41  per- 
cent pay  increase  for  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  the  floor  dooms  the  efforts 
of  Members  who  have  been  striving  to 
stop  this  increase  from  going  into  effect. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  yielding  to  me  so  that  I  can 
voice  my  strong  objection  to  this  result. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  op- 
posing this  $12,500  increase  since  it  was 
reconunended  by  President  Johnson  on 
January  15. 

On  the  following  day,  the  16th,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  138,  to  block  the  increase: 
and  since  that  time  I  have  been  voicing 
my  opposition  to  such  a  pay  hike  re- 
peatedly in  speeches  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House.  I  have  said  that  it  was  un- 
necessary, unwise,  inflationary  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  could  not  come  at  a  worse 
time  so  far  as  the  new  administration's 
plans  to  curb  inflation  are  concerned. 

If  Congress  accepts  such  an  increase 
for  itself,  it  will  make  itself  and  the  ad- 
ministration highly  vulnerable  to  the  de- 
mands of  every  pressure  group  which 
lobbies  for  higher  wages,  higher  profits, 
and  more  Government  spending  for  its 
own  particular  clientele.  We  wiU  be  in  a 
much  weaker  position  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending  and  to  check  infiation  if  we  do 
not  show  a  little  more  restraint  so  far  as 
our  own  salaries  are  concerned. 

My  resolution,  H.R.  138,  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  on  January  16.  but  the 
members  of  this  committee  were  not  even 
elected  by  the  House  until  January  29. 
As  soon  as  they  were  elected,  I  sent  them 
and  their  chairman  the  following  letter, 
under  date  of  January  30 : 
Hon.  Thaddeds  J.  Dulski, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Although  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  were  elected  by  the 
House  yesterday,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
no  announcement  has  yet  been  made  of 
plans  to  call  the  committee  together. 

There  are  disturbing  rumors  that  you  do 
not  Intend  even  to  organize  the  committee 
xmtll  after  the  41  Tc  Increase  In  congressional 
pay  proposed  by  former  President  Johnson 
will  have  gone  into  effect  on  February  14th. 
On  January  16,  my  resolution,  H.  Res.  138, 
which  would  disapprove  this  increase  for 
both  Senators  and  Representatives,  was  re- 
ferred to  your  committee.  I  respectfvUly  and 
urgently  request  that  you  call  the  committee 
together  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  H.  Res.  138,  H.  Res.  133, 
and  the  other  resolutions  similarly  referred 
which  would  block  the  proposed  increases. 
These  resolutions  should  be  reported  to  the 
Floor  early  next  week  to  afford  sufBcient  time 
for  the  full  House  to  work  its  will  after  the 
resolutions  have  been  debated  fairly  and 
openly. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  failure 
of  your  committee  even  to  consider  these 
resolutions  blocking  pay  increases  which  to 
say  the  least  are  highly  controversial  would 
subject  not  only  your  committee  but  the 
entire  House  to  severe  and  Justified  public 
condemnation. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  being  sent  to  each 
member  of  your  committee  and  by  said  copy 
I  respectfully  urge  the  full  membership  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  its  chairman  to 
report  the  above  resolutions  to  the  Floor 
not  later  than  early  next  week. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLXT  Matnb, 
Member  of  Congress. 


To  this  date,  except  for  an  oral  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  preceded  me  in  the  well,  I 
have  received  absolutely  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  letter.  When  I  was  Informed 
last  week  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  conduct  a  hearing  on  House  Reso- 
lution 142  this  morning,  I  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  pay  increase, 
and  I  was  assured  that  that  privilege 
would  be  afforded  me.  Therefore,  I  was 
surprised    and    disappointed    yesterday 
afternoon  when  I  was  informed  by  a  staff 
member  of  the  committee  that  the  com- 
mittee had  changed  its  mind  and  would 
go  Into  executive  session  this  morning 
rather  than  allow  me  and  others  to  be 
heard.  Therefore  I  sent  the  following  let- 
ter, under  date  of  February  4,  to  the  com- 
mittee  chairman,  which  was  delivered 
to  his  office  yesterday  afternoon: 
Congress  of  the  Unfted  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  4,  1969. 
Hon.  William  M.  Colmer. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Rules.    House    of 
Representatiiies ,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  Just  been  ad- 
vised by  telephone  that  your  committee  will 
go  into  executive  session  at  11  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, February  5th,  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  wants  to  conduct  hearings  on  the  Congres- 
sional pay  raise. 

When  my  administrative  assistant  called 
the  committee  last  week,  he  was  told  that 
members  would  be  granted  the  courtesy  of 
testifying  before  the  committee  in  person, 
and  your  staffer  accepted  my  name  as  one 
of   those  to  be  heard  on  Wednesday. 

I  have  accordingly  been  telling  my  con- 
stituents that  I  will  make  an  appearance  be- 
fore your  committee  at  the  Wednesday  meet- 
ing, and  they  are  counting  on  me  to  reflect 
their  views  by  expressing  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of 
H.  Res.  138  introduced  by  me  to  block  such 
increases,  and  also  in  support  of  H.  H«s.  133, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Gross. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Thaddeus  Dulski  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  on  this  same 
subject. 

I  urgently  petition  you  and  your  commit- 
tee to  grant  me  and  others  who  wish  to  ap- 
pear before  you  an  immediate  hearing  on 
the  above  resolutions.  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  would  deny  us  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  particularly  after  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  by  the  committee  staff  that  such  a 
hearing  would  be  afforded.  If  this  41 '^;  pay 
increase  is  allowed  to  go  into  effect  while  the 
resolutions  referred  to  are  still  bottled  up 
In  committee,  the  House  will  deserve  the 
widespread  public  condemnation  which  it 
win  most  assuredly  receive. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLET   Mayne, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  this  morning  I  went  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross) 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  discussed 
my  request  to  be  heard  there  with  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee.  However, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  said,  no 
hearing  was  held  and  the  committee 
went  into  executive  session  and  tabled 
the  matter. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  have  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  allowing  salaries  to 
be  raised  in  thu>  manner  after  denial  of 
open  debate  and  careful  consideration 
by  the  full  House. 
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While  I  was  naturally  disappointed  by 
the  outcome  of  yesterday's  vote  in  the 
other  body,  at  least  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  Issue  demonstrated  their 
faith  In  the  democratic  process  by  stand- 
ing up  to  be  counted  in  a  recorded  vote. 
They  did  not  refuse  to  consider  the  Jub- 
tiflcation.  if  any,  of  their  own  pay  in- 
crease on  its  merits.  They  tooit  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  see  that  this  very  contro- 
versial matter  was  decided  openly  and 
not  permitted  to  die  in  committee.  We 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  do  no  less. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  thank  my  c<rt- 
league  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Matwk),  for  the 
vigorous  flght  he  has  made  against  this 
proposal.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Pltwt). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
say  that  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  'Mr.- -Gross >  for  taking  this  time 
and-making  the  statement  that  he  has. 

As  the  gentleman  has,  I  have  also  of- 
fered two  resolutions,  one  of  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  other  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

I  did  not  expect  that  the  resolutions 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  would  be 
taken  up  and  considered.  However,  I  had 
been  given  what  I  considered  to  be  a  firm 
assurance  that  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  be  taken  up.  I  was  not  given  any 
assurance  that  favorable  action  would  be 
taken  thereon.  But  I  was  given  the  as- 
surance that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  give  us  an  oppwrtunity  to  be  heard. 

Subsequent  to  that  verbal  assurance  I 
received  a  notice  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  had  been  scheduled 
for  10:30  a.m.  today.  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1969,  at  which  time  those  who 
desired  to  speak  for  or  against  the  reso- 
lutions which  had  been  referred  by  the 
Speaker  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  However,  late  yesterday  afternoon 
I  was  Informed  that  the  10:30  meeting 
had  been  canceled  and  that  I  would  not 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  was  told  that 
instead  of  the  10:30  meeting  which  would 
be  held,  the  Committee  on  Rules  would 
go  into  executive  session  at  1 1 :  00  o'clock 
today.  Wednesday  morning.  February 
5,  1969.  and  take  such  action  as  it 
saw  fit  on  these  resolutions.  I  am  in- 
formed that  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  vote  to  hear  us.  I 
thank  those  three  who  so  voted. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  Presidential  Commission 
To  Set  Certain  Executive.  Judiciary,  and 
Legislative  Salaries  was  considered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1967,  a  great 
many  questions  were  asked  concerning 
the  procedures  which  would  be  followed. 
I  know  that  I  was  told  Informally — and 
I  think  that  I  was  told  in  response  to  a 
question  asked  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — that  If  and  when  a  recommenda- 
tion came  In  from  the  Commission  on 
executive.  Judiciary,  and  legislative  sal- 
aries— came  In  and  was  filed  with  the 
Congress — my  recollection  Is  that  I  was 
told  specifically  that  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  one  way  or  the 
other  upon  the  contents  of  such  report 
that  might  be  sent  to  us.  I  think  that  my 
recollection  is  accurate.  It  is  my  further 
recollection  that  early  in  the  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  in  making  a.  reservation  of 
objection  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest 'vlth  reference  to  the  bringing  up 
of  the  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  in  making 
his  reservation  of  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  asked  in  substan- 
tially these  words: 

Do  I  understand  that  by  withdrawing  my 
objection  to  the  unAnlmous-consent  request 
now  pending,  does  this  mean  that  the  House 
or  Representativea  will  b«  foreclosed  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  recommendations 
contained  In  the  Kappel  Commission  report? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  would  like.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may,  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  if  I  have 
substantially  stated  the  colloquy  which 
took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
personal  quarrel  whatsoever  with  those 
who  would  prefer  not  to  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter which  is  apparently  going  to  die  In 
committee  without  a  vote.  I  do  object 
strenuously  to  the  procedure  being  fol- 
lowed. If  they  prefer  this  action  to  take 
place  without  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives working  its  will  and  expressing  that 
will  by  a  rollcall  vote,  I  have  no  personal 
quarrel.  I  have  never  had  any  quarrel 
with  any  Member  of  this  body  with  ref- 
erence to  how  he  votes  on  any  particular 
issue.  How  any  Member  of  this  body  votes 
on  any  issue  which  comes  up  is  a  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  addresses  itself  to 
that  particular  Member  and  to  that 
Member  alone.  Therefore,  I  would  never, 
Mr.  Speaker,  undertake  to  superimpose 
yiny  judgment  over  the  judgment  of  an- 
'  other  Member  of  this  body  upon  a  matter 
affecting  his  own  Judgment  and  his  own 
conscience.  By  this  same  reasoning  I  re- 
sent any  man  or  any  group  of  men  super- 
Imposing  his  or  their  Judgment  over  my 
Judgment  by  denying  a  vote  on  a  highly 
controversial  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  assurances 
which  many  of  us  have  been  given  over 
the  period  of  the  past  2  years  that  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  would  not  hap- 
pen, I  am  disappointed  In  the  processes 
and  procedures  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  make  this  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  have  no  personal 
quarrel  with  any  Member  on  how  he 
would  vote  on  any  particular  phase  of 
this  issue  which  Is  about  to  become  law 
by  nonaction,  and  by  failure  of  the 
House  of-  Representatives  to  act.  How- 
ever, I  deplore  those  procedures  which 
make  it  possible  for  valid  agreements  to 
be  violated  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BURK£  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  have  time  remaining 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  first  let 
me  reiterate  that  this  is  a  tragic  and  sad 


day  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
refuses  to  properly  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  public  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
some  matters  and  correct  some  of  the 
impressions  that  might  have  been  gained 
aroimd  here  about  this  grandiose  salary 
of  Congressmen. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  the  monthly 
statement  for  the  month  of  January  is- 
sued by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  on  Febru- 
ary first.  It  shows  my  salary  as  $2,500  a 
month.  Payment  for  regular  life  insur- 
ance deducted,  $19.07.  Payment  to  group 
health  insurance,  $11.57.  Federal  with- 
holding tax,  $717.30.  Payment  to  retire- 
ment fimd,  $187.50.  This  representing  a 
withholding  of  $935.44.  The  net  amount 
of  the  check  Is  $1,564.56  for  the  month. 

Just  to  give  tho  Members  a  little  idea 
of  the  practical  side  of  things,  the  ex- 
pense of  an  apartment  here  in  Washing- 
ton is  about  $240  to  $260  a  month  if  you 
have  a  family  with  you.  That  amounts  to 
over  $3,000  a  year.  Then  you  have  to 
maintam  your  home  back  in  your  dis- 
trict. Last  year,  I  believe,  I  was  allowed 
the  expense  for  10  round  trips  for  the 
year. 

If  the  Member  is  in  a  district  like  mine. 
he  travels  back  and  forth  every  weekend 
and  has  45  to  50  trips  a  year,  his  ex- 
penses for  traveling  back  and  forth  to 
his  district  would  run  approximately  $3.- 
500  a  year,  which  would  bring  the  net 
amount  down  to  about  $12,000. 

Out  of  the  $12,000  the  Member  is  sup- 
posed to  maintain  his  home  back  in  his 
district  and  pay  his  expenses  there.  He 
is  supposed  to  take  care  of  entertain- 
ment, on  a  reasonable  level,  of  those  con- 
stituents of  his  who  might  come  here, 
some  nice  family  with  two  or  tiiree  chil- 
dren. You  like  to  take  them  in  the  House 
restaurant  and  possibly  spend  $3  or  $4 
on  them.  That  all  adds  up. 

Then  there  are  the  charitable  con- 
tributions the  Member  is  called  upon  to 
make. 

Then  every  2  years  he  Is  up  for  re- 
election, and  he  has  to  dig  down  in  his 
pocket  unless  he  has  some  financial 
angels  ready  to  pick  up  the  bill  for  him. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  the  big 
trouble  today  in  the  legislative  offices  of 
this  country,  not  only  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  but  in  every  State  capital 
in  the  country,  is  that  they  are  beginning 
to  become  rich  men's  clubs,  where  only 
the  wealthy  can  afford  to  serve,  because 
you  either  have  to  be  wealthy,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  corrupt  on  the  other,  be- 
cause you  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
staggering  expenses  of  legislative  offices. 
This  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  American  system  of  iwllticS.  It  is 
not  anyone's  fault.  Surely  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  a  salary  of  $42,500  when  I 
realize  we  could  operate  imder  a  salary 
of  $22,000,  and  then  get  an  expense  ac- 
count of  $5,000  and  come  out  ahead  of 
the  picture. 

So  to  be  a  little  bit  specific  and  fair 
about  this,  I  want  to  announce  publicly 
and  openly  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  pay 
raise.  I  have  been  for  it  since  the  vei 
beginning  and  I  have  never  made  any 
secret  about  it.,  I  believe  your  constitu- 
ents back  home'  are  entitled  to  have  this 
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information.  I  include  the  following  in-  namese  people  themselves  with  the  Na-  ing,  but  our  negotiating  position  is  likely 

formation-  tlonal  Liberation  Front,  which  is  the  to  Improve  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Memoranbum:  o,nc«  or  the  s«oeant  at  Vietcong.  participating.  Within  the  scope  f^^l^^^ed  objectives 

ARMS    u  s    HOUSE  or  representativm  Fourth.  The  peaceful  reunification  of  we  have  demonstrated  a  military  supen- 

February  1  1969  Vietnam  is  to  be  settled  by  the  Viet-  ority  in  Vietnam.  We  are  accelerating 

Hon  James  A.  Bttrkk.                          '  namese   people  in  both  zones,   without  our  training  and  equipping  program  for 

My  l>EAR  •congressman:  For  your  informa-  foreign  interference.  the    new    expanded    Vietnamese    army 

tlon  and  record,   the  following  deductions  in  short,  these  demands  call  for  our  which  will  take  our  place,  and  it  Is  not 

have  been  made  from  your  monthly  salary,  unconditional  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  unreasonable   to  expect  a  reduction  of 

Salary  for  the  month $2,500.00  with  no  assurance  that  the  sovereignty  our  military  forces  by  the  close  of  this 

.  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  will  be  pre-     year.             

Payment  to  optional  life  insurance       ('")  served.  Also,  these  demands  would  result  —^^^^^^"^^ 

Payment  to  regular  life  insurance          19. 07  j^  ^hg  dissolution  of  the  Southeast  Asia  ,pjjE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

Payment  to  group  health  insur-  Treaty  Organization,  our  Asian  counter-  BASIN  COMPACT 

ance           .           .. -  ii  »'  ^  ^    NATO.  Nevertheless,  we  have  ad-  „    . 

Federal  withholding  tax -        717.30  {Ti-e^  „„_-;    tha*  along  with  other  sub-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

Payment  to  retirement  fund.....        187.50  vised  Hanoi. ^that^along  with^thj^sub^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^^_ 

TV^tai  deductions... 936.44  four  conditions.  man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)   is 

===  The    point    from    which    the    United  recognized  for  10  mmutes. 

Net  amount  (check)  (credit  States  will  negotiate  is  best  expressed  in  Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 

to  account) 1.664.56  terms  of  the  peace  agreement  of  the  tremely  pleased  to  join  today  with  otner 

•  Waived.  Geneva  Convention  of  1954.  This  agree-  House  Members  from  New  York  in  spon- 

=  Increase  in  health  Insurance.  ment  stipulated  that:  soring  legislation  in  Congress  to  consent 

Under  the  oroDosed  salary  adjustment  First.  Laos  and  Cambodia  be  recog-  to  the  establishment  of  the  long-awaited 

the  fSoX  3? oe  the  apXxtoate  nized  as  independent  states:  Susquehanna  River  Basm  compact  be- 

deductioS  forThe  iiS^  SJri^^  Second.  Vietnam  be  partitioned  at  the  tween  the  basm  States  of  New  York, 

deductions  for  the  same  penoa.  parallel,  the  north  to  come  under  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  mak- 

Saiary  for  the  month »^- ^'  °°  Hanoi's  control,  and  the  south  to  remain  ing  the  United  States  a  signatory  part 

pa^enl  to  '^our^^^c^""         i'- "  "^  Third.  Troops  or  guerrilla  forces  under  This  is  a  goal  I  have  long  envisioned— 

Federal  withholding  tax 1.541,70  Hanoi's  control  in  South  Vietnam  to  be  and   a   goal   that,   nearly   9   years   ago. 

Payment  to  retirement  fund 265.66  recalled  north.  prompted  my  successful  efforts  to  obtain 

Hanoi  has  committed  countless  viola-  congressional  approval  of  a  comprehen- 

Total  deductions ^.838.00  ^^^^  ^j  ^j^  agreement,  eventually  caus-  sive  restudy  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 

«  .   »          »      -^1.  ♦ "  ing  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  South-  Susquehaima  River  to  be  conducted  by 

roum  °'"'                             1  703  00  east  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to  issue  a  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  but  with 
'  communique  stating :  the  participation  of  all  interested  Federal 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    < Mr.  xhe  defeat  of  this  communist  campaign  is  agencies  and  appropriate  agencies  of  the 

Albert)  .   TTie    time   of   the   gentleman  egggntiai  not  only  to  the  security  of  the  Re-  State  of  New  York.  The  restudy,  with  my 

from  Iowa  has  expired.  public  of  Vietnam  but  to  that  of  Southeast  support,  was  subsequently  broadened  so 

Mr.    BURKE    of    Massachusetts.    Mr.  Asia.  as  to  encompass  the  entire,  three-State 

Speaker,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  „.          .  .    j^storv  ^'^^^  basin,  and  the  work  therein  in- 

that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  pro-  addition  to  using  the  terms  of  the  volved  is  now  nearirig  completion  so  that 

ceed  for  5  additional  nunutes.  riPriPva  BPreempnt  at  Paris  as  nart  of  we  can  look  forward  to  receivmg  the  in- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  Sf"^a^enda     ttie    America^  ^eleStlon  formation  and  recommendations  thereby 

will  state  that  the  gentlemaii  from  Iowa  ^^  ^^^^^  the  subT^^of  repatriation  Produced  for  our  river  basin  in  the  very 

has  consumed  1  hour   Under  the  rules  u.S.    prisoners    now    In    the    hands  near  future. 

of  the  House,  a  Member  can  be  recog-  .  Hanoi    Unlike  in  Korea    where  this  As   I   said   before   an   Appropriations 

nized  for  only  1  hour.  The  Chair  would  .^^^  ^^^-  j^^.  ^^  ^j^^  agenda   and  took  Committee  subcommittee,  back  on  May 

suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa-  ^^^^  ^  years  to  resolve  I  strongly  recom-  8,  1962,  what  I  was  hoping  to  see  pro- 

chusetts  obtain  time  later.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  subject  have  early  pri-  duced  was  a  plan  for  "the  development 

-^-^—^-^  ority  at  Paris.  Our  information  on  the  of  our  entire  river  basin,  as  opposed  to 

^.^  ^^  r^„,„„  ^„  ,rTT:-T^xT«»,  status  of  our  boys  in  enemy  hands  is  most  the  former  piece-meal  approach  to  the 

THE  ROAD  TO  PE.^GB-aL  VIETNAM  um^^actory.  needs  of  the  various  communities  sit- 

The    SPEAKER    pro    Wpore     (Mr.  We  Aave  no  definite  count  on  survi-  uated  therein,  so  as  to  insure  the  fuUest 

Albert)  .  Under  a  previous^^^Jer  of  the  vors,    and    no    information    concerning  possible  economic  benefit  to  all  the  peo- 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  their  health.  Eariy  discussion  of  this  item  ple  living  along  its  banks  and  to  the  Na- 

Feichan)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes.  on  the  agenda  will  go  a  long  way  to  test  tion.  as  well."                                      -^    ^ 

Mr   FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  matters  the  good  intentions  of  Hanoi  at  the  nego-  Once  that  plan  has  been  considered 

of  procedure  have  been  settled  at  the  tiating  table.  by  the  several  governmental  and  private 

Paris  peace  talks.  Soon,  we  hope,  there  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  agenda,  entitles  interested  in  the  full  develop- 

will  be  agreement  on  an  agenda  so  the  The  two  opposing  positions  are  at  pres-  ment  and  protection  of  our  nver   and 

various   delegations   can   proceed   with  ent  rather  far  apart,  and  their  discussion  by  the  general  public,  as  well,  it  will  need 

the  issues  at  stake.  In  the  meantime  can  be  time  consuming.  In  negotiating,  some  form  of  Federal-interstate  coordi- 

fightlng  will  accompany  the  talking.  Ap-  however,  we  must  discipline  ourselves  to  nating  mechanism,  or  agency,  to  put  it 

parently  Hanoi  prefers  it  this  way.  adhere  strictly  to  certain  principles.  Into  effect.  And  this  proposal,  to  estab- 

The  road  to  peace  at  Paris  wlU  be  long,  Insist  that  an  acceptable  truce  must  be  lish  a  Susquehanna  River  Basm  com - 
difficult  and,  at  times,  frustrating.  For  achieved  within  a  specified  time  period,  pact— modeled  after  the  successful  Del- 
example,  Hanoi's  asking  price  for  peace  if  there  is  procrastination  the  talks  aware  River  Basm  compact  that  Con- 
in  Vietnam  are  the  following  as  expressed  should  be  broken  off.  gress  approved  in  1961— wiU  provide  pre- 
in  their  own  language:  Require  the  opposition  to  match  words  clsely  that  sort  of  mechanism. 

First.  The  United  States  must  with-  with  deeds.  The  establishment  of  such  a  compact 

draw  all  ItS  troops  and  weapons,  dlsman-  Recognize  that  the  opposition  regards  wiU  help  guide  the  conservation,  devel- 

tle  all  military  bases,  and  cancel  its  mill-  the  conference  table  as  part  of  a  propa-  opment  and  administration  of  our  river 

tary  alliance  with  South  Vietnam.  ganda  program  to  improve  their  image,  basin's  resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

Second.  Pending  the  peaceful  reunifl-  after  having  faUed  to  win  on  the  battle-  most  efficiently  serve  the  needs  of  its 

cation  of  Vietnam,  the  two  zones  must  field.  population,  and  which  will  preserve  and 

refrain  from  joining  any  military  alii-  Never  make  a  concession  for  which  enhance  its  value  as  a  scenic  and  recrea- 

ance  with  foreign  coimtries.  there  is  not  an  exact  reciprocation.  tlonal  asset  for  the  tens  of  mUUons  who 

Third   Ttie  internal  affairs  of  South  As  I  previously  stated,  the  road  ahead  live  within  several  hundreds  of  miles  of 

Vietnam  must  be  settled  by  the  Viet-  at  Paris  is  likely  to  be  long  and  f  rustrat-  the  basin. 
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Such  an  ammgement  gives  us  the  best 
chance  for  the  comprehensive  and  coor- 
dinated management  of  our  river  In  such 
a  fashion  as  to  offer,  by  far  and  away, 
the  best  hope  of  safeguarding  and  maxi- 
mizing the  Susquehanna's  usefulness  not 
only  to  us,  but  to  generations  to  come. 

I  have  eagerly  awaited  the  day  when 
this  kind  of  legislation  could  be  intro- 
duced In  Congress.  I  am  vastly  encour- 
aged about  Its  prospects  by  the  fact  that, 
as  Its  chief  sponsor,  one  finds  the  Hon- 
orable EnArnriL  Cellkr,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  must  consider  it  and  act 
thereon  before  the  House.  Itself,  can  act. 
This  fact,  alone,  gives  Its  prospects  a 
bright  future  and,  now  that  the  three 
States  are  In  accord  on  the  provisions  In- 
volved In  the  compact.  I  hope  we  can 
expect  favorable  congressional  action 
this  year. 

SEXllEtiRY  OF  DEFENSE  SHOULD 
DELAY "  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  ON  THE  SEN- 
TINEL ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILK 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day urging  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  to 
delay  construction  and  land  acquisition 
relative  to  the  so-called  Sentinel  anti- 
balllstic-mlssile  system. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  have 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  an  effective 
ABM  system  Including  appropriations  in 
this  Chamber  in  behalf  of  the  develop- 
ment and  the  deployment  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. I  might  say  fiirther  than  I  did  not 
change  my  position  when  a  decision  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  lo- 
cate a  Sentinel  anti-ballistlc-missile  base 
In  my  district. 

While  I  suggested  that  some  other  lo- 
cation would  be  preferable,  at  the  same 
time  I  have  persisted  In  my  support  of 
this  system.  However,  there  was  a 
lengthy  discossion  on  this  subject  yes- 
terday in  the  other  Chamber,  and  a  com- 
mitment was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
other  body  that  further  hearings  would 
be  held,  and  the  chairman  himself  in- 
dicates a  delay  in  the  construction  and 
land  acquisition  to  further  deploy  this 
Sentinel  anU-ballistic-missile  system. 
According  to  his  statement  which  ap- 
pears at  page  2732  of  the  Concrkssional 
RxcoiD  of  February  4.  the  chairman. 
Senator  Stknnis  said: 

Ther«  wUl  b«  bearlnga  on  thU  matter  be- 
fore any  appreciable  amount  of  pbyalcal  work 
is  done  on  the  site. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  we  "not 
rush"  and  that  we  "not  reach  definite 
conclusions  now." 

I  also  understand  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
this  body,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  ,  has  also  Indicated 
that  he  would  delay  further  hearings  on 
this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a 
wise  step  for  a  great  many  reasons.  A 
brief  delay  will  provide  further  oppor- 
tunities for  research  and  development 
with  reelect  to  possible  technological  or 


scientific     defects     that     need     to    be 
corrected. 

The  delay  will  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  administration  to  review 
its  position  and  to  express  Its  attitude 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  Particularly, 
I  am  thinking  of  President  Nixon's  his- 
toric Inaugural  address  in  which  he  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  our  role  as 
"peacemakers."  The  President's  initiative 
met  with  an  almost  Immediate  response 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  other  indications  that  per- 
haps some  discussions  or  negotiations 
may  take  place  with  regard  to  controlling 
nuclear  and  other  weapons,  including  a 
possible  reduction  of  nuclear  arms.  In 
the  light  of  these  developments  It  would 
seem  important  to  postpone  for  the  time 
being  at  least  further  steps  toward  the 
construction  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  bases 
In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  It  seems  to 
me  most  important  for  us  to  develop  a 
policy  of  defense  against  enemy  nuclear 
attack.  To  continue  with  the  existing 
policy  of  relying  solely  on  a  counter- 
offensive  or  a  retaliatory  striking  force, 
that  is.  to  depend  entirely  on  offensive 
nuclear  weapons,  seems  to  me  a  disas- 
trous policy  which  falls  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  Nation.  Such  »  policy  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  principle  of  "de- 
terrence" and  contemplates  a  ixMslble 
annihilation  of  a  nuclear  enemy.  I  do 
not  believe  the  policy  would  work  against 
Red  China. 

So,  In  taking  the  position- that  I  am 
today.  I  do  not  want  to  indicate  In  any 
sense  that  I  am  retreating  from  a  posi- 
tion In  support  of  a  defensive  system  to 
intercept  and  destroy  enemy  ballistic 
missiles.  Of  course,  if  It  Is  possible  to 
avoid  the  development  of  such  a  system 
pursuant  to  an  effective  agreement  or 
treaty  to  control  nuclear  and  other  weap- 
ons, there  would  be  tremendous  savings 
Involved.  I  would  certainly  support  any 
opportunity  to  effect  the  savings  in 
money  that  would  result  from  any  re- 
duction in  defense  expenditures. 

However,  there  are  no  Indications  that 
I  have  received  that  the  Red  Chinese 
or  the  Soviet  Union  are  letting  up  in  any 
way  in  their  development  of  nuclear  or 
other  weapons  and  we  should  not  be 
misled  by  any  misinformation  or  by  any 
wishful  thinking  on  our  part  that  some- 
how or  other  by  delaying  steps  we  might 
take  that  we  would  thereby  encourage 
them  to  delay  or  postpone  their  actions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  be 
many  reasons  why  a  brief  delay  would  be 
helpful  at  this  point.  Certainly  since  the 
Sentinel  system  Is  designed  to  meet  a  Red 
Chinese  nuclear  atUck  in  the  years  from 
1972  to  1974.  which  are  the  possible  dates 
that  are  being  talked  about.  It  seems  to 
me.  that  we  cjm  have  such  a  brief  delay 
without  Jeopardizing  in  any  way  the  lives 
and  the  property  of  our  people  that  are 
intended  to  e  protected  by  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  wisdom  will 
see  fit  to  delay  the  acquisition  of  land  In 
my  district  and  In  other  areas  In  the 
country  where  It  is  Intended  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc-mlssile  bases 
and  also  to  delay  construction  of  such 
systems  for  the  time  being. 


Mr.  PATTEH.  Mr.  leaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  You  know,  the  gentle- 
man Is  talking  so  confidently — does  he 
have  some  inside  Information  that  the 
White  House  is  going  to  really  postpone 
this  program? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do  not  have  any  In- 
side information  at  all.  The  information 
concerning  the  delay  recommended  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  was  related  to  me  today ; 
and  also  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  I  received  today  reveals  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  other 
body  at  page  2732.  In  view  of  that  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be 
wise  to  postpone  steps  toward  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  toward  construction  of 
the  Sentinel  system  pending  further 
hearings  In  this  body  and  In  the  other 

body. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thought  that  several 
things  had  happened  in  the  last  24  hours 
and  I  could  smell  a  little  smoke.  Being 
one  of  the  Republican  leaders,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  could  Inform  me. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Since  one  of  these 
bases  is  Intended  to  be  deployed  In  my 
district.  I  would  certainly  get  the  "smoke" 
at  an  early  stage.  However,' I  have  no 
information  other  than  thjit  to  which  I 
have  made  reference.     . , 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Remember  1961.  when 
the  Russians  became  very  peaceful  about 
controlling  radiation?  The  first  thing  we 
knew,  they  were  throwing  50-megaton 
bombs  into  the  air.  when  the  rest  of  us 
thought  they  were  going  to  stop  all  test- 
ing. Every  time  they  get  quiet,  they  drop 
another  shoe.  I  Just  wondered  what  wm 
coming  next. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  not  relying  on 
any  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  Red  Chinese.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  able  to  negotiate 
some  kind  of  arms  control  agreement, 
particularly  with  regard  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  would  want  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  such  a  result.  It  is 
possible  today  with  satellite  reooiuials- 
sance  to  detect  any  violation  of  any  such 
agreement.  In  further  reliance  upon 
that.  I  do  hope  that  some  negotiations 
can  occur  so  that  we  can  control  and, 
if  possible,  reduce  the  expensive  nuclear 
and  other  arms  which  we  are  presently 
required  tb  produce  in  order  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  national  defense. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  (Mr.  Hechlkr) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
SpeakeV.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  How- 
ard) and  other  sponsors  of  resolutions 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  It  Is  my 
imderstandlng,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  those 
SUtes  which  have  acted  through  State 
legislation  to  lower  the  voting  age  below 
21.  the  practice  In  those  elections,  where 
those  under  21  have  voted,  has  been  a 
healthy  one. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  whether  he  has  any  In- 
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formation  concerning  those  four  States 
where  the  under-21  voting  age  has  been 
set  by  the  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  taking  this  time 
to  comment  on  the  18-year-old  vote^  and 
I  should  like  to  commend  him  for  the 
leadership  role  he  has  taken  for  so  many 
years  in  attempting  to  have  this  legisla- 
tion passed  so  that  in  every  State  in  our 
country  the  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-old 
yoimgsters  may  be  permitted  to  vote. 

In  the  States  where  there  Is  a  vote  be- 
low the  age  of  21  the  Indications  are  It 
has  worked  very,  very  well. 

Throughout  the  country  we  know  that 
the  young  people  take  part  in  political 
campaigns  and  that  they  do  the  hard 
work  which  is  necessary.  Certainly  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  West  Virginia.  I  am 
sure,  everyone  Is  grateful  for  the  effort 
these  yoimg  people  make.  We  make  no 
bones  •about  the  fact  that  we  do  want 
their  help,  we  do  want  their  work,  smd  we 
do  want  their  effort,  whether  it  be  ring- 
ing doorbells  or  being  in  shopping 
centers. 

These  other  four  States  have  gone  far 
beyond  us.  They  have  shown  the  young 
people  we  also  wemt  their  Judgment  and 
we  want  it  to  be  an  official  Judgment. 
The  only  place  we  can  recognize  their 
good  Judgment  is  by  permitting  them 
into  the  voting  booths. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from.  New  Jersey 
for  those  observations. 

It  has  certainly  been  my  observation 
and  experiaice  that  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  adjoins  and  is  a  neighbor 
of  West  Virginia,  the  18-year-old  vote 
has  worked  extremely  well.  It  has  meant 
that  many  young  people  have  taken  a 
new  interest  In  the  problems  facing  their 
Government  and  the  problems  of  the 
world.  It  has  meant  also  that  in  their 
social  studies  and  other  studies  in  the 
schools  they  attend  they  have  taken  a 
more  energetic  interest  in  the  subjects 
they  study. 


LET'S  STRIKE  ANOTHER  BLOW 
AGAINST  SMUT  PEDDLERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three-quarters  of  all  arrests  for  crime  in 
the  United  States  each  year  are  people 
imder  25  years  of  age.  The  greatest  class 
of  criminals  in  the  United  States  are  15 
years  of  age,  and  the  second  greatest 
class  are  16-year-olds.  One  thousand  five 
hundred  teenagers  a  day  are  afflicted 
with  venereal  diseases.  Rape  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  78  percent 
since  1960.  and  this  rate  rose  7  percent 
from  1966  to  1967  nationwide.  The  FBI 
will,  in  a  short  time,  release  figures  show- 
ing that  the  increase  in  rapes  over  the 
1967  total  will  be  17  percent  nationwide. 

The  American  public  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Curmingham  Act,  90-206, 
and  113,268  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Post  Office  Department, 


and  92,163  postal  orders  have  been 
issued  to  pandering  mailers  directing 
them  to  cease  sending  like  material  to 
the  homes  of  complainants.  About  300 
requests  for  court  orders  have  been  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Yet  this 
is  not  enough. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  fire,  and  ob- 
scenity and  pandering  advertising  are 
gasoline  which  greedy  mailers  splash  on 
the  obscenity  fire  at  the  rate  of  100  mil- 
lion pieces  of  objectionable  material  a 
year  through  the  U.S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment. These  figures  are  based  on  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  re- 
cent FBI,  and  Public  Health  Service 
figures. 

WHCRK    DO    WE    STAND? 

Crime  is  then  largely  a  youth  problem 
and  becoming  more  so.  The  15-  and  24- 
year-old  group  Is  the  fastest  growing 
part  of  the  population.  The  growth  of 
crime  is  much  faster  than  the  growth  of 
our  population,  but  the  problems  that 
our  youth  are  having  are  part  of  the  na- 
tionwide crime  problem.  If  we  are  to 
start  solving  the  crime  problem  we  must 
start  with'  the  problems  young  people 
have.  The  problem  of  adolescence  Is  for 
the  most  part  adjusting  relationships  to 
the  opposite  sex  and  these  relationships 
are  being  twisted  by  the  free  distribution 
of  obscenity  and  the  greed  of  smut  mer- 
chants. The  curse  of  very  yoxmg  lives  is 
"obscenity." 

what   is    OBSCENrft? 

Obscenity  inflames  the  curiosity  of  the 
yovmg  and  their  imagination.  Most  ob- 
scene materials  are  directed  at  the  very 
young.  Smut  mailers  pay  a  very  high 
price  for  the  names  of  youngsters  in  the 
12-to-14  age  bracket.  It  is  a  great  wrong 
because  it  presents  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex  as  subjects  for  physical  satis- 
faction only.  In  addition,  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  are  presented  as  masochis- 
tic creatures  who  can  only  respond  to 
cruelty. 

A  teenage  boy  who  lives  in  his  Imag- 
ination on  a  diet  of  obscenity  can  think 
of  young  girls  only  in  terms  of  their  being 
things.  Obsceni^,  like  all  literature, 
teaches,  and  It  teaches  that  women  and 
girls  are  only  subjects  for  aggression. 
The  complicated  and  beautiful  relation- 
ship between  men  and  women  is  pre- 
sented as  based  on  hostility.  Obscenity 
promises  immediate  gratification.  It 
builds  a  need  for  immediate  gratifica- 
tion— a  "freedom  now"  from  self-control 
and  humaneness.  The  obscenity  mixture 
is  about  eight  parts  sadism.  A  young 
man's  normal  decent  protectiveness 
toward  females  Is  twisted  into  hostility, 
hate,  and  aggressiveness.  Usually  the 
freezing  of  affection  toward  parents  and 
members  of  the  family  follow.  We  need 
only  look  to  Chicago  and  ask  ourselves 
how  the  yoimg  people  who  attacked  the 
police  with  plastic  bags  filled  with  excre- 
ment, their  mouths  filled  with  filth  more 
profound  than  anything  heard  in  the 
stockyards  prior  to  that  time,  and  who, 
in  addition,  threw  reserve  weapons  such 
as  golf  balls  filled  with  nails,  got  that 
way.  What  kind  of  parents  will  they 
make,  what  kind  of  children  will  they 
have?  Calling  this  type  of  action  new 
politics  does  not  answer  any  question.  It 


only  confers  a  twisted  blessing.  Once 
damaged  by  obscenity  and  attitudes 
formed,  years  of  psychiatry  is  the  only 
cure  to  restore  a  full  personality.  This 
theory  on  the  effect  of  obscenity  is  based 
on  "Society  and  the  Sex  Criminal."  by 
Gladys  Schultz.  and  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  hearings  in  1967. 

FILTH  Foa  PRorrr,  a  big  busikess 

You  may  say  that  "granting  obscenity 
is  bad  for  individual  youths,  is  it  a  na- 
tionwide problem  that  cannot  be  left  to 
local  communities?" 

Tlie  answer  is  "No"  because  100  million 
copies  of  objectionable  material  are  sent 
through  the  U.S.  mails  every  year  at  sub- 
sidized rates.  Half  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  this  material  is  distributed  by  mail  or 
truck  and  express.  Pornography  is  a  big 
business  and  its  bigness  comes  from  the 
unwitting  help  of  the  American  people 
through  a  subsidized  mall  service. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

Since  the  Cunningham  bill  became  law 
as  part  of  the  1967  Postal  Rates  Act,  I 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  what 
further  steps  we  can  take.  Now  the  Amer- 
ican family  can  demand  that  their  names 
be  removed  from  mailing  lists. 

Since  pornography  is  a  cold,  hard-busi- 
ness, I  think  we  need  a  further  law  that 
will  end  the  subsidy  for  pornographers. 
If  the  pornographers  lost  their  second- 
and  third-class  mailing  permits  and  the 
right  to  send  material  by  fourth-class 
rates,  a  great  deal  of  the  profit  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  obscenity  business.  Re- 
cent judicial  decisions  may  permit  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  between  consent- 
ing adults.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  the/ 
American  people  should  pay  out  of  their 
own  pockets  for  the  faSt  and  complete 
distribution  of  the  U.S.  mails.  There  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  make  pornography  profit- 
able. 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  that  will  end  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  mail  rates  for  those  mailers 
who  distribute  obscenity  by  mail.  Ad- 
ministrative hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Postmaster  General  before  he  or  a  repre- 
sentative makes  a  ruling  in  an  individual 
case.  Appeal  rights  will  be  given  in  that 
cases  can  be  taken  to  the  Federal  courts 
and  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  will  be  slow,  but  I  am  convinced 
it  will  be  certain.  I  do  not  think  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  demand  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  continue  to  pay  the  bill  of 
these  mailers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  will  be 
a  long  fight.  Obtaining  for  Americans  the 
right  to  have  their  names  removed  from 
smut  merchant  mailing  lists  took  years. 
But  I  think  that  now  that  the  first  blow 
has  been  struck,  we  will  be  able  to  move 
much  faster.  The  times  have  changed. 
Judges  are  changing  their  minds  as  well 
as  citizens  who  knew  long  ago  that  the 
tide  of  obscenity  had  to  be  rolled  back. 


QUIBBLING    BESTS    COMMONSENSE 
ON  HIGH  COURT 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   ABERNETHY.   Mr.   Speaker,   at 
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times,  though  rarely,  we  hear  It  said 
that  decisions  being  handed  down  by  the 
Warren  court  are  not  making  problems 
for  our  police  departments  in  the  en- 
forcement ot.crimlnal  laws.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  know  the  situa- 
tion is  quite  to  the  contrary. 

As  reported  in  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  of  last  night, 
the  court  has  created  another  loophole 
for  criminals  to  escape  punishment.  This 
timely  and  effective  column,  written  by 
James  L.  Kilpatrlck.  Is  commended  to 
the  reading  of  all  Americans,  as  follows: 

QCIBBI.IMC  BBSTS  CoMMONSCNSS  ON   HlOH 

Cotnrr 
Back  In  the  summer  of  1005.  FBI  agents 
In  St.  Louis  got  a  hot  tip  on  one  William 
SplnelU.  He  was  known  to  them  as  "a  book- 
maker, an  associate  of  bookmakers,  a  gam- 
bler, and  an  associate  of  gamblers."  Their 
tip  came  from  an  informant  who  bad  been 
passing  along  reliable  leads  on  a  weekly 
basis    for    the    preceding    two    years. 

The  informant  said  SplnelU  was  making 
book  in  kn  apartment  at  1108  Indian  Cir- 
cle T)rlve;  "the  Informant  even  provided  the 
numbers  of  two  telephones  installed  In  the 
apartment.  FBI  agenu  trailed  SplnelU  for 
five  days;  they  confirmed  the  pattern  of  his 
goings  and  comings.  Then  they  obtained  a 
search  warrant  from  a  US.  Commissioner, 
alleging  under  oath  that  they  expected  to 
find  gambling  paraphernalia  In  the  apart- 
ment. 

At  5  o'clock  on  one  August  afternoon, 
they  staked  out  the  place.  When  SplnelU 
emerged  two  hours  later,  they  nabbed  him, 
searched  the  apartment,  and  sure  enough, 
there  were  the  tools  of  the  bookmaker's 
trade.  SplnelU  had  equipped  himself  with 
not  two  telephones,  but  five.  A  Jury  trial 
followed;  SplnelU  was  convicted  of  violat- 
ing federal  gambling  laws,  and  sentenced  to 
three  years  In  prison  plus  a  tA.OOO  One. 

SplnelU  appealed,  resting  his  case  almoat 
wholly  upon  *-he  vaUdlty  of  the  search  war- 
rant. EventuaUy,  the  enUre  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  sitting  en  banc,  voted 
8-3  to  uphold  the  warrant  and  to  sustain 
the  conviction. 

This  past  week.  In  Its  most  dismaying 
opinion  of  this  term,  the  Supreme  Court 
TOted  5-3  to  set  SplnelU  free.  The  opinion 
was  a  triumph  of  pettifoggery  over  com- 
mon sense;  It  was  a  shocking  manifestation 
of  the  court's  kid-glove  solicitude  for  crim- 
inal defendants.  And  It  Is  all  the  more  dis- 
appointing to  see  that  the  majority  opinion 
was  written  by  Justice  Harlan,  who  ordinar- 
ily Is  one  of  the  soundest  men  on  the  court. 
U  H*"'*"  has  now  gone  over  to  the  nlt- 
plckera  and  bleeding  hearU.  one  despairs  of 
•Ming  a  return  to  sanity  In  our  criminal 
tow. 

The  majority's  objection  was  that  the  FBI 
agents  had  failed  to  establish  "probable 
cause"  for  the  search  warrant  to  issue.  Every 
criminal  lawyer  In  the  country  must  have 
danced  with  Joy  on  reading  this  conclusion. 
If  the  farfetched  principles  laid  down  by 
Harlan  in  the  SplnelU  case  should  be  applied 
retroactively,  our  prison  wardens  may  toss 
their  keys  away. 

No  one  questions  the  vital  place  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  occupies  in  the  palla- 
dium of  our  liberties:  "The  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated. 
and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized." 

As  Justice  Jackson  remarked  20  years  ago. 
the  protections  of  the  Fourth  "belong  to  the 
catalog  of  Indispensable  freedoms."  No 
thoughtful  person  would  advocate  the  free- 
and-easy   Issuance  of  search   warrants.   But 
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until  the  SplnelU  opinion  came  along  last 
week.  It  had  been  generally  assumed— as  six 
Judges  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  assumed— that 
the  Information  presented  by  the  FBI  agenu. 
under  oath,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish "probable  cause." 

The  SplnelU  decision  will  place  heavy  new 
burdens  upon  our  overburdened  law  enforce- 
ment officers  It  will  provide  a  hundred  new 
legalistic  loopholes  for  the. big  flsh  of  orga- 
nized crime  to  swim  around  in. 

The  court's  opinion  last  June  in  Bumper 
vs.  North  Carolina  was  bad  enough.  In  that 
case,  the  court  reversed  the  conviction  of  a 
brutal  rmplst  on  a  moonbeam  line  of  reason- 
ing. Police  went  to  the  suspect's  home,  owned 
by  his  grandmother,  and  advised  her  they 
had  a  warrant.  "Come  on  in."  she  said.  "I  let 
them  search.  It  was  all  my  own  free  will  " 
Police  found  a  rifle  that  had  figured  in  the 
crime.  But  Bumper's  conviction  was  reversed : 
The  evidence  as  to  the  warrant  was  not  clear 

The  SplnelU  decision  Is  far  more  damaging 
than  last  year's  opinion  In  Bumper.  It  goes 
way  beyond  the  previous  landmark  case  of 
Agullar  vs  Texas,  decided  five  years  ago. 
Justice  Black,  who  dissented,  called  the  ma- 
jority's action  "Indefensible"  and  "unbe- 
lievable." The  words  are  too  mild.  The  action 
was  outrageous. 


THE  INCOME  TAX— A  TAX  FRAUD? 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  much  time 
and  effort  has  been  devoted  to  a  most 
thorough  and  detailed  study  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  system  by  Dr.  Martin  A. 
Larsen. 

This  critique  on  a  maligned  source  of 
Federal  fundraising  will  be  of  Interest 
to  all  our  colleagues.  It  covers  the  entire 
history  of  the  income  tax— pointing  to 
gross  inequities  placed  on  the  productive 
middle-class  American. 

The  report  also  exposes  tax  loopholes 
available  to  special  Interest  groups,  and 
proposes  action  to  make  the  burden  of 
taxes  be  fairly  borne  by  all  our  citizens. 

I  include  the  full  report,  which  has 

been  published  by  Liberty  Lobby.  300  In- 

pendence     Avenue     BE.,     Washington, 

D.C.  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Thb  OkKAT  Tax  Fa*us 

(By  Dr.  Martin  A.  Larson) 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  Is  simple 
and  direct: 

1— To  plug  the  loopholes  and  end  the  In- 
equities m  the  federal  Income  tax:  and  thus 

2— Make  it  possible  to 

(a)  Raise  individual  exemptions  from 
•600 — the  present  Individual  exemption — to 
levels  at  which  any  Income  neceMcy  to 
maintain  a  decent,  contemporary  Uvlng 
standard  will  be  immune  to  such  taxation; 

(b)  Reduce  the  present  estate  and  Income 
taxes  to  reasonable  percentages,  but  apply 
them  universally:  and 

(c)  Provide  the  Treasury  with  Income  suf- 
ficient not  only  to  meet  all  current  neceeal- 
Uea  but  also  to  reduce  the  national  debt 
subktantlally. 

When  the  first  tax  was  collected  under  the 
16th  Amendment  after  Its  ratification  In 
1913.  the  exemption  on  incomes  for  single 
persons  was  $3,000  and  on  ramllies.  $4,000. 
Dxirlng  the  Twenties.  It  was  placed  at  $3,500 
for  married  couples  with  an  additional  MOO 
for  each  dependent  child. 

We  propose  that  the  yardsUcks  on  which 
these  exemptions  were  based  be  made  per- 
manent and  Unmutable.  Since  the  firfet  sub- 
stantial collections  under  the  Income  tax 
occurred  In  1916,  we  use  that  as  our  base  for 
extrapolation.  The  Index  of  all  oommodltlea 


(with  1957-59  as  100)  stood  at  46  8  In  1916, 
64.8  In  1926,  105.5  In  1966.  and  109  In  1968. 
These  exemptions  of  1926-28  were  therefore 
equal  to  those  of  1913-16. 

However,  since  $1  00  In  1916  had  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  $2.35  In  1966  and  about 
•2.55  In  1968.  It  would  be  necessary.  In  order 
to  retain  the  poelUon  of  1913-16,  for  exemp- 
tions on  single  and  family  Incomes  to  Ktand 
at  $7,365  and  $9,825  In  1968.  Combining  the 
original  concepts  vrtth  those  of  the  Twenties, 
which  took  into  account  the  cost  of  rearing 
children,  we  arrive  at  the  results  which  fol- 
low and  which  provide  for  family  exemptions 
up  to  $16,000. 

Our  analysis  and  proposals  constitute  a 
permanent  soluUon,  since  exemptions,  under 
them,  would  follow  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dex. Prlcea  will  probably  continue  to  in- 
crease, possibly  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
past;  the  gross  national  product  will,  no 
doubt,  expand;  and  all  financial  totals  will 
be  larger.  The  principles  we  advance  will, 
however,  remain  constant  and  universally 
applicable:  the  specific  amounts  will  change 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  ratios  will  remain 
substantially  unaltered. 

arBci;.c  rKoi>osAi.s 

We  therefore  advocate  that — 

1 — An  exemption  of  $8,000  for  Incomes  of 
single  persons  be  ektablished.  and 

2 — An  exemption  of  $10,000  for  the  head  of 
a  household:  an  additional  $1,000  for  each 
dependent  child:  but  with  a  $15,000  Umlta- 
tlon  on  total  family  exemptions. 

3 — Any  contribution  to  Social  Security  or 
to  a  retirement  fund  or  trust  not  be  classi- 
fied as  Income;  and  the  same  principle  to 
apply  to  windfalls,  such  as  gains  from  gam- 
bling or  the  sale  of  a  home. 

4 — All  other  deductions  (except  those 
necessary  In  trade  or  business) ;  and  all 
other  exclusions,  allowances,  exemptions, 
loopholes,  favoritism,  or  discrimination  now 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  eliminated. 

5 — All  capital  gains  (except  those  from  the 
sale  of  depreciable  property  used  in  trade  or 
business — which  should  be  left  as  now)  be 
treated  as  earned  or  ordinary  Income. 

6 — The  following  rate-schedules  be  estab- 
lished: 

(a)  20*^.  on  any  portion  of  taxable  Income 
below  $15,000. 

(b)  25'';  on  taxable  income  between  $16,- 
000  and  $50,000. 

(c)  SOTo  on  taxable  Income  exceeding 
$50,000. 

7 — The  present  Social  Security  system  and 
employer  contributions  to  it  be  phased  out 
(-radually  in  favor  of  Individual  trust-funds, 
and  that 

8 — The  level  of  exemptions  be  adjusted  at 
regular  Intervals  in  case  of  inflation  or  de- 
flation: thus  their  amount  will  follow  the 
coet-of-Uvlng  index. 

THE  CEBTAIN  ItEStTI.'rS 

1— This  reform  wiU  abolish  the  personal 
federal  tax  liabUlty  for  more  than  80',  of  our 
people.  Think  of  It — some  56,000.000  Ameri- 
cans freed  for  good  from  struggling  with 
Forms  1040.  W2.  and  W4  ad  Infinitum— to 
say  nothing  of  the  terrible  burden  of  coming 
up  with  the  money. 

2 — It  would  have  reduced  the  tax-llablUty 
of  low-  and  middle-income  groups  by  about 
$29  billion  In  1963  and  by  $22  bUllon  In  1964: 
but.  by  closing  loopholes,  taxing  aU  income 
equitably,  and  eliminating  a  multiplicity  of 
exemptions,  allowances,  deductions,  and  ex- 
clusions, at  least  $40  billion  of  additional 
revenue  would  have  become  avaUable  to  the 
Treasury  for  a  net  gain  of  $20  billion  in  1964. 
Although  all  totals  will  be  larger  in  future 
years,  ratios  will  remain  the  same. 

3 — It  will  free  employers  from  making  con- 
tributions to  Social  Security  and  the  neces- 
sity of  transmitting  funds  to  the  federal 
Treasury;  it  will  enormously  reduce  the  cost 
of  collecting  taxes  by  enabUng  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  concentrate  on  large  in- 
come*, and  on  foundations,  corporations, 
and  other  large  financial  entitles  now  vlr> 
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tually  or  entirely  tax-exempt;  It  will  free 
millions  of  Americans  from  the  fear  and 
agony  now  Inflicted  upon  them  by  the  agents 
of  the  Treasury:  It  will  replace  an  impos- 
sibly complex  and  elaborate  Code  with 
another  which  will  be  simple.  easUy  under- 
stood and  administered,  as  well  as  uni- 
versally equitable:  and.  finally.  It  will  enable 
our  people  to  create  ample  retirement  funds 
for  themselves  without  undue  sacrifice  or 
hardship. 

rax  PRACTICAL  PROGRAM 

Since  the  preparation  of  a  short  and 
equitable  code  Is  a  task  for  specialists,  we  do 
not  here  spell  out  a  definite  statute:  Its 
formulation  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Com- 
mission, established  by  Congress  for  that 
precise  purpose. 

Tax  equity  reform,  we  are  convinced,  will 
not  require  a  Constitutional  amendment  but 
can  be  accomplished  legislatively,  through 
the  action  of  the  Congress. 

Since  this  program  must  be  Implemented 
If  the  American  way  of  life  Is  to  survive,  we 
consider  It  not  only  imperative  but  inevi- 
table. Our  objective  Is  to  demonstrate  why 
this  Is  true  and  what  must  be  done  to  ac- 
complish this  massive  reconstitutlon. 

PART  I — BACKCROTTND  AND  NATTTRE  Or  THE   PER- 
SONAL FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

The  metamorphosis 

The  federal  Income  tax,  which  began  In 
1813  as  a  purring  kitten,  has  now  grown  Into 
a  devouring  tiger.  Instead  of  being  progres- 
sive, it  has  become  regressive  with  a  ven- 
geance: that  Is,  It  falls  most  heavily  upon 
modest  and  middle  incomes. 

The  crafty,  the  powerful,  the  favored,  have 
been  able  to  write  into  the  Code  a  multi- 
plicity of  provisions  to  shift  almost  the  en- 
tire burden  upon  the  hard-working  and  law- 
abiding  middle  classes. 

Thousands  of  millionaires,  as  well  as 
others  enjoying  large  or  unearned  Incomes, 
foundations,  so-called  cooperatives  and 
"charities,"  and  other  organizations,  now 
paying  little  or  nothing,  should  share  the 
burden  of  maintaining  our  society. 

There  are  great  numbers  whose  vast  In- 
comes derive  from  inherited  or  accumulated 
Investments:  their  revenues  are  not  geared 
to  production  or  social  service;  and  they 
should  not  escape  all  responsibility.  Those 
whose  spendable  earnings  reach  $50,000  will 
suffer  no  Injustice  by  paying  $8,750  (25%  of 
$35,000)  to  the  government;  and  those  whose 
net  annual  revenues  total  $2  million  should 
be  happy  to  retain  one  half  of  their  incomes. 

The  drive  to  establish  tax-equity  will  be 
opposed  by  highly  articulate  lobbyists  for 
favored  Individuals,  exempt  organizations, 
and  "charities,"  who  will  swoop  down  upon 
Congress  like  great  vultures  armed  with 
threats  In  one  talon  and  bribes  in  the  other. 

These  tax-avotders  are  found  in  two  prin- 
cipal categories:  (1)  multimillionaires  and 
others  with  large  Incomes  who  have  devised 
ways  to  escape  taxes  on  most  of  their  per- 
sonal revenues;  and  (2)  a  multiplicity  of 
totally  or  largely  exempt  organizations,  going 
blithely  on  their  primrose  pathways  to  In- 
ordinate wealth,  fortune,  and  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  pubUc. 

TBX    TTPXCAL    AMERICAN 

According  to  the  Saturday  EveniTig  Post, 
the  following  was  a  profile  of  the  average 
middle  class  man  In  1966-67:  he  was  a  45- 
year-old  voter,  earning  nearly  $7,500.  living 
In  a  suburban  home  valued  at  $13,000  ($6,800 
mortgage,  with  annual  interest  of  $400  plus 
amortization) ;  additional  payments  includ- 
ed $100  In  interest  on  other  loans,  $700  In- 
come tax,  $200-$300  state  and  local  excises, 
$250  real  estate  levies,  and  $290  Social  Se- 
curity. 

This  took  about  one-third  of  his  income, 
leaving  $5,000  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family 
of  four  or  five,  pay  for  medical  care  and  aU 
other  Items,  Including  college  education  for 
his  offspring. 

Conalder  a  typical  middle  class  coi^e: 


The  President's  cornucopia 
The  federal  complex  has  a  great  many  de- 
partments and  agencies,  with  a  multiplicity 
of  subdivisions.  One  Is  particularly  Intrigu- 
ing: It  Is  simply  called  Funds  Appropriated 
to  the  President,  for  which  $5,895,356,000  was 
allocated  in  1966. 

This  one  item  Is  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  It  cost  to  operate  the  federal  estab- 
lishment in  the  Twenties,  and  costs  the 
average  American  family  $108  a  year.  Some 
eleven  agencies  or  programs  are  Included, 
among  them  one  called  Economic  A.^slstance, 
which  expended  $2,462,940,000  in  1966,  and 
has  an  allocation  of  $2,530,420,000  for  1968 
In  the  Budget. 

The  bureaucrat 


an  Independent  businessman,  whose  wife  Is 
an  efficient  private  secretary,  both  in  their 
late  forties,  with  iao  dei>endents.  They  earn 
about  $8,600  each '  and  should  be  building 
an  estate  for  ultimate  Independence. 

However,  state  and  federal  Income  taxes, 
real  estate,  sales,  A^d  excise  levies  total 
$5,797.  In  addition,  tbey  pay  $1,500  In  hid- 
den and  Indirect  taxea^on  g09ds  and  serv- 
ices. They  work  ti)ore  tVaii,23  weeks  a  year 
to  meet  these  excises — 41%  of  their  total 
earnings.  This  leaves  about  $11,000,  of  which 
they  can  save  less  than  $5(H).  If  their  con- 
tributions to  Social  Security  and  to  an  an- 
nuity program  were  excludable  and  If  they 
had  no  federal  income  tax  to  pay,  they  could 
build  an  estate  of  $140,000  in  20  years  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  Income. 

An  empire  of  bureaucrats  *  bureaucracy  Is  an  administrative  hler- 

-„     .  .      ,          ^  '           ,            .  .^  archy  with  common  Interests  Involving  power 

In   Washln^n     the   curious   visitor  niay  and  wealth.  Its  members  do  not  engage  in  the 

discover  that  Big  Brother  has  nearly  3.000  000  productive  process;  Inetead.  they  dictate  the 

civilian  employees  who  do  his  bidding  night  g^n^al    policies    by    which    others    operate 

and  day.  ^j^g  socio-economic  organism. 

.    °L  ^^i^"'  A"    ^T'  ,^^'^^  ^" /'iJi'lS^  such  power-structures  are  found  in  "chari- 

in  the  Department  of  Defense:   and  845,490  ^^ble"  foundations;   in  churches,  in  tax-ex- 

f,n'Sf,  t^^-^.^r J?t"^;?ro1  of ?>r»  WMtT«or»  ^'"Pt  organizations  of  various  kinds,  in  civil 

under  the  direct  control  of  the  White  House.  „n,T,.r,^~.^-t    rn,_  „„„..   j_.  j,       ,     ,,   , 

T>.»«,.or.   o^nt-    OB    iQn«    o.,H    4,„ii     laoT  govemment.  The  most  deadly  of  all   is  an 

Between   sept.   25,    1966.  and  April,   1967,     _„„i--i„„*i„„i  ♦!,«„„«„..„  „i,i_i.       ■  »    , 

lOBOin  iinnwM«rv  tvrsonnpi  werp  nrirtPfi  at  ecclesiastical  theocracy  which  seizes  control 

108,910  unnecessary  personnel  were  added  at  ^j  ^j,^  ^^^^^  j,^    ^      ^  exercise  unrestricted 

r„.'™  t^-Tnti^'^to',  «sJ"7Q«        ^  ^'"'  ty^'^'^y  °'«f  "^^  dissident  ideologies. 

^r^-^/mi^nvP^i'^nt'^mninv.   n«riv  G«""»g  ^^^  "^  ^he  bureaucrat  Is  like  lifting 

,oJ^  h^rP«nnlft?S^.  LiA^i'^i  Jr.  Tn  th«  ^^e  Rock  Of  Gibraltar  barehanded.  Any  move 

100.000  bureaucrats  whose  salaries  are  In  the      »„       »  ,  ».  «,■ j        ».,    ■  ..... 

$20,000  range.  In  addition,  these  servant*  of  1°  ^^'''^'f  ^'"?'  ■■^''"'=*  »"«  '»'=°">«'  o'  P"*  »^^ 

the  people  enjoy  princely  expense  accounts  \°  "^^       ""^^^  evokes  screams  of  protest.  He 

and    many    fringe    benefits    which    Increase  *%"°*  easily  separated  from  the   privileges 

their  cost  to  th?  taxpayers  by  at  least  20%.  f"f    prospects   of   his   secure    and   superior 

Big  Brother  has  grown  Into  a  dragon-giant  i?*^'  ^                 ... ,              .               ^         .  . 

on  the  theory  that  his  little  slbUngs  must  The  bureaucrat  is  a  cog  in  a  great  machine, 

have  a  beneficent  guardian.  But  his  services  2*  ^'Y^*  be  devoid  of  originality  or  creativity. 

are   not  precisely   free:    in  fact,  their  price  He  takes  orders  from  his  superiors  and  relays 

is  staggering  them  to  his  Inferiors.  With  him,  mediocrity 

According  to  the  official  Budget  for  1968.  1^  ^»y  °^  ^^^e-  ^°'  ^e  advances  in  the  ranks 

he  win  collect  $126,937,000,000  in  personal  through  obedience  and  conformity.  He  soon 

and  corporation  income  taxes  and  in  excise,  '°ses   the   last   vestige   of   ethical    principle, 

customs,   and   miscellaneous  levies;    and  an  since  this  would  deter  promotion.  He  is  an 

addlUonal    $48,128,000,000    for    trust    funds,  animated  lump  of  clay;  the  less  observant  he 

making  a  total  of  $175,065,000,000.  '^  °^  the  evil   around  him.  the  better  his 

For    1969.    another    $11    billion    is    to   be  '^**1?'=^*  °^  P"'!™??.*-.           .     »,           .         . 

heaped  upon  this  total.  However,  even  this  The  slightest  criticism  of  the  system   in 

incomprehensible  sum.  requiring  an  average  ^^^^^h  he  is  a  cog  or  of  the  superiors  who 

contribution  of  $3,500  from  every  family  in  control  his  destiny  would  be  fatal.  In  short, 

the   United   States,   vrtll   still   fall  far  short  the  bureaucrat  is  a  moral  and  intellectual 

of   meeting   the  ravenous   demands  of   the  degenerate,  the  most  contemptible  creature 

Great  Octopus  that  crawls  between  earth  and  sky. 

For  the  federal  deficit  may  surpass  $20  The  bureaucrat  is  overpaid  and  under- 
bUUon  m  1968-69;  and  to  prepare  for  this  worked.  His  sole  virtue  consists  In  obedience 
contingency,  the  Administration  forced  and  conformity.  If  he  shows  any  tendency 
through  Congress  in  1967  a  bill  Increasing  toward  individualism  he  Is  sent  to  a  psy- 
the  debt-lUnlt  from  $329  to  $365  bllUon.  The  chlatrist,  declared  unfit  for  duty,  and  black- 
result  can  only  be  more  Inflation,  and  the  listed  for  life. 

consequent  Impoverishment  of  our  people.  Nevertheless,  into  his  hands  the  American 

In  1968,  the  government  is  paying  Its  civil-  Pe°Ple  have  now  committed  their  Uves,  their 

lan  employees  $23,350,000,000,  an  average  of  earnings,  and  their  destiny. 

$8,210,  In  addition  to  fringe  benefits.  This,  The  supreme  triumph 

of  course,   includes  Janitors,  elevator  oper-  our  Constitution  stands  as  one  of  the  most 

ators.  typists,  file  clerks,  maintenance  men,  magnificent  creations  of  the  human  intel- 

and  others  even  more  humble.  ject;    this  nation  was  designed  to  set  men 

Note  how  the  federal   establishment  has  f^^^  from  the  dead  hand  of  bureaucracy.  A 

grown!  happy  combination  of  circumstances  made 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  possible  the  achievements  that  have  taken 

place  on  American  soil. 

Here  was  a  vast  continent,  teeming  with 

AversM  almost  every  natural  resource  and  advantage. 

Ye»r       Employees           tion                Payroll             pay  and  yet.  for  practical  purposes,  unoccupied, 

_ since   the   Indians   had   not   developed    the 

.  techniques  necessary  to  support  a  large  pop- 

Ji)           ulation. 

{')           ViVi[l\y.l  The    American    pioneers    were    the    finest 

(')           among  those  who  had  rebelled  against  the 

*i'382'om'om        'i'tiI  tyrannies  of  the  Old  Wortd,  and  our  Found- 

l'908'ooo'ooo         I'SOB  Ing  Fathers  were  among  the  Wisest  and  brav- 

8ioi9ioooioo0         2^274  est  men  of  history.  They  traded  their  blood 

10,295,000,000          4,285  for  Independence;    and  in  our  Constitution 

is'984'ooo'oM         I' 689  ^^ey  devlsed  what  U  probably  the  most  su- 

23;350;000|000         sisM  perb    political    document    ever    to    emanate 

'            !_^  from  the  spirit  of  man. 

>  Not  available  *^tir  political  organization  has  been  com- 
paratively successful  because  we  have  per- 

These  totals  include  the  employees  In  the  mltted  Individuals  to  rise  to  whatever  level 

Executive  Branch  of  the  federal  government  they  can  achieve  by  useful  labor,  persever- 

only.  ance,  and  ability;  we  have  based  success  upon 
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1  to  370 
1  to  280. 
1  to  211. 
1  to  218. 
1  to  208. 
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2,539,000 

1968.... 

2,615,000 
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free  enterprise  ftnd  personal  responalblUty; 
and  we  have  refused  to  knuckle  under  to 
political   or   theocratic   bureaucracies. 

The  free  American  spirit  has  produced  such 
artistic  development  and  material  wealth 
that  these  have  become  available  or  poten- 
tially so  to  citizens  in  a  degree  elsewhere 
unknown. 

True,  during  the  Twenties  our  productive 
capacity  grew  so  rapidly  that  universal  afflu- 
ence seemed  inevitable:  but  because  we  then 
lacked  the  experience  necessary  to  distribute 
farm  and  factory  products  in  equity,  the 
mighty  but  delicate  economic  organism 
ground  to  a  halt:  and  almost  universal  stac- 
natlon.  unemployment,  and  bankruptcy 
stalked  the  land. 

The  betrayal 

With  a  little  tune  and  a  decent  opportvmity. 
free  enterprise  could  have  reinvlgorated  the 
economy:  but  demagogues  and  opportunists 
seized  the  chance  to  begin  the  process  of 
American  enslavement. 

The  great  banking  houses  used  the  emer- 
gency to  accomplish  this  objective:  tuid  Roo- 
sevelt, elected  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
reduce  taxes  by  26%  and  eliminate  all  gov- 
ernment *wa8te.  soon  succiombed  to  the 
enortnotis'^M^Mures  of  the  financiers. 

Power  passed  from  farmers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  and  professional  men  to  the 
money-lenders,  union  leaders,  fanatical  do- 
gooders,  and  hungry  bureaucrats,  reaching. 
at  last,  for  their  place  in  the  sun. 

And  so  began  the  great  American  betrayal. 

The  octopus 
The   following   indicates   how   the   federal 
establishment  has  expanded : 

FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  AND  THEIR  RATIO  TO  PRIVATE  INCOME 


Investors  in  the  United  States  were  forced  to 
liquidate  at  about  3S  cenu  on  the  dollar,  and 
tons  of  thousands  of  small  business  men 
went  bankrupt  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  hosuie  bureaucrats  interpreted  and 
administered  the  price-control  law. 

While  various  classes  of  parasites  filled 
their  coffers,  millions  of  our  best  citizens 
were  reduced  to  poverty.  The  loot  of  the  war 
went,  first,  to  the  great  bankers:  second,  to 
the  manufacturers  of  war  materiel;  and. 
third,  to  the  burgeoning  federal  bureaucracy. 

THE  FEDERAL  DEBT  AND  THE  INTEREST  ON  IT 
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In  1793.  therefore,  the  per  capita  annual 
cost  of  the  federal  government  was  90  cents, 
which  was  collected  almost  entirely  from  ex- 
cises and  customs  duties.  There  was  no  sub- 
stantial change  until  the  Civil  War,  which 
Increased  the  per  capita  burden  to  nearly 
$19.00  for  the  average  American.  After  sev- 
eral decades  of  reduced  expenditures.  World 
War  I  pushed  up  the  cost  to  $51. 

Between  1924  and  1940.  there  was  again 
little  change:  but  World  War  II  triggered 
such  enormous  increases  that  the  per  capita 
outlay  rose  to  $320.  An4  then  a  new  phe- 
nomenon appeared:  for.  instead  of  falling,  as 
after  all  previous  wars,  the  exactions  of  the 
federal  government  continued  to  increase. 
so  that  now  they  take  from  all  Americans 
very  nearly  one- third  of  their  total  Income. 

THS    TBACKOT 

This  unique  development  resulted  from  the 
pressure  of  finance  capital  and  a  bureaucracy 
which  had  no  intention  of  abdicating  after 
years  of  power  and  privilege.  The  cost  of  the 
war  had  risen  to  astronomical  heights,  and 
the  great  money-men  had  become  rich  be- 
yond mortal  dreams.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
OPA  was  established  to  make  it  Impossible 
for  nUllions  of  small  business  men  and  In- 
vestors to  save  a  penny,  or  even  to  survive. 

While  their  costs  doubled  or  tripled,  they 
were  rigidly  restricted  to  prewar  and  depres- 
sion prices.  A  third  or  more  of  all  the  small 
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Under  preuure  from  the  financial  com- 
munity, the  national  debt  began  to  rise  In 
1935:  and  by  1936,  the  Income  tax  had  been 
increased  so  that  even  the  poor  could  not 
escape  It. 

But  It  was  World  War  II  that  gave  fan- 
tastic Impetus  to  the  waste  and  extravagance 
which  have  resulted  in  the  conditions  now 
rampant. 

In  1920.  the  federal  government  collected 
$3  78  bilUon,  of  which  $823  milUon  was  used 
to  reduce  the  national  debt:  but  during  1942 
to  1945.  Inclusive,  the  New  Deal  managed 
to  collect  $122.4  bllUon.  spend  $306.7,  and 
Increase  the  national  debt  from  $49  to  $259 
bllUon. 

The  coat  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
that  of  1812-14  had  been  liquidated  by  1840: 
and  the  debt  incurred  during  the  Civil  War 
was  sharply  reduced  afterward,  as  was  that 
of  World  War  I.  But  following  World  War  II 
the  debt  has  continued  to  grow,  with  the 
interest  Lncreaatag  almost  300 ''r  since  1944. 
The  share  of  MMh  American  family  in  this 
obligation  now  approaches  $7,000. 

Grew  Itke  topsy 

In  1968-69.  the  Administration  proposes 
Increasing  the  federal  budget  about  $50  bil- 
lion over  1966:  and.  since  the  deficit  for 
1967-68  may  exceed  $25  bilUon.  we  can  ex- 
pect nothing  in  the  future — barring  drastic 
measures — except  an  ever-increasing  debt, 
maintained  at  ever-ballooning  rates  of 
Interest. 

This  Item  alone  U  $15  billion  In  1968-69. 
and  will  continue  to  grow  progressively:  In 
forty  years,  it  may  total  $1,000  billion.  Dur- 
ing an  average  lifetime,  therefore,  the  federal 
government  will  probably  collect  some  $25 
or  $30  thousand  from  every  American  family 
to  pay  interest  alone. 

//  there  are  80  million  family  units  in  the 
Untied  States  in  1985.  each  may  be  paying 
not  less  than  $600  or  more  each  year  for  the 
privilege  of  supporting  this  one  burden. 

Waste  and  brainw^h 

By  eliminating  tax-avoidance  and  placing 
all  business  operations  under  similar  taxa- 
tion, even  loithout  reducing  expenditures,  at 
least  80%  of  all  Americans  could  be  excused 
from  paying  the  personal  federal  Income  tax: 
nevertheless,  a  brief  analysis  of  federal  waste, 
incompetence,  and  extravagance  is  pertinent. 

Enormous  and  omnipresent,  these  are  such 
that  the  bewildered  taxpayer,  laboring  to 
conserve  a  dollar,  is  simply  overwhelmed. 

Although  such  expenditures  are  specifically 
outlawed  and  there  is  no  provision  for  them 
In  the  budget,  the  Administration  neverthe- 


less spent  $425,000,000  in  1966-67,  to  Infiu- 
ence  voters  into  supporting  Ite  programs, 
with  6,858  persons  occupied  in  such  public- 
ity. 

Federal  waste  Is  so  vast,  widespread,  and 
corrosive  that  it  is  simply  incomprehensible. 
While  the  President  was  snapping  out  White 
House  lights  to  save  money  and  declaring 
that  he  was  cutting  Executive  Branch  em- 
ployment by  25.000  he  actually  added  334.711 
to  the  federal  payroll. 

The  total  of  money  and  the  near-lnflnlty 
of  items  Involved  In  the  budget  overwhelm 
the  ordinary  mind  But  any  person  willing  to 
dig  into  this  Jungle  Is  Tlrtually  certain  to  dis- 
cover Ineptitude,  inefficiency,  and  apparent 
peculation  such  as  should  send  the  perpetra- 
tors to  a  prison  rock  pile. 

Rep.  Otis  Pike  (D-N.Y.)  found  that  the 
Defense  Department,  while  declaring  that  it 
had  made  a  bargain  purchase,  paid  $33,308 
for  some  hardware  items  regularly  selling  for 
$210;  It  also  paid  $26  60  each  for  bolte  re- 
tailing at  $4;  and  $1.55  for  15-cent  washers. 
The  Pentagon  was  forced  to  admit  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  charges. 

Why  not  a  taxpayers'  court 
Since  the  federal  government  is  so  avid  In 
ite  pursuit  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  should 
not  wasting  it  be  a  criminal  offense?  When 
there  is  evidence  of  obvious  misuse,  why  can- 
not we  have  a  Taxpayers'  Court  empowered 
to  send  guilty  bureaucrate  to  prison  and  to 
impose  heavy  fines?  Is  It  not  a  greater  crime 
to  waste  or  embezzle  public  funds  than  for 
a  taxpayer  to  retain  his  own? 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has.  as  of  1068, 
borrowed  $13.5  billion  fom  the  federal  gov- 
ernment at  2.4 '~r:  this  is  used  as  credit  ad- 
vanced to  foreigners  so  they  can  buy  Amer- 
ican manufactures.  Since  ^ch  loans  are  re- 
paid. If  at  all.  In  vlrtuahy  worthless  cur- 
rencies, this  project  is  simt»ly  one  by  which 
favored  corporations  sell  huge  quantities  of 
goods,  which  are  thus  virtually  given  away 
to  entrenched  foreign  Interests. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  now  borrowed  $3,787,980,000 
interest  free — with  no  end  In  sight. 

Our  government  spent  $100  millon  to  build 
18  miles  of  useless  highway  ending  nowhere 
In  a  Vietnam  jungle. 

The  greatest  waste  of  all,  however.  Is  what 
is  called  Foreign  Aid.  It  would  cost  us  $100 
billion  a  year  to  create  a  living  standard  of 
$200  per  capita  in  the  so-called  backward 
or  "developing"  countries.  We  have  sent  so 
much  credit-money  abroad  that  If  payment 
were  demanded.  It  would  require  approxi- 
ixuttely  $20  billion  more  in  gold  than  now 
exists  in  all  our  reserves. 

Between  1945  and  1966,  our  foreign  old 
"totalled  $116,065  million,  of  which  $12,300 
million  was  used  to  buy  back  our  own  gold." 
This  entire  program  has  done  little  other 
than  make  enemies:  it  has  helped  practically 
no  one.  at  least  any  that  are  deserving. 

It  has  already  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
national  bankruptcy;  and  It  seems  that  it 
could  have  been  motivated  by  nothing  ex- 
cept a  subconscious  compulsion  toward  na- 
tional suicide. 

The  American  income  tax 
Washington  has  bureaus  in  profusion,  all 
dispensing  money  as  if  it  were  golden  leaves 
dropping  from  autumnal  trees.  However,  one 
agency  stands  out  above  all  others;  and. 
because  it  exacte  the  toll  by  which  all  others 
operate,  ite  activity  Is  crucial:  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Our  first  Income  tax  was  Imposed  during 
the  Civil  War  emergency.  Then,  in  1893.  Con- 
gress ent-cted  a  uniform  levy  of  2%  on  all 
Incomes  exceeding  $4,000.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  this  unconstitutional,  agita- 
tion began  for  the  16th  Amendment  which 
was  finally  approved  February  3,  1913.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  had  just  been  elected  President, 
the  Democrats  were  In  power,  and  World  War 
I  threatened.  The  first  substantial  revenue 
under  the  new  law  was  collected  In  19X6. 
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The  original  concept 

Every  Income-tax  law  ever  enacted  was — 
at  Ito  Inception — based  upon  the  philosophy 
that  It  must  not  touch  any  portion  of  In- 
come necessary  to  maintain  a  decent  con- 
temporary living  standard.  In  1016,  the  levy 
was  1%  of  family  incomes  exceeding  $4,000 
(equal  to  $9,826  In  1968).  A  surtax  of  1% 
was  imposed  on  Incomes  between  $20,000  and 
$50,000;  this  rose  gradually  to  6%  at 
$500,000. 

During  World  War  I  Congress  reduced  ex- 
emptions for  married  couples  to  $2,000  and 
Increased  the  surtax  on  incomes  over  $100,- 
000  to  65%.  A  married  man  with  an  Income 
of  $25,000  paid  $2.850 — but  there  were  only 
5.5  million  who  paid  any  tax  at  all. 

When  the  Republicans  returned  to  power 
in  1921,  th^y  gradually  reduced  the  top  levy 


to  20%.  Increased  exemptions  for  married 
couples  to  $3,500,  and  established  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $400  for  each  dependent 
child.  A  family  of  four  paid  $83  In  1928  on  a 
$10,000  income. 

The  New  Deal,  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression,  quickly  reduced  the  exemptions 
for  a  married  couple  to  $2,500.  In  1940,  this 
was  further  lowered  to  $2,000;  in  1941  to 
$1,500;  in  1942  to  $1,200;  and  in  1944.  the 
exemption  for  each  member  of  the  family 
shrank  to  $500.  Minimum  rates  were  raised 
from  4  to  20',;:   maximum  from  79  to  91%. 

The  1913  kitten  had  turned  Into  a  vora- 
cious tiger.  And  ever  since,  these  emergency 
war  rates  have  become  more  and  more  oner- 
ous; today  a  $600  exemption  (passed  by  the 
Republicans  In  1047)  equals  far  less  than 
$500  in  1944. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  PERSONAL  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 


,    .       _    ,  — 

Year 

Number  at 
returns 

Number  tax- 
able returns 

Total  ta< 

Ratio  ol  taxpayers  in 
Average  tax               population 

1913 

1916 J 

„ 358.000 

437.000 

363,000 

5,518,000 

2,501.000 

2,038,000 

2,111,000 

7,505,000 

42,764.000 

38,187,000 

48.061.000 

55,000,000 

S28.000.000 

173,000,000 

1,075,000,000 

735,000,000 

477,000,000 

657,000,000 

1,496,000,000 

17,225,000.000 

18.375.000.000 

39,464,000,000 

73,200,000,000 

J78 

476    1  in  each  281 

1920 

7,260,000 

195    1  in  eacli  19.3 

1925 

4,171,000 

294    1  in  each  46.3. 

1930 

3,708,000 

234    1  in  each  60.3 

1935 

4,575,000 

311     1  in  each  60.3. 

1940 

14,665,000 

?00    1  in  each  17.9 

1945 

49,865,000 

403    1  in  each  3.1. 

I9S0 

52,656,000 

481    1  in  each  3.9 

1910 

60.593,000 

820    1  in  each  3.8. 

196$ 

66.000,000 

1,331    lineKh3.7 

In  ttiese  statistics  are  writ  large  the  most 
crucial  factor  In  American  history  during 
the  last  60  years.  In  1916.  only  one  person 
In  281  paid  anything:  but  during  World 
War  n  such  paymenta  were  made  by  one 
in  every  19.  In  1025,  fewer  than  10%  of 
American  families  paid  Income  taxes.  In 
1968,  there  are  more  taxable  returns  than 
families. 

In  1929,  the  personal  Income  tax  was  1.15% 
of  the  national  Income;  In  1968,  55  million 
are  paying  21%,  an  average  of  $1,331,  plus 
any  new  surtax  that  may  be  imposed.  In 
1925,  the  per  capita  personal  Income  tax 
was  $6.37;  In  1968.  It  was  $360. 

In  1025,  It  was  $29  for  each  family;  In 
1968,  It  Is  $1,470.  Since  the  peak  war  year 
of  1946,  this  tax  has  Increased  almost  300% 
and  now  takes  about  20%  of  ttie  national 
income. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  created  a 
new  American  industry.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Itself  in  1968  had  65.109  em- 
ployees and  its  cost  of  operation  is  $838,- 
600.000. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning — In  order 
to  keep  minute  records  and  wage  constant 
warfare  with  the  IRS,  private  Individuals 
and  corporations  must  employ  armies  of  ex- 
perts for  their  defense.  Failure  to  take  the 
utmost  precautions  will  almost  certainly 
prove  fatal;  completely  honest  reporting 
based  on  logic  and  reason  may  at  any  time 
result  in  utter  niin. 

We  believe  that  taxpayers  must  spend  at 
least  82  or  83  billion  a  year  to  prepare  re- 
turns and  protect  themselifes,  bringing  the 
total  cost  of  collecting  and  paying  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  to  83  or  84  billion. 

With  the  help  and  counsel  of  his  experte, 
the  multimillionaire  Is  thtis  able  not  only  to 
protect  himself  but  also  to  utilize  countless 
loopholes  which  make  multiple  tax-avoid- 
ance a  legal  possibility. 

Needless  to  say,  few  can  employ  such  high- 
priced  tax  counsel.  The  small  bxislnessman  Is 
quite  belplees;  even  If  he  spent  all  his  time 
studying  the  Code  and  court  decisions,  be 
still  could  not  guide  himself  with  assurance. 
If  he  truste  his  own  reason  or  ethics,  he  will 
surely  be  doomed;  the  Code  has  neither  logic 
nor  justice. 

A  helpless  Congress 

Even  Congress  cannot  poeslbly  comprehend 
the  Code.  With   few  exceptions,  it  simply 


passes  what  the  bureaucrats  propose.  Only 
glaring  inequities  causing  a  general  outcry 
will  be  eliminated.  Neither  the  courts  nor 
IRS  itself  can  comprehend  the  Code;  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  facing  this  agency  is  like 
an  ant  crushed  under  a  military  tank. 

Under  1967  schedules,  the  levy  upon  In- 
comes reaches  46%  at  $18,000,  62%  at  $50,000, 
and  70%  at  $100,000.  Until  1964,  the  tax  on 
an  Income  of  $18,000  was  53%,  after  which 
the  percentage  rose  to  01  % . 

The  total  Income  tax,  therefore,  including 
state  levies,  could.  In  some  cases,  have  ex- 
ceeded 92%.  If  such  exactions  had  actually 
been  enforced,  there  would  have  been  little 
Incentive  to  attain  a  high  bracket,  for  a  mil- 
lion-dollar Income  in  a  state  with  a  10% 
levy  would  have  left  only  $80,000. 

Had  the  wealthy  actually  paid  such  rates, 
the  American  elite  would  have  been  the  most 
frustrated  and  defeated  ruling  class  In  his- 
tory. Those  who  are  Inventive,  superior,  ac- 
quisitive, crafty,  energetic,  successful,  or 
ruthless  enough  to  create  huge  incomes  or  to 
amass  vast  fortunes,  are,  however,  also  capa- 
ble of  protecting  both,  especially  by  perforat- 
ing the  Code  with  more  loopholes  than  a 
sieve. 

It  is  Intriguing  and  informative  to  analyze 
the  composite  returns  of  the  American  elite — 
those  with  Incomes  exceeding  $500,000.  In 
1963.  1,187  were  In  this  category;  In  1065. 
almost  2.000.  In  1964,  482  incomes  exceeded 
$1  million;  in  1965,  646  were  in  this  category. 
In  1063,  20  of  371  Incomes  exceeding  $1  mil- 
lion paid  no  tax  whatever;  In  1964,  these 
numbered  35. 

Analysis  of  mftfiori/doUar  incomes  in  1963 

Number 371 

Total   taxable  returns 361 

Adjusted  gross  lnc<»ne $808,639,000 

Taxable   income $643,693,000 

Tax  paid $326,477,000 

Ratio  of  Tax  to  adjusted  gross  income 

(percent)    40 

Rate  on  taxable  income  (percent) 60 

However,  since  the  adjusted  gross  ex- 
cluded nearly  half  of  all  capital  gains  as 
well  as  various  other  forms  of  Income;  and 
since  the  adjusted  gross  was  again  cut  sharp- 
ly by  variotis  exemptions  and  deductions  to 
obtain  the  taxable,  the  following  reflects  a 
less  inaccurate  picture: 


JIfillton-doIIar  incomes  in  1963 

Long-term  capital  gains $741,838,000 

(Reduced  In  adjusted 

gross  to) (415,285,000) 

Salaries     17,041,000 

Business  and  profession 8,  225,  000 

Dividends 349,460,000 

Interest 13,649,000 

Capital  gains  plus  dividends.  1,  091,  298.  000 

Percentage  of  total  In- 
come      94.3 

Rents $1,539,000 

Royalties    5,651.000 

Partnerships    13,472,000 

Estates  and  truste 4,800,000 

Miscellaneous   1,068.000 

Gross   income   1.156,633,000 


Ratio  of  tax  (percent) . 


28.2 


Even  these  totals,  however,  are  fKr  from 
complete — for  they  exclude  glfte,  bequests, 
inheritances,  most  pension  Income,  insur- 
ance benefits,  interest  from  exempt  bonds, 
rentals  reduced  by  depreciation,  royalties 
eliminated  by  depletion  allowances,  and  var- 
ious other  sources,  which,  if  Included,  would 
reduce  the  tax-ratio  by  several  additional 
polnte. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  ef- 
fective rate  of  tax  paid  by  the  supermllllon- 
aires  cannot  exceed  24%  . 

The  exempt  favorites 

The  Code  doubly  burdens  our  most  useiul 
and  constructive  citizens  by  providing  extra- 
ordinary exemptions  for  certain  favored  Indi- 
vidtials  and  organizations,  who  pay  at  most 
only  a  small  portion  of  what  they  should.  In 
Part  n  we  do  not  exhaust  this  subject,  but 
we  do  show  that  If  all  persons  and  organiza- 
tions were  equitably  taxed,  individual  in- 
comes could  be  exempted  sufficiently  for  them 
to  maintain  a  decent  living  standard  without 
federal  taxation. 

No  doubt  current  evasion  and  fraud  are  of 
such  proportions  that  the  federal  Treasurv  is 
annually  deprived  of  many  billions  of  dollars. 
And  if  IRS  were  freed  from  Ite  pursuit  ol 
small  taxpayers,  it  could  concentrate  on  the 
criminals  who  do  not  pay  what  they  owe 
under  the  law. 

However,  our  principal  concern  is  not  tn.v- 
evaslon  but  legal  avoidance,  which  certainly 
involves  vastly  greater  sums.  It  is  not  t;ip 
outright  criminals  who  are  creating  the  oner- 
ous burdens  now  borne  by  our  decent 
citizens. 

It  is,  instead,  the  great  and  respectable,  the 
powerful  and  privileged,  the  lords  of  life  who 
grow  rich  by  the  legal  escape  hatehes  pro- 
vided in  the  Code;  who  buy  the  services  of 
Congressmen  so  that  they  plant  loopholes  for 
them  In  the  law;  and  who  spend  vast  sums 
to  Influence  all  media  of  communication  to 
twist  and  obscure  the  truth  concerning  the 
income  tax. 

It  may  be  that  those  thus  favored  under 
the  Code  spend  one-third  or  one-half  .is 
much  to  obtain  and  perpetuate  their  Im- 
munities as  they  would  pay  in  taxes  under 
an  equitable  system. 

PART   U TECHNIQUES   OF   AVOIDANCE 

The  charitable  foundation 

Foundations  constitute  one  of  the  more 
common  means  of  tax-avoidance  used  by 
corporations,  multimillionaires,  and  thou- 
sands of  enterprising  middle-income  indi- 
viduals, not  only  to  avoid  estate  levies,  but 
also  to  escape  taxation  on  current  revenues. 

Establishing  a  foundation  offers  these  ad- 
vantages to  the  donor,  who  can : 

1.  Continue  to  control  his  wealth  in  per- 
petuity 

2.  Designate  ite  management,  appointing 
relatives,  friends,  or  employees  as  directors 

3.  Borrow  ventvire  capital  on  attractive 
terms 
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4.  SK*pe  all  or  much  ot  him  Incotat  Uxes, 
p«jrtlcul*rly  by  oontiibutlng  appreciated 
property,  works  ot  art,  froaen  aaaeU.  or  white 
elepbant  e«totea — with  tuXl  deductibility  at 
high  raluatlocis. 

Since  exact  de/tnitUms  do  not  exist,  great 
confusion  surrounds  the  precise  nature  of 
trusts,  funds,  foundations,  and  other  t€U- 
exempt  entities,  such  as  educational,  scien- 
tific, literary,  religious,  and  other  "charita- 
ble" institutions.  Sec.  501  (c)  of  the  Code 
lists  17  general  categories  of  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations classified  according  to  member- 
ship and  purpose. 

Thousands  of  Groups 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  such  organizations,  described  In  Sec.  170 
(c)  of  the  Code,  contributions  to  which  are 
deductible  from  adjusted  gross  Income  by 
their  donors  and  which  are  named  In  the 
Cumulative  List  pubUshed  by  the  IRS.  This 
contained  about  150.000  names  in  1964.  Since 
many  of  these  represent  churches  with  thou- 
sands of  separate  congregations.  Mortimer 
Caplln.  then  IRS  Commissioner,  estimated 
that  m  19«0  there  were  1.200.000  tax-exempt 
entitles  In  the  United  States. 

Just  hot*  many  of  these  are  foundations" 
no'one  knows.  Since  the  IRS  must  certify 
such  organization  for  exemption.  It  is  strange 
that  this  agency  does  not  know  their  number. 
In  1948,  the  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mated there  were  about  10.000.  but  In  spite 
of  the  law  requiring  detailed  foundation  re- 
ports, the  Reeoe  Congressional  Committee 
could  obtain  no  definite  information. 

In  1944.  Secretary  Dillon  testified,  "the 
Treasury  does  not  know  how  many  founda- 
tions there  are." 

Later  Congressman  Patman  complained 
bitterly  that  he  could  obtain  no  factual  in- 
formation either  from  the  Treasury>or  the 
IRS. 

Mortimer  Caplln  told  the  Patman  Com- 
mittee that  12.395  exempt  organizations  died 
information  returns  in  1952  and  45.124  In 
19«0;  he  added  that  18.298  new  "private" 
foundations  were  certified  from  1954-63.  An 
elaborate  table  In  Treasury  Department  Re- 
port on  Prtvaie  Foundations  breaks  down  sta- 
tistics on  14.850  foundations. 

Nature  of  Foundations 
In  general,  foundations  are  of  two  kinds: 
1 — those  set  up  by  testators  to  avoid  the 
•state  tax:  and 

3 — those  created  by  Individuals,  families, 
or  corjxjratlons  to  reduce  current  income 
taxes  Skad  to  serve  as  a  conduit  for  various 
"charitable"  and  other  financial  activities, 
often  for  their  own  profit  or  benefit. 

The  best  known  foundations  were  estab- 
lished to  preserve  Intact  certain  huge  family 
fortunes,  T7%  of  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  the  federal  government  (plus  sute 
inheritance  taxes). 

Often  a  single  family  establishes  a  cluster 
of  them:  the  Fords  have  seven.  Carnegles  five. 
Rockefellers  twelve.  Separate  funds  are  often 
estabUshed  for  Individual  family  members, 
and  even  for  relatives. 

Most  prevalent  by  far — especially  since 
1945 — are  the  family  foundations,  large  and 
small,  existing  as  parallel  business  enter- 
prises. For  example,  p.  154  of  the  1964  Cumu- 
Utive  List  shows  nine  Glazer  and  seven  Ollck- 
man  foundations^  on  p.  209,  there  are  34 
under  the  name  of  Kaplan.  All,  of  course, 
were  organized  as  nonprofit  entitles,  with  a 
declared  educational,  literary,  scientific,  cul- 
tural, religious,  or  other  charitable  objective. 
Although  each  is  operated  by  its  Individual 
founder,  any  Item  of  property  he  contributes 
to  it  is  deductible.  Millionaires  can  thus  elim- 
inate all  or  a  large  portion  of  their  personal 
taxes  year  after  year:  and  such  giving  can 
actually  save  huge  sums. 

When  a  foundation  is  established.  (1)  the 
property  conveyed  to  It  is  a  deductible  con- 
tribution to  charity:  (2)  upon  the  death  of 
the  donor.  It  >•  immune  to  all  inherltanc* 


and  estate  taxes:  (3)  the  fortune  or  bxislneas 
remains  Intact:  (4)  U  the  donor  Is  a  parent- 
company,  it  continues  In  business  exactly  as 
before:  (6)  the  foundation  Itself  is  exempt 
from  all  taxation  In  perpetuity:  and  (0)  the 
Individuals  comprising  the  interlocking  di- 
rectorate can  aggrandise  thentaelves  by  trans- 
actions neither  charitable  nor  ethical  but 
quite  legal. 

Endless  Diversity 

There  Is  scarcely  a  wealthy  family  or  sig- 
nificant corporation  In  the  country  without 
Its  own  private  foundation.  For  example. 
DUneyland  is  owned  by  the  Walt  Disney 
Foundation.  IRS  granted  tax-exemption  to 
Playboy  Foundation  "for  'a  study  of  the  effect 
of  smut  on  public  morals.'  "  Among  the  gifts 
of  this  foundation  U  a  grant  of  $50,000  to  the 
University  of  Indiana  to  continue  the  sex- 
studies  launched  by  Dr.  Klnsey. 

Not  all  foundations  have  such  lofty  ob- 
jectives. An  aging  Portland.  Oreg.,  million- 
aire. Spencer  R.  Collins,  organized  the  St. 
Genevieve  Foundation,  which  for  years  sup- 
ported twin  sisters  who  furnished  said  elderly 
gentleman  "companionship":  one  was  paid 
$36,000  as  caretaker  of  a  luxurious  house 
owned  by  the  foundation.  Since  IRS  does  not 
even  know  how  many  foundations  exlat, 
countless  charities  may  be  of  similar  char- 
acter. 

Tax  Free  Funds  (or  Israel 

Senator  Fulbrlght's  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  in  1963  esUbllshed  that 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel.  Inc..  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  the  United  Israel  Appeal,  the 
Palestine  Foundation,  and  the  Amerloan 
Zionist  Council  are  all  recognized  by  IRS  as 
"chanties,"  contributions  to  which  are  de- 
ductible. 

The  United  Jewish  Appeal  alone  had  mlsed 
more  than  91.5  billion  in  1963. 

Americans  Building  Constitutionally.  Har- 
rington, III.,  now  offers  to  launch  profes- 
sionals, such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  architects, 
engineers,  etc.,  upon  the  primrose  path  of 
tax-Immunity. 

It  claimed  800  members  or  clients  In  1967 
scattered  over  the  50  states:  more  are  being 
recruited  vigorously,  and  all  learn  the  secreu 
of  foundation- living  at  the  Harrington  In- 
stitute. These  foundations  provide  such 
charity  as  college  educations  (or  the  children 
of  "administrators." 

Since  no  new  legislation  resulted  from  the 
extensive  1902-44  hearings  of  Congressman 
Patman's  Coounlttee  on  Foundations,  the 
only  restrlcUons  are  In  Sec.  503(c)  of  the 
Code,  which  prohibit  foundations  from  (1) 
lending  inconxe  or  corpus  without  reasonable 
interest  and  security;  (3)  paying  excesstve 
prices:  (3)  offering  Its  services  to  anyone  on  a 
preferential  basis:  (4)  paying  excessive  com- 
pensation to  employees:  (6)  selling  for  less 
than  reasonable  value:  (0)  engaging  In  any 
transaction  substantially  diverting  income 
or  corpus  to  the  trust  creator,  a  substantial 
contributor,  member  of  such  person's  fam- 
ily or  a  corporation  which  he  owns  or 
controls. 

Under  these  provisions,  the  ABC  fotinda- 
tlons  seem  quite  as  secure  as  those  set  up 
by  the  Fords  and  Rockefellers.  Since  scholar- 
ships (immune  to  taxation  under  the  Code) 
paid  even  to  a  Uneal  descendant  could  not 
constitute  "a  substantial  diversion  of  income 
or  corpus,"  certainly  these  "charities"  can  be 
eliminated  or  brought  under  taxation  only 
by  Bucb  IMW  legislation  as  that  proposed  by 
Congreaaman  Patman:  or,  better  yet,  by  the 
reforms  advocated  In  this  publication. 
The   Charitable   Deduction 

Not  only  are  foundations  themselves  im- 
mune from  Income  taxation.  The  Code  also 
"grants  Income,  gift,  and  estate  tax  deduc- 
tions to  persons  contributing  to  them.  .  .  . 
In  1963  .  .  .  the  charitable  deductions 
claimed  by  Individuals,  corporations,  and 
estates"  as  contributions  to  exempt  entitles 
"diminished  Federal  revenues  by  a  total  of 


approximately  92,800  mlUlon."  according  to 
the  official  Treasury  Department  Report  ot 
February  3,  1965. 

The  1963  assets  of  foundations  concerning 
which  the  Treasury  had  some  specific  knowl- 
edge In  1965  totalled  916.3  billion. 

Among  these,  the  Ford  Foundation  con- 
trolled the  largest  corpus  of  accumulations: 
between  1961  and  1960,  the  book  value  of  lU 
holdings  Increased  from  9493.676.355  to 
92.003.037.684.  In  1963,  Its  Income  was  9463,- 
900,503.  The  market  value  of'  Ito  securities 
now  probably  exceeds  95  billion. 

Pursuing  the  small  businessman  or  Inves- 
tor. IRS  displays  unrivalled  zeal,  but  It  ex- 
hibits extraordinary  indifference  concerning 
trusts  and  foundations.  Congressman  Pat- 
man's  Committee  studies  disclosed  that  575 
foundations  vrtth  Income  exceeding  94.6  bil- 
lion (1961-64)  had  disbursements  of  about 
92.3  billion  (48''c)  to  "charity. "  and  expenses 
of  9499.959.711.  Generously  IRS  ruled  that 
Income  In  the  form  of  Interest,  contributions, 
and  capital  gains  need  not  be  disbursed,  yet 
capital  losses  may  be  charged  In  full  against 
dividend  income.  Blessed  with  such  Immunity 
and  encouragement,  the  foundations  have  ex- 
panded rapidly  Into  colossi  threatening  our. 
very  existence. 

Foundations  may  be  set  up  for  any  one  of 
a  thousand  tax-dodging  purposes.  Some- 
times— although  this  is  contrary  to  the  law— 
they  are  established  to  finance  political  proj- 
ects, to  reward  political  hacks  (as  one  of  the 
Rockefeller  foundations  did) .  But  one  of  the 
more  common  and  flagrant  foundation  abuses 
is  stock-market  manipulation. 

Between  1951  and  1961,  634  foundations 
poured  98.6  billion  through  the  exchanges 
and  made  capital  gains  of  91. 8  billion.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  1964,  576  of  them  made  91.339 
million  this  way.  The  enormous  portfolios  at 
the  disposal  of  the  large  foundations  enable 
them  to  inflate  or  depress  market  prices;  Mr. 
Patman's  analysis  was  that  the  stock-market 
crash  of  1962  resulted  from  foundation  ma- 
nipulation. 

Fraud  and  Abuse 
Foundations  were  among  the  first  tax- 
exempts  to  profit  outrageously  through  the 
now  popular  purchase-and-leaseback  opera- 
tion, by  which  all  parties  avoid  heavy  taxa- 
tion and  place  their  competitors  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy. 

The  Sears  Foundation  loaned  money  to  Its 
parent  corporation  at  3%.  In  fact,  founda- 
tions have  gone  Into  money-lending  on  a 
large  scale:  they  risk  funrls  on  unsecured 
loans  to  favored  clients;  sometimes  they  bor- 
row at  4.5  and  reloan  at  10%;  they  even 
lend  money  for  foreign  Investment. 

A  prevalent  abuse  practiced  by  the  inter- 
locking management  of  corporations  and 
foundations  Is  self-dealing,  in  which  a  va- 
riety of  transactions  enrich  the  donor  or 
parent  corporation  at  the  expense  of  the 
foundation — and  the  taxpayers. 

Afore  and  more  capital  is  fleeing  from  tax- 
paying  enterprises  into  foundations,  which 
own  and  control  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  corporations. 

The  Solution 
When  the  Ford  Foundation  obtained  90% 
of  the  stock  In  the  Ford  Corporation,  the 
family  achieved  several  great  objectives  and 
advantages  in  addition  to  tax-exemption, 
constituting  ample  motivation  for  Its  crea- 
tion. 

Without   current   and   perpetual   tax-Im- 
munity, there  would  be  even-handed  Justice^ 
for   we   are   not  convinced   that   family  >^-^ 
cumula'.lons  should  be  confiscated  through 
estate  taxation. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  all  income  from 
Ford  stock  should  go  untaxed  simply  be- 
cause some  words  were  inscribed  on  a  piece 
of  paper  seems  even  more  absurd:  for  even 
If  the  Ford  Foundation  were  to  pay  a  normal 
corporation   tax.   It  would   still   have   hun- 
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dreds  ot  millions  at  Its  dlspoaal  every  year 
for  charity. 

Foundations  pose  such  a  grave  danger  that 
some.  Including  Congressman  Patman,  ad- 
vocate a  25-year  limitation  on  tenure.  How- 
ever, a  simpler  and  more  equitable  solution 
Is:  Let  them  exist,  but  tax  them  exactly  as 
if  they  were  ccHT>oratlon8-for-profit.  Only 
voluntary  contributions  received  by  any  or- 
ganization, secular  or  religious,  from  their 
members  or  the  public,  should  be  Immune 
to  taxation. 

If  foundations  paid  their  share  of  taxes, 
the  onerous  burdens  on  65,000,000  taxpayers 
could  be  greatly  relieved — the  most  exalted 
charity  tt  all. 

We  hold  that 

1 — All  trusts,  foundations,  Investment 
charity  funds,  etc.,  should  pay  taxes  on  all 
passive  or  active  business  Income; 

2 — If  they  did.  some  $3  billion  nddltlonal 
revenue  would  accrue  to  the  U.S.:  but 

3 — If  the  present  course  continues,  losses 
will  hit  96  billion  or  more  by  1980,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century  there  will  be  virtually 
no  limit  to  the  expinslon  of  foundations  and 
the  additional  taxes  extracted  from  Ameri- 
cans. 

Special  immunities 

All  tax  exempts  may  receive  tax  free — not 
only  contributions  from  members  and  the 
public — but  also  unlimited  "passive  In- 
come"— royalties,  interest,  rentals,  and  capi- 
tal gains.  Most  private  secular  organizations 
must  file  Information  returns,  and  If  they 
engage  In  business  compstitlon.  they  must 
file  returns  on  Form  990-T,  paying  full  cor- 
poration taxes. 

To  Illustrate:  Any  certified  secular 
"charity"  may  derive  tax-free  rent  from  a 
building  In  which  a  retail  establishment  op- 
erates: but  If  the  tax-exempt  itself  operates 
such  a  business,  the  Income  becomes  taxable. 

Religious  organizations  and  sacerdotal  per- 
sonnel occupy  a  uniquely  favored  position. 
All  these  are  free,  not  only  from  taxation, 
but  also  from  disclosure. 

For  example,  the  headquarters  of  a  de- 
nomination, an  association  of  churches  such 
as  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  or  even 
a  single  independent  congregation,  can  set 
up  a  publishing  house  and  distribute  mil- 
lions of  books,  or  it  could  own  and  operate 
a  hotel  or  a  steel  mill  exempt,  not  only  from 
taxation,  but  also  from  disclosure. 

We  can  only  guess  concerning  the  total 
unrelated  business  income  now  accruing  to 
"charities,"  especially  religious  entitles.  Pos- 
sibly hundreds  of  thousands  of  commercial 
properties  are  already  owned  by  churches. 

Such  violations  of  the  First  Amendment 
are  not  confined  to  a  few  churches:  they  are 
widespread  among  many  denom.inations. 
Hundreds  of  instances  could  be  cited;  and 
those  yet  concealed  mxist  be  infinitely  more 
numerous. 

Persecution  Versus  Subsidies 

However,  as  with  so  much  else,  there  Is 
another  side  to  the  colir.  IRS  Is  used  by  the 
Administration  to  enrich  Its  supporters  and 
to  harrass  and  destroy  Its  opponents. 

Since,  under  existing  law,  tax-exemption 
for  donors  to  churches  and  charities  is  vir- 
tually mandatory  for  survival,  IRS  has  prac- 
tical life  and  death  power  over  them. 

Exempt  entities  are  forbidden  to  devote 
any  substantial  portion  of  their  Income  or 
activities  to  Influencing  legislation  or  sup- 
porting candidates  for  political  office.  What 
constitutes  "political  activity"  or  a  "sub- 
stantial portion"  therefore  become  crucial 
tlons — bureaucratic  decisions  concern- 
ing these  spell  extinction  or  proliferation. 

Billy  Jamea  Hargls.  his  entire  church  or- 
ganization, and  his  publication.  The  Chrls- 
tlon  Crusade,  recently  Incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  IRS.  Should  not  the  same  yardstick 
be  applied  everywhere?  Is  Hargis  no  more 
guilty  of  political  activity  than  many  others 
who  not  only  enjoy  complete  immunity  but 


even  receive  Immense  subsidies  In  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  First  Amendment? 

The  IRS  has  not  only  deprived  the  don- 
ors of  the  Hargls  organization  of  their  ex- 
emption: it  has  even  reclassified  his  church 
in  Tulsa  as  a  private  business  for  profit, 
which,  as  such,  must  pay  taxes  on  Its  In-  . 
come,  withhold  and  remit  Income  and  So- 
cial Security  taxes,  and  contribute  equally 
with  Its  employees  to  the  latter:  a  require- 
ment from  which  all  churches  are  f peclflcal- 
ly  exempted  under  Sec.  107  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Code. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning:  the  IRS 
has  now  made  this  ruling  retroactive  In  di- 
rect violation  of  Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Although  the  Hargls  organization 
has  been  recognized  as  a  church  for  17  years, 
and,  as  such,  entitled  to  all  religious  exemp- 
tions, and  specifically  from  Social  Security,  It 
seems  that  this  was  an  error  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

On  Jan.  19,  1968.  on  a  24-hour  notice,  the 
Hargis  church  was  forced  to  pay  961,691.70  In 
Social  Security  for  the  years  1961-66,  al- 
though the  IRS  had  classified  It  as  a  church 
throughout  this  period. 

NCC's  Political  Implications 

Of  course  there  are  certain  political  Im- 
plications in  broadcasts  and  publications  by 
Hargls,  but  no  more  pervasive  than  those  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  or  many 
others. 

These  organizations  are  not  In  the  slight- 
est danger  of  losing  their  exemptions,  and 
some  of  them  even  gain  huge  government 
subsidies,  specifically  outlawed  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

While  labor  unions  and  other  groups  may 
profecute  their  political  activities  without 
limitation,  the  World  Youth  Crusade  for 
Freedom,  has  been  denied  the  tax-exemp- 
tion necessary  for  survival.  Its  crime  seems 
to  be  that  it  does  not  support  the  X3bHq- 
istratlon.  /^  \ 

We  certainly  do  not  propose  that  volun- 
tary contributions  to  churches  be  taxed: 
however,  many  people  feel  that  It  Is  an  out- 
rage for  them  to  receive  tax-free  business 
Income  In  competition  with  their  own  mem- 
bers and  other  businessmen. 

Summary 

If  the  Code  is  not  revised,  the  holdings  of 
charities,  churches,  and  other  similar  ex- 
empts will  go  on  Increasing  until  the  burden 
on  the  remaining  taxpayers  becomes  Intoler- 
able. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  If  religious 
personnel  were  to  pay  taxes  as  do  others;  If 
"charitable"  exempts  were  taxed  on  their  un- 
related business  Income;  and  If  the  Immuni- 
ties of  churches,  associations  of  churches, 
religious  orders,  and  their  members  were 
terminated,  the  federal  Treasury  would  re- 
ceive at  least  93  billion  a  year  more  than  It 
does. 

However,  If  we  continue  on  the  present 
collision  course,  the  current  loss  will  un- 
doubtedly expand  to  not  less  than  $6  billion 
by  1980;  and  beyond  that,  we  can  foresee 
nothing  short  of  fearful  cataclysms  and  ulti- 
mate revolutionary  expropriation,  such  as 
have  ruptured  and  ravaged  the  tragic  past, 
again,  and  again,  and  again. 

The  Federal  power  combine 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  a  vast 
complex  of  dams  and  power  stations  built 
and  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  "plans,  constructs,  and  operates  facul- 
ties to  Irrigate  lands  .  .  .  and  develop  related 
hydro-electric  jxjwer  ...  in  the  17  Western 
States  and  Alaska."  In  addition,  work  "will 
be  under  way  In  1968  on  29  projects  and  17 
units  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Includ- 
ing .  .  .  projects  with  estimated  costs  total- 
ling 9133  million."  It  also  operates  and  will 
greatly  expand  a  variety  of  other  electric 
facilities  In  a  10-state  area  of  the  Southeast. 
By  June  30,  1966,  96  Western  projects  and  13 


In  the  Missouri  Basin  bad  been  completed, 
which,  together  with  scheduled  additions, 
are  costing  $6,061,564,000.  The  Installed  ca- 
pacity of  the  southeastern  power  plants  alone 
now  totals  2,462,375  Kw's. 

Scores  of  projects  completed  or  under  con- 
struction *re  listed  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Budget.  Appropriations  for  this  purpose 
reached  $13,387,000,000  In  1967  and  will  re- 
quire at  least  $18  billion.  The  Inventory  Re- 
port on  Real  Property  by  the  United  State.i 
gives  the  following  Information  for  June  30. 
1966: 

Coat  of  facilities  belonging  to  the  Department 

of  Interior 

(In  millions] 

Utility  systems $5,400 

Power    development    and    distribu- 
tion         5,  148 

Reclamation  and  Irrigation  projects.       2, 022 

Total--- 12,  F70 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  poured  $807 
million  Into  Its  power  cartels  during  the 
12  months  preceding  July,  1967.  Further, 
84<;:..  of  Its  Investment  Is  In  utility  and  trans- 
mission systems — a  field  in  which  It  di- 
rectly competes  with  taxpaylng  enterprise — 
and  only  16 ''n  of  It  Is  devoted  to  Irrigation 

The  TVA 

In  addition  to  the  vast  complex  of  Rec- 
lamation Power  Projects,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  was  created  under  a  special 
act  of  Congress  in  1933  as  an  Independent 
agency  "for  the  unified  development  of  a 
river  basin  comprising  parts  of  seven  States." 

Total  assets  of  the  Authority  are  $3,043- 
646.000;  borrowings  from  the  public.  $49b 
million;  and  interest-free  loans  from  the  gov- 
ernment, $2,030,995,000.  Its  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  93.1  billion  KWH's  are  $366,400,000 
In  1968;  nevertheless,  it  operates  under  a 
deficit  of  $376,147,000,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  contributed  by  the  taxpayers. 

So  here  we  have  a  giant  utility  constructed 
with  Interest-free  funds  which,  so  far  from 
being  repaid,  are  constantly  being  aug- 
mented. It  has  gone  Into  a  multiplicity  of 
competitive,  tax-exempt  enterprises,  on  all 
of  which  it  loses  huge  sums  of  money. 

The  Agency  costs  taxpayers  more  than  $100 
million  a  year  for  Interest  alone,  and  almost 
another  $400  million  for  deficits;  If  the  fa- 
cility were  operated  by  private  Industry,  It 
would  certainly  be  paying  $200  million  in 
federal  Income  tax. 

If  TVA  were  sold,  the  Treasury  and  the 
taxpayers  (In  addition  to  the  money  accruing 
from  the  sale)  would  profit  as  follows: 

Potential  savings  from  the  sale  of  TVA 

Recapture   of  Interest $100,000,000 

Annual    deficit 400,000,000 

Income  taxes  to  be  expected-.     200,000,000 

Total  700,000,000 

The  TVA  alone  is  therefore  costing  the 
federal  taxpayers  $700  million  a  year,  a  sum 
which,  by  conservative  estimate,  will  grow 
to  $1  billion  m  1980.  This,  of  course.  Is  in 
addition  to  ad  valorem  levies,  revenues  from 
investors,  and  Income  taxes  to  the  state. 

INVESTMENT  AND    LOSSES    IN    FEDERAL   POWERPLANTS 


1968 
investment 

Tax  loss 

1968-70                     1980 

REA  $8,200,000,000 

Reclamation 

projects.  14,000,000,000 
TVA 2,100,000,000 

$600,000,000    {1.500.000.000 

2,600.000,000      5.000.000.000 
700,000.000      1.000.000.000 

Total....  24,300.000,000 

3,900,000.000      7,500,000,000 

Summary 
If,  then,  we  were  to  abolish  the  tax  avoid- 
ance now  enjoyed  by  the  farm  co-ops.  the 
building  and  loan  associations,  the  mutual 
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aiTlBCi  b*nk*.  tlM  lo«urmnc«  conxpanlea.  tbe 
ermdit  ualoiM.  tbe  RBA.  tbe  Reclamation 
Pro)ect«,  tbe  TVA.  and  otber  taz-exempU 
encaged  In  eompetlUTe  buslneaa.  we  oould 
expect  the  following  reeulta: 

POTEMTIAL  GAINS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY 


19H-n 


IMO 


1.  f4mlimtwntn*»-  8.000.000.000  13.000,000.000 

2.  F™«*.»»««-               , joo.000.000  3.200.000.000 

'   'ZSST'^'^         2.600.000.000  S.000.000.000 

4    FrSJSwA SOOOOOOOO  1,500.000.000 

i  fISKtvaI'.":::::    700:000:000  1.000,000.000 

7.7«lM0.000  13,700.000.000 


Ocmbling:  Paradise  for  criminals 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the   1998-70 
loss  to  the  federal  Treasury  totals  about  $7.7 
bllUon.  which  will  grow  to  US.?   billion  in 
1980. 

The  extent  of  tlUclt  gambling.  Ita  effect  on 
government  and  law  enforcement,  and  the 
eaormqua  potential  revenue  which  It  siphon* 
asay  tfoai  the  Treasury,  should  be  matters 
0*  Tltal  concern.  If  we  belleyed  that  gambling 
could  be  eliminated  by  law,  persuasion,  re- 
ligion, force,  or  any  other  known  means,  we 
would  not  heslstate  to  call  for  lU  toui  exUr- 
padon;  but  since  this  Is  obvloxisly  impossible, 
the  sole  Issue  Is  whether  gambling  shall  con- 
tinue as  a  criminal  activity  or  be  made  to 
serve  tbe  needs  of  society. 

The  people  forced  the  adoption  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  as  the  18th  Amendment  to  the 
ConsUtuUon  In  1919.  However,  since  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  did  not  believe  in  Pro- 
hibition and  since  even  more  considered  social 
drinking  a  private  matter.  It  proved  unen- 
forceable. 

No  one  *111  deny  that  the  fantastic  profits 
from  criminal  trafllc  in  booze  went  to  mobe 
and  killers:  the  government  never  got  a 
penny  of  It  at  all:  in  fact,  it  was  compelled  to 
spend  huge  sums  In  attempts  to  control  the 
crimes  which  were  a  by-product  of  Prohibi- 
tion. 

Since  the  thirsty  multitudes  enriched  the 
mobs  who  purveyed  their  liquor,  the  latter 
■oon  developed  great  commercial  enterprises 
Ui  prostitution,  narcotics,  and  murder-for- 
hlre.  And  since  these  activities  could  flourish 
only  when  the  government  looked  the  other 
way.  the  luaderworld  used  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  Its  Income  to  purchase  politicians  and 
law-enforcement  agencies,  or  to  place  their 
own  agents  In  the  seats  of  power. 

Prohibition  resulted  in  such  shocking  cor- 
ruption that  It  was  repealed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  on  Dec  5.  1933.  The  terrorists 
who  had  flourished  for  more  than  a  decade 
sought  other  fields,  but  their  consequent 
activities  are  still  very  much  In  our  midst. 
Crimes  engendered  by  Prohibition  cost  the 
taxpayers  untold  millions,  while  In  1965  the 
U.S.  collected  excise  taxes  totalling  •3.773.- 
000.000  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  New  Underworld 

Some  Prohibition  mobsters  established 
themselves  in  conventional  business;  the  ma- 
jority, however,  continued  in  variant  forms 
of  crime,  supplying  people  with  illict  mer- 
chandise or  service.  Most  of  all,  they  turned 
to  tambling. 

The  previous  generation  of  gangsters,  rum 
runners,  hoodlums,  and  killers  have  now  be- 
come the  Mob.  the  Mafia,  the  Cosa  Nostra. 
This  underworld  has  an  army  of  lesser  hood- 
lums operating  the  rackets,  collecting  the 
loot,  and  committing  murder  whenever  ex- 
pedient. 

The  Mob  buys  up  politicians  wholesale, 
puts  the  "Fix"  on  sheriffs  and  police  chiefs, 
and  penetrates  every  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Very  few  can  long  remain  Immune  to 
Its  money,  power  and  terror. 

The  Syndicate  U  everywhere;  but  gambling, 
without  which  It  would  soon  shrivel  away.  Is 


Its  principal  source  of  Ttt»Ilty.  For  sports 
betUng  U  a  weakness  shared  by  millions  of 
American  males  and  a  business  thoroughly 
dominated  by  the  Mob.  Bach  year  It  bandies 
an  esumated  930  bllUon  In  Illegal  bets,  of 
which  It  keeps  $7  billion  profiu. 

Tbe  Mob  has  skimmed  untold  millions 
from  the  casinos  of  Las  Vegas,  transported 
tbe  loot  to  banks  In  Swltserland.  and  then 
"borrowed"  It  back  for  Investment  in  appar- 
ently legitimate  business. 

The  Spoils 
Although  IRS  can  account  for  only  2'i,  of 
It,  the  Justice  Department  estimates  that: 
1— Americans  lose  some  »60  billion  a  year 
in  gambling 

2 00  million  persons  pour  this  enormous 

and  untaxed  sum  Into  the  coffers  of  the 
gambling  lords 

3 — 70  To  of  all  Americans  gamble  to  some 
extent 

4 — 1.600.000  persons  are  engaged  In  book- 
making,  handling  964  bllUon  annually  for 
horse  racing  alone. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning:  the  num- 
bers racket  takes  »360.000  a  day  In  Harlem 
and  WOO  mlllloir  annually  from  New  York 
City;  the  estimated  revenue  of  200  crime 
lords  from  gambling  alone  ranges  from  $10  to 
$20  billion  yearly. 

According  to  an  article  by  Pete  Hamll  in 
Playboy,  there  Is  only  one  way  to  eradicate 
this  cancer:  by  making  gambling  a  federal 
monopoly,  like  the  national  defense  or  the 
coinage  and  printing  of  money  and  cur- 
rency. 

Some  sincerely  believe  that  legalized  gam- 
bling would  drive  the  poor  into  utter  destitu- 
tion: the  Drys  said  the  same  before  the  re- 
peal of  Prohibition. 

Yet  there  U  nothing  to  indicate  that  Las 
Vegas  residents  gamble  any  more  than  their 
counterparts  elsewhere:  It  Is  the  visitors  who 
play  the  sloU  and  the  gaming  Ublea.  Nor 
would  any  heavy  or  large-scale  betting  be 
necessary  to  furnish  enormous  revenue  for 
the  federal  Treasury. 

As  Mr.  Hamll  points  out  In  Playboy:  "If 
each  of  90.000.000  gamblers  In  the  country 
bought  one  four-dollar  ticket  on  each  of  the 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  lotteries,  the 
gross  .  .  .  would  be  $34  billion,  of  which  the 
government's  share  would  be  30  percent,  or 
$7  billion. 

Horse  and  dog  tracks  skim  16  to  20<;o  off 
every  bet.  and  since  Illegal  wagering  must 
provide  a  "handle  "  of  at  least  $100  billion, 
the  federal  Treasury  could,  at  regiUar  track 
rates,  obtain  at  least  $16  or  $20  bUllon  from 
this  source.  The  only  losers  would  be  the 
underworld,  luxuriating  on  tax-free  revenues 
of  $50  billion  or  more  every  year 


Price  of  nilclt  OambUng 

Mr.  Hamll  estimates  that  taxing  at  30% 
the  current  proflu  from  Ulegal  gambling 
would  yield  $30  billion  a  year.  If  gambling 
were  to  continue  at  Ita  present  scope,  and 
pay  a  gross  tax  of  only  16%,  It  would  yield 
a  minimum  of  $10  billion  above  administra- 
tion ccets.  which  would  at  least  double  by 
1080. 

Even  more  important  Is  the  fact  that  It 
would  eliminate  the  largest  source  of  Income 
now  available  to  the  underworld;  no  longer 
would  police  and  other  officials  be  subject  to 
the  corruption  that  Is  now  so  prevalent:  and 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  now 
engaged  In  a  criminal  pursiat  would  become 
honorable  citizens,  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  federal  government  and  reducing 
the  onerous  burdens  of  tbe  middle  classes. 
The  exempt  securities 

Congressman  Richard  Ottlnger  observed 
that  "one  of  the  nation's  richer  women  put 
a  $M  million  legacy  Into  tax-free  bonds  and 
was  In  the  enviable  position  of  enjoying  a 
yearly  Income  of  more  than  $1.5  million  with- 
out having  to  report  It  on  her  Income  tax 
return." 

Because  the  Code  excludes  interest  on  state 


or  local  bonds  from  grots  revenue,  an  tndU 
vidual  may  have  a  multi-million  (toiler  cash 
income  without  paying  any  taxes  or  even 
making  a  retumt 

In  1968.  $976  billion  of  such  securities 
were  in  force:  their  average  yield  was  3  28%. 
whereas  federals  paid  4.21  and  corporates 
4  64  % .  Local  bonds,  therefore,  provided  a  tax- 
free,  non-reporuble  Income  of  $3,207,740,000. 
Since  almost  all  of  this  went  Into  high- 
bracket  Incomes.  It  occasioned  a  tax-avoid- 
ance of  some  $2  billion.  Even  such  giant 
uUUUes  as  the  Salt  River  Project  of  Arizona, 
with  a  $50  million  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
thermal  power,  can  sell  unlimited  quantities 
of  bonds,  the  Interest  from  which  Is  tax- 
exempt  to  Investors. 

Wholly  tax-exempt  securities  have  zoomed 
from  $35  billion  In  1940  to  about  three  Umes 
that  total  now.  and  about  $10  bUllon  of  such 
new  bonds  are   floated  annually. 

The  most  Intriguing  aspect  of  this  ex- 
traordinary development  Is  the  growth  of  In- 
dustrial municipal  bonds.  In  1967,  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  of  America  estimated  that 
these  will  "top  $1  billion  In  new  issues,  double 
last  year's  total."  Possibly  this  type  will  soon 
outstrip  all  other  tax-exempt  bonds. 

If  exemptions  on  local  securities  were  elim- 
inated, the  prices  of  old  Issues  would,  of 
course,  decline  somewhat:  and  the  Interest 
rates  on  new  ones  would  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  federals:  but  the  ordinary  taxpayer  could 
be  benefitted  materially  by  shifting  this  bur-  .. 
den  where  It  belongs.  And  the  federal  Treas- 
ury would  be  enriched  by  $2  billion  In  1970 
and  by  at  least  $4  billion  In  1980. 
Capital  gains 
In  1959.  266  returns  reported  an  average 
taxable  Income  of  $2  mUllon;  and  3'"-  of  the 
nation's  taxpayers  received  36 r.  of  the  $12.3 
billion  in  long-term  gains — during  a  year 
when  the  stock  market,  because  of  the  great 
steel  strike,  was  in  the  doldrums. 

Capital  assets  consist  of  non-depreciable 
property  with  no  established  cash  value, 
which  can  rise  or  fall  In  price  with  the 
market  or  economic  conditions:  common 
forms  are  vacant  land,  industrial  shares,  gov- 
ernment securities,  convertible  bonds,  the 
good  will  of  a  business,  etc. 

When  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities 
or  capital  assets  are  sold  above  cost,  the  profit 
Is  a  capital  gain.  If  the  property  has  been 
held  less  than  six  months,  any  profit  must 
be  listed  as  earned  or  ordinary  Income;  If 
held  longer,  it  is  a  long-term  gain,  only  half 
of  which  Is  reported  under  adj\isted  gross 
Income;  or,  by  an  alternative  method,  the 
total  gain  may  be  taxed  at  25  To . 

In  1964.  total  adjusted  gross  Income  from 
the  sale  of  capital  assets  was  $8,286  million. 
This,  however,  excluded  approximately  half 
the  gain,  which,  without  the  exclusions, 
totalled  $14,494,605,000  In  1963. 

Among  taxable  adjusted  gross  Incomes, 
this  Item  was  reduced  to  $7,468,326,000.  of 
which  only  $6,704,542,000  was  finally  taxable. 
In  short  only  47'-;-  of  the  long-term  capital 
gain  was  taxed  at  all.  And  long-term  profit 
exceeded  taxable  Income  by  almost  $200  mil- 
lion. 

Capital  gains  in  the  top  hraekets — Incomes 
exceeding  tlOQ/tOQ 

Gross    income $7,318,709,000 

Adjusted  gross  income 6, 123.  376,  000 

Capital  gains 3, 402,  935,  000 

Capital  gains  excluded  from 

adjusted    gross 1.195,333,000 

Taxable   Income 4.508.212,000 

Tax    paid 2,469.708,000 


RaUo  of  caplUl  gains  to  gross  Income 

(percent)    ♦"'•'^ 

Ratio  of  tax  to  gross  income  (percent) .  36. 6 

Of  the  $14,494,600,000  derived  from  aU 
capital  gains,  $1,479,993,000  was  reported  on 
returns  which  had  no  tax  liability;  of  the 
$13,014,612,000  remaining,  $3.4  bUllon  went 
to  Incomes  exceeding  $100,000;   since,  how- 
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ever,  only  $2.3  bUllon  of  this  appeared  as 
adjusted  gross  Income,  on  which  an  average 
levy  of  11%  was  Imposed,  this  yielded  only 
$483  mUllon. 

The  Treasury  received  a  grand  total  of 
$1.03  blUlon  on  gross  capital  gains  of  nearly 
$14.5  bUllon — an  average  of  6.6%.  An  average 
tax  of  25%  would  have  yielded  $3,824  mU- 
llon; half  of  It  taxed  at  25%  and  the  remain- 
der at  60%  would  have  produced  $5,636  mU- 
llon. Our  proposal  would  have  meant  $4.5 
billion  more  revenue  In  1963. 

Profits  from  securities,  vacant  land,  etc., 
should  be  taxed  like  ordinary  Income,  but 
at  reasonable  rates:  25%  on  any  taxable 
portion  exceeding  $15,000,  and  50%  on  that 
above  $50,000,  would  be  equitable — but  with 
no  deductions,  exemptions,  exclusions,  al- 
lowances, or  loopholes,  except  the  5%  exclu- 
sion from  income  for  deposits  in  retirement 
trusts. 

Since  the  Tteasury  received  little  more 
than  $1  billion  In  1963  from  long-term  capi- 
tal gains  totalling  $14.5  billion.  It  Is  evident 
that  this  Income  was  undertaxed  by  at  least 
$3.4  bUUon. 

Since  profits  In  this  category  have  In- 
creased since  1963  by  leaps  and  bounds,  our 
proposals  would  Increase  revenue  at  least  $3 
bUllon  In  1970;  and,  In  1980,  by  not  less  than 
$6  bUUon — taxes  otherwise  avoided  and  lost. 

Bequests  and  gifts 

Under  present  law.  the  first  $60,000  of  a 
decedent's  property  Is  exempt  from  estate 
tax;  a  spouse  Is  entitled  to  an  additional 
50%    marital   deduction. 

Thus,  If  a  man  leaves  $120,000  to  his  wife, 
all  of  It  will  be  immune;  If  the  sum  Is  $200,- 
000,  $100,000  plus  $60,000  will  be  exempt, 
while  the  remaining  $40,000  will  be  taxed; 
the  first  $6,000  at  3%  and  the  second  at  7%, 
a  ratio  which  rises  to  11,  14,  and  18%  for 
each  additional  $10,000.  The  levy  on  $100,000 
Is  $20,700;  at  $10  million,  the  tax  rises  to 
77%   and  totals,  $6,088,200. 

The  estate  tax  produced  $2,111  million  In 

1964  and  $2,454  In  1965;  during  these  years, 
gift  taxes  totaled  $305  and  $291  million  re- 
spectively. These  two  sources  generated  an 
Income   which   grew   from   $924    mlUlon    In 

1965  to  $3301  million  In  1967.  These  sums 
are,  however.  Insignificant  compared  with 
the  total  value  of  wealthy  decedents'  estates. 

Since  large  gifts  and  estates  are  taxed  up 
to  57.75  and  77  Tr  respectively,  how  can  vast 
accumulations  of  wealth,  passing  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  yield  so  little  revenue? 
One  thing  Is  certain:  It  Is  not  the  great 
fortunes  that  pay  the  gift  or  estate  taxes — 
It  Is  the  millions  of  middle-class  people  who 
do  not  make  the  necessary  preparations  to 
avoid  them. 

Any  wealthy  person  can  avoid  considerable 
estate-taxation  through  gifts. 

For  example,  a  man  may  g^ve  his  wife 
$30,000  tax-free  plus  half  of  all  community 
property,  in  addition  to  the  $60,000  exempted 
from  estate  taxation.  He  may  also  give  $3.0<X) 
on  the  same  terms  to  any  number  of  other 
individuals  annually.  In  this  manner,  a  half 
mlUion  dollars  may  easily  escape  the  tax 
collector  from  a  single  estate. 

Or  a  man  may  convey  to  each  prospective 
heir  $20,000  annually  at  an  additional  cost 
to  himself  of  only  $1,200,  substituting  a  6% 
levy  for  one  as  high  as  77%.  However,  since 
most  people  prefer  to  control  their  accumu- 
lations throughout  their  lives,  they  usuaUy 
dispose  of  them  in  carefully  prepared  wUls. 

Who  Pays  the  Piper? 
The  great  bulk  of  estate  taxes  undoubtedly 
come  from  median  accumulations  modestly 
in  excess  of  $120,000  at  tbe  death  of  the  bus- 
band  or  wife  and  those  exceeding  $60,000  at 
the  death  of  the  survivor.  Since  millions  In 
this  category  have  not  made  sufficient  prep- 
aration to  protect  what  they  have,  large^ 
even  major — portions  of  their  life-savings 
constantly  (all  prey  to  tbe  probate  courts. 


the  lawyers,  and  the  tax-collectors  in  truly 
heartrending  tragedies. 

"  The  wealthy,  however,  have  learned  how 
to  protect  their  estates. 

Walt  Disney  bequeathed  half  of  his  $58 
mUllon  to  the  Disney  Foundation,  his  private 
charity  trust  and  Disneyland  owner.  The 
other  half  was  set  up  In  a  trust  fund  for  his 
wife,  children,  and  grandchildren;  this,  there- 
fore, will  also  escape  virtually  all  taxation 
unto  the  third  generation — and  possibly  be- 
yond. A  fortune  which  would  have  paid  the 
federal  government  more  than  $43  million 
thus  goes  scot-free. 

A  book  by  John  D.  Curmlon,  published  by 
Business  Reports,  describes  the  Intricacies 
of  62  wills,  all  of  which  Illustrate  various 
methods  by  which  estates  may  escape  the 
tax  collector. 

Some  Reasonable  Proposals 

We  believe  that  exemptions  on  estates 
should  at  least  be  doubled,  so  that  a  spouse 
could  receive  $250,000  tax-free;  we  believe 
also  that  spyeclal  provisions  should  be  estab- 
lished covering  median-sized  family  busi- 
nesses and  corporations  so  that  they  could 
be  transmitted  Intact. 

The  confiscatory  77%  estate  tax  has  sim- 
ply resulted  In  a  complex  of  loopholes  de- 
priving the  Treasury  of  many  times  more 
revenue  than  would  be  lost,  by  reducing  the 
estate  tax  to  25% — and  ending  all  legal 
avoidances. 

The  Double  Standard 

Tbe  IRS  prison  house  has  various  exit 
portals;  for  example,  when  a  man's  assets 
Include  vacant  land  or  stocks  bought  years 
previously  at  prices  far  less  than  present 
market  value;  or  consists  of  real  estate  which 
has  been  almost  entirely  depreciated,  only 
the  original  cost  of  the  former  or  the  book 
value  of  the  latter  need  be  computed  in  de- 
termining the  estate.  For  example,  stock 
purchased  for  $10,000  but  now  worth  $100,- 
000,  comprises  only  a  $10,000  Item,  which 
the  heirs  can,  after  the  expiration  of  one 
year,  sell  for  $100,000  without  Incurring  any 
ordinary,  estate,  or  capital  gain  tax-UablUty. 
In  short,  it  Is  possible  for  heirs  to  receive 
and  sell  property  worth  millions  without  In- 
curring one  penny  of  tax-obllgatlon. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
$13  billion  of  unrealized  long-term  apprecia- 
tion in  securities,  real  estate,  etc.,  escapes 
all  estate  and  Income  t.'\xatlon  annually  in 
this  manner. 

If  this  actual  profit  were  subjected  to 
present  estate-taxes,  the  federal  revenues 
would  probably  be  enhanced  by  nearly  $5 
billion;  If  estates  or  heirs  were  charged  the 
normal  capital  gains  tax,  this  alone  would 
jrteld  at  least  an  additional  $3  billion — which 
is  more  than  all  estate  taxes  total  at  the 
present  time. 

Compulsive  charity 

One  might  weU  suspect  that  Influential 
"charities"  have  had  a  strong  hand  in  con- 
cocting the  Internal  Revenue  Code:  for  huge 
profits  are  possible  through  gifts  to  them. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  has  some  stock 
or  other  property  which  has  quadrupled  in 
value;  If  he  sells  It,  he  must  pay  a  25% 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  appreciation. 

However,  he  can  set  this  up  as  a  trust-gift 
to  a  college,  a  church  or  some  other  "char- 
ity"; receive  the  entire  Income  from  it  for 
life;  and  yet  deduct  from  his  own  taxable 
Income — without  paying  any  capital  gains 
tax — the  total  present  value  of  the  property. 
Had  he  sold  It  first,  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  the  tax,  could  deduct  only  the  residue 
as  a  contribution,  and  would  have  had  no 
further  Income  from  It. 

Under  Sec.  170  (b),  as  amended  In  para- 
graph (5),  a  taxpayer  and  his  "charity"  are 
accorded  a  novel  and  extraordinary  privilege. 
If  thj  value  of  a  contribution  exceeds  the 
30%  limitation  permissible  in  any  one  year, 
the  donor  may  carry  forward  the  excess  for 


five  additional  years,  or  until  the  deduction 
is  entirely  exhausted. 

Thus,  if  30%  of  the  donor's  adjusted  gross 
income  is  $20,000,  he  may  deduct  from  tax- 
able income  a  total  of  $120,000  over  a  period 
of  six  years.  And  he  may  continue  to  operate 
the  property  and  draw  full  income  from  it 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1964,  Sec.  170  (b)(1)  of  the  Code  was 
amended  by  the  addition  which  established 
what  is  called  "the  Unlimited  Charitable 
Deduction."  As  a  result  of  this,  a  man  may 
have  a  multimillion-dollar  Income,  and  by 
donating  some  appreciated  securities  to  his 
own  foundation  escape  all  tax-liability. 

Gold  In  Unrealized  Gains 

Even  without  the  Unlimited  Charitable  De- 
duction or  the  5-year  carryover,  however,  tre- 
mendous profits  are  available  through  the 
contribution  of  unrealized  capital  values  to 
"charity."  By  donating  an  asset  which  origi- 
nally cost  $2,4  million  but  Is  now  worth  $14.4 
million  to  his  college  or  his  church,  a  man 
may  actually  end  up  with  $1,650,000  more 
than  If  he  had  given  nothing  at  all. 

And  a  gift  of  $2.5  million  to  his  own  pri- 
vate foundation  will  cost  him  less  than  half 
of  what  he  actually  puts  Into  another  pocket. 
Transactions  like  these  are  being  consum- 
mated by  wealthy  men  every  day,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we  have 
so  many  private  trusts  and  foundations. 

The  abuses  we  are  discussing  have  become 
so  notorious  that  Washington  may  at  last 
be  ready  for  some  kind  of  action.  According 
to  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  "the  Adminis- 
tration is  readying  proposals  for  a  drastic 
overhaul  of  the  laws  under  which  people 
are  taxed  on  sizable  gifts  they  make"  (to 
relatives  and  others)  "and  the  estates  which 
they  leave  at  death." 

If  these  proposals  are  adopted  (1)  t;>x- 
avoldance  by  means  of  such  gifts  "would  be 
all  but  wiped  out;"  (2)  the  Incentive  to  hold 
appreciated  assets  until  death  would  be 
eliminated:  (3)  the  burden  of  estate  taxes 
on  the  average  executive,  the  middle-class 
professionals,  and  the  median  family  business 
or  corporation  would  be  cased:  and  (4)  as 
the  rules  are  tightened  and  the  loopholes 
closed,  the  top  tax  rate  of  77%  on  estates 
would  be  sharply  reduced  and,  perhaps,  the 
estate  exemptions  Increased  proportionately 
to  Inflation  since  1942. 

Even  if  these  proposals  were  enacted  into 
law.  they  would  still  leave  undisturbed  the 
right  to  receive  full  deductions  on  the  un- 
realized gains  of  capital  assets  given  to 
charities,  including  foundations  controlled 
by  the  donor. 

Should  the  above  proposals  become  law, 
federal  revenues  would  be  Increased  by  at 
least  $4  billion  In  1970:  should  the  same 
rules  be  appUed  to  charitable  contributions 
also,  this  sum  would  be  not  less  than  $5 
billion. 

However,  if  nothing  Is  done,  the  potential 
losses  to  the  Treasury  will  certainly  mount 
to  $10  billion  by  1980.  The  reforms,  there- 
fore, should  go  all  the  way;  all  unrealized 
capital  gains,  no  matter  what  their  ultimate 
destination,  should  have  the  same  status 
before  the  law,  and  should  be  taxed  when 
transferred  to  other  ownership,  no  matter 
what  this  may  be. 

Even  this,  however,  by  no  means  reflects 
the  entire  picture,  for  these  taxpayers  en- 
joyed substantial  but  excludable  revenues 
from  tax-exempt  gifts,  bequests,  pensions, 
interest  on  state  and  local  bonds,  rentals 
reduced  by  depreciation,  royalties  eliminated 
by  depletion  allowances,  and  various  other 
sources. 

It  is  certain  that  the  actual  Incomes  could 
not  have  averaged  less  than  $700,000:  their 
combined  tax  rate  must,  therefore,  have  been 
less  than  27%;  even  so.  It  was  three  points 
higher  than  for  those  whose  Incomes  ex- 
ceeded $1  mllUoni 
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—1   ir.o#>m.  tax  on  B  tao  000  or  UO.OOO  In-  BTstem.  wtU  take  Increasing  portlona  of  their 

The   Avxerican   elite                           !I!i  '  ,^°^.f  ^/noraiSlT  tikie  onh«^thte  compensation   In   the  form  of  i^curlUes.  It 

At  the  ape.  of  AmeHcan  life.  «»veral  thou-     com.  to  *^.tj^i  norm^l^due^on  ^y  ^^P*^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^                         ^ 

nnd   individual,   or   families   reside   in    the     "^°"°Vvo!d  Ml  obUmtions  on  76%  of  mil-  remedied,  the  Treasury  will  be  loelng  billions 

* • n«^ -JoiiVr  r«v*nu«i  !«»    19''0   because  of   this  one   loophole,   and 

llon-doUar  revenues.  •                        w,iiii„_.  •_  loan 

Statistics  below  show  the  extent  to  which  many  more  billions  In  ^^^^ 

incomes  In  the  $20,000  to  •lOO.OOO  range  de-  //  the  '«"-»''«'^'»^«  ''*»f «"«''    V  Jm*^-; 

plnd  upon  industrial  securlUes.  for  they  de-  ceding   Paragraphs  ««^  °'f„7  °/  «  ^^j!^: 

S!.-^  .ir-TA-,  AAn  nnn  from   thl.  .ource.  which  nature  had  been  outlawed  in  1983.  the  TTe<u- 


ecouomlc  stratosphere 

/ncom«s  exceeding  $200J0O0  in  1963 


Number 

Returns  without  taxable  In 
come    


6.  679 


rived  W,743.440.000  from  this  source,  which 
was  •142.7  million  more  than  they  paid  In 
taxes. 

And  since  their  proflU  from  such  Invest- 
menu   conUnued   to  Increase  In   bearish  as 

well  as  In  bullish  years,  we  know  that  such 

a  34a!  962.  000     gains  must  have  resulted  largely  from  con- 
trolled manipulation.  It  Is  also  worthy  of  note 


OroM  income •*'>*<*• '*?2' ^ 

Adjusted  gross  Income 2.  933,  058.  000 

Taxable    Income 3.136.096.000 

Tax  paid--- 1.246.787,000 

Long-term  capital  gains 

'"i^ms^eJd'X'*' *''"'"'"  1.066.088.000     that'the  larger  the  Income,  the  greater  the 
■•             "           -.    ..     ^  proporUon  of  capital  gains 


Capital  gains  Included  In  ad- 

justed  groa.- - \.  177.  877,  000 

Dividends  received. '  """  """^  ""^ 

Interest    received 

CaplUl  gains  plus  dividends 

and    interest 3,  667.  361.  ooo 


ury  would  hare  been  enriched  by  at  least  t3 
billion;  if  nothing  is  done,  however,  that 
sum  wiU  be  at  least  $4  billion  in  1970;  and 
stich  losses  may  become  at  least  $6  billion 
by  1980. 

Analysis  and  summary 

With  exemptions  of  M.OOO  and  exclusions 
of  5'r  for  payments  Into  retirement  trusts, 
single  Individuals  with  incomes  of  less  than 


Ratio  of  these  to  gross  In- 
come   (percent) 

Ratio  to  taxable  income  (pw- 
canti    . 

Average  gross  Income 

Average  income  from  capital 
gains    

Average  included  In  adjtisted 
IP  OSS  Income 

Average  excludable  from  ad- 
justed gross - 

Average  income  from  divi- 
dends and  capital  gains — 

Average  retained  from  In- 
come     

Average  tax  paid 


88 


167 


Let  us  assume  that  a  man  with  a  •26.000     •16.000  would  not  have  contributed  heavily 

■        to  the  federal  income  tax  In  1964. 

Since  there  were  only  766.230  In  that  cate- 
gory; since  their  gross  Income  was  approxi- 
mately •8.2  billion;  since  personal  exemp- 
tions would  have  totalled  ^6  billion;  and 
since  another  •300.000.000  might  have  been 
excludable  from  otherwise  taxable  Income 
under  our  reforms  as  payments  Into  reUre- 
ment  trusts,  only  •2.7  billion  would  have 
been    taxable,    which,    at   20*^0    would    have 


1.  328.  579.  000     salary  makes  an  addlUonal  ^16.000  on  capl- 

86. 810. 000      tal    gains    for   28    years   in   succession   If   he 

saves  all   of   this  with  accruing  Interest  at 

5'; .  he  will  accumulate  an  estate  of  •768.- 

000. 

If  he  saves  only  the  unUxed  portion,  and 
uses  the  other  half  to  pay  his  taxes,  he  will 
still  achieve  a  nest  egg  of  •384.000. 
Incomes  ranging  from  t20.000  to  $100,000 
in  19«3 

Number - »•  18«'  ««'' 

Untaxable  returns 


•604.800 


336.000 

176.000 

160.000 

620.000 

418.  200 
186.700 


produced  •840  million. 

Heads  of  households,  entitled  to  a  base  ex- 
^•^''*  emptlon  of  •lO.OOO  and  an  adltlonal  •l.OOO 
—  for  dependent  children,  would  have  had  ap- 

Gross  income •40.791,297.000     proximately  ^8.4   billion   of   taxable   Income 

Adjusted  gross  income 38.683.987.000      ^^^  a  total  tax  liability  of  •1.7  billion 


30.8 


Average  effective  rate  of  tax 
(percent)    

The    devices    employed    by    upper-bracket 
taxpayers  to  avoid  or  reduce  their  tax  Uabll-      Average  tax  paid 
Ity  are  too  elaborate  and  complicated  to  de- 
scribe here  In  detail. 

These  are  »mong  the  more  popular:  (1) 
purchase  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  se- 
curlUes; (2)  investmenu  in  stocks  which  can 
later  be  sold  at  a  large  proHt;  (3)  conversion 
of  ordinary  income  into  capital  gains;  (4) 
transformaUon  of  ordinary  Income  into  tax- 
free  investmenu;  (6)  division  of  Income 
within  a  family;  (6)  deducUng  heavy  enter- 
tainment cosu  as  business  expenses;  and  (7) 
creation  of  Investment  trusts  and  phantom 
corporations. 

Since,  however,  some  of  these  devices  are 
available  only  for  those  who  have  very  large 
Incomes  and  who  can  command  the  most  ex- 


Taxable    income 30.204,141,000 

Tax  paid 8,600.729,000 

Oaln  from  sale  of  long- 
term  capital  asseU 4,600,729,000 

Adjusted  income  from  sale* 
of  long-term  assets 

Excludable  capital  galna... 

Average  gross  income 

Taxable  average  Income — . 

Retained  Income  of  average 
taxpayer 


a.  227.  886.  000 

2,097.310.000 

34.350 

28.460 


27.  180 
7.346 


21.1 


Average    effective    rate    of 

tax    (percent) — 

Principal  sources  of  income 
Salaries  .- •n.  327.  072.  000 

Gain  from  sale  of  long-term 

capital  assets  (612.962  re- 

clplenU)    4.324.896.000 

Income      from      dividends 

(786.091    recipients) 4,418.544.000 


Total  from  dividends 
and  capital  gains.. 


8.  743.  440. 000 


_      Business  or  profession a.  743. 711. 000 

pert  counsel  and  service,  they  are  unsuitable      mterest 1.676.666.000 

for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Investors  with     Taxable   pensions   and    »n- 


smaller  Incomes,  but  who.  nevertheless,  thirst 
with  almost  equal  avidity  to  increase  their 
estates  by  reducing  their  tax  obligations. 
Here  we  And  those  who.  earning  perhaps  from 
•20.000  to  $100,000  of  gross  Income,  are  dis- 
covering a  great  variety  of  ways  by  which  to 
reduce  their  tax  liabilities. 

How  the  Successful  Do  It 
There  Is  a  wide  circle  of  strategic  individ- 
uals   whose    Incomes,    after    exclusions,    are 
ample  to  maintain  the  good  life  but  whose 
taxes  serlo  isly  deter  building  an  estate:  up- 


nulUes  — 180.030.000 

Rents                         773.947.000 

Royalties- 107.408.000 

Partnerships    4.640.021.000 

Estates  and  trusts 232,206.000 

The  crucial  Importance  of  capital  gains 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  If  a  married 
man  receives  a  straight  salary  of  •lOO.OOO 
and  has  only  a  standard  deduction.  hU  fed- 
eral tax  will  be  •45.180. 

If.  however,  his  salary  Is  •25.000  and  he 
receives  addlUonal  compensation  of  ^78.000 


The  Treasury  would,  therefore,  have  had 
•2.4  billion  of  revenue  from  Incomes  below 
•  16.000. 

Although  the  1964  rates  were  lower  than 
those  of  1963.  the  total  revenue  fell  only 
from  •48.2  to  •46.8  billion;  and  the  rates 
among  the  various  classes  of  taxpayers  re- 
mained substantially  unchanged. 

The  23.656.000  returns  of  1964  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  Incomes  of  less  than  ^3,000 
paid  only  2.7 '-  of  the  total  tax;  the  average 
•83.  was  therefore  scarcely  worth  the  cost 
of  processing. 

It  was  the  taxpayers  In  the  •3.000-^18.000 
category  who  carried  the  principal  burden: 
for  they  paid  62.8'^;    of  the  total  tax. 

Since  those  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes 
between  •18.000  and  ^80.000  paid  another 
22.3'';.  these  two  ranges  contributed  88.1% 
of  the  total  personal  Income  tax  (compared 
to  88.9%  in  1963). 

MeanwhUe.  those  exceeding  the  •60.000 
level,  with  a  combined  adjusted  gross  Income 
of  •17.26  billion  and  a  probable  true  Income 
of  $23  billion,  paid  rates  of  34.1%  on  ad- 
Justed  gross  and  30.7%  on  probable  true  In- 
come— which  was  almost  Identical  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  previous  year. 

PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX.  1964 
lln  millionsl 


From  lamHitt/ 
individuals  with 
iross  incom* 

BsfciwtlS.OOO 

SIS.OOO  to  (50,000 ^. 

Ov*f  J50.000 

ToUl 


Pnjtctad  ravsniM 

Tit  coHsctsd.  under  tax 

1964         equity  relorm 


t30.64« 

10. 4M 

5.692 

46,824 


IS.  750 

8,575 

10.3(X) 

24. 625 


Nat  dintranc*. 


(22.199 


Note  that  (1)  without  present  exemptions. 

!8  serio  uMjf  ucKsi  i/u.^—'-o  — -•-       —^ ^  - __i_-    ha     Aiinwances     exclusions,    and    deductions,    a 

per  echelor,  of  government  bureaucrats,  sue-      m   U»e  ^°™/Jf?«;^™'  ^*P'if*of^$M'678      ^Z^^y  "  omes  now  below  the  •^.OOO 
cessrul  bu.messmen.  leading  professionals  In     *U|^°-«,-^yj;^;^*;;*  in  28Te^.'and.  «     S^e  would' rise  subsUntlally  above  it;   and 


architecture,  engineering,  education,  law.  and 
medicine;  and  ouutandlng  entertainment 
personallUes. 

They  do  not  Indeed  control  vast  fortunes 
or  manipulate  great  corporations  or  founda- 
tions; but  they  are  essential  to  all  substan- 
tial aggregations  of  capital;  or  they  are  so 
successful  m  their  private  business  or  pro- 
fession that  the  tax  collector  threatens  a 
grievous  curtailment  of  their  Incomes. 

In  common  with  the  most  affluent,  they  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  reducing  the  fed- 


accumulated  at  8%.  will  grow  to  well  over  a 
million  dollars. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  the  totals 
here  given  are  only  a  premonition  of  the 
future.  Industrial  dividends,  which  totalled 
•  11.4  billion  In  1963.  grew  to  ^21.8  billion  In 
1966 — an  Increase  of  90 


(2)  the  2,454,432  Incomes  exceeding  $15,000 
In  1964  would  have  had  exclusions  probably 
totaling  $4  billion  as  payments  Into  retire- 
ment ttusts.  which  would  reduce  the  Treas- 
ury revenue  by  approximately  $1  billion. 

If,   then,  all  single  Incomes  up  to  •8,000 
and  family  Incomes  up  to  ^10,000  had  been 


•30  bimon  ^^d  br  la^o.-iso-buu;;'  smc;  for'  payment  Into  retl«ment  tunds  or  mists, 
capiua  gains  grow  proportionately  and  since  with  a  llmltoUon  of  •1,500:  If  rates  of  20  M, 
^Jpora^n    elecuOveT  under   the    present     and  60%  had  been  In  effect,  as  we  have  pro- 
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posed;  If  a  limit  of  •16,000  had  been  placed 
on  all  family  exemptions;  and  If  all  other 
deductions  had  been  eliminated,  we  would 
have  had  the  results  Indicated  above. 

Under  our  proposals,  therefore,  the  reduc- 
tion in  Treasury  income  would  have  been 
only  $22,199  million  in  1964.  Since  the  reve- 
nue accruing  to  the  Treasury  from  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  rose  to  $55.4  billion  in  1996. 
and  is  estimated  at  $62.2  and  $73.2  billion  in 

1967  and  1968.  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
the  increases  of  jtrevious  years  are  a  con- 
tinuing and  inevitable  development. 

Including  the  new  surtax,  the  personal  In- 
come tax  will  produce  almost  $80  billion  In 

1968  and  even  more  In  1969. 

Under  a  simplified  system  of  taxation, 
then,  about  55  million  out  of  65  million  who 
filed  reports  and  41  of  51  million  who  paid 
taxes  in  1964  would  have  been  exempt: 

The  number  of  taxpayers  would  have  been 
reduced  to  about  10  million;  the  Treasury 
would  have  received  $26  billion  lees  from 
thofie  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  below 
•80,000. 

But  by  eliminating  deductions,  exclusions, 
allowances,  and  exemptions,  even  while  cut- 
ting Income  taxes  from  70  to  50%  In  the 
highest  ranges,  the  Treasury  would  still  have 
received  $24.6  billion.  The  net  loss  of  $22.2 
billion  could  easily  have  been  obtained  from 
sourpes  now  largely  or  wholly  exempt,  which 
should  be  asked  to  pay  their  share. 

It  Is  not  our  province  to  spell  out  the  exact 
provisions  of  a  new  statute  embodying  our 
proposals  for  tax  equity.  This  should  be  left 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(D-Ark).  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  which  all  tax  legisla- 
tion must  originate. 

"Hie  Progressive   Benefits 

These  statistics  have  already  receded  Into 
history.  There  are  now  many  more  taxpayers 
and  those  in  the  higher  levels  have  vastly 
Increased  Incomes.  In  1968,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment expects  to  obtain  56.7%  more  In 
personal  income  taxes,  even  without  a  sur- 
tax, than  the  $46.8  billion  in  1964. 

Million-dollar  Incomes  Increased  from  371 
In  1963  to  646  In  1966.  We  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  that  under  our  plan  the  50%  tax 
on  Incomes  exceeding  •80.000  would  produce 
at  least  ^20  billion  In  1968  and  $40  bUllon  In 
1980. 

We  are  also  well  aware  that  the  statistics 
for  1963-64  are  outdated,  and  will  be  much 
more  so  in  1980.  However,  under  present  tax 
schedules,  the  proportions  will  remain  sub- 
stantially constant. 

Any  further  reduction  of  Treasury  Income 
from  the  lower  brackets  as  a  result  of  our 
reform  will  be  fully  offset  by  Increased  rev- 
enues from  the  higher  brackets  and  from 
sources  now  undertaxed  or  exempt. 

In  the  limited  space  available  here.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  deal  with  all  areas  of  tax 
avoidance  in  detail,  and  in  fact  some  must 
be  omitted  entirely.  These  are  covered  fully 
In  my  book  The  Great  Tax  Fraud,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Devln-Adair  and  available  from 
Liberty  Lobby.  Note  particularly  "Pension 
and  Welfare  Funds"  and  "Tax  Exempts  in 
Competition"  (chapters  X  and  XI). 

Since,  therefore,  well  ovsr  ^40  billion  In 
new  revenue  would  have  been  available  to 
the  Treasury  In  1963  and  1964  under  our 
Proposals  for  Tax-Equity  Reform,  we  may, 
with  confidence,  declare  that  we  could  meet 
all  obligations  and  yet  apply  nearly  $20  bil- 
lion annually  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

For  the  majority  of  Americans  this  Reform 
would  constitute  an  unrivaled  boom;  for 
single  individuals  earning  less  than  $8,800 
and  for  families  with  less  than  $18,000.  there 
would  be  Ylrtually  no  tax. 

For  those  in  the  $15,000  to  $50,000  range, 
it  would  provide  a  simplified  system  of  taxa- 
tion, remove  manifold  anxieties  and  dangers, 
and  reduce  their  tax  liabilities  by  about  25%. 
The   millionaires   and   billionaires   would 


receive  ample  consideration  In  the  form  of 
equitable  and  uniform  treatment;  and  they 
would  be  provided  with  generous  cash  re- 
tentions for  spending  and  reinvestment. 

Their  returns  would  be  infinitely  simpli- 
fied; they  could  dispense  with  their  high- 
priced  lawyers,  accountants,  and  tax  experts; 
they  would  retain  more  than  half  their  In- 
comes; and  they  would  at  last  perform  a 
portion  of  their  duty  by  contributing  rea- 
sonably to  the  support  of  the  country  which 
has  endowed  them  so  magnificently. 
SUMMARY-NEW   POTENTIAL  REVENUE  AVAILABLE  FROM 

VARIOUS  SOURCES  UNDER  PROPOSALS  FOR  TAX-EQUITY 

REFORM 

(In  billions  of  dollars| 


1968-70 


The  "Charitable"  Foundation $3. 0 

Churches  and  charities 3. 0 

Pension  and  welfare  tunds 4.0 

Tax-exempts  in  competition 7.7 

Depletion  allowances 5.0 

Gambling 10.0 

Exempt  securities 2.0 

Capital  gains 3.0 

Bequests  and  gifts  5. 0 

The  American  elite -  4.0 

Total 46.7 

Reduction  because  of  duplication.  4.0 

Net  additional  revenue 42.2 


1980 


J6.0 
6.0 
8.0 
13.7 
10.0 
20.0 
4.0 
6.0 
10.0 
6.0 


89.7 
10.0 


79.7 


Conclusion 


Expectations 

These  proposals  would  achieve  one  of  the 
greatest  forward  steps  In  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment. They  would: 

1 — Free  about  80  or  85%  of  our  people 
from  the  extortions  of  an  Incomprehensible 
law 

2 — Enable  millions  to  enjoy  a  decent  life 
and  build  a  reasonable  estate 

3 — Remove  the  taint  of  economic  pressure 
from  voluntary  support  of  church  and  other 
charity 

4 — Leave  local  government  sufficient  sup- 
port for  schools  and  other  necessary  services 

5 — Strengthen  the  republican  process  by 
placing  more  of  the  taxpayer's  money  in 
agencies  he  can  to  some  extent  supervise 

6 — Persuade  the  rich  to  work  for  govern- 
ment efficiency  and  reduce  the  federal  estab- 
lishment to  the  scope  Intended  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers 

7 — Save  employers  untold  billions  now 
spent  transmitting  Income  and  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  to  the  government 

8 — Reward  citizens  In  proportion  to  their 
contributions 

9 — Insist  on  Justice,  equal  rights,  personal 
responsibility,  and  free  enterprise 

10 — Release  most  of  the  Nation's  money  to 
the  control  of  those  who  earn  It,  thereby 
creating  unparalleled  prosperity,  since  mid- 
dle income  people  are  the  producers  and  care- 
ful spenders  whose  Incomes  are  quickly 
channeled  into  trade.  Increased  business  thus 
generated  would  produce  additional  taxes 
probably  replacing  half  the  revenue  lost  un- 
der our  proposed  exemptions. 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  program  will  be 
fully  Implemented  at  once;  the  tax  structure 
must  be  gradually  overhauled.  For  example, 
all  income  taxes  for  those  with  less  than 
$8,000  (single)  or  $15,000  (family)  cannot  be 
abolished  Instantly;  they  must  be  reduced 
gradually. 

TRIBUTE  TO  A  DEDICATED  PUBLIC 
SERVANT:  HENRY  J.  HOLTZCLAW 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
21,  Henry  J.  Holtzclaw,  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving, 
passed  away  at  his  Florida  home. 


As  a  member  of  the  Tieasury-Post  Of- 
fice Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  knew  and  worked  with  Di- 
rector Holtzclaw  for  9  years,  from  my 
election  to  Congress  until  his  retirement 
in  1957. 

His  retirement  also  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  50  years  of  Federal  service  in 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving. 
During  this  time,  Henry  J.  Holtzclaw  set 
an  outstanding  example  for  Federal  em- 
ployees by  his  dedication,  imagination, 
and  administrative  talent. 

A  small  measure  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  I  felt  for  Director  Holtzclaw 
is  reflected  in  the  remarks  I  made  during 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  Subcommittee 
hearings  in  1957,  before  Director  Holtz- 
claw's  retirement.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
insert  that  tribute  in  the  Record: 
A  TRiBtJTE  TO  A  Dedicated  Public  Servant: 
Henry  J.  Holtzclaw 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  share 
the  desire  that  our  Government  will  continue 
to  be  able  to  attract  some  of  the  most  capable 
and  dedicated  young  people  In  our  society  to 
careers  in  the  public  service.  In  spite  of  the 
criticisms  that  must  be  made  from  time  to 
time  over  the  seemingly  clumsy,  duplicative 
procedures  that  are  an  Inherent  part,  it 
seems,  of  any  bureaucratic  establishment,  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  present  stature  and 
greatness  of  this  country  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  selfless,  gifted  activities  of  our 
civil  servants. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  through  the 
decades  who  have  maintained  the  pace  of 
expansion  within  the  confines  of  an  organized 
code  of  law.  who  have  seen  to  the  Nation's 
needs  In  every  aspect  of  our  society  and  oiu- 
economy,  from  agriculture  to  the  national 
defense;  from  our  health  to  our  commerce: 
and  from  our  natural  resources  to  our 
monetary  resources. 

Their  record  of  service  Is  second  to  none 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  anywhere  in 
history.  It  is  because  of  this  tradition  that  a 
career  in  the  Federal  civil  Eer\lce  enjoys  more 
prestige,  more  stature,  and  more  status  than 
similar  service  in  any  other  Govenunent  In 
the  world. 

Those  of  us  in  this  body  who  are  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  some  of  the  Committees 
whose  Job  it  is  to  associate  with  the  Treasury 
Department  have  had  occasion  in  recent 
years  to  come  to  know  a  man  who,  as  much 
as  any  in  our  time,  symbolizes  the  self- 
effacing  dedication  and  the  quiet  skills  of  the 
career  civil  servant,  the  career  public  officer. 
I  speak  of  Henry  J.  Holtzclaw.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving. 

This  agency  constitutes  our  nation's  sole 
source  of  currency,  and  if  Its  responsibilities 
were  confined  to  that  single  operation,  it 
would  fulfill  a  function  vital  to  the  national 
Interest.  The  Bureau,  however,  does  a  great 
deal  more. 

For  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Bu- 
reau prints  the  single  and  multicolored  post- 
age stamps  which  are  a  source  of  great  na- 
tional pride. 

For  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Bvu-eau  prints  food  coupons,  and  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  it  prints  military 
debentures. 

In  addition  to  these  responsibilities,  the 
Bureau  manufactures  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
savings  bonds,  and  various  other  instruments 
of  public  debt. 

Clearly,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving  must  preside  over  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  and  In  doing  so.  he 
must  continually  pursue  quality  of  crafts- 
manship In  all  his  products.  As  Director,  how- 
ever, his  responsibilities  go  far  beyond  simple 
quality  control.  He  mtist  devote  much  of  his 
energies  and  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
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work  force  and  ■tall  relations.  Aa  a  public 
servant,  be  must  be  continually  conscious 
of  deriving  the  maximum  possible  utility 
from  the  public  Bnances. 

In  sum,  then,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
must  be  quality  conscious,  cost  conscious, 
and  conscious  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  work  force.  This  constitutes  a  formidable 
burden  for  any  man.  but  Director  Holtzclaw 
has  performed  his  duties  with  distinction, 
and.  in  fact,  has  pioneered  new  methods  of 
administration. 

Director  Holtzclaw  began  his  distinguished 
career  In  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing on  October  8,  1917.  Originally  a  machln- 
Isfs  helper,  he  rose  to  become  an  engineer- 
ing draftsman,  and  associate  mechanical 
engineer,  and  a  mechanical  expert  and  de- 
signer. In  1938.  he  became  the  flrst  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Research  and  Development, 
where  he  remained  until  1949.  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau.  He  remained  Assistant  Di- 
rector until  1951.  when  he  was  promoted  to 
Associate  Director  On  December  3.  1954.  Mr. 
Holtzclaw  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  and  has  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice In.  that. position  ever  since. 

Since  Ur.  Q^ltzclaw  became  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  the  United  States  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  having  the  most  dlfBcult  cur- 
rency in  the  world  to  counterfeit  According 
to  Treasury  Dep>artment  flgures.  the  yearly 
per  capita  loss  to  the  general  public  Ls  only 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  or  less  than 
•60.000.  The  excellent  record  Is  certainly  a 
reflection  of  the  efforts  of  our  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  but.  more  Importantly.  It  la  a 
reflection  of  the  quality  of  craftsmanship  at 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

In  addition  to  demanding  high  quality 
craftsmanship  In  the  production  of  our  cur- 
rency. Director  Holtzclaw  has  also  con- 
sistently opposed  efforts  to  place  our  cur- 
rency on  a  multi-colored  basis.  His  reason 
for  doing  so  Is  the  already  established  value 
of  our  currency.  The  paper  is  distinctive,  and 
the  engravings  are  neither  ostentatious  nor 
trivial,  but  rather,  they  suitably  express  the 
national  heritage  in  which  we  take  so  much 
pride.  Furthermore,  since  they  have  become 
familiar  to  the  public,  the  change  to  a  cur- 
rency of  different  sizes  and  colors  would  only 
result  In  confusion  and  make  counterfeiting 
much  less  difficult. 

BCr.  Holtzclaw's  concentration  Is  also  ap- 
parent in  the  ixietage  stamps  printed  by  the 
Bureau,  specifically  the  new  multicolored 
stamp  program  which  has  drawn  wide  ac- 
claim. An  example  of  the  characteristic  qual- 
ity of  this  program  Is  the  4-cent  Wlnslow 
Homer  stamp  which  was  first  put  on  sale  on 
December  IS.  1962.  This  stamp  Is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  painting  "Breezing 
Up"  that  hangs  In  the  NaUonal  Gallery. 

A  further  example  of  quality  In  Bureau 
craftsmanship  Is  the  4-cent  Christmas  stamp 
of  1963.  This  stamp  was  so  popular  that  863 
million  were  sold,  and  the  volume  would 
certainly  have  exceeded  1  billion  had  the 
Bureau  been  able  to  meet  the  demand  for 
that  particular  stamp. 

One  final  example  displays  not  only  the 
quality  of  craftsmanship  effected  at  the  Bu- 
reau, but  also  the  efficient  administration 
practiced  under  Director  Holtzclaw's  guid- 
ance. I  speak  of  the  stamp  put  on  sale 
throughout  the  country  on  February  20, 
1962.  In  celebration  of  the  flrst  US  manned- 
orbital  space  flight.  This  stamp,  which,  in- 
cidentally, was  placed  on  sale  barely  minutes 
after  Colonel  Glenn  had  successfully  com- 
,  pleted  his  flight,  was  designed  and  printed 
under  maximum  security  conditions  with 
only  a  dozen  of  the  150  emptoyaM  Involved 
knowing  the  full  cIrcumrtancM  of  the 
operation. 

In  conjunction  with  his  emphasis  on  qual- 
ity. Director  Holtzclaw  Is  Installing  In  the 
Bureau  a  nine-color,  web-fed.  Intaglio  print- 
ing proceM.  It  will  b«  the  only  one  of  its 


kind  anywhere,  and  promises  to  further  en- 
hance the  quality  of  our  multicolored  poet- 
age  stamps. 

As  an  administrator.  Director  Holtzclaw 
should  be  considered  a  pioneer  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations.  Modernization  Is  neces- 
sary for  any  Industry  or  operation  concerned 
with  efficient  production,  but  In  many  In- 
stances members  of  the  work  force  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result.  Men  too  old  to  be  retrained 
for  other  gainful  employment  becoming  to 
their  former  skills  and  seniority  are  caught  In 
the  Jaws  of  a  society  eager  to  modernize,  yet 
reluctant   to  provide   for   the  displaced. 

Recognizing  this  unfortunate  reality  of 
modern  society,  as  early  as  1967  Director 
Holtzclaw  extended  to  all  employees  of  the 
Bureau  his  personal  guarantee  that  none 
would  be  separated  Involuntarily,  and  that 
modernization  would  be  geared  to  manpower 
availability  and  work  force  attrition  In  1961. 
the  Bureau  employed  6528  persons,  the  es- 
timate employed  for  fiscal  year  1967  Is  3313. 
a  difference  of  3315  persons.  This  remarkable 
reduction  of  the  work  force  was  accom- 
plished without  a  single  Involuntary  separa- 
tion and  was  accompanied  by  a  37©-p««ent 
increase  in  unit  productivity.  The  farsight- 
edness of  this  guarantee  of  job  security  Is 
a  lesson  from  which  all  employers  should 
benefit. 

The  guarantee  of  Job  security  to  all  em- 
ployees, however.  Is  not  the  only  wise  and 
equitable  labor  policy  practiced  in  Director 
Holtzclaw  s  admlnUtratlon.  In  1961.  Mr. 
Holuclaw  Issued  a  policy  statement  which 
set  forth  the  fact  that  the  hiring  and  pro- 
motion of  employees  would  be  based  solely 
on  merit  and  would  be  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  This  policy 
preceded  by  6  years  any  formal  policy  enun- 
ciated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Taken  on  hU  own  Initiative  and  completely 
without  pressure.  thU  policy  represents 
only  what  Mr.  Holtzclaw  considered  (air  and 
equitable.  That  66  percent  of  the  Bureau's 
work  force  are  Negroes  t>ears  witness  to  the 
fact   that   his   policy   has   been   adhered   to. 

Hi.  Holtzclaw's  nondiscrimination  policy 
and  his  determination  to  gear  modernization 
to  manpower  availability  and  work  force 
attrition  expresses  a  deep  recognition  and 
concern  for  human  values.  Most  important  of 
all.  however,  has  been  his  ability  to  adhere  to 
these  policies,  while  attaining  a  high  degree 
of  modernization  in  production  techniques. 

Through  modernization  and  progressive 
management.  Director  Holtzclaw  has  been 
consistently  able  to  reduce  unit  costs  In  the 
face  of  ever-growing  costs  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials and  increasing  costs  of  production.  Prom 
July  1.  1951.  through  the  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  the  average  annual  salaries  and 
wages  of  all  Bureau  positions  will  increase 
from  $3,641  to  •6.439.  an  Increase  of  86  per- 
cent. The  average  cost  of  materials  during 
this  same  period  will  increase  23  percent. 
These  Increased  costs,  coupled  with  addi- 
tional responsibilities,  have  forced  the  Bu- 
reau to  assume  additional  annual  costs  of 
•5.520.000. 

During  this  same  time  period,  however, 
the  average  coat  of  currency  and  Federal 
Reserve  notes  has  decreased  from  •9.91  to 
•8.41  a  thousand.  The  cost  would  actually 
have  Increased  to  ^19  a  thousand  had  It  not 
been  for  an  annual  recurring  savings  of 
•17375.000  realized  through  management 
and  technological  improvements  Imple- 
mented during  thU  period. 

Thia  aavlngs  la  largely  the  reault  of  the 
addition  of  13  new  currency  presses,  eight  In 
1957  and  four  In  1965.  These  high-speed 
presses  allow  printing  by  the  dry  Intaglio 
process  from  33-subJect  plates.  Instead  of  the 
old  wet  Intaglio  process  from  18-subJect 
plates.  Not  only  has  this  meant  savings  from 
Increased  efflclency,  but  also  implementation 
of  the  dry  Intaglio  process  has  increased  the 
average  life  of  a  dollar  bill  by  30%.  thus 
realizing  an  annual  savings  of  1.3  million  dol- 


lars. These  savings,  coupled  with  products  of 
the  highest  quality  and  progressive  labor 
policies,  constitute  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion by  Director  Holtzclaw  to  the  American 
public. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service. 
Director  Holtzclaw  received  the  National  Civil 
Service  League's  "Career  Service  Award" 
In  1967  In  July  of  1964.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  nominated  Director  Holtzclaw  for 
the  President's  Award  for  Distinguished  Fed- 
eral Civilian  Service,  and  In  September  of 
1964  the  Secretary  presented  to  Mr.  Holtz- 
claw the  Treasury's  highest  award,  the  Ex- 
ceptional Service  Award.  In  recognition  of 
his  "unparalleled  example  of  dedication  to 
economy  In  Government  and  effective  accom- 
plishment of  mission." 

Director  Holtzclaw  has  accumulated  an 
exceptional  record  In  public  service.  He  has 
been  a  pioneer  In  technological  Improvement 
and  Industrial  relations  His  department's 
products  are  of  unparalleled  quality.  He  has 
achieved  unprecedented  savings  In  govern- 
ment operations.  He  deserves  our  recognition 
and  the  recognition  of  the  American  public, 
for  we  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  as  a 
dedicated,  capable  and  resourceful  a  public 
servant  as  Mr.  Henry  J.  Holtzclaw. 

OUN  CONTROL  BILL  RESTRICTS 
YOUTH 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
on  the  new  gun  control  law  as  seen  from 
the  eyes  of  a  teenage  youth  in  my  district. 
The  article  was  written  by  Bart  Dean,  of 
Rapid  City,  8.  Dak. 

The  young  writer  points  out  the  undue 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  of  the  law. 
While  it  may  not  have  been  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  impose  these  hardships, 
they  nevertheless  exist  under  the  law  and 
do  cause  teenage  youth  considerable  in- 
convenience. An  example  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  article  is  that  the  young 
man  saved  up  enough  money  for  a  good 
gun,  but  then  had  to  buy  it  In  his  father's 
name.  The  father  is  also  required  to  go 
to  the  store  and  buy  the  ammunition 
which  this  gun  uses  for  trapshootlng. 

This  picture  becomes  all  the  more  ri- 
diculous when  it  is  considered  that  these 
same  teenagers  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  18  are  not  only  eligible  for  the  draft, 
but  are  drafted  and  required  to  carry 
guns  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

I  am  sure  this  particular  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  do  think  that  because  of  tho 
hardships  pointed  out  by  Bart  Dean  some 
amendments  should  be  made  in  the  exist- 
ing gun  law. 

The  article  follows: 
Gun  Contsol  Bxll  Restsxcts  TotrrH 
(By  Bart  Dean) 

On  Dec.  16,  1968,  a  federal  law  became 
effective  which  drastically  alters  the  free- 
dom and  rights  of  the  teen-age  aportsman 
and  impoaea  certain  limitations  on  all  aports- 
men  throughout  the  country. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  as  passed  by 
the  Congrtsa  of  the  United  States  and  signed 
by  President  Johnson,  very  tightly  restricts 
the  sale  and  disposition  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition and  also  prohlblta  the  sale  of  hand 
guns  or  hand  gun  ammunition  to  anyone 
under  31. 

A  further  provision  of  the  law  makes  It 
lUegal  to  seU  firearms  to  anyone  not  from 
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a  bordering  state  and  stipulates  that  the 
bordering  state  must  have  passed  legislation 
permitting  such  sales. 

The  law  requires  records  to  be  kept  con- 
cerning all  sales  of  guns  and  ammunition. 
It  states  that  anyone  selling  firearms  or 
ammunition  must  have  a  federal  firearms 
license  and  must  also  account  for  every  box 
of  ammunition  and  every  gun  sold  and  an 
accurate  record  of  all  components  sold. 

In  order  to  buy  a  box  of  ammunition  or 
any  loading  components  the  sportsman  must 
now  give  bis  name,  address,  date  of  birth, 
show  adequate  identification  and  have  the 
number  of  the  identification  recorded  with 
the  dealer  or  merchant.  Furthermore,  the 
dealer  must  record  the  date,  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  Item,  the  caliber  and  the  quan- 
tity. These  records  must  be  kept  In  the  store 
at  all  times  and  are  open  for  inspection  by 
anyone  so  desiring.  The  individual  must  also 
swear  that  he  is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice 
or  under  indictment  for,  or  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony;  Is  not  a  narcotic  addict, 
an  unlawftil  user  of  marijuana  or  any  de- 
pressant, stimulant  or  narcotic  drug;  or  is 
not  an  adjudged  mental  Incompetent  or  has 
been  committed  to  any  mental  Institution. 

Also  required  by  the  law  is  Form  4473. 
Firearms  Transaction  Record,  put  out  by  the 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury-Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  This  form  contains  four  parts: 

Section  A,  which  is  a  description  of  the 
firearm  stating  the  type,  model,  caliber,  serial 
number,  and  manufacturer: 

Section  B,  containing  the  buyer's  name 
and  address,  his  height,  weight,  race,  date  of 
birth  and  place  of  birth: 

Section  C.  a  verification  of  Identity  which 
contains  the  verifying  officials  signature,  title 
and  location  of  the  official's  office  as  well  as 
the  buyer's  signature,  type  of  identification, 
the  number  of  the  person's  identification 
(driver's  license.  Social  Security  card,  etc.) 
and  the  date;  and 

Section  D,  which  Is  a  statement  of  transfer 
which  contains  the  seller's  signature  and 
title.  The  buyer  must  also  swear  to  the  re- 
strictions covering  mental  illness,  conviction 
of  crimes  and  drug  addiction,  etc. 

Vocal  opponents  of  any  form  of  gun  reg- 
istration have  loudly  declared  that  the  1968 
federal  law,  while  not  as  restrictive  as  total 
gun  control,  is  plenty  confining.  These  peo- 
ple say  it  virtually  amounts  to  gun  registra- 
tion. One  provision  of  the  law,  as  explained 
in  this  article  does  in  fact  account  for  all 
gun  sales  from  Dec.  16,  1968,  onward.  The 
provision  requiring  the  registration  of  am- 
munition amounts  to  a  form  of  gun  regis- 
tration and  Invasion  of  privacy,  critics  say. 
They  point  to  the  record  of  the  kind  and 
caliber  of  ammunition  an  individual  pur- 
chases, this  is  a  tip  oS  to  the  kind  of  gun 
the  person  owns. 

Some  well  informed  people  have  argued 
that  teen-agers  do  not  need  guns.  In  some 
areas  of  the  nation  this  may  be  true.  How- 
ever, in  South  Dakota  and  adjoining  western 
and  midwestem  states  many  children — and 
their  parents — look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  may  take  to  the  field  and  accompany 
"Dad"  on  bunting  sojourns.  Records  of  hunt- 
ing licenses  will  show  that  in  South  Dakota 
hunting  is  enjoyed  by  a  large  percentage 
of  the  teen-age  population.  The  State  Game 
and  Fish  Department  encourages  this  sport 
by  Issuing  a  general  hunting  license  free  of 
charge  to  persons  between  13  and  16  yean 
of  age  who  have  completed  firearms  safety 
courses.  Thes9  courses  are  usually  offered  as 
an  approved  activity  of  the  public  schocd 
system. 

Shooting  is  a  sport  taugbt  by  the  TliICA 
and  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  many 
high  schools  have  gun  clubs  or  sponsor  rifle 
teams.  It  is  so  highly  regarded  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  that  a  merit  badge  is  given  for  marks- 
manship. Youth  leaders  feel  this  recreation 
teaches  a  t>oy  to  think  and  to  handle  fire- 
arms safely  and  often  provides  extra  food 


for  the  winter  as  wild  game  is  a  regular  OiA 
on  many  tables. 

Critics  point  out  further  Inconveniences  to 
the  teen-age  sportsman.  They  cite  the  exam- 
ple of  the  boy  of  17  who  has  been  an  avid 
hunter  since  he  was  legally  qualified  to  carry 
a  gun  in  the  field  and  has  hunted  alone  since 
reaching  the  age  of  16.  Up  until  this  time,  he 
has  been  able  to  purchase  his  own  ammuni- 
tion (perhaps  with  money  earned  on  a  part- 
time  or  summer  Job)  and  could,  if  he  so  de- 
sired, buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun.  Now,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  one  of  his  parents  must  buy  the 
ammunition  or  gun  for  him.  Opponents  of 
the  law  say  the  teen-ager  is  deprived  of 
learning  one  aspect  of  the  management  of 
money  and  control  of  his  own  actions. 

Many  young  men  reload  shells  to  save  or 
make  money  or  as  a  hobby.  Under  the  new 
law  a  boy  cannot  purchtise  components  need- 
ed for  loading  the  shells  until  he  Is  18  and  if 
he  is  loading  shells  for  others  he  is  doing  so 
against  the  law  and  will  be  unable  to  legally 
do  so  until  be  is  21  at  which  time  he  must 
buy  a  910  license  if  he  expects  to  reload  shells 
for  his  friends.  This  license  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  What  bad  previously  been  a  money 
saving  activity  ...  or  a  relaxing  hobby  .  .  . 
for  many  teen-agers  has  now  become  a  busi- 
ness under  government  control. 

Many  teen-agers  and  their  parents  feel 
that  the  new  federal  law,  while  perhaps  Justi- 
fied In  controlling  the  sale  of  hand  guns  and 
ammunition  to  street  gangs  in  metropolitan 
areas,  has  already  worked  a  seveie  hardship 
on  the  young  South  Dakota  sportsman  and 
young  people  who  enjoy  Sunday  target  prac- 
tice and  participation  In  trap  shoots.  They 
feel  the  federal  law  is  an  unnecessary  restric- 
tion on  the  law  abiding  teen-ager  and  pro- 
claim that  those  bent  on  breaking  the  law 
will  probably  pay  very  Uttle  attention  to  it 
or  any  other  law.  Supporters  say  the  new 
law  vrill  curtail  Juvenile  crime  and  prevent 
indiscriminate  sale  of  ammunition  to  Irre- 
sponsible young  people  and  those  bent  on 
using  firearms  in  crime. 


PROPOSED  BIPARTISAN  COMMIS- 
SION ON  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION REFORM 

<Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  calling  for  creation 
of  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study 
election  reform.  The  Commission  en- 
visioned in  our  bill  would  be  composed 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  three  Senators 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President,  three 
officials  from  the  executive  branch  nom- 
inated by  the  President,  and  three  per- 
sons from  the  private  sector,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

The  Commission  would  address  itself 
to  the  process  by  which  Americans 
choose  their  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  would  be  required  to  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  1  year  after 
enactment  of  our  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  citizens  are  frus- 
trated by  the  national  convention  nomi- 
nating process.  In  those  States  where 
there  is  no  direct  primary  election  for 
President,  the  rank  and  file  of  both 
political  parties  feel  disenfranchised. 
They  quite  properly  assert  they  are 
denied  full  participation  In  selection  of 
their  party's  nominee  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  land.  Political  organizations 
In  some  areas  fall  to  reflect  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  they  are  chosen  to 


represent.  Candidate  selection  Is  often 
held  in  the  grasp  of  a  mere  fragment  of 
the  total  party  membership. 

Broad-based  political  Involvement  at 
a  local  level,  and  wide  membership  in 
political  parties  is  seldom  achieved. 
Some  people  see  this  as  one  failure  of  our 
political  system. 

Further,  there  has  been  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  electoral  college, 
and  its  function  in  the  selection  of  our 
President  and  '\^ce  President.  In  1968. 
the  electoral  college  provided  President 
Nixon  with  a  clear  majority.  But  what  if 
he  had  fallen  a  few  electoral  votes  short 
of  an  outright'  majority?  A  coiistitu- 
tlonal  crisis  was  averted  last  year,  but 
the  future  is  not  so  secure. 

The  Commission  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  studying  the  dilemma  of 
the  electoral  college.  It  would,  if  it  chose, 
recommend  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  guarantee  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  Idea  what  rec- 
ommendations this  blue-ribbon  panel 
would  make.  I  am  confident  the  "pros 
and  cons"  of  a  national  presidential 
preference  primary  would  bie  discussed 
fully.  Direct  election  of  the  President 
would  be  compared  with  the  electoral 
college  system  on  the  one  hcuid,  and  with 
the  several  proposed  modifications  of  the 
electoral  college  on  the  other. 

Out  of  the  deliberations  should  come 
a  report  which  thinking  Americans  could 
carefully  discuss  and  assess.  Congress 
and  the  people  deserve  the  benefit  of 
such  a  report,  for  together  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  Initiate  and  approve 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Such 
an  awesome  task  cannot  be  properly  dis- 
charged unless  every  possible  means  of 
assistance  is  fully  employed. 


MIZE  OFFERS  BILL  TO  FIGHT  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  message  on  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  a  reasoned,  moderate 
approach  to  a  most  serious  problem. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  the  rate  of  re- 
ported crimes  of  violence  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital  has  increased  alarmingly  in  re- 
cent years,  but  few  are  aware  that  the 
rate  for  January  1969,  was  almost  100 
percent  above  that  of  a  single  year  ago. 

The  President  recommends  aggressive 
action  in  several  different  areas,  for  crime 
control  in  a  modem  American  city  is 
exceedingly  complex.  It  defies  the  quick 
answer — the  simple  solution.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  promised  no  Utopia.  He  has  advanced 
a  program  which,  if  fully  implemented, 
will  be  a  creditable  response  to  the  spec- 
ter of  crime  stalking  Washington. 

MAJOR    EXECUTIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  advocated  the  reorganization  of  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His 
specific  proposal  provides  for  10  addi- 
tional Judges  to  handle  the  heavy  case- 
load, totally  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
existing  struct'ire  to  accommodate. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  prosecutors 
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have  dropped  charges  acaiiist  macy  de- 
fendant likely  to  be  convicted  If  broucht 
to  trial.  Often  defendants  stand  trial  on 
only  one  charge,  while  acciued  of  a  mul- 
Utude  of  offenses.  Such  practice  Is  un- 
conscionable, without  doubt,  but  cur- 
rent limlUtlons  have  permitted  no  al- 
ternative. 

The  President  recommends  appoint- 
ment of  40  additional  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys to  prosecute,  and  has  extended 
his  support  to  the  Legal  Aid  Agency's 
request  for  an  increase  In  Its  sUfl  of 
public  defenders.  He  also  recommends 
acqulslUon  of  1.000  addlUonal  police 
officers.  Only  they  can  perform  the  nec- 
essary preventive  measures  so  essential 
in  effective  crime  control. 

AMnfOMurr  op  bah,  ««ro«i«  act  v%cto 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  most 
urgent  recommendations  was  amend- 
ment of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  a  judge 
is  re^ilredto  release  a  defendant  on  per- 
sonal recoanlzance.  pending  trial.  If  he 
can  esUbllsh  residence  and  show  that  he 
Is  likely  to  appear  in  court  when  called. 

This  act,  is  controlling  in  all  cases 
throughout  the  United  States  where  de- 
fendants are  accused  of  a  Federal  crime, 
such  as  bank  robbery.  But  lU  greatest 
Impact  Is  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  there  is  no  State  Jurisdiction,  and 
all  crimes  are  "Federal"  crimes.  Thus,  In 
the  District,  defendants  accused  of 
crimes  of  violence,  if  they  can  establish 
some  basis  for  relief,  are  required  by  law 
to  t>e  released  prior  to  their  trial. 

In  Washington,  hundreds  of  accused 
rapists,  rioters,  armed  robl)ers.  and  some- 
times even  murderers,  have  been  released 
under  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  The  results 
have  been  tragic. 

Of  course,  if  none  of  these  defendants 
so  released  ever  committed  a  crime  while 
out  on  personal  bond,  there  would  be  no 
problem.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  re- 
cidivist rate  In  Washington  approaches 
40  percent  for  accused  felons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  District  of  Colum- 
bia judge  who  releases  10  accused  felons. 
as  he  is  required  to  do  by  law  can  expect 
four  of  them  to  commit  additional  fel- 
onies prior  to  trial. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966,  such  a  high  recidivist 
rate  was  not  anticipated.  Members  of 
Congress  were  not  fully  informed  of  the 
gross  delays  of  justice  in  the  courts. 

AMRfSMrNT     TO     BAIL     R^POKM     ACT     PEOPOSAI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  this  Congress  Is 
fully  informed.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  be  amended  to  permit 
judges  to  detain,  prior  to  trial,  those  de- 
fendants which  they  Iwlleve  will  be  a 
menace  to  society.  In  the  Judicature  Act 
of  1789,  the  First  Congress  provided  that 
Judges  may  detain  those  accused  of  capi- 
tal crimes.  If  they  are  deemed  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  permitted  freedom  prior  to 
trial.  Today,  judges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  be  permitted  that  same 
discretion  in  noncapital  cases.  If  proper 
safeguards  are  applied,  a  defendant's 
right  to  due  process  will  not  be  Infringed 
upon. 

In  order  to  meet  this  need.  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  identical  to  that 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 


Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCdlloch ) :  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Obuob  R. 
Fokd)  ;  and  others. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  to  accomplish  the  ends  which 
I  have  discussed,  and  further  would  de- 
mand that  stiff  penalties  be  Imposed 
upon  those  who.  free  on  bond,  commit 
crimes,  or  fall  to  appear  when  called  by 
the  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  called 
upon  the  Congress  to  enact  this  type  of 
legislation.  The  success  of  the  fight 
against  crime  in  the  Nations  Capital  de- 
pends upon  full  implementation  of  the 
President's  program  for  a  safer  Capital 
City.  The  other  body  is  already  holding 
hearings.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  take  action  on  this  legislative 
proposal  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


relief  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy. 

Unfortimately,  the  departmental  re- 
port on  this  bill  requested  from  the 
Treasury  Department  last  year  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
never  received.  However,  I  shall  request 
such  a  departmental  report  on  this  legis- 
lation again  this  year.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  correction  of  this  basic  Inequity 
would  be  considered  along  with  other 
legislation  when  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  begins  tax  reform 
hearings  later  this  month. 


CASUALTY-RELATED  LIYINO  EX- 
PENSE REIMBURSEMENT  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  TAXABLE  INCOME 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which  will 
correct  an  unintentional  inequity  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  As  the  Code  now 
stands,  persons  whose  homes  are  dam- 
aged by  a  casualty,  this  Is  by  fire,  tor- 
nado, hurricane,  or  other  catastrophe, 
and  who  are  reimbursed  by  their  insur- 
ance companies  for  additional  living  ex- 
penses incurred  while  their  homes  are 
being  repaired,  must  declare  such  reim- 
bursement   as    taxable    income.    This, 
clearly,  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress 
In  the  establishment  of  the  present  code. 
Many  of  my  constituents  in  the  Fourth 
District  and  other  residents  of  the  State 
of   Kansas  have  felt   the  expense   and 
heartache   of   severe   damage   to   their 
homes  In  the  so-called  "tornado  alley." 
However,  recent  news  accounts  of  nat- 
ural   disasters   on   a   nationwide   scale 
make  It  clear  that  this  is  not  a  narrow, 
sectional  phenomenon.  Fires  and  storms 
affect  the  districts  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  seeking  overdue  legislative 
relief  for  our  homeowners  who  have  ex- 
perienced such  losses.  This  bill  would 
amend   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 
1954  to  exclude  from  gross  taxable  In- 
come any  reimbursement  received  from 
insurance  companies  for  these  additional 
living  expenses. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  during  the  90th 
Congress  after  receiving  several  inquiries 
from  persons  who  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  their  homes  only  to  be  faced  with  ad- 
ditional loss  due  to  this  loophole  in  our 
tax  code.  Correspondence  received  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  1  year  ago 
in  response  to  my  questions  makes  it 
clear  that  officials  in  the  IRS  are  aware 
of  this  imfair  burden  placed  upon  in- 
sured Individuals  who  experience  such 
losses.  In  fact,  the  Chief  of  the  Individual 
Income  Tax  Branch  Informed  the  Com- 
mittee for  Legislative  Recommendations 
of  the  IRS  of  this  situation  so  that  it 
might  consider  recommending  legislative 


SINGLE  PERSONS  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  end  the 
present    system   of    tax    discrimination    , 
against  single  persons  who  are  main- 
taining their  own  households.  This  single 
persons  tax  reform  bill  extends  head  of 
household  benefits  to  anyone,  regardless 
of  age  or  previous  marital  status,  who 
furnishes  over  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  his  or  her  own  household. 
I  introduced  identical  legislation  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  However,  due  to 
other  pressing  demands,  no  acUon  was 
taken.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
give  attention  to  this  bill  during  its  tax 
reform  hearings  beginning  February  18. 
The  discrimination  against  single  per- 
sons which  this  bill  seeks  to  reduce  has 
been  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  since 
1948.  In  that  year.  Congress  extended 
income -splitting  to  married  couples  for 
the  Federal  income  tax.  The  purpose  was 
to  adjust  the  Federal  code  to  provisions 
in  several  State  tax  laws,  but  the  result 
has  been  a  tax  inequity  against  single 
persons. 

The  present  law  is  imrealistlc  In  that 
it  gives  no  recognition  to  the  expenses 
that  single  persons  have  in  maintaining 
a  household.  Under  the  split-income  pro- 
vision it  is  assumed  that  It  costs  twice 
as  much  for  two  persons  to  live  as  It  does 
for  one.  This  is  not  so.  Studies  of  family 
budgets  indicate  that  It  costs  about 
three-fourths  as  much  for  one  person  to 
live  as  It  does  for  two.  These  expenses 
of  single  persons,  be  they  widowed,  di- 
vorced or  separated,  or  unmarried,  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  In  a  tax  law. 

American  taxpayers  are  overburdened 
with  local,  State  and  Federal  taxes.  Thus, 
it  is  doubly  important  that  the  inequities 
in  our  tax  structure  be  eliminated  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  legislation  will 
give  necessary  relief  to  those  single  tax- 
payers who  are  now  inequitably  taxed. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 
(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  li;  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  a 
newspaper  Item.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  no 
secret  that  I  am  opposing  the  proposed 
congressional  salsur  raises  at  this  time. 
I  previously  joined  with  others  in  this 
body  In  Introducing  legislation  to  rescind 
the  pay  hikes. 
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Apparently  a  good  many  of  my  constit- 
uents agree  with  me.  A  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor appeared  last  week  in  the  Lake  Re- 
gion Press  of  Alexandria,  Minn.,  and  was 
signed  simply  "Many  Many  Farmers." 
The  letter  actually  is  addressed  to  each 
of  us  In  this  Congress,  and  It  Is  my  hope 
that  you  will  take  particular  note  of  it. 
It  is  therefore  Inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord: 

Dkab  Conorsssman  :  I  rea^  In  the  paper 
you  were  going  to  raise  yo\&  salary  up  to 
$50,000  a  year.  According  to  my  calculations, 
that  represents  a  pay  increase  of  67';;  .  That's 
quite  a  pay  hike,  you  know  it? 

It  doesnt  seem  right,  somehow,  to  set 
your  sights  so  high  because  pay  raises  of  5% 
are  considered  too  high  for  other  govern- 
ment employees.  I  understand.  I  suppose, 
being  in  the  Congress  makes  a  difference 
in  how  a  person  feels  about  things,  though. 

I  wonder  If  you  ever  give  a  how  we 

feel  anymore. 

Man,  It  would  take  a  lot  of  wheat  at 
present  prices  to  pay  for  that  Increase,  you 
know  It?  Lefs  see  now.  Wheat  was  posted 
at  $1.25  per  bushel  in  our  elevator  today. 
Since  the  pay  increase  we've  been  talking 
about  amounts  to  $20,000  a  year.  It  would 
take  16.000  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.25  per 
bushel  to  pay  for  It. 

The  average  yield  In  our  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  people  at  the  ASCS  office.  Is  25 
bushels  per  acre.  Do  you  realize  you  are  ask- 
ing for  the  total  production  from  640  acres 
of  wheat  or  the  net  production  from  about 
2,000  or  maybe  as  much  as  3.000  acres  of 
wheat?  Man,  If  I  got  full  parity  price  for  my 
wheat,  I  could  get  along  pretty  well,  with- 
out any  other  income,  from  about  one-third 
that  many  bushels  per  year  (or  acres  per 
year). 

We  farmers  are  getting  mighty  dissatisfied 
with  our  slice  of  the  "AfBuent  Society"  pie. 
We'd  be  mighty  pleased  to  hear  that  you. 
Congressman,  are  Introducing  legislation — 
sort  of  paralleling  your  pay  raise,  you  know — 
which  will  give  us  the  "equalizer"  we  need 
to  continue  in  the  farming  business. 
Tours  truly, 

Many  Mant  Farmers. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Observer,  received 
an  Item  that  he  passed  along  to  his 
readers  which  I  think  should  be  passed 
along  to  my  colleagues  as  a  measiu%  of 
the  load  of  taxes  that  the  American  tax- 
payer Is  shouldering. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  "How  Come 
I've  Got  This  Dollar  Left?"  is  obviously 
speaking  for  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  not  just  those  in  my 
district. 

I  commend  the  article  and  its  message 
especially  to  our  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  clearly  have 
the  ability,  and  responsibility,  to  ease 
the  financial  strain  on  oiu-  citizens : 
How  Cotu  I'vx  OoT  This  Doixas  Lirr? 

One  of  our  Ebensburg  readers  sent  us  the 
following  Item.  We'd  like  to  pass  It  along: 

"I  think  I'm  in  big  trouble. 

"I  was  going  through  my  pockets  today 
and  I  found  something  I  can't  explain. 

"A  dollar. 

"Tee,  a  whole  dollar. 

"I've  paid  my  Income  tax,  and  my  state 
tax.  I've  paid  amusement  tax,  sales  tax,  bo«« 
pltal  tax. 

"ITe  paid  taxes  for  Medicare  and  old  age 
benefits. 

"I've  paid  tbe  liquor  tax.  the  clgarett*  tax. 


the  automobile  tax,  the  school  tax  and  the 
tax  to  put  up  a  bridge  at  the  other  end  of 
the  country. 

"When  I  paid  my  lawyer  600  bucks,  I  pay 
tax  on  that — and  so  does  be.  I  pay  tax  on  the 
money  I  gave  the  baby-sitter  and  real  estate 
salesman  and  the  man  who  makes  out  my 
Income  tax  form  each  year. 

"So  how  come  I've  still  got  a  dollar? 

"Obviously,  I've  made  a  mistake  somewhere 
and  overlooked  a  tax. 

"But  I  distinctly  remember  paying  my  road 
tax.  the  excise  tax.  the  defense  tax.  and  the 
tax  to  provide  more  scholarships-  for  kids 
to  go  to  the  university  so  they  can  tell  me 
how  rotten  the  system  Is. 

"I've  paid  my  taxes  for  sewers,  bombs, 
wheat  for  India,  the  Senate,  hockey  rinks  and 
public  transportation. 

"Yes,  I've  paid  my  water  tax. 

"And  when  they  charge  us  an  air  tax  to 
clean  up  the  pollution.  I'll  pay  that.  too. 

"I  confess  I  haven't  paid  my  death  taxes 
yet. 

"But  I  will. 

"I've  paid  my  taxes  for  parks,  fire  protec- 
tion, law  enforcement.  I've  paid  my  taxes  to 
help  the  farmer,  the  Indian  and  the  unmar- 
ried mother. 

"I  wouldn't  dream  of  going  fishing,  owning 
a  dog  or  getting  married  without  first  paying 
the  tax. 

"I  pay  taxes  on  the  toothpaste  I  use  when  I 
get  up  In  the  morning  and  I  pay  taxes  on  the 
pillow  I  rest  my  head  on  when  the  day  is 
over. 

"How  come  I've  got  thl»  dollar  in  my 
pocket?  Where  did  It  come  from?  Did  some- 
body put  It  there  to  get  me  In  trouble?  Is 
there  a  tax  when  you  find  a  dollar  like  that? 

"I'm  not  sure. 

"But  I  know  the  government  is  going  to  be 
sore  when  they  find  out  I've  got  It." 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  SECOND  CON- 
FERENCE OP  THE  WORLD  ANTI- 
COMMUNIST  LEAGUE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  December  15-20,  the  Second  Confer- 
ence of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  was  held  In  Saigon,  Vietnam.  It 
is  not  without  extensive  political  sig- 
nificance that  some  200  anti-Communist 
leaders  from  the  free  world  convened  in 
this  capital  for  the  conference.  At  a  time 
when  the  free  Vietnamese  are  fighting  for 
their  survival  both  on  the  battlefield  and 
also  in  Paris,  the  conference  proved  to 
be  a  boundless  source  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement  to  them.  Its  results  were 
felt  throughout  Asia. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  Members  and  our 
people  in  their  understanding  of  WACL 
and  how  Asians  view  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem, I  commend  the  following  addresses 
and  notes  pertaining  to  this  conference: 
First,  an  address  by  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  of  Vietnam;  second,  an  ad- 
dress by  Prime  Minister  Tran  Van 
Huong;  third,  remarks  by  President 
Thleu  at  a  state  dinner;  foiuth.  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  chairman 
of  the  1968  WACL  Coimcil;  fifth,  a  pro- 
vocative lecture  "On  the  Necessity  of  a 
Vietnam  Strategy,"  by  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Cao  Van  Vlen;  sixth,  a  message  from 
President  Chimg  Hee  Park  of  Korea; 
seventh,  a  short  article  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown  University, 
"Stand  Fast  In  Paris  Talks";  eighth, 
WACL's  resolution  in  support  of  10th  an- 


niversary of  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 
ninth,  the  Vietnamese  position  on  the 
Paris  peace  talks: 

SPF.ECH    or    THE    PRESmKNT    OF    THE    REPUBLIC 

or  Vietnam  at  the  Opening  Session 
<  >F  THE  General  Conference  of  the  World 
Anti-Commdnist  League  and  the  Asian 
Peoples'  Anti-Communist  League,  Saigon, 
December    16,   1968 

Mr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Delegates  and 
Observers,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  on  behalf 
of  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  I  extend  to  you  our 
warmest  and  most  sincere  welcome. 

I  would  also  like  to  convey  my  best  wishes 
to  all  the  people  you  represent. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  presence  here  today  will  certainly  be 
considered  by  future  generations  as  the  most 
crucial  historic  event  of  an  era  when  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  are  united  In  a  com- 
mon effort  to  obstruct  the  communist  inva- 
sion and  establish  and  maintain  freedom, 
equality  and  happiness.  You  are  the  symbol 
of  our  firm  determination  to  succeed  in  this 
noble  cause. 

Your  attendance  today  dramatizes  to  the 
world  our  struggle  for  justice,  freedom  and 
equality.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  evidence 
of  the  highly  valuable  International  coopera- 
tion of  our  time. 

I  believe  that  your  presence  here  will  give 
a  chance  to  all  nations  and  social  communi- 
ties to  understand  each  other  better,  and  to 
improve  and  develop  existing  International 
cooperation.  To  attain  such  goals,  I  would 
like  to  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand a  country  whose  fate  affects  you  all. 
I  invite  you  to  xinderstand  Its  people,  the 
Vietnamese  people,  as  well  as  the  momentous 
events  here  which  have  been  the  permanent 
concern  of  the  world. 

Today,  at  this  conference  hall,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  what  the  Vietnamese  people  wish 
to  tell  all  their  friends,  the  freedom-loving 
and  justice-preserving  people  in  the  world. 

These  are  the  facts  closely  related  to  a 
world  wide  movement  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  common  international  mission 
to  halt  communist  aggression.  These  are  the 
facts  about  the  circumstances,  the  lessons 
and  the  formulas  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  experienced,  endured  and  applied  In 
order  to  win  a  final  victory  for  freedom. 
These  also  are  the  multi-facial  Images  that 
will  bear  witness  to  the  different  meanings 
of  this  struggle  which  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  pursued  and  recognized  as  a  respon- 
sibility in  our  position  as  an  outpost  of  the 
Free  World. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  fourteen  years  ago, 
the  communist  imperialists  successfully  car- 
ried out  the  first  part  of  their  scheme  to 
expand  their  Infiuence  in  Southeast  Asia 
when  they  occupied  the  northern  territory 
of  our  country  thanks  to  the  1954  Geneva 
agreements.  The  agreements  were  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Vietnamese  people,  who  did 
not  sign  them.  At  that  time,  however,  a  weak 
country's  call  for  help  In  a  just  cause  did 
not  arouse  the  human  conscience,  which  was 
burled  beneath  the  shady,  opportunistic  in- 
trigues of  world  politics.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  remaining  half  of  our  country 
was  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  by  interna- 
tional Communism  for  14  years. 

Today,  the  whole  world  has  clearly  under- 
stood the  cruel  war  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  must  face.  The  communist  terrorist 
activities  occurred  almost  Incessantly:  every 
day,  every  hour,  everywhere  In  our  country. 
After  occupying  the  northern  half  of  the 
country,  the  communists  did  not  stop  their 
invasion,  as  some  people  falsely  believed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  communists  increased 
their  efforts  to  expand  their  Influence  all  over 
Southeast  Asia.  The  remaining  part  of  Viet- 
nam was  their  first  target.  To  win  this  prize, 
the  communists  followed  a  policy  of  terror- 
ism. According  to  the  strategy,  the  enemy's 
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morale  •honld  be  Ui«  first  basUon  <le«troyed. 
Therefore,   the   coininunlata   created    unaafe 
condltloM  In  the  remaining  territory  In  or- 
der to  depress  our  morale,  to  discourage  and 
terrify   the   Vietnamese    people   by   brutally 
frustrating  all  their  efforts  to  resist.  Thwita 
to    the    communications    media,    the    whole 
world  knows  that  orer  300  thousand  com- 
munist   cadres    and    troops,    supported    and 
armed  by  the  communist  bloc,  are  present  on 
our  territory  to  flght  for  their  goal.  But  these 
are  only  the  remaining  of  401.000  communut 
cadres  Infiltrated  from  Dec.  19.  1969  to  Not. 
30    19«8.  after  having  suffered  several  loe«a. 
These    tioopa   are   reinforced   at   the  rate 
varying  from  6.000  to  16.000  men  per  month. 
Replacements       enter       South       Vlet-Nam 
through     the     Laotian     border     are-     and 
through  the  DMZ.  supposedly  created  bythe 
19M  Geneva  Agreement  to  prevent  aU  armed 
contacts  between   the  communUta  and  our 
Half   of    this   counuy. 

With  such  regular  reinforcement*,  and 
above  all  with  their  policy  of  crushing  the 
human  dignity  and  ev«n  the  Uvea  of  all  p«>- 
ple  who  are  for  or  against  them,  the  com- 
munists could  launch  many  acts  of  t«Tor- 
Ism.  destrueUon  and  death  without  much 
difflenlty.  •-- 

Before  the  March  31  decision  to  limit  the 
bombing  to  a  part  of  the  North.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1968.  the  communist*  had 
launched  3049  acU  of  Mrrorlam— ahelllng. 
ambushing,  attacking  and  destroying  the 
IsoUte  villages,  assassinating  innocent  clvu- 
lan*.  Including  women  and  children. 

In  the  foUowlng  six  month*,  the  commu- 
nlsu  created  6149  similar  incldenu.  The 
above  data  prove  that  the  communist  ter- 
rorlsUc  attack*  have  increased  since  the  day 
we  declared  our  parUal  bombing  halt  on 
North  Vietnam.  In  November  alone,  after  the 
total  bombing  halt  declaraUon.  the  commu- 
nlsu  sheUed  181  time*  into  the  provinces 
and  districts  of  South  Vietnam  taking  the 
lives  of  502  people  and  wounding  many  oth- 
ers, the  majority  of  them  were  always  in- 
nocent women  and  children. 

Could  you  imagine  that  on  the  day  the 
total  bombing  halt  of  the  North  wa*  de- 
clared the  communUts  sheUed  a  church  sit- 
uated not  very  far  from  thU  Conference 
Room  with  a  rocket?  It  was  All  SalnU  Day. 
and  the  people  were  congregaUng  In  the 
church  for  a  mas*.  There  were  80  victims  of 
thU  shelling— 20  dead  and  60  wounded. 

Despite  the  silence  of  this  Conference  Room, 
you  can  be  sure  that  at  this  very  moment 
when  I  speak  to  you.  somewhere  in  this 
country,  at  least  one  U  not  many  of  my  com- 
patrlou  are  being  massacred.  They  are  ordi- 
nary farmers  workers,  or  businessmen  busy 
in  their  dally  work:  they  could  be  public 
health  specialists  or  teachers  who  are  taking 
care  of  the  local  Inhabitants  or  teaching  a 
class  they  could  be  the  children  themselves, 
who  'are  Just  reading  their  first  lessons.  The 
communists  massacre  these  Innocent  people 
because  they  are  easy  targeu.  Moreover,  the 
communists  beUeve  that  the  more  they  use 
terrorism,  the  faster  they  will  undermine  our 
will  to  resist. 

However,  there  Is  one  thing  1  am  sure  of: 
no  Vietnamese  are  discouraged  about  their 
country's  prospect*  In  Ito  encounter  with 
the  communist  Invasion.  In  the  contrary, 
thanks  to  terrorist  acts  like  the  one*  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  real 
nature  of  Communism.  They  know  fighting 
tactics  and  the  objectives  of  the  communist 
Ideology,  and  they  are  aware  of  the  fate  that 
this  doctrine  ha*  reserved  for  human  kind. 

All  of  these  facts  reaffirm  our  belief  that 
we  must  have  the  right  to  choose  between 
communism  and  a  calm  life,  full  of  freedom, 
equality  and  happiness.  Our  people  are  de- 
termined to  reject  Communism  and  take  the 
road  leading  toward  a  noble  life  of  their 
own  making.  And.  In  every  moment  of  dllll- 
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ctUty  our  people  have  fought  loceManUy  to 
protect  their  right  of  lelf-determlnaUon.  The 
communlsU  want  to  throw  Vietnam  Into  dis- 
order, and  make  the  Vietnamese  people  weary 
aiMl    fearful,    but    their    tactic*    have    b«en 
rendered  IneffecUve.  Th*  concreU  sucoe*se* 
of  our  oonstrucUve  program*  are  the  mo*t 
eloquent  proofs  of  our  stability.  Toward  the 
end  of  1966.  Vietnam's  over-aU  condition  was 
described    as    quiet,    but    full    oC    potenUal 
trouble.   Within   the   ne«t  20   month*,   that 
image  wa*  totally  shattered  by  event*.  Our 
fiery  *tniggl«*  to  flght  and  build  have  demon- 
strated our  determination  to  reject  Commu- 
nism, to  lead  the  Vietnamese  people  In  over- 
coming  the  most   difficult   obstacles,   to  re- 
instate faith  within  aU  freedom-loving  men 
that  Commiinlsm  will  undoubtedly  be  anni- 
hilated in  the  end.  In  thU  relaUvely  short 
period  of  time,  our  closely  concerted  efforts 
on  the  battlefield  and  on  the  domestic  front 
have  helped  us  ma»Ur  the  military  situation, 
establish  pollUcal  sUUIlty.  and  achieve  the 
most  glorious  victory  of  all— the  creation  of 
a  democracy,  with  all  It*  constitutional  pro- 
vUlon*.  The  improvement  In  oiu'  sltuaUon  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  communist  change  of 
strategy— from  armed  Invasion  of  our  coun- 
try  they  have  turned  to  a  political  struggle. 
Communist  imperlallam  ha*  been  exploiting 
the   peace-loving   Bind  of   th*  Vletnameae 
people.  In  this  new  attack,  they  hope  to  j^n 
the   victory  which  they  have  failed   to  win 
militarily  for  many  years.  Conununlst  pro- 
pagandUU  have  mobilized  all  their  resources 
to  distort  the  true  nature  of  the  suuggle  that 
the  Vletnamew!  people  have  been  carrying  on. 
They   are   now   trying   to   create   mlscon- 
cepUons  of  the  role  of  the  AlUed  Forces  In  our 
struggle.  In  other  words,  the  communists  are 
trying  to  take  possession  of   the   beacon  of 
freedom,  which  never  exUts  under  communist 
regimes.  Because  we  have  denied  their  acts  of 
reprisal,  except  In  the  territory  they  control 
in  the  North,  they  hope  to  benefit  from  the 
political  Issue  they  have  created  by  holding 
peace  campaigns. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Despite  these  con\munlst  effort*.  I  i)elleve 
that  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  we  wage 
Is  sUU  recognized  by  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  The 
Vietnamese    people   know   that   the   present 
effort  alms  at  protecUng  the  whole  territory 
from  the  fanatic  amblUon  of  the  communist 
ImperlalUt*.   Our   acUons,   though   they   are 
military  ones,  remain  those  of  indisputable 
self-defense.     The    Vietnamese     people    are 
basically  a  peace-loving  people.  Historically, 
every  Vietnamese  has  hated  and  loathed  war- 
fare   Yet.  Vietnam   also   poesesses   a   heroic 
tradition,  manifested  by  our  history  of  fight- 
ing  to  preserve   Intact   the  country   of   our 
ancestors.  Due  to  this  tradlUon.  and  to  our 
concept  of  the  supreme  right  of  the  nation— 
the  right  to  live  a  humane  and  Just  life — 
Vietnamese  also  know  when  to  flght.  when  to 
accept  war  as  a  mean*  of  survival  and  Im- 
provement. We  know  that  destruction,  death 
and  suffering  are  some  of  war's  effects.  How- 
ever, war  has  another  result:  It  prevenU  the 
spread  of  such  disasters. 

This  result  Is  the  goal  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  other  people*  struggling  against  Imper- 
ialist communist  aggression. 

The  people  of  Vietnam  also  see  that  due  to 
the  crucial  position  of  their  country.  If  the 
communist*  win  the  war  here,  not  only 
Southeast  Asia,  but  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world  win  be  seriously  threatened.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  sltuaUon  here, 
the  Vietnamese  have  reaUy  accepted  a  most 
dangerous  and  painful  chaUenge  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  whole  human  race.  They  ob- 
viously flght  not  only  for  their  people's  right 
to  live,  or  for  their  country's  future  peace, 
but  also  for  all  mankinds.  For  Vietnam  Is  not 
the  final  aim  of  the  communists:  It  Is  merely 
part  of  the  strategy  they  employ  on  the  way 
to  their  final  obJecUve  of  conquering  the 
world.    Consequently,    for    many    years    the 


Vietnamese  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  with 
a  world  communist  bloc,  not  with  a  regional 
communist  force.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  an 
awful  disaster  In  our  age,  thU  country  ha* 
played  the  role  of  a  bastion  protecting  an 
Immense  rear,  the  Free  World. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to 
request  compensation  from  any  country.  I 
merely  emphaalae  the  facts. 

I  have  often  Insisted  that  this  age  U  one 
In  which  all  countries  of  the  world  have  a 
common  mission— the  prevention  of  disas- 
trous communut  apgresslon.  Playing  the  role 
of  bastion  for  the  Free  World.  Vietnam  just 
make*  some  contrtbuOons  to  that  mission. 
Carrying  on  Ite  task.  It  U  merely  bound  by  lU 
obligations  to  humanity. 

By  thU,  I  mean  that  our  people  carry  en 
the  struggle,  not  because  of  any  concept  of 
knighthood,  but  because  of  these  feellnga 
of  responsibility. 

Our  people  have  proved  their   fidelity  to    _ 
the  concept  of  responsibility.  They  promise 
to  overcome  all  obstacles,  to  continue  to  lead 
an  international  struggle  for  the  exUtence  of 
all  humanity. 

From  now  on.  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  all  free   . 
naUons  In  achieving  the  justice  which  U  the 
aim  of  our  fight. 

Already,  many  countries  have  responded 
to  our  call.  Their  support,  aid.  and  coopera- 
tion in  all  types  of  activity  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Vietnamese  flght. 
For  that  precious  assistance,  they  receive  the 
gntltude  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  all 
mankind.  That  precious  contribution,  how- 
ever, could  not  change  the  true  nature  of  the 
conflict  m  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  government  and  people 
use  their  concept  of  the  war's  character  as 
the  basis  for  all  political  solution*  to  re- 
establish peace  In  thU  part  of  the  world.  As 
we  see  It.  the  actual  situation  of  Vietnam 
Is  summarized  In  three  Important  points: 

First:  The  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  been 
a  victim  of  communist  aggression,  with 
Hanoi  used  as  a  spearhead  of  Invasion. 

Second:  The  presence  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries In  Vietnam  merely  demonstrates  the 
spirit  of  International  cooperation,  of  sharing 
a  common  task— the  flght  against  communist 
aggression  to  preserve  human  peace. 

Third:  The  Vietnamese  people  have  adopted 
democracy  and  vrtll  preserve  It  at  any  price. 
A  political  solution  will  not  respond  to 
the  legitimate  alms  of  Vietnamese  people  and 
of  all  peace-loving  peoples  If  It  does  not  rec- 
ognize these  three  important  point*. 

All  political  solutions  which  do  not  respond 
to  these  points  wlU  destroy  the  spirit  of  In- 
ternational cooperation,  and  lead  the  com- 
mon flght  against  communist  aggression  to 
a  dlsastrovis  defeat. 

To  solve  the  above  points,  the  government 
and  the  people  of  Vietnam  base  all  their 
moves  toward  peace  on  the  following  de- 
mands: 

Communist  Imperialism  must  stop  all  ac- 
tivities under  any  form  against  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  because  this  war  was  started  by 
the  communist  Imperialists  with  their  strat- 
egy of  aggression. 

Since  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  been  a 
direct  victim  of  their  invasion,  the  commu- 
nist ImperlallsU  must  deal  directly  with  the 
government  and  the  people  of  Vietnam  about 
all  Item*  concerning  our  situation. 

Since  the  Vietnamese  people  have  adopted 
democracy  as  the  basU  for  all  poUUcal  ac- 
tivities and  social  organizations,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Vietnam  wlU  never 
accept  any  communist  organlzaUon  In  our 
terrltoriM. 

That  position  Is  the  best  one  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  adopt  In  order  to  serve  the 
supreme  right  of  the  nation. 

That  position  also  Illustrates  th«  Viet- 
namese peoples  promise  to  parUclpate  in  the 
international  antl-communlst  mission. 


That  poeltlon  Is  reaffirmed  as  an  unchange- 
able position  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  a  most  logical,  reasonable 
and  Just  position. 

All  drcumstances.  all  further  chaUenges, 
will  only  arouse  the  Vietnamese  people's 
firm  determination  to  protect  the  above  posi- 
tion and  to  demolish  by  force  aU  aggressive 
Intrigues  of  communist  imperialism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Delegates  and 
Observers.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  have  Just 
presented  to  you  the  main  aspects  of  our  situ- 
ation: our  choice  of  the  Ideal  of  Freedom, 
our  effort*  to  maintain  that  choice,  and  the 
basic  stand  that  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
adopted  In  order  to  solve  the  war  by  a  poUtl- 
cal  formula. 

I  hope  my  presentation  has  given  you  an 
opportunity  to  understand  thoroughly  our 
country,  as  well  a*  the  crucial  importance  of 
a  spirit  of  International  cooperation  during 
the  current  situation.  The  fate  that  ha*  been 
oppressing  Vietnam  would  be  a  standard  one 
for  every  country  In  the  world,  were  the  cwn- 
munlst  doctrine  to  spread  there. 

That  fate  is  the  suffering  from  war  dan- 
gers, and  a  confused,  upset  condition  of  liv- 
ing which  h«*  to  Include  more  destruction 
than  construction.  That  fate  is  the  worry 
caused  by  a  threat  to  enslave,  to  smash,  to 
bring  a  dark  future  to  a  society  that  could 
loose  Its  reasons  for  living:  freedom,  justice 
and  happlnets. 

Certainly,  no  country  In  thU  world  would 
like  to  suffer  such  an  end.  Certainly,  no  coim- 
try  In  this  world  would  refuse  to  help  push 
back  this  menace.  This  correct  understand- 
ing and  logical  demand  have  showed  us  the 
crucial  Importance  of  an  intemaUonal  co- 
operative spirit  since  Its  most  Immediate 
effects  will  be  the  active  and  effective  con- 
tributions to  the  struggle  against  the  oppres- 
sions that  the  communists  have  created  in 
every  nation. 

I  believe  tiiat  with  a  flrm  resolve  of  Inter- 
national cooperation,  we  can  easily  succeed 
In  bxilldlng  up  a  force  capable  of  smashing 
any  attempts  from  the  communist  empire. 
In  other  words,  with  international  cooper- 
ation the  right  cause  could  be  protected 
efficiently.  Justice  would  be  carried  out  every- 
where, and  the  Ideal  of  freedom  would  cer- 
tainly snatch  the  final  victory  and  return 
happiness  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Delegates  and 
Observers.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  The 
formation  of  this  World  Antl-Communlst 
League,  of  which  you  are  representatives. 
expresses  today's  clearsighted  understanding 
of  the  necessity  for  International  coopera- 
tion If  mankind  is  to  survive  and  progress. 

With  a  total  of  53  member  units  represent- 
ing nations  and  organizations  of  all  nation- 
alities and  with  the  participation  of  over  30 
organizational  units  from  all  over  the  world, 
the  World  Antl-Communlst  League  high- 
lights the  wide  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
cooperation  as  well  as  the  genuinely  antl- 
communlst  stance  of  the  world. 

I  hope  and  I  am  convinced  that  In  the  near 
future  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
will  play  the  positive  role  of  an  international 
anti-communist  force,  helping  to  accomplish 
the  mission  of  our  age:  the  defeat  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  restoration  of  happi- 
ness of  aU  people  of  the  world,  the  promise 
of  progress  to  future  generations. 

I  hope  that  in  this  second  General  Confer- 
ence, the  problems  I  have  mentioned  will  be 
examined  and  solved  by  your  intelligence,  as 
well  by  the  flr^  desire  for  victory  that  you 
have  brought  from  all  over  the  world  Into 
thl*  Oonfet«nce  Room.  I  would  also  particu- 
larly remind  you  that  you  are  at  a  front  line 
of  the  International  antl-communlst  war. 
This  hazard  Is  not  In  vain,  for  you  may  real- 
ise clearly  what  1*  happening.  Your  presence 
here  give*  you  fact*,  upon  which  you  may 
base  the  best  formula  of  resistance — such  a 
formula  wa*  the  main  objective  of  your  pre- 
vious annual  meeting. 


I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  in  words  the  just  cause  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
you  success  in  the  General  Conference. 

Again,  through  you  I  would  like  to  send 
the  warm  salutation*  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam to  the  fellow  fighters  and  the  freedom- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world.  At  the  same 
time.  I  would  give  to  you  and  then  our  peo- 
ple's determined  promise  to  continue  till 
final  success  our  flght  for  a  right  cause.  Jus- 
tice, and  happiness  of  mankind. 


Speech  of  Prime  Minister  Tban  Van  Huong 
Before  the  Asian  People's  Anti-Commu- 
nist League,  Saigon,  Decembeb  19.  1968 
Mr.    Chairman,    Distlngtiished    Delegates, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  this  Capital  of  Viet- 
nam takes  slngulM  pride  in  Its  choice  as  the 
site   of   the   World   Antl-Communlst   League 
and  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst  Confer- 
ence. 

I  Join  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  who  addressed  the  opening  session 
of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League  Confer- 
ence last  Monday  In  conveying  to  you  most 
warm  and  sincere  greetings  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  People  of  Vietnam. 

Everybody  Is  well  aware  that  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  has  reached  a  crucial  stage,  per- 
haps Its  most  decisive  phase  since  the  Com- 
munist launched  their  war  of  aggression  on 
this  country. 

Your  convening  here,  the  activities  of  your 
conference,  and  above  all  the  anti-Commiinist 
Ideal  that  your  League  has  championed  the 
past  14  years  and  Is  upholding  with  bound- 
less perseverance  and  vinwaverlng  faith — all 
these  provide  encouragement  and  much  con- 
fidence for  our  people  In  their  struggle 
against  aggression  and  fortify  their  resolve 
to  solve  the  problems  of  war  and  attain 
restoration  of  peace. 

More  than  anyone  else  you  are  conversant 
with  the  conditions  and  experience  arising 
from  a  challenge  to  realise  the  true  nature 
and  extent  of  the  impact  of  this  devastating 
war. 

The  aggressor  has  always  cloaked  his  nefari- 
ous design  with  such  terms  as  "war  of  libera- 
tion" or  people's  war." 

The  nearsighted  and  the  highly  gulUble 
are  prone  to  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
this  Is  an  Internecine  conflict,  a  sort  of  civil 
war  involving  people  of  the  same  blood.  But 
you  and  I  know  It  for  what  It  really  Is.  that 
is  naked  aggression  by  the  Communist  Im- 
perlialists  who  seek  to  impose  their  dream 
of  subjugaUon  of  not  only  14  million  South 
Vietnamese  but  also  of  Asia  and  the  whole 
world. 

This  Is  not  mere  accusation  or  Idle  specu- 
lation but  concrete  fact  proven  by  the  poUcy 
of  the  aggressor. 

Red  China's  Lin  Plao  publicly  declared 
three  years  ago  that  a  special  characteristic 
of  the  Chinese  Revolution  is  to  seize  the  ru- 
ral areas  to  encircle  the  ciUes.  finally  occupy 
the  cities  and  thus  win  yictory  throughout 
the  country. 

In  outlining  this  strategy  of  world  con- 
quest, Lin  Plao  likened  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  to  the  cities  of  the  world  and 
Asia.  Africa,  and  South  America  to  the  rural 
areas  In  his  anology. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  war  which  our  people 
are  bravely  shouldering  constitutes  one 
phase — perhaps  the  fiercest — in  the  plan  for 
world  conquest  by  the  Communist  Imperi- 
alists. 

Once  this  bastion  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam falls  into  Communists  hands,  the  free 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  wlU  one  by  one  be 
ttueatened.  Invaded  and  finally  subjugated. 
As  such  Free  World  nations  in  Europe  and 
America  cannot  be  sure  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  preserve  their  sovereignty  and  protect 
their  people,  let  alone  go  to  the  rescue  of 
their  friends  In  Asia. 

Awareness  of  these  Communist  goals  con- 
stitutes m  Itself  the  initial  step  towards  a 


wise  soluUon  of  the  Vietnamese  problem 
since  peace,  a  true  peace.  Just  and  durable, 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  surrender  of 
a  naUon,  especlaUy  when  that  nation  has 
sacrificed  so  much  blood  In  one  generation 
for  the  Ideal  of  freedom. 

Neither  can  peace  be  attained  by  conces- 
sions to  the  aggressor  on  the  battlefield  or 
the  conference  table. 

The  aggressor  should  return  to  his  former 
position!  This  Is  the  sole,  minimum,  logical 
and  simplest  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
Vietnam  issue  and  a  true  peace  settlement 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  have  been  long- 
ing for.  ,   . 

It  Is  Indeed  heartbreaking  for  us  Asians 
when  we  consider  that  here  In  Asia,  the  cra- 
dle of  the  greatest  religions  and  virtues  of 
mankind,  we  now  see  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Asians  oppressed,  trampled  by  the  Iron  heels 
of  believers  of  the  most  despotic,  atheistic, 
and  inhuman  doctrine  that  history  has  ever 
known. 

It  Is  also  tragic  that  millions  of  other 
Asians,  for  instance  the  Vietnamese  people, 
are  once  again  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Communist  dream  of  expansion. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  Asian  philosophy  and  morals  are  stiU 
our  sources  of  strength,  enthusiasm,  and 
hope  for  victory.  With  hard  struggle  and  re- 
construction efforts  a  free,  peaceful  and 
happy  Asia  shall  once  again  emerge. 

I  believe  that  you  share  with  me  this 
cherished  thought,  a  desire  that  motivates 
all  your  endeavours. 

I  sincerely  wUh  your  Conference  greatest 
and  most  satisfactory  success. 


Toast  bt  the  Pbesident  of  the 
Republic   of   Vietnam 
(At  the  dinner  In  honor  of  the  Delegates  and 
Observers  to  the  Second  Conference  of  the 
World    Antl-Communlst    League    and   the 
Fourteenth  Conference  of  the  Asian  Peo- 
ples' Antl-Communlst  League) 
Mr   Chairman  of  the  World  Antl-Commu- 
nlst League.  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Asian  Peo- 
ples' Antl-Communlst  League,  Distinguished 
Delegates  and  Observers.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men.  I   am  very  happy  to  welcome  you  in 
our  midst  tonight.   It  Is  highly  significant 
that   your   Conference  Is  held  this   year   in 
the  Capital  of  our  Republic  which  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  on  the  front  line  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  In  the  face  of  the  re- 
lentless efforts  of  International  Communism 
to  extend  its  rule  over  this  part  of  the  world. 
Our  thoughts  today  go  to  all  the   noble 
fighters  who  have  given  their  lives  for  the 
defense  of  freedom,  and  to  all  the  peoples 
who   are  now   suffering   under   the   yoke   of 
Communist  Imperialism. 

How  the  peoples  In  the  Countries  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  Communist  tyranny  feel 
about  Communism  have  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  on  many  dramatic  occasions: 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  war.  over 
22.000  Communist  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
rean prisoners  of  war  under  the  custody  of 
United  Nations  Forces  chose  freedom  in  the 
face  of  Communist  threats  and  blandish- 
ments. The  Communist  Chinese  soldiers  were 
supposed  to  be  "volunteers"  fighting  against 
the  United  Nations  Forces.  And  yet.  they 
chose  not  to  return  to  their  homeland,  when 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  escape 
Communism. 

In  Vlet-Nam.  when  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ments partitioned  the  country  and  placed 
the  Northern  part  of  Vlet-Nam  under  Com- 
munist rule,  nearly  one  million  people  aban- 
doned all  their  possessions,  their  homes  and 
their  ancestral  lands  to  seek  refuge  and  free- 
dom In  South  Vlet-Nam,  In  spite  of  Com- 
munist obstructions  and  intimidations. 
Many  more  would  have  followed  the  same 
path  to  freedom  If  they  had  the  posslbiUty. 
In  Eastern  Europe,  the  valiant  Insurrec- 
tioa  of  the  Hungarian  people  in  1966,  and 
the  recent  attempt  of  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
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pie  ackliut  Soviet  RumU'b  domliuitlon  hmn 
Indicated  eloqiwntly  that  In  the  BMt  m  w«U 
aa  In  the  Weat  people  ererywhere  have  the 
abiding  attachment  and  deep  aaplratlona  for 
freedom. 

Howerer.  since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 
the  Iron  Curtain  of  Communiam  haa  not  re- 
ceded. On  the  contrary.  It  haa  stretched  oyer 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Chinese  Mainland.  North 
Korea  and  North  Viet- Nam  It  Is  menacing 
to  extend  over  the  whole  of  Southeaat  Aala 
If  the  frontline  of  reeUtance  against  Com- 
munist expcmslon  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam Is  to  yield  under  Communist  pressures. 

What  accounts  for  the  advance  of  the  Iron 
Curtain?  According  to  an  old  Aalan  adage, 
we  have  to  analyze  the  peat  In  order  to  face 
the  future. 

It  appear*  to  me  that  there  are  four  major 
reasons  which  account  for  the  expansion  of 
Communism  in  the  past  two  decades : 

1 — The  illusions  In  the  Free  World  about 
the  reaaonablenees  of  Communist  leaders, 

a — The  flaws  was  weaknesses  In  the  prac- 
tice of  containment  In  facing  Communist 
expansion, 

3 — The  method  of  loor  by  proxy  used  by  the 
major  Communist  powers,  and  the  Commu- 
nist strategy  of  war  by  infiltration  and 
rubii»rsi<m,~. 

4 — The  greater  aolidarity  of  the  Communist 
bloc  in  comparison  with  the  divergences  of 
views  and  self  doubts  among  the  free  nations. 

I  believe  that  an  objective  examination 
of  theee  main  points  will  help  us  to  meet  the 
Conununlst  challenges  more  effectively. 

First,  the  Communist  expansion  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  was  due  In  no  small  measxire 
to  the  jp-eat  illusions  In  the  Free  World  based 
on  the  wishful  thinking  that  the  Communist 
leaders  were  essentially  social  reformers  who 
had  been  pushed  by  circumstances  to  extreme 
methods,  and  who  could  become  reasonable 
and  constructive  If  only  we  gave  them  the 
chance.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  hopes 
that  the  Idealists  In  the  Free  World  placed 
on  "Old  Joe,"  the  late  Joseph  Stalin,  during 
World  War  n  have  ended  In  tragic  disillusion- 
ment. 

Another  example  of  dangerous  wlahful 
thinking  was  the  belief  during  the  Chinese 
Civil  War  that  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  his  col- 
leagues were  only  agrarian  reformers.  The 
rude  awakening  which  followed  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  the  Chinese  Mainland  has 
not  dampened  the  feeling  among  certain 
segments  of  public  opinion  In  free  and 
neutral  countries  that  the  Pelplng  regime  haa 
behaved  In  an  Irresponsible  manner  only  be- 
cause It  has  been  isolated,  and  that  the 
remedy  to  this  situation  would  be  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Pelplng  regime  by  the  Ptee 
World,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  aggressive  and  tyrannical  Pelplng 
regime  In  all  the  activities  of  International 
lUe. 

Today,  another  dangerous  wlstilul  thinking 
la  In  the  making  among  some  quarters  In 
the  Free  World.  That  Is  the  theory  that  Ho 
Chi  »«lnh  In  North  Vlet-Nam  has  been  pushed 
by  circumstances  to  be  a  Communist  al- 
though he  la  a  nationalist  at  heart,  and  that, 
given  adequate  opportunities,  he  can  become 
a  Tito  of  Southeast  Aala. 

No  belief  U  more  tUuaory  and  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  become  for  a  long  time 
a  fanatic  Communist,  and  he  has  never 
beeltated  to  sacrifice  the  national  interests  of 
Vlet-Nam  to  promote  the  Interests  of  Inter- 
national Communism.  An  evidence  of  this  la 
his  liquidation  of  the  nationalist  patriot* 
during  the  Vietnamese  struggle  for  National 
independence,  and  bis  establishment  of  a 
Communist  regime  when  this  was  highly 
damaging  to  the  cause  of  Vietnamese  Inde- 
pendence, at  a  time  when  Mainland  China 
was  not  yet  Communist,  Rusaia  was  too  far 
away  for  help,  and  the  eetabllahment  o<  a 
Communlat  regime  In  Vlet-Nam  discouraged 


any  help  which  might  come  from  the  vlc- 
tortous  Allies  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Besldee,  we  should  not  loee  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Tito  has  been  able  to  maintain  an 
autonomous  Yugoslavia  becavise  YugoelaTla 
does  not  have  any  common  borders  with 
Soviet  Russia,  otherwise  It  would  have  al- 
ready suffered  the  fate  of  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  North  Vlet-Nam  on  the  con- 
trary has  a  long  conunon  border  with  Com- 
munist China,  and  could  never  maintain  a 
defiant  or  Independent  line  of  action  from 
Conununlst  China. 

We  should  also  keep  In  mind  that  a  Com- 
munist Vlet-Nam  can  become  another  center 
of  Communist  aggression  and  expansion  re- 
gardless of  whether  It  can  be  Independent  or 
not  of  Communist  China,  In  the  same  fashion 
that  Communist  China  has  become  another 
center  of  CommunUt  aggression  regardless 
of  whether  It  Is  In  harmonious  relations  or 
not  with  Soviet  Russia. 

The  second  factor  in  the  Communist  ad- 
vances smce  the  end  of  World  War  n  U  the 
nature  and  practice  of  the  containment  pol- 
icy against  Conununism  In  the  last  two 
decades.  In  the  face  of  a  wholly  defensive 
policy  of  the  Free  World,  International  Com- 
munism has  been  constantly  probing  In  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  world  In  their  relentlees 
drive  for  expansion.  Unless  containment  at 
least  strictly  guarantees  the  status  quo,  each 
gain  for  the  Communist  camp  la  a  net  and 
definite  loss  for  us. 

Against  an  aggressor  who  has  made  no 
secret  of  his  ultimate  purpose  of  world  domi- 
nation, we  should  keep  him  on  the  defensive, 
and  maintain  the  fiame  of  hope  Ih  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude  of  people  now  living  under 
Communist  tyranny. 

In  Its  drive  for  expansion.  International 
Communism  has  been  skilUully  alternating 
,  armed  aggressions  and  negotiations.  But  as 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  pointed 
out.  the  Communist  approach  to  negotiations 
Is  "What  Is  mine  Is  mine,  what  Is  yours  is 
negotiable".  The  Free  World  should  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  this  warning  If  we  want  to 
hold  our  ground  against  Communist  expan- 
sion. 

The  third  element  In  the  struggle  between 
International  Communism  and  the  Free 
World  Is  the  fact  that  the  Communist  pow- 
ers have.  In  the  context  of  the  nuclear  stale- 
mate. Invented  the  method  of  u>or  by  proxy, 
by  Instigating,  supporting,  and  arming  in- 
surrections and  aggressions  conunltted  by 
their  satellites  and  agents.  In  this  fashion, 
they  Intend  to  bog  down  and  wear  out  the 
great  powers  of  the  Free  World,  while  avoid- 
ing direct  retaliations  against  themselves. 

As  you  remember,  as  early  as  1961.  Khru- 
shchev publicly  supported  the  so-called  'wars 
of  national  liberation". 

A  few  years  later.  In  IBM,  Lin  Plao  devel- 
oped the  theory  that  Communism  should  be 
expanded  first  over  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  leading  to  the  gradual 
isolation  and  collapse  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  West.  In  the  same  fashion  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  first  took  over  the  rural 
areas  before  they  surrounded  and  sub- 
merged the  cities  on  the  Chinese  Iitainland. 

In  this  machiavellian  strategy,  the  Com- 
munists have  perfected  the  tactics  of  aggres- 
sion by  Infiltration,  subversion  and  ter- 
rorism. 

Nowhere  are  these  strategy  and  tactics  put 
Into  pracUce  mere  vividly  than  in  Vlet- 
Nam. 

The  war  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  a  test  case.  If  suc- 
cessful in  Vlet-Nam,  the  Communists  will 
certainly  apply  again  these  strategy  and  tac- 
ttcs,  with  more  fervor  than  ever,  not  only 
In  the  surrounding  areas  of  Southeast  Asia, 
but  In  other  areas  of  the  world  as  well. 

The  fourth  factor  which  deserves  consld- 
eraUon  Is  the  fact  that,  in  thU  Ideological 
struggle,  the  Communists  enjoy  far  greater 
solidarity  among  the  Communist  Moc  than  a 


free  country,  fighting  for  sMf-defense,  can 
enjoy  from  other  countries  of  the  Free  World. 
In  the  Vlet-Nam  war,  militarily  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggressors  have  been  receiving 
large  supplies  of  modem  weapons  from  So- 
viet Russia,  Communist  China,  and  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Kurope.  A  part 
of  these  supplies  are  even  transported  to 
North  Vlet-Nam  by  ships  from  free  countries 
of  the  West. 

While  a  number  of  people  in  the  West  criti- 
cize our  defense  of  freedom  in  Vlet-Nam, 
one  of  the  big  arguments  between  Soviet 
Rusaia  and  Conununlst  China  is  as  to  who, 
between  the  two.  Is  actually  helping  more 
the  North  Vletnameee  CommunUts,  while 
each  of  them  claims  to  contribute  the  great- 
er share,  and  to  support  more  fully  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggression. 

In  poUUcal  warfare,  not  only  all  the 
Communist  countries  but  also  Communist 
and  lefUst  organizations  everywhere.  In  neu- 
tral as  well  as  in  free  countries,  give  the  Vlet- 
Cong  constant  and  enthusiastic  support, 
while  the  free  peoplee  are  divided  by  diver- 
gences and  self  doubts  and  sometimes  dwell 
more  in  the  shortcomings  of  the  defenders 
than  on  the  crimes  of  the  aggressors. 

Mankind  U  now  at  an  Important  Juncture 
of  history. 

To  defend  freedom,  free  people  everywhere 
must  stand  solidary  and  united.  We  must 
maintain  our  firm  purposes  and  persevere 
in  our  efforts. 

The  answer  to  Communist  expansion  Is  not 
in  unilateral  concessions,  but  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  which  could  strength- 
en our  common  defense,  and  would  hope- 
fully bring  beck  some  day  the  light  of  free- 
dom to  the  oppressed  peoples  now  suffering 
under  Conununlst  slavery. 

In  the  Free  World,  the  classification  has 
been  made  between  the  "hawks"  and  the 
"doves." 

Among  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
differences  are  really  substantial  between  the 
hawks  and  the  doves. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  so-called  hawks 
love  to  wage  war  for  the  sake  of  war,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  so-called  doves  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  freedom  to  have  a  peace 
which  can  be  only  temporary. 

I  am  however  concerned  about  the 
"ostriches"  who  think  that  they  can  conjure 
away  the  storm  by  putting  their  heads  under 
the  sand. 

To  achieve  the  peace  of  the  free  and  of  the 
brave,  we  should  be  constantly  vigilant,  and 
be  ready  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  if  need 
be.  and  to  have  the  courage  and  the  wisdom 
to  persevere  until  freedom  Is  preserved  and 
secured. 

In  this  pursuit,  may  I  ask  you,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen,  to  Join  me  In  a  toast  to  the 
triumph  of  freedom  and  Justice  throughout 
all  the  corners  of  this  world,  and  to  the 
everlasting  solidarity  among  free  men  every- 
where. 

AdDRXSS    BT    Dt.    KV    CHKNC-KANO,    CHAniMAN 

or  TK«  1968  WACL  CouNcn,.  at  thx  Ormtt- 
ma  CxizMONT  or  trx  Sxcono  CoNrxaxNCE 
or  THX  Woau)  Anti-Communist  Leagux 
I  have  the  honor  to  declare  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Second  Conference  of  the 
World  Antl-Conununlst  League. 

Since  Its  first  Conference  at  Taipei  of  the 
RepubUc  of  China,  In  September,  1S67,  the 
World  Antl-Conununlst  League  has  taken  up 
the  historic  mission  of  fighting  for  human 
freedom  and  world  peace. 

In  the  last  fifteen  months  we  have  seen 
a  rising  tide  of  freedom  against  the  forces 
of  enslavement  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Though  the  liberalization  movement  In  East- 
em  Europe  and  particularly  that  In  Czecho- 
slovakia has  been  temporarily  suppressed  by 
Soviet  armed  might,  the  flames  of  freedom 
wUl  continue  to  bum  untU  they  become  an 
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unextlngulshable  conflagration.  The  con- 
tinued mtenslfioaUon  of  the  anU-Oommunist 
and  anti-Mao  Tse-Tung  struggle  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  has  kept  the  Pelplng  regime 
on  the  brink  of  ooUapee.  The  intensified  m- 
temal  conlUcts  and  mutual  rivalries  In  the 
Communist  bloc  as  well  as  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  free  peoples  to  the  need 
for  stronger  unity  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression show  unmistakably  that  the  forces 
of  freedom  are  becoming  ever  stronger. 

In  this  titanic  struggle  for  freedom,  all 
of  us  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
will  be  our  best  In  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  Americas.  Our  Just  cause,  our  firm  stand, 
and  our  positive  actions  will  make  the  League 
the  vanguard  of  the  times.  Before  turning 
over  my  responsibilities  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  to  my  distinguished  successor,  I 
wish  to  salute  all  member  units  of  the  League 
for  the  Important  contributions  they  have 
made  to  the  common  cause  In  the  last  fifteen 
months. 

Of  course,  not  everything  is  as  rosy  as  we 
should  like  It  to  be.  The  air  Is  still  thick  with 
appeasement  and  International  Communism 
is  still  threatening  to  expand  outward  both  In 
the  Orient  and  In  the  West.  Soviet  military 
forces  have  extended  towards  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Chinese  Communist 
Infiltration,  subversion,  and  armed  threats 
have  been  directed  against  many  Nations 
In  Asia.  And  recent  developments  in  Vietnam 
with  the  Paris  peace  talks  are  confronting 
Asia  with  a  grave  crisis  In  her  struggles  for 
freedom.  It  Is  against  such  a  background 
that  the  Second  Conference  of  the  League  is 
being  held  at  foremost  front  line  of  the  fight 
for  freedom:  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam.  The  time  and  place  of  the  Con- 
ference are  ample  evidence  of  Its  extraordi- 
nary political  significance. 

On  behalf  of  the  League,  I  want  to  pay 
our  highest  respect  to  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  whose 
Government  and  people  are  gallantly  resist- 
ing Communist  aggression,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  other  allied  forces  who  have  been 
making  immense  sacrifices  in  important  con- 
trlbuUons  In  the  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  Viet- 
nam. I  must  also  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  elaborate  arrangements  made 
by  the  Host  Chapter  for  the  second  WACL 
Conference  and  the  14th  APACL  Conference 
In  the  midst  of  a  full-scale  war.  Moreover,  I 
extend  my  hearty  welcome  to  all  of  you  dis- 
tinguished Delegates  and  Observers,  who 
have  come  from  long  distances  to  attend  the 
Conferences  here  In  spite  of  all  difficulties 
and  dangers. 

We  meet  in  Saigon  today  to  express  the 
support  that  the  forces  of  Justice  unani- 
mously render  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
in  its  fight  for  freedom  and  Independence,  to 
show  the  solidarity  of  the  free  peoples  in 
their  vmcompromlsing  struggle  against  the 
wicked  forces  of  Conuaunism.  We  are  meet- 
ing here  In  order  that  the  world  situation 
may  develop  in  a  more  correct  direction  and 
open  up  the  prospects  of  a  brighter  future 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  for  the  early 
realization  of  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
League. 

Therefore,  we  must  work  In  unison  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  this  Conference  and  to 
make  our  influence  more  widely  felt.  As  I 
see  It.  what  we  should  work  for  here  Is  the 
formulation  of  a  common  global  strategy 
against  Communis  so  that  all  the  forces 
of  freedom  may  work  in  coordination  and 
take  concerted  action  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
For  this  reason,  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  In  Saigon  last  May  resolved  that  at 
this  Conference  there  should  be  a  special 
session  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Counter- 
measures  to  the  So-caUed  People's  War". 
The  fruitful  findings  of  the  discussion  shall 
become  the  substance  for  a  conunon  global 


strategy.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like 
to  offer  my  own  personal  views  as  to  what 
Its  basic  principles  should  be. 

First,  Its  alms  should  be  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  and  secxirlty  of  the  entire 
free  world,  paying  equal  attention  to  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  so  that  the  free  world  may 
present  a  united  front  against  a  divided 
Communist  camp. 

Secondly,  It  should  fight  back  against  any 
Communist  aggression  by  the  combined 
strength  and  concerted  action  of  the  free 
world,  vrtth  regional,  collective  security  or- 
ganizations established  to  frustrate  the  ene- 
my's tactics  of  defeat-m-detall. 

Thirdly.  It  shotUd  take  counter  offensive 
meastu-es  against  the  enemy  on  all  fronts. 
Ideological,  political,  economic,  and  social,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  Intensify  his 
Internal  crisis  to  Insure  victory  In  necessary 
military  actions. 

Fourthly  It  should  take  advantage  of  the 
internal  conflicts  of  International  Commu- 
nism and  first  strike  against  Its  most  madly 
adventurous  and  isolated  entity,  while  at  the 
same  time,  giving  active  support  to  those 
fighting  for  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtam 
m  order  to  hasten  the  early  disintegration  of 
the  Communist  tyranny. 

Fifthly,  it  should  assert  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  freedom  will  ultimately  triumph 
and  thus  doing  away  with  the  mistaken  poli- 
cies of  apiieasement. 

These  five  points  have  been  arrived  at 
through  painful  experiences  in  long-time 
struggles  with  Communism  by  many  free  na- 
tions. I  beUeve  that  to  foUow  these  principles 
will  insure  victory.  The  Declaration  of  the 
League  and  the  Common  Program  of  Action 
adopted  at  the  First  Conference  have  already 
shown  that  these  are  the  alms  and  purposes 
of  our  endeavors.  May  these  form  part  of  our 
discussions  and  resolutions  so  that  other 
people  will  be  persuaded  to  accept  them  lor 
implementation. 

We    are    most   concerned   over   the    peace 
talks  in  Paris.  We  firmly  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  any  peace  settlement  should  be 
based  on  preserving  the  Independence  and 
freedom   of   the   Republic   of   Vietnam   and 
maintaining   a    lasting   peace   in   Asia.  The 
allies   must  not  faU   Into  the  Communists' 
peacetrap,   nor   allow  them  to  gain  at  the 
conference  table  what  they  have  failed  to  get 
on  the  battlefield.  We  hope  that  the  NATO 
will  be  further  strengthened,  that  an  Asian 
and  Pacific  Regional  Collective  Security  Or- 
ganization  will   be   soon   created,   and  that 
there  will  be  in  Africa  and  Latin  America 
their  respective  arrangements  for  common 
defense  and  mutual  security.  We  will  support 
efforts  made  by  all  nations  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression  and  to  frustrate  all  Com- 
munist attempts  at  infiltration  and  subver- 
sion. We  will  give  all  possible  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  to  the  liberalization  movement 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  antl -Communist  and 
anti-Mao  Tse-tung  struggle  on  the  Chinese 
mainland,  the  anti-Kim  II  Sung  struggle  in 
North  Korea,  the  antl-Ho  Chi  Mlnh  struggle 
In  North  Vietnam  and  to  all  other  enslaved 
peoples  in  their  struggles  for  freedom.  We 
will  promote  stronger  mutual  economic  as- 
sistance  and    technical    cooperation   tunong 
the   free   nations   and  urge   the  highly   de- 
veloped nations  to  render  necessary  and  ade- 
quate   assistance    to   the    many    developing 
nations  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  free  world.  We  will 
give    expression    to    the    best    qualities    of 
Oriental    and   Western    humanism   to    fight 
better  on  the  ideological  front.  In  particular, 
we  expect  that  the  United  States  will,  abid- 
ing  by   the   basic   principles  on   which   the 
United  States  has  been  founded  and  in  the 
l!ght  of  actual  needs,  adopt  a  global  strategy 
that  pays  equal   attention   to   both  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  play  the  leading  role  In  facili- 
tating the  achievement  of   the  objectives  I 
have  submitted  to  you. 


In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  all  member 
units  and  friends  of  the  League  for  their 
wholehearted  cooperation  and  support  given 
me  during  my  tenure  of  office  as  Chairman 
of  the  WACL  Council,  especially  for  their 
warm  response  to  the  statements  I  have  made 
on  Important  developments  of  the  world 
situation  from  time  to  time.  My  thanks  are 
due  to  Dr.  Jose  Ma.  Hernandez,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  WACL,  for  his  hard  work  and 
cooperation.  Now  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat,  whom  we  all  know 
and  respect,  the  Chairman  of  this  Confer- 
ence, a  position  to  which  he  was  elected  at 
yesterday's  meeting  of  the  WACL  Council. 
I  am  sure  that  imder  his  able  leadership,  our 
League  will  see  great  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  wish  the  Conference  every  success 
In  the  early  realization  of  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  the  WACL  and  the  consequent  vic- 
tory of  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  the  best 
of  health  to  aU  of  you. 

On  the  Nkcessttt  or  a  Vietnam  Strategy 
(By  Gen.  Cao  Van  Vlen) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Delegates. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  for  reasons  beyond 
my  control,  I  am  faced  tonight  with  the 
great  honor  and  also  the  great  challenge  of 
speaking  to  you.  I  consider  It  a  great  honor, 
for  at  no  time  In  my  long  career  as  a  soldier 
and  a  military  leader  have  I  been  given  the 
task  of  addressing  such  a  distinguished  au- 
dience. 

A  great  challenge,  it  also  is,  for  among  the 
many  guests  and  officials  here  tonight,  a  great 
many — possibly  the  entire  congregation — are 
heads  and  shoulders  above  me  in  intellectual 
capacity.  But  a  challenge  Is  a  challenge,  and 
as  you  know,  an  airborne  officer  never  refuses 
a  challenge,  however  difficult  it  may  be. 

The  topic,  which  I  have  chosen  for  tonight, 
of  course,  has  something  to  do  with  my  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  problem  of  a  proper  strategy, 
which  we  of  the  Free  World  should  devise 
and  adopt  to  bring  the  Vietnam  conflict  to 
an  end,  successfully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in 
the  olden  days,  when  war  was  still  the  mo- 
nopolistic concern  of  emperors  and  kings  and 
a  small  number  of  captains  with  political 
ambitions.  Strategy  enjoyed  an  incomparable 
reputation  as  a  science.  It  was  considered  as 
an  essential  Instrument  of  victory  or  the 
very  cause  of  defeat  in  all  military  conflicts. 
Against  this  context,  one  easily  under- 
stands why  the  name  of  Karl  von  Clausewltz 
(1780-1831)  became  a  household  word,  and 
Sun-tze's  grew  to  be  venerated  In  both  East 
and  West.  Also  against  this  context,  one  ap- 
preciates why  Liu  Pel.  one  of  the  scions  of 
the  famed  Han  dynasty,  humbled  himself 
three  times  to  win  the  services  of  Kwon  Ming, 
the  most  remarkable  strategic  mind  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  period. 

With  the  great  scientific  strides  made  by 
man  In  the  past  hundred  years,  however,  the 
nature  of  war  Itself  appears  to  have  changed. 
Instead  of  a  confrontation  of  wills,  It  seems 
to  have  grown  into  a  contest  basically  involv- 
ing such  material  means  as  industrial  capa- 
bilities, production  of  weapons,  and  others. 
In  the  present  day,  war  also  has  become  total 
in  character,  encompassing  all  aspects  of  a 
nation's  life  and  bringing  about  a  radical 
change  in  principles  guiding  its  conduct. 

On  the  basis  of  hUtory-maklng  develop- 
ments -n  the  recent  past,  one  can  say  that 
such  notions  as  military  doctrines,  strate- 
gies and  tactics  have  given  way  to  technical 
Inventions  and  scientific  discoveries  as  po- 
tential solutions  to  the  problems  created  by 
the  state  of  war.  Contemporary  history  in- 
cludes many  examples  pointing  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Strategy  as  the  primary  war-win- 
ning factor. 

It  is  my  view  that  France  defeated  Ger- 
many in  World  War  I  not  because  of  a  better 
strategv  and,  thus,  its  strategically  InexpUc- 
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•bl«  Tletory  over  tb«  0«nn»n  ArxnlM  In  1918 
includM  the  Teir  s«ed4  of  lU  debacle  twenty 
years  later  I  am  alao  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Anglo-n  S.  Alliance  of  the  ?arly  fortlea,  after 
•arlng  Western  clTlllzatlon  from  the  pros- 
pects of  a  new  Dark  Age  made  more  pro- 
tracted and  terrible  by  novel  scientlflc  In- 
ventions, forfeited  one  third  of  mankind  to 
Communism  in  the  decade  following  V-D«y 
simply  because  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
proper  strategy. 

Let  me  also  tell  you  of  my  view  that  the 
Korean  and  Indochina  wars  ended  In  condi- 
tions unfavorable  for  the  Free  World  simply 
becAuse  it  did  not  have  a  proper  global 
strategy  to  counter  the  new  perils  engen- 
dered by  that  of  the  Communists,  which  is 
based  on  "revolutionary"  wars  and  "limited" 
oonfUcts. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  Vietnam  crista, 
too,  the  mjtny  great  dlfflcultlee  encountered 
by  the  forces  of  Freedom  should  not  be 
traced  to  our  lack  of  manpower  or  material 
resources  or  to  o\xr  unwillingness  to  endure 
hardship.  They  should  Instead  be  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  a  doctrine  that  should  en- 
oompaaa.  as  the  enemy's  does,  all  fields  of 
actlTlUes — poUUcal.  mlllt*ry.  economic  and 
cUptomatl*— out  of  which  a  proper  mlUtary 
■tMktecy  oAy  be  developed. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  course  that  If  such  a 
strategy  may  be  devised,  the  Initiative  would 
be  ours  in  all  respects,  and  one  of  Its  natural 
consequences  would  be  the  reduction  of  the 
enemy  to  the  defensive  and  the  llmit«tlon 
of  his  freedom  of  action.  But  before  I  may 
venture  a  few  ideas  on  the  proper  strategy 
to  be  adopted  for  the  Vietnam  conflict,  let 
us  first  have  a  look  at  the  various  strategic 
tenets  that  were  developed  and  formulated 
through  the  ages,  and  some  of  the  main 
points  of  the  most  important  and  lasting 
doctrines. 

In  the  words  of  nlneteen-century  author 
Karl  von  Clausewltz  "Strategy  is  the  art  of 
ni^iring  use  of  a  nation's  military  capabili- 
ties to  realise  lU  political  objectives."  MAny 
years  later,  in  19S9,  an  English  military 
student  by  the  njune  of  Uddell  Hart  and  a 
Prench  writer  by  the  name  of  Raymond  Aron 
also  gave  similar  definitions. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  definition  Is  rather 
narrow  in  scope  as  it  gives  too  much  Impor- 
tance to  the  purely  military  aspects  of  a  con- 
flict and  too  little  consideration  to  what 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  d  "'OS- 1821)  referred  to 
as  the  "sacred  p>art"  of  strategy.  Without 
this,  strategy  would  be  nothing  but  the  to- 
tality of  war  techniques  at  a  given  time  and, 
thus,  would  include  such  immovable  rules 
M  may  be  applicable  to  any  army,  anywhere 
»nd  at  any  time.  If  such  is  the  case,  there 
cannot  be  more  than  a  strategy.  Indeed, 
strategy  cannot  be  so  very  simple. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  try  first 
to  define  strategy  as  the  art  of  influendnp 
the  outcome  of  a  conflict  of  wills,  especially 
through  the  use  of  force.  It  thus  ensues  that 
any  strategy  should  be  made  up  of  three 
separate  parts:  (a)  the  planned  objective, 
(b)  the  means  available  for  its  realization, 
and  (c)  the  plan  according  to  which  the 
said  means  are  used  for  Its  attainment. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  history  of  human 
conflicts,  there  have  l>een  devised  many 
strategies  and  strategic  doctrines.  I  shall  not 
mention  them  all,  though  What,  I  think,  is 
of  Interest  to  us  at  the  present  moment  Is  the 
strategic  approach  the  Commxinlsts  have 
been  using — rather  successfully — in  their 
avowed  conquest  of  the  world. 

Conununlst  theoreticians  are.  of  course, 
many.  But  leading  them  all  are  Vladimir 
nich  Oullanow  alias  Lenin  and  Joaef  VIs- 
sarionovich  Dzugashvill  alias  StaUn.  Both 
men  were  known  to  consider  revolutionary 
wars  as  the  principal  means  of  realization 
of  their  global  objectives  and  they  have  pro- 
posed  the  three  foUowing  concepts:    unity 


among  the  people  and  armed  forcee.  primary 
importanoe  of  th«  rear,  aad  payebologleal 
preparation  before  any  mllitaiy  action  of 
importance. 

The  first  of  these  principles  has  had  Its 
clearest  reflection  In  the  war  opposing  the 
Communist  and  Nationalist  forces  over  20 
years  ago  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  In  other 
revoluUonary  wars,  which  take  place  in 
smaller  geographical  contests,  the  second 
principle  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  A 
winning  counter  strategy  must  therefore  in- 
clude measures  to  eliminate  base  areas,  as 
they  are  havens  Communist  troops  may  rest 
and  recuperate  to  prepare  their  next  moves 
under  the  safest  conditions.  So  far  as  the 
psychological  preparation  is  concerned;  It 
should  be  noted  that  thu  U  nothing  new 
as  it  has  l>een  Implemented  by  the  armed 
forcee  of  every  country  but  the  Communists 
have  on  the  whole  attached  more  importance 
to  the  practice  than  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. 

China's  Mao  Tse-tung  was  to  expand  and 
adapt  these  principles  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  Asian  and  African  countries  in  the 
late  forties  and  fifties.  Through  hu  many 
writings.  Mao  proposes  six  principles:  with- 
draw when  the  enemy  advancee,  attack  when 
the  enemy  withdraws,  strategy  of  the  few 
against  the  many,  tactics  of  the  many 
against  the  few.  live  on  the  enemy's  supply, 
and  let  the  army  Uve  among  the  people  as 
fish  in  water. 

But,  still  In  Mao's  view,  one  of  the  pre- 
requisites for  a  successful  prosecution  of 
revolutionary  wars  is  the  ability  of  the  lead- 
era  to  moMllae  the  people  politically.  Said  he: 
"What  is  political  mobilization?  Political 
mobilization  of  the  masses  requires  that  the 
people  and  the  armed  forces  t)e  well  aware  of 
the  pollUcal  objecUves  of  the  struggle.  Each 
and  every  soldier  and  citizen  must  fully  grasp 
the  neceeaity  of  prosecuting  the  war  effort 
and  how  it  affects  blm  personally." 

It  thus  is  evident  that  Mao  pays  great  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  mobilization  of  the 
masses,  allying  the  masses  closely  with  the 
armed  forces  and  using  man  as  the  main  in- 
strument of  struggle.  Lin  Plao  was  to  develop 
the  Maoist  theory  and  use  it  as  the  main 
principle  guiding  the  conduct  of  the  many 
wars  ConunuiUst  China  has  been  a  psuty  to. 

Lin  is  not  exactly  a  military  strategist  as 
his  contribution  to  martial  literature  con- 
sists merely  of  Interpretative  articles  of  Mao's 
thoughts,  especially  since  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leader  stopped  writing  on  military 
affairs  in  1941.  As  Minister  of  Defense,  how- 
ever, Lin  once  sketched  Peking's  strategy  In 
a  long  newspaper  article  that  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  two  following  principles: 
unity  among  the  people  and  the  armed 
forces,  and  encirclement  of  the  townships  by 
the  countryside. 

In  the  Vietnam  war,  the  insurgents  have 
constantly  tried  to  apply  Lin's  principles. 
Thus.  IX  we  are  to  resist  them  successfully, 
we  have  to  give  careful  consideration  to  these 
two  strategic  points  In  our  attempt  to  devise 
a  proper  counter-insurgency  approach. 

Against  BAao's  and  Un's  strategic  thoughts, 
military  leaders  the  Free  World  over,  it  must 
be  said,  have  not  come  up  with  anything  ef- 
fective enough  to  counteract  them.  What  are 
known  as  gradual  dissuasion  and  flexible  re- 
sponse have  proved  to  be  Inadequate  and 
their  deficiencies  have  led  to  many  Umlted 
conflicts.  Such  conflicts  as  the  wars  in  Korea. 
Indochina,  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Congo,  and  such  crises  as  the  ones  in 
Hungary,  Cuba,  and  Berlin,  are  more  than 
adequate  proof  that  these  deficiencies  may 
very  well  gradually  erode  the  military  pos- 
ture of  the  Free  World  and  tip  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Communists. 

Indeed,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  Moscow-Peking  axU  baa  been  rather  sue- 
owsful   in   nlbbUnc  away  at  the  tree  na- 


tions of  the  world,  In  their  effort  to  enslave 
mankind,  they  have  consistently  refused  to 
directly  challenge  the  U.S.  but  have  tried 
with  different  degrees  of  success  to  convert 
jrars  of  Independence  Into  antl-Amerlcan 
struggles.  For  whoever  knows  that  this  In- 
direct strategy  has  been  Instrumental  in 
the  elimination  of  the  West  from  continental 
China  and  a  considerable  part  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  also  should  be  viewed  as  the  cause 
ot  so  many  of  the  Free  World's  headaches 
In  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  Viet- 
nam. Its  efflclency  seems  beyond  question 

At  the  base  of  this  indirect  strategy  is  the 
Idea  of  establishing  a  security  margin  and 
of  attempting  to  enlarge  that  margin  while 
trying  to  reduce  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
larger  this  security  margin,  also  called  free- 
dom of  action  or  Initiative,  the  more  varied 
the  tactics  one  may  employ.  Let  us  look  at 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  security  margin 
respectively  enjoyed  by  Washington  and 
Hanoi. 

For  many  years,  the  n,8.  has  had  but  two 
choices:  either  to  continue  to  fight  with  self- 
imposed  restraints  or  half-heartedly  as  it  Is 
now  doing,  or  bring  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  be  ready  for  a  much  broader  con'- 
flict  that  may  lead  to  World  War  III.  Mean- 
time, North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (NLF)  of  South  Vietnam  may 
assault  the  American  embassy  in  Saigon,  en- 
circle Khe-sanh,  attack  South  Vietnamese 
cities,  mine  such  internationally  frequented 
waterways  as  the  River  of  Saigon,  pound  at 
merchant  ships,  raid  and  mortar  hospitals, 
murder  himdreds  of  Innocent  civilians,  and 
kidnap  third  country  naUonals.  without 
precipitating  a  decisive  counterblow. 

Why  Is  that  so?  An  answer  to  the  question 
may  be  found  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
Conununlst  strategy,  which  la  one  encom- 
passing the  entire  world  and  whose  success 
or  failure  definitely  depends  on  certain  ex- 
ternal and  internal  factors. 

Vis-a-vis  the  outside  world,  the  Commu- 
nists resort  to  all  forms  of  peaceful  strug- 
gle. For  whoever  may  not  be  convinced  of 
their  effectiveness,  a  quick  look  at  present- 
day  America  and  the  Immense  domestic 
problems  created  by  the  Vietnam  war,  would 
be  enough  to  make  him  revise  his  opinion. 
Communist  agents  the  world  over  have  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  the  American  people 
not  to  support  "this  dirty  war"  and  by  do- 
ing so,  they  have  been  rather  successful 
in  giving  the  average  American  a  complex 
of  guilt  that  has  Its  clearest  reflections  In 
anti-war  movements  and  the  number  of  17.8. 
draft -dodgers. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  International 
public  opinion  has  also  been  maneuvered 
to  create  as  many  difficulties  as  possible  for 
the  American  administration  within  the 
U.S.  through  what  may  be  called  the  politi- 
cal and  psychological  front.  This,  as  a  rule, 
takes  the  form  of  continued  psychological 
warfare  actions  that  aim  at  the  erosion  of 
popular  confidence  in  Washington  In  the 
handling  of  the  simplest  domestic  develop- 
ment which  ostensibly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

In  the  implementation  of  the  indirect 
strategies,  however,  the  real  decision  Is 
sought  more  often  thanrtiot  at  the  level  of  the 
local  conflict  where  three  decisive  elements 
are  clearly  distinguished:  material  capabili- 
ties, moral  strength,  and  dtiration  of  the 
fighting   period. 

If  one's  material  strength  should  exceed 
that  of  the  enemy  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  other  two  factors  need  not  be  substan- 
tial. If  not,  one  should  be  well  motivated 
and  prepared  for  a  long  struggle.  These  fac- 
tors imluenced  Russian  strategy  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  In  Korea  but  results  varied 
greatly  from  one  case  to  the  other  because 
the  U.S.  reacted  differently  in  each  Instance. 

In  so-called  revolutionary  wars,  the  rebels. 
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as  a  rule,  do  not  have  strong  military  means. 
They,  therefore,  have  to  think  of  their  strug- 
gle in  terms  of  years  and  decades,  hoping  to 
demoralize,  their  opponents.  In  this  context, 
it  seems  only  a  matter  of  course  that  such  a 
conflict  always  is  fought  on  two  equally  Im- 
portant planes:  the  military  plane  and  the 
psychological  plane. 

In  the  present  situation  In  Vietnam,  all 
these  elements  are  clearly  In  evidence.  The 
lower  morale  of  the  Conununlst  troops,  which 
was  very  high  in  the  early  years  of  the  in- 
surrection, is  being  offset  by  an  increasing 
reliance  on  material  means.  And  although 
the  Hanoi  leadership  still  speak  of  contin- 
uing the  fight  for  another  decade  or  two,  in- 
dications are  many  pointing  to  their  desire 
to  reach  a  decision  much  earlier  than  the  end 
of  this  century. 

With  all  of  these  points  in  mind,  I  have 
sketched  a  Vietnam  strategy  that  does  not 
claim  to  be  the  only  one  possible  at  this  time. 
For  all  Its  Imperfections,  let  me  enumerate 
Its  main  points  before  setting  to  the  task  of 
dlECUEElng  its  merits  and  limitations.  This 
strategy,  which  I  would  call  one  of  isolation. 
Includes  seven  steps: 

(1)  Separation  of  the  guerrillas  from  the 
local  population  so  that  their  Infrastructure 
may  be  eliminated;  (2)  Isolation  of  the  local 
and  regional  troops  from  Main  Force  units 
so  that  they  may  not  rely  on  one  another 
and  be  more  easily  destroyed;  (3)  Neutrali- 
zation of  in-oountry  base  areas;  (4)  Neu- 
tralization of  base  areas  In  neighboring 
countries:  (5)  Establishment  of  an  anti- 
Infiltration  barrier  along  the  17th  Parallel 
from  Dong-ha  to  Savannakhet;  (6)  Separa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  front  and  his  rear  by 
an  amphibious  landing  In  the  area  of  VInb 
or  Ha-tlnh;  (7)  Formulation  of  a  Thal-Lao- 
Vlet-Khmer  alliance. 

Most  of  the  measures  enumerated  are 
purely  military  in  character  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  the  Vietnam  problem  en- 
tirely. Prior  to  discussing  them  in  detail, 
let  me  once  again  emphasize  the  total  char- 
acter of  this  our  conflict,  for  the  solution  ot 
which  there  must  be  a  set  ot  social,  economic, 
and  political  measures  likely  to  strengthen 
our  military  position  and  consolidate  otir 
gains  on  the  battlefield. 

At  the  base  ot  the  Strategy  ot  Isolation 
should  be  our  unmitigated  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  service  to  the  people.  Only  It 
the  average  person  Is  convinced  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's good  intentions,  can  be  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  away  from  the  Communists, 
thus  depriving  them  ot  the  opportunity  to 
live  among  the  people  as  fish  in  water.  Only 
then  can  the  legitimate  administration  suc- 
ceed in  eradicating  the  Conununlst  Infra- 
structure in  the  villages  and.  In  so  doing, 
wreck  the  enemy's  strategy  of  encirclement 
ot  the  urban  areas  by  the  countryside. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  enemy  from  the 
people,  the  administration  must  constantly 
make  a  many-pronged  effort  which  should 
not  only  result  in  better  security  and  well- 
'  being  for  the  masses  but  also  must  seek  their 
approval  and  allegiance,  thereby  reducing 
popular  grievances  and  depriving  the  insur- 
gents of  the  condition  sine  qua  non  for 
fostering  subversive  warfare  in  hiding 
among  a  discontented  people.  At  this  point. 
I  should  like  to  recall  the  observations  of  a 
Prench  writer  by  the  name  of  Roger  Trln- 
quier,  author  of  La  Guerre  Modem  (Modern 
Warfare ) .  where  he  shows  himself  to  be  a 
very  shrewd  observer  of  military  develop- 
ments in  modern  times.  Trinquier  suggests 
among  other  things  that  the  problem  ot  rev- 
olutionary wars  can  only  be  solved  by  meet- 
ing the  peoples'  aspirations  with  the  help  of 
a  system  ot  cadres  imbued  with  the  spirit 

ot  public  service. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  once  more  go 

back  to  Lin  Piao's  principle  ot  encirclement 

ot  the  townships  by  the  countryside,  which. 


I  think,  Is  the  basis  of  the  Communists' 
global  strategy  as  well  as  the  one  they  fol- 
low In  limited  conflicts.  Possibly  the  single 
exception,  which  confirms  the  general  rule, 
is  their  Tet  assault  on  the  cities  of  South 
Vietnam  but  they  might  have  embarked  on 
that  road  with  the  hope  ot  gaining  control 
of  the  countryside  as  a  bonus  payment  for 
their  bold  attacks  on  the  cities. 

Against  such  a  strategy,  ours  also  should 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  countryside.  We 
Vietnamese  should  devote  all  our  time,  en- 
ergy and  resources  to  the  Revoluntary  Devel- 
opment program  so  as  to  liberate  the  country- 
side. In  this  undertaking,  the  Malaysian  ex- 
periment can  supply  us  with  many  valuable 
lessons.  Like  the  Kuala  Lumpur  government, 
ours  should  not  shirk  from  strong  measures, 
especially  when  these  constitute  the  only 
answer  to  the  dlfflcxUt  problem  of  population 
control,  without  which  nothing  may  be  un- 
dertaken to  improve  their  standard  of  living 
and  make  them  positively  loyal  to  the  Re- 
public. 

Militarily,  however,  the  liberation  of  the 
countryside  is  Inadequate  as  a  counter  in- 
surgency measure.  It  is  a  matter  ot  common 
knowledge  that  the  Communist  military 
strategy  is  one  combining  guerrilla  and  clas- 
sical warfare,  using  local  troops  for  small 
harassing  actions  and  large  units  infiltrated 
from  North  Vietnam  for  their  major  c^Jera- 
tlons.  If  those  forces  should  be  permitted  to 
complement  one  another,  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict may  last  for  a  very  long  time.  Indeed. 
For  this  reason,  if  we  should  simply  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  guerrilla  elements 
without  containing  the  flow  ot  infiltrators, 
the  result  would  not  be  hard  to  predict.  In- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam  must  be 
checked  completely  if  the  Communist  threat 
is  to  be  brought  under  control  In  the  South. 
It  is  my  view  that  air  raids  over  North 
Vietnam  cannot  completely  Interdict  the  con- 
stant flow  of  arms  and  men  into  South 
Vietnam.  Something  else  must  be  attempted. 
Let  us  now  look  at  a  map  of  Asia  and 
consider  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Philippines,  Malaysia,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  which  at  one  point  or  another  in 
their  recent  histories,  have  been  faced  with 
a  Communist-sponsored  insurrection.  These 
countries  are  either  archipelagoes  or  penin- 
sulas connected  to  the  Asian  continent  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land.  As  Communist  infiltra- 
tion naturally  came  from  the  sea,  the  anti- 
infiltration  task  was  made  much  easier  than 
in  Vietnam. 

In  the  case  of  our  country,  which  has  a 
long  land  frontier  to  the  West  as  well  as  an 
equally  extensive  coastline  to  the  East,  there 
are  many  natural  sea  and  land  corridors  of 
infiltrations,  through  which  the  Communists 
have  l>een  able  to  carry  the  materials  of  war 
to  their  South  Vietnamese  accolytes  much 
more  easily  than  to  their  comrades  in  Ko- 
rea, the  Philippines  and  Malaysia. 

After  trying  many  formulas  to  curb  North 
Vietnamese  infiltration,  the  allies  have  found 
none  to  be  adequate.  It  is  my  view  that  a 
barrier  cutting  through  all  the  main  corridors 
of  infiltration  should  be  established  South  of 
the  17th  Parallel,  going  from  Dong-ha  in 
Quang-tri  Province  to  the  Laotian  city  of 
Savannakhet  on  the  Lao-Thai  border.  Let  me 
also  tell  you  that  this  defensive  system 
should  not  be  a  Maginot  or  Siegfried-type  line 
or  a  curtain  of  barbed  wire.  Rather,  it  should 
be  a  system  of  op>erational  bases  manned  by 
about  three  divisions  ot  troops,  whose  task 
would  be  to  eliminate  Communist  elements 
presently  warring  In  Southern  Laos  and 
threatening  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

This  project  of  a  barrier,  however,  would 
not  be  welcomed  by  the  neutralist  govern- 
ment ot  Laos  as  it  can  be  construed  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  1962  Geneva  Agreement.  Should 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  this  under- 
taking be  Insurmountable,  the  allies  In  Viet- 


nam would  have  yet  another  option:  an  In- 
vasion ot  the  southern  panhandle  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Of  course,  as  the  Republic  ot  Vietnam  does 
not  nurture  any  territorial  ambition,  such  an 
action  would  not  result  in  the  occupation  ot 
North  Vietnamese  land.  The  landing  ot  troops 
North  of  the  present  demarcation  line  be- 
tween the  two  Vietnams  should  simply  aim  at 
Imposing  a  solution  on  Hanoi. 

If  this  option  were  to  be  selected,  the  land- 
ing could  be  made  Just  North  of  the  18th 
Parallel  and  South  of  the  Song-ca  river,  in 
the  area  of  Ben-thuy  from  where  allied  troops 
could  push  through  to  Llnh-cam  and  Nape 
or  from  Llnh-cam  to  the  Mu-gla  Pass,  where 
the  enemy  Is  known  to  concentrate  his  troops 
for  the  Southward  March.  In  short,  the  plan 
would  secure  the  occupation  of  the  general 
area  where  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  begins,  thus 
Interdicting  Communist  inflltratlon  at  Its 
very  source.  Such  a  plan  would  probably  be 
feasible  with  the  deployment  of  three  In- 
fantry divisions  and  two  armored  divisions. 

The  suggested  course  of  action  would  per 
force  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Vietnam  but  the  time 
may  come  when  consideration  of  such  subtle- 
ties of  International  law  will  have  to  give  way 
to  the  requirements  of  the  battlefield,  es- 
pecially if  the  truth  should  dawn  on  policy- 
makers in  allied  countries  that  limits  Imposed 
on  military  commanders  may  forever  deprive 
them  of  the  victory  they  deserve. 

However,  with  or  virlthout  such  an  approach 
to  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  security  of  Indochina  In  the  years 
to  come  can  only  be  assured  by  a  combination 
of  military  and  political  measures  that  should 
ultimately  result  In  a  Thai-Lao-Viet-Khmer 
alliance.  Such  an  alliance  will  sooner  or  later 
come  into  being,  for  all  these  Indochlnese 
states  are  presently  threatened  by  Communist 
Imperialism,  and  regardless  of  their  political 
systems,  will  some  day  recognize  that  a 
united  front  is  the  only  effective  course  to 
counter  Hanoi's  aggression. 

In  other  words,  the  Thai-Lao-Viet-Khmer 
alliance  is  a  strategic  measure  that  could  put 
an  end  to  North  Vietnam's  territorial  and 
ideological  ambitions  by  isolating  the  Hanoi 
regime  from  their  local  communist  hench- 
men. South  Asian  stability  will  then  be  on 
much  safer  ground  and  the  Chinese  threat 
much  less  serious. 

Before  concluding  this  talk,  let  me  reiter- 
ate that  the  present  Vietnam  conflict  Is  total 
In  character,  that  it  demands  a  solution 
which  should  not  only  be  politico-military 
but  also  should  not  neglect  such  other  as- 
pects as  diplomacy,  culture,  education  and 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the 
war  In  Vietnam  has  lasted  long  enough  to 
convince  us  that  a  totally  new  approach 
should  be  devised  to  successfully  counter  the 
Communist  danger.  Successful  we  must  be, 
for  otherwise  there  will  be  more  Vietnams  in 
the  years  to  come.  The  current  disturbances 
In  Thailand  constitute,  I  think,  the  most  elo- 
quent proof  that  the  Reds  have  not  in  any 
way  abandoned  their  final  aim  of  world  con- 
quest— in  spite  of  their  loud  protests  of  ad- 
herence to  the  notion  of  co-existence. 

So  long  as  poverty  prevails  in  the  world. 
Communist  agents  can  easily  start  subversive 
wars  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  have  and  have-not  nations,  Lin 
Piao's  "encirclement  of  the  townships  by  the 
countryside"  still  stands  the  chance  ot  lead- 
ing Communism  to  a  global  victory.  F^r,  on 
a  global  plane,  "the  townships"  are  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica and  "the  countryside"  consists  of  the  un- 
dwdeveloped  countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  World  domination  by  Peking, 
thus,  is  a  definite  possibility  we  have  to 
counter  at  any  cost. 
The  Free  World,  just  in  order  to  survive. 
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sboald  <l«inoiu[tr»t«  uxiity  and  determination. 
United,  we  are  very  strong,  and  determined 
to  be  free,  we  will  remain  free.  But  we  have 
to  close  ranks  now  and  stop  Uckerlng  among 
ouraelvee  for  petty  cause*.  A  united  front  Is 
our  sole  road  to  salvation,  for  we  must  re- 
member that  the  enemy  Is  still  pretty  much 
alive  and  waiting  for  a  propitious  moment  to 
strike  what  may  be  the  coup  de  griee  for  our 
cherished  Uberty. 

If  we  are  imlted.  It  will  not  be  very  difficult 
to  dense  an  effective  global  strategy  to 
counter  the  Communist  peril.  It  Is  my  hum- 
ble view  that  antl-Communlst  fighters  should 
drive  this  point  home  to  their  governmenu 
and  peoples,  for  realization  of  this  verity  Is 
the  prerequisite  for  the  crystallization  of  an 
antl-Communlst  strategy  that  may  contain 
the  Reds  and  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
to  leave  free  nations  alone. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

MfSSACS  PaoM  His  Excd-lxnct  Park.  Chunc 
He*  to  the  Sscokb  World  Ajrn-Coit«fu- 

ittST     hEACVt     CONmCNCS,     DaCZMBSS     16, 

10«8 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  delegates,  ladles 
Mid  g«BUemen!  I  express  my  sincere  appre- 
al»tU>a-to  all  of  you  for  your  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  p>eace  and  security  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  during  the  past 
year.  You  have  fought  against  Communist 
aggression  and  brigandage  with  firm  deter- 
mination under  the  spirit  of  the  charter 
adopted  at  the  Inaugural  meeting  of  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  League. 

During  the  50  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1017.  the  Incon- 
sistency between  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
munism has  been  clearly  proved,  and  they 
still  hope  to  subjugate  the  entire  world  by 
subversion  or  open  aggression. 

During  the  past  year  alone.  Soviet  Russia 
Invaded  Czechoslovakia  with  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  to  crush  a  reviving  desire  for  freedom 
so  deeply  cherished  by  the  Czechs:  North 
Vietnam  continues  its  acU  of  hostility;  and 
Comntunlst  North  Korea  adds  to  Its  efforte 
to  Infiltrate  our  free  republic  In  the  vain 
hope  of  overthrowing  our  freely  elected 
government. 

The  threat  of  Communist  China  against 
all  Asian  countries  continues  to  increase. 

It  la  our  task  to  come  to  the  aid  of  all 
those  who  are  so  heroically  fighting  against 
Communist  aggression.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
us  to  pledge  ourselves  In  unity  to  persevere 
at  all  coete  until  the  monstrous  red  shadow 
of  communism  has  been  replaced  by  the 
light  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Honorable  delegates!  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League  has 
a  very  great  part  to  play  in  the  crusade  for 
world  freedom.  In  each  of  your  countries  It 
Is  you  who  will  guide,  instruct  and  lead 
your  people.  It  Is  you  who  will  work  for  In- 
ternational unity.  I  fervently  pray  for  your 
success  In  this  great  task  for  which  you  have 
so  courageously  volunteered.  You  are.  Indeed, 
volunteers  for  freedom! 

History  of  mankind  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  Justice.  Victory  wlU  be  God's  re- 
ward to  those  who  fought  for  the  Jtistlce. 
It  Is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  successful 
completion  of  this  conference  will  betir  valu- 
able fruit  of  eventual  victory  over  com- 
munism. 

9tai«o  Past  in  Pakis  Talks 
(By  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 
A  recent  trip  to  South  Vietnam  has  con- 
vinced m*  that  IX  we're  to  achieve  victory 
in  Vietnam,  our  representatives  must  hold 
and  stand  fast  In  the  Paris  peace  talks.  This 
conclusion  is  baaed  on  discussions  I  was 
privileged  to  enjoy  with  Vletnimssi  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  Prims  MlnliHr  Tran 
Van  Houng.  UJS.  Ambassador  BUavorth 
Bunker,  and  scores  of  others  grappling  wltii 


the  problem  In  Saigon.  Anything  less  than  a 
principled  and  courageous  stand  at  Parts  will 
mean  eventual  disaster  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam and  throughout  southeast  Asia. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Vietnam  In  D»- 
cember  was  threefold:  fact-finding,  seirlos 
as  an  observer  at  both  the  World  AnU-Oom- 
munlst  League  Conference  and  that  of  the 
Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst  League,  and 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  fundamental 
Issues  with  people  at  the  highest  levels  In 
this  war  area.  My  purpose  was  more  than 
adequately  realized,  and  the  politico-eco- 
nomic knowledge  I  acquired  at  first  hand  Is 
precloxis  In  Itself.  This  was  obtained  not  only 
from  the  reams  of  material  given  me  but 
also  from  conversations  with  delegates  to  the 
conferences,  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
members  at  the  Presidential  Palace,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  AVN,  General  Cao  Van  Vlen,  and 
others  at  various  dinners  and  business  meet- 
ings. 

In  a  sense,  Saigon  Is  less  secure  than  other 
parts  of  South  Vietnam.  As  the  capitol  of 
this  coiirageoua  and  rapidly  developing  Re- 
public. It  is  the  chief  target  for  Infiltration. 
subversion,  and  terrorism  on  the  part  of  the 
Red  aggressors,  which  proximately  embraces 
totalitarian  Hanoi  and  Ite  twin  arms,  the 
poUtlcal  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
guerrilla  Viet  Cong,  and  ultimately  Includes 
Red  China  and  the  chief  tangible  supporter, 
Russian  Moscow.  Bombardmente  by  our  B53s 
were  heard  dally  and  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  Despite  the  obvious  risks  of 
attending  such  International  conferences  In 
Saigon  at  this  time,  the  armed  protection 
provided  by  the  President  seemed  ample.  Only 
one  delegate  was  assassinated,  and  one  per- 
manently maimed  as  a  result  of  a  thrown 
grenade. 

In  two  addresses  to  the  WACL  conference 
I  emphasized  the  primacy  of  the  threat  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonialism  in  Asia 
and  the  necessity  for  a  strong  position 
against  any  concessions  to  the  Red  aggressors 
in  Paris.  On  the  basis  of  my  own  work  The 
Vulnerable  Russians,  an  autographed  copy 
of  which  was  presented  to  President  Thleu. 
I  also  stressed  the  captive  nation  status  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  vulnerabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Russians  who  are  the  main  backers  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Incidentally,  the  President  was 
particularly  Intrigued  by  the  Jacket  of  The 
Vulnerable  Russians  because  of  lu  chess 
game  overtones.  A  fundamental  fact,  which 
la  too  frequently  Ignored  in  American  dis- 
cussions on  Vietnam,  is  that  the  Red-spon- 
sored Vietnam  war  is  an  Integral  and  in- 
separable part  of  the  global  conflict.  One 
among  many  of  th*  gross  myths  circulated 
in  this  country,  both  by  calculating  Commu- 
nlsU  and  their  New  Left  associates  and  by 
well-meaning  but  uninformed  Americana,  is 
that  this  "dirty  war"  is  an  isolated  phenome- 
non. 

Another  occasion  during  which  I  stressed 
this  and  other  myths  circulating  in  the 
United  States  was  the  dinner  hoeted  by  Gen- 
eral Vlen.  It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the 
response  to  the  General's  address  and  also 
to  moderate  the  questions  and  answers.  I 
dwelled  heavUy  on  the  classical  Russian 
pattern  of  total  war  as  seen  in  Vietnam.  Most 
Americans  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
mythical  "George  Washington"  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
whose  hands  reak  with  the  blood  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  patriotic  Vietnamese 
who  also  fought  against  French  colonialism. 
Is  a  graduate  of  Moscow's  political  warfare 
school,  the  Far  Eastern  University.  In  this 
case,  the  classical  pattern  encompasses  the 
myths  of  this  being  simply  a  civil  war,  the 
NLF  being  an  indigenous  contender  of  the 
democratlcaUy  elected  Saigon  government, 
the  spurious  "George  Washington"  being  a 
Vietnamese  nationalist  and  an  Independent 
agent,  the  Americans  being  "ImperiaUste" 
and  "aggressors"  ete.  Substantially,  this  pat- 
tern has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again — 


in  Eastern  Europe,  China,  Korea,  Cuba  ete. — 
and  the  basic  question  is  simply  how  many 
more  lessons  do  we  need  to  learn  about  the 
enemy,  his  Intentions,  and  his  designer 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  classical  Russian  pat- 
tern, executed  In  this  case  by  Hanoi,  extends 
to  the  diplomatic  domain  as  well  as  to 
others.  Diplomacy  is  an  operational  instru- 
ment of  valuable  import  for  Red  political 
warriors  as  Is  economics,  military  science, 
propaganda  and  a  host  of  other  activities.  As 
I  pointed  out  In  one  of  my  Saigon  addressee. 
"The  Red  totalitarian  axis  of  Moeoow- 
Peklng-Hanoi  is  attempting  to  achieve  at  the 
conference  table  what  it  has  been  unable  to 
attain  on  the  battlefield."  The  Vietnam  war 
can  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  if 
we  hold  in  Paris  and  permit  the  military  to 
secure  South  Vietnam.  This  means  that  in 
Paris  our  representatives  must  refuse  recog- 
nition to  the  NLF,  a  paper  political  organi- 
zation, as  a  separate  bargaining  entity  and. 
above  ail,  to  accede  to  any  coalition  govern- 
ment idea.  The  history  of  Eastern  Europe  Is 
replete  with  the  driving  wedge  of  coalition- 
ism  leading  to  Red  takeovers.  This  Is '  the 
objective  Moscow.  Peking,  and  Hanoi  seek, 
and  they're  depending  on  past  American  ex- 
perience, impatience,  and  losses,  as  well  as 
persistent  antl-Vletnam  war  propaganda  and 
demonstrations  in  the  United  States,  to 
achieve  this  goal.  My  theory  in  this  context 
is  that  Moscow  is  increasingly  feeling  the 
economic  burden  of  supporting  Hanoi  and 
with  Its  mounting  costa  in  the  Middle  East, 
would  like  to  realize  relief  through  American 
appeasement  In  Paris.  Seeing  things  In  bal- 
ance and  perspective  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
this  situation.  The  tour  to  Saigon  aHorded 
this  to  me. 

Resolution  in  Suypoar  or  the  10th  Anni- 

versaet   or   THk   Captivk   Nations   Week. 

JuLT  13-19, 1M9 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  since  1959 — when 
the  UJS.  Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  and  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  signed  It  into  Public  Law  88-00 — 
All  Conununist  Capitols  have  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  Annual  Week  as  being  Inimical 
to  their  fundamental  interests:  and  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  to  the  mounting  con- 
sternation of  Moscow,  Pelplng,  Havana  and 
others,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Movement 
has  steadily  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  President  in  this  decade  has  Issued  a 
proclamation  in  behalf  of  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  every  captive  nation  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  Soviet  Union.  Asia  and  Cuba: 

In  the  belief  that  the  movement  to  sup- 
port freedom  and  liberation  of  all  captive 
nations  has  now  taken  hold  in  numerous 
other  countries  In  the  free  world  as  evi- 
denced by  week  observances  in  the  Republic 
of  China.  Korea,  Argentina.  Australia  and  a 
number  of  other  countries: 

Maintaining  that,  for  the  security  of  the 
free  world  and  for  cold  war  victory  over  the 
deadly  forces  of  communism  and  Sino-Soviet, 
Russian  imperlo-colonlaUsm,  it  Is  indispens- 
able for  all  free  men  regularly  to  make 
known  their  determination  never  to  acquiesce 
to  the  permanent  captivity  of  the  27  nations 
In  the  red  empire; 

The  Second  Conference  of  the  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League  now  resolves  that: 

The  League  and  tte  members  and  asso- 
ciated groups  will  exert  every  effort  to  make 
the  10th  Anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  on  July  13-19,  1969,  the  most  success- 
ful yet  by: 

1.  Urging  each  head  of  state  to  Issue  a 
captive  week  ix-oclamation  patterned  after 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

3.  Conducting  observances  of  the  Week  in 
member  countries  and  utilizing  all  media  so 
that  our  combined  message  wiU  be  conveyed 
to  the  Captive  Nations;  and 
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3.  Dispatching  the  published  results  of  this 
event  to  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  their  appro- 
priate transmission  to  the  United  States 
Congress  and  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Submitted  by  Rama  Swarup,  Chief  Dele- 
gation, India. 

Vixtnamksk  Delegation's  Position  on  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  while  the  world 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
the  communiste  in  South  Vietnam  abusing 
the  name  of  deliberation  continue  terrorist 
acta,  assassination  to  kill  countless  women 
and'innocent  children.  In  western  countries: 
Americans  bored  with  the  lasting  war  begin 
to  put  forth  Inaccurate  policies.  A  great 
number  of  political  leaders  as  well  as  reli- 
gious onee  hypnotized  by  communist  prop- 
aganda support  peace  by  requesting  for  the 
UJS.  bombing  halt.  Invisibly,  they  have  en- 
couraged the  communiste  to  prolong  terror- 
Ism  and  assassination. 

On  November  1,  1968  right  after  President 
Johnson's  order  to  halt  bombing  over  Hanoi, 
the  government  and  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  though  they  did 
not  oppose  the  bombing  halt,  professed  their 
position.  The  westerners  hypnotized  by  the 
communiste  were  astonished,  thinking  that 
the  Vietnamese  government  was  so  strict. 
They  made  such  criticism:  Why  can't  you 
live  together  in  peace  and  forget  enmity 
while  you  are  also  Vietnamese.  In  Europe,  the 
Communist  parties  of  Italy.  France,  Belgium, 
ete.  .  .  .  still  remain  In  the  community  of 
these  nations. 

These  mistakes  exist  so  long  as  you  are  un- 
aware of  the  true  nature  of  conununlsm.  espe- 
cially Mao-Tse-Tung  communism  and  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  communism.  The  French  communiste 
and  the  Italian  communiste  carry  on  their 
struggles  in  the  observance  of  law  and  poli- 
tics. The  Soviet  communiste,  communist 
China,  and  the  Vietnamese  communiste  step 
by  step  use  their  armed  forces  In  terrorist 
acte  and  assassination  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Communiste  of  1917,  always  follow  the 
same  way : 

1.  Internally,  they  kUl  every  non-commu- 
nist element  and  deny  whatever  form  of  op- 
position. (The  Soviet  invasion  in  Czecho- 
slovakia is  a  typical  example). 

2.  Externally,  they  make  Incessant  expan- 
sion. Russia  entirely  respecte  this  project  of 
expansion  of  the  Tzarlst  regime.  Mao-Tse- 
Tung  on  the  other  hand  dlrecte  his  view  to 
Southeast  Asia,  India.  South  America.  Africa. 

Strategically  the  Communiste  always  carry 
on  the  program  on  external  organization  be- 
ginning with  all  forms  of  coalition.  Libera- 
tion to  Isolate  and  antagonize  opposite 
parties  among  themselves.  When  holding  the 
power  to  govern,  they  kill  the  elemente  which 
have  closely  cooperated  with  them  (Coup 
d'Etat  in  Prague  in  1948) . 

Where  armed  force  does  not  prevail  the 
Communiste  make  temporary  peace  and  real- 
ize the  strategy  of  one  step  backward  for 
the  sake  of  two  steps  forward. 

In  Viet  Nam,  the  Indochlnese  Communiste 
under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  leadership  have  accu- 
rately executed  this  strategy: 

After  the  birth  of  the  Communist  party  on 
January  6,  1031  In  Hong  Kong,  the  commu- 
nist elemente  were  taught  that  If  they  were 
captured  by  the  French  secret  agente,  what 
they  would  say  was  to  denounce  the  nation- 
alist elemente,  their  accomplices. 

In  1942,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  vowed  to  Join  Viet- 
nam each  Mang  Dong  Mlnh  Hoi  (a  United 
National  Front)  assigned  to  set  up  cells  in 
the  North,  HO  deceived  Nguyen  Hal  Than, 
Truong  Bol  Cong  ete.  ...  In  placing  the 
resistance  organization  under  the  direction 
of   the   communist   cadres.   Only  until   the 


Conference  at  Lieu  Chau  was  held,  Ho  began 
his  professed  treachery. 

In  1946,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Chinese 
troops  and  with  the  threat  of  the  French, 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  set  up  a  national  communist 
government  to  lull  the  nationalist  elemente. 
As  soon  as  they  come  to  terms  with  the 
French  (convention  de  Fontainebleau ) ,  the 
communiste  use  all  th«r  force  to  destroy 
all  nationalist  parties.  The  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple still  remember  the  evente  concerning  On 
Nhu  Hau,  Vlnh  Yen.  Yen  Bay,  the  Troskyte 
cadres  Duong  Bach  Mai,  Ta  Thu  Thau.  Tran 
Van  Thach,  the  nationalist  leaders.  Hoa  Hao 
Pope  Huynh  Phu  So.  Ho  Van  Nga.  Nguyen 
Van  Sam,  Truong  Tu  Anh. 

In  1954,  bored  with  the  everlasting  resist- 
ance the  Communiste  signed  an  agreement 
on  the  division  of  VN.  But  at  that  time,  they 
disperse  their  underground  cadres,  hide 
their  weapons  to  prepare  for  the  present 
aggression. 

In  ia62.  the  Communiste  signed  the  Lao- 
tian Agreement  so  as  to  employ  Laotian 
territory  to  send  men  and  weapons  to  South 
VN. 

The  world  opinion  is  unaware  of  the  com- 
munist preparations  since  1950.  At  the  time, 
the  Communist  China  made  up  a  free  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand  in  Yung  Nam.  The 
North  Vietnamese  communiste  on  the  other 
hand  prepared  for  the  Infiltration  into  Laos; 
they  recruited  the  guerrlla  war  experienced 
platoon  leaders  dyed  their  teeth  black  had 
them  practice  chewing  bitter  nut.  smoking 
black  tobacco.  These  cadres  were  sent  to  Sam 
women,  disguising  themselves  as  Laotian 
Nua.  Xleng  Khuang  and  married  Laotian 
people.  That  is  Laotian  Liberation  Front 
namely  Pathet  Laos  whose  leader  Souphana 
Phouvong  set  his  headquarters  at  Do  Luong 
(Nghe  An   north   of   Central   Vietnam). 

They  have  forgotten  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
an  efficient  aide  of  Borodine.  who  had  been 
elected  Political  Commissar  of  South  East 
Asia    for    a    long   time. 

Therefore,  we  must  understand  the  inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam  as  inevitable  since 
South  Vietnam  obstructs  the  Communist 
expansion. 

Therefore,  this  war  is  only  the  first  step 
of  communist  Mao  Tse  Tung's  scheme  of 
expansion. 

Therefore,  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  Is  also  the  struggle  to  protect  this  out- 
post of  the  Free  World. 

Today  when  the  world  opinion  is  misled, 
when  the  Americans  are  weary  under  the 
pressure  of  various  peace  movemente,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  Indonesia  are  still  wor- 
rying about  whether  they  should  go  all  out 
against  Communism  or  not?  Accept  a  neu- 
trality is  only  the  beginning  of  a  surrender 
and  letting  the  communiste  annihilate  us. 
When  has  this  present  war  restarted?  After 
1954,  the  underground  communist  cadres 
gradually  consolidated  their  organization  in 
the  rural  area.  From  1958.  assassinations  be- 
gan. In  December  1960,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  was  organized.  The  communiste 
had  converted  the  previous  policies  of  the 
United  Vietnam  Front  into  those  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  At  that  time,  the 
U.S.  had  not  Intervened  in  Vietnam.  The  U.S. 
only  helped  settling  the  refugees  and  their 
help  was  of  a  completely  social  and  economic 
nature.  There  was  no  "foreign  invasion"  and 
there  was  no  need  for  a  liberation.  The  com- 
muniste continued  increasing  their  infiltra- 
tion of  troops  and  arms.  In  December  1964. 
the  Maddox  was  attacked.  In  January  1965.  a 
number  of  U.S.  installations  in  Vietnam  at 
Danang  were  shelled.  Only  then  that  the  U.S. 
started  bombing  the  North  as  a  retaliatory 
measure.  In  April  1965,  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  formally  requested  military  help 
from  the  U.S.  in  order  to  efficiently  protect 
freedom. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  only  came  to  Viet- 


nam on  the  request  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. How  could  this  act  be  branded  as  an 
"American  Invasion". 

This  Is  also  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  political  circle,  especially  the 
excessive  honesty  of  our  American  friends. 
On  an  International  scale  the  Government 
and  also  the  U.S.  politicians  have  turned 
themselves,  into  the  masters  of  this  present 
war.  The  communiste  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  short  coming,  and  led  many  people 
within  the  Free  World  to  criticize  the  U.S. 
as  a  powerful  country  in  the  process  ol  anni- 
hilating a  tiny  North  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  everyone  knows  that  the  U.S.  only 
wages  a  limited  war  with  limited  means  in 
order  to  "halt  all  expanding  invasion". 

Due  to  these  misunderstandings  of  the 
U.S.  politicians,  due  to  the  one-sided  reason- 
ing of  many  political  and  religious  leaders  of 
America  and  Europe,  the  Vietnam  war  now 
has  been  considered  as  a  U.S.-North  Vietnam 
war. 

Prom  this  basic  error,  a  "solution  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war"  has  been  wrongly  initi- 
ated. 

How  can  there  be  negotiations  when  war 
has  never  been  declared? 

How  can  we  talk  of  a  U.S.-North  Vietnam 
negotiation  when  the  U.S.  Is  only  invited  to 
help  South  Vietnam? 

How  can  there  be  negotiations  when  there 
is  no  invader  on  the  onp  hand,  and  the  will- 
ingness to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  on  the  other? 

How  can  there  be  negotiations  when  we  al- 
ready know  that  whenever  thirsty  commu- 
nism remains,  there  will  be  no  permanent 
peace? 

How  can  there  be  negotiations  when  the 
cease  fire  agreement  signed  at  Pan  Mun  Jom 
have  extended  from  1952  to  the  present? 

How  can  negotiations  bring  fruitful  resulte 
when  Germany  has  been  parted  since  1945, 
when  the  North  Korea  and  South  Korea 
situation  still  remain  a  concern? 

There  can  be  no  real  peace  when  only 
temporary  armistice  is  possible. 

How  can  we  deceive  ourselves  when  the 
Western  Bloc  has  not  clearly  recognized  the 
situation. 

When  the  hot  War  stops,  the  cold  war  will 
continue. 

The  cease  fire  Is  only  a  temporary  appease- 
ment between  communism  and  the  Free 
World. 

When  the  Vietnam  furnace  momentarily 
stops,  another  furnace  in  Thailand  or  some- 
where else  will  start. 

If  our  aspirations  for  peace  are  excessive. 
If  we  only  dream  of  construction,  sooner  or 
later,  we  will  have  to  face  another  total  war 
created  by  the  communists  that  will  be  even 
more  ferocious  than  the  II  World  War. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Thpough  the  above  presentation,  you  have 
probably  understood  our  position  on  peace 
for  the  Vietnamese  people : 

1 — The  prime  condition  must  be  that 
North  Vietnam  has  to  engage  In  a  solemn 
and  direct  discussion  with  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Intervene  only  on  the 
request  of  Vietnam,  therefore,  a  U.S.  North 
Vietnam  negotiation  Is  infeaslble. 

2 — The  basic  condition  Is  the  return  to 
the  condition  after  the  1954  Agreement: 

(a)  Re-establish  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

(b)  Re-establish  enlarged  family  relation. 

(c)  Stop  the  cold  war,  the  two  parts  will 
concentrate  their  efforte  In  construction, 
stop  all  attacks,  each  to  his  own  part,  free 
choice  of  friends,  the  laws  have  been  de- 
clared, the  constitution  has  been  adopted, 
each  part  will  keep  Ite  own  sovereignty. 

(d)  The  unification  will  wait  until  time 
erases  all  hatred,  until  the  North  sincerely 
refrains  from  using  force,  until  the  people 
m  the  two  parts  can  freely  and  truly  use 
their  voting  privilege. 
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(e)  Brery  Soath  VletiiJU«M««  c«n  Ut«  In 
thla  natton.  and  mU  of  their  cItU  rtgbta  If 
they  respect  the  ConaUtution  adopted  on 
1  April  1097. 

(f)  Adopting  the  abore  conditions,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  foreign  countries  wlU 
gradually  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  troops  will  be  sent 
back  to  the  North.  A  Joint  committee  com- 
posed of  represenUUves  of  North  Vietnam, 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
Nations  wUl  be  set  up  to  control  the  with- 
drawal. 

The  troops  of  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  nations  have  come  to  this  country 
upon  the  requeet  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  therefore  any  more  of  these  troops 
should  be  arranged  between  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  these 
friendly  countries  so  that  the  withdrawal 
will  not  cause  any  trouble  and  particularly 
will  not  give  a  chance  to  North  Vietnam  to 
launch  a  surprise  attack.  The  Republic  of 
Vietnam  has  right  to  request  a  number  of 
the  allied  forces  to  stay  at  a  number  of  bases 
until  the  goodwill  required  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  be  clearly  proved.  The  armed 
forces  -of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  will  be 
■tieugttaened,  which  I*  however  the  Internal 
tMaXn  of  thla  country. 

The  above  basic  points  represent  our  stand 
in  the  following  problems  which  have  been 
always  faced  by  the  Vietnamese. 

1.  The  Coalition  Problem:  As  experienced 
In  the  p>ast,  we  have  adopted  coalition  with 
the  communist  for  two  times.  We  under- 
stand that  the  North  Vietnam  communist 
win  never  cease  to  get  use  of  Its  power  or 
accept  a  lawful  political  struggle  like  other 
communists  In  Europe  and  America. 

2.  The  General  Election:  The  concept  of 
one  man  one  vote  will  be  considered  only 
In  a  country  where  the  people  may  be  really 
empowered  to  vote.  In  Vietnam,  this  right 
Is  deprived  of  by  communist  terrorism  and 
assassination  and  consequently  the  result  of 
the  election  will  be  easily  attained  by  them- 
selves. 

The  concept  of  one  man  one  vote  will  be 
valid  only  when  It  Is  covered  by  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
The  people  will  have  civil  right  when  the 
cmnmunlst  m'  Its  menace  stlU  exists. 

3.  The  Ceaae-Fire:  The  Vietnam  war  has 
no  front  line,  Communist  Cadres  have  Infil- 
trated by  small  groups  everywhere.  A  cease- 
fire will  mean  the  withdrawal  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  from  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  centralization 
of  the  allied  forces  In  one  base.  The  armed 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  will  con- 
tinue their  mission  In  re-establlahlng  order 
and  carrying  out  police  operation  within  the 
border. 

4.  The  Guarantee :  Peace  should  be  guaran- 
teed. Who  will  Insure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  which  will  be  re- 
moved to  Cambodia  or  Laos  and  will  return 
right  after  that? 

The  International  Control  Committee  has 
proved  Its  incapability.  The  United  Nations 
is  not  recognized  by  North  Vietnam.  The 
Armed  forces  of  the  friendly  nations  are  con- 
sidered the  guarantee  as  required.  The  allied 
forces  may  be  requested  by  ourselves  to  leave 
a  maximum  strength  of  100,000  people  to 
control  the  Cambodian  and  Laos  frontiers 
and  along  the  17th  parallel.  The  North  Viet- 
nam may  have  the  same  control  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border  with  the  help  of  the 
Russian  or  Polish  troops. 

5.  The  Negotiation:  After  the  exchange  of 
the  family  Information  will  be  adopted  by 
both  sides,  the  economic  transactions  will 
be  arranged  and  carried  out  step  by  step  pro- 
vided that  such  relations  should  not  be  ex- 
ploited for  propaganda  purpose  by  any  side. 

The  cultural  relation  wUl  be  reconsidered 


as  the  coBU^unutpropaganda  Is  prohibited 
in  the  Republic  of  yietnam. 

Ladles  and  Oexvlfemen, 

Being  the  so^(ier  fighting  for  freedom,  we 
understand  too  well  the  communist  deceit- 
ful scheme. 

After  careful  study,  we  need  to  make  all 
peoples  of  the  world  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  true  natxire  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

If  you  accomplish  such  mission,  you  h*Te 
not  only  reallsUcally  support  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  but  alao  fought  for  the  Peace  for 
mankind. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MONACAH,  on  February  6.  for  15 
minutes;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pascell,  on  May  20.  for  60  min- 
utes: to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  certain  pertinent  material. 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCluke)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  30  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 6. 

Mr.  RoBisoir.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  10 
minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CuNWiNCHAM  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McClory),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour,  on  February  18. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  for  Thursday,  February 
6;  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Howard)  .  to  follow  Mr.  Howard's 
special  order  of  today. 

Mr.  Adams  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  How- 
ard), to  follow  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford  during  the  special  order  of 
Mr.  Howard  of  today. 

Mr.  Gross  to  extend  his  remarks  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  vote  on  the  ad- 
journment resolution. 

Mr.  Hall  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately preceding  the  vote  on  the 
adjournment  resolution. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClurb)  to  extend  tbeir 


remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Record : ) 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mrs.  Mat. 

Mr.  Lancen. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  QuiB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mizx. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Dehnet. 
Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  KXTYKEICDALL. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  minoia  In  two  in- 
st&nccs. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  ZwACR. 
Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Wtman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  McClxtbe. 
Mr.  Mtebs. 
Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Beat  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Abends. 
Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:  ) 

Mr.  OUara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DnrcELL. 

Mr.  Casey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fbassb. 

Mr.  PUQUA. 

Mrs.  OairriTHS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  seven  Instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Cel^er  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  BocGS. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  Delaney  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Perkins  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Ullmam  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  PxppxK. 


Mr.  Frizoel  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 


of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  01-15). 
Referred  to  the  Hoxise  Calendar. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  769.  An  act  to  name  the  bridge  to  be 
constructed  across  the  Mississippi  River 
linking  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri 
in  honor  of  a  former  Member  of  the  House. 
Robert  A.  •Fats'  Everett;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moticMi  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  6,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

484.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

485.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

486.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  requirements  contracting  and  other  as- 
pects of  smEill  purchases  In  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

487.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  State  Technical 
Services  for  fiscal  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Fed- 
eral CJommiinlcatlons  Commission  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conmierce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMEU:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
89.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Rq^resentatlves  to  change  the  name 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6167.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Northern  District  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
may  hold  court  at  Rockford,  111.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6168.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Flsberles. 

H.R.  6169.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  square  758  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  Building; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  6170.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  AYRES   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QtriE)  : 
H.R.  6171.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education  and  Manpower;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
H.R.  6172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6173.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deferment  of  police  officers  from 
training  and  service  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6174.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6175.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor,  City  Council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R.  6176.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  6177.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences  to 
vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  6178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Adminis- 
trative Counsel  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6179.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren and  others  from  accidental  death  or  In- 
Jury  by  authorizing  safety  closures  to  be  re- 
quired for  drug  containers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  provide  safe  packaging  of 
toxic  household  substances  In  order  to  pro- 
tect children;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.B.  6181.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    persons    Injured    by    certain 


criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6182.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  scien- 
tists through  a  naUonal  program  of  Institu- 
tional grants  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and    Astronautics. 

H.R.  6183.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  tunend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6185.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  ad- 
ditional Income  exemption  of  $1,200  for  a 
taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  a  student  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  to  l!ie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ABBrrr,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Btrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cabell, 
Mr.   Carter,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.   Gettys, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Pir- 
NiE,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Stcbblefield. 
Mr.  Utt,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  6186.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  tmder 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  6187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  6188.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the   appellate   review   of   sentences   imposed 
m  criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Commitiee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

ByMr.  BOLLING: 
H.R.  6189.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.6190.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  improvements  on  the  Blue 
River,  vicinity  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kans. 
In  the  interest  of  fiood  control,  water  quality 
control,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  6191.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons  who  are 
18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6192.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRAT: 
H.R.  6193:  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  invoicing, 
and  false  advertising  of  decorative  wood  and 
simulated  wood  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  6194.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  loss  carry- 
over rules  where  an  Insurance  company  be- 
comes taxable  as  a  different  type  of  insurance 
company;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  OABXT: 

HJL  61M.  A  bUl  to  MtMnd  tltla  n  of  Um 
Social  Security  Act  so  m  to  Ub«naiM  th« 
oondltloo*  gOTomlnc  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
■ons  to  r«c«tT*  dlaablllty  insvirknc*  benefit* 
tbereunder-,  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana. 

H  Jl.  81M.  A  b(U  to  Mnwid  Utl«  IV  of  tbe 
Soetal  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provlalone 
llmltlngtbe  number  of  children  with  re- 
spect tSwhom  Federal  payments  may  be 
made  under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CRAMSR; 

H  Jl.  0107.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
tbe  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Fed- 
eral felony  commltteed  with  a  firearm;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  61B8.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  In- 
Testlgatlve  detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  involvement  in.  or  linowledge 
of.  Federal  crimes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  eiM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  modify  the  pro- 
visions rflAtlng  to  taxes  on  wagering  to  in- 
sure the  gj^nstltutlonal  rights  of  taxpayers, 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and 
(or  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  (for  blmaeU 
and  Mr.  McClost)  : 

H.R  Saoo  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  second-class  and  third-class  mail- 
ing permits  of  mall  users  who  have  used 
these  permits  systematically  in  the  mailing 
of  obscene,  sadistic,  lewd,  or  pandering  mall 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  DELANET : 

HR.  6201.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene ntatter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6303.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  (1.680 
to  t3.000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permuted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  6303.  A  bill  to  prevent  vesseU  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carry- 
ing cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  ISr  Pn- 
KiNS,  Mr.  Oaydos.  Mr.  Oanuels  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr. 
BtTBTON  of  California,  Mr.  ScRrtm, 
Mr.  CAasT.  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey) : 

H  R.  6304.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove tbe  protections  (or  the  interests  of 
participants  in  and  beneficiaries  of  employee 
welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL 

H.R.  6305.  A  bill  to  require  that  any  re- 
cording of  any  song  or  other  verbal  material 
set  to  music  which  Is  sold  In  Interstate  com- 
merce be  accompanied  by  a  printed  copy  at 
the  words  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  6306.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6307.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  minimum  in- 
come tax  on  certain  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions with  subetantlal  Incomes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H Jl.  8308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  Increase  from  8600 
to  81.300  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  tl^e  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  6300.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  ttje  Ooddard  rocket 
launching  site  In  accordance  wtth>^e  act  of 
August  35.  1016,  as  amended  and^~SVipple- 
mented:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6310.  A  bill  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  by  amending  tbe  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosnxetlc  Act  for  the  purpoee  of 
strengthening  and  facilitating  mutual  co- 
operation and  assistance,  including  training 
of  personnel.  In  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement o(  that  act  and  o(  State  and  local 
laws  relating  to  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos- 
metics, and  (or  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8311.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  as  to  improve  the  sa(ety 
and  reliability  of  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6313  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  robbery  of  a 
cooperative  bank,  which  is  a  member  of  tbe 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  a  crime;  to  the 
Committee    on    tbe   Judiciary. 

H.R.  6313.  A  bin  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  addition- 
al employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6314.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tbe  orderly 
marketing  of  artlclee  Imported  into  tbe 
United  States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basU  for 
tbe  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supply- 
ing nations  a  (air  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  In  the  U.S.  market;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJ{.  6315.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing In  urban  poverty  areas  for  low  Income 
and  lower  middle  income  persons;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  6318.  A  bUl  to  establlah  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  tbe  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  hU.  OOWNINO: 

H.R  6317.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  mea>bers  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  year*  of  service,  and  (or 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6318.  A  bUI  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  fish 
and  wildlife,  or  tbe  coastal  economy  posed 
by  certain  releases  of  fiulds  or  other  sub- 
stances carried  in  oceangoing  vessels,  and  for 
otber  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJi.  6310.  A  blU  to  provide  the  CoMt 
Ouard  with  authority  to  conduct  research 
and  development  for  the  purpoee  of  dealing 
with  the  release  of  harmful  fiulds  carried  in 
vessels:  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6330.  A  bill  to  provide  (or  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R  8331.  A  bill  to  malnUin  and  Improve 
tbe  Income  of  producers  of  crude  pine  gum. 
to  stabilize  production  of  crude  pine  gum, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  EDWARDS  of  CalUomU: 

Hit.  6223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  meeting  ttie 


manpower  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  through  a  completely  volun- 
tary system  of  enlistments,  and  to  further 
Improve,  upgrade,  and  strengthen  such 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  otber  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  In  the  State  of  Colorado; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  tlr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6334.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Secvu-lty  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  6336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  tbe  licens- 
ing of  television  networks  to  assure  that  their 
operations  are  In  the  public  Interest;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. ' 
By  Mr.  GUB8ER: 
H  R  6236.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  equitable 
survivors'   annuity   plan   for  the   uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HANLET : 
H.R.  6337.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act.   as   amended, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
undertake  a  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  lake  waters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Ram  of  New  York.  Mr.  Buston  of 

California,    Mr.    Caxxt,    Mrs.    Chis- 

HOLif,  Mr.  CoKiiAN.  Mr.  Dioos,  lifr. 

EowABOs  of  California.  Mr.  Kastxn- 

MKBB,    Mr.    MoBsc,    Mr.    Rxza,    Mr. 

Rtan,  Mr.  ScHTDn,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr. 

TcNNKT.  and  Mr.  CHAkLxs  H.  Wo.- 

SON)  : 

H  R  6238.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 

employment      opportunities      of      American 

workers:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Andexson  of 
California.  Mr.  Bkown  of  California. 
Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Corzlan.  Mr.  Dawson. 
Bir.    HALPcaN,    Mr.    Hatrawat,    Mr. 
MzcDS.    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    O'Haxa.    Mr. 
Qvve.  tir.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Van  Dxexlin)  : 
H  R.  6239.  A  bill    to  further  promote  equal 
employment     opportunities     for     American 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  6330.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon 
of  retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  6333.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  6334.  A  blU  to  provide  additional  bene- 
fits for  optometry  officers  of  tbe  uniformed 
services;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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By  Mr.  HOBTON: 

HJi.  6335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
lOOtb  anniversary  of  professional  baseball; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  6236.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

HJi.  6337.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include, 
among  the  health  insurance  benefits  covered 
under  part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  certain 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me&ns. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6238.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  10.  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  6239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

HJI.  6240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  authorizing  the  village  of  Baudette. 
State  of  Minnesota,  lu  public  successors  or 
public  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rainy  River 
at  or  near  Baudette.  Minnesota,"  approved 
December  21,  1960:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LBGGETT: 

HJi.  6241.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  water  by  oil,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  removal  of  oil  dis- 
charged into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  adjoining  shore- 
lines; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJi.  6242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  tienefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6243.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho) : 

HJi.  6244.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  extend  financial  assistance  to 
desertland  entrymen  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  assistance  is  available  to  homestead 
entrymen;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  6345.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  differ- 
entiation between  private  and  public  owner- 
ship of  lands  in  the  administration  of  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  6246.  A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  or 
agreement    between    the    several    States    re- 
lating to  taxation  of  multistate  taxpayers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 

HJI.  6247.  A  bUl  to  retain  May  30  as  Me- 
morial  Day   and   November    11    as   Veterans 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  6248.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  initial  phase  of  the  East 
Side  division.  Central  Valley  project,  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJi.  6349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  certain 
provisions  of  Insurance  contracts  covering 
loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  of  passengers 
being  transported  in  air  transportation  shall 


be  null  and  void;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6250.  A  bin  to^amend  the  Fedenn 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  additional 
precautionary  measures  aboard  certain  air- 
craft in  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public,  and  to  make  it  a  felo^ 
to  carry  or  attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  ex- 
plosives on  board  commercial  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  MESKHX: 

HJi.  6251.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  6253.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize conditional  pretrial  release  or  pre- 
trial detention  of  certain  persons  who  have 
been  charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN : 

H.R.  6254.  A   bill    to   impose   a   minimum 
income  tax  on  certain  individuals  and  cor- 
porations with  substantial  inconies;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN : 

H.R.  6255.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  the  inspection  of 
persons,  merchandise,  and  conveyances  mov- 
ing into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  6256.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  con- 
flicts of  Interest  on  the  part  of  officers  of 
the  Government  having  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  banking  and  monetary  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 

H.R.  6257.  A    bill    to    regulate    and    foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  6258.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  6259.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  6260.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  improve  the  educational  services  in 
public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  >  - 

H.R.  6261.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  6262.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  on  behalf 
of  a  grateful  Nation  in  honor  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, 35th  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  used  in  support  of  construction  of  educa- 
tlqpal  facilities  at  Kennedy  College,  Waboo. 
Nebr.,  as  a  distinguished  and  permanent 
living  memorial  to  his  life  and  deeds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  6263.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  requiring  an 
annual  income  statement  from  certain  pen- 


sioners who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6264.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  glycine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rivers) : 

H.R.  6265.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Govern- 
ment expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  6266.  A  bill  to  provide  (or  orderly  trade 
in  iron  ore,  iron,  and  steel  mill  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H  R.  6267.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  to  child's  or  widow's  Insur-  ' 
ance  benefits  on  the  basis  of  disability  under 
section  202  of  such  act,  and  Individuals  in 
the  corresponding  categories  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shall  be  eligible 
for  health  Insurance  benefits  under  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  without  re- 
gard to  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

H.R.  6268.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Afro- American 
History  and  Culture;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  6269.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  6270.  A  bill  for  the  elimination  of 
health  danger  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the  inhalation  of  coal  dust:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6271.  A  bill  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6272.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6273.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  health  protection  cen- 
ters for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  providing 
assistance  for  the  training  of  personnel  to 
operate  such  centers,  and  by  providing  as- 
sistance in  the  conduct  of  certain  research 
related  to  such  centers  and  their  operation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  6274.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  on  be- 
half of  a  grateful  Nation  in  honor  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  35th  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  in  support  of  edu- 
cational facilities  at  John  P.  Kennedy  Col- 
lege, Wahoo,  Nebr.,  as  a  distinguished  and 
permanent  living  memorial  to  his  life  and 
deeds;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6275.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.R.  6276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  grade  crossings  along  the  high- 
speed rail  line  between  Washington  and  New 
York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fret, 
Mr.  MizEU.,  and  Mr,  Weickek)  : 
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HJl.  8377.  A  bin  to  cr«*t«  •  catalog  of  Fed- 
erml  aaslstano*  program*,  and  for  otb«r  pur- 
poMa;  to  tb*  Oommlttaa  on  OoTemmant 
Oparatlona. 

By  Mr.  RtTMSTELD  (for  blmaalf.  Ur. 
Ci-MTXLJkMo,     Mr.     ScirwnfOB.,     Mr. 
AMDuaoM  of  lUlnoU.  Mr.  Ta*t,  Mr. 
Bmm.  Mr.  BaocK.  Mr.  Bvas.  Mr. 
CoNAaLi.  Mr.   Couohum.   Mr.   Dbl- 
LXMaacK,      Mr.       Eautnoait.       Mr. 
Oaovxa.   Mr.   Habvit,  itr.  McCXoaT, 
Mr.    MAcOaaooa,    tSr.    hUcttwL.    Mr. 
Moaax,   Mr.   Mobtom.   Mr    Quia,   Mz. 
Railsback,   tit.    Rtrrra.   Mr.   Smosa 
of  WUconaln.  Mr.  Whalxn,  and  Mr. 
WTDLsa) : 
H  R.  6278.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legUlatlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ST  OBRMAIN  ( for  himself.  Mr. 
BaooxrtELB,  Mr.  JoHwaoM  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  DBNKrr,  Mr.  Pultoit  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Danxbls  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  BDWABoa  of  California.  Mr. 
DoNOHTTa,  Mr.  BABanT,  Mr.  HALPcaif, 
Mr.  FABBSTaiN.  Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  Bo- 

—       ■     •  TAKD.   Mr.  DXTNCAN.   Mr.   ROWABS.   Mr. 

"        ■■ChaK,   Mrs.   Hanscn  of   Waahlngton, 
Mr.   KTBoa.    Mr.    Naozx.   Mr.   Bamx, 
Mr.  Cowoaa.  Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Roasara, 
Mr.  St.  Onob,  and  Mr.  Hosmbb)  : 
HJt.  «a7».  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  en- 
titled If  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  ( ror  himself.  Mr. 
Dnrr.    Mr.    Nn.    Mr.   OoooLiifo,   Mr. 
Oasoabio.  Mr.  Mnoxa  of  California, 
Mr.  DoBN.  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Pwica  of 
Illinois.    Mr.    BaowN    of    California, 
Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Biacci,  Mr.  EacH, 
Mr.  Stbbo.  Mr.  Hobton.  Mr.  On^sar. 
Mr.   Cabbt.  Mr.   Rxuas,   Mr.   Peppbb. 
Mr.  Otttngcb.  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr. 
OrrxTs) : 
H.R.  6380.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  In  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  entitled  If 
she  has  130  quarters  of  coverage:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN  ( tor  himself.  Mr. 
Roccaa  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr   Oonzalkz.  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN.  Mr.  Pbixoel.  Mr.  Hathawat, 
Mr.      Randall.      Mr.      Fuhxb.      Mr. 
CHABLEs   H.    Wilson.    Mr.    Joblson. 
Mr.  Bubkc  of  Florida.  Mr.  Oallao- 
Hxa,    Mr.    RxxoLZ.    Mr.    Eilbxbo,   Mr. 
Pi7CtNSKi.  Mr.  CONTKBS,  Mr.  Mixta, 
Mr.  TtxBNAM,  Mr.  Andkbson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  DuL&Ki,  Mr.  Dicos,  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  Mr.  Walob)  : 
H.R.  6381.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  In  old-age  Insurance  bene- 
fit amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  entitled  If 
she   has    130   quarters   of   coverage;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  SCHADEBERO: 
H.R.  6383.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  33.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  additional  mileage 
to  permit  needed  adjustments  In  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6383.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  each  dependent  of 
the  taxpayer  who  la  permanently  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  6384.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ISM  to  remove  aU  Umlta- 
tlona  upon  the  amount  of  tb«  deduction  al- 


lowed a  taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and  re- 
lated expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJi.  6385.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  anow  an  Individual 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  expenses 
of  transport* tlon  to  and  from  work;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  M«*IM. 

HJt.  6286  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  a»  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing beneflu  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SCOTT: 
HJt.  6387  A  blU  to  abolish  the  Nattooal 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  to  trans- 
fer tta  functions  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R  6388.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SHRIVER : 
H.R.  6380  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  6390  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  extend  the  bead  of 
hoii.'ehold  benefits  to  any  Individual  who  may 
not  make  a  joint  return  but  maintains  his 
own  household  as  his  home;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  8391.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  received  for  additional  liv- 
ing expenses  arising  out  of  a  casualty  loas 
to  the  residence  of  the  taxpayer  and  paid 
pursuant  to  a  policy  Insuring  such  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  SISK : 
H.R.  6293  A  bUl  to  name  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  3615  Clinton  Ave- 
nue. Fresno.  Calif.,  the  B,  W.  Oearhart  Vet- 
erans' Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona: 
HJl.  6393.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  imemployment.  and  bousing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  6394.  A  blU  to  auborlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  study  of  land- 
slides and  flood  control  In  Monterey  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  Counties.  CaUf.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TUNNKY : 
HJt.  6395.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  allowance  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  In  missing  status;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6396.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  discharge  of  oil  and  other  pollu- 
tants from  vessels,  onshore  and  offshore  fa- 
cilities, and  other  sources  into  or  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  ad- 
joining shorelines;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

H.R.  6397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Riverside 
County  In  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6398.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  boa- 
pi  tal  of  1.000  beds  in  the  Rlverslde-San 
Bernardino  area  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6300.  A  bUl  to  autborlM  the  Adminis- 


trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain real  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Redmond,  Oreg.,  for  airport  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  6300.  A   bin    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1054  with  respect  to  the 
estate  tax  treatment  of  certain  Interests  cre- 
ated by  community  property  laws  In  employ- 
ees' trusts  and  retirement  annuity  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  8301.  A  bin  creaUng  a  Joint  Conunlt- 
tee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  6303.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operat- 
ing arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  6303.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  credit  allowable  for  investment  in  proper- 
ty used  to  protect  the  health  of  miners;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  6304.  A  bin  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScHNEKBELi.  Mr.  RooNET  Of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  EiLBEBG,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gatdos.  Bdr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moob- 
HEAo,  Mr,  Bocstex,  Mr.  Gaxxir  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Bab- 
BETT,  Mr.  ViGOBiTO,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr. 
Watkimb,  Mr.  Btbnb  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.,  Mr.   McDade.   and   Mr.   Coc- 

CHLIN)  : 

H.J.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact, 
enacting  the  same  into  law  thereby  making 
the  United  States  a  signatory  party;  making 
certain  reservations  on  the  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  related  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Biac- 
ci.   Mr.  Bingham.    Mr.    Cabet,    Mr. 
Conable,  Mr,  Delanet,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr,    Fabbstein,    Mr.    Halpxbn,    Mr. 
Hanlxt.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  McBwcn,  Mr. 
McKneaixt,    Mr.    Murphy    of    New 
York,    Mr.    Pike.    Mr.    Pixnie,    Mr. 
PoDKLL,  Mr.  Reio  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Robison,       Mr.       Rosenthal,       Mr. 
Schxueb,  and  Mr.  WoLrr) : 
H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to   the   Susquehanna  River  Basin   compact, 
enacting  the  same  Into  law  thereby  making 
the  United  States  a  signatory  party;  making 
certain  reservations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fallon,  Mr.  Gabmatz.  Mr.  Fbixoel. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Bball  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Hocan)  : 
H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact, 
enacting  the  same  Into  law  thereby  making 
the  United  States  a  signatory  party;  making 
certain  reservations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  related  puiposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
R.J  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persona 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  (rider;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BELL  Of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  385.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
including  August  15  as  'National  Allegiance 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  September  15  and  16  as  "National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  recommended  identification  of  its 
historical  economic  system  Involving  respon- 
sible individual  enterprise  of  free  men;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H  J.  Ree.  389.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  February  14  (the  birthday  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass)  as  "Afro-American  History 
Week";  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.J.  Ree.  393.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
making  of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H;J.  Res.  395.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
January  15  of  each  year  as  "Martin  Luther 
ELlng  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
HJ.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.   Res.   402.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.J.   Res.   403.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the   President   and   Vice    President;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.   Res.   404.   Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.J.   Res.   405.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an   amendment  to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE : 
H.J.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
In  television  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROTH : 
H  J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  408.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Crime,  the  Courts,  and 
Law    Enfca^ement;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States    permitting    the    offering    of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools  in  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.J.  Res.  411.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornla  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.J.  Ree.  413.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  Nlgerla-Biafra  area;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  civil  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
soN,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Dawson, 
Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Schadeberg,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Zion,  Mr.  Zwach,  and  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  resolution, 
Biafra:  The  need  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
F^iedel) : 
H.   Con.   Res.    128.   Concurrent  resolution, 
Biafra:    The  need  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
H.   Con.    Res.    129.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  protect  U.S.  ex- 
ports  of   certain    agricultural    commodities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE : 
H.    Con.    Res.    130.    Concurrent   resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  Nlgerla-Biafra  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    131.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to 
the  proposed  consumption  taxes  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  on  oilseed  prod- 
ducts;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.   Con.   Res.    132.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  civil  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.  Res.  210.    A    resolution,    disapproval    of 
rates  of  pay  recommendations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.  Res.  211.  A   resolution    to   amend   rules 
X,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of    Representatives:    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  212.  A  resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.  Res.  213.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  214.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  investi- 
gations authorized  by  rule  XI  (8)  incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.  Res.  215.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
reoammendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
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gptet  to  tb»  T*tm  of  pay  of  Federal  offlclals 
tranamlttMl  to  the  Congreaa  In  the  budget 
for  the  fljcal  year  ending  June  30,  1970:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  omce  and  Civil  8«r»- 
Ice 

By  Mr  DULSKI: 

H.  Rea.  216.  A  resolution  eatabllshlng  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nation*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rulea. 

By  Mr.   EVIN3  of  Tenneeeee: 

H.  Rea.  317.  A  resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  study  and  Investigation  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  66;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr   PASCEIX.  and  Mr   CHAPPELL: 

H.   Res.   218.   A  resolution  relative  to  the 
hijacking  of  US    aircraft;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BANNA: 

H.  Res.  319.  A  resolution  to  designate  the 
year    of     1969    as    "International    DeMolay 
Year";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 

H.  Res.  230.  A  resolution  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Coordinated  Crime  Con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
^tMT■  TALCOTT: 

JI.  R^n,  221.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  ofBcUU 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.  Res.  233.  A  reaoluUon  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  tiie  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Members  of  Con- 
greea  transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnoU: 
H.R.    630S.    A   bUl   for   the  reUef   of   Mlsa 
Josephine   Martinez;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judldaiy. 

By  Mi.  ANNTTNZIO: 
H.R.  6306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manohar 
n.    Hasrajanl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6307.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Ventrella.  Vlncenza  Ventrella.  Oronzo  Ven- 
trella.  and  Mary  Ventrella;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRT: 
H.R.  6308.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  of  the  United 
States  located  In  Lawrence  County.  S.  Dak., 
to  John  and  Ruth  Rachetto;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI : 
HJt  6309.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Avitabile;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roearla 
Cuciuffo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  6311.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
Rutt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R.  6313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FlorencU 
H.    Fernandez;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  6313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonina 
Amadeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6314.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Bernardo 
.'Vmato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppi 
Ancona.  Maria  Anoona.  and  their  daughter, 
Maria  Ancona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R.  6316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
D'Amloo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flllppo 
Dl  Mart*  and  Calogero  Dl  Maria;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6313.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DlMartino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6319.  A  blU  for  th»  relief  of  Luciano 
Dimlno.  Antonina  Scarpulia  Dimino.  and 
Maria  Gluaepplna  Dimino;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  6330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Li  Vorsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  6331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgt  Lo 
Mascolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faro 
Mazzola:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marco 
Pezzlno  and  Rosarta  Pezzlno;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcary. 

H.R.  6334.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Purpura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H Jt.  6336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Roea;    to  the  Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 
HR.  6336.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Uonel 
Rovlra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Speclale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe. 
Calogera,  and  Giovanna  Turco;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 

Vaccaro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 

and  Sablna  Ventllato  and  Marta  Teresa  Ven- 

tllato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6331.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Vltale:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  6333.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Franco  and 
Ida  Angeluccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6333.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Balsamo  and  Maria  Balsamo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Alberto  Gomes  Barboea;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6335.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
BerardlnelU  and  family;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6336.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Roelna 
Cavailero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
ClccareUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giorgio 
Colarusso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sllverio 
Conte.  his  wife.  Lucia  Conte.  their  son, 
Aalelio  Conte.  and  their  daughter.  Silvanna 
Conte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
D'Antona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  6341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee 
Santos  Pontes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  6342  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ekatertnl 
Olannasmldou;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6343.  A  btU  for  the  reUef  of  Con- 
stantlnos  and  Anna  Krttlkoa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6344.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Leto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matteo 
Marascla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Matorano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  6347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Konatan- 
tlnoe  Orfanakoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H  R.  6348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
r  .lermo  and  Adellna  Turco  Palermo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6349.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Guldo 

Parlbello:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 

Perrls.   also   known   as  John   Perrla;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6361.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Camola 
Piillcono;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
t  R.  6352.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Mario 
Rossi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6353.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Ettore 

Salerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranseco 

Spadaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

r.R.  6355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Tarara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasll  and 

Anthoula   Thanasls;    to   the   Committee   on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amaldo 
M.  Xavler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BTRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  6358.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Palmira 
Guasergna  Panettiere;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY : 
H.R.  6359  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ed- 
gardo  S.  Alday;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 6360.   A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Roea 

Blnettl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amaldo 

Cefalo  and  tils  wife.  Crlstlna  Cefalo;  to  the 

Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6363.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Ferrante  and  his  wUe.  Maria  Ferrante,  and 
their  son,  Daniel  F«rrante;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  .1 

HJl.  6363.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Ferrantelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sol- 
Ita  Nahon  Herman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarr. 

H H.  6365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Chlen  Hsia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Aranka  Mllnko;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  6367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Piadosa 
Rodlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6368.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mercedita 
O.  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlnfa 
Gemma  Slnagra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6370.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Urso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6371.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hoan 
Roah  Yuan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6372.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kudret 
Gonlualcak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6373.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Musa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey : 
HJl.  6374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arcangelo 
BorrelU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY : 
H.R.  6376.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Amalla  P. 
Montero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6376.   A   bUl   for   the    relief   of   Tove 
Belstrup  Nielsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R  6377.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown,  VS.  Army  Reserve  (re- 
tired) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6378.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Noel  S. 
Marston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  6379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anselm  C.  Griffith  and  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suey  Fong 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OCDE: 
H.R.  6381.    A  bill   for   the   relief   of   John 
Anthony  Bacsalmassy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julita 
Capote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Clanclo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Dl  Salvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 

Kreysa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 

of  Albert  W.  Small;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  6387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stamatlna 
Zoe;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  6388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
W.  Wotrlng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  6389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlslta- 
clon  Enriquez  May  pa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  6390.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pio  de 
Flavlls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.. 
HR.  6391.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Mercado;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  6393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Antocl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Grazladio;    to   the   Conunlttee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  KEITH: 
HJl.  6394.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Manuala  de  Jesus  Oamblno;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B«r.  KOCH: 
H.R.  6395.   A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lellany  Femandes  Leite;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6396.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
P.  Massafra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mostafa 
Mlrhashemi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  LANOEN: 
HJl.  6398.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ventura 
Latorre.  Alba  M.   Latorre,  Rlcardo  Latorre, 
Roberto  Latorre,  and  Hernando  Latorre;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.LEGGETT: 
H.R.  6399.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eflgenla 
Agbayani  Qultaeol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANN: 
H.R.  6400.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Reddick 
B.  Still,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Carpenter;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  6401.    A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Miss 
Margaret   Gale;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MIZE: 
HJl.  6402.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sanborn 
Lumber  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6403.    A   bin   for   the   rehef   of   Anna 
Ruzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6404.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Myron 
Stachawlez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  6405.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jon  R. 
Olson;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.OLSEN: 
H.R.  6406.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Barbera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   6407.   A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Mo- 
hamed  Khaled   Mokayesh;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sushil 
Kumar  Verma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Battlnlello;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.R.  6410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Expedlto 
Soriano  Angco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  6411.  A  bill  for  the  liellef  of  Marcelo  P. 
Antolln;  to  the  Committee' on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slclnlo  V. 
Aplgo,  Sr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
B.  Bellosillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  6414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  May  Avlla 
Bermudez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Honesto  P. 

Bombon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6416.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Julio  F. 

Buenaventura;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  6417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Apolinar 
Cabiao;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  P. 
Campos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6419.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  EstreHa  B. 
Cleto;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrla  M. 
Cordero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenza 
J.  de  Leon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleuteria 
P.  de  Mesa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6423.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Pico  de  Vera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edltha  F. 

Dumo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domln- 

ador  G.  Perrerla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  6426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosendo  J. 
Franada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mathilda 
M.  Guanso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Belen 
T.  Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Bok 
Soon  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isldro  L. 
Marcojos;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo  S. 
A.  Marfort;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  6432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zacarlas 
Quttorlano  Montero;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarr. 

HJl.  6433.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Zenda  B. 

Paguyo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardlta 

C.  Perena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fellsa  C. 

Perena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6436.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elenlta 

Sandll  Policarplo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  6437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rene  Angel 
C.  Prlmltivo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crisostomo 

P.  Punzal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6439.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leoncio 


and  Aglplta  Poblete  Punzal;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isabelite 
C.  Reniedo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina  R. 
Reyes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concordia 
Alcaraz  Sandel;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosallna  C. 

Sibayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosenda  H. 

Taong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maremma 

H.  Unite;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6446.   A   bUl   for  the   relief   of   Blen- 

venldo  P.  Velasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  6447.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elena  P. 
Viloria:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bea- 
triz  S.  Vlnluan  and  Bruno  S.  Vinluan,  Jr., 
her  minor  son;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  6449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cho  Young 
Suk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
HR.  6450.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Rlvka 
Avital    and    her    infant    daughter,    Samdar 
Avital;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  6451.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
Yaker  Appelbaum;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vicente 
C.  Capaclte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  6453.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Frank  Bor- 
man,  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  and  William   A. 
Anders;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  6454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tornatore;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  6455.   A  bill   for   the  relief   of  Maria 
Celeste    de    Almeida    Albuquerque;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Martins  Da  Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alzlra  Per- 
nandes  Marques;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK : 
H.R.  6458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacques 
Charbonniez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
HR.  6459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jas- 
mine T.  Dillon;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  6460.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rafael  F. 
Calaguas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
D'Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  6462.  A  fiill  for  the  relief  of  Ello  Do- 
meetlci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  6463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
P.  Hynes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

49.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henning 
B.  Dieter,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  relative  to  con- 
fiscation of  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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THE  QUEST  FOR  LIBERTY— CX)N- 
ORESSMAN  WILLIAM  J.  OREEN 
SALUTES  UKRAINIANS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   rSMNSTLTAJflA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVIS 
Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  51st  anniversary  year  of  Ukrainian 
freedom,  regrettably  she  is  not  free.  But 
freedom  that  counts  Is  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people,  and  the  Ukrainians 
have  never  lost  their  flghUng  spirit  and 
brave  determination  to  be  free. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. William  J.  Oriin.  of  Philadel- 
phia, delivered  a  very  stirring  address 
honoring  these  courageous  people  before 
a  OkraUUftn  independence  E>ay  celebra- 
tion recently  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  in  Philadelphia. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  very  eloquent  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  freedom  given  by  my  friend  and  fellow 
Pennsylvanian  at  this  point  In  the 
Rzcord: 
RxicAKxa     or     Concksssman     Wiuoam     J. 

OmsKM.      Uk«ainiak      Inoep«ndenc*      Dat 

CCLXBkATIOK.      BBNJAMU*      FBANKLII*      HXCH 

School,  Prilaoixphia.  Janvabt  38.  1969 
Let  me  say  at  the  outaet  that  I  waa  pleased 
and  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  speak  here 
this  evening.  I  accepted  that  invitation  im- 
mediately. I  did  so  because  you  were  hold- 
ing— as  John  Kennedy  once  said — a  "Celebra- 
tion of  Freedom." 

And  wherever  Freedom  Is  honored  or  the 
struggle  for  Freedom  goea  on  .  .  .  that  U 
where  I  want  to  be. 

I  need  not  review  for  you  the  long  history 
of  struggle,  sacrifice  and  heroism  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

You  know  that  history  better  than  I. 
Tou  yourselves — and  the  generations  that 
came   before   you — have   been   part   of   that 
struggle. 
And  I  salute  you  for  It. 
Tour    story — and    that   of   the   Ukxalnlan 
Nation — win  go  down  In  history  a«  one  of 
man's  great  struggles  against  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

I  have  come  here  tonight  because  I  want 
to  help  you  remind  America  and  the  world 
that  tyranny  Is  not  dead. 

It  Uvee  on — In  Europe,  Asia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

It  raise*  its  head  at  the  Berlin  Wall. 
It  stalks  the  streets  of  Prague. 
And  it  dominates  the  great  City  of  Kiev 
in  the  heart  of  the  tncralne. 

I  want  to  join  you  tonight  In  reminding 
America  that  there  are  still  parts  of  the 
world  that  desperately  want  to  be  free  .  .  . 
p>eople  who  hunger  for  the  freedom  to  speak 
their  minds  .  .  .  worship  aa  they  please  and 
work  a«  their  talent  and  Inclination  dictates. 
And  there  Is  no  struggle  In  this  world 
which  symbolizes  that  desire  more  strongly 
than  the  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  Nation. 
The  Ukraine  la  the  oldest  victim  of  Com- 
munist domination. 

Fifty-one  years  ago.  the  Ukraine  pro- 
claimed its  Independence. 

But  forty- nine  years  ago.  It  waa  over- 
whelmed by  Russian  force. 

For  nearly  half  a  Century,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  have  known  what  U  Is  to  live 
under  Conununiat  domination. 

They  can  teU  the  World  a  story  that  many 
have  never  known  and  many  more  would 
prefer  to  forget. 


Th«y  can  tell  what  It  means  to  have  lived 
with  StaUn  on  on*  side  and  Hitler  on  the 
other. 

They  can  tell  of  the  heroism  of  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  during  World  War 
Two  and  how  It  fought  both  the  Nazis  and 
the  Russian  Secret  Police. 

They  can  tell  of  the  bloody  Poat-War  per- 
secutions and  reprisals  which  swept  the 
Ukraine  but  never  broke  Ita  spirit. 

They  can  tell  of  the  systematic  deporta- 
tion of  Ukrainians  to  Central  Russia,  the 
terror  and  assassinations  of  Ukrainian  Lead- 
era — even  those  who  have  led  the  cause  of 
Ukrainian   freedom  in  other  Nations. 

And  finally,  they  can  tell  of  the  religious 
persecution  and  exploitation  which  Russia 
ha«  delivered  upon  their  Nation. 

Other   NaUons  have  had  their  story  told 
In  brief  headlines.  .    .  . 
The  uprisings  in  Poland.  .  .  . 
The  bloodshed  on   the  streets  of  Buda- 
pest. .  .  . 

The  Russian  tanks  In  the  City  of 
Prague.  .  .  . 

And  the  quick  death  for  trying  to  escape 
over  the  Berlin  Wall. 

But  the  Ukrainian  experience  has.  Indeed, 
been  the  "Long.  Twilight  struggle"  of  mans 
desire  to  be  free  and  bis  refusal  to  accept 
tyranny  under  any  name. 

And  so.  I  come  here  to  tell  you  not  to  let 
this  Country  forget  .  .  .  not  to  let  the  Free 
World  forget  that  tonight,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  World  .  .  .  there  are  brave  and  decent 
people  who  want  to  be  free. 

And  I  have  also  come  here  to  tell  you  that 
I.  as  a  RepreaenUtlve  of  the  people  to  their 
Oovemment  In  Washington  .  .  .  shall  not  let 
our  Government  forget  that  the  struggle  for 
freedom — here  in  America  and  throughout 
the  World — la  the  moral  responsibility  of 
this  NaUon  and  lu  free  men. 

Let  us  all — tonight — re-dedlcate  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  men.  And  let 
lis  honor  the  brave  and  courageous  people 
of  the  Ukraine  who  stand  tonight  as  the 
living  symbol  of  that  struggle  for  Freedom. 
Thank  you. 


COAL   MINE   HEALTH   AND  SAFETY 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  WK9T  vnGHfiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  all  Members  who 
will  be  debating  and  voting  on  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation  will  be  In- 
terested In  the  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  In  the  February  2.  1969, 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  Gazette: 

Blxak  Psocpects  rot  Chancx 
(By  Oeorge  Lawless) 

Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  Consol 
No.  9  explosion  at  Mannlngton  snuffed  out 
78  lives.  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
convened  a  conference  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  how  to  make  coal  mining 
safer. 

Because  the  public  Interest  In  disaster 
dwindles  swiftly,  the  testimony  of  mine  safe- 
ty and  public  health  officials  at  the  confer- 
ence received  scant  attention  by  the  news 
media. 

The  public  was  being  UUUated  by  such 
monumental  events  as  the  then  President- 
elect Nixon's  cabinet  choices — Including 
Alaska  Oov.  Walter  Hlckel  as  future  ctilef  of 
Interior.  On  Hlckel  will  rest  the  burden  of 
pushing  through  Congress  any   meaningful 


new  coal  mine  safety  legUlatlon  in  the  new 
Congress. 

Sec.  Udall.  perhaps  looking  back  at  Man- 
nlngton. trotted  out  a  beefed-up  version  of 
the  belated  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968.  which  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  by  the  lame-duck  AdmlnistraUon 
last  Sept.  11. 

The  new  bill,  according  to  New  York 
Times  reporter  Ben  Franklin,  filled  some 
"gape"  created  by  the  1963  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  originally  introduced  In  the  dying 
days  of  the  Truman  AdmlnistraUon  by  Rep. 
Ken  Hechler.  D.  W.  Va. 

Basically,  the  gape  to  be  filled  Involved: 
Dropping  the  distinction  between  gassy  and 
non-gassy  mines  and  adoption  of  a  uniform 
mettiane  gas  standard  (mettiane  explosion 
caused  the  Mannlngton  disaster):  relatively 
strong  civil  penalUes  for  both  mine  opera- 
tors and  employes  were  Introduced;  federal 
mine  safety  jurlsdlcUon  waa  enlarged  to  in- 
clude both  strip  and  augur  mines;  and,  fl- 
xially.  coal  mine  respiratory  health  standards 
were   developed. 

The  latter  standards  were  Included  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  prodding  in  Congressional 
testimony  last  spring  by  pubUc  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  and  Drs.  I.  E.  Buff  of  Charleston 
and  Hawley  Welles  of  Morgantown. 

Some  of  the  most  damning  testimony  at 
UdaU's  December  conference  came  from  Je- 
rome B.  Gordon,  an  associate  of  Nader  and 
author-expert  on  worker  safety  problems. 

"The  Farmington  .  .  .  disaster  has  caught 
everyone  responsible  for  mine  safety  un- 
awares and  has  exposed  the  sham  that  passes 
for  public  interest  in  Industrial  safety  pre- 
vention and  control  in  the  United  States," 
Oordon  charged. 

"We  have  had  three  notable  mine  disasters 
this  year  (1968) — two  of  them  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  one  in  Louisiana.  In  two  of  the 
three  cases — Farmington  and  Belle  Isle.  La. — 
the  mines  were  Inspected  by  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines  safety  officials.  In  both  cases,  exten- 
sive violations  were  found,  mine  operator  offi- 
cials apprised  of  them,  but  nothing  was  done 
to  Insure  compliance  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior — the  responsible  agency  for  fed- 
eral mine  safety  regulation. 

"What  we  have  here  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  filing  of  charges  of  criminal  negli- 
gence by  the  surviving  families  of  the  mine 
fatalities  against  the  mine  operators,  mine 
union  leadership  and  an  executive  agency 
notorious  for  Its  subservient  behavior  In  the 
face  of  substantive  Industry  opposition  to 
federal  Involvement  in  safety  matters — the 
Department  of  Interior." 

Gordon  said  the  behavior  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  union  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired from  the  viewpoint  of  their  constitu- 
ents— the  soft  coal  miners  and  their  families. 
"Their  (UMW)  long  history  of  tacit  condone- 
ment  of  a  non-support  policy  for  mine  safety 
and  health  matters  put  them  very  much  in 
league  with  the  companies  and  the  federal 
government."  Gorden  declared. 

He  suggested  that  union  and  government 
officials  could  Insist  on  some  safety  measures 
which  would  be  of  relatively  little  expense  to 
the  coal  Industry. 

One  Is  dlspersement  of  "life  support  suits" 
for  trapped  miners  or  rescue  workers;  these 
self-contained  breathing  units  could  be  in- 
stalled throughout  the  industry  for  about 
830  miiMon.  Gordon  said.  Another  Immedi- 
ate stop  would  be  stiff  regulations  on  under- 
ground water  mapping,  a  rule  that  could  have 
prevented  the  Hominy  Falls  disaster. 

"Other  tilings  we're  shooting  for,"  Gordon 
said  last  week,  "Include  a  separately  admin- 
istered mine  compensation  and  rehabilitation 
system.  We  must  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  UBIW,  which  has  done  an  obviously  poor 
job."  He  said  there  should  be  a  model  mine 
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compensation  and  Kbabllltation  law  admin- 
istered by  the  federal  government. 

"Included  under  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Is  a  provision  for 
amending  basic  social  security  legislation 
to  provide  a  recourse  for  individuals  who 
have  had  long-term  disability,"  Gordon  said. 
This  provision  would  Involve  the  loosening 
of  the  definitions  of  eligibility  for  disabled 
workers. 

Gordon  calls  ths  present  keeping  and  re- 
porting of  statistics  on  mine  fatalities  and 
permanent  and  partial  disablements,  as  well 
as  occupational  health  incidences,  "less  than 
reliable." 

In  too  many  states,  he  says,  basic  raw  data 
on  the  Incidence  of  occupational  health  haz- 
ards Is  just  not  reported.  While  the  shock  ef- 
fect of  deattis  Is  unseemly  In  the  extreme, 
the  real  problems  are  work  accidents  and  the 
oppressive  misery  of  respiratory  diseases  as 
in  the  case  of  pneumoconiosis,  he  contends. 
It  Is  on  the  matter  of  compensation  for 
these  latter  ailments  that  Gordon  reserves 
bis  strongest  words.  Noting  tlist  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  has  moved  to  com- 
pensate respiratory  disease  cases  In  the  min- 
ing Industry.  Gordon  said  "the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  neighboring  sUte  of  West 
Virginia,  where  only  three  cases  of  black  lung 
(pneumoconiosis)  disease  have  ever  been 
compensated." 

".  .  .  One  wonders  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  awards  made  to  the  surviving  families  of 
the  Farmington  disaster,"  Gordon  mused. 
"There  have  been  news  stories  estimating  the 
monthly  Income  benefit  for  the  surviving 
families  of  the  disaster  at  $500.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  figure  is  the  combina- 
tion of  West  Virginia's  worksmen's  compen- 
sation and  UMW  welfare  fund  payments,  so 
that  the  slM  of  the  actual  benefit  is  over- 
stated. 

"The  reality  will  hit  those  unfortunate 
households  when.  In  five  years  time,  they  will 
l)e  forced  to  rely  on  their  meager  savings  and 
public  welfare  payments." 

Gordon  suggested  that  an  exhaxistlve  study, 
similar  to  those  conducted  by  federal  agen- 
cies following  airline  and  ship  and  bridge 
disasters,  l>e  Initiated  In  the  Consol  No.  9 
investigation. 

Oordon  concluded  that  changes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  miner  will  come  only  if  enough 
grass  roots  support  can  be  generated  for 
public  and  congressional  action. 

"Hopefully,  it  will  come  soon,  perliaps  in 
the  start  of  the  91st  Congress'  first  session. 
However,  with  an  unfriendly  art  ministration 
on  safety  matters  .  .  .  Invested  into  office 
last  month,  the  prospects  are,  unfortunately, 
bleak." 

Black  Coal.  Bad  Oods 
(By  Harry  Kelly) 

Washdtoton. — With  the  lights  on  the  hard 
hats  glowing  yrilow  the  mmers  tramped 
down  the  long  steep  tunnel  toward  black 
coal  and  bad  odds. 

As  they  walked,  swinging  their  Ixmch 
buckets,  they  complained  about  a  television 
commentator's  observation  at  the  time  of 
last  November's  West  Virginia  mine  disaster 
that  "coal  miners  expect  to  die  under- 
ground." 

"Look."  said  one.  "I  been  25  years  In  the 
mines  and  I  don't  expect  to  die  in  one.  I 
sure  as  hell  don't." 

"I  seen  one  lit — explode  once,"  said  an- 
other. "I  was  at  the  entrance  and  it  seared 
the  back  of  my  neck.  Killed  two  of  'em.  But 
they  asked  for  It.  They  said  "There  ain't  no 
gas  in  tills  mine'  and  they  lit  a  match. 
Boom  I" 

Despite  the  miners'  tough,  cock-sure  atti- 
tude, the  men  who  pry  coal  from  the  earth 
face  the  worst  safety  statistics  of  any  major 
Industry. 

A  White  House  expert  even  figures  that  be- 
cause of  greater  mechanization,  and  "black 
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lung,"  coal  mining  may  be  more  hazardous 
than  ever  before  for  the  individual  miner. 
A  man  who  spends  his  working-life  in  the 
mines  faces  one  chance  in  12  of  being  killed 
in  an  accident;  at  least  one  chance  in  five  of 
suffering  lung  disease.  He  also  can  figure  on 
suffering  three  or  four  Injuries  severe  enough 
to  keep  him  off  the  Job. 

An  airplane  pUot  can  get  Insurance  at  the 
standard  rate;    a  coal  miner  cannot. 

Now,  suddenly.  Uncle  Sam  is  moving  to 
try  to  Improve  those  odds.  As  usual,  it  took 
a  disaster.  78  West  Virginia  miners  killed  In 
an  explosion  that  entombed  them  last  Nov. 
20. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  taken  most 
of  the  heat.  It  was  accused  of  falling  to  pro- 
tect the  miners  and  of  being  production 
oriented.  Now.  says  a  union  official,  "it  Is 
closing  mines  right  and  left." 

Despite  this  accelerated  federal  activity.  22 
miners  have  been  killed  since  the  West  Vir- 
ginia explosion.  But  none  died  in  a  spectacu- 
lar accident,  and  their  deaths  went  largely 
unnoticed. 

"Everyone  gets  excited  when  we  have  an 
explosion."  said  President  W.  A.  Boyle  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union.  "We  don't  have 
any  trouble  getting  all  this  help  during  the 
time  it  is  still  warm,  but  let  it  cool  off  a 
little.  .  ." 

After  the  West  Virginia  disaster,  Secretary 
of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  acknowledged. 
"Regrettably.  I  must  report  that  ws  have 
found  the  bureau  could  have  done  more  than 
it  has  done,  and  we  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  of  the  shortcomings." 

At  a  one-day  mine  safety  conference  after 
the  explosion,  a  spectator  asked  how  unsafe 
mines  remain  open,  to  take  more  lives.  An- 
swering his  own  question,  the  man  charged 
that  mining  is  "a  crooked  business,"  and 
spoke  of  bribery  and  payoffs  including  tickets 
to  football  games.  But  he  offered  no  evidence. 
Another  T'eteran  miner  spelled  out  his 
anger  in  a  letter  to  his  congressman : 

"I  would  like  to  know  why  the  federal  and 
state  Inspectors  always  notify  the  coal  com- 
pany before  they  make  an  Inspection.  I  know 
they  do  this  because  the  mine  foreman  always 
tell  section  foremen  the  day  before  to  get 
everything  fixed  up  for  the  inspectors  will 
be  here  tomorrow. 

"So  they  have  the  men  go  around  and 
throw  a  little  rock  dust  over  the  coal  dust, 
set  a  few  extra  timbers,  get  the  electric  cables 
off  the  bottom  and  fix  everything  in  general 
until  the  inspector  leaves. 

"And  then  they  forget  about  safety  until 
next  inspection." 

A  crusader  for  mine  safety.  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  a 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  Pollution  and 
Control  Commission,  told  the  Washington 
meeting  that  insijectors  were  not  enforcing 
regulations  already  on  the  books. 

A  spokesman  for  another  safety  crusader, 
Ralph  Nader,  charged  there  were  grounds  for 
filing  criminal  neglect  charges  against  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  as  well  as  against  mine 
union  leaders  and  mine  operators. 

UMW  president  Boyle  blamed  the  bureau, 
saying  It  had  fallen  beliind  the  times:  "The 
Federal  Bureau  of  mines  is  inspecting  mines 
and  writing  reports  in  the  same  manner  it  has 
for  years." 

There  were,  as  Udall  described  them,  other 
short-comings.  Relatively  few  mine  closure 
notices  were  issued.  Inspectors  did  not  issue 
the  notice  If  a  safety  violation  was  corrected 
immediately. 

For  Instance,  in  1967  only  1,162  orders 
withdrawing  the  men  from  a  mine—or  sec- 
tion of  mine — because  of  imminent  danger 
were  issued  by  Inspectors — compared  with 
more  than  15,000  law  violations  noted  by 
them. 

A  government  expert,  S.  David  Freeman  of 

the  executive  office  of  the  President's  science 

and     technology     staff,     told     the     safety 

conference : 

"As  productivity  increased  through  mech- 
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anizatlon  the  safety  record  leveled  off  and 
there  has  i)een  virtually  no  Improvement 
over  the  past  decade  or  so.  When  you  add 
the  increase  in  debilitating  lung  diseases, 
which  have  apparently  become  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  past  10  or  15  years  as  mech- 
anization increased,  some  would  conclude 
that  our  record  for  health  and  safety  in  the 
coal  mines  is  actually  getting  worse." 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  one  miner  In  five — or  125.000 
working  miners  now — suffers  from  some  stage 
of  coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis  or  "black 
lung." 

Some  medical  crusaders  believe  the  disease 
Is  even  more  common.  Autopsies  of  1,000 
miners  showed  evidence  of  "black  lung"  In 
four  out  of  five. 

As  part  of  the  flurry  of  activity  after  the 
West  Virginia  disaster,  the  Public  Health 
Service  recommended  a  standard  for  coal 
dust  level  in  mines. 

John  F.  OTieary,  who  became  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  just  before  the  explo- 
sion, issued  a  blizzard  of  new  orders. 

Within  one  week  under  his  whip,  there 
were  25  closures — compared  with  four  or  six 
In  the  previous  week. 

The  42-year-old  O'Leary.  a  career  govern- 
ment man,  ordered: 

That  the  numl>er  of  spot  Inspections  be 
Increased  from  200-300  a  year  to  at  least 
1,000.  In  December,  there  were  6(X). 

That  no  advance  notice  of  inspections  be 
given  to  mine  operators  or  unions  under  any 
circumstances. 

That  the  bureau  make  a  special  inspec- 
tion of  any  mine  or  complaint  of  a  safety 
violation  from  a  union  representative,  a  safe- 
ty committee  or  a  minimum  of  three  em- 
ployees, with  a  guarantee  that  the  source 
of  complaint  will  be  kept  secret. 

■mat  notices  be  Issued  in  the  case  of  every 
violation,  even  those  corrected  Immediately. 
That  either  Improperly  dusted  coal  or  ac- 
cumulations  of  methane   gas   in  excess  of 
1.5   per  cent  in  a  mine  already  classed  as 
gassy  be  the  basis  for  an  order  withdrawing 
the  men. 
What  has  the  Impact  been? 
In  more  than  11  months  l>etween  Jan.  1, 
1968,  and  the  West  Virginia  disaster  there 
were    129    orders    Issued    withdrawing    men 
from  mines  because  of  imminent  h.izard  of 
disaster. 

In  the  three  months  since  the  mine  ex- 
plosion, there  have  been  102  such  orders 
Issued. 

Bureau  on  the  Spot 
(By  John  Yago) 

Washington. — The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  been  in  the  spotlight  of  public  atten- 
tion since  last  Noveml>er's  disaster  at  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  mine  at  Mannlngton 
roused  interest  in  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  faced  by  the  nation's  coal  mines. 

As  the  agency  responsible  for  enforcement 
of  federal  laws  governing  mining — "hard 
rock"  as  well  as  coal — the  bureau  Is  the  focal 
point  around  wliich  agitation  for  change  In 
this  federal  control  is  swirling. 

The  Mannlngrton  disaster  prompted  a  new 
review  of  the  1962  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  the 
present  basic  g\ilde  of  government  control. 
New  regulations  were  Issued,  primarily  to 
tighten  up  on  federal  Inspection  of  coal 
mines,  and  the  law  is  now  being  carefully 
studied  to  give  Its  provisions  the  most  rigid 
Interpretation  possible  in  reducing  mining 
hazards. 

But  what  the  bureau  Is  able  to  do  In  the 
next  few  years  will  be  largely  determined 
outside  Its  own  walls.  What  it  is  physically 
able  to  do  and  wliat  it  is  allowed  to  do  will 
be  decided  In  the  laboratory  and  in  the  halls 
of  Congress. 

MOIfEY   SOXTGHT 

Congress  tills  year  will  liave  before  it 
several  proposals — two  have  already  been  in- 
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troduced— to  rewrlU  the  Mine  Safety  Act. 
making  sutatanUkl  changes  and  for  the  Brat 
time  Including  tlgnlflcant  attacks  on  respira- 
tory disease  such  as  pneumoconiosis,  or  black 
lung.  Present  law  mentions  coal  dust  only 
as  a  potential  explosive  hazard,  not  as  dan- 
gerous to  health. 

Although  the  Johnscm  administration  had 
a  safety  bill  introduced  last  September.  It 
was  too  late  for  action. 

The  laboratorle*.  where  research  U  con- 
ducted or  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
will  hopefully  provide  the  knowledge  to  make 
the  mines  safer  and  healthier  places  in  which 
to  work. 

For  health  and  safety  research,  the  bureau 
this  year  Is  seeking  MS  million  in  the  new 
budget,  a  50  per  cent  Increase  over  the  (3.3 
million  appropriated  last  year. 

There  ore  two  principal  areas  In  which  the 
bureau  seeoM  to  be  concerned  regarding 
health  and  safety. 

One  deals  with  methane  gas  concentra- 
tions sind  explosions,  and  the  other  with 
heavy  concentrations  of  coal  dust  In  mines. 

In  addition.  It  Is  studying  the  resulU  of 
gQvemn^ent- sponsored  safety  course*  for 
miners  ^d  supervisors  to  see  how  effective 
they  are  In  reducing  mine  accidents. 

Critical  to  reducing  the  underground  ex- 
plosions that  usually  cause  the  major  dis- 
asters Is  a  method  of  detecting  dangerous 
conditions  aiMl  doing  something  about  them. 
Work  Is  already  under  way  on  equipment 
that  will  detect  what  bureau  scientists  call 
an  "Incipient  Ignition"  or  an  explosion  Just 
about  to  happen. 

camcAi.  Quxsnow 

The  problem  here  Isn't  particularly  tech- 
nology, for  explosive  methane  gas  can  be 
nadlly  detected  and  there  are  various  oMth- 
ods  of  dampening  a  fire. 

The  critical  question  Is  time,  time  that  Is 
measured  In  a  fraction  of  a  second  between 
a  spark  and  a  shattering  explosion. 

The  bureau  says  a  device  Is  being  developed 
to  detect  that  spark  and  release  a  deluge  of 
flame  quencher  in  the  fraction  of  a  second 
before  the  explosion  is  set  olT. 

The  sensor  uses  ultraviolet  ray  radiation  to 
detect  an  explosive  sltiiatlon  and  break  an 
aluminum  container  of  flame  quenching 
chemicals.  Perfection  of  the  device,  however. 
Is  as  much  as  two  years  away  and  then  Indus- 
try must  be  persuaded  to  manufacture  and 
sell  It  to  mine  operators. 

Earl  P.  Shoub.  chief  of  the  bureau's  divi- 
sion of  accident  prevention  and  health, 
said  this  explosion  preventive  equipment  Is 
very  complex,  but  Its  use  would  alleviate  one 
of  the  nutjor  hazards  in  mining. 

The  second,  according  to  Shoub,  Is  dust 
reduotlon. 

"We  des|>erately  need  to  know  now  to  mine 
by  American  methods  efllclently  and  produce 
less  harmful  size  component  dust,"  he  said. 

The  big  villains  In  the  antldust  battle  are 
the  continuous  mining  machines  introduced 
In  quantity  since  World  War  II  which  are 
responsible  for  both  the  high  coal  output  of 
American  mines  and  the  large  amounts  of 
dust  In  the  working  areas. 

Shoub  believes  the«e  machines  can  be 
adapted  to  produce  significantly  lees  dust 
without  Impairing  production,  but  the  Job 
Isn't  an  easy  one. 

Several  groups  are  working  on  the  problem, 
and  the  bureau  la  currently  surveying  their 
activities  so  there  will  be  lees  chance  of  dup- 
lication when  It  undertakes  its  own  efforts. 

Research  also  Is  being  done  on  respirators 
for  miners  to  wear,  but  Shoub  believes  all  of 
the  precautions  are  merely  second  lines  of 
defense  against  dust.  The  real  need  Is  not 
to  generate  dust  In  the  first  place. 

Toward  this  end,  techniques  developed  In 
Off  It  Britain  are  being  studied  for  possible 
adoption  here  although  the  British  method 
of  mining  differs  from  the  American  and  has 
a  lower  per-man  production  record. 
Tbar*  are,   however,    17   American   mines 
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using  the  British  long  wall  method — without 
the  expensive  continuous  miners — and  pro- 
duction Is  higher  than  their  European  coun- 
terparts. But,  Shoub  cautioned,  theee  Amer- 
ican mines  may  be  perfectly  suited  to  the 
British  method  which  couldn't  be  universally 
adaptable. 

MOBE    INSPCCTOaS 

While  the  Bureau  of  Mines  awards  con- 
tracts for  much  of  its  research  work  to  out- 
side organizations.  It  maintains  Its  own  ex- 
perimental mine  at  Bruceton.  Pa.,  near  Pitts- 
burgh. There  It  conducts  research  on  under- 
ground dust  and  methane  explosions,  sparks, 
ventilation,  dust  collection  and  other  mining 
problems.  The  bureau's  explosives  laboratory 
also  Is  located  on  the  a70-acre  Bruceton  site. 

A  key  to  Improving  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  in  mines  Is  compliance  with 
regulations  laid  down  to  Improve  these 
conditions. 

In  the  wake  of  Mannlngton.  there  were  de- 
mands that  Inspection  procedures  be  Im- 
proved and  made  more  strict.  The  bureau  did 
Just  last  month  when  It  Issued  administra- 
tive orders  calling  for  more  spot  checks  of 
mines,  unannounced  inspections  and  gen- 
erally stricter  enforcement  of  safety  and 
hecUth  regulations. 

To  step  up  the  effort  even  further,  the 
proposed  new  mine  safety  bill  include*  fines 
for  violators  of  regulations. 

The  new  budget  also  Includes  funds  to  add 
55  men  to  the  bureaus  present  force  of  248 
Inspectors. 

Ths  Hot  Edob  or  Rnx 
(By  Jeanne  Raamussen) 

At  Parmlngton.  a  man  stood  staring  at  a 
large  wall  map  that  detailed  the  catacombs 
o(  the  Consol  No  9  mine. 

"Two  days  ago,"  he  said  brokenly,  "my 
brother  told  me:  "That  mine's  gonna'  blow 
any  day.  If  it  does,  don't  bother  to  come  look- 
ing for  me — you'll  never  find  me.'  " 

For  78  men  working  the  "Cat-Eye"  shift  of 
No.  9  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  20.  1968,  the 
prophecy  came  true. 

Once  again,  miners'  fate  had  been  written 
In  dust,  seared  by  flames,  and  sealed  in 
cement. 

The  rich  Pituburgh  coal  seam,  which  un- 
derlies most  of  Marlon  County,  Is  seven  feet 
thick  in  the  Parmlngton-Mannlngton  vicin- 
ity. It  Is  here,  also,  where  the  worst  disaster 
in  the  annals  of  coal  mining  history  occurred 
at  nearby  Monongah.  on  Dec.  S  1907.  when 
301  men  were  killed  In  a  violent  underground 
explosion.  Flames,  dust  and  smoke  shot  out 
of  the  No.  6  and  No.  8  portals  like  an  erupt- 
ing volcano,  and  the  power  house  by  the  No. 
8  shaft  was  said  to  have  been  crushed  like 
paper-mache'. 

The  Jamison  Coal  and  Coke  Co..  which 
owned  several  mines  In  the  area,  eventually 
sold  their  Interests  to  Consolidated. 

The  northern  mine  fields  had  been  marked 
by  a  number  of  disasters,  all  due  to  explo- 
sions. The  first  recorded,  occurred  on  May  15, 
1901  In  the  Chatham  Mine  at  Parmlngton, 
killing  10  men. 

On  Oct.  19,  1916.  Jamison  No.  7  at  Barrack- 
vllle  exploded.  kllUng  10. 

On  Jan.  14.  1926.  an  explosion  In  Jamison 
No.  8  at  Parmlngton  killed  19  workers. 

On  Nov.  13.  1954.  Consol  No.  9  at  Farming- 
ton  (formerly  owned  by  Jamison)  exploded 
taking  the  lives  of  16  men. 

To  this  list  must  now  be  added  Consol  No. 
9°s  latest  fatality  statistics. 

The  history  of  repeated  disasters  often 
caused  mine  owners  and  operators  to  change 
the  name  of  the  mine  frequently,  since  It 
was  difficult  to  get  new  workers  In  a  mine 
rumored  as  "bad."  As  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, however,  at  least  three  major  disas- 
ters have  occurred  at  the  Parmlngton  op- 
eration. 

"Remember  '54  .  .  ."  miners  and  area  resi- 
dents say  In  guarded  whispers.  Even  now. 
they  are  reluctant  to  speak  of  It,  and  confide 
only  to  trusted  friends. 
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After  the  explosion  that  year  the  shafts  of 
No.  9  had  been  ordered  sealed  after  about 
three  days,  they  state:  When  unsealed  about 
three  months  later,  reports  filtered  through 
the  area,  despite  carefully  prepared  company 
statements  to  the  contrary.  Three  men,  It  was 
said,  had  been  found  barricaded  by  brattice 
cloth  .  .  .  and  had  lived  for  several  weeks  in 
the  underground  tomb,  marking  each  day  off 
by  scratches  on  the  wall.  One  man,  it  had 
been  rumored,  had  marked  the  last  date  of 
his  survival  on  a  piece  of  slate,  which  had 
reportedly  been  found  still  clutched  in  his 
hand. 

Four  men  who  "talked"  were  said  to  have 
been  fired. 

"It  was  a  lesson  to  others,"  one  old  miner 
confided.  Coal  operators  have  a  way  of  deal- 
ing with  'squealers.' 

"Everybody  was  scared  to  talk,  and  It 
couldn't  be  proved."  After  the  latest  explo- 
sion, when  the  decision  was  announced  to 
seal  the  portals  of  Consol  No.  9  on  Friday, 
Nov.  29.  1968 — the  day  after  Thanksgiving, 
miners  muttered  among  themselves  and 
families  seemed  resigned.  A  few.  however, 
strongly  opposed  the  action.  One  was  Tony 
Megna.  a  school  principal  from  Ohio,  who 
had  voiced  opposition  from  the  beginning. 

Megna  pleaded  for  officials  to  delay  sealing 
of  the  shafts  and  begged  for  additional  drills 
to  test  every  area  of  the  mine — not  Just  the 
working  areas.  His  pleas  were  eventually  dis- 
regarded, as  coal  officials  concluded  "There 
is  no  hope  for  sustenance  of  life"  and  an- 
nounced that  "sealing  of  the  portals  will  be 
done  Immediately." 

Ironically,  a  similar  disaster  occurred  at 
the  St.  Paul  Mine.  Cherry,  111.,  back  In  1909. 
It  happened  on  Nov.  13,  the  same  date  as  the 
1954  explosion  at  Consol  No.  9.  The  Cherry 
mine  fire  had  become  a  blazing  inferno,  and 
when  all  efforts  bad  been  apparently  made 
to  extinguish  It,  the  word  came:  "Choke 
it," — seal  the  shafts  .  .  .  despite  the  fact  that 
more  than  200  men  were  still  trapped  below. 
Stunned  families  pleaded:  "Please  open  the 
mine  .  . 

James  Penna,  official  of  the  UMWA,  sup« 
ported  their  belief. 

"The  closing  of  those  shafts  was  a  crime," 
he  stated.  "It  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  property  of  the  mining  company 
and  the  action  was  taken  without  regard  to 
the  lives  of  the  miners. 

"I  have  been  a  practical  miner  for  28 
years,"  he  declared  angrily,  "and  in  my  opin- 
ion, old  experienced  men  would  never  rush 
to  their  death  In  thick  smoke  while  they  had 
a  chance  to  save  their  lives  by  retreating  to 
the  remote   parts   of   the   workings  .  . 

Authorities,  however,  were  certain  and  in 
agreement  about  one  point — not  a  man  could 
still  be  alive.  Not  a  man  could  have  survived 
first  the  fire,  then  the  gases. 

Besides  them,  the  faithftil  waited  and 
prayed  for  a  miracle. 

When  Inspectors  went  Into  the  mine  about 
seven  days  later,  they  discovered  21  miners 
who  had  retreated  to  a  remote,  unworked-ln 
portion  of  the  mine.  Here,  the  men  had  barri- 
caded themselves  In  an  airtight  tomb  and 
miraculously,  managed  to  survive. 

Slab  Fork  Is  a  slope  mine  In  Wyoming 
County.  The  Slab  Fork  mine  ant-tunnels  Into 
the  earth  at  an  Incline  of  about  300  feet.  The 
men  who  mine  this  coal  bed  work  mostly  on 
their  knees,  since  the  seam  Is  only  between 
32  and  42  Inches  high  In  most  areas. 

One  day.  working  one-and-a-half  miles  In- 
side the  mine,  Weldon  Miller  turned  to  Hasel 
Tackett,  a  continuous  miner  operator,  and 
said: 

"Let's  get  out  of  here.  Tacky — there's  no 
airl " 

Miller  had  been  pulling  the  cable  of  the 
continuous  miner  when  "everything  ex- 
ploded," blowing  his  hardshell  hat  off  his 
head  and  knocking  him  to  the  floor  of  the 
mine.  Groping  for  an  escape  route,  Miller  was 
halted  time  and  agsiin  by  the  thick  coal  dust 
and  Intense  heat. 
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His  life  was  saved,  he  now  declares,  by  a 
fellow-miner,  Shelby  Williams,  who  dragged 
him  Into  "clean  air." 

Other  miners,  beUevlng  themselves  to  be 
human  torches,  described  rolling  on  the  floor 
In  an  attempt  to  "put  out  the  fire." 

One  of  the  eight  men  to  survive  the  ex- 
plosion and  flash  fire  which  occurred  July  24, 
1968  at  the  Slab  Fork  No.  8  mine,  Weldon 
Miller,  described  the  experience  "like  a  cloud 
of  fire."  His  hands  and  face  were  charred;  his 
eyes  stared  through  lashless  rims  and  the 
words  came  slowly,  through  palnfully-bumed 
lips.  His  wrists  were  bandaged  where  gloves 
had  melted  Into  the  skin. 

Sitting  on  his  hospital  bed  In  Beckley.  the 
25  year  mining  veteran  planned  to  return  to 
his  Job  as  soon  as  possible. 

"It's  a  living."  he  shrugged,  "and  besides, 
if  I  make  It  four  more  years,  I  can  retire." 

Probably  no  single  factor  in  coal  mining 
safety  is  more  Important  than  proper  venti- 
lation. Mine  experts  hold  to  the  principle 
that  no  man  ever  lost  his  life  by  gas  when  a 
mine  was  properly  ventilated. 

Two  miles  Inside  the  subterranean  passage- 
way of  the  Saxewell  No.  8  mine  at  Hominy 
Falls,  25  miners  were  trapped  by  a  raging 
torrent  of  water,  on  May  6,  1968.  Ten  men, 
working  a  glittering  black  vein  of  coal  with 
a  continuous  miner  deep  inside  the  mine, 
were  trapped  when  a  thick  wall  collapsed 
releasing  an  internal  hemorrhage  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  acrid  mine  water. 

"Like  a  small  Johnstown  flood  inside  a  coal 
mine,"  commented  Jim  Comstock,  editor  of 
the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  nearby  Rlchwood. 

The  breakthrough.  It  was  learned,  came 
from  a  nearby  adjacent  mine,  abandoned  and 
left  to  collect  water  for  over  12  years. 

After  five  days.  16  miners  were  safely 
rescued,  but  hope  for  ten  others  was  all  but 
abandoned. 

"I  knew  he  was  dead,"  said  Helen  McClung, 
wife  of  one  of  the  remaining  victims,  "but 
somehow,  I  Just  couldn't  give  up  hope  .  .  ." 
But  on  the  tenth  day,  six  additional  men 
were  brought  to  the  surface,  alive  and  prais- 
ing God.  Four  bodies  were  recovered  several 
hours  later.  Renldc  McClung.  father  of  nine 
children,  was  one  of  the  dead. 

Newspapers  around  the  world  proclaimed 
"The  Miracle  of  Hominy  Falls."  and  Helen 
McClung  hugged  a  little  tow-headed  girl 
against  her  and  wondered  how  she  might  buy 
the  rented  clnderblock  house  that  had  been 
home. 

"Miracles"  for  the  McClung  family — as  weU 
as  four  others,  were  non-existent.  The  price 
of  survival — and  a  little  bit  of  security,  de- 
pended on  harsh  reality. 

While  one  cannot  question  the  fact  that 
the  survival  of  21  men  without  a  Noah's  Ark 
was  Indeed  a  phenomenon,  the  working 
miner  of  today  cannot  continue  to  rely  on 
"miracles,"  while  mining  engineers  provide 
Inaccurate  maps  based  on  Improbable  sur- 
veys and  some  owners  and  operators  fall  to 
acknowledge  and  enforce  even  the  most  basic 
of  safety  precautions. 

After  official  hearings,  held  In  Summers- 
Tllle  and  Charleston,  It  was  concluded  that 
"engineering  errors"  were  the  basic  cause  of 
the  Hominy  Falls  disaster. 

One  miner  testified:  "If  we'd  known  we 
were  that  close,  we  would  have  drilled  bore- 
holes ..." 

Even  in  light  of  this  latent  observation, 
several  miners  recalled  wading  through  water 
at  least  10  Inches  deep  on  the  mine's  floor. 
"Sure,  they  should  have  drilled  test  holes," 
one  miner  commented  angrily,  but  that  takes 
time.  It's  an  unpardonable  sin  to  shut  down 
a  piece  of  machinery!" 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1965  specifies: 

"Whenever  any  working  place  in  an  under- 
ground mine  approaches  within  50  feet  of 
abandoned  workings  (as  certified  by  com- 
petent engineers  or  surveyors) ,  or  within  200 
feet  of  any  other  abandoned  workings  of  such 
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mine  which  cannot  be  inspected  and  which 
may  contain  dangerous  accumulations  of 
water  or  gas  .  .  .  boreholes  shall  be  drilled 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  20  feet  in  advance 
of  the  face  .  .  .  and  drUled  sufficiently  close 
to  each  other  to  Insure  that  the  advancing 
face  win  not  accidentally  hole  through  .  .  ." 
The  history  of  coal  mining  Is  underlaid 
with  tragedy  and  stigmatized  with  poverty. 
"Miracles"  are  too  far  and  few  in  between. 
Many  miners  still  tend  to  regard  survival  as 
"Gods  will,"  UfUng  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility from  those  less  competent. 

Who  pays?  The  Maust  Co.,  operators  and 
owners  of  the  Saxsewell  mine,  "portal  to  por- 
tal" wages  to  accident  victims  and  families 
of  the  deceased.  United  Mine  Workers'  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund  allots  $5,000  In 
monthly  Installments  to  widows  and  children 
of  "working  miners"  (until  January,  1967. 
the  amount  was  $1,000).  extended  over  a 
five-year  period,  at  which  time  hospital  and 
medical   benefits  are  also  terminated. 

"It  doesn't  matter  how  much  they  pay," 
Helen  McClung  said  In  a  tear-tlnged  voice, 
•nothing  would  be  worth  Renlck's  life." 

Gaunt,  shaggy-haired  Ben  Boyce.  a  dis- 
abled miner  from  Mingo  County,  speaks  with 
a  halting  mountain  dialect.  But  It  proved  no 
handicap  when  he  described  the  shocking 
circumstances  of  a  mine  disaster  in  testi- 
mony In  Washington.  D.C..  February.  1968. 
The  hearings,  conducted  by  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, were  held  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  "Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1968."  Although  testimony  was  heard  from 
several  miners,  coal  mine  safety  was  not  In- 
cluded. 

Presiding  at  the  session  was  Rep.  James  G. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Boyce.  whose  career  began  at  age  12.  when 
he  was  employed  as  a  "trapper"  for  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Co.,  in  Kentucky,  stated: 

"I  worked  for  Island  Creek  No.  22  (near 
Holden,  for  18  years.  11  months  and  20  days.  I 
run  a  motor. 

The  mine  had  a  fire  in  1960.  We  got  out 
and  they  shut  down.  When  we  got  the  men. 
out.  18  was  kilt'  .  .  .  two  was  Garfield  Hens- 
ley  and  Clyde  WyUe." 

According  to  Boyce.  company  officials 
exerted  pressure  for  him  to  sign  a  statement 
blaming  Hensley  and  Wylie  for  the  fire,  as 
well  as  the  deaths  of  the  16  other  men. 

"They  had  a  cutoff  the  day  before.  He 
changed  Garfield  to  the  day  shift  and  put  me 
in  his  place  on  the  'Hoot-Owl.' 

"I  gave  'em  20  empties  (coal  cars)  off  the 
rear  of  the  tram  and  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
dispatcher  told  me  the  mine  was  on  fire.  I  got 
the  fire  truck  and  went  back  up  there,  but 
'hit  was  stopped  up  with  rock  dvist — 'hit 
wouldn't  work. " 

Ben's  voice  filled  with  rage. 
"I  couldn't  see  no  reason  that  our  men  had 
started  the  fire.  But."  he  added  fiercely,  "even 
if  I  knowed  'hit  to  be  true,  I  wouldn't  sign 
a  statement  as  that  nohow.  They  was  my 
brothers  in  the  union  .  .  ." 

After  he  refused  to  sign  the  statement,  Ben 
says  his  foreman  declared  angrily:  "The  first 
chance  I  get,  I'll  fire  you  or  lay  you  off." 
Eight  months  later,  Boyce  lost  his  Job. 
He  was  hired  by  another  Island  Creek 
aiXne — No.  25,  but  abruptly  was  told  by  the 
"company  physician"  (Employed  by  Island 
Creek)  that  he  had  "bad  tuberculosis  and 
shouldn't  even  drive  his  car  home."  All  previ- 
ous health  examinations  (done  by  the  same 
physician)  Ben  related,  were  normal  and 
listed  him  In  "excellent  health." 

Rejected  for  employment  time  and  again, 
Ben,  his  wife  Faye,  and  eleven  children  barely 
survived.  One  member  of  the  family — a  baby 
girl,  dldnt  make  it.  Rushed  to  the  nearby 
Holden  Hospital  with  a  severe  respiratory 
aliment,  the  child  was  refused  admittance 
because  Boyce  no  longer  possessed  a  hospital 
card.  She's  buried  in  a  tiny  grave  on  the 
outer  edge  of  a  small  rusty  creek. 
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Eventually  forced  to  seek  work  tmder  the 
Federal  and  State  ADCU  (Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  of  the  Unemployed)  Program,  Boyce 
cut  weeds  along  state  highways. 

Disqualified  from  retraining  programs  be- 
cause of  age,  health  and  limited  education, 
Boyce  encountered  a  new  problem :  Upon  the 
slightest  exertion,  he  became  severely  short- 
winded. 

"I  couldn't  even  push  a  wheel-borrow' 
without  havln'  to  sit  a  spell  and  rest,"  he 
commented. 

Examined  at  the  Beckley  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Hospital.  Boyce's  tests  showed  the  all- 
too-famlUar  evidence  of  lung  Impairment 
from  long  exposure  to  dust.  (There  was  no 
Indication  from  X-rays  or  skin  testing  that 
he  had  ever  had  tuberculosis) . 

What  becomes  of  the  Ben  Boyce's?  The 
worked-out,  tised-up,  and  cast-aside  victims 
of  Industrial  exploitation? 

At  age  47.  his  sole  income  Is  a  (251. 
monthly  social  security  check.  Nine  Boyce 
children  are  left  to  be  educated,  and  Ben 
Is  determined. 

Mostly,  his  days  are  spent  watching  fuzzy 
pictures  on  a  $20  used  television,  or  tinkering, 
with  the  carburetor  of  a  broken-down  auto- 
mobile ...  all  In  the  shadow  of  a  sign 
which  proclaims:  "Heart  of  the  billion  dol- 
lar coal  field." 

It  was  a  humid  Saturday  morning  In  July, 
1966,  when  Mount  Hope  became  hell. 

A  violent  explosion,  which  occurred  about 
14,000  feet  from  the  drlftmouth  of  the  SUtlx 
mine  at  Mount  Hope,  killed  seven  men  and 
Injured  two  who  were  In  the  direct  blast 
Impact.  Approximately  39  other  miners  es- 
caped unharmed  by  barricading  themselves 
off  In  a  small  ante-room. 

An  investigation,  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  Mines. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal  company,  began  two 
days  after  the  disaster. 

Their  investigation  concluded  that  tlie 
blast  had  been  triggered  by  an  electric  "arc" 
which  In  turn,  ignited  concentrations  of 
methane  gas. 

"The  explosion  could  have  been  prevented 
by  adherence  to  known  principles  of  safe 
operation,"  the  report  stated. 

Other  findings  brought  to  Ught  showed 
that  only  the  section  foreman  had  carried 
a  flame  safety  lamp  (used  for  detecting  con- 
centrations of  methane  gas) .  and  not  enough 
safety  lamps  had  been  available  to  provide 
each  equipment   operator  with  one. 

It  was  further  noted  that  "tests  for  gas 
had  not  been  made  at  working  regions  of  the 
coal  face  before  crews  began  moving  elec- 
trical equipment  in.  and  two  separate  splits 
of  air  from  the  same  intake  were  not  con- 
trolled to  provide  continuous  and  sufficient 
ventilation." 

Coal  mine  safety  and  health  legislation 
has  been  slow  in  coming  and  remains  Inad- 
equate. For  years,  it  has  been  a  boil  on  the 
face  of  Industry — brought  to  a  head  only  in 
the  glaring  light  of  public  exposure  and 
indignation. 

Complicating  the  problem  Is  the  effective 
enforcement  of  safety  and  health  standards. 
At  present,  some  mine  operators  find  It  less 
expensive  to  be  fined,  than  to  provide  safe 
working  conditions  for  their  employes. 

"Do  you  gentlemen  have  any  opinion  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  enforcement  and  inspec- 
tion for  safety  in  the  places  you  have 
worked?"  O'Hara  asked  during  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  hearings. 

"We  do  not  have  any  state  Inspections." 
a  miner  replied,  "because  the  company 
knows  a  week  ahead  of  time  when  they  are 
coming  so  they  can  prepare  for  'hit.  I  have 
doubled  back  and  made  extra  shifts  for  rock 
dust  because  they   were   coming." 

"Sure,"  another  miner  agreed,  "Many  a 
time  I  have  been  paid  time  and  a  half  or  dou- 
ble time  to  clean  up  .  .  .  put  the  red  light  on 
the   motor,   or  rock   dust,   before   the  state 
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laapcetor  mad*  hla  visit.  Ttktj  prMtch  this 
a*f«ty,  but  tb«7  dont  practice  It  I" 

"The  w»y  I  figure  U."  adds  another  »tUl- 
employed  miner,  "The  Feds  notify  the  state 
Inspector  and  then  he  tells  the  operator." 

Preliminary  hearings  on  the  Consol  No.  9 
disaster,  held  in  the  Federal  Building  at  Fair- 
mont, brought  caustic  comments  from  a 
number  of  the  rescued  men. 

One  of  the  miners'  rescued  from  the  "Cat- 
Eye"  explosion,  told  members  of  the  hearing 
that  he  preferred  to  save  his  testimony  and 
present  It  before  Congress — "where  It  can  do 
some  good  and  not  be  whitewashed  .  . 

"I  have  seen  several  failures  toward  safety 
features  and  if  we  bring  It  before  the  com- 
pany.  they  look  down  their  noses  at  us,"  he 
said. 

Others  testified  that  rock  dusting  had  not 
been  adequate,  water  pressure  was  not  suffi- 
cient and  ventilating  fans  "never  did  work 
right." 

Another  miner  rescued  from  the  Cat-Eye 
shift,  was  openly  critical,  stating  that  some 
mine  safety  procedures  were  either  Ignored  or 
there  wasn't  ample  time  to  practice  them. 

"The  c^iQpany  might  saa  fit  to  bold  It 
against  me  Jor  telling  the  truth,"  the  50-yesr- 
oid  miner'  concluded,  "but  wa  owe  It  to  the 
men  that  died.  We  owe  It  to  their  families,  we 
owe  it  to  other  miners  and  especially,  we  o-ve 
It  to  ourselves." 

Gary  lAutLn  looks  more  like  a  college 
athlete  than  a  coal  miner. 

"It's  about  the  only  kind  of  work  a  man  can 
do  around  here  and  make  enough  money  to 
support  a  family — e«i>eclally  If  he  doesn't 
have  a  college  education  .  .  "  he  explains. 

Martin  has  three  children.  They  count  their 
blessings,  because  Oary  Martin  waa  on*  of 
the  men  who  barely  escaped  the  Consol  9 
disaster. 

Wagea,  he  points  out.  terminated  with  the 
first  explosion.  When  he  received  his  check, 
he  was  paid  for  only  eight  days'  work.  Al- 
ready deducted  from  the  amount  was  a 
burial  fee.  Insurance  dues  .  .  .  and  161.00  he 
still  owed  the    company  store." 

The  tragedy  at  Farmington  initiated  a  Mine 
Safety  Conference,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
then  secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart  L. 
UdaU.  Invited  participants  Included  gover- 
nors, congressmen,  beads  of  bureaus,  federal 
officials.  Industry  and  union  representatives, 
and  an  assortment  of  other  invited  and  un- 
invited guests. 

Constructive  criticism  and  advice  waa 
abundant. 

John  Ol^eary,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Issued  numerous  "effective  immedi- 
ately" memorandums  to  Inspectors  in  the 
field.  One.  In  particular,  stated  that  "under 
no  clrc\unstances  shall  prior  notification  of 
a  federal  Inspection  of  any  coal  mine  be  given 
to  managenient  or  labor." 

Secretary  Udall  pointed  out  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  were  primarily  aimed  at  tb«  "so- 
oalled  major  disasters.  Tet."  he  said,  "nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  as  many  ooal  mlnen 
died  this  year  In  roof  falls,  haulage  and  other 
accldenu  as  in  the  kind  of  catastrophe  that 
occurred  at  Farmington." 

W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  president  of  the 
UMWA,  declared  that  "modern  thlnltlng 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mine*. 
"I  am  always  concerned  with  the  condi- 
tion of  coca  mines  after  Inspectors  complete 
their  Inspections  and  leave  the  mines,"  he 
said,  "ooca  operators  know  their  routine.  This 
has  not  changed  over  the  years.  They  know 
the  Inspectors  visit  the  large  mines  ttiree 
times  a  year  and  small  mines  twice  a  year. 
When  the  Inspector  has  completed  his  worlL 
and  departed,  the  operator  knows  he  won't 
be  back  for  four  months.  At  the  end  of  about 
three  months  and  three  weeks,  the  operator, 
who  has  igxtored  the  law,  starts  putting  lila 
mine  in  shape.  I  suggest  that  the  bureau 
revamp  its  hous^eeping  or  inspection  pro- 
cedures! 

"All  men  w1m>  die  in  disasters  die  aeed- 
leasly,"  Boyle  asserted  angrily. 
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Boyle  proposed  the  eatabltshment  of  a 
"rescue  chamber."  which  could  be  located 
throughout  the  mine  at  certain  places,  sealed 
and  ventilated  with  an  opening  to  the  sur- 
face through  which  men  could  retreat  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  deadly  gases  in  the 
event  of  a  mine  explosion. 

"They  cost  money,"  he  obeerved.  "but  so 
does  human  life." 

Dr.  Hawey  A.  Wells,  a  pathologUt  from 
Morgantown.  represented  a  group  of  physi- 
cians at  the  conference. 

"We  are  here  to  emphasize  our  conviction 
that  mine  fires  and  black  lungs  are  not  acts 
of  God,"  he  told  the  asaambled  crowd,  "they 
are  simply  the  result  of  disregard  of  basic 
safety  and  health  practices.  The  record  speaks 
for  itself:  The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  have  not  done  their  Jobs." 
Dr.  I.  E.  Buff  of  CharlMton  presented  a 
dramatic  highlight  when  he  showed  color 
slides  of  miners'  black  lung  sections. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  23  to  Secretary 
Udall,  Ralph  Nader  challenged; 

"What  is  needed  at  the  outset  Is  for  na- 
tional concern  to  be  drawn  to  what  unde- 
niably amounted  to  a  national  tragedy  .  . 

But  the  tragedies  weren't  national,  and 
they  dldnt  make  headlines.  They  were 
regional  .  .  .  deaths  from  slate  falls,  flash 
fires,  equipment — recorded  as  a  matter  of 
life  In  coal  mining  communitlea.  Obituaries 
and  mutilations  that  were,  for  the  moat  part, 
unsensational. 

A  sample  of  regional  news  for  the  month 
of  August  revealed:  "Nine  Miners  Found 
Dead  In  Kentucky,  "  trapped  by  an  explosion 
two  miles  Inside  the  shaft  of  the  River 
Queen  Mine,  operated  by  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.  at  Greenville.  Ky. 

On  August  15.  three  Logan  County,  miners 
were  killed  in  a  slate  fall  at  the  Amherst 
Coal  Co.  slope  mine  near  Man.  An  estimated 
100  miners  were  working  the  mine  when 
about  800  tons  of  rock  and  coal  collapsed 
the  tunnel.  It  was  duly  noted  that  six  men 
had  been  killed  In  a  similar  disaster  at  the 
same  mine  in  February  1958.  Workers  had 
complained  frequently  about  the  "bad  top." 
In  Washington.  Pennsylvania,  a  mine  fore- 
man was  charged  with  "Involuntary  man- 
slaughter" in  the  death  of  a  Uniontown 
miner,  killed  Aug.  14  when  a  mine  roof  fell 
on  htm  at  the  Montour  Mine  No.  4 — owned 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Placed  under  •  1.000  bond  by  Washington 
County  coroner.  Farrell  Jackson,  the  coroner 
charged  that  the  foreman  "maintained  one 
of  the  lousiest,  most  decrepit  mine  opera- 
tions I  have  ever  seen  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania!" 

On  August  23.  a  Logan  County  miner  was 
electrocuted  while  working  at  the  No.  6  mine 
of  Island  Creek  Coal  Co  near  Sharpies:  and 
the  return  to  work  of  460  men  employed  by 
the  Ireland  Mine  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
near  Moundsvllle.  received  local  press  cover- 
age. 

The  walkout  had  been  called  to  protest  a 
gas  leakage  and  Improper  ventilation  at  the 
mine — a  drastic  step,  considering  the  tolera- 
tion of  moat  mine  employes. 

Quietly,  death  continued  to  sUlk  the  coal 
miner. 

And  then  It  happened.  It  happened  at  a 
place  called  Farmington.  where  miners  com- 
plained of  "gassy*  conditions  and  nobody 
did  anything  about  it. 

It  happened  before  the  operators  of  Con- 
sol No.  9  could  throw  their  annual  Christmas 
party,  and  awarded  a  bonus  to  the  foreman 
with  the  highest  production  record. 

It  happened  before  Thanksgiving — when  a 
man  who  worked  In  the  mine  might  sit  down 
and  simply  give  thanks  to  God  for  being 
alive. 

It  happened  before  Christmas,  and  kids 
learned  that  "Daddy"  was  more  Important 
than  make-believe  Santa  Claus. 

It  was  a  national  tragedy,  and  national 
concern  suddenly  focused  on  the  small  roll- 
ing  bill   section   of   Farmington,   where   78 
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human  belnga  died  prematurely  In  a  disaster 
that  could  and  should  have  been  prevented. 
RepresentatlTe  Ken  Hechler,  D.-W.Va.,  put 
the  question  on  the  line:  What  is  more  im- 
portant? To  close  down  a  mine  ...  or  to 
close  down  a  man?" 

The  OPotATORS  Sat 

(Note. — The  following  is  a  statement  by 
the  West  Virginia  Coal  Assn.  on  the  prospects 
and  problems  of  the  industry,  e^>eclally  as 
they  pertain  to  markets  and  the  current  drive 
for  "black  lung"  compensation  in  the  state 
legislature.) 

In  a  large  measure,  the  coal  Industry  has 
helped  Infuse  West  Virginia  with  a  wealth 
that  has  eroded  the  depressing  Appalachla 
picture. 

Miners  earn  from  t30  to  940  a  day  now.  plus 
benefits  worth  more  than  910  a  day  and  they 
are  assured  of  steady  work  by  virtue  of  long- 
term  contracts  for  metallurgical  and  utility 
coals.  They  own  modem  homes  and  com- 
mute to  work  in  new  automobiles.  Bath- 
houses make  it  impossible  to  disUnguisb  the 
coal  miner  from  his  neighbors  in  other  jobs. 
He  is  paid  more  than  any  other  industrial 
worker  in  West  Virginia  except  for  chemical 
and  steel  workers.  He  can  expect  to  live  to 
age  74,  four  years  longer  than  the  average 
United  States  male,  according  to  the  United 
iline  Workers'  Welfare  and  ReUrement  Fund. 

The  entire  etote  of  West  Virginia  U  also  a 
beneficiary  of  a  resurging  coal  industry.  Last 
year  coal  contributed  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  state  In  direct  and  Indirect  taxes. 
9312  million  in  wages  were  spent  in  West 
Virginia  grrocery  stores,  clothing  stores,  for 
housing  and  for  other  necessities  and  lux- 
uries. 

Better  than  9250  million  was  spent  for  sup- 
plies, thereby  supporting  numerous  satellite 
Industries  and  their  employes. 

Prom  a  shivering  sparrow  which  poorly 
wintered  the  years  when  it  lost  almost  all  of 
Its  steam  locomotive  market  and  almost  all 
of  its  home  heating  market,  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  now  developing  into  the  productive, 
proverbial  goose. 

There  are  those  who,  greedy  for  their  im- 
mediate desires,  would  open  up  this  goose 
for  a  single  golden  egg. 

However,  the  coal  Indtistry  is  presently 
standing  up  well  under  new  challenges.  A 
nuclear  power  competitor  subsidized  by  fed- 
eral tax  dollars,  iron  curtain  coal  dumped  at 
a  loss  for  American  dollars,  markets  lost 
because  of  unreasonable  air  pollution  stand- 
ards and  additional  expenses  occasioned  by 
environmental  pollution  control  standards, 
are  among  these  chsJlenges. 

New  Canadian  and  Atistrallan  coal  fields, 
increased  coal  production  in  other  states  and 
advantages  of  market  proximity  enjoyed  by 
these  states  are  othei  challenges  to  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  West  Virginia's  coal 
Industry. 

As  if  these  were  not  problems  enough,  the 
industry  is  now  faced  with  an  unrealistic  at- 
tack in  the  form  of  a  highly  emotional  thrust 
to  rewrite  the  state's  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  coal  miners  and  the  Industry  Itself. 

In  view  of  proposed  legislation  concerning 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  or  "black 
lung."  coal,  the  cornerstone  of  West  Virginia's 
economy.  Is  being  seriously  threatened  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  understanding  and  mis- 
representation of  fact. 

This  legislation  may  severely  hamper  the 
coal  Industry  and  do  great  injustice  to  the 
coal  worker. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  legislation  assumes 
that  after  working  only  tvro  years  in  the 
mines,  a  coal  worker  with  any  respiratory 
ailment  has  '"automatically"  contracted 
"black  lung,"  and  Is  entitled  to  an  award 
under  the  state's  Workmen's  Compensation 
laws. 

This  presumption  is  without  precedent 
anywhere  In  the  world.  In  fact,  respiratory 
disease  U  the  largest  single  public  tMalth 
problem  of  non-coal  workers. 
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An  extensive  pneumoconiosis  study  baa 
been  conducted  by  Dr.  Rowland  Burns,  a 
Huntington  internal  medicine  physician  spe- 
cializing in  lung  ailments.  Dr.  Burns'  study 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  CabeU  County 
Medical  Society  and  shows  that  coal  workers 
may  work  in  the  mines  for  20  years  with  70 
per  cent  of  them  showing  no  X-ray  evidence 
of  coal  dust  retention. 

Furthermore,  this  study  shows  that  miners 
may  work  for  a  lifetime  In  the  coal  industry 
with  only  6  to  7  per  cent  developing  lung 
complications  which  could  result  in  signifi- 
cant disability.  This  represents  quite  a  differ- 
ence from  the  inference  of  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff, 
Charleston's  outspoken  "black  lung"  critic, 
that  80  per  cent  of  soft  coal  miners  suffer 
from  "black  lung." 

It  Is  not  only  false  but  also  ridiculous  to 
say,  as  a  few  have  said,  that  a  miner  will 
either  be  killed  In  a  mine  accident  or,  if  not, 
then  by  "black  lung. " 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  considera- 
ble misinformation  going  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia public  concerning  "black  lung"  and  the 
coverage  of  the  condition  under  the  state's 
Workmen"s  Compensation  laws. 

What  is  pneumoconiosis?  Dust  in  the  lungs. 
Coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  (black  lung) 
means  coal  dust  in  the  lungs.  Sllicoels  Is  a 
pneumoconiosis  caused  by  rock  or  sand  dust 
In  the  lungs.  Miners  often  breathe  both  coal 
and  silica  dust. 

Cigarette  smoke  also  Is  dust.  According  to 
Dr.  Wolfgang  T.  Ulmer,  a  West  German  lung 
physiologist  of  international  renown,  one 
single  cigarette  exposes  the  smoker  to  a 
greater  amount  of  dust  than  a  miner  is  ex- 
posed to  in  three  8-hour  shifts  In  the  mines. 

Persons  with  pneumoconiosis  may  or  may 
not  be  disabled.  It  Is  an  established  medical 
fact  that  many  persons  with  pneumoconiosis 
are  not  disabled. 

Because  It  is  frequently  Impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  a  disabled  living  miner  has 
silicosis  or  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis, 
thousands  of  claims  have  been  paid  by  West 
Virginia's  SUicosls  Medical  Board  without 
regard  to  the  distinction. 

What  is  important  to  this  board  of  doc- 
tors Is  that  if  the  disabled  man  is  a  miner 
with  dust  in  his  lungs,  then  he  Is  compen- 
sated for  any  resulting  disability. 

Anyone  who  says  that  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation benefits  are  not  being  paid  In  West 
Virginia  for  the  disease  called  "black  lung" 
is  not  stating  the  truth. 

A  workmen's  compensation  law  similar  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  suggested  for 
West  Virginia's  miners.  This  type  law  is  bad 
for  both  the  miner  and  the  sute.  Unlike 
West  Virginia's  law.  a  Pennsylvania  miner 
must  be  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
before  he  is  entitled  to  a  single  penny.  His 
claim  Is  heard  by  a  referee  with  no  medical 
training  and  may  be  appealed  to  a  board  of 
three  lawyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  discovering  dust 
in  the  lungs.  West  Virginia's  three-doctor 
silicosis  board  may  award  the  miner  91,000 
even  without  a  showing  of  disability.  If  the 
miner  is  disabled,  an  award  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  per  cent  of  disability  up  to  9188 
per  month  for  life.  Compare  this  to  Penn- 
sylvania's maximum  life  award  of  975  a 
month. 

There  is  a  crying  neftl  for  the  Industry  to 
adopt  public  health  practices  which  would 
keep  tabs  upon  the  health  of  the  miner  and 
protect  those  who  would  become  disabled 
from  further  exposure.  There  Is  a  need  to 
screen  applicants  from  the  Industry  if  they 
evidence  a  predisposition  towards  contract- 
ing miner's  lung  ailments.  There  is  a  need 
to  have  an  all-out  drive  to  eliminate  ciga- 
rette smoking  among  miners. 

There  Is  a  need  to  utilize  the  beet  and 
mo3t  knowledgeable  medical  minds  In  the 
world  to  arrive  at  truths  which  may  benefit 
our  miners.  If  meaningful  dust  standards  are 
to  be  adopted  for  the  Industry,  they  should 
be  based  upon  thorough,  objective  studies. 
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West  Virginia's  coal  Industry  realizes  the 
need  to  face  squarely  its  problems  both  out- 
side the  Industry  as  well  as  within  the  in- 
dustry with  respect  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  its  miners.  It  is  committed  to  do  so. 

With  over  66  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
coal  reserves,  there  is  gold  In  the  West  Vir- 
ginia hills.  At  the  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion, the  industry  could  keep  producing  its 
golden  eggs  for  almost  400  more  years — so 
long  as  coal  remains  competitive  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  UMW  Side 
(By  Lewis  E.  Evans  and  Rex  Lauck) 

The  fight  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  for  coal  mine  safety  began  the  In- 
stant the  union  was  formed  In  1890.  One  of 
Its  basic  alms  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to 
the  union's  constitution  was  to  fight  for 
safer  and  healthier  working  conditions  for 
coal  miners  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Much  of  the  progress  In  coal  mine  safety 
has  only  come  after  horrible  mine  disasters, 
two  of  the  most  publicized  of  which  took 
place  m  West  Virginia.  On  Dec.  6,  1907,  a  coal 
mine  at  Monongah,  near  Fairmont,  blew  up, 
killing  361  men.  the  highest  toll  of  any  min- 
ing accident  ever  to  take  place  In  the  U.S. 

The  latest  dramatic  horror  which  also  took 
place  in  West  Virginia  was  the  explosion  and 
fire  at  Consol  No.  9  Mine,  Mountaineer  Coal 
Co.,  near  Farmington,  on  Nov.  20,  1968,  which 
killed  78  miners. 

The  1907  holocaust  at  Monongah  and  other 
tragedies  which  followed  closely  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  In  1910 
and  also  caused  several  coal  mining  states  to 
pass  mine  safety  laws.  Under  the  1910  law, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  did  nothing  except  pro- 
mote health  and  safety  activities.  It  had  no 
power  to  enter  or  Inspect  coal  mines  or  to 
force  coal  operators  to  operate  them  in  a  safe 
manner.  State  laws,  too,  initially  were  weak 
and  Improved  only  after  local  disasters 
brought  about  public  Indignation  which 
forced  politicians  grudgingly  to  pass  im- 
proved but  stlll-weak  safety  laws. 

The  sole  force  to  agitate  for  mine  safety 
laws  was  the  union  of  the  coal  miners,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Its  great 
international  presidents.  Including  John 
Mitchell.  John  L.  Lewis,  Tom  Kennedy,  and 
now  Tony  Boyle,  spent,  and  In  Boyle's  case 
still  spend,  much  of  their  waking  hours  In 
working  for  Improved  safety  legislation  at 
Federal  and  state  levels. 

Success  of  their  efforts  has  seemingly  been 
slow,  because  the  UMWA  has  always  bad  to 
fight  for  these  laws  against  the  opposition  of 
the  coal  operators — all  of  them — plus  politi- 
cians controlled  by  coal  operators,  state  de- 
partments of  mines  controlled  by  coal  opera- 
tors, and  in  some  instances  in  earlier  years 
opposition  of  directors  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  controlled  by  coal  operators. 

The  West  Virginia  district  presidents.  In- 
cluding the  late  Bill  Blizzard;  George  "Htler, 
now  international  vice  president;  the  late 
Van  Blttner;  and  the  incumbent  presidents, 
Ray  Humphreys,  Larkin  Phllpott,  and  Cecil 
Urbaniak,  all  labored  for  Improved  mine 
safety.  The  latter  three  will  this  year,  with 
Gov.  Arch  Moore's  promised  support,  try  to 
get  a  model  "black  lung"  law  passed  in  the 
Mountain  state. 

As  a  first  step  this  law  would  make  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  compensable  under 
the  West  Virginia  compensation  law  similar 
to  the  compensation  plan  now  used  In  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law  a  coal  miner  disabled  by  this  dread 
disease  receives  the  sum  of  912,750  at  the  rate 
of  960  a  week,  and  when  his  money  is  used  up 
the  miner  receives  975  a  month  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  ("Gov.  Raymond  Shafer  of  Penn- 
sylvania recently  vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  state  legislature  that  would 
have  raised  this  latter  payment  to  9100  a 
month.") 

The  fight  to  make  "black  lung"  a  con4>en- 
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sable  disease  Is  not  restricted  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  UMWAs  President  Boyle  has  or- 
dered all  district  presidents  of  the  union  to 
lobby  for  legislation  that  would  bring  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  under  state  com- 
pensation laws  In  all  coal  mining  states.  Only 
three  now  do  so.  In  addition  to  Pennsylvania, 
the  other  two  are  Virginia  and  Alabama. 

After  the  Consol  No.  9  disaster,  public  in- 
dignation was  again  aroused,  as  it  has  been 
so  many  times  in  past  years  by  mine  trage- 
dies. The  American  people,  who  can  ap- 
parently take  casually  60,000  traffic  fatalities 
a  year  and  idly  glance  at  headlines  announc- 
ing the  death  of  100  persons  in  an  airplane 
crash,  were  deeply  moved  by  the  horror  of 
the  unnecessary  deaths  of  78  men  working 
deep  beneath  the  earth. 

INSPECTIONS     BEEFED     UP 

Already  this  public  hue  and  cry  has 
brought  about  progress  in  coal  mine  safety. 
John  P.  O'Leary,  the  new  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  has  Issued  seven  directives 
beefing  up  inspection  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  U.S.  coal  mine  Inspectors.  To  call 
these  improvements  in  enforcement  of  the 
federal  coal  mine  safety  act  belated,  has  got 
to  be  the  understatement  of  the  year.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has  pressed 
for  these  and  other  Improved  inspection 
procedures  ever  since  the  act  was  passed  in 
1952,  more  than  16  years  ago.  It  was  not 
until  December,  1968,  after  the  tragedy  at 
Farmington,  that  the  bureau  took  any  action 
on  the  union"8  demands  for  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  laws. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  UMWA  has 
criticized  the  1962  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  as  being  too  weak,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  It  could  have  been  a  much  better 
and  more  effective  law  had  it  been  en- 
forced properly.  God  knows  how  many  coal 
miners'  lives  might  have  been  saved  had 
the  O'Leary  directive  been  put  into  full  and 
forceful  effect  in  1952  Instead  of  1968.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  had  nearly 
eight  years  to  tighten  up  inspection  proce- 
dures and  his  Republican  predecessors  wasted 
the  eight  previous  years. 

The  Interior  Department  has  also  submitted 
to  the  Congress  proposed  amendments  to  the 
coal  mine  safety  act  that  would  strengthen 
that  act  in  many  needed  areas  and  which 
would  greatly  improve  coal  mine  safety  if  the 
act  Is  passed  and  properly  enforced.  The 
UMWA  will  support  this  bill  but  will  offer 
amendments  of  its  own  to  strengthen  the 
bill's  provisions. 

One  of  these,  for  instance,  will  be  a  re- 
quirement to  provide  explosion-proof  cham- 
bers near  production  areas  in  underground 
mines.  These  will  Include  double,  explosion- 
proof  doors  and  access  to  fresh  air  via  a  hole 
to  the  surface  which  can  also  be  used  to 
lower  medical  supplies,  food  and  water  to 
trapped  men. 

UMWA  President  Boyle  has  drafted  a  bill 
which  goes  after  the  problem  of  coal  dust  as 
a  health  hazard.  It  is  being  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph,  D-W. 
Va.,  and  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Carl  Perkins, 
D-Ky.,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  UMWA's  bill  provides  for  control 
of  dust  in  the  mine  and  states : 

"A  health  danger  shall  be  deemed  to  exist 
in  a  mine  or  area  thereof  if  the  coal  dust 
level  .  .  .  exceeds  three  milligrams  of  resplra- 
ble  dust  (five  microns  or  less)  per  cubic 
meter  of  air." 

"The  bill  would  provide  that  if  this  dust 
level  is  exceeded  the  mine  or  portion  of  it 
containing  the  dangerous  dust  would  be  shut 
down. 

MONITOSINC  OF  COAL  DUST  LEVELS 

The  Boyle  bill  would  also  require: 
"Sxc.  9.  Each  operator  of  a  mine  to  which 
section  3  applies  bhall — 

"  ( 1 )  continuously  monitor  the  level  of  coal 
dust  In  all  of  the  mine  through  the  use  ol 
approved  sensing  devices  and  by  such  other 
""»«"»  as  the  Director  shall  prescribe. 
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"(2)  k««p  s)ich  records  ■•  th«  Director 
lUiwnii  mcB— ary  to  emblw  him  to  carry  out 
•Jractlve  Incpacttona  under  Motion  3,  and 

"(3)  at  all  Bltxunlnoua  and  LJcnlte  under- 
ground ooal  mlnee,  adopt  procedure*  to  aa- 
sure  that  all  coal  to  be  mined  must  Oret  be 
undercut,  centercut,  topcut  or  sheared. 

"ProvUUd.  however,  that  other  inining 
methoda  may  be  uaed  if  the  operator  can 
conclualvely  demonstrate  to  the  Director, 
or  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
Bureau  a«  authorized  In  section  3,  and  to  the 
employees  In  the  mine,  or  their  collective 
bargaining  representatives,  that  such  mining 
methods  can  be  accomplished  without  ex- 
ceeding the  dust  level  set  forth  In  this  act. 

"PntSLTISS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  operator  of  a  mine  noti- 
fied of  an  order  made  pursuant  to  section  3 
or  section  6,  requiring  him  to  cause  persons 
to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  debarred 
from  entering,  any  area  of  such  mine  who 
wilfully  falls  to  comply  with  such  order  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  •5,000. 

"(b)  Any  agent  of  an  operator  of  a  mine, 
knowing  of  the  making  of  an  order  requiring 
such  operator  to  cause  persons  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  to  be  debarred  from  enter- 
ing, any*  U«a  of  such  mine,  who  willfully  di- 
rects, adtlrorlzea  or  causes  any  person,  other 
than  one  who  Is  lawfully  authorized  to  enter 
or  t>e  in  such  area,  to  enter  or  be  in  such 
area  while  such  order  Is  In  effect,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 

"OTHXa    PENALTnS    CXTTD 

"(c)  Any  person,  knowing  of  the  making  of 
an  order  requiring  an  operator  of  a  mine  to 
cause  persons  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to 
be  debarred  from  entering,  any  area  of  such 
mine,  who  enters  such  area  or  remains  there- 
in Willie  such  order  Is  In  effect,  shall,  unless 
he  Is  a  person  who  Is  lawfully  authorized  to 
enter  or  be  in  such  area,  be  fined  not  more 
than  •8,000. 

"(d)  Any  owner.  lessee,  agent,  manager, 
superintendent,  or  other  person  having  con- 
trol or  supervision  of  any  coal  mine  subject 
to  section  3  who  refuses  to  admit  the  Direc- 
tor or  any  duly  authorized  representative  of 
tiie  Bureau  to  such  mine,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(c)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tSOO. 

"(e)  Any  Operator  of  a  mine  who  violates 
section  9  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $600 
for  the  first  stich  violation,  and  stuill  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  30  days,  or  both,  for  each  subae- 
quent  violation." 

The  bill  would  take  effect  one  year  after 
passage. 

After  the  Farmington  disaster  many  poli- 
ticians, anxious  to  see  themselves  on  tele- 
vision, called  for  immediate  action  to  pre- 
vent such  tragedies  in  the  future.  Ttiey  will 
now  have  a  chance  to  support  such  legisla- 
tion at  both  Federal  and  state  levels.  The 
UMWA  will  need  all  the  political  help  it  can 
muster  to  secure  passage  of  safety  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Congress,  and  before  the 
West  Virginia  legislature.  AU  politicians 
could  and  sbould  also  take  a  huge  step  for- 
ward to  protect  coal  miners  from  black  lung, 
particularly  to  pcMS  laws  to  compensate  ade- 
quately those  for  whom  It  Is  now  too  late, 
whose  lungs  have  been  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  this  dread  plague. 

Black  LiUmo:   What  Is  It?  MAUifcnuNO  ob 
Black  Dkath? 

( By  Jeanne  Rasmussen ) 
It    Is    7:30    a.m.    on   Monday    morning — a 
"typical  day"  at  the  Pulmonary  Laboratory, 
located  In  the  Appalachian  Regional  Hospi- 
tal, Beckley.  (BARH). 

In  a  hallway  just  outside  the  glass-en- 
closed research  are*,  four  men  sit  on  straight 
wooden  chairs  looking  strangely  like  cliick- 
ens  on  a  roost.  Clean-shaven  and  neatly 
dressed,  none  present  the  appearance  of  Ill- 
ness normally  associated  with  a  doctor's 
waiting  room.  They  talk  easily  among  them- 
selves, and  occasionally,  the  muffled  echo  o< 
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their  laughter  wafts  down  the  hospital  cor- 
ridor. 

A  technician  appcoacbea  and  Indlcatea 
that  the  men  are  to  come  with  him.  TiMy 
rise  slowly  and  follow  with  ahuffllng  feet. 
A  smile  of  bravado  pasaee  between  them.  Ap- 
prehension jerks  at  the  stomach,  flutters  In 
the  throat,  clutches  at  the  cheat — but  It 
does  not  show  outwardly:  A  coal  miner 
learns  early  to  conceal  bis  fears. 

Following  an  electrocardiogram  the  first 
patient  is  then  interviewed  by  the  doctor, 
Donald  L.  Rasmussen,  M.D.,  a  pulmonary 
physiologist,  board -certified  internist  and 
director  of  the  laboratory. 

"What  brings  you  here  to  see  us?"  he  asks. 

"Well,  Doc  ...  I  been  having  all  kinds  of 
trouble  with  my  wind,"  the  miner  replies. 
"I  want  to  know  what's  the  matter.  I  want 
to  know  if  I  got  silicosis  .  .  .  and  how 
much    .    .    ." 

If  the  man  fails  to  volunteer  this  In- 
formation himself,  Rasmussen  usually  poees 
the   question    for   him: 

"Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  your 
wind?" 

Often,  the  response  Is  immediate:  "No." 
But  Don  Rasmussen  has  learned  to  wait,  for 
after  a  pause,  the  miner  invariably  will  add: 

.  .  unless  I  go  to  do  something." 

Sbortneas  of  breath,  the  key  symptom  of 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  (or  "black 
lung  disease).  Is  usually  described  as  having 
been  noticed  about  two  to  four  years  pre- 
viously, vnth  discomfort  becoming  progres- 
sively worse. 

Over  the  past  five  years  at  BARH.  Dr.  Ras- 
mussen has  conducted  a  research  project  on 
about  3,000  bituminous  miners  .  .  .  re- 
portedly the  largest  amount  of  clinical  data 
assembled  In  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  two-and-one-half  years,  approximately 
3,500  miners  have  been  studied  at  the  re- 
search facility. 

Formerly  chief  of  the  Appalachian  Coal 
Miner's  Research  Unit,  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
(USPHS)  Rasmussen  resigned  his  position 
In  1960  to  continue  bis  studies  In  an  In- 
dependent capacity  .  .  .  and  the  USPHS  pro- 
gram moved  to  Morgantown. 

"Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  men 
we  see  here  are  still  working  in  the  mines." 
Dr.  Rasmussen  says.  "The  average  age  is 
somewhere  in  the  early  60*8,  although  the 
youngest  we've  seen  was  23  and  the  oldest 
was  about  74.  Occasionally,  they're  sent 
here  because  someone  found  something  on 
X-ray  examination  that  looked  like  dust  .  .  . 
'silicosis  or  coal  pneumoconiosis,'  .  .  .  and 
the  patient  and  physician  are  somewhat  anx- 
ious. Physicians  havent  caught  on  to  the 
fact  that  a  miner's  X-rays  can  be  positive 
for  a  long  long  time  before  there  is  any  short- 
ness of  breath  or  abnormality  of  lung  func- 
tion tests." 

According  to  Dr.  Rasmussen,  lung  disease 
(In  varying  degrees)  has  been  found  In  00 
per  cent  of  the  men  studied.  Significant  lung 
dlsease^"that  which  Interferes  with  the  ca- 
pability to  work,"  Is  apparent  In  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  number  sttidled. 

rNKVMOCONIOaiS  MOT  NTW 

Miners  have  frequently  been  accused  of 
"malingering."  or  pretending  Illness  which 
doesn't  exist  to  gain  compensation.  This 
"anxiety,"  Rasmussen  points  out,  has  often 
been  dubbed  "laziness"  or  "compensatlon- 
Itts"  by  many  physicians  In  the  Appalachian 
area  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  fall  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts,  or  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  serious  lung 


"Actually,  we  find  very  few  men  who  want 
to  stop  working,"  Dr.  Rasmussen  says.  "Even 
when  testa  show  severe  impairment."  As  an 
example,  he  cites  the  statement  made  by  a 
56-year-old  nUner  who  pleaded:  "Doc,  I  got 
one  more  kid  to  get  through  college.  After 
that.  It  don't  matter  what  happens  to  me." 

Black  lung  disease  (coal  workers'  pneumo- 
oonloala)  la  as  old  as  the  hills  of  Appalachla. 
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Dust  disease  was  described  In  England  over 
a  century  ago,  but  It  wasnt  until  1935  that 
it  was  acknowledged  in  America.  In  West 
Virginia,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund 
was  created  by  ttie  Legislature  of  1916  to 
"provide  medical  attention  for  Injuries  re- 
ceived while  at  work  .  .  .  and  provision  for 
widows  and  orphans  of  men  killed  in  indus- 
try." But  It  dealt  with  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  maiming  and  death,  and  remained 
blissfully  Ignorant  of  the  effects  of  coal 
dust  .  .  .  which  destroys  silently  ...  as  well 
as  explosively.  Ye*:  ever  since  the  first  pick 
was  swung  Into  "black  diamond"  back  In  the 
1800's,  men  have  breathed  the  tiny  particles 
of  dust  into  lungs  which  accumulated  the  de- 
posits In  unbelievable  amounts,  creating  Ir- 
reparable damage. 

While  "silicosis."  (a  term  derived  from 
rock  dust,  which  contains  silicon  dioxide)  Is 
now  generally  recognized  as  an  "occupational 
disease,"  it  would  seem  that  the  presence 
and  subsequent  ravages  of  coal  dust  (which 
causes  "black  lung")  have  just  been  dis- 
covered I 

From  the  hills  of  West  Virginia  to  the 
hallowed  halls  of  Washington,  doctors,  law- 
yers, politicians  and  journalists  have  sud- 
denly become  outspoken  authorities  on  the 
subject.  The  word  Is  out:  Coal  Miners  are 
dying  from  coal  dust! 

Prom  a  pcLst  era  when  a  miner's  life  was 
considered  less  Important  than  the  loss  of 
a  mule,  we  have  progressed  to  the  point  of 
openly  demanding  better  health  standards 
In  the  nation's  number-one  death-trap  .  .  . 
the  coal  mine. 

While  the  future  of  the  coal  Industry  never 
looked  more  promising,  the  plight  of  the 
miner  grows  chronically  depressing.  West 
Virginia  leads  all  other  states  in  coal  pro- 
duction, with  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  total.  Over  149  miUlon  tons  were 
produced  In  1966.  The  result,  however,  has 
been  a  kind  of  "Robin-hood  In  reverse"  econ- 
omy, presided  over  by  a  gargantuan  giant 
called  "King  Coal  "  While  providing  the  world 
with  the  riches  of  civilization,  he  has  vir- 
tually Ignored  the  health  and  welfare  of  his 
own  people. 

Despite  mechanization.  Improved  tech- 
niques and  attempts  to  legislate  safer  work- 
ing conditions,  ooal  mining  remains  one  nt 
the  world's  most  hazardous  occupations.  T>r 
death  rate  of  coal  miners  Is  twice  that  of 
any  other  occupational  group  in  the  United 
States.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system, 
once  said  to  account  for  five  times  as  many 
deaths  as  that  of  the  general  working  male 
population,  are  now  believed  to  be  much 
more  prevalent  than  first  thought.  Physicians 
studying  coal  miners  over  recent  years  have 
noted  with  alarm  the  white  shadows  on  X- 
ray.  and  stared  in  disbelief  when  autopsies 
yielded  blackened,  coal-encrusted  lungs. 

The  conclusion  was  not  pretty:  If  a  miner 
managed  to  avoid  accidents  while  working 
In  the  mines,  eventually  he  would  fall  victim 
to  a  slow-stalking,  progressively-disabling 
killer — dust. 

Eugene  King,  a  miner  from  Russellvllle,  sat 
In  the  pulmonary  laboratory  waiting  his  turn 
on  the  bicycle  (called  an  ergometer) .  He  Is  a 
quiet  man,  with  slightly  stooped  po«t\ire.  His 
hair  is  streaked  with  white.  A  small  plastic 
tube  (containing  a  thin- walled  balloon  at 
the  end)  has  just  been  inserted  through  his 
nose  and  lowered  to  the  bottocn  one-third 
of  his  esophagus,  where  pressure  changes 
during  breathing  will  be  measured  while  he 
exercises  on  the  bicycle.  On  his  left  arm, 
an  eight-inch  plastic  catheter  disappears 
into  the  left  radial  artery.  During  the  day- 
long period  of  testing,  arterial  blood  samples 
will  be  obtained  at  appropriate  times. 

King  was  exercised  on  the  bicycle  at  In- 
creasing levels,  allowing  rest  periods  In  be- 
tween. When  be  seemed  to  have  difficulty 
completing  a  level,  technicians  made  collec- 
tions of  expired  air  and  blood  (through  the 
4th  to  6th  minute)  and  other  tests.  While 
Dr.  Rasmussen  observed  his  performance,  an 
EKO  Telemeter  audioelgnal  monitored  King's 
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heart  rhythm.  After  compleilng  ezerelM  at 
the  100-watt  level  (considered  equal  to  mod- 
erate exercise) ,  on  two  oooastoDs  with  "con- 
siderable distress."  King  was  described  aa 
exhibiting  "at  least  a  moderate  amount  of 
impairment.'* 

Referred  to  the  laboratory  because  of  a 
noticeable  shortness  of  breath  when  he 
"tried  to  do  something,"  King  stepped  off  the 
bicycle  and  gasping  for  breath,  collapsed 
into  a  nearby  chair.  Temporarily  ...  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  amputated 
stump  which  had  once  served  as  his  right 
arm. 

"Black  lung  . . .  miner's  asthnuk,  silicosis" — 
are  familiar  terms  In  the  coal  mining  areas 
of  Appalachla.  Tet  the  exact  definition  and 
distinction  seem  vague — even  to  physicians. 
Before  it  is  possible  to  define — or  even  at- 
tempt to  pinpoint  the  difficulty,  a  specific 
definition  must  be  established. 

"Pneumoconiosis,"  the  medical  word.  Is  a 
general  term  which  simply  means  "dust  dis- 
ease in  the  lung."  "Silicosis"  is  a  pneumocon- 
iosis (or  dust  disease)  caused  by  silicon  diox- 
ide. "Coal  pneumoconiosis"  (or  "black  lung") 
Is  a  specific  disease  caused  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  coal  dust.  Coal  dust,  however,  can  be 
mixed  with  any  number  of  other  dusts,  pos- 
sibly even  silica,  and  "among  these  miners 
who  have  'classical  silicosis,'  coal  dust  dis- 
ease can  also  exist." 

Cletus  B.  Hanley,  West  VlrgUila  Compen- 
sation Commissioner,  has  stated:  "There  Is 
a  principle  in  law  that  you  list  specific 
things,  enumerate  them,  then  anything  not 
listed  Is  not  covered. 

"Our  law  follows  this  principle:  We  don't 
list  specific  conditions,  except  for  silicosis. 
Therefore,  any  occupational  disease  is  cov- 
ered If  It  meets  the  tests  set  up  by  law." 

James  Jeter,  a  Kanawha  County  lawyer 
who  specializes  \n  compensation  cases,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

"The  real  problem  Is  In  establishing  that 
the  condition  exists.  Coal  miners  think 
they've  got  it  If  they're  able  to  cough  up 
black  dust." 

"Lung  disease  Is  among  the  most  difficult 
to  prove,"  Jeter  added,  "because  X-rays  are 
usually  a  key  part  of  the  evidence  and  many 
lung  conditions  cannot  easily  be  verified  by 
X-ray.  The  claim  Is  awfully  hard  to  verify 
when  it  Involves  the  lung  .  .  ." 

"The  only  means  of  establishing  a  definite 
diagnosis  is  by  microscopic  examination  of 
the  lung  tissue  after  biopsy  (a  surgical  pro- 
cedure of  removing  a  small  part  of  lung 
tissue)  or  autopsy.  Biopsy  Is  a  helluva  thing 
to  subject  a  man  to  .  .  .  and  autopsy  only 
proves  a  point.  I'd  shout  it  from  the  house- 
tops If  possible,"  Dr.  Rasmussen  said.  "There 
is  no  way  to  make  the  distinction  by  even 
the  most  sophisticated  lung-function  stud- 
ies! Since  the  exact  nature  of  all  the  toxic 
substances  in  the  mine  atmosphere  remains 
unknown,  there  Is  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
other  factors — In  addition  to  coal  dust  and 
silicone  dioxide — may  not  also  produce  Injury 
to  the  lungs." 

While  the  working  miner  of  today  has 
achieved  one  of  the  highest  wages  In  Amer- 
ican Ihdustry,  he  also  incurs  the  most  risk. 
"Miners  are  becoming  impaired  much  ear- 
lier because  of  the  intense  dust  produced 
by  modern  mining  equipment,"  Rasmussen 
explains.  "The  men  most  exposed  to  coal 
dust  and  most  likely  to  show  significant  im- 
pairment (regardless  of  X-ray  findings),  are 
those  who  work  at  the  face — predominantly 
cutting  machine  operators,  shot  firemen, 
coal  drillers,  roof  bolters,  loading  machine 
operators  .  .  .  even  section  foremen.  Motor- 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  likely 
to  show  classical  silicosis  than  any  other  oc- 
cupational group  In  the  mines.  Our  studies 
here  are  beginning  to  show  that  face  work- 
ers and  shuttle  car  operators — even  though 
they're  younger  than  the  average  motorman, 
are  as  Impaired— or  possibly  more  so,  than 
the  older  workers  who  have  been  in  the  mines 
much  longer." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Coal  dust,  under  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  Act,  Is  restricted  only  when 
It  is  considered  an  explosion  hazard.  The 
dtut,  however.  Is  not  only  dangerous  in  terms 
of  exploslveness,  but  also  clogs  and  destroys 
the  tiny  arteries  in  the  lungs,  causing  severe 
respiratory  difficulties  and  all  too  frequent- 
ly, right  ventricular  failure  of  the  heart. 
As  fine  as  baby  talcum,  the  black  particles 
sift  silently  into  breathing  passageways,  ac- 
cumulates in  ears  and  nose,  and  clings  per- 
sistently around  the  eyes.  Face  masks,  once 
initiated  as  a  precaution,  are  not  strictly  en- 
forced and  few  miners  vrtll  wear  one.  Also, 
their  actual  effectiveness  has  never  been 
determined. 

"When  a  nuin  can't  breathe  good  nohow," 
one  miner  declared,  "it  don't  help  none  to 
be  smothered  in  a  mask!" 

"Some  of  the  Industry  people  do  try,"  Dr. 
Rasmussen  says,  "but  no  one  has  ever  told 
them  what  'safe  standards'  of  dust  are  In 
the  mines — because  nobody  really  knows.  AU 
previous  measurements  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent explosions,  and  such  information  was 
usually  obtained  when  conditions  were  op- 
timal. Until  recently,  no  one  considered  the 
possibility  of  lung  damage." 

Earl  Stafford,  a  soft-spoken  gentleman 
with  a  lean  build  and  steel-gray  hair  (de- 
scribed In  a  Sunday  Gagette-Mall  State  Mag- 
azine article  by  William  Blizzard  In  April 
of  1966,  as  well  as  other  national  publica- 
tions), lives  at  Blackberry  City.  In  Mingo 
County.  Approximately  200  men  of  working 
age  live  at  Blackberry  City,  but  only  eight 
are  employed.  The  remainder  are  disabled 
miners. 

Stafford  consulted  .1  doctor  in  1905  be- 
cause he  was  "short-winded."  Referred  to 
physicians  In  Beckley  (who  were  then  con- 
ducting the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
study),  Stafford  related: 

"I  run  a  motor  and  I've  got  to  get  out 
and  walk  around  cars.  I  just  plumb  run  out 
of  breath.  If  It  don't  get  better,  I'll  have  to 
quit.  If  you  don't  work  .  .  .  the  company 
don't  want  you." 

Earl  Stafford  was  found  to  have  "a  good 
degree  of  impairment,"  by  Beckley  doctors, 
but  since  he  would  be  eligible  for  a  $100 
monthly  retirement  pension  in  eight  years, 
Stafford  hoped  to  continue  working. 

When  it  appeared  humanly  impossible  to 
continue  working  In  the  mines,  Stafford  re- 
luctantly applied  for  workman's  compensa- 
tion: and  was  eventually  granted  a  30  per 
cent  disability  after  his  case  was  reviewed 
by  physicians  on  the  Compensation  Board 
(although  his  work  capacity  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  between  60  and  75  per  cent  by 
Dr.  Rasmussen) .  Awarded  a  total  compensa- 
tion of  $5,040,  paid  at  the  maximum  of  $42.00 
per  week,  Stafford  received  the  last  payment 
in  July. 

"Seems  like  coal  miners  Is  the  least 
thought-of  people  in  the  whole  world,"  he 
comments  perceptively. 

"There  Is  considerably  more  pulmonary 
impairment  in  the  miners  of  the  region — 
at  least  in  Southern  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Southwestern  Virginia,  than 
Is  generally  recognized,"  Dr.  Rasmussen  adds. 
"Many  of  these  miners  have  significant  Im- 
pairment, but  their  X-rays  reveal  only  mini- 
mal evidence  of  dust  disease.  Methods  of 
evaluating  this  type  of  Impairment,  unfor- 
tunately, are  not  adequate." 

George  McClaln  of  Beaver,  worked  approx- 
imately 13  years  In  the  mines,  was  then  told 
by  a  recruiting  physician  In  1942  that  he 
had  "tuberculoels. "  Because  of  over-filled 
state  sanitariums,  McClain  was  confined  to 
his  home  for  a  year;  admitted  to  the  TB  hos- 
pital the  following  year,  he  spent  13  months 
m  the  Institution. 

Just  before  he  was  discharged,  a  doctor 
Informed  McClain  that  he  had  "miner's  asth- 
ma," or  "third-stage  silicosis." 

A  two-year  statute  of  limitations,  how- 
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ever,  prevented  McClain  from  obtaining 
workman's  compensation,  and  he  alao  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  eligible  for  aodal 
security  benefits.  A  subsequent  physical  ex- 
amination revealed  that  MOCI«tln  showed  no 
evidence  of  ever  having  had  active  tuber- 
culosis. 

Today,  George  McClain  receives  $41.00  a 
month  from  the  state  welfare  program.  He 
shares  a  crumbling  frame  house  with  his 
80-year-old  mother.  The  aged  woman  Is  quite 
feeble,  and  McClain  has  since  developed  right 
heart  failure  as  a  result  of  his  lung  disease. 

His  face  etched  in  futility,  McClain  eased 
himself  Into  an  arthritic-looking  hickory 
rocker. 

"I  'reccon  ever-thlng  goes  against  me,"  he 
muttered  sadly. 

APPAXXINC   STATISTICS 

In  an  address  to  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine's  "Centennial  Sym- 
posium on  Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconiosis" 
last  year.  Dr.  Lorin  E.  Kerr,  assistant  to  the 
executive  Medical  officer.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers Welfare  &  Retirement  Fund,  stated  that 
"responsible  persons  avoid  facing  known 
facts  about  the  ravages  of  coal  dust  in 
human  lungs." 

Dr.  Kerr  blamed  "legislators,  company  law- 
yers and  'employer-oriented'  physicians"  .  .  . 
for  not  meeting  the  problems  of  crippling 
and  deadly  lung  disease  among  miners. 

"Coal  miners  live  with  coal  dust  and  far 
too  many  die  from  coal  dust."  he  told  the 
group.  "As  far  as  many  physicians  and  law- 
yers are  concerned,  silicosis  remains  the  only 
Important  occupational  dust  disease." 

Kerr  pointed  out  "appalling  statistics," 
stressing  that  about  70,000  American  coal 
miners  are  affilcted  with  pneumoconiosis, 
with  an  estimated  13.500  too  disabled  to  con- 
tinue working. 

"It's  time  for  a  clear-eyed  look  to  hasten 
relief  for  long-suffering,"  Dr.  Kerr  concluded, 
noting  that  the  cause  of  pneumoconiosis 
could  be  eliminated  If  companies  would  Im- 
prove techniques  of  controlling  lingering 
dust  in  the  mines. 

Ralph  Nader,  a  Washington  attorney  and 
writer  (best  known  for  his  crusade  against 
un-safe  standards  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try). Joined  in  the  issue,  accusing  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  of  not  "meeting  its  responBlbiUty 
to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  mine 
workers." 

In  letters  to  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  and  Sen.  Ralph  Yarbor- 
ough,  D-Tex.,  Nader  stated  that  "UMW  lead- 
ership has  been  persuaded  by  coal  manage- 
ment into  choosing  the  alleged  health  of  the 
Indvistry  over  the  health  of  its  workers.  .  . 
The  choice  has  been  to  ignore  needed  safety 
Improvements  and  especially  preventive  dust 
control.  The  UMWA  Journal,"  Nader  writes, 
"devotes  endless  spfice  to  the  threat  of  other 
energy  Sources  to  coal  but  virtually  nothing 
to  the  crucial  matter  of  coal  dust  hazards. 
The  union  has  built  hospitals  to  receive  the 
human  debris  from  the  mines,  but  has  done 
very  little  to  push  for  preventive  dust  con- 
trol." 

Outlining  major  reasons  why  he  believed 
a  Congressional  inquiry  was  necessary,  Nader 
said:  "What  Is  needed  ...  16  for  national 
concern  to  be  drawn  to  what  undeniably 
amounts  to  a  national  tragedy.  The  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  some  vigorous  feelings  and 
action — for  the  health  and  safety  of  our  na- 
tion's coal  miners." 

Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  a  Charleston  cardiologist  and 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commission,  Is  a  man  who  Intends  to 
move  mountains  in  West  Virginia,  If  neces- 
sary. Buff  has  often  been  called  "eccentric" 
or  "radical"  by  some  members  of  the  coal 
"echelon,"  yet  the  Charleston  physician  has 
succeeded  In  bringing  the  problem  of  "black 
lung"  to  national  attention. 

Appalled  by  the  Industry's  attempts  to  re- 
cruit miners  frwn  high  school  classes  near 
Charleston,  Buff  had  the  "audacity"  to  ask 
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for  '•quAl  Ume,"  to  cmpbaala*  to  itudenta 
ill*  bMUtb  hAMtfda  of  oo*l  mlnlnc-  I'or*  r*- 
eeBtly.  Dr.  Buff  pubUcly  accuaeil  Clctua  Ban- 
ley  of  "playing  poUOc»."  and  MMrt«d  th*t 
"blAck  lung"  w*M  not  coyered  under  Weet 
Virginia  compensation  lava. 

Commissioner  Hanley  defended  hla  poalUon 
by  replying  that  tbe  itate  lawa  were  ex- 
tremely liberal,  and  covered  any  kind  of  oc- 
cupational disease  which  might  occur.  He 
referred  to  a  "parUal  list  of  black  lung  claims 
over  the  past  four  years  which."  according  to 
Hanley,  "ahowed  a  total  of  14.  Four  received 
compensaUon.  two  are  stUl  In  UUgaUon  and 
the  remainder  were  rejected  for  various 
reasons.  ..." 

"Why  do  moet  miners  have  to  hire  a  lawyer 
to  get  anything  at  all  .  .  .  and  why  are  so 
many  rejected?"  Bull  recountered. 

"If  I  say  a  man  has  coal  pneiunoconlosls." 
Dr.  Raamussen  explains,  "then  I'm  not  al- 
lowed to  testify  before  the  silicosis  medical 
board."  It  all  came  about,  he  says,  when 
Cletus  Hanley  sent  Charlie  Price  (counselor 
for  the  board )  with  a  message : 

•TTie  Commissioner  says  if  you  do  not  spe- 
(;l&cally  testify  about  the  disease  slllcoels. 
3P>«  arfe  not  to  testify." 

( Co<!tl'"pneumoconloeis  or  "black  lung"  Is 
Usted  by  the  Occupational  Disease  Board  as 
"an  occupational  disease  which  is  Incurred  In 
the  course  of.  and  resulting  from  employ- 
ment.") 

Recorded  in  the  transcript  of  hearings  In 
one  case  a  few  years  ago.  Rasmussen  cites 
the  testimony  of  one  member  of  the  board 
(no  longer  there)  who  stated:  "The  Occupa- 
tional Disease  Board  does  not  believe  In  the 
diagnosis  of  coal  workers"  pneumoconloels 
(black  lung)." 

"In  his  Judgment."  Rasmussen  adds,  "this 
was  simply  the  result  of  a  bunch  of  damned 
doctors  down  In  Beckley  trying  to  make  a 
name  for  themselves." 

Rufus  Robertson,  a  hefty  Negro  coal  miner. 
had  been  a  roof-bolter  all  his  life.  Diagnosed 
as  having  "simple-dust  disease"  (according  to 
an  X-ray  claaalflcatlon )  by  one  physician,  he 
was  later  examined  in  the  Appalachian 
Hospital  (Beckley)  by  Dr.  Rasmussen,  who 
found  the  man  to  be  in  "early  right  heart 
fallxire."  Approximately  six  months  later, 
Rufus  Robertson  died.  An  autopsy,  performed 
at  the  time  of  death,  showed  evidence  of 
heavy  coal  deposits  around  the  arteries.  There 
was  no  other  sign  of  vessel  abnormality  and 
no  blood  clots,  but  "the  right  ventricle."  ac- 
cording to  the  pathology  report,  "was  much 
larger  and  heavier  than  normal,  and  showed 
signs  of  having  developed  sudden  failure." 

■"The  cause  of  his  death  could  only  be 
attributed  to  his  lung  disease,"  Raamussen 
says,  "which  was  coal  pneumoconiosis." 

After  five  years.  Robertson's  widow  was 
finally  granted  an  award  by  the  Occupational 
Disease  Board.  ("Undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
four  compensation  cases  which  Mr.  Hanley 
referred  to,"  Dr.  Rasmussen  comments 
wryly.) 

The  Occupational  Disease  Medical  Board 
Is  made  up  of  three  physicians,  appointed  by 
the  commissioner.  Their  term  consists  of  six 
years.  The  function  of  the  board  Is  "to  de- 
termine all  medical  cases  for  compensation 
(for  occupational  diseases)  other  than  sill- 
coals." 

Section  8-e,  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 
(€H>  Medical  Board)  states  that  "If  the  em- 
ploye be  living,  he  shall  appear  at  the  time 
and  place  specified  and  submit  to  examina- 
tion .  .  .  including  clinical  and  X-ray  exami- 
nation, as  the  board  may  require." 

The  law  also  states  that  "all  evidence  of 
medical  and  X-ray  examinations,  showing 
past  or  present  condition  of  the  employe,  be 
submitted." 

Dr.  Hawey  A.  Wells,  a  pathologist  formerly 
associated  with  the  US.  Public  Health  Study 
at  Beckley,  now  examines  the  lungs  of  de- 
ceased miners  at  Oonemaugh  Valley  Memo- 
rial Hospital  In  Johnstown.  Pa. 

"lliere  la  no  Justice  in  the  present  criteria 
which  U  based  on  X-rays  and  simple  breath* 
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Ing  teato."  Dr,  Wells  states.  "It  either  allows 
the  Santa  Claus'  doctor  to  give  everybody 
compensaUon,  or  the  'tax  saver'  pbystdan  to 
d«ny  even  the  debUltated  miner  compensa- 
Uon.- 

Dr.  Wells,  who  reportedly,  has  accused  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  of  "withholding  ad- 
verse information  on  the  health  effects  of 
pneuntoconlosls  among,  coal  miners,"  re- 
cently appealed  to  medical  and  coal  industry 
offlclala  to  "do  everything  you  can"  to  force 
the  PHS  to  release  the  daU.  Dr.  WeUs.  who 
performed  one- third  of  the  studies  on  a  con- 
trolled sample  of  3. ISO  coal  miners,  charged 
that  the  PHS  "suppressed  key  findings.  In- 
cluding the  geographic  distribution  of  the 
Incidence  of  the  disease." 

COOPBUnON    NCXDkD 

"Autopsy  data  in  central  Pennsylvania  is 
similar  to  that  of  Southern  West  Virginia." 
Wells  stated  "However,  in  Northern  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  lungs 
I  have  seen  on  autopsy  and  miners  that  I 
have  examined  clinically,  dont  appear  to  be 
as  frequently  involved  with  severe  dust 
disease. 

"I'd  recommend  a  strict  medical  and  legal 
definition  of  the  disease  ("black  lung"), 
which  can  only  come  about  by  honest,  intel- 
ligent research,"  Wells  added.  "I  would  plead 
with  the  government  to  cooperate  with  un- 
ions and  companies  In  making  this  defini- 
tion. It  is  the  only  way  to  diagnose  early  and 
rehabilitate  the  miner  before  Irrevocable 
damage  occurs — before  ifs  too  late!"" 

"The  present  separate  silicosis  medical 
board  should  be  done  away  with."  Dr.  Ras- 
mussen believes  "Because  of  the  load  in- 
volved, we  need  to  have  a  separate  "Occu- 
pational Respiratory  Disease  Board'  to  con- 
sider the  problems  of  respiratory  disease  re- 
lating to  all  Industry  in  the  state,  and  in- 
cluding all  suspected  or  proven  cases  from 
an  occupational  cause." 

Dr.  Werner  A.  Laqueur.  pathologist  at  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospital.  Beckley.  has 
conducted  autopsies  on  well  over  1.000  min- 
ers. Results  show  that  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  autopsy  cases  have  microscopic  evidence 
of  classical  silicosis.  The  remaining  majority 
have  coal  pneumoconiosis,  or  "black  lung" 
disease. 

"We  have  to  be  very  careful,""  Laqueur 
explains,  "because  anatomically,  the  problem 
Is  quite  complicated.  You  see.  in  the  begin- 
ning .  .  .  the  disease  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished: but  later  on.  the  findings  become 
very  complex  because  of  the  natural  proc- 
esses of  aging  in  the  lung,  as  well  as  concomi- 
tant disease.  .  .  . 

"Moet  of  my  autopsies  are  done  on  far- 
advanced  cases — people,  say.  considerably  be- 
yond sixty  I'd  say  it  takes  at  least  20  years 
before  a  miner  gets  symptoms.  To  establish 
the  natural  history  of  the  disease  is  difficult. 
Since  some  i>eople  believe  the  early  lesion  is 
vascular  (pertaining  to  blood  vessels),  it 
needs  to  be  established  without  a  doubt — 
which  Is  difficult  to  come  by.  since  few  coal 
miners  die  of  dust  disease  in  their  aO's." 

Laqueur.  as  well  as  many  of  his  colleagues, 
believes  that  an  autopsy  should  be  done  on 
every  coal  miner  who  dies,  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  death. 

Philip  E.  Enterllne.  a  Ph.  D..  formerly  chief 
of  biometrics  for  the  division  of  occupational 
health.  USPHS.  stated  (at  a  meeting  of  the 
Public  Health  Assn.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.)  In 
1963: 

"'It  seems  unlikely  that  mortality  rates  for 
any  single  large  occupational  group  in  the 
United  States  exceed  those  noted  here  for  coal 
miners  Some  of  this  excess  Is  no  doubt  due 
to  diseases  and  conditions  which  arise  from 
the  working  environment  and  from  dust  In- 
halation, while  some  must  reflect  the  social 
and  economic  environment  in  which  coal 
miners  have  been  held  by  our  society.  .  .  . 
Poor  health  Is  not  a  'necessary  evU'  for  work- 
ers in  the  coal  mining  industry  t" 

Stiidies  done  at  the  research  laboratory  in 
Beckley  point  to  a  strong  indication  that  coal 
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pneumoconiosis  affects  Xbm  small  arteries  of 
the  lung  to  a  far  greater  degree,  and  much 
earlier  than  the  air  passageways.  A  number 
of  other  authorities  in  the  field  of  Iting  dis- 
ease admit  that  the  findings  are  not  only 
possible  but  quite  probable. 

Dust,  probtUBly  the  most  Important  sub- 
stance breathed  In  the  mines,  is  believed  to 
collect  around  the  tiny  arteries  in  the  Lung. 
"When  enough  arteries  are  surrounded  by 
enough  dust."  Dr.  Rasmussen  states,  "the 
normal  function  of  the  arteries  is  disturbed. 
This  not  only  interferes  with  the  distribution 
of  blood  to  the  air  sacs,  but  also  causes  an 
increase  in  the  work  being  performed  by  the 
right  ventricle.  This  leads  to  enlargement  of 
the  muscle  in  the  right  ventricle  (due  to  an 
excess  work  load)  and  eventually,  can  end  In 
heart  failure. 

"Lung  diseases  produce  disability  because 
they  lead  to  shortness  of  breath,"  Dr.  Ras- 
mussen explains.  "Other  complications  and 
even  death  may  occur  later,  but  shortness  of 
breath  is  the  factor  which  limits  a  miner's 
working  ability.  Other  diseases  not  related 
to  the  lung  mtist,  of  course,  be  first  ruled 
out." 

According  to  Dr.  Rasmussen,  shortness  of 
breath  in  patients  with  lung  disease  Is 
caused  by  two  main  factors,  or  combinations 
of  the  two.  First,  there  is  an  Interference  with 
the  man's  ability  to  move  air  into  and  out 
of  the  lungs,  and  secondly,  there  Is  a  need 
to  breathe  more  air  in  and  out  of  the  lungs 
than  normal.  Often,  he  says,  the  two  factors 
are  present  in  the  same  patient. 

"The  more  typical  coal  miner,  who  has 
definite  disability  as  a  result  of  the  dust 
deposition  In  the  lung,  usually  has  little  or 
no  difficulty  moving  air  In  and  out."  Dr. 
Rasmussen  states.  "Tests  used  to  measure 
breathing  capiacity  and  vital  capacity  (such 
as  blowing  tests)  are  generally  normal,  or 
nearly  so.  The  main  problem  Is  that  the  man 
breathes  much  more  air  than  normal  during 
light  or  moderate  exercise.  At  the  same  time, 
tests  reveal  an  Increased  resistance  to  the 
movement  of  oxygen  from  the  lung  to  the 
arterial  blood." 
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Dr.  Rasmussen  and  others  believe  there  is 
actually  no  clear-cut  relationship  between 
what  the  X-ray  reveals  and  "'how  the  patient 
feels,  or  what  the  results  of  his  tests  show."' 

"The  appearance  of  the  chest  X-ray  bears 
practically  no  relationship  to  the  degree  of 
Impairment  a  miner  may  suffer."  Dr.  Ras- 
mussen emphasizes.  He  points  out  that  a 
miner's  X-rays  may  look  like  advanced  coal 
dust  disease,  and  yet  the  man  may  be  en- 
tirely well.  Others,  who  are  often  seriously 
Impaired  by  dust  In  the  mines,  show  only 
minimal  evidence  on  X-rays.  Yet.  by  law  or 
varied  Interpretations  of  law,  they  are  found 
to  be  ineligible   for  compensation, 

"Compensation  Is  unjustly  denied  because 
of  Insistence  of  a  specific  X-ray  pattern,""  Dr. 
Rasmussen  concludes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  125,- 
000  of  approximately  144,000  coal  miners  in 
the  nation  suffer  from  some  degree  of  coal 
dust  disease.  In  West  Virginia,  It  Is  beUeved 
that  more  than  20.000  miners  are  Impaired. 

"When  a  miner  Is  convinced  you  aren't  out 
to  'do  him  In'  and  that  you  aren't  "hostile 
(I  suspect  he's  used  to  this  kind  of  attitude) , 
and  after  he's  almost  passed  out  trying  to 
do  all  the  exercise  tests  we  put  him 
through  ..."  Dr.  Rasmussen  says  Intently, 
"Well,  then  .  .  .  he'll  start  to  tell  you  about 
how  he  feels  when  be  goes  out  to  bring  In 
a  little  bit  of  wood  ...  or  a  bucket  of  coal, 
or  water  from  his  well  .  .  .  and  how  he  feels 
"almoet  done  In'  by  these  simple  chores.  What 
he's  done  Is  this:  he's  stopped  trying  to  an- 
swer your  fancy  medical  questions,  your  big, 
scientific  words,  and  he  finally  gets  around  to 
Just  "talking"  to  you.  God  knows,  he  Isn't  try- 
ing to  convince  you  he's  sick  . . .  but  he's  tell- 
ing you  that  something  that's  so  easy,  so 
much  taken  for  granted  .  .  .  some  routine 
activity  that  shouldn't  bother  anybody  and 
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never  used  to  bother  him  .  . .  has  now  become 
almoet  impossible  to  p>erfonn. 

"I  dont  care  what  the  skeptics  say,  they'll 
never  convince  me  these  guys  are  such  good 
actors  that  they're  Just  pulling  my  leg." 

Because  the  necessary  concern  and  cau- 
tions have  not  been  forthcoming  from  either 
Industry  or  the  UMWA  to  set  standards  of 
coal  dust  In  the  mines.  President  Johnson 
recently  sent  a  52-page  bill  to  Congress,  ask- 
ing that  new  coal  mine  safety  regulations  be 
enacted  and  enforced.  Among  provisions 
listed,  the  bill  "empowered  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  draw  up.  promulgate  and  en- 
force new  safety  standards  as  the  need  arises, 
and  empowers  him  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  develop. 
Issue  and  enforce  health  standards  against 
black  lung  disease  and  other  health  risks  , .  ." 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  Introduced  too 
late  In  the  session,  and  no  action  was  taken. 
Sponsors  hope  that  this  congress  will  see  fit 
to  Insure  the  nation's  coal  miners  of  safer, 
saner  and  healthier  working  conditions  than 
formerly  provided. 

The  Minx  Inspecto« 
(By  Harry  Kelly) 
Uncle  Sam's  eyes  in  the  coal  mines  are 
inspectors  like  Charles  Rath. 

He  works  out  of  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Mines 
office  In  Vlncennes,  Ind.  He  started  in  the 
mines  as  a  teen-ager  and  worked  his  way  up 
to  mine  foreman  before  going  with  the 
Bureau.  He's  40,  pleasant  and  sharp.  The 
miners  seem  to  respect  him. 

After  an  hour's  drive  through  snow — and  a 
brief  stop  at  a  roadside  diner  for  biscuits 
and  gravy — he  arrived  at  the  Thunderbird 
mine  at  7:30  a.m. 

The  sky  was  still  dark.  Lights  In  the  tipple 
gleamed.  Inside  a  foreman  was  using  com- 
pressed air  to  clean  lamps  the  miners  use 
to  detect  methane  gas.  Thunderbird  Is  a  gassy 
mine.  The  lamps  seem  old  fashioned. 

The  Thunderbird  employs  237  men  on  three 
shifts,  six  days  a  week.  A  power  company  buys 
aU  the  coal. 

Miners  are  paid  portal  to  portal.  About  8 
a.m.  they  started  down  the  long  tunnel  that 
also  houses  the  conveyor.  It's  steep,  so  steep 
that  the  miners  leaned  backward  as  they 
walked,  sliding  their  hands  along  a  steel  rail- 
ing to  break  the  momentum.  It  was  like  going 
down  a  very  steep  hlU  with  a  wind  at  your 
back. 

Practically  all  the  miners  were  middle- 
aged,  but  they  are  tough  and  In  good  shape. 
The  Inspector  was  showing  a  little  weight 
around  the  middle.  But  he  made  it  with  no 
sweat,  trudging  along  with  a  bag  carrying 
his  equipment  swung  over  his  shoulder. 

About  300  yards  under  the  snow-covered 
Southern  Indiana  pastureland  the  miners 
climbed  Into  low  flatlsh  covered  cars. 

Each  has  room  for  six  miners,  three  facing 
each  other  with  their  legs  stuck  out  and  their 
hard  hats  practically  touching  the  roof. 

The  tow  has  an  electric  motor.  It  was  slow 
going  and  the  ride  was  dusty,  as  the  cars 
stirred  up  rock  dust  spread  to  keep  down  the 
coal  dust. 

"Did  you  shovel  yovir  nelghbor"s  drive?"  a 
miner  asked  in  the  darkness. 

"Not  me.  It's  better  women  do  that.  Shovel- 
ing snow  Is  not  good  Jor  a  man's  heart  .  ,  ." 
It  took  45  minutes  to  penetrate  the  three 
miles  to  the  section  where  the  men  were 
working. 

The  work  Is  all  done  with  machines.  There 
wasn't  a  shovel  In  sight. 

About  the  only  Illumination  was  from  the 
lights  on  the  machines  and  on  the  miners" 
hardbats. 

Once,  and  not  so  long  ago  either,  these 
were  oU  lamps,  but  flame  can  set  off  an  ex- 
plosion. Now  the  lights  are  powered  by 
batteries. 

The  knot  of  miners  working  in  this  section 
gathered  arouDd  one  machine  for  a  safety 
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meeting.  "We  have  one  every  Monday."  said 
the  foreman,  glancing  at  the  Inspector. 

Rath  began  peering  around.  He  checked 
the  equipment  for  defects  that  might  cause 
an  explosion. 

As  the  miners  started  work,  the  shaft 
looked  like  some  bizarre  scene  in  a  science 
fiction  movie — like  "War  Under  the  Earth," 
or  something. 

The  eyes  glowed  brightly  on  a  big  metal 
bug  called  a  loader.  Steel  legs  swept  coal  Into 
a  steel  mouth.  Shuttles  swung  around  sharp 
corners.  A  drilling  machine  bored  holes  for 
explosive  shots. 

A  concussion  from  a  shot  opening  up  the 
coal  blew  through  this  underworld  like  a  gust 
of  wind. 

Rath  was  working.  He  checked  the  coal 
dust  and  took  his  lamp  into  dark  corners.  If 
a  little  halo  appeared  on  the  flame  It  meant 
gas.  He  also  carried  a  meter  for  more  refined 
checks  and  little  vacuum  bottles  to  take  air 
samples. 

He  talked  to  the  foreman,  the  miners,  the 
mechanic. 

"Everything okay?  .  .  .  Any  problems?  .  .  . 
Is  that  working  all  right?" 

Some  mines  take  a  week  to  Inspect,  some 
less.  Some  big  ones  can  take  a  month. 

With  the  speed  of  modern  mining  machin- 
ery, a  section  that  Is  safe  when  the  Inspector 
inspects  it  may  be  unsafe  the  next  minute. 
"We  can't  stand  over  their  shoulders  every 
second,"  said  Rath.  "The  ultimate  safety  re- 
sponslbUlty.  he  believes,  lies  with  the  mine 
owners  and  the  miners  themselves. 

Here  at  Thunderbird  there  are  sections  not 
being  worked,  but  that  have  not  been  sealed. 
So  he  has  to  Inspect  them,   too. 

"Sometimes  I  have  to  force  myself  to  do 
It,"  admitted  Ted  Rath.  "But  I  do  It.  It"s 
part  of  the  Job." 

"The  unworked  section  was  a  dark  catacomb 
without  lights  or  directional  arrows.  Rath 
had  to  climb  over — and  sometimes  through — 
rooffalls  and  crunch  over  roofscales  that 
peeled  off  the  ceUing.  It's  rooffalls  that  kill 
most  miners. 

Seldom  do  you  walk  upright.  Miners  have 
developed  a  twisted  bent  walk.  A  novice 
learns  quickly,  and  repeatedly,  the  need  for 
a  hardbat. 

Prowling  through  50  yards  no  higher  than 

5  feet  is  a  better  test  of  fitness  than  an  army 

obstacle    course.    When    Rath    removed    his 

hard  hat  hU  hair  was  plastered  with  sweat. 

It's  time  to  quit  for  the  day.  The  Inspector 

talked  to  the  foreman  by  telephone. 

"Everything  looks  fine  here,  old  buddy." 

He  hailed  a  ride  on  an  electric  Jeep.  On  an 

upgrade  It  barely  crawls.  But  the  closer  the 

entrance — and  the  outside  air — the  colder  It 

got.   Pretty   soon    the   Inspector's   chin   felt 

numb.  The  nUner  driving  the  Jeep  wore  a 

ski-type  helmet  that  covered  most  of  his 

face.  "You  should  have  one  of  these,"  he 

said. 

Finally  the  ride  was  over.  It  may  have 
taken  40  minutes  but  it  seemed  like  hours. 

In  the  washroom  the  face  In  the  mirror 
was  black.  It  could  have  been  that  of  a  miner 
100  years  ago.  The  best  thing  so  far  in  the 
day  was  the  shower,  but  It  came  too  late. 
The  muscles  were  already  stiffening. 

THE  Masked  Angels 
(By  William  Blizzard) 

The  coal  miner  pushed  off  his  hard  hat  and 
wiped  his  blackened  face  with  a  grimy  hand 
from  which,  as  the  result  of  a  long-forgotten 
slate  fall,  the  first  Joints  of  the  Index  and 
little  fingers  were  missing. 

The  miner  had  Just  been  carried,  grasping 
and  half  conscious,  from  a  drift  mouth  in 
the  side  of  a  West  Virginia  hill.  From  this 
drift  mouth,  or  mine  entry,  evll-smelUng 
black  smoke  poured  as  If  from  a  factory 
smoke-stack. 

A  mine  whistle,  generally  used  to  mark 
shift  changes,  screamed  incessantly.  Up  the 
road  from  the  valley  below,  trucks  and  auto- 
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mobiles,  wheels  spinning,  raced  toward  the 
roaring  mine  mouth. 

Behind  the  vehicles,  men  with  strained 
faces  and  wide  eyes  ran  on  foot,  their  shoes 
kicking  up  great  gouts  of  blood-colored  red 
dog  from  the  rough  road.  And  behind  the 
men,  arms  outstretched,  clutching  toward 
buried  husbands  and  brothers,  clutching  to- 
ward hope  that  fate  had  spared  their  own, 
came  the  women  eyes  staring  with  fear, 
mouths  forced  open  by  anguish  that  knew  no 
sound. 

The  rescued  coal  miner  saw  little  of  this 
scene,  although  from  past  experience  he  knew 
it  well.  He  accepted  a  canteen  of  water  from 
the  marked  figure  standing  above  him. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said.  "When  I  first  looked 
up  and  saw  you  through  the  smoke,  back  in 
that  mine,  I  figured  you  might  be  an  angel. 
But  when  I  recognized  that  mask  I  knew  I 
was  going  to  be  down  here  in  this  world  for 
a  while  longer." 

The  man  behind  the  mask  smiled,  then 
hurried  to  Join  his  team  mates,  to  see  if  the 
district  Inspector  was  going  to  permit  an- 
other fast  trip  into  the  burning  coal  mine. 

The  man  In  the  mask  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  mine-rescue  team,  one  of  hundreds 
of  coal  miners  In  West  Virginia  and  other 
coal-mining  states  trained  for  instant  rescue 
and  aid  to  survivors  of  coal-mine  fires  and 
explosions.  The  mask  he  was  wearing  was 
known  to  him  and  his  fellow  workers  as  a 
self-contained  oxygen  breathing  apparatus. 
With  it  he  could  work  for  at  least  two  hours 
in  an  atmosphere  that  wouldn"t  keep  a  tur- 
tle alive. 

Such  men  are  little  noticed  by  the  general 
public,  or  even  by  people  in  their  own  mining 
communities,  during  normal  times  when  coal 
spews  from  the  earth  without  major  peril  to 
ooal  producers.  But  when  the  earth  growls 
and  chews  up  men  and  belches  smoke  and 
flame,  mine-rescue  workers  are  the  moet  Im- 
portant actors  on  the  scene,  the  masked  an- 
gels of  the  mining  camp. 

Such  masked  angels  are  usually  members  of 
the  National  Mine  Rescue  Assn.,  a  Pittsburgh 
based  group  that  was  formed  in  June  1924, 
The  founding,  or  its  initial  steps,  began  after 
a  first-aid  contest  in  Fayette  County.  Pa., 
at  the  home  of  William  G,  Duncan. 

The  pioneer  safety  men  assembled  in  Dun- 
can's home  where  John  T.  Ryan,  C.  O.  Rob- 
erts, George  S.  McCaa,  J.  E.  Struble,  J.  V. 
Berry,  George  W.  Rlggs.  and  George  H.  Deike. 
They  discussed  the  need  for  a  mine-rescue 
organization  and  formed  plans  for  Its 
launching. 

A  little  later,  these  men  met  with  others  of 
similar  interests  and  a  constitution  and  by 
laws  were  adopted.  All  men  at  both  meetings 
were  declared  charter  members  of  "The 
Smoke  Eaters  Assn." 

The  Smoke  Eaters  soon  discovered  they  had 
unwittingly  usurped  the  chartered  name  of 
a  fireman's  organization.  As  a  result,  they 
changed  their  title  to  the  National  Mine  Res- 
cue Assn.,  an  accurate,  if  more  prosaic  name, 
they  yet  retain. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  post-explosion  mine 
rescue  was  not  attempted  before  1924.  But 
there  was  remarkably  little  of  it  done  in  the 
early  days  of  United  States  mining. 

According  to  Woods  G.  Talman.  safety  di- 
rector of  U.S.  Steel's  Coal  Division,  the  first 
large-scale  commercial  coal  mining  In  this 
country,  mining  that  produced  coal  burned 
In  blacksmith  forges,  was  on  the  James  River 
In  Virginia,  in  1702,  and  the  first  coal  was 
shipped  on  that  river  in  1758. 

Talman  s  booklet,  "The  Selfless  Ones,"  pre- 
pared for  an  NMBA  meeting  in  1961  and  up- 
dated in  1962,  is.  incidentaUy,  the  source  of 
much  Information  In  this  article,  and  is  here- 
with gratefully  acknowledged. 

Commercial  mining  did  not  become  wide- 
spread in  Virginia  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century.  When  It  did,  mine  dis- 
asters followed  almost  Immediately,  begln- 
nlns  with  a  methane  explosion  that  killed 
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Mver*!  OMn  prior  to  1818  in  mlitM  called 
"Heath's  pita." 

The  first  exploaion  of  record  waa  at  the 
Black  Heath  Uin«  near  Richmond  on  March 
18.  1839.  Black  Heath  waa  a  fearful  harbinger 
of  things  to  come,  for  the  exploelon.  like  most 
since,  was  unimaginably  violent,  crushing  or 
asphyxiating  all  within  the  earth. 

Two  men.  somehow  protected  by  a  crevice 
near  the  mine  mouth,  survived,  but  53  miners 
were  killed.  According  to  Talman,  no  rescue 
efforts  were  made. 

This  la  not  surprising,  for  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  could  have  helped.  "Afterdamp,"  as 
in  moet  mine  exploelona.  killed  most  of  the 
men,  and  would  certainly  have  killed  any  res- 
cue worker  foolish  enough  to  enter  the  mine 
prior  to  ventilation. 

As  It  Is  known — and  has  been  known  since 
at  least  1839 — that  combination  of  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  other 
gases  occurring  after  such  blasu  are  respon- 
sible for  moet  deaths  in  mine  explosions,  the 
concerned  layman  wonders  why  portable 
breathing  apparatus,  usable  in  a  death- 
dealing  atmoephere,  has  not  been  developed 
by  the  coal  industry,  the  U.S.  government, 
or  some 'Imaginative  Inventor. 

ft  has  Seen  developed,  of  course,  for  mem- 
bers of  mine-rescue  teams,  but  such  devices 
are  far  too  bulky  to  be  practicable  for  Indi- 
vidual miners  on  a  workaday  basis.  A  crash 
program  for  the  development  of  such  devices 
seems  long  overdue. 

Even  If  they  made  breathing  possible  only 
for  a  short  time  they  could  mean  the  differ- 
ence, in  many  cases,  between  life  and  death. 
CocU  miners  do  have  available.  It  should  be 
noted,  a  "self-rescue"  device  worn  on  the 
belt  ttiat  can  help  a  miner  to  breathe  under 
adverse  conditions  for  30  minutes.  It  is  use- 
less, however,  in  an  atmoephere  devoid  of 
oxygen,  as  a  mine  atmosphere  generally  la 
after  a  blast. 

The  first  rescue  efforts  alter  a  mine  explo- 
sion, so  far  as  Is  known,  occured  on  Aug. 
14.  1871,  In  a  Pituton,  Pa.,  anthracite  mine. 
The  efforts,  however,  were  relatively  minimal 
and  quite  fruitless,  although  the  rescuers 
brought  17  lifeless  bodies  to  the  surface. 

A  mine  Inspector  and  five  or  six  helpers 
were  more  succeasful  on  Oct.  27,  1884.  at 
Unlontown,  Pa.,  where  14  men  were  killed. 
Some  miners,  overcome  with  afterdamp,  were 
taken  outside  the  mine  where  they  recovered. 
But  mine-rescue  teams  could  do  little  alter 
mine  explosions  without  some  method  of  re- 
maining alive  In  the  afterdamp  This  meant 
sotne  sort  of  self-contained  breattilng  ap- 
paratus in  most  cases,  for  many  so-called  gas 
masks  are  useless  In  an  atmosphere  that 
can't  support  life. 

Such  self-contained  breathing  apparatus 
for  mine  use  was  Introduced  in  the  United 
States  as  early  as  1905,  but  was  slow  In  being 
perfected.  When  It  faUed  to  work  in  an 
atmosphere  without  oxygen  the  masked  angel 
wearing  it  quite  literally  earned  hia  title: 
be  departed  this  life. 

Prom  1908  to  the  present.  It  Is  recorded 
that  35  mine-rescue  men.  wearing  such  ap- 
paratus, lost  their  lives.  Almost  two  thirds 
of  these  accldenU  occurred  from  1908  to 
1921,  only  one  since  1940. 

The  dangers  of  mine-rescue  efforts  in  the 
old  days  are  underlined  by  the  experience  of 
•  rescue  party  of  11  men  on  March  19.  1908, 
after  a  West  Virginia  exploelon.  The  party 
went  into  a  mine  where  13  men  had  perished 
the  day  before,  and  their  open-fiame  carbide 
Uunpe  set  off  another  explosion,  killing  all 
11    would-be   rescuers. 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  electric  mine  lamp, 
first  placed  in  service  on  a  limited  basis  in 
West  VlrglnU  in  1915,  helped  to  prevent 
later  repetitions  of  this  tragedy. 

Today,  mine  inspectors  are  reluctant  to 
risk  the  Uvea  of  their  men  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  men  who  may  already  be  dead.  It 
la  done,  but  on  a  volunteer  basis  and  only 
after  considering  all  the  facts  In  each  in- 
dividual case. 
Too   often,   such   masked   angela   can  do 
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litUe  except  retrieve  bodies  and  make  pre- 
liminary reports  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  blast.  For  major  explosions  in  coal 
mines  are  deadly.  The  Initial  blast  may  shake 
the  earth  and  shatter  men  in  the  process, 
but  the  after  effects  of  the  explosion,  as  be- 
fore noted,  may  be  even  more  lethal. 

For  the  blast  produces  gases,  including 
carbon  monoxide,  that  quickly  expunge  life. 
Mine  rescue  workers  with  their  breathing 
devices  may  survive  in  this  afterdamp,  as  the 
miners  call  It,  but  survival  for  long  without 
such  gear  Is  impossible. 

At  Hominy  Falls,  W.  Vs..  in  May.  1988, 
21  of  25  trapped  miners  were  saved  after 
up  to  10  days  entombment,  but  methane  and 
coal-dust  explosions  were  not  involved.  Flood 
waters  from  ancient  diggings  threatened 
these  men,  and  the  four  victims  drowned. 
Sometimes,  as  happened  moet  recently  at 
Humphrey  No.  7  mine  near  Morgantown, 
co«lmlners  can  barricade  themselves  against 
smoke  and  gases,  but  a  great  deal  of  luck 
Is  Involved,  particularly  Is  being  able  to  get 
sufficient  fresh  air  to  remain  alive  until  help 
arrives.  And  no  explosion  was  Involved  at 
Humphrey,  a  fact  of  great  significance. 

Until  some  way  Is  found  to  enable  trapped 
miners  to  breathe  In  an  explosion-created  at- 
mosphere, the  best-lntentlonal  masked  angel 
will  often  be  of  little  use.  and  entombed 
miners  will  die  as  surely  as  If  they  were 
suddenly  thrust  under  100  feet  of  water. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  from  1901  through 
1910.  3,318  coal  miners  were  killed  at  work 
In  HI  major  mining  disasters.  This  dismal, 
horrible  record  led  to  the  creation.  In  1910, 
within  the  Dept.  of  Interior,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  "...  to  make  diligent 
Investigation  of  the  methods  of  mining,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  safety  of  miners, 
and  the  appliances  best  adapted  to  prevent 
accldenu.  .  . 

It  seemed  hardly  a  moment  too  soon,  yet 
the  powers  of  the  new  bureau  seemed  un- 
impressive. Not  until  1941,  if  my  source  of 
Information  Is  correct,  did  federal  Inspectors 
have  the  right  to  enter  coal  mines. 

West  Virginia  did  lu  share  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  the  US.  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the 
great  butchery  at  Monogah  on  Dec.  8.  1907, 
when  at  least  381  miners  (no  one  knows,  for 
sure,  the  total)  were  killed  in  an  explosion 
that  holds  the  U.S.  records  for  high  score  In 
coal  mining's  death's-head  Olympics. 

But  that  Is  another  story.  Yet  the  story  of 
the  National  Mine  Rescue  Assn.  parallels  it. 
In  that  Welch  Post  No.  1  at  Gary  was  formed 
after  the  Bartley  explosion  In  McDowell 
County  on  Jan.  10.  1940,  killed  91  men. 

It  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  fact  that 
mine-safety  progress  occurs  only  after  public 
apathy  Is  shocked  into  awareness  by  human 
sacrifice. 

In  the  early  days  of  1940,  William  Morris. 
E.  L.  Chatfleld,  Percy  and  Jim  OiUe.  Olenn 
Bearden  and  Jack  Pero,  all  of  Welch,  tried  to 
get  an  NMRA  charter,  but  not  enough  people 
were  interested,  in  the  Welch  area  for  a 
charter  to  be  granted. 

But  not  long  after  the  Bartley  exploelon 
Welch  Post  No.  1  was  organized,  with  61 
charter  members.  The  main  organiser,  Fred 
J  Bailey,  was  named  president. 

Aside  from  the  parent  organization  In 
Pittsburgh,  there  are  NMRA  poets  in  only 
three  states:  Kentucky.  Illinois,  and  West 
Virginia.  Memberships  in  all  of  them  is 
largely  composed  of  safety  directors  of  coal 
companies,  mine  Inspectors,  safety  Inspectors, 
and  mine  rescue  teams. 

There  are  varied  degrees  of  membership, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  duration  of 
a  member's  service.  In  West  Virginia,  NMRA 
now  has  350  members  and  67  life  members. 
Moet  of  the  present  high-ranking  officials 
of  the  W.  Va.  Dept.  of  Mines  are  life  members 
of  NMRA,  Elmer  Workman,  cxirrent  director 
of  the  Dept.  of  Mines  (awaiting  replacement 
by  a  Republican),  la  such  a  life  member,  as 
la  his  safety  director,  Robert  J.  Marrs. 
In  West  Virginia,  mlne-reacue  stations  are 
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maintained  dually  by  the  Dept.  of  Mines  and 
coal  companies,  27  stations  for  each  of  them. 
Workman  recently  explained  bow  such  sta« 
tions  work  in  his  department  : 

"We  have  proper  equipment,"  be  said, 
"stored  at  each  of  these  27  stations,  and  we 
train  mine-rescue  men  there.  Such  men  are 
paid  seven  dollars  each  time  they  come  out 
for  class,  but  for  actual  rescue  work  Are  paid 
top  wages — 833  a  day,  plus  overtime — accord- 
ing to  the  UMW  scale. 

"Last  year,  which  was  about  average,  we 
trained  322  mine-rescue  men  in  35  classes, 
and  605  men  in  accidents  and  their  preven- 
tion. In  the  27  company-owned  rescue  sta- 
tions, they  employ  224  men  to  perform  sim- 
ilar training  functions." 

The  West  Virginia  Dept.  of  Mines,  by  the 
way,  was  created  long  before  its  federal 
counterpart.  Mine  Inspection  began  In  West 
Virginia,  under  Oscar  A.  Veazey,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1883,  the  year  the  department  waa  cre- 
ated. 

Every  year,  mine-rescue  teams,  both  state 
and  company  trained,  from  all  over  West 
Virginia  hold  competlons  among  themselves. 
Similar  national  competitions,  featuring  first 
aid  and  mine  rescue,  are  held  In  alternate 
years  In  one  of  the  coal  producing  states, 
and  area  meets  are  also  held  In  many  min- 
ing centers  to  keep  In  practice. 

Much  of  the  training  of  mine-rescue  teams 
Involves  the  use  of  breathing  equipment — 
masks  of  one  sort  or  another  that  enable 
men  to  live  in  polluted  or  oxygenless  atmos- 
pheres. Obviously,  men  using  such  equip- 
ment must  know  it  thoroughly,  for  theii 
lives  depend  upon  it. 

In  the  early  years  of  mine  rescue,  sucb 
equipment  came  largely  from  Germany  and 
England.  But  it  has  been  U.S.  produced  for 
many  years  and  consists  of  two  basic  types: 
masks  designed  for  use  In  an  atmoephere 
with  enough  oxygen  to  maintain  life,  and 
self-contained  breathing  apparatus  that  has 
Its  own  oxygen  supply  and  may  be  used  in 
an  atmosphere  without  oxygen,  provided  no 
corrosive  elements  are  present. 

Mine-rescue  men  must  have  yearly  physi- 
cal examinations,  must  have  no  major  physi- 
cal difficulties  involving  the  heart  or  lungs, 
and  must  be  no  more  than  50  years  of  age. 
Psychologically,  they  must  be  stable  enough 
to  withstand  what  can  be.  In  emergencies, 
extremely  trying  circumstances. 

The  masked  angels  are  important  men 
when  needed,  little  thought  of,  at  least  by 
the  general  public  when  all  is  going  well  in 
the  coal-mlnlng  Industry. 

OtTB    RESPONSIBIUTT 

(By  John  O.  Morgan) 

"It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
a  state  which  is  a  prime  producer  of  soft 
coal  should  not  also  l>e  the  leader  among 
states  In  the  adoption  of  modem  safety  laws." 

So  declared  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore  Jr.  In  his 
first  message  to  the  West  Virginia  Legislature. 

"I  think  we  of  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia 
have  an  extraordinary  responsibility  in  this 
area, "  Moore  added.  He  further  pledged  that 
he  will  offer  proposals  "that  hopefully,  and 
In  a  novel  way,  will  make  our  state  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  coal  mine  safety." 

The  Governor  announced  his  support  of 
legislation  to  make  certain  that  miners  af- 
flicted with  "black  lung"  disease  can  receive 
compensation  under  state  laws. 

As  essential  as  coal  mining  Is  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  state,  he  said  "It  is  also  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  provide  for  the  health 
of  thoce  now  engaged  in  that  vital  Industry." 

Moore  thus  set  the  tone  of  the  new  admin- 
istration In  the  field  of  coal  mine  safety. 
This  part  of  his  speech  was  practically  a  full 
notice  that  he  will  urge  stronger  laws  and 
regulations  to  preserve  life  and  limb  In  the 
mines. 

The  Governor  could  scarcely  do  less  in  the 
wake  of  mine  disasters  last  year  at  Hominy 
Palls  and  Parmlngton^-dlsasters  wblcb 
spoiled  previous  excellent  safety  record*. 
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Few  realise  now  that  in  1967  West  Virginia 
bad  its  best  mine  safety  performance  since 
the  state  started  keeping  records  70  years 
earlier. 

Official  figures  reflected  a  fatality  rate  ot 
0  84  per  million  man  hours  during  1967.  com- 
pared to  1.13  In  1966,  1.29  In  1965.  1.22  in 
1964  and  1.81  in  1963. 

Even  in  1968,  before  the  thunderous  blast 
at  Parmlngton,  Marlon  County,  killed  or 
trapped  78  miners,  the  state  had  a  compara- 
tively good  record  of  1  09  man  hours.  Prepara- 
tion of  laws  and  regulations  to  improve  the 
record  marred  by  disaster  is  now  in  a  fluid 
state  as  the  new  administration  looks  at  the 
past  to  learn  its  lessons  and  looks  at  the 
future  with  an  eye  toward  taking  advantage 
of  every  new  Idea  and  every  technological  ad- 
vancement to  make  the  underground  world 
safer  for  miners. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  before  and  after 
Moore  took  office,  the  State  Mines  Depart- 
ment staff,  headed  by  Director  Elmer  C. 
Workman,  union  officials  and  operators  put 
their  heads  together  on  proposed  laws  and 
regulations  that  would  achieve  these  goals : 

A  foolproof  system  of  mine  mapping  that 
would  guard  against  another  Hominy  Palls 
type  of  disaster,  with  the  workings  of  one 
mine  located  too  close  to  another.  Mapping 
would  be  supervised  by  a  professional  engi- 
neer. 

More  mine  inspectors  and  higher  salaries 
for  them. 

A  new  definition  of  "return  air,"  meaning 
that  after  a  volume  of  air  has  passed  through 
and  ventilated  all  the  working  places  on  a 
so-called  "air-split,"  it  shall  then  be  desig- 
nated as  return  air. 

Haulage  lights  on  the  rear,  as  well  as  the 
front,  of  machinery  moving  in  the  mines. 

The  need  for  a  good  mapping  program  has 
received  much  emphasis  In  the  general  dis- 
cussions about  mine  safety. 

Among  other  things,  the  maps  would  show 
all  shafts,  slopes,  drifts,  tunnels,  entries, 
rooms,  crosscuts  and  all  other  excavations. 
Additional  Information  on  the  maps  would 
show: 

The  outline  of  existing  and  extracted  pil- 
lars, since  designating  an  area  "plllard"  or 
"mined  out,"  without  the  outline  of  the 
mined  pillars.  Is  unacceptable. 

Direction  of  all  air  currents,  using  arrows. 
Abandoned  portion  or  portions  of  the  mine. 
The  outcrop  of  the  coal  bed  within  the 
bounds  of  the  property  assigned  to  the  mine. 
The  boundary  lines  of  the  coal  rights  as- 
signed to  the  mine. 

The  known  underground  working  In  the 
same  coal  bed  on  the  adjoining  properties 
within  1.000  feet  of  sucb  mine  works  and 
projections. 

The  elevations  of  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  shSLft  and  slope,  all  drifts  and  the  bot- 
tom along  at  least  two  parallel  entries  in 
each  set  of  main  and  panel  entries  at  hcn-l- 
zontal  intervals,  not  exceeding  300  feet. 

Location  of  the  principal  streams  and 
bodies  of  water  on  the  surface,  location 
of  any  impounded  bodies  of  water  inside 
the  mine,  and  location  of  all  boreholes  pene- 
trating the  coal  mine,  and  the  location  of 
oil  and  gas  wells,  high  pressure  pipe  lines, 
high  voltage  f>ower  lines,  principal  roads 
and  occupied  dwellings. 

One  of  the  moet  significant  provisions 
given  study  for  the  proposed  law  would  per- 
mit any  miner  to  examine  a  company  mine 
map  "if  be  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  work- 
ing place  is  in  the  proximity  to  other  work- 
ings that  may  contain  impounded  water  or 
noxious  gases." 

Mine  Director  Workman  made  this  simple 
but  profound  remark  aix>ut  safety  in  a  coal 
mine: 

"A  bad  top  never  killed  anybody." 
This  simply  means,  he  explained,  that  if  a 
miner  la  informed   that  a  top   is  bad,  he 
doesn't  get  under  it.  This  rule  permeates  all 
tbe  rules  of  safety  In  a  coal  mine. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

Worlsman  believes  It's  Impossible  to  at- 
tain perfection  In  mine  safety  because  of 
the  element  of  human  error.  He  estimated 
that  at  least  90  percent  of  all  fatalities  In 
coal  mines  can  be  attributed  to  human  error. 


WHY  THE  SURPRISE  AT 
SEIZURE? 


PUEBLO" 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
will  be  some  time  before  we  get  all  the 
facts  surrounding  the  seizure  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  the  early  reports  from 
the  naval  court  of  inquiry  have  pro- 
duced the  surprising  revelation  that  ap- 
parently no  one  in  the  naval  chain  of 
command  had  any  idea  that  the  ship 
might  possibly  be  attacked  or  seized. 

As  pointed  out  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Richard  Halloran  appearing  in  the  Sun- 
day, February  2,  edition  cf  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  natural  question  arises 
as  to — 

"What  made  everyone  so  sure  the 
North  Koreans  would  not  try  something 
so  audacious  as  capturing  that  ship?" 

The  article  raises  some  very  signifi- 
cant and  pointed  questions  and  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Why  thk  Surprise  at  "Poislo"  Seizure? 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 
The  question  nobody  seems  to  have  asked 
yet  In  the  Pueblo  Inquiry  is:  What  made 
everyone  so  sure  the  North  Koreans  would 
not  try  something  so  audacious  as  capturing 
that  ship? 

Cmdr.  Lloyd  Bucher,  captain  of  the  ship, 
testified  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
board  of  inquiry:  "No,  sir,  I  never  considered 
I  would  ever  be  attacked  on  this  mission. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  ...  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  would  ever  be  put  in 
the  position  I  found  myselt-ta  that  after- 
noon." 

Capt.  Thomas  Dwyer,  in  charge  of  naval 
Intelligence  in  Japan  at  the  time  of  the 
Pueblo's  capture,  testified  in  closed  session 
that  he  did  not  even  know  the  North  Ko- 
reans had  publicly  warned  the  United 
States  against  such  missions. 

Rear  Adm.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  the  Navy 
commander  in  Japan  at  that  time,  testi- 
fied that  such  a  seizure  was  considered 
"highly  improbable."  He  defined  this  as,  "in 
effect,  there  Is  almost  no  chance  of  this  hap- 
pening." 

"The  feasibility  of  this  type  of  operation," 
Johnson  said  of  the  Pueblo's  mission,  "Is 
dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  the  safety 
provided  by  the  time-honored  recognition 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  This  has  gone 
on  for  over  150  years.  No  public  vessel  had 
been  seized  in  all  that  time.  This  was  a  very 
excellent  precedent  on  which  to  base  the 
safety  of  any  one  individual  ship." 

Tet  In  June,  1967,  only  seven  months  ear- 
lier, Israeli  aircraft  and  patrol  boats  strafed 
and  torpedoed  the  USS  Liberty,  a  ship  sim- 
ilar to  the  Pueblo  on  a  similar  mission  on 
the  high  seas  In  the  Mediterranean. 

That  was  the  case  of  a  friendly  nation  at- 
tacking an  American  ship  and  by  accident. 
Did  It  not  occur  to  anyone  that  a  hostile 
nation  might  do  so  and  deliberately? 

There  was  no  attempt  to  capture  the 
Liberty  but  the  distinction  between  an  at- 
tack and  a  seizure  is  surely  only  one  of 
minor  degree.  In  military  terms,  capture  Is 
the  logical  objective  of  attack. 
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Consider   tbe    evidence   of   North    Korean 
hostility  toward  the  United  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  all  obtained  from  overt,  pub-     ' 
lie  sources:  >, 

On  Nov.  2.  1966,  the  day  President  Johnson 
left  Seoul  after  a  state  visit,  the  North 
Koreans  ambushed  and  killed  six  American 
and  one  South  Korean  soldier  In  the  southern 
portion  of  the  demilitarized  zone  that  divides 
Korea. 

That  was  the  first  incident  in  a  marked 
upsurge  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  Korean 
armistice  and  clearly  aggressive  actions  by 
th?  North  Koreans. 

During  1967.  the  North  Koreans  killed  131 
American  and  South  Korean  soldiers  r.nd 
wounded  294  more  In  attacks  along  and  be- 
low the  DMZ.  There  were  a  total  of  445  fire- 
fights  along  the  DMZ,  plus  more  in  the  South 
Korean  Interior. 

Moreover,  two  American  camps  were  shot 
up.  There  were  artillery  exchanges  and  at 
least  one  small  tank  battle.  Two  railroad 
trains  were  sabotaged. 

At  sea,  numerous  South  Korean  fishing 
vessels  were  captured.  A  South  Korean  patrol 
boat  was  blown  out  of  the  water  by  North 
Korean  ships  similar  to  those  that  attacked 
the  Pueblo.  There  were  other  exchanges  of 
fire  inside  and  outside  territorial  waters, 
north  and  south  of  an  imaginary  extension 
of  the  DMZ. 

In  December,  1967,  North  Korean  Premier 
Kim  Il-sung  reiterated  In  the  cle.ircst  terms 
the  North  Korean  intention  to  reunify  nil  ot 
Korea  under  Communist  domination  by  force 
of  arms.  It  was  the  third  time  that  he  per- 
sonally had  done  so  and  each  time  he  em- 
phasized that  American  forces  were  the 
target  of  priority. 

On  Jan.  6,  1968.  five  days  before  Pueblo 
left  Japan,  and  again  on  Jan.  11,  the  day  the 
ship  sailed.  North  Korean  broadcasts  warned 
against  spy  ships  off  their  coast  and  said 
they  were  determined  to  take  counter 
measures. 

Most  flagrant  of  all,  the  North  Koreans 
sent  31  men  into  Seoul  In  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  South  Korean  President  Park 
Chung  Hee.  This  blatant  evidence  of  North 
Korean  belligerence  occurred  on  the  night  of 
Jan.  21 — a  full  36  hours  before  the  Pueblo 
was  seized.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Bucher  had  been  apprised  of  it. 

He  may  not  have  been  for  all  three  experi- 
enced naval  officers  testified  that,  in  effect, 
they  had  no  idea  the  North  Koreans  were  la 
a  threatening  mood  and  would  violate  the 
freedom  of  the  high  seas.  Just  as  they  ha-l 
violated  so  much  on  land  and  at  sea  before. 
Nor  have  the  five  admirals  on  the  boara 
of  Inquiry  delved  deeply  into  this  point.  Rear 
Adm.  Marshall  W.  White  asked  Adm.  Johnson 
whether  the  DMZ  Intrusions  had  not  made 
him  think  the  same  thing  might  happen  nt 
sea — "a  so-called  crossing  of  the  DMZ  In  the 
water." 

Johnson  replied  that  the  chances  were  so 
remote  "a  bookmaker  would  give  you  such 
fantastic  odds  that  even  someone  as  rich  as 
Howard  Hughes  could  not  pay  off  on  It." 

No  one  could  have  predicted,  of  course, 
exactly  what  the  North  Koreans  might  do, 
any  rrtbre  than  any  other  event  can  be  pre- 
dicted. Gen.  Charles  H.  Boncsteel  ni.  the 
commander  of  American  forces  in  South 
Korea  and  a  perceptive  student  of  his  North 
Korean  adversaries,  has  often  called  Kim 
Il-suug  a  "meglomaniac"  and  said  he  would 
never  try  to  guess  what  Kim  would  do  ne.xt. 
•  One  might  also  have  been  surprised  rit 
the  audacity  of  the  North  Korean  seizure  of 
the  Pueblo.  But  little  could  have  been  more 
audacious  lor  North  Korea  than  to  send 
armed  soldiers  Into  South  Korea  to  assas- 
sinate the  President. 

But  the  basic  question  remains,  lu  light  of 
all  tlie  other  evidence:  What  made  everyone 
so  sure  that  the  North  Koreans  would  t^rt 
try  it? 
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JOB  TRAININO  DILEMMA 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing proerrams  In  recent  years,  and  I  am 
proud  that  we  in  central  Texas  have  one 
of  the  best  Job  Corps  centers  in  the 
Nation. 

As  we  all  know,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  lately  about  the  future 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  programs  operated  by  them. 
Only  in  the  past  few  days  we  have  seen 
accounts  indicating  that  OEO  will  be  al- 
lowed to  expire,  or  that  its  functions  will 
be  shifted  elsewhere. 

Whatever  decisions  are  made  in  this 
respect.  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  the 
kind  of  Job  Corps  projects  we  have  at 
Camp  Gary  in  San  Marcos.  Tex.,  be 
:-.-.al2i~lr3iet  2  full  level  The  Gary  cen- 
ter has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
ones  in  the  country,  and  as  was  said  by 
one  constituent — a  member  of  a  central 
Texas  school  board  which  had  a  lot  of 
excavating  work  done  by  Gary  Job 
Corpsmen — there  is  no  monetary  way  ac- 
curately to  measure  the  immense  value 
of  the  training  being  given  at  Camp 
Gary. 

Over  the  past  year.  I  have  extended  in- 
vitations to  Chairman  Carl  Perkins  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  visit  Gary.  I  have  also  invited  his 
committee  colleagues.  Many  have  visited 
Gary  and  seen  the  fine  work  done  there, 
but  I  hope  soon  that  a  large  representa- 
tive group  might  visit  Gary.  While  the 
efforts  going  on  there  are  by  no 
means  perfect.  I  can  firmly  say  that  we 
do  have  one  of  the  best  possible  vehicles 
in  Gary  for  reclaiming  a  young  man  and 
giving  him  a  hope  in  life. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram can  be  made  to  work  better  than 
any  other  one  in  OEO.  and,  in  fact,  I  feel 
that  this  is  already  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sunday  Washing- 
ton Post.  Eve  Edstrom  wrote  a  penetrat- 
ing and  interesting  article  on  what  we 
can  expect  in  job  training.  I  was  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  the  Gary  center  was 
singled  out  as  one  worthy  of  special  com- 
ment by  this  forthright  and  capable  re- 
porter. 

At   this  point  in  the   Record.  I  am 
pleased  to  reprint  this  article: 
Job  TKAUfiNC  DiLCMitA:   Nixon  Scxks  Mobs 

Pkivatx  Pixms  roa  Task.  Condemns  Indvs- 

Tmr-RiTN  Job  Cobps 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

In  the  coiirse  of  his  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency.  Richard  Nixon  made  two  prom- 
ises that  Washington  now  finds  hard  to  rec- 
oncile. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  called  for  a  far 
greater  enlistment  of  private  Industry  to 
solve  America's  social  problems  because  pri- 
vate enterprise  "Is  the  greatest  Instrimient " 
for  change  and  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  condemned  as  a 
"failure"  the  one  Federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram that  America's  Industrial  giants  have 
b  ;en  most  deeply  involved  In. 

That  program  la  the  Job  Corps  and  Mr. 
Mlxon  said  It  should  be  killed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sxEX  TO  SAVK  rr 

Currently,  repreeentatlves  of  such  larg* 
corporations  as  Litton.  Xerox.  Westlngbouse 
and  Burroughs  are  drafting  recommendations 
to  prevent  the  Job  Corps  from  being  abol- 
ished. 

To  give  Mr  Nixon  a  face-saver,  the  Indus- 
trialists would  change  the  name  of  the  Job 
Corps.  It  has  been  suggested  that  It  be  called 
a  "growth  opportunities"  or  a  "residential 
skills"  program. 

But  the  game — cost-plus-flxed-fee  con- 
tracts with  private  industry  to  run  residential 
centers  for  training  unskilled  youth — would 
be  the  same. 

Yet  there  Is  little  evidence  that  the  private 
corporations  have  been  successful  In  ful- 
filling their  chief  mission — that  of  develop- 
ing new  approaches  to  educate  boys  and 
girls  that  the  public  schools  couldn't  hold. 

"The  harsh  fact  Is  that  (the  Job  Corps) 
has  helped  only  a  minority  of  those  who 
sought  Its  aid.  despite  the  relatively  ample 
resources  that  were*  allocated  to  It,"  Sar  A. 
Levltan  has  concluded. 

Levltan.  In  a  sa-page  evaluation  of  the  Job 
Corps  for  George  Washington  University's 
Center  of  Manpower  Policy  Studies,  found 
that  the  most  successful  center  was  one 
operated  by  an  Independent,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration established  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Texas  center  at  Gary  Is  the  largest  In 
the  Nation,  with  an  enrollment  of  3000.  Busi- 
ness was  Involved  to  develop  training  nut- 
terlals  and  to  place  corpsmen.  But  the  center 
Is  run  by  top-level  state  educators. 

"The  experience  of  Gary  suggests  that, 
given  more  adequate  support  (Including 
money)  from  businesses  and  the  conununlty 
at  large,  the  educational  system  might  fare 
better  in  serving  the  disadvantaged,"  Levl- 
tan said. 

This  Is  exactly  the  point  that  Rep.  Edith 
Green  (D-Ore.)  has  conststenly  made  as  she 
has  hammered  away  at  the  "high  costs  and 
questionable  results"  of  the  Job  Corps.  If 
existing  educational  systems  had  tbs  finan- 
cial underpinning  of  the  Corps,  she  has  said, 
they  could  have  done  far  greater  good  for 
greater  numbers. 

A  principal  target  of  Mrs.  Green's  criti- 
cism has  been  the  Parks  Center  In  California 
which  is  run  by  Litton.  She  cites  a  Novem- 
ber, 1967  review  of  the  Parks  operation  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  show  how 
poverty  funds  have  been  wasted. 
WASTE  warrrxN  orr 

The  OAO  report  noted  that  Litton  con- 
tracted with  Its  subsidiaries  for  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  educational  materials  and 
equipment  that  was  too  sophisticated  for 
poorly  educated  Job  Corpsmen.  Levltan 
writes  off  such  "waste"  as  attributable  to 
the  early  experimental  nature  of  the  Job 
Corps  program. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  Job  Corps'  dUBcultles 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  private  contractors. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Initial  hap- 
hazard screening  procedures  that  sent  many 
youths  to  Job  Corps  centers  only  to  have 
them  drop  out  before  they  could  benefit 
from  the  program. 

The  private  contractors  would  now  like  to 
correct  this  by  being  responsible  for  screen- 
ing ••  well  as  job  placements  so  that  training 
procrams  can  be  better  matched  to  available 
jobs.  They  also  would  like  to  siphon  off  15 
and  16-year-olds  from  the  program,  and 
focvis  on  the  17-  to  ai-year-olds. 

It  was  Litton  that  sold  the  first  Poverty 
War  chief,  Sargent  Shrlver.  on  hiring  pri- 
vate corporations  to  operate  Job  Corps 
centers.  And  Lltton's  president,  Roy  L.  Ash, 
Is  close  to  President  Nixon,  having  been  se- 
lected to  study  the  organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

But  whether  Litton  and  other  Industrial 
powerhouses  will  be  able  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  the  Job  Corps — costing 
about  tl  billion  since  1965 — by  whatever 
name,  should  be  retained  Is  an  unanswered 
question. 


Febrvary  5,  1969 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  DEDICATED 
DOCTOR 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  HBW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  in  conjunction  with 
a  truly  dedicated  man  in  obtaining 
greatly  needed  medical  care  for  disabled 
veterans.  Recently,  that  man.  Dr.  Philip 
R.  Casesa,  medical  director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  was  honored  by  Richmond 
County  Post  No.  248  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Under  leave  of  extension 
of  remarks,  I  Include  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Dl  Sogra,  VFW  national  aide- 
de-camp  and  the  Joint  speech  of  Michael 
and  Camille  Dl  Sogra,  past  post  and 
coimty  VT'W  commanders,  In  the 
Record : 

Rem  ASKS  or  Cmabu3  a.  Di  Socba 

Tonight  we  pay  tribute  to  Doctor  Philip  R. 
Casesa,  a  medical  career  officer  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  for  his  25  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  his  country  and  our  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Dr.  Casesa  has  been  Director  of  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  since 
September,  1960:  and  has  exercised  the  high- 
est level  of  administrative  skill  and  resource- 
fulness In  planning  and  co-ordinating  the 
Veterans   Administration   Hospital    program. 

He  has  demonstrated  exceptional  leader- 
ship for  the  outstanding  ability  as  a  capable 
and  efficient  administrator  and  fostered  har- 
monious relationships  with  the  local  com- 
munity: and  Doctor  Casesa  has  given  un- 
selfishly and  with  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism towards  furthering  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  program  among  veteran 
leaders  In  the  community  and  with  whom  he 
developed  and  maintained  a  close  personal 
liaison. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Honor- 
able John  M.  Murphy,  Member  of  Congress 
16th  Congressional  District,  New  York,  and 
Doctor  Casesa.  beds  for  veteran  patients, 
was  established  In  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital.   Staten   Island.  New   York. 

We  do  proudly  cite  Doctor  Philip  R.  Casesa, 
for  his  leadership,  sound  judgment  and  un- 
wavering devotion  of  duty  In  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Philip  R.  Casesa.  M.D. 

It  has  been  bald  that  the  only  thing  that 
distinguishes  failure  from  success  in  ones 
pursuit  of  certain  goals  is  the  attitude  with 
which  one  approaches  things  and  with  this 
philosophy  in  mind:  Dr.  Philip  R.  Casesa,  a 
career  Medical  Officer  In  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Imbued  with  a  dream,  determi- 
nation and  faith  during  tils  early  childhood 
days,  entered  the  study  of  medicine  in  his 
later  years,  to  choose  the  honored  profession 
of  Hippocrates  (4607-377?  B.C.)— influential 
author,  teacher  and  celebrated  physician, 
who  was  and  Is  still  called  "the  father  of 
medicine,"  who  practiced  among  peoples 
throughout  the  ancient  world.  Thus,  through 
the  days  of  his  life,  Dr.  Casesa,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  brotherhood  of  healing  and  al- 
lied health  fields.  His  long  and  illxistrlous 
career  In  the  practice  of  bis  art  is  appreci- 
ated by  all  men. 

Dr.  Casesa,  a  native  of  Agrlgento,  Sicily, 
Italy,  was  born  June  6,  1909.  Sicily,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  most  beautiful  Island  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  was  inhabited  at  the  dawn 
of  history  by  a  people  called  Slcull  or  Slcanl, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  crossed  over  into 
the  island  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
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Italy.  They  were  members  of  the  great  La- 
tino-Italian family.  However,  the  recorded 
history  of  Sicily  begins  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  and  Phenlclan  colonies,  who 
left  their  mark  on  the  land.  A  study  of  Sicily 
and  the  customs  of  Its  inhabitants  tells  us 
much  of  Its  legacy,  a  mixture  of  beauty  and 
a  cultxirally  rich  past.  When  we  get  to  know 
these  people  we  capture  some  of  the  unique 
quallUea  which  shaped  Sicily's  destiny.  Agrl- 
gentum  or  Acragas,  a  city  of  antiquity,  was 
situated  near  -he  s.  coast  of  Sicily.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Rhodlans  and  Cre- 
tans from  Gela  about  582  B.C.  It  was  the 
second  Greek  colony  established  in  Sicily. 
Agrlgentum,  early  acquired  prominence 
under  the  rule  of  Phalarls.  and  was  an  Im- 
portant trading,  religious  and  cultural  center. 
It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  Hippocrates 
roamed  the  hills  of  these  colonies  to  practice 
the  art  of  medicine.  Agrlgento  U  currently 
the  capital  and  episcopal  see  of  the  same 
name.  Various  interesting  ruins  of  ancient 
Agrlgentum  are  extant,  notably  the  temple 
of  Hercules.  The  Cathedral  In  Agrlgento 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  The  modem 
city  of  Agrlgento  occupies  part  of  its  ancient 
site.  Agrlgentum.  retained  its  dignity 
through  ancient  times  and  still  retains  this 
status  under  Its  modern  name  of  Agrlgento. 
Dr.  Casesa.  a  man  of  great  warmth  and  en- 
ergy. Is  married  to  former  Rose  Glammalvo, 
and  they  are  the  proud  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren. Marie  and  James. 

Dr.  Casesa  attended  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  in  New  York  City,  graduating 
from  Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,  In  1927. 
He  pursued  his  higher  education  at  Long 
Island  University,  Brooklyn,  (1927-29),  and 
at  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.  (1929-30). 
Subsequently,  after  three  years  of  studies,  he 
received  his  doctorate  in  Medicine  from  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine,  in  1934. 
Dr.  Casesa's  many  Postgraduate  advance 
courses  in  Medicine  were  attained  at  New 
Tork  University  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine: American  College  of  Physicians,  and 
American  College  of  Hospital  Administra- 
tors. Dr.  Casesa  was  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey  In 
1934.  His  first  medical  appointment  was  an 
18  months  residency  (rotating  internship)  at 
St.  Elizabeth  Hospital.  Boston,  which  was 
completed  In  July.  1935.  Doctor  Casesa  then 
went  Into  private  practice  In  Brooklyn,  and 
remained  in  ttiis  field  until  July,  1942. 

Dr.  Casesa's  first  VA  assignment  was  at 
Waco,  Texas,  as  a  staff  physician  In  July, 
1942,  serving  until  Jan..  1944.  Following 
three  months  of  service  on  the  VA  medical 
staff  at  Columbia.  S.C.  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  Captain  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
and  discharged  with  the  rank  of  Major  In 
1946.  His  post  war  VA  assignment  was  as  a 
Medical  Officer  and  Cliief  of  the  VA  Out- 
patient Service,  Bronx,  N.Y.  In  May,  1947, 
his  duties  were  then  performed  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  VA  Outpatient  Clinic.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  serving  untU  Sept..  1956.  Dr.  Casesa's 
development  and  utilization  created  a  most 
efficient  staff  which  meant  better  medical 
treatment  and  care  of  the  sick.  One  who 
possessed  leadership,  initiative  and  excellent 
communication  between  his  Staff,  patients 
and  the  community. 

In  Sept.,  1960,  In  recognition  of  his  long 
distinguished  service,  he  was  appointed  Hos- 
pital Director,  of  the  Brc^klyn  VA  Hospital,  a 
job  that  entailed  planning  and  supervising 
the  whole  medical  program  of  this  large  VA 
complex.  During  his  tenure  he  has  been  re- 
ceptive to  new  Ideas  and  new  approaches. 
Looking  for  better  ways  to  do  things,  thereby 
accomplishing  his  goals  and  objectives  in  a 
better  hospital  program  for  our  veterans.  Dr. 
Casesa's  effectiveness  in  organizing  and 
planning  In  the  management  of  VA  Hospital 
programs  has  generated  enthusiasm  for  their 
mission,  gaining  the  cooperation  and  loyalty 
of  those  concerned.  His  high  degree  of  pro- 
fessional, medical  and  practical  skill  Is  In 
evidence  and  respected. 
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Dr.  Casesa  Is  a  member  of  American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Administrators  and  Hospital 
Council  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Staten  Is- 
land. His  other  fraternal,  civic,  veteran,  and 
professional  affiliations  are:  Kings  County 
Medical  Society;  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety: American  Medical  Association;  Brook- 
lyn Internal  Medical  Society:  Fellow,  Ameri- 
can College  of  Chest  Physicians:  New  York 
State  Society  of  Internal  Medicine:  American 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine:  Anfuso-Sessa 
Post,  American  Legion:  Dyker  Heights  Civic 
Association,  Inc.:  President,  Better  Brooklyn 
Committee  &  Brooklyn  Hall  of  Fame:  Ad- 
junct Professor.  Biology,  C.  W.  Post  College, 
Greenvale,  N.Y.;  Consultant,  Medical  Tech- 
nology: Who's  Who  In  America  (current  list- 
ing); Courtesy  Staff  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
Brooklyn. 

His  realistic  literary  output  of  professional 
papers  published  in  the  New  York  State 
Journal  of  Medicine  Include:  "Transient 
Bundle  Branch  Block" — Nov.  15,  1950:  "Lo- 
calized Pretlblal  Myxedema" — Mar.  15.  1952; 
"Outpatient  Medical  Care  for  Veterans" — Dr. 
A.  Norman  &  Dr.  P.  R.  Casesa — Mar.  15,  1954; 
"FamlUal  Leptocytosls" — May  15.  1956;  and, 
"A  Home  Care  Program  in  Physical  Medicine 
and  RehablUUtlon" — ^Dr.  P.  R.  Casesa  &  Dr. 
S.  Feuer — published  in  the  DM  &  S  Informa- 
tion Bulletin — Oct..  1954. 

Like  sands  through  the  Hour  Glass,  Dr. 
Casesa's  ability  to  establish  good  relations 
with  the  public  and  with  officers  and  em- 
ployees: to  lead  in  a  humane  manner;  and 
willingness  to  teach  and  help  subordinates 
develop  their  full  potential.  Is  a  criteria  based 
on  integrity.  One  of  this  country's  acknowl- 
edged authorities  on  veteran  care.  Dr.  Casesa 
Is,  his  fellow  physicians  agree,  a  touchstone 
of  current  information  on  the  subject.  Our 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  VA  Hospital 
Program  has  never  been  greater  during  our 
many  visits  with  veterans.  With  each  passing 
year  Dr.  Casesa  adds  a  greater  depth  of  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase  "efficient  and  quality  medi- 
cal care  to  those  In  need"  by  striving  to  en- 
gender, qualities  of  initiative  in  order  to 
make  the  VA  Hospital  Program  the  best. 

We  are  especially  grateful  for  your  support 
m  paying  tribute  to  a  congenial  quiet-spoken 
man  of  understanding.  Our  entire  VJ.W. 
organization  is  highly  commendable  of  his 
accomplishments.  We  have  profound  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  for  him  for  his  pro- 
fessional assistance  rendered  to  our  ailing 
veterans.  This.  then,  has  been  a  brief  r6sum6 
of  Dr.  Casesa  which  tells  you  what  he  was 
and  Is.  Dedicated  to  hard  work,  to  the  good 
of  our  nation,  and  this  nation's  veterans. 
Indeed  a  fine  American.  A  great  man.  A  pa- 
triot of  the  highest  caliber.  A  physician  of 
unequaled  skill.  A  true  leader  of  men.  Re- 
member him.  Remember  him  well.  Men  like 
him  built  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital Program.  Men  like  him  earned  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  her  universally  fine 
record  and  reputation  In  the  care  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans. 

In  closing,  we  wish  our  Honored  Guest  and 
his  family,  happiness  and  contentment,  each 
and  every  day  in  the  years  to  follow. 
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article  from  the  Boaz  Leader  which  tells 
of  this  city's  contributions  to  keeping 
our  Nation  clean  tmd  its  outstanding 
efforts  In  the  contest.  The  article  follows : 

The  community  betterment  efforts  of  Boaz 
have  won  a  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  in  the  1968  National  Clean  Up  Con- 
test In  which  the  city  was  in  competition 
vrtth  communities  of  under  25,000  popula- 
tion from  across  the  country.  This  national 
contest  Is  sponsored  annually  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  by  the  National  Clean  Up-Palnt 
up-Plx  Up  Bureau. 

Presentation  of  the  award  to  community 
representatives  vrtll  take  place  at  a  special 
ceremony  February  25  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Washington.  The  awards  ceremony, 
which  climaxes  the  1969  National  Congress 
on  Beautlflcatlon  also  sponsored  by  the 
Clean  Up  Bureau,  will  receive  national  press 
coverage. 

Boaz  created  and  Increased  community 
awareness  with  the  use  of  a  special  civic  Im- 
provement sheet  which  alerted  individuals, 
firms,  etc.  to  the  need  for  Improvements  in 
the  city.  Projects  carried  out  included  a 
"Plant  Up"  program  and  antiUtter  and  gen- 
eral spruce  up  campaigns,  essay  and  poster 
contests,  a  "Yard  of  the  Week"  program,  and 
"Weed  Week"  filled  out  activities. 


BOAZ  WINS  SECOND  AWARD 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or   AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sec- 
ond year  In  a  row,  the  city  of  Boaz, 
Ala.,  in  my  congressional  district  has 
been  recognized  nationally  for  its  efforts 
in  the  National  Cleanup  Contest. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Boaz.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  offer  at  this  time  a  newi 


CABINET  VOICE  FOR  CONSUMER 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  legislation 
to  create  a  new  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

The  position  of  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  was  created  on  the 
White  House  staff  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  a  position  which  for 
the  first  time  gave  the  consumer  a  real 
voice  in  the  top  level  of  our  Government. 

President  Johnson  continued  this 
White  House  staff  recognition  while  he 
was  Chief  Executive. 

While  the  two  women  who  served  in 
this  position — Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  and 
Miss  Betty  Furness — did  an  excellent 
job  to  the  extent  that  they  had  the  op- 
portunity. I  feel  we  really  need  to  have 
a  Cabinet-level  voice  not  Just  a  special 

In  the  meantime,  however.  I  certainly 
hope  that  President  Nixon  will  follow  the 
leadership  of  his  predecessor  and  at  least 
name  a  successor  to  Miss  Pumess.  We 
need  a  special  assistant  to  keep  an  eye 
on  consumer  affairs  until  a  department 
can  be  created. 

The  need  for  Cabinet-level  coordina- 
tion becomes  apparent,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  you  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  33  different  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  trying  to  aeiminister  some 
260  consumer  protection  programs  which 
have  been  enacted  into  law  in  recent 
years. 

The  wide  range  of  consumer  laws  today 
makes  it  unreasonable  to  expect  coor- 
dination with  so  mauiy  different  agencies 
Involved.  The  same  sort  of  maze  is  what 
brought  about  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  in  1965  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
1966. 
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The  need  for  the  consumer  protection 
laws  Is  clear,  but  their  effectiveness  Is 
restricted  by  the  InefDcient  organization 
that  exists. 

I  am  also  Joining  in  sponsorship  of 
legislation  to  provide  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  for  the  establishment  and  strength- 
ening of  State  and  local  consumer  pro- 
tection offices. 

Consumer  protection  requires  coordi- 
nation at  all  levels  of  government.  State 
and  local  as  well  as  national. 


A   STRAWBERRY   PARMER   SPEAKS 
OUT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  UrUtMtAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Carl 

Drude,  Jr.^  is  a  strawberry  farmer  In  my 
Loulsl&iia  district  who  has  spoken  out  for 
the  strawberry  farmer. 

Blessed  by  the  Creator  with  pleasant 
weather,  good  soil,  ready  access  to  city 
markets  and  ports,  this  part  of  Louisiana 
has  for  nearly  100  years  been  able  to 
support  its  people  by  raising  strawberries 
and  other  truck  produce. 

Now  our  farmers  find  that  while  ele- 
ments of  nature  are  favorable,  the  grave 
threat  to  their  livelihood  comes  from  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  own  Government 
which  has  all  but  removed  any  protection 
from  foreign  imports.  Now  these  Ameri- 
can strawberry  producers  cannot  com- 
pete prlcewlse. 

We  in  Congress  must  recognize  the 
plight  of  our  own  people — at  least  as 
readily  as  that  of  so-called  developing 
nations.  Prompt  action  is  necessary  to 
rehabilitate  our  foreign  policy  so  that  It 
protects  our  people,  rather  than  have  it 
hurt  our  food  producers. 

A  year  ago,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  and  to  Impose 
limitations  on  foreign  imports  but  have 
been  unable  to  muster  enough  Interest  to 
get  hearings  or  constructive  relief. 

This  Congress,  I  have  reintroduced 
H.R.  571  and  572  and  so  that  our  col- 
leagues may  readily  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  strawberry  farm- 
ers, I  include  Mr.  Drude's  remarks  which 
appear  in  the  Hammond  Daily  Star  for 
January  24  in  full  text,  followed  by  the 
provisions  of  my  proposed  legislation: 
A  Stsawbcmt  PASitxa  Spkaks  Otrr 
(By  Carl  Orude  Jr  ) 

Our  state  department  In  Washington, 
which  aeenos  more  Intereeted  In  making 
friends  o{  Mexican  producers  and  others  with 
Mexican  import  interests,  are  trying  bard  to 
convince  the  American  public  that  Mexican 
Imports  are  not  a  threat  to  U.S.  producers, 
although  It  Is  hard  to  argue  the  facta. 

Imports  of  froaen  strawberries  from  Mexico 
have  increased  from  a  yearly  average  of  33 
million  pounds  In  1969-01  to  83  million 
pounds  In  19M.  Tbls  caused  a  drop  In  prices 
because  of  oversupply. 

Imports  of  fresh  strawberries  Increased 
from  387,000  pounds  In  1960  to  around  35 
million  pounds  In  1947.  Orer  37  percent  of 
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the  strawberries  eaten  In  the  United  States 
in  19M  were  Imported. 

Freeh  tomato  Imports  Jumped  from  340 
million  pounds  In  19fl3-IS4  to  nearly  400  mil- 
lion pounds  In  1900-47.  Disease  and  weather 
curtailed  exports  to  the  U.S  last  year,  but 
they  can  be  expected  to  be  heavy  this  season. 

Cucumber  Imports  went  from  18  million 
pounds  in  1904  to  58  million  pounds  In  1907. 

U.S.  prices  and  market  needs  will  greatly 
influence  timing,  total  amounts,  and  whether 
the  product  Is  fresh  or  processed,  even 
though  Imports  of  Itezlcan-grown  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  likely  to  Increase.  Mexican 
tomato  growers  say  that  they  can  ship  a  33- 
pound  flat  of  tomatoes  Into  the  U.S.  for  less 
than  (3.50  to  Nogales.  Ariz.  If  the  prices  are 
too  low,  the  tomatoes  are  processed. 

The  main  cause  of  the  sudden  Increase  In 
Mexican  production  and  exports  are  the  large 
shifts  In  American  growers  and  capital  Into 
Mexico  following  the  cutoff  of  bracero  and 
offshore  labor. 

But,  the  Mexican  producers  dont  have  all 
the  advantages.  First,  the  area  In  which  moat 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  Is  3.S00 
miles  from  Chicago.  Costs  soar  with  the  In- 
crease m  freight  rates.  US.  tariffs.  Mexican 
export  duties  and  other  inspection  costs. 

Mexican  equipment,  fertilizer,  pesticides 
and  packaging  materials  are  higher  than 
their  equivalancles  in  the  U.S.  Much  of  the 
merchandise  comes  from  the  VB.  Tractors 
and  o>ther  equipment  costs  60  to  00  per  cent 
more  in  Mexico  than  In  America. 

Tet,  the  Mexican  grower  does  have  some 
advantages.  Labor  Is  cheap  and  an  unskilled 
laborer  receives  approximately  $1.73  per  8- 
hour  day.  Dams  and  Irrigation  projects  will 
open  several  million  acres  for  culttvatlon. 
The  Mexican  climate  Is  favorable,  but  heavy 
rains  provide  a  big  drawback.  Also,  some  oS 
the  growers  have  American  partners.  When 
the  bracero  returned  home,  the  Americans 
took  their  capital  experience,  marketing 
know-how  and  went  Into  successful  farming 
below  the  border  for  themselves. 

Solutions  for  the  American  farmer.  If  be 
Is  to  remain  In  businees.  are  mulUple. 

Since  powerful  union  lobbyists  In  Washing- 
ton won't  tolerate  the  spiraling  Increases  on 
all  that  the  farmers  buy.  the  government 
could  take  steps  to  halt  the  rise  In  costs. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  subsidized 
In  the  U.S.   Presently   they   aren't. 

Fanners  could  band  together  and  form 
co-operatives  In  which  their  purchasing 
power  would  save  them  money.  Organizing 
would  aid  them  politically  as  well  as  in 
marketing  power.  In  the  past  the  farmers 
have  not  demonstrated  organizational 
strength  on  either  a  local  or  national  level. 

Though  Irrational,  the  farmers  could  sim- 
ply get  out  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  b\ial- 
ness  imtll  markets  get  high  enougli  to  m«et 
the  farmers'  demands.  However,  most  fanners 
(except  part-timers)  need  every  year's  crops 
to  sustain  themselves. 

A  final  solution  would  be  for  the  farmers 
to  become  productive  enough  to  simply  out- 
do  the  extra  costs  of   producUon.   Such  a 
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method  seenu  to  be  the  beet  one  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Newer  vaiietlee.  cultural  practices, 
frost  and  beat  control  techniques  and  better 
marketing  methods  are  already  taking  place 
and  keep  the  U.S.   grower  In  business. 

H.R.  671 

A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limitations  on  fresh, 
prepared,  or  preserved  strawberries 
Be  <t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreat  a»$embled.  That  (a)  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  fresh,  prepared,  or 
preserved  strawberries  specified  In  Items 
140  68,  140.60.  and  140.75  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ule* of  the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1303) 
and  of  paste  and  pulp  of  strawberries  spec- 
ified In  Item  163.74  of  such  Schedules  which 
may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  In 
calendar  year  1909  or  In  any  subsequent  cal- 
endar year  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  average  annual  consumption  In  the 
UnltAd  States  of  such  fresh,  prepared,  or 
preserved  strawberries  and  paste  and  pulp 
of  strawberries  during  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  such  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each 
calendar  year  after  1968.  shall,  before  the 
beginning  of  such  year,  determine,  publish, 
and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  aggregate  quantity  prescribed  for  such 
calendar  year  by  subsection  (a).  In  making 
such  determlnaUon  for  any  calendar  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  use  esti- 
mates for  any  portion  of  the  Immediately 
preceding  calendar  year  for  which  final  sta- 
tistics are  not  available. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  al- 
locate the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  fresh, 
prepared,  or  preserved  strawberries  and  paste 
and  pulp  of  strawberries  which  may  be  im- 
ported In  any  calendar  year  after  1968  among 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  shares 
of  such  countries  supplied  to  the  United 
States  market  during  the  five  calendar  years 
Immediately  preceding  such  calendar  year, 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to  spe- 
cial factors  which  have  affected  or  may 
affect  the  trade  In  such  articles. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  U- 
sue  such  regulations  as  be  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  circumventions  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  All  determinations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  Act 
shall  be  final. 

HJl.  673 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rates  of 
duty  on  fresh,  prepared,  or  preserved 
strawberries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congresa  aaaembled.  That  sched- 
ule 1,  part  9,  subpart  B  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1302) 
Is  amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  Items  140.58  and  140.60 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  Items: 


l«,S7 
14«.SI 

I4(.(0 


Strawbtfcm; 

»  producb  ol  Mtiics 

Oaier: 

I  entered  durmf  the  pemxl  from  June  IS  Is  Se|K 

lemlMf  lb.  intlujive,  in  tny  year 

I  entered  it  iny  otJiei  time 


use  p«(  lb. 


2.0c  per  ». 
4.0c  ps(  lb.. 


10.2Se  |Mf  lb. 
10.2SC  per  ». 


and 


(3)  by  striking  out  Item  140.76  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Items: 


141 7« 
14177 
141 7> 


Slr*«b«(ri*t; 

I  products  ol  Meiic*. 


Other  berrias.. 


60%  id  val 

30%id«al 

30%sd«si 


Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 


house, for  consumption  after  ttM  data  eg  tbm 

enactment  of  tbls  Act. 
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WAR  ON  CROCB 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  XLUNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  advancing  the  war  against 
crime,  it  is  vitally  essential  that  we  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Justice  and 
expedite  the  handling  of  criminal  cases. 
Utilizing  automatic  data  processing  can 
contribute  substantially  to  the  eflQcient 
operation  of  the  court  system  and  the 
more  expeditious  handling  of  litigation — 
including  criminal  cases. 

A  specialist  in  ADP  and  the  related 
field  of  operations  research  is  our  infor- 
mation science  specialist  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  in  the  Library  of 
Congress— Robert  L.  Chartrand.  Bob 
Chartrand,  who  has  also  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  private  sector,  recently 
authored  a  significant  article  on  the 
value  of  automatic  data  processing  as  it 
relates  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
Bob  Chartrand's  article  was  featured  in 
the  December  1968  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Judication  Society  and 
Is  reproduced  herewith,  as  follows: 
Ststxms  Tbcrnolooy  and  Judicial 
administration 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand) 
(NoTS. — The  views  expressed  In  tbls  paper 
are  those  of  the  author  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  nor  the  Library  of  Congress.  Copies  of 
Mr.  Chartrand's  full  report.  "Deficiencies  in 
Judicial  Administration,"  are  obtainable 
from  the  American  Judicature  Society.) 

The  dtlzenry  of  these  United  States  exists 
In  an  environment  which  epitomizes  con- 
tinual change  and  complexity  of  a  high 
order.  As  our  society  has  striven  to  absorb 
the  products  of  science  and  technology,  It 
has  had  to  do  so  under  the  Impetus  provided 
by  a  rapidly  increasing  population  of  un- 
precedented mobility.  The  kaleidoscopic 
changes  inherent  In  the  contemporary  milieu 
are  affecting  the  mores,  the  Institutions,  and 
the  course  of  Justice  throughout  the  nation. 
The  effectiveness  of  our  courts — at  all 
levels  and  In  aU  localities — is  a  function  of 
the  Judges  who  must  render  decisions  and 
the  Judicial  administrators  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  soheduUng,  docketing,  screen- 
ing, and  preparation  of  documentation  of 
both  criminal  and  civil  cases.  Today,  a  great 
many  courts  are  plagued  with  congestion 
and  drawn  out  handling  of  cases.  The  re- 
sults: delay  of  due  process  and,  upon  oc- 
casion, obstructed  justice. 

There  Is  a  growing  consensus  among  judges, 
lawyers,  legislators,  and  society  at  large  that 
new  tools  and  techniques  must  be  identified, 
placed  In  operation,  and  evaluated  in  order 
that  the  judicial  functioning  be  Improved 
sufficiently  to  overcome  the  prevalent  prob- 
lems. Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  stated: 

"It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  definite  need  lor 
thorough  analysis  and  study  of  the  mechan- 
ics— In  Its  physical  aspects — of  carrying  on 
the  btislness  of  our  courts.  I  am  led  to  this  be- 
lief by  the  accomplishments  of  new  data 
processing  method  employed  In  other  fields — 
medicine,  for  example."  • 

Judicial  administration  Involves  the  han- 
dling of  a  great  deal  of  narrative  and  sta- 
tistical Information.  This  Information  must 
be.  In  many  instances,  specially  structured. 
Indexed,  stored,  manipulated,  and  retrieved 
according  to  criteria  that  will  satisfy  a  di- 
verse user  group.  With  the  advent  of  auto- 
matic date  processing  (ADP).  a  new  dlmen- 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 
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slon  to  hftn«inng  efficiently  the  requisite  data 
has  come  Into  being  that  may  be  of  benefit 
to  the  decision-makers  on  the  bench  and 
the  court  administrators  who  manage  the 
dally  operations  which  affect  Judge,  counsel, 
and  client  alike. 

Far-sighted  leadership  In  the  judiciary  Is 
allocating  Increasing  resources — both  person- 
nel and  money — In  order  to  discover  how 
ADP  and  related  Information  handling  tech- 
niques can  be  of  assistance  In  this  particular 
environment.  Nearly  fifty  stete,  county,  and 
municipal  court  systems  have  machine-ori- 
ented support  systems  In  being,  while  other 
jurisdictions  are  experimenting  to  determine 
the  ways  In  which  ADP  can  fulfill  their 
priority  needs. 

During  the  past  decade,  a  number  of 
Imaginative  and  energetic  groups  In  Indus- 
try, and  universities,  at  various  governmen- 
tal levels,  and  In  Joint  endeavors,  have 
worked  to  enhance  Judicial  administrative 
capabilities  across  the  nation.  Among  the 
areas  In  focus  has  been  the  application  of 
ADP  devices  and  programs. 

Applications  where  computers  or  punched 
card  equipment  have  proven  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant assistance  In  Improving  judicial  ad- 
ministration Include:  the  preparation  of  se- 
lected data  on  caseloads  by  trial  firms  and 
Individual  lawyer,  creation  and  maintenance 
of  Inventories  and  of  Indexes  to  cases, 
chronologies  of  cases,  periodical  'abulatlons 
of  selected  law  firms'  and  court  backlogs, 
and  reports  of  cases  filed,  pending,  or  termi- 
nated. Computer  support  also  has  proven  val- 
uable In  handling  Jury  Information :  the  se- 
lection of  Individual  jurors,  determination  of 
Jury  composition,  and  management  and 
ancillary  (e.g.,  payroll)  data. 

In  addition  to  using  ADP  in  performing 
Information  retrieval,  those  responsible  for 
Improving  Judicial  administration  also  are 
learning  that  the  computerized  simulation 
of  a  court  system — perhaps  taking  the  form 
of  a  carefully  defined  "model"  of  a  given 
court  operation — may  provide  salient  Infor- 
mation Indicating  Identifiable  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  "systems  approach."  then, 
with  Its  spectrum  of  tools  and  techniques, 
can  help  the  American  courts  to  overcome 
some  of  their  problems.  Perhaps  the  best 
expression  of  the  role  of  technology  In  the 
courts  appeared  In  the  study  performed  by 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses: 

"Modern  management  techniques  can  help 
to  achieve  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  avail- 
able resources,  within  the  limits  of  proce- 
dure designed  to  ensure  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice."  • 

The  utilization  of  proven  mathematical 
analysis  In  the  study  of  courtroom  opera- 
tions, administrative  data  loads,  and  the 
Interaction  between  key  system  components 
was  scrutinized  In  the  IDA  study.  Stress  was 
placed  on  the  fact  that  simulated  pretest- 
ing provides  a  first  estimate  of  the  effects  of 
proposed  changes  on  resources,  work-loads, 
and  delays. 

The  Initial  analytical  effort  by  Drs.  Navarro 
and  Taylor  of  IDA  (see  their  article  in  Judi- 
CATXTRE.  August-September,  1967,  pp.  47-52) 
featured  the  development  of  a  computer 
simulation  of  court  processing  functions. 
The  time  delay  problem  was  considered 
through  the  mechanism  of  studying  1,550 
felony  defendants  whose  cases  were  Initiated 
In  1965.  The  development  and  use  of  this 
experimental  model  allowed  analysis  of  pro- 
cedures to  be  conducted  without  disrupting 
on-going  dally  court  operations.  The 
Courtslm  model  was  activated  through  the 
tise  of  an  existing  simulation  language,  the 
Oenr^ral  Purpose  Systems  Simulator  (GPSS). 
developed  by  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines  Corporation. 

Various  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress have  long  sought  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  result  In  raising  the  level  of 
performance  of  courts  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  focus  of  activity  during  the  90th 
Congress  has  been  on  bills  Introduced  both 
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In  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUvea 
which  would  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center.  In  urging  that  ADP 
be  utilized  in  court  systems  In  the  future, 
one  supporter.  Representative  William  M.  Mc- 
culloch of  Ohio,  took  care  to  present  the 
perspective  from  which  the  new  tool  should 
be  viewed: 

"The  use  of  computers  by  courts  does  not 
mean  an  abandoning  of  traditional  legal 
duties  and  functions.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  addition  of  Improved  legal  skills  and 
tools,  less  susceptible  to  error  and  capable 
of  high  speed  efficiency .fThe  Implications  for 
the  future  are  obvloiuflB 

Tet  a  more  posltl^^^llneatlon  of  the 
role  of  ADP  In  judicial  administration  was 
set  forth  In  the  wording  of  a  bill  (HJl.  7091) 
Introduced  by  Representative  Robert  McClory 
of  Illinois  which  specifically  Included  phrase- 
ology calling  for  examination  of  the  applica- 
tion of  automatic  processing  and  systems 
procedures  to  the  federal  courts.  Favorable 
action  by  both  chambers  resulted  In  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  90-219.  The  Federal 
Judicial  Center  has  aa  Its  first  director  retired 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  who  has  long  been 
concerned  with  Improving  court  operation. 
Also  active  within  the  Congress  has  been 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  (Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydtngs 
of  Maryland,  chairman)  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Senator  Tydings.  in 
discussing  court  congestion  and  delay,  has 
examined  intensively  the  role  which  manage- 
ment consultants  and  systems  analysts  might 
fulfill  In  any  study  of  existing  court  proce- 
dures. Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee In  mld-1967  in  connecUon  with  the 
proposed  National  Court  Assistance  Act;  the 
resulting  testimony  and  supoprting  docu- 
mentation are  contained  in  "Deficiencies  in 
Judicial  Administration." 

Another  approach  has  been  the  efficiency 
study  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
which  was  Initiated  in  AprU  1968  with  fi- 
nancing from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Eu- 
gene and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Foundation,  and  the 
RtiBsell  Sage  Foundation.  The  "Court  Man- 
agement Study  "  will  concentrate  on  Improve- 
ments In  the  current  methods  of  handling 
cases  (both  civil  and  criminal)  and  will  in- 
clude the  calendaring  and  scheduling  of 
cases.  The  structure,  jurisdiction,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  subject  courts,  as  well  as 
court  organization  and  supporting  systems, 
win  be  examined.  The  recommendations  of 
the  study  team  will  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
for  use  with  the  Judicial  Coxmcll  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  (see  Jotjicature, 
November  1968,  p.  168). 

In  recent  years  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation has  moved  forward  positively  to 
strengthen  Judicial  administration.  Leader- 
ship was  provided  by  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark 
and  his  colleagues  In  the  Section  of  Judicial 
Administration.  A  Joint  Committee  for  the 
Effective  Administration  of  Justice  was  cre- 
ated and  commenced  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  seminars 
bearing  upon  judicial  problems  of  local  con- 
cern. In  1964  the  National  College  of  State 
Trial  Judges  was  founded.  The  Importance 
attached  by  the  College  to  the  potential  of 
ADP  in  assisting  the  court  administrator  was 
refiected  In  the  commissioning  of  a  special 
presentation  in  1967  on  "The  Role  of  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  In  Improving  Judicial 
Administration."  • 

The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
(UCLA)  also  has  recognized  the  need  to 
merge  the  perspectives  and  techniques  of  the 
scientist  and  the  lawyar.  A  Law-Science  Re- 
search Center  has  been  established  to  study 
the  future  role  of  technology  and  society.  Its 
staff  has  participated  In  such  milestone  proj- 
ects as  "A  Study  of  Date  Processing  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court." » 

Concern  over  efficiency  In  Judicial  opera- 
tions has  not  been  limited  to  the  United 
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states.  CharlOT  S.  RhyiM,  Pr«Bl<lent  of  the 
World  Peace  Tlirougli  Law  Center,  hae  tteen 
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tnitrumenUU  in  forming  a  World  AMOcUtlon 
of  Judge*,  whlcb  includes  among  Ite  goals  tb* 
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use  of  modem  techniques,  such  as  computer- 
ised records,  by  the  International  judiciary. 
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STAT*    AMD    LOCAL    USK    OF    AOP 

Although  the  potential  of  the  electronic 
computer  and  associated  devices  for  Judicial 
users  still  Is  Incompletely  understood,  there 
la  a  Hearing  number  of  state,  county,  and 
Bumlctpal  court  systems  where  AOP  Is  used 
regularly.  Among  the  decuions  which  miut 
be  made  by  the  would-be  user  of  AOP  Is 
whether  such  equipment  actually  exp>edltes 
data  handling,  and  If  cost-effectiveness  can 
be  achieved.  There  have  been  instances  of 
smaller  courts  becoming  enamored  of  the 
flashing  lights  and  spinning  tape  reels,  and 
embarking  upon  a  course  of  equipment  use 
which  was  neither  truly  helpful  nor  within 
the  established  budget.  An  excellent  com- 
parison of  manual  versus  punched  card  ver- 
sus computer  (both  small  and  medium)  sys- 
tems was  prepared  by  Norbert  A.  Halloran. 
and  appears  above:* 

New  machine-supported  systems  are  going 
Into  operation  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  Secretariat  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Court  Administrators  distributed  a  ques- 
tionnaire m  1005  which  provided  an  Initial 
listing  of  thoae  states,  counties,  municipali- 
ties, and  terrorltortes  which  have  Installed 
some  form  ol  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  for  use  In  court  operations.  This 
Information,  together  with  later  status  indi- 
cators,' provides  an  overview  of  the  scope 
of  activity; 


Alaska* 

Arizona* 

California:  10  coun- 
ties, 12  muncipaU- 
tles 

Colorado* :  2  coun- 
ties, Oenver 

Connecticut*  :  East 
Hartford 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia:  Fulton 
County 

Hawaii* 

Illinois:  Cook  County 

Indiana* 

Iowa:  Poik  Coimty 

Kanaaa* 

Louisiana:  New 
Orleans 

Maryland:  2  counties 


Massachusetts:  Bos- 
ton 

Minnesota:  Hennepin 
County 

Missouri:  Clayton 
County 

New  Jersey* 
Hudson  County 

New  York* :  Suffolk 
and  Dutchess 
Counties.  New 
York  City 

Ohio:  Sununlt  County 

Oregon:  5  counties 

Pennsylvania:  Alle- 
gheny County  and 
Philadelphia 

Puerto  Rico 

Texas :  Dallas  and 
Houston  Counties 


*  State  systems. 

The  willingness  of  the  leadership  of  these 
court  systems  to  try  out  new  devices,  pro- 
grams, and  procedures  reflects  the  priority 
which  has  been  assigned  to  Improving  court 
administration. 

For  example,  the  application  of  ADP  equip- 
ment and  techniques  to  selected  operations 
of  the  Loa  Angeles  County  courts  has  been 
carried  out  in  an  evolutionary  fashion,  com- 
mencing with  a  study  begun  In  l»ei  by  the 
System  Development  Corporation.  Three  Sti- 
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perlor  Court  functions  were  earmarked  for 
analysU:  processing  of  clvU  flies,  preparation 
of  statistical  reports,  and  an  analysis  of  rec- 
ords in  the  Conciliation  Court.  Following  this 
scrutiny  of  system  activities  emphasizing 
document  origin,  flow,  content,  and  Impact 
on  the  overall  system,  a  second  phase  effort 
treating  the  entire  court  was  undertaken. 
Today,  ongoing  acUvlty  In  the  Superior 
Court  area  resulting  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Special  Committee  on  Data 
Processing  Includes:  random  Juror  selection, 
the  Issuance  of  Jury  summons,  and  sutistl- 
cal  data  on  case  activity. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Court  and  Law 
Enforcement  Data  Center  in  1006.  a  series  of 
new  systems  Improvement  activities  were 
started.  Municipal  and  Superior  Court,  as 
well  as  the  Sheriff's  Department  and  County 
Clerk's  operations,  were  selected  for  ADP 
servicing — for  example,  the  handling  of  prior 
offenders'  records,  prisoner  movement,  his- 
torical records  of  trmillc  offenders  (both  in 
the  Municipal  and  Superior  Courts),  and  a 
calendaring  system  for  the  Superior  Ooiirt — 
with  extensive  use  of  disk  fUes  and  peripheral 
access  devices.  Su'isequent  effort  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  DUtrlct  Attorney's  and  Public 
Defender's  Offices.  Projected  equipment  sup- 
port feature*  an  IBM  360  40  with  nearly  200 
keyboard  and  video  screen  terminals,  to 
begin  January  1,  1000. 

The  development  of  such  long  term  proj- 
ects requires  sustained  management  deter- 
mination to  expend  precious  resources  and 
the  patience  to  await  meaningful  results. 

The  trend  throughout  the  United  States  Is 
for  judges  and  court  administrators  to  study 
new  ways  and  means  of  alleviating  existing 
problems  such  as  congestion  and  delay.  While 
the  many  electronic  processing  devices  have 
been  part  of  the  modern  scene  for  nearly  two 
decades,  many  persons  still  view  the  new 
technology  with  distrust  and  apprehension. 
Perhaps  the  moat  essential  consideration  for 
each  person  or  group  who  Is  thinking  about 
using  ADP  Is  this:  precisely  how  and  to  what 
extent  can  a  machine-centered  information 
tiandllng  system  improve  the  current  opera- 
tion? All  too  often  this  "moment  of  truth"  is 
postponed,  with  subsequent  problems  for  all. 
In  the  realm  of  Judicial  administration,  as 
In  all  other  areas  where  information  handling 
is  so  vital,  man  must  work  continually  to 
expand  the  horizons  of  his  thinking  and  his 
day-to-day  performance.  Dean  Roacoe  Pound 
In  1000  urged  his  colleagues  to  move  with 
the  times,  apply  new  techniques,  and  Intro- 
duce those  procedural  reforms  which  would 
help  society: 

"The  public  seldom  realizes  how  much  it  is 
Interested  In  maintaining  the  highest  scien- 
tific standard  in  the  administration  of 
justice."  • 

The  pressures  upon  those  who  are  charged 
with  dispensing  justice  and  ensuring  due 
process   are,    today,   often   many   degrees   of 


magnitude  greater  than  thoae  of  only  a 
generation  ago.  Those  who  comprise  the  con- 
temporary Judiciary  now  may  view  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  derived  from  apply- 
ing scientific  problem  solving  techniques  and 
man-machine  procedures  to  those  problems 
which  liave  become  virtually  inherent  in  the 
court  operational  environment.  Technology 
has  Its  place,  however,  and  man  must  moni- 
tor carefully  his  use  of  the  Innovative 
mechanisms: 

"Mechanical  devices  and  electronic  wiz- 
ardry will  handle  the  routine  procedures  of 
the  court  very  nicely  but  Justice  will  always 
be  dependent  upon  the  decisions  of  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  students  of  the  law. 
The  wisdom  and  compasion  displayed  by  our 
trained  Judiciary  can  never  be  duplicated  by 
any  machine."  * 

In  the  years  to  come,  the  effects  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  Intensification  of  hu- 
man existence  caused  by  megalopolltan  living 
may  bring  new  tbreaU  to  Individual  freedom 
and  the  sujrvlval  of  collective  rights.  The 
Judiciary  of  the  nation  will  have  to  assess 
ever  more  accurately  their  efforts  In  terms 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Justice  under 
law,  a  heritage  priceless  to  all  Americans,  will 
become  more  than  an  accepted  right.  It  will 
stand  as  the  most  cherished  possession  of 
mankind. 
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MEN  OP  THE  YEAR  IN  SERVICE  TO 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   ALABAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Progressive  Farmer  magazine  hon- 
ors a  "Man  of  the  Year  In  Service  to 
Agriculture"  in  each  of  the  States  in 
which  the  magazine  Is  distributed.  The 
most  recent  recipient  of  the  award  In  Ala- 
bama is  our  State  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture and  Industiles,  Commissioner 
Richard  Beard.  In  receiving  this  award, 
Commissioner  Beard  joins  such  distin- 
guished Alabamians  as  the  late  Senator 
John  H.  Bankhead,  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
who  just  recently  left  the  Senate,  and 
our  senior  Senator  John  Sparkuan. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  the  citation  which  appeared 
in  the  January  1969  Progressive  Farmer 
announcing  that  Commissioner  Richard 
Beard  had  been  named  "Man  of  the 
Year": 
Men  or  the  Yeas  in  Service  to  AcaicuLTuaE 

He's  honest.  He  does  the  best  job  he  knows 
how  to  do.  He's  able.  Put  them  all  together 
and  you  have  an  unusual  public  servant. 
These  words  from  a  career  employee  of  Ala- 
bama's Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries aptly  describe  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Commissioner  Beard. 

More  farmer  than  politician,  Richard  Beard 
has  done  such  a  remarkable  job  of  getting 
maximum  production  and  income  from  the 
275-acre  farm  be  developed  that  more  than 
15,0(X)  farmers  and  businessmen  have  visited 
his  farm  during  the  past  few  years.  But  he's 
been  a  full-time  public  servant  since  taking 
office  in  1907. 

Even  before  then  he  joined  with  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  urging 
the  Alabama  legislature  to  appropriate  funds 
for  a  study  of  bis  department.  He  later  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  reorganiza- 
tion based  on  recommendations  of  the  study 
group.  These  changes  have  enabled  members 
of  the  department  to  function  more  efficient- 
ly and  to  give  greater  service  to  the  people  of 
Alabama. 

The  following  comparisons  of  last  year's 
activities  to  those  of  other  years  are  used  as 
examples  of  their  increased  efficiencies. 

Collected  and  analyzed  3.500  samples  of 
feed — a  19%  increase  over  1907  and  a  150% 
Increase  over  1906. 

Inspected  18,037  scales,  18,237  gasoline 
pumps,  smd  97.109  packages  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1968  resxiltlng  In  33,863  con- 
demnations as  compared  to  12,943  two  years 
ago.     < 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INADEQUATE  INDIVIDUAL  TAX 
EXEMPTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    ICNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1947, 
nearly  22  years  ago.  Congress  established 
a  $600  per  person  exemption  for  individ- 
uals before  determining  the  tax  due  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

During  these  22  years,  we  liave  estab- 
lished and  funded  a  massive  Marshall 
plan  which  has  revitalized  war  ravaged 
Europe,  it  has  seen  a  time  when  we  have 
funded  programs  to  go  to  the  moon  and 
return,  we  have  largely  financed  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  the  Vietnam  conflict,  we 
have  witnessed  a  remaking  of  the  world 
map  since  1947,  and  we  have  also  experi- 
enced a  great  change  from  the  decision 
of  Congress  at  that  time  that  "$600  was 
determined  to  be  the  minimum  amount 
needed  for  maintaining  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living." 

The  consumer  price  index  in  1947  was 
77.8  percent  of  the  100  percent  base  of 
the  1957-59  period.  In  November  1968, 
this  index  was  at  the  record  level  of  123.4 
percent,  or  an  increase  of  56.6  percent 
since  1947.  This  reflects  a  portion  of  the 
astronomical  Increases  in  Interest  rates, 
service  charges,  college  educational  costs, 
housing,  and  so  forth.  It  is  high  time  that 
major  Improvements  and  revision  be 
made  on  our  Income  tax  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  close  the  loopholes  and  to  be- 
come realistic  in  the  exemptions  author- 
ized per  person.  My  bill  changes  this  to 
$1,200  from  the  present  inadequate  level 
of  $600. 

The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to 
leave  nearly  $17.3  billion  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  earned  it,  and  thus  permit 
them  to  more  nearly  meet  and  accom- 
plish their  life's  goals. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  honest,  hardworking  parents  who 
tell  of  their  individual  problems  of  coping 
with  the  higher  costs  foisted  on  them 
through  continued  Government  deficit 
spending,  and  who  plead  for  the  need  of 
increasing  the  personal  exemption  to  a 
level  more  nearly  consistent  with  today's 
costs  and  prices. 

The  adoption  of  this  change  will  help 
over  100  million  taxpayers  in  1  year,  and 
this  matter  of  only  $50  a  month  Increase 
will  avoid  the  time-wasting  efforts  of 
filing  their  reports  and  then  having  them 
scrutinized  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  nearly  19  million  taxpayers. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  should 
have  a  deficit,  or  that  an  unbalanced 
budget  will  develop  because  I  want  to 
leave  over  $17  billion  back  in  the  depos- 
its of  19  million  people.  This  revenue  can 
easily  be  made  up  by  the  plugging  of 
loopholes  now  In  the  laws  so  that  as 
much  as  $50  billion  in  taxes  are  not  paid. 
If  all  this  were  to  be  collected,  then  the 
individual  exemption  might  well  be  In- 
creased to  nearly  $2,000,  and  still  provide 
over  $30  billion  in  new  Federal  revenue. 
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A  PLAN  TO  EVACUATE  THE   JEWS 
FROM  IRAQ 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed proper  to  mourn  for  the  14  human 
souls,  Jewish  ajnd  non-Jewish,  who  were 
so  notoriously  mass  murdered  by  hang- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  Iraq.  Civil- 
ization cries  out  against  this  return  to 
the  barbarity  of  the  German  Nazis  by 
the  government  of  Iraq. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  merely  cry 
out.  We  must  embark  on  an  action  plan 
to  save  the  survivors.  The  remaining 
estimated  2,500  Jews  in  Iraq  are  all  un- 
der •virtual  house  arrest.  They  face  re- 
strictions modeled  after  the  Nazi  Num- 
berg  laws.  They  may  not  emigrate  from 
the  country.  Scores  axe  in  jail.  Many  are 
now  facing  phony  trials.  Such  as  the  so- 
called  trials  conducted  by  the  Gestapo 
judges  of  Nazi  Germany.  We  fear  more 
mass  executions  from  day  to  day  in  this 
campaign  of  genocide. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
can  do  little  because  Iraq  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Washington  during 
the  6-day  war  of  1967.  The  fanatical 
generals  and  colonels  who  act  as  mili- 
tary dictators  of  Iraq  have  voiced  pub- 
lic contempt  for  anything  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment might  say. 

Indeed,  the  State  Department  has  in- 
dicated that  it  might  even  be  counter- 
productive for  Washington  to  intercede 
directly.  One  of  the  charges  against 
those  held  in  Baghdad  jails,  including 
even  an  American  gentile  citizen,  is  that 
they  are  spies  for  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  to  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  an  action  plan  to  save 
the  surviving  Jews  In  Iraq. 

The  government  of  India  is  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  most  influence  with 
Iraq.  Indeed,  India  may  be  Iraq's  closest 
friend.  Iraq  chose  India  to  represent 
Iraqi  diplomatic  interests  in  Washington 
after  the  Iraqi  embassy  was  closed. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  enlist 
the  offices  of  India,  a  country  that  has 
received  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  various  forms  of  loans  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States, 
which  reflects  the  humanitarianlsm  of 
the  American  people.  I  will  suggest  that 
India  show  a  Special  measure  of  com- 
passion for  the  Jewish  victims  of  Iraq, 
just  as  we  h/ive  shown  compassion  for 
the  hungry  ^nasses  of  India. 

India  can  do  this  through  her  special 
status  as  diplomatic  representatives  of 
Iraq  in  the  United  States.  Specifically, 
India  can  propose  to  Iraq  whom  she  rep- 
resents and  with  which  she  is  on  such 
good  terms,  that  Air  India  provide  an 
emergency  air  lift,  a  flying  carpet  of 
compassion,  to  remove  the  Jews  from 
Iraq. 

The  estimated  2,500  Jews  of  Iraq  could 
be  flown  out  by  Air  India  in  less  than  a 
week.  Other  airlines  could  rush  to  lend 
planes  to  Air  India  just  as  the  airlines 
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of  the  world  ap«d  to  the  aaslttanoe  of 
the  Arab  AlrUnee  after  the  InraeU  mcMaa 
at  Belmt.  At  Belnit  not  a  slncle  life  was 
taken.  But  at  Baghdad  human  beings  are 
being  liquidated  In  naked  genocide. 

The  government  of  India  would  be 
compenuited  for  the  special  expenses 
Including  air  fares,  tv  appropriate  phi- 
lanthropies. Special  visas  could  be  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under  the  immi- 
gration provisions  providing  emergency 
sanctuary  for  refugees  from  religious  or 
political  persecution. 

I  believe  that  the  Oovemment  of  India 
should  make  the  rescue  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Iraq  a  matter  of  utmost 
priority.  Pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  International  finance  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
a  subcommittee  on  which  I  happen  to 
serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, is  a  bill  crucial  to  India. 

It  Is  a  bill  authorizing  a  4-year  com- 
mitment to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  The  largest  single 
beneficiary  trf  this  bill  is  the  Oovemment 
of  India.  Indeed,  some  have  argued  that 
India  Is  receiving  a  disproportionately 
large  amount  of  aid  and  there  is  some 
opposition  to  the  bUl.  However.  I  am 
mindful  of  the  human  plight  of  India's 
millions  of  underprivileged  and  am  tak- 
ing this  into  account  as  I  form  my  own 
opinion. 

But  I  would  be  leas  than  frank  If  I 
did  not  state  my  belief  that  a  country 
like  India,  which  receives  massive  US. 
food-for-peace  grants,  US.  Government 
loans  and  assistance  of  all  kinds,  both 
directly  and  Indirectly,  should  show  a  lit- 
tle compassion  for  the  helpless  Jews  of 
Iraq.  It  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  fin- 
est traditions  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  who 
so  eloquently  denounced  Adolf  Hitler's 
persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Last  Saturday.  President  Nixon  de- 
voted the  entire  session  of  the  US.  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  his  top  advisers 
on  diplomatic,  military,  and  security 
matters,  to  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  only  subject  Uken 
up  in  many  hours  of  White  House  dls- 
oiasions.  The  conclusions,  of  course, 
have  not  been  publicly  announced. 

But  I  am  now  confident  on  the  basis 
of  my  own  Information  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  rush  headlong  into  any 
deals  which  would  involve  a  sellout  of 
Israel.  I  can  also  reassure  you  today  that 
the  President  expressed  concern  about 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Iraq  at  yes- 
terday's meeting. 

The  President  is  convinced  that  the 
most  important  threat  to  world  peace 
exists  in  the  Middle  East.  But  he  is  not 
pushing  the  peuiic  button.  He  is  avoid- 
ing possible  missteps  that  might  com- 
promise Israel's  right  to  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

I  can  assure  you  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  resisted  various  pressures  for 
n  headlong  surrender  to  pressures  for  a 
so-called  imposed  settlement  injurious 
to  Israel.  He  is  acting  cautiously  and 
with  a  cool  determination  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  security  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region. 

While  the  outlines  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can policy  are  not  yet  clear — Indeed,  the 
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President  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
on  basic  options — one  thtog  la  certain.  It 
Is  that  he  understands  that  the  Ruaalans 
are  exaggerating  the  crisis  In  a  self- 
serving  manner  In  a  bid  to  help  their 
Arab  friends  and  to  further  penetrate 
the  region.  I  am  confident  President 
Nixon  recognizes  that  the  threat  to  Is- 
rael is  also  a  grave  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


February  5,  1969 

THE     LITTLBST     PRINTINO     SHOP 
THRIVES  AMONO  THE  OIANTS 
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USE  IMPORT  DUTIES  TO  ASSIST 
RURAL  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES 
THAT  ARE  HURT  BY  IMPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MIMNKaOT* 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RSPRKSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  erosion  of  business  activity 
in  our  smaller  rural  cities  and  villages. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  loss  of  family 
farms  and  lower  farm  net  Income. 

The  fall  of  farm  prices  to  their  pres- 
ent level  of  72  percent  of  parity  is  due 
to  many  factors  at  work  in  our  changing 
economy,  but  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  has  been  the  steady  increase  of 
Imports  of  competing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Another  has  been  the  increased  cost 
of  farming.  Our  Nation  has  changed 
from  a  largely  agricultural  country  to  a 
highly  industrialized  one.  Eaxh  remain- 
ing farmer  has  had  the  increased  respon- 
sibility of  more  mouths  to  feed  and  that 
has  meant  greater  investments  in  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  herbicides,  as  well  as 
in  more  sophisticated  feed  supplements 
for  livestock. 

Faced  with  these  mounting  costs, 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  shop  harder 
for  the  products  they  buy  and  this  has 
cut  into  the  business  volume  of  the  small 
towns. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  business  in 
the  country  villages  dies  with  the  loss  of 
four  farm  units.  It  Is  foolish  to  allow  the 
continuation  of  this  trend.  Our  farmers 
and  our  small  towns  both  need  our  help. 

There  is  a  way  to  help  these  small 
towns  without  placing  an  extra  burden 
on  the  taxpayers.  Under  my  bill,  their 
adversaries  would  in  fact  become  their 
benefactors. 

I  propose  using  the  pool  of  funds  ac- 
ctmiulated  by  the  assessment  of  duties 
on  our  imports  to  help  our  rural  com- 
munities. Besides  the  uses  specified  In 
section  22  of  the  Import  Act  of  1935,  a 
fourth  use  would  be  specified  for  these 
funds. 

This  fourth  use,  as  proposed  In  my 
bill,  provides  that  $300  million  would  be 
available  from  the  import  duty  fund  un- 
der the  1935  act,  for  loans  or  grants  to 
rural  communities  to  be  used  for  the  In- 
stallation or  expansion  of  public  services 
such  as  water  and  sewer  systems  and 
other  facilities  needed  for  the  location 
of  new  Industries  in  these  areas. 

This  action  Is  needed  as  a  step  toward 
the  revltallsatlon  of  our  countryside. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   FM«WTI.VA1T1A 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  RKPRBSXNTAllVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  on  Mon- 
day. January  13.  1969,  appears  a  column 
by  writer  James  Smart  concerning  David 
Snyder,  who  resides  at  6003  Castor  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  know  this  gentle- 
man, a  distinguished  citizen  of  our  com- 
munity, who  is  active  In  many  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  reUgious  affairs. 

I  should  like  to  share  Mr.  Smart's  col- 
lunn  with  my  colleagues  and  so,  his  col-  ■ 
umn  follows: 

Th«  LnTi.««T  Prnwrrwo  Shop  Theivks 

AMOMO   TBI    OlAMTB 

(By  Jamea  Snuurt) 

Among  the  prlntan  who  belong  to  the 
Graphic  Arta  CouncU  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
are  OurtU  Publishing  Co.  and  Cuneo  Eaatern 
Press  and  David  Snyder. 

Curtis  prlnu  things  like  HoUday  and 
Ladles  Home  Journal.  Cuneo  prints  things 
like  Life  and  Time.  Snyder  prints  things  like 
stationery  and  bar  mltzvah  announcements. 

Snyder  has  the  only  one-man  print  shop 
In  the  council. 

He  has  his  shop  In  the  basement  of  his  row 
house  on  Castor  av.  above  Comly.  Just  off 
Oxford  Circle. 

Because  this  is  Printing  Week,  I  stopped  In 
to  ask  Snyder  what  It's  like  to  be  the  smallest 
member  of  a  giant  printing  Industry  orga- 
nisation. 

"There  are  not  too  many  shops  like  mine 
around,"  said  Snyder.  "And  most  little  shops 
dont  seem   to  want  to  Join  the  council. 

"For  one  thing,  I  don't  think  some  of  them 
realise  that  the  dues  you  pay  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  shop." 

He  said  he  gets  the  advantage  of  group 
Blue  Cross  rates  from  his  membership,  and 
can  use  the  council's  debt  collection  service. 
Once  the  council  office  spent  two  years  col- 
lecting a  debt  of  S35  for  him. 

But.  he  admitted,  he  doesn't  bother  at- 
tending council  seminars  on  labor  relations. 

He  was  hand-setting  type  for  a  business 
letter  for  a  local  automobile  salesman. 

In  the  low  basement  room  were  cabinets 
of  type,  two  Job  presses,  boxes  of  envelopes, 
stacks  of  paper  and  Jars  of  ink.  Inky  rollers 
hung  from  an  overhead  water  pipe  on  loops 
of  string. 

"Many  printers  won't  do  business  cards 
or  envelopes  any  more."  he  said."  "Some 
small  printers  found  they  could  work  In  big- 
ger shops  and  get  $5  an  hour  plus  benefits. 

"But  I  do  all  right.  I've  been  busy  ever 
since  I  got  here." 

Snyder  went  to  work  for  $5  a  week  In  a 
print  shop  after  graduation  from  Northeast 
High  School  In  1933.  After  three  years,  he 
got  a  chance  for  a  better  paying  Job  In  the 
Poet  Office. 

He  was  In  the  Army  later,  and  then  worked 
for  the  Veterans  Administration. 

"Printing  was  my  hobby,"  he  said.  "I  had 
a  press  In  the  basement  of  my  house." 

In  1060,  be  started  his  one-man  shop.  He 
sets  and  prints  almost  everything  himself, 
although  he  farms  out  some  typesetting,  off- 
set printing  and  wedding  Invitation  work. 

"My  son.  Alan,  used  to  help  me  when  he 
was  going  to  Northeast."  Snyder  said.  "He 
had  to  work  two  hours  a  day.  I  taught  him 
to  set  type,  run  the  press.  He  went  to  Penn. 
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Now  he's  a  big  CPA  with  the  SEC  down  In 
Washington. 

"My  daughter  Barbara's  a  senior  at  Kent 
State  In  Ohio.  She's  going  to  be  married  In 
June.  The  only  problem  I  don't  have  is  the 
Invitations." 

His  wife,  Pranoes,  came  down  the  cellar 
steps  with  a  stack  of  printed  forms,  3.000 
each  of  pink,  white  and  yellow,  that  she  bad 
been  collating  In  the  living  room. 

"She's  the  delivery  driver  and  the  wedding 
Invitation  consultant,"  Snyder  said. 

He  began  setting  type  again,  deftly  pick- 
ing the  metal  letters  from  the  little  wooden 
compartments  In  a  flat  tray. 

The  phone  rang,  and  he  answered. 

"I'm  working  on  your  letter  now,"  he 
said.  "Tou  can  pick  It  up  on  your  way  home 
from  work  .  .  .  lAinch  time?  .  .  .  Sure,  you 
can  get  It  then." 

He  finished  setting  the  type  for  the  letter, 
talking  while  doing  It,  telling  about  his 
equipment. 

"I'm  proud  of  my  collection  of  type,"  he 
■aid  as  he  locked  the  type  In  a  galley.  "I've 
got  Brush  up  to  48  point,  and  I  have  C<m-- 
onet  .  .  ." 

He  placed  the  Job  on  the  press  with  wooden 
hlocks.  put  In  paper,  and  pulled  a  lever.  The 
Heidelberg  10x15  Job  press  started  flailing  Its 
windmill  arms,  and  a  stack  of  printed  letters 
began  to  appear. 

Curtis  or  Cuneo  could  hardly  have  done  It 
better. 
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tory  of  this  country.  His  character,  his 
many  achievements,  and  his  faithful 
service  will  be  an  inspiration  to  many  for 
generations  to  come. 
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RAY  MARTIN  WRITES  ON  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  IN  THE  COAL  MINES 


TRIBUTE  TO  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  ILLINOIS 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  statesmen,  W. 
Averell  Harriman. 

Mr.  Harriman,  who  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  returned  from  the  Paris  peace  talks 
where  he  served  as  our  chief  negotiator, 
originally  came  to  Washington  in  1934  to 
serve  as  Administrator  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.  During  the 
next  35  years,  he  served  his  country  in 
such  positions  as  Special  White  House 
Representative.  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
Britain  and  NATO,  Director  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
successively  Assistant  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  During  this  period,  he  dealt 
with  every  prominent  world  leader  from 
Stalin  and  Churchill  to  Nehru,  Tito, 
Mossadegh,  Tshombe,  and  Nasser.  He 
has  had  more  different  Government  posi- 
tions than  any  American  since  John 
Qulncy  Adams  and  no  man  has  served 
longer  in  higher  and  more  diverse  posts. 

During  the  course  of  my  work  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
came  to  know  Governor  Harriman  well. 
I  found  him  to  be  a  patient,  persistent, 
and  pragmatic  man;  one  not  obsessed  by 
shibboleths.  He  brought  to  each  endeavor 
a  capacity  for  zealous  application,  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  work,  and  a 
curiosity  that  few  half  his  age  could 
match. 

I  could  extoll  Ambassador  Harriman's 
abilities  at  length,  but  I  can  pay  no 
greater  tribute  than  to  express  my  sincere 
conviction  that  our  country  is  infinitely 
richer  because  he  has  served  It.  He  will 
always  occupy  a  high  rank  In  the  hls- 


LEGISLATTVE  PROGRAM.  1969,  AF- 
FILIATED YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  OP 
NEW    YORK    STATE 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  legislative  program  adopted 
by  the  Aflaiiated  Young  Democrats  of 
New  York  State  for  the  year  1969: 
AmuATED  Young  Democrats.  Inc.,  of  New 
YOEK  State  Adopt  State  Legislative  Pbo- 
GRAM    roR    1969    ON    January    23,    at   the 
Hotel  Piccadilly,  227  West  45th  Street, 
New  Tork  City 

The  State  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats  at  a  meeting  held 
Thursday  evening.  January  23rd  at  the  Hotel 
Piccadilly.  227  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City,  unanimously  endorsed  their  State  Leg- 
islative Program  for  1969;  which  will  be  In- 
troduced by  their  members  in  the  State  As- 
sembly and  Senate. 

legislative  program  for  1969 

1.  Greater  protection  and  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

A.  Continue  fight  against  pollution;  clean 
water  and  shores. 

2.  Lower  voting  age  to  19  years. 

3.  Liberalize  Abortion  Law. 

4.  Strengthen  our  Divorce  Laws. 

5.  Require  State  Legislature  to  keep  tran- 
scripts of  all  proceedings,  and  open  to  pub- 
Uc. 

6.  Mandatory  free  education  to  all  State 
and  City  Universities  and  Community  Col- 
leges. 

7.  Change  Penal  Law  to  allow  tenants  and 
property   owners  to  protect   their  property. 

8.  Strengthen  Laws  as  to  prison  terms  for 
Narcotic  sellers. 

9.  Tighten  laws  to  enforce  Compulsory 
Auto  Ins\irance  Law. 

10.  Create    State   Recreation   Department. 

11.  Stronger  Code  of  Ethlcb. 

12.  Bonus  for  Korean  and  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans. 

13.  Raise  drinking  age  to  21  years. 

14.  Raise  Mlnlmxim  Wage  to  $1.75  an  hour. 

15.  Strengthen  Taylor  Law  against  strikes. 

16.  Law  to  enforce  sale  or  purchase  of  Cig- 
arettes, tobacco  and  cigars  to  anyone  under 
18  years  of  age. 

17.  Raise  the  Juvenile  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  from  18  to  18  years;  all  youthful  of- 
fenders bhould  be  put  in  different  Institu- 
tions than  adults. 

18.  More  Incentive  Scholarships  to  assist 
needy  students  to  go  to  college. 

19.  Permanent  Personal  Registration  be 
changed  In  New  York  City  to  do  away  with 
less  congestion. 

A.  Do  not  have  to  Register  If  person  moves 
In  the  same  County  of  New  York  City,  only 
mall  to  Board  of  Elections  notarized  change 
of  address. 

B.  Do  not  have  to  re-reglster,  unless  a  per- 
son falls  to  vote  in  two  consecutive  National 
Elections. 

20.  Cost  of  Campaign  for  election  of  all 
Political  Offices  In  the  State  should  be  man- 
datory by  law,  after  a  study  as  to  a  reason- 
able cost. 

June  T.  Shaw  and  Kenneth  A.  Banks  are 
Co-chairman  of  the  State  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats. 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  national  attention  is  focused  on 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  whenever 
there  is  a  disaster  in  the  coal  mines.  Since 
the  November  20  disaster  at  Farmington. 
W.  Va..  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
78  miners,  many  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  protect  the  Uves  and  safety  of  the 
men  who  work  in  these  dangerous  condi- 
tions. 

Ray  Martin  of  the  Morgantown  (W. 
Va.)  Dominion-News,  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
has  examined  this  subject  in  depth  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  should  be  care- 
fully read  by  all  those  interested  in  tak- 
ing constructive  action  to  clean  up  the 
mines  and  make  them  safer  for  those  who 
work  in  them.  These  articles  should  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  action  in  this  vital 
and  complex  area. 

There  follows  a  biography  of  the 
author  of  these  articles,  Ray  Martin,  and 
the  text  of  the  articles  during  the  period 
from  December  4,  1968.  through  Jan- 
uary 31. 1969: 

Biography  of  Ray  Martin 

Bom  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  March  19, 
1924.  Married.  No  children.  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  U. 

Educated  In  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more City,  Baltimore  City  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Armstrong  State  College,  Savaniuih,  Ga. 

Cited  for  coverage  of  state  government  af- 
fairs In  a  historic  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly.  Hold£  cita- 
tions from  the  Baltimore  and  Westminster. 
Md.,  City  Councils.  Awarded  Certificate  of 
Distinguished  Citizenship  by  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Holder  of  the  Gold  Quill,  a  Jour- 
nalism award  granted  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Cited  by  the  Glen 
Burnie  (Md.)  Lions  Club  and  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Glen  Bumle  and  Weetmln- 
ster  for  outstanding  community  service.  Re- 
cipient of  the  first  citizenship  award  of  the 
Student  Senate  of  the  Wllllmantlc  State  Col- 
lege. Nominated  for  four  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
Awarded  special  commendation  for  editorial 
writing  by  the  Maryland  Press  Association. 
Won  balloting  in  "Man  of  Year"  poll  con- 
ducted by  Educational  Television  Network  in 
Connecticut  for  1967. 

Member  cf  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Con- 
ference of  Editorial  Writers.  Listed  In  Who's 
Who  In  the  East.  Member  of  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  the 
Academy   of   Political  Science. 

Former   vice   president   of   the   Savannah 
and  Anne  Arundel  County  Press  Clubs. 
Professional  Background: 

From  June.  1968,  until  the  present  time, 
city  editor  of  The  Dominion-News,  Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Morgantown.  served  as 
editor  of  the  Wllllmantlc  (Conn.)  Dally 
Chronicle. 

Previous  to  that  s«Ted  as  editorial  page 
editor,  Savannah  News-Press,  Savannah,  G*.; 
editorial  page  editor.  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  Albany.  N.Y.;  managing  editor.  The 
Anne  Arundel  Star,  Glen  Bumle,  Md4  editor. 
Carroll  Coimty  Times,  Westminster,  Md.; 
Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City,  N.J. 

Since  starting  with  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
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■▼•nine  Ban.  ham  co»wd  city  and  atet*  |ot- 
amnMnt  in  Maryland.  0«orfU  New  Yorlc. 
CocuMetleut  and  W«»»  TJrflnla.  Knfk— 
includM  Capitol  Hill  coiT««pond«no»  frocB 
Waablncton. 

Wk  Uvwt  yUMM  Oamm  Mma  Patalmm  Will 

Nat   CONILMUK 

lUy  Martin.  City  Idltor  of  The  Dominion- 
News,  la  writing  a  aeries  of  articles  on  pres- 
ent mine  safety  laws,  how  they  are  adminis- 
tered, and  many  of  the  cold,  frightening  factt 
of  mine  accidents,  fatalities  and  Injuries. 

In  describing  mine  safety  regulations.  In- 
spections and  inspectors'  flndings,  Mr.  Martin 
Is  performing  a  public  service. 

Many  long-time  resldenu  of  this  mining 
area  are  getting  a  clearer  picture  than  they 
had  before  of  responslblUtles  for  safety  in  the 
mines,  resulU  and  Inadequacies  of  present 
precautions. 

Mr.  Martins  third  article  was  postponed 
from  today's  paper  because  of  the  hearing  In 
Fairmont  and  other  demands  on  the  news 
space.  It  win  appear  tomorrow.  He  has  spent 
time  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  headquarters  in 
Washington.  Interviewed  John  F.  O'Leary. 
who  recently  advanced  to  the  position  of 
director', 'find  has  studied  many  U.S.  mine 
Inspectors'  reports. 

Some  facts  heretofore  unpublished  are  that 
there  were  18  fatallUes  In  West  Virginia  In- 
dustries in  October.  13  of  them  coal  miners. 
Twenty-seven  children  were  left  fatherless  by 
the  18  Industrial  accidents,  and  miners  ac- 
counted for  1.110  West  Virginia  workmen's 
compensaUon  cases  In  October.  meaiUng  that 
1.110  miners  were  Injured  in  nonfatal  mine 
accidents  In  our  state  In  a  single  month. 

The  West  Virginia  Safety  Council  held  a 
conference  on  industrial  safety  In  Fairmont 
In  October  and  no  representatives  of  mine 
operators  or  miners'  union  attended,  Mr. 
Martin  was  told. 

Mr.  O'Leary  said  In  Washington  Wednes- 
day the  United  States,  that  leads  the  world 
In  so  many  advancements,  has  much  to  learn 
from  Europe  in  mine  safety. 

•Their  fatality  rates  and  their  whole  range 
of  safety  controls  are  better  than  ours.  .  .  . 
The  government  companies  apparently  work 
together  more  over  there. 

•We  haven^t  done  In  my  agency  all  we 
could  have  done  to  reduce  safety  hazards. 
The  union,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  companies  can  do  more. 
And  so  can  the  miners  themselves." 

Mr.  Olisary's  comments  are  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  there  were  27.743  vlo- 
latlMis  reported  by  Inspectors  nationally  In 
large  mines.  11.014  such  violations  in  West 
Virginia's  large  mines,  and  04.749  violations 
nationally  In  smaller  mines  and  17.000  viola- 
tions In  small  West  Virginia  mines.  Our  state 
in  1967  accounted  for  1.979  of  the  nation's 
7.209  active  mines,  both  large  and  small. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  things  Mr. 
O'Leary  said,  and  which  we  have  observed,  is 
that  "the  fatalism  which  surrounds  coal 
mining  Is  the  greatest  safety  hazard  we  have 
to  combat." 

The  fatalism  must  be  eliminated.  It  can 
be  only  when  companies,  union,  the  men,  the 
federal  and  state  mine  safety  laws  and  their 
enforcement  are  brought  around  to  the 
standards  of  Etirope^and  higher. 

Yesterday's  testimony  In  Fairmont  added. 
It  anything,  to  the  uneasy  feeling  that  too 
many  people  accept  "everything  Is  the  way 
It  Is  and  nothing  can  be  done  about  It." 

This  newspaper  Is  not  going  to  forget  the 
horror  In  Mountaineer  Mine  No.  9  between 
Nov.  30  and  Nov.  30,  19«8  and  we  do  not 
Intend  to  permit  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
State  Oovemment,  operators,  union  and 
miners  or  the  voters  to  forget  about  It  and 
accept  half-way  measures  that  have  followed 
previous  accidents. 

The  78  men— the  latest  laig»-aoale  mine 
fllntiitirr  TlrrBms    must  not  iMm  Mad  in  rwtn. 
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A  NanoM^  CoNscnatoB  la  Aaow:   Mom 
Must   B«   Doms  worn  Mm  Savsrr 

(■orroa's  Nots.— This  to  the  first  in  a 
series  of  artlclss  rsUUvs  to  mine  safety,  isg- 
Islatlon  concerning  mlnlr^g  operations,  r*- 
seareb  and  the  effort  to  make  mining  a  safer 
occupation. ) 

(By  Ray  MarUn) 
In  a  message  issued  at  the  Texas  White 
House  last  Saturday,  President  Johnson  said 
the  decision  to  seal  the  •xploslon-wracksd 
soft  coal  mine  at  Mannlngton  "Is  a  final  and 
tragic  acknowledgement  of  human  failure," 
In  mine  safety  laws. 

The  President's  reference  was  to  the  dis- 
aster which  struck  Farmlngton  No.  9  mine 
Nov.  30.  Twenty-one  miners  escaped  or  were 
rescued  and  78  were  presumed  to  be  trapped 
In  the  mine  when  It  was  sealed  to  snuff  out 
fiames  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Nov.  30. 
"The  hearu  and  prayers  of  America  go  out 
to  them,"  Mr.  Johnson  said,  referring  to  the 
families  of  the  miners  sealed  Into  the  fiery 
tomb." 

"But  we  owe  these  families  more  than 
sympathy.  The  men  and  women  of  our  min- 
ing communities  must  have  our  promise  that 
such  shocking  tragedies  will  not  be  re- 
peated." the  President  said. 

The  President  recalled  that  he  had  asked 
Congress  last  September  for  an  act  to  Im- 
prove the  coal  mine  safety  law. 

••But  no  number  of  laws,  no  amount  of 
Inspection  and  enforcement,  can  ever  elim- 
inate the  hazards  that  confront  our  mine 
workers  every  day. 

"The  only  safegruard  against  those  dangers 
Is  the  dally  concern  of  the  employers  and 
workers,  the  constant  concern  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  value  protection  as  well 
as  production,"  the  President  declared. 

In  commenting  on  the  liannlngton  dto- 
aster,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  said  edi- 
torially: "We  cannot  believe  that  modern 
technology  plus  a  more  fervent  determina- 
tion to  do  what  Is  right  and  required  could 
not  measurably  Increase  mlner^s  safety.  If 
any  corners  are  being  cut,  if  any  technologi- 
cal devices  are  being  overlooked.  If  any  re- 
search Is  being  neglected,  this  must  be  rem- 
edied at  once.  If  conscience  1»  not  enough  to 
bring  thto  about,  state  and  federal  regula- 
tions must. 

"It  Is  sometimes  said,  fatalUtlcally,  that 
mining  has  always  been  hazardous  and  al- 
ways will  be.  But  there  need  be  no  such 
dispiriting  acceptance  of  disaster  or  danger. 
All  normal  constructive  human  activity  can 
be  made  safe  and  secure  T^ls  fact  must  be 
realized — and  acted  upon." 

Except  for  an  amendment  In  19M  there 
have  been  no  changes  In  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1953.  The  1966  amend- 
ment made  the  act  applicable  to  mines  em- 
ploying less  than   IS  miners 

In  the  decade  prior  to  the  1953  federal  law, 
the  United  States  Oovemment  could  only 
offer  advice  dealing  with  safe  operation  of 
mines.  Before  1941  the  federal  government 
had  no  authority,  however  weak,  to  pursue 
mine  safety  measures. 

Officials  at  the  Department  of  Interior  say 
that  the  federal  government  entered  the  mine 
safety  field  prunarlly  at  the  request  of  state 
governments.  It  was  thought  that  U.S.  In- 
spectors would  be  able  to  do  a  more  effective 
Job  at  maintaining  safety  than  state  officials. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  federal  program 
has  been  crlUclsed  In  the  wake  of  the  Man- 
nlngton disaster.  There  has  been  only  one 
recorded  instance  of  a  penalty  being  Invoked 
since  the  adoption  of  the  1953  law. 

Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  protection  and 
automobile  safety  crusader,  said  '•the  sltxia- 
tlon  of  coal  miners  In  tbU  country  to  remi- 
niscent of  medieval  times." 

Speaking  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
two  days  after  the  Mannlngton  disaster.  Mr. 
Nader  declared:  Political  representatives  In 
Washington  and  In  the  statebouses  of  states 
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such  as  West  VlrglnU  and  Kentucky  repre< 
sent  coal:  they  do  not  represent  ooal  miners." 
Barller  thto  year  Mr.  Nader  charged  that 
thousands  of  American  coal  miners  faced 
uanecessary  risks  because  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  "the  capttve"  of  the  coal  Industry 
In  drafting  mine  safety  regulations. 

He  charged  that  the  ooal  Industry,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Oovemment 
had  all  shown  more  concern  about  main- 
taining the  low-cost  production  advantages 
of  coal  in  the  high  competitive  fuel  market 
than  about  the  safety  and  health  of  mine 
workers. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has  candidly 
admitted.  In  the  wake  of  the  Mannlngton 
disaster,  that  neither  Industry,  labor  nor  hto 
department  "has  done  enough."  Hto  depart- 
ment readily  admlU  that  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  country's  underground  mines 
were  In  violation  of  one  or  more  of  the  fed- 
eral safety  requirements  last  year. 

CompleUng  editorially.  The  Washington 
Post  said :  The  existing  law  Is  widely  admit- 
ted to  be  Inadequate  and  too  loosely  enforced. 
The  ugly  truth  to  that  the  country  has 
winked  at  potential  death  traps  In  mines  In 
the  vain  hope  that  good  fortune  would  save 
us  from  large-scale  tragedies.  The  grief,  suf- 
fering and  economic  loss  that  has  now  over- 
whelmed Mannlngton  should  be  ample  warn- 
ing that  thto  neglect  to  no  longer  tolerable." 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
representing  a  majority  of  the  soft  coal  pro- 
ducers In  the  United  States,  recognize  the 
federal  law  in  their  contractual  agreement. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Mine  Safety  Pro- 
gram," the  contract  signed  Oct.  14,  1968, 
contains  thto  language: 
"(a)  Mine  Safety  Code. 
"The  Federal  Mine  Safety  Codes  for  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  and  Lignite  Mines  of  the 
United  States,  Part  I — underground  mines 
and  Part  II — strip  mines,  promulgated  and 
approved  Oct.  8.  1953,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  are  hereby  adopted  and  incor- 
porated by  reference  In  thto  contract  as  a 
code  for  health  and  safety  In  bituminous 
and  lignite  mines  of  the  parties  of  the  first 
part. 

"(b)  Enforcement. 

"(1)  Reporu  of  the  federal  coal  mine  In- 
spector: Whenever  inspectors  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  making  their  In- 
spections In  accordance  with  authority  as 
provided  In  Public  Law  49  and  Public  Law 
553  find  there  are  violations  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Code  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  elimination  of  such  noncom- 
pUance,  the  operators  shall  promptly  comply 
with  such  recommendations,  except  as  modi- 
fied In  paragraph  two  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Whenever  either  party  to  the  contract 
feels  that  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  federal  mine  Inspectors  as  pro- 
vided above  would  cause  Irreparable  damage 
or  great  Injustice,  they  may  appeal  such  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Joint  Industry  Safety 
Committee  as  hereinafter  provided." 

Many  offlclato  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
headquarters  In  Washington  said  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  ctouse  In  the  union-man- 
agement contract  which  would  supersede  the 
Inspectors'  findings. 

One  ranking  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  agreed  that  the  contract  was  in 
effect  a  conspiracy  to  violate  federal  laws. 
This,  he  said.  Is  a  matter  which  should  con- 
cern the  Justice  Department  and  should 
have  been  noticed  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment prevlotialy. 

BtntXAT  or  MiMKS  Has  Mant  Dtrrixs:  Fkokral 
MtNC  SAFrrr  Act  Flaobantlt  Violatko 

(By  Ray  Martin) 
The  Bureau  of  BUnes  was  established  July 
1,  1910  In  the  Department  of  Interior  by  an 
act  of  Congress  on  May  16  of  that  year.  It 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  1936  snd  returned  to  the  Interior 
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Department  in  1934  under  the  President's 
reorganization  powers. 

The  Bureau  conducU  programs  designed  to 
conserve  and  develop  mineral  resotirces  and 
to  promote  safety  and  healthfiU  working  con- 
ditions In  the  mineral  industries.  Its  activi- 
ties are  divided  into  six  major  categories: 
minerals  research,  fuels  research,  exploelves 
research,  mineral  resources,  helium,  health 
and  safety  and  economics  and  statistics. 

The  United  States  Government  Organlza- 
Uon  Manual  defines  the  health  and  safety 
mission  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  follows : 

"Programs  are  conducted  to  reduce  fatali- 
ties and  Injuries  and  Improve  health  and 
safety  conditions  In  the  mineral  Industries. 
This  to  accomplished  through  research  to  de- 
vise accepUble  standards  lor  mining  opera- 
tions; training  of  mine  personnel  In  safe 
practices  and  rescue  recovery  methods;  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  closure  of  un- 
safe mines." 

There  are  three  bureau  Installations  in 
West  Virginia.  Two  are  Inspection  field  of- 
fices: Mount  Hope  has  68  Inspectors  and 
Morgantown  has  a  staff  of  22.  The  Morgan- 
town  office  on  Collins  Perry  Road  also  houses 
one  of  the  bureau's  10  principal  minerals 
research  centers. 

Establtohed  in  1962,  the  Coal  Research 
Bureau  of  West  Virginia  University's  School 
of  Mines  also  gets  some  federal  money  in 
support  of  Its  various  projects. 

The  federal  coal  mine  Inspection  program 
was  established  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
Public  LaW  49.  approved  by  the  77th  Congress 
on  May  7,  1941.  This  Act  was  subsequently 
amended  and  designated  "Htle  I,  Advisory 
Powers  RelaUng  to  Health  and  Safety  Condi- 
tions In  Mines,  under  Public  Law  552  ap- 
proved by  the  82nd  Congress  on  July  16, 
1952. 

Public  Law  552  Includes  Title  II,  Preven- 
tion of  Major  Disasters  In  Mines,  and  is 
known  as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
The  1952  act  was  pissed  as  a  result  of  pub- 
lic indignation  and  demands  for  enforce- 
ment powers  for  federal  coal  mine  inspectors 
following  seven  major  coal  mine  disasters 
between  Jan.  16,  1951,  and  March  27,  1952. 
The  Government  defines  a  major  disaster  as 
any  accident  that  causes  the  death  of  five 
or  more  persons. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  was 
further  amended  by  Public  Law  376,  ap- 
proved by  the  89th  Congress  on  March  26, 
1966.  to  extend  the  provisions  of  "Htle  II  to 
all  underground  coal  mines  regardless  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  However,  mines 
employing  less  than  15  men  underground 
and  mines  using  black  blasting  powder  spe- 
cifically permitted  by  state  statutes  were  ex- 
empt from  the  act's  provisions  until  Oct.  1, 
1966. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Title  I,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an- 
nual or  necessary  Inspections  and  Investiga- 
tions m  coal  mines.'^the  products  of  which 
regularly  enter  commerce  or  the  operations 
of  which  substantially  affect  commerce. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  federal  coal 
mine  Inspectors  under  'ntle  I  are  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional dtoeases  In  coal  mines  and  then  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  or  ameliorate  them  (1) 
by  revealing,  through  o^rsonal  conferences 
with  mine  personnel,  correspondence,  and 
published  reports,  the  unhealthful  and  un- 
safe conditions  and  practices  extotlng  in  the 
mines  and  (2)  by  reconmiendlng  practical 
means  for  correcting  the  conditions  observed. 
Title  I  does  not  provide  any  enforcement 
powers.  Therefore,  compliance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Inspectors  to  not  man- 
datory under  its  provision.  It  does  give  In- 
spectors the  right  to  enter  mines  for  Inspec- 
tion purposes. 

Title  n  to  designed  to  prevent  major  dto- 
asters  In  coal  mines.  Compliance  with  Its 
mine  safety  ptovtolons  to  mandatory. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  thto  secUon  of  the  law,  eacOi  mine 
to  to  be  inspected  at  least  annually  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  Imminent  danger  described 
In  Section  203(a)  exists,  whether  any  of  the 
mine  safety  provisions  of  Section  209  are 
being  violated,  or  whether  any  mine  to  gassy 
as  prescribed  in  Section  203(f) . 

Under  Section  203(a)  the  Inspector  can 
order  the  mine  closed  If  there  to  danger  that 
a  mine  explosion,  mine  fire,  mine  Inunda- 
tion, or  man-trip  or  man-hoist  accident  will 
occur  before  the  danger  can  be  eliminated. 
Section  203(f)  deals  with  the  detection  of 
methane  gas  and  directs  the  Inspector  to 
Issue  a  notice  to  the  operator  requiring  com- 
pliance of  the  provisions  of  Section  209. 

Section  209  prescribes  standards  for  ven- 
tilation, roof  support,  rock  dusting,  elec- 
trical equipment,  fire  protection  and  several 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

The  federal  law  also  provides  for  Joint 
SUte-Pederal  coal  mine  inspections.  Agree- 
ments have  been  approved  and  are  in  effect 
in  Alaska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Washington,  Wyoming  and  Vir- 
ginia. „  . 
In  the  period  between  July  16,  1952  and 
Dec.  31,  1967,  a  total  of  1,131  withdrawal 
orders  were  Issued  by  Inspectors  under  Sec- 
tion 203(a).  West  Virginia  with  328  orders 
topped  the  list  of  29  states  in  which  there  Is 
mining  activity.  Kentucky  ranked  second 
with  206  closures.  The  breakdown  of  West 
Virginia  orders  were:  man- trip  74;  man- 
hoist  0;  mine  fire  127;  explosion  117;  and  In- 
undation 10. 

During  1967,  171  orders  were  Issued  in  the 
29  states.  Kentucky  ranked  first  with  67  and 
West  Virginia  second  with  51. 

There  were  7,269  active  mines  in  the  U.S. 
In  1967.  or  thto  toul.  1,979  were  in  West 
Virginia. 

In  hto  annual  report  to  Congress,  Walter 
R  Hibbard,  Bureau  of  Mines  director,  noted 
that  only  two  West  Virginia  mines  were 
found  to  be  free  of  violations  during  1967 
inspections. 

There  were  914  Inspections  at  state  mines 
employing  more  than  15  miners  under- 
ground and  1,381  In  mines  with  less  than 
15.  The  report  showed  that  11,014  violations 
were  observed  in  the  large  mines,  the  largest 
number  in  the  nation. 

A  total  of  17,970  violations  were  observed 
m  the  smaller  mines,  ranking  second  to  Ken- 
tucky's 22,032. 

Nationally,  there  were  27,742  violations  in 
large  mines  and  94,749  In  the  smaller  mines. 
Mr.  Hibbard's  report  showed  that  5,079 
violations  in  the  large  mines  were  recorded 
in  reports,  while  13,237  were  noted  for  the 
small  mines.  Listed  as  abated  during  inspec- 
tions were  5.935  violations  in  large  mines  and 
4,733  In  the  smaller  mines. 

Bureau  of  Mines  records  In  Washington 
show  that  since  August,  1964,  there  were  145 
violations  of  the  Mine  Safety  Act  and  Safety 
Code  recorded  by  inspectors  at  the  Farming- 
ton  No.  9  mine  In  Mannlngton.  Deteils  of 
earlier  Inspections  are  not  available  since 
records  are  automatically  destroyed  after  five 
years. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  violations  noted 
in  Inspectors'  reports  over  the  four-year  pe- 
riod was  one  aeallng  with  rock  dusting. 

Bureau  records  indicated  that  closure  or- 
ders affecting  parts  of  Farmlngton  No.  9  mine 
Issued  after  the  explosion  of  Nov.  13,  1954, 
and  a  fire  closure  order  Issued  Nov.  1,  1956, 
were  sUU  In  effect  until  early  thto  year.  Three 
areas  of  the  mine  at  Mannlngton  were  cov- 
ered by  the  orders. 

The  clostire  orders  were  annulled  some- 
time between  Dec.  30,  1967  and  April  2,  1968. 
Bureau  officials  In  Washington  were  not  able 
to  determine  from  available  records  when 
the  order  was  rescinded. 

The  Mannlngton  mine  Is  classified  as 
"gassy"  on  Bureau  records.  Its  August,  1964, 
inspection  report  showed  that  2,358,000  cubic 
feet  of  methane  was  liberated  In  a  24-ho\ir 
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period.  Four  years  later  that  figure  was  In- 
creased to  7,918,000  cubic  feet. 

Bureau  records  show  at  least  one  Incidence 
m  which  ventilation  equipment  to  being 
operated  In  accordance  with  an  order  of 
the  Joint  Industrial  Safety  Conunittee  which 
was  created  by  the  UMWA -operators  labor 
contract.  It  shows  a  June  6,  1964.  date. 

The  mine  at  Mannington  was  inspected  In 
August  1964,  February  1965,  July  1965,  No- 
vember 1966,  March  1966,  July  1966,  Decem- 
ber 1966,  March  1967,  August  1967.  December 
1967,  April  1968  and  August  1968.  Violations 
reported  during  those  Inspections  respec- 
tively, vere:  12,  18,  12,  14,  12,  9,  10.  17.  14,  9. 
11  and  12. 


Ability  Most  Be  Shown:   Mine  Inspectors 
Pace  Touch  Tests 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  provides 
that  applicants  for  Jobs  as  mine  Inspectors 
must  have  had  at  least  five  years  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  mining  of  coal.  In  addition, 
they    must    demonstrate    their    knowledge, 
skill,   and  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position  at  the  level  for  which  they  apply. 
Applicants  are  required  to  pass  a  written 
examination  given  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission which  tests  knowledge  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  and  the  Federal 
Mine    Safety    Codes,    both    bituminous    and 
anthracite. 

The  written  examination  also  tests  the  ap- 
plicant's ability  to  solve  arithmeUc  prob- 
lems as  applied  to  mine  safety,  ability  to  pre- 
pare and  understand  written  reports,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mining  and 
mine  safety.  Including  knowledge  of  first  aid 
and  mine  rescue  as  taught  in  the  mining 
Industry. 

A  passing  grade  of  at  least  70  In  both  the 
written  test  and  in  the  evaluation  of  the  ap- 
plicant's experience  and  training  Is  required. 
The  applicants  must  also  pass  a  very  strict 
physical  examination  before  appointment. 
The  presence  of  varicose  veins,  for  example, 
would  dtoquallfy  an  applicant. 

Applicants  for  mine  Inspector  positions 
must  be  18  and  there  Is  no  maximum  age 
limit. 

New  Inspectors  are  placed  on  probation  for 
a  year  and  are  given  intensive  training  at 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  Central  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Pittsburgh. 

In  the  1967  report  to  Congress.  Walter  R. 
Hibbard,  who  served  as  Bureau  director  at 
the  time,  recommended  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  be  amended  to  provide  more 
liberal  retirement  benefits  for  coal  mine  in- 
spectors.  Mr.   Hibbard   said: 

"Because  of  their  arduous  duties,  coal  mine 
Inspectors  and  Investigators  must  have 
sturdy  physical  qualifications,  and  the  ex- 
perience requirements  make  it  difficult  to 
obtain  young  men.  It  Is  rare  that  any  man 
has  such  experience  before  the  age  of  30; 
consequently  most  appointees  have  been  40 
years  of  age  or  older.  Their  physical  abilities 
decline  rapidly  after  55,  and  after  60  most 
Inspectors  and  Investigators  lack  the  physical 
stamina  and  agility  to  cope  efficiently  with 
the  arduous  efforts  of  their  regular  work  or 
the  hazardous  emergencies  which  they  con- 
stantly face. 

"The  combination  of  arduous  and  hazard- 
ous duties  plxis  the  high  average  entrance 
age  means  that  few  coal  mine  Inspectors  and 
investigators  can  hope  to  accumulate  suffi- 
cient years  of  service  to  achieve  an  adequate 
retirement  annuity.  Enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  more  liberal  retirement  bene- 
fits for  these  people  vrtll  improve  Govern- 
ment services  in  that  it  will  permit  the 
acquisition  of  yotmger  and  more  efficient 
personnel  by  encouraging  the  better  quali- 
fied men  In  Industry  to  seek  employment  and 
allow  for  systematic  retirement  without 
undue  hardship  of  those  who  can  no  longer 
safely    and    efficiently    fulfill    the    required 
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and  faithfully." 

Aa  of  Jan.  1.  1»«7,  tbM«  ww  380  mln« 
lMpector»  and  lnT««tl«»tow  Matgnwl  to  tb* 
Bureftu't  flve  field  oflleca. 

A  spokeanum  for  tba  Bureau's  Inapectlon 
headquarters  in  Washington  aald  the  Bu- 
reau could  not  hire  M  new  quaUfled  inspec- 
tors If  It  were  told  to  do  so  immediately.  If 
25  appllcanU  could  be  found,  the  apokee- 
man  said,  half  of  them  would  be  disqualified 
during  the  probation  period. 

The  Federal  Mine  Safety  Codes  are  used 
as  the  basis  for  determining  unsafe  and  un- 
healthy conditions  and  practices  in  all  coal 
mines  Inspected,  and  the  Mine  Safety  Pro- 
visions of  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  are  mandatory  at  all  underground 
coal  mines. 

Generally,  neither  the  mine  operators  nor 
the  miners  are  noUfled  of  an  Impending  in- 
spection. The  Bureau  doesnt  regard  a  tele- 
phone call  on  the  day  preceding  an  Inspec- 
tion to  determine  If  the  mine  will  be 
working  as  advance  notice. 

The  manual  for  coal  mine  Inspectors,  re- 
vised in  September.  19«8.  requires  that  larger 
undwgroHad  mines  be  Inspected  at  least 
threw  times -each  calendar  year.  Smaller  un- 
derground mines  are  Inspected  at  least  twice 
each  year. 

The  regular  Inspection  work  may  require 
one  day  or  several  weeks,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  mine,  the  thickness  and  pitch  of 
coal  beds,  the  system  of  mining,  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  working  places,  the  prev- 
alence of  hazardous  conditions  and  prac- 
tices, and  other  factors. 

The  inspector  Is  required  to  inspect  every 
working  place  in  the  mine,  all  active  haul- 
ageways.  entrance*  to  abandoned  workings, 
accessible  old  working  airways,  escapeways. 
other  places  where  men  work  or  travel  or 
where  dangerous  conditions  might  exist, 
electric  equipment  and  InsUllatlons,  haul- 
age facilities,  first  aid  equipment,  ventila- 
tion facilities,  communication  installations, 
roof  and  rib  conditions,  blasting  practices, 
surface  plant,  etc. 

He  also  Is  required  to  test  for  gas  and  for 
oxygen  deficiency  in  all  nUnes  and  to  collect 
samples  of  mine  air  and  mine  dusU  for 
chemical  an»l>-sls.  if  necessary,  to  determine 
precisely  the  condlUons  with  respect  to 
noxious  and  explosive  gases,  oxygen  content. 
and  coal  dust  and  rock  dust. 

In  multiple-shift  operations  the  inspector 
Is  reqvilred  to  devote  part  of  his  time  to  in- 
spection on  each  shift  so  that  hazards  are 
not  inadvertently  overlooked. 

In  addition,  unannounced  "spot-check" 
Inspections  are  made  between  regular  inspec- 
tions of  certain  mines  where  experience  indi- 
cates lack  of  sincere  endeavor  by  the  opera- 
tor to  comply  with  accepted  safety  standards 
between  inspections. 

Raoords  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  head- 
quarters In  Washington  show  there  have  been 
59  regular  inspections  at  the  Farmington  No. 
9  mine  at  BAannlngton  and  at  least  two 
"spot-check"  inspections. 

Bureau  policy  has  been  to  avoid  sending 
inspectors  into  areas  where  they  were  previ- 
ously employed  as  miners.  Each  inspector  ts 
assigned  mines  that  he  Inspects  regularly, 
contingent  on  the  availability  of  manpower 
at  the  time,  every  fourth  Inspection  of  a 
mine  la  conducted  by  an  Inspector  from  a 
different  area.  ThU  Is  done,  the  Bureau  says. 
"to  assure  that  hasarda  are  not  being  over- 
looked." 

FussAL  iNSPScnoN   RacoKO— iaa.491   Mma 
VioLATioMa   nf    1907 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
Tha  V3.  Bureau  of  lilnea  baa  Invaatlsatad 
major  mine  disasters,  one  In  which  fiTe  or 
more  men  were  killed  since  Ite  Inception  In 
1910  aa  part  of  Ite  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram. 
The   bureau  also  haa  UiT«atlcat*<>  wp^o- 
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rtoaa  and  flraa  In  vtileh  laaa  than  fl^a  or  no 
UT«a  wen  loat,  but  bafora  19M  It  waa  no« 
ganarai  praetloa  to  invaattgato  fataatlea  re- 
sulUnc  from  oeeurranreaa  otbar  than  mlns 
flrea  or  exploalons. 

There  have  been  219.410  racnlar  Inspec- 
tions of  coal  mines  since  1941. 

In  the  period  between  Jan  1.  19«7  and  Dec 
31.  1967  Inspectors  obeerved  123.491  vlola>- 
Uons  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code  while 
making  7.778  Inspections  Seventeen  per  cent 
of  violations  were  corrected  during  the  period 
of  Inspection,  according  to  inspectors"  re- 
porU. 

During  the  same  period.  15.434  vloUUons 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act  were  obaerred. 
Of  thU  number.  13.132  were  said  to  have  been 
corrected  during  the  course  of  Inspection. 

During  1967.  Inspectors  Issued  1.140  notices 
at  718  mines  giving  operators  a  "reasonable 
time"  to  toUUy  abate  violations  of  Section 
209  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act.  A  toUl 
of  1.162  notices  were  issued  for  violations 
which  are  subject  to  re-lnspectlon  In  90  days. 
Inspectors  issued  331  notices  granting  ad- 
ditional time  for  the  abatement  of  violations. 
It  was  reported  that  2.181  violations  of  the 
Mine  Safety  Act  were  totally  abated  between 
time  of  original  Inspection  and  special  in- 
spection. 

The  Bureau  Issued  171  withdrawal  orders 
at  118  mines  during  1967  for  imminent 
hazards  which  could  lead  to  death  of  nUners. 
Since  July  16.  1952  a  total  of  1.131  such  orders 
have  been  issued.  Of  that  total.  328  affected 
West  Virginia  mines,  the  largest  number 
Issued  in  the  29  coal  mining  states. 

A  totel  of  251  withdrawal  orders  for  fail- 
ure to  abate  vloUtlons  which  could  subetan- 
UaUy  contribute  to  a  disaster-type  accident 
have  been  issued  since  March  26.  1966.  ThU 
"resulted  from  the  unwarrantable  failure  of 
the  operator  to  comply  with  provisions  ol 
Section  209"  the  Bureau  of  Mines  report  for 
1967  stetes.  They  were  issued  at  157  mines. 
During  1967.  68  of  these  orders  were  issued 
against  44  mines  In  West  Virginia. 

Tblrty-elgbt  withdrawal  orders  were  Issued 
for  repeat  vlolaUons  of  SccUon  209  In  some 
mines  which  received  the  orders  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph  above.  The  38  orders  were 
Issued  to  21  mines  in  the  period  between 
March  26,  1966  and  Dec.  31,  1967.  Seventeen 
such  orders  were  written  against  eight  West 
VlrginU  mines  last  year,  the  highest  reported 
for  any  of  the  29  coal  mining  stetea. 

Distribution   of    final   reporte   of   inspec- 
tions of  coal  mines  is  aa  follows: 
Company  official,  one  or  more  copiea. 
One  copy  to  the  Safety  Division,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Washington. 

One  copy  to  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  office  in  Washington. 

Two  copies  to  the  UMWA  district  office 
in  cases  where  the  nUne  Inspected  U  covered 
by  contract. 

Two  copies  to  the  stete  department  of 
mines. 

One  copy  to  the  Joint  Industry  Safety 
Conunlttee. 

In  addlUon  to  the  inspector's  copy,  the 
subdlstrlct,  district  and  Waahln(ton  head- 
quarters of  the  Bureau  of  Mlnaa  inspecUon 
dlTlalon  each  got  one  copy. 

The  Injury  and  Employment  Stetlstlca 
Division  of  the  Bureau  gete  a  copy  of  the 
first  inspection  report  during  each  year  for 
each  mine  Inspected. 

When  the  mine  la  located  on  Indian  land 
or  government  property,  a  copy  is  sent  to 
the  Geological  Surrey's  Washington  office 
and  to  the  district  mining  supervisor. 

The  regional  offloa  of  the  Division  of 
Mlnaral  Reaources  gete  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port on  original  inspection  of  mines  and  the 
first  litspecUon  report  each  year. 

A  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracte  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  provides  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnea  field  offices  inform  the  re- 
gional cAoea  of  the  Labor  Department  dlvl- 
slooa  of  TlolatloBa  of  the  Federal  Mine  Saf  e- 
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ty  Ooda  tn  mlnaa  that  aupfdj  coal  dlraoUr 
or  indirectly  to  a  Ooyamment  agency.  The 
operators  of  such  mlnaa  face  cancellaUon 
of  Ooremment  contracte  if  the  baaards  are 
not  eliminated  prompUy.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment gete  a  copy  of  InspecUon  reporte  when 
it  is  known  that  the  mine's  output  Is  used 
by  the  Government. 

Rarlsed  In  September,  1968.  the  Coal  Mine 
Inspectors'  Manual  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mlnaa  contains  detailed  InstrucUon  on 
Inspection  techniques  and  the  preparation 
of  reporte. 

Page  4  of  the  Inspectors'  Manual  contains 
this  notetlon: 

"There  haa  been  some  constructive  criti- 
cism offered  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  because 
of  the  apparent  superficiality  of  coal  mine 
inspection  work  on  the  part  of  some  inspec- 
tors. There  is,  in  fact,  substanUal  evidence 
that  at  least  some  federal  coal  mine  in^jec- 
tors  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  time  on 
trivialities  and  consequently  fall  to  devote 
sufficient  time  and  attention  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disasters  and  other  serious  accldente. 
"It  has  also  been  obeerved  that  some  in- 
spectors are  content  with  bringing  about 
compliance  with  nUe  II  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  without  giving  any  atten- 
tion or  study  to  the  disaster  potential  be- 
yond the  specific  requlremente  of  the  Act. 

"The  training  and  experience  afforded  fed- 
eral inspectors  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment in  the  Bureau  should  qualify  them  as 
experU  in  all  phases  of  accident  and  disaster 
prevention  technology,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  should  be  of  substantial  assistance 
to  the  industry  in  developing  and  maintain- 
ing safer  mining  conditions  beyond  the  mere 
requirements  of  the  Act." 

A  special  Investigation  of  a  mine  disclosed 
that  three  continuous  mining  machines  in  a 
section  continued  operating  after  a  break- 
down of  carloadlng  facilities,  and  the  loose 
coal  from  the  machines  was  stored  at  several 
locations  In  the  section  for  several  shifte. 

The  Inspector  did  not  Issue  a  notice  under 
Section  209  even  though  he  did  not  know  for 
sure  when  the  stored  coal  would  be  loaded 
out.  Inspectors  were  told  when  a  similar  con- 
dition is  obeerved,  a  violation  notice  should 
be  Issued,  giving  a  reasonable  time  to  cor- 
rect it. 

"The  most  vital  area  Insofar  as  prevention 
of  explosion  disasters  is  concerned  is  be- 
tween the  secUon  loading  point  and  the 
working  facea  and,  in  view  thereof,  each  in- 
spector must  make  absolutely  certain  that 
dangeroxis  accumulations  of  coal  dust  In  the 
vitel  areas  are  cleaned  up  and  removed  from 
the  mine  and  that  such  areas  are  rock  dusted 
thoroughly."  stetes  a  note  on  Page  4  of  the 
Inspectors'  Manual. 

Reference  Is  made  on  Page  97  of  the  manual 
to  an  operator  who  Ignored  a  violation  of  a 
secUon  of  the  Code  which  waa  cited  In  17 
successive  Inspection  reporte. 

"When  alr-or-dust-sample  analyses  re- 
ceived after  a  routine  inspecUon  haa  been 
completed  Indicate  a  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  not  hitherto  known 
to  exist,  the  following  procedures  shall  be 
observed:  a.  If  the  violation  is  abated  before 
midnight  of  the  same  day  the  operator  is 
notified,  a  notice  shall  not  be  Issued,  and 
the  violation  shall  be  considered  as  corrected 
during  the  Inspection  and  shall  be  recorded 
in  Part  IV  of  the  report,"  stetes  a  secUon  of 
Page  106  of  the  manual. 

This  stetement  appears  on  Page  98  of  the 
manual: 

"Some  Inspectors  are  not  giving  due  con- 
sideraUon  to  certain  conditions  in  some 
mines  that  present  imminent  dangers  that 
warrant  summary  withdrawal  of  men  from 
the  mine.  This  refers  to  those  minea  in  which 
multiple  violaUons  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  or  other  hazards  are  present,  any  one  of 
which,  taken  individually,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered of  imminent  nature,  but  a  oombina- 
tlon  of  several  of  which  presente  all  the  req- 
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ulsltes  of  a  potential  disaster  as  covered  un- 
der Section  (a)(1).  During  and  following 
each  inspection,  the  over-all  perspecUve  con- 
ditions found  shall  be  studied  carefully  to 
determine  whether  such  a  combination  of 
hazards  exists,  so  that  prompt  action  will  be 
taken  to  have  the  men  withdrawn  from  the 
area  involved  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 203(a)  (1)." 


PrasT  U.S.  Mine  E«pix)sion  in  1810:  Govebn- 
MCNT  Research  Program  Began  Studies 
m  1908 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

H.  B.  Humphrey.  Bureau  of  Mines  health 
and  safety  engineer,  completed  work  on  the 
manuscript  for  "Historical  Summary  of  Coal 
Mine  Explosions  In  The  United  Stetes"  in 
1957. 

Published  as  Information  Circular  7900  by 
the  Bureau  in  1959.  Mr.  Humphrey  sum- 
marized the  resulte  of  his  study  in  these 
words:  ' 

"EScplosions  of  gas  and  dust  In  coal  mines 
have  caused  death  and  Injury  to  miners  and 
destruction  of  workings  in  all  countries 
where  coal  is  mined.  In  the  United  Stetes 
the  first  reported  explosion  was  in  1810;  ex- 
plosions have  continued  to  the  present. 

"The  danger  to  men  in  a  mine  when  an 
explosion  occurs  Is  not  always  measured  by 
the  violence  created  or  by  their  nearness  to 
the  area  through  which  flame  and  violence 
extend.  As  many,  perhaps  more,  men  have 
died  from  gases  and  lack  of  oxygen  (known 
as  after  damp)  than  have  been  killed  by 
the  blast  and  heat. 

'Mine  explosions  often  are  caused  by  a 
combination  of  factors,  Including  concentra- 
tion of  methane  In  air.  formation  of  clouds 
of  dust,  and  the  presence  of  a  flame  or  spark. 
These  explosion  factors  have  varied  with 
changes  in  mining  methods  and  practices 
over  the  years,  but  the  basic  causes  have 
always  been  the  same. 

"Understanding  of  the  causes  and  accept- 
ance of  ways  to  guard  agjiinst  explosions 
and  their  effect  have  been  slow  to  spread 
from  investigators  to  officials  and  then  to 
bosses  and  miners. 

"To  a  considerable  extent  thfere  has  been  a 
belief  that  explosions  were  a  mining  risk  that 
might  be  put  off  but  could  not  be  prevented. 
Such  belief  is  based  on  the  human  failure  to 
maintain  and  observe  necessary  precautions. 
"These  failures,  caused  by  inertia  to 
change,  carelessness,  or  reliance  on  contin- 
uance of  past  explosion-free  years,  are  being 
reduced  in  number  and  effect  by  education 
of  miners  and  supervisors  and  acceptance  of 
higher  prevention  stamdards." 

Government  research  on  the  prevention  of 
mine  explosions  began  in  the  Technologic 
Branch  of  the  F^ederal  Geological  Survey  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1908. 
This  was  a  result  of  a  succession  of  disas- 
trous coal  mine  explosions  that  caused  the 
death  of  1.148  miners  In  eight  mines  in  the 
U.S.  In  1907.  Included  In  that  group  of  dis- 
asters was  the  worst  mine  explosion  in  this 
nation — an  underground  blast  in  the  soft 
coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  that  killed  362 
men  (more  or  less — exact  records  were  not 
kept  then  of  men  underground)  at  Monon- 
gah  Mines  Noe.  6  and  8  on  Dec.  6,  1907.  These 
mines  are  about  12  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  Farmington  No.  9  disaster  which  oc- 
curred Nov.  20.  1968.  (Sixteen  miners  lost 
their  lives  at  Farmington  No.  9  when  an  ex- 
plosion wracked  the  mine  on  Nov.  13,  1954.) 
The  first  recorded  mine  explosion  in  West 
Virginia  occurred  on  March  27.  1880.  It  was 
at  Gaston  Mine  In  Marion  Coimty  and  two 
miners  were  killed. 

Indiana  and  West  Virginia  were  the  sixth 
and  seventh  stetes,  respectively,  to  enact 
mining  laws  in  1879. 

Provision  was  made  by  Congress  In  July 
1910  to  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the 
duties  of  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Geological  Survey. 
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In  charge  of  the  section  of  the  Bureau  de- 
voted to  mine  rescue  work  and  training  and 
investigation  of  mine  explosions  and  fires, 
was  J.  W.  Paul.  After  serving  as  chief  of  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines,  he 
Joined  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  In  1908  and  came  with  that 
group  into  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  was 
a  leader  in  developing  the  mine  safety  work 
of  the  Bureau  and  the  inventor  of  the  Paul 
oxygen  breathing  apparatus.  Later  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Experimentel  Mine  at 
Bruceton.  Pa.,  and  then  the  head  of  the  staff 
set  up  to  study  roof  falls. 

In  the  34  years  that  followed  the  disaster 
at  Monongah — or  the  next  296  mine  ex- 
plosions and  7,301  miners'  deaths  by  mutila- 
tion, fire  or  suffocation — the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  not  even  empowered  to  send  Its 
Inspectors  on  mine  owners'  property,  except 
by  consent. 

It  was  not  until  1941.  after  more  than 
12.000  mine  explosion  deaths,  that  the 
Bureau  finally  won  the  power  to  inspect — 
and  then  its  only  power  to  correct  was  pub- 
licity, a  stream  of  press  releases  reporting  the 
grossest  violations.  They  received  scant 
attention. 

The  coal  Industry  up  to  then  had  won  Ite 
legislative  battles  by  crying  "states'  rlghte"— 
let  the  stetes  inspect  the  mines — and  by 
gravely  predicting  that  stricter  safety  stand- 
ards would  bankrupt  the  Industry. 

In  the  meantime  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
was  shifted  from  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1925.  It 
was  returned  to  Interior  In  1934  under  the 
President's  reorganization  powers. 

In  May  1946.  after  strikes  closed  many 
of  the  bituminous  coal  mines,  they  v^ere 
put  under  control  of  the  Government  by 
Executive  Order  9728.  The  order  of  seizure 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take 
possession  of  mines  affected  by  the  strike 
and  to  operate  them  under  the  existing  man- 
agement as  Coal  Mines  Administrator. 

Secretary  Julius  A.  Krug  and  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  entered  into  an  agreement  on 
May  29.  1946.  which  contained  certeln  pro- 
visions designed  to  improve  safety  conditions 
and  practices  in  the  mines  involved. 

This  concept  of  safety  regulations  by  con- 
tract supplemented  regulation  by  state 
stetute. 

The  Krug-Lewls  agreement  led  to  the  is- 
suance of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Oode  for 
Blttxminous  Coal  and  Lignite  Mines  of  the 
United  States,  dated  July  24,  1946. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Coal 
B41nes  Administrator  was  to  malnteln  the 
output  of  coal  at  a  high  level  of  production; 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  agreement,  his 
obligation  was  to  put  a  reasonable  safety 
code  Into  effect. 

The  Code  was  intended  to  obteln  as  great 
a  measure  of  safety  as  possible  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  production  of  coal.  For  these 
reasons  the  requlremente  of  the  Code  were 
not  as  severe  or  inclusive  as  the  safety  stand- 
ards employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  its 
procedures  under  the  Coal  Mine  Inspection 
Act  of  1941. 

The  power  of  enforcement  was  vested  In 
the  Administrator  and  not  in  the  inspectors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  whose  responsibility 
was  to  make  inspections  and  to  report  to  the 
Administrator  violations  of  the  code  and  any 
imminent  dangers. 

Page  231  of  the  Humphrey  study  conteins 
this  comment : 

"The  Code  was  a  compromise  between  the 
recommended  standards  and  current  prac- 
tices and  conditions.  Even  so,  immediate  and 
complete  enforcement  was  not  intended, 
since  new  equipment  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained and  extensive  changes  made  in  many 
mines  to  conform  with  the  Code  requlre- 
mente." 

The  Burning  Springs  (Kermlt.  W.  Va.)  ex- 
plosion In  January  1951  and  the  Buttonwood 
(Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.)    explosion  in  March  of 
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that  year  broke  the  longest  disaster-free  pe- 
riod In  the  history  of  American  coal  mining. 
Both  were  caused  by  ignition  of  undetected 
gas  accumulations  in  working  places.  Six 
major  explosion  disasters  occurred  between 
Jan.  18,  1951.  and  Feb.  2.  1952. 

The  Orient  No.  2  (West  Frankfort,  111.) 
disaster  on  Dec.  21,  1951,  which  killed  119, 
brought  action  in  Congress  on  bills  that  had 
been  pending  to  give  enforcement  powers  to 
federal  coal  mine  inspectors.  Because  these 
bills,  as  originally  drawn  up,  gave  complete 
regxilatory  power  to  the  federal  agency, 
whereas  it  had  always  belonged  to  the  stetes. 
the  bills  had  not  been  enacted,  although 
hearings  had  been  held  and  one  had  passed 
the  Senate. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  to  grant  enforcement 
powers  for  safety  measures  to  prevent  ma- 
jor mine  disasters  and  became  law  on  July 
16,  1962.  Known  as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  it  applied  only  to  those  mines 
employing  15  or  more  men  regularly  under- 
ground. 

The  1952  Act  incorporates,  as  Title  I.  the 
Coal  Mine  Inspection  and  Investigation  Ac€ 
of  May  7,  1941,  which  gave  the  Government 
Inspectors  authority  to  enter  and  Inspect 
mines  but  no  power  to  enforce  their  recom- 
mendations, "ntle  II  of  the  1952  law  contains 
the  "teeth";  federal  inspectors  are  empow- 
ered to  require  compliance  with  the  mine 
safety  provisions,  or  certeln  penalities  may  be 
Invoked. 

However,  the  act  is  designed  primarily  to 
prevent  major  disasters  from  explosions,  fires, 
inundation,  and  man-trip  or  man-hoist  ac- 
cldente. It  does  not  cover  the  ordinary  day- 
to-day  tyi>e  of  hazards,  which  the  Congress 
specifically  reserved  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
state  mining  departmente. 

The  1952  Act  Is  still  the  basic  law,  and 
although  there  have  been  four  explosion-free 
years  since  its  passage — 1955,  1966,  1964  and 
1967 — the  death  toll  in  the  15  years  it  has 
been  in  effect  including  the  most  recent 
major  disaster  on  Nov.  20  at  Farmington  No. 
9  is  376  dead,  thousands  of  others  injured 
and  disabled. 

An  amendment  in  1966  made  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  II  applicable  to  all  under- 
ground mines.  It  thus  removed  the  exemp- 
tion that  "dog-hole"  or  mines  employing  less 
than  15  men  underground  had  enjoyed  for 
14  years. 

Last  September.  President  Johnson  sub- 
mitted proposed  legislation  to  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  1952  Act.  It  received  no  com- 
mittee hearings  and  died  with  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va..  who  intro- 
duced the  White  House  measure,  said  he  will 
reintroduce  it  again  in  January  when  the 
new  Congress  convenes.  Hearings  are  sched- 
uled for  early  February. 

No  Hearings  Held  on  Bill:  President  Pro- 
poses  Tough    Mine    Safety    Law 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

The  U.S.  Bureau  erf  Mines  was  to  have  de- 
livered a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  "suf- 
ficiency" of  existing  legislation  on  March  26, 
1968. 

A  day  earlier,  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer 
protection  and  automobile  safety  crusader, 
charged  that  thousands  of  American  coal 
miners  faced  unnecessary  risks  because  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  the  "captive"  of  the 
coal  Industry  in  drafting  mine  safety  regula- 
tions. 

He  charged  that  the  coal  industry,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Government 
had  all  shown  more  concern  about  main- 
taining the  low-cost  production  advanteges 
of  coal  m  the  highly  competitive  fuel  mar- 
ket than  about  the  safety  and  health  of 
mine  workers. 

In  a  four-page  letter  to  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall.  Mr.  Nader  demanded 
a  list  of  all  meetings  on  proposed  mine  safety 
reqvUremente    between   top    officials   of    the 
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Bur«aa  of  IfliMS  and  offloert  of  th«  Bltu- 
mlnoua  Co«l  Oporkton'  AaaodaUon  and  tta« 
mlneworken  union. 

Bureau  of  ICnea  spokMinen  could  not 
definitely  eonllrm  that  there  had  been  suob 
meetings.  Oeorse  L.  Judy,  president  of  the 
operators'  aaaoctatlon,  acknowledged  that  of- 
nctals  of  his  organization  had  had  some 
meetings  with  Bureau  people  during  Febru- 
ary and  March. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  March  26 
that  the  Capltol-bound  report  was  "under- 
going a  careful  reTlew"  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Nader's  crlUdam.  and  "it  U  probably  going 
to  be  delayed." 

It  was  not  only  "delayed."  It  was  never 
sent  to  Capitol  Hill. 

A  bureau  spokesman  yesterday  confirmed 
this  fact  and  said  that  Instead  the  Bureau 
prepared  a  draft  copy  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  lOM.  The 
Bureau's  proposals  dldnt  meet  with  White 
House  approval  and  President  Johnson  had 
the  measure  rewritten  to  make  it  more  ef- 
fective. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1947.  Bureau  of 
Mines  Director  Walter  R.   Hlbbard  said: 

"A'comjfrehenslve  report  on  the  'Sufllclency 
of  tKe  SafAy  Requirements  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  as  amended'  required 
by  Public  Law  89-376  effecUve  March  26. 
1966  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  report  outlined  In 
detail  proposed  changes  In  the  Act  to  further 
improve  the  safety  provisions  thereof  and  it 
was  suggested  that  action  be  delayed  for  one 
year  on  all  but  four  of  the  20  suggested 
changes  to  permit  further  study  of  the  pres- 
ent Act  and  the  collection  of  field  data  to 
support  the  recommendations  proposed.  A 
final  report  wUl  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress before  March  26.   1968." 

The  White  House  bill  was  sent  to  Congress 
In  September  and  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  of  HunUngton. 
The  West  Virginia  Democrat  plans  to  rein- 
troduce the  measure,  with  amendments, 
when  Congress  convenes  next  month. 

President  Johnson  sent  letters  to  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  and  House  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack  on  Sept.  11  urging  passage  of 
the  new  mine  safety  bill. 

"When  President  Harry  Truman  signed 
the  Goal  Mine  Safety  Act  16  year*  ago.  he 
declared  that,  'the  legislation  falls  far  short 
of  the  recommendation  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  urgent  problems  In 
this  field."  "  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

Continuing,  be  told  the  cong^'esslonal 
leaders.  "The  record  shows  Just  how  far  short 
that  measure  fell.  Since  1952,  over  5.500  min- 
ers have  been  killed  on  the  Job.  Another 
250.000  were  seriously  disabled.  No  one  knows 
how  many  thousands  more  have  died,  their 
luQ^s  blackened  by  the  ravages  of  coal  dust 
disease — pneumoconiosis. 

"Today,  despite  the  safety  measures  on 
the  books,  coal  mining  remains  the  most 
dangerous  and  hazardous  occupation  for  the 
American  worker.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil reports  that  of  the  40  major  Industries 
In  this  country,  coal  mining  ranks  highest  In 
frequently  and  severity  of  death  and  Injury. 
"We  have  succeeded  In  preventing  many 
of  the  major  coal  mine  disasters  that  took 
dozens  of  lives  at  a  time."  the  President 
said.  "But  coal  miners  are  still  crushed  by 
cave-Ins.  burned  by  explosions,  maimed  by 
.lUtiquated  and  unsafe  equipment.  They  still 
pay  with  their  health  for  the  right  of  earn- 
ing a  living  because  the  air  they  breathe  Is 
thick  with  coal  dust.  At  the  very  least,  one 
out  of  every  10  active  miners — and  one  out 
of  every  five  retired  mlners-^suffer  from  a 
rerlous  respiratory  disease.  For  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  miners  so  afflicted,  the  short- 
ness of  breath  may  shorten  their  lives." 

After  citing  two  accidents  in  West  Virginia 
ttnd  one  In  Kentucky.  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
"There  was  nothing  inevitable  about  these 
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disasters.  Tixtj  happened  becaiase  our  ooal 
mine  safety  laws  are  Inadequate,  and  be- 
cause even  existing  laws  are  all  to  frequently 
Ignored. 

"At  the  present  time."  the  President  said, 
"Federal  Utspectors  have  too  little  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  working  face  of  the  mines, 
.where  nearly  half  of  the  fatal  accidents  oc- 
cur. They  cannot  tell  a  mine  owner  to  shore 
up  a  sagging  roof  in  this '  area.  They  can- 
not require  the  replacement  of  a  potentially 
hazardous  machine.  They  cannot  require  a 
reduction  In  the  level  of  coal  dust  In  the  air 
to  safe  limits  because  the  laws  do  not  even 
touch  on  the  problem  of  health  standards. 
They  have  no  Jurisdiction  at  all  over  the  na- 
tion's 2.250  surface  mines,  which  account  for 
almost  40  per  cent  of  our  coal  production. 

"Our  Inspectors  are  not  even  backed  by 
effective  enforcement  penalties  where  the  law 
does  apply.  It  Is  a  measure  of  this  weakness 
that  last  year  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  nearly  6.000  underground  coal  mines 
were  In  violation  of  one  or  more  federal  safety 
standards."  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

The  White  House  measure  provided,  for 
the  first  time: 

Extension  of  federal  enforcement  to  the 
face  of  the  mine,  the  area  where  so  many 
deaths  and  Injuries  occur,  as  well  as  cor- 
recting 18  other  specific  safety  omlialona 
In  the  present  law. 

Abolition  of  the  "grandfather  clause" 
which  allows  old  and  unsafe  electrical  equip- 
ment to  be  used. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  with  authority  to 
develop  and  Issue  safety  standards  as  the 
need  arises  rather  than  turning  to  Congress 
for  every  change  in  safety  regulations.  The 
secretary  now  has  this  power  In  the  metal 
mining  Industry. 

A  way  to  reduce  the  human  devastation  of 
coal  dust  disease  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop 
health  criteria,  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
following  such  criteria,  to  Issue  health  stand- 
ards and  enforce  them. 

Meaningful  and  effective  sanctions  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law; 
criminal  penalties  and  higher  fines  for  will- 
ful violations,  civil  penalties  and  Injiuictlons 
to  deter  and  stop  unsafe  practices. 

Extension  of  the  law's  reach  to  surface  coal 
mines. 

Creates  simplified  and  streamlined  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  require  quick  correction 
of  hazardous  conditions. 

The  penalty  section,  for  example,  impowers 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  levy  a  penalty  of 
up  to  91.000  for  each  violation  of  health  and 
safety  standards.  In  the  case  of  continuing 
violations,  each  day  would  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

Persons  who  willfully  violate  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  orders  can  be  fined  up  to  95.000 
or  Imprisoned  for  six  months,  or  both,  for 
the  first  offense.  A  subsequent  conviction 
would  bring  a  910.000  fine  and  a  Jail  sentence 
up  to  one  year,  or  both. 

"The  cost  of  this  measure  will  be  small." 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  "its  benefits  will  be  large, 
not  only  la  terms  of  the  lives  It  can  save  and 
the  injuries  It  can  prevent,  but  In  practical 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Last  year  alone, 
over  1.8  million  man-days  were  lost  to  the 
nation  and  the  mine  owners  as  a  result  of 
Job-related  deaths  and  Injuries.  Many  nUl- 
llons  of  dollars  In  workmen's  compensation 
payments  were  awarded  to  Injured  and  dis- 
abled miners. 

"I  realize  that  it  Is  late  In  the  session.  But 
the  health  and  safety  of  America's  144.000 
coal  miners  deserve  Immediate  •  •  •  the 
President  told  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

No  committee  hearings  were  held  on  the 
President's  mine  safety  proposals  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

(The  next  article  In  this  series  will  describe 
the  types  of  violations  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Act  fovind  by  mine  Inspecton.) 
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A  600  Pcxcnrr  Incxxasx  OasxncD:  More  In- 

BPCcnoMs   Wn.1,   Bz   Hikxd   bt    O'Least 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

WASHiMGTOir. — A  600  per  cent  Increase  In 
the  number  of  spot  Inspections  of  under- 
ground mines  was  ordered  Wednesday  by 
Bureau  of  Mines  Director  John  OTjeary. 

O'Leary  said  the  number  of  such  Inspec- 
tions conducted  annually  would  be  Increased 
to  1,000  "in  order  to  keep  the  general  level 
of  maintenance  of  the  mines  to  the  extent 
we  can."  There  were  176  spot  Inspections 
during  1967,  he  said. 

On  the  eve  of  a  one-day  meeting  called 
by  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to 
"reexamine"  and  "reevaluate"  the  nation's 
coal  mine  safety  program,  O'Leary  stressed 
that  the  Bureau's  authority  was  delineated 
by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

"There  are  a  few  things  we  can  do  that 
we  aren't  doing,"  he  said. 

After  announcing  the  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  spot  Inspections,  O'Leary  said  there 
would  be  other  "relatively  modest  changes" 
In  the  Bureau's  administration  of  the  exist- 
ing mining  law.  He  did  not  elaborate  on  the 
changes,  however.  "But  above  all  we  need 
new  authority."  he  said. 

O'Leary  said  It  would  be  Impossible  to  sta- 
tion mine  Inspectors  on  an  around-the-clock 
basis  at  the  country's  6.000  mines.  He  also 
cited  the  size  of  some  of  the  mines  as  a  pro- 
hibitive factor.  He  said,  for  example,  that 
Farmlngton  No.  9  mine  at  Mannlngton,  W. 
Va..  was  about  equal  to  the  size  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  In  New  Tork  City. 

Efforts  of  some  locals  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  have  a  full-time  paid 
safety  committeeman  In  each  mine  have  been 
rejected  by  the  union's  International  head- 
quarters according  to  Frank  WUhelm.  presi- 
dent of  UMW  Local  6295  at  Isabella.  Pa. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Democrat,  told  O'Leary: 

"Tou  ought  to  take  your  Bureau  of  Mines 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  shake  them 
and  get  some  of  the  dead  wood  out  of  there 
and  get  more  people  who  really  believe  In 
safety  rather  than  production." 

OXeary  partially  disputed  Hechler's  con- 
tention regarding  Bureau  employes.  He  said 
that  those  charged  with  the  resptonslbUlty  of 
safety  are  devoted  to  It,  referring  primarily  to 
the  Inspectors  In  the  field. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  director  then  said: 
"I  think  we  would  have  to  recognize  that 
there  has  been  a  period  of  about  a  year  In 
which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  had  the 
sort  of  strong  leadership  that  It  should  have 
had  In  this  field  and  that's  being  remedied 
now.  We  are  picking  It  up  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  shaking  It." 

O'Leary  was  apparently  referring  to  his 
Immediate  predecessor,  Walter  Hlbbard  Jr. 
Hlbbard.  who  left  the  post  In  April  after 
holding  It  for  little  more  than  a  year,  told  a 
Senate  committee  on  one  occasion  that  he 
had  been  In  a  coal  mine  only  once  In  his  life. 

During  the  course  of  a  televised  Interview 
on  NBC's  "Today"  show  Wednesday.  John 
Corcoran,  president  of  Consolidation  Coal 
Co..  owner  of  the  Mountaineer  Coal  Co., 
which  operated  Farmlngton  No.  9  mine,  was 
asked  If  he  thought  the  mine  was  safe  prior 
to  the  Nov.  20  explosion.  He  replied: 

"Yes.  In  my  opinion  that  mine  was  safe. 
Let  me  say  this.  We  In  Consol  felt  prior  to 
this  disaster  that  we  had  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  In  promoting  mine  safety  and  reducing 
accidents." 

Continuing,  Corcoran  said.  "Inspections 
alone  will  not  solve  this  problem.  We  must 
do  more  research.  We  must  Increase  our 
knowledge.  We  must  find  out  what  It  Is  that 
makes  these  things  happen.  Because  In  all 
honesty,  as  I  Indicated  before,  this  Just  can't 
happen. 

"It  Just  cannot  happen  again,"  Consol's 
president  said. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  Bureau 
of  Mines  Inspectors  reporting  violations  In 
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the  last  24  inspections  at  Farmlngton  No.  9 
mine.  Including  those  dealing  with  rock  dust, 
Corcoran  said: 

"You've  got  to  understand  what  these  in- 
spections really  amount  to.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me.  I  don't  condone  a  feingle  violation. 
I  would  hope  that  we  all  could  achieve  per- 
fection. But  we  don't  always  do  that. 

"You  have  got  to  keep  In  mind  that  some 
of  the  violations  that  were  cited  are  such 
things  as  having  a  cover  off  a  gear  box.  Such 
things  as  a  man  falling  to  wear  a  given  type 
of  protective  equipment." 

Asked  specifically  about  rock  dusting,  Cor- 
coran declared: 

"The  federal  Inspection  that  was  made 
prior  to  this  disaster.  There  were  125  samples 
taken  of  rock  du&tlng  that  was  done  in  that 
mine.  Only  three  of  125  samples  proved  to  be 
substandard.  One  of  these,  for  example,  was 
1,200  feet  from  the  working  face.  Now,  again, 
I  don't  condone  a  sample  that  is  substand- 
ard. 

"But  I  say  to  you  and  any  expert,  who  has 
examined  that  mine  or  any  other  mine, 
would  agree  that  the  three  violations  or  cita- 
tions on  that  examination  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  that  explosion.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  It  and  could 
not  under  any  circumstances  have  contrib- 
uted to  extending  the  explobion. 

"I'm  not  condoning  violations,"  Corcoran 
said.  "But  I"m  saying  as  firmly  and  as  fac- 
tually as  I  kikow  how  to  say  It  that,  none  of 
the  violations,  none  of  the  citations,  had  the 
slighest  effect  on  this  explosion."' 

The  Consol  president  was  asked  if.  in  view 
of  the  Mannlngton  disaster,  any  further  in- 
structions had  been  Issued  to  the  persons  at 
the  company's  other  mines  relative  to  safety. 
Corcoran  replied: 

"Well,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  have  strived 
diligently  to  make  our  mines  as  safe  as  we 
know  how  to  make  them  and  I  might  point 
out  again  that  I  think  we  have  done  a  rea- 
sonably good  Job.  Although  I'm  not  in  any 
poslUon,  with  having  faced  a  tragedy  of  this 
magnitude,  to  say  that  there  isn't  more  we 
can  do.  There  Is  more  we  can  do  and  we  are 
constantly  striving  to  achieve  a  perfect  rec- 
ord with  no  citations  and  certainly  our  peo- 
ple are  constantly  under  Instructions  to  be 
sure  that  these — even  the  minor  violations — 
do  not  occur,  but  occasionally  they  do 
occur." 

Congressman  Hechler  said.  "I  think  every 
time  we  have  one  of  these  tragedies  we  go 
through  the  same  thing.  It's  almost  as  If  the 
scripts  were  already  written  In  advance. 

"Everybody  wrings  their  hands  and  says 
'we  have  to  do  more.'  But  the  time  has  now 
come  when  we  must  decide  that  the  precious 
value  of  htiman  life  Is  far  more  Important 
than  the  dollars  to  be  gotten  from  produc- 
tion." 

Continuing,  the  West  Virginia  Democrat 
said,  "I  think  what  we  have  to  do  Is  to  write 
Into  the  law  as  we  do  In  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  that  safety  Is  the  first  priority.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  In  his  statement  on  Nov. 
30.  there  must  be  a  commitment  on  both  the 
pairt  of  management  and  labor  that  protec- 
tion is  as  important  as  production.  There 
must  be  written  Into  the  law  (the  fact)  that 
safety  is  more  Important  than  production." 
Asked  about  the  cost  of  Increased  safety 
measures.  Hechler  cited  the  fact  that  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  had  been  acquired  by 
Continental  Oil  through  the  exchange  of  9538 
mUUon  in  cash  and  stocks.  The  congressman 
said  the  prospects  for  the  coal  Industry  "look 
good""  and  noted  that  Consol  has  a  contract 
with  a  Monroe,  Mich.,  power  plant  to  provide 
It  with  four  million  tons  of  West  Virginia  coal 
annually.  The  Huntington  Democrat  also 
cited  the  possibility  of  converting  coal  into 
gasoline  and  this  would  result  in  even  greater 
demands  for  coal. 

Corcoran  then  said,  "I  would  go  a  step  fur- 
ther than  the  congressman.  I  think  that  not 
only  is  protection  equally  Important  with 
production,  t  think  protection  is  more  Im- 
portant than  production." 
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The  Consol  president  pointed  out  that  his 
company,  was  already  doing  without  any  law 
the  things  which  would  have  been  required 
imder  the  law  Introduced  In  Congress  last 
September. 

Hechler  then  mentioned  mine  deaths  and 
injiu-ies  other  than  those  resulting  from  ex- 
plosions, stressing  the  need  for  "tough  leg- 
islation." 

Corcoran  then  sought  to  defend  Bureau 
of  Mines  Inspectors,  contending  that  they 
wouldn't  condone  any  hazards  since  they 
were  underground  themselves. 

m  a  sharp  retort,  O'Leary  said,  "There  are 
definite  llmltaUons  on  their  authority.  They 
cannot,  under  existing  law,  get  to  the  basic 
catises  of  most  of  the  accidents  that  occiu- 
m  the  mines."' 

"I  agree  with  that,""  Corcoran  said. 
Continuing.  Consol's  president  said,  "That's 
why  I  pointed  out  that  in  our  own  mines,  we 
have  already  gone  far  beyond  what  the  law 
requires.  And  we"re  already  doing  things  that 
are  in  the  bUl  that  is  now  being  proposed  for 
Congress  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  do  these 
things  because  I"m  not  willing  to  put  a  dollar 
sign  on  safety.  We  must  do  whatever  must 
be  done."' 

Hechler  again  cited  mine  accident  figures, 
noting  there  were  3,500  accidents  in  West 
Virginia  this  year.  This,  he  said,  means  that 
one  out  of  evers  10  men  wno  go  into  the  coal 
mines  Is  bound!  to  have  an  accident. 

'•This  is  completely  unacceptable,"  the 
congressman  declared. 

"We  can  influence  our  destiny.  We  might 
not  be  able  to  control  it,  but  we  shouldn't 
be  fatalistic  about  this  business,"  Hechler 
said. 

0"Leary  said  there  were  three  tiers  In  the 
quest  for  mine  safety.  First,  he  said,  man- 
agement must  concern  Itself  with  safety. 
Second,  the  people  who  work  in  the  mines 
must  adopt  safe  work  habits.  Third,  is  the 
need  for  the  Government  to  formulate  an 
adequate  set  of  safety  standards  and  assure 
that  they  are  enforced. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  director  said  the  new 
spot  inspections  would  be  conducted  without 
prior  notice  to  the  operators.  He  Indicated 
that  apparently  a  "few""  operators  had  been 
notified  in  the  past. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  new  policy  would 
probably  result  In  telling  Inspectors  not  to 
call  mines  the  day  before^heir  arrival  to 
determine  whether  the  mine  will  be  in  opera- 
tion the  foUowlng  day. 

The  Bureau  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  plan  whereby  Individual  miners  will  be 
able  to  request  that  inspections  be  conducted 
at  specific  mines.  Presumably,  this  will  be 
patterned  after  policies  used  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  submission  of  complaints  to 
the  inspector  general"s  office. 

After  16  years  of  study,  the  Government 
Monday  recommended  the  first  federal 
standard  to  reduce  coal  dust,  which  causes 
an  incurable  lung  disease  blamed  for  more 
miner's  deaths  than  accidents. 

"The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  acknowledged  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  major  coal-producing  country 
that  does  not  have  a  Government  standard 
for  keeping  down  coal  dust.  Authority  to  en- 
force the  standard  still  must  be  sought. 

HEW"s  recommended  standard  is  set  at  not 
more  than  three  milligrams  of  respirable  coal 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  as  measured  by 
Mining  Research  Establishment  instruments. 
Public  Health  Service  studies  completed 
in  1964  found  that  almost  10  per  cent  of  the 
active  soft  coal  miners  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
former  miners  in  the  Appalachian  area 
showed  X-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis, 
or  black  lung  disease.  A  final  report  on  that 
study  is  expected  soon. 

For  Coal  Mine  Satett  :  Randolph  To 

Sponsor  Legislation 

Washington. — Sen.  Jennings  Randolph.  D., 

W.  Va.,  Wednesday  notified  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  that  he  will  sponsor 
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legislation  In  the  91st  Congress  "dedicated  to 
improvement  of  coal  mine  safety  and  federal 
enforcement." 

Randolph's  message  to  Udall  came  on  the 
eve  of  a  coal  mine  safety  conference  to  be 
held  Thursday  at  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Nearly  200  persons  including  Gov.  Hulett  C. 
Smith  of  West  Virginia  have  been  invited  to 
the  one-day  session. 

In  the  message  to  Udall,  the  West  Virginia 
senator  s.iid  "as  a  senior  majority  member 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  I  will  Insist 
on,  work  for,  and  participate  dUigently  In 
thorough  hearings  of  coal  mining  practices 
and  safety  procedures  and  on  the  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  them.'" 

Coal  as  a  basic  fuel  and  as  an  ingredient 
of  "sophisticated  new  fuels  and  related 
products — coal  as  a  pipeline  gas — coal  con- 
verted to  liquid  fuels  and  coal  as  an  Industry 
with  market  demands  for  increasing  produc- 
tion, have  the  prospects  of  a  greater  future," 
Randolph  told  Secretary  Udall. 

'"Consequently,"  the  senator  declared, 
"there  is  a  greater  obligation  on  the  Industry, 
on  the  union  of  miners,  and  on  Government 
to  make  sure  that  safety  In  the  mines  is 
enhanced. 

"There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  even 
without  the  fatalities  and  the  handicaps  of 
the  recent  major  coal  mine  disaster  in  West 
Virginia,  the  labor  force  available  to  the  pro- 
duction expanding  coal  Industry  has  reached 
a  critically  short  supply  condition.  We  have 
been  working  to  establish  a  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  program  in  the  In- 
terest of  expanding  the  trained  labor  force 
to  be  available  to  the  coal  mining  Industry," 
Randolph  added. 

Continuing,  he  said,  "If  such  tragic  events 
as  the  recent  disaster  near  Mannlngton, 
W.  Va.,  are  not  to  cast  doubts  on  coal  mine 
safety  and  the  legal  and  administrative  ca- 
pacity of  the  Government  to  stimulate  and 
enforce  the  best  and  the  necessary  In  safety 
practices,  there  must  be  prompt  and  unified 
action — cooperative  action — by  the  coal  in- 
dustry, the  coal  miners'  union,  and  govern- 
ments, both  state  and  federal. 

The  West  Virginia  senator  said  he  believes 
the  Congress  and  the  Incoming  national  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  the  legislatures  and 
executive  establishments  of  the  coal  produc- 
ing states,  "will  give  coal  mine  safety  legisla- 
tion in  the  coming  year  the  high  priority 
consideration  which  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  recent  disaster  in  which  78  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  miners'  lives  were  lost."" 

Governor  Sats  WVU,  State  To  Am  Safety 

Washincton. — Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  the 
third  official  to  speak  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment"s  "conference  to  make  coal  mining  safe" 
Wednesday  said  he  believed  "some  meaning- 
ful improvements  can  be  made  at  the  state 
level." 

The  West  Virginia  governor  said,  "state  law 
at  this  time  prevents  the  Coal  Research  Bu- 
reau from  undertaking  research  into  hazard 
factors  and  safety  procedures.  While  the 
School  of  Mines  itself  is  continuing  to  work 
in  this  field,  it  is  evident  that  coordination 
and  cooperation  must  be  assured." 

Asked  to  explain  the  source  of  prohibition 
of  safety  studies  at  the  CRB.  located  at  West 
Virginia  University,  Governor  Smith  said  the 
1962  law  creating  the  CRB  carefully  defined 
its  functions.  These,  he  said,  are  oriented 
toward  finding  new  uses  for  coal  and  coal 
products. 

The  Governor  said  WVU's  School  of  Mines 
had  achieved  international  prominence  in 
such  areas  as  roof  safety,  diesel  power  usage 
in  mining  operations,  and  proposals  to  re- 
duce methane  gas  concentrations,  but  "cer- 
tain reorganizatlonal  procedures  greatly 
slowed  down  one  of  these  critical  acUvitles  in 
the  late  l<)50s." 

Continuing,  he  said,  "a  methane  drainage 
research  proposal  was  developed  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  This  proposal  could  have 
eliminated  many  of  the  hazards  associated 
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wtth  metb*n«  gaa  In  underground  mlnea 
throtigh  »  process  of  drmlnlng  methane  gma 
from  mine  locations  before  the  actual  extrac- 
tion of  coal  was  to  begin.  By  a  process  of 
water  Infusion  and  fractiirlng.  the  methane 
could  have  been  removed,  and — In  fact — 
oould  have  been  sold  to  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, thus  minimizing  the  cost  of  the  en- 
tire operation. 

"The  proposal,  as  submitted,  drew  active 
resistance  from  the  U.S  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  eventually  was  channeled  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Coal  Research  tor  approval. 

■'However,  there  was  a  moratorium  on  new 
nM*rch  projects  of  this  caliber  at  this  time. 
ftwH  the  project  was  never  funded  for  Im- 
plementation by  the  state,  nor  undertaken 
by  federkl  authorities,  according  to  J.  W. 
liSonaid.  director  of  the  WVU  Coal  Reeearch 
BurekU,"  the  Governor  said. 

Oovemor  Smith  said  there  was  a  need  for 
•  higher  level  of  cooperation  and  exchange 
of  Information  between  agencies  working  on 
all  aspects  of  mining. 

•I  plan  to  propose  to  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  that  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
Coal  Reseaiett  Bureau  from  engaging  its  safe- 
ty reaearclk  -be  amended  and  made  less  re- 
strictive." the  Governor  said.  "I  also  shall 
commend  the  desirability  of  such  legislation 
to  my  successor  when  he  takee  office  on  Jan. 
13.  and  urge  him  to  seek  additional  funds 
for  the  School  of  Mines  for  reeearch  efforts." 
Gov. -elect  Arch  A.  Moore  Jr.  was  present 
at  the  conference,  but  made  no  statements. 
The  governor  Indicated  that  he  would  ask 
the  Legislature  to  review  the  mining  law  and 
"bring  it  up  to  date. '  Smith  said  he  would 
ask  his  Republican  successor  to  Join  him  in 
supporting   the  review  of  mine  laws. 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mlnea 
has  Ind'cated  a  need  for  10  additional  in- 
spectors for  coal  mining  operations,  although 
the  department  indicates  iu  supervisory 
staff  seems  adequate  in  numbers  and  pro- 
ficiency I  am,  therefore,  taking  steps  to 
provide  10  additional  inspector  positions  in 
the  budget  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  Leg- 
islature prior  to  leaving  office  early  next 
year,  and  to  urge  that  the  salaries  of  these 
Inspectors  and  their  qualifications  be  re- 
viewed." Governor  Smith  said. 

The  governor  said  it  would  be  'unjust" 
to  suggest  that  passage  of  the  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1M8  alone  could  have 
averted  the  tragedy  at  Mannington,  W.  Va., 
on  Nov.  20. 

"However.  I  believe  that  it  Is  apparent  that 
stronger  mine  safety  legislation,  backed  up 
by  adequate  and  coordinated  enforcement, 
certainly  will  save  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
men  who  go  into  the  coal  mines  each  day — 
knowing  that  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb,  because  coal  mining  always  has 
been  and  probably  always  will  be.  one  of 
mankind's  most  hazardous  occupations." 
Governor  Smith  said. 

The  governor  indicated  his  approval  oj 
many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  legisla- 
tion submitted  to  Congress  last  September 
by  President  Johnson. 

On  Minks:   OXeabt  Issues  Oaocas 

Washington — US  Bureau  of  Mines  Di- 
rector John  F.  OXeary  Thursday  released 
the  text  of  six  orders  to  coal  mine  inspectors 
designed  to  Improve  the  bureau's  inspection 
procedure  under  existing  laws. 

The  first  order  directs  inspectors  to  Im- 
mediately increase  the  number  of  spot  check 
visits  to  underground  mlnea.  O'Leary  wants 
the  inspectors  to  conduct  at  least  1.000  such 
Inspections  each  year.  During  1967  they 
spot  checked  on   175  occasions. 

The  order  means  that  each  Inspector  will 
have  to  make  an  average  of  five  spot  checks 
annually. 

In  OXeary's  words  "The  mlnea  where  such 
Inspections  are  to  be  conducted  shall  be 
selected  at  random  and  are  to  Include  the 
better  operated  mines,  as  well  as  mines  where 
It  Is  suspected  that  an  operator  Is  not  com- 
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plying  with  the  act  and  code  between  reg- 
ular inspections." 

Inspectors  were  told  that  If  violations  of 
the  act  are  observed,  a  complete  regular 
lnsi>ection  of  the  entire  mine  shall  be  started 
promptly. 

"If  the  members  of  the  safety  conunlttee 
at  a  mine,  or  any  three  employee  at  a  mine, 
or  any  representatives  of  the  mine  workers' 
organization  that  has  Jurisdiction  at  the 
mine  desire  to  bring  to  my  attention  any 
mine  condltlona  or  practices  that  they  may 
deem  hazardotis,  they  should  be  invited  and 
urged  to  do  so  by  signed  letter  addressed  to 
me  in  Washington.  These  persons  should  be 
assured  that  such  letters  will  be  held  In 
strict  confidence,"  O'Leary  told  the  In- 
spectors. 

Another  order  states  that  no  bureau  em- 
ploye ahall  review  with  persons  outside  the 
bureau  any^  report  of  a  coal  mine  inspection, 
any  report  of  a  coal  mine  investigation,  or 
any  report  of  a  coal  mine  disaster  before  such 
reporU  are  officially  released  for  distribution. 
Appropriate  notices  shall  be  issued 
promptly  for  all  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  section  300  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act,  O'Leary  told  his  inspectors.  Such  notices, 
he  said,  shall  be  written  underground 
promptly  after  a  violation  is  observed  and 
handed  to  the  mine  cAclal  who  accompanies 
the  inspsctor.  The  notices  are  to  be  posted 
on  a  bulletin  board,  too. 

Inspectors  were  directed  to  record  observed 
violations  of  the  federal  mine  safety  code  in 
the  Inspection  report  as  violations  regardless 
of  when  they  were  corrected.  The  action 
taken  to  abate  the  violation  is  to  be  recorded 
immediately  following  the  statement  of 
violation. 

OXeary  Instructed  his  Inspectors  to  list 
on  the  last  page  of  their  reports  of  regular 
Inspections  the  number  of  observed  violations 
of  the  act  and  code  by  date  of  Inspection. 
Violations  are  to  be  identified  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  violation  was  observed  are  to 
precede  the  identification  of  the  violation. 
This  order  applies  to  inspections  of  mines 
which  require  more  than  one  day  to  complete. 
"Experience  haa  demonstrated  that  the 
presence  of  inadequately  inerted  coal  dust 
In  gassy  mines  can  propogate  explosions 
Initiated  by  the  ignition  of  methane  or  other 
ignition  sources.  Consequently.  In  a  gassy 
mine  the  presence  of  observable  Inadequately 
inerted  coal  dust  creates  a  danger  that  a 
mine  explosion  or  a  mine  fire  will  occur  In 
such  mine  immediately  or  before  the  Im- 
minence of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated 
and  shaU  be  cause  for  the  making  of  an 
order  of  withdrawal  under  section  203  (A) 
(1)."  O'Leary  told  Inspectors  In  another 
memorandum. 

WiR-rs   Ht7B1«  Chaixknob   at  Cobcokan   and 

BOTLB MiNB     SAITTT     ACTION     UBOKD     IM- 

MKDU-rKLT 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington.— Secretary  of  Labor  WlUaid 
Wlrtz  Thursday  challenged  the  wilUngness 
and  readiness  of  a  coal  mine  executive  and  a 
union  leader  to  take  effective  action  In  the 
Interest  of  mine  safety. 

Wlrtz'  targets  were  John  Corcoran,  preal- 
dent  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  and  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle.  United  Mine  Workers  presi- 
dent. 

The  two  men  were  In  the  parade  of  govern- 
ment. Industry  and  education  officials  who 
made  statements  at  a  conference  on  mine 
safety  called  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
UdaU. 

Udall  called  the  one-day  conference  on 
Nov.  29.  the  day  that  78  miners  were  sealed 
Into  an  underground  tomb  at  Consol's  Mo.  0 
mine  at  Mannington.  W.  Va.  The  men  were 
trapped  In  an  explosion  In  the  mine  Nov.  20. 

Corcoran  said.  "There  can  b«  no  question 
that  the  health  and  safety  of  employees  In 
the  coal  mining  Industry  must  be  given  first 
prtortty." 

The  Plttobtirgb-based  coal  executive  added, 
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"1  cannot  and  do  not  accept  the  all-too- 
prevalent  attitude  that  periodic  disasters  are 
Inherent  and  an  unavoidable  risk  of  the 
Industry." 

After  outlining  the  company's  current  re- 
search programs  the  Consol  executive  said. 
"We  are  prepared  to  cooperate  fully  by  con- 
tributing time,  talent  and  money  to  any  new 
and  promising  areas  of  research  which  may 
be  undertaken  by  Joint  government  and  in- 
dustry groups." 

Continuing,  Corcoran  said,  "In  the  regu- 
latory area,  we  favor  and  will  support  any 
meaningful  and  constructive  changes  in  laws 
and  regulations  that  will  improve  coal  mine 
safety.  We  would,  of  course,  urge  that  all 
laws  and  regulations  relaUng  to  safety  must 
be  strictly  and  uniformly  enforced." 

He  said  he  also  spoke  for  the  National  Coal 
Assn..  American  Mining  Congress  and  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn.  The  latter 
group  represents  the  coal  mine  operators  In 
negotiations  and  contractural  arrangements 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Immediately  prior  to  Corcoran's  state- 
ments. Surgeon  General  William  Stewart  told 
the  group  assembled  in  the  Interior  Dept. 
Auditorium  details  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  recommendations  for  coal  dust  con- 
trol standards. 

This  standard  calls  for  a  respirable  dust 
level  in  the  coal  mines  not  to  exceed  three 
milligrams   per  cubic  centimeter  of  air. 

The  PHS  officials  said  the  standard  recom- 
mended to  the  Dept.  of  Interior.  If  properly 
enforced  throughout  the  soft  coal  mining 
industry,  would  make  a  significant  reduction 
in  new  cases  of  pneumoconiosis  (black  lung) 
and  decrease  the  rate  of  progress  of  old  cases. 
Wlrtz  asked  Corcoran  If  Consol  was  pre- 
pared to  Implement  the  coal  dust  regulation. 
Corcoran  said  he  would  agree  to  It  In  "b 
minute  "  but  asserted  that  "standards  haven't 
been  developed." 

The  labor  secretary  then  asserted  that  the 
coal  company  executive  "reduced  everything 
to  platitudes." 

Corcoran  then  said  that  if  the  HEW  stand- 
ard "is  the  right  standard,  then  we'll  sup- 
port It." 

He  suggested  that  It  must  first  be  deter- 
mined if  the  health  agency's  reconunenda- 
tion  is  based  on  "scientific  evidence." 

The  coal  company  official  reiterated  the 
point  that  he  didn't  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
safety. 

Wlrtz  then  asked  Corcoran  if  Corcoran 
would  Implement  the  standard  at  once  rather 
than  In  stages  over  a  period  of  time,  assum- 
ing that  he  were  convinced  of  the  standard's 
validity. 

Corcoran  then  pledged  immediate  imple- 
mentation  under   those   circumstances. 

Turning  to  Boyle,  Wlrtz  questioned  why 
the  UMW  had  never  taken  any  action  to  get 
enforcement  under  an  agreement  between 
the  labor  and  Interior  departments. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  cancellation 
of  government  with  any  mine  which  violates 
federal  safety  standards. 

The  Labor  Secretary  also  wanted  to  know 
why  individual  miners  appeared  to  remain 
"silent "  about  safety  Issues.  He  also  ques- 
tioned why  Boyle  had  opposed  Imposition  of 
penalties  on  miners  who  violate  safety  laws 
during  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  1966 
amendment  to  the  mining  law. 

Boyle  said  that  miners  paid  a  penalty  with 
their  lives  and  that  operators  controlled  all 
operations  In  the  mine  and  thus  were  the 
responsible  parties. 

After  saying  that  he  doubted  that  any 
miner  had  violated  mine  safety  laws,  Boyle 
said  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  the  U&iW 
haa  pulled  men  out  of  mines  (or  safety 
reasons. 

The  UMW  chief  asked  whether  It  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  widows  and  children 
of  dead  miners  to  Washington  next  month 
In  order  to  get  Congreesional  legislation  on 
mine  safety. 
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"We  wont  need  a  resurrection  city,"  Boyle 
said.  "Well  bring  them  In  my  bus,  if  you 
want,  have  them  testify  and  send  them 
home."  „ 

Rep.  Blen  Hechler.  a  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
Democrat,  recalled  Francis  H.  Plerpont's 
criticism  of  state  mining  practices  In  1886 
following  an  explosion  at  Newburg. 

Plerpont,  who  lived  In  Fairmont,  said  that 
"No  attention  is  paid  to  the  Inspector's 
judgment  and  the  mine  Is  still  worked,  .  .  . 
The  whole  leglsUtlon  looks  like  a  grim  Joke 
gotten  up  to  pacify  the  miners  to  give  an 
office  and  In  no  way  offend  the  mine  owners." 

The  congressman  said  the  first  thing  a 
Task  Force  on  Coal  Mine  Safety  did  in 
1963  was  to  arrange  a  Federal-State  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Conference. 

No  one  at  the  conference  challenged  the 
difference  between  Jthe  PHS  recommenda- 
tion and  that  of  the  Interior  Dept.  The  lat- 
ter agency  would  do  it  on  a  gradual  basis. 
Under  that  plan,  mines  would  have  a  year 
In  which  to  meet  a  standard  based  on  4.5 
milligrams  of  dust  rather  than  three  milli- 
grams. 

In  a  lengthy  statement,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  president  traced  the  history  of  ef- 
forts to  obtain  safer  working  conditions.  He 
said  most  critics  failed  to  recognize  the  roll 
UMW  has  played. 

He  said  the  late  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  ar- 
range a  conference  on  mine  safety  in  1938. 
Twenty  persons  were  invited.  Only  two  coal 
operators  attended.  Boyle  said. 

The  UMW  official  said  the  organization's 
safety  efforts  have  encountered  opposition 
from  industry,  from  government,  from  coal- 
mining states  and  "even  at  times  from  the 
general  public."  He  said  such  opposition  has 
compelled  the  union  to  accept  compromise 
legislation  in  order  to  secure  passage  of  safety 
measures. 

Among  the  suggestions  offered  by  Boyle 
was  the  establishment  of  rescue  chambers 
located  throughout  a  mine  at  certain  loca- 
tions, sealed  and  ventilated  with  an  open- 
ing to  the  surface  through  which  men  could 
retreat  to  protect  themselves  from  deadly 
carbon  monoxide  in  case  of  a  mine  explo- 
sion. 

The  union  president  charged  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  Inspecting  mines  and  writing 
reports  In  the  same  manner  that  it  haa  for 
the  last  20  years. 

Boyle  told  the  conference  that  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.  was  the  only  operator  which 
supported  the  UMW's  efforts  to  get  a  mine 
safety  law  passed  by  Congress  In  1966. 

Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  said  "blaming  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  be  an  easy  way  out  for  most 
of  us." 

Hechler  indicated  that  a  conference  seems 
to  follow  every  mining  disaster  and  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  the  one  held  here  Thurs- 
day. 

He  wondered  whether  Congress  would 
have  the  courage  to  enact  a  really  meaning- 
ful coal  mine  health  and  safety  law. 

"Will  th3  Bitimilnoiis  Coal  C^erators  Assn. 
go  out  and  try  to  weaken  the  law  and  drive 
loopholes  at  the  expense  of  those  who  work 
In  the  mines?"  the  Congressman  asked. 

Hechler  cited  the  emphasis  placed  on  safety 
In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  said  similar 
priorities  have  to  be  placed  In  mine  safety 
laws. 

"We  must  write  health  and  safety  Into 
new  legislation  to  make  It  unmlstaltably  clear 
that  this  generation  and  Its  successors  value 
hiunan  life  above  production  and  profit," 
Hechler  said. 

"If  we  do  our  Job,  we  won't  have  to  have 
any  more  coal  mine  safety  conferences,"  he 
added. 

Hechler  had  a  verbal  brush  with  Wlrtz, 
too.  Wlrtz  wanted  to  know  why  there  wasn't 
more  coop>eratlon  In  health  and  safety  mat- 
ters between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government. 

Jerome  B.  Gordon,  an  associate  of  Ralph 
Nader,  descrlbsd  the  problem  facing  the  eon- 
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ference  as  "the  current  disarray  and  future 
prospects  of  change  in  federal  mine  safety 
policy." 

Gordon  cited  three  mine  disasters  this 
year — two  in  West  Virginia  and  one  in  Lou- 
isiana. In  the  case  of  Mannington,  W.  Va.. 
and  Belle  Isle.  La.,  disasters  he  said  the  mine 
inspectors  found  extensive  violations  but 
nothing  was  done  to  Insure  compliance  by 
the  Interior  Dept. 

"What  we  have  here  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  filing  of  charges  of  criminal  negli- 
gence against  the  mine  operators,  mine  union 
leadership  and  executive  agency  for  its  sub- 
servient behavior  in  the  face  of  substantive 
industry  opposition  to  federal  control  In 
safety  matters,"  Gordon  asserted. 

He  challenged  the  accuracy  of  statistics  of 
mine  injuries  and  fatalities. 

He  scored  the  Bureau  of  Mines  practice  of 
submitting  pre-publication  copies  of  reports 
on  mine  disasters  to  both  mine  operators  and 
mine  union  reviews  for  "editing"  prior  to 
official  release. 

Gordon  said  the  chances  for  change  in 
mine  safety  under  the  incoming  Nixon  ad- 
ministration appear  "black." 

He  said  coal  operators  weren't  the  real 
foes  of  safety  legislation.  He  said  it  was  the 
owners  of  the  mines.  Railroads,  steel  com- 
panies and  oil  companies  were  said  to  be  the 
mine  owners. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  opened  the  con- 
ference with  a  review  of  legislation  which 
the  department  will  submit  to  Congress  next 
year.  It  follows  the  pattern  of  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson  in  September 
with  some  modification. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Udall 
acknowledged  that  Nader  had  been  "correct 
in  his  charges  concerning  the  Bureau  of 
Mines"  last  March. 

In  his  remarks,  the  Surgeon  General  cited 
the  role  of  the  University  Hospital  in  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Appalaclilan  Labo- 
ratory for  Occupational  Diseases  Is  also  in 
Morgantown  In  the  effort  to  combat  the  ef- 
fects of  black  lung  disease. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va..  annoiinced 
that  he  would  sponsor  mine  safety  legisla- 
tion next  year. 

Others  appearing  at  the  conference  in- 
cluded Charles  T.  Holland,  dean  of  WVU's 
School  of  Mines;  Benjamin  Llnsky,  air  pollu- 
tion control  admlnUtrator,  WVU;  Rep.  James 
Kee  and  Secretary  of  State-elect  Jay  Rocke- 
feller.   

INTOUOB  Department  Remained  Silent  On 

Major  Mine  Safety  Law  Chances 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

The  passage  of  time  has  a  habit  of  chang- 
ing attitudes.  Memories  tend  to  be  short 
and  thus  the  ravages  of  time  can  almost 
obliterate  dire  and  chaotic  situations. 

Twenty-one  months  ago,  in  March  1967. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  UdaU  made  a 
report  to  Congress  on  a  special  study  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the 
"sufficiency"  of  the  safety  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended  by  Congress  in  1966. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  1967  report 
states: 

The  study,  now  completed,  has  disclosed 
that  rather  extensive  revision  would  be  ad- 
visable to  protect  mine  workers  from  loss  of 
life  and  mine  property  from  destruction." 

Three  paragraphs  later,  after  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  study's  contents,  the  report 
states: 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  changes  in  the 
Act  numbered  1,  4,  5,  and  6  could  appropri- 
ately be  made  now,  but  that  the  other 
changes  should  be  deferred  for  at  least  one 
more  year,  so  that  the  present  Act  may  be 
studied  further  and  a  better  evaluation  of 
Its  application  made.  A  supplemental  repwrt 
will  be  submitted  prior  to  March  26,  1968." 

The  "supplemental"  report  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Questions  raised  by  Ralph 
Nader,  the  consumer  protection  and  automo- 
bile safety  crusader,  on  March  25,  1963,  led  to 
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a    "careful    review"    of    the    Capitol-bound 
report. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  prepared  a  draft  copy 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  as  a  substitute  for  the  report. 
The  proposals  didn't  meet  with  White  House 
approval  and  President  Johnson  has  had 
the  measure  rewritten  to  make  It  more  effec- 
tive. The  President's  bill  was  Introduced  in 
Congress  in  September  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Nader  had  charged  that  thousands 
of  American  coal  miners  faced  unnecessary 
risks  because  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  the 
"captive"  of  the  coal  Industry  in  drafting 
mine  safety  regulations. 

The  1967  report  to  Congress,  listed  the 
possible  changes  In  the  Act  "In  the  order  of 
their  probability  of  reducing  mine  accidents 
and  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  federal 
inspection  service." 

The  first  proposal  was  for  extension  of 
mandatory  roof  support  requirements  to  In- 
clude "working  faces  where  the  majority 
of  workers  are  injured  by  falls  of  roof,  face, 
or  ribs  and  where  disaster  potential  is  virtu- 
ally always  possible."  , 

Delay  was  recommended  for  the  next  two 
proposals.  They  concerned  the  deletion  of 
the  "grandfather  clauses"  from  provisions 
governing  use  of  electrical  equipment,  thus 
making  use  of  permissible  equipment  manda- 
tory In  gassy  mines  and  an  increase  in  the 
quality  of  air  In  all  mines. 

With  respect  to  <he  latter  proposal,  the 
repwrt  said,  "These  requirements  should 
greatly  reduce  gas  Ignitions,  which  all  too 
frequently  become  explosions." 

Action  was  suggested  on  the  next  three 
proposals.  They  would: 

1.  Require  some  means  of  directing  the 
ventilation  current  from  the  last  crosscut 
to  the  working  face  where  gas  is  almost  fre- 
quently liberated  and  where  ignitions  occur 
with  alarming  frequency. 

2.  Require  that  each  mechanized  section  of 
a  gassy  mine  be  ventilated  by  a  separate  split 
intake  of  air. 

3.  Require  that  idle  or  abandoned  sections 
be  Inspected  for  gas  and  other  hazards  be- 
fore men  enter  or  work  therein. 

No  action  was  taken  to  amend  the  law  in 
1967  or  1968  with  respect  to  the  four  points 
listed"  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  the 
March  1967  report  to  Congress. 

The  remaining  14  points  on  which  the  re- 
port said  action  could  be  delayed  until  1968 
included : 

Rescinding  the  provision  that  air  from  un- 
sealed abandoned  areas  may  be  used  to  venti- 
late active  face  areas. 

Rescinding  the  provision  that  air  that  has 
passed  through  an  abandoned  panel  which  is 
inaccessible  for  inspection  or  air  that  has 
been  used  to  ventilate  a  pillar  line  may  be 
used  to  ventilate  an  active  face  area. 

Require  that  only  permissible  explosives 
or  permissible  blasting  devices  be  used  under- 
ground m  mines  and  that  these  be  used  in  a 
permissible  manner. 

Require  that  gas  tests  be  made  before  and 
after  the  firing  of  each  shot  or  group  of 
shots  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  gas  being 
ignited  by  blasting. 

Require  at  least  two  separate  and  distinct 
travelable  escapeways  from  each  working  sec- 
tion of  a  mine. 

Require  that  only  fire-resistant  hydraulic 
fluids  be  used  In  the  hydraulic  systems  of 
underground  equipment. 

Require  that  deluge-type  water  sprays  with 
temperature  actuators,  or  equally  effective 
devices,  be  installed  at  belt-conveyor  drives 
to  combat  fire. 

Require  that  electrical  equipment  be  kept 
free  of  accumulations  of  oil,  grease,  and  fine 
coal  to  minimize  the  fire  hazard. 

Require  that  precautions  necessary  for  the 
safe  use  of  belt  conveyors  to  transport  men  be 
mandatory. 

Clarify  the  requirements  for  collecting  air 
samples  in  order  to  classify  a  mine  as  gassy. 
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Extend  •uthorlty  to  duly  authortoad  rapra- 
■enUUTM  of  the  Bure»u  of  Ulnes  to  umul 
imminent-danger  cloeure  order*  to  eUinln*te 
the  time  and  expenM  now  incurred  by  Uck  of 
•uch  authority. 

Modify  the  cooperative  Bureau-State  Plan 
inspection  system  which  wastes  time.  In- 
creases the  expense  of  Inspecting  mines,  and 
has  not  been  widely  accepted  by  the  major 
coal-producing  states. 

Revise  Section  106  to  require  mine  oper- 
ators to  report  the  man  hours  worked  in 
order  that  Injury  sUtlstlcs  may  be  calcu- 
lated properly  and  thus  be  more  meaningful. 
Revise  SecUon  a08(g)(4)  to  permit  the 
use  of  plastic  or  equivalent  containers  (for 
oU  and  grease)  which  might  be  better  than 
metal,  but  which  were  not  available  when 
the  Act  was  passed. 

Although  the  19«7  report  suggested  a  year's 
delay  on  the  "grandfather  clause"  secUon, 
Page  7  of  the  document  had  this  to  say  on 
the  subject: 

"The  "grandfather  clause"  In  the  law  since 
1953  have  permitted  the  continued  use  of 
noaperaUaalble  equipment,  thereby  giving 
tha^wnoTJUi  opportunity  to  wear  out  equip- 
ment which  he  owned  However.  15  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  TlUe  II  of 
the  Act.  which  would  indicate  that  the  equip- 
ment may  never  wear  out  because  all  the 
parts  of  an  entire  machine  may  have  been 
replaced  during  this  period.  However,  the 
same  serial  number  Is  retained,  and  such 
procedure  could  be  continued  ad  Inflnltum. 
Hence,  the  safety  afforded  by  permissible 
equipment  might  never  be  realized  In  certain 
mines.'" 

The  tragedy  that  occurred  at  Farmlngton 
at  5:30  a.m.  Nov.  20  has  served  as  a  catalyst 
to  generate  a  revived  Interest  In  mine  safety. 
On  Nov.  29.  the  day  that  Farmlngton  No.  9 
mine  was  sealed  with  78  miners  underground. 
Secretary  UdaU  announced  that  a  conference 
"to  make  coal  mining  safe  "  would  be  held 
in  Washington  on  Dec.   12. 

•The  people  of  this  country  no  longer  will 
accept  the  disgraceful  health  and  safety  rec- 
ord that  has  characterized  this  major  In- 
dustry." Secretary  Udall  said  as  he  opened  the 
Washington  conference. 

Continuing,  he  said,  ""We  consider  ourselves 
:in  enlightened  people.  Ours  la  an  affluent 
society,  technologically  as  advanced  as  any 
on  earth.  Yet  we  have  accepted,  even  con- 
doned, an  attitude  of  fatalism  that  belongs 
to  an  age  darker  than  the  deepest  recess  of 
any  coal  mine.  At  every  level  of  responsibil- 
ity, from  the  individual  miner  to  the  highest 
councils  of  government,  we  have  looked  with 
horror  on  the  spectres  of  death  and  disease 
that  haunt  our  mines.  Then  we  have  shrugged 
our  shoulders  and  said  to  ourselves:  "Well, 
coal  mining  Is  an  Inherently  hazardous  biisl- 
ness.'  or  It's  too  bad  of  course,  but  as  long 
as  coal  la  mined  men  inevitably  wlU  die 
underground." 

"'We  no  longer  can  continue  on  this  path. 
We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  harsh  reality 
in  the  hope  that  It  will  go  away.  More  im- 
portant, we  all  must  face  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities. Management  must  realize  that  It  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  health  and 
safety  in  our  coal  mines,  assisted  in  no  small 
measure  by  the  men  working  in  the  mines. 
The  Federal  Government  can  establish  the 
standards  and  assist  In  the  process  through 
Inspections  and  training,  but.  in  the  last 
analysis,  management  and  labor  must  see  to 
It  that  good  safety  practices  are  observed." 
Secretary  Udall  said. 

Since  the  disaster  at  Farmlngton.  Secre- 
tary Udall  said  his  suff  has  been  striving  to 
answer  the  question:  "What  can  be  done  to 
(guarantee  a  safe  and  healthful  working  en- 
vironment to  the  men  who  mine  our  cool?"* 
Approaches  to  the  question  were  along 
three  principal  lines.  First,  the  department 
sought  to  determine  whether  it  was  doing 
everything  possible  under  present  law.  Sec- 
ond, the  department  closely  scrutinized  the 
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strong  mine  health  and  safety  measure  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  last  September 
to  see  what  further  refinements  are  possible. 


February  5,  1969 
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(By  Ray  Martin) 
Before  unveiling  the  teat  of  the  proi>osed 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
19«9  at  the  Washington  conference  "to  make 
coal  mining  safe. "  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  commented  on  Bureau  of  Mlnss  ncUr- 
ity  under  the  existing  law. 

"Regrettably,"  Secretary  Udall  said.  "I 
must  report  that  we  have  found  that  ths 
Bureau  could  have  done  more  than  It  has 
done." 

ElaboraUng.  he  said,  ""The  Bureau  tradi- 
tionally has  sought  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  our  coal  mine  safety  laws  by  encouraging 
the  cooperation  of  mine  operators  and  work- 
ers. Federal  Inspectors  have  brought  their 
enforcement  powers  into  play  only  on  a  lim- 
ited ba«U,  relying  in  the  main  on  attempts 
to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
law's  provisions. 

••"ThU  approach,  which  perhaps  reUed  too 
heavily  on  persuasion,  was  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  Bureaus  experience  during  a  decade 
of  operation  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  In- 
spection Act  of  1941.  which  endowed  the 
Governments  coal  mine  Inspectors  with  ad- 
visory powers  only.  Moreover,  the  Bureau's 
experience  over  more  than  a  quarter  century 
has  shown  clearly  that  the  willingness  of 
both  management  and  labor  to  accept  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  safety  varies  mark- 
edly from  one  mine  to  another. 

"It  Is  clear  now  that  persuasion  alone  can- 
not do  the  Job,""  the  secretary  said. 

Secretary  Udall  then  reviewed  six  new  di- 
rectives designed  to  strengthen  inspection 
under  the  existing  law  that  were  Issued  by 
Bureau  of  Mines  Director  John  0"Leary. 

These  new  orders,  among  other  Items,  call 
for  the  Issuance  of  violation  notices  for 
every  violation  found  by  Inspectors  and 
eliminate  the  practice  of  telephoning  mines 
a  day  prior  to  Inspection  to  determine  If 
the  mine  will  be  operating  Also  outlawed  by 
the  0"Leary  directives  Is  the  pracUce  of  let- 
ting representatives  of  management  and 
labor  ""edit"  reports  on  mine  disaster  prior 
to  their  release  to  the  public. 

It  was  In  1952.  the  secretary  pointed  out, 
42  years  after  the  public  outcry  at  the  wanton 
sacrifice  of  human  life  In  the  underground 
coal  mine  Industry  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  lu  first  timorous  and  hesitant 
step  away  from  voluntarism  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  major  mine  disasters. 

"The  hesitant,  indeed  the  almost  apolo- 
getic, manner  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entered  the  field  of  enforcing  mine 
safety  standards  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  1952  Act  was  designed  to  control  the 
occurrence  of  major  disasters  only — those 
which  as  the  the  legislative  history  observes, 
take  the  lives  of  five  or  more  miner*  in  a 
single  accident."  SecreUry  UdaU  said. 

Continuing,  he  said.  "The  non-disaster 
type  of  safety  as  well  as  the  entire  field  of 
health  were  not  only  not  covered;  the  In- 
tention to  do  so  was  expressly  disavowed! 
And  this.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  major 
disasters  even  then  accounted  for  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  In  under- 
ground coal  mining. 

"The  causes  of  90  per  cent  of  the  fatalities 
In  coal  mining  as  well  as  the  entire  field  of 
health  were  left  where  Congress  found  them 
in  1952 — outalde  the  scope  of  the  federal 
law."  Secretary  Udall  said. 

He  said  nothing  more  graphically  Illus- 
trate* the  limited  nature  of  federal  concern 
with  mine  safety  under  the  present  law  than 
the  example  cited  by  the  House  committee 
reporting  out  the  1952  leglslaUon— that  of 
""permissible  equipment." 
"The   only   concern    that   the   Bureau   of 


Mines  was  to  have  with  'perxnlsslbls  equip- 
ment' was  to  determine  whetbw  Its  design, 
oonstmctlon,  and  operation  were  such  that 
it  would  not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a 
mlns  fir*.  The  committee  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  leglslaUon  It  was  reporting  out  did 
not  require  the  equipment  to  be  designed  op 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  operator  or  the  men  working 
around  the  equipment.  The  Federal  law.  the 
committee  underscored  would  not  protect 
the  operator  or  the  men  from,  and  these  are 
direct  quotes,  "the  lack  of.  or  Inadequacy  of, 
guards  or  protective  flevlces',"'  Secretary 
Udall  said. 

As  he  Introduced  the  department's  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  nearly  300  people  In 
the  Interior  Department  auditorium  on  Dec. 
12,  Secretary  Udall  said.  ""We  would  like  your 
views  on  how  It  can  be  Improved,  recognizing 
that  we  still  have  time  before  Congress  con- 
venes and  before  we  must  finalize  it  for  the 
91st  Congress." 

In  lU  "declaration  of  purpose."  the  pro- 
posed law  states.  In  part.  "That  the  oper- 
ators of  such  mines  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  prevent  the  existence  of  un- 
safe and  unhealthful  conditions  and  prac- 
tices In  such  mines  with  the  assistance  of 
persons  working  in  such  mines." 

The  proposed  law,  according  to  the  sec- 
retary, would  replace  the  1952  Act  and  "'pro- 
vide a  fiexlblllty  of  response  that  Is  urgently 
needed  as  the  technology  of  coal  extraction 
changes  and  new  mining  hazards  appear." 

As  far  back  as  1938.  with  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
Congress  recognized  the  necessity  for  fiexl- 
blllty of  response.  That  Act  gave  the  agency 
responsible  for  lU  administration  freedom  to 
develop  and  promulgate  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  and  revise  old  ones  as 
the  need  Is  apparent. 

The  need  for  such  fiexlblUty  In  an  age  of 
rapid  technological  change  has  been  ac- 
knowledged time  and  again  by  Congress  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  In  such  leglslaUon  as 
the  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958,  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1968.  the  NaUonal  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Act  of  1966.  the  Federal  Metal  and 
NonmetalUc  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1967.  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  and  the  Radla- 
Uon  Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968. 

Pending  formulation  of  new  standards,  the 
department's  proposed  law  provides  for  con- 
tinuing on  an  Interim  basis,  with  some  Im- 
provements and  addlUons.  the  safety  stand- 
ards for  underground  coal  mines  that  are 
now  In  the  existing  law.  These  Interim  stand- 
ards would  remain  in  effect  until  changed 
by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Seven  secUons  of  the  proposed  law  would 
take  effect  90  days  after  lu  passage  by  Con- 
gress and  the  remainder  would  become  ef- 
fective upon  adoption.  This  means,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  15 
months  to  prepare  safety  standards  for  sur- 
face coal  mines  and  no  specific  Ume  In  which 
to  chart  new  standards  for  the  underground 
mines. 

In  the  development  of  such  standards,  the 
secretary  Is  obligated  to  consult  with  other 
interested  federal  agencies.  represenUUves 
of  the  States  and  coal  mine  operators  and 
workers. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  proposal  is 
that  It  would,  IM"  the  first  time  promulgate 
an  Interim  health  standard  for  underground 
coal  n:lnee.  The  standard  was  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  published  a  week  ago.  It  requires 
that  all  mines  must  reduce  resplrable  dust 
concentraUons  at  the  acUve  working  places 
to  achieve  as  soon  as  technically  feasible  an 
Interim  mandatory  health  standard  of  three 
milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 
"The  Interior  Department  would  publish  the 
compliance  schedule  In  the  Federal  Register 
60  days  after  enactment  of  the  new  law. 
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Secretary  Udall  said,  "It  U  our  present 
thinking  that  the  first  step  In  the  schedule 
would  be  to  require  that  all  mines  meet  a 
standard  of  4.5  milligrams  of  resplrable  dust 
per  cubic  meter  of  air  not  later  than  one 
year  after  enactment." 

■nje  proposed  law  would  extend  the  secre- 
tary's health  and  safety  responslblllUes  to 
surface  coal  mines,  such  as  strip  and  auger 
mines,  which  now  supply  well  over  a  third 
of  our  domesUc  coal  production  and  account 
for  roughly  12  per  cent  of  the  fatel  and 
nonfatal  Injuries  In  the  coal  mining  Industry. 
A  major  thrust  of  the  proposal  Is  In  the 
provisions  It  makes  for  coping  with  the 
causes  of  the  many  fatal  and  nonfatal  In- 
juries that  are  In  the  accident  category,  re- 
sulUng  mainly  from  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  management  or  labor. 

According  to  Bureau  of  Mines  preliminary 
figures  for  this  year,  203  of  the  290  fatallUes 
recorded  were  in  the  ""accident"  rather  than 
the  "'disaster"  category. 

The  proposal  would  Incorporate  several 
other  Improvements  on  the  existing  law.  It 
would : 

Authorize  Inspections  and  InveetlgaUona 
of  coal  mines  for  various  purposes.  Including 
development  and  promulgation  and  enforce- 
ment of  mandatory  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Authorize  the  appointment  of  advisory 
committees  to  assist  the  secretary  In  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities. 

Provide  for  the  Issuance  of  withdrawal 
orders  by  the  Inspector  in  cases  of  Imminent 
danger.  The  latter  means  the  existence  of 
conditions  or  practices,  In  coal  mines  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  before  such  con- 
ditions or  practices  can  be  abated,  such  as  a 
roof  fall.  (The  present  law  limits  authority 
m  this  respect  to  mine  explosions,  mine  fires, 
mine  Inundation,  or  man-trip  and  man-hoist 
accidents,  the  so-called  major  disaster  type 
conditions.) 

Require  the  Inspector  to  Issue  notices  In 
all  cases  of  violations  of  the  mandatory 
standards  which  would  not  result  In  an  im- 
minent danger.  Failure  to  comply  could  re- 
sult In  the  Issuance  of  a  withdrawal  order. 
Provide  that  all  withdrawal  orders  would 
remain  In  effect  until  modified  or  terminated 
by  the  Inspector. 
Provide  Injunctive  relief. 
Provide  for  the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $500  or  more  than  $10,000 
on  the  operator  of  a  coal  mine  In  which  a 
violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  occur*.  Each  violation  Is  a  separate 
offense.  The  penalty  may  be  compromised  by 
the  secretary,  but  the  findings  must  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register. 

Provide  for  the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $25  and  not  more  than  $500 
on  persons  who  work  In  the  coal  mine  and 
who  themselves  violate  the  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard. 

Provides  that  whoever  knowingly  violates 
or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  under  the  Act  shall,  upon  conviction. 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both.  A  second  conviction  would 
bring  a  fine  up  to  $10,000.  a  year  In  Jail,  or 
both. 

Remove  the  differences  In  standards  as 
between  gassy  and  non-gassy  mines.  All 
mines  would  be  subject  to  same  standards. 
Require  a  roof  control  plan  approved  by 
the  secretary  for  the  face  and  other  active 
working  places  as  well  as  the  travelways  and 
roadways. 

Require  pre-shlft  examinations  at  all 
mines. 

Require  examinations  for  methane  In  face 
worklng»«of  mines  where  electrically  driven 
equipment  Is  operated  at  least  every  20 
minutes. 

Require  that  all  electric  face  equipment 
In  a  coal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and  be 
maintained  In  a  permissible  condition.  Mine- 
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by-mlne  exceptions  where  nonpermlsslble 
equipment  Is  In  use  and  replacement  equip- 
ment Is  not  available  can  be  authorized  by 
the  secretary. 

Require  accurate  and  up-to-date  maps 
showing  all  active  workings,  all  worked  out 
and  abandoned  areas,  elevations,  escapeways, 
adjacent  mine  workings,  mines  above  and 
below,  water  pools  above,  and  oil  and  gas 
wells  In  such  mine. 

Require  at  least  two  separate  and  distinct 
travelable  passageways  clearly  marked  as 
escapeways  which  shall  be  maintained  In 
safe  condition. 

In  concluding  his  remarks.  Secretary  Udall 
said.  "I  understand  that  not  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  Farmlngton  tragedy  there  stands 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  16  miners 
who  died  more  than  14  years  ago  as  the 
result  of  an  explosion  In  the  same  mine  that 
now  has  claimed  the  lives  of  78  others.  Doubt- 
less another  monument  will  one  day  be 
dedicated  to  these  latest  victims  of  coal  min- 
ing. 

•We  who  are  meeting  here  today,  have  an 
opportunity  to  build  another  kind  of  monu- 
ment— a  monument  to  the  living,  which  can 
be  more  durable  than  any  that  Is  made  of 
stone.  To  build  that  monument  we  must  be 
determined  and  united  In  our  purpose  and 
constant  In  our  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
humanity."  the  secretary  added. 

Following  Two  Mine  Disasters:    Linsky's 

Htpothesis  Predicts  Prompt  and  Sweep- 
ing Action 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

When  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  announced  his  one-day  conference  "to 
make  coal  mining  safe"  he  said.  "I  believe  it 
essential  now  to  examine  the  lull  range  of 
federal  and  state  programs  for  protection  of 
miners  and  to  reevaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
discharge  of  responsibilities  by  government, 
management  and  labor.  Views  of  all  Informed 
persons  who  share  my  concern  should  be 
made  known." 

Eight  college  and  university  educators  at- 
tended the  Dec.  12  conference  In  Washington, 
Including  two  from  West  Virginia  University. 

"My  attendance  here  is  for  the  College  of 
Engineering  of  WVU,"  said  Benjamin  Llnsky. 
who  ended  the  parade  of  witnesses  before 
Secretary  Udall  and  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard 
Wlrtz. 

"I  am  not  a  mine  specialist,  but  have  been 
a  flammable  gas  and  dust  explosion  specialist 
and  safety  engineer.  Because  I  have  been  and 
am  now  an  air  pollution  control  engineering 
specialist  and  control  program  administrator, 
it  was  thought  probable  that  this  broad  en- 
vironmental engineering  background  might 
bring  to  light  some  fresh  approach  that  could 
be  explored  with  people  and  groups  who  are 
skilled  m  mining,"  said  Professor  Unsky. 

Continuing,  he  said,  ""Two  such  Ideas  have 
come  to  mind  so  far.  One  of  them  may  be 
useful  to  you  right  now. 

"'It  takes  two  similar  disasters  within  the 
memory  of  living  public  leaders  to  bring 
about  expensive  or  otherwise  troublesome 
legislated  changes  for  the  public  environ- 
ment." the  WVU  professor  said. 

This  fifth  hypothesis  of  seml-soclal 
physics,  he  said,  rose  out  of  the  Study  Club 
fixe  In  Detroit  followed  by  the  Coconut 
Grove  fire  in  Boston  and  the  Meuse  Valley, 
Belgium,  smog  followed  by  the  Donora,  Pa., 
smog.  The  two  London  smog  disasters  within 
the  1950s  led  to  similar  action  there. 

"Now,  the  Hominy  Palls  disaster  followed 
by  the  Farmlngton  disaster  seems  to  pro- 
vide another  such  example,"  Professor  Lln- 
sky said. 

Fortunately,  when  these  events  occur  In 
pairs,  even  though  the  first  one  Is  shrugged 
off  as  being  an  "'unusual "  combination  ("one 
In  100  million"),  the  second  one  cannot  be 
shrugged  away  by  conscientious  leaders,  the 
professor  pointed  out. 

""Also,  fortunately,  when  the  catastrophic 
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legislation  and  administrative  programs  are 
brought  Into  being,  the  enUre  subject  «u-©a 
Is  moved  In  on.  Thus  I  would  expect  new 
and  reinforced  nation-wide  fire  safety,  me- 
chanical safety,  and  occupational  disease 
laws  and  progrcuns,  not  Just  for  coal  miners, 
during  the  next  year,"  said  Professor  Llnsky. 
The  approach  taken  by  Dean  Charles  T. 
Holland  of  WVU's  School  of  Mines  was  some- 
what different  than  that  of  other  educators. 
Leaving  early  because  of  other  commit- 
ments. Dean  Holland's  prepared  remarks 
were  read  by  George  E.  Evans  Jr.  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Association. 

"This  meeting  is  being  held  primarily  be- 
cause we  have  been  rudely  Jolted  recently  by 
a  serious  mine  explosion.  As  the  matter 
stands  right  now,  we  do  not  even  know  what 
led  to  this  explosion.  It  may  not  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  our  laws,  or  Inspectors, 
or  the  matters  that  we  will  consider  here." 
the  dean's  text  said. 

Continuing,  he  said,  "Mining  is  a  hazard- 
ous occupation,  and  additional  attention 
should  have  been  given  to  mine  safety  years 
ago.  Doubtlessly  suggestions  will  be  made 
today  for  Increased  legislation,  stricter  legis- 
lation, for  more  research,  and  possibly  deeper 
research  Into  mine  safety,  lor  more  Inspec- 
tors, and  stricter  inspection,  and  more  fre- 
quent Inspections.  All  of  these  things,  un- 
doubtedly can  contribute  to  mine  safety  and 
all,  especially  those  pertaining  to  research 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 

•We  have  piled  feder.Tl  mine  inspectors 
on  top  of  slate  inspectors,  and  then  we 
have  increased  the  number  of  both;  and  yet 
these  disastrous  accidents  continue  to  occur. 
Evidently,  our  research  findings  are  not  being 
applied,  or  not  applied  in  the  right  way.  Our 
laws  are  not  being  properly  interpreted,  or 
not  being  applied  with  the  maximum  bene- 
fit; and  our  Inspections  are  not  reaching  the 
core  of  the  matter.  So  It  would  seem  that 
something  beyond  more  legislation,  spending 
more  money  on  research,  and  additional  In- 
spectors Is  needed,"  Dean  Holland  said. 

The  WVU  dean  said  that  part  of  the  "some- 
thing that  is  lacking"  is  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  properly  trained  men  to  supervise  the 
mines,  to  engineer  them,  to  inspect  them, 
and  to  carry  out  safety  provisions  provided  by 
mining  laws.  He  said  there  were  two  reasons 
for  this  situation. 

"Since  1953,  an  Insufficient  number  of 
young  men  have  the  requisite  training 
entering  the  mining  industry  have  been 
available  to  provide  the  personnel  for  the 
engineers,  managers,  general  managers,  exec- 
utives, superintendents,  and  mine  foremen 
In  our  coal  mines,  and  other  mines."  the 
dean  said. 

He  noted  there  were  about  100  graduates 
a  year  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  hard-rock 
mining,  non-metallic  and  coal  mining  Indus- 
tries.' 

•The  second  fact  that  has  helped  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  men  qualified  to  take 
on  the  advanced  training  needed  to  look 
after  our  safety  requirements  Is  that  since 
1950  panels  of  unemployed  men  have  existed 
at  our  mines,  and  as  a  result  comparatively 
few  high  school  graduates  have  been  em- 
ployed, especially  the  better  trained  and 
more  capable  high  school  graduates,  during 
that  period  In  the  mines.  Hence,  the  mining 
industry  has  been  operating  extensively 
throughout  the  country  seriously  under- 
manned insofar  as  technical  and  scientifi- 
cally trained  personnel  are  concerned."  Dean 
Holland  said. 

"Until  this  situation  is  remedied,  piling 
more  laws  on  our  present  laws,  or  increasing 
the  research  over  our  present  research  effort 
is  not  going  to  be  very  effective.  Insofar  as 
additional  properly  qualified  Inspectors  are 
concerned,  we  can  only  get  them  by  robbing 
segments  cf  the  industry  which  need  them 
for  safety  reasons  more  urgently  than  the 
Inspection  force  does."  he  said. 
Dean  Holland  caUed  for  the  initiation  of 
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%  progrftm  Omkga^A  to  kttnet  more  TOiinc 
men  to  tb«  mlnlnc  Industry  and  b«no*  %nU- 
able  for  coU«sUt*  tnOnlnf .  ^ 

-It  U  uMlMB  to  expect  the  aeboole  to  set 
out  and  hunt  them  up.  We  do  not  heve  the 
money  to  do  It.  nor  do  we  heve  the  staff. 
Thl»  U  a  Job  that  will  have  to  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  etate  govern- 
ment, and  the  mining  induetry  acting  In 
unison."  the  dean  said. 

ConUnulng.  he  said.  "The  second  thing  Is. 
now  that  the  panel  of  unemployed  has  been 
pretty  well  dlselpeted,  we  should  be  encour- 
aging the  better  qualified  high  school  stu- 
denu  who  do  not  go  Into  our  colleges  for 
engineering  training  and  managerial  train- 
ing to  accept  positions  in  the  coal  Industry: 
and  third  to  provide  a  means  of  training  for 
them  at  the  mines  or  close  to  the  mines  that 
will  give  them  the  technical  education  neces- 
sary for  them  to  rise  to  the  positions  of  say 
general  mine  foreman  even  superintendent. 
Such  training  can  be  gotten  through  exten- 
sion prxjgrams.  or  through  community  col- 
leges, or  even  by  correspondence  schooU. 
These  young  men  who  come  to  us  from 
high  schools  who  have  the  ability  to  take 
on  training- of  thU  kind,  should  be  encour- 
aged In  every  way  poeslble  by  the  manage- 
ment to  do  so."  

Dean  Holland  observed  that  WVTT  has  an 
estenslon  program  that  operates  better  than 
most  states.  Some  sUtes.  he  said,  do  not 
have  anything  of  this  nature.  He  said  that 
money  for  extenilon  training  could  be  ob- 
Ulned  from  state  legislators,  or  the  industry 
Itself  might  put  up  the  money  to  carry  on 
the  training. 

"The  training  need  not  be  concerned  en- 
tirely with  mining  subjecu.  certainly  good 
mechanics  and  good  electricians  are  Just  as 
essential  to  mine  safety  as  are  good  mine 
foremen,  good  assistant  foremen,  and  good 
safety  people.  Without  top-notch  mainten- 
ance, safety  Is  largely  a  hollow  word. 

"It  Is  Important,"  Dean  Holland  stressed." 
to  urge  that  this  work  be  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  mining  people  who  under- 
stand the  situation,  and  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Industry  at  heart. 

"The  program  should  not  be  supervised  by 
general  extension  people  or  others  who  have 
little  or  no  sympathy  for  the  mines:  nor 
should  such  people  be  In  a  poeltlon  so  that 
they  can  control  the  programs.  This  type 
of  training  should  be  under  the  strict  con- 
trol of  mining  people. '   Dean  Holland  said. 

Concluding  his  prepared  remarks  at  the 
Washington  conference.  Dean  Holland  said, 
"If  the  suggestions  above  are  followed,  we 
can  do  a  lot  In  comparatively  short  time  to 
Improve  our  situation  insofar  as  the  supply 
for  qualified  properly  trained  men  are  con- 
cerned to  apply  the  things  that  we  know 
win  make  for  safe  mining.  If  these  are  not 
done,  more  research,  more  laws,  and  more 
Inspection  Is  largely  going  to  be  wasted." 

PBNNSTLVANIAN  TELU  HKAKIltC  Wkathxb 

AiTXCTS  Coal  Mikks 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

The  march  of  science  and  technology  has 
been  under  way  .n  the  coal  industry  as  in 
other  sectors  of  the  national  economy,  with 
the  result  that  the  average  mmer  now  ex- 
tracts six  times  as  much  coal  In  a  day  as 
his  father  did  20  years  ago. 

Tet  today's  144.000  miners  are  no  safer 
underground  than  were  their  predecessors. 
The  toll  of  death  and  disability — higher  In 
coal  mining  than  39  other  major  Industries — 
varies  little  from  year  to  year.  Olven  the  fact 
that  the  coal  Industry  Is  making  money,  one 
Is  Impelled  to  wonder  why. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  I  would  have  to  attribute 
this  failure  along  with  many  others  in  our 
nation  to  lack  of  sense  for  priorities  In  our 
national  affairs."  was  the  way  Dean  O.  U 
Hosier  put  it  la  Washington  on  Deo.  IS  at 
the  conference  "to  make  minim  sale.'* 
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The  dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Bdenoee  at  Pennsylvania  Bute  Unl- 
veralty  otm  ted  that  we  spend  bllUona  of  dol- 
lars In  glamour  a.eas  to  apply  technology  and 
"to  assure  the  safety  of  astronauts  and  clerks 
In  the  Pentagon." 

He  said  we  have  spent  similar  billions  for 
the  deTelopment  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful uses  with  all  of  the  attendant  safety  re- 
search and  education  and  then  poeed  the 
question  of  how  many  billions  have  been 
spent  for  research  to  Improve  the  efflclency 
and  safety  o(  mining  operations  "which  are 
a  primary  source  of  the  wealth  of  our  nation 
and  which  employs  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people." 

Dean  Hoeler  told  the  audience  In  the  In- 
terior Department  auditorium  that  "one  by 
one.  the  Departments  of  Mining  at  Lehigh 
University.  Carnegie  Tech..  Ohio  SUte  Uni- 
versity, Illinois  and  Lafayette  have  closed 
down  and  the  programs  at  the  Universities 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Kentucky  are  In  Jeopardy 
due  to  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  either 
Government  or  Industry  in  preserving  an 
educational  structure  to  promote  education 
and  research  In  mining  and  mineral  engineer- 
ing fields  absolutely  vital  to  the  survival  of 
our  nation  In  peace  or  In  war." 

He  said  the  research  the  academic  com- 
munity has  done  has  offen  been  peripheral  to 
the  real  problems  of  mine  safety  because 
money  was  not  available  to  attack  them. 

The  dean  cited  the  problems  his  state  was 
having  In  obtaining  funds  for  tralnlx>g  pro- 
grams which  would  lead  to  an  associate  de- 
gree In  mining  technology. 

"My  first  discouragement  with  mine  safety 
measures  came  20  years  ago  when  I  con- 
ducted and  published  a  study  clearly  demon- 
strating a  caxise  and  effect  relationship  be- 
tween weather  changes  and  the  occurrence  of 
dangerous  conditions  In  mines."  Dean  Hosier 
said. 

"Having  noted  that  In  England  a  warning 
system  baaed  on  similar  studies  has  been  In 
effect  for  the  last  15  years.  It  Is  understand- 
able that  I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed 
that  up  until  today  no  such  steps  has  been 
taken  In  the  United  States. 

"Where  Is  there  a  mine  In  which  the  time 
and  space  variations  of  dust  and  methane  are 
known  and  monitored?  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  spot  checks  are  usually  made  that 
are  not  representative  of  any  other  place  In 
the  mine  or  any  other  time  than  when  taken. 
It  Isn't  as  If  we  can't  do  It.  We  simply  do  not 
do  It,"  the  dean  said. 

Concluding  these  remarks.  Dean  Hoeler 
said,  "I  feel  a  great  sense  of  failure  and 
fnistratlon  after  each  disaster  when  I  check 
the  atmoepherlc  pressure  trace  and  realise 
that  on  most  occasions  a  warning  could  have 
been  Issued  In  advance  of  the  occurrence  of 
dangerous  amounts  of  gas  and  dust." 

"PooanouTH"  ATrrrm)!  Huars  Coal 

INDUSTBT 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Although  the  question  of  rapid  tempera- 
ture fluctuations  in  coal  mlnee  was  down- 
graded In  the  wake  of  the  Nov.  20  disaster 
at  Parmlngton  No.  0  mine.  It  is  reported  that 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  for  years  doubled 
and  tripled  safety  precautions  at  Its  coal 
mines  whenever  there  Is  a  sharp  drop  in 
temperatures  during  the  winter  months. 

Dr.  Robert  Stefanko,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mining  at  Penn  State,  told  the 
Washington  conference  that  "coal  mUnlng 
has  become  extremely  complex  with  Its  high 
degree  of  mechanization. 

"While  continuous  nUnlng  may  have  Im- 
proved economic  conditions.  It  has  created 
greater  potential  hazards.  Higher  penetration 
rates  and  a  production  of  more  flnes  con- 
tributes to  greater  methane  liberation,"  he 
said. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Stefanko  said,  '"The 
spark-generating  capability  of  bits  striking 
bard  occlusions  In  the  coal  seam  and  the 
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more  complec  eieetrloal  system  maintenance 
create  potential  ignition  haaards.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bulk  of  the  maffhine  makes 
effective  face  ventilation  more  difficult.  Fi- 
nally, mining  is  proceeding  to  greater  depth 
which  generally  means  more  gassy  condi- 
tions." 

After  citing  a  decline  In  attendance  at 
continuing  education  courses  In  mining  sub- 
jects and  the  shortage  of  college-level  stu- 
dents pursuing  mining  careers.  Dr.  Stefanko 
posed  the  question  of  how  the  Industry  got 
Into  Its  present  plight.  Answering  It.  he 
said: 

"Certainly  the  economic  situation  until 
recently  was  not  bright.  During  the  lOSOs 
the  market  and  subsequent  production  of 
coal  shrank  markedly.  Mines  were  shut  down 
a.ad  unemployment  was  rampant.  Companies 
were  reduced  to  "poor-mouthing*  In  order  ^ 
to  receive  tax  and  other  concessions.  , 

"As  President  John  Corcoran  of  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.  recently  said,  the  Industry 
did  such  a  good  Job  of  downratlng  Itself  that 
now  It  cannot  attract  the  people  that  a 
vigorous  Industry  demands. 

"An  Industry  cannot  ha/e  two  Images:  a 
black  one  to  wring  concessions  from  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  bright  one  to  attract  talent 
for  the  Industry. 

"The  Industry  spends  less  money  for  re- 
search than  any  other — a  tiny  fraction  of  1 
per  cent  of  Its  sales.  Its  answer  generally  is 
to  let  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  do  it — and  how 
well  does  the  Industry  support  education  and 
training? 

"Scholarships  for  mining  engineering  are 
practically  non-existent,"  Dr  Stefanko  said. 
"An  Industry  with  such  policies  toward  edu- 
cation and  research  could  not  help  but  ar- 
rive at  Its  present  deplorable  position." 

Dr.  Stefanko  concluded:  'Too  long  have 
shoulders  been  shrugged  and  dangerous  prac- 
tices accepted  as  Inherent  In  the  Industry. 
Not  enough  has  been  done  to  Improve  safety. 
Instead  of  trying  to  assess  blame,  construc- 
tive programs  should  be  adopted  to  eliminate 
today's  safety  problems." 

Dr.  John  J.  Reed  of  the  Department  of 
Mining  Engineering.  Colorado  School  of  Min- 
ing, said,  "Instrumentation  Is  available.  In 
rudimentary  form,  to  warn  of  Impending 
rock  falls  underground,  but  It  Is  used  more 
In  construction  than  In  mining.  Research 
can  develop  more  such  warning  systems  If 
funds  and  personnel  are  made  available,  and 
education  can  assist  those  working  under- 
ground to  utilize  such  new  tools  to  prevent 
accidents. 

"Adequate  state  departments  of  mines  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  for  lack 
of  Interest,  funds,  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions for  technical  personnel.  Tet  mining 
in  one  form  or  another  is  a  basic  Industry 
in  every  state,"  Dr.  Reed  said. 

"Many  of  the  coal  companies  carry  out 
their  mine  development  plans  under  the  di- 
rection of  someone  other  than  a  mining 
engineer,"  said  Dr.  George  Richard  HIU, 
dean.  College  of  Mines  and  Mineral  In- 
dustries, University  of  Utah. 

"In  the  concern  for  minimizing  the  costs 
of  coal  production,  those  responsible  for  the 
development  may  overlook  engineering  safe- 
ty features  due  to  their  lack  of  compre- 
hensive engineering  tra|nlng."  the  dean  ob- 
served. 

Continuing,  the  Utah  educator  said,  "Un- 
fortunately as  curricula  In  mining  engineer- 
ing become  more  sophisticated  and  as  pres- 
sures for  cQore  general  education  courses  In- 
crease «lthln  universities,  courses  on  mine 
ventilation  and  safety  practices  have  been 
reduce^!. 

"More  research  should  be  directed  toward 
mine  safety  In  mining  engineering  depart- 
ments of  universities.  The  Input  from  fun- 
damental research  In  related  areas  Is  readily 
available  to  assist  In  the  deeign  of  new 
equipment  for  mine  safety.  The  VS.  Bureau 
of  Mines  should  receive  funds  for  supporting 
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contract  research  with  universities  for  this 
purpose."  Dr.  Hill  said. 

Ernest  M.  Spokes,  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri's  Department  of  Mimng 
and  Petroleum  Engineering,  said  that  "we 
must  be  ready  to  change  our  safety  codes 
to  meet  technological  changes  as  they  ap- 
pear, instead  of  reacting  to  them  several 
years  after  they  have  been  in  effect. 

"New  information  Is  useful  only  when  It 
gets  to  the  proper  people.  We  need  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  safety  at  company  staff 
meetings,  union  meetings,  mining  institutes, 
seminars,  and  conventions  of  professional 
societies.  We  should  have  short  courses  In 
safety  as  part  of  our  continuing  education 
programs  for  engineers  and  executives. 

"It  is  a  truism  that  a  safety  program  re- 
flects the  concern  of  the  highest  company 
officials.  That  concern  can  be  fully  generated 
only  by  those  oflkclals  who  have  been  prop- 
erly educated  la  the  broadest  aspects  of 
safety.  Including  the  costs  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  society,"  the  Missouri  educator  said. 

"Moet  of  the  needed  technology  for  safe 
operation  of  mines  Is  probably  available."  de- 
clared W.  G.  Worcester,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute's  dean  of  engineering.  "It  should 
be  sought  out  and  applied,  with  due  regard 
for  the  social  and  economic  factors  that  dis- 
tinguish the  mining  system  from  the  other 
systems.  The  key  to  this  approach  may  be 
the  deliberate  Involvement  not  only  of  those 
skilled  In  mining,  but  of  people  with  a  broad 
range  of  skills  and  training  In  areas  other 
than  mining,  who  may  be  able  to  suggest 
fresh  approaches  from  a  new  perspective, 
and  who  can  bring  to  the  mining  problem 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  developed  In 
other  flelds." 

Dean  Worcester  called  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  form  "task  forces"  to  Investigate 
all  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  Mannlngton 
mine  disaster;  catalog  the  applicable  re- 
search findings  already  available;  evaluate 
the  research  now  In  progress,  or  In  the  pro- 
posal stage;  solicit  from  all  sources  new 
ideas  and  new  approaches;  land  to  develop 
estimates  of  time  and  cost  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program. 

"In  the  short  term,"  Dean  Worcester  said, 
"It  should  be  poeslble  to  Improve  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  power  and  communications 
systems,  the  control  of  ventilation,  the  In 
situ  rock  properties  and  some  of  the  human 
behavioral  problems  that  lead  to  accidents 
through  carelessness. 

"Longer-range  studies  should  deal  with 
rescue  vehicles  capable  of  operating  under 
extremely  adverse  conditions — even  In  a 
btimlng  mine:  life-support  systems  to  keep 
men  alive  while  a  rescue  Is  effected;  new  com- 
munications techniques,  less  vulnerable  to 
disruption  in  the  event  of  disaster;  remotely- 
controlled  or  automatic  mining  machinery; 
techniques  for  mining  in  a  nonexploslve  at- 
mosphere; techniques  for  the  removal  and 
use  of  methane;  dust  control  or  collection; 
Improve  cutting  machinery;  and  reliability 
studies  of  all  the  components  of  the  mining 
system,"  Dean  Worcester  said. 

On  the  Need  roB  New  Mining  Laws  Senators, 

Representativcs  Have  DiFFsaiNC  Views 
(By  Ray  Martlp) 

"I'm  horrified  at  the  disaster,"  said  George 
Judy,  president  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Op- 
erators Association,  referring  to  the  Nov.  20 
disaster  at  Farmlngton  No.  9  mine  in  Man- 
nlngton. 

"But  let's  not  go  off  half-cocked.  Are  you 
going  to  take  all  the  airplanes  out  of  the  sky 
because  they  crack  up  and  kill  78  people? 
A  submarine  went  down  here  recently  with 
people  aboard,  but  as  far  as  I  know  they 
haven't  shut  down  all  the  submarines,"  Mr, 
Judy  said. 

He  was  objecting  to  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  which  would  give  the 
Secretaa7  of  Interior  tough  new  controls  over 
mine  safety  and  permit  blm  for  the  first  time 
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to  keep  standards  abreast  of  changing  mining 
methods.  The  legislation  was  proposed  prior 
to  the  November  disaster,  but  some  coal  op- 
erators have  seized  on  the  West  Virginia 
tragedy  as  If  it  were  an  Isolated  Incident  and 
the  safety  proposals  a  punitive  response. 

The  coal  industry  may  speak  out  for  or 
against  legislation.  The  President  may  issue 
an  Impafisloned  plea.  The  mine  workers' 
unions  may  take  a  position  on  proposed  laws. 
Some  segments  of  the  general  public  may  be 
heard  from  on  the  matter  at  hand.  It  is  the 
members  of  Congress,  both  House  and  Senate, 
who  must  act  to  change  the  existing  federal 
laws  concerning  coal  mining  safety.  What 
have  they  said? 

Arch  A.  Moore  Jr.,  Governor-elect  and 
member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  West  Virginia's  First  DUtrlct,  which 
Includes  Marion  County — the  scene  of  the 
Nov.  20  tragedy — attended  the  Dec.  12  con- 
ference "to  make  mining  safe"  but  made  no 
public  statements. 

The  state's  Second  District  member  of  the 
House,  Harley  O.  Staggers,  s&ld  that  whenever 
there  Is  a  disaster  of  this  scope,  there  are 
those  who  Immediately  want  to  "pass  a  law." 
Commenting,  in  the  wake  of  last  month's 
disaster.  Representative  Staggers  said,  "No 
one  knows  at  this  point  what  the  facts  are, 
and  we  must  determine  those  facts  before 
rushing  into  the  enactment  of  new  legis- 
lation." 

The  Second  District  congressman  added 
that  "If  there  Is  need  for  additional  legis- 
lation, I  will  support  it." 

On  the  day  of  the  Washington  conference. 
Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  announced  his  intention 
to  Introduce  a  broad-ranging  bill  granting 
tax  credits  to  mining  companies  installing 
miners'  health  protection  equipment  In  their 
mine  facilities. 

The  bill  would  double  the  present  7  per 
cent  tax  credit  allowable  on  new  investments. 
"Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  elimination  of  the  un- 
safe conditions  existing  in  some  mines  which 
take  the  lives  of  miners,  either  through  acci- 
dent or  disease,"  Senator  Byrd  predicted. 

""In  coal  mining,  for  example,  companies 
using  the  bill's  provisions  could  obtain  tax 
benefits  on  the  purchase  of  dust  suppression 
equipment  designed  to  prevent  pnetunoco- 
nlosls  among  miners.  The  purchase  of  respi- 
rators might  similarly  be  covered,"-  the  sena- 
tor said. 

Although  present  for  a  segment  of  the 
Washington  conference.  Senator  Byrd  did  not 
take  an  active  role  in  it. 

Prior  to  the  conference.  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph sent  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  a  four-page  letter.  In  that  letter.  Sen- 
ator Randolph  recalled  that  he  was  one  of 
the  fioor  managers  for  the  May  7,  1941  law 
which  provided  for  advisory  inspection  of 
coal  mines.  He  also  cited  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  1966  law  which  made  the  provisions 
of  the  1952  applicable  to  mines  employing 
less  than  15  miners  underground. 

"I  give  assurance  that  I  will  sponsor  legis- 
lation in  the  91st  Congress  dedicated  to  im- 
provement of  coal  mine  safety  and  federal 
enforcement.  Any  measure  I  may  introduce 
will  be  one  which  I  would  endorse  in  prin- 
ciple, but  probably  not  in  all  of  Its  provi- 
sions and  details.  Such  a  bill,  in  company 
with  those  which  I  presume  will  be  intro- 
duced by  other  senators  and  representatives, 
will  form  the  basis  for  what  I  hope  will  be 
thorough  hearings.  As  a  senior  majority 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  I 
win  insist  on,  work  for.  and  participate  dili- 
gently in  thorough  hearings  on  coal  mining 
practices  and  safety  procedures  and  on  the 
legislation  that  may  be  needed  to  strengthen 
them,"  Senator  Randolph  told  Secretary 
Udall. 

Rep.  James  Kee  of  West  Virginia's  Fifth 

District  told  the  Washington  conference  that 

"our  mines  must  be  made  safer;  our  mines 

must  be  made  healthy." 

Regarding  the  Mannlngton  disaster.  Rep- 
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resentative  Kee  said,  "I  only  hope  there  is 
enough  evidence  left  to  determine  what 
caused  it." 

In  a  statement  entered  into  the  record  at 
the  conference.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  R.-Pa.. 
said.  "The  recent  mine  disasters  which  have 
occurred  In  our  country  are  doubly  tragic  be- 
cause they  might  have  been  pevented.  Too 
often  they  have  resulted  not  from  natural  or 
unavoidable  causes,  but  from  faulty  equip- 
ment. Inadequate  preventive  measures,  and 
disinterest  In  the  plight  of  the  miners. 

""In  this  age  of  technological  Innovation, 
not  enough  has  been  done  to  protect  the 
physical  safety  of  miners.  In  an  age  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  breakthroughs,  little  has 
been  done  to  prevent  or  cure  "black  lung." 
a  respiratory  disease  which  causes  the  death 
of  about  1,000  coal  miners  each  year  In 
Pennsylvania   alone,"   Senator  Scott   said. 

The  Pennsylvanlan  said  his  state  is  cur- 
rently studying  the  problem  of  how  to  con- 
trol this  occupational  disease  and  report 
Is  expected  about  Feb.  I,   1969. 

Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  D.-Pa.,  listed  a  five- 
point  program  to  strengthen  the  mine  safety 
laws  at  the  conference.  The  items  listed  by 
Representative--'#iood    were : 

1.  Constant;  maintenance  of  positive  com- 
munlcation/lacilities  from  the  working  face 
to  the  surf|K:e. 

2.  Add>«onal  research  to  perfect  present 
devices/that  Instantly  detect  explosive  gas 
and  mandatory  Installation  of  such  devices 
in  the  working  area  and  other  strategic  lo- 
cations. This  Is  appropriately  necessary  due 
to  the  rapid  technological  advances  of  mining 
machinery  that  enables  cutting  and  loading 
machines  to  remove  the  coal  at  very  rapid 
rates. 

3.  Improvement  of  ventilation  procedures 
and  coal  dust  suppression  techniques  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  miner  and  reduce  ex- 
plosion hazards. 

4.  Construction  and  maintenance  cf  ade- 
quate  escapeways,   properly   located. 

6.  Strong  provisions  relating  to  the  instal- 
lation, use,  and  repair  of  electrical  facilities 
and  machinery. 

Looking  directly  at  the  top  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  labor.  Congressman 
Flood  declared,  "The  men  don't  feel  ade- 
quately instructed  in  safety.  I  don't  care 
what  you  tell  me.  I've  talked  to  the  men." 

(The  next  article  in  this  series  will  de- 
scribe the  activities  of  Rep.  Ben  Hechler, 
Huntington  Democrat,  in  seeking  increased 
safety  in  the  nation's  mines.) 

West  Virginia's  Representative  Ken  Hech- 
ler Has  Keen  Interest  in  "Mine  Safety 

(By  Ray  Martin) 
"The  "instant'  experts  and  the  ill-informed 
are,  as  usual  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at 
the  coal  Industry,  at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  at  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  at  coal  mining  safety  laws,"  pro- 
claims an  editorial  in  the  Dec.  1,  1968,  issue 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  state:  "The  facts 
are  that  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  the 
question  of  why  such  disasters  occur.  The 
coal  industry,  the  Union  and  the  state  and 
federal  agencies  and  coal  mine  safety  men 
do  know  what  causes  such  tragedies  and  they 
do  know,  in  theory,  how  to  prevent  such 
disasters. 

'"We  do  know  tliat  coal  mining  is  now  and 
always  has  been  the  nation's  most  hazardous 
industry.  We  do  know  that  constant  vigilance 
and  constant  cooperation  among  all  coal  min- 
ing men  Is  essential  if  men's  lives  are  not 
to  be  snvifled  out  In  such  disasters." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  Issues  of  the  Journal, 
Assistant  Editor  Rex  Lauck,  reporting  on 
the  Nov.  20  disaster  at  Mannlngton,  wrote: 
"A  few  national  figures  took  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  for  publicity  to  take  a 
'cheap  shot'  at  the  luiion,  management  and 
federal  and  state  governments.  While  those 
four  groups  were  working  feverishly  together 
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In  an  ftttempt  to  rMCn*  tb*  trmpp«<l  men 
tbm  'Inatant  ezp«rta'  wer«  being  interviewed 
and  filmed  In  Waablngton  and  New  York 
far  from  danger  and  far  from  any  Itnowledge 
of  co*l  mining.  Thla  group  Included  Ralph 
Nader.  Sen.  Oaylord  Neleon  (D.  Wla  ).  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  and  Rep  Ken 
Hechler  (D..  W.  Va.). 

-Tbe  UMWA  vlU  aubmlt  mine  safety  and 
healtb  leglalaUon  of  lU  own  to  tbe  oand 
(Sic)  Congreaa.  It  U  at  that  time  that  we 
will  find  out  who  the  true  Irlenda  of  the 
miner*  are.  It  wUl  be  thoae  who  support 
leglslaUon  aimed  at  improving  coal  mine 
health  and  safety,  not  thoae  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  raah  of  publicity  which  cornea 
after  mine  disasters  to  get  themselvea  on 
national  television  and  page  one  of  the  dally 
papers."  Mr.  Lauck  wrote. 

RepreaentaUve  Hechler.  a  HunUngton 
Democrat,  haa  a  personal  motto.  It  Is:  "Bet- 
ter to  jump  the  gun  than  not  to  move  when 
the  gun  goea  off." 

Bom  Sept.  30,  1914,  two  miles  outside  the 
town  of  Roalyn  on  New  York's  Long  Island, 
the  Fourth  District  congressman  has  an  early 
Identity  with  Weat  VlrglnU  through  hia 
grandfather^  George  Hechler.  The  grandfather 
was  a  Unl2m  Army  volunteer  at  Parkersburg 
In  IMI  aikT'was  mustered  out  as  a  corporal 
at  Wheeling  In  1865.  having  been  wounded  at 
Antletam  and  fighting  In  major  battles. 

After  education  at  Swarthmore  College  and 
Columbia  University,  Repreaentatlve  Hacb- 
ler  served  on  the  faculties  of  Columbia. 
Princeton  and  Marshall  Universities.  He  was 
a  reaearcta  aaalstant  to  Judge  Samuel  L.  Ro- 
semnaa  and  Prealdent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Prior  to  World  War  11,  he  held  poeu  with 
several  federal  agencies.  He  entered  the  Army 
as  a  private  In  1942  and  a  year  later  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  was 
discharged  with  the  rank  of  major  and  holds 
five  battle  stars  from  Normandy  to  the  Elbe. 

The  Huntington  Democrat  Is  no  stranger 
to  mines,  miners  and  mine  safety.  He  had  a 
major  role  In  fashioning  the  legislation 
which  Prealdent  Triiman  sent  to  CongraM 
In  tbe  1950a.  It  was  emasculated  by  tbe  legis- 
lators and  what  emerged  has  been  known  as 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952. 

The  1963  law  gave  federal  mine  inspectors 
the  power  of  positive  action  only  In  the  five 
Instances  of  imminent  dani;er. 

It  was  Representative  Hechler  who  Intro- 
duced President  Johnson's  measure  In  Con- 
gress In  September.  No  hearings  were  held 
on  the  bill.  He  plana  to  Introduce  an  even 
stronger  bill  when  the  9l8t  Congress  con- 
venes next  month. 

Following  the  disaster  at  Consol's  Farm- 
Ington  No.  9  mine.  Representative  Hechler 
said.  "Co«l  miners  don't  have  to  die.  In  a 
civilized  society.  It  Is  nothing  short  of  crim- 
inal to  allow  the  present  conditions  to  con- 
tinue in  tbe  coal  mines.  Federal  and  state 
mine  safety  laws  are  weak,  most  coal  com- 
panies seem  to  know  when  the  Inspectors  will 
appear,  enforcement  of  safety  standards  Is 
weak  and  entangled  In  red  tape,  the  union 
leaders  seem  more  Interested  In  high  wages 
than  In  health  and  safety,  there  Is  no  aggres- 
sive attack  on  the  health  hazards  of  coal 
dust  which  causes  'black  lung',  the  coal 
miners  and  their  families  have  been  steeled 
to  take  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward  death 
and  Injury,  and  both  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  have  been  complacent  and 
apathetic. 

"From  Monongah  to  Mannington,  the  same 
script  Is  grimly  familiar.  Tbe  national  search- 
light Is  focused  on  a  disaster.  The  com- 
pany officials  promise  that  everything  possible 
is  being  done.  The  families  wait  stoically.  The 
union  leaders  say  that  everything  possible 
Is  being  done.  Tbe  surviving  coal  miners  and 
their  sons  say  that,  of  course,  they  will  go 
back  into  the  mines.  Soon  everybody  goes 
back  to  the  status  quo  until  the  next  disaster 
strikes  In  the  coal  mines. 

"Co*l    miners   bsv*   »   rtsbt   to  llv«,   to 
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breathe,  and  to  be  protected  by  aotta  Cen- 
tury safety  standards.  The  nation  must  rlae 
up  and  demand  that  strong  and  effectlT* 
mine  safety  leglsUUon  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress."   tbe    Huntington   Democrat   said. 

On  Dec.  8,  the  anniversary  of  this  ttatlon's 
worst  coal  mine  disaster,  killing  361  miners 
in  1907  at  Monongah— within  10  miles  of 
the  Not.  30  dlaaster  at  Mannington.  Repre- 
senutlve  Hechler  said.  'Once  again  those 
who  should  be  leading  the  parade  for  strong 
mine  safety   laws   are  dragging   their   feet." 

He  complimented  local  mine  union  lead- 
ers and  men  down  at  the  working  level  in 
Weat  Virginia  who  are  urging  specific  and 
constructive  Improvements  In  the  mine  safe- 
ty laws  and  Ita  enforcement. 

"I'm  sure  that  those  progreaaive  coal  oper- 
ators In  West  Virginia  are  ready  to  put  safe- 
ty measures  Into  effect,  contrary  to  the  back- 
ward attitude  expressed  by  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  of  America,"  the  congressman 
said. 

Continuing,  he  said,  "There  was  a  time 
40  years  ago  when  airline  pilots  were  charged 
higher  life  Insurance  rates  because  of  tbe 
hazards  of  their  occupation.  Today,  with  tbe 
Federal  Avlatton  Act  placing  a  high  priority 
on  safety  and  the  progress  made  In  air  safe- 
ty, airline  pilots  can  get  life  insurance  at 
standard  rates. 

"If  you're  an  underground  coal  miner  and 
try  to  get  life  Insurance,  you  can  buy  It 
now  but  only  If  you  pay  a  blgbar  than 
normal  rate,  according  to  the  Life  Insurance 
Institute  of  America. 

"I'm  not  Koing  to  give  up  this  fight  until 
coal  mining  Is  a  far  safer  occupation,  and 
coal  miners  can  get  normal  Insurance  rates," 
Representative  Hechler  said. 

The  Huntington  Democrat  then  listed  a 
number  of  ways  In  which  the  federal  mine 
safety  law  could  be  strengthened.  Six  days 
later  many  of  these  proposals  were  among 
those  enumerated  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  UdaU  at  tbe  Washington  confer- 
ence "to  make  coal  mining  safe." 

In  commenting  on  the  first  federal  rec- 
ommendation of  health  standarads  designed 
to  reduce  tbe  coal  dust  which  produces 
"black  lung"  disease  among  coal  miners.  Rep- 
resentative Hechler  said.  "It  seems  rather 
ridiculous  to  me  that  we  take  steps  to  steri- 
lize drinking  water  for  coal  miners,  see  that 
their  children  are  vaccinated  against  small- 
pox, typhoid  fever  and  other  such  diseases, 
and.  yet,  let  the  miners  themselves  descend 
Into  the  pits  with  little  protection  from  coal 
dust  which  causes  'black  lung'  or  pneumo- 
coniosis." 

The  V3.  PubUc  Health  Service  of  tbe 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare made  Its  recommendation  public  Dec. 
9.  three  days  before  the  Washington  con- 
ference. Under  present  law  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  enforce  the  rec- 
ommended coal  dust  standard. 

Representative  Hechler  and  his  aide,  Dick 
Leonard,  were  on  hand  during  tbe  entire 
time  that  Secretary  Udall's  conference  was  in 
progress.  During  that  session  the  congress- 
man questioned  tbe  value  of  conferences 
following  disasters,  when  little  or  nothing 
seemed  to  be  accomplished. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  the  West  Virginia 
Democrat  appeared  on  a  television  program 
with  Bureau  of  Mines  Director  John  OXeary 
and  John  Corcoran,  president  of  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co..  which  has  been  transmitted 
around  tbe  world. 

The  congressman  continues  to  get  mail 
from  aU  paru  of  tbe  globe  and  tbe  inevita- 
ble question  raised,  he  says.  Is  why  does  It 
take  so  long  to  get  meaningful  mine  safety 
laws  enacted. 

Udall  CoNruns  AccxniACT  or  Nades's  Mink 
Safitt  CHABcaa 
(By  Ray  MarUn) 
Speaking  In  South  Bend.  Ind.,  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity oX  Notre  Dams  in  tbs  waks  ot  the 
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Nov  30  disaster  at  Mannington,  Ralph  Nader 
said  "the  situation  of  coal  miners  In  thla 
country   Is  reminiscent  of  medieval   times." 

He  then  told  his  university  audience:  "Po- 
liUcal  representaUvea  in  Waablngton  and  In 
the  statehouse  of  states  such  as  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  represent  coal;  they  do  not 
represent  coal  miners." 

Mr.  Nader  has  already  fought  tbe  automo- 
bile, gas  pipeline,  and  fish  and  meat  packing 
Industries,  often  bringing  about  reforms 
that  few  observers  thought  were  possible 
when   be   began   bis   public   criticisms. 

On  March  25.  1968.  Mr.  Nader  charged  that 
thousands  of  American  coal  miners  faced 
unnecessary  risks  because  the  VS.  Bureau 
of  Mines  was  the  "captive"  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry in  drafting  mine  safety  regulations. 

He  charged  that  the  coal  Industry,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Government 
had  all  shown  more  concern  about  main- 
taining the  low-cost  production  advantages 
of  coal  in  tbe  high  competitive  fuel  market 
than  about  the  safety  and  health  of  mine 
workers. 

The  March,  1968,  attack  was  Mr.  Nader's 
first  against  the  coal  Industry,  and  it  was 
mads  at  what  Washington  officials  said  was 
an  awkward  time  for  ail  of  the  parties  In- 
volved. Mr.  Nader's  charge  against  tbe  al- 
legedly "preferential '  treatment  given  the 
views  of  the  coal  industry  and  the  union  on 
new  mine  safety  proposals  came  on  the  eve 
of  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the 
Congreaa  on  the  "sufficiency"  of  existing 
leglslaUon. 

That  report  was  due  on  Capitol  Hill  March 
26.  It  never  got  there.  At  the  time  Interior 
Department  sources  said  it  was  "undergoing 
a  careful  review"  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Nader's 
criticism. 

Tbe  young  Washington  lawyer  had  written 
a  four-page  letter  to  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall  demanding  a  list  of  all  meetings  on 
proposed  mine  safety  requirements  between 
top  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  offi- 
cers of  tbe  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation and  tbe  mineworkers  union. 

Spokesmen  for  both  the  association  and 
the  union  confirmed  that  there  had  been 
•  routine"  meetings  with  federal  officials  on 
the  proposals.  Bureau  of  Mines  spokesmen 
said  that  they  could  not  definitely  confirm 
such  meetings. 

Walter   R.    Hibbard   Jr.,   then    serving   as 
Bureau  of  Mines  director,  specifically  denied 
Mr.   Nader's  assertion  that  tbe  bureau  was 
the  captive  of  mining  Interests." 

As  be  concluded  his  remarks  in  Washing- 
ton on  Dec.  13,  1968.  at  tbe  conference  "to 
make  coal  mining  safe."  Secretary  Udall  said. 
"In  all  honesty,  Ralph  Nader  was  right  when 
he  wrote  me  earlier  this  year." 

Jerome  B.  Gordon,  Mr.  Nader's  associate, 
spoke  on  bis  behalf  at  the  Washington  con- 
ference convened  by  Secretary  UdaU. 

"The  Mannington.  W.  Va..  Consol  Mine 
disaster  has  caught  everyone  responsible  for 
mine  safety  unawares  and  has  exposed  tbe 
sham  that  passes  for  public  interest  In  in- 
dustrial safety  prevention  and  control  in 
the  United  States,"  Mr.  Gordon  said. 

Continuing,  he  said,  "We  have  had  three 
notable  mine  disasters  thla  year — two  of 
them  In  West  Virginia  and  one  in  Louisiana. 
In  two  of  the  three  cases,  the  Mannington. 
W.  Va..  and  the  Belle  Isle  La.,  catastrophes, 
the  mines  were  Inspected  by  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines  safety  officials.  In  both  cases,  ex- 
tensive violations  were  found,  mine  operator 
officials  apprized  of  them,  but  nothing  was 
done  to  Insure  compliance  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — the  responsible 
agency  for  federal  mine  safety  regulation. 

"What  we  have  here  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  tbe  filing  of  charges  of  criminal  negli- 
gence against  the  mine  operators,  mine 
union  leadership  and  an  executive  agency 
notorious  for  its  subservient  behavior  in  tbe 
face  of  substantive  industry  opposition  to 
federal  In  saXaty  matters."  Mr.  Gordon  said. 
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He  said  the  lack  of  an  aggressive  mine 
safety  and  health  stance  on  the  part  of  the 
U.M.W.  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  they 
value  tbe  gradual  elimination  of  ttie  coal 
miner  through  his  destruction  and  the  fear 
that  this  generates  as  well  as  the  realtlve 
mechanization  of  mining  production  itself 
than  they  do  protecting  him,  and  ultimately 
bis  family,  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  the  U.M.W.  was  not  alone 
In  this  regard.  He  cited  the  "noticeable  lack 
of  active  support  by  the  union  movement" 
for  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1968.  He  said  this  would  seem  to  "Indicate 
that  the  safety  and  health  of  the  entire 
labor  movement  arervery  low  down  in  the 
pecking  order  of  impimrtant  things  to  do." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Nader's  associate  said, 
"Over  the  intervening  weeks  between  the 
start  of  the  Mannington.  W.  Va.,  disaster 
and  this  meeting  today,  there  has  been  a 
cauldron  of  criticism,  countercharges  and, 
belatedly,  announcement  of  remedial  steps 
In  mine  safety. 

"Mine  operators  have  displayed  the  ulti- 
mate sin  of  •hubris' — arrogant  pride,  by  dis- 
daining the  neces^ty  for  development  of  new 
mine  safety  standards.  Union  officials  have 
called  hypocritically  for  greater  federal  In- 
volvement for  mine  worker  protection,  after 
their  less  than  adequate  public  support  for 
both  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

"The  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  has  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  they  have  con- 
descended to  Institute  coal  dust  standards  In 
mining  after  a  16  year  Investigation.  How 
kind  of  them  to  say  something  after  D.  I.  E. 
Buff  of  tbe  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Com- 
mission baa  consistently  displayed  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  necessity  for  coal 
dust  standards  for  the  past  several  years," 
Mr.  Gordon  said. 

He  then  jKised  a  number  of  questions: 
What  is  to  be  done?  What  kind  of  program 
of  action  should  be  adopted?  What  are  the 
prospects  for  immediate  remedial  action  by 
the  incoming  administration  and  the  new 
Congress? 

He  then  proceeded  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. 

"First,  let's  not  kid  ourselves  the  present 
statistics  of  mine  fatalities  and  permanent 
and  partial  disablements  as  well  as  oc- 
cupational health  incidences  are  less  than  re- 
liable," Mr.  Gordon  declared. 

He  said  the  accident  "reporting  system" 
places  a  heavy  premium  upon  employer  com- 
pliance and  la  subject  to  underenumera- 
tlon  and  definitional  errors.  He  said  more  re- 
liable sources  of  basic  mine  safety  Informa- 
tion are  needed. 

"Inspections  arc  a  sometime  thing.  They 
have  no  real  meaning  In  terms  of  having. 
at  present,  police  powers  to  issue  fines  and 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  hazardous  mine 
operaUons.  The  1968  Mine  Safety  Act  had 
that  kind  of  muscle."  Mr.  Gordon  said. 

"We  need  drastically  Increased  research 
and  development  efforts  channelled  through 
tbe  Office  of  Coal  Research  at  Interior  Into 
new  processes  of  mining  that  mitigate  the 
production  of  potentially  explosive  gaseous 
by-products  and  provide  for  adequate  rock 
dusting  and  venting  of  gulleries  to  keep  the 
level  of  coal  dust  In  the  mlne'to  a  minimum. 

"We  need  manpower  retraining  programs 
and.  concomitantly,  sufficiently  significant 
greater  alternate  Job  opportunities  for  miners 
and  potential  miners  in  these  regions  to  get 
them  off  tbe  treadmill  to  extinction. 

"Let's  use  a  Uttle  of  the  expertise  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  systems  analysis  profession 
to  conduct  tbe  policy  studies  and  analyses 
that  will  tell  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Congress  where,  and  In  what  amount,  re- 
sources should  be  allocated  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  better  mine  safety  conditicna.  Let's 
find  out  just  what  the  range  of  the  preferred 
combinations  of  accident  reporting,  research 
and  development,  occupational  bealtb  and 
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rehabilitation  delivery  systems  would  be  to 
tackle  this  job,"  Mr.  Gordon  said. 

He  then  asked:  "What  are  tbe  chances  for 
change  in  mine  safety?" 

Answering,  he  said,  "Right  now  they  are 
black.  As  black  as  the  coal  drawn  forth  from 
the  nation's  mines  and  as  black  as  the  acrid 
smoke  that  boiled  forth  from  tbe  funeral 
pyres  of  Consol  Mine  No.  9.  Why? 

"The  public  forgets  all  too  easily.  The  half- 
life  of  the  impact  of  the  deaths  of  those  78 
fathers  and  sons  is  already  past,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  exploiting  it,  beneficially,  has 
virtually  evaporated. 

"The  Incoming  administration  has  adopted 
a  'laissez  faire'  attitude  on  worker  safety  re- 
form generally,  and  has  had  a  notorious  af- 
filiation with  organizations  unresponsive  to 
mine  safety  s|>eciflcally. 

"For  example."  Mr.  Gordon  told  the  Wash- 
ington conference.  "President-elect  Nixon 
was  a  principle  In  a  law  firm  that  provided 
corporate  counsel  in  a  variety  of  regulatory 
matters  to  the  Carglll  Co..  owner  and  oper- 
ator of  the  Belie  Isle.  La.,  salt  mine,  site  of 
25  mine  deaths  this  past  March. 

"The  Carglll  Co.  did  not  show  ostensible 
compliance  with  fire  protecting  and  fire 
fighting  equipment  violations  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  this  Department  In 
August  of  1967;  although  the  -lack  of  such 
arrangements  was  a  significant  factor  in  the 
March,  1968  disaster." 

ContinvUng.  Mr.  Gordon  said.  "The  candor 
of  the  (Interior)  Department  in  assessing 
blame  for  the  causes  of  specific  mine  disasters 
Is  another  roadblock  to  reform.  The  practice 
of  submitting  confidential  pre-publication 
copies  of  reports  on  specific  mine  disasters  to 
both  mine  operator  and  mine  union  reviewers 
for  'editing'  only  compounds  the  difficulty  of 
determining  negligence  in  specific  cases  and 
prevents  the  formulation  of  beneficial  public 
comment  leading  to  fiossible  remedial  action 
and  change. 

"If  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  can  assess 
causes  In  aircraft  accidents,  then  I  think  the 
Interior  Department  should  be  mature 
enough  to  accomplish  the  same  task  for  mine 
disasters,"  Mr.  Gordon  said. 

"Change  for  the  benefit  of  the  miner  will 
come  only  if  enough  grass  roots  support  can 
be  generated  for  public  and  congressional 
action.  I'm  afraid,  that  it  will  be  up  to  the 
concerned  few  among  the  Invited  guests  at 
this  hearing  to  prefMire  the  necessary  spade- 
work  for  such  an  eventuality. 

"Hopefully,  it  will  c(xne  soon,  perhaps  at 
the  start  of  the  First  Session  of  the  91st 
Congress.  However,  with  an  unfriendly  ad- 
ministration on  safety  matters  to  be  in- 
vested into  office  next  month,  the  prospects 
are  unfortunately,  bleak."  Mr.  Gordon  said. 

Les   Whttc.   FPC   Chaibman.   Urges  Action 
ON  Mine  Safety 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  every 
thinking  citizen,  both  within  and  outside 
the  Government,  that  so  high  a  price  in  hu- 
man life  must  still  be  paid  for  the  extraction 
of  the  nation's  coal  resources."  Assistant  UJ5. 
Attorney  General  Clyde  O.  Martz  told  the 
Washington  conference  "to  make  coal  mining 
safe." 

"There  is  awareness  on  the  part  of  under- 
ground workers  of  uncontrolled  hazards  in 
particular  mines;  yet  they  are  often  deterred 
for  economic  reasons  from  raising  their  voices 
or  declining  the  work."  he  said. 

Continuing,  the  federal  legal  official  said, 
"There  Is  jurisdiction  in  State  and  Federal 
governments  to  require  safe  working  condi- 
tions, and  reasonably  adequate  legislation  in 
tbe  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1941.  as 
amended  In  1952  and  1960.  but  we  are  advised 
that  this  legislation  has  not  been  uniformly 
enforced. 

"F(rflowlng  tbe  recent  disaster  near  Parm- 
Ington,  W.  Va.,  Secretary  Udall  has  voiced 
the  concern  of  all;  more  Importantly  be  has 
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called  for  action  as  a  Government  response 
to  that  concern.  The  Attorney  General  sup- 
ports his  position  and  pledges  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  finding  ap- 
propriate solutions  and  In  enforcing  the  ad- 
ministrative action  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment." Mr.  Martz  said  in  the  statement 
which  was  entered  In  the  record  of  the  Dec. 
12.  1968,  conference. 

In  an  obvious  conunent  on  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  practice  of  seeking  "cooperation"  of 
mine  operators  in  the  nuitter  of  mine  safety. 
Lee  C.  White,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  said.  "You  can  go  further  witn 
a  kind  word  and  a  gun  than  you  can  with  a 
kind  word  alone." 

He  attributed  the  original  quotation  to 
Chicago  gangster  Al  Capone. 

Chairman  White  told  the  Washington  con- 
ference the  electric  power  industry,  over 
which  the  FPC  has  rather  broad  regulatory 
jurisdiction.  Is  the  largest  single  user  of  coal 
in  the  United  States,  accounting  for  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  domestic  coal  produc- 
tion. 

In  1967,  the  electric  power  industry  pur- 
chased 274  million  tons  of  coal  and  almost 
two- thirds  of  the  thermaUy  produced  power 
was  generated  using  coal  as  a  fuel,  he  said. 

"The  cost  of  coal  is  one  of  the  principal 
determinants  of  the  ultimate  rates  which 
the  nation's  consumers  must  pay  for  their 
electric  power,"  Chairman  White  said.  "The 
other  industry  over  which  the  FPC  has  rather 
broad  authority  is  natural  gas.  which  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  has  been  the  coal 
industry's   most   aggressive    competitor." 

The  FPC  chairman  said  both  the  natural 
gas  and  electric  power  industries  have  been 
faced  in  recent  years  with  problems  similar 
to  those  which  are  now  confronting  the  coal 
industry. 

In  the  natural  gas  field,  a  pipeline  explo- 
sion in  Natchitoches.  La..  In  March.  1965. 
which  took  the  lives  of  17  persoiu,  focused 
the  public's  attention  on  the  inherently  dan- 
gerous nature  of  pipeline  operations  and  in 
recognition  of  this.  Congress.  In  1968.  passed 
the  Pipeline  Safety  Bill  the  FPC  chief  pointed 
out. 

Chairman  White  noted  In  the  electric 
power  field,  the  Northeast  blackout  of  Nov. 
9-10.  1965.  created  widespread  Interest  in 
remedial  measures  to  enhance  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  our  nations  bulk  power  supply. 
Congress,  he  said.  Is  now  actively  considering 
such  legislation. 

"In  both  of  these  instances."  Chairman 
White  said,  "dormant  public  Interest  in 
safety  and  reliability  was  galvanized  by  a 
dramatic  or  tragic  incident  involving  danger 
to  human  life  and  substantial  loss  of  prop- 
erty. It  was  no  defense  to  plead  that  com- 
pared to  others,  these  Industries  had  rela- 
tively good  records,  for  the  public  is  simply 
unwilling  to  tolerate  the  continuation  of 
the  conditions  which  permitted  these  In- 
cidents to  happen. 

"Two  of  the  principal  argimients  against 
the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  and  the  proposed 
electric  power  reliability  legislation  were :  (1 ) 
that  the  period  Immediately  following  a  dra- 
matic public  incident  is  highly  emotionally 
charged  and  this  Is  not  the  appropriate  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  consider  what  may  be 
the  best  long-range  solution;  and  (2)  that 
the  economic  burden  imposed  by  the  reme- 
dial measures  would  be  intolerable. 

"No  responsible  person  would  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  solutions  which  are  conceived  in 
emotion  and  approved  In  panic  probably 
would  not  be  the  most  sensible  solution  to 
problems  like  electric  power  reliability  or 
pipeline  or  mine  safety — but  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  moratorium  should  be  called 
on  all  remedial  activity. 

"Surely,  responsible  and  knowledgeable 
men  are  capable  of  dispassionate  considera- 
tion of  what  steps  need  to  be  taken.  Thus, 
the  recent  time  tragedy  should  act  as  an 
impetus  to  seeking  solutions  to  the  vexing 
problems  of  mine  safety  rather  than  as  a 
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reaaon  for  further  d«Uy."  Chairman  Whlt« 
■aid. 

ConUnulng.  the  PPC  chairman  aald.  "The 
argument  that  enhanced  safety  standards 
will  Impoae  undue  economic  burdens  cannot 
be  passed  over  lightly  for  It  U  definitely  perti- 
nent to  any  solutions  that  are  proposed.  But 
again,  the  fact  safety  cosu  money  cannot  be 
used  as  a  defense  of  the  status  quo. 

•It  was  not  accepted  in  the  area  of  natural 
gas  pipeline  safety,  and  I  do  not  believe  It 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Congress  or  the  public 
with  respect  to  mine  safety."  Chairman  White 
said. 

The  FPC  chairman  noted  that  in  the  last 
four  years  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to 
protect  the  American  public  against  death 
and  destruction  on  our  highways,  against 
flammable  clothing  and  blankets,  hazardous 
appliances,  dangerovis  toys,  electronic  radia- 
tion and  unsafe  tires,  as  well  as  against  pipe- 
line accidents. 

"The  public  expecU  business  to  make  posl- 
tWe  contribution  to  the  quality  (as  well  as 
quantity)  of  our  society  and  to  carry  out  Its 
reapoDslbllltles  with  due  regard  for  the 
heal tl»' -and  well-being  of  our  citizens  and 
with  oatnlmum  Intrusion  upon  our  environ- 
ment. This  means  that  business  and  Indus- 
trial practices  which  were  accepted  In  the 
past  are  not  necessarily  adequate  to  satisfy 
our  more  aophUtlcated  contemporary  so- 
ciety," Chairman  White  said. 

Continuing,  the  FPC  chairman  said.  "There 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  mine  safety  Is  a 
national  goal  of  the  highest  priority:  neither 
U  there  any  doubt  that  the  relatively  poor 
record  of  the  past,  coupled  with  the  recent 
tragic  loss  of  78  lives,  provides  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  focus  on  how  these  problems 
might  best  be  solved. 

"If  enhanced  safety  sundards  mean  that 
increased  costs  must  be  passed  on  the  ulti- 
mate consumers.  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  Incre- 
ment. Moreover.  In  the  case  of  electric  power 
consumers  who  have  been  enjoying  the  pro- 
gressively lower  rates  which  technology  and 
the  economies  of  scale  have  permitted,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  higher  fuel  costs 
would  necessarily  mean  higher  rates. 

"I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  all  Inter- 
ested parties  work  with  all  of  the  resources 
at  their  disposal  toward  assuring  that  re- 
medial measures  are  undertaken  to  enhance 
mine  safety  without  further  delay,"  Chair- 
man White  said. 

(The  attitudes  of  other  key  Oovernmtnt 
offlclals  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  ar- 
ticle In  this  series.) 

HccHLca.  Nadbi  Attack  Coal  Saixtt  Imuitia 
(By  Ray  Martini 

Washington. — A  Nixon  cabinet  member- 
designate  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare's  concern  with  pneu- 
moconiosis (black  lung)  were  the  subjects  of 
two  separate  attacks  here  Thursday. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  a  HunUngton,  W.  Va.. 
Democrat,  asserted  that  "elTectlye  coal  mine 
s^ety  legislation  may  be  In  jeopardy  If  Alaska 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel  becomes  Interior  Secre- 
tary In  the  administration  of  President-elect 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

"Nothing  In  Governor  Hlckel's  record  of 
public  announcements  Indicates  that  he  will 
insist  on  tough  new  regulations  to  protect 
the  lives  and  health  of  men  working  In  the 
co*l  mines,"  the  Fourth  District  congress- 
man said. 

Representative  Hechler  also  said  that  "pub- 
lic mtereat  In  strong  mine  safety  laws  has 
already  begun  to  fade  now  that  the  shock 
of  the  Nov.  20  mine  tragedy  near  Manning- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  Is  wearing  off. 

"It  will  take  leadership  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  at  the  cabinet  level  to  spotlight 
public  attention  on  what  must  be  done  to 
protect  coal  miners  against  black  lung  and 
Ui*  daivgerous  conditions  which  kill,  bum 
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and  malm  thousands  of  miners  every  day," 
Hechler  said. 

"But  even  assuming  that  Congress  enacts 
a  law  with  teeth  in  it,"  Representative  Hech- 
ler said,  "such  a  law  would  be  meaningless 
If  It  Is  enforced  by  a  lackadaisical  secretary 
of  the  interior  whose  Interest  and  attention 
are  directed  elsewhere." 

Opposition  to  Hlckel's  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  has  been  growing.  Conservation 
groups  throughout  the  country  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  Hlckel's  sUted  position 
on  public  lands. 

Ralph  Nader,  consumer  protection  critic, 
called  on  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  to 
supply  an  accounting  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  for  research  on  the  causes  and  control 
of  pneumoconiosis  for  the  past  five  years. 
Referring  to  a  recent  statement  made  by 
Secretary  Cohen  which  Indicated  there  Is 
much  left  to  do,"  Nader  said  occupational 
health  and  safety  must  be  In  the  front  rank 
of  Importance. 

"This  hazardous  exposiue  to  working  men 
and  women  Is  far  more  serious  than  the 
conventional  sUtlstlcs  of  14.500  deaths,  2 
million  disabling  injuries,  and  $9  billion  In 
economic  loss."  Nader  said. 

Continuing,  he  said,  "The  more  Insidious 
impacu  of  toxicity  from  carbon  monoxide, 
dust,  and  a  wide  range  of  chemicals  have  not 
yet  been  quantified.  The  Department  has 
failed  utterly  to  give  this  problem  the  lead- 
ership and  seriousness  that  It  so  badly  needs. 
•The  states  are  spending  an  average  of 
40  cents  per  year  per  worker  on  Industrial 
health  and  safety,  with  huge  areas  toully  Ig- 
nored." Nader  declared. 

Black  lung  Is  the  major  public  health 
problem  In  several  sutes — especially  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Until  your  Depart- 
ment, under  the  pressure  of  the  recent  Farm- 
Ington  disaster  and  other  recent  exposures. 
Issued  dust  standards  for  containing  the 
onset  of  this  disease,  the  principal  activity  of 
the  federal  government  has  »)een  research- 
ing the  nature,  etiology  and  prevalence  of 
this  disease."  Nader  told  Secretary  Cohen  in 
a  three-page  letter. 

"Unlike  European  countries,  this  country 
has  no  coal  dust  standard  In  effect  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  Alabama  and 
apparently  Virginia  this  year,  coal  miner's 
black  lung  is  not  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation  laws — that  Is,  in  pracUce, 
states  such  as  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
have  not  considered  such  a  disease  as  work- 
related. 

Coal  mine  operators,  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  leadership  and  the  US.  Bureau  of 
Mines  bear  heavy  responsibility  for  this  state 
ot  affairs."  Nader  said. 

"Your  Department,"  Nader  told  Cohen, 
"lost  a  major  opportunity  nearly  a  decade 
ago  to  forge  the  facts  that  would  have  fos- 
tered more  vigorous  public  policy.  A  glimmer 
of  what  this  opportunity  was  came  from  a 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  on  the  widespread  prevalence  of 
black  lung  and  subsequent  research  at  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospital  In  Beckley. 
W.  Va..  showing  that  the  prevalence  may 
well  be  much  higher." 

Nader  asserted  that  the  $5  million  In  ap- 
propriations that  the  HEW  has  received  since 
1953  for  black  lung  research  "has  little  to 
show  for  Itself"  apart  from  the  prevalence 
study  and  the  aborted  research  effort  at 
Beckley. 

"Potw  management,  petty  bureaucratic  In- 
fighting, and  well  known  belief  by  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  research  program  that  a 
safe  dust  level  for  coal  mines  could  not  be 
set  because  of  political  and  economic  fac- 
tors," Nader  said. 

Continuing,  he  said,  "Dr.  Murray  Brown 
has  outraged  more  than  one  responsible 
person  in  Government  by  the  degree  to  which 
his  political  antenna  has  over-ridden  his  pro- 
fessional obligations  as  a  physician  vis-a-vls 
the  coal  miner's  black  lung  disease. 
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"Because  of  the  eroding  impact  of  this 
research  non-program  on  discovery  and  ac- 
tion against  black  lung  and  because  of  the 
effects  on  other,  long-neglected  diseases,  and 
investigation  by  a  detached  group  of  knowl- 
edgeable citizens  of  the  pneumoconiosis  pro- 
gram under  the  Bureau  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Is  needed,"  Nader  said. 

Nader  said  the  areas  of  the  Inquiry  should 
Increase. 

1.  The  events  leading  to  the  resignation  of 
physicians  and  the  closing  down  of  the  oc- 
cupational health  program  field  station  In 
Beckley.  "^ 

2.  The  circumstances  leading  to  the  res- 
ignations of  physicians  from  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health's 
Appalachian  Laboratories  for  Occupational 
Respiratory  Diseases,  charging  administra- 
tive harassment  and  lack  of  equipment  de- 
spite available  funds. 

3.  The  refusal  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  to  provide  funds  for 
the  transportation  of  miners  examined  under 
contract  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Healt  > 
for  further  work-ups  by  a  physician  being 
paid  out  of  HEW  funds. 

In  regard  to  this  point.  Nader  said  fun<ls 
were  ultimately  furnished  by  the  UMWA 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund. 

4.  The  failure  by  the  Bureau  for  over  a 
year  to  use  Its  only  qualified  mining  engi- 
neer in  the  East  to  Investigate  dust  levels  in 
the  soft  mines. 

5.  The  refusal  of  the  Bureau's  Appalachian 
Laboratories  to  establish  and  maintain 
liaison  with  hospitals  and  clinics  In  mining 
areas  to  assure  a  readily  available  source  of 
patients. 

"The  laboratories,  by  self -admission,  say 
that  miners  are  admitted  to  the  University 
Hospital  In  Morgantown  for  study  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  two  per  week'  and  that  'studies  have 
been  completed  on  35  miners  to  date'  In  a 
year  and  a  half,"  Nader  said. 

"At  thU  rate  35  studied  In  the  first  18 
months  of  operation.  It  will  take  eight  years 
to  complete  the  •study  sample  of  200  needed 
before  initial  conclusions  can  be  made.' 

•This  record  of  Ineptitude  prevails  while 
an  epidemic  of  black  lung  disease  Is  raging. ' 
Nader  declared. 

■Dr.  Lorln  Kerr  of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  called  the  role  of  physi- 
cians here  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces  in 
modern  medicine.  Vested  economic  interests, 
and  their  control  over  state  and  national  gov- 
ernmental policy  on  coal  miner  health,  have 
Infected  HEW  with  an  Institutionalized 
malaise  and  paralysis. 

"The  facU  about  the  Bureau  are  not  un- 
known to  your  staff  and  the  remaining  time 
In  office  Is  not  too  short  for  something  to  be 
done  about  it."  Nader  told  Secretary  Cohen. 

Nader  asked  the  HEW  secretary  for  de- 
tails on  expenditures,  names,  titles,  Job  de- 
scriptions and  locations  of  work  under  the 
Bureau's  program,  equipment  purchased  and 
Its  location,  and  administrative  and  travel 
costs.  He  also  requested  a  list  of  all  meet- 
ings relating  to  dust  levels  In  foreign  and 
domestic  soft  coal  mines  which  were  attended 
by  Bureau  representatives.  Including  dates, 
personnel  attending  and  any  minutes  of 
such  meetings. 

Nader  told  Secretary  Cohen:  "I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  about  the  black 
lung  research  program  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
and  that  Bureau's  reply  to  serious  charges 
by  Drs.  Rasmussen,  Wells  and  Sclple  of  mis- 
management, indifference,  and  subservience 
to  economic  and  political  interests  that  have 
almost  rendered  the  15  year  long  program  a 
nullity. 

"These  charges  are  known  to  the  Depart- 
ment Inasmuch  as  they  were  made  In  writ- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  two  of  these  physi- 
cians' resignations.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Department  to  reply  to  these  criticisms  and 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  such  a  reply,"  Nader 
said. 
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COMOBKSS  Grrs  Fibst  MtNC  Satrt  Biu. — 
MixxB  Opimionb  Hkld  on  Statk's  Mink 
Law 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

The  first  mine  safety  bill  of  the  9  let  Con- 
gress Is  now  a  matter  of  record. 

It  was  Introduced  yesterday  by  Rep.  John 
Dent  of  Pennsylvania.  The  measure  he  spon- 
sored Is  identical  to  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  ot  1968  introduced  last  Sep- 
tember by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's Fourth  District. 

Representative  Hechler  said  last  night  that 
he  did  not  Join  In  sponsorship  of  the  Dent 
bill  because  he  plans  to  Introduce  "a  much 
stronger"  piece  of  legislation.  The  Hunting- 
ton Democrat  Indicated  that  he  might  spon- 
sor two  separate  bills.  One  would  deal  with 
mine  safety  and  the  other  with  occupa- 
tional health. 

While  (Congress  was  getting  Its  first  piece 
of  mine  safety  legislation,  members  of  the 
state  leglalature  from  Monongalia  County 
were  expressing  their  views  on  the  need  or 
lack  of  a  need  to  amend  West  Virginia's 
mining  laws. 

State  Sen.  William  Moreland  said,  "This 
is  an  extremely  technical  matter  and  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  laws  need  strengthen- 
ing or  whether  It  U  the  rules  and  regulations 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Mines  promulgates  which  need 
revision. 

"I  know  of  no  bill  dealing  with  amend- 
ments to  the  mine  safety  law  which  is  being 
discussed  at  the  present  time,"  the  former 
Senate  majority  leader  said. 

Senator  Moreland  said  there  were  several 
proposed  bills  dealing  with  black  lung  under 
consideration.  He  said  he  bad  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  sllllcosls  provision  In  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  would  be 
broadened  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  employer  rather  than  the  employe  as 
It  Is  now. 

The  senator  said  that  one  of  the  problems 
concerning  miners  and  other  workers'  occu- 
pational diseases  Is  the  reluctance  of  the 
medical  profession  to  label  them  as  such. 

Senator  Moreland  said  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  activity. 
If  any,  with  regard  to  state  legislation.  He 
Indicated  that  the  Department  of  Mines  was 
making  a  study  of  Its  authority  to  upgrade 
aspects  of  Its  operations. 

The  senator  said  that  If  It  is  determined 
that  the  state  agency  has  the  authority  to 
upgrade  its  operations  and  doesnt  do  It 
voluntarily  then  the  legislature  should  do 
something. 

Delegate  Robert  Dlnsmore  said  be  bad  no 
legislation  in  mind,  adding  that  legislative 
needs  have  been  discovered  through  research. 
"Legislation  can  solve  a  lot.  but  not  every- 
thing. Miners  have  something  to  do  with  it," 
Delegate  Dlnsmore  said. 

The  newest  member  of  the  county  dele- 
gation to  the  legislature  noted  the  accident 
ratio  between  large  and  small  nxlnes.  He 
called  for  strict  enforcement  of  mine  regu- 
lations, stressing  that  the  face  of  the  mine 
"Is  the  most  dangerous  place." 

Delegate  Harry  U.  Howell  said  that  stricter 
enforcement  of  present  laws  are  needed 
along  with  some  new  legislation.  He  tended 
to  agree  with  Delegate  Dlnsnvore  that  smaller 
miners  posed  a  greater  problem,  saying  "no 
one  gets  up  In  arms  about  the  two  men  killed 
at  a  mine  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state." 
Delegate  Howell  said.  "I  am  hc^iing  that 
any  place  the  law  needs  strengthening,  it  will 
be  strengthened." 

Delegate  Cliff  Hoard  said,  "From  what  I 
have  been  told  by  miners,  all  we  need  la  en- 
forcement of  the  legislation  we  now  have." 
He  said  be  hadn't  heard  of  any  plans  to 
amend  the  mine  safety  law;  was  aware  of 
plana  of  two  Raleigh  County  legislators  to 
Introduce  a  bill  to  compensate  miners  suf- 
fering from  respiratory  diseases. 

Delegates  Jackie  Wlthhrow  and  Ted  Stacey. 
both  Democrats,  said  the  measure  would 
make  the  workmen's  compensation  commls- 
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slon  show  such  diseases  were  nonoccupa- 
tional. 

Current  laws  require  the  Individual  to 
prove  that  bis  disease  resulted  from  bis  oc- 
cupation. 

Under  terms  of  the  proposed  law,  it  would 
be  presumed  that  persons  with  respiratory 
diseases,  who  had  worked  In  a  mine  for  two 
years  and  contacted  the  disease  as  a  result 
of  their  employment. 

Nixon  Cabinet  Choice  Controversial — Ran- 
dolph To  Question  Hickel 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
Washington. — As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph,   D.-W.    Va.,    will    participate    In    the 
questioning  of  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  President- 
elect Richard  Nixon's  choice  for  secretary  of 
Interior,  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  Wednesday. 

The  West  Virginia  senator  was  Invited  to 
take  part  in  the  session  because  his  commit- 
tee has  Jurisdiction  over  pollution  control 
laws  administered  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. He  Is  expected  to  be  accompanied  to 
the  hearing  by  Sen.  Eklmund  Muskie,  D.- 
Maine, author  of  Pollution  control  legisla- 
tion. 

Logically,  Randolph  also  could  pose  ques- 
tions concerning  Hlckel's  views  about  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  mine  safety.  The  West 
Virginia  Democrat  as  the  senior  member  of 
his  party  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  probably  chair  that  commit- 
tee's bearings  on  mine  safety  legflslatlon  In 
the  9l8t  Congress. 

Wednesday's  questioning  which  could  ex- 
tend over  a  three  or  four  day  period,  could 
prove  to  be  a  knotty  problem  for  the  Senate. 
Some  Oapitol  Hill  observers  see  a  parallel  be- 
tween It  and  the  recent  controversy  over 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  to  fill  the  non-existing  vacancy 
as  chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  a 
Democrat,  has  not  left  his  post  and  the  Presi- 
dent-elect Is  not  yet  in  a  legal  position  to 
submit  nominations  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. 

Some  senators  Indicated  they  were  willing 
to  get  around  the  legal  hurdles  by  regarding 
Wednesday's  session  as  an  informal  hearing 
by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  D.-Wash..  and  mem- 
bers of  his  committee. 

Hickel,  Nixon's  most  controversial  Cabinet 
choice  and  the  one  facing  the  most  ques- 
tioning, is  hoping  the  Wednesday  session 
and  bis  private  visits  with  senators  will  help 
change  his  Image. 

The  Alaskan  governor  has  been  paying 
courtesy  calls  on  senators  who  would  not 
be  taking  an  active  role  in  Wednesday's  bear- 
ing. He  sought  such  an  appointment  with 
Randolph. 

Hlckel  is  getting  support  from  Alaskan 
Sen.  Theodore  Stevens,  a  Republican  whom 
the  governor  appointed  to  fill  a  full  six-year 
term  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett  In  December. 

Stevens  la  sending  a  letter  to  each  senator, 
defending  Hlckel  and  citing  bis  conservation 
record  as  governor. 

After  a  press  conference  here  and  some 
statements  Hickel  has  made,  many  conserva- 
tlon-mlnded  legislators  are  worried  about  his 
conservation  views,  or  are  not  certain  what 
they  are. 

There  also  are  rumors  that  Hickel  will  be 
questioned  about  business  dealings  which, 
critics  say,  could  be  a  conflict  of  Interest 
with  his  new  position. 

"The  more  I  read  about  this  fellow  the 
more  doubts  I  have,"  said  Sen.  George  S.  Mc- 
Govern,  D.-S.D.,  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee. 

McGovern  said  that  the  secretary  of  In- 
terior usually  Is  thought  of  as  a  "trustee"  of 
the  nation's  resources  rather  than  a  cham- 
pion of  business  and  Industrial  development. 

"Hlckel  has  given  an  Indication  that  be 
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Is  more  concerned  with  business  and  Indus- 
trial development  than  with  resources,"  the 
senator  said. 

McOovern  sai4  It  is  "conceivable"  ^that 
Hlckel's  nomination  could  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  but  that  he  doesn't  expect  that  to 
happen. 

Hickel  told  Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss.  I>-Utah, 
that  he  has  been  misunderstood  because  of 
press  accounts  of  his  views  and  said  he  was 
looking  forward  to  the  hearing  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Shortly  after  Nixon  announced  his  Inten- 
tion to  name  Hlckel  to  the  Cabinet,  a  for- 
mer Federal  Wildlife  Service  biologist  In 
Alaska  said  of  Hlckel:  "He  will  look  at  a  piece 
of  land  and  he'll  see  it  as  a  place  for  oil  or 
industry." 

In  his  first  press  conference  as  secretary- 
designate.  Hlckel  questioned  "a  policy  of 
conservation  for  conservation's  sake." 

He  also  renewed  bis  war  with  departing 
Secretary  Udall  over  Udall's  withdrawal  of 
several  hundred  million  acres  of  federal  land 
potentially  available  to  Alaska. 

"What  Udall  can  do  by  executive  order," 
Hlckel  snapped,  "I  can  undo." 

At  another  press  conference,  Hlckel  also 
criticized  the  nationwide  pollution  standards 
set  by  Udall.  "You  cant  have  one  standard 
for  the  whole  country,"  the  secretary-desig- 
nate declared. 

Conservationists  assert  that  as  governor, 
Hlckel  overruled  the  Alaska  Pish  and  Game 
Board  on  several  occasions  at  the  request  of 
local  politicians.  They  maintain  that  when  a 
governor  interferes  directly  with  decisions 
made  by  a  body  of  men  appointed  by  him  In 
the  first  place.  It  Indicates  that  politics  comes 
before  resource  management. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  letters  have  been 
sent  to  members  of  the  Senate  expressing 
opposition  to  Hlckel's  appointment  on  the 
basis  of  bis  stated  views  and  past  action  rela- 
tive to  conservation. 

Some  members  of  Congress,  among  them 
West  Virginia's  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  have  ques- 
tioned Hlckel's  silence  about  mine  safety  pro- 
posals. Alaska  has  six  strip  coal  mines. 

As  if  Hlckel's  troubles  with  the  vocal  band 
of  conservationists  weren't  enough,  other 
critics  are  accusing  him  of  being  entirely  too 
sympathetic  to  Alaskan  oil  interests  and  de- 
cidely  unsympathetic  to  Eskimos  and  In- 
dians, many  of  whom  come  under  Interior 
Department  protection. 

Leaders  of  the  54,000-member  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives,  representing  19  native 
groups,  will  be  present  at  Wednesday's  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  committee. 

The  natives — Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts 
who  make  up  a  fifth  of  Alaska's  population — 
became  concerned  after  Hlckel  was  quoted 
as  saying  he  wants  to  lift  the  land  freeze  im- 
posed by  Udall  two  years  ago. 

The  freeze  delays  Alaska's  selection  of  103 
million  of  the  state's  375  million  acres,  as  al- 
lowed under  statehood  terms,  until  Congress 
rules  on  land  claims  by  the  natives. 

As  governor,  Hlckel  tried  to  pry  the  land 
loose,  saying  the  natives  could  be  fairly 
treated  while  the  state  developed  economi- 
cally. 

In  a  letter  to  Hlckel  as  secretary-designate, 
the  native  federation  demands  40  million 
acres  and  $500  million  In  compensation  for 
natives. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire,  D-Wlsc.,  and  other 
members  of  Congress  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  relationship  between  Hlckel,  who 
until  his  1966  election  as  governor  was  chair- 
man of  the  Anchorage  National  Gas  Co.  and 
a  director  of  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  and 
Robert  O.  Anderson,  a  major  stockholder  in 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  which  owns  vast  tracts 
of  oil  acreage  on  Alaska's  North  Slope. 

Development  of  the  North  Slope  will  be 
costly.  It  will  be  worth  It,  observers  say,  If 
the  price  of  oil  remains  near  the  current 
$3  a  barrel  mark.  That  will  only  happen  If 
cheaper  foreign  Imports,  at  about  $1.75  a 
barrel,  are  kept  out  of  the  VS. 
Hlckel  already  is  on  record  with  the  state- 
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m«nt  th*t  domestic  m*rkeU  cuinot  b«  left 
"wide  open"   to  Unporta  of  foreign  oil. 

Another  oil  matter  U  the  object  of  con- 
cern among  some  members  of  Congress.  The 
concern  la  evidenced  becauae  it  In  effect  pita 
one  West  Virginia  coal  operator  agfUnst  an- 
other for  the  flrat  time  in  Capitol  Hill  ob- 
servers' memories. 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.  lobbjrlsU  are  expreae- 
ing  their  oppoaltlon  to  hopes  of  Island  Creek 
Coal  Companys  parent  Hrm.  Occidental  Oil. 
getting  free  port  facilities  In  New  England. 
Consolidation  Coal  U  a  part  of  Continental 
Oil  Co. 

The  hearing  on  HIckel  will  start  about 
two  hours  before  senators  can  Introduee 
any  legislation  In  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. Senate  rules  prohibit  inuoductlon  of 
bills  until  after  the  President's  State-of-the 
Union  Message  has  t>«en  received.  President 
Johnson  will  deliver  that  message  in  person 
at  9  p.m.  Tuesday  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  will  meet  at  noon  Wednes- 
day. 

VS.      OrrlCIAL      AND      MiNB      IjtAOM      ATTACK 

•   -HEW   Hbalth   Stanoabo 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare   has   been   criticized    (or   taking    16 
yetin  to  proclaim  a  health  standard  for  the 
soft  co«l  industry  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Three  days  after  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed standard  on  Dec.  9.  19««.  Industry  and 
Oovemment  spokesmen  went  on  record 
against  prompt  enforcement  of  the  HEW 
proposal. 

Thirty  days  ago  HEW  recommended  the 
nrst  federal  standard  which  could  be  used 
to  lower  resplrable  dust  levels  In  coal  mines. 
This  standard  calls  for  a  resplrable  dust 
level  In  the  coal  mines  not  to  exceed  3.0 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Mining  Research  Establishment 
horizontal  elutrlator  Instrument. 

Surgeon  General  WllUam  H.  Stewart,  ad- 
dresalng  the  Dec.  12.  1968.  conference  to 
"make  coal  mining  safe,"  said  "We  developed 
this  standard  primarily  In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  Incidence  of  soft  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis.  This  chronic  chest  disease, 
which  Is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  fine 
coal  dust  particles  In  the  lung,  conserva- 
tively affecU  more  than  100.000  soft  coal 
workers. 

This  standard  which  we  have  recom- 
mended to  the  US.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior could,  If  properly  enforced  throughout 
the  soft  coal  mining  industry,  make  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  new  cases  of  pneu- 
moconiosis and  decrease  the  rate  of  progres- 
sion of  old  cases."  Dr.  Stewart  said. 

He  noted  that  HEW  has  no  authority  spe- 
cifically directed  to  the  health  conditions  In 
the  coal  mining  Industry. 

"However,  as  the  federal  agency  whose  pri- 
mary concern  Is  In  protecting  the  health  of 
all  Americans,  we  do.  nevertheless,  have  a 
responsibility  to  try  to  assure  that  no  citizen 
lives  or  works  under  conditions  that  are 
harmful  to  his  health  or  general  welfare,  the 
surgeon  general  said. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  Introduced  In  Congress  last  Sep- 
tember by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  of  Huntington 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  health 
standards.  The  Initial  health  criteria  were  to 
be  prepared  within  five  months  after  adop- 
tion of  the  law  by  Congress.  HEW  was  charged 
with  this  responsibility  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  was  to  enforce  the  standards  In 
the  mines. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  acknowl- 
edged the  HEW  proposal  at  the  Dec.  12  con- 
ference and  then  said:  "It  Is  our  present 
thinking  that  the  first  step  In  the  schedule 
would  be  to  require  that  all  mines  meet  a 
standard  of  4.5  milligrams  of  resplrable  dust 
per  cubic  meter  of  air  not  later  than  one 
year  after  enactment." 

John  Corcoran,  president  of  Consolidation 
Co*l  Co.,  told  the  conference  "there  can  b« 
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no  question  that  the  hs«lth  and  safety  of 
employees  In  the  coal  mining  Industry  must 
be  given  first  priority." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Corcoran  said,  "In  the  reg- 
ulatory area,  we  favor  and  will  support  any 
meaningful  and  constructive  changes  in  laws 
and  regulations  that  will  Improve  coal  mine 
safety.  We  would,  of  course,  urge  that  all 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  safety  must 
be  strictly  and   uniformly  enforced" 

The  Pittsburgh -based  coal  executive  said 
he  also  spoke  for  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, American  Mining  Congress  and  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association.  The 
latter  group  represents  coal  mine  operators 
In  negotiations  and  contractural  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard  WlrU  asked 
Mr.  Corcoran  If  Consol  was  prepared  to  Imple- 
ment the  coal  dust  regulation. 

Mr.  Corcoran  said  he  would  agree  to  It  In 
"a  minute"  but  asserted  that  "standards 
haven't  been  developed." 

The  Consol  execuUve  suggested  that  it 
must  first  be  determined  If  the  HEW  recom- 
mendation Is  based  on  "scientific  evidence." 
Secretary  Wlrt«  then  asked  Mr.  Corcoran  If 
be  would  Implement  the  standard  at  once 
rather  than  In  stages  over  a  period  of  time, 
assuming  that  he  were  convinced  of  the 
standard's  validity. 

Mr.  Corcoran  then  pledged  Immediate  im- 
plementation under  those  circumstances. 

Surgeon  General  Stewart  said.  For  over 
30  years,  the  ( HEW )  Department  has  under- 
taken some  cooperative  studies  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  miners'  health  problems. 
However,  it  was  not  until  1963,  that  the 
Department  received  lor  the  first  time  funds 
for  the  direct  support  of  operations  In  this 
area.  Our  first  major  project  was  a  prevalance 
study  of  soft  coal  miners  which  covered  not 
only  Appalachla  but  other  coal  raining  areas. 
"It  was  this  study  that  established  that 
soft  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,  commonly 
referred  to  as  black  lung",  was  an  occupa- 
tional respiratory  disease  of  serious  and  previ- 
ously unrecognized  magnitude. 

•'Our  research  showed  that  1  In  10  men 
In  the  mines  and  1  In  5  of  the  former  miners 
In  Appalachla  had  X-ray  evidence  of  this 
chronic  respiratory  disease.  Further,  research 
supported  by  the  Department  at  the  former 
UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  Hospi- 
tal In  Beckley,  W.  Va..  indicated  that  the  inci- 
dence of  disease  Is  probably  higher  than 
Indicated  by  X-rays."  the  surgeon  general 
said. 

Continuing,  he  said,  "In  1966,  the  Depart- 
ment established  the  Appalachian  Laboratory 
for  Occupational  Respiratory  Diseases  In 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Research  is  currently 
under  way  to  determine  more  precisely  the 
role  of  coal  dust  In  soft  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis,  to  develop  early  diagnostic 
techniques,  and  to  discover  methods  to  halt 
the  progression  of  or  to  manage  this  disease. 
"At  the  present  time,  the  emphasis  Is  on 
studying  miners  admitted  to  the  University 
Hospital.  There  the  newest  techniques  of 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  testing  and  bio- 
chemical analysis  are  used  In  their  evalua- 
tions. The  Laboratory  Is  also  the  base  for 
epidemiological  studies  on  coal  workers 
pneumoconiosis."  Dr.  Stewart  said. 

Scheduled  to  begin  soon  is  a  research  and 
clinical  study,  to  be  made  In  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  on  a  group  of  over  5.000 
miners  working  In  34  mines,  predominantly 
In  Appalachla.  the  surgeon  general  noted. 

The  miners  In  the  study  group  will  receive 
an  initial  medical  examination  to  determine 
the  amount  of  pulmonary  disease  present 
In  the  group.  They  will  be  re-examined  at 
approximately  five  year  Intervals  to  correlate 
the  development  of  disease  to  the  environ- 
mental conditions  In  the  mines  where  they 
work. 

"We  arc  also  conducting  animal  studies  on 
the  possible  synergistic  effect  between  In- 
fectious and  other  agents  and  coal  dust  as 
well  as  research  on  the  development  of  mora 
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precise  coal  dust  sampling  equipment  and 
procedures."  Dr.  Stewart  said. 

Continuing,  he  said.  "In  brief,  the  goal  of 
our  research  program  Is  to  develop  the 
knowledge  which  will  allow  men  to  work 
in  the  coal  mines  without  endangering  their 
health. 

"The  standard  we  have  recommended  Is 
based  on  the  best  available  current  knowl- 
edge. If  additional  experience  shows  that  our 
recommendation  needs  to  be  either  modi- 
fied or  strengthened,  we  will  do  so.  In  the 
meantime,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  stand- 
ard If  adopted  and  enforced  will  be  a  major 
step  forward  In  reducing  pneumoconiosis 
among  coal  miners,"  the  surgeon  general 
said. 

U.S.  Reseascheb  Says  Mine  Sapety 

REQuiars  New  Engineers 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Basically,  there  are  two  ways  of  tackling 
the  problem  of  reducing  hazards  of  under- 
ground mining,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Howard,  director  of  mining  research  for  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  first  deals  with  the  mining  process, 
as  It  Is,  and  Involves  continuing  Intensive 
study  of  the  various  parts  of  the  process — 
the  men,  the  machines  and  the  environ- 
ment In  which  they  work — to  Identify  and 
define  dangerous  situations. 

Based  on  this  study,  Dr.  Howard  says, 
safe  operating  and  emergency  procedures 
can  be  established  and  safeguards  protec- 
tive devices  and  warning  liutruments  and 
systems  developed.  Concurrently,  sound  reg- 
ulations are  developed  and  provision  made 
(or  their  rigorous  enforcement.  Ideally,  rei;- 
ulatlons  are  continually  modified,  as  neces- 
sary, to  take  care  of  technologic  change.  Dr. 
Howard  notes. 

The  second  approach,  he  says  Is  to  deal 
with  the  mining  process  In  terms  of  what 
It  should  become:  that  Is,  to  attack  the  roots 
of  the  problems  through  research  aimed  at 
developing  a  mining  technology  that  Is  In- 
trinsically safe — a  technology  in  which  the 
sources  of  the  hazards  have  been  eliminated. 
"Note  that  I  said  mining  technology,"  Dr. 
Howard  said  In  a  report  entered  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  conference  "to  make  mining  safe" 
held  In  Washington  Dec.  12,  1968. 

"It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  this  ap- 
proach must  go  far  beyond  what  Is  normally 
considered  health  and  safety  research,  such 
as  work  on  dust  control,  p^ermlsslbUlty,  pro- 
tective equipment,  warning  devices  and  the 
like.  It  must  be  a  fundamental  approach  to 
the  process  of  production  seeking  new  ways 
of  accomplishing  the  various  steps  required 
to  get  coal  or  ores  out  of  the  ground — new 
ways  that  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  old,"  Dr. 
Howard  said. 

Historically,  health  and  safety  activities  of 
the  mining  community,  both  private  and 
public,  have  been  confined  largely  to  the  first 
approach,  or  what  might  be  called  the  "pro- 
tective technology"  route. 

Any  comprehensive  new  thrust  toward  Im- 
proving health  and  safety  In  mines  must 
Include  a  maximum  effort  In  this  direction 
to  make  presently  available  production  tech- 
niques as  safe  as  possible,  Dr.  Howard  ob- 
served. 

"But  this  kind  of  effort  alone  will  not  be 
enough."  he  said.  "Since  It  Is  directed  toward 
production  technology,  as  It  exists.  It  can 
only  provide  interim  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems, which,  of  course,  change,  and.  In  many 
cases,  become  aggravated  as  production  tech- 
nology evolves. 

"Real  and  lasting  solutions  will  also  require 
an  all-out  effort  along  the  second  path  to 
develop  new  mining  systems,  that  are  in- 
herently safe."  Dr.  Howard  said. 

Continuing,  he  said,  "This  sounds  like  a 
large  order.  Is  It  pracUcal?  And  If  It  Is  why 
haven't  we  Uken  this  'new  inherenUy  safe 
technology'  route  before?" 

Answering  his  own  questions,  Dr.  Howard 
said: 
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"Without  question.  It  Is  a  large  order.  But 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  opened  the  door  slightly 
on  this  tremendous  task  about  five  years 
ago.  Since  then,  we  have  learned  enough  to 
be  confident  that  It  is  practical.  And  In  the 
process,  we  have  developed  a  small  group  of 
scientific  and  engineering  specialists  who 
could  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  an  expanded 
national  research  effort  to  develop  Inherently 
safe  mining  technology. 

"It  must  be  understood  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  The  best  tal- 
ents of  all  concerned — Government  (both 
state  and  federal).  Industry,  labor  and  the 
academic  community — will  be  required.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  the  efforts  of  all,  ap- 
plied properly,  can  develop  Improved  produc- 
tion technology  that  will  make  mining  as 
safe  as  any  other  occupation  that  Involves 
man's  working  in  an  essentially  alien  envi- 
ronment. 

"The  key  to  the  kind  of  technologic  ad- 
vance we  need  lies  In  a  systems  approach  to 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  mine  research 
and  development.  This  strategy  has  evolved 
only  during  recent  years  and  as  yet  has  not 
been  applied  widely  outside  the  aerospace 
and  defense  fields. 

"Heretofore,  in  mining  as  In  most  other 
fields  of  technology.  It  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  technologic  advance  had  to  be 
evolutionary  and  therefore  largely  uncon- 
trollable. We  assumed  that  we  had  to  take 
the  new  developments  as  they  came  along 
and  then  try  to  make  them  safe. 

"One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  research  since  World  War  II 
has  been  the  demonstration  that  such  a 
premise  Is  not  necessarily  valid — that  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  can.  In  fact,  be  directed," 
Dr.  Howard  said. 

He  declared  that  the  evolution  of  the  sys- 
tems approach  makes  possible  a  new  depar- 
ture In  efforts  to  remove  mining  from  the 
top  of  the  list  of  unsafe  occupations. 

This  approach,  he  said,  holds  particular 
promise  for  underground  mining  where  the 
constraints  Imposed  by  close  quarters  in 
which  men  must  work,  emphasize  the  criti- 
cal interdependence  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  system. 

"The  manner  In  which  we  accomplish  any 
single  step  In  a  mining  operation  is  likely  to 
have  a  profound  effect  on  how  we  must  ac- 
complish some  of  the  others,"  Dr.  Howard 
said. 

"For  example, *"  he  added,  "In  a  given  gassy 
coalbed,  two  of  the  principal  mining  factors 
that  affect  the  amount  of  methane  liberated 
Into  the  mine  workings  are  the  rate  of  ex- 
traction and  the  way  the  coal  Is  broken  loose 
from  the  solid  seam.  In  general,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  faster  we  move  and  the  finer 
we  break  the  coal  the  more  methane  we  lib- 
erate. 

"The  more  methane  liberated  the  more 
ventilating  air  we  must  bring  to  the  point  of 
liberation  to  dilute  the  methane  and  prevent 
It  from  becoming  explosive.  But  more  air 
means  a  higher  air  velocity,  which.  In  turn, 
will  suspend  a  higher  concentration  of  dust 
particles  and  Increase  the  danger  of  explo- 
sion and  the  hazard  of  respiratory  disease," 
Dr.  Howard  said. 

Noting  that  while  speci^c  requirements 
will  differ  for  each  mining  operation.  Dr. 
Howard  listed  several  requirements  that 
could  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  estab- 
lishing research  and  development  objectives. 
The  ideal  system  must,  of  course,  fit.  or  con- 
form to.  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
mineral  deposit.  It  must  provide  a  safe  and 
healthful  working  environment  for  the  men 
who  operate  It.  It  must  make  a  profit.  It 
must  operate  In  such  a  manner  that  the  na- 
tional goals  of  resource  conservation  are 
served.  It  must  do  minimum  damage,  or  pro- 
vide for  repair  to  the  land  and  environment. 

"Our  IdMl  mining  system  must  satisfy  all 
five  of  these  requirements  simultaneously, 
but  above  all,  it  must  be  safe,"  Dr.  Howard 
declared. 
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Turning  to  the  problems  of  coal  mine  ex- 
plosions, he  said  It  was  primarily  one  of  en- 
vironmental control.  Explosions  result  from 
unwanted  Ingredients,  methane  and  coal 
dust,  becoming  part  of  the  mine  atmosphere. 
Dr.  Howard  then  subjected  the  problem  to 
the  two  different  approaches. 

"The  first  avenue,  which  Is,  of  course,  the 
'protective  technology'  path.  Is  the  one  that 
has  been  generally  followed  In  the  United 
States.  Taking  this  first  approach  both  meth- 
ane and  dust  ars  diluted,  the  former  with 
ventilating  air  and  the  latter  with  rock  dust, 
to  maintain  non-combustible  mixtures. 

"This  Is  obviously  the  simplest  approach 
lo  the  problem,"  Dr.  Howard  said,  "because 
It  permits  solutions  that  He  almost  entirely 
within  one  subsystem-environmental  con- 
trol. The  complications  of  having  to  Intro- 
duce complementary  Improvements  and 
modifications  In  other  subsystems  are 
avoided.  There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  In 
which  methane,  the  key  .ngredlent  In  the  ex- 
plosion problem,  might  be  made  noncombus- 
tlble.  It  might  be  burned  as  It  bleeds  through 
the  mining  face.  It  could  be  collected  near 
the  face  and  passed  through  a  reactor  to  be 
Inert  before  being  discharged  into  the  ven- 
tilating system.  Diluents  superior  to  rock 
dust  for  treating  coal  dust  to  make  It  non- 
combustible  might  be  found.  And  there  are 
a  number  of  other  possibilities." 

He  noted  that  because  the  rate  of  meth- 
ane emission  into  the  mine  can  vary  widely 
from  place  to  place  and  time  to  time,  a  com- 
pletely effective  system  would  require  a  ven- 
tilation system  capable  of  delivering  instant- 
ly, on  demand,  widely  varying  amounts  of 
air  anywhere  In  the  mine.  The  system,  he 
added,  would  have  to  be  automatically  con- 
trolled by  a  foolproof,  continuous  detection- 
measurement  system  with  sensors  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  mine.  Any  other  tech- 
niques for  diluting,  or  otherwise  rendering 
the  methane  noncombustlble  as  It  enters 
the  mine  would  have  to  meet  the  same  cri- 
teria. It  was  pointed  out. 

"Now  for  the  other  or  'new  technology' 
route.  How  can  we  minimize  and  control  the 
amount  of  methane  entering  and  accumu- 
lating In  a  mine?  And  how  can  we  reduce 
the  formation  and  accumulation  of  coal 
dust? 

"Asking  questions  like  these,"  Dr.  Howard 
said.  "Immediately  brings  out  the  systems 
aspects  of  the  problem:  because,  before  we 
can  answer  them  we  must  find  the  answers 
to  even  more  basic  questions.  For  example: 
Where  does  the  methane  come  from?  How 
much  of  the  gas  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
comes  from  the  face?  the  ribs?  the  roof?  the 
floor?  the  broken  coal?  What  determines  the 
rate  at  which  gas  enters  a  mine  opening? 
Why  does  the  rate  sometimes  vary  widely 
from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time 
within  a  mine?  How  is  the  coal  dust  gener- 
ated? Where  and  how  does  it  accumulate? 
etc." 

To  find  answers  to  these  fundamental 
questions.  Dr.  Howard  noted  that  researchers 
must  look  into  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
mining  system,  as  well  as  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  coal  and  formations  in 
which  It  occurs. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  explosion 
problem  has  roots  In  all  four  of  the  major 
elements  of  the  mining  process  and  their 
Interactions  with  the  coal  and  rock  In  which 
they  function.  For  example,  the  rate  of 
methane  emission  from  broken  coal  depends 
on  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed  in  the  coal 
and  size  of  the  fragments  into  which  the 
coal  is  broken.  So  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  problem  may  be  In  the  fragmentation 
subsystem:  it  might  be  a  mining  machine 
with  an  improved  cutting  head  that  would 
produce  a  maximum  of  coarse  coal.  Such  a 
solution  would  also,  of  course,  reduce  the 
dust  problem,"  Dr.  Howard  said. 

He  observed  that  the  Btireau  of  Mines  re- 
search on  control  of  methane  began  about 
five  years  ago.  He  said  the  problem  hasn't 
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been  solved  but  that  research  has  progressed 
to  the  point  that  there  Is  confidence  that  It 
can  be  solved. 

Dr.  Howard  declared  that  the  ultimate 
answer  to  health  and  safety  In  mining  was 
good  engineering. 

"But  it  must  be  engineering  of  a  caliber 
not  now  possible.  For  until  we  vastly  Improve 
and  quantify  our  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental character  and  properties  of  rocks  and 
minerals,  and  their  behavior  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  entire  mining  process  we  will 
not  be  able  to  design  a  mining  operation  in 
the  modern  engineering  sense.  Furthermore, 
the  kind  of  new  machines  nnd  tools  that  will 
make  mining  not  only  safer  but  more  effi- 
cient, will  only  come  from  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  earth's  crust,  as  a  material 
and  a  medium  in  which  to  work,"  Dr. 
Howard  said. 

Continuing,  he  said.  "The  miner's  biggest 
handicap  has  always  been  that  he  Is  unable 
to  see  Into  the  solid  rock  and  mineral  sur- 
rounding the  excavation  he  Is  making  and 
predict  accurately  and  consistently  what  will 
happen  when  he  penetrates  It.  So  his  guid- 
ing precept  through  the  ages  has  been  'ex- 
pect the  unexpected."  And  he  has  become 
fatalistic  about  the  surprises  which  are  the 
causes  of  most  of  his  accidents. 

"But  these  surprises  can  be  eliminated. 
Our  adventures  Into  aerospace  and  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  have  already  demon- 
strated that  research  can  provide  the  new 
knowledge  and  the  extensions  ol  men's 
senses,  such  as  radar  and  sonar,  necessary  for 
him  to  function  safely  In  environments  much 
more  hostile  than  the  depths  of  the  solid 
earth,"  Dr.  Howard  noted  In  conclusion. 

"Not     Nearly     Strong    Enough  '—Hechllr 

Raps  L.  B.  J.  Mine  Proposals 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington. — A  West  Virginia  congress- 
man Wednesday  voiced  criticism  of  the 
Johnson  Administration's  mine  safety  and 
health  proposals  scheduled  for  introduction 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Thursday. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  Huntington  Democrat, 
made  his  comments  as  the  legislative  pro- 
posals arrived  on  Capitol  Hill  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Wednesday  too  late 
for  introduction.  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  a 
Hind-man,  Ky.,  Demorcat  and  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Is  slated  to  sponsor  the  measure  drafted  by 
the  Interior  Department. 

A  spokesman  for  Secretary  Stewart  Udall's 
department  said  the  1969  proposal  was 
stronger  than  the  agency's  1968  measure. 
Hechler  introduced  the  administration's  1968 
bill  In  September  after  it  had  been  rewritten 
In  the  White  House. 

The  new  legislation  would  eliminate  pres- 
ent distinctions  between  gassy  and  nongassy 
mines  for  Inspection  purposes.  It  also  calls 
fpr  civil  penalties  against  employes  as  well 
as  mine  operators  who  violate  the  safety 
code. 

The  administration  bill  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  mandatory  health  standards  for 
coal  mines.  Included  is  one  that  would  ulti- 
mately call  for  a  maximum  of  3  milligrams  of 
resplrable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  An  in- 
terim standard  of  4.6  milligrams  is  specified 
in  the  legislative  proposal  and  mine  opera- 
tors would  be  given  one  year  after  enactment 
of  the  law  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  Interior  Department  spokesman  said 
the  new  proposal  closely  follows  the  one  out- 
lined by  Secretary  Udall  at  the  Dec.  12  con- 
ference "to  make  coal  mining  safe." 

The  coal  mine  bill  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill 
24  hours  before  Secretary  Udall  was  due  to 
proclaim  the  first  federal  health  and  safety 
standards  ever  developed  for  the  nation's 
non-coal  mines.  These  standards  are  expected 
to  be  publlsheti  in  Thursday's  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register  and  take  effect  upon  pub- 
lication. 

Representative  Hechler  said.  From  what  I 
have   seen   and   heard,   the   new   coal   mine 
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lM*lth  UMl  a*f«ty  bUl  to  An  lonproreiacnt, 
but  not  nearly  strong  enougb  to  do  an  effec- 
tive Job  of  protecting  the  miners. 

-Por  ezjunple."  tb«  Weet  Virginia  Demo- 
crat tald.  "tbere  lent  Adequate  protection  of 
miners  against  black  lung — the  dreaded 
pneumoconiosis.  Last  month  the  Public 
Health  Service  recommended  that  a  standard 
of  3  milligrams  of  resplrable  coal  dust  per 
cubic  meter  of  air  was  needed  to  protect  tbe 
health  of  those  working  In  mines.  Yet  the 
administration  bill  considerably  weakens  this 
provision  by  requiring  a  standard  of  4.6  mil- 
ligrams and  this  lower  standard  Is  not  man- 
datory until  one  year  after  enactment  of 
legislation." 

Tbe  Huntington  Democrat  plans  to  Intro- 
duce mine  safety  legislation  himself.  He  said 
he  delayed  his  bill  until  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  contents  of  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon's  proposal. 

"In  the  bin  I  wUl  introduce."  Hechler 
said,  "I  win  make  a  standard  of  3  milligrams 
Immediately  applicable. 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  that  tbe  Bureau 
of  Mines,  which  by  tradition  is  productlon- 
ortentkff.  will  retain  authority  to  administer 
tbe  le^Iatlon. 

"I  feel  that  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  Is  traditionally  primarily  oriented  to- 
ward employees  should  be  given  full  enforce- 
ment authority  under  provisions  of  new 
bUl."  Hechler  said. 

The  West  Virginian  stressed  that  "we  must 
Insure  that  safety  and  heal*ii  and  their  pro- 
tection are  given  top  most  priority  In  the 
advancement  of  new  legislation." 

In  his  budget  message.  President  Johnson 
Wednesday  asked  for  fundj  to  add  &6  new 
men  to  the  present  roster  of  248  coal  mine 
Inspectors.  The  added  staff  would  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  Increase  spot  Inspections 
and  give  greater  concentration  to  the  smaller 
coal  mines  than  In  the  past. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Director  John  O'Leary  ex- 
pressed conceri)  that  the  Increased  spot  In- 
spection program  might  hinder  plana  for  a 
minimum  of  three  Inspections  of  each  mine 
annually.  He  said  It  was  possible  that  the 
bureau  might  be  forced  to  seek  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  hire  additional  person- 
nel In  order  to  reach  tbe  three-a-year  Inspec- 
tion goal. 

Tbe  total  stair  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In 
1M8  fiscal  year  was  8.088.  It  will  rise  to  an 
estimated  8  838  In  fiscal  1900  and  projected 
for  the  year  which  begins  In  July  Is  a  staff 
numbering  11.121. 

Dtuing  1967  inspectors  conducted  S.31S  In- 
spections. The  total  for  1968  Is  expected  to 
be  5.800  when  statistics  are  compiled.  It  Is 
projected  that  5.900  Inspections  will  be  con- 
ducted In  1969. 

Sources  close  to  the  White  House  said  the 
Not.  30  disaster  at  Parmlngton  No.  9  mine 
at  Mannlngton  played  a  major  role  In  the 
President's  decision  to  seek  more  funds  for 
methane  gas  research. 

ttr.  Johnson  requested  SI. 593.000  "to  ac- 
celerate development  of  technology  necessary 
to  minimize  the  hazard  of  mining  In  a 
methane  environment." 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Mines  current  appr(^>rla- 
tlon  for  methane  gas  research  Is  393.000. 

SaVXTT    *i4l>    HXALTH    BUX.    INCLUDING    MINIS, 

Imtbooucxd  IK  HOCSK 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington. — Rep.  James  O.  O'Hara,  D.- 
Mich..  Thursday  Introduced  a  tough,  wide- 
ranging  worker  safety  and  health  bill,  which 
Is  applicable  to  coal  mines.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives— the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1960.  Twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Joined  O'Hara  In  sponsor- 
ship of  the  legislation. 

The  new  legislation  la  the  successor  to  a 
bUi  recommended  by  President  Johnson  last 
year  and  Introduced  by  O'Hara.  A  modified 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  but  died 
la  tbm  Rules  CommHW . 
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The  Michigan  Dsmocrat  said  federal  action 
to  insure  worker  safety  Is  necessary  because 
€it  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  many 
states  to  develop  effective  programs  of  safety 
and  health  standards.  As  a  result,  very  haa- 
ardous  industries  seek  out  plant  sites  in 
states  with  weak  programs. 

In  a  staument  Thursday.  O'Hara  declared 
that  "Tbere  can  be  no'  doubt  that  there  U 
a  severe  occupational  safety  and  health  haa- 
ard  problem  in  this  nation. 

Some  14.500  workers  are  kUled  every  year, 
Just  from  occupational  accidents,  and  a  liter- 
ally uncounted  number  die  from  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

"Of  lesser  Importance  but  of  major  sig- 
nificance. Is  the  $7  billion  plus  lost  to  tbe 
gross  national  product  because  of  Industrial 
accidents. 

"The  recent  coal  mine  disaster  at  Manning- 
ton.  W.  Va..  captured  the  headline  and 
brought  forth  from  all  parties  concerned 
renewed  determination  to  do  something 
about  occupational  safety  and  health,  but 
It  Is  the  day-to-day  accident  and  disease 
toll,  unnoticed  because  It  Is  so  common, 
which  Is  the  really  significant  problem  in  all 
areas  of  American  industry. 

"There  are  too  many  deaths,  too  many 
Injuries,  too  much  time  and  money  lost  to 
Industrial  accidents  and  disease.  As  a  civil- 
ized nation,  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  this 
frightful  toll, "  O'Hara  declared. 

The  bill,  which  Is  stronger  than  tbe  one 
reported  last  year  by  the  committee,  author- 
izes the  secretary  of  labor  to  establls.i  stand- 
ards for  occupational  safety  and  health,  and 
to  enforce  those  standards  through  both  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  proceedings.  Tbe 
standards  may  be  set  by  adoption  of  existing 
federal  standards,  adoption  of  "consensus 
standards",  already  worked  out  by  private 
organizations  and  concurred  In  by  all  in- 
terested parties  Involved  In  an  Industry, 
through  adoption  of  other  private  standards 
on  an  Interim  basis:  or  through  consultation 
with  advisory  committees,  representative  of 
management,  labor,  the  professions  and  the 
public. 

The  O'Hara  bill  provides  a  procedure  by 
which  a  state  may  develop  a  safety  standards 
and  enforcement  plan  and  submit  It  to  the 
secretary  of  labor  for  approval.  If  the  secre- 
tary approves  such  a  plan,  which  must  con- 
tain a  number  of  assurances  set  forth  In  the 
bill,  the  secretary  and  the  state  agency  will 
have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  for  at  least  a 
year,  following  which  the  secretary  may  dele- 
gate his  Jurisdiction  entirely  to  the  state,  to 
the  extent  the  state  plan  covers  the  field. 

Even  In  these  cases,  the  secretary  retains 
the  right  to  make  periodic  Inspections  within 
a  state  whose  plan  has  been  accepted,  and  he 
may  withdraw  approval  If  he  finds  that  the 
state  Is  not  performing  In  accord  with  Its 
assurances.  Unlike  the  bill  reported  last  year, 
there  are  no  provisions  for  Judicial  review  of 
tbe  secretary's  refusal  to  accept  a  state  plan 
or  his  decision  to  withdraw  approval. 

The  1940  bill  allows  the  secretary  of  labor 
to  assume  Jurisdiction  In  cases  where  existing 
statutes  have  conferred  Jurisdiction  on  other 
federal  agencies.  He  could,  under  this  pro- 
vision, take  occupational  safety  and  health 
Jurisdiction  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
regard  to  mines,  from  the  various  transpor- 
tation agencies  with  regard  to  railroads  and 
air  traffic,  and  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  nuclear  Installations. 

Other  provisions  of  the  1969  proposal  are 
taken  from  last  year's  reported  bill.  Including 
provisions  for  research  activities  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  E:ducatlon  and  Welfare, 
the  requirement  that  federal  agencies  develop 
standards  governing  their  own  Internal  op- 
erations, and  provisions  for  employer  and 
employe  education. 

O'Hara  was  Joined  In  Introducing  the  leg- 
islation by  Rep.  Carl  Perkins,  D.-Ky.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  Reps.  Joseph  Addabbo, 
Jonathan  Bingham.  Oeorge  E.  Brown  Jr.. 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  John  Conyers  Jr.,  John  H. 
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Dent.  Bob  Eckhardt.  Don  Edwards,  Joshua 
Ellberg.  Mlctiael  A.  Peighan.  William  D.  Ford, 
Cornelius  P.  Gallagher,  Jacob  H  Ollbert, 
James  J.  Howard.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  Abner 
J.  Mlkva,  William  S.  Moorhead,  Bertram  L. 
Podell.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  William  P. 
Ryan,  Jamas  H.  Scheuer,  Pemand  St  Ger- 
main, Frank  Thompson  Jr.,  and  Joseph  G. 
Mlnlsh. 

On  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill  the  legis- 
lative recommendation  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  Introduced  as  a  bill  In  the  Senate  by 
Sen.  Jennings  Randolph,  D.-W.  Va. 

A  similar  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
by  Rep.  Carl  Perkins.  D.-Ky. 

Randolph,  commenting  at  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  bill,  told  the  Senate  that  recent 
mine  disasters  such  as  that  which  took  78 
lives  last  November  at  Mountaineer  No.  9 
mine  near  Farmlngton,  W.  Va..  "have  created 
an  awareness  that  the  coal  mine  safety  laws 
and  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
those  laws  need  to  be  modernized  and 
tightened. 

"There  Is  likewise  an  awareness  that 
miners'  occupational  health  needs  more  at- 
tention than  It  Is  receiving,"  the  West  Vir- 
ginia senator  said. 

Randolph,  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  to  which  the 
measure  was  referred  for  hearings,  said  that 
he  concurs  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  pro- 
p>osal  In  principle,  but  recognizes  that  Sen- 
ate provisions  of  the  measure  could — "and 
probably  should" — be  changed  after  the 
committee  hears  all  witnesses  In  the  hear- 
ings. 

SaTXTT  LkCISLATION  :  MiNS  OPEkATORS.  UNION- 
ISTS Hold  DiFrauNO  Visws  on  Law 
(By   Ray   Martin) 

Attitudes  of  mine  operators  and  their  rep- 
resentatives differ  on  the  need  for  new  mine 
safety  legislation.  As  Is  to  be  expected,  some 
of  the  views  of  the  workers'  representatives 
tends  to  be  in  contrast  to  those  of  manage- 
ment. 

These  \iews  range  from  no  change  In  the 
existing  laws  through  a  modicum  of  change 
to  complete  revision  of  applicable  mining 
laws  and  regulations. 

A  representative  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Coal  Mining  Institute,  whose  members  oper- 
ate mines  In  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming,  holds  the  opinion  that  the  mining 
laws  as  they  now  exist  with  the  states  and 
the  federal  government  are  adequate. 

John  A.  Reeves,  headquartered  In  Denver, 
said.  "Every  mine  accident  or  disaster  which 
has  occurred  could  have  been  prevented  If 
the  present  laws  were  obeyed.  The  problem 
Is  much  more  complicated  than  legislating 
stricter  laws  or  Increasing  the  number  of  In- 
spectors In  the  health  and  safety  division. 

"To  legislate  more  punitive  mining  laws 
will  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  men  from 
entering  our  Industry,"  Mr.  Reeves  declared. 

"The  coal  Industry  needs  to  attract  the 
very  finest  people  obtainable,  and  Impedi- 
ments to  attracting  them  should  not  be 
Inaugurated,"  B^.  Reeves  continued. 

"In  our  opinion,  safe  operations  can  only 
be  realized  through  total  cooperation  from 
top  management  down  through  all  ranks  of 
the  company.  Management  must  be  mature 
and  sensible  enough  to  realize  that  the  only 
way  to  mine  coal  Is  to  produce  It  safely,  and 
the  men  must  be  sensible  enough  to  accept 
the  safety  training  and  to  work  safely.  It 
appears  that  the  real  problem  In  coal  mine 
safety  Is  one  of  education  and  research. 

"In  the  field  of  education  there  are  many 
areas  where  Improvements  can  be  made.  It  Is 
useless  to  write  laws  requiring  machines  with 
greater  permissibility  requirements  If  we  do 
not  have  mechanics  who  know  how  to  main- 
tain them.  It  Is  useless  to  write  stricter  laws 
regarding  the  methods  of  mining  ooal  If 
skilled  miners  are  not  available,"  Mr.  Reeves 
said. 

OonUnulng.  he  said,  "The  Institute  com- 
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mends  the  Inspection  departments  of  the 
state  and  federal  government  for  their  efforts 
In  safety,  and  believes  the  problem  of  mine 
safety  will  be  solved  only  through  total  co- 
operation of  all  persons  concerned. 

"The  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  KUning  Insti- 
tute desires  to  go  on  record  as  being  against 
additional  federal  legislation,  and  strongly 
recommends  that  the  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams divert  additional  energies  to  educa- 
tional and  research  programs,"  the  Institute 
representative  said. 

Some  support  of  Mr.  Reeves'  position  Is 
given  by  Commissioner  H.  N.  Klrkpatrlck  of 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines. 

Commissioner  Klrkpatrlck  said.  "In  our 
opinion  both  the  Kentucky  and  federal 
mining  laws  are  basically  sound,  and  pro- 
vide an  adequate  framework  for  reasonable 
mine  safety  assuming  compliance  and  proper 
administration.  However,  periodic  reviews  of 
existing  legislation  are  advisable  and  modifi- 
cation should  be  recommended  to  reflect 
changes  related  to  Improved  technology. 

"A  comprehensive  study  of  the  mining 
laws  of  Kentucky  Is  now  under  way  to  de- 
termine those  changes  which  appear  advisa- 
ble because  of  technological  progress  In  the 
period  since  the  last  amendment  to  the  law 
m  1953. 

"In  this  respect,  preliminary  studies  are 
now  being  conducted  by  tbe  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  and  other  agencies  of 
state  government.  Any  recommendations  for 
changes  to  the  law  forthcoming  from  these 
studies  will  be  presented  to  the  1970  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth,"  the  com- 
missioner said. 

"Before  anyone  arbitrarily  decides  that 
existing  federal  laws  are  Inadequate,"  he 
added,  "we  believe  they,  too,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  type  of  constructive  and 
objective  appraisal.  In  1967  the  U.S.  coal  In- 
dustry experienced  the  best  year  In  Its  re- 
corded history  so  far  as  fatalities  are  con- 
cerned. 

"We  caution  that  solutions  which  may  be 
economically  destructive  of  one  industry 
must  be  accompanied  by  commensurate  gov- 
ernment cooperation  and  Incentives. 

"We  emphasize  our  desire  that  any  pro- 
posed legislation  reflect  workable  solutions  to 
proven  problems  and  not  be  an  emotional 
overreactlon  which  will  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all  elements  concerned,"  Mr.  Klrk- 
patrlck asserted. 

The  disaster  which  occurred  In  Manning- 
ton  Nov.  20  was  a  saddening  and  sobering 
experience  for  John  Corcoran,  president  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Corcoran  said  It  occurred  at  a  time 
when  Consol  felt  It  had  made  significant 
progress  in  reducing  mine  accidents  and 
mine  fatalities. 

"At  the  tlma  of  this  tragedy  we  had 
reached  a  point  where  It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  an  accident  of  this  magnitude 
could  occur  In  one  of  our  mines,"  Mr.  Cor- 
coran said. 

"But  It  did  occur.  And  because  It  did  occur 
we  must  now  accept  the  fact  that  our  efforts 
to  date  have  not  been  adequate,  even  though 
we  do  not  yet  know  why  or  how  our  efforts 
failed  us,"  he  said. 

"I  cannot  and  do  not  accept  the  all  too 
prevalent  attitude  that  periodic  disasters  are 
an  Inherent  and  unavoidable  risk  of  the  In- 
dustry. The  mere  existence  of  this  fatalistic 
outlook  Is  evidence  of  the  Insufficiency  of  our 
knowledge  and  the  need  for  additional  re- 
search." 

The  Consol  president  told  the  Dec.  13  con- 
ference in  Washington  "to  make  coal  mining 
safe"  that  tiis  company  was  prepared  to  co- 
operate fully  by  contributing  time,  talent 
and  money  to  any  new  and  promising  areas 
of  research  which  may  be  undertaken  Jointly 
by  government  and  Industry  groups. 

"In  the  regulatory  area,  we  favor  and  will 
support  any  meaningful  and  constructive 
changes  in  laws  and  reg^ulatlons  that  will 
Improve  coal  mine  safety.  We  would  of  course. 
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virge  that  all  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  safety  must  be  strictly  and  uniformly  en- 
forced," Mr.  Corcoran  told  the  conference  In 
the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  last 
month,  Mr.  Corcoran  said  he  spoke  for  him- 
self as  well  as  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
the  National  Coal  Association  and  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators  Association.  The  lat- 
ter group  represents  tbe  industry  In  contract 
negotiations  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Secretary 
of  Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz,  Mr.  Corcoran  said 
Consol  would  not  Implement  the  Public 
Health  Service's  reconunended  standard  for 
maximum  coal  dust  levels  in  mines  until  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  based  on  scientiflc 
evidence  and  was  a  proper  standard. 

During  the  conference,  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle, 
UMWA  president,  pointed  out  that  Consol 
was  the  only  company  that  assisted  the  mine 
workers  in  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of  a 
strong  mine  safety  law  In  Congress  In  1966. 

"Deep  mine  catastrophes  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  recently  and  In  the  past  can  be 
controlled  and  prevented  by  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  safety  laws  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments.  It  is  tbe  duty  of  both 
management  and  labor  to  as.slst  In  the  en- 
forcement of  these  laws,"  Paul  Byrge,  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Southern  Labor  Union,  said. 

"A  vital  need  of  the  industry.  In  the  field 
of  safety,  Is  a  training  program,  utilizing 
modern  training  aids,  which  will  demon- 
strate to  the  coal  miner,  who  is  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  underground  mining,  bis 
peirsonal  need  to  be  safety  conscious.  Only 
through  such  a  program,  with  mandatory  at- 
tendance paid  by  federal  funds  If  necessary, 
can  the  coal  miner  be  Instilled  with  the  con- 
stant need  for  safety  practices,"  Mr.  Byrge 
said. 

"Sufficient  laws  have  been  enacted  on  both 
a  federal  and  state  level"  he  continued.  "One 
of  the  greatest  needs  is  to  make  the  Indi- 
vidual coal  miner  aware  of  what  these  laws 
are.  A  training  program  can  greatly  Improve 
safety  practices  and  reduce  the  chances  of 
human  error  causing  another  underground 
catastrophe.  We  strongly  urge  that  such  a 
training  program  be  Implemented  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

"We  also  recommend  that  enforcement  of 
safety  laws  be  made  on  a  non-discrlminatory 
basis  and  that  the  large  mines  be  required 
to  comply  with  these  laws  on  at  least  the 
same  basis  as  tbe  small  mines.  In  the  larger 
mines  the  lives  of  more  individuals  are  at 
stake  and  the  human  element  Is  compounded 
by  the  Increased  number  of  coal  miners,"  the 
Southern  Labor  Union  president  said. 

The  UMWA  president  noted  that  his 
union's  safety  efforts  have  encountered  oppo- 
sition from  industry,  from  government,  from 
coal  mining  states  and  even  at  times  from 
the  general  public.  Such  opposition,  he  said, 
has  compelled  the  UMWA  to  accept  compro- 
mise legislation  In  order  to  secure  passage  of 
safety  measures. 

"Public  support  for  mine  safety  legislation 
Is  strongest  after  mine  disasters.  But,  the 
e^roundwork  for  such  legislation  has  been 
laid  years  before  by  the  officials  of  tbe 
UMWA.  This  was  true  In  tbe  1941  legislation, 
in  the  1952  legislation,  and  in  the  1966  leg- 
islation," Mr.  Boyle  said. 

"We  need  an  Improvement  In  our  present 
laws  relating  to  safety  standards;  we  need 
health  legislation  to  protect  coal  miners  from 
lung  diseases  caused  by  the  inhalation  of 
dust  In  mining  operations.  Equally  impor- 
tant, we  need  proper  enforcement  and  com- 
pliance with  those  laws." 

The  UMWA  president  said  the  biU  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  to  Congress  on  coal  mine 
safety  and  health  was,  in  the  main,  a  "good 
bill."  That  bill  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler,  a  West  Virginia  Democrat. 

"However,  we  believe  It  could  stand  some 
changes,"  Mr.  Boyle  said.  "It  will  have  our 
support  with  certain  improvements." 
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The  UMWA  president  has  objected  to  pro- 
posals that  individual  coal  miners  be  sub- 
jected to  penalties  for  violation  of  safety 
regulations.  He  maintains  that  the  miners 
comply  with  the  directives  of  the  operators 
who  run  the  mines  and  that  mine  operators 
are  responsible  for  all  violations  of  codes  and 
laws. 

Time  Here  for  Black  Lung  Law 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Becklet. — The  large  number  of  coal 
miners  who  gathered  at  Park  Junior  High 
School  here  Saturday  afternoon  seem  firmly 
convlnced  of  Victor  Hugo's  admonition  that 
"no  army  can  withstand  the  strength  of  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come." 

The  miners'  idea  is  that  the  time  has 
come — and  to  many  It  is  long  overdue — for 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  adopt  a  mean- 
ingful compensation  program  for  pneumo- 
coniosis or  "black  lung." 

Conservative  estimates  place  at  500  the 
number  of  miners  attending  the  "rally"  here 
to  listen  to  a  trio  of  doctors  who  spearhead 
the  Physicians'  Committee  for  Miners'  Health 
and  Safety.  Similar  size  audiences  have 
shown  up  at  rallies  held  in  Welch,  Delbarton, 
Logan,  Marmet,  and  Vivian. 

The  Plnevllle  Courthouse  will  be  the  scene 
of  another  miners'  meeting  Sunday  after- 
noon at  5  o'clock. 

Meetings  have  been  .scheduled  In  Pair- 
mount  and  Moundsvllle  next  Saturday, 
which  vrill  precede  a  mass  rally  In  the  Char- 
leston Civic  Center  on  Sunday  at  2  p.m.  The 
Falnnount  meeting  is  set  for  4  p.m.  at  the 
Falrmount  West  High  School. 

The  Charleston  meeting  will  solidify  the 
miners'  legislative  campaign  strategy.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  numerous  area  meetings,  the 
"grassroots  movement"  has  arranged  for  a 
substantial  number  of  miners  to  circulate 
In  the  Statehouse  halls  every  day  the  Legis- 
lature Is  In  session.  Damaged  lungs  are  on 
display. 

Formation  of  the  West  Virginia  Black  Lung 
Association  was  announced  Saturday.  The 
association  met  at  the  Montgomery  City  Hall 
and  will  meet  there  at  7  p.m.  every  Sunday. 

Charles  Brooks  of  Kanawa  City  is  associa- 
tion president  and  has  invited  the  public  as 
well  as  miners  to  attend  the  weekly  sessions. 
The  group  Is  dedicated  to  passage  of  appro- 
priate legislation  dealing  with  the  disease. 

Brooks  said  contributions  to  assist  work 
may  be  sent  to  the  association  in  care  of 
Ernest  Riddle,  treasurer,  Cannelton,  W.  Va. 
25036. 

Former  State  Sen.  Paul  KauSman  of  Ka- 
nawha County  has  been  retained  as  the 
miner's  formal  lobbyist. 

Plans  for  a  formal  march  on  the  State 
Capitol  were  proposed  at  the  Welch  meet- 
ing. These  will  probably  be  shelved  in  favor 
of  more  sophisticated  methods  of  convinc- 
ing the  General  Assembly  of  the  need  for 
black  lung  legislation. 

A  black  lung  compensation  bill  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Delegates  by  Dels. 
Thomas  (Blue)  Goodwin,  D-Boone.  and  Cleo 
Jones,  R-Kanawba.  Sen  Neal  Kinsolving. 
R-Kanawha,  plans  to  introduce  a  similar 
measure  in   the  Senate. 

Kinsolving  Introduced  a  black  lung  bill 
two  years  ago.  It  died  In  committee. 

Woodrow  MulUns  of  Gallagher,  Kanawha 
County,  is  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  mi- 
ner's group. 

He  said  the  miners'  drive  came  to  life  be- 
cause "we  became  more  aware  of  the  causes 
of  the  disease."  He  attributed  this  aware- 
ness to  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  a  Charleston  heart 
specialist  and  public  member  of  the  State 
Air  Pollution  Control  Commission;  Dr.  Don- 
ald Rasmussen  of  Beckley  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Wells 
of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  three  doctors  head  the  physicians  com- 
mittee and  have  been  speaking  each  week- 
end recently  at  the  area  miners'  meetings. 

Asked  If  the  group  would  also  be  working 
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»t  the  s*me  time  tot  new  mine  safety  legls- 
Utlon.  MtUIUM  said.  "No.  well  t*ke  one  thing 
at  a  time." 

While  the  doctor*'  appeitninoee  at  the 
meetln((a  have  concentrated  on  black  lung 
their  coocem  for  mlnera'  health  and  safety 
haa  a  much  wider  base. 

Speaking  for  the  doctors  at  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  Udall's  conference  "to  make 
mining  safe."  Dr.  Wells  said.  "We  are  a 
committee  of  physicians  who  are  responsible 
lor  the  day-to-day  care  of  sick  and  disabled 
coal  miners.  As  such,  we  are  entrusted  with 
Information  these  men  cannot,  or  will  not. 
give  to  anyone  else. 

"We  are  here  today  (I>ec.  12.  1968)  to 
emphasize  our  conviction  that  mine  fires  and 
black  lungs  are  not  acta  of  Ood.  They  are 
simply  the  result  of  disregard  of  basic  safety 
and  health  practices.  The  record  speaka  for 
Itself;  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  not  done  their  Jobs. 

"We  will,  therefore,  present  the  confiden- 
tial Uxformatlon  which  we  have  and  will 
continue  to  collect,  to  the  next  Congress 
which  we  hope  will  be  more  responsible.  Dr. 
Wells  'concluded. 

-  Members  of  the  Physicians'  Committee 
live  in  West  Virginia.  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Buff  warned  that  the  legislative  cam- 
paign on  both  the  state  and  federal  levels 
faces  great  difficulty  "because  you  have  to 
fight  four  lobbies." 

They  are.  he  said,  the  coal  operators,  rail- 
road, oil  and  steel  lobbies. 

"These  are  probably  the  most  powerful 
interests  not  only  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  but  In  the  entire  nation."  Dr.  Buff 
said. 

Dr.  Buff  suggested  that  the  coal  miner  dis- 
abled with  black  lung  should  be  paid  1350 
a  month  for  eight  years  and  then  $75  a 
month  until  death. 

The  compensation  law  which  the  miners 
seek  Is  similar  to  the  Pennsylvania  statute 
for  occupaUonal  diseases.  It  would  differ  In 
that  benefit  payments  would  come  out  of 
workmen's  compensation  rather  than  the 
sutes  general  fund.  Compensation  funds 
come  from  assessed  paymenU  from  em- 
ployers. 

The  black  lung  Issue  has  divided  the  med- 
ical profession  and  sharpened  the  natural 
economic  segmentation.  Motives  have  been 
Impunged. 

The  Cabell  County  Medical  Society  Is  In 
the  process  of  trying  to  mobilize  West  Vlr- 
glnUs  1.300  physicians  against  the  three 
doctors  and  the  miners. 

The  Society  adopted  a  resolution  presented 
by  Dr.  Rowland  Bums  calling  the  widespread 
publicity  concerning  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
conloeis  'alarming  appeals  based  upon  evi- 
dence open  to  serious  question  of  Its 
validity." 

Bach  of  the  miners'  meetings  follows  a 
similar  pattern. 

"Here."  says  Dr.  Wells,  holding  up  some- 
thing thin,  dry  and  fragile  before  his  audi- 
ence, "is  a  slice  of  one  of  your  brother's 
lungs." 

The  32-year-old  doctor,  who  teaches  at 
West  Virginia  University  one  day  a  week, 
closes  bis  fisu  on  the  object  until  it  crumples 
to  bits  and  floats  to  the  floor.  "Dust  and  dust. 
Just  as  black  as  can  be." 

Dr.  Wells  Introduces  himself  as  a  pathol- 
ogist. 

"I  have  to  do  the  autopslesm,"  he  says. 
Dr.  Rasmussen  exhibits  mounted  sections 
of  lungs. 

Dr.  Buff  says  the  long-run  objective  Is  no 
compensation  for  disabled  miners  but  to 
make  the  disease  so  expensive  for  the  oper- 
ators that  they  will   "clean  up  the  mines." 

The  Charleston  heart  specialist  accused  the 

coal  mine  owners  of   'suppressing  brains"  by 

naalntalnlng  low  quality  schools  that  would 

assure  ade<iuate  manpower  for  mining  Jobs. 

"Tbe  schools  are  terrible. "  he  declared. 
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"They  dont  want  you  to  have  a  good  edu- 
cation." 

Dr.  Buff.  60,  said  that  medical  care  In  West 
Virginia,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  second 
and  third  class  and  that  some  of  the  doctors 
were  in  league  with  coal  companies  to  dis- 
qualify a  Job  applicant  with  suspected  lung 
trouble.  He  said  the  state  compensation  law 
was  so  full  of  loopholes  that  only  four  black 
lung  victims  have  won  awards  In  four  years, 
whereas  Pennsylvania  paid  $67  million  in 
such  benefiu  In  1967. 

Asked  what  lead  him  to  take  up  this  cause. 
Dr.  Buff  said.  "I  guess  It  was  all  these  lung 
failures  that  they  were  calling  heart  attacks." 

The  Charleston  doctor  estimates  that  at 
least  20.000  miners  In  West  Virginia  are 
afflicted  with  some  form  of  lung  disorder. 

"You  get  black  lung  from  working  in 
mines,  not  from  cigarettes,  not  from  to- 
bacco." he  tells  audiences.  "This  Is  caused 
by  the  greatest  loophole  finders  that  ever 
existed." 

Many  of  the  miners  seek  the  floor  to  talk 
about  their  symptoms  and  their  disabilities. 

Dr.  Wells  sent  a  sharp  letter  to  Dr.  Charles 
Andrews,  vice  president  for  medical  affairs 
at  WVU,  accusing  him  not  only  of  support- 
ing the  opinion  that  cigarette  smoking 
caused  black  lung  but  also  questioning 
whether  his  motivations  were  affected  by 
"pressures  and  Interests  unworthy  of  any 
member  of  an  academic  Institution." 

Dr.  Andrews  denied  having  made  such  a 
statement  and  said  he  would  not  indulge  in 
a  dialogue  about  motives.  He  said  he  had 
delivered  papers  linking  cigarette  smoking 
with  chronic  bronchitis  In  miners. 

"Part  of  the  problem,"  Dr.  Andrews  said, 
"Is  what  Is  black  lung?  Coal  miners  have 
lung  diseases,  but  to  lump  them  all  under 
black  lung  is  where  we  get  Into  trouble.  The 
key  question  Is.  does  coal  dust  cause  em- 
physema? It  may  prove  to  be  so,  but  right 
now  we  dont  know." 

The  WVTJ  vice  president  said  he  would 
Issue  a  statement  about  black  lung  and  re- 
search on  tbe  problem  Sunday. 

Members  of  the  medical  fraternity  hold 
strong  views  about  the  three  doctors  who 
have  been  talking  to  the  miners,  particularly 
the  two  younger  physicians. 

It  Is  said  that  If  research  Is  faulty,  then 
the  two  must  share  some  of  the  blame  be- 
cause they  have  been  part  of  that  research 
effort. 

It  Is  readily  agreed  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  trio  Is  a  "ntinorlty  one"  and  it  could 
very  well  be  substantiated  as  fact  wlttiin  the 
next  decade.  At  the  present.  howeTer,  the 
majority  view  Is  to  give  the  minority  opinion 
no  credence  whatsoever. 

GovcaMMXNT  Srr  To  Pxoht  "Black  LtJNc  " 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington. — In  the  closing  hours  of 
President  Johnson's  administration.  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Secretary  Wilbur  J, 
Cohen  ordered  an  attack  on  pneumoconiosis, 
long  neglected  by  federal  and  state  agencies 
in  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Cohen  recognized  the  disease — 
commonly  called  "black  lung"— as  "a  serious 
occupational  health  problem,  an  official  step 
long  urged  by  those  concerned  with  the 
health  of  coal  miners." 

The  HEW  secretary  ordered  an  eight-point 
program  Instituted  under  Charles  C.  Johnson 
Jr..  administrator  of  the  cabinet  agency's 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service. 

Cohen's  action  was  disclosed  in  a  letter  to 
Ralph   Nader,   consumer  protection  critic. 

The  retiring  secretary  regretted  "that  the 
short  time  remaining  to  me  .  .  .  will  not 
permit  me  to  continue  my  official  Interest," 
and  said  "I  am  confident  that  under  Mr. 
Johnson's  leadership  "  there  wUI  be  pressure 
for  action. 

Earlier  this  month  Nader  wrote  Cohen 
saying  HSW  "has  faUed  utterly  to  give  thU 
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problem  the  leadership  and  seriousness  that 
It  so  badly  needs." 

The  young  Washington  Uwyer  charged 
that  the  states  were  spending  on  the  average 
of  40  cents  per  year  per  worker  on  industrial 
health  and  safety,  with  huge  areas  totally 
Ignored. 

Nader  told  Cohen  that  HEW  lost  a  major 
opportunity  nearly  a  decade  ago  to  forge  the 
facu  that  would  have  fostered  more  vigorous 
public  policy.  He  said  a  glimmer  of  that 
opportunity  came  from  a  survey  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  on 
the  widespread  prevalence  of  black  lung  and 
subsequent  research  at  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Hospital  m  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  showing 
that  the  prevalence  may  well  be  much 
higher. 

"Poor  management,  petty  bureaucratic  In- 
fighting, and  well  known  belief  by  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  research  program  that 
a  safe  dust  level  for  coal  mines  could  not  be 
set  because  of  political  and  economic  fac- 
tors," was  one  of  the  reasons  cited  by  Nader. 
"Dr.  Murray  Brown  has  outraged  more 
than  one  responsible  person  in  Government 
by  the  degree  to  which  his  political  antenna 
has  over-ridden  his  professional  obligations 
as  a  physician  vls-a-vls  the  coal  miner's  black 
lung  disease."  Nader  told  Cohen. 

Also  called  "mlner"s  asthma,"  pneu- 
mooonlosis  has  Increased  in  the  VS.  with 
the  use  of  machines  to  rip  away  coal  seams, 
filling  the  air  with  fine  dust. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  one  miner  In  five — 125,000  work- 
ing miners  currently — suffers  from  some 
stage  of  the  disease. 

Crusaders  like  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  a  Charleston, 
W.  Va  ,  heart  specialist,  think  the  disease  Is 
far  more  common.  Autopsies  of  1.000  miners 
showed  evidences  of  the  disease  In  four  out 
of  five. 

Advocates  of  black  lung  legislation  have 
also  pointed  to  lack  of  effective  dust  control 
In  mines,  to  lack  of  local  regulation  and  to 
"vague"  standards  even  In  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  proposed  by  President  Johnson 
last  September. 

Cohen  said  the  Environmental  Health 
Service  has  taken  a  "long  overdue  action  of 
recommending  an  interim  national  standard 
of  resplrable  dust,  not  to  exceed  3  milligrams 
per  cubic  meter  of  air"  In  mines. 

Legislation  proposed  by  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  last  month  and  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  earlier  this  month  would 
lower  that  standard  to  4  5  milligrams  and 
give  coal  mine  operators  a  year  from  time  of 
the  law's  enactment  to  Implement  the  lower 
standard. 

"We  must  refine  the  interim  standards." 
Cohen  said.  "We  must  develop  better  diag- 
nostic procedures.  We  must  develop  methods 
for  treatment.  We  must  develop  better  coal 
dust  control  procedures,  and  must  examine 
the  adequacy  of  existing  legislation." 

The  program  Cjhen  ordered  would  seek  to 
carry  out  these  steps  and.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Labor  Department,  review  present 
control  and  compensation  laws  and  "dissem- 
inate recommendations  for  federal  and  state 
legislation." 

The  disease  Is  covered  by  compensation 
laws  In  only  three  states,  the  HEW  secre- 
tary said,  "and  In  only  one  is  the  law  even 
reasonably  adequate. "  The  three  are  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia  and  Alabama,  with  Penn- 
sylvania's law  regarded  as  the  best  by  HEW. 
Dr.  Buff  thinks  compensation  for  black 
lung  win  soon  be  a  reality  In  West  Virginia. 
He  predicted  that  If  the  West  Virginia  leg- 
islators allow  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  to  die  in  com- 
mittee, they  are  dead  poliUcally  from  now 
on. 

Dr.  Buff  advocated  that  coal  be  taxed  10 
cents  a  ton  for  'king  disease  in  all  states 
where  mining  i/an  Industry  to  prevent 
competlUon.  and  that  **r*Uroads  give  up  a 
UtUe  to  compensate  for  tbe  damages  to 
miners'  lunfs." 
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The  Charleston  physician  has  denounced 
researchers  of  the  Appalachian  Laboratory 
at  West  Virginia  University  in  Morgantown. 

WVU  issued  an  analysis  Sunday  saying  only 
one  per  cent  of  miners  with  black  lung  are 
actually  disabled  by  It,  and  that,  when  dis- 
ability occurs,  the  cause  more  likely  Is  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

Dr.  Buff  retaliated  by  accusing  the  WVTT 
researchers  of  "having  the  corporate  inter- 
ests (of  the  coal  Industry)  at  heart." 

He  called  the  WVU  project  one  of  the  most 
expensive  medical  projects  In  existence.  He 
said  only  34  persons  had  been  examined  In  a 
three-year  program  which  has  cost  the  fed- 
eral government  $3.5  million. 

The  Charleston  doctor  said  research  was 
Important  but  the  WVU  researchers  appar- 
ently recommend  a  course  of  Inaction  while 
they  complete  more  studies. 

"We  must  never  put  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  coddling  this  disease  which  Is  not 
treatable  or  curable,  but  Is  only  preventable. 
Let  us  not  put  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
letting  people  die  while  we  are  making  up 
our  minds."  Dr.  Buff  said  in  response  to  the 
statement  Issued  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Andrews, 
provost  for  health  sciences  at  WVU. 

Meanwhile,  on  Capitol  Hill.  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph,  D-W.  Va.,  said  he  plans  to  intro- 
duce Tuesday  a  mine  health  and  safety  pro- 
posal suggested  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

"PxAK  roK  THxnt  Jobs"  Hampers  Fbkx  Exprxs- 

siON  AaouT  Mnra  Disaster — Miners,  Theix 

WivKS,  Union  Leaders  Speak  Out 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Almost  60  days  have  passed  since  the  fate 
of  78  West  Virginians  was  sealed  In  the 
Parmlngton  No.  9  mine  at  Mannlngton  as  the 
result  of  explosions  and  fire  which  raged 
through  the  mine  on  Nov.  20,  1968. 

Since  the  disaster,  many  Individuals,  in- 
cluding miners  and  wives  of  miners,  as  well 
as  organizations  have  communicated  their 
feelings  and  Ideas  to  members  of  Congress. 

Referring  to  the  status  of  mine  safety  leg- 
islation, the  American  Jewish  Council  ex- 
pressed Its  opinion  In  three  words:  "What  a 
scandal  I** 

The  secretary  of  a  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  local  union  in  West  Virginia  told  a 
congressman:  "The  miners  do  need  the  very 
strictest  of  legislation  enacted  and  put  into 
effect  and  strongly  enforced  by  government 
and  the  coal  companies. 

"There  are  top  leading  officials  In  other 
categories  who  for  some  reason  don't  want 
any  stronger  laws  enacted.  The  miners  are 
being  forced  back  to  the  position  they  were 
In  before  they  were  given  the  unions  by  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  In  the  early  19308," 
the  union  official  said. 

"Pear  for  their  Jobs  and  some  other  mat- 
ters are  hampering  miners  from  speaking 
out.  like  they  should.  They  need  assurance 
from  some  government  agency  that  they  will 
be  backed  up  from  the  ravages  of  tbe  coal 
company  officers.  Unless  this  is  done  they 
still  are  doomed  forever,"  the  UMWA  leader 
said. 

In  a  letter  to  Cecil  J.  Urbaniak,  president 
DUtrict  31.  UMWA,  Robert  L.  Scragg,  presi- 
dent of  Com-Nav  Electronic,  inc.,  Hunting- 
ton, said:  "We  as  a  company,  were  appalled 
by  the  lack  of  communications  that  Just 
were  not  available  in  this  tragic  time  of 
need. 

"As  you  know,  our  whole  company's  ex- 
istence Is  based  on  'Safety  in  the  Maritime 
Industry  Through  tbe  Use  of  Electronic 
CommunicatloBS  and  Navigational  Devices.' 
We.  as  a  company,  were  unaware  that  some 
reaaooable  semblance  of  direct  communica- 
tions between  tbe  men  underground  and  the 
men  above  ground  did  not  exist.  We  ask  the 
question,  why?  At  tbe  present  time,  our 
companf.  and  othecai,  are  involved  In  direct 
aoaaBunleattona  ayatems  that  serve  moving 
objecta  on  th«  (round,  under  water,  and  In 
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space  over  distances  of  thousands  of  miles; 
why  were  there  no  communications  between 
tbe  men  at  Parmlngton? 

"We  have  listened  to  many  discussions  of 
safety,  of  every  nature,  in  every  conceivable 
situation,  and  always  without  exception, 
communicaUons  is  the  vital  link  to  safety. 

"We  wish,  at  this  time,  to  make  It  known 
that  this  company  will  make  every  effort  to 
make  certain  that  communications  becomes 
an  every  day  tool  of  the  mines.  In  this  effort, 
we  will  work  with  or  for  any  private  Indus- 
try, agency  of  the  government,  or  any  orga- 
nization wishing  to  accomplish  this  goal," 
Mr.  Scragg  said. 

A  miner  with  22  years  of  service  from  Ana- 
wait  said  that  a  mine  foreman  had  told  him 
"we  have  to  get  everything  in  top  shape  be- 
cause the  'man',  meaning  the  Inspector,  will 
be  here  next  week." 

The  same  miner  said.  "I  also  believe  that 
anyone  caught,  whether  It  be  a  mine  worker 
or  the  company.  In  violation  of  the  state  or 
federal  mine  laws  should  be  taken  to  court 
and  tried  by  jury  and.  If  found  guilty,  they 
should  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  law." 

A  miner's  wife  In  Van  said,  "I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Williamson  lawyer  who  stated  pub- 
licly that  we  should  drop  it.  newswlse,  be- 
cause it  was  giving  the  state  a  black  eye. 
I  feel  if  anyone  was  getting  a  black  eye,  it 
was  the  operators  and  ln^>ectors  and  prob- 
ably justly  so. 

"I  was  not  surprised  when  the  first  news 
reports  stated  that  the  names  and  number 
trapped  at  Mannlng:ton  could  not  be  deter- 
mined because  the  lamp  house  and  mine 
foreman's  office  were  destroyed  in  the  first 
explosion.  However,  the  mine  law  manual 
now  states  that  a  continual  and  up-to-date 
check  lists  of  all  persons  undw  ground  at 
any  given  time  will  be  kept  at  a  distance  far 
enough  away  so  as  not  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
event  of  fire  or  explosion. 

"I  assume  Consolidation  was  using  the 
most  common  form  of  check  list  among  West 
Virginia  mines,"  the  miner's  wife  said. 

"There  is  no  longer  a  "lamp  ho\ise  man' 
to  know  who  gets  what  lamp.  Most  places, 
each  man  is  assigned  a  lamp  and  'charge 
rack.'  At  the  beginning  of  his  shift  he  takes 
bis  lamp  off  charge — leaving  his  rack  empty. 
If  his  charger  has  not  operated  correctly,  his 
lamp  is  not  charged,  so  he  quite  frequently 
has  to  take  another  and  put  bis  back. 

"There  is  no  one  to  issue  him  another 
lamp,  and  he  must  have  one  before  entering 
the  mines.  Therefore,  Just  how  correct  is  this 
form  of  check  list? 

"This  Is  not  speculation  and  it  does  bap- 
pen.  I  recently  found  out  that  a  good  num- 
ber of  mines  cannot  tell  you.  without  calling 
inside,  if  a  man  is  working  over  or  is  worlting 
someone  else's  shift  or  even  if  he  is  still  in- 
side the  mines  after  his  shift  is  finished. 

"Several  years  ago  the  law  went  into  effect 
that  each  man  under  ground  would  be  Issued 
a  metal  identification  tag  which  would  be 
attached  to  his  safety  t>elt  and  lamp.  Also 
one  placed  outside  for  check.  These  were 
issued  at  first,  then  nothing.  One  company 
out  of  the  last  four  where  my  husband  has 
been  employed  have  issued  ID  tags. 

"Nothing  has  ever  been  said  about  how 
many  of  tbe  'company'  men  trapped  were 
certified.  If  it  is  like  most  places,  chances 
are  that  more  of  the  union  men  trapped 
were  certified  than  the  'company'  men.  Most 
companies,  if  they  care  to  check,  will  prob- 
ably find  that  they  have  more  certified  men 
working  under  tbe  union  than  they  have  as 
foreuien. 

"The  companies  do  not  offer  enough  for  a 
man  to  leave  the  union,  so  he  hides  th^  fact 
that  be  is  certified  and  hires  in  under  UMWA. 
Why  should  he  give  up  tbe  protection  of  the 
union  for  $650  or  $36.50  per  day?  So  the  com- 
panies use  'crew  ctiief '  or  certification  exami- 
nation flunk  outs  as  foremen.  This  may  seem 
barsb  but  tbe  fact  remains  that  this  Is  too 
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often  the  case  and  there  are  no  other  words 
to  use. 

"If  the  companies  are  made  to  use  only 
certified  men,  men  who  have  studied  and 
passed  their  examination,  much  as  a  lawyer 
or  doctor  have  to  be  licensed,  they  will  have 
to  offer  these  men  a  better  'deal'  to  get  them 
and  keep  them,"  the  miner's  wife  said. 

The  woman  referred  to  the  president  of 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  stating  that  violations 
In  the  Mannlngton  nxine  were  "minor."  John 
Corcoran,  she  said,  mentioned  the  absence  of 
a  gear  box  cover. 

"If  this  were  not  necessary.  It  would  not 
be  a  violation,"  she  said.  "Several  of  these 
minor  violations  nUght  well  lead  to  a  major 
accident,"  the  woman  added. 

"I  understand,  one  of  the  changes  (in  the 
law)  Is  to  be  that  a  man  may  notifv  the  offi- 
cials of  a  violation  or  ask  for  an  inspection  in 
secret.  Why  In  secret?  As  It  stands  now — an 
oi}erator  of  the  above  mentioned  piece  of 
equipment  in  violation.  Is  well  within  his 
rights  to  refuse  to  operate  it  until  the  cover 
Is  replaced.  The  company  then  begins  to  clas- 
sify him  as  a  trouble  maker  so  he  will,  in  most 
cases.  Ignore  the  situation.  If  he  has  to  report 
in  secret  the  situation  is  not  much  better. 

"If  the  companies  know  that  an  Individual 
can  report  a  violation  in  the  open  and  not 
be  afraid  of  repercussions,  there  should  be 
fewer  violations,"  the  miner's  wife  said. 

The  woman  from  Van  told  her  congress- 
man: "Possibly  I  have  said  too  much  already, 
but  anytime  an  Individual  in  the  industry 
says  anything  against  It,  the  first  remark 
you  get  Is  'why  should  you  complain,  look  at 
the  fat  raise  they  got.' 

"This  is  not  the  case  because  this  'fat  raise* 
brought  up  the  price  of  coal  to  those  men 
who  still  use  coal,  plus  local  markets  upped 
the  price  of  food,  etc.,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  figured  that  these  men  lost  37  cents 
from  this  'fat  raise." 

"The  case  is — I  am  simply  one  wife  who 
wishes  the  Industry  would  abide  by  safety 
regulations  religiously  so  that  I  may  not 
be  faced  with  the  same  situation  as  the  wives 
at  Mannlngton,"  the  miner's  wife  said. 

(The  next  article  in  this  serlra  will  report 
on  additional  views  expressed  by  miners, 
their  wives  and  others  'o  members  of  Con- 
gress.) 

For  the  Coal  Mines:  Nevada  Geologist  Sug- 
gests New  Inspection  System 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

While  members  of  Congress  have  been  in- 
undated with  letters  containing  comments 
and  suggestions  since  the  Nov.  20  mine  dis- 
aster at  Mannlngton,  miners  in  West  Vir- 
ginia were  expressing  their  concern  for 
safety  and  health  a  month  before  the  78 
miners  were  entombed  in  Marion  County. 

In  October,  1968,  the  officers  and  meml>ers 
of  Local  Union  8454.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  at  Lorado  asked  congressmen  from 
West  Virglniji  to  support  a  change  in  the 
state  law. 

That  petition  read : 

"We,  the  officers  and  members  of  Local 
Union  8554.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Lorado,  W.  Va.,  strongly  urged  you  to  support 
Dr.  I.  E.  Buff's  plea  to  the  next  session  of  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature,  that  a  law  be  put 
into  effect,  which  states.  'When  a  miner  is 
told  he  is  suffering  from  pneumoconiosis  or 
as  it  Is  more  commonly  known,  "black  lung" 
disease,  he  will  be  eligible  for  the  following 
benefits  under  this  law : 

"  'He  will  be  paid  a  fixed  amount  monthly 
for  five  years  This  amount  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission. 

"  'After  five  years,  be  will  then  be  paid  a 
fixed  amount  until  bis  death." 

"We  also  propose  that  this  law  be  retro- 
acUve  for  10  yean:."  the  UMWA  locals  peti- 
tion stated. 

Dr.  Buff,  who  has  been  criticized  by  some 
members  of  the  legislature  for  not  present- 
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log  hU  propoMkU  for  study  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  legislature,  haa  suggested  that 
mlnera  disabled  by  black  lung  get  vaso  a 
month  lor  eight  years  and  91i  a  month  until 
death. 

A  Mt  Jackson.  Va  ,  miner  who  has  worked 
In  mines  in  that  state.  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  told  a  congressman:  ■I  know 
that  inspectors  don't  do  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  or  make  inspections  when  they 
should  m  coal  mines,  strip  pits  or  rock  quar- 
ries." 

The  same  miner  told  of  observing  an  11- 
year-old  boy  operating  a  front-end  loader  at 
a  mine  site.  The  Virginian  reported  that  he 
had  suffered  a  back  Injury  and  had  been  de- 
clared ineligible  for  compensation. 

A  West  Virginia  miner,  who  became  dU- 
abled  In  1063.  and  who  had  worked  In  the 
mine  since  1926.  told  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  that 
he  would  not  discuss  mine  safety  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  coal  mine  operators, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Mines. 

He  said.  "These  group*  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  or  will  not  try  to  correct  It." 

The  wflter  of  the  letter  identified  hlmaelf 
as  a  tort/Ur  safety  commissioner  with  the 
State  Department  of  Mines.  He  also  served 
as  a  mine  Inspector. 

"I  will  discuss  this  matter  with  you.  a 
congressional  committee,  or  any  group  that 
can  give  me  assurance  that  the  matter  will 
be  given  due  consideration."  the  West  Vir- 
ginian said. 

Tony  Megna.  high  school  principal  In 
Plain  City.  Ohio,  lost  his  brother  in  the 
Farming  No.  9  dUaster.  He  received  a  letter 
bearing  on  the  disaster  from  Burton  J.  West- 
man,  a  consulting  mining  geologist.  In  Las 
Vegas.  Ney.  The  author  of  the  letter  sent 
a  copy  of  It  to  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson.  D.-Wls.. 
and  Mr.  Megna  sent  a  copy  of  It  to  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler.  D.-W.  Va. 

After  extending  condolence  to  Mr.  Megna. 
Mr.  Westman  said.  "I  have  known  the  effect 
of  such  avoidable  loss  because  I  grew  up  In 
a  large  mining  district  of  Northern  Michigan 
where  loos  of  life  and  limb  was  a  common 
event — until  certain  safety  practices  were 
brought  about.  That  dreaded  long  blasts  of 
a  mine  whlstie  whenever  a  serious  accident 
occurred  still  can  be  heard  after  all  these 
years. 

"I  am  now  a  consulting  geologist  but  I 
started  out  after  high  school  as  a  miner  but 
went  on  to  obtain  a  degree  in  mining  geology 
and.  after  service  In  World  War  II.  gained 
experience  in  mining  and  construction  and 
particularly  core  drilling. 

"But  the  foremost  Interest,"  the  Nevada 
geologist  said,  "due  to  several  near  fatal  rock 
falls  as  a  miner,  has  been  underground 
safety.  And  because  of  this  and  the  shocking 
events  of  this  disaster.  I  believe  that  you 
will  want  to  know  that  something  can  be 
done  to  avert  further  evenu  of  this  nature. 
"First.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
shocking  scene  viewed  on  television  regard- 
ing the  drilling  of  those  probe  holes  after  the 
blast  and  Are.  Why  In  Ood's  name  did  they 
use  diamond  drills?  No  slower  method  could 
have  been  possibly  used ! 

"Just  why  wasn't  a  rotary  rig  brought  In 
with  a  down-the-hole  hammer  which  could 
have  drilled  a  large  hole — at  least  six  inches 
— In  a  fraction  of  the  time?  I  am  certain 
that  each  hole  would  not  have  taken  more 
that  one  day  to  put  down.  These  drills  are 
in  common  use  all  over  the  world. 

"If  I  recalled  correctly,  a  few  years  ago. 
a  23-lnch  well  was  drilled  to  over  2.000  feet. 
cased  and  completed  for  a  water  well  in  three 
or  lour  days  for  the  Navy  out  on  the  Mojave 
Desert  In  California  south  of  here — Just  to 
cite  an  example  of  the  speed. 

"I  doubt  that  there  was  any  part  of  that 
mine  where  those  men  were  that  could  not 
have  been  penetrated  In  a  few  days — and 
supplied  with  fresh  air  and  where  the  fires 
were  inject  fo*m,  and  other  fire  fighting 
chemicals. 
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"Secondly,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  re- 
cent debate'  over  mine  safety  practices  and 
so-called  inspections  which  were  made. 
Here  I  shall  cite  the  record  of  the  mine  disas- 
ters which  were  so  frequent  In  the  Michigan 
(and  Wisconsin)  Iron  mines  caused,  not  by 
gas  or  fires,  but  extremely  bad,  caving 
ground. 

"It  was  not  until  the  mining  companies 
were  forced  to  Institute  new  mining  meth- 
ods and.  above  all.  Institute  and  enforce  mine 
safety  program  fostered  admittedly  by  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Mines  but  enforced  by  the 
local  people.  And.  here  is  where  these  disas- 
ters can  be  averted  as  they  have  been  in  the 
Michigan  mines  where  the  USBM  Holmes 
Award  Is  given  to  the  mining  company  with 
the  best  safety  record  which  In  recent  years 
r\ins  Into  millions  of  accident-free  man  hours 
where  formerly  such  could  be  only  counted 
In  hours."  Mr.  Westman  said. 

"But  this  record  of  achievement  rests  solely 
on  a  locally  elective  officer,  the  mine  inspec- 
tor. Each  mining  county  has  one  and  he  Is 
the  one  who  has  complete  authority  to  en- 
force safe  mining  practices.  Not  the  state  or 
the  federal  government. 

"The  representative  of  the  mining  families 
and  one  experienced  In  all  practical  phases 
of  underground  mining.  He  Is  not  an  ap- 
polnuve  federal  official  who  came  out  of  the 
books.  He  Is  not  one  to  hem  and  haw  when 
disaster  strikes  and  does  not  make  tongue 
in  cheek  comments  from  a  polished  desk  In 
Washington.  He  makes  his  decisions  at  the 
mine  lace  and  if  unsafe  practices  are  found 
they  are  corrected  right  now — not  given  until 
midnight  to  correct  an  Infraction  before  Is- 
suing a  citation,  or.  If  need  be,  close  down 
the  mine  as  is  his  full  right  to  do.  .  ■  . 

"Thirdly.  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  explo- 
sive nature  of  coal  mines.  Surely  there  must 
be  a  'oetter  way  to  control  dust  explosions 
other  than  the  expensive,  time-consuming 
bagging,  haulage  and  distribution  of  rock 
dust  used  to  coat  accumulations  of  coal  dust 
discharged  Into  the  mine  from  the  cutting 
machines."  the  Nevada  geologist  said. 

•  I  would  think  that  such  (dust)  could  be 
abated  by  creating  a  negative  pressure  at  the 
face  particularly  in  and  about  the  digging 
machines."  he  said  "The  evacuated  air  then 
passed  through  portable  dust  collectors 
would  permit  removal  from  the  mine  of  this 
highly  explosive  material  rather  than  trying 
to  cover  It  up  where  It  now  settles.  Also.  It 
may  be  possible  to  remove  settled  dust  by 
a  piped  in  vacuum  cleaning  system  whereby 
the  cleaning  crew  would  keep  working  areas 
free  of  dust  until  such  time  when  an  area 
becomes  remote  enough  that  rock  dusting 
would  be  more  practical.  As  for  the  Inac- 
cessible areas  other  than  caved  ground, 
wouldn't  chemical  wetting  agents  be  more 
effective  over  a  longer  period  of  time? 

"As  for  explosions  caused  by  accumula- 
tions of  gas,  the  coal  mining  Industry  has 
been  plagued  by  this  from  the  start  but  In 
all  the  literature  I  have  never  read  of  any 
attempts  to  bleed  off  this  formatlonal  gas 
before  It  Is  encountered  at  the  working  face. 
"There  Is  little  difference  In  the  entrap- 
ment of  this  gas  than  that  which  accumu- 
lates In  other  natural  reservoirs  such  as  an 
oil  or  gas  structure.  It  is  entrapped  due  to 
the  natural  process  of  coal  formation  in  an 
Impermeable  environment  and  pressurized  by 
overlaying  column  of  rock.  Penetrating  this 
environment  releases  this  gas  as  mining  ad- 
vances. Moat  of  the  time,  fortunately,  it  is 
a  slow  'bleeding'  process  but  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  extremely  violent  ruptur- 
ing of  the  coal  seam  such  as  one  mine  In 
the  Saar.  I  believe,  blew  coal  clear  out  to 
the  surface  with  heavy  loss  of  life  and  with- 
out a  thermal  explosion. 

"The  pathetically  slow  drill  holes  put  down 
at  Consol  No.  9  encountered  explosive  accu- 
mulatlona  of  gas'  to  quote  the  press  releases. 
Just  why  this  gas  'accumulates'  when  ad- 
vance long  hole  drilling  vented  to  the  surface 
would   prevent  stich   gas   from  entering  the 
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workings.  Such  advance  drilling  can  be  done 
readily  from  the  underground  along  the 
seams  and.  In  very  gaseous  seams,  tapped  by 
drill  holes  from  the  surface."  Mr.  Westman 
said. 

"It  would  appear  that  mine  safety  has  al- 
ways been  an  after-the-fact  acUvlty.  The 
slow  advance  of  the  safety  of  miners  Is  clearly 
portrayed  in  Coal  Through  the  Ages'  by 
Howard  N.  Eavenson.  A.I.M.E.  Series.  1942. 
and  others. 

"The  need  Is  urgent  for  preventive  safety 
measures  and  stringent  enforcement  of 
safety  regulations.  As  In  the  Illinois  coal 
mine  disasters  not  too  long  ago,  here  again 
dusting  with  rock  flour  was  not  continuous 
The  miners,  union  officials,  the  company 
officials  and  the  Inspectors  were  aware  of  this. 
This  was  brought  to  light— after  the  dlsaster- 
ous  fires.  I  believe  that  such  enforcement  of 
safety  regulations  can  and  should  be  placed 
In  the  hands  of  a  county  mine  Inspector  who 
represents  no  one  but  the  miners  and  the 
conununlty  which  elects  him. 

•"I  could  elaborate  further  on  safety  prac- 
tices or.  rather,  the  lack  of  same  as  witnessed 
by  the  undersigned  when  he  was  head  fore- 
man and  assistant  superintendent  of  a  large 
quarry  operation  in  a  mldwestern  state  and 
how  he  was  maligned  by  the  company  officials 
for  instituting  safety  by  revising  outmoded 
practices  or  equipment  Ignored  by  both  the 
company,  the  unions  and  the  miners,"  Mr. 
Westman  said. 

John  L.  0"Leary.  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  recently  appeared  on  a  special  tele- 
vision program  with  Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  D-W. 
Va.  During  the  course  of  the  program  Mr. 
OXeary  expressed  support  for  the  Huntington 
Democrat's  position  that  strong  health  and 
safety  provslons  must  be  written  Into  new 
federal  legislation. 

SraoNC  Law  on  Black  Lung  Ubgeo 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Fairmount. — Cecil  J.  Urbanlak.  president 
of  District  31.  UMWA.  Saturday  Indicated 
strong  support  for  efforts  to  obtain  a  "black 
lung"  law  in  West  Virginia. 

Speaking  at  a  miners'  rally  In  the  Fair- 
mont West  High  School  auditorium.  Ur- 
banlak said.  "At  present.  It  Is  not  a  matter 
of  whether  you  have  black  lung  or  not.  but 
how  do  you  prove  It." 

The  mine  union  official  said.  "There  are 
only  two  ways  of  determining  the  presence 
of  pneumoconiosis  for  sure.  One  Is  through 
a  biopsy — taking  a  slice  of  a  man's  lung — 
or  by  autopsy  after  his  death." 

Urbaniak  said  the  UMWA  Is  In  the  process 
of  preparing  Its  version  of  black  limg  legis- 
lation for  the  state,  at  the  request  of  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle.  UMWA  national  president. 

When  It  appeared,  to  some  members  of  the 
audience,  that  there  might  be  potential  con- 
lUcts  and  divided  loyalUes — between  support 
for  the  UMWA  measure  and  one  sponsored 
by  the  West  Virginia  Black  Lung  Associa- 
tion—Urbanlak  said  that  the  UMWA  would 
support  the  association's  measure  or  any 
other  bill  If  It  contained  stronger  and  better 
recommendations  than  his  organizations 
proposal. 

The  District  31  president  promised  a  dem- 
onstration In  Charleston  "if  thats  what  It 
takes. "  Urbanlak  made  the  statement  after 
a  miner  suggested  that  UMWA  provide  buses 
to  take  lu  members  to  Charleston  the  day 
the  hearings  are  held  on  black  lung  bills. 

The  tentative  date  for  those  hearings  is 
Feb.  11. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting  here  and  the 
one  held  in  Moundsvllle  earlier  In  the  day 
did  not  measvure  up  to  expectations.  Many 
of  the  miners  noted  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Morgantown  newspapers,  only  scant 
notice  of  the  meetings  was  published  In 
newspapers  or  broadcast  on  radio. 

The  miners  said,  "Black  lung  does  exist 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  we 
do  support  this  effort.  Give  us  notice  and 
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well  go  anywhere  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion." 

Dr.  H.  A.  WelU  of  Johnstown  Pa.,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Physician  Committee 
for  Mlnera*  Health  and  Safety,  urged  the 
miners  to  attend  Sunday's  meeting  at  the 
Charleston  Civic  Center.  Miners  from 
throughout  the  state  are  expected  at  the  2 
pjn.  session. 

Dr.  Wells,  who  teaches  at  West  Virginia 
University  one  day  a  week,  said  much  of 
the  medical  literature  on  black  lung  Is 
"confusing"  to  doctors.  Some  of  it  says 
"miners  are  sick  In  the  head — they  are 
neurotics." 

"I  believe  It."  Dr.  Wells  said,  "anybody 
who  goes  back  In  those  holes  probably  Is 
sick  In  the  head." 

The  son-in-law  of  Rep.  Hariey  O.  St&g- 
ger»,  D-W.Va..  noted  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  recommended  dust  standards  of  three 
milligrams  of  respirable  dust  per  cubic 
meter. 

He  asserted  that  West  Virginia  mines  show 
measurements  of  between  400-500  milligrams 
of  dust  per  cubic  meter. 

"If  you  don't  do  something  about  It,  you 
are  sick  In  the  head,"  Wells  told  the  miners. 

Dr.  Donald  Rasmussen  of  Beckley  told  the 
group  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  state 
had  retained  a  group  to  battle  the  legisla- 
tion. This  group,  be  said,  offers  to  pay  each 
West  Virginian  »50  to  answer  six  questions 
which  can  be  compiled  and  shown  to  the 
Legislature  as  proof  that  doctors  of  the  state 
see  no  great  problems  with  or  the  need  for 
black  lung  compensation  laws. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Buff  of  Charleston,  head  of  the 
physicians'  committee,  showed  slides  of  lungs 
In  various  stages  of  the  crippling  disease. 

Dr.  Buff  crttlciaed  Welfare  Department  per- 
sonnel for  classifying  disabled  coal  miners  as 
"lazy." 

"How  on  earth  can  a  man  get  a  Job  when 
he  can't  breathe  when  he  walks  upstairs?" 
the  doctor  asked. 

He  said  the  welfare  workers  were  prac- 
ticing medicine  and  "we're  going  to  have  to 
get  these  people  for  practicing  without  a 
license." 

Dr.  Buff  charged  that  a  large  number  of 
bllto  will  be  Introduced  in  the  Legislature 
"to  confuse"  the  miners. 

"Well  let  you  know  which  Is  the  right 
bill — the  one  that  will  protect  you."  the 
doctor  told  the  miners. 

RepresentaUvee  of  the  West  Virginia  Black 
Lung  Association  were  present  and  explained 
their  mission. 

A  number  of  those  In  the  audience  made 
contributions  aiKl  one  miner  offered  to  give 
the  association  tl.OOO  to  help  the  cause. 
He  suffers  from  black  lung,  he  said. 

Monongalia  County  Commissioner  Joseph 
E.  Kun  was  in  the  audience.  A  member  of 
one  of  the  rescue  teams  at  the  Mannington 
disaster.  Kun  expressed  disappointment  that 
he  was  apparently  the  only  miner  from  the 
country  to  attend  the  meeting.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  small  group  of  Morgantown 
residents. 

No  area  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
were  present,  although  all  were  invited,  Dr. 
WelU  said.  , 

Mnnss  Raf  WVU  FACTn.TT  and  (Tont)  Bo'n.x 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Chakleston. — Criticism  of  actions  of  some 
West  Virginia  University  faculty  members 
and  a  chaUeng*  to  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  national 
president,  highlighted  a  meeting  of  about 
3.000  coal  miners  In  the  Charleston  Civic 
Center  Sunday. 

The  challenge  to  Boyle  came  In  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  a  resolution  which  was 
proposed  after  a  message  from  Ralph  .Nader 
was  read  asserting  the  UMWA  president  "has 
neglected  his  reeponslbllity  to  protect  coal 
miners." 

The  resolution  Invites  Boyle  to  come  to 
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West  Virginia  and  testify  before  the  Legisla- 
ture In  support  of  proposied  laws  which  would 
enable  disabled  coal  miners  to  get  compensa- 
tion for  black  lung. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  Charleston  heart  specialist 
and  member  of  the  State  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission,  voiced  criticism  of  the  tac- 
tics employed  by  a  member  of  the  WVU 
faculty. 

"A  newspaper  editor  brought  a  man  to  my 
office  who  was  Introduced  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  WVU  and  who  wanted  to  learn  some- 
thing about  black  lung."  Dr.  Buff  said. 

"I  cooperated  and  worked  with  the  stu- 
dent, as  I  would  with  any  student,"  Dr.  Buff 
said. 

"The  next  thing  I  know  Is  that  this  grad- 
uate student  turns  out  to  be  a  professor  In 
the  WVU  Journalism  department  and  he 
prepares  a  'yellow  sheet'  which  is  distributed 
at  the  Legislature.  That  'yellow  sheet"  at- 
tacks me  and  the  work  that  I  have  been 
doing  In  connection  with  black  lung. 

"I'm  sure  the  university  president  has  no 
knowledge  of  this  kind  of  activity  of  his  fac- 
ulty members,"  Dr.  Buff  said. 

Nader's  message  was  read  to  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter audience  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  Hunting- 
ton Democrat,  who  described  the  message's 
author  as  "an  Independent  and  Incorruptible 
person"  who  has  been  speaking  out  for  mine, 
health  and  safety  long  before  the  Nov.  20 
disaster  at  Mannington. 

"Your  gathering  here  makes  It  clear  to  the 
coal  mine  operators  and  those  groups  and 
Individuals  that  do  their  bidding  that  no 
longer  are  you  going  to  tolerate  a  situation 
that  makes  coal  miners  cheaper  than  coal." 
the  Nader  message  began. 

"You  are  not  going  to  tolerate  corporate 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  your  right  to 
breathe  freely  and  of  your  right  to  safety 
in  the  mines.  You  are  not  going  to  tolerate 
puppet-like  physicians,  employed  by  the  coal 
operators,  disgracing  their  profession  by  say- 
ing that  black  lung  is  not  all  that  bad  and 
that  miners  can  learn  to  live  with  it. 

"From  now  on  the  coal  miners,  whose 
bodies  are  being  abused  and  whose  lungs  are 
being  destroyed,  are  going  to  be  the  ones 
who  say  bow  bad  black  lung  Is  and  what 
they  have  coming  to  them  from  a  power 
structure  that  long  ago  forgot  that  miners 
are  human  beings  whose  needs  come  before 
corporate  balance  sheets  and  production 
quotas. 

"Those  in  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
who  will  listen  to  your  needs  deserve  your 
support  against  powerful  lobbies.  Those  in 
the  Legislature  who  do  not  listen  to  your 
needs  must  be  taught  that  they  were  elected 
to  represent  people  not  coal,"  Nader  said  in 
his  message. 

"This  meeting  today  and  the  crises  of  black 
lung  and  other  mining  hazards  would  not 
have  occurred  if  the  United  Mine  Workers 
leadership  in  Washington  and  their  like- 
minded  representatives  in  the  field  had  been 
doing  their  Job  of  protecting  the  workers' 
health  and  safety. 

"Those  UMW  locals  who  are  struggling  for 
safety  and  compensation  know  how  difficult 
it  Is  to  get  the  UMW  leadership  in  Washing- 
ton moving  against  the  coal  operators  In  this 
area.  I  doubt  whether  there  Is  any  union 
In  this  country  whose  highly  paid  leadership 
has  been  as  insensitive  and  inactive  toward 
the  miners"  health  and  safety  conditions. 

"Yes,  the  UMW  Journal  gives  you  the  com- 
forting words  and  the  sad  regrets:  but  when 
the  chips  are  down,  the  UMW  leadership 
follows  the  lead  of  the  coal  mine  operators 
In  Washington  and  in  the  coal  mining 
states,""  the  Nader  message  said. 

"It  Is  your  right  and  duty  to  demand  that 
your  union's  Washington  leadership  get  out 
of  their  cojnfortable  offices  and  start  fight- 
ing for  your  health,  safety  and  compensa- 
tion rights — not  with  lip  service  to  make 
you  think  they  are  doing  so.  but  with  action 
and  dedication  and  some  of  the  sweat  that 
you  deal  out  in  the  mines. 
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"The  record  Is  overwhelming  that  Mr.  Tony 
Boyle  has  neglected  his  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect coal  miners.  At  the  Farmlngton  disaster 
In  November,  his  first  public  comment  was 
to  praise  the  company  even  though  he  knew 
that  the  company  had  violated  federal  mine 
safety  standards  designed  to  prevent  such 
explosions. 

"He  made  it  appear  that  all  such  disasters 
are  Inherent  In  the  dangers  of  coal  mining. 
Well,  there  is  nothing  accidental  about  these 
disasters — they  are  caused  by  unsafe  prac- 
tices. A  couple  of  weeks  later  Mr.  Boyle  had 
his  writers  in  the  UMW  Journal  criticize, 
not  the  coal  company,  but  those  Individuals 
who  spoke  up  for  the  miners  and  criticized 
the  coal  company,"  Nader  said  In  his  message. 

He  said  that  the  miners,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  UMWA,  had  the  right  and  duty  to 
ask  Boyle  to  explain  his  failure  to  protect 
their  health  and  safety  against  the  opiera- 
tors"  desires.  Nader  listed  five  questions  for 
Boyle  to  answer. 

Nader's  points : 

"He  (Boyle)  has  failed  to  secure  adequate 
compensation  in  the  UMW  contract  for  all 
death.  Injuries  and  coal  dust  disablement 
suffered  by  mine  workers.  The  UMW  leader- 
ship could  and  should  have  demanded  that 
employers  take  out  adequate  Insurance  to 
assure  prompt  and  complete  payment  of 
workers  regardless  of  the  final  obligation. 
The  contract.  Instead,  merely  requires  the 
coal  operators  to  satisfy  state  laws  on  the 
subject,  and  pay  40  cents  per  ton  benefits 
to  the  welfare  and  retirement  fund — money 
which  Is  then  loaned  out  to  the  coal  mine 
operators.  Remember  that  the  coal  Industry 
Is  making  spectacular  profits,  breaking  all 
records  In  return  on  their  Investment,  and 
still  Mr.  Boyle  didn't  get  adequate  compen- 
sation for  you. 

"Mr.  Boyle  has  failed  to  secure  adequate 
state  laws  to  correct  deficlences  In  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  and  In  worker  com- 
pensation. When  has  the  national  leadership 
of  the  UMW  ever  testified  In  any  of  the 
state  capltols  when  the  battle  was  being 
waged  there?  When  have  they  ever  led?  Not 
only  has  the  UMW  leadership  not  testified, 
but  It  has  not  sent  written  endorsement  of 
safety  measures  to  statehouses,  nor  has  the 
UMW  sent  Informational  material  to  these 
battlefronts. 

"Mr.  Boyle  has  failed  to  push  for  a  vigorous 
federal  safety  program.  His  testimony  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
(on  Aug.  8,  1963)  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  then  put  before  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Industry-dominated  Bureau  of 
Mines.  He  did  not  then  push  for  the  safety 
provisions  known  by  experts  and  you  to  be 
needed,  e.g..  Immediate  abolition  of  grand- 
father clauses  for  unsafe  electrical  equip- 
ment, coal  dust  standards,  penalties  for  law 
violations  by  the  companies. 

"Mr.  Boyle  has  failed  to  develop  any  ade- 
quate safety  procedures  within  the  UMW 
hierarchy  in  order  to  secure  and  advance 
the  rights  won  In  contract  negotiations.  The 
size  of  this  failure  Is  best  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  while  there  are  over  125,000  United 
Mine  Workers,  Mr.  Boyle  has  a  mine  safety 
division  consisting  of  one  full-time  profes- 
sional employe.  Just  one!  The  harm  to  Indi- 
vidual miners  that  has  occurred  because  of 
failure  If  the  UMW  safety  division  can.  un- 
fortunately, be  summed  up  by  noting  that 
there  has  not  been  one  revision  of  the  federal 
coal  mine  safety  code  In  over  15  years.  By 
all  humane  standards,  the  code  Is  antiquated 
and  should  be  revised.  Mr.  Boyle  remains 
silent.  Why? 

"Mr.  Boyle  has  failed  to  place.  In  your  most 
recent  contract,  other  needed  medical,  health 
and  safety  benefits.  The  recently  negotiated 
three-year  contract  with  the  coal  Industry 
gives  UMW  workers  less  real  benefits  than 
any  comparable  contract  secured  by  working 
men  In  the  last  20  years.  For  example,  the 
deficiencies  of  this  contract  include  no  com- 
pensation for  lost  time  safety  closmg  of  the 
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iDlnea  due  to  the  fault  of  manAgement,  no 
requirement  for  duat  prevention  proceduree, 
no  requirement  for  totlet  facUltlea  in  th« 
working  area,  etc." 

The  Nader  mesaage  concluded  with  theae 
worda: 

"The  time  baa  come  for  you  to  Invite  Mr. 
Boyle  to  West  Virginia  and  have  blm  exer- 
cise hU  right  of  replying  to  these  facta.  You 
may  conclude  that  he  la  no  longer  worthy 
of  being  your  leader,  that  you  need  new  lead- 
ership that  will  fight  for  your  rights  and  not 
snuggle  up  close  to  the  coal  operators  and 
forget  about  the  men  who  are  paying  the 
ci'ies  and  paying  the  price." 

Over  the  weekend.  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph came  out  In  defense  of  UMWA's  lead- 
era.  He  said  the  union  "must  not  be  accused 
of  lacking  zeal  and  effort  on  behalf  of  coal 
miners."  There  are  no  more  devoted  men  to 
the  cauaes  of  safety  and  health— and  pay- 
rolls of  their  members  than  Tony  Boyle  and 
Oeorge  TlUer  and  their  associates  and  assist- 
ants," Randolph  said. 

West  Virginia's  senior  senator  was  critical 
of  susgesyvps  that  some  mines  should  be 
cloaed  because  of  poor  safety  conditions. 

Closure  o"?"  mines  to  eliminate  safety  risks 
Is  not  any  more  practical  than  closing  chem- 
ical or  power  plants  to  eliminate  air  and 
water  pollution,  he  said. 

Randolph  said  that  although  he  agrees 
with  some  provisions  In  the  UMW  and  De- 
partment of  Interior  bills  which  he  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate,  he  wants  to  remain 
flexible  until  bearings  are  held. 

Representative  Hechler  began  his  remarks 
to  the  Civic  Center  audience  by  noting  that 
the  policy  committee  of  the  state  medical 
association  was  meeting  In  the  city  at  the 
same  time. 

Jesting,  he  said  he  had  Just  received  word 
from  the  secret  meeting  of  doctors  and  that 
was  "black  lung  Is  good  for  you."  The  mes- 
sage was  displayed  on  a  large  sign  board.  The 
congressman  followed  his  by  displaying  a 
12-pound  bologna  and  the  comment  "this 
is  what  that  Is.  ' 

The  medical  group's  policy  committee  waa 
meeting  at  Charleston  Memorial  Hospital  to 
consider  adoption  of  a  request  from  the 
Cabell  and  Kanawha  County  Medical  Societies 
that  the  state  group  go  on  record  In  opf>o«l- 
tlon  to  the  drive  for  black  lung  compensation. 
Dr.  Donald  Rasmussen.  one  of  the  three 
doctors  who  are  targets  of  the  medical  so- 
cieties' move,  asked  the  policy  committee  not 
to  act  until  he  and  his  colleagues  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  evidence  and 
recent  findings  relative  to  the  disease.  The 
other  two  are  Dr.  I.  E.  BuS  and  Dr.  Hawley  A. 
Wells. 

The  committee  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  creation  of  a  medical  board  to  study 
black  lung. 

In  hU  remarks,  Hechler  said.  "What  you're 
doing  today  will  Inspire  people  all  over  West 
Virginia  to  say — lets  give  the  government 
back  to  the  people,  let's  remember  that  the 
Individual  human  being  counts  more  than 
wealth  and  power,  and  let's  make  sure  that 
those  who  run  the  show  never  forget  that 
West  Virginia's  sute  motto — Montanl  Sem- 
per Uberl — has  been  repeatedly  violated  by 
political  and  economic  practices  In  this 
state." 

After  commenting  on  the  accusations 
hurled  against  Doctors  BuR.  Rasmussen  and 
Wells.  Hechler  said,  "You  know  what  amazes 
me  when  I  start  talking  about  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  leglalatlon  with  my  friends? 
Lots  of  them  say:  'Oh.  well,  maybe  we'll  get 
a  compromise  bill.  All  legislation  Is  com- 
promise.' 

"I  Just  don't  understand  that  kind  of  talk. 
I  say:  'What  do  you  mean,  compromise?' 
Compromise  a  coal  miner's  life?  Compromise 
his  safety:  compromise  his  lungs?  There's 
no  compromise  when  you're  talking  about 
human  beings  who  are  gassed,  crushed, 
burned  and  trapped  In  the  mines.  Poor 
thousand  co*l  miner*  were  killed  or  inJurMI 
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m  Weet  Virginia  In  1»«8.  How  can  you  talk 
about  compromise  when  that  Is  the  stark, 
grim  record." 

The  Huntington  Democrat  said,  "Do  you 
know  what  they're  talking  about  In  Wash- 
ington today?  Some  of  the  slick  operators 
behind  the  scenes  are  saying:  'Lrei's  not  panic 
now  about  this  new  coal  mine  legislation. 
Let's  figure  out  a  way  to  slow  It  down.  The 
excitement  after  the  Nov  20  tragedy  Is  dying 
down,  so  let's  Just  see  If  we  can  compromise 
this  a  little.'  That's  what  they  re  saying. 

"So  some  of  the  top  leadership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  In  Washington  are  go- 
ing around  quietly  to  their  friends  and  say- 
ing: 'It's  our  viewpoint  that  strict  federal 
legislation  on  health  standards  won't  paaa. 
So  we  the  UMW  leadership  think  you  boys 
In  Congress  ought  to  separate  out  the  health 
from  the  safety  legislation.  Then  you  can 
enact  Just  the  safety  part  and  let  the  health 
business  go  by  the  boards.'  " 

Hechler  asserted  the  top  leadership  of  the 
UMW  would  tell  the  miners  that  they  were 
for  health  as  much  as  safety  and  point  to  the 
fact  that  they  drafted  and  introduced  a  sep- 
arate bill  for  health  and  will  teatlfy  for  It  In 
the  hearings. 

"Now  I  charge  today  that  this  Is  Just  a  plot 
to  defeat  the  health  proposals  which  are 
necessary  for  your  protection."  Hechler  said. 
So  I  think  you  here  today  should  rise  up 
and  demand  that  any  legislation  which  Con- 
gress enacts  should  cover  both  health  and 
safety  In  one  bill,  and  that  It  must  be  passed 
before  the  high-paid  lawyers  get  busy  to 
drive  their  loopholes  Into  the  legislation. 

"I  predict  today  that  If  you  allow  health 
and  safety  legislation  to  be  separated,  the 
steam  will  go  out  of  the  public  support  which 
you  now  have  for  the  legislation  and  you'll 
wind  up  with  the  same  kind  of  weak  bill 
which  Is  now  on  the  statute  books. "  the 
congressman  said. 

He  renewed  his  contentions  that  Individual 
miners  as  well  as  the  companies  should  be 
fined  for  willful  violation  of  safety  regula- 
tions. The  audience  signified  Its  concurrence. 
Boyle,  the  UMW  president,  opposes  penal- 
ties for  miners. 

The  three  doctors  who  have  been  appearing 
at  smaller  rallies  throughout  the  state  ar- 
ranged by  the  West  Virginia  Black  Lung  As- 
sociation made  brief  remarks. 

Former  State  Sen.  Paul  Kaufmann,  re- 
tained as  lobbyist  by  the  association,  ad- 
dressed the  group  and  announced  that  Sen. 
W.  T.  Brotherton  Jr..  Charleston  Democrat 
and  Del.  Robert  K  Holllday,  Oak  Hill  Demo- 
crat, would  Introduce  the  association's  pro- 
posals m  bin  form  this  week. 

Kaufmann  described  Del.  Warren  Mc- 
Craw's  bin  In  the  House  as  the  strongest  of 
the  six  bills  which  have  been  Introduced 
concerning  miners'  health.  McCraw.  a  Wyo- 
ming County  Democrat,  addressed  the  miners 
briefly. 

The  presence  of  Secretary  of  State  John  D. 
(Jay)  Rockefeller  was  acknowledged. 

Following  the  Civic  Center  rally,  several 
hundred  miners  assembled  on  the  stepa  of 
the  State  Capitol  for  a  minute  of  silent  prayer 
for  the  78  miners  who  died  at  Mannlngton 
and  the  four  who  lost  their  lives  at  Hominy 
Falls  last  year. 

Dr.  Wells  concluded  the  brief  memorial 
service  with  this  prayer: 

"Dear  Ood,  those  of  us  assembled  here  to- 
day on  the  steps  of  our  state's  Capitol — 
whose  very  existence  Is  symbolized  by  the 
motto  that  'mountaineers  are  always  free' — 
acknowledge  with  reverence  that  we  are  all 
members  of  Your  kingdom.  We  beseech  you 
to  look  with  favor  toward  the  solution  of  the 
human  crisis  In  the  kingdom  of  coal. 

"Oulde  us,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah  as  we 
pilgrim  through  the  barren  land.  We  are 
weak,  but  Thou  are  mighty.  Hold  us  with 
your  powerful  hand.  Orant  us  the  strength 
to  wage  the  battles  In  the  halls  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  in  the  halls  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
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lives    created    In    and    endowed    by    your 
Image. 

"Confer  upon  the  elected  officials,  who  hold 
the  power  of  mortal  life  and  death  In  their 
hands,  the  wisdom  to  answer  our  fervent 
prayers.  In  doing  so,  they  will  be  carrying 
out  that  great  commandment:  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  done  unto  you. 
Amen." 

One  Ht7Noaeo  Violations  Podno  by  UNixta) 

sta'rxs  at  minb — inspectob  at  mine  on 

Januabt    6 

I  By  Ray  Martin) 

Mount  Mokkis.  Pa.— The  last  US.  Bureau 
of  Mines  inspection  of  the  Humphrey  No.  7 
coal  mine  here  disclosed  nearly  100  violations 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  and  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Code.  The  latter  Is 
enforceable  through  contract  provisions  be- 
tween the  United  Mine  WMkers  of  America 
and  coal  company  management. 

That  Inspection  was  concluded  Jan.  6. 

All  of  the  violations  reportedly  were  cor- 
rected before  the  federal  Inspectors  from  the 
Morgantown  district  office  completed  their 
tour  of  the  mine. 

Complete  details  of  the  Inspection  were  not 
available  late  Tuesday  following  the  roof  fall 
and  fire  which  trapped  12  miners  for  six 
hours.  All  escaped  safely  and  one  was  treated 
at  University  Hospital  In  Morgantown  for 
smoke  Inhalation. 

A  Bureau  of  Mines  spokesman  said  three 
inspections  conducted  between  August.  1968, 
and  January.  1969.  all  showed  a  pattern  of 
many  small  and.  for  the  most  part,  technical 
but  repeated  violations. 

A  spokesman  for  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
parent  firm  of  Christopher  Coal  Co..  operator 
of  the  mine,  said  the  mine  has  operated  with- 
out a  fatality  for  11  years.  That  fatality,  he 
said,  was  caused  by  a  roof  fall. 

Records  on  file  with  the  West  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Mines  In  Charleston,  by 
contrast,  showed  that  very  few  mine  law  vio- 
lations had  been  found  Inside  the  Hum- 
phrey No.  7  mine. 

The  last  state  Inspection  was  completed 
Oct.  31  and  seven  violations  of  the  code  were 
corrected  on  the  spot.  Other  Inspections  June 
1.  1968,  and  March  15.  1968.  turned  up  five 
and  eight  Inspections,  respectively. 

One  of  the  state  inspectors.  Prank  Rut- 
ledge,  returned  to  the  mine  Nov.  29.  1968.  for 
a  surprise  spot  check  and  found  two  minor 
violations  of  the  state  law.  He  had  Inspected 
the  mine  for  15  days  during  October. 

After  word  of  the  mine  fire  here  reached 
the  nation's  capital.  Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  D- 
W.  Va..  said.  "The  fiery  near  disaster  In  the 
coal  mine  near  the  Pennsylvania-West  Vir- 
ginia border  underscores  the  urgent  need  for 
early  passage  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation." 

The  West  Virginian  urged  committee  chair- 
man In  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  start 
hearings  Immediately  and  speed  up  their  time 
table  In  order  to  put  legislation  on  the  floor 
this  spring. 

"The  Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to 
delay,"  Hechler  said.  "We  cannot  afford  to 
flddle  while  coal  miners  burn,  get  crushed 
or  die.  In  the  name  of  humanity  this  Con- 
gress must  act,"  he  declared. 

The  Huntington  Democrat  revealed  that 
President  Nixon  asked  about  pending  mine 
legislation  during  his  visit  to  the  Capitol 
Tuesday. 

"He  asked  me  a  question  or  two  about  the 
bill  and  gave  me  a  little  advice,  too."  Hechler 
said. 
He  dldn  t  disclose  what  the  advice  was. 


When    TntMs   Occu*   in    Minxs — Pouct    or 

Mine  Inspkctobs  Being  Reviewed 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington.— U5.  Bureau  of  Mines  policy 

concerning  action  of  Ita  ooal  mine  Inspectors 

when  fires  occur  In  mines  Is  In  the  process 

of  review. 
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John  OTieary,  bureau  director,  made  the 
announcement  Wednesday  when  asked  to 
:larlfy  the  agency's  procedure  In  cases  of 
mine  fires. 

O'Leary  was  asked  about  reports  that  his 
Inspectors  had  an  agreement  with  mine  oper- 
ators not  to  Investigate  fires  which  were 
extinguished  In  10  minutes  or  less,  with  no 
Injuries. 

The  query  was  prompted  by  reports  that 
three  fires  occurred  at  the  same  location  In 
the  Humphery  No.  7  mine  at  Mt.  Morris.  Pa., 
between  Jan.  20  and  Jan.  23.  The  fires  alleg- 
edly were  not  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  or  the  mine 
safety   committee. 

Twelve  miners  were  trapped  In  the  Mt. 
Morris  mine  for  nearly  six  hours  Tuesday 
when  a  roof  fall  triggered  a  fire.  More  than 
100  miners  escaped  soon  after  the  alarm  was 
sounded. 

O'Leary  said  bis  office  had  been  Informed 
of  the  January  fire  reports  by  members  of 
the  UMW. 

He  explained  that  the  10-mlnute  rule  had 
been  in  effect  since  1966  when  the  law  was 
questioned  by  a  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va., 
miner.  That  miner  wrote  to  President  John- 
son and  the  White  House  referred  the  letter 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  action  and  reply. 

The  1952  law  states.  In  part,  "All  mine  acci- 
dents resulting  In  the  death  of  one  or  more 
persons,  mine  fires  other  than  minor  fires 
that  are  extinguished  promptly  upon  dis- 
covery, and  mine  explosions  shall  be  reported 
Immediately  to  the  nearest  office  of  the  fed- 
eral coal  mine  inspector  or  other  representa- 
tive of  the  Health  and  Safety  Division,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

"No  mine  shall  resume  operations  follow- 
ing a  mine  disaster  until  such  mine  has  been 
Inspected  in  Its  entirety  by  a  federal  coal 
mine  Inspector  and  found  by  htm  to  be  In 
safe  condition  to  operate." 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  chief  said  the  word 
"promptly*'  posed  a  problem  and  his  prede- 
cessors formulated  the  10-tnlnute  rule. 

Members  of  the  mine  safety  committee 
at  the  Mt.  Morris  nUne  compiled  records 
showing  190  recommendations  concerning 
safety  act  violations  and  unsafe  practices  at 
the  mine  since  Nov.  27,  1968. 

Federal  Inspectors  reported  100  violations 
of  law  and  code  at  the  mine  Jan.  6,  1969. 
All  were  said  to  have  been  corrected  before 
inspectors  left  the  mine. 

Safety  committee  records  note  that  except 
for  the  last  three  fires  at  Humphrey  No.  7 
no  notations  were  found  In  the  flreboss' 
reports  at  the  mine.  They  cite  13  Ignitions 
In  a  26-month  period  prior  to  the  Tuesday 
fire. 

Committee  records  Indicated  twice  week- 
ly Inspections  prior  to  the  disaster  at  Man- 
nlngton, W.  Va.  Nov.  2l),  which  claimed  78 
lives.  Since  that  time  the  union  elected  com- 
mittee has  been  conducting  weekly  Inspec- 
tions. 

On  Dec.  12  the  safety  committee  asked 
that  "boards'*  be  placed  In  escapeways  when 
miners  bad  to  makd  turns  In  order  to  exit 
from  the  mine  in-an  emergency.  It  was  not 
done.  , 

Members  of  the  committee  expressed  the 
belief  that  Installation  of  the  "boards"  would 
have  facilitated  the  escape  of  the  miners 
Tuesday. 

Committee  records  indicated  that  requests 
were  previously  made  for  installation  of 
'  telephone  lines  between  the  ground  level 
and  the  base  of  shafts  used  for  emergency 
exists.  Such  lines  were  not  installed  and  the 
committee  members  assert  there  was  a  20- 
mlnute  delay  in  establishing  communica- 
tions between  the  ground  and  the  miners 
who  waited  to  be  lifted  to  the  surface. 

The  mine  committee  also  questioned  the 
amount  of  time  reqtiired  to  bring  the  men 
to  the  surface.  Faster  means  must  be  devel- 
oped, the  members  said. 
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Committee  members  favor  the  installation 
of  blast-and-flre-proof  rescue  chambers  in 
mines.  It  was  recommended  that  such  shel- 
ters be  placed  1,000  feet  apart  in  mines. 

A  spokesman  for  the  conunittee  Bald,  "The 
company  hires  more  men  for  production  but 
not  for  safety  maintenance.  We  ask  them  to 
make  the  mines  safe.  The  answer  we  get  Is 
that  they  don't  have  enough  men." 

It  was  learned  that  plans  are  being  made 
to  hold  a  mass  meeting  of  Monongalia 
County  miners.  That  meeting  would  have  as 
its  theme  "common  safety  problems"  faced 
by  miners  in  the  West  Virginia  county. 

In  his  inspection  of  the  Humphrey  No.  7 
mine  at  Mt.  Morris,  the  federal  mine  Inspec- 
tor allowed  the  company  three  days  to  cor- 
rect a  rock  dusting  deficiency.  Eight  samples 
of  coal  dust  which  were  analyzed  showed  the 
incombustible  content  ranging  from  39  to 
60.5  per  cent.  Law  requires  that  it  be  not  less 
than  65  per  cent. 

The  inspector's  notice  gave  the  coal  com- 
pany from  Jan.  3  to  8  a.m.  Jan.  6  to  correct 
the  violation.  The  report  noted  that  is  was 
abated. 

It  W£i6  also  noted  there  was  Inadequately 
supported  roof  at  three  locations  along  7 
south  haulageway,  and  at  one  location  near 
Al.  3  north  loading  point.  This,  too,  was 
corrected,  according  to  the  inspector. 

There  was  about  250  tons  of  coal  stored 
in  the  No.  4  entry  3  north  near  the  A9  sec- 
tion loading  point;  excessive  accumulations 
of  float  dust  were  overlying  2  to  6  inches  of 
rock  dust  for  a  distance  of  500  feet  in  by  the 
dumping  point  along  No.  6  entry  2  west,  and 
for  a  distance  of  300  feet  in  the  Nofe.  1  and 
2  entries  north  out  by  No.  1  entry  Al  section; 
and  there  were  excessive  accumulations  of 
spilled  oil  and  grease  In  a  portable  compres- 
sor car  and  excessive  oil  spillages  in  the 
decker  of  the  continuous  miner  In  10  right 
off  5  south. 

The  violations  were  abated,  the  inspector 
said  In  hlB  report. 

Other  violations  listed  Included  the  fail- 
ure of  three  personnel  carriers  to  have  fire 
extinguishers;  insufficient  rock  dust  appli- 
cations and  various  deficiencies  In  electricsJ 
equipment. 

The  Inspector  said  one  roof-bolting  ma- 
chine in  the  B5  section  was  not  tightening 
bolts  to  required  torque,  and  the  intersec- 
tion at  the  4  north  supply  track  fewltch  was 
not  completely  bolted. 

He  said  24  shuttle  cars  and  six  loading  ma- 
chines were  not  effectively  frame-grounded 
inasmuch  as  the  diodes  were  not  maintained 
in  operating  condition.  He  also  cited  a  trail- 
ing cable  for  the  car  hoist  in  3  south.  It  was 
equipped  with  short-circuit  protection  of  too 
high  ampere  value. 

In  his  report,  which  is  on  file  at  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  headquarters  here,  the  inspector 
also  noted  that  seven  trailing  cables  had  ex- 
posed conductor  wires  at  16  locations. 

Boyle.  UMW  President,  May  Back  Miners* 
Bill 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Top  officials  from  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  headquarters  in  Washington  will 
appear  before  a  state  legislative  committee 
Feb.  11. 

On  that  date  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committee  will  hear 
testimony  on  proposals  which  wotild  make 
pneumoconiosis,  or  black  lung,  a  compensa- 
ble disease  under  West  Virginia's  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law. 

Rex  Lauck.  editor  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  said  yesterday  that  he  and 
UMW  Vice  President  George  Titler  would  be 
in  Charleston  for  the  hearings.  They  will  be 
Joined  by  other  union  officials. 

Mr.  Lauck  said  that  it  was  not  known 
whether  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  UMW  preel- 
dent,  would  attend  the  Charleston  hearing. 
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The  Journal  editor  said  Mr.  Boyle  was  out  of 

town  and  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  a  min- 
ers' rally  in  Charleston  last  Sunday.  He  did 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  UMW 
president  would  Join  other  union  officials  in 
West  Virginia's  capital  city  next  month. 

Referring  to  the  purpose  of  the  Charleston 
hearings,  Mr.  Lauck  said  that  the  union  had 
been  "silent"  In  the  past,  but  a  forthcom- 
ing issue  of  the  UMW  Journal  "will  speak 
out.  both  editorially  and  newswlse." 

During  the  course  of  Sunday's  mass  meet- 
ing in  the  Charleston  Civic  Center,  Dr.  I.  E. 
Buff.  Charleston  heart  specialist  and  head  of 
the  Physicians*  Committee  for  Miners'  Health 
and  Safety,  voiced  criticism  of  the  tactics 
allegedly  employed  by  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  faculty. 

He  said,  "A  newspaper  editor  brought  a 
man  to  my  office  who  was  Introduced  as  a 
graduate  student  at  WVU  and  who  wanted 
to  learn  something  about  black  lung. 

"I  cooperated  and  worked  with  the  stu- 
dent, as  I  would  with  any  student,"  Dr.  Buff 
told  the  Charleston  audience. 

"The  next  thing  I  know  is  that  this  grad- 
uate student  turns  out  to  be  a  professor  In 
the  WVU  Journalism  department  and  he  p-e- 
pares  a  'yellow  sheet'  which  is  distributed  at 
the  Legislature.  That  yellow  sheet  attacks  me 
and  the  work  that  I  have  been  doing  in  con- 
nection with  black  lung. 

"I'm  sure  the  university  president  has  no 
knowledge  of  this  kind  of  activity  by  his 
faculty  members."  Dr.  Buff  said. 

Although  Dr.  Buff  didn't  Identify  the  WVU 
faculty  member  at  the  public  meeting,  he 
was  subsequently  identified  by  the  doctor  as 
David  A.  Wiley,  an  assistant  professor  of 
Journalism. 

Asked  about  Dr.  Buffs  allegations.  Mr. 
Wiley  denied  having  had  any  role  in  dis- 
tributing any  material  to  members  of  the 
State  Legislature.  He  said  he  hadn't  been  in 
Charleston  for  months. 

The  WVU  faculty  member  explained  that 
last  summer  he  was  employed  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly  and  it 
was  in  this  capacity  that  he  visited  Dr.  Buff 
and  other  persons  in  the  state  to  gather 
material  for  a  special  edition  on  pollution  in 
the  state. 

Mr.  Wiley  said.  "I  Identified  myself  as  a 
consultant  to  Hillbilly  and  a  WVU  faculty 
member  during  the  winter  months. 

"I  never  hid  my  Identity  for  a  single  mo- 
ment and  this  is  the  first  I  learned  that  my 
relations  with  Dr.  Buff  were  less  than 
cordial,"  Mr.  Wiley  said. 

The  Hillbilly  issue  was  published  Nov.  30. 

The  WVU  faculty  member  said  that  he  had 
checked  with  the  publishing  company  and 
learned  that  it  had  not  made  reprints  of 
articles  written  by  him  about  Dr.  Buff  or 
doctors  holding  opposing  views.  The  company 
didn't  authorize  any  reprints,  either,  t!ie 
WVU  staff  member  said. 

Dr.  Buff  said  yesterday  that  the  reprints 
sent  to  the  legislature  didn't  indicate  the 
identity  of  the  sender  but  did  note  Mr.  Wiley 
as  the  author.  The  Charleston  doctor  said 
similar  material  Is  appearing  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Wiley  said  he  would  undertake  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  source  of  tl;e 
reprints.  He  said  he  deplored  the  practice 
and  the  use  to  which  they  were  being  put. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Buff  and  Mr.  Wiley  theo- 
rized that  one  of  the  organized  coal  industry 
lobby  groups  might  be  behind  the  move  to 
discredit  Dr.  Buff. 

This  week  many  newspapers  in  the  state 
received  anonymous  material  attacking  Dr. 
Buff's  position  on  black  lung.  The  material 
came  in  blank  envelopes  bearing  a  Parkers- 
burg  postal  canctellation. 

Dr.  Buff  still  insisted,  however,  that  the 
WVU  faculty  member  had  misled  him  last 
year. 
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UNTOUCHABLES    COALITION- 
NEW  TEAM" 


•THE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

m  THS  HOU8X  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVES 
Tueadent.  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  the  names  of  the  many  appointees 
to  high  positions  In  our  Government  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  party  In 
power  is  a  coalition — not  all  Republicans, 
not  all  Democrat* — but  a  conglomera- 
tion of  philosophical  untouchables. 

Under  unaminous  consent  I  place  the 
Herald  of  Freedom  for  Peburary  7.  1969. 
published  by  Prank  Capell  of  Zarephath. 
N.J..  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Hon.  William  P.  Rooota 

A  funny  tblng  happened  on  the  way  to  the 
White  House.  President  Nixon's  stated  desire 
to  "cl^ux  bouse"  In  the  State  Department 
tUttA  ap>i}.  the  "untouchables"  and  security 
rtaka  apparently  need  have  no  sleepleaa  nlghta 
over  the  appointment  of  William  P.  Rogers 
aa  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Nixon  was  quoted 
as  stating:  "I  want  a  secretary  of  state  who 
will  Join  me  In  cleaning  house  In  the  State 
Department.  We  are  going  to  clean  house  up 
there.  It  has  never  been  done.  It  wasn't  even 
done  during  the  Elsenhower  administration." 
Since  Mr.  Rogan  waa  a  behind-the-scenes 
plotter  In  the  torpedoing  of  the  one  man  who 
did  try  to  "clean  house"  (the  much  maligned 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy)  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  he  was  surely  not 
selected  for  his  "housecleanlng"  abilities. 

William  Pierce  Rogers  was  born  in  Norfolk. 
N.Y.  on  June  23.  1913.  the  son  of  Harrison 
Alexander  Rogers  and  the  former  Myra  Bes- 
wick.  His  father  was  an  Insurance  agent. 
When  he  was  thirteen  his  mother  died  and  he 
went  to  live  with  his  maternal  grandparents. 
Mr  ft  Mrs  Pierce  Beswlck.  In  Canton.  N.Y. 
He  attended  Colgate  tJnlverslty  on  a  scholar- 
ship and  graduated  with  an  A.B.  degree  In 
1934.  He  continued  his  education,  also  with 
the  help  of  scholarships.  In  Cornell  Law 
School,  obtaining  his  LLB  In  1937  He  was 
editor  of  the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly  In  193S. 
193<  and  1937.  While  sUU  a  student,  he  mar- 
ried a  fellow  law  student.  Miss  Adele  Lang- 
•ton.  of  Wenonab.  N.J..  on  June  37.  1936  The 
couple  has  one  daughter.  Dale,  and  three 
•ona,  Anthony  Wood,  Jeffry  Langston  and 
Douglas  Langston.  Mrs.  Rogers  graduated 
from  law  school  but  never  practiced  law. 

Upon  graduation.  Rogers  Joined  the  New 
Tork  law  firm  of  Cadwalader.  Wlckersham 
*  Taft  but  left  shortly,  having  been  ap- 
pointed an  Assistant  District  Attorney  on 
January  I.  1938.  by  the  racket-busting  New 
Tork  District  Attorney.  Thomas  A.  Dewey. 
Rogers  served  In  the  U.S.  Navy  from  August. 
M4a  (Ueuunant.  Jg.)  to  January.  1946 
when  he  was  released  to  Inactive  duty  aa  a 
lieutenant  commander.  He  returned  to  the 
New  York  District  Attorney's  office  under 
Prank  Hogan  who  waa  then  the  DIsuict 
Attorney. 

In  April  1947  Rogers  resigned  from  the 
District  Attorney's  office  to  become  counsel 
to  the  Senates  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  National  Defense  Program  for 
which  former  Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  waa 
apeclal  consultant.  In  March  1948  this  com- 
mittee was  succeeded  by  the  Senau  Inveatl- 
gatlons  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Execu- 
tive Bxpendlturea  Committee.  Ttie  chairman 
was  Sen.  Clyde  R.  Hoey.  a  Deinocrat  of  North 
Carolina,  who  asked  Rogers  to  remain  aa  chief 
counsel  even  though  be  was  a  Republican. 
Sogers'  oiUy  known  anU-Communi^t  activity 
occurred  during  this  period.  He  brought  to 
Tight  Information  which  led  to  the  perjury 
convloUcn  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
William  Remington  "for  lying  about  passing 
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secret  informaUon  to  Sorlet  spy  Elizabeth 
Bentley."  Remington,  however,  had  already 
been  expoeed  so  this  waa  no  great  blow  to 
the  Communista. 

Rogers'  other  aeoompllshmenta  during  his 
stint  with  the  Senate  comnUttee  were  the 
Jailing  of  MaJ.  Oen  Bennett  E  Myers  for  In- 
ducing a  witness  to  lie  to  the  committee 
during  a  war  contracu  Investigation  and  a 
perjury  Indictment  against  John  Maragon.  a 
White  House  InUmatc.  In  the  Investigation  of 
the  "five  per  centers."  Rogers  left  the  com- 
mittee March  1.  I960  to  Join  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Dwlght. 
Royall.  Harris.  Koegel  *  Caskey.  called  the 
"world's  largest  law  firm."  In  1953  he  offered 
his  services  In  the  campaign  to  secure  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  for  Gen. 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  He  waa  active  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  and  worked  with  Her- 
bert Bit>wnell.  Jr  on  the  fight  with  the  Taft 
faction  He  helped  promote  the  (false)  charge 
of  a  Taft  "steal"  of  delegates  which  won  the 
day  for  the  Elsenhower  group.  He  accom- 
panied Richard  Nixon,  the  Vice-Presldentlal 
nominee,  on  his  campaign  tours  and  became 
a  close  friend.  He  had  known  Nixon  pre- 
viously and  reportedly  counselled  him  during 
the  HIsa-Chambers  affair. 

Following  the  Elsenhower  victory.  Rogers 
was  appointed  Deputy  Attorney  General  at 
Nixon's  request  He  was  chief  liaison  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  Congress  and 
other  Federal  Government  departments  and 
agencies.  When  the  Attorney  Creneral.  Her- 
bert Brownell.  resigned  In  October  1957. 
Rogers  waa  Immediately  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Anthony  Lewis  of  the  N.Y.  Times 
stated  propheUcally:  "Rogers  is  important 
not  only  tiecauae  he  la  a  member  of  the 
(Elsenhower)  Cabinet:  among  the  close  ad- 
visers of  the  President,  he  is  closest  to  the 
Vice  President — officially  and  personally.  In 
a  Nixon  Administration.  Rogers  would  be 
even  closer  than  he  Is  at  present  to  the  center 
of  American  political  power." 

The  NY.  inmes  profile  on  Mr.  Rogers 
(13/11/68)  states: 

"In  two  of  his  gravest  momenta  of  per- 
sonal crlsla,  Mr.  Nixon  turned  to  Mr.  Rogers 
aa  hia  moat  Intimate  counselor. 

"During  the  election  campaign  of  1953, 
there  were  charges  that  Mr.  Nixon  waa  being 
personally  financed  by  several  wealthy  back- 
ers in  California  who  hoped  to  benefit  from 
his  political  Influence. 

"Although  a  number  of  Mr.  Nixon's  ad- 
visers were  suggesting  that  Mr.  Nixon  with- 
draw as  the  candidate  (or  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Rogers  advised  him  to  stand  fast. 

"He  helped  to  make  arrangements  for  Mr. 
Nlxon'B  (amoua  'Checkers'  speech  on  televi- 
sion, which  helped  him  recapture  the  good 
opinion  of  President  Elsenhower  and  the 
public.  .  .  . 

.  .  In  September,  1955.  when  President 
Elsenhower  suffered  a  heart  attack,  leaving 
Mr.  Nixon  uncertain  what  action  to  take,  he 
headed  for  Mr.  Roger's  big.  rambling  white 
frame  home  In  Bethesda.  Md..  to  seek  advice." 

Rogers  played  a  princlpwl  role  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  In  the  drafting  of 
the  ClvU  Rlghu  Act  of  1957  and  the  esUb- 
lishlng  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  sending  of  federal 
troopa  in  1957  to  Little  Rock.  Arkanaaa,  waa 
the  first  use  of  government  power  to  force  in- 
tegration upon  the  South.  Rogers  wrote  the 
brief  Justifying  the  use  of  the  troopa.  Rogers 
is  known  as  a  strong  advocate  of  civil  rights: 
both  he  and  his  wife  have  been  contributors 
to  and  sponsors  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Negro  Student  Fund.  One  of  the  founders  of 
this  fund  waa  Lydia  Katzenbach,  wife  of 
NIcholaa  Katzenbach  who  la  being  retained 
aa  a  special  consultant  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  Rogers.  Other  contributors  and 
sponsors  of  this  fund  have  been  Adam 
Tarmollnsky  and  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

One  of  Rogers'  moat  Important  activities 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration  waa 
the  plot  to  put  an  end  to  the  antl-Oommu- 
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nist  crusade  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy of  Wisconsin.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Hearing  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  in  the  Special 
Senate  Investigation  on  Charges  and  Coun- 
ter-charges (involving  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Robert  T.  Stevens,  John  O.  Adams,  H.  Struve 
Hensel  and  Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  Roy  M. 
Cohn,  and  FrancU  P.  Carr)  WlUlam  P. 
Rogers,  then  Deputy  Attorney  General,  was 
one  of  the  chief  plotters  In  the  undermining 
of  Sen.  McCarthy.  Also  involved  was  another 
Nixon  appointee.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
was  at  the  time  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Lodge,  according  to  a  press  releaae  in 
November,  1953,  waa  working  on  leave  with 
the  White  House,  after  the  recesa  of  the 
United  Natlona,  "in  connection  with  mat- 
ters on  Capitol  Hill  or  matters  relating  to 
the  Senate."  This  was  brought  out  In  the 
testimony  before  the  Special  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  explain  his  presence  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  January  21,  1954  in  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Also  present  were  At- 
torney General  Brownell,  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Rogers:  White  House  aides,  Sherman 
Adams  and  Gerald  Morgan;  and  John  O. 
Adams,  counselor.  Department  of  the  Army. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  decision 
was  made  for  John  Adams  to  start  compiling 
notes  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  filing  charges 
against  Senator  McCarthy  and  members  of 
his  staff.  Adama  (John)  testified: 

'The  meeting  finally  concluded  with  the 
decision  that  I  should  call  on  the  Republicnii 
members  of  the  Investigating  subcommittee 
.  .  .  and  point  out  to  them  the  two  prob- 
lems which  I  bad  discussed  with  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office."  One  of  these  "prob- 
lems' was  the  fact  that  Sen.  McCarthy 
planned  hearings  on  the  loyalty  board  which 
had  been  clearing  Communists,  according  to 
the  Senator. 

As  Is  well  known,  the  plotters  were  suc- 
cessful. The  charges  against  Sen.  McCarthy 
were  given  to  the  preaa  even  before  they  were 
presented  to  the  Senators.  McCarthy  was 
'censured"  by  his  colleagues  and  rendered 
ineffective  In  his  efforts  to  clean  out  the  Com- 
munists he  knew  were  being  harbored  In 
the  U.S.  Government.  All  this  was  the  result 
of  a  well-planned  operation  hatched  In  the 
highest  echelons  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, but  with  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert 
Stevens  taking  the  "responsibility"  for  It. 
Actually  much  of  the  "responsibility"  should 
rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  present  Sec- 
retary of  State.  William  P.  Rogers. 

Upon  his  shoulders  also  should  rest  the 
responsibility  of  having  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt 
move  Into  the  sensitive  position  of  national 
security  aaslctant  to  Henry  A.  Kissinger  in  the 
White  House.  If  Rogers  as  Attorney  General 
had  moved  against  Sonnenfeldt  he  would  not 
be  in  government  today.  The  January  22,  1969 
edition  of  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange  stated : 

"An  event  which  might  'precipitate'  events 
which  now  are  merely  'looming'  ...  Is  the 
likely  announcement  of  an  appointment  to 
the  National  Security  Council.  The  person  In- 
volved, who  Is  backed  principally  because  of 
'urgings  by  Dr.  Kissinger.'  la  known  to  have 
been  in  very  serious  trouble  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  because  of 
alleged  leaks  of  top  secret  and  secret'  classi- 
fied Information  to  members  of  a  foreign 
embassy  with  whom  he  had  frequent  and 
close  associations. 

"According  to  the  Informant,  this  person, 
a  State  Department  employee  at  the  time, 
waa  the  subject  of  an  Intense  FBI  inquiry 
which  concluded  tliat  evidence  suggested  that 
the  classified  Information  had  been  passed. 
For  this  reaaon,  the  FBI,  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  State  held 
rt>«/'ii»Kirm«  about  prosecution  but  the  pro- 
posal was  abandoned  allegedly  because  the 
State  Department  would  not  agree  to  'de- 
classify,' that  Is,  make  available  to  the  prose- 
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cutor,  the  'contents  of  the  secret  telegrams.' 
The  State  Department  alleged  that,  despite 
the  evidence  ths  FBI  had,  It  waa  not  In  the 
Interest  of  the  U.S.  government  to  have  the 
telegrams  become  public  knowledge  because 
they  contained  discussions  with  the  head  of 
a  foreign  state  on  matters  which,  If  revealed, 
would  'embarrasa'  the  United  States." 

The  person  Involved  In  this  Incident  was 
reportedly  Sonnenfeldt  and  the  foreign  power 
involved  was  allegedly  Israel.  The  courageous 
newslady,  Sarah  McClendon,  recently  virrote  In 
one  of  her  columns: 

"Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Analysts  for  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe,  has  been  asked  by  Kissinger 
to  accompany  him  to  work  In  the  White 
House. 

"This  Is  particularly  disturbing  to  Naval 
Intelligence  whose  people  remembered  that 
Sonnenfeldt  was  the  one  who  predicted  the 
Soviets  would  never  put  missiles  in  Cuba." 

Miss  McClendon  also  commented  on  one 
of  the  several  dubious  persons  asked  by  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  to  remain  In  their 
present  jobs.  She  stated: 

"One  of  the  hottest  contentions  centering 
about  Nixon's  head  Is  Rogers'  Invitation  to 
Idar  Rimestad  to  stay  on  at  State  and  be  In 
charge  of  all  personnel.  Rimestad  Is  the 
deputy  under  secretary  of  state  for  manage- 
ment, a  key  job  when  it  comes  to  putting 
the  finger  on  all  other  employees.  .  .  . 

"Several  US  Senators  including  Republican 
John  Tower  say  If  Rimestad  has  been  serv- 
ing in  this  job  under  the  present  Establish- 
ment, and  he  is  going  to  handle  personnel  un- 
der the  new,  how  can  there  be  the  'house 
cleaning'  which  Nixon  promised?" 

Rimestad  has  been  Instrumental  in  keep- 
ing ousted  State  Department  security  chief. 
Otto  Otepka,  from  obtaining  Justice.  Rogers 
is  reportedly  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  as 
to  how  to  make  good  President  Nixon's  pre- 
election promises  to  see  that  Otepka  obtains 
justice  while  not  giving  him  a  position  of 
Importance.  The  State  Department  Just  Isn't 
big  enough  for  an  Otepka  and  a  Rimestad 
who  reportedly  secretly  learned  Russian,  has 
conferred  privately  with  Soviet  nationals  and 
whose  views  are  allegedly  pro-Soviet  and  anti- 
American,  going  all  the  way  back  to  1946. 

Another  State  Department  employee  being 
kept  on  "temporarily"  by  Rogers  Is  William 
P.  Bundy,  described  as  one  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  ranking  policy  makers  In 
Vietnam.  Bundy  Is  married  to  Mary  Acheson, 
daughter  of  Dean  Acheson  and  was  in  charge 
of  raising  funds  for  the  defense  of  Alger  Hiss. 
Alger's  brother  Donald,  Identified  as  an  es- 
pionage and  Soviet  agent,  is  a  partner  In 
Dean  Acheson's  law  firm. 

Nicholas  Katzenbach  has  been  appointed 
special  consultant  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  has  been  issued  a  diplomatic  pass- 
port. Katzenbach  and  his  wife,  Lydla,  studied 
law  under  Abo  Fortas  at  Yale  University. 
Mrs.  Katzenbach  (the  former  Lydla  Stokes) 
comes  from  a  family  with  many  leftists.  Her 
aunt.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  was  a  notorious 
Communist  with  a  police  record.  Her  uncle, 
James  Graham  Phelps  Stokes,  was  president 
of  the  Fabian  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society 
and  Counsellor  for  the  Bolshevik  Russian 
Information  Bureau  in  the  U.S. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  was  to  Issue 
security  clearance  to  John  Paton  Davles,  a 
serious  security  risk  who  was  involved  In 
promoting  the  cause  of  Communist  China. 
Davles  was  cleared  to  work  as  a  consultant 
at  the  CIA-financed  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  MPT  which  has  a  contract  with 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
The  clearance  was  given  with  the  obvious 
consent  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State  Rogrers 
sines  be  shortly  thereafter  appointed  Kat- 
zenbach aa  a  special  consiUtant.  The  MIT 
center  has  on  Its  staff  Identified  Communist 
Harold  Isaacs  who  was  Involved  In  the  Sorge 
Spy  lUng. 
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Secretary  Rogers  has  also  appointed  George 
W.  Ball  as  special  consultant  and  he,  too, 
has  been  Issued  a  diplomatic  passport. 
George  Ball  had  been  recommended  for  ap- 
pointment as  Under  Secretary  of  State  by 
Adam  Yarmollnsky  (a  serious  sectirlty  risk) 
who  had  worked  In  George  Ball's  law  office 
in  Washington,  DC.  from  1951  to  1954.  Like 
others  in  the  new  Nixon  administration. 
Ball  Is  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Bllderbergers. 

In  his  column,  Washington  Beat,  of  the 
Washington.  DC.  Sunday  Star  of  January 
19,  1969,  Leslie  Carpenter  wrote: 

"Before  the  election  last  November,  a  law- 
yer who  Is  one  of  Nixon's  closest  friends  and 
will  be  secretary  of  state.  William  P.  Rogers, 
wrote  Nixon  a  letter  reconunendlng  that 
Nixon  name  Justice  Abe  Fortas  as  chief  jus- 
tice if  Nixon  won."  While  it  is  not  expected 
that  Nixon  will  follow  this  recommendation 
since  there  would  be  no  more  reason  to  be- 
lieve Fortas  could  be  confirmed  now  than 
there  was  previously,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  purpose  of  such  a  letter.  Was  it 
for  political  purposes  or  was  Rogers  sincere 
In  wanting  a  person  with  Fortas'  Coirununist- 
front  background  and  beliefs  for  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States?  Neither  is  a  pleasant  thought. 

Secretary  Rogers  has  approved  of  the  pro- 
motions recommended  by  the  Dean  Rusk 
State  Department  for  Edwin  M.  Martin  to  be 
given  the  grade  of  career  ambassador.  Martin 
has  been  reported  as  a  seriotis  security  risk 
with  a  Communist-front  background.  Secre- 
tary Rogers  has  also  approved  the  promotion 
of  David  H.  Popper  to  become  career  minister. 
Popper,  one  of  the  State  Department  un- 
touchables. Is  another  security  risk  with  a 
history  of  affiliation  with  subversive  causes 
and  close  association  with  agents  of  Sortet 
Intelligence,  discussed  in  the  January  26, 
1968  Issue  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom. 

When  the  late  Bobby  Kennedy  succeeded 
William  Rogers  as  Attorney  General  In  1961, 
Rogers  returned  to  his  Washington  law  firm 
and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  a  senior  partner  with  an  In- 
come of  about  $300,000  per  year.  Among  his 
clients  were  20th  Century-Fox,  the  Associ- 
ated Press  and  the  International  Herald  Trib- 
une. Rogers  has  been  attorney  for  the  ultra- 
liberal  Washington  Post  and  a  member  of 
their  board  of  directors  as  well  as  a  director 
of  WTOP-TV  which  Is  controlled  by  the 
Washington  Post.  Before  he  became  Attorney 
General  In  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
Rogers  had  represented  and  done  work  for 
columnist.  Drew  Pearson. 

Time  magazine  of  December  20.  1968  tells 
us  that  Secretary  Rogers'  "life-style  is  not 
pretentious."  He  has  a  home  In  Bethesda, 
Md.  and  a  New  York  apartment  overlooking 
the  East  River.  In  a  book  called,  "The  Rich 
and  the  Super-Rich,"  mention  Is  made  of  a 
swanky  apartment  house,  the  UN  Plaza 
Building,  48th  Street  and  East  River  where. 
It  Is  claimed,  apartments  cost  from  $26,000  to 
$160,000  (purchase  price)  and  maintenance 
costs  run  from  $12,000  per  year  up.  Among 
the  tenants  are  heads  of  several  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Including  the  head  of  Time 
magazine,  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  owner  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  late  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers. 

Rogers  Is  definitely  a  member  of  the  "East- 
ern Establishment"  as  Is  his  former  boss, 
Thomas  Dewey  who  used  his  reputation  as  a 
"racket-btister"  to  propel  himself  Into  the 
New  York  governorship,  that  oft-used  spring- 
board for  the  try  for  the  top  job.  Overcon- 
fldence  and  his  refusal  to  use  copious  "dirt" 
on  the  Democrats  lost  Dewey  the  presidency 
In  1948  and  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
Harry  Triunan  to  find  he  had  been  reelected 
when  Dewey  thought  he  had  It  "In  the  bag." 
Rogers  Is  described  as  a  kind  of  Republican 
Clark  Clifford  and  his  appointment  was  "wel- 
comed  In   Washington   by   Democrats   and 
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I^epubllcans  alike."  He  has  taken  no  stand 
on  Vietnam  and  has  written  no  books  for 
which  to  be  held  accountable.  An  Interview 
In  Life  magazine  quotes  him  as  stating:  "It's 
Important  to  have  people  who  are  not  abra- 
sive and  don't  aggravate  problems  by  their 
personal  behavior." 

President  Nixon  has  called  Rogers  "the 
best  negotiator  in  the  world."  while  Rogers 
says :  "The  only  thing  a  Cabinet  officer  should 
have  in  mind  Is  the  success  of  the  Admin- 
istration." Nixon  is  looking  forward  to  nn 
"era  of  negotiation"  with  the  Communists  so 
it  is  obvious  that  we  have  need  of  a  "superb 
negotiator."  Life  magazine  quotes  Rogers  aa 
stating : 

"I  think  It's  important  for  the  political 
leaders  and  the  public  to  give  the  New  Ad- 
ministration time  to  work  out  the  problems 
we're  faced  with.  When  I  discussed  this  with 
congressmen.  I  urged  them  to  be  very 
thoughtful  before  they  made  any  critical 
comments  about  the  negotiations  In  Parts, 
and  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  served 
any  constructive  purpose.  There's  a  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  know 
exactly  what  plans  are  in  the  negotiations, 
but  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  these 
public.  .  .  .  We  hope  for  six  months  or  so  of 
patience  and  calm." 

The  American  people  also  have  hopes,  for 
an  honest.  pro-American  administration 
which  will  clean  out  the  untouchables  who 
have  been  so  securely  entrenched  for  so  many 
years. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ERNEST  R.  NORTON 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Februaiy 
8,  1969,  Orange  County  educators  will 
honor  Mr.  Ernest  Norton.  Mr.  Norton, 
currently  the  assistant  superintendent, 
business  services  for  the  Orange  County 
School  District,  has  sei-ved  our  commu- 
nity since  1948. 

Mr.  Norton  entered  the  service  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  1948. 
serving  as  a  speech  therapist  for  schools 
in  the  county.  In  1956  he  transferred 
from  the  speech  department  to  the  busi- 
ness office  as  assistant  business  manager, 
and  became  assistant  superintendent, 
business  services  in  January  1963. 

Mr.  Norton  is  known  to  the  school  ad- 
ministrators of  Orange  County  as  an 
authority  in  the  area  of  school  finance 
and  legislation.  He  is  probably  known 
equally  well  as  one  who  spends  many 
hours  working  with  various  professional 
groups,  in  addition  to  his  normal  work- 
day in  the  county  office.  Mr.  Norton  has 
always  foimd  time  to  participate  in  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  service  groups, 
and  is  an  active  member  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Santa  Ana. 

His  helpful  assistance  to  the  schools  in 
Orange  County  has  been  extremely  val- 
uable. His  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of 
youth  activities  have  earned  him  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  record  of 
this  fine  gentlemen.  The  education  com- 
munity of  Orange  County  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  a  man  of  the  energy, 
dedication,  and  ability  Ernest  Norton 
represents. 
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ALLBMTOWN  NEWSPAPERMAN  AP- 
PRAISES THE  JOHNSON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   rCMltSTLVAllIA 

Dr  TH«  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  while  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  was  concluding  his  offl- 
clal  duties  and  historians  prepared  for 
^^  decades  of  analysis  and  Judging 
which  ultimately  will  determine  his  stat- 
ure amcMig  American  Presidenta,  the 
editorial  pages  of  most  of  the  Nation  s 
newspapers  devoted  attention  to  assess- 
ing the  Johnson  years. 

These  editorial  reviews  seemed  in- 
clined to  agree  that  President  Johnson's 
administration  earned  for  itself  a  posi- 
tion* of  substantial  prominence  in  the 
annal^of  history. 

Among  the  assessments  of  the  Johnson 
administration  which  seemed  particu- 
larly outstanding  appeared  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle 
newspaper  published  in  Allentown,  Pa., 
on  January  19. 1969. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Miller  of  the  Miller 
family  which  has  long  been  synonymous 
wtth  journalism  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
appraised  the  Johnson  administration 
in  "An  Open  Letter  to  Lyndon  Johnson." 
I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Ajr  OntM  Lbttkb  to  Ltndon  Johnson 

Dkab  Mm.  Johmsom:  It'a  been  a  long  five 
years.  Tomorrow  you  can  ride  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  feel  the  welgbt  of  the 
world  being  lifted  from  your  shoulders.  I'm 
not  sure  It's  happening  the  way  you  would 
have  wished. 

Watching  you  In  action  during  these  years 
has  been  our  job.  but  It's  been  great  sport 
too.  You've  done  a  great  deal,  and  whether 
we  agreed  with  your  alms  or  not.  we  couldnt 
Ignore  your  Impact  upon  America. 

PeraonaUy,  I  think  your  high  point  was 
your  votlng-rlghU  speech  to  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Selma.  Ala.,  crisis  In  1966.  Let's  face 
It,  your  Southern  background  and  uneven 
Senate  record  on  civil  rights  made  many  of 
us  concerned  with  this  problem  skeptical  of 
your  commitment  That  speech  and  the  leg- 
islation which  followed,  cast  out  all  those 
doubts.  Historians,  I'm  sure.  wUl  also  rank 
that  as  a  major  achievement,  for  you  stocxl 
up  to  b«  counted  when  you  were  needed. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  you  can  be 
proud  of.  Medicare  was  only  an  Idea  until 
you  found  the  means  to  make  It  possible. 
It  wont  be  long  before  Its  taken  for  granted, 
like  Social  Security,  so  I  hope  people  may 
remember  who  made  It  a  way  of  life. 

LAOking  back,  those  years  you  were  try- 
ing to  bring  Justice  and  opportunity  to  your 
people  were  good  years.  You  realized  educa- 
tion was  the  cornerstone  of  progress  in  Amer- 
ica, so  you  jumped  In  with  both  feet — col- 
lege scholarships.  Head  Start,  building  funds, 
research  grants  and  a  host  of  other  com- 
mitments to  education. 

Housing.  People  dont  realize  what  you 
started  here  because  only  the  foundations 
have  been  put  dowj  Hopefully,  in  years  to 
come  when  our  cities  are  rebuilt  and  people 
do  have  a  clMnce  to  buy  a  decent  house  In 
a  neighborhood  of  their  choice,  somebody 
will  look  back  and  say,  "Tou  know.  Lyndon 
Johnson  bad  a  lot  to  do  with  this." 

"A  lot  «•«•..."  la  aa  uDderstatement. 
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The  Model  ClUes  program  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  experiment  with  means  to  re- 
build a  nation.  When  you  think  of  It,  no 
civilization  in  history  has  ever  tried  that, 
but  that  didn't  seem  to  stop  you.  Rent  sup- 
plements to  families  unable  to  afford  deoent 
liouslng  was  also  your  creation.  A  lot  of 
folks  looked  upon  It  as  another  federal  give- 
away, but  you  said  no-^it  was  only  a  chance 
to  give  someone  else  a  chance. 

Many  of  these  Ideas  haven't  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  completely,  but  you 
gave  us  the  tools  to  rebuild.  All  we  need 
now  Is  the  will  to  use  them. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  here.  Immigration 
laws  were  updated  t»ecause  you  felt  them  to 
be  unfair  Efforts  were  begun  to  make  Amer- 
ica beauUful  again  by  cleaning  up  the 
streams  and  rivers,  by  doing  something  about 
the  fouling  of  the  air.  by  preserving  vast 
tracts  of  trreplacable  wilderness.  You  started 
efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race,  first 
with  a  test-ban  treaty,  then  with  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  all  these  efforts,  but  you  started  us  on 
the  way. 

It's  too  bad  we  can't  end  the  letter  here.  If 
we  could,  we  would  have  cause  to  rank  you 
Immediately  among  the  great  presidents.  His- 
torians may  still  do  that,  but  first  you  will 
have  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  history  and 
be  Judged  for  all  your  efforts.  The  first  Item 
on  the  agenda  will  probably  be  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  has  been  around  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  we  dldnt  give  it  much  thought  be- 
fore the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  few  years  since 
then  have  seemed  like  a  thousand.  History 
may  yet  overrule  public  dissent  and  frustra- 
tion and  declare  you  were  right,  but  it  will 
have  to  override  a  lot  of  misgivings.  What 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  tragedy  is  the  nag- 
ging question,  was  11  worth  it?  It  took  thou- 
sands of  American  lives,  and  we  believe  you 
when  you  say  no  one  realizes  that  more  than 
you  do.  But  was  It  really  worth  It? 

It  has  taken  a  vast  amount  of  our  treas- 
ures, resources  which  could  have  been  used 
to  push  forward  your  plans  for  our  cities, 
our  poor,  our  disadvantaged.  But  was  It  really 
worth  it? 

Most  of  the  blttemeaa  of  the  past  few 
years  seems  to  be  dying  down  In  the  glow  of 
an  upcoming  administration  That  may  not 
last  long,  but  at  least  you  won't  be  the  target 
any  more.  But  as  a  thinking  man  you'll  have 
to  wonder,  as  I'm  sure  you  have  In  the  past, 
was  It  really  worth  It?  Was  the  price  paid  for 
still  undetermined  gains  or  losses  In  Viet- 
nam too  high?  In  the  past  we  have  been 
quick  to  pass  Judgment  on  that  question. 
Since  It  is  now  out  of  your  hands,  we'll  let 
the  historians  wrestle  with  It.  You've  had 
enough. 

For  the  first  time  in  38  years,  you  are 
about  to  sit  on  the  sidelines.  Your  State  of 
the  Union  address,  challenging  the  Congress 
and  the  Nixon  AdministraUon,  will  make  It 
difficult  to  undo  your  efforts  of  the  past  and 
will  put  the  LBJ  brand  on  much  of  what  is 
done  in  the  future.  Richard  Nixon  probably 
Isn't  too  happy  about  that,  but  he  should 
have  expected  it.  Your  administration  will  be 
a  tough  act  to  foUow  In  more  ways  than  one. 
It's  been  a  long  five  years. 
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independence  and  the  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  retaining  their 
freedom,  sprouted  and  have  grown. 

The  great  octopus  in  bear's  clothing 
from  the  north  Invaded  them  and 
crushed  their  new  freedom.  Russia's 
much  more  recent  action  of  sending 
troops  and  heavy  military  equipment 
into  Czechoslovakia  to  again  suppress 
the  fires  of  freedom,  Indicate  the  great 
fear  in  Communist  Russia  of  the  snow- 
balling reactions  of  people  In  the  search 
of  freedom. 

The  crusade  to  regain  freedom  for 
people  is  Indeed  a  noble  and  just  one, 
and  a  cause  that  our  United  States 
should  continue  to  uphold. 

I  am  pleased  to  help  In  commemorat- 
ing this  cherished  hope.  I  pray  that  the 
Communist  fear  will  be  replaced  by  an 
understanding  of  the  great  benefits  a  na- 
tion can  harvest  from  having  a  citizenry 
of  freedom-loving  people.  Thus,  any  rec- 
ognition given  to  Ukrainians  today  by 
me,  Is  only  the  smallest  of  recognition 
for  the  years  that  they  have  suffered 
with  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  May  the 
flame  kindle  forever. 


UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or     IflNNKaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesfiaw,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  Z'WACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  about 
51  years  ago,  the  people  of  Ukraine  be- 
came a  united  and  free  nation.  While 
this  Indepeiidence  lasted  only  a  short 
time,  still  the  strong  seeds  of  love  of 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE PALT.  FORESHELL  SCHENCK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  eulogizing  a  great  man  who  was  both 
a  fine  legislator  and  a  dear  friend.  The 
news  of  his  death  on  November  3  was 
sorrowful  Indeed  for  those  of  us  who  re- 
member his  unfailing  good  humor,  his 
deep  warmth  and  sincerity,  his  profound 
respect  and  love  for  his  fellow  man. 

No  Member  of  this  House  could  have 
been  more  dedicated  In  attending  to  his 
legislative  duties  than  Paul  was,  or  more 
tireless  in  offering  his  help  when  It  was 
needed  by  constituents  or  colleagues.  His 
was  the  genuine  humility  and  courtesy 
of  the  true  gentleman. 

In  his  work  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  Paul 
made  a  fine  and  lasting  contribution.  His 
early  entrance  Into  the  fight  for  air  pol- 
lution controls  and  better  automobile 
safety  standards  was  typical  of  his  life- 
long concern  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  all  Americans.  He  lived  by  a  "good 
neighbor"  philosophy  that  was  the  guide 
and  measure  of  all  his  actions  during  a 
long  career  of  dedicated  public  service. 

Paul  loved  and  believed  In  young  peo- 
ple. As  a  teacher.  Boy  Scout  leader  and 
executlTe,  and  director  of  recreation  for 
many  years  in  his  home  city  of  Dayton, 
he  contributed  unstintingly  not  only  his 
time,  leadership,  and  advice,  but  also  bis 
understanding  and  compassion. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  all  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  fine  man.  and  In  expressing  my 
great  sorrow  at  bis  passing.  His  widow, 
family,  and  friends  have  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  tragic  loss. 


February  5,  1969 


REDUCE  THE  VOTING  AGE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  NSW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
introduce my  resolution,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
reducing  the  voting  age  from  21  to  18 
years.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such 
an  amendment  is  a  matter  of  gravest 
urgency  since  it  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  democratic  process. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  and  that  of 
every  other  democratic  country  shows  a 
steady  progression  toward  extension  of 
the  voting  franchise.  There  was  a  time 
during  our  early  years  that  we  main- 
tained a  property  qualification;  that  we 
denied  the  franchise  to  women;  that  we 
did  not  haye  direct  election  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. It  Is  only  In  recent  years  that  we 
have  rid  ourselves  of  poll  tax  payments 
as  a  qualification  for  voting.  With  civil 
rights  legislation  we  have  just  begun  to 
secure  this  right  to  our  Negro  popula- 
tion. Demands  are  now  rising  In  every 
part  of  our  country  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Given  the  right  to  vote  to  that  part  of 
our  population  within  the  18-to-21-year 
age  group  Is  a  significant  part  of  that 
forward  thrust  toward  more  democracy 
and  Increased  responsibility  for  larger 
groups  of  people.  There  \s  no  reason  why 
our  Nation  should  be  saddled  with  no- 
tions of  maturity  which  find  their  roots 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  notion  that  youngsters  do  not 
reach  an  age  of  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility imtil  their  21st  birthday  had  Its 
roots  in  antiquity  and  in  a  social  order 
whose  circumstances  are  no  longer  rele- 
vant to  contemporary  times.  Just  a  half 
century  ago,  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
high-school-age  population  attended 
high  school  and  only  17  percent  of  that 
group  graduated.  Today,  more  than  85 
percent  of  Americans  of  that  age  group 
attend  high  school  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  them  receive  diplomas. 

Again,  50  years  ago  less  than  600,000 
attended  college,  less  than  8  percent  of 
the  18-to-21  population.  College  enroll- 
ment today  exceeds  5  million,  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  almost  half  in  that  age 
group  are  attending  college. 

There  Is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
setting  the  voting  age  at  21.  Both  Ken- 
tucky and  Georgia  set  the  voting  age  at 
18.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  set  thtf  age  at  20. 
Obviously,  no  basic  reason  exists  for 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  those  who 
have  reached  their  18th  birthday. 

In  essence,  this  proposed,  amendment 
asserts  that  in  our  time — the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century — the  age  of  18  is  an 
appropriate  dividing  line  between  chil- 
dren and  adults  In  terms  of  their  ability 
to  participate  in  our  Nation's  demo- 
cratic process.  In  general,  we  deny  the 
franchise  to  aliens,  felons,  lunatics,  and 
children.  Ttiere  Is  no  warrant  for  retain- 
ing the  odious  assumption  that  the  18-to- 
21 -year-old  age  group  falls  within  any  of 
those  categories. 

The  process  for  amending  the  Constl- 
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tution  Is  a  diflQcult  one.  First,  it  requires 
approval  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  of  Congress.  TTien  It  must  be  rati- 
fied by  three-quarters  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. If  the  experience  in  New  York 
State  has  any  validity.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  the  ratification  of 
three-quarters  of  the  State  legislatures, 
even  on  the  assumption  that  two-thirds 
of  the  House  and  Senate  membership 
is  prepared  to  Initiate  the  amending 
process.  Yet  the  arguments  in  its  favor 
are  so  persuasive  that  I  am  convinced 
that  the  reduction  in  the  voting  age  Is 
a  realistically  attainable  political  objec- 
tive. 


OPENING     BUSINESS     OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  ALL 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   KXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  Speaker,  tlie 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  western 
New  York  State  in  cooperation  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Buf- 
falo Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
local  associations  has  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram to  help  black  Americans  open  busi- 
nesses of  their  own.  These  groups  assist 
individuals  in  obtaining  financing  to 
open  small  businesses.  One  man,  for  ex- 
ample, was  able  to  borrow  money 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  to  expand  his  cloth- 
ing business.  Another  was  able  to  take 
over  a  bakery  that  had  recently  come 
on  the  market. 

The  imusual  aspect  of  this  program 
is  that  a  large  number  of  those  assisted 
are  black  Americans,  those  who  are  very 
often  unable  to  get  financing  from  tra- 
ditional sources.  The  help  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  eliminates  this  bar- 
rier to  entrepreneurship.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  effort.  I  also  believe 
that  the  following  article  describing  the 
work  being  done  should  be  included  in 
the  Record: 

Anothes  Stemottpe  Shatteked 

It  was  the  end  of  the  usual  kind  of  hectic 
day  In  the  Anti-Defamation  League  otiices  in 
Buffalo  when  a  number  of  Negro  men  and 
women,  including  a  husband  and  wife,  were 
in  the  hall  asking  building  attendants  the 
location  of  the  ADL  offices.  Suddenly  the 
ADL  offices  were  filled  with  more  people  than 
they  could  hold. 

The  reason  for  this  onsurge  was  the  latest 
meeting  in  a  project  urged  by  Lester  Gross, 
President  of  Buffalo's  Chic  Maid  Knitting 
Mills  and  ADL  National  Commissioner  from 
Buffalo,  for  the  purpose  of  ADL  joining  in 
the  program  being  urged  by  Howard  Sam- 
uels, National  Director  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  individuals  in  the  black 
community  to  get  started  in  ownership  of 
business  in  the  black  areas  of  the  city. 

This  particular  meeting,  one  of  a  number 
held  in  connection  with  the  program,  was 
attended  by  a  committee  comprising  ADL 
board  members,  representatives  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Buffalo  Office,  a 
representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  representatives  of  the  East  Side  Busi- 
ness Associates,  headed  by  Ernie  Warlick. 
Mr.    Warlick,   one   of    Buffalo's    top   sports- 
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casters,  and  former  star  of  the  Buffalo  Bills, 
is  a  member  of  Buffalo's  black  community, 
as  are  the  East  Side  Business  Associates. 

For  the  many  In  the  white  community  who 
have  heard  the  stereotype,  "There  is  no  point 
in  trying  to  do  anything  with  'them'  because 
they  don't  want  to  work",  (the  "them" 
meaning  black  people,  of  course)  this  meet- 
ing would  have  been  a  revelation.  Not  only 
did  all  of  the  applicants  for  assistance  want 
to  work,  but,  without  exception,  they  were 
all  presently  working  at  steady  jobs  with 
solid  backgrounds  of  work  behind  them,  and 
in  their  "off  time"  were  working  on  ways 
in  which  to  get  into  business  for  themselves. 

Typical  of  the  applicants  was  Ralph  Ben- 
nett. (I  am  not  using  bis  correct  name  in 
so  far  as  at  this  writing  he  might  not  yet 
have  terminated  bis  employment.)  34  years 
old,  married  with  five  children  who  has 
worked  at  one  of  the  country's  major  chenu- 
cal  firms  for  17  years.  Mr.  Bennett  goes  Into 
New  York  City  approximately  once  a  month 
and  buys  clothing  from  a  manufacturer 
which  he  peddles  house  to  house  in  the 
Buffalo  area  in  his  spare  time.  Having  beard 
of  the  business  ownership  project,  he  con- 
tacted the  ADL  office  with  the  hoi>e  that  he 
might  be  able  to  secure  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  clothing  business.  One 
of  the  ADL  Board  members  serving  on  the 
Conunittee  who  operates  a  chain  of  cloth- 
ing concerns  in  Western  New  York  immedi- 
ately offered  assistance  to  Mr.  Bennett,  while 
Mr.  Frank  Izzo,  Buffalo  Director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  also  present  at  the 
meeting  assured  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  financing.  To 
individuals  in  the  Jewish  community  in  par- 
ticular, the  story  of  Mr.  Bennett  could  be 
nothing  less  than  heartwarming,  remember- 
ing bow  many  of  our  Jewish  forebearers 
arriving  in  this  country  with  a  few  cento, 
if  that,  in  their  pockets  started  on  the  road 
to  financial  security  and  well-being  in  simi- 
lar manner. 

A  second  case,  typical  of  others,  involved 
Henry  Blackwell,  (here  again  I  am  not  using 
bis  correct  name)  24  years  old,  married  with 
one  child.  Mr.  Blackwell  is  presently  a  bus 
driver  for  one  of  the  public  transportation 
systems  in  the  Western  New  York  area.  Mr. 
Blackwell  said  that  be  wanted  to  go  into 
the  bakery  business  indicating  that  both 
be  and  his  wife  had  some  experience  in  bak- 
ing. At  this,  Frank  Izzo,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Director  jumped  up  exclaim- 
ing "I  have  been  looking  for  someone  like 
you."  It  turned  out  that  in  nearby  Niagara 
Falls  the  Small  Business  Administration  had 
made  a  loan  to  a  woman  for  the  operation 
of  a  donut  bakery  complete  with  equipment 
and  a  vehicle  for  making  deliveries.  Un- 
fortunately the  woman  had  Just  had  a  heart 
attack,  as  a  result  of  which  someone  was 
needed  to  take  over  the  business.  As  of  ^is 
writing  it  appears  that  within  an  hour's 
time  at  the  offices  of  the  ADL,  the  future  of 
Mr.  Blackwell,  24  year  old  citizen,  might 
have  been  dramatically  altered. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Blackwell  received  their  assistance, 
various  exploratory  meetings  had  been  going 
on.  During  the  process  of  these  exploratory 
meetings,  the  Syracuse  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  ADL  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sidney  Grossman,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  New  York  In  charge  of 
the  Syracuse  Attorney  General's  Office,  ini- 
tiated a  similar  program.  Mr.  Grossman  ap- 
pointed Alex  Holstein.  Jr.  of  Syracuse  to  bead 
a  committee  which  started  holding  meet- 
ing with  a  business  group  from  the  black 
community  called  the  Central  City  Business 
Association  headed  by  Mr.  Winston  Gasklns. 
owner  of  a  pharmacy  In  Syracuse.  Mr.  Gas- 
kins  happens  to  be  one  of  the  first  black 
pharmacy  owners  in  the  Central  New  York 
area.  The  ADL  Committee  and  the  Central 
City  Business  Association  decided  to  call  th« 
project  the  Central  City  Business  Project. 
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Sidney  Oro«am»n  »ncl  Alex  HoUtein  to- 
gether with  Norman  EdeU.  Director  of  the 

Syracuse  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  then 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Syrmctiee  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Federation  which  entbusUatlcally 
agreed  to  become  a  co-sponsor  of  the  project. 
Mr  Oasklns  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. It  should  be  indicated  here  that  Mr. 
Oasklns'  Central  City  Business  Association 
had  been  doing  this  work  all  along;  however, 
having  a  group  of  white  business  men  with 
experience  In  many  tjrpes  of  business  to  as- 
sist and  counsel  the  new  entrepreneurs  was 
of  course  mo»t  readily  welcomed  by  Mr.  Oas- 
klns and  his  group.  In  addition,  AOL  Execu- 
tive Committee  member  Alex  Holsteln  being 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Syracuse 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  able  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  project  Just  as  Jack  Bunls,  ADL 
Buffalo  Executive  Committee  member  who  Is 
President  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  In  this  project. 

A  number  of  Important  strands  weave 
themaelvea  throughout  both  the  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse  projecu.  For  example,  the  many 
businessmen  involved  in  both  projects  in 
addition  to  others  in  the  white  community 
have  seen  that  the  stereotype  of  black  people 
"not  wanting  to  work"  la  not  only  a  stereo- 
type but  a  falsehood.  They  have  seen  that 
black  people  are  like  any  other  people 
whether  they  be  white,  green,  yellow  or 
purple — for  every  person  who  doesn't  want 
to  work  there  are  countless  numbers  who 
do. 

Another  leason  «•  learned  Is  that  the 
storlea  we  hear  about  black  people  not  want- 
ing white  help  are  a  myth.  The  numbers  of 
black  people  that  have  appeared  before  our 
comnuttees  in  both  Buffalo  and  Syracuse 
were  not  only  anxious  (or  help  from  wher- 
ever It  came  but  without  being  "Uncle 
TcMns",  were  demonstrative  In  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  assistance,  thus  making  us 
realize  that  for  every  black  partisan  of  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  Negroes  attaining  a  place 
In  society,  there  are  countless  others  who 
have  the  initiative  and  drive  to  realize  that 
one  way  to  beat  the  obvious  discriminations 
which  do  exist,  la  for  them  to  get  Into  a 
position  where  through  either  education,  ac- 
quiring a  skill,  or  acquiring  economic  Inde- 
pendence, prejudice  against  blacks  might 
still  exist,  but  Just  as  was  done  by  so  many  In 
the  Jewish  conununlty  discrimination  Itself 
will  at  least  not  be  able  to  'keep  them 
down". 

A  third  lesson  brought  home  to  us  Is  the 
unique  role  that  B'nal  B'rlth  and  AOL  mem- 
bers can  play  In  this  aspect  of  the  urban 
crisis.  In  view  of  the  many  types  of  busi- 
ness and  profession  which  our  constituents 
are  In.  every  large  Jewish  community  In  the 
United  States  has  among  Its  members  vir- 
tually every  conceivable  type  of  business  or 
professional  experience  which  can  be  made 
available  on  a  volunteer  basis  to  members  of 
the  black  community.  In  addition,  contact 
of  our  Board  n^embers  with  other  conunu- 
nlty leadership  such  as  Is  found  In  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Bank  Institutions  and  other  business 
related  organizations  Is  of  course  Invaluable. 

L«8ter  Oroes  in  commenting  on  how  his 
suggestion  had  expanded  Into  two  of  New 
York  State's  major  cities  (with  a  third  pro- 
gram under  way,  by  way  of  assistance  to 
the  Business  Opportunities  Corporation  In 
Rochester,  New  York)  remarked — "let's  face 
It.  The  black  community  understandably, 
and  It  Is  Important,  Is  asking  for  black  own- 
ership. We  as  Jews  have  seen  the  values  and 
independence  that  can  come  from  self- 
employment,  as  difficult  as  the  struggle  Is  to 
attain  self-employment.  ADL  has  spent 
years  In  assisting  black  people,  as  well  as 
others,  to  get  Into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Certainly  one  of  the  avenues  lead- 
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IBg  Into  the  mainstream  Is  through  business 
ownership."  ,     ,      . 

The  error  of  the  myth  that  pepole  In  de- 
pressed groups  arent  working  "because  they 
don't  want  to  work"  was  brought  home  to  us 
In  another  respect.  „    .  ,      .r.. 

In  1964  a  committee  of  the  Buffalo  adl 
Executive  Committee  through  the  good  offices 
of  ADL  board  member  Philip  Kaye.  President 
of  Watson  Can  Company  In  Buffalo  Invited 
Charles  Ught,  Executive  Director  of  the  Buf- 
falo Chamber  of  Commerce  to  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  Buffalo's  Monteffore  Club.  Our 
ADL  Committee  discussed  with  Mr.  Light 
the  tremendous  role  which.  In  our  opinion, 
the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  could  conceivably 
play  In  employment  opportunities  for  the 
black  community,  since,  after  all.  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  "Is  the  place  where  the 
Jobs  are".  Mr  Ught  was  most  receptive  to  the 
Idea  and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  discuss 
this  with  some  of  our  board  members  active 
In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  so  as  to  give 
Impetus  to  the  program.  As  a  result,  we  did 
discuss  this  with  ADL  Executive  Committee 
member  Jack  Bunls,  mentioned  previously. 
Jack  Bunls  happens  also  to  be  president  of 
The  Sample,  a  Buffalo  department  store 
chain:  he  since  that  time  has  been  elected 
and  Is  now  serving  as  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  posslblUUes.  As  a  result,  he  got  together 
with  other  leadership  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  the  same  time,  members  of 
our  ADL  Executive  Committee  held  a  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  Buffalo  Council 
of  Churches  to  get  the  Council  of  Churches- 
backing  lor  our  proposal.  As  a  result  of  the 
nrst  two  meetings,  a  third  meeting  was  held 
at  what  was  then  the  Hotel  Buffalo.  One  of 
the  community  leadership  at  the  Hotel  Buf- 
falo meeting  was  George  Ooodyear,  a  Buffalo 
financier  acquainted  with  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce leadership,  Mr.  Ooodyear,  a  friend  of 
the  ADL  office,  agreed  to  get  together  with 
Jack  BunU  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  get 
a  program  actually  formalized  by  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  result  was  that  a  Job  Opportunities 
Council  was  organized  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Chamber  and  lU  Job  Opportunities 
Council  then  seized  the  ball  and  did  what 
can  only  be  called  as  slightly  less  than  a 
miraculous  Job  and  what  the  Urban  Action 
Clearing  House  of  the  United  SUtes  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  since  described  as  hav- 
ing "enabled  hundreds  of  unemployed  men  to 
move  into  meaningful  Jobs".  The  Clearing 
House  report  goes  on  to  say  "Buffalo  leaders 
have  proved  something  even  more  Important 
In  the  long  term.  They  have  dispelled  cliche 
antagonisms,  broken  historic  barriers  to 
change,  and  have  firmly  established  a  team- 
work philosophy  among  many  elements  of  the 
area". 

Among  the  many  major  and,  at  that  time 
unprecedented  steps  taken  by  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  were  a  complete  Involvement  of 
organizations  and  grass  roots  representatives 
m  the  black  community  In  the  establishment 
of  a  non-profit  corporation  called  the  Op- 
portunities Development  Corporation,  with  a 
full  time  Executive  Director. 

The  Opportunity  Development  Corporation 
(ODC)  had  three  objectives:  finding  Jobs, 
training  Jobless,  and  gathering  information. 

The  ODC  in  turn  set  up  project  JET  (Jobs, 
education,  training)  and  with  »40,000  (grown 
to  •1<X),000  over  a  three  year  period)  which 
was  provided  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  program 
was  on  lU  way. 

Since  that  time  In  1964,  due  again  to  the 
initiative  and  aggressiveness  of  Chamber  of 
Conmierce  and  ODC  officers,  committee,  and 
staff — the  program  has  been  funded  by  a 
number  of  federal  grants,  including  among 
others  a  (514,000  grant  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  and  a 
$114,000  grant  from  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Labor. 
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Among  the  many  involved  and  complex  as- 
pects of  this  program,  other  phases  of  the 
program  were  developed  such  as,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  a  special  training  program  for  the 
ODC  training  staff,  as  a  result  of  which  In  one 
summer  along  200  prospective  tutors  were 
trained  at  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo. 

Meanwhile  the  Job  Development  staff  of 
the  JET  project  began  a  canvass  of  employ- 
ers which  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
alone  resulted  In  over  10,000  personal  con- 
tacts with  over  3,000  employers. 

At  the  same  time,  a  "Reach-Out"  program 
started  to  make  contacts  with  potential 
trainees,  using  such  methods  as  house  to 
house  visits,  businesses  In  the  CORE  area 
of  the  city,  church,  social,  recreation  groups, 
etc. 

What  have  the  results  been? 

Through  Project  JET  more  than  1300 
heads  of  households  have  been  placed  in 
Jobs.  Of  this  number,  390  were  previously 
on  welfare.  The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce can  be  extremely  proud  that  JET  was 
the  first  program  of  Its  type  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

As  a  result  of  JET,  JOTT  (Job  Opportuni- 
ties Through  TransporUtlon )  was  formed 
and  funded  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
Utlon to  give  access  to  Jobs  for  hundreds 
of  resldenU  In  Buffalo's  black  community 
who  couldn't  reach  available  Jobs  due  to  lack 
of  transporUtlon. 

Another  project  of  ODC  has  been  project 
JUSTICE  ( Journeymen  Under  Specific  Train- 
ing In  Construction  Employment)  the  pur- 
pose of  which  has  been  to  train  minority 
group  men  to  become  Journeymen  mechanics 
In  construction  trades.  We  are  Informed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  this  Is  also 
the  first  program  of  Its  type  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

What  Is  the  sum  toUl  of  all  this?  For  one 
thing,  we  In  the  Western  New  York  ADL  feel 
tremendous  pride  In  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  not  only  for  Its  foreslghtedness  in 
responding  to  our  original  suggestion,  but 
we  also  can  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
the  thousands  of  hours  put  In  by  Chamber 
members  to  say  nothing  of  the  dollars  them- 
selves expanded  by  the  Chamber.  In  addition 
to  the  organizing  skills,  the  endless  conUcts 
that  had  to  be  made  with  all  manner  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  the  countless  frustra- 
tions that  have  to  enter  Into  such  an  under- 
taking, and  the  travail  of  the  hundreds  of 
meetings  represented  by  all  manner  of  dif- 
fering views  and  attitudes. 

In  addition,  however,  we  learned  a  fourth 
lesson  which  can  be  added  to  the  three  men- 
tioned earlier.  That  is,  that  ADL  can  play 
one  of  lU  most  meaningful  roles  towards 
dynamic  community  change  by  way  of  being 
a  caulyst  In  bringing  the  right  Idea  together 
with  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 


THE  ONLY  SUBMARINE  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr,  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  is  known  as  the  submarine  capi- 
Ul  of  the  world.  This  title  has  been 
earned  by  the  fact  that  New  London  is 
the  home  of  our  largest  submarine  base, 
the  site  of  imi}ortant  training  and  re- 
search facilities,  and  a  center  for  the 
construction  of  submarines. 

An  essential  part  of  the  training  at  the 
base    is   performed   by    the   submarine 
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school  for  basic  enlisted  men,  located 
across  the  Thames  River  in  Groton, 
Conn.  The  activities  of  this  school  were 
described  recently  in  the  New  London 
Day  by  staff  writer  Carol  Miller.  The 
article  points  out  that  this  is  the  only 
school  of  its  kind  In  the  country. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
item  of  particular  interest  because  of  the 
description  it  provides  of  the  fine  train- 
ing given  the  men  who  operate  our  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet.  The  article  reajds 
as  follows: 

SUBMAatNX   SCHOOL   IS   ONLT    OnE   OF    ITS 

Kind  in  Unfteo  States 
(By  Carol  Miller) 

Geoton. — Sixty-three  hundred  young  men 
a  year  are  entering  the  only  school  of  Its 
kind  In  the  country. 

About  three-fourths  of  them  will  make  It 
through  the  eight-week  curriculum  that 
comprises  the  Submarine  School  for  basic 
enlisted  men  at  the  Submarine  Base. 

This  course  Is  Just  one  of  about  2(X)  offered 
at  the  Base.  But  it  Is  by  far  the  largest.  In- 
volving about  one  fourth  of  the  persons  as- 
signed to  the  Base.  Only  by  completing  the 
course  can  an  enlisted  man  become  a  sub- 
mariner and  go  on  to  qualify  and  win  his 
sliver  dolphins. 

celebritt  craocates 

Through  the  school  have  passed  the  men 
of  the  Ill-fated  Thresher  and  Scorpion,  as 
well  as  celebrities  such  as  Glenn  Ford  and 
Tony  Curtis, 

A  great  deal  Is  crammed  Into  eight  weeks. 
With  no  time  for  repetition,  Information  Is  a 
"one-time  shot."  says  the  school's  director, 
Lt.  John  P.  McOovern. 

The  rate  of  failure  Is  high,  particularly 
among  direct  ImporU  from  the  civilian  com- 
munity, he  says,  because  the  school  takes  a 
different  approach  to  teaching.  Theory  Is 
stressed.  In  addition  to  nonrepetltlon,  the 
learning  material  Is  so  highly  classified  that 
none  can  be  removed  from  the  classroom. 

raiLtrRE  rate  rrp 

Basic  accepUble  Intelligence  Is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  civilian  college  level, 
McOovern  says.  Courses  are  being  "tight- 
ened." The  failure  rate  last  year  was  only 
11.8  per  cent  as  compared  to  this  year's  25.6. 

"We  want  the  cream."  says  McGovern. 
"We're  not  carrying  students  on  our  back." 

It  has  been  found,  he  says,  that  If  poor 
studenU  are  graduated  they  fall  at  their 
duties  on  the  subs.  So,  they  might  as  well 
be  flunked  by  the  school. 

Enrollment  Is  running  Just  about  at  max- 
imum. Years  ago  most  of  the  men  were  pre- 
pared for  dlesel  subs.  Later  It  was  fast  at- 
tack. Now  the  demand  Is  for  fleet  ballistic 
missile  nuclear.  The  FBMS  require  twice  as 
many  men  In  their  crews  as  older  types.  The 
school's  output  has  had  to  double  to  keep 
up,  says  McGovern,  and  the  cotirses  have  be- 
come more  sophisticated  with  the  subs. 

here's  typical  stddent      ' 

A  typical  student  Is  Seaman  Apprentice 
Martin  Kozerefskl  of  Norwich.  Nlneteen- 
years-old,  he's  been  In  the  Navy  since  June 
and  at  the  Submarine  School  for  five  weeks. 

"I  was  always  most  Interested  In  the  Sub 
Base  down  here."  he  says,  "but  I  hadn't 
really  given  It  much  thought." 

But  during  basic  training  when  he  was 
asked  to  note  preferences,  he  Indicated  sub- 
marine work. 

If  he  successfully  completes  the  school,  he 
hopes  to  go  to  a  higher  school  as  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  do.  Otherwise  If 
passed,  he'll  b«  sUtloned  aboard  a  sub. 

Home  Is  so  close  that  Kozerefskl  can  find 
social  life  there,  but  he  doesn't  have  much 
spare  time.  "You  can  slack  off,"  he  says,  "but 
that  will  reflect  on  your  marks." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NIGHT     SCHOOL    WISE 

With  tests  and  quizzes  every  week,  going 
to  night  school  Is  wise.  It  Is  open  for  In- 
dividual study.  Persons  falling  behind  are  es- 
pecially urged  to  attend. 

Grading  Is  on  the  4.0  system,  with  a  2.5 
required  to  pass.  Average,  says  Kozerefskl,  is 
about  3.0,  or  a  B  In  civilian  schooling. 

Besides  school,  Kozerefskl.  like  all  students, 
stands  duty  once  every  four  days.  That  means 
acting  as  security  guard,  sUnding  watch  In 
barracks  or  being  on  a  work  detail. 

Other  days  he's  at  liberty  to  go  anywhere 
within  a  50-mlle  radius,  which  usually  means 
home.  Sometimes  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
base's  recreation  facilities:  the  enlisted  men's 
club,  theater  or  bowling  alley.  "It's  rather 
nice,"  he  says. 

Kozerefskl's  goal  In  the  Navy  is  to  get  his 
sliver  dolphins,  which  he  refers  to  as  "the 
sutus  symbol." 

They  make  for  an  easier  life,  a  little  more 
respect.  "Once  you  qualify,  people  sort  of  look 
up  to  you." 

LOOKS    FORWARD    TO    DtJTT 

Kozerefskl  Is  looking  forward  to  submarine 
duty,  although  he's  never  been  out  on  one. 

In  fact,  If  he  had  not  teken  a  tour  through 
one  on  his  own  time,  he  would  never  have 
been  on  a  real  sub. 

The  entire  eight  weeks  of  training  Is 
land-based.  The  course  calls  for  two  one-day 
cruises,  says  McGovern,  but  none  ever  go  out 
any  more  because  of  "commitments."  There 
Just  aren't  enough  submarines,  he  says. 

Classroom  teaching  is  supplemented  by 
trainers,  which  simulate  conditions  aboard  a 
sub. 

On  some.  studenU  can  learn  to  dive  and 
resurface.  The  dlesel  sub  trainer  Is  composed 
of  wheels,  dials  and  gauges  within  a  large 
suspended  three-sided  box.  The  box  takes  on 
a  see-saw  motion  as  two  students  at  a  time 
operate  It  from  within. 

An  Instructor  handles  other  mechanisms 
outside  and  shouts  commands  such  as  "One 
degree  down  bubble."  which  is  answered  by 
"One  degree  down  bubble,  aye,  aye  sir."  A 
mlsUke  In  the  trainer  Is  only  embarrassing; 
in  a  submarine  It  could  be  f  aUl. 

The  men  learn  how  to  fight  fires  and  are 
tested  to  withstand  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  USS  Fireflsh  Is  a  smoke  tank  on  the 
base.  Through  It  climb  students  learning  to 
breathe  through  oxygen  masks  connected  to 
tanks  strapped  on  their  backs. 

In  wet  trainers,  submarine  pipes  are  sim- 
ulated— with  leaks.  The  instructor  can  con- 
trol ruptures.  The  tank  is  quiet,  then  sud- 
denly water  bursts  from  a  hole  In  a  pipe  or 
sometimes  from  several  holes  and  the  stu- 
denU rush  to  use  tools  or  their  own  clothing 
to  stoptthe  leaks.  It's  a  frenzied,  wet,  dirty 
procedA»i— «Ct  Ifs  demanded  training  In 
case  of  a  real  casualty  at  sea. 

A  new  class  starts  every  two  weeks,  so  four 
classes  are  always  In  residence.  Each  class 
averages  225  students. 

(Officers  go  through  a  similar  school.  Be- 
sides the  one  in  Groton.  there  is  another  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Their  course  laste  six  months 
during  which  they  go  to  sea  twice.  A  new 
officers'  class  sUrU  every  three  months.  Offi- 
cers eventually  try  to  qualify  for  gold 
dolphins.) 

McGovern's  assistant.  Warrant  Officer  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  calls  the  enlisted  men's 
school,  the  "naval  university  for  subma- 
rines." All  volunteers  from  the  regular  Navy, 
students  first  pass  additional  medical  tesU 
and  Investigation  into  their  community 
backgrounds.  All  have  graduated  from  boot 
camp  so  there  are  no  marching  classes  or 
obstacle  courses.  No  person  Is  indiscrimi- 
nately flunked.  Each  in  danger  of  failing  goes 
before  an  academic  review  board,  where  a 
slackard  doesn't  get  a  second  chance. 

"I  consider  It  a  challenge,"  says  Kozeref- 
skl. "Everything  In  the  Navy  so  far  has  been 
a  chaUenge." 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  DAY  CARE 
CENTERS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  GIT  .BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
introduced my  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  children  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  day  care  centers. 

I  am  compelled,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
utter  reasonableness  of  this  proposal. 
One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  social  welfare  programs 
is  assembling  the  people  who  might  po- 
tentially benefit  from  them.  In  the  non- 
profit day  care  centers  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  a  captive  audience.  The  children 
are  there,  being  cared  for,  usually  in  a 
fashion  designed  to  achieve  nothing 
more  than  the  passage  cf  time  until  a 
mother  returns  from  work.  This  bill  will 
provide  the  means  for  making  this  time 
worthwhile  for  these  youngsters.  It  is  a 
Headstart  program,  built  into  the  lives 
of  the  children  who  can  most  benefit 
from  it.  I  see  this  bill  not  as  a  social  ex- 
periment but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  sure 
means  of  helping  children  who  are  ready 
and  waiting  to  be  helped. 

My  bill,  entitled  "Preschool  Centers 
Supplementary  Education  Act,"  would 
authorize  for  fiscal  1970  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  a  sum  of  $300,- 
000,000  for  grants  to  be  administered  by 
the  States.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
States,  to  receive  these  funds,  must  meet 
certain  standards.  I  regard  this  as  an  ex- 
cellent, high-return  program  to  meet  the 
problems  of  our  times. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  MASS  EXECU- 
TIONS BY  UNITED  STATES  ESSEN- 
TIAL IF  MIDDLE  EAST  WAR  IS  TO 
BE  AVERTED 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers' 
condemnation  of  the  mass  executions  of 
Jews  by  the  Iraqi  Government. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us 
who  abhor  this  odious  event  to  publicly 
and  vigorously  condemn  it.  History  has 
taught  us  that  silence  can  too  easily  be 
interpreted  as  indifference  and  this  is 
true  unfortunately,  too  often,  even  re- 
lating to  the  most  inhumane  and  bar- 
baric acts. 

Secret  trials  followed  by  mass  execu- 
tions have  no  place  in  a  civilized  society. 
Indeed,  their  continuation  can  possibly 
lead  to  another  Middle  East  confronta- 
tion with  dire  consequences  for  the  en- 
tire world. 

I  call  upon  the  Iraqi  Government  to 
halt  these  unconscionable  murders  and 
I  commend  our  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
forthright  condemnation  when  he,  on 
January  27, 1969,  said: 

The  specUcle  of  mass  executions  Is  re- 
pugnant to  the  conacience  of  the  workL 
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Sidney  Oroaanum  and  Alex  HoUtAln  to- 
gether with  Norman  Bdell,  Director  of  the 
Syrkcuae  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  then 
eniuted  the  aid  of  the  Syraciue  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Federation  which  enthuaUatlcally 
agreed  to  become  a  co-sponaor  of  the  project. 
Mr  OaaklDS  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion It  should  be  Indicated  here  that  Mr. 
Gasklns'  Central  City  Business  Association 
had  been  doing  this  work  all  along,  however, 
having  a  group  of  white  business  men  with 
experience  In  many  types  of  business  to  as- 
sist and  counsel  the  new  entrepreneurs  was 
of  course  most  readily  welcomed  by  Mr.  Gas- 
klns and  his  group.  In  addition.  AOL  Execu- 
tive Committee  member  Alex  Holstein  being 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Syracuse 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  able  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  the  project  Just  as  Jack  Bunts.  ADL 
Buffalo  Executive  Committee  member  who  Is 
President  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  in  this  project. 

A  immhf  of  Important  strands  weave 
themaelvea  throughout  both  the  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse  projects.  For  example,  the  many 
businessmen  Involved  In  both  projects  In 
addition  to  others  In  the  white  community 
have  seen  that  the  stereotype  of  black  people 
"not  wanting  to  work"  la  not  only  a  stereo- 
type but  a  falsehood.  They  have  seen  that 
black  people  are  like  any  other  people 
whether  they  be  white,  green,  yellow  or 
purple — for  every  person  who  doesn't  want 
to  work  there  are  countless  numbers  who 
do. 

Another  leaaon  we  learned  Is  that  the 
storlea  we  hear  about  black  people  not  want- 
ing white  help  are  a  myth.  The  numbers  of 
black  people  that  have  appeared  before  our 
committeea  In  both  Buffalo  and  Syracuse 
were  not  only  anxious  for  help  from  wher- 
ever It  came  but  without  being  "Uncle 
Toms",  were  demonstrative  In  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  assistance,  thus  making  ua 
realize  that  for  every  black  piartlsan  of  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  Negroes  attaining  a  place 
In  society,  there  are  countless  others  who 
have  the  initiative  and  drive  to  realize  that 
one  way  to  beat  the  obvious  discriminations 
which  do  exUt,  U  for  them  to  get  Into  a 
position  where  through  either  education,  ac- 
quiring a  skill,  or  acquiring  economic  Inde- 
pendence, prejudice  against  blacks  might 
still  exist,  but  Just  aa  was  done  by  so  many  in 
the  Jewish  community  discrimination  itself 
will  at  least  not  be  able  to  "keep  them 
down". 

A  third  lesson  brought  home  to  us  la  the 
unique  role  that  B'nal  B'rlth  and  ADL  mem- 
bers can  play  in  this  aspect  of  the  urban 
crisis.  In  view  of  the  many  types  of  busi- 
ness and  profession  which  our  constituents 
are  In.  every  large  Jewish  community  In  the 
United  States  has  among  its  members  vlr- 
ttially  every  conceivable  type  of  business  or 
profeaaional  experience  which  can  be  made 
available  on  a  volunteer  basis  to  members  of 
the  black  community.  In  addition,  contact 
of  our  Board  members  with  other  conunu- 
nlty  leadership  such  aa  la  found  in  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Bank  Institutions  and  other  business 
related  organizations  is  of  course  invaluable. 

Lester  Gross  In  commenting  on  how  hia 
auggeatlon  had  expanded  into  two  of  New 
York  State's  major  cities  (with  a  third  pro- 
gram under  way.  by  way  of  assistance  to 
the  Business  Opportunities  Corporation  In 
Rochester,  New  York)  remarked — "let's  face 
it.  The  black  c<N&munlty  understandably. 
and  It  is  important,  is  asking  for  black  own- 
ership. We  as  Jews  have  seen  the  values  and 
Independence  that  can  come  from  self- 
employment,  as  difficult  aa  the  struggle  la  to 
attain  self-employment.  ADL  has  spent 
years  Ln  aaaistlng  black  people,  aa  well  aa 
others,  to  get  into  the  maXnatream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Certainly  one  of  the  avenues  lead- 
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IBg  Into  the  malnatream  ta  through  buslneaa 
ownership." 

The  error  of  the  myth  that  pepole  In  de- 
pressed groups  aren't  working  "because  they 
don't  want  to  work"  was  brought  home  to  ua 
in  another  respect.  „   «  ,      .tm 

In  1964  a  committee  of  the  Buffalo  ADL 
Executive  Committee  through  the  good  offices 
of  ADL  board  member  PhlUp  Kaye.  President 
of  Watson  Can  Company  in  Buffalo  invited 
Charles  Ught.  Executive  Director  of  the  Buf- 
falo Chamber  of  Commerce  to  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  Buffalo's  Monteflore  Club  Our 
ADL  Committee  discussed  with  Mr.  Ught 
the  tremendous  role  which.  In  our  opinion, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  conceivably 
play  in  employment  opportunities  for  the 
black  community,  since,  after  all.  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  "Is  the  place  where  the 
Jobs  are".  Mr.  Ught  was  most  receptive  to  the 
idea  and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  discuss 
this  with  some  of  our  board  members  active 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  so  as  to  give 
impetus  to  the  program.  As  a  result,  we  did 
discuss  this  with  ADL  Executive  Committee 
member  Jack  Bunls.  mentioned  previously. 
Jack  Bunls  happens  also  to  be  president  of 
The  Sample,  a  Buffalo  department  store 
chain:  he  since  that  time  has  been  elected 
and  Is  now  serving  as  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  possibilities.  As  a  result,  he  got  together 
with  other  leadership  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  the  same  time,  members  of 
our  ADL  Executive  Committee  held  a  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  Buffalo  Council 
of  Churches  to  get  the  Council  of  Churches' 
backing  for  our  proposal.  As  a  result  of  the 
first  two  meetings,  a  third  meeting  was  held 
at  what  was  then  the  Hotel  Buffalo.  One  of 
the  community  leadership  at  the  Hotel  Buf- 
falo meeting  was  George  Goodyear,  a  Buffalo 
financier  acquainted  with  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce leadership  Mr.  Goodyear,  a  friend  of 
the  ADL  office,  agreed  to  get  together  with 
Jack  Bunls  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  get 
a  program  actually  formalized  by  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  result  was  that  a  Job  Opportunities 
Council  was  organized  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Chamber  and  Its  Job  Opportunities 
Council  then  seized  the  ball  and  did  what 
can  only  be  called  as  slightly  less  than  a 
miraculous  Job  and  what  the  Urban  Action 
Clearing  House  of  the  United  SUtes  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  since  described  as  hav- 
ing "enabled  hundreds  of  unemployed  men  to 
move  into  meaningful  Jobs".  The  Clearing 
House  report  goes  on  to  say  "Buffalo  leaders 
have  proved  something  even  more  Important 
In  the  long  term.  They  have  dispelled  cliche 
antagonisms,  broken  historic  barriers  to 
change,  and  have  firmly  established  a  team- 
work philosophy  among  many  elemenu  of  the 
area". 

Among  the  many  major  and,  at  that  time 
unprecedented  steps  taken  by  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  were  a  complete  Involvement  of 
organizations  and  grass  roots  representatives 
In  the  black  community  In  the  establishment 
of  a  non-profit  corporation  called  the  Op- 
portunities Development  Corporation,  with  a 
full  time  Executive  Director. 

The  Opportunity  Development  Corporation 
(ODC)  had  three  objectives:  finding  Jobs, 
training  Jobless,  and  gathering  information. 

The  ODC  In  turn  set  up  project  JET  ( Jobs, 
education,  training )  and  with  MO.OOO  ( grown 
to  tlOO.OOO  over  a  three  year  period)  which 
was  provided  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  program 
was  on  its  way. 

Since  that  time  in  1904,  due  again  to  the 
initiative  and  aggressiveness  of  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  and  ODC  officers,  committee,  and 
staff — the  program  has  been  funded  by  a 
number  of  federal  grants,  including  among 
others  a  •614,000  grant  from  the  United 
Statea  Department  of  Transportation  and  a 
•114.000  grant  from  the  United  Statea  De- 
partment of  Labor. 
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Among  the  many  Involved  and  complex  aa- 
pecta  of  thla  program,  other  phases  of  the 
program  were  developed  such  as,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  a  special  training  program  for  the 
ODC  training  staff,  as  a  result  of  which  in  one 
summer  along  300  prospective  tutors  were 
trained  at  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo. 

Meanwhile  the  Job  Development  staff  of 
the  JET  project  began  a  canvass  of  employ- 
ers which  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
alone  resulted  In  over  10.000  personal  con- 
tacts with  over  2,000  employers. 

At  the  same  time,  a  "Reach-Out"  program 
started  to  make  contacts  with  potential 
trainees,  using  such  methods  as  house  to 
house  visits,  businesses  in  the  CORE  area 
of  the  city,  church,  social,  recreation  groups, 
etc. 

What  have  the  results  been? 

Through  Project  JET  more  than  1300 
heads  of  households  have  been  placed  in 
Jobs.  Of  this  number,  300  were  previously 
on  welfare.  The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce can  be  extremely  proud  that  JET  was 
the  first  program  of  its  type  In  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  JET,  JOTT  (Job  Opportuni- 
ties Through  Transportation)  was  formed 
and  funded  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  give  access  to  Jobs  for  hundreds 
of  residents  In  Buffalo's  black  community 
who  couldn't  reach  available  Jobs  due  to  lack 
of  transportation. 

Another  project  of  ODC  has  been  project 
JUSTICE  ( Journeymen  Under  Specific  Train- 
ing In  Construction  Employment)  the  pur- 
pose of  which  has  been  to  train  minority 
group  men  to  become  Journeymen  mechanics 
In  construction  trades.  We  are  Informed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  this  is  also 
the  first  program  of  Its  type  in  the  United 
States. 

What  is  the  sum  total  of  all  this?  For  one 
thing,  we  In  the  Western  New  York  ADL  feel 
tremendous  pride  in  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  not  only  for  Its  foreslghtedness  in 
responding  to  our  original  suggestion,  but 
we  also  can  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
the  thousands  of  hours  put  in  by  Chamber 
members  to  say  nothing  of  the  dollars  them- 
selves expended  by  the  Chamber.  In  addition 
to  the  organizing  skills,  the  endless  contacts 
that  had  to  be  made  with  all  manner  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  the  countless  frustra- 
tions that  have  to  enter  Into  such  an  under- 
taking, and  the  travail  of  the  hundreds  of 
meetings  represented  by  all  manner  of  dif- 
fering views  and  attitudes. 

In  addition,  however,  we  learned  a  fourth 
lesson  which  can  be  added  to  the  three  men- 
tioned earlier.  That  is,  that  ADL  can  play 
one  of  its  most  meaningful  roles  towards 
dynamic  community  change  by  way  of  being 
a  catalyst  In  bringing  the  right  Idea  together 
with  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 


THE  ONLY  SUBMARINE  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  located  in  my  congressional 
district.  Is  known  as  the  submarine  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  This  title  has  been 
earned  by  the  fact  that  New  London  is 
the  home  of  our  largest  submarine  base, 
the  site  of  important  training  and  re- 
search facilities,  and  a  center  for  the 
construction  of  submarines. 

An  essential  part  of  the  training  at  the 
base   is   performed   by    the   submarUie 
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school  for  basic  enlisted  men,  located 
across  the  Thames  River  in  Groton, 
Conn.  The  activities  of  this  school  were 
described  recently  in  the  New  London 
Day  by  staff  writer  Carol  Miller.  The 
article  points  out  that  this  is  the  only 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
item  of  particular  interest  because  of  the 
description  it  provides  of  the  fine  train- 
ing given  the  men  who  operate  our  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet.  The  article  reads 
as  follows: 

SiTBMAxiNE  School  Is  Only  One  of  Its 

Kino  in  United  States 

(By  Carol  Miller) 

OaoTON. — Sixty-three  hundred  young  men 
a  year  are  entering  the  only  school  of  Its 
kind  In  the  country. 

About  three-fourths  of  them  will  make  It 
through  the  eight-week  curriculum  that 
comprises  the  Submarine  School  for  basic 
enlisted  men  at  the  Submarine  Base. 

This  course  It  Just  one  of  about  200  offered 
at  the  Base.  But  It  Is  by  far  the  largest,  in- 
volving about  one  fourth  of  the  persons  as- 
signed to  the  Base.  Only  by  completing  the 
course  can  an  enlisted  man  become  a  sub- 
mariner and  go  on  to  qualify  and  win  his 
silver  dolphins. 

CEUtBRmr  craooates 

Through  the  school  have  passed  the  men 
of  the  ill-fated  Thresher  and  Scorpion,  as 
well  as  celebrities  such  as  Glenn  Ford  and 
Tony  Curtis. 

A  great  deal  Is  crammed  into  eight  weeks. 
With  no  time  for  repetition.  Information  Is  a 
"one-time  shot,"  sajrs  the  school's  director, 
Lt.  John  P.  MoGovern. 

The  rate  of  failure  is  high,  particularly 
among  direct  Igaports  from  the  civilian  com- 
munity, he  says,  because  the  school  takes  a 
different  approach  to  teaching.  Theory  is 
stressed.  In  addition  to  nonrepetltlon,  the 
learning  material  is  so  highly  classified  that 
none  can  be  removed  from  the  classroom. 

rAILORE    RATE    VTP 

Basic  acceptable  Intelligence  is  at>out 
equal  to  that  of  the  civilian  college  level, 
McGovern  says.  Courses  are  being  "tight- 
ened." The  failure  rate  last  year  was  only 
11.8  per  cent  as  compared  to  this  year's  25.6. 

"We  want  the  cream,"  says  McGovern. 
"We're  not  cairying  students  on  our  back." 

It  has  been  found,  he  sajrs.  that  if  poor 
students  are  graduated  they  faU  at  their 
duties  on  the  subs.  So,  they  might  as  well 
be  flunked  by  the  schooL 

Elnrollment  is  running  Just  about  at  max- 
imum. Years  ago  most  of  the  men  were  pre- 
pared for  dlesel  subs.  Later  It  was  fast  at- 
tack. Now  the  demand  Is  for  fleet  ballistic 
missile  nuclear.  The  FBMS  require  twice  as 
many  men  In  their  crews  as  older  types.  The 
school's  output  has  had  to  double  to  keep 
up,  says  McGovern.  and  the  courses  have  be- 
come more  sophisticated  with  the  subs. 

HERE'S    typical    STTTDENT         ' 

A  typical  student  Is  Seaman  Apprentice 
Martin  Kozerefskl  of  Norwich.  Nlneteen- 
years-old,  he's  been  In  the  Navy  since  June 
and  at  the  Submarine  School  for  five  weeks. 

"I  was  always  most  Interested  in  the  Sub 
Base  down  here,"  he  says,  "but  I  hadn't 
really  given  it  much  thought." 

But  during  basic  training  when  he  was 
asked  to  note  preferences,  he  indicated  sub- 
marine work. 

If  he  successfully  completes  the  school,  he 
hopes  to  go  to  a  higher  school  as  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  do.  Otherwise  if 
passed,  he'll  be  stationed  aboard  a  sub. 

Home  is  so  dose  that  Kozerefskl  can  find 
-  aoclal  life  there,  but  he  doesnt  have  much 
spare  time.  "You  can  slack  off."  he  says,  "but 
that  wUl  reflect  on  your  marks." 
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NIGHT     SCHOOL     WISE 

With  tests  and  qtiizzes  every  week,  going 
to  night  school  is  wise.  It  is  open  for  in- 
dividual study.  Persons  falling  behind  are  es- 
pecially urged  to  attend. 

Grading  Is  on  the  4.0  system,  with  a  2.5 
required  to  pass.  Average,  says  Kozerefskl,  Is 
about  3.0,  or  a  B  In  civilian  schooling. 

Besides  school,  Kozerefskl.  like  all  students, 
stands  duty  once  every  four  days.  That  means 
acting  as  security  guard,  standing  watch  in 
barracks  or  being  on  a  work  detail. 

Other  days  he's  at  liberty  to  go  anywhere 
within  a  50-mlle  radius,  which  usually  means 
home.  Sometimes  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
base's  recreation  facilities:  the  enlisted  men's 
club,  theater  or  bowling  alley.  "It's  rather 
nice."  he  says. 

Kozerefski's  goal  in  the  Navy  is  to  get  his 
silver  dolphins,  which  he  refers  to  as  "the 
status  symbol." 

They  make  for  an  easier  life,  a  little  more 
respect.  "Once  you  qualify,  people  sort  of  look 
up  to  you." 

LOOKS    FORWARD    TO    DTJTT 

Kozerefskl  is  looking  forward  to  submarine 
duty,  although  he's  never  been  out  on  one. 

In  fact.  If  he  had  not  taken  a  tour  through 
one  on  his  own  time,  he  would  never  have 
been  on  a  real  sub. 

The  entire  eight  weeks  of  training  is 
land-based.  The  course  calls  for  two  one-day 
cruises,  says  McGovern,  but  none  ever  go  out 
any  more  because  of  "commitments."  There 
Just  aren't  enough  submarines,  he  says. 

Classroom  teaching  Is  supplemented  by 
trainers,  which  simulate  conditions  aboard  a 
sub. 

On  some,  students  can  learn  to  dive  and 
resurface.  The  dlesel  sub  trainer  is  composed 
of  wheels,  dials  and  gauges  within  a  large 
suspended  three-sided  box.  The  box  takes  on 
a  see-saw  motion  as  two  students  at  a  time 
operate  It  from  within. 

An  Instructor  handles  other  mechanisms 
outside  and  shouts  commands  such  as  "One 
degree  down  bubble."  which  is  answered  by 
"One  degree  down  bubble,  aye,  aye  sir."  A 
mistake  In  the  trainer  is  only  embarrassing; 
in  a  submarine  It  could  be  fatal. 

The  men  learn  how  to  fight  fires  and  are 
tested  to  withstand  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  USS  Fireflsh  is  a  smoke  tank  on  the 
base.  Through  It  climb  students  learning  to 
breathe  through  oxygen  masks  connected  to 
tanks  strapped  on  their  baicks. 

In  wet  trainers,  submarine  pipes  are  sim- 
ulated— with  leaks.  The  Instructor  can  con- 
trol ruptures.  The  tank  is  quiet,  then  sud- 
denly water  bursts  from  a  hole  In  a  pipe  or 
sometimes  from  several  holes  and  the  stu- 
dents rush  to  use  tools  or  their  own  clothing 
to  stop  the  leaks.  It's  a  frenzied,  wet,  dirty 
procedure;  but  It's  demanded  training  in 
case  of  a  real  casualty  at  sea. 

A  new  class  starts  every  two  weeks,  so  four 
classes  are  always  in  residence.  Each  class 
averages  225  students. 

(Officers  go  through  a  similar  school.  Be- 
sides the  one  in  Groton,  there  is  another  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Their  course  lasts  six  months 
during  which  they  go  to  sea  twice.  A  new 
officers'  class  starts  every  three  months.  Offi- 
cers eventually  try  to  qualify  for  gold 
dolphins.) 

McGovern's  assistant.  Warrant  Officer  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  calls  the  enlisted  men's 
school,  the  "naval  university  for  subma- 
rines." All  volunteers  from  the  regular  Navy, 
students  first  pass  additional  medical  tests 
and  investigation  Into  their  community 
backgrounds.  All  have  graduated  from  boot 
camp  so  there  are  no  marching  classes  or 
obstacle  courses.  No  person  is  indiscrimi- 
nately flunked.  Each  in  danger  of  falling  goes 
before  an  academic  review  board,  where  a 
slackard  doesn't  get  a  second  chance. 

"I  consider  It  a  challenge."  says  Kozeref- 
skl. "Everything  In  the  Navy  so  far  has  been 
a  challenge." 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  DAY  CARE 
CENTERS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
introduced my  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  children  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  day  care  centers. 

I  am  compelled,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
utter  reasonableness  of  this  proposal. 
One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  social  welfare  programs 
is  assembling  the  people  who  might  po- 
tentially benefit  from  them.  In  the  non- 
profit day  care  centers  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  a  captive  audience.  The  children 
are  there,  being  cared  for,  usually  in  a 
fashion  designed  to  achieve  nothing 
more  than  the  passage  cf  time  until  a 
mother  returns  from  work.  This  bill  will 
pi-ovide  the  means  for  making  this  time 
worthwhile  for  these  youngsters.  It  is  a 
Headstart  program,  built  into  the  lives 
of  the  children  who  can  most  benefit 
from  it.  I  see  this  bill  not  as  a  social  ex- 
periment but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  sure 
means  of  helping  children  who  are  ready 
and  waiting  to  be  helped. 

My  bill,  entitled  "Preschool  Centers 
Supplementary  Education  Act."  would 
authorize  for  fiscal  1970  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  a  sum  of  $300,- 
000,000  for  grants  to  be  administered  by 
the  States.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
States,  to  receive  these  funds,  must  meet 
certain  standards.  I  regard  this  as  an  ex- 
cellent, high-return  program  to  meet  the 
problems  of  our  times. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  MASS  EXECU- 
TIONS BY  UNITED  STATES  ESSEN- 
TIAL IF  MIDDLE  EAST  WAR  IS  TO 
BE  AVERTED 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers' 
condemnation  of  the  mass  executions  of 
Jews  by  the  Iraqi  Government. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us 
who  abhor  this  odious  event  to  publicly 
and  vigorously  condemn  it.  History  has 
taught  us  that  silence  can  too  easily  be 
interpreted  as  indifference  and  this  is 
true  unfortunately,  too  often,  even  re- 
lating to  the  most  inhumane  and  bar- 
baric acts. 

Secret  trials  followed  by  mass  execu- 
tions have  no  place  in  a  civilized  society. 
Indeed,  their  continuation  can  possibly 
lead  to  another  Middle  East  confronta- 
tion with  dire  consequences  for  the  en- 
tire world. 

I  call  upon  the  Iraqi  Government  to 
halt  these  unconscionable  murders  and 
I  commend  our  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
forthright  condemnation  when  he,  on 
January  27, 1969,  said: 

The  spectacle  of  mass  executiona  Is  re- 
pugnant to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
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JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  OP  UNION 
COUNTY.  N.J..  GROWS  IN  SERVICE 
AND  ACHIKVEMENT 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  NSW  jnsxT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  R«PRK8BNTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  February  4.  1969 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  now.  It  has  been  my  happy  oppor- 
tunity to  Inform  our  colleagues  about 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County. 
N.J..  one  of  the  country's  most  outstand- 
ing examples  of  successful  J  A  operations 
As  many  of  our  colleagues  Itnow,  Junior 
Achievement  consists  In  the  practical  in- 
troduction of  younger  people  to  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  business  organizations 
through  the  esUbllshment  of  Junior 
companies  which,  aided  by  adult  ad- 
visers from  individual  cooperating  indus- 
tries, praduce  and  market  their  own 
pnxtncts -nnder  realistic  business  condi- 
tions. 

During  the  present  academic  year. 
Junior  Achievement  cf  Union  County  has 
grown  to  record  size,  with  at  least  31 
JA  compcuiles  established  and  In  opera- 
tion and  the  energies  and  interest  of 
more  than  900  boys  and  girls  from  23 
public  and  parochial  high  schools  ac- 
tively involved. 

The  climax  of  this  year's  program,  en- 
titled "Operation  Aruba. "  will  be  an 
award  trip  to  that  Interesting  young 
country  for  about  30  of  the  most  success- 
ful Junior  Achievers  accompanied  by 
approximately  12  adult  representatives  of 
business,  education,  and  government — 
a  trip  designed  to  reward  the  Achievers 
and  Introduce  them  to  the  economy  and 
society  of  Aruba. 

It  is  important  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  growth  of  Junior  Achievement 
of  Union  County  is  occurring  at  a  time 
when  responsible  business  leaders  are 
recognizing  and  accepting  the  challenge 
to  participate  actively  in  efforts  to  solve 
our  most  pressing  urban  problems.  By  in- 
troducing high  school  students  to  the 
operations  of  business  and  industry, 
those  responsible  are  not  only  strength- 
ening our  free  enterprise  system  but  are 
encouraging  young  [)eople  to  stay  in 
school,  to  obtain  the  training  and  educa- 
tion they  need,  to  recognize  the  great  op- 
portunities which  the  business  commu- 
nity is  generating,  and  to  become  pro- 
ductive and  responsible  citizens. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
therefore,  it  is  a  special  pleasure  once 
again  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  this  remarkable  work  by  in- 
cluding herewith  a  detailed  presentation 
of  'Operation  Aruba "  prepared  by  the 
very  effective  executive  vice  president  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County.  J. 
Keiuieth  Roden,  together  with  a  covering 
letter  from  Harry  P  Prank,  publisher  of 
the  Dally  Journal  of  Elizabeth.  UJ..  and 
a  member  of  JA's  board  of  directors. 

Ths  Dailt  JOUVNAl.. 

ElUabeth.  MJ. 
Hon.  FLoaxMCK  P.  Dwtkb. 
Congress  ot  the  United  Stmtes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mas.  DwTsa:  Knowing  of  your 
continued  tnt«r«*t  In  Junior  Achievement  of 
Union  County  and  the  One  work  being  dons 
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bT  our  young  psopl*.  «»•»'  »«>""  •**'!?!!? 
^m^ndurtry    and  iho«e  indu-trle.  wWch 

™  and  demon«trale  to  ""^ J"""*  P*SS^ 
Se  workings.  vaUiea  and  reward,  of  our  f^ 
Sitero^  3,Bf  m  You  will  note  that  the 
c^;^T  Gyration  Aruba  "  wm  be  an  award 
trlD  for  about  30  of  our  Junior  Achlevera  with 
"ll^utia  adult  repreaentatlve,  'rom  b^ne- 

education  and  BO^"'"""*"*  '°  ,'^'^'  J^^ 
Governor  of  Aruba.  O  8.  Henrique..  Ben 
NUon.  Lago  Oil  *  Tranaport  Co  .  Ltd  .  Oua- 
tave  Nouel.  President  of  the  Aruba  Trade  * 
Industry  Association.  Arturo  M.  Arends.  Pres- 
ident. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Aruba  and 
Jan  li.  Verdaasdonk.  President,  Aruba  Rotary 
Club  other  civic  organizations  and  educa- 
tional leaders  have  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
the  project. 

This  year  we  have  31  Junior  Achievement 
companies,  the  largest  number  we  have  ever 
had  already  in  operation  and  have  assigned 
over  900  boys  and  glrU  to  the  varloxu  com- 
panies. These  students  represent  the  23  pub- 
lic and  parochial  high  schools  as  per  the 
attached  list. 

If  you  could  have  a  report  on  "Operation 
Aruba"  entered  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  am  sure  It  would  inspire  the  Junior 
Achievers  and  their  families,  as  well  as 
everyone  else  connected  with  Junior  Achieve- 
ment In  this  area,  to  an  even  greater  effort 
In  support  of  our  American  Free  Enterprise 
System. 

Our  mutual  friend.  J.  Kenneth  Roden,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  Junior  Achievement 
oX  Union  County,  is  in  charge  of  the  project. 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  him  at  (301)  355- 
iOOa  If  you  require  any  further  Infonnatlon. 
In  any  event,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Roden  to  keep 
you  Informed  from  time  to  time  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  project. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habxt  P.  nuNK. 

Publisher. 

AWAXD  Winning  Junior  Achixvkks  To  Visrr 

AauSA — Paospcaous    Cabibscan   Isle 
JUNioa  Achievement  or 

Union  CotTimr.  Inc.. 
Elizat>eth.  N  J..  November  11,  1968. 
To:    Junior  Achievement  sponsors,  advisers. 

company    presidents,    and    high    school 

principals. 
Prom:    J.    Kenneth    Roden.    executive    vice 

president. 
Subject:  Operation  Aruba. 

Junior  Achievement  Is  a  dynamic,  positive 
program  which  develops  a  better  understand- 
ing of  how  business  operates.  Its  problems. 
Its  rewards,  and  Its  invaluable  contributions 
to  a  better  life  for  all  people. 

There  Is  a  defliUte  and  continuing  need 
for  all  who  are  associated  with  Junior 
Achievement  to  Inspire  our  young  people  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  the  principles  of 
Free  Enterprise.  We  must  effectively  teach 
and  demonstrate  that  our  Free  Enterprise 
System  Is  not  Just  a  system  for  carrying  on 
business  but  much  more:  The  best  system 
for  promoting  human  progress  while  pre- 
serving Individual  freedom — the  system 
which  leads  the  world  In  Industrial  growth 
and  high  standards  of  living. 

AM    incentive    rOB    JUNIOB    ACHIEVEBS 

Operation  Aruba  will  be  a  three-pronged 
youth  Incentive,  economic  education,  and 
public  relations  project.  It  will  continue 
throughout  the  Junior  Achievement  pro- 
gram year.  It  will  bS  climaxed  with  a  week- 
long  visit  to  Aruba.  beginning  May  5.  1M9, 
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by  about  30  to  36  Junior  Aehievers  accom- 
panied by  adult  advisers  from  Industry. 

In  Aruba  the  Junior  Achievers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  Industrial,  educational,  scientific 
and  cultural  activities  of  the  Island,  which 
Is  an  autonomous  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  They  will  return  better  pre- 
pared to  assume  their  future  responsibilities 
as  voters,  community  leaders,  employees  and 
managers  in  a  world  where  international  re- 
lationships are  becoming  increasingly  more 
Important. 

The  group  will  meet  Aruba's  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  other  government  leaders, 
businessmen  and  Industrialists  and  edu- 
cators, and  their  families.  Arrangements  are 
being  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  officials  of  Lago  Oil  & 
Transport  Company,  members  of  the  Aruba 
Trade  and  Industry  Association,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Aruba.  the  Aruba  Tourist 
Bureau  and  the  Rotary  and  other  civic 
organizations. 

Extensive  press,  radio  and  television  cover- 
age, locally  and  In  Aruba.  will  be  planned 
throughout  the  1B68-1069  Junior  Achieve- 
ment program  year,  as  well  as  during  the 
visit  to  Aruba. 

WHT    ABUBAf 

Because  Aruba.  most  western  of  the  Neth- 
erlands AnUlles.  15  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.  Is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
Caribbean  Islands,  site  of  the  world's  largest 
oil  refinery,  the  world's  largest  salt  water 
evaporating  plant,  and  an  Important  ship- 
ping and  trading  center.  Responding  to  gov- 
ernment stimulation,  the  hotel  and  tourism 
Industries  are  fast  developing  Into  Important 
economic  factors.  We  believe  Aruba  offers  a 
unique  case  study  of  private  enterprise  in 
action. 

In  Aruba  there  will  be  visits  to  Industrial 
Installations,  schools  and  cultural  sites.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  the  Junior 
Achievers  to  meet  with  students  and  to  be 
guests  in  homes  of  executives  and  officials  of 
the  host  organizations. 

The  most  Important  phase  of  the  visit  will 
be  a  day  spent  with  Industrialists  at  their 
places  of  business  tmd  participation  in  dis- 
cussions of  production  techniques,  manage- 
ment responsibilities  and  employment  op- 
portunities. 

OBJECTIVES    or    OPEBATION    ARltBA 

Operation  Aruba  has  been  planned  and 
developed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Junior 
Achievement  of  Union  County  to  meet  our 
present-day  challenges.  lu  objectives  are: 

( 1 )  To  provide  Junior  Achievers  and  Ad- 
visers with  a  positive  educational  and  incen- 
tive program  designed  to  stimulate  full 
understanding  of  the  principles,  motivations 
and  rewards  of  Free  Enterprise 

Operation  Aruba  will  demonstrate  that 
every  individual,  employee,  manager,  or  com- 
munity leader,  must  be  ever  aware  that  the 
vigor  of  our  private  enterprise  system  de- 
pends upon  a  heritage  that  attaches  prime 
Importance  to  opportunity  for  the  individ- 
ual, personal  Initiative,  responsibility  and 
competence.  It  will  demonstrate  that  people 
are  the  priceless  asset  of  any  business  orga- 
nization and  that  each  human  being  Is  a 
unique  talent  which,  given  an  opportunity 
for  expression,  can  add  value  to  a  company. 

(2)  To  give  Junior  Achievers  actively  en- 
gaged in  ouming  and  operating  their  own 
junior  companies  an  opportunity  to  feel  the 
pulsebeat  of  industry  and  international  trade, 
and  to  learn  first-hand  the  economic  facts  of 
life  in  business  at  home  and  abroad 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  need  for  profits 
and  a  high  level  of  Individual  competence 
and  productivity,  without  errors.  The  effect 
of  business  profits  upon  the  everyday  lives  of 
young  people,  their  families,  and  the  com- 
munity and  the  economy  as  a  whole  will  be 
stressed. 

Operation  Aruba  will  demonstrate  that 
each  Individual's  contribution.  If  properly 
utilized,  will  result  m  a  profit  to  himself. 
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to  his  employer,  to  the  community  and  na- 
tion. It  will  further  assure  continued  growth, 
prosperity  and  stability  of  the  economy  and 
will  show  how  corporate  profits  become  Job 
producers. 

The  experience  of  International  travel  by 
Jet  aircraft  wlU  demonstrate  to  the  Junior 
Achievers  how,  under  the  Free  Enterprise 
system,  research  and  development  In  the 
transportation  industry  and  aggressive  pro- 
motion, have  advanced  International  trade, 
travel  and  communications  and  narrowed 
the  world's  horizons,  thus  improving  human 
relationships. 

(3)  To  have  successful  businessmen,  ex- 
perienced in  the  various  stages  of  education 
and  business  advancement,  convince  the 
Junior  Achievers  of  the  dollars  and  cents 

value  of  a  high  school  diploma  and  to  dem- 
onstrate clearly  the  increased  income  and 
€*pportunities  available  to  those  who  obtain 
higher  education  or  seek  technical  or  spe- 
cialized training 

The  project  will  demonstrate  how  profit- 
able and  essential  continued  education  can 
be  and  how  short-range  thinking  with  em- 
phasis on  short-term  income  opportunities 
and  Job  security,  without  personal  initiative 
and  productivity  and  responsible  leadership, 
fall  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

(4)  To  maintain  the  high  standards  of 
performance,  ftroductivity,  and  prestige  of 
the  Junior  Achievement  program 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  stimu- 
lating superior  performance  at  all  levels 
of  Junior  Achievement  activity,  development 
of  personal  Initiative,  creative  thinking,  re- 
sponsible leadership,  good  attendance,  punc- 
tuality and  accuracy.  Improved  production 
techniques  to  reduce  operating  costs  will  be 
encouraged.  Aggressive  safety  and  quality 
control  programs  will  be  required.  Sales  In- 
centive programs  will  be  emphasized. 

(6)  To  demonstrate  to  Junior  Achievers, 
parents,  educators  and  the  community  at 
large  the  degree  of  interest  which  local  busi- 
nessm,en  have  in  young  people,  and  to  give 
recognition  to  business  and  industrial  spon- 
sors and  supporters  of  Junior  Achievement 
for  their  unselfish  efforts  on  behalf  of  young 
people 

This  program  will  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
munity that  local  business  and  industrial 
organizations  are  good  neighbors,  willing 
to  help  prepare  young  people  to  accept  re- 
sponsibilities o(  business  management  and 
professional  and  community  leadership. 

There  will  be  widespread  publicity  about 
Operation  Aruba  and  opportunities  for  good 
employee  and  community  relations  will  be 
Initiated  by  Junior  Achievement  on  behalf  of 
Its  sponsors  and  other  participants. 

(6)  To  give  Junior  Achievers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  goodwill  ambassadors  and 
to  feel  first-hand  the  pulsebeat  of  interna- 
tional relations 

The  Junior  Achievers  will  develop  a  keen- 
er understanding  of  the  Importance  of  sin- 
cere cooperation  in  International  relations 
In  all  areas:  h\aman  relations,  government, 
and  particularly  business  and  industry.  They 
will  be  Introduced  to  the  many  aspects  of 
life  outside  the  United  States  through  their 
visits  and  association  with  businessmen  and 
professional  people,  government  officials  and 
educational  groups, 

COMMVNITT    PARTICIPATION 

There  will  be  extensive  community  par- 
ticipation In  Operation  Aruba.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  stimulate  the  entire  com- 
munity to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  Free  Enterprise. 

NOMINATION  AND  SELECTION  OP  ACHIEVERS  FOB 
THE  AWARD  TRIP 

In  April  outstanding  Junior  Achievers  will 
be  selected  for  the  award  trip,  scheduled  to 
begin  May  6,  1M9. 

Provided  that  the  Junior  Achievement 
company  and  its  individual  Junior  Achiever 
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members  have  met  the  standards  set  forth 
In  the  Performance  Standards  Bulletin,  the 
company  will  have  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating members  for  participation  in  the 
Operation  Aruba  award  trip.  Consideration 
should  be  given  only  to  outstanding  Junior 
Achievers  based  on  performance  In  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

Leadership;  personal  initiative  and  crea- 
tive thinking;  appearance,  glooming,  poise; 
ability  to  get  along  with  young  people  and 
adults;  originality  of  product;  production 
and  sales  techniques  and  their  sviccessful 
application;  attendance  and  punctuality;  ad- 
herence to  and  proper  execution  of  safety 
regulations;  good  quality  control;  accuracy 
of  company  records;  knowledge  of  Junior 
Achievement  company  operations:  knowl- 
edge of  sponsoring  company's  activities; 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  val- 
ues, workings  and  benefits  to  the  Individual 
of  the  Free  Enterprise  System;  knowledge  of 
the  history,  culturf  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Aruba;  anS  future  educational  and 
employment  plans  £pf  the  Junior  Achiever 
and  degree  to  which  they  are  being  Im- 
plemented. 

The  degree  of  personal  participation  in 
bringing  the  Junior  Achievement  company 
into  full  participation  In  Operation  Aruba 
should  be  an  Important  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  nominees.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  Jun- 
ior Achievers  who  visit  Aruba  will  be  repre- 
sentatives of  our  industrial  and  educational 
community  and  will  be  guests  of  important 
citizens  there. 

A  nomination  form  will  be  provided  by 
Junior  Achievement  with  instructions  for 
completion  and  the  due  date. 

All  nominees  will  be  interviewed  by  a  spe- 
cial Junior  Achievement  Awards  Panel,  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  specified  by  Junior 
Achievement. 

Selection  of  Junior  Achievers  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  award  trip  will  be  announced 
about  three  weeks  in  advance,  when  instruc- 
tions will  be  issued  for  obtaining  wTitten 
permission  from  parents  or  guardians.  Travel 
requirements  and  other  pre-trlp  details  will 
be  discussed. 

INCENTIVE    PROGRAM    COMMITTEE 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Union  County  has  delegated  respon- 
sibility for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
Operation  Aruba  to  Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Roden, 
Executive  Vice  President.  He  will  be  respon- 
sible for  liaison  with  American  and  Aruba 
government  officials  and  agencies,  and  other 
participating  organizations. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  named  a  Com- 
mittee to  advise  and  assist  Mr.  Roden.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Incentive  Program  Committee 
are:  James  D.  Abeles.  President,  Purolator. 
Inc.;  Joseph  Ayares,  P>resident.  New  Jersey 
Chapter,  Public  Relations  Society  of  Amer- 
ica; William  M.  Bristol.  III.  Group  Vice 
President.  Bristol-Myers  Company;  John  J. 
Conlon.  Vice  President,  Phelps  Dodge  Copper 
Products  Corporation;  Harry  P.  Prank,  Pub- 
lisher, The  Daily  Journal;  John  Mossey, 
President.  Wayne  Steel  Company;  Honorable 
Richard  R.  O'Connor.  O'Connor.  Morss  & 
O'Connor.  General  Counsel  for  Junior 
Achievement  of  Union  County,  Inc.;  J.  Ken- 
neth Roden,  Executive  Vice  President,  Jun- 
ior Achievement  of  Union  County,  Inc.; 
Barbara  A.  Walker.  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chairman,  Indian  Head  Inc.;  and 
F.  A.  Westphal.  Manager.  Bayway  Refinery, 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company. 

PRIORITIES    TO    REALIZE    FULL    POTENTIAL    OF 
OPERATION     ARUBA 

Our  Junior  Achievement  companies  must 
get  off  to  a  very  good  start  with  practical, 
top  quality  products  which  ■will  sell  well.  At- 
tendance must  continue  at  a  very  good  rate. 
Operation  Aruba  is  designed  to  help  Advisers 
maintain  this  momentum  of  production  and 
sales,  and  the  enthusiastic  participation  of 
every  Junior  Achiever  and   Adviser.   It  will 
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help  yovir  Junior  Achievement  company  meet 
and  maintain  our  Performance  Standards. 

Start  now  to  prepare  for  full  participation 
in  Operation  Aruba. 

Review  this  bulletin  carefully  and  an- 
nounce Operation  Aruba  to  your  company 
members. 

Tell  your  top  management  executives  and 
your  company  publications  editor  about 
Operation  Aruba.  Make  sure  they  realize  the 
potential  for  good  employee  and  community 
relations  through  participation  in  this  youth 
incentive  and  economic  education  project. 

PARTICIPATING   ORGANIZATIONS 

Included  among  the  many  organizations 
participating  in  Operation  Aruba  are: 

Anchor  Corporation;  Alrco  Welding  Prod- 
ucts Division;  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.;  Aruba 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Aruba  Government 
Information  Service;  Aruba  Rotary;  Aruba 
Tourist  Bureau;  Aruba  Trade  and  Industry 
Association;  The  Austin  Company;  Beckman 
Instruments.  Inc.;  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. Inc.:  Murry  Hill  and  Holmdel.  N.J.; 
Bishop  Industries,  Inc.;  Bristol-Myers  Prod- 
ucts. Bristol-Myers  Company;  Burry  Biscuit 
Division.  The  Quaker  Oats  Company;  Chevron 
Oil  Company;  The  Dally  Journal;  Enjay 
Chemical  Company;  FMC  Corporation;  GAP 
Corporation;  GM  Assembly  Division.  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

General  Electric  Company;  Humble  Oil  it 
Refining  Company;  Industrial  Management 
Club  of  Elizabeth:  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation:  Lago  Oil  &  Transport 
Company:  Linden  Industrial  Association: 
Merck  &  Co..  Inc.;  New  Departure-Hyatt 
Bearing  Division.  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion; New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company; 
New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Association;  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  North 
Jersey  Purchasing  Agents  Association;  Phelps 
Dodge  Copper  Products  Corporation;  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America.  New  Jersey 
Chapter;  Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Com- 
pany; Purolator.  Inc.;  Qulnn  &  Boden  Com- 
pany, Inc.;  Radio  Corporation  of  America: 
Schering  Laboratories  Division.  Schering 
Corporation;  Peter  J.  Schweitzer  Division, 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation:  Simmons  Com- 
pany; The  Singer  Company;  Union  County 
Chapter,  New  Jersey  Society  of  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants:  Weston  Intsruments,  Inc.: 
White-Pharmaco;  and  Young  Presideni.s 
Organization,  New  Jersey  Chapter. 

PARTICIPATING     HIGH     SCHOOLS 

Abraham  Clark  High  School.  Arthur  L. 
Johnson  Regional  High  School.  Battin  High 
School.  Carteret  High  School.  Cranford  High 
School,  David  Brearley  High  School,  Hillside 
Avenue  Junior  High  School.  HUlside  High 
School.  Linden  High  School.  Middletown 
High  School.  Mother  Seton  Regional  High 
School.  Orange  Avenue  Junior  High  School. 
Rah  way  High  School,  Red  Bank  Catholic 
High  School,  Red  Bank  High  School,  Ro- 
selle  Catholic  High  School.  Roselle  Park 
High  School,  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  St. 
Mary's  High  School.  St.  Patrick's  High  School. 
Thomas  Edison  Vocational  School.  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School,  and  Union  High 
School. 


REORGANIZATION  ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
support  the  President's  request  to  extend 
the  Reorganization  Act.  Extension  of  this 
act  will  give  President  Nixon  the  neces- 
sary latitude  to  efficiently  organize  the 
executive  branch.  Tlie  following  editorial 
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reflecUnc  my  point  of  view  appeared  In 
the  PUln  Dealer  on  February  1.  IMS- 
RaoaoAJRSATiON  Act 

CoocroM  Bliould  wmM  do  tun*  In  MCUnK 
upon  Premldent  Nixon*  request  to  extend  ttie 
Reorganization  Act  of  IM9. 

The  »ct  permlta  »  president  to  reorga- 
nize the  executive  branch  of  government  on 
his  own  authority  through  aboUUon.  trans- 
fer or  conaoUdaUon  of  agency  funcUons. 
Without  the  act  a  president  wouid  have  to 
submit  carefuUy  drawn  legislation  to  Con- 
gress each  Ume  be  wished  to  make  a  change. 

The  act  usually  has  been  routinely  ex- 
tended by  congreeelonsl  consent  every  two 
years,  but  It  was  permitted  to  lapse  on  Dec 
31.  Its  passage  Is  necessary  if  the  new  Presi- 
dent ts  to  be  able  to  shape  the  executive 
branch  to  his  llUng. 


ANTI-DEPAMATION  LEAGUE  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  JAPANESE  BOY- 
COTT OP  ISRAEL 


HQn. 


I.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  pexMsn-vANiA 
IM  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV  is3 

Tnuday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  EHJBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  acts 
of  Arab  terrorism  are  occurring  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  should  not  overlook  at- 
titudes of  governments  elsewhere  toward 
the  struggle  of  Israel  to  survive. 

Recently  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nal  B'rlth  studied  the  Japtmese 
boycott  of  Israel.  I  think  many  of  my 
c<41ea«ues  will  agree  that  the  report 
which  follows  Is  discouraging,  and  also 
that  officials  of  our  Government  should 
communicate  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment our  concern  and  displeasure 
over  any  kind  of  boycott  of  Israel. 

The  following  is  the  Anti-DefamaUon 
League  progress  report  on  the  Japanese 
boycott  of  Israel,  dated  January   1969: 

INTSOOOCnOM 

Despite  a  professed  concern  with  the  boy- 
cott of  Israel  by  significant  Japanese  busi- 
ness Interests — reports  of  which  have  been 
widely  published — the  Oovemment  of  Japan 
has  yet  to  adopt  a  policy  which  would  assist 
Its  btislness  community  In  resisting  pressures 
from  the  Arab  bloc.  As  a  result,  a  number  of 
large  Japanese  businesses  have  stuck  to  their 
refusal.  In  some  cases,  to  trade  with  Israel,  or 
their  unwUUngness.  In  others,  to  consider  Is- 
raeli requests  for  expansion  of  existing  agree- 
ments or  entry  Into  new  ones. 

On  the  basts  of  data  now  available,  the 
Antl-DefamaUon  League  finds  signs  of  worry 
within  the  Japanese  business  world  Itself, 
and  on  high  governmental  levels — but  little, 
if  any,  meaningful  activity  from  either  seg- 
ment. 

In  early  Iday.  19M,  during  Its  National 
Commission  meeting,  ADL  released  Its  find- 
ings on  the  Japanese  boycott  of  Israel:  named 
specific  Japanese  companies  which  had 
yielded  to  Arab  pressure  and  curtailed  trade 
with  Israel:  traced  the  two-year  history  of 
meetings  with  representatives  In  this  coun- 
try of  the  Japanese  government,  business 
interests,  and  Trade  Center:  and  called  upon 
the  Government  of  Japan  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment policy  that  would  oppose  restric- 
tion of  trade  with  nations  friendly  to  Jafan. 
and  afford  government  assistance  to  Japanese 
companies  defying  pressures  from  those  who 
advocate  such  restriction,  i.e.,  the  Arab  states. 

ADL  documented  In  economic  terms  the  Ir- 
rationality of  the  trade  boycott  of  Israel  by 
Japan — e.g..  Israel's  per  capita  Income  being 
higher  than  that  of  any  Arab  country  save 
Kuwait — and.  In  moral  terms,  the  hypocrisy 
of  Japanese  business  interests'  lobbying  foe 
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frMdom  from  trade  restrlctloiis  with  tlks 
United  States  while  supporting  such  restrlo- 
tlons  vls-a-Tts  Issael. 

The  AOL  findings  were  published  in  a  ma- 
jor story  in  the  Nrw  York  Timea.  as  w*U  as 
In  tbs  irsii  Street  Joumai  and  other  infiu- 
entlal  papers  and  business  newsletters 
throughout  the  U  S .  Europe  and  the  Par 
East.  A  wave  of  Indignation  swept  American 
businessmen— non-Jewlsfi  as  well  as  Jew- 
ish— who  have  dealings  with  Japanese  com- 
panies, and  many  Informed  ADL  of  their  In- 
tention to  make  known  such  indignation  to 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  Subsequent  re- 
ports in  the  dally  and  Anglo-Jewish  press 
confirmed  that  letters  and  cables  had  indeed 
been  sent  by  Americans  to  Japanese  firms 
both  here  and  in  Japan. 

BSaVLTS 

On  the  positive  side,  two  effects  can  be 
documented:  (I)  tome  Japanese  companies 
have  declared  their  Intention  to  change  their 
restrlcUve  poUdes  In  relaUon  to  Israel;  (3) 
the  Government  of  Japan — officially  silent  on 
the  whole  matter  before  the  dissemination 
of  AOL's  study — Issued  a  series  of  statements 
professing  a  preference  for  nonrestrlctlve 
practices — and  thereby  acknowledged  the 
boycott  of  Israel,  which  It  had  not  done  be- 
fore. 

Negatively,  however,  two  parallel — and 
more  significant — effects  are  demonstrable: 
( 1 )  denials  by  a  variety  of  Urge  Japanese 
firms  accompanied  the  continued  silence  of 
still  others:  (2)  while  It  acknowledged  that 
Japanese  business  Interests  had  been  boy- 
cotting Israel  and  expressed  concern  about 
such  practices,  tbs  Government  of  Japan 
said.  In  effect,  that  it  was  powerless  to  correct 
the  situation  bscauas  It  traditionally  maln- 
taliied  a  policy  of  noninterference  In  Japanese 
companies'  trade  relations  wltli  other 
countries. 

This  report  wtu  describe  below  In  deUll  the 
effects  of  publication  of  the  ADL's  earlier 
study:  it  will  Indicate  those  Japanese  firms 
which  have  changed,  or  express  a  willingness 
to  change,  thslr  restrictive  trade  policies  to- 
ward Israel,  as  well  as  those  who  remain  re- 
calcitrant: and  It  win  offer  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  until  the  Japanese 
government  establishes  a  firm  policy — clearly 
enunciated  to  Its  business  community — op- 
posing boycotts  of  countries  friendly  to 
Japan  (similar  to  policies  legislated  by  many 
countries  of  the  world.  Including  the  United 
States),  the  Japanese  business  boycott  of 
Israel  will  remain  a  harmful  Ingredient  In 
the  relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

CUAMCS   IM    POUCT 

As  noted  in  earlier  ADL  reports,  several 
Japanese  firms,  after  meetings  with  the 
L<eague,  abandoned  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 
The  Fuji  Photo  Film  Company  Informed  Its 
American  distributors  that  Its  poUcy  had 
been  changed  and  It  has  since  appointed  a 
distributor  In  Israel  and  exhibited  in  the 
1968  Tel  Aviv  International  Trade  Pair. 

The  Nissei  Sangyco  Company,  Ltd.  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Hitactii.  Lti..  manufacturers  of 
radios,  television  and  electrical  appliances, 
agreed  to  open  trade  relations  with  Israel, 
also  after  conferences  with  ADL. 

Similarly,  the  Kmwcaaki  Dockyards,  part  of 
the  multlmllUon-doUar  Kawasaki  Corpora- 
tion, revised  its  previous  boycott  decision  and 
agreed  to  resume  trade  relations  with  Israeli 
maritime  interests. 

Several  Japanese  firms  that  have  been  cited 
In  the  boycott  situation  have  demed  they 
support  boycott  policies  In  relation  to  Israel 
and  several  denials  have  been  evidenced  to 
be  valid. 

1.  Hayakaiva  Electric  Company  of  Osaka, 
Japan,  manufacturers  of  television  sets  and 
calculators  under  the  name  of  "Sharp,"  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  exporUng  to 
Israel  through  the  Shrlro  Trading  Co.,  Ltd. 
and  that  their  products  are  being  Imported 
Into  Israel  by  Inpolex.  an  Israeli  Import  firm. 

3.  Yamaha  was  one  of  two  manufacturers 
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of  motorcycles  dted  In  the  boycott  sltuaUon 
who  had  refused  to  deal  with  Israel.  The 
Yamaha  International  Corporation  of  Cali- 
fornia took  Issue  with  the  allegation,  say- 
ing that  "Yamaha  motorcycles  are  sold  In  67 
countries  of  the  frefworld,  including  Israel  " 
However,  as  lata  as  November  1967,  Yamaha 
Motors  Co.  Ltd.  was  on  record  stating, 
".  .  .  our  company's  poUcy  (Is)  otir  producU 
are  not  exported  to  your  country."  Con- 
fronted with  these  contradictory  sUtements. 
the  California  source  admitted  no  Yamaha 
cycles  were  exported  to  Israel,  "because  the 
motorcycle  market  In  that  country  Is  small: 
however."  the  letter  continued,  "sales  of 
Yamaha  Outboard  Motors  are  g^rowlng  at  a 
most  satisfactory  rate,  and  the  Yamaha  piano 
now  commands  20%  of  ttoe  Israeli  piano 
market  .  . 

Yamaha  Motors  Company.  Ltd.,  and  Yama- 
ha Shokai,  manufacturers,  exporters  and  Im- 
porters of  musical  Instruments.  YamoAo 
International  Corporation  probably  repre- 
sents both  firms  In  International  trade;  the 
study  referred  only  to  Ytunaha  Motors  Com- 
pany. 

The  facU  Indicate  that  Yamaha  Shokai  U 
selling  musical  Instruments  to  Israel  and 
even  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  in  Israel,  but  no  motorcycles  have  to 
date  been  sold  to  Israel  in  spite  of  Israeli 
offers  to  buy  them. 

SrnX   BOTCOTTINO 

No  change  In  policy  toward  Israel  has  been 
forthcoming  from  such  giants  as  Sumitomo, 
Mitsubishi,  and  Mitsui,  who  have  maintained 
silence  during  the  stir  created  by  the  ADL 
study. 

Similar  silence  and  apparent  unwillingness 
to  reverse  existing  boycott  policies  have  been 
the  response  of  the  Suzuki  Motor  Co.,  Ltd., 
Nippon  Electric  and  Shiba  Electric. 

In  the  case  of  Marubeni- lida,  one  of  the 
several  huge  and  diversified  manufacttuing 
firms  that  ADL  named  as  participating  in 
the  boycott,  the  firm,  in  talks  here  with  the 
League,  had  indicated  the  company's  agree- 
ment to  reverse  Its  former  policies,  and  had 
suted  that  Marubeni-lida  was  now  prepared 
to  use  Israeli  flagships.  When  several  specific 
shipments  were  to  be  transported  on  Israeli 
shipping  lines,  however.  Instructions  were 
Issued  by  Marubeni-lida  forbidding  use  of 
■IsraeU  flagships." 

The  Toyoto  Motor  Co.  reacting  to  the  ADL 
study  through  Its  public  relations  represent- 
ative In  the  United  States,  called  the  ADL 
to  say  that  Toyota  was  not  engaged  In  a  boy- 
cott of  Israel.  This  was  early  In  May,  and 
since  then,  despite  several  calls  from  ADL  to 
the  public  relations  office,  no  documentation 
has  been  offered  to  substantiate  any  trade 
between  Toyota  and  Israel. 
THB  PosrrioN  or  the  japancsb  oove«ni«emt 

Por  several  years  during  which  Japanese 
business  appears  Increasingly  to  have  ac- 
quiesced In  the  Arab  boycott  restrictions 
against  Israel,  the  Government  of  Japan 
maintained  an  official  silence  on  the  mat- 
ter. After  a  story  released  In  Tokyo  appeared 
m  the  New  York  Times  of  April  21,  a  series 
of  statements  began  to  emerge  from  Japa- 
nese government  officials,  and  the  public 
Indignation  aroused  upon  the  release  In  May 
of  AOL's  study  appears  to  have  Inteiulfied 
this. 

Typical  of  the  inherent  contradictions  In 
the  Japanese  official  position  Is  the  response 
to  an  ADL-prompted  query  from  Russell  S. 
Codman.  Jr..  honorary  Consul  General  of 
Japan  In  Boston,  by  Yasuhlko  Nara.  Consul 
General  of  Japan  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Nara  wrote  the  following: 

The  position  of  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
has  been,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Arab  Boycott  office, 
completely  neutral.  The  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment has.  In  the  past,  never  encouraged  or 
discouraged  any  of  the  Japanese  companies 
from  trading  with  either  Israel  or  the  Arab 
countries.  Whether  a  company  has  more 
leaning  towards  Israel  or  the  Arab  countries 
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Is  entirely  up  to  each  company  concerned. 
This  has  been  the  position  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  has  been  acknowledged  both 
by  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries.  The  com- 
pany that  Is  trading  Is,  thus,  assuming  its 
otcn  risks  in  trading  with  any  of  the  parties 
(italics  ADL).  To  reiterate  our  position,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  never  Intervened 
In  any  of  Its  companies  In  the  choice  of 
trading  partners.  The  Oovemment  thinks 
that  there  should  be  amicable  relations  with 
both  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  is  completely  neutral 
and  wishes  to  promote  friendly  relations 
with  both  parties.  .  .  . 

The  contradiction  In  the  foregoing  Is  that 
while  the  Government  of  Japan  seems  to 
advocate  free  trade  principles  and  seems  to 
want  to  encourage  trade  with  Israel,  It  stead- 
fastly maintains  the  position  that  It  can  do 
nothing  about  the  boycott  situation.  It 
equates  neutrality  with  passivity. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  League  that 
the  failure  thus  far  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  Implement  what  It  says  Is  a  policy 
of  economic  "neutrality"  In  the  Arab-Israeii 
conflict  amounts  to  acquiescence  by  omission 
In  the  Arab  boycott.  (Abraham  H.  Foxman, 
director.  Middle  East  Department.) 


A  NEW  ROLE  FOR   PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  years  I  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  new  efforts  of  private  industry  to 
meet  the  job  needs  of  special  groups  in 
our  society.  Job  opportimities  in  the 
business  section — JOBS — and  other  new 
manpower  programs  have  shown  that 
the  resources  of  the  private  industry  can 
be  used  effectively  for  social  as  well  as 
economic  purposes. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association.  Dr.  Paul  M.  Ellwood, 
Jr..  director  of  the  American  Rehabili- 
tation Foundation,  has  presented  a  use- 
ful analysis  of  the  new  role  that  private 
enterprise  can  play  in  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation process.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  Dr.  Ellwood's 
speech  in  the  Record: 

The  Rehabilitation-Indvstiiial  Complex 
(Donald  K.  Dabelsteln  Memorial  Lecture 
presented  by  Paul  M.  Ellwood,  Jr.,  MX)., 
executive  director  American  Rehabilita- 
tion Foundation,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation, New  Orleans,  La..  October  22. 
1968) 

The  choice  of  a  title  for  this  address  may 
seem  an  unfortunate  one.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  alarming  specter  of  a  military- 
industrlal  complex — generals  and  armament 
Industries  Joined  In  a  coalition  for  amass- 
ing power  and  profits.  The  term  "rehabilita- 
tion-industrial complex"  may  evoke  unfa- 
vorable connotations.  Yet.  government  Is 
turning  with  increasing  frequency  to  the 
private  sector  to  undertake  peaceful  and  so- 
cially desirable  public  enterprises — low-cost 
housing,  education,  and  even  management 
of  the  Post  Office.  If  the  profit-seeking  free 
enterprise  system  Is  capable  of  delivering 
the  mall,  perhaps  it  may  also  be  capable  of 
delivering  vocational  rehabilitation.  If  the 
rulers  of  the  "new  industrial  state"  can  be 
put  to  work  performing  high-level  rehabili- 
tation for  more  people,  then,  by  all  means. 
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let's  form  a  coalition.  If  they  can  do  the  job. 
then  what  this  country  needs  Is  a  mighty 
rehabilitation-Industrial  complex ! 

These  remarks  will  outline  a  plan  which 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new  market  for 
rehabilitation  candidates.  It  Involves  evalua- 
tion of  individual  vocational  rehabilitation 
candidates  by  the  public  agency — establish- 
ing financial  Incentives  for  potential  employ- 
ers at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  Induce  many 
of  them  to  seek  to  hire  the  candidate,  plus 
additional  Incentives  to  employers  for  pro- 
viding training  and  prolonged  employment. 

This  concept  regards  jobs  In  private  in- 
dustry not  only  as  an  end,  that  Is,  the  cul- 
mination of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
process,  but  as  a  means  of  more  efficiently 
performing  this  process.  Carrying  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  the  real-work  set- 
ting could  be  expected  to  result  in  more  real- 
istic measures  to  adapt  the  man  to  the  job 
and  the  job  to  the  man  and  to  provide  train- 
ing of  direct  relevance  to  job  requirements. 

Two  points  should  be  emphasized  In  de- 
fining the  scope  of  these  remarks: 

First,  they  deal  with  the  full  range  of 
causes  of  unemployment  where  government 
intervention  is  required  for  remediation.  Ref- 
erences to  "clients"  and  "vocational  rehabili- 
tation candidates"  should  be  understood  to 
mean  all  who  are  classified  as  unemployed 
and  dependent,  from  whatever  cause,  not 
just  the  physically  disabled.  Included  In  this 
definition  are  the  socially  deprived,  school 
drop-oute,  and  the  technologically  unem- 
ployed. 

Second,  what  I  have  to  say  Is  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  medical  and  psycho- 
therapeutic services  will  be  purchased  and 
financed  separately;  the  program  outlined 
here  Is  directed  exclusively  toward  providing 
employment. 

It  is  possible  to  identify  certain  special 
attributes  of  private  industry  that  may  well 
be  utilized — exploited.  If  you  will — to  ad- 
vance the  goals  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

These  spieclal  attributes  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Walter  Heller,  a  leading  architect 
of  the  New  Economics.  He  credits  private  en- 
terprise with  three  major  strengths — first,  its 
c>'bernetlcs — the  "incredible  capacity  to  re- 
ceive and  generate  information  and  to  re- 
spond to  it";  second,  its  hardheadedness  and 
technical  efficiency,  and  third.  Its  contribu- 
tion to  political  democracy  by  keeping  eco- 
nomic decisions  free  and  decentralized. 

Taking  these  three  specialized  capabilities, 
how  might  each  be  placed  In  the  service  of 
vocational  rehabilitation?  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  private  enterprise  has  the  po- 
tential to  advance  the  goals  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. A  strategy  must  be  devised 
which  will  release  this  potential  and  chan- 
nel It  along  lines  that  directly  parallel  the 
objectives  of  rehabilitation. 

The  critical  question  is  how  to  activate,  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  unique  drives 
and  skills  of  the  business  machine.  What 
really  turns  industry  on? 

The  answer,  of  coxjrse.  is  profit.  This  is  the 
motive  power  behind  private  industry's 
hardheadedness  and  efficiency,  its  drive  for 
high  productu-lty  and  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

It  is  essential  to  construct  a  "vocational 
rehabilitation  market"  which  reproduces, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  conditions  which 
normally  "turn  on"  the  profit-seeking, 
private  enterprise  system.  The  uneven  re- 
sults of  many  of  the  business-sponsored 
social  programs  of  recent  months  are  perhajjs 
traceable  In  large  part  to  the  tendency  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  the  social  con- 
science of  the  private  sector. 

A  recent  discussion  of  private  enterprise 
and  public  programs  in  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  made  the  point  eloquently: 

"If  we  all  understood  the  basic  ground 
rules  of  private  enterprise  a  little  better,  we 
would  realize  that  the  large  corporation  Is 
not  a  rain  god,  and  that  no  amount  of  prayer 
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and  incantation  will  unleash  its  power.  The 
spectacle  of  otherwise  sophisticated  people 
going  on  bended  knee  to  companies  and 
pleading  with  them  to  have  the  kind  of  con- 
science and  moral  sensibilities  only  rarely 
found  in  individuals  is  nothing  less  than 
laughable  .  .  .  Fundamentally,  a  corpora- 
tion is  like  a  computer  In  that  it  is  pro- 
grammed in  the  language  of  dollars  and 
cents." 

In  a  "rehabilitation-industrial"  market, 
profits  must  provide  incentives  to  accomplish 
the  "true  objectives  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. In  other  words,  profits  must  induce 
industry  to  perform  functions  directly 
aligned  to  the  public  interest.  In  vocational 
rehabilitation,  the  public  Interest  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  goal  of  securing  stable,  remuner- 
ative employment  in  private  Industry  for  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  clients. 

Economists  speak  of  "efficient  incentives". 
In  order  to  align  the  interests  of  employers 
with  the  objectives  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  provide  efficient  in- 
centives which  win  Induce  the  employer  to: 

1.  Hire  the  client  in  the  first  place. 

2.  Continue  to  employ  him  over  a  signif- 
icant period  of  time. 

3.  Develop  and  upgrade  his  job  skills. 

4.  Increase  his  earning  power. 

This  calls  for  a  plan  which  offers  the  em- 
ployer an  opportunity  to  realize  a  profit  for 
advancing  each  of  these  objectives. 

A  fairly  simple  system  might  be  con- 
structed along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Offer  an  initial  subsidy  for  hiring  and 
training  the  client.  The  level  of  the  subsidy 
would  be  based  on  the  relative  ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  the  employee's  performance 
up  to  a  normal  level  of  productivity.  This 
subsidy  would  cover  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

2.  All  additional  bonus  payment  would  be 
offered  as  an  incentive  to  prolong  the  period 
of  employment.  A  period  of  eighteen  months 
is  suggested,  based  on  evidence  that  a  rela- 
tively extended  period  of  employment  Is  an 
indicator  of  continued  job  stability. 

3.  Finally,  a  formula  of  incentives  based 
on  the  employee's  progress  measured  In  terms 
of  increased  job  skills,  responsibility  and 
earning  power  would  be  necessary.  The  em- 
ployer would  receive  incentive  payments 
scaled  in  proportion  to  the  employee's  earn- 
ings. This  schedule  of  incentives  should  be 
sustained  over  a  prolonged  period,  perhaps 
as  long  as  five  years.  The  original  employer 
should  be' eligible  for  these  payments  even  if 
the  employee  moves  to  another  job.  TTils 
could  have  two  possible  effects.  It  wovild 
lessen  the  possibility  of  restricting  the  em- 
ployee's freedom  to  move  to  another  job.  In 
addition.  It  could  encourage  employers  to 
establish  large-scale  vocational  rehabliltatlon 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  earning  revenues 
by  placing  large  numbers  of  employees  in 
companies  other  than  their  own. 

The  profit  potential  lies  in  the  employer's 
ability  to  bring  employees  to  performance 
levels  which  pay  off  in  productivity  at  less 
cost  than  the  subsidies  and  bonuses  he  re- 
ceives. 

Under  this  plan,  the  public  agencies'  voca- 
tional counselor  would.  In  effect,  act  as  the 
agent  for  the  job  candidate.  He  would  per- 
form the  key  role  In  the  screening,  evalua- 
tion and  placement  process.  It  would  be  his 
responsibility  to  establish  the  schedule  of 
Incentives  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate 
number  of  job  opportunities. 

But  while  the  rehabilitation  agency  and 
the  employer  are  negotiating  their  agree- 
ments, what  happens  to  the  client?  Does  he 
become  a  mere  chattel  to  be  bargained  for? 
Naturally,  any  plan  of  this  type  must  safe- 
guard the  individual,  according  full  recogni- 
tion to  his  rights  of  freedom  of  choice,  self- 
determination,  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
Rehabilitation  has  traditionally  placed  para- 
mount einphasU  on  the  Individual.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  orientation  to  the  individual,  the 
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methods  of  ToeattaoAl  rebAblUtaUon  haw 
not  been  technically  or  phUosophlcally  ootn- 
pattble  with  sonM  of  the  mMS-aeal*  |raui>- 
oiiented  Job  procrams  that  hava  bMn 
mobilized  recently  The  plan  propoMd  Itm* 
offers  the  poaalblllty  of  provldtng  Joba  on  a 
broader  scale  without  abrogating  IndlTldual 
rigbu  or  disregarding  hunMn  valuea.  If  any- 
thing. It  Is  designed  to  enhance  IndlTldual 
rlghta. 

First.  It  would  hare  the  effect  of  widening 
the  cUenfs  freedom  of  choice  by  bringing  a 
uniform  and  conalatent  set  of  Incentlvea  to 
bear  on  the  total  Industrial  complex,  not 
limiting  Its  appeal  to  a  select  group  of  en- 
lightened, well-intentioned  employers.  It 
■peaks  in  the  universal  commercial  language 
of  profit.  By  expanding  the  number  of  pos- 
sible employers,  the  client  enjoys  greater  lati- 
tude In  choosing  among  a  number  of  possible 
Job  opportunities. 

Furthermore,  the  provision  for  scaling  sub- 
sidies and  payments  in  accordance  with  em- 
ployabUlty  rating  would  have  the  affect  of 
weighting  the  incentives  to  make  opportuni- 
ties for  low-rated  employees  approximately 
equal  to  those  for  the  high-rated  employee. 
The-pr»c(*e»  of  placing  "the  best  man  In  the 
best  Job"  excludes  many  clients. 

In  review.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  basic 
featurea  at  this  proposed  program  are  de- 
signed to  take  advantag*  of  (>>•  apMlal  ca- 
pabilities of  the  private  enterprise  aector. 

The  hardbeadedneas  and  technical  effi- 
ciency of  private  industry  Is  brought  Into 
play  by  the  Introduction  of  the  profit  motive 
to  the  process  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Under  the  incentive  structure  outlined 
above,  the  employer.  In  effect,  would  be  pit- 
ting his  technical  efficiency  against  the  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitation,  engaging  In  risk  tak- 
ing by  wagering  that  he  can  bring  an  em- 
ployee to  normal  productivity  at  less  cost 
than  incentive  payments.  The  decentrallaa- 
tlon  of  industry,  offering  a  means  of  Inducing 
a  wide  diversity  of  entrepreneurs  to  engage 
In  rehabilitation.  Is  ons  of  the  conditions 
which  safeguards  the  cUenfs  freedom  of 
choice.  The  vital  role  of  industry's  capacity 
to  receive  and  generate  Information  will  be- 
come apparent  as  we  now  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  government's  role  as  a  "buyer"  of 
rehabilitation  services. 

To  paraphrase  a  well-known  dictum  of  for- 
mer defense  secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
the  goal  of  rehablllUtlon  la  to  assure  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment to  the  largest  possible  number  of 
clients  at  the  loweat  sound  cost.  This  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  rehabilitation 
agency  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  coet-effectlTSiMM. 
which  are.  of  course.  Identified  with  the  ex- 
acting, coldly  analytical  decision-making 
processes  of  the  defense  department.  Is  thla 
style  of  decision-making  compatible  with  the 
Intensely  personal  and  subjective  realm  of 
rehabllltaUon? 

Tbe  original  exponent  of  cost-effective 
analysis.  Charles  J.  Hitch,  may  have  antici- 
pated some  of  the  apprehensions  of  rehablll- 
tators  when  he  wrote: 

"...  the  suspicion  still  persists  that  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  put  'dollars  before  na- 
tional security'  or  wUl  result  in  our  going  to 
war  with  'cut-rate.  cut-quaUty.  chbapest-to- 
buy'  weapons.  Virtually  every  attempt  we 
make  to  explain  the  inexorable  logic  of  re- 
lating cost  to  .  .  .  effectiveness  seems  to  shat- 
ter Itself  on  tbe  argument — 'Nothing  but  the 
best  will  do  for  our  boys.'  ** 

The  same  objections  oould  be  voiced  by 
rehaMbtotors: 

"Coafc-effectlveness    pli 
human  valuea.' 


dollars    before 


"It  resuiu  In  debumanlxln(  t«bablUt»- 
tton." 

"Mothlng  tMit  the  best  wUl  do  for  our 
cUeata." 

R*halimtaaoa.  like  au  oilier  llekla.  must 
■iim»  a  limited  suppty  of  raaouroes  aa  s 
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eonatmnt  fetor  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
basic  condition  of  programming  and  plan- 
ning. Cost-effecttveneas  U,  of  course,  a 
method  of  determining  whether  a  dollar 
■pent  here  will  go  farther  than  a  dollar  spent 
elsewhere.  Theoretically,  our  limited  rehabil- 
itation dollars  could  be  expected  to  produce 
greater  benefits  for  more  people  if  they  were 
allocated  in  this  way.  If  government  Is  to 
become  a  sophisticated  buyer  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  bargain  successfully  for 
client  benefiu  with  prlvste  Industry,  a  pre- 
diction and  control  ssrstem  Is  needed  which 
mxut  fulfill  four  requirements: 

First.  It  must  be  capable  of  accurately  fore- 
casting each  client's  employablllty  and  needs 
for  specUl  rehabllltaUon  services  not  avail- 
able through  induatry 

Second,  it  must  set  Incentives  at  a  level 
which  produces  a  reasonable  number  of  good 
Job  opportunities  for  the  client. 

Third.  It  must  follow  the  progress  of  clients 
on  the  Job  and  make  appropriate  Incentive 
payments. 

Fourth.  It  must  be  a  dynamic  and  flexible 
system  capable  of  adjusting  Incentive  levels 
based  on  the  success  of  clients  in  finding  and 
holding  Joba  under  varying  labor  market 
conditions. 

The  case  for  a  "rehabilitation-Industrial 
complex  "  stands  or  falls  on  the  prediction 
and  control  Issue.  It  U  workable  only  If  those 
repreeentlng  the  public  Interest  and  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  cUent  are  equipped  with 
these  essential  management  tools.  In  fact,  the 
methods  of  the  rehabilitation  agency  must 
be.  In  their  own  way,  no  less  hard-headed 
and  efficient  than  the  methods  of  the  Indus- 
tries with  which  they  are  negotlaUng.  The 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  private  sector  does  not  relieve  the  pub- 
lic sector  of  the  obligation  to  be  efficient. 
If  anything.  It  increases  the  obligation  to 
exercise  especially  stringent  management, 
since  the  public  sector  U  delegating  a  por- 
tion of  Its  responsibility  to  the  private  sector. 
The  tough-minded  and  demanding  procure- 
ment policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  are  based  upon  rigorous  product  defi- 
nition and  contract  oonttol  techniques,  have 
produced  fundamental  improvementa  in  the 
performance  and  overall  efficiency  of  the  In- 
dustrial organizations  with  which  It  deals. 

Is  It  poaslble  to  devise  precise  prediction 
and  control  techniques  for  rehabilitation? 
Can  the  infinitely  complex  array  of  facts, 
observations,  personal  traits,  and  complica- 
tions that  present  themselves  to  the  rehabll- 
Itator  be  reduced  to  an  objective,  measurable 
and  predictable  formula?  Faced  with  the 
overwhelming  number  of  variables  that  af- 
fect outcome.  rehablUtators  have  tended  to 
regard  forecasU  of  rehabilitation  resulu  as 
Impossible  of  attainment. 

Nowhere  are  the  awesome  dimensions  of 
prediction  and  control  more  evident  than 
In  the  medical  problem  presented  by  stroke. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  problem  In  which:  the 
brain  and  virtually  every  major  physiological 
subsystem  U  Involved,  the  treatment  respon- 
sibility Is  divided,  improvement  Is  slow  and 
multlfaceted.  and  subsequent  strokes  are  a 
constant  threat. 

Yet,  It  appears  that  la  the  midst  of  aU  of 
these  complexities  and  uncertainties,  certain 
Indicators  can  be  identified  which  predict 
with  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy  the 
outcome  of  stroke.  Stroke  outcome  predic- 
tors have  been  investigated  at  the  American 
Behabllltatlon  Foundation  for  more  than  alx 
y«ars  In  a  series  of  studies  sponsored  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  At 
first,  the  complexity  and  eluslveness  of  the 
pursuit  was  frankly  staggering.  The  Investi- 
gators began  with  the  several  thousand  dl- 
agiioatlc  obeervatlons  that  can  be  recorded 
In  an  exhaustive  work-up  of  a  single  stroke 
patient.  Krentualiy.  these  were  narrowed 
down  to  aUgbUy  mar*  than  1,000  observa- 
tions which  oouUt  be  clsMlflert  under  a  group 
oC  aso  characteristics.  As  tbe  studies  pro- 
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oeed.  the  data  suggest  that  the  number  of 
decisive  predictors  that  permit  accurate  fore- 
casts of  stroke  outcome  may  be  narrowed 
to  as  few  as  30.  Further,  forecasts  based  on 
these  predictors  are  proving  more  rellr.ble 
than  those  based  on  the  clinical  Judgments 
of  an  experienced  rehabilitation  team. 

Moreover,  the  predictors  project  a  broader 
spectrum  of  outcomes  than  the  conventional 
medical  prognosis,  provided  they  are  designed 
to  forecast  psychologtcsl  behavior,  commu- 
nication ability,  and  social  outcomes,  as  well 
as  physical  function. 

In  a  problem  directly  related  to  vocational 
rehabilitation,  research  results  have  also 
moved  from  complexity  to  simplicity.  In 
studies  dealing  with  the  measurement  of 
eligibility  for  Disability  Insurance  Benefits, 
the  research  began  with  a  bewildering  array 
of  items.  Approximately  2,000  Items  were 
examined  to  provide  comprehensive  medical, 
social,  vocational,  psychological  and  occu- 
pational evaluations  of  685  D.I.B.  applicants. 
A  basic  purpose  was  to  assess  the  relation- 
ships between  these  diagnostic  observations 
and  the  likelihood  of  returning  to  work.  A 
series  of  numerical  rating  scales  form  the 
basis  of  a  decision  simulating  proees*.  Using 
multiple  regression  analysis.  It  was  found 
that  only  five  variables  were  needed  to  make 
an  appropriate  referral  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. In  a  "competition"  with  a  multl- 
profeaslonal  team,  the  numerical  simulator 
performed  as  well  In  referring  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  persons  who  were  subsequent- 
ly employed.  However,  the  simulator  per- 
formed far  better  than  the  rehabilitation 
team  In  avoiding  the  error  of  referring  for 
rehabilitation  those  persons  who  In  actuality 
proved  to  be  unemployable. 

All  this  convinces  me  that  manageable, 
precise  and  reliable  prediction  and  control 
techniques  for  vocational  rehabilitation  aire 
feasible.  These  methods  can  provide  the  basis 
for  the  government's  negotiations  with  In- 
dustry. They  would  establish  uniform  guide- 
lines for  cost-effective  decisions  on  expend- 
itures for  pre-employment  serrlces.  They 
would  provide  for  forecasting  of  employ- 
ablllty and  evaluation  of  employment  out- 
comes. They  would  also  provide  the  "nuu-ket 
Information"  required  for  a  rational  system 
of  "relative  pricing"  In  negotiating  with  in- 
dustry for  Job  opportunities. 

It  Is  Important  to  conceive  the  control 
function  under  discussion  as  an  ongoing 
process,  subject  to  continuous  adjustment 
and  capable  of  sensitive  response  to  feedback. 
In  developing  the  control  function,  we  can 
simultaneously  employ  the  principles  of  cy- 
bernetics and  behavior  modifications.  In  cy- 
bernetics the  viability  of  Information  system 
Is  bssed  on  Its  linkage  to  a  response  mecha- 
nism. Too  many  of  oxir  attempts  at  continu- 
ously gathering  data  falter  or  fall  because 
they  are  not  linked  to  action.  The  behavior 
modifiers  add  another  condition — responding 
to  positive  as  well  as  unfavorable  Informa- 
tion. A  schedule  of  positive  relnforcers  (re- 
wards) Is  deemed  preferable  to  negative  re- 
lnforcers (punishments).  As  presently  orga- 
nized, rehabilitation  receives  feedback  con- 
fined chiefly  to  negative  relnforcers.  Its  re- 
sponses are  set  to  react  to  failure — the  client's 
loss  of  his  Job.  the  development  of  a  medical 
complication.  Ttie  response  is  set  In  motion 
only  after  the  breakdown  occurs.  The  plan 
for  a  rehabilitation- Industrial  complex  Is 
baaed  on  a  system  that  would  respond  to 
positive  feedback — the  awarding  of  Incentives 
for  success  .  .  .  success  in  prolonging  employ- 
ment .  .  success  In  Increasing  the  client's 
earning  power.  Naturally,  the  system  would 
be  set  to  cope  with  failure — to  retrain  the 
client  who  loses  his  Job  or  experiences  some 
other  form  of  breakdown.  The  constant  flow 
of  Information  about  succees  and  failure.  If 
It  precisely  describes  rehablllUtlon  cUents 
on  real  Joba,  gives  us  the  feedback  we  need  to 
raMlJiMt  InoentlTea  to  rJtanglng  cUent  and 
labor  market  conditions,  thus  providing  gov- 
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emment  with  the  same  cybernetic  cap.iblll- 
tles  as  the  Industrial  side  of  the  complex. 

The  foregoing  emphasizes  the  essential 
function  of  prediction  and  control  techniques 
In  the  efficient  oi>eration  of  a  rehabilitation- 
Industrial  complex.  The  same  prediction  and 
control  capability  has  important  implications 
for  national  manpower  pniHcy.  While  I  hesi- 
tate to  venture  Into  this  lofty  realm,  the 
possibilities  that  present  themselves  are  too 
exciting  to  resist. 

These  remarks  are  prompted  by  the  calls 
for  social  Indicators  and  in  response  to  rec- 
ommendations found  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  Economic  Advisers  for  1968.  The  report 
states: 

•■To  carry  out  their  tasks,  pwllcy  makers 
must  have  the  benefit  of  accurate  diagnoses 
of  the  current  state  of  demand  and  the  beet 
possible  forecasts  of  prospective  demand. 

"Indeed,  forecasting  of  some  kind  Is  Indis- 
pensable .  .  .  Because  policy  cannot  be  de- 
vised and  implemented  instantly,  and  be- 
cause Its  effects  on  the  economy  operate  with 
a  lag,  decisions  are  inevitably  tied  to  pre- 
dictions." 

The  report  then  recwnmends  Improvements 
In  economic  statistics  as  a  principal  means 
of  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  predictions 
made  by  pmllcy  makers: 

"The  Federal  statistics  recording  current 
economic  developments  are  the  compass  by 
which  policymakers  must  chart  their  course. 
The  United  States  has  the  most  accurate, 
comprehensive  and  detailed  economic  statis- 
tics In  the  world,  based  on  Information  that 
has  consistently  improved  In  accuracy,  speed 
and  coverage.  Tet  the  need  for  accurate  and 
timely  statlsUcal  data  keeps  ouUunnlng  the 
available  Information." 

Although  we  are  collecting  Increasingly 
elaborate  statistics  on  unemployment,  we 
are  very  far  from  having  information  which 
even  approximates  the  accuracy  of  that  avail- 
able on  other  aspects  of  the  economy.  This 
lack  of  Information  severely  limits  national 
manpower  policy  making. 

The  enviable  accomplishment  of  the  New 
Economics  Is  the  apparent  ability  to  Iden- 
tify the  strategic  points  at  which  a  minimum 
of  intervention  will  "make  things  happen" 
throu^out  the  entire  economy.  An  adjust- 
ment in  Interest  rates  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  produces  a  chain  of  predicted 
reactions  in  the  total  industrial  complex 
and  among  millions  of  consumers. 

Tbe  succees  of  national  policy  decisions 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  total  constel- 
lation of  subsystems — regional,  state  and 
local — to  react  promptly  and  predictably? 

Precise  prediction  and  control  mechanisms 
are  needed  if  local  program^  are  to  be  "set" 
to  respond  at  their  level  to  adjustments  In 
national  policy.  Flexible,  effective  national 
policies,  In  turn,  depend  on  accurate  infor- 
mation generated  by  local  agencies. 

Any  effort  to  rationalize  manpower  pro- 
grams through  the  development  of  social  in- 
dicators and  the  establishment  of  social  pol- 
icies and  goals  must  be  based  upon  the  abil- 
ity to  produce  and  measure  local  responses. 
The  New  Rehabilitation  market  can  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  Information  which  will 
enhance  this  ability.  It  will  produce  "on- 
line" information  that  continuously  reflects 
the  prevailing  demand  for  labor,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  unemployment  population 
and  the  cost  of  employment.  Thus  it  will  be- 
come possible  to  forecast  the  effects  of  na- 
tional program  changes  throughout  a 
broadly  decentralized  and  diversified  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  characteristloe  of  the  unemployed 
population  are  constantly  changing.  Shifts  In 
the  labor  market — the  demand  for  work- 
ers— occur  periodically.  These  changes  affect 
not  only  the  number  of  workers  needed,  but 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  are  available,  and 
hence  the  skills  and  training  required  to  fill 
them. 
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These  are  elementary  principles,  of  course. 
But  the  ability  of  policy  maken  to  mount 
timely  and  accurate  responses  to  these  cyclic 
phenomena  Is  too  limited.  Under  the  plan 
we  are  discussing,  it  would  be  possible  to 
determine  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
the  policies  required  to  respond  to  the  cyclic 
changes  in  the  Job  market  and  the  unem- 
ployment population.  Knowing  the  cost  of 
securing  work  for  given  classifications  of  un- 
employed persons  under  given  labor  market 
conditions,  it  would  be  possible  to  predict 
the  Impact  of  a  given  level  of  expenditure. 
In  periods  of  high  employment,  a  policy  of 
tight  money  for  employment  programs  would 
be  appropriate;  in  periods  of  low  employ- 
ment, restraints  would  be  relaxed.  Under 
some  conditions,  the  creation  of  Jobs  through 
public  works  might  be  indicated.  The  na- 
ture of  unemployment  would  also  call  for 
varied  response;  a  high  rate  of  white  collar 
unemployment  would,  for  example,  call  for 
a  different  response  than  a  high  rate  of  blue 
collar  unemployment. 

The  practical  implementation  of  these 
prosposals  naturally  represents  an  ambitious 
undertaking.  Are  these  realistic  expecta- 
tions? 

The  answer  may  depend  on  the  rank  we 
give  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  and 
social  displacement.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
The  richness  and  precision  required  of  an 
information  system  seems  to  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  fatefulness  of  the  deci- 
sions prompted  by  that  information. 

For  example,  the  decisions  and  responses 
governing  our  nuclear  defenses  or  space  pro- 
grams are  guided  by  an  unceasing  flow  of 
information  which  must  be  exhaustive  in 
its  richness  and  precise  to  the  minutest  cali- 
bration. Similarly,  the  fatefulness  of  eco- 
nomic decisions  are  guided  by  abundant  and 
accurate  information  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  shapers  of  economic  policy  call  for  con- 
stant improvement  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  economic  statistics. 

The  conclusion  seems  clear:  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  root  cause  of  social  disruption 
which,  we  are  continually  being  warned,  can 
reach  cataclysmic  proportions.  There  is  a 
decided  discrepancy  between  the  fatefulness 
of  the  decisions  facing  us  In  this  area  and 
the  social  indicators  presently  available  for 
guiding  decision  makers. 

The  task  of  developing  methods  whose  di- 
mensions match  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem, however  monumental,  therefore  seems 
necessary.  The  basic  methodology  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  available,  as  the  ex- 
perience I  have  related  indicates.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  expand  and  accelerate  the  ap- 
plication of  this  methodology. 

Dramatic  Improvements  in  the  technology 
of  measuring,  monitoring,  and  predicting  the 
behavior  of  the  labor  market  could  lead  to 
fundamental  changes  in  the  structure  for 
execution  of  manpower  policies.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, for  example,  that  an  "Employment 
Reserve  System",  comparable  to  the  F^eral 
Reserve  System  might  be  employed  to  stabi- 
lize and  regulate  employment.  A  pool  of 
funds  might  be  held  In  reserve,"  not  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  financial  assistance  to 
the  unemployed,  but,  when  necessary,  to 
accelerate  employment  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  period  of  low  employment,  funds 
would  be  released  to  Increase  and  upgrade 
Incentives  for  employing  vocational  rehabili- 
tation clients.  The  flow  of  funds  would  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  market  in- 
dicators reflecting  costs  of  employment, 
characteristics  of  the  unemployed  popula- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  prevailing  labor 
demands. 

Revenues  for  the  creation  of  this  financial 
reserve  could  be  drawn  from  government  and 
from  employers,  based  on  the  size  of  their 
work  force.  The  rationale  for  government's 
contribution  is  obvious :  Funds  for  the  allevi- 
ation  of  unemployment  could   be  expected 
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to  reduce  public  assistance  costs.  The  in- 
centive for  employers  would  be  Just  as  real. 
If  not  as  obvious.  Etaployers  incur  substan- 
tial costs  resulting  from  unemployment,  not 
only  indirectly  in  the  form  of  increased  tax 
revenues  for  public  assistance,  but  directly 
In  the  form  of  unemployment  Insurance  pay- 
ments to  workers  who  have  been  laid  off. 
The  annual  cost  of  such  payments  totals 
nearly  two  billion  dollars. 

The  tenor  of  these  remarks  may  suggest 
a  blind  and  unquestioning  faith  in  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system,  a  captlvation  with  the 
catch-phrases  concerning  miracles  of  effi- 
ciency performed  by  American  industry.  The 
professional  is  as  likely  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  mystique  of  business  as'lhe  businessman 
is  likely  to  venerate  the  professional  mys- 
tique. Hopefully,  this  impression  has  been 
dispelled.  The  plan  proposed  here  simply  re- 
gards private  enterprise  as  a  functioning 
apparatus  which  represents  an  available 
medium  for  advancing  the  objectives  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  identify  the  special  strengths  of  the 
private  sector  and  suggest  how  they  might 
be  put  to  work  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Prediction  and  control  techniques  have  been 
suggested  which  are  designed  to  provide  ef- 
fective regulation  of  the  New  Rehabilita- 
tion Market  in  the  public  interest. 

But  even  if  the  concept  of  a  rehabilitation- 
industrial  complex  is  rejected  out  of  hand, 
the  very  act  of  exploring  such  a  prospect  may 
have  yielded  some  Instructive  insights.  In 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  delegating 
a  broad  area  of  responsibility  to  the  private 
sector,  the  need  for  the  public  sector  to  set 
exacting  management  conditions  became  evi- 
dent. We  saw  that  efficient  methods  of  infor- 
mation gathering,  prediction  and  control  are 
essential  to  the  regulation  of  a  New  Rehabili- 
tation Market. 

Should  we  regard  these  methods  as  any  the 
less  essential  to  the  public  management  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  wholly  apart  from 
any  concept  of  a  rehabilitation-industrial 
complex?  Vocational  rehabilitation  has  been 
entrusted  with  an  expanded  mission.  The 
problems  it  must  deal  with  are  more  pressing 
and  fateful  than  ever  before.  It  must  do  more 
things  lor  more  people  than  ever  before.  Its 
clientele  embraces  a  wider  spectrum  of  dis- 
abilities— social,  emotional,  as  well  as  physi- 
cal. These  new  demands  call  for  increased 
effectiveness  of  performance  and  increased 
productivity  from  both  rehabilitation  dollars 
and  rehabilitation  manpower. 

The  trend  toward  greater  state  and  local 
responsibility  for  allocation  of  health  and 
welfare  funds  emphasizes  the  need  for  deci- 
sion-making mechanisms  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  tight  Federal  controls,  yet  which 
resf>ond  to  national  policies. 

In  short,  the  need  for  precision  in  rehabili- 
tation management  is  equally  as  urgent 
whether  the  responsibility  remains  in  the 
public  sector  or  is  shared  with  the  private 
sector.  Whatever  the  direction,  the  refine- 
ment of  the  technology  of  prediction  and 
control  is  the  essential  prerequisite.  Research 
and  development  in  this  area  is  a  logical  first 
step.  If  successful,  vocational  rehabilitation 
would  be  equipped  to  apply  these  new  tech- 
niques in  established  public  programs  or  In 
a  rehabilitation-industrial  complex. 


MITCHELL  HAS  WHAT  IT  TAKES 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  "' 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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Include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Lotiis.  Mo..  Olobe-Dem- 
ocrat  of  January  18-19,  1969: 

MPWiMMu.  Has  Wbat  It  Takmb 

Some  critic*  of  Incoming  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  have  suggested  he  may  be  of 
questionable  effectlveneaa  because  he  lacks 
experience  In  such  areas  as  clvH  rtghu,  anU- 
trust  cases,  dealing  with  organized  crime  and 
other  isauea  which  might  come  before  the 
Justice  Department. 

What  they  overlook  is  that  Mitchell  gives 
every  indication  that  he  is  a  man  who  will  do 
what  bis  predecessor  did  all  too  reluctantly  In 
certain  Instances — enforce  the  law  and  pros- 
ecute offenders  vigorously. 

Crime  has  reached  the  point  In  this  coun- 
try that  a  hard-line  law  enforcement  man 
such  as  Mitchell  Is  urgently  needed  In  this 
poet,  which  has  been  occupied  In  recent  years 
by  men  more  concerned  with  espousing  their 
sociological  views  on  crime  than  In  enforcing 
the  law. 

In  the  case  of  Oov.  Walter  Hlckel  of  Alaska, 
a  chorus  of  critics  are  trying  to  paint  him 
as  i  despoller  of  land  and  resources  because 
he  tndlcated  he  disagreed  with  a  policy  of 
withdrawing  a  large  area  of  land  for  con- 
servation and  "lock  It  up  for  no  reason." 

To  date  no  one  has  shown  that  Alaska  Oov. 
Hlckel  has  anything  more  than  a  balanced 
view  on  conservation.  He  has  Indicated  he  will 
continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of  intelligently 
conserving  the  nation's  land  and  resources. 
But  he  also  will  recognize  the  need  for  de- 
veloping resources  such  as  oU  deposits  In 
Alaska  when  this  Is  the  wisest  course. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 
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self  by  a  credit  reporting  agency,  it  would 
alBO  require  credit  reporting  agencies  to 
keep  their  reports  confldential.  This 
would  help  Insure  the  individual's  right 
to  privacy  in  the  collection  and  report- 
ing of  information  which  is  increasingly 
more  detailed  and  vital  to  his  affairs. 

Aa  I  have  said,  the  credit  reporting 
business  is  necessary  and.  Indeed,  re- 
quired in  our  modem  economy.  The  great 
majority  of  agencies,  no  doubt,  develop 
accurate  information  and  protect  pri- 
vacy. This  legislation  would  not  interfere 
with  the  continued  successful  operation 
of  credit  reporting  agencies,  but  Instead 
would  help  maintain  public  confidence  in 
and  respect  for  their  activities  by  guar- 
anteeing individuals  a  means  of  redress 
for  any  unfair  injury  that  may  occur. 

As  my  good  friend  and  respected  col- 
league. Congressman  Zablocki.  has 
pointed  out,  the  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  handled  without  abuse 
to  the  individual  does  not  justify  the 
many  cases  of  error  and  mistaken  iden- 
tity in  credit  reports  now  being  discov- 
ered. He  said: 

In  fact,  such  erroneoiu  reports  can  prac- 
tically destroy  a  person  and  yet  the  agencies, 
as  part  of  their  established  mode  of  opera- 
tion, win  not  give  the  person  the  chance  to 
correct  a  mistake  In  his  report.  It  Is  there- 
fore obvious  that  regulation  of  the  Industry 
Is  needed  to  protect  the  Individual. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  need  for 
greater  protection  for  our  citizens,  and 
therefore  I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  malicious,  arbitrary, 
and  erroneous  credit  reports. 


OP    PLOalDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit  is 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  mod- 
em economy.  Without  the  availability  of 
credit,  economic  development  would  be 
severely  curtailed.  Access  to  credit  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  businessman,  and  to 
the  Individual  as  well.  For  this  reason, 
complex  credit  systems  have  been  devel- 
oped in  this  Nation  over  many  years  to 
fUl  the  vast  need  for  operating  capital 
and  personal  financing.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  within  this  elaborate  system, 
from  time  to  time,  minor  flaws  may 
occur.  Such.  I  believe,  is  the  case  in  the 
present  practice  of  withholding  informa- 
tion on  credit  ratings  from  individuals 
whose  economic  and  personal  well-being 
may  be  unfairly  jeopardized  by  the  rat- 
ings. 

I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  today,  with 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Zablocki.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, legislation  to  correct  this  evil  by 
making  available  to  any  individual  the 
basis  of  Em  adverse  credit  report  on  him- 
self so  that  he  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  refuting  any  Incorrect  evidence 
used  against  him. 

This  legislation,  to  be  known  as  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  is  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing  Act.  It  would  establish  "due  practice" 
in  credit  rating  and  reporting  businesses 
on  much  the  same  basis  as  is  now  com- 
monly found  in  our  basic  legal  system. 

Not  only  would  this  bill  allow  an  indi- 
vidual to  see  a  report  prepared  on  him- 
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bers.  The  present  law  exempts  units  of 
less  than  25. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  giving 
the  EEOC  effective  enforcement  power  in 
our  effort  to  grant  equal  employment  op- 
portunity to  all  Americaiu. 


LEGISLATION  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
FEDERAL  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  mw  TOBx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  with  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  of  California,  and  28  other 
Members  In  Introducing  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  was  first 
drafted  by  James  Roosevelt  and  myself 
and  was  passed  by  the  House  in  1966. 
but  failed  in  the  Senate.  Federal  ofUcials 
feel  that  these  powers  are  essential  if 
the  objective  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  to  be  brought  within  reach. 
Thirty  State  commissions,  including  that 
in  New  York,  now  have  the  powers  which 
would  be  granted  to  the  Federal  Com- 
mission under  this  act. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  amend  title  Vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  confer 
upon  the  EEOC  authority  to  issue  ju- 
dicially enforceable  cease-and-desist 
orders  directing  the  discontinuance  of 
discriminatory  employment  practices. 
The  Commission's  power  under  existing 
law  is  limited  to  conciliation.  In  addition, 
our  bill  would  extend  coverage  of  the  law 
to  employers  and  labor  organizations 
with  eight  or  more  employees  or  mem- 


ELECTION  REFORM  IS  URGENT 
NEED 


Hon.  ROBERT  H.  (BOB)  MOLLOHAN 

or  WEST  vnaiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  joined  some  37  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  the  introduction  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  317.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  would  insure  that  the 
man  with  the  most  votes  will  win  the 
election.  It  abolishes  all  the  trappings  of 
electoral  votes  and  says  that  the  popular 
vote — the  vote  of  the  people — will  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  fine  editorial  was 
published  by  the  Wheeling  News  Register 
on  the  subject  on  January  10.  1969,  and 
I  am  including  it  in  my  remarks: 
Elxction  Rsroaif  Is  Ukcbnt  Nksd 

The  need  for  reform  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege method  of  electing  a  president  of  the 
United  States  was  demonstrated  clearly  again 
earlier  this  week  when  Congress  formally  cer- 
tified the  electoral  victory  of  Richard  M. 
Nlzon. 

After  an  afternoon  of  debate  over  the  right 
of  a  maverick  elector  from  North  Carolina  to 
ignore  the  majority  of  his  state's  voters  and 
cast  his  ballot  for  George  C.  Wallace,  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Nixon  as  president  and  Splro  Ag- 
new  as  vice  president  was  formally  proclaim- 
ed. It  was  just  one  more  Instance  pointing 
up  the  dire  need  for  change  of  this  system 
which  was  Introduced  In  1804  and  which  Is 
both  archaic  and  dangerous. 

We  will  not  soon  forget  that  on  election 
night  last  Nov.  5,  there  was  genuine  fear  la 
the  country  that  the  next  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  would  find  America  swept  by  th« 
severest  political  storm  of  the  century.  The 
concern  was  based  on  the  strong  poesibility 
that  neither  candidate  for  president  would 
win  the  270  votes  needed  to  carry  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  that  the  President  would 
not  be  selected  until  January. 

There  was  ample  reason  for  this  anxiety 
since  If,  for  Instance,  California  had  not 
gone  to  Mr.  Nixon  by  a  margin  of  200.000 
votes  but  instead  bad  gone  for  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  the  Electoral  College 
would  have  been  stalemated.  The  way  would 
have  been  open  for  weeks  of  wheeling  and 
dealing  over  the  votes  of  the  elector,  with 
Mr.  George  Wallace  attempting  to  play  the 
role  of  the  kingmaker  with  his  45  votes. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  introduced  the  Sec- 
toral College  from  a  complete  mistrust  of 
the  people.  Their  system  has  been  modified 
In  practice,  since  the  electors  are  pledged  to 
vote  for  specific  candidates,  but  not  by  law, 
since  the  electors  do  not  legally  have  to  carry 
out  their  pledges.  This  was  demonstrated 
again  this  week  when  Congress  upheld  the 
maverick  elector  from  North  Carolina. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  method  for 
reform  is  to  abolish  the  Electoral  College 
and  permit  Americans  to  elect  their  Presi- 
dent by  a  direct  popular  vote.  The  one-man, 
one-vote  proposal  la  opposed  by  many  who 
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believe  that  whUe  change  Is  needed,  the 
states  should  retain  a  role  In  a  revamped 
Electoral  College.  But  the  point  missed  is 
that  states  do  not  vote,  people  do  vote.  The 
President,  who  represents  all  of  the  people, 
should  be  elected  by  them  directly. 

Some  of  the  discussion  about  reforming 
the  system  has  centered  on  legally  commit- 
ting the  Electors  to  vote  as  Instructed  by 
the  people,  or  by  abolishing  the  Electoral 
College  but  assigning  the  same  Electoral 
votes  to  the  states.  There  would  still  be  a 
chance  of  distorting  the  popular  will  since 
there  Is  no  exact  correlation  between  Elec- 
toral votes  and  the  popular  vote.  Mr.  Nixon 
in  the  recent  election  won  43  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote  but  56  p>er  cent  of  the  Electoral 
votes.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  candidate  to 
win  a  popular  majority  and  lose  the  election. 
as  has  happened. 

The  election  of  a  President,  It  seems  to  us. 
Is  a  place  for  a  popular  decision.  We  favor  a 
system  allowing  Americans  the  right  to  vote 
directly  for  their  President. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address  on  March  4,  1801.  who  said, 
"sometimes  It  is  said  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can 
he,  then,  b«  trusted  with  the  government 
of  others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  In  the 
forms  of  kings  to  govern  him?" 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
ISRAEL 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  the  Maine  Township — Illinois — 
Reg\ilar  Republican  Organization 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  its  sup- 
port of  Israel  in  that  nation's  struggle 
against  imperialistic  communism.  Inas- 
much as  this  resolution  eloquently  dem- 
onstrates that  the  people  of  my  district 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East,  I  am  Inserting 
It  in  the  Record  : 

Resolution  in  Support  or  Iseael 

Whereas.  The  Republican  Party  in  general 
and,  specifically,  the  Republican  Party  of 
Maine  Township,  Illinois,  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
world  and  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
encroachment  of  communism  'On  freedom  as 
a  threat  to  global  peace,  and 

Whereas,  the  failure  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  Blast  has  led  not  only  to 
undue  communist  Influence  in  that  area 
but  also  to  direct  arming  of  Arab  states  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas,  communist  Influence  and  arms 
In  the  Middle  East  menace  the  freedotfi  of 
Israel,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Israeli  action  In 
Lebanon  against  property,  but  not  agrainst 
human  life,  has  been  condemned  in  tlie  main 
by  nations  not  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  resolution 
that  criticized  this  Israeli  action  is  symp- 
tomatic of  a  hypocritical  double-standard  by 
which  Arab  raids  and  atrocities  are  Ignored 
while  whatever  Israel  does  In  defense  Is  con- 
demned 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Maine  Township  Regular  Republican  Orga- 
nization: 

1.  Declare  Its  support  of  Israel  in  this 
latest  of  many  crises,  and 
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2.  Go  on  record  as  urging  a  policy  of 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  for 
public  acknowledgement  by  all  nations  of 
the  world  of  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
Integrity  and  political  Independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  its  right  to  live,  in 
freedom  and  in  peace,  within  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  this  organization  be  empowered  to  dis- 
tribute copies  of  this  Resolution  to  appro- 
priate bodies  and  to  make  copies  available 
to  any  organization,  be  it  local,  state  or 
national,  that  may  be  interested  in  a  similar 
expression  of  support. 

Adopted  this   10th  day  of  January,   1969. 
Attested  to  by : 

John   P.   Calef, 

President. 
Joan  Hall, 

Secretary. 
Floyd  T.   Fulle, 

CoTnmitteeman. 


TRAFFIC  IN  NARCOTICS  AND 
DANGEROUS  DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  recent  weeks  one  of  our 
most  eminent  American  business  leaders 
was  prevailed  upon  to  speak  on  the 
timely  subject  of  "TrafiBc  in  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs."  Hardly  a  day 
passes  without  our  attention  being  called 
to  crime  and  violence  directly  associated 
with  narcotic  usage  or  trafSc  in  drugs.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think  the 
message  of  my  good  friend  Samuel  F. 
Pryor  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

Sam  Pryor.  who  as  senior  vice  presi- 
dent helped  to  build  a  world  organization 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  is  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  public  service  and  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  He  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and 
Little  League  Foundation  giving  them 
his  wise  counsel  and  unstinting  help  in 
the  same  manner  he  has  served  his  Grov- 
ernment  as  a  consultant  and  as  an  offi- 
cial representative  to  international  meet- 
ings and  conferences.  In  his  capacity  as 
a  consultant  to  the  Department  of  State 
he  is  a  foremost  leader  of  that  fine  group 
of  American  businessmen  and  profes- 
sional leaders  who  are  giving  so  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  experience  in 
helping  to  achieve  some  degree  of  per- 
fection in  our  foreign  affairs.  For  these 
efforts  he  is  deserving  of  our  commenda- 
tion and  our  gratitude. 

Sam  Pryor  can  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  narcotics  and  drugs  be- 
cause he  studied  it  for  many  years  and 
also  attended  and  was  graduated  from 
our  U.S.  Treasury  Narcotic  Agents' 
School  in  Washington.  He  represented 
the  U.S.  Government  at  the  last  six  an- 
nual meetings  of  Interpol — the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Police  Organization — in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  He  sei-ved  as 
an  agent  and  acts  as  an  adviser  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  in  the  UjS.  Department  of  Justice. 
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Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  his 
wide  travels  and  his  expertise  gained  by 
careful  study  of  every  aspect  of  the  drug 
traffic,  Sam  Pryor  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  authority.  For  these  reasons  I  include 
the  text  of  an  address  given  by  him  at 
the  Don  Bosco-Holy  Name  Breakfast  on 
December  8,  1968: 
TRAmc  IN  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

I  wish  It  was  my  privilege  to  talk  to  you 
this  morning  on  many  other  Interesting  sub- 
jects that  I  have  seen  around  our  world 
where  my  business  has  taken  me  for  thirty 
years  and  before  that  visiting  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  "at  a  very  early  age. 
but  this  morning  I  have  been  asked  to  talk 
about — "Traffic  In  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs". 

If  some  of  you  young  people  go  on  to  run 
a  business  or  even  an  airline — you  will 
quickly  discover  that  difficult  problems  can 
be  put  aside  but  can  never  be  dismissed.  We 
can  try  and  try  again  to  solve  them  without 
facing  the  unpleasant  facts  and  we  will  fail 
every  time.  We  can  try  to  sweep  facts  under 
the  fab2e  or  bed  out  of  sight,  but  they  will 
still  be  there.  Facts  must  be  faced  and.  so 
often,  the  unpleasant  facts  lie  close  to  home. 

Travel  abroad  sharpens  those  facts.  Travel 
abroad  often  opens  our  eyes  to  dangers  which 
lie  at  our  very  feet. 

So  this  morning  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  most  unpleasant  facts  and  the 
most  dangerous  facts  that  we  all  young  and 
old  are  facing  in  this  community — this  beau- 
tiful community  and  country  and  even  the 
World  where  we  are  living.  This  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  is  truly  a  world 
problem.  Two  months  ago  I  attended  the 
meeting  of  Interpol — the  International  Crim- 
inal Police  organization  and  there  at  Tehran 
in  Iran  seventy-five  countries  of  this  world 
were  in  agreement  as  to  the  dangers  we  all 
were  facing  in  dangerous  drug  abuse. 

I  became  interested  many  years  ago  be- 
cause as  a  Director  of  the  Boy's  Club  of 
America — I  saw  what  was  happening  to  so 
many  good  boys  because  of  lacking  some- 
thing interesting  to  do  and  lack  of  guidance 
turned  them  to  experimenting  with  narcot- 
ics, leading  them  to  ruin — even  death. 

Then  because  of  the  great  privilege  of 
being  able  to  travel  abroad.  I  saw  many  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  which  are  now 
either  in  ruins  or  buried  underneath  desert 
sands.  Roman  ruins  in  Europe.  Italy — all 
over  the  Middle  East — the  ancient  pre-Chris- 
tlon  Kingdoms  of  Quataban.  Petra.  Timna. 
the  Hadhuramut,  Saba — the  home  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  the  great  lost  city  of 
Shabwa — ancient  frankincense  City  of  Sum- 
huran.  and  our  own  continent  the  ancient 
city — Chichen-Itza  in  the  Yucatan. 

Some  of  these  civilizations  have  been 
buried  now  for  over  2,000  years.  Each  of 
these  cities,  in  its  proper  time,  stood  at  the 
peak  of  achievement  and  accomplishments. 
Each  exerted  its  infiuence  throughout  the 
then  known  world.  Each  was  the  leader  of 
its  time. 

Pondering  over  these  ruins  caused  me  to 
wonder  about  ourselves.  Now  how  much 
time  do  we  have?  And  how  wisely  are  we 
using  it?  To  these  questions  we  old  and 
young  must  provide  the  answers. 

As  Arnold  Toynbee.  the  great  historian 
has  documented,  in  case  of  civilization  after 
civilization,  complete  destruction  comes  from 
within.  Egypt,  Babylon,  Crete,  Greece,  As- 
syria and  in  our  own  hemisphere  the  Mayas, 
and  the  Incas  were  not  destroyed  from  with- 
out. When  the  final  test  came,  these  great 
cultural,  once  healthy  systems  found  them- 
selves spiritually  sick  and  helpless.  They 
could  not  defend  themselves,  because  they 
had  already  lost  faith  in  themselves. 

Now  at  what  time  In  the  history  of  these 
lost  civilizations  did  the  parents  begin  to  ne- 
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gleet  th«  Kuldancc  of  their  children  through 
not  educating  them  to  facta  and  the  danger* 
In  life,  at  what  time  did  their  school  te*chera 
fall  to  alert  the  pupils  to  the  facu  of  dan- 
gerous narcotics?  At  what  time  did  their 
spiritual   leaders  fall   to  guide  them? 

These  thoughts  caused  me  to  look  for 
facU.  Could  this  happen  to  our  Country? 
Are  we  going  the  way  these  other  clvlllMk- 
tlona  have  gone? 

I  attended  and  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  Narcotic  Agents'  School  In 
Washington — then  was  sent  as  an  observer 
to  the  Interpol  meetings  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  these  last  six  years — then  became 
adviser  and  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Now  I  am  tot  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
dangers  of  heroin  and  LSD.  The  most  stupid 
Individual  young  or  old  knows  these  drugs 
are  dangerous — that  they  lead  to  a  living 
death  or  sudden  death,  look  what  happened 
In  Norwalk  last  week.  The  boy  they  left  to 
die  In  the  hospital  was  better  off  than  the 
two  other  boys  that  bad  left  him.  for  If 
they  don't  stop  their  addiction  now  they 
will  die  a  slow  living  death. 

Ooe  coaajsent  on  LSD  by  Dr.  Lorla,  Chair- 
man of  tb»  Committee  on  Public  Health 
and  Sub-Committee  on  Narcotics  addic- 
tion— 

The  Increasing,  often  irresponsible  pub- 
licity given  to  LSD  use.  the  Inaccuracy  of 
many  of  the  lutlcles  and  reports  by  the  news 
media,  and  the  frequent  glorification  of  hal- 
lucinogens without  adequate  details  regard- 
ing their  dangers,  have  resulted  In  Increasing 
experimentation  by  young,  misguided,  often 
unstable  individuals.  A  market  Is  being  cre- 
ated which  did  not  exist  previously.  As  a 
consequence  the  admission  rate  for  LSD  In- 
duced psychoses  at  Bellevue  Hospital  has 
doubled  In  the  last  two  months.  If  this  trend 
continues.  If  flamboyant  reporting  over- 
shadows effective  education  concerning  the 
dangers  of  LSD  and  other  potent  hallu- 
cinogens, then  we  can  expect  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  adverse  reactions  which  may  Indeed 
create  a  public  health  crisis  among  young 
persons  In  our  society.  Including  those  in 
high  school  and  college. 

Now.  let's  talk  about  the  drug  we  hear 
so  much  about  also  damned  with  the  Inac- 
curacy of  many  of  the  articles  and  reports 
by  the  news  media — What  Is  It.  Let's  read 
what  the  United  Nations  says  about  mari- 
juana— 

CAMNABIS 

The  products  of  the  plant  Cannabis  Sativa 
L.  have  been  used  by  millions  of  people  as 
an  intoxicant  over  the  last  four  or  Ave  thou- 
sand years.  The  hemp  plant  or  the  crude 
drug  derived  from  it  and  folk  preparations 
of  the  hemp  drug  are  known  under  almost 
two  hundred  different  names.  The  best 
known  are  Indian  hemp,  hastilsh.  marijuana 
and  bhang. 

There  are  few  Inhabited  areas  of  the  globe 
where  cannabis  cannot  be  grown  successful- 
ly. Depending  on  the  soil  and  the  degree  of 
cultivation,  this  weed-like  plant  may  reach 
a  height  of  from  one  to  twenty  feet.  It  is 
also  used  in  Industry  as  a  source  of  fiber 
and  as  a  seed.  The  narcotic  resin  Is  found 
In  the  fiowerlng  tops,  particularly  of  the 
female  plant. 

The  use  of  cannabis  as  a  narcotic  drug  oc- 
curs in  many  countries  and  Is  widely  spread 
in  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  South  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  used  In  various  forms.  People  some- 
times smoke  It,  combined  with  tobacco,  and 
mix  its  resin  with  drinks  or  In  sweetmeats. 
Such  use  is  still  tolerated  In  certain  coun- 
tries. It  has  recently  been  forbidden  In  Mor- 
occo and  Tunisia,  where  cannabis  was  sold 
under  the  name  of  kif  or  takrouri.  In  many 
countries,  however,  the  abuse  of  cannabis 
gives  rise  to  a  problem  not  only  because  It 
Ls  In  Itself  dangerous  but  also  because  It  only 
too  frequently  leads  to  very  much  more  se- 
rious drug  addiction,  particularly  to  heroin 
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addiction  (as  In  the  United  SUtea).  Al- 
though aggregate  statistics  on  the  number 
of  cannabis  addicts  are  not  available,  sei- 
zures by  the  police  and  information  In  official 
reports  show  that  there  are  certainly  mil- 
lions of  them,  miclt  traffickers  can  obtain 
cannabis  fairly  easily  because  It  grows  wild 
in  many  regions  and  Is  cultivated  illicitly  In 
out-of-the-way  areas. 

Cannabis  has  become,  from  the  medical 
point  of  view,  an  obsolete  remedy.  It  has 
therefore  been  recommended  that  Its  use 
be  discontinued  in  medical  practice.  Certain 
properties  of  the  products  of  the  cannabis 
plant  and,  In  particular  the  possible  anti- 
biotic properties  of  the  resinous  parts  of  the 
plant  have  recently  been  studied  In  some 
countries,  but  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  concluded  that  the  case  has  not 
been  proved  for  extracting  useful  drugs  from 
cannabis,  particularly  of  the  antibiotic  type. 
Cannabis  Is  still  used  (or  the  treatment  of 
certain  ailments  by  local  medical  practition- 
ers In  India  and  Pakistan. 

Let's  see  what  Dr.  Boomqulst  says  that 
makes  "Tetna  Try  Dope" 

Curiosity?  Pear?  Boredom?  Bravado? — The 
mttre  ]fOu  know  about  the  problem,  the  more 
you  can  help. 

Could  my  youngster  or  yoiuv  meet  up  with 
a  drug  addict — even  become  one  himself? 
It's  possible.  The  U.S.  today  is  the  biggest 
market  for  Illicit  narcotic  traffic  in  the  West- 
ern world.  Each  year  thousands  of  teen- 
agers— good  boys  and  girls,  not  just  those 
already  "In  trouble"  with  the  law — are 
threatened  by  Innocent  association  with  nar- 
cotics users  and  "pushers." 

In  Oardena,  California,  (or  example,  43 
children — most  not  from  underprivileged  or 
minority-group  families  but  from  middle 
class  homes — were  arrested  for  using  nar- 
cotics In  the  city  schools.  In  San  Diego, 
parents  of  32  boys  and  girls,  ages  14  to  17, 
were  as  shocked  as  Oardena  parents  when 
their  youngsters  were  picked  up  at  a  nar- 
cotics party. 

What  does  Dr.  Halsllp.  Attorney  Advisor, 
US.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  say  about  mari- 
juana and  Its  relationship  to  crime  and  in- 
sanity— 

caiMC  AMlt  iNSANrrr 

The  effects  of  marijuana  on  the  activity 
of  the  brain  are  undoubtedly  the  most  pro- 
found and  constitute  the  greatest  source  of 
danger  to  the  user  and  the  persons  around 
him.  Recent  experiments  on  human  subjects 
utilizing  natural  marijuana  extracts  of  tetra- 
hydrocannabinol have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  sufficient  dosef  of  marijuana  "can  catise 
psychotic  reactions  In  i  almost  any  individ- 
ual." It  Is  In  this  manner  that  marijuana 
has  earned  Its  reputatldn  for  Inducing  crim- 
inal behavior  Those  who  have  studied  users 
of  marijuana  have  found  that: 

"Excessive  Indulgence  in  cannabis  is  apt 
to  produce  In  healthy  Individuals  and  more 
so  In  susceptible  individuals,  mental  con- 
fusion which  may  lead  to  delusions  with 
restlessness  and  disordered  movements.  In- 
tellectual Impairment  as  well  as  disorienta- 
tion may  show  Itself  in  various  ways,  such 
as  weakening  of  moral  sense,  habit  of  telling 
lies,  prostitution,  theft,  pilfering,  sex  per- 
versions and  other  disgraceful  practices. 
Sometimes  Indulgence  may  release  subcon- 
scious Impulses  and  lead  to  violent  crimes." 

The  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  are 
punctuated  with  murders  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted under  the  Influence  of  marijuana. 
Earlier  studies  conducted  In  New  Orleans  dls> 
closed  that  the  number  of  marijuana  users 
among  major  criminals  was  very  high.  Even 
the  LaOuardla  report  of  1944,  which  Is  so 
often  cited  as  support  for  the  harmlessness 
of  marijuana,  found  that  In  a  number  of 
tests  subjects : 

.  .  there  were  alterations  In  behavior 
giving  rise  to  antisocial  expression.  This  was 
shown  by  unconventional  acts  not  permitted 
in  public,  anxiety  reactions,  opposition  and 
antagonism,  and  eroticism.  Effects  such  M 
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these  would  be  considered  conducive  to  acts 
of  violence." 

In  regard  to  the  connection  of  crime  with 
marijuana  a  well  known  newspaper  pub- 
lisher said : 

"When  I  read  the  testimony  of  the  kitchen 
employee  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel  descrfb- 
Ing  the  look  on  the  face  of  the  young 
Arab  holding  the  pistol  after  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  shot  as  a  "sickly  smile",  I  recalled 
the  origin  of  the  word  "Assassin."  It's  an 
Arabic  word  meaning  "eater  of  or  user  of 
hashUh  "  Tou  will  find  this  definlUon  in 
your  dictionary. 

What  Jules  Saltman.  a  well  known  writer 
on  medical  and  health  subjects  and  con- 
sultant In  educational  materials  for  leading 
health  foundations  says  we  can  do  about 
drug  abuse: 

"A  dying  man,  riddled  with  cancer,  has 
his  unbearable  pain  eased  by  morphine,  so 
that  his  end  may  come  with  peace  and 
dignity. 

A  businesswoman,  safely  through  a  heart 
attack,  but  with  full  recovery  threatened  by 
Insomnia,  finds  sleep  by  taking  a  pill — a 
barbiturate. 

A  weary  doctor  maintains  his  all-night 
vigil  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  child  wltL  the 
help  of  an  amphetamine  ...  a  mental  pa- 
tient is  reassured  and  calmed  by  a  tranquil- 
izer ...  a  person  with  epilepsy  controls  his 
seizures  and  lives  a  normal  life,  thanks  to 
another  drug. 

These  are  examples  of  drug  use — medically 
sound  examples  of  man's  victories  over  pain 
and  disease. 
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His  sense  of  honesty  and  decency  wiped 
out  by  his  need  for  narcotics,  a  man  steals 
for  money  to  support  his  addiction  ...  a 
teen-age  girl  takes  to  proetltutlon  for  the 
same  reason  ...  a  young  boy,  after  suffer- 
ing the  agonies  of  narcotic  withdrawal.  In 
his  haste  to  find  relief  takes  an  overdose — 
and  dies. 

A  beautiful  and  successful  young  woman, 
reputedly  dependent  for  years  on  daily  ra- 
tions of  alcohol  and  pills,  one  day  takes  a 
massive  overdose — by  design  or  by  accident. 
She  too  dies. 

A  truckdrlver  of  the  fog-shrouded  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  driving  at  almost  twice  the 
35-mile  limit  strikes  another  truck  and  starts 
a  chalu  of  collisions.  Twelve  trucks  and  three 
cars  are  Involved  and  six  people  killed:  The 
first  driver — and  several  others — had  taken 
amphetamines  to  keep  ""alert." 

These  are  examples  of  drug  abuse. 

It  would  be  lmi>osslble  to  relate  all  the 
ways  man  uses  the  potent  drugs  he  has  dis- 
covered. When  taken  under  stringent  medi- 
cal controls,  very  many  are  beneficial.  Yet.  so 
much  drug  abtise  exists  that  the  harmful 
effects  seem  to  outnumber  helpful  ones. 

Now  you  young  people  don't  be  afraid  of 
being  called  chicken — hit  over  the  head  any- 
body who  tries  to  persuade  you  to  buy  or  try 
It. 

If  you  don't  like  the  word  "Informer" — be 
an  Adviser  to  the  Police  Department — advise 
them  who  are  selling  It  and  who  is  buying 
it.  Let's  all  join  together  In  stopping  what  Is 
not  only  hurting  people  of  all  ages  in  our 
Country  and  world  but  what  may  destroy 
our  great  civilization. 

May  Ood  bless  you  and  help  in  this  task. 


NATIONAL  LUNG  INSTITUTE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
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National  Lung  Institute,  whose  purpose 
is  to  combat  emphysema,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, and  other  respiratory  diseases. 

A  National  Lung  Institute  will  com- 
bine in  one  place  the  several  Federal  ef- 
forts now  being  waged  against  these  dis- 
eases and  to  Increase  the  research,  per- 
sormel  training,  and  treatment  for  their 
cure.  Establishment  of  the  Institute  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis and  Respiratory  Disease  As- 
sociation and  by  its  medical  section,  the 
National  Thoracic  Society.  It  also  has 
the  endorsement  of  two  distinguished 
physicians  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict whose  counsel  I  value  highly  in 
medical  matters.  They  are  Dr.  John  R. 
Goldsmith,  who  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  epidemiologic  worlc 
on  chronic  respiratory  diseases,  and  Dr. 
John  Gompertz,  former  president  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  reports 
that  5  million  Americans  have  emphy- 
sema or  chronic  bronchitis  and  that  an- 
other 6  million  now  suffer  from  asthma. 
The  complexity  of  our  industrial  and  en- 
vironmental pollution  problems  has  con- 
tributed to  the  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  victims  of  these  diseases. 
They  now  rank  among  the  10  leading 
causes  of  death,  primarily  due  to  the 
dramatic  increase  in  deaths  from  em- 
physema in  recent  years.  Except  for 
heart  disease,  emphysema  causes  disa- 
bility of  more  workers  than  any  other 
disease,  forcing  approximately  16,000 
workers  to  retire  prematurely  each  year 
and  costing  more  than  $90  million  in 
social  security  benefits  annually.  There 
is  no  way  to  measure  the  incalculable 
costs  in  suffering  and  deaths  suffered 
annually  from  these  dread  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  my 
bill  at  this  point  and  respectfully  request 
its  careful  consideration  and  support  by 
my  colleagues: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Lung  Institute 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
rv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C,  ch.  6A,  subch.  Ill)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

■"Pabt  O — Natiokal  LtTNG  Institute 

"ESTABLISHMENT 

"Sec.  461.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereafter  In  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  an  Institute  for  the  conduct  and  sup- 
port of  research  and  training  relating  to  em- 
physema and  other  chronic  respiratory  dis- 
eases, including  but  not  limited  to  such  con- 
ditions as  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  and 
tuberculosis,  as  well  as  research  and  training 
In  the  special  health  problems  and  require- 
ments of  persons  afflicted  with  such  diseases, 
and  conditions  of  the  lung. 

"ESTABLISHMENT     OF     ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

"Sec.  462.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  an  advisory  council 
to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  him  on  matters  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  National  Lung  Institute. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
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cils  under  section  432(a)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  council  established  under  this  section. 
"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  council. 
It  shall  assume  all  or  such  part  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify  of  the  duties,  functions,  and 
powers  of  the  National  Advisory  Health 
Council  relating  to  the  research  or  training 
projects  with  which  such  council  established 
under  this  part  Is  concerned  and  such  por- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  specify  of  the 
duties,  functions,  and  powers  of  any  other 
advisory  council  established  under  this  Act 
relating  to  such  projects. 

'•FXTNCTIONS 

"■Sec.  463.  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the 
National  Lung  Institute  established  under 
this  part,  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  support 
of  research  on  the  lung  and  its  conditions 
with  special  emphasis  on  emphysema  and 
other  chronic  respiratory  diseases,  including 
the  special  health  problems  and  requirements 
of  persons  afflicted  with  such  diseases,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
areas  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
will  carry  out  such  purposes  of  section  301 
through  such  Institute  or  an  Institute  estab- 
lished by  or  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  both  of  them,  when  both  such  insti- 
tutes have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  provide  training  and  instruc- 
tion and  establish  and  maintain  t.ralneeships 
and  fellowships,  in  the  National  I>ung  Insti- 
tute and  elsewhere  in  matters  relating  to  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  em- 
physema and  related  respiratory  diseases  and 
conditions  of  the  lung  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances  (including  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses)  for  trainees  and  fellows  as 
he  deems  necessary,  and  in  addition,  provide 
for  such  training,  instruction,  and  trainee- 
ships  and  for  such  fellowships  through  grants 
to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions." 


GASOLINE  GIVEAWAYS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
promotional  games  and  contests  by  gaso- 
line companies  Is  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  Evidence  presented  at  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  of  which  I  am  now 
privileged  to  serve  as  ranking  minority 
member;  has  indicated  that  both  gaso- 
line dealers  and  consumers  have  legiti- 
mate complaints  about  the  conduct  of 
giveaway  games.  And  it  seems  hard  to 
justify  the  enormous  expense  of  promot- 
ing these  games  at  a  time  when  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  continue  to  increase,  es- 
pecially in  hard-pressed  New  England. 
Apparently,  the  oil  companies  are  pass- 
ing on  promotional  costs  to  the  overbur- 
dened consumer. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Times,  on  Thursday, 
January  2,  expressed  their  concern 
about  the  hidden  cost  to  the  consumer  of 
gasoline  games.  The  editorial,  entitled, 
•"Hidden  Game  Costs,"  cites  a  recent 
Federal  Trade  Commission  study  which 
reached  essentially  the  same  conclusions 
as  our  committee.  And  the  Times  makes 
a  point  that  surely  needs  to  be  made :  The 
consumer  ought  to  know  how  much  he  is 
paying  for  gasoline  giveaways. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Hidden  Game  Costs 

On  gasoline  pumfw  and  next  to  supermar- 
ket cash  registers,  Federal,  state  and  city 
taxes  are  often  prominently  printed.  The  im- 
plication is  that  the  car  owner  or  shopper 
is  paying  those  extra  pennies  because  of  the 
Government.  TTiere  is  one  charge,  however, 
that  does  not  appear,  prominently  or  other- 
wise. It  is  the  extra  cost  to  the  consumer 
(or  so-called  free  giveaways  and  contests. 

Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  finally 
catching  up  with  this  popular  method  of  re- 
tailing, which  disputes  the  adage  that  you 
can  get  something  for  nothing.  It  is  not 
telling  businessmen  how  to  sell  iheir  goods 
or  to  stop  using  tokens,  stamps,  game  pieces, 
etc.  What  it  is  discovering  is  that  the  dice 
are  heavily  loaded  against  the  consumer 
forced  to  pay  for  these  gimmicks. 

An  FTC.  staff  study  shows  that  the  adver- 
tised chances  of  winning  merchandise  or 
money  are  "patently  false.'"  Instead,  the  fix 
Is  in  to  achieve  promotional  ends  and  that 
the  game  odds  are  about  the  same  as  trying 
to  outfox  a  Las  Vegas  croupier.  The  main 
point  disclosed  is  that  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
motional games  are  partially  passed  along 
to  the  consumers. 

The  commission  must  move  in  on  these  op- 
erations which  gamble  with  the  consumer's 
pennies  and  dollars.  Regulation  Is  called  for: 
Indeed,  the  leading  producers  of  these  retail 
games  claim  that  abuses  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  commission  in  formulating  guidelines. 

In  the  meantime,  the  car  owner  and  the 
supermarket  shopper  must  be  told  how  much 
he  is  paying  extra  for  the  dubious  privilege 
of  gambling.  Let  that  be  posted  prominently, 
too. 


NIGERIAN-BIAFRAN  WAR 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  free  men  everywhere  have 
rarely  been  so  united  as  they  are  today  in 
what  much  be  considered  universal  com- 
passion lor  the  people  of  Biafra. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  politics 
of  the  strife  that  has  left  hundreds  of 
thousands  dead  in  the  past  18  months, 
many  thousands  as  the  result  of  brutal 
warfare,  many  more  thousands  as  the 
result  of  starvation. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  wno  has  observed  at  first  hand  the 
horror  of  the  Nigerian-Biafran  war,  has 
offered  a  resolution  seeking  a  cease-fire 
that  woiild  permit  the  shipment  of  relief 
supplies  to  the  Biafran  people. 

I  concur  most  emphatically  in  his  posi- 
tion and  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

It  is  common  Icnowledge  that  Biafra 
and  sections  of  Nigeria  are  in  the  death- 
grip  of  starvation. 

Women  and  children  are  dying  daily  by 
the  thousands. 

The  people  of  Biafra  are  prepared  to 
fight  to  the  end.  This  civil  war,  therefore, 
amounts  to  a  war  of  genocide. 

Such  a  situation  is  beyond  the  tolerance 
of  mankind. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  so  that  Congress  will  be  firmly 
on  record  in  support  of  the  President  in 
whatever  diplomatic  moves  he  is  able 
to  make  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire. 
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AFRICAN    RZBEL    LEADER    KILLED 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP   MBW    TOBX 

II«  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSBWTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleagues  by  now  know.  Eduardo 
Mondlane.  president  of  the  Mozambique 
Liberation  Front — frellmo — was  assassi- 
nated in  Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanzania,  on 
February  3.  His  death  constitutes  a  severe 
loss  to  Africa,  and  President  Nyerere  of 
Tanzania  has  ordered  that  Dr  Mondlane 
be  burled  "with  all  the  honors  deservtn* 
for  a  hero  who  died  for  his  country's 
freedom.  Those  who  have  committed  this 
evil  deed  are  enemies  of  Africa's 
freedom." 

Dr.  Mondlane  was  one  of  those  leaders 
in  Africa  who  was  genuinely  committed 
to  the  notions  of  freedom,  human  liberty, 
and  the  rights  of  man  as  we  Americans 
know  CUem.  He  was  not  motivated  by 
racial  hatred,  but  was  committed  to  his 
people  and  the  need  to  gain  for  them  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  which  we  as 
Americans  value  so  highly.  His  tragic 
assassination  again  brings  to  the  fore- 
front our  concern  over  the  loss  of  many 
leaders  of  the  world  who  were  concerned 
for  the  rights  of  all  mankind — Martin 
Luther  King.  John  P.  Kennedy.  Robert 
Kennedy.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  follow  Dr.  Mondlane  will  continue 
his  stniggle  for  political  rights  for  his 
people. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  Washing- 
ton Post's  account  of  Dr.  Mondlane's 
assassination,  which  appeared  on  Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Afkican   Rxbel   Leaoxk   KnxcD 

(By  Antbony  Astracban) 
Wasblngton  Post  Fonlgn  Servic* 

■TA.  February  3. — Eduardo 
at  ot  the  Mozambique  Lib- 
•rattmi  Front  (FreUmo)  and  tbe  Aiiican  aa- 
tionalUt  leader  best  luiown  In  tbe  West,  was 
a«fiasntn>tefl  by  a  bomb  explosion  today  in 
Dar  «  Wl— I.  'nnaanla. 

TanauHan  police  were  reported  to  believe 
that  a  time  bomb  was  planted  In  tbe  cbalr 
be  was  working  In  at  tbe  beacbbouse  ot  Bet- 
ty King,  an  American. 

Tbey  took  several  Mosambtcans  Into  cus- 
tody (or  questioning. 

Last  May.  Mozambique  rivals  of  Or.  Mond- 
lane stormed  tbe  main  olBce  ot  FreUmo.  lo- 
cated in  Dar  ea  Salaam,  and  slashed  three 
members  of  tbe  staff.  One  later  died. 

Dr  Mondlane  survived  a  fractional  flgtat 
within  Prellmo  and  was  re-elected  president 
at  a  Congress  Inside  Mosamblque  In  July,  but 
It  la  possible  one  o(  bis  opponents  came  back 
for  reven^. 

President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  or- 
dered that  Dr.  Mondlane  should  be  burled 
"with  all  the  honors  deserving  for  a  hero  wbo 
died  for  his  country's  freedom  .  .  .  Thoae  who 
have  committed  this  evU  deed  are  enemies  ot 
Africa's  freedom." 

"I  may  be  kUled  any  day.  but  there  wUl  be 
victory."  Dr.  Mondlane  used  to  say.  It  lotind- 
ed  like  revolutionary  rhetoric  from  a  mild- 
mannered  man  whose  beUy  laugh  and  sten- 
torian tones  when  angry  were  African,  but 
wboae  converaauon  style  was  American.  Now 
he  bee  been  killed. 

Under  Dr.  Mondlane.  Frellmo  tactics  were 
to  Ogbt  a  small  war  with  a  minimum  of  ter- 
rartam.  but  to  imitate  the  Vletcong  in  guer- 
rUla  training  and  in  seeking  control  of  rural 
areas  and  populaUons  while  leaving  the  Por- 
tuguese rulers  Isolated  In  the  towns. 
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Obeervers  wUl  be  watching  to  see  If  these 
tactics  are  changed  under  bis  lieutenants, 
una  Slmango  and  MarccUlno  Doe  Santos, 
whom  tbe  Portuguaae  describe  as  more  leftist 
tiian  Dr.  Mondlane. 

Frellmo's  war  against  the  Portuguese  occu- 
pies 40.000  colonial  troops  In  Moaamblque'B 
northern  districts.  Tbe  rebel  force  Is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  3000.  but  a  good  deal  leas 
than  the  15,000  Mondlane  used  to  claim. 

The  success  of  the  rebel  campaign  la  hard 
to  measure.  Both  sides  have  made  appar- 
ently exaggerated  claims,  and  Independent 
foreign  visitors  to  Mozambique  cannot  move 
about  freely.  Prellmo  forces  can  roam  freely 
In  about  8  per  cent  of  the  country,  though 
they  claim  much  more  territory.  Whatever 
the  figures,  Frellmo's  Is  the  most  successful 
Eiuerrllla  movement  In  white-controlled 
southern  Africa. 

The  rebels'  biggest  problem  Is  finding  ade- 
quate supplies  and  funds.  Like  Southeast 
Asian  Communists,  they  must  get  food, 
shelter  and  often  protection  from  the  natives 
to  succeed.  The  Organization  of  African 
Unity  gives  Frellmo  official  support,  but 
neither  OAU  or  Its  members  have  the  re- 
sources needed  for  a  successful  war  against 
Portugal. 

Dr.  Mondlane  himself  took  arms  and  aid 
gladly  from  the  Bast,  but  kept  Frellmo  lines 
open  to  the  United  States  and  Britain  as  few 
other  African  nationalists  could.  His  school 
for  Mozambique  refugees  was  once  aided  by 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  Frellmo's  educa- 
tional efforts  stUl  draw  assistance  from  other 
Western  sources. 

Dr.  Mondlane  was  emphatic  In  his  Insist- 
ence that  non-Africans  who  chose  to  stay  In 
liberated  Mozambique  would  be  welcome. 

Bom  the  son  of  a  chief  In  1930,  Dr  Mond- 
lane was  educated  by  Protestant  missionaries 
In  Moeamblque.  then  in  South  Africa  and 
Portugal,  and  finally  graduated  from  Oberlln 
College  and  Northwestern  University  in  the 
US.  He  met  his  American  wife,  Janet,  at 
Northwestern.  He  later  studied  at  Harvard 
and  taught  anthropology  at  Syracuse. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  see  Dr.  Mondlane 
taking  his  son.  one  of  three  children,  to  the 
movie  of  tbe  American  football  game  of  the 
week  In  Dares  Salaam  last  November. 

He  insisted  on  his  Afrtcanness.  however.  In 
reply  to  dissentient  Mozamblcans  and  others 
who  charged  him  with  living  to  well  and  be- 
ing to  close  to  the  West. 

Dr.  Mondlane  was  no  military  commander. 
Ten  days  before  he  died,  he  was  in  Khartoum 
for  a  meeting  of  African  nationalists.  He 
spoke  there  of  Frellmo's  intention  to  sabo- 
tage the  Cabora  Bassa  Dam,  Africa's  largest, 
on  which  construction  will  soon  start  In  the 
hope  It  wlU  transform  tbe  Mcsamblque 
economy. 

The  damsite  Is  rocky,  precipitous,  almost 
bare  of  cover — about  the  most  dilBcult  type 
of  terrain  for  guerrilla  operations. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  if  Frellmo  tries 
to  make  destruction  of  the  dam  Dr.  Mond- 
lane's first  memorial.  Many  of  his  Western 
friends  would  prefer  to  think  of  tbe  Mosam- 
blque Iiutitute  near  Dar  es  Salaam,  set  up  to 
give  secondary  education  to  Mosamblcans, 
and  the  Freilmo  primary  schools  Inside 
Mozambique,  as  more  fitting  ones. 


TEST  THE  SUPERSONIC  BOOM 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  MKw  Toax 

IN  THB  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S.  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker.  I  have 
learned  today  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Air  Force  are  retlrinj  the  XB-70,  the 
largest  supersonic  aircraft  ever  built  In 
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the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  action  should  be  taken  because  in 
doing  so.  we  are  losing  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  realistic  test  of  the  effects  of 
the  supersonic  boom  on  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  XB-70  is  the 
closest  approximation  of  the  proposed 
supersonic  transport  that  will  exist  imtil 
the  SST  is  actually  built.  The  XB-70  has 
flown  more  than  106  hours  at  supersonic 
speeds,  some  at  speeds  in  excess  of  mach 
3.  The  XB-70  has  flown  with  a  weight 
of  538,000  poimds,  very  close  to  the  esti- 
mated 500.000-pound  weight  of  the  SST. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
said  that  we  will  not  fly  the  supersonic 
transport  over  the  land  areas  of  the 
United  States  unless  the  sonic  boom  Is 
generally  acceptable  to  the  public.  What 
better  opportimity  do  we  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  boom  is  acceptable 
than  with  a  careful  test  program  con- 
ducted with  the  XB-70? 

I  strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  arrange  with  the  Air  Force 
and  NASA  to  use  the  XB-70  to  test  the 
public  acceptability  of  the  sonic  boom. 
In  doing  so.  he  would  be  acting  in  keep- 
ing with  H.R.  3400,  the  aircraft  noise 
abatement  bill,  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 


A  CALM  BEGINNING 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  INDIAN  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  January 
21,  1969.  pays  deserved  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  include  the  complete  edi- 
torial at  this  point  of  my  remarks  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
A  Calm  Bbcinnino 

President  Nixon  took  over  tbe  nation's 
leadership  with  a  calm  and  candid  appraisal 
of  what  ails  America  and  the  world. 

He  offered  no  Immediate  and  grand  solu- 
tions, no  great  crusade,  no  sweeping  changes. 
Nevertheless  the  very  tone  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent's flrst  address  was  auspicious  evidence 
of  tbe  change  that  Mr.  Nlzon  will  bring  to 
tbe  federal  government. 

Mr.  Nixon  held  out  hope  for  peace  in  the 
world  because,  he  wisely  noted,  tbe  people 
of  the  world  want  peace  and  the  leaders  of 
the  world  are  afraid  of  war.  And  he  held  out 
hope  for  solutions  to  America's  own  prob- 
lems, also  noting  wisely  that  they  are  caused 
by  a  crisis  of  tbe  spirit  and  not  from  lack  of 
material  things  In  this  affluent  society. 

Mr.  Nlzon  spoke  of  America's  "ragged" 
spirit,  of  tbe  empty  lives  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, awaiting  ful&llment.  of  America's 
youth,  more  passionately  driven  by  conscience 
than  any  generation  In  American  history. 
And  he  offered  not  new  government  programs 
to  solve  these  problems  of  tbe  spirit  but 
told  of  the  n(«d  for  Americans  to  stop 
shouUng  at  each  other  and  to  listen  to  what 
is  being  said. 

This  is  simple  but  sound  advice,  for  if 
Americans  are  to  work  together  at  aU,  as 
they  must,  they  must  listen  to  each  other 
and  learn  from  one  another,  tbe  old  from 
tbe  young  as  well  as  tbe  reverse,  whites  from 
blacks  as  well  as  tbe  reverse  and  the  affluent 
from  those  who  are  alienated  from  tbe  afflu- 
ent society. 

The  White  House,  Mr.  Nixon  promised, 
would  set  an  example  In  listening — to  the 
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voices  of  quiet  anguish,  to  those  who  have 
despaired  of  being  heard,  to  those  who  have 
been  left  out. 

President  Johnson  had  asked  that  Ameri- 
cans come  reason  together  but  Mr.  Nixon 
was  promising  to  listen  flrst  and  to  set  the 
stage  for  reasoning.  He  offered  a  surcease 
from  Inflated  rhetoric  that  promises  more 
than  it  can  deliver.  He  warned  against  the 
angry  rhetoric  that  fans  discontents  into 
hatreds,  a  reference  no  doubt  to  the  demon- 
strators who  also  were  on  the  scene  In  Wash- 
ington. 

For  thoee  who  have  feared  that  a  Repub- 
lican administration  would  forsake  the  na- 
tion's responsibilities  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic flelds,  Mr.  Nixon  pledged  that  the 
government  will  "and  must"  continue  to 
pursue  the  goals  of  full  employment,  better 
housing,  excellence  In  education.  In  rebuild- 
ing the  cities  and  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. But  these,  he  said,  require  fuller  par- 
ticipation by  all  Americans  in  the  process 
of  government. 

Inauguration  speeches  inevitably  reflect 
the  state  of  the  Union.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
In  the  1933  depression  said  all  Americans 
had  to  fear  was  fear  Itself.  Harry  Truman 
In  postwar  1949  announced  the  "Point  Pour" 
foreign  aid  program.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  In 
1953  warned  against  denial  of  human  equal- 
ity, foreshadowing  civil  rights  legislation. 
John  Kennedy  In  1961  said  citizens  must 
place  the  cause  of  country  before  personal 
comfort  and  convenience.  And  now  Mr.  Nixon 
In  these  prosperous  but  strident  times  speaks 
of  the  simple  need  for  Americans  to  lower 
their  voices  and  get  on  with  the  Job  that 
can  and  must  be  done  by  government  and 
the  people  working  together. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself  set  an  example  for 
America  In  his  earnest,  dispassionate  but 
deeply  concerned  approach  to  the  problems 
of  America's  spirit  and  the  discord  In  the 
world.  The  style  of  the  man  in  the  White 
House  Is  an  Influential  factor  in  the  course 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Nixon  has  made  a  sound 
and  impressive  start.  Tbe  hopes  and  happi- 
ness of  millions  here  and  abroad  are  for  the 
next  four  years  greatly  dependent  on  him. 


ELBERT    "CAP  "    PIERSON 
COMMENDED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
during  the  past  year  there  has  been  some 
talk  as  to  whether  our  federal  system 
was  on  trial  as  never  before  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Civil  War. 

I  was  glad  to  read  that  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  given  us  a  more 
optimistic  report  indicating  that  things 
are  looking  up.  Last  year  people  were  in 
despair.  Assassinations,  racial  turmoil, 
crime,  war.  third  parties,  doubts  about 
the  future,  questioning  of  the  Nation's 
basic  philosophy  kept  piling  up.  Now  we 
feel  that  the  American  people  are  getting 
together. 

Everyone  knows  that  our  local  govern- 
ment still  has  the  greatest  power  when  it 
comes  to  law  enforcement,  education  of 
our  children,  and  the  conduct  of  our 
social  fabric. 

I  have  always  felt  we  had  a  good  sys- 
tem in  South  Brunswick.  On  Saturday, 
February  8,  a  local  ofBcial  will  be  honored 
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after  serving  42  years  as  township  clerk 
of  South  Brunswick,  N.J.  It  is  the  serv- 
ice and  dedication  of  men  like  Elbert 
•'Cap'  Pierson  who  encourage  me.  All 
these  years  he  has  been  head  of  elections 
at  the  local  level,  and  I  cannot  recall  any 
criticism  of  his  integrity  as  to  how  the 
elections  were  conducted. 

Throughout  the  tremendous  growth  of 
this  beautiful  area,  Mr.  Pierson  has  been 
clerk  and  chief  advisor  to  the  mayor 
and  council,  bringing  a  wealth  of  sound 
advice  to  help  them  carry  out  their 
duties. 

There  are  thousands  of  good  Ameri- 
cans like  "Cap"  who  serve  on  commit- 
tees, as  heads  of  councils,  as  mayors  of 
communities,  with  little  or  no  financial 
leward.  to  help  our  democratic  process 
click.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  system. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  "Cap"  and  men 
like  him  who  have  served  us  long,  effi- 
ciently, and  honestly. 


MR.      NIXON'S     GOOD     BEGINNING 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
action across  our  country  to  the  first  few 
days  of  the  new  administration  has  been 
almost  invariably  favorable.  Setting  the 
tone  was  the  very  impressive  inaugural 
address  by  President  Nixon.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  editorial  statement  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  January 
21,  1969. 1  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Mr.  Nixon's  Good  Beginning 

A  nation  weary  of  violent  rhetoric  will  re- 
spond eagerly  to  President  Nixon's  inaugural 
plea  for  such  a  "simple  thing"  as  lowering 
our  voices.  His  own  low-keyed  address,  elo- 
quent at  times,  set  a  good  example.  It  was. 
above  all,  notably  lacking  In  cold-war 
rhetoric.  His  emphasis  on  the  honorable  role 
of  peacemaker  to  which  he  said  the  nation 
Is  called,  his  invitation  of  co-operation  In 
reducing  the  burden  of  armaments,  his  as- 
piration for  an  open  world  in  which  "no 
people,  great  or  small,  will  live  in  angry 
Isolation,"  his  "sacred  commitment"  to 
"consecrate  my  office,  my  energies  and  all 
the  wisdom  I  can  summon  to  peace  among 
nations" — all  this  inspires  hope  that  he  will 
move  swiftly  to  end  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
go  on  to  moderate  the  cold  war  through  an 
"era  of  negotiation"  which  seeks  peaceful 
competition  "not  in  extending  dominion  but 
in  enriching  the  life  of  man." 

Mr.  Nixon  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  the 
world  and  national  problems  which  confront 
him  are  not  to  be  solved  by  tone  of  voice 
alone.  Tbe  great  office  on  which  he  enters 
cannot  be  a  passive  one.  His  Is  not  a  merely 
ceremonial  function  of  stating  noble  goals. 
There  must  be  leadership,  there  must  be 
movement,  there  must  be  action;  and  the 
disorders  which  marked  the  Inaugural  pa- 
rade were  a  remainder  that  Mr.  Nixon  may 
not  have  too  much  time  in  which  to  match 
his  hopeful  words  with  effective  leadership 
for  the  great  cause  of  peace  in  the  world 
and  unity  at  home. 

The  new  President  regards  his  historic  role 
as  comparable  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  36 
years  ago.  with  the  difference  that  the  na- 
tion's troubles  today  do  not  concern  material 
well-being  so  much  as  a  "crisis  of  the  spirit." 
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He  indicated  several  times  a  belief  that  It 
Is  not  new  laws  and  new  expenditures  that 
are  needed,  but  rather  "to  reach  beyond  gov- 
ernment, to  enlist  the  legions  of  the  con- 
cerned and  the  committed." 

He  may  be  right  In  anticipating  a  period 
of  consolidation,  dedicated  less  to  legislative 
innovation  than  to  realization  of  the  goals 
already  adopted.  But  he  would  be  tragically 
wrong  to  confuse  such  a  period  with  one  of 
standing  still.  "We  will  press  urgently  for- 
ward." he  said,  toward  full  employment, 
better  housing,  excellence  In  education, 
urban  reconstruction  in  'protecting  our 
environment  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life,"  in  realizing  full  equality  for  all  Amer- 
icans, "black  and  white  together."  How  he 
carries  out  that  pledge  of  forward  movement 
will  determine  the  ch.iracter  of  his  presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  Nixon  clearly  hopes  to  serve  two  terms; 
he  would  like  to  be  president  In  1976,  when 
the  nation  celebrates  Its  200th  anniversary, 
and  to  feel  that  America  during  his  tenure 
had  surmounted  its  "crisis  of  the  spirit."  The 
magnitude  of  his  task  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  his  election  did  not  express  the 
clear  mandate  of  a  united  people,  but  rather 
by  the  narrowness  of  his  margin  emphasized 
the  divisions  among  us.  As  the  first  President 
in  120  years  to  be  inaugurated  without  a 
congressional  majority  of  his  own  party,  he 
faces  an  exceptionally  urgent  need  to  win 
the  confidence  of  that  half  of  the  country 
which  did  not  vote  for  him. 

It  can  be  done.  John  P.  Kennedy  went  into 
office  by  an  equally  narrow  majority,  and  yet 
in  three  short  years  won  a  place  In  the  na- 
tion's heart  which  would  have  assured  him 
of  a  triumph  in  1964  had  he  lived.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  won  the  doubters  and  the 
skeptics  so  overwhelmingly  to  his  side  that 
his  second  election  was  indeed  a  national 
mandate.  If  Mr.  Nixon  would  emulate  them 
he  must  be  a  strong  president,  a  positive 
president,  not  content  to  preside  over  a 
divided  nation  marking  time  in  uneasy  truce, 
but  determined  to  realize,  tangibly  and 
demonstrably,  the  ideals  he  stated  so  well. 

Because  it  is  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
burden  of  armaments  that  have  retarded 
social  advance  at  home,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  Nixon  Administration  than 
the  peace  to  which  the  new  President  dedi- 
cated himself.  In  the  past,  Mr.  Nixon  was  a 
leading  exponent  of  the  cold  war,  of  the  arms 
race  It  spawned,  of  those  policies  which  led 
tis  Into  the  morass  of  Vietnam,  'yet  as  na- 
tional policies  can  change  with  wisdom  and 
experience  so  it  can  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Nixon, 
in  the  maturity  which  has  brought  him  to 
national  leadership  at  last,  can  become  the 
instrument  of  a  historic  new  direction  for 
America.  If  he  does,  a  grateful  nation  would 
be  happy,  we  think,  to  see  him  as  its  bicen- 
tennial president  In  1976. 


A  BILL  TO  MODIFY  OUR  ELECTORAL 
SYSTEM 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  calls  for  a 
change  in  our  Constitution.  This  bill  will 
modify  our  electoral  system  for  choosing 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  My 
bill  retains  the  concept  of  the  electoral 
vote  and  thus  protects  one  of  the  guar- 
antees given  to  the  less  populous  States 
when  they  v,'ere  admitted  to  the  Union; 
but  my  bill  does  away  with  the  electoral 
college  as  it  now  exists. 
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Under  the  proylskms  of  the  bUl  each 
State  win  have  a  total  number  of  elec- 
toral Tote«  eqtial  to  the  total  number  of 
Senators  and  Repreaentatlvea  to  which 
the  State  u  entitled  in  the  Congress.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  each  State  legislature 
to  divide  the  State  Into  a  number  of  elec- 
toral districts  equal  to  the  number  of 
Representatives  to  Congress.  Two  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  each  SUte  will  go  to 
the  candidacy  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  popular  votes  to  the  State. 
The  remaining  electoral  votes  will  go  by 
district  to  the  candidacy  wiiuiing  the 
greatest  number  of  popiilar  votes  in  such 
electoral  district. 

The  presidential  candidacy  which  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  electoral 
votes  nationwide  will  become  President 
and  Vice  President  provided  this  candi- 
dacy receives  at  least  45  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  If  a  candidacy  does  not 
receive  45  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  a 
runoff  election  will  be  held  between  the 
two  caildldacies  receiving  the  greatest 
number  "of  electoral  votes.  Thus,  my  bill 
will  protect  that  fundamental  concept 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  drafted  to- 
to  the  Constitution  which  makes  our 
Union  a  nation  of  individual  SUtes. 

When  the  Union  was  formed,  the 
smaller  States  were  guaranteed  certain 
protections,  such  as  equal  representation 
In  the  US.  Senate  versus  the  population 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  was  carried  one  step  fur- 
ther when  the  small  SUtes  were  given  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President 
of  the  United  States  equal  to  the  number 
of  their  Senators  and  Representatives. 

My  proposal  will  perpetuate  this  fun- 
damental concept  of  political  integrity 
which  has  historically  been  safeguarded 
to  the  several  States  of  this  great  Nation. 
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•top  shouting  at  on*  another  "  Shouting  mnd 
blustering  settle  nothing.  Constructive 
schievements  cannot  be  brought  about  amid 
destruction.  dlstracUon  and  dlarupUon. 

Nor.  observed  the  new  President,  can  the 
government  solve  problems  by  going  It  alone. 

In  the  last  score  of  years.  NUon  said,  the 
"government  has  passed  more  laws,  spent 
more  money.  Initiated  more  pxrograms,  than 
In  all  our  previous  history"  and  now  "we 
are  approaching  the  limits  of  what  govern- 
ment alone  can  do.  What  has  to  be  done,  has 
to  be  done  by  the  government  and  people  to- 
gether or  it  will  not  be  done  at  all." 

More  plain  truth  The  naUon's  people  and 
their  governments  at  all  levels  must  be  par- 
tldpanu.  Simply  passing  more  laws  in  Wash- 
ington or  adopting  costly  federal  programs 
with  attracuve  labels  hasn't  and  never  wlU 
solve  the  country's  Ills  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  President  spoke  hopefully  and  with 
determination  of  progreaalng  toward  a  peace- 
ful world  and  an  improved  society  at  home. 
Of  the  arst.  he  said: 

"Because  the  people  of  the  world  want 
peace  and  the  leaders  are  afraid  of  war,  the 
times  sue  on  the  side  of  peace." 

As  to  domesUc  ills.  Nlzon  said: 

"We  can  build  a  great  cathedral  of  the 
spirit — each  of  us  raising  it  one  stone  at  a 
time  as  he  reaches  out  to  his  neighbor,  help- 
ing, caring,  doing." 

Nixon  recognizes  the  grave  problems  that 
confront  the  naUon.  And  he  knows  what  is 
essential  to  solving  them— a  spirit  of  unity 
and  dedication  He  has  set  the  right  course 
for  the  new  administration. 
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AN  IMPRESSIVE  PLEA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ABtSONS 

m  TH«  HOUSB  or  RKPRESBNTATl V  Ba 

Wednesday .  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Bangor,  Maine.  Daily  News 
of  Tuesday,  January  21.  1969.  and  to- 
clude  it  in  my  remarlcs  at  this  point: 
Am  Immhmvs  Plba 

We  think  the  majority  of  American  cltl- 
sena  were  favorably  Impressed  by  the  low- 
key  Inaugural  address  delivered  by  Richard 
tl.  Nixon  as  he  became  President  yesterday. 
In  pleading  for  national  unity,  he  expressed 
some  simple  truths. 

He  noted  that  the  nation  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  "a  (ever  of  words." 

It  has  come  about,  he  said,  "from  Inflated 
rhetoric  that  promise*  more  than  it  could 
possibly  deliver:  from  angry  rhetoric  that 
fans  discontents  Into  hatred,  from  bombastic 
rbetocic  that  postures  instead  of  persuade*. " 

This  has  been  all  too  true.  PollUclana  have 
been  promising  ple-ln-the-sky.  Angry  agita- 
tors have  done  more  to  divide  than  har- 
monU*  racial  relations.  They  have  employed 
bullhorn  belligerence  to  denounce  the  estab- 
Usbed  American  way  of  life. 

Nlxoa  called  upon  Americans  to  lower  their 
votes*  "so  tta*t  the  words  can  be  beard  .  .  . 
Wa  *»«>~^  laara  from  on*  another  untu  w* 


NO  TRAPPINGS  OP  BOMBAST 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MIMNESOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Februanf"  5.  1969 

Mr  NELaEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat. I  feel  this  editorial  gives  a  keen 
appraisal  of  the  inaugural  speech  and  I 
ask  consent  to  place  it  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  St.  LouU  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
Jan.21,  1M9I 
Mo  TBarmtoa  ov  Bombsst 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  Inaugural 
speech  was  delivered  in  welcome  low  key.  void 
of  poUtlcal  braggadocio  or  apoatroph*  to 
flamboyant  goala.  It  was  a  carefully  prepared 
inspirational  talk,  designed  to  set  the  tempo 
(or  an  Administration  he  dedicated  to  seek- 
ing peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

Nothing  is  more  sorely  needed,  deeply  de- 
sired and  possibly  more  dlfflcult  to  achieve. 
We  are,  over  the  naUon  and  the  world,  he 
said,  "rich  in  goods,  but  ragged  in  spirit. 
reaching  with  magnificent  precision  for  the 
moon,  but  falling  Into  raucous  discord  here 
on  earth." 

Mr.  Nixon  did  not  spedty  how  this  discord 
can  be  dUpeUed.  He  left  that  Oil  later,  with  a 
clear  implication  he  will  offer  implementa- 
Uon  through  concrete  policy  and  acts. 

The  new  President  declared  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  ItmlU  of  what  government 
alone  can  do.  He  did  not  observe  that  Wash- 
ington In  recent  years  has  poured  tax  money 
like  water  Into  every  problem  that  arose,  aa 
though  doUars  were  the  miracle  medicine  for 
every  lU.  Parhapa  that  would  have  been 
superfluotis. 

He  urgently  petitioned  enlistment  of  the 
"legions  or  the  concerned  and  committed" 
In  the  sUuggle  for  amity.  The  lesson  of  the 
past  agony  U  that    "without  the  people  w« 


can  do  nothing:  with  the  people  we  can  do 
everything.  ■• 

He  pleaded  for  building  a  "cathedral  of  tha 
"spirit."  which  seeks  a  cause  larger  than  an 
individual's  self.  He  asked  a  sense  of  com- 
passion, help  and  understanding,  domestic 
and  abroad — a  rejection  of  "shouting."  a  re- 
turn to  rational  confidence  and  determina- 
Uon  for  tranquility  among  ourselves. 

"In  these  difficult  years."  the  President 
said,  "America  has  suffered  from  a  fever  of 
words,  from  Inflated  rhetoric  that  promises 
more  than  it  can  possibly  deliver:  from  angry 
rhetoric  that  fans  discontent  Into  hatreds; 
from  bombastic  rhetoric  that  postures  In- 
stead of  persusding." 

Who  will  doubt  thU  analysU?  If  this  was  a 
criticism  of  the  Johnson  years,  apparently  it 
was  not  intended  to  be. 

It  Is.  however,  a  distillate  of  truth.  That 
truth  indeed  is  largely  responsible  for  the  so- 
called  credibility  gap.  the  racial  unrest  and 
the  disenchantment  with  failure  of  govern- 
ment social  nostrums  to  solve  a  widespread 
malaise  among  the  disadvantaged. 

Inherent  In  Mr.  Nixon's  message  yesterday 
after  he  was  sworn  In  as  the  thirty-seventh 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  three  sig- 
nificant portents  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion's purposes: 

1)  "Decent  order"  so  that  crime,  rioting 
In  streets  and  on  campuses  shall  be  halted 
and  security  among  us  be  restored.  Law  en- 
forcement with  Justice — and  effectiveness; 

3)  A  consolidation  of  present  federal  pro- 
grams — and  In  some  cases  a  weeding-out; 
and  a  respite  from  vast,  new  programs  In- 
stigated  out  of  federal  government; 

3)  And  peace  in  the  world — first  In  Viet- 
nam, then  everywhere  truculence  and  na- 
tionalism harass  the  freedom  and  concord 
of  naUons. 

Tlie  President  is  under  no  misapprehension 
that  a  peaceful  world  will  come  easily,  and 
certainly  not  by  merely  "wishing"  for  it.  Yet 
he  feels  the  times  are  on  the  side  of  peace, 
because  "the  people  of  the  world  want  peace, 
and  the  'eaders  are  afraid  of  war."  The  world's 
peoples  certainly  yearn  for  peace:  let's  hope 
Mr.  Nixon  is  right  about  the  leaders. 

This  Is  becoming  an  era  of  negotiation  for 
peace,  considers  Mr.  Nixon.  He  added  to  his 
oath  of  office  a  pledge  to  consecrate  his 
o(Bce  and  energies  to  peace  among  nations. 

B'lt  he  made  clear  that  no  nation  should 
be  misled  Into  feeling  such  an  attitude  sug- 
gests weakness.  "Let  us  leave  no  doubt,"  he 
said,  "that  we  will  be  aa  strong  as  we  need 
to  be  for  as  long  as  we  need  to  be." 

Mr.  Nixon's  Arst  speech  as  President  was 
reassuring,  temperate,  confidence  building, 
eloquent  with  no  trappings  of  bombast. 


HANGING  OF  JEWS  IS  BARBARIC 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDAUL  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
ery decent  human  being  on  earth  Is  ap- 
palled at  the  barbaric  crime  perpetrated 
against  nine  Jewish  citizens  of  Iraq.  It 
was  thought  that  all  nations  had  learned 
a  bitter  lesson  of  what  attempted  geno- 
cide and  persecution  against  a  people 
because  of  their  race  and  religion  led 
to  at  the  hands  of  HlUer  and  the  Nazis. 
With  this  horror  still  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ories It  is  imthinkable  that  any  civilized 
nation  would  so  soon  resort  to  pogroms 
Intended  to  exterminate  Jews  because 
ttoey  are  Jews. 
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The  United  States  should  take  the  lead 
in  serving  notice  that  the  slaughter  of 
people  because  of  race  or  religion  must 
be  stopped  immediately. 

I  join  with  those  who  today  mourn  the 
fate  of  the  victims  of  Iraq's  barbarism 
in  this  instance,  and  pray  that  there  will 
b^  no  further  such  uncivilized  acts. 


LETTERS  TO  WASHINGTON 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  S,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  generally, 
the  letters  which  are  received  in  our  con- 
gressional oCQce  In  Washington  are  from 
the  adults  of  our  district.  However,  occa- 
sionally, I  hear  from  some  of  our  young 
generation.  And,  each  time  that  I  have 
heard  from  one  of  our  yoimger  citizens,  it 
has  been  a  rewarding  experience.  I  believe 
that  if  each  adult  in  the  Eighth  District 
could  read  some  of  these  letters  they 
would  more  fully  realize  what  a  responsi- 
ble group  of  young  people  we  have. 

One  young  citizen  can  bum  his  draft 
card  and  it  is  headlines  across  the  coun- 
try. A  handful  of  young  people  can  dis- 
rupt a  college  campus,  and  it  becomes 
national  news.  The  inunediate  reaction 
of  adults  is  that  all  young  people  are  ir- 
rationsd — and  incapable  of  assuming 
their  role  in  the  adult  world. 

However,  I  have  repeatedly  defended 
our  young  people  and  their  dependability 
as  responsible  adults.  And,  I  have  done 
so,  because  I  am  convinced  that  these 
people  making  headlines  represent  only 
a  mere  fraction  of  our  youth. 

Several  months  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  lady  who  I  would  con- 
sider to  be  typical  of  the  young  people 
not  only  in  our  district,  but  also  our  State 
and  our  Nation — those  young  people  who 
do  not  make  headlines  because  they  have 
not  committed  some  sensational  act  of 
violence  or  disobedience  of  the  law. 

The  letter  which  I  received  was  at- 
tached to  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one  of 
our  newspapers  and  had  been  written  by 
a  classmate  of  the  young  lady  writing 
to  me. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  read: 

I  am  18  years  old  and  for  the  first  time  In 
my  life.  I  shall  be  able  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  should  be  happy 
and  thrilled  that  I  will  be  able  to  exercise  my 
right  to  vote  la  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  scared,  along  with  millions  of  other 
Americans,  the  writer  continued — 

It  was  said  a  long  time  ago  "United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
The  writer  asked : 
Doesn't  that  statement  apply  to  us? 

She  also  said  that  we  hear  about  all 
the  bad  things  in  the  United  States,  but 
what  about  the  good  things.  She  asked: 

Are  we  too  split  to  stand  up  for  what's 
right  Instead  of  what's  wrong? 

She  closed  her  letter  by  saying: 

Whether  a  person  is  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  Bepublican  or 
Democrat — he  Is  still  an  American.  We  are  all 
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Americans.  I  think  we  should  start  acting 
like  It. 

The  yoimg  lady  who  sent  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  the  editor  to  me,  added  her  com- 
ments with  which  I  heartily  agree. 

She  said: 

Many  adults  condemn  all  teenagers  be- 
cause of  what  just  a  minority  of  them  do. 

She  said  that  the  young  people  "do  not 
have  the  much-needed  leadership  of  the 
adults  and  that  they  do  not  have  the 
trust  of  the  older  citizens." 

Her  question  of  me  was : 

Why  don't  more  people  take  an  interest  In 
the  teenagers  of  today  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  prove  ourselves? 

One  particular  phrase  of  the  letter  par- 
ticularly impressed  me: 

Speaking  for  myself  and  many  other  teen- 
agers, would  you  please  help  us  to  be  recog- 
nized— not  as  rioters  or  marchers,  but  as  the 
teenagers  who  would  like  to  see  peEu;e  and 
tranquillity  among  the  people  of  this  nation? 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  this  young  lady  who  I  think  is 
truly  typical  of  our  yoimger  generation 
and  who  I  think  bears  the  frustration 
which  is  typical  of  our  younger  genera- 
tion. Yes,  I  will  help  you  to  be  recognized. 
Yes,  I  will  continue  to  work  with  you. 

And,  I  would  like  to  call  on  the  other 
adults  of  our  district  to  recognize  the 
potential  of  these  young  people.  Bring 
them  into  community  life,  give  them  a 
voice  in  community  affairs,  listen  to  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  on  the  important 
problems  of  today.  Maybe,  and  just  prob- 
ably, what  they  have  to  say  will  lead  to 
workable  solutions  for  some  of  our 
mounting  problems  of  community  living. 
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RETENTION  OF  CHAIRMAN  SEA- 
BORG  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION MAINTAINS  VALUABLE 
CONTINUITY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
has  been  retained  for  continued  service 
by  the  new  administration,  and  certainly 
he  is  richly  deserving  of  this  vote  of  con- 
fidence. 

In  this  connection,  I  place  herewith 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Oak 
Ridger,  the  excellent  daily  newspaper  of 
Oak  Ridge,  Term. — the  Atomic  City — 
because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  In  the  impor- 
tant affairs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Seaborg's  Retention  Maintains  a  Most 
Valuable  Continuity 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  have  retained  Wilbur 
Cohen  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Cohen  was  above  politics,  Judith 
Randal  wrote  In  "Washington  Closeup"  last 
week.  He  was  the  workhorse  who  made  a  suc- 
cession of  partisan  secretarial  appointments 
look  good.  And  he  loved  the  work — was  ut- 


terly dedicated  to  making  the  department's 
programs  meaningful. 

President  Nixon  replaced  Cohen,  who  only 
moved  up  to  the  secretaryship  In  the  last 
months  of  the  Johnson  administration.  Rob- 
ert Finch,  his  longtime  California  political 
Intimate,  was  named  to  the  post. 

Happily,  however.  President  Nixon  has 
chosen  not  to  replace  another  with  California 
ties;  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  No  single  act  of 
the  administration  adds  to  our  confidence 
as  does  this  development  this  week. 

Chairman  Seaborg  has  a  long  way  to  go 
to  become  comparable  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
The  head  of  the  Federal  Bvireau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  been  through  several  transitions  of 
party  in  the  White  House.  Still,  the  conti- 
nuity that  Seaborg  has  now  established 
within  the  AEC'ls  a  most  valuable  thing  for 
the  whole  nuclear  program  and  It  Is  heart- 
ening that  President  Nixon  has  recognized 
this. 

It  is  even  more  heartening  that  Seaborg 
has  agreed  to  stay  at  the  job  when  he  could 
undoubtedly  command  many  times  more 
the  salary  In  private  employment.  Indeed, 
considering  that  the  chairman  has  a  large 
family  of  children  to  educate,  his  continuing 
in  office  represents  a  major  personal  sacrifice. 

Chairman  Seaborg's  predecessors  were  all 
men  of  great  ability.  None,  however,  had  the 
pure  science — and  particularly  pure  nuclear 
science  background  that  he  has. 

Oak  Ridge  has  benefitted  especially  from 
his  intense  personal  interest  In  the  trans- 
uranium elements  research  here — his  very 
own  field.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
has,  during  his  term  of  office,  developed  into 
the  world's  primary  center  for  production 
and  research  with  these  fascinating,  excit- 
ing elements. 

But  not  only  this  pet  project,  but  many 
other  significant  local  efforts  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  much  more  sympathetic  ear  at 
the  highest  echelons  of  the  AEC.  Of  very 
current  local  meaning  is  the  Molten  Salt 
Reactor  project  that  local  scientists  (eel 
has  so  much  promise.  Chairman  Seaborg  has 
indicated  recently  that  he  has  also  become 
[convinced. 

Chairman  Seaborg  was  recently  honored 
for  his  splendid  ability,  and  willingness,  to 
convey  the  nuclear  message — the  whole  in- 
spirational science  and  technology  message — 
to  the  general  public.  He  has  made  scores  o( 
speeches  telling  of  the  dazzling  possibilities 
of  the  next  ten  and  20  years. 

Yet  another  Important  reason  for  his  re- 
maining in  the  government  is  the  possibility 
that,  during  the  Nixon  administration,  there 
could  be  substantial  steps  toward  the  orga- 
nization of  a  federal  Department  of  Science— 
a  new  department  combining  the  many  sci- 
entific efforts  now  primarily  federal  in  na- 
ture— space,  medicine,  atomic  energy.  In- 
deed, if  this  is  ever  done,  and  there  are 
many  good  arguments  for  it,  the  man  un- 
doubtedly most  qualified  to  be  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  Science — one  with  both  tremendous 
scientific  and  government  know  how — would 
be  Seaborg  himself. 


PROTECTIVE  JOURNALISM  WRONG 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  speech  by  the  managing  editor  of 
one  of  the  fine  daily  newspapers  in  my 
district  made  a  lot  of  sense.  Today,  when 
the  American  people  are  hounded  by 
exponents  of  what  is  called  "interpretive 
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joumallsm,"  It  Is  refreshing  to  look  at  an- 
other side  of  the  coin,  as  managing  editor 
Robert  E.  Rhodes  of  the  JanesvlUe  Dally 
Oazette  has  done.  Bob  Rhodes  speaks 
•bout  "protective  Journalism"  in  his  usu- 
ally able  manner,  and  as  I  understand 
the  thrust  of  his  pertinent  remarks,  he 
is  plugging  for  a  universal  return  among 
our  newspapers  and  other  news  dispen- 
sers In  the  Nation  of  that  good,  old- 
fashioned  virtue,  "the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,"  for  the  American  people. 
His  comments  as  carried  in  the  Janesville 
Daily  Oazette  on  January  28.  1969.  fol- 
low: 

"PmOTXCTTVC    JOUBNAI.ISM"    IS    WRONG.    EDITO* 

Sats 

"Protective  Journalism"  haa  no  place  In  the 
newspapers  of  today.  Robert  E.  Rhodes,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  JanesvlUe  Oazette.  told 
Rotary  members  yesterday. 

Rhodes  said  "protective  Journalism"  Is 
what  would  result  If  editors  or  publishers 
succumbed  to  pressures  to  withhold  or  play 
down  news  which  might  prove  embarrassing 
to  a  member  of  the  community  or  an  adver- 
tiser 'of  the  newspaper.  To  bow  to  such 
pressilfea  Is  wrong.  Rhodes  declared. 

U  the  story  or  picture  Is  news  by  itself,  he 
«ald.  It  remains  news  despite  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  It  by  an  advertiser 
or  an  Individual  or  group. 

Rbodaa  said  there  are  many  instances  where 
persona  Involved  in  crimes  of  one  degree  or 
another  seek  to  have  that  Information  with- 
held from  the  newspaper.  "That  simply  can- 
not be  done."  he  said.  "Because  if  you  did  . 
It  for  one  person  you  would  have  to  do  it  for 
the  next  and  then  where  would  you  draw 
the  line?" 

He  said  any  newspaper  would  prefer  not 
to  have  to  print  any  bad  news,  but  this  is 
not  possible.  "Once  a  newspaper  has  to  print 
the  bad  news  it  cannot  be  selective  about 
whose  bad  news  will  be  published." 

Rhodes  spoke  also  about  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  the  available  space  In  the  news- 
paper and  cited  two  sets  of  statistics  to  back 
up  his  claim.  A  check  of  the  Gazette  society 
page,  he  said,  gave  the  following  picture:  In 

1967  there   were   599   weddings   reported:    In 

1968  there  were  898.  or  299  more.  In  1967 
there  were  528  engagements  reported:  in  1968 
there  were  732.  or  204  more. 

In  the  obituary  section  a  comparison  was 
made  of  December  last  year  and  December  10 
years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  there  198  obltxiaries 
reported,  last  year  there  were  242.  or  44  more. 

"Some  people  don't  understand  why  we 
have  to  eliminate  some  articles  of  informa- 
tion from  wedding  stories,  such  as  what  the 
bride's  mother  wore,  who  sang  and  what 
songa.  and  other  details  such  as  that." 
Rhodes  said.  "And  they  sometimes  dont  un- 
derstand why  we  no  longer  can  list  the 
pallbearers  and  other  Information  In  obitu- 
aries. It's  strictly  a  question  of  space  and 
trying  to  fit  all  the  news  in  and  keep  it  all 
In  perspective." 

Bill  BcMlre,  general  sales  and  promotion 
manager  for  Radicl  Station  WCLO.  and 
Gerald  Fritz,  mana^r  of  Total  TV.  were  In- 
ducted as  new  members. 


PRANK    CARLSON    OP    KANSAS 
ASSUMES    NEW    DUTIES 


HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or   KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Sena- 
tor Prank  Carlson  of  Kansas  has  been 
honored  in  many  ways  thioughout  his 
long,  productive  career  in  public  service. 
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Senator  Carlson  has  deserved  all  the 
tributes  paid  him  through  the  years,  for 
he  has  been  willing  to  undertake  the 
dlfOcult  assignments,  and  perform  the 
arduous  tasks  which  are  the  requisites 
of  progress  in  a  challenging  world. 

Sienator  Carlson  has  retired  from  the 
Senate,  but  he  clearly  has  not  removed 
himself  from  the  arena  of  public  affairs. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Senator  Carlson  on  his 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  World  Pood  Crisis.  He  suc- 
ceeds Herschel  Newsom.  master  of  the 
National  Orange,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Senator  Carlson  brings  to  his  new  post 
a  lifelong  concern  for  the  problems  of 
food  supply  and  population  balance  in 
this  precarious  world.  His  legislative  rec- 
ord speaks  clearly  of  his  humanitarian- 
ism,  his  compassion,  and  his  dedication 
to  the  eradication  of  malnutrition  and 
hunger. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
World  Pood  Crisis.  Senator  Carlson  will 
lead  a  distinguished  committee  of  con- 
cerned Americans,  including  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  Hope,  former  chaii-man  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  who 
now  resides  In  Oarden  City.  Kans. 

The  committee  is  nonprofit,  supported 
by  donation,  and  is  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing U.S.  programs  and  policies  which 
serve  to  mitigate  suffering  throughout 
the  world. 

One  of  the  committee's  most  notable 
achievements  was  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  War  on  Hunger, 
held  in  Washington.  D.C..  in  Pebruary 
1968.  The  conference  brought  together 
leaders  from  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  private  sector,  and  the 
academic  world.  All  shared  a  common 
pui'pose:  to  discuss  and  analyze  what 
must  be  done  to  escalate  the  war  on  hun- 
ger. Vice  President  Humphrey  keynoted 
the  conference.  Congressman  Bob  Poace 
and  Bob  Dole,  now  Senator  Carlson's 
successor  in  the  Senate,  were  present  to 
discuss  legislative  approaches  and  solu- 
tions. 

One  of  the  pilmary  objectives  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  promote  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  commodity  dis- 
tribution under  Public  Law  480,  called 
Pood  for  Peace. 

Since  Its  inception.  Public  Law  480  has 
undei-written  the  distribution  of  over  $18 
billion  worth  of  food  to  a  hungry  world. 
The  widespread  popularity  of  food  for 
peace  can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the 
unswerving  support  of  the  Committee 
on  the  World  Food  Crisis. 

Senator  Carlson,  as  he  undertakes 
these  new  responsibilities,  will  remember 
the  lessons  of  a  lifetime  of  legislating, 
and  will  provide  the  committee  with  both 
competent  and  inspiring  leadership. 


REMARKS  OP  DORIS  L.  SASSOWER 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  February  S.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  25.  Mrs.  Doris  L.  Sassower, 
president  of  the  New  York  Women's  Bar 
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Association  and  a  constituent  of  mine, 
delivered  a  speech  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Bar  Presidents  in  Chicago. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  histoiT  of 
the  conference  that  a  woman  bar  presi- 
dent had  been  invited  to  speak  to  this 
all-male  group. 

With  the  question  of  women's  rights 
and  problems  of  equality  so  much  in  the 
news  today.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Sassower °s 
speech  may  be  of  particular  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I  am  therefore  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  of  Doris  L.  Sassower,  President  or 
THE  New  York  Women's  Bar  Association 
Delivered  at  the  Midyear  Meetinc  or  the 
National  CoNrERENCC  or  Bar  Presidents, 
Chicago,  January  25,  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  colleagues, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  appear  before  you.  as  a  woman  lawyer,  to 
discuss  a  problem  that  cries  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  bar.  We  have  managed 
to  close  our  eyes  to  it  in  the  past,  yet  It 
follows  us  wherever  we  go.  What  I  am  dis- 
cussing Is  the  disadvantaged  position  of 
American  women  In  our  profession — and  the 
dimension  of  the  problem  is  demonstrated 
here  at  this  very  gathering. 

I  ask  you  to  look  about  you,  and  count 
the  number  of  women  here  In  attendance. 
Assume  that  all  of  them  are  lawyers.  Is  this 
a  proportion  that  America's  women  or  Amer- 
ica's lawyers  can  be  proud  of? 

Last  year,  in  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
the  Legislature  created  125  new  Judgeships. 
Here  was  an  unprecedented  chance  for  ex- 
ecutive and  political  leaders  to  breathe  new 
life  into  the  phrase  "equality  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

What  happened?  Of  the  50  new  Supreme 
Court  Judgeships  for  the  state,  not  one  went 
to  a  woman — though  certainly  there  were 
women  of  proven  ability  sitting  on  the  lower 
court  bench.  Of  the  25  new  Civil  Court  judge- 
ships for  New  York  City,  only  one  went  to 
a  woman.  Eleven  new  appointive  Criminal 
Court  Judgeships  were  filled  by  the  City  of 
New  York  last  month,  and  two  new  Family 
Court  Judgeships — not  one  by  a  woman. 

I'm  not  talking  about  a  small  country  town 
or  one  of  our  backward  states,  but  about  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  .  .  .  the  lead- 
ers In  this  country's  march  toward  soci.-il 
Justice. 

How  Is  it  possible  for  a  state  like  New  York 
to  have  125  new  Judicial  vacancies  and  come 
up  with  a  list  that  includes  only  one  woman 
In  all  of  New  York  City,  only  one  In  the  rest 
of  the  State — and  both  filling  lower  court 
positions? 

Shouldn't  we  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and 
admit  that,  despite  the  undoubted  progress 
that  has  been  made,  the  American  ideal  of 
equal  treatment  and  equal  opportunity  Is 
still  only  an  Ideal  for  our  women  lawyers? 

The  number  of  women  lawyers  has  grown 
from  one  In  1869  to  over  8,000.  Women  are 
now  admitted  to  the  bar  throughout  the 
nation  and  elevated  to  Judicial  oRlces.  It  Is 
possible  to  say  that  theoretically  there  is  no 
position  In  the  legal  profession  that  cannot 
be  filled  by  a  woman. 

Tet.  women  lawyers  now  approximate  only 
one  out  of  every  40  lawyers.  Considering  that 
women  constitute  51';  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation and  that  a  law  school  education  Is  now 
relatively  easy  for  women  to  obtain,  this  Is  a 
minor  accomplishment.  It  looks  even  worse 
when  you  compare  it  to  the  ratio  of  one 
woman  to  every  28  lawyers  practicing  in  1950. 

So  then,  what's  wrong  with  today's  women 
lawyers?  Fifty  years  ago.  the  first  woman 
ascended  the  bench.  Yet  among  the  9700 
Judges  In  the  United  States  today,  her  suc- 
cessors constitute  not  a  multitude,  but  a 
mere  handful.  The  last  published  Directory 
of  American  Judges  listed  less  than  200! 

Taking  New  Tork  as  an  example,  there  Is 
no  woman  In  the  Appellate  Division  of  any  of 
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the  Judicial  Departments,  no  woman  on  the 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  no  woman  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
only  one  woman  on  the  federal  district  court. 

Even  more  discouraging — cTery  woman 
Judge  who  left  the  bench  In  New  York 
through  death  or  retirement  in  recent  years 
has  been  replaced  by  a  man! 

At  the  very  top.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  see  its  first  woman 
Judge,  although  barriers  of  religion  and  race 
have  been  broken. 

If  the  number  of  women  Judges  shows  a 
dismal  failure  to  fulfill  the  early  promise  of 
the  trall-blazlng  women  in  the  law.  the  same 
Is  true  of  the  number  of  women  on  law 
school  faculties,  in  prosecuting  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  large  law  firms  and  private 
practice. 

In  the  year  IMS,  of  about  2.500  teaching 
positions  in  law  schools  throughout  the 
United  States,  only  51  were  held  by  full-time 
women  faculty  members. 

In  government,  top-level  legal  Jobs,  are 
still  usually  held  by  men. 

And  in  3,000  firms  rated  as  "leading"  In  the 
profession  by  the  1957  Bar  Register,  only  32 
reported  a  woman  law  partner. 

Is  there  something  wrong  with  today's 
women  lawyers?  Are  they  responsible  for  this 
singularly  uninspiring  situation?  A  serious 
study  would  show  the  answer  is  no. 

There  are  many  brilliant,  competent,  dedi- 
cated women  lawyers  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  Florence  Allen,  who  served  as  Chief 
Judge  of  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

llie  failure  of  women  to  occupy  high  legal 
positions  In  significant  numbers  reflects  the 
current  situation  of  American  women  gen- 
erally. Only  a  negligible  percentage  of  execu- 
tive Jol>s  are  held  by  women.  And  although 
women  are  a  majority  of  the  population  and 
of  the  electorate,  the  p>olltical  status  of 
women  in  our  society  has  been  recently 
described  as  "one  of  the  great  disappoint- 
ments of  the  20th  Century."  No  woman  sits 
In  the  cabinet  as  she  did  in  F.D.R.'s  day; 
there  is  only  one  woman  Senator,  and  the 
number  of  women  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  is  less  than  It  was  10  years 
ago. 

What  has  held  back  women  lawyers  has 
been  In  large  part,  of  course,  the  basic  diffi- 
culty of  being  a  woman. 

More  than  half  of  all  working  women  are 
married.  Today's  women  lawyers,  too,  see  no 
reason  to  sacrifice  the  poesiblllty  of  marriage 
and  child-rearing  as  women  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration felt  compelled  to  do. 

But,  those  who  do  combine  full-time 
professional  and  family  responsibilities  often 
find  the  load  too  heavy.  There  is  a  deplorably 
high  number  of  women  "drop-outs"  in  the 
profession.  An  Income  survey  conducted  not 
long  ago  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce showed  that  only  about  25  percent  of 
women  lawyers  remained  In  practice  long 
enough  to  reach  their  peak  earning  power. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of  women 
lawyers  Is  the  same  as  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  all  working  women:  Revision  of 
the  tax  laws  to  permit  deduction  of  home 
and  child  care— and  development  of  gov- 
ernment aided  child-care  facilities. 

It  Is  time  for  the  American  Bair  Associa- 
tion, and  other  organized  bar  groups  to  give 
their  support  to  such  legislation.  These  pro- 
posals are  in  the  national  interest.  And  the 
legal  profession  would  gain  new  strength 
from  the  ranks  of  talented  women  who  will 
thereby  be  enabled  to  practice. 

An  even  stronger  obstacle  to  women's  en- 
tering and  advancing  in  the  law  is  a  lingering 
bias — wtiether  due  to  prejudice  or  Inertia — 
within  the  profession  itself. 

Now  that  our  nation  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  Inequality  of  opportunity,  the 
queatlon  may  weU  be  raised  whether  the  fact 
that  so  few  women  are  employed  In  respon- 
sible legal  positions  Is  not  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  rights  secured  by  the 
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Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  state  statutes  like 
New  York's  Human  Rights  Act. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  leaders  of  the 
organized  bar  to  recognize  their  responsibility 
to  open  the  profession  to  everyone  able  to 
make  a  contribution  to  it.  The  afflrmatlve 
approach  that  is  being  taken  today  to  en- 
courage Negroes  and  other  minorities  to  self- 
fulfillment  and  societal  involvement  is  just 
as  applicable  to  women. 

Concerted  efforts  should  be  made  by 
nominating  and  appointing  authorities,  from 
the  White  House  down,  to  seek  out  qualified 
women  for  Judicial  and  public  oftices.  Every 
large  law  firm  should  examine  its  hiring  and 
promotion  policies  with  a  vleW  to  putting  to 
use  the  abilities  of  female  attorneys. 

Each  government  agency,  U.S.  Attorney 
and  District  Attorney's  Office  should  put 
its  own  bouse  in  order  and  set  the  standard 
for  private  Industry  by  not  only  hiring,  but 
actively   recruiting    capable    women. 

Despite  the  problems  of  marriage  and  fam- 
ily resf>onslbllltles.  there  are  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  women  who  could  perform 
such  Jobs  admirably  on  a  full-time  basis.  If 
government  and  private  law  offices  vrlsh  to 
end  the  de  facto  discrimination  that  still 
demeans  the  profession,  they  could  also  es- 
tablish part-time  opportunities  to  enable 
additional  thousands  of  present  and  would- 
be  women  lawyers  to  participate  productively 
In  the  law. 

A  pilot  project  of  22  highly  trained  women 
to  work  as  a  part-time  talent  pool  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Eklucatlon  and  Wel- 
fare was  last  year  created  in  response  to 
President  Johnson's  comment  that  "the 
underutUization  of  American  women  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  tragic  and  senseless 
waste  of  the  century."  Similar  arrangements 
are  desirable  and  feasible  for  women  law- 
yers. 

In  all  this,  the  double  burden  of  discrim- 
ination that  falls  on  women  who  are  also 
members  of  minority  groups  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  working  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  lawyers  in  this  country,  let 
us  make  sure  that  some  of  those  Negroes 
aided  are  women ! 

If  there  Is  something  wrong  with  today's 
woman  lawyer,  it  is  that  she  relies  too  much 
on  Individual  effort  instead  of  participating 
In  the  organized  activities  erf  the  Bar. 

As  Presidents  of  bar  associations,  you  must 
realize  the  added  strength  which  women 
lawyers  could  give  by  participation  in  your 
programs.  The  time  has  come  for  you  to 
show  women  lawyers  that  their  participation 
is  welcome  and  needed.  This  can  be  done 
by  enlisting  them  as  members,  by  giving 
them  committee  apix}intments  and  chair- 
manships, by  encouraging  them  to  be  visible 
and  vocal  as  officers  and  members  of  your 
boards  of  directors,  by  giving  attention  to 
their  special  needs,  by  Insisting  upon  equal 
opportunities  for  women  among  the  prospec- 
tive employers  who  seek  to  xise  your  legal 
placement  services. 

On  a  nation-wide  basis,  there  is  need 
for  a  broad  cooperative  effort  to  encourage 
more  women  to  choose  a  career  in  law. 

The  entrance  of  women  students  into  our 
law  schools  Is  our  l>est  hope  for  the  future — 
and  that  number  is  Increasing.  At  New 
York  University  Law  School,  for  example, 
the  entering  class  of  '68  bad  a  20  percent 
female  enrollment. 

In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles,  it  is  obvious 
more  and  more  American  women  do  want 
to  become  lawyers.  In  this  regard,  they  are 
no  different  from  women  in  other  countries. 
However,  in  other  countries  they  fare  more 
favorably. 

I  reported  some  of  these  achievements  In 
an  article  in  the  October-November  1968  Is- 
sue of  Trial  Magazine  which  I  hope  you 
will  read  for  further  Information  on  this 
entire  subject. 

Let  us  note  that  the  last  figures  show  that 
In  Denmark  women  comprised  50  percent  of 
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the  law  students,  that  women  account  for 
36  percent  of  the  lawyers  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  women  judges  in  Germany  are  30 
percent    of    the    total    number. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  American 
women  have  equal  status  with  their  col- 
leagues in  these  countries,  but  Isn't  It  time 
we  got  started? 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  I  am  the 
first  woman  to  address  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Bar  Presidents.  I  believe  I  will  not 
be  the  last.  For  this  promising  beginning. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  forward-looking  Chair- 
man of  this  Conference.  Mr.  Chesterfield 
Smith.  With  the  help  of  the  enlightened 
leaders  of  the  Bar.  I  hope  to  see  more  women 
lawyers  ptarticlpate  in  coming  conferences, 
and  in  all  ways  fulfill  their  proper  obliga- 
tions to  themselves  and  to  the  profession. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
heart  of  a  free  and  democratic  society 
rests  in  free  speech  and  a  free  and  re- 
sponsible press.  A  free  people  absolutely 
must  have  liberty  to  think  and  speak  for 
themselves,  and  they  must  also  have  re- 
liable, responsible  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  matters  of  public  interest  and 
concern.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
come  to  rely  heavily  on  television  for  a 
source  of  news.  Television  is  capable  of 
reaching  millions  of  people  instantly.  A 
television  news  story  has  an  impact  that 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  This  electronic 
medium  thus  has  vast  powers  to  inform 
people,  to  contribute  to  the  discussion 
and  formation  of  opinion  that  Is  central 
to  the  democratic  process.  Yet  where 
there  is  power  to  inform  there  is  also 
power  xt  misinform;  I  believe  that  the 
television  networks  have  made  great 
achievements  in  broadcast  journalism 
but  they  have  also  demonstrated  at  times 
an  alarming  lack  of  responsibility.  The 
public  today  has  no  means  of  assuring  it- 
self that  television  news  is  accurate  and 
objective  and  no  way  of  obtaining  re- 
dress if  it  should  be  irresponsible.  In  the 
newspaper  field  there  Is  at  least  an  ele- 
ment of  competition  that  helps  keep 
news  reliable.  But  the  only  entry  to  a 
television  network  is  through  that  net- 
work; and  a  network  can  choke  off  any 
news  that  it  does  not  want  to  broadcast, 
or  refuse  to  broadcast  any  correction  of 
an  inaccurate  record.  Because  of  this! 
and  because  of  the  immense  impact  that 
television  can  have  on  information  and 
opinion  I  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
device  to  help  assure  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  protected  by  something  more 
than  the  conscience  of  the  networks — 
a  conscience  that,  judging  by  the  gen- 
eral content  of  broadcasting  today,  is 
very  flexible  indeed. 

If  a  network  broadcasts  false  or  mis- 
leading news  and  insists  on  abusing  the 
airways,  the  only  way  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation now  is  for  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  refuse  renewal 
of  licenses  to  network  owned  broadcast 
facilities.  The  Commission  is  incapable 
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Journalism."  It  Is  refreshing  to  look  at  an- 
other side  of  the  coin,  as  managing  editor 
Robert  E.  Rhodes  of  the  Janesvllle  Dally 
Gazette  has  done.  Bob  Rhodes  speaks 
about  "protective  Journalism"  in  his  usu- 
ally able  manner,  and  as  I  understand 
the  thrust  of  his  pertinent  remarks,  he 
is  plugging  for  a  universal  return  among 
our  newspapers  and  other  news  dispen- 
sers in  the  Nation  of  that  good,  old- 
fashioned  virtue,  "the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,"  for  the  American  people. 
His  comments  as  carried  in  the  Janesvllle 
Daily  Gazette  on  January  28.  1969.  fol- 
low: 

'■P«OT«CTlV«    JOVBMALiaM"    Is    WBOUC,    EOITOm 

Sats 

"Protective  Journalism"  has  no  place  In  the 
newspapers  of  today.  Robert  E.  Rhodes,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Janesvllle  Gazette,  told 
Rotary  members  yesterday. 

Rhodes  said  "protective  Journalism"  Is 
what  would  result  II  editors  or  publishers 
succumbed  to  pressures  to  withhold  or  play 
down  news  which  might  prove  embarrassing 
to  a  member  of  the  community  or  an  adver- 
tiser 'of  the  newspaper.  To  bow  to  such 
presstlfe*  Is  wrong,  Rhodes  declared. 

If  the  story  or  picture  Is  news  by  Itself,  he 
said.  It  remains  news  despite  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  It  by  an  advertiser 
or  an  Individual  or  group. 

Rhodes  said  there  are  many  Instances  where 
persons  Involved  In  crimes  of  one  degree  or 
another  seek  to  have  that  information  with- 
held from  the  newspaper.  "That  simply  can- 
not be  done."  he  said.  "Because  If  you  did 
It  for  one  person  you  would  have  to  do  It  for 
the  next  and  then  where  would  you  draw 
the  line?" 

He  said  any  newspaper  would  prefer  not 
to  have  to  print  any  bad  news,  but  this  Is 
not  possible.  "Once  a  newspa(>er  has  to  print 
the  bad  news  It  cannot  be  selective  about 
whose  bad  news  will  be  published." 

Rhodes  spoke  also  about  the  Increasing  de- 
mands for  the  available  space  In  the  news- 
paper and  cited  two  sets  of  statistics  to  back 
up  his  claim.  A  check  of  the  Gazette  society 
page,  be  said,  gave  the  following  picture;  In 
1967  there  were  599  weddings  reported:  In 
19M  there  were  898.  or  299  more.  In  1967 
there  were  328  engagements  reported:  In  1968 
there  were  733.  or  204  more. 

In  the  obituary  section  a  comparison  was 
made  of  December  last  year  and  December  10 
years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  there  198  obituaries 
reported,  last  year  there  were  242.  or  44  more. 

"Some  people  don't  understand  why  we 
have  to  eliminate  some  articles  of  informa- 
tion from  wedding  stories,  such  as  what  the 
bride's  mother  wore,  who  sang  and  what 
songs,  and  other  details  such  as  that," 
Rhodes  said.  "And  they  sometimes  dont  un- 
derstand why  we  no  longer  can  list  the 
pallbearers  and  other  Information  In  obitu- 
aries. It's  strictly  a  question  of  space  and 
trying  to  fit  all  the  news  in  and  keep  It  all 
In  perspective." 

Bill  Besslre.  general  sales  and  promotion 
manager  for  Radio  Station  WCLO.  and 
Gerald  Pritz.  manager  of  Total  TV.  were  in- 
ducted as  new  members. 


FRANK    CARLSON    OP    KANSAS 
ASSUMES    NEW    DUTIES 
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Senator  Carlson  has  deserved  all  the 
tributes  paid  him  through  the  years,  for 
he  has  been  willing  to  undertake  the 
difBcult  assignments,  and  r>erform  the 
arduous  tasks  which  are  the  requisites 
of  progress  in  a  challenging  world. 

Senator  Carlson  has  retired  from  the 
Senate,  but  he  clearly  has  not  removed 
himself  from  the  arena  of  public  affairs. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Senator  Carlson  on  his 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  World  Pood  Crisis.  He  suc- 
ceeds Herschel  N»*wsom.  master  of  the 
National  Orange,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Senator  Carlson  brings  to  his  new  post 
a  lifelong  concern  for  the  problems  of 
food  supply  and  population  balance  in 
this  precarious  world.  His  legislative  rec- 
ord speaks  clearly  of  his  humanitarian- 
ism,  his  compassion,  and  his  dedication 
to  the  eradication  of  malnutrition  and 
hunger. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
World  Pood  Crisis.  Senator  Carlson  will 
lead  a  distinguished  committee  of  con- 
cerned Americans,  including  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  Hope,  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  who 
now  resides  In  Garden  City,  Kans. 

The  committee  is  nonprofit,  supported 
by  donation,  and  Is  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing U.S.  programs  and  policies  which 
serve  to  mitigate  suffering  throughout 
the  woi'ld. 

One  of  the  committee's  most  notable 
achievements  was  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  War  on  Hunger, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C,  in  February 
1968.  The  conference  brought  together 
leaders  from  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  private  sector,  and  the 
academic  world.  All  shared  a  common 
purpose:  to  discuss  and  analyze  what 
must  be  done  to  escalate  the  war  on  hun- 
ger. Vice  President  Humphrey  keynoted 
the  conference.  Congressman  Bob  Poage 
and  Bob  Dole,  now  Senator  Carlson's 
successor  In  the  Senate,  were  present  to 
discuss  legislative  approaches  and  solu- 
tions. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  promote  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  commodity  dis- 
tribution under  Public  Law  480,  called 
Pood  for  Peace. 

Since  Its  inception.  Public  Law  480  has 
undei-written  the  distribution  of  over  $18 
billion  worth  of  food  to  a  hungry  world. 
The  widespread  popularity  of  food  for 
peace  can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the 
unswerving  support  of  the  Committee 
on  the  World  Food  Crisis. 

Senator  Carlson,  as  he  undertakes 
these  new  responsibilities,  will  remember 
the  lessons  of  a  lifetime  of  legislatUig. 
and  will  provide  the  committee  with  both 
competent  and  Inspiring  leadership. 


(REMARKS  OP  DORIS  L.  SASSOWER 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Sena- 
tor Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas  has  been 
honored  in  many  ways  throughout  his 
long,  productive  career  in  public  service. 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NBW    TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  25,  Mrs.  Doris  L.  Sassower, 
president  of  the  New  York  Women's  Bar 
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Association  and  a  constituent  of  mine, 
delivered  a  speech  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Bar  Presidents  in  Chicago. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  histoi-y  of 
the  conference  that  a  woman  bar  presi- 
dent had  been  invited  to  speak  to  this 
all-male  group. 

With  the  question  of  women's  rights 
and  problems  of  equality  so  much  In  the 
news  today,  I  think  that  Mrs.  Sassower  s 
speech  may  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I  am  therefore  in- 
cluding it  in  -the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  or  Doais  L.  Sassowek,  President  or 

THE  New  York  Women's  Bar  Association 

Delivered  at  the  Midyear  Meeting  or  the 

National  CoNrERENCE  or  Bar  Presidents, 

Chicago,  January  25,  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  colleagues, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  appear  before  you,  as  a  woman  lawyer,  to 
discuss  a  problem  that  cries  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  bar.  We  have  managed 
to  close  our  eyes  to  It  in  the  past,  yet  it 
follows  us  wherever  we  go.  What  I  am  dis- 
cussing Is  the  disadvantaged  position  of 
American  women  in  our  profession — and  the 
dimension  of  the  problem  Is  demonstrated 
here  at  this  very  gathering. 

I  ask  you  to  look  about  you.  and  connt 
the  number  of  women  here  in  attendance. 
Assume  that  all  of  them  are  lawyers.  Is  this 
a  proportion  that  America's  women  or  Amer- 
ica's lawyers  can  be  proud  of? 

Last  year.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
the  Legislature  created  125  new  Judgeshlf>s. 
Here  was  an  unprecedented  chance  for  ex- 
ecutive and  political  leaders  to  breathe  new 
life  into  the  phrase  "equality  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

What  happened?  Of  the  50  new  Supreme 
Court  Judgeships  for  the  state,  not  one  went 
to  a  woman — though  certainly  there  were 
women  of  proven  ability  sitting  on  the  lower 
court  bench.  Of  the  25  new  Civil  Court  judge- 
ships for  New  York  City,  only  one  went  to 
a  woman.  Eleven  new  appointive  Criminal 
Court  Judgeships  were  filled  by  the  City  of 
New  York  last  month,  and  two  new  Family 
Court  Judgeships — not  one  by  a  woman. 

I'm  not  talking  about  a  small  country  town 
or  one  of  our  backward  states,  but  about  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  .  .  .  the  lead- 
ers in  this  country's  march  toward  socirtl 
Justice. 

How  Is  it  possible  for  a  state  like  New  York 
to  have  125  new  Judicial  vacancies  and  come 
up  with  a  list  that  includes  only  one  woman 
in  all  of  New  York  City,  only  one  in  the  rest 
of  the  State — and  both  filling  lower  court 
positions? 

Shouldn't  we  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and 
admit  that,  despite  the  undoubted  progress 
that  has  been  made,  the  American  Ideal  of 
equal  treatment  and  equal  opportunity  Is 
still  only  an  Ideal  for  our  women  lawyers? 

The  number  of  women  lawyers  has  grown 
from  one  in  1869  to  over  8.000.  Women  are 
now  admitted  to  the  bar  throughout  the 
nation  and  elevated  to  Judicial  offices.  It  Is 
possible  to  say  that  theoretically  there  is  no 
position  in  the  legal  profession  that  cannot 
t>e  filled  by  a  woman. 

Yet.  women  lawyers  now  approximate  only 
one  out  of  every  40  lawyers.  Considering  that 
women  constitute  51';  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation and  that  a  law  school  education  is  now 
relatively  easy  for  women  to  obtain,  this  is  a 
minor  accomplishment.  It  looks  even  worse 
when  you  compare  it  to  the  ratio  of  one 
woman  to  every  28  lawyers  practicing  in  1950. 

So  :hen.  what's  wrong  with  today's  women 
lawyers?  Fifty  years  ago.  the  first  woman 
ascended  the  bench.  Yet  among  the  9700 
Judges  in  the  United  States  today,  her  suc- 
cessors constitute  not  a  multitude,  but  a 
mere  handful.  The  last  published  Directory 
of  American  Judges  listed  less  than  200! 

Taking  Mew  Tork  as  an  example,  there  is 
no  woman  In  the  Appellate  Division  of  any  of 
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the  Judicial  Departments,  no  woman  on  the 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  no  woman  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
only  one  woman  on  the  federal  district  court. 

Even  more  discouraging — every  woman 
Judge  who  left  the  bench  In  New  York 
through  death  or  retirement  in  recent  years 
has  been  replaced  by  a  man  I 

At  the  very  top.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  see  its  first  woman 
judge,  although  barriers  of  religion  and  race 
have  been  broken. 

If  the  number  of  women  judges  shows  a 
dismal  failure  to  fulfill  the  early  promise  of 
the  trall-blazlng  women  in  the  law.  the  same 
is  true  of  the  number  of  women  on  law 
school  faculties,  In  prosecuting  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  large  law  firms  and  private 
practice. 

In  the  year  1966,  of  about  2.500  teaching 
positions  In  law  schools  throughout  the 
United  States,  only  51  were  held  by  full-time 
women  faculty  members. 

In  government,  toi>-level  legal  jobs,  are 
still  usually  held  by  men. 

And  in  3,000  firms  rated  as  "leading"  In  the 
profession  by  the  1957  Bar  Register,  only  32 
reported  a  woman  law  partner. 

Is  there  something  wrong  with  today's 
women  lawyers?  Are  they  responsible  for  this 
singularly  uninspiring  situation?  A  serious 
study  would  show  the  answer  Is  no. 

There  are  many  brilliant,  competent,  dedi- 
cated women  lawyers  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  Florence  Allen,  who  served  as  Chief 
Judge  of  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  failure  of  women  to  occupy  high  legal 
positions  in  significant  numbers  reflects  the 
current  situation  of  American  women  gen- 
erally. Only  a  negligible  percentage  of  execu- 
tive jobs  are  hdd  by  women.  And  although 
women  are  a  majority  of  the  population  and 
of  the  electorate,  the  political  status  of 
women  In  our  society  has  been  recently 
described  as  "one  of  the  great  disappoint- 
ments of  the  20th  Century."  No  woman  sits 
in  the  cabinet  as  she  did  In  FJ).R.'s  day; 
there  is  only  one  woman  Senator,  and  the 
ntimber  of  women  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  is  less  than  It  was  10  years 
ago. 

What  has  held  back  women  lawyers  has 
been  in  large  part,  of  course,  the  basic  diffi- 
culty of  being  a  woman. 

More  than  half  of  all  working  women  are 
married.  Today's  women  lawyers,  too,  see  no 
reason  to  sacrifice  the  possibility  of  marriage 
and  child-rearing  as  women  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration felt  compelled  to  do. 

But,  those  who  do  combine  full-time 
professional  and  family  responsibilities  often 
find  the  load  too  heavy.  There  Is  a  deplorably 
high  number  of  women  "drop-outs"  In  the 
profession.  An  income  survey  conducted  not 
long  ago  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce showed  that  only  about  25  percent  of 
women  lawyers  remained  In  practice  long 
enough  to  reach  their  peak  earning  power. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of  women 
lawyers  Is  the  same  as  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  all  working  women:  Revision  of 
the  tax  laws  to  permit  deduction  of  home 
and  child  care — and  development  of  gov- 
ernment aided  child-care  facilities. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  other  organized  bar  groups  to  give 
their  support  to  such  legislation.  These  pro- 
posals are  in  the  national  interest.  And  the 
legal  profession  would  gain  new  strength 
from  the  ranks  of  talented  women  who  will 
thereby  be  enabled  to  practice. 

An  even  stronger  obstacle  to  women's  en- 
tering and  advancing  In  the  law  is  a  lingering 
bias — whether  due  to  prejudice  or  inertia — 
within  the  profession  itself. 

Now  that  otxr  nation  Is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  Inequality  of  opportunity,  the 
question  may  well  be  raised  whether  the  fact 
that  so  few  women  are  employed  In  respoo- 
slble  legal  positions  is  not  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  rights  secured  by  the 
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Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  state  sUtutes  like 
New  York's  Human  Rights  Act. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  leaders  of  the 
organized  bar  to  recognize  their  responsibility 
to  open  the  profession  to  everyone  able  to 
make  a  contribution  to  it.  The  afOrmative 
approach  that  is  being  taken  today  to  en- 
courage Negroes  and  other  minorities  to  self- 
fulfillment  and  societal  involvement  is  Just 
as  applicable  to  women. 

Concerted  efforts  should  be  made  by 
nominating  and  appointing  authorities,  from 
the  White  House  down,  to  seek  out  qualified 
women  for  judicial  and  public  offices.  Every 
large  law  firm  should  examine  its  hiring  and 
promotion  policies  with  a  view  to  putting  to 
use  the  abilities  of  female  attorneys. 

Each  government  agency.  U.S.  Attorney 
and  District  Attorney's  Office  should  put 
its  own  house  in  order  and  set  the  standard 
for  private  industry  by  not  only  hiring,  but 
actively    recruiting    capable    women. 

Despite  the  problems  of  marriage  and  fam- 
ily responsibilities,  there  are  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  women' who  could  perform 
such  jobs  admirably  on  a  full-time  basts.  If 
government  and  private  law  offices  wish  to 
end  the  de  facto  discrimination  that  still 
demeans  the  profession,  they  could  also  es- 
tablish part-time  opportunities  to  enable 
additional  thousands  of  present  and  would- 
be  women  lawyers  to  participate  productively 
In  the  law. 

A  pilot  project  of  22  highly  trained  women 
to  work  as  a  part-time  talent  pool  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare was  last  year  created  in  response  to 
President  Johnson's  comment  that  "the 
underutilizatlon  of  American  women  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  tragic  and  senseless 
waste  of  the  century."  Similar  arrangements 
are  desirable  and  feasible  for  women  law- 
yers. 

In  all  this,  the  double  burden  of  discrim- 
ination that  falls  on  women  who  are  also 
members  of  minority  groups  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  working  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  lawyers  in  this  country,  let 
tis  make  sure  that  some  of  those  Negroes 
aided  are  women ! 

If  there  is  something  wrong  with  today's 
woman  lawyer,  it  is  that  she  relies  too  much 
on  individual  effort  instead  of  participating 
In  the  organized  activities  of  the  Bar. 

As  Presidents  of  bar  associations,  you  must 
realize  the  added  strength  which  women 
lawyers  could  give  by  participation  in  your 
programs.  The  time  has  come  for  you  to 
show  women  lawyers  that  their  participation 
is  welcome  and  needed.  This  can  be  done 
by  enlisting  them  as  members,  by  giving 
them  committee  appointments  and  chalr- 
manshlpNS,  by  encouraging  them  to  be  visible 
and  vocal  as  officers  and  members  of  your 
boards  of  directors,  by  giving  attention  to 
their  special  needs,  by  insisting  upon  equal 
opportunities  for  women  among  the  prospec- 
tive employers  who  seek  to  use  your  legal 
placement  services. 

On  a  nation-wide  basis,  there  Is  need 
for  a  broad  cooperative  effort  to  encourage 
more  women  to  choose  a  career  in  law. 

The  entrance  of  women  students  into  our 
law  schools  is  our  best  hope  for  the  future — 
and  that  number  Is  Increasing.  At  New 
York  University  Law  School,  for  example, 
the  entering  class  of  '68  had  a  20  percent 
female  enrollment. 

In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles,  It  is  obvious 
more  and  more  American  women  do  want 
to  become  lawyers.  In  this  regtu'd,  they  are 
no  different  from  women  in  other  countries. 
However,  in  other  countries  they  fare  more 
favorably. 

I  reported  some  of  these  achievements  In 
an  article  In  the  October-November  1968  Is- 
sue of  Trial  Magazine  which  I  hope  you 
will  read  for  farther  Information  oa  this 
entire  subject. 

Let  us  note  that  the  last  figures  show  that 
in  Denmark  women  comprised  50  percent  of 
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the  law  students,  that  women  account  for 
36  percent  of  the  lawyers  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  women  judges  in  Germany  are  30 
percent    of    the    total    number. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  American 
women  have  equal  status  with  their  col- 
leagues In  these  countries,  but  isn't  it  time 
we  got  started? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  I  am  the 
first  woman  to  address  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Bar  Presidents.  I  believe  1  will  not 
be  the  last.  For  this  promising  beginning, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  forward-looking  Chair- 
man of  this  Conference,  Mr.  Chesterfield 
Smith.  With  the  help  of  the  enlightened 
leaders  of  the  Bar.  I  hope  to  see  more  women 
lawyers  participate  in  coming  conferences, 
and  in  all  ways  fulfill  their  proper  obliga- 
tions to  themselves  and  to  the  profession. 

Thank  you. 


LICENSE  THE  TV  NETWORKS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  GKDNZALEZ.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  the  very 
heart  of  a  free  and  democratic  society 
rests  in  free  speech  and  a  free  and  re- 
sponsible press.  A  free  people  absolutely 
must  have  liberty  to  think  and  speak  for 
themselves,  and  they  must  also  have  re- 
liable, responsible  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  matters  of  public  interest  and 
concern.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
come  to  rely  heavily  on  television  for  a 
source  of  news.  Television  is  capable  of 
reaching  millions  of  people  instantly.  A 
television  news  story  has  an  impact  that 
is  difBcult  to  imsigine.  This  electronic 
medium  thus  has  vast  powers  to  inform 
people,  to  contribute  to  the  discussion 
and  formation  of  opinion  that  Is  central 
to  the  democratic  process.  Yet  where 
there  is  power  to  inform  there  is  also 
power  M  misinform;  I  believe  that  the 
television  networks  have  made  great 
achievements  in  broadcast  journalism 
but  they  have  also  demonstrated  at  times 
an  alarming  lack  of  responsibility.  The 
public  today  has  no  means  of  assuring  it- 
self that  television  news  is  accurate  and 
objective  and  no  way  of  obtaining  re- 
dress if  it  should  be  irresponsible.  In  the 
newspaper  field  there  Is  at  least  an  ele- 
ment of  competition  that  helps  keep 
news  reliable.  But  the  only  entry  to  a 
television  network  is  through  that  net- 
work; and  a  network  can  choke  off  any 
news  that  it  does  not  want  to  broadcast, 
or  refuse  to  broadcast  any  correction  of 
an  inaccurate  record.  Because  of  this. 
and  because  of  the  immense  impact  that 
television  can  have  on  information  and 
opinion  I  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
device  to  help  assure  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  protected  by  something  more 
than  the  conscience  of  the  networks — 
a  conscience  that,  judging  by  the  gen- 
eral content  of  broadcasting  today,  is 
very  fiexible  indeed. 

If  a  network  broadcasts  false  or  mis- 
leading news  and  insists  on  abusing  the 
airways,  the  only  way  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation now  is  for  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  refuse  renewal 
of  licenses  to  network  owned  broadcast 
facilities.  The  Commission  is  incapable 
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of  using  thla  tool,  and  in  any  event  pun- 
ishing the  outlet  is  no  way  to  approach 
correcting  the  real  defendant,  which  is 
the  originator  of  the  program,  and  that 
is  the  network.  The  network  controls 
what  is  to  be  broadcast  and  when,  by 
and  large,  the  station  is  helpless  if 
the  network  gives  it  an  Inaccurate  or 
poor  presentation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  quality  of  programing  would  Improve 
perceptibly  if  the  networks  could  be  held 
accountable  for  their  broadcasts.  There- 
fore the  networks  should  be  licensed,  and 
should  be  held  accountable  for  their  pro- 
graming through  a  license  renewal  pro- 
cedure. Only  in  this  way  can  there  be  any 
public  accounting  for  a  network's  actions. 

I  do  not  seek  censorship,  nor  do  I  seek 
any  curb  on  creativity  or  free  expression. 
What  I  do  ask  for  is  some  method  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  false  news  broad- 
casts or  irresponsible  broadcasters.  The 
television  journalist  must,  by  the  nature 
of  his  profession  and  the  nature  of  pay 
arrangements.  And  news  that  sells.  The 
•IrcuBOStances  are  tempting  for  a  jour- 
nalist to  And  a  story  that  sells,  without 
too  much  regard  to  whether  it  is  reliable 
or  not.  Last  year,  CBS  broadcast  a  pro- 
gram called  "Hunger  in  America"  which 
opened  with  a  picture  that  purported  to 
show  a  baby  c^'ing  of  hunger.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  this  horrible,  shocking  pic- 
ture happened  not  to  be  true  at  all.  The 
network,  far  from  correcting  the  record 
on  this  and  other  untrue  or  misleading 
elements  in  the  program,  rebroadcast  it 
and  promoted  it.  To  this  day  copies  of 
the  film  are  available  for  showing  to  any- 
one who  is  interested,  and  the  film  has 
never  been  corrected  in  any  respect.  The 
network  need  not  be  concerned  that  any- 
one can  penalize  It  for  its  curioiis  actions, 
for  it  has  to  answer  only  to  its  own  con- 
science. A  conscience  as  flexible  as  that 
demonstrated  in  this  instance  is  not  one 
that  the  public  interest  can  be  trusted  to. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Broadcasting  is  concerned 
about  the  general  quality  of  broadcasting 
today.  The  committee  is  undertaking  a 
concerted  effort  to  improve  broadcast 
quality,  and  among  other  things,  will 
consider  the  feasibility  of  a  licensing  sys- 
tem for  networks.  I  believe  that  public 
accountability  is  the  only  way  to  assure 
public  responsibility,  and  that  a  licensing 
system  is  the  most  practical  way  to 
achieve  this.  I  am  therefore  offering  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  a  bill  to 
create  a  licensing  system  for  broadcast 
networks. 


NIXON  SPEECH  AN  IMPRESSIVE 
WAY  TO  BEGIN 
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NnoN  SrKSCM  an  iMPSEsaivs  Wat  To  Begin 
(By  D«vld  Lawrence) 

Washikotoh.— Pre«ldent  Nlaons  addrcM  to 
the  nation  Immediately  after  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  Monday  waa  impressive. 

There  were  no  innuendos  of  pollUcal  par- 
tisanship, no  criticisms  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, no  words  of  boastfulness  or 
extravagant  promise.  It  was  Just  the  message 
of  a  man  who  emphasized  his  own  confidence 
that  the  American  people  could  unite  and  go 
■forward  together." 

Naturally  no  specific  courses  of  action  re- 
lating to  pending  problems  were  outlined. 
The  speech  was  rather  an  attempt  to  achieve 
a  unity  of  thought  behind  the  fundamental 
principles  which  must  guide  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  the  country. 

The  address  did  not  Ignore  the  realities 
of  the  age:  the  factional  differences,  the 
bitterness  between  groups  and  the  uprisings 
of  dissent.  He  said : 

"In  these  difficult  years.  America  has  suf- 
fered from  a  fever  of  words:  from  inflated 
rhetoric  that  promises  more  than  it  can 
deliver:  from  angry  rhetoric  that  fans  dis- 
contents into  hatreds:  from  bombastic  rhet- 
oric  that  postures  instead  of  persuading. 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another,  until  we 
speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices. 

"For  its  part,  government  will  listen.  We 
will  strive  to  listen  in  new  ways — to  the 
voices  of  quiet  anguish,  the  voices  that  speak 
without  words,  the  voices  of  the  heart,  to 
the  Injured  voices,  the  anxious  voices,  the 
voices  that  have  despaired  of  being  heard." 

This  Is  an  appeal  to  reason  as  against 
movements  of  protest  by  violence  and  dis- 
order Mr.  Nixon  broadened  his  theme  to 
cover   world   affairs,   too. 

He  declared  that  "the  peace  we  seek  to 
win  Is  not  victory  over  any  other  people,  but 
the  peace  that  comes  with  healing  In  its 
wings:  with  compassion  for  those  who  have 
suffered:  with  understanding  for  those  who 
have  opposed  us:  with  the  opportunity  for 
all  the  peoples  of  this  earth  to  choose  their 
own  destiny.  ' 

Mr.  Nixon's  address  will  be  appraised  In 
history  as  a  timely  presentation  of  thoughts 
which  lie  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

On  the  whole,  the  Inaugural  of  1969  was  a 
significant  example  of  how  well  the  spirit 
and  will  toward  unity  can  be  emphasized 
even  in  an  event  that  marked  the  defeat 
of  one  party  and  the  victory  of  another. 
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HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  by  that  outstanding  columnist 
David  Lawrence,  praising  President 
Nixon's  extraordinarily  fine  inaugural 
address: 


GATHERING  THE  LIGHT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


or  viaciNiA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  BRO"yHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  on  President 
Nixon's  inaugural  address  and  what  it 
should  mean  to  the  American  people. 
Gathexinc  the  Light 

Richard  M.  Nixon  summoned  the  American 
people  yesterday  to  meet  the  future  by  heed- 
ing the  Injunction:  "Let  us  gather  the  light." 

By  gathering  the  light  instead  of  cursing 
the  darkness,  by  caring  and  doing,  the  nation 
can  build,  in  President  Nixon's  words,  "a 
great  cathedral  of  the  spirit."  After  becoming 
the  37th  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
simple  but  solemn  ceremony  that  symbolized 


not  only  the  transfer  of  the  awesome  author- 
ity of  the  Presidency  but  also  the  continuity 
of  the  nation's  Institutions.  President  Nixon 
addressed  himself  to  the  need  for  a  richness 
of  spirit  as  the  sources  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  was  the  paramount 
theme  of  President's  Nixon's  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, peace  among  nations,  among  races, 
among  contending  groups  In  our  own  society. 
Americans  must  go  forward  together  and 
Americans  must  go  forward  with  all  of  man- 
kind. 

"Where  peace  is  unknown."  President 
Nixon  urged,  "make  it  welcome;  where  peace 
Is  fragile,  make  it  strong:  where  peace  is 
temporary,  make  it  permanent."  Peace  at 
home  wUl  not  come  until  the  war  of  rhetoric 
is  de-escalated,  until  the  Ideological  fevers 
and  the  passions  of  group  interests  are 
cooled.  The  surfeit  of  harangues  must  give 
way  to  honest  dialogue. 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another." 
President  Nixon  warned,  "until  we  stop 
shouting  at  one  another — until  we  speak 
quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can  be 
heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 

If  Richard  Nixon  can  secure  peace  in  the 
world  and  bring  tranquility  to  the  sometimes 
tumultuous  dissension  In  the  United  States, 
he  will  exceed  the  highest  expectations  of 
his  administration.  But  President  Nixon  has 
been  careful  to  distinguish  between  goals 
and  promises,  for  he  realizes  that  promises 
without  product  have  dashed  the  faith  of 
many  alienated  Americans. 

And  he  knows,  about  all,  that  despite  the 
far-reaching  powers  of  the  Presidency,  he  will 
need,  in  a  thousand  direct  and  Indirect  ways, 
the  support  of  the  American  people.  "With- 
out the  people  we  can  do  nothing:  with  the 
people  we  can  do  everything." 

The  people,  however,  too  often  expect  the 
President  alone  to  do  everything.  He  Is  in- 
vested with  enormous  responsibilities:  he  is 
the  Chief  Executive,  with  all  the  administra- 
tive burdens  that  implies:  he  is  also  the  chief 
initiator  of  legislation,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Armed  Services,  the  ultimate 
maker  of  foreign  policy,  the  head  of  his 
political  party,  the  living  symbol  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

But  the  President's  power  is  not  unlimited, 
and  even  his  constitutional  powers  are  curbed 
by  formal  and  informal  checks  and  balances. 
One  of  these  informal  reins  on  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  national  government  Is  the 
power  of  the  people,  expressed  in  manifold 
ways  and  exercised  through  both  governr 
mental  and  non-governmental  channels. 

After  a  hectic,  dissentious  and  violent  year, 
the  quiet  order  and  congeniality  of  the  tran- 
sition that  reached  its  climax  yesterday  are 
reassuring  to  Americans.  But  dark  problems 
remain.  With  the  power  of  the  people  behind 
him.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  should  be 
able  to  give  the  United  States  responsible  and 
responsive  leadership  in  an  era  eager  for 
gatherers  of  light. 


ASTRONAUTS  ADDRESS  BEFORE 
CONGRESS  IS  UNFORGETTABLE 
EVENT 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month's 
visit  to  this  Chamber  by  Astronauts  Bor- 
man.  Anders,  and  Lovell  was  a  moving 
experience  for  all  Americans.  It  was  par- 
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tlcularly  dramatic  for  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  be  present,  both  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  galleries.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  by  Mr.  Gene  Yoes,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  St.  Charles  Parish  Her- 
ald. St.  Charles  Parish,  La.  I  found  it  a 
particularly  moving  account  of  the  astro- 
nauts' visit,  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Astronattts  Address   Beiore   Congress   Is 
Unforgettable  Event 

(By  Gene  Yoes,  Jr.) 

Washington.  D.C. — This  Is  a  personal 
story.  It  Is  about  a  very  moving,  emotional 
experience  we  had  in  Washington,  D.C,  last 
week. 

Cong.  Hale  Boggs  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  handed  thU  writer  one  ticket  to  the  gal- 
lery of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
He  said  It  was  the  only  ticket  he  had. 

We  knew  that  James  Lovell.  Frank  Borman 
and  William  Anders  were  In  Washington. 
After  giving  the  ticket,  Cong.  Boggs  excused 
himself  because  he  was  wanted  at  the  White 
House. 

With  a  busy  business  schedule  behind  us 
and  more  business  meetings  ahead,  we  slipped 
out  of  the  Congressman's  office  in  the  Cap- 
itol trying  to  weigh  the  advisability  of  using 
the  ticket. 

A  friend  of  ours,  wise  in  the  ways  of  Wash- 
ington, said  "you  had  better  go.  That's  prob- 
ably the  only  ticket  he  has  to  give  away  and 
people  all  over  Washington  would  like  to 
get  it." 

So,  we  returned  to  the  Capitol.  It  was  al- 
most too  late.  Policemen  surrounded  the 
building.  They  were  determined  to  keep  us 
out  and  insisted  our  ticket  was  no  good. 

We  were  determined  to  get  in.  Black  limou- 
sines a  mile  long  were  debarking  passengers 
at  a  ground  floor  entrance.  We  slipped  in 
the  line. 

The  passengers  were  foreigners.  Later  we 
discovered  they  were  ambassadors  from  over 
the  world.  Inside  the  building,  we  were  di- 
rected to  the  House  gallery  where  a  folding 
chair  had  been  hid  in  the  comer  for  us. 

Television  cameras  from  the  three  major 
networks  were  already  set  for  us.  The  House 
Chamber  was  almost  empty.  We  looked  for 
familiar  faces.  There  were  none. 

Then  Con.  Eddie  Hubert  from  Louisiana 
came  in  followed  by  Cong.  John  Rarick  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  Otto  Passman  of  North 
Louisiana.  Cong.  Boggs  entered  with  Carl 
Albert,  the  democratic  majority  leader. 

One  by  one.  recognizable  faces  appeared. 
Then  the  venerable  John  McCormack.  age- 
less speaker  of  the  House,  rapped  his  gavel. 
For  no  reason,  we  recalled  a  newspaper  story 
years  ago  that  the  Speaker  always  dines  alone 
with  Mrs.  McCormack  every  night  when  he  is 
in  Washington,  the  city  of  endless  cocktail 
parties  and  political  dinners. 

We  had  forgotten  that  democrats  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  aisle  and  republicans  sat  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  McCormack  rapped  the  gavel.  The 
chamber  was  almost  empty.  A  voice  from  an 
unseen  man  boomed  from  the  back  of  the 
chamber.  From  the  depths  of  memory  came 
the  name  "Fisbbait  Miller."  It  may  not  l>e 
the  correct  name.  The  voice  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

There  was  Everett  Dirksen.  to  us  the  most 
magnificent  member  of  the  Senate.  And  Sen. 
Russell  of  Georgia.  And  Sen.  Russell  Long 
of  Louisiana.  And  Teddy  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  needed  a  haircut. 

Seeing  Teddy,  you  thought  of  Bobby  and 
you  thought  of  Jack.  They  once  sat  here.  Now 
they  rest  on  a  hill  across  the  Potomac.  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  went  to  stand 
by  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  voice  from  the  back  of  chamber,  the 
sergeant  at  arms  whose  name  may  be  "Flsh- 
bait  Miller,"  boomed  again  and  again. 
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The  ambassadors  from  over  the  world,  the 
ones  who  help>ed  me  get  back  into  the  Capi- 
tol, entered.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  led 
the  president's  cabinet  into  the  room. 

The  long-suffering  but  proud  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Earl  Warren,  led  his 
fellow  Justices  to  a  front  row  seat.  Justice 
Hugo  Black  was  there.  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  looked  proud,  his  skin  only  a  degree 
darker  than  the  other  Justices. 

Those  of  us  who  were  spectators  stood  with 
each  introduction  by  the  Sergeant  at  arms. 
It  became  a  physical  fitness  exercise  as  the 
leadership  of  our  nation  moved  into  the 
House  chamber. 

Then  Mr.  McCormack  named  Cong.  Boggs 
and  other  members  of  the  house  to  escort 
the  astronauts  Into  the  Chamber.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  named  Sen.  Dirksen  and 
other  senators  to  escort  the  astronauts. 

When  James  Lovell,  PYank  Borman  and 
William  Anders  walked  into  the  chamber, 
this  writer's  eyes  sort  of  got  puddled. 

In  the  puddle,  we  saw  Lovell.  Borman  and 
Anders  as  specks  as  they  emerged  from  the 
back  side  of  the  moon  for  the  first  time. 

Intermittently,  our  eyes  would  clear  and 
see  the  astronauts  in  the  House  chamber, 
being  introduced  one  by  one,  watching  as 
their  families  were  introduced,  making  short 
speeches. 

During  the  puddles,  we  saw  them  leaving 
earth  orbit  at  almost  26,000  miles  per  hour. 

Or  plotting  their  course  as  they  left  the 
earth,  moving  rapidly  in  its  orbit  around  the 
sun.  for  the  moon,  moving  rapidly  in  Its 
orbit  around  the  earth. 

Or  settling  down  as  their  25,000  mile  per 
hour  speed  was  reduced  to  about  3.500  miles 
per  hour  as  the  earth  turned  into  a  speck 
behind  them. 

Or  gathering  speed  as  the  moon's  gravita- 
tional pull  drew  them  into  greater  velocity. 

Or  firing  Jets  that  would  reduce  their  speed 
so  that  they  could  circle  the  moon. 

Or  peering  out  the  windows  of  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  to  get  closer  looks  at  the  moon. 

Or  firing  their  onboard  Jets  to  escape  the 
orbit  of  the  moon  at  the  precise  moment  in 
time  needed  to  allow  them  to  intercept  the 
rapidly  moving  earth. 

Or  debating  their  course  back  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere  where  even  a  minor  mis- 
calculation would  have  meant  death. 

We  really  didn't  hear  much  of  the  astro- 
naut speech.  But  we  did  live  through  a,  mo- 
ment in  time  that  we  will  always  remember. 
In  some  little  way,  we  lived  through  their 
magnificent  Journey  into  the  universe,  the 
first  of  Its  kind  ever. 

We  were  proud. 


NOTED  EDUCATOR.  DR.  FRANK 
CORDASCO,  SEES  CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS  "FIGHTING  FOR  THEIR 
LIFE" 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  19,  1969,  the  New- 
ark Star-Ledger  published  a  most  inter- 
esting aaticle  concerning  the  role  of  the 
Catholic  school  in  the  core  city. 

The  article  in  question,  which  is  writ- 
ten by  Robert  J.  Braun,  gives  the  views 
of  a  very  distinguished  constituent  of 
mine,  Dr.  Frank  Cordasco,  a  resident  of 
West  New  York,  N.J.,  who  has  been  na- 
tionally acclaimed  for  his  studies  of  ur- 
ban educational  problems  and  particu- 
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larly  those  dealing  with  Spanish-speak- 
ing students. 

Dr.  Cordasco  is  to  my  knowledge  the 
first  lay  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  and 
his  appointment  by  Archbishop  Boland 
is.  I  am  sure,  a  harbinger  of  good  news 
for  the  arch(iiocesan  school  system.  Dr. 
Cordasco  is  a  man  of  great  dedication  and 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  formidable  intel- 
lect. In  brief,  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
gets  a  job  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  views  on  the  role  of 
the  religiously  oriented  school  and  its 
relationships  with  the  residents  of  our 
ghettos  and  barrios  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  this  House. 
Having  received  permission,  I  insert  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Catholic  Schools  Fighting  for  Theix 
Survival 

(By  Robert  J.  Braun) 

At  this  point,  stock  in  Catholic  education 
in  the  Newark  archdiocese  is  not  high. 

At  this  point,  as  in  the  last  several  years, 
parish  schools  in  the  archdiocese,  particularly 
in  the  urban  areas,  have  been  losing  money 
to  Increasing  costs  and  students  to  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Add  to  this  the  recent  condemnation  of 
the  archdiocese  as  "racist"  by  a  group  of  20 
priests,  and  the  picture  looks  gloomy  indeed 
for  a  school  system  which  provides  educa- 
tion for  151.139  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children.' 

some  optimism 

But.  at  this  point,  there  is  reason  for  some 
qualified  optimism  within  the  archdlocesan 
school  system,  an  optimism  which  has  re- 
placed a  "God  win  provide."  fatalistic  atti- 
tude that  had  prevailed  in  recent  months. 

The  new  optimism  is  based  on  the  recent 
creation  of  positions  for  laymen  on  the  arch- 
diocesan  board  of  education.  The  board,  in 
the  past,  has  been  entirely  composed  of 
clerics — all  of  them  monslgnori.  considered 
profoundly  a  part  of  the  "Establishment." 

Of  course,  the  assignment  of  laymen  to  a 
board  won't  prevent  the  chronic  closing  ct 
schools — five  were  closed  last  year — or  a  drop 
in  the  enrollment — more  than  5,000  students 
less  this  year  than  last — but  a  spokesman  for 
the  archdiocese  did  say  the  board  would  take 
direct  action  to  Improve  matters: 

"This  formation  of  a  new  board,"  he  said, 
"is  part  of  the  updating  of  the  Catholic 
Church  even  in  its  educational  aspects.  The 
updating  was  given  impetus  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council." 

A  LOOK   AT   MERITS 

To  determine  whether  the  archdiocese  is 
sincere  about  reform,  one  would  have  to  look 
at  the  laymen  appointed.  And  one  of  the  first 
appointed  was  Dr.  Frank  Cordasco.  an  edu- 
cational sociologist  from  Montclalr  State  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Cordasco's  credits  are  impressive.  He  is 
an  author  of  considerable  merit  and  some  of 
his  books  are  used  as  texts  on  the  problems 
of  disadvantaged  students. 

He  has  been  given  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  formulation  of  Title  VII  of  the  federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  which  will  provide  programs  for  bilin- 
gual education — an  luportant  step  in  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  Hispanic  minority 
children. 

A  CONSULTANT 

An  educational  consultant  to  the  Migra- 
tion Division  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  he  has  worked  as  an  educational  con- 
sultant to  such  cities  as  Baltimore.  Philadel- 
phia. Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  . 
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]■  MMCBltlon  ol  his  work  with  minority 
group*,  Dr  Cordaaco  >»«t  year  wm«  awarded 
a  Brotherhood  Award  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christiana  and  Jewa. 

Stm  a  board  of  prominent  dtlaens  with 
Impnaatre  eredita  doeaat  really  mean  much 
unleaa  (be  board  acta.  Two  characterlatica  of 
member  Cordaaco  eould  Indicate  the  board 
will  aet — be  la  Sercely  dedicated  to  the  eon- 
ttnuance  of  a  Catholic  education  "preaence" 
In  ghetto  areaa  and  he  la  an  advocate  of 
greater  community  Involvement  and  control 
of  achoola  In  urban  areaa. 

Bai'iaa  orr 

"I  would  say  that,  because  of  the  compaa- 
alooate  reaponae  of  many  in  the  rellgloua 
cotninunlty.  where  the  poor  child  flnda  him- 
self In  Oathollc  schoola,  he  Is  immeasurably 
better  off  than  if  he  were  in  a  public  achool  ' 

The  Catholic  achoola.  Dr.  Cordaaco  polnta 
out,  offer  the  prlceleaa  ingredient"  of  dedi- 
cation by  the  teachers. 

"The  nuns  In  those  schools  teach  for  $1,000 
a  year.  Would  anyone  else?" 

These  schools,  he  points  out.  can  provide 
the  Mit  aat— m  and  identity  that  children  In 
mkntmlts.  groups  search,  often  so  fruitlessly 
tn  the  jaU>l>c  schools 


. Cathdle  achoola  are  not  restricted 

hf  an  oppressive  bureaucracy."  he  said  and 
h*  pointed  out  that  thla  aspect  allows  the 
private  schools  much  more  freedom,  and 
more  opportunity,  to  cope  with  the  Ula  of 
urtMtn  education. 

"Ttacy  can  act  to  bring  people  Into  their 
achoola  without  reference  to  llcenalng  proce- 
dure*— which,  after  all.  act  to  Ucenae  out 
people  In  the  public  achoola  rather  than  to 
bring  In  qualified  people." 

In  thla  way.  he  said,  "the  Cuban  with  a 
doctorate  In  pedagogy  (education)  who 
would  not  be  quaUfled  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  Or,  they  can  go  into  the  community 
and  find  a  liberal  arts  graduate  who  has 
talent  but  who  cannot  teach  because  he 
doesn't  have  the  necessary  number  of  pro- 
fessional education  credits. 

utaa  vuuiBaABLB 

Dr.  Cordaaco  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Catholic  achoola  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  Involve  people  In  the  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan 
community  than  would  the  public  schools 
whlcii  are  vulnerable  to  outside  attack  by 
people  who  are  against  ao-caUed  "decentral- 
ization." 

(When  aomeone  accidentally  uaed  the  word 
"deoentrallaatlon"  to  describe  a  reorganisa- 
tion of  Newark's  achool  admlnlatratlon.  a  re- 
organization which,  if  anything,  suength- 
ened  the  central  power  of  the  board,  a  great 
controversy  arose  which  still  has  not  been 
clarified.) 

The  educator — urbanologist  admits  these 
elements  are  the  positive  side  of  the  arch- 
diocesan  educational  system.  He  also  admits 
to  a  negative  side  which  he  said  was  brought 
out  by  the  20  dissident  prlestt. 
"RoaaoB  or  Lire" 

"These  young  priests  spoke  from  the  an- 
guish and  the  desperation  of  their  fellow 
human  beings  In  the  center-city  community. 
They  correctly  delineated  the  absolute  horror 
of  Ufe  there."  he  said. 

But,  Cordaaco,  was  quick  to  point  out,  they 
erred  In  attacking  the  archdiocese  and  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  A.  Boland  as  having  "racist 
tendencies." 

"This  Is  absurd,"  he  said.  "But  they  felt 
they  had  to  strike  out  and  whom  else  did 
they  have  to  hurt  but  their  leadership?" 

He  pointed  out  that  Just  the  decision  to  In- 
clude lay  people  on  the  new  archdlocesan 
school  tMard  "was  prima  facie  evidence"  of 
tbs  archbishop's  commitment  to  the  cities. 

DSraNOS  ABCHSISHOP 

"It  is  one  thing  for  these  young  priests  to 
react  out  of  despair.  However,  I  would  cate- 
gorically reject  as  t>elng  without  evidence  of 
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any  kind  any  char^  of  racisoi  against  the 
archMahop  or  the  arcbtfloceae."  he  saM. 

But  ttass*  yooBC  pnests.  he  said,  should 
know  tliat  ttis  pvoblems  of  the  dUes  are  "In- 
surmountable without  the  kUwt  of  gigantic 
resources  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
should  be  willing  to  provide." 

To  the  state  and  federal  governments,  he 
said.  Is  where  thasc  priests  should  have  di- 
rected their  reactions.  And  there,  he  added. 
Is  where  he  expects  the  new  archiocesan 
board  to  direct  its  lire  in  coming  weeks  and 
months. 

An  raoii  srarv 

Dr.  Cordaaco  charged  that  the  state  muat 
aasume  more  responsibility  for  the  under- 
writing of  private  education.  "It  must  do 
this."  he  said,  "under  the  theory  that  the 
money  will  benefit  the  child — rather  than  go 
to  the  Catholic  church. 

"And  there  Is  the  corollary  to  this  that  the 
state  must  know  It  would  have  to  provide 
education  for  present  Catholic  school  chil- 
dren If  the  archiocesan  system  closed  down," 
Dr.  Cordaaco  said. 

The  educator  also  charged  that  the  state 
had  not  given  to  the  Catholic  schools  the 
money  to  which  it  was  entitled  under  federal 
education  legislation. 

CATHOLICS'   SOLE 

"Greater  resources  can  be  made  available 
to  private  schools  through  Htle  I  and  other 
federal  funds  "  He  called  "Injudicious"  the 
manner  in  which  U.S.  monies  were  distrib- 
uted in  New  Jersey. 

He  also  called  on  Eduction  Commissioner 
Carl  Marburger  to  revive  the  now  defunct 
idea  of  the  "Statewide  Conference  on  Orban 
Education"  and  to  Include  In  It  discussion  of 
the  role  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  area 
of  urban  education. 

Referring  to  some  authorities  who  charge 
that  the  Catholic  Church  la  financially  bank- 
rupt In  the  cities  and  should  abandon  the 
schools  there.  Dr.  Cordaaco  said: 

"Tou  can  clearly  see  the  Inability  of  the 
entire  state  to  underwrite  the  resources  of 
the  public  achoola  in  the  city.  Why  ahould 
anyone  queatton  why  the  Catholic  schools, 
with  their  limited  resources,  have  trouble?" 

But,  he  said,  the  Chtirch  must  remain  in 
the  city  as  s  mark  of  its  "sincere  and  con- 
tinuing commitment." 
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win  be  •ppearlng  In  a  number  of  mld- 
weston  cities  and  eastern  cities  this  sea- 
son. The  tour  for  1M9  takes  the  group 
through  Minnesota.  South  Etakota,  Wis- 
consin. Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, Washington.  D.C..  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio.  New  York,  and  Maryland. 

Singing  a  capella.  the  choir  will  pre- 
sent a  program  ranging  from  16th  cen- 
tury classics  down  through  the  Badn 
era  to  the  contemporary  masters.  Sev- 
eral favorite  works  by  the  director's 
father  will  also  be  heard. 

In  its  years  of  public  appearances,  the 
Concordia  Choir  has  been  lauded  from 
coast  to  coast  as  one  of  the  foremost 
American  choral  groups.  Critics  have  ap- 
plauded the  "subtle  perfection,"  the 
"sheer  beauty"  and  the  "incredibly  fine 
tone  quality"  of  the  choir.  The  European 
tour  was  no  less  triumphal.  The  critics 
and  press  of  all  countries  were  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  these  musicians. 
This  enthusiasm  has  been  substantiated 
by  critics  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  years  since. 


FAMED    CONCORDIA    CHOIR    WILL 
SING  AT  CONSTITUTION  HALL 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  scheduled  appearance  of 
one  of  America's  finest  choral  groups,  the 
Concordia  Choir,  at  Constitution  Hall  In 
Washington,  Sunday.  February  16,  1969, 
at  8  p.m. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  Concordia  College,  Moorhead.  Minn., 
I  am  especially  proud  of  the  director.  Dr. 
Paul  J.  Christiansen,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  music,  and  the  65  fine  young 
men  and  women  of  the  choir.  Dr. 
Christiansen  is  the  son  of  F.  Melius 
Christiansen,  who  directed  the  world  fa- 
mous St.  Olaf  Choir  for  many  years. 

The  Concordia  Choir  won  wide  acclaim 
on  a  recent  tour  of  Norway.  Holland. 
Germany,  and  Austria,  with  special  con- 
certs at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair  and 
the  Vienna  Music  Festival.  They  have 
toured  the  Nation  in  recent  years  and 


BETTS  WANTS  ACTION  AGAINST 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S.  1969 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  modest 
attack  Congress  has  launched  thus  far  to 
curb  the  torrent  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic materials  circulating  in  this 
country  barely  scratches  the  surface  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  combat  this 
problem.  The  91st  Congress  and  Nixon 
administration,  acting  In  a  concentrated 
efTort.  have  a  responsibility  to  write  ef- 
fective legislation  and  establish  neces- 
sary administrative  machinery  to  stop 
purveyors  of  pornography.  While  it  is 
true  the  Supreme  Court  has  restricted 
the  full  scope  of  restraint  over  distribu- 
tion of  smut,  there  Is  much  that  can  and 
must  be  done,  notwithstanding  some  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Court. 

My  constituents  have  sent  samples  of 
objecUonal  material  and  in  meetings 
throughout  the  Eighth  District,  people 
express  concern  that  Congress  must  act. 
especially  where  the  postal  system  is  used 
to  spread  this  filth.  I  believe  the  Nixon 
administration  must  take  new  initiatives 
through  the  Justice  Department  and  Post 
Office  Department.  In  addition,  the  re- 
cently created  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography,  and  expertise  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  can  join 
through  congressional  hearings  in  a 
broad-scale  attack  on  this  growing  men- 
ace. Let  me  submit  three  specific  recom- 
mendations for  action. 

Last  summer  Congress  funded  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy, which  has  the  responsibility  under 
Public  Law  90-100: 

To  study  the  nature  and  volume  of  traffic 
in  obscene  and  p>ornogTapblc  materials.  To 
study  effects  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
on  minors.  To  recommend  legislative,  admin- 
istrative, and  other  appropriate  action  that 
the  Commission  may  feel  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  such  traffic  without  interfer- 
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ing  with  constitutional  rights.  To  evaluate 
existing  laws  pertaining  to  obscenity  and 
pornography  and  to  evaluate  and  recommend 
definitions  therefor. 

I  understand  the  Commission  now 
plans  to  issue  only  a  progress  report  this 
year  with  legislative  proposals  and  other 
recommendations  delayed  until  July 
1970.  This  is  too  long  to  wait  because  even 
if  the  report  receives  wide  acceptance,  It 
could  take  another  2  years  to  secure  final 
congressional  action  and  administrative 
enforcement.  Thus,  I  have  written  the 
following  letter  to  Dr.  William  Lockhart, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission: 

Congress  of  the  Unh-eo  States, 
House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  5, 1969. 
Dr.  Wn.LiAM  Lockhart, 

Chairman,    Commission    on    Obscenity    and 
Pornography,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Doctor  Lockhart:  The  need  for  con- 
crete proposals  to  curb  the  torrent  of  porno- 
graphic material  circulating  in  this  country 
is  well  recognized.  I  know,  by  you  and  the 
members  of  this  Commission.  Your  concern 
Is  keenly  shared  by  my  constituents,  many  of 
whom  have  spoken  to  me  'in  recent  weeks 
about  legislative  action  to  stop  the  flow 
of  this  filth  by  restricting  the  use  of  the  malls 
to  smut  peddlers  and  imposing  criminal  pen- 
alties on  such  activities. 

I  understand  you  are  initiating  extensive 
studies  in  each  ol  the  areas  of  responsibility 
charged  to  the  Commission  by  Congress.  Al- 
though new  knowleoge  on  the  impact  of 
noxious  material  on  young  people  would  be 
useful,  I  believe  a  consolidation  and  analysis 
of  state  and  local  experience  in  this  field, 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  Department  of  Justice,  and  related 
privately  conducted  research,  can  lead  to 
fruitful  legislative  recommendations.  It 
would  be  regrettable  if  measvires  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  mail  obscene  material  to 
children  under  14  did  not  receive  your  sup- 
port. A  number  of  other  new  laws  will  be 
needed,  I  feel,  and  certainly  the  Commission 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  campaign 
with  specific  proposals  advanced  in  the  near 
future. 

This  letter  is  to  express  my  continuing  con- 
cern about  the  problem  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  and  to  urge  your  submission  as 
soon  as  possible  of  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations to  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  able 
colleague,  William  T.  Cahill,  of  New 
Jersey,  in  sporsoring  a  bill  designed  to 
combat  the  sale  of  pornography  to  chil- 
dren. This  legislation,  drafted  to  conform 
to  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  would 
provide  Federal  authorities  with  decisive 
powers  to  crack  down  on  obscenity 
racketeers  by: 

First.  Prohibiting  mall-order  sales  of 
smut  to  school-age  children ; 

Second.  Make  the  unsolicited  mailing 
of  hard-core  pornography,  or  offers  to 
sell  hard-core  pornography,  to  any  fam- 
ily with  children  under  16  a  Federal 
crime. 

Unlike  previous  legislation  regulating 
the  distribution  of  objectionable  sexual 
materials,  this  bill  is  specifically  directed 
to  the  protection  of  children.  It  there- 
fore does  not  attempt  to  employ  the 
usual  and  constitutionally  difficult  cri- 
teria of  pornography,  but  rather  sets 
forth  with  particularity  the  materials 
proscribed  for  the  mailing  to  children  or 
families  with  children. 
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While  this  legislation  treats  only  part 
of  the  smut  problem,  the  most  vociferous 
objections  are  raised  to  having  such  ma- 
terials mailed  to  young  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  such  parents  in  our  coun- 
try— parents  who  do  not  want  their  kids 
to  be  subjected  to  vivid  descriptions  of 
sodomy,  bestiality,  lesbianism,  sadism, 
and  masochism — who  do  not  want  their 
children's  sexual  education  and  experi- 
ences to  be  guided  by  the  fantastic  dis- 
tortions of  smut  merchants. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
regulating  sale  of  obscene  materials  to 
minors,  juveniles  have  become  the  nat- 
ural prey  of  pomographers.  Supplied 
with  filth  through  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce,  newsstands  in  almost  every 
community  in  the  Nation  offer  lurid  and 
explicit  descriptions  of  sexual  acts  and 
abuses  to  anyone,  regardless  of  age,  who 
will  pay  the  pwmographer's  price. 

Further,  it  appears  that  unscrupulous 
publishers  and  dealers  are  increasingly 
usins:  the  U.S.  mails  as  a  pipeline  for 
the  unconscionable  flow  of  smut  and 
obscenity  to  minors.  I  am  Informed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  in 
1968  alone  it  received  over  165.000  formal 
complaints  from  recipients  of  unsolicited 
offensive  mailings.  Investigation  of  this 
staggering  volume  of  complaints  reveals 
that  most  of  them  were  from  parents  of 
school-age  children. 

Public  Law  90-206  which  was  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress  has  provided  par- 
ents with  some  degree  of  protection.  Un- 
der this  "antipandering"  statute,  any 
post  office  patron  receiving  material 
which  he  considers  objectionable  can  re- 
quest the  post  office  to  order  his  name 
expunged  from  the  sender's  mailing  list. 
While  I  find  this  regulation  encourag- 
ing, I  am  convinced  that  the  protection 
thus  afforded  families  with  schoolchil- 
dren is  inadequate — 

First,  because  this  legislation  places 
the  considerable  burden  of  enforcement 
on  the  innocent  recipient  and  post  office 
authorities.  Parents  receiving  unsolicited 
and  objectionable  mailings  must  first  as- 
certain and  follow  post  office  procedures 
before  invoking  the  act's  protections. 
Subsequently,  postal  authorities  must 
process  and  handle  the  recipient's  appli- 
cation generally  at  substantial  adminis- 
trative cost  and  expense.  However,  the 
sole  penalty  placed  on  the  smut  mer- 
chant is  that  he  has  lost  a  name  from  his 
mailing  list. 

Second,  the  protections  of  this  act  are 
available  only  after  the  objectionable 
mailing  has  been  received  in  the  recip- 
ient's household.  Apart  from  the  substan- 
tial possibility  that  the  mailing  will  have 
found  its  way  into  children's  hands,  the 
act  provides  no  deterrent  to  unsolicited 
mailings  by  smut  merchants. 

I  would  emphasize  that  my  bill  does 
not  seek  to  limit  freedom  of  speech  or 
expression  in  the  adult  world.  It  does, 
however,  place  responsibility  for  unso- 
licited offensive  mailings  to  children  and 
families  on  obscenity  rackeeters  who  are 
little  concerned  by  artistic  values.  The 
bill  would  make  clear  that  pomogra- 
phers would  be  required  to  determine 
whether  their  mailing  lists  include  the 
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names  of  families  with  school-age  chil- 
dren. 

The  third  recommendation  for  action 
lies  with  the  officials  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration who  have  the  investigatory 
personnel  and  legal  expertise  to  insure 
full,  aggressive  enfoi-cement  of  all  exist- 
ing statutes  in  this  field.  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  Post  Office  Department 
findings  nor  the  reports  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  were  pressed  to 
the  limits  of  the  law  by  Attorney  General 
Clark.  The  new  team  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment must  give  obscenity  and  por- 
nography their  proper  priority  In  their 
realm  of  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  scores  of  my  colleagues 
have  urged  Congress  to  lead  the  way  for 
the  American  people  on  this  issue.  I  join 
the  call  for  swift  and  firm  action. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  CONSOLIDATE  OUR 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  maintained  a  sacred  tradition 
to  provide  members  and  veterans  of 
the  armed  services  with  a  burial  place 
in  a  national  cemetery  since  the  Civil 
War. 

However,  100  years  of  mismanagement, 
fractured  jurisdiction,  lack  of  planning 
and  a  nonexpansion  policy  since  1950 
have  taken  their  toll.  We  are  running  out 
of  burial  space  for  veterans. 

Five  different  agencies  now  administer 
our  cemetery  system.  The  closing  down 
of  more  is  imminent  as  the  increasing 
demand  for  space  continues  to  move  on 
a  collision  course  with  the  rigid  nonex- 
pansion policy  of  the  last  three  admin- 
istrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st  Congress  must 
remedy  this  glaring  weakness  in  our  na- 
tional cemetery  program. 

It  is  time  to  consolidate.  We  must 
eliminate  the  fractured  jurisdictions  and 
varying  regulations  that  hamper  a  regu- 
lated and  planned  growth  of  our  na- 
tional cemetery  system. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  do  this 
than  by  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  five  administering  agencies  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  as  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  does. 

This  bill  places  the  direction  of  our 
national  cemeteries  system  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion because  the  VA  can  provide  the 
management  and  leadership  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  program. 

Besides  consolidating  the  administra- 
tion of  this  system  into  one  agency,  this 
bill  establishes  an  11 -member  Battle 
Monument  Commission  to  advise  the 
President,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  the  Congress  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  cemetery  system, 
the  selection  of  cemetery  sites,  and  the 
erection  of  appropriate  memorials  and 
monuments. 
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The  jtrorMoim  ol  this  tetlaUtlon  «]«> 
direct  the  AAnlnlstrator  of  Vetenui*'  Af- 
fairs to  study  and  nbmlt  reeommenda- 
tlons  to  the  ConcreM  eoneeminf :  First, 
criteria  to  govern  derelopment  and  op- 
eration of  the  national  cemetery  system; 
second,  relationship  of  the  national  cem- 
etery system  to  other  biuiai  benefits  pro- 
vided to  servicemen  and  veterans;  and, 
third,  steps  to  be  taken  to  conform  the 
existing  system  to  the  recommended  cri- 
teria of  the  study. 

The  Administrator's  study  will  include 
specific  recommendations  as  to  the  fu- 
ture utilization  and  development  of  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  as  well. 
Studies  are  vital  Lf  we  are  to  manage  our 
resources  effectively  and  provide  for  fu- 
ture growth. 

The  lack  of  available  space  and  frac- 
tured Jurisdictions  become  readily  ap- 
parent when  the  present  system  is  sur- 
veyed. 

Pre^ptly  the  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
inlsslqn..  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Army,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  adminis- 
ter national  cemeteries. 

The  Battle  Monument  Commission 
controls  23  oversea  cemeteries,  which  are 
closed  to  burial  except  for  bodies  found 
on  battlefields. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  24 
cemeteries,  six  of  which  are  closed. 

The  National  Paric  Service  controls,  as 
national  monuments,  13  cemeteries, 
which  encompass  175  acres.  Six  of  these 
cemeteries  are  still  open,  but  availability 
for  future  burials  Is  limited. 

Of  the  four  cemetery  systems  man- 
aged by  Federal  agencies,  the  cemetery 
system  operated  by  the  Army  Is  the  larg- 
est. It  has  85  cemeteries  under  Its  Juris- 
diction. However,  the  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  to  fill  up  ex- 
isting cemeteries  and  then  go  out  of 
business. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  man- 
ages, as  part  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, cemeteries  transferred  from  Army 
Jurisdiction  in  1933.  Their  use  and  desir- 
ability has  been  described  as  marginal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1950  no  new  ceme- 
teries have  been  added.  The  Army  has 
estimated  that  another  21  national  ceme- 
teries will  become  Inactive  In  the  next 
10  years.  Available  space  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  national  cemeteries  system. 

Another  glaring  weakness  Is  that  no 
national  cemeteries  exist  near  major 
population  centers  such  a^.  Boston.  Buf- 
falo-Rochester. Chicago.  Cleveland.  Dal- 
las. Detroit.  Miami,  and  others.  Most  are 
found  around  old  Civil  War  sites. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  study  recom- 
mended in  my  bill  will  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  proposing  future  sites  be  located 
around  urban  population  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  supposedly  eligibility  for 
burial  in  federally  operated  cemeteries 
extends  to  approximately  26  million  liv- 
ing ex-servicemen.  However  in  practice 
eligibility  has  t>een  limited  by  the  re- 
stricted availability  of  space  and  by  geo- 
graphical distribution. 

Naturally  not  all  eligible  veterans  will 
want  to  utlUae  this  privilege.  However, 
our  Oovemment  should  be  prepared  to 
provide  for  the  present  and  future  needa 
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of  veterans  who  need  and  deserve  this 
prlYllete. 

Moreover,  this  Oovemment  should  be 
prepared  to  maintain  a  system  that  i» 
geographically  balanced  so  that  veterans 
can  be  burled  near  their  homes. 

The  plan  I  have  Just  outlined  for  you. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  sensible  solution  to  our 
national  cemetery  space  and  Jurisdiction 
crisis.  Passage  of  this  measure  would 
mean  that  Congress  Is  prepared  to  up- 
hold a  sacred  obligation  to  its  veterans 
and  soldiers,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
all  my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me  In 
support  of  the  national  cemeteries  bill. 


February  5,  1969 


PER  DIEM  PAYMENTS  FOR  THE 
CREW  OF  THE  "PUEBLO"  AND 
VIETNAM   PRISONERS   OP   WAR 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNET 

or   CALIFOUfIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo 
have  brought  to  light  the  need  for  the 
allocation  of  per  diem  payments  for 
prisoners  of  war. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, there  is  no  permanent  statute 
which  authorizes  payments  over  and 
above  normal  pay  and  allowances  to  a 
member  of  the  armed  services  who  are 
In  a  "missing  or  POW  status. ' 

However,  additional  payments  were 
authorized  prisoners  of  war  for  World 
War  II  personnel  and  the  Korean  war.  I 
am  Inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  giving  the  back- 
ground information  on  this  matter.  I  feel 
that  per  diem  payments  should  be  made 
to  prisoners  of  war  today  and  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

AaaiaTANT  SscBXTAaT  or  Dbtxnsk. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  14,  t9€9. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunnet. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasHington,  DC. 

DcAM  Mb.  Tunnst:  Reference  Is  made  to 
yoiir  recent  letter  concerning  payments  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  services  while  thtj 
are  prlaonera  of  war. 

The  authority  for  continuation  of  pay  and 
allowances  to  a  member  who  is  In  a  missing 
sutus  Is  Chapter  10.  Title  37.  tJnlted  SUtes 
Code.  This  superseded  50  U.S.C.  App.  1001- 
1015.  The  statute  provides  that  such  mem- 
ber would  be  entitled  to  receive  or  have  cred- 
ited to  his  account  the  same  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  missing  status  or  may  thereafter 
become  entitled  to.  Pay  and  allowances  is 
defined  to  include  basic  pay.  special  pay. 
Incentive  pay.  basic  allowance  for  quarters, 
basic  allowance  for  subsistence,  and  station 
per  diem  allowances  for  not  more  than  90 
days. 

Because  there  are  some  allowances  pay- 
able to  members  that  are  not  Included  In 
the  definition  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  was  asked  for  a  ruling  re- 
garding enlisted  uniform  maintenance  al- 
lowance and  family  separaUon  allowance.  In 
44  Comp.  Gen.  657  he  held  that  payment  of 
permanent  Items  of  pay  and  allowances  may 
continue  to  b«  credited  to  a  member's  ac- 
count provided  no  change  occurs  in  condi- 
tions of  entitlement.  As  an  example  of 
changed  conditions  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 


cited  a  ease  of  a  member  who  was  receiving 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  a  dependent 
wife  and  then  after  going  Into  a  missing 
status  the  member  loses  bis  dependent.  Basic 
aUowance  for  quarters  must  be  stopped.  In 
the  decision  he  held  that  cash  clothing  al- 
lowance provided  for  enlisted  personnel  could 
not  be  continued  as  it  was  not  an  item  enu- 
merated in  the  law.  However.  h«  permitted 
continued  payment  of  the  family  separation 
allowance,  even  though  it  is  not  specifically 
Included  in  the  law.  because  of  its  relation 
to  basic  allowance  for  quarters. 

There  Is  no  permanent  statute  which  au- 
thorizes payments  over  and  above  those  in- 
dicated above.  However,  additional  payments 
were  authorized  prisoners  of  war  for  World 
War  II  personnel  and  the  Korea  hostilities. 
These  payment*  were  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88«.  80th  Congress  (63  Stat.  1240)  for 
World  War  II  personnel  and  Public  Law  615, 
83rd  Congress  (68  Stat.  759)  for  personnel 
captured  In  Korea.  Section  3  of  Public  Law 
615  provide*  In  part  as  follows: 

•••  •  •  ^2)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  receive  and  to  determine,  according  to 
law,  the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide 
for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any 
prisoner  of  war  for  compensation  for  the 
failure  of  the  hostile  force  by  which  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  or  its  agents,  to 
furnish  him  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food 
prescribed  for  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  37. 
1939.  The  compensation  allowed  to  any  pris- 
oner of  war  under  the  provisions  of  this  par- 
agraph shall  be  at  the  rate  of  tl  for  each  day 
on  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
and  on  which  such  hostile  force,  or  Its 
agents,  failed  to  furnish  him  such  quantity 
or  quality  of  food. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  satisfactorily  explains 
the  matter  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEKT  C.  Moot. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


CONCERN  EXPRESSED  OVER 
INFLATION 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  resolution  which  was  sent  to  me 
by  the  Gainesville  Florida  Campus  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Gainesville.  Fla. 

I  think  it  is  well  worth  reading,  for  it 
expresses  the  deep  concern  over  the  ero- 
sion of  real  income  by  inflation.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  this  Is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  today  and  I  urge 
you  to  read  these  very  thoughtful  com- 
ments as  an  expression  of  the  concern 
which  this  problem  Is  causing  all  Ameri- 
cans today: 

Resolution 
To  the  Honorable  David  M.  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Whereas,  the  Gainesville  Florida  Campus 
Federal  Credit  Union  was  the  first  campus 
credit  union  and  171st  credit  union  in  the 
nation  to  be  chartered  under  Federal  law; 
and 

Whoreas.  the  purpose  of  the  Gainesville 
Florida  Campus  Federal  Credit  Union,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  la  to  pro- 
mote thrift  of  Its  members:  and 

Whereas,  the  GalnesviUe  Florida  Campus 
Federal  Credit  Union  has  0.372  members  with 
total  shares  valued  at  $3,943,038.60.  many  of 
the  members.  4,953  or  78  percent,  have  less 
than  tSOO.OO  In  shares  and  in  some  cases,  their 
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shareholdings  represent  their  entire  savings; 
and 

Whereas,  the  dividend  of  o\ir  Union  for 
1968  fiscal  year  was  5  y^  percent  which  would 
have  represented  some  benefits  for  our  mem- 
bers had  It  not  been  for  Inflation  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  4.7  percent  before  income  and 
other  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  CJongress  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  are  quite  aware  of  how  to 
control  Inflation:  and 

Whereas,  over  the  past  many  years  a  policy 
of  Inflation  has  been  pursued.  This  policy  has 
had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  incomes 
of  the  small  savers  to  the  large  resource 
owners  and  other  benefactors.  This  Inflation- 
ary policy  has  been  by  design  and  with  com- 
plete disregard  for  those  who  attempt  to  fol- 
low a  course  of  thrift  as  a  protection  against 
want  today  and  in  the  future:  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  handle  our  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs 
to  Insure  a  stable  dollar  In  order  that  Justice 
and  equal  treatment  may  prevail:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  Gaines- 
ville Florida  Campus  Federal  Credit  Union, 
That  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Council  of  j:conomlc 
Advisers  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  the  proper  stepis.  which  are  well 
known,  to  curb  Inflation  so  that  the  6.372 
members  of  the  Gainesville  Florida  Campus 
Federal  Credit  Union  and  the  12.210  (1967) 
other  Federal  Credit  Unions  with  their  com- 
bined membership  of  9.873,777  (1967)  and 
the  10,858  (1967)  state  chartered  credit 
unions  with  a  combined  membership  ol 
9.188.998  (1967)  members  may  invest  their 
savings  In  these  credit  unions  with  the  as- 
surance that  their  savings  will  not  in  the 
future  b«  dissipated  by  inflation.  Further- 
more, otir  members,  together  with  all  peo- 
ple, should  be  assured  that  they  can  Invest  a 
part  of  their  income  in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds, 
retirement  programs  and  insurance  policies 
and  be  assured  that  when  these  savings  are 
needed,  they  will  have  a  dollar  purchasing 
power  equivalent  to  the  dollar  they  Invested; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  McChesney  Martin. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board:  Hon- 
orable Paul  W.  McCracken.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Honorable 
Spessard  S.  Holland.  U.S.  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida: Honorable  Ed  Gurney.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Florida;  Honorable  Don  Puqua.  Representa- 
tive of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Florida:  Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch.  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Januaet  29.  1969. 

Artrttr  McNeely. 

President. 
Donald  C.  Bttnting. 

Vice  President. 
Louise  Hinton. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

January  29.  1969. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  KEEP 
PORNOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL  OUT 
OP  THE  HANDS  OF  MINORS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
keep  pornographic  material  out  of  the 
hands  of  minors. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
concerned  parents  who  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  the  ready  availability  of 
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blatent  pornography  and  obscenity  in  our 
Nation  today.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  such  parents  in 
our  country  today  who  do  not  want  their 
children  subjected  to  vivid  descriptions 
of  sex  and  sexual  perversion.  They  do  not 
wajnt  their  children's  sexual  education  to 
be  guided  by  the  fantastic  distortions  of 
the  smut  merchants. 

The  peddlers  of  this  filth  represent  a 
billion  dollar  industry  whose  traffic  In 
pornographic  materials  has  reached  a 
figure  In  excess  of  20  million  pieces  an- 
nually. As  many  know,  there  Is  hardly  a 
magazine  stand  In  the  Nation  where  you 
cannot  find  smut  and  perversion  of  every 
type  and  description.  This  foul  material, 
both  on  newsstands  and  sent  boldly 
through  the  malls,  preys  upon  our  Im- 
pressionable youth  and  has  a  corrosive 
effect  on  our  entire  society. 

Testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees by  police  officials  and  medical 
doctors  has  brought  out  that  there  Is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  preva- 
lence of  pornographic  material  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  incidence  of  sex 
crimes. 

Last  year  the  Post  Office  Department 
received  over  168,000  complaints  with 
reference  to  pandering  advertising.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  were 
from  parents  compialning  about  receipt 
of  this  material  through  the  mall  ad- 
dressed to  their  children.  Mr..  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  has  stated  that: 

A  jjeddler  who  assaults  our  children's 
minds  Is  as  clearly  a  sexual  offender  as  a  man 
who  molests  a  child's  body. 

I  share  Mr.  Hoover's  view  and  believe 
we  should  do  everything  possible,  within 
constitutional  limits,  to  assure  that  our 
youth  are  protected  from  this  degenerate 
matter.  This  is  a  national  problem  which 
requires  national  action  fully  coordinated 
with  the  States  and  local  communities. 

In  April  of  last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  Ginsberg  v.  New  York  (390  U.S. 
629) .  that  a  New  York  statute  which  pro- 
hibited the  sale  to  persons  under  17  years 
of  age  of  materials  defined  to  be  obscene 
to  them  was  constitutional.  At  the  same 
time  the  Court  recognized  that  the  same 
material  might  not  be  obscene  to  adults. 

My  bill  does  not  seek  to  limit  freedom 
of  speech  or  expression  in  the  adult 
world.  Rather,  it  Is  designed  to  support 
the  constitutionally  accepted  principle, 
basic  to  our  society,  of  allowing  parents 
to  control  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. I  believe  this  measure  will  effec- 
tively enable  parents  to  protect  their 
children  from  offensive  sexual  material, 
and  urge  that  early  committee  hearings 
be  scheduled  on  this  legislation. 


FEDERAL  PAY  SQUEEZE 
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I  believe  the  Dally  News  has  stated  the 
case  most  succinctly  and  I  place  in  the 
Record  today  the  editorial  in  Its  entirety. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Federal   Pat    Squeeze 

To  become  deputy  secretary  of  defense. 
David  Packard,  the  West  CJoast  Industrialist, 
will  take  a  pay  cut  of  about  $970,000  a  year. 
Sec.  of  State  William  Rogers  will  take  a  re- 
duction of  some  $250,000,  while  the  two 
bankers  designated  as  Treasury  and  Com- 
merce secretaries  respectively — David  Ken- 
nedy and  Maurice  Stans — will  each  lose  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  a  year.  That 
adds  up  to  a  whopping  lot  of  public  spirit. 

Nobody  Is  suggesting  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ought  to  match  wage  levels  of  pri- 
vate Industry  for  its  top  executives;  the  le.ss 
tangible  rewards  of  public  service  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  up  part  of  the  difference. 

But  public  service  should  not  Involve  such 
hardships  as  unaffordable  monetary  sacrifice 
or  reduction  of  living  standards,  and  it  ought 
to  be  rewarded  well  enough  that  the  incum- 
bents needn't  all  be  millionaires  in  their  own 
right  or  be  forced  to  "moonlight"  to  make 
ends  meet. 

The  12  Cabinet  officers  now  receive  $35,000 
a  year^a  modest  executive  salary  for  anyone 
in  Washington  who  is  expected  to  live  and 
entertain  well.  Congressmen  receive  $30,000; 
the  vice  president,  $43,000;  the  President. 
$100,000. 

A  congressional  committee  has  proposed 
raising  these  and  other  high  level  federal  sal- 
aries from  30  to  100  per  cent  It  would  pay 
the  President  $200,000.  the  vice  president 
$67,500:  Cabinet  members  $60,000;  congress- 
men $50,000.  and  sub-Cabinet  officials  be- 
tween $40,000  and  $50,000. 

These  strike  us  as  fair  pay  scales  for  some 
"of  the  world's  most  important  and  demand- 
ing jobs. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Chicago  I>aily  News  carried  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  salary  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  LOWER  VOTING 
AGE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
I  Introduce  legislation  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age,  as  I  did  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses.  It  is  said  that  each  Idea  has 
its  time.  Its  moment  In  history.  We  are, 
m  my  estimation,  rapidly  approaching 
that  time  for  voting  by  those  18  to  21 
years  of  age. 

More  than  65  percent  of  the  American 
public,  according  to  a  1968  Gallup  poU, 
are  favorably  disposed  to  a  lower  voting 
age.  In  the  90th  Congress  many  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  In  this  Chamber 
to  lower  the  voting  age.  and  In  the  other 
Chamber  hearings  on  voting  age  pro- 
posals were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  Not  since 
1954  has  the  situation  been  so  amenable 
to  this  proposition. 

Even  15  years  ago,  when  the  Senate 
came  within  an  eyelash  of  passing  a  joint 
resolution  to  lower  the  voting  age.  It  was 
clear  that  those  between  18  and  21  were 
adequately  prepared  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise. Now  this  Is  abundantly  evident. 
Moreover,  it  Is  evident  that  our  failure 
to  engage  young  adults  in  the  political 
processes  of  America,  and  in  particular 
to  accord  them  a  vote  In  representative 
government  has  been  a  serious  oversight. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 
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Simply  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  Every  day 
decisions  are  made  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ti  nment  which  affect  these  young  people. 
Yet,  their  voices  are  not  heard  and  their 
votes  are  not  cast  in  the  elections  which 
determine  who  shall  make  policy  in  this 
Republic  of  ours.  It  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  not  only  is  this  unjust  but  also  that 
many  of  those  between  18  and  21  are  no 
longer  willing  to  abide  this  situation. 
When  decisions  are  made  to  go  to  war. 
young  men  between  18  and  21  are  per- 
sonally affected  by  them.  In  itself  this  is 
no  ironclad  reason  for  extending  the 
franchise  to  young  people,  but.  given 
their  self-interest  in  such  decisions,  it  is 
a  telling  argument  favoring  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  electorate. 

There  are  other  and  even  better  rea- 
sons why  the  vote  should  be  accorded 
them.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  once 
pointed  out  that  the  prerequisites  for 
VQting— Intelligent  voting— Include  "the 
abilitiejl'to  choose,  to  separate  promise 
from  performance,  to  evaluate  on  the 
basis  of  fact." 

Given  the  knowledge  most  young 
adults  posses,  given  their  ever  increasing 
levels  of  education,  given  their  access  to 
more  and  more  information  through  the 
various  media  of  communication,  given — 
as  this  past  presidential  campaign  dem- 
onstrated— their  willingness  and  eager- 
ness to  work  hard,  long  hours  for  political 
candidates,  given  their  insight  into 
major  political  issues  of  the  day.  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  they 
do  indeed  possess  an  adequate  'ability 
to  choose,  to  separate  promise  from  per- 
formance, to  evaluate  on  the  basis  of 
fact."  This  can  never  be  verified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  doubter,  nor  can 
It  be  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
believer.  But.  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence— and  I  mean  here  studies  by  edu- 
cators and  doctors— suggest  that  young 
adults  today  do  possess  a  sophistication 
and  intelligence  superior  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents at  the  same  age. 

Those  who  favor  a  lower  voting  age 
realize  full  well  that  the  tradition  of  21  is 
difficult  to  overcome.  Yet.  that  tradition 
is  in  no  way  the  result  of  ratiocination. 
There  is  nothing  logical  in  it.  It  is  merely 
the  product  of  medieval  and  legal  cus- 
tom. That  is  why  21  has  been  considered 
the  age  of  maturity.  But  we  are  a  long 
way  from  the  days  of  knighthood,  and 
custom  must  give  way  to  reason — as 
President  Johnson  said  in  his  voting  age 
message  of  last  year — when  reality  fa- 
vors reason. 

Today,  physical  and  mental  maturity 
is  achieved  by  age  18.  If  this  were  not  so, 
then  many  privileges  and  obligations  ac- 
corded persons  18  to  21  would  be  denied 
them.  The  privilege  of  marriage,  for  ex- 
ample: or  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes;  or 
the  obligation  to  be  tried  in  adult  crimi- 
nal court.  In  many  States  persons  over  18 
are  permitted  to  own  and  carry  firearms. 
In  many  ways  we  treat  them  as  adults 
and  expect  them  to  act  as  adults,  but 
when  it  comes  to  voting  we  treat  them  as 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  uniformly  begin 
treating  them  as  adults  and,  I  daresay, 
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they  will  acquit  themselves  as  well  or 
better  than  older  adults  in  the  voting 
booth.  They  will  bring  pep  and  energy  to 
our  electoral  politics  and  they  will  pro- 
vide a  needed  balance  in  the  electorate. 
In  introducing  this  proposal  I  am  hope- 
ful that  action  will  be  taken  by  the  91st 
Congress  to  lower  the  voting  age. 


February  5,  1969 
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HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NCBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5.  1969 
Mr  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
first  term  as  Congressman  from  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska,  I  pe- 
riodically communicate  with  my  con- 
stituents by  a  newsletter.  I  found  this 
particularly  helpful  in  explaining  the 
reasons  for  various  actions  on  Capitol 
Hill,  as  well  as  providing  an  opportunity 
for  comment  on  district  affairs. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  new  Congress- 
men who  are  considering  the  use  of  a 
newsletter,  and  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  insert  a  copy  of  my  first 
progress  report  of  the  91st  Congress  in 
the  Record: 

Procbess  RtPO«T  F«oM  Washincton 
To  NcaaAsKAS  Fibst  District 
I  Prom  Congressman  Robert  V.  Denney  ) 
Dear  Prieno:    Washington   has   again   be- 
come a  center  of  activity.  Congress  was  ad- 
journed before  the  election  In  November  last 
year,   and   since   that  election,   the   reins  of 
leadership    have    been    transferring    to    the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Now  we  have  a  new  President  and  many 
newcomers  in  the  Congress.  Presh  ideas  and 
novel  approaches  promise  to  make  this  Con- 
gress Interesting  and.  I  hope,  a  contributing 
force  to  a  re-unlted  nation. 

Indlc.Ttlve  of  the  new  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington is  President  Nlxons  Cabinet  where 
Nebraska  and  the  farmer  Is  ably  represented. 
President  Nixon  appointed  as  the  17th  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  prominent  educator 
and  administrator  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District.  Clifford  Hardin,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Secretary  Hardin  Is  the  fourth  Nebraskan 
to  hold  a  cabinet  post.  Preceding  him  as 
Agriculture  Secretary  was  J.  Sterling  Morton. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  was  Secretary  of 
State  and.  more  recently,  Fred  Seaton  of 
Hastings  was  Secretary  of  Interior. 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  visited  Capi- 
tol Hill  several  times  since  his  election  as 
the  37th  President  to  meet  with  leaders  of 
the  Legislative  Branch.  Problems  facing  our 
nation  and  world  and  the  approach  to  be 
taken  by  the  91st  Congress  and  the  Nixon 
Administration  In  solving  them  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Priority  topics  demanding  revision  and 
review  are: 

1 .  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 

2.  Agriculture  Programs  and  Policies. 

3.  Welfare  Programs. 

4    Foreign  Aid  CommltmenU. 

5.  Block  Grants  and  Revenue  Sharing. 

6.  Military  Draft  System. 

VETCRANS 

Honored 
December  7,  1941,  will  always  remind  Amer- 
icans  of    the   Japanese   surprise    attack   on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Nebraska  members  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association  met  on  Decem- 


ber 7,  1968,  to  memortaltu  the  occasion  in 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

Speaking  before  that  group,  I  stressed  the 
Importance  of  a  cooperaUve  defense  system 
in  Asia  utilizing  the  "free  nations  '  In  that 
area  with  cooperation  from  the  United 
States. 

President  Richard  Nixon  advocated  "buffer 
pacts"  for  that  disturbed  are*  during  the 
1968  campaign.  The  diplomacy  of  the  next 
few  years  must  pro%-lde  for  a  flexible  re- 
sponse to  communist  activity,  no  matter 
what  name  Is  put  to  the  plan.  We  must  put 
the  burdens  of  old  suspicions  and  animosi- 
ties behind  us  to  provide  a  changing  leader- 
ship In  the  Par  East. 

Better  care 

The  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home  lo- 
cated at  Grand  Island  has  recently  expanded 
iU  facilities.  The  new  100-bed  structure  Is 
the  result  of  an  active  federal-state  partner- 
ship In  providing  better  facilities  and  care 
for  veterans. 

The  new  Nursing  Care  Building  cost  $18 
million,  with  $745,000  comprised  of  federal 
funds.  Nebraska's  application  for  funds  un- 
der the  new  program  was  one  of  the  flrsi 
four  to  be  approved. 

As  the  dedication  speaker.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  future  Is  a  bit  brighter  for  a  veteran 
when  he  can  depend  on  the  security  that 
adequate  care  and  facilities  provide.  Many 
World  War  II  veterans  are  now  approaching 
the  age  where  extended  medical  care  Is  com- 
monly needed,  and  this  must  be  furnished. 

NEW    COMMITTEE    ASSIGNMENT 

The  new  Congress  )>rought  a  new  respon- 
sibility, and  privilege,  to  my  Job  as  Con- 
gressman. A  position  on  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  was  given  to  me  In  addi- 
tion to  reassignment  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Because  of  my  Interest  In  Veterans  legis- 
lation and  facilities,  such  as  the  Lincoln 
Veterans  Hospital.  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
serving  In  this  new  capacity. 

As  this  new  session  begins.  I  encourage 
you  to  commxjnlcate  with  me  whenever  the 
need  arises. 

A  representative  democracy  Is  only  strong 
when  citizens  know  that  they  are  being  rep- 
resented. I  am  sincerely  trying  to  reflect  your 
views  as  your  Congressman,  and  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  you  make  my  Job  more 
meaningful. 

WRITE,    PHONE,    WIRE 

Washington.  DC.  office:  1531  Longworth 
H.OB..  Phone  202-225-4806. 

Uncoln,  Nebraska  office:  120  North  12th 
Street.   Phone  402-432-8541. 

Norfolk,  Nebraska  office:  Post  Office  Build- 
ing: 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1969 
Mr.     STEIGER     of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  report  to 
my  constituents : 

Washington  Newsixtter 
(By  William  A.  Steicer.  Member  of  Congress! 
January  21,  1969. 
a  mew  pbesioent  and  a  new  congbess 
Dear  Fbiend:  1969  begins  with  the  advent 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  start  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

It  la  an  honor  for  me  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity again  to  represent  the  Sixth  District  in 
the    House    of    Representatives.    The    trust 


placed  In  me  earrle*  wltb  It  a  very  great  re- 
sponsibility to  work  on  your  behalf  and  to 
do  the  best  I  can  In  working  toward  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  we  face  as  a  people. 

While  the  new  Administration  assumed  of- 
fice only  yesterday,  work  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  to  select  Executive  agency  per- 
sonnel and  to  prepare  President  Nixon's  pro- 
grams. The  selection  of  Wisconsin's  Melvin 
Laird  as  Secretary  of  Defense  ranks  as  a  high- 
light of  the  appointments  thus  far;  we  can 
be  proud  of  this  designation  of  world-wide 
responsibilities  to  our  uniquely  able  neigh- 
bor from  the  Seventh  District. 

The  events  yesterday — the  Inaugural  cere- 
mony and  address — the  parade  which  fea- 
tured the  Lowell  P.  Goodrich  Sr.  High  School 
Band  of  Pond  du  Lac — the  Inaugural  ball  In 
the  evening — were  each  of  them  Impressive. 
They  set  the  necessary  stage  and  theme  for 
the  enormous  work  to  be  done  by  all  of  us, 
the  work  that  can  be  accomplished  if  we 
make  a  commitment  to  go  "Forward 
Together." 

COMMISSION   NAMES   17   FOR  ACADEMY  APPOINT- 
MENTS 

The  sixth  District  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Appointments  this  month  an- 
nounced their  selections  for  the  U.S.  Service 
Academies  for  the  classes  entering  June  1969. 

The  Commission  selected  nine  district  stu- 
dents as  principal  nominees  to  fill  the  dis- 
trict's vacancies  at  the  academies.  Three  of 
the  students  were  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  two  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  one  to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
three  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  12  member  Commission  which  I  ap- 
pointed In  1967  and  which  has  been  reap- 
pointed this  year,  selected  nine  nominees 
and  eight  alternates  from  more  than  35  ap- 
plicants who  competed  on  the  basis  of  grades, 
activities,  leadership  potential  and  fitness. 
The  Commission  members  spent  a  good  deal 
of  voluntary  Ume  and  effort  on  these  selec- 
tions, and  I  am  grateful  for  their  hard  work. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are: 

Dr.  Bernard  S.  Adams,  Rtpon;  Mrs.  Ter- 
rence  De  Block,  Mequon:  Prank  M.  Kennedy, 
Cedarburg:  Harry  H.  Kind,  Menasba;  John 
C.  Miller,  Berlin;  Mrs.  Carlton  O.  Rogge, 
Fond  du  Lac;  George  M.  Schlckert.  Jr.,  West 
Bend;  Donald  J.  Stelnfort.  Oshkosh;  Wilfrid 
Turba,  Elkhart  Lake;  Gaylord  Unbehaun, 
Brllllon;  Tim  Werner,  Oostburg;  and  Bernard 
C.  Zlegler,  West  Bend. 

Their  nominees  are  as  follows. 

Air  Force   Academy 
Colorado  Springs    (one  vacancy). 
Principal   Nominee:    Karl    A.   Splegelberg, 
Neenah  High  School  (son  of  Mr.  it  liis.  Arlln 

C.  Splegelberg.  216  Elm  St..  Neenah). 

First  Altemtte:  Steven  C.  Soerens.  Oost- 
burg High  School  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton 

D.  Soerens,  Hlngham). 

Second  Alternate:  Richard  P.  Galloway,  Jr., 
St.  BiCary  High  School,  Menasha  (son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Galloway,  650  Lake  Crest 
Drive.  Menasha ) . 

U.S.    Naval    Academy 

Annapolis  (three  vacancies). 

Principal  Nominee:  Patrick  E.  Linton,  Osh- 
kosh High  School  (son  of  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley 
Unton,  1035  Oak  St.,  Oshkosh). 

Principal  Nominee:  Bruce  M.  Wentzel, 
Omro  High  School  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 

E.  Wentzel.  Route  2,  Omro) . 

Principal  Nominee:  Rolan  C.  Rohde,  Rlpon 
Senior  High  Sch.  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
L.  Rohde,  Route  2,  Rlpon) . 

Alternates:  Kevin  M.  Fallon,  West  Bend 
High  School  (son  of  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Fallon.  5803  Highway  Z,  West  Bend) ;  Michael 
Allen  Dlmick,  Cedarburg  High  School  (son  of 
Mr.  *  Mra.  Russell  A.  Dlmick,  706  Western 
Ave..  Cedarburg):  and  Patrick  R.  Lederer, 
Grafton  High  School  (son  of  Mr.  *  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Lederer,  1618  2nd  Ave..  Grafton) . 
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U.S.  Military  Academy 

West  Point  (two  vacancies) . 

Principal  Nominee:  James  F.  De  Broux,  Port 
Washington  High  School  (son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norbert  De  Broux,  424  N.  Franklin 
Street,  Port  Washington) . 

Principal  Nominee:  Stephen  J.  Flood. 
Campion  Jesuit  High  School  (son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  E.  Flood,  395  Maple  Avenue,  Pond 
du  Lac). 

Alternates:  Roy  A.  Duxstad,  Oshkosh  High 
School  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Duxstad, 
1221  E^astman  St.,  Oshkosh) ;  James  A.  Brust, 
Marquette  University  High  Sch.  (son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Brust,  Route  1,  Sllnger);  and 
Jeffrey  W.  Towner,  freshman  at  Rlpon  College 
(son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Towner,  145 
Dalevlew  Dr.,  Plymouth). 

Merchant    Marine    Academy 

Kings  Point,  N.Y.   (three  noTninationx) . 

Berry  E.  Joas,  Omro  High  School  (son  of 
Mr.  Richard  Joas,  Route  1,  Winneconne) . 

Peter  F.  Lee,  Oshkosh  High  School  (son  of 
Mrs.  June  F.  Lee,  937  Evans  St.,  Oshkosh). 

James  M.  Blrschbach,  Fond  du  Lac  Branch 
Campus  of  WSU-O  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Melvin  A.  Blrschbach,  189  Amory  Street,  Pond 
du  Lac) . 

All  principals  and  alternates  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  selection  through  stiff 
competition,  and  I  know  those  finally  chosen 
will  represent  our  Sixth  District  well  at  the 
academies. 

"rr'S    YOUR    WORLD,"    CONSERVATION     YEARBOOK 
AVAILABLE 

The  latest  Conservation  Yearbook,  "It's 
Your  World,"  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  has  been  made  available 
for  $2.00  per  copy.  Persons  interested  in  pur- 
chasing the  book  should  send  a  check  or 
money  order  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  This  volume 
is  one  of  a  series  of  yearbooks  which  the  In- 
terior Department  has  published. 

THREE    FROM    WISCONSIN    LISTED   AMONG    10 
OUTSTANDING    BY    U.S.    JAYCEES 

I  was  overwhelmed  to  receive  an  award  last 
week  as  one  of  the  ten  outstanding  young 
men  In  America.  This  award  belongs  not  to 
me  alone  but  to  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict and  to  the  many  who  have  helped  me 
during  my  first  term  in  Congress  and  in  my 
three  terms  in  the  Wlsc6nsln  legislature. 
While  my  thanks  go  to  the  U.S.  Jaycees, 
appreciation  for  this  award  must  also  go  to 
my  wife,  Janie,  and  to  my  parents,  and  the 
teachers  and  adults  in  Wisconsin  who  have 
long  been  working  with  youth  activities,  par- 
ticularly at  Oshkosh  High  School. 

Also  named  to  the  national  list  of  ten  were 
Bart  Starr,  35-year-old  quarterback  of  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,  and  Wesley  D.  Pavalon, 
35-year-old  founder  of  the  nationwide  Career 
Academy  training  schools,  and  the  head  of 
the  group  which  brought  the  Bucks  basket- 
ball team  to  Milwaukee. 

The  seven  other  winners  of  this  year's 
TOYM  award  are:  Robert  J.  Acosta,  29, 
Chatsworth,  California,  blind  teacher  and 
founder  of  organizations  for  blind  teachers 
and  students;  James  F.  Hoge,  Jr..  33,  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times;  Navy  Chaplain  Raymond  W.  John- 
son, 34,  Pensacola.  Florida,  a  Silver  Star 
Medal  winner;  James  R.  Jones,  29,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  a  lawyer  and  advisor  to  President 
Johnson;  tennis  star  Lt.  Arthur  R.  Ashe,  Jr., 
25,  Richmond,  Virginia:  four  minute  miler 
James  R.  Ryun,  21.  Wichita,  Kansas;  and 
Sam  Wyly.  34.  Dallas,  Texas,  president  of  the 
University  Computing  Company. 

WHERE  YOU  CAN  REACH   ME 

This  month  my  Washington  staff  and  I 
moved  to  a  new  and  larger  office  In  the  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building.  Please  note  the 
change  below. 

In   Washington:    Boom   1025,  Longwortb 
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House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20515    (phone   202—225-2476). 

In  Oshkosh:  Room  201,  Post  Office  Build- 
ing,  Oshkosh   54901    (phone   231-6333). 

In  Fond  du  Lac:  Room  205,  Post  Office 
Building,  Fond  du  Lac  54935  (phone  922- 
1180). 

In  .Sheboygan:  Room  205,  Post  Office 
Building,  Sheboygan  53081  (phone  452- 
3313). 

STEPS     TAKEN    TO    REMOVE    POLITICS    FROM    POST 
OFFICE   JOBS 

Since  the  start  of  this  new  Congress,  I  have 
moved  to  Implement  my  proposal  to  remove 
political  Influence  over  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers. 

You  may  recall  the  first  bill  I  Introduced 
In  1967  was  to  take  politics  out  of  the  Post 
Office,  I  have  re-introduced  this  legislation 
(H.R.  1369)  In  the  91st  Congress,  and  will 
push  for  action  by  the  House. 

Traditionally  postmaster  and  rural  car- 
rier appointments  are  made  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Member  of  Congress  whose 
party  controls  the  White  House. 

With  the  new  President  being  a  Republi- 
can, I  am  now  called  upon  to  make  recom- 
mendations In  the  Sixth  District  when  a 
postal  vacancy  occurs.  However,  since  I  .im 
making  every  effort  to  remove  from  party 
politics  all  appointments  of  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers  In  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  win  make  no  recommendations. 

To  gain  agreement  from  those  most  Im- 
mediately affected,  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Republican  executive  board 
In  the  Sixth  District.  They  have  endorsed 
my  plan  to  assure  nonpartisan  appointments 
to  the  postal  service  In  our  district.  Appoint- 
ments win  be  based  on  merit  determined 
through  a  U.S.  Civil  Service  examination 
rather  than  on  political  party  Influence. 

In  all  cases  where  my  recommendation 
may  be  sought  during  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, I  will  request  that  vacancies  In  these 
positions  be  filled  by  the  top-ranking  ap- 
pllcsmt  on  a  list  of  those  qualified  and  eligi- 
ble after  an  open,  competitive  examination. 
Best  regards. 

William  A.  Steiger, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PROGRESS  OF  GRAPHICS  INDUSTRY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
graphics  industry  is  today  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  has  become  an  indispensable  tool 
to  both  heavy  and  light  industry,  to 
large  and  small  businesses,  to  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  service  companies.  Al- 
most every  facet  of  business  today 
utilizes,  in  some  form,  graphic  design 
services. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  BJB  Graphics.  Inc..  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  leading  graphic  design  studios  in 
the  country.  This  firm  has  established  it- 
self both  as  a  leader  and  a  strong  voice 
for  its  industry.  It  has  concerned  itself 
not  only  with  its  own  corporate  growth, 
but  the  healthy  growth  and  stability  of 
the  graphics  field  in  general.  It  continues 
to  strive  for  the  highest  ethical  practices, 
new  job  opportunities  for  those  who  wish 
to  enter  the  field,  and  new  and  modem 
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Simply  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  Every  day 
decisions  are  made  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ti  nment  which  affect  these  young  people. 
Yet.  their  voices  are  not  heard  and  their 
vctes  are  not  cast  in  the  elections  which 
determine  who  shall  make  policy  in  this 
Republic  of  ours.  It  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  not  only  is  this  unjust  but  also  that 
many  of  those  between  18  and  21  are  no 
longer  willing  to  abide  this  situation. 
When  decisions  are  made  to  go  to  war. 
yjung  men  between  18  and  21  are  per- 
sonally affected  by  them.  In  itself  this  is 
no  ironclad  reason  for  extending  the 
franchise  to  young  people,  but.  given 
their  self-interest  in  such  decisions,  it  is 
a  telling  argument  favoring  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  electorate. 

There  are  other  and  even  better  rea- 
sons why  the  vote  should  be  accorded 
them  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  once 
pointed  out  that  the  prerequisites  for 
voting— intelligent  voting— include  "the 
abjlitiejjto  choose,  to  separate  promise 
from  performance,  to  evaluate  on  the 
basis  of  fact." 

Given  the  knowledge  most  young 
adults  posses,  given  their  ever  increasing 
levels  of  education,  given  their  access  to 
more  and  more  information  through  the 
various  media  of  communication,  given — 
as  this  past  presidential  campaign  dem- 
onstrated— their  willingness  and  eager- 
ness to  work  hard,  long  hours  for  political 
candidates,  given  their  insight  into 
major  political  issues  of  the  day.  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  they 
do  indeed  possess  an  adequate  •ability 
to  choose,  to  separate  promise  from  per- 
formance, to  evaluate  on  the  basis  of 
fact."  This  can  never  be  verified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  doubter,  nor  can 
it  be  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
believer.  But.  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence— and  I  mean  here  studies  by  edu- 
cators and  doctors— suggest  that  young 
adults  today  do  possess  a  sophistication 
and  intelligence  superior  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents at  the  same  age. 

Those  who  favor  a  lower  voting  age 
realize  full  well  that  the  tradition  of  21  is 
difficult  to  overcome.  Yet.  that  tradition 
is  in  no  way  the  result  of  ratiocination. 
There  is  nothing  logical  in  it.  It  is  merely 
the  product  of  medieval  and  legal  cus- 
tom. That  is  why  21  has  been  considered 
the  age  of  maturity.  But  we  are  a  long 
way  from  the  days  of  knighthood,  and 
custom  must  give  way  to  reason — as 
President  Johnson  said  in  his  voting  age 
message  of  last  year — when  reality  fa- 
vors reason. 

Today,  physical  and  mental  maturity 
is  achieved  by  age  18.  If  this  were  not  so, 
then  many  privileges  and  obligations  ac- 
corded persons  18  to  21  would  be  denied 
them.  The  privilege  of  marriage,  for  ex- 
ample; or  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes;  or 
the  obligation  to  be  tried  in  adult  crimi- 
nal court.  In  many  States  persons  over  18 
are  permitted  to  own  and  carry  firearms. 
In  many  ways  we  treat  them  as  adults 
and  expect  them  to  act  as  adults,  but 
when  it  comes  to  voting  we  treat  them  as 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  imlformly  begin 
treating  them  as  adults  and.  I  daresay. 
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they  will  acquit  themselves  as  well  or 
better  than  older  adults  in  the  voting 
booth.  They  will  bring  pep  and  energy  to 
our  electoral  politics  and  they  will  pro- 
vide a  needed  balance  In  the  electorate. 
In  introducing  this  proposal  I  am  hope- 
ful that  action  will  be  taken  by  the  91st 
Congress  to  lower  the  voting  age. 


February  5,  1969 
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HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NCBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
first  lei-m  as  Congressman  from  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska.  I  pe- 
riodically communicate  with  my  con- 
stituents by  a  newsletter.  I  found  this 
particularly  lielpful  in  explaining  the 
reasons  for  various  actions  on  Capitol 
Hill,  as  well  as  providing  an  opportunity 
for  comment  on  district  affairs. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  new  Congress- 
men who  are  considering  the  use  of  a 
newsletter,  and  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  insert  a  copy  of  my  first 
progress  report  of  the  91st  Congress  in 
the  Record : 

Prockess  Repo«t  Phom  Washington 
To  Nebraska's  First  District 
I  Prom  Congressman  Robert  V.  Dennet) 
Dear  Priend:    Washington   has   again  be- 
come a  center  of  activity.  Congress  was  ad- 
journed before  the  election  in  November  last 
year,   and  since   that   election,   the   reins  of 
leadership    have    been    transferring    to    the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Now  we  have  a  new  President  and  many 
newcomers  in  the  Congress.  Fresh  ideas  and 
novel  npproiiches  promise  to  make  this  Con- 
gress interesting  and.  I  hope,  a  contributing 
force  to  a  re- united  nation. 

Indicative  of  the  new  leadership  In  Wash- 
ington Is  President  Nixon's  Cabinet  where 
Nebraska  and  the  fanner  Is  ably  represented. 
President  Nixon  appointed  as  the  17th  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  prominent  educator 
and  administrator  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District.  Clifford  Hardin,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Secretary  Hardin  Is  the  fourth  Nebraskan 
to  hold  a  cabinet  post.  Preceding  him  as 
Agriculture  Secretary  was  J.  Sterling  Morton. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  was  Secretary  of 
State  and.  more  recently.  Fred  Seaton  of 
Hastings  was  Secretary  of  Interior. 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  visited  Capi- 
tol Hill  several  times  since  his  election  as 
the  37lh  President  to  meet  with  leaders  of 
the  Legislative  Branch.  Problems  facing  our 
nation  and  world  and  the  approach  to  be 
taken  by  the  91st  Congress  and  the  Nixon 
Administration  In  solving  them  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Priority  topics  demanding  revision  and 
review  are: 

1.  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 

2.  Agriculture  Programs  and  Policies. 

3.  Welfare  Programs. 

4.  Foreign  Aid  Commitments. 

5.  Block  Grants  and  Revenue  Sharing. 

6.  Military  Draft  System. 

VKTSKAMS 

Honored 
December  7.  1941.  will  always  remind  Amer- 
icans  of    the   J*p*neae   surprise   attack   on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Nebraska  members  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association  met  on  Decem- 


ber 7.  1988.  to  memorlaUze  the  occasion  in 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

Speaking  before  that  group,  I  stressed  the 
Importance  of  a  cooperative  defense  system 
In  Asia  utilizing  the  "free  nations"  In  that 
area  with  cooperation  from  the  United 
States. 

President  Richard  Nixon  advocated  "bufTcr 
pacts"  for  that  disturbed  area  during  the 
1968  campaign.  The  diplomacy  of  the  next 
few  years  must  pro^■lde  for  a  flexible  re- 
sponse to  communist  activity,  no  matter 
what  name  Is  put  to  the  plan.  We  must  put 
the  burdens  of  old  suspicions  and  animosi- 
ties behind  us  to  provide  a  changing  leader- 
ship in  the  Par  East. 

Better  care 

The  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home  lo- 
cated at  Grand  Island  has  recently  expanded 
Its  facilities.  The  new  100-bed  structure  Is 
the  result  of  an  active  federal-state  partner- 
ship In  providing  better  facilities  and  care 
for  veterans. 

The  new  Nursing  Care  Building  cost  »1  8 
million,  with  •745.000  comprised  of  federal 
funds.  Nebraska's  application  for  funds  un- 
der the  new  program  was  one  of  the  first 
four  to  be  approved. 

As  the  dedication  speaker,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  future  Is  a  bit  brighter  for  a  veteran 
when  he  can  depend  on  the  security  that 
adequate  care  and  facilities  provide.  Many 
World  War  II  veterans  are  now  approaching 
the  age  where  extended  medical  care  Is  com- 
monly needed,  and  this  must  be  furnished. 

NEW   committee    ASSIGNMENT 

The  new  Congress  brought  a  new  respon- 
sibility, and  privilege,  to  my  Job  as  Con- 
gressman. A  position  on  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  was  given  to  me  In  addi- 
tion to  reassignment  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Because  of  my  Interest  In  Veterans  legis- 
lation and  facilities,  such  as  the  Lincoln 
Veterans  Hospital.  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
serving  in  this  new  capacity. 

As  this  new  session  begins.  I  encourage 
you  to  communicate  with  me  whenever  the 
need  arises. 

A  representative  democracy  Is  only  strong 
when  citizens  know  that  they  are  being  rep- 
resented. I  nm  sincerely  trying  to  reflect  your 
views  as  your  Congressman,  and  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  you  make  my  Job  more 
meaningful. 

WRITE,    PMONE,    wire 

Washington.  D.C.  office:  1531  Longworth 
HOB.,  Phone  202-225-4806. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  office:  120  North  12th 
Street.  Phone  402-432-8541. 

Norfolk.  Nebraska  office:  Post  Office  Build- 
ing: 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  report  to 
my  constituents'. 

Washington  Newsletter 
(By  William  a.  Steicer.  Member  of  Congress! 
January  21,  1969. 

A   NrW    president   AMD   A   NEW   CONCRESa 

Dbar  Friend:  1969  begins  with  the  advent 
of  the  Nlzon  Administration  and  the  start  o( 
the  91st  Congress. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity again  to  represent  the  Sixth  District  In 
the    House    of    Representatives.    The    trust 
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placed  in  me  carries  with  It  a  very  great  re- 
sponsibility to  work  on  your  behalf  and  to 
do  the  best  I  can  In  working  toward  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  we  face  as  a  people. 

While  the  new  Administration  assamed  of- 
fice only  yesterday,  work  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  to  select  Executive  agency  p>er- 
sonnel  and  to  prepare  President  Nixon's  pro- 
grams. The  selection  of  Wisconsin's  Melvln 
Laird  as  Secretary  of  Defense  ranks  as  a  high- 
light of  the  appointments  thus  far;  we  can 
be  proud  of  this  designation  of  world-wide 
responsibilities  to  our  uniquely  able  neigh- 
bor from  the  Seventh  District. 

The  events  yesterday — the  Inaugural  cere- 
mony and  address — the  parade  which  fea- 
tured the  Lowell  P.  Goodrich  Sr.  High  School 
Band  of  Pond  du  Lac — the  Inaugural  ball  In 
the  evening — were  each  of  them  Impressive. 
They  set  the  necessary  stage  and  theme  for 
the  enormous  work  to  be  done  by  all  of  tis. 
the  work  that  can  be  accomplished  if  we 
make  a  commitment  to  go  "Forward 
Together." 

commission  names  it  for  academt  appoint- 
ments 

The  Sixth  District  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Appointments  this  month  an- 
nounced their  selections  for  the  U.S.  Service 
Academies  for  the  classes  entering  June  1969. 

The  CommtsBlon  selected  nine  district  stu- 
dents as  principal  nominees  to  fill  the  dis- 
trict's vacancies  at  the  academies.  Three  of 
the  students  were  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  two  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  one  to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
three  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  12  member  Commission  which  I  ap- 
pointed In  1987  and  which  has  been  reap- 
pointed this  year,  selected  nine  nominees 
and  eight  alternates  from  more  than  35  ap- 
plicants who  competed  on  the  basis  of  grades, 
activities,  leadership  potential  and  fitness. 
The  Commission  members  spent  a  good  deal 
of  voluntary  time  and  effort  on  these  selec- 
tions, and  I  am  grateful  for  their  hard  work. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are: 

Dr.  Bernard  S.  Adams,  Rlpon:  Mrs.  Ter- 
rence  De  Block,  Mequon;  Prank  M.  Kennedy, 
Cedarburg;  Harry  H.  Kind,  Menasha;  John 
C.  Miller,  Berlin:  Mrs.  Carlton  O.  Rogge, 
Pond  du  Lac;  George  M.  Schlckert,  Jr.,  West 
Bend:  Donald  J.  Stelnfort,  Oshkoeh;  Wilfrid 
Turba.  Elkhart  Lake;  Gaylord  Unbehaun, 
BrtlUon;  Tim  Werner,  Oostburg;  and  Bernard 
C.  Zlegler,  West  Bend. 

Their  nominees  are  as  follows. 

Air  Force  Academy 

Colorado   Springs    (one  vacancy). 
PriTictpal   Nominee:   Karl    A.    Spiegelberg, 
NeenAb  High  School  (son  of  Mr.  ti  Mrs.  Arlln 

C.  Spiegelberg,  216  Elm  St.,  Neenah). 

First  Alternate:  Steven  C.  Soerens,  Oost- 
burg High  School  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton 

D.  Soerens,  Hlngham ) . 

Second  Alternate:  Richard  P.  Galloway,  Jr., 
St.  Mary  High  School,  Menasha  (son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Galloway,  650  Lake  Crest 
Drive.  Menasha). 

U.S.    Naval    Academg 

Annapolis  (three  vacancies). 

PrtnctpoJ  Nominee:  Patrick  E.  Linton.  Osh- 
koeh High  School  (son  of  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley 
Unton.  1035  Oak  St..  Oshkosh). 

Principal  Nominee:  Bruce  M.  Wentzel. 
Omro  High  School  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 

E.  Wentzel.  Route  2,  Omro). 

Principal  Nominee:  Rolan  C.  Rohde,  Rlpon 
Senior  High  Sch.  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
L.  Rohde.  Route  2.  Rlpon) . 

Alternates:  Kevin  M.  Fallon,  West  Bend 
High  School  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Fallon.  5803  Highway  Z.  West  Bend) ;  Michael 
Allen  Dimlck.  Cedarburg  High  School  (son  of 
Bitr.  Jk  tin.  Russell  A.  Dimlck,  706  Western 
Are..  Cedarburg);  and  Patrick  R.  Lederer, 
Grafton  High  School  (son  of  Mr.  A  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Lederer,  1818  2nd  Ave.,  Grafton). 
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U.S.  Milit4iry  Academy 

West  Point  (two  vacancies) . 

Principal  Nominee:  James  P.  De  Broux.  Port 
Washington  High  School  (son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norbert  De  Broux,  424  N.  Franklin 
Street,  Port  Washington) . 

Prtnctpol  Nominee:  Stephen  J.  Flood, 
Campion  Jesuit  High  School  (son  of  Dr.  and 
Iifrs.  James  E.  Flood,  395  Maple  Avenue,  Fond 
du  Lac). 

Alternates:  Roy  A.  Duxstad,  Oshkosh  High 
School  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Duxstad, 
1221  Elastman  St.,  Oshkosh):  James  A.  Brust, 
Marquette  University  High  Sch,  (son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Brust,  Route  1.  Sllnger);  and 
Jeffrey  W.  Towner,  freshman  at  Ripen  College 
(son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Towner,  145 
Dalevlew  Dr.,  Plymouth). 

Merchant    Marine    Academy 

Kings  Point,  N.Y.    {three  nominationx) . 

Berry  E.  Joas.  Omro  High  School  (son  of 
Mr.  Richard  Joas,  Route  1.  Wlnneconne). 

Peter  P.  Lee,  Oshkosh  High  School  (son  of 
Mrs.  June  F.  Lee,  937  Evans  St..  Oshkosh). 

James  M.  Birschbach,  Fond  du  Lac  Branch 
Campus  of  WSU-O  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Melvln  A.  Birschbach,  189  Amory  Street,  Fond 
du  Lac). 

All  principals  and  alternates  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  selection  through  stiff 
competition,  and  I  know  those  finally  chosen 
will  represent  our  Sixth  District  well  at  the 
academies. 

"IT'S  yotm  world,"  conservation   yearbook 

AVAILABLE 

The  latest  Conservation  Yearbook,  "It's 
■your  World,"  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  has  been  made  available 
for  $2.00  per  copy.  Persons  interested  In  pur- 
chasing the  book  should  send  a  check  6r 
money  order  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  This  volume 
Is  one  of  a  series  of  yearbooks  which  the  In- 
terior Department  has  published. 

THREE    FROM    WISCONSIN    LISTED   AMONG    10 
OT7TSTANDINC    BY    XJ.S.    JAYCEES 

I  was  overwhelmed  to  receive  an  award  last 
week  as  one  of  the  ten  outstanding  young 
men  in  America.  This  award  belongs  not  to 
me  alone  but  to  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict and  to  the  many  who  have  helped  me 
during  my  first  term  in  Congress  and  In  my 
three  terms  In  the  Wisconsin  legislature. 
While  my  thanks  go  to  the  U.S.  Jaycees, 
appreciation  for  this  award  must  also  go  to 
my  wife,  Janie,  and  to  my  parents,  and  the 
teachers  and  adults  in  Wisconsin  who  have 
long  been  working  with  youth  activities,  par- 
ticularly at  Oshkosh  High  School. 

Also  named  to  the  national  list  of  ten  were 
Bart  Starr,  35-year-old  quarterback  of  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,  and  Wesley  D.  Pavalon, 
35-year-old  founder  of  the  nationwide  Career 
Academy  training  schools,  and  the  head  of 
the  group  which  brought  the  Bucks  basket- 
ball team  to  Milwaukee. 

The  seven  other  winners  of  this  year's 
TOYM  award  are:  Robert  J.  Acosta,  29, 
Chatsworth,  California,  blind  teacher  and 
founder  of  organizations  for  blind  teachers 
and  students;  James  P.  Hoge,  Jr..  33.  of  Chi- 
cago. Illinois,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times;  Navy  Chaplain  Raymond  W.  John- 
son. 34.  Pensacola.  Florida,  a  Silver  Star 
Medal  winner;  James  R.  Jones.  29.  Muskogee. 
Oklahoma,  a  lawyer  and  advisor  to  President 
Johnson;  tennis  star  Lt.  Arthur  R.  Ashe,  Jr., 
25,  Richmond.  Virginia;  four  minute  miler 
James  R.  Ryun.  21,  Wichita.  Kansas;  and 
Sam  Wyly,  34,  Dallas.  Texas,  president  of  the 
University  Computing  Company. 

WHKRC  YOTT  CAN  REACH  ME 

This  month  my  Washington  staff  and  I 
moved  to  a  new  and  larger  office  in  the  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building.  Please  note  the 
change  below. 

In    Washington:    Room    1035,   Longworth 
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House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20515    (phone  202—225-2476). 

In  Oshkosh:  Room  201,  Post  Office  Build- 
ing.  Oshkosh   54901    (phone   231-6333). 

In  Pond  du  Lac:  Room  205.  Post  Office 
Building,  Pond  du  Lac  5493S  (phone  922- 
1180). 

In  Sheboygan:  Room  205.  Post  Office 
Building,  Sheboygan  53081  (phone  452- 
3313). 

STEPS     TAKEN    TO    REMOVE    POLITICS    FROM    POST 
OFFICE   JOBS 

Since  the  start  of  this  new  Congress.  I  have 
moved  to  implement  my  proposal  to  remove 
poiltlc.ll  influence  over  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers. 

You  may  recall  the  first  bill  I  Introduced 
In  1967  was  to  take  politics  out  of  the  Post 
Office.  I  have  re-introduced  this  legislation 
(H.R.  1369)  In  the  91st  Congress,  and  will 
push  for  action  by  the  House. 

Traditionally  postmaster  and  rural  car- 
rier appointments  are  made  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Member  of  Congress  whose 
party  controls  the  White  House. 

With  the  new  President  being  a  Repvibli- 
can,  I  am  now  called  upon  to  make  recom- 
mendations In  the  Sixth  District  when  .a 
postal  vacancy  occurs.  However,  since  I  am 
making  every  effort  to  remove  from  party 
politics  all  appointments  of  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  will  make  no  recommendations. 

To  gain  agreement  from  those  most  im- 
mediately affected,  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Republican  executive  board 
in  the  Sixth  District.  They  have  endorsed 
my  plan  to  assure  nonpartisan  appointments 
to  the  postal  service  in  our  district.  Appoint- 
ments will  be  based  on  merit  determined 
through  a  U.S.  Civil  Service  examination 
rather  than  on  political  party  influence. 

In  all  cases  where  my  recommendation 
may  be  sought  during  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, I  will  request  that  vacancies  in  these 
positions  be  filled  by  the  top-ranking  ap- 
plicant on  a  list  of  those  qualified  and  eligi- 
ble after  an  open,  competitive  examination. 
Best  regards. 

William  A.  Steiger, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PROGRESS  OF  GRAPHICS  INDUSTRY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
graphics  industry  is  today  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  has  become  an  indispensable  tool 
to  both  heavy  and  light  industry,  to 
large  and  small  businesses,  to  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  service  companies.  Al- 
most every  facet  of  business  today 
utilizes,  in  some  form,  graphic  design 
services. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  BJB  Graphics,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  leading  graphic  design  studios  in 
the  coimtry.  ITiis  firm  has  established  it- 
self both  as  a  leader  and  a  strong  voice 
for  its  industry.  It  has  concerned  itself 
not  only  with  its  own  corporate  growth, 
but  the  healthy  growth  and  stability  of 
the  graphics  field  in  general.  It  continues 
to  strive  for  the  highest  ethical  practices, 
new  job  opportunities  for  those  who  wish 
to  enter  the  field,  and  new  and  modem 
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Ideas  and  innovations  that  can  benefit 
industry. 

BJB  Graphics,  Inc.,  Is  a  product  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  a 
credit  to  this  system  and,  hopefully,  will 
serve  as  an  example  for  other  firms  to 
follow.  Founded  In  1951  by  Irving  Binder. 
Robert  BoUin,  and  Harold  Just,  its  only 
assets  were  the  talents  of  its  three  princi- 
pals and  their  conAdence  in  themselves 
and  their  industry. 

Today.  BJB  Graphics  creates  and  exe- 
cutes sales  promotion  literature,  cata- 
logs, direct  mall  campaigns,  audio- 
visual slide  presentations,  brochures, 
packaging  designs,  exhibits,  displays,  and 
other  sales  and  promotional  materials 
for  many  of  the  world's  most  prominent 
companies.  It  recently  became  one  of  the 
first  publicly  held  graphic  studios  in  the 
country,  setting  still  another  example 
for  companies  in  its  field  to  follow. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  graphics  field  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  prosper  in  the  years 
ahead.  Tor,  surely,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  itSHt  accurate  barometers  of  our 
economy.  Its  growth  can  only  insure  the 
continued  growth  of  all  industries,  both 
large  and  small.  In  this  country. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  January  28.  I  joined  in  introducing 
for  consideration  by  the  House,  House 
Joint  Resolution  317 — a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  oi  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  events  of  this  past  year  have  un- 
derscored the  need  for  electoral  reform 
and  made  it  clear  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  time  for  election  reform  is 
here.  As  the  Nation  watched  presidential 
returns  pour  in  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  1968,  the  possibilities  of  what  could 
happen  and  the  realities  of  some  things 
that  did  happen  were  staggering.  As  the 
minutes  ticked  by,  and  the  vote  tally 
boards  clicked  on,  the  Nation  watched 
in  amazement  as  news  commentators 
listed  all  the  bizarre  possibilities.  A  Pres- 
ident could  have  been  elected  who  re- 
ceived fewer  popular  votes  than  his 
major  opponent.  The  outcome  of  tlie  en- 
tire election  could  have  been  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  that 
case  each  State  would  have  had  only  one 
vote  and  a  majority  of  26  votes  would 
have  been  necessary  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent— thus  opening  up  a  Pandoras  box 
of  possible  deadlocked  State  delegations 
and  third-party  bargaining  power.  The 
vote  in  the  House  could  not  have  taken 
place  until  at  least  January  6  which 
would  have  left  the  Nation  and  the  world 
in  an  extended  period  of  uncertainty.  If 
the  election  went  to  the  House,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  Senate  to  have 
chosen  a  Vice  President  from  a  differ- 
ent party  than  that  of  the  President 
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chosen  by  the  House.  Although  none  of 
these  possibilities  became  realities,  they 
were  imminent  enough  to  make  the  need 
for  reform  clear. 

All  over  the  Nation  votes  cast  were  dis- 
counted because  only  those  cast  for  the 
candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the 
votes  in  a  State  are  effective  under  our 
present  "winner  take  all"  system  of  cast- 
ing electoral  votes  of  the  several  States 
in  the  electoral  college. 

All  over  the  Nation  people  thought 
they  were  voting  for  the  candidate  of 
one  of  the  national  parties.  They  were 
not.  They  were  voting  for  a  slate  of 
electors  whose  names  were  usually  not 
even  on  the  ballot.  Under  the  present 
system  there  is  no  constitutional  require- 
ment that  these  electors  vote  for  the 
same  candidate  that  the  voters  did.  The 
"faithless  elector"  from  North  Carolina 
who  cast  his  vote  for  George  Wallace 
this  year,  despite  the  fact  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  in  his  State  were 
for  Richard  Nixon,  provided  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  how  individual  voters,  and  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  voters  might  be  dis- 
enfranchised under  our  present  system. 

While  there  are  difficulties  inherent  in 
any  of  the  electoral  reform  proposals, 
it  is  clear  that  reform  is  necessary.  Di- 
rect popular  election  offers  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  together  presidential 
electoral  practice  and  the  exp>ectations 
and  good  judgment  of  the  American  vot- 
er. In  order  that  the  electoral  reform  of 
a  direct  presidential  election  may  be 
fully  effectivp,  I  think  that  amendments 
should  be  offered  at  the  proper  time  to 
provide  for  the  contingency  of  State  re- 
quests for  a  recount  of  the  votes  cast.  A 
national  commission  on  the  certification 
of  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
votes  should  be  established.  This  cpm- 
misslon's  functions  should  include  the 
conduct  and  supervision  of  such  re- 
counts. There  might  be  included  a  pro- 
vision that,  in  the  event  of  a  recount  of  a 
State's  votes  where  the  total  number  of 
presidential  votes  cast  in  that  State 
would  not  change  the  outcome  of  a  Pres- 
idential election  as  determined  by  the 
popular  vote  not  contested  by  a  recount, 
the  candidate  clearly  receiving  a  major- 
ity vote  would  be  declared  to  be  the  win- 
ner without  delay  to  await  the  outcome 
of  such  recount. 

These  items  have  troubled  many  per- 
sons who.  like  me.  have  long  sought  a 
workable  alternative  to  the  present  elec- 
toral college  as  a  way  to  permit  maxi- 
mum participation  by  individual  citi- 
zens in  the  election  of  their  President 
and  Vice  President. 


February  5,  1969 


FOR  EXPULSION  WITHOUT 
AMNESTY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  itxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aware  that  the  latest  victim  of  i-adlcal 
.<;tudent  behavior  is  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  pattern  at  Chicago  follows 
the  classic  blueprint  used  by  subversive 


and  anarchist  groups  to  create  campus 
turmoil. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  provided  a 
very  objective  insight  into  the  Chicago 
situation  in  editorial  carried  February 
3  which  commented  very  vigorously  on 
the  policy  that  the  university  would  do 
well  to  adopt.  It  follows: 

Fy)R  Expulsion  WrrHOur  Amnestt 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  a  well 
deeerv-ed  reputation  both  (or  high  academic 
standards  and  for  placing  a  minimum  of 
limitations  on  its  faculties  and  students. 
These  days  the  character  of  the  university 
administration  Is  being  tested  by  a  few  hun- 
dred student  members  of  the  academic 
community. 

Only  university  administrators  can  deter- 
mine how  well  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
withstand  the  current  test.  But  nearly  every 
ndiilt  in  greater  Chicago  and  scores  of  mil- 
lions beyond  our  city  will  have  Ideas  about 
what  the  university  should  do  and  judgment3 
on  what  It  does  do. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  everyone  except  the 
liandful  of  anarchists  who  constitute  the 
hard-core  disrupters  and  who  Identify  with 
them,  success  In  coping  with  the  current 
troubles  means  ending  quickly  the  seizure 
of  administrative  offices — and  on  ternts  dis- 
couraging to  resort  to  disruptive  tactics  at 
other  times  and  places.  Speed  is  necessary 
to  minimize  the  Interference  with  the  vast 
majority  In  the  university  who  want  to  get 
on  with  their  proper  work  now.  Terms  dis- 
couraging to  disruption  are  needed  to  deter 
repetitions  of  outrages. 

Early  In  the  current  seizure,  an  unnamed 
university  official  said.  "If  this  continues, 
we  win  close  the  school  or  seek  court  help." 
The  choice  should  be  an  easy  one:  Seek  court 
help.  Closing  the  school  even  momentarily 
represents  defeat  for  the  Institution  and 
victory  for  the  anarchists  determined  to 
impair  It. 

Many  will  inquire.  "Why  not  call  upon 
either  university  security  men  or  |lf  they  arc 
too  few  to  do  the  job)  city  police  to  remove 
the  squatters  bodily?"  Why  not?  University 
spokesmen  are  not  at  the  moment  answering 
such  questions.  If  they  did.  they  might  ex- 
press anxiety  lest  they  topple  ever  larger 
lilccs  In  the  academic  community  Into  de- 
fiance of  the  administration.  Even  more  like- 
ly, they  might  express  reluctance  to  invoke 
muscle  In  a  conxmunity  which  characteristi- 
cally settles  disagreements  by  appeals  to 
reason  and  evidence. 

The  muscular  disrupters  count  on  this 
reluctance  to  use  muscle.  But  It  Is  high 
time,  on  the  Midway  and  elsewhere,  to  be 
resolute. 

Resolution  might  mean  telephoning  the 
chief  of  police.  But  a  university  Is  not  with- 
out power  over  Its  own.  We  suspect  that  a 
no-nonsense  proclamation  that  disruption 
of  university  processes  means  prompt  expul- 
sion, without  any  expectation  of  amnesty, 
would  spell  success  for  President  Edward 
Levi  and  his  administration.  Chicago  has  a 
selective  admissions  office.  Its  students  have 
brains  and  have  shown  the  capacity  and 
Intention  of  iising  them.  If  the  university 
gives  them  the  message,  they  will  get  the 
message. 

If  any  should  not  get  It.  follow  thru. 
Expel  them,  cease  sheltering  them  from  ar- 
rest, and  let  other  high-ranking  schools  re- 
assert the  well  established  practice  of  not 
admitting  people  Ineligible  to  reenter  the 
school  they  last  attended. 

The  lark  of  a  sit-in  or  even  a  serious 
effort  to  subvert  one's  alma  mater  will  not 
appeal  if  the  price  is  lasting  damage  to  one's 
own  career.  That  price  Is  too  high  for  any 
but  dangerous  fanatics  to  pay.  It  Is  not  too 
high  for  the  University  of  Chicago  and  other 
schools  beleaguered  by  anarchists  to  exact. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  OCE- 
ANIC AND  ATMOSPHERIC  AGENCY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  most  encouraging 
to  note  that  President  Nixon's  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  Is  one  which  asks  for 
an  extension  of  his  authority  to  propose 
Government  reorganization  plans.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  urgency  of  this  re- 
quest in  light  of  the  long  overdue  need 
for  reform  in  the  executive  branch.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  grant  this 
authority  immediately  so  that  the  Pres- 
ident could  get  on  with  his  plans  for 
reorganization.  If  I  may  quote  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  message: 

New  times  call  for  new  ideas  and  fresh 
approaches.  To  meet  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  to  achieve  a  new  level  of 
efficiency,  the  executive  branch  requires 
flexibility  In  ItB  organization. 

The  President  reminded  us  that  since 
1932  Congress  has  recognized  the  need 
of  the  President  to  modernize  the  Fed- 
eral machinery.  Given  the  complexities 
of  the  times,  that  need  is  more  pressing 
now  than  ever  before  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Today  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  one  such  reform  proposal  which  is  di- 
rected at  our  "new  times"  and  which  is 
the  embodiment  of  "new  ideas  and  new 
approaches."  I  am  speaking  of  the  need 
for  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  and  I  would  hope  that  this  will 
receive  high  priority  on  the  President's 
list  of  reform  proposals. 

The  proposal  to  which  I  am  referring 
is  one  of  many  made  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering and  Resoiu-ces  in  a  rep>ort  re- 
leased on  January  11  of  this  year.  As 
you  will  recall,  the  Commission  was  es- 
tablished under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  89-454  known  as  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966.  The  recommendations  of  the 
15-member  Commission  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Julius  A.  Stratton  are  the 
product  of  an  exhaustive  2-year  study. 
The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  are  detailed  in  their  534- 
pwige  report  entitled,  "Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea."  We  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Stratton  Commission  for  this  scholarly 
and  most  illuminating  report. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency,  or  NOAA,  is  but  one  of 
nxany  made  by  the  Conunission,  and  yet 
it  is  the  one  item  which  the  Commission 
urges  for  immediate  adoption.  In  the 
words  of  the  report: 

We  believe  that  It  wUl  mobilize  the  re- 
sources of  our  gDvenunent  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  to  lend  strength  and  power  to 
the  Nation's  marine  commitment.  The  Incre- 
mental cost  In  taking  prompt  action  for  con- 
solidation will  in  Itself  be  relatively  small. 
The  added  effectiveness  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  national  program  should  be  enormotis. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  calling 
attention  to  the  proposal  at  this  time. 
The  Commission  has  ably  demonstrated 
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the  need  and  urgency  for  such  a  reform. 
At  a  time  when  Executive  reorganization 
is  receiving  such  widespread  attention,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  m  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  tc  give  careful 
and  immediate  consideration  to  pro- 
posals such  as  those  made  by  the  Strat- 
ton Commission. 

Why  do  we  need  a  new  independent 
agency  such  as  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency?  To  borrow 
from  ohe  words  of  the  Commission  re- 
port: 

Marine  missions  have  proliferated 
throughout  the  Federal  Government,  but 
most  programs  are  too  small  to  achieve  real 
effectiveness.  There  are  voids  and  overlaps. 
.  .  .  The  Commission  finds  that  the  present 
Federal  organization  cannot  meet  the  chang- 
ing, broadening  aspects  of  marine  affairs.  .  .  . 
A  new,  strong  Federal  focus  for  marine  ac- 
tivity is  essential  to  a  national  ocean  effort. 

The  Conunission  i-eport  carefully  doc- 
uments the  argiunent  that  present  at- 
tempts to  coordinate  marine  activities  are 
woefully  inadequate.  And  the  report 
makes  clear  that  without  proper  coor- 
dination we  may  well  lose  out  in  one  of 
the  greatest  opportunities  available  to 
man  to  improve  his  condition  here  on 
earth.  To  quote  again  from  the  report: 

The  Ocean  does  not  yield  its  food  and  min- 
eral treasures  easily;  damaged  environments 
are  not  restored  by  scattered  attacks  or  the 
good  intentions  of  a  few;  the  planet's  dom- 
inant element  cannot  be  understood,  uti- 
lized, enjoyed  or  controlled  by  diffuse  and 
uncoordinated  efforts.  The  Nation's  stake  can 
only  be  realized  by  a  determined  national 
effort  great  enough  for  the  vast  and  reward- 
ing task  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
our  leist  great  frontier  here  on  earth,  the 
sea,  does  oflfer  the  key  to  the  very  sur- 
vival of  mankind.  Its  potential  for  new 
food,  drugs  and  minerals  is  Inestimable 
and  we  have  only  begun  to  tap  this  vital 
resource. 

The  proijer  exploitation  of  this  new 
frontier  can  make  a  great  contribution  in 
terms  of  expanding  the  economy,  creat- 
ing new  jobs  and  products  and  meeting 
the  challenges  of  the  population  explo- 
sion. In  the  words  of  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission : 

The  Nation's  stake  in  the  ocenns  is  there- 
fore an  important  part  of  Its  stake  In  the 
very  future  of  man's  world. 

With  the  prospect  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation doubling  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  the  population  of  our  own  coim- 
try  approaching  the  350-mlllion  mark, 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  stumble  along 
on  half -programs  and  fragmented  efforts 
to  develop  our  vast  marine  resources.  We 
must  pay  close  heed  to  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission and  take  appropriate  action.  I 
think  we  should  turn  our  immediate 
attention  to  the  Commission's  proposal 
to  establish  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency  to  coordinate  our 
efforts  in  this  area. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  an 
article  appearing  in  the  February  1,  1969, 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  entitled, 
"The  Pulse  of  Earth:  Exploring  the 
Air- Water  Sea"  for  Inclusion  In  the  Con. 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD.  In  thls  perccptlvc 
article  by  John  Lear,  the  exciting  poten- 
tial of  the  sea  Is  discussed  along  with 
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the  need  for  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency. 
The  article  follows: 

The  PtTLSE  or  Earth  :  Exploring  the 
Air-Water  Sea 

(By  John  Lear) 
The  pulsebeat  of  planet  Earth  has  not  yet 
been  counted.  But  a  pulse  is  there.  Several 
manifestations  of  it  are  regularly  observed.  A 
rhythmic  throbbing  in  the  magnetic  shell 
enclosing  the  planet  arises  from  the  solar 
wind  and  has  been  detected  by  spaceships 
sent  from  Earth.  Within  the  magnetic  sheath. 
Earth's  atmosphere  expands  and  contracts 
with  cyclic  heating  and  cooling  of  the  sun 
as  day  passes  into  night  and  into  day  again. 
Below  the  atmosphere.  Earth's  oceans  rise 
and  fall  in  amplitudes  that  must  be  approx- 
imated rather  than  measured  exactly  because 
the  terrestrial  crust  on  which  the  observers 
ride  is  also  undulating  in  answer  to  the  tidal 
pull  of  the  moon. 

Popular  awareness  of  the  exciting  potential 
of  a  grand  pattern  Is  so  narrowly  confined 
that  a  political  document  reflecting  some 
practical  sense  of  the  scientific  reality  is 
startling  to  come  upon.  And  just  that  kind 
of  rare  public  paper  reached  print  during 
January  1969  through  the  initiative  of  for- 
mer President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Resources. 

The  commission's  proposals  did  not  ex- 
plicitly extend  into  the  magnetosphere.  But 
they  did  treat  Earth's  oceans  and  atmosphere 
as  one  continuous,  constantly  Interacting  sea. 
The  report  further  strained  the  bounds  of 
political  conventionality  by  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  new  federal  agency  authorized 
to  coordinate  and  direct  peaceful  exploration 
of  the  air  and  water  from  seven  miles  below 
to  somewhere  beyond  30  miles  above  the 
visible  horizon. 

The  name  suggested  for  the  proposed  ex- 
ploration center  was  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency,  or  NOAA. 

Was  there  any  premeditation  about  this 
acronym? 

Was  there  any  intent  to  recall  another, 
quite  similar  name? 

If  so.  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources 
made  no  mention  of  It.  Nevertheless,  a  cer- 
tain parallel  could  hardly  be  escaped.  Noah 
was  the  name  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to 
the  character  In  ancient  literature  (he  had 
another  name  in  the  older  Sumerian  account 
of  the  same  event)  who  was  called  upon  to 
transplant  selected  species  of  earthly  life 
after  men  so  fouled  their  habitat  as  to  make 
it  no  longer  livable  by  the  old  standards  of 
decency.  And  one  of  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  modern  NOAA  is  to  rescue  modern 
man  from  his  own  excrement.  The  assign- 
ment was  couched  In  echoes  of  biblical 
phraseology:  "Today,  man's  damage  to  the 
environment  too  often  is  ignored  because  of 
immediate  economic  advantage.  To  maximize 
the  present  economy  at  the  expense  of  the 
future  is  to  perpetuate  the  pattern  of  pre- 
vious generations,  whose  sins  against  the 
planet  we  have  Inherited." 

The  call  for  NOAA  has  an  historical  signif- 
icance on  that  score  alone.  But  the  idea  of 
NOAA  towers  even  higher  than  that.  It  is 
the  closest  approach  yet  made  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  could  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  method  to  set  priorities  on  gov- 
ernment spending  for  science,  a  means  of 
mating  scientific  discovery  and  Its  techno- 
logical offspring  to  the  seen  and  felt  needs 
of  society. 

Consider  the  immediately  crucial  social 
problems  NOAA  would  be  fitted  to  attack: 

World-wide  hunger.  Because  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  peoples  scattered  around  the 
planet — especially  in  lands  that  only  now  are 
developing  as  economic  entities — are  living 
at  or  near  starvation  levels.  Their  numbers 
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wUl  Incrtmm  wltli  Umm.  The  teas  are  a  major 
source  of  ttae  moet  Inexpenal'**  food*  kaovn. 

Oijeaae.  Always  a  placua  to  bab.  It  gen- 
erate* endleaa  demand  for  medlclnea.  The 
pharmacolocy  of  tbe  aea  ta  known  only  faint- 
ly, but  that  Uttle  packet  of  knowledge  In- 
cludes the  fact  that  seagoing  creatures  have 
chemical  means  of  fighting  cancer  and  reg- 
ulating behavior  of  the  heart. 

Natural  disaster.  Much  of  nature's  havoc  la 
wreaked  In  the  air  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
oceans.  Together,  the  atmosphere  and  th* 
sea  hold  tb»  heat  of  the  sun  and  bandy  the 
clouds  about.  Surrelllaaca  of  the  two  In  a 
continuous  spectrum  wUl  cartalnly  lead  to 
more  accurate  weather  forecaats  and  pos- 
sibly to  weather  modlficatlona. 

Man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  Whether  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  power  to  pollute  the  en- 
vironment or  of  failure  to  take  the  frailty 
of  the  human  nervous  system  into  account. 
this  Is  a  snakepit  of  problems  that  can  be 
approached  from  the  sea  In  a  number  of 
different  directions.  The  waters  of  the  Barth 
can  work  a  soothing  influence  on  over- 
wrought nervea.  Not  the  leact  promising 
proepecta  are  eye-pleasing  waterfront  de- 
velopmtets  In  coastal  and  lakeside  cltlea. 

'Wast^"  SstheUc  dUpoeal  of  these  U  an 
Augean  Job  that  must  be  done  soon  to  ac- 
commodate the  rising  demand  for  potable 
water  and  for  recreation. 

Government  reform.  The  American  fed- 
eral system  Is  near  breakdown.  New  mecha- 
nisms are  urgently  required  to  bring  local, 
stote,  and  national  laws  and  regulations  Into 
taannony.  Nowhere  are  the  possibilities 
greater  than  In  the  nation's  water  and  air- 
ways. 

The  hope  of  peace.  Cooperation  among  the 
nations  In  exploring  Barth's  oceans  and  at- 
mosphere can  enlarge  the  area  of  non-bel- 
ligerent status  that  was  established  by  the 
International  agreements  governing  Ant- 
arctica. A  global  weather-watch,  for  exam- 
ple, would  hold  benefits  for  all  commen- 
surate with  the  best  efforts  of  all. 

Another  hoped-for  consequence  of  NOAA 
ought  to  be  noted.  This  would  be  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  expanding  economy  that 
all  of  us  have  come  to  rely  on  for  personal 
prosperity.  As  population  expands  (by  the 
year  3000  the  Inhabitants  of  this  country 
alone  are  expected  to  number  3S0  million) 
the  need  for  Jobs  will  multiply.  Already, 
thoughtful  people  are  worrying  about  a  pos- 
sible slump  in  employment  and  a  slippage  In 
technological  capability  after  the  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  lands  a  man 
on  the  moon.  Most,  If  not  all.  ol  the  big  pri- 
vately owned  manufacturing  complexes  now 
profiting  from  rich  contracts  with  NASA  have 
started  to  interest  themselves  in  ocean  fioor 
exploration.  Bsaenually  the  same  skills  are 
required  to  build  vehicles  capable  of  navi- 
gating extraterrestrial  space  and  the  deep 
sea.  Extreme  pressures  and  temperatures 
must  be  dealt  with  in  both  envlronmenu. 
Working  parts  must  be  rugged,  dependable, 
and  long-lasting.  Remotely  controlled  robots 
must  be  devised  to  gather  information  In- 
accessible to  humans,  store  It  (or  release  on 
command,  and  deliver  It  In  easily  readable 
form.  Space  technology  cannot  simply  be 
transferred  to  seafaring  purposes,  however: 
the  shift  opens  an  immense  new  research 
frontier.  For  It  turns  out  to  be  harder  to 
vransntlt  reliable  messages  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  La  JoUa  on  the  coast 
of  California  than  from  Houston.  Texas,  to 
the  moon. 

After  one  of  the  early  company  of  astro- 
nauta,  U.S.  Navy  Conunander  P.  Scott  Car- 
penter. Joined  the  aqualung  crew  that 
worked  In  Sealato  U  oo  a  shallow  sea  floor 
several  years  ago,  ha  oonunented  bitingly  on 
the  backward  state  of  oc«ajuc  technology  in 
contrast  to  the  advanced  technological  state 
represented  by  spaceships.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resource*  was.  If  anything,  mare  causUc. 
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It  called  oceanic  research  Instrumentation 
"Inefllolent.  unpeUabte,  Inadaquate" — thus 
further  rtinnt«i-Mitg  the  validity  of  NASA's 
reiterated  claims  of  terrestrial  "spin-offs" 
from  extraterrestrial  space  research. 

The  specifications  for  NOAA  explicitly  dis- 
avow any  grandiose  visions.  "NOAA  would 
not  be  til*  Instrument  of  a  'crash'  program 
but  .  .  .  would  work  for  orderly  and  revolu- 
tionary progress  Into  th*'s«a."  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  stated.  NOAA's  pri- 
mary mission  would  be  to  "ensure  the  sure 
and  wise  use  of  the  marine  environment  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States";  the 
new  agency  would  function  as  "the  principal 
instrumentation  within  th*  federal  govern- 
ment for  administration  of  the  clvU  marine, 
and  atmospheric  programs." 

The  ponlbUity  that  NOAA  might  ulU- 
mately  grow  Into  a  Department  of  Science 
can  be  Ihferred  from  the  report's  obaervatlon 
that  NOAA  should  b*  looked  upon  as  "a  step 
In  a  building  proo***."  An  earlier  step  In 
the  process  had  been  the  creation  of  BSSA 
(Environmental  Science  Service*  Adminis- 
tration) through  combination  of  the  old 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Oeodctlc 
Survey,  and  the  Central  Radio  Propagation 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
NOAA  would  absorb  BSSA  (now  part  of  the 
Commerce  Department)  along  with  the  Coast 
Guard  (thus  removing  It  from  the  new 
United  States  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion), the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Plsherie* 
and  marine  and  anadromous  fisheries  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherie*  and 
Wildlife  (from  the  Department  of  Interior), 
the  National  Sea  Grant  Program  (copied 
after  the  land-grant  schonc  through  which 
American  colleges  did  so  much  to  advance 
agriculture)  recently  Inaugurated  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  |  Great  |  Lake 
Survey  (from  U.S.  Army  Engineers),  and  the 
National  Oc(^anog^aphlc  Data  Center. 

Through  acquisition  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  ESSA.  NOAA  would  Immediately  assume 
global  proportions,  with  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  as  a  top-flight  training  school  and 
with  established  connections  to  the  United 
Nations  that  would  also  relate  to  the  State 
Department.  NOAA  would  command  320  sea- 
going ships,  a  fleet  of  research  and  observa- 
tional aircraft,  a  set  of  high-speed  data- 
recording  systems,  thirty  eight  scientific 
laboratories,  and  a  staff  of  55.000  people — 
20  per  cent  of  them  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals, 40  per  cent  specially  trained  tech- 
nicians. The  activities  of  this  sizable  force 
would  have  to  be  meshed  with  the  tradi- 
tional activities  of  the  Navy,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  NASA, 
and  the  Department  of  Interior — all  of  which 
now  carry  responsibility  for  one  or  another 
aspect  of  atmospheric  and  oceanic  behavior. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  would  re- 
linquish to  NOAA  the  funding  authority 
NSF  now  holds  over  weather  modification  re- 
search, and  over  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  at  Boulder,  Colorado: 
otherwise,  NOAA  would  respect  the  present 
domain  of  NSF. 

No  ordinary  scientist  is  likely  to  complete 
this  Intricate  welding  process  successfully, 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engineer- 
ing, and  Resources  recognized.  "Only  ...  a 
superb  manager  who  knows  the  myriad  prob- 
lems and  interrelationships  of  sea  program* 
and  who  appreciates  NOAA's  potential  to  ad- 
vance man's  mastery  of  the  seas"  can  do  the 
Job,  the  commission  report  said.  And  even  a 
systems-management  genius  would  (all  with- 
out quick  access  to  the  Whit*  House.  The 
report  therefore  recommended  that  NOAA  b« 
an  Independent  agency  and  that  Its  chief  re- 
port directly  to  the  President. 

As  quickly  as  this  "superb  manager"  can 
be  located,  he  should  be  put  Into  office  with 
strong  legislation  to  protect  his  back.  Regu- 
lar reports  from  him  to  the  Congress  and  th* 
President  would  b*  guaranteed  by  a  NaUonal 
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Advisory  ComnUttee  for  the  Oceans  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prcaldent  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  That  Is  the  one  point 
labeled  "(or  Immediate  adoption"  m  the  en- 
tire report  on  NOAA.  There  Is  no  time  to  lose, 
the  fifteen  commission  members,  headed  by 
Ford  Foundation  Board  Chairman  Julius 
Stratum,  declared  unanimously.  Some  of 
their  sen**  of  urgency  came  from  simple  ob- 
servation of  how  much  had  hapt>ened  during 
the  two  years  of  their  deliberations.  Off-shore 
oil  well  drills  were  going  down  640  feet  below 
the  sea  fkx>r  when  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed the  commission  on  January  B,  1967, 
under  the  authority  Congress  gave  him  In  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  the  previous  June.  When  the 
report  was  Issued  on  January  9,  1969,  the  oil 
well  drills  were  1,300  feet  under  the  sea  floor. 
Man-ln-the-sea  experiments  were  lasting  (or 
several  days  in  1967;  now  they  last  for 
several  weeks.  And  deep  sea  submersible*  to- 
day are  able  to  cruise  at  a  depth  of  a  nautical 
mile. 

Another  source  of  the  sense  of  urgency  was 
the  commission  report's  divergence  from 
other  recent  reports  predicting  quick  riches 
from  the  sea.  The  commission  found  no  rea- 
son for  rosy  optimism.  Man  has  a  very  long 
way  to  go  before  he  plumb*  the  oceans,  much 
less  understands  what  he  sees  there — If.  In- 
deed, he  can  see  very  much.  Even  at  depths 
of  1. 000  feet,  divers  discover  that  mental  con- 
centration can  b*  a  major  effort  and  that 
when  their  brains  do  reach  dedalons  their 
muscles  are  slow  to  respond.  One  diver 
thought  he  was  turning  his  body  through  a 
quarter  circle;  his  torso  did  turn,  but  his 
feet  stayed  where  they  had  been  and  his  leg 
bones  separated  at  the  knee  joints.  Vocal 
cords  are  also  affected  by  the  pressures  of  the 
sea:  instead  of  normal,  clearly  enunciated 
words,  they  produce  squawking  sounds  like 
those  Walt  Disney  invented  for  the  speech  of 
Donald  Duck:  communication  is  conse- 
quently difficult,  often  Impossible.  The  cold 
of  the  dark  and  dirty  water  Is  so  penetrating 
that  Commander  Carpenter  saw  fellow  divers 
enduring  body  tremors  with  amplitudes  of 
four  Inches. 

Given  NOAA.  the  Commission  for  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  was 
ready  to  go  slowly.  It  plainly  wanted  to  avoid 
duplicating  the  offensive  flamt>oyance  of 
NASA.  It  wanted  even  more  to  prevent 
clashes  between  NOAA  and  the  Navy.  It 
wanted  most  of  all  to  escape  disturbance  of 
the  International  liaison  of  ESSA  with  the 
U.N..  and  to  promote  universal  popularity 
of  the  International  Decade  of  Exploration 
that  Washington  has  been  pushing  (or  the 
1970's. 

The  International  motivations  were  domi- 
nant for  excellent  reasons.  It  was  a  U.N.  law- 
of-the-sea  conference  In  1958  that  wakened 
Washington  to  the  paucity  of  oceanic  knowl- 
edge. One  of  the  conventions  adopted  at  that 
meeting  fixed  the  limit  of  sovereignty  over 
the  sea  bottom  at  whatever  line  Is  drawn 
by  a  600-(oot  depth  of  water.  Sovereignty 
implies  not  only  ownership  but  right  to  ex- 
ploit. The  land  area  of  the  United  States  was 
extended  by  one-third  of  its  former  total 
extent  by  this  convention,  which  acquired 
legal  force  In  1964. 


EXTENDING  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 
TO  CITIZENS  18  YEARS  OF  AGE 
OR  OLDER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFBBSKNTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing    a   House    joint    resolution 
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which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older.  This  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  past  Congress  but  did  not 
receive  action.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
organized  activity  in  some  of  the  States 
of  an  educational  nature  leading  up  to 
individual  State  action. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  while  the 
minorities  at  our  colleges  get  95  percent 
of  the  press  and  television  coverage  and 
exist  largely  in  order  to  get  this  national 
coverage.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  collegians  and  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds  do  not  agree  with 
the  destructive  shenanigans  of  the  mi- 
nority, but  in  order  to  suppress  it,  they 
would  also  have  to  become  engaged  in 
acts  of  violence. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  December 
issue  of  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion states: 

This  could  answer  In  small  measure  the 
complaint  from  that  dissident  minority  who 
find  demonstration  and  protest  the  only  out- 
let for  their  expression  of  disapproval  with 
the  manner  In  which  the  nation's  affairs  are 
conducted.  We  will  not  repeat  the  many  tru- 
isms regarding  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the 
military  service  at  18  without  the  right  to 
decide  on  the  country's  course  o(  action  in 
Its  International  Involvement.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  18-year-old  o(  today  Is  pre- 
pared, by  education,  by  experience,  and  by 
exposure  to  public  affairs  both  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world  to  exercise  the 
privilege  o(  voting.  To  continue  to  deny  this 
right  In  itself  limits  the  precepts  of  democ- 
racy. It  diminishes  our  modem  concept  of 
democracy. 

The  median  age  of  all  Americans  at  the 
time  of  the  1960  census  was  29.5  years.  Ap- 
proximately 10  million  Americans  are  in  the 
age  group  of  18-21  years  of  age.  A  larger 
number  of  young  men  and  women  graduate 
from  college  than  ever  before,  and  more  are 
going  on  to  college.  Many,  if  not  most,  young 
men  and  women  have  seen  more  of  their  own 
country — and  indeed  the  other  countries  of 
the  world — than  their  parents  had  at  a  simi- 
lar age.  They  know  and  understand  our  so- 
cial and  political  customs,  and  more  Impor- 
tant In  many  respects,  they  know  and  under- 
stand the  social  and  political  customs  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  No  nation  is 
Investing  a  greater  share  of  Its  material  re- 
souixe*  In  preparing  Its  young  people  (or 
constructive  citizenship,  but  few  countries 
have  been  more  lax  in  considering  and  re- 
acting to  the  \'lew8  of  Its  young  people  than 
our  country. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  your  considera- 
tion and  hope  that  this  Congress  may  act 
upon  its  adoption. 


NIGERIA-BIAFRA  RELIEF 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Africa, 
at  this  moment,  a  fratricidal  war  is 
threatening  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  threat  is  not  from  armies,  or 
even  nuclear  weapons,  but  from  starva- 
tion. 


\' 


In  both  Nigeria  and  Biafra  reliable 
reports  indicate  that  millions  of  people 
may  die  if  food  Is  not  soon  in  coining. 
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The  United  States  has  been  as  neutral 
in  this  civil  war  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
We  have  imposed  a  complete  arms  em- 
bargo on  shipments  of  military  supplies 
to  both  sides.  We  have  contributed 
money,  food  and  transportation  in  the 
humanitarian  effort  to  relieve  mass 
starvation. 

However,  our  efforts  have  not  been 
enough.  Starvation  continues. 

The  United  States  can  and  must  do 
more. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  more  particularly  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee immediately  concerned  with  for- 
eign aid,  I  urge  the  new  administration 
to  intensify  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  by  enlarging  our  contributions 
of  money,  food  and  transportation. 

I  am,  today,  joining  the  other  concerned 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  intro- 
duced concurrent  resolutions  to  formally 
urge  the  President  to  take  this  increased 
relief  action. 

The  te.xt  of  the  resolution  appears 
below : 

Resolution 

Whereas  reliable  reports  indicate  th.it  there 
is  a  tragic  loss  of  life  In  the  Nigerian  Civil 
War  caused  by  starvation  and  disease  in  areas 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
under  the  control  of  the  "Blafran"  author- 
ities: 

Whereas  present  relief  operations  are  in- 
hibited by  poor  roads,  bad  weather,  inade- 
quate transport,  and  the  inaccessibility  of 
certain  areas  to  overland  supplies;  and 

Whereas  increased  shipments  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
tragic  rate  of  starvation;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  conetirring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  ( 1 )  that  the  President  should 
act  to  Increase  significantly  the  amount  of 
surplus  food  stocks,  relief  monies,  noncom- 
bat  aircraft,  and  such  other  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation as  may  be  necessary  for  relief  pur- 
poses; and  this  relief  assistance  should  be 
made  available  to  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Organization  o(  A(rlcan  Unity,  UNICEP,  the 
International  Committee  o(  the  Red  Cross, 
and  such  other  suitable  religious  and  chari- 
table relief  agencies  now  or  hereafter  operat- 
ing in  the  area  with  the  consent  of  the 
responsible  authorities;  and  (2)  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  other  nations  in  this  human- 
itarian effort. 


THE  AMMUNITION  FARCE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    ORECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  regarding  the  am- 
munition recordkeeping  provisions  of  the 
Firearms  Control  Act  of  1968.  This 
editorial  appears  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  American  Rifleman  and  points  up 
the  need  to  repeal  these  burdensome  and 
objectionable  ammunition  provisions  of 
the  Gim  Control  Act.  I  include  the  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Ammunition  Farce 

If  a  Federal  law  required  every  motorist 
who  bought  gas  to  give  his  name,  address. 
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age.  and  driver's  license  Identification  be- 
cause a  few  hoodlums  use  gasoline  for  Molo- 
tov  cocktails,  the  public  protest  would  rock 
the  Nation. 

Something  similar  has  been  imp>osed  on 
firearms  owners  under  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Law.  and  an  outcry  against  it  as  being  out- 
rageous and  ridiculous  is  shaping  up.  With- 
out guessing  at  the  decibel  count,  it  can  be 
predicted  that  It  will  be  highly  audible. 

An  estimated  40  to  50  million  Americans 
buy  ammunition  at  some  time  or  another  for 
some  legal  purpose.  They  have  as  much  right 
to  do  so.  unharassed  by  red  tape  and  legalis- 
tic nonsense,  as  the  purchasers  of  gasoline, 
liquor,  cigarettes,  television  sets,  or  anything 
else. 

The  Gun  Control  Law  passed  by  Congress 
last  October  virtually  says  as  much.  Its  pre- 
amble asserts  that  it  is  intended  to  control 
crime  and  Is  not  intended  'to  place  any  un- 
due or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  or 
burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of  fire- 
arms. .  .  ." 

Obviously,  firearms  cannot  be  used  without 
ammunition.  So  the  Congress  apparently  in- 
tended that  law-abiding  citizens  should  have 
unhampered  access  to  ammunition. 

Yet.  somewhat  in  contradiction  to  this 
ringing  resolve,  the  law  as  passed  required 
under  Sec.  922b(5)  that  dealers  keep  in  tlielr 
records  "the  name,  age  and  place  of  resi- 
dence" of  individuals  and  the  Identity  of 
corporations  buying  ammunition. 

While  the  Federal  administrators  of  the 
law  have  sought  to  apply  this  requirement 
as  reasonably  as  possible.  It  affects  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  firearms  dealers  and  perhaps 
2  to  5  times  that  many  assorted  businesses 
which  sell  ammunition  but  not  guns.  In  rural 
and  Isolated  areas,  groceries,  drugstores,  fill- 
ing stations  and  the  like  stock  small  arms 
cartridges  and  shells.  Thus  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dealers  are  being  obligated.  If  they 
choose  to  stay  in  business,  to  keep  detailed 
records  o(  every  sale  and  every  buyer.  The 
mass  o(  paperwork  threatens  to  be  as  monu- 
mental as  it  Is  useless. 

Very  little  if  any  of  all  this  can  serve  the 
least  purpose  in  reducing  crime,  the  avowed 
aim  of  the  Gun  Control  Law.  Ammunition 
carries  no  serial  numbers,  many  cartridge 
cases  are  reloaded  and  lose  some  of  their  al- 
ready limited  identity,  and.  as  leading  U.S. 
experts  pointed  out  in  this  magazine  (Oct.. 
1968.  pages  37-47),  it  can  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  trace  ammunition  that  has  been 
used  illegally  even  when  there  are  apparent 
connections  between  specific  rounds  and  a 
definite  crime. 

Actually,  ammunition  is  as  numerous  and 
anonymous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea — or 
matches  in  the  hands  of  millions  of  smokers. 
( Arson  is  a  major  crime.  Who  proposes  curb- 
ing arson  by  registering  match  buyers?) 

The  requirement  that  every  honest  person 
who  buys  so  much  as  a  75«'  box  of  .22  rimfire 
cartridges  give  personal  data  and  identifica- 
tion and  be  registered  on  a  dealer  record 
goes  counter  to  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
Gun  Control  Law  and  constitutes  an  unwar- 
ranted and  unnecessary  burden  on  both 
buyer  and  seller. 

Prom  time  to  time,  lawmakers  with  the 
best  of  Intentions  have  banned  liquor,  con- 
traceptives, and  supposedly  naughty  books. 
Without  entering  into  the  pros  and  cons,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  usual  result  of  such 
bans  is  to  boost  the  black  market  sales  of  the 
prohibited  Items. 

Without  question,  the  ammunition  restric- 
tions can  readily  be  changed  and  there  Is 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be. 

Soon  after  Congress  convened.  Rep.  AI 
Ullman  (2d  Dist..  Oreg.)  Introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  913,  to  exempt  smallarms  ammunition 
from  provisions  of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 
It  was  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Other  such  measures  may  be  expected 
In  both  Senate  and  House. 
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Tb«  OoBfTMB  eouM  i«B<l«r  »  distinct  wrr- 
le«  to  maay  mUUoas  o(  good  AiMrlcAiia  by 
amendtng  tta«  Oun  Cootrol  Law  to  eonfln*  It 
to  Ita  expressed  purpose  of  repr«aaiiic  srUnc 
without  b*raa>lnc  law-abiding  elUaeiu  with 
■lUy.  pointless  regulations. 


HOUSE  COMMnTEE  ON  UN-AMERI- 
CAN AcnvmEs 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUFOUfIA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneadav,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  presented  a 
statement  in  which  I  was  joined  by  my 
colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mr.  Abner  J.  MncvA.  in  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  89,  which  would  change 
the  nasxre  and  the  mandate  of  the  Com- 
ralttee*  Tm  Un-American  Activities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  may  be  debating 
this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
the  near  future.  I  request  that  our  state- 
ment be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  other  Members  of  the 
House  may  be  considering  this  matter  In 
advance  of  our  vote.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
particularly  distressed  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  did  not  hold  hearings  on  the 
32  resolutions  already  introduced  by 
other  Members  of  the  House  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  same  question, 
namely  the  action  the  House  should  take 
regarding  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statbcxnt  bt  Don  Edwakos.  DcMocmAT.  or 
CAuronmA.  aitd  Abnex  J.  Mikva.  DufOcSAT. 
or  luoNois.  Bxroax  ths  Conifrrmt  on 
RULXs,  HocsB  or  Rxpkxsentativbs.  on 
Houss  Rksolution  89.  To  Change  tms 
Name  and  Mandate  or  the  CotiMrrrEE  on 
Un-Amebican  ACTivrriES.  Pebruart  4,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  before  you  today 
In  opposition  to  H.  Res.  89.  which  would  re- 
name the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity and  would  also  re-word  Its  mandate. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  would  be 
over  "Conununist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States."  It  would  be  authorized  to 
make  Investigations  of: 

(1)  "The  extent,  character,  objectives  and 
activities  ...  of  organizations  or  groups  .  .  . 
their  members,  agents  and  affiliates,  which 
seek  to  establish,  or  assist  In  the  establish- 
ment of,  totalitarian  dictatorship  within  the 
United  States,  or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  or 
assist  in  the  overthrow  or  alteration  of,  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  state  thereof,  by  force,  violence, 
treachery,  espionage,  sabotage,  Insurrection 
or  any  unlawful  means. 

(2)  "The  extent,  character,  objectives  and 
activities  within  the  United  States  of  orga- 
nizations or  groups,  their  members,  agents 
and  affiliates  which  Incite  or  employ  acts  of 
force,  violence,  terrorism  or  any  unlawful 
means,  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  lawful  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  execution  of  any  law  or  pol- 
icy affecting  the  Internal  security  In  the 
United  States  . .  ." 

Although  th«  words  would  be  different, 
nothing  would  be  changed.  Indeed,  we  have 
the  commendably  candid  statement  of  this 
resolution's  principal  author.  Chairman 
Richard  Ichord  of  tb«  Oommltt«e  on  Un- 
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American  Activities,  when  he  Introduced  a 
similar  resolution  In  the  90tb  Congress 
(CoNoamasioNAi.   Racoao,  toL   IIS,   pt.   1,  p. 

726)  : 

"The  point  I  would  like  to  stress  above 
all  else  Is  that  my  purpose  In  Introducing 
this  resolution  Is  to  preserve,  for  the  Com- 
mittee, the  full  Jurisdiction  and  all  the 
powers  It  has  possessed .  during  the  almost 
as  years  of  Its  operation  under  Its  present 
mandate. 

"I  have  Introduced  this  resolution,  not  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  the  Committee  or  to 
the  areas  In  which  It  has  made  investiga- 
tions In  the  past,  but  because  It  Is  my  desire 
to  strengthen  the  Conunlttee  In  every  pos- 
sible way.  clarify  Its  mandate  and  eliminate 
any  possible  misunderstanding  and  confu- 
sion about  the  specific  powers  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee." 

Nothing  that  the  Committee  has  done  In 
the  past  Is  disavowed.  None  of  the  Investi- 
gations which  have  prompted  more  criticism 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  than  the  ac- 
tion of  any  other  committee  In  its  history 
are  to  be  repudiated.  What  has  happened  In 
the  past  can  and  will  happen  In  the  future — 
even  with  this  re-worklng  of  name  and  man- 
date. 

To  be  absolutely  sure,  even  the  resolution 
Itself  says.  "Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall 
affect  the  validity  of  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion ..." 

All  of  the  objections  to  the  Committee  that 
have  existed  In  the  past,  to  Its  operations,  to 
Its  staff,  to  the  circus  type  atmosphere  which 
has  permeated  many  of  Its  bearings,  would 
still  be  feasible  under  the  new  name  and 
mandate. 

It  Is  true  that  in  the  few  hearings  chaired 
by  the  present  chairman,  he  has  attempted 
to  maintain  a  dignity  and  decorum  that  has 
been  lacking  on  too  many  occasions  in  the 
past.  Nevertheless,  he  has  not  been  success- 
ful, as  he  cannot  be.  because  it  Is  the  Com- 
mittee, the  very  existence  of  the  Committee 
that  Is  wrong.  No  amount  of  stern  control 
of  the  gavel  will  change  the  fact  that  this 
Commitee  should  not  have  come  Into  exist- 
ence at  all  and  should  long  since  have  de- 
parted from  the  scene. 

You  may  remember  that  even  a  prior 
chairman  of  the  Committee.  Congressman 
Francis  Walter,  stated  that  he  was  one  of 
the  fcH^y-two  men  who  voted  against  creat- 
ing the  committee  as  a  standing  committee, 
along  with  present  Speaker  of  the  House. 
John  W.  McCormack. 

No  matter  how  the  mandate  is  changed, 
no  matter  how  it  Is  limited  (and  It  Is  not) 
what  Is  sought  to  be  maintained  is  a  perma- 
nent standing  investigating  committee  to 
investigate  not  how  government  agencies  en- 
force the  law  or  how  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  are  spent — a  proper  legislative 
oversight  function — but  to  investigate  mem. 
bers  of  the  public  to  determine  If  they  have 
said  the  wrong  thing.  Joined  the  wrong  group 
or  violated  the  laws.  Even  If  the  free  speech 
Issue  were  totally  eliminated  from  the  man- 
date—and It  Is  not — the  committee  would 
still  t>e  at  variance  with  the  constitutional 
traditions  Ckf  our  country,  because  It  asserts 
the  right  to  call  Individuals  before  it  whom 
it  accuses  of  conunitting  crimes.  Those  indi- 
viduals are  given  none  of  the  procedural 
rights  which  our  Anglo-Saxon  Law  has  his- 
torically Insisted  are  necessary  In  a  free  soci- 
ety: The  right  of  a  grand  Jury  of  one's  peers 
to  determine  whether  probable  cause  dic- 
tates an  indictment;  the  right  to  know  the 
specific  charges  against  the  individual;  the 
right  to  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel; 
the  right  not  to  be  tried  by  a  kangaroo  court, 
but  before  an  Impartial  Jury  and  a  neutral 
Judge. 

Nons  of  these  rights  are  accorded  by  this 
oommltts*.  it  has  not  accorded  tbem  in  tta* 
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past,  and  there  Is  no  Indication  that  it  will 
accord  them  in  the  future.  It  has.  In  the  past, 
candidly  said  that  Its  purpose  is  to  expose 
Individuals  to  the  "pitiless  glare  of  publicity". 
Is  that  a  proper  legislative  function?  It  Is  not 
and  can  not  be.  Even  the  committee  In  more 
recent  years  has  acknowledged  that  fact  by 
backing  away  from  that  contention. 

We  have  Investigative  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  Including  the 
FBI  and  police  departments  throughout  the 
country.  They  have  Investigative  resources 
and  training  which  makes  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  seem  like  Keystone  Cops  by  com- 
parison. It  Is  with  those  Investigative  agen- 
cies that  we  must  place  our  reliance  In  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  the  country.  If  they 
are  not  doing  their  Job,  then  It  Is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  funds  or  the  man- 
power so  that  they  can  do  their  Job.  However, 
I  have  heard  little  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Btu-eau  of  Investigation  In  protecting  this 
country  against  spies  and  saboteurs. 

The  proposed  change  of  mandate  does  not 
eliminate  the  First  Amendment  problem  in 
the  present  mandate  of  the  Committee  or 
eliminate  the  problems  of  vagueness  and  In- 
deflnlteness  that  Congressman  Ichord  con- 
ceded do  now  exist.  The  proposed  new  man- 
date Is  not  spelled  out  In  "clear,  unambigu- 
ous language."  The  Committee  would  be 
authorized  "to  investigate  groups  which  seek 
to  establish  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  with- 
in the  United  States  "  with  no  limitation  that 
the  establishment  be  made  by  force  or  vio- 
lence. There  are  those  who  fear  that  many  of 
the  statements  made  by  Independent  Ameri- 
can Party  presidential  candidate.  George  C. 
Wallace,  were  those  which  would  have  many 
of  the  attributes  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. He  spoke  loosely  of  eliminating  con- 
stitutional rights  for  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. Many  of  his  statements  seemed  to  be 
aimed  directly  at  undercutting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  proponents  of 
H.  Res.  89  would  Investigate  Mr.  Wallace  and 
the  Independent  American  Party,  but,  I  am 
saying,  that  under  this  mandate,  the  Com- 
mittee at  some  time  in  the  future,  could  con- 
tend that  It  had  the  authority  and  Jurisdic- 
tion to  make  such  an  investigation. 

The  mandate  would  authorize  an  investi- 
gation of  a  group  which  seeks  to  alter  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States  by 
"treachery".  What  does  that  mean?  Could  It 
include  a  group  which  Is  willing  to  make  a 
political  deal  In  order  to  enlarge  Its  political 
strength?  The  words  have  no  accepted  legal 
definition. 

Section  (b)  (2)  authorizes  the  investigation 
of  groups  which  would  "seek  to  obstruct  or 
oppose  the  lawful  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  execution 
of  any  law  or  policy  affecting  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States".  Would  this  In- 
clude investigating  governors  of  states  which 
engage  In  massive  resistance  to  school  de- 
segregation? If  the  Committee  conceives  that 
"organized  rioting,  burning,  looting  and 
other  tragic  acts  of  violence"  are  encom- 
passed within  Its  mandate  in  the  past,  then 
nothing  would  be  outside  of  the  purview  of 
Internal  security  in  the  United  States.  Would 
not  the  massive  defiance  of  law  by  school 
boards,  state  boards  of  education  and  gov- 
ernors, be  considered  Insurrection  or  obstruc- 
tion or  opposition  "to  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States"? 

For  those  who  take  comfort  In  the  thought 
that  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the  present 
committee  would  engage  In  Investigations  of 
that  kind,  do  not  forget  that  conunlttee 
membership  changes.  For  those  who  have  ap- 
plauded the  conunlttee  In  the  past,  don't  be 
so  sure  that  you  will  always  want  to  applaud 
It  In  the  future,  depending  on  whether  you 
agree  with  Its  targets  or  not. 

Although,  the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
disclaim  any  intention  of  changing  the  man- 
date or  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee,  It  Is 
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clear  that  It  would  Intrude  on  areas  of  cri- 
minal law,  previously  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  which 
we  happen  to  be  members.  No  one  has  seri- 
ously challenged  the  competency  of  that 
Conunlttee  to  provide  the  necessary  legisla- 
tive tools  to  protect  the  Internal  security  of 
this  country.  It  has.  In  the  past,  reported 
many  criminal  laws  aimed  at  espionage,  sabo- 
tage and  other  acts  which  seriously  affect  na- 
tional security.  Those  laws,  in  contrast  to  the 
ones  which  have  emanated  from  this  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  tied  up  with  constitu- 
tional challenges  and  have  been  operating 
effectively.  The  legislative  product  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
still  have  not  been  responsible  fc»'  putting 
a  single  person  In  Jail.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
responsible  for  tjring  up  the  resources  of  the 
executive  branch  defending  those  laws 
against  constitutional  challenges.  The  In- 
ternal Sectvlty  Act  of  1950.  although  finally 
upheld  by  the  Court.  Is  and  always  has  been 
unworkable.  The  Commutalst  Control  Act  of 
1954  never  has  been  utilized,  since  no  one  Is 
quite  able  to  figure  out  what  It  means.  The 
other  Acts  of  the  Committee  have  never  been 
utilized.  In  spite  of  the  cries  of  woe  which 
accompanied  their  passage,  that  the  country 
was  doomed  If  they  were  not  enacted  Into 
law. 

There  are,  presently  pending,  before  this 
Committee  some  thirty-two  resolutions  which 
would  result  In  ending  the  existence  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
making  more  definite  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  In  the  Internal  security 
field  over  which  It  now  has  plenary  Jurisdic- 
tion. Similar  proposals  have  been  Introduced 
In  past  Congresses.  None  of  them  have  ever 
had  a  hearing  by  this  Committee  In  which 
their  proponents  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  urge  their  adoption.  Those  resolutions  de- 
serve their  day  In  court. 

H.  Res.  89,  In  conclusion,  should  not  be  re- 
ported. It  would  merely  put  new  trappings  on 
a  thoroughly  bad  Institution.  Now  Is  not  the 
time  to  sanitize  a  committee  which  In  the 
past,  has  undercut  the  dignity  of  the  House 
and  Infringed  on  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens. Dressing  it  up  In  new  clothes  will  not 
change  It.  It  will  continue  to  have  the  "full 
Jurisdiction  and  all  the  powers  It  has  pos- 
sessed dvurlng  the  almost  twenty-nine  years 
of  Its  operation."  It  Is  about  time  that  we 
put  It  out  of  existence,  thereby,  putting  our 
own  house  in  c»^er. 


THE   NATION'S   FARM   AND   URBAN 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  am  especially  aware  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Nation's  farm  and  urban 
problems.  Recently.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lieb- 
enow,  president  of  the  Corn  Refiners  As- 
sociation, made  an  eloquent  and  thought- 
ful address  on  this  subject  before  the 
Airport  Rotary  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  In- 
asmuch as  Mr.  Liebenow's  address  sheds 
fresh  insight  on  this  vitally  Important 
subject,  I  have  imanimous  consent  to 
place  it  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Remarks  of  Robert  C.  Liebenow,  President, 
Corn  RErmxas  Association,  Inc.,  Before 

THE     ROTART     CLtTB.     LOS     ANGKLBS,     CaLIT., 

January  9, 1969 

To  begin  with,  let  me  offer  a  note  of  re- 
assurance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  did  not  c<»ne  here  armed  with  the  facts 
and  figures  to  forecast  next  year's  corn  crop, 
nor  did  I  come  to  discuss  the  present  situa- 
tion in  livestock.  I  prescribe  those  subjects  as 
the  quick  cure  for  post-luncheon  insomnia. 

Still,  agriculture  is  my  field — agri-business 
If  you  win — and  I'm  a  bit  fearful  of  straying 
too  far  from  it.  So.  instead  of  crops  and 
livestock.  I've  decided  to  stick  to  a  short  re- 
port on  the  weather — the  weather  as  It  af- 
fects people,  not  crops,  and  the  effect  that  the 
change  it  brings  is  having  on  urban  America, 
as  well  as  rural  America. 

At  the  moment,  the  forecast  does  not  seem 
very  optimistic.  A  quick  glance  at  the  horizon 
tells  us  that  clouds  are  brewing,  and  they 
may  be  stormy. 

Perhaps  there  Is  no  way  to  ward  them 
oflT.  but  certainly  we  can  prepare  by  recog- 
nizing that  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
space-starved  city  and  the  opportunity- 
starved  countryside  share  a  common  thread. 

In  a  generation  we  have  seen  new  tech- 
nology wipe  out  millions  of  Jobs  In  farming, 
mining,  and  lumbering.  Between  1950  and 
1960.  while  U.S.  population  grew  by  one- 
fifth,  the  population  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties dropped  by  15  percent.  We  have  seen 
the  dust  of  disuse  collect  In  one  rural  com- 
munity after  another. 

Flourishing  manufacturing  towns  and  rail- 
road centers  deteriorated  Into  mere  aggrega- 
tions of  grocery  stores,  filling  stations,  tav- 
erns, cafes  and  small  garages.  Each  of  you 
has  seen  the  hollow  shells,  scarred  by 
boarded-up  stores  and  big,  half-empty 
houses — shrinking  to  a  point  that  they  could 
neither  attract  nor  hold  young  doctors, 
dentists  and  lawyers  ...  to  a  point  that  it 
became  harder  to  build  and  maintain  good 
schools  and  churches  and  hospitals  and 
playgrounds. 

But  these  communities  did  not  pay  the 
price  of  decay  alone. 

Gradually,  it  began  to  take  longer  in  our 
cities  to  cross  downtown  in  a  car  than  it 
used  to  take  in  a  cart.  Too  many  people  in 
too  little  space  bred  increasing  congestion, 
noise,  tension,  polluted  water  and  poisoned 
air.  These  are  the  results  in  part  of  a  rural- 
urban  Imbalance  that  has  put  America  out 
of  Joint. 

Why  and  how  did  this  happen?  In  part.  I 
think  the  answer  is  this:  we  didn't  under- 
stand what  was  going  on  )n  our  country. 
Too  much  was  changing — artd  at  a  too  rapid 
rate. 

Lacking  understanding,  we  lacked  the 
motivation  to  respond  quickly  to  these  prob- 
lems. A  rising  concern  about  crime,  con- 
gestion, poverty,  and  relief  costs,  yes.  A 
growing  annoyance  at  the  abrasions  of 
suburban  living,  yes.  A  vague  disquiet  over 
polluted  water,  poisoned  air,  and  prolifer- 
ated ugliness,  yes. 

But  no  general  and  widespread  awarenaes 
of  unbalanced  growth.  No  true  realization 
of  otu'  rapid  descent  Into  a  condition  in 
which — without  effective  action — mass  con- 
centration of  people  in  virtually  unlivable 
conditions  would  become  fixed  reality,  hard 
to  alter  and  nearly  Impossible  to  readjust. 

I  don't  want  to  paint  a  picture  that  Is 
overly  grim,  but  I'm  afraid  that  America  still 
does  not  have  a  sense  of  the  total  crisis. 
Many  people  still  see  no  need  for  a  unified, 
clear-cut  national  growth  policy,  nor  do  they 
see  the  clear  and  close  relationship  between 
urban  and  rural  problems. 

And  If  we're  going  to  achieve  anything 
closely  resembling  balance  In  this  country, 
we  need  not  piecemeal,  but  comprehensive 
planning. 

This  country  Just  can't  afford  over  the 
next  few  decades  to  concentrate  another  50 
million  or  more  people  In  very  large  metro- 
politan centers.  Already  for  too  many  people 
the  city  has  become  a  prison. 

The  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  puts  the 
danger  In  historical  perspective.  He  points 
out  that,  "The  Imprisoned  town  dwellers  of 
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the  p>asi  have  been  apt  to  develop  an  ugly 

temper.  ...  An  Inescapable  dty  cannot  be 
a  seedbed  for  vegetables  or  cereals,  but  it 
has  often  been  a  seedbed  for  riots  and  revo- 
lutions." 

Nationally,  the  problem  of  country  to  city 
migration  persists.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Economic  Research  Service  esti- 
mates that  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  per- 
sons leave  rtu-al  America  for  the  cities  each 
year. 

Certainly  the  Impact  here  In  Los  Angeles 
has  been  crushing.  The  latest  Census  Bureau 
figures  show  that  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
Counties  alone  netted  well  above  600,000  peo- 
ple through  migration  in  the  first  six  years  of 
this  decade  alone. 

Today,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
jects that  44  percent  of  those  entering  the 
agricultural  work  force  during  the  next  dec- 
ade must  look  elsewhere  to  find  employment. 

This  means — especially  when  you  couple 
the  fact  with  the  high  rural  birth  rate  that 
persists  among  the  young  who  migrate  to 
cities — that  each  year  the  Negro  ghettos  of 
this  country  grow  by  a  net  of  half  a  million 
persons. 

Obviously,  the  risks  involved  In  sardining 
more  and  more  people  into  less  and  less  space 
are  cause  for  grave  concern  and  serious 
attention. 

the  alternatives 

Certainly,  I  don't  Intend  to  pose  here  as 
an  expert  on  the  problem  of  rural-urfcan  Im- 
balance. After  negotiating  the  traffic -snarled 
highways  around  Washington  and  Chicago 
for  years.  I'm  beginning  to  think  I  might 
qualify  on  that  score. 

There  must  be  an  alternative. 

Prom  my  observation.  In  one  way  or 
another  It  will  Involve  rural  America  as  a 
pressure  valve  for  the  cities. 

Already,  other  nations  are  embarked  on 
such  a  course.  In  England,  more  than  20 
flourishing  new  cities  have  been  built — and 
more  are  being  planned. 

It  seems  certain  that  sooner  or  later  we 
muat  decentralize  some  of  our  commercial 
and  industrial  activity — that  we  must  build 
new  towns  outside  of  metropolitan  Amer- 
ica— that  we  must  encovirage  families  to  re- 
locate— that  we  m.ust  Invest  considerable 
sums  in  the  development  of  rural  areas. 

To  do  it,  we  must  remold  opinion,  and  we 
must  reshape  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

On  the  first  front,  urban  Americans  need 
to  attain  a  greater  awareness  of  rural  prob- 
lems. 

They  should  knoia  and  understand  that 
farm  programs  aren't  a  billion  dollar  boon- 
doggle for  a  bunch  of  fat  cat  fanners  who 
don't  need  help  anyway. 

The  m.ust  know  and  understand  that  as- 
sistance under  the  commodity  programs,  lor 
example,  cant  be  equated  with  welfare 
handouts. 

They  must  know  and  understand  that  too 
little  attention  to  the  special  problems  of  the 
small  farmer  has  had  a  part  In  too  much  con- 
gestion in  our  cities. 

TTiey  win  have  to  care. 

Today,  with  less  than  50  congressmen  from 
districts  wl,th  20  percent  or  more  farm  popu- 
lation, out  _ot  435  Representatives,  it  has 
become  Impossible  to  pass  farm  programs  or 
to  get  appropriations  to  handle  farm  pro- 
grams without  the  help  of  urban  congress- 
men. 

You.  as  leaders  of  this  great  metropolitan 
community,  can  help  reshape  opinion  on  this 
score.  And  I  urge  you  to  do  so. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Itself  must  undergo  some  change. 

I  think  some  of  oiu-  urban  congressmen 
have  had  this  In  mind  for  quite  some  time. 
One  of  the  first  bills  Introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session  of  Congress  Is  a  resolu- 
tion that  usually  reads — quote — "At  no  time 
shall  the  number  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  exceed  the  number 
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or  farman  In  tb«  United  Stetes."  WM.  Um 
gaff  In  that  la  alnioat  gon*. 

Obrloualy.  tbe  Department  could  tiae  a 
good  overhauling.  For  a  start,  tt  should  be 
renamed  tbe  Department  of  Rur«l  Affairs. 
Its  preeent  reaponalbUltlea  now  extend  far 
beyond  the  needa  of  farmen.  although  these 
remain — and  Juatly  so— Ita  principal  reapon- 
sibUltlea. 

Today,  the  Department  Is  charged  with 
sxipplylng  adequate  lunchea  for  school  chil- 
dren and  adequate  diets  for  hungry  people: 
with  dealing  with  growing  nations  that  rep- 
resent new  markets;  and  with  providing  ade- 
quate food  at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  hlmaelf.  under 
the  existing  system,  ends  up  wearing  more 
hats  than  anyone  In  the  Cabinet. 

Unquestionably,  the  job  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  become  the  most  thankless 
in  our  government.  The  man  who  holds  this 
office  has  a  large  and  highly  visible  con- 
stituency. And  certainly  even  his  critics 
would  concede  that  Secretary  Freeman  has 
the  qualities  of  Imagination  and  diligence. 
Tet  theee  found  him  no  great  favor  with  his 
constituents  because  too  often  he  was  ham- 
strung br*  an  antiquated  organizational 
strueture<  -- 

For  this  reason,  too  often  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  himself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Pat  O'Mally  when  Father  O'SulUvan 
came  to  give  him  the  last  rites. 

"Now.  Patrick,'-  says  the  Father,  "are  you 
ready  to  accept  the  Lord  and  renounce  the 
devil?" 

"Sure.  Father."  Pat  says  weakly.  "I  accept 
the  Lord,  but  I  don't  believe  I'm  in  a  position 
right  now  to  antagonize  anyone.' 

It  is  a  problem.  It  can  be  changed. 

Moreover,  the  present  framework  Is  grossly 
unfair  to  farmers.  For  one  thing,  the  public 
tends  to  view  the  Department's  entire  budget 
aa  aid  for  farmers,  when  actually  only  about 
half  of  It  goes  into  programs  that  assist 
farmers  directly. 

Beyond  that  we  need  badly  to  eliminate 
the  present  fragmented  approach  to  prob- 
lems such  as  help  for  the  rural  poor  and  In 
programs  that  provide  technical  aaslst.'uice  to 
farmers. 

SUMMAaT 

As  I  said  at  the  outaet.  there  are  clouds  In 
the  forecast.  Unless  we  can  revitalize  the 
rural  area*  of  this  country,  the  rebuilding 
Job  for  our  cltlaa  may  never  really  begin.  I 
believe  there  la  a  growing  awareness  that 
theee  problems  represent  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  This,  coupled  with  bold  planning 
and  action,  can  help  us  solve  the  people-space 
equation. 

The  trend  has  now  taken  us  to  a  p^lnt  that 
seven  out  of  ten  Americans  now  occupy  leaa 
than  two  percent  of  the  land.  That  trend 
need  not  continue. 

It  won't  If  we  believe,  aa  Ernest  Heming- 
way once  wrote,  that  "The  world  Is  a  fine 
place  and  worth  fighting  for  " 


NASA  DESERVES  HIGH   PRIORITY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALiroaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wediieaday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
published  an  editorial  on  December  30, 
entitled  "NASA  Deserves  Hi«h  Priority." 
The  editor  of  the  paper  forcefully  points 
up  the  reasons  why  NASA's  space  pro- 
gram should  be  supported. 

I  conunend  Its  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NASA  DsamvBS  High  Pmioarrr 
The  remarkable  achievements  of  the  Apollo 
8  moonahot  should  remind  Ck)ngreaa  and  the 
nation  that  the  continued  success  of  tbe  U.S. 
space  program  depends  on  an  adequate 
budget. 

SuiBclent  funds  will  be  made  available  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
Utratlon  ( NASA )  to  carry  the  Apollo  project 
to  Its  conclusion  next  year  with  a  manned 
landing  on  the  moon.  What  remains  In  ques- 
tion Is  how  far  Congress  Is  willing  to  go  be- 
yond that  point. 

NASA's  original  budget  request  of  $5.1  bil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  quickly 
pared  by  the  President  to  M.37  billion.  Anoth- 
er cut.  this  time  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, lowered  the  figure  to  $4  billion  and  now 
It  appears  that  the  final  amount  may  be 
slightly  under  M  billion. 

There  has  been  talk  about  further  reduc- 
tions In  coming  years. 

Some  programs  not  directly  related  to 
Apollo  have  been  delayed  or  canceled  by 
NASA.  The  agency's  work  force  has  fallen 
from  a  peak  two  years  ago  of  430.000  em- 
ployees to  about  300.000. 

In  a  speech  here  In  September.  James  E. 
Webb,  who  has  since  retired  as  NASA's  ad- 
ministrator— bemoaned  the  cutbacks  and 
said  the  Soviet  Union's  space  program  was 
ahead  of  the  United  SUtes'.  He  said: 

"The  true  cost  of  these  actions  (cutbacks) 
win  be  measured  In  future  years,  not  only 
by  the  opportunities  we  have  loet  and  the 
high  cost  of  re-establlahlng  large  booster 
production  lines.  (The  coau  will  also  be 
measured)  by  the  time,  anxiety  and  doubts 
of  our  ablUty  which  will  attend  a  position 
of  being  forced  In  the  IBTO's  to  try  and  catch 
up  as  we  had  to  10  years  ago." 

Those  who  argue  that  the  country  should 
be  spending  more  money  on  Important  do- 
mestic progra.ns  are  correct.  But  these  In- 
creases should  not  have  to  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  space  exploration  and 
newly-born  world  prestige. 

NASA's  needs  deserve  high  priority.  There 
should  be  no  lost  opportunities.  When  the 
first  American  sets  foot  on  the  moon  next 
year,  his  accomplishment  should  symbolize 
a  beginning,  not  an  ending. 


MY  PHILOSOPHY  OP  LIFE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
inspiration  is  borne  of  sorrow  and  this 
was  never  more  aptly  shown  than  in  the 
story  of  Jan  Newberry  Cooley. 

Jan  was  a  lovely  young  woman  with 
devoted  and  loving  parents,  husband, 
and  sister.  Almost  on  the  threshold  of 
adult  life,  she  was  taken  from  us  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness.  Her  courage 
and  steadfast  faith  in  God.  family,  and 
country  was  most  touching. 

Jan's  philosophy  of  life  was  written  as 
a  Bay  High  School  senior  in  1958  and  it 
is  in  this  beautifully  worded  testimonial 
that  we  can  all  And  inspiration ;  the  same 
inspiration  which  carried  Jan  through  7 
years  of  suffering  and  which  helped  her 
and  her  family  to  endure  through  the 
long  and  hopeless  battle  for  life  and 
health  which  was  to  t>e  denied  her. 

I  recommend  her  story  for  careful  and 
thoughtful  reading.  It  isjndeed  an  in- 
spirational message: 
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Wt  PHnosopRT  or  Lzfs 
(Aa  written   by  Jan  Newberry,  Bay  High 

School  senior,  1958) 
An  outlook  on  life.  Yea,  that  la  what  my 
philosophy  of  life  reaUy  is.  The  way  that  I 
judge  people  and  things,  the  way  I  react  to 
ceruin  things  and  the  way  that  I  live  every 
day,  are  based  on  certain  principles  and 
Ideals,  which  I  call  my  philosophy  of  life. 

To  begin  with,  I  have  tried  to  base  my  life 
on  one  certain  thing  to  guide  all  of  my  ac- 
tlona,  thoughts  and  Ideals,  throughout  my 
lifetime.  To  me.  this  one  thing  is  more  Im- 
portant than  anything  else.  I  know  that  my 
love  and  belief  In  God  has  Influenced  my  life 
and  has  caused  me  to  live  the  way  I  have. 
It  Is  because  of  thu.  that  I  have  chosen  the 
following  as  my  beliefs  and  have  tried  to 
njake  them  a  pattern  for  my  life. 

Religion  comes  first,  as  it  should.  What  Is 
life  without  the  love  for  a  Higher  Being 
than  yourself?  By  having  a  Supreme  Being 
for  a  leader.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  what  is 
right  and  what  Is  expected  of  me.  I  have  a 
strong  faith,  which  I  do  not  believe  can  be 
destroyed,  and  I  will  pattern  my  life,  my 
decisions,  and  my  actions,  on  this  belief. 

Character.  Everyone  must  have  character 
of  some  kind.  My  character  is  not  a  great 
one  by  any  means,  but  I  feel  that  through 
the  years  each  disappointment,  each  victory 
and  each  experience,  has  added  a  little  more 
strength  to  my  character. 

There  Is  one  big  topic  that  comes  under 
the  title  of  character,  this  being,  one's  mor- 
als. How  I  feel  about  certain  things  like 
smoking,  drinking  and  other  bad  habits.  Is  a 
strong  belief — to  leave  them  alone.  By  basing 
my  life  on  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  I  find 
no  place  In  my  life  for  drinking,  smoking 
and  other  things  of  this  nature.  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  keep  my  morals  high  I  Some- 
times, I  flndit  very  tempting  to  go  against 
the  Ideals,  which  I  have  set  as  a  guide  for 
my  Ufe,  but  In  the  end  I  always  find  my 
reward;  the  reward  of  pleasant  satisfaction! 
A  very  strong  belief  of  mine  Is  that  every 
person  must  have  Love,  although  some  have 
It  much  more  than  others.  This  Is  one  word 
that  should  always  be  In  caplUl  letters,  for 
this  world  of  ours  could  not  survive  If  It  were 
not  for  Love! 

I  have  a  great  love  for  people.  This  love 
developed  as  a  chUd  and  Is  one  thing  I  am 
proud  to  possess.  I  cannot  understand  how 
people  can  live  without  a  great  love  for  their 
fellow  man.  every  single  one  of  them,  no 
matter  what  his  roce.  creed  or  color.  I  have 
always  believed  that  we  were  all  created 
equal,  and  that  everyone  needs  a  chance, 
whether  it  be  his  first,  second  or  his  hun- 
dredth. It  everyone  loved  and  cared,  what  a 
wonderful  world  we  would  live  In  I 

I  love  my  country!  I  am  so  fortunate  to 
live  In  a  free  country,  that  I  can't  help  but 
love  It  to  the  fiUlest.  I  love  what  it  stands 
for  and  I  love  It  for  what  It  has  given  to  me 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtea  of  America! 
This  brings  up  the  subject  of  citizenship. 
How  I  do  admire  this  word  and  what  It 
stands  for!  I  have  always  tried  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  have  worked  hard  to  improve  my- 
self. In  order  to  better  myself,  as  a  citizen.  I 
have  found  that  to  be  a  citizen  and  a  good 
one.  you  mtist  work  and  work  hard!  Tou 
must  love  tbe  work  that  you  are  doing  and 
think  only  of  how  it  Is  going  to  help  society 
and  the  cause  tor  which  you  are  doing  it.  It 
la  In  times  such  as  these,  that  you  have  to 
forget  about  yourself  tor  a  while  and  think 
of  others. 

My  relatloDshlp  with  people  already  has 
been  covered  for  the  moet  part,  and  yet,  I 
have  not  mentioned  my  relationship  with 
those  I  love  the  most,  which  la  my  family 
and  close  friends.  My  relationship  with  my 
family  Is  a  close  one,  which  I  pray  will  re- 
main that  way  forever!  My  parents  have 
been  my  guide  and  through  ttils  close  rela- 
tionship with  them,  have  I  gained  my  beliefs, 
my  strength,  character  and  my  lovet 
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I  try  to  keep  my  relationship  between  my- 
self and  my  friends  one  of  bapptnesa  and 
one  that  Is  idemlf  My  friends  mean  a  great 
de»l  to  me,  and  I  always  want  my  relation- 
sblp  with  tbem,  and  my  new  friends,  to  be 
only  the  bestf 

Marriage  Is  one  thing  that  I  am  looking 
forward  to  with  great  joy,  for  I  know  It  won't 
be  too  long  before  /  will  be  establishing  a 
nei»  home  In  this  country  of  mine.  I  want 
to  marry  the  kind  of  boy  who  has  set  up  his 
pbUoaophy  of  life  In  about  tbe  some  man- 
ner as  /.  He  most  have  a  love  of  Ood  that 
proves  stronger  than  any  temptation.  I  want 
my  marriage  based  on  strong  grounds  of  Love. 
Security  and  faith.  My  desire  Is  to  rear  my 
ctolldren  In  a  home  environment  which  they 
wlU  be  proud  of;  one  that  offers  tbe  kind  of 
training  that  they  must  have  to  face  the 
probleoM  of  life. 

What  about  my  feeling  about  death?  I 
know  that  this  wonderful  life  I  am  living 
must  come  to  an  end,  sooner  or  later,  and 
I  want  to  be  prepared  to  meet  It  with  faith, 
and  with  an  outlook  of  Joy  and  not  fear. 
I  believe  that  there  Is  a  life  more  wcmderful 
than  even  ttie  greatest  poets  can  imagine  or 
put  into  their  lines  of  rhyme,  and  that  some- 
day I  will  meet  my  Maker  in  this  land  of 
paradise! 

With  all  these  things  tliat  I  have  based  my 
Ufe  on,  I  must  have  a  <;oaI  I  want  to  reach. 
I  do  have  a  goal  in  life!  This  goal  is  to  do 
the  best  I  can  and  to  live  right  In  every 
way.  A  little  saying  I  learned  once  can 
better  explain  It:  "I  am  only  one,  but  /  am 
one;  I  can't  do  everything,  but  I  can  do 
something;  What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do; 
and  by  the  Grace  of  God,  I  Will  Do." 

There  are  other  things  my  life  is  based 
on,  as  Is  tbe  case  of  everyone,  but  I  think 
I  covered  tbe  main  ones.  I  have  my  parents 
to  thank,  always,  for  giving  me  the  life  that 
they  have,  and  for  the  teachings  they  have 
tanght  me. 

Tea,  I  have  a  philosophy  of  life  and  one 
that  I  want  to  improve  and  uphold  all  the 
day*  of  my  life! 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION EXPENSES 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

op   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  legislation  to  allow  a 
tax  credit  for  certain  higher  education 
expenses.  This  bill  will  pro'vide  for  any 
taxpayer  a  credit  against  his  annual 
Federal  tax  liability  of  up  to  $325  on  the 
first  $1,500  paid  by  him  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses  for  himself  or  any  other 
individual.  These  expenses  include 
tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment required  at  any  institution  of  high- 
er education. 

I  have  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  past  and  am  well  aware  that  had 
It  not  been  for  budgetary  pressures 
brought  on  by  priorities  established  by 
the  previous  administration,  such  legis- 
lation would  certainly  have  been  adopted 
by  Congress.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
at  this  time  when  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  beginning  hearings 
on  reforms  and  changes  in  our  tax  code 
that  special  consideration  be  given  to 
this  measure  as  an  investment  in  our 
Nation's  future. 

Educated  citizens  are  truly  our  great- 
est national  resource.  Without  a  strong 
system  no  nation  can  hope  for  more  than 
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temporary  greatness.  We  have  enjoyed 
outstanding  success  in  educating  our 
people  and  have  more  nearly  achieved 
educational  excellence  In  this  country 
than  in  virtually  all  other  nations  in  the 
world.  We  cannot  afford  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  source  of  our  strength. 

We  all  know  how  much  the  expenses 
of  providing  a  college  education  have 
been  rising  In  recent  years  and  that  they 
will  probably  continue  this  rise  in  the 
future.  Our  major  problem  is  to  find 
the  best  solution  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  the  parents  of  college  students 
and,  in  turn,  also  benefit  our  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  devise  a  solution  to  this 
cost  problem  which  will  benefit  both 
moderate-  and  low -income  families  and 
students.  We  must  preserve  the  healthy 
diversity  in  our  higher  education  sys- 
tem by  assisting  all  of  our  institutions, 
be  they  large  or  small,  private  or  public. 
And  most  important,  we  must  accom- 
plish these  goals  with  the  least  amount 
of  governmental  interference  in  our  edu- 
cational community. 

While  admittedly  not  a  cure-all,  the 
Income  tax  credit  outlined  in  this  bill 
will  provide  relief  for  strained  family 
budgets,  and  it  will  allow  for  the  con- 
tinued independence  and  diversity  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Studies  indicate  that  under  this  bill 
62  percent  of  the  dollar  benefit  of  the 
tax  credit  would  go  to  families  with  in- 
comes between  $3,000  and  $10,000  per 
year.  These  families  comprise  62  per- 
cent of  our  population.  Ninety-one  per- 
CCTit  of  the  Ijenefit  would  go  to  families 
vrith  incomes  below  $20,000. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  provision 
in  the  bill  which  allows  the  tax  credit 
to  anyone  who  pays  the  expenses  of  a 
college  student  regardless  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  individuals 
would  lead  to  increased  private  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  low-income  students. 
This  would  be  in  line  with  President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  involve  voluntary  citi- 
zen participation  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  credit  for  higher 
education  expenses  is  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  a  growing  national  problem.  We 
must  assure  that  the  future  of  our  fine 
educational  system  will  be  maintained 
and  that  the  thousands  of  qualified  pres- 
ent and  future  students  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  highest  quality 
higher  education  possible.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues of  both  political  parties  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  bill  in  the 
interests  of  our  future  growth  as  a  strong 
Nation. 


THE  MAYO  CLINIC 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OP  MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  is  known  the 
world  over  as  the  greatest  medical  insti- 
tution. This  is  located  in  Minnesota's 
First  District  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent. 
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Established  by  Dr.  William  Mayo  and 
Dr.  Charles  Mayo  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  clinic  has  developed  a  reputa- 
tion for  diagnosing  and  treating  illnesses 
when  an  other  doctors  and  medical  in- 
stitutions have  failed.  Countless  patients 
tell  of  Mayo  doctors  determining  the 
cause  of  their  illness  when  previous  at- 
tempts have  been  fruitless. 

The  clinic  is  a  unique  institution.  It 
has  grown  as  its  reputation  has  spread 
around  the  world,  but  the  quality  of  its 
care  has  not  suffered  with  this  growth. 
Patients  still  encounter  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  which  has  disap- 
peared in  other  large  institutions.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  patient  who  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  treatment  he  received  and 
came  away  knowing  that  he  had  access 
to  the  most  competent  medical  care  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  enhance  the  under- 
standing of  and  appreciation  for  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  I  include  the  informative 
article  appearing  in  the  January  31, 1969, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  the  Record  : 
The  Mayo  Clinic:  Though  Medical  Center 

Claims  No  Miracles.  Patients  Flock  to 

It— Pour    Hours    in    Waiting    Room    Are 

Sometimes   Maddening,   but  Doctors   Are 

Thorough — Tales    op   Dr.    Will   and    Dr. 

Charlie 

(By  George  Grimsrud) 

Rochester,  Minn. — What  is  there  about 
the  Mayo  Clinic  that  makes  so  many  people — 
the  famous  and  the  obscure  alike — think  it's 
the  best  place  to  go  for  medical  care? 

It  can't  be  the  convenience.  First  of  all, 
there's  the  problem  of  getting  an  appoint- 
ment: Except  for  emergency  cases,  patients 
must  wait  as  long  as  four  months  just  to 
get  on  the  schedule.  Then  there's  the  matter 
of  driving,  flying  or  taking  a  bus  to  this  small 
city  In  the  southeastern  comer  of  Minnesota 
where  the  clinic  Is  situated.  Once  here  most 
patients  can  plan  to  spend  a  dreary  four 
hours  or  more  In  the  clinic's  waiting  room — 
which  doesn't  even  provide  magazines — be- 
fore seeing  a  doctor. 

Moreover,  the  clinic's  doctors  make  no 
claims  that  a  patient  will  receive  any  better 
care  here  than  he  might  obtain  closer  to 
home,  "We  don't  work  miracles  here,"  says 
one  Mayo  doctor.  "Our  facilities  are  no  bet- 
ter or  no  worse  than  any  of  several  large 
medical  centers  In  the  country." 

FARMERS  AND  ROTALTT 

But  none  of  this  seems  to  deter  potential 
patients.  More  than  150,000  persons,  ranging 
frmn  afBuent  hypochondriacs  to  the  incur- 
ably ill,  were  treated  at  the  clinic  in  1968. 
and  at  least  that  many  are  expected  to  use 
its  services  this  year.  Patients  come  from  all 
50  states  and  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world;  they  Include  farmers  from  nearby 
Iowa  and  royalty  from  Europe.  Dr.  Burtin 
E.  Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  ot  the  American  Medical  Assocla- 
tlln,  was  here  recently  for  a  checkup,  Johnny 
Carson,  Danny  Kaye.  Billy  Graham.  Joe  Di- 
Maggio  and  King  Felsal  of  Saudi  Arabia  all 
have  been  Mayo  patients. 

The  clinic's  chief  attraction  appears  to  be 
its  reputation  for  combining  solidly  com- 
petent diagnosis  and  treatment  with  extra- 
ordinary concern  for  the  comfort  and  psy- 
chological well-being  of  the  patient — despite 
the  waiting-room  ordeal. 

For  celebrities,  there  is  yet  another  attrac- 
tion: The  clinic's  long-standing  reputation 
for  protecting  the  privacy  of  Its  guests.  Press 
interviews  with  patients  are  forbidden,  and 
cameras  aren't  permitted  inside  the  clinic. 
Clinic  officials  say  they  won't  knowingly  lie 
atKJUt  whether  a  patient  Is  registered,  but 
some  reporters  claim  the  clinic  Is  sometimes 
less  than  candid  when  responding  to  queries 
about  celebrities. 
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JACK  mnntr  on  violim 

Of  courM.  not  kll  of  th«  cUnlc'a  famoua 
paUenta  care  about  privacy  Jack  Benny 
played  bU  TtoUn  at  a  concert  of  the  RoctMs- 
ter  Symphony  Orcheatra  when  he  wae  here 
for  a  checkup  in  l»«.  and  Ed  SulUvan  boeted 
a  local  talent  chow  on  a  trip  here  In  lOM. 
Tear*  ago  the  late  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd 
not!  fled  the  clinic  that  he  waa  coming,  de- 
manded complete  secrecy — and  then  showed 
up  In  a  fuU-dreaa  uniform  that  made  hla 
presence  hard  to  conceal. 

Much  of  the  clinics  medical  reputation 
dates  back  to  the  work  of  the  now- legendary 
Mayo  brothers.  William  and  Charles  They 
founded  the  clinic  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  brothers,  affectionately  known  to  their 
patlenta  and  colleagues  as  Dr.  Will  and  Dr 
Charlie,  won  world-wide  fame  for  their  ad- 
vanced surgical  techniques  (Dr.  Will  spe- 
cialized In  abdominal  surgery,  while  Dr. 
Charlie  concentrated  on  the  head  and  neck) 
and  for  their  ability  to  treat  vast  numbers 
of  patlenta  without  sacrificing  the  personal 
touch. 

"Dr.  Charlie  would  walk  Into  some  little 
old  lady's  hospital  room  and  say.  HI.  I'm 
Charlie  Mayo,'  and  the  nest  day  she  would  be 
cured. "  claim*  one  long-time  resident  of 
Rochester.*    - 

Nowaday*  there  are  no  Mayoa  at  the  Mayo 
CUnlc;  the  last  member  of  the  family  to 
pracUce  there  was  the  late  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Mayo,  a  son  of  Dr.  Charlie  who  retired  in 
19A3  and  was  killed  In  an  auto  accident  last 
summer.  But  the  clinic  does  have  1.300 
other  doctors,  a  full  range  of  laboratory 
faclUtles  and  the  worlds  largest  graduate 
school  of  medicine.  The  school  trains  one  of 
every  50  specialists  In  the  VS. 

TKBXB  OATS.  SIGHT  OOCTOKS 

The  average  patient  who  visits  the  Mayo 
Clinic  for  a  routine  checkup  or  for  a  diag- 
nostic examination  spends  three  days  here. 
Is  examined  by  eight  doctors  and  undergoes 
15  laboratory  tests.  His  bill  averages  gaoo 
to  taoo.  plus  hotel,  restaurant  and  transpor- 
tation expenses.  IX  the  patient  has  an  ail- 
ment that  requires  hospitalization  or  long- 
term  treatment  by  the  clinic  staff,  the  bill, 
of  course.  Is  larger. 

A  visit  normally  begins  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing In  the  maaalve  walnut  and  marble  lobby 
of  the  19-story  Mayo  Building  In  downtown 
Rochester.  Most  examinations  take  several 
days,  so  they  start  early  In  the  week  On  a 
typical  Monday,  patients  start  arriving  at 
5:30  am.  They  are  assigned  numbers,  and 
they  sit  down  to  talk.  knit,  write  letters, 
stare  at  the  walls  or  read  their  own  books  or 
magazines  until  their  numbers  are  called. 
The  clinic  doesn't  provide  reading  material, 
a  spokesman  says,  because  there  are  Just  too 
□uiny  patients.  At  any  given  time,  more  than 
1.000  patients  are  Ukely  to  be  gathered  in 
the  main  waiting  room.  One  Chicago  woman 
says  that  during  her  four  hours  In  the  wait- 
ing room  she  met  "some  very  nice  people" — 
but  altogether  she  found  the  wait  to  be 
"maddening  and  disgusting. " 

Once  the  long  wait  Is  over,  however,  the 
clinic's  emphasis  on  cloee  personal  attention 
becomes  more  evident  The  patient  goes  Into 
an  examination  room  where  a  resident  doc- 
tor— actually  a  fellow  of  the  graduate  school 
of  medicine — takes  the  patient's  personal 
medical  history  and  gives  him  a  general 
physical  examination.  This  takes  about  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Then  the  patient  Is  examined  by  a  staff 
doctor,  usually  a  specialist  In  internal  medi- 
cine. This  doctor  becomes  the  patient's  per- 
sonal physician  for  as  long  as  the  patient 
remains  under  care  of  the  clinic.  The  Intern- 
ist's examination  take*  about  45  minutes. 
Afterward,  be  consults  with  the  realdent  In 
private  to  >««/^«—  the  case  and  exchange  ten- 
tative dlagnoeee. 
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After  the  two  ezamlnatlona.  the  patient 
undergoea  a  series  of  blood  teeU.  X-rays. 
urlnalysee  and  other  routine  testa  Addition- 
al specialized  tests  may  also  be  administered 
and  several  medical  specialists  may  also  be 
called  in.  depending  on  the  patient's  specif- 
ic complaints  Someone  complaining  of  In- 
digestion, for  example,  may  wind  up  taking 
several  additional  testa  and  seeing  doctors 
who  speclallie  In  the  alimentary  system, 
heart,  lungs,  kidneys  and  nervous  system. 

For  many  patients,  the.  time  and  care 
taken  by  the  clinic's  doctors  more  than  make 
up  for  the  Inconvenience*.  "I  knew  this  place 
was  big  and  I  expected  to  watt,"  says  a  Mad- 
ison. Wis  ,  woman  who  visited  the  clinic  for 
treatment  of  a  hip  ailment.  "I  dldnt  really 
mind  It.  Once  I  got  In  to  see  the  doctors.  I 
was  amazed  at  how  much  time  they  spent 
with  me.  They  didn't  try  to  rush  me 
through." 

When  a  patient  has  completed  all  hU  teeU, 
he  sits  down  for  a  long,  leisurely  talk  with 
his  personal  physician,  who  carefully  ex- 
plains the  resuiu  of  his  examination.  Mayo 
doctors  don  t  pull  any  punches  In  laying 
out  the  full  results:  clinic  officials  say  that 
even  If  a  person  has  a  terminal  illness,  he 
wlU  be  told.  "We  believe  in  telling  the  pa- 
tient the  truth,"  says  Dr.  Daniel  Connolly, 
a  Mayo  cardiologist  "We  don't  like  relatives 
who  Insist  that  we  spare  the  patient  the 
truth  about  bow  serious  his  illness  la." 

A    coax    FOB    OIZZINXSS 

Often,  of  course,  the  news  lan't  so  bad. 
Howard  West,  a  veterans  employment  repre- 
sentative for  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
Chicago,  says  he  went  to  Rochester  to  learn 
the  cause  of  his  chronic  dizziness  "I'd  been 
to  a  half  a  dozen  doctors  at  home,  and  each 
one  bad  a  different  theory,  "  he  says.  "I  was 
taking  about  eight  pills  a  day.  I  was  a  zom- 
bie when  I  got  to  Rochester."  But  at  the 
clinic  Mr.  West  waa  told  the  pills  weren't 
necessary.  "My  doctor  said  I  had  too  much 
tension.'"  says  Mr  West.  "He  recommended 
that  I  slow  down  and  get  hold  of  myself." 

If  a  patient  requires  hospitalization,  the 
clinic  arranges  for  admission  to  one  of  two 
local  hospitals,  the  »60-bed  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital or  to  the  573-bed  Rochester  Methodist 
Hoepltal.  Though  the  clinic  doesn't  maintain 
a  hospital  of  its  own,  its  doctors  staff  the 
two  Rochester  hospitals. 

In  many  ways,  the  entire  city  of  Rochester 
la  an  extension  of  the  clinic.  At  the  munic- 
ipal airport,  owned  by  a  clinic  affiliate.  Mayo 
personnel  meet  incoming  fllfhta  with  wheel- 
chairs. Downtown  at  the  Kahler  Hotel,  Roch- 
ester's largeat,  the  doors  in  a  new  wing 
are  extra  wide  to  accommodate  wheelchairs. 
The  Kahler's  bathtubs  have  sides  two  Inches 
lower  than  normal  to  make  getting  in  and 
out  easier  for  less  agile  guesu.  The  hotel's 
restaurants  offer  dietetic  meals,  and  nurses 
are  almost  always  on  duty  at  the  hotel. 

OBUC    STOBCS    AND    TVtlKMJU.    HOMES 

Of  Rochester's  50.000  resldenu,  more  than 
7.000  are  employed  either  at  the  clinic  or 
the  hospitals.  The  city  also  has  15  drug- 
stores, three  hospital  supply  houses,  fotir 
opticians  and  a  store  specializing  In  artifi- 
cial limbs.  There  are  also  a  dozen  funeral 
homes  discreetly  tucked  away  on  side  streets. 

Aside  from  the  clinic  and  hoapltala, 
Rochester's  only  other  major  employer  is  an 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.  re- 
search and  manufacturing  facility  that  em- 
ploys 4,000.  The  only  other  Industry  is  agri- 
culture-oriented— a  vegetable  canning  plant, 
a  turkey  hatchery  and  a  fertilizer  factory. 

Rocbeater.  with  lu  tree-shaded  streets  and 
attractive  old  houses,  has  a  small-town  air 
that,  for  many  blg-clty  patients,  makes  a 
visit  to  tbe  clinic  a  welcome  escape  from 
urban  pressures.  "The  people  are  so  friendly, 
especially  the  waitresses  and  the  clerks,"  says 
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one  woman  from  Wllmette,  ni.,  a  prosperous 
Chicago  suburb. 

The  small-town  casualnesa  Is  sometimes 
deceptive,  however.  Actually,  the  clinic  and 
lu  supporting  facilities  are  a  highly  com- 
plex operation  Record -keeping  alone  Is  a 
major  undertaking.  PatlenU'  records  are 
shuttled  at>out  by  a  pneumatic  tube  system 
that  can  transport  papers  at  60  miles  an  hour 
between  the  clinic  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
more  than  a  mile  away.  The  Harwlck  Build- 
ing, an  eight-story  record  center  completed 
In  I9«a.  contains  more  than  six  million 
X-rays  and  the  case  histories  of  tbe  2.7  mil- 
lion patients  treated  at  the  clinic  since  the 
present  record-keeping  system  waa  set  up 
In  1907.  It  also  contains  most  of  the  human 
tissue  and  organs  removed  by  Mayo  sur- 
geons over  the  years.  The  tissue  and  organs 
are  used  mainly  in  research  and  as  exhibits 
for  the  Instruction  of  graduate  students. 

Altogether,  the  clinic  has  six  buildings,  all 
connected  by  a  pedestrian  subway  network 
so  that  a  patient  who  comes  during  the  harsh 
Minnesota  winter  need  nerer  go  outdoors. 
The  subway,  lined  with  gift  shops  and  other 
small  businesses,  also  links  the  clinic  build- 
ings with  the  Methodist  Hospital,  two  hotels 
and  a  motel. 

Tbe  Mayo  medical  complex  was  organized 
In  its  present  form  in  1916.  The  basic  operat- 
ing unit  Is  the  Mayo  Clinic,  a  "voluntary  as- 
sociation of  physicians"  whose  revenues  come 
chiefly  from  patients'  fees;  last  year,  they 
amounted  to  943  million.  At>out  $1  million  of 
the  clinic's  revenues  are  paid  each  year  to  the 
Mayo  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
that  owns  the  clinic  properties  and  sponsors 
research  and  medical  education  activities. 

The  clinic  Is  administered  by  a  board  of 
governors,  consisting  of  nine  doctors  and  two 
professional  administrators.  Cnllke  the  days 
when  the  Mayo  brothers  ran  tbe  clinic,  man- 
agement operations  now  are  handled  by  a 
seemingly  infinite  number  of  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  governors.  The  board 
chairman  is  Dr.  L.  Emmerson  Ward,  a  49- 
year-old  rheumatologlst  who  still  sees  pa- 
tients on  a  part-time  basis. 

SOAKING    THC    RICH 

In  Its  early  days,  the  clinic  had  a  sliding 
scale  of  fees.  The  business  office  would  sim- 
ply ask  the  patient  how  much  he  could  pay. 
One  result  was  that  the  clinic  gained  a 
reputation  for  soaking  the  rich  and  sub- 
sidizing the  poor.  Occasionally,  old-timers  re- 
call, the  Mayos  even  gave  a  destitute  patient 
money  for  a  train  ticket  home. 

Today  the  clinic  Insists  that  fixed  fees  have 
replaced  the  sliding  scales.  About  $1  million 
in  bills  are  still  written  off  each  year,  however. 

Though  salaries  of  Mayo  physicians  are 
among  the  clinic's  most  closely  guarded 
secrets,  sources  close  to  the  clinic  say  the 
average  doctor  earns  about  $35,000  a  year, 
not  particularly  high  by  the  standards  of  the 
medical  profession.  "Most  of  us  feel  we  could 
make  more  money  In  other  types  of  institu- 
tions," says  one  doctor,  "but  we're  not 
paupers  either." 

Mayo  doctors  receive  no  bonuses  or  other 
compensation  besides  salary.  Sources  say 
salaries  are  determined  by  the  doctors'  spe- 
cialties and  their  length  of  service.  Thus,  a 
beginning  internist  might  make  920,000  a 
year,  while  a  veteran  surgeon  might  earn 
more  than  M0,000. 

Luring  doctors  to  a  remote  community  In 
Minnesota  might  appear  difficult,  but  doctors 
find  some  advantages  in  living  here.  "Doctors 
here  bare  more  prestige  than  In  any  other 
city  in  tbe  country."  says  one  Rochester 
native.  "Every  club  wants  doctors  in  It,"  A 
study  by  a  sociology  class  at  Rocbeater  Jun- 
ior College  showed  that  tbe  city's  churches 
claim  aa  member*  three  time*  a*  many  doc- 
tors as  live  in  tbe  entire  city. 
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ELBCTORAL  REFORM 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    If  ASSACHX7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  therein 
a  very  thoughtful  article  by  the  able 
commentator,  Mr.  John  S.  Knight,  en- 
titled "Electoral  System  Needs  Refoi-m." 
If  anything,  the  caption  of  this  very 
timely  article  would  seem  to  be  an  under- 
statement. 

Experience  clearly  shows  that  the  elec- 
toral system  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  counti-y  for  efficient,  ac- 
curate, fair  election  results  for  the  Pres- 
idency. At  best,  it  is  a  very  cumbersome, 
intricate.  Inadequate  mechanism  for 
electing  Presidents  in  any  age — let  alone 
in  the  jet-space  age  in  which  we  live. 
Obviously,  the  Congress  must  move,  as 
rapidly  as  it  can.  to  institute  a  penetrat- 
ing, comprehensive  study  of  this  whole 
question,  and  devise  a  way  that  will  in- 
sure the  election  of  President  on  a  pop- 
ular basis  that  will  work  efficiently,  ac- 
curately and  democratically  and  elim- 
inate the  obvious  defects  and  injustices 
of  the  present  electoral  system. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  seek  to  protect 
the  rights  of  minority  groups.  In  this  in- 
stance, it  would  seem  that  our  first  job 
is  to  protect  adequately  the  rights  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

In  fact,  we  should  and  certainly  must 
work  to  eliminate  minority  control  in 
our  elective  system  and  in  the  undemo- 
cratic way  it  works  in  some  very  im- 
portant areas  to  impose  minority  con- 
trol and  rule  upon  the  country.  Minor- 
ity rights  under  majority  rule  must  pre- 
vail, but  they  must  not  decimate  the 
principle  of  majority  rule. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  must  be  rec- 
ognized in  all  American  elections.  Al- 
ready, this  principle  has  been  applied  to 
congressional  districts,  and  to  State  and 
local  elections,  not  always  wisely  and 
well. 

It  has  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  where  there  are  shocking 
disparities  between  the  number  of  votes 
required  to  elect  its  different  Members 
from  various  States.  Tliis  is  the  one  re- 
maining area  where  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  seems  to  be  flagrantly  and 
most  unjustly  flouted. 

The  exemption  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  U.S.  Senators  are  in  effect  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  several,  sovereign  States.  In  these 
advanced  days,  however,  such  an  out- 
moded theory  is  hardly  constitutionally 
justified  nor  does  it  accord  with  ordinary 
commonsense  and  justice. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  democratic 
society,  based  upon  equal  representation 
for  all,  there  can  be  no  arid  areas  where 
this  principle  does  not  apply,  and  we 
certainly  must  come  to  grips  with  this 
question. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  will 
study  electoral  college  reform  and  the 
extension  of  the  principle — one-man, 
oQe-vote — to    our    Americsm    political 
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society;  we  must  commence  most  careful 
scrutiny  and  study  of  these  questions  by 
the  Congress  without  delay. 

As  Americans,  we  are  proud  of  institu- 
tions that  have  served  us  well,  but  when^. 
they  become  outmoded,  outworn,  inade-J 
quate,  or  incapable  of  performing  the  jop 
that  has  to  be  done  to  keep  our  rapidw 
growing  country  democratically  soun<T>| 
well  balanced  and  fair  as  regards  con- 
stitutionally valid  representational  needs, 
they  must  be  changed. 

This  Government  is  not  only  a  free 
Republic,  it  is  based  on  a  written  Con- 
stitution that  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  documents  of  freedom  ever  con- 
ceived in  the  minds  of  men. 

This  great  charter  of  human  freedom 
must  be  kept  up  to  date.  It  must  be 
adapted  to  the  forward  march  of  the 
country  in  the  jet-space  age. 

Its  principles  must  be  verified  for  evei-y 
generation,  and  it  must  be  fashioned, 
when  necessary,  to  meet  every  need  of 
the  people  in  terms  of  free  government, 
democratic  principles,  and  justice  for  all 
free  citizens  and  residents  of  this  coun- 
try. There  can  be  no  legalistic  areas  or 
ghettos  where  citizens  are  arbitrarily  de- 
prived of  their  primary  constitutional 
rights. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Congress 
immediately  start  the  task  of  reforming 
the  electoral  college  and  totally  imple- 
menting the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
to  end  the  evils  of  disproportionate  rep- 
resentation. 

The  fact  that  this  action  has  not  been 
taken  before  does  not  mean  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  now.  It  should  be  pressed 
with  a  true  sense  of  urgency  to  do  justice 
to  all  American  citizens  as  well  as  the 
privileged  and  the  specially  favored  liv- 
ing in  fantastically  unjust  and  artificially 
fabricated  legalistic  and  judicially  or- 
dained  sanctuaries   of   exemption   and 
favortism. 
We  cannot  further  dally  or  delay. 
To  the  contrary,  the  need  demands 
that  action  should  be  pressed  with  all 
possible,    practicable    speed,    consistent 
with  thorough  study  and  mature  delib- 
eration of  the  kind  required  in  matters 
that  are  oi  such  great  importance  to  the 
preservation  and  enrichment  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom. 
The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
Electoral  System  Needs  Reform 
(By  John  S.  Knight) 
In  the  anxious  early  hours  of  Wednesday, 
Nov.    6,    no   one    could    say    with    certainty 
whether   the  next   president  of  the  United 
States  would  be  Richard  M.  Nixon  or  Hubert 
Horatio  Humphrey. 

The  prospect  of  having  the  choice  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives — with  all 
of  the  delays  and  attendant  Infighting  that 
would  ensue — brought  dismay  and  concern 
to  the  American  people. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  one  of  the  can- 
didates— Nixon — did  receive  a  majority  in 
the  electoral  college  and  a  slight  lead  over 
Vice  President  Humphrey  in  the  popular 
vote. 

So  the  nagging  question  was  resolved,  at 
least  in  this  year's  presidential  election.  But 
the  fears  of  what  might  have  happened  have 
not  been  allayed.  Thus  we  see  a  rising  de- 
mand either  for  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college  or  the  adoption  of  badly  needed  re- 
forms. 

Unless  we  get  on  with  this  Job  immediate- 
ly, all  proposed  reforms  will  founder  as  have 
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hundreds  of  suggestions  in  the  past.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reminds  us,  "It's  tough 
to  work  up  enthusiasm  for  roof-patching 
when  it's  not  raining.  Campaigns  for  change 
tend  to  peter  out  as  disputed  elections  recede 
into  the  history  books." 

ABOLISH    THE   COLLEGE 

I  am  not  convinced  that  abolition  of  the 
electoral  college  and  substituting  for  it  a 
direct  popular  vote  is  the  total  answer. 

This  year,  for  instance,  the  popular  vote 
was  so  close  that  had  that  system  been  In 
effect,  we  might  yet  not  know  whether  Nixon 
or  Humphrey  emerged  the  winner. 

Demands  for  recovints,  contested  ballots, 
court  suits  and  absentee  ballots  could  have 
delayed  the  official  result  for  days  or  even 
weeks.  The  same  situation  might  have  pre- 
vailed in  1960  when  John  F.  Kennedy  de- 
feated Nixon  by  a  popular  vote  margin  even 
.smaller  than  Nixon's  victory  over  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Nixon  had  cried 
foul  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  where  the 
counting  of  nonexistent  votes  from  grave- 
yards, unoccupied  buildings  and  phony  ad- 
dresses is  not  an  uncommon  practice.  As  it 
was.  Jack  Kennedy  carried  Illinois  over  Dick 
Nixon  by  a  mere  8,858. 

An  honest  count  in  Cook  County  might 
well    have    reversed    the    outcome. 

Or  looking  at  it  another  way,  the  popu- 
lar vote  could  have  elected  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey this  year  while  Nixon  was  carrying  32 
states  to  only  13  for  Hubert  and  five  for 
George  Wallace. 

PROTECT    SMALL    STATES 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Talla- 
hassee Democrat,  says,  "The  Constitution  re- 
tains two  clauses  which  protect  the  Smalls 
from  being  starved  by  the  Bigs — the  presi- 
dential electoral  vote  and  the  equal  repre- 
sentation of  all  states  in  the  senate." 

Since  34  percent  of  the  senators  represent 
17  states  with  12  percent  of  the  electoral  vote 
and  onlv  six  percent  popular  vote.  Editor 
Johnson"  doubts  that  the  "Smalls"  would 
ever  yield  this  power  to  the  ■Bigs"  by  ratify- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  scrapping 
the  electoral  college. 

One  proposal  which  is  meeting  with  some 
favor  is  to  divide  each  state's  popular  vote  in 
proportion  to  the  votes  received  by  the  candi- 
dates. In  Florida,  for  instance.  Nixon  would 
this  year  have  received  six  electoral  votes  ^nd 
Humphrey  and  Wallace  four  each  rather  than 
winner  take  all. 

If  electoral  votes  were  allotted  in  propor- 
tion to  the  popular  result  and  a  tie  resulted. 
a  national  runoff  between  the  two  leading 
candidates  could  resolve  that  question. 

Another  plan  calls  for  the  selection  of  elec- 
tors in  each  congressional  district  with 
another  two  going  to  the  winning  candidate 
In  each  state. 

.  THE    PRIMARIES 

Admittedlv.  none  of  these  approaches  is 
without  flaw.  But  a  general  reform  of  elec- 
tion procedures  must  not  be  delayed. 

This  conviction  applies  with  equal  force  to 
our  archaic  and  unrepresentative  way  of  se- 
lecting major  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
The  present  primary  system  denies  the  fran- 
chise to  all  but  a  handful  of  states. 

In  Ohio  this  year,  where  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes  was  the  "favorite  son,"  Republican 
voters  had  no  choice  other  than  to  vote  for 
Rhodes.  Presidential  hopefuls  such  as  Nixon 
and  Rockefeller  didn't  enter  the  state  for 
fear  of  offending  Ohio's  politically  potent 
governor. 

A  national  primary  in  which  the  voters  of 
both  parties  would  express  their  respective 
choice  is  one  suggested  solution.  By  this 
method  the  successful  candidates  would 
truly  be  the  choices  of  the  people. 

Many  people  who  see  the  necessity  of  re- 
form in  the  election  machinery  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  everything  will  be  solved  if  only 
we  abolish  the  electoral  college. 
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This  is  the  Mwy  eeoelnaton  but  not  •  per- 
ceptive one  as  I  h»T«  »tt«mpt«d  to  lBdlc«(e. 

The  ftrst  step  Is  to  inaofurat*  studleabr 
either  •  presidential  or  a  eonfreealonal  eoaa- 
mlMlon  to  determine  what  reforraa  are  both 
possible  and  politically  feasible. 

Since  the  months  and  fears  go  by  with 
fiishtenlnc  rapidity,  the  tlms  to  start  thU 
work  la  the  day  aTter  Richard  M.  NUon  be- 
comes the  37tb  prealdent  of  the  United  StaUs. 
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POVERTY  AIDE  TAKES  A  LONO  VIEW 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KSICTTJCKT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESFNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  S.  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  Joe  Loftua 
of  the  New  York  Times  has  written  an 
excellent  article  about  some  of  the  low- 
vlsibUlty,  jret  dranuttlc.  changes  that 
bave  taken  place  during  the  past  3  years 
as  a  resuH  of  the  OfBce  of  Employment 
Opportimltys  efforts  In  foctising  na- 
tional attention  on  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  It  Is  a  quiet  story  of  success  which 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  time  to 
read.  The  article  (oUows: 
|Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  1.  1969) 
PovBTT  An>s  Takss  a  Lotto  Vtrw 
(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

WASHmcTON.  January  31  —  AJvlao.  CaUf.. 
la  a  UtUe  mud  town  about  an  hour  out  of 
San  Francisco,  inhabited  by  a  few  thousand 
Mexican-American    migrant    workers. 

Tbetr  porerty  level  made  them  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  community  health  center,  fi- 
nanced by  the  Ofltce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. They  had  no  doctors  and  little  hope  of 
getting  any. 

TlMn  somebody  read  In  a  newspaper  that 
two  San  Francisco  doctors  were  In  tax  trou- 
ble and  were  about  to  be  Jailed.  A  few  of 
the  migrants  went  to  San  Francisco  and  sug- 
gested to  the  authorities  that  there  was  a 
place  worse  than  Jail — Alvlao. 

The  authorities  agreed,  and  Alvlso  got  lU 
doctors,  and  an  attracUve  health  center  that 
cost  the  taxpayers  leas  than  tao.OOO.  The 
men  of  Alvlso  built  It  themselves.  It  la  still 
operating  and   has  Its  own  medical  stall. 

COOPESATTON      ST      DOCTOBS 

The  experience  In  Alviso  Is  significant  be- 
cause It  tells  something  Important  about  the 
poverty  program  that  doea  not  readily  meet 
the  eye — the  program  has  gradually  led  to 
changes  In  some  of  the  more  conservative 
Institutions  in  the  nation. 

The  decision  to  assign  the  two  doctors  to 
Alvlso.  rather  than  to  Jail,  required  the  co- 
operatioa  of  two  of  those  Institutions — the 
tax  and  Judicial  fraternities.  It  also  required 
the  support  of  organized  medicine,  which, 
contrary  to  early  expectations,  has  helped 
to  establish  40  other  comprehensive  family 
medical  centers  set  up  by  O  E.O.  In  poor 
nclg  h  bor  hoods . 

At  the  moment,  the  antlpoverty  agency  la 
In  the  spotlight  because  of  the  disappearance 
of  t3.7-milllan  In  antlpoverty  funds  In  New 
Tork  City,  criticism  that  too  much  policy  dis- 
cretion has  been  given  to  the  poor,  and  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  NUon  Ad- 
miaiatfation  to  reduce  the  agency's  opera- 
tional arsa. 

Bertrand  M.  Harding,  a  career  clvU  servant 
who  Ls  now  dlractor  o<  the  agency,  says  that 
he  ssss  ths  agency  la  a  loogsr.  broader  per- 
apecUvs  but  onacwtsi  that  the  staff's  daUy 
dlst  of  «~v»r.ii«g  aaws  has  not  bssa  good  for 
morale. 


Wben  tbm  atorj  at  tbe  agency  U  told  In 
that  longer,  btoadsr  psrspeeUve.  Ur.  Hard- 
ing beltevas.  lu  impact  may  be  measured  leee 
In  the  number  of  dollars  spent  (or  stolen),  or 
in  the  number  of  individuals  raised  above 
the  poverty  line,  and  more  in  the  Institu- 
tional changes  effected. 

"America  has  probably  seen  more  Instltu- 
tlooal  Changs  In  the  last  few  years  than  In 
any  slmUar  period  of  our  history."  the  direc- 
tor says. 

For  that  he  gives  the  anUpoverty  agency  a 
large  part  of  the  credit,  or  blame.  Its  func- 
tion never  was  to  distribute  dollars  to  the 
poor  but  to  change  the  circumstances  that 
made  and  helped  keep  some  people  poor. 

To  the  comfortable,  "change"  can  be  a 
threatening  word.  Mr  Harding  says.  It  has 
brought  criticism  and  resistance.  But,  even 
so,  be  says,  many  slgnlOcrnt  changes  have 
been  accepted  In  the  Institutions  of  law. 
medicine,  education,  and  even  religion.  The 
changes.  In  his  view,  literally  run  Into  the 
hundreds,  but  they  have  low  vUlblllty — often 
low.  local  vUlblUty. 

CHAMCS  AMONG  LAWTKBS 

For  example,  the  American  legal  fraternity 
used  to  be  virtually  a  closed  institution. 
About  1  percent  of  the  lawyers  came  from 
minority  groups.  Mr.  Harding  estimated. 

The  antlpoverty  agency  has  now  been 
Joined  by  tbs  American  and  NaUonal  Bar 
Associations  and  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Schools  In  actively  recruiting  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  Into  law  schools  and 
the  legal  profession.  Ijwt  year  the  agency 
provided  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Op- 
portunity •60O.0OO  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into 
Uw  schools  of  at  least  300  minority  group 
students. 

Law  school  currlculums  have  changed,  too. 
More  than  90  law  schools  are  offering  courses 
In  poverty  law  and  some  have  set  up  neigh- 
borhood law  offices  and  clinics,  financed  In 
some  cases  by  the  agency's  research  and 
demonstration  grants. 

The  Impact  has  been  so  great  that  IS  sutes 
have  passed  laws  to  permit  second-  and 
third-year  law  students  to  engage  In  limited 
practice. 

SIGHTS  FOB  TCNANTS 

Poverty  law  deals  with  such  problems  as 
tenant  rights  and  fraudulent  consumer  con- 
tracts and  other  special  problems  of  the  poor. 

A  project  of  the  antlpoverty  agency  at  the 
University  of  Detroit  Law  School  led  the 
Michigan  Legislature  to  enact  laws  that  gave 
tenants  a  new  blU  of  rights.  The  new  laws 
made  building  code  enforcement  a  dvU  mat- 
ter and  gave  tenants  the  right  to  go  directly 
to  court  Instead  of  contending  with  the 
municipal  bureaucracy  and  political  wire- 
pulling. 

These  laws  also  require  that  all  leases  In- 
clude a  pledge  by  the  landlord  to  keep  the 
premises  In  "livable"  condition.  They  hold 
that  tenants  may  not  be  evicted  for  exercis- 
ing lawful  rights,  such  as  reporting  code  vio- 
lations. 

Another  Institution  undergoing  change  be- 
cause of  the  antlpoverty  agency  Is  education. 
Project  Head  Start  was  esublUhed  for  dis- 
advantaged preschool  children  four  years  ago 
over  the  opposition  of  many  experts  and 
school  boards.  Now  that  two  million  children 
have  been  served  In  more  than  13.000  Head 
Start  centers,  few  experts  seriously  deny  the 
value  of  the  program. 

NSW  TiKw  IN  cxaaoT 

Higher  education  has  also  been  affected. 
About  300  colleges  are  operating  an  Upward 
Bound  program  to  stimulate  the  under- 
achieving. C-average  high  school  student  to 
continue  his  education.  Typically,  the  7.900 
young  people  who  have  been  served  by  col- 
lege students  In  the  program  came  from  pov- 
erty backgrounds  and  were  candidates  for 
perpetuating  that  povsrtj. 


Churches  typically  used  to  preach  a  re- 
ligion of  success.  The  churches  more  and 
more  have  been  preaching  a  religion  of  com- 
passion. 

A  lot  of  ministers,  priests  and  rabbis  came 
to  believe  that  the  slum  was  where  they 
should  be  because  that  was  where  men  were 
suffering  most.  The  NaUonal  Council  of 
Churches  operate  migrant  labor  programs. 
Ministers  and  prieeto  are  on  Community  Ac- 
tion tx>ards.  and  hundreds  of  nuns  teach  in 
Head  Start  programs. 

On  the  local  level,  Community  Action 
agencies  have  sUmulated  InsUtutlonal 
change  in  many  different  ways. 

In  Camden.  N.J.,  for  example,  the  local 
poverty  agency  persuaded  physicians  and  45 
pharmacists  to  help  poor,  elderly  cltlaens  by 
providing  many  drugs  under  ijieir  generic 
names  instead  of  the  higher-priced  trade- 
itame  versions  of  the  san>e  drugs. 

SAMTTAST    DtSTUCT    FOSMID 

In  southern  Alameda  County.  Calif.,  the 
Community  Action  agency  developed  a  pol- 
icy of  organizing  programs  and  spinning 
them  off  to  established  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample. It  organised  volunteer  teachers  for 
an  adult  language  and  literacy  class  that 
waa  taken  over  and  expanded  by  the  school 
system. 

It  organized  a  child  care  center  with  non- 
professional aides  that  U  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  school  system  and  linked  with  a  Job 
training  program. 

It  researched  the  need  for  sewage  facili- 
ties, leading  to  the  formation  of  a  sanitary 
district  by  three  cltlee — Fremont,  Newark, 
and  Union  City. 

The  antlpoverty  program,  with  O.E.O.  at 
Ite  center,  has  given  high  vUlblllty  naUonally 
to  the  one-seventh  of  Americans  who  were 
poor.  Community  Action  agencies  achieved 
that  on  the  local  level,  each  In  its  own  way 
with  Its  own  programs  under  local  Initiative. 

A   VOICX   rOK   TUX   POOS 

Through  many  of  theae  agencies  the  poor 
have  found  a  voice  and  a  platform,  and  la 
some  cases  they  literally  marched  on  dty 
hall.  Many  politicians  felt  threatened,  and 
they  In  turn  threatened  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
grans. 

A  1967  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  gave  local  elected  officials  au- 
thority to  take  over  Community  Action 
agencies.  Few  did.  Community  Action's  mili- 
tant advocacy  In  the  early  days  has  sim- 
mered down  without  sUlUng  the  voices  of 
the  poor. 

Robert  A.  Levlne,  who  recently  resigned 
as  the  antlpoverty  agency's  assistant  direc- 
tor for  research,  plans,  programs  and  evalu- 
ation, summed   It  up  this  way: 

"In  the  early  days.  Community  Action  did 
have  a  tendency  to  mount  its  horse  and 
charge  In  all  directions,  piercing  many  wind- 
mills with  many  lances.  To  some  extent  this 
la  still  true,  and  there  are  stUl  some  people 
In  O.E.O.  who  wish  It  were  even  more  true. 
But  they  are  not  directing  Community  Ac- 
tion. And  community  action  Is  not  going  to 
go  away." 


DRAMATIC  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 
FIRST  STEPS  TOWARD  SOLUTIONS 
TO  SOME  MAJOR  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PSMNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  February  5,  19^9 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  caU  to  the 
attention  of  the  UJS.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  following  article  by 
Mary  McGrory  from  the  Bvenlns  Star 
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which  describes  our  new  President's  dra- 
matic and  constructive  first  steps  to- 
ward solutions  to  some  of  the  major 
problems  of  our  Nation's  Capital: 
Point  or  ViBW :  Nixon  a  Hit  in  Ghetto  Dbive 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Mayor  Walter  Washington,  belatedly  recon- 
ciled to  sharing  his  chair  with  the  President, 
called  Friday  "an  extremely  bright  day  for 
the  District  Of  Columbia."  It  was  the  same  for 
Richard  Nlxon.  who  braved  a  ghetto  and  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  greeted  as  a 
"soul  brother." 

The  residents  of  the  grimy,  burnt-out 
Shaw  neighborhood  were  as  much  surprised 
to  see  their  new  President  as  If  they  had 
been  told  he  had  led  the  Cabinet  in  singing 
"We  Shall  Overcome." 

Nothing  m  his  campaign,  save  vague  refer- 
ences to  "black  capitalism"  and  a  glossy 
brochure  entitled  •Bridges  to  Human  Dig- 
nity," suggested  a  preoccupation  with  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  poor. 

His  unexpected  visit  to  an  iirban  re- 
newal ceremony  in  a  riot-blighted  slum  was. 
by  nightfall,  being  greeted  as  a  master  polit- 
ical stroke.  In  15  minutes,  he  affirmatively 
shook  up  the  black  community  of  Washing- 
ton, which  had  voted  overwhelmingly  against 
him  and  had  dreaded  his  presidency  as  an 
era  of  repression  and  neglect. 

activists  press 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Shaw  area  was 
set  in  motion  at  breakneck  speed  by  White 
House  activists,  who  wanted  to  show  the 
country  how  quickly  the  federal  elephant 
can  move  when  the  President  says  "go." 

Having  shown  the  have-nots  that  he  cared. 
Nixon  hurried  back  to  the  White  House  and 
reassured  the  haves,  who  feel  Increasingly 
menaced  by  the  capital's  crime  rate. 

He  called  for  long-range  and  long-advo- 
cated schemes  to  increase  the  number  of 
policemen  and  Judges.  The  most  eloquent 
passages  in  his  message  were  devA^d  to  res- 
toration of  the  battered  areas  of  the  city, 
which  one  British  visitor  compared  to  the 
devastation  of  wartime  London: 

"These  rotting,  boarded-up  structures  are 
a  rebuke  to  us  all  and  an  oppressive,  demor- 
alizing environment  for  those  who  live  in 
their  shadow." 

example  hoped 

The  Shaw  project  will  employ  local  black 
architects  and  artisans,  hopefully  setting  an 
example  for  other  cities. 

The  President's  decision  to  become  mayor 
of  Washington  was  effected  with  such  dis- 
patch that  it  left  the  official  occupant  of 
the  post  slightly  miffed.  Mayor  Washington 
was  informed  of  the  President's  imminent 
crime  program  on  te'evislon,  just  like  every- 
body else. 

The  next  night  he  appeared  at  a  civil 
rights  dinner  and  spoke  defensively  about 
conditions  In  the  Capital: 

"This  is  my  fourth  event  tonight  .  .  .  and 
I  can  safely  say  that  not  everyone  is  at  home 
hiding  under  the  bed." 

The  black  and  white  coalition  at  the  din- 
ner to  honor  Hubert  Humphrey  laughed  and 
applauded. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  "crime  in  the 
streets"  Is  no  Joke  and  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
racist  slogan  in  code.  Bank  robbers  have 
moved  steadily  closer  to  the  White  House, 
and  some  of  the  best  parts  of  town  have  felt 
the  results  of  social  unrest,  as  hostess  Owen 
Cafritz,  denuded  of  her  diamonds,  can  attest. 

The  night  before  the  crime  message,  the 
Sulgrave  Club,  a  temple  of  high  society,  was 
defiled  by  a  shooting  on  the  front  steps.  A 
number  of  notable  Republicans,  Including 
Herb  Klein,  Nixon's  communications  man. 
rushed  to  the  victim's  aid. 

Crime  has  replaced  Vietnam  as  Topic  A  In 
Washington,  and  it  Is,  unlike  the  war,  a  uni- 
fying theme.  Everyone  is  against  it  and  hopes 
that  Richard  Nlxon  will  be  victorious  In  his 
efforts  to  stamp  it  out. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

poPxnj^R  adoption 

His  adoption  of  the  federal  city,  an  orphan 
of  government  Is  a  popular  move. 

Washington,  which  only  recently  acquired 
a  mayor  and  City  Council,  Is  under  the 
thumb  of  congressional  committees  domi- 
nated by  Southerners.  The  general  attitude 
was  reflected  by  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  who  as  chairman  of  an  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  dispatched  General  Ac- 
counting Office  investigators  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  to  poke  behind  shower  curtains  and 
into  closets  in  search  of  violators  of  the  "man- 
in-the-house"  rule  of  welfare  regulations. 

Lyndon  Johnson  also  had  a  dream  of 
making  Washington  a  model  city,  but  Viet- 
nam diverted  him  and  the  money,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  did  the  honors  for  the  family  In  the 
slums. 

Now  Nixon  has  gone  wh-^re  most  thought 
he  feared  to  tread,  and  if  his  actions  rein- 
force his  gesture,  he  may  be  on  his  way  to 
cracking  a  constituency  that  is  Just  as  sur- 
prised as  he  is  at  how  well  their  first  en- 
counter came  off. 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  IMPROVE  TV 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  Harper's  magazine  by 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson,  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
entilled  "The  Easy  Chair:  What  You 
Can  Do  To  Improve  TV." 

It  would  appear  that  this  kind  of  in- 
formation for  the  television  viewers  by 
an  outstanding  public  servant  should 
achieve  the  broadest  possible  dissemina- 
tion. 

For  this  reason  I  am  inserting  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 

The   Easy    Chair:    What   You    Can    Do    To 
Improve  TV 

( By  Nicholas  Johnson  ■ ) 
Critics  of  radio  and  television  are  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
ilons  Commission  is  a  far  from  effective 
guardian  of  the  "public  interest"  in  broad- 
casting. It  has  failed — according  to  one 
widely  accepted  view — because  it  has.  in  ef- 
fect, been  "captured"  by  the  Industry  it  was 
established  to  regulate.  How  did  this  come 
about?  And  what  can  you  do  about  it?  Many 
people  have  written  me  letters  asking  essen- 
tially that  question.  This  article  is  an  at- 
tempt at  an  answer. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  problem  is  not  that 
sinister  forces  staged  a  coup  one  dark  night 
in  the  PCC's  headquarters  at  20th  and  M 
Street  in  Washington.  The  problem  is  much 
more  subtle,  and  common  to  virtually  all 
regulatory  agencies.  As  James  Landls  put 
It  in  his  dev£tstating  report  to  President  Ken- 
nedy: ".  .  .  it  Is  the  dally  machine-gun-like 
impact  on  both  agency  and  its  staff  of  In- 
dustry representations  that  makes  for  in- 
dustry orientation  on  the  part  of  many  hon- 
est and  capable  agency  members  as  well  as 
agency  staffs." 
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The  remedy.  In  my  view.  Is  not  going  to 
come  from  spontaneous  government  action. 
Ordinary  citizens  can,  must — and  upon  occa- 
sion do — influence  those  administrative  de- 
cisions. But  effective  citizen  representation 
requires  considerably  more  sophistication 
than  has  been  generally  evidenced. 

One  basic  principle,  which  I  will  call 
"the  law  of  effective  reform."  is  this:  In 
order  to  get  relief  from  legal  institutions 
(Congress,  courts,  agencies)  one  must  as- 
sert, first,  the  factual  basis  for  the  grievance 
and  the  specific  parties  involved;  second,  the 
legal  principle  that  indicates  relief  is  due 
(Constitutional  provision,  statute,  regula- 
tion, court  or  agency  decision);  and  third, 
the  precise  remedy  sought  (new  legislation 
or  regulations,  license  revocation,  fines,  or  an 
order  changing  practices.  When  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  understood,  which  Is  most  of 
the  time,  the  most  legitimate  pviblic  protests 
from  thousands  of  citizens  fall  like  drops  of 
rain  upyon  lonely  and  uncharted  seas.  But  by 
understanding  and  using  the  right  strategy 
the  meekest  among  us  can  roll  back  the 
ocean. 

Here  is  an  Illustration  of  both  points. 

The  health  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking 
and,  especially,  the  impact  of  TV  cigarette 
commercials  on  teen-agers,  have  been  mat- 
ters of  wide  concern  for  a  good  many  years. 
Yet  despite  ominous  government  reports,  and 
despite  the  warning  notice  now  printed  on 
cigarette  packages,  the  commercials  contln- 
\ied,  cigarette  consumption  increased,  and 
more  and  more  teen-agers  picked  up  a  habit 
which  TV  told  them  was  the  road  to  sexual 
prowess  and  a  fun-packed  adult  world.  A 
Federal  Trade  Commission  report  deplored 
the  Impact  of  cigarette  commercials.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy  had  suggested  legisla- 
tion outlawing  them.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  wrote  letters  to  every- 
body they  could  think  of — Senators.  Con- 
gressmen, the  networks,  advertisers,  the 
PTC — and  the  FCC.  Most  got  replies;  some 
did  not.  But  nothing  happened. 

This  protest  failed  I  believe,  because  It 
ignored  "the  law  of  effective  reform."  Vague 
feelings  rather  than  facts  were  presented. 
The  letter  writers  were  not  specific  about 
who  had  done  something  wrong.  They  did 
not  refer  to  any  legal  principle  that  had  been 
violated.  And.  finally,  they  did  not  seek  a 
precise  remedy.  Indeed,  many  such  letters 
begin,  "Can't  the  PCC  do  something  about 
.  .  .?"  The  answer  Is  that  it  can't — or  at 
least  that  it  won't — until  you  tell  it  just 
what  you  want  it  to  do. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  was  one  young 
man  who  understood  the  "law  of  effective 
reform"  and  attacked  the  problem  accord- 
ingly. He  was  John  Banzhaf ,  a  New  York  law- 
yer in  his  twenties.  Mr.  Banzhaf.  too,  wrote 
to  "Washington."  But  his  "letter"  was  differ- 
ent. He  called  it  a  "Fairness  Complaint."  In 
it  he  specified  an  offender:  the  CBS-owned 
flagship  station  in  New  York  City,  WCBS.  He 
said  the  station  ran  great  quantities  of  ciga- 
rette commercials.  He  then  referred  to  a  legal 
principle,  the  "fairness  doctrine."  which  has 
evolved  over  the  years  from  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  FCC  regulations,  and  PCC  and 
court  decisions.-  It  provides,  in  summary, 
that  a  broadcaster  has  an  obligation  to  treat 
"controversial  Issues  of  public  Importance" 
fairly,  and  to  present  all  sides  of  such  issues 
during  the  course  of  his  programming.  The 
remedy  it  provides,  and  which  John  Banzhaf 
sought,  is  that  the  PCC  can  order  a  station 
complained  of  to  present  the  omitted  points 


'  Mr.  Johnson  began  a  seven-year  term 
on  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  1966.  He  is  a  former  practicing  attorney 
and  Berkeley  law  professor,  and  was  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Maritime  Administrator  in  1964 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 


=  A  pamphlet  known  as  "The  Fairness 
Primer"  is  available  free  on  request  from  the 
PCC,  Washington,  D.C.  20554.  Other  free 
pamphlets  describe  the  rules  concerning  the 
right  of  rebuttal  to  personal  attacks  and  the 
equal-time  rights  of  political  candidates. 
Such  rules  of  responsible  conduct  are  undei 
almost  constant,  legal  challenge  by  the  net- 
works and  broadcasters,  as  they  are  now. 
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of  »tew  (The  FCC  generally  le«Tes  It  up  to 
Ui«  staUon  to  decide  how  thla  la  to  be  done. ) 
la  thl«  caae.  said  Mr  Banxbaf.  Uie  debate 
about  cigarette  amoUng  la  "a  controveralal 
laaiM  ot  pubHc  Unportaaee."  Cigarette  eon- 
merclala  constitute  tAe  praaantatiOM  of  a 
particular  point  ol  view.  (Cigarette  aoioiUng 
La  aaaoclat«d  with  vigor,  aucceaa.  and  good 
timea.)  WCBS  bad  failed,  be  said,  to  preaent 
tta«  otber  point  of  view.  (Cigarette  smoking 
la  alao  associated  with  grueaome  lingering  111- 
neaaea  and  death  )  TTie  "(alrnesa  doctrine" 
requlrea.  therefore,  that  the  FCC  order  WCBS 
(and.  by  Implication,  all  other  sUtlona)  to 
preaent  Information  about  ttte  health  bac- 
arda  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Mr.  Banzhaf  won.  A  potential  of  aome 
fifty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  free  antl-amoking  commercials  are  now 
being  presented  In  the  course  of  a  year  over 
radio  and  television.  As  a  result  of  bis  rather 
simple  act  and  inveatment  In  a  ali-cent 
atamp  he  has  produced  a  result  that  federal 
olBclals  and  hundreds  of  thouaands  of  con- 
cerned Americans  has  been  urukble  to  bring 
about :  cigarette  consumption  has  declined 
In  our  nation  for  the  first  time  In  its 
history. 

Ttae  p<^nt  of  this  story  Is  not  that  "one 
ina»  can  jsake  a  difference '  (although  he 
can.  and  did) .  or  that  the  "falriMM  doctrine" 
la  the  magic  aolution  to  all  complainu  about 
broadcaatlng  (although  it  haa  not  been  uaed 
aa  much  aa  It  might ) .  The  point  Is  that  for 
each  citizen  grievance  (about  broadcasttog  or 
other  matters)  there  Is  one  particular  course 
of  action  suggested  by  "the  law  of  effective 
reform'*  that  will  bring  the  quickest  and  moat 
thorough  reaults  In  the  moat  efficient  and 
cheapest  way.  Any  effective  reformer  must 
spend  at  least  as  much  energy  planning  that 
optimum  strategy  as  executing  It.  You  can 
fight  city  ball,  the  "little  man"  can  do  effec- 
tive battle  with  maaaive  corporate  and  gov- 
emmental  Institutions,  the  government  can 
be  made  to  be  responsive  to  an  Individual  cit- 
izen's desires.  The  Individual's  fmstration  in 
our  institutionalized  society  comes  only  from 
Ignorance,  not  Impotence.  Those  who  preach 
the  necessity  for  revolution  In  this  country 
might  do  better  to  study  and  practice  the 
strategy  of  utilizing  presently  available  tecb- 
nlquea  of  reform. 

It  Is  obviously  impoaalble  to  spell  out  In 
advance  all  potential  grievances  about  broad- 
casting, let  alone  the  optimum  remedy  for 
each,  especially  In  a  short  article.  But  a  few 
more  examples  may  be  useful. 

Though  you  may  not  know  it.  you  can, 
and  should,  have  a  voice  In  deciding  who 
wUl  operate  radio  and  TV  stations  In  your 
conununlty.  This  la  the  citizen's  ultlnutte 
control  over  broadcast  programming.  A 
broadcast  station  "owner"  is  using  the  pub- 
lic's property — the  airwaves — and  Congress 
has  provided  that  he  cannot  "own  "  this  prop- 
erty In  the  seiue  that  the  corner  druggist 
owns  his  drugstore.  A  broadcaster  Is  like  an 
elected  official,  and  his  license  entitle*  him 
to  no  more  than  a  three-year  term,  after 
which  be  must  either  have  his  license  re- 
newed by  the  FCC  or  be  turned  out  of  office. 
Tou — his  constituents — who  are  supposed 
to  vote  In  this  election  often  do  not  even 
know  It  Is  being  held.  All  the  licenses  In  each 
state  expire  at  the  same  time.  (For  example. 
New  York  broadcasters'  licenses  are  renewed 
June  I.  1969.  Other  e.Tplratlon  dates  can  be 
obtained  from  the  FCC  )  Any  local  organi- 
zation with  a  stake  in  the  quality  of  broad- 
casting (church,  union.  civU-rlghts  groups, 
or  civic  club)  can  appear  aa  a  party  in  a 
license-renewal  proceeding  by  writing  the 
FCC  that  It  wishes  to  t>e  a  party,  expressing 
Its  views  in  writing,  or  requaatlng  an  oral 
hearing.  It  can  not  only  participate  In  the 
FCC  proceeding,  but — often  more  impor- 
tant— It  can  appeal  to  a  court  for  reversal  If 
the  FCC  grants  tba  r«iMwal  unjustiflabty. 

This  right  was  first  established  five  years 
•CO.  when  tlM  United  Church  of  Christ,  along 
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with  two  leaders  ot  tlie  Jackaon,  Mississippi. 
Negro  community,  the  Reverend  Robert  L.  T. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Aaron  Henry,  filed  with  the 
FCC  a  petition  to  deny  the  application  for 
Ucenae  renewal  of  the  local  TV  station. 
WI3T.  Tfaelr  petitkMi.  which  repreaented  the 
culmination  ot  a  decade  of  cotnplalnta  by 
Jackson  NagroM  against  WLBT.  alleged  that 
the  station  systematically  excluded  Negroes 
from  access  to  Its  facilities  and  that  it  had 
systematically  promoted  segregationist  views 
and  denied  presentatloa  of  opposing  views 
supported  by  Negroes. 

The  Commission,  which  tended  to  regard 
these  public  Intruders  as  some  sort  of  un- 
familiar pestilence  to  be  scourged  from  Its 
corridors,  refused  to  accord  the  petitioners 
"standing"  to  participate  in  the  renewal  pro- 
ceedings as  parties.  These  representatives  of 
the  Jackson  black  community  took  an  appeal 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
and  won  The  Court  held  that  local  citizens 
do  have  "standing"  as  parties  before  the 
FCC.  remanded  the  proceeding  to  the  Com- 
mission for  another  hearing,  and  retained 
Jurisdiction  to  finally  dispose  of  the  case  The 
FCC  subsequently  held  the  hearing,  admit- 
ting the  Church  aa  an  active  party  to  the 
proceeding.  It  haa  since  granted  the  station 
a  renewal — over  the  dlaaentlng  proteata  of 
Commissioner  Kenneth  A.  Cox  and  myself — 
and  at  this  writing  the  matter  is  back  before 
the  Court  for  ultimate  resolution. 

Others  have  argued  that  public  partici- 
pation In  the  Ucenae  renewal  process  be  made 
easier.  Congressman  John  Moaa  says,  "It  Is 
time  to  make  every  single  broadcast  license 
renewal  application  subject  to  a  public  pro- 
ceeding within  the  city  or  region  where  the 
station  Is  located."  Consumers  Union  has 
urged  that  broadcasters  be  required  to  carry 
mors  meaningful  and  regular  announce- 
menu  about  the  public's  rights  And  Thomas 
B.  Hovlng'B  National  CItiiens  Committee  for 
Broadcasting  (600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N«w  York  1(X)17)  Is  showing  signs  of  pos- 
sessing the  capacity  and  courage  to  play  a 
very   constructive  role   In   this   regard. 

Agency  legal  action  Is  not,  of  course,  the 
only  form  of  popular  participation  In  policy 
formation.  John  Banzhaf  could  have  or- 
ganized maaa  picketing,  proteatlng  the  im- 
morality of  stations  and  tobacco  numuXac- 
turers  profiting  from  the  promotion  of 
disease  and  death.  The  church  could  have 
obtained  thousands  of  signatures  on  a  peti- 
tion and  sent  it  to  the  President  or  to  Jack- 
son's Congressman  Either  could  have  con- 
ducted a  sit-in  at  the  FCC  or  at  station 
WLBT.  (WNDT-TV  In  New  York  was  seized 
by  twenty  hippies  during  a  broadcaat-ln 
about  a  year  ago.)  The  point  ia  not  that  the 
activities  they  cboae  to  pursue  were  some- 
what more  gentlemanly.  It's  that  the  appro- 
priate legal  remedy  may  be  the  most  effi- 
cient   and    effective    path    to    reform. 

Within  the  past  two  yeara  a  number  of 
other  groupa  have  beatirrad  themaelvea.  by 
effective  legal  meana.  about  the  broadcaat- 
Ing  situation  in  their  communitlea.  Four 
Interesting  cases  are  Illustrative.  One  con- 
cerns the  renewal  application  of  radio  sta- 
tion WXUR  in  Media.  Pennsylvania.  Some 
nineteen  local  organizations  banded  to- 
gether and  hired  a  Washington  lawyer  to 
protest  WXUR's  alleged  policy  of  carrying 
maisea  of  right-wing  political  programming 
unrelieved  by  programs  promoting  other 
viewpoints.  They  requested,  and  obtained, 
a  public  bearing  In  their  own  home  town. 

On  different  grounds  a  group  of  Loa 
Angelea  businessmen  petitioned  the  Conunla- 
aion  not  to  renew  the  license  of  TV  station 
KHJ.  They  charge  It  has  provided  Inadequate 
local  service  to  the  area.  Moreover,  these 
businessmen  have  asserted  their  rights  under 
the  Conununicatlons  Act  to  apply  for  a 
license  to  operate  this  profitable  station 
themselves. 

In  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  a  local  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  Union  petitioned  ttkt  Cnmnr>laaton  to 
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deny  Ucenae  renewal  to  aevcral  nearby  radio 
atatlona  which  refused  to  carry  the  local's 
paid  advertisements  urging  consumers  to 
boycott  a  department  store  with  which  it 
had  been  involved  In  a  labor  dispute.  It 
argued  that  the  falmeas  doctrine  required 
the  stations  to  match  the  department  store's 
commercials  urging  people  to  shop  at  the 
store  with  the  union's  contrary  message. 

Another  protest  was  filed  from  St.  Louis 
by  organizations  of  young  blacks  who  be- 
lieved three  local  Negro-oriented  ("soul") 
radio  stations  were  not  providing  adequate 
service  to  the  city's  Negro  population.  (A 
station  In  Dayton  was  picketed  for  similar 
reasons  with  signs  protesting  "Soul  Music 
Is  Not  Enough") 

On  a  national  level,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Intervened  In  the  FCC's 
proceeding  involving  the  proposed  takeover 
of  ABC  by  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corporation.  (The  Justice  Department 
ultimately  appealed  the  FCC-approved  mer- 
ger to  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
parties  called  It  off  before  the  Court  resolved 
the  matter  ) 

The  AFL-CIO  haa  taken  a  general  interest 
In  the  application  of  the  faimeaa  doctrine, 
eapedally.  of  course,  when  unions  are  at- 
tacked. The  Washington-based  InsUtute  for 
American  Democracy  exists  solely  to  combat 
hate  programming  and  publishes  "How  to 
Combat  Air  Pollution"  and  a  newsletter 
( 1330  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC.  aoooS).  John  Banzhaf  Is  now  supported 
In  his  follow-up  activities  by  an  organization 
called  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  (2238 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  1(X>37). 
He  has  urged  a  license  revocation  proceed- 
ing against  NBC-owned  WNBC  In  New  York 
on  the  grounds  that  It  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  FCC's  cigarette  fairness  ruling,  and 
Intervened  In  the  renewals  of  several  Cali- 
fornia stations.  (In  an  "unrelated"  action 
the  NBC  network  subsequently  volunteered 
to  put  on  a  fixed  number  of  anti-cigarette- 
smoklng  commercials  during  prime-time 
television  programming  last  fall.)  A  group 
of  good  music  lovers  In  Chicago  ("The  Cit- 
izens Committee  to  Save  WFMT-FM")  has 
made  an  effort  to  prevent  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une from  acquiring  the  station.'  A  eimilnr 
group  m  Atlanta  inundated  the  FCC  with 
mall  protesting  the  possible  loss  of  broad- 
cast classical  music  in  that  city.  A  new  na- 
tional group,  "Television  Improvement  So- 
ciety of  America"  ( 1500  Massachusetts, 
Washington,  DC.  20006),  haa  been  formed 
to  combat  violence  on  televiaion. 

The  American  Civil  LIbertiea  Union  has 
recently  suggested  that.  Instead  of  relying 
on  the  spontaneous  activities  of  existing  or- 
ganizations or  the  formation  of  ad  hoc 
groups,  the  FCC  set  up  local  committees  of 
citizen  volunteers  to  monitor  local  radio  and 
TV,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  fairness 
doctrine.  Monitoring  la  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant aspects  of  effective  broadcasting  re- 
form. It  is  an  ideal  group  project  for  people 
of  all  agea,  but  must  be  done  right  to  be 


'Other  organizations  concern  themselves 
with  broadcaatlng  generally.  They  Include 
the  American  Council  for  Better  Broadcasts 
(17  Weat  Main.  Madison.  Wisconsin  S3703) 
and  the  National  Association  for  Better 
Broadcasting  (373  North  Western  Avenue, 
Los  Angelea,  California  90004) ,  A  number  of 
church  groupa  are  Involved,  such  as  the  Office 
of  Communications  of  the  United  Church  of 
ChrUt  (380  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New 
York  10010).  the  Television.  Radio  and  Film 
Commission  of  the  Methodist  Church  (475 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  New  York  10027), 
and  the  Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  at  the 
same  address.  The  Coiumbtm  Joumalitm  Re- 
view (Coluinbla  Unlvenlty,  New  York,  New 
York  10037)  is  a  quarterly  that  comments 
on  the  performance  of  both  broadcaatlng  and 
ttt»  print  ""*"*'* 
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uaeful.   The  United   Church   of   Christ   has 
had  the  moat  exeprlence. 

Unfortunately  there  are  few  presently  rec- 
ognized legal  rights  or  remedies  that  will  af- 
fect the  quality  of  programs,  protect  us  from 
an  inundation  of  commercials,  or  guarantee 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  views  or 
talents  over  the  airwaves.  There  will  be  In 
time — when  you,  and  others  like  you,  finally 
harness  your  outrage  and  your  Imagination 
to  "the  law  of  erfectlve  reform"  and  pull 
other  newly  recognized  legal  rights  into  our 
stable  of  remedies. 

But  for  now  the  best  defense  is  still  to 
turn  off  your  set  or  switch  stations.  Since  the 
broadcasters  are  in  the  audience-delivering 
business  they  would  undoubtedly  respwnd 
If  enough  people  refused  to  watch  or  listen; 
but  such  an  effort  Is  admittedly  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  organize. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  easy  enough  to 
write  or  phone  a  local  station  manager  and 
even  to  arrange  a  conference  with  him.  He 
Is  not  likely  to  be  unresponsive.  Similarly, 
letters  to  network  presidents  and  to  adver- 
tisers can  be  Influential.  (If  one  tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  audience  of  the  average  net- 
work series  show  were  to  request  its  continu- 
ation It  probably  would  not  be  canceled.) 
Tou  can  also  send  such  general  letters  to  the 
FCC,  which.  If  you  request,  will  be  Included 
In  the  station's  "complaint  file"  for  consid- 
eration at  license  renewal  time.  However, 
they  will  not  have  maximum  Impact  unless 
a  citizens'  g^roup  subsequently  appears  as  a 
party  contesting  the  license  renewal. 

In  fairness  to  the  broadcasters.  It  should 
be  said  that  citizens'  groups  and  listeners 
and  viewers  are  not  generally  too  helpful 
when  it  comes  to  suggesting  new  program 
ideas.  What  many  organizations  think  would 
be  a  good  program  often  turns  out  to  be  a 
dud.  When  offered  free  air  time,  many  orga- 
nizations do  not  take  it.  or  do  not  follow 
through  for  a  sustained  period.  (On  the 
other  hand,  some  radio-station  managers 
who  have  been  offered  locally  produced  pro- 
grams of  good  quality  have  turned  them 
down  in  favor  of  cheaper  and  easier  disc- 
jockey or  phone-in  shows. ) 

Many  communities  have  the  blessing  of 
community-supported  noncommercial  sta- 
tions. The  Paclfica  Foundation  operates  radio 
staUons  WBAI  In  New  York,  KPPA  In  Berk- 
eley, and  KPRK  in  Los  Angeles.  Seattle  has 
listener-supported  KRAB.  Public  television 
stations  (or  "educational  television")  now 
exist  in  about  150  communities  (such  as 
Channel  13  in  New  York  and  Channel  28  in 
Loa  Angeles),  Such  stations  should  be  espe- 
cially responsive  to  listener-viewer  commen- 
dation, criticism,  and  contributions,  since 
most  are  heavily  dependent  upon  audience 
financial  support.  If  your  town  doesn't  have 
such  a  station  you  might  want  to  investigate 
starting  one.  If  cable  television  is  to  be  In- 
stalled as  a  profit-making  venture  In  your 
community  (instead  of  contjmunity-owned) 
you  will  want  to  be  sure  the  licensing  author- 
ity (often  the  city  council)  requires  it  to  pro- 
vide a  number  of  "free"  channels  for  edu- 
cational programming  to  schools  and  com- 
munity programming  to  homes. 

Television  and  radio  probably  have  as  much 
effect  upon  our  lives  as  any  other  single 
force.  About  95  per  cent  of  American  homes 
have  receivers,  and  the  television  set  Is  on 
In  the  average  home  from  five  to  six  hours 
a  day.  This  Is  clearly  America's  number  one 
consumer  product,  our  most  powerful  poten- 
tial force  for  good — or  evil. 

Moreover,  the  whole  theoretical  founda- 
tion of  American  broadcasting  is  the  tie  of  a 
local  station  to  its  community  and  its  local 
service.  The  station  is  licensed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  local  community.  And  If  it  is 
not  doing  so  we  should  seriously  consider 
subetltuting  direct  satellite-to-home  (or 
cable)  broadcasting  for  a  system  that  gives 
away  95  per  cent  of  the  public's  most  valu- 
able airwaves  to  the  private  profit  of  7,350 
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local  stations.  FCC  regulations  require  the 
station  to  survey  the  conununlty's  local 
needs,  and  to  provide  programming  to  those 
needs.  Station  files  at  the  FCC  are  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  comments  from  local  citi- 
zens. The  three-year  license-renewal  process 
is  designed  to  encourage  local  participation. 

In  fact,  greater  community  Involvement 
in  stations'  affairs  ought  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  more  responsible  broadcasters — better 
local  service  is  usually  translated  into  larger 
audiences  and  higher  commercial  rates  and 
profits. 

The  philosophy  and  rhetoric  of  participa- 
tory democracy  is  on  the  rise.  All  that  re- 
mains Is  to  translate  Its  abundant  energy 
and  Ideals  into  effective  action.  The  legal 
process  often  offers  the  easiest  route  to  re- 
sults. Yet  legal  rights  and  powers  lie  about 
unknown  and  unused.  Increasing  sophisti- 
cation has  been  reflected  in  greater  public 
participation  at  the  FCC.  I,  for  one,  wel- 
come it. 


ADM.  JOHN  HOWARD  CASSADY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  Fxx>Rn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation  has  lost  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, whom  I  admired  greatly,  in  the 
passing  of  Adm.  John  Howard  Cassady, 
commanding  oflBcer  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier U.S.S.  Saratoga  during  World  War 
n,  and  a  former  commander  of  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet.  He  died  in  his  home  at  400  NE. 
Fifth  Avenue,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  on  Sat- 
urday, January  25,  1969,  at  the  age  of  72. 

A  native  of  Spencer,  Ind.,  Admiral 
Cassady  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1918,  class  of  1919. 

He  commanded  the  Saratoga  from 
August  1943  imtil  July  1944.  participat- 
ing in  a  series  of  successful  raids  against 
enemy-held  islands  in  the  central  and 
south  Pacific. 

In  1950  Admiral  Cassady  became  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air. 
He  commanded  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  from 
1952  until  1954,  and  he  then  became 
Commander  in  Chief,  Naval  Forces,  East- 
em  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  with 
the  rank  of  full  admiral.  He  retired  from 
the  Navy  on  May  1, 1956. 

Following  his  naval  retirement  Ad- 
miral Cassady  became  president  of  the 
Flight  safety  Foundation  in  New  York 
City.  In  1958  he  moved  to  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  civil  service  board 
in  Boca  Raton  and  director  of  the  board 
for  the  Southeastern  District  Hospital, 
Palm  Beach   Coimty. 

Admiral  Cassady  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  with  two  gold  stars  and 
combat  "V."  He  also  had  the  World  War 
I  Victory  Medal;  destroyer  clasp;  the 
American  Defense  Service  Medal,  fleet 
clasp;  American  Campaign  Medal; 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with 
four  stars;  World  War  n  Victory  Medal; 
National  Defense  Service  Medal.  He  also 
held  the  degree  of  honorary  commander 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Most  Ex- 
cellent Order  of  the  British  Empire,  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  awarded 
him  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Order  of  Phoenix — grand  oflB- 
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cer — awarded  by  the  Government  of 
Greece. 

One  of  the  Navy's  most  experienced 
carrier  aviators.  Admiral  Cassady  made 
numerous  speeches  on  naval  air  opera- 
tions, and  participated  in  naval-civilian 
orientation  courses. 

Admiral  Cassady  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  William  F.  Cassady,  of  10  East 
Camino  Real,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.;  and 
John  H.  Cassady,  Jr.,  of  59  Palmer 
Square,  West  Princeton,  N.J.:  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Henry  Wample,  of  Heritage,  Tenn., 
and  six  grandchildren.  Admiral  Cas- 
sady's  first  wife,  the  former  Sallie  Lo- 
zano  Etold,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  died  in 
1958.  He  later  married  Genevieve  Tyner 
Straus,  of  New  York  City,  who  died  in 
1965. 

Burial  services  with  full  military  hon- 
ors were  conducted  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  at  1  pjn.,  Friday,  January  31. 
1969. 


CONGRESSMAN  DELANEY  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  INCREASE  OUT- 
SIDE INCOME  ALLOWANCE  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. /February  5,  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  recently  announced 
that  during  1968  the  American  people 
experienced  the  worst  period  of  inflation 
in  17  years.  Surely  those  hardest  hit  by 
inflated  prices  are  our  senior  citizens,  a 
great  many  of  whom  are  living  on 
meager  flxed  incomes. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  provide 
them  some  relief  from  this  depressing 
situation,  and  today  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  permit  social  security 
recipients  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  annually 
without  suffering  deductions  from  their 
social  security  benefits. 

Figures  released  by  the  Government 
show  that  the  1968  Consumer  Price  Index 
advanced  4.7  percent  nationally,  and  5.3 
percent  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Tlie 
tragedy  of  this  situation  is  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  life — medical  care,  mortgage 
interest  rates,  food,  and  apparel — re- 
flected the  greatest  increase.  Unques- 
tionably, these  advancing  costs  place  an 
almost  unbearable  burden  on  the  limited 
income  of  older  people. 

Under  the  poverty  program,  those 
earning  less  than  $3,200  a  year  are  con- 
sidered to  live  in  poverty  and  are  entitled 
to  Federal  benefits.  Surely  those  who 
have  worked  hard  all  their  lives  with  the 
expectation  of  spending  their  old  age  in 
a  modicum  of  modest  comfort  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  wel- 
fare clients  because  of  an  inflationary 
spiral  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Page  after  page  of  the  daily  papers  are 
filled  with  ads  seeking  competent  em- 
ployees, indicating  that  there  are  more 
jobs  than  qualified  people  to  fill  them.  I 
am  sure  that  a  great  many  of  our  senior 
citizens,  with  their  wisdom,  skills,  and 
years  of  experience  in  a  multitude  of 
crafts,  could  be  of  great  assistance  to 
these  prospective  employers  at  this  time. 
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Unfortunately,  social  security  laws  pres- 
ently discourage  their  entry  Into  the  labor 
market,  even  on  a  reasonable  part-time 
basis. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  would  not  only 
provide  much  needed  assistance  to  our 
senior  citizens,  but  would  mattrially  help 
employers  in  locating  competent  and  ex- 
perienced employees,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  labor  is  in  such  short  supply. 


ISRAEL'S  SECURITY  IS  NOT  INTER- 
NATIONALLY NEGOTIABLE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL  ^ 

or    NBW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late 
there  have  appeared  in  respected  Jour- 
nals a  series  of  items  regarding  a  pros- 
pective settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  aeems.tbat  each  of  these  plaiu  seeks 
to  give  to  the  Arabs  at  the  conference 
table  what  they  were  denied  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. Each  of  these  plans  envisage  the 
negotiability  of  the  rights  Israel  has  won 
and  protected  at  such  high  cost. 

It  seems  that  this  Nation  is  eagerly 
seeking  to  subscribe  to  the  French  plan 
that  calls  for  American  concurrence  In 
a  Soviet  drive  to  eviscerate  Israel's  de- 
fenses. 

France  is  Israel'^  enemy  as  much  as 
she  is  America's.  France  serves  Soviet 
ends  in  working  for  this  conference  on 
the  Middle  East.  She  is  the  running  dog 
of  the  Kremlin,  seeking  to  curry  the  fa- 
vor of  Arab  despots  and  bask  in  the  re- 
flected glow  of  the  Communist  super- 
state. At  the  United  Nations,  the  anti- 
Israel  forces  whine  unceasingly  for 
American  acquiescence  in  this  hoped-for 
repetition  of  1938  and  Munich.  The  Arabs 
have  shown  nothing  but  intransigence 
and  brutality.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  Israel  to  allow  her  military  se- 
curity to  be  comprised  through  such  a 
four-power  conference. 

I  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  any 
American  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
plan  for  Israel's  destruction.  I  condemn 
vehemently  any  American  concurrence  in 
De  OauUe's  attempt  to  destroy  Israel.  I 
condemn  the  attempt  to  strip  Israel  of 
her  military  gains  which  are  her  strong- 
est bargaining  card. 

International  guarantees  are  fine  for 
editorial  pages  and  the  floor  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  are  worthless  to 
the  Israelis  who  would  face  Arab  terror 
and  death  should  these  guarantees  prove 
worthless.  How  worthy  were  the  guaran- 
tees given  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1938? 
How  strongly  did  the  great  powers  of 
1938  enforce  the  rights  of  the  Czechs? 
Ask  the  Czechs  today,  as  they  groan  un- 
der the  Soviet  boot. 

Think  of  the  merciless  advantage  the 
Arabs  would  take  of  any  Israel  compro- 
mise and  agreement  to  false  guar- 
antees. Think  of  the  fedayeen  and  the 
newly  rearmed  Arab  armies,  licking  their 
chops  at  the  thought  of  another  chance 
at  Israel,  with  the  odds  on  their  side  for 
a  change.  Shall  America  dare  to  take  the 
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triumphant  sword  from  the  hand  of 
Israel  so  she  will  stand  vulnerable  and 
naked  before  her  enemies?  Shall  the 
United  States  betray  the  Israelis  for  the 
worthless  words  and  guarantees  of  the 
United  Nation.s.  the  Arab  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union? 

I  thought  better  of  Mr.  Nixon.  I 
thought  t>etter  of  some  of  the  people 
around  him.  I  thought  better  of  the 
American  foreign  policy  establishment. 
It  is  obvious  that  Scranton-type  think- 
ing permeates  the  new  advisers  on  the 
Middle  East.  This  could  result  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  Israel.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place 
no  faith  in  these  overtures.  I  place  no 
faith  in  these  promised  guarantees.  I 
place  no  faith  in  the  honeyed  words  and 
glib  promises  of  the  Soviet  Uhlon  and 
her  Arab  clients. 

And  I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  Arab-Soviet  lapdog.  Oe  OauUe's 
France.  Let  the  gentlemen  in  the  be- 
fogged areas  of  Foggy  Bottom  take  no- 
tice that  Israel's  friends  will  not  take 
such  suggestions  seriously.  Their  Idea  of 
a  solution  to  the  Middle  East  is  the  same 
as  the  Arab's  solution — the  extinguish- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  cannot  believe  that  America  would 
acquiesce  in  such  a  move,  much  less 
support  it. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  Rules  Committee  blocked  legisla- 
tion from  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  would  lead 
to  a  vote  by  the  House  Members  on  a  pay 
increase. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  House  Mem- 
bers should  be  allowed  to  debate  and 
work  their  will  on  the  resolution  con- 
cerning pay  Increases  from  28  to  71  per- 
cent. 

At  a  time  when  Inflation  is  causing 
those  people  living  on  Axed  Incomes  to 
do  without  many  of  the  necessities  of  life 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
start  another  round  of  inflationary  pay 
increases  that  would  harm  those  on  fixed 
incomes  and  those  earning  a  minimum 
salary. 

During  this  period  when  talk  of  hold- 
ing the  line  against  Inflation  is  upper- 
most it  seems  almost  unreasonable  that 
we  could  sit  by  and  allow  this  Increase 
to  come  about. 

Today  we  had  a  vote  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  House  should  recess  from  Feb- 
uary  7  to  17.  Since  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation will  go  into  effect  the  14th, 
I  feel  we  should  stay  in  session  and  at- 
tempt to  pass  legislation  which  would 
block  this  pay  increase.  Therefore,  I 
voted  "no"  on  the  resolution  to  recess 
until  February  17. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
pay  Increase  and  had  thla  Issue  come  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  increase. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29,  1969.  I  was  joined  by  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  introducing  H.R.  5250,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  is  a  13-polnt  re- 
form package  that  would  bring  in  some 
$9  billion  in  extra  revenue  and  make 
unnecessary  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  lO-t>ercent  tax  surcharge. 

The  November  issue  of  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  contains  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  tax  reform  entitled  "Our  income- 
Tax  Mess:  Is  There  Any  Way  Out"  by 
Peter  Llndberg  and  George  Bush  in  which 
many  of  the  reforms  contained  In  H.R. 
5250  are  discussed.  The  article  deals  in 
intelligent  and  readable  fashion  with 
such  controversial  Issues  as  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  tax-exempt  bond  in- 
come, capital  gains,  the  unlimited  char- 
itable deduction,  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
hobby  farms,  the  $100  dividend  exclu- 
sion, and  the  proposal  for  a  minimum- 
maximum  tax  on  individuals. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

OvM  Income-Tas  Mcas:   Is  Them  Ant 

Wat  Out? 

( By  Peter  Llndberg  and  George  Bush) 

(  Note. — Of  all  the  puzzling  ways  of  gov- 
ernment, the  whys  and  hows  of  our  income 
tax  are  probably  the  most  mysterious.  Rates 
are  supposedly  progressive,  rising  up  to  70 
percent  In  the  top  bracket — yet  your  family 
Is  taxed  a  greater  percentage  of  its  Income 
than  are  many  millionaires.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  flgtires,  18  Individuals  with 
personal  incomes  of  more  than  one  million 
donars  paid  no  income  tax  at  all  In  1066. 

(If  you're  over  65  and  blind,  you  get  two 
extra  exemptions:  if  you're  over  65  and  para- 
lyzed, you  get  only  one.  Make  money  on 
stocks  Instead  of  by  the  hour,  and  your  tax 
obligation  Is  almost  automatically  cut  In 
half.  Single  people  get  hit  so  hard  that  it 
actually  pays  them  to  get  married.  Sell  your 
home  for  more  than  it  cost  you,  and  you  must 
account  for  the  profit:  sell  It  for  less,  and  you 
ordinarily  cannot  deduct  your  loss. 

(The  list  of  inequities  and  Inconsistencies 
Is  so  complex  that  only  an  expert  can  take 
full  advantage  of  tax-saving  devices.  And 
here  the  average  breadwinner  is  strictly  out 
of  luck.  Most  legal  "loopholes"  pay  off  only 
where  big  money  Is  involved. 

(To  make  matters  even  more  frustrating, 
nolxxly  seems  quite  sure  what  income  taxa- 
tion is  all  about  these  days.  Is  it  to  finance 
the  operations  of  government?  Is  it  to  re- 
distribute the  income,  to  channel  funds  from 
the  richer  to  the  p>oorer?  Is  it  to  fight  In- 
flation by  absorbing  some  of  your  extra 
money,  rather  than  letting  inflation  run  Its 
damaging  course? 

(Considering  all  this,  it's  no  wonder  the 
tax  system  Is  both  confusing  and  open  to 
boondoggling  by  poUtlctana.  It's  also  no  won- 
der that  the  system  Is  making  cynics  out  of 
•o  many. 
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(Obvtoiwly  aeoMthint  ™mX  be  done,  and  it 
isnt  surprlaliig  tbat  "tax  reform"  baa  become 
a  magic  phrase  in  this  election  year.  But  none 
of  the  propoMd  etaanffw  is  a  panacea.  Each 
has  its  pros  and  ooaa.  Por  tbla  leaaoD,  and 
because  th*  Treasury  some  months  ago  was 
considering  a  tax  reform  program  for  intro- 
duction by  the  preaent  admlnJstraOon,  Bet- 
ter Homes  and  Garden*  decided  to  explore 
the  major  inequities  and  solutions.) 

on.    AND   GAS    DEPLETION    AIXOWANCB 

Host  tax  reformers  long  have  had  an  eye 
on  thU  controversial  bit  of  favoritism  that 
allows  oil  producers  to  deduct  27.5  percent 
of  the  gross  lnco:iie  from  their  wells  before 
they  even  start  figuring  their  taxes.  True, 
this  deduction  can't  exceed  half  of  taxable 
Income — I.e..  the  Income  after  expenses 
(without  subtracting  depletion).  But  this 
deduction  Is  allowed  annually  fur  the  full  life 
ol  a  well  without  relaUon  to  the  dollar 
amount  Invested.  Thus,  the  deduction  limit 
Isnt  much  of  a  problem  for  most  of  the  oil 
Industry.  What's  more,  to  help  on  the  de- 
ductible expense  picture,  oil  people  may 
claim  "Intangible  drilling  and  development 
ooata"  as  current  outlays  Instead  of  spreading 
thana  over  a  number  of  years  as  other  indus- 
trlas  must  do  with  similar  expenditure*. 

It's  no  revelation,  then,  that  there's  little 
left  to  tax.  And  while  there  are  a  number  of 
high-bracket  individuals  on  this  long-run- 
ning gravy  train,  corporations  generally  make 
the  most  use  of  it. 

Opponents  of  the  allowance,  like  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  nilnois  and  Senator 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee,  have  a  point  when 
they  say  that  It  has  outlived  Its  purpose 
since  it  was  Instituted  In  World  War  I  to 
stimulate  oil  exploration.  Today,  say  these 
critics,  it's  an  unwarranted  gift  and  privi- 
lege, regardless  of  how  many  people  benefit. 

Defenders  of  the  allowance  also  have  some 
arguments.  They  maintain  the  relatively 
low  price  you  pay  for  gasoline  Is  a  result  of 
the  depletion  allowance.  Others,  like  Sena- 
tor Jack  Miller  of  Iowa,  have  said  the  deple- 
tion allowance  helps  our  oil  companies  com- 
peta  in  the  world's  petroleum  market. 

Not  surprisingly,  while  a  reduction  of  the 
allowance  is  often  recommended,  few  re- 
formers suggest  abolishing  it  entirely.  ZSven 
Rep.  Henry  8.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin.  In  his 
tabled  tax  bill  of  1967.  merely  proposed  cut- 
ting it  to  15  percent,  thereby  increasing  fed- 
eral revenues  by  an  estimated  500  million 
dollars  a  year.  "This  compromise  shows  how 
difficult  It  is  to  be  Idealistic  about  taxes:  In 
principle,  the  allowance  represents  an  in- 
equity, whether  It's  27.5  or  15  percent. 

TAX-EXEMPT  BOND  INCOME 

If  you're  very  rich,  you  can  avoid  paying 
Income  taxes  altogether  by  investing  your 
wealth  in  tax-exempt  bonds  that  are  Issued 
by  municipalities  and  other  local  govern- 
mental bodies  to  raise  money  for  schools. 
roads,  water  purification  plants,  and  other 
projects.  Because  such  securities  are  tax-ex- 
empt, the  issuing  community  can  pay  a 
lower  interest  rate  and  still  compete  success- 
fully for  funds  ir  the  capital  market.  Where 
an  ordinary  corporate  bond  may  pay  5  per- 
cent or  even  more  these  days,  tax-free  school 
bonds,  for  instance,  may  be  floated  at  only 
3  or  4  percent.  Yet  they  are  extremely  attrac- 
tive to  those  taxpayers  In  the  50  percent  tax 
bracket  or  above. 

Why  not  raise  the  interest  rate  on  muni- 
cipal bonds  and  make  them  taxable?  Simply 
because  communities  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  high  Interest  rates  of  the  open  market. 
Even  as  it  is.  they  often  have  a  hard  time 
meeting  their  financial  obligations.  If  ex- 
empts were  abolished,  local  taxes  most  likely 
would  rise  (although  for  every  dollar  now 
saved  In  looai  taxes  with  exempts,  federal 
taxpayers  lose  1 1.35  to  tl.50,  the  difference 
going  to  high-bracket  taxpayers). 

The  soluUons?  One  Is  an  across-the-board 
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minimum  tax — regardless  of  source  of  In- 
come. We'll  talk  about  this  later.  Another 
is  a  suggestion  made  by  some  econonalsta 
that  the  federal  government  could  get  by 
cheaper  by  ">«**"e  up  the  difference  between 
the  interest  rate  the  community  can  afford 
to  pay  and  the  going  market  rate. 

CAPITAI.  GAINS 

Make  money  In  the  stock  market — or  in  any 
other  capital  Investment  or  income-produc- 
ing property — and  you  often  can  cut  your 
tax  bill  at  least  by  half,  provided  you  bang 
on  to  your  Investment  six  months  and  a  day. 
The  most  you'd  ever  have  to  pay  (if  you're 
m  the  50  percent  or  over  tax  bracket)  Is  25 
percent  of  your  gain,  not  including  the  new 
surtax. 

Take  the  assembly-line  worker  earning 
$7,000  a  year  who  files  a  standard  1040  form. 
He  has  to  pay  roughly  $1,100  in  tax.  An- 
other taxpayer  whose  sole  income  is  $7,000 
made  from  long-term  capital  gains  on  stock 
Investments  gets  by  with  a  $400  tax  bill.  On 
the  face  of  It.  that's  a  tremendous  Injustice. 
But  this  law  was  written  to  stimulate  risk 
Investment.  Without  risk  Investing,  a  coun- 
try cannot  grow.  There  must  be  some  in- 
centive for  you  to  put  your  money  into  a 
project  where  you  might  lose  It.  Indeed,  some 
countries  don't  tax  capital  gains  at  all. 

Thus,  It's  not  likely  that  the  capital  gains 
advantage  will  be — or  should  be — abolished 
entirely.  But  many  lawmakers  would  change 
the  provisions.  They  point  out  that  there's 
a  big  difference  between  a  man  who  Invests 
his  money  In  a  long-range  project,  and  the 
speculator  who  buys  stock  and  sells  it  at  a 
profit  right  after  the  six  months  are  up. 
Various  Informal  proposals  have  been  put 
forward,  such  as  lengthening  the  required 
holding  period  for  the  maximum  tax  benefit 
from  six  months  to,  say,  five  years,  with 
Intermediate  points  allowing  lesser  benefits. 
Another  proposal  is  to  do  away  with  the  25 
percent  maximum  and  simply  tax  capital 
gains  at  half  the  regular  rate  applicable  to 
the  taxpayer,  with  rates  then  ranging  up  to 
35  percent. 

UNLIMITED    CHARITABLE    DEDUCTIONS 

This  Is  a  net  little  wrinkle,  and  youni  have 
to  read  carefully  to  follow  it. 

You,  as  the  average  taxpayer,  cannot  de- 
duct more  than  30  percent  of  your  total  in- 
come for  contributions  to  charity  no  matter 
how  much  you  actually  give  (though  you  can 
carry  over  unused  contributions  to  the  next 
five  years).  A  little-known  law,  however,  lets 
a  taxpayer  deduct  gifts  to  charity  without 
limit  In  a  given  year  If — In  that  year  and 
eight  of  ten  preceding  years — his  charitable 
contributions  plus  federal  Income  taxes  paid 
exceeded  90  percent  of  taxable  Income. 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  One  thing  It 
does  not  mean  is  that  a  millionaire  actually 
must  give  away  or  pay  In  taxes  more  than  90 
percent  of  his  Income  all  those  years.  The 
key  word  here  is  taxable.  By  Investing  so  he 
receives  Income  from  capital  gains,  tax- 
exempt  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  and  oil 
property,  he  can  reduce  his  taxable  Income 
to  a  minimum.  In  actuality,  his  federal  In- 
come taxes  and  his  gifts  together  can  be 
much  less  than  90  percent  of  what  he  earns. 

Example:  A  man  with  a  mlUion-a-year 
Income,  half  from  municipal  bonds  and  half 
from  long-term  capital  gains,  could  con- 
tribute to  charity  and  pay  taxes  of  Just  over 
$225,000  a  year  for  eight  years  and  still 
qtiallfy  for  this  tax  break.  Then  In  the  ninth 
year,  he  could  make  a  gift  in  excess  of  $225.- 
000  and  escape  paying  taxes  entirely  for  that 
year. 

If  the  unlimited  charitable  deduction  pro- 
vision were  abolished,  the  government  would 
g^n  about  50  million  dollars  a  year  in  taxes. 
But  there's  also  an  argument  for  allowing 
this  privilege  to  continue.  Remember  that 
the  millionaire  does  indeed  give  this  money 
away  to  a  worthy  cause.  If  he  didn't  con- 
tribute generously,  the  money  would  have  to 
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come  froaa  elsewhere,  nkoat  likely  from  a  gov- 
ernment source.  The  question  then  narrows 
down  to  one  of  control  of  the  charitable 
funds.  Who  should  decide  how  much  money 
goes  to  which  charities?  The  mlllioiULlre  as 
the  Individual  donor,  or  the  government? 

INHESTTED   SECUKITIEB 

By  not  taxing  capital  gains  at  death,  the 
government  last  year  lost  out  on  an  esti- 
mated 2>4  billion  dollars  In  revenue  (or  about 
a  tenth  of  that  years  deficit) .  What's  In- 
volved here  is  this:  A  taxpayer  buys  stock 
worth  $5,000.  By  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
stock's  value  has  increased  to,  say,  $15,000.  If 
he  sold  it  one  minute  before  hU  death,  he'd 
owe  capital  gains  tax — a  ma.Yimum  of  $2,500 
on  the  profit.  But  if  the  stock  is  not  sold 
and  passes  on  to  his  heirs,  neither  be  nor  bis 
heirs  have  to  pay  Income  tax  on  the  increase 
in  value.  The  heirs'  only  responsibility  for 
taxes  is  on  any  future  profit  they  receive. 

President  Kennedy  tried  unsuccesfully  to 
plug  this  loophole  in  his  tax  reform  package 
of  1962.  Congressman  Reuss  tried  again  in  his 
aborted  tax  bill  of  1967.  Reuss'  charge  was 
that  the  provision  greatly  favors  those  who 
have  large  amounts  of  accumulated  wealth. 

But  many  congressmen  balked  at  the  hard- 
ships that  would  result  from  requiring  an  ad- 
ditional income  tax  at  death.  Something  they 
might  accept,  however,  would  "oe  a  require- 
ment that  an  estate  or  heir  must  use  the  same 
Income  tax  base  for  property  as  the  deceased, 
rather  than  the  higher  appreciated  value  al- 
lowed under  present  law.  This  would  result 
In  the  heirs'  paying  an  Income  tax,  not  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  decedent,  but  when  they 
sold  the  Inherited  property. 

FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAXES 

According  to  the  tax-rate  schedule,  federal 
estate  taxes  ore  steep.  The  gross  tax  rates  on 
taxable  estates  run  up  to  37  percent  on  one- 
mllllon-dollar  estates  to  77  percent  on  estates 
over  ten  million  dollars.  Yet  the  actual  tax 
Ijald  runs  from  15  percent  at  the  $500,000- to- 
one-mllllon  level  up  to  no  more  than  24  per- 
cent, then  tapers  off  above  the  $20-mUlion 
mark. 

How  does  this  happen?  Well,  simply  by 
leaving  his  estate  to  his  wife,  a  taxpayer  can 
exclude  up  to  half  that  money  from  any  tax 
on  his  estate.  Available  to  all  estates.  It's 
obviously  most  useful  to  large  ones — i.e.,  be- 
ing able  to  leave  half  of  a  20-mlU  ion-dollar 
estate  to  your  wife  and  be  taxed  at  the  10- 
mlUion  rate.  But  even  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Income  scale.  It  In  effect  lets  you  leave  5120,- 
000  tax-free  to  your  wife — $60,000  under  the 
estate-tax  exemption  clause,  another  $60,000 
under  the  marital  deduction  :lause.  Some  sny 
this  doesn't  offer  permanent  tax  escape,  since 
money  ts  taxed  when  the  donee  dies.  But  It 
can  save  tax,  since  the  estate  is  divided  into 
two  smaller  taxable  packets,  each  taxed  at 
lower  rates  than  if  combined.  And  the  donee 
has  the  use — and  interest  from — the  money 
that  otherwise  would  go  to  the  Treasury.  Re- 
sult? Por  the  Treasury,  a  hefty  revenue  loss. 
(When  the  marital  deduction  was  adopted  in 
1948,  it  lowered  estate  tax  revenues  by  one- 
third.) 

But  there's  even  more  tax-relief  mileage 
built  into  our  present  federal  estate  laws. 
Simply  by  leaving  money  in  trust  to  his  wife 
or  children — rather  than  by  outright  be- 
quest— a  man  can  save  surprising  amounts 
of  tax  money.  His  wife  or  children  get  all  the 
income  from  the  estate — such  as  interest  on 
bonds — during  their  lifetime.  When  they  die, 
the  property  is  not  subject  to  estate  tax — 
and,  If  It's  left  in  trust  for  the  children,  an 
entire  generation  escapes  paying  estate  tax. 
Obviously,  the  leverage  Increases  with  wealth. 
On  an  elght-mllUon  dollar  estate,  for  in- 
stance, bequeathing  2.4  million  in  trust  to 
the  children  could  save  roughly  l</2  million 
dollars  in  taxes.  (To  Insure  that  he  pays  even 
less  tax,  the  same  cautious  man  can  make 
use  of  the  gift-tax  loophole  described  be- 
low— all  perfectly  legal.) 
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The  solutlonf  l^zlnK  InherttancM  on  • 
generation- to- generation  ba«lj,  aa  the  Brlt- 
Ub  now  do,  U  one  way  cuggeeted  to  recoup 
the  Treaaury's  loaa  of  an  estimated  100  mil- 
lion dollars  yearly. 

Tm  oirr-TAX  oamk 

According  to  more  than  one  tax  reformer, 
some  900  million  dollars  In  tax  revenue  elude 
the  Treasury  annually  via  the  gift-tax  route. 
Of  course,  there  la  a  law  requiring  tax  to  be 
paid  whenever  someone  transfers  property 
to  another  during  hU  lifetime.  But  consider 
this  often  lucrative  exception.  Any  taxpayer 
can  give  (3,000  a  year  ($6,000  a  couple)  with- 
out tax  to  each  of  as  many  people  as  he 
wants.  Besides  this,  a  taxpayer  can  give  an 
additional  $30  000  In  his  lifetime  (MO.OOO  a 
couple)  without  tax.  not  counting  the  an- 
nual •3.000-a-year  gifts. 

Take  this  common  gift- tax  scenario.  Cou- 
ple X.  early  In  their  marriage,  start  giving 
$6,000  a  year  (tax-free,  of  course)  to  each 
of  their  four  children.  In  addition  to  these 
$6,000  chunks,  they  spread  another  $60,000 
among  them.  In  25  years,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, couple  X  could  give  their  four 
children  something  like  $660.000 — all  un- 
touched bjr  tax. 

Biit  the  ^'ft-tax  law  holds  some  added  tax- 
avoidance 'potential.  First,  any  gift  In  excess 
of  the  tax-free  limits  Is  taxed  at  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  death  tax  rate.  Next,  since 
both  gift  and  estate  taxes  rise  on  a  graduated 
basis,  further  tax  relief  la  given  by  adding 
up  the  gift  tax  pile  separately  from  the  es- 
tate tax  pile  (as  If  from  two  separate  tax- 
payers ) . 

Though  revenue  loss  from  the  gift-tax 
gimmick  Is  substantial.  It  Isn't  generally  con- 
sidered the  gravest  threat  to  Treasury  rev- 
enue. Moat  people  still  are  loathe  to  let  go 
of  big  chunks  of  property  without  keeping 
some  control  over  them.  One  simple  pro- 
posal: Make  the  gift-tax  rates  the  same  as 
estate  tjucea.  Other  suggestions  resemble  the 
1950  proposal  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  W  Snyder,  which  would 
combine  estate  and  gift  taxes  into  one  rate 
schedule. 

TKX   DEPmid.ATION   GAMBIT 

Pew  tax  reformers  will  argue  that  Income- 
producing  property  should  not  be  depreci- 
ated. After  all.  It  suffers  wear  and  tear  in 
use.  Today  the  law  provides  a  number  of 
methods  by  which  such  property  may  be  de- 
preciated over  Its  useful  life,  with  the  de- 
preciation written  off  as  a  direct  expense 
against  Income. 

But  there  are  abuses,  too.  despite  the  re- 
strictions  in  sections  1245  and  1250  of  tbe 
1964  IRS  code.  For  example,  a  man  can  bor- 
row 10  million  dollars  to  erect  an  Income- 
producing  building,  not  put  a  dollar  of  his 
money  Into  the  property,  and  still  take  de- 
preciation deductions  on  tbe  full  lO-mll- 
Uon-doUar  investment — such  as  an  offlce 
building  or  apartments. 

The  rental  depreciation  device  works  well 
on  a  smaller  scale,  too.  from  duplexes  to 
small  apartments.  You  can  borrow  the  pur- 
chase money  and  write  off  depreciation  an- 
nually— as  well  as  writing  off  the  Interest 
you  pay  on  tbe  borrowed  cash.  With  other 
"costs"  tossed  in.  the  write-offs  can  come 
close  to — or  exceed — the  rental  income  on 
paper.  On  top  of  this,  you'll  still  have  a 
net  caab  flow. 

THK  CENTLXMAN    FAXIUS 

Though  not  t«chnlc*lly  a  "loophole," 
farming  Ulustratea  how  a  fellow  lucky 
enough  to  have  some  extra  money  can  oper- 
ate a  farm  largely  at  the  government's  ex- 
pense. Say  he'd  like  to  own  a  farm.  So  he 
buys  one  and  becomes  a  gentleman  farmer. 
If  It  doean't  make  money,  he  writes  off  his 
farm  loasaa  against  other  income. 

In  effect,  then,  other  taxpayers  are  fi- 
nancing hla  operation  for  him.  Race  horse*, 
which  can  be  income-producing  if  they're 
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fast  enough,  also  fall  Into  this  leisure-liv- 
ing category  of  tax  write-offs,  with  Uncle 
Sam  paying  their  feed. 

Unlike  a  racing  stable,  the  ao-callad  "hob- 
by farm"  has  another  undesirable  social  by- 
product besides  the  tax  revenue  loaa.  Hob- 
by farming,  ineffectual  as  It  may  be,  cuts 
into  revenues  of  people  who  make  their 
Uvlng  through  farming. 

However,  there  are  some  tests  a  gentle- 
man farmer's  operation  must  meet.  First, 
there's  the  flve-year,  $50,000  limit  on  operat- 
ing losses  which  can  be  deducted.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  farm  Is  adjudged  a  "hobby,"  the 
loases  from  it  are  not  deductible.  (Although, 
if  the  farm  is  being  operated  for  profit,  losses 
would  be  deductible.) 

THE    OIVWIND    TAX    SHELTEX 

As  many  smaller  Investors  know,  any  tax- 
payer may  exclude  tbe  first  $100  of  his  Income 
from  dividends.  If  a  man  and  wife  Jointly 
own  stock.. they  can  exclude  up  to  $100  apiece 
from  their  dividend  income. 

Of  all  the  so-called  tax  shelters,  this  one 
probably  is  least  open  to  criticism  as  a  refuge 
tor  the  wealthy.  Yet  in  terms  of  lost  revenue 
to  the  Treasury.  It  means  250  million  dollars 
a  year. 

And  to  many,  the  current  dividend  col- 
lection proceea  Is  an  Inefficient,  makeshift 
device.  In  the  flurry  of  paper  work,  corpora- 
tions can't  always  report  to  IRS  the  name  of 
every  shareholder  who's  received  dividends 
of  $10  or  more.  Then  too,  more  than  a  few 
taxpayers  miss  recording  dividends  In  their 
1040s. 

Tax  experts  like  Washington  lawyer  Morti- 
mer CapUn.  head  of  the  IRS  during  John 
Kennedy's  administration,  have  continued 
to  press  for  this  fairly  straightforward,  red- 
tape- free  solution:  Make  corporations  with- 
hold the  dividend  tax  before  sending  out  the 
payments  to  shnreholders.  It  would  require 
no  more  paper  work  ilian  reporting  the 
names  of  individuals,  and  would  do  away 
with  the  uncertainties  of  reporting  by  both 
the  compan'<es  and  the  taxpayer.  Though  cor- 
porations still  might  argue  that  it's  a  double 
tax.  it  would  at  least  be  fair,  simple,  and 
reliable. 

UP    THE      "SINCLIIS"    CREEK     WITHOUT     A     LOSBY 

A  fdmlly  may  groan  about  Its  tax  bill,  and 
may  resent  the  blg-tlckct  operators  who  get 
away  with  paying  less  than  their  share,  but 
actually  the  American  family  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  biggest  loophole  of  all.  Thanks  to 
the  built-in  split-income  provision,  your  in- 
come is  treated  as  though  you  and  your  wife 
had  each  earned  half  of  it — and  you're  taxed 
at  a  considerably  lower  rate.  More  than  that, 
you  get  a  personal  exemption  of  $600  for 
each  member  of  your  family,  and  chances  are 
that  as  a  homeowner  you  Itemize  your  tax 
return  and  show  hefty  deductions  for  real 
estate  tax  and  mortgage  Interest.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  typical  tax  bill  for  an  income  of  $9,000 
is  about  $800. 

Now  consider  the  plight  of  the  single  per- 
son. With  an  Income  of  $9,000.  he  pays  an 
average  tax  of  $1,500.  None  of  these  breaks 
are  on  his  side.  He  can't  take  advantage  of 
the  income-splitting  provision.  He  gets  only 
one  exemption.  Chances  are  he  rents  rather 
than  owns,  and  finds  it  useless  to  Itemize  his 
deductions. 

You  may  argue  that  it  costs  a  lot  of  money 
to  raise  children,  and  you  are  right.  But  even 
childless  couples  can  In  effect  "split"  their 
Income,  get  two  exemptions — and  may  well 
find  It  advantageous  to  Itemize.  In  short,  the 
system  basically  assumes  it  costs  twice  as 
much  for  two  people  to  live  together  as  It 
does  one. 

But  this  Isn't  so.  According  to  Joseph 
Pechman,  director  of  economic  studies  for 
Brookings  Institution,  It  costs  a  couple  Just 
1I/2  times  more  to  live  than  it  does  one  per- 
son. Evidently,  this  set  up  is  unfair  to  the 
single  person — especially  to  the  single 
woman,  who  not  only  must  earn  her  llTing 
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but  miut  also  secure  her  future.  But  It  Isn't 
likely  that  this  Inequality  will  be  changed 
soon. 

It  simply  would  coat  tbe  Treasury  too 
much  revenue  to  give  singles  the  same  In- 
come-splitting privilege  as  marrleds — an  esti- 
mated two  billion  dollars  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  eliminating  the  Income-splitting 
provision  entirely  could  bring  the  Treasury 
enormous  revenue — but  the  proposal  prob- 
ably could  not  survive  the  storm  of  protest 
from  married  couples. 

Yet  from  the  sociological  point  of  view, 
families  are  the  foundation  of  our  society. 
They  produce  the  next  generation.  They  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  taxes.  More  exactly.  It's  the 
family  unit  that  backs  our  community  Im- 
provements— from  Improved  schools  to  new 
streets  and  water  purification  plants.  With 
few  exceptions,  notably  New  York  City,  single 
people  are  not  Involved  In  such  civic  prog- 
ress— and  they  do  pay  less  per  capita  in  local 
taxes  and  assessments. 

THE     UNREAUSTIC     tSOO    EXEMPTION 

Today  the  $600  exemption  Is  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  token  deduction.  Even  with 
the  1964  addition  of  a  minimum  standard 
deduction  for  a  taxpayer  ( generally  $200  plus 
$100  for  each  exemption  up  to  $1,000  total), 
"deductions"  havent  kept  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living  Example:  Since  1948,  when  the 
$600  exemption  was  approved,  basic  ex- 
penses— such  as  food,  rent,  clothing — have 
Increased  50  percent,  and  medical  expenses 
have  climbed  nearly  90  percent. 

Economist  Pechman  points  out  that  by 
1939  living  standards,  for  example,  the  limit 
of  $2,400  for  a  couple  with  two  children  Is 
worth  Just  $1,057  today.  And  because  per- 
sonal exemptions  become  proportionately 
more  crucial  to  family  well-being  at  lower- 
income  levels,  this  erosion  of  the  $600  exemp- 
tion is  even  more  painful. 

Why.  with  all  the  hue  and  cry  from  the 
taxpayer,  hasn't  the  $600  exemption  been  • 
boosted?  For  one  thing,  by  Treasury  terms, 
it's  an  extremely  expensive  change.  An  In- 
crease of  S600  to  $700.  it's  estimated,  would 
cost  the  government  around  three  billion 
dollars  a  year;  a  boost  from  $600  to  S800 
would  cost  somewhere  near  six  billion  dol- 
lars. Besides  this.  It's  said,  the  increase  would 
benefit  many  who  really  don't  need  It. 

Of  the  solutions  now  proposed,  one  by  Rep. 
Herbert  Tenzer  of  New  York  would  put  the 
exemption  at  $1,000.  Tenzer  argues  that 
though  It's  expensive,  this  Increase  would 
take  the  economic  strain  off  the  low,  fixed, 
and  middle-Income  groups — and  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  present  state  and  local 
welfare  programs.  Less  dramatic  on  the  sur- 
face is  another  plan  to  Increase  the  standard 
deduction  limit,  now  set  at  $1,000.  This  move, 
say  economists  like  Pechman,  would  in  effect 
reduce  a  family's  tax  bill,  but  cost  the  Treas- 
ury less. 

COLLEOB-EXPENSE    DEDUCTION'S 

To  the  parents  of  an  expensively  tuitloned 
child,  a  deduction  for  college  expenses  would 
make  ample  sense.  At  the  same  time,  it  illus- 
trates as  much  as  any  other  tax  reform  plan 
the  observation  by  former  IRS  chief  CapUn, 
"Our  taxes,"  he  said,  "reflect  a  continuing 
struggle  among  contending  Interests  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  least." 

For  childless  couples  and  single  tuxpayers, 
the  education-expense  deduction  Is  obviously 
unfair.  To  them,  educational  costs  are  a  per- 
sonal expense — like  buying  a  suit  or  paying 
rent — which  should  be  absorbed  by  Individ- 
uals without  a  tax  deduction.  But  those  In 
favor  stress  the  resulting  Improvement  In 
educational  standards,  and  see  It  as  a  neces- 
sary Investment  In  the  future. 

Thus,  college-expense  deductions  raise  a 
highly  controversial  issue :  the  obvious  social 
benefits  versus  the  tremendous  revenue  loss 
to  Treasury  resulting  from  adoption  of  tills 
reform — a  loos  that  could  lead  to  a  general 
rise  In  all  taxes. 
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Ab  with  any  tax  reform  Issue,  though,  no 
two  solutions  are  alike.  Yet  one  by  Rep. 
Tenzer  does  offer  a  seemingly  workable  be- 
ginning. His  plan  would  provide  a  sUdlng- 
Ecale  deduction,  rather  than  a  set  amount  for 
all  income  levels.  A  taxpayer  In  the  22  per- 
cent bracket  (about  $5,000  a  year  taxable 
Income)  would  be  allowed  to  deduct  78  per- 
cent of  his  education  expenses  for  tuition, 
textbooks,  equipment,  room,  and  board.  One 
In  the  42  i>ercent  bracket  (about  $17,000  a 
year)  would  be  allowed  to  deduct  58  percent 
of  college  expenses. 

Whether  the  Tenzer  plan — or  a  similar  one 
from  Sen.  Abraham  Riblcoff  of  Connecticut — 
IS  the  complete  answer  Is  Immaterial.  Today 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  tax  relief  on 
education  expenses.  And,  this  Judgment  was 
strongly  seconded  by  some  300,000  informed, 
money- wise  consumers  who  answered  our 
recent  Consumer  Questionnaire  (see  the 
June  1968  Issue). 

WHEM   DO    WE   CO    FROM    HERE? 

By  now,  tax  reform  experts — even  the  most 
dedicated — recognize  that  the  day  of  the 
sweeping  reform  Is  past.  As  Is  well  demon- 
strated by  the  piles  of  stymied  tax  reform 
plans  (such  as  Wilbur  Mills'  1960  bill),  tax 
reform  Is  no  overnight  Job.  It's '  a  tedious, 
provlslon-by-provlsion  process,  aptly  com- 
pared by  economist  Walter  Heller,  former 
chairman  of  President  Kennedy's  Economic 
Advisory  Council,  to  the  bunker-to-bunker 
fighting  on  Iwo  Jima  during  World  War  II. 

In  the  initial  stages,  tax  measures  must 
be  weighed  by  Treasury  and  Congressional 
committees  against  several  factors — the  pos- 
sible revenue  gain  (or  loss),  the  economic 
effects.  Immediate  and  long-range,  and  the 
social  or  fiscal  Impact.  Then  there  are  the 
political  pressures  on  the  administration  and 
Congress,  particularly  from  well-funded  lob- 
bies trying  to  preserve  tax  benefits  for  the 
wealthy.  At  the  same  time,  there's  a  reluc- 
tance to  pass  any  tax  reform  that  would 
anger  the  great  block  of  lower  and  middle- 
Income  families.  Obviously,  the  tax  reform 
measures  that  make  It  through  this  gauntlet 
are  rare  Indeed. 

What  hope  Is  there  then?  For  many — from 
economists  like  Heller  to  tax  experts  like 
Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Sen.  Russell  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana— the  minimum  tax  Is  a  crucial  step  in 
tax  reform. 

HOW    THE     MINIMUM     TAX     WORKS 

Although  there  are  several  variations,  it 
works  something  like  this.  First,  you'd  fig- 
ure your  tax  the  way  the  present  tax  law 
reads,  using  all  the  special  provisions,  pref- 
erences, and  exemptions  now  available.  Then 
you'd  compute  your  tax  a  second  time,  put- 
ting back  all  the  income  you  excluded  the 
first  time.  You  wouldn't  take  the  depletion 
allowance  or  the  charitable  deductions. 
You'd  restore  your  capital  gains  and  put 
them  back  in  full,  along  with,  say,  municipal 
bond  Interest.  Once  you'd  done  that  and 
figured  the  tax.  you  would  take  a  percentage 
of  the  total — 10  percent.  20  percent,  or  what- 
ever the  law  required — and  pay  that  amount 
if  it  added  up  to  more  than  your  first 
method. 

Recently,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  considering  a  minimum  tax  proposal 
much  like  this.  It  would  require  taxpayers 
to  compute  their  tax,  allowing  all  their  cur- 
rent deductions.  Then  they  would  have  to 
figure  their  tax  without  the  benefit  of  some 
major  "loopholes" — capital  gains,  mineral 
depletion,  tax-exempt  bonds — and  compute 
a  certain  percent  of  whatever  total  they 
came  up  with.  Finally,  they'd  owe  the  Treas- 
ury whichever  was  higher,  the  first  or  second 
total. 

Established  immediately,  the  minimum  tax 
would  accomplish  two  things:  (1)  It  would 
reduce  the  drain  on  Treasury  tax  revenue 
via  the  upper-income  loopholes;  (2)  it  would 
Instantly  spread  the  tax  burden  more  fairly 
among  taxpajrers. 
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Though  It  wouldn't  account  for  a  vast 
windfall  In  Treasury  revenue,  the  Treasury's 
minimum  tax  plan  above  would  bring  In  a 
respectable  sum.  It  also  would  mean  that 
lower-income  families  (especially  those  on 
a  straight  salary  with  no  access  to  special 
tax  shelters)  would  know  that  the  wealthy 
were  at  least  paying  some  tax.  And  for  fu- 
ture tax  reform  legislation,  the  minimum 
tax  would  do  one  critical  Job :  By  making  tax 
shelters  subject  to  som.e  tax  (and  therefore 
less  desirable) ,  it  would  ease  the  way  toward 
neutralizing  or  at  least  adjusting  these  shel- 
ters one  by  one. 

WHY    CRACK    DOWN? 

There  are  several  solid  economic  reasons 
against  tax  privileges.  These  shelters  or  "hav- 
ens" draw  money  Into  the  channels  that  get 
the  special  tax  privileges,  and  thus  too  little 
Investment  money  reaches  those  channels 
that  the  "free  market"  system  says  are  the 
most  efficient  places  for  the  money  to  go. 

For  Instance,  if  the  free  market  sends  out 
signals  for  investment  money,  so  much  is 
attracted  to  oil  exploration,  so  much  to  cattle 
and  so  on.  But  the  moment  you  change  the 
rules  of  the  game,  say  by  broadcasting  that 
any  dollars  that  go  into  oil  get  double  or 
triple  return  under  tax  law,  you  suck  more 
Investment  dollars  into  the  oil  business  and 
away  from  other  competing  channels.  The 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  now  draws  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  more  in  Investments 
into  that  Industry  than  it  would  otherwise. 
Among  other  things,  this  means  the  econ- 
omy is  going  to  produce  less  efficiently,  less 
effectively  than  if  the  market  system  dic- 
tated the  fiow  of  money. 

Most  economists  agree  that  there  are  times 
when  It  makes  sense  to  channel  investment 
money  in  certain  directions,  though.  The  oil 
depletion  allowance  .originated  during  World 
War  I,  when  we  desperately  needed  more  oil 
exploration  production.  The  seven  percent 
investment  credit  of  1962  was  passed  to  push 
more  money  into  plant  machinery  and  equip- 
ment in  all  industries,  and  boost  a  lagging 
economy. 

Yet  what  abovit  our  present  needs — money 
for  housing,  ghetto  rehabilitation.  Job  train- 
ing, and  elimination  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion? If  these  are  compelling  problems, 
couldn't  government  solve  them  more  effec- 
tively by  direct  investment  spending  or  sub- 
sidy? Direct  spending  Is  no  more  costly,  since 
reducing  a  person's  tax  is  Just  as  expensive 
as  paying  out  that  money  through  a  budget, 
where  it  can  be  accounted  for.  Unfortunately, 
the  tax  preference — or  "backdoor  spend- 
ing"— is  popular  because  It  doesn't  show  up 
on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  national 
budget.  To  many  tax  reformers,  this  is  one 
insidious  thing  about  tax  preferences:  They 
provide  Congress  a  way  of  appropriating 
money  that  never  appears  In  the  President's 
budget  or  In  the  Congressional  budget. 

In  the  end,  though,  there's  more  to  tax 
reform  than  making  everyone  pay  his  share, 
bringing  in  revenue  to  the  Treasury,  or  mak- 
ing our  economic  machinery  work  more  effi- 
ciently. Tax-reform — careful,  deliberate  re- 
form— must  come  about  to  restore  faith  in 
our  t-ix  system. 

Granted,  our  current  tax  structure  is  ad- 
ministered more  efficiently  than  tax  systems 
In  many  other  countries.  And  It  Is  true  that 
as  taxpayers,  we  hand  over  less  to  our  gov- 
ernment than  do  taxpayers  In  almost  any 
other  nation.  (U.S.  taxes  are  28  percent  of 
Gross  National  Product,  compared  to  30  to 
40  percent  In  many  other  countries  of  the 
wortd.) 

Still,  our  current  tax  Inequities  are  stead- 
ily undermining  public  confidence  In  the 
whole  tax  system.  That's  why  tax  reform  has 
to  come,  no  matter  how  painful  the  process. 
And  the  reform  must  be  a  true  restructuring 
that  makes  sense  at  both  ends  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  In  the  process,  you  may  feel 
the  bite.  But  that  is  the  price  of  a  fairer. 
more  balanced  tax  system.  And  because  tax 
reform  Is  open  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
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legislative  and  administrative  process.  It 
needs  a  loud  clear  commitment  by  you  the 
taxpayer  to  see  It  through. 


GENERATION  GAP  MUST  BE 
CLOSED 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   CEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  following  article  concerning  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  on  the  generation 
gap  in  this  country  in  the  Record, 

Congressman  Stuckey  has  been  speaking 
about  a  problem  which  has  become  one  of 
major  concern  to  each  and  every  citizen  in 
our  country  .  .  .  The  Communication  Gap 
between   the   generations. 

Stuckey  says  that  as  our  young  people 
under  25  now  make  up  almost  half  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  country  that  they 
are  becoming  cognizant  of  the  strength  of 
their  number  .  .  .  and  they  are  demanding 
more  loudly  than  ever  to  be  listened  to. 

The  8th  District  Congressman  says  that 
youth  today  Is  more  concerned  and  more  In- 
volved than  ever  before.  And,  he  says  that 
this  Is  good,  particularly  since  the  average 
age  In  the  U.S.  Is  rapidly  approaching  25. 

"It  Is  true  that  many  of  our  young  people 
today  have  a  right  to  feel  Indignant.  Because 
we  still  see  them  excluded  from  the  workings 
of  our  communities  and  our  government — 
their  government — and  they  are  not  stupid^ 
they  can  see  It  too." 

When  speaking  on  this  subject.  Stuckey 
remands  his  listeners  that  although  wisdom 
may  come  with  age.  It  Is  the  courage  of  the 
young  that  got  our  nation  moving  and  It  is 
that  same  courage  that  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
moving  forward.  He  says  it  was  a  group  of 
young  revolutionaries  who  were  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  our  nation. 

And,  throughout  the  history  of  this  great 
country  of  ours,  it  has  been  the  energy  of  such 
young  minds  and  their  drive  for  change  that 
has  propelled  cur  nation  forward.  The  found- 
ing fathers  of  our  country,  Stuckey  says,  had 
an  average  age  of  43  .  .  .  and  the  reason 
that  was  so  hlpli  was  because  Ben  Franklin 
who  no  one  would  deny  was  truly  a  wise  man 
was  81  years  old  when  tlie  Constitution  was 
WTltten.  However.  James  Madison,  the  father 
of  our  Constitution  was  only  36.  Rep.  Stuckey 
says  that  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  obvious 
that  leadership  in  this  country  must  be  re- 
vitalized. And.  he  says  that  this  means  the 
youth  of  our  country  must  be  given  a  sounder 
and  more  effective  opportunity  to  be  heard 

"If  they  are  not,"  Stuckey  says,  "then  that 
group  of  radicals  who  would  disrupt  and  de- 
stroy win  overshadow  the  true  voice  of  our 
young  people. 

"Already."  says  the  Congressman,  "one  of 
the  major  contributions  of  the  communica- 
tion gap  between  the  generations  If  the  fact 
that  a  handful  of  young  people  have  gone  to 
extreme  measures  to  make  their  voices  and 
opinions  heard  by  the  senior  citizens — and 
in  many  Instances  these  older  citizens  who 
have  been  responsible  for  repressing  the  voice 
of  youth  have  reacted  In  dismay  and  have 
branded  all  young  people  as  irresponsible  and 
irrational." 

"It's  becoming  a  vicious  cycle,  and  there  is 
a  growing  mistrust  between  the  members  of 
our  younger  generation  and  the  more  senior 
members  of  our  society." 

•We  must  not  allow  this  gap  to  continue 
to  widen,"  Stuckey  says. 

Although  the  8th  District  Representative 
believes  that  the  main  burden  of  responsi- 
bility of  closintj  the  gap  lies  with  those  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  are  between  25  and 
40.  he  says  that  it  is  encumbent  upon  every 
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cltla«n,  70UIIC  And  okl  to  b«  mora  under- 
standing and  to  work  togatber. 

In  speaking  to  younger  audiences,  Stuckey 
says,  "I  have  repeatedly  defended  our  young 
people  and  their  dependability  as  responsible 
aduiu  .  .  .  and.  I  bave  dons  so,  bscsuss  I  am 
convinced  that  the  hippies  who  are  making 
headlines  represent  only  a  mere  fraction  of 
our  youth."  "If  I  belleired  otherwise,"  Stuckey 
says,  "n  would  probably  throw  up  my  arms  In 
despair,  pack  up  my  wife  and  children  and 
move  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  country — 
fully  believing  that  the  future  of  our  country 
could  not  possibly  survive  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  future  leaders." 

"However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  so- 
called  'Society  drop-outs'  we  read  about  are 
truly  representative  of  today's  young  people." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stuckey  says  that  a 
survey  which  was  recently  released  by  the 
National  Student  Association  shows  that  of 
101  colleges  and  universities  surveyed  frotn 
January  1  to  June  IS  of  IMS.  showed  that 
less  than  3  out  of  100  students  enrolled  In 
those  colleges  participated  in  campus  dem- 
ons traUooa. 

"This  means  that  two  and  si>-tcnttas  per- 
cent of  the  American  college  students  are 
giving  American  campus  life  a  black  eye, 
arooslng  -she  whole  country,  and  producing 
the-lmprasslon  that  our  youth  has  gone  hay- 
wire." iAy*  Rep.  Stuckey. 

"These  young  people  are  giving  the  im- 
pression across  the  country  that  their  antics 
are  representative  of  our  American  youth. 
Their  voices  are  drowning  the  voices  of  the 
majority  of  our  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try ' 

"It  la  necessary  that  we  hear  from  the  re- 
sponsible youth  of  this  country.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  their  voices  be  raised  above  those 
of  society's  drop-outs." 

While  calling  on  the  responsible  youth  of 
our  country  to  step  forward.  Stuckey  has 
also  been  calling  on  the  older  members  of  so- 
ciety to  give  these  young  people  a  chance  to 
be  heard  above  their  radical  counterparts. 

"It  is  up  to  you,"  Stuckey  has  told  educa- 
tors, and  business  and  civic  leaders.  "To 
guide  these  energies  of  our  young,  and  to 
cultivate  the  abilities  of  these  .  .  .  shall  we 
call  them  .  .      'Instigators  for  Change.'  ** 

Stuckey  has  promised  each  of  his  audiences 
that  they  wlU  be  hearing  more  from  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  communication  gap.  He 
says  that  during  the  past  year  he  has  be- 
come deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
communication  between  adults  and  young 
people. 

"This  problem  has  to  be  solved."  Stuckey 
says.  "The  day  when  young  people  had  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  elders,  because,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  they  were  outnumbered. 
has  passed.  And.  if  the  older  folks  don't  wake 
up  and  realize  that  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  they  are  going  to  wake  up  too  late  and 
And  that  the  younger  generation  outnum- 
bers them,  and  will  use  the  power  of  their 
numbers  to  enforce  what  could  possibly  bs 
unwise  decisions  and  policies. 

"In  order  to  maintain  an  orderly  society 
and  achieve  the  goals  to  which  we  strive  .  .  . 
we  must  employ  both  .  .  .  the  energies  and 
Innovation  of  youth  and  tha  experience  and 
wisdom   of    the   older   generation,"   Stuckey 
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ARNOLD  ENOINEERINO  DEVELOP- 
ME34T  CENTER  CONTINUES  VITAL 
ROLE  IN  NATION  S  DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  ■mtmmaatM 

m  THX  EU>USB  OP  RKPBKSXNTATIVBS 

Wednesdap.  February  5.  196$ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the    Arnold    Engineering    Development 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Center  in  Tullahoma.  Tenn.,  haa  made 
increaaingly  important  eontrlbutloni  to 
the  Nation's  defense  and  space  pn>- 
ernuns. 

Arnold  Engineering  DeTelopment  Cen- 
ter, located  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
in  the  Congress.  Is  a  facility  with  unique 
testing  capabilities  which,  for  example, 
brought  the  Apollo  8  to  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center  for  testing 
as  well  as  the  P-111  "swlngwlng"  plane 
and  the  C5-A  Oalaxy,  demonstrating  the 
versatility  and  capacity  of  this  base. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  placing  here- 
with in  the  Rkcord  an  article  from  the 
Tullahoma  News  and  Guardian.  Tulla- 
homa.  Tenn.,  which  ou^lnes  highlights 
of  Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter activities  during  the  past  year.  The 
article  follows: 
AEDC's  Woax  DtnuNc  Pa«t  Ykak  Was  VrrAL 

TO     NanOM'S     DnTNOB 

Arnold  Center  played  a  vital  role  in  testing 
for  the  Apollo  8  moon  flight,  the  P-Ill 
"swlng-wlng"  plane,  C5-A  Oalazy,  which  la 
the  world's  largest  transport  plane,  and  other 
aircraft  vital  to  the  nation's  defense,  a  look- 
back at  the  center's  accomplishments  for  1968 
shows. 

Though  the  center  felt  the  impact  of  a  $3 
million  cut  In  Federal  funds  allocated  for  Its 
operating  contractor,  ARO,  things  began  to 
pick  up  again  in  July,  when  an  additional  (2.8 
million  was  added  for  extra  work. 

R.  M.  Williams,  president  of  ARO.  said  the 
fund  cut  resulted  In  reductions  In  work 
shifts,  personnel,  materials  and  new  eqtilp- 
ment,  but  by  November,  the  center  had  be- 
gun some  limited  hiring  and  recall  of  em- 
ployees who  were  laid  off. 

"Other  addiUoiu  to  the  contract  are  In  the 
discussion  stage."  he  said,  adding,  "The  curre 
la  starting  to  climb  again." 

Mr.  Williams  also  noted  that  ARO  reported 
mora  than  t8  million  In  cost  reduction  pro- 
grama  and  value  engineering  savings  last 
year.  "This  really  means  that  an  additional 
W  million  worth  of  work  was  accomplished 
beyond  the  changes  In  the  contract,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  company's  newest  division, 
AROdyne,  has  already  made  a  proposal  being 
considered  by  one  aerospace  industry,  and  Is 
Investigating  other  business  possibilities  for 
1969.  Mr.  WllUams  said.  The  division  wlU 
make  available  the  "engineering  and  manage- 
ment experience  of  ARO  personnel  to  a 
variety  of  commercial  markets." 

And  something  else  has  been  added — ARO 
bought  a  twin-engine  Beech  aircraft  which 
can  carry  eight  passengers,  and  hired  a  pro- 
fessional pilot  to  facilitate  travel  by  com- 
pany personnel. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oustav  Lundqulst,  commander  of 
the  center,  noted  that  work  began  in  1968  for 
the  center's  new  airport,  between  Tullahoma 
and  Manchester.  Other  additions  for  which 
work  or  plans  were  begun  include  a  liquid 
propellant  storage  area  and  a  new  warehouse. 

"We  on  the  Arnold  Center  team  must  con- 
tlnxie  to  assist  the  country  in  maintaining  Its 
present  momentum  in  aerospace  research  and 
development  and  to  meet  any  potential 
threat  from  abroad,"  General  Lundqulst  said. 
"This  Indeed  requires  vision.  Imagination, 
technically  qualified  foresight  and  a  great 
deal  of  courage  on  the  part  of  all  of  us." 

BCaJor  improvements  were  made  In  two  fa- 
cilities In  the  past  year:  the  modlflcaUon  of 
J-1  test  ceU  for  testing  large  fan  turbojet 
engines  and  the  completioa  of  the  four-foot 
transonic  tunnel  for  conventional  weapons 
separation  testing. 

In  addition,  three  systenu  wera  designed, 
fabricated  and  installed  in  the  Mark  I  cham- 
ber to  permit  testing  of  the  Titan  HI  rocket's 
trans-stage:  an  aerodynamic  heating  system. 
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solar  simulation  system  and  a  vehicle  han- 
dling syst«m. 

Also  during  1968,  tests  were  conducted  at 
tha  oantHT  on  the  sea-launched  Poseidon  and 
land-launched  Mlnuteman  ni  missiles,  both 
of  which  have  since  pasaed  their  first  flight 


And  the  center  also  awarded  a  new  three- 
year  contract  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  with  options  to 
negotiate  work  for  each  successive  fiscal  year. 

Changes  and  improvements  were  reported 
in  every  department  at  the  center.  Among 
them: 

The  plant  protection  division  developed  a 
new  disaster  operations  plan,  arranging  with 
the  State  Ofllce  of  Civil  Defense  to  calibrate 
all  radiological  monitoring  equipment  In  cen- 
ter fallout  shelters  annually. 

The  finance  section  compiled  the  lowest 
payroll  preparation  error  rate  in  center  his- 
tory. 

"The  general  services  department  reported 
the  largest  savings  In  manhours  and  money 
In  the  history  of  the  ctHnpany  because  of 
refinements  and  Improvements  of  "our  ex- 
isting organization  and  Internal  operations." 

Summing  up  the  center's  accomplishments 
In  the  past  year,  Gen.  Lundqulst  said,  "In 
the  past,  Arnold  Center  has  met  Uie  chal- 
lenge. We  must  strive  to  keep  AEDC  as  Oen. 
James  Ferguson,  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  describes  It:  "The  most 
versatile  and  prolific  test  complex  In  the  free 
world.'  " 


INCREASE  OUTSIDE  INCOME  LIMI- 
TATION UNDER  '  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   New    JEXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  9,  1969,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  2649,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
outside  income  limitation  permitted  so- 
cial security  annuitants  without  loss  of 
benefit  from  $1,690  annually  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there,  are  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  who  can  make  a  great 
contribution  to  this  Nation's  economic 
well-being  if  we  would  modify  the  pres- 
ent restrictive  limitation  on  outside  in- 
come permitted  social  security  recipi- 
^ents. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  older 
Americans  also  can  have  the  personal 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  being  able 
to  make  one's  own  way  in  the  world.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  short  of  skilled  labor 
in  this  country,  it  is  national  folly  to  en- 
courage persons  with  years  and  years  of 
experience  in  the  labor  market  to  remain 
in  enforced  Idleness  when  they  want  to 
work  and  are  able  to  work. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways supported  the  enactment  of  a  cost 
of  living  feature  to  social  security  pay- 
ments so  that  those  who  subsist  on  these 
payments  will  not  be  victims  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  senior  citizens  attending 
a  food-stamp  meeting  in  Jersey  City.  I 
include  tills  petition  in  the  Rccou>  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

^I  do  hope.  In  conclusion,  in  1969  we 

/dqg  make  the  well-being  of  American 

aper  citizens  a  major  priority.  Simple 

Justice  donands  that  we  do  at  least  this. 

The  petition  follows: 
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Hon.  DoMnncK  V.  Danikls, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  request 
that  you  and  your  fellow  congressmen  review 
and  update  the  present  Social  Security  regu- 
lations. 

1.  Social  Security  benefits  adjusted  to  the 
constant  splrallng  cost  of  living;  and 

2.  Provide  an  opportunity  to  augment  ones 
Income  to  a  realistic  social  and  economic 
level  without  suffering  total  loss  of  Social 
Security  benefits. 

(List  of  petitioners  not  printed.) 


PROPOSED  COMMON  MARKET 
TARIFF  ON  OILSEEDS  THREATEN 
TRADE,  FARMERS,  CONSUMERS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity announced  a  proposal  for  an 
internal  tax  on  all  oilseed  products.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  tax  would  be  against 
soybean  oil  and  meal,  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  for  use  in  the 
Common  Market  nations.  Today  I  am 
ottering  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  all  appropriate  actions 
against  the  offending  countries  if  they 
go  through  with  the  proposal.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1967-68,  the  EEC  nations  pur- 
chased $447,573,000  of  America's  oilseeds 
and  products. 

The  proposed  new  tax  is  aimed  at  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  oilseed  products  in 
order  to  create  a  market  for  Europe's 
huge  dairy  surpluses.  Because  of  artifi- 
cially high  support  prices,  the  EEC  na- 
tions have  acquired  surpluses  in  amounts 
that  make  the  problem  of  getting  rid  of 
them  a  major  one.  It  seems  that  they 
have  not  considered  the  logical  possibil- 
ity of  lowering  their  support  prices. 
Instead,  they  have  decided  to  work  to- 
ward pricing  oilseed  pioducts  out  of  the 
cooking  oil  and  feed  markets,  replacing 
the  oil  with  cut-price  butter  and  the 
meal  with  casein. 

The  proposal  is  the  logical  extension  of 
an  illogical  policy.  The  United  States  can 
grow  the  oil  and  meal  products  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  need  at  a  far  lower 
cost.  Their  dairy  prices  are  inflated,  and 
huge  surpluses  have  resulted.  These  are 
the  same  surpluses,  we  should  note,  that 
EEC  nations  try  to  dump  In  America  as 
inexpensive  cheeses  and  butterfat  mix- 
tures. To  the  Emocrat,  the  surpluses 
seem  to  offer  a  possible  means  of  supply- 
ing a  domestic  cooking  oil  for  consumers 
and  protein  source  for  feeds. 

The  impact  of  a  big  cut  in  our  half- 
billion-dollar  market  would  be  felt  in 
every  soybean  producing  area  of  our 
country.  It  would  raise  the  price  of  feed 
and  margarine  to  farmers  and  consum- 
ers in  the  EEC,  and  it  would  tend  to 
lower  the  price  farmers  received  for  their 
oilseeds  in  America.  It  would  drastically 
raise  the  cost  of  our  oilseed  farm  pro- 
grams. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  pre- 
vent the  implementation  ot  the  proposed 
tax.  Harsh  retaliatory  measures  must  be 
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taken  if  the  tax  is  executed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis,  a  proportionate  tariff  on  a  Volks- 
wagen coming  to  the  United  States  would 
be  $800.  Small  cars,  low-price  wine, 
cheeses,  synthetics,  and  textiles  are  but 
a  few  of  the  items  Europeans  sell  to 
America  that  could  be  hit  in  retaliation 
for  the  soybean  tariff.  One  wonders  what 
the  reaction  of  the  Germans  would  be  if 
Volkswagens  were  to  be  taxed  to  that 
high  level.  French  wine  makers,  Italian 
cheesemakers,  and  Dutch  weavers  should 
look  critically  at  their  leaders'  proposal. 

The  pioposed  action  of  the  EEC  vio- 
lates the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  mul- 
tilateral trade  agreements  concluded  in 
Geneva  in  1967,  and  the  countenneas- 
ures  the  action  would  provide  might  trig- 
ger a  new  wave  of  protectionism.  The 
free  world  can  ill  afford  such  a  reaction 
in  these  times  of  financial  crises  and  in- 
ternational turmoil. 

I  am  in  hopes  hearings  can  be  held  on 
this  resolution  in  the  near  future  to 
dramatize  the  importance  of  this  little- 
noticed  development.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  the  effort  to  do  all 
that  we  in  Congress  can  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  our  bargainers  and  to  dis- 
suade the  Common  Market  from  their 
proposed  course  of  action. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  resolution  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  129 
Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  President 

of   the  United  States  to  take  appropriate 

action  to  protect  United  States  exports  of 

certain   agricultural   commodities 

Whereas  United  States  exports  of  soybeans 
and  soybean  oils,  other  oilseed,  feed  grains, 
and  related  products  would  be  severely  af- 
fected if  the  oilseed  products  consumption 
taxes  currently  being  considered  by  the  Eu- 
ropean  Economic   Community   are   imposed; 

Whereas  the  CBngress  considers  that  the 
Imposition  of  such  taxes  by  the  Community 
would  adversely  affect  domestic  agricultural 
programs; 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  such  taxes  by 
the  European  Economic  Community  would, 
in  addition,  create  Instability  in  the  Ameri- 
can oilseed  markets  and  would  increase  the 
cost  of  administering  the  sections  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  as  amended  that 
apply  to  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved-  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
Is  urged,  in  the  event  that  the  European 
Economic  Community  imposes  consumption 
taxes  on  oilseed  products,  to  take  any  action 
authorized  by  law  considered  by  him  to  be 
appropriate  to  overcome  the  effect  which 
such  taxes  would  have  on  American  agri- 
culture. 


WHAT    YOU    CAN    DO    ABOUT    THE 
URBAN  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  December  30,  1968,  Public 
Affairs  bulletin,  published  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  cites  some  specific 
ideas  on  how  individuals  in  the  private 
sector  can  become  active  in  solving  urban 
problems: 
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There  is  something  each  of  us  can  do — 

The  bulletin  points  out — 
and  the  Joint  efforts  of  enough  concerned 
citizens  hold  out  the  best  hope  for  conquer- 
ing the  Ills  of  our  cities.  "We  have  an  ample 
supply  of  handwrlngers."  says  John  Gardner, 
head  of  the  Urban  Coalition.  "We  are  in  very 
short  supply  of  people  willing  to  lend  a  hand." 

I  would  like  to  include  the  full  text  of 
the  bulletin  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
What     You     Can     Do     About     the     Urban 
Crisis 

The  plight  of  our  cities  and  of  the  people 
who  live  in  them  no  longer  needs  any  docu- 
mentation. Our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  noses,  our 
nerves  tell  us  more  eloquently  than  any  sta- 
tistics that  our  cities  are  In  deep  trouble. 

There  is  no  single  solution,  and  certainly  no 
simple  one.  "This  is  such  a  mixture  of  physi- 
cal, financial  and  psychological  questions  as 
to  confound  the  best  minds  we  have."  said 
President  Johnson. 

But  there  is  something  each  of  us  can  do, 
and  the  Joint  efforts  of  enough  concerned 
citizens  hold  out  the  best  hope  for  conquer- 
ing the  ills  of  our  cities.  "We  have  an  ample 
supply  of  handwrlngers,"  says  John  Gardner, 
head  of  the  Urban  Coalition.  "We  are  in  very 
short  supply  of  people  willing  to  lend  a 
hand." 

volvnteers  .^i.l 

Virtually  everything  we  know  today  as  so- 
cial services — children's  shelters,  home  nurs- 
ing, family  service  agencies,  halfway  houses, 
clinics,  welfare  agencies — were  pioneered  by 
volunteer  citizens  who  became  concerned 
about  neglected  human  needs  in  their  com- 
munities .Tnd  took  steps  to  help.  Now,  in  this 
time  of  change  and  turbulence,  volunteers 
are  needed  more  than  ever.  "Volunteers  bring 
a  sense  of  commitment  and  interest,"  says 
Riith  Hagy  Brod,  director  of  the  Volunteer 
Coordinating  Council  in  New  York.  "They  im- 
prove the  quality  of  city  services  becau.<e 
they're  not  calous,  and  in  a  highly  alienatpd 
society,  when  someone  does  something  for 
someone  else  without  pay.  It's  a  sign  you 
reiUy  care." 

Across  the  nation  an  army  of  volunteers — 
thousands  of  your  fellow  citizens — are  devot- 
ing time,  energy,  ingenuity  and  initiative  to 
urban  ills.  Why  not  Join  the  "army?"  Recruits 
are  desperately  needed  and  ih<>  opportunity 
for  service  lies  right  at  hand. 

A    MAIORITV    OF    ONE 

You  don't  need  an  elaborate  organization 
or  large  bankroll  to  launch  your  own  com- 
munity aid  project.  Your  own  wits,  energy 
and  dedication  are  enough. 

For  Instance,  you  can  collect  and  distribute 
clothing,  books,  food  and  other  items  in  short 
supply  among  the  urban  poor. 

You  can  use  the  free  resources  of  the  city's 
playgrounds,  parks,  museums  or  libraries  to 
sponsor  recreational  or  cultural  projects. 

You  can  form  a  committee  to  write  letters, 
prepare  data  and  consult  with  elected  officials 
on  pressing  urban  problems. 

The  list  is  endless,  and  thousands  of  your 
fellow  citizens  have  shown  the  way.  For  ex- 
ample— 

On  New  York's  Lower  East  Side,  Humberto 
Aponte,  an  insurance  claims  adjustor  who 
was  born  on  a  poor  farm  in  Puerto  Rico, 
runs  a  one-man  housing  clinic  in  his  spare 
time.  Armed  with  only  a  battered  typewriter, 
he  battles  for  his  neighbors  who  often  lack 
the  knowledge  and  resources  to  fight  back 
against  slum  landlords. 

First  in  Hartford,  and  then  in  New  York, 
27-year-old  Ned  Coll  created  an  organization 
called  the  Rex-ltalization  Corps  which  func- 
tions as  a  kind  of  non-governmental  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  through  a  variety  of 
grass-roots  programs.  Coil's  "Operation  Stib- 
urbla,"  for  example,  placed  100  city  children 
from  Hartford  and  New  York  in  suburban 
homes  for  several  weelcs  last  summer.  Other 
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pro)«<rU  Include  tutoriag  and  camp*lcnlng 
for  b«tt«r  scbooU — all  on  $9,000  a  year,  prl- 
TBtcIy  raised. 

In  Harlem.  Mlaa  Cora  T.  Walker,  wbo  for 
years  tkaa  been  telling  her  aeighbon:  "Quit 
complaining  about  problems.  Do  lomethlng 
•boat  ttaefD!,"  launched  a  $6  per  abare  (uper- 
market  laat  spring.  Called  tbe  Harlem  River 
Consvuoers  CooperaUve.  Inc..  It  proTldea  Joba 
for  ao  Harlem  men  and  women  and  lower 
price*  for  bouaewlvaa  on  shopping  day. 
Seventeen  teenagers  traveled  from  door  to 
door  to  sell  shares  In  the  cooperative. 

IN    UNION    THBiaa    IS    sniCNGTK 

If  your  inclination  is  to  "join"  rather  than 
act  on  your  own.  there  are  innumerable  or- 
ganlaatlona  and  groups  that  will  welcome 
your  participation.  Let's  look  at  what  some 
of  them  already  are  accomplishing  in  various 
parta  of  the  country  on  major  aspects  of  the 
urban  crisis. 

Eduemtum 

A  good  education  is  the  greatest  single 
weapon  for  cocnbatlng  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
despair  and  dlaofder  that  festers  In  so  many 
of  our  dues.  The  education  problem,  as  we 
all  Itnow.  la  beset  by  conaicttn«;  pressures.  Tet 
in  scores  of  communities,  heartening  results 
hav«  beerk achieved  by  groups  who  found  that 
these  wMs  practical  steps  they  could  take 
right  in  their  neigh borboods. 

In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  the  School  Vol- 
unteer Association,  made  up  of  some  375 
black  and  white  volunteers,  tutors  children 
with  reading  problems.  The  school  super- 
intendent calls  the  volunteers'  work  "an 
academic  tender-lovtng-care  that  you 
couldn't  buy." 

In  iuiother  typical  cooamunity.  women  vol- 
unteers of  a  Stay-in-School  Committee  have 
been  encouraging  high  school  dropouts  to  re- 
turn to  school  by  establishing  personal  con- 
tact to  get  at  the  basis  of  each  youngster's 
problem.  With  the  help  of  church,  service 
and  community  groups,  they  find  dropouts 
part-time  Jobs  and  help  them  maintain  their 
morale  and  keep  their  school  and  job  per- 
formances up. 

In  New  York  City,  a  group  of  70  young 
businessmen  has  set  up  an  organization 
called  SEO — Sponsors  for  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. Inc.  SEO  searches  for  ghetto  boys  and 
girls  with  top  potential  and  helps  them  get 
into  the  better  colleges  and  universities.  The 
SEO  members  entertain  the  students  in  their 
homes,  build  up  a  personal  relationship,  look 
into  family  problems  and  seek  scholarships 
and  summer  jobs.  Most  of  the  150  students 
SEO  has  selected  for  sponsorship  are  already 
in  college.  Says  Harold  Davis,  whom  SEO 
helped  to  win  a  scholarship  to  Weeleyan: 
■■Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  I  grew  up 
with  are  dead,  in  jail  or  on  drugs — It's  a 
miracle  I'm  alive. ' 

Jobs 

A  Job  often  makes  the  difference  between 
becoming  a  useful  citizen  with  a  sense  of 
hope  and  responsibility,  or  a  public  charge 
and  poaalbly  a  criminal.  James  Rudd.  leader 
of  a  group  of  50  businessmen  in  Hempstead, 
New  York,  who  banded  together  to  help  local 
youths  find  jobs,  says:  "There  were  plenty 
of  Negro  kids  In  this  community  who  felt 
that  they  could  become  leaders  by  having  the 
guts  to  stand  up  and  throw  a  brick.  I  wanted 
to  channel  this  energy  into  getting  jobs 
instead." 

In  Indianapolis,  a  Voluntary  Advisory 
Corps  (VAC)  has  been  helping  unemployed 
persons  overcome  obstacles  that  have  pre- 
vented them  from  finding  and  keeping  a  Job. 
The  only  special  skill  required  of  a  VAC 
volunteer  is  that  he  be  a  successful  bread- 
winner— a  person  with  a  Job  who  pays  his 
bills  and  deals  with  his  employers  and  fel- 
low workers  suoceaafully  month  in  and 
month  out.  Tb«  VAC  volunteer  meets  with 
a  job-seeker,  usually  referred  by  an  employer 
who  has  been  unable  to  offer  him  a  job.  In 
a  series  of  aasslona.  the  volunteer  advises  the 
job-aeekar  about  bow  and  where  to  apply 
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for  a  job  within  his  capabilities,  how  to  pre- 
pare for  interviews  and  fill  out  the  necessary 
forms  and  how  to  bring  out  his  positive  fac- 
tors that  will  appeal  to  an  employer. 

Sometimes  just  a  bit  of  community  en- 
couragement is  all  that  Is  needed  to  generate 
effective  self-help  programs.  In  Washington. 
DC.  a  group  of  teenagers,  given  such  en- 
couragement, baitded  together  as  "The  Work- 
ing Uagnificents"  and  sent  out  flyers  that 
said: 

"What  jobs  have  you  found  for  these  In- 
dustrious young  men  In  your  neighborhood? 
They  can  rake  leaves,  paint  your  porch  floor, 
clean  up  your  yard,  shellac  your  Inside  floors, 
clean  out  your  basement,  wash  and  pollah 
your  car.  get  rid  of  your  rate  and  roaches, 
and  do  any  other  such  jobs.  .  . 

Crime 

The  President's  Riot  Commission  last 
spring  drew  a  collective  profile  of  the  "coun- 
ter-rioters"— after  Interviewing  many  ghetto 
residents  who  worked  to  prevent  the  riots. 
The  report  stressed  that  "the  counter- rioter's 
actions  and  attitudes  reflected  his  substan- 
Ually  greater  sUke  in  the  social  system."  In 
other  words,  the  key  is:  a  stake  In  the  com- 
munity. 

A  number  of  volunteer  groups  throughout 
the  country  have  sought  to  apply  that  mes- 
sage. In  Indianapolis,  a  group  of  women 
started  modeatly,  seeking  to  curb  crime,  per- 
suade dropouts  to  return  to  school  and  obtain 
a  new  light  on  one  dark  street. 

Thousands  of  women  In  the  community 
have  Joined  the  campaign.  They  have  helped 
keep  scores  of  children  in  school,  gotten  hun- 
dreds of  new  street  llghU  and  established  a 
"court-watchers"  program  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
efOclency  of  the  courts.  They  have  also  begun 
a  "one- woman-one-child"  program  in  which 
one  woman  helps  to  solve  the  problems  of  one 
disturbed  child,  whether  he  needs  a  new 
sweater,  help  with  his  schoolwork  or  a  job 
for  his  unemployed  father. 

An  Incident  in  Chicago  recently  gave  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  value  of  such  pro- 
grams. A  16-year-old  hefted  a  flst-slzed  rock 
In  his  hand,  then  suddenly  thrust  it  toward 
Lucy  Lewis,  a  city  an tl- poverty  worker. 
"Here."  he  told  her,  "I've  got  something  for 
you.  Tou  kept  me  so  busy  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  throw  it." 

HOW  IX>  TOU  STArr? 

Chase  Volunteers  for  Community  Action 
(CVCA)  has  been  created  to  help  Chase 
staff  members  who  want  to  do  voluntary 
work  on  community  problems  In  their  spare 
time.  It  acts  as  liaison  with  various  private 
and  public  groups  and  agencies  that  are  seek- 
ing volunteer  help. 

Through  CVCA  you  can  Uke  youngsters 
for  a  boat  ride  around  the  city,  or  to  a  mu- 
seum, to  a  b«ll  game  or  the  circus:  help  out 
in  child  care  centers:  tutor  children  In  re- 
medial reading  or  other  subjecU:  teach  them 
to  paint,  sew  or  make  handcrafted  articles 
In  workshops:  or  counsel  aduiu  on  Job  dlffl- 
cultles,  family  finances  or  other  p>roblem8. 

To  get  started  in  these  and  various  other 
acUvities  and  projecU.  telephone  CVCA  on 
Extension  4314. 

Many  Chase  officers  are  working  to  assist 
economic  development  In  disadvantaged 
areas — through  Bank  programs,  the  Inter- 
racial Council  for  Business  Opportunity,  the 
Bedford-Stuyresant  Restoration  Corporation, 
the  New  York  Co«lltlon  and  other  groups. 
Volunteers  provide  managerial  assistance  to 
minority-group  clients  who  want  to  start 
their  own  businesaes  and  who  need  advice 
about  financing,  credit,  marketing  and  other 
problems:  or  who  already  have  their  own 
businesses,  but  have  run  Into  difficulties. 
"csEATxa,  BXTTm  aNB  icon  — auiliui.  .  .  .** 

In  the  Golden  Age  of  Ancient  Qn«ce.  every 
young  Athenian  as  he  came  of  age  took  this 
oath  of  citlsenshlp: 

"Thus  In  all  theaa  ways,  we  wUl  transmit 
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this  City  not  leas  b«t  greater,  better  and  mor«  < 
beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 

Perhaps  we  should  all  take  our  own  yerstoa 
of  that  oath. 


A  PLAN  TO  EVACUATE  THE  JEWS 
OP  IRAQ 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NBW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  In- 
deed proper  to  mourn  for  the  14  human 
souls.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  who  were 
so  notoriously  mass  murdered  by  hang- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  Iraq.  Civi- 
lization cries  out  against  this  return  to 
the  barbarity  of  the  German  Nazis  by 
the  Government  of  Iraq. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  merely  cry 
out.  We  must  embark  on  an  action  plan 
to  save  the  survivors.  The  remaining  es- 
timated 2,500  Jews  in  Iraq  are  all  under 
virtual  house  arrest.  They  face  restric- 
tions modeled  after  the  Nazi  Numberg 
laws.  They  may  not  emigrate  from  the 
country.  Scores  are  in  jail.  Many  are 
now  facing  phony  trials,  such  as  the  so- 
called  trials  conducted  by  the  Gestapo 
judges  of  Nazi  Germany.  We  fear  more 
mass  executions  from  day  to  day  in  this 
campaign  of  genocide. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  do  little  because  Iraq  broke  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Washington  dur- 
ing the  6-day  war  of  1967.  The  fanatical 
generals  and  colonels  who  act  as  military 
dictators  of  Iraq  have  voiced  public  con- 
tempt for  anything  the  U.S.  Government 
might  say. 

Indeed,  the  State  Department  has  in- 
dicated that  it  might  even  be  counter- 
productive for  Washington  to  intercede 
directly.  One  of  the  charges  against 
those  held  in  Baghdad  jails,  including 
even  an  American  gentile  citizen,  is  that 
they  are  spies  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  proposing,  therefore,  to  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  an  action  plan  to  save 
the  surviving  Jews  of  Iraq. 

The  Government  of  India  is  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  most  influence  with 
Iraq.  Indeed,  India  might  be  Iraq's  clos- 
est friend.  Iraq  chose  India  to  represent 
Iraqui  diplomatic  interests  in  Washing- 
ton after  the  Iraqui  embassy  was  closed. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  en- 
list the  offices  of  India,  a  country  that 
has  received  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  various  forms  of  loans  and 
economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  which  reflects  the  humanitarlan- 
ism  of  the  American  people.  I  will  sug- 
gest today  that  India  show  a  special 
meastire  of  compassion  for  the  Jewish 
victims  of  Iraq,  just  as  we  have  shown 
compassion  for  the  hungry  masses  of 
India. 

India  can  do  this  through  her  special 
status  as  diplomatic  representative  of 
Iraq  in  the  United  SUtes.  Speciflcally. 
India  can  propose  to  Iraq,  whom  she 
represents  and  with  which  she  is  on  such 
good  terms,  that  Air  India  provide  an 
emergency  air  lift,  a  flying  carpet  of 
compassion,  to  remove  the  Jews  from 
Iraq. 


I 
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The  estimated  2,500  Jews  of  Iraq  could 
be  flown  out  by  Air  India  in  less  than  a 
week.  Other  airlines  could  rush  to  lend 
planes  to  Air  Itodia  just  as  the  airlines 
of  the  world  sped  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Arab  airlines  after  the  Israeli  action 
at  Beirut.  At  Beirut  not  a  single  life  was 
taken.  But  at  Baghdad  human  beings  are 
being  liquidated  in  naked  genocide. 

The  Government  of  India  would  be 
compensated  for  the  special  expenses  in- 
cluding air  fares,  by  appropriate  philan- 
thropies. Special  visas  could  be  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under  the  immi- 
gration provisions  providing  emergency 
sanctuary  for  refugees  from  religious  or 
political  persecution. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  make  the  rescue  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Iraq  a  matter  of  utmost 
priority.  Pending  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, a  subcommittee  on  which  I  happen 
to  serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, is  a  bill  crucial  to  India. 

It  is  a  bill  authorizing  a  4-year  com- 
mitment to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  The  largest  single 
beneficiary  of  this  bill  Is  the  Government 
of  India.  Indeed,  some  have  argued  that 
India  is  receiving  a  disproportionately 
large  amount  of  aid  and  there  is  some 
opposition  to  the  bill.  However,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  human  plight  of  India's 
millions  of  underprivileged  and  am  tak- 
ing this  into  accoimt  as  I  form  my  own 
opinion. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  frank  to  state 
to  this  audience  that  a  coimtry  like 
India,  which  receives  massive  U.S.  food- 
for-peace  grants,  U.S.  Government  loans, 
and  assistance  of  all  kinds,  both  directly 
and  Indirectly,  should  show  a  little  com- 
passion for  the  helpless  Jews  of  Iraq.  It 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  Mahatma  Gandhi  who  so  elo- 
quently denounced  Adolf  Hitler's  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews. 

Last  Saturday  President  Nixon  devoted 
the  entire  session  of  the  U.S.  National 
Security  Council,  his  top  advisers  on 
diplomatic,  military,  and  security  mat- 
ters, to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  only  subject  taken 
up  in  many  hours  of  White  House  dis- 
cussions. The  conclusions,  of  course, 
have  not  been  publicly  announced. 

But  I  am  now  confident  on  the  basis  of 
my  own  Information  that  the  President 
will  not  rush  headlong  into  any  deals 
with  France  or  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  involve  a  sellout  of  Israel.  I  can 
also  reassure  you  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  concern  about  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Iraq  at  the  meeting. 

The  President  is  convinced  that  the 
most  Important  threat  to  world  peace 
exists  in  the  Middle  Elast.  But  he  is  not 
pushing  the  panic  button.  He  Is  avoiding 
possible  missteps  that  might  compromise 
Israel's  right  to  peace  and  security. 

I  can  assure  you  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  resisted  various  pressures  for 
a  headlong  surrender  to  pressures  for  a 
so-called  "imposed"  settlement  injurious 
to  Israel.  He  is  acting  cautiously  and  with 
a  cool  determination  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  security  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  region. 

While  the  outlines  of  the  new  Amerl- 
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can  policy  are  not  yet  clear — Indeed,  the 
President  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
on  basic  options — one  thing  is  certain. 
It  is  that  he  understands  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  exaggerating  the  crisis  in  a 
self-serving  manner  in  a  bid  to  help  their  •; 
Arab  friends  and  to  further  penetrate 
the  region.  President  Nixon  recognizes 
that  the  threat  to  Israel  is  also  a  grave 
threat  to  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrxiary  5,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
on  our  new  President,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
by  Jack  Leacacos  whom  many  of  us  know 
as  the  very  able  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

As  chief  of  the  Plain  Dealer's  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  Mr.  Leacacos  has  a  back- 
ground in  national  affairs  that  lends  par- 
ticular insight  to  his  story  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
career : 

Nixon:    The  Reputation   and   the   Reautt 
(By  John  P.  lieacacoe) 

Washington. — ^Finally,  tomorrow  at  noon, 
11  days  alter  his  56th  birthday— America  and 
the  world  will  be  able  to  see  Richard  Mllhous 
Nixon,  front  and  center  of  the  stage,  and 
never  to  depart  from  It  for  four  long  years. 
Then  and  only  then  can  the  new  president 
begin  to  display  his  character  and  personal 
style  in  action,  by  deeds  as  well  as  Irretrieva- 
ble words,  by  his  posture  and  at  what  angle 
and  direction  he  leans  Into  the  sky. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  ever  since  Nixon's 
photo-finish  victory  last  Nov.  5,  there  has 
been  a  growing  and  smoldering  curiosity 
about  the  man  and  what  kind  of  a  president 
he  would  make,  despite  the  fact  Nixon  has 
been  a  nationally  known  flgrure  for  20  years. 
It's  as  if  an  unbelieving  country  never  quite 
thought  he'd  make  it. 

But  he  did  all  right.  Now  everybody  has 
to  take  Nixon  seriously,  for  he  Is  indisputably 
the  new  president,  and  in  the  great  tradition 
of  American  politics,  every  new  president  de- 
serves a  fair  shake  and  every  citizen  Is  duty- 
bound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Why  the  confused  impressions,  the  grudg- 
ing acceptance  by  sdme,  the  apparent  mys- 
tery of  who  is  the  true  Richard  Nixon? 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
explain,  as  far  as  one  can,  bow  the  strawman 
efflgy  of  Nixon  came  about  and  why.  by  and 
large.  Nixon  has  had  one  of  the  worst  press 
reputations  In  American  history,  though 
ttnfalr. 

For  one  thing.  Nixon  retains  his  small- 
town, grass-roots  aura,  bis  past  high  posi- 
tions and  converse  with  the  great  of  the 
world  notwithstanding.  He  Is  not  a  buddy- 
buddy  type  who  has  been  barbered  and 
glossed  over  Into  a  poUtlcan  who  can  be  all 
things  to  aU  men.  He  has  a  deep  reserve,  does 
not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  for  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  to  stroke  Into  friendly 
headlines. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  consistently 
himself  as  a  basically  unreachable  Nixon  Is 
reflected  In  press  clips  which  go  back  two 
decades.  And  one  of  the  first  things  reporters 
have  to  do  when  writing  about  a  public  flg- 
\ire  Is  to  resort  to  the  filed  clips.  Thus,  in  one 
sense,  the  straw-man  picture  gets  repeated — 
and  repeated. 
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Two  more  basic  reasons  come  Into  play. 
Prom  his  very  entry  Into  politics,  his  1946 
upset  victory  over  popular  Rep.  Jerry  Voor- 
hls,  a  Democrat,  in  his  home  district  of 
Whlttler  In  California,  through  his  role  in 
the  exposure  of  Alger  Hiss,  his  bare-knuckles 
defeat  of  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  his  meteoric  rise  to  vice 
president  in  1952,  Nixon  has  beeo  the  No.  I 
befe  noire  and  savage  butt  of  the  Democrats 
and  the  vast  liberal  and  articulate  majority 
who  supported  them  for  almost  two  genera- 
tions. 

Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  and  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  never  drew  such  vin- 
dictive fire.  The  first  was  of  the  great  19th 
Century  mold,  the  second  to  much  a  "father 
of  his  country"  figure.  But  Nixon  was  the 
new,  aggressive  and  dangerous  symbol  cast  as 
the  threat  to  the  welfare-state  gains  and 
illusions  of  a  whole  area. 

More  subtle  but  perhaps  even  more  per- 
vasive in  engineering  anti-Nixon  animosity 
and  shrouding  him  in  misunderstanding 
was  the  disillusionment  of  the  nation  over 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  fought  to 
Insure  a  peaceful,  democratic  world — only  to 
find  totalitarian  Soviet  Russian  imperialism 
thrusting  a  chagrined  United  States  into 
constant  crisis. 

The  pro-Soviet  predilections  of  the  1930s 
and  Communist  Utopia,  before  the  1939 
Nazi-Soviet  non-aggression  pact,  left  many 
feeling  like  fools.  Nixon  was  the  lightning  rod 
to  draw  the  abuse  for  the  awakening  sen- 
sations of  self-guilt.  Nixon  was  the  unwitting 
victim  of  the  maelstrom  of  the  tides  of 
history. 

Tlie  Nixon,  indeed,  seems  at  times  a  scroll 
of  many  personalities  in  search  of  a  charac- 
ter: anti-Communist  inquisitor,  partisan 
zealot,  press  scapegoat  liberal  -bogeyman, 
protocol  figurehead.  Quaker  quletlst.  relent- 
less climber,  crusading  evangelist,  indefati- 
gable lawyer,  world  statesman,  anti-hero  of 
the  Jet  Set,  and  ideal  son,  father  and 
husband. 

Who,  then,  is  Nixon?  What  are  the  com- 
ponents of  his  soul?  What  is  his  character 
Inside  the  public  shell?  What  made  Richard 
Mllhous  Nixon  what  he  Is  today? 

Nixon  himself  is  amused  at  all  the  at- 
tempts to  psychoanalyze  him. 

"It's  a  lot  of  fun  and  I  don't  mind  It."  he 
told  a  TV  Interviewer.  Further;  "as  far  as 
that  charisma  and  public  relations  tricks 
that  are  stippoeed  to  make  you  look  like  a 
matinee  idol,  forget  It.  If  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want  In  a  president,  I  am 
not  their  man." 

Yet  Nixon's  self-depreciation  is  not  en- 
tirely accurate.  This  correspondent  has  seen 
Nixon  on  at  least  three  occasions — twice  at 
the  Gridiron  Club  In  Washington,  once  at 
the  New  York  dinner  In  memory  of  Cardinal 
Spellman  last  fall,  when  ...  at  his  ease  at  a 
non-political  and  semi-social  event  ...  he 
looked  handsome,  most  amiable,  even  elegant 
enough  to  qualify  -  for  the  Town  and 
Country- Vogue  ambiance.  So  went  the  com- 
ment at  the  time  among  the  reporters. 

Talking  to  scores  of  persons  in  New  York 
and  Washington  recently  and  reading  reams 
of  material  In  trying  to  penetrate  the  multi- 
faceted  Nixon  personality,  this  correspondent 
found  one  surprising  concensus:  There  was 
a  not  generally  known,  an  almoet  secret, 
side  to  the  Nixon  character.  It  was  his  deep 
feeling  about  religion. 

He  got  It  from  his  Quaker  mother,  Han- 
nah, who  set  the  example  of  the  Quaker 
principles  of  the  "Inner  light"  and  good 
works,  a  light  that  was  to  be  made  visible 
by  simplicity,  purity,  truthfulness,  high 
standards  of  personal  Integiity. 

Nixon  also  got  It  from  his  father.  Prank, 
who  was  always  "on  top  of  us  all  the.  time 
to  abide  by  the  Ten  Commandments."  as 
Edward  Nixon,  the  president-elect's  brother, 
told  me. 

The  manifestations  of  reUglon  Invariably 
evoke   deep   feeling   in   Nixon.   Duxlng   the 
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singing  of  tb«  "B«ttl*  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic" by  the  congreg*tlon  in  the  Mormon 
TabernAcle  during  »  c«mp«lgn  stop  In  Salt 
Lake  City.  NUon  turned  to  a  friend  and 
said:  "Look  at  their  facee.  They  believe  In 
their  religion." 

NUon.  however.  Is  loath  to  talk  about  re- 
ligion except  to  intimate  friends.  He  has 
been  desperately  afraid  to  talk  religion  In  the 
past  for  fear  he  would  be  accused  of  so  doing 
for  political  gain.  The  Rev.  Billy  Oraham. 
whom  Nixon  has  known  and  talked  to  confi- 
dentially for  18  years,  describes  the  presi- 
dent-elect as  even  "fatalistic."  that  Nixon 
truly  believe*  that  a  Divine  Providence  con- 
trols the  affairs  of  men  and  that  In  1968 
Nixon  waa  fully  prepared  In  his  soul  to  lose. 
If  thus  It  had  to  be. 

In  the  1940  election.  Catholic  associates 
of  Nixon  said,  he  laid  down  strict  rules  to 
avoid  all  references  to  the  religion  of  hla 
rival.  John  7.  Kennedy,  despite  pleas  from 
hla  campaign  workers  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  subtly  benefiting  from  the 
Issue.  After  the  election  was  lost,  on  the  ride 
back  from  California  to  Washington.  Nixon's 
first  comment  to  Peter  M.  Planlgan.  a  Dillon 
Read  partner  and  NLxon  volunteer:  "at  least 
we've  laid  to  rest  the  ghost  of  bigotry  In  thU 
counfry." 

'  A  ^eek  at  the  private  Nixon  Inside  the 
public  figure  was  provided  by  his  brother. 
Ed  Nixon.  38.  or  17  years  the  new  president's 
.junior.  Another  brother.  Donald.  53.  Is  a 
marketing  consultant  In  California.  Two 
other  brothers  died  as  children.  Richard 
made  his  first  and  lasting  Impact  on  the 
youngest  when  Ed  waa  7.  he  recalled.  His 
mother.  Hannah  Nixon,  Grandmother  Al- 
mira  Mllhous.  the  matriarch  of  the  family, 
and  Ed  drove  3.000  miles  In  the  family  Chevy 
to  see  Dick  graduate  from  Duke  University 
Law  School  In  North  Carolina.  Ed  said: 
"Dick  waa  the  head  of  the  family  and  the 
leader  of  all  the  brothers.  It  was  a  big  thing. 
It  Impressed  me." 

As  almost  a  second  father  to  the  youngest 
brother,  the  man  who  becomes  president  to- 
morrow used  to  try  to  Inject  some  of  hla  own 
built-in  adrenalin  and  com(>etltlve  spirit 
Into  Ed.  'He  was  always  driving  me  to  do 
my  best.  He  tried  to  make  me  go  out  for 
track.  He'd  say  when  I  had  to  go  to  the  store 
for  a  pound  of  butter.  'Let's  see  how  fast  you 
can  do  It'  and  he'd  time  me  with  a  stop- 
watch." 

Ed.  however,  missed  all  of  the  political 
campaigns  until  last  year.  He'd  been  in 
school,  got  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
geology,  been  a  U  S.  Navy  helicopter  pilot  for 
seven  years.  Meeting  Richard  In  Seattle  In 
1967.  he  bad  asked  his  brother  to  let  him 
become  "Involved"  In  any  campaign  If  Rich- 
ard decided  to  run  for  the  presidency  in  1968. 
So  last  fall  Ed  supervised  a  staff  of  79  at  the 
Nixon  headquarters  In  New  York,  arranging 
for  "personalized"  answer^  to  100.000  letters 
to  Nixon  before  the  election  and  50.000  In  the 
first  two  weeks  after. 

"He  wanted  us  to  give  attention  to  details 
In  human  matters  as  well  as  business  mat- 
ters." Ed  added. 

After  Richard  established  himself  as  a 
lawyer  In  New  Tork.  Ed  visited  him  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  brothers  used  to  take  long 
walks  down  Park  Avenue  and  talk  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  Ed  noted  to  himself 
that  here  was  a  man  who  had  been  exposed 
to  the  full  fury  of  the  crosswlnda  of  the 
times,  had  been  shaken  and  tested,  had  asked 
himself  a  lot  of  questions  and  emerged  grown 
and  deepened  from  the  challenges. 

"Often  Richard  would  ask.  'What  are  we 
coming  to?  What  are  we  coming  to?'  as  they 
discussed  the  world.  The  appearance  and 
fashions  of  men  had  little  effect  on  Richard. 

"But  what's  behind  their  eyes  Is  impor- 
tant," he  would  exclaim. 

Perhaps  the  best  rationale  Ed  could  find  to 
explain  what  most  Impelled  his  big  brother 
to  come  back  from  the  lip  of  political  ob- 
livion In  1963  when  he  lost  the  governor's 
race  In  California  lay  In  the  speech  the  Re- 
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publican  presidential  candidate  gave  last 
Oct.  3  In  Williamsburg.  Va.  The  locale  Itself 
waa  a  revered  place  for  Nixon  for  bis  fore- 
bears on  both  sides  go  back  to  pre-Revolu- 
tlonary  days.  In  the  speech,  which  got  little 
public  notice  at  the  time.  Nixon  said.  In  part: 

"I  believe  that  a  nation,  like  a  person,  has 
a  spirit  .  .  that  a  national  spirit  comes  to 
the  fore  In  times  of  national  crisis  .  .  .  that 
It  speaks  to  Ita  own  time  with  a  different 
message  directed  to  the  problems  of  that 
time. 

"Whenever  America  falls  short,  that  spirit 
appear* — not  to  comfort  us.  but  to  make  de- 
manda  on  us.  Not  to  salve  our  conscience, 
but  to  spur  our  conscience. 

"T'he  great  eras  of  change  are  clear  enough 
for  us  in  retrospect.  But  to  the  men  living 
through  those  times.  America  was  upset  and 
uncertain:  strong  currents  of  opinion  rolled 
the  waters  and  hatreds  flared.  That  la  the 
kind  of  era  we  are  going  through  right  now. 

"We  are  told  of  a  man  who  was  seen  dig- 
ging around  the  walls  of  his  house:  when  he 
was  asked  why.  he  said:  I  am  letting  the 
dark  out  of  my  cellar.'  That  Is  what  we  must 
do  now:  aa  we  dig  for  the  demands  of  change, 
we  must  let  the  dark  out  of  our  cellars." 

The  Nixon  paradox  was  once  epitomized  by 
a  friend,  the  Rev.  John  P  Cronln  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  He  de- 
scribed Nixon  as  a  "complex  character,  a 
politician  who  could  have  been  a  poet;  Im- 
mersed In  worldly  affairs,  yet  with  the  quall- 
Ues  o(  a  mystic :  a  hard  fighter,  yet  senslUve 
and  kindly." 

Rom  Mary  Woods,  Nixon's  secretary  for  17 
years,  paints  her  boas  (to  whom  she  will  be 
executive  secretary  in  the  White  House)  as 
"shy  basically,  not  a  pusher,  but  retiring;  the 
things  he  does  for  people  one  never  hears 
about.'  And  glimpses  into  his  family  life: 
"He  comes  home  and  flicks  on  all  the  Ughta 
and  turns  on  the  music."  And  his  Spartan 
diet  to  keep  trim;  cottage  cheese  regularly. 
sometimes  with  peach  Juice  or  ketchup  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  too  banal. 

Billy  Oraham.  cheerfully  confessing  to 
bias,  avers  Nixon  is  a  "warm  person,  but  this 
does  not  come  through  in  the  press  or  on 
TV."  Nixon  is  '"thoughtful  about  friends,  re- 
members birthdays  and  anniversaries  and 
special  gifts:  there's  nothing  he  won't  do  for 
a  friend.  He  takes  kidding  and  likes  to  kid 
back. " 

The  words  "compassionate"  and  "ex- 
tremely sensitive"  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered among  his  acquaintances,  with  the 
Immediate  reminder  that  Nixon  personally 
abhors  making  a  spectacle  of  himself  In  emo- 
tion. In  1960.  an  associate  recalled,  after  he 
had  so  narrowly  lost  to  John  F  Kennedy,  on 
the  plane  ride  back  to  Washington  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  plane  was  full  of  weeping  secre- 
taries. Nixon  reached  out  and  took  on  the 
load  of  grief.  He  proceeded  to  sit  with  each 
one  Individually,  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
console  her  out  of  the  heartbroken  despair  of 
defeat. 

Probably  the  best  clue  to  the  Nixon  char- 
acter is  found  in  hla  upbringing  and  the  kind 
of  a  mother  and  father  he  had.  The  tfixons 
were  originally  stem  Methodists  and  the 
Mllhouses  gentle  Quakers.  Grandmother  Mll- 
hous came  from  Mount  Pleasant.  O..  and 
father  Prank  Nixon  from  Vinton  County. 

Prank  Nixon  seems  to  have  been  an  origi- 
nal of  the  Terrible^ Tempered  Mr.  Bang  and 
a  man  of  hard  views  fiercely  articulated. 
Hannah  Nixon  was  a  selfless,  tireless  woman, 
almoat  a  lay  saint.  Ed  characterized  his 
mother  aa  the  "epitome  of  patience."  his 
father  aa  an  "advocate  of  immediate  action." 

Hannah  who  died  In  1987.  admitted  that 
"even  Prank  Nixon  accepted  In  most  In- 
stances Richard's  Judgment,  and  he  was  a 
man  with  strong  opinions  of  hla  ovra."  From 
his  mother.  Richard  Nixon  learned  tolerance 
and  piety,  from  his  father  strict  morality  and 
high  competitiveness. 

Ed  called  It  the  "most  successful  combina- 
tion in  the  family  of  a  high  sense  of  justice 
and   perseverance,    tempered   with   patlenoe 
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In  executing  decisions."  The  presldent-to-be. 
In  fact  became  the  arbitrator  of  the  family 
arguments  which  taught  him  early  the  art 
of  compromise  and  mediation. 

Prank  Nixon,  who  died  In  1966,  In  fact 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  heller,  a  veritable 
19th  Century  character  when  everything  was 
taken  personally,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
socially  '^r  politically. 

Prank  Nixon  has  been  variously  described 
as  rambunctious,  a  martinet,  an  original  do- 
it-yourself  expert — at  farming,  engine  repair, 
housebuilding  and  grocery  merchandising, 
tactless,  brusque,  pugnacious,  heavy-handed, 
opinionated,  grim,  a  fighting  cock.  Impatient, 
intolerant.  Irascible,  as  demanding  on  others 
as  he  was  on  himself,  moody,  argumentative 
rigid,  uncompromising,  outspoken,  strong- 
willed,  stubborn,  unpredictable,  and  not  giv- 
ing a  damn  whose  feelings  he  lacerated. 

But  he  was  also  a  man  of  utter  probity. 
Just,  of  earthy  humor,  possessed  of  a  knack 
with  children,  an  ideal  pedagogue,  and  de- 
pendent enough  on  his  wife,  so  as  to  become 
a  Quaker  himself,  unfit  for  It  temperamen- 
tally though  he  was. 

Ed  Nixon  said  of  his  father.  "He  had  the 
competitive  spirit.  He  seemed  to  have  the  at- 
titude. 'I  can  do  anything  any  man  can  do' 
and  he  tried  to,  and  he  wanted  to  do  It  better 
than  anyone  else,  though  he  only  had  a 
sixth  grade  education.  It  gave  him  tremen- 
dous drive  to  excel."  It  was  a  big  influence 
on  Richard. 

The  "dignity  of  labor"  was  literal  with 
Prank  Nixon.  He  quoted  the  Bible:  ""By  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
Playing  was  daydreaming.  The  highest  state 
of  work  was  organized  thinking.  Therefore, 
the  prime  duty  of  pai"ents  was  to  insure  the 
education  of  their  young. 

Prank  Nixon's  explosive,  volatile  and  emo- 
tional temper  kept  the  family  in  a  contin- 
uous state  of  tension.  When  he  criticized 
others  or  laid  down  the  law.  he  minced  no 
words,  but  never  entirely  closed  his  mind  to 
the  appeal  of  abstract  reason.  Inevitably,  for 
there  was  hell  to  pay  for  the  sons,  including 
Richard,  when  they  mlsstepped  on  the  strict 
code  of  Nixon  behavior,  they  got  whopped. 
Richard  Nixon  told  an  interviewer  once: 

"Dad  was  very  strict.  When  you  got  Into 
mischief,  you  had  to  be  pretty  convincing 
to  avoid  punishment.  I  used  to  tell  my  broth- 
ers not  to  argue  with  him  because  with 
patience  and  humility,  we  could  all  get 
along.  He  expected  to  be  obeyed  under  all 
circumstances.  If  he  wanted  something,  he 
wanted  it  at  once.  He  had  a  hot  temper  and 
I  learned  early  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
him  was  to  abide  by  the  ruler  he  laid  down." 

The  future  president  was  thus  not  only 
fired  to  tempered  hardness  In  this  crucible 
of  passionate  morals,  but  also  burnished  by 
the  arduous  labor  of  economic  necessity. 
There  was  no  overindulgence  of  any  kind. 
Richard  Nixon  told  Bela  Konltzer,  his  biog- 
rapher of  some  10  years  ago : 

"It  is  true  we  had  hardships,  but  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  we  didn't  consider  them 
particularly  hard.  Everything  any  of  us  boys 
were  to  have,  whether  an  education  or  a  new 
suit,  we  had  to  work  very  hard  for  it.  We 
learned  not  only  the  value  of  a  dollar  and 
the  importance  of  work,  but  developed  a  high 
competitive  spirit.  One  of  our  hardest  chores 
was  picking  string  beans.  We  had  to  work  12 
hours  to  earn  one  dollar."  To  this  day,  Nixon 
can't  stand  the  sight  of  string  beans,  he 
added. 

Prom  his  father,  Richard  also  learned  early 
about  politics.  The  father  read  all  the  news- 
papers and  made  his  dally  colorful  comments 
on  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  including 
the  scandal  of  Teapot  Dome  in  the  1920s, 
which  gave  vent  to  one  of  the  earliest  expres- 
sions of  Richard's  ambitions  at  12  years  of 
age.  He  wanted  to  be  a  crusading  lawyer,  one 
that  couldn't  be  bribed. 

Richard  learned  to  Idolize  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  even  Robert  LaPoUette, 
who  were  the  admired  of  his  father.  This 
hard  school  helped  develop  In  Richard  Nixon 
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th*  oomblnaUon  of  dladpUned  self-control 
and  the  art  of  the  possible,  which  became  a 
hallmark  In  later  years. 

The  love  of  politics.  In  a  larger  sense,  waa 
also  Instilled  by  his  grandmother  Almlra  Mll- 
hous. She  loved  Abraham  Lincoln  and  filled 
young  Nixon  with  stories  of  the  great  Presi- 
dent and  the  national  traditions.  She  had 
a  favorite  poem  of  Longfellow's  which  Nixon 
cherished — "The  Psalm  of  Life,"  with  Its  first 
two  veraea: 

"Uto*  of  gr*at  men  oft  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

••Footprints  that  perhaps  another 

Sailing  o'er  life's  stormy  main 

A  forlorn  or  shipwrecked  brother 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 

Mother  Hannah  had  her  own  pervasive  In- 
fluence on  her  son.  Hannah  was  friendly, 
sympathetic,  an  "eloquent  listener,"  as  one 
friend  described  her.  She  lived  her  Quaker 
religion.  Grocery  store  customers  whom  her 
husband  had  offended,  would  come  to  pour 
out  their  grievances  to  Hannah.  She  was  pa- 
tient and  considerate,  tempering  her  hus- 
band's vehemence  or  bolstering  his  ego  when 
he  felt  down  and  blue. 

She  never  raised  her  voice.  She  said  once: 
"I  tried  not  to  yell  at  my  children.  It  does 
something  to  a  child." 

She  related  to  Interviewers  at  one  time  that 
Richard  was  a  daydreamer  as  a  boy  and  bored 
by  small  talk,  that  he  was  good  at  mashing 
potatoes  (using  a  circular  whipping  motion 
instead  of  an  up-and-down  stomping) ,  that 
he  never  got  into  fist  fights,  only  word 
fights  or  arguments. 

Richard,  Indeed,  became  a  champion  de- 
bater In  high  school,  loving  to  argue  about 
anything  and  taking  any  side.  Just  for  the 
sake  of  debate;  a  loner  and  no  ladles'  man. 
Asked  In  1960  whether  (even  then)  there 
was  a  "new  Nixon."  Hannah  replied: 

"No.  he  has  always  been  exactly  the  same. 
I  never  knew  a  person  to  change  so  little. 
Prom  the  time  he  first  understood  the  world 
around  him,  he  has  reacted  the  same  to  the 
same  situations.  Most  boys  go  through  a 
mischievous  period,  then  they  grow  up  and 
think  they  know  all  the  answers.  None  of 
these  things  happened  to  Richard.  He  was 
very  mature  when  he  was  5  or  6  years  old. 
He  was  Interested  In  things  way  beyond  the 
grasp  of  a  boy  his  age.  He  was  thoughtful  and 
serious.  He  always  made  such  a  weight. 
That's  an  expression  we  Quakers  use  for  a 
person  who  doesn't  carry  his  responsibilities 
lightly." 

The  seeds  of  the  politician -statesman  were 
being  planted  and  sprouting  through  the 
Nixon  youth.  At  the  Quakers'  Whlttler  Col- 
lege in  his  hometown,  he  became  a  prize  de- 
bater of  the  west  Coast.  He  fought  for  Ub- 
erallzatlon  of  the  strict  Whlttler  rules:  to 
hold  a  dance  once  a  month.  His  political  Idols 
grew  In  number  under  the  stimulus  of  his 
history  professor,  Paul  G.  Smith,  later  presi- 
dent of  Whlttler.  PrankUn  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  Woodrow  Wilson  were  added  to  the 
Nixon  pantheon  In  the  Carlyle  rule  of  "great 
men  make  history,"  so  was  Winston  Church- 
Ill  later  on,  and  also  Wendell  Wlllkle. 

He  read  the  entire  10  volumes  of  the  Hay- 
Nloolay  history  of  Lincoln.  Prof.  Smith  re- 
marked afterwards  that  Nixon  had  a  re- 
markable ability  to  give  answers  In  exams  of 
"exceptional  cogency  and  brevity"  and  "com- 
pletely accurate  In  a  surprisingly  simple 
manner."  His  teachers  early  discerned  one 
of  the  NUon  intellectual  traits  of  today:  a 
marked  ability  to  find  the  core  of  a  problem. 
Nixon's  early  Intensive  reading  In  U.S.  his- 
tory has  continued  and  expanded  into  a 
steady  reading  diet  on  history  and  biography 
about  America,  England,  Europe,  and  in  lat- 
ter years,  about  China,  Japan,  and  the  Par 
East.  In  recent  weeks  he  has  read  Arthur 
Krock's  "Memoirs"  and  iKioks  on  Britain, 
China.  Vietnam  and  political  morals.  He  even 
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has  this  writer's  "Flrea  In  ttie  In-Basket:  the 
ABC's  of  the  State  Department"  on  the  li- 
brary dielf  Just  behind  hla  dealt  In  his  Fifth 
Avenue  apartment. 

In  ooUege,  Nixon  also  got  to  love  dramatics 
and  the  stage.  It  helped  break  down  his  wall 
of  solemn  reserve.  He  learned  to  project  his 
feelings  to  impersonal  audiences  whereas  he 
had  feared  to  show  emotion  In  small  groups. 
He  ran  for  student  ofllces  as  regularly  aa  a 
clock  and  won  all,  but  one  time. 

And  continuously  and  unfailingly  there 
was  the  NUon  habit  of  unremitting  work, 
hard  work  to  make  up  for  whatever  he 
thought  he  lacked  In  brilliance.  When  he 
went  to  Duke's  Law  School  he  won  the  nick- 
name of  "Gloomy  Gus"  because  he  was  so 
Intent  on  his  studies,  and  also  that  of  "The 
Man  With  the  Iron  Butt"  because  he  felt 
he  had  to  work  as  hard  as  he  could  to  stay 
on  top  and  keep  his  scholarship.  A  room- 
mate of  that  time  said : 

"Dick  never  expected  anything  good  to 
happen  to  ^^"^  unless  It  were  earned.  Any 
time  anyone  started  blowing  rosy  bubbles, 
you  oovUd  count  on  Dick  to  burst  them  with 
a  pinprick  of  reality.  He  wasn't  really 
gloomy;  he  simply  carried  an  antidote  to 
false  hopes." 

Nixon's  tenacity  and  incredible  industry 
and  traits  already  listed  came  through  again 
when  this  correspondent  talked  to  his  asso- 
ciates of  recent  months.  He  still  reads 
speeches  of  great  men  In  history  and  of  to- 
day. He  added  Charles  de  Gaulle  to  his  ad- 
mirations. He  still  does  not  like  to  chew 
desultorily  around  a  subject,  but  wants  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  it. 

The  words — ••dedication,"  "Inner  courage," 
'•limitless  capacity  for  work,"  "soul  search- 
ing," ••perseverance,"  "stamina,"  are  almost 
a  refrain.  His  grandmother's  faculty  of  "elo- 
quent listening"  seems  to  have  been  reborn 
In  the  grandson  and  honed  to  an  art. 

"For  a  man  In  his  position  who  can  do 
all  the  talking,  he  Is  a  marvelous  listener — 
as  long  as  you  keep  to  the  subject,  other- 
wise he  will  show  boredom,"  said  one  friend. 
Ed  NUon  said  the  art  was  no  recent  NUon 
acquisition.  ••Dick,"  his  brother  continued, 
"can  read  your  thought  by  listening,  by  ask- 
ing you  a  few  questions,  and  do  It  so  effec- 
tively that  without  Inserting  his  own  opin- 
ion, he  seems  to  have  Influenced  your  views." 
His  closest  personal  friend,  Robert  Pinch, 
continually  Is  amazed,  he  said,  at  how  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  NUon  remains  despite 
acquiring  layers  of  toughness  in  political 
combat.  NUon,  Pinch  remarked,  is  continu- 
ally organizing  his  day's  business,  starting 
late  the  night  before,  getting  all  he  wants 
done  concisely  on  one  page.  In  short,  a  top 
list-maker. 

His  secretary.  Rose  Mary  Woods,  explained 
another  facet  of  the  NUon  flair  for  organiza- 
tion before  action.  Before  he  ever  starts  to 
dictate  a  speech,  he  stays  alone  and  makes 
anywhere  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  outlines. 
NUon's  colleagues  at  the  law  firm  in  which 
he  was  a  partner  since  1963 — NUon,  Mudge, 
Rose,  Guthrie,  Alexander  and  Mitchell — were 
frankly  startled  at  hla  Intellectual  capacity 
as  a  lawyer,  the  ability  to  distill  a  great  com- 
plex of  facts  Into  the  determinative  Issue 
which  would  resolve  a  problem,  and  even 
more  sujrprtslng,  an  offbeat  flair  for  thinking 
beyond  the  usual  context  of  a  situation  and 
to  spot  matters  which  had  been  overlooked. 

In  one  of  his  first  cases  for  the  firm  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  NUon  dictated  an 
Immediate  post  mortem  of  his  own  perform- 
ance which  analyzed  his  own  faxilts,  weak- 
nesses and  timing,  which  the  partners  rated 
as  a  plain  tour  de  force  of  Instant  analysis. 
NUon  had  come  to  the  firm,  announcing 
he  had  burned  his  political  bridegs  behind 
him,  after  his  California  defeat  in  1962.  It 
was  also  quite  an  encounter  for  the  partners 
at  the  conservative  and  respected  firm  who 
were  mostly  introverts  and  far  from  public 
attention  In  careers.  NaturaUy,  they  had  read 
about  NUon  as  a  politician.  Meettag  him  In 
person  bad  the  quality  of  the  unexpected. 
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a  complex  Image  suddenly  reduced  to  a  sim- 
ple and  recognizable  human  being.  As  one 
partner  told  the  writer: 

"I  liked  him  ImmedUtely,  though  I  was  a 
Democrat.  He  was  Instantly  easy  to  talk  to.  I 
felt  he  was  a  many-sided  man  and  I  won- 
dered how  he  would  make  the  transition 
from  public  to  private  life,  to  our  rather 
anonymous  group.  I  found  I  at  least  had 
common  roots  with  NUon;  for  both  of  us, 
hard  work  was  a  personal  rudder.  He  worked 
at  It;  It  did  not  come  easy. 

"He  was  vei^  moderate  In  normal  expres- 
sion, very  aware  of  struggle  in  the  human 
condition.  He  had  one  of  the  most  disciplined 
minds  I  had  ever  met.  He  did  things  slowly 
and  carefully  and  did  not  seem  to  be  com- 
fortable with  decisions  arrived  at  too  quickly. 
Above  all,  he  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  pace 
In  his  own  life,  a  sense  of  history,  what  you 
might  call  a  feeling  of  destiny." 

Among  his  political  associates  In  the  Re- 
publican party,  there  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  surprise  expressed  by  several  at  finding 
Nixon  more  forceful  and  dynamic  than  they 
remembered  from  1960.  Said  one:  "He  has 
grown  In  eight  years  in  exile.  He  now  eagerly 
seeks  advice.  He  has  a  new  emphatic  quality 
in  private." 

Said  another  who  knew  Nixon  during  the 
Elsenhower  years  "At  Cabinet  meetings  often 
the  President  used  to  ask  the  vice  president 
(NUon)  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  the 
various  speakers  which  NUon  did  very  suc- 
cinctly. Now  he  asks  us  our  opinions  round 
the  table  and  sums  It  up  for  us  and  makes 
the  decisions." 

Still  another:  "NUon  says  tliat  four  years 
at  the  center  of  things  is  worth  waiting  40 
on  the  outside.  It  Is  this  Idealism  that  has 
kept  him  from  becoming  tawdry  about 
politics." 

An  outside  technician:  "He  has  a  unique 
meshing  mind  for  a  political  leader.^' 

Lastly,  a  senior  government  bureaucrat: 
••I  don't  know  Nixon,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  my  history,  he  comes  to  the  presi- 
dency possibly  better  prepared  than  any 
president  since  our  founding  fathers  in  the 
early  19th  Century. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  as  Nixon  outlined  It 
in  his  most  basic  philosophical  speech  of  the 
campaign,  on  the  presidency:  he  clearly 
Intends  to  use  the  high  office  to  re-commit 
the  nation  to  the  moral  principles  with 
which  he  has  himself  been  Inculcated  since 
childhood.  The  country  could  use  some  up- 
lift. His  problem  will  be  how  to  fuse  reality 
Into  the  vision.  We  wlU  begin  to  know 
tomorrow. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  iixiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois..  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  24  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1969.  I  think  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  President's  re- 
quest for  authority  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  that  we  in  the  Congress 
likewise  set  out  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order.  If  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  are  truly  to  go  "forward  to- 
gether" In  leading  this  Nation,  we  must 
both  be  attired  in  dress  suited  to  the 
climate  and  styles  of  our  times. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
proposed  congressional  reforms  are  long 
overdue.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  last 
major  reform  package  of  this  nature  was 
the  La  PoUette-Monroney  Act  of  1946. 
I  need  not  explain  in  detail  the  necessity 
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for  a  new  act.  The  33-7ear  intertm,  char- 
acterized by  social,  economic,  and  tech- 
nological upheavals,  bears  witness  to  it- 
self. The  1M6  act  could  not  possibly  be 
expected  to  address  itself  to  the  problems 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  It  is  obvious 
that  Congress  must  reequip  itself  with 
the  machinery  fitted  to  the  times. 

We  recognized  this  back  in  1965  when 
we  formed  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  "strengthening  the  Con- 
gress, simplifying  its  operations,  improv- 
ing Its  relations  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  n.S.  Oovemment.  and  enabling  it 
better  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution." 

At  that  time.  I  Joined  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  in  expressing 
concern  over  what  various  political  ob- 
servers and  scholars  have  termed  "an 
age  of  legislative  decline"  and  "the  par- 
liamentary crisis  of  the  West."  We  all 
recognize  how  many  of  our  powers  we 
had  relinquished  to  the  Executive  due  to 
.  our  own  inadequacies  and  how  much  this 
.ahlftia  initiative  and  power  threatened 
the  fine  balance  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  heard  nearly  200  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  is  contained  in 
15  volumes  of  hearings.  The  resulting  re- 
port and  recommendations  of  the  Mon- 
roney-Madden  committee  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  in  mid- 1966.  Despite 
the  urgency  and  reasonableness  of  these 
reform  proposals,  we  are  still  sitting  on 
than.  I  think  it  is  time  we  acted. 

What  are  the  provisions  of  our  reform 
package?  With  minor  exceptions  they  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  offered  by 
the  joint  committee  following  its  exhaus- 
tive study.  We  commend  the  committee 
on  the  fine  work  it  has  done  and  are  in 
concurrence  with  its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Title  I  of  our  bill  calls  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  committee  system  by 
providing,  among  other  things,  for  more 
openness  on  the  Hill.  We  have  been 
widely  criticized,  and  with  some  justifica- 
tion, for  running  a  closed  Congress.  We 
have  been  taken  to  task  for  barring  our 
doors  too  often  to  the  public  which  we 
have  been  elected  to  serve.  Title  I  calls 
for  open  meetings,  public  disclosure  of 
votes,  and  allowance  for  the  broadcasting 
and  televising  of  open  hearings  along 
with  public  notice  of  these  hearings. 

If  we  are  to  reach  the  public  and 
strengthen  our  image,  we  must  do  so 
by  creating  an  atmosphere  of  openness. 
Then  and  only  then  can  we  hope  to  drive 
away  the  cloud  of  misunderstanding  and 
negativism  that  separates  us  from  those 
we  represent. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  title  I  is 
aimed  at  creating  a  more  responsible  and 
responsive  committee  system.  It  pro- 
hibits voting  by  proxy  in  committee:  it 
provides  for  prompt  filing  of  committee 
reports  and  minority  views:  it  provides 
for  a  3-day  interim  between  the  date  the 
report  is  made  available  to  Members  and 
when  it  is  taken  up  for  consideration  on 
the  floor.  It  also  includes  provisions  for 
adequate  annual  allowances  for  addi- 
tional majority  and  minority  stafBng,  the 
right  of  minority  committee  members 
to  call  witnesses,  and  better  performance 
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of  the  committee's  legislative  oversight 
function. 

Title  II  is  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
role  of  Congress  in  the  area  of  fiscal  con- 
trol. Among  other  provisions  are  those 
involving  the  updating  of  current  out- 
moded practices  for  reviewing  and  proc- 
essing budget  information.  There  is  a 
strong  need  for  the  use  of  modem  data 
processing  equipment  by  the  Congress 
and  the  modernization  of  OAO  machin- 
ery used  for  budget  reviews  and  the 
analysis  of  cost-effectiveness  studies. 
Title  II  would  provide  a  closer  and  more 
comprehensive  scrutiny  of  the  budget  by 
requiring,  within  30  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  budget,  the  appearances  of 
the  Budget  Director.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
both  Houses. 

Title  n  would  also  require  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  multiagency  programs, 
open  hearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, compulsory  rollcall  votes  on  all  ap- 
propriations bills,  a  greater  role  for  leg- 
islative committees  in  projecting  costs  of 
proposed  legislation  as  well  as  review 
of  fixed  obligation  and  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  annual  appropriations  re- 
view of  such  programs. 

Title  III  expands  and  strengthens  the 
information  bank  available  to  Senators 
and  Representatives.  It  would  provide 
for  additional,  better-trained  and  bet- 
ter-paid staff  personnel:  it  would  allow 
for  committee  access  to  consultants:  and 
it  would  upgrade  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  including  the  utilization  of 
data  processing  techniques. 

Title  IV  points  to  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  improve  upon  the  house- 
keeping efforts  of  the  Congress.  This 
would  be  the  primary  responsibility  of  a 
proposed  permanent  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations.  Title  IV  would 
also  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
Placement  Office  and  a  Management  Of- 
fice to  assist  Members  in  securing 
trained  personnel  and  in  proper  man- 
agement techniques. 

This  section  also  calls  for  an  August 
recess,  would  remove  postmasters  and 
rural  mail  carriers  from  the  patronage 
system  and  puts  appointments  to  Mili- 
tary Academies  on  a  merit  basis. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  V.  which 
amends  the  Regiilatlon  of  Lobbying  Act 
by  requiring  stricter  supervision  of  lob- 
bying activities.  Title  V  would  do  this  by 
expanding  present  registration  require- 
ments to  include  any  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations which  solicit  or  receive  funds 
in  connection  with  influencing  legisla- 
tion. It  would  also  require  a  more  com- 
plete disclosure  of  lobbying  expenditures. 
And  finally,  it  would  shift  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintenance  and  publication 
of  lobby  registration  records  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  Chamber  to  give  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1969  his  careful 
consideration.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  greatly  strength- 
en the  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Government  and  prepare  it  to  face 
the  coming  decade  with  competence  and 
assurance.  Failure  to  act  will  spell  our 
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further  decline  and  our  final  abdication 
to  the  Executive  in  the  control  over  the 
legislative  process. 


FARM  LABOR 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am. 
today,  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  Federal  law  of  labor  management  re- 
lations to  agricultural  workers. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

In  fact.  I  myself  have  introduced  bills 
similar  to  the  one  I  am  introducing  to- 
day in  every  Congress  since  1963.  Last 
year,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  extending  the  protections  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  farm 
laborers.  The  Full  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  reported  out  a  clean  bill 
extending  these  protections.  But  the  ses- 
sion ended  with  the  legislation  pigeon- 
holed in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

This  year  is  the  year  to  break  the  log- 
Jam.  This  is  the  year  to  allow  the  full 
House  and  the  Congress  to  work  its  will 
on  this  legislation. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  long  and  an 
active  interest  in  the  plight  of  farm- 
workers. I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  review  the  record  of  farm  labor 
relations. 

Since  1935  industrial  workers  have  en- 
joyed the  federally  protected  right  to 
hold  supervised  elections  to  determine, 
by  secret  ballot,  whether  a  union  should 
represent  them  and  if  so.  which  union. 
These  workers  have  enjoyed  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  in  good  faith, 
with  their  employers.  Moreover,  workers 
have  been  guaranteed  their  employment 
free  of  arbitrary  dismissal  for  union  ac- 
tivities. Management  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  being  free  from  proscribed 
unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part  of 
workers  or  their  unions. 

On  the  whole,  both  labor  and  man- 
agement have  prospered  from  the  growth 
of  orderly  and  lawfully  authorized 
relations. 

Not  surprisingly,  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  the  absence  of  these  protections 
for  labor  and  management  have  been 
painfully  obvious. 

Throughout  the  34  years  during  which 
industrial  workers  have  been  protected, 
agricultural  workers  have  been  impro- 
tected.  It  is  not  without  coincidence  that 
during  this  period  industrial  workers 
have  received  higher  wages,  better  work- 
ing conditions,  improved  fringe  benefits, 
and  greater  job  security.  At  the  same 
time,  agricultural  workers  have  faNen 
farther  and  farther  behind  the  rest  V^ 
working  America.  A 

Farm  wages  are  the  lowest  of  any  secJ> 
tor  of  the  economy.  Farm  working  con- 
ditions are  among  the  worst  and  the 
most  dangerous,  and  yet  the  innovation 
of  safety  practices  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits  has  been  among  the 
most  meager. 

Until  only  recently  agricultural  work- 
ers were  not  even  guaranteed  the  mini- 
mum wage.  And  even  with  it  they  are 
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not  guaranteed  a  minimum  subsistence. 
The  minimum  wage  tod«y  Is  $1.60  an 
hour,  or  $3,328  a  year  if  one  works  a  40- 
hour  week,  52  weeks  a  year.  This  figure 
is  only  $28  above  the  latest  poverty  ceil- 
ing for  a  family  of  four.  If  the  farm 
laborer  works  only  seasonally,  he  will 
make  less  than  the  poverty  celling  even 
at  the  minimum  wage.  And  so  It  is  that 
the  guaranteed  wage  guarantees  him 
only  poverty. 

The  record  seems  clear  that  farm  labor 
has  not  gotten  its  fair  share. 

It  also  seems  clear  that  management 
has  suffered.  Farm  labor  relations  have 
continuously  been  marked  by  strikes, 
boycotts,  and  violence. 

Today,  at  this  very  moment,  the  boy- 
cott of  California  grapes  in  support  of 
the  farmworkers  is  nationwide. 

Further  still,  farm  managers  have  been 
in  constant  fear  of  an  insufficient  farm 
labor  force.  Improved  farm  labor  man- 
agement relatior.s  should  help  to  Increase 
the  availability  of  farm  labor  through 
hiring  hall  practices  and  through  bar- 
gained Improvements  In  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

In  sum,  farmers  and  workers  both 
stand  to  gain  from  orderly  and  super- 
vised labor  relations. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
extend  the  protections  of  the  NLRA  only 
to  those  laborers  on  farms  with  sales  of 
more  than  $50,000  a  year  in  Interstate 
commerce.  Latest  figures  show  that  this 
would  include  only  108,000  of  the  coim- 
try's  3.2  million  farms,  but  it  would  cover 
45  percent  of  the  farmworkers.  I  would 
support,  and  in  fact  I  may  introduce  leg- 
islation which  would  go  further  and 
cover  more  workers,  but  I  want,  at  this 
time,  to  again  sponsor  the  minimum  nec- 
essary legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  year  19 
distinguished  Senators,  Including  all  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  in 
1968,  have  also  joined  in  introducing  this 
legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  these  legislators  and  others  who  join 
us  plus  the  coincidence  of  the  interests 
and  benefits  of  farmers  and  laborers, 
would  this  year,  at  long  last,  result  in 
the  passage  of  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation. 

-1 ' 

RESTORE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  THAT 
HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  AWAY  FROM 
OUR  CHILDREN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1963,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered 
decisions  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, put  an  end  to  prayer  in  public 
schools.  Many  Americans  bitterly  com- 
plained about  these  two  decisions  because 
of  their  belief  that  students  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  prayer  in 
our  schools  if  they  desired. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  up  to  you 
and  me,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  great  Nation,  to  restore  the 
opportunity  that  has  been  taken  away 
from  our  children  by  these  Supreme 
Court  rulings.  To  me,  they  represent  an 
attack  on  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Republic.  This  Nation  was  conceived 
under  God,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  has 
survived  and  prospered  all  these  years 
only  with  His  help. 

Reverence  was  once  one  of  the  virtues 
that  we  learned  at  our  mother's  knee, 
and  which  the  teacher  was  responsible 
for  continuing  in  the  schoolroom.  Even 
though  a  child  might  not  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  learned  such 
virtues  at  home,  he  was  exposed  to  them 
as  a  part  of  his  necessary  education. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  help,  at  least  in  part, 
the  parents  and  schools  of  our  Nation 
to  again  bring  to  our  children  the  great- 
est teachings  ever  to  enlighten  mankind. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vntcnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  19S9 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
permit  prayers  and  reading  from  Scrip- 
tures on  a  voluntary  basis  in  public 
schools  and  Institutions;  and  to  permit 
makhig  reference  to  belief  in,  reliance 
upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid  of  God  or  a 
Supreme  Being  in  any  goverrunental  or 
public  document,  proceeding,  activity, 
ceremony,  school  institution,  or  place,  or 
upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

In  June  of  1962,  and  again  in  June  of 


COMPUTERS  FOR  THE  CONGRESS: 
A   COORDINATED   APPROACH 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  introduced  my  bill.  H.R.  20422,  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  a  Legislative 
Data  Processing  Center  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, I  said: 

In  the  jet  age.  representative  democracy 
cannot  keep  up  with  Its  responsibilities  using 
horse  and  buggy  techniques.  Computers  can- 
not make  congressional  decisions,  but  as  our 
world  gets  more  complex,  Congress  will  be 
unable  to  make  rational  decisions  without 
computers.  With  private  enterprise,  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  even  State  legisla- 
tures In  the  computer  age,  Congress  must 
change  its  ways  or  it  will  fail  the  American 
people. 

If  the  Congress  is  indeed  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities  as  a  legislative  body, 
or  even  be  able  to  be  an  effective  counter- 
balance to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
PMeral  Government,  it  is  going  to  be 
imperative  that  it  have  better  and  more 
timely  information  and  more  sophisti- 
cated analysis  on  which  to  base  its  deci- 
sions. Otherwise,  representative  govern- 
ment as  we  have  known  it,  will  be  rele- 
gated to  little  more  than  a  farce. 

There  are  currently  severtQ  projects 
underway  to  bring  Congress  into  the 
computer  age,  and  I  am  hopeful  ihat  in 
my  bill  we  can  coordinate  our  efforts. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
bibliography  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
listing  selected  books,  articles  and 
speeches  discussing  developments  in  the 
use  of  c<»nputer  technology  from  various 
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source  levels,  which  is  indicative  of  the 
support  for  this  new  technology.  Par- 
ticularly worthy  of  note  is  probably  the 
most  recent  major  work  of  concern  to  us 
as  Congressmen:  "Information  Support. 
Program  Budgeting,  and  the  Congress." 
by  Robert  Chart  rand.  Kenneth  Janda 
and  Michael  Hugo.  This  book  includes 
the  featured  papers  of  the  2-day  semi- 
nar sponsored  by  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  in  which  some  of  you 
participated;  I  highly  recommend  it. 
Thb  Congress.  State  Leoislatures,  and  Com- 

PUTEB    TECHNOLOCT SELECTED     REFERENCES 

The  contemporary  Congressman  and  State 
legislator  share  a  need  for  improved  informa- 
tion support  in  order  to  fulfill  their  diverse 
responsibilities.  The  continued  refinement  of 
computer  equipment,  programs,  and  man- 
machine  techniques  has  made  it  possible  for 
numerous  tasks  formerly  handled  manually 
to  be  performed  by  automatic  data  process- 
ing. This  selective  lUtlng  of  boolcs.  articles, 
briefs,  and  speeches  features  developments  in 
the  use  of  computer  technology  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  various  State  legislatures, 
and  in  the  political  environment  in  general. 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research.  Congress:  the  first  branch 
of  government.  Washington.  D.C..  AEI,  1966. 
515  p. 

Dechert,  Charles  R.  Availability  of  infor- 
mation for  Congressional  operations. 

Janda,  Kenneth.  Information  systems  for 
Congress. 

Robinson,  James  A.  Declalon  making  in 
Congress. 

Bennett.  Charles  E.  Congress  needs  com- 
puter ability  to  preserve  fiscal  Integrity.  Con- 
gressional record  (Daily  ed.)  (Washington), 
v.  112.  March  16,  1966.  p.  A1488-A1489. 

Bradshaw,  Thomas  I.  Computers  and  leg- 
islation. Electronic  age.  Summer  1965:  32-34. 
Brydges.  Earl  W.  The  electronic  solon.  Na- 
tional civic  review.  July  1965:  350-353. 

Chartrand.  Robert  L.  Congress  seelcs  a  sys- 
tems approach.  Datamation,  v.  14.  n.  5.  May 
1968:  46-49. 

.  The  use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing in  poUtlcs.  Congressional  record  (Dally 
ed.]  (Washington),  v.  113,  July  27.  1967.  p. 
A3829-A3834. 

Chartrand.  Robert  L.  Kenneth  Janda.  and 
Michael  Hugo.  ed.  Information  support,  pro- 
gram budgeting,  and  the  Congress.  New  Tork, 
Spartan  Books.  1968.  231  p. 

Chartrand,  Robert  L.  The  Congressional 
milieu — Information  requirements  and  cur- 
rent capabilities. 

Janda,  Kenneth.  Future  improvements  in 
Congressional  information  support. 

Knox,  William  T.  External  sources  of  in- 
formation for  Congress :  the  executive  branch 
and  the  private  sector. 

McClory,  Robert.  Automatic  data  process- 
ing as  a  major  information  tool. 

Schwengel.  Pred.  Problems  of  inadequate 
information  and  staff  resources  in  Congress. 
Donham,  Philip  and  Robert  J.  Pahey.  Con- 
gress needs  help.  New  York,  Random  House. 
1966.  203  p. 

Eriksson.  Ann  M.  and  David  A.  Johnston. 
Ohio's  computer  code  retrieval  system.  Out- 
put, the  monthly  feature  of  Public  automa- 
tion. October  1966.  4  p. 

Iowa  general  assembly  legislative  reporting 
and  indexing  with  the  IBM  1401.  White 
Plains.  New  Tork.  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  (no  date].  7  p. 

Janda,  Kenneth.  Information  retrieval — 
applications  to  political  science.  New  York, 
Bobbs-Merrin,  1968.  230  p. 

Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foundation.  Sug- 
gested steps  for  Improving  legislative  pro- 
cedures— with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  In- 
formation processing  techniques.  Boston. 
December  1966.  37  p. 

McClory,  Robert.  Congressman  McClory 
suggests  computer  uses  for  Oongress.  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  1,  pp.  1323- 
1324. 
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Psrry.  James  >C.  TIm  n«w  poUtlca — the  ex- 
paiutlnff  t«chnoloc7  of  poUtlcal  numipulA- 
tkm.  New  York.  Clarkaoa  K.  Potter,  1968. 
330  p. 

Salonia.  Jobn  8..  in.  afWtmam  poUtlee:  Um 
preahlency  and  CoBcreae  In  the  future.  Tech- 
nology review,  t.  71,  n.  2,  December  1068: 
33-33. 

Schwengel.  Fred.  Information  handling: 
'for  a  yast  future  alao.'  We  propose:  a  mod- 
em Congrese  (Mary  Mclnnla,  ed.) .  Wew  York, 
McOraw-Hlll.  1066.  p.  303-317 

State  of  nortda  leglalatlve  automation. 
Waahlngton.  DC.  RCA  KDP  report  U066). 
la  p 

The  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  com- 
puterized legislative  Information  processing 
and  retrieval  system.  White  Plains,  New 
York,  mtematlonal  Bxistness  Uachlnes  Cor- 
poration [  no  date  ] .  14  p. 

Trigg.  C.  D.  Computers  Is  state  legislatures. 
Ou^ut.  the  monthly  feature  of  Public  auto- 
mation. June  1968.  3  p. 

Warren.  David  O.,  ed.  Computer  servlcea 
provided  to  the  1967  general  assembly  of 
North  Carolina  by  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  North  Carolina  De{>artment  of 
AdmlnlstraUon.  Chapel  Hill.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina,  December  1967.  Plve  parts, 
WlOUf  jMtglng. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PSMNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOnsS  OP  REPRESKNTATTVXB 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennaylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  l5  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  fine  Calendar  of 
E^rents  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
February  1969. 

The  Oallery  again  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  tours,  lectures,  and  concerts,  which  are 
open  to  all  residents  of  the  Washington 
area  and  visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

We  In  Congress  are  proud  of  this  at- 
tractive schedule  of  cultural  events  and 
know  they  will  provide  enjoyment  for 
many  of  our  citizens  and  foreign  guests 
this  month. 

The  Calendar  of  Events  follows: 

Nationai,  Oallzbt  or  Aar  Calxndas  or 
EvufTS,    Fkbbuast    1069 

MONOAT,  JAK.  37.  THBOUGH  StTNOAT,  rKB.  S 

•  Painting  of  the  week :  Prancols-Hubert 
Drouals.  Group  Portrait  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection)  Oallery  53.  Tues.  through  Sat. 
13:00  &  2:00:  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Music  in  Art.  Rotimda. 
Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  tt  3:00: 
Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Giotto  and  the  Arena 
Chapel.  Guest  Speaker:  James  H.  Stubble- 
btne.  Chairman.  Department  of  Art.  Rutgers 
College.  New  Brunswick:  Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Vaghy  String  Quartet.  In 
residence  at  Queen's  University.  Kingston. 
Ontario;  East  Garden  Court  8:00. 

MONDAY,  rXB.  3,  TMBOUCH  STTNDAT,  FSB.  • 

•  Painting  of  the  week:  Lulnl.  The  Illusion 
of  Cephalus  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection) 
Oallery  36.  Tues.  through  Sat.  13:00  ft  3:00: 
Sun.  3:30  ft  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Architecture  in  Art. 
Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  ft  3:00; 
Sun.  5:00. 


•11"   z  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
■ale   this  week— 15<   each.    (If   mailed,  3S< 

MCh.) 
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Sunday  lectxire:  The  Artist  M  Jteporfer. 
Ouest  Speaker:  Paul  Hogarth,  professor  of 
Art,  PhlladelphU  College  of  Art,  Phlladel- 
phU;  Lecture  HaU  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Cnrtla  Smith,  Pimniat. 
Bast  Garden  Court  8 :00. 
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•Painting  of  the  week:  Pra  PIUppo  Uppt. 
The  Annunciation  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collec- 
Uon)  Oallery  4  Tues.  through  Sat.  13:00  ft 
3:00;   Sun    3:30  ft  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Nude  in  Art.  Ro- 
tunda. Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00:  Sun.  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  ft  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture :  Kandinsky's  Road  totoarda 
Abstraction.  Quest  Speaker:  Hans  Konrad 
Roethel.  DIerctor,  Staedtlsche  Oalerle,  Mu- 
nich; Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Mark  Howard,  Baritone: 
Donald  Hassard.  Pianist.  East  Oarden  Court 
8:00. 


MONDAT. 


17,  THaOUCH  SUNDAY, 


•PalnUng  of  the  week:  Edward  Savage. 
The  Washington  Family  (Andrew  Mellon 
CoUectlon)  Gallery  64.  Tues.  through  Thurs., 
and  Sat.  13:00  ft  3:00;  Sun.  3:30  ft  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Coatume  in  Art.  Ro- 
tunda. Tues.  through  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  3:30. 

Tour:  /ntroducMon  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  ft  3:00;  Prl. 
(Waahlngton's  Birthday  Holiday)  1:00;  Sun. 
S:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Art  as  a  Mode  of  Knotol- 
edge:  The  Power  of  ArtifacU.  Guest  Speak- 
er: Jacob  Bronowskl,  A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer 
In  the  Pine  Arts.  Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Barbara  Blanchard,  So- 
prano: Robert  Jones,  Picmist.  East  Oarden 
Court  8 :  00. 

Recent  acquisition:  An  Architectural  Fan- 
tasy (c.  1670)  by  the  Dutch  master  Jan  van 
der  Heyden  (1637-1713)  la  on  view  In  Oallery 
49.  The  panel  was  purchased  through  the 
AUsa  Mellon  Bruce  Pund. 

The  only  painting  by  van  der  Heyden  to 
enter  the  collection  In  Washington  has  been 
recorded  In  famous  European  collections  dur- 
ing more  than  two  centuries.  It  was  Included 
In  the  great  exhibition  of  Dutch  art  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  In  1053-53  and, 
more  recently.  In  the  memorable  exhibition 
"In  the  Light  of  Vermeer,"  held  at  The  Hague 
and  In  ParU  In  1066-67. 

Of  this  acquisition.  Dr.  Egbert  Haverkamp- 
Begemann,  Dutch  painting  authority  and 
Kress  Proresaor-ln-Resldence  at  the  Oallery, 
says,  "The  National  OaUery  la  fortunate  In- 
deed to  have  acquired  this  beautiful  example 
of  Jan  van  der  Heyden's  work."  Dr.  Bege- 
mann  notes  the  paintings'  careful  detail  and 
the  painter's  feeling  for  light.  "The  artist  has 
placed  Imaginary  classicized  buildings  In  a 
rural  setting,  thereby  creating  an  architec- 
tural caprlcclo  that  precedes  by  many  dec- 
ades the  Imaginary  views  of  Ouardl  and 
Canaletto." 

It  Is  a  curious  fact  that  Jan  van  der 
Heyden,  the  outstanding  architectural 
painter  of  his  time  In  Holland,  was  the  In- 
ventor of  a  fire  fighting  machine.  In  middle 
age  he  became  engrossed  with  problems  of 
urban  fire  control,  devoting  much  of  bis  time 
to  this  civic  responsibility.  Eventually,  he 
assumed  the  post  of  General  Plre  Chief  of 
Amsterdam.  In  1960,  together  with  his  son, 
van  der  Heyden  published  Brandspuitenboek 
(Plre  Engine  Book)  with  a  number  of  etch- 
ings based  on  his  drawings. 

A.  W.  Mellon  lectures:  Jacob  Bronowski 
of  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies 
commences  the  eighteenth  annual  series  of 
A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  In  the  Pine  Arts,  Sun- 
day, Pebruary  23,  In  the  Auditorium.  Subject 
of  the  six  consecutive  lectures  is  Art  as  a 
Mode  of  Knoicledge. 

The  birds  of  America:  Print  by  America's 
leading  artlst-naturallst  John  James  Audu- 


bon are  on  view  through  Pebruary  16  In  the 
Central  Gallery.  Selected  from  a  rare  ele- 
phant folio  In  the  ooUeetion  of  the  Nationai 
Oallery. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner:  Continuing  on  the  Main 
Ploor  Is  an  ezhlblUon  ol  16  paintings  by 
Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  from  the  ex- 
tensive British  collectton  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Mellon.  A  catalogue  Is  available  with 
Introduction  by  John  Walker  and  text  by 
Rose  Watson.  10"  x  7V4",  33  pages,  16  black- 
and-white  Illustrations.  $3.76  postpaid. 

New  reproductions — Color  Postcards:  Plor- 
enUne,  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  (stained 
glass):  Index  of  American  Design,  Rag  Doll 
"Tilly"  and  New  Mexican  Retablo:  Virgin 
Annunciate:  MasoUno,  The  Annunciation; 
Master  of  Pl^malle  and  Assistants,  Madonna 
and  Child  xoith  Sainta  in  the  Enclosed 
Garden;  Andrea  della  Robbla,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Child;  TlUan,  Madonna  and  Child 
ioith  the  Infant  Saint  John  in  a  Landscape; 
Veronese,  The  Finding  of  Moses;  ZurbartLn, 
Santa  Lucia. 

Film  showings:  The  NBC-Televlslon  film 
American  Profile:  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art  Is  shown  In  the  Audltorlvim  Saturdays  at 
3:00  p.m. 

Recorded  tours — The  Director's  Tour:  A 
4S-mlnute  tour  of  30  National  Gallery  mas- 
terpieces selected  and  described  by  John 
Walker,  Director.  The  portable  tape  units 
rent  for  36<  for  one  person,  35*  for  two. 
Available  In  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
German. 

Tour  of  Selected  Galleries:  A  discussion  of 
works  of  art  In  38  galleries.  Talks  In  each 
room,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  order,  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  The  small  radio 
receiving  sets  rent  for  25<. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sundays  12  noon  to  10  p.m.  Admission  Is  free 
to  the  building  and  to  all  scheduled  pro- 
grams. 

Cafeteria  hours:  Weekdays,  Luncheon 
Service  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.;  Snack  Service  2 
pjn.  to  4  pjn.  Sundays,  Dinner  Service  2  pjn. 
to  7  p.m. 

All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  {570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  edxuM- 
tional  services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215. 
ext.  272. 


UNTOUCHABLES  UNDAUNTED- 
JACOB  BEAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   l,OX7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  19iB9 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
nomination  of  Jacob  D.  Beam  to  be  the 
new  Ambassador  to  Russia  is  of  great 
Interest  now,  I  am  requesting  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  reprint  from  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  114,  part 
3,  page  2860,  which  includes  a  most  inter- 
esting revelation  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Capell, 
editor  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  a  report 
by  the  Osth  Information  Service,  and  a 
news  story  from  the  Federal  Employees 
Exchange: 

(Prom   the    Congsessional   Recoso, 

Feb.  12.  19681 

TRB  "Untouchabix"  Pakads 

(By  Hon.  John  R.  Raxick.  of  Louisiana,  in 

the   House  of   Representatives.   Thursday, 

Pebruary  8,  1968) 

Mr.  RsaicK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the  Red 
Vietcong  were  able  to  Infiltrate  South  Viet- 
nam and  on  New  Tear's  Day  rise  to  the  sur- 
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face  In  a  suicidal  battle  against  the  clUsens, 
we  can  better  appreciate  the  constant  threat 
from  the  American  Vietcong,  the  "Untouch- 
ables" who  are  planted  In  our  country — In 
our  Oovernment. 

Mr.  Capell's  "Untouchables,  Part  Vn" 
should  be  revolting  enough  to  awaken  every 
patriotic  American — liberal,  moderate,  or 
conservative — to  demand  action  for  removal 
of  theee  undesirable  untouchables. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  must 
appreciate  the  danger  from  Madam  Jerzy 
Mlchalowskl,  wife  of  the  current  Polish  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  stationed 
here  In  Washington,  D.C.  the  nerve  center 
of  our  Republic. 

Her  removal  needs  only  that  President 
Johnson  declare  her  husband,  AmbEissador 
Mlchalowskl,  parsona  non  grata.  Why  doesn't 
he  do  It? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
follow  my  remarks  with  "Untouchables,  Part 
VII"  from  the  Herald  of  Freedom  and  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Government  Employes  Ex- 
change here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
dated  February  7: 

[From  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Feb.  9,  1068 1 

"THI    XTNTOUCRABLES VH 

"Now  emerging  as  possibility  more  than  an 
innocent  and  duped  bystander  In  the  War- 
saw Spy  and  Sex  Scandals  is  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Poland  at  that  time,  Jacob 
D.  Beam.  The  Oovernment  Employees  EX- 
CHANGE, a  liberal  bi-weekly  dedicated  to 
civil  service  reform,  owned  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Goldberg,  carried  a  story  con- 
cerning Beam's  Involvement  In  Its  January 
10.  1068  Issue.  Under  the  red  headline.  'Sex 
Scandals  Involve  Beam',  the  story  stated  that 
Madam  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl,  a  Communist 
agent,  'has  been  positively  identified  as  "one 
of  the  chief  architects  of  the  'Warsaw  Sex 
and  Spy  Scandals'  "  '  which  disrupted  the 
American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  Ambassador  Jacob  Beam.  .  .  . 
In  addition,  the  informant  stated  the  woman 
has  also  been  Identified  'without  any  ques- 
tion of  doubt'  as  having  maintained  an  'in- 
timate personal  relationship'  with  Mr.  Beam 
from  1067  to  1061    .  .  ." 

"Jacob  Dyneley  Beam,  now  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Czechoslovakia,  was  bom  in  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  on  March  24,  1008,  the  son  of 
Jacob  Newman  Beam  (a  Princeton  professor) 
and  the  former  Mary  Prince.  He  graduated 
from  Kent  School  and  Princeton  with  an 
A3,  degree  in  1029.  During  1030  Beam  stud- 
led  at  Cambridge  University  in  England  and 
In  1031  he  began  his  career  with  the  U.S. 
State  Department  as  a  clerk  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
sulate in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  vice-counsel  and  remained  In  Ge- 
neva until  1034.  his  work  there  being  mainly 
the  observing  and  reporting  of  the  activities 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 

"On  November  24,  1034  Beam  was  made 
third  secretary  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Berlin  where  he  remained  until  August 
1,  1040.  In  Berlin  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Ambassador  William  E.  Dodd,  the  last  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Nazi  Germany.  The  Ambas- 
sador's daughter,  Martha,  occupied  her  time 
In  Berlin  as  a  Soviet  agent  and  even  made 
a  try  at  seducing  Hitler.  She  failed  but  Unity 
Btltford,  sister  of  U.S.  Communist  Jessica 
Mitford  (author  of  'The  American  Way  of 
Death'),  succeeded  In  becoming  Hitler's 
mistress.  Also  In  Germany  during  this  peri- 
od was  Howard  Trlvers  who  later  becanxe 
Involved  in  the  Intricate  web  of  the  Warsaw 
Spy  and  Sex  Scandals. 

"Martha  Dodd,  alao  known  as  Martha  Ek:- 
cles  Dodd,  Mrs.  George  Bassett  Roberts  and 
finally  tin.  Alfred  K.  Stem,  was  finally  in- 
dicted on  two  counts  of  espionage  conspir- 
acy In  September  1057  along  with  her  hus- 
band. Stem.  The  Stems  have  never  been 
tried  as  they  were  In  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  Indictment  and  clandestinely  fled  behind 
the  Iron  Ctirtaln  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  Dec. 
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13,  1067  issue  of  The  Government  Employees' 
Exchange  had  this  to  say  about  Martha 
Dodd's    relationship    with    Howard    Trlvers: 

"  "The  career  of  Foreign  Service  Offlcer-1 
Howard  Trlvers,  at  present  American  Con- 
sul-General  In  Zurich,  Switzerland  has  been 
Included  In  a  "probe  and  scrutiny"  by  a  "top- 
secret"  British  Security  Survey  Team  op- 
erating in  the  United  States  for  the  past 
seven  months.  ... 

"  "The  interest  of  the  Survey  Team  In  How- 
ard Trlvers  originated  in  information  the 
British  received  concerning  HARD  Trlvers' 
contacts  during  the  years  1932-38  when  he 
was  attending  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Freiberg,  Germany,  the  source  stated. 
Part  of  this  Information  Indicated  Howard 
Trlvers  had  been  a  member  of  a  private 
courier  service  organized  by  Martha  Dodd, 
the  daughter  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many. .  .  .' 

"Other  sources  report  that  Trlvers  was  rec- 
ommended to  Martha  Dodd  by  his  Princeton 
classmate,  Jacob  Beam.  Trlvers  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  man  to  whom  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Stephen  Koczak  reported  some 
subversive  activities  of  his  superior,  Thomas 
A.  Donovan,  thereby  setting  Into  action  the 
events  which  brought  an  end  to  Koczak's 
State  Department  career,  through  the  con- 
niving of  the  'insiders.' 

"A  description  of  Martha  Dodd  Stern  ia 
found  on  pages  4885  and  6  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Hearings  on  'Scope  of  So- 
viet Activity  in  the  United  States.'  The  in- 
formation Is  from  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  N.T.  Journal -American 
Nov.  10-20,  1957  written  by  Jack  Soble  (So- 
viet spy  Indicted  with  Martha  Dodd)  with 
Jack  Lotto. 

"  'When  the  door  opened,  the  beautiful 
stranger  threw  her  arms  around  me  In  tight 
embrace  and  gave  me  a  long,  passionate  kiss. 

"  'This  was  my  introduction  to  Martha 
Dodd  Stem,  daughter  of  the  late  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Germany,  William  E. 
Etodd. 

"  'All  I  had  said  was  "I  am  Sam." 

"  "This  was  the  code  name  given  me  by  my 
Soviet  secret  police  superior  to  use  in  con- 
tacting her  husband,  multimillionaire  Alfred 
K.  Stern. 

"  'The  Sterns,  who  became  my  cloee  friends 
after  that  first  meeting  in  their  swank  New 
York  apartment  In  the  winter  of  1044.  were 
exact  personality  opposltes.  But  they  were  as 
one  in  their  ardent  espousal  of  Conmiunlst 
causes. 

"  "The  slightly  built,  ever-dapper  Stern 
chased  after  the  Russians  to  be  allowed  to 
do  their  bidding.  Perhaps  It  was  because  he 
was  completely  over-shadowed,  thoroughly 
dominated  by  his  wife. 

"  'All  this  quiet,  cultured  and  highly  edu- 
cated businessman  had  to  offer  was  money. 
And  he  was  free  with  It  to  back  Soviet-ap- 
proved activities.  He  financed  the  Boris  Mor- 
ros  music  company  as  a  business  front  for 
Soviet  espionage.  Likewise,  his  money  helped 
create  pro-Communist  propaganda  organiza- 
tions like  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

"  'Gay,  vivacious  Martha,  1 1  years  younger 
than  her  second  husband,  was  always  seeking 
new  adventures,  and  liked  to  talk  about 
them  over  martinis. 

"  'And  It  was  over  a  round  of  drinks  that 
Martha  told  m*  a  strange  story  of  her 
twisted  loycUty  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"  'Apparently  to  Impress  me,  she  bragged 
how  she  had  spied  on  her  own  father  for  the 
Russians.  She  said  that  during  her  father's 
term  as  Ambassador  in  Berlin  In  the  early 
1030's  she  had  had  a  love  affair  with  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Soviet  Elmbassy,  who  actually  was 
an  NKVD  agent. 

"  'At  his  behest,  Martha  related,  she  stole 
Information  from  the  secret  files  of  the 
United  States  Embassy — to  which  she  luut 
easy  access — and  turned  it  over  to  the  agent. 

"  "This  exciting  woman,  who  was  seldom 
without  a  cocktail  In  easy  reach,  had  once 
even  trysted  with  Hitler  and  later  described 
the  Fuehrer  as  a  "frigid  celibate." 
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"Martha's  impression  of  the  six-foot-two 
Dyneley  Beam  has  not  been  recorded  for 
posterity,  although  she  had  plenty  of  time 
to  tona  an  impression  as  Beam  was  at  the 
Berlin  Embassy  for  six  years  until  August 
1040.  In  April  1941  be  was  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  London  as  vice-consul  and 
third  secretary,  remaining  until  the  fall  of 
1044.  Prom  early  1945  to  August  1947  he  was 
back  in  Germany,  acting  as  political  adviser 
on  Oerman  affairs  at  Supreme  Headquarters, 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  under  General 
Elsenhower.  It  was  during  this  f>ertod  that 
German  and  Nazi  documents  were  captured 
which  contained  Information  concerning 
Howard  Trlvers,  among  others,  and  then 
mysteriously  'disappeared,'  according  to  The 
Government  Employees'  Exchange. 

"Beam  now  returned  to  Washington,  DC. 
becoming  chief  of  the  division  of  Central 
European  affairs  In  October  1047  (Howard 
Trlvers  was  his  Assistant  Chief)  and  acting 
special  assistant  in  the  office  of  German  and 
Austrian  affairs  in  March  1040.  Outlining 
Beam's  career.  Current  Biography  1959  states 
at  this  point: 

"  'For  the  next  few  years  Beam's  attention 
was  centered  on  problems  of  the  Far  East 
Having -gone  to  Batavia,  Java  as  consul  gen- 
eral In  October  1949,  he  served  as  the  United 
States  representative  when  the  sovereignty  of 
that  area  was  transferred  in  1950  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  new  government  of  In- 
donesia. As  soon  as  a  diplomatic  mission  was 
established  at  Indonesia's  capital  city,  Dja- 
karta (formerly  Batavia),  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  counselor  of  the  American  Embassy, 
and  from  October  1950  to  April  1951  he  had 
the  additional  responsibilities  of  the  acting 
United  States  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia.' 

"The  breaking  up  of  colonial  empires  was 
an  Important  part  of  the  Conununlst  plan 
Implemented  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
Conununlst  spokesmen  in  the  U.N.  and  else- 
where were  bleating  for  the  'national  aspira- 
tions' of  the  colonies  to  be  recognized  and 
the  granting  of  'independence'  to  them. 
Communist  agents  had  been  active  in  sup- 
plying information  upon  which  these  de- 
mands for  'Independence'  were  based.  Once 
such  agent  was  a  personal  recruit  of  Martha 
Dodd  Stern.  She  was  Jane  Poster,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco aristocrat,  described  by  Jack  Soble, 
(Scope  of  Soviet  Activity  In  the  United 
States,  p.  4882,  on)  : 

"  'Jane  Foster  Zlatovski  spelled  sex  appeal. 

"  'This  slim,  trim  modernist  artist,  who  had 
been  born  and  raised  on  a  aristocratic  Nob 
Hill  in  San  Francisco,  willingly  turned  her 
assets  into  a  Soviet  spy  weapon. 

"  'Coldly,  methodically,  this  attractive 
woman  worked  on  American  military  and  In- 
telligence agents  to  shed  their  inhibitions 
and  secrets. 

"  'If  anybody  could  be  described  as  a 
modern-day  Mata  Hari,  that  would  be  the 
hard-drinking,  intensely  jealous  Jane.  For 
nearly  10  years  she  turned  in  her  reports, 
with  photographs,  on  American  Intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  agents.  .  .  . 

"  'When  I  first  met  this  dedicated  Com- 
munist Party  member  she  had  just  finished 
a  3-year  job  with  the  supersecret  Office  of 
Starteglc  Services. 

"  'She  was  in  New  York  on  a  vacation  before 
moving  into  another  sensitive  spot  with  the 
United  States  Army  In  Vienna  and  Salzburg, 
Austria  .  .  . 

"  'Like  her  German  spy  prototype,  Jane  was 
married  to  a  ner'er-do-well  Army  Officer 
George  Zlatovski,  of  Duluth,  Minn,  (bom  in 
Russia-Ed.),  at  the  time  a  lieutenant  In  the 
United  States  Army  Intelligence. 

"  'He  also  became  a  Soviet  agent  tuder  my 
command.  His  work  was  to  bring  terror  and 
fear  to  many  refugees  who  bad  fled  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

"  'The  first  time  I  met  Jane,  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  her  strong  dedication  to  the 
"cause." 
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**  "Her  flrat  report,  appareatly.  alao  made  a 
big  Impact  tn  tb«  Krvmlln. 

"  'I  nceir^A  verlflcatlon  of  thla  fact  In 
Fabruary  UK«.  wtien  I  picked  up  a  news- 
paper !«•■  than  a  moDtba  after  J&ne  bwl 
tamed  orer  a  report  on  Indoneela  she  ob- 
tained while  In  the  employ  of  the  OSS  .  .  . 

"'As  I  read  his  (Manullaky — a  Stalin  eol- 
I»barstor)  speech,  which  accused  the  British 
of  suppressing  the  nationalist  ambitions  of 
the  Indonesians.  I  thought  I  recognized 
statements  I  had  seen  before. 

"  'Then  It  hit  me.  Manullsky  was  fortify- 
ing hla  attack  with  quotations  taken  word 
for  word  from  the  report  Jane  had  handed 
to  me. 

"  'Her  document  was  glren  to  me  around 
Christmas  of  1945  at  the  home  of  Alfred  and 
BCartha  Stem,  wealthy  'angels'  of  Communist 
caiiaes  and  fln&nclera  of  business  fronts  for 
Soviet  spy  acUntles  .  .  . 

"  'Jane  was  recruited  for  our  ring  by  her 
old  friend  and  drinking  companion. 
Martha  .  .  . 

**  "Orer  rounds  of  martinis,  which  she  de- 
voured like  water.  Jane  outlined  b«r  philos- 
ophy of  Mandsm-Lenlnlsm.  and  how  she  and 
her  husband.  Oeorge,  were  prepared  to  go 
io  ant  lengths  to  be  useful  to  the  Soviet 
nnion;  ~  ■ 

"  'She  told  me  how  she  had  worked  for  the 
OSS  In  Indonesia  while  married  to  a  Nether- 
lands envoy    .  . 

"  "Tor  Jane  Poster  Zlatovskl  soft  light  mu- 
sic, and  wine  were  strictly  necessary  business 
atnyoephere. 

"  'Between  stolen  kisses,  she  collected  for 
her  Soviet  bosses  many  of  the  secrets  confi- 
dences, and  Itemized  human  frailties  of 
American  Intelligence  agencies  In  Austria 
and  Prance. 

"  'On  weekend  affairs,  when  whisky  glasses 
were  seldom  empty,  and  her  targets  suffi- 
ciently relaxed  and  off  g\i&rd.  her  camera 
cUcked  during  Ughthearted  frolicking. 

"  "In  this  manner  this  attractive,  dedicated 
Soviet  agent  obtained  compromising  details 
on  the  sexual,  drinking,  and  gambling  habits 
of  men  whoa  identities  were  closely  shielded. 

"  'Her  husband.  Oeorge,  an  Army  Intelli- 
gence officer,  showered  his  attention  on 
women  secretaries  In  sensitive  United  States 
agencies.  .  .  .' 

"This  Is  the  modus  operandi  of  a  typical 
Soviet  agenL  successfully  used  to  compromise 
United  States  employees  and  force  them  to 
work  for  the  Communists.  The  exact  same 
plan  was  used  during  the  Warsaw  Spy  and 
Sex  Scandals.  Jane  and  George  Zlatovskl 
were  indicted  on  July  8,  1957  on  two  counts 
of  espionage  conspiracy  but  have  never  been 
tried  as  they  fled  to  Prance. 

"Looking  to  the  future,  Jacob  Beam  pre- 
pared himself  by  taking  courses  In  the  Rus- 
sian language  and  history  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Thus  prepared  he  began  a  career  of 
U.S.  representative  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
He  went  to  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  In  April 
1953.  It  was  here  that  he  met  and  started 
dating  Miss  Margaret  Glaaaford,  an  officer 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Information  Service  in 
Belgrade.  They  were  married  In  November 
1953  and  have  a  son  Jacob  Alexander  Beam. 
It  was  in  Belgrade  also  that  Beam  became 
friendly  with  Daroelav  Vlahovlch.  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer. 

"In  November  1953  he  went  to  Moscow  and 
was  there  at  the  time  of  Stalin's  death  and 
the  subsequent  power  struggle.  In  June  1953 
Beam  began  a  tour  of  duty  In  Washington 
but  was  still  occupied  with  affairs  tn  Com- 
munist countries.  Current  Biography  states: 
'As  deputy  director  of  the  policy  plan- 
ning board,  he  helped  to  outline  long- 
range  diplomatic  strategy  for  the  State  De- 
partment.' Then  In  June  1957  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Elsenhower  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Poltmd  and  arrived  tn 
Warsaw  In  August  1967.  He  also  had  another 
Important  Job — holding  meetings  with  the 
Chinese  Communists.  These  were  terribly 
important  and  strictly  secret.  ReaUzUig  ttiU. 
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the  Soviets  proceeded  to  bug  the  new  Em- 
bassy building  and  compromise  practically 
the  complete  staff.  Including  the  Marine 
guards. 

"In  the  Warsaw  Embassy  was  Edward  Sy- 
mana,  the  long-time  Soviet  agent  whom 
Beam  had  first  met  In  Berlin.  Also  on  the 
staff  was  Daroelav  Vlahovlch  who  had  been 
transferred  to  Warsaw  at  Beam's  personal  re- 
quest When  the  State  Qepartment  In  Waab- 
ington  wanted  to  quickly  transfer  Symans 
and  Vlahovlch.  the  prime  espionage  suspects, 
out  of  Warsaw  it  was  Ambassador  Beam  who 
insisted  they  be  allowed  to  complete  their 
tour  of  duty.  It  was  during  this  period  from 
1953  to  1901  that  Beam  reportedly  was  in- 
volved In  'an  Intimate  personal  relationship' 
wltb  Mme.  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl.  the  wife  of 
the  present  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  from  Po- 
land who  was  at  that  time  Director  General 
of  the  Polish  Porelgn  Ministry.  Born  Myra 
Zandel  on  November  33,  1914.  Mme.  Mlcha- 
lowskl might  be  described  as  a  thoroughly 
modern  Mata  Harl. 

"Her  first  husband  was  Dr.  Ignace  Zlotow- 
skl.  head  of  a  special  Soviet-Polish  espionage 
unit  attempting  to  acquire  atomic  informa- 
tion In  the  United  States.  Zlotowskl,  whose 
real  name  was  reportedly  Goldman  or  Gold- 
berg, worked  under  the  cover  of  being  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  1941 
to  1943,  at  Vassar  1943  to  1944  and  Ohio 
State  University  1944  to  1946.  In  the  early 
1940's  Myra  Zlotowskl  obtained  a  position 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information  and. 
when  her  husband  left  the  East  Coast  for 
Ohio  State  University,  became  known  as  the 
wife  of  Stefan  Arskl.  another  OWI  employee 
who  worked  on  the  "Polish  desk."  Arski's 
real  name  was  Arthur  Salman  and  he  as- 
sisted the  OWI  In  Its  efforts  to  suppress  the 
story  of  the  Soviet  massacre  of  15.000  Polish 
officers  and  soldiers  In  the  Katyn  Porest 
Massacre.  The  Communists  tried  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  Nazis  but  subsequent  Investi- 
gations proved  that  It  was  the  work  of  the 
Communists  themselves.  After  Arskl  re- 
turned to  Poland  he  became  editor  of  the 
Communist  paper  Robotnlk  (The  Worker), 
an  outspoken  anti-American  organ. 

"The  present  Mme.  Mlchalowskl  has  re- 
portedly been  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  and 
latOT  Polish  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee since  1936.  As  wife  of  the  Important 
Mlchalowskl.  who  had  been  In  London  at 
the  same  time  Beam  was  stationed  there, 
she  leads  a  very  busy  life  and  is  now  being 
glamorized  as  a  Washington  hostess.  Her 
life  in  Warsaw  was  described  In  the  book 
'Poland  Little  Known'  as  follows: 

.  .  Roving  everywhere  la  Maria  Zlen- 
tarowa  known  also  as  Stefan  Wllcosz  or 
Mlchallna  WUkoszowa  or  Tadeusz  Blakowskl 
or  Jan  Mlchalskl  or  Stefan  Welczar,  former 
friend  of  comrade  Kllszko.  former  wife  of 
Arskl.  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  "Swlat"  when 
he  was  an  employee  of  OWI.  and  at  present 
the  wife  of  the  Director  of  the  Ministry  of 
Porelgn  Affairs  Jerz  Mlchalowskl.  . 

"Myra.  through  her  'friendship'  with 
Ambassador  Beam,  was  able  to  get  Informa- 
tion which  she  fed  back  to  her  Soviet  bosses. 
It  is  now  presumed  that  the  high  ranking 
Polish  Intelligence  officer  who  was  supplying 
the  United  States  with  valuable  sec\irlty  in- 
formation from  Warsaw  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  In  the  United  States  because  of  her. 
She  Is  also  credited  with  arranging  the 
Scarbeck  Case  to  take  the  heat  off  the  Im- 
portant real  agents,  with  Beam  himself 
supplying  the  information  to  Dlkeos  who 
reportedly  broke  the  case. 

"Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  In  her  column. 
Between  the  Unes.  discusses  Mme.  Mlch- 
alowskl and  states: 

"  'The  various  marriages  of  a  Warsaw 
charmer  may  provide  the  incentive  that 
oould  force  the  issue  of  Communist  espion- 
age and  policy  manipulation  Into  the  lime- 
light. .  .  White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment circles  have  remained  silent.  They  have 
oooOded  that  tbey  fear  the  revelations  ooukl 
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■park  'a  new  ware  of  McCarthylsm  In  the 
United  Stetes.' " 

"Although  'McCarthylsm'  has  been  made  a 
dirty  word  by  the  liberal  press,  it  Is  exactly 
what  we  need  today.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  activities  of  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  set 
the  Communist  timetable  back  ten  years. 
Ed  Hunter,  originator  of  the  term  "brain- 
washing." states  in  his  publication.  Tactics: 

"  "The  present,  pervasive  antl-antlcom- 
munlst  propaganda  climate  was  created  out 
of  the  debris  of  the  McCarthy  era.  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  contributed  mightily  to 
the  cleansing  of  our  Augean  stables,  but  was 
shot  down  and  killed.  In  the  psychological 
warfare  manner.  In  the  middle  of  the  battle. 
If  the  communist  Infiltration  of  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  our  military, 
and  other  agencies  of  government  had  not 
been  frontally  attacked,  inflicting  great  dam- 
age to  the  red  forces,  and  forcing  them  to  fall 
back  at  many  points,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  could  have  survived.' 

"We  have  now  reached  the  stage  again 
where  It  la  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  survive 
If  another  cleaning  Job  is  not  done.  How 
many  more  Mata  Harts  are  roaming  the 
cocktail  circuit  and  the  diplomatic  dinners, 
charming  their  way  Into  government  secrets? 
More  Important,  what  use  Is  being  made  of 
these  secrets  and  the  roster  of  "htmian 
frailties"  of  government  personnel?  Strange- 
ly enough  the  State  Department  does  not 
seem  worried  about  this  angle.  The  angle 
they  are  Interested  in  Is :  Who  Is  exposing  the 
fnct  that  these  things  are  going  on  and  what 
can  we  get  on  them  to  make  them  stop? 

"The  Government  Employees'  Exchange  of 
January  10,  1968  states: 

"  'In  other  developments,  a  different  source 
said  that  the  top  secret  British  Security 
Survey  Team,'  .  .  .  has  extended  Its  operations 
to  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  Canada  Its  In- 
quiries have  encompassed  liaison  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  especially 
In  connection  with  the  trips  of  State  De- 
partment officials  to  Canada  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  'payola'  payments  allegedly  made 
by  Dictator  Rafael  Trujlllo  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  The  State  Department  officials 
were  especially  Interested  tn  establishing 
whether  payments  were  made  to  Senators  on 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
Investigating  State  Department  security  and 
the  Otto  P.  Otepka  case. 

"  The  British  Securfly  Survey  Team'  oper- 
ating in  Canada  and  Mexico  Is  especially  In- 
terested in  the  activities  of  Charles 
Lyons.  .  .  . 

'The  State  Department  Action  Is  a  two- 
pronged  cover  up  of  the  subversive  activities 
of  Its  employees  and  attempt  to  'get'  those 
exposing  them.  The  State  Department  offi- 
cials Involved  In  this  conspiracy,  which  ties 
them  in  with  varying  degrees  of  espionage. 
Communism,  subversive  activities  and  In- 
volvement with  female  Soviet  agents,  are  en- 
dangering the  security  of  our  country.  The 
fact  that  nothing  Is  done  to  remove  the  se- 
curity risks  and  prosecute  those  guilty  of 
various  security  offenses  proves  the  existence 
of  a  fKJwerful  clique  of  "Untouchables." 

OsTH  Information   Servicx 
BsaaTvnxK,  Va. 

JACOB    DTIYELXT    BEAM 

"Jake"  Beam,  as  New  York  Times  writer 
Peter  Grose  familiarly  calls  him  In  a  favor- 
able article  published  on  February  1,  1969. 
Is  to  be  Nixon's  envoy  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dtiring  the  pwriod  when  Beam  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland  and  lived  In  the  Embassy 
at  Warsaw,  he  tolerated  a  two-way  operation 
of  thf  Soviet's  KGB  and  the  UB  (the  Polish 
Secret  Police) .  The  story  Is  told  In  the  Otepka 
Case  hearings,  but  the  reader  may  purchase 
Imi>ef1al  Agent.  The  Golenlewskl-Romanov 
Case,  by  Ouy  Richards,  published  by  Devln- 
Adalr  Co.  in  1966.  (6.9i,  available  from  The 
Bookmaller.  30  W.  Price  St..  Linden,  NJ. 
0703S,  for  a  quick  resume.  While  Beam  was 
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Ambassador  a  young  married  American  for- 
eign service  officer  named  Irwin  N.  Scarbeck 
was  induced  by  a  Polish  girl  to  turn  over  to 
her  classified  American  documents.  Scarbeck 
was  later  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
prison  on  espionage  charges  by  a  Federal 
Judge  In  Washington,  D.G. 

Pour  other  diplomats  were  compromised  by 
women  working  under  KGB-UB  direction. 
They  were  later  transferred.  The  wife  of  an- 
other foreign  service  officer  was  charmed 
Into  accepting  an  escorted  tour  to  Moscow 
by  a  KGB-tr*lned  gigolo  and  photographed 
in  situations  of  varying  degrees  of  potential 
embarrassment.  Tlie  photos  were  designed  to 
coerce  her  into  working  secretly  for  the  Reds. 

The  embassy's  security  guards  were  com- 
promised by  pretty  Polish  girls  who  had  been 
trained  by  the  KGB  and  UB.  As  Guy  Rich- 
ards put  It,  they  simply  moved  Into  the 
Leathernecks'  dormitory  after  hours  "and 
shacked  up  with  their  men."  The  Marines 
were  eventually  moved  and  the  case  was 
whitewashed. 

The  KGB's  own  professional  operative  in 
the  embassy  was  an  American  diplomat  who 
kept  supplying  his  masters  with  reams  of 
documents. 

The  KGB  itself  decided  Scarbeck  could  be 
sacrificed  and  exposed  In  order  that  their 
real  veteran  agent  at  the  embassy  would  re- 
main unknown.  Guy  Richards  wrote  that 
whUe  Scarbeck  had  been  useful  to  the  KGB 
nevertheless  what  he  supplied  them  was 
picayune  compared  to  that  which  was  turned 
over  by  the  man  the  Russians  sacrificed 
Scarbeck  to  save.  (The  Important  man  later 
proved  to  be  Edward  Symans  (Symanskl) 
frcun  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.)  Symans' 
post  was  about  two  echelons  below  that  of 
Ambassador  Beam.  When  he  was  called  to 
Washington  expecting  to  go  before  a  grand 
Jury  Just  as  Scarbeck  had,  he  was  surprised 
to  be  allowed  to  resign  quietly. 

The  entire  situation  had  been  known  to 
Polish  Army  officer,  Colonel  Mlchal  Oole- 
nlewski,  who  was  helping  the  United  States 
by  exposing  Communist  agents  abroad.  He 
thought  his  Information  was  going  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  but  Instead  It  was  Intercepted 
by  CIA  operatives. 

Guy  Richards  wondered  whether  the  Com- 
munist agents  had  also  decided  to  test  the 
mettle  of  Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  with  a 
woman  whose  guile  and  charms  were  com- 
mensurate with  his  rank.  Beam,  at  the  time, 
was  married,  but  that  would  not  have  de- 
terred the  KOB.  Richards,  who  heul  Inter- 
viewed Golenlewskl  before  writing  his  book, 
said  If  Beam  were  slated  for  seduction  you 
can  bet  the  woman  came  prepared. 

On  January  10,  1968  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Exchange  quoted  a  source  stating 
positively  that  Madam  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl. 
the  "wife"  of  the  current  Polish  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  had  been  Identified  as 
"one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  Warsaw 
Sex  and  Spy  scandals,  and  had  maintained 
an  "intimate  personal  relationship"  with  Mr. 
Beam  from  1957  to  1961.  Her  reputation  was 
that  of  being  "brilliant  in  the  expertise  of 
the  male  soul  and  body."  On  the  basis  of 
her  "Intimate  personal  relationship"  with 
Ambassador  Beam,  according  to  the  Ex- 
change's source  who  had  over  30  years  of  ca- 
reer service  in  the  State  Department,  Madam 
Mlchalowskl,  In  1960,  obtained  from  Beam 
details  about  the  dispatches  being  sent  the 
CIA  by  Golenlewskl.  As  a  result  of  her  dis- 
coveries from  the  Anxbassador,  Polish  and 
Soviet  Intelligence  agencies  uncovered  the 
identity  of  Golenlewskl  who  had  to  flee  to 
West  Berlin  In  December  of  1960.  It  had  also 
been  Madam  Mlchalowskl  and  Polish  agents 
who  had  plotted  the  "discovery"  of  Scarbeck 
"In  bed  with  Ursala  Dlscher"  within  hours 
of  the  flight  of  Golenlewskl. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  story,  but  the 
above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Jacob  "Jake" 
Beam  is  a  very  poor  choice  to  send  into  the 
American  Embassy  In  Moaoov. 
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[Prom  the  Oovemment  Employees  Exchange, 

Feb.  7.  1968] 

Sbcbet  Agent's  Bole  in  Wassaw 

Scandals  Clarified 

In  its  January  10  issue.  The  Exchange  re- 
ported that  Madam  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl,  the 
"vrtfe"  of  the  current  Polish  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  had  been  positively  Identi- 
fied as  "one  of  the  chief  architects"  of  the 
"Warsaw  Sex  and  Spy  Scandals"  which  dis- 
rupted the  American  Embassy  In  Warsaw 
during  the  Incumbency  of  Ambassador  Jacob 
Beam.  Mrs.  Mlchalowskl  was  also  Identified 
as  having  maintained  an  '"intimate  personal 
relationship"  with  Mr.  Beam  from  1957  to 
1961. 

The  Exchange  also  reported  that  date  that 
on  the  basis  of  her  "Intimate  personal  re- 
lationship" with  Ambassador  Beam,  Madam 
Mlchalowskl,  In  1960.  obtained  from  Ambas- 
sador Beam  details  about  the  dispatches 
being  sent  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
by  a  "Lt  Col  Michael  Golenlewskl,"  an  Ameri- 
can "agent  in  place"  who  had  first  revealed 
to  United  States  authorities  the  existence  of 
the  sex  and  spy  scandals  In  Warsaw.  Further, 
The  Exchange  reported  that  "as  a  result  of 
her  discoveries  from  Ambassador  Beam, 
Madam  Mlchalovirskl,  her  husband  Jerzy 
Mlchalowskl  (then  Director  of  the  Polish  For- 
eign Ministry)  and  Soviet  Intelligence  agen- 
cies uncovered  the  identity"  of  "Lt  Col  Gol- 
enlevrioskl"  who  had  to  flee  to  West  Berlin. 

The  Exchange  report  of  January  10  In- 
tentionally did  not  Indicate  how  or  where 
"Lt  Col  Golenlewskl"  was  communicating 
with  American  officials  or  how  or  where  Am- 
bassador Beam  learned  of  his  existence  or  of 
his  report.  However,  because  of  certain 
wrong  Interpretations  or  distortions  being 
placed  on  the  January  10  report,  a  "witting 
source"  has  consented  to  the  publication  by 
The  Exchange  of  the  fact  that  Ambas- 
sador Beam,  who  had  never  met  "Lt  Col 
Golenlewskl,"  first  learned  of  the  existence 
of  the  "American  agent  in  place"  while  the 
Ambassador  was  on  "consultation"  In  the 
State  Department  In  Washington. 

Ambassador  Beam's  own  sources  tn  the 
State  Department  "consultation"  were  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Adminis- 
tration Loy  Henderson  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Security  William  Boswell, 
the  sotirce  further  Indicated  to  The  Ex- 
change. Under  Secretary  Henderson  and 
Ambassador  Beam,  together  with  Ambassador 
E.  Allen  Llghtner  Jr.  and  Consul  General 
Howard  Trlvers,  the  latter  two  Involved  In 
the  so-called  "Stephen  A.  Koczak  selection 
out  case,"  are  all  members  of  the  so-called 
Henderson-Princeton  Pact  group  of  Ivy 
League  "old  school  tie"  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers, the  source  Indicated. 

Under  Secretary  Henderson  told  Ambas- 
sador Beam,  the  source  stated,  that  the  State 
Department  had  received  Its  information 
personally  from  Richard  M.  Blssell,  Jr„  the 
CIA's  Deputy  Director  for  Operations  who,  as 
readers  of  The  Exchange  will  recall,  later  co- 
ordinated the  disastrous  "Bay  of  Pigs"  action 
in  Cuba  which  resulted  In  his  own  resigna- 
tion as  well  as  the  departure  from  CIA  of  Its 
Director,  Allen  Dulles. 

When  informing  Under  Secretary  Hender- 
son of  the  details  of  the  dispatches  of  "Lt 
Col  Golenlewskl"  regarding  American  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Embassy  In  Warsaw 
identified  as  Soviet  agents,  or  otherwise 
"compromised,"  Mr.  Blssell  has  requested 
that  none  of  the  suspected  American  officials 
In  Warsaw  be  "alerted"  by  any  personnel 
actions  or  transfers  without  prior  approval 
of  Buch  action  by  CIA,  the  source  reveale^^ 
To  prevent  any  "Inadvertent"  personnel  ac- 
tions In  Warsaw  Itself,  Mr.  Blssell  and  Under 
Secretary  Henderson  had  agreed  to  recall 
Ambassador  Beam  for  "consultations"  and 
to  have  him  ptersonally  Informed  about  the 
situation  In  his  Embassy,  the  source  stated. 

The  reason  Ambassador  Beam  bad  been 
■totally  tinaware  previously"  of  the  existence 
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and  activities  of  "Lt.  Col.  Golenlewskl,"  the 
source  explained,  was  that  "Lt  Col  Golenlew- 
skl" was  careful  to  avoid  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Warsaw  and  has  sent  all  his  mes- 
sages to  American  officials,  addressed  to  PB' 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  through  his  own 
couriers  who  dispatched  the  material  from 
Switzerland  or  other  Western  European 
countries.  Thus.  Amba^ador  Beam  had 
never  met  "Lt  Col  Golenlewskl,"  the  source 
revealed. 

In  his  meetings  with  Under  Secretary  Hen- 
derson and  Assistant  Secretary  Boswell.  Am- 
bassador Beam  did  not  learn  the  name  of 
"Lt  Col  Golenlewskl,"  the  source  stated,  be- 
cause Mr.  Blssell  had  not  communicated  it 
to  the  State  Department.  However,  the  In- 
formation he  did  receive  was  sufficiently  de- 
tailed so  that,  when  Madam  Jerzy  Mlchalow- 
skl obtained  It  subsequently  In  Warsaw  from 
Ambassador  Beam,  the  Soviet  Intelligence 
organization  was  able  to  Identify  "Lt  Col 
Golenlewskl"  as  the  American  "agent  in 
place."  the  source  stated.  This  required  "Lt 
Col  Golenlewskl"  to  flee  for  his  life  to  West 
Berlin  and  ended  his  activities  as  an  Amer- 
ican agent  In  the  Soviet  camp,  the  source 
concluded. 


NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  points 
up  as  more  urgent  than  ever  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 

What  colonialist  Moscow  feared  most 
from  a  liberalized  Czechoslovakia  was 
the  impact  and  repercussions  through- 
out the  empire,  particularly  among  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
calling  for  the  creation  of  the  special 
committee  on  the  House.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful this  year  that  we  can  obtain  early 
hearings  on  this  important  proposal. 

It  was  just  10  years  ago  that  Congress 
approved  legislation  calling  for  an  ob- 
servance each  July  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  This  10th  anniversary  year  of  the 
congressional  action  is  a  most  fitting 
time  for  creation  of  the  special  com- 
mittee. 

The  interesting  storj'  of  10  years  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  been  related 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Greorgetown 
University  in  a  detailed  article  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  WACL  Bulletin, 
a  publication  of  the  World  Anti-Coinmu- 
nist  League: 

Ten   Years   of   Captive   Nations   Week 
(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

In  July.  1968  the  Tenth  Observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  celebrated  in  the 
United  States  and  seventeen  foreign  coun- 
tries. Since  that  first  July  In  1959,  immedi- 
ately after  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  and 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  signed  It  Into 
Public  Law  86-90,  we,  and  then  in  time  ovu- 
allies  have  conducted  ten  annual  weeks  In 
symbolic  behalf  of  the  captive  nations  as  one 
of  the  chief  keys  to  the  security  of  the  Free 
World  and  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  aU  nations.  A  tradition  has  been  built  and 
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•oUdly  malntAlncd.  Thla  la  no  in««n  fa«t,  eon- 
aldertng  the  powerful  forces  tb&t  b»ve  tn  thU 
long  period  mlllUtMl  •c*li>*f  the  reeoluUon 
Mid  bftve  soiight  the  •llmlnAtlon  of  Ute  Week. 

At  the  time  of  the  tenth  observance  many 
fiienda  inquired  of  the  writer  as  to  bow  be 
now  felt  about  the  movement,  Ita  rate  of 
growth,  the  main  obataclee  confronting  It, 
the  reactions  of  the  Red  regimes,  and  Ita 
prospects  and  institutional  significance.  Hav- 
ing been  in  it  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
writer  was  asked  on  both  TV  and  radio  pro- 
grams to  assess  these  ten  observances  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  "Do  you  think  It  has  ac- 
complished what  It  set  out  to  do?"  "How 
has  'the  disintegration  of  the  Communist 
monolith'  affected  the  course  and  goals  of 
the  movement?"  "Why  hasn't  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  received  far  greater  publicity  In 
the  United  States  than  has  actually  been  the 
case?  "  "What  do  you  think  of  Its  future?" 
"Are  the  captive  nations  stlU  captive?" 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  dom- 
inated the  discussions  during  the  tenth  ob- 
••rrance.  And  this  article  contains  the  an- 
swers that  were  given  to  these  and  other 
questions  raised  by  Interested  and  concerned 
Americans.  Actually,  many  of  these  questions 
aren't  new.  They've  been  raised  time  and  time 
again  la  the  past.  But  for  some  reason,  per- 
haps tk»-"IOth"  Itself,  they  received  more 
widespread  currency  than  before  Thus,  In  a 
real  sense,  this  presentation  is  an  accounting 
of  one's  observations  and  reflections  on  a 
movement  that  will  enjoy  an  eleventh  anni- 
versary In  1069,  during  the  week  of  July  13- 
19.  The  observations  and  reflections  are  pur- 
posed not  only  to  answer  the  recurring  ques- 
tions but  also  to  penetrate  the  confetti  di- 
plomacy of  this  decade  which  has  really 
caused  many  to  ask  these  questions. 
THS  BkA  OF  comrrm  dvlomact 

Of  course,  the  easy  approach  would  be  to 
answer  these  dominant  questions  In  a  yes  or 
no  fashion  and  then  refer  the  qu^tloner  to  a 
mass  of  literature  dealing  with  Ahe  subject 
for  nearly  a  decade.  Yes.  the  Week  Is  ac- 
complishing what  It  set  out  io  do  The 
so-called  disintegration  of  the  Communist 
monolith  favorably  reinforces  the  course  and 
goals  of  the  movement,  particularly  the  force 
of  patriotic  nationalism  which  the  Resolution 
stresses.  At  the  start.  Captive  Nations  Week 
received  World-Wide  publicity,  but  as  many 
In  powerful  places  began  to  fear  Its  Implica- 
tions, the  pressure  was  on  to  play  It  down  as 
much  as  possible.  The  future  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  guaranteed  by  the  congressional 
resolution  Itself:  so  long  as  there  are  the 
captive  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where, the  Week  has  Its  existential  basis  for 
the  long  and  substantiating  future.  Needless 
to  Miy,  squabblM  and  rivalries  between  and 
among  totalitarian  Communist  Parties, 
which  dominate  the  regimes  of  the  Red  states, 
do  not  make  the  peoples,  the  nations  them- 
selves, any  less  captive. 

In  this  period  of  confetti  diplomacy,  with 
paper  treaties  and  paper  bridges  of  under- 
standing a*  far  as  the  captive  nations  are 
oonoamcd,  tbaac  are  the  direct  and  well- 
•ubatantUtad  answers  to  the  prevailing  ques- 
tions of  the  moment  The  factual  bases  and 
detailed  background  to  these  specific  answers 
can  be  easily  acquired  by  consulting  the  out- 
standing literature  on  this  fundamental 
subject.  The  book  by  professor  Smal-Stockl 
will  give  the  Inquirer  a  keen  Insight  Into  the 
captive  non-Ruaslan  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thla  dimension  Is  a  blind  spot  for 
most  Americans.  The  writer's  own  current 
work  provides  In  outline  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  meaningful  ramifications  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  tradition  and  Institu- 
tion The  book  has  received  many  favorable 
reviews,  but  the  one  that  Intrigues  the  au- 
thor starts  this  way.  "This  Is  an  Impassioned 
volume  In  which  the  author  depicts  the 
United  States  as  a  gigantic  fool,  unwilling 
to  be  convinced  of  Russian  ruthlessneas  and 
iinwllllng  to  react  positively  to  the  Commu- 
nists' continual  aggression."  Where  the  pas- 
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slon  comes  In  the  writer  himself  cant  tell, 
but  for  the  most  extensive  documentation  of 
the  subject,  the  reader  will  find  this  volume 
valuable. 

During  this  decade  numerous  other  source 
materials  came  Into  being  to  analyze  the 
congressional  resolution,  describe  the  mean- 
ing of  the  movement,  and  to  Justify  Its  ex- 
istence In  the  light  of  changing  develop- 
ments In  the  Red  Empire.  The  book  Captive 
Sattona  Week.  Red  Nightmare,  Freedom't 
Hope  furnishes  an  excellent  account  of  Con- 
gress' role  In  the  annual  Week.  "Why  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week?"  Is  an  Informative  arti- 
cle, pointing  out  that  despite  the  Chinese- 
Russian  rift  and  other  rifts  In  the  Red  Em- 
pire, more  than  37  nations  are  still  held  cap- 
tive In  the  Red  Empire.  A  background  article 
on  "1*he  Roots  of  Russia"  still  goes  a  long 
way  In  contributing  to  an  understanding  of 
Moacow's  current  repressions  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  heavy  Involvement  In  the  Middle 
East  and  In  Asia,  and  Its  graduated  handling 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  crisis  As  we  shall  see 
more  clearly  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
the  real  enemy  is  not  the  mythology  of  Com- 
munism, at  best  a  psycho- political  tool  of 
deception  and  assigned  philosophical  re- 
spectability, but  rather  a  crude  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Imperlo-colonlallsm.  which  was  well  de- 
pleted with  reference  to  Captive  Nations 
Week  a  few  years  ago.  The  mythical  Inde- 
pendence of  Rumania,  the  Introduction  of 
Llebermanlsm  tn  the  USSR.,  the  squeals  of 
a  Castro  and  the  rantlngs  of  Peking,  the  de- 
mands for  Czecho-Slovak  reform,  and  the 
continued  meanderlngs  of  a  Tito,  none  of 
these  superficial  developments  have  in  any- 
way altered  the  main  thrust  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Imperlo-colonlallsm.  Equally  applicable 
to  today's  conditions  as  they  were  only  a  few 
years  ago  are  a  dozen  pieces  on  the  captive 
nations.  Por  example,  "Captive  Nations  vs. 
Red  States"  advances  the  crucial  distinction 
between  the  nation,  the  people  Itself,  and 
the  Red-dominated  state,  and  explodes  the 
whole  notion  of  building  bridges  that  serve 
to  entrench  the  Communist  apparatus.  Too 
often,  Americans  fall  to  draw  this  basic  dis- 
tinction, as  shown  by  the  erroneous  con- 
cept of  Communist  nation,  and  fall  for 
schemes  which  only  on  balance  conduce  to 
the  benefit  of  the  particular  Red  regime  An- 
other example  Is  the  fundamental  deterrent 
value  of  the  captive  nations,  taken  as  a  whole. 
against  the  outbreak  of  a  global  war  With 
rampant  insecurity  sown  for  the  Red  regimes, 
the  oppressed  peoples  could  alter  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  these  regimes.  There  Isn't 
one  such  regime  that  doesn't  support  the  ag- 
gression of  Hanoi  against  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam.  "Porget  the  Captive  Na- 
tions?" has  been  the  prime  objective  of  Mos- 
cow and  Its  syndicate  members,  but  as  the 
article  with  this  title  clearly  demonstrates, 
the  realization  of  this  aim  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  would  be  a  tremendous 
psycho- political  victory  for  the  Red  aggres- 
sors. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written,  said,  and 
done  about  the  captive  nations  and  their 
slgnlflcance  for  world  peace  and  freedom,  the 
course  pursued  by  two  Administrations  In 
thla  decade  has  been  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  these  nations  and  Inhibiting  to  the  move- 
ment In  the  Pree  World.  Added  to  this  has 
been  the  protracted  Ignorance  and  even 
illogic  on  the  part  of  several  of  our  popular 
opinion  media.  The  evidence  also  shows  a 
certain  amount  of  Insincerity  and  self-de- 
feating expediency  concerning  our  poUdea 
toward  the  Red  regimes  and  the  captive  na- 
tions in  this  era  of  confetti  diplomacy. 

As  the  writer  publicly  stated  before  an  offi- 
cial body  of  the  1968  Republican  National 
Convention,  both  Administrations  In  the 
60's  have  pursued  "a  confetti  diplomacy  In 
regard  to  the  main  enemy,  which  can  be 
accurately  depicted  as  the  International  di- 
mension of  the  credibility  gap."  The  state- 
ment continued.  "The  while  train  of  paper- 
making — the  Tsat  Ban  Treaty,  Consular  Con- 
vention, Outer  Space  Treaty,  the  Non-Prollf- 
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eratlon  one  and  even  the  Moecow-New  York 
flight  run — are  so  much  confetti  on  the  scale 
of  fundamental  problems,  serving  to  hood- 
wink our  people  aa  to  the  harsh  realities  In 
the  Red  Empire  and  the  real  threats  to  our 
security.  The  Consular  Treaty  aa  written, 
doesn't  even  make  semantic  sense.  These 
superficialities  tend,  in  the  myopic  tradition 
of  the  Rooeevelt  Administration  over  two  dec- 
ades ago,  to  convey  an  Implicit  partnership 
between  Independent  America  and  Imperlo- 
Colonlallst  Moscow.  None  of  these  treaties  la 
of  any  concrete  net  advantage  to  us.  and  each 
Is  of  nothlng-to-lose-much-to-galn-advan- 
tage  to  Moecow.  The  confetti  helps  to  en- 
shroud the  real  enemy  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlallsm and  Its  communist  weap- 
ons which  are  dramatically  at  work  today  In 
Csechoalovakla . ' ' 

With  regard  to  the  captive  nations,  which 
after  all  Involves  the  basic  issues  of  Soviet 
Russian  power,  aggression,  and  continual 
threat  to  the  Independence  of  nations  In  the 
Free  World,  the  crucial  point  Is  the  virtual 
surrender  by  the  United  States  of  Ita  enor- 
mous Ideologic  power  In  favor  of  what  la 
deemed  a  pragmatic  "Soviet-American  sur- 
vival pact."  "  The  fear  of  "mutual  annihila- 
tion." or  better  "nuclearltls,"  Is  what  sup- 
posedly baa  led  ua  to  placate  Moecow  wltb 
fundamentally  meaningless  treaties  aa  far 
as  the  main  issues  are  concerned,  to  play 
down  the  cause  of  the  captive  nations,  to 
permit  the  historic  meaning  and  slgnlflcance 
of  America  tn  terms  of  national  Independence 
and  self-determination  to  seriously  corrode, 
and.  as  Franklin  Rooeevelt  attempted  to  do 
In  a  period  devoid  of  nuclear  weapons,  to 
consununate  an  Implicit  partnership  with  the 
last  remaining  empire  of  Its  size  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  maintaining  world 
peace.  We  have  even  sacrificed  an  across-the- 
board  superiority  In  weaponry  for  a  tenuous 
parity  In  order  to  display  our  national  desire 
and  want  for  a  Uve-and-let-llve  existence. 
These  are  the  dangerous  straits  Into  which 
Moscow's  skillful  policy  of  "peaceful  coex- 
istence" has  led  us. 

It  Is  no  accident  as  concerns  the  Tenth 
Captive  Nations  Week  Observance  and  the 
forthcoming  elections  In  the  United  States 
that  for  demonstration  effect  Moscow 
plunged  Into  a  gestural  rash  of  ratifying  the 
Consular  Convention,  advancing  and  sign- 
ing the  non-proliferation  pact,  calling  for 
new  talks  on  control  of  missile  systems,  and 
opening  up  the  Moscow-New  York  flight  run. 
It  sought  certain  responses  and  successfully 
obtained  them.  Reveling  In  the  web  of  con- 
fetti diplttmacy.  President  Johnson,  who  still 
thinks  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  nation,  views 
all  this  as  having  "proved  that  our  two 
countries  can  behave  as  responsible  members 
of  the  family  of  nations.  And  that  Is  a  very 
hopeful  sign  indeed.  Not  realizing  that  all 
this  haa  been  from  Moscow's  viewpoint  a 
vital  and  Integal  part  of  its  Cold  War  against 
the  United  States,  he  sees  It  as  steps  toward 
the  cessation  of  the  Cold  War  for  "I  believe," 
he  naively  proclaims,  "that  the  old"  antag- 
onisms which  we  call  the  Cold  War  must 
fade — and  will  fade." 

Viewed  against  the  real  background  of 
Russian  Cold  War  operations  on  all  conti- 
nents, the  responses  to  Moscow's  diplomatic 
maneuvers  are  almost  Pavlovlan  in  nature. 
This  was  shown,  too,  In  the  President's  proc- 
lamation of  Captive  Nations  Week  which. 
Issued  on  July  10,  reads  as  follows: 

"The    WHrre    Housx — A    P«ocla»cation    on 
Captivk  Nations  Week,  1968,  bt  the  Pses- 
n>cNT  or  THE  Untted  States  or  Aicbuca 
"Whereaa    the   joint   resolution   approved 
July  17.   1966   (73  Stat.  212)    authorizes  and 
requesi/i  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  'Cap- 
tive Nations  Week'  until  such  time  aa  free- 
dom   and    Independence    ahall    have    been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  natlaos  of  the 
world:  and 
"Whereaa  human  freedom,  national  Inde- 
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pendenoe,    and    ]ti0tlc«    are    fundamental 
rlghta  at  all  peoples;  and 

"Whereaa  tba  enjoyment  ot  these  rights,  to 
which  all  peoples  Justly  aspire,  remains  se- 
verely limited  or  denied  tn  many  areas  of  the 
world;  and 

"Whereaa  th»  United  Statea  of  America,  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  on  which  It  waa 
founded,  has  sought  consistently  to  promote 
the  observance  of  fundamental  htiman  rights 
throughout  the  world; 

"Now.  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
14,  1968  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  July  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-third. 

"Ltndon  B.  Johnson." 

One  need  only  compare  this  proclamation 
with  prevlotu  ones  to  appreciate  the  trend 
of  Ideologic  emasculation  so  necessary  to  the 
Illusory  content  of  our  confetti  diplomacy. 
Por  one,  the  Secretary  of  State's  signature 
has  been  quietly  disposed  of  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  proclamation's  official  standing. 
Also,  In  sharp  contrast  to  all  preceding  proc- 
lamations, the  1968  one  disposed  of  the  Pres- 
ident's public  invitation  "I  Invite  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  give  renewed 
devotion  to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ples for  national  independence  and  human 
liberty.  This  Is  highly  Indicative  of  the  sorry 
state  we  have  drifted  into  while  Moscow 
feverishly  promotes  Its  Cold  War  operations. 

A  quick  glance  at  these  operations  en- 
compasses an  unrelenting  drive  to  demolish 
NATO,  to  convert  the  Mediterranean  Into  a 
Red  lake,  to  establish  Russian  hegemony  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  undermine  all  Free 
Asian  efforts  toward  expanded  freedom. 
Working  directly  and  also  through  Red  syn- 
dicate members  and  Communist  Parties  in 
the  Pree  World.  Moscow  Is  striking  different 
keys  and  playing  various  tunes  as  It  extends 
Its  Interests  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Through  necessary  intermediation,  it 
naturally  has  a  keen  Interest  In  p>olltlcal  war- 
fare developments  on  the  American  terrain. 
Woven  Into  all  of  this,  Its  antl-Amerlcan 
propaganda  continues  at  a  high  pitch.  Upon 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy,  Tass 
dldnt  hesitate  to  call  It  "a  new,  convincing 
example  of  the  terrifying  gangster  'democ- 
racy' In  the  United  States."  Moscow's  gov- 
ernment paper  hammered  away  at  the  old 
reliable,  "Imperialism  carries  violence  within 
Itself,"  and  Brezhnev  let  It  be  known  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  "rotting  society,  a  de- 
grading society,  a  decadent  society,"  words 
with  an  old  Hltlerlan  ring.  Such  statements 
are  a  dally  diet  in  Moscow's  propaganda  net- 
work, and  the  chief  aggressive  thrust  against 
the  United  States  has  been  and  Is  psycho- 
political,  for  which  this  country  In  Its  lllu- 
slona  of  peace  and  co-engagement  Is  111- 
prepio-ed. 

PBOTRACTED     IGNORANCE     ON     CAPTIVE     NATIONS 

One  of  the  paramount  objectives  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Is  the  education  of  the 
American  people  regarding  the  captive  na- 
tions, especially  those  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  this  decade,  remarkable  progreto  has  been 
made  in  this  respect.  But  we  would  be  de- 
luding ourselves  to  think  that  the  task  is 
close  to  completion.  If  this  were  so,  our 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red 
empire  would  be  sensibly  different.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  to  overcome  and  eradi- 
cate numeroui  strands  of  protracted  igno- 
rance and  even  obscurantism  in  many  sec- 
tors of  our  Nation. 

For  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  un- 
fortunate condition  the  reader  might  well 
find  several  sections  of  my  book  on  7*he  Vul- 
nerable Ruasiant  of  profitable  worth.  Here, 
let  us  just  cita  a  few  examples  where  public 
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opinion  iB  being  swayed.  A  columnist  who 
haa  been  taunting  former  Vice  Preaident 
Nixon  for  bis  performance  with  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  back  in  1959,  writes  that  "Just 
before  he  arrived,  Congress  had  passed  the 
so-called  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
calling  for  the  liberty  of  the  'captive  na- 
tions' of  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Estonia,  now 
under  the  Soviet  Union,"  This  balderdash 
is  aggravated  later  when  In  another  article 
the  reader  Is  told  that  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  "was  a  resolution  i>erlodl- 
cally  passed  at  the  Initiative  of  certain  Baltic 
refugees,  calling  for  the  liberation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia  and  Lithuania,  now  part  of  the 
Soviet."  This  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  being 
fed  the  American  people.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  writers  ever  read  the  resolution,  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  captive  Baltic  states,  had 
never  anything  to  do  with  the  initiative  of 
"Baltic  refugees,"  and  Is  not  periodically 
passed.  With  their  nonsense  as  a  background, 
the  reader  can  safely  discount  much  of  what 
they  say  about  Nixon.  The  second  chapter  in 
my  work  on  Nixon's  "Testimony  of  American 
Bewlldeiment"  presents  an  objective  account 
of  the  episode. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  in  Miami,  Mr. 
Nixon  emphasized,  "To  find  the  truth,  to 
seek  the  truth  and  to  live  with  the  truth, 
that's  what  we  will  do."  Should  he  win, 
ample  opportunity  will  arise  to  apply  this 
commitment  In  connection  with  the  captive 
nations.  Siwely,  In  the  hoped-for  environ- 
ment statements  such  as  this — "Khrushchev 
was  then  nettled  because  just  before  Nix- 
on's departure,  the  U.S.  Congress  had  adopted 
a  routine  resolution  referring  to  the  slave 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  orbit" — could 
scarcely  thrive.  The  writer,  who  availed  him- 
self of  the  first  New  York  to  Moscow  riin, 
significantly  during  Captive  Nations  Week, 
evidently  doesn't  know  bow  the  supposedly 
routine  resolution  emerged,  and  for  him  the 
U.S.SJt.  is  a  "nation." 

Considering  the  appeasement  and  diplo- 
matic confetti  atmosphere  in  this  country,  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  promote  a  captive  na- 
tions plank  in  the  1968  Republican  Plat- 
form. It  Is  a  general  plank  that  falls  to  in- 
clude the  captive  nations  of  Asia  and  Cuba. 
Some  of  the  reactions  In  the  press  cause  one 
to  wonder  about  Journalistic  knowledge- 
ability  and  honesty.  In  a  supposedly  inter- 
pretative report  one  writer  views  it  as  "the 
usual  anachronistic  references  to  the  'cap- 
tive nations'  of  Elastem  Europe,"  as  though 
that  area  Is  free,  Independent,  and  self- 
determining.  The  editors  of  the  Washington 
P03t  display  their  usual  fatuousness  and  dis- 
regard for  honest  expression  in  an  editorial 
that  gloats  over  the  generality  of  the  plank, 
excluding  any  enumeration  of  the  captive 
nations  such  as  occurred  in  the  forthright 
1964  Republican  Platform.  With  silly  intent, 
Armenia  is  compared  with  Quebec  and  "the 
Ukraine"  was  supp>osed  to  have  been  cap- 
tured between  1960  and  1964.  As  for  Jour- 
nalistic honesty,  the  reader  should  compare 
this  editorial  with  the  Post's  April  28  one 
on  the  "Cause  of  the  Ukraine,"  where  con- 
cerning Ukrainian  Independence  It  statea 
"The  last  time  a  separate  Ukrainian  govern- 
ment tried  that  was  in  1918"  and  "Soviet 
troopa  suppressed  It  wltb  a  vengeance  still 
bitterly  recalled."  Many  satisfied  readers  of 
the  article  "Prom  Moscow's  'Izvestia'  to 
Washington's  'Post' "  can  appreciate  these 
dialectics. 

STEADT   GROWTH  OF  THE   WEEK'S  OBSERVANCE 

What  is  truly  remarkable  Is  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  forces  opposing  Captive 
Nations  Week,  the  annual  observance  has 
steadily  grown  and  expanded  over  these 
years.  One  need  only  peruse  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  since  1959  to  see  the 
scope  extent  of  the  annual  Week.  Tradi- 
tionally, Congress  observes  It  with  impres- 
sive report  and  dedication.  About  35  Gover- 
nors and  over  40  Mayors  of  our  large  cities 
Issue  their  proclamations  of  the  Week.  Ac- 
tivities under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
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Captive  Natlona  Committee  In  Washington 
are  conducted  by  local  committees  In  cities 
ranging  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  Miami 
to  Seattle,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  many 
others. 

The  press  coverage  In  these  cities  is  fairly 
Impressive,  and  change  In  circumstances  will 
undoubtedly  project  It  further.  For  example, 
the  column  by  Ted  Lewis  In  the  July  16.  1968 
issue  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  publicized 
the  Week  for  millions  of  New  York  readers. 
TV  and  radio  reporting  of  the  Week  is  not  as 
extensive  as  it  should  be,  but  here,  too,  fu- 
ture international  developments  will  deter- 
mine more  than  anything  else  the  range  of 
such  reporting.  The  Georgetown  University 
TV-Radio  Forum  has  consistently  staged  pro- 
grams that  have  bad  a  broad  audience 
through  its  network.  These  and  other  func- 
tional bases  of  the  Week  would  be  greatly 
enlarged  should  another  nation  fall  captive 
or  Soviet  Russian  power  express  Itself  overtly 
and  massively  In  Czechoslovakia  or  else- 
where. Tragic  though  such  events  may  be,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  them  and  their  policy 
implications. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of 
the  movement  has  been  its  reception  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  seventeen  countries, 
ranging  from  Korea  to  Australia,  India  to 
Turkey,  and  West  Germany  to  Argentina,  the 
observance  is  now  held  regularly.  Particu- 
larly In  Asia,  the  movement  has  gained  .i 
firm  foot-hold.  For  years  now  the  Republic 
of  China  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  Captive 
Nations  Weeks  rallies.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  Issued  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  stamp  to  commemorate  the  tenth  ob- 
servance. Requests  for  a  similar  stamp  In  the 
United  States,  the  home  of  the  Week,  were 
denied.  It  appears  that  the  closer  a  nation 
is  to  the  battlellne  of  freedom  the  deeper"  its 
understanding  Is  of  the  Issues  at  hand. 

A  new  and  highly  Important  development 
arose  at  the  end  of  1967  when  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
adopted  a  Resolution  on  the  10th  Observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  resolution 
called  for  maximum  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
members  and  affiliates,  representing  over  80 
countries,  to  ^advance  the  captive  nations 
movement.  Meeting  In  Talfjel.  Pree  China,  the 
members  of  WACL  enthxislastlcally  under- 
took to  Implement  the  resolution  In  the  years 
ahead.  They  understood  quite  well  the 
psycho-political  nature  of  the  world  strug- 
gle and  the  time  element  Involved.  Thus,  If 
America  as  a  sleeping  giant  follows  the  pres- 
ent confetti  course,  the  captive  nations  cause 
can  find  permanent  support  from  those  na- 
tions Immediately  threatened  on  an  overt 
basis  by  the  Red  Empire.  Better  that  Its  fu- 
ture is  Insured  by  firm  hearts  rather  than 
confused  minds. 

THE  RED  TOTALITARIAN  DREAD  OF  THE  WEEK 

On  evidence,  except  for  our  relatively  de- 
clining military  strength,  there  has  been  no 
other  factor  that  the  Red  totalltarians  have 
dreaded  more  than  the  Captive  Nations  Reso- 
lution and  Week.  This  expressed  fear  is  not. 
as  some  simpletons  have  scoffed  at,  induced 
by  the  resolution  and  the  Week  themselves, 
but  rather  by  their  implications,  potential 
implementation,  and  practical  ramifications. 
The  nature  of  the  prime  enemy,  the  essential 
history  of  the  Red  Empire,  the  victims  of  this 
tragic  history,  the  essence  of  victory  over  it, 
and  a  firm  basis  for  psycho-poUtlcal  action — 
all  these  fundamental  ingredients  are  in  the 
resolution  and  the  forum  of  the  annual  Week. 
It  requires  only  some  sober  reflection  to  dis- 
cern these.  Moscow  recognized  all  this  In- 
stantly, and  as  the  following  samples  show, 
so  have  its  syndicate  members: 

Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev.  July  1959:  "This 
resolution  stinks."  (Then,  according  to  Vice 
President  Nixon,  "he  spelled  out  what  he 
meant  in  earthy  four  letter  words.") 

Khrushchev  October  1959:  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  much  to-be-regretted  decision  of 
the  American  Congress  to  hold  the  so-called 
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'C»ptlT«  Nation*  We«k'  and  to  pray  for  their 
liberation.  In  thla  case  worda  other  than  'roll- 
ing back'  were  ua«d.  but  the  gist  remained 
the  same,  the  aame  appeal  for  Interference  In 
other  people's  aSalra." 

Nicholas  V.  Podgorny,  UN..  October  1960: 
"Some  members  of  the  U.8.  Congreaa.  who 
apparently  are  not  too  busy  with  state  af- 
fairs, deliver  moving  speeches,  using  the 
same  mimeographed  crib  concerning  the  so- 
called  'week  of  capUve  nations'  .  .   ." 

Moscow.  IMl:  "It  Is  not  at  all  fortuitous 
that  this  time  the  farce  presented  by  the 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  should  coincide  with 
the  hullabaloo  created  by  American  prop- 
aganda around  the  West  Berlin  question." 
{ Khrushchev  again  denounced  the  Week  at 
the  Communist  Party  Congress  In  October. 
IMl). 

"On  the  basis  of  the  'weeks'  held  In  the 
past,  we  already  know  what  these  appropriate 
ceremonies  represent — unbridled  antl-Sovlet 
and  antl-communlst  slander  .  .  .  Tea.  It  Is 
only  thanks  to  American  bayonets  that  op- 
preeaora  of  freedom  and  blood-thirsty  dic- 
tators are  sustained  In  power  In  a  number  of 
countries  of  the  Latin  American  continent 
and  Southeastern  Asia." 

\fo6COW,  1963:  (In  1963  the  Russian  Im- 
perlo-cei4»Dlallsts  scored  a  victory  In  getting 
UMESCO-to  publish  the  scandalous  and 
fraudulent  Equality  of  Rights  Between  Races 
and  Nationalities  in  the  USSR.) 

"Is  it  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the 
'CapUve  Nations  Week'  in  the  United  States? 
That  Is  Just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
'Hungarian  Question.' " 

Moscow,  January  1063:  "The  President  of 
the  United  States,  losing  his  sense  of  reality. 
has  declared  'a  week  of  the  Captive  Nations 
and  Is  trying  to  turn  attention  away  from 
the  struggle  of  the  Negroes  for  their  libera- 
tion.' " 

Pravda.  Moscow.  July  8.  1963 :  "Kennedy  Is 
a  third-class  clown  proclaiming  'Captive  Na- 
tions Week.'  which  Is  a  despicable  animal 
campaign  of  the  U.S.  ruling  circles." 

Pyongyang  Radio.  N.  Korea.  July  10.  1963: 
"With  every  passing  year.  'Captive  Nations 
Week'  becomes  a  nuisance.  The  stupid  situ- 
ation In  which  the  Washington  legislators 
and  rulers  found  themselves  is  becoming 
evident  even  for  those  who  earnestly  propa- 
gate the  Imperialistic  policy  of  the  U.S.A." 

Uvestia.  Moscow,  July  15.  1964:  "An  an- 
nual, pitiful  undertaking.  One  could  treat  It 
M  a  Joke  .  .  One  could  treat  It  Uke  that.  If 
It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Captive  Nations 
Week,  an  annual  undertaking  organized  by 
men  who  having  long  since  lost  contact  with 
their  actions.  Is  supported  by  the  US.  Con- 
gress and  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  US." 

Try  buna,  Ludu,  Poland.  July  37,  1965: 
Mikhail  Suslov.  chief  Russian  Ideologist.  Vil- 
nius. Lithuania.  July  17.  1966.  "Especially  dis- 
gusting Is  the  villainous  demagogy  of  the 
Imperialistic  chieftains  of  the  United  States. 
Each  year  they  organize  the  so-called  captive 
nations  week,  hypocritically  pretending  to  be 
defenders  of  nations  that  have  escaped  from 
their  yoke.  These  International  gendarmes, 
stranglers  of  freedom  and  Independence, 
would  Uke  again  to  enslave  the  free  nations 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  But  that 
will  never  happen." 

Political  Affairs.  1966:  "Criminals  .  .  .  are 
active  In  the  organizations  of  the  so-called 
'captive  nations'  .  .  .  have  their  own  press 
and  conduct  war-lnclting  activities  through 
demonstration,  picket  lines,  etc.  .  .  .  are 
often  connected  with  similar  organizations 
In  other  countries  In  Europe  and  Latin 
America." 

liiestia.  July  7.  1967:  "The  thing  Is  that 
every  year  In  July  the  rulers  In  Washington 
put  on  an  eye-sore  of  a  propaganda  spectacle, 
titled  Captive  Nations  Week'.  .  .  This  time 
the  advent  of  the  notorious  'Week'  la  being 
violently  coounented  upon  by  the  reactionary 
American  Presa." 

These  are  only  a  meager  portion  ol  tlM 
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vehemence  and  rltuperatlon  poured  on  this 
movement.  What,  above  all.  the  totalitarian 
Red  reglDMS  need  Is  relative  security  and 
stability  In  their  empire  In  order  to  gain 
necessary  time  for  political  and  economic 
consolidation,  reconciliation  between  and 
among  the  squabbling  Communist  Parties, 
more  technologic  progreas  and  augmented 
material  means  to  meet  expanding  Cold 
War  commitments  In  the  underdeveloped 
world,  and  greater  overall  military  strength 
to  challenge  directly  the  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  captive  nations  cause  strikes  at 
the  very  basis  of  their  strategic  plan  for  the 
years  ahead. 

TOWASD    THE     lOTM     ANNtVXaSAEY    OT    CAPTTVK 
NA-nONS     WEKX 

As  was  mentioned  above.  In  the  period  of 
July  13-19.  1968  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  celebrated  here 
and  abroad  For  It  waa  In  July.  1959  that 
Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  upon  which  thla  annual  obser- 
vance la  founded.  Plans  for  this  anniversary 
are  already  underway  But  the  most  effective 
planning  must  take  Into  account  the  fact 
that  the  annual  observance  Is  In  large  part  a 
springboard  for  the  discussion  of  Issues  which 
are  Important  to  the  cause  and  must  be  ad- 
vanced and  supported  through  the  year.  In 
the  last  analysis.  It  Is  these  issues  and  their 
determination  that  provides  the  substance 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Week  and  the 
positive  progress  of  the  captive  nations 
movement. 

The  dominant  Issues  are  many  and  require 
m  their  own  right  detailed  exposition  and 
analysis.  However,  here  we  can  review  them 
quickly  with  brief  comment  In  relation  to 
our  fundamental  educational  task.  First,  the 
advocacy  of  a  debate  In  the  United  Nations 
on  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm.  De- 
spite President  Kennedy's  move  In  this  di- 
rection In  1961.  no  such  debate  has  ever 
been  held  in  the  UN.  forum.  As  concern  the 
captive  non-Rxisslan  nations  In  the  USSR, 
the  need  for  this  Is  more  urgent  than  ever 
before.  Russian  genocide  of  these  nations  will 
only  strengthen  Soviet  Russian  totalitarian- 
ism against  the  Free  World.  Second,  a  full- 
scale  review  In  Congress  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward the  USSR.  Here.  too.  never  In  our  his- 
tory have  we  undertaken  such  a  review.  It 
would  be  unprecedented  and  most  productive 
for  our  national  course. 

Third,  opposition  to  liberalized  East-West 
trade  without  political  conceaaions.  Our 
trade  experiences  with  totalitarian  states  In 
the  pre-World  War  II  period  should  provide 
solid  historical  lessons  for  not  repeating  ovir 
mistakes  again.  Fourth,  the  establishment 
of  a  S|>eclal  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  no  agency,  public  or  private,  in  this 
country  that  continually  Investigates  the  in- 
terrelated developments  in  the  captive  na- 
tions as  a  whole.  The  multiple  advantages  of 
such  a  committee  to  the  fund  of  knowledge 
and  security  of  the  United  States  and  Ita 
alUea  scarcely  require  emphasis.  Fifth,  the 
creation  of  a  Freedom  Academy  by  congres- 
sional passage  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill. 
For  the  struggle  ahead,  the  deflciencies  in 
the  psycho-political  warfare  preparations 
and  equipment  of  Americana  are  grave.  In- 
deed. And  nowhere  have  they  come  to  full 
light  than  In  South  Vietnam  Itself.  The  plain 
fact  la  that,  as  in  any  other  activity,  we  can- 
not hope  to  cope  with  the  thrusts  and  gyra- 
tions of  Red  political  warfare  without  me- 
thodical training  in  this  discipline. 

A  sixth  issue  and  obJecUve  is  victory  In 
Vietnam,  clearly  defined  as  South  Viet- 
namese liberation  of  the  17  million  cap- 
tive North  Vietnamese.  It  is  one  of  the 
sorry  aspects  of  our  Vietnam  experience 
that  none  of  our  leaders  even  mention 
the  captive  plight  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese people.  A  positive  victory  cannot 
be  realized  without  their  freedom.  Seventh, 
close  examination  of  the  situation  of  Russian 
consulates  in  our  country.  Despite  the  railfl- 
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cation  of  the  US-USSR  Consular  Convention, 
our  position  against  It  still  is  valid  and  true. 
Bearing  on  the  Dlrksen-State  Department 
agreement  which  made  ratification  possible, 
we  should  oppose  the  placement  of  Russian 
consulates  in  cities  with  a  heavy  East  Euro- 
pean ethnic  complex.  And  eighth,  the  evolve- 
ment  of  a  new  U.S.  policy  of  unfinished  llber< 
ation.  This  policy  is  based  on  premises  of 
political  warfare,  such  as  the  totalitarian  Red 
regimes  persistently  wage,  and  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  more  Vietnama  and  the 
outbreak  of  a  global  war.  1"he  alternative  to 
our  present  policy  of  patched-up  contain- 
ment la  clear,  far  less  costly,  and  more  pro- 
ductive for  world  freedom,  thus  our  freedom. 

These,  then,  are  the  formidable  issues  con- 
fronting all  who  understand  and  support  the 
strategic  value  of  the  captive  nations  In  toto. 
One  does  not  expect  the  average  American  to 
grasp  the  insight  that  there  will  never  be 
peace  of  a  genuine  sort  In  the  world  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  exists.  Sut  such  will  be 
the  case  until  the  Free  World  begins  to  con- 
centrate on  the  key  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  USSR,  peacefully,  understaud- 
Ingly.  and  courageously.  Until  that  time  ar- 
rives and  given  the  illusions  of  our  confetti 
diplomacy,  we  had  better  keep  reciting  the 
long  list  of  captive  nations  as  provided  in  the 
new  brochure  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  with  the  overhanging  ques- 
tion "Who's  Next?" 

"The  Captive  Nations:  Who's  Next?" 

"Country,   people,   and    year  of  KJommunist 
domination : 

Armenia    - 1920 

Azerbaijan   1920 

Byelorussia    1920 

Cossackla  1920 

Georgia — 1920 

Udel-Ural 1920 

North  Caucasia 1920 

Ukraine 1920 

Far  Eastern  Republic 1922 

-nu-klstan 1922 

Mongolian  People's  RepubUc 1924 

Estonia   1940 

Latvia   1940 

Lithuania 1940 

Albania 1946 

Bulgaria   - 1946 

Serbia,  Croatia.  Slovenia,  etc.  In  Yu> 

goslavla 1946 

Poland 1947 

Rumania    1947 

Czecho-Slovakla 1948 

North  Korea 1948 

Hungary   1949 

East  Germany 1949 

Mainland  China 1949 

"Hbet 1961 

North  Vietnam 1964 

Cuba    I960 

"Who's  Next?  South  Vietnam?  Algeria? 
Colombia?  Congo?  Laos?  Tanzania?  Bolivia? 
Thailand?  Greece?  Guatemala?  Chile?" 
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very  objective  and  poealbly  prophetic  on 
Vietnam  negotiations: 

Caix«  fob  QmcK   Vm  Rcsui.'rs  Coust 
Dbbji 


CALLS   FOR   QUICK   VIET   RESULTS 
COURT  DISASTER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Paris  talks  continue  without  any  appar- 
ent progress,  disillusionment  sets  in,  as 
well-intended  pacifist  groups,  and  also 
radlcbl  groups  with  Communist  leader- 
ship, are  carrying  on  a  constant  barrage 
within  the  United  States  against  the 
position  being  maintained  in  Vietnam. 
Therefore,  I  feel  the  article  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  in  the  Thursday,  January  23, 
Evening  Star  merits  review  since  it  is 


(By  Crosby  3.  Noyes) 

Now  that  the  negotiators  In  Parts  have 
settled  down  to  serious  business.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  pressure  In  this  country  for 
quick  results  be  brought  under  control. 

Patience  in  a  negotiation  of  thla  kind  Is 
the  key  to  success.  The  Impatience  that  has 
marked  the  Johnson  administration  during 
the  preliminary  phases  of  the  Parts  talka  Is 
sure  guarantee  of  failure. 

Impatience  to  get  the  talks  started  was 
understandable  enough  for  an  administra- 
tion that  quite  literally  sacrificed  itself  In 
the  hope  of  moving  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  proepect  of  an 
Interminable  bickering  over  the  procedural 
aspects  of  the  Paris  conference  was  hard  to 
accept  calmly. 

Tet  surely,  the  show  of  Impatience  and 
urgency  In  Itself  has  compromised  the  suc- 
cess of  the  substantive  talks  that  have  now 
begun. 

Unless  the  Amertcan  public  has  been 
grievously  deceived,  the  purpose  of  these 
talks  is  not  to  prove  how  eager  we  are  to 
throw  In  the  towel  and  hand  over  South 
Vietnam  to  the  Communists.  It  is  rather  to 
find  out  whether  the  Communists  have  now 
decided  to  give  up  their  effort  to  take  over 
the  country  by  force  and  agree  to  a  political 
compromise  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  involved. 

If  this  is  the  cake,  it  was  most  unlikely 
that  any  technical  problems  would  have  pre- 
vented the  opening  of  the  Paris  talks.  If  it 
Is  not,  the  fact  that  they  have  now  started 
Is  no  guarantee  that  we  have  moved  any 
closer  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  20- 
year-old  conflict. 

For  this  is  the  essence  of  the  situation :  On 
the  basis  of  the  military  position  in  Vietnam, 
we  and  our  allies  are  entitled  to  believe  In  the 
possibility  of  an  acceptable  political  solution. 
For  their  part,  the  Communists,  on  the  basis 
of  the  political  situation  in  the  United  States, 
are  entitled  to  believe  In  the  possibility  of  a 
surrender. 

All  of  us  may  be  in  Parts  on  false  assump- 
tions. And  when  it  comes  to  how  the  cookie 
may  eventually  crumble,  everjrthlng  that 
happens,  including  results  on  the  battlefield 
or  off-the-cuff  comments  by  Cabinet  officers, 
will  weigh  in  the  balance. 

In  this  critical  contest  there  Is  no  denying 
that  the  United  States  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

Weak  as  they  may  be  militarily,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  are  still 
capable  of  presenting  an  Inflexible  and  ap- 
parently united  front  at  home  and  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  No  Westerner  at  this  point  can 
pretend  to  know  the  real  objectives  of  the 
Conununlsts  In  the  Paris  talks.  The  conces- 
sions that  they  may  be  willing  to  make,  the 
shape  of  the  final  settlement,  are  entirely 
matters  of  conjecttire. 

In  contrast,  the  enemy  can  be  In  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  weaknesses  and  contra- 
dictions of  his  opposition.  The  slightest  tacti- 
cal disagreement  between  the  government  in 
Washington  and  the  government  In  Saigon  is 
immediately  Inflated  to  the  proportions  of  a 
major  crisis.  So  far  there  has  been  no  clear 
deflnltlon  of  the  kind  of  settlement  which  we 
would  be  prepared  to  accept.  And  the  pressure 
for  rapid  results  has  dominated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  Is  essential,  now  that  the  serious  talks 
have  started,  that  this  pressure  be  relieved. 
So  far  as  the  North  Vietnamese  are  concerned, 
the  negotiations  in  Paris  are  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — a 
new  dimension  to  the  struggle  which  they 
have  carried  on  In  one  form  or  another  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

On  otir  side  as  vrell,  the  attitude  must  be 
the  same.  This  is  not  a  peace  conference  In 
the  ordinary 'historical  sense.  The  talks  in 
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Paris  are  In  fact  nothing  more  than  a  political 
projection  of  a  military  contest  that  Is  still 
banging  In  the  balance.  And  In  this  contest, 
the  determination — and  the  patience— of  the 
opposing  sides  is  the  all-essential  element. 

A  demsind  in  this  country  for  quick  results 
In  the  negotiations  Is  a  sure  prescription  for 
disaster. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  Communists 
hope  to  win  in  Paris  what  they  have  not 
been  able  to  win  on  the  battlefields  in  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  conceivable  that  they  will  succeed, 
unless  the  war  and  the  negotiations  are 
clearly  &een  as  aspects  of  the  same  conflict. 
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THE  BUDGET,  THE  ECONOMY,  AND 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ROLE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
is  the  fiscal  1970  outlook  for  the  GNP, 
personal  income,  corporate  profits,  the 
condition  of  the  credit  markets,  and  the 
balance  of  payments?  In  view  of  this  out- 
look should  the  Congress  hold  down  ex- 
penditures, hold  down  ixjrrowing  pro- 
grams, take  special  pains  to  minimize 
our  uses  of  foreign  exchange,  continue 
the  surtax,  show  a  surplus  in  the  budget? 

Depending  upon  these  decisions  what 
will  the  impact  be  on  the  unemployment 
rates?  What  are  the  country's  needs  in 
the  way  of  programs — Headstart,  job 
training,  defense,  health,  elementary, 
and  secondary  education,  and  so  forth? 

Does  the  Congress  as  a  whole  provide 
its  Members  with  an  independent  view 
of  these  critical  questions  before  we  ful- 
fill our  constitutional  duty  of  controlling 
and  allocating  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States?  Or  do  we  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  the  executive  branch's  analysis  and 
estimates?  Or  do  we,  in  fact,  generally 
ignore  these  questions? 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  my  former  colleague  in 
the  Congress,  recently  addressed  himself 
to  this  question  in  a  paper  entitled  "Im- 
pro'ving  the  Financial  Effectiveness  of 
the  Congress." 

I  think  his  views  are  doubly  relevant 
as  he  has  served  in  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  has  worked  intimately 
with  the  budget  process  on  both  sides. 

Of  historical  note,  Mr.  Barr  is  the  first 
former  Congressman  to  serve  in  the  post 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  hope  his  proposals  will  stimulate  dis- 
cussion on  this  issue  which  I  feel  is  so 
critical  to  the  congressional  decision- 
making process. 

I  include  in  the  Record,  at  this  ix>int, 
Mr.  Barr's  paper  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

iMPBOVtNC    THK    FINANCIAL    EFTECTIVENESS 

OF  THE  Congress 

(By  Joseph  W.  Barr — Member  of  the  86th 
Congress.  1959-1960:  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  1961-1964;  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  1964-1965;  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  1965-1968;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  1968-1969) 
(Submitted  with  deep  affection  for  a  mag- 
nificent institution — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.) 


POKBWORO 

In  a  decade  of  public  service.  I  have 
watched  the  claims  on  the  tax  dollar  of  the 
Federal  Government  mount  with  Inexorable 
regularity.  Ten  years  ago  the  principal  con- 
tenders for  the  tax  dollar  were  Defense, 
Agriculture,  Veterans,  and  Public  Works, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  housing  and  foreign 
aid. 

To  this  list  has  now  been  added  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  higher  education, 
health  Insurance,  urban  programs  and  space. 
A  look  to  the  ftiture  reveals  clearly  that 
coming  up  over  the  horizon  are  enormous 
claims  to  combat  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment, to  develop  mass  transit  systems  in 
our  cities,  to  rebuild  huge  portions  of  our 
urban  areas,  and  to  provide  some  systems 
for  family  allowances  or  a  negative  income 
tax  to  replace  many  of  our  current  social 
programs. 

I  can  only  conclude  from  what  I  can  see 
and  what  I  can  foresee  that  the  comp>etltion 
for  Federal  revenues  will  remain  high  and 
can  quite  probably  intensify. 

While  the  fight  to  get  a  share  of  the  tax 
dollar  is  and  and  will  be  the  most  visible 
and  best  understood,  there  will  probably 
be  an  almost  equally  difficult  struggle  in- 
volving credit  programs  and  foreign  ex- 
change. 

This  Nation  does  not  generate  unlimited 
quantities  of  savings.  The  current  emphasis 
on  loan  programs  cannot  be  expanded  in- 
definitely without  subjecting  our  credit 
markets  to  impossible  strains  and  interfering 
brutally  with  the  demands  of  the  private 
economy  for  credit. 

It  Is  equally  true  that  this  Nation  does 
not  generate  unlimited  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange.  Decisions  to  deploy  our  troops 
overseas  with  their  resulting  exchange  costs 
must  be  weighed  against  the  demands  of 
travelers,  investors,  lenders,  and  importers 
who  want  to  use  the  foreign  exchange  earned 
by  the  Nation  for  their  purposes. 

In  summary,  this  Nation  has  enormous 
but  not  unlimited  capabilities.  The  foresee- 
able demands  for  Federal  expenditures,  for 
Federal  credit,  and  for  Federal  uses  of  foreign 
exchange  will  probably  strain  our  capabilities, 
and  may  possibly  exceed  them  at  times. 

It  is  precisely  In  this  setting  that  the  Con- 
gress can  become  enormously  effective — if  it 
wants  to  be.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  real 
power  of  a  legislative  body — especially  the 
United  States  Congress  lies  with  its  control — 
over  the  purse  strings.  Its  power  to  decide  the 
total  level  of  expenditures  and  to  allocate 
this  total  among  various  programs,  plus  its 
power  to  control  the  supporting  taxes  and 
borrowing,  give  the  Congress  all  the  power 
necessary  to  become  as  effective  as  it  wants 
to  be. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 
of  1968  Is  a  clear  example.  Once  the  Congress 
got  the  problems  of  domestic  credit  demands, 
inflationary  tendencies,  international  conse- 
quences and  those  Siamese  twins — expendi- 
tures and  revenues — clearly  in  focus,  it  acted 
with  surprising  unanimity  and  stunning  re- 
sults. This  one  act  pulled  the  Nation  back 
from  a  horrified  contemplation  of  financial 
chaos  to  a  current  position  of  great  financial 
strength.  The  only  pity  is  that  Congressional 
procedures  were  sorely  strained  and  an  in- 
ordinate delay  piled  up  before  action  was 
taken.  The  cost  of  the  delay  is  clearly  re- 
flected In  our  price  levels. 

This  one  example  gives  me  great  hope  for 
the  future.  It  points  the  way  towards  an 
Increased  measure  of  financial  effectiveness 
for  the  Congress.  It  has  inspired  this  ex- 
Member  of  the  Club,  who  frankly  loves  the 
institution,  to  try  to  synthesize  his  "Inslde- 
outslde"  experience  as  a  guide  for  the  future 
as  the  Congress  tries  to  find  Its  way  among 
the  clamorous  demands  for  tax  dollars,  credit 
and  foreign  exchange. 

Knowing  full  well  the  Incredible  demands 
made  on  the  reading  time  of  Members.  I  am 
summarizing  my  proposals  in  the  following 
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two  pages.  Tho««  wbo  are  Interested  are  wel- 
come lDd«ed  to  aeotfnpany  m*  tbrougJa  Um 
full  exposlUoa. 


I.    Budgetary  Coofualon 

Until  19«8  the  Oongreas  wa«  confronted 
with  four  budget* — legtslatlre.  admlnUtra- 
tlve,  caah,  and  the  Federal  Sector  of  the  Na- 
tional Income  Account*.  Confualon  wa*  un- 
derstandable and  almost  unavoidable.  For- 
tunately, this  problem  has  been  eliminated 
and  the  new  budget  shows  at  a  glance  the 
total  of  the  President's  legislative  requests 
(NOA) ;  total  spending  and  receipts  and  total 
lending  and  repayments,  a  deficit  or  surplus 
that  has  economic  meaning,  bow  the  total 
program  will  be  financed,  and  the  pressures 
the  budget  will  put  on  private  credit  mar- 
keU.  (See  Page  10  of  the  Budget  Document  ) 
n.   Procedures 

The  Congress  fragments  Its  declslona  on 
the  budget  and  rarely  If  ever  looks  at  the 
budget  as  a  whole  or  considers  Its  Impact  on 
the  economy,  on  credit  markets,  or  on  our 
balance  of  payments  position. 

.    ■  The   proposal 

'  Eit«intah  a  Congressional  budget  by  April 
of  each  year. 

How  to  do  It: 

(1)  Have  the  Congress  debate  and  pass  by 
March  1  a  Joint  resolution  establishing  the 
Congressional  opinion  of  economic  prospects 
for  the  current  yeSLT. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  after  hear- 
ings starting  early  In  January  could  submit 
Just  such  a  resolution  for  debate  and  passage 
by  March  1. 

(3)  The  revenue  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  could  also  begin 
bearlnga  and  studies  early  In  January  de- 
signed to  produce  a  leglslaUve  budget  reso- 
lution for  debate  and  approval  by  April  1. 
This  legislative  budget  would  be  debated 
against  the  background  of  the  economic  as- 
sumptions approved  on  March  1.  It  would 
show  the  following. 

(a)  The  Congressional  target  for  total 
spending. 

(b)  The  Congressional  target  for  total 
lending. 

(c)  The  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
spendlng-lendlng   programs. 

(d)  A  program  for  financing  the  spendlng- 
lendlng  budgets. 

(e)  A  program  for  financing  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  Federal  programs. 

(f)  An  explanation  and  defense  of  the 
priorities  Involved. 

(g)  The  Impact  of  the  total  program  on 
private  credit  markeU. 

(3)  After  approving  a  resolution  embody- 
ing an  economic  opinion  and  a  {emulative 
budget,  the  Congress  can  proceed  as  usuai 
with  Its  fragmented  approach  to  the  budget. 
They  will,  however,  be  able  to  do  so  against 
their  own  target  and  their  own  budget. 
Conclusion 

This  is  not  an  Impossible  recommendation. 
The  Congress  essentially  followed  this  very 
procedure  In  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

.  It  Is  responsive  to  the  constitutional  In- 
tent of  vesting  control  over  money  In  the 
Congress. 

It  offers  some  hope  of  a  rational  approach 
to  resolving  the  priority  of  claims  on  Federal 
resources  that  I  ace  looming  ahead. 

It  will  put  the  Congress  back  on  a  more 
equal  posture  with  the  President. 
DxacuaaioN 
The  problem 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  In  1959  I 
discovered  that  where  money  was  Involved, 
there  was  plenty  of  heat  but  very  little  light. 
I  had  a  dreadful  time  understanding  the 
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aeeountlng  system  and  small  wonder.  At 
tiMit  time  the  Executive  used  two  budgets — 
the  Admlnlstrmtlve  budget  and  the  Cash 
budget.  Tlie  aoonctnUta  relied  on  the  Federal 
Sector  of  the  National  Income  Accounts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Congress  used  an  appro- 
priation-designed budget  to  give  the  Qovem- 
ment  a-uthority  to  create  obligations. 

The  President's  budgets  were  all  In  terms 
of  exi>endltures — rpending.  The  National  In- 
come AccounU  also  focused  on  spending.  But 
the  CongreMlonal  budget  had  little  to  do 
with  spending.  It  was  designed  to  grant  to 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  the 
authority  to  contract  to  spend  money  The 
actual  spending  resulting  from  any  one 
year's  appropriations  might  be  years  In  the 
future. 

Added  to  all  this  confusion  were  what 
seemed  like  Allce-ln-Wonderland  concepts 
when  compared  with  the  orderly  and  estab- 
lished practices  of  business.  For  some  incred- 
ible reason,  a  loan  was  counted  as  an  ex- 
penditure, and  a  loan  repayment  as  a  nega- 
tive expenditure — whatever  that  means. 

The  old  familiar  concepts  of  accruals  and 
depreciation  were  almost  completely  absent. 
No  one  ever  discussed  how  much  credit  we 
could  safely  take  out  of  our  'national  savings: 
and  when  anyone  asked  about  foreign  ex- 
change costs,  all  they  usually  got  was  a  blank 
stare. 

I  will  argue  that  not  over  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  Members  of  the  Mth  Congress 
could  give  a  lucid  and  understandable  de- 
scription of  the  accounting  system  of  the 
United  SUtes.  I  frankly  doubt  If  that  num- 
ber has  gone  up  substantially  today. 

I  will  admit  that  I  was  not  one  of  the 
twenty-five  percent  who  understood  the  sys- 
tem In  1959.  Frankly  this  position  shocked 
me.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  a  military,  diplo- 
matic or  agricultural  expert  overnight.  How- 
ever. I  had  come  to  the  Congress  with  an 
MJl.  In  economics,  and  fifteen  years  of  solid 
business  experience  with  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  finance.  To  flounder  aroiind  on  money 
matters  as  I  did  was  terribly  frustrating  and 
downright  embarrassing. 

This  is  a  disgraceful  situation.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress  Is  money,  how  can  the 
Congress  hope  to  be  effective  unless  It  under- 
stands the  rudimentary  principles  of  the 
budget  and  our  national  accounts? 

Fortunately  today  this  lack  of  under- 
standing Is  unnecessary  and  can  be  easily 
cured.  The  Budget  Commission  of  1967  un- 
der the  Chairmanship  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Kennedy  and  Including  Chairman 
Mahon  and  Congressman  Bow.  Ex-Chalrman 
Hayden  and  Senator  Young  as  members 
presented  recommendations  to  the  President 
which  were  adopted  in  the  January,  1968, 
budget  submission.  They  are  starkly  simple. 
The  new  budget  sets  down  clearly  how 
much  obligational  authority  the  President  Is 
asking  the  Congress  to  approve.  It  then  sets 
out  how  much  the  Government  will  spend 
and  how  much  it  will  receive:  and  finally 
how  much  it  will  lend  and  receive  In  repay- 
ments. The  figures  from  the  spendlng- 
lendlng  budget  produce  a  deficit  or  surplus 
which  quite  accurately  (for  the  first  time) 
shows  bow  much  money  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed or  how  much  debt  can  be  repaid,  and 
also  shows  (again  for  the  first  time)  whether 
the  budget  will  tend  to  stimulate  or  depress 
the  economy. 

Under  the  old  system,  I  Insist,  it  was  vir- 
tually Impossible  (or  Members  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  budget  and  accounting  systems. 
Members  can  understand  this  system. 

I  would  estimate  that  two  to  three  hours 
of  reading  and  two  to  three  hours  of  dis- 
cussion with  Budget  or  Treasury  officials 
nm.n  prepare  any  Member  to  be  fully  con- 
versant with  the  budget  and  our  accounts. 
I  conclude  this  section  with  one  recom- 
mendation and  one  offer.  The  recommenda- 
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tum — tbe  Congress  should  order  the  Budget 
Bureau,  In  coop>eratlon  with  the  staffs  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, to  prepare  a  short  and  simple  textbook 
entitled  "Accounting  and  Budget  Principles 
of  the  United  States  Government." 

Jfy  offer  —1  will  volunteer  two  days  of  my 
time  after  February  1  to  run  a  seminar  for 
new  Congressmen  on  budget  and  accounting 
procedures.  To  make  the  presentation  non- 
partisan. I  will  also  volunteer  to  find  a  Re- 
publican Treasury  official  or  Budget  Director 
to  balance  the  program  with  me. 

New  Members  should  not  be  forced  to  put 
up  with  the  argument  I  got  In  1959,  "Listen, 
this  system  was  good  enough  for  General 
Grant,  how  come  It  Isn't  good  enough  for 
you !" 

Now  that  the  United  States  hus  a  budget 
that  can  be  understood  by  an  average  Mem-  _ 
ber.  what  stands  In  the  way  of  Improved 
Congressional  financial  effectiveness?  At  the 
risk  of  oversimplifying.  I  would  answer  that 
question  In  one  word — procedures.  Most 
Members  are  men  of  Intelligence  and  under- 
standing, but  an  Einstein  could  not  bring 
orderly  reasoning  to  the  chaotic  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  as  It  moves  to  decide  on 
money  issues. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  Illustrate  this 
contention  Is  to  contrast  the  decision-mak- 
ing procedures  In  the  Executive  and  In  the 
Congress. 

In  the  Executive,  the  decision-making 
process  starts  in  the  fall  as  the  departments 
and  agencies  begin  their  preliminary  dis- 
cussions with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
their  requirements  for  funds  in  the  new  fiscal 
year.  About  this  time  the  Troika  (staff 
economlsU  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Treasury  and  CEA)  begin  their  estimates 
of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  national 
economy  for  the  upcoming  calendar  year.  As 
they  complete  their  preliminary  projections, 
the  Treasury  staff  begins  to  estimate  what 
the  Federal  revenues  will  be — given  these 
economic  assumptions. 

By  early  In  December  our  economic  esti- 
mates are  growing  harder,  and  we  have  a 
chance  to  compare  them  with  private  esti- 
mates. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  brought 
In  for  consultation  and  a  report  Is  submitted 
to  the  President  giving  him  our  beet  estimate 
of  GNP  for  the  coming  year.  Federal  reve- 
nues, and  our  recommendation  for  fiscal 
policy. 

For  instance  this  year  we  recommended  to 
the  President  that  GNP  for  CT  1969  would  be 
about  $921  billion,  that  Federal  revenues  for 
FY  1969  would  be  about  $186  1  billion  (with 
expenditures  at  $183.7  billion,  giving  a  sur- 
plus of  $3.4  billion);  that  Federal  revenues 
would  be  about  $198.7  billion  for  FT  1970 
(If  the  surtax  were  kept  on).  We  told  the 
President  that  all  this  was  a  picture  of  an 
economy  under  strain  and  that  we  should: 

1 .  Hold  down  expenditures. 

2.  Hold  down  borrowing  programs. 

3.  Take  special  pains  to  minimize  our  uses 
of  foreign  exchange. 

4.  Continue  the  surtax. 

5.  Show  a  surplus  again  In  FY  1970. 

From  these  recommendations  the  President 
was  prepared  to  make  his  final  expenditure 
and  lending  decisions  and  to  transmit  his 
budget  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  submit  that  this  Is  a  fairly  orderly 
procedure  enabling  the  President  to  make 
his  decisions  on  the  basis  of : 

1.  What  the  country  needs  In  the  way  of 
programs. 

3.  What  Is  the  best  program  level  for  the 
economy  In  terms  of  (a)  stimulus  or  re- 
straint, (b)  credit  availability,  (c)  availabil- 
ity of  foreign  exchange. 

Now  let's  see  what  happens  In  the  Con- 
greaa.  First  of  all,  the  President's  economic 
report  Is  shunted  off  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  hearings.  They  then  issue  a 
report  which  few  Members  read.  There  Is 
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never  a  fxill -fledged  floor  debate  on  the  eco- 
nomic forecasts  which  are  the  logical  start- 
ing point  for  the  Congressional  decision- 
making process. 

Next  the  budget  recommendations  are 
chopped  up  and  parceled  out  to  various  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees  who  report 
these  budget  siloes  to  the  floor  usually  be- 
ginning about  May.  Never  once  (with  the 
exception  of  1968)  does  the  Congress  address 
itself  to  the  question  of  a  total  figure  for 
expenditures  and  lending.  This  overall  target 
should  be  the  logical  second  step  In  the 
decision-making  process  after  there  Is  agree- 
ment on  the  economic  forecasts. 

I  will  admit  that  the  total  figures  are  de- 
bated when  a  debt  limit  Increase  Is  requested. 
But  the  setting  of  the  debate  Is  so  ludicrous 
that  It  has  little  relevance.  In  essence  these 
debt  limit  debates  revolve  around  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Congress  will  let  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pay  the  bills  (by 
borrowing)  which  they  have  already  au- 
thorized. 

The  debt  limit  and  a  tax  request  are  also 
the  only  opportunities  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Finance  Committees  have  to  bring  the 
question  of  revenues  and  their  relation  to 
expenditures  before  the  Congress. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  In  August  a  Mem- 
ber can  be  confused  as  to  Just  what  he  Is 
doing  when  he  votes  for  or  against  an  ap- 
propriation. He  has  not  heard  a  debate  on 
the  economic  assumptions.  He  has  not  heard 
a  debate  on  total  spending  and  lending  levels; 
he  has  not  heard  a  debate  on  revenues  and 
their  relations  to  the  budget.  All  he  has 
heard  has  been  a  lot  of  sound  and  fury  over 
various  slices  of  the  budget. 

When  I  contrast  this  predicament  with 
the  orderly  flow  of  recommendations,  as- 
sumptions and  planning  that  is  spread  before 
the  President  as  he  moves  toward  a  budget 
decision,  I  am  Inevitably  moved  to  sym- 
pathy for  the  Member  and  wonder  that  the 
system  works  at  all. 

THE  PROPOSAI. 

To  become  fully  effective  in  finance,  the 
Congress  needs  to  take  three  basic  steps : 

(1)  Organize  Its  procedures  bo  that  early 
In  every  session  It  can  establish  a  Congres- 
sional budget  which  can  be  used  as  a  guide- 
line and  a  target  along  with  the  President's 
budget. 

(2)  Recognlee  and  spell  out  the  financial 
consequences  of  the  Congressional  budget — 
does  It  require  an  Increase  In  the  debt  limit, 
an  Increase  In  taxes,  or  can  debt  be  paid  off 
or  taxes  reduced. 

(3)  Establish  clearly  the  priorities  Involved 
In  the  allocation  of  tax  dollars,  Federal  credit 
and  guaranties,  and  foreign  exchanges. 

Let's  assume  that  the  Congress  sets  a  date 
of  April  1  as  the  date  for  establishing  a  legis- 
lative budget.  (This  date  incidentally  could 
be  fairly  realistic  because  It  is  about  the  time 
that  the  authorizing  committees  and  appro- 
priation sub-conunlttees  get  down  to  work.) 

What  steps  would  be  Involved?  Let  me  out- 
line a  possible  course  of  action. 

( 1 )  The  place  to  begin  Is  with  the  economic 
projections  for  the  calendar  year  Just  begin- 
ning. The  President's  economic  report  comes 
up  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  January,  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  should  begin 
examining  Oovemment  and  private  witnesses 
at  once  on  the  economic  report.  The  J.E.C. 
could  complete  hearings  and  recommend  to 
both  Houses  a  resolution  to  be  debated  and 
acted  upon  by  March  1.  This  resolution  sets 
forth  the  Congressional  opinion  on  gross  na- 
tional product,  personal  Income,  corporate 
profits,  the  condition  of  the  credit  markets 
and  balance  of  payments  prospects. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  proposal 
and  current  procedures  Is  that  now  the  J.E.C. 
proceeds  leisurely  with  Its  hearings  and  then 
flies  a  report  which  is  never  read  except  by  a 
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few  professional  economists.  I  am  proposing 
that  they  proceed  promptly  with  hearings 
which  win  result  In  a  resolution  that  will  be 
debated,  possibly  amended,  and  then  recon- 
ciled by  both  Houses. 

These  economic  projections  are  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  budget  process  and  all  Mem- 
bers, not  just  a  handful  on  the  J. B.C.,  should 
be  involved. 

(2)  While  the  J.E.C.  is  examining  the  eco- 
nomic report,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  should  begin  their  study 
of  total  budget  expenditures.  Their  target 
date  for  final  recommendations  should  be 
March  IS. 

Their  final  recommendation  should  in- 
clude the  Committee's  best  Judgment  of 
what  the  total  new  obligational  authority 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
should  be.  They  should  be  prepared  to  break 
down  the  total  by  budget  functions  (na- 
tional defense,  commerce,  health  and  edu- 
cation, etc.)  and  be  ready  to  defend  the  pri- 
orities they  have  established  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  tax  dollar. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  should  al- 
so be  prepared  to  recommend  and  defend  the 
Impact  of  the  spendlng-lendlng  totals  on  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States.  They  should  spwll  out  clearly  what 
the  budget  will  cost  in  terms  of  Deutsche 
marks,  French  and  Swiss  francs,  Italian  lira, 
Japanese  yen,  etc.  as  well  as  In  terms  of  tax 
dollars.  I  realize  that  this  Is  a  complete  in- 
novation, but  it  is  long  overdue.  For  example, 
when  the  Appropriations  Conunltees  vote  the 
funds  to  deploy  our  troops  and  ships  and 
aircraft  around  the  world  today.  It  costs 
about  $3.5  billion  In  foreign  currencies.  The 
Defense  appropriation  Is  silent  on  this  cru- 
cial point. 

These  foreign  currency  costs  must  be  an- 
ticipated and  spelled  out  as  clearly  as  tax 
dollar  costs  and  some  plan  must  be  estab- 
lished for  either  earning  or  borrowing  them. 
Action  may  be  required  to  limit  the  access  of 
travelers,  Importers,  bankers  and  Investors  to 
the  projected  pool  of  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. But,  first  of  all,  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  federal  programs — defense  Is  by  far 
the  largest — must  be  Identified  and  ex- 
plained. This  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees. 

In  this  regard  I  would  advise  the  Congress 
to  request  that  the  President  In  his  budget 
spell  out  clearly  how  much  each  program 
wlU  cost  In  terms  of  foreign  exchange.  This 
Information  has  been  complied  and  devel- 
oped In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  since  about 
1961  and  vrtU  pose  little  additional  workload. 

(3)  Some  committee — either  Appropria- 
tions or  Banking  and  Currency — should  be- 
gin early  In  January  to  examine  the  lending 
and  credit  guarantee  programs  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Direct  lending  and  guarantee 
programs  have  expanded  rapidly  in  recent 
years  and  may  well  be  better  suited  than 
appropriations  to  meet  the  pollution,  urban, 
and  housing  problems  of  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, simply  because  there  Is  no  expenditure 
of  tax  dollars  In  these  programs.  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  cost  to  the 
Nation.  If  undue  strain  Is  placed  on  our 
available  credit  supplies.  Interest  rates  can 
rise  to  a  point  where  the  cost  is  huge. 

(4)  The  examination  of  the  revenue  side 
of  the  legislative  budget  can  begin  early  in 
January  In  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees.  They  can  call  government  and 
private  witnesses  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
Treasury's  projections.  They  can  begin  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  how  the  President's  budget 
should  be  financed — Is  an  Increase  In  the 
debt  limit  or  a  tax  increase  necessary?  Or 
conversely,  after  the  Congressional  economic 
projections  have  been  established,  whether 
debt  should  be  repaid  or  taxes  reduced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
and  Finance  Committees  should  also  address 
themselves  to  the  question  of  how  the  for- 
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elsrn  exchange  costs  of  the  President's  budget 
should  be  financed. 

I  realize  that  foreign  exchange  earnings  are 
not  taxes,  but  they  are  the  revenues  that' fi- 
nance the  Nation's  foreign  exchange  expendi- 
tures— private  as  well  as  Federal.  So  the  two 
revenue  committees  are  the  logical  place  to 
undertake  this  study. 

Unless  I  am  badly  fooled,  the  nation  will 
need  some  sort  of  balance  of  payments  pro- 
gram for  several  years.  The  revenue  commit- 
tees seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  consider 
these  programs  and  to  see  to  It  that  pressure 
Is  maintained  on  the  Congress  to  hold  down 
to  a  minimum  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(5)  The  final  step  in  the  process  would  be 
for  the  Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  in  the  House  and  Appropriations 
and  Finance  in  the  Senate  to  Join  In  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  submitted  for  debate  in  each  House 
that  would  spell  out: 

(a)  The  Congressional  target  for  totaling 
spending. 

(b)  The  Congressional  target  for  total 
lending. 

(c)  The  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
spendlng-lendlng  programs. 

(d)  A  program  for  financing  the  spendlng- 
lendlng  budgets. 

(e)  A  program  for  financing  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  Federal  programs. 

(f )  An  explanation  and  defense  of  the  pri- 
orities Involved. 

(g)  The  Impact  of  the  total  program  on 
private  credit  markets. 

If  this  Joint  resolution  were  submitted  by 
March  15,  It  could  be  debated  In  each  House 
against  the  action  taken  by  March  1  on  the 
economic  projections  for  the  current  year. 
Any  difference  between  the  two  Houses 
should  be  reconciled  by  April  1,  and  a  final 
legislative  budget  established. 

I  can  already  hear  the  cries  of  those  who 
would  insist,  "This  Is  Impossible — it  Is  in- 
credibly unwieldy."  May  I  simply  reply  that 
these  proposals  are  precisely  what  the  Con- 
gress did  In  1968  In  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  In  that  Act 
the  House  established  a  legislative  target  $10 
billion  below  the  President's  January  1  rec- 
ommendation for  new  obligational  authority 
for  FY  1969;  and  $6  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  expenditures  for 
FY  1969.  It  decided  that  economic  projections 
called  for  a  budget  close  to  balance  if  in- 
flation were  to  be  restrained,  credit  markets 
protected  from  heavy  federal  borrowing,  and 
our  balance  of  payments  position  protected. 
It  provided  for  an  Increase  In  taxes  to  fi- 
nance the  legislative  budget  totals. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  met  its  targets. 
The  new  obligational  authority  finally  en- 
acted Into  law  showed  a  reduction  of  $13.2 
billion — $3.2  billion  more  than  the  original 
target  for  the  covered  programs.  Expend- 
itures covered  under  the  Act  are  projected 
to  show  a  reduction  of  $8.3  billion — $2.3  bil- 
lion more  than  the  original  target. 

So  the  real  essence  of  these  proposals  Is 
not  visionary — they  were  accomplished  in 
1968.  Only  two  elements  of  my  proposals 
were  absent  from  last  year's  action — a  formal 
debate  and  passage  of  a  resolution  establish- 
ing the  view  of  the  Congress  on  economic 
projects  for  the  year.  And  secondly,  a  formal 
examination  of  the  balance  of  payments  costs 
of  Federal  programs  and  formal  recommen- 
dations on  how  these  coste  should  be  fi- 
nanced. 

A  more  telling  argument  against  these  pro- 
posals could  go  like  this,  "Yes,  but  1968  was 
a  year  of  financial  crisis.  In  a  more  normal 
year  the  Cong^ress  might  simply  refuse  to 
act — Just  as  they  Junked  the  Monroney-La- 
follette  Act  of  1946  which  contained  much 
the  same  principles." 

This   might   be  the  case,   but   times   and 

committee  Chairmen  have  changed.  Chalr- 

>  man  Mahon  and  Ranking  Member  Bow  have 
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condnctsd  cxtenslTe  be*rliig*  on  th«  total 
budget  for  the  past  four  year*  late  In  Janu- 
ary or  early  In  Febniary.  It  would  be  a  alm- 
ple  step  to  more  from  hearings  to  a  resolu- 
tion such  aa  I  hare  described. 

Secondljf,  Ways  and  Means  has  been  study- 
ing the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  pic- 
ture In  depth  for  two  years — 19«7-19«8. 
These  two  Commltteea  last  year  did  get  to- 
gether and  submit  a  Congressional  budget  In 
the  Tax  Act. 

Thirdly,  a  Congressional  budget  need  not 
b«  a  mandate  as  It  was  In  1968  A  budget  U 
a  plan  of  action.  But  no  plan  Is  absolutely 
binding,  and  a  Congressional  budget  should 
not  be  considered  so.  It  should  b«  consid- 
ered as  a  target  flg\u-e  to  give  Members  a 
point  of  reference  as  they  vote  the  Individ- 
ual slices  of  the  budget. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  times  and 
the  men  may  well  be  right  to  try  just  such 
an  approach.  Certainly  there  Is  nothing  to 
stop  the  try  except  the  roiU.  The  staffs  of 
the  J.K.C..  Appropriations  and  Revenue  Com- 
mittees are  competent  and  adequate.  The 
proposed  timing  comes  at  a  slack  period  of 
Congressional  activity.  We  now  have  a  com- 
prehensive budget  and  finally  there  are 
mountala*  of  statistics  available  on  the  hith- 
erto neglscted  foreign  exchange  costs  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

If  this  procedure  of  establishing  a  Con- 
gressional budget — or  some  similar  proposal 
Is  not  adopted — I  can  only  conclude  with 
some  sadness  that  the  power  of  the  Congress 
over  money  will  continue  to  decline. 

As  claims  for  the  Federal  dollar  mount  in 
Intensity  and  complexity,  the  Congress  will 
be  Increasingly  exposed  to  the  battle  cry  of 
the  pressure  groups,  "Divide  and  Conquer." 
The  opportunity  to  "single  shot"  Members  as 
they  consider  money  bills  on  the  old  frag- 
mented approach  will  be  Irresistible.  When 
education  bills  are  up.  for  example,  these 
bills  will  be  pushed  for  a  week  or  so  aa  the 
most  important  Item  In  the  budget.  (And  It 
may  well  be.)  Then  the  focus  shifts  to  de- 
fense and  defense  for  a  time  Is  the  crucial 
budget  figure.  As  each  new  appropriation  bill 
Is  reported  out  that  particular  appropriation 
gets  top  priority  from  the  people  who  want 
the  money. 

While  I  would  not  knowingly  Impugn 
Presidents.  I  must  admit  that  It  Is  very  clear 
from  the  Treasury  end  of  the  street  that  the 
best  way  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  the 
Congress  Is  to  follow  this  "single  shot"  ap- 
proach. If  It  has  occurred  to  me.  I  am  certain 
It  must  have  also  been  even  more  apparent 
to  the  occupants  of  the  White  House. 

CONCLUSION 

Frankly,  my  heart  goes  out  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  trying  to  fulfill  their  Con- 
stitutional duty  to  control  and  to  allocate 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sponsibilities they  bear  and  the  pressures 
they  encounter  are  enormous.  This  paper  is 
submitted  with  the  hope  that  it  may  stimu- 
late useful  thought  and  discussion.  I  do  not 
contend  that  It  Is  the  "last  word."  It  Is  sim- 
ply the  result  of  my  decade  of  experience 
and  observation. 

However,  my  recommendation  Is  not  an 
impossible  one.  The  Congress  followed  al- 
most this  recommended  procedure  In  the 
Revenue  and  Control  Act  of  1968. 

It  is  responsive  to  the  Constitutional  In- 
tent of  vesting  control  over  money  matters 
in  the  Congress. 

It  offers  some  hope  of  a  rational  approach 
to  resolving  the  claims  on  Federal  resources 
that  I  se«  looming  ahead. 

It  will  put  the  Congress  back  on  a  more 
equal  posture  with  the  President. 

To  all  Members  I  can  state  with  feeling 
that  I  leave  office  with  great  affection  and 
deep  admiration  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  also  offer  my  services  in  any 
way  that  may  b«  helpful. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Sunday  evening  I  had 
the  distinct  honor  of  attending  the  con- 
vocation dinner  of  Bar-Dan  University 
In  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York.  At  that  time 
this  young  vibrant  university,  which  in 
so  many  ways  reflects  the  spirit  that  is 
Israel  today,  conferred  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree  on  the  Honorable  Earl 
Warren.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Bar-nan  University  was  a  creation  of 
American  Jewry  some  15  years  ago.  It 
was  from  its  beginning  conceived  as  an 
American  University  in  Israel  and  as 
such  was  designed  with  the  idea  of  facil- 
itating student  exchanges  between  the 
two  countries.  Prom  its  small  beginning 
of  some  80  students,  it  today  has  an  en- 
rollment of  over  4,000  men  and  women 
from  Israel,  the  United  States  and  35 
other  nations.  Like  Israel  the  university 
in  the  past  decade  and  a  half  has  under- 
gone a  tremendous  transition  and  ex- 
pansion. And  again,  like  Israel,  this 
growth  has  not  been  accomplished  with- 
out a  share  of  heai-tache  and  a  heavy 
dosage  of  just  plain  hard  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission 
heretofore  granted  me  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  I  include  herewith 
the  program  of  the  Bar-Han  University 
convocation  dinner  and  the  address 
made  at  that  time  by  the  Honorable 
Earl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States : 

Bar-Ilan    UNnmisrrr    Convocation    Dinner 
February  2.   1049.  Waldorf- Astoria 

( Dais  processional. ) 

Anthems:  Spec/4  Stephen  J.  Texon.  soloist, 
First  U.S.  Army  Band. 

Invocation:  Rabbi  Walter  S.  Wurzburger, 
Congregation  Shaaray  Teflla.  Far  Rockaway, 
New  Tork. 

Grace. 

Welcoming  Remarks:  Albert  Parker,  Chair- 
man. 

Greetings:  Phillip  Stollman,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Presentation:  Dr.  Jacob  B.  Ooldman,  Mem- 
ber. Board  of  Trustees. 

Response :  Chancellor  Joseph  H.  Looksteln. 

academic  convocation 

Conferral  of  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de- 
gree upon  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Earl  Warren. 

The  Candidate  will  be  presented  by  Dr. 
Max  Jammer,  President. 

Conferral  of  Degree:  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Look- 
steln. Chancellor. 

Address:    The   Honorable   Earl   Warren. 

RcMAIiKS     OF    THE     HONORABLE    EARL    WARXEN 

I  am  honored  to  become  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Bar-Ilan  University,  that  young  and 
vibrant  University  that  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  establishing  a  great  center  of  learn- 
ing in  only  a  few  years.  It  usually  takes  gen- 
erations to  firmly  establish  a  center  of  learn- 
ing in  the  academic  world.  It  is  a  real  distinc- 


tion to  beootne  the  newest  alumnus  of  any 
outstanding  University  today.  In  fact,  there 
Is  only  one  greater  distinction  in  academic 
life  and  that  is  to  become  the  youngest 
alumnua.  I  do  not  aspire,  of  course,  to  such 
a  distinction.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Father 
Time  and  I  would  not  turn  the  clock  back 
if  I  had  the  choice  to  do  so.  But  I  confess 
It  would  be  Interesting  at  least  to  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  observe  what  the  young 
people  of  this  college  generation  will  do  with 
the  knowledge  they  acquire  In  their  academic 
and  graduate  years.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  they  will  do  well  with  It,  that  they  wlU 
exceed  contributions  made  by  former  genera- 
tions, including  our  own. 

We  have  been  In  a  great  race  with  time  to 
develop  the  natural  sciences  and  to  explore 
the  unknown. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have 
left  in  oyr  wake  problems  that  can  end  either 
in  the  liberation  of  mankind  or  in  the  de- 
struction of  our  civilization.  We  look  to  edu- 
cation to  avoid  the  latter.  In  the  course  of 
our  search  for  answers,  the  youth  of  today 
acquire  a  broader  education  and  a  commit- 
ment to  causes  that  have  heretofore  been 
neglected  for  generations  and  sometimes  for 
centuries.  There  are  more  young  people  dedi- 
cated to  good  causes  today  than  at  any  other 
time  we  of  the  older  generation  know  about. 
In  spite  of  the  materialistic  world  in  which 
we  are  living,  increasing  numbers  of  young 
students  today  are  pursuing  causes  that  of- 
fer them  more  in  satisfaction  than  In  money. 
They  are  worried  about  the  fundamentals  of 
life — dignity  of  the  individual,  equality  of 
opportunity,  peace  between  men  and  be- 
tween nations,  and  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

By  comparison,  there  were  but  few  col- 
lege students  who  were  thinking  seriously 
about  such  matters  in  my  college  generation. 
Now  they  are  not  only  thinking  about  such 
problems — they  are  troubled  by  them,  and 
are  trying  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  to 
eliminate  the  evils  that  are  involved  In  them. 
I  am  sure  that  In  the  end  good  must  come 
from  their  Involvement.  Their  approach  is 
often  not  understandable  to  us  and  there 
are  times  when  we  are  irritated  by  their 
sharp  departures  from  custom,  but  if  wc 
are  at  all  observing.  It  seems  to  me  in  ap- 
praising the  youth  of  today  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
more  knowledgeable  than  heretofore  and  are 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  remedy  many 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  past. 

I  am  sure  that  Bar-Ilan  University  has  such 
an  outlook  and  that  it  is  making  a  great  effort 
to  channel  this  great  reservoir  of  knowledge 
and  energy  Into  channels  that  will  enlighten 
and  humanize  the  world.  I  can  say  this  with 
some  confidence  because  I  have  visited  Bar- 
Ilan  in  far-away  Israel.  I  have  visited  with 
members  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  I 
have  reviewed  some  of  the  projects  of  its 
great  School  of  Social  Work  which  In  the 
brief  decade  and  a  hall  it  has  been  In  exist- 
ence has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  schools  in  that  part  of  the  worll. 

What  problems  they  are  facing  at  this  time! 
Israel  is  today  facing  squarely  problems  that 
have  beset  other  countries,  including  cur 
own.  for  centuries.  At  Bar-Ilan  I  saw  students 
of  many  nationalities,  many  tongues,  many 
shades  of  color,  and  many  religious  faiths. 
They  all  worked  together  in  peace  and  in  har- 
mony on  profound  questions,  some  of  which 
have  defied  the  ages.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems have  been  catapulted  upon  Israel  be- 
cause in  recent  years  it  has  opened  Its  doors 
to  persecuted  people  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  I  have  seen  them  arrive  there,  ship- 
load a'  a  time,  carrying  everything  they 
owned  In  this  world  in  a  little  h&nd  package 
of  no  monetary  value.  They  arrive  in  Israel 
OS  poor  as  any  of  the  Negro  slaves  wtio  were 
brought  to  our  country  up  to  a  century  or 
so  ago. 
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But  there  Is  one  great  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  immigrants.  In  our  early 
days  they  were  met  at  the  dock  by  auction- 
eers who  sold  their  bodies  Into  permanent 
slavery  and  degradation.  The  new  arrivals  In 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  are  met  at  the  dock 
by  organized  social  workers  who  proceed  to 
find  them  a  home,  a  place  to  work,  and  an 
honorable  place  in  the  community.  The  na- 
tion immediately  dedicated  Itself  to  making 
them  equals  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Had  we  done  that  in  America,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  what  most  of  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  of  the  poorest  rural  parts  of  our 
nation  could  have  been  avoided.  We  recog- 
nized the  principle,  but  we  temporized  with 
Its  fulfillment.  In  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence we  solemnly  stated:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  b«  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness."  But  when  we  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution we  temporized  and  we  prohibited 
the  Congress  from  interfering  with  the  slave 
traffic  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  we 
continued  the  evil  institution  of  slavery  for 
decades  beyond  that. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1860's,  after  a 
great  Civil  War,  that  we  again  rededlcated 
ourselves  to  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  At  that  time  we  adopted  three 
constitutional  amendments — the  Thirteenth, 
which  abolished  slavery  forever;  the  Four- 
teenth, which  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  of 
the  land,  without  regard  to  color,  due  process 
of  law  and  equal  protection  under  the  laws; 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  assured  the  black 
people  of  our  country  that  they  should  have 
an  equal  right  to  vote. 

And  here  we  are.  100  years  later,  still  argu- 
ing, and  In  many  Instances  equivocating, 
about  whether  these  rights  are  really  mean- 
ingful or  whether  they  should  be  restricted 
by  narrow  and  parsimonious  application. 
Frankness  should  compel  us  to  admit  that 
our  "stop  and  go"  application  of  these  equita- 
ble principles  has  built  up  an  explosive  con- 
dition from  which  we  are  now  "reaping  the 
whirlwind." 

It  Is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  by  all  people 
of  good  will  that  Israel.  In  trying  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  all  Its  human  beings,  will  meet 
with  the  success  that  Its  noble  effort  Justifies. 
The  work  done  in  this  School  of  Social  Work 
win,  I  am  sure,  greatly  accelerate  that  re- 
sult. 

I  notice  how  In  the  literature  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  a  new  law  school  Is  being  pro- 
jected. That  Is  a  most  Important  develop- 
ment because  more  law  schools  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  badly  needed  and  it  Is  well 
known  that  even  under  normal  conditions 
the  law  lags  behind  the  social  sciences.  So 
where  they  can  work  together  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  we  find  a  balance  that  can 
give  meaning  to  both  disciplines.  I  congratu- 
late you.  Dr.  Looksteln,  and  your  Board  of 
Trustees,  on  your  foresight  In  bringing  these 
two  disciplines  into  focus  on  the  world's 
greatest  problem. 

Bar-Ilan  University,  which  Incorporates  the 
dynamics  of  the  West  and  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  prophets  of  the  East,  can  and, 
I  am  sure,  will  make  a  magnificent  contribu- 
tion to  the  tranquillity  of  Israel  and  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  world.  Dr.  Looksteln, 
normally  when  one  leaves  us  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  and  goes  to  a  distant 
place,  we  have  a  sense  of  loss,  but  we  have 
no  such  feeling  tonight  because  you  are  going 
to  the  Bar-Ilan  campus.  Having  In  mind  the 
great  contribution  you  have  already  made  to 
this  new  University  and  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation generally,  we  are  happy  to  have  you 
continue  your  great  work  both  here  and  In 
Israel  to  the  end  that  Bar-Ilan  may,  to  our 
mutual  beneflt,  become  one  of  the  great  cen- 
ters of  learning  in  the  world. 
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HERO  WELCOMED  HOME 


HON.  EUGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OP  TOtAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  hero  came  home  to  McAllen,  Tex., 
from  the  wars.  James  Nicholas  "Nlkki" 
Rowe  who  had  escaped  after  5  years  Im- 
prisonment with  the  Vletcong.  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  this  House  before 
to  his  great  courage. 

McAIlen  had  a  big  day  to  welcome  back 
Its  hero  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Barracks  No.  1258  at  McAllen  was 
active  in  the  program  honoring  his 
return. 

Today  I  received  from  the  publicity 
chairman  of  McAllen 's  VFW  Post  a  copy 
of  Nikki's  speech  that  he  made  at  the 
rally.  I  thought  everyone  would  like  to 
read  this  young  man's  words  straight 
from  his  heart  after  5  years  of  imprison- 
ment. 

The  speech  follows : 

Hero  Welcomed  Home 

(Major  James  N.  Howe's  response  to  his 
Introduction  at  McAllen  January  15,  1969. 
The  notes  were  hand  written  on  the  hell- 
copter  en  route  from  Ft.  Sam  Houston  to 
McAllen  and  we  have  a  Xerox  copy  of  the 
original  in  his  handwriting.) 

A  little  over  two  weeks  ago,  I  was  in  a 
field  of  reeds  In  Viet  Nam  looking  up  at  an 
American  helicopter  which  was  landing  to 
pick  me  up — it  was  a  beautiful  sight — I  felt 
at  that  time  an  elation  and  happiness  which 
are  beyond  description;  a  thankfulness  which 
I  think  you  can  understand.  I  had  regained 
my  freedom  and  was  taking  the  first  step 
toward  home. 

To  be  able  to  return  to  my  family,  my 
home  and  all  the  people  that  I  know  and 
loved  was  more  than  I  deserved — I  was 
thankful  and  very  happy. 

I  had  no  Idea,  no  forewarning,  that  I  would 
receive  the  welcome  which  you  have  given 
me — I've  searched  for  words  to  express  how 
I  feel  and  found  that  no  matter  how  I  tried 
to  phrase  It.  no  matter  what  words  I  used, 
I  never  quite  managed  to  be  able  to  say 
exactly  what  I  actually  felt,  because  the 
warmth  of  welcome,  the  love,  the  thought- 
fulness  which  you  have  extended  to  me  are 
beyond  description. 

I  thank  yo.u  for  all  you  have  done  for  my 
parents  while  I  was  away — the  finest  parents 
a  son  could  have.  I  thank  you  for  the  strength 
and  support  which  your  prayers  gave  me 
while  I  was  Imprisoned.  Although  there  was  a 
physical  separation  of  thousands  of  miles, 
your  thoughts  and  prayers  formed  a  bond 
which  provided  for  me  the  strength  and 
determination  to  survive. 

And  today  I  am  truly  overwhelmed  by  this 
reception.  Five  and  a  half  years  ago  I  came 
home  on  my  final  leave  prior  to  departing  for 
Vict  Nam.  Because  of  where  I  was  going  and 
what  I  was  going  to  do,  I  paused  awhile  and 
took  a  clearer  look  than  ever  before  at  my 
home,  my  family,  my  hometown,  my  friends 
and  the  multitude  of  good  things  I  enjoyed  as 
a  result  of  being  an  American. 

I  saw  then  many  things  which  I  had  over- 
looked In  the  rush  of  everyday  life.  I  realized 
than  as  I  was  about  to  step  out  of  the  secu- 
rity, freedom  and  comfort  of  the  environ- 
ment under  which  I  had  been  living,  that 
while  I  was  able  to  enjoy  these  benefits  as  a 
day  to  day  thing,  I  had  tended  to  disregard 
and  take  them  for  granted.  This  was  on  my 
mind  when  I  went  to  Viet  Nam. 

On  29th  October  1963,  I  was  captured  by 
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the  Viet  Cong  and  learned  not  only  What  It 
is  like  to  lose  one's  freedom  but  also  came 
face  to  face  with  the  Ideology  which,  in  its 
due  time,  requires  that  our  way  of  life  be 
destroyed.  I  experienced  the  temporary  loss 
of  freedom  due  to  5  years  of  captivity  and 
over  a  period  of  time,  came  to  see  the  total 
loss  of  all  that  I  held,  due  to  Communist 
subversion  in  the  future. 

The  threat  exists  and  the  greatest  weak- 
ness in  our  country  Is  the  apathy,  the  com- 
placency, which  is  present  because  we  fail 
to  see.  fall  to  realize,  just  how  fortunate  we 
are  to  live  In  a  free  land  like  America.  We 
have  our  Internal  problems  but.  we.  as  Amer- 
icans with  our  form  of  government,  can  solve 
our  own  problems — If  the  American  citizen 
will  realize  his  responsibilities,  will  work  con- 
structively toward  realization  of  true,  com- 
plete democracy  In  our  land. 

The  key  to  a  strong,  free  United  States 
Is  strong  national  unity.  Far  too  often,  a  vio- 
lent, vocal  minority  gains  headlines  and  Is 
thus  made  representative  of  the  American 
peoples  desires. 

There  are  many  Americans  contented  to 
sit  In  their  own  private  worlds  and  if  not 
personally  involved  In  the  Isstie.  remain  si- 
lent— this  Is  the  point  where  the  American 
citizen  must  awaken,  realize  the  responsibili- 
ties as  a  citizen  and  join  In.  with  others,  in 
supporting,  protecting  and  developing  our 
way  of  life  and  our  country. 

The  sacrifices  that  Americans  have  made 
In  Viet  Nam  were  made  and  are  made  that 
the  American  people  can  continue  to  live  in 
a  land  of  opportunity  and  freedom — the 
American  soldiers  In  Viet  Nam  are  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  In  the  face  of  adverse  condi- 
tions never  before  experienced  by  U.S.  troops. 
Reports  of  racial  violence  and  civil  disorder, 
of  radical  dissension  and  opposition  to  our 
government  and  way  of  life  are  all  picked  up 
and  relayed  to  U.S.  Troops  and  POW's  by  the 
Viet  Cong — In  order  to  shake  a  man's  fallh 
In  his  country — yet  American  troops  continue 
to  fulfill  their  duty,  particularly  American 
Negro  Servicemen,  who  are  doing  a  Job  of 
which  not  only  the  Negro  Citizens  of  America, 
but  also  the  entire  American  people  can  be 
proud. 

If  the  American  people  respond  to  their 
duty,  as  citizens,  realize  what  we  actually 
have  as  Americans,  and  work  to  protect  it 
at  home,  then  we.  who  serve  in  foreign  lands 
are  strengthened,  knowing  we  are  defending 
family,  home  and  loved  ones  against  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

I  feel  but  one  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  gone  to  Viet  Nam  to  serve  our 
country.  I  feel  that  the  welcome  which  I 
have  received;  the  outpouring  of  warmth  and 
afl'ectlon.  include  a  recognition  of  all  men 
who  have  served  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  the  men 
present  who  have  served  from  the  mountains 
of  Quang  Nam  apd  Quang  Din  to  the  fiat 
rice  paddles  of  the  Danang  peninsula. 

I  pay  tribute  to  these  men.  still  serving — 
and  particularly  to  my  unit  of  which  I  am 
extremely  proud,  the  United  States  Special 
Forces. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Veterans  of  past  U.S. 
wars  and  to  their  contributions  to  our  na- 
tion. My  father  is  a  Veteran  of  World  War 
One — also  my  mother. 

I  ask  you  to  think  for  a  moment  about 
the  men  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in 
the  defense  of  otir  country  and  our  Ideals. 
Their  sacrifices  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents;  for  the  loss  of  a  life, 
understandably,  no  amount  of  national 
wealth  can  make  up.  The  loss  Ls  engraved 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  families  across  the 
nation — the  trooper  who  gives  his  life  is 
no  longer  aflllcted  by  the  pain,  anguish  and 
anxiety  which  we  find  in  dally  life — yet  the 
family,  and  loved  ones,  must  remain  b^ilnd 
and  bear  a  burden  of  sorrow  and  loss. 
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I  would  aak,  ttuit  you  m  Am«rlcan  people, 
op«n  your  bearta  to  tbetr  famlUea — gmtber 
them  Into  the  great  b«art  of  Amartoa  durlnc 
their  time  of  trtai  uid  OMd. 

And  Anally  I  pay  deepeet  tribute  to  you.  my 
friend*  and  neighbor*  of  McAllen — and  to  the 
American  people — for  ahowlng  me  that  pa- 
trlotum  and  Palth  in  Ood  are  not  dead  In  the 
United  States,  and  because  there  are  people 
like  you  for  ua  to  defend — our  sacrlflcee 
have  not  been  made  In  ^aln.  Thank  you  I 


MAVERICK  ELECTORS  TESTIMONY : 
AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  COMPLACENCY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  mcHiCAN 
IN  TH«  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  February  5.  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
6.  when  the  House  and  the  Senate  met  to 
count  the  electoral  votes  cast  for  Presi- 
dent, the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  i  Mr 
Muacik)  And  I  challenged  the  vote  of  an 
elector  fiam  North  Carolina. 

This  elector.  Dr.  Uoyd  W  Bailey  was 
a  member  Oi  the  Republican  slate 
elected  when  the  voters  of  North  Caro- 
lina gave  Mr.  Nixon  a  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast. 

However.  Dr  Bailey  ignored  this  man- 
date and  instead  cast  his  ballot  for  third 
party  candidate  George  C.  Wallace. 

In  initiating  the  challenge,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  and  I  endeavored  to 
dramatize  the  present  situation  in  which 
electors  may  be  free  to  cast  their  ballots 
as  they  wish — irrespective  of  the  desires 
of  the  voters. 

As  you  know,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>.  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee,  has  begun  hearings  on 
proposals  to  alter  our  system  of  electing 
our  President. 

He  has  introduced  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  which  would  provide  for  direct 
election  of  the  President.  Recently,  37 
Members  of  the  House  joined  with  the 
Representative  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Au- 
DERSON )  and  me  to  introduce  House  Joint 
Resolution  317  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 318,  which  are  identical  to  the  Bayh 
resolution. 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  called  Dr.  Bailey  to 
testify. 

While  testifying  in  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  system.  Dr.  Bailey  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  argtiment  for  reform. 
As  a  proponent  of  the  present  system, 
he  described  its  inherent  danger  better 
than  any  critic  I  have  heard. 

As  Post  writer  Bderlo  J.  Pusey  observed : 

The  country  la  Indebted  to  Dr.  Lloyd  W. 
Bailey  (or  a  dramatic  llluatratlon  of  how  vul- 
nerable Ita  electoral  system  is. 

A  straightforward  report  of  Dr.  Bailey's 
testimony  was  carried  by  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  In  its  editions  of  Saturday.  Jan- 
uary 25,  written  by  reporter  Dave  Brod- 
er.  Subsequently,  Broder  and  Pusey  wrote 
analysis  articles  on  Dr.  Bailey's  testi- 
mony. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  do  not  realize 
the  urgency  of  the  Issue,  I  recommend 
these  three  articles  as  an  antidote  for 
complacency  and  request  th«t  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou> : 
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MAvnucK     BLBCToa     Rrrs     RsFoaM     Plans, 

WaKNS    on    TkKND   TOWASD    OSlfOCaACT 

(By  David  8.  Broder) 
Dr.  Uoyd  W.  Bailey,  the  "faltbleas  elector" 
from  North  CaroUna,  told  a  fascinated  group 
of  Senators  yesterday  that  the  United  States 
1*  "dangerously  close"  to  becoming  a  democ- 
racy and  that  abolition  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege might  doom  the  Nation'*  republican 
form  of  government. 

Bailey,  a  Rocky  Mount  ophthalmologUt, 
made  no  apology  for  having  voted  for  Oeorge 
Wallace  even  though  he  waa  chosen  as  a 
Nixon  elector. 

His  defection — which  survived  a  legal  chal- 
lenge In  Congress  earlier  this  month — has 
been  cited  by  advocates  of  electoral  reform 
aa  a  prime  example  of  the  danger*  of  the 
existing  system. 

But  the  conservative  doctor  argued  force- 
fully that  the  Electoral  College  "Is  much 
more  vital''  today  than  ever  and  urged  Con- 
gress to  encourage  electors  to  be  "absolutely 
free"  In  their  choice  of  a  President. 

"Then."  he  told  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
menu  Subcommittee  considering  alternatives 
to  the  Electoral  College  "well  have  elections 
which  are  carried  out  by  informed  people  .  . 
who  are  patriotic  and  take  the  time  to  go 
Into  things." 

Two  of  the  three  Subcommittee  members — 
Sens.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  and  Sam  J 
Ervln  Jr.  (D-NO— told  BaUey  they  shared 
his  oppoeltlon  to  the  proposal  for  direct, 
popular  election  of  the  President  sponsored 
by  Subcommittee  Chairman  Birch  Bayh  (D- 
Ind.). 

Thvirmond  went  further.  He  said  he 
thought  the  proposal  to  free  all  presidential 
elector*  from  obligation  to  support  party 
nominees  "Is  not  a  bad  system.  It  would  take 
the  Presidency  out  of  politic*. " 

On  the  second  day  of  Its  hearings  on  vari- 
ous reform  proposals,  the  8ut)conunlttee  also 
heard  Theodore  C.  Sorensen.  former  counsel 
to  President  Kennedy,  advocate  the  direct- 
election  plan  and  testify  that  the  arguments 
Kennedy  made  In  defeating  a  1956  change 
In  the  Electoral  College  were  no  longer  rele- 
vant to  the  political  scene. 

But  the  focus  of  attention  waa  on  BaUey. 
the  avowed  John  Birch  Society  member 
whose  defection  was  the  subject  of  a  lively 
Congressional  debate  when  the  electoral 
vote*  were  counted  Jan.  6.  The  Senate  and 
House.  In  separate  votes,  upheld  his  right  to 
be  recorded  (or  Wallace. 

The  sllghUy  built  physician  told  Bayh  that 
"If  the  Electoral  College  U  abolished  or 
emasculated,  we  will  be  transformed  by  the 
same  stroke  of  the  pen  Into  a  political  de- 
mocracy. Our  founding  fathers  went  to  great 
lengths  to  keep  ua  from  having  a  democracy 
because  they  knew  that  no  democracy  In  his- 
tory has  survived.  Yet.  we  are  dangerously 
close  to  becoming  one  today  on  the  national 
level." 

BaUey  drew  his  deflnlUon  of  "democracy" 
from  a  1928  United  States  Army  training 
manual,  which  he  said  called  It  a  "govern- 
ment of  the  maasea  .  .  .  (which)  results  In 
mobacracy  and  (whose)  attitude  toward 
property  Is  communistic." 

Bayh  observed  that  thU  did  not  sound 
Uke  the  usual  definition  of  the  word. 

In  arguing  (or  complete  freedom  for  presi- 
dential electors.  Bailey  said  that  most  ordi- 
nary voter*  are  "intentionally  misinformed" 
by  the  press.  He  said  that  In  his  own  caae. 
the  major  news  service*  and  television  net- 
works had  refused  to  carry  hla  explanation 
for  switching  hla  vote  from  Mr.  Nixon  to 
Wallace. 

"You  feel  there  la  some  kind  of  a  national 
oon^>lracy,  a  gross  cat>al  to  distort  the 
news?"  Bayh  asked  him. 

"Well.  It  would  appear  so."  Bailey  said.  "I 
cannot  prove  this,  but  the  evidence  Is  pretty 
clear  to  ms." 

Tbs   piiyHcUa  said  tbat   wlkan  b*   was 
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named  as  North  Carolina'*  ad  District  Re- 
publican elector  he  took  no  pledge  to  *up- 
port  any  candidate.  He  had  hoped  the  Re- 
publicans would  nominate  lliurmond  or 
CaUfomla  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan,  he  said,  and 
when  they  did  not.  "I  supported  Governor 
Wallace  and  I  voted  for  him  In  the  general 
election." 

Nonetheless.  Bailey  said,  he  waa  at  first 
prepared  to  cast  his  electoral  vote  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  carried  North  Carolina  but  fin- 
ished third  behind  Wallace  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  In  the  2d  District. 

What  changed  his  mind,  he  said,  was  Mr. 
Nixon's  appointment  to  Administration  jobs 
of  Robert  D  Murphy.  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 
Paul  W.  McCracken  and  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan, 
all  of  whom  he  said  he  recognized  aa  mem- 
ber* of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  a 
group  whose  goals  he  said  "appear  to  be  un- 
comfortably close  to  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy." 

When  Mr.  Nixon  asked  Chief  JusUce  Earl 
Warren  to  complete  his  term.  Bailey  said.  "I 
realized  It  was  Incumbent  upon  me  to  make 
a  decision  baaed  upon  loyalty  to  my  country 
rather  than  loyalty  to  my  political  party." 

Under  questioning  by  "Thurmond,  however, 
Bailey  said  he  would  not  have  switched  to 
Wallace  If  his  vote  had  been  necessary  for 
Mr.  Nixon's  electoral  majority.  The  reason, 
he  said,  was  that  he  believed  Humphrey 
would  have  a  "pretty  good  chance"  If  the 
election  had  been  thrown  Into  the  House,  and 
that  was  something  he  did  not  want  to  risk. 

"PArrHLESs   EixcTOR"    Pkoves   Need    for 

ELXCTOaAL  RzroKM 

(By  David  8.  Broder) 

The  most  Intriguing  aspect  In  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr  Uoyd  W.  Bailey,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Republican  presidential  elector  who 
bolted  to  Oeorge  Wallace,  was  hla  account  of 
the  process  that  made  him  one  of  the  few 
Americans  actually  empowered  to  help  choose 
the  new  President. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind  )  Invited  the 
Rocky  Mount  ophthamologlst  to  appear  be- 
fore hla  Constitutional  Amendments  sub- 
committee last  week  In  hopes  the  Bailey  case 
would  demonstrate  the  need  for  electoral  re- 
form. 

The  results  were  better  than  Bayh  could 
have  hoped.  The  good  doctor  proved  to  be  a 
man  so  totally  candid  and  so  splendidly  self- 
rlghteoxis  that  he  showed  the  present  system 
for  what  It  Is — not  just  awkward  but  danger- 
ously absurd.  His  story  Is  a  case  study  In  the 
casual  Irresponsibility  of  the  electoral  college 
system. 

Dr.  Bailey  explained  that  he  went  to  the 
3d  District  GOP  convention  last  February, 
"knowing  that  I  would  be  proposed  for  nomi- 
nation to  the  position  of  presidential  elector. 
I  did  not  seek  this  position,  but  I  did  not 
decline  It.  .  .  .  We  were  In  the  position  of 
having  to  find  people  to  fill  every  office  In 
the  party  structure.  No  one  else  was  proposed 
for  presidential  elector,  so  I  was  nominated. 

"This  was  a  number  of  months  before  we 
even  knew  who  the  presidential  nominees 
would  be,"  he  noted.  "There  was  no  discus- 
sion of  party  loyalty,  there  was  no  pledge, 
and  there  was  no  conunltment  made  to  any 
candidate." 

Personally,  Dr.  Bailey  said,  be  was  disap- 
pointed when  the  RepubUcan  convention 
nominated  Richard  Nixon,  rather  than  Strom 
Thiirmond  or  Ronald  Reagan,  Therefore,  he 
felt  no  twinge  of  conscience  last  fall  In  sup- 
porting and  voting  (or  George  Wallace. 

North  Carolina  Is  one  of  those  States  that 
neither  pledges  presidential  electors  to  sup- 
port Party  nominees  nor  bothers  to  list  their 
names  on  the  ballot.  In  a  system  of  sym- 
metrical Irresponsibility,  the  electors  are  as 
unknown  to  the  voters  who  elect  them  as 
they  are  free  of  obligation  to  heed  their 
wishes. 

"Am  aq  example  of  how  lightly  the  position* 
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of  Republican  elector  was  taken,"  Dr.  Bailey 
told  the  subcommittee,  "I  had  even  forgotten 
that  I  was  the  elector  until  I  was  reminded 
of  It  by  Dr.  Stroud,  the  2d  District  Republi- 
can chairman,  shortly  before  the  general 
election." 

Those  who  wish  may  scoff,  but  Dr.  Bailey 
Is  a  busy  man:  It  is  a  long  time  from  Febru- 
ary to  November;  and  It  Is  easy  to  see  how 
that  little  extracurricular  chore  of  choosing 
the  President  might  have  slipped  his  mind. 

But  the  doctor  Is  also  a  conscientious  man, 
whose  Interest  in  public  affairs  had  long 
since  been  evidenced  by  his  membership  In 
the  John  Birch  Society.  Once  reminded  of 
hi*  duty  as  an  elector,  he  began  to  pay  close 
attention  to  Mr.  Nixon's  activities.  His  first 
Instinct,  he  testified,  was  to  give  Mr.  Nixon 
his  electoral  vote,  even  though  the  2d  Dis- 
trict had  suppcH'ted  hla  personal  choice.  Mr. 
Wallace. 

But  then  Dr.  Bailey  noticed  the  President- 
elect had  named  a  half-dozen  staff  members 
whom  he  recognized  (from  reading  Dan 
Smoot's  book.  "Invisible  Government")  as 
member*  of  the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion*, a  alnlster  group  whose  goals,  he  told 
the  subcommittee,  "appear  to  be  uncomfort- 
ably close  to  those  of  the  International 
Communist  criminal  conspiracy."  When  Mr. 
Nixon  asked  that  other  Birch  Society  neme- 
sis, Chief  Justice  E^rl  Warren,  to  remain  In 
ofllce  and  to  administer  the  presidential  oath, 
the  "forgetful  elector"  was  moved  by  con- 
science and  love  of  country  to  become  "the 
faithless  elector."  Rejecting  the  suggestion 
that  he  resign  bis  post  as  "cowardice  under 
fire,"  Dr.  Bailey,  on  the  appointed  day  In 
December,  calmly  and  deliberately  cast  one 
of  the  12  electoral  votes  Mr.  Nixon  had  won 
in  North  Carolina  for  Wallace.  He  was  only 
the  fifth  elector  In  the  last  ISO  years  to  vote 
his  conscience,  rather  than  his  party,  but  his 
constitutional  right  to  do  so  was  solemnly 
affirmed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  when 
the  electoral  vote  was  officially  canvassed 
early  In  January, 

By  their  decision,  the  lawmakers  served 
notice — In  headline-size  type — that  any  elec- 
tor, however  chosen,  was  free  under  our  pres- 
ent system  to  do  exactly  what  Dr.  BaUey  had 
done.  The  doctor  himself  told  the  subcom- 
mittee he  hopes  his  example  wUl  be  widely 
Imitated. 

The  mass  of  voters,  he  said,  have  been  so 
victimized  by  the  distortions  of  the  news 
media  that  It  woiUd  be  preferable  to  have  the 
President  chosen  by  "Informed  men"  like 
himself,  who  (with  the  help  of  Dan  Smoot 
and  Robert  Welch)  "take  the  time  to  go  Into 
things." 

UNFATTHrwt  Elector  Points  Up  a  Peril 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

The  country  Is  Indebted  to  Dr.  Uoyd  W. 
Bailey  for  a  dramatic  Illustration  of  how  vul- 
nerable Its  electoral  system  Is.  The  unfaith- 
ful elector  from  North  Carolina  not  only 
defends  his  light  to  deceive  and  doublecross 
the  voters  of  his  State.  He  even  tries  to  make 
a  virtue  of  hie  political  chicanery. 

Beginning  In  1796  when  a  Federalist  elec- 
tor voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson  Instead  of 
John  Adams,  six  Individuals  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  casting  electoral  votes 
have  defied  the  wishes  of  the  people  who 
elected  them.  But  most  of  these  deviations 
from  the  rule  have  been  regarded  as  freaks. 
Now  Dr.  Bailey  would  free  all  electors  from 
any  obligation  to  vote  (or  the  nominee  o( 
their  party.  His  objective:  to  avoid  the  perils 
of  turning  oar  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment Into  a  democracy. 

This  testimony  given  before  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommittee 
might  be  dismissed  as  the  ravings  of  a  John 
Birch  Society  extremist,  except  for  the  fact 
that  our  electoral  system  is  now  wide  open 
to  that  kind  of  manipulation.  Congress  de- 
cided a  few  weeks  ago  that  it  had  no  right  to 
throw  out  the  electoral  vote  of  Dr.  BaUey 
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because  be  had  been  elected  as  a  Republican 
and  then  voted  for  George  Wallace. 

Dr.  Bailey  Is  sajrlng  in  effect  that  dumb- 
cluck  voters  should  not  be  aUowed  to  choose 
the  President.  It  should  be  done  for  them  by 
enlightened  electors  like  himself  who  would 
be  free  to  change  and  rechange  their  minds 
even  after  election  day  1(  the  postelection 
conduct  o(  a  candidate  should  prove  disap- 
pointing. One  o(  the  reasons  Mr.  Nixon  lost 
Dr.  Bailey's  vote  was  his  agreement  with 
Chief  Justice  Warren  that  the  latter  should 
remain  on  the  Supreme  Court  (or  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  term. 

Under  this  theory,  our  national  election 
would  be  a  gamble,  or  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, a  gigantic  game  of  blind  man's  bluff. 
Voters  would  go  to  the  polls  without  any  as- 
surance as  to  what  their  votes  would  mean. 
They  would  have  to  vote  In  the  dark,  hoping 
that  the  free  agent  who  might  be  chosen 
would  deign  to  carry  out  the  majority 
wishes. 

No  one  should  suppose,  however,  that  this 
Is  a  new  wrinkle  in  our  electoral  system.  In 
1960  both  Alabama  and  Mississippi  elected 
groups  of  unpledged  electors — a  familiar  de- 
vice for  taking  the  choice  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  voters  and  giving  it  to  the  politicians. 
In  the  end  the  politicians  of  those  two  states 
decreed  that  the  unpledged  electors  should 
vote  for  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  who  had  not 
even  been  a  presidential  candidate. 

The  new  (actor  in  the  current  situation  is 
that  Congress  has  acknowledged  it  has  no 
effective  means  o(  holding  electors  to  their 
pledges,  whether  explicitly  given  or  implied. 
Majorities  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
were  horrified  by  the  proposal  o(  Senator 
Muskle  and  Representative  O'Hara  that  Con- 
gress re(use  to  count  the  vote  cast  by  the 
un(althful  elector.  Such  action,  they  feared, 
might  open  the  door  to  political  manipula- 
tion by  discarding  any  elector  votes  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  they  bad  not  been 
regularly    given. 

The  Inability  or  unwillingness  of  Congress 
to  act  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however, 
that  nothing  can  be  done.  North  Carolina 
might  weU  have  disciplined  Ite  doublecross- 
er.  It  is  true  that  North  Carolina  law  does 
not  bind  electors  chosen  In  that  State  on  a 
party  baUot  to  vote  for  that  party's  presiden- 
tial candidate.  But  It  creates  a  powerful 
moral  obligation  by  eliminating  the  names 
of  the  electors  from  the  ballot.  In  fact,  vot- 
ers In  North  Carolina  cast  their  ballots  only 
for  the  presidential  candidates,  and  the  elec- 
tors supporting  the  winning  candidate  are 
deemed  to  have  been  elected  only  by  reason 
of   his   victory. 

Why  should  not  the  State  or  the  defrauded 
voters  sue  Dr.  Bailey  because  of  his  wrong- 
ful conduct?  Such  a  suit  might  seem  to  be 
an  exercise  In  (utility  since  the  challenged 
vote  has  already  been  cast  and  since  it  had 
no  bearing  on  the  outcome  o(  the  election 
anyway.  But  It  might  help  to  clarify  the 
rights  of  voters  to  have  their  votes  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  so-called  electoral  college  In 
future    contests. 

Voters  or  the  state  might  succeed  where 
Congress  (ailed  liecause  of  the  great  weight 
that  is  given  to  the  power  of  the  state  legis- 
latures to  control  the  selection  of  electors. 
The  Constitution  says  that  "each  state  shall 
appoint  (electors)  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct."  The  legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  directed  that  they 
should  be  chosen  at  the  polls  with  only  the 
candidates  for  whom  they  stood  listed  on  the 
ballot. 

Dr.  Bailey  presumably  did  not  violate  the 
Constitution  but  he  grossly  abused  the  sys- 
tem set  up  by  North  Carolina  under  a  grant 
of  constitutional  power.  It  would  be  salutary 
for  the  states  to  demonstrate  through  the 
courts  or  otherwise  that  abuses  of  this  sort 
will  not  be  tolerated.  But  the  psychological 
effects  of  such  a  demonstration  might  not 
prove  to  be  an  effective  remedy  in  future 
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cases,  for  electoral  votes  are  cast  in  secret, 
and  unless  an  unfaithful  elector  admlta  his 
offense  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  about  it 
until  after  the  state  has  certified  the  vote 
and  CX>ngress  has  opened  the  votes  (or 
counting. 

Some  states  attempt  to  keep  their  electors 
In  Une  by  prescribing  punishment  (or  be- 
trayals, but  here  too  the  remedy  Is  o(  doubt- 
ful usefulness.  The  only  effective  course  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  electors  entirely  by  means  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

A  visitor  from  another  world  would  doubt- 
less say  that  It  Is  insane  (or  a  great  power  to 
rely  upon  the  vagaries  of  50  different  state 
laws  (or  the  election  o(  Its  President  In  any 
event.  But  this  is  the  kind  o(  system  we 
have.  No  doubt  It  Is  Utopian  to  suppose  that 
all  of  its  defects  can  be  corrected  In  one  re- 
form measure.  But  if  Congress  doesn't  move 
forward  with  some  kind  of  constructive 
amendment  at  the  current  session  it  will  be 
wide  open  to  the  charge  of  leaving  the  Presi- 
dency expKJsed  to  blind  voting  as  well  as  to 
the  kind  of  bargain-counter  dealing  that 
George  Wallace  proposed. 


TOWARD  A  SPACE  AGE  TRANSPOR- 
TATIC^  POLICY 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Al- 
fred E.  Perlman,  president  of  the  Penn 
Central  Co.,  delivered  a  major  address 
dealing  with  transportation  problems 
within  the  United  States,  entitled 
"Toward  a  Space  Age  Transportation 
Policy,"  at  a  luncheon  on  January  28, 
1969,  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation's Council  for  Transportation 
Law  and  Railroad  Law  Committee.  Mr. 
Perlman's  address  was  delivered  at  the 
National  Lawyers  Club  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  a  capacity  audience  Including 
Representatives  of  the  Congress.  Federal 
transportation  regulatoi-y  agencies,  and 
the  transportation  industry. 

The  Federal  Bar  Association's  Coun- 
cil for  Transportation  Law,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  chairman,  H.  Neil  Gar- 
son,  Esq.,  is  planning  a  continuing  dialog 
by  leaders  In  government  and  the  trans- 
portation industry  concerning  this  vital 
problem. 

As  chairman  of  the  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee,  I  found  Mr. 
Perlman's  remarks  very  interesting  and 
informative  and  I  insert  them  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  for  review  by  all  my 
colleagues : 

Toward  a  Space  Ace  Transportation  Policy 
(Remarks  by  Alfred  E.  Perlman,  president. 

Penn  Central  Co..  be(ore  the  Federal  Bar 

Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  28, 

1969) 

From  the  title  o(  my  talk,  you  might  sus- 
pect that  we  do  not  have  a  space  age  trans- 
portation policy  today.  If  you  do,  your 
suspicions  are  entirely  correct.  We  do  have 
a  space  age  technology  but  we  emphatically 
do  not  have  a  space  age  transportation 
policy. 

In  (act,  we  don't  even  have  a  jet  age  or  a 
dlesel  age  policy.  We  In  the  transportation 
industry  are  living  under  the  constraints  o( 
a  horse  and  buggy  transportation  policy.  It 
evolved  (rom  the  monopolistic  days  of  rail- 
roads, when  there  may  have  been  some  ra- 
tionalization for  such  a  policy. 
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Kven  at  that  time  there  wsa  not  In  every 
loitance  an  economically  valid  reaaon  for  all 
the  reatralnu  Impoaed  But  at  leaat  the  early 
regulations  oould  be  rationalised  by  the  pur- 
pose* they  sought  to  achieve 

In  the  early  days  of  railroad  resulaUon. 
the  railroad  industry  was  able  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  regulation.  The  Industry  bad.  in 
fact,  a  monopoly  on  land  transportation 
which  It  had  wrested  from  the  horse  and 
buggy  or  team  and  wagon.  The  costs  of  reg- 
ulation could  be  distributed  among  the  users 
of  rail  transportation. 

Today,  however,  transportation  competi- 
tion has  changed  the  picture.  No  longer  can 
the  railroad  afford  to  carry  commodities,  such 
as  raw  materials,  at  a  loss  and  make  up  the 
difference  on  high-rated  commodities.  No 
longer  can  we  expect  to  make  up  through 
increased  rates  on  reflned  sugar  or  on  flour, 
the  non-compensatory  rates  on  sugar  beets 
or  grain.  Competition,  from  motor  carriers, 
air  and  water  carriers  and.  Indeed,  competi- 
tion from  our  customers  themselves,  has 
changed  the  railroad's  ability  to  absorb  the 
cost  of  loes  operations. 

Market  oriented  pricing  policies  are  rela- 
tively n^w.  to  the  railroad  Industry.  The 
val\je  of  f^prlce  concept  died  hard.  The  Idea 
of  pricing  transportation  products  to  reflect 
the  cost  of  their  production  began  to  gain 
momentum  only  about  ten  years  ago. 

It  has  been  approximately  flve  years  since 
the  New  York  Central  first  instituted  lU 
marketing  department,  customer,  service  and 
cost  oriented.  Today,  there  Is  still  resistance 
among  tradltlon-bound  railroad  ofBclals  to 
Ideas  of  product  marketing  that  are  com- 
monplace In  other  Industries. 

If  resistance  in  the  railroad  industry  Is 
stlU  occasionally  found,  that  In  the  regu- 
latory agencies  is  flourishing.  We  need  look 
no  further  than  the  Ingot  Molds  case  or  the 
Big  John  grain  cases  to  illustrate  the  myopia 
with  which  regulatory  agencies  have  attacked 
the  coat  pricing  concept  In  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
minimum,  rate  regulatory  powers  were  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  of  protection  of  competi- 
tion, that  is.  the  preservation  of  our  com- 
petitors' Inherent  advantages.  In  effect,  what 
the  Commission  Is  attempting  to  do  Is  to  pre- 
serve competitors,  a  vastly  different  thing 
from  the  preservation  of  competition.  Pre- 
serving competition  Is  a  progressive,  positive 
attitude.  Competition  rewards  the  aggres- 
sive competitor. 

Preserving  competitors,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  precisely  the  opposite.  It  protects  the  In- 
competent and  the  Inefficient.  If  company  A, 
for  example,  cannot  perform  as  efficiently  as 
company  B.  then  company  A  must  fall.  There 
Is  no  alternative  imder  free  enterprise. 

II  our  national  policy  with  respect  to  other 
Industries  had  been  that  which  prevails  In 
the  transportation  Industry,  we  would  have 
a  regulatory  commission  zealously  protecting 
the  competitive  status  of  buggy  manufactur- 
ers from  the  depredations  of  the  auto  indus- 
try. You  can  see  why  I  refer  to  horse  and 
buggy  regulation. 

Protecting  competitors  Is  regressive  and 
insures  lack  of  progress  In  the  Industry  being 
regulated.  Regulation  and  competition  are 
natural  ■  enemies.  They  do  not  function  in 
harness. 

Where  monopoly  ezUts,  as  In  the  telephone 
and  utility  Industries,  regulation  may  func- 
tion well  as  a  substitute  for  competition.  But 
where  competition  exits,  and  particularly, 
competition  with  unregulated  competitors. 
as  in  the  transportation  Industry,  regulation 
only  serves  to  limit  the  ability  of  the  regu- 
lated industry  to  compete. 

In  an  address  I  made  In  Syracuse  last 
November,  which  some  of  you  may  have  read, 
I  attempted  to  respond  to  those  critics  of 
the  common  carrier  industry,  who  contend 
that  that  Industry  blames  regulation  and 
tb«  reguiAtory  policy  of  the  n*tlon  for  our 
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Industry's  own  lack  of  efficiency.  I  believe 
that  these  critics  are  demonstrably  wrong. 
Over  a  ten  year  period,  from  1B67  to  IWH. 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  declined 
approximately  35%.  During  that  same 
period,  the  cost  to  our  customers  to  move  a 
Oon  of  freight  one  mile  decreased  from  1.48 
cents  to  1 .33  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  1967  dollar  would  have 
bought  almost  35  per  cent  .more  transporta- 
Uon  m  KNST  than  It  did  In  1B57.  In  the 
same  period,  the  telephone  company,  which 
U  supposed  to  be  a  model  of  efficient  auto- 
mation, raised  Its  price  from  5  to  10  cents 
per  call — a  100  per  cent  Increase.  That  fact. 
It  seems  to  me.  adequately  refutes  the  argu- 
ments on  railroad  efficiency. 

No.  the  answer  Is  obsolete  regulatory 
policy  and  we  can  clearly  demonstrate  the 
widening  gap  between  regulation  and  reality 
by  a  few  examples. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  rate  problem 
and  the  regulatory  policy  which  Insists  on 
rewarding  inefficiency  in  an  effort,  sure  ulti- 
mately to  be  Ineffective,  to  preserve  competi- 
tors at  the  expense  of  competition. 

Let  us  examine  now  another  facet  of  regu- 
latory policy  that  Is  utterly  obsolete.  I  refer 
to  efforts  by  regulators  to  promote  objectives 
which  are  basically  political  In  the  broad 
sense  by  the  device  of  regulation. 

In  a  monopoly  situation,  It  Is  possible  to 
achieve  political  ends  by  regulation,  because 
the  regulator  has  the  power  to  reward  the 
Industry  for  the  performance  of  political 
tasks.  Por  example,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission can  and  will  require  Consolidated 
Edison  in  New  York  to  achieve  any  number 
of  political  objectives  as  the  price  of  con- 
structing a  hydroelectric  plant  at  Cornwall, 
New  York. 

Con  Ed  will  put  its  plant  underground: 
it  will  replace  the  present  unsightly  water- 
front with  parks  and  recreational  areas;  it 
will  put  power  lines  underground:  all  of 
these  at  greatly  added  cost  to  the  basic  hy- 
dro-electric generator  project.  Why?  Because 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  will  permit 
the  additional  costs  to  be  Included  in  the 
rate  base.  And  the  buyers  of  power  from 
Consolidated  Edison  will  ultimately  pay  for 
the  fringe  benefits  supplied  to  the  citizens 
of  Cornwall. 

Other  examples  come  to  mind.  A  telephone 
company  may  extend  service  to  a  presently 
unprofitable  area,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  capital  outlay  will  be  reimbursed  from 
rates  to  existing  customers. 

In  the  case  of  transportation,  however,  reg- 
ulators have  lost  the  power  to  compensate 
common  carriers  for  services  they  may  re- 
quire the  common  carrier  to  perform.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  contemplates  a  5.75 
per  cent  rate  of  return  on  railroad  property. 
In  1967,  the  rate  was  1.8  per  cent  In  Eastern 
territory  and  in  1968  the  return  will  be  some- 
thing lower. 

With  the  advent  of  competition,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ability  of  our  customers  to 
provide  do-it-yourself  transportation,  regu- 
lation no  longer  can  assure  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  that  It  could  make  up  on 
highly  rated  commodities  the  losses  It  sus- 
tained on   unprofitable  services. 

Yet,  almost  incomprehensibly,  the  regula- 
tors, both  Federal  and  state,  blandly  ignore 
their  loss  of  power  to  compensate.  They  con- 
tinue to  exact  the  penalties  of  unprofitable 
service. 

No  more  striking  example  exists  of  this 
paradox  than  the  passenger  problem.  In  my 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  various  regulators,  no  more  critical 
problem  exisU  for  the  transportation  In- 
dustry than  the  railroad  passenger  problem. 
I  deliberately  Include  the  entire  transporta- 
tion Industry,  despite  the  fact  that  the  pas- 
senger burden  Is  largely  borne  by  compara- 
tively few  railroads. 

I  do  this  for  the  following  reason.  The 
transportation  Industry  Is  interdependent  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  even  its  com- 
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ponents  seem  at  times  to  be  aware.  The 
future  of  common  carrier  truck  lines  and 
common  carrier  barge  lines  and  common 
carrier  airlines  U  Inextricably  Interwoven 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  railroad  Industry. 
If,  as  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility, 
the  railroad  industry,  or  even  a  substantial 
part  of  it,  is  mired  Into  nationalization  by 
the  burden  of  passenger  deficits,  then  it  will 
not  go  alone.  Experience  In  other  nations 
has  shown  that  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroad  Industry  has  been  a  forerunner  to  a 
prompt  takeover  of  the  entire  transportation 
Industry  of  that  nation,  not  to  mention  the 
other  basic  Industries. 

The  Penn  Central  carries,  at  a  staggering 
cost,  approximately  one-third  of  the  rail- 
road passengers  of  the  nation.  In  1967,  the 
combined  deficit  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  railroads  was  approxi- 
mately 985  million.  In  1968,  that  figure  rose 
to  approximately  tlOO  million.  Obviously, 
even  the  Penn  Central  cannot  long  carry  a 
burden  of  this  magnitude. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the  regula- 
tors to  efforts  to  eliminate  this  costly,  un- 
needed  and  unpatronlzed  passenger  service? 
In  far  too  many  instances,  the  unjustifiable 
answer  has  been — continue  to  run  the  trains. 
A  recent  example  was  the  order  to  con- 
tinue   the   operation   of   all    the   long   haul 
trains   of   the   former  New  Haven   Railroad, 
despite  an  order  three  years  ago  which  would 
have  permitted  a  substantial  restructuring  of 
this  service.  And  despite  the  fact  that  the 
burden  of  operating  these  very  trains  pre- 
cipitated,   if    it    did    not   indeed   cause,    the 
most  recent  bankruptcy  of  the  New  Haven. 
Regulators  apparently  are  little  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  payment  to  the  railroads 
for    providing    passenger    service.    Obviously, 
these  services  only  added  costs  to  our  freight 
customers.  Freight  cxistomers  do  not  and  will 
not  willingly  permit  absorption  of  passenger 
losses  In  the  freight  rate  structure,  and  will 
divert  to  competing  modes  or  engage  In  pri- 
vate transportation.  That,  of  course,  means 
that  the  cost  of  providing  passenger  service 
must  be  carved  out  of  the  body  of  the  rail- 
road. 

This  may  indicate  to  some  of  you  the  rea- 
son railroads  are  diversifying  outside  the  field 
of  transportation.  When  government  bonds 
produce  three  times  the  return  that  rail- 
road operations  produce.  It  is  difficult  for  rail- 
road management  to  justify  investment  for 
railroad  purposes. 

Is  there  an  answer  to  the  passenger  train 
problem?  There  are  at  least  two.  The  first 
answer  Is  to  face  that  fact  that  the  long  haul 
passenger  train  Is  no  longer  necessary  nor 
wanted.  It  has  become.  In  essence,  a  stand- 
by service  for  the  airlines,  and  its  continued 
existence  cannot  be  Justified  economically. 
If,  however,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the 
regulators  and  the  politicians  are  unwilling 
to  face  this  provable  fact,  then  let  the  bur- 
den of  providing  passenger  service  fall  on 
those  who  Insist  on  Its  continuation — the 
general  public,  as  represented  by  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the 
public  convenience  (I  will  not  concede  pub- 
lic necessity)  that  deficit  passenger  trains 
be  continued  in  operation,  then  the  public 
should  foot  the  bill. 

Is  this  subsidy?  It  Is  no  more  a  subsidy 
than  the  Post  Office  operation  Is  a  subsidy. 
And  if  It  is  a  subsidy.  It  Is  a  subsidizing  of 
the  passenger,  not  of  the  railroad.  There  are, 
as  you  know,  men  in  high  positions  In  rail- 
road circles  who  reject  the  concept  of  "public 
service  at  public  expense."  I  am  not  among 
them. 

These  men  purport  to  see  passenger  sub- 
sidies as  a  first  step  on  the  path  to  railroad 
nationalization.  In  my  opinion,  the  shortest 
route  to  nationalization  of  the  railroads  and 
Indeed  of  all  transportation  Industries,  Is  a 
continuation  of  the  present  myopic  regula- 
tory poUclea  In  the  railroad  passenger  area. 
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And  certainly  the  air  and  truck  lines  are  not 
nationalized  even  though  huge  sums  come 
from  the  public  treasury  for  their  benefit. 

Thus  far,  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with 
the  failure  of  regulation  to  keep  up  with 
reality  by  clinging  to  obsolete  concepts,  such 
as  monopoly  pricing  theories,  the  value  of 
service  concept,  and  the  effort  to  achieve 
political  objsctives  through  regulatory  pres- 
sures. These  are  essentially  limited  applica- 
tions of  regulatory  power. 

The  next  area  I  would  like  to  discuss  Is  not 
BO  much  a  misguided  application  of  regula- 
tory power  as  It  Is  a  basic  misinterpretation 
in  the  Implementation  of  national  transpor- 
tation policy — the  prohibition  against  trans- 
port diversification. 

The  United  States  is  unique  in  that  it  Is 
the  only  nation  In  the  world  that  prohibits 
common  ownership  of  the  several  modes  of 
transportation.  In  describing  this  prohibi- 
tion, I  called  It  a  "misinterpretation"  of 
natural  transportation  policy. 

For  I  cannot  believe  that  the  framers  of 
that  policy  would  have  deliberately  devised 
a  system  which  would  so  completely  preclude 
the  efficient  exploitation  of  the  tools  of  trans- 
portation; which  would  insure  the  most 
wasteful  system  of  transportation;  which 
would  exact  the  highest  possible  transporta- 
tion price  fl-om  the  general  public;  and 
which  would  forever  deny  the  general  public 
the  quality  at  service  to  which  It  is  entitled. 
If  such  results  were  intended,  the  statement 
of  policy  and  the  statutes  should  so  state  In 
unmistakable  language.  As  you  know,  they 
do  not. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act,  there  Is  no  flat  prohibition  against  com- 
mon ownership  of  rail,  motor,  air  and  water 
carriers.  The  statutes  have  been  Interpreted 
by  regulatory  agencies  to  require  a  showing 
of  special  circumstance  before  a  railroad 
may  acquire  a  motor,  air  or  water  carrier. 
The  reverse  is  not  true. 

The  regulatory  agencies  have  further  re- 
fined the  showing  of  special  circumstance  to 
the  point  that  It  Is  virtually  impossible  for 
a  railroad  to  use  effectively  another  mode 
of  transportation  In  its  operations.  For  ex- 
ample. Penn  Central  cannot  truck  a  load  of 
freight  142  miles  from  New  York  to  Albany 
because  that  traffic  must  go  through  a  key 
point  en  route — Poughkeepsie. 

The  benefits  of  common  ovmershlp  to  the 
public  are  obvious.  A  true  transportation 
company,  with  freedom  to  use  all  the  tools 
of  the  trade  to  proper  advantage,  could  tai- 
lor  its  rates  and  service  to  meet  the  partlc- 
^r  ular  need  of  a  customer.  For  example,  a  sin- 
gle shipper  may  have  a  variety  of  products 
to  move  between  conmion  origin  and  desti- 
nation points. 

The  need  for  speed  In  delivery  will  vary 
for  a  nimiber  of  factors,  such  as  value,  per- 
ishability. Inventory  control  and  the  like. 
A  shipment  of  film  may  require  highest  prior- 
ity to  keep  Hollywood  production  schedules 
on  time,  while  a  carload  of  ore  or  lumber 
may  be  deliberately  scheduled  to  arrive  at  a 
time  consistent  with  the  programmed  con- 
sumption of  stored  Inventory. 

Today,  to  arrange  a  number  of  movements, 
responsive  to  these  factors,  among  carriers 
of  different  modes  Is  awkward  and  time-con- 
suming, and  the  resultant  service  Is  almost 
sure  to  be  Inefficient  and  uncoordinated. 

Under  common  ownership,  the  transporta- 
tion company  could  provide  the  appropriate 
mode  of  service,  or  combination  of  modes 
that  best  suited  the  shipper's  needs  and  at 
a  price  reflecting  the  cost  of  providing  the 
service. 

For  example,  if  a  shipment  were  highly 
valued,  or  If  It  was  urgently  needed  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  so  that  time  In  transit  was  a 
dominant  factor,  a  through  movement  by 
air  could  be  provided  in  less  than  a  day 
with  motor  pick  up  and  delivery  at.  say, 
one  hundred  dollars. 

If  second  morning  delivery  would  meet 
the  requirements,  the  transportation  com- 
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pany  could  provide  motor  carrier  service  to 
some  Intermediate  city,  where  an  entire 
planeload  destined  to  the  coast  could  be 
assembled  from  many  areas,  and  shipped  at 
a  rate  of  seventy-five  dollars.  Third  morn- 
ing delivery  by  through  TrallVan  service  to 
Chicago  and  air  to  Los  Angeles  would  be 
priced  at  fifty  dollars. 

A  combination  of  motor  carrier  and  high- 
speed piggyback  could  be  offered  at  thirty 
dollars,  for  fourth  morning  delivery.  And  if 
time  in  transit  were  not  a  particular  prob- 
lem, regular  rail  or  motor  freight  service 
could  be  offered  at  a  proportionately  lower 
rate. 

Thus,  the  shipper  could  select,  from  a 
wide  range  of  services,  priced  to  reflect  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  the 
particular  service  best  suited  to  his  needs — 
a  decision  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  make 
effectively  today. 

But  the  shipper  would  not  be  the  only 
beneficiary  under  a  policy  permitting  com- 
mon ownership.  The  transportation  company 
would  present  to  Its  management  oppor- 
tunities for  efficient  and  economical  use  of 
its  components  that  are  impractical,  if  not 
impossible  today.  Today,  for  example,  there 
is  competition  between  the  various  modes 
of  transportation  for  traffic  that  is  uneco- 
nomic for  at  least  one  if  not  all  of  the  modes. 
Wasteful  though  It  may  seem,  there  are 
various  good  reasons  for  this  situation.  The 
total  business  of  a  particular  customer  may 
be  so  sufficiently  attractive  that  certain  less 
economic  segments  are  sought  in  order  to 
secure  the  total  traffic.  In  the  passenger 
area,  the  railroads  continue  to  compete  with 
the  airlines  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
despite  our  loss  in  providing  the  service, 
simply  because  we  are  not  permitted  to  dis- 
continue the  service.  Similarly,  the  airlines 
offer  short  haul  passenger  service  on  which 
they  cannot  and  do  not  hope  to  earn  a 
profit. 

At  a  dinner  last  week,  for  example.  I  dis- 
cussed this  problem  with  the  president  of 
one  of  the  major  trunk  line  air  carriers,  who 
readily  conceded  that  a  haul  of  200  miles  was 
unprofitable  for  his  airline,  but  was  provided 
as  a  part  of  a  total  service  concept. 

True  transportation  companies  could  elim- 
inate such  waste,  with  enormous  savings  In 
total  transportation  costs.  These  savings 
would  not  only  materially  improve  the  finan- 
cial health  of  the  industry,  but  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  using  public. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  considerable 
opposition  to  the  concept  of  common  owner- 
ship. The  opposition  of  those  who  have 
vested  Interests  in  the  status  quo — motor, 
air  and  water  carrier — is,  in  my  Judgment, 
misguided.  They  assert  that  common  owner- 
ship is  unnecessary.  They  concede  that  very 
real  benefits  exist  and  that  the  benefits 
would  be  substantial,  but  they  maintain  that 
the  same  benefits  could  be  obtained  through 
coordination.  I  cannot  agree. 

Experience  has  shown  that  coordination  is 
far  less  effective  than  common  ownership  In 
producing  beneficial  results.  Our  neighbor  to 
the  north  gives  us  patent  proof  of  this  con- 
clusion. Further,  coordination  among  com- 
petitors simply  cannot  be  fully  effective. 
Problems  of  customer  relations,  profits,  op- 
erating convenience  and  the  like  virtually 
preclude  effective  cooperation. 

But  entirely  aside  from  selfish  motivation, 
the  fear  of  monopoly  has  convinced  certain 
scholars  that  the  present  system,  despite  Its 
recognized  wastefulness.  Is  preferable  to  com- 
mon ownership.  There  are  at  least  two  Irref- 
utable answers  to  this  argument. 

The  first  is  enlightened  regulation.  There 
would  be,  under  common  ownership,  a  con- 
tinued framework  of  regulation  which  could 
be  made.  If  it  Is  not  already,  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  And  the  second  answer  Is,  of 
cotirse,  competition. 

Several  transportation  companies,  regional 
or  national  in  scope,  would  provide  vigorous 
compeUUon  for  the  available  traffic.  Further, 
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competition  among  total  transportation  com- 
panies would  be  productive  competition,  re- 
warding efficiency  and  innovation.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  today's  policy  of  protecting 
competitors,  with  the  stagnating  infiuence 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Finally,  the  ultimate  and  greatest  bene- 
ficiary of  common  ownership  would  be  the 
nation  and  Its  economy.  Our  country  is  In 
deadly  competition  with  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  productive  capacity  and  the  econ- 
omy of  our  production  are  the  keys  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  p»ositlon  of  leadership  in 
the  free  world. 

The  cost  of  transportation  as  a  percentage 
of  production  costs  is  far  too  high.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  transportation  bill,  coupled 
with  Increased  quality  of  transportation 
service,  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  na- 
tional productivity.  When  such  a  result  can 
be  readily  achieved,  merely  by  eliminating 
the  inexcusable  waste  of  the  existing  system. 
It  is  high  time  we  moved  forward. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  the  only  nation  In 
the  world  which  insists  on  this  uneconomic 
compartmentalization  of  our  transportation 
resources.  The  time  is  overdue  to  trade  in 
our  horse  and  buggy  regulatory  policies  for 
policies  which  will  recognize  that  we  have 
entered  the  space  age.  TTie  transportation 
Industry  Is  technically  and  philosophically 
ready  to  move  forward.  What  are  we  waiting 
for? 


SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   1»EW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Conable.  Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Farbstein.  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Mc- 
E^vEN,  Mr.  McKneallv,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Robi- 
SON,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and 
Mr.  Wolff,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact 
and  to  make  the  United  States  a  party 
to  the  compact. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  is  in  Pennsylvania,  but  its 
approximately  6.300  square  miles  that 
lie  in  New  York  represent  nearly  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  area  of  the  State. 
Also,  more  than  one  in  every  20  New 
Yorkers  live  in  the  basin. 

Although  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  basin's  water  and 
other  natural  resources  are  of  the  great- 
est significance  to  residents  of  the  basin, 
what  is  done  or  not  done  in  the  basin 
is  also  of  major  interest  to  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  its  neighbors,  includ- 
ing those  who  reside  in  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  of  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore. 

This  interest  can  best  be  served  by 
bringing  together  the  resources  and  the 
talents  of  the  States  and  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  what  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  compact  is  designed  to 
achieve. 

The  Susquehanna  compact  follows 
very  closely  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
compact,  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1961.  Two  of  the  four  member  States  of 
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th«  Delaware— New  York  and  Pennayl- 
▼anta — are  also  members  of  the  Susqiie- 
hanna. 

Like  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna 
compact  provides  for  a  commlnlon 
made  up  of  the  governors,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  a  representative  ot  the 
President.  The  Commission  is  directed 
to  formulate  and  adopt: 

First  A  comprehensive  plan,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  water  users 
and  interested  public  bodies  for  the  Im- 
mediate and  long  range  development  and 
use  of  the  water  resources  of  the  ba^ln; 

Second.  A  water  resources  program, 
based  upon  the  comprehensive  plan, 
which  shall  include  a  systematic  pre- 
senUtlon  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  resources  needs  of  the  area  to  be 
served  for  such  reasonably  foreseeable 
period  as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine, balanced  by  existing  and  protxised 
projects  required  to  satisfy  such  needs. 
Including  all  public  and  private  projects 
affecting  the  basin,  together  with  a  sep- 
arate statement  of  the  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sion during  such  period;  and 

Third.  An  annual  current  expenses 
budget  and  an  annual  capital  budget 
consistent  with  the  Commission's  pro- 
gram, projects,  and  facilities  for  the 
budget  period. 

This  is  the  core  of  the  compact.  The 
Commission's  plan  and  program  aire  to 
cover  such  matters  as  water  supply: 
water  quality  management  and  control; 
flood  protection;  watershed  manage- 
ment; recreation;  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat; preservation  and  enhancement  of 
scenic  and  historical  sites:  hydroelectric 
power;  and  withdrawals  and  diversions 
in  protected  areas  and  during  emer- 
gencies. 

What  is  proposed  Is  a  comprehensive 
plan  and  program  for  the  planning,  con- 
servation, development,  utilization,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  the  basin's 
water  resources.  Since  what  is  proposed 
In  the  Susquehanna  compact  is  similar 
to  what  has  been  granted  In  the  case  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact,  it 
would  be  well  to  examine  the  record  of 
thfe  Federal-Interstate  Commission 
established  by  that  instrument 

In  its  7  years,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  managed  successfully 
the  severe  water  shortage  of  the  mid- 
1960s.  It  did  so  without  denying  essential 
supplies  to  any  of  the  public  and  private 
entities  dependent  on  Delaware  Basin 
water,  including  the  major  metropolitan 
complexes  of  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  Commission  formulated  and  har- 
monized a  set  of  basinwide  water  quality 
standards  for  submission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  such  an  accomplishment  in 
the  entire  Nation,  and  it  was  done  in  an 
area  of  varied  and  complex  water  prob- 
lems and  conditions  covering  parts  of 
four  States. 

Presently  the  Commission  is  taking 
the  lead  in  the  stiidles  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  in  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  In 
so  doing,  it  Is  coordinating  planning,  de- 
velopment and  conservation  activities  of 
Pennyslvanla.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and 
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the  Federal  Oovemment.  In  the  absence 
of  the  compact.  It  is  doubtful  that  this 
could  be  accomplished. 

Last,  the  Commission  has  acted  as 
local  sponsor  in  a  number  of  Federal  res- 
ervoir projects.  Since  the  beneflti  of 
each  of  these  projects  will  be  substanti- 
ally Interstate  in  character,  no  one  State, 
and  certainly  no  combination  of  local 
governments  within  a  State,  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  give  the  necessary  local  as- 
surances. 

These  several  accomplishments,  it  is 
submitted,  indicate  what  could  be  done 
on  the  Susquehanna  if  a  compact  similar 
to  the  Delaware  and  the  appropriate  en- 
abling statute  were  ensMsted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  compact  imposes  major  responsi- 
bilities on  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission,  and  gives  the  Commission 
broad  powers.  These  powers  are  not  un- 
limited, however.  For  example,  although 
the  Commission  may  function  as  an 
operating  agency,  one  of  the  purpose 
clauses  declares  It  to  be  "the  express 
intent  of  the  signatory  parties  that  the 
Commission  shall  engage  In  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  a  project  only  when  the  project  is 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  and  no  other  agency  is 
In  a  position  to  act.  or  such  agency  fails 
to  act." 

Similarly,  In  conferring  powers  and 
duties  on  the  Commission,  the  signatory 
parties  enunciate  it  as  their  policy  "to 
preserve  and  utilize  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  of  existing  offices  and 
agencies  of  government  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  compact,  and  the 
commission  Is  directed  to  utilize  those 
offices  and  agencies  for  the  purposes  of 
this  compact." 

Throughout  the  document  the  Com- 
mission is  enjoined  to  encourage  the  un- 
derUklng  of  activities  by  the  signatory 
parties.  For  instance,  the  compact  de- 
clares: 

It  shall  b«  the  policy  of  tb«  commlislon 
to  encourage  and  coordlnaM  tbe  eflorta  of 
tbe  signatory  parUea  to  prevent,  reduce,  con- 
trol, and  eliminate  water  pollution  and  to 
maintain  water  quaUty  aa  required  by  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

Nor  does  the  compact  preempt  the 
field  with  respect  to  matters  subject  to 
Its  Jurisdiction.  In  the  same  article.  It  is 
provided  that  "Nothing  in  this  compact 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or 
qualify  the  authority  of  any  signatory 
party  to  enact  any  legislation  or  enforce 
any  additional  conditions  and  restric- 
tions to  lessen  or  prevent  the  ix>llution  of 
waters  witliin  its  jurisdiction." 

In  no  respect  it  is  stated  is  the  com- 
pact to  be  construed  "to  relinquish  the 
fimctions,  powers,  or  duties  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  any  navigable  waters — 
nor  any  provision — in  derogation  of  any 
of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce."  The  same 
section  recognizes  "the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  withdraw  the 
Federal  Oovemment  as  a  party  to  this 
compact  or  to  revise  or  modify  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  under  which 
it  may  remain  a  party  by  amendment,  re- 
peal, or  modification." 
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The  compact  provides  for  an  annual 
audit  of  the  financial  accounts  of  the 
Commission  by  qualified  certified  public 
accountants.  Also,  any  of  the  books,  doc- 
imients,  records,  files,  and  accounts  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  open  to  exami- 
nation or  audit  by  any  of  the  signatory 
parties  at  any  time.  Financial  transac- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  ap- 
pUcable  to  commercial  corporate  trans- 
actions. Of  course,  an  annual  report  is 
required  to  be  made  to  the  several  State 
legislatures  and  to  the  Congress. 

In  the  bill,  In  addition  to  the  compact, 
there  are  a  number  of  conditions  and 
reservations  on  which  are  based  the  con- 
sent to  and  participation  in  the  compact 
by  the  United  States.  Again,  these  are 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Dela- 
ware Compact  enabling  act. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Com- 
mission is  forbidden  to  carry  any  project 
beyond  the  planning  stage,  unless  only 
State-supplied  funds  will  be  used,  until 
there  are  submitted  to  the  Congress: 
complete  plans  and  estimates,  including 
an  allocation  of  costs  if  more  than  one 
purpose  is  to  be  served  together  with  an 
estimated  cost-benefit  ratio  for  each  pur- 
pose; an  apportionment  of  costs  among 
beneficiaries,  including  those  to  be  borne 
by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments: and  a  proposal  to  finance  the 
project.  Including  terms  of  any  proposed 
bonds:  and  such  project  has  been  au- 
thorized by  act  of  Congress. 

The  compact  In  no  way  Is  to  restrict 
the  executive  powers  of  the  President  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Federal  funds  budgeted  and  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Commission  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  control  by  the 
President  and  Congress  as  are  fimds 
budgeted  and  appropriated  to  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Nothing  in  the  compact  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  obligate  the  United  States  to 
pay  the  principal  or  interest  on  bonds 
Issued  by  the  Commission. 

The  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  and 
Walsh-Healey  Acts  are  made  applicable 
to  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  insure 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  any  of  Its  programs  or 
activities  and  employment  practices  or 
the  employment  practices  of  its  contrac- 
tors. 

The  U.S.  district  courts  shall  have  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  or  con- 
troversies arising  under  the  compact  or 
enabling  statute.  Any  case  or  controversy 
initiated  in  a  State  court  shall  be  re- 
movable to  the  appropriate  TJS.  district 
court.  Nothing  contained  in  the  compact 
or  enabling  act  shall  be  construed  as  a 
waiver  by  the  United  States  of  its  im- 
munity from  suit. 

By  the  terms  of  the  enabling  statute, 
the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  it  is 
expressly  reserved.  An  express  reserva- 
tion Is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
or  any  of  Its  standing  committees  with 
respect  to  the  disclosure  and  furnishing 
of  such  information  by  the  committee 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Congress  or  any  such  committee. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  preamble  to  the 
compact,  the  signatory  parties  "recog- 
nize the  water  resources  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  as  regional  assets 
vested  with  local,  State,  and  national  In- 
terest for  which  they  have  a  joint  re- 
sponsibility." Having  so  recognized,  the 
other  signatory  parties,  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Maryland  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  have  en- 
acted the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  com- 
pact. Now  It  Is  the  fourth  signatory 
party,  the  United  States,  that  is  called 
upon  to  act.  From  our  experience  with 
the  E>elaware  River  Basin  compact,  an 
instrument  very  similar  to  the  Susque- 
haima  compact,  we  have  learned  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  Federal-interstate  arrange- 
ment. In  enacting  this  compact  we  shall 
provide  for  the  joint  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  rights  and  responsibilities 
shared  by  the  several  signatory  parties. 


SHERIFF  PREFERS  DILLON  TO 
WASHINGTON  DUTY 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOUTH    CAKOUITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
professional  do-gooders  continue  to  de- 
vise new  methods  of  harassment  for  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  such  as  the  ridiculous  guide- 
lines to  be  followed  in  using  the  police 
service  revolver,  the  common  criminal 
continues  to  laugh  up  his  sleeve  at  the 
whole  sorry  episode. 

Certainly,  no  one  would  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  offer  a  simple,  quick 
solution  to  the  very  complex  problem  of 
crime  In  the  city  of  Washington,  but  as 
a  cab  driver  here  told  me  the  other  day, 
what  Washington  needs  is  a  few  law- 
enforcement  officers  from  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  straighten  out  this 
mess.  Such  an  officer  is  Dillon  County. 
S.C.  Sheriff  Roy  J.  Lee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sheriff  Lee  Is  no-non- 
sense In  the  matter  of  law  enforcement. 
In  fact,  his  reputation  is  so  outstanding 
that  he  was  among  80  special  officers 
selected  from  throughout  the  United 
States  to  aid  with  security  at  the  inau- 
guration of  our  President. 

Sheriff  Lee.  in  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  3  issue 
of  the  Charleston,  S.C,  News  &  Courier, 
offers  some  very  thought-provoking  ob- 
servations on  crime  and  law  enforcement 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  include  it  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Shebut  Preteks  Dillon  to  Washington 

Dtjtt 

(By  Epple  Rlchbourg) 

Dillon. — Sheriff  Roy  J.  Lee  "wouldn't  be 
a  policeman  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if 
they  paid  me  t2S,000  a  year." 

Dillon  County's  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer made  the  observation  after  being  chosen 
from  South  Oarollna,  along  with  79  other 
offlcers  throughout  the  country,  "to  aid  with 
security  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Richard  Nixon," 
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Lee  said,  "If  you  think  we've  got  It  bad 
here,  you  should  see  what  those  men  In 
Washington  have  to  put  up  with." 

Probably  one  of  the  worst  things  he  noted 
Is  the  abuse,  verbal  and  otherwise,  police- 
men are  forced  to  take.  Lee  recalled  a  report 
prior  to  the  Inauguration  parade  of  a  run  on 
oven  cleaner. 

"That  gave  offlcers  a  few  bad  moments, 
particularly  those  who  had  to  work  the 
Hippie- Ylpple  parade  section,"  he  said.  "That 
stulT  would  have  blinded  an  officer  had  It 
been  thrown  In  his  face.  Yet  all  he  or  his 
partner  would  have  been  allowed  to  do  was 
try  to  run  down  the  assailant." 

Recalling  observations  and  conversations 
while  In  the  nation's  capital,  Lee  said  offlcers 
In  D.C.  average  15-20  felony  cases  per  day. 

"A  number  of  big  robberies  In  one  24  hour 
period  Is  nothing  to  them,"  he  said. 

Remembering  a  bulletin  board  at  the  po- 
lice department  out  of  which  he  worked  dur- 
ing his  four-day  visit,  Lee  said,  "There's  a 
notice  there  Instructing  all  offlcers  how  to 
use  a  service  revolver.  But  they  cannot  shoot 
at  a  violator  of  the  law,  regardless  of  the 
act  he  may  be  committing,  unless  they  see  a 
weapon  In  his  hand.  They  may  only  run  him 
down  and  try  to  capture  him." 

Lee  said  any  officer  falling  to  abide  by  the 
notice  is  In  trouble  and  knows  he  will  not 
be  backed  by  the  department. 

Describing  what  many  persons  feel  Is  most- 
ly television  drama  on  programs  concerning 
law  enforcement,  the  sheriff  said,  "It's  all 
true.  Every  morning  they  have  a  Une-up. 
And  If  a  suspect  is  brought  in  at  1  or  2  a.m. 
officers  have  to  avail  him  of  his  rights  then. 
If  he  wants  a  lawyer  and  doesn't  have  one. 
there's  a  name  and  number  of  a  lawyer  and 
a  bonding  agent  to  call.  Usually  the  suspect 
Is  freed  under  bond  before  daylight.  Appar- 
ently they  seldom  go  to  Jail  before  trial." 

Juveniles  are  dealt  with  similarly  in  the 
city. 

"With  an  average  of  70  per  cent  of  their 
cases  Juvenile,  officers  say  they  must  appre- 
hend the  Juvenile  suspect,  then  call  his  par- 
ents. The  youngster  will  be  released  in  par- 
ents' custody  and  .lot  come  to  trial  for  six 
months  to  a  year."  he  noted. 

Another  thing  Lee  noted  was  the  number 
of  sex  violations. 

"They  have  so  many  In  Washington  there's 
a  separate  division  at  police  headquarters, 
labeled  SEX,  to  deal  with  the  cases,"  he 
said. 

At  the  presidential  inauguration.  Sheriff 
Lee  said  he  was  impressed  most  by  two 
things: 

First,  the  "unbelievable  security"  provided 
by  secret  service  agents,  FBI,  U.S.  troops  and 
members  of  the  metropolitan  police  forces. 

Second,  he  was  struck  with  the  fact  the 
nation's  VIPs  "are  really  Just  people  who 
do  the  same  normal  everyday  things  In  the 
same  manner  that  we  do." 

During  the  ceremony,  Lee  noticed  the  ex- 
pressions on  faces  of  the  principals. 

"President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  looked  happier 
than  anyone  there;  former  President  John- 
son the  most  relieved,  and  former  vice-presi- 
dent Humphrey  the  saddest  looking  one  I've 
seen  In  a  long  time,  he  said. 

Since  the  day  of  television  has  taken  much 
of  the  surprise  element  from  such  events, 
Lee  found  the  Inauguration  much  as  expect- 
ed, except  for  security.  And  being  an  officer 
of  the  law  for  most  of  his  adult  life,  the 
sheriff  enjoyed  most  that  security  In  which 
he  was  involved. 

"Those  security  people  really  are  great,"  he 
said.  "You  Just  can't  believe  how  well  orga- 
nized they  are  and  how  perfect  In  their 
jobs." 

So  much  of  that  security  Is  never  realized 
by  the  general  public.  Lee  said. 

"Even  at  the  balls,  there's  no  way  possible 
to  Identify  security  people.  The  plain  clothes 
policemen  and  policewomen  mingle  In  the 
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crowd,  and  you  can't  possibly  pick  them  out," 
he  noted. 

Six  different  cards  told  the  story  of  a  per- 
son's status  and  where  he  would  be  allowed 
to  go  at  the  inauguration.  A  special  Nixon 
card  would  get  the  bearer  anywhere  he 
wanted  to  be.  but  Lee  recalled  a  slight  tremor 
of  panic  that  passed  over  security  when  two 
Nixon  cards  were  reported  missing. 

The  word  was  quickly  passed  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  numbers  135  and  140.  And  al- 
though he  was  never  Informed.  Lee  Is  "sure 
they  were  Just  as  quickly  found." 

Working  in  the  fugitive  section  along  with 
three  other  men,  and  located  at  the  foot  of  a 
staircase  leading  to  all  network  booths,  Lee 
said  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  what 
his  duties  were. 

"After  the  briefing  we  got,  there  was  no 
way  to  go  wrong.  I  probably  was  far  more 
concerned  with  not  losing  a  cracker-jack  box, 
toy  looking  badge  they  pinned  on  our  lapels 
that  opened  doors  to  us.  In  the  wrong  hands, 
those  badges  could  have  caused  trouble," 
he  said. 


MAXIMUM  PENALTY  FOR  GUN 
CRIMES  ASSESSED  BY  COURA- 
GEOUS JUDGE 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here 
today  to  express  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  the  courageous  position  taken 
last  week  by  U.S.  District  Judge  George 
L.  Hart.  Jr.,  In  sentencing  those  found 
guilty  of  armed  robbery  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

He  slapped  one  armed  robber  with  a 
15-years-to-life  sentence,  and  according 
to  news  reports,  sternly  warned  that 
"anyone  else  convicted  by  a  jury  before 
me  on  an  armed  robbery  can  expect 
similar  treatment." 

This  is  the  answer  to  our  great  and 
growing  national  disgrace  of  gun  crimes, 
and  we  in  this  body  which  enacted  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Reduction 
Act  of  1967,  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
our  action  and  that  of  Judge  Hart  in 
setting  such  stiff  penalties. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  on  the  need 
for  stiff  sentencing  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime,  I  cite  another  article  of  the  recent 
days  which  shows  that  robbery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  month  of 
December  1968  totaled  629  cases.  This 
is  a  terrifying  increase  of  452  percent 
over  the  same  month  of  1965. 

Judge  Hart  has  pointed  the  way  to  his 
fellow  jurists  to  curb  crime,  particularly 
crimes  of  violence  committed  with  a  fire- 
arm. I  only  hope  that  his  colleagues 
have  the  guts  to  follow  suit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  these  two  articles  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Robber  Gets  Up  to  Life  by   1967  Law 
(By  Donald  Hlrzel) 

A  federal  Judge  today  tapped  a  section  of 
the  D.C.  Crime  Reduction  Act  of  1967  which 
permits  life  sentences  for  crimes  of  violence 
with  use  of  weapons  to  impose  a  15-years-to- 
life  sentence  on  a  man  who  robbed  a  liquor 
store  of  $622. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George  L.  Hart 
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Jr.  K»T«  nottc*  tb*t  "majao*  elM  eonTlct«d 
by  a  Jury  before  me  on  an  armed  robbery  c»n 
expect  similar  treatment.'' 

The  law  became  effecUve  on  Dec.  27.  1007, 
and  Is  believed  to  h«T«  b«en  uaed  only  once 
before  in  the  court. 

The  reaaon  It  haa  not.  according  to  court 
offlclaU.  \s  that  the  court  backlog  U  so  great 
meet  Crimea  tried  within  the  last  year  were 
committed  prior  to  ita  enactment. 

However,  from  now  on  moat  of  the  caaea 
being  proceaaed  will  involve  offenaee  which 
occurred  following  enactment. 

The  defendant  before  Hart  today  waa  James 
McCoy.  M,  of  the  1600  block  of  Kenyon  St. 
NW..  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  armed 
robbery,  asault  with  a  dangeroua  weapon 
and  poaaeaalon  a  prohibited  weapon — a 
sawed-olf  shotgun. 

He  received  15  year*  to  Ufe  for  the  armed 
robbery,  40  month*  to  10  years  for  aaaault 
and  one  year  for  the  prohibited  weapon.  The 
two  leaser  charges  will  be  served  concur- 
rently with  the  armed  robbery  sentence. 

B^Coy  was  charged  with  the  •622  holdup 
of  the  Congressional  Liquor  Store.  406  Fl'st 
St.  SB.  laat  June  22.  with  another  man. 

McCoy  -was  armed  with  the  shotgun  and 
his  partner  had  a  pistol.  The  store  owner 
resisted  the  robbery  and  was  hit  with  a 
whiskey  bottle  and  the  pUtol  butt  as  the 
two  escaped. 

Witnesses  noted  the  Ug  number  of  the 
escape  car  and  on  July  11  McCoy  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  robbery. 

He  was  released  on  bond  and  on  Sept.  9 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  forgery  and  re- 
leased on  personal  bond  until  his  trial  on 
the  robbery  charge. 

McCoy  denied  any  Involvement  In  the 
holdup. 

Defense  attorney  James  Hughes  filed  an 
appeal  and  asked  that  McCoy  be  released 
pending  the  outcome. 

Hart  replied  that  "the  nature  of  the  at- 
tack indicates  that  he  U  a  walking  keg  of 
dynanUte  on  the  street."  and  refused  release. 

RoBBsans  DousLXD  in  Latx  1968 

Robberies  reported  to  Washington  police  In 
November  Increased  1073  per  cent  over  No- 
vember. 1967. 

And'  holdups  In  December  Increased  116 
per  cent  over  December.  1967. 

Monthly  reported  crime  statistics  Issued 
by  the  Police  Department  yesterday  reveal 
that  1074  robberies  were  reported  In  Novem- 
ber, compared  with  520  In  the  same  month  a 
year  earlier. 

For  the  full  year  ending  In  November.  4065 
robberies  were  reported,  compared  with  2458 
robberies  reported  the  previous  year,  for  a 
04.9  per  cent  increase. 

Overall,  major  crime  reported  in  Novem- 
ber. 1968.  was  up  33.3  per  cent  over  Novem- 
ber. 1967.  Poc  the  full  year,  all  major  crimes 
reported  were  up  27.9  per  cent. 

High  police  officials  say  that,  although 
many  categories  of  crime  reporting  are  not 
particularly  reliable  Indicators  of  crime 
trends,  armed  robbery  Is  and  has  been  a 
generally  cooslstent  barometer,  and  has  been 
reported  accurately  for  some  time. 

Armed  robbery  (holdup)  totals  are  In- 
cluded in  the  general  robbery  total,  and  do 
not  include  such  crimes  aa  purse  snatchlngs 
and  yoklngs. 

While  armed  robberies  In  December  were 
more  than  double  the  holdups  recorded  for 
December.  19r7.  they  were  463  per  cent 
higher  than  those  o(  December.  1965. 

Here  are  the  flcures  on  reported  holdupe: 

December    1969 H* 

December   1966 234 

Daosmber   1967 »1 

Deesmber  lOM «» 

Said  one  poUce  ofBdal: 

"It's  no  change  of  reporting.  It's  that  bad." 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THEODORE  R.  Mc- 
KELDm  TO  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MISSION 


February  5,  1969 


HON.  SAMUa  N.  FRIEDEL 


OP   MABTUkMS 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATl VKS 

Wednesdav,  February  5,  19S9 
Mr.  PRIEDEX..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
gone  on  record,  with  other  members  of 
the  Maryland  delegation,  as  earnestly 
supporting  the  appointment  of  Theodore 
R.  McKeldin  to  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

Just  last  week  the  Baltimore  Jewish 
Times,  which  is  read  by  over  100,000 
Marylanders,  carried  an  article  detailing 
the  background  of  this  outstanding 
Marylander.  I  am  inserting  this  item  In 
the  RxcoRO  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  the  qual- 
ifications of  this  remarkable  individual 
and  the  reasons  why  we.  in  Maryland, 
are  In  favor  of  his  appointment. 

RsTLScnoNs:    McKxtJiiN   and  thc  Jews 

(By  M.  Hlrsh  Goldberg) 
The  Mayor's  office  in  Baltimore  Is  probably 
the  only  Mayor's  office  in  America  to  have 
a  mezuzah  on  its  door  post!  The  story  be- 
hind this  Is  fascinating  because  the  man 
who  placed  the  mezuzah  there  was  an  Epis- 
copalian m  the  last  year  of  his  second  term 
as  Mayor  of  Baltimore — a  unique  and  re- 
markable individual  by  the  name  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  McKeldin. 

I  was  with  Mayor  McKeldin  when  he  put 
up  the  mezxizah.  for  I  had  the  exceedingly 
good  fortune  of  serving  as  his  press  secretary 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  term. 
He  had  received  the  mezuzah  as  a  gift  from 
the  captain  of  the  Israeli  ship  "Shalom"  on 
which  he  had  Just  taken  a  Caribbean  cruUe. 
When  he  retximsd  to  Baltimore,  he  showed 
me  the  mezuzah — a  beautiful  sterling  sllTer 
piece  with  the  tiny  parchment  paper  and 
Hebrew  lettering  of  the  Shma  prayer  visible 
through  the  back.  He  asked  me  to  get  some 
tiny  nails  so  that  he  could  place  the  mezuzah 
on  the  doorpost  of  his  office.  "Hlrsh."  he  said 
In  those  McKeldlnesque  tones.  "Let's  show 
the  goylm  what  a  mezuzah  is." 

1  got  two  small  nails  and  a  prayerbook 
containing  the  blessing  for  affixing  the 
mezuzah.  With  yarmulkahe  on  our  heads.  I 
read  the  blessing  In  Hebrew,  the  Mayor  re- 
peated It  and  then  he  read  the  English  out 
loud.  Then,  with  me  holding  the  mezuzah 
against  the  doorpost.  Mayor  McKeldin  ham- 
mered In  the  two  nails. 

The  incident,  which  at  McKeldln's  Insis- 
tence took  place  with  no  one  present  but  my- 
self, the  Mayor  and  his  personal  secretary. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Momberger  (In  fact,  this  Is  the 
first  time  the  incident  U  being  told  about 
publicly),  demonstrates  a  unique  aspect  in 
not  only  American  p>olltics,  but  in  human 
relatlonablpa.  For  McKeldin.  twice  Governor 
of  Maryland,  and  twice  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 
Is  a  religious  Christian  who  truly  feels— and 
has  consistently  demonstrated — a  love  for 
the  Jewish  people.  Indeed,  throughout  his 
career  in  and  out  of  public  office,  he  has  con- 
ducted a  remarkable  relationship  with  the 
Jewish  people. 

McKeldin  first  became  Involved  with  Jews 
when,  at  the  age  of  36  as  secretary  to  Balti- 
more Mayor  Broenlng  in  1937,  he  encountered 
Simon  B.  Sobeloff,  then  the  deputy  city 
solicitor. 

"Simon  Sobeloff  taught  me  my  first  real 
lessons  about  social  Justice, "  McKeldin  once 
told  me.  "He  did  more  than  anyone  else  to 
Influence  my  social  attitudes.  I  was  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  his  thinking  and  hu 
judgment." 
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Calling  Sobeloff  "one  of  the  most  brilliant 
mltxds  In  Maryland,"  McKeldin  said  that 
throughout  his  public  life  Sobeloff  was  his 
number  one  advisor  and  that  from  his  first 
campaign  in  1939  It  was  Sobeloff  who  wrote 
the  most  Important  speeches. 

When  he  became  Governor,  McKeldin  ap- 
pointed Sobeloff  as  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals — the  first  Jew  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Court. 

McKeldin  often  noted  the  Irony  of  this. 
"Just  think,  with  all  of  the  great  Jewish  legal 
minds  In  Maryland,  no  Jew  had  ever  been 
appointed  to  the  State's  Court  of  Appeals 
until  Sobeloff.  What  a  waste  of  Ulent  be- 
cause of  religion  I" 

McKeldin,  who  had  nominated  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  for  president  In  1962.  even  went 
to  see  Elsenhower  about  appointing  Sobeloff 
to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

"President  Elsenhower  asked  me  if  Sobeloff 
waa  really  as  good  as  I  said  he  waa.  I  said  to 
him,  'You  remember  that  great  speech  I  gave 
nomlnntlng  you?'  He  said  he  had.  I  said  'Well, 
Sobeloff  wrote  It."  Elsenhower  laughed  and 
said  he  would  appoint  Sobeloff." 


ONK    or    M ANT 

Sobeloff  Is  only  one  of  many  Jews  who 
have  been  close  to  McKeldin  throughout  his 
career.  Another  is  M.  William  Adelson,  often 
cited  as  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  a  political 
genius.  Others  are  Judge  Joseph  Allen,  whom 
McKeldin  named  as  his  City  Solicitor  dur- 
ing his  last  term  as  Mayor;  Dr.  Leon  Sachs, 
executive  director  of  the  Baltimore  Jewish 
Council,  whom  McKeldin  often  called  on  for 
his  expertise  on  labor  matters;  and  Dr.  Abel 
Wolman.  world-renowned  authority  on  w»ter 
resources,  whom  McKeldin  utilized  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  City's  vital  Bureau  of  Public 
Works. 

But  any  such  list  of  Jewish  names  linked 
with  McKeldln's  could  be  endless.  Jack  Le- 
vin. Victor  Prenkll.  Al  Shuger  are  Just  three 
of  many  other  close  friends  McKeldin  has 
among  Maryland  Jewry.  And  those  befriended 
by  McKeldin  are  legion. 

Even  Hyman  Pressman  got  his  start  In 
politics  because  of  McKeldin.  McKeldin  first 
encountered  a  16  year  old  Pressman  when 
serving  Mayor  Broenlng.  McKeldin  set  up  a 
speaking  schedule  for  Pressman  during  one  of 
the  campaigns,  billing  him  as  "the  boy  ora- 
tor."  Years  later  In  1963,  McKeldin  took 
Pressman,  defeated  In  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, on  his  ticket  for  Comptroller  and  the 
two  went  on  to  victory  at  the  polls  In  the 
municipal  elections. 

SAKANAC    LAKX    SPCZCH 

If  McKeldln's  relationship  with  Jews  first 
flowered  In  his  association  with  Sobeloff,  his 
love  affair  with  the  State  of  Israel  began  with 
an  off-the-cuff  speech  he  delivered  at  Saranac 
Lake.  New  York.  In  1951.  Speaking  at  the  Invi- 
tation of  his  good  friend  Louis  Sagner  to  the 
Commercial  Law  League  of  America  Con- 
vention, then  Governor  McKeldin  endorsed 
the  merit  of  buying  Israel  bonds.  Sitting  In 
the  audience  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Council  for  Judaism,  a  Jewish  antl-Zlonlst 
organization.  The  Council  member  soon  after 
wrote  to  McKeldin  criticizing  him  for  taking 
such  a  stand  since,  according  to  the  letter 
writer,  "a  number  of  Jewish  people  do  not 
endorse  the  Idea  of  allegiance  to  Israel." 

Shocked  by  such  a  view,  McKeldin  con- 
sulted with  Sobeloff  and  then,  together  with 
Sobeloff.  drafted  a  three-page  letter  answer- 
ing point  by  point  such  Items  as  the  theory 
that  allegiance  to  Israel  compromises  an 
American  Jew's  loyalty  to  his  country  ("I  do 
not  see  how  the  Americanism  of  any  of  my 
JewUh  friends  Is  Impaired  If  they  showed  a 
natural  warmth  and  sympathy  for  a  young 
nation  whose  ideaU  are  qulU  Identical  to 
those  of  our  land.") 

McKeldin  concluded  by  saying:  "I  spoke  as 
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I  did  at  ««*»T»»/»  .  .  ,  because  I  am  one  of 
those  Cbrlstlaas  who  believes  completely  and 
literally  In  God's  promise  to  restore  Israel  to 
Its  ancient  home.  I  rejoloe  that  this  is  hap- 
pening In  my  day.  I  am  filled  with  admiration 
for  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  the  small  popu- 
lation of  Israel  which  has  successfully  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  its  more  numerous  ene- 
mies In  the  very  hour  of  its  birth.  I  am 
proud  that  the  United  States  through  the 
United  Nations  bad  a  part  In  establishing 
this  new  sister  nation,  and  I  feel  privileged 
as  an  American  to  assist  In  a  small  way  In 
this  work." 

A    MIUJON    OOPIXS 

The  contents  of  this  letter  eventually  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Israel  Bond  organiza- 
tion. The  impassioned  defense  of  Israel,  the 
deep  commitment  of  a  Christian  to  world 
Jewry  so  Impressed  those  who  saw  It  that 
requests  for  copies  began  coming  In.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Israel  Bond 
people,  McKeldin  agreed  to  have  the  letter 
reproduced  and  distributed.  Eventually,  a 
million  copies  of  the  letter  were  made  and 
sent  throughout  the  world. 

The  letter  also  led  Israel  Bonds  to  ask  Mc- 
Keldin to  speak  at  various  Bond  raising 
functions.  McKeldin  agreed,  and  since  then 
has  spoken  throughout  the  country  for 
Israel  Bonds,  Including  giving  the  first  speech 
for  Israel  Bonds  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  has 
helped  sell  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  bonds,  as  well  as  buying  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  himself. 

His  work  for  Jewish  causes  has  not  been 
confined  to  Israel  Bonds.  He  has  helped 
raise  money  for  local  organizations  like  the 
Talmudlcal  Academy  and  for  national  groups 
like  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund.  In  fact,  as  Mayor  he 
raised  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  JNP  by 
keeping  a  blue  JNF  pushka  box  on  his  may- 
or's desk  and  requesting  contributions  from 
his  visitors.  He  always  said  that  whatever 
his  guests  gave  he  would  match.  During  the 
Six-Day  War,  a  reporter,  noting  this  often- 
said  statement,  put  a  $100  bill  In  the  pushka 
McKeldin  quickly  called  the  Baltimore  JNP 
office  and  told  them  he  had  a  $200  contribu- 
tion for  the  JNP's  land  reclamation  efforts. 


TUPS    TO    rKKk-WT. 

McKeldln's  Interest  In  and  open  identifi- 
cation with  the  Jewish  religion  are  apparent 
In  many  ways.  He  has  traveled  to  Israel  five 
times — In  1952,  1955,  1958,  1962  and  again 
In  1968.  He  carries  every  day  In  his  pocket  a 
black  and  gold  yarmulke  of  crocheted  wool 
which  he  got  In  Kfar  Batya  in  Israel,  and 
many  times  I  have  seen  him  don  the  yar- 
mulke when  receiving  rabbis  or  speaking  at 
Jewish  functions.  He  wears  almost  every  day 
a  watch  with  a  Hebrew  lettered  face.  And  he 
openly  greets  Jews — and  many  time  Gen- 
tiles— with  "Shalom."  Inscribing  his  book 
about  Baltimore  entitled  "No  Mean  City,"  he 
will  many  times  Include  in  actual  Hebrew 
the  phrase  Shalom  Urvacha,  meaning  "Peace 
and  blessing."  His  ylddlsh  Includes  another 
greeting:  Kim  gazunt  un  gay  gazunt  ("Come 
In  health  and  go  in  health.") 

What  explains  this  rarity  of  humanltar- 
lanlsm  expressed  In  the  life  and  thinking  of 
this  man?  Why  this  obvious  love  for  the 
Jewish  people?  Why  this  Identification  and 
Interest  in  Judaism  that  far  exceeds  any  per- 
sonal or  political  reasons? 

First.  I  believe  Theodore  McKeldin.  had 
been  attracted  to  the  Jews  because  of  his 
overall  commitment  to  helping  minority 
groups  and  fighting  Injustice.  Throughout 
his  forty  years  in  public  life,  he  consistently 
championed  racial  and  religious  Justice,  long 
before  It  became  politically  palatable. 

"I  hate  injustice — all  forms  of  injustice," 
he  once  told  me.  "I've  dedicated  my  entire 
life  to  fighting  injustice." 

PERSONAIXV   INVOLVED 

As  a  poor  boy  from  South  Baltimore,  he 
grew  up  identifying  with  the  downtrodden. 
He  was  therefore  personally  Involved  with 
the  plight  of  any  group  battered  by  prej- 
udice, and  when  he  greeted  Negroes  with. 
"HI,  my  brother"  or  referred  to  Jews  as 
"lantsmen"  he  was  speaking  openly  from  his 
soul. 

But  the  second  and  most  Important  reason 
for  his  development  of  a  strong  bond  with 
Jewry  is  the  fact  that  Theodore  McKeldin 
is  a  deeply  religious  person. 

Believing    firmly    in    prayer,   McKeldin    is 


drawn  to  the  people  who  introduced  prayer 
to  One  Supreme  Being.  He  knows  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  better  than  any 
other  lajrman  I  know.  He  probably  would 
have  been  a  minister,  as  he  told  me  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  If  he  had  had  the  money 
to  go  through  the  long  schooling  necessary 
("If  I  had  been  a  Catholic.  I  would  have 
been  a  priest,  but  the  Protestants  and  the 
Jews  do  little  to  help  those  who  feel  a  call- 
ing."). Thus,  his  sense  of  righteousness  and 
his  belief  In  the  beauty  of  the  rellglovis  way 
of  life  quite  p>ossibly  find  an  illuminating 
example  In  the  Jews.  Viewing  a  photo  of 
Israeli  troops  praying  at  the  Western  Wall 
following  the  Six-Day  War,  he  said  to  me, 
"What  other  army  captures  a  city  with  a 
prayer  book  and  a  prayer  shawl?" 

BIBLICAL  KINSMEN 

Dr.  Leon  Sachs,  a  close  McKeldin  friend 
over  many  years,  summed  it  up  best  when  he 
said  of  him,  "He  Is  a  sincere  Christian  who 
views  the  Jews  as  a  biblical  kinsmen.  He 
undoubtedly  feels  because  of  his  religious 
nature  that  Judaism,  the  mother  of  Christi- 
anity, Is  something  special  and  that  thp 
Jewish  people  themselves  do  have  a  mission 
in  this  world.  He  therefore  feels  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  Jewish  people." 

In  the  mayoralty  campaign  of  1963.  Mc- 
Keldin watched  the  election  returns  come  in 
on  a  television  set  in  his  campaign  hotel 
room.  As  the  votes  were  counted  from  five 
of  the  six  city  districts,  he  saw  Philip  Good- 
man, the  first  Jewish  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
leading  him  by  400  votes.  With  votes  yet  to 
be  counted  in  the  Fifth  District,  the  city': 
predominately  Jewish  district.  McKeldin 
turned  to  his  wife  and  said,  "It's  all  over. 
I'll  never  beat  Phil  Goodman  in  his  own 
district."  He  started  to  leave  the  room  r.-s 
his  daughter  called  out,  "The  figures  nrc 
changing."  McKeldin  said  he  knew,  visualiz- 
ing the  crushing  defeat.  But  his  daughter 
persisted,  saying  he  was  now  pulling  ahead. 
Amazed.  McKeldin  returned  to  the  TV  .set 
and  watched  dumbfounded  as  the  Jews  of 
Baltimore  gave  him  a  4.000  vote  majority  and 
his  second  term  as  Mayor. 

The  love  affair  between  McKeldin  und  the 
Jews  was  obviously  mutual! 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day 
in  a  pillar  of  cloud  to  lead  them  along 
the  way.  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  give  them  light. — Exodus  13:  21. 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  generation  after 
generation  men  have  sought  Thee  and 
have  foimd  that  Thy  faithfulness  never 
fails.  Thy  love  never  falters,  and  Thy 
strength  never  fades.  Our  fathers 
walked  by  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit 
and  rested  in  Thy  mercy,  so  to  us,  ttieir 
children,  be  Thou  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  give 
us  light  upon  our  way,  strength  to  walk 
along  it,  and  peace  in  our  hearts. 

Remove  the  veil  from  every  heart  and 
unite  us  Into  one  people  as  we  walk 
together  toward  the  promised  land  where 
free  men  shall  dwell  together  in  peace 
and  good  will. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  REVISION  OF 
THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS  OP  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1002,  Public  Law  90-226, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:   Mr.  Dowdy  and  Mr.  Hogan. 


84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  House 
Recording  Studio  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Steed, 
Mr.  CoHELAN,  and  Mr.  Kyl. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
■VELT   MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Halpern, 
and  Mr.  Pish. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202(b) ,  Public  Law  90- 
259,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Pettis. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF. 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE 
RECORDING  STUDIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105(c) ,  Public  Law  624, 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATIONALITY  POL- 
ICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401(a),  Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  McCuLLOcH,  and  Mr.  Ca- 
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RESTRAINT   ON    MIDEAflT— WARN-     Arabs  and  iBraells  to  reach  agreement 
mo  AOAINST  IMPOSED  SETTLE-    with  each  other. 
MENT  —^^^^^—^ 


I  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  dismay  the  reports  that  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  enter  preliminary 
discussions  with  the  Governments  of 
Prance.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  Middle  East  situation.  I 
urge  the  United  States  to  approach  such 
talks  with  both  restraint  and  caution. 
The  consultations  which  would  presum- 
ably take  place  at  the  United  Nations  be- 
tween the  permanent  representatives  of 
the  so-called  Big  Four  would  attempt  to 
And  ways  and  means  of  solving  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis. 

The  United  States  must,  however. 
avoid  any  suggestions  which  would  either 
diminish  the  position  of  Israel  or  which 
would  seem  to  impose  any  conditions.  So- 
lution to  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
can  only  be  arrived  at  through  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Arabs  and  Israe- 
lis. While  the  announced  purposes  of 
such  Informal  discussions  would  appear 
to  give  added  prestige  and  support  to  the 
Jarring  efforts  to  And  some  area  of 
agreement  between  the  antagonists, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  such 
talks  could  eventually  lead  to  efforts  by 
some  to  Impose  a  settlement  in  the  area. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  can 
use  their  Influence  upon  the  Arab  States 
to  negotiate  honestly  and  sincerely  with- 
in a  framework  of  explicit  recognition  of 
Israel  sovereignty  and  a  permanent  end 
to  hostilities,  then  the  U.N.  talks  may 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  a 
peaceful  Middle  East. 

For  this  reason  any  proposals  which 
might  restilc  from  these  talks  at  the 
United  Nations  can  only  be  the  basis  for 
negotiations  between  the  Arab  and  Is- 
raeli Governments. 

Any  solution  to  the  Middle  East 
crisis  should  embody  the  five  principles 
enunciated  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  statements  on  June  19.  1967, 
and  September  10.  1968.  The  Ave  prin- 
ciples were;  Recognition  of  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  live  In  peace  and  have 
this  right  respected  by  its  neighbors; 
freedom  of  innocent  maritime  passage  In 
international  waterways;  limitation  of 
the  arms  race;  respect  for  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  countries;  and  progress  in  solving  the 
refugee  problem.  The  fifth  principle — 
progress  in  solving  the  refugee  prob- 
lem— would  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  entire  history  of  the  refugees 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Efforts  to  Impose  a  peace  settlement 
have  failed  in  the  past  and  they  will  fall 
again  unless  these  principles  are  adhered 
to.  Peace  can  come  only  If  both  sides 
respect  the  right  of  each  to  exist.  This 
cannot  be  Imposed;  It  must  come  from 
a  realization  that  there  is  no  alternative. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  not  accept  any  agreement  to  impose 
a  peace  in  the  area,  and  that  he  will  use 
all  of  the  prestige  of  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  urge  tb« 


RESTORATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
IN   IRAQ 

(Mr.  PARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  ofiatter.) 
Ml.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
atrocious  spectacle  occasioned  by  the 
public  execution  of  14  Iraqi  citizens,  nine 
of  whom  were  Jews,  raises  once  again  the 
specter  of  extinction  of  a  minority  group 
only  because  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Iraq 
has  been  well  documented  over  the  years. 
Economic  sanctions  and  travel  restric- 
tions have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
pitifully  few  Jews  remaining  In  Iraq  to 
either  sustain  themselves  properly  or  to 
emigrate  from  Iraq.  Now  the  process  of 
persecution  and  discrimination  has 
taken  a  macabre  turn  with  the  recent 
hangings.  And  we  are  told  by  the  Iraqi 
Government  that  the  trials  and  presum- 
ably the  executions  will  continue,  al- 
though the  executions  will  not  again  be 
public.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
make  one  bit  of  difference  if  a  wrongful 
act  Is  committed  in  public  or  private.  The 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  recent  hang- 
ings would  be  no  less  dead  had  the  act 
been  committed  within  the  closed  con- 
fines of  the  prison  walls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  a  place  in 
this  world  to  which  civilized  nations  can 
turn  in  a  collective  effort  to  put  a  stop 
to  barbarous  treatment  of  human  beings. 
The  only  body  is  the  United  Nations.  For 
it  is  only  by  condemnation  of  such  gov- 
ernments as  Iraq  by  the  entire  world 
community  Is  there  a  possibility  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  genocidal  acts. 

Today  it  is  the  Jews,  tomorrow  it  may 
be  the  Catholics,  maybe  even  the  Mos- 
lems. We  must  persevere  In  our  efforts 
to  preserve  the  right  of  people  to  worship 
as  they  see  fit.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
Introducmg  this  resolution  condemning 
the  Government  of  Iraq  for  perpetrating 
this  violent  act  of  murder,  and  further 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  instruct  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  to  ask 
for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Seciulty 
Council  in  an  effort  to  find  a  way  to  put 
an  end  to  these  senseless  iuurders  before 
even  more  are  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  violations  of  human 
rights  and  lack  of  human  decency  must 
be  Investigated  thoroughly — and  now. 

Following  is  text  of  resolution  and  a 
list  of  the  sponsors : 

H.  Rmb.  226 
Where**  the  Oovemment  of  Iraq  hM  vio- 
lated all  of  the  principles  of  common  decency 
by  maUng  a  public  spectacle  of  the  execu- 
tion of  fourteen  Iraqi  citizens  of  whom  nine 
were  Jewa; 

Whereaa  aU  veetlgM  of  clvUlaed  behavior 
were  loet  when  the  bodiea  of  the  vtctlms 
were  publicly  displayed  at  the  gate*  to  the 
city:  and 

Whereaa  the  Oovemment  of  Iraq  appears 
to  be  obUvtoua  to  the  condemnation  which 
thla  atrodoua  act.  ■Ignifylng  their  return  to 
the  ag*  of  barbarity,  has  aroused  throughout 
tb»  world: 


Whereas  more  secret  trials  followed  by 
public  executions  can  only  Inflame  emotions 
and  decrease  the  opportunity  for  peace  and 
stabmty  In  the  Middle  Bast; 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  Iraq  has  by 
Its  actions  violated  the  principles  embodied 
In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;   and 

Whereas  It  U  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  respect  the  principle  of  equal  rights, 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  the  equal 
rights  of  all  people  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  of  the  United  States  that 
the  secret  trial  and  public  execution  of  Iraqi 
citizens  be  condemned  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Instruct 
the  Permanent  Repreaentatlve  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  NaUons  to  request  a 
special  meeUng  of  the  United  NaUons  Se- 
curity Ckjuncll  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
preserving  the  human  rights  of  the  people 
of  Iraq. 

List  of  Sponsoss 

Hon.  Joseph  Addabbo.  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Olenn  Anderson.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Frank  Annunzlo.  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Hon.  William  A.  Barrett.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Mario  Blaggl.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Hon.  John  Brademas.  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. 

Hon.  Prank  J.  Braaoo.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Philip  Burton.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  James  Byrne,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  R.  Laurence  Coughlln.  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

Hon.  Olenn  Ciumlngham,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska. 

Hon.  Emlllo  Q.  Daddarlo.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  James  J.  Delaney.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr..  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Joshua  Ellberg.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon.  Leonard  Farbsteln.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell.  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Hon.  James  O.  Fulton,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  OUbert  Oude,  Republican,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Hon.  Seymour  Halpem.  Republican,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Hon.  Frank  Horton.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Craig  Hosmer,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden,  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. 

Hon.  Joseph  O.  Mtnish,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Mollohan,  Democrat,  of 
West  VlrglnU. 

Hon.  Robert  N.  O.  Nix,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper.  Democrat,  of  Florida. 
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Hon.  Otis  Pike,  Democrat,  oC  New  York. 

Hon.  Bertram  Podell,  Democrat,  at  New 
York. 

Hon.  Melvln  Price.  Dentocrat,  of  nunols. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Reee,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  William  St.  Onge,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Oermain,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio. 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Vlgorito,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania 

Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Lawrence  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Ous  Yatron,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  IRAQ 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  House  resolution 
Introduced  today  by  48  Members  of  this 
Chamber  oondemnlng  the  Government 
of  Iraq  for  its  action  of  January  27  in 
which  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East  was 
further  threatened  by  the  public  execu- 
tion of  14  persons,  nine  of  them  members 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

This  atrocity  is  a  barbaric  action  be- 
longing to  the  Dark  Ages.  Executions 
such  as  this  following  secret  trials  are  a 
complete  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations.  Iraq's  attitude  to- 
ward the  State  of  Israel  raises  the  sus- 
picion, which  cannot  be  disspelled,  that 
nine  men  were  hung  for  their  religious 
beliefs  rather  than  their  alleged  crimes. 

Despite  the  outcry  which  her  action 
has  caused  among  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  reported  that 
Iraq  is  starting  a  new  series  of  secret, 
mass  spy  trials  involving  35  people.  In- 
cluding 13  Jews.  It  is  reported  that  sev- 
eral dozen  more  persons  have  been  held 
for  months  on  charges  of  espionage  and 
sabotage. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  execu- 
tions have  deeply  shocked  the  greater 
Cleveland  commimity  which  I  represent. 
On  Monday  night,  February  3,  a  mass 
rally  was  held  to  protest  the  action  of  the 
government  of  Iraq.  That  night  and 
since  then,  over  2,200  Clevelanders  have 
signed  petitions  deploring  the  atrocity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  whole  House 
will  support  the  resolution  we  are  In- 
troducing today  to  condemn  these  acts 
and  request  our  permanent  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  VH.  Security 
Council  to  seek  wajrs  and  means  of  pre- 
serving the  human  rights  of  the  people 
of  Iraq. 

Only  if  the  human  rights  of  minorities 


are  preserved  in  each  country  of  the 
Middle  East  will  peace  ever  be  possible 
In  that  troubled  area.  We  cannot  con- 
done, we  must  condemn  the  actions  of 
the  Baghdad  regime  wHich  ignores  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  safety  of 
millions. 


SALARY    RAISES— A   VICTORY   FOR 
WHOM? 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  tabled  any  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  the  Federal  salary  in- 
cretise  to  the  floor  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  the  full  membership,  we 
hear  the  rumor — "This  is  a  victory."  Ap- 
parently the  pay  raise  is  now  automatic 
on  February  14,  1969,  and  there  can  be 
no  vote — no  chance  to  show  our  con- 
stituents opposition  to  this  increase  of 
41  percent  on  our  own  salary. 

"A  victory  for  whom?"  may  haunt  us. 
For  we,  the  recipients  of  a  salary  in- 
crease, were  not  even  permitted  an  op- 
portunity to  express  by  record  vote  the 
wishes  of  our  people. 

A  strange  victory  when  we  consider 
that  the  action  of  a  few  must  have  as- 
sumed the  attitude  that  the  full  member- 
ship could  not  be  entrusted  with  our  own 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  approve 
of  this  increase.  The  inference  is  that 
gag  action  was  necessary  to  keep  the  bill 
from  the  membership  because — had  the 
pay  bill  been  discharged  the  Members 
would  have  voted  to  kill  it. 

Will  we  benefit  by  a  pay  raise,  when 
we  can  anticipate  the  increase  will  be 
immediately  offset  by  additional  in- 
flationary increases  in  other  areas  of  the 
economy.  Can  we  not  expect  that  the 
private  and  public  sector  will  immediately 
follow  suit — and  justify  their  increases 
on  our  leadership? 

Labor  will  demand  appropriate  in- 
creases, the  farmers  will  feel  justified  in 
seeking  higher  prices  or  larger  sup- 
ports— business  executives  will  feel  free 
to  upgrade  their  salaries  to  induce  ca- 
pable men  into  the  ranks  of  free  enter- 
prise. Caution  against  inflation  has  been 
scattered  to  the  winds.  In  short,  the 
entire  producing  economy  of  our  country 
will  overnight  be  dissatisfied.  We  have 
but  opened  a  Pandora's  box  to  a  renewal 
of  revolutionary  inflation. 

Many  among  the  citizenry  already  feel 
themselves  aggrieved^-our  retired  citi- 
zens, pensioners,  salaried  people,  and 
welfare  recipients  can  be  expected  to  see 
In  our  Indiscretion  the  need  for  reac- 
tion so  they,  too,  can  offset  the  spiraling 
losses  In  the  purchasing  price  of  our 
dollar. 

And  what  of  our  young  men  In  the 
military  forces?  In  Vietnam  under  com- 
bat conditions  a  private  receives  $186.40 
per  month,  a  captain  receives  $621.80  per 
month.  These  are  men  who  face  death 
at  any  moment.  Can  we  refuse  to  grant 
them  a  41 -percent  military  pay  raise? 

Salaries  and  costs  have  already  all  but 
priced  us  out  of  competition  on  the  world 


market.  Where  will  there  be  victory  on 
the  world  exchange  from  such  action? 

Consider  also  the  precedent  now  es- 
tablished— that  is,  that  a  committee  can 
circumvent  the  wishes  of  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  Can  we  distinguish 
such  action  from  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation? 

Can  we  allay,  as  unfounded,  the  grow- 
ing uneasiness  of  our  people  that  a  com- 
mittee may  be  established  to  raise  taxes 
without  any  vote  or  the  opportunity  of 
the  constituents  to  express  disapproval. 
Government  which  denies  its  people  a 
voice  is  not  representative  government. 
Rather,  it  is  called  government  by  com- 
mittees— Soviets. 

The  pay  raise  may  be  considered  a 
victory  by  some,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
short-lived  victory  which  can  only  usher 
in  further  chaos  and  disorder  among  our 
concerned  people. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SURVEY— PART  U 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  per- 
tinent material  and  tables.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tabu- 
lations of  the  questionnaire  which  was 
sent  to  over  20,000  school  superintendents 
is  continuing.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
questionnaire  is  to  draw  upon  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  school  superintend- 
ents so  as  to  assist  the  committee  in  mak- 
ing objective  judgments  with  regard  to 
the  future  direction  of  Federal  education 
legislation.  The  responses  have  been  most 
helpful  in  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  the  superintendents  who 
implement  the  programs  established 
through  this  legislation. 

Since  the  committee  has  already  be- 
gim  hearings  on  extension  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
this  would  be  a  most  propitious  time  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
responses  to  the  question — "In  general, 
have  the  recent  enactments  of  Congress 
furnishing  support  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  been  of  great,  sub- 
stantial, moderate  or  little  value?"  Our 
analysis  of  the  responses  to  this  ques- 
tion indicate  that.  Indeed,  the  majority 
of  superintendents  are  convinced  that 
recent  Federal  education  programs  have 
been  of  concrete  assistance.  Of  those  re- 
sponding, 74.2  percent  indicated  that  re- 
cent enactments  have  been  of  great,  sub- 
stantial, or  moderate  value.  As  I  stated 
last  week,  approximately  70  p>ercent  of 
the  responding  school  superintendents 
stated  that  ESEA  is  underf imded  in  their 
school  district.  Principally  because  of 
limited  funds,  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amoimt  of  funds  to  be  received,  and  ac- 
tual reductions  in  levels  of  support,  a  cer- 
tain number,  however  only  about  12  per- 
cent, indicated  that  recent  enactments 
have  been  of  less  than  moderate  value. 
In  contrast  to  this,  18  percent  of  the  su- 
perintendents who  responded  were  most 
enthusiastic  about  recent  enactments, 
feeling  strongly  enough  about  these  pro- 
grams to  state  that  Federsd  assistance 
has  been  of  "great"  value  as  is  evldtnced 
In  the  following  table: 
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Many  of  those  who  said  that  Federal 
assistance  has  been  "great"  were  quite 
enthusiastic  about  programs  which  were 
made  possible  through  Federal  assist- 
ance. Others  cited  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  their  schools  because  of  the 
Federal  enactment.  The  number  in  pa- 
rentheses following  the  city  Is  the  enroll- 
ment figure: 

Dayton.  Ohio  (58.500)  :  "Recent  enact- 
menu.  of  course,  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary educaUon  have  been  of  great  value 
In  promoting  tew  programs,  creating  inno- 
vations and  allowing  for  expaiislon  of  serv- 
ice* to  the  educationally  deprived  youth  and 
adults." 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana  (109.684)  :  'In  my 
judgment,  the  recent  enactments  of  Congress 
which  have  provided  support  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  have  been  of  great 
value.  The  value  of  such  legislation  lies  not 
only  In  the  improved  quality  of  educaUon 
which  has  been  made  possible  but  also  In  the 
Increase  In  aspiration  levels  of  millions  of 
disadvantaged  youth.  Hope  has  been  prom- 
ised for  a  better  educational  world  where  pre- 
viously there  was  no  hope.  Moreover.  I 
am  ttrmly  convinced  that  aid  for  the  disad- 
vantaged has  resulted  In  improvement  in  the 
education  of  children  In  areas  which  are  not 
classified  as  disadvantaged.  Certain  provi- 
sions such  as  Title  II  of  BSKA  and  the  use  of 
Title  I  funds  for  special  education  classes 
have  had  across  the  board  beneficial  results. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas  (68,048)  :  "Recent  en- 
actmenu  of  Congress  for  support  of  elemen- 
tary-secondary education  have  provided  lo- 
cally: greatly  Improved  libraries  and  library 
service,  summer  reading  improvement  pro- 
grams: travel  allowance  to  college  girls  from 
local  college  to  public  schools  to  become  In- 
dividual tutors  for  Junior  high  students: 
teacher  aide*  to  provide  clerical  and  super- 
visory aaalstance  to  teachers  with  large  class 
loans:  medical  and  dental  care  to  Individual 
students  from  low  Incocne." 

Brooking*.  South  Dakota  (3.794) :  "Recent 
Federal  support  for  elementary  and  second- 


ary education  has  been  of  great  value,  not 
only  In  the  educational  funds  that  It  has 
provided  but  I  believe  that  It  has  had  a  great 
effect  on  calling  the  attention  of  situations 
to  be  of  urgent  nature  and  of  the  problems  of 
education  In  this  country." 

Tiiacumbla.  Alabama  (2.421):  "The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  has 
added  great  impetus  for  change  and  Improve- 
ment. It  has  played  a  significant  role  In  up- 
grading education  In  the  south  and  other 
parts  of  the  nation." 

Naco,  Arizona  (321)  :  "We  are  a  smaU  Mexi- 
can border  school  with  very  Inadequate 
funding,  a  bilingual  program,  and  provin- 
cial attitudes:  the  support  has  been  of  very 
great  value  to  us." 

Richmond,  California  (43.r79)  :  "Recent 
support  to  schools  by  the  Congress  has  been 
of  great  value.  There  still  U  much  progress 
and  wor<i  to  be  accomplished  In  this  difficult 
task." 

Akron,  Ohio  (59,000)  :  "Of  great  value:  (a) 
they  have  changed  atutudes:  (b)  bought 
equipment  and  materials:  (c)  permitted  ex- 
periment; and  (d)  Inspired  innovative 
thinking.  ' 

PauU  Valley,  Oklahoma  (2.027)  :  "Cate- 
gorical aid  has  been  of  great  value  indeed.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  our  Oklahoma  pub- 
lic school  system  would  be  like  today  If  there 
had  been  no  Federal  assistance." 

Numerous  superintendents.  In  their 
evaluation  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, made  specific  mention  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Title  I  of  ESEIA  received  a  high  evalu- 
ation from  a  substantial  number.  The 
following  are  examples  of  this  type  of 
response : 

Mount  Pleasant,  Texas  (2,828) :  "We  feel 
that  recent  enactmenu  of  Congress  In  regard 
to  education  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
local  educational  agency  In  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  youth  regardless  of 
economic,  ethnic  or  educable  background. 
Wltbln  our  own  district  we  are  able  to  vaU- 
date  tlia  Inoreaa*  of  the  learning  level  of 


seventy  percent  (70°c)  of  our  economically 
and  educably  deprived  at  least  one  grade 
level  since  the  Implementation  of  our  reme- 
dial programs  which  are  available  to  us  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  In  addition,  the  vocational  pro- 
grams available  under  the  Vocational  Act  of 
1963  are  of  tremendous  value  to  aU  youth 
of  our  district." 

Donna,  Texas  (3.850)  :  "In  the  past,  this 
district,  which  has  a  high  concentration  of 
disadvantaged  youth,  coiUd  not  effect  sub- 
stantial educational  change  because  of  In- 
adequate finances.  A  condition  of  lethargy 
existed  among  the  professional  personnel 
who  could  see  no  possibility  for  Improve- 
ment. AU  of  this  has  now  been  changed 
with  the  Influence  of  Federal  legislation. 
Through  ESEA.  special  programs  now  exist 
and  an  atmosphere  of  anticipated  Improve- 
ment exlsu  among  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents." 

Coulee  City,  Washington  (204)  :  "ESEA 
fund*  have  greatly  Improved  the  educational 
program  of  our  school  system." 

Lee  County,  South  Carolina  (6.200)  :  "ESEA 
has  and  continues  to  have  a  great  Impact 
on  the  quality  of  the  educational  process  In 
this  state.  AU  of  the  other  Acts — NDEA. 
Vocational  etc.,  have  also  been  highly  effec- 
tive. If  somewhat  restrlcUve.  There  must  be 
more  If  we  are  to  even  reach  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding educational  opportunltle*  that  will 
permit  children  to  achieve  to  the  maximum 
of  their  potential." 

Bank*  Coxinty.  Georgia  (1,347):  "ESEA 
ha*  helped  our  school  district  tremendously 
since  enactment  of  law  by  Congress.  Our 
school  district  Is  located  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  In  North  Georgia.  ESEA 
ha*  enabled  our  district  to  purchase  equip- 
ment, reduce  teacher  pupil  rate,  help  with 
lunches,  clothing,  reading  (remedial)  and 
many  other  proJecU.  Without  Title  I  ESEA  it 
would  have  taken  our  district  10  years  to 
reach  the  preaent  level  that  we  now  have.  In 
my  opinion.  ESKA  has  done  more  to  Improve 
education  In  my  area  than  all  the  other  fed- 
eral projects  combined." 
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SandersvlIIe,  Georgia  (6,300) :  "Through 
our  Title  I  PL  89-10  money,  we  have  Increased 
our  attendance  to  97%,  overall  an  Increase 
In  attendance  over  three  years  ago  of  19%. 
Through  our  Title  III  PL  89-10  project,  we 
have  raised  the  reading  levels  of  all  our  chil- 
dren and  experimenting  with  a  public  kinder- 
garten and  a  program  for  multiple  handi- 
capped children — the  programs  have  been  of 
great  value." 

Strathmore,  California  (372) :  "The  ESEA 
Title  I  Is  a  good  program  and  has  really  been 
of  great  value  in  this  particular  school.  I  am 
positive  It  has  Improved  education  as  a 
whole." 

Frederick,  Maryland  (18,356) :  "Federal  aid 
for  support  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation has  been  of  substantial  value  to  this 
school  system.  Title  I  particularly  has  en- 
abled us  to  help  many  children  in  many  ways 
that  we  could  not  do  without  use  of  these 
funds." 

Juneau.  Alaska  (Department  of  Educa- 
tion) (70,000):  "ESEA  has  been  of  great 
value  as  'seed'  money.  Over  50 '«  of  the 
schools  In  the  state  have  made  modifications 
In  their  locally  supported  school  systems 
based  ui>on  evaluation  of  their  Title  I  ESEA 
programs." 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  (76,000) :  "Congres- 
sional legislation  has  had  a  substantial  ef- 
fect In  our  school  system,  especially  ESEA 
Title  I,  Vocational  Education,  PL  874.  and 
and  the  Cafeteria  Subsidy.  Title  III  projects 
may  be  promising,  as  may  be  EPDA." 

Montpeller,  Vermont  (2.100)  :  "Truly,  the 
ESEA,  especially  Its  first  three  "ntles  have 
been  of  value  to  this  school  system — con- 
sistent with  the  funds  provided.  Title  III 
baa  been  particularly  meaningful  here." 

Supertintendents  who  indicated  that 
Federal  enactments  have  been  of  sub- 
stantial value  frequently  were  most  com- 
plimentary about  the  programs  in  their 
additional  comments.  The  following 
comments  are  illustrious: 


Hamden,  Connecticut  (0,600) :  "The  pro- 
visions of  ESEA  and  NDEA  have  had  a  real 
Impact  upon  our  schools.  The  former  in 
allowing  lis  to  provide  programs  for  children 
we  never  would  have  financed,  and  to  in- 
novate and  try  to  move  frontiers  into  new 
areas.  The  latter  has  done  more  for  teacher 
Improvement  and  supplying  us  with  class- 
room materials  than  anything  the  state  or 
local  community  has  done.  It  has  worked  to- 
ward closing  the  gap  between  technology  and 
practice." 

Warminster,  Pennsylvania  (11,859)  :  "After 
30  years  In  school  work,  26  of  which  have 
been  In  administration,  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  done  more  for 
schools  than  ever  before  and  has  been  of 
great  value  despite  the  reductions.  Never 
in  my  experience  have  I  had  so  much  equip- 
ment, so  much  staff  or  so  much  opportunity. 
I  realize  that  these  things  can  be  done  at  the 
local  level,  but  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
since  they  were  not  done  here  at  the  state 
level,  the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion has  been  of  substantial  value." 

Long  Beach,  California  71,334)  :  "Recent 
enactments  of  Congress  have  been  of  sub- 
stantial value.  Without  the  aid  provided, 
many  worthwhile  programs  could  not  have 
been  supported.  Local  and  state  resources  are 
being  severely  pressed  to  provide  the  basic 
educaUonal  needs  for  the  average  pupil." 

Others,  such  as  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  Dixie  School  District  in 
San  Rafael,  Calif.,  with  an  enrollment  of 
4,923,  suggested  that  we  must  do  much 
more: 

The  answer  to  your  question  five  must  be 
that  the  recent  enactmente  of  Congress  for 
furnishing  support  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  have  been  of  substantial 
value.  However,  we  have  only  begun  to  Im- 
prove our  educational  system  and  much  more 
Is  needed  If  our  young  are  to  be  properly  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demands  of  the  last  20th 
century  and  early  21st  century. 


PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  INDICATING  RECENT  ENACTMENTS  OF  CONGRESS  FURN ISHING  SUPPORT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCAT ION 

HAVE  BEEN  OF  "SUBSTANTIAL"  VALUE 


Many  of  the  superintendents  felt  that 
they  would  consider  the  programs  of 
great  value  had  they  been  fully  funded  or 
funded  far  enough  in  advance  to  allow 
administrative  planning  for  the  funds 
made  available.  A  statement  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  San  Diego  city 
schools  and  reiterated  by  many  other  su- 
perintendents reflects  this  view: 

Recent  federal  programs  have  been  of  sub- 
stantial assistance.  The  tasks  facing  the  large 
urban  school  districts,  however,  call  for  ex- 
traordinary assistance. 

The  following  responses  are  typical  of 
the  many  superintendents  who  share  the 
same  opinion: 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia  (19,800): 
"Help  has  been  moderate,  simply  because 
funds  have  been  moderate.  We  must  Increase 
federal  participation  fourfold  at  least  If  the 
Impact  is  to  be  substantial." 

Boswell,  Ohio  (1,600):  "Moderate — after 
the  war — suggest  that  more  money  be  di- 
rected to  education." 

Bellalre,  Michigan  (520)  :  "I  believe  that 
the  recent  enactments  of  Congress  support- 
ing education  for  the  public  schools  have 
been  of  substantial  value.  But,  they  have 
stopped  Just  short  of  being  'great'.  This  I 
realize  would  take  more  money  but  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  the  best  investment  gov- 
ernment can  make  today." 

Greenwood,  Mississippi  (6,068)  :  "Recent 
enactments  of  Congress  give  substantial  sup- 
port to  our  school  district.  We  have  made  the 
best  progress  ever  experienced  In  the  district. 
We  could  not  operate  an  adequate  program 
without  the  ESEA  funds.  We  can  solve  our 
problems  with  enough  money  and  enough 
time." 

The  tables  which  follow  contain  the 
percent  responses  indicating  that  Federal 
assistance  has  been  of  "substantial"  and 
"moderate"  value: 


stales  by  tegjon 


Total  

percent-         Under 
age  1.000 


School  enrollment 


1.000  to 
4,999 


5,000(0 
34,999 


35.000  to 
99.999 


100,000 
plus 


31.9 


34.1 


28.6 
24.4 
12.5 
29.7 
33.3 
100.0 
40.7 
50.  Q 
27.2 
20.8 
33.3 
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13.3 

57.1 

33.3 

33.3 

30.8 

33.3 

35.7  . 

28.6 

25.0 

54  5 

42.8 

50.0 


22.8 


Southeast ...  310  29.8 

Alabama       ._.  22.7  50.0 

Arkansas 29.8  30  3 

Florida.. 18.8  0 

Georgia 30.9  33.3 

Kentucky 34.4  16.6 

Louisiana 52.9 

Mississippi 390 

North  Carolina 36.2. 

South  Carolina 25.0 

Tennessee 35.5  375" 

Virginia 35  2 

WestVirginia 45.0  ......'.[.'. 

Southwest 26.2  ZiTs  33.0 

Arizona  "..  22.2  M  2 

New  Mexico 37.1  312 

Oklahoma 25.8  26  4 

Texas 25.7  20.9 

Rocky  Mountain 3376  ^3473  SsTF 

Colorado 349  37.8  35  0 

Idaho 37.5  29.1  50  0 

Montana 23.6  22.8  33.3 

Utah 15.4 16  6 

Wyoming 20.0  15.7  2^0 

Far  West isTs  IsTt  25rr 

Alaska 25.0  25.0  33  3 

California 26.0  20.4  22.8  358' 

Nevada 22.2  0  40  0  0 

Oregon 22.6  22.5  241  0 

Washington 27.9  16.6  31.0  50.0 

United  States 246  HT?  ITs 


53.3 


50.0 


50.0 


33.3 

100.0  ... 
100.0... 


0      .. 

0      . 
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0 
100.0  .. 


100.0 
0 


31. 6  25. 0 
50.0  0 

24. 2  25.  0  : 

33. 3  25. 0 


26.3 


25.0 
50.0  . 
0 

16.6 
50.0 


36.8 


28.6 


100.0 


0 

27.2 

0 


100.0 


100.0 


27.3 


33.3 


45.4 
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0 
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0 

The  problem  moat  frequently  dis- 
cussed by  superintendents  who  responded 
"substantial"  or  '•moderate"  la  that 
of  fuidlng.  Many  of  the  responses  Indi- 
cated that  the  funds  were  too  limited  to 
allow  for  an  adequate  program.  Others 
felt  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount 
was  a  major  obstacle  to  an  effective  pro- 
gram. Typical  responses  are  as  follows: 

Myrtle  Point.  Oregon  (1.463) :  "The  recent 
enactmenu  of  CoogreM  furnishing  support 
for  elementary  and  aecondary  education  have 
l)een  of  substantial  help.  parUcularly  In  the 
starting  of  new  programs  and  In  the  giving 
of  extra  teacher  time  and  matertaU  to  stu- 
denu  of  low  and  exceptional  ability.  The 
difficulty  haa  been  in  trying  to  maintain  a 
program  when  the  funds  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Our  little  dUtrlct  received  approxi- 
mately tao.OOO  the  first  year  to  operate  from 
January  to  September  and  we  are  now  receiv- 
ing approximately  $16,000  to  operate  the  en- 
tire school  year.  The  programs  started  the 
first  year  were  succesafiU  and  received  parent 
and  teacher  approval  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  reduction  In  federal  monies  has  been 
made  up  by  local  funds,  which  puts  an  in- 
creased burden  on  otir  already  overbiudened 
local  property  taxpayers." 

Bothell.    Washington    (9,107) :    "Subetan- 


tlal  However,  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount 
and  length  of  time  of  funding  have  caused 
much  concern  In  conjunction  with  long 
range  planning." 

Marfcbam.  HUnols  (3.532) :  "I  feel  that  re- 
cent enactmenu  of  Congress  furnishing  sup- 
port for  education  have  been  of  substantial 
value  to  this  school  district  and  ones  in  the 
surrounding  area.  I  feel  that  Title  n  of  the 
ESEA  has  been  very  influential  and  Impor- 
tant inasmuch  as  It  atteropu  to  supplement 
an  area  that  has  not  always  been  given  the 
attention  by  school  officials  as  required.  I  feel 
thU  parUcular  Utle  Is  Important,  also,  since 
It  requires  that  the  local  effort  be  sustained 
or  Increased  In  order  to  qualify  the  following 
year  for  funds.  School  dlstrlcu  are  required 
to  invest  these  funds  In  Ixxiks  and  materials 
rather  than  personnel  which  I  feel  la  very 
important.  It  U  my  personal  preference  that 
funds  be  increased  for  thU  title  on  the  high- 
est priority." 

AlexU.  IlllnoU  (660) :  "Federal  support  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  baa 
been  of  very  moderate  value,  due  to  the 
meager  funds  appropriated." 

Lockport.  nilnou  (386)  :  "Extreinely  mod- 
erate value.  Our  allotment  for  Title  n 
(ESEA)  will  not  go  far.  We  are  making  the 
best  effort  pooslble.  but  our  library  sUU  rates 
-below  Claaa  IV  which  U  lower  than  the  low- 
est classification." 


nttCim  OF  RESPONSES  mOICATM*  RECENT  EHACTMEMTS  OF  COHMtSS  FURHBHlWftSUfPORT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 


WlUlmantlc,  Connecticut  (1,300):  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  recent  enactments  of  Congress 
to  furnish  8upp«rt  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  are  of  moderate  value 
mainly  because  the  amount  of  money  has 
been  small." 

Cumberland.  Maryland  (16.456):  "Enact- 
ments of  Congress  furnishing  support  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  have  been 
of  substantial  value  in  Allegany  County: 
however,  much  more  Is  needed  and  any  re- 
ductions would  be  extremely  painful." 

RosevlUe,  CallfonUa  (2,518) :  "I  would  say 
that  Congressional  support  for  education  lies 
somewhere  between  substantial  and  moder- 
ate. Certainly,  with  the  present  trend.  It  la 
rapidly  approaching  the  latter.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  If  the  Federal  Oovemment  bad 
maintained  or  would  maintain  Its  original 
level  of  support  under  ESEA  that  the  effect 
on  educaUon.  both  at  the  elementary  anrt 
secondary  level,  would  have  been  mur-H 
greater." 

A  very  small  percentage  of  the  super- 
intendents feel  that  Federal  assistance 
has  been  of  little  value.  As  indicated  in 
the  table  which  follows,  this  was  a  re- 
sponse primarily  from  smaller  school  dis- 
tricts: 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  HAVE  BEEN  OF  "LITTLE"  VALUE 
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VALUE— Continued 
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The  majority  of  the  superintendents 
giving  this  response  indicated  that  the 
problem  was  one  of  limited  funds.  Most 
felt  they  received  very  limited  assistance 
because  of  the  small  size  of  their  school 
districts,  and  many  others  initially  re- 
ceived such  assistance,  proceeded  with  a 
program  and  then  the  following  year, 
received  no  funds.  Typical  of  the  feeling 
expressed  by  superintendent  who  re- 
sponded "little  value,"  is  the  response 
from  McDonald,  Pa. — 2.299: 

I  feel  that  the  recent  enactments  of  Con- 
gress for  school  districts  at  first  were  sub- 
stantial, now  I  believe  little  because  of  the 
cuts  in  the  programs  financially. 

Some  additional  responses  along  this 
line  follow: 

Burlington,  Washington  (2.605) :  "In  gen- 
eral, recent  enactments  have  been  of  moder- 
ate to  little  value  because  the  allocation  to 
the  districts  off  our  size  do  not  allow  for  an 
extensive  enough  program  development.  For 
example,  approximately  six  percent  of  our 
student  body  Is  Mexican-American.  Our  al- 
location for  providing  help  In  Cultural  Dep- 
rivation of  these  students  amounts  to 
$10,500.  It  helps,  we  are  doing  a  better  Job 
than  we  used  to.  but  It  Is  a  long  way  from 
solving  the  problem." 

Lakewood,  Colorado  (6,000) :  "At  this  point 
I  feel  it  Is  of  little  value  because  of  the 
amount  of  money  Involved.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  money  for  library  materials  has 
been  of  great  value.  All  the  other  programs 
under  ESEA  have  been  so  minor  that  they 
have  little  effect." 

East  WhltUer,  California  (12.000):  "For 
the  East  Whlttler  District  In  particular,  re- 
cent Federal  enactments  have  been  from 
moderate  to  little  value  for  the  simple  rea- 
son there  hasn't  been  enough  money  avail- 
able for  us  to  really  do  the  Job.  We  are  most 
appreciative  of  NDEA  funds  and  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  cut  back.  Hopefully,  there 
could  be  a  massive  Increase  also  in  EPDA 
funds." 

Wakeeney.  Kansas  (1.000) :  "Moderate  to 
little.  We  Just  don't  receive  enough  funds  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  oiu-  program." 

Nazareth.  Pennsylvania  (3,400) :  "Limited 
funds  provide  moderate  to  little  value." 

Hamilton.  North  Dakota  (50) :  "Little  value 
since  we  are  small." 


In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
point  out  that  in  response  to  this  ques- 
tion, superintendents  freely  commented, 
frequently  at  length,  about  the  strengths 
and  the  weaknesses  of  recent  Federal  leg- 
islation designed  to  benefit  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Clearly,  many 
expressed  concern  about  certain  prob- 
lems such  as  late  fimding.  curtailment  in 
fimds,  and  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  money  they  would  receive. 
The  responses  I  have  included  here  to- 
day indicate  some  of  these  problems. 
But  when  one  views  all  of  the  responses, 
it  is  clear  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  programs  clearly  outweigh  the  prob- 
lems which  we  are  experiencing  in  these 
early  years  of  program  implementation. 

The  superintendent  of  Charleston 
County  School  District  in  South  Caro- 
lina, a  district  which  serves  60,000  stu- 
dents, responded  to  question  5  of  the 
questionnaire  as  follows: 

In  our  school  district,  when  one  compares 
the  benefits  gained  from  federal  funding 
with  the  problems  encountered  from  federal 
funding,  we  find  that  the  benefits  greatly 
outweigh  the  problems. 

I  think  Superintendent  Garrett's  state- 
ment reflects  not  only  the  situation  in 
his  district,  but  also  represents  quite  well 
a  widespread  feeling  with  respect  to  these 
programs.  Our  committee  survey  indi- 
cates too  that  superintendents  agree 
with  Superintendent  Garrett's  closing 
statement: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  school  system  and 
many  other  school  systems  in  the  United 
States  would  be  In  severe  trouble  without 
such  Federal  funding. 


AMEND  MEAT  INSPECTION  LAW 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 


passage  late  in  1967  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  had  its  hands  full  trying  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  various  States  re- 
garding the  sanitation  standards  to  be 
enforced,  and  to  recruit  enough  Federal 
inspectors  to  do  the  expanded  job  im- 
posed on  the  Department  by  the  law. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
legislation  was  to  assure  consumers  of 
safe  and  sanitary  meat  supplies.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  drive  out 
of  business  many  small  slaughtering  and 
packing  firms  which  have  long  been  do- 
ing business,  and  which  follow  good  sani- 
tary practices.  Yet  I  have  received  com- 
plaints that  some  of  the  technical  re- 
quirements facing  small  packing  plants 
may  be  impractical  and  unrealistic,  and 
while  not  actually  improving  sanitation 
conditions,  impose  such  a  financial  bur- 
den upon  the  plant  operators  that  their 
continued  existence  is  threatened. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
drafted  and  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  present  law  by  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  discretionary- 
authority  to  exempt  certain  plants  from 
the  statutes  provided  they  are  only  in 
intrastate  commerce.  It  is  the  same  au- 
thority which  he  now  has  in  regard  to 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

I  voted  against  the  1967  act,  and  we 
now  know  that  measure  was  ill  advised. 


ACTION    OF    YESTERDAY    BY    THE 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING  ON 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

(Mr.  SATTERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  taken  yesterday  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  advertising  on  radio 
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and  television  Is  simply  one  more  In- 
stance of  arbitrary  and  capricious  action 
by  a  regulatory  agency. 

Once  again  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  brazenly  reached 
out  to  appropriate  unto  Itself  new  juris- 
diction, beyond  that  which  Congress  has 
delegated  to  it. 

In  mailing  its  pronouncement  on  a 
matter  it  knows  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering this  year,  the  PCC  Is  attempting 
to  Intimidate  the  free  exercise  of  con- 
gressional will  and  to  usurp  congres- 
sional authority. 

I  resent  this  effort  deeply  and  con- 
demn it.  I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body 
to  do  likewise. 


SUPPORT  PRESroENT  NIXON 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent. Richard  Nixon,  is  confronted  with 
grave  problems  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  Vietnam  war 
still    plagues    the    world,    with   another 
Vietnam  Communist  offensive  threaten- 
ing. The  Near  East  is  at  the  boiling  point. 
The    Soviet    occupation    of    Czechoslo- 
vakia   exposes    the    Berlin    corridor    to 
more  pressure  and  possible  harassment. 
Turmoil  Is  seething   In  the  Caribbean. 
Here  at  home,  we  are  faced  with  explo- 
sive situations  on  our  campuses,  crime 
on   the   increase,    and    violence   in   the 
urban  areas.  To  solve  these  problems,  the 
President  needs  unity  -ind  the  President 
needs  o»ir  support.  The  American  peo- 
ple should  unite  behind  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  This  Is  no  time  for  partisanship 
or  special  Interests.  The  President  has  an 
awesome  responsibility.  He  carmot  bear 
these  colossal  burdens  alone.  The  Presi- 
dent needs  our  help  here  in  the  Congress 
and  that  of  the  American  people.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  well  equipped  to  lead  our 
Nation  during  these  times  of  crises.  He  Is 
experienced,  having  served  In  our  Armed 
Forces,  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  Senate,  and  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  Those  who 
lambast  the  President  and  tear  down  the 
OfBce  of  the  Presidency  are  pulling  the 
house  down  upon  themselves.  We  must 
have  confidence  In  our  leaders  and  sup- 
port the  President  in  the  national  in- 
terests. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  here 
In  the  Congress,  of  both  political  parties, 
to  support  our  President  so  that  he  might 
lead  America  into  the  greatest  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Through  unity, 
we  can  win  the  peace  and  preserve  free- 
dom for  all  time  to  come.  The  destiny  of 
free  i)eoples  everywhere  hangs  In  the  bal- 
ance. The  percentage  is  about  50-50  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery  throughout 
the  world.  Let  us  not  be  the  ones  to  tip 
the  scales  against  us.  Let  us  support  our 
President  and  respect  the  dignity  of  that 
high  and  exhaulted  office.  Henry  Grady, 
the  late,  great  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution once  said : 

Back  of  tb«  Pr««l<>ent  azid  above  him  stand 
Um  American  people.  What  the  people  are— 
that,  and  nothing  else — will  the  Prealdent  be. 


YESTERDAY'S  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 
DECISION  OPENS  THE  DOORS  OP 
COLLEGE  CAMPUSES  OP  AMERICA 
TO  WHOEVER  MIGHT  WISH  TO 
SPEAK   ON   ANY  SUBJECT 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  Montgomery.  Ala..  Judge  Prank  M. 
Johnson,  of  the  \J3.  district  court 
handed  down  a  decision,  the  effect  of 
which  operw  the  doors  of  college  camp- 
u.ses  of  America  to  whoever  might  wish 
to  speak  on  any  subject  he  pleases  and 
takes  away  longstanding  and  recognized 
prerogatives  of  college  university  presi- 
dents and  their  advisers  over  campus 
affairs. 

The  speaker  In  question  at  my  own 
Auburn  University.  Auburn,  Ala.,  is  the 
recognized  advocate  of  counseling  young 
men  across  the  country  to  evade  the 
draft— One  Rev.  William  Sloan  Coffin, 
chaplain  of  Yale.  Reverend  Coffin  along 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  have  prided 
themselves  in  collecting  draft  cards  and 
presenting  them  en  masse,  to  the  selec- 
tive service  boards  as  a  protest  movement 
against  this  countrj's  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Auburn  president.  Dr.  Harry  Phllpott 
had  correctly  ruled  against  his  speaking 
on  the  Auburn  campus  because  of  Rev- 
erend CoCQn's  previous  conviction  in  a 
U.S.  district  court  in  Boston  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  in  aiding  and  abetting  of 
young  men  to  resist  the  draft.  President 
Phllpott  further  said  that  speakers  who 
advocate  disobedience  to  Federal  law  or 
who  violate  Federal  law  should  not  he 
allowed  to  speak  on  the  Auburn  campus, 
in  that  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  education  Is  to  Instill  In  our  American 
citizenry  respect  for  the  laws  of  this 
country. 

The  court's  decision  is  all  the  more  ob- 
jectionable, in  that  the  court  order  stip- 
ulates that  a  suitable  auditorium  must 
be  provided  by  Auburn  University  and 
that  school  funds  must  be  provided  In 
defraying  travel  expenses  and  paying 
honorarium  to  this  convicted  felon  who 
goes  about  this  country  preaching  dis- 
ot>edience  to  laws  and  counseling  the 
campus  youth  of  this  country  to  follow 
the  'Hell  no.  I  won't  go"  doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  this  decision  as 
just  another  case  in  which  the  Federal 
courts  of  this  country,  through  their  lib- 
eral interpretations  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  are  making  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  those  who  would  destroy  that 
which  ^as  traditionally  and  Inherently 
made  our  country  great. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
brief  resum*  of  Reverend  Coffin's  activ- 
ities which  might  shed  some  light  on  his 
philosophy  and  his  goals: 
Rkv.  Wuxiam  Sloans  CorrtN.  Jb.,  Chapuun, 
Yale  Univ^uttt 
Reverend  Coffln  was  convicted  for  con- 
piracy  to  aid,  abet  and  counael  violations  of 
the  Selective  Service  law  and  wae  sentenced 
on  July  10.  19S8  to  a  prison  term  of  two  yean 
and  waa  Oned  SSXXW. 

Be  was  listed  among  co-plalntUta  wltli  the 


WEB  DuBols  Cluhe  of  America  In  a  siilt 
Died  in  Federal  Court  In  AprU  !»««  agalnet 
the  U  3.  Attorney  General  and  the  SubverslTe 
Actlvltlee  Control  Board  (8ACB),  to  restrain 
aU  further  proceeding*  before  the  SACB  in 
the  caae  of  the  Attorney  General  v.  W.B.B. 
DuBola  Clube  of  America  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1860  U  un- 
constitutional. The  W.B.B.  DuBoU  Clube  of 
America  Is  the  youth  front  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A. 

Reverend  Coffin  was  listed  among  the  spon- 
sors of  The  DuBols  Centennial  Celebration 
which  was  held  at  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York, 
on  February  23.  19S8.  This  affair  was  spon- 
sored by  a  quarterly  Negro  journal  called 
Preedomways,  a  publication  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA 

He  has  been  an  official  of  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  (NCNP).  a  leftist 
organization  which  has  been  highly  Infil- 
trated by  Identified  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A..  and  other  subversive*. 
In  19M.  Reverend  Coffin  was  listed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NCNP's  National  Council,  and  in 
1987  was  reported  to  be  a  member  of  this 
groups  Eiecutlve  Board  of  the  National 
Council. 

Reverend  Coffln  spoke  at  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. Washington,  DC.  on  October  21,  1067, 
at  a  mass  demonstration  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam, a  Communist -dominated  organization. 
He  also  addressed  another  anti-war  rally 
held  In  New  York  City  on  April  27.  1968.  This 
event  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee, 
which  has  a  mixed  group  of  Identified  Com- 
munlsu.  notorious  fellow  travelers,  and  pacl- 
asU  In  Its  leadership. 

According  to  The  New  York  Times  of 
May  26.  1961.  Reverend  Coffln  was  arrested  In 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  charges  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  In  connection  with  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  Freedom  Rides  and  Inte- 
grated sit-ins. 

He  has  parUclpated  In  the  actlvltlee  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam, an  agitational  anti-war  organization. 
Reverend  Coffln  has  served  as  a  member  of 
this  organization  and  has  also  spoken  at 
rallies  In  Its  behalf  during  1967  and  1968. 

Reverend  Coffln  was  listed  as  an  initial 
signer  of  "A  CaU  to  Resist"  which  urged  civil 
disobedience  regarding  the  Selective  Service 
law.  This  Call  was  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Draft  ResUtance.  San  Francisco,  and 
was  distributed  during  1967.  According  to  the 
Guardian  of  March  16.  1968.  Coffln  and  an- 
other Individual,  led  some  5.000  demonstra- 
tors through  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Induction  center  on  March  2, 
1968  chanting  "Resist,  don't  enlist." 

He  was  listed  among  consultants  on  the 
preparation  of  "National  Vietnam  Bxamlna- 
tlon '  which  was  utilized  In  a  classroom  at 
Florida  SUte  University  during  the  fall  of 
1966.  The  "National  Vietnam  Eiamlnatlon" 
was  a  project  of  the  Inter-Unlverslty  Com- 
mittee for  Debate  on  Foreign  Policy  and  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS). 
SDS  Is  an  anarchist  organization  which  Is 
led  nationally  by  self-admitted  communUt 
revolutionaries. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  SALARY  INCREASES 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  major  new 
salary  iiwyeases  proposed  for  the  Con- 
gress, the  Judicial  branch  and  the  top 
echelon  of  the  executive  tiranch. 


The  increases — 40  percent  for  Con- 
gressmen, 50  percent  for  Federal  judges. 
35  to  70  percent  for  high-ranking  ad- 
ministration ofiQclals — now  appear  cer- 
tain to  go  into  effect  on  the  scheduled 
date  of  February  14.  The  Senate  voted 
this  week  to  reject  a  resolution  that 
would  have  vetoed  the  pay  raises. 

I  feel  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
in  the  House  Of  Representatives  should 
at  least  have  a  chance  to  debate  and  vote 
on  a  package  of  pay  raises  that  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  almost  $25  million  yearly. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  Congressmen 
and  other  Government  officials  frankly 
deserve  a  significant  increase  in  salary. 
Paced  with  mounting  responsibilities, 
forced  to  pay  many  extraneous  yet  nec- 
essary expenses  out  of  their  own  podk- 
ets,  they  have  become  more  and  more 
financially  pressed  over  the  past  several 
years.  * 

But — plainly,  Mr.  Speaker — this  is  not 
the  time  for  salary  Increases  of  the  mag- 
nitude proposed  by  President  Johnson 
and  his  Commission  on  Governmental 
Salaries.  Inflation  is  still  a  major  prob- 
lem In  the  United  States,  driving  up 
prices  at  a  rate  virtually  imprecedented 
in  recent  American  history. 

Taxpayers  are  being  forced  to  dig 
deeper  and  deeper  into  their  pocketbooks 
each  year.  The  taxpayers  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  for  example,  face  steep 
new  increases  in  State  taxes  as  well  as  a 
possible  extension  of  the  10-percent  Fed- 
eral surtax. 

How.  in  good  conscience,  can  we  ask 
the  American  taxpayer  to  pay  higher 
rates  when  the  Congress  itself  con- 
tributes to  the  economy's  Inflationary 
spiral  by  sanctioning  $25  million  in  new 
salary  increases? 

How,  for  that  matter,  can  we  ask  labor 
and  industry  to  exercise  restraint  in  wage 
rates  and  consumer  prices? 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
is  not  right  for  major  governmental 
salary  increases. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection.  . 


PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
APRIL  1,  1969,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  time  from  March  1.  1969.  to  April 
1.  1969.  to  file  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  as  re- 
quired by  section  5(b)  (3)  of  Public  Law 
304. 79th  Congress. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  defer  its  hearings  until  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  early  March 
in  order  to  give  the  new  administration 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  issues  and 
prepare  their  testimony.  Consequently,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  later  filing  date. 

I  would  also  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
has  been  cleared  by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiDNALL),  In  the  House,  and  by 
Senator  Javfts  In  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
vice  chairman.  Senator  Proxmire,  and  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


"WASHINGTON  WELCOMES  CRIME 
PLAN" 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  have  ever  appeared  before 
the  House  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  quote  with  approval  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  but  his  letter  to  his 
grandson,  which  was  published  this 
morning  was  called  to  my  attention  by  a 
friend.  I  consider  that  in  this  letter  the 
author  did  give  a  very  fine  and  lair  anal- 
ysis of  the  crime  situation  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  elsewhere.  I  especially 
commend  the  suggestion  that  every  able- 
bodied  individual  should  be  required  to 
work  for  all  the  aid  which  is  extended  to 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  work  for  all 
who  will  work,  help  for  all  who  caimot 
work,  and  hell  for  all  who  will  not  work. 
I,  therefore,  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  article  by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson: 
Washington  Welcomes  Canix  Pi^n 

(Note. — Drew  Pearson's  column  today  takes 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  grandson,  Joseph 
P.  Arnold.) 

Washington,  D.C, 

FehTuary  5,  1969. 

Deak  Jok:  President  Nlzon  last  week  scored 
a  big  hit  with  people  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
by  announcing  a  program  to  combat  crime. 
It  scored  an  especially  big  hit  with  Negro 
residents,  because  the  great  majority  of 
Negroes  are  honest  and  law-abiding  and  they 
are  the  chief  sufferers  from  robberies,  and 
holdups  by  their  own  people. 

Margaret  Brown  has  been  so  worried  about 
the  many  holdups  In  her  neighborhood  that 
she  has  been  frightened  to  go  home  at  night 
even  though  we  send  her  by  taxi.  Negroes 
would  have  even  been  glad  If  the  President 
had  declared  martial  law  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Actually  there  wasn't  anything  really  new 
In  Nixon's  crime  remedies.  They  were  very 
similar  to  the  earlier  recommendations  of 
the  D.C.  Crime  CJommlsslon  which  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  had  been  trying  to  put 
through  a  budget-pruning  Congress  for 
months. 

But  the  fact  that  a  new  President  got  be- 
hind these  proposals  and  made  them  his  own 
Is  Important,  because  a  new  broom  sweeps 
clean  and  Congress  will  now  almost  certainly 
have  to  appropriate  the  money  even  If  It 
does  go  over  the  budget  celling  to  pay  for  10 
more  Judges,  40  more  prosecutors,  1000  more 
policemen,  various  court  functionaries,  etc. 

All  of  these  are  Important,  and  President 
Nixon  was  wise  enough  to  call  the  editors 
of  the  local  Washington  newspapers  into  his 
office  to  announce  the  antlcrime  program, 
which  gave  it  added  emphasis. 

THE  FAMILY 

But  Nixon's  antlcrime  proposals  were 
chiefly  protective,  rather  than  preventive,  and 
there  were  two  very  Important  preventive 
proposals  which  he  did  not  touch  upon.  One 
of  them  was  something  no  President  can  do 
much  about — the  broken  family.  The  other 
was  something  no  President  tias  dared  do 
anything  about — crime  and  violence  on  tele- 
vision. No  President  so  far  has  admonished 
the  all-powerful  TV  networks  regarding  the 
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shameful  manner  In  which  they  are  inspir- 
ing crime  and  violence  among  the  Nation's 
children. 

Both  of  these  things — the  family  and 
television — are  probably  the  most  Important 
factors  In  generating  crime. 

As  you  know,  your  grandfather  has  been 
chairman  of  Big  Brothers  In  the  national 
Capital  area  for  about  ten  years,  and  It's  our 
Job  to  try  to  supply  Big  Brother  advisers  for 
fatherless  boys.  We  find,  and  all  the  experts 
find,  that  If  a  boy  or  girl  has  a  good  family, 
they  usually  stay  out  of  trouble. 

The  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  used  to 
be  one  of  the  slums  of  the  Nation  where 
lived  Jewish  Immigrants  who  could  hardly 
speak  English.  But  they  understood  the  Im- 
portance of  family  love  and  discipline  and 
their  children  have  now  become  some  of  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  New  York  and  the 
Nation. 

As  I  said.  President  Nixon  can't  do  much 
about  families.  But  the  rest  of  us  can,  first 
within  oiu-  own  families,  second  by  helping 
other  youngsters  on  the  verge  of  trouble. 

Especially  the  law-abiding  Negro  families 
need  to  help  the  thousands  of  fatherless, 
Illegitimate  Negro  children  born  In  Washing- 
ton and  every  big  Northern  city.  This  is  be- 
cause Negro  women  come  up  from  the  South 
and  find  themselves  in  Northern  cities  with- 
out family  ties,  without  church  Influence  or 
the  stabilizing  contacts  of  their  former  com- 
munity. So  they  fall  back  on  the  easiest  way 
to  make  a  living  and  Increase  the  population 
with  "welfare  babies"  who  grow  up.  many  of 
them,  to  make  a  living  through  muggings 
and  robbery. 

They  sit  In  front  of  television  all  day 
watching  the  number  of  shootings  on  the 
top-rated  programs,  and  the  TV  commer- 
cials which  tell  you  that  you  don't  have  to 
pay  for  a  vacation  trip  to  Florida — you  can 
go  now  and  pay  later.  So  these  fatherless 
boys  and  girls  figure  they  can  take  a  short- 
cut to  joining  the  affluent  society  by  xislng 
the  crime  and  violence  techniques  they  see 
on  television. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  this.  One  easy 
one  Is  to  regulate  TV  programs  exactly  as 
they  are  regulated  In  Prance,  England  and 
Germany. 

The  other  remedy  is  to  revive  the  old 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  day  In  order  to  get  teen-agers  off 
the  streets. 

This  will  not  be  easy  and  It  will  cost 
money.  But  it's  better  than  having  thou- 
sands of  Idle  teen-agers  cluttering  up  the 
pool  halls  and  making  the  streets  unsafe 
after  dark.  No  matter  how  many  police  we 
hire  or  how  many  Jails  we  build,  they  can- 
not solve  the  problem.  While  President  NU- 
on  has  made  a  good  start  toward  decreasing 
crime  and  he  should  be  congratulated,  we 
have  to  go  one  long  step  further  from  com- 
munity protection  to  crime  prevention. 
Love, 

YouB  Grandpather. 


SANTA  BARBARA  OIL  DISASTER 
DEMONSTRATES  NEED  FOR  FED- 
ERAL LAWS 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil 
ruining  the  beaches  of  California  and 
killing  the  birds  and  marine  life,  while 
unexpected  in  its  severity,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  something  we  could  never  have  an- 
ticipated. 
The  French  Riviera,  San  Juan,  PH^ 
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the  Torrey  Canyon.  Rehoboth  B«ach. 
Del.,  and  the  problems  In  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  have  been 
sufficient  to  put  reasonable  men  on  no- 
tice that  precautionary  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  further  disasters  m-  at 
least  ease  their  Impact. 

I  was.  therefore,  surprised  to  have  It 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  done  little  to 
develop  expertise  In  the  area  of  oil  emul- 
slflers.  the  chemicals  used  either  to  dis- 
perse or  collect  floating  oil. 

The  Department  maintains  that  It 
lacks  authority  to  certify  emulslflers  and 
we  are  left  with  the  situation  that  the 
oil  companies  are  free  to  select  any  oil 
emulsifler  whatsoever,  using  the  broad- 
est possible  guidelines. 

This  means  that  the  future  of  the  ma- 
rine ecology  is  left  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons perhaps  totally  unfamiliar  with 
what  the  effects  of  the  emulsifler  they 
select  will  be  on  the  future  of  wildlife  in 
the  area  treated.  The  consideration  of 
the  comptmy  executive  will  be  to  reduce 
the  clVHHabillty  of  the  company  rather 
than  to  preserve  the  environment.  This 
is  the  type  of  conflict  the  Government  is 
established  to  resolve. 

The  Federal  Government  certifies 
herbicides  and  pesticides  for  use  rather 
than  permitting  self-regulation.  Pollu- 
tion of  our  £ur  and  water  have  become  a 
concern  of  government  because  business 
considerations  too  often  overrode  public 
policy.  If  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
lacks  the  authority  to  regulate  the  use  of 
oil  emulsifiers  to  establish  standards  to 
be  met,  to  test  and  certify,  then  it  is  a 
serious  omission  in  our  body  of  laws.  It 
is  an  omission  I  intend  to  rectify. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  shortly 
to  give  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  to  establish  a  program  that 
will  meet  the  problems  associated  with 
oil  spillage  and  leakage. 

It  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  such 
disasters  are  a  necessary  part  of  our 
technology.  I  have  already  introduced 
legislation  to  create  a  commission  to  es- 
tablish priorities,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  future  use  of  our  natural 
resources.  However,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  future  occurrences  while  we  are  also 
working  on  the  means  to  prevent  or  limit 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  regulation  of  the  use  of 
oil  emulslflers  is  long  overdue,  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  Department  has 
not  taken  action  long  before  they  allowed 
the  drilling  to  take  place  off  the  coast  of 
California. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
will  check  he  will  find  that  approximately 
2  years  ago  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  did  turn 
over  what  I  believe  is  a  very  efficient 
emulsifier  of  crude  oil  to  the  Government. 
I  believe  this  product  was  demon- 
strated In  the  Delaware  River  and  was 


turned  over,  I  believe,  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  gentleman  might 
check  on  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  but  the  Department 
has  no  authority  to  certify  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  least  I  know  that 
you  have  a  useful  product  and  It  has 
been  determined  to  be  efBclent. 


FORMER  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
WILLIAM   RAMSEY  CLARK 

( Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American:  to  a  man  who,  history  will 
certainly  show,  has  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  decent  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  SUtes  than  any  Attorney  Gen- 
eral within  memory:  to  a  man  whose 
devotion  to  "law"  has  never  allowed  him 
to  forget  that  the  law  is  a  bulwark 
against  tyranny  as  well  as  the  means 
for  convicting  and  Incarcerating  wrong- 
doers. I  speak  of  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Ramsey  Clark. 

During  the  recent  presidential  cam- 
paign, much  was  said  about  the  need 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  national  cri- 
sis in  law  enforcement.  Although  our 
country  has  always  recognized  the  pri- 
macy of  local  responsibility  for  law  en- 
forcement, we  heard  calls  for  massive 
Federal  efforts  to  guarantee  "law  and 
order."  But  Ramsey  Clark  recognized 
that  law  enforcement  must  remain  es- 
sentially a  local  responsibility.  As  Mr. 
Quinn  Tamm,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  has  pointed  out,  Ramsey  Clark 
did  more  during  his  relatively  short  time 
as  Attorney  General  in  support  of  local 
law  enforcement — to  aid  and  assist  those 
really  responsible  for  law  and  order — 
than  any  man  who  preceded  him  in  the 
job. 

All  Americans  were  shocked  and  sad- 
dened diuing  1967  and  1968  by  the  terri- 
ble outbreaks  of  violence  and  destruction 
which  occiured  in  the  populous  urban 
areas  of  this  Nation.  But  Ramsey  Clark 
was  more  than  shocked  and  saddened. 
He  worked  diligently  and  successfully  to 
develop  the  kind  of  restrained  and  ef- 
fective techniques  for  dealing  with  mas- 
sive civil  disorder  recommended  by  the 
Kemer  Commission.  However,  Ramsey 
Clark's  approach  to  massive  civil  disor- 
der never  attempted,  as  did  some  partici- 
pants in  the  recent  campaigns,  to  find 
simplified  answers  to  the  enormous  com- 
plex problems  of  civil  disturbances — 
never  did  he  endorse  the  shortcuts  or 
the  quick  solutions.  He  realized  that  the 
only  long-term  solution  to  the  unrest 
which  Infects  our  cities  Is  to  remedy  the 
underlying  causes  of  such  unrest,  that 
symptomatic  treatment  of  crime — hang- 
ing Judges  and  stiffer  criminal  penal- 
ties— is  no  more  a  curative,  much  less  a 
preventive,  than  is  symptomatic  treat- 
ment of  our  bodily  ills. 

Attorney  General  Clark  refused — in 
my  opinion  wisely — to  use  the  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  authority  which 


the  Federal  Government  was  granted  in 
title  in  of  last  year's  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  This  re- 
fusal, some  would  have  us  believe, 
showed  a  lack  of  zeal  in  pursuing  the 
sinister  participants  in  organized  crime. 
But  In  reality.  Ramsey  Clark's  decisions 
not  to  use  the  broad — some  of  us  would 
say  overly  broad — wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  authorizations  resulted 
from  a  profound  commitment  to  the  ele- 
mental values  of  privacy,  freedom  of 
communication  and  freedom  from  the 
fear  of  onmipresent  government  surveil- 
lance. Only  in  cases  where  the  national 
security  was  clearly  jeopwirdlzed,  Ramsey 
Clark  believed,  was  there  sufficient  justi- 
fication to  contravene  the  traditional 
freedoms  which  Americans  regard  as 
fundamental.  In  this  decision  Ramsey 
Clark  distinguished  himself,  to  use 
Justice  Brandels'  apt  phrase,  not  only  as 
a  man  of  zeal,  but  as  a  man  of  under- 
standing as  well. 

Some  observers  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  because  of  the  near-hysterical 
atmosphere  which  developed  In  some 
quarters  on  the  subject  of  "law  and  or- 
der," that  Ramsey  Clark  as  Attorney 
General  will  never  receive  the  evalua- 
tion he  deserves.  I  would  argue  the  re- 
verse. To  me  Ramsey  Clark  was  emi- 
nently the  right  man,  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  and  history  will  so 
show. 

He  was  the  right  man  because  he  came 
from  a  distinguished  family  of  jurists. 
An  18-century  ancestor  served  as  British 
solicitor  In  Ireland  before  settling  In 
America.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam H.  Clark,  was  a  noted  Dallas  trial 
lawyer  and  president  of  the  Texas  Bar 
Association:  his  maternal  grandfather. 
W.  F.  Ramsey,  was  a  Texas  Supreme 
Court  justice.  His  father,  of  course,  re- 
tired from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
open  the  way  for  his  son's  appointment 
as  Attorney  General  on  March  10.  1967. 
But  Ramsey  Clark  was  the  right  man  for 
more  reasons  than  his  family's  distin- 
guished service  at  the  bar.  After  obtain- 
ing both  M.A.  and  J.D.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  1950.  Ramsey 
Clark  entered  a  successful  Dallas  law 
practice  and  later  was  appointed  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  head  the 
Lands  Division  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  that  post  he  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  by  the  same  quiet  com- 
petence which  later  Impressed  the  Nation 
when  he  was  Attorney  General.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  Ramsey  Clark  was  sworn  in 
as  Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  in  1966 
as  Acting  Attorney  General  when  Nicho- 
las Katzenbach  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Ramsey  Clark  was  also  in  the  right 
place.  He  was  in  the  right  place  because 
the  Department  of  Justice  carried,  in  the 
year  following  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  this  landmark  civil  rights 
legislation.  There  are  many  examples  of 
Ramjey  Clark's  dedication  to  full  rights 
for  all  Americans.  The  story  I  like  best 
is  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
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Senator  Eiviir,  during  his  confirmation 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  Senator  had  asked  how 
many  more  pounds  and  pages  of  civil 
lights  bills — beyond  the  1^12  pages  and 
15  poimds  he  already  had — would  be 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Ramsey  Clark  answered  simply: 

As  many  pounds  and  pages  as  we  need  to 
ensure  the  rlgbts  of  all  Americans. 

~  Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ramsey  Claiic 
was  Attorney  General  at  the  right  time. 
For  it  was  during  his  tenure  in  office 
that  the  debate  on  law  and  order  and 
the  means  to  achieve  them  reached  its 
most  fevered  pitch.  In  the  mist  of  the 
harsh  remonstrance  and  the  frenzied 
calls  for  Federal  action,  Ramsey  Clark's 
cool,  reasoned,  and  restrained  approach 
helped  to  steady  a  nation  which  was  on 
the  verge  of  hysteria.  What  the  times 
required  was  exactly  what  Ramsey 
Clark  could  give :  an  approach  to  law  en- 
forcement which  dealt  with  problems  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  might  Imagine  them ; 
which  saw  that  solutions  ultimately  de- 
pend on  long,  quiet,  devoted  work,  not  on 
rhetorical  appeals  to  emotion  and  some- 
times to  prejudice.  Thus,  Ramsey  Clark 
was  most  assuredly  the  right  man  for 
the  times. 

Of  all  the  many  accomplishments  of 
Ramsey  Clark,  and  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  his  direction — enforce- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
passage  of  new  Federal  legislation  to 
aid  local  law  enforcement  authorities, 
development  of  reasonable  and  re- 
strained techniques  for  control  of  mas- 
sive civil  disorder,  prosecution  of  the 
Federal  drive  agairust  organized  crime, 
fostering  of  a  new  and  more  enlight- 
ened approach  toward  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  its  control  and  prevention — 
of  all  ^  these  accomplishments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  thing 
\^'ill  stand  out  about  Ramsey  Clark  in 
the  memory  of  his  fellow  citizens.  That 
is  Ramsey  Clark's  unstinting  devotion 
to  the  idea  that  decent  law  enforcement 
Is  possible  without  impairing  our  tradi- 
tional safeguards  against  tyranny,  and 
that  ultimately  the  worth  of  our  society 
will  be  reckoned  by  history  not  in  terms 
of  how  many  criminals  we  convict,  jail, 
or  execute,  but  rather  by  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  preserved  and  extended 
the  freedom  of  that  society. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  H. 
WEITZEL 

(Mr.  HOLIPIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
public  servant  and  good  friend,  Frank  H. 
Weitzel.  completed  his  15-year  term,  as 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1969.  He  leaves  that  post  after  a 
long  and  distinguished  career,  and  he  will 
carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  and  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  a  host  of  friends, 
associates  and  others  in  Government, 
academic,  and  business  life  who  have 
come  to  Imow,  respect,  and  admire  Frank 
Weitzel. 


His  career  is  almost  a  classic  one,  the 
messenger  boy  who  started  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  in  1923  at  the  age 
of  16  at  a  salary  of  $14  a  week.  He  went 
back  to  finish  high  school  and  then 
studied  law  at  the  George  Washington 
University  Law  School  evenings  after 
work.  He  continued  his  association  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  a  legal 
and  administrative  capacity  for  a  period 
of  45  years,  42  of  them  in  tmbroken 
service. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  without  Prank  Weitzel. 
Through  his  long  and  dedicated  service 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office,  he  be- 
came an  institution  in  himself.  Probably 
he  knows  more  about  that  organization 
than  any  other  living  man,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Government  is  exceed- 
ingly vast,  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  an  agency  which  concerns  itself 
with  all  the  operations  of  Government. 

I  have  known  Frank  Weitzel  for  most 
of  my  congressional  years  of  service, 
which  commenced  in  1942.  As  you  well 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee,  the 
Grovernment  Operations  Committee,  on 
which  you  served  for  many  years,  has  a 
close  working  relationship  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  We  receive  and 
examine  its  reports  and  are  assisted  in 
many  ways  in  our  investigations  by  GAO 
staff  and  facilities.  On  many,  many  oc- 
casions Frank  Weitzel  has  coimseled 
with  us,  has  advised  us,  has  argued  and 
sometimes  differed  with  us,  but  he  has 
always  been  wise  and  patient  and  hard 
working  and  a  true  servant  of  the  Con- 
gress without  regard  to  partisan  consid- 
erations. 

After  all  these  years  Frank  Weitzel  de- 
serves a  well-earned  rest,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  him  as  retiring  from 
public  service  and  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment. His  wealth  of  experience,  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
Government,  his  sharp  legal  mind  which 
has  been  honed  on  many  problems  re- 
quiring Comptroller  General  rulings,  his 
excellent  relationships  with  the  Con- 
gress— all  these  should  be  brought  to 
bear  in  a  continuing  productive  career. 
Frank  Weitzel  is  a  seasoned  veteran  in 
Government,  but  you  could  not  tell  it 
from  his  youthful  countenance  and  liis 
cheerful  disposition.  He  has  much  to  of- 
fer, and  we  all  hope  that  he  will  be 
around  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  colleagUjB,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dawson),  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss), 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell),  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  be  allowed  to 
have  their  remarks  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter follow  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  General 
Accoimting  Office.  We  receive  and  act 
upon  its  reports  to  Congress,  we  utilize 


Its  services  extensively,  and  we  keep  a 
careful  eye  on  its  operations. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  before  that, 
I  have  known,  worked  with  and  relied  on 
Prank  H.  Weitzel  for  many  years.  His 
wise  counsel  and  advice,  his  imstlnting 
assistance  and  his  devotion  to  Congress 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  been  unsurpassed  in  my  experience 
and  observation.  His  outstanding  ability 
and  his  uncommon  integrity  have  been 
widely  acclaimed. 

Frank  Weitzel's  career  and  his  service 
to  his  country  have  been  truly  remark- 
able. The  details  are  well-known  and  I 
will  not  discuss  them  at  length  here. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  express  the  grati- 
tude of  myself  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
Frank  Weitzel  and  to  state  publicly  that 
we,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  will 
sorely  miss  his  wisdom  and  his  work.  I 
frankly  regret  the  circumstances  which 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
as  Assistant  Comptroller  General.  And 
finally,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  all  of 
us  wish  him  well  in  any  venture  he  may 
now  undertake,  and  we  wish  for  him  and 
his  family  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  those  who  have 
paid  such  well-deserved  tribute  to  Frank 
Weitzel. 

Very  few  men  have  equaled  the  many 
years  of  service  Frank  Weitzel  has  given 
to  the  Nation.  Even  fewer  can  approach 
the  almost  unparalleled  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  promotion  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

During  the  14  years  in  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  there  have  been  many 
occasions  on  which  Frank  Weitzel  has 
personally  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  effectiveness  of  the  subcom-. 
mittee's  work. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press ray  deep  appreciation  to  Frank 
Weitzel.  Knowing  Frank  Weitzel,  I  am 
confident  that  his  retirement  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  will  not  mean 
the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  public 
interest  and  that  he  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance that  cause  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
17,  1969,  Frank  Harvey  Weitzel  com- 
pleted his  15-y8ar  tenure  of  office  as 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  closed  the  doors 
on  a  career  with  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  that  spanned  more 
than  45  years.  The  brilliant  career  of  this 
extraordinary  native  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  ofapy  other  Government  agency. 

His  ^Hlarkable  success  story  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  started  in 
1923  at  the  age  of  16  while  attending 
Western  High  School  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  started  as  a  part-time  mes- 
senger; the  equivalent  of  a  GS-1.  Dur- 
ing the  next  30  years,  prior  to  his  ap- 
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polntment  »s  the  Axslstant  Comptroller 
General,  Mr.  Weltzel  performed  numer- 
ous Jobs  and  held  a  variety  of  Important 
positions  In  the  OAO.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  legislation  which 
established  policies  and  procedures  for 
fiscal  controls  in  Government  opera- 
tions. It  h&s  been  sUted  by  his  friends 
and  associates  that  there  was  not  a  job 
in  GAG  that  Frank  could  not  do — and 
better  than  the  Incumbent. 

An  exceptionally  high  IQ,  combined 
with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  hard 
work,  accounted  for  his  unusual  profes- 
sional and  scholastic  accomplishments. 
He  was  graduated  from  Western  High 
School  In  1926  with  honors  and  won  a 
scholarship  to  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Employed  by  the  GAO  during  the 
day.  he  attended  George  Washington 
University  at  night  and  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  1931,  graduat- 
ing with  'highest  distinction"  and  his 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  the  same 
university  in  1935.  graduating  with  "dls- 
UnctiQn."  In  1956.  he  received  a  special 
award  -as  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity's outstanding  alumni  of  the  year. 
Perhaps  the  caption  under  his  picture 
In  the  high  school  yearbook  best  sum- 
marizes his  scholastic  achievements — 
"The  type  who  gets  100  percent  on  the 
Latin  test  that  everyone  else  flunks." 

On  October  7.  1953.  he  was  selected  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  be  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  selection  came  as  no  sxirprise 
to  his  friends  and  associates  and  it  was 
heartily  applauded  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  October  12,  1953.  he  took  the  oath 
of  office,  an  oath  which  for  the  past  15 
years  he  has  upheld  with  incomparable 
distinction.  He  is  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  fraternity,  the  Phi  Delta 
Phi  legal  fraternity,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Coif  Legal  Honor  Society ;  a  founder  and 
member  of  the  Federal  Government  Ac- 
countants Association,  a  trustee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  a  trustee  of  the 
William  A.  Jiunp  Memorial  Foundation, 
an  alumni  trustee  of  George  Washington 
University,  the  recipient  of  the  Federal 
Government  Accountants  Association's 
award  in  June  1965  for  distinguished 
leadership  in  improving  financial  man- 
agement in  the  Government  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Federal  Government  Account- 
ants Asssociation's  annual  author's  con- 
test award  of  merit  in  June  1965.  a  re- 
nowned public  speaker,  an  elder  of  the 
Georgetown  Presbjrterian  Church  and  a 
collector  of  old  and  rare  books  and 
antiques. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
words  to  summarize  the  ability,  char- 
acter, integrity  and  Ideals  of  this  ex- 
traordinary gentleman  than  those  ex- 
pressed by  Comptroller  General  Lindsay 
Warren  in  commenting  on  his  appoint- 
ment, for  the  words  have  proven 
throughout  our  close  association  during 
the  past  15  years  to  be  as  true  today  as 
they  were  then: 


In  aMUty,  thmetur  and  Uitcgrlty  Prank 
WeltMl  U  the  peer  at  any  man  I  know.  He 
Is  a  man  of  lofty  character,  great  Integrity, 
outstanding  ablUty  and  high  IdeaU.  He  la 
fair.  [>atlent,  steadfast  and  unafraid.  There  Is 
no  finer  example  of  the  career  public  servant 
which  he  has  so  brilliantly  typlfled  His  ap- 
pointment has  thrilled  not  only  the  General 
Accounting  CXBce  but  the  Oovemment  as  a 
whole. 

Frank  Weitzel's  dedicated  and  inspir- 
ing service  to  his  country  and  this  com- 
munity will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  a  personal  and  official 
tribute  to  a  recent  retiree  who  served  the 
United  States  with  distinction  for  almost 
a  half  century.  The  Honorable  Frank  H. 
Weltzel.  retiring  as  the  AsslsUnt  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
brought  great  dedication  to  that  office. 
His  guidance  and  leadership  in  that 
enormously  important  office  proved  in- 
valuable. For  more  than  45  years  he 
served  with  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, starting  in  at  the  ground  floor  level 
as  a  messenger,  and  rising  to  the  top. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  famil- 
iarly characterized  as  the  "watchdog" 
agency,  annually  audits  and  supervises 
the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  billions 
of  dollars  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  More  than  that,  as 
an  arm  of  the  Congress  it  provides  mean- 
ingful assistance  to  the  legislative 
branch's  task  of  overseeing  the  multi- 
tudinous operations  of  Federal  agencies, 
with  a  view  to  maximizing  their  economy 
and  efficiency. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  House's  oversight  committee, 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
Frank  Weitzel  to  call  on  for  assistance 
over  a  wide  span  of  years.  He  could  al- 
ways be  counted  on  to  provide  it  with  ac- 
curate data,  analysis  and  the  benefit  of 
recommendations  based  upon  his  vast  ex- 
perience and  his  capacity  for  digging  Into 
the  heart  of  problem  areas. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee's  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  I 
want  publicly  to  record  and  to  thank  him 
for  the  many  occasions  on  which  the 
subcommittee  has  been  the  beneficiary 
of  his  thorough  and  conscientious  efforts. 

When  Frank  Weitzel  was  appointed 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  in  1953, 
then  Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C. 
Warren  applauded  President  Elsenhower 
for  his  selection,  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  "never  make  a  better  ap- 
pointment." That  Judgment  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  for  he  made  that  pre- 
diction come  true  by  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  effectiveness. 

It  is  with  both  regret  and  my  best 
wishes  that  I  note  his  retirement  from 
the  GAO  and  from  public  service.  The 
Congress,  and  we  Members,  shall  miss 
him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  Prank  Weitzel  grew  up  together. 
That  is  not  quite  true:  The  GAO  was 
2  years  old  and  Prank  Weltzel  was  16 
when  he  began  to  work  there. 

Now,  45  years  later,  we  salute  him  as 
he  retires  from  Government  service  and 


from  his  position  as  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  I  have  on 
many  occasions  worked  closely  with 
Prank  Weitzel  on  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. The  high  regard  which  I  have  for 
him  comes  from  personal  knowledge  of 
his  great  abilities  and  dedication  to  the 
public  Interest. 

The  word  "Integrity"  is  used  so  often 
that  there  is  always  a  danger  it  will 
sound  platitudinous.  Yet.  I  can  think  of 
no  other  word  to  describe  this  quality 
in  Frank  Weitzel.  "Integrity"  is  a  way 
of  life  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  un- 
wavering character  and  real  substance. 

He  has  indeed  had  a  distinguished 
cai-eer — starting  with  his  first  position 
as  a  messenger  in  the  GAO's  Claims  Di- 
vision and  culminating  with  his  service 
for  15  years  as  the  Assistant  U.S.  Comp- 
troller General. 

There  has  to  be  a  reason  for  this,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  re- 
mark recently  made  to  me  by  a  GAO 
staff  man  who  has  worked  with  him. 
"Prank  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  peo- 
ple you  would  ever  want  to  meet,"  this 
gentleman  said.  "Even  when  he  criticizes 
a  proposed  report  or  letter  it  is  always 
constructive  criticism."  And  that,  to  me, 
tells  a  great  deal  about  Prank  Weitzel 
and  his  effectiveness  in  the  GAO. 

These  exceptional  talents  have  been 
widely  recognized.  In  1965,  he  received 
the  Federal  Government  Accountants 
Association's  Award  for  distinguished 
leadership  in  improving  financial  man- 
agement in  the  Government.  Last  year. 
Comptroller  General  Staats  conferred  on 
him  the  Comptroller  General's  Award 
for  "an  exemplary  career  of  service  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation." 

Frank  Weitzel  has  been  the  personifi- 
cation of  diligence  in  his  work.  He  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Comptrollers 
General  and  others  in  improving  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  GAO's  work. 
Today,  the  GAO  prepares  and  issues, 
annually,  over  900  audit  reports;  over 
4,000  Comptroller  General  decisions: 
and  over  700  legislative  and  legal  reports 
to  the  Congress.  That  is  a  prodigious 
output — an  output  that  in  fiscal  year 
1968  netted  the  Government  $232.8  mil- 
lion and  additional  immeasurable  sav- 
ings resulting  from  improved  Govern- 
ment operations. 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude 
that  I  say  to  Frank  Weltzel:  "Thank  you 
for  a  Job  well  done ;  you  have  served  your 
country  honorably,  and  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  word  of  tribute  to  those 
being  expressed  for  Frank  H.  Weitzel, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  known  him  for 
many  years  and  have  been  impressed  by 
his  dedication  to  service  In  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office.  He  has  always  given 
prompt  responses  to  Inquiries  and  re- 
quests that  we  have  made  of  him  and  we 
have  been  aided  In  many  ways. 

Prank  Weltzel  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  In  ferreting  out  waste  and  In- 
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efficiencies  In  the  vast  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  bringing  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Our  Government  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  have  benefited  by  his  great  work. 
He  will  long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  be  Included  in  the  laudatory  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  connection  with  the 
retirement  of  Prank  H.  Weitzel. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  join  In  tribute 
to  one  of  our  very  finest  career  public 
servants,  the  Honorable  Prank  H.  Weit- 
zel, who,  after  some  43  years  of  con- 
tinuous Federal  service,  has  retired  as 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  known  something 
of  the  man  and  the  high  quality  of  his 
service  to  the  Congress  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  generally.  I  regard  both 
highly. 

Of  unquestioned  ability.  Prank  has 
served  with  great  energy  and  fidelity  and 
with  high  distinction.  From  a  $14  a  week 
messenger  back  in  the  1920's,  he  rose  to 
become  the  right-hand  man  of  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Prank  Weitzel,  through  his  own  shin- 
ing efforts.  Joined  that  relatively  small 
but  highly  select  company  of  men  and 
women  who  have  long  served  the  Nation 
by  serving  their  Government.  He  under- 
stood Congress  and  its  problems  and 
needs.  He  knew  much  about  Govern- 
ment generally.  He  held  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing respect  for  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion. 

Prank  Weiteel  epitomized  excellence 
in  the  public  service.  In  the  words  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  he  lifted  up  a  stand- 
ard for  others — a  standard  of  excellence 
in  public  service.  One  of  his  shining  char- 
acteristics is  his  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity; it  stands  out  like  a  red  thread  in 
the  linen  of  his  life.  Of  fair  and  open 
mind,  willing  always  to  listen,  he  sought 
to  do  what  was  right. 

He  has  been  a  great  force  for  good  In 
the  management  and  administration  cf 
the  laws,  especially  in  those  relating  to 
fiscal  affairs.  He  had  a  heavy  hand  in 
drafting  some  of  our  milestone  fiscal 
legislation. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  an 
agency  of  the  legislative  branch.  I  say 
without  qualification  that  not  only  the 
legislative  branch  but  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment Is  losing  one  of  its  finest  of- 
ficers and  advisers  In  Prank  Weitzel.  He 
was  our  good  and  always  helpful  friend. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  paying  tribute  to 
Frank  H.  Weitzel,  Assistant  Comptroller 
General,  who  is  completing  his  15-year 
term  of  office.  Of  course.  Mr.  Weitzel's 


association  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  goes  back  many  years.  He  started 
as  a  messenger  boy  in  1923  in  the  Claims 
Division.  Since  1927  he  served  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  without  a 
break  until  the  present  time. 

In  his  several  capacities,  Mr.  Weitzel 
has  dealt  with  legal,  organizational,  and 
procedural  matters  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  has  been  an  expert  adviser 
to  the  Congress  on  many  legislative  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  in  our 
American  democracy  men  can  rise  from 
humble  begiimings  to  places  of  honor  and 
distinction  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Frank  Weitzel  certainly 
is  one  of  those  who,  by  hard  work  and 
dedicated  service  and  willingness  to  learn 
and  apply  himself,  has  risen  to  high  rank 
in  the  public  service.  He  deserves  acclaim 
because  the  job  he  has  done  so  long  and 
so  well  is  one  which  only  persons  of  dedi- 
cation and  Integrity  can  do.  He  has 
strived  constantly  to  improve  the  work- 
ings of  our  democracy,  to  make  Govern- 
ment ever  more  effi«ient  and  honest  and 
able  to  cope  with  the  great  problems  of 
contemporary  life. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  a 
unique  institution  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican Government.  I  will  not  say  that 
Frank  Weltzel  is  a  unique  individual  in 
the  GAO  because  there  are  many  devoted 
public  servants  there.  But  Mr.  Weitzel 
has  practically  grown  up  with  the  GAO, 
and  when  the  first  half  century  of  its 
history  is  written,  certainly  his  part  will 
be  set  down  as  a  prominent  one. 

We  extend  to  Mr.  Weltzel  our  best 
wishes  for  a  long,  healthy,  and  happy  life, 
and  know  that  he  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  his  community. 
Government,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  today  to  include  my  own  words 
of  recognition  and  appreciation  for 
Prank  Weitzel'^  distinguished  public 
service  as  Assistant  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

In  establishing  the  positions  of  Comp- 
troller General  and  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  in  1921,  the  Congress  as- 
signed to  each  a  term  of  15  years.  On 
January  17  of  this  year,  Frank  Weitzel 
completed  his  statutory  term  of  office 
and  is  retiring  after  nearly  45  years  with 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Office. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  have  special 
awareness  of  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  GAO's  assistance  to  the  Congress.  I 
have  found  this  assistance  characterized 
by  the  high  standard  of  excellence  long 
traditional  with  the  GAO.  Prank  Weitzel 
has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  continuity  of  this  tradition. 

He  has  been  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  Government  officials 
of  our  time.  His  brilliant  mind  has  been 
matched  by  diligence  and  devotion.  At- 
tending George  Washington  University 
at  night,  he  won,  with  distinction,  both 
AJB.  and  law  degrees.  In  1953.  his  quali- 
ties evoked  the  recommendation  of  the 
then  Comptroller  General,  Lindsay  War- 
ren, that  he  be  considered  for  Assistant 
Comptroller  General.  In  1954.  the  Presi- 


dent submitted  the  nomination  and  the 
Senate  confirmed  it. 

Besides  acting  in  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  performs 
such  duties  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  assign  to  him.  In  carrying  out  these 
duties  and  sharing  the  enormous  work- 
load of  the  Comptroller  General,  Frank 
Weitzel  has  fully  reflected  and  Justified 
the  high  confidence  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  reposed  in  him.  Be- 
yond that,  his  career  has  been  graced  by 
the  deep  personal  regard  and  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  throughout  the  GAO. 
This  has  come  not  only  from  his  able 
service  but  from  the  warmth  and  kind- 
ness he  showed  to  officials  and  employees 
at  every  level. 

Prank  Weitzel,  who  probably  knows  as 
much  about  the  inner  workings  of  our 
Govermnent  as  any  man,  will  be  sorely 
missed.  From  the  superb  example  of  dedi- 
cated professionalism  which  his  career 
represents,  we  can  all  take  Inspiration. 
For  it.  I  am  glad  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Frank  Weitzel  and  my  good  wishes  for 
him  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Prank  H. 
Weitzel,  Assistant  Comptroller  General, 
I  .would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
the  services  of  this  remarkably  com- 
petent public  servant. 

To  carry  out  the  duties  of  a  position 
such  as  his  requires  a  special  combina- 
tion of  abilities  and  attributes  not  often 
enough  understood.  Indeed,  Frank  H. 
Weitzel  has  consistently  throughout  his 
long  and  useful  career  demonstrated  a 
striking  combination  of  competence,  per- 
severance, and  integrity. 

His  facility  to  master  the  plethora  of 
facts,  figures,  and  policy  proposals  is  in- 
dicative of  a  high  degree  of  managerial 
competence. 

Mr.  Weitzel  has  testified  many  times 
before  a  subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve — the  Appropriations  Committee's 
Subconunittee  on  HUD  and  Independent 
Offices.  In  each  case  I  was  impressed  with 
his  obvious  ability,  his  command  of  facts 
and  figures  relevant  to  his  testimony,  his 
straightforward  manner,  his  efforts  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayers  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

His  long  years  of  service,  furthermore, 
are  in  themselves  proof  of  a  determina- 
tion to  see  a  job  through  despite  the  in- 
evitable frustrations  and  distractions 
which  any  worthwhile  service  can  expect 
to  encounter  In  the  process  of  its  success- 
ful conclusion. 

And  finally,  and  most  outstandingly, 
the  Integrity  of  Prank  H.  Weitzel  serves 
to  underscore  his  ability  as  a  public  ad- 
ministrator. His  unstinted  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  William  A.  Jump  Memorial 
Foundation,  his  association  with  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  his  service  as 
trustee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Cancer  Society  tes- 
tify to  his  sense  of  human  and  civic 
responsibilities. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  Prank  H.  Weitzel 
is  that  of  former  Comptroller  General 
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LlndMy  C.  Warren  ujxm  Mr.  Weitiel'i 
appointment  as  Assistant  Comptroller 
General: 

In  abUlty.  charmctcr  and  lnte«nty,  Frank 
Weltzel  U  th«  peer  of  any  man  I  know.  Hla 
selecUon  wUl  b«  meet  pleaalng  to  Uie  Con- 
gress and  to  tbe  Government  at  large.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  President  He  will  never  make 
a  better  appointment. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
has  made  this  request,  I  would  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  knows  and  appreciates  the 
work  that  Prank  Weltzel  has  done  as  a 
servant  of  the  Congress  be  allowed  also 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


cally  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  with 
great  flexibility  and  discretion  in  his 
hands  so  that  this  horrible  situation  can 
be  eliminated. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  create  a  Commission 
on  Hunger  within  his  department,  com- 
posed of  10  staff  members  from  the  De- 
partment. He  would  be  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities  and  staffs  of  the 
health  and  welfare  departments  in  the 
States  to  carry  out  his  duties.  He  would 
also  provide  information  and  facilities 
requested  and  required  by  persons  in  low- 
income  families  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  overpopulation. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  former 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  Cohen  supported  my  sugges- 
tion in  his  January  10,  1969  statement 
before  the  Senate  Nutrition  Committee, 
proposing  a  similar  office  in  the  Depart- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  for  favorable  depart- 
mental reports  and  hearings  on  my  bill. 


HGNOSi  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES, 
PRECISE   ACTION   IS   NEEDED 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. )  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  small 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  be  cre- 
ated to  prevent  any  people  in  America 
from  starving  to  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reintroduced  legis- 
lation which  I  believe  will  cut  through 
the  governmental  redtape  and  bureauc- 
racy which  permits  children  to  starve  in 
America. 

My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility and  challenge  of  death  from 
hunger  in  America.  It  is  not  designed  to 
meet  the  total  undernourishment  prob- 
lem In  the  United  States  as  I  feel  any 
such  broad,  new  legislation  would  not 
pass  at  this  time  and  probably  should 
not  in  view  of  the  other  pressing  priori- 
ties on  the  taxpayers  now. 

I  was  deeply  shocked  and  distressed 
to  learn  for  the  first  time  from  the  CBS 
program  on  hunger  last  year  that  some 
people  do,  in  fact,  die  of  hunger  in  our 
afBuent  and  beloved  country.  There  is 
simply  no  excuse  for  this.  It  happens  de- 
spite the  expenditure  of  many  billions 
of  dollars  eswjh  year  for  the  relief  of  pov- 
erty. It  was  at  that  time  I  Introduced  a 
bill  to  get  at  the  people  who  starve  to 
death  in  America. 

It  must  be  because  of  redtape  and  lack 
of  precise  concentration  on  the  areas  of 
greatest  need,  for  we  all  know  that  not 
everyone  on  relief  In  our  country  lives 
on  anywhere  near  such  a  distressing  level 
of  existence. 

The  Government  now  spends  over  $1 
billion  on  food  programs.  Including  the 
food  stamp  program  reaching  2.4  million: 
the  family  food  assistance  program  to  6.1 
million,  and  the  free  and  partly  paid 
school  limch  program  going  to  almost  20 
million  children. 

My  legislation  puts  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  the  hunger  problem  spedfl- 


HOUSING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  with  the  support  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  from  New  York, 
a  bill  incorporating  six  brief  amendments 
to  existing  housing  legislation  which  are 
of  vital  importance  to  thousands  of  low- 
and  middle-income  residents  of  New 
York  City  and  other  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  the  Congress  last  year 
significantly  broadened  the  provisions 
for  Federal  Government  participation  in 
the  construction  of  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing  for  families  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income.  The  new  section  236  added 
to  the  National  Housing  Act,  together 
with  the  continuing  program  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3) ,  seemed  to  make  possible 
a  much-needed  acceleration  of  housing 
starts  in  these  critical  categories.  In 
practice,  however,  these  provisions  have 
not  worked  as  effectively  as  we  might 
have  hoped,  particularly  in  such  high- 
cost  urban  areas  as  New  York.  It  might 
be  helpful.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  to  re- 
view the  amendments  which  I  have  to- 
day proposed  and  note  how  each  would 
contribute  to  eliminating  the  obstacles 
which  now  beset  the  221(d)  (3)  and  236 
programs. 

The  first  two  sections  of  my  proposed 
bill  both  deal  with  the  problem  posed  by 
splrallng  construction  costs.  Section  1 
would  raise  the  maximum  size  of  the 
mortgage  which  may  be  insured  imder 
these  two  programs  from  the  present 
limit  of  $12,500,000  to  $30,000,000.  Under 
the  existing  limitation,  any  project 
plaimed  in  New  York  with  more  than 
about  500  apartments  must  be  divided 
into  sections  auid  separately  mortgaged, 
with  each  mortgage  separately  meeting 
the  terms  and  criteria  established  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  The 
resulting    administrative    tangles    are 


monmnental.  How  do  you  divide  struc- 
tures which  provide  commercial  rent? 
Which  half  of  the  project  bears  the  cost 
of  garages  or  unusual  site  work?  Other 
FHA  programs  provide  for  much  higher 
limits,  ranging  from  $20,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000.  and  New  York  City  presently  has 
designated  sponsors  in  several  urban  re- 
newal areas  for  projects  in  excess  of  500 
units.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  mort- 
gage Umlt  for  the  221(d)(3)  and  236 
programs  be  revised  upward  to  a  more 
realistic  level  of  $30,000,000.  so  that  ris- 
ing costs  need  not  be  accommodated  by 
shrinking  apartments  nor  critically 
needed  housing  be  delayed  by  procedural 
difficulties. 

The  second  section  of  the  draft  bill 
would  take  further  account  of  soaring 
costs  by  raising  the  statutory  limit  on 
per-unit  costs  in  housing  Insured  under 
the  221(d)(3)  and  236  programs.  At 
present,  the  law  provides  that  the  stated 
maximum  p>er-unit  costs  may  be  exceeded 
by  45  percent  in  high-cost  areas  so  desig- 
nated by  the  FHA.  In  New  York,  where 
construction  costs  have  been  rising  an 
estimated  7  percent  annually,  these  lim- 
its have  become  unrealistic  for  high-rise 
fireproof  construction.  They  permit.  In 
effect,  only  six-story,  semifireproof,  non- 
union buildings  without  parking.  In  most 
areas  of  the  city,  however,  we  are  dealing 
with  reconstruction  of  densely  populated 
urban  renewal  areas  whose  residents  wish 
to  see  as  many  apartments  replaced  as 
are  demolished.  Thus,  upward  revision  of 
the  statutory  limit  on  per-unit  costs  is 
necessary  If  the  program  Is  not  to  be 
choked  off  in  the  higher  cost  urban 
areas. 

The  next  three  sections  of  the  measure 
I  have  proposed  deal  more  directly  with 
the  people  who  live  in  section  236  proj- 
ects— or  who  wcmld  likely  to  if  the  pro- 
gram could  be  made  more  appealing.  The 
range  of  available  tenants  under  existing 
statutes  proved  to  be  unduly  narrow. 
Maximum  incomes  for  prospective  ten- 
ants are  rigidly  fixed  in  the  law,  and  only 
a  small  percentage  of  these  tenants  may 
have  incomes  exceeding  public  housing 
maximums  even  by  35  percent.  Since  the 
minimum  income  is.  in  effect,  whatever 
is  required  to  sustain  the  carrying 
charges,  the  minimum  has  gone  up  along 
with  rising  costs  and  is  now  far  too  close 
to  the  statutory  maximum  to  permit 
ready  marketing  of  apartments  in  sec- 
tion 236  projects.  This  has  been  true 
particularly  for  the  larger  units,  since 
families  with  three  or  four  children  can- 
not pay  25  percent  of  their  income  for 
housing  as  the  law  requires.  I  have  thus 
proposed,  in  section  3  of  my  draft  bill,  to 
institute  a  sliding  scale  which  would  re- 
duce the  percentage  of  Income  which 
larger  families  must  pay  for  apartments 
in  projects  insured  under  section  236. 

I  have  also  proposed,  in  the  fourth 
section  of  the  bill,  to  remove  from  section 
236  its  present  rigid  specifications  as  to 
maximum  Income  limits.  Instead,  au- 
thority would  be  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Hc/ising  and  Urban  Development  to 
set  these  limits  by  administrative  action, 
according  preference,  as  at  present,  to 
families  with  incomes  within  the  lowest 
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practicable  limits.  And  In  section  5  of  the 
bill,  I  have  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
present  limit  of  20  [>ercent  on  the  mun- 
ber  of  imlts  in  a  section  236  project  for 
which  rent  supplements  may  be  paid. 
The  existing  limitation,  embodied  In  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  has  had  both  economic  and  social 
effects.  By  eliminating  poorer  people 
from  the  housing.  It  has  further  nar- 
rowed the  range  of  potential  tenants.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  prevented  many  of 
the  poorer  residents  of  urban  renewal 
sites  from  participating  in  the  housing 
developments  which  displace  them.  Thus, 
this  restriction  has  proved  both  unwise 
and  unjust,  and  should  now  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  amendments, 
in  combination,  would  provide  the  sec- 
tion 236  program  with  needed  fiexibillty 
to  attract  a  wider  range  of  potential  ten- 
ants and  thus  greatly  increase  the  mar- 
ketability and  overall  value  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

My  final  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
provide  for  the  extension  of  the  special 
assistance  program  under  section  305 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  has 
been  so  important  in  maintaining  the 
Impetus  of  the  221(d)  (3)  program.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  authorized  a  1-year  extension  of 
this  special  assistance  program,  largely 
in  order  to  give  the  new  section  236 
program  time  to  begin  functioning  prop- 
erly. Our  experience  thus  far  suggests, 
however,  that  the  221(d)(3)  and  236 
programs  are  quite  distinct.  Most  com- 
mimlty  groups  in  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, who  are  advised  of  both  pro- 
grams and  in  fact  have  a  choice  of  hous- 
ing reject  the  236  program  as  infeasible 
in  its  present  form.  While  the  other 
amendments  I  have  proposed  would  re- 
lax some  of  the  rigid  requirements  of 
the  236  program  which  now  limit  its 
appeal,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  spe- 
cial assistance  remain  available  to  the 
221(d)(3)  program  for  at  least  another 
year  while  evaluation  of  the  236  pro- 
gram continues.  Thus,  section  6  of  my 
bill  would  authorize  a  further  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  special  assistance  pro- 
gram under  section  305  at  the  same  level 
as  has  already  been  authorized  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
receive  the  urgent  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
The  housing  needs  of  urban  America 
are  indeed  desperate,  tmd  only  if  exist- 
ing programs  are  made  to  work  with 
maximum  effectiveness  can  we  hope  to 
meet  responsibilities  in  this  area. 


HOUSING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOC7H.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act,  and  in  particular  sections 
221(d)(3)  and  236,  while  intended  to 
provide  dramatic  assistance  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  housing,  has  proven  to  be  of 
the  least  help  to  the  major  urban  areas 
where  in  fact  the  need  is  greatest. 

The  programs  imder  these  sections, 
because  of  built-in  restrictions,  have  had 


very  little  Impact  on  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  there  are  now  over  800,000 
substandard  housing  imlts  out  of  ap- 
proximately 2V2  million  units.  Those 
nonprofit  organizations  and  churches 
which  have  sought  to  build  housing  in 
Manhattan  have  been  frustrated.  To 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  city  of  New  York,  and  so  as  to 
interest  these  nonprofit  groups  once 
again  to  enter  the  housing  field,  I  have 
joined  with  nine  urban  Congressmen 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  introduce 
amendments  to  the  Housing  Act.  Those 
amendments  which  would  affect  the  city 
of  New  York  most  particularly  are: 

First,  to  raise  the  mortgage  limits  of 
projects  to  more  realistic  levels  and  pro- 
vide for  higher  per  imit  apartment  costs; 
and 

Second,  broaden  the  range  of  eligible 
tenants,  in  particular  making  eligible  the 
larger  families,  by  reducing  the  maxi- 
mum income  limits  and  the  percentage 
of  income  required  to  be  paid  as  rent, 
and  having  these  requirements  made  a 
matter  of  administrative  regulation 
rather  than  fixed  by  law. 

Shelter  is  a  basic  need  which  clearly 
has  not  and  apparently  cannot  be  met 
by  private  enterprise  alone.  There  must 
be  assistance  on  every  governmental 
level  to  deal  with  the  high  cost  of  hous- 
ing and  limit  the  ever-spiraling  rent  in- 
creases which  are  taking  place  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  If  these  amendments 
are  enacted  into  law,  they  should  have 
some  impact  on  this  horrendous  prob- 
lem. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  EXECUTIVE.  LEGIS- 
LATIVE, AND  JUDICIAL  SALARIES 

(Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  repeal  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

This  Commission,  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206  which  was  approved  De- 
cember 16,  1967,  is  required  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  at  4-year 
intervals,  on  the  rates  of  pay  for  Sen- 
ators. Representatives,  Federal  judges. 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  agency  heads, 
and  certain  other  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches. 

This  basic  purpose  of  the  Commission 
is.  Mr.  Spesiker,  perhaps  necessary  and 
I  would  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
the  need  for  such  a  body  to  make  such 
recommendations. 

However,  I  take  serious  Issue  with  the 
procedure  by  which  such  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  become  law. 

The  law  requires  that  the  President, 
in  his  budget  following  receipt  of  the 
Commission  report,  set  forth  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  exact 
rates  of  pay  he  deems  advisable  for 
those  offices  and  positions  covered  by 
the  law. 

The  President's  recommendations  be- 
come effective  30  days  following  trans- 
mittal of  the  budget,  unless  in  the  mean- 
time other  rates  have  been  enacted  by 


law  or  at  least  one  House  of  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  which  spe- 
cifically disapproves  of  all  or  part  of  the 
recommendations. 

I  challenge  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
cedure, and,  Indeed,  joined  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  eight 
others  in  the  introduction  of  resolutions 
to  disagree  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  as  submitted  by  the 
President. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  resolution  was 
not  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  imfortimate  that 
the  American  people  whom  we  represent 
and  who  pay  our  salaries  could  not  be 
accorded  the  simple  respect  of  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  Important  matter  as  was 
done  in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  am  also  introducing  a  res- 
olution today  which  would  amend  rule 
XXI  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  provide 
that  no  bill  or  resolution  making  an  ap- 
propriation shall  be  passed  without  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  introduced  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
90th  Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  recognize  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  in  the  adoption  of  such  a 
resolution. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that 
clause  1,  section  6,  article  I  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  re- 
ceive a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

I  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the 
Founding  Fathers  envisioned  that  the 
definition  of  "law"  in  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  would  include  a  commis- 
sion to  recommend  salaries  and  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission, 
through  the  President,  would  become 
fact  without  a  vote  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

MEETING    THE    PROBLEM    OF    OIL 
POLLUTION 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  joining  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  (Mr.  Garhatz),  in  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  meet  the 
menace  of  oil  pollution  which  at  this  very 
hour  is  destroying  fish  and  wildlife  off 
the  coast  of  California,  and  is  damaging 
the  beach  of  the  Santa  Barbara  area. 

This  legislation,  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
of  1969,  is  desperately  needed  to  prevent 
the  disasters  which  have  become  all  too 
frequent  in  recent  years.  There  was  the 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster  in  March  of  1967 
which,  although  not  in  American  waters, 
brought  the  seriousness  of  this  matter  to 
the  world's  attention.  Then,  in  March  of 
1968,  the  Ocean  Eagle  broke  up  in  the 
entrance  to  San  Juan  Harbor  causing'^ 
extensive  damage  to  the  beaches  there. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  require 
Einyone  who  wishes  to  drill  or  otherwise 
prospect  for,  or  mine,  extract,  or  dispose 
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of.  any  oU  or  gas  which  la  located  be- 
neath any  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain,  and  have  at  all  times,  a 
valid  permit  for  such  operation  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  permit  would  be  issued  after  notice 
and  public  hearing  In  order  to  determine 
that  the  proposed  operation  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  any 
wildlife  or  In  the  pollution  of  any  naviga- 
ble water  of  the  United  SUtes. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  BILL 
OP  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  Introducing  today  two  bills  com- 
prising the  higher  education  bUl  of  rights 
which  implement  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
Oil  the  Future  of  Higher  Education, 
chaired  ~by  Dr.  Clark  Kerr.  These  bills 
are  being  cosponsored  by  my  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bradbmas)  . 

The  rejwrt  and  this  legislation  rest  on 
the  principle  that  the  improvement  of 
higher  education  is  a  national  goal,  de- 
serving of  the  highest  priority  on  the 
national  agenda.  We  conceive  of  our  uni- 
versities serving  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
as  we  move  forward,  with  both  the  aca- 
demic community  and  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole  committed  to  an  Involved  society, 
pledged  to  seek  peace  abroad  and  lasting 
solutions  to  our  domestic  crises. 

None  of  our  deepest  national  problems  can 
be  solved  without  tbe  human  resources  and 
knowledge  made  available  by  higher  edu- 
cation— 

Noted  the  report  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral Financing  of  Higher  Education" — 

The  Importance  to  a  nation  of  our  kind  ot  a 
broad,  diversified,  vigorous,  and  growing  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  U  fundamental. 

The  purpose  of  our  bills  is  to  provide 
equal  access  to  the  education  of  their 
choice  for  all  qualified  Americans  while 
malntjitning  a  high  standard  of  academic 
excellence. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  place  before 
the  Congress  some  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  cohesive  and  farsighted  pol- 
icy for  American  higher  educatirai. 
During  this  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  the 
House  and  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  In  the  Senate  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  various  aspects  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. I  hope  that  our  bills  will  serve  as 
possible  benchmarks  In  a  thoughtful  dia- 
logue among  the  universities,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  executive  branch. 

The  first  year  of  operation  for  pro- 
grams established  under  this  legislation 
Is  1971.  This  Is  lead  time  provided  for 
planning,  not  procrastination.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  the  war  In  Vietnam  is 
over  to  begin  planning  to  meet  the  needs 
of  higher  education.  We  must  provide 
adequate  resources  now  and  more  sub- 
stantial funds  later  for  these  crucial 
prognuns^ 

Also,  a  related  item  of  serious  concern 


is  our  existing  draft  policy.  Pending 
enactment  of  legislation  reforming  the 
draft  and  limiting  exposure  to  1  year, 
action  by  Executive  order  is  essential  to 
change  the  unfair  and  inconsistent  regu- 
lations presently  governing  the  Selective 
Service  System;  otherwise  we  will  have 
few  young  men  in  a  position  to  benefit 
from  the  college  and  graduate  programs 
this  legislation  proposes. 

While  the  Kerr  report  concentrates  on 
the  next  5  years  when  higher  education 
will  face  urgent  and  immediate  problems, 
former  President  Johnson  called  for  a 
"long-range  plan  for  the  support  of  high- 
er education  in  America"  in  his  1968  state 
of  the  Union  message. 

John  Gardner,  then  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  estab- 
lished an  advisory  committee,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Alice  Rivlln,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation,  pursuant  to 
that  request.  The  Rivlln  report,  though 
differing  in  emphasis  and  certain  partic- 
ulars from  the  Carnegie  report,  also 
stresses  the  need  for  a  coherent  national 
design  expanding  Federal  support  of 
higher  education. 

What  is  the  plight  of  the  universities 
that  requires  a  Federal  commitment  of  a 
new  order  of  magnitude?  Their  financial 
difficulties  stem  from  two  factors:  in- 
creasing enrollment  and  rising  costs. 
Together,  the  pressures  of  rising  student 
enrollments  and  greater  expenditures  are 
beginning  to  outpace  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide education  of  excellence  to  all  stu- 
dents. 

A  century  ago,  enrollment  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  our  Nation 
was  only  about  50,000  students.  Today's 
enrollment  Is  almost  6  million  students 
on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis.  More 
than  half  of  this  growth  took  place  in 
the  period  from  1958  to  1967.  Two  per- 
cent of  yoimg  Americans  entered  college 
100  years  ago.  Today,  the  figure  Is  over 
40  percent. 

Estimates  Indicate  that  by  1976,  If  we 
are  to  make  a  higher  edu0atlon  possible 
for  all  Americans,  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  imiversities  and  those  responsible 
for  their  financial  support  must  provide 
new  facilities  for  3  million  addition- 
al students — or  a  total  of  8  to  9  million 
students  by  1976. 

These  figures,  however  impressive,  are 
deceptive.  In  education,  as  In  many 
aspects  of  increasing  American  affluence, 
the  gap  between  the  poor  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  is  not  be- 
ing narrowed.  For  example,  only  7  per- 
cent of  those  now  attending  college  come 
from  families  in  the  Nation's  lowest 
family  Income  quartlle.  Almost  half  of 
the  undergraduate  college  students  today 
are  from  families  with  Incomes  in  the 
highest  quartlle.  Statistics  indicate  that 
In  the  highest  socioeconomic  quartlle.  19 
out  of  20  students  In  the  top  fifth  ability 
grouping  attend  college  within  5  years 
after  high  school  graduation.  Yet  only  10 
out  of  20  students  of  equal  ability  from 
the  lowest  socioeconomic  quartlle  make 
It  to  college. 

Financial  problems,  however,  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  lower  income  families. 
Students  from  families  in  the  $15,000  to 
$20,000  range  frequently  encounter  in- 
surmountable obstacles  In  seeking  loans 


and  are  generally  very  limited  in  their 
eligibility  for  scholarships.  Yet  if  they 
have  one  or  several  brothers  or  sisters  in 
colleges,  or  if  their  parents  face  large 
medical  bills  or  other  accumulated  debts, 
these  students  may  often  find  it  impos- 
sible to  go  to  college.  Regardless  of  the 
family  Income,  financial  circumstances 
often  result  in  no  higher  education  for 
their  children.  In  my  judgment,  legisla- 
tion must  deal  meaningfully  with  the 
problems  facing  middle-Income  families. 

In  terms  of  rising  costs,  total  institu- 
tional expenditures  for  higher  education 
climbed  from  $5.2  billion  in  1957-58  to 
about  $17.2  billion  In  1967-68,  an  increase 
of  231  percent.  It  Is  estimated  that  ex- 
penditures of  higher  education  Institu- 
tions will  total  about  $41  billion  in  1976- 
77  for  a  projected  enrollment  of  9  mil- 
lion students.  New  construction  of  $2 
billion  annually  for  the  next  10  years  Is 
needed.  New  technologies,  new  areas  of 
study,  new  and  expanded  interdiscipli- 
nary programs  all  cost  appreciably  more 
than  the  traditional  forms  of  instruc- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  larger  number  of  dis- 
advantaged students  entering  college  will 
mean  that  special  facilities  suid  Instruc- 
tion must  be  made  available  to  assist  in 
their  adjustment  to  college  training  and 
to  Insure  their  success.  These  added  ex- 
penditures increase  the  total  instruc- 
tional cost  per  student  and  widen  the 
gap  between  tuition  payments  and  what 
the  college  must  actually  spend  to  edu- 
cate a  student. 

Our  present  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams— NDEA  and  guaranteed  loans, 
work-study  and  educational  opportunity 
grants — provide  financial  assistance  for 
only  1.8  million  undergraduates  this 
fiscal  year,  and  our  graduate  fellowship 
program  in  all  Government  agencies 
reached  only  94,000  students.  For  aid  to 
students  and  institutions,  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  only  $4  billion 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  a  siun  less  in 
the  aggregate  than  that  spent  for  the 
highway  program  and  that  spent  for 
farm  price  supports. 

The  Rivlln  report  indicates  that  all 
Institutions,  both  public  and  private,  ob- 
tain about  one-fifth  of  their  income  from 
tuition  and  fees,  one-fifth  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  one-fifth  from 
State  governments.  Endowment  income 
and  private  giving  account  for  about 
7'-^  percent.  In  private  institutions  alone. 
34  percent  of  income  comes  from  tuition 
and  fees,  24  percent  from  the  Federal 
Government,  1 V2  percent  from  State  gov- 
ernments, and  14',^  percent  from  en- 
dowment and  private  philanthropy. 

To  raise  fees  further  may  mean  that 
these  colleges  will  gradually  cease  to  be 
accessible  to  students  of  ability  regard- 
less of  their  family  income.  Public  uni- 
versities, similarly,  wish  to  preserve  the 
tradition  of  quality  education  at  a  very 
low  cost  to  the  student.  Greater  support 
from  aliunnl.  business  and  others  in  the 
private  sector  is  essential  both  to  the 
financial  stability  of  colleges  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  relationship 
based  on  our  private  enterprise  system, 
but  it  is  not  expected  to  change  substan- 
tially as  a  percentage  of  university 
income. 
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Therefore,  It  Is  clear  that  rising  ex- 
penditures mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  of  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  income  must  increase  to  one- 
third  of  university  Income  If  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  to  maintain  qual- 
ity and  serve  larger  student  bodies.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  some  3  million  addi- 
tional students  in  the  next  5  to  6  years 
will  require  a  national  commitment  of  a 
wholly  new  order.  The  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  Federal  expenditures 
for  education  will  have  to  rise  by  about 
$10  billion  initially  and  ultimately  by 
about  $70  billicm.  This  represents  about 
one-seventh  of  the  projected  additional 
Federal  revenues  over  the  next  several 
years. 

The  major  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
would  reach  some  3.6  million  students  in 
fiscal  1971,  growing  to  5.8  million  in  1977. 
This  would  be  at  an  initial  cost,  Including 
institutional  assistance  and  funds  for 
added  construction  and  for  new  urban 
colleges,  of  $5.1  billion  in  1971  and  $9.2 
billion  in  1977.  In  addition,  8,000  to  11,000 
medical  students  would  be  offered  in- 
creased scholarship  assistance  through 
one  aspect  of  the  second  bill,  which  totals 
$443  million  in  1971  and  $471  million  in 
1977.  Further.  20  new  medical  schools 
would  be  established  to  graduate  2.000 
additional  doctors  annually,  starting  in 
1978. 

The  first  table  compares  present  ex- 
penditures and  students  aided  with  pro- 
posals contained  in  our  bill  and  gives  an 
overall  cost  summary  of  the  proposals, 
and  the  second  table  summarizes  the 
medical  school  provisions: 


SUMMARY  OF  COST  AND  STUDENTS  ASSISTED 
■Dollar  inMwnb  in  millioml 
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*  Title  IV  NDEA. 

s  Not  included  in  total. 

•  No  projections  available;  depends  on  budgetary  situation. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 
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>  New  doctors:  a  total  of  2,000  annualty  starting  in  1978. 

Our  principal  bill  contains  the  follow- 
ing elements: 

First.  The  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  of  title  rV-A  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  would  be  expanded 
to  provide  assistance  to  "qualified  indi- 
viduals who  need  financial  assistance  to 
obtain"  the  benefits  of  higher  education, 
instead  of  the  present  "exceptional 
financial  need"  requirement.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  2.2  million  grants 
would  be  made  in  1971  and  3.6  million  in 
1977,  In  contrast  to  the  258,000  available 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  For  the  first 
time.  Federal  scholarships  would  be 
available  to  students  from  middle-in- 
come families  as  the  progrjun  is  expected 
to  reach  about  the  lower  three-fifths  of 
the  Income  range. 

Grants  would  also  be  extended  to  stu- 
dents for  2  years  of  graduate  work. 
Stipends  would  depend  on  need,  with  up- 


per limits  established  for  students  in 
each  stage  of  their  course  of  study.  The 
operation  of  the  program  would  be 
changed  to  provide  direct  applications 
for  these  grants  by  the  student  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  would 
determine  the  amount  to  which  the  stu- 
dent is  entitled. 

This  procedure  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  student's  choice  of  college 
and  would,  in  fact,  make  his  selection 
less  dependent  on  the  financial  aid  that 
a  particular  college  could  offer  him. 

Second.  A  new  program  of  Federal 
scholarship  grants  to  institutions  is  pro- 
posed under  which  each  institution 
would  receive  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  siun  of  educational  op- 
portunity grants  held  by  students  at  that 
institution.  Colleges  could  use  these 
funds  to  award  scholarships  to  any  stu- 
dent in  need,  according  to  their  own 


criteria.  Again,  it  is  intended  that  these 
funds  will  enable  the  college  to  make 
scholarship  aid  available  to  students 
from  middle-income  families. 

Third.  A  new  program  of  supplemen- 
tary matching  grants  would  be  estab- 
lished to  match  any  non-Federal  grants 
received  by  a  recipient  of  an  EOG.  No 
student  would  receive  more  than  one- 
half  the  amount  of  his  original  EOG. 
These  incentive  awards  will  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  encouraging  more  pri- 
vate scholarship  contributions. 

Fourth.  The  work-study  program  is 
amended  by  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tions, as  indicated  on  the  chart,  so  that 
three  and  a  half  times  the  present  num- 
ber of  students  can  participate. 

Fifth.  Cost  of  education  supplements 
are  provided  for  each  institution  attend- 
ed by  a  recipient  of  an  EOG,  in  varying 
amoimts  starting  in  1971  with  $525  for  a 
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lower  division  undergraduate,  $700  for 
an  upper  division  undergraduate,  and 
$1,050  for  a  flrst-  or  second-year  gradu- 
ate student.  These  amounts  would  In- 
crease In  sUges  to  $700,  $900,  and  $1,500. 
respectively,  by   1976-77. 

There  Is  considerable  feeling  among 
educators  and  educational  administra- 
tors—Including those  at  land-grant  and 
private  universities — that  Institutional 
grants  should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  broader  basis,  beyond 
being  tied  to  the  number  of  recipients  of 
other  forms  of  aid.  I  believe  in  the  main 
that  this  is  a  sound  Idea  and  one  that 
may  prove  to  be  a  very  Important  ele- 
ment in  any  package  of  propwjals  that 
seeks  to  rescue  postsecondary  educa- 
tion from  Its  financial  dlfflcultles.  This 
Is  especially  necessary  on  the  university 
level,  where  graduate  departments,  often 
with  expensive  equipment  and  technolo- 
gies, consume  a  large  amount  of  aca- 
demic budgets.  The  problem  Is  that 
agTeem«ni  Is  yet  to  be  reached  on  the 
formul»  fer  making  such  grants;  several 
have  been  proposed  and  I  hopethat  this 
subject  will  be  given  closer  study  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Sixth.  Title  IV  of  the  NDEA  Is  amend- 
ed to  establish  an  expanded  graduate  fel- 
lowship program.  Instead  of  the  present 
7,500  first-year  fellowships,  14,000  would 
be  awarded  In  1971;  15,000  In  1972;  16,- 
000  In  1973:  18,000  in  1974;  and  20,000 
In  each  of  1975.  1976,  and  1977.  The  total 
number  of  students  supported  In  each 
year  would,  of  course,  be  considerably 
larger  as  the  program  would  enable  a 
student  to  receive  a  fellowship  for  up  to 
5  years — the  3  years  presently  in  the  law 
plus  2  additional  years  recommended  by 
the  Kerr  report  for  work  on  a  disserta- 
tion. Payments  made  to  the  institution 
would  be  raised  from  $3,500  to  $5,000  per 
fellowship  student. 

Half  of  the  fellowships  would  be 
awarded  by  national  competition,  on  the 
basis  of  ability  rather  than  financial 
need,  and  the  other  half  would  be 
awarded  to  universities  for  deserving 
graduate  programs. 

In  particular,  the  bill  requires  that 
special  emphasis  be  given  to  encouraging 
study  of  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences. Decisions  of  the  past  decade  have 
frequently  not  reflected  the  values  and 
sense  of  Judgment  that  knowledge  of 
the  humanities  can  provide.  Ample  voices 
are  raised  on  behalf  of  the  miliUry-ln- 
dustrlal  complex,  yet  the  character  and 
quality  of  our  judgment  In  Government 
may  well  depend  on  giving  increased 
emphasis  to  the  humanities  In  the  com- 
ing years.  Indeed  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  thoughtful,  far-reaching  decisions 
In  Government  would  benefit  from  a 
more  solid  foundation  In  the  humanities. 

One  effect  of  this  method  of  allocating 
fellowships  would  be  to  strengthen  par- 
ticular graduate  departments  at  par- 
ticular institutions.  I  believe  that  this 
Is  important  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
42  members  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities  award  52  percent  of  the 
graduate  and  professional  degrees  and 
75  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted 
in   the  United  States  each  year. 

Prof.  John  Perry  Miller,  dean  of  the 
Yale  Oradiiate  School,  has  commented 
that — 


Title  IV  has  suffered  In  ootnpartaon  with 
N.S  F.  and  N  I.H.  by  not  having  a  naUonal 
competition  In  which  department*  and  unl- 
▼ersltlee  are  judged  publicly  by  the  poten- 
tial s*udent»'  choice  o(  schoola.  and  the  un- 
dergraduate colleges  Judged  by  the  success 
of  their  student*  In  winning  In  the  national 
competition  This  la  an  Important  innova- 
tion— one  way  of  rewarding  excellence. 

Seventh.  Authorizations  for  loans 
for  academic  construction  will  be  In- 
creased from  the  present  $400  to  $530 
mUllon  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  $890  mU- 
Uon  In  fiscal  1975. 

Eighth.  A  new  program  of  startup 
grants  for  new  public  commimity  col- 
leges and  4-yecr  colleges  located  in  ur- 
ban areas  would  be  established  by  our 
bills.  The  Commissioner  would  be  au- 
thorized, to  make  grants  for  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  planning  and  non-con- 
struction costs  of  these  new  institu- 
tions, but  not  to  exceed  $10  million  per 
institution.  It  Is  expected  that  the  grants 
will  more  likely  average  $1  million  per 
institution.  These  funds  will  help  meet 
the  much  ereater  costs  of,  among  other 
things,  land  acquisition,  site  clearance, 
renovation  of  buildings,  that  pertain  In 
major  metropolitan  areas,  and.  in  so  do- 
ing, recognize  the  Importance  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  located  in  the 
very  inner  city  communities  whose  resi- 
dents they  will  serve.  It  Is  estimated  that 
500  conununlty  colleges  and  50  urban 
4-year  colleges  should  be  established  by 
1976. 

Ninth.  Both  the  Carnegie  and  Rlvlln 
reports  recommend  a  research  override 
or  sustaining  grant,  amounting  to  10  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  research  grants 
to  each  university.  Our  bill  provides  that 
institutions  may  use  these  funds  for  un- 
restricted research  or  teaching  purposes. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  provision  will 
make  It  easier  to  obtain  funding  for 
smaller  projects  and  planning  projects, 
as  well  as  for  research  by  younger  fac- 
ulty members. 

Federal  support  for  university  research 
has  fallen  off  sharply  since  1962.  fol- 
lowing a  25-percent  annual  Increase  for 
the  preceding  6  years.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  feels  that  It  is  Important 
that  the  pace  once  again  be  stepped  up. 
from  the  $1.5  billion  In  Federal  support 
In  1968  to  $2  biUlon  in  1971  and  $4.05 
billion  In  1976.  This,  however,  presents 
a  practical  problem  inasmuch  as  Federal 
research  grants  are  spread  over  more 
than  40  different  pieces  of  legislation  and 
agencies.  While  this  may  be  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  review  and  determina- 
tion of  proposals,  careful  study  Is  needed 
to  ascertain  the  t>est  way  of  raising  the 
level  of  support  In  this  complex  of  pro- 
grams. I  would  hope  that  such  a  study 
will  be  undertaken  both  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  without  further 
delay. 

Tenth.  Pursuant  to  a  recommenda- 
tion In  the  Rivlln  repwrt.  a  new  project- 
grant  program  to  support  experiments 
to  improve  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
teaching  and  to  devise  new  instructional 
programs  is  established.  It  is  hoped  that 
applications  for  these  grants  will  be  re- 
viewed at  the  Federal  level  by  experts 
in  the  field  as  well  as  selected  student 
representatives.  The  projects  contem- 
plated Include  strengthening  undergrad- 
uate faculties,  addition  of  new  programs 


to  currlculums,  acquisition  of  materials 
and  equipment  needed  for  particular  in- 
structional projects,  and  cooperation 
with  other  institutions.  Ideally,  this  new 
program  should  concentrate  on  fields  not 
now  covered  by  other  Federal  agencies 
or  on  fields  that  cut  across  disciplinary 
lines,  such  as  the  humanities. 

EUeventh.  The  Commissioner  Is  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  and  Implementing 
a  plan  for  a  self-sustaining  national 
student  loan  bank.  This  study  will  In- 
clude consideration  of  the  various  alter- 
native proposals  made  In  this  connec- 
tion and  will,  hopefully,  result  In  a  plan 
that  would  make  the  availability  of  loans 
less  dependent  on  the  commercial  money 
market  and  less  of  an  economic  burden 
to  the  borrower  once  his  education  is 
completed.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
there  Is  a  certain  reluctance  among  fam- 
ilies to  take  on  additional  debts  even  If 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  forgiveness. 

Both  the  Carnegie  and  Rlvlln  reports 
base  much  of  their  student  assistance 
plans  on  relatively  easy  access  to  loans 
in  order  to  enable  a  student  to  attend  the 
college  of  his  choice,  rather  than  the 
least  expensive  or  the  one  at  which  he 
can  obtain  the  greatest  s<iholarship  sup- 
port. 

Twelfth.  Pursuant  to  a  recommenda- 
tion In  the  Rlvlln  report,  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  also  directed  to  make  a  study 
of  the  desirability  of  legislation  consoli- 
dating various  categorical  programs  of 
support  for  higher  education.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  provision  is  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  to  Institutions  to  meet  their 
most  critical  needs. 

The  second  bill  makes  four  changes 
In  programs  affecting  medical  educa- 
tion: 

First.  In  addition  to  scholarship  pro- 
grams existing  under  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  our  bill  proposes  4-year 
stipends  of  $3,500  annually  to  medical 
students,  based  on  need.  It  Is  expected 
that  at  least  8.200  students  In  medical 
schools  will  be  assisted  by  this  provision 
in  the  flrst  year  and  at  least  11.000  in  the 
last.  This  Is  between  a  fotJrth  and  a 
fifth  of  expected  enrollment. 

Second.  Beyond  the  institutional 
grants  available  to  medical  schools  un- 
der the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 
my  bill  would  establish  additional  Insti- 
tutional payments  to  schools  of  medicine 
based  on  a  formula  which  Includes  $4,000 
for  each  student  working  toward  the 
M.D.,  $2,000  for  each  student  above  the 
1966  enrollment,  and  $2,250  for  each 
resident  and  Intern. 

Third.  The  construction  grant  pro- 
gram of  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963  would  be 
amended  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  100  percent  of  the  costs 
inciu-red  by  medical  schools  tmder  this 
program,  instead  of  the  present  66*3 
percent. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  encourage  the  es- 
tabllsiiment  of  four  new  medical  schools 
In  each  of  the  next  5  years,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes start-up  grants  to  meet  the  ini- 
tial nonconstructlon  costs  of.  for  exam- 
ple, planning  and  land  acquisition.  Such 
grants  could  not  exceed  $10  million  per 
institution. 
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Tlie  20  new  medical  schools  called  for 
in  this  bill  contrast  sharply  with  the  12 
new  institutions  opened  between  1964 
and  1968.  Some  2,000  doctors  a  year  are 
expected  to  be  graduated  from  these  20 
schools  starting  in  1978. 

Medical  education  Is  the  only  disci- 
pline singled  out  by  the  Carnegie  report 
for  special  oonslderation.  The  reasons 
are  several.  First,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  we  need  52,000  more  physi- 
cians right  now  and  that  by  1976  we  win 
still  need  41.000.  Even  If  our  medical 
schools  will  be  turning  out  10,000  gradu- 
ates a  year  by  1976,  this  Is  slow  progress, 
considering  the  need.  Second,  thl  branch 
of  higher  education  has  financial  prob- 
lems that  distinguish  it  from  other  grad- 
uate programs.  Medical  schools  face  ex- 
tremely high  costs  In  terms  of  more  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  facilities.  In  this 
respect,  they  are  a  severe  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  universities  with  which 
they  are  associated. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  names  of 
the  members  of  these  two  distinguished 
panels  of  educators  and  leading  public 
flgiires  who  have  made  these  farsighted 
recommendations  for  higher  education. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  consists  of 
Ralph  M.  Besse,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.; 
Joseph  P.  Cosand,  president,  the  Junior 
College  District  of  St.  Louis;  William 
Friday,  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  David  D.  Henry,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Rev. 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  Carl  Kaysen. 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  at  Princeton;  Katharine  E.  Mc- 
Bride,  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College; 
James  A  Perkins,  president  of  Cornell 
University;  Clifton  W.  Phalen,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  Marine  Mid- 
land Banks;  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president 
of  Harvard  University;  David  Riesman, 
professor  of  social  sciences  at  Harvard; 
the  Honorable  William  Scranton;  and 
Norton  Simon,  president  of  Hunt  Food 
and  Industries,  Inc. 

The  advisory  committee  preparing  the 
report  to  the  President,  "Toward  a 
Long-Range  Plan  for  Federal  Financial 
Support  for  Higher  Education,"  included 
Lsmn  M.  Bartlett,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Ed- 
ucation; William  Carey,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Human  Resources,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  Leland  J.  Haworth,  Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  Donald  P. 
Homlg,  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  science  and  technoloey;  Harold 
Howe  n.  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Bamaby  C.  Keeney,  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  Philip 
R.  Lee.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs;  and  Robert  Q.  Mars- 
ton,  Director,  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

In  summary,  It  Is  imperative  that  we 
in  the  Congress  begin  to  meet  the  higher 
education  goals  of  this  Nation  now.  To 
delay,  we  have  learned,  means  either  that 
we  do  not  act  at  all  or  that  vre  act  when 
our  chance  trf  effectiveness  is  diminished. 
The  quality  of  our  clvllizatlcxi  to  come 
will  depend  on  this  Congress  recognizing 


lis  responsibilities.  Enactment  of  a  pro- 
gram for  higher  education  is  one  of  these 
obUgations  tind  we  must  fulfill  it. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  R«:cord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rbid)  in  introducing  the 
higher  education  bill  of  rights,  which 
authorizes  a  7-year  program  designed ^o 
meet  the  burgeoning  needs  of  American 
colleges  and  universities.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  has  noted  in  his 
statement  to  the  House,  this  legislation 
reflects  the  recommendations  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Higher  Education,  headed  by  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr,  former  president  of  the  University 
of  California.  The  commission's  report, 
"Quality  and  Equality:  New  Levels  of 
Federal  Responsibility  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation," issued  last  November.  Is  a  bal- 
anced and  informed  effort  to  define  a  na- 
tional policy  for  higher  education.  The 
report  provides  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  measures  we 
have  introduced. 

WIDE   SPECTBUM   OF   VIEWS   IN   CARNEGIE   REPORT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
in  shaping  its  recommendations,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  has  drawn  upon 
the  widest  possible  spectrum  of  advice 
and  opinions.  The  commission  has  sought 
the  views  of  scholars,  students,  college 
administrators,  trustees,  and  alumni,  as 
well  as  leaders  in  business,  government, 
and  educational  organizations. 

Moreover,  the  commission  itself,  made 
up  of  15  distinguished  Americans,  in- 
cludes representatives  of  all  types  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education — public, 
private,  land-grant,  and  junior  colleges. 
One  member,  I  should  like  to  note,  halls 
from  my  own  congressional  district  in  In- 
diana, Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
C.S.C.,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  in  American  life. 

QUALITT   AND  EQUAUTT 

The  Carnegie  Commission  report  and 
the  legislation  we  now  propose  focus  on 
two  essential  goals  for  American  higher 
education  in  the  years  just  ahead:  qual- 
ity of  result  and  equality  of  access.  In 
the  words  of  the  Carnegie  report: 

Our  colleges  and  xinlversltles  must  main- 
tain and  strengthen  academic  qnality  If  our 
Intellectual  resources  are  to  prove  equal  to 
the  challenges  of  contemt>orary  society.  At 
the  same  time,  the  nation's  campuses  must 
act  energetically  and  even  aggressively  to 
open  new  channels  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

To  achieve  these  aims,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have 
to  assume  an  increasing  level  of  respon- 
sibility for  supporting  higher  education. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
already  makes  significant  contributions 
to  financing  higher  education  in  our 
country.  Indeed,  In  the  past  10  years 
we  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth 


In  both  the  amount  and  kinds  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  colleges  and  imlversltles. 
Since  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  the  last  Ave  Congresses  have 
voted  fimds  for  resesuxh,  preparation  of 
teachers,  construction  of  facilities,  stu- 
dent aid,  community  service,  and  adult 
education.         ^ 

The  total  Federal  investment  in  higher 
education  has  expanded  from  a  little  over 
$1.1  billion  in  1958  to  an  estimated  $94.5 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year — or 
aoout  23  percent  of  all  support  for  higher 
education. 

FINANCIAL    STRAIN    ON    COLLECES    AND 

trNrvERsrriEs 

In  spite  of  this  substantial  Federal  in- 
vestment, however,  there  are  indications 
from  many  quarters  today  that  the  fi- 
nancial strain  on  colleges  and  imiver- 
slties  is  increasing  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Mounting  enrollment  presssures; 
an  expanded  volume  of  research  activity; 
a  widening  commitment  to  public  service 
functions  outside  the  university;  the 
sharp  rise  in  graduate  and  professional 
education  as  well  as  many  other  new 
demands  on  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  contributed  to  steep  Increases 
in  expenditures.  Income  from  endow- 
ments and  gifts,  income  from  tuition  and 
fees,  and  income  from  State  and  local 
government  sources  are  simply  not  pro- 
viding adequate  resources  to  meet  these 
needs. 

College  and  university  administrators 
by  necessity,  therefore,  are  looking  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  shoulder  a 
greater  share  of  the  financial  burden  of 
higher  education.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  American  Association  of  Universities, 
representing  42  major  universities,  de- 
clared that  the  Nation's  system  of  higher 
learning  faces  "a  severe  and  wcrsenine: 
fiscal  crisis,  and  whether  it  can  in  fact 
do  what  is  needed  will  depend  on  in- 
creased financial  assistance  from  all 
available  sources,  but  especially  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Federal  Government." 
The  association  appealed  for  Federal 
support  for  all  types  of  Institutions, 
warning  that  without  such  support  the 
widening  gap  between  institutional  in- 
come and  expenditures  would  pose  a 
"threat  to  the  nature  and  vitality  of 
American  higher  education." 

THE    NECESSART    FEDERAL    COMMITMENT 

The  proposed  higher  education  bill  of 
rights  seeks  to  provide  the  Federal  finan- 
cial commitment  to  higher  education  that 
will  be  necessary  in  the  coniinT  decade. 
It  authorizes  programs  for  both  under- 
writing student  costs  through  greatly 
expanded  grant  assistance  and  providing 
supplemental  support  to  institutions.  In 
addition,  a  separate  bill  authorizes  ex- 
panded assistance  for  medical  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  has  discussed  in  detail  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  bills,  and  I  shall  not 
repeat  this  analysis  here.  I  should  like 
only  to  say  that  I  hope  all  Members  will 
give  close  consideration  to  these  pro- 
posed measures  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  hope,  moreover,  that  the  legislation 
we  introduce  today  will  serve  as  the 
starting  point  fox-  a  wide  discussion,  both 
in  and  out  of  Government,  on  the  ele- 
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DientA  of  a  broad-gaged,  coordinated,  na- 
tional policy  for  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Insert  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  the  text  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  report,  "Quality  and 
Equality:  New  Levels  of  Federal  Re- 
sponsibility for  Higher  Education" : 
Qt;aijtt  ai»o  Eqoautt:  N«w  LxvkLpS  or  Fcd- 
KKAL  RmapONsmi'iTT  roB  Hichcs  Education 
(A  spcclml  report  and  recommendatlona  by 
the  Carnegie  Commlsalon  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. December  1968) 
( We  should  like  to  empfianze  that  the  pro- 
poaala  made  in  this  Report  are  specifically 
intended  for  the  short-run  period  ahead, 
when  higher  education  and  the  nation  face 
urgent  and  immediate  problem*.  The  Car- 
negie Commission  has  sought  to  build  upon 
the  best  features  of  existing  programs  and 
to  recommend  forms  of  aid  which  can  be 
revised  or  replaced  at  any  time,  with  the 
minimum  of  disruption  to  long-range  plan- 
ning, as  better  solutions  are  evolved  through 
experience  and  resenrch.  longer-run  answers 
may  ultimately  be  found  in  different  kinds 
of  tuppof%_  programs,  and  through  innova- 
tiOTiS  in  educational  structure,  curriculum, 
and  technology  But  we  cannot  afford  to  defer 
the  meeting  of  important  national  needs  for 
academic  quality  and  the  extension  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  while  we  continue  our 
aearch  for  the  long-run  answers.) 

rOBXWOEO 

In  early  1967  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  created  a  15- 
member  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
to  examine  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding the  many  vital  issues  facing  higher 
education  In  the  United  States  as  we  ap- 
proach rhe  year  3000.  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion made  clear  to  the  Commission  that  It 
was  not  being  asked  to  speak  for  higher  edu- 
cation but  rather  about  higher  education 
and  Its  needs  and  contributions  In  relation 
to  the  nation's  social  concerns  and  purposes. 

The  Commission  then  mapped  out  these 
major  areas  of  higher  education  for  study 
and  Investigation:  structure,  function,  and 
governance:  innovation  and  change:  de- 
mand, resources,  and  expenditures:  and  effi- 
ciency In  the  use  of  resources.  Research  proj- 
•cU  have  already  been  inlUated  In  several 
of  theM  tat»,  and  studies  being  conducted 
elsewhere  are  under  review.  The  Commission 
will  Issue  a  final  report  containing  Its  Bnd- 
Inga  and  recommendations  at  the  conclusion 
of  Its  actlviMes  several  years  from  now. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  some  problems 
In  the  sphere  of  higher  education  and  the 
need  for  early  action,  the  Commission  has 
decided  to  Issue  special  reports  on  such  topics 
as  soon  as  data  are  available  to  Indicate  de- 
sirable short-run  measures  and  the  Com- 
mission has  had  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
Its  views  and  to  develop  specific  recommen- 
dations. 

This  Report,  Quality  and  Equality:  Sew 
Levels  of  Federal  Responsibility  for  Higher 
Education.  Is  the  first  In  the  series.  The  Com- 
mission hopes  that  It  will  prove  useful  and 
persuasive  to  those  members  of  the  1969 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
executive  branch  who  have  key  responsibili- 
ties in  the  area  of  higher  education. 

The  reconunendatlons  In  this  Report  are 
supported  by  all  the  present  members  of  the 
Carnegie  Conunisslon  on  Higher  Education. 
Although  Individual  members  differed  occa- 
sionally on  details  and  wording,  there  was 
surprising  unanimity  on  the  need  for,  and 
the  general  levels  of,  federal  aid  and  on  the 
broad  directions  of  implementation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Roy  B. 
Larsen.  Chalnnan  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Time.  Inc.,  and  an  original  member  of 
the  Commission,  found  It  necessary  to  resign 
In  mid- 1968  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
commitments.  We  wish  to  record  here  our 
deep  appreciation  of  bis  valuable  contribu- 


tions to  the  early  planning  sessions  of  the 
Conunisslon  and  to  our  Initial  considerations 
of  the  topic  of  federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

We  wish  also  to  express  our  graUtude  for 
the  many  helpful  suggestions  of  those  con- 
sulted during  the  development  of  our  pro- 
posals. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
our  staff,  and  particularly  Miss  Virginia 
Smith,  for  their  assistance  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Report. 
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1.   THX   NATION'S   NEXD*  rOM   HIOHCK  EDUCATION 

From  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic,  edu- 
cation at  various  levels  has  played  a  vital 
role  m  the  building  of  a  strong  democratic 
society  At  earlier  stages  In  the  nation's  de- 
velopment, this  role  was  chiefly  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  primary  and  secondary  insti- 
tutions. Now.  as  education  through  high 
school  has  become  almost  universal,  as 
knowledge  has  increased,  as  the  professional 
and  Intellectual  demands  of  modern  society 
have  become  ever  more  complex  and  exact- 
ing, the  responsibility  has  shifted  Increas- 
ingly to  America's  colleges  and  universities. 

Today,  the  nation  looks  to  our  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  meet  many  of  our 
most  Important  needs: 

More  and  more  Americans,  with  aspirations 
for  a  better  life,  assume  the  necessity  of  a 
college  education. 

Equality  of  opportunity  through  educa- 
tion. Including  higher  education,  is  begin- 
ning to  appear  as  a  realistic  goal  for  the  less 
privileged  young  members  of  our  society. 

The  economy  Is  dependent  upon  basic  re- 
search and  advancing  technology,  and  upon 
the  higher  skills  needed  to  make  that  tech- 
nology effective,  to  assure  national  economic 
growth  and  well-being. 

More  managers,  teachers,  and  professionals 
of  all  sorts  are  required  to  serve  our  complex 
society.  More  health  personnel  are  essential 
to  staff  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the 
national  endeavor. 

The  cultural  contributions  of  higher  edu- 
cation take  on  wider  dimensions  as  rising 
levels  of  education  and  growing  affluence  and 
leisure  make  possible  greater  concern  with 
the  quality  of  life  In  the  United  States. 

Above  all,  the  nation  and  the  world  de- 
pend crucially  upon  rigorous  and  creative 
ideas  for  the  solution  to  profoundly  complex 
issues. 

What  the  American  nation  needs  and  ex- 
pecu  from  higher  education  In  the  critical 
years  just  ahead  can  be  summed  up  In  two 
phrases:  quality  of  result  and  equality  of 
access.  Our  colleges  and  universities  must 
maintain  and  strengthen  academic  quality  If 
our  intellectual  resources  are  to  prove  equal 
to  the  challenges  of  contemporary  society.  At 


the  same  time,  the  nation's  campuses  must 
act  energetically  and  even  aggressively  to 
open  new  channels  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

a.  MICHEm  EDUCATION'S  POTENTIAL  TO  MEET  THE 
N^EDS 

Does  American  hlgtier  education  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  meet  at  the  same  time 
the  nation's  expectations  for  protection  of 
academic  quality  and  for  expansion  of  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity?  Can  our  col- 
leges and  universities  find  ways  to  encour- 
age and  accommodate  growing  numbers  of 
students,  many  of  whom  will  need  special  fi- 
nancial and  academic  assistance,  while  pre- 
serving essential  margins  of  academic  excel- 
lence? 

In  January.  1968.  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Orant  Col- 
leges had  this  to  say  about  the  response  of 
public  Institutions  to  the  shortage  of  re- 
sources: 

•To  maintain  quality,  they  have  raised 
student  charges  substantially,  turned  away 
qualified  students,  limited  enrollment,  and 
refused  requests  for  urgently  needed  public 
service." 

Three  months  later  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  Issued  thU  statement : 

-American  higher  education  Is  experienc- 
ing critical  and  widespread  financial  pres- 
sures. Virtually  every  type  of  college  and 
university  faces  a  widening  gap  between  an- 
nual Income  and  the  level  of  expenditures 
required  to  undertake  needed  expansion  and 
Improvement — or  even.  In  many  cases,  to 
sustain    normal    operation." 

To  evaluate  the  present  and  potential  fi- 
nancial strength  of  higher  education.  It  is 
necessary  to  examine  four  essential  factors: 
growth  In  size,  growth  In  functions,  rising 
costs,  and  sources  of  funds. 

Growth    in    size 

Higher  education  Is  currently  encounter- 
ing pressures  created  in  large  part  by  ite  own 
record  of  accomplishments.  A  century  ago. 
enrollment  in  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  was  only  about  50.000  students.  To- 
day's enrollment  la  almost  6  million  students 
on  a  full-time  equivalent  (PTE)  basis.  More 
than  hall  of  this  growth  took  place  in  the 
decade  from  1958  to  1967.  Estimates  Indi- 
cate that  enrollment  wlU  pass  8  million  hy 
1976.  and  this  figure  may  well  rise  to  9  mil- 
lion If  Carnegie  Commission  or  other  pro- 
posals are  adopted  to  remove  financial  bar- 
riers for  studenu  from  low-income  families. 

These  enrollment  data  reflect  not  only  the 
growing  population  of  the  United  States  and 
the  growing  share  of  that  pwpulatlon  In  the 
younger  age  brackets,  but  also  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing proportions  of  young  people  who 
seek  higher  education.  A  century  ago.  2  per- 
cent of  young  Americans  entered  college. 
Now  the  figure  is  over  40  percent  and  is  still 
rising. 

Parental  expectations  or  hopes  of  children's 
college  attendance  are  now  widespread.  A 
Gallup  poll  shows  that  97  percent  of  all 
parents  questioned  want  their  children  to 
enter  college.  The  national  trend  appears  to 
be  toward  extending  universal  education  be- 
yond high  school  and  through  at  least  some 
years  of  higher  education. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  pro- 
portions of  young  people  enrolled  In  higher 
education  vary  considerably  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  Percentages  are 
more  than  twice  as  high  for  the  Western 
states  of  Arizona.  Utah,  and  California,  as 
those  for  the  Southern  States  of  Mississippi. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

It  Is  upparent  that  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities  and  those  responsible  for 
their  financial  support  must  provide  new 
facilities  for  3  million  additional  students  by 
1976-77.  To  fall  short  of  this  goal  would  be 
to  limit  the  movement  toward  greater 
equality  of  access  to  higher  education. 

Enrollment  will  continue  to  rise  after 
1976-77  for  about  anotbw  decade,  but  at  a 
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slower  rate,  and  will  then  lerel  ofT  until  the 
year  3000.  Tbe  heaviest  coats  ot  further  ex- 
pansion will  be  met  In  tbe  period  ending 
about  1980. 

Growth  in  functions 

Sheer  niunbers  of  students  do  not,  of 
oourae,  tell  the  entire  story  of  Institutional 
growth.  Colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  have  also  grown  steadily  in 
the  number  and  complexity  of  functions 
they  have  assumed  In  response  to  both  the 
expansion  of  knowledge  and  the  needs  of 
society. 

Instruction  has  Increased  In  total  dura- 
tion. In  currlcular  range,  and  In  specializa- 
tion. Research  has  burgeoned.  Graduate  and 
professional  programs  have  multiplied.  Col- 
leges and  universities  are  f>erformlng  a  wide 
variety  of  Important  public  services  directed 
toward  meeting  civic  and  social  problems. 

This  trend  will  continue  In  the  future  as 
higher  education  responds  to  new  public 
needs.  Today  our  institutions  are  being  asked 
to  extend  their  research  efforts  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities.  They  are  expected  to 
train  additional  doctors  and  medical  sup- 
port personnel  to  meet  the  nation's  expand- 
ing activities  In  the  important  field  of  health 
care.  There  is  a  growing  obligation  to  pro- 
vide postdoctoral  training  and  continuing 
education  in  a  variety  of  fast-developing 
fields. 

These  expanding  functions  have  brought 
our  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  a 
central  role  In  the  well-being  of  our  society. 
But  they  have  also  added  greatly  to  the 
pressures  of  rising  numbers  of  students  and 
rising  costs. 

Rising  coat* 

The  continuing  expansion  of  our  higher 
education  facilities  will  be  expensive  In  any 
case.  But  the  financial  problems  are  made 
more  severe  by  the  fact  tha  higher  education 
costs  per  student  are  rising  rapidly.  Total  in- 
stitutional exp>endlture8  for  higher  education 
climbed  from  $5.2  billion  in  1957-58  to  about 
•17.2  billion  in  1967-68.  an  Increase  of  231 
percent  as  compared  with  a  119  percent  In- 
crease in  enrollments  for  the  same  period.  It 
Is  estimated  that  expenditures  of  higher  edu- 
cation Institutions  will  total  about  $41  billion 
In  1976-77  for  a  projected  PTE  enrollment  of 
9  million  students. 

Institutional  expenditures  are  the  major 
costs  but  not  the  total  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion.  Certain   government   and   private   ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  purposes  are 
not  reflected  fully  or  at  all  in  Institutional 
spending  data.  Federal  administrative  costs 
for  various   higher  education   programs   are 
not.  of  course,  passed  on  to  the  Institution. 
Federal  student  aid  under  the  GI  Bill  and 
Social  Security  Act  and  some  forms  of  state 
student  aid  go  directly  to  the  student,  and 
only  a  portion  of  that  aid  enters  the  Insti- 
tutional revenue-expenditure  data  via  tuition 
and  institutional  room-and-board  payments. 
Expenditures  of  GIs  and  other  students  for 
books,  suppUes,  differential  living  expenses, 
and  other  associated  higher  education  costs 
which  are  Incurred  outside  the  institution 
also  do  not  appear  In  the  institutional  data. 
Unfortunately,  the  determination  of   the 
toUl  cost  of  higher  education  Is  difficult  and, 
Inevitably,   somewhat  arbitrary,  and  no  re- 
liable estimates  of  the  total  cost  are  currently 
avaUable.   This   Report,   therefore,   will   rely 
primarily  on  use  of  the  fairly  well-established 
data  on  Institutional  expenditures  for  higher 
education.  It  is  the  Institutional  expenditure 
total  that  the  Commission  estimates  will  rise 
to  $41  billion  In  1976-77. 

In  terms  of  the  gross  national  product 
(ONP) ,  expenditures  by  higher  education  In- 
stitutions rose  from  approximately  1  per- 
cent In  1967,  when  the  GNP  was  $432  bil- 
lion, to  slightly  more  than  2  percent  In  1967 
when  the  GNP  was  $763  billion.  Institutional 
expenditures  wlU  need  to  be  about  3  percent 
by  1976-77.  at  which  time  the  GNP  wlU  be 
about  $1,400  biuion. 


Many  factors  aside  from  the  general  level 
of  Inflation  have  contributed  to  rising  coots 
per  student.  Faculty  salaries,  which  had 
lagged  for  some  years,  have  been  rising  faster 
than  the  general  level  of  wages  and  salaries. 
Graduate  work  has  Increased  In  Importance, 
and  It  Is  more  expensive.  More  sophisticated 
and  costly  research  and  teaching  tools  are  re- 
quired. 

For  many  other  activities  of  society,  rising 
costs  are  offset  in  substantial  part  by  accom- 
panying rises  in  productivity.  Unfortunately, 
higher  education  has  not  and  perhaps  can- 
not offset  Its  rising  costs  In  this  manner. 
Despite  Improvements  In  college  management 
and  experiments  In  programmed  learning  and 
other  new  techniques,  no  major  ways  are 
likely  to  be  found  In  the  short  run  which 
will  make  It  possible  to  educate  more  stu- 
dents at  the  same  level  of  expenditures  with- 
out lowering  academic  quality.  The  search 
for  techniques  to  Improve  educational  pro- 
ductivity without  endangering  quality  should 
be  actively  pressed  forward:  as  was  indicated 
m  the  Foreword  to  this  Report,  efficiency  In 
the  use  of  resources  Is  one  of  the  major  areas 
of  higher  education  mapped  out  for  study  by 
thj  Carnegie  Commission.  In  the  meantime. 
It  Is  Inevitable  that  costs  per  student  will 
continue  to  rise. 

Sources  of  funds 

Higher  education  has  long  received  some 
federal  assistance,  but  the  chief  financing 
burden  has  t>een  borne  by  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector.  It  Is  a 
striking  testimonial  to  their  faith  In  higher 
education  that  they  have  financed  the  enor- 
mous expansion  to  date,  and  that  they  are 
girding  to  do  still  more  .in  the  future.  But 
there  are  limits. 

Many  state  and  local  governments  whose 
expenditures  for  higher  education  are  al- 
ready large  would  experience  great  difficulties 
In  providing  the  additional  support  needed, 
both  because  of  tax  base  limits  and  because 


of  the  other  essential  needs  for  public  funds. 
Some  states  whose  past  expenditures  for 
higher  education  have  lagged  should,  of 
course,  provide  additional  fvmds  In  substan- 
tial amounts.  State  support,  however,  has 
been  a  falling  share,  and  It  is  realistic  to 
expect  it  to  fall  still  more. 

Private  resources,  initially  the  major  sup- 
port for  all  higher  education  In  this  country, 
have  provided  about  half  of  the  institutional 
funds  required  for  higher  education  In  recent 
years.  With  expectations  of  rising  per  capita 
income,  and  with  a  relatively  high  Income 
elasticity  for  educational  expenses,  private  re- 
sources should  continue  to  provide  half  of 
the  expanded  financial  support  for  higher  ed- 
ucation— a  heavy  Increase  In  absolute  dollar 
amounts.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume, 
however,  that  the  private  share  can  be  In- 
creased In  percentage  terms  over  the  next 
few  years.  This  continued  heavy  reliance  on 
private  sources  of  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion will  be  helpful  to  the  preservation  of 
autonomy  and  diversity  In  American  higher 
education. 

The  federal  government,  with  revenue 
available  from  the  graduated  Income  tax.  is 
the  major  source  now  realistically  able  to 
raise  Its  general  revenues  faster  than  the 
gross  national  product  and  thus  able  to  off- 
set the  decline  In  the  share  borne  by  the 
states. 

State,  local,  and  private  sources  combined 
now  pay  about  four-fifths  of  total  higher 
education  institutional  expenditures,  and  the 
federal  government  pays  one-fifth.  While  the 
absolute  amounts  paid  by  all  sectors  must 
continue  to  rise  substantially,  federal  sup- 
port levels  in  dollar  terms  will  need  to  triple 
In  the  Immediate  future.  TTie  federal  govern- 
ment's proportionate  share  of  Institutional 
support  will  need  to  rise  from  about  one-fifth 
at  present  (almost  $4  billion)  to  about  one- 
third  (over  $13  billion)  of  the  new  toUl  by 
1976-77. 


lOollar  amounts  in  billionsl 


1957-58 


1967-68 


1976-77 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


State  and  local $1.7 

Private 2.8 

Federal ■. .  7 

Total sTT 


33 
54 
13 


W.7 
9.0 
3.5 


27 
52 
21 


$7 

21 
13 


Percent 


17 
51 
32 


100 


17.2 


100 


41 


100 


Further  federal  support  necessary  to  achieve 
goals  of  quality  and  equality 

The  Carnegie  Commission  believes  a  much 
greater  federal  investment  is  now  essential  If 
the  growth  of  higher  education  Is  not  to  be 
curbed  at  the  very  time  that  the  national 
need  Is  so  crucial  for  our  best  ideas  and  In- 
tellectual skills  and  for  the  broadest  possible 
extension  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  severity  of  the  problem  is  not  uniform 
throughout  higher  education.  Some  Institu- 
tional levels,  some  geographical,  areas,  some 
kinds  of  Institutions  face  more  critical  finan- 
cial needs  than  others.  Overall  data  may  dis- 
guise the  serious  nature  of  the  problems  tor 
many  Institutions  and  students.  Capacity  not 
fully  utilized  in  some  areas  Is  nevertheless 
Inaccessible  to  students  being  turned  away 
from  overcrowded  local  facilities  If  those  stu- 
dents lack  the  financial  means  to  travel  to 
and  live  In  other  areas.  Available  financial 
resources  at  one  Institution  or  system  of  In- 
stitutions are  not  transferable  to  others.  Im- 
proved resource  planning  on  one  campus  does 
not  help  solve  financial  shortages  at  another 
whoee  resources  are  already  being  Inventively  . 
utilized  to  the  maximum. 

Although  the  financial  impacts  have  dif- 
fered, most  Institutions  have  by  now  had  to 
absorb  so  many  of  these  pressures  that  for- 
merly available  margins  in  facilities  and  re- 
sources have  been  depleted.  These  Institu- 


tions are  now  being  forced  to  choose  among 
the  alternatives  of  limiting  enrollments,  rais- 
ing tuition  fees,  postponing  expansion  and 
new  programs,  or  allowing  quality  to  de- 
teriorate. These  alternatives  are  already  being 
employed  In  varying  degrees  throughout 
higher  education. 

The  adverse  effects  upon  national  needs  are 
all  too  clear.  Enrollment  limitations  and 
higher  tuition  fees  (unless  offset  by  grants 
and  loans  to  those  with  low  incomes)  pe- 
nalize first  the  very  group  of  students  for 
whom  the  goal  of  greater  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity is  Intended.  Postponing  expansions 
and  new  programs  means  deferring  activities 
that  may  be  among  the  most  urgently  needed 
at  the  present,  such  as  the  training  of  addi- 
tional health  science  personnel  or  research 
on  urban  problems.  Sacrificing  general  qual- 
ity weakens  the  vital  Intellectual  resources 
of  the  nation. 

We  believe  that  national  needs  In  the  areas 
of  academic  quality  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity require  new  levels  of  federal  support 
for  higher  education. 

3.    THE    FEDERAl.    CONCERN    WITH    HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  well-being  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  is  a  concern  which  the  federal 
government  shares  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations charged  with  primary  responsibility 
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for  our  ooDagw  and  nnlvaralUM.  Higher  edu- 
ca:lon  fuUUU  purposes  which  are  nation*! 
M  well  M  regional  and  local,  and  public  as 
well  as  prlvst*.  In  their  scope  and  Impacta. 
Colle«e  graduatsa  and  holders  of  adraneed 
and  professional  dsfress  are  highly  mohlle 
geographically:  they  are  partlclpanu  in  what 
Is  asasntlally  a  continental  market.  And  It  Is 
pnelaely  this  broad  market  which  has  been 
an  important  (actor  In  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Thus  It  is  appropriate  that 
federal  as  weU  as  state  and  local  support  be 
given  to  the  nation's  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  federal  government  has.  In  fact,  helped 
to  support  higher  education  over  the  years, 
with  such  federal  actions  as  the  land-grant 
movement  of  post-Clvil  War  days.  National 
Touth  Administration  programs  for  needy 
studenu  during  the  Depression  of  the  l»30s. 
aid  for  science  programs  during  and  after 
World  War  n.  student  aid  to  returning  vet- 
erans through  the  OI  BUI.  and  In  recent  years 
a  growing  range  of  measures  to  assist  various 
aspects  of  higher  education. 

By  19fi7-S8.  federal  aid  given  directly  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  vari- 
ous studsstt  aid  programs  (not  including 
veisrana;  jAd  social  security  education  bene- 
nts)  had  reached  a  total  of  almost  $4  blllicn 
and  was  being  channeled  through  a  variety 
of  programs  to  some  2.100  colleges  and  unl- 
versttlea  and  several  hundred  thousand 
students  throughout  the  United  States. 

Billioiu 

Research  and  development 91.45 

Construction    -57 

Student  aid •  W 

Institutional  support .44 

Other .37 

Totitf 3.46 

But  the  nation's  needs  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  thus  the  needs  of  higher  education 
for  more  resources,  continue  to  climb.  In  the 
next  few  years,  federal  support  levels  should 
be  tripled  If  the  federal  government  Is  to 
Matat  state  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector  in  expcmdlng  higher  education 
as  an  essential  Investment  In  the  nation's 
future. 

In  urging  these  support  levels,  the  Carnegie 
Commission  Is  not  unmindful  of  the  other 
and  prawlng  national  needs  (or  which  federal 
funds  must  be  allocated.  In  the  broad  area  of 
education  alone,  there  are  urgent  calls  for 
aid  at  primary  and  secondary  levels  and  for 
vocational  training.  Institutions  Involved  In 
these  levels  of  education  face  an  array  of 
array  of  urgent  problems,  and  we  warmly 
support  higher  levels  of  aid.  Including  more 
federal  assistance,  (or  these  other  segments 
of  education.  Our  tocua  In  this  Special  Re- 
port, however.  Is  the  financial  problems  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  We  believe  that 
federal  aid  to  higher  education  warrants  a 
high  priority  among  other  (ederal  programs, 
both  because  of  the  Importance  of  the  specific 
national  needs  which  higher  education  serves 
and  because  Intellectual  resources  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  resolution  of  so  many  other 
high-priortty  national  Issues. 

The  proposed  net  Increase  In  federal  aid  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  by  1978-77 
is  approximately  tlO  billion  over  current  fed- 
eral support  levels.  Projected  growth  of  fed- 
eral revenue  would  Indicate  that  the  net  in- 
crement to  federal  revenue  (over  "work  load" 
increases  In  costs)  will  reach  about  970  bil- 
lion by  1978-77.  Thus  the  proposed  Increase 
In  federal  aid  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation would  require  one-seventh  of  the  ex- 
pected additions  to  available  federal  rev- 
enues over  the  next  f«w  years  for  new  pro- 
grams. The  Commlwrton  la  convinced  that  the 
federal  government  can  meet  this  d«w  level 
of  reapooalbUlty  for  bicbar  education  wltbout 
penalty  to  othar  urgent  national  prioritlea. 


or 

The  Carnegie  Commission  believes  that 
federal  support  at  higher  education  should  be 
based  upon  the  related  concerns  of  contri- 
butions to  the  national  welfare  and  to  the 
vitality  and  effectiveness  of  the  Institutions 
of  higher  education  themselves. 

The  forms  of  federal  aid  employed  should 
satisfy    the   following   requirements: 

Draw  forth  to  the  extent  passible,  rather 
than  merely  replace,  state  and  private 
support. 

Provide  for  flexibility  and  periodic  reeralu- 
atlon  to  determine  whether  changing  na- 
tional needs  warrant  reallocations. 

Assist  both  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions— the  latter,  of  course,  for  nonsectarian 
purposes  only. 

Improve  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity (or  all  able  young  people. 

Rely  heavily  upon  market  processes  through 
free  student  choice  of  Institution  and  field 
of  study. 

Preserve  Institutional  autonomy  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Bncourage  diversity. 

Provide  an  Incentive  for  Innovation. 

Malnuin  among  distinguished  institutions 
of  learning  a  margin  of  excellence,  a  pre- 
mium (or  quality 

Use  competitive  principles  in  the  support 
of  academic  quality,  through  nationwide 
competition  for  graduate  fellowships  and  for 
institutional  proposals  In  various  special  pro- 
gram fields. 

It  is  the  Carnegie  Conunlsslon's  Judgment 
that  the  beet  Inunedlate  means  of  (ederal  aid 
to  higher  education  are: 

Grants  and  loans  to  Individual  students  to 
move  toward  the  nation's  goal  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Support  to  Institutions  to  meet  Increased 
costs  of  expanding  enrollment  and  to 
strengthen  areas  of  particular  national  con- 
cern. 

Extension  of  support  (or  research,  for  con- 
struction, and   (or  special  proKrams. 

Two  other  widely  discussed  approaches 
are  considered  by  the  Commission  as  far  less 
desirable  than  extension  of  existing  programs. 
One  such  approach,  tax  credits  to  parents  of 
children  in  college,  would  not  aid  low-Income 
families  where  the  need  Is  greatest.  Another, 
general  subsidies  to  the  several  states,  would 
(all  to  provide  the  coordination  and  perspec- 
tive necessary  to  assure  expansion  o(  pro- 
grams of  primary  national  concern. 

S.    rXOKXAL    Am    PaOPOSALS 

The  following  proposals  are  thoae  which 
the  Carnegie  Commission  believes  will  best 
meet  the  most  urgent  financing  problems 
associated  with  higher  education  through 
1978-77.  While  moat  of  the  reconunendatlons 
would  result  in  expansion  or  augmentation 
of  existing  programs,  new  programs  suitable 
for  use  in  a  short-run  period  are  also  pro- 
posed. No  attempt  Is  made  here  to  Incorporate 
or  comment  upon  all  existing  federal  aid 
actlvltlea  relating  to  higher  education. 

Student  aid  and  relmted  institutional 
grant* 

The  Carnegie  Commission  believes  that 
one  of  the  moat  tirgent  national  prioritlea 
for  higher  education  between  now  and  1976- 
77  Is  the  removal  of  financial  barriers  for 
all  youth  who  enroll  in  our  diverse  colleges 
and  universities,  whether  in  academic  or  oc- 
cupational programs.  A  second  Important 
priority  Is  support  (or  talented  graduate  stu- 
dents who  can  meet  the  nation's  needs  for  a 
wide  variety  of  professionals,  technical  spe- 
eiallsta.  reaearchers,  and  college  teachers. 

The  federal  government  presently  provides 
limited  amounts  of  student  aid  under  a 
number  of  separate  programs,  some  restricted 
to  one  or  another  major  subject  field,  some 
basad  on  need,  some  on  ability,  some  chan- 
neled through  the  OI  Bill.  Today's  graduat- 


ing high  school  student  often  has  difficulty 
In  determining  what  student  aid  Is  available 
to  him.  Bach  program  has  separate  require- 
ments and  applications.  Often  be  must  en- 
roll in  a  college  or  university  and  then  see 
if  that  Institution  still  has  funds  available 
under  particular  programs.  To  replace  these 
separate  and  limited  programs  (though  not, 
of  course,  the  OI  Bill),  the  Commission  pro- 
poses a  substantially  expanded  program  con- 
sisting of  educational  opportunity  grants 
based  on  need,  a  work-study  program,  stu- 
dent loans,  a  counseling  and  Information 
program,  a  graduate  talent  search  and  de- 
velopment program,  and  doctoral  fellowships 
based  on  ability. 

The  (Commission's  program  of  student  aid 
is  based  upon  these  premises: 

1.  Student  aid  must  be  adequate  to  remove 
effectively  the  financial  barriers  which  now 
prevent  many  qualified  students  from  enter- 
ing or  continuing  higher  education. 

2.  Baalc  grants  supplemented  by.  work- 
study  payments  should  be  scaled  to  differing 
educational  expenses  in  the  lower  division. 
upper  division,  and  graduate  years.  With  the 
growth  of  the  community  college  movement 
and  urban  facilities,  most  studenu  will  be 
able  to  attend  low-cost  Institutions  near 
home  (or  at  least  the  first  two  years. 

3.  The  grant  program  should  be  augmented 
by  a  loan  program  making  possible  greater 
flexibUlty  In  choice  of  college  to  the  needy 
student  and  providing  a  readily  available 
source  of  college  financing  with  repayment 
deferred  for  all  students  regardless  of  need. 

4.  Maximum  flexibility  and  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  aid  funds  will  be  accomplished  If  the 
major  portion  of  these  funds  Is  kept  in  one 
national  reservoir  and  granted  to  Individual 
students  who  exercise  (ree  choice  of  institu- 
tion and  disciplinary'  fields.  If  funds  are  allo- 
cated by  institution  or  reg^lon  or  field,  prob- 
lems of  over-  and  under-use  will  Inevitably 
arise  and  require  time-consuming  and  costly 
transfer  procedures.  The  "national  reservoir" 
approach  has  worked  very  successfully  under 
the  OI  Bill.  For  admlnUtratlve  purposes, 
however,  grant  payments  would  be  made  to 
studenu  by  their  selected  Institutions  rather 
than  directly  by  the  government. 

Educational  opportunity  grants 

Equality  of  opportunity  In  the  United 
States  today  Is  Increasingly  related  to  equal- 
ity of  access  to  education.  And  we  have  not 
yet  achieved  equality  of  access  to  education: 
financial  barriers  and  racial  barriers  block 
the  way  for  many  potentially  able  young 
Americans.  Almost  half  of  the  undergraduate 
college  studenu  in  the  United  States  now 
come  from  Ihe  country's  highest  family  In- 
come quartlle:  only  7  percent  come  from  the 
lowest  Income  qtuutUe. 

Complete  figtuee  are  not  available  for 
socloeoonomlc  distribution  of  graduate  en- 
rollment, but  fragmentary  figures  suggest 
that  an  even  lower  proportion  of  graduate 
studenu  comes  from  the  two  lowest  quar- 
tUes. 

The  proportion  of  Negroes  In  the  American 
college  population  is  less  than  half  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  In  the  population  as  a 
whole,  and  half  the  Negroes  In  college*  at- 
tend predominantly  Negro  colleges. 

Financial  barriers  to  higher  education  re- 
sult in  a  demonstrable  loss  of  national 
talent.  In  the  highest  socioeconomic  quar- 
tlle. 19  out  of  ao  studenu  ranking  In  the  top 
ability  group  (the  highest  20  percent)  enter 
college  within  five  years  after  high  school 
graduation:  In  the  lowest  socioeconomic 
quartlle,  only  10  out  of  20  in  the  highest 
ability  group  enter  college. 

Although  the  federal  government.  In  the 
past,  has  provided  financial  aid  to  college 
BtudenU  through  the  GI  Bill,  loans,  and  stu- 
dent work  programs  In  the  Depression,  It  was 
not  untU  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
that  a  program  of  educational  opporttinlty 
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grants  wm  eatabUabed.  Under  this  program 
225,000  undergraduate  students  from  low- 
income  famillas  received  granta  In  1966-67. 
Adoption  of  a  clear  policy  to  remove  finan- 
cial barriers  should  make  granU  available  to 
about  1.7  million  studenu  (27  percent  of 
total  entrollment)  In  1970-71  and  approxi- 
mately 2.9  million  studentfe  (32  percent  of 
total  enrollment)  in  1976-77. 

Average 

Approximately  family  income  quar-    family 

tile :  income 

High  (above  «10,000) $16,016 

Second  (»6.000  to  910.000) 8,359 

Third   (93,000  to  96.000) 6.649 

Low    (below  93.000) 2,321 

Recommendation 
The    Commiarlon    recommendt    strength- 
ening and  expanding  the  present  program  of 
educational    opportunity    grants    based    on 
need  by  providing: 

1.  That  the  level  of  funding  be  increased 
ao  that  all  college  students  with  demon- 
strated need  will  be  (usured  of  some  finan- 
cial aid  to  meet  expenses  at  institutions 
which  they  select 

2.  That  grants  based  on  need  be  available 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years  of  un- 
dergraduate study  and  tiDO  years  of  study 
toward  a  graduate  degree 

Determination  of  need.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  derive  a  simple  need  formula  based  on 
such  factors  aa  total  family  Income  over  the 
past  several  years,  total  family  asseU,  and 
number  and  ages  of  children.  The  Commis- 
sion assumes  that  a  nuudmum  grant  would 
often  be  necessary  at  the  lowest  Income 
quartlle,  that  perhaps  half  of  the  maximum 
grant  would  be  the  average  requirement  at 
the  second  lowest  quartlle,  and  that  only  a 
few  granu  would  be  made  to  studenu  from 
families  on  the  lower  borders  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  income  range. 

Amounts  of  granta.  Assuming  full  need, 
maximum  granU  would  be : 

a.  9760  per  year  to  a  student  during  his 
first  two  years  of  work  toward  an  under- 
graduate degree  or  certificate 

b.  91.000  per  year  to  a  student  during  his 
third  and  fourth  years  of  work  toward  an 
tindergraduate  degree 

c.  91,000  per  year  for  a  maximum  of  two 
years  to  a  utudcnt  working  toward  a  graduate 
degree 

No  grant  would  be  made  unless  the  student 
Is  eligible  for  a  grant  In  an  amount  of  9200 
or  more. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amounU  In 
(a)  and  (b)  above  may  be  augmented  by 
supplementary  matching  granu  and  work- 
study  paymenU  provided  in  the  recommen- 
dations below. 

Level  of  funding.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
program  of  educational  opportunity  granU 
set  forth  above  would  require  federal  fund- 
ing as  follows : 

Year:  Billions 

1970-71 90. 9 

1971-72 1. 0 

1972-73 . 1. 1 

1973-74 1. 3 

1974-76— 1.  4 

1976-76— 1.  6 

1976-77. 1.  6 

Supplevientary  matching  grants 

Institutions  are  expected  to  seek  addi- 
tional funds  trcan  private,  state,  and  local 
government  sources  for  undergraduate  edu- 
cational opportunity  granu.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  9600  million  in  student  aid  fimda 
was  obtained  from  these  sources  in  1966-67. 
It  Is  not  known  what  proportion  of  these 
student  aid  funds  was  used  for  granU  to 
studenu  from  low-income  families.  To  en- 
courage commitment  of  more  funds  from 
these  sources  for  such  granU  and  to  provide 
greater  choice  of  selection  of  coUege  for  the 
student,  the  Commission  proposes  a  program 
of  supplementary  matcbliig  grants. 


Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  an  un- 
dergraduate student  holding  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  and  receiving  added  grants 
from  nonfederal  sources  be  given  a  supple- 
mentary federal  grant  in  an  amount  match- 
ing the  nonfederal  grants  but  Tiot  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  student's  original  educational 
opportunity  grant. 

An  upper-dl vision  student  with  full  need 
might,  for  example,  hold  a  91.000  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant.  If  he  were  awarded 
an  additional  state  or  private  grant  of  9400, 
he  would  thereby  become  eligible  for  a  fed- 
eral supplementary  matching  grant  of  9400. 
bringing  his  total  grant  level  for  the  year  to 
91.800.  If  a  holder  of  a  91.000  educational 
opportunity  grant  were  to  be  given  an  added 
9700  from  state  or  private  sources,  he  could 
receive  a  federal  supplementary  matching 
grant  of  9600  (the  upper  limit  of  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  his  original  educational 
opportunity  grant) .  for  a  total  grant  level  of 
92,200  per  year. 

Level  of  funding.  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
program  would  require  federal  funding  as 
follows: 

Year:  Millions 

1970-71  9110 

1971-72  140 

1972-73  180 

1973-74 230 

1974-75  280 

1975-76  340 

197&-77 380 

Federal  scholarship  grants  to  institutions 
The  Commission  recognizes  that  any  for- 
mula for  need  applied  on  a  nationwide  basis 
may  not  adequately  cover  individual  hard- 
ship cases.  To  provide  some  greater  degree  of 
fiexlblUty  in  the  allocation  of  granU  to  stu- 
dents with  financial  need,  the  Commission 
proposes  that  some  additional  scholarship 
funds  be  given  directly  to  institutions  where 
holders  of  educational  opportunity  grants  are 
enrolled.  The  college  or  university  would  then 
allocate  these  funds  to  students  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Institution's  own  definition  of 
student  need. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  each 
college  and  university  be  given  a  scholarship 
fund  for  needy  students  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  sum  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  [not  including  supplementary  match- 
ing grants)  held  by  students  at  that  insti- 
tution. 

Level  of  funding.  Federal  funding  require- 
menU  for  this  program  are  estimated  as 
follows : 

Year:  Millions 

1970-71  — 990 

1971-72 _ 95 

1972-73  105 

1973-74  120 

1974-75  135 

1975-76 160 

1976-77  — 160 

Work-study  program 

During  the  Depression,  the  federally 
funded  National  Youth  Administration  pro- 
vided payment  for  part-time  Jobs  to  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  studenu  then  enrolled 
Ir  higher  education.  More  recently,  the  col- 
lege work-study  program  was  established. 
Originally  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  it  was  continued  as  a  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  programs  is  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
mote part-time  employment  for  students — 
particularly  those  frc»n  low-income  fam- 
ilies— who  need  the  work  to  stay  in  school. 
Through  federal  granU  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  program  provides  work 
opportunities  on  campus  and  in  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  engaged  In  com- 
mtmity  service  off  campus.  Studento  may 
work  an  average  of  16  hours  a  week  while 


classes  are  In  session  and  not  more  than  40 
while  they  are  not  in  session. 

During  fiscal  1968,  310,000  studenU  par- 
ticipated In  this  program,  the  federal  share 
costing  an  estimated  9112.5  million.  The 
work-study  program  has  generated  enthusi- 
asm among  participating  studenU,  colleges 
and  agencies,  especially  at  the  state  and  com- 
munity college  levels.  Significant  number»  of 
economically  disadvantaged  youths  are  en- 
abled to  enter  and  stay  In  college.  These  stu- 
dents perform  tasks  Important  to  academic 
institutions  and  agencies  serving  the  com- 
munity. In  tangible  and  practical  ways  they 
develop  an  additional  framework  of  relation- 
ships wtlh  the  academic  community.  Work- 
study  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of 
student  r.ld  and  ought  to  be  Incorporated  In 
ai^  federal  program  to  assist  studenu. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  federal 
funds  be  provided  to  finance  institutionally 
administered  part-time  employment  for  un- 
deroraduate  students.  Institutions  should 
use  these  funds  to  enable  students,  who  meet 
in  general  terms  the  federal  need  criteria,  to 
earn  up  to  $500  per  year.  Off-campus  assign- 
ments of  educational  importance,  such  as 
tutorial  work,  should  be  encouraged. 

Because  students  from  lower  socioeconomic 
groups  may  experience  educational  disadvan- 
tages In  their  Initial  college  years,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  place  some  UmiU  on  their 
work-study  program  participation  at  the 
lower-division  level.  Upper-division  students, 
and  lower-division  studenU  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  their  educational  needs, 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the 
work-study  program. 

Level  of  funding.  This  program  would  re- 
quire estimated  levels  of  (ederal  funding  as 
follows : 

Year:  Millions 

1970-71  $510~ 

1971-72 - 540 

1972-73 620 

1973-74  - 700 

1974-75  775 

1975-76  850 

1976-77  - 870 

Counseling  and  information  program 
The  National  Defense  Eklucatlon  Act  of 
1958  authorized  establishment  of  a  broad 
program  throughout  all  levels  of  education 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  of  stu- 
denu and  for  Identification  and  encourage- 
ment of  able  StudenU  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. One  of  the  stated  purposes  of  that 
program  was  to  encourage  studenu  with 
ouUtandlng  aptitudes  and  ability  to  com- 
plete secondary  school,  take  the  necessary 
courses  for  admission  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  enter  such  institu- 
tions. In  1959  $7.4  million  was  initially  ap- 
propriated for  the  program.  The  appropria- 
tion for  1967  was  $24.5  million. 

The  Commission  believes,  because  of  the 
Importance  of  decisions  made  at  the  high 
school  level  about  college  attendance,  that  it 
Is  Imperative  to  strengthen  counseling  and 
Information  programs.  StudenU  who  possess 
the  ability  to  go  on  to  college-level  academic 
work  should  be  Identified,  assisted  In  finding 
the  right  college,  and  advised  on  the  availa- 
bility of  financial  aid.  Identification  of  these 
StudenU  early  In  their  high  school  careers 
would  make  It  possible  to  channel  them  into 
curricula  which  would  better  equip  them  for 
higher  education.  Those  with  other  interesU 
and  qualifications  who  can  benefit  either 
from  further  development  before  their  pros- 
pecU  are  clear  or  from  more  vocationally 
oriented  education  should  be  gtilded  into 
courses  at  the  appropriate  institution.  But 
not  every  high  school  graduate  should  be 
guided  toward  further  formal  education  at 
that  time,  and  this  decision  too  is  an  impor- 
tant counseling  responsibility. 

The  federal  program  should  include  sup- 
port of  research  activities  to  develop  better 
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ways  to  Identify  quallfled  students,  particu- 
larly tbcM«  from  disadvantaged  groups  Fed- 
eral training  courses  should  be  e«tabllsbed 
for  high  school  teachers  and  counselors  to 
keep  them  up  to  date  on  financial  aid,  college 
procrmma.  and  career  poaatbllltlee.  Informa- 
tion centers  should  be  established  in  metro- 
politan oenters  so  that  parents  and  studenu 
may  obtain  Information  at)out  career  poesl- 
billUea  and  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

CoUegea  and  universities  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  a  portion  of  their  work-study 
program  funds  to  enable  their  students  to 
work  with  high  school  and  elementary  school 
students  in  various  tutoring  and  counseling 
programs. 

Rec  ommendatlon 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
present  federal  aid  program  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  for  identification  and 
encouragement  of  able  students  be  expanded 
to  include  the  elements  described  above  and 
that  funding  for  the  program  be  increased 
to  $30  million  in  1970-71.  ruing  to  $40  million 
in  1976-77. 

armduat0- talent  search  and  development 
program 

The  nation's  3J00  Institutions  of  higher 
education  vary  greatly,  not  only  In  function, 
but  also  In  educational  efTectlveness.  As  a 
result,  some  students  have  earned  their 
bachelor's  degrees  at  Institutions  that  have 
found  It  dllBcult.  often  because  of  financial 
preasuree,  to  attain  a  desirable  level  of  quality 
in  their  educational  programs.  Colleges  of 
this  type,  often  found  In  the  economically 
depressed  areas  of  the  nation,  may  be  the 
only  facilities  accessible  to  many  students 
from  low-Income  families  and.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  to  students  from  racial 
minorities.  The  developing  institutions  pro- 
gram, mentioned  later  in  these  proposals,  la 
concerned  with  Improving  the  quality  of 
these  colleges.  But  this  improvement  cannot 
be  quickly  achieved. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  nation  has  grow- 
ing needs  for  jpeclallzad  personnel  In  health, 
welfare,  technical,  and  professional  fields  and 
In  elementary  and  secondary  teaching,  it  Is 
particularly  unfortunate  that  some  students 
who  have  completed  their  undergraduate 
training  find  that  they  are  not  adequately 
prepared  to  undertake  graduate  programs  In 
these  and  other  needed  areas.  It  Is  equally 
unfortunate  that  some  of  these  students 
come  from  the  very  groups  of  the  population 
that  need  opportunities  to  participate  more 
fully  and  at  increasingly  higher  levels  In  the 
nation's  work  force. 

As  a  partial  remedy  to  this  situation,  the 
Commission  urges  that  a  federal  program  be 
funded  under  which  certain  universities,  se- 
I«ct«d  on  the  basis  of  specific  program  pro- 
posals, undertake  the  task  of  identifying 
potentially  able  graduates  who  have  not  re- 
ceived undergraduate  training  adequate  to 
permit  immediate  pursuit  of  graduate 
studies.  The  programs  could  vary  consider- 
ably in  nature,  but  each  would  provide  up 
to  one  year  of  intensive  work  to  enable  pro- 
gram participants  to  undertake  their  gradu- 
ate studies  more  succesfuily.  Students  se- 
lected would  receive  a  stipend  based  on  need 
for  the  duration  of  the  program. 

Reconunendation 
The  Commission  recommends  that  certain 
universities  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
gram proposals  submitted  to  national  panels 
to  undertake  specific  graduate  talent  search 
and  development  programs,  and  that  federal 
funding  be  made  available  for  such  programs 
tn  the  amount  of  t2S  million  in  1970-71. 
rising  to  $100  milium  <n  197t-77. 

Doctorml  ftUouship  program 

For  several  Taftrs.  various  federal  agencies 

h*v«      offered      doctoral      felktwshlpa      and 

tralnsMhIps  to  atadanta  aalectad  largely  on 

the  basis  of  aoblevwnent.  Orants  of  this  type 


were  made  to  over  30,000  doctoral  students 
in  1»67. 

The  Commission  has  recommended  above 
that  educaUonal  opportunity  grants  t>aa«d 
on  need  should  t>e  made  available  to  first- 
level  graduate  students  for  a  maximum  of 
two  years  during  work  toward  a  graduate 
degree.  In  addition,  the  Commission  pro- 
poses a  program  of  loans  (see  the  recom- 
mendation below)  to  assUt  students  at  all 
levels  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  study. 

Because  of  the  great  Importance  of  en- 
couraging the  most  able  of  our  young  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  graduate  studies  at 
the  highest  level,  the  Commission  proposes 
a  federally  financed  doctoral  fellowship  pro- 
gram based  on  ability  for  students  In  all 
fields  of  Intellectual  endeavor.  This  program 
would  provide  stipends  to  talented  students 
working  toward  the  Fh  D  or  equivalent  re- 
search doctorate  degree  during  the  Inten- 
sive period  of  their  research  for  the  doctoral 
thesis. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  doctoral  fellowship  program  with 
selection  based  upon  demonstrated  academic 
ability  without  reference  to  need,  toith  fel- 
lowships in  the  amount  of  $3,000  annually 
for  a  maximum  of  tico  years  to  graduate  stu- 
dents advanced  to  candidacy  for  a  Ph.  D.  or 
equivalent  research  doctorate,  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  first-year  fellowships  to  equal 
three-fourths  of  the  national  total  of  earned 
doctorates  in  the  previous  year. 

Selection.  Of  the  total  number  of  fellow- 
ships to  be  awarded  annually,  half  would  be 
selected  by  national  competition.  Tlie  other 
half  would  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  allo- 
cations to  Institutions  for  certain  depart- 
ments or  interdepartmental  major  programs 
designated  by  national  panels  of  experts, 
and  the  institutions  and  departments  would 
then  apply  their  own  ability  criteria  for  se- 
lection of  recipients.  Selection  would  be  ex- 
tended Into  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties and  not  limited  to  the  sciences  and 
health  professions  as  Is  largely  true  at  pres- 
ent. 

Teaching  assistaittships.  A  graduate  stu- 
dent holding  a  doctoral  fellowship  would  be 
expected  to  devote  full  time  to  his  academic 
work,  but  could  be  required  by  the  university 
as  a  part  of  his  degree  program  to  hold  a 
teaching  asslstantship  and  would  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  a  teaching  asslstantship 
stipend  from  the  university. 

Level  of  funding.  It  Is  estimated  that  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  this  program  would  be: 

Year;  Millions 

1970-71 tlOS 

1871-72 110 

1972-73 120 

1973-74 130 

1974-75 160 

1975-76 - idO 

197ft-77 185 

National  student  loan  bonAc 
The  Commission's  opportunity  grant  and 
work-study  recommendations  are  designed  to 
ranove  financial  barriers  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  students  from  low-Income  families. 
However,  this  U  not  the  only  kind  of  student 
assistance  that  is  needed  In  a  situation  of 
rising  educational  costs.  Orant  recipients 
might  wish  to  attend  institutions  far  from 
their  homes  or  with  high  tuitions,  at  costs 
greater  tban  tba  celltncs  appropriate  to  a 
grant  prafram  based  oo  need.  For  many  mid- 
dle-Income families,  especially  those  with 
several  chUdren  In  college,  the  burdens  of 
meeting  the  costs  of  higher  education  out  of 
current  income  are  large.  Older  students  in- 
creasingly assume  the  rols  of  independent 
adults,  and  oontlnuad  financial  dependence 
on  their  families  poMa  ■Ignlflrant  problems. 
For.  all  these  reaaooa.  a  widely  available  stu- 
dent loan  prosram  In  which  need  Is  not  a 
condition  of  eligibility  Is  desirable  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  programs  already  proposed. 


Economic  considerations  reinforce  this 
Judgment.  On  the  whole,  members  of  the 
population  who  have  more  education  enjoy 
significantly  higher  earnings  than  those  with 
leas,  and  this  correlation  holds  broadly  over 
the  whole  educational  spectrum.  In  one  re- 
spect, therefore,  higher  education  enhances 
the  earning  power  of  individuals,  thus  pro- 
viding the  economic  basis  for  repayment  of 
debts  Incurred  to  finance  that  education.  In 
this  sense  such  laws  can  be  viewed  as  fi- 
nancing individuals'  investments  in  produc- 
tive though  nontangible  capital. 

Further,  the  social  benefiu  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  affect  the  whole  nation,  over 
and  above  those  accruing  to  the  Individuals 
receiving  It.  Justify  a  federal  government 
effort  In  this  area.  Additionally,  higher  in- 
comes result  In  higher  Ux  paymenu  to  the 
federal  government. 

The  desirability  of  federal  participation 
in  loan  programs  has  already  been  recognized 
In  such  past  program  as  the  National  Stu- 
dent Defense  Loan  program  established  in 
1958  and  the  Guaranteed  Loan  program 
established  in  19«5.  These  together  had  out- 
standing loans  of  over  a  billion  dollars  by 
l»e«-67. 

However,  the  existing  loan  programs  have 
important  difficulties,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  an  Inadequate  level  of  funding.  Others 
Include  limitations  of  eligibility  In  terms  of 
need.  10-year  repayment  periods  which  have 
Imposed  high  burdens  and  discouraged  appli- 
cants, and  Ineffective  attempts  to  make  them 
recruiting  devices  for  such  occupations  as 
teaching.  What  is  needed  U  a  much  larger 
loan  program  of  a  quite  different  character. 
A  particular  kind  of  loan  program — name- 
ly, one  with  contingent  repayment  provisions 
under  which  the  borrower  contracu  to  pay 
back  a  fixed  percentage  of  his  Income  per 
$1,000  of  debt  each  year  for  a  long  period 
(30  to  40  years) — has  a  numl)er  of  Impor- 
tant additional  advantages  which  recom- 
mend It  strongly  over  a  conventional  flxed- 
contmct  tyi>e  of  loan. 

First,  such  a  loan  program  would  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  a  further  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity.  If  the  loan  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  were  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  ( as  defined  below ) ,  those  whose  post- 
education  Incomes  were  highest  would  help 
pay  for  the  costs  of  education  of  those  whose 
posteducatlon  incomes  were  lower.  Since 
posteducatlon  incomes  are  correlated  among 
other  things  with  Incomes  of  the  students' 
families,  thfs  would  spread  the  cost  of  equal- 
ization of  opportunity  over  both  the  current 
and  the  succeeding  generations. 

Second,  the  prospect  of  repayment  would 
be  a  lesser  deterrent  under  a  contingent  loan 
program  than  under  a  conventional  fixed- 
contract  program.  This  would  lead  to  a  wider 
use  of  loans  since  risks  would  be  shared. 
Third,  the  program  would  further  em- 
phasize the  Independence  of  the  student  by 
encouraging  him  to  meet  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  his  educational  costs  through  a  loan. 
Certain  difficulties  which  such  a  contingent 
loan  proposal  appears  to  raise  are  manage- 
able. Two,  in  particular,  have  received  wide 
attention:  the  possibility  of  adverse  selec- 
tion of  applicants  that  would  prejudice  the 
solvency  of  the  program  and  the  so-called 
negative  dowry  of  college-educated  women 
who  marry  and  leave  the  labor  force.  Detailed 
studies  of  the  design  of  such  a  program  (for 
example,  that  by  Karl  Shell  and  others)  show 
that  these  difficulties  can  be  met.  Further 
careful  study  and  drafting  of  such  a  program 
are.  however,  highly  necessary. 

The  Commission  recommends  this  loan 
program  as  a  supplement  to  our  other  pro- 
posals, rather  than  as  the  basic  or  sole  pro- 
gram for  both  student  and  institutional 
support. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  fed- 
eral contingent  loan  program  be  created  for 
which  all  students,  regardless  of  need,  ioould 
be  eligible.  With  interest  figured  on  the  basis 
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of  federal  borroxDing  costs,  the  program 
should  be  self-sustaining,  except  for  admin- 
istrative costs  which  toould  be  met  out  of 
appropriations.  Undergraduates  toould  be 
eligible  to  borroic  up  to  $2,500  per  year,  and 
graduate  students  up  to  $3,500  per  year,  for 
educational  purposes.  No  student  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  more  in  loans,  all  types  of 
grants,  and  toork-atudy  payments  in  any  year 
than  the  costs  of  education,  including  sub- 
sistence costs,  as  officially  recognized  by  the 
institution  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
through  the  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  will  have  the  relevant  Information  on 
grants  and  work-study  payments  to  loan  ap- 
plicants. 

Level  of  funding.  A  loan  program  of  this 
sort  must  be  viewed  as  clearly  experimental; 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  extent  to  which  It 
will  be  used.  But  if  loans  are  to  be  made 
available  to  students  without  reference  to 
need,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  initial 
level  of  funding  for  the  loan  program  high 
enough  to  eliminate  any  requirements  for 
setting  priorities  among  loan  applicants.  The 
Commission  suggests  that  funding  be  made 
available  to  provide  student  loans  totaling 
$2.6  billion  In  1970-71,  possibly  Increasing  to 
as  much  as  $5  billion  In  new  student  loans  in 
1976-77. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  predict  the  level  of 
federal  expenditures  which  would  be  required 
by  this  loan  program.  Although  designed  to 
be  self-supporting,  the  program  would  re- 
quire, particularly  in  the  initial  years,  annual 
federal  appropriations  amounting  to  perhaps 
6  percent  of  new  loans  committed  that  year 
for  administrative  costs  and  contingencies. 
This  would  amount  to  about  $125  million  in 
1970-71,  rising  to  $250  mUllon  in  1976-77. 

Part-tiTne  students 
Orowlng  requirements  for  retraining  dur- 
ing a  person's  lifetime  and  the  probability 
that  low-lnoome  students  will  have  to  work 
part-time  suggest  that  the  Importance  of 
part-time  enrollment  may  Increase  In  the 
future.  All  the  programs  recommended  above 
are  stated  In  terms  of  full-time  students. 
The  programs  should,  however,  through  the 
Implementing  legislation,  be  adapted  to  pro- 
vide proportional  aid  to  part-time  students. 

Cost-of-education  supplements  to  institu- 
tions 

The  proposed  expansion  of  financial  aid 
programs  to  make  It  p>066lble  for  more  stu- 
dents to  attend  universities  and  colleges  will 
add  to  the  present  financial  problems  of 
these  Institutions.  The  full  costs  of  education 
are  not  met  through  tuition  payments. 
Moreover,  the  Increase  in  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged students  will  tend  to  raise  per- 
Etudent  Instructional  costs,  because  many  of 
these  students  will  need  special  educational 
assistance  such  as  tutoring,  counseling,  and 
perhaps  remedial  training  In  special  areas. 
Cost  considerations  should  not  be  permitted 
to  discourage  colleges  and  universities  from 
effectively  recruiting  and  assisting  poten- 
tially able  young  f>eople  no  matter  what  their 
socioeconomic  background  might  be. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  the  gap  between  tui- 
tion levels  and  full  Instructional  costs  Is  even 
greater.  To  some  extent,  this  problem  has 
been  recognized  in  the  past  through  federal 
programs  which  provide  cost-of-education 
supplements  to  Institutions  attended  by  stu- 
dents holding  federal  graduate  fellowships. 

The  Conunlsslon  believes  that  this  concept 
should  be  continued  for  the  doctoral  fellow- 
ship program  and  extended  to  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program  as  well. 

Recommendation 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  fed- 
eral government  grant  coat-of-education 
supplements  to  colleges  and  u7Ur)ersitiea 
based  on  the  numbers  and  levels  of  students 
holding  federal  grants  enrolled  in  the  iTisti' 
tutions. 
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Amounts  of  grants.  Accredited  colleges  and 
universities,  and  Institutions  deemed  poten- 
tially eligible  for  accreditation  except  for 
their  recent  date  of  establishment,  would  re- 
ceive the  following  amounts  for  each  federal 
grant  holder  enrolled : 


Student  level 


1970-71 


Rising  to 
1976-77 


Lower  division 

Upper  division 

First-level  graduate. 
Doctoral 


$525 

J750 

700 

1,000 

1.C50 

1.500 

3,500 

5,000 

Educational  assistance  programs.  As  the 
student  aid  program  brings  into  higher  edu- 
cation a  greater  number  of  disadvantaged 
students,  the  problem  of  providing  them  with 
special  educational  assistance  such  as  coun- 
seling and  tutoring  will  become  increasingly 
Important.  The  Commission  assumes  that  a 
portion  of  the  cost-of-educatlon  supplement 
would  be  used  by  the  Institution  to  under- 
take programs  giving  special  attention  to  the 
educational  needs  of  students  who,  largely 
because  of  socioeconomic  factors,  have  been 
under  an  educational  disadvantage. 

Cost-of-education  supplem.ents  as  guides 
to  future  institutional  support  programs. 
These  supplements  could  be  used  by  the  in- 
stitutions at  their  own  discretion  to  meet 
general  operating  costs.  Thus  they  would  pro- 
vide some  useful  body  of  experience  with 
general  federal  support  of  Institutions — ex- 
perience which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
consideration  of  the  many  proposals  now  be- 
ing made  for  such  institutional  grants.  The 
cost-of-education  supplement  program  is 
proposed  to  meet  immediate  short-run  needs, 
but  It  will  also  give  the  Commission  and  oth- 
ers both  time  and  valuable  data  for  analysis 
of  the  Impacts,  benefits,  and  problems  In- 
volved In  proposed  programs  for  long-range 
institutional  support  and  in  the  particular 
formulas  being  suggested  for  such  programs. 

This  experience  will  augment  the  valuable 
consideration  and  study  which  have  already 
been  given  to  broad  programs  of  Institutional 
support  by  state  study  groups  such  as  that 
proposed  for  New  York  and  by  several  edu- 
cation association.^.  Statements  of  the  variotis 
education  associations  have  been  reprinted 
in  the  Carnegie  Commission  publication 
Alternative  Methods  of  Federal  Funding  for 
Higher  Education,  prepared  by  Ronald  Wolk. 
In  addition,  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion has  recently  issued  a  comparison  of  sev- 
eral proposed  formulas  for  Institutional 
grants. 

The  Commission  hopes  and  expects  that 
many  students  with  grants  would  be  drawn 
Into  the  smaller  colleges  across  the  nation, 
where  they  would  receive  more  individual  at- 
tention and  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  life  of  the  total  campus 
community.  Many  of  these  colleges  would 
have  the  capacity  to  receive  more  students 
if  they  were  given  financial  support  to  offset. 
In  part,  their  added  costs.  They  would  thus 
also  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  diversify 
their  student  bodies,  as  so  many  of  them 
now  VTlsh  to  do. 

Level  of  funding.  It  is  estimated  that  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  cost-of-education  sup- 
plements would  be: 

Year:  Billions 

1970-71    $1.13 

1971-72    1.28 

1972-73   1.53 

1973-74 1.94 

1974-75 2.17 

1976-76    2. 51 

1976-77   2.71 

The  Carnegie  Commission  hopes  in  the 
near  future  to  make  a  study  of  and  recom- 
mendations on  state  supp<Nrt  to  private  col- 
leges and  universlUea. 


Medical  education 

Medical  and  health  services  education  is 
the  one  major  subject  area  in  higher  educa- 
tion that  the  Carnegie  Commission  has  sin- 
gled out  for  specific  federal  aid  proposals. 
The  reasons  are  several:  the  great  needs  of 
the  nation  In  the  health  field,  the  growing 
public  concern  with  these  needs  as  evidenced 
by  Medicare  and  the  many  state  and  local 
health  programs,  the  high  cost  of  medical 
training  facilities,  the  fact  that  new  medical 
education  facilities  are  needed  to  serve  geo- 
graphical regions  without  reference  to  state 
boundaries,  and,  finally,  the  high  mobility  of 
medical  school  graduates,  many  and  even 
most  of  whom  do  not  remain  to  practice 
within  the  states  that  provided  their  Instruc- 
tion. 

It  Is  estimated  that  facilities  to  provide 
spaces  for  about  75  percent  more  medical 
students  wiU  be  required  by  1976-77  to  meet 
the  nation's  rapidly  growing  need  lor  medical 
services  over  and  above  the  spaces  available 
In  1966,  when  Medicare  came  Into  operation. 
In  contrast  to  the  rapid  Increase  of  enroll- 
ments in  most  other  fields  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  supply  of  medical  school  graduates 
has  grown  relatively  slowly  since  the  1920s, 
and  it  Is  apparent  that  vigorous  new  efforts 
must  be  made  to  provide  more  training  fa- 
cilities and  to  encourage  more  students  to 
undertake  training.  At  the  present  time,  20 
percent  of  the  new  doctors  starting  practice 
In  the  United  States  each  year  have  received 
their  training  abroad,  and  sometimes  it  is  of 
a  distinctly  lower  quality  than  that  provided 
by  medical  schools  in  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ditionally, health  care  is  not  now  adequately 
available  In  many  rural  areas  and  urban 
ghettos. 

Instructional  and  capital  outlay  costs  for 
medical  schools  far  outstrip  the  levels  in 
other  schools  of  professional  education.  In- 
cluding schools  in  which  other  health  per- 
sonnel are  trained;  and  financing  the  major 
part  of  the  needed  expansion  of  such  facili- 
ties from  state  and  private  resources  is 
almost  impossible. 

Studies  now  underway  give  some  promise 
that  reorganization  of  medical  education  and 
of  medical  practice  itself  can  lead  to  reduced 
costs  of  both  medical  education  and  medical 
care.  Federal  funds  should  be  made  available 
to  support  the  development  of  expanded 
training  programs  for  health  support  per- 
sonnel. But  these  possibilities  do  not  provide 
full  solution  to  the  financing  problems  con- 
fronting medical  education. 

The  federal  government  has  been  under- 
taking Increasing  levels  of  support  for  medi- 
cal school  construction  ($18  million  in  1966- 
67  and  $55  million  in  1967-68)  and  training 
($42  million  in  1966-67  and  $53  million  in 
1967-68),  but  the  Carnegie  Commission  be- 
lieves higher  federal  levels  are  required. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  substantial  program  of  federal  aid 
for  medical  education  and  health  seri^ices  for 
the  purposes  of: 

Stimulating  expansion  of  capacity  at  exist- 
ing medical  schools 

Planning  additional  medical  schools  dis- 
tributed on  a  geographical  basis  to  provide 
needed  service  to  areas  not  now  served 

Expanding  educational  facilities  and  de- 
veloping new  programs  for  the  training  of 
medical  care  support  personnel 

Increasing  availability  of  health  services  in 
the  community  of  the  medical  school  and  the 
quality  of  health  care  delivery 

Student  aid.  A  student  aid  program  for 
medical  students  should  be  adopted  to  pro- 
vide grants  on  the  basis  of  need  in  amounts 
up  to  $3,500  per  year  for  four  years,  with 
free  choice  of  Institution. 
It  should  be  noted  that  medical  students 
also  have  access  tc  loans  under  the  expanded 
loan  program  recommended  above. 
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Institutional  paymentt.  P«7menU  to  In- 
stltuUona  would  b«  equ»l  to  th«  lum  of  tiM 
following  amounta: 

1.  The  Inctltutlon's  earollmcnt  of  itMdenta 
working  toward  tb«  M.D.  multiplied  by 
•4.000 

a.  That  portion  of  the  enrollment  working 
toward  the  U.D.  In  esceas  of  auch  enrollment 
In  the  fall  of  1968  multiplied  by  13.000 

3.  The  total  number  of  residents  and  In- 
terna multiplied  by  •3.3ftO.  provided  that  no 
individual  student  shall  be  counted  (or  more 
than  (our  years,  and  provided  further  that 
the  reotdent  and  Intern  program  la  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  an  accredited  medical 
school  either  at  Ita  own  or  at  an  affiliated 
hospital 

The  amounta  in  (1)  and  (3)  above  should 
be  adjusted  for  medical  schools  with  three- 
year  programs  to  enable  tboee  schools  to  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  Institutional  aid 
aa  four- year  schools. 

Institutions  would  be  free  to  use  thaaa 
Institutional  paymenta  for  support  of  any 
program  which  baa  aa  Ita  major  purpoae  the 
Inatructlon  of  medical  students. 

Construction  funds.  Construction  funds 
should  b^.  made  available  at  the  level  of  100 
percent'fpr  creation  of  new  places,  with  addi- 
tional funds  for  renovation  and  replacement. 

StaTt-up  ffrants.  Start-grants  should  be 
made  available  for  nonconstructlon  costs  for 
approximately  30  new  medical  schools  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  year  for  five  years,  not  to 
exceed  tlO  million  per  school.  These  schools 
should  be  located  In  geographical  areas  not 
now  adequately  served  by  existing  medical 
schools,  with  a  sufficient  population  base  to 
warrant  a  medical  school,  and  with  a  univer- 
sity capable  oif  providing  a  good  environment 
for  a  medical  school. 

Community  ttealth,  service  programs.  Fed- 
eral support  should  be  made  available  for 
development  of  programs  by  medical  schools 
designed  to  extend  the  availability  and  effec- 
tlvenesa  of  conununlty  health  programs. 

Training  of  support  medical  personnel. 
Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  for 
programs  designed  to  Increase  the  number  of 
support  medical  personnel.  Such  personnel 
can  be  trained  comparatively  quickly  and  In- 
expensively. In  some  fields,  such  as  pedi- 
atrics, they  can  assume  a  substantial  share  of 
the  services  now  performed  by  M.O.s  If  they 
are  given  proper  supervision  by  an  MJ}. 

Level  of  funding.  It  Is  estimated  that  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  the  medical  and  health 
services  education  program  outlined  above 
would  be: 

Tear:  Billions 

1970-71    $0.33 

1971-73    .36 

1973-78    .37 

1973-74  39 

1974-75   .43 

1975-76    .40 

1978-77 .43 

Medical    education    today    ia    undergoing 

more  constructive  self-examination  than  It 
has  since  the  Flexner  report  of  1910  and  more 
than  Is  going  on  In  any  other  field  of  higher 
education.  This  Is  both  Impressive  and  com- 
mendable. The  new  medical  schools  recom- 
mended here  can  take  advantage  of  the  new 
Ideaa  being  born.  Expansion  of  existing 
schools  can  provide  opportunities  for  the  new 
typea  of  training  (or  new  types  of  doctors 
and  support  personnel  now  being  envisioned. 
The  medical  profession  as  a  whole  Is  wel- 
coming expansion  of  personnel  and  experi- 
mentation In  training  of  personnel  and  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  as  never  before,  to  Its  great 
credit  and  the  nation's  great  advantage:  and 
the  medical  students  of  today  encourage 
these  progressive  tendencies. 

This  openness  to  new  concepta  and  new 
horizons  of  service  should  be  fully  encour- 
aged as  the  federal  government  extends  the 
basic  support  to  medical  education  which  It 
has  given  so  succeasfully  In  the  paat  to  medi- 


cal research.  The  second  great  transforma- 
tion of  medical  education  and  research  (the 
Flexner  report  having  given  rise  to  the  first) 
Is  now  underway,  and  the  United  States 
once  a^ain  will  greatly  benefit.  The  new 
schools  of  medicine  can  be  new  in  program 
as  well  aa  In  physical  Identity:  the  expanded 
schools  can  be  greater  In  their  variety  and 
relevance  to  modern  needs  as  well  as  greater 
In  size  Medical  schools  are  on  the  threshold 
of  becoming  as  Important  to  the  quality  of 
urban  life  as  the  colleges  of  agriculture  un- 
der the  land-grant  movement  have  been  to 
rural  life. 

New  money  can  now  be  matched  by  new 
Ideas.  Both  are  important — but  the  new  ideas 
are  the  more  important.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission hopes  subeequently  to  make  sugges- 
tions on  the  future  of  medical  education  and 
Its  financing,  and  fully  realizes  that  better 
use  of  health  care  facilities  and  personnel  Is 
as  Important  as  the  enlargement  of  facllltlea 
and  personnel. 

Construction 

During  the  late  1960s  and  the  1960s  the 
great  surge  In  college  enrollment  led  to  a 
growing  deficiency  In  facllltlea.  It  was  In 
recognition  of  this  deficiency  that  the  Higher 
Education  Pacilltles  Act  was  passed  In  1983. 
But  the  Increased  federal  aid  came  late  and 
at  too  low  a  level  to  close  the  gap.  By  1987 
college  and  university  Instructional  facilities 
would  have  had  to  be  expanded  by  20  per- 
cent to  provide  fully  adequate  space  (or  the 
new  levels  of  enrollment.  This  continuing  de- 
ficiency resulted.  In  part,  (rom  the  (ederal 
budgetary  stringency  which  led  to  decreas- 
ing levels  of  support  (or  college  construction 
at  a  time  when  enrollment  continued  to  rise. 

Projected  levels  of  enrollment  suggest  a 
further  Increase  In  this  deficiency  unless 
levela  of  federal  support  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  can  be  Increased. 
To  keep  pace  with  expanding  enrollment, 
while  holding  the  existing  deficiency  at  ita 
30  percent  level,  about  (3  billion  of  federal 
funds  should  be  available  annually  for  col- 
lege and  university  construction. 

At  present,  funds  are  channeled  principally 
Into  new  construction.  We  believe  more  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  the  use  of  con- 
struction grants  for  renovation,  an  approach 
which  might  provide  some  additional  facili- 
ties more  quickly  and  at  lower  costa. 

During  the  last  academic  year  73  new  col- 
leges were  established.  Many  more  new 
campuaes  will  be  needed  over  the  next  few 
yeara.  and  campuses  of  particular  types. 

The  advance  of  the  Junior  college  move- 
ment over  the  last  decade  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  accessibility  of  higher  education 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  youth. 
A  further  extension  of  the  growing  Junior 
college  movement  will  continue  this  signifi- 
cant trend. 

Colleges  to  serve  the  Inner-city  youth  are 
urgently  required  in  many  of  our  major 
metropolitan  areas.  To  meet  this  need.  It  Is 
estimated  that  500  conununlty  colleges  and 
50  urban  four- year  colleges  should  be  estab- 
lished by  1976. 

These  new  colleges,  particularly  In  urban 
areas  where  land  Is  expensive,  will  have 
heavier  than  usual  Initial  costa.  The  Com- 
mlsalon's  proposals  for  construction  aid  In- 
clude start-up  grants  for  these  Institutions. 

The  Commission  believes  that  support  for 
construction  Is  one  of  the  moat  desirable 
mechanisms  for  channeling  federal  aid  to 
colleges  and  universities.  Such  support 
carries  with  It  very  limited  opportuntles  for 
control  of  educational  policy;  It  Increases 
the  real  assets  of  the  nation;  and,  combined 
with  matching  requirements.  It  stlmulatea 
rather  than  replaces  other  sources  of  finan- 
cial support  for  higher  education. 

Reconunendation 
Construction  grants: 

1.  The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
amount  of  federal  grants  for  academic  con- 


struction be  increased  from  the  present  pro- 
vision {two-fifths  of  construt^ion  costs  for 
junior  colleges  and  one-third  for  other  in- 
stitutions) to  one-half  of  the  total  amounts 
required  by  all  institutions  for  construction, 
renovation,  and  replacement  of  facilities. 

2.  In  addition,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  start-up  grants  be  provided  for 
planning  and  rutnconstruction  costs  for  new 
junior  college  and  urban  institutions,  not  to 
exceed  tlO  million  per  institution  but  aver- 
aging more  nearly  $1  million  per  institution. 

Construction  loans:  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  funding  levels  for  the  aca- 
demic facilities  construction  loan  program 
be  increased  to  provide  sufficient  loan  funds 
for  an  additional  25  percent  of  needed  new 
constructicm  costs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  institutions  could 
thus  finance  up  to  76  percent  of  new  con- 
struction through  a  combination  of  federal 
grants  and  loans. 

Level  of  funding.  It  Is  estimated  that  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  construction  grants  and 
loan  obligation  levels  would  be: 

|lfl  billKMis  ot  doll*n| 
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Funding  levela  will  continue  to  decline 
after  1976-1977  aa  enrollment  levela  stabilize 
In  the  1980s. 

The  Commission  recognizee  that  major 
Improvements  are  possible  In  the  Intensity 
of  space  utilization  and  assumes  that  some 
of  the  estimated  20  percent  deficiency  across 
the  nation  can  be  offset  by  Improved  utiliza- 
tion. 

Loans  for  student  housing.  For  several 
years,  federal  loans  for  student  housing  have 
constituted  an  Important  form  of  federal  aid 
to  higher  education.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  this  support  Is  Important  to  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  many  colleges 
and  universities  and  urges  continuation  of 
the  student  housing  loan  program.  This  Re- 
port does  not,  however,  Include  any  recom- 
mendations on  future  levels  of  support  for 
housing  loans.  The  comparative  emphasis  on 
college  housing  and  on  privately  supplied 
housing  requires  careful  study  campus  by 
campus.  College  housing  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  private  liberal  arts  college 
with  a  residential  character. 

Research 

One  of  the  most  essential  functions  of 
higher  education  Is  Its  contribution  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge  In  the  nation.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  contribution  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  played  a  substantial  role  In 
providing  major  support  for  university-based 
research. 

Since  the  federal  government  first  under- 
took massive  support  of  research  in  the 
universities  during  World  War  n,  research 
expenditures  have  been  a  very  large  part  of 
total  federal  expenditures  on  higher  educa- 
tion. In  the  early  postwar  years,  nearly  half 
of  the  total  (ederal  support  for  higher  edu- 
cation was  directed  to  science  research,  and 
by  1968  the  proportion  had  risen  to  two- 
thirds.  Research  now  accounts  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  federal  funds  flowing  to 
higher  education  Institutions. 

More  significantly,  federal  funding  has 
been  the  primary  source  of  support  for 
university-based  research  activities.  Today 
approximately  three-quarters  of  all  univer- 
sity research  Is  federally  financed.  In  some 
highly  research-oriented  unlversitiea,  the 
figure  is  almost  90  percent. 


The  rate  of  Increase  of  federal  support  to 
university  re— arch  Is  thus  the  key  element 
in  Ita  ability  to  expand.  During  the  period 
from  1968  to  1983,  federal  support  of  aca- 
demic research  Increased  at  a  rate  of  about 
25  percent  per  year,  but  the  rate  of  Increase 
has  slowed  sharply  since  1983.  Last  year's 
Increase  In  federal  sum>ort  for  academic  re- 
search was  only  3  percent. 

It  Is  the  Commission's  belief  that  univer- 
sity research,  and  thus  federal  support  (or 
university  research,  must  Increase  substan- 
tially over  the  next  several  years.  Both  the 
past  Increase  (before  the  recent  slowdown) 
and  the  proposed  Increase  In  federal  support 
are  based  on  several  factors: 

1.  Enrollment  of  doctoral  candidates  has 
risen  sharply  over  the  last  several  years  and 
will  continue  to  rise  at  an  average  rate  of 
6.6  percent  annually  through  1975. 

3.  Costs  of  research,  like  coets  of  Instruc- 
tion, are  rising  more  rapidly  than  the  costs 
of  the  general  economy. 

3.  The  new  technology,  which  makes  con- 
siderable expansion  possible  In  the  scope,  na- 
ture, and  quality  of  research,  is  also  adding 
to  the  cost  of  research. 

4.  Critical  social  problems  demand  greater 
research  efforts  in  many  areas,  including  the 
social  sciences. 

Recommendations 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
level  of  federal  funding  for  university  and 
college  research  be  increased  over  the  next 
'several  years  but  with  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease declining  from  IS  percent  in  1970-71 
to  10  percent  in  1976-77.  This  rate  of  increase 
reflects  expanding  doctoral  enrollments,  use 
of  more  costly  technology,  and  the  need  for 
expansion  into  new  fields  of  research. 

The  Com.mission  further  recommends  that 
a  grant  amounting  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
research  grants  received  annually  by  an  in- 
stitution be  made  to  that  institution  to  be 
used  at  its  discretion.  The  sum  required  for 
this  purpose  is  to  be  included  within  the 
percentages  noted  immediately  above. 

Procedures:  The  present  federal  system  for 
awarding  research  grants  through  multiple 
agencies  based  on  review  and  determination 
of  merit  of  each  proposal  seems  to  work  rela- 
tively well;  the  Commission  does  not,  there- 
fore, recommend  any  basic  change  In  the 
present  procedure.  However,  It  might  be  de- 
sirable for  all  granting  agencies  to  adopt  the 
practice  now  sometimes  used  of  giving  low 
priority  to  Inclusion  of  funds  for  released 
faculty  time,  particularly  at  universities 
where  the  teaching  load  Is  relatively  low; 
conversely,  efforts  should  be  made  to  Increase 
the  teaching  services  of  research  personnel, 
and  federal  p>olicy  can  encourage  this. 

The  present  system  does  sometimes  make 
it  difficult  for  colleges  and  universities  to  ob- 
tain federal  research  funds  for  small  projects 
and  for  planning  projects,  and  young  faculty 
members  may  be  under  considerable  disad- 
vantage In  competing  for  research  funds.  The 
proposed  10  percent  supplementary  grant  to 
institutions  would  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  provide  grants  for  these  purposes. 

Level  of  funding:  With  one  modification, 
the  current  level  of  federal  funding  for  re- 
search can  properly  be  lued  as  a  base  for 
projecting  desirable  future  levels  of  support. 
To  some  extent  research  funds  are  now  used 
to  provide  tralneeshliw  for  candidates  for 
research  doctorates.  If  the  Commission's  pro- 
posal for  research  doctoral  fellowships  is 
accepted,  this  need  will  be  met  directly 
through  that  program.  In  projecting  future 
levels  of  federal  funding  for  research,  the 
Commission  has  started  from  a  baae  lower 
than  the  present  level  of  support,  thus  elim- 
inating pooBlble  duplication  between  the 
present  use  of  research  funda  and  the  pro- 
posed reeeardh  doctoral  fellowship  program. 
It  is  estimated  that  federal  funds  for  sup- 
port of  research  as  outlined  above  would  be: 


Tear:  BilUona 

1970-71 $3.00 

1971-73 a.  SO 

1973-73 2.63 

1973-74 2.98 

1974-75   - 3.33 

1975-76   — - 3.68 

1976-77 4.06 

Special  programs 

The  federal  government  has  been  both 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  areas  of  particu- 
lar need  In  higher  education  and  has  estab- 
lished a  number  of  siiecial  programs  to  pro- 
vide federal  assistance  (or  these  areas. 
Recommendation 

The  Commission  has  not  given  considera- 
tion to  all  of  these  special  programs,  but  does 
recommend  increased  funding  for  the  fol- 
lowing three  programs:  aid  to  developing  in- 
stitutions, library  support,  and  international 
sttidies. 

Aid  to  developing  institutions:  Many  of 
the  nation's  existing  colleges  have  failed  to 
reach  their  full  capability  because  of  limita- 
tions of  resources.  If  expanded  educational 
opportunity  is  to  be  provided  In  the  United 
States,  these  colleges  must  become  full  par- 
ticipants In  the  academic  community.  Since 
1965,  the  Office  of  Education,  through  its 
developlng-coUege  program,  has  given  some 
financial  aid  to  such  colleges,  starting  with 
$5  million  in  1966  and  increasing  to  $30 
million  In  1967.  In  too  many  Instances  the 
level  of  aid  to  institutions  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  enable  significant  development,  but 
only  to  tide  them  over  for  another  year. 
Through  this  program  some  of  these  colleges 
might  well  be  encouraged  to  combine  with 
each  other  or  with  neighboring  Institutions. 
This  program  In  Its  entirety  can  be  of  par- 
ticular value  to  areas  which  are  deficient  In 
educational  opportunity.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  funding  for  the  developing 
college  program  be  Increased  from  its  pres- 
ent level  of  $20  million  to  $100  million. 

Library  support:  A  basic  tool  of  any  college 
or  university  is  Its  library.  The  current  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge,  with  the  resultant 
nukssive  explosion  in  literature  in  all  fields, 
has  sharply  increased  the  cost  of  even  the 
minUnal  library  for  an  undergraduate  col- 
lege. Major  universities  with  their  heavy 
emphasis  on  graduate  education  and  re- 
search, face  even  greater  increases  in  their 
annual  library  expenditures.  The  higher  edu- 
cation law  does  provide  support  for  college 
and  research  libraries,  but  the  level  of  fund- 
ing has  been  low.  In  1966,  although  $50  mil- 
lion was  authorized,  only  $10  million  was 
appropriated.  In  1967  and  1968  the  appro- 
priation was  Increased  to  $25  million.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  the  full  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  be  made  available 
in  1970-71  and  be  increased  to  $100  million 
by  1976,  and  that  libraries  which  serve  a 
regional  need  be  given  a  high  priority  for 
grants  under  this  program. 

/nfernattonal  studies:  The  years  since 
World  War  II  have  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented growth  in  the  number  of  new  and 
independent  nations  in  the  world.  The  prob- 
lems of  their  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment and  of  their  acccnnmodatlon  into  the 
international  sphere  have  accentuated  the 
need  for  stronger  university-based  programs 
of  international  studies.  The  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  authorized  some  grant 
programs  in  this  area,  but  no  funds  have  yet 
been  appropriated.  More  centers  tor  compre- 
hensive training  and  research  both  on  spe- 
cific geographical  areas  and  on  particular 
fields  or  issues  in  world  affairs  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  $90  million  authorized  for  this  program 
be  Impropriated  in  1970-71  and  that  funding 
be  increased  to  $100  million  by  1976-77. 

Level  of  funding:  The  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Development  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion  would   be   initiating   new   special   pro- 


grams which,  after  their  developmental 
phases,  would  be  transferred  to  appropriate 
federal  agencies. 

Total  funding  for  these  special  programs 
described  above  and  for  the  others  now  In 
prospect  might  require  $800  million  by 
1976-77. 

National  Foundation  for  the  Development 
of  Higher  Education 
Research  and  graduate  Instruction  in  the 
nation's  universities  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  over  the  past  two  decades,  In 
large  part  because  of  substantial  research 
support  by  the  federal  government.  Parallel 
gains  of  this  magnitude  have  not  been  made 
in  other  areas  of  higher  education,  such  aa 
undergraduate  curriculum  development,  in- 
structional techniques,  utilization  of  re- 
sources, and  new  program  areas. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  federal 
government  can  play  an  extremely  valuable 
role  in  encouraging  developmental  programs 
in  higher  education  by  providing  initial 
funds  for  such  undertakings.  The  continuing 
rise  in  the  costs  of  higher  education  makes 
it  particularly  important  to  develop  existing 
facilities  to  their  greatest  potential  and  to  try 
out  new  methods  and  techniques  In  order  to 
improve  operational  efficiency  and  quality. 
But  many  institutions  find  that  they  do  not 
have  a  margin  of  funds  for  such  under- 
takings. 

The  Commission  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foundation  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Higher  Education  to  provide 
encouragement,  advice,  review,  and  financial 
support  for  Institutional  programs  designed 
to  provide  new  directions  in  curricula, 
strengthening  of  essential  areas  that  have 
fallen  behind  or  that  have  never  been 
adequately  developed  because  of  Inade- 
quate funding,  and  development  of  pro- 
grams to  Improve  educational  processes  and 
techniques.  The  Foundation  would  be  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  operating  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  board  and  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

It  is  intended  that  all  programs  funded 
through  the  Foundation  would  be  short-run 
or  developmental  In  character.  Programs  once 
experimented  with,  developed,  and  proved 
successful  under  the  National  Foundation 
would  be  transferred  Into  the  special  pro- 
graifis  category  mentioned  earlier  and  ad- 
ministered on  a  permanent  basis  by  other 
agencies  of  the  federal  government,  usually 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Examples  of  developmental  programs  which 
might  be  funded  by  the  Foundation  are  the 
following: 

Improvement  of  undergraduate  education: 
Criticism  of  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
education  has  become  widespread  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  recent  focus  of  national 
attention  on  research  needs  and  associated 
graduate  instruction  has  undoubtedly  oc- 
casioned some  neglect  of  the  undergraduate 
area.  In  addition,  many  undergraduate  stu- 
dents across  the  nation  have  evinced  new 
interest  in  undergraduate  programs  which 
minimize  the  fragmenting  effects  of  spe- 
cialization and  which  emphasize  relevance  to 
the  current  problems  of  our  society.  A  healthy 
mood  of  reform  is  evident  on  many  campuses 
and  could  be  encouraged  through  the  Na- 
tional Foundation. 

Services  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation: The  quality  of  education  at  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  levels  has  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  number  and  quality  of 
students  who  enter  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  It  is  particularly  important  in 
assuring  greater  equality  of  access  to  higher 
education.  In  recent  years,  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  begun  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  assistance  to  the  earlier 
leveU  in  the  educational  process,  providing 
supplementary  training  programs  for 
teachers,  help  In   curriculum   design,  con- 
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sultAtlon  tn  oonzMOtloii  with  acbool  problcma 
such  aa  IntegiAUoo,  and  oth*r  •ImUar  aery- 
loM.  The  fadMml  gOTMiunsnt  baa  given  cup- 
port  to  tlMM  prosniB*  In  p*rtleal«r  wms. 
In  1947-48.  for  exampto.  tb«  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence PoundAtlon  awarded  granu  of  $49  mil- 
lion for  teacher  training  program*  in  the 
sciences,  and  the  Offlce  of  Education  provided 
over  tl3  million  for  a  program  of  experi- 
enced-teacher fellowship*.  The  National 
Foundation  could  review  new  service  pro- 
grams, which  through  improving  the  quality 
of  education  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels  would  have  valuable  consequence*  for 
higher  education  aa  well. 

Regional  liberal  artM  centers:  Many  under- 
graduate liberal  arts  colleges  have  formed 
consortia  to  permit  them  to  use  more  effec- 
tively the  reaources  available  to  each  Institu- 
tion This  development  could  be  encouraged 
through  the  National  Foundation.  The  Com- 
mission urge*  that  federal  funds  be  made 
available  to  regional  liberal  art*  centers 
which  would  be  established  by  groups  of  col- 
leges for  the  purpos*  of  increasing  quality, 
scope,  and  diversity  In  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, of  stimulating  more  economical  and 
efTactlve.uae  of  administrative  and  teaching 
penonnel.  »nd  of  sharing  library  and  com- 
puter facilities. 

The  ntw  technology:  The  newly  created 
program  of  Networks  for  Knowledge  and  on- 
going programs  providing  financial  aaalat- 
ance  for  computer  use  at  universities  and 
colleges  should  be  continued  The  National 
Foundation  could  be  particularly  helpful. 
however.  In  evaluating  proposals  lor  experi- 
mental or  pilot  programs  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  new  educational 
uses  of  the  whole  range  of  nvodem  tech- 
nology. 

Urban-grant  activities:  The  land-grant  col- 
lege movement  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
nature  of  the  public  and.  to  some  extent,  the 
private  university.  Today,  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  city  are  calling  for  a  new  evalua- 
tion of  the  university's  relationship  to  the 
city. 

If  universities  and  colleges  are  to  aid  In  the 
solutions  of  the  oonxplex  problems  of  the  in- 
ner city,  they  wlU  have  to  develop  new  cur- 
ricular  programs  and  new  concepts  of  public 
service.  Such  developmental  programa.  dur- 
ing their  early  phases,  could  bs  funded 
under  the  National  Foundation. 

Recommendation 

The  ComrrixaaUm  recommends  establiah- 
ment  o/  a  National  Foundation  for  the  i>e- 
velopment  of  Higher  Education  whose  func- 
tions would  be  to  encourage,  advise,  review, 
and  provide  flruincial  support  for  institu- 
tional programs  designed  to  give  new  direc- 
tions in  curricula,  to  strengthen  essential 
areas  that  have  fallen  behind  or  never  been 
adequately  developed  because  of  inadequate 
funding,  and  to  develop  programs  for  im- 
provement of  educational  processes  and  tech- 
niques. 

Level  of  funding:  The  Commission  suggests 
that  the  Foundation  for  the  Development  of 
Higher  Education  be  funded  at  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately tlOO  million  In  1070-71,  rising 
to  $200  million  in  1976-77. 

CONCLUSIOK 

The  Carnegie  Commiasion  has  undertaken 
an  Independent  analysis  of  the  needs  of  high- 
er education  and  the  needs  of  the  nation  as 
related  to  the  services  of  higher  education. 
Our  analysis  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
federal  aid  to  higher  education,  beyond  the 
needed  expansion  of  existing  programs, 
should  be  directed  toward  the  meeting  of 
two  urgent  national  priorities. 

One  of  these  priorities  Ls  to  achieve  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  able  young 
people,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Today,  young  per- 


sons whose  faoilll**  arc  In  the  top  baU  of 
the  Income  range  have  a  three  time*  greater 
chance  of  entering  college  than  the**  who** 
famllle*  are  In  the  lower  half.  We  believe 
it  is  a  realistic  goal  to  Improve  this  ratio 
to  two  to  one  by  1970.  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, with  its  promise  of  equality.  Our  pro- 
posals would  draw  1  million  additional  stu- 
dents Into  coUeg*  attendance  through  what 
might  be  called  a  "Civilian  BUI  of  Educa- 
tional Rights"  for  qualified  youth  without 
adequate  financial  meana. 

The  second  priority  is  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  health  service  personnel.  Specifi- 
cally we  recommend  federal  support  to  in- 
crease medical  school  places  for  the  train- 
ing of  doctors  by  three-quarters  by  1970  and 
to  develop  programs  for  training  new  types  of 
medical  support  personnel.  This  will  require 
the  enlargement  of  existing  medical  centers 
and  the  creation  of  aa  many  aa  30  new  cen- 
ters. 

We  also  propose  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  number  of  existing  programs: 
for  construction — including  start-up  grants 
for.  500  new  two-year  community  colleges 
and  50  four-year  urban  colleges:  for  re- 
search— Including  substantial  extension  of 
support  beyond  the  sciences;  for  the  training 
of  Ph.D.s  in  all  academic  areas  rather  than 
primarily  in  the  sciences:  and  for  new  en- 
deavors to  strengthen  the  system  of  higher 
education — Including  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Development  of 
Higher  Education,  which  will  encourage  ex- 
perimental programs  such  as  those  for  the 
improvement  of  undergraduate  instruction 
and  for  urban-grant  activities. 

These  new  priorities  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  programa  will  cost  approximately  910 
billion  per  year  by  1970.  or  about  one-seventh 
of  the  170  bilUon  in  additional  federal 
revenues  prospectively  available  by  that  year 
for  new  national  priorities.  We  recognize  the 
many  other  valuable  purpoees  for  which  this 
Increment  will  be  needed,  but  we  consider 
that  a  one- seventh  share  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  warranted. 

Our  proposals  envision  keeping  the  share 
of  private  funds  for  the  support  of  insltu- 
tlona  of  higher  education  at  their  present 
level  of  one- half.  We  feel  that  this  level  of 
private  support  la  Important  for  the  au- 
tonomy and  diversity  of  higher  education.  To 
assure  that  federal  support  la  given  In  forms 
compatible  with  this  private  emphasis,  w* 
recommend  an  expanded  student  aid  pro- 
gram giving  the  student  freedom  of  choice 
among  institutions,  a  feature  which  proved 
so  effective  under  the  OI  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
freedom  of  choice  would  be  further  broadened 
through  a  propoeed  student  loan  bank. 

The  total  governmental  share  would  remain 
at  one-half,  with  the  federal  portion  rising 
and  the  state  portion  falling,  aa  haa  been  true 
for  the  paat  decade.  The  federal  government 
haa  the  greater  ability  to  increaae  Ita  con- 
tribution. Also  the  new  emphasis  on  equality 
of  opportunity,  the  Increase  in  health  care 
personnel,  the  training  of  Ph.  D.'s  for  employ- 
ment throughout  the  nation,  the  support  of 
scientific  discovery,  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  whole  system  of  higher  education  as  a 
great  national  resource  all  reflect  Increasing 
national  concern  and  responsibilities. 

The  Commission's  proposals  anticipate  that 
the  percentage  of  the  ONP  spent  through  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  will  rise  by 
one-half  from  3  to  3  percent.  In  the  past 
decade  the  percentage  doubled,  from  1  to  2 
percent,  as  enrollments  doubled,  and  it  now 
seems  reaaonable  that  the  percentage  should 
rlae  by  one-half  in  the  period  to  1970,  when 
enrollments  will  rise  by  one-half.  Throughout 
this  period  the  forma  of  service  to  society  ar« 
taking  on   new  dimensions  In  rsapon—  to 


f>«»tiging  need*  of  society.  There  have  been 
and  there  will  be  mon  knowledge,  more  train- 
ing, and  more  sarrloe  as  higher  education  pro. 
vldes  the  Intellectual  sources  of  technical  and 
social  advance. 

The  p>roepecta  beyond  1970  are  not  clear. 
But,  aa  enroUmenta  stablllEe.  it  would  seem 
likely  that  subsequent  support  will  rise 
roughly  with  the  rise  in  ONP  and  will  not 
require  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of 
the  ONP.  The  period  from  1960  to  1970  will 
be  viewed  aa  the  great  period  of  expansion 
for  higher  education — the  period  In  which 
the  tidal  wave  of  students  was  accommo- 
dated, and  adjustment  was  made  to  the  im- 
pact of  greatly  augmented  scientific  research. 

We  believe  that  the  nation  has  a  great 
stake  in  a  dynamic,  healthy,  and  fiexible 
system  of  higher  education,  and  our  recom- 
r  endatlons  are  Intended  to  add  to  the 
strength  and  the  progress  of  the  system  as 
well  aa  to  make  possible  greater  service  to 
society.  The  major  alms  of  the  proposals  are : 

To  provide  student  aid  in  sufflclent 
amounta  to  assure  that  no  qualified  student 
must  forgo  or  cut  short  his  pursuit  of  higher 
education  because  of  financial  barriers 

To  assist  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  funds  for  expansion  of  physical  facili- 
ties and  for  added  instructional  costs  to  as- 
sure the  necessary  places  for  all  qualified 
students 

To  encourage  graduate  training  of  profes- 
sional personnel,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  medical  education,  to  fill  critical  national 
needs  for  practitioners  In  the  health  sciences 

To  support  the  most  talented  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates and  the  institutions  that  train  them  at 
levels  which  will  preserve  and  enhance  the 
highest  academic  quality 

To  continue  support  of  university  research, 
a  function  which  has  already  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  national  welfare  and  which 
holds  the  best  promise  of  solutions  to  new 
problems  of  vital  public  concern 

To  provide  special  aid  for  new  directions  in 
curricula,  for  Important  areas  that  have  fal- 
len behind  through  inadequate  funding,  and 
for  programs  to  Improve  educational  proc- 
esses and  techniques 

The  total  cost  of  the  various  federal  aid 
programa  recommended  in  thla  Report  would 
be  almost  $7  billion  in  1970-71  and  would 
rise  to  almost  913  bUllon  in  1976-77.  The 
current  cost  of  comparable  federal  aid  pro- 
grams is  about  t3.5  billion.  The  federal  share 
of  the  funding  of  higher  education  Institu- 
tions would  rise  from  21  to  32  percent,  and 
the  state  share  would  ftdl  from  27  to  17  per- 
cent. The  private  share  would  remain  at 
approximately  50  percent. 

Even  with  the  levels  of  federal  support 
proposed  here,  state  and  private  sources  will 
find  the  financial  burden  of  basic  support  of 
higher  education  extremely  heavy  over  the 
decade  ahead.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  their  part  will  find  It  absolutely 
essential  to  make  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  their  available  reaources,  to 
exercise  the  utmost  restraint  and  care  in  the 
provision  of  new  programs  and  facilities,  and 
to  reexamine  their  budgetary  standards  and 
practices.  The  Commission  believes  that  qual- 
ity can  be  maintained  during  a  difficult  fiscal 
period  by  scrupulous  evaluation  of  all  cur- 
rent and  proposed  educational  programs. 

Federal  policy  toward  higher  education 
and  support  of  higher  education  require  con- 
stant and  careful  overall  reiHew.  We  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Ad- 
visers on  Higher  Education  attached  to  the 
White  House  to  undertake  studies  and  rec- 
ommend policy  on  the  model  oj  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

American  higher  education  Is  today  a  basic 
nattooal  resource.  It  affects  the  hope*  and 
aq>lratlons  of  the  total  population. 
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ESTIMATED   FEDERAL   EXPENDITURES   FOR   COMMISSION 
PROPOSALS,  1970-71  AND  1976-77 

|ln  billioinol  dollsrsl 

1970-71       1976-77 


Student  and  progtasis. 

Educationil  opportunity  (rants 

IBasic  student  irants) 

ISupplemtntary  matching  gtintsj... 
Ilnstitutional  sctiolarstiip  funds) 

Work-study  proEram 

Counseling  program 

Graduate  talent  starch 

Doctoral  fellowships 

Loan  program..  

Cost-ol-education  sspplermnts 

Medical  education  program 

Student  aid..  

General  support  |rants 

Construction 

Construction 

Research - 

Foundation   for   tlw    developmsnt    of 

higher  education.,. 

Special  programs.— 


1.91 

3.56 

1.10 

2.14 

(.90) 

(1.60) 

(.11) 
(.09) 

(.38) 

(.16) 

.51 

.87 

.03 

.04 

.03 

.10 

.11 

.16 

.13 

.25 

1.13 

2.71 

,33 

.43 

.03 

.04 

.23 

.35 

.07 

.04 

1.26 

1.22 

2.00 

4.05 

.10 

.20 

.30 

.80 

Total. 


7.03 


12.97 


ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  LOAN  COIKIMITMENTS  UNDER  COM- 
MISSION PROPOSALS,  1970-71  AND  1976-77 


Construction.. 
Student  loans. 


1970-71       1976-77 


0.53 
2.50 


0.61 
5.00 


Aa  educaticm  through  high  school  has  be- 
come almost  universal,  as  knowledge  has  ex- 
panded, as  the  professional  and  Intellectual 
demands  of  modern  society  have  become  ever 
more  complex  and  demanding,  the  nation  has 
looked  Increasingly  to  America's  colleges  and 
universities  to  meet  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant national  needs:  For  furtherance  of 
individual  aspirations;  for  equality  of  edu- 
cational and  thus  economic  and  social  oppor- 
tunity; for  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances to  stimulate  economic  growth;  for 
highly  trained  personnel  to  serve  a  complex 
society;  for  cultural  enrichment  of  the 
quality  of  life;  and  for  the  Ideas  so  crucial  to 
solution  of  profoundly  complex  Issues. 

|ln  billions  of  dollsrsl 


1967-«8 

1976-77 

1.45 
.62 

.44 

.57 
.37 

4.05 

Student  aid.          

3.60 

InstitutionsI  support  cost  of 

supplements 

(instruction * 

Other                   i  

education 

3.06 
1.26 
1.25 

TottI , 

3.45 

13.22 

Note:  The  lolaf  of  $13,022,000,000  lor  1976-77  includes 
Federal  expenditures  lot  (^mmission  proposals  and  an  estimated 
$250,000,000  lor  certain  programs  ol  Federal  support  to  higher 
education  institutions  not  covered  in  Commission  proposals  but 
expected  to  be  continued.  The  1967  68  institutional  support 
figure  includes  an  estimated  amount  tor  lellowship  and  trainee- 
ship  program  expenditures  through  institutions  ot  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  retained  by  institutions  to  defray  partially  the 
costs  ol  the  training  programs 

What  the  American  nation  now  needs  from 
higher  education  can  be  summed  up  In  two 
words:  quality  and  equality.  Our  colleges  and 
universities  must  preserve  academic  quality 
If  our  Intellectual  resources  are  to  prove 
equal  to  the  challenges  of  contemporary  life. 
And  the  campuses  must  act  boldly  to  open 
new  channels  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

But  these  essential  national  needs  will  not 
be  fully  met  unless  the  federal  government 
assumes  new  levels  of  responsibility  for 
higher  education.  The  Carnegie  Commission 
believes  that  a  much  greater  federal  Invest- 
ment Is  now  essential  if  the  growth  of  higher 
education  is  not  to  be  curbed  at  the  very 
time  that  the  national  need  demands  our 
best  Ideas  and  Intellectual  skills  and  the 
broadest  possible  extension  of  equality  of 
opportunity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  draw 
attention  to  another  recent  and  signifi- 
cant report  on  higher  education,  entitled 
"Toward  a  Long -Range  Plan  for  Federal 
Financial  Support  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion," prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  re- 
port, containing  recommendations  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Carnegie  Commission, 
will  soon  be  printed  and  made  available 
by  the  Government  Printing  Offlce.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  only  the  summary  of  the  Rivlin 
report  and  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen,  to  the 
President. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Rivlin  Report  on  Higher  Education 
The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  DC.  January  6.  1969. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  your  Education 
Message  of  February  1968,  you  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  "begin  preparing  a  long-range  plan 
for  the  support  of  higher  education  In  Amer- 
ica." In  response  to  your  request,  I  am  trans- 
mitting this  report  on  a  long-range  plan  for 
Federal  financial  support  for  hlghor  educa- 
tion. 

Yours  will  be  remembered  as  an  Admin- 
istration which  looked  squarely  at  the  needs 
of  education  and  acted  boldly  to  meet  them. 
The  I960's  have  reen  ai#unprecedented  In- 
crease m  the  Federal  commitment  to  higher 
education — from  $2.5  billion  In  1963  to  al- 
most $6  billion  In  1968.  Clearly,  America's 
colleges  and  universities  owe  much  of  their 
vitality  and  growth  to  such  landmark  laws 
as  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
represent  another  major  step  In  the 
strengthening  of  higher  education. 

Yet,  despite  this  progress,  many  students 
are  still  prevented  from  entering  and  com- 
pleting college  by  lack  of  funds.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  doubts  about  the  future  fi- 
nancial health  of  higher  education,  especial- 
ly Its  ability  to  take  on  large  numbers  of 
additional  students,  :  nd  to  bear  the  burden 
of  paying  for  high-quality  education  at  the 
graduate    level. 

Expenditures  by  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation have  increased  from  about  1.4'>  of 
the  gross  national  product  in  1960  to  about 
2.3"  at  the  present  time.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  msike  as  our  goal  an  Increase  to  about 
3.3':,  by  1976  in  order  that  higher  education 
may  offer  high-quality  education  to  the  10 
million  young  people  who  will  be  attending 
college  at  that  time. 

This  report  reviews  the  objectives  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  higher  education,  ex- 
amines the  financial  barriers  to  meeting 
these  objectives,  and  recommends  a  program 
of   Federal   action. 

The  report  concludes  that  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education  in  the  future  should  em- 
phasize two  major  national  commitments : 

It  should  promote  equality  of  opportunity 
by  ensuring  that  all  able  students  can  afford 
to  go  on  to  post-secondary  eciucation,  and 
that  Institutions  are  able  to  accommodate 
them. 

It,  should  strengthen  graduate  education 
and  research  by  providing  support  for  grad- 
uate students  and  developing  Institutional 
capacity  for  graduate  teaching  and  research 
at  an  Increasing  number  of  centers  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Enclosed  Is  the  summary  of  the  nine  major 
recommendations  in  the  report. 


One  Important  long-run  issue  not  resolved 
by  the  report  Is:  Should  higher  education, 
like  secondary  education,  be  provided  free 
of  charge  to  all?  Many  believe  that  society 
as  a  whole  benefits  so  much  from  having 
highly  educated  citizens  that  the  full  cost  of 
higher  education  should  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers. Others  believe  that  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  to  the  students  themselves 
are  so  great  that  they  and  their  families 
should  pay  at  least  part  of  the  cost. 

Although  this  Issue  will  continue  to  be 
debated  in  future  years,  it  Is  clear  that  pres- 
ent public  resources  would  not  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  higher  education  system 
totally  financed  by  the  taxpayer.  For  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  will  have  to  rely  on  various 
sources  of  funds  H  we  are  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  strong  higher  education  system  open 
to  all.  Funds  from  all  sources  must  be  in- 
creased to  meet  our  objectives. 

We  must  continue  to  rely  on  a  variety  of 
sources  to  help  students  pay  the  cost  of 
higher  education: 

Increased  family  Incomes  will  make  it 
possible  and  appropriate  for  many  parents  to 
make  substantial  and  possibly  Increased 
contributions  to  the  higher  education  of 
ihelr  children. 

Consideration  of  the  benefits  derived  by 
Industry  and  expanding  corporate  financial 
capacity  will  combine  to  supijort  Increased 
contributions  from  this  source.*" 

The  Increased  earnings  higher  education 
provides  for  students  suggest  that  students 
themselves  should  be  expected  to  pay  part 
of  the  costs  of  their  education  out  of  these 
future  earnings,  and  experiments  should  be 
continued  with  various  long-term  long  re- 
payment methods. 

But,  there  will  still  be  many  able  students 
who  cannot  afford  to  pursue  their  education 
beyond  high  school  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expands  Its  present  student  aid 
programs  sufficiently  to  constitute  a  guaran- 
tee that  all  those  who  can  do  satisfactory 
post-secondary  work  will  have  the  funds  to 
go.  This  report  recommends  expanding  .ind 
building  upon  existing  programs  such  as  the 
educational  opportunity  grants  and  the  col- 
lege work-study  program.  If  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  report  were  Implemented.  Fed- 
eral aid  would  be  available  to  the  majority 
of  college  students  who  now  come  from  fam- 
ilies under  $9,000  and  to  the  thousands  of 
potential  college  students  from  these  fam- 
ilies for  whom  the  lack  of  financial  aid  pres- 
ently creates  a  barrier  to  the  pursuit  of 
higher  education.  The  number  of  students 
receiving  Federal  grants  and  loans  would  In- 
crease from  the  present  one  and  one-quarter 
million  to  more  than  six  million  by  1976. 
The  national  Interest  demands  that  public 
student  financial  aid  be  directed  primarily 
to  those  Individuals  who  otherwise  would 
not  attend  college.  It  should  be  given  where 
it  is  needed  most,  where  It  permits  an  in- 
dividual to  pursue  higher  education  who, 
without  aid,  could  not  have  done  so. 

Equality  of  opportunity  In  higher  educa- 
tion Is  an  empty  goal  unless  colleges  and 
universities  have  the  resources  to  provide 
high-quality  education  to  those  who  enroll. 
Part  of  these  resources  must  come  from 
tuition  and  fees,  part  from  State  and  local 
government,  part  from  private  giving.  But 
these  resources  alone  will  not  be  sufficient. 
The  Federal  Government  must  also  increase 
its  aid  directly  to  institutions  to  augment 
the  resources  available  to  these  institutions, 
it  seems  particularly  appropriate  and 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
pand three  kinds  of  Institutional  aid: 

1.  Cost-of -education  allowances  paid  to 
institutions  which  enroll  federally  aided 
students :  The  report  recommends  enactment 
of  cost-of-educatlon  allowances  lor  under- 
graduate student  aid  programs  and  Increases 
in  such  allowances  already  paid  at  the  grad- 
uate level. 

2.  Aid  for  graduate  education  and  re- 
search:   Specialists    with    graduate    degrees 
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•ad  the  roMweh  irbleh  thmj  maka  po«Ibl« 
&re  »  n«Uoa*I  i— cmm>.  8t«t«  and  indlTldxuU 
UuUtutlona  caxmoc  afford  to  provide  thla 
costly  reaoqrea  for  the  Nation  aa  a  wbole. 
The  Federal  OoTemment  moat  take  an  tn- 
creastngly  larger  fltianrlal  role  In  thla  area. 
The  report  recommende  a  ▼arlety  of  ways 
of  etrexigthezilitc  graduate  edacatlon  and 
reaearch  and  lacreailng  the  number  of 
centera  of  excellenoe. 

3.  Aid  for  the  capital  ooat  at  InatltuUonal 
expanaloa:  New  and  expanding  Instltutiona 
and  thoee  who  muat  replace  deteriorating 
plant  and  equipment  need  special  help.  Fed- 
eral funds  are  now  available  under  a  variety 
of  program*  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment. The  report  recommende  conaoUdatlon 
of  these  programs  to  give  institutions  more 
flexibility  in  using  these  funds  In  accord- 
ance with  their  own  plans  and  priorities. 

At  the  present,  all  Federal  aid  for  higher 
education  (excluding  research)  Is  about  $3.7 
billion  a  year.  The  recommendations  In  this 
report  would  by  1976  Increase  this  total  to 
about  til  bUUon. 

In  the  future,  other  types  of  Federal  aid 
may  be  peceesary.  perhaps  including  insti- 
tutional ,4X4  to  colleges  and  universities  on 
a  formula  basis.  It  seems  more  important 
now  to  devote  available  Federal  funds  to 
expanding  student  aid  and  to  the  three  spe- 
cialized forms  of  Institutional  aid  listed 
above.  Further  consideration  of  other  types 
of  Institutional  grants  Is.  of  course,  not  fore- 
cloeed.  However,  much  Is  still  to  be  learned 
about  the  Impact  of  formula  aid  on  the 
quality  of  higher  education,  on  the  balance 
between  public  and  private  colleges,  and  on 
the  maintenance  and  growth  of  support  by 
State  and  local  governments.  Congress  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  Its  examination  of 
all  kinds  of  Institutional  grants  and  see  if 
a  plan  can  be  formulated  which  merits  sup- 
port. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Wiuitni  J.  CoHKir, 

Secrclari/. 

BtrMMAIT    OF    MAJOa    BXCOMUXNDATIONS 

A.  Improving  equmlity  of  opportunity 
Althovigh  a  high  proportion  of  American 
young  people  obtain  a  higher  education,  this 
opportunity  is  unequally  distributed.  The  re- 
port finds  that  students  with  the  same  level 
of  achievement  In  high  school  are  far  less 
likely  to  attend  college  If  they  come  from  a 
low-income  family  than  If  they  come  from 
a  middle-class  background.  Lack  of  ftinds, 
not  lack  of  ability.  Is  preventing  many  stu- 
dents from  entering  and  completing  college. 

1.  Becormnendation — A  major  expansion 
of  Federal  grants  for  needy  and  lower  mid- 
dle-income students.  This  program  would 
assure  every  student  with  the  ability  suf- 
ficient funds  to  pursue  a  poet-secondary  edu- 
cation. The  recommended  program  would 
provide  almost  half  of  all  full-time  students 
with  some  grant-in-aid.  The  amount  of  aid 
would  depend  on  a  student's  family  income, 
but  more  liberal  "need  criteria"  would  great- 
ly broaden  the  base  of  Federally-aided  stu- 
dents. 

In  addition,  equalization  of  opportunity 
can  be  enhanced  through  fuller  funding  of 
the  Developing  Institutions  Program  (Title 
III  HEA  of  1965)  and  the  newly  enacted  pro- 
gram of  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged 
Students. 

Loan  funds  must  also  play  an  Important 
role  In  student  financing.  They  supplement 
grants  to  low-Income  students  and  enable 
middle  and  upper-income  students  and  their 
lamilles  to  spread  the  heavy  cost  of  higher 
education   over   a  period   of   years. 

2.  Hecommendation — A  national  student 
loan  bank  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  present 
Federal  loan  programs.  The  bank  would  make 
long-term  loans  to  students  and  ensure  a 
larger  supply  of  capital  on  easier  terms  In 
order  to  allow  sUi  students  to  supplement 
family  contributions,  work-study,  and  schol- 


■rahlp  fandi.  The  bMik  wmild  prorlde  an 
aaanred  flow  of  fanda  regardlan  ot  geogiaph- 
10  loeatlan  at  aCudMita  or  moiMy  markeit 
ooadltloaM  In  tlie  eeonomy. 

B.  Improming  tXe  qmmUtff  of  hi§h*r 
advemtunk 

While  U  la  dllleult  to  deOne  "quality"  pre- 
cisely In  blgber  sducatloa.  It  la  clear  that  In- 
creasing the  effectlTeniwi  ot  the  higher  educa- 
tion offered  to  etudante  neoaasttatee  increas- 
ing the  resources  available  to  institutions  to 
attract  qualified  faculty  and  to  improve  fa- 
cilities, llbrmrtes.  and  teaching  methodfe. 

While  the  report  does  not  find  evidence  of 
an  tnunlnent  "crlais"  In  higher  education 
flnanoe,  there  Is  clearly  a  need  for  Increasing 
the  Sow  ot  Federal  resources  to  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  In  the  future,  and  en- 
suring that  the  Institutions  bearing  the 
burden  of  rapid  Increases  In  enrolUnent 
(which  would  be  accelerated  by  the  recom- 
mended programs  of  student  aid)  have  the 
reeourcea  necessary  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation for  this  increasing  body  of  students. 

3.  Recommendation. — A  coet-of-education 
allowance  should  be  paid  to  Institutions  ac- 
cepting students  aided  under  the  grant  pro- 
gram. These  funds  could  be  spent  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Institution  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Its  education.  This  form  of  Insti- 
tutional aid  would  be  of  meat  benefit  to  in- 
stitutions which  were  rapidly  expanding  and 
which  were  carrying  the  burden  of  educating 
a  high  proportion  of  low-Income  students. 

Improving  educational  quality  takes  more 
than  money.  There  Is  also  a  need  for  a  new 
fociu  on  Improving  the  quality  of  teaching. 

4.  Recommendation. — A  new  project  grant 
program  to  support  experiments  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  teaching,  and 
to  devise  new  institutional  progranu  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
teaching. 

C.  tmproiHng  graduate  education  and 
research 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  particular 
reaponslblllty  for  strengthening  the  Nation's 
capacity  to  produce  highly  trained  specialists 
in  all  fields  and  to  advance  knowledge 
through  research.  The  report  finds  that  al- 
though Federal  support  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  research  and 
graduate  education  in  recent  years,  this  sup- 
port Itself  has  led  to  some  imbalances  and 
dlfllcultles.  Institutions  need  some  discre- 
tionary funds  to  provide  support  for  younger 
researchers,  for  development  of  new  fields  of 
study,  and  for  redreaalng  some  of  the  Un- 
balances between  classroom  teaching  and  re. 
search  and  between  science  and  other  dis- 
ciplines. 

5.  Recommendation:  A  substantial  expan- 
sion of  NDEA  graduate  fellowships  and  an 
Increase  In  coet-of-educatlon  allowancee  at- 
tached to  all  Federal  fellowships.  These  In- 
creases will  permit  graduate  institutions  to 
provide  a  more  balanced  program  of  gradu- 
ate student  support  and  will  enable  them  to 
fund  research  and  currlcular  projects  at  their 
own  discretion. 

6.  Recommendation:  Expanded  funding  for 
exlsUng  NSF,  NIH.  and  OE  InsUtutlonaJ 
grants  to  speed  the  development  of  new 
centera  of  excellence  at  the  graduate  level, 
and  establishment  at  a  similar  program  under 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities. 

7.  Recommendation:  To  supplement  exist- 
ing reeearoh  programs,  a  program  of  "sus- 
taining grants"  equal  to  a  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral research  awards  received  by  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  These  grants  would  be 
completely  untied;  Institutions  could  use 
them  for  research  at  teaching  purposes,  thus 
broadening  the  range  of  meaningful  decisions 
made   at  the   university   level. 

D.    Encouraging    uriae    use    of    resources    by 
irutitutiona 

All  of  the  other  goals  can  be  met  more 
effectively  if  resources  in  higher  education  are 


used  effldantly.  If  waste  Is  reduced,  and  U 
obsolete  praetloes  are  eliminated.  In  general, 
the  Instltutkitis  tbetnaalvea  are  the  best 
Judgaa  of  what  they  need  to  serve  students 
effectively.  Federal  aid  on  a  project  basis  or 
tied  to  particular  types  of  expenditures  may 
be  Ineffective  In  meeting  the  moet  urgent 
needs  of  particular  institutions. 

8.  Recommendation :  Bdstlng  programs  for 
construction  and  equipment  purchase  In  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies  should  be  consolidated 
so  that  institutions  would  be  given  a  block 
allocation  of  funds,  the  detailed  uses  of 
which  would  reflect  the  particular  needs  of 
the  recipient  Institution. 

9.  Recommendation:  A  program  of  grants 
to  Institutions  for  planning  and  evaluation 
of  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  In- 
stitution to  Improve  the  efllclency  of  resource 
utilization. 

In  addition,  the  recommended  institutional 
aid  In  the  form  of  cost  of  education  allow- 
ances and  "sustaining  grants"  will  provide 
Institutions  with  substantial  additional  re- 
sources to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

COSTS  AND  FKioarnxa 

The  program  outlined  In  the  accompanying 
report  would  g^row  to  $6.3  billion  per  year  in 
additional  funds  by  FY  1976.  Other  Federal 
programs  (excluding  research)  for  higher 
education  would  add  at  least  another  $1 
billion. 

About  $4  billion  of  this  total  is  attributable 
to  the  expanded  Federal  grants  for  needy 
students  program,  and  the  coet-of-education 
allowances  of  that  program.  This  is,  by  fart 
the  Item  of  highest  priority  In  our  recom- 
mendations. 


PROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed congressional  and  administrative 
salary  increases  recently  recommended 
by  a  special  congressional  commission 
has  stimulated  much  controversial  dis- 
cussion in  and  out  of  Government  cir- 
cles. I  have  publicly  stated  on  numerous 
occasions  that  I  am  a  newly  elected 
Congressman  learning  my  duties  and  ob- 
ligations to  our  constituents  and  I  have 
no  right  to  advocate  or  to  expect  a  salary 
increase  of  any  kind.  I  sought  this  office 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  compensation 
provided. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  various  sal- 
ary increases  for  the  President,  Cabinet 
members,  administrative  appointees,  on 
down  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  are 
most  untimely  in  light  of  escalating  taxes 
and  the  obvious  need  of  this  Congress  to 
curtail  unnecessary  spending.  There  is 
presently  an  immediate  and  pressing 
need  for  the  American  people  to  regain 
confidence  in  all  of  our  elected  oflBcials, 
local.  State,  and  Federal.  The  suggested 
unreasonable  salary  increases  do  little  to 
reestablish  this  confidence  and  trust  of 
the  people  in  their  elected  officials. 

There  is  obvious  Justification  for  the 
criticism  against  the  proposed  salary  In- 
creases which  are  grossly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  established  guidelines  fol- 
lowed during  the  recent  labor  contract 
negotiations  which  affected  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees'  paychecks 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  fundamen- 
tally unfair  to  advocate  skimpy  raises 
for  the  working  man  and  then  recom- 
mend and  support  40-  to  70-percent  sal- 
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ary  increases  for  supposed  servants  of 
the  people. 

The  primary  purpose  for  these  re- 
marks is  to  set  forth  my  position  on  this 
controversial  matter  consistently — in 
Congress  and  my  home  district. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  INSTALLA- 
TION OF  INDUSTRIAL  AIR  AND 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
PACILrnES 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  90th 
Congress  I  introduced  legislation  desig- 
nated as  H.R.  6000,  which  was  Intended 
to  encourage  installation  of  antipollution 
devices  by  industrial  firms.  This  bill  did 
not  reach  committee  consideration  in 
that  session. 

Because  the  need  for  control  of  pollu- 
tion continues  to  increase,  I  have  rein- 
troduced that  legislative  proposal  In  the 
91st  ConKrcss. 

This  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  in- 
stallation of  industrial  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities  by  providing  a 
60-month  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
such  facilities. 

For  further  comment  on  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  this  legislation,  I  re- 
spectfully refer  my  colleagues  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  23, 
1967. 


MIZE  CALLS  FOR  RELIEF  FOR 
STARVATION  IN  BIAPRA 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record) . 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
aware  starvation  and  disease  are  ravag- 
ing the  people  of  Biafra  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  people  of  Nigeria.  Reliable 
estimates  indicate  that  as  many  as  2  mil- 
lion have  died  in  recent  months.  Sub- 
stantial relief  must  be  provided  to  that 
unhappy  land. 

Cruel  as  war  may  be,  starvation  must 
surely  be  more  cruel.  Famine  decimates 
a  population,  taking  first  the  weakest — 
the  children,  the  elderly,  and  the  physi- 
cally disabled.  Those  surviving  are  so 
drained  of  energy  and  resourcefulness 
that  they  seldom  have  the  strength  to 
restore  the  land  and  reestablish  an  ef- 
fective commodity  distribution  system. 
Past  experience  has  shown  it  takes  a  gen- 
eration or  more  to  recover  from  such 
disaster. 

THE  NEED  IS  NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  increased  food  supplies 
and  medicine  are  not  soon  provided  the 
people  of  Biafra,  widespread  famine  will 
be  inevitable  before  the  coming  summer 
has  passed.  These  imfortunate  millions 
may  be  spared  such  a  fate  if  our  Nation 
moves  quickly  to  their  aid. 

It  has  often  been  said,  "A  man  never 
stands  so  tall,  as  when  he  stoops  to  help 
a  child."  So  also  may  it  be  said  that 
America  never  stands  so  tall  as  when  she 
provides  assistance  to  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  foreign  disaster. 

Our  Nation  has  provided  food  to  relieve 


famine  In  India.  We  have  met  emergency 
requirements  In  literally  himdreds  of 
disasters  abroad  In  recent  years.  Some 
examples  of  this  humanitarian  aid  will 
serve  to  document  the  precedent. 

PRECEDENT  OF   HTTMANTFABIANISM 

U.S.  foreign  disaster  relief  is  coordi- 
nated by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Foreign  Disaster  Relief  Coordinator. 
Capitalizing  on  a  shoestring  budget,  an 
imaginative  use  of  the  Intergovernmental 
telephone  system,  and  the  good  will  of 
administrators  throughout  the  Federal 
service,  the  half-dozen  employees  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Coordination  Office  have 
mustered  timely  assistance  for  persons 
in  emergency  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  1968  alone, 
this  office  responded  to  fioods  in  Ethi- 
opia. Kenya,  and  Tanzania.  Relief  was 
provided  to  victims  of  drought  in  Les- 
otho and  Botswana.  Tornadoes  in 
Malagasy  and  Mauritius,  and  a  tragic 
landslide  in  the  Congo  caused  conditions 
demanding  emergency  supplies.  Our 
Government  was  able  to  respond. 

The  United  States  helped  stem  out- 
breaks of  cholera  in  Pakistan  and  Ma- 
laysia, polio  in  Turkey,  and  the  plague 
in  Indonesia.  Earthquakes  in  Greece, 
Iran,  and  Iraq,  and  volcanic  eruptions 
in  the  Philippines  created  intolerable  lo- 
cal conditions  which  our  Government 
was  able  to  mitigate. 

This  partial  list  shows  that  our  Nation 
Ifas  traditionally  responded  to  emergency 
and  provided  disaster  relief,  without  po- 
litical concessions  or  excessive  involve- 
ment in  the  internal  affairs  of  recipient 
nations. 

Disaster  relief,  essentially,  is  humani- 
tarian, and  should  remain  so. 

A   CALL    POB    U.S.    ACTION 

With  this  tradition  in  mind,  and  with 
a  view  toward  mitigating  the  conditions 
of  desperate  want  in  Biafra,  I  have  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  98.  calling 
upon  this  Government  to  increase  sig- 
nificantly the  surplus  food  stocks,  relief 
moneys,  noncombat  aircraft,  and  such 
other  transportation  equipment  and  as- 
sistance SIS  may  be  necessary  to  stem  the 
fioodtide  of  famine  sweeping  the  land. 

In  order  to  insure  that  this  aid  may 
not  be  misinterpreted  as  an  involvement 
in  the  civil  war  raging  in  Nigeria,  our 
resolution  clearly  states  that  the  addi- 
tional supplies  be  made  available  to  char- 
itable and  relief  organizations  already  in 
the  field  extending  aid  to  the  limit  of 
their  resources. 

POLITICAL    INVOLVEMENT    AVOIDED 

The  resolution  also  calls  upon  this 
Government  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
other  concerned  nations  in  meeting  the 
human  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  intelligently  applied, 
this  aid  can  save  millions  of  lives,  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict.  It  will  avoid 
all  poUtical  commitments  which  could 
later  prove  embarrassing  to  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  action  on  our  resolution  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  for  In  the  few  min- 
utes that  I  have  been  speaking,  perhaps 
a  himdred  more  have  died  from  starva- 
tion in  Biafra.  Such  conditions  are  in- 


tolerable, and  the  only  apparent  relief 
for  these  people  Is  the  action  which  I 
today  recommend. 

The  cause,  in  essence,  is  the  dignity  of 
humankind.  Our  own  sense  of  personal 
dignity  demands  prompt  action  to  pro- 
mote the  survival  of  our  fellow  man. 


EEC  SHOULD  RECONSIDER  PRO- 
POSAL TO  TAX  U.S.  SOYBEAN  OIL 
AND  MEAL 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nations 
of  the  European  Economic  Community 
are  considering  action  which  would 
severely  damage  the  Kansas  farmer,  U.S. 
agribusiness,  and  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  EEC 
is  seriously  considering  a  proposal  to  im- 
pose an  internal  tax  of  $60  per  ton  on 
soybean  oil,  and  to  further  impose  an 
internal  tax  of  $30  per  ton  on  soybean 
meal.  A  decision  may  come  in  30  days. 
If  this  proposal  is  approved,  the  United 
States  stands  to  lose  an  export  market 
of  nearly  $500-million  per  year.  Soy- 
beans today  represent  a  third  of  the  to- 
tal U.S.  agricultural  export  to  these  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  in  my  State  of 
Kansas  have  responded  to  the  need  to 
reduce  production  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  and  have  developed  a  thriving 
soybean  production  as  a  substitute  crop. 
In  regions  where  dryland  farming  is  pre- 
dominant, such  substitute  crops  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  develop. 

In  1968,  Kansas  farmers  harvested 
nearly  1  million  acres  of  beans,  yielding 
23.9  million  bushels.  The  market  price 
has  remained  relatively  good  at  about 
$2.40  per  bushel.  The  Kansas  projected 
planting  for  1969  is  980,000  acres  and 
moisture  conditions  are  favorable  for  a 
good  crop.  But  if  the  European  market 
is  taken  from  us,  surpluses  will  grow  at 
home.  Intolerable  pressure  will  build  to 
impose  severe  acreage  restrictions,  and 
reduce  the  support  price. 

The  United  States  negotiated  the  right 
to  sell  soybeans  in  the  Comirvon  Market 
commimity.  WhUe  proposed  "internal 
taxes"  will  not  technically  violate  the 
letter  of  our  agreement,  they  do  indeed 
violate  the  substantive  understanding 
reached  after  many  U.S.  concessions  at 
the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  talks. 

The  Europeans  agreed  to  refrain  from 
imposing  tariffs  on  our  soybean  products. 
These  so-called  "internal  taxes,"  while 
not  literally  "tariffs,"  will  accomplish 
the  same  thing.  Their  proposed  level  is 
so  absurdly  high  that  adoption  of  the 
schedule  would  effectively  deny  U.S.  ac- 
cess to  the  European  soybean  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  remembers  the 
famous  "chicken  war"  between  U.S.  ex- 
porters and  the  EEC.  The  chicken  market 
represented  only  $22  million  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters. That  controversy  pales  into  in- 
significance when  one  considers  the  $500- 
million  market  endangered  today. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  must  bring 
all  pressure  to  bear  on  the  member  Na- 
tions of  the  EEC.  and  urge  them  to  reject 
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this  8^-defeatlnc  temptation  to  rerert 
to  proteetlonlsn.  Vl<datlon  of  the  spirit 
of  our  earefiilly  woi^ed-out  aireement 
cannot  contribute  to  better  relatlaos  be- 
tween the  EEC  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  soybean  exporters 
and  farmers  are  justifiably  outraged  by 
this  action  contemplated  by  our  Euro- 
pean tradlns  partners.  They  reason  that 
trade  must  be  a  two-way  street.  I  urge 
the  administration,  and  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  speak  out,  and  to 
collectively  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  our  crucial  soybean 
market  In  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

MIZE  SUPPORTS  EXTENSION  OF 
GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcohd.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
spoososa-of  legislation  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  provisions  of  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program.  I  want  to  point 
out  this  program  was  first  enacted  under 
President  Eisenhower  in  1956.  Through 
the  years  since  then,  it  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  productive  conservation  ef- 
forts ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  OPCP  combines  the  individual 
farmer's  unequaled  knowledge  of  his  own 
land  with  the  Federal  Government's 
technical  resources  to  produce  an  excep- 
tionally e£Bcient  working  arrangement 
between  the  two.  Under  the  program, 
farmers  and  ranchers  enter  into  long- 
term  contracts  with  the  Government,  on 
a  cost-sharing  basis,  to  promote  soil  and 
water  conservation  on  individual  hold- 
ings. More  than  31.500  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  entered  into  such  con- 
tracts, improving  more  than  57  million 
acres  of  valuable  crop  and  rangeland. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  has  been  a 
thrifty  $108  million  through  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  was  initi- 
ated to  promote  long-term  agreements, 
for  it  is  clear  that  conservation  of  soil 
and  water  resources  demands  careful  de- 
velopment of  practices  unsuited  for 
short-term  accomplishment. 

AUTHOaiZATION    TO    CXTIBX 

Current  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  Is 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1971.  Thus,  the  Government  is  currently 
denied  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  10- 
year  contracts  with  landholders,  and 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
Is  reduced  as  each  year  passes. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  H.R.  2062.  the  GPCP  would  be  ex- 
tended for  10  full  years,  and  its  authori- 
zation would  be  increased  to  $250  million. 
I  urge  each  Member  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, for  every  American  is  the  bene- 
ficiary when  good  conservation  practices 
are  extended  to  the  rich  but  vulnerable 
agricultural  base  which  provides  our  food 
and  fiber. 

FAaiCXK     AS     PUBLIC    SUVAMT 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  farmer  Is  more  than  an 
independent  businessman.  He  Is  more 
than  a  producer.  He  is  a  "public  servant" 
In  a  sense,  for  the  land  which  he  main- 


tains produces  an  abundance  essential  to 
our  natkmal  seeurity,  oar  continued 
prosperity,  and  freedom  from  want. 

The  Great  Plains  eooserratlon  pro- 
gram has  been  operative  In  hundreds  of 
coimties  in  the  Midwest,  designated  as 
"participating  counties"  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  These  participating  coun- 
ties are  particularly  prone  to  erosion  by 
wind  and  water.  While  no  counties  in  my 
congressional  district  have  been  so  desig- 
nated. Kansas  does  have  62  of  its  105 
counties  which  have  received  benefits 
over  the  years. 

If  the  program  can  be  expanded  as 
our  bill  envisions,  it  is  likely  that  its  ap- 
plication can  be  extended  to  those  su-eas 
in  the  Great  Plains  which  today  are  ex- 
cluded, but  have  need,  nonetheless,  for 
increased  protection  from  the  ravages 
and  extremes  of  erosion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  insurance  against  fu- 
ture want,  and  for  timely  development  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis.  I  urge  early  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 


THE   SALE    OF    PORNOGRAPHY    TO 
MINORS 

(Mr  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sale 
of  pornography  to  minors  is  big  busmess, 
and  is  becoming  bigger  every  day.  The 
unsolicited,  mall-order  distribution  of 
smut  gets  into  the  home  and  into  the 
hands  of  children,  and  there  is  little  that 
concerned  parents  can  do  about  It. 

I  wlD  tomorrow  introduce  legislation 
prohibiting  the  mail-order  distribution 
of  pornography  to  minors,  or  to  families 
with  minors.  This  bill  would  put  the  bur- 
den of  stopping  this  trafficking  In  filth 
on  the  pur\'eyors  themselves,  since  they 
would  be  subject  to  criminal  sanction  If 
they  mailed  offensive  material  to  minors. 
Existing  Federal  law  does  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  obscene  material,  but  the 
coiirts  have  strtiggled  for  many  years  to 
define  "obscene." 

The  Supreme  Court  held  just  last  year 
that  the  sale  of  pornography  to  minors 
may  be  much  more  restricted  than  to 
adults.  The  Court  recognized  the  special 
responsibility  of  parents  In  rearing  their 
children.  Now  the  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  aid  parents  and  put  a  crimp 
in  the  activities  of  smut  merchants. 

Legislation  passed  last  year  permits 
any  postal  patron  receiving  material 
which  he  considers  objectionable  to  re- 
quest the  post  ofQce  to  order  his  name 
taken  off  the  sender's  mailing  list.  This 
is  but  a  small  step,  and  does  not  really 
meet  the  problem.  First,  the  material 
must  be  in  the  home  before  the  recipient 
can  object,  allowing  young  children  ac- 
cess to  books  and  magazines  which  their 
parents  do  not  want  them  to  see.  And 
second,  if  the  recipient  does  have  his 
name  removed  from  the  list,  which  in- 
volves considerable  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  the  recipient  and  the  post 
oCDce,  the  sender  has  merely  lost  a  name. 
If  he  is  convicted  under  my  bill  of  send- 
ing offensive  material  to  minors,  he 
stands  to  lose  far  more:  op  to  $5,000  and 


5  years  for  the  first  offense,  and  $10,000 
and  10  years  for  subsequent  offenses. 

Mr.  E^)eaker,  many  people  have  criti- 
cised the  Supreme  Court  for  some  of  Its 
decisions.  But  here  the  Court  has  very 
specifically  set  out  an  area  in  which  leg- 
islation is  valid,  and,  I  believe,  necessary. 
It  would  be  a  shame  if  the  Congress  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  substantially 
reduce  the  availability  of  pornography  to 
the  group  which  may  well  be  most  af- 
fected by  it. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  move  swiftly 
on  this  legislation.  It  wlU  effectively  al- 
low parents  to  protect  their  children 
from  offensive  material  In  a  constitution- 
ally valid  manner. 


laEOISLATIVE.  JUDICIAL.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
l^>eaker,  I  regret  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  not  reporting  to  the 
fioor  a  resolution  of  disapproval  on  the 
salary  increases  proposed  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  executive  officials. 

I  would  vote  for  such  a  resolution,  but 
regardless  of  the  position  I  take.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  deserve 
to  have  the  House  face  the  Issue 
squarely. 

The  other  body  at  least  was  willing 
to  vote  on  the  salary  question  and  I  think 
the  House  should  do  so  also. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FROM  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  ON  REMOVING  POLI- 
TICS FROM  POST  OFFICE 

<Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  bill  I  introduced  In  my 
first  term  In  the  Congress  was  designed 
to  take  patronage  out  of  the  Post  Office. 
Therefore,  it  comes  as  very  good  news 
that  President  Nixon  and  Postmaster 
General  Blount  announced  yesterday 
that  they  Intend  to  end  the  patronage 
system  for  selecting  postmasters. 

One  of  the  main  targets  of  my  bill, 
which  I  reintroduced  In  this  Congress, 
and  of  yesterday's  order  from  the  Post- 
master General  is  the  present  practice 
of  leaving  open  postmaster  jobs  while 
various  political  powers  struggle  over 
patronage.  The  present  system  permits 
postmastershlps  to  stand  vacant  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  Major  post  offices 
with  annual  receipts  in  the  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  without  a  postmaster 
for  many  months.  No  organization  can 
tolerate  being  without  a  manager  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  without  suffering 
great  losses  of  efficiency  and  morale.  For 
example.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, a  major  first-class  post  office  went 
without  a  postmaster  for  15  months. 

This  is  one  reason  that  we  have  been 
developing  a  declining  mall  service. 
While  costs  continue  to  rise,  employee 
morale  has  gone  downhllL  From  now  on. 
selection  of  postmasters  will  be  based 


solely  on  civil  service  merit  examina- 
tions. The  new  system  will  encourage 
the  promotion  of  postmasters  from 
within  the  ranks  of  the  postal  service. 
While  the  removal  of  patronage  from 
the  postal  service  Is  a  significant  and 
overdue  step.  It  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  actions  needed  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  better  mail  service.  The 
Government  and  the  Post  Office  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  In  moving  the 
mall  as  fast  and  as  effectively  as  they 
should.  Hopefully,  the  removal  of  the 
patronage  system  will  be  the  beginning 
of  better  postal  service. 


KENNEDY   GRAVE  FUNDS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers  today  carries 
two  letters  from  citizens  outraged  over 
the  Government's  plan  to  spend  nearly 
half  a  miUion  dollars  for  a  huge  memo- 
rial to  Robert  P.  Kennedy  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

As  I  said  here  2  days  ago,  this  project 
must  be  given  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress  with  a  view  to  rejecting  it. 

Here  we  have  the  sad  spectacle  of  tell- 
ing families  of  servicemen,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  space  In  the  cemetery  Is 
acute^  short  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
announcing  to  these  same  families  and 
the  public  at  large  that  they  will  have 
to  foot  the  bill  for  an  elaborate  memorial 
on  a  quarter  acre  of  that  scarce  land. 
I  include  the  two  letters  to  the  editor 
for  Insertion  In  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Kennedy   Grave   Funds 

Even  though  we  are  but  two  lowly  airmen 
In  the  VS.  Air  Force,  we  feel  that  we  must 
express  some  small  measure  of  surprise  and 
even  mdlgnatlon  at  the  $431,000  appropria- 
tion recommended  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment "to  provide  public  access  routes  to  a 
grave  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for 
Robert  P.  Kennedy"  (RFK  Site  Approved  by 
Nixon,"  The  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2). 

No  doubt  RPK  does  deserve  a  better  grave- 
site  than  all  the  others  who  have  died  or 
who  wUl  die  In  the  service  of  their  country 
or  win  be  given  final  resting  places  In  Ar- 
lington. But  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  would 
have  rather  seen  the  nearly  half  million  dol- 
lars spent  on  one  of  the  many  projects  he 
supported  for  underprivileged  but  very  much 
alive  people  Instead  of  on  a  glorified  grave- 
site  which  these  same  people  probably  could 
never  afford  to  visit  anyway. 

Maybe  the  US.  Government,  In  all  Its  wis- 
dom and  with  all  Its  money,  can  afford  to 
appropriate  funds  for  yet  another  far-fetched 
Defense  Department  project,  but  we  still  wish 
It  could  manage  to  pay  us,  on  time,  the  H13 
It  has  agreed  to  pay  us  each  month. 

Amn    James  A.  Blomquist. 
Amn    Michael  E.  Fleming. 

Fort  Mtes. 

Could  you  explain  why  the  taxpayers  are 
called  upon  to  furnish  $430,000  as  half  the 
cost  of  an  elaborate  graveslte  and  public 
access  at  Arlington  Cemetery  for  Senator 
Kennedy?  A  President  U  one  thing,  a  Sen- 
ator another.  Really,  the  sltuaUon  U  aU  out 
ot  proportion.  In  my  bumble  opinion. 

FaisciLLA  S.  Randolph. 

Waskinotoh. 


NIXON  AND  THE  PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  editorial  writer  of  the 
Washington  Evening  News  for  his 
straightforward  presentation  of  the  facts 
In  connection  with  the  outrageous  pay 
Increase  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  Government. 

It  Is  a  28-to-70  pay  Increase  on  which 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  freely  work  their  will  and  on 
which  they  have  dodged  a  direct  vote. 
Instead  It  Is  being  slipped  through  the 
back  door. 

The  editorial  follows : 

NnCON    AND    THE    PaT    RaISE 

We  think  we  can  imderstand  why  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  not  rejected  that  $100,000 
raise  In  pay  voted  him  by  Congress  and  why 
he  Is  going  along  with  the  Johnson  proposal 
for  fatter  salaries  for  memljers  of  Congress. 

He  Is  a  practical  man,  and  he  doesn't  want 
to  offend  the  members  of  Congress,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partisan  fence  anyway. 

Most  of  the  members  of  Congress.  It  Is 
quite  pUln.  want  that  $12,500  raise  (more 
than  40  per  cent)  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  Just  before  he  went  tiack  to  Texas. 
And  under  a  cute  little  law  passed  by  (Con- 
gress In  1967.  Congress  can  have  this  pay 
raise  by  simply  not  doing  anything  about  It. 
The  1967  law  set  up  a  commission  to  recom- 
mend pay  scales  for  Congress.  Judges  and  top 
government  officials.  Under  the  law.  If  the 
President  passed  these  recommendations 
along  to  Congress  In  his  budget,  the  pay 
raises  would  be  effective  in  30  days  unless 
Congress  specifically  rejected  them. 

Altho  some  of  the  more  conscientious 
members  of  Congress  are  trying,  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  prospect  that  (Congress  will  do  any 
such  thing.  Mr.  Nixon's  approval  of  the  Con- 
gressional salary  hike,  of  course,  dims  the 
prospect  even  more. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  Is  one  of  the  few 
who  has  spoken  out  In  opposition  to  the  pay 
raise. 

"It  Is  Incomprehensible,"  he  says,  "In  view 
of  the  10  per  cent  Increase  In  federal  taxes 
last  year  and  the  demands  for  economy  in 
government  to  halt  Inflation  that  Congress 
would  even  entertain  the  thought  of  a  huge 
pay  raise." 

Rep.  Gross  Is  under  no  Illusions  about  his 
chances  of  making  this  argument  stick.  But 
he  thinks  at  least  the  members  of  Congress 
ought  to  vote  on  a  resolution  to  reject  or  ap- 
prove the  pay  raise,  "so  that  the  taxpayers 
may  know  who  Is  raiding  the  Treasury." 

If  the  (Congressmen  think  they  are  worth 
all  that  money,  then  they  certainly  ought  to 
have  the  courage  (or  gall)  In  the  face  of  all 
those  government  deficits  and  rising  prices, 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  Instead  of  going 
at  It  in  this  sneaky  way. 


RETIREMENT    PAY    FOR    RETIRED 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  an  lnjustl<»  perpe- 
trated on  our  retired  military  personnel, 


that  will  compute  the  retired  pay  of  those 
who  entered  the  service  prior  to  May  31, 
1958  on  current  duty  rates. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  obvious. 

As  a  result  of  the  Military  Pay  Act  of 
1958,  effective  June  1  of  that  year,  the  re- 
tired military  personnel  of  our  Armed 
Forces  suffered  a  serious  loss  In  their 
compensation  due  to  the  precipitous 
suspension  of  a  law  that  had  been  on  the 
books  for  almost  100  years.  The  system 
Congress  had  eliminated  contained  spe- 
cific provisions  entitling  uniformed  serv- 
ices personnel  to  retired  pay  based  on 
current  active  duty  rates. 

"The  500,000  persons  who  served  in  two 
world  wars,  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  did  not 
have  a  signed  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment promising  that  this  system  would 
be  continued  after  their  service  was  com- 
pleted. They  did,  however,  believe  there 
was  a  moral  obUgation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  not  to  reduce  these  benefits 
after  they  had  been  earned.  Faith  in  this 
belief  was  strengthened  by  repeated  gov- 
ernmental statements  to  this  effect. 

However,  under  this  1958  law,  retirees 
who  entered  upon  a  military  career  prior 
to  that  date,  are  now  drawing  seven  dif- 
ferent rates,  depending  on  the  date  they 
retired  from  active  duty.  None  of  these 
rates  are  as  equitable  as  was  possible 
under  the  former  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  lowest  rate  is  for  the  oldest  group  of 
retirees  and  the  highest  rate  is  for  the 
youngest.  As  future  pay  raises  are 
granted,  the  disparity  between  these  two 
groups  will  continue  to  increase. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  is 
not  only  a  fair  adjustment  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  military  retirees,  but 
at  the  same  time  will  serve  to  discharge 
the  moral  responsibility  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  toward  these  men. 

I  stand  by  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  when,  in 
an  opinion  pertaining  to  a  case  involving 
the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  take 
reservation  land  that  had  been  guaran- 
teed to  the  Tuscarora  Indians  in  per- 
petuity, he  stated : 

Great  Nations,  like  great  men,  should  keep 
their  word. 


BOY  SCOUTS  ANNIVERSARY 
(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  Febru- 
ary 7  through  February  13,  the  Nation 
will  be  celebrating  the  59th  birthday  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  This  wide- 
spread and  invaluable  organization  was 
begim  right  here  In  Washington  on  this 
day.  February  6.  1910,  by  James  E.  West, 
and  today,  the  National  Capital  Area 
Council  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  ex- 
tending from  almost  to  Baltimore  south 
to  Richmond.  Va.  There  are  over  2,000 
Boy  Scout  leaders  in  the  metropolitan 
area  who  are  helping  to  shape  the  lives 
of  over  78,000  boys,  and  there  are  new 
troops  being  formed  daily. 

Here  in  Washington,  there  are  troops 
meeting  In  schools,  churches,  and  lodges 
aU  over  the  city  from  New  York  Avenue 
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PraAyteiian  Church  to  the  Urban  Center  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Poet-  it  In  lU  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

at  New  Jersey  and  K,  with  leadership  master  General  makes  no  mention  of  .he  remarks. 

emerging  from  the  business  community,  veteran  or  his  widow.  I  certainly  hope  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 

the   clergy    teachers,   and   the   military  that  he  does  not  intend  to  tamper  with  is  not  a  complete  list.  Report  No.  24  in- 

bases  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Boiling,  the  preferences  which  are  now  given  on-  eludes  the  names  of  some  26  free-world 

Andrews,   and   Fort   McNair.    The   pro-  der  the  law.  vessels  but  in  fact,  for  either  security 

grams   In   the   area   are   extensive   and  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Postmaster  reasons,  or  because  of  the  unlikollhood 

comprehensive.    Two    summers    ago,    a  Oeneral  Blount  today.  The  letter  reads  that  they  would  ever  come  to  American 

camping  program  was  sUrted  at  Roose-  as  follows:  ports,  a  sizable  number  of  free-world- 

velt  Island  in  which   youths  from   the  FtaaoAar «,  IMS.  flag  ships  have  not  been  listed.  In  addi- 

inner  city  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  Hon.  wimtoh  m.  Bi-oont,  tion   the   Maritime   Administration   list 

3  days  in  a  jvide-open.  natural  environ-  ^*rf"\"°1^^'  K'^es  no  Indication  of   the  number  of 

ment.  '^l^Mr^MAwrm  Oenmal    I  read  with  "™«»  '^«««  "^^^  h*^«  «°"«  ^  ^^""^^ 

An  effort  about  which  I  am  particu-  g,^^  mterett  your  o«ner*l  R^Jewe  No.  30  Vietnam  and  many  of  them  have  been 

larly   laudatory   was  Just   recently   Ini-  uaued    Wedn««lmy.   February   5.   concerning  there  more  than  once, 

tiated.  The  council  has  Just  added  to  its  uJcing  the  Poet  Office  Department  out  of  Indeed  during  1968  there  were  a  total 

ranks  a  troop  of  21  probationers  from  the  poUUc».   I  believe  that  a  gre*t  majority  of  of    149   free- world-flag  ship  arrivals  in 

JuvenUe  court.  Efforts  such  as  this  are  the  people  win  applaud  thu  announcement.  North  Vietnam. 

gravely  needed— here  are  a  group  of  truly  ,  l  do  and  staiemenu  included  »n  ym^  re-  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  attention  is  focused  on 
dldiciLd  individuals  who  are  deeply  l';::^^^''^^^T:nT^To^:\r.Trr:::(cll  the  peace  Uble  at  Paris  and  on  other 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  young  people,  p^opj  *  ^tt,  t^e  beet  poeaibie  poatai  service  signs  of  progress,  so  long  as  the  war  con- 
in  the  Inner  city,  and  in  the  surrounding  yo^,  „y  -xhe  removal  of  theae  eeaentiaiiy  tinues  we  must  not  Ignore  the  ugly  facts 
suburbs.  There  Is  no  generation  gap  in  career  jobe  from  patronage  u  a  vital  step  of  this  drawn-out  struggle  and  realize 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  I  hope  that  toward  achieving  that  goal."  that  without  adequate  supplies  the  ene- 
during  this  next  week,  we  In  the  Con-  ThU  conlUcu  with  your  initial  autement  ^^y  could  not  prolong  the  conflict. 
gre^  and-  aU  of  our  constituents  wiU  ?'»  »^^iJ^,??J^°'S^°S^  ^}  "„^  iupow  No.  a4-Li«  or  foebon-plao  v«- 
honor  this  group,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  ?^\*  fJSU^i^^  ca^^  Under  tSI  •«"  AmmmKo  ik  No.th  Vbtkam  oh  oa 
America,  on  its  59th  annlversary-59  P^^^f:;;-^,,';^^^'^^^^  Arr-  J..X...T  26.  19«. 
years  of  invaluable  service  and  genuine  p^uuveiy  from  within  the  poeUl  service.  Section  l.  The  President  has  approved  a 
productive  efforts  to  create  pride  in  every  Holding  open  competitive  exams  will  increase  policy  of  denying  the  carriage  of  United 
boy,  in  himself  and  in  his  community,  the  possibility  ol  non-career  people  filling  states  Oovernment- financed  cargoes  shipped 
Let  US  remember  the  theme  of  1969  for  poelUona  which  you  have  referred  to  as  "ea-  from  the  United  States  on  foreign  flag  ves- 
the  Boy  Scouts— 'Boy  Power— Man  sentuily  career  Jobs "  I  would  greatly  ap-  seU  which  called  at  North  Vietnam  porW 
Pnw^r  "  Amor1ca'<:  mannnwrr  bmrins  with  predate  an  explanation  of  your  poaltlon,  on  or  after  January  25,  1966. 
K^^«.V^  manpower  Begins  wltn  p^^^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  -should  The  Maritime  AdmlnlstraOon  U  making 
OOyi>OiW^r.  ^^^^^^^^^^^  encourage  career  employees."  available  to  the  appropriate  United  Stotes 
^^~^^^^^^"^  I  am  further  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  you  Oovernment  Departments  the  follownlg  list 
POST  OFFICE  TAKEN  OUT  OF  mak«  no  mention  of  protecting  veterans  who  of  such  veasels  which  arrived  In  North  Vlet- 
POLmCS  ™»y  compete  for  these  poalUons.  I  certainly  nam  ports  on  or  after  January  25.  1966,  based 

hope  that  you  have  no  Intention  ot  recom-  on  information  received  through  January  24, 

(Mr.   MESKILL  asked  and  was  given  mending  legislation  eliminating  the  Ave  and  ise«.  This  list  does  not  Include  vessels  under 

permission  to  address  the  House  for   1  ten  point  veterans  preference.  the  registration  of  countrlee.  Including  the 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  l  would  greaUy  appreciate  an  early  answer  soviet  Union  and  Conununlst  China,  which 

QUII^  )  to  my  quesUons.  normally    do    not    have    vessels    calling    at 

Mr.   MESKILL.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   read  sincerely.     .^HOMaa  J.  llxswix.  United  States  ports, 

with    great   interest   the    release    Issued  Member  of  conffreat.  Flag  of  registry .  name  of  ship 

yesterday  by  Postmaster  General  Winton  ^^_^^^^_^^  orosa 

Blount  that  postmaster  and  rural  earner  .^      ,     „  «        to  .ki~  ^m^m 

appointments  would   be   removed   from  LIST    OF    FOREIGN-FLAG    VESSELS               Total,  all  flags,  58  ships SM.*67 

poUtlcs  and  that  effecUve  immediately  ARRIVING    IN    NORTH    VIETNAM  243.614 

the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  con-  ON  OR   AFTER  JANUARY  25,   1966     ^"''^   <"  ""P" [ 

duct  open  competitive  examinations  for  (j^^    CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was        Andrezj  Strug 6.919 

these  poaiUons.   I   am   sure   that   most  giyg^  permission  to  address  the  House        Beniowski   ^2'^ 

Americans  will  welcome  this  announce-  jor  1  minute  and  to  revise  tnd  extend        ^^Ju'^."^" ".'.:::      6.718 

™"**-  his  remarks.)                                                          EnerKetvk       '"""I    10.' 876 

After  carefully  reading  the  entire  re-  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on        piorian  Ceynowa"!! 6. 784 

lease  and  the  accompanying  statement  January  14,  I  presented  a  year-end  re-        General  suorskl 6,785 

of  the  Postmaster  General.  I  do  have  two  port  on  the  problem  of  free-world-flag        Hanka   Sawicka 6.944 

great  concerns.  One  is  caused  by  some  ships  in  North  Vietnamese  trade  during        Hanoi    «.8i4 

inconsistencies  which  appear  in  his  state-  1968.  The  Department  of  Defense  has        Hugo  Koiiataj I'Zio 

ment.   The   Postmaster   General   states  just  provided  me  with  the  flrst  flgiu-es        j^^^^^^cki 6904 

that  his  new  poUcy   should  encourage  for  1969  and  I  regret  to  report  that  the        j^*  conrad    s',  730 

career  employees.  Presently  postmaster  level  of  this  traffic  continues  at  a  dis-  Kapitan  KoekoII"""!!"™—      6,629 

and  rural  carrier  vacancies  can  be  filled  turblng  level.  During  this  past  January,        Kochanowski 8,231 

under  the  law   through  the  promotion  eight  ships  flying  the  British  flag,  two        Konopnicka  9.690 

from  within  the  Department  of  a  career  flying  the  flag  of  Somalia,  and  one  the        Kraszewski 10,363 

employee.   Mr.   Blount  states  that  now  flag  of  Cyprus  arrived  In  North  Vietnam.        Lelewel  -...- a'ool 

all  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  open  com-  This  compares  to  the  10  such  free-world        h"**^^  ^™^iin s  sso 

petitive  examinations.  I  believe  this  will  ship  arrivals  in   1968  and   the  six  ar-        JJISkuiwlM           4.344 

increase  the  chances  for  noncareer  em-  rivals  in  January  1967.  MoniuMko           I""""""""      9!  247 

ployees  to  take  these  positions  and  dls-  i  should  also  like  to  draw  the  atten-        Norwid ""llllllllllll—...     6,612 

courage  career  employees.  tion  of  my  colleagues  to  the  US.  Marl-        Nowowiejskl - 9.186 

My   other   great   concern   is   that   he  time  Administration  s  reix>rt  No.  24  en-        Pawei  Finder 4, 911 

makes  no  mention  of  the  veterans.  Pres-  titled  "List  of  Foreign  Flag  Vessels  Ar-        Phenlan  -— --- ~      ••^^^ 

ently,  veterans  receive  five  points  and  riving  in   North   Vietnam   on  or  After        S2^^"okrzeia*** 6  620 

disabled  veterans  receive  10  points  pref-  January  25.  1966."  based  on  information  g«Yi^now8ki                        I"III      9,203 

erence  and  cannot  be  passed  over  in  mak-  received  through  January  24.  1969.  The  Transportowiec'""""""™!"     lo!854 

ing  an  appointment.  The  same  protec-  veaaels  named  in  this  list  are  prohibited        wienlawaki    ...lllllllllll 9, 190 

tion  applies  to  their  widows.  from  carrying  U.S.  Government  financed        wiadyslaw  Bronlewskl... —      «.919 

While  he  discusses  new  legislation  for  cargoes  out  of  UJ3.  ports,  and  I  include 
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Flag  of  registrTf.  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 
tonnage 
British    (16  ships) —     86.647 


Court  Harwell 

Dartford 

Fortune  Glory 

Greenford 

Isabel  Erica . 

Klngford . 

Meadow  Co\uli»  (trip  to  North 
Vietnam    under    ex-name   Ard- 

rossmore — British)    

Rochford 

Rosetta  Maud  >  (trip  to  North 
Vietnam   under   ex-name   And- 

tara— British)   

Ruthy   Ann.< . 

Shienfoon 

Shun  On»  (trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam under  ex-name  Pundua — 

British) 

Shim  Wah  (previous  trip  to  North 
Vietnam    under    ex-name    Ver- 

cbarmlan — ^British) 

Talpleng  (tanker) 

Tetrarch  •  (trips  to  North  Vietnam 
under  ex-name  Ardrowan — Brit- 
ish)     


7.133 
2.739 
6.832 
2.964 
7.  105 
2,911 


5.820 
3.324 


5.795 
7.361 
7,137 


7.295 


7,265 
5,676 


7.300 


drawn  from  such  trade  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity consistent  with  such  contractual  ob- 
ligations. 

Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship 

a.  Since  last  report:  none. 

b.  Previous   reports: 

Number 

Flag  of  registry:  of  ships 

British 1 

Italian -       1 

Section  3.  The  following  number  of  ves- 
sels have  been  removed  from  this  list  since 
they  have  been  broken  up.  sunk  or  wrecked. 

Broken  tip,  sunk. 
Flag  of  registry:  or  wrecked 

British 3 

Cyprlot   3 

Greek 1 

Lebanese 2 

Maltese   1 

Polish    1 

By  Order  of  Acting  Maritime  Administra- 
tor. 

James  S.  Dawson,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
Date:  January  29,  1969. 


Cyprlot  (6  ships) 41. 386 

Acme —  7,173 

Agenor*  (trip  to  North  Vietnam — 

Greek) 7,139 

Amflthea 5,171 

Antonla  H... 7.303 

Laurel . 7.297 

Marlanthi  —i — -  7.303 


Somali    (2    ships)... 16,082 

Shun   Tal    (trip    to    North    Viet- 
nam—British)  7,085 

Yvonne     8.997 


Greek    (1  ship) «,724 

Leonls'  (trip  to  North  Vietnam 
under  ex-name  Shirley  Chris- 
tine— British)   6.724 


Panamanian    (1  ship) 1.889 

Salamanca'  (trip  to  .North  Viet- 
nam under  ex-name  Mllford — 
British) 1.889 


Singapore    (1    ship) 4.225 

Lucky  Dragoa  » 4.  225 

1  Ships  appearing  on  the  List  which  have 
made  no  trips  to  North  Vietnam  under  the 
present  registry. 

» Added  to  Report  No.  23  appearing  in  the 
Federal  Register  Issue  of  December  17,  1968. 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vessels  listed  below  which 
called  at  North  Vietnam  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 25.  1966,  have  reacquired  eligibility  to 
carry  United  States  Government-financed 
cargoes  from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  persoiis  who  control  the  vessels  having 
given  satisfactory  certification  and  assur- 
ance: 

(a)  that  such  vessels  will  not,  thenceforth, 
be  employed  In  the  North  Vietnam  trade 
so  long  as  It  remains  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  discourage  such  trade 
and; 

(b)  that  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol will  thenceforth  be  employed  In  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph    (c)    and; 

(c)  that  veswla  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations.  In- 
cluding charters,  entered  Into  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 25.  1966,  requiring  their  employment 
In  the  North  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  wlth- 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  CONDEMN- 
ING IRAQ  FOR  JEWISH  PERSECU- 
TION 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein.  from 
New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  Mem- 
bers in  cosponsoring  the  resolution 
presented  today  condenming  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  for  persecution  of  the 
Jews. 

If  there  was  any  shred  of  doubt  among 
men  of  good  will  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  the  Arab  Nations, 
the  events  of  January  27.  1969.  should 
have  served  as  sufficient  proof  that  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  not  only  lives,  but 
thrives  among  the  Arab  people.  To  make 
a  public  spectacle  of  the  hanging  of  14 
men  is  an  unpardonable  display  of  bar- 
barism, reminiscent  of  precivilized  man. 
That  nine  of  those  men  were  Jews,  ex- 
ecuted for  their  religious  faith  as  much 
as  for  the  trumped-up  charges  offered 
to  the  so-called  court,  clearly  demon- 
strates that  Arab  hatred  toward  Israel 
and  the  Jews  knows  no  bounds.  In  an 
age  when  we  are  constantly  reminded  of 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  the  Iraqis 
have  reach  a  new  low  in  depravity. 

As  if  the  first  series  of  trials  were  not 
enough,  the  Iraqi  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  the  second  round  in  the 
farce  has  begun.  It  would  be  just  that — 
a  farce — if  the  results  were  not  so  omi- 
nous. Because  of  the  theatrics  of  the 
Iraqi  court,  men  may  die,  just  as  the  14 
died  before  tl^jp,  as  public  monuments  to 
insanity.  Whuf  it  is  too  late  to  help  those 
who  died  on  January  27,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  condemn  the  Iraqi  Government  and 
people  for  their  obvious  disregard  of  hu- 
man dignity.  That  protest  must  make  ex- 
tremely clear  our  rejection  of  the  Arab 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  for  whatever 
reasons  the  Arab  dictators  may  offer.  Our 
protest  must  make  extremely  clear  the 
support  of  the  United  States  for  the  un- 
deniable rights  of  the  Jews  in  whatever 


country  they  may  reside,  by  force  or 
choice,  and  that  the  United  States  totally 
and  imequivocally  rejects  any  abrogation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  men  for 
whatever  reason. 

By  requesting  that  this  matter  be  con- 
sidered by  the  United  Nations,  we  will 
provide  both  the  forum  for  presenting 
the  facts  of  Arab  denial  of  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  and  a  chance  for  the  escape  of 
those  Jews  still  held  in  Arab  countries 
as  hostages  in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 
The  machinery  for  the  release  and  emi- 
gration of  the  captive  Jews  exists  within 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  seek  the 
means  by  which  that  machinery  can  be 
set  in  motion.  If  we  hesitate,  there  may 
be  more  innocent  Jews  on  the  scaflfolds 
of  Baghdad,  and  who  knows  what  other 
cities  in  the  region. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  dedicated,  that  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  finding 
refuge  for  the  tortured  Jewish  minority 
in  the  Arab  world.  I  most  heartily  sup- 
port the  condemnation  bf  the  Iraqi  re- 
gime for  its  immoral  disijlay  of  ignorance 
and  hatred. 


AMENDMENTS  TO   SALARY  COM- 
MISSION PROCEDURES 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  series  of  amendments 
to  Public  Law  90-206,  which  was  H.R. 
7977,  approved  In  December  of  1967.  This 
carried  the  very  Innocent  title,  "To  Ad- 
just the  Rates  of  Basic  Compensation 
for  Certain  Officers  and  Employees  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

You  may  recall  this  was  the  measure 
we  passed  near  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  which  neces- 
sarily raised  postal  rates  in  order  to  give 
some  long  needed  pay  increases  to  our 
thousands  of  faithful  postal  employees. 
Yet  the  provision  creating  a  Presidential 
Salary  Commission  was  not  only  ill  ad- 
vised, but  now  is  revealed  to  contain 
provisions  that  no  Member  could  hardly 
have  Intended  to  support  in  the  light  of 
the  way  the  Commission  plan  has 
worked  In  practice. 

Accordingly.  I  have  proposed  today  an 
almost  new  section  225,  which  if  passed 
by  the  Congress  will  in  my  oplnon  In- 
sure sorely  needed  corrections  In  Salary 
Commission  procedures. 

First,  my  amendment  will  provfde  and 
insure  that  no  lame  duck  President  can 
make  salary  recommendations,  because 
our  measure  would  place  the  Commission 
on  a  calendar  year  rather  than  a  fiscal 
year  basis  and  would  move  forward  by 
1  year  the  quadrennial  cycle  for  im- 
plementing salary  adjustments.  Another 
requirement  is  that  the  Commission  must 
make  Its  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent no  later  than  July  1.  Even  if  the 
Commission  falls  to  act  until  the  last 
year  of  a  President's  term  of  office,  this 
provision  will  mean  that  the  recommen- 
dation must  be  submitted  over  6  months 
before  his  term  ends.  There  is  a  further 
requirement  that  tlie  President  must 
advise  the  Congress  no  later  than  August 
1  as  to  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress of  salary  changes  in  the  executive. 
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legislative  and  judicial  branches.  Even 
though  hU  budget  message  may  not  be 
required  until  January,  our  new  require- 
ment will  make  It  necessary  that  the 
President  pass  on  his  own  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  in  order  that.  If 
this  period  should  ever  fall  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  there  will  remain  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October  for 
the  Issue  to  be  subject  to  debate  in  the 
campaign.  Thus  every  candidate.  If 
called  upon,  will  have  to  state  clearly 
his  position  on  such  salary  recommen- 
dations. 

Still  another  provision  I  have  supplied 
as  an  sonendment  is  the  requirement  that 
there  be  a  180-day  waiting  period  after 
the  budget  message  is  submitted  before 
the  raises  shall  become  effective:  and 
finally,  the  requirement  that  there  shall 
be  a  rollcall  vote  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  necessary  to  indicate  accepUnce 
of  the  pay  raise  recommendations. 


OROANULATION  OP  HOUSE  COM- 
MTTTKB.  ON  UN-AMERICAN  AC- 
TlVri'lES 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  met 
today  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing. 
As  we  enter  upon  the  important  duties 
confided  to  us  by  the  mandate  of  the 
House,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  establish 
a  sound  basis  for  the  fair  and  effective 
operation  of  the  committee.  In  this  ef- 
fort I  have  the  stanch  support  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  my  commit- 
tee. 

A  major  point  of  business  was  the 
preparation  and  adoption  of  revised  com- 
mittee rules,  a  copy  of  which  I  append 
to  my  statement  today  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  House.  The  rules  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  fairest  rules  ever  adopted 
by  a  committee  of  this  Congress  and  go 
as  far  as  possible  In  protecting  the  rights 
of  persons  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee while  3till  constituting  a  workable 
set  of  rules  for  a  legislative  body  keep- 
ing in  mind  Its  purposes.  Other  proposals 
likewise  considered,  which  I  shall  briefly 
note  hereafter.  Include  a  revision  of 
House  rule  XI  with  respect  to  the  certi- 
fication of  contempts,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  contempt  statute  '2  U.S.C. 
192,  194)  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  misbehavior  before  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can ActiviUes  was  the  first  committee  to 
adopt  written  niles  of  procedure,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  were,  in  fact,  some  years 
ago  incorporated  in  rule  XI  of  the 
House.  The  late  Congressman  Clyde 
Etoyle,  of  California,  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  fact  drafted  the  resolution, 
presently  clause  27  of  House  rule  XI, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  in  1955 
with  a  view  toward  establishing  a  fair 
code  of  procedure  for  all  committees 
of  the  House. 

Distinguished  commentators  on  con- 
gressional  Investigation.    Including   the 


late  Mr  Justioe  Prankfurter,  have  taken 
the  position  that  congressional  inquiry 
should  remain  imfettered  if  it  is  effec- 
tively to  serve  its  constitutional  pur- 
poses. We  share  the  basic  concern  ex- 
pressed In  that  point  of  view.  WhUe  shar- 
ing that  concern  in  drafting  the  present 
rules,  we  have  also  been  mindful  that 
liberty  Is  not  license.  To  borrow  the 
words  of  Chief  Judge  Prettyman,  a 
learned  Jurist  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
liberty  Is  achieved  by  rules  which  corre- 
late every  man's  actions  to  every  other 
man's  rights  and  that  liberty.  In  short, 
involves  reasonable  restraints  so  that  the 
exercise  of  rights  and  duties  of  one  may 
not  operate  to  oppress  another.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  rtiles  we  have  today 
adopted,  strike  the  happy  median. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  preparing  rules 
for  an  investigative  and  legislative  com- 
mittee and  not  rules  of  a  court.  We  are  In 
an  area  of  the  administration  of  law 
where  the  discipline  of  men  complements 
certain  fixed  rules.  This  discipline,  within 
the  framework  of  specific  rules,  should  be 
accepted  practically  as  a  reasonable 
giiarantee  to  the  exercise  of  power  that 
conforms  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  finds  expression  in  the  concept  of 
due  process.  In  this  way.  the  disturbance 
to  the  individual  affected  by  the  exercise 
of  power  is  minimized  while  yielding  to 
the  broader  and  more  imperative  de- 
mands of  the  Nation's  interest.  The  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  former  Senator, 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  aptly  said: 

Let  It  once  and  (or  all  be  understood  that 
the  power  o{  Inquiry  exUU.  that  lu  poeaea- 
slon  la  a  great  public  trust  and  that  tlie 
American  people  are  going  to  pour  out  the 
vials  of  their  wrath  upon  those  who  prove 
themaelvea  unworthy  of  the  trust. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  state 
that  In  drafting  the  present  revision  of 
the  committee  rules,  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  good  deal  of  spadework  on 
this  subject  In  the  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  proposals  of 
several  Members  of  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  new  rules  sub- 
stantially embrace  the  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  OoNZALEZ  In  this  Congress  tHJl.  46) , 
together  with  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Code  of  Investigative  Procedure 
adopted  In  1954  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  which  had  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  investigative  procedures  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

A  further  matter  of  concern  to  me  and 
to  several  other  Members  of  Congress  has 
been  the  processing  of  contempt  prose- 
cutions pursuant  to  sections  102  and  104 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  t2  U.S.C.  192. 
194),  which  directs  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  certify  to  the  appropriate  UJ3. 
attorney  for  prosecution  committee  re- 
ports with  respect  to  refusals  of  wit- 
nesses to  testify  or  produce  papers.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  such  reports  of  con- 
tempt should  be  filtered  through  speclsd 
committees  which  would  have  the  duty 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  House  and  Speaker  prior  to  certifi- 
cation. I  think  such  a  course  desirable 
and  useful,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  to  House  Rtile 
XI,  clause  27.  a  copy  of  which  I  likewise 
place  in  the  Rscoao  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 


Another  related  subject  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  Inadequacy  of  legisla- 
tion for  prosecuting  acts  of  misbehavior 
of  counsel,  witnesses,  and  others  In  the 
presence  of  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  un- 
less we  have  statutory  base  for  prose- 
cuting such  misbehavior,  we  may  tend  to 
lose  control  of  the  hearing  room  and 
find  ourselves  unable  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
Congress  through  Its  committees.  In 
these  troubled  days  the  problem  is  be- 
coming one  of  increasing  importance.  I 
will  not  burden  this  statement  by  detail- 
ing the  existing  legal  situation,  except 
to  say  that  present  statutes  are  inade- 
quate. There  is  a  distinct  need  for  au- 
thority similar  to  that  possessed  by 
courts  in  the  misbehavior  provisions  of 
section  401,  title  18,  U.S.  Code.  I  have 
been  in  dlcusslon  on  this  subject  with 
Senator  McClellak  and  Senator  East- 
land,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  lay  a  pro- 
posal before  the  House  for  remedial  leg- 
islation. I  would  hope  that  this  proposal 
and  the  above  amendment  setting  up  a 
separate  contempt  citation  committee 
will  be  passed  and  that  each  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  the  other,  although 
they  will  be  referred  imder  the  rules  to 
different  committees,  as  each  does  com- 
plement the  other. 

CoMMTrm  RVLCS  or  PaocBtniE 
I — iNrriATioN  or  iNVKsnoATioNa 
No  investigation  shall   be   undertaken  by 
the  Committee  unless  authorized  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  thereof.  Committee  In- 
vestigations shall  be  limited  to  those  legisla- 
tive purposes  committed  to  It  by  the  mandate 
of  the  House.  The  subjects  of  Inquiry  of  any 
investigation  shall  be  specified  In  the  Com- 
mittee resolution  authorizing  such  investiga- 
tion. 
II — COM Mrrrxz  and  stTBCoMinrm  MErriNOS — 

QCOaCM — AFPOtNTMlNT   OF  SUBCOMMITmS 

A — Conunlttee  or  subcommittee  meetings 
to  make  authorizations  or  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  Investigations  shall  be  called  only 
uF>on  a  minimum  of  24  hours'  written  or 
verbal  notice  to  the  offlce  of  each  member 
while  the  Congress  Is  in  session,  and  3  days' 
written  notice  when  not  In  session.  Any  ob- 
jection to  the  suflBclency  of  notice  of  any 
meeting  shall  be  deemed  waived,  unless  writ- 
ten objection  Is  filed  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee. 

B — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized and  empowered  from  time  to  time 
to  appoint  subcommittees,  and  to  reconsti- 
tute the  membership  thereof,  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Committee,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  minority 
political  party,  and  a  majority  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting any  investigation  Initiated  by  the 
Committee  or  performing  any  and  all  acts 
which  the  Committee  as  a  whole  Is  author- 
ized to  perform  for  the  purpose  of  any  such 
Investigation.  No  subcommittee  shall  have 
the  authority  to  release  executive  testimony, 
or  to  report  any  measure  or  recommendation 
to  the  Houae. 

in DBLCCATION  OF  AUTHOKTrT  TO 

sUBCoMMrrms 

In  addition  to  the  general  authority  dele- 
gated to  subcommittees  under  the  preceding 
section,  each  subcommittee  Is  delegated 
authorlt} : 

A — Subject  to  the  provlslona  of  section  X 
hereof,  to  determine  by  majority  vote  thereof 
whether  the  hearings  conducted  by  It  shall  be 
open  to  the  pubUc  or  shall  be  in  executive 
session;  and 

B — To  admit  to  the  hearing  room  what- 
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ever  public  information  media  It  deems  ad- 
vlaable  or  necessary,  provided  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  subcommittee  shall  not  be  In 
conflict  with  the  rulings  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

IV 8UBPENAIN0  OF  WITNESSES 

A — Subpenaa  may  be  Issued  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
of  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  auch  chairman,  when  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  any  such 
Chairman  or  member. 

B — E^ach  subpena  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  Committee  resolution  authorizing  the 
particular  Inveatigatlon  with  respect  to  which 
the  witness  Is  summoned  to  testify  or  to 
produce  papers,  and  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment notifying  the  witness  that  if  he  de- 
sires a  conference  with  a  representative  of 
the  Committee  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hear- 
ing, he  may  call  or  write  to  counsel  of  the 
Committee. 

C — Wltnessea  shall  be  subpenaed  at  a  rea- 
sonably sulBclent  time  In  advance  of  any 
bearing,  said  time  to  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  in  order  to  give 
the  witness  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  hearing  and  to  employ  counsel,  should 
he  so  desire. 

V PUBLICATION    OF    NAMES    OF    SUBPENAEO 

WITNESSES 

No  member  of  the  Committee  or  staff  shall 
make  public  the  name  of  any  witness  sub- 
penaed before  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee prior  to  the  date  and  time  set  for  his 
appearance. 

VI — DtSTRIBUnON    OF    RULES 

All  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  be  furnished  a 
printed  copy  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  and  clause  27  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Vn WITNESS  FEES  AND  TRAVEL  ALLOWANCE 

Each  witness  who  has  been  subpenaed. 
upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  may  report 
to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the  Committee. 
Cannon  House  Offlce  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  there  sign  appropriate  vouchers 
for  travel  allowances  and  attendance  fees.  If 
bearings  are  held  In  cities  other  than  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  the  witness  may  contact  the 
counsel  of  the  Commmlttee.  or  his  represent- 
ative, prior  to  leaving  the  hearing  room. 

Vm ST7BJECTS     OF    INVXSTICATION 

The  subjects  of  any  investigation  In  con- 
nection with  which  witnesses  are  summoned 
or  shall  otherwise  appear,  shall  be  publicly 
announced  In  an  opening  statement  before 
administration  of  oath  or  affirmation  or  re- 
ceipt of  testimony  at  any  hearing  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. The  information  sought  to  be  elicited 
at  the  hearings  shall  be  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject as  so  stated. 

IX TESTIMONY    UNDER   OATH 

A — All  Witnesses  at  public  or  executive  In- 
vestigative hearings  who  testify  as  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  shall  give  all  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation  which  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the 
Committee   or   subcommittee. 

B — No  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  testify 
under  oath  or  affirmation  at  any  Committee 
or  subcommittee  hearing  unless  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  is  present  to 
receive  such  testimony. 

X CXECXmVK    HEARINGS 

A — The  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
receive  evidence  or  testimony  In  executive 
session — 

( 1 )  When  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
determines  that  evidence  or  teatlmony  at  an 
Investigative  bearing  may  tend  to  defame, 
degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person  in  pro- 


ceedings  pursuant  to  House   Rule   XI,   27 
(m); 

(2)  When  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
determines  that  the  Interrogation  of  a  wit- 
ness in  a  public  bearing  might  compromise 
classified  Information,  or  might  endanger 
the  national  security;  or 

(3)  When  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
determines  that  the  interrogation  of  a  wit- 
ness in  a  public  hearing  might  tend  adverse- 
ly to  affect  the  national  interest. 

B — Testimony  or  evidence  given  In  execu- 
tive session  and  the  identity  of  witnesses 
called  to  testify  in  such  session  shall  not  be 
disclosed  by  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Committee  without  the  Committee's  ap- 
proval. 

C — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present 
during  a  hearing  of  a  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee held  In  executive  session,  except  mem- 
bers and  employes  of  the  Committee,  the 
witness  and  his  counsel,  officials,  stenogra- 
phers, or  Interpreters  of  the  Committee,  and 
any  other  person  whose  presence  the  Com- 
mltee  or  subcommittee  deems  Indispensable 
for  the  conduct  of  the  hearing. 

XI RELEASE   OF   TESTIMONY   TAKEN    IN 

EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

A — No  testimony  taken  or  material  pre- 
sented in  an  executive  session,  or  any  sum- 
mary or  excerpt  thereof,  shall  be  made  public 
or  presented  at  a  public  hearing,  either  In 
whole  or  In  part,  unless  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee. 

B — No  evidence  or  testimony,  or  any  sum- 
mary or  excerpt  thereof,  given  in  executive 
session  which  the  Committee  determines  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person  shall  be  released,  or  presented  at  a 
public  hearing,  unless  such  person  shall  have 
be  n  afforded  the  opportunities  provided  by 
House  Rule  XI.  27 (m),. and  any  pertinent 
evidence  or  testimony  given  by  such  person, 
or  on  his  behalf,  Is  made  a  part  of  the  tran- 
script, summary,  or  excerpt  to  be  released. 

C — Persons  afforded  opportunities  under 
House  Rule  XI.  27  (m).  shall  be  advised  that 
testimony,  or  an  extract  or  summary  thereof, 
received  pursuant  to  such  rule  may  subse- 
quently be  publicly  released  or  offered  at  a 
public  hearing. 

XII — TBANscRnrrs  of  testimony 

A — A  complete  and  accurate  record  shall 
be  made  of  all  testimony  and  proceedings  at 
Committee  and  subcommittee  hearings. 

B — A  witness  examined  under  oath  or  af- 
firmation In  a  hearing  shall,  upon  request,  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  before  any 
transcript  Is  made  public  to  lnsi>ect  the  tran- 
script of  his  testimony  to  determine  whether 
it  was  correctly  transcribed  and  may.  If  he 
so  desires,  be  accompanied  by  his  counsel 
during  such  Inspection. 

C — A  witness  or  his  counsel  may  copj  at 
the  office  of  the  Committee,  or  obtain  for  his 
own  use  at  his  own  expense,  a  transcript  of 
any  testimony  of  the  witness  which  has  been 
given  publicly  or  made  public,  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  may 
obtain  for  his  own  use  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  any  execu- 
tive testimony  of  the  witness  which  has  not 
been  made  public.  The  witness  or  his  coun- 
sel shall  be  permitted  to  examine  the  tran- 
script of  his  testimony  taken  in  executive 
session. 

D — Any  corrections  In  the  transcript  of  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  which  the  witness 
desires  to  make  shall  be  submitted  In  writing 
to  the  counsel  of  the  Committee  within  five 
(5)  days  of  the  taking  of  his  testimony,  and 
the  request  shall  be  acted  up>on  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  receiving  such  testi- 
mony. 

xni — committee  reports  or  publications 
A — No  Committee  report  or  document  shall 
be  made  or  released  to  the  public  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  and 
no  statement  of  the  contents  of  such  report, 
or  document,  shall  be  released  by  any  member 


of  the  Committee  or  its  staff  prior  to  Its  of- 
ficial Issuance.  Drafts  of  such  reports  or 
documents  shall  be  submitted  to  the  offlce  of 
each  Committee  member  at  least  3  days  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  at  which  It  is  to  be 
considered  for  release. 

B — Whenever  a  minority  of  the  Committee 
dissents  from  a  report  or  document  approved 
by  a  majority  thereof,  the  minority  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  time  In  which  to  prepare 
a  minority  report,  which  shall  be  filed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  majority  report,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  same  volume  or  document. 

C — A  report  or  document  made  public  by 
the  Committee  concerning  any  investigation 
In  which  sworn  testimony  was  taken  shall  in- 
clude pertinent  testimony  received  In  rebut- 
tal taken  during  such  Investigation,  unless 
the  same  has  been  previously  made,  public, 
or  is  made  public  concurrently  with  the  re- 
port or  publication. 

XIV ADDITIONAL    RIGHTS   OF    PERSONS   AFFECTED 

BY   A   HEARING  OR   COMMITTEE  PUBLICATION 

Any  person  who  believes  that  his  character 
or  reputation  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
evidence  or  testimony  adduced  In  a  public 
hearing,  or  in  the  released  testimony  of  an 
executive  hearing,  or  In  the  published  reports 
or  documents  of  the  Committee,  within  a 
reasonable  time  shall : 

( 1 )  Communicate  with  the  counsel  of  the 
Committee;  and/or 

(2)  Request  In  writing  an  opportunity  to 
appear,  at  his  own  expense,  in  person  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
to  testify  as  a  witness  in  public  or  executive 
session. 

The  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
make  such  determination  with  respect  to 
such  communication  or  request,  and  shall 
take  such  other  action,  as  to  reason  and 
Jtistlce  shall  pertain.  Including  an  allowance 
of  witness  fees  and  travel. 

XV RIGHTS    OF    WITNESSES    WHILE   TESTIFYING 

A  person  testifying  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion before  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  have  the  following  rights: 

(a)  To  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing.  The  Committee  seeks  factual 
testimony  within  the  personal  knowledge  <jf 
the  witness,  and  such  testimony  must  be 
given  by  the  witness  himself. 

(b)  To  make  complete  and  concise  answers 
to  questions  and,  when  necessary,  to  make 
concise  explanations  of  such  answers.  The 
witness  shall  be  limited  to  giving  informa- 
tion relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  investigation. 

(c)  Rulings  upon  legal  objections  inter- 
posed by  the  witness  or  his  counsel  to  pro- 
cedures or  to  the  admissibility  of  testimony 
and  evidence  shall  be  made  by  the  presiding 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
and  such  rulings  shall  be  the  rulings  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  a  dis- 
agreement thereon  Is  expressed  by  a  majority 
of  the  said  Committee  or  subcommittee. 

(d)  Communications  claimed  to  be  privi- 
leged, as  between  husband  and  wife,  attorney 
and  client,  physician  and  patient,  clergyman 
or  priest  and  penitent,  and  between  a  State 
or  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  and  In- 
formant, shall  be  respected,  and  one  spouse 
shall  not  be  questioned  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  other,  but  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  not  be  bound  to  make 
its  rulings  with  regard  thereto  or  on  the 
reception  of  evidence  or  the  examination  of 
witnesses  except  as  required  by  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.^ 


*  All  witnesses  are  Invited  at  any  time  to 
confer  with  Committee  counsel  prior  to  hear- 
ings. 

'■>  The  rules  of  legislative  bodies  and  their 
committees  differ  from  those  of  courts.  The 
procedures  of  any  body  must  be  geared  to 
Its  purpose.  Courts  have  one  purpose.  Con- 
gressional Committees  another.  Courts  con- 
duct trials  to  determine  guilt  or  Innocence, 
or  to  adjudicate  rights.  Court  proceedings  are 
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(e)  Any  wttiMM  dMirlnff  to  make  »  pr«- 
pared  or  wrltt«n  statMBent  for  the  record  of 
ttie  proceedings  shall  file  a  copy  of  sucli 
■tat«ment  with  the  counael  of  the  Oonunltte* 
not  leea  than  40  bourm  In  Mlvmnee  of  th» 
hparlng  at  which  the  statement  la  to  be  pre- 
sented All  such  statement*  or  portions  there- 
of so  received  which  are  relevant  and  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  of  InTcatlgatlon  may,  at 
the  concluMon  of  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness and  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  members,  be 
Inserted  In  the  official  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  addition,  the  witness  may  make 
a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief  and  relevant 
to  the  subject  matter  of  his  examination,  at 
the  concluelon  of  his  testimony.  However. 
statements  which  take  the  form  of  personal 
attacks  by  the  witness  upon  the  motives  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  the  per- 
sonal characters  of  any  Members  of  the  Oon- 
(ress  or  of  the  Oonunlttee  staff,  and  in- 
temperate statements  or  statements  clearly 
In  the  nature  of  accusation,  are  not  deemed 
to  be  relevant  or  germane,  shall  not  be  made, 
and  may  be  stricken  from  the  record  of  the 
proceedings. 

(f)  If  the  witness  so  requests,  be  shall  not 
be  -photographed  while  he  is  testifying,  nor 
shaU  his. testimony  be  broadcast  or  recorded 
for  broadcast  by  radio  or  television. 

XVI — PABTlCIPATIOl*    AMD    COKBOCT    09    COTTNaXL 
IM    HXAaiMO 

A — The  participation  of  counsel  on  behalf 
of  his  client  during  the  course  of  any  hear- 
ing, and  while  the  witness  Is  testifying,  shall 
be  limited  to  advising  his  client  as  to  bis 
legal  rights. 

B — Prior  to  the  administration  of  the  oath 
or  alllrmatlon  to  his  client,  counael  shall  be 
permitted  to  state  his  objections  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
or  to  procedures  claimed  to  violate  his  client's 
legal  rights.  Counsel  shall  state  such  objec- 
tions briefly  and  temperately,  and  shall  com- 
ply with  the  rulings  and  limitations  thereon 
by  the  presiding  member  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee 

C — At  the  conclusion  of  the  Interrogation 
of  his  client,  counsel  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  such  reasonable  and  pertinent  requests 
upon  the  Concmlttee  or  subcommittee  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  his  client's 
rights.  These  requests  shall  be  ruled  upon  by 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  conducting 
the  bearing. 

D — Counsel  for  witnesses  shall  conduct 
himself  In  a  professional,  ethical,  and  proper 
manner.  His  (allure  to  do  so  shall,  upon  a 
finding  to  that  effect  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  before  which 
the  witness  Is  appearing,  subject  such  coun- 
sel to  disciplinary  action  which  may  Include 
warning,  censure,  removal  of  counsel  from 
the  hearing  room,  or  a  recommendation  of 
contempt  proceedings.  In  case  of  such  re- 
moval of  counsel,  the  witness  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  to  obtain  other  counsel,  said 
time  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee.  Should  the  witness  deliber- 
ately or  capriciously  fall  or  refuse  to  obtain 
the  services  of  other  counsel  within  such 
reasonable  time,  the  bearing  shall  continue 
and  the  testimony  of  such  witness  shall  be 
beard  without  benefit  of  counsel. 

XVn CON-rCMPT  o»  concsiss 

No  recommendation  that  a  witness  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress  shall  be  for- 


adversary  In  nature;  committee  proceedings 
axe  not.  Committe«a  hold  hearings  to  develop 
information  that  will  assist  In  the  enactment 
of  legislation.  Courtroom  procedures  are  not 
followed  in  Congressional  bearings  or  vice 
versa,  because  any  attempt  to  apply  the  rules 
of  one  to  the  other  would  tend  to  frustrate 
the  attainment  of  the  different  purposes  for 
which  they  were  created.  Court  procedures 
governing  the  reception  of  evidence  and  the 
examination  of  witnesses  are  not  binding  on 
the  Committees  of  the  Congress. 


wauled  to  the  Hoom  of  nsyrewntatlTes  un- 
less and  until  the  Committee  has.  upon  no- 
tice to  all  Its  members,  met  aad  oonsldersd 
the  alleged  eon  lam  pt  and.  by  a  majority  of 
the  CoBBoUttee.  voted  that  such  recom- 
mendation be  made. 


RaaoLonoM 

Resolved.  That  Rule  XI  6f  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  clause  27(q)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(r)  No  report  to  the  House,  or  statement 
of  facts  reported  to  and  filed  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  any 
alleged  failure  or  contempt  under  section  104 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (3  US.C.  194)  shaU 
be  certified  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
the  appropriate  United  States  attorney  under 
such  section  except  following  the  referral  of 
such  report  or  statement  to,  and  a  report 
thereon  by,  the  special  committee  created 
under  this  paragraph.  At  the  commencement 
of  each  Congress  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
shall  appoint  a  special  committee  which 
shall  be  composed  of  seven  members,  one  of 
whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman  and 
not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  consider  each  such 
report  or  statement  of  alleged  failure  or  con- 
tempt. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  special 
committee  to  study  each  report  or  statement 
referred  to  It  under  this  paragraph  and.  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  such  referral, 
to  report  to  the  House,  or  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session, 
the  results  of  Its  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate. The  report  of  the  special  committee 
shall  Include,  among  other  things,  a  state- 
ment of  Its  opinion  whether  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  before  which  the  alleged 
failure  or  contempt  occurred  exceeded  the 
scope  of  Its  authority,  violated  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  in 
contempt,  or  otherwise  acted  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  law  or  to  any  applicable  legis- 
lative rules." 


TIIE  PROPOSED  FCC  BAN  ON  CIGA- 
RETTE ADVERTISINO 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  without  the  slightest 
cotmection  with  the  tobacco  Industry,  I 
am,  nevertheless,  concerned  to  leam  of 
the  proposal  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  ban  all  advertising 
of  cigarettes  on  the  Nation's  radio  and 
television  stations.  My  concern  does  not 
derive  from  a  tender  solicitude  for  the 
economic  Interests  of  either  the  media  or 
the  Industry.  It  derives  from  the  sug- 
gestion that  such  a  power  has  been  given 
by  Congress  to  a  regulatory  agency  In 
the  absence  of  a  finding  that  smoking  of 
cigarettes  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
poison. 

Admittedly,  the  use  of  tobacco  or 
alocohol — or  for  that  matter  perhaps  any 
nonedible  substance — when  excessive 
can  be  demonstrably  harmful  to  the 
human  body.  Yet  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  factual  situation  applicable  to  oc- 
casional smoking  of  tobacco.  Nothing  has 
changed  of  late  in  regard  to  the  facts 
concerning  the  harmf  ulness  of  cigarettes 
except  perhaps  the  style  and  size  of  the 
cigarettes  themselves.  If  it  was  harmful 
5  years  ago,  or  10  years  ago.  It  is  harm- 
ful today.  But  It  Is  the  excessive  use  that 


harms,  and  this  reqnlres  a  degree  of  par- 
ticipation in  his  own  imdolng.  so  to  speak. 
by  the  person  who  is  harmed,  aiKl  this 
can  readily  be  covered  by  adequate  re- 
quired warnings.  Outlawing  all  adver- 
tising by  flat  in  these  circumstances  Is 
arbitrarily  discriminatory  against  a 
single  industry.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  fact 
that  it  does  not  help  anyone's  lungs  to 
smoke  cigarettes  and  Inhale,  but  virtually 
nobody  Is  provably  going  to  die  of  lung 
cancer  from  smoking  If  they  hold  their 
consumption  down  to  a  few  cigarettes  a 
day. 

The  proposed  edict  of  the  FCC  that 
all  cigarette  advertising  should  be 
baiuied  appears  to  me  to  be  a  grasp  for 
power  by  a  Federal  agency  beyond  its 
proper  regtilatory  function.  While  the 
agency  at  this  point  has  merely  started 
the  ball  rolling  by  filing  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  and  the  opportunity 
to  file  objections  and  appear  at  hearings 
for  or  against  this  action  will  lie  ahead. 
It  Is  a  distressing  feature  of  this  pro- 
posal that  a  Federal  agency  should  take 
it  upon  Itself  to  assert  sweeping  power 
of  this  nature  on  the  basis  of  Its 
own  determination  and  without  new 
legislation. 

Requiring  warnings  on  packages  or  in 
advertising  that  the  use  of  cigarettes 
may  be  harmful  to  one's  health  is  one 
thing,  but  to  attempt  to  ban  all  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes  by  administrative 
decree,  in  my  opinion,  exceeds  the  pres- 
ent statutory  powers  of  the  FCC. 

An  extreme  and  imreasonable  attempt 
at  regulatory  action  by  any  Federal  com- 
mission In  the  absence  of  affirmative 
legislative  authority  from  the  Congress 
Is  something  I  cannot  support.  I  doubt 
Congress  would  provide  this  without  a 
finding  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration that  the  case  against  smoking 
Is  vastly  stronger  than  has  yet  been  pub- 
licly established.  Encouragement  of  vol- 
imtary  abstention  from  acceptance  of 
cigarettes  or  liquor  advertising  on  the 
part  of  broadcasters  is  one  thing — an 
order  prohibiting  it  by  a  regulatory 
agency  is  quite  another.  In  the  absence 
of  specific  authorization  this  is.  as  one 
Commissioner  has  said,  "an  unreason- 
able and  arbitrary"  action. 


HUAC    IS    HUAC— WHATEVER    THE 
NAME 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Reso- 
lution 89,  which  would  change  not  only 
the  name  but  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  February  4  and  reported 
favorably  the  very  same  day.  I  testified 
In  opposition  to  the  resolution,  pointing 
out  how  approval  would  only  serve  to 
give  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee a  new  mandate.  I  regret  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  hold  a  full 
hearing  and  consider  the  other  i>ending 
resolutions  concerning  the  conunlttee 
which  would  have  either  eliminated  It 
entirely  or  transferred  its  area  of  con- 
cern to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  House  leadership  has  now  sched- 
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uled  House  Resolution  89  for  floor  action 
on  February  18,  immediately  after  the 
recess,  which  provides  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  adequate  consideration. 

Furthermore,  the  Rules  Committee 
failed  to  report  the  resolution  under  a 
rule  which  would  permit  amendments 
to  be  offered.  Therefore,  If  the  Member 
handling  the  resolution  refuses  to  yield 
for  an  amendment,  as  is  to  be  expected,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  offer  any  amend- 
ments imless,  of  course,  the  previous 
question  is  defeated.  Both  the  haste  and 
procedure  imder  which  this  measure  will 
be  brought  to  the  floor  are  causes  for 
deep  concern  for  Members  who  have  seri- 
ous constitutional  and  other  questions  to 
raise  about  the  substantive  and  far- 
reaching  changes  which  are  envisioned 
in  House  Resolution  89. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the 
House  Un-Ameilcan  Activities  Commit- 
tee serves  no  useful  legislative  purpose; 
its  purpose  has  been  to  harass  and  ex- 
pose. It  has  flaunted  our  constitutional 
principles  of  justice  and  due  process 
and  brought  discredit  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

House  Resolution  89  asks  that  this 
committee's  mandate  now  be  broadened 
to  include  additional  areas  of  inquiry, 
and  that  its  name  be  changed  to  the 
"Committee  on  Internal  Security."  What 
would  the  effect  of  these  changes  be?  Let 
me  turn  first  to  the  first  part  of  the  reso- 
lution: the  proposed  change  in  name. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  op- 
position to  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  grown  both  in  numbers 
and  in  influence.  More  Members  of 
Congress  have  begun  to  publicly  express 
their  opposition  to  the  committee,  and  a 
distingiiished  body  of  lawyers  and  jurists 
have  urged  that  the  committee  be  elimi- 
nated. Larger  and  larger  numbers  of  citi- 
zens are  beginning  to  question  the  very 
concept  of  a  special  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  "un-American" 
activities. 

The  attempt  made  through  this  reso- 
lution to  cloak  the  committee's  activities 
in  a  more  euphemistic  and  respectable- 
sounding  name  is,  I  believe,  directly  re- 
lated to  this  growing  opposition.  For  the 
name  of  the  committee  has  Itself  become 
a  symbol  of  the  vagueness  and  arbitrari- 
ness under  which  its  activities  are  carried 
on.  By  changing  the  name,  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution  hope  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  committee  has  been 
given  new  certification  by  the  Congress 
to  carry  on  its  investigations. 

The  second  part  of  this  resolution, 
which  would  enlarge  the  mandate  of  the 
present  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  would  give  the  committee 
significantly  broader  powers  than  are 
presently  authorized  in  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House.  Rule  XI  currently 
gives  it  authority  to  investigate  "the  ex- 
tent, character,  and  objects  of  un-Amer- 
ican propaganda  activities  In  the  United 
States,"  and  to  determine  the  diffusion 
of  "un-American  propaganda."  Under 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  89  the 
committee's  mandate  would  not  be  lim- 
ited, to  the  investigation  of  propaganda 
but  would  extend  to  organizations  and 
groups. 

These  changes  would  give  the  com- 
mittee the  congressional  sanction  to  ini- 


tiate new  investigations  into  peace,  stu- 
dent and  other  groups  which  the  com- 
mittee has  already  investigated — albeit 
under  dubious  authority — under  its  old 
mandate.  None  of  the  committee's  pre- 
vious investigations  suggests  this  exten- 
sion of  its  powers  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  the  powers  proposed  in 
House  Resolution  89  trespass  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciai-y  Committee 
I  Mr.  Celler)  has  pointed  out  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Rules  Committee  opposing  this 
resolution,  the  powers  which  this  bill 
proposes  'je  invested  in  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Secarity  by  paragraphs  11 
(b)l,  ll(b)2,  and  ll(b)3,  clearly  overlap 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  power  to  in- 
vestigate crime,  espionage,  sedition,  and 
other  areas  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  the  Senate 
committee  which — at  least  in  name — 
corresponds  to  the  committee  proposed 
in  House  Resolution  89  exists  as  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Since  there  has  yet  been  no  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  House  Un-  ' 
American  Activities  Committee  is  better 
qualified  to  carry  on  these  functions  than 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion do  not  offer  this  legislation  as  a  way 
of  improving  the  investigation  of  sedi- 
tious or  treasonous  activities.  Past  ex- 
perience suggests  that  the  powers  sought 
in  this  resolution  would  not  be  used  to  in- 
vestigate espionage  or  sedition  but  would 
rather  be  used  to  justify  the  harrassing 
and  exposing  tactics  which  the  commit- 
tee has  habitually  invoked.  The  mandate 
provided  by  this  resolution  would  give 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
even  more  latitude  than  it  now  has  to  in- 
voke its  own  subjective  standards  of 
"seditious"  or  "treasonous"  or  even 
"treacherous"  activity.  The  vagueness 
and  ambiguousness  of  the  language  con- 
stitute additional  reasons  for  rejecting 
this  resolution. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  again  that 
a  number  of  other  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee are  pending  Ijefore  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  do  not  believe  that  House 
Resolution  89  should  be  considered  until 
the  Members  have  been  made  fully  aware 
of  the  alternatives  offered  by  these  other 
resolutions.  At  the  Democratic  caucus  on 
January  2  I  attempted  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  rules,  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  committee.  How- 
ever, it  was  ruled  out  of  order  to  offer 
any  amendment  to  the  rules.  In  the  past 
our  efforts  to  amend  the  rules  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress  have  met  the 
same  fate. 

Now  that  there  is  the  possibility  of 
considering  the  question  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  on 
its  own  merits  without  the  parliamentary 
complications  of  opening  the  door  for 
other  and  undesirable  changes  in  the 
rules,  the  opportunity  is  being  fore- 
closed by  bringing  the  matter  to  the  floor 
under  what  is  in  effect  a  closed  rule  and 
without  adequate  opportunity  for  Mem- 
bers to  consider  the  alternatives. 

To  invest  this  committee  with  a  new 
mandate  to  investigate  any  group  or  or- 


ganization which  it  believes  in  its  sub- 
jective opinion  to  be  "subversive"  or, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion, only  "treacherous"  will  only  invite 
further  infringements  upon  basic  civil 
liberties. 

OFFICE    OP    COAL    RESEARCH 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  2  weeks  a  staff  member  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Associated  University,  a  nonprofit 
institution  subsidized  by  tlie  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  visited  schools  in  Cam- 
bria County,  Pa.,  with  a  mobile  display 
called  "This  Atomic  World."  He  will  be 
in  Pennsylvania  until  March  31  with  1- 
day  stands  in  various  communities,  then 
return  to  his  home  base  out  of  which 
some  20  other  units  are  involved  in  simi- 
lar activity  aroimd  the  country. 

Each  imit  goes  to  approximately  160 
schools  per  year. 

In  addition,  there  is  r  permanent  imit. 
a  Life  Science  Radiation  Laboratory,  lo- 
cated at  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  operated  by  an  Oak  Ridge  As- 
sociated University  staff  member  who 
puts  on  demonstrations  on  the  biological 
aspects  of  radiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  in 
spending  billions  of  dollars  for  these  and 
other  activities  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AEC  to  boost  a  fuel  whose  safety  factors, 
long-term  availability,  and  cost  are  still 
in  question,  the  Government  is  neglectine 
the  source  of  energy  which  is  essential 
to  keep  America's  industry  viable,  lier 
homes  lighted,  and  her  defense  func- 
tional. Grownups  and  students  alike  may 
find  fascination  and  uncertainty  in  tlie 
atom,  but  they  need  to  understand  tlie 
dependability  and  indispensability  of 
coal. 

For  this  reason  I  intend  to  propose  to 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  that  it  sliould 
undertake  an  educational  program  de- 
signed to  portray  the  importance  of  coal 
to  the  Nation's  economy  and  security.  An 
OCR  program  of  this  nature  would  have 
the  dual  advantage  of  assuring  adequate 
personnel  for  the  mines  and  giving  young 
men  an  opportunity  to  enter  an  industry 
where  there  are  steady  work  and  good 
wages  for  professional  engineers  and 
skilled  technicians. 
Most  of  today's  large  mines  are  opened 
on  the  basis  of  a  20-  or  30-year  contract 
with  an  electric  power  company  or  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  steel  com- 
pany for  many  years  into  the  future, 
thus  removing  the  question  of  shutdowns 
and  layoffs.  Last  week  Pennsylvania  s 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  reported 
that  the  $170.10  average  weekly  wage  of 
coal  miners  was  highest  among  all  work- 
ers during  December  in  the  four-coun'.y 
Pittsburgh  labor  area. 

There  is  also  the  aspect  of  the  environ- 
ment that  cannot  be  expected  to  be  ex- 
pected to  be  reported  in  full  if  the  Fed- 
eral fuel  education  program  is  to  be 
limited  to  AEC  faculty  direction.  While 
the  problem  of  contamination  from  nu- 
clear powerplants  is  still  far  from  re- 
solved, the  coal  industry  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  attacking  pollu- 
tion of  land,  air,  and  water.  What  is 
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more.  Industry  management  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are  co- 
operating with  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
emmenta  in  a  determined  program  to 
improve  health  and  safety  In  the  mines. 

These  are  matters  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  students 
and  of  the  general  public,  for  without  the 
growth  of  the  coed  Industry  this  country 
is  not  going  to  grow.  It  is  important  not 
only  to  Pennsylvania  and  other  coal- 
produclng  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  because  of  the  unprecedented 
demands  for  energy  all  over  this  land 
there  Is  no  single  State  that  will  not  rely 
more  and  more  upon  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal  for  Industry  and  or  domestic  use 
through  electric  power  requirements. 

My  colleatjues  from  North  Dakota. 
Montana.  Colorado.  Utah.  Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  and  Washington  will  immedi- 
ately recognize  the  desirability  of  an 
education  program  to  bring  about  a 
broad  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
th«  coai-  industry,  especially  among 
young  men  seeking  careers.  There  is  a 
coal  rush  underway  in  the  rich  reserve 
areas  of  the  West  and  only  by  encourag- 
ing production  there  and  in  the  Midwest 
and  Appalachian  States  can  we  be  cer- 
tain that  this  country  will  never  want  for 
heat  and  power. 


COMMENDINO      THE      LEADERSHIP 
OP  THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  AI^BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  133) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Coif.  FUs.  133 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scout*  of  America,  an 
organization  of  American  boys,  was  char- 
tered by  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1916:  and 

Whereas  approximately  6.000.000  boys  are 
currently  members  of  this  great  youth  or- 
ganization: Now.  therefore.  tM  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  leadership  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  be  commended  for  their 
fine  work  and  praised  for  continually  di- 
recting the  Boy  Scouts  Into  programs  which 
encourage  Americanism  and  pride  In  our 
country's  heritage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  merely  wish  to  observe  that  while 
I  support  this  Concurrent  Resolution 
133  and  the  purpose  of  it.  I  would  have 
been  more  pleased  had  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  other  leaders  of  the 
House  brought  to  the  floor  House  Resolu- 
tion 133.  which  would  have  provided  for 
disapproval  of  the  outlandish  pay  In- 
crease for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  afraid  I  might 
have  had  some  objection,  had  I  done 
that.  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  to  honor  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing youth  organizations  in  our  Nation, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  contribution  and  sendee, 
we  celebrate  the  week  of  February   7 


through  February  13.  I.  therefore,  at  thla 
time  would  like  to  introduce  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  cosponsors  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  recognition  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  an  organization  of  American 
boys,  which  was  chartered  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1916  and  has  an  approxi- 
mate membership  of  6  million  boys.  I 
resolve  that  this  Congress  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  their  fine  work  and  praise  them  for 
continually  directing  the  Boy  Scouts  into 
programs  which  encourage  Americanism 
and  pride  in  our  country's  heritage  for 
which  we  are  all  indebted.  I  know  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  Boy  Scouts 
throughout  the  Nation  that  they  are  a 
group  of  superior  caliber  and  high  moral 
standings.  I  feel  it  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  today  pay  tribute  to  this  great  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  organization,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  which  will  be  59  years 
old  on  Saturday.  It  was  on  February  8, 
1910.  that  this  organization  which  has 
done  so  much  good  was  incorporated.  I 
was  an  Eagle  Scout  as  a  boy,  and  so  I 
know  at  firsthand  how  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  nurture  the  ingredients  that 
go  into  making  a  good  American  citi- 
zen. This  is  an  organization  which  pro- 
motes respect  for  the  law.  love  of  God. 
and  love  of  coimtry.  In  this  era  when 
crime  and  disrespect  for  the  law  are  in- 
creasing, it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  law-abiding  Americans  support  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Never  before  in 
our  Nation's  history  have  we  so  urgently 
needed  the  help  of  this  fine  organization. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Blanton),  the 
author  of  the  concurrent  resolution,  may 
extend  his  remarks  immediately  prior  to 
passage  of  the  concurrent  resolution;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION, 
1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  414)  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  eA^ng 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  <'isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 


Texas  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  414 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  sup- 
ply a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Oscal  year  ending  June  30.  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

DCPAKTMENT   OF    LABOB 

Bureau  of  Emplojrment  Security 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Unemploy- 
ment  compensation   for   Federal    employees 
and  ex-servlcemen".  $36,000,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  joint  resc^utlon 
which  provides  an  appropriation  of  $36,- 
000.000  for  unemployment  compensation 
for  Federal  employees  and.  more  espe- 
cially for  ex-servicemen. 

This  request  came  to  Congress  in  a 
supplemental  request  in  mid-January.  It 
is  a  routine  request.  The  funds  are  re- 
qired  by  law. 

The  appropriations  for  this  legislation 
are  normally  handled  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Flood,  who  is 
here  beside  me  and  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  technical  questions  that 
Members  may  have.  However,  I  know  of 
no  objection  and  no  controversy. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  appro- 
priation on  the  part  of  the  minority  side 
of  the  committee.  It  is  a  matter  of  appro- 
priating the  $36  million  which  is  in  the 
budget  message  sent  to  us. 

I  am  advised  that  the  balance  avail- 
able as  of  February  1  was  $4  million,  and 
that  probably  will  be  used,  within  the 
next  week. 

These  payments  are  made  to  ex-serv- 
icemen coming  from  Vietnam  and  other 
areas  of  the  world.  When  they  are  dis- 
charged and  cannot  find  employment 
they  are  entitled  to  this  under  the  law. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  great  mistake  if 
we  did  not  provide  the  money  so  that 
these  veterans  could  be  paid.  This  also 
provides  for  unemployed  Federal  work- 
ers. It  Is  an  obligation  which  must  be 
met.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  advisable  to 
meet  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  advised  that  If 
we  do  not  provide  the  funds  now,  pay- 
ments due  next  week  cannot  be  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

When  In  January  did  this  come  down? 
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Did  the  request  come  in  with  the  budget 
on  January  157 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
whole  program  of  the  Oovemment.  It 
was  cranked  into  the  budget,  specifl- 
cally— in  the  budget  that  came  to  Con- 
gress last  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man: Is  this  a  result  of  a  failure  of 
the  Johnson  administration  to  request 
enough  money  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  provided  some  $92 
million  last  year,  which  was  our  best 
estimate  at  that  time,  but  it  has  proven 
to  be  inadequate.  The  year  before  it  was 
$93  million  and  the  year  before  that  $90 
million.  It  has  fluctuated,  and  it  is  some- 
what unpredictable  for  in  advance.  This 
was  the  best  estimate  that  could  be 
made  at  that  time.  We  appropriated  the 
full  budget  request  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  apparently  Increas- 
ing, but  from  what  the  gentleman  Just 
said  apparently  the  figures,  the  total  ex- 
penditures, were  not  too  far  apart  In 
each  of  those  years.  How  many  submis- 
sions of  a  deficiency  of  this  kind  have 
we  had  in  the  last  3  years?  Have  we  had 
one  every  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  had  one  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  you  have  one  the  year 
before? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  had  an  imder- 
estimated  budget  last  year  and  this  Is 
the  second  year  in  succession  that  the 
Johnson  administration  sent  up  a  pat- 
ently imderestimated  budget.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  say  it  was 
patently  underestimated.  It  is  a  matter 
of  one  not  l>eing  able  to  foretell  how 
many  Federal  employees  will  be  entitled 
to  unemplojrment  compensation  pay- 
ments and  how  many  Vietnam  veterans 
and  other  veterans  v^U  be  entitled  to  it. 
It  is  somewhat  unpredictable.  I  would 
assume  the  Budget  Director,  whether  he 
be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  would 
usually  hold  it  down  to  the  lowest  figure 
reasonably  [>ossible,  but  you  Just  cannot 
predict  the  amount  which  will  be  due,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  well  over  a  year  ahead 
of  time.  And  that  is  what  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  under  our  budget  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  $36  million  seems  to 
be  quite  an  underestimation  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  was.  but  the  original 
estimate  was  about  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious 2  years'  experience. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  number  of  ex- 
servicemen  growing  and  they  knew  that 
it  was  growing,  how  could  they  under- 
estimate to  this  extent?  That  is  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make.  Was  this  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  budget  look  good 
when  they  submitted  it  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  believe  so, 
but,  of  course,  the  object  is  and  the  ef- 
fort is  always  made  to  hold  the  figures 
as  low  as  they  reasonably  can  be. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MlssourL 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yielding. 

As  I  understand  It.  this  is  to  make  up 
for  previously  committed  funds  for  our 
returning  servicemen  euid  unemployed 


Federal  employees,  and  it  is  a  "must"  as 
far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  certainly  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  concern,  first  of  all,  is 
that  there  has  been  an  underestimate  in 
order  to  make  budget  figures  look  good, 
as  was  Just  brought  out  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  could  give  us 
any  Indication  or  pledge  that  we  will  not 
have  additional  fragmented  deficiency 
actions — ^by  unanimous  consent — in  this 
or  in  other  departments  before  the  new 
appropriation  bill  comes  out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  new  budget  of  last 
month  contained  well  over  $4  billion  in 
supplemental  requests  for  fiscal  1969. 
That  was  presented  to  us  in  mid-Jan- 
uary. We  would  like  to  consider  them  all 
In  orie  package,  in  one  bill,  but  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  f imds  for  the  purposes 
explained  here  have  almost  been  ex- 
exhausted,  it  was  felt  that  action  had  to 
be  taken  before  the  recess  in  this  partic- 
ular field. 

Now,  we  might  get  into  this  kind  of 
thing  on  some  other  portion  of  the  pend- 
ing supplemental  requests.  However,  I 
do  not  foresee  it  at  the  moment.  Yet  I 
cannot  foreclose  the  idea  that  there  may 
be  other  items  which  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  separately. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  I  understand  It 
is  estimated  that  this  fund  will  run  out 
of  money  by  February  10  while  we  are 
in  our  infamous  recess.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  other  reports  brought 
up,  and  other  such  requests  made,  before 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the 
budgeted  appropriations  bills  as  a  whole? 
Of  course,  I  Imow  that  dei)ends  upon 
the  authorizing  activities  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees.  However,  can  we  have 
some  assurance  that  this  so-called  sup- 
plemental or  emergency  deficiency  action 
wherein  unanimous  consent  is  requested 
will  not  be  repeated  again  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  will 
show  up  in  the  deficit  or  surplus  as  re- 
ported for  this  particular  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  yet  to  have  before  us  the 
new  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  other  witnesses.  We  cannot  fore- 
see just  what  may  develop  with  reference 
to  the  subject.  But  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  have  one  bill  for  the  whole  pack- 
age of  supplementals  at  a  later  time  and 
I  would  hope  that  would  be  the  first 
regular  bill  that  the  House  would  con- 
sider from  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. But  these  fimds  were  all  in  the 
budget.  This  $36  million  is  not  outside 
the  forecast  that  was  made  In  the  new 
budget  as  to  a  projected  surplus. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  $36  million 
that  we  pass  here  today — and  I  think 
we  must  pass  here  today  and  I  therefore 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  statement — 


will  be  deducted  from  the  alleged  John- 
son surplus  even  though  that  surplus  in- 
volved trust  funds;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  not  In  any  way.  It 
has  already  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  computing  the  surplus.  It  was 
cranked  into  the  figures  for  fiscal  1969 
sent  up  in  the  President's  budget  for 
1970.  This  does  not  change  the  surplus 
predicted  In  the  budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  see,  then,  that  we  have 
to  revert  to  the  statements  made  in  the 
well  of  the  House  so  often  that  the  sur- 
plus was  from  the  trust  funds  and  the 
revolving  funds;  whereas  the  actual  ex- 
penditure funds  will  be  in  a  deficit  sit- 
uation, but  this  will  not  add  to  that  de- 
ficit? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  will  not  subtract 
from  the  surplus  heretofore  projected  for 
fiscal  1969  in  the  new  budget  received 
last  month. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joiiit  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION  TO  THE  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Pubhc  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Nix.  chairman;  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  JoHKSON  of  California,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez. Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Whalley,  and  Mr. 
Bush. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  week  of  February  17. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week 
of  February  17  Is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  there  are  three  suspen- 
sions: 

H.R.  4622,  to  insure  preservation  of  all 
disability  compensation  evaluations  in 
efifect  for  20  or  more  years; 

Second.  H.R.  3689,  to  cede  to  the  State 
of  Montana  conciurent  jurisdictibn  with 
the  United  States  over  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center,  Port  Harrison, 
Mont;  and 

Third,  ILR.  684,  to  make  certain  tech- 
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nical  corrections  in  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  House  Resolution  89,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  February  17.  1969.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
S«nat&and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ised t<x  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  pases  an  Inquiry: 

On  next  Friday,  which  I  believe  is  Feb- 
ruary 14.  the  pay  Increase  bill  Is  supposed 
to  go  Into  effect  because  as  of  now  there 
has  been  no  disapproval  of  it. 

I  would  ask  If  that  would  require  any 
signing  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House? 

I  would  also  ask  what  the  document 
would  be  that  the  Speaker  signs? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  In  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  that  would  be  a  matter  that  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Speaker. 

PARLIAMCNTAKT    INQCIBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry, 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  parliament|iry  inquiry 
is  this,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  going  to 
sign  any  document — and  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  describe  it,  because  there 
Is  no  bill,  resolution,  or  anything  else 
representing,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  pay 
increase. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  record,  will 
the  Speaker  be  required  to  sign  any  doc- 
ument next  week  Involving  the  increase 
in  pay  for  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  would  state  that  the  House  has 
Just  passed  a  Joint  resolution  which,  if 
the  Senate  acts  upon  It.  will  have  to  be 
signed  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  Vice 
President  or  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chair  understands  that  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  in 
relation  to  the  proposed  pay  increase? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  Chair  in  sign- 
ing any  document  such  as  an  enrolled 


bill  In  relation  to  this  matter,  but  the 
Chair  would  make  the  additional  obser- 
vation that,  if  it  were  necessary  to  sign 
such  a  document — and  as  the  Chair 
stated  previously,  the  Chair  can  see  no 
necessity  for  such  a  document — then  the 
Chair  would  do  it  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS  Am  I  correct  that  there 
is  no  enrolled  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair 
that  the  pay  increase  will  not  require 
signing  of  any  enrolled  bill.  It  is  further 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
when  the  30  days  expire,  then  the  pay 
raise  recommendation  automatically 
goes  Into  effect  as  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew  my 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  FEB- 
RUARY 19 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday.  Febru- 
ary 19.  1969.  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFORMING      THE      METHOD      OP 
CHOOSING  A  PRESIDENT 

<Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  Introduced  three  separate  pro- 
posals for  reforming  the  method  of 
choosing  a  President.  The  three  proposals 
embody  different  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem— the  district  plan,  the  proportional 
plan,  and  the  popular  plan. 

I  did  so  both  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
my  search  for  the  best  solution  and  to 
make  clear  my  conviction  that  the  pres- 
ent method  of  electing  a  President  needs 
refashioning. 

The  present  structure  is  inadequate  for 
at  least  seven  reasons: 

First.  It  allows  a  candidate  with  fewer 
popular  votes  to  be  elected  President. 
This  happened  in  1888  when  Harrison, 
with  47.86  percent,  defeated  Cleveland, 
with  48.66  percent:  In  1876  when  the 
electoral  commission  decided  that  Hayes, 
with  48.04  percent,  defeated  Tllden.  with 
50.99  percent:  and  in  1824  when  the 
House  elected  John  Quincy  Adams,  with 
30.54  percent,  although  Jackson,  with 
43.13  percent,  received  more  popular 
votes. 

Second.  It  allows  electors  to  disregard 
the  vote  of  the  people  In  casting  their 
ballot  in  the  electoral  college.  This  oc- 
curred in  1796, 1820,  1824 — although  that 
is  disputed— 1943.  1956,  1960,  and  1968. 
The  lengthy  testimony  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  in  1961  by  Mr.  Henry  D. 


Irwin,  a  Republican  elector  from  Okla- 
homa in  1960.  should  Illustrate  the  un- 
necessary danger  in  the  present  system. 
In  1960.  Mr.  Irwin  attempted  to  organize 
the  electors  to  vote  for  someone  other 
than  either  Kennedy  or  Nixon. 

Such  future  attempts  may  all  fall. 
However,  why  should  such  opportunities 
exist?  Electors  no  longer  are  chosen  as 
the  men  best  able  to  choose  a  President. 
As  far  back  as  1826,  Senator  Benton  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  that — 

The  electors  have  degenerated  Into  mere 
agents,  In  a  case  which  requires  no  agency, 
and  where  the  agent  is  useless,  if  be  Is  faith- 
ful, and  dangerous  If  he  Is  not. 

Third.  When  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  elec- 
tion devolves  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sensatives  with  every  State  having  an 
equal  vote.  This  Is  called  undemocratic. 
It  is.  But  it  was  so  intended.  Only  twice 
has  the  House  elected  the  President — In 
1800  and  In  1824.  But  the  contingency 
looms  over  every  close  election. 

Fourth.  Since  every  State  has  plenary 
power  over  appointing  electors,  practical 
politics  has  forced  every  State  to  adopt 
a  unit  rule  whereby  the  State  delivers 
to  the  winner  of  the  State  all  of  its  elec- 
toral votes.  The  unit  rule  has  the  follow- 
ing effects : 

It  promotes  voting  fraud  because  the 
entire  election  can  hinge  on  a  few  pop- 
ular votes  in  heavily  populated  States: 

Likewise,  the  effect  of  accident  In 
counting  popular  votes  can  be  dispro- 
portionate to  the  mistake: 

The  heavily  populated  States  have  dis- 
proportionate power; 

Minority  groups  voting  en  bloc  cast  the 
"swing"  votes  In  these  key  States  which 
are  generally  close  and  thus  receive  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  attention; 

The  minority  party  in  so-called  sure 
States  Is  effectively  disenfranchised; 

The  incentive  to  vote  in  the  "sure" 
States  is  diminished;  and 

There  Is  the  chance  that  a  candidate 
who  wins  the  small  States  by  a  large 
margin  and  loses  the  big  States  by  a 
narrow  margin  may,  although  he  has  the 
highest  popular  vote,  lose  the  election. 

Fifth.  Because  every  State  has  as 
many  electoral  votes  as  it  has  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  In  the  Congress, 
there  is  a  disparity  between  the  people 
power  and  the  electoral  power  of  every 
State.  This  Is  true  not  only  because  of  the 
two  bonus  votes  allotted  each  State  but 
because  every  State,  no  matter  how 
sparsely  populated,  is  given  one  Repre- 
sentative In  the  House  and  thus  one  elec- 
toral vote. 

This  inequity  is  crossed  with  the  coim- 
tervailing  inequity  of  the  unit  rule,  noted 
before.  The  net  result  is  that  the  voting 
power — the  ability  of  a  voter  to  affect  the 
outcome — of  a  voter  in  a  large  State  is 
Inherently  much  greater  than  that  of  a 
voter  in  a  smaller  State.  It  can  be  mathe- 
matically demonstrated  that  the  inequity 
of  the  imit  rule  is  greater  than  the  in- 
equity of  bonus  votes. 

Sixth.  The  present  system  does  not 
feature  a  fail-safe  method  for  counting 
the  electoral  vote,  as  the  debacle  in  1876, 
clearly  demonstrates.  The  12th  amend- 
ment states:  "The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  open  all 
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the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted."  What  law— State  or  Fed- 
eral— determines  disputes  arising  over  a 
State's  electoral  vote? 

Seventh.  The  anachronism  of  the  elec- 
toral college  is  clearly  seen  in  that  it 
makes  no  provision  for  the  death  of  can- 
didates occurring  between  "the  time  of 
chuslng  the  electors  and  the  day  on 
which  they  shall  give  their  votes."  The 
reason  for  this  lapse  Is  that  constitution- 
ally the  election  takes  place  on  the  latter 
day  and  not  on  the  day  on  which  the 
States  permit  their  citizens  to  indicate 
their  preferences.  Section  3  of  the  20th 
amendment  provides: 

If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
the  term  of  the  President,  the  President  elect 
shall  have  died,  the  Vice  President  elect  shaU 
become  President. 

A  person  becomes  a  President-elect 
only  after  he  Is  "elected."  and  a  person 
is.  elected  only  by  receiving  a  majority  in 
the  electoral  college. 

Thus,  if  the  winning  candidate  were 
to  die  before  the  electoral  college  voted, 
the  election  of  the  President — in  a  very 
real  sense — would  devolve  directly  upon 
the  national  committee  of  the  winning 
candidate's  party.  Thus  if  Richard  Nixon 
had  died  on  the  day  after  the  November 
election,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee would  have  filled  the  vacancy.  No 
doubt,  the  Republican  electors  would 
have  acted  accordingly  In  casting  their 
votes.  In  such  a  case,  the  electors  could 
not  have  elected  Nixon  and  thereby  al- 
lowed Agnew  to  become  President  by  op- 
eration of  the  20th  amendment  because 
Nixon  would  not  have  been  a  "person" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment. 

The  seven  failings  indicate  that  reform 
Is  necessary.  The  disease  Is  clear;  the 
remedy  is  not. 

Yesterday,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  began  its  hearings  on  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Constitution.  I  shall 
diligently  attend  those  hearings.  I  will 
listen  to  all  sides  of  the  question.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  report  out  a  res- 
olution In  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  can  and  will  be  adopted 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
then  ratified  by  the  required  number  of 
the  States. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  GENERAL  COURT 
SETS  AN  EXAMPLE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  inaugural  address 
delivered  in  January  by  the  speaker  of 
the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Honorable  Marshall  Cob- 
lelgh.  In  it,  he  describes  reforms  that 
have  been  undertaken  or  are  being  un- 
dertaken in  the  legislature  of  the  Gran- 
ite State. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  to  stress  the 
backwardness  of  our  own  procedures  and 
hope  to  embarass  my  fellow  Members, 
as  I  am  embarrassed,  into  collective  ac- 
tion. 

Speaker  Cobleigh  cites  one  of  my  fa- 


vorite quotations  from  the  great  Jeffer- 
son and  I  shall  repeat  it  in  these 
remarks: 

Laws  and  Instltntlons  must  go  band  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances. 
Institutions  must  advance  also  and  keep 
pace  with  the  times. 

Congress  has  not  advanced  with  the 
times.  The  only  change  it  has  made  re- 
cently, which  has  had  any  public  impact 
is  to  accept  substantial  Increases  In  the 
pay  of  the  Members,  after  abdicating  Its 
responsibilities  In  this  area  to  a  special 
commission. 

The  Senate  did  pass  a  congressional 
reform  bill  last  year  but  It  was  blocked 
in  the  House.  The  trouble  lies  in  this 
body,  which  will  have  another  chance  to 
cleanse  Itself  of  the  sin  of  diffidence  this 
year  by  approving  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1969,  sponsored  by  my- 
self and  numerous  other  Members  from 
both  parties. 

Because  this  subject  is  so  important 
to  the  future  of  effective  representative 
government  I  will  summarize  the  con- 
tents of  this  bill. 

Trruc  I 

TiUe  I  improves  "the  committee  sys- 
tem," by  providing  for: 

First,  open  meetings  of  committees 
and  public  disclosures  of  votes  taken  in 
committee  meetings ; 

Second,  prompt  filing  of  committee 
reports; 

Third,  abolition  of  proxy  voting  in 
committee ; 

Fourth,  the  right  of  a  minority  of  the 
members  of  any  committee  to  file  addi- 
tional views  to  the  committee  report; 

Fifth,  a  prohibition  against  floor  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  until  the  committee 
report  has  been  available  to  Members  at 
least  3  days; 

Sixth,  annual  authorization  for  addi- 
tional committee  staff,  with  fair  con- 
sideration for  adequate  staff  needs  of  the 
minority; 

Seventh,  public  notice  of  committee 
hearings  and  provision  for  live  telecast- 
ing and  broadcasting  of  open  committee 
hearings ; 

Eighth,  advance  receipt  of  statements 
of  committee  witnesses  and  summaries 
of  daily  testimony ; 

Ninth,  the  right  of  minority  members 
of  a  committee  to  call  witnesses; 

Tenth,  committee  hearings  while  the 
House  or  Senate  is  in  session; 

Eleventh,  better  performance  by  all 
committees  of  the  legislative  oversight 
function;  that  is,  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  existing  laws;  smd 

Twelfth,  the  allowance  of  additioxial 
explanatory  views  in  conference  reports, 
and  equal  time  in  the  debate  of  confer- 
ence reports. 

TrrLE  n 

Title  n  strengthens  congressional  "fis- 
cal controls"  by  providing  for: 

First,  the  use  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing of  Federal  budget  information; 

Second,  involvement  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  the  establishment 
of  a  standard  classification  code  of  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures,  and  more  effi- 
cient   location    of    budget    Information. 


provision  for  expert  assistance  in  the 
analysis  of  cost-effectiveness  studies, 
and  preparation  of  tabulations  of  budget 
data: 

Third,  improvement  of  the  budget  doc- 
ument; 

Fourth,  the  appearance  before  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  of  each  house 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  within  30 
days  after  submission  of  the  budget; 

Fifth,  closer  examination  of  multi- 
agency  programs; 

Sixth,  open  hearings  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate; 

Seventh,  mandatory  rollcall  votes  on 
all  appropriations  bills; 

Eighth,  more  comprehensive  reports 
on  supplemental  and  deficiency  bills; 
and 

Ninth,  greater  participation  by  the 
legislative  committees  through  a  pro- 
jection of  costs  on  new  legislation  in 
commiLtee  reports,  review  of  fixed  obli- 
gation and  grant-in-aid  programs,  and 
authorization  of  programs  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  be  subject  to  an- 
nual appropriations  review. 

TTTIX  ni 

Title  m  improves  the  "sources  of  in- 
formation" of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives by  providing  for: 

First,  additional  professional  staff  for 
committees,  including  professional  and 
clerical  staff  for  minority  members  of 
any  committee; 

Second,  comparability  of  pay  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  committee  staff  personnel; 

Third,  use  of  consultants  by  commit- 
tees; 

Fourth,  specialized  training  for  pro- 
fessional staff  of  committees;  and 

Fifth,  improvements  in  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; including  authorization  for  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  techniques. 

Tm.E   IV 

TiUe  rv  improves  "Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution" by  providing  for — 

First,  a  permanent  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations. 

Second,  an  office  of  Office  Placement 
and  Office  Management  to  assist  Mem- 
bers and  committees  in  securing  trained 
personnel  and  office  management  advice ; 

Third,  greater  authority  for  the 
elected  officers  of  each  House  to  super- 
vise employees  imder  their  jurisdiction; 

Fourth,  improvements  in  the  Capitol 
Police,  Senate  and  House  pages,  and  the 
Capitol  guide  service; 

Fifth,  an  August  recess: 

Sixth,  removal  of  postmasters  and  ru- 
ral mail  carriers  from  the  patronage 
system; 

Seventh,  appointments  to  military 
academies  on  a  merit  basis; 

Eighth,  conversion  of  the  complicated 
base  pay  system  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  gross  salary  figures:  and 

Ninth,  return  of  excess  stationery  al- 
lowances to  the  general  fund  rather  than 
to  the  personal  funds  of  the  Represent- 
atives. 

Trri.K    V 

Title  V  amends  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  by  providing  for: 
First,  the  broadening  of  coverage  to 
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require  registration  by  individuAls  and 
organizations  who  solicit  or  receive  funds 
and  have  influencing  of  legislation  as  a 
"substantial    purpose;" 

Second,  a  more  complete  disclosure  of 
lobbying    expenditures: 

Third,  the  transfer  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  maintenance  and  publication 
of  lobby  registration  ri<cords  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;  and 

Fourth,  the  disclosure  of  arrange- 
ments of  contingent  fees  for  purposes  of 
influencing  legislation. 

Title  VI  contains  the  effective  dates  of 
the   legislation. 

I  hope  that  everyone  who  periises  this 
summary  will  go  to  read  the  inspiring 
statement  of  Speaker  Cobleigh,  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  will  then  Icnow  not  only 
what  determined  men  are  determined  to 
do,  but  can  see  what  such  determination 
has  accomplished  In  a  legislative  body 
of  equal  or  greater  tradition  and  of  near- 
ly  equal   size. 

I  commend  Speaker  Cobleigh  and  the 
members- of  the  New  Hampshire  Gener- 
al Court,  past  and  present,  who  contrib- 
uted to  these  advances  and  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  text  of  his  address,  as  re- 
printed In  the  January  16  issue  of  Roll 
Call,    follows: 

Statzmcnt  of  Mabshaix  Cobleigh. 

SFKAKES.    New    HAMPSMniK    HODSS 

The  federal-state  system  Is  on  trial.  State 
government  U  on  trial  The  New  Hampshire 
General  Court  la  on  trial  The  400-member 
House  Is  on  trial.  And  how  we  perform  in 
solving  the  vital  problems  facing  us  in  the 
next  90  legislative  days  will  determine  in  a 
large  measure  whether  or  not  these  Institu- 
tions will  survive  and  remain  a  viable  force 
of  government. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic towards  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature: 
and.  In  fact,  against  all  legislatures  acroas 
the  country.  Pacing  facts,  to  some  degree  the 
public's  attitude  Is  our  own  fault  and  U  a 
product  of  the  way  our  legislature  Is  orga- 
nized and  the  manner  In  which  It  functions. 
The  need  for  respect  and  confidence  In  our 
legislative  process  and  In  legislative  proce- 
dures baa  become  more  Important  as  the 
impact  of  state  legislation  has  become  more 
widespread.  Yet.  certain  of  our  procedures 
have  resulted  In  the  raising  of  questions  as 
to  whether  all  propoaali  bafore  the  legislature 
receive  equally  fair  traataMnt. 

Where  else  would  you  see  committee  chair- 
man pocket  veto  good  bills  and  prevent  them 
from  being  debated  on  the  floor  of  this 
House?  Where  else  would  you  And  a  S330 
million  business  that  did  not  even  furnish 
each  of  Its  committees  with  a  permanent 
room  where  they  can  meet  when  they  choose 
and  keep  their  records?  Where  else  do  you 
find  policy-making  bodies  arriving  at  major 
decisions  affecting  hundreds  of  thousands  nf 
people  without  first  receiving  reports  from 
qualified  staff?  Where  else  would  you  find  a 
buslnees  that  works  six  months  out  of  two 
years? 

QinLLs  AND  sprrrooNs 

A  legislature  slowed  by  archaic  rules,  un- 
derpaid, limited  by  time,  and  inadequately 
Informed,  obviously,  has  great  dlfBculty  In 
doing  an  effective  Job.  Only  the  absence  of 
qulll  pens,  and  spittoons  distinguishes  the 
present  day  General  Court  from  the  days 
when  sooie  of  these  rules  and  procedures  I 
seek  to  change  were  adopted. 

It  Is  time  we  changed  the  structure  of  our 
Legislature  to  utilize  modern  decision-mak- 
ing systems.  It  Is  no  longer  adequate  to 
maintain  a  structure  designed  so  the  in- 
dividual members  can  get  home  each  night 
to  tend  their  crops.  It  la  no  longer  adequate 
to  meet  at  a  time  of  day  that  was  set  be- 


cause of  the  train  schedule  when  we  no 
longer  have  any  passenger  trains  In  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

This  Is  an  Important  business  with  which 
we  are  entruateid.  As  former  Mass.  Senator 
John  Powers  said: 

"No  matter  what  business  you  may  be  en- 
gaged In.  the  General  Court  can  make  or 
break  you.  We  decide  the  minimum  salaries 
you  must  pay.  We  decide,  the  days  and  hours 
you  may  be  open.  We  decide  the  prices  you 
may  charge.  We  tax  your  bualneas.  your 
buildings,  your  stock. 

"We  draw  the  broad  outlines,  both  finan- 
cial and  currlcular,  upon  which  your  chil- 
dren's education  Is  based.  We  create  and 
maintain  Jurisdiction  over  the  city  and  town 
governments  which  tax  your  homes,  hire  your 
teachers,  provide  police  and  fire  protection, 
and  collect  your  garbage. 

"We  construct  the  highways  on  which  you 
travel.  We  tax  your  gasoline,  your  cigarettes, 
your  liquor.  We  license  the  doctors  who  treat 
you  when  you  are  ill.  the  nurses  who  care  for 
you,  and  the  men  who  bury  you;  as  well  as 
plumbers,  electricians,  pharmacists,  engi- 
neers and  a  hundred  other  professional  and 
trades  people  with  whom  you  deal  every  day 
of  your  life." 

Yet  the  public  does  not  respect  us.  and 
pays  us  only  $100  a  year  and  yet  still  com- 
plains about  our  caliber  and  our  perform- 
ance. 

LACKS  crrso 

As  the  veteran  member*  know  our  Legis- 
lature suffers  from  Inadequate  professional 
staff!  from  lack  of  comprehensive  organiza- 
tion; and  Is  handicapped  by  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  State  Constitution  as  to  when 
It  can  meet.  Generally  speaking,  the  Legis- 
lature lacks  the  tools  for  detailed  analysis 
of   the  effectiveness  of   state   programs. 

In  putting  the  N.  H.  Legislature's  problems 
In  perspective.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  state  that, 
while  we  have  many  outdated  practices,  we 
are  actually  much  further  advanced  than 
many  of  our  sister  states,  and  credit  for  this, 
of  course  must  go  to  my  predecessors  In  this 
office,  and  particularly  to  Stewart  Lamprey, 
who  In  his  ten  yean  at  the  helm  of  one  or 
the  other  brancbM  of  this  legislature,  has 
Innovated  many  reforms  In  a  quiet  way,  Jef- 
ferson said: 

"Laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances.  In- 
stitutions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  times." 

I  believe  state  governments  must  be  mod- 
ernized before  they  can  expect  to  reverse  the 
trend  toward  federal  assumption  of  the  state's 
traditional  responsibilities.  It  Is  clear  the 
drafters  of  our  Constitution  envisioned  three 
branches  of  government  with  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  While  the  Constitution 
provides  the  framework,  it  Is  necessary  that 
each  branch  assumes  Its  responslbUlty  by 
operating  efficiently. 

PXOSaAL    SBOSION 

If  we  do  not  modernize  our  procedures  to 
solve  N.H.'s  problems  In  N.H  .  then  the  slow 
erosion  by  the  federal  process  will  become  an 
avalanche  of  unbelievable  proportions.  It  Is 
when  the  states  are  not  responsive  to  the 
people  and  their  problems,  that  the  federal 
government  moves  Into  the  vacuum. 

The  Issue  Is  not  state's  rights,  but  state's 
responsibilities.  The  challenge  Is  to  develop 
a  legislature  capable  of  acting  on  problems 
rather  than  belatedly  reacting  under  pres- 
sure of  other  units  of  government.  At  stake 
Is  the  future  of  representative  democracy  In 
a  complex  technological  era.  The  rewards  of 
legislative  reform  can  mean  better  use  of  tax 
money,  revenue  raised  by  the  states  as  well 
aa  that  raised  by  the  federal  government. 
The  rewards  of  legislative  reform  can  mean 
Improved  human  welfare  and  a  safe-guard- 
Ing  of  Individual  liberty. 


The  Important  first  step  Is  a  strong,  effi- 
cient, and  effective  state  legislature. 

I  have  already.  In  my  capacity  as  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  1067-68  legislature.  Initi- 
ated some  steps  to  Improve  the  efficiency,  and 
thus  the  professional  quality,  of  our  legisla- 
ture. In  sieptember  we  formulated  eight  task 
forces  to  study  our  current  procedures,  and 
It's  my  pleasure  to  announce  that  as  a  result 
of  their  activity  and  dedicated  service,  we 
can  unveil  today  a  legislative  Intern  pro- 
gram which  has  been  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  University  of  N.H.  and 
Dartmouth  College  as  a  pilot  program  to 
make  available  twelve  students  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government  for  research  and 
staff  assistance.  I  might  further  add  that  this 
«-lll  be  done  at  no  cost  whatsoever  to  the 
Legislature  during  this  session. 

As  a  result  of  this  move,  I  can  announce 
to  you  that  I  have  been  able  to  eliminate 
ten  untrained  positions  on  our  legislative 
staff  at  a  savings  of  close  to  920,000.  This 
was  done  not  by  firing  veteran  employees, 
but  by  not  replacing  unskilled  employees 
with  additional  unskilled  employees.  I  can 
further  announce  that  we  have  set  a  policy 
of  hiring  no  defeated  legislators  as  legisla- 
tive attaches,  and  that  we  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  using  personnel  tests  In  the  selec- 
tion of  any  new  legislative  employees. 

CnXS  NCW  STEPS 

As  you  know,  we  will  be  voting  later  on 
today  on  proposals  developed  by  my  task  force 
to  consider  revisions  of  the  legislative  rules 
and  procedures,  directed  toward  Increasing 
the  efflclency  of  our  operation  without  In- 
Jury  to  the  democratic  method.  In  these  pro- 
posals we  are  seeking  to  replace  one  ma- 
jor deadline — the  July  1st  deadline — with  a 
series  of  smaller  deadlines  so  that  we  can 
more  equally  distribute  the  legislative  work- 
load. We  are  also  proposing  for  your  ap- 
proval a  realignment  of  our  committee  struc- 
ture for  the  same  reasons.  We  have  prepared 
the  first  orientation  manual  for  new  mem- 
bers, and  while  It  Is  a  modest  effort,  at  least 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  will  pro- 
pose a  Constitutional  amendment  call  for  the 
Legislature  to  take  nfllce  upon  election  and 
to  organize  in  November  so  we  will  not  again 
be  delayed  by  division  of  authority.  We  are 
making  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  legis- 
lature's duplicating  and  printing  facilities 
with  the  hope  of  reducing  our  substantial 
expenditure  In  this  area  without  decreasing 
our  efficiency. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
N.H.  Legislature,  every  conunlttee  will  have  a 
permanent  room  so  that  It  may  better  sched- 
ule Its  activities  and  so  that  they  can  meet 
longer  each  day  and  thus  generate  more 
business  for  fioor  activity  early  in  the  session. 

rULL-TIMC    COIIMFTTCES 

It  Is  imperative  that  committees  have  a 
room  of  their  own.  have  adequate  meeting 
time,  and  that  they  meet  every  day  until  all 
bills  have  been  cleared  from  the  conunlt- 
tees.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
one  hour  a  day  committee  hearings.  We  must 
redistribute  the  committee  workload  and  we 
must  work  the  committees  longer  and  harder. 
For  this  reason  I  propose  a  change  In  the 
starting  time  of  the  dally  session.  I  will  not 
prejudge  whether  a  change  to  morning  ses- 
sions or  afternoon  sessions  would  be  more 
effective.  I  therefore  propose  that  next  week 
we  try  afternoon  sessions  with  the  commit- 
tee meeting  In  the  morning.  That  the  week 
after  we  try  morning  sessions  with  the  com- 
mittee meetings  In  the  afternoon.  The  third 
week  7'e  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  11:00 
meeting.  On  the  fourth  week  I  would  propose 
a  referendum  to  determine  the  best  meet- 
ing time  after  the  entire  house  has  had  a 
week's  try  of  each  procedure. 

I  conalder  It  essential  that  we  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  various 
cconmlttees  that  are  propoalng  rules 
changes  especially  those  rules  that  would 
establish  deadlines  for  (1)  the  introduction 
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of  bUls;  (2)  for  the  early  consideration  of 
bills  by  committee;  and  the  elimination  of 
the  pocket  veto;  (3)  for  the  completion  of 
action  by  the  originating  house;  and  (4)  for 
the  completion  of  final  legislative  action.  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  idea  of  work- 
ing a  few  hours  each  day  for  the  first  month 
or  two  of  each  session  and  then  working 
around  the  clock  for  the  last  month  of  the 
session  can  only  have  a  serious  detrimental 
effect  for  the  entire  State  and  the  legislative 
process. 

PAT    BETOBMS 

As  I'm  sure  you  can  see  by  now.  I  love  this 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  believe 
strongly  In  It  and  I  seek  to  make  it  more  ef- 
fective. I  am  going  to  propose  for  your  con- 
sideration under  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  1  a  proposal  to  take  the  antiquated  pay 
provision  for  the  Legislature  out  of  our  Con- 
stitution, amending  the  Constitution  by  hav- 
ing the  pay  and  expense  allowance  for  Legis- 
lators set  a  year  before  each  session  by  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission — one  half  of  whom  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one  half 
of  whom  will  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  our  State.  I  think  that  this  proposal 
will  meet  the  objections  of  the  citizens  who 
have  feared  allowing  us  to  set  our  own  pay 
and  will  establish  a  vehicle  for  eliminating  a 
problem  that  makes  it  a  real  sacrifice  for 
many  of  us  to  serve  in  this  body. 

Regarding  the  size  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
propose  to  support  ^ny  reduction  in  the  size 
of  our  House.  I  do  not  think  that  400  is  a 
magic  number  but  I  support  the  citizen- 
legislator  concept.  I  recognize  there  are  those 
who  differ  with  me  on  this  Issue.  I  know  that 
government  is  the  art  of  the  possible.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  Impossible  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Legislature  except  at  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention:  therefore,  I  will  exert  my 
energies  in  making  those  changes  that  are 
attainable.  I  would  point  out.  however,  to 
those  of  you  who  support  keeping  the  Legis- 
lature at  Its  present  size  that  you  have  a 
responsibility  to  make  this  Legislature  effec- 
tive, and  I'm  convinced  that  to  make  it 
effective,  we  must  adopt  the  rule  changes 
that  will  be  proposed  later  on  today.  Because 
there  has  been  a  problem  of  communication 
between  the  leadership  and  the  membership 
I  will  today  institute  a  system  of  utilizing 
three  assistant  majority  leaders,  a  party 
whip,  and  six  section  leaders  so  that  we  can 
more  effectively  communicate  and  have  a 
meaningful  discussion  of  our  proposals. 

INEFFICIENCY    COSTLY 

Majority  Leader:    Harlan  Logan. 

Assistant  Majority  Leaders:  Webster 
Bridges.  Lawrence  MacKenzie.  David  Ster- 
ling. 

Section  Leaders:  Donald  Hayes.  Donald 
Welch,  William  Andrews,  Maurice  MacDon- 
ald,  Theodora  Aucella.  Jeanette  Gelt. 

We  win  propose  making  the  Legislature  a 
continuing  body  during  the  blennlum  for 
which  it  is  elected;  we  will  support  annual 
sessions  or  at  least  allowing  the  Legislature 
to  spread  the  number  of  legislative  days  over 
the  blennlum. 

We  will  make  the  functions  and  Interre- 
lationships of  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
Judicial  Council,  the  Fiscal  Committee,  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Services,  and  other  such 
groups  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  study. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  moves  would  place 
the  legislature  in  a  position  In  the  formula- 
tion of  public  policy  rather  than  in  the 
position  of  merely  reacting  to  expanding 
federal  legislation  and  the  many  competing 
pressures  of  citizens  for  more  services. 

Staff  and  facilities  are  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  information  available  and  expedite 
other  aspects  of  the  legislative  process.  The 
cost  of  an  InefBcient  legislature  Is  difficult 
to  determine  but  should  be  estimated  in  re- 
lation to  the  coet  of  these  improvements. 

Because  I  am  concerned  about  the  sur- 
vival of  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
and  in  fact  state  government  Itself,  I  am 
today  appointing  a  Blue  Ribbon  Legislative 


Advisory  Committee  whose  responsibility  will 
be  to  make  a  broad  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  organization,  facilities,  functions, 
and  needs  of  the  General  Court — with  the 
goal  of  discovering  and  recommending  ways 
and  means  of  Improving  and  strengthening 
the  ability  of  the  General  Court  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  in  our  representative  democ- 
racy. 


CLEVELAND  PROPOSES  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE  REFORM 

<  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  presidential  election,  the  United 
States  came  perilously  close  to  a  major 
constitutional  crisis.  All  of  us  who  sat  up 
that  long  November  night  watching  the 
leturns  come  in,  will  remember  it  was 
not  until  the  following  morning  that  we 
knew  a  President  had  been  elected. 

Had  the  voting  patterns  in  a  few  key 
States  changed  ever  so  slightly,  the  elec- 
tion would  have  been  throvvn  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  result, 
I  fear,  might  have  been  chaos.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  let  that  warning  go  un- 
heeded. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  put 
forward  for  electoral  reform,  direct  elec- 
tion, a  district  plan,  and  others.  I  feel 
my  plan  combines  the  best  elements  of 
all  of  them,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  consider  its  merits. 

To  begin  with,  we  should  recognize 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  where- 
by the  President  is  elected  directly  by 
popular  vote  is  unlikely  to  be  accepted.  I 
know  this  plan  has  had  some  support  in 
the  House,  but  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  need  the  approval  of  38  States 
to  ratify  the  amendment. 

The  federal  system  was  designed  by 
our  forefathers,  and  wisely  so,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  smaller  States.  I  doubt 
very  much  these  States  would  accept  any 
proposal  weakening  the  federal  system, 
which  the  direct  vote  plan  would  do. 

PROPORTIONAL    ELECTORAL    VOTES 

My  proposal  then  is  to  keep  the  fed- 
eral system  and  the  electoral  college,  but 
to  do  away  with  the  electors.  Further- 
more, I  recommend  that  a  State's  elec- 
toral votes  be  divided  among  the  candi- 
dates according  to  how  many  popular 
votes  each  of  them  received. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  candi- 
date who  carries  a  State  receives  all  of 
that  State's  electoral  votes,  even  if  he 
wins  the  popular  vote  by  only  one  vote. 
This  is  unwise  and  unfair  and  should  be 
changed.  In  some  States  it  encourages 
poor  voter  participation. 

Under  my  plan,  if  a  presidential  can- 
didate receives  60  percent  of  a  State's 
popular  vote,  he  would  receive  60  per- 
cent of  the  electoral  vote.  In  the  case  of 
New  Hampshire,  therefore,  he  would  re- 
ceive 2.4  of  our  4  electoral  votes. 

To  win  the  election,  a  candidate  would 
need  at  least  40  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote.  Otherwise,  a  runofif  election  would 
be  held  between  the  two  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  most  electoral  votes.  . 

I  feel  my  proposal  is  strong  because  it 
retains  the  federal  system  whlchi  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  American  heritage. 
At  the  same  time,  it  abolishes  some  of 


the  major  weaknesses  of  our  present 
method  of  choosing  a  President.  It  takes 
the  House  of  Representatives  out  of  the 
picture,  and  it  removes  the  threat  of  the 
unfaithful  elector. 

STRENGTHEN    TWO-PARTY    SYSTEM 

My  plan  might  also  strengthen  the 
two-party  system  of  government.  The 
vmming  candidate  would  need  a  mini- 
mum of  only  40  percent  of  the  electoral 
votes,  instead  of  the  present  50  percent. 
And  even  if  third-  and  fourth-party  can- 
didates were  successful  in  preventing  a 
first-round  victory,  they  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  runoff  election. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  as  well. 
The  United  States  has  a  notably  poor 
voter  participation  record  in  elections. 
Last  November  5,  barely  60  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote  actually  exercised 
that  right.  In  many  European  countries, 
voter  turnout  often  exceeds  80  percent 
and  sometimes  even  90  percent.  In  South 
Vietnam's  elections  of  September  1967. 
83  percent  of  the  registered  voting  popu- 
lation went  to  the  polls. 

In  America,  the  turnout  of  voters  is 
particularly  poor  in  States  that  are  over- 
whelmingly dominated  by  one  party.  In 
these  areas,  there  is  little  incentive  for 
good  voter  participation.  Many  voters 
feel  it  is  not  worth  their  time  to  vote, 
since  the  result  of  the  election  in  their 
State  is  practically  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Under  a  system  where  the  electoral 
vote  is  divided  proportionally  to  the  pop- 
ular vote,  a  man's  vote  takes  on  in- 
creased importance.  Political  parties, 
therefore,  whether  firmly  in  the  major- 
ity or  otherwise,  would  work  harder  to 
turn  out  a  larger  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  electoral  reform  is  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  urgency  and  importance. 
The  United  States  has  been  playing,  in 
effect,  a  game  of  electoral  roulette  every 
4  years  in  its  election  of  the  President.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  let  that 
game  continue. 


THE  CASE  FOR  AN  ALL- 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Stafford)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  several  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  once  again  giving  special  em- 
phasis to  the  case  for  an  all-volunteer 
army. 

In  days  when  the  subject  was  not  as 
popular  as  it  appears  to  be  today,  I 
joined  four  of  my  colleagues  in  conduct- 
ing an  in-depth  study  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  demands  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  and  every  relevant 
area  of  current  manpower  procurement 
policy.  The  results  of  this  study  were 
published  October  31,  1967,  in  a  book  en- 
titled "How  To  End  the  Draft;  The  Case 
for  an  All-Volunteer  Army." 

We  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  not 
one  of  the  31  specific  recommendations 
which  we  had  made  would  commit  the 
U.S.  Government  to  an  irreversible 
course  toward  a  volimtary  system  which 
would  jeopardize  national  security.  We 
went  on  to  state : 

Each  of  the  reforms  described  would 
amount  to  an  adjustment  of  current  policy 
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leading  toward  tb»  trolutlon  of  an  all-volun- 
Uer  syatcm.  We  do  not  adTocatc  the  abolition 
of  Setecttre  flerrlce.  We  advocate  a  progran 
of  reforma  which'  tadhrtdually  and  collec- 
ttrely  can  vork  t»  rednee  the  atae  al  disft 
calla — hopefully  dfwn  to  Mto. 

Among  the  bairic  oonclusloru  reached 
by  our  study.  I  |vould  today  like  to  re- 
emphasize  three.r 

Ptrst.  An  all-volunteer  Armed  Forces 
may  be  possible  within  2  to  5  years.  If 
preliminary  steps  are  taken  now  in  pur- 
suit of  that  objective.  This  Is  true  even  If 
we  must  maintain  the  current  force  levels 
required  by  the  Vietnam  war. 

Second.  We  are  opposed  to  raising 
military  pay  to  a  level  In  excess  of  civil- 
ian pay  scales — and  we  believe  it  would 
be  unwise  to  create  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force  Lf  this  were  the  only  means  by 
which  It  could  be  achieved. 

Third.  On  the  other  hand,  current  mili- 
tary pay  is  not  only  not  an  Inducement 
to  enlistment.  It  is  an  obstacle  to  enlist- 
ment. To  the  degree  possible,  military 
pay  should  be  made  commensurate  with 
I>ay  for  equivalent  Jobs  in  the  civilian 
econoniy. 

Twice  during  the  90th  Congress.  I  In- 
troduced legislation  to  bring  mlUtair  pay 
up  to  these  standards.  Today,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  this  leg)^ation 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  positive 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  am  delighted 
that  the  ideas  we  espoused  in  October 
1967  have  received  more  than  passing 
support  and  attention  from  our  new  Chief 
Executive.  President  Nixon,  from  several 
Members  of  the  Senate,  from  a  growing 
number  of  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  even  from  some 
comers  of  that  labyrinth  which  we  af- 
fectionately refer  to  as  the  Pentagon. 

I»resident  Nixon  particularly  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  ofDcial  and  active 
support  he  Is  giving  to  the  effort  to  bring 
our  Military  Establishment  up  to  date. 
His  efforts  to  implement  the  concept  of 
an  all-volunteer  military  force  with  a 
concurrent  gradual  reduction  in  the  need 
for  compulsory  service  deserve  the  back- 
ing of  all  of  us  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are,  therefore,  also 
introducing  today  a  House  resolution  ex- 
pressing endorsement  of  these  efforts  by 
the  President.  Since  many  of  the  changes 
required  to  implement  the  reforms  may 
be  made  by  the  administration,  through 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
selective  service  system,  without  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress,  we  believe  it  is 
important  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  so  express  Its  endorsement  of 
these  efforts  by  President  Nixon. 

I  encourage  your  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  as  well  as  your  support  for 
Implementing  legislation  which  has  now 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleaian  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  to  indicate  my 
wholehearted  support  of  this  resolution 
and  the  action  of  the  President  in  pur- 
suing the  concept  of  an  all -volunteer 
army. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
knows,  he,  I.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


(Mr.  Whalzm)  .  and  the  gentlenum  from 
gan— ■  (Mr.  BRKrvsR)  have  worked  on 
this  concept  for  many  months.  We  have 
worked  with  the  Idea  of  fostering  this 
concept  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

I  am  hopeful  that  through  the  support 
of  the  President  and  the  efforts  of  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
we  can  see  a  realization  of  this  concept. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
for  his  leadership  in  this  study  group  and 
the  work  that  he  undertook  in  connec- 
tion with  the  book  we  published,  "How 
To  End  the  Draft."  which  details  the 
concept  of  an  all-volunteer  army  and  his 
leadership  in  bringing  before  Congress 
today  the  resolution  that  is  being  in- 
troduced. 

Those  of  us  who  wrote  "How  To  End 
the  Draft"  flrmly  believe  that  the  debate 
on  the  draft  must  be  kept  as  constructive 
and  responsible  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  has  actively  urged  draft  reform, 
and  has  endorsed  the  volunteer  force 
concept.  We  in  Congress  must  work  to 
bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  what  has 
truly  become  a  national  commitment  to 
draft  reform. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  very  much.  I  want 
to  express  to  him  my  appreciation  for  all 
his  contributions  to  the  book  and  the 
resolution  we  have  here  today. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  As  one  of  the  four  co- 
authors in  the  House  of  the  book  "How 
To  End  the  Draft:  The  Case  for  an  All- 
Volunteer  Army,"  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
one  of  my  coauthors,  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order  this  afternoon.  I  share  his 
views  and  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  with  respect  to 
the  administration  taking  the  leader- 
ship in  the  evolution  of  an  all-volunteer 
Army  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  coauthors, 
Messrs.  Horton.  Shriver,  and  STArroRO, 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution  In  which 
43  other  Members  of  the  House  are 
participating. 

In  1967,  we  undertook  our  study  in  the 
context  of  keeping  the  debate  on  the 
draft  as  constructive  and  responsible  as 
possible.  It  was  not  undertaken  because 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  nor  was  it  in  any 
way  a  criticism  of  military  or  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States.  Rather,  let 
me  reiterate,  we  attempted  only  to  out- 
line the  reforms  which  would  amount  to 
an  adjustment  of  current  policy  leading 
toward  an  all-voluntary  Armed  Forces. 
We  did  not.  nor  do  we  now.  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  selective  service.  We  do 
advocate  a  program  of  reforms  which  In- 
dividually and  collectively  can  work  to 
reduce  the  size  of  draft  calls,  hopefully, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  has  in- 
dicated, down  to  zero. 

Mr.  Speaker,  often  the  subject  of  the 
draft  Is  debated  only  in  emotional  terms. 
I  tnist  that  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
deep  interest  in  this  matter,  we,  in  this 
Congress,  can  be  the  innovators  of  a 
more  equitable,  effective,  and  efficient 
military  manpower  procurement  policy. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  contrlbutloo  to  the 
book,  to  the  resolution,  and  to  this 
dialog. 

(Mr.  SHRTVER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
STArroRD)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rrcord.) 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  today  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  the  resolution  endorsing 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  begin  prepa- 
ration for  an  all-volunteer  military  force 
for  our  country.  As  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  an  extensive  study  of  our  Selective 
Service  System,  "How  To  End  the  Draft: 
The  Case  for  an  All-Volunteer  Army."  I 
am  satisfied  that  our  efforts  have  helped 
to  bring  this  issue  before  the  American 
people  for  extensive  discussion  and 
eventual  action. 

With  the  recent  Presidential  directive 
to  the  Defense  Department  to  begin  de- 
tailed plans  for  an  all-voluntary  Army, 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird 
have  taken  the  first  positive  steps  toward 
modernizing  our  manpower  policies  in 
recent  history. 

In  the  free  society  of  our  Nation  and  in 
view  of  our  growing  population  base  from 
which  an  adequate  military  force  can  be 
raised,  it  is  time  to  reexamine  the  ne- 
cessity for  service  enforced  by  conscrip- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all 
our  uniformed  services  only  the  UJS. 
Army  has  relied  to  a  major  extent  on 
compulsory  service  to  fill  its  manpower 
needs.  It  should  be  F>ointed  out.  however, 
that  some  form  of  universal  registration 
will  still  be  needed  to  fill  manpower  needs 
in  times  of  national  emergency  even  with 
an  all-voluntary  Army. 

The  resolution  introduced  tcxlay  con- 
cludes with  the  statement: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  will 
welcome  for  consideration  legislation 
needed  to  Implement  the  concept  of  an 
all-voluntary  military  force  with  a  con- 
current gradual  reduction  in  the  need  for 
compulsory  service." 

In  keeping  with  this  statement  it  Is  iny 
Intention  in  the  coming  weeks  to  con- 
tinue my  study  of  our  Selective  Service 
System,  and  to  Introduce  appropriate 
legislation  both  to  make  the  present  sys- 
tem more  equitable  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  all-volunteer  Army  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
Include  in  my  remarks  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  News  last  Monday  entitled,  "Vol- 
tmteer  Army": 

VOLTTNTOR  ASMT  V 

President  Nixon  is  making  good  on  one  of 
hla  campaign  promises.  He  has  Instructed 
the  Defense  Department  to  draw  up  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  discontinuing  selective  service 
to  be  Implemented  as  soon  as  a  substantial 
reduction  in  spending  in  Vietnam  is  possible. 

The  present  draft  system  should  be  done 
away  with.  It  discriminates  against  those 
young  men  who  for  any  reason  are  unable 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  high 
school  level.  Those  who  remain  in  college 
have  been  able  to  avoid  their  obligation  for 
military  duty. 

Manning  the  defense  forces  with  volun- 
teers will  be  more  expensive,  of  course.  It 
wUl  be  necessary  to  Increase  military  pay  and 
to  add  fringe  benefits  to  attract  enlistments 
In  suAclent  numbers. 
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Present  estimates  are  the  Increased  cost 
win  be  from  $6  billion  to  •?  billion  a  year. 
But  there  will  be  compensating  economies. 
Under  the  existing  system  It  Is  highly  ex- 
pensive to  train  men  who  spend  no  more 
than  two  or  three  years  in  uniform.  With  a 
force  made  up  largely  of  career  men,  the 
training  bill  wlU  be  sharply  reduced. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  depend  on 
conscripts  since  prior  to  World  War  2.  That 
Is  considerably  more  than  long  enough.  It 
should  depend  for  Its  defense  on  those  who 
volunteer  for  service. 


WANTED:    A    CONSENSUS    THAT 
SUPPORTS  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoNAGAN)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
tinue to  live  in  disgraceful  conditions  of 
lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order,  result- 
ing in  the  intolerable  situation  that  law- 
abiding  citizens  dare  not  venture  from 
their  homes  without  danger  of  attack.  We 
live  in  fear.  The  direct  losses  suffered  by 
businessmen,  Individuals,  and  the  com- 
munities of  the  Nation  as  a  direct  result 
of  crime  and  criminals  have  reached 
astronomical  proportions.  The  indirect 
losses  are  also  severe. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  ihe 
introduction  of  adequate  controls  since 
last  year  when  we  thought  conditions  of 
crime  had  reached  their  peak.  flMi- 
fortunately,  our  crime  statistics  continue 
to  reach  new  heights  and  the  Nation's 
Capital  has  become  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  criminality.  It  is  heartening 
that  President  Nixon  has  given  atten- 
tion to  the  Washington  crime  and  vio- 
lence problem  in  the  first  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Since  the  extremely  dan- 
gerous conditions  that  prevail  here  raise 
questions  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  control,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
consideration  is  being  given  to  curbing 
means  of  crime  by  permitting  judges  to 
hold  in  jail  hardened  criminals  awaiting 
trial  who  seem  likely  to  commit  further 
offenses  if  released.  We  need  more  judges, 
we  need  more  courts,  we  need  more  police. 
More  than  anything  else  wt  need  a  con- 
sensus that  supports  law  enforcement 
and  a  greater  effectiveness  in  coordina- 
tion among  local.  State,  and  National 
police  agencies. 

Our  most  important  domestic  objec- 
tive today  must  be  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  the  inculcation  of  re- 
spect for  law.  I  had  these  problems  in 
mind  during  the  90th  Congress  when  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  create  a  House 
committee  to  study  the  resources  avail- 
able to  each  level  of  government  in 
combating  crime,  the  efforts  being  made 
by  each,  the  duplication  of  effort,  the 
need  for  additional  assistance  and  the 
particular  types  of  criminal  activity  faced 
at  each  level  of  government. 

There  continues  to  be  a  need  for  such 
a  top  level  study  but  the  need  for  prompt 
top  level  action  becomes  more  acute.  I 
feel  that  the  House  should  initiate  and 
pursue  such  a  study,  promptly  make  the 
appropriate  recommendations  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  assistance  to  begin 
the  work  of  restoring  tranquillity  and 
security  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  again  filed  legislation  to  estab- 


lish a  Committee  on  Coordinated  Crime 
Control,  as  a  select  committee  of  the 
House,  to  investigate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  States  with  a  view  toward  de- 
termining the  scope  of  current  efforts  at 
the  local,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments to  combat  crime  and  the  resources 
available  to  each  level  of  government 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Coordinated  Crime 
Control  would  be  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  who  would  also  designate  a  chair- 
man; not  more  than  six  of  the  mem- 
bers would  represent  the  same  political 
party. 

I  have  In  the  past  warned  that  we  must 
place  our  faith  in  democratic  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  by  strengthening  our 
efforts  in  the  traditional  form  and  must 
repel  suggestions  of  repression.  We  must 
keep  this  warning  uppermost  in  mind 
as  we  contemplate  our  course  of  action 
to  control  acts  of  crime  and  subversion 
which  in  many  instances  represent  a  cal- 
culated attack  upon  our  society  and  our 
institutions. 

The  Congress  and  Executive  have 
taken  some  preliminary  steps  and  we 
have  provided  some  funds  but  it  is  ap- 
parent that  we  are  moving  neither  swiftly 
nor  forcibly  enough  and  that  the  in- 
creasing crime  statistics  make  obvious 
the  need  for  a  greater  concentration  of 
endeavor  and  additional  expenditures  to- 
gether with  more  effective  use  of  present 
and  projected  resources.  If  dire  conse- 
quences are  to  be  prevented,  success  in 
anticrime  efforts  is  imperative  at  all 
levels  of  government  wii-h  all  public 
agencies  working  effectively  and  in  har- 
mony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  resolution 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  given  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one of  us  is  vitally  concerned  about  the 
subject  of  peace.  I  cannot  conceive  in 
this  day  and  age  of  anything  that  is 
more  important  to  any  American  citi- 
zen than  the  question  of  securing  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  tragic  that  mankind — so  success- 
ful in  developing  the  most  Intricate  tech- 
nological devices,  in  discovering  the  most 
obscure  and  complex  secrets  of  nature, 
in  conquering  vast  new  worlds  through 
space  exploration — has  failed  so  miser- 
ably at  the  task  of  living  peacefully  with 
his  fellow  man.  We  have  achieved  a  trip 
to  the  moon,  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  not  the 
time  come  to  achieve  the  adventure  of 
a  peaceful  earth? 

Surely  we  share  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  easy  road  to  peace  and  se- 
curity. We  must  reevaluate  our  concepts 
of  the  true  meaning  of  peace  and  place 
it  In  a  positive  frame  of  reference. 

It  is  for  this  reason  and  to  take  a  step 
in  that  direction,  that  Senator  Hartke 
and  I  are  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Peace,  with 
a  Secretary  of  Peace  at  its  head,  and  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  and 
International  Cooperation  in  the  Con- 


gress. We  are  joined  In  the  sponsorship 
of  this  legislation  by  58  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  14  Members  in  the  other  body. 
They  are:  Senators  Bayh,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Cranston,  Hatfield,  Inotiye, 
Mansfield,  Metcalf,  Muskie,  Nelson. 
Pell,  Randolph,  Ribicoff.  Yarborough, 
and  Young  of  Ohio:  and  Representa- 
tives Addabbo,  Glenn  Anderson  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Bell,  Biaggi.  Blatnik,  Boland, 
Button,  Brasco,  Brown  of  California, 
Burton  of  California,  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, CONTE,  CONYERS.  DaNIELS,  DELLEN- 

back,  Dent,  Diggs.  Donohue,  Dulski, 
DwYER,  Edwards  of  California,  Eilberg, 
Farbstein,  Fraser,  Friedel,  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania.  Fulton  of  Tennessee, 
Gray,  Hawkins,  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Helstoski,  Horton,  Jacobs,  Joel- 
son,  Karth,  Koch.  McCloskey.  Matsu- 
naga.  Mikva,  Minish,  Mollohan,  Moor- 
head.  Nix,  Ottinger,  Pelly,  Pepper, 
Podell,  Rees,  Reuse,  Rosenthal,  Roy- 
bal,  Ryan,  Scheuer,  St.  Onge,  Sul- 
livan, Vanik,  Waldie,  and  Charles 
Wilson  of  California. 

The  bill  transfers  to  the  Department 
of  Peace  certain  existing  agencies  and 
functions  of  our  Government  and  estab- 
lishes new  concepts  for  the  resolution  of 
international  conflict. 

The  Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Developmen,;,  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Department,  as  will 
those  functions  of  the  State  Department 
that  pertain  to  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Peace  jurisdiction  over  the  International 
Agricultural  Development  Servict,  now 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
addition,  this  measure  will  establish  the 
International  Peace  Institute  under  the 
Secretary  of  Peace. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  shall 
be  to  promote  the  cause  and  advance- 
ment of  peace  by  this  Nation  throughout 
the  world.  The  Secretary  will  develop 
and  recommend  to  the  President  appro- 
priate plans,  policies,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  peace.  He  will  coordi- 
nate all  activities  of  our  Government 
affecting  the  preservation  or  promotion 
of  peace.  The  Secretary  will  cooperate 
with  the  governments  of  other  nations  in 
research  and  planning  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and 
he  would  encourage  similar  action  by 
private  institutions.  He  would  also  en- 
courage and  assist  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  persons  between  private  in- 
stitutions and  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  those  in  other  countries.  Further,  he 
would  encourage  the  work  of  private  in- 
stitutions and  groups  aimed  at  the  reso- 
lution of  internfitional  conflict. 

The  purpose  cjf  the  International  Peace 
Institute  is  to  furnish  training  and  in- 
struction to  prepare  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  service  relating  to  the 
field  of  promoting  international  under- 
standing and  peace.  This  will  operate 
much  like  the  military  service  academies 
except  that  its  graduates  will  be  trained 
for  employment  by  the  Department  of 
Peace,  by  international  organizations,  or 
private  agencies  whose  activities  are  re- 
lated to  peace. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  and 
International  Cooperation  which  the  bill 
creates  in  the  Congress  will  study  matters 
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Tetaktlnt  to  the  Department  at  Peace,  oo- 
ordizukte  provraras,  and  (Ukle  the  several 
committees  of  ConffreM  deaUnc  wtth 
relevant  leclalatton.  This  oommKtee 
woakl  be  comprised  of  seven  memlwrs 
each  from  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Idea  of  a  Peace  Office  hi  the  eiec- 
utlve  branch  Is  not  new.  In  fact,  we  can 
trace  the  beginnings  of  this  movement 
back  to  the  early  1790's  when  two  dis- 
tinguished Americans— one  black  and 
one  white — set  forth  similar  proposals. 
In  the  fall  of  17P2.  In  the  first  edition 
of  "Banne\er"s  Almanack  and  Ephem- 
erls  of  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1793."  Ben- 
jamin Bannrtter,  a  surveyor,  mathema- 
tician, and  astronomer  who  was  some- 
times called  the  "Black  Ben  Pranklln," 
Included  an  essay  proposing  a  Peace  De- 
partment. 

And.  In  1799.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wrote  "A  Plan  for  a  Peace 
OfBee  for  the  United  States."  He  advo- 
cated a  Secretary  of  Peace  to  balance  the 
Secretary  of  War  role  In  the  President's 
Cahlnet.  . 

Similar  proposals  were  echoed  during 
the  course  of  the  19th  century  by  various 
publicists  and  legislators  but  none  of 
these  efforts  led  to  constructive  action. 
There  were  several  Initiatives  In  the  20th 
century  taken  In  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
establish  varying  forms  of  a  Peace 
Agency. 

As  recently  as  1955.  President  Elsen- 
hower took  a  step  In  this  direction,  cre- 
ating by  Executive  order,  a  special  Peace 
OfBce  within  the  State  Department, 
headed  by  a  special  Presidential  assist- 
ant with  Cabinet  rank. 

The  President  noted  at  that  time: 

The  massive  resources  required  for  modem 
artnAmente.  the  hu^  dlTerslons  of  materials 
and  of  energy,  the  heary  burdens  of  taza- 
Uon,  tbe  dtgnitfMt".  for  years  of  scmce  of  vast 
numbers  of  men,  th«  unprecedented  deatruc- 
Uv*  power  of  new  weapons  and  the  Intem*- 
tlonal  tenalons  which  powerful  ttrmaments 
aggravate,  have  been  of  deep  concern  for 
many  years. 

Since  then.  Congress  established  the 
Peace  Corps;  it  created  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  It  ex- 
tended the  foreign  aid  programs  and 
established  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Despite  these  steps,  however,  there  Is 
today  in  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  no  one  actually  in  charge  of  peace. 
There  Is  no  Cabinet-level  department 
working  at  the  problem  full  time  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  respon^sibilltles. 

Peace  Is  everyone's  concern  and  no 
one's  Job,  a  situation  which  probably 
explains  why,  despite  repeated  expres- 
sions of  determination,  we  have  failed 
to  convert  a  peacekeeping  Intent  into  a 
peacekeeping  capability. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  State  De- 
partment Is  not,  and  can  never  properly 
be.  a  Peace  Office.  Every  Secretary  of 
State  since  Thomas  Jefferson  has  seen 
his  duty  as  Jefferson  saw  It:  to  handle 
foreign  affairs  to  the  best  Interest  and 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  And  that 
Is  as  it  should  be. 

The  E)epartment  of  Peace,  as  we  en- 
visage it,  will  define  and  advance  our 
larger  Interests  with  new  techniques  and 
new  energy.  It  wlU  extend  to  the  area 
of    foreign    affairs    the   i^illosoi>hy    of 


cheeks  and  balances  which  has  worked 
so  w^  wlthtoi  our  federal  system  ot  gov- 
erranenk 

The  btn  we  are  Introducing  Is  broad 
In  Its  scope,  for  It  develops  new  concepts. 
Mends  them  with  existing  programs  and 
attempts  at  long  last  to  redefine  our  na- 
tkinal  purpose  as  one  dedicated  toward 
peace.  It  will  reassure  aiul  encourage 
rational  people  everywhere,  for  truth 
slips  through  bart>ed  wires  and  climbs 
over  great  walls. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  for  his  leadership 
in  his  nght  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Peace.  Probably  more 
than  anyone  else  In  the  House  or  Senate, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hal- 
pern)  is  responsible  for  the  concept  of  a 
Department  of  Peace  now  embodied  In 
the  bill  being  introduced  today. 

I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  concepts  embodied  in  this 
measure  ever  since  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  It  was  only  recently  that  he 
authored  the  bill  which  we  Introduced 
today. 

There  has  already  been  widespread 
support  throughout  the  country  for  a 
Department  of  Peace.  Many  dignitaries 
in  the  fields  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
well  as  leaders  from  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, have  indicated  their  support  for 
this  bill.  Many  of  those  are  here  today 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  lending  national 
support  for  the  principles  and  provisions 
set  forth  In  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportxmlty 
to  indicate  my  coeponsorshlp  of  this 
measure,  and  to  express  my  full  support 
for  the  concept  upon  which  It  Is  based: 
the  promotion  of  peace  among  nations. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  have  hearings  held  on  this 
bill  as  soon  as  possible.  I  also  urge  speedy 
pfissage  of  this  Important  measure  out 
of  committee  so  that  It  can  be  brought 
to  the  House  fioor  for  the  House  to  work 
Its  wlU. 

It  Is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  do 
have  estaWlshed  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  a  department  espe- 
cially directed  toward  the  Institution  of 
peace. 

It  Is  time  that  the  American  peoiHe 
have  a  spokesman  at  the  Cabinet  level  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  peace  in  the  councils 
of  the  Cabinet,  at  meethigs  at  the  White 
House,  and  to  the  Nation  to  Inform  them 
of  the  efforts  being  made  in  this  special 
area. 

Over  the  years  we  have  developed  pro- 
grams aimed  at  promoting  peace 
throughout  the  world,  but  these  have 
been  scattered  under  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  We  must  face  real- 
ity— no  single  agency  in  the  Government 
ot  the  United  Stotes  has  overall  charge 
of  peacekeeping  and  peaceseeklng  ac- 
Uvitles. 
This  bin,  under  the  au^lces  of  the 


Department  of  Peace,  would  define  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  reaching  world  peace.  It  would 
balance  at  the  highest  level  of  Oovern- 
mexA  the  roles  of  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments,  placing  its  objectives  on  an 
equal  level  with  them. 

For  the  first  time  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  have  a  true  picture  of  what  we 
are  really  doing  to  bring  about  and  main- 
tain peace  around  the  globe. 

By  consolidating  existing  agencies 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  Agency  for 
International  Development  under  the 
Department  of  Peace,  our  efforts  to  help 
other  nations  help  themselves  will  have 
new  thrust  and  Impetus. 

The  time  Is  ripe  to  set  up  a  perma- 
nent full-scale  department  working  ex- 
clusively for  peace  as  envisioned  In  the 
legislation  before  you  today.  Our  hopes 
for  the  future  demand  that  we  strive  for 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  leadership  In  developing 
a  new  concept  which,  if  passed,  would 
Immeasurably  help  man  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  his  neighbor.  The  antithesis 
of  peace  Is  war.  That  is  why  our  over- 
riding national  purpose  must  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  goal  of  peace. 

I  thank  those  who  have  cosponsored 
this  bill  and  I  urge  my  other  coUesgues 
In  the  House  to  get  behind  this  concept 
and  support  it.  Hopefully,  we  can  have  a 
bill  enacted  In  the  91st  Congress  which 
win  take  the  first  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Peace. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generous  remarks,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
contributions  he  has  made  to  this  legis- 
lation. He  has  been  a  stalwart  supporter 
of  this  bill  since  its  Inception  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  backing  It  has 
received. 

Mr.  SCnWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  take  this  time  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man In  the  presentation  of  the  proposi- 
tion he  offers  to  the  House,  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Peace. 

I  am  glad  he  referred  to  the  early 
history  of  our  endeavors  In  this  regard. 
I  think  It  is  not  wrong  to  recall — and  you 
will  probably  do  so  later  on  In  your 
remarks— the  fact  that  this  Nation  has 
a  pretty  good  reputation  in  this  regard 
already.  We  are  qualified  both  by  atti- 
tude and  by  experience.  It  was  In  1901 
when  the  Nobel  Peace  Award  was  estab- 
lished. Since  that  time  15  representatives 
of  our  country  have  received  that  award. 
This  is  more  than  any  two  or  three  na- 
tions combined  can  boast  of.  It  is  a  very 
significant  record. 

As  yon  know,  sir,  you  represent  a 
community  that  has  furnished  some 
magnificent  leaders  in  this  Nation.  It 
was  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  who  took 
over  a  little  school,  a  Junior  college,  and 
built  It  into  a  tremendous  university,  Co- 
lumbia University,  who  early  had  a  very 
great  interest  in  this  field.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Interna- 
tional Mind,"  which  Is  worthwhile  read- 
ing even  today.  He  was  Instrumental  in 
getting  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  set 
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up  a  Poxmdation  for  Peace.  He,  along 
with  many  important  leaders  of  Con- 
gress, was  responsible  for  setting  up  the 
World  Court.  He  was  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  Nobel  Peace  Award.  So  was 
Ellhu  Root,  who  was  from  your  State, 
and  so  was  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

We  have  a  reputation  to  be  proud  of 
and  a  record  to  point  to  smd  a  base  to 
operate  from. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  gentleman  take 
this  leadership  a-hlch  he  has  taken  In  this 
regard.  Hopefully  the  bill  that  you  and 
I  want  will  get  serious  consideration  so 
that  we  can  work  officially  with  the  tal- 
ents available  here  and  across  this  land 
help  to  strengthen  this  administration 
and  the  State  Department  in  the  pro- 
motion of  what  the  world  yearns  for  so 
much;  that  is,  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL)  for  his  kind  words.  We  cer- 
tainly appreciate  his  association  with  this 
legislation.  He  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  in  so  many  good  causes  and 
meaningful  legislative  issues  in  this 
House.  It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  have  the 
gentleman  with  us  in  this  monumental 
endeavor. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  again  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Peace,  which  could  greatly  enhance  the 
prospects  for  a  deescalatlon  in  interna- 
tional tensions.  I  sponsored  similar  legis- 
lation, H.R.  19650.  in  the  90th  Congress, 
and  I  commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  initiative. 

A  Department  of  Peace,  headed  by  a 
Secretary  who  had  a  working  mandate 
to  press  the  need  for  peace  upon  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  would  institutionalize  a 
perspective  that  Is  urgently  needed  in 
the  councils  of  government.  It  would 
also  provide  a  means  for  Americans  anx- 
ious to  achieve  peace  to  press  their  case 
upon  governmental  leaders.  Both  of  these 
functions  would  expand  the  infiuence  of 
those  who  seek  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  international  military  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Government  agencies, 
in  addition  to  carrying  out  the  programs 
mandated  to  them  by  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  speak  for  certain  con- 
stituencies which  are  particularly  in- 
volved or  committed  to  the  Issues  with 
which  these  agencies  deal.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  provides  a  vehicle 
for  farmers  to  express  their  views  and 
to  make  their  needs  known.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  similarly  give  special  attention 
to  the  needs  of  their  constituencies.  The 
fact  that  the  desire  for  peace  transcends 
established  "constituencies"  should  not 
prevent  us  from  creating  a  centred  Insti- 
tution which  can  devote  all  of  its  time 
to  working  for  peace. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  department  which 
can  speak  on  behalf  of  the  peace  con- 
stituency, which  Is  steadily  growing 
larger.  This  constituency  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  bringing  about  the  cur- 
rent reassessment  of  our  international 
posture.  It  hdped  to  convince  former 
President  Johnson  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  escalation  In  Vietnam  and  to  seek 


instead  a  negotiated  diplomatic  settle- 
ment. More  and  more  Americans  are 
recognizing  the  threat  to  world  peace 
which  conflicts  like  the  Vietnamese  war 
represent  and  are  demanding  substantive 
changes  in  our  foreign  ■policy.  This  con- 
stituency needs  to  have  ready  access  to 
governmental  policymakers.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  would  provide  that  access. 
In  a  recent  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Bernard  D.  Nos- 
slter  discussed  the  plans  and  expecta- 
tions of  many  of  the  large  aerospace 
companies  when,  and  if,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  brought  to  an  end.  Almost  all  of 
the  officials  of  these  firms  whom  Mr.  Nos- 
siter  Interviewed  showed  scant  interest  in 
converting  their  military  production  op- 
erations to  industrial  ends  which  could 
help  to  solve  our  domestic  ills.  Instead, 
they  looked  forward  to  a  steady  expan- 
sion of  the  production  of  military  "over- 
kill" hardware.  These  industries  act  as  a 
lobbying  force  on  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch.  They  have  the  special  ear 
of  procurement  officers  and  policy  plan- 
ners in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
imbalance  of  the  present  Federal  budg- 
et— which  allocates  40  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  "defense" — testifies  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  lobbying  force. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  bUl  to 
create  a  Department  of  Peace  the  Secre- 
tary of  Peace  would  be  given  Cabinet- 
level  status.  He  would  administer  pro- 
grams aimed  at  achieving  a  general  peace 
which  are  already  in  existence,  such  as 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  as  well  as  new  programs  which 
are  developed  by  his  Department.  Op- 
erating as  he  would  at  the  Cabinet  level, 
the  Secretary  of  Peace  would  be  in  a 
position  to  act  as  a  full-time  advocate  for 
peace  and.  hopefully,  to  offset  some  of 
the  pressures  placed  upon  the  executive 
branch  by  the  arms  and  weaponry  lobby. 
Many  officials  in  the  Government  are, 
of  course,  presently  attempting  to  play 
this  role.  But  the  present  arrangement 
diffuses  these  individuals  among  several 
agencies  and  thus  diminishes  their  effec- 
tiveness. The  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Peace  would,  by  concentrating  ener- 
gies and  resources,  enhance  the  efforts 
of  those  working  to  achieve  peace. 

The  expansion  in  support  for  this  bill 
this  year  is  indicative  of  the  broad-based 
support  for  this  legislation.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  peace.  Increasingly, 
they  are  recognizing  that  if  peace  is  to  be 
achieved  there  must  be  strong  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  development  of  poli- 
cies which  are  calculated  to  promote 
peace. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Peace 
would  constitute  an  Important  step  in 
the  creation  of  the  new  perspectives  re- 
quired to  achieve  a  general  and  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  love  of 
peace  must  be  exhibited  openly  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ing a  proposal  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Peace.  Such  a 
measure  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  several  major 
reasons  for  us  to  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  endeavor.  At  present  the 


world  teeters  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 
It  has  teetered  in  this  manner  since  the 
first  atomic  explosion.  The  arsenals  of 
the  world's  great  powers  bulge  with 
weapons  so  horrifying  as  to  boggle  the 
Imagination  of  mankind.  These  weapons 
are  being  mass  produced  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Their  sophistication  as  weapons 
systems  is  matched  and  surpassed  only 
by  their  power  of  destruction. 

At  present  there  Is  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear hardware  in  existence  to  destroy 
the  life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
on  the  planet.  In  addition,  several  sup>er- 
states,  including  our  own,  are  working 
secretly  on  major  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  fields  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological warfare.  We  hear  talk  bub- 
ble to  the  surface  of  the  Nation's  press 
of  anthrax  bombs  and  cholera  bacilli, 
all  to  be  utilized  in  world  war. 

The  oceans  of  the  world  are  patrolled 
by  submarines  each  capable  of  destroy- 
ing continents.  Russian  missile  subma- 
rines are  being  built  to  match  ours.  Red 
China  is  rapidly  moving  along  in  each 
of  these  areas,  we  are  led  to  believe. 

Weapons  systems  are  being  Junked 
which  could  alter  the  balance  of  power 
in  most  areas  of  the  world.  Client  states 
of  major  powers  play  deadly  little  games 
of  international  roulette,  not  realizing 
that  interlocking  alliances  can  pull  su- 
perstates into  local  struggles.  Regional 
nationalism  aggravated  by  miniature 
Hitlers  and  Napoleons  pwse  menaces  to 
all  mankind.  Geopolitics  rules  the  world, 
and  the  major  powers  dare  not  allow 
these  many  pots  to  boll  over,  scalding  the 
entire  mass  of  mankind. 

It  is  as  essential  for  us  to  elevate  the 
search  for  peace  to  a  Cabinet  level  as  it 
is  for  us  to  do  the  same  for  the  waging  of 
war.  We  almost  worship  war  In  the  Na- 
tion today.  Everywhere  are  the  signs  of 
militarism,  and  they  are  growing.  We 
have  a  Military  Establishment  under 
which  the  Nation  groans.  Billions  are 
shoveled  into  the  military  maw,  and  yet 
it  cries  for  more.  The  Pentagon  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  institutions 
which  seemingly  defy  challenge.  Shall  we 
not  create  a  small  counterweight  to  them 
which  would  symbolize  our  Nation's  de- 
votion to  peace  and  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  mankind? 

A  Department  of  Peace  could  gather 
all  our  Nation's  helter-skelter  efforts  to- 
ward that  goal  into  one  agency  which 
could  and  would  coordinate  these  efforts. 
Its  umbrella  could  shelter  and  nourish 
viable  ideas  and  proposals  aimed  at  al- 
leviating tensions,  just  as  the  Pentagon 
does  the  same  for  new  weapons  systems. 
This  proposal  does  not  seek  to  institu- 
tionalize the  search  for  peace  as  a  fly 
becomes  imbedded  in  amber.  It  does  not 
seek  to  fossilize  peace  by  formalizing  its 
search.  Rather  it  attempts  to  focus  the 
efforts  of  many  who  are  wasting  much  of 
their  efforts.  Sanction  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment department  would  show  what 
America  really  wants.  It  would  allow  the 
world  to  gaze  upon  our  peacemakers  as 
well  as  upon  our  arsenals.  This  is  not  a 
flight  of  fancy.  For  if  we  do  not  attempt 
to  make  progress  on  this  front,  we  shall 
be  doomed  to  become  the  captives  of  our 
own  engines  of  destruction.  In  such  a 
case,  we  shall  roll  down  the  slope  of 
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menace  and  over  the  brink  of  disaster 
into  the  abyss  of  doom.  We  hav ,  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  well  being  of  our  country,  the 
world  and  the  future.  Let  us  not  lose 
the  opportunity. 

Men  remember  the  peacemakers  with 
love  and  those  who  wage  war  with  fear. 
The  battles  of  the  legions  of  Rome  are 
long  over  and  forgotten.  Their  works  of 
peace  are  recalled,  enshrined,  and  vis- 
ited. Their  laws  and  their  men  of  wisdom 
are  ennobled  In  our  memories,  not  their 
masters  of  slaughter. 

Let  is  be  said  of  America  that  we 
fought  not  to  enslave  other  men,  but  to 
free  them.  Let  it  also  be  said  of  us  that 
we  strove  to  bring  light  and  serenity  to 
men's  lives  instead  of  doom  and  strife. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
today  to  Join  with  57  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  sponsor  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  Department  of  Peace  at  the 
Cabinet  level.  It  calls  for  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Peace  which  will  in- 
corporate the  Agency  for  International 
Devclopm«nt.  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
Arms  Cofttrol  and  Disarmament  Agency 
into  a  single  agency  whose  primary 
function  will  be  to  "promote  the  cause 
and  advancement  of  peace"  in  the  world 
community.  It  is  viewed  by  some  as  the 
liaison  to  all  of  the  multilateral  Inter- 
national organizations,  leaving  bilateral 
arrangements  within  the  scope  of  the 
State  Department. 

Another  feature  win  be  the  creation 
of  an  International  Peace  Institute 
within  the  Department  to  furnish  train- 
ing and  instruction  to  eligible  citizens 
to  serve  in  peace-related  and  interna- 
tional organization  fields.  The  Institute 
will  then  be  a  prime  source  for  recruit- 
ment in  furthering  the  goals  of  the  De- 
partment. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  we 
have  formally  translated  the  basic  de- 
sires of  this  Nation  into  action,  giving 
added  emphasis  to  the  underlying  goals 
of  our  country — the  establishment  of  in- 
ternational harmony  and  peace. 

I  am  heartened  and  inspired  by  the 
widespread  support  the  proposal  has  re- 
ceived, both  in  the  private  and  govern- 
mental sectors.  Perhaps  this  points  to  a 
new  day  when  a  Department  of  Peace 
will  at  the  very  least  receive  as  much 
attention  and  budgeting  support  as  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BACK-DOOR    PAY    RAISES 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 


formation  of  the  first  Congress,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  along  fairly  well  with 
the  system  under  which  Congress  legis- 
lates after  a  free  and  open  debate  fol- 
lowed most  often  on  Important  Issues 
by  a  roll  call  vote  so  that  the  people 
may  know  how  their  elected  lawmakers 
have  conducted  the  public's  business. 

But  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  in  De- 
cember 1967.  the  Congress  decided  to  go 
underground  and  In  the'  Postal  and  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967  bound  together  in  one 
package  a  grand  conglomeration  of  leg- 
islative give  and  take.  This  was  H.R. 
7977  which  subsequently  became  Public 
Law  90-206.  It  was  a  measure  filled  with 
"sweeteners  ".  There  were  a  lot  of  quid 
pro  quos.  Buried  in  the  bill  was  section 
225  that  provided  for  pay  Increases  fol- 
lowing proposals  by  a  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecuUve.  LeglslaUve.  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries. This  later  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Kappel  Commission.  FYankly  some 
of  us  discovered  the  Commission's  pro- 
vision buried  in  a  recommital  motion 
which  would  have  also  set  aside  and 
rendered  sterile  the  meritorious  and 
badly  needed  pay  raises  for  our  loyal 
postal  and  Federal  employees  at  that 
time. 

But  over  all,  the  entire  measure  con- 
tained several  bad  features.  The  Com- 
mission could  make  its  recommendations 
quadrennially  or  only  once  in  4  years. 
This  meant  that  at  least  once  every  8 
years  a  lameduck  President  with  only  a 
few  days  left  in  his  term  of  office  as  out- 
going President  could  pass  the  buck  to  a 
new  President  perhaps  of  different  po- 
litical persuasion  from  lils  successor. 

Worse  still,  coming  at  the  beginning  of 
a  term  of  Congress,  the  leader^ip  of  the 
new  Congress  would  be  occupied  with 
many  priority  procedures.  New  rules 
have  to  be  considered  and  adopted ;  com- 
mittees reorganized:  staffs  organized: 
and  remember  all  of  this  is  coincident 
every  4  years  with  the  excitement  and 
time-consuming  activities  taken  up  by 
planning  and  carrying  out  all  of  the  pro- 
grams associated  with  a  Presidential 
inauguration. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  sal- 
ary recommendations,  coming  at  the  end 
of  a  President's  term  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Congress,  make  it  most  diffi- 
cult— if  not  impossible — to  negate  or  re- 
ject the  recommendations.  What  hap- 
pened this  year  is  typical  and  perhaps  a 
perfect  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
act.  The  President  made  his  recom- 
mendations on  January  15.  Even  then 
the  announcement  had  already  been 
made  that  the  Lincoln  Day  recess  would 
begin  the  night  of  February  6.  Under  the 
best  conditions  and  most  perfect  circum- 
stances, this  would  have  left  only  23  days 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  the  matter 
of  raising  its  own  pay. 

While  the  foregoing  is  an  indictment 
against  the  mechanical  problems  and 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  commis- 
sion method  of  raising  the  salaries  of 
Congress,  the  courts.  Cabinet  officers, 
and  other  Federal  employees,  there  are 
also  imperfections  in  procedure.  In  my 
opinion  that  which  is  of  much  greater 
severity  is  the  principle  that  Congress 
has  delegated  its  authority  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  submit  this  is  not  only 


wrong  in  principle;  it  may  even  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution. 

Congress  should,  ought,  and  must,  if  it 
Intends  to  demonstrate  its  responsibility, 
retoln  the  constitutional  authority 
granted  it  for  considering  the  merits  of 
any  proposal  that  would  adjust  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees.  The  mere 
fact  that  our  own  salaries  are  Involved 
should  provide  no  excuse,  reason,  or 
justification  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  in  any  way  shift,  avoid,  or  abdi- 
cate this  authority.  What  has  happened 
is  that  there  is  a  sort  of  casual  procedure 
we  have  indulged  in  up  to  this  point,  by 
permitting  recommendations  to  become 
effective  if  for  some  reason  they  just 
happen  not  to  be  rejected. 

I  am  sure  no  one  could  claim  as  a 
result  of  our  comments  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  deny  to  any  of  the  categories  of 
Federal  employees  that  they  are  entitled 
to  some  upward  adjustment  in  their 
salaries.  I  feel  certain  that  most  Mem- 
bers would  support  by  record  vote  some 
Increase  in  their  salaries  if  it  was  no 
greater  in  size  or  percent  than  those 
heretofore  granted  our  postal  employees, 
our  social  security  retirees,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  unheard  of  41 -percent 
increase  for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  real  fault  and  the  worst  complaint 
about  the  present  exercise  in  salary  in- 
creases is  that  it  is  a  back-door  approach 
to  the  problem.  The  voters  in  our  district 
have  trusted  me  enough  to  elect  me  six 
consecutive  times  as  their  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress.  I  recognize  that 
trust  is  a  two-way  street.  I  know  it  is  my 
duty  and  responsibility  to  trust  my 
constituents.  By  that  I  must  show  my 
tr\ist  in  them  enough  to  debate  for  the 
public  record  the  extent  to  which  I  am 
willing  to  commit  myself  to  be  entitled  to 
a  pay  raise. 

Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  en- 
thusiastically voted  for  pay  raises  for  the 
postal  and  civil  service  employees,  rang- 
ing from  12  to  14  percent.  I  have  sup- 
ported raises  for  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  increases  for  our  social  secu- 
rity retirees.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
same  Inflationary  forces  that  justified 
these  increases  apply  also  to  the  pay  of 
Federal  judges,  high  officials  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  yes,  even  Members 
of  Congress  are  not  exempt.  I  happen  to 
be  a  Member  who  has  no  law  practice  or 
no  ownership  of  any  business  in  which  I 
can  share  the  profits  while  serving  in 
Congress.  Yet,  every  one  of  us  knew  when 
we  filed  for  office  in  1968  what  the  salary 
would  be.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
for  the  435  House  seats  and  the  34  Senate 
seats  that  were  at  stake,  or  for  469  jobs, 
there  were  1,009  general  election  candi- 
dates and  more  than  7.000  primary  can- 
didates for  less  than  500  jobs.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  one  of  these  aspirsmts 
knew  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress. 
Returning  to  the  central  theme  of  my 
remarks.  I  rei>eat  once  again  that  the 
real  issue  is  not  how  much  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  worth,  or  how  much  a  Fed- 
eral judge  or  a  Federal  department  head 
should  earn.  One  of  the  two  real  Issues  is 
the  fiscal  problems  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try today,  and  the  other  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  legislative  process. 
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On  the  fiscal  question  we  should  be  re- 
minded that  our  debt  stands  at  $364  bil- 
lion. We  may  even  have  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  again  this  spring.  Over  my  protest 
and  without  my  support  the  Congress  en- 
acted last  year  a  10-percent  surtax  in- 
tended to  raise  $7  billion.  It  now  appears 
this  tax  will  be  extended  beyond  the  June 
30  expiration  date.  How  is  it  possible  to 
say  that  there  exists  fiscal  responsibility, 
or  for  that  matter,  any  responsibility  in 
a  procedure  which  raises  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  $6  million  and 
yet  conceals  from  the  taxpayers  the 
names  of  the  lawmakers  who  approve  of 
this  increase. 

Moreover,  I  cannot  see  any  way  to  es- 
cape the  escalative  effects  of  the  raise  to 
be  approved.  Oh,  it  is  not  Just  the  $6  mil- 
lion for  Members  of  Congress.  If  we  al- 
low ourselves  to  receive  a  41-percent  in- 
crease, our  congressional  staffs  will  be 
the  next  to  ask  for  a  raise.  Then  once 
again  all  the  lower-paid  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  postal  workers,  the  military, 
and  the  retirees.  If  Congress  gets  for  It- 
self a  41 -percent  increase,  all  of  the  other 
Federal  categories  will  feel  entitled  to 
and  demand  increases,  and  when  they 
put  on  the  pressure  how  can  a  Member 
refuse  to  grant  these  requests? 

President  Johnson  a  while  back  asked 
organized  labor  to  hold  their  wage  de- 
mands to  the  3V2-to-5-percent  range. 
Those  who  then  cooperated  could  quite 
rightfully  now  decide  that  they  had  been 
left  out.  They  could  without  too  much 
criticism  demand  that  the  contracts  be 
reopened. 

The  really  sobering  thought  and  the 
question  that  is  almost  without  answer 
is,  where  will  it  all  end?  Inflation  in- 
creased by  more  than  4  percent  last  year. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  when 
this  41 -percent  raise  in  congressional  sal- 
aries becomes  effective,  it  will  inspire 
other  raises  that  will  cause  the  4  percent 
to  be  far  exceeded  in  1969. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to 
return  for  some  comment  on  the  other 
major  Issue  in  this  whole  question  of  sal- 
ary Increases.  It  is  a  matter  which  is  of 
almost  equal  concern  with  that  of  infla- 
tion. It  is  the  disruption  of  the  legislative 
process  or  the  abdication  by  Congress  of 
its  legislative  authority  by  creating  the 
device  through  which  the  Executive  can, 
without  limit,  commit  funds  for  salary 
purposes.  This  mechanism  not  only  de- 
prives the  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
resixjnsibllity  for  handling  public  funds, 
but  it  places  more  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  than  can  ever  be  justi- 
fied. 

I  doubt  if  the  architects  of  this  section 
225  yet  realize  that  in  tt^e  statute  which 
they  created  authorizing^4^[iePi:esident 
to  make  recommendations  lofmcreases 
in  salaries,  there  is  not  one  single  word 
to  prevent  him  from  making  reductions 
by  the  use  of  the  punitive  process  even 
to  the  point  of  elimination  of  some  Fed- 
eral posts  that  the  President  may  dislike 
or  prefer  to  see  discontinued,  but  which 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  not  seen  fit 
to  abolish. 

An  entire  commission  or  Federal 
agency  could  be  wiped  out  or  rendered 
totally  Ineffective  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  severe  salary  cuts  contained  in  a 


package  of  reccmmendations  with  a  lot 
of  desirable  increases  sufficient  in 
amount  and  to  a  sufficient  nimiber  of 
recipients  as  to  discourage  negative  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  and  partlcxilarly  a 
Congress  hardpressed  to  organize  itself 
in  the  first  days  of  a  new  session. 

Oh,  I  know  the  proponents  of  section 
225,  creating  the  Commission,  will  say 
there  is  a  sort  of  veto  in  reverse.  But 
why  go  at  this  problem  the  very  oppo- 
site from  the  way  it  should  be  handled; 
that  is,  by  letting  the  President  legislate 
and  the  Congress  veto  instead  of  the 
other  way  around?  The  slight  power  of 
congressional  veto  as  it  is  now  provided 
in  section  225  comes  under  circum- 
stances that  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  exercise  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  session.  That  is  why  I  suggest 
that  my  amendments  to  section  225  are 
so  important. 

It  is  hardly  a  secret  that  I  have  been 
critical  of  section  225.  Yet  one  can  never 
criticize  without  offering  alternatives.  I 
do  not  propose  to  scrap  or  abolish  com- 
pletely the  ConMnlssion  on  Salaries,  be- 
cause some  of  its  functions  such  as  study 
and  research  are  of  some  value  and 
should  be  retained.  However,  I  have  pro- 
vided, first,  that  not  30  days,  but  90  days, 
be  provided  before  the  recommendations 
become  effective,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  time  to  thoughtfully  consider  the 
amounts  of  pay  increases.  I  have  also 
provided  for  the  necessity  of  a  roUcall 
vote  before  these  increases  can  be  ac- 
cepted. I  have  prepared  an  amendment 
to  section  225  to,  second,  readjust  the 
quadreimial  period  and  to  eliminate  rec- 
ommendations from  a  President  with 
less  than  6  months  remaining  in  his  term 
of  office.  This  provision  would  so  adjust 
the  timing  of  recommendations  as  to 
make  certain  that  every  such  proposal 
be  subject  to  debate  either  prior  to  or 
during  a  political  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
amendments  I  have  proposed  will  be 
given  hearing  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  submit  we 
should  never  again  be  caught  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  we  have  this  year  un- 
der existing  law. 


CENSUS  REFORM  HAS  109  SPONSORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional demands  for  reforms  in  the  1970 
decennial  census  continue  to  increase. 
This  call  for  repeal  of  the  jail  sentence 
penalty  entirely  and  removal  of  the  $100 
fine  from  all  but  a  few  subjects  essential 
to  the  population  count  stems  from  pub- 
lic condemnation  of  present  Census  Bu- 
reau policies.  There  are  now  109  sponsors 
of  this  legislation. 

Census  reform  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
and  its  advocates  span  the  spectnun  of 
political  viewpoints.  The  109  sponsors 
represent  districts  in  36  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  These  Congressmen  serve 
more  than  44  million  Americans.  This  de- 
mand to  limit  criminal  penalties  on 
decennial  census  questions  has  been 
prompted  by  the  Census  Bureau's  ex- 


ceeding the  proper  limits  of  population 
enumeration  by  continually  expanding 
the  length,  complexity,  and  inclusion  of 
overly  personal  questions  in  the  census. 
Letters  from  irate  constituents,  news- 
paper editorials  and  articles,  and  the 
personal  judgment  of  my  colleagues  after 
reviewing  the  actual  forms  to  be  used  in 
1970  are  the  sources  of  the  opposition  to 
present  Census  Bureau  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  the  views 
of  the  clientele  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  statistical  user  community.  Although 
the  Census  Director  says  his  Bureau 
serves  the  public,  citizens  who  provide 
this  data  on  themselves  are  on  the  short 
end  of  Census  Bureau  consideration. 
Large  corporations  are  behind  the  ex- 
tensive household  utility  items  such  as 
questions  asking  if  a  person  has  a  tele- 
vision, clothes  washing  machine,  dryer, 
home  food  freezer,  and  so  forth,  and 
Government  officials  who  have  an  in- 
satiable appetite  to  extract  more  and 
more  facts  about  the  American  citizen- 
ery  have  prodded  inclusion  of  dozens  of 
income,  marital,  education,  housing,  and 
employment  subjects.  The  cozy  relation- 
ship between  the  Census  Bureau  and  Fed- 
eral statistical  users  has  gone  beyond 
the  semblance  of  public  service.  I  believe 
this  is  an  unwholesome  alliance  which 
causes  improper  expansion  of  the  collec- 
tion of  personal  data  under  threat  of  fine 
or  imprisonment.  I  have  yet  to  find  any- 
one who  can  justify  a  $100  fine  or  a  60- 
day  jail  sentence  if  a  person  refuses  to 
indicate  whether  he  owns  a  car,  second 
home,  or  how  much  rent  he  pays.  This  is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  fabric  of 
American  constitutional  government. 

"When  hearings  are  scheduled  on  these 
109  census  reform  bills  the  lineup  of 
vested  interests  arguing  for  the  status 
quo  will  be  long  and  impressive.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  general  public  who 
are  the  providers  of  all  personal  infor- 
mation, will  have  no  highly  paid  lobbyist 
on  their  behalf.  I  suggest  that  all  my 
colleagues  who  want  census  penalties  re- 
pealed, to  request  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Census  and  Statistics  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  If  these  spokes- 
men for  the  people  of  this  coimtry  would 
bring  the  letters,  relate  personal  conver- 
sations with  alarmed  constituents,  col- 
lect the  many  newspaper  and  broadcast 
editorials,  and  discuss  their  own  Judge- 
ment about  the  propriety  of  the  1970 
census,  I  feel  certain  we  will  meet  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless  we  must  anticipate  an 
uphill  fight  to  restore  rights  of  personal 
privacy  in  the  census  and  affirm  the  in- 
tended constitutional  purpwse  of  this 
enumeration  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  names  of  each  sponsor  of  census  re- 
form bills  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers  which  have  endorsed 
these  proposals : 

Sponsors  of  Census  Reform  Legislation 

E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  of  New  Yorlt. 

John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 

John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio. 

Walter  S.  Baring,  of  Nevada. 

James  F.  Battln,  of  Montana. 

Page  Belcher,  of  Oklahoma. 

Jackson  E.  Betts,  of  Ohio. 

Edward  G.  Blester,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Benjamin  B  Blackburn,  of  Oeorgl*. 

Edward  P  Boland,  of  Massac huactta. 

W.  E.  Brock,  of  Tennessee. 

William  S.  Broonxfleld.  of  Michigan. 

Oarry  Brown,  of  Michigan. 

John  Buchanan,  of  AlabMn*. 

J    Herbert  Burke,  of  Florida. 

Oeorge  Bush,  of  Texas. 

Earle  Cabell,  of  Texas. 

Charles  E  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan. 

Frank  M  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Del  Clawson.  of  California. 

Harold  R  Collier,  of  Illinois. 

Barber  B.  Conable.  of  New  York. 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jorge  L.  Ci^rdova.  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

William  O.  Cowger.  of  Kentucky. 

Olenn  R.  Davis,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  R  Dellenback.  of  Oregon. 

David  W.  Dennis,  of  Indiana. 

Edward  J  Derwlnskl.  of  Illinois. 

Samuel  L.  Devlne.  of  Ohio. 

William  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama. 

John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee. 

John  N.  Erlenbcrn.  of  Illinois. 

Paul  Plndley.  of  Illinois. 

O.  C.  Fisher,  of  Texas. 

Oeorge  A.  Ooodllng.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  {{..Oriffln.  of  Mississippi. 

Mvtha  ^pnfflths.  of  Michigan. 

James  R  oVover.  of  New  York. 

OUtert  Qude.  of  Maryland. 

James  A  Haley,  of  Florida. 

Durward  O.  Hall,  of  Missouri. 

Seymour  Halpwrn.  of  New  York. 

John  Paul  Hammerschmldt.  of  Arkansas. 

Margaret  M    Heckler,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  L.  Hungate.  of  Missouri. 

John  E.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Michigan. 

Carleton  J.  King,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  of  North  Dakota. 

John  Kyi.  of  Iowa. 

Peter  N  Kyros.  of  Maine. 

Robert  L.  Leggett.  of  California. 

Olenard  P.  Lipscomb,  of  California. 

Manuel  Lujan.  of  New  Mexico. 

Donald  E.  Lukens,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  McClory.  of  Illinois. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey.  of  California. 

William  M.  McCulloch.  of  Ohio. 

Jack  H.  McDonald,  of  Michigan. 

Martin  B.  McKneally.  of  New  York. 

Catherine  Me  y.  of  Washington. 

Thomas  J.  Mesklll.  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois. 

Clarence  E.  Miller,  of  Ohio. 

Wilbur  D  Mills,  of  Arkansas. 

William  E.  Minshall.  of  Ohio. 

O.  V.  Montgomery,  of  Mississippi. 

John  E.  Moss,  of  California. 

Luclen  N.  Nedzl.  of  Michigan. 

Ancher  Nelsen.  of  Minnesota. 

Jerry  L.  Pettis,  of  California. 

Richard  H.  Poff.  of  Virginia. 

Howard  W.  Pollock,  of  Alaska. 

Adam  C.  Powell,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Price,  of  Texas. 

David  Pryor.  of  Arkansas. 

James  H.  QulUen.  of  Tennessee. 

John  R.  Rarlck.  of  Louisiana. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  of  Arlsona. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle.  of  Michigan. 

Howard  W.  Roblson.  of  New  York. 

Paul  O.  Rogers,  of  Florida. 

William  V.  Roth,  of  Delaware. 

Richard  L.  Roudebush.  of  Indiana. 

John  P.  Saylor.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  of  Wisconsin. 

Herman  T.  Schneebell.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa. 

WllUam  Uoyd  Scott,  of  Virginia. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  of  California. 

J.  William  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 

Sam  Stelger.  of  Arizona. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton.  of  New  York. 

Robert  Taft.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Burt  Talcott.  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Teague.  of  California. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin. 


Jobn  V.  Tunney.  of  California. 
Jamea  B.  Utt.  of  California. 
Charles  A  Vanlk.  of  Ohio. 
Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle.  of  California. 
J.  Irving  Whalley.  of  Pennsylvania. 
WllUam  Whltehurst.  of  Virginia. 
Charles  E.  Wiggins,  of  California. 
Lawrence  O.  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  U.  Zwach.  of  MlnneaoU. 

NcwsPAprms  Enooksing  CcNstra  Rzromic 

The  Dally  Star  Journal.  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Passaic  Herald  News,  Passaic.  N.J. 

St.  Alban's  Messenger.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Columbus  Dispatch.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

The  TltusvlUe  Herald.  TltusvlUe.  Pa. 

Manchester  Union  Leader,  Manchester.  N  H. 

New»- Democrat.  Belleville.  111. 

Syracuse  Post  Standard.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

New  York  Dally  News.  New  York.  NY. 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle.  Muskegon,  Mich. 

News.  Sbclbyvllle.  Ind. 

The  HooBler  Purchaser.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

The  Tulsa  Tribune.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

AdTance-News.  Ogdensburg.  NY. 

Sacramento  Bee.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal.  New  York.  NT. 

The  Indianapolis  Star.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mertden  Journal,  Merlden.  Conn. 

The  Sunday  Star-News.  Wilmington.  N.C. 

Billings  Gazette.  Billings.  Mont. 

Independent-Press-Telegram.  Long  Beach. 
Cdllf. 

Sentinel.  Woodstock.  111. 

Capital.  Sedalla.  Mo. 

Herald.  Stanford,  Fla. 

Star-Banner.  Ocala.  Fla. 

Cttlzen-News.  Dalton.  Oa. 

Valley  Courier.  Alamosa.  Colo. 

Times  Union.  Albany.  N.Y. 

Toledo  Times.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dothan  Eagle.  Dothan.  Ala. 

St  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  St   Lou's,  Mo 

Omaha  World  Herald,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

.Mansfield  News-Journal,  .vl^nsfleld.  Ohio. 

Newark  Evening  News.  Newark,  N.J. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Akron,  Ohio. 

Chicago  American.  Chicago.  111. 

Arkansas  Democrat.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  Jackson,  Mich. 

The  Toledo  Blade.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

The  Evening  News.  Perth  Amboy,  NJ. 

Memphis  Oermantown  Star.  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Salem  Evening  News,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  State,  ColumbU.  S  C. 

Times  Picayune.  New  Orleans,  La. 

States-Item.  New  Orleans.  La. 

Chronicle.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Register.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American.  Chicago.  111. 

Natn  Sentinel.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Tacoma  News  Tribune.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Lincoln  Dally  Courier.  Lincoln.  III. 

The  Decatur  Review.  Decatur.  111. 


LEADINO  CONSERVATIONISTS  COM- 
MENT ON  H.R.  3114.  CONSERVA- 
TION ADVISERS  ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rkuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  I  introduced  H.R.  3114.  the  Con- 
servation Advisers  Act  of  1969.  The  bill 
would  set  up  a  high  level  three- man 
Council  of  Conservation  Advisers  to  pull 
together  all  the  conservation  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Council 
is  modeled  after  the  highly  successful 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  except 
that  members  would  have  staggered  6- 


year  terms  rather  than  serving  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  as  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  do. 

The  bill  also  would  establish  a  Senate- 
House  Joint  Conservation  Committee 
modeled  after  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Before  Introducing  this  bill,  I  sent 
copies  of  it  in  draft  form  to  scores  of 
of  the  Nation's  leading  conservationists 
and  conservation  organizations.  Their 
letters  and  comments  were  both  gratify- 
ing and  helpful,  and  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions they  made  have  been  incorpo- 
rated In  the  bill.  I  would,  therefore,  lilce 
to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
some  of  the  letters  I  received.  They 
follow : 
The  Appalachian  Tkail  CoNrcaxNCk, 

Kingaport,  Tenn..  December  20,  1968. 
Hon   Hknrt  S.  Rkuss, 
Raybum  House  Office  Bulding, 
Wa.itiington,  D.C. 

Mr  DTAa  Ma.  Rzuss:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  November  22  and  copy 
of  the  bill  you  propose  to  introduce  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Conservation.  It  was  thoughtful 
of  you  to  distribute  copies  of  this  proposed 
legislation  for  comment  before  you  intro- 
duce It. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  highly  Important  that  some 
body  be  set  up  which  has  broader  responsi- 
bilities than  either  the  Congress  or  the  Ad- 
ministration In  looking  after  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country.  Furthermore.  It  would 
seem  that  for  maximum  effectiveness  this 
body  should  be  non-poUtlcal. 

I  have  become  aware  of  several  proposals 
of  this  nature,  including  your  own.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  all  of  these 
proposals,  so  at  this  point  I  am  a  little  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  Is  the  best  approach  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  we  all  have  In  mind. 

In  your  section  2.  lines  7  and  8,  would  It 
be  possible  to  define  more  precisely  the  qual- 
ity of  environment  we  want?  For  example, 
that  which  fosters  and  promotes  the  general 
welfare  Is  often  a  matter  of  opinion  and  the 
word  "quality"  In  Itself  does  not  expressly 
require  "high  quality." 

In  line  12  of  section  2  you  might  wish  to 
add   "undeveloped   open  space"   to  the  list. 

In  section  6.  (a),  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Joint  eight  members  of  the  Senate  and  eight 
members  from  the  House  each  consist  of  four 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  four 
members  of  the  minority  party  making  this 
Joint  Conservation  Conunlttee  as  non-polltl- 
cal  as  possible. 

I  would  be  Interested  in  following  the  prog- 
ress of  your  bill   and  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  It  following  Its  introduction 
in  the  91st  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  A.  MnaxAT. 

Chairman. 


Chemsforo.  Mass.. 

December  8,  1968. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  Thank  you  for 
letting  me  see  a  copy  of  your  proposed  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  and  a  Committee 
on  Conservation. 

I  speak  now  strictly  as  an  Individual,  al- 
though I  am  currently  the  President  of  Trout 
Unlimited.  At  a  meeting  of  our  Executive 
Committee  I  shall  discuss  your  bill  and  when 
It  Is  finalized  and  Introduced  we  shall  very 
probably  express  TU's  thoughts  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

Let  me  first  ask  a  question:  do  you  pro- 
pose that  the  three  man  Conunlsslon  be  set 
up  on  a  full  time  basis?  The  Job  Is  so  big 
that  It  Is  possible  that  It  would  have  to  be. 
Hence,  the  salaries  Involved  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  answer  to  this  question. 
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You  are  proposing  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  be  ready  January  20  and 
that  the  Committee  file  Its  report  by 
March  1.  Does  this  give  the  Committee 
enough  time  for  Its  Job? 

Should  the  Committee  be  as  non-partisan 
as  possible  and  if  so  would  four  members 
from  each  party  better  serve  this  aid  In- 
stead of  five  and  three? 

At  the  moment  these  are  my  only 
thoughts. 

I  think  your  Idea  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  merit  and  I  will  be  most  inter- 
ested in  the  final  draft.  We  surely  need  some 
serious  efforts  to  coordinate  the  Ideas  and 
efforts  of  the  various  agencies  dealing  with 
these  enormously  vital  matters — matters  on 
which  depend  In  a  measure  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  people. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  Bovey. 

Federation  or  Western   Outdoor 
Clubs, 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  December  6.  1966. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reoss, 
House  Office  BuiUiing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  sending  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  "Conservation  Commission 
Act  of  1969."  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
need  of  some  coordination  between  govern- 
ment agencies  as  well  as  between  them  and 
the  public.  Your  bill  may  well  start  the  ball 
rolling  that  will  bring  about  this  aim.  Some- 
thing with  some  teeth  In  It  to  require  coor- 
dinating action  must  be  considered. 

The  Commission  only  advises  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  In  turn  suggests  programs  and 
changes  to  legislative  committees.  No  men- 
tion Is  made  of  required  action  that  may 
need  to  be  taken  to  make  a  correction  of 
existing  malfunction  of  agencies  or  depart- 
ments of  the  government. 

Don't  we  need  something  with  more  au- 
thority to  see  that  necessary  changes  are 
made?  Recommendations  are  not  enough. 

Technology  and  science  have  drawn  our 
world  nations  close  together.  Incredible  prog- 
ress in  the  destruction  of  the  non-renewable 
resources  through  this  same  technology  and 
science  is  a  relentless  threat  to  our  survival. 
As  a  nation  then  we  should  take  a  firm  hand 
In  the  total  field  of  world  ecology  which  is 
suggested,  but  not  required,  by  the  "Conser- 
vation Commission  Act " 
■    Very  truly  yours, 

Kennlth  K.  Baldwin, 

President. 

State  of  Wisconsin. 
Soil  Conservation  Board, 
Madison,  Wis..  December  9,  1968. 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss  :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  providing  the  Board  with  a  copy 
of  your  proposed  legislation  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Conservation 
and  a  Joint  Senate-House  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. This  certainly  Is  a  commendable 
piece  of  legislation  since  It  hits  closer  to 
anything  we  have  In  the  way  of  bringing 
about  some  semblance  of  a  national  natural 
resource  policy.  I  believe  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  this  is  the  only  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  natural  resources  since  they  are 
in  mobile  reach  of  everyone  and  since  our 
emphasis  in  the  future  must  be  on  develop- 
ment of  our  resources. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Board  will  not  meet 
in  time  for  consideration  and  comment  on 
your  proposed  bill.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments or  recommendations  to  make  except 
to  say  that  what  Is  needed  Is  a  truly  national 
natural  resources  policy. 
Sincerely. 

WnXIAM   J.    HORVATH, 

Executive  Secretary. 


American  Fisheries  Societt. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  I  was  very  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  proposed  bill  for  establishing  an 
independent  commission  on  conservation. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  fine  bill, 
a  very  fine  move,  and  a  specific  need.  I  am 
enthusiastic  at>out  your  bill  and  want  you 
to  know  that  in  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society 
we  encourage  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  You 
may   look  forward  to  our  support. 

I  note  where  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society  has  written 
you  his  views  concerning  this  bill  and  has 
pointed  out  that  you  sliould  use  the  word 
fish  in  conjunction  with  wildlife  wherein  it 
occurs  in  the  bill.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  believe  that  Dr.  Hutton  is  correct  in  this, 
and  I  feel  strongly  the  word  wildlife  does 
not  imply  at  all  times  the  field  of  fisheries 
and  aquatic  life.  Some  say  that  it  does.  There 
is  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  does 
not.  It  would  be  advisable  I  am  sure,  for 
you  to  put  the  word  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life  along  with  wildlife. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  be  kept  informed  on 
the  status  of  your  bill  and  If  at  all  possible 
for  me  to  testify  In  behalf  of  this  bill  when 
the  hearings  are  held,  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely, 

ELWOOD   A.    bEAMAN. 

Illinois  Natural  History  Survey, 

Urbana,  III..  December  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  My  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  your  plans  to  introduce  a  bill  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress 
that  would  establish  a  high-level  Commis- 
sion on  Conservation  as  well  as  a  Senate- 
House  Joint  Conservation  Committee.  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  willing  to  receive  com- 
ments and  suggestions  on   this   legislation. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
are  sound  and  are  intended  to  provide  the 
focus  of  attention  and  evaluation  that  Is 
long,  long  overdue.  I  suspect  you  will  en- 
counter substantial  objection  to  certain 
portions  of  the  bill  (particularly  Section 
4(a)(4))  by  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  government  who  are  not  anxious 
to  have  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs 
examined  too  carefully  by  a  knowledgeable 
and  influential  group,  but  I  hope  such  objec- 
tions will  not  deter  your  efforts  to  achieve 
the  legislation.  Some  15  years  of  intimate 
association  with  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment have  suggested  to  me  that  such 
objections  are  mors  often  based  on  a  threat 
to  the  agency's  program  than  on  what  is 
good  for  the  American  public.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  is  not  news  to  you. 

There  are  several  points  that  I  might  ques- 
tion, too.  With  two  exceptions,  however,  they 
are  minor  items  In  the  long  run  and  are 
probably  not  worth  the  time  of  either  of  us 
to  pursue  further.  My  first  exception  con- 
cerns what  is  meant  by  natural  resources  in 
the  bill.  Are  you  referring  to  all  natural  re- 
sources including  minerals,  gas.  oil.  etc.,  or 
do  you  mean  living  and/or  renewable  natu- 
ral resources?  My  other  exception  involves 
a  point  that  bothers  me  considerably  with 
reference  to  living  or  renewable  natural  re- 
sources. In  our  usual  definition  of  the  term 
we  often  consider  all  manner  of  living  things 
and  the  immediate  environment  in  which 
they  live.  Why  do  we  not  include  man — spe- 
cifically brainpower  and  special  skills — in  the 
definition?  Surely  we  must  recognize  that 
brainpower  Is  the  most  precious  resource  this 
country  owns.  Without  it  we  would  not  have 
had  the  weapons  and  materials  that  won  our 


major  wars,  and  we  would  not  have  the  pro- 
duction capabilities  of  modern  agriculture, 
the  remarkable  advances  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  achievements  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, or  the  extraordinary  developments  in 
Industrial  technology.  Without  it  we  do  not 
have  a  chance  of  winning  the  populaiion- 
food  supply  problem  that  is  now  on  the 
horizon  as  history's  most  critical  threat  to 
our  civilization — more  specifically,  to  the 
adult  generation  of  the  children  now  in  ele- 
mentary school.  Yet  brainpower  is  the  re- 
source with  which  we  are  most  cavalier  in 
our  treatment  and  planning.  The  shameful 
misuse  of  our  mentally  talented  young  per- 
sons in  current  military  draft  practices  is  a 
prime  example.  Our  nation's  sights  have  al- 
ways been  set  too  low.  We  go  overboard  fur 
this  cause  or  that  one  but  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  greatest  threat  of  all  is  bearing  down 
on  us  rapidly  and — believe  me — the  cards  are 
stacked  against  us  at  the  present  time.  I 
hadn't  intended  to  get  off  on  this  type  of 
discussion  but  it  does  illustrate  why  I  am 
concerned  that  our  human  skills  and  talents 
must  be  included  among  the  natural  re- 
sources we  need  to  conserve,  and  use  in  the 
wisest  most  effective  manner. 

One  more  point.  I  wonder  if  a  blue  ribbon 
Commission  of  5  rather  than  3  members 
might  not  be  more  effective  and  bring  a  wider 
variety  of  necessary  talents  to  bear  on  the 
problems  for  which  we  evidently  share  mu- 
tual concern. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  thoughts  on  the  contents  of 
your  bill.  May  I  wish  you  good  luck  and 
Godspeed  in  achieving  its  successful  passage 
through  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Sprugel,  Jr.,  Cli  icf. 

The  Association  of 
Interpretive  Naturalists.  Inc.. 
Derwood,  Md.,  December  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Reu.ss:  This  professional  or- 
ganization of  environmental  interpreter 
thanks  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  proposed  bill  "Conservation  Com- 
mission Act  of  1969."  You  may  be  sure  that 
we  support  any  legislation  which  seeks  to 
weld  the  efforts  of  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  in  the  Job  of  environmental  re- 
habilitation. It  seems  that  your  commissio.i 
would  at  long  last  provide  direction  for  the 
very  niany  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  conservation  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment. 

We  approve  your  proposal  to  stagger  com- 
niissioners'  terms  of  office  to  at  least  p.ir- 
tially  offset  political  considerations  and  feci 
that  you  have  provided  safeguards  to  insure 
that  this  would  truly  be  a  gold  bond  com- 
mission. We  have  long  felt  that  conservation 
interests  should  be  represented  by  some  en- 
tity directly  responsible  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

We  stand  ready  to  support  your  fine  effort 
in  any  way  we  might  assist. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanton  G.  Ernst, 

President. 

National  Fisheries  Institute.  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.,-  December  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Henry  Reuss. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  Thank  you  for 
sending  the  National  Fisheries  Institute  a 
copy  of  your  proposed  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Conservation. 

We  have  reviewed  this  and  at  this  point 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  requirement  for  the 
establishment  of  another  commission.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service,  together  with 
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the  Department  of  Interior,  could  Juct  m 
easily  provide  the  CongreM.  the  Prwldent 
and  the  nation  a  report  on  the  state  of  our 
environment. 

Agmln.  thanb  for  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  propoeal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ln  J.  WzBoto, 
Kxecutive  Director. 

MAaaACHuaaiis  FoKsarr 
AND  P*BX  Association. 
Boston,  Mat3..  December  11. 199$. 
Hon.  HKNmT  S.  Rkuss. 
House  Office  Building, 
W<uh.ini/ton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Ua.  Rxuss:  We  were  pleased  to 
receive  yoxir  letter  of  November  twenty- 
second,  transmitting  a  copy  of  your  bill  to 
establish  an  Independent  Commission  on 
Conservation. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  forward-looking,  well 
conceived  piece  of  legislation.  In  the  face  of 
growing  environmental  problems,  it  Is  timely 
to  give  conservation  the  kind  of  emphasis 
spelled  out  In  your  bill.  We  pledge  our  sup- 
port In  working  for  Its  passage,  and  we  would 
appreciate  t>elng  kept  lnforme<l  of  lU 
progre«a„ 

§Ukcerely  yours. 

Benjamin  W.  Nason. 

Executive  Director. 

CoENKix  UNiYSBarrr, 
DrmiON  OF  Biolooicai.  Schnccs, 

Ithaca.  NT.,  December  2, 1968. 
Hon.  HKNmT  S.  Rkubs. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAs  R«p«x8ENTATiv¥  RiTJSs:  Your  letter  of 
November  22  and  the  copy  of  your  proposed 
bin  was  sent  to  Dr.  Rexford  Daubenmlre  as 
President  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. Since  I  succeeded  Dr.  Daubenmlre  as 
President  In  August  1967.  It  was  forwarded 
to  me.  Dr.  John  E.  Cantlon  of  Michigan  State 
University  has  now  succeeded  me  as  Presi- 
dent but,  since  be  Is  out  of  the  country,  I 
shall  presume  to  answer. 

I  think  my  reservations  about  this  bill  are 
adequately  summarized  In  my  statement  on 
pp.  172-173  of  the  'Joint  House-Senate  Col- 
loquium to  discuss  a  National  Policy  for  the 
Environment"  (Ninetieth  Congress,  Second 
Session.  July  17,  1968.  No.  8).  No  three-man 
commission  could  be  expected  to  encompass 
the  necessary  range  of  quallflcatlons  for  the 
task  envisioned.  And.  unless  the  range  of 
competencies  to  be  Included  on  the  conunls- 
slon  Is  specified  In  detail,  you  may  be  assured 
of  a  cynical  reception  by  those  who  under- 
stand and  are  genuinely  alarmed  by  what  Is 
bapi>enlng  to  our  environment. 

Ecologlsts,  and  conservationists  generally, 
will  applaud  the  motives  Inspiring  a  bill  like 
this  but.  In  my  opinion,  will  not  support  It 
because  of  a  convlctl<m  that  something 
much  more  definitive  and  with  powers  be- 
yond writing  an  annual  report  Is  urgently 
needed. 

Respectfully, 

LaMont  C.  Cole. 
Professor  of  Ecology. 

AjiinucAN  CoMMrmc  for 

INTEKNATIONAI.  WILD  LtTI  PSOTTCTION, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  30. 1968. 
Hon.  Hkmbt  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  CONcmsasMAN:  I  am  sorry  not  to 
have  been  able  to  respond  earlier  to  your  re- 
quest of  22  November  for  comments  on  the 
draft  bill  you  propose  to  introduce  to  Con- 
greaa  for  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Commission  on  ConsMTvatlon  and  a  Joint 
Conservation  Committee. 

You  an  to  be  congratulated  on  this  ex- 
cellent bill,  which  so  clearly  fulfills  an  urgent 


need  for  poUcy  guldanoe  of  our  complicated 
government  structure  at  the  present  time 
dealing  with  federal  efforts  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  our  natural  environment.  I  have 
two  suggestions  you  may  wish  to  consider. 

In  Section  2.  the  Declaration  of  Policy,  line 
11,  when  you  speak  of  the  utilisation  of 
natural  resources  to  meet  human,  economic, 
and  national  defense  requirements.  I  would 
suggest  the  word  "ecological"  be  added  after 
the  word  "economic."  I  realize  the  ecological 
approach  Is  one  that  Is  Included  by  Implica- 
tion, but  believe  It  would  strengthen  the 
policy  to  have  the  wording  in  the  statement. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  concern  itself  not  only  with  the 
quality  of  the  environment  In  our  Nation, 
but  also  with  the  effects  of  our  actions  that 
contaminate  the  biosphere  and  affect  people 
as  well  as  planu  and  animals  on  a  world-wide 
basis.  For  example.  DDT  in  the  Antarctic 
penguins,  or  other  side  effects  from  man's 
tampering  with  living  portions  of  ecosystems. 
While  I  realize  you  do  not  wish  to  get  In- 
volred  In  the  area  of  international  conserva- 
tion, it  would  be  valuable  and  Important  to 
Include  it  somehow  in  your  terms  of  reference 
for  the  new  Commission. 

If  you  think  well  of  these  suggestions,  I 
would  appreciate  yotir  passing  them  on  to 
Senator  McCkirem. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  succesa  of  this 
Important  bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hakolo  J.  Coouooi. 

Chairman. 

MiMNKaOTA-WlaCONSIN      BOUNDAET 

A«EA  Commission. 

Hudson.  Wis.,  November  17. 1968. 
Hon.  Henst  S.  Reoss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkae  Conoeessman  Reuss:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Novemt>er  22nd  informing  us 
of  the  proposed  bill  regarding  a  national 
commission  on  conservation.  I  have  replaced 
Dr.  H.  Peter  Odegard  as  executive  director  of 
the  Boundary  Area  Commission  and  am  hon- 
ored to  be  among  those  from  whom  you  seek 
advice  on  such  matters. 

I  assume  that  the  membership  of  such  a 
proposed  commission  would  be  made  up  of 
private  citizens  rather  than  agency  person- 
nel. The  experience  of  our  own  Commission 
Indicates  that  this  Is  a  good  way  to  give 
some  officials  status  and  recognition  to  the 
"public  Interest'"  in  the  development  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  on  conservation  and  re- 
source development  matters.  I  wonder,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  limitation  of  three  per- 
sons in  the  makeup  of  such  a  commission 
would  provide  a  broad  enough  base  for  de- 
velopment of  constructive  policy  recoounen- 
dations.  In  one  sense,  the  output  of  such  a 
small  group,  worthwhile  and  rational  as  It 
might  be,  might  easily  be  looked  upon  as 
being  too  narrow  since  it  would  not  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  Input  of  very  many  indi- 
viduals at  the  commission  level.  In  order  to 
be  more  representative  of  the  broad  spectrum 
of  public  Interest,  then.  It  might  seem  pru- 
dent to  consider  expanding  the  membership 
of  such  a  commission  to  perhaps  seven  or 
nine  members. 

In  another  sense.  It  would  seem  that  the 
functional  aspects  of  the  commission's  oper- 
ation would  be  enhanced  by  having  a  larger 
number  of  commissioners.  This  would  allow 
for  the  establishment  of  subcommittees 
within  the  commission  Itself  for  the  purposes 
of  looking  Into  specific  aspects  of  conserva- 
tion problems  and  opportunities,  and  would 
also  allow  for  more  latitude  in  the  conduct 
of  commission  meetings  themselves  where  it 
might  be  easier  to  arrange  for  the  attendance 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  larger 
body. 

The  most  laudable  feature  of  the  proposal. 


In  my  opinion,  Is  the  establishment  of  the 
Senate-House  Joint  Conservation  Committee 
in  Congress.  How  nice  it  would  have  been  to 
have  had  such  a  committee  to  resolve  prob- 
lems between  the  two  bodies  on  such  matters 
as  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera  Act  and  the 
propoeal  to  prohibit  pollution  of  narlgable 
waters  in  the  nation  by  vessels. 

We  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  in 
keeping   us   posted  on   the  progress  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  and  thank  you  again  for 
seeking  our  advice  on  its  preparation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jambs  M.  Habbibon, 

Executive  Director. 

Stont    BBOOK-Mnxs'roNB   Watbb- 

SHEDS     ASSOCIA'nON, 

Pennington,  N.J.,  November  27,  1968. 
Re  Proposed  Bill  on  Conservation. 
Hon.  Hembt  S.  Rextss, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,    D.C. 

Deab  Conobessman  Reuss:  I  have  one  or 
two  observations  to  make  In  relation  to  the 
captioned    matter. 

The  word  Conservation  Is  so  badly  over- 
worked and  so  little  understood  that  I  would 
propose  substituting  "Physical  environ- 
ment"   for    It. 

In  spelling  out  the  qualifications  of  the 
Commission  Members  one  might  add  that 
they  must  be  people  with  ecological  perspec- 
tive. What  I  am  in  effect  saying  Is  that  a 
well  trained  forester,  wildlife  manager,  soil 
scientist,  botanUt,  blologUt,  or  what  have 
you  would  not  qualify  as  a  Commissioner 
unless  he  had  the  broad  perspective  of  see- 
ing his  own  expertise  and  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  disciplines  concerned  with 
the  physical  environment.  This  would  not 
be  easy  but  It  Is  germane  and  fundamental 
to  bringing  your  declaration  of  policy  to 
fruition.  Good  luck. 
Cordially, 

Pavi.  M.  VanWbokn, 

President. 

Amkbican  Pisbcbies  Sociztt, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Hznbt  S.  Reuss, 
Raybum  House  Office  Builditm. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,    D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Reuss:  After  one  reading  of  your 
propKMed  bill  whereby  an  Independent  Com- 
mission on  Conservation  would  be  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  the  conservation  poli- 
cies of  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government  etc.,  I  highly 
commend  you  for  your  efforts.  I  feel  that 
such  a  propoeal  will  fill  a  void  that  has  ex- 
isted throughout  our  Nation's  history. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  add  the  word  "fish" 
at  the  places  indicated  on  pages  1,  3  and  4 
of  your  draft  copy  which  I  am  enclosing.  As 
you  probably  know,  many  people  do  not  In- 
clude "fish"  In  this  deflnlUon  of  "wUdllfe." 
After  a  more  careful  reading  of  your  bill.  It 
l3  possible  that  I  will  comment  further. 
Sincerely    yours, 

ROBEBT    F.    HUTTON, 

Executive    Secretary. 

Bob  Sc  Bessie  Weu>bb 

WiLDLiTE  Foundation, 
Sinton.  Tex..  November  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Henbt  S.  Reubs 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Mt  Deab  Conobessman  :  It  Is  a  great  honor 
and  pleasure  to  receive  yotir  letter  of  22 
November  transmitting  the  proposed  bill 
which  you  hope  to  Introduce  early  In  Jan- 
uary 1969,  to  be  caUed  the  "Conservation 
Commission  Act  of  1969." 

May  I  state  very  frankly  that  I  think  you 
have  done  a  retnarkably  fine  Job  with  this. 
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I  like  your  Declaration  of  Policy.  There  are 
few  points  In  this  vrtth  which  I  believe  any- 
one who  knows  anything  of  the  subject 
matter  could  take  exception.  I  think  you 
are  rendering  a  great  public  service  in  the 
efTort  you  are  making. 

The  only  minor  suggestion  I  can  offer  Is 
that  you  might  want  to  consider  whether  or 
not  your  Commission  of  Three  Is  adequate 
since  you  are  dealing  with  five  or  more 
major  subjects.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
changing  your  three-man  commission  to  a 
five-man  commission,  so  that  you  can  get 
members  who  are  knowledgeable  In  the  five 
subjects  to  be  treated.  It  seems  to  me  these 
subjects  logically  divide  Into  air,  soil,  water, 
wlldllfe-forestry-grazlng,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Including  scenic  or  open  spaces. 

It  seems  to  me  your  proposal  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  as  we  have  been  needing 
something  like  this  for  quite  some  time. 
Those  of  us  in  the  conservation  field  greatly 
appreciate  your  leadership  and  Interest  In 
this  Important  field.  I  shall  study  the  pro- 
posal further  and  If  any  other  Ideas  come 
to  me  that  seem  to  be  at  all  significant,  I 
will  write  you  again.  I  have  been  in  your 
o£Bce  on  a  few  occasions  in  years  past  and 
talked  with  you  regarding  various  conserva- 
tion matters  when  I  was  an  official  of  the 
US.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  last  week  but  did  not  have  op- 
portunity to  call  either  at  your  office  or  at 
the  office  of  other  outstanding  congressmen 
with  whom  I  am  fairly  well  acquainted. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and,  again, 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  great  leadership 
In  the  Important  field  of  conservation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Cottam.  Director. 
Welder  Wildlife  Foundation. 

Lewis  &  Clark  Trail  Commission, i^ 

November  27,  1968. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  V.  L.  Clark, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  J.  N. 
"Ding"  Darling  Foundation,  has  shared  with 
me  your  form  communication  of  November 
22  in  regard  to  your  proposed  bill  to  be  In- 
troduced at  the  91st  session  of  Congress,  to 
be  known  as  the  Conservation  Commission 
Act  of  1969.  I  em  replying  not  only  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Darling  Foundation,  but 
perhaps  more  particularly  as  Chairman  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission  and  as  one 
tremendously  interested  in  the  causes  of 
our  natural  values  and  our  people's  outdoor 
heritage. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  within  the  last 
two  months  to  review  In  detail  the  col- 
loquium held  this  summer  by  various  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  administration  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  In  behalf  of  natural  values  and  our 
natural  environment  of  this  nation.  Al- 
though this  conference  was  not  very  well 
publicized,  I  think  It  was  a  tremendously 
important  meeting  and  I  congratulate  you 
and  the  others  who  had  a  part  In  this  splen- 
did beginning  effort  to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  environment.  Your  bill  I  believe 
would  complement  and  perhaps  serve  as  a 
catalyst  In  saving  many  of  the  natural 
values  and  natural  resources  that  are  going 
to  be  so  much  In  our  peoples'  well-being  In 
the  years  to  come.  Certainly  I  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, and  I  am  sure  that  we  of  the  Darling 
Foundation,  would  think  highly  of  thU  bill. 
Although  our  Foundation  Is  not  permitted  as 
you  well  know  to  lobby,  since  we  are  a  non- 
profit corporation.  I  am  sure  that  as  an 
individual  and  other  tnistees  of  our  Founda- 
tion, we  can  well  express  a  personal  view  with 
complete  propriety. 
You  may  be  interested  In  knowing  that  I 


Intend  to  present  as  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  a  reconunendatlon  in  this 
general  area  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  policy  on  environmental  con- 
trol and  appreciation.  It's  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  context  of  my  statement  parallels 
your   proposed   bill. 

We  were  regretful  that  you  could  not  be 
present  with  us  at  our  last  Levtrls  and  Clark 
Trail  Commission  meeting  held  In  Portland. 
It  was  one  of  our  best  meetings  and  we  also 
had  the  second  of  our  scheduled  three  pub- 
lic hearings.  This  went  excellently  and  with 
some  fine  recommendations  by  those  who  ap- 
peared. Our  next  meeting  of  the  Commission 
will  be  held  In  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri  and 
Wood  River,  Illinois  area  May  14-16.  I  am 
hopeful  that  you  can  be  present.  This  un- 
doubtedly will  be  the  last  meeting  of  our 
Commission  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
expiration  date  under  Public  Law  88-630  Is 
October,  1969.  You'll  be  hearing  from  me  In 
regard  to  a  unanimous  motion  at  the  meet- 
ing In  Portland  of  our  Commission,  which 
asks  Congress  to  extend  our  Commission  In 
approximately  the  same  format.  Hopefully 
you  would  see  fit  to  support  such  an  effort. 

It's  a  pleasure  Indeed  to  be  visiting  with 
you  again  even  though  by  letter.  With  sin- 
cere good  wishes. 

Cordially  yours. 

Sherry  P.  Fisher, 
Chairman,  Lewis  &  Clark  Trail  Commission. 

Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  Association. 
Kempton.  Pa..  December  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  22  and  for  the  op- 
portunity of  commenting  on  your  proposed 
bill  setting  up  a  Commission  on  Conserva- 
tion. I  do  have  a  few  suggestions  which  you 
may  wish  to  consider. 

To  make  the  qualifications  of  the  Commis- 
sioners a  little  more  definite,  might  It  not 
be  worthwhile  to  Insert  In  Section  3(a)  after 
"training,  experience,  attainments,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  broad  knowledge  In  the  biologi- 
cal and  ecological  fields,". 

Maybe  this  would  be  redundant  but  In 
Section  3(c)(2)  I  suggest  the  Insertion  of 
"environment-changing  activities"  after 
"nattiral  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment,". If  this  suggestion  were  adopted,  you 
would  have  to  Insert  "activities"  after  "con- 
ditions" In  the  4th  line  of  the  paragraph 
and  after  "developments"  In  the  last  line. 

Because  I  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  workings  of  Washington  and  because  I 
feel  that  the  success  of  any  effort  along  your 
suggested  lines  Is  going  to  come  principally 
from  public  pressure,  possibly  you  would  like 
to  Insert  "and  shall  make  public"  after  "Con- 
gress" In  the  2nd  line  of  Section  4(a) .  Maybe 
this  Is  covered  In  Section  3(d)  but  It  doesn't 
seem  to  me  this  Is  clearly  so. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  very  fine  and  much- 
needed  legislation.  If  we  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther help  to  you  or  Senator  McGovern,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  W.  Taylor. 

The  Wildlife  Societt, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Congressman  Reuss:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  November  22nd  transmittal 
of  a  proposed  blU  to  establish  a  conservation 
commission, 

I  think  the  basic  objectives  and  major 
details  which  your  proposed  bill  are  aimed 
at  establishing  are  most  worthwhile  and  I 
want  to  encourage  you  to  carry  through  with 
your  plans. 


Several  questions  do  arise  which  might 
have  some  Importance: 

Do  "conservation",  "conservationist",  etc. 
need  definition  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill? 

Can  a  three-man  commission  be  so  con- 
stituted that  there  Is  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion, or  balance,  between  the  various  ap- 
proaches to  "conservation"?  Perhaps  a  larger 
commission,  though  a  bit  more  unwieldly, 
would  provide  better  balance. 

In  Section  3(b).  3(f),  and  5(e),  are  these 
an  open-end  checkbook  which  Congress  can- 
not control? 

Do  Sections  3(e)  (2)  and  Section  5(d)  im- 
pose a  manpower-fiscal  burden  upon  federal 
bureaus  for  which  they  may  not  have  planned 
or  budgeted? 

Please  do  keep  me  Informed  of  progress 
on  your  bill.  I  wish  you  well  with  it. 
Most  sincerely. 

Fred  G.  Evenden, 
Executive  Director. 

Department  op  Natural  Resources. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  December  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  In  behalf  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  your  proposed  bill  which 
would  establish  a  commission  on  conserva- 
tion, charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing reconunendatlons  which  would  preserve 
ancJ  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
It  has  been  our  firm  conviction'  that  we 
urgently  need  a  comprehensive  national  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  environmental  pollution. 
While  we  do  have  segments  of  svich  a  policy 
In  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Law.  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  and  var- 
ious other  measures,  we  clearly  lack  an 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  our  goals  and 
objectives  In  preserving  environmental  qual- 
ity. Your  bin  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
logical   way  of  attacking  this  problem. 

It  Is  equally  Important  that  the  various 
states  assume  more  responsibility  In  prevent- 
ing environmental  pollution.  We  are  partic- 
ularly impressed  with  recent  action  taken 
by  the  State  of  C&lifornla  In  establishing  an 
Environmental  Quality  Council.  There  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  a  similar  body  to  be  estab- 
lished In  Michigan,  and.  I  suspect,  In  many 
other  states. 

In  summary,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
win  strongly  support  your  proposed  bill  to 
establish  a  commission  on  conservation.  In 
this  regard,  we  would  appreciate  your  advice 
and  counsel  as  to  how  we  can  be  most  help- 
ful In  securing  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

A.  Gene  Gazlay. 
Assistant  Director^ 

The  Desert  Protective  Council.  Inc.. 

La  Quinta,  Calif.,  December  24, 1968. 
Subject:    Environmental    Improvement    and 

protection  In  conservation. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  Thank  you  for 
a  copy  of  your  proposed  Bill  that  will  pro- 
vide for  a  Conservation  Commission  of  three 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President  and  a 
provision  for  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Conservation.  Also  thank  you  for  ask- 
ing for  my  comment  on  your  proposal,  long 
overdue,  and  questionably  sufficient  to  re- 
verse the  present  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
envlornment. 

While  It  may  seem  to  be  nit-picking.  I 
should  seriously  consider  dropping  the  word 
"conservation"  and  employ  a  more  descrip- 
tive and  meaningful  term  that  embodies  an 
ecological  Intent,  such  as  "Commission  on 
Environmental  Improvement  and  Protec- 
tion". There  sire  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
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lor  mitb  clMUiff*.  TIM  wata  "cooaervfttton"  U 
badly  mutilated  and  akoMd.  May  i*«  potatt 
out  tli««  ao  BMay  "commmMtm  pro)«eta" 
hav«  bMB  mo*  mar*  than  tlfiwlwl  rtamleka 
to  Kell  mora  bow*  and  arrow*,  gvita  and  shot- 
gun abella.  and  tb*  grmt  majority  of  th* 
public  may  w*U  b*  ap*tb«tle  for  Just  such 
reasons. 

Th«  end  reaniu  of  your  plan  will  b«  Juat  aa 
g3cd  as  the  members  of  the  Oocninlsjlon.  If 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Sporting  Arms 
and  Ammunltton  Manufacturers  Institute  la 
one  of  the  Conunlssloners,  as  he  has  been  an 
advisor  for  tbe  American  Asaociatlon  for 
Kealth.  Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, you  can  well  guess  the  quality  of 
the  "con»er»stlon  product". 

Lastly.  If  tbe  action  merely  equates  the 
wonders  and  values  of  the  natural  world  with 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  onions,  you  can  ex- 
pect lltUe  stimulation  of  our  coming  gen- 
eration to  develop  an  attitude  of  reverence 
and  love,  which  la  the  essential  ingredient  In 
the  formation  of  a  genuine  conservationist. 
Sincerely, 

Hkwbt  M.  WKsn. 

No«TH  Caaouif  A 
.   -  RansATioit  CoMisnBioN, 
JUteiffA.  N.C.,  Deetml)er  Jl,  1968. 
Hon.  HXNBT  S.  RBua*. 
House  of  R&pme»t»tive». 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  ConoBxasiiAjf  Rxvaa;  In  reviewing 
your  proposal  as  to  the  "Conservation  Com- 
mission Act  of  1949"  several  points  are  sug- 
gested. Ws  shall  share  our  experience  with 
you. 

( 1 )  The  proposed  bill  Is  of  a  very  general 
nature.  Terms  seem  to  be  used  Interchange- 
ably throughout  the  bill  which  express.  Inter- 
changeably, tbe  functions,  powers,  duties  and 
related  actions  by  which  they  are  to  be 
achieved.  It  might  be  dlfflcult,  for  example. 
for  laymen  or  professionals  to  relate  words 
used  on  page  5.  Section  3.  (c).  (4)  to  those 
found  In  Section  3.  (e) .  ( 1 ) . 

There  are  many  existing  goremmental 
agenda*  at  all  levels  (Federal,  State,  county 
and  municipal  or  combination  thereof),  pri- 
vate non-profit  and  private  for  profit  that  can 
and  would  contribute  to  the  establishment 
of  policy  and  In  providing  direction  for  hu- 
man, nattiral  and  man-made  resource  pres- 
ervation, acquisition,  development  and  use. 
It  appears  to  us  that,  as  you  have  It.  there 
Is  danger  that  it  will  be  a  federally  skewed 
body,  without  sensitivity  as  to  state  and  local 
needs,  and  with  little  contact  as  to  tbe  pri- 
vate and  commercial  sectors. 

(3)  In  the  Introductory  brief  the  word 
"coordination"  Is  used  relative  to  conserva- 
tion pKJllcles  by  governmental  agencies  (all 
levels).  Coordination  Implies  only  force.  We 
do  not  believe  that  coordination  can  be  ac- 
complished without  cooperation.  Cooperation 
tmpliea  voluntary  action.  Involvement  of  all 
sectors,  governmental,  private  non-profit  and 
prlvat*  for  profit  must  be  established,  much 
of  which  can,  only,  be  voluntary,  at  the  very 
inception  of  the  idea  or  there  will  be  another 
superimposed  pressure  tbat  tends  to  cause 
reslst.ince,  because  It  Is  not  sensitive  to  real 
needs. 

(3)  We  are  concerned  that  the  proposed 
bill  follows  old  and  outdated.  esUbllshed. 
federal  patterns,  which  w*  are  trying  to 
Chang*.  It  might  permit  tbe  federal  staff 
which  Is  employed  by  tbe  Commission  to. 
again.  (In  the  old  pattern)  develop  guide- 
lines, requirements  and  policies  which  can 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  any  Con- 
press-enacted  legislation.  This  Is  often  done 
now.  If  any  coordination  is  done  by  the  fed- 
eral stall.  In  such  a  setting,  with  state  and 
local  government  oSclals  aad  the  private  sec- 
tors, they  ar*  usually  asketl  to  react  ( by  such 
a  fsilaral  staff)  to  new  procedures  In  an 
allowed  time  period  that  is  too  short  to  per- 
mit adequate  conaldevatlon  of  the  federally 
developed   recommendations.   This   Is   partly 


eans*d  hscaa**  ttM  federal  agency  Is  gtven 
n*w  stair  isaoufcw  to  handle  the  new  duties, 
while  Stat*  and  lo**]  go?*nuneBti  often  must 
>s*min  n*w  reaponstbUltl—  wltboot  coinmeB- 
soTst*  staff  addltlocis. 

Tour  bm  propose*  a  alxteea-member  Joint 
Conservation  Committee,  composed  of  eight 
members  of  the  Senate  and  eight  members 
of  the  House,  as  outlined  In  Section  S.  In 
order  to  avoid  another  statute  that  only  cre- 
ates another  body  with  potential  federal  con- 
trols, with  only  one  of  the  purposes  being 
to  control  existing  Federal  conservation  pro- 
grams, it  appears  to  us  that  we  shall  need 
a  more  broadly  respresentative  board.  Not 
only  would  we  need  Congressmen  familiar 
with  and  having  access  to  Federal  conserva- 
tion programs  b\it  also,  to  Include  carefiilly 
selected  lay  cltlxen  leadership  and  recrea- 
tion, park  and  other  career  personnel  from 
state  and  local  government  levels.  After  all. 
In  the  final  analyses,  these  are  the  ones  which 
are  to  be  served  through  and  by  any  action 
taken  by  the  Conservation  Commission.  Rep- 
resentation should  come,  thus,  from  a  com- 
bination of  all  of  these  aspects  of  concern 
which,  admittedly.  Is  not  the  easy  way. 

Th*  easier  way,  with  just  one  or  a  few 
of  tb***  resources  being  tapped,  has  been  the 
historic  background  of  too  many  Federal 
statutes  which  were  conceived  and  developed 
with  the  very  best  of  service  Intent,  but 
for  only  one  aspect  of  need. 

We  have  endeavored  to  provide  you  with 
our  honest  and  carefully  conceived  thoughts 
baaed  upon  our  23  years  of  advisory  and  con- 
sultant service  to  the  fields  of  public,  private 
and  commercial  recreation  throughout  North 
Carolina  and  In  other  states.  Our  remarks 
have  been  drafted  with  a  sincere  Intent  to 
advice  with  you  concerning  your  proposed 
legislation,  and  are  admittedly  frank. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  J.  ANoiirws. 

Dtrector. 

Rob  Jc  Bessix  Wkldx*  Wtialxf* 

FOtrNBATlOW, 

5inton.  Tex..  January  14,  1989. 
Hon.  HcmiT  8.  Rcusa. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAS  CoNCSESsMAjr  Rcuss:  I  am  delighted 
v.lth  the  Press  Release  that  tells  of  the  new 
bill  you  have  Introduced  to  establish  a  top 
level  Council  of  Conservation  Advisers  to 
cx)rdlntae  the  nation's  conservation  and 
ecolo^cal  activities.  This  is  on«  of  the  moat 
fundamental  and  needed  bits  of  legislation 
tnat  I  know  of.  During  my  25  years  as  a 
government  employee  In  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  I  saw  numerous  examples  of  th* 
need  of  coordination  and  objective  communi- 
cation between  bureaus  and  departments.  It 
seems  to  m*  in  addition  to  this  top-level 
activity  the  Secretaries  of  at  least  Interior 
and  Agriculture  should  be  encouraged  to  set 
up  coordination  committees  of  their  own 
that  would  coordinate  plans,  progranu  and 
proposals  that  are  contradictory  or  overlap- 
ping. Very  frequently  these  run  counter  to 
each  other.  Controls  are  needed  but  they 
should  be  objective  and  they  should  be  co- 
ordinated. Likewise,  in  l.-vnd  management  and 
development  there  needs  to  be  coordination. 
This  Is  sadly  wanting.  I  should  like  to  see  tbe 
President-elect  himself  tajce  action  to  see 
tbat  his  own  departments  coordinate  their 
efforts  in  this  respect.  Thar*  la  need  of  co- 
ordination at  least  between  Intarlor.  Agri- 
culture. Public  Health,  tb*  Army  Engineers 
and  the  Soil  Consarvatlon  Service. 

Again,  my  congratulations  for  your  clear 
thinking  and  for  presenting  this  very  wise 
proposal.  Tour  record  in  conservation  Is  out- 
BtaBdlBg  and  all  of  us  Interested  In  the  con- 
servation A*ld  wUl  ev«t  b*  grataful  to  you. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely  your*. 

Clarxncs  Cottam, 
Dlrectof.  Weld€T  WiUliJe  foundation. 


Trb  TaAii,FiNDns, 
Btmmtmf.  Ctaltf..  Jmnuarg  7. 1999. 
Hon.  R*MST  0.  R«P— , 
Houm  of  R*pn»entmt*9e», 
Watkinfton,  DC. 

Dkab  Conorsssman  R«ofl*:  Thanks  very 
much  indeed  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
bill  proposing  a  high-level  Commission  on 
Conservation. 

In  view  of  th*  de*p  concern  many  of  us 
shar*  regarding  recant  statement*  mad*  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  selection  of  Oovemor  Hickel  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  feel  that 
your  move  is  mo*t  timely. 

I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  interest  our  Cali- 
fornia delegation  to  the  Congress  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Haibt  C.  Jame*. 


CmzKifs  NATt7*Ai.  RxaoxracKS 

AaaociATioir  or  Wiaconsat, 

December  20, 199t. 
Hon.  HunT  S.  Rxvss. 
House  of  Representativet, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

DxAS  CoJfCKxasMAN  RxvBs:  Please  excuse 
my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 23  relative  to  your  propoeed  bill  estab- 
lishing a  Padaral  Commission  on  Consanra- 
tlon.  I  hav*  takan  tbe  opportunity  to  confer 
with  a  number  of  groupw  and  many  individ- 
uals in  order  to  get  a  good  cross  section  of 
opinions  on  your  proposal. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  there  Is  a  real 
need  for  Improved  coordination  and  under- 
standing of  the  scope  and  interaction  of 
various  federal  and  state  programs  which 
have  an  affect  upon  our  natural  resources. 
A  high  level  Commission  on  Conservation 
might  be  able  to  exert  real  Influence  on  such 
programs.  I  found  that  the  general  sentiment 
of  people  contacted  ran  along  these  lines. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  In  the  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FkEDKKICK    M.    BAtrMOASTIVER, 

President.  CNRA. 

Amuuc.\n  Water  RESormcES  Associatioit, 

Minneapolis,  Aflnn.,  January  8, 19C9. 
Hon.  Henxt  S.  Rrcrss. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  My  attention  has  juat 
been  drawn  to  a  letter  from  you  dated  No- 
vember 23,  1908,  transmitting  a  proposed  bill 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  creating  a  Com- 
mission on  Conservation. 

From  my  personal  viewpoint,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill  appear  to  both  fill  a  real  na- 
tional need  and  to  give  a  voice  to  an  ele- 
ment of  our  population  that  too  often  feels 
left  out  In  Important  national  decisions.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  comment  on  behalf  cf 
the  American  Wat«r  Resources  Association 
at  this  time.  There  will  be  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting  of  tbat  organization  In 
March,  and  I  will  bring  tbe  proposed  blU  be- 
fore that  meeting.  I  will  be  intereste«  In 
being  kept  Informed  of  the  progress  cf  the 
bill  In  the  meantime. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  Silberman. 

President. 

Water  Rxsovscks  Associatiom 

OF  the  Dxtawarb  RrVER  Basdc, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  December  31,  1988. 
Hon.  Hrmrt  S.  Reuss. 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congrbsbman  Rrcss:  This  Is  a  reply 
to  your  letter  In  which  you  asked  WRA's  re- 
action to  your  proposal  to  Introduce  a  Bill 
which  would  set  up  a  high-level,  three  man 
Commission  on  Conservation  to  report  each 
year  on  tbe  state  of  our  environment  and 
recommend  appropriate  action. 

Although  I  did  not  poll  our  650  member 
organlaatlon.  nevertheless  I  did  query  a  rep- 
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re**ctatlv*  nunlber  of  our  Director*  In 
search  of  reaction  of  our  membership  from 
a  variety  of  discipline*  and  backgrounds. 

Approximately  80%  of  those  responding 
were  not  In  favor  of  the  propoeed  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
majority  stand  Is  that  creation  of  one  more 
group  on  Conservation  will  merely  tend  to 
cause  more  confusion  in  Federal  Conserva- 
tion activity  that  now  consists  of  overlap- 
ping agency  activities.  Instead,  WRA  sug- 
gests that  reorganization  of  existing  agencies 
into  one  body  covering  all  environmental 
problems  would  be  a  more  valuable  effort, 
plus  tb*  provision  for  adequate  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  effort  to  assure  accom- 
plishment of  things  already  covered  by  law. 

Further.  WRA  feels  strongly  that  Presi- 
dent-elect Nixon's  Environmental  Task  Force 
and  the  Congressional  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Environment  should  adequately  cover 
the  same  functions  as  tbe  propoeed  Commis- 
sion. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  review 
this  proposed  Bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paot,  M.  Pelton, 
Executive  Director. 

Kikcsport.  Tenk.. 

December  9,  1968. 
Hon.  HcNRT  S.  Rross, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC, 

Dear  Mr.  Rkuss:  Your  proposed  bill  con- 
cerning creation  of  a  Commission  on  Con- 
servation and  a  Benate-House  Joint  Conser- 
vation Committee  was  circulated  through  me 
by  Mr.  Stan  Murray,  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  concept  of 
th«  bill  and  its  goals.  Please  let  me  know 
when  the  bill  Is  introduced  In  the  House,  and 
its  counterpart  In  the  Senate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  PovtTELL  Foster. 


National  Recreation  and 

Park  Association. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  10,  1968. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  November  22  enclosing  a  draft  of  a  bill 
which  you  plan  to  Introduce  at  the  coming 
session  of  tbe  Congress,  to  establish  a  three- 
man  CommlESlon  on  Conservation  and  a  Sen- 
ate-House Joint  Conservation  Committee. 

I  believe  that  the  general  purpose  of  your 
proposed  bill  Is  excellent. 

You  naay  want  to  consider  including  In 
your  blU  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds 
that  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year.  You  may  also  want  to  con- 
sider the  poeslbllity  of  Including  an  expira- 
tion date,  say  five  years  after  enactment,  so 
that  the  Congress  would  automatically  have 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  act  In  such 
ways  as  the  five  years  of  experience  would 
have  shown  to  be  desirable  or  to  terminate 
It  if  that  appeared  to  be  desirable.  No  doubt 
such  details  will  be  brought  up  for  consider- 
ation if  hearings  on  your  proposed  bill  are 
held. 

I  appreciated  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  read  your  proptosed  bill  and  to  have  the 
opportunity   of  commenting  on  It. 
Sincerely, 

Sal  J.  Prezioso. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Law  OmcES  of  Leo  Thomas  Connor, 

py.iladelphta.  Pa.,  November  27,  1968. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Rruss, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  22,  1968  addressed 
to  the  Indian  Rights  Association  relative  to 
yovir  plan  to  Introduce  a  Bill  in  tbe  next 
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Session  of  Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Conservation  Commission. 

Our  Association  Is  wholeheartedly  In  favor 
of  tbe  principles  of  your  Bill  and  of  Con- 
servation In  general,  and  we  wish  you  emi- 
nent success  In  having  your  BUI  enacted  Into 
Law. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Z^o  T.  Connor, 

President. 

^^-New  York-New  Jersey 

Trail  CoNnatxNCX,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  January  10. 1969. 
Re  Conservation  Commission  Act  of  1969. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representattve  Reubs:  I  reviewed 
your  proposed  bill  to  create  a  Conservation 
Commission. 

I  understand  that  no  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment department.  Including  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior,  would  be  a  member  of  tbe 
Commission.  Tbe  Commission  should  be 
completely  Independent  of  any  department 
and  free  to  speak  its  mind  on  conservation, 
natural  resources,  and  natural  environment. 

The  objective  of  the  Commission  should  not 
be,  as  stated  In  Section  3(a) ,  "to  promote  .  .  . 
development,  and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources .  .  ,"  The  various  Government  de- 
partments, federal  and  state,  are  presently 
organized  and  empowered  to  perform  such 
promotion.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  con- 
servation. Improvement  of  human  environ- 
ment, and  wise  use  of  natural  resources.  I 
presume  tbat  the  Commission  would  be  able 
to  recommend  any  reorganization  of  federal 
department  functions  and  authority  to  the 
end  that  Government  programs  will  be  re- 
viewed, coordinated  and  evaluated  as  to  their 
effects  on  conservation,  resources,  and  human 
ecology  prior  to  approval  of  such  programs. 
A  plan,  for  example,  has  been  proposed  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Tbe  bin  on  the  whole  is  an  Important 
forward  step. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  A.  D.vniei.sen. 

Louisville,  Kt., 
January  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  Thank  you  and 
bless  you  for  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Conservation  Advisers  and  a 
Joint  Congressional  Conservation  Committee. 
This  advance  is  Imperative  to  the  efforts  to 
preserve  the  land,  protect  wildlife  and  rescue 
and  restore  our  environment.  Under  Secre- 
tary Udall  the  Interior  Department  has  been 
conservation-oriented  and  has  done  marvel- 
ous, often  very  difficult  things.  Also,  too  often 
It  was  powerless  to  aid  in  conservation  battles 
because  It  had  no  voice  in  decisions  making 
policies  or  permitting  actions  affecting 
ecology,  a  livable,  quality  environment,  the 
land,  waters,  wildlife,  etc.  This  legislation 
will  greatly  Improve  the  possibility  of  saving 
"our  good  earth",  especially  now  with  a  new 
administrator  In  the  Interior  Department. 
and  your  efforts  will  eventually  be  praised 
and  appreciated  by  those  who  presently  may 
not  care. 

I  assume  the  Council  will  Include  ecolo- 
glsts,  "senior  scientists"  and  leading  con- 
servationists. We  probably  would  still  need 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  to  which 
the  Forest  Service  would  be  transferred,  and 
which  coruld  prohibit  destructive  activities  of 
the  Engln.  Corps,  the  FPC  and  AEC.  Also  we 
need  a  Conservation  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution someday  soon.  This  is  a  tremendous 
Rtep.  When  you  have  time.  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  know  to  what  Conunlttees  It  has  been 
assigned. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Winifred  Helper. 


CULVER  PROPOSES  CONGRESSION- 
AL REFORM  IN  AREA  OP  INTER- 
NAL SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
90th  Congress  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  until  I  recently 
accepted  another  committee  position.  My 
experience  on  the  committee  has  been 
both  informative  and  valuable. 

Based  on  this  experience  as  well  as  a 
long  concern  for  the  problem.  I  have 
formed  certain  ideas  as  to  how  the  Con- 
gress can  best  discharge  its  dual  respon- 
sibilities of  protecting  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  and  guarding  the  civil 
liberties  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

Yesterday,  I  submitted  two  resolutions 
on  this  subject  which  I  hope  will  be  con- 
sidered at  an  appropriate  point.  As  a 
prelude  to  such  consideration,  I  wish  to 
urge  that  full  hearings  be  scheduled  on 
this  most  vexing  and  important  subject. 

The  time  is  opportune  for  the  Congress 
to  consider  anew  its  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  Serious  divisions  strain  our  so- 
ciety. We  in  the  Congress  should  do 
everything  to  mend  and  nothing  to  tear. 
The  past  excesses  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  have  fostered 
excesses  on  the  part  of  its  critics,  and  so 
contributed  to  a  destructive  spiral  of  re- 
action and  counterreactlon. 

Four  new  members  have  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee also  has  a  new  chairman,  who  has 
opened  this  very  question  himself  by  in- 
troducing legislation  to  change  the  name 
of  the  committee.  While  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  House  Res- 
olution 89  and  its  omission  of  any  con- 
cern for  committee  procedures  it  does 
signify  a  concern  that  propaganda  sliould 
be  removed  as  a  subject  of  investigation. 
The  proposal  thereby  recognizes,  al- 
though in  my  opinion  it  does  not  give 
effect  to,  the  proposition  that  one  man's 
propaganda  is  another  man's  cherished 
beliefs.  Neither  may  be  intruded  upon 
under  our  Constitution  by  laws  or  by 
lawmaking. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  respon- 
sible course  is  not  hasty  action  on  any 
particular  proposal.  Our  action  in  this 
area  over  the  past,  including  the  very 
establishment  of  the  committee  as  a 
standing  committee  24  years  ago,  has 
often  been  characterized  by  political 
emotion  rather  than  by  patient  examina- 
tion. Full  hearings  would  give  the  Con- 
gress the  best  opportimlty  to  develop  tlie 
^•Ise — and  constitutional — balance  be- 
tween civil  liberties  and  internal  security. 

It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
eliminate  those  vague  words  of  seeming 
authority— propaganda  and  un-Ameri- 
can— as  House  Resolution  89  proposes. 
But  we  delude  ourselves  if  we  think  that 
the  problems  spawned  by  this  commit- 
tee will  be  solved  even  in  part,  if  we 
merely  change  words  and  fail  to  grip  the 
very  serious  root  issues  suggested  by  those 
words.  We  should  not  set  sail  here  imder 
a  false  flag — either  we  are  genuinely  in- 
terested In  reform  or  we  are  engaging  in 
political  public  relations. 
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In  my  Judgment,  meaningful  reform 
In  this  area  must  Involve  a  more  precise 
and  confining  mandate  for  Investigations 
concerning  matters  of  Internal  security. 
Such  an  effort  would  at  the  least  seek 
to  weigh  the  respective  interests  of  in- 
t?rnal  security  and  civil  liberty  and  mark 
out  as  clearly  as  possible  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  legislative  history  the  re- 
spective boundaries  of  each  interest, 
liowever  wide  or  narrow.  Change  which 
maintains  the  full  authority  of  investiga- 
tion is  not  reform,  in  my  judgment. 

The  mischief  of  the  HCUA  as  presently 
constituted  is,  very  simply,  that  the  Con- 
gress grants  Investigating  powers  that  are 
inimical  to  constitutional  principles  and 
unwise  as  legislative  policy.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  Congress  to 
frame  Its  Inquiries  with  more  clarity  and 
care  than  the  pi-esent  formulation  sug- 
gests. 

In  my  judgment,  any  meaningful 
changes  must  carefully  formulate  cate- 
gories of  activities — not  organizations — 
which  jimy  be  investigated.  The  vice  of 
any  InwestlKating  authority  that  creates 
a  category  of  orttanizations  which  may  be 
investigated  is  that  once  an  organization 
falls  within  the  category,  all  activities — 
innocent  ones  as  well  as  threatening 
ones — may  be  investigated. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the 
iimocent  activities  are  most  often  those 
of  speech,  association,  and  belief.  These 
have  been  probed  consistently  by  the 
HCUA  in  the  past  and  if  the  powers  of 
investigation  are  maintained  intact, 
nothing  will  preclude  their  being  probed 
again  in  the  future. 

We  operate  under  the  Constitution: 
and  we  opeiate  of  necessity  in  this  field 
under  the  Constitution  as  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  expounded  by  the  courts. 
The  Congress  has  its  own  responsibility 
to  itself  to  assure  the  integrity  of  the 
legislative  process.  But  let  us  remember 
what  the  first  amendment  actually  says: 
"The  Congress  shall  pass  no  law"  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech;  it  is  we  our- 
selves who  are  restrained. 

We  can  and  should,  therefore,  draw 
guidance  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  might  add  that  if  we 
succeed  in  putting  our  own  house  in 
t)etter  order,  one  beneficial  result  may  be 
to  give  the  Court  somewhat  less  business 
in  this  realm. 

The  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court — and  I  would  invite  attention  to 
the  subheading.  'Supreme  Court  Deci- 
sions and  Proposed  Resolutions,"  further 
In  my  statement — suggest  two  guides 
which  the  Congress  should  bear  In  mind 
when  considering  the  needed  revision  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities' authority  and  procedures.  First, 
where  confrontations  between  the  In- 
terests of  internal  security  and  the  in- 
terests of  free  speech  seem  likely,  the 
Congress  should  address  the  internal 
security  interests  with  regulation  drawn 
no  more  broadly  than  those  interests  re- 
quire. Second,  where  confrontations  be- 
tween these  opposing  interests  seem  In- 
evitable, the  Congress  should  carefully 
determine  whether  the  internal  security 
interests  are  sxilSciently  "overriding  and 
compelling"  to  warrant  an  Intrusion 
upon  first  amendment  freedoms. 


Such  a  process  of  deliberation  by  the 
Congress  will.  I  submit,  encourage  a 
more  exact  and  careful  definition  of  the 
national  Interest,  and  thereby  foster  a 
scope  of  permissible  investigation  which 
makes  the  fewest  possible  incursions  Into 
the  preserve  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  very  times  in  which  we  live 
suggest  a  pragmatic  reason  why  the  in- 
vestigating authority  should  not  be  cast 
as  broadly  as  It  presently  Is.  In  the  past 
the  HCUA  has  often  functioned  under 
Its  overly  broad  mandate  to  provide 
gratuitous  publicity  to  those  they  pur- 
port to  oppose  at  the  expense  of  the  rep- 
utation of  Conuress.  As  these  groups  In- 
creasingly seek  out  rather  than  shun  the 
spotlight  of  the  mass  media,  the  Con- 
gress needs  some  assurance  that  its  com- 
mittees will  not  become  unwitting  foils 
for  publicity -seeking  extremists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  prepared  my  own 
resolution  on  this  subject  which  I  be- 
lieve avoids  the  defects  I  have  noted.  It 
prescritws  a  more  precise  and  narrow 
investigating  authority  for  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee.  and  I 
believe  my  resolution's  approach  would 
assure  a  more  effective  discharge  of  con- 
gressional responsibilities  in  this  most 
sensitive  area.  It  provides  the  following 
investigating  authority: 

The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  Investigate 
for  legUlatlve  purposes  those  activities  o( 
groups  or  organizations  which  Involve  es- 
pionage, satMlags.  Insurrection,  force  or  oth- 
er coercive  acts  when  such  activities  at- 
tempt to  alter  or  overthrow  the  lawful  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  view,  any  genuine  throat  to  the 
internal  security  of  our  country  lies  in 
the  area  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
force — not  speech,  assembly,  or  thought. 
In  limiting  Investigations  to  acts  of  this 
soi  t,  we  address  the  real  internal  security 
interests  of  the  coimtry.  And  by  address- 
ing only  those  interests,  we  avoid  the 
fatal  defect  of  imnecessary  Incursion  Into 
the  realm  of  political  activities  protected 
by  the  first  amendment.  This  I  believe 
my  resolution  will  accomplish;  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  give  its  considera- 
tion to  the  resolution  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

In  addition,  I  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  Congress  should  also  con- 
sider the  soundness  of  Investigating  com- 
mittee procedures  in  its  deUberatlons  on 
this  subject.  I  have  proposed  a  "Code  of 
Fair  Committee  Conduct"  in  a  second 
resolution  which  would  be  substituted  for 
section  27  of  House  rule  XI.  Such  a  code 
would  help  Insure  that  all  persons  dealt 
with  by  investigating  committees  are 
dealt  with  fairly. 

To  briefly  siunmarize  its  most  salient 
features : 

It  would  provl(fe  for  a  regular  system 
of  committee  approval  before  Investiga- 
tions are  Initiated,  hearings  are  held,  re- 
ports or  committee  prints  are  released,  or 
measures  are  recommended  to  the  House; 

It  would  protect  the  rights  of  a  mi- 
nority viewpoint  on  the  committee 
through  adequate  notice  of  hearings  and 
the  substance  of  testimony  to  be  offered, 
and  through  the  allowance  of  a  reason- 
able time  to  prepare  a  minority  report; 

It  would  insure  that  defamatory  or  de- 


grading information  about  any  person's 
political  or  religious  beliefs  or  associa- 
tions is  not  taken  in  public  committee 
session  or  otherwise  made  public  imless 
the  person  Is  afforded  an  effective  right 
of  reply; 

It  would  insure  the  highest  reliability 
In  Investigating  committee  Information 
by  providing  witnesses  a  reasonable  op- 
portitnlty  to  more  fully  develop  pertinent 
factual  questions  imder  inquiry  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  testimony ; 

It  would  provide  In  general  that  com- 
mittee files  on  the  beliefs  and  associa- 
tions of  Individuals  remain  confidential 
to  the  Congress  unless  released  by  a 
committee  majority  In  each  case:  and 

It  would  regularize  committee  proce- 
dures for  citing  an  individual  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

We  all  are  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Congress  has  no  powers  of  Investigation 
to  expose  for  the  sake  of  exposure.  Such 
a  code  would  give  reality  to  that  prin- 
ciple. Equally  important  in  my  view,  it 
would  build  in  procedures  which  history 
has  shown  are  most  likely  to  produce  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  information. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  significant  step 
toward  assiuing  that  the  Congress  time 
and  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  not  wsisted 
gathering  unreliable  information  with 
no  relevance  to  our  legislative  business. 
You  will  note  from  my  resolution  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  investigative  au- 
thority that  I  have  proposed  that  all  In- 
ternal security  functions  be  consolidated 
within  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  propose  this  because  I  believe  the  de- 
mands of  reasonable  administration  sug- 
gest a  consolidation  of  internal  security 
fimctions  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  presently  has  Jurisdiction  over 
espionage  as  well  as  the  criminal  code  in 
general  and  because  I  believe  that  as- 
signments in  tills  highly  sensitive  area 
bearing  so  immediately  on  constitutional 
re.'iponsibilities  and  restraints  should  go 
to  Members  who  are  lawyers  by  educa- 
tion and  who  can  bring  to  bear  the  re- 
quired Judicial  temperament. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  subject  to 
which  we  as  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
greater  obligation  than  the  protection  of 
the  very  life  of  our  Nation  against  those 
who  would  destroy  it,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  constitutional  freedoms 
against  those  who  would  defy  them.  The 
reconciling  of  civil  liberties  with  internal 
security  is  a  most  exacting  task.  Appeal- 
ing formulations  can  be  foimd  on  each 
side  of  the  equation.  On  the  one  hand,  tiie 
Supreme  Court  has  written  that : 

The  right  of  a  government  to  maintain  its 
existence — self-preservation — Is  the  most  per- 
vasive aspect  of  sovereignty.  {Dennis  v. 
United  States,  341  U.S.  494,  619  (1961).). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  has  alsD 
stated  that: 

For  almost  two  centuries,  our  country  has 
taken  singular  pride  In  the  democrntlc  ideals 
enshrined  in  its  Constitution,  and  the  most 
cherished  of  those  ideals  have  found  expres- 
sion In  the  First  Amendment.  It  would  indeed 
Y  ^  Ironic  If,  In  the  name  of  national  defense, 
we  would  sanction  the  subversion  of  one  of 
those  liberties — the  freedom  of  association— 
which  makes  the  defense  of  the  Nation 
worthwhile.  (United  States  v.  Robel.  389  U.S. 
358,  2M  (1947).) 
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I  would  ae^  to  embrace  both  of  these 
comi>etlng  values.  We  must  respond  to 
any  real  threats  to  our  Internal  security; 
at  the  same  time  we  must  protect  our 
herltase  of  clTll  liberties.  In  short,  we 
must  seek  in  our  own  times  what  other 
generations  of  public  officials  have  la- 
bored after:  the  assurance  of  continued 
life  and  vitality  for  our  political  institu- 
tions, brought  about  by  means  that  make 
the  life  of  those  institutions  worth  con- 
tinuing. 

I  believe  the  Congress  would  perform 
a  distinct  service  by  scheduling  full  hear- 
ings and  inviting  distinguished  experts 
to  testify  on  the  wise — and  constitu- 
tional— balance  we  must  strike  between 
these  values. 

BXTPaufX  coTnrr  decisions  and  proposed 
BESOLnrioNS 

In  Barenblatt  v.  United  States.  360 
U,S.  109  (1959),  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
plied the  so-called  balsuicing  test  to  up- 
hold questlcHis  asked  of  a  witness  about 
his  past  associations  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  The  Court  made  clear,  how- 
ever, how  it  had  weighted  the  balance 
between  the  Government's  Interest  in  in- 
ternal security  and  the  Individual's  in- 
terest in  first  amendment  freedoms.  It 
stated  that: 

Because  the  ease  concerned  communism, 
the  legislative  action  was  allowable.  In  a 
non-communist  context,  the  Court  added, 
these  facts  would  certainly  have  raised  con- 
stitutional Issues  Of  the  gravest  character. 
(At  128.  See  also,  Wilkinson  v.  United  States. 
S65  U.S.  399  (1961),  and  Braden  v.  United 
States,  366  VS.  431  (1961) .) 

In  1963,  Gibson  v.  Florida  Leg.  Inves- 
tigation Comm..  372  UJ3.  539  (1963). 
presented  a  similar  issue  involving  the 
Miami  tiAACP  and  its  membership  list 
which  the  Court  held  could  not  validly 
be  subpenaed.  The  Court  confined  Bar- 
enblatt narrowly  to  its  facts,  and  refor- 
mulated its  balancing  test  to  require  "a 
substantial  relation  between  the  infor- 
mation sought  and  a  subject  of  overrid- 
ing and  compelling  state  interest — at  546. 

In  DeGregory  v.  Attv.  Gen.  of  New 
Hampshire,  383  U.S.  825  (1966).  the 
Court  once  more  faced  the  question  of  a 
witness'  refusal  to  answer  questions 
about  his  past  associations.  Like  Baren- 
blatt, these  questions  involved  the  Com- 
munist Party  but  in  this  case  the  Court 
reached  the  opposite  result  and  held  the 
questions  invalid.  It  found  no  showing 
of  'overriding  and  compelling  state  in- 
terest' that  would  warrant  intrusion  into 
the  realm  of  political  and  associational 
privacy  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment— at  829. 

After  DeGregory,  little  remains  of  the 
premise  for  Barenblatt's  balancing  test: 
the  presumption  of  national  Interest  at- 
tending all  Communist  investigations. 
Henceforth,  the  Judicial  thumb  will  be 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  balancing 
scales:  the  Government  will  have  to 
build  a  careful  record  which  shows  an 
"overriding  and  compelling  interest"  in 
the  constitutionally  privileged  informa- 
tion being  'sought. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  had  particular 
occasion  to  comment  on  both  the  man- 
date of  authority  and  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  HCXJA.  Its  leading  decision 
in   this   respect   is   Watkins   v.   United 


States.  354  U.S,  178  (1957).  The  Court 
there  observed: 

An  excessively  broad  charter,  like  that  of 
the  House  Un-Amerloan  Activities  Ooounlt- 
tee,  places  the  courts  In  an  untenable  posi- 
tion If  they  are  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  public  need  for  a  particular  mterroga- 
tlon  and  the  right  of  cltlsens  to  carry  on 
their  affairs  free  from  unnecessary  govern- 
mental Interference.  It  Is  Impossible  In  such 
a  situation  to  ascertain  whether  any  legis- 
lative purpose  justifies  the  disclosures  sought 
and.  If  so,  the  importance  of  that  informa- 
tion to  the  Congress  In  furtherance  of  Its 
legislative  function.  The  reason  no  court  can 
make  this  critical  judgment  Is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  Itself  has  never 
made  It.  (at  206) 

Simply  narrowing  the  mandate  of  au- 
thority alone  will  not  assure  adequate 
or  approinlate  safeguards  for  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  values  of  speech, 
belief,  and  association.  The  troublesome 
nature  of  HCUA  Investigations  in  this 
regard  was  aptly  summarized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  again  in  the  Watkins  case : 

The  mere  summoning  of  a  witness  and 
compelling  him  to  testify,  against  bis  will. 
about  his  beUefs,  expressions  or  associations 
Is  a  measure  of  governmental  Interference. 
And  when  those  forced  revelations  concern 
matters  that  are  unorthodox,  unpopular,  or 
even  hateful  to  the  general  public,  the  re- 
action In  the  life  of  the  witness  may  be 
disastrous.  This  effect  Is  even  more  harsh 
when  It  Is  disclosed  and  judged  by  current 
standards  rather  than  those  contemporary 
with  the  matters  exp>oeed.  Nor  does  the  wit- 
ness alone  suffer  the  consequences.  Those 
who  are  Identified  by  witnesses  and  thereby 
placed  In  the  same  glare  of  publicity  are 
equally  subject  to  public  stigma,  scorn  and 
obloquy.  Beyond  that,  there  Is  the  more  sub- 
tle and  Immeasureable  effect  upon  those  who 
tend  to  adhere  to  the  most  orthodox  and  un- 
controverslal  views  and  associations  In  order 
to  avoid  a  slnUlar  fate  at  some  future  time. 
That  this  Impact  Is  partly  the  result  of  non- 
governmental activity  by  private  persons 
cannot  relieve  the  Investigators  of  their  re- 
sponslblUty  for  initiating  the  reaction,  (at 
198) 

Adverse  effects  such  as  these  should 
not  be  allowed  to  impede  or  detract  from 
the  legitimate  legislative  purpose  of 
committee  investigations.  Neither  should 
they  undermine  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  congressional  procedures. 
We  should  make  it  perfectly  plain  that 
none  of  our  committees  is  Intended  to 
operate  as  a  kind  of  highly  publicized 
grand  Jury  sitting  in  continuous  session. 
To  that  end  I  have  proposed  two  resolu- 
tions designed  to  match  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  with  the  applicable 
constitutional  restraints.  The  text  of 
these  two  resolutions  follow: 
H.  Res.  211 

Resolved,  That  rule  XII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  strildng  out  clause  19; 

(2)  by  renumbering  clauses  20  through  31 
as  clauses  19  through  30,  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "espionage" 
of  clause  12(c) ;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  claiise 
12(s)  the  following  new  section: 

"(t)  Internal  security.  The  committee  Is 
authorized  to  Investigate  for  legislative  pur- 
(toses  those  activities  of  groups  or  organiza- 
tions which  Involve  espionage,  sabotage.  In- 
surrection, force  or  other  coercive  acts  when 
such  activities  attempt  to  alter  or  overthrow 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 


"For  the  purpose  of  any  such  InvesttgatloB, 
the  oonimlttee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  the  House  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adJoiuTied,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  boolu,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  any  such  chairman, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  any  such  chairman  or  member." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  l(s):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  l(t)  and 
l(u)   as  clauses  1(6)   and  l(t),  respectively. 

(b)  Clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rxiles  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Un-American  Activities" 
and  inserting  Immediately  after  "Govern- 
ment Operations"  the  word  "and". 

(c)  Clause  2  of  rule  xm  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "clause  22"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "clause  21". 

See.  3.  As  of  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  all  property  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  Is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  shall 
be  available  for  use  by  the  latter  committee 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  property  was 
originally  that  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  af- 
fect (1)  the  validity  of  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
or  (2)  the  validity  of  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing by  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  by  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  based  on  any  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  referred  to  In  clause  (I) 
of  this  sentence. 

H.  Res.  212 

Resolved,  That  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  27  and  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  clause  26  the  following  new 
clause : 

"27.  Code  of  Fair  Committee  Conduct". 

COMMITTEE   ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  1.  (a)  The  rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  Its  committees  so  far  as  applicable, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  In  commit- 
tees. Committees  may  adopt  additional  rules 
not  inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Such  record 
shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded. 

(c)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office  records 
of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  such  records  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  have  access  to  such  records. 
Each  committee  Is  authorized  to  have  printed 
and  bound  testimony  and  other  data  pre- 
sented at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 

COMMITTEE    REPORTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  meas- 
ure approved  by  his  committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  ta)cen  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(b)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  conunlttee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  were  actually 
present. 

(c)  No  report,  shall  be  made  to  the  House. 
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and  no  rwport  or  commlttae  print  stuUl  be 
relMMd  to  tb«  pubUc  without  tb«  approT*! 
of  the  commltt**. 

(d)  Wtoenerer  a  minority  of  a  conunltt«« 
dlaaenU  from  a  report  approved  by  a  major- 
ity, the  minority  shall  be  given  a  reaaonabte 
time  after  distribution  of  the  majority  re- 
port to  membere  of  the  committee  In  which 
to  prepare  a  minority  report.  Such  minority 
report  shall  thereafter  be  filed  at  the  same 
time  a*  the  majority  report  and  shall  be 
published  In  the  same  document  as  the 
majority  report. 

coMMrrm  investigations 

S«c.  3.  (a)  All  committee  inveBtlgatlons 
shall  be  conducted  within  the  llmiu  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  these  rules  upon  the 
conunlttee. 

(b)  No  Investigation  shall  be  Initiated  un- 
less approved  by  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
but  preliminary  Inquires  that  do  not  require 
the  issuance  of  subpenas  or  the  holding  of 
bearings  may  be  InlUated  by  the  committee 
staff  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

(c)  The  subject  under  Inquiry  shall  be 
announced  with  particularity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  hearing  and  information  sought 
to  be  ellcU«d  at  such  hearing  shall  be  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  announced 

S*c  4.  (a)  No  evidence  or  teaUmony  taken 
In  executive  session  may  be  released  or  used 
In  public  sessions  until  released  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee. 

(b)  The  Identity  of  witnesses  called  to 
testify  before  the  committee  In  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  confidential  information  until 
released  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(c)  Committee  information  from  any  and 
all  sources  concerning  the  beliefs  and  asso- 
ciations of  an  Individual  shall  be  confiden- 
tial to  the  Congress  unless  It  and  Its  source 
or  sources  are  fully  disclosed  at  an  open 
hearing  of  the  committee  or  released  by  a 
majority  vote  on  the  committee  in  each  case: 
Provided.  That  nothing  herein  shall  limit 
the  access  of  duly  authorized  offlclals  of  the 
executive  branch  to  such  information. 

CC'MMirmC    HSABINCS 

Szc.  S.  (a)  Each  committee  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable  require  all  witnesses  appearing 
before  It  to  file  at  least  48  hours  In  advance 
of  the  hearing  written  statements  of  their 
proposed  testimony,  and  to  limit  their  oral 
presentation  to  brief  summaries  of  their  ar- 
gument. The  staff  of  each  committee  shall 
promptly  distribute  copies  of  such  state- 
ments and  shall  prepare  digests  of  such  state- 
ments for  the  use  of  committee  members. 

(b)  Each  committee  may  fix  the  number 
of  Its  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  two. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  committee  hearing  shall  be 
held  without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  7  and 
the  subsections  below,  all  hearings  con- 
ducted by  committees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public;  a  committee  may  hold  executive 
sessions — 

( 1 )  for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  bills  or 
voting:  or 

(2)  if  the  committee  so  determines  by  a 
majority  vote. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  It  appears  that  any 
evidence  or  testimony  to  be  received  In  open 
session  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  In- 
criminate or  seriously  embarrass  any  person 
because  of  his  political  or  religious  beliefs 
or  associations,  the  committee  shall  receive 
such  evidence  or  testimony  In  executive 
session. 

(b)  If  the  committee  decides  to  release  or 
to  publicize  evidence  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion which  tends  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate or  seriously  embarrass  any  person 
because  of  his  political  or  religious  beliefs  or 


associations,  or  If  evidence  received  in  public 
session  tends  to  that  effect.  It  shall — 

( 1 )  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  toI- 
untarlly  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  his  own 
behalf: 

(31  receive  and  execute  on  good  cause 
shown  requests  from  such  person  to  sub- 
pena  additional  witnesses  and/or  the  pro- 
duction of  documents: 

(3)  afford  such  person  the  right  briefly  to 
cross  examine  in  person  or  by  couiuel  the 
witness  or  witnesses  who  adduced  such  evi- 
dence; and 

(4)  make  public  such  rebuttal  evidence 
at  the  same  time  it  releases  or  publicises 
such  public  or  executive  session  evidence  or 
any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  A  list  of  witnesses  to  be  sub- 
penaed  shall  be  circulated  to  aU  committee 
members  in  advance:  upon  the  request  of  any 
such  member  the  committee  shall  vote 
whether  to  issue  a  subpena 

(b)  All  subpenas  shall  state  with  particu- 
larity the  name  of  the  witness,  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing,  the  subject  under  In- 
quiry and  the  documents  to  be  produced. 

(c(  Witnesses  subpenaed  to  appear  at  a 
hearing  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  lor  the  hearing  and  to 
retttin  and  constilt  counsel. 

Sec.  9  (n)  a  copy  of  the  committee  rules. 
If  anv,  and  paragraph  27  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Hoiu-e  of  Representatives  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  witnesses. 

lb)  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied  by  coun- 
sel for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  con- 
cerning their  rlghU.  Counsel  may  briefly  state 
any  objections  on  behalf  of  the  witness  and 
the  grounds  therefor. 

(c»  At  the  close  of  questioning  of  the 
witness,  counsel  may  briefly  examine  the 
witness  on  the  subject  under  Inquiry. 

(d)  Witnesses  shall  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able time  after  their  testimony  in  which  to 
flic  !\  brief  statement  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject under  inquiry  with  the  committee  which 
shall   become  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

SEC.  10  (a)  A  complete  and  accurate  trans- 
cript of  all  testimony  and  proceedings  at 
committee  hearings  shall  be  made. 

(b)  Upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  a 
witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of  hU 
testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or,  if 
given  at  an  executive  seaslon,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee.  In  cases  of  in- 
digency, the  conunlttee  may  waive  such  pay- 
ment. 

COM MtrrKX  OBCoauM 

Sec.  U  (a)  The  chairman  may  punish 
breaches  of  order  and  decorum  by  censiue 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House 
of  contempt  pursuant  to  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  section  194. 

(b)  Whenever  any  person  sununoned  as  a 
witness  to  give  testimony  or  to  produce 
documents  upon  the  matter  under  inquiry 
defaults,  or  refuses  to  answer  any  question 
pertinent  to  the  question  under  inquiry,  the 
committee  may  order  the  witness  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  appear,  produce 
documents  or  auswer  the  question  pro- 
pounded. If  the  witness  improperly  refuses 
to  appear,  produce  documents  or  answer  the 
question  propounded,  the  committee  may 
cite  such  person  to  the  House  for  contempt 
pursuant  to  title  2,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 194. 

(c)  No  recommendation  that  a  person  be 
cited  for  contempt  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  until  the  committee  has,  upon  no- 
tice to  all  its  members,  met  and  approved 
such  reconunendatlon  by  a  majority  vote. 

DELBOATION    OF    COMMrTTEX    ATrTHORITT 

Sec.  12  (a)  Any  and  all  authority  given  the 
committee  under  this  section  of  rule  XI  may 
be  delegated  by  the  committee  to  any  sub- 
committee: Provided,  That  no  authority 
may  be  delegated  under  secUon  2(c)  or  sec- 
tion 11(c). 


(b)  All  limitation  herein  before  expressed 
as  to  committee  action  shall  fully  apply  as 
to  action  by  any  subcommittee. 


UPWARD  AND  ONWARD  TO  NEW 
HORIZONS 

The  SPEAKiai  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ir- 
repressible American  appeared  In  these 
legislative  halls  recently— in  fact,  three 
of  them  did.  They  had  been  out  on  a 
little  "skylarking"  trip — to  the  moon  and 
back.  Here  to  greet  them  were  the  high 
official  representatives  of  most  of  the 
organized  societies  on  earth.  These, 
though  about  to  burst  with  pride  and 
admiration,  managed  to  suppress  their 
deep  feelings  beneath  a  few  warm  words 
and  some  hearty  cheers.  The  returning 
voyagers  responded  with  some  light 
'kidding"  of  each  other  and  the  assem- 
bled officialdom. 

Is  not  that  Just  like  Americans?  No  In- 
vocation of  the  high  drama  of  the  occa- 
sion. No  boast  of  pomp  and  power.  No 
wallowing  in  heroics.  We  were  proud  of 
our  men.  That  is  all  there  was  to  it. 

Not  that  the  astronauts  were  imaware 
of  what  had  gone  into  the  expedition 
into  space.  They  referred  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  scientists  through  the  ages, 
Galileo  and  Keppler  and  the  rest.  They 
spoke  of  the  mathematical  calculations 
necessary  to  plan  such  a  trip.  They  ac- 
knowledged the  tedious  and  painstaking 
task  of  developing  and  perfecting  the 
necessary  machinery,  and  the  immense 
cost  of  It  all.  But  they  made  light  of  it. 
It  was  Just  doing  what  comes  naturally. 
And  the  result  was  inevitable.  And  that 
is  what  makes  it  American,  and  normal. 
Most  Americans  are  preoccupied  with 
what  we  call  the  everyday  tasks  of  living. 
We  are  ignorant  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
highly  compartmentalized  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  art  and  philosophy.  Perhaps 
we  are  indifferent  to  them,  even  con- 
temptuous. And  so  when  some  truly  re- 
markable feat  is  presented  to  us  as  an 
accomplishment,  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  what  is  involved  in  it  to  under- 
stand it.  and  so  appreciate  It. 

But  when  some  important  policy  of 
government  is  being  formulated,  or  when 
some  new  medical  technique  is  being  in- 
vented, or  when  a  trip  to  the  moon  is 
being  planned,  somebody  had  better 
know  what  he  is  doing.  Technical  Jour- 
nals do  report  on  the  fine  points  of  the 
game,  at  length.  One  of  these  Journals, 
Aviation  Week  tt  Space  Technology,  gives 
some  hint  of  the  high  accuracy  of  rapidly 
moving  objects  necessary  to  get  back  to 
earth  from  a  moon  orbit,  and  which  I 
venture  to  quote  with  the  hope  that  most 
of  us  can  understand  it: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  historic  lunar 
orbital  flight,  the  crew  accomplished  the 
critical  maneuver  of  deorbltlng  the  moon 
and  establishing  an  earth  return  trajectory. 
This  maneuver  had  to  be  conducted  behind 
the  moon,  out  of  contact  with  earth's  track- 
ing and  communications  network. 

The  trans-earth  Insertion  burn  was  a  3- 
mln.  23  sec.  firing  of  the  20.500-lb.-thru8t 
8P8  engine.  B  sec.  over  from  the  desired 
time.    However,    the    spacecraft    received    a 
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velocity  addition  of  3,522.8  fps.,  (feet  per 
second)  only  O.S  fps.  more  than  the  predicted 
value.  Resulting  velocity  of  8,841  fps.  suc- 
cessfully put  the  Apollo  8  on  the  desired  tra- 
jectory to  earth. 

Afwllo  8's  highly  accurate  return  through 
the  earth's  atmosphere  qualified  the  Block 
2  version  of  Its  onboard  guidance  and  navi- 
gation system  for  future  lunar  return  mis- 
sions. This  version  has  2.048  word  capacity 
in  its  erasable  memory,  twice  the  number 
of  the  earlier  Block  1  version. 

The  AC  Electronics  system  had  to  steer 
the  spacecraft  to  hit  a  corridor  26  naut.  ml. 
wide  from  the  point  of  the  last  mid-course 
correction  167,500  naut.  ml.  from  earth  and 
at  an  angle  of  6.5  deg.  from  the  local  hori- 
zontal, within  plus  or  minus  1  deg.  at  a 
velocity  of  36,220  fps.  (about  T  miles  per 
second.) 

Evidently  the  ability  to  make  such  cal- 
culations and  then  build  them  into  oper- 
ational hardware  can  not  be  acquired 
by  the  hippies  and  yippies  and  all  the 
assorted  malcontents  who  clutter  up  our 
university  campuses,  and  who  refuse  to 
learn  anything  themselves,  and  who  do 
what  they  can  to  prevent  anybody  else 
from  learning.  And  these  are  the  ones 
who  complain  to  the  effect  that  all  these 
billions  of  dollars  wasted  on  the  space 
effort  might  be  better  used  in  giving  all 
the  benefits  of  modern  achievement  to 
the  incompetents  who  never  seem  to  be 
able  to  find  a  place  for  themselves  in  this 
age  of  unparalleled  opportunity. 

For  these — and  for  all  of  us — the 
spacemen  had  one  profound  thought. 
Said  Colonel  Borman: 

Exploration  really  is  the  essence  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  to  pause,  to  falter,  to  turn 
our  back  on  the  quest  for  knowledge,  is  to 
perish,  and  I  hope  that  we  never  forget  that. 

Now,  I  would  be  a  very  shallow  human 
being  If  I  did  not  confess  to  you  that  while 
I  am  deeply  committed  to  our  space  explora- 
tion program,  and  to  unlocking  the  secrets 
of  the  universe  and  of  the  moon,  I  am  even 
more  deeply  committed  to  the  future  of  this 
country  p.nd  this  earth. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  February  6,  1969, 
through  February  26.  1969,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten)  ,  for  Thursday.  February  6,  1969, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


/ 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  CaUIornla) ,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Culver  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California),  for  15  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California),  for  5  minutes. 


today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Betts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio) ,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Hutchinson 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Dwver. 

Mr.  Hammerschhidt 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  DWYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger  irt^  three  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND"^n  liiree  instances. 

Mr.  GRiFFiTHl^ln  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Patman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Waggonner  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Sixes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mikva  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  TuNNEY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  six  Instances. 


Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances, 

Mr.  Koch  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  February  7,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

489.  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  set- 
tled during  the  calendar  year  1968,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  of  "pro- 
posed action  to  conduct"  one  program  at  a 
level  in  excess  of  that  authorized  In  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  and 
rule  XL  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  3832.  A  bill  to  provide  the  grade 
of  general  for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  so  long  as  such  office  is 
held  by  the  present  incumbent:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-16).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:  , 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HR.  6464.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
indi\-iduals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (and  individuals  retired  for  disability 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 

H.R.  6465.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers:  to  coordi- 
nate the  administration  of  consumer  serv- 
ices by  transferring  to  such  Department  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce: Labor,  Agriculture;  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  and  other  agencies;  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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H.R.  «4M.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intergor- 
emmenUl  Coopcrmtton  Act  of  1M8  to  Im- 
prove Intel  fOTwrnmim  tot  relatlonatalpa  be- 
tween ttae  United  SUtee  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  and  the  economy  and  efll- 
clency  of  government,  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  aaalstanoe  In  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
offlces  of  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemroent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  6467.  A  bill  to  •llmlnate  hunger  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
■ducatlon  and  Labor. 

By    Ut.    BITTS     (for     himself,     Mr. 

BXTCRANAIf .  Mr.  COWTT.  Mt.  Honoatt. 

Mr.  LujAN.  Mr  Miixm  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Nklbxn,  and  Mr.  Whaixkt)  : 
H.R.  64M.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  13.  United 
SUtee  Code,  to  Umlt  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Blr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bisooi.  Mr.  BaASCo.  tSx.  Ca««t,  Mr. 

4.  Mrs.  Chisholii,  Mr.  Hal- 

,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  MtxaPHT  of  New 
Tork.  Mr.   Poonx.  Mr.   RoeMcrHAi.. 
and  Mr.  Rtan)  : 
H.R.  6460.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  exlsUng  law   reUtlve   to  low-   and 
moderate-tnoome  housing:  to  the  Committee 
on  BanUng  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  6470.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  •ammunition"  for  purpo«ea  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6471.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dental  care  for  dependenU  of  acUve 
duty  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6472.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  In  the  United  States  In  order 
to  fulfill  the  national  goal  declared  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  of  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  famUy":  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H  Jl.  6473.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  property 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co.  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Independence  National  Histor- 
ical Park.  PhUadelphla.  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6474.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Athletic  Commiaalon  to  regulate  organized 
sports  when  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
regulation  is  In  the  public  Interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6475.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  6476.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved Biarch  4.  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6477.  A  bill  to  provide  compensaUon 
for  firemen  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  kUled  or  Injured  In  the  performance 
of  duty  during  a  clvU  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6478.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6479.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conduct 
of  certain  research  and  development  through 
the  Coast  Guard  in  order  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective  electronic   guidance   system;    to   the 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
erlea. 

H.R.  6480.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  V  of  the 
Social  Seetuity  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Maana. 

H.R.  0481.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  authorize  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  reepect  to 
fadlltiea  to  control  water  and  air  poUutlon, 
to  encourage  the  consO^ctlon  ot  such  facul- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
coat  of  constructing  such  facilities  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPIXL: 
H.R.B483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans" 
AdminUtration  hospital  in  the  Halifax  area 
of  Volusia  County.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLK: 
H.R.  6483.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  return  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues 
to  the  States  to  be  used  exclusively  for  pol- 
lution control,  law  enforcentent,  educational. 
and  welfare  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  ktr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  6484  A  blU  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  multilevel  parking  fa- 
cility m  connection  with  the  Federal  build- 
ing. 300  North  Los  Angeles  Street.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  6485.  A  bni  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  such  title  to  State  and  Federal 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H-R  6486.  A  bUl  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
ment In  clUes  by  making  available  funds 
to  be  used  to  Increase  police  salaries  and  to 
add  more  poUce  officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6487.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation,  use.  sale,  or  receipt,  for  un- 
lawful pxirpoees.  of  credit  cards  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  6488.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  maUlng  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANKT: 
H.R.   6489.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
never  been  married  or  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated or  divorced  for  1  year  or  more:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENNIS: 
H.R.  6490.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950  in  Wayne  County.  Ind.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJi.  6491.  A   bill   to  require  disclosure  of 
the  specifications  of  gasoline  sold  at  retaU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJI  6492.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  9500  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  6493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meafr 
InspecUon  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  6494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  (by  provid- 
ing an  additional  $600  exemption)  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemptloits  allowable  with 
respect  to  certain  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.   GARMATZ    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dmozu.,  Mr.  UuntON,  Mr.  Downimc, 
Mr.  PxLLT.  Mr.  KnTB,  Mr.  Lzcocrr, 
Mr.   JoNxs   of   North   CaroUna.   Mr. 
Roozas  of  Florida.  Mr.  Cuuuc,  Mrs. 
SuixjvAN.    Mr.    Hanna,    Mr.    Ruppe. 
Mr.   Amnunzio,   Mr.  FazT.   and  Mr. 
FnoHAN)  : 
HJI.  649S.  A  bin  to  amend  the  OU  PoUu- 
Uon  Act.  1934.  for  the  purpose  of  controUlng 
oil  pollution  from  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine aiKl  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GA7D06: 
H.R.  6496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  maUIng  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  6497.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  Iron  ore.  Iron,  and  steel  mill  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJt.  6498.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
Independent  Federal  agen«y  for  the  super- 
vision of  federally  chartered  credit  unions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
HJt.  0499.  A   bin   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  In- 
stallation of  Industrial  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  faciUtles  by  providing  for  a  60- 
month    amortization    of    the    cost    of    such 
facilities:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJi.  6500.  A  bin  to  i^nend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  > 

By  Mr.  HALPERNfifor  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  BiAatt).  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
BOTTON.  Mr.  BxtJkjn  of  CaUfomla. 
Mr.  CoNTEiis.  M*  Dtn.SKi.  Mr.  Ed- 
WAsns  of  Callfoinia.  Mr.  Eilbebc. 
Mr.  Pxn.Toif  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
OttAT.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Hccklex 
of  Massachusetts,,  Mr.  Hzlstoski. 
Mr.  Moobhzad.  Mt.  Nrx.  Mr.  Pzu-t, 
Mr.  PoDZix,  Mr.  'Ezzs.  Mr.  Rxuss, 
Mr.  RosENTHAL^Mi.  ROTBAL.  and  Mr. 
Rtan)  : 
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HJl.  6501.  A  bin  to 

resolution  of  Intemat 

other  purposes;   to  th 

emment  Operations^ 

By  Mr.  BROWN 

self.    Mr.   Bu 


|'(|aaote  the  peaceful 
aal  conflict,  and  for 
^^ommittee  on  Gov- 


alifomla  (for  hlm- 

, Mr.    Blatnik.   Mr. 

Btkne  of  Penniylvanla.  Mr.  Danixls 

of  New  Jersey,  Mt.  Dent.  Mr.  Dono- 

Huz.  Mr.  Fasbstein.  Mr.  Fzasbb,  Mr. 

Ftn.TON    of   Tennessee.    Mr.   Jacobs. 

Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Jozlson.  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  McCloskzt.  Mr.  Matswnaca,  Mr. 

MixvA.  Mr.  Molushan.  Mr.  Ottinceb, 

Mr.  PzpPE*.  Mr.  St.  Once.  Mrs.  Soi.- 

uvAH.  Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Waldiz.  and 

Mr.  Cbazlzs  H.  Wilson)  : 

HJt.  6502.  A  bin  to  promote  the  peaceful 

resolution  of  international   conflict,   to  the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   HORTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Ain>KKaoN    of    California,    Mr.    Bsu. 
of  California,  Mr.  Contz.  Mr.  Dzi.- 
lznback,    Mr.    DtOGS.    Mirs.    Dwter, 
Mr.   PaiZDZL,   Mr.   AIinisk,   and  Mr. 
ScHZUzx)  : 
H  R.  6503.  A  bin  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  International  conflict,  and  for 
other  p;irpo6es;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  6604.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working  In 
the  coal  mining  IndusUy  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  6505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  Individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of 
railroad  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6506.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  1073  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  in  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  sports  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   &<r.   JOHNSON  of  California    (for 
himself,   Mr.  Don  H.   Clausen,   Mr. 
Anderson   of   California,   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.   McFall.   Mr.   Leggett,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Gubser.  Mr. 
Talcott.   Mr.  Teacue  of  California, 
Mr.  Waloie.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Smith  of  California,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins,  Mr.   Lipscomb.   Mr.   Rees.   Mr. 
Brown    of   California.    Mr.    Rotbal, 
Mr.  Charixs  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Pettis, 
Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Holitield.  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
H.R.  6508.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  State  of  California  Tor  the  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods, 
landslides,   and   high   water*;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  and  Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  6509.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  State  of  California  for  the  reconstrucUon 
of  areas  damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods, 
landslides,  and  high  waters;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEE : 
H.R.  6510.   A   blU   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200   the   personal   Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  ( Including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  ezempUons  for  a  dependent, 
and   the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6511.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  6512.  A  bin  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residence  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  6513.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  to  child's,  widow's,  or  widow- 
er's Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability under  section  202  of  such  act.  and 
Individuals  In  the  corresponding  categories 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age:  to  the  Commlt- 
tre  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY : 
H.R.  6514.  A  blU  to  amend  section  404(a) 
(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  certain  contributions  to  plans 
benefiting    self-employed    Individuals    made 
after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  during  such  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R.  6515.  A  bin  to  regulate  imports  of  mnk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6516.  A  bill  to  Include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
Imposed  on  the  importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  reduce  the  per- 


centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quan- 
tity estimations  used,  in  part,  to  determine 
such  quotas  from  110  to  100  per  centum;  and 
for  other  piirposee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  6517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage depletion  method  for  determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.  6518.  A  bill  to  provide  that  household 
appliances  be  conspicuously  marked  to  show 
the  foreign  country  of  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  6519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of 
the  services  of  the  civilian  officials  and  em- 
ployees, citizens  of  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged In  or  about  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal",  approved  May  19,  1944,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
persons  not  now  covered  by  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  6520.  A  bin  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releases 
of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  In  ocean- 
going vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  6521.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $55  to  $80 
the  amount  of  the  minimum  primary  benefit 
payable  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  6522.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in 
raising  revenues  by  making  more  uniform  the 
Incidence  and  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  States 
on  the  severance  of  minerals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey) : 
H.R.  6523.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  6524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
latlon.  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN : 
H.R.  6525.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Indemnify  farmers  whose 
hay  Is  contaminated  with  residues  of  eco- 
nomic poisons;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  6526.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6527.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  elglblUty  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  6528.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  minimum  annuities 
for  employee  annuitants  and  spouse  survivor 
annuitants:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  6529.  A  bin  to  change  the  fiscal  year 


of  the  U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  6530.  A  bin  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6531.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Social  Sciences  In  order  to  promote  research, 
education,  training,  and  scholarship  In  such 
sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  6532.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  SAr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  6533.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-206,  relative  to  the  effective  date  of  rec- 
ommendations submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  rep>ort  of  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6534.  A  bill  to  amend  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  extend  to 
180  days  the  period  of  time  In  which  the  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  take  action  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  President  under 
such  section  with  respect  to  Federal  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brademas)  : 
H.R.  6535.  A  bill  to  remove  financial  bar- 
riers so  that  all  high  school  graduates  will 
have  equal  opportunity  for  a  postsecondary 
education  of  good  quality,  to  strengthen 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  6536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Increased  sup- 
port for  medical  education:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
-  H.R.  6537.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  established  by  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 
H.R.  6538.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture.  In  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  6539.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  additional 
year  the  authorization  of  project  grants  for 
rat  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Not)  : 
H.R.  6540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ROTH    (for   himself  and  Mr. 

Mann) : 

H.R.   6541.   A   bill   to  create   a  catalog  of 

Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

H.R.  6542.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   SATTERPIELD    (for  himself. 

Mr.  Blanton.  Mr.  Stdcket,  and  Mr. 

Preyeb  of  North  Carolina) : 

H.R.  6543.  A  bUl  to  extend  public  health 

protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  BBOTHIU.}cr  Ifortb  CmnUam 

(for  hlmMtf.  UrJWM 
TB.  Ur.  Kx 

MMl  ur.  TaOMMOM  of  OMTgU)  : 

H.R.  •M4.  A  MU  to  n«KMl  poblla  ba^tt 
protection  with   r«sp«et  to  clg»r»tt»  BBOk- 
log.   and   for  crtbar  purpoMa:    to  tlM  Oo«n- 
mlttM  on  lB«MrtRU  Mid  ¥ontfa  CtMnia»nm. 
By  Mr.  PBRKXNS: 
HJi.  a64S.  A  bUl  to  •ztaod  public  h«*ltb 
prot«ctlcn   with   rMpwrt  to  dgmrrtt*  mok* 
ing,  and  for  other  purpoaea:  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Interstate    and    ^oratcn   Commerce. 
By  Ur.  SATLOR: 
H.R.  eM6.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  3*  of  the 
United   Statee  Coda  to  Uberallse  the  pro»t- 
Blons  relating  to  payment  of  pension;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  snCSB: 
HJt.  aM7.  A  blU  mailing  a  supplemental 
appropriation   for  school   aaaUtance  In  fed- 
craUy  affected  areas;    to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations.         

By  Mr   SKUBTTZ: 
H.B.   6ft48.   A   bUl    to  proTlde   for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  producU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   STATPORD: 
BJi.  <iU9   A  bill  to  amend  UUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of   basic 
pay  for  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed 
servioea:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serr- 
Ices. 

By  Mr.  STACX}ER8: 
HJ».  «M0.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exempUon  ( including  the  ex- 
en>pUons  for  dependents  and  ttie  additional 
exemptions  for  old  age  and  bllndnees)  to 
•1.000  for  19«B  and  succeeding  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STDOKR  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R  6551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of   the   United   States   with   respect   to 
the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    STUBBLSFIKLD : 
H  R  S&5a.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Serrtoe  Act   to   prorlde  for   the   es- 
tablishment of   a  NaUonal   Lung  InsUtuU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommeree. 

By  Mr.  SYMZMOTON: 
HJt  9553.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons  who  are 
is  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee 
on    the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUN  NET: 
H.R  6564.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
oil  shale  development  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJi.  6655.  A    blU    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steal  mlU  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Don  H. 
CLAXJWKti,  Mr.   Hanns.   Mr    Hosmxb, 
Mr.  TsLCOTT,  Mr.  Van  DsaauM,  and 
Mr  V/ALBJX) : 
HJt.  6656.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  PoUuUon  Control  Act  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  water  by  oU.  and  to  establish   a 
revolving  fund  for   the  removal   of   oil   dis- 
charged into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  adjoining  shorelines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work*. 
By  Mr.  VAMIK: 
HJi.  6557.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    act    oC 
March  3.   1906.  relating  to  the  dumping  of 
cartala  materials  Into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  Statea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka. 

HA.  6568.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  banaAts  to  unreaaarrtod  widows 
and  alncle  peraona  who  have 
SO  and  "*»"'*-♦"  tbair  own 
hooaabolda;  to  the  Coaomlttee  on  Ways  and 


A  bUl  to  — — ^  tlUe  n  of  tlM 
MattOMU  HomtBg  Act  to  sstabUal 
Ijmgtam  at  mortCBge  Insormnaa  to 
«iw^»»rt«g  the  construction  or 
of  housing  fadUUaa  for  the  mentally  ra- 
tardad;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  Banking  and 
Currenoy. 

HJI.  a6#0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation FaeUlUea  and  Gcnununlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  ConstrucUon  Act  of  1963  to 
provide  granu  for  costs  of  Initiating  services 
in  community  mental  retardation  fadllUaa: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fill  alt  it 
CoBunarce. 

H.R.  6561.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  ZIV  (and 
UUe  XVI)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit aid  to  the  permanenUy  and  totally  dis- 
abled to  be  paid,  under  approved  State  plans 
with  Federal  matching,  to  individuals  in  In- 
sUtutlons  for  the  mentally  retarded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  6562.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provl- 
sloQs  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  beer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHAIXBT: 

H  R  6563.  A  bill  to  Change  the  deflnlUon 
of  "ammunition"  for  purposea  of  chapter  44 
of  UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtea  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITKBUR8T: 

HJi.  6664.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
Statea  Code  to  permit  the  recomputaUon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcea. 
By  Mr.  WTLIK: 

H  R.  6565.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  at  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  ex- 
pensee  Incurred  in  providing  educaUon  and 
training  for  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

ByMr.MAHON: 

HJ.  Res.  414.  Joint  resoluUon  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
Uons. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif omU: 

H.J.  Res.  415.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuuon  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BTRNK  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  416.  Joint  resoluUon  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  InvesUgate  Crime;  to 
the  ConmUttee  on  Rules. 

H.J.  Rea.  417.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  provide 
for  the  dealgnaUon  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
PatnM  Waek";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.J.  Rea  418.  Joint  reaoluUon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.J.  Res.  419.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
Statea  relaUng  to  the  elecUon  of  the  Preai- 
dant  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLXJXR: 

HJ.  Ree.  4ao.  Joint  reetdutkm  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  Statea  with  raapact  to  the  offering  of 
pcayar  In  pabUe  bulldlnga;  to  the  Committee 
on  tiw  Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  FALLOM: 

H.J.  Rea.  431.  Joint  reaoluUon  propoaing 
an   amendment   to  the  ConatituUon  of   the 


men  and  women;  to  the  Oonmlttaa  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  kfr.  HICKS: 
HJ.Rea.4».  Joint  raaotutian  propoaing 
•a  aaaandment  to  the  OonatttutAon  of  the 
Unitad  Statea  relattva  to  eqnal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  tiM  Committee  on  tba 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HOHTON: 
H  J.  Baa.  423.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  establish 
a  oommisslon  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
InvaaUgatlon   of   the  seiaure   of   the   U.S.8. 
Pwebio;  to  the  Commit  tea  on  Rulaa. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJ.  Res.  434.  Joint     reaolutlon     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  with  reapact  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.J  Rea  435  Joint  reeolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  relaUve  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJ.  Res.  436.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the 
United  States  relaUve  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  IlUnoLB: 
HJ.  Res.  437.  Joint  reaoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  «-lth  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Rea.  438.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  Statea  to  grant  to  cltisens  of  ths 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.J.  Res.  430.  Joint  reaolutlon  propoaing 
an  amendnient  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  Prealdent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER: 
HJ.  Res.  430.  Joint  reeoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  relaUng  to  the  elecUon  of 
presidenUal  and  vice-presldenUal  electors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J  Res  431.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  permitting  Bible  readings  and 
the  voluntary  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  other  nonsectarian  prayers  in  public 
schools  or  other  public  places  If  parUclpaUon 
therein  Is  not  compulsory;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Con  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resoluUon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relaUng 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  civil  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
a  means  toward  achieving  a  stable  and  dur- 
able peace  In  the  Middle  Bast;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
H.    Rea.    334.    Resolution    expreeslng    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  BepresentaUves  with 
respect  to   the  commitment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forcea;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN : 
H.  Res.  335.  ReeoluUon  making  it  the  sense 
of    the   House   of   Repreaentattvea   that   the 
secret   trial   and   public   execution    of   Iraqi 
cltisens  be  condemned  and  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtea  to  Instruct  the 
permanent     repreaentaUve     of     the    United 
Statea  to  the  United  Nations  to  request  a 
apaolal  maaUng  of  the  United  NaUona  6e- 
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preaenrlng  the  human  rights  of  the  people 
of  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AptSAmo,  Mr.  Andkkson  of  California, 
(Mr.  BtfOiwrt,  Mr.  BiAOei.  Mr.  Bn*a- 
\  HAM,  Mr.  BkAaco,  Mr.  Dow  H.  Clau- 
)  SEN,  Mr.  CowTKBS,  Mr.  CotJCHLiir,  Mr. 
DADSAaiO,   Mr.    DBUurrr,  Mr.   Dicos, 
Mrs.  Dwrm,  Mr.  Fkhib.  Mr.  Polton 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gxmx,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,    Mr.    MiNisR,    Mr.    Recs,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,     Mr.     St.     Onoe,     Blr. 
ScHxum,  Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  V/il- 
UAMa) : 
H.  Res.  336.  ResoluUon  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  restoraUon  of  human  rights  in  Iraq; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.    ANNUNZIO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Bttston  of  California, 
Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cttn- 
NTNOHAM,  Mr.  En.BBM>,  Mr.  Fasczll, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  HoaroN,  Mr.  Hos- 
Mia.  Mr.  Madobk,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Nex.  Mr.  PxFPsa,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Po- 
dbll,  Mr.  Paicx  of  lUlnoU,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Vicoarro,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
YATaoN,  and  Mr.  Sx  Germain  ) : 
H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hotise  of  BepresentaUves  with  respect 
to  the  restoration  of  human  rights  in  Iraq; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.  Res.  238.  ResoluUon  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set  aside  a 
porUon  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of  scholars 
engaged  In  studies  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    HOBTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

ANoaaaoN   of  Illinois,  Mr.  Anokews 

of   North  Dakota,  Mr.   Bustex,  BCr. 

BaocK,  Mr.  Bboomvielo,  Mr.  Brown 

of    Bflchlg&n,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 

BtrsR,    Mr.    BtTTTON,    Mr.    Don    H. 

CLAtrsEN,  and  Mr.  Cowcer)  : 

H.  Res.  229.  ResoluUon  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  House  of  RepreeentaUves  with  respect 

to    establishing    an    all-volunteer    military 

force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    SHRIVER    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 

BBOTZMAM,  Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mr.  CONTE, 

i         Mr.  EscK,   Mr.   F'RELiNGHtnrsEN,   Mr. 
FiTLTOw  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of   Massachusetts,   Mr.   Hosmer, 
Mr.   McCoLLOCH,   Mr.   McDonald  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  McKnkallt)  : 
H.  Res.  230.  ReaoluUon  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to    establishing    an    all-volunteer    military 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiNsiiALL,    Mr.    Mize,    Mr.    Morton, 
Mr.  MoasE,  Mr.  Pxllt,  Mr.  Rxm  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr.  Ruppb,  and  Mr.  Schwewbel)  : 
H.  Res.  231.  ResoluUon  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   RepresentaUves   with   re- 
spect to  establishing  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WBALEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Col- 
lins,  Mr.   OtTDE,   Mr.   Sebeltus,   Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Tatt.  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,     Mr.     WHiTLHUKar,     Mr. 
VfnmALiM,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Zwacr,  and 
Mr.  Cahixx)  : 
H.    Res.    332.    Reaolutlon    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  with 
respect  to  establishing  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pip- 
pm.  and  Mr.  PaxYxa  of  North  Caro- 
lina) : 
H.  Rea.  233.  Reaolutlon  to  amend  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
to  provide  additkinal  procedures  with  respect 
to  contempt  citations  In  the  case  of   wit- 
nesses before  committees  of  the  House,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


By  Mr.  KINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiiflMK)  : 
R.  Res.  234.  ResoluUon  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  Eaat;  to  tba  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOBRS  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  335.  ResoluUon  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.  Res.  236.  Resolution  providing  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  endorses  efforts  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  begin 
preparation  for  an  all-volunteer  military 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  6566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesusa 
BacsJan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 

HJI.  6567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mle 
Matsushlma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 

H.R.  6568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Asuncion  Mendoza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.656e.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corazon 
Paca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.B.  6570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clothllde 
Margarita    Cordero-Querrero;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BRASCO: 

HJI.  6571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Lentlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6572.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Sciortlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  6573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oliiseppe 
Turco,  Calogera  Gennaro  Turco,  and  Glovan- 
na  Turco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

HJi.  6574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Slrus  Amlrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  6675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elma 
H.  Aahton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJt.  6576.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  two  vessels  to  the  Harry  Lundeberg  School 
of  Seamanship  fCH-  nontransportation  use  In 
the  training  of  merchant  marine  personnel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL : 

HJI.  6577.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Herbert  W. 
Lindsay  and  Marie  Lindsay;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6578.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
Dickson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  .Tudlclary. 

H.R.  6579.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Boleslaw 
Juchnlewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 

H.R.  6580.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  D. 
Medelros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  iti.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HJi.  6581.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
A.  Hegernann;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  6582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Bunomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  6583.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  Amer- 
ican Joornal  of  Nursing;  to  the  Cmnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corbie  F. 
Cochran,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  6585.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  A.  F.  Elgin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

HJi.  6586.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Louise 
Adda  PbUlipa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  J^ELINGHUYSEN : 

HJI.  6587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ConsUn- 
Uno  R.  Cabunoc  and  Purtficaclon  T.  Ca- 
bunoc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  6588.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Salvlo 
P.  Cerrada  and  Constancla  A.  Cerrada;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gotel 
and  Ester  Blachar  and  son  Alejandro;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6590.   A   bill   lor  the  relief   of   Alflo 
Quacecl,  his  wife  Antonla,  and  their  minor 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSOK: 

H.R.  6591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Llcltra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  6592.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nell  Ber- 
nard Poole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  6593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Pllwom  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HJi.  6594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  P. 
Hennessey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJi.  6595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pin- 
Yang  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.B.  6596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Li  Chlk 
Sang;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

HJi.   6597.  A  blU   for  the  relief  of  Gallia 
Prld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.    6598.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Cardone  Via  Orotoza  Pralno  and  her  chil- 
dren,  Salvatore,   Mlchele,   and   Marcello;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJi.  6599.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Paraskevl  Glouroukos;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  fiSOO.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls,  Georgia,  and  Constantlna  Malllaras;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  6601.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Czeslawa  Nlewlarowska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  6602.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin, 
Esperanza,  and  Rowell  Reyes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 

HJt.  6603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Hart;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  6604.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elena  C. 
Vda.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.6605.  A  biU  to  allorv  the  Sierra  Club 
to  retain  Its  status  as  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion until  its  right  to  this  status  has  been 
adjudicated;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJi.  6606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Greco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  6607.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp.  4  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

50.  3y  the  SPEAKER:  PetiUon  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  U.S.  citi- 
zenship; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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MICHIGAN'S  "MRS    REPUBLICAN  "— 
ELLY  PETERSON 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICMIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  time  of  retirement  is  a  time  of  looking 
back  tks  well  bls  looking  forward.  And  so 
today  the  Michigan  delegation  in  Con- 
gress takes  this  time  to  look  at  the  record 
of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  individu- 
als ever  to  head  the  Michigan  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  delegation  looks  at 
Mrs.  Elly  Peters<«i  and  feels  a  great  sense 
of  loss  tn  her  retirement  as  State  Repub- 
lican chairman.  For  El\y  Peterson  is  a 
remarkable  woman.  She  is  not  only  a 
woman  of  great  charm,  but  a  woman  of 
great  ability  She  has  been  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  Republican  Party  in  Michi- 
gan and  in  the  Nation. 

Yet  her  contribution  should  not  be  so 
narrowly  described,  because  Elly  Peter- 
son is  not  narrowly  partisan.  Her  views  as 
expressed  in  her  party  work  have  always 
extended  beyond  partisanship  to  the  good 
of  her  State  and  the  good  of  the  Nation. 
Simply  put.  she  has  been  a  .servant  of  the 
people  while  serving  as  the  head  of  a  po- 
litical organization.  That  in  itself  is  a 
remarkable  achievement.  But  this  is  what 
is  inherent  in  Ellly's  personality,  and  per- 
haps that  is  why  everyone  who  knows  her 
is  delighted  by  her. 

Kly  Peterson  served  the  Republican 
Party  as  State  chairman  and  as  assistant 
national  chairman.  She  performed  su- 
perbly in  both  roles.  No  superlatives  ex- 
pressed on  her  behalf  can  be  counted  an 
exaggeration. 

Now  that  Elly  is  leaving  the  post  of 
Michigan  Republican  chairman,  she  de- 
serves the  best  sendoff  it  is  possible  to 
arrange.  Elly  is  a  great  gal.  and  we  in 
the  Michigan  congressional  delegation 
want  everyone  to  know  it. 

Mr .  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Michigan  we  have  witnessed  an  extreme- 
ly sxKcessful  venture  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  by  ap- 
plying it  to  the  management  of  political 
affairs. 

Mrs.  Republican  is  none  other  than 
Mrs.  Elly  M.  Peterson,  of  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  who  is  really  and  truly  a  product 
of  the  precinct  and  her  rise  through  the 
ranks  to  one  of  the  top  positions  in  the 
national  political  organization  has  been 
phenomenal. 

At  the  age  of  21  she  was  busy  work- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican orxanization  in  Illinois  and  she  no 
sooner  moved  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
than  she  became  deeply  embroiled  in  po- 
litical tetivity.  Her  vigorous  work  among 
the  Republican  women's  organization  in 
our  State  was  an  important  factor  in 
wresting  State  control  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  opposition  party  and  placing  at 
the  helm  of  Michigan's  government  Gov. 


George  Romney.  now  a  member  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Cabinet. 

Mrs.  Peterson  has  run  the  gamut  of 
positions  within  the  Republican  Party, 
a  career  Just  climaxed  by  her  election 
to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

To  name  a  few  of  her  assignments.  I 
should  mention  she  was  for  3  years  aide 
to  one  of  our  Republican  State  chair- 
men; she  was  a  field  service  manager  for 
the  party:  she  was  executive  director 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  later  assistant  to  ihe  party's  nation- 
al chairman.  She  was  the  first  woman 
to  be  nominated  by  Michigan  Repub- 
licans for  the  U.S.  Senate:  she  was 
unanimously  selected  Republican  State 
chairman  and  served  two  terms  in  that 
ofBce  and  is  the  first  woman  in  the  Na- 
tion to  be  electee  State  chairman  of  her 
party. 

Mrs.  Peterson  has  been  devoting  her 
almost  limitless  energies,  fighting, 
through  the  political  party  of  her  choice, 
for  the  achievement  of  goals  which  she 
Is  convinced  are  necessary  to  maintain 
this  country  and  its  government  under 
the  sound  principles  drafted  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Mrs.  Peterson  and  to  assist  her  In  her 
efforts  to  effectively  put  into  operation 
the  principles  for  which  her  party 
stands. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
some  years  of  disappointment.  Michigan 
Republican^  have  discovered  a  new  con- 
fidence and  a  fresh  ability  to  win.  That 
new  Republican  vigor  has  been  demon- 
strated both  at  the  polls  and  in  mount- 
ing party  strength. 

One  source  of  that  new  found  spirit 
and  success  has  been  the  strong  inspira- 
tional leadership  of  Gov.  George  Rom- 
ney. 

Another  has  been  the  character,  dedi- 
cation, and  personality  of  Mrs.  Elly  M. 
Peterson,  who  has  served  4  remarkable 
years  as  chairman  of  the  State  central 
committee  of  Michigan  and  who  is  now 
assuming  new  duties  as  national  com- 
mitteewoman. 

During  those  years  Republicans  have 
been  first  in  virtually  everything  in 
Michigan.  And,  much  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  Elly  Peterson  who  is  accustomed 
to  being  first  in  whatever  she  tackles. 

Mrs.  Peterson  was,  for  example,  the 
first  woman  in  history  to  be  elected 
chairman  of  a  State  Republican  orga- 
nization. That  was  in  1965. 

The  year  before,  she  became  the  first 
woman  in  Michigan  history  from  either 
party  to  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  clue  to  her  unusual  achievements 
lies  In  her  exceptional  background  in 
public  service  and  Republican  Party  af- 
fairs. 

Her  career  has  been  a  model  of  growth 
and  progress  beginning  at  the  age  of  21 
when  she  Joined  the  Young  Republican 
Club  of  Oak  Park,  ni. 

A  successful  organizer  in  Michigan 
Republican   campaigns.    Mrs.    Peterson 


served  for  3  years  as  an  aide  to  the  State 
chairman.  In  1961  she  wu  appointed  field 
service  manager  for  the  State. 

Her  specific  contribution  in  organizing 
the  women  of  Michigan  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  election  of  Governor  Rom- 
ney and  the  end  of  an  entrenched  Dem- 
ocratic regime  In  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Peterson  was  elected  State  vice 
chairman  in  1961  and  was  reelected  In 
1963. 

In  addition  to  her  leadership  In  Michi- 
gan. Mrs.  Peterson  has  a  background  In 
national  Republican  affairs,  serving  as 
executive  director  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee in  1963  and  as  assistant  chairman  of 
the  national  committee  in  1964. 

That  experience  will  serve  her  well  In 
her  new  duties  as  national  committee- 
woman. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  Michigan  has  produced 
more  than  its  share  of  outstanding  Re- 
publican leaders  during  the  last  several 
years. 

But  even  measured  against  that  illus- 
trious  competition,  Mrs.  Peterson's  con- 
tributions remain  of  the  highest  quality 
and  the  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  my  colleagues  today 
In  paying  tribute  to  Mrs.  Elly  M.  Peter- 
son, who  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  of  Michigan,  as 
she  prepares  to  retire  from  this  position 
after  4  years  of  distinguished  .service  to 
the  Republican  Party  of  our  State. 

Elly,  as  she  is  affectionately  known  by 
all,  has  served  as  Republican  State 
chairman  since  February  1965,  and  was 
elected  Republican  national  committee- 
woman  from  Michigan  in  August  of  last 
year.  Her  career  has  been  highlighted  by 
one  success  after  another.  After  serving 
in  various  capacities  at  Michigan's  Re- 
publican State  headquarters,  she  was 
named  executive  director  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  in  September 
1963,  a  position  which  was  changed  to 
assistant  chairman  3  months  later. 
These  were  all  big  Jobs,  but  she  was  the 
right  person  to  handle  them.  Mrs.  Peter- 
son Inspires  people  and  knows  how  to  get 
them  Involved  In  activity.  In  return  she 
receives  an  outstanding  extra  effort 
from  those  around  her.  She  Is  a  strong 
force  In  this  so-called  man's  world  mak- 
ing her  strength  and  reason  felt  among 
men  and  women  alike.  Her  ability  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  people  and  the 
Republican  Party's  responsibility  to 
those  needs  has  made  the  Republican 
Party  of  Michigan  a  "grassroots"  party. 
In  1964.  another  great  distinction 
came  Elly  Peterson's  way  when  she  be- 
came the  first  woman  of  either  party  in 
Michigan  to  be  nominated  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Although  she  did  not  win  this 
seat,  she  won  the  respect  of  the  citizens 
of  Michigan  everywhere  she  went  for  her 
straightforward,  honest  approach  to 
political  problems.  Again,  her  concern 
for  people  was  the  real  thrust  of  her 
campaign. 
After  observing  her  at  work  in  both 
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Michigan  and  in  'Washington,  I  will 
never  t>e  surprised  at  anything  EUy 
Peterson  accomplishes.  As  she  now 
moves  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, she  brings  a  great  wealth  of  tal- 
ent to  her  new  position  that  will  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  our  national 
organization. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Elly  Peter- 
son for  all  her  efforts  In  the  past  and  I 
am  delighted  that  her  forceful  personal- 
ity and  ability  will  continue  to  be  used 
to  guide  Republican  activities  at  this 
higher  level.  She  has  my  warm  wishes  as 
she  imdertakes  her  new  responsibilities 
and  challenges. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Joining 
with  my  Michigan  colleagues  In  this  spe- 
cial and  well  deserved  tribute  to  Mrs. 
EUy  M.  Peterson — always  known  simply 
as  Elly — it  Is  not  my  Intent  to  outline  or 
list  the  many,  many  honors  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  remarkable  lady.  I  recog- 
nize, of  course,  that  these  great  accom- 
plishments accurately  relate  the  out- 
standing contributions  that  Elly  has 
made  to  our  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Yet,  I  really  feel  that  the  greatness  of 
Elly  never  was  more  Illuminating,  more 
emphatic  than  In  a  losing  cause  in  1964. 
Our  Republican  Party  turned  to  Elly  and, 
as  always,  she  responded  to  that  call  to 
be  our  standard  bearer  for  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

In  becoming  the  first  woman  from 
Michigan  of  either  party  to  be  chosen  as 
the  senatorial  candidate.  Elly  quickly 
proved  to  be  a  magnificent  camt>aigner. 
No  one  knew  better  than  Elly  the  tre- 
mendous uphill  battle.  Even  in  a  normal 
political  year,  a  difQcult.  if  not  Impossi- 
ble, situation  existed  for  a  statewide  Re- 
publican candidate.  As  we  know,  1964 
was  not  exactly  a  normal  year. 

As  expected,  Elly  lost.  But  to  me.  as 
our  campaign  trails  crossed  on  several 
occasions,  Elly  had  the  class.  She  was 
better  in  a  losing  role  than  most  are  in 
the  easy  winner's  role.  The  resd  courage, 
the  real  Integrity  of  a  person  Is  tnily 
reflected  during  adversity. 

Elly  had  it  tl^en  and  she  has  it  now. 
'We  in  Michigan  are  losing  a  tremendous 
State  chairman,  but  it  will  be  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee's  gain  as 
she  takes  over  as  our  national  commit- 
teewoman.  I  thank  you,  Elly,  for  your 
great  leadership  and  I  wish  you  much 
future  happiness  and  good  health  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  my  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
Michigan  delegation  In  congratulating 
our  retiring  State  chairman,  Elly  Peter- 
son, upon  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  in  party  organization  and 
success.  As  Republican  chairman  during 
the  Romney  years  in  Michigan,  she 
played  a  leading  smd  enthusiastic  role. 
She  leaves  the  post  to  become  Michigan's 
Republican  national  committeewoman, 
and  in  her  new  position  we  are  confident 
she  will  continue  her  immense  en- 
thusiasm and  drive  in  the  Republican 
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Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Elly  Peter- 
son to  mark  her  retirement  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
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mlttee  of  Michigan  and  commending  her 
on  her  devotion  to  the  party.  The  text  of 
my  letter  follows: 

ComsBEBS  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Represent atives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Bllt  PETEasoN, 
Michigan  State  Republican  Conijention., 
Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 

Deak  Eixt  :  Michigan  politics,  without  you 
as  State  Chairman,  will  never  be  the  same. 

You  shook  the  complacency  that  was  mir- 
ing Republicanism  In  defeat.  You  replaced 
despair  with  hope.  You  rebuilt  our  Party  to 
win  smashing  victories. 

In  the  Jungle  of  politics  you  found  that  It 
Is  Impossible  to  make  everyone  a  friend,  but 
you  proved  your  ability  to  make  no  one  your 
enemy. 

The  agonizing  dUemma  of  failure  was  your 
challenge.  You  accepted  It  and  showed  the 
way  to  success.  In  leading  Michigan's  Re- 
publican Party  into  a  bright,  new  era,  you 
earned  love,  respect  and  admiration. 

We  are  grateful  that  you  will  still  serve 
the  cause  of  Republicanism  as  National  Com- 
mitteewoman. As  we  did  in  the  past,  we  look 
forward  to  your  even  greater  accompUsb- 
ments  with  a  prediction  that  the  Republican 
Party  across  the  land  will  gain  new  strength 
because  of  you. 
Sincerely, 

Gut  Vandbr  Jagt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  politics  Is 
the  lifeblood  of  democracy.  Politics  has 
been  called  a  dirty  game.  It  also  has  been 
characterized  as  the  "noblest  undertak- 
ing." A  political  party,  a  democratic 
government  and,  perhaps  even  a  nation, 
can  be  no  better  than  the  individuals, 
as  professionals  and  volunteers,  who  are 
willing  to  involve  themselves  in  the  par- 
tisan political  arts.  Every  now  and  then 
out  of  the  partisan  battles,  as  our  great 
political  parties  vie  for  leadership  at  all 
levels  of  government,  there  emerges  an 
Individual  who  combines  practical  politi- 
cal genius  with  love  of  country  and 
genuine  human  concern.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual makes  politics  the  "noblest  under- 
taking." Such  an  individual  is  Michigan's 
retiring  Republican  State  chairman, 
Mrs.  Elly  Peterson. 

"Elly,"  as  she  Is  known  by  literally 
thousands  in  Michigan,  has  brought  zest 
and  energy  to  Republican  affairs  since 
she  was  an  active  Republican  in  Illinois 
at  the  age  of  21.  Her  political  experience 
is  vast.  She  has  been  director  of  the  wo- 
men's division  of  th  Republican  National 
Committee.  She  has  delivered  a  major 
address  to  a  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. She  has  been  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Michigan. 
She  has  been  assistant  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

In  1964,  Michigan  Republicans  were 
struggling  to  recover  from  an  election 
disaster.  As  congressional  seats  fell  to 
the  opposition,  as  the  State  legislature 
slid  to  nearly  a  2-to-l  margin  against 
the  GOP,  as  Republicans  were  swept 
from  local  oflSce,  only  the  enormou^ 
popular  Gov.  George  Romney  was  to  sur- 
vive. With  those  dismal  results  fresh  in 
their  minds,  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  with  Governor  Romney's 
support,  unanimously  elected  Elly  Peter- 
son State  chairman — the  first  woman  In 
the  Nation  ever  to  be  elected  to  a  Repub- 
lican   State    chairmanship.     Governor 
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Romney  and  Elly  Peterson  set  out  to 
build  a  viable  united  party  in  Michigan. 

Prom  the  wreckage  of  1964,  Elly 
masterminded  the  political  strategy  for 
1966.  On  election  day,  1966,  the  voters 
of  Michigan  rendered  their  verdict.  They 
reelected  their  Republican  Governor  to 
a  third  term.  They  elected  a  Republican 
Senator,  five  new  Republican  Congress- 
men, created  a  Republican  legislature, 
and  voted  major  gains  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  local  races.  The  victory 
was  stimning.  In  a  politically  tough  in- 
dustrial State,  the  Republican  Party 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Elly  Peter- 
son, came  into  its  own. 

It  is  Elly's  personal  qualities  that  are 
perhaps  the  hardest  to  define.  Those 
human  qualities  are  not  only  the  key  to 
her  success  in  the  political  arena,  but 
they  are,  very  honestly,  the  greatest 
thing  about  her.  She  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing political  professionals  in  the 
Nation.  She  is  also  a  warm  friend  to 
hundreds  of  Michlganites  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  in  the  State.  She  rarely  for- 
gets a  name  or  a  face,  and  has  the  gift 
of  making  everybody,  regardless  of  sta- 
tion, feel  a  part  of  the  team  and  a  good 
friend.  Governor  or  precinct  worker — 
all  receive  the  same  exuberant  greeting 
and  personal  attention. 

Elly  combines  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
American  political  process.  Her  inde- 
fatigable energy,  her  ability  to  make 
tough  decisions,  her  tenderness  and  her 
abiding  belief  in  democracy  have  unique- 
ly qualified  her  for  the  posts  she  has 
held.  To  the  Republican  Party  in  Mich- 
igan she  has  given  organization,  unity, 
drive,  and  a  forward-looking  image.  To 
people  and  their  problems,  large  or 
small,  she  has  given  of  herself.  While 
Elly  will  be  followed  by  another  party 
chairman  of  great  talent — needless  to 
say  we  are  going  to  miss  her  at  the  helm. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  this  Is 
not  a  political  obituary  because  we  know 
she  will  continue  giving  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  Nation. 

It  is  rare  that  I  discuss  Republican 
Party  affairs  in  this  Chamber.  But  the 
contribution  of  Elly  Peterson  reaches 
far  beyond  partisan  politics.  Democrat 
or  Republican.  Americans  can  be  thank- 
ful that  they  have  active  people  in  the 
political  process  like  her.  Elly,  and  those 
like  her  in  both  of  our  great  parties,  make 
democracy  work.  They  make  politics  "the 
noblest  profession." 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  pay  honor  to  Mrs. 
Elly  Peterson.  Her  outstanding  leader- 
ship to  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  deserves  wide  acclaim. 

At  the  very  basis  of  our  modem  de- 
mocracy is  the  concept  of  a  strong  two- 
party  system.  The  strength  of  this  sys- 
tem depends  in  large  measure,  on  the 
many  pei-sons  who  work  behind  the 
scenes — not  only  for  candidates  but  in 
the  active  development  of  a  constructive 
and  viable  program  for  their  party  as  a 
whole.  Throughout  the  Nation  there  are 
thousands  of  such  people  who  give  long 
hours  of  service  so  that  we  who  hold 
elective  office  may  better  serve  the  peo- 
ple. Elly  Peterson  is  the  epitomy  of  these. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Repub- 
lican Party,  Mrs.  Peterson  has  provided 
leadership  and  Inspiration  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  viable  and  progressive  party 
program.  The  State  of  Michigan  today  Is 
one  of  the  moat  dynamic,  growing,  and 
progressive  States  of  the  Union  and  I 
believe  that  Mrs.  Elly  Peterson  has 
played  a  key  role  In  the  development  of 
the  State's  program. 

Elly  Is  one  of  the  most  forceful  and 
dedicated  persons  I  know.  She  has  pro- 
vided leadership  and  Inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  have  served  as  Republican  can- 
didates during  her  term  as  chairman  and 
has  had  a  large  share  in  making  our  vic- 
tories possible. 

Michigan  is  fortunate  Indeed  that  we 
will  not  be  losing  her  services  entirely 
when  she  retires  as  Republican  State 
chairman  later  this  month.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  she  will  continue  in  her  post 
as  Republican  national  committee- 
woman.  As  a  former  national  vice  chair- 
man and  longtime  member  of  the  Re- 
publican .  National  Committee.  I  know 
her  leadership  there  will  be  equally  as 
forceful  and  helpful  to  the  party  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  per- 
sonal honor  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Elly 
Peterson's  leadership  on  the  occasion  of 
her  retirement  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
public Party  in  Michigan.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves — the  Qovemor- 
ship.  a  Senate  seat,  a  2-to-l  majority 
on  the  congressional  delegation,  and  a 
near  balance  of  power  in  the  State  house. 
To  get  this  job  done,  she  has  worked 
to  reorganize  and  rebuild  the  Republican 
Party,  giving  tirelessly  and  selflessly  of 
her  ideas  and  her  energies. 

I  am  personally  thankful  to  Elly  Peter- 
son for  helping  me  to  get  started  in  pub- 
lic service.  Without  her  encouragement 
and  the  support  of  her  very  capable  State 
central  committee,  the  opportunity  to 
run  for  Conisress  would  have  been  much 
more  dlfBcult. 

Elly  has  brought  meaning  to  the  word 
"teamwork"  In  the  Republican  Party — 
real  teamwork  that  helps  everyone  to  do 
a  better  job — teamwork  in  fundraislng, 
teamwork  in  party  organization,  and 
above  all,  teamwork  of  ideas.  She  has 
made  it  possible  to  have  diversity  of 
thought  and  philosophies  while  having 
unity  of  principle  and  action.  As  they  say, 
the  name  of  the  game  is  to  win.  and  Elly 
Peterson  personifies  that  winning  atti- 
tude. Together  with  ex-Governor  Rom- 
ney.  she  has  spread  this  to  the  party 
faithful. 

In  a  sense,  her  most  important  con- 
tributions have  had  impact  far  beyond 
partisan  politics.  By  opening  the  party 
up  to  all  citizens,  to  all  interest  groups, 
and  especially  to  black  Americans  seek- 
ing a  greater  role  in  government  par- 
ticipation, she  has  made  it  possible  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  wants  better 
government  to  get  Involved.  By  strength- 
ening our  party,  she  Is  helping  to 
strengthen  our  political  system — by  of- 
fering better  ideas,  better  candidates,  and 
better  competition  in  public  service. 

Through  the  Involvement  program,  she 
has  taken  the  party  into  action  on  the 
top  urban  and  social  problems  of  our 
time.  This  program  has  now  become  a 
model  for  progressive  Republican  activity 
In  many  other  States. 
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Our  good  wishes  and  our  support  go 
with  Elly  as  she  steps  up  to  member- 
ship on  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
honor  this  stateswoman  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. We  look  forward  to  be  able  to 
work  with  her  In  her  new  position  of 
leadership.  The  people  of  Michigan  have 
benefited  before,  and  now  party  workers 
throughout  the  United  States  will  benefit 
from  her  example  of  dynamic  and  capa- 
ble leadership. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  her  tenure  as  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  Republican  Party  draws  to 
a  close.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Elly 
Peterson  on  the  role  she  has  played  in 
the  resurgence  of  Republican  ideals  in 
our  State  and  to  thank  her  especially 
for  the  help  and  guidance  she  has  pro- 
vided me. 

Elly's  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
republicanism,  coupled  with  her  keen 
political  insight,  has  left  an  Indelible 
mark  on  the  course  of  our  party  and  on 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  benefited 
from  her  work  and  friendship. 

I  sincerely  thank  Elly  and  wish  her 
ever>'  success  as  our  new  national  com- 
mitteewoman. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  good  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
in  the  tribute  to  Mrs.  Eaiy  Peterson,  of 
Michigan,  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
State  chairman  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  nationwide,  and  the  first 
woman  from  Michigan  of  either  party  to 
be  nominated  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Elly  Peterson's  dynamic  leadership  has 
served  to  Inspire  women  throughout 
America  to  work  for  p>olltlcal  principles 
and  good  government.  Her  outstanding 
ability  In  organizing  the  women  of  Mich- 
igan is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  vital 
factor  In  the  election  of  Governor  Rom- 
ney.  ending  many  years  of  Democratic 
control  of  that  State. 

During  the  1964  National  Convention, 
in  addition  to  her  many  specific  duties 
as  the  then  assistant  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  Elly 
Peterson  gave  a  major  address  before 
the  convention's  Monday  evening  session. 
As  always,  she  was  most  articulate  and 
a  vei-y  eloquent  voice  for  Republican 
philosophy.  In  1968,  she  was  a  Michigan 
delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Con- 
vention in  Miami. 

We  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Elly  Peter- 
son In  our  ranks,  but  her  contributions 
to  her  community.  State,  and  Nation 
have  by  no  means  been  limited  to  politi- 
cal activity.  She  has  served  overseas  as 
hospital  secretary.  American  Red  Cross; 
as  county  president,  American  Red  Cross 
and  as  director,  American  Red  Cross  re- 
gional blood  program.  Her  memberships 
include  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary; 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club;  the  Urban  League:  and  she  Is  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  NAACP.  Elly 
Peterson  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  outstanding  women  in  America  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  useful,  though  informal,  functions 
of  Members  of  Congress  Is  to  call  at- 
tention from  time  to  time  to  the  ex- 
ploits and  accomplishments  of  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  public 
or  private  life. 
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In  doing  so,  we  not  only  honor  those 
who  have  earned  it  but  we  also  help  to 
perpetuate  the  Ideals  of  service  on  which 
the  health  of  our  free  and  participatory 
system  depends. 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me,  there- 
fore, to  Join  with  our  colleagues  from 
Michigan  in  paying  tribute  to  Mrs.  Elly 
Peterson  in  connection  with  assuming 
the  ofSce  of  Republican  National  com- 
mitteewoman  from  Michigan. 

This  new  assignment — however  Im- 
portant— Is  only  the  latest  In  a  long  list 
of  honors  and  achievements  won  by  Mrs. 
Peterson,  including  election  as  the  first 
woman  Republican  State  chairman  In 
the  Nation,  election  as  a  delegate  at  large 
to  the  1968  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, and  nomination  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  U.S.  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan in  1964,  the  first  woman  nominee 
for  that  oCBce  In  the  State's  history. 

Elly  Peterson  knows  politics  from  the 
ground  up  and  works  at  It  with  skill, 
dedication,  imagination,  and  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  electorate.  She  knows 
it  from  the  State  and  local  levels  as  a 
result  of  years  of  effort  as  an  organizer 
and  field  service  manager  with  the  Re- 
publican State  committee  and  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  State  committee,  cul- 
minating In  the  election  of  Gov.  George 
Romney  to  which  her  organizing  of 
Michigan  women  was  a  vital  factor.  She 
knows  politics,  too,  from  the  national 
level  where  she  served  successively  as 
executive  director  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee In  1963,  and  as  assistant  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  in  1964. 

But  Elly  Peterson  has  brought  more 
than  effective  service  to  the  Republican 
Party.  She  has  contributed  the  warmth 
of  her  personality,  an  understanding  of 
people  and  their  needs  and  wishes,  and 
a  constructive  and  progressive  point  of 
view. 

For  Mrs.  Elly  Peterson,  Republican 
politics  has  been  a  career  of  service,  a 
means  of  contributing  to  the  strength  of 
America  through  a  free  and  op>en  and  re- 
sponsive political  system. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  confidence 
and  gratitude  that  this  outstanding 
woman  leader  will  continue  to  contrib- 
ute her  great  talent  and  deep  concern 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  all 
the  fine  things  being  said  about  Mrs. 
Elly  Peterson.  As  a  former  State  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Party  in  Arkan- 
sas. I  worked  with  Elly  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  know  her  to  be  a  grand  person 
in  the  world  of  politics. 

She  is  now  stepping  down,  after  two 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  Michigan.  I  am  delighted  that 
she  will  continue  serving  her  State,  our 
party  and  country  as  national  commlt- 
teewoman  for  Michigan.  During  her 
chairmanship  Elly  provided  leadership 
which  enabled  Michigan  Republicans  to 
compile  a  marvelous  record  of  achieve- 
ments, first  through  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  oflQces  held  and  influence,  and 
next  through  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  programs  of  great  benefit  to 
the  people. 
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Also  leaving  the  State  chairman's  office 
will  be  Elly's  capable  suiministratlve  as- 
sistant, Joyce  Bralthwalte,  who  began  as 
Elly's  secretary  at  the  start  of  her  first 
term  as  State  chairman.  Joyce  will  move 
to  the  office  of  Governor  Mllliken  where 
she  will  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
rendering  outstanding  services  in  behalf 
of  better  government. 

I  salute  both  Elly  and  Joyce  as  devoted 
and  dedicated  and  able  practitioners  of 
politics.  They  have  done  extremely  well 
in  strengthening  and  enhancing  the 
image  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  pride  that  I  rise  to  honor  Mrs. 
Elly  Peterson,  Michigan  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  chairman. 
After  4  years  of  dedicated  service,  Mrs. 
Peterson  expects  to  retire  from  her 
present  post  to  assimie  the  full  time  re- 
sponsibilities as  Michigan's  Republican 
national  committeewoman. 

With  increasingly  rare  exception, 
equality  for  women  is  slowly  becoming  a 
reality.  A  woman  as  outstanding  as  Mrs. 
Peterson  gives  us  even  more  reason  to 
believe  in  the  need  to  recognize  the  tal- 
ents of  capable  women.  The  exemplary 
career  of  Elly  Peterson  offers  special  en- 
couiagement  to  both  men  and  women 
who  are  tempted  to  enter  the  exciting 
sphere  of  politics. 

Politics  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
"rough  game,"  difficult  to  pursue.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  education  does  little 
to  prepare  women  to  assume  the  awesome 
responsibilitieE  of  political  activity. 
Whatever  the  apparent  barriers,  Mrs. 
Peterson  at  21  had  her  first  taste  of  po- 
litical life  when  she  joined  the  Young 
Republican  Club^of  Oak  Park,  111.  Prom 
this  beginning,  Iter  successful  adventure 
in  politics  continued  as  her  reputation 
as  a  dynamic  organizer  spread  through- 
out Michigan.  Recognizing  her  ability  as 
an  expert  administrator,  she  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  in  1964. 
Also  in  1964.  Elly  Peterson  became  the 
first  woman  of  either  party  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Michigan. 
The  following  year,  she  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  for  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  chainnan.  She  thus  be- 
came the  first  woman  in  the  history  of 
the  Republican  Party  nationwide  to  be 
elected  State  chainnan. 

Mrs.  Elly  Peterson's  loyalty  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  to  its  political  ideol- 
ogy, her  willingness  to  work,  her  capacity 
to  organize,  and  her  inexhaustible  energy 
are  qualities  which  all  can  admire. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  14  and  15,  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  State  of  Michigan  will  hold 
its  regular  biennial  State  convention  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  selecting  a  new  State  chair- 
man. Although  the  Republican  Party 
State  organizations  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  in  Michigan,  have  been 
doing  this  for  years,  this  coming  Michi- 
gan Republican  Convention  has  special 
and  unprecedented  meaning. 

On  February  15,  Michigan  Republicans 
will  regretfully  accept  the  decision  of 
Elly  Peterson  to  retire  from  her  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  Elly  was  the  first 
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member  of  the  so-called  weaker  sex  to  be 
select^  as  chairman  of  a  Republican 
State  Party  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. Athough  these  are  the  facts,  the 
impressions  they  leave  are  imtrue.  Elly 
Peterson  will  never  retire  from  politics 
or  the  Republican  Party,  suid  her  selec- 
tion last  summer  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  as  our  national  com- 
mitteewoman is  Immediate  proof  of  this. 
Nor  is  Elly  Peterson  weaker  though  she 
wears  the  garb  of  her  kind. 

To  again  recite  the  tributes  and  plaudits 
expressed  by  my  colleagues  regarding  her 
good  sense,  tireless  effort,  and  political 
agility  would  be  repugnant  to  Elly,  for 
she  has  never  sought  nor  expected  the 
praise  that  has  been  due  her.  But,  like 
a  good  warrior,  she  has  derived  her  sat- 
isfaction from  jobs  well  done  and  an  ex- 
amination of  her  record  establishes  that 
her  entitlement  to  self-satisfaction  is  al- 
most limitless. 

On  this  occasion  when  we  pay  tribute 
to  our  great  State  chairman,  my  position 
is  unique  and  different  from  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  participated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Elly  as  our  State  chairman  on 
both  occasions  when  she  has  been  se- 
lected to  lead  our  party;  this  makes  me 
sort  of  a  party  constituent  of  Elly's — 
a  member  of  her  electorate.  In  turn,  Elly 
resides  with  a  great  guy — her  husband, 
of  course — Col.  "Pete"  Peterson,  within 
my  congressional  district  in  Charlotte, 
Eaton  County,  Mich.;  and,  therefore,  is 
a  constituent  of  mine  and  a  member  of 
my  electorate.  It  is  a  distinct  honor  and 
pleasure  to  have  the  State  chairman  as 
a  constituent,  but  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  that  having  Elly  Peterson  as 
a  constituent  is  like  being  "under  the 
giu"  at  all  times.  As  she  is  an  able 
organizer,  brainy,  a  tireless  but  pleasant 
worker  and  political  strategist,  so,  in  her 
opinion,  should  be  her  Congressman. 
And,  her  vast  experience  and  exposure 
to  political  activity  have  provided  her 
with  an  urmiatched  opportimity  for  in- 
novations in  this  game  of  politics  which 
cause  one  to  maintain  a  hectic  pace  to 
keep  up  with  her.  but  at  the  same  time 
provides  one  with  an  almost  unlimited 
resource  of  immeasurable  value. 

No;  the  coming  State  convention  will 
not  really  be  the  occasion  for  a  retire- 
ment, but.  rather,  it  will  be  an  occasion 
of  commencement.  A  commencement  by 
Elly  of  a  role  in  which  the  Nation  will 
derive  the  benefits  of  which  the  State  of 
Michigan  heretofore  has  been  the  pri- 
mary recipient. 

Eaiy,  thanks  for  everything,  and  best 
wishes  to  you  as  you  assume  your  new 
responsibilities  and  face  your  new  chal- 
lenge. 


THE  NEW  "WHIP  THE  SOUTH"  POL- 
ICY OF  THE  DEMOCRA-nC  NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  appeared  on  television 
a  few  days  after  his  election,  he  enunci- 
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ated  a  new  policy  of  the  committee  which 
should  be  alarming  to  every  member  of 
the  party  regardless  of  the  section  of  the 
Nation  in  which  he  resides.  The  headline 
on  the  Washington  Post  story  covering 
his  television  appearance  encapsulated 
that  policy  in  seven  words : 

Harris  Warns  Dlxlecrats  To  Respect  Party 
Stands. 

This  get-in-line-or-else  attitude  is,  of 
course,  an  affront  to  every  Democrat  be- 
cause it  says  that  all  party  members 
must  subscribe  to  the  liberal-radical 
philosophy  of  the  disastrous  Chicago 
convention  or  leave  the  party.  If  this  pol- 
icy is  implemented,  as  the  new  chairman 
seems  determined  to  do,  the  party  will 
have  taken  similar  steps  to  those  taken 
in  Britain  when  the  parties  were  divided 
along  left  and  right  lines.  I  need  not  be- 
labor the  point  that  this  Nation  would  be 
ill-advised  to  follow  the  torturous  path 
which  Britain  has  taken. 

When  the  new  chairman's  position 
was  made  clear,  I  addressed  him  a  letter 
which,  parenthetically,  he  has  not  had 
the  couitesy  to  answer,  and  ui-ged  oth- 
ers of  my  colleagues  to  express  their 
opposing  views  if  they  did,  indeed,  dis- 
agree with  him.  " 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  chair- 
man, a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  him  by  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  '  Mr.  Abernethy)  ,  and  finally, 
a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  several 
friends  in  the  House  asking  them  to 
express  their  individual  views  to  the  new 
chainnan. 

I  hope  others  will  be  similarly  dis- 
turbed by  the  undemocratic  position  of 
the  new  chairman  and  likewise  express 
their  \iews  to  him. 

Tlie    above-mentioned    material    fol- 
lows : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27,  1969. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  of  17 
January  in  which  you  ask  my  help  with  your 
new  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  I  appreciate  your  con- 
tacting me  In  this  regard.  I  was  particularly 
interested  In  reading  the  enclosed  copy  of 
your  speech  of  acceptance  of  this  post,  all 
the  more  so  because  It  Is  couched  In  a  tone 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  public  state- 
ments you  are  quoted  In  the  press  as  having 
mad»  on  the  television  program,  "Face  the 
Nation"  on  19  January. 

On  that  program  I  am  advised  that  you 
made  It  abundantly  clear  that  Southerners 
must  henceforth  wholly  subscribe  to  the 
party  positions  adopted  at  the  Convention 
in  Chicago  or  else  suSer  the  consequences. 
Tills  narrow  view  of  the  temperament  of  the 
people  who  refused  to  support  the  party 
nominees.  If  Implemented,  will  bring  about 
the  collapse  of  the  Democratic  party,  not 
its  rejuvenation.  This  empirical  stance  ill- 
behooves  one  whose  job  it  is  to  unite  the 
party.  It  also  indicates  a  narrow  sectionalism 
that  does  not  talce  into  account  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  states  did  not  sup- 
port the  party  nominees.  Yet,  I  saw  no  quo- 
tation that  the  Mid- West  had  better  toe  the 
marlE,  or  else. 

Unity,  Senator,  can  be  achieved  only  by  a 
blending  of  the  separate  components,  not 
by  seelElng  to  force  one  section  of  the  nation 
to  bend  to  the  will  of  another.  Your  petulant 
query,  "Why  should  the  South  be  all  that 
different  from  people  who  live  In  the  North?" 
indicates  a  remarliable  artlessness  and  is 
best  answered  by  a  counter-question,  "Why 
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•bould  tb«7  not  be  dUTarent:  It's  a  titm  coun- 
try. Un't  lt7- 

Tou  h«Te  aaked  for  my  •ugg«*tlona  m  to 
how  to  unify  and  strengthen  the  Party  and 
my  adrlce  U  that,  rather  than  rocket  off 
on  the  tangent  of  "whipping  the  South  Into 
line",  you  would  be  better  advlaed  to  con- 
sult with  the  men  who  represent  the  yarloua 
sections  of  the  nation  and  the  varloua  polit- 
ical phtlcaophles  held  by  thoee  of  us  who 
still  call  ourselves  Democrats.  To  proceed  as 
you  have  started,  on  the  tack  that  all  Demo- 
crats must  swallow  the  nauaeant  hodge- 
podge of  Uberal-to-radlcal  positions  laid  out 
In  Chicago,  or  else,  U  the  unpaved  road  to 
party  suicide. 

1  oppose,  and  the  m^ortty  of  the  people 
I  have  the  honor  to  r«(present  In  Congress, 
oppose  the  great  bulk  of  what  was  said  to 
be  the  party's  platfrom  In  Chicago,  and  we 
will  not  be  threatened,  blackmailed  or 
whipped  into  line.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  help  you 
moderate  the  Ul-advlsed  extremity  of  those 
positions,  but  I  win  not  lift  a  finger  to  help 
you  enforce  them.  And  I  think  you  will  And. 
Senator,  that  my  constituents  and  I  make 
poor  subJecU  for  poUUcal  blackmaU. 

When  vou  are  ready  to  dlscuas  how  the 
Democratlc'Party  can  revamp  Itself  to  more 
closely  r*flect  a  philosophy  of  common- 
sense.  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  my 
thoughts.  But.  If  your  position  la  what  It 
seems  to  be  and  you  are  asking  my  advice 
as  to  how  to  bend  the  South  to  the  wlU  of 
others,  my  thoughts  can  be  summarized  in 
two  words:  forget  It.  Because.  If  you  are 
successful  In  your  approach,  It  will  mean 
the  desuuctlon  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jos  D.  WACcoNNxa,  Jr. 

CONCBBSS  or  TH«  UNrTTB  STATES. 

House  or  RKP««saNTATrvi». 
Washington.  D.C..  February  5,  1969. 
Deab  Sknatob:  I  am  so  pleased  that  my 
colleague,  Joe  Waggonner,  Jr..  of  Ixjulslana 
provided  me  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  you 
under  date  of  January  27  I  hope  that  by  this 
time  you  have  thoroughly  digested  and  ab- 
sorbed same. 

You  evidently  have  forgotten,  or  else  are 
not  aware,  of  the  lean  days  when  northern 
states,  as  well  as  your  own,  could  hardly 
muster  a  quorum  for  a  Democratic  precinct 
meeting,  much  leas  gain  a  victory.  You  un- 
doubtedly have  forgotten  that  northern 
states  for  years  and  particularly  In  the  Hard- 
ing election,  could  not  elect  enough  Demo- 
crats to  even  form  a  conunlttee  in  either  the 
Senate  or  House  even  had  all  Democrats  been 
given  the  same  assignment.  You  evidently 
have  forgotten  that  in  those  lean  years  It  was 
the  southern  Democratic  states  that  stood 
strong  and  fast,  and  saved  the  Democratic 
Party  from  complete  extinction.  You  evi- 
dently have  forgotten,  or  else  you  did  not 
know,  that  the  Democratic  Party  was 
founded  by  a  Southerner  (Jefferson)  and  pre- 
ser\ed  by  another  Southerner  (Jackson) .  You 
evidently  have  forgotten  that  the  DemocraUc 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
m  the  last  election  didn't  get  but  about  40 
percent  of  the  vote,  and  your  own  state  got 
run  over  by  Republicans.  Dont  be  so  forget- 
ful. Senator. 

You  evidently  have  forgotten  the  very  re- 
cent and  humlUatlng  defeat  the  DemocraUc 
Party  suffered  In  every  southern  state  (some 
say,  except  Texas,  but  LBJ  put  Texas  In  the 
western  region ) .  Everyone  knows  LBJ  Is  on 
that  lonely  ranch  now,  not  by  choice  but  be- 
cause he  was  smart  enough  to  run  for  a 
storm  cellar. 

Now,  Senator,  why  don't  you  Issue  one 
more  statement  and  answer  the  question: 
Do  you  want  southern  states  to  vote  Demo- 
cratic while  you  run  the  show?  Please  don't 
quibble.  Just  answer  with  a  simple  yes  or  no. 
If  we  are  not  wanted,  I  think  you  should  say 
so.  Clearly,  your  recent  statements  Indicate 
that  we  CTAwl  on  our  beUys  to  you  on  your 
terms  or  else  it  U  your  daslre  that  w«  dont 
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sbow  up  at  aU.  As  I  understand.  It  U  under 
those  conditions  only  that  you  want  the 
southern  states  to  vota  Democratlo. 

And  while  I  am  writing  I  wish  to  fully 
subwsrlbe  to  everything  Mr.  WanoniMr  in- 
cluded IB  his  letter,  and  then  double  it. 
Sinoarely. 

Tom  O.  AHBincnrr. 

CoNcaxaa  or  ths  Vtimat  Stars, 

HOITSS  or  RXPaSSKNTATrVKS, 

Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Is  very  pleased  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  response  from  Southern 
Members  or  Southerners  In  general  to  the 
press  and  television  statements  made  recently 
by  the  new  Chairman  to  the  effect  that  the 
South  will  have  to  get  in  step  with  the  Party 
or  else. 

With  the  thought  you  might  be  Interested 
In  my  reaction  to  Senator  Harris'  statements. 
I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  1  have  ad- 
dressed to  htm. 

In  view  of  the  Committee's  apparent  smug- 
ness over  the  lack  of  Southern  reaction,  per- 
haps you  might  want  to  direct  a  letter  to 
the  Senator  with  your  own  views.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  do  nothing  to  spell  out  our 
protest,  we  are  giving  assent  to  his  plan. 

All  good  wishes. 

Joe  D.  WAOOONNm,  Jr. 


February  5,  1969 

Three  other  nominations  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  submitted  to  the  committee 
at  the  same  time,  were  confirmed  almost 
immediately. 

Yet.  for  no  apparent  reason.  Mr.  Poole's 
nomination  was  pigeonholed.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  even  give  the  nominee  the 
courtesy  of  a  hearing. 


A  MAJOR  DISAPPOINTMENT  OP  THE 
90TH  CONGRESS 


GETTING  THE  FACTS  STRAIGHT  ON 
FOREIGN  BANKING 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  cALxroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me,  and 
to  many  Callfomlans,  one  of  the  major 
disappointments  of  the  90th  Congress 
was  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
failure  to  act  on  the  nomination  of  U.S. 
Attorney  Cecil  Poole  to  be  a  UJ3.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California. 

And  now  the  delays  and  frustration 
have  ended  with  the  President's  with- 
drawal of  this  excellent  nomination. 

In  the  story  of  the  inaction  upon  this 
nomination,  and  what  appears  to  be  the 
vanishing  hopes  for  Mr.  Poole's  appoint- 
ment, there  is  much  to  embitter  a  man. 
but  Mr.  Poole  is  not  embittered. 

The  nominee,  a  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished lawyer  who  is  a  former  counsel 
to  the  Governor  of  California,  a  former 
assistant  district  attorney  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  successful  private  practi- 
tioner, was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
nomination,  which  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  May  28.  1968. 

The  press  has  reported  that  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MuaPHY.  was  instrumental  in 
blocking  this  nomination.  If  this  is  so, 
I  think  it  is  extremely  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Poole  would  have  been  the  first 
Negro  Federal  judge  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. His  well-deserved  elevation  would 
have  exemplified  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  young  people  of  his  race. 

Yet  today,  while  Mr.  Poole  harbors  no 
bitterness  about  not  being  confirmed, 
these  young  people  may  have  reason  to. 
How  does  he  explain  this  to  children  in 
the  ghetto,  who  may  expect  society  to 
reward  excellence  and  careers  of  out- 
standing accomplishment? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1968.  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  held  preliminary  hearings 
on  the  legal  and  economic  impact  of  for- 
eign banldng  procedures  on  the  United 
States.  Our  sole  purpose  was  to  inquire 
Into  a  number  of  recent  court  cases  and 
published  reports  Involving  the  use  of 
foreign  banks  which  operate  under 
secrecy  laws  to  violate  American  law. 
Since  the  hearings  were  of  a  preliminary 
nature,  our  only  witnesses  were  from  the 
two  Federal  agencies  most  prominently 
mentioned,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. These  hearings  received  widespread 
publicity  as  well  as  a  reaction  from  com- 
mittee members  and  others  that  the  sit- 
uation Involves  rather  serious  questions 
on  the  efficiency  of  our  fiscal  statutes.  At 
the  close  of  the  hearings  I  announced 
that  legislation  restricting  these  abusive 
practices  would  be  Introduced  and  there 
would  be  further  hearings. 

In  Its  January  20.  1969.  issue.  Barron's 
Weekly  features  a  front  page  article  en- 
titled "Assault  on  Privacy."  The  article, 
which  was  quite  critical  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  witnesses  is  nothing  more 
than  a  half-baked  piece  of  propaganda 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  foreign  bank- 
ing Interests.  Rather  than  a  point-by- 
point  review  of  the  article.  I  wrote  to  the 
editors  of  Barron's  Weekly  and  set  forth 
the  true  history  smd  purpose  of  our  com- 
mittee's inquiry.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  Internal  workings  or  affairs  of  any 
foreign  nation. 

The  article  and  my  reply  Is  submitted 
for  the  Record  and  will  appear  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

However,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
several  of  the  statements  In  the  article 
verify  our  committee's  concern  and  re- 
quire our  further  inquiry.  For  example, 
it  has  often  been  contended  by  Swiss 
banks  and  others  that  the  amount  of 
American  deposits  held  fire  negligible. 
Yet  the  article  stetes: 

Completely  unmentioned  are  two  rather 
salient  facts:  (1)  Because  of  growing  dis- 
trust m  the  U.8.  dollar,  the  hand-payment 
fee  for  transfers  out  of  banking  channels  of 
dollars  :rom  here  to.  say.  Geneva,  is  now  up 
to  "4  76%  from  the  top"  or  even  more,  com- 
pared with  only  0.6% -0.75%  a  few  years  ago. 
Does  that  not  reflect  fright  and  flight  pro- 
duced in  our  parts  rather  than  "sollclUUon- 
by  the  Swiss?  (2)  During  the  recent  gold 
bubble,  i.e..  when  suspicion  of  the  dollar's 
stability  rsacbed  new  heights,  many  Ameri- 
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cans  became  keenly  aware  that,  after  all 
their  dollar  is  not  as  good  as  gold,  but  that 
U..S  laws  deny  them  the  right  to  own  gold, 
although  the  citizens  of  more  than  five 
dozen  countries  may  do  so. 

During  those  hectic  days,  the  largest,  oldest 
and  universally  most  respected  Swiss  banks 
and  many  smaller  ones  received  by  check  and 
In  cash,  by  cable  and  In  ordinary  envelopes 
such  huge  quantities  of  dollars  from  Ameri- 
can depositors — many  of  them  pensioners  or 
small  savers — that  even  upon  employment 
of  hundreds  of  extra  clerks  they  could  not 
open  the  mall  fast  enough,  book  the  new  en- 
tries and  return  receipts — within  less  than 
six  to  eight  weeks. 

If  such  huge  amounts  of  American  dol- 
lars are  flowing  into  foreign  secret  ac- 
counts during  our  too  frequent  periods 
of  fiscal  crisis,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  wants  to  know  more 
about  it  and  will  recommend  steps  to 
curtail  it.  We  are  also  curious  about  the 
reference  to  hand-payment  fees.  We 
wonder  if  these  hand-payment  fees  are 
for  some  idnd  of  courier  service.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  this  body  will  agree 
that  our  committee  has  an  obligation  to 
find  out. 

The  article,  in  at  least  one  respect, 
makes  a  good  case  for  limiting  the  rela- 
tionship of  foreign  bank  secrecy  laws  to 
illegal  activities  in  this  country.  In  de- 
fense of  the  Swiss  banks.  It  asks  the 
question: 

Yet.  did  not  Al  Capone  and  Dutch  Schultz 
and  Legs  Diamond  and  their  organizations 
bank  with  some  of  the  most  honorable  finan- 
cial institutions  in  our  country? 

Most  of  us  were  under  the  Impression 
that  it  was  precisely  because  Al  Capone 
used  our  honorable  financial  institutions 
he  was  brought  to  justice.  If  Mr.  Rundt 
and  associates  are  representing  Swiss 
banks,  the  latter  might  review  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  propagandists. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
often  that  the  committee  has  no  inten- 
tion of  jeopardizing  the  good  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
great  nation  of  Switzerland.  Our  only 
Intention  is  to  try  and  stop  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  those 
who  are  subject  to  them. 

I  Insert  the  article  from  Barron's 
Weekly  and  my  reply  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

I  Prom  Barron's  Weekly,  Jan.  20,   19691 

A8SAUI.T  ON  Pbivact:   U.S.  OmciALs  Ought 

TO  Stop  Mauoning  Swiss  Bakks 

(Note. — The  Umely  and  spirited  commen- 
tary that  follows  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  clients  last  week  by  S.  J.  Rundt 
ti  Associates,  leading  consultants  on  inter- 
national business.) 

Insinuations  that  Swiss  banks  "may  lower 
their  secrecy  veil"  to  accommodate  the  U.S. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  rumors  that  a 
new  U.S.-Swiss  Tax  Treaty  Is  In  the  making 
and  will  provide  for  "mutual  assistance"  and 
"freer  exchange  of  information  In  cases  of 
suspected  violations  of  U.S.  law" — are  irre- 
sponsible chit-chat  in  the  American  press  or 
wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  a  few  official 
Washlngtonians  both  In  the  outgoing  Ad- 
ministration and  in  Congress,  and  may  be 
dismissed  as  just  that.  It  Is  nonsense  that 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Pred  M.  Vinson, 
Jr.,  and  the  Confederation's  Foreign  Depart- 
ment in  Bern  have  initiated  negotiations  or 
have  negotiated  what  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  far-reaching  abandonment  by  the  Swiss 
of  their  age-old  tradition  as  well  as  their 
sovereign  rights. 
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It  is  inconceivable  that  Switzerland  will 
relinquish  her  deep-rooted  respect  for  pri- 
vacy of  ownership  and/or  her  historical 
ground  rules  governing  the  relationship  be- 
tween bank  and  client,  both  solidly  based 
upon  the  concept  of  privileged  information, 
which,  until  1914,  was  indeed,  accepted  and 
adhered  to  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Just  because  almost  all  other  countries  have 
given  up  what  for  centuries  had  been  a 
globally  upheld  fundamental  freedom,  the 
Swiss  are  not  believed  to  have  the  slightest 
Inclination  to  follow  suit. 

The  fairy-tales  of  sudden  Swiss  willing- 
ness to  help  other  governments  track  down 
evaders  of  non-Swiss  taxes,  and  the  fables 
that  Bern  had  already  granted  such  aid  to 
Rome,  allegedly  on  the  basis  of  a  Swiss  Court 
decision,  are  absurd  for  several  reasons.  For 
one,  such  departure  from  Swiss  moral  credo, 
social  philosophy,  political  practice  and  legal 
precept  would  require  Constitutional  changes 
and  ratification  by  the  Confederation's  Par- 
liament after  popular  referendum — none  of 
which  is  likely  to  come  forth.  Secondly,  tax 
evasion  is  merely  a  misdemeanor  and  not  a 
felony  in  Switzerland,  something  else  which 
Is  not  easily  changed.  And  thirdly,  why 
should  the  Swiss  banking  system  give  up  the 
very  discretion  for  which  it  is  world  renowned 
and  respected? 

A  vicious  campaign  against  Swiss  banking 
culminated  recently  in  unbelievably  unquali- 
fied and  crude  statements  by  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  Southern  New  York,  Robert  M.  Mor- 
genthau,  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  He  as  well  as  other 
carefully  "selected"  viritnesses,  apparently 
with  nobody  invited  to  present  the  side  of 
the  accused,  stated  fiatly  that  not  merely 
sophisticated  financiers  but  hoodlums  from 
the  world  of  organized  crime,  stock  market 
swindlers  and  manipulators,  smugglers,  loan 
sharks,  gamblers,  tax  dodgers,  as  well  as  cor- 
porate officers  of  American  concerns  were 
using  foreign,  mainly  Swiss,  accounts  to 
stash  away  their  loots  to  hide  profits  from 
U.S.  authorities:  and  that  secret  numbered 
accounts  have  become  an  Increasingly  wide- 
spread and  versatile  tool  lor  the  evasion 
of  our  laws  and  regulations  and  for  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  by  American  citizens. 

The  indiscriminate  charges  of  "the  Swiss 
numbers  game"  and  of  "wholesale  fraud" 
by  the  "shenanigans  of  the  Swiss  banks" 
were  dutifully  reprinted  in  slick  magazines 
and  pulp  dailies,  in  many  instances  in  even 
more  sensational  terms  than  the  original 
assertions.  It  was.  for  instance,  promiscu- 
ously alleged  that  Swiss  banks  are  "in  fact 
soliciting  accounts  (in  the  U.S.),''  which  is 
patently  not  the  truth. 

The  "road  to  riches  via  Swiss  banks"  and 
the  relationship  of  "mobsters"  to  the  Swiss 
were  dealt  with  in  a  generalizing  manner  as 
if  of  all  the  banks  in  the  world,  only  those 
in  Switzerland  were  up  to  their  neck  in 
wholesale  crime.  Yet.  did  not  Al  Capone  and 
Dutch  Schultz  and  Legs  Diamond  and  their 
organizations  bank  with  some  of  the  most 
honorable  financial  institutions  in  our  coun- 
try? Were  there  or  are  there  no  Latin  Ameri- 
can dictators  who  ever  banked  or  are  still 
dealing  with  some  of  the  finest  banks  right 
here  in  the  Land  of  the  Free?  Are  there  not 
tens  of  thousands  of  businessmen  abroad 
who,  under  some  name  and  address  or  an- 
other, keep  their  money  in  our  parts,  as  a 
rule  in  direct  violation  of  the  currency  re- 
strictions or  tax  laws,  of  their  own  coun- 
tries? Would  our  banks  inform  the  govern- 
ments whose  exchange  curbs  or  fiscal  reg- 
ulations forbid  the  maintenance  of  such 
clandestine  deposits  in  the  U.S.?  And,  if  one 
newspaper  avers  that  "Numbered  accounts 
have  even  become  popular  among  New  York's 
high-class  prostitutes,"  do  not  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  ladles  of  the  evening  operating 
in  these  United  States  own  safe  deposit  boxes 
and  keep  savings  or  checking  accounts  with 
the  finest  banks  of  God's  Own  Country?  Is 
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it  appropriate  for  Mr.  Morgenthau  blithely 
to  admit:  "I  have  one  real  vendetta  and 
that  is  against  Swiss  banks  and  those  who 
use  them  to  hide  their  money  and  avoid 
paying  taxes"? 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D..  Texas),  who 
heads  the  House  Banking  &  Currency  Com- 
mittee, apparently  felt  that  he  hit  political 
paydirt  and  promised  to  sponsor  a  bill  that 
would  bar  Americans,  both  individuals  and 
companies,  from  dealing  with  all  foreign 
banks  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of 
their  lands,  refuse  to  open  their  books  to 
U.S.  regulatory  agencies  and  to  divulge  what 
American  citizens  or  legal  residents  transact 
with  them.  This  would  also  Involve,  for  In- 
stance. Panama.  Lebanon,  the  Bahamas,  West 
Germany  and  Liechtenstein,  where  under 
penal  code  banks  and  their  employes  cannot 
Inform  outsiders  of  anything  pertaining  to 
transactions  between  them  and  their  cus- 
tomers. The  question  arises  whether  the  good 
Congressman  also  wishes  to  lift  in  this  coun- 
try the  privileged  relationship  between  doc- 
tors, attorneys  and  clergymen  with  their  pa- 
tients, clients  and  faithful? 

Moreover :  Is  Mr.  Patman  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Swiss  banking  system,  from  Na- 
tionalbank  down — although  Switzerland  is 
not  a  member  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  though  the  Swiss  franc  is  tied 
directly  to  gold  and  not  to  the  dollar — for 
several  years  has  closely  cooperated  with  the 
mis-managers  of  our  greenback  by  propping 
the  U.S.  dollar  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  the  Swiss  picked 
up,  little  as  they  wanted  them?  That  again 
and  again  francs  were  lent  to  the  U.S.?  And 
would  it  not  be  more  appropriate,  direct  and 
ultimately  more  effective,  for  governments 
that  cannot  live  with  the  lenient  tax  collec- 
tion methods  and  with  monetary  freedom  In 
other  countries,  first  to  bring  their  own  social 
and  financial  affairs  in  order  rather  than  to 
place  both  blame  and  burden  on  nations 
over  which  they  have  no  jurisdiction?  t 

It  is  patently  a  crass  exaggeration  that 
Swiss  bank  couriers  are  used  extensively  by 
professional  gamblers  in  the  U.S.  to  transfer 
funds  out  of  this  country,  as  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau avers.  But  if  it  were  the  case,  why  does 
Mr.  Morgenthau  not  deal  with  the  gamblers 
in  Las  Vegas?  And  if  there  is  mass  flight 
from  the  U.S.  dollar,  why  do  not  our  author- 
ities here  polish  and  harden  our  dollar  and 
once  more  bring  it  back  to  the  high  esteem 
and  respect  it  enjoyed  across  the  world  be- 
fore it  was  manhandled  by  incompetent 
monetary  managers? 

Switzerland  is  no  paradise.  It  is  not  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  angels.  There  do.  of 
course,  live  within  the  25  Cantons  some  Swiss 
and  non-Swiss  individuals  bent  on  fraud; 
and  the  Swiss  banking  system  may  well  be 
divided  into  the  vast  majority  of  small  and 
large  financial  institutions  meticulously  ob- 
serving morality  and  laws,  and  the  small 
minority  of  those  cutting  corners  and  acting 
without  responsibility.  But  is  that  not  true 
of  practically  every  place?  Are  there  no 
crooks  in  Uruguay,  Yemen,  Cambodia,  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  U.S.? 

Tne  supervision  of  the  banking  system  of 
Switzerland  has,  indeed,  many  flaws.  If  in 
our  country  the  "Fed"  and  other  supervisory 
agencies  can  demand  from  our  banks  that 
they  open  their  books,  in  Switzerland  even 
Nationalbank  cannot  poke  into  the  record  of 
private  and  commercial  banks.  There  are, 
above  all,  the  many  highly  reputable  banks 
belonging  to  the  Swiss  Bankers  Association 
and  those  who  refused  to  Join — or  were  not 
admitted.  There  are  also  a  hundred  or  so 
small  non-Swiss  banks  on  Swiss  soil,  some  of 
which  abuse  traditional  Swiss  liberty.  But  as 
in  criminal  law.  should  one  not  protect  the 
innocent  at  least  as  much  as  prosecute  the 
criminal? 

Banks  are  not  churches  anywhere  and  even 
churches  cannot  select  and  thoroughly  check 
their  flock.  Messrs.  Morgenthau  and  Patman 
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•ppw«iiU7  would  Uk*  S»1»  banks  to  mtmb 
all  proifMoUT*  Ainertoan  dspoitton  to  mak* 
8ur«  ttuit  no  crooka  ar*  amonf  titatn.  Wa<- 
urally.  any  good  bank  rtrtoally  anjwlma 
win  make  a  reaaonable  effort  to  aacartaln  ttM 
Identity  of  Ita  custocnan,  eapadally  wtian 
larga  aama  are  inTOlTed.  But  how  can  a  bank 
of  any  country  be  expected  to  play  the  role 
of  Sherlock  Holmee.  Scotland  Yard,  the  PBI 
and  the  Dtetrtct  Attorney,  rolled  into  one,  for 
another  nation's  government?  Can  oxir  banka 
here  Inveatlgate  their  cUenta  to  the  satla- 
factlon  of  the  lawe  of.  lay.  Argentina,  the 
Phlllpplnea.  or  Zambia?  And  let  ua  be  honeat: 
Is  there  really  anywhere  auch  a  thing  aa 
monetary  patriotism  In  time  of  peace?  la  It 
not  incumbent  upon  every  country  to  draft 
Ita  own  tax  laws  and  to  implement  them  in 
a  manner  satlafactory  and  practicable  to  en- 
sure lU  own  efBclent  and  fair  revenue  col- 
lection? And  U  It  not  already  a  matter  of 
co-operation  that  American  depoalton  with 
SwlM  banka  In  Switzerland  must  pay  a  30% 
withholding  tax  on  intereat  received  and 
other  yield,  of  which  flve-slxths  is  repayable 
provided  the  American  account  holder  reg- 
Uters  In  SwltzerUnd  that  he  has  satisfied 
US.  authomiea  with  regard  to  taxaUon  In 
thl»"eountfy.  as  provided  by  the  8wlaa-UB. 
Double  Taxation  Agreement? 

Investments  In  American  stocks  by  Swlaa 
banka  are  huge  indeed.  While  many  of  them 
may  In  truth  be  on  behalf  of  their  American 
customers.  It  Is  doubtlesa  a  fact  that  moat  are 
for  the  account  of  clients  other  than  Ameri- 
cans. In  this  area.  Swiss  banks  cooperate  In 
that  all  but  a  handful  of  very  small  ones 
abide  by  the  margin  requirements  governing 
stock  trading  in  the  US  .  although  they  are 
not  compelled  to  do  so  by  Swiss  law.  The  few 
who  do  not  are  Invariably  found  to  be  non- 
members  of  the  Swlsa  Bankers  Association, 
and  some  of  them,  although  eatabllshed  In 
Switzerland,  are  not  Swiss  owned. 

In  a  couple  of  recent  cases,  e.g..  where  U.S. 
authorities   discovered    that   Aral    Bank — an 
almost  unknown  outfit — enabled  some  of  Ita 
American  customers  to  put  up  as  little  aa 
10%.  this  surely  was  not  In  the  Interest  of 
Swiss  banking  as  a  whole,  because  the  bank- 
ing community  of  the  Confederation  hardly 
derlvea  a  benefit  from  countering  official  U.S. 
attempts  to  halt  excessive  speculation  in  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  capital  market  In 
the  world.  It  should  Instead  be  emphasized 
that  the  huge  purchases  of  American  secur- 
ities through  Swiss  banks  have  substantially 
helped  the  U.S.   balance-of-paymenta  possl- 
tlon — at  least  for  the  time  being.  And  the  vast 
majority  of  known  and  truly  Swiss  banks  In 
Switzerland  has.  Indeed,  avoided  all   trans- 
actions In  American  securities  that  have  not 
been  properly   registered   with   the  U.8.   Se- 
c\irltles  *  Exchange  Commission. 
The  introduction   of  still   more  exchange 
*  controls  In  the  U.S..  In  addition  to  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Tax  and  the  curbs  on  the 
flow   of   capital   Into   direct   foreign   Invest- 
ments, such  as  Mr.  Patman's  proposal  that 
legislation  make  It  a  criminal  offense  for  U.S. 
citizens  to  deal  with  Swiss  banks — can  have 
but  one  result.  It  will  give  the  outbound  tide 
of  funds  froni  our  shores  an  added  push,  be- 
cause It  would  be  clear  admlslson  (a)  that  the 
U.S.  dollar  keeps  losing  lu  freedom:  (b)  that 
American  citizens  are  losing  more  and  more 
of  their  liberties;  and  last  but  not  least  (c) 
that  all  la   far   from   well   with   our   green- 
tastck.  ...  He  who  excuses  himself,  merely  ac- 
cuaaa  himself    And  this,  peculiarly.  Is  why 
the  9w1ai  banking  community  has  but  on 
rmre    occasions    defended    Itself    agalnat   all 
fanciful  accusations  so  often  leveled  agalnat 
It.  Bealdea.  aa  f  ar  as  the  great  majority  of  re- 
spectable banks  In  Switzerland  Is  concerned. 
It  Is  more  difficult  for  the  innocent  to  prove 
their  Innocence  than  for  others  to  allege  their 
guilt. 

The  globally  respected  and  well-established 
Swiss  banks  offer  exquisite  service,  a  back- 
ground of  decadea  of  political  stabUlty.  aa 
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^nn  as  maxtmnm  flexibility.  TlM  last-man- 
tlooed  exists  because  banks  In  SwltaarUnd 
ara  not  restricted  or  compartmentalised  but 
may  act  freely  as  commercial  bankers,  savings 
banks,  inTestment  banks,  stock  brokers, 
mortgage  banks,  business  agents,  trust  com- 
panies and  financial  advisers,  both  domesti- 
cally and  Internationally.  Whatever  the  fool- 
ish legend,  they  do  not  cater  to  South  Ameri- 
can dictators  or  Mafia  magnates,  and  If  the 
oll-rlch  sheiks  of  the  Middle-East  trust  them, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  ciphered  accounta 
and  bank  secrecy.  And  it  should  be  added 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  anony- 
mous accounta  In  Swiss  banka  belong  to 
Europeans  and  to  citizens  of  countries  rav- 
aged bf  war.  again  and  again  subjected  to 
political  upheavals,  or  the  victims  of  peren- 
nial Inflation.  Important  In  thla  connection: 
Swlaa  law  even  forbids  Swiss  authorities  to 
obtain  Information  from  a  taxpayer's  bank 
unless  there  U  a  High  Court's  warrant  or 
Judgment  on  criminal  grounds. 

The  fundamental  misunderstanding:  The 
American  society  la  one  which  by  and  large 
lovea  publicity  and  does  not  even  mind  the 
most  glaring  ueon-llght  illumination  of  a 
man's  private  life.  In  tiny — In  terms  of 
natural  endowment,  almost  resourceless — 
densely  populated  Switzerland — the  only  na- 
tion of  ail  practising  direct  democracy  from 
the  bottom  up— privacy  is  inalienably  an 
individual's  civil  right,  and  Swiss  abhorrence 
of  "economic  nudlam"  causes  this  liberty  to 
be  guarded  so  Jealoualy  that  at  tlmea  It  mili- 
tates against  progress. 

The  state  can  never  be  the  maater  and  the 
government  must  always  remain  the  servant 
In  Switzerland,  because  sovereignty,  there.  Is 
vested  directly  In  the  people  and  this  imme- 
diacy— almost  to  the  excluaion  of  the  Inter- 
medlaryshlp    of    election    or    appointed    of- 
fldals — la  constantly  exercised  by  the  voters 
on  all  levels.  Moreover,  It  seems  to  be  note- 
worthy   that   while    many,    here,   look   with 
suspicion  upon  Swiss  banks'  reticence,  Swiss 
bankers  consider  the  kind  of  blunt  advertis- 
ing practiced  by  banks  in  this  country  a  form 
of    ambulance    cbaalng,    incompatible    with 
their  profeaalonal  code  of  conduct  and  morea. 
The   accuaatlons   that   the   promotional  de- 
vlcea  of  Swiss  banks  "Include  personal  calls 
on  UJS.  prospects  who  are  shown  how  secret 
accounts  can   beat  American   laws"   fall  by 
the  wayside  because  Swiss  financial  Institu- 
tions do  not  even  advertise  In  our  sense  In 
their  own  home  territory.  Moreover.  Switzer- 
land more  frequently  than  not  is  Inundated 
by  an  Inflow  of  unwanted  volatile  funds.  Why 
then  should  tills  avalanche  be  stepped  up? 
Completely    unmentloned   sire   two   rather 
salient  facU :  ( 1 )  Because  of  growing  dlstnist 
In  the  VS.  dollar,  the  hand-payment  fee  for 
transfers  out  of  banking  channela  of  dollars 
from   here   to.   say.   Geneva,   la   now   up   to 
"4.75  To  from  the  top"  or  even  more  compared 
with  only  O.B%-0.75%  a  few  years  ago.  Does 
that  not  reflect  fright  and  flight  produced 
In  our  parts  rather   than   "soUclUtlon"  by 
the  Swiss?  (2)  During  the  recent  gold  bub- 
bles, 1  e.,  when  suspicion  of  the  dollars  sta- 
bUlty reached  new  highs,  many  Americans 
became   keenly   aware   that,   after  aU,   their 
doUar  la  not  aa  good  as  gold,  but  that  VS. 
laws  deny  them  the  right  to  own  gold,  al- 
though the  citizens  of  more  than  Ave  dozen 
countries   may   do   so.   During   those   hectic 
days,  the  largest,  oldest  and  universally  most 
respected  Swiss  banka  and  many  smaller  ones 
received  by  check  and  In  cash,  by  cable  and 
In  ordinary  envelopes  such  huge  quantities 
of  dollars  from  American  depositors — many 
of    them    pensioners    or   small    savera — that 
even  upon  employment  of  hundreds  of  extra 
clerks   they   could   not   open   the   mall   fast 
enough,   book   the   new  entries   and   return 
receipts — within  less  than  sU  to  eight  weeka. 
The  bad  publicity  suffered  by  Swiss  banka, 
ironically,  has  so  far  had  only  one  concrete 
result:  It  has  made  Hanging  In  Switzerland 
so   mysterious,   so   attractive   and  so   deslr- 
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able — that  the  dash  into  BwIm  auuuuuu  m 
recent  years  has  gained  greatly  in  both  toI- 
ume  and  velocity.  Bnd-1907,  the  combined 
capital  and  reaervea  of  all  Swlaa  banks  to- 
gether came  to  only  •1.74  billion,  yet  demand, 
time  and  savings  deposits  with  them  aggre- 
gated gaoi  billion  and  their  combined  bal- 
ance sheet  no  less  than  137.6  billion.  Thus, 
these  comprehensive-service  organizations 
must  be  doing  something  right.  .  .  .  And  as 
Swiss  financing  rests  on  a  small  economic 
foundation  and  limited  initial  capital.  It  can 
only  be  confidence  that  haa  propelled  It  to 
the  worldwide  prominence  It  enjoya. 

House  or  RxpaassNTATma,  Coic- 
Mrrm  om  BaMKiifO  ain>  Cus- 
aaifCT, 

Wa*Mn{fton.  D.C.  January  28, 1969. 
To  the  Enrroaa. 

Barron'*  National  Buaineu  and  financial 
Weekly,  Dovo  Jones  <fc  Co.,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 
Daaa  Siaa:  The  article  In  your  January  20, 
1B«».  iasue  enutled  "Assault  on  Privacy" 
prepared  by  S.  J.  Rundt  ft  Aaaoclates,  U  so 
replete  with  half  trutha  and  self-serving 
propaganda  that  It  beapeaks  a  complete  mla- 
iinderstanding  of  our  recent  hearings  on  the 
Legal  and  Economic  Impact  of  Foreign  Bank- 
ing Procedures  on  the  United  States.  A  point 
by  point  review  of  Mr.  Rundt's  disconnected 
diatribe  would  serve  a  leas  useful  purpose 
than  an  explanation  of  our  Committee's 
actlona. 

Members  of  this  Committee  have  become 
quite  concerned  about  the  use  of  secret 
foreign  bank  facilities  as  a  mechanism  In 
schemes  to  avoid  responsibilities  Imposed  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  states.  Our  concern 
arose  from  a  number  of  reported  court  cases, 
criminal  Indlctmenta.  agency  Investigations 
and  the  like.  Most  of  these  cases  were  In- 
cluded In  the  record  of  our  hearings.  Even 
a  curaory  examlnaUon  of  them  amply  Juatl- 
fles  the  Committee's  Interest. 

There  are  conacloua  efforta  by  American 
dtlzena  and  others  to  engage  In  activities 
which  undermine  the  purpose  of  American 
banking  laws.  American  securities  laws. 
American  tax  laws,  and  American  criminal 
laws.  However.  It  was  decided  that  before 
launching  the  leglalatlve  process  that  It 
would  be  beet  to  find  out  the  extent  of  thla 
conduct.  Since  most  of  the  activities  com- 
plained of  were  matters  of  Interest  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  most  of  the  cases 
came  from  the  New  York  City  area.  It  waa 
decided  to  hold  hearings  of  a  preliminary 
nature  where  officials  of  these  two  agencies 
and  their  New  York  offices  would  be  invited 
to  testify. 

At  the  hearings  on  December  9,  1068,  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman  made  It  quite 
clear  that  the  hearing  was  "only  a  pre- 
liminary Inquiry  to  determine  if  there  Is 
a  problem  sufficient  and  serloua  to  warrant 
further  leglalatlve  action."  Any  reasonable 
man  reading  the  testimony  of  these  excellent 
and  experienced  wltneasea  would  conclude 
that  further  Congressional  action  la  war- 
ranted. Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ings I  announced  my  Interest  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  prevent  the  use  of 
secret  foreign  banking  facilities  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  by  American  law. 

The  Committee  staff  has  been  working  on 
a  draft  bill  which  will  hopefully  be  Intro- 
duced in  the  near  future.  If  the  Committee 
decldea  to  take  up  this  blU.  there  wlU  be 
full  hearings  and  all  Interested  parties  will 
be  glren  an  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
known.  , 

It  U  unfortunate  that  this  reclUtlon  of 
history  haa  been  made  necessary  by  Mr. 
Rundt's  careleaa  treatment  of  the  facts.  In 
the  event  the  Committee  has  hearings,  we 
shaU  invite  him  to  appear. 

Of  greater  concern,  however.  Is  the  Impll- 
caUCKi  that  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
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Ing  and  Currency  Is  meddling  in  Swiss  affairs 
and  by  some  piece  of  legerdemain  Is  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  banking  structure  of 
Switzerland.  This  is  untrue.  In  my  opening 
remarks  at  the  preliminary  hearings  I  said: 

"No  country.  Institution,  or  person  is  being 
accused  of  any  wrongdoing,  nor  Is  there  any 
Idea  of  generating  undue  publicity  of  the 
sensationalist  type.  Our  only  desire  Is  to  ob- 
tain more  and  precise  Information  on  this 
matter  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  further 
hearings  and   remedial   legislation." 

We  are  Interested  In  foreign  banking  law 
only  Insofar  as  It  pertains  to  the  use  of  such 
law  to  violate  American  law.  The  Committee 
staff  has  been  meticulously  Instructed  not  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  law  of  any 
foreign  Jurisdiction  since  It  la  none  of  our 
business.  The  witnesses  at  our  preliminary 
hearing  observed  that  the  only  realistic  ap- 
proach to  restriction  of  the  abuses  should  be 
directed  against  domestic  wrongdoers,  and 
that  legislation,  if  any,  should  be  couched  In 
purely  domestic  terms. 

Switzerland  Is  a  great  nation  which  de- 
serves the  highest  esteem  of  all  Americans. 
The  fiscal  stability  and  their  banking  exper- 
tise has  long  been  admired  by  fiscal  experts 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  absolutely 
and  utterly  no  Intention  of  doing  anything 
which  would  Jeopardize  our  friendly  relations 
with  that  great  nation.  Our  sole  concern  is 
the  enforcement  of  American  law. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WaicHT  Patman, 

Chairman. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WHERE  IS  OUR  SENSE  OF  PURPOSE? 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  LAW 
DIVISION 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  CKT.T.KR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  outstanding  scholarship  and 
legal  research  of  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  headed  by  Mr. 
Harry  N.  Stein,  and  also  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  General  Research  Division. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
processes  a  wide  variety  of  legislation  on 
diverse  subjects,  ranging  from  civil  rights 
to  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  gun 
control  legislation,  and  criminal  proce- 
dures in  the  Federal  courts.  In  all  of 
these  areas,  as  well  as  other  matters 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee,  the  small  but  hard-working 
and  dedicated  staff  of  the  American  Law 
Division  has  provided  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  research  to  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  commitee. 

In  the  ciurent  hearings  on  electoral 
college  reform  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  there  will  be  inserted  in 
the  hearing  record  a  series  of  tables  and 
statistical  compilations  bearing  upon 
various  proposals  for  revising  our  presi- 
dential election  system.  These  materials 
bear  further  testimony  to  the  outstand- 
ing research  assistance  rendered  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  The  Judiciary  Committee  is  in- 
debted to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Law  Division  who,  year  in  and 
year  out,  furnish  superlative  research  as- 
sistance and  legal  analysis  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  pending  before  the  committee. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  publicly  their  out- 
standing contribution. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  mmrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  €,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  view 
of  Ray  Tschlmperle,  editor  of  the  Chaska 
(Minn.)  Weekly  Valley  Herald,  confusion 
over  what  constitutes  a  sound  philosophy 
of  government  has  contributed  to  na- 
tional turmoil  and  unhappiness.  Many  of 
us  are  Inclined  to  agree,  and  I  am  pleased 
therefore  to  introduce  his  thoughtful 
and  provocative  commentary  into  the 
Record. 

As  Mr.  Tschlmperle  wisely  asserts,  the 
year  ahead  "may  prove  to  be  a  year  of 
testing  of  people,  not  a  President — people 
who  sadly  need  a  renewed  sense  of  pur- 
pose based  on  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  self-government." 

Whesx  Is  Our  Sense  or  Purpose? 

The  principal  thing  that  may  be  said  of 
1968  Is  that  It  was  not  a  particularly  felici- 
tous year.  It  was  a  year  of  tragedy,  strife,  con- 
fusion and  contradiction.  We  bad  continuing 
prosperity  for  most  people — accompanied  by 
growing  domestic  dissension.  In  Viet  Nam, 
U.S.  observers  spoke  optimistically  about  the 
military  situation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
patience  of  the  American  public  with  the  war 
appeared  to  come  to  an  end.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  this  country's  armed  oppoeltion  to 
Communism  in  Southeast  Asia  may  be  termi- 
nated In  the  not-too-distant  future. 

It  win  seem  to  many.  In  looking  back  over 
the  past  year,  that  much  of  our  trouble  stems 
from  confusion  of  philosophies  and  labels — 
a  confusion  that  has  existed  for  a  long  time, 
but  In  1968  reached  a  climax.  The  confusion 
is  well  typified  In  the  career  of  Mr.  Johnson 
as  President.  He  went  Into  office  with  the 
near  unanmious  support  of  the  people.  He 
carried  out  his  pledge.  An  unprecedented 
wave  of  social  legislation  became  law.  Untold 
billions  of  federal  dollars  have  been  com- 
mitted to  programs  of  health  and  Welfare, 
education,  urban  rehabilitation,  a  broad  war 
on  poverty  and  environmental  Improvement. 
All  of  these  things  have  been  produced  under 
the  label  of  liberalism.  In  fact,  liberalism  has 
become  nearly  synonymous  with  the  outpour- 
ing of  governmental  tax  funds  and  broad 
expansion  of  government  powers.  This  In  It- 
self Is  perhaps  the  most  confusing  and  con- 
tradictory phenomenon  of  our  times.  His- 
torically, liberalism  is  the  antithesis  of  au- 
thoritarian government. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  Mr. 
Johnson's  eclipse  In  popularity,  of  which  the 
Viet  Nam  war  ranks  high.  Yet,  he  brought 
into  full  flower  the  highly  popular  philos- 
ophy of  government  responsibility  for  solv- 
ing social  and  economic  problems.  Some  call 
It  the  welfare  state.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  sincerely  striv- 
ing to  give  the  people  what  they  thought 
they  wanted.  Measured  by  legislation,  be  was 
largely  successful.  Logically,  he  should  have 
looked  forward  to  tranquility  and  strong 
support.  Instead,  be  got  riots.  Before  the  end 
of  his  first  full  term  as  an  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  fell  so  low  in  popu- 
lar esteem  he  was  compelled  to  announce 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  the  Viet  Nam  war 
Is  wholly  accountable  for  the  sudden  reversal 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  political  fortunes.  His  mis- 
fortune— If  It  may  be  called  that — could  be 
a  symptom  of  national  confusion  In  a  day 
when  love  of  country  Is  oonsldered  Juvenile 
by  many,  patriotism  corny,  and  Presidents 
are  chosen  on  the  strength  of  their  ability 
to  keep  everybody  happy.  The  decline  In  Mr. 
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Johnson's  popularity  accelerated  when  the 
cost,  both  In  Inflation  and  taxes,  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Increasing  dominance  began  to 
be  felt. 

As  a  new  President  prepares  to  take  office, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  task  before 
him  of  "bringing  the  country  together." 
Judgment  Is  being  withheld  until  people 
can  see  how  he  performs.  Perhaps  It  might  be 
well  in  the  coming  months  for  the  people 
to  look  Inward  and  Judge  themselves.  Our 
country  will  become  what  the  people  make  It. 
Unless  we  are  ready  to  accept  a  dictatorship, 
we  should  cease  expecting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
He  is  a  fellow  citizen  filling  one  of  the  world's 
toughest  and  most  dangerous  Jobs. 

In  the  long  run,  the  President  can  but  re- 
flect the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  should  not  ask  the  new  President  to 
perform  like  a  monkey  on  a  stick.  We  should 
ask,  what  is  our  philosophy?  Do  we  believe 
in  local  initiative?  Do  we  believe  In  the  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well  as  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Individual?  Do  we  believe  in  the 
American  system?  The  future  of  the  country 
depends  on  our  answers  to  these  questions. 
The  man  in  the  White  House  cannot  answer 
them  for  us.  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  may  prove  to  be  a  year  of  testing  of 
people,  not  a  President — people  who  sadly 
need  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose  based  on 
the  Ideals  and  principles  of  self-government. 


PROTEST      AGAINST      BARBAROUS 
ACTS    OF    IRAQI    GOVERNMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
1,500  people  met  this  week  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
to  protest  the  Iraqi  Government's  execu- 
tion of  14  persons  on  the  pretext  of  spy- 
ing charges.  The  victims — nine  of  them 
Jews — were  hanged  in  a  barbarous  pub- 
lic spectacle  unparalleled  in  recent  Mid- 
dle East  history.  I  feel  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  strongly  endorsing  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted  at  this  week's 
protest  meeting  in  Springfield : 

RESOLtmON 

We,  the  Jewish  Community  of  Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  decry  and  protest  the  bar- 
barism, brutality,  and  violation  of  basic  hu- 
man decencies  and  human  rights  which  is 
now  occurring  in  Iraq. 

We  are  further  concerned  with  the  pend- 
ing threat  of  further  executions  of  alleged 
spies — Iraqis  as  well  as  Americans,  Jews  as 
well  as  non-Jews. 

We  are  concerned  with  terrorized  remnants 
of  Jews  in  Iraq,  S;rria,  and  Egypt,  many  of 
whom  have  been  imprisoned  and  under  bouse 
arrest  for  years. 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  along  with 
appropriate  non-governmental  agencies  to 
lend  their  voices  In  opposition  so  that  fur- 
ther executions  will  be  avoided  and  the 
threat  of  genocide  eliminated. 

We  ferventiy  Implore  men  of  aU  faiths  and 
creed  to  Join  vrtth  us  in  expressing  their 
concern  In  this  latest  episode  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man. 

Previous  commitments  prevented  me 
from  taking  part  in  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram expressing  my  views  on  the  mass 
murder  carried  out  by  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment: 
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I  Join  you  In  strenuously  prot«atlng  the 
Iraqi  government's  execution  of  fourteen 
persons  accused  of  spying.  The  United  State* 
and  the  United  Nations.  I  feel,  should 
promptly  and  formally  condemn  this  barba- 
rous act.  It  secma  questionable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  UN  should  condemn  Israel 
for  the  destruction  of  a  few  airplanes  and 
remain  discreetly  mute  at  the  public  hang- 
ing of  nine  Jews  and  the  violent  murders  of 
scores  of  others  by  Arab  terrorists  operating 
within  Israel's  borders  I  hope  and  pray  that 
Israel  will  achieve  her  goal  of  ending  blood- 
shed In  the  Middle  East  and  of  establishing 
a  just  and  meaningful  peace  there.  Please 
Inform  me  of  any  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
protest  meeting  and  I  will  make  them  known 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 


A  NEW  THOUGHT.  A  NEW  POSTURE 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiacoMSiN 

-  IN  xm:  HOUSE  of  represbntattves 
■  Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  about  the  dignity 
and  calmness  surrounding  the  inaugu- 
ration on  January  20  of  our  new  Presi- 
dent. Richard  Nixon.  Pew,  however.  In 
commenting  or  writing  about  this  great 
and  stirring  event,  have  touched  on  the 
real  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  more  in- 
sight than  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  refresh  their  minds  and  spirits  after 
thlA  lapse  of  time  since  that  event  by 
reading  the  article  and  sharing  the  im- 
pact It  made  on  Charles  Bartlett.  the 
writer. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Nrw  THoooH-f,  A  N«w  Pocnns 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Waahuicton. — A  nation  straining  for  an 
expression  of  Richard  M.  Nixon's  leadership 
found  It  Monday  In  the  calm,  measured  dig- 
nity of  his  inauguration.  Even  the  skies  co- 
operated to  furnish  a  cathedral-Uke  gray 
cast  which  gave  the  occasion  an  aura  that 
was  solemn  but  not  grim,  cold  but  reassuring. 

The  Democrats  contributed  by  the  gen- 
erous style  In  which  they  departed.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  was  rarely  friendly,  more  formal, 
or  more  presidential  than  he  seemed  as  he 
gave  up  his  office.  The  transfer  bore  no  traces 
of  the  searing  politics  that  produced  It. 

The  onlookers  seemed  to  catch  qiUckly  the 
spirit  that  Mr.  Nlzon  has  in  mind.  The 
absence  of  sparkle  and  Jubilation  was  no 
more  Important  than  the  presence  of  the 
hippies.  The  tone  of  the  accession  lay  some- 
where between  protest  and  celebration,  and 
the  event  gained  Its  quality  from  Its  absorb- 
ence  of  both  moods. 

The  Impact  of  the  new  spirit  stemmed 
from  the  consistency  with  which  Mr.  Nixon 
applied  It.  The  cautious  pace  of  his  appoint- 
ments, the  low  key  of  his  pre-lnaugural  pro- 
nouncements, the  unpreclpltous  fashion  In 
which  he  debarked  from  the  aircraft  that  car- 
ried him  to  Washington,  his  unexcited  bear- 
ing as  he  stood  on  the  Inaugural  platform, 
and  his  abstention  from  ringing  rhetoric  as 
he  addressed  the  nation  became  manifesta- 
tions of  a  leadership  Intent  on  launching  an 
Interlude  instead  of  an  era. 

The  key  was  the  assertion  "We  cannot 
le«m  from  one  another  until  we  stop  shouting 
at  one  another,  until  we  speak  quietly  enough 
so  that  our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as 
our  voices."  That  was  the  new  thought,  the 
new  posture  that  the  new  President  offers,  a 
challenge  less  stimulating  than  the  New  Deal 
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or  the  New  Frontier  or  the  Great  Society, 
but  nonetheless  a  response  unarguably  ap- 
propriate to  the  times. 

Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  "the  long  night  of  the 
American  spirit."  but  he  left  It  to  the  evan- 
gelUt.  Billy  Graham,  to  lash  the  society  for  Its 
materialistic  and  permissive  inclinations  and 
the  erosion  of  Its  values. 

He  spoke  of  the  measures  the  government 
must  take  In  more  emphatic  and  precise 
terms  than  his  ambivalent  campaign  had 
promised.  But  he  also  made  It  clear  the 
government  cannot  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  sense  of  balance  which  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
prescribing  for  the  country  was  contained 
with  his  speech.  It  reached  out  to  the  young, 
the  Democrats  and  the  hostile,  and  it  weighed 
the  causes  for  hope  against  the  sources  of 
concern  His  words  leaned  more  upon  reason 
than  exhortation  and  they  made  themselves 
felt  because  they  were  clear  and  strong  and 
not  bteause  they  were  eloquent. 

The  test  of  the  occasion  will  not  come  In 
the  Immediate  reaction  to  It.  The  test  will 
be  Mr.  Nixon's  success  making  his  Inaugura- 
tion a  turning  point  In  popular  attitudes.  If 
be  can  kindle  a  new  readiness  to  face  the 
harsh  dynamics  of  swift  change  In  a  more 
constructive  and  less  contentious  spirit,  he 
will  have  contributed  as  much  to  this  mo- 
ment In  history  as  he  possibly  could  have. 

An  Interlude  cannot  be  the  total  theme  of 
a  Nixon  Presidency  because  It  Is  not  In  It- 
self enough  to  carry  the  country  on  a  progres- 
sive course.  But  an  interlude  calculated  to 
summon  character  and  composure  can  be  a 
healing  respite  and  a  prelude  to  something 
greater  and  more  positive.  That  seems  to  be 
the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Nixon  Intends  to  ex- 
ert his  calming  Influence. 


VINCENT  EDWIN  FUMO  U 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PSMNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
great  happiness  an  event  of  February  1, 
In  the  early  hours  of  that  day.  In  Meth- 
odist Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Vincent 
Edwin  Pumo  II  was  bom  to  Vincent  J. 
and  Susan  Ann  Pumo.  The  child  is  the 
first  for  the  young  couple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joy  of  this  occasion 
is  first  reserved  to  the  proud  parents  and 
relatives.  But  I  wanted  the  occasion  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  Record  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  because 
the  child  may  grow  up  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  this  pub- 
lic mention  of  his  birth  may  endear  me 
to  him  to  the  point  where  he  will  then 
appoint  me  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission — where  I  sometimes  In  frus- 
tration thirst  to  serve.  Second,  and  most 
seriously,  however,  because  his  parents 
are  fine  examples  of  the  best  our  society 
can  produce. 

His  father,  with  whom  I  have  had 
first  a  professional  and  now  social  asso- 
ciation for  some  time,  is  a  teacher  and 
also  studies  law  at  Temple  University.  In 
addition,  his  passion  for  participation  in 
good  government  should  someday  lead 
him  into  active  public  service,  where  I 
know  he  will  serve  with  distinction.  The 
child's  mother  Is  a  beautiful  young 
woman  who  has  chosen  the  full-time 
profession  of  wife  and  mother,  the  most 
noble  among  the  rest. 
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I  know  young  Vincent  Is  already  sur- 
rounded with  all  he  needs,  and  especially 
with  the  abimdant  love  of  his  parents. 
I  will  only  add  my  congratulations  and 
the  best  wishes  of  us  all. 


OPINIONS  OF  INAUGURATION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Nrw  TokK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  so  sincere  as  the  words  which 
express  the  feeling  of  youngsters.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  short 
essays  written  by  a  group  of  fourth 
graders  from  my  district  at  the  William- 
son Central  School  In  Williamson,  N.Y. 

If  anyone  should  think  that  cere- 
monies get  to  be  old  hat.  they  should 
read  what  these  youngsters  have  to  say. 
The  feelings  they  express  assure  me  that 
the  youngsters  of  today  do  share  a  sense 
of  history. 

These  letters  appeared  recently  In  the 
Williamson  Sun.  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Opinions  or  Inauguration 

The  Williamson  Central  School  students  of  ^ 
Mrs.  Marjorle  McCleery's  fourth  grade 
watched  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Richard  Nixon  on  TV  January  20.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cleery  had  her  students  write  their  opinions 
of  the  InauguraUon.  A  few  of  these  are  pub- 
lished here : 

NIXON 

Cindy  J.: 

"I  wonder  what  Nixon  did  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Did  he  have  a  dog?  Mr.  Nixon  how  is 
Mrs.  Nixon?  How  are  you?  I  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  the  dogs.  Do  you  have  one  or 
two  dogs?  Do  you  have  a  horse?  Do  you  like 
Snoopy?  He  likes  you.  Do  you  like  me?" 

raOM    THK    OLD    'TO   THK    NEW 

Jackie  Weaver: 

"Today  Is  a  very  special  occasion.  Mr.  John- 
son Is  our  old  President.  Nixon  Is  our  new 
one. 

"I  liked  the  Inauguration  very  much.  I 
can't  remember  having  seen  one  before. 

"I  liked  the  bands.  There  Is  one  thing  I 
dislike  about  the  Inauguration,  they  have 
too  long  prayers." 

THE    INAUCUKATION 

Jefferl  Covington: 

"It  was  a  nice  Inauguration. 

"I  missed  Agnew  Inauguration  because  I 
had  to  go  get  ndlk  and  Ice  cream  for  my 
class,  and  that  Is  why  I  missed  Agnew  get 
Inaugurated.  I  saw  Nixon  get  Inaugurated. 
I  liked  bis  speech  as  well  as  the  Sen.  speech. 
I  liked  the  parade  very,  very,  very  much." 

Mt     FEXUNCS    or    THE    INAUGURATION 

Bob  Verbrldge:  "It  was  like  New  Year's 
Eve.  I  felt  the  thrill  go  up  and  down  my 
spine.  After  he  took  his  hand  off  the  Bible.  I 
said  amen.  Lord,  let  this  man  go  Into  his 
work  safely  and  come  back  alive  4  years 
from  now,  safely.  Amen.  As  Mr.  Johnson  left 
the  white  house,  I  could  almost  feel  the  Joy 
of  sadness  go  through  me.  As  the  office  went 
from  hand  to  hand.  May  there  be  light  on 
the  roads  to  come  ahead.  May  It  choose  to  go 
on  gftttlng  men  like  this  for  all  the  years  to 
come.  I  must  say  one  more  thing.  This  man 
will  lead  our  country  onward. 

"He  will  always  be  a  great  American." 

THE    INAUGURATION 

Lorl  Warren:  "I  thought  that  It  was  a  very 
Interesting  Inauguration.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Nixon  will  keep  our  country  at  peace,  and 
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be  will  make  a  good  President  of  our  coun- 
try. He  seems  like  a  good  man.  He  has  a 
very  nice  family.  He  has  a  big  Job.  I  think  be 
Is  a  very  special  man,  and  he  made  a  very 
good  ^)«ech.  I  hope  hm  will  stop  the  war. 
This  Lb  the  first  time  I  saw  a  President  get 
sworn  in,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  a  TV  In  our 
room.  We  made  hats  In  our  classroom  and 
put  Nixon  on  them.  We  wore  them  while  we 
watched  TV.  We  stood  at  attention  while 
they  played  the  National  Anthem.  It  was  an 
exciting  day  for  all  of  lu." 

MT    OPINIONS  or  THE   INAUCXnUTION 

David  Cooper:  "In  school  today  we  saw  the 
Inauguration  and  t  liked  It. 

"It's  too  bad  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  leave. 
But  he  was  In  the  White  House  long  enough. 

"I  don't  see  why  any  new  President  has  to 
open  a  bubble  and  stick  out  his  head  and 
wave  his  arms  around.  They  should  Just  sit 
In  the  car  and  wave  to  people. 

"And  I  don't  see  why  they  need  bubble 
cars  either." 

MT     FEEUNCS    OF    THE     INAUGURATION 

Judy  Tankelunas:  "January  20,  1969  was 
a  very  exciting  day  for  everyone.  For  Mr. 
Johnson  It  was  probably  a  sad  and  a  happy 
day  for  blm.  For  Mr.  Nixon  It  must  have 
been  a  very  happy  day  for  him.  In  the  next 
4  years  when  another  man  Is  elected  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  will  Mr.  Nixon 
feel  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Johnson  did?" 

WHAT    I    LIKED    ABOUT    THE    INAUGURATION 

Nancy  CortevUle:  "When  the  cars  go  down 
the  road  and  the  secret  service  men  ran  along 
the  sides  of  the  cars.  And  listening  to  the 
speeches  and  watching  the  balls  In  color 
seeing  all  the  pretty  dresses.  And  watching 
everybody  get  sworn  In.  The  parade  Is  fun 
to  watch  especially  In  color  because  it  really 
is  very  pretty. 

"And  then  they  sometimes  show  pictures 
like  of  the  White  House  at  night  with  Its 
light  shining  on  It.  It  really  is  very  pretty. 

"When  they  are  showing  pictures  of  the 
President  and  where  he  Is.  It's  Just  a  day 
when  almost  everyone  Is  happy." 


UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN  COMMU- 
NITY MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian-American  community  in 
Omaha  recently  observed  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  Independence  and 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union 
In  a  fitting  and  solemn  celebration. 

The  glorious  days  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence are  not  forgotten.  I  am  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
my  district  and  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  fervently  hope  they  will 
again  be  free  of  the  Commimist  yoke. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  letter  from  Dmytro  Wljtek. 
chairman  of  the  Ukrainian-American 
Association.  Inc..  of  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

January  22.  19S9  marked  the  Slst  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
Ukraine,  and  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  ethnic  lands 
were  united  Into  one  Independent  and  sov- 
ereign state  of  tbe  Ukrainian  nation.  The 
Independence  of  Ukraine  was  proclaimed  In 
Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  on  January  22. 
1918,  and  the  Act  of  Union  took  place  a  year 
later,  on  January  22.  1919,  also  In  Kiev. 

The  young  Ukrainian  democratic  republic 
was  Immediately  recognized  by  a  number  of 
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foreign  governments.  Including  that  of  So- 
viet Russia.  Tbe  latter,  however,  almost  si- 
multaneously with  recognition,  began  a 
large-scale  Invasion  of  Ukraine.  By  1920, 
Ukraine  alone  and  unaided,  succumbed  to  tbe 
superior  forces  of  Communist  Russia,  and  in 
1923  had  become  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  Soviet  Russian  domination  and 
have  been  fighting  for  the  reestabllshment 
of  their  Independence  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Ukrainians  or- 
ganized a  powerful  underground  resistance 
movement,  known  as  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army  (UPA),  which  fought  not  only  against 
the  Nazi  regime,  but  against  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian occupation  as  well. 

Bloody  and  relentless  persecution  of 
Ukrainians  continued  after  the  death  of 
Stalin,  and  It  continues  now  under  Breshnev- 
Kosygln. 

Briefly,  the  Russian  rule  In  Ukraine  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Exploitation  of  Ukraine's  economic  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  Moscow  and  Its  Im- 
perialistic ventures  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America; 

Continued  deportation  of  Ukrainians  to 
Central  Asia,  replacing  them  with  Russian 
settlers  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
Russian  ethnic  element  In  Ukraine: 

Arrests  and  trials  of  "Ukrainian  bourgeois 
nationalists,"  who  In  fact  are  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots fighting  for  freedom  of  their  country; 

Terror  and  assassination  of  Ukrainian 
leaders  outside  Ukraine,  such  as  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dr.  Lev  R.  Rebet,  a  noted  Ukrainian 
writer,  and  Stepan  Bandera,  bead  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  (OUN), 
both  of  whom  were  slain  by  KGB  agent  Bog- 
dan  Stashynsky  In  Munich,  in  1957  and  1959, 
respectively; 

Persecution  of  all  religions  In  Ukraine,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Moscow  claims  that  "reli- 
gious freedom"  is  assured  to  all  Soviet  citi- 
zens; 

Enforced  Russification,  aiming  at  the  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  genocide  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  A  number  of  Ukrainian  Intellectuals 
were  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  at  hard 
labor  for  advocating  more  freedom  for  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Among  them  are  such 
known  writers  as  Vyacheslav  Chornovil.  Svya- 
toslav  Karavansky,  Ivan  Dzyuba,  and  many 
others.  In  December  1968,  the  U.N.,  In  defi- 
ance of  the  destruction  of  Human  Rights  In 
Ukraine,  awarded  a  "Human  Rights  Award" 
to  Prof.  Peter  R.  Nedbailo,  a  representative  of 
the  Ukrainian  SSR  In  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission,  thus  making  a  mockery  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Tear,  1968. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  Ukraine  is  a  colony 
of  Communist  Russia. 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  expressed  their  concern 
over  Ukraine  by  enacting  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution"  In  1959,  whereby 
Ukraine  Is  enumerated  with  21  other  non- 
Russian  captive  nations  in  the  USSR. 


THE  SAD  "PUEBLO"  STORY  MUST 
NOT  BE  REPEATED 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans were  disheartened  by  the  capture 
of  the  UJS.  vessel  Pueblo  by  North  Korea 
and  the  subsequent  mistreatment  of 
Comdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher  and  his  crew. 
We  are  glad  that  Commander  Bucher  and 
his  men  were  eventually  released  after 
lengthy  diplomatic  pressure  and  nego- 
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tiatlons.  The  outcome  of  the  current 
Navy  hearings  on  the  matter  Is  yet  to  be 
known,  but  certainly  there  will  be  few 
plaudits  growing  out  of  this  sad  episode 
in  our  history. 

While  it  Is  fortunate  that  the  explosive 
incident  did  not  touch  off  another  Ko- 
rean war,  it  appears  necessary  that  Con- 
gress also  hold  hesu'ings  and  examine  the 
facts  concerning  the  Pueblo  seizure.  We 
must  take  whatever  actions  are  justi- 
fied to  insure  that  there  are  no  futuie 
repetitions,  and  I  will  be  personally  con- 
cerned with  seeing  that  this  is  the  case. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Nation  will  be 
watching  the  Navy  hearings  which  delve 
so  deeply  into  our  national  pride  and 
military  tradition.  I  arti  pleased  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Miami  Herald  of  Janu- 
ary 23,  1969.  This  editorial  asks  penetrat- 
ing questions  about  the  "sorry  naval 
affair"  which  it  says  has  many  of  the 
imdertones  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  fiasco  of 
more  than  27  years  ago.  I  believe  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  its  contents,  as  follows : 

THE  Sad  "Pueblo"  Stort  Must  Not  Be 
Repeated 

All  hands  must  be  heard  before  public 
Judgment  Is  passed,  of  course,  but  the  early 
testimony  of  the  skipper  of  the  Intelligence 
ship  Pueblo  is  disquieting.  What  Comdr. 
Lloyd  M.  Bucher  told  a  Navy  court  of  Inquiry 
In  California  has  many  of  the  undertones  of 
the  Pearl  -Harbor  fiasco  of  more  than  27  years 
ago. 

Whatever  Its  political  origins,  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Hawaii  was  successful  largely  be- 
cause U.S.  commanders  had  poor  communi- 
cations and  Improper  liaison.  The  Intelli- 
gence system  broke  down. 

Cmdr.  Bucher  has  testified  that  the  Pueblo 
was  outgunned  by  the  North  Koreans  who 
waylaid  her  at  some  point  offshore  as  yet  to 
be  determined.  He  did  not  resist  because, 
properly,  he  "saw  no  point  in  senselessly 
sending  people  to  their  deaths." 

His  first  warning  message  to  naval  head- 
quarters In  Japan  took  12  to  14  hours  in 
transmission,  "as  we  had  feared." 

The  ship  contained  few  or  no  "destruct 
devices"  and  critical  equipment  was  limited. 

During  the  capture,  the  day  after  Pueblo 
had  been  detected  by  North  Korean  fishing 
vessels,  the  radio  antenna  was  shot  off.  Ap- 
parently there  was  no  substitute  gear. 

According  to  Cmdr.  Bucher's  testimony, 
his  fears  about  Inadequate  communications 
and  a  shortage  of  destruct  devices  was  passed 
on  to  his  superiors  In  Japan,  where  the  ves- 
sel was  based,  before  he  sailed.  But  nothing 
happened. 

Again  there  must  be  no  prejudgments. 
But  if  the  witness  Is  telling  the  truth  It  Is 
clear  that  Pueblo  was  a  sitting  duck  for  the 
enemy.  The  ship  could  not  be  defendetl. 
Neither  could  her  commander  alert  head- 
quarters ashore  in  time  to  get  help. 

It  had  been  disclosed  earlier  that  only 
nuclear  bomb  equipped  planes  were  available 
to  go  to  Pueblo's  help.  Would  the  extra  12 
to  14  hours  have  enabled  the  Navy  to  bring 
up  air  support  of  a  conventional  nature — 
fighter-bombers,  say,  from  somewbere  in  the 
Pacific? 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  questions 
which  must  be  asked  about  a  sorry  naval 
affair. 

This  nation  is  deep  In  the  intelligence  busi- 
ness, as  are  most  nations,  for  Its  own  defense. 
It  will  continue  that  posture,  which  It  is 
learning  with  difficulty.  Thus  there  must  be 
no  more  Pueblos.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
assurance  on  that  score,  and  we  trust  It 
will  come  out  of  the  humiliating  Inquiry 
Into  the  plight  of  a  brave  man  and  his 
valiant  crew. 
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PRESIDENT  NlXOirS  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  TflMuriA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  R13»R18ENTATIVE8 

ThuTsday.  February  6.  1989 


Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  the  text  of  President  Nixon's  message 
on  crime  in  Washington.  DC,  his  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  riot-scarred  section  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  his  posi- 
tion on  home  rule.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  record  here- 
with the  President's  message : 

PsxaiDBNT  Nixon's  MsaaAOS  on  CaiMS 
RasponslbUlty  begins  at  bom«. 
The   DUtrJct  of   Columbia   U   the   Federal 
city,    and    the   Federal    Oovemment   cannot 
evade  lu  share  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  District 

For  many  who  live  here,  those  conditions 
have  become  intolerable.  Violent  crimes  in 
the  DfWMct  have  increased  by  almost  three 
times  IH-the  last  eight  years:  only  two  days 
ago.  the  local  newspapers  carried  a  report 
that  armed  robberies  had  more  than  doubled 
In  the  past  year  alone. 

This  violence — raw.  vicious  violence,  hurt- 
ing most  of  all  those  who  are  poor  and  work 
tutrd — Is  the  surface  manifestation  of  far 
deeper  troubles. 

These  troubles  have  been  long  building. 
In  part.  Washington  today  U  reaping  a  whirl- 
wind sown  long  since  by  rural  poverty  In  the 
South,  by  failures  In  education,  by  racial 
prejudice  and  by  the  sometimes  explosive 
strains  of  rapid  social  readjustmenu. 

Because  its  roots  are  deep  and  closely 
woven,  crime  in  the  District  cannot  be 
brought  under  control  overnight  Neither  can 
poverty  be  ended  or  hatred  eliminated  or 
despair  overcome  in  a  year  But  we  can  begin. 
In  the  11  days  since  the  new  Administra- 
tion took  ofllce.  I  have  asked  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned  to  make  an 
intensive  study — as  a  matter  of  first  prior- 
ity— of  actions  that  could  be  taken  now  to- 
ward curbing  crime  and  improving  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
1  wish  I  could  report  that  we  had  pro- 
duced a  magic  formula  that  would  end  crime 
and  sweep  away  despair  overnight.  We  have 
not.  I  have  determined  on  a  number  of  ac- 
tions and  recommendations  which  will  pro- 
vide a  start. 
Tbmm  Incltids: 

A  swift  *start  on  restoring  those  areas 
devasted  nearly  ten  months  ago. 

A  package  of  proposals  that  can  at  least 
help  toward  restoring  the  safety  of  Ufe  and 
property. 

A  commitment  to  give  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  voice  they  leglU- 
mately  should  have  in  the  public  policies 
that  affect  their  lives. 

Before  detailing  these  measures  I  would 
like  to  make  two  polnu.  both  of  which  may 
help  set  the  measures  themselves  In  per- 
spective. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  first,  that  Mayor 
Washington  and  I.  together  with  key  mem- 
bers of  our  respective  Administrations,  have 
established  the  basU  for  what  I  confidently 
expect  win  be  the  most  effective  cooperation 
yet  achieved  In  the  relaUona  between  the 
Federal  and  city  governments. 

The  b»slc  framework  within  which  we 
both  intend  to  operate  Is  one  of  local  initia- 
tive and  responslbUlty.  and  the  fullest  pos- 
sible Federal  support — not  only  In  terms  of 
the  necessary  money,  but  also  by  Involving 
the  vast  array  of  technical  asaUtance  avail- 
able from  within  the  Federal  deportmenU 
and  agencies  headquartered  here. 

Second,  the  great  majority  of  these  actions 
and   recommendations  are  In  the  fields  of 
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crtms  control  and  the  admlnUtraUon  of  Jus- 
tice I  recognise  full  well  that  crlnae  and  vio- 
lence are  only  part  of  the  complex  inter- 
weave of  problems  the  District  faces,  and 
that  in  the  long  run  crime  Itself  also  requires 
much  more  far-reaching  and  subtle  ap- 
proMhes.  But  the  rapidly  mounting  urgency 
of  the  crime  crUU  in  the  DUtrlct  marks  im- 
medUte.  direct  antl-crlme  measures  as  the 
flrst-prtonty  task.  .  ,       „^ 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  early  and 
urgent  emphasU  Crime  In  America  today  is 
both  a  primary  local  responsibility  and  a 
primary  national  concern.  Here  in  the  DU- 
trlct the  Federal  Oovemment  bears  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  and  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. By  searching  for  new  ways  of 
applying  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment in  the  war  against  crime  here,  we 
may  discover  new  ways  of  advancing  the  war 
against  crime  elsewhere. 

Thess  measures  are  by  no  means  a  com- 
prehensive lUt  They  represent  things  that 
are  clearly  needed  and  can  be  done  now. 
Other  crime-control  measures  will  follow, 
and  also  addlUonal  measures  to  meet  the 
vast  array  of  the  DUtrlcfs  other  needs. 
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Scarcely  any  of  the  shops  and  homes  de- 
stroyed during  the  rloU  of  last  April  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  very  few  of  those  damaged 
have  been  made  habitable  or  usable  again. 
These  rotting,  boarded-up  structures  are  a 
rebuke  to  us  all.  and  an  oppressive,  demora  - 
izlng  environment  for  those  who  live  in  their 
shadow.  They  remind  us  again  of  the  basic 
fact  that  the  principal  victims  of  violence 
are  those  In  whose  neighborhoods  it  occurs^ 
It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  patch  up  what 
now  exlsU:  we  must  truly  rebuild. 

The  people  of  the  District— especially,  of 
course,  the  people  who  live  In  these  areas,  and 
those  who  own  the  land— must  decide  the 
purposes  for  which  these  blocks  will  be  used. 
The     Federal     Oovemment     can.     however, 
pledge    Its    full    support    for    those    Federal 
programs   which  can  enable  such  redevelop- 
ment to  proceed,  and  can  further  pledge  the 
utmost   executive   energy    in   responding    to 
formal  appllcaOons  from  the  DUtrlct. 
We  have   already   begun. 
Specifically.    Secretary    Romney    Informed 
me  today  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  approved  a  ta».7 
mllUon  neighborhood  development  plan  for 
the  Shaw  area,  including  the  major  portion 
of    the    7th    Street    neighborhood    damaged 
during  last  Aprils  riots.  This  plan,  the  result 
of  several  years  of  preparation.  Is  an  accom- 
plUhment  of  which  this  city  can  be  proud. 
It   took   Secretary    Romneys   Department 
less  than  24  hours  to  approve  thU  plan  for 
the  Shaw  area,  once  It  was  approved  by  the 
City  Council  last  Tuesday  and  submitted  for 
Federal   approval   Wednesday   evening.  ThU 
unprecedented   process  illustrates  the  com- 
mitment of  this  AdmlnlstraUon  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  capital  city. 
Uayor  Washington  has  Indicated  that  he 
intends  to  seek  similar  assUtonce  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19«a 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  two  major  areas  of 
riot  damage  not  covered  In  the  Shaw  plan — 
the  areas  along  14th  Street  and  H  Street.  I 
can  assure  him  that  thU  AdmlnUtratlon  will 
respond  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency  to 
his  requests  for  help  In  these  areas. 

He  has  promised  me  a  tight  but  serious 
timetable  under  which  the  first  construc- 
tion In  these  areas  would  begin  next  fall. 

While  the  city  prepares  for  thU  construc- 
tion— and  decides  what  to  do  with  the  14th 
and  H  Street  areas— the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  make  avail- 
able tl  million  m  specUl  interim  assUtance 
for  improvements  In  some  of  the  blighted 
areas.  ThU  morning.  I  watched  the  first 
cranes  at  work  clearing  rubble  to  make  way 
for  a  temporary  playground.  The  DUtrlct  has 
plans  for  swings.  sUdes  and  swimming  pooU 
where  now   there   U  charred   rubble.   Street 


lighting  will  be  Improved,  roads  and  side- 
walks repaired. 

Under  Swstlon  514  of  the  18«8  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act.  Mayor  Washington 
has  undertaken  to  provide  one-third  match- 
ing funds  for  this  $1  million,  and  the  DU- 
trlct Oovemment  will  take  the  inltlatlveln 
deciding  how  this  money  will  be  spent.  The 
limited  assUtance  to  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  under  this  interim  program 
cannot  by  Itself  remake  these  areas.  But  it  U 
a  first  step  toward  making  them  more  liv- 
able, an  earnest  demonstration  of  our  con- 
cern and  a  first  sign  of  hope. 

In  this  connection.  I  can  announce  that 
the  19W  IiMiugural  Committee,  through  its 
chairman  Mr  J.  Wlllard  Marriott,  has  agreed 
to  devote  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Inaugural 
to  the  cost  of  providing  playground  equip- 
ment and  other  improvemenu  for  these 
parks  and  playground  areas. 

cantK  AND  jusncK 
A  meaningful  assault  on  crime  requires 
action  on  a  broad  array  of  fronu.  But  In  the 
midst  of  a  crime  crUU.  immediate  steps  are 
needed  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
police  and  to  make  Justice  swifter  and  more 
certain. 

Toward  these  ends  and  as  a  beginning.  I 
have  taken  or  will  propose  action  in  12  major 

areas. 

i.  The  courts 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  provide  ten  more 
Judges  for  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  will  ask  later  for  more  additional 
Judges  as  they  become  necessary  upon  the 
reoi^nl«atlon  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
court  system. 

As  an  interim  measure,  I  would  hope  that 
the  existing  visiting  Judges  program  would 
be  expanded  In  the  DUtrlct.  The  chief  judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  here  has 
diligently  sought  the  services  of  visiting 
Judges.  I  will  encourage  and  aid  him  in  his 
effort  to  obtain  the  services  of  more  judges. 

To  improve  the  administration  of  Justice 
m  the  DUtrlct.  I  have  directed  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  consult  with  the  bench,  the  bar 
and  the  various  Interested  groups  to  assist 
in  the  drafting  of  appropriate  legislation 
providing  for  a  reorganization  and  restruc- 
turing of  our  present  court  system  toward  the 
eventual  goal  of  creating  one  local  court  of 
general,  civil,  criminal  and  juvenile  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  It  U  con- 
sistent with  my  support  of  home  rule  to  urge 
the  creation  of  a  local  court  system  similar 
to  that  of  the  States  and  other  large  mu- 
nlclpaUtles. 

To  perform  with  full  effectiveness,  a  mod- 
ern court  needs  modern  computer  and  man- 
agement techniques.  I  have  asked  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  offer  hU  Department's  as- 
sistance to  the  study  groups  In  the  District 
that  are  presently  seeking  to  apply  such  tech- 
niques In  the  court  system. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  sub- 
mit specific  recommendations  for  such  addi- 
tional court  house  personnel.  Including 
United  States  marshals,  court  clerks,  proba- 
tion officers,  law  clerks  and  bailiffs,  as  are 
necessary  to  support  not  only  the  present 
Judges  but  the  additional  judges  that  will  be 
requested. 

2.   1/.5.  attorneys 

The  chronic  under-staffing  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's office  has  long  hampered  the  efficient 
admlnlstraUon  of  Justice  In  the  DUtrlct.  It  Is 
widely  recognized  that  a  raUo  of  at  least  two 
prosecutors  for  each  Judge  U  needed.  To 
achieve  that  goal.  20  new  assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
neys are  required  Immediately.  With  the  cre- 
ation of  10  additional  Judgeships  and  the 
contemplated  court  reorganization,  another 
20  prosecutors  wUl  be  required.  Consequent- 
ly I  am  recommending  the  authortzaOon  of 
40  more  assistant  U.S.  attorneys. 

A  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Attorney  Is  Imperative.  ThU 
shovUd  Include  a  restructuring  of  the  office 
to  provide  for  two-man  prosecutor  teams  In 
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Important  cases:  the  development  of  special- 
ized functions  for  technical  cases  such  as 
frauds  and  other  economic  crimes,  and  the 
creation  of  a  speelal  "violent  crimes  unit"  to 
handle  such  crimes  as  armed  bank  robberies 
on  a  priority  basU.  as  Is  presently  being  tried 
experimentally.  In  addition,  greater  empha- 
sU Is  needed  on  developing  policy  guidelines 
aiid  training  programs.  On  Jan.  14,  $120,000 
was  awarded  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  for 
a  special  study  committee.  Included  In  Its 
study  U  an  examination  of  the  prosecutor's 
office,  with  a  view  toward  recommending  Im- 
provements In  Its  operation.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  study  and  have  Instructed  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  make  available  the  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  as- 
sist the  committee  and  to  facilitate  reorgani- 
zation found  desirable. 

In  addition,  I  will  seek  authorization  for 
the  hiring  of  law  clerks  and  sufficient  other 
personnel  for  the  proper  staffing  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office — and  for  the  hiring  and  use 
of  trained  Investigators,  who  are  necessary 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's office. 

3.  CouTthouaet 

The  local  courts  already  are  overflowing  the 
exUtlng  Court  of  General  Sessions  buildings. 
Judges  are  sitting  In  three  different  build- 
ings and  some  In  temporary  courtrooms.  With 
the  creation  of  additional  Judges  and  the 
eventual  transfer  of  greatly  expanded  juris- 
diction  to  the  lo€»l  courts,  a  new  courthouse 
complex  becomes  a  pressing  necessity.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  already  been 
utilized  for  planning  for  a  new  courthouse 
and  $3.6  million  has  been  appropriated  for 
site  selection.  But  we  must  have  these  facili- 
ties now. 

Consequently.  I  am  vigorously  endorsing 
the  requests  presently  pending  before  the 
Congress  for  $1,240,000  to  be  used  to  complete 
acquUltlon  and  for  additional  planning. 
The  Administration  will  fully  support  the 
Mayor  in  such  additional  requests  as  are 
needed  to  speed  the  building  program.  Mean- 
while, I  have  Instructed  the  General  Services 
AdmlnUtratlon  to  assist  In  providing  tempo- 
rary facilities. 

4.  Bail  re/orm 

Problems  arising  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  But  substantial 
changes  in  thU  area  are  needed  quickly.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted by  persons  already  Indicted  for  earlier 
crimes,  but  free  on  pretrial  release.  Many  are 
now  being  arrested  two,  three,  even  f«ven 
times  for  new  offenses  while  awaiting  trials. 
This  requires  that  a  new  provision  be  made 
In  the  law.  whereby  dangerous  hard-core  re- 
cidivists could  be  held  In  temporary  pretrial 
detention  when  they  have  been  charged  with 
crimes  and  when  their  continued  pretrial 
release  presents  a  clear  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Additionally,  crimes  committed  by  persons 
on  pretrial  release  should  be  made  subject  to 
Increased  penalties. 

Insufficient  staffing  of  the  Ball  Agency  Is 
one  of  the  contributors  to  crime  by  those  of 
pretrial  release.  I  support  Immediate  lifting 
of  the  celling  that  now  constricts  the  Agen- 
cy's funding.  I  will  seek  appropriations  for 
an  Initial  expansion  of  the  agency  from  13 
to  35  permanent  positions.  If  the  pretrial  re- 
lease system  U  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
community,  the  agency  must  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  adequate  Investigation  and  super- 
V  Ulon. 

S.  Corrections 

As  the  local  government  U  painfully  aware, 
the  exUtlng  facilities  and  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  are  woefully  in- 
adequate. On  Jan.  16,  1969,  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  submitted  a  compre- 
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benslve  report  to  Mayor  Washington  identi- 
fying the  deficiencies  and  making  a  number 
of  recommendations.  I  Join  with  the  Mayor  In 
urging  ImmedUte  Implementation  of  those 
recommendations,  and  I  will  offer  whatever 
Federal  assUtance  is  possible  In  doing  so. 

All  who  have  studied  the  problem  agree 
that  far  reaching  changes  are  needed  In  the 
penal  facilities  and  programs  serving  the 
DUtrlct.  I  will  press  vigorously  for  accom- 
plUhment  of   the  needed   reforms. 

6.  Public   defender 
The  recent  ball  reform  hearings  before  the 

Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  have  emphasized  the  Im- 
portant contributions  skilled  defense  coun- 
sel can  make  toward  expediting  criminal 
trials. 

Too  often.  Inexperienced  lawyers  who  are 
appointed  to  represent  Indigent  defendants 
complicate  and  delay  the  trial  process  by 
their  unfamlllarlty  with  the  law  and  crim- 
inal practice.  Experience  has  shown  that  pro- 
fessional public  defenders,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  better  safeguard  the  rights 
of  defendants,  but  also  speed  the  process  of 
Justice.  The  Legal  Aid  Agency  In  the  DUtrlct 
IS  a  pilot  project,  which  has  given  every  In- 
dication of  great  success  if  properly  sup- 
ported. I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
vert this  project  Into  a  full-fledged  Public 
Defender  program.  To  make  thU  project  pos- 
sible, I  will  support  the  Legal  Aid  Agency's 
1970  budget  request  for  $700,000  to  allow  an 
increase  In  Its  staff  from  22  to  34  attorneys 
and  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  successful 
project  In  offender  rehabilitation.  ThU  would 
allow  It  to  become  a  full-fledged  PubUc  De- 
fenders  Office  with  the  capacity  to  repre- 
sent almost  half  of  the  Indigent  adult  and 
Juvenile  defendants  in  the  DUtrlct. 

7.  Police  Department 
There  Is  no  deterrent  to  crime  qvUte  so 

effective  as  the  public  presence  of  policemen. 
Several  immediate  steps  are  needed  to  boUter 
and  Improve  the  local  police  force  In  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

The  first  step  U  more  effective  recruitment. 
Despite  diligent  recruitment  efforts,  the  po- 
lice force  has  hundreds  of  unfilled  vacan- 
cies. I  have  pledged  to  the  Mayor  the  assist- 
ance and  full  support  of  thU  Administration 
to  improve  the  recruitment  process.  I  will 
sponsor  the  establishment  of  a  procedure  by 
which  the  DUtrlct  can  draw  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  other  cities.  Imaginative  and  In- 
novative approaches  may  be  necessary. 

But  even  bringing  the  department  up  to 
Its  presently  authorized  strength  will  not 
secure  adequate  public  protection  In  these 
troubled  times.  Consequently,  I  am  recom- 
mending to  the  Mayor  that  he  request  author- 
ization of  an  additional  1000  police  officers 
for  the  District,  and  I  will  support  such  a 
request. 

I  endorse  the  Mayor's  efforts  and  those 
of  the  police  department  to  reorganize  the 
structure  of  the  department,  so  as  to  con- 
solidate functions,  reduce  duplication  and 
free  additional  police  officers  for  patrol  and 
enforcement  duties.  I  offer  the  assUtance 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  thU  effort. 

I  urge  our  local  police  officlaU  to  give  a 
high  priority  to  planning  and  development, 
making  use  of  the  Increased  Federal  funds 
now  available  for  the  Introduction  of  new 
law  enforcement  techniques. 

The  Police  department  aUo  needs  the  in- 
creased assUtance  of  competent  legal  ad- 
vUers  In  thU  era  of  evermore  complicated 
criminal  law  and  procedures.  I  laud  the 
Mayor  for  hU  recent  appointment  to  the 
police  department  of  a  legal  adviser.  How- 
ever, with  the  Increased  burdens  on  the 
department  It  seems  advisable  to  Increase 
the  staff  and  capability  of  such  an  office. 
Not  only  do  the  police  need  to  be  properly 
advised  as  to  the  performance  of  their  du- 
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ties,  but  it  U  also  necessary  for  the  poUee 
department  to  be   assured   of  the  Oovem- 
menfs  support  of  an  Interest  in  the  officer's 
performance  of  hU  Individual  duties. 
8.  Public  safety 
The  potential  of  thU  office  U  great.  It  Is 
presently    vacant.    The    Mayor    informs    me 
that  he  is  dUigently  searching  for  the  right 
man  to  fill  the  Job.  I  have  offered  the  Mayor 
thU  AdmlnUtration's  resources  to  assUt  him 
in  selecting  the  best  possible  director. 
9.  Citizen  role 
Increased  citizen  Involvement  U  essential 
to  any  program  of  crime  control  and  pre- 
vention; it  U  also  In  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can tradition.  I  strongly  support  the  Mayor 
in  hU  plan  to  appoint  a  Criminal  Jtistlce  Co- 
ordinating Committee  patterned  after  similar 
successful  programs  in  other  large  cities.  It 
U  important  that  the  committee  be  properly 
staffed.  ThU  could  be  don^  with  help  from 
the  recently  created  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Office  and  funded  under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act.  which  provides  fi- 
nancial support  of  up  to  90  per  cent  for  such 
planning  activity  involving  citizen  participa- 
tion. Policy  making  and  planning  must  have 
clt^en  participation  and  coordination  if  they 
are    to    produce    programs    that    are    widely 
acceptable  to  the  community.  I  pledge  the 
Mayor  the  support  and  assUtance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  this  area. 
10.  Narcotics 
Although  the  narcotics  traffic  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  apparently  not  domi- 
nated by  organized  crime  It  has  become  an 
acute   and   growing   problem.   It  Is   a  direct 
cause  of  much  of   the   DUtrlcfs  crime,   by 
driving  the  narcotic  user  to  commit  crime  to 
support  his  "habit."  Many  armed  robberies, 
assaults  and  bank  holdups  are  directly  re- 
lated to  narcotics  use. 

Consequently,  I  have  Instructed  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to 
increase  significantly  its  role  In  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  In  enforcing  the  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drug  laws.  The  Bureau  has  as- 
sured me  that  they  will  also  Increase  their 
cooperation  with  the  MeUopolltan  Police 
Department  In  enforcement,  training  and  in 
making  available  additional  laboratory  facili- 
ties and  expert  and  technical  assistance. 

I  have  also  directed  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  seek  more  effective 
application  of  the  civil  commitment  provi- 
sions of  the  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966,  which  has  not  yet  been  widely  used. 
11.  Juvenile  crime 
In  recent  years  the  median  age  of  those 
charged  with  crime  has  been  ominously 
dropping.  The  National  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence warned  thU  month :  "The  key  to  much 
of  the  violence  in  our  society  seems  to  lie 
with  tlie  young.  Our  youth  account  for  an 
ever-increasing  percentage  of  crime,  greater 
than  their  increasing  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation ...  It  may  be  here,  with  tomorrows 
generation,  that  much  of  the  emphasU  of 
our  studies  and  the  national  response  should 
lie." 

I  strongly  support  the  city  goveriunenfs 
efforts  to  draft  a  new  Juvenile  Code,  and  I 
am  making  available  technical  assUtance  by 
Federal  authorities.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  already  cooperating  with  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  and  other  local  offlclaU  on  the 
project. 

Under  the  proposed  court  reorganization, 
the  now  Uolated  and  undernourUhed  Juve- 
nile Court  would  be  brought  into  the  new 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  court  of  general  juris- 
diction. Thus  juveniles  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  comprehensive  facilities  of 
the  new  court.  Including  family  services  and 
probation  assUtance. 

The  pilot  Group  Home  Rehabilitation  Proj- 
ect, In  which  juveniles  enjoy  retention  of 
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oommtuUty  tlM,  cloa*  mduH  superrlalon  and 
pa«r-sroup  controls,  glvea  evary  appeanuioe 
of  BUOOMS.  Sxp*iMlon  of  tbe  project  M  » 
BubsOtut*  fcr  inaatutlonaUaaUoa  and  m  a 
pooalble  supplement  to  probation  U  dealr- 
able.  I  support  the  Ifayor  In  bis  reque«t  for 
incTMisofl  funding  and  authorization  for  sucb 
facUltlM. 

Tbe  lack  of  sulBclent  psychiatric  services 
for  the  youthful  disturbed  Is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  crime  prevention.  Young  minds  gone 
astray  must  be  helped  while  still  malleable. 
I  will  assist  the  Bifayor  in  his  forthcoming 
request  for  a  well-staffed  psychiatric  care 
residential  facility  for  adolescent  dellnquenU. 

I  also  urge  that  the  local  government,  to- 
gether with  local  school  officials,  prepare  a 
plan  to  provide  for  the  education  of  those 
school  children  whose  disciplinary  and 
truant  absence  from  schools  for  long  periods 
now  causes  them  to  reach  adulthood  educa- 
tionally stunted.  A  substitute  educational 
program  must  be  devised  for  them,  lest  they 
become  a  burden  to  themselves  and  the 
community. 

12.  New  official 

The  Attorney  General  has  created  a  new 
post  wUbln  the  Justice  Department,  that  of 
BMOda;^  .deputy  attorney  general  for  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice,  with  one 
of  the  new  officials  special  and  continuing 
responsibilities  that  of  helping  Improve  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  has  named  to  the  poet  Mr. 
Donald  SantareUl.  a  widely  experienced  ex- 
pert on  the  special  problems  of  crime  con- 
trol m  the  District.  One  of  Mr.  SantarelU's 
functions  will  be  to  evaluate  and  help  Im- 
plement new  Ideas  for  more  effective  antl- 
crlme  measures  In  the  District. 

HOMX    RULE 

For  more  than  20  years  I  have  supported 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
continue  to  support  home  rule,  but  I  con- 
sider the  timing  of  that  effort  the  key.  as  Is 
proven  by  Its  past  history  of  failure.  For 
the  present.  I  will  seek  within  the  present 
system  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  local 
government  In  the  solution  of  local  prob- 
lems. 

Beyond  this.  I  will  press  for  congressional 
representation  for  the  District.  In  accord- 
ance both  w-th  my  own  conviction  and  with 
the  platform  pledge  of  my  party,  I  will  sup- 
port a  constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
850.000  people  of  the  District  at  last  a  voting 
representative   in   Congress. 

Adding  an  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, however,  is  a  long  and  difficult  process. 
As  an  Interim  measure.  I  will  press  this  year 
for  legislation  that  would  give  the  District 
a  nonvoting  delegate.  The  District  Is  a  Fed- 
eral city,  but  It  should  not  be  a  Federal 
colony.  Nearly  200  years  ago.  the  people 
of  America  confronted  the  question  of  tax- 
ation without  representation.  It  was  not  ac- 
ceptable then:  it  hardly  Is  Justifiable  today. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that  these 
reforms  are  not  a  panacea.  They  are  a  be- 
ginning. Some  will  show  modest  results 
quickly:  others  may  show  greater  results 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  More  must  be 
done.  But  as  the  city  moves  to  modernize 
Its  own  government,  as  improved  Federal 
cooperation  provides  the  support  so  desper- 
ately needed,  as  the  citizens  of  Washington 
develop  a  greater  awareness  of  ways  In  which 
citizen  action  can  make  their  city  safer  and 
more  livable,  as  progress  Is  made  In  tackling 
the  stubborn  social  problems  that  have 
sapped  the  spirit  of  so  many  of  the  District's 
people.  I  am  confident  that  together  we  can 
make  measurable  progress  toward  reviving 
the  spirit  and  restoring  the  safety  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  making  It  once  again 
what  It  otight  to  be:  a  proud,  glorious  city, 
cherished  by  every  American  as  part  of  his 
heritage  and  cberlabed  by  those  who  live  here 
as  a  place  of  beauty.  JUlghtxvUAeas  and 
decency. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NBW    TOBX 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSENTATTVSS 
Thursday,  February  S,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
sturdy  and  stouthearted  Estonian  people, 
whose  long  history  is  full  of  glorious 
deeds,  bending  their  knees  to  conquerors 
and  overlords  has  always  been  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

The  history  of  Estonia  is  a  history  of 
men  fighting  with  determination  to  be 
free.  Yet,  for  two  long  centuries  before 
1918,  the  Estonian  people  were  held  in 
bondage  by  the  callous  agents  of  Russia's 
czars.  They  were  persecuted  for  many  of 
their  beliefs  and  their  Ideals. 

Yet.  these  champions  of  freedom  and 
liberty  clung  to  their  ideals,  waiting  and 
watching  for  their  moment  of  liberation. 

When  the  czarist  regime  of  Russia  was 
shattered  in  1917,  that  moment  came. 
On  February  24,  1918,  Estonia  pro- 
claimed her  national  independence.  For 
two  decades  her  people  lived  and  worked 
in  freedom  In  their  homeland.  Their 
Government  was  recognized  by  other 
sovereign  states  and  accepted  into  the 
world  community  of  nations. 

With  freedom  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  the  Estonian  people  were 
at  long  last  content  with  their  lot,  want- 
ing nothing  more  than  to  be  left  in  free- 
dom to  steer  the  coarse  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  not  been 
kind  to  the  Estonian  people.  A  course  of 
international  events  over  which  the  Es- 
tonian people  had  no  control  robbed 
them  of  their  peace  and  freedom  and 
substituted  for  it  enslavement  by  the 
Communist  masters  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  July  1940,  Estonia  was  invaded  and 
occupied  and  subsequently  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Emring  the  course  of 
the  Second  World  War  the  Nazi  Invaders 
pushed  their  way  into  Estonia,  causing 
the  people  untoid  suffering. 

When  the  Commimists  returned  to 
Estonia  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  they 
came  with  force  and  fury.  But  Estonians 
refused  to  bend  their  knees  to  their  con- 
querors and  overlords.  The  result — the 
Estonians  live  In  their  homeland  like 
prisoners  in  prison  camps.  They  have  no 
personal  freedom  and  are  under  the  con- 
stant watch  of  Communist  agents. 

With  the  51st  anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  Day  approaching  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this 
short  history  of  a  brave  people  proves 
that  these  dauntless  champions  of  free- 
dom auid  liberty  cannot  be  silenced  and 
subdued.  Hope  remains  In  their  hearts. 

People  seeking  freedom  will  overcome 
oppression,  regardless  of  the  number  and 
power  of  their  foes. 

In  America  we  are  blessed  with  free- 
dom. Freedom  of  choice,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  thought  are  taken 
for  granted.  We  have  a  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people,  and  it  is  because  we  have  these 
things  that  we  must  not  and  cannot  turn 
away  from  those  who  cry  out  for  help, 
for  hope. 
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Oppression  Is  nerer  remote.  It  Is  wait- 
ing Just  the  other  side  of  freedom. 
Tyranny  and  enslavement,  bitter  in  their 
sound  and  taste  to  a  free  man,  is  a  creep- 
ing, crawling  root  of  evil.  It  can  never 
be  ignored. 

To  those  waiting,  hoping,  and  praying 
for  freedom  in  Estonia,  I  salute  you.  Self- 
determination  can  never  be  wiped  out  as 
long  as  the  lamp  of  hope  glows  in  the 
heart  of  one  man. 

On  the  51st  aimlversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  Day,  February  24.  1969.  I 
salute  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  all 
Estonians  the  world  over,  and  pray 
that  one  day  Estonia  will  attain,  once 
again,  the  freedom  and  independence 
that  made  her  homeland  so  beloved. 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  LUNA, 
PRESIDENT  OP  UNITED  TRANS- 
PORTATION UNION.  ON  AAR  USE 
OP  EPITHETS  IN  CREW-SIZE  DIS- 
PUTE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP   MOWTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charles 
Luna,  president  of  the  United  Transpor- 
tation Union,  has  prepared  a  statement 
explaining  the  position  of  his  union  in 
the  current  railroad  dispute.  I  believe 
President  Luna  effectively  dispels  the 
charge  of  "featherbedding, "  and  I  be- 
lieve his  commentary  deserves  the  study 
of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
eager  to  have  our  rail  service  returned  to 
an  acceptable  level. 

As  President  Luna  says,  since  severe 
reductions  of  railroad  crews  began  in 
1960,  our  rail  service  has  declined  and 
rates  have  increased.  At  the  same  time, 
he  said,  accident  rates  have  climbed 
steadily. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  sta- 
tistics bear  out  this  statement.  Reduc- 
tions in  crews  were  made  in  the  name  of 
progress  and  efficiency.  Yet,  these  reduc- 
tions have  been  paralleled  by  a  steady 
decline  of  rail  service,  skyrocketing  In- 
creases in  freight  rates,  and  increased 
hazards  for  those  railroad  workers  who 
remain. 

Since  1945  freight  rates  have  climbed 
by  92  percent.  Our  wheatgrowers  in  Mon- 
tana can  testify  to  the  effect  these  in- 
creases, sometimes  twice  in  a  single  year, 
have  had  on  agriculture  in  my  State. 

I  submit  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads — which  appears  at  times  to  be 
bent  on  suicide — could  find  food  for 
thought  in  President  Lima's  remarks.  I 
include  his  statement  and  supporting  ex- 
hibits in  the  Record  at  this  time : 
Statement  bt  Charlxs  Lttma.  President  op 

Untted   Teansportatiok   Union,   on   AAR 

Use  op  EprrHSTa  in  Ckew- Sized  Dispxtte 

By  resurrecting  at  great  expense  a  smear 
term  long  discredited  by  nearly  every  respon- 
sible element  In  the  Industry,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  is  doing  less  than 
nothing  for  its  client  members. 

The  sudden  reappearance  of  the  word 
"featherbeddtng"  argues  strongly  that  rail- 
road management  cannot  make  a  case  for  re- 
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ductlon  of  crews  with  decMicy  and  logic. 
Name-calling  is  a  sick  kind  of  refuge  for 
those  who  have  fallen  Into  a  poverty  of  fact 
and  figure. 

Our  union  emphatically  believes  that  our 
differences  with  the  carriers  must  be  Ironed 
out  in  hard  and  serious  collective  bargaining. 
We  do  not  feel  that  newspaper  headlines  and 
advertising  campaigns  will  move  us  one  inch 
nearer  a  solution. 

But  it  is  essential  that  someone  reply  when 
men  who  style  themselves  leaders  of  their 
Industry  start  recklessly  applying  tarnish  to 
railroad  workers  and,  through  them,  to  rail- 
roading in  general. 

That  the  task  of  defender  should  fall  ex- 
clusively to  the  United  Transportation  Union 
is  a  sad  indictment  of  railroad  management. 
We  know  that  there  are  many  among  them 
who  deplore  as  we  do  the  broad  labeling  of 
railroad  men  as  loafers,  but  they  seem  satis- 
fied to  admit  that  they  haven't  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

Few  employes  in  any  Industry  work  harder 
than  does  the  railroad  man — and  their  em- 
ployers know  It.  They  know,  too,  that  the 
operating  railroad  worker,  whose  statistical 
prospects  for  getting  killed  on  the  Job  are  ten 
times  greater  than  those  of  his  counterpart 
In  the  average  factory,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
vilified  by  the  Industry  his  blood,  sweat  and 
brain  helped  make  great. 

The  Association  argues,  of  course,  that  the 
term  does  not  apply  to  everyone;  only  to 
those  the  Association  decides  are  not  needed 
in  the  industry.  "You  are  a  featherbeddei 
otLly  If  we  call  you  one."  they  say  in  effect. 
"But  in  the  case,  don't  call  us;  we'll  call 
you." 

We  don't  presume  to  tell  the  Association 
pec^le  how  to  run  their  business,  but  we 
sincerely  feel  they,  their  employes  and  the 
nation  would  be  much  better  off  If  they 
would  get  down  to  serious  collective  bar- 
gaining with  us  on  the  Issues. 

The  carriers'  posture  as  protector  of  the 
public  Is  especially  hollow  In  this  case.  They 
almost  never  relate  campaigns  of  this  kind 
to  their  personal  or  corporate  gain,  but  only 
to  the  '/eUare  of  the  country  and  Its  people. 
"If  we  get  the  crews  reduced."  they  cried, 
"we  win  be  able  to  offer  better  service  at 
lower  rates." 

Since  1946,  crews  have  been  reduced  nearly 
60  percent,  but  what  has  happened  in  that 
time  to  service  and  rates? 

Passenger  Service  has  been  virtually  de- 
molished. This  in  Itself  Is  an  interesting  de- 
velopment in  view  of  the  carriers'  peculiar 
claims  that  their  passenger  operations  lost 
them  $700,000,000  a  year.  Now  that  they  have 
no  passenger  service  to  speak  of — in  addition 
to  chopping  down  payrolls — ^It  would  seem 
that  the  railroads  might  pass  on  some  sig- 
nificant savings  to  freight  shippers. 

But  what  has  actually  happened? 

Freight  rates  have  climbed  steadily  since 
1945 — in  all,  92  percent. 

The  record  truly  does  very  little  for  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads'  effort  to 
wear  the  mantle  of  public  defender. 

The  facts  stand  out  sharp  and  clear: 

1.  Accidents  have  increased  sharply  over 
recent  years,  in  many  instances  directly  pro- 
portional to  reductions  in  the  size  of  train 
crews.  (Exhibit,  "Employment  and  Accident 
Figures,  1945,  1963.  1968") 

2.  Since  1960,  railroad  rates  have  increased 
and  service,  most  spectacularly  passenger, 
has  deterlorated^-even  though  the  industry 
promised  then  that  It  could  improve  service 
and  reduce  rates  If  crews  were  cut  down. 
They  have  been  cut  down — sharply.  (EIx- 
hibit,  "Freight  Rate  Increase  since  6/3/46") 

3.  The  Ch^rman  of  Arbitration  Board  282. 
which  permitted  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  firemen's  jobs,  testified  that  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  thought  the  railroads  could  ellm- 
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Inate  approximately  6,000  firemen-helpers' 
jobs;  the  railroads  have  eliminated  over  18,- 
000  (see  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Hearings— 1965). 

4.  The  Arbitration  Board  established  pro- 
cedures for  negotiations  between  the  parties 
during  the  period  the  Award  was  In  effect. 
The  railroads  refused  to  meet  with  the  union. 
(See  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Hear- 
ings and  Resolution — October,  1966). 

5.  The  United  States  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  found  the 
railroads  in  violation  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  because  of  their  refusal  to  meet  and  ne- 
gotiate with  their  employes.  This  conviction 
was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  when 
that  Court  denied  the  railroads'  appeal. 

6.  The  United  States  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  July, 
1967,  ordered  firemen-helpers  restored  to 
crew  runs  in  Washington  and  Oregon;  and 
this  was  also  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  There  has  been  only  token 
compliance  by  a  few  of  the  railroads.  (Ex- 
hibit, "Excerpts  from  Opinion  Rendered  by 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  D.C.  Circuit,  July 
31,  1967). 


Excerpts  from  opinion  rendered  by  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. July  31, 1967 

A.  "Our  conclusion  Is  that  the  provisions 
in  the  award  for  establishing  new  firemen 
levels  did  not  constitute  'work  rules'  in  the 
classic  sense,  as  we  have  used  and  applied 
that  term,  but  instead  are  more  accurately 
described  as  procedures  for  establishing  new 
work  rules.  The  history  of  labor  relations 
agreements  in  this  Industry  reveals  that  the 
manning  work  rules  were  expressed  In  terms 
of  ultimate  results  .  .  .  and  were  not  for- 
mulated in  terms  of  a  methodological  ap- 
proach. 

"This  practical  construction  of  the  con- 
cept of  work  rules  Is  reinforced  by  the  Board's 
expressions  treating  the  mechanics  of  lists 
and  designations  as  procedures.  Accordingly 
for  purposes  of  determining  what  work  rulee 
were  In  force  on  the  last  day  of  the  life  of 
Award  282,  we  do  not  consider  the  proce- 
dures provided  by  the  award  for  changing 
job  requirements  as  being  part  of  the  sub- 
stantive work  rules.  These  procedures,  .  .  . 
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had  no  effectiveness  after  the  expiration  of 
the  award." 

B.  "In  consequence,  a  carrier  is  not  only 
prevented  from  taking  'affirmative  acts'  un- 
der the  award  to  reduce  the  use  of  firemen 
as  the  District  Coiu^  properly  held,  but  also, 
if  the  carrier  was  required  to  keep  a  fireman 
on  a  particular  crew  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  award,  it  cannot  thereafter  change  the 
work  rule  by  discontinuing  that  position  ex- 
cept by  agreement  or  In  accordance  with 
Section  6.  The  work  rule  that  continues  in 
force  provides  for  a  fireman  on  this  crew 
and  that  is  not  changed  because  the  partic- 
ular fireman  on  duty  dies  or  retires." 

C.  "The  National  Diesel  Agreement  was  not 
set  aside  by  the  Board.  As  already  noted,  the 
opening  section  of  the  award  provided  the 
agreements  in  force  continued  in  effect  ex- 
cept as  they  were  modified  by  the  award. 
The  award  provided  a  procedure  for  modifi- 
cations during  the  two-year  life  of  the  award. 
We  recognize  that  it  may  be  turning  the 
clock  back  to  an  era  that  two  presidential 
boards  and  the  neutral  members  of  Board 
282  have  agreed  is  technologically  outdated 
but  taking  into  account  the  structure  of 
Award  282  as  Issued,  we  see  no  alternative 
to  holding  that  any  new  runs  created  after 
Award  282  are  subject  to  the  National  Diesel 
Agreement,  and  its  requirements  of  a  fire- 
man on  each  engine  crew." 

D.  "Moreover,  the  National  Diesel  Agree- 
ment is  in  effect  even  though  the  only  rea- 
son why  a  change  in  Its  work  rule  was  not 
made  under  the  award  during  its  life  time 
was  the  fact  that  the  change  was  blocked  by 
a  state's  full  crew  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  expressely  held  that  while  such  state  law 
was  in  effect,  the  Board  had  no  capacity  to 
make  a  change  contrary  to  its  provisions. 
See  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  v 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  RR,  382  U.S. 
423  (1966).  The  opening  sections  of  the 
award  dealing  with  the  use  of  firemen  and 
with  crew  consists  provided  for  the  continu- 
ation of  work  rules,  however  established, 
unless  changed  pursuant  to  the  award.  The 
repeal  of  a  full  crew  law  subsequent  to  the 
expiration  of  Award  282  came  after  expira- 
tion of  the  Board's  authority  under  the  tem- 
porary statute  and  after  expiration  of  the 
power  of  a  carrier  to  Invoke  the  procedures 
of  the  award." 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  1963  >  COMPARED  TO  1964,  1965. 1966,  1967 


Year 

Collisions 
Number 

Percent 

Derail- 
ments 
Number 

Percent 

Other 
Number 

Percent 

Total 
Number 

Percent 

1963 

1.091  . 

1.229 

1.380 

1,552 

1,522 

3,169 
3,398 
3,869 
4,447 
4,960 

+7:2" 
+22.1 
+40.3 
+56.5 

560  . 

689 

718 

794 

812 

■"+23.0" 
+28.2 
+41.8 
+45.0 

4,820  . 

5.316 

5.967 

6.793 

7,924 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

+12.6 
+20.9 
+42.3 
+41.8 

+10.3 
+23.8 
+40.9 
+51.3 

■  Last  full  calendar  year  in  which  helpers-firemen  were  employed. 

Note:  Total  train  accidents  as  listed  In  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  indicate  an  upward  trend  of  9.3 
percent  for  the  1st  11  months  of  1968,  as  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1967. 

Source:  ICC  or  DOT  M-400. 

EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES,  YEAREND  1963-67  ■ 


Total 


Service 


Road  passenger. 
Through  freight. 

Local  freight 

Yard  service 

Outside  hostlen. 
Inside  hostlers.. 
Hostler  helpers. 

Total.... 


Yearend 
1963 

Yearend  — 
1967 

Number 

Percent 

4,219 

3.110 
6.004 
3.390 
9.344 
1.530 
1.387 
856 

-1.109 

-4.005 

-3.201 

-11,168 

+40 

-213 

-48 

-26.3 

10,099 

-40.0 

6,591 

-48.5 

20, 512 

-54.4 

1,490 

+2.7 

1,600 

-13.3 

904 

-5.3 

45,415 


25,621 


-19,704 


-43.4 


'  Comparison  of  employment  of  firemen-helpers,  hostton,  tnd  hostler-helpers  yearend  1963  and  yearend  1967  all  classes  of 
service  on  class  I  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Source:  DOT  M-30a 
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SUMMARV  OF  FREieNT  KATE  INCREASES 
SINCE  JUNE  30,  1949 


EJIwtiv*  dito 


Jatyl  1949.... 
Jm.  I  1947.... 
Oct  13  1947... 
Jan.  S  1949.... 
May  9  1949.... 

Jan.  11  19a!7. 
Sa0t  1  194r'.- 
Apr.  4  1951. .„ 
Att(.29  1991.. 
May  2  1952.... 
Mm.  7  19S9... 
Dae.  29  I9S9... 
Aitt.29  1957.. 
F*.  15  1959... 
Oct  24  1990... 
Ami.  19  1997.. 
Jwm24  19(1.. 
Dae.  1  1999.... 


Following  Is  a  biographical  sketch  of 
United  Transportation  Union  President 
Charles  Luna : 

Prealdent  Cbarlea  Lun*  began  hla  railroad 
career  a*  a  helper  in  tbe  Bridge  and  Build- 
ing Department  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in 
the  summer  of  1035,  and  worked  during  the 
summen  of  1925.  "36.  '27  and  '28  In  this  de- 
partment. After  (Inlehlng  high  school  at 
Celeste.  Texas,  he  started  switching  for  the 
SanU  Pe  In  the  East  Dallas  Yard  In  1928.  He 
continues  to  bold  seniority  as  a  yardman  at 
this  point. 

He  was  born  October  21.  1906.  at  Celeste. 
Texas. 

He  Joined  Lodge  671.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  in  1929  and  has  held  con- 
tinuous membership  In  that  lodge  since.  He 
was  elected  to  the  local  grievance  committee 
of  his  lodge  In  1936  and  was  elected  chairman 
of  that  committee  In  1940.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  \intll  the  end  of  1946.  at  which  time 
be  was  elected  general  chairman  of  the 
O.C.  &  S.P.  (Sante  Fe)  and  held  that  poelUon 
from  1947  through  1954. 

During  the  time  be  was  chairman  he  served 
on  the  1949  and  the  1953  NaUonal  Wage- 
Rules  Committee.  He  was  elected  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  International  Association 
of  General  Chairmen  from  1951  to  1955.  From 
1943  to  1946.  he  also  served  as  deputy  presi- 
dent and  Orand  Lodge  organizer. 

At  the  1964  convention  he  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  and  was  assigned  to  the  western 
territory  with  headquarters  at  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. He  was  later  transferred  to  the  Dallas, 
Texas,  territory. 

In  1960.  the  31st  convention,  while  In  ee*- 
slon  at  Cleveland,  Cttilo.  elected  Luna  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  to  the  President.  He 
moved  from  Dallas  to  Orand  Lodge  head- 
quarters on  Feb.  1.  1961. 

He  became  President  Jan.  1,  1963,  when  hla 
predecessor,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  retired  under  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  1960  Convention.  This 
policy,  which  provide*  for  eventual  retire- 
ment of  all  officers  at  age  65,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  UTU. 

He  waa  re-elected  In  October,  IBM.  at  tba 
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BRT*s  32d  Convention  In  Miami  Beach,  and 
was  again  re-elected  by  acclamation  at  the 
BRTs  33d  Convention  In  Hollywood.  Fla., 
m  1968. 

Luna  gained  a  reputation  for  bis  tireless 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  merger  of  smaller 
railroad  operating  unions  Into  a  singularly 
strong  organisation.  Those  efforts  culminated 
on  January  1.  1960.  with  the  emergence  of 
the  United  Traiuportatlon  Union. 


February  6,  1969 


THIS  WAS  LINCOLN  AND  THE  DEDI- 
CATION  AT  GETTYSBURG 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   COLOaAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  constituent,  Mr. 
George  Pair,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Iruert  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fair: 
This  Was  Ltnoolm 
(By  Oeorge  Fair) 

One  of  the  most  mysterious.  Inexplicable, 
complex,  melancholic,  pensive,  tragic,  enig- 
matic, a  homely  and  an  awkward  man.  many 
times  called  uncouth,  was  our  16th  President. 

He  had  less  than  one  year  of  attendance 
at  small  primitive,  bare.  log  schools  In  the 
hills  of  Kentucky  and  southern  Indiana.  He 
had  tolled  and  he  had  known  despair.  For 
long  years  every  hope  and  every  dream  had 
turned  Into  bitter  failures.  Tet  he  rose  above 
his  humble  environment  to  leadership  In  the 
law,  to  the  Presidency. 

He  had  few.  If  any,  close  or  IntUnate 
friends.  He  was  utterly  devoid  of  any  polit- 
ical glamour.  He  was  a  lonely  man  and  often 
times  burdened  with  sorrow. 

He  served  four  undistinguished  terms  In  the 
Illinois  legislature  and  one  mediocre  term  In 
Washington  as  a  Congressman.  His  intro- 
duction of  the  "Spot  Resolutions"  during  the 
Mexican  War  had  devastating  effects  on  his 
future  political  aspirations.  He  entered  Con- 
gress with  high  hopes,  he  finished  his  term 
a  dlsllliisloned  man. 

He  was  never  In  his  life  time  a  member 
of  any  church  nor  any  lodge.  But  he  was  to 
quote  the  bible  to  a  greater  extent  in  his 
letters,  his  speeches  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors In  the  Presidency.  He  attended  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church  during  his 
time  as  President  In  Washington. 

The  happiest  moments  of  bis  life  were  rid- 
ing the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  In  central 
Illinois  before  his  term  as  Congressman  In 
1847  to  1849  and  his  campaign  for  United 
States  Senator  In  1858.  The  Kansas- Nebraska 
bUl  before  the  Congress  sponsored  by  the 
"Little  Olant"  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  prompted 
him  to  re-enter  political  life  resulting  In  the 
famous  debates  over  Illinois. 

Two  years  after  his  defeat  for  United  States 
Senator,  he  emerged  as  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  President  of  the  United  States.  To 
win  the  nomination  at  the  Convention  In 
Chicago  and  despite  Lincoln's  protests  from 
Springfield.  Judge  Davis  entered  into  sev- 
eral covenants  with  the  delegations  from 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Missouri  and  Indiana. 
Davis  said,  "Notwithstanding  his  protests,  he 
ain't  here  and  we  are." 

He  wielded  virtually  dlcutortal  powers 
during  the  Civil  War.  for  which  be  was 
reviled,  and  criticized  as  no  other  President 
ever  has  been.  But  he  became  the  most  be- 
loved of  our  Prealdents  and  the  greatest  of 
tbem  aU. 


He  was  unique,  yet  in  a  wholly  imapectac- 
ular  way.  The  times  helped  make  him.  He 
was  equal  to  his  hotir.  He  saved  the  Union. 
It  was  as  If  Providence  took  a  hand,  marked 
the  man  and  exalted  him  that  our  nation 
might  be  preserved. 

Such  a  man  was.  and  is,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  was  a  humble  man.  He  once  said.  "I 
never  had  a  policy.  I  have  simply  tried  to  do 
what  seemed  best  each  day,  as  each  day 
came." 

He  was  a  man  without  malice. 

He  was  a  man  of  charity. 

He  was  patient  and  compassionate. 

Tet  he  stood  like  a  rock  when  the  storms 
of  national  life  and  personal  sorrow  beat 
around  him.  As  that  rock,  he  will  stand  as 
long  as  America  lives. 

Thk  Dedication  at  GnrrsBuiio 
(By  Oeorge  Fair) 

The  dedication  of  the  national  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  1863,  fur- 
nished the  opportunity  for  a  public  address 
unequalled  In  American  history. 

The  orator  of  the  day  at  Gettysburg  was 
Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  taking  first  honors  In 
bis  class,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  former  min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  former  gov- 
ernor and  congressman  from  bis  state.  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  Fillmore's  administration, 
and  the  author  of  several  books.  He  took 
first  rank  as  a  polished  orator  by  virtue  of 
his  dramatic  sense,  the  musical  tones  of  bis 
voice  and  the  magnetism  of  his  personality. 

His  speech  at  the  dedication  was  to  depict 
for  the  thousands  who  had  thronged  the 
little  town  of  Gettysburg  the  course  of  the 
three  days  battle  which  bad  been  fought  the 
first  days  of  the  preceding  July.  Everett 
spoke  of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the 
future  of  a  re-united  nation.  "The  bonds 
that  unite  us  as  one  people,  common  national 
and  political  Interests,  a  common  history,  a 
common  Interest  in  this  great  heritage  of 
blessings,  these  bonds  of  union  are  of  peren- 
nial force  and  energy." 

There  was  little  of  presidential  fanfare  at 
Gettysburg.  Governor  Curtln  of  Pennsylvania 
had  emphasized  that  Everett  was  featured  as 
the  orator  and  the  President  was  placed  on 
the  program  as  an  afterthought.  Lincoln  was 
invited  after  Everett  and  followed  him  as  a 
speaker  at  this  momentous  occasion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  the  bills  of 
Kentucky  of  poor  and  illiterate  parents  and 
reared  in  backwoods  Indiana.  He  bad  less 
than  one  year  of  attendance  at  a  small, 
primitive  school.  No  school  had  disciplined 
bis  nUnd,  no  university  laid  before  him  the 
intellectual  heritage  of  the  scholar.  His  in- 
sight was  wrested  from  life  in  pain  and  in 
suffering.  He  bad  tolled  and  be  bad  known 
defeat.  For  long  years  every  hope  and  every 
dream  had  turned  into  bitter  failures. 

After  the  two  hours  speech  by  one  of 
America's  most  eloquent  orators,  Lincoln 
spoke  the  words  that  the  common  man  would 
have  used  If  he  had  the  gift  of  words,  spoke 
for  the  common  man  the  thoughts  that  he 
would  have  striven  so  desperately  to  fashion 
Into,  "a  new  nation  conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal." 

"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here."  Lincoln  left 
Gettysburg  in  the  melancholic  belief  that  he 
had  faUed. 

Edward  Everett  wrote  to  the  President  the 
next  day,  "I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  I  came  as  near  the  central  idea 
of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  In 
two  minutes." 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was  a  master- 
piece, one  of  the  greatest  ever  spoken  by  any 
man  and  will  live  on  as  long  as  there  la  an 
America  and  too,  as  long  as  men  throughout 
the  world  strive  for  Freedom. 


February  6,  1969 


THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OP  AMER- 
ICA OFFER  OPPORTUNITY 


V 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

ow  KOrrucKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  NATCH?:r.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  day  In  1950  when  the  Members 
of  the  81st  Congress  met  In  this  great 
Chamber  and  voted  to  grant  a  charter 
of  Incorporation,  thereby  establishing 
the  Future  Fanners  of  America  as  a  na- 
tional organization  for  students  of  voca- 
tional agriculture.  There  are  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor  today  who 
perhaps  were  present  on  that  day  and 
I  feel  sure  that.  19  years  later,  they 
remember — and  regard  this  act  as  one 
of  the  more  constructive  ones  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  that  Congress. 

The  FFA  movement  was  begun  some 
years  earlier  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Today, 
450,000  students  In  9,000  local  chapters 
can  claim  proud  membership  In  an  orga- 
nization that  Is  wholly  their  own.  The 
program  is  designed  for  the  farm  youth 
of  our  country  and  Its  primary  aim  Is 
to  develop  agricultural  leadership,  co- 
operation, and  citizenship.  In  Kentucky, 
we  have  13.000  Future  Farmers  and  I 
can  only  say  that  judging  from  my  asso- 
ciation and  experience  with  the  chap- 
ters In  our  Second  District,  the  program 
has  been  a  huge  success.  We  are  proud 
of  our  Future  Farmers  and  we  have  a 
right  to  be. 

By  emphasizing  vocational  and  educa- 
tional objectives  FFA  members  are  en- 
couraged not  only  to  become,  but  to 
excel  as.  leaders  in  American  agriculture. 
Excellence  will  Indeed  be  needed  In  the 
days  ahead.  There  Is.  however,  a  chal- 
lenge In  the  task  of  feeding  an  expanding 
population.  There  is  an  excitement  In 
the  projection  that  the  farmer  of  1980 
will  be  called  upon  to  feed  himself — and 
65  other  persons.  Our  Future  Farmers 
know  the  responsibilities  that  await 
them  and  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and 
effort  Is  spent  in  learning  new  produc- 
tion techniques. 

Agriculture  today  has  many  facets. 
While  farming  and  ranching  remain 
America's  largest  industry,  the  huge 
agri-business  complex,  that  includes  all 
the  occupations  related  to  farming.  Is 
not  overlooked.  The  FFA  program  there- 
fore Includes  training  in  the  servicing, 
suppl3ring,  and  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  readies  and  strengthens  the 
young  man  who  wants  a  career  in  agri- 
culture. Many  are  the  opportunities  that 
are  open  to  him  and  his  training  In 
FFA  enables  him  to  choose  the  area  best 
suited  to  his  skUls  and  Interests. 

Membership  In  this  group  offers  op- 
portunities quite  separate  and  apart 
from  those  of  career  training.  Future 
Farmers  leam  how  to  conduct  and  par- 
ticipate In  meetings,  to  speak  out  In  pub- 
lic, to  work  with  others  for  individual 
and  community  betterment.  The  Future 
Fanners  of  America  truly  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  youth. 

Perhaps  the  influence  and  Impact  of 
the  Future  Farmers  can  best  be  judged 
by  the  high  caliber  of  the  boys  who  join 
and  the  men  who  graduate  from  its 
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ranks.  They  are  a  credit  to  their  Nation 
and  as  they  begin  the  celebration  of 
their  national  week.  I  offer  them  my  con- 
gratulations, best  wishes,  and  continued 
support. 


FORBEARANCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  turbulence,  student  unrest,  and 
often  violence,  many  have  questioned 
whether  It  is  possible  to  deal  In  a  ra- 
tional and  restrained  way  with  the 
provocations  of  student  anarchists.  The 
unfortunate  incidents  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  San  Francisco  State  have  led 
many  to  wonder  whether  the  techniques 
of  confrontation  which  some  student 
leaders  have  adopted  may  not  strain  our 
system  of  private  education  to  the  break- 
ing point.  Currently  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  such  a  confrontation 
between  students  and  the  university  ad- 
ministration is  taking  place.  I  believe 
that  the  University  of  Chicago,  under  the 
wise  and  restrained  leadership  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Levi,  has  shown  the  way  in  this 
difficult  area.  As  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  last 
Tuesday  clearly  shows,  the  university  has 
not  let  Itself  be  goaded  into  overreaction. 
or  Into  resort  to  use  of  police  force,  to 
solve  what  are  essentially  Internal  uni- 
versity problems.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
can  benefit  by  observing  the  example  of 
"civilized,  disciplined  forbearance  by  a 
university  rooted  in  the  liberal  tradition" 
which  the  University  of  Chicago  now 
presents. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

FORBEASANCE    AT    UNrVERSITT    OF    CHICAGO 

The  University  of  Chicago  administration 
has  ample  legal  grounds  to  ask  the  Chicago 
police  to  clear  the  student  demonstrators  out 
of  the  administration  building.  That  the  uni- 
versity has  refrained  from  doing  so  Is  a 
tribute,  we  think,  to  the  wisdom  of  President 
Levi  and  his  staff. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  Is  the  fact  that 
when  a  campus  becomes  an  arena  of  crlme- 
and-punlshment  it  moves  directly  away  from 
Its  basic,  constructive  role. 

It  also  plays  straight  into  the  bands  of  the 
nihilistic  anarchistic  core  of  fomenters  that 
believes  no  compromise  Is  possible,  no  settle- 
ment win  do  short  of  knocking  down  the 
whole  structure. 

The  strategy  of  this  group  has  been  ar- 
ticulated by  some  of  Its  leaders.  Briefly,  it's 
this:  Force  or  trick  the  "enemy"  (in  this  case, 
the  administration)  into  a  policy  of  overkill. 
When  you  have  goaded  the  Establishment 
into  calling  in  the  police,  and  the  police  have 
been  goaded  into  using  force  and  perhaps 
cracking  a  few  heads  and  spilling  a  little 
blood,  and  the  whole  thing  shows  up  on  the 
television  screens,  then  you  start  winning 
sympathizers  and  converts  to  your  cause. 

It  worked  at  Columbia  University  and  It 
worked  at  San  Francisco  State  and  othei 
places.  It  could  readily  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  campus,  where  until  now  only  two 
or  three  per  cent  of  the  student  body  has 
joined  the  demonstrations. 
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We  congratulate  the  U.  of  C.  for  resisting 
the  temptation — indeed,  the  powerful  pres- 
sure— to  go  down  the  same  road.  Depending 
upon  how  far  the  demonstrators  carry  their 
disruption,  the  university  may  not  be  able 
to  hold  out  Indefinitely:  Serious  property 
destruction  or  rioting  must,  of  course,  be  met 
and  checked  with  adequate  force. 

But  meanwhile  we  believe  not  only  the  U, 
of  C.  student  body  and  the  people  of  Chicago, 
but  the  nation  Is  witnessing  a  useful  exam- 
ple of  civilized,  disciplined  forbearance  by  a 
university  rooted  In  the  liberal  tradition  and 
deeply  aware  that  Its  first  obligation  Is  to 
Its  students. 

We  believe  the  university  Is  right  for  many 
reasons,  and  trust  that  If  and  when  the  dem- 
onstration passes  the  point  of  tolerablltty  it 
can  be  ended  v«rithout  the  violence  Its  instiga- 
tors so  ardently  desire. 


THE  RENEWED  DRIVE  TO  FORCE 
COMMUNIST  CHINA  INTO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  those  Members  who  does  not,  re- 
peat not,  believe  that  communism  is  old 
hat,  as  some  who  should  know  better 
now  would  have  us  believe,  I  am  dis- 
turbed over  the  latest  drive  to  seek  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  admission  question  has  been  very 
much  with  us  for  almost  two  decades; 
even  longer  if  we  are  to  consider  the 
years  of  planning  that  preceded  the  for- 
mation of  the  U.N.  In  all  these  years,  no 
one  has  more  clearly  stated  the  case 
against  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  than  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson 
when  he  said: 

Let  those  members  who  advocate  Peiping's 
admission  seek  to  exert  upon  its  rulers  what- 
ever benign  Influence  they  can  In  the  hope 
of  persuading  them  to  accept  the  standards 
of  the  community  of  nations.  Let  those  rul- 
ers respond  to  these  appeals:  let  them  give 
up  trying  to  Impose  their  demands  on  this 
Organization;  let  them  cease  their  aggres- 
sion, direct  and  indirect,  and  their  threats  of 
aggression:  let  them  show  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others;  let  them  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  Independence  and  diversity  of  cul- 
ture and  Institutions  among  their  neighbors. 

When  Communist  China  has  done 
these  things  which  are  required  of  other 
nations,  then  will  be  time  enough  to  dis- 
cuss its  admission. 

The  former  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  from  the  United  States. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  was,  unfortunately, 
one  of  the  group  dedicated  to  Commu- 
nist China's  admission,  though  he  did 
not  publicly  admit  it  until  after  he  had 
left  that  post. 

The  Nixon  administration's  represent- 
ative has  also  expressed  a  favorable 
view  of  the  impossible  concept  of  "two 
Chinas,"  which  is  equally  imfortunate  in 
view  of  the  President's  campaign  pledge 
to  make  no  change  in  our  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  Communists. 

With  dogged  persistence,  the  extreme 
left  continues  to  work  for  the  admission 
of   Communist  China,  subscribing  ap- 
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parently  to  the  dogma  of  China  "expert," 
John  K.  Pairbank,  who  said  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  March  11.  19««,  that  he 
would  favor  the  admission  of  the  Com- 
munists "even  If  they  said  they  would 
dynamite  the  place." 

The  February  1 1  Issue  of  National  Re- 
V  ew  comments  wryly  on  the  new  surge 
of  "Love  Thy  Communist"  sentiment  In 
a  short  article  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member.  I  do  so  because 
my  conscience  demands  that  the  Record 
be  clear  well  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  will  come  to  a  head.  The 
drive  1«  on.  gentlemen.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  firmly  set  himself  to  resist 
the  pressure. 

The  National  Review  article  follows: 
Thinking  or  Chaisman  Mao 

It's  lucky  we  ar«  such  staunch  dtsbellevera 
In  Conspiracy  Theories.  Otherwise  we  might 
begin  to  wonder  what's  going  on  In  Peking 
lobby  otveles.  Here  are  the  old  reliables  of 
tlM  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions staging  one  of  their  big  get- 
togethers  m  Santa  Barbara  to  ponder  "a  new 
China  policy" — I.e.  to  start  the  20th  annual 
drive  going  for  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Peking  and  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  On  their  green  acres  there 
showed  up  from  Tokyo,  half  a  world  away, 
a  gaggle  of  left-wing  Japanese  types  well 
known  for  their  kindly  thoughts  about 
Peking,  and.  from  across  the  continent,  a  del- 
egation of  well-disposed  senators  headed  by 
J.  William  Pulbrlght  and  shepherded  by  ex- 
Ambassador  Arthur  Ooldberg. 

Then  at  the  same  moment  comes  news  that 
the  National  Committee  on  United  States- 
China  Relations,  one  of  the  newer  subsid- 
iaries of  the  let's- be- nice- to- Mao  conglom- 
erate, will  hold  its  conference  March  20-21. 
and  who  will  be  the  chief  speaker  but  Edward 
Kennedy,  giving  the  word  as  handed  down 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  conclave. 

As  It  happens,  the  global  path  of  the  Cen- 
ter and  the  National  Committee  had  been 
given  a  preliminary  smoothing  by  an  experi- 
enced crew  across  the  other  ocean,  which, 
paced  by  the  veteran  pen  of  Owen  Lattlmore. 
now  resident  in  England,  had  many  comfort- 
ing things  to  say  about  China  In  the  columns 
of  various  British  journals.  Italy's  Foreign 
Minister.  Plerto  Nennl.  a  left-wing  Socialist, 
announced  January  24  that  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  recognize  Communist 
China,  and  will  soon  present  the  Issue  In 
Parliament.  On  the  same  day  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  stated  he  was  plan- 
ning discussions  with  Peking  representatives 
looking  toward  "a  possible  exchange  of  diplo- 
matic missions." 

These  critical  Western  breaks  In  the  antl- 
Peklng  front  have,  and  Jutlflably.  aroused 
grave  concern  In  Taiwan.  Although  Mr.  Nixon 
said  In  his  press  conference — though  rather 
mildly — that  the  United  States  plana  no 
change  In  Its  China  policy  at  present,  there 
does  seem  this  time  to  be  the  start  of  a 
process  that  may  lead  to  UN  membership  In 
the  autumn  and  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  recog- 
nitions over  the  next  year  or  two.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  see  what  has  happened  to  bring  this 
change  of  heart.  The  extravagances  of  the 
cultural  revolution,  the  H-bomb  brandishing, 
the  Intervention  In  Vietnam,  the  support  of 
the  most  extreme  elements  In  Africa  and 
Latin  America  and  among  the  youth  every- 
where, surely  do  not  suggest  that  the  current 
trend  of  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment Is  making  It  more  suitable  for  taking 
a  normal  place  In  the  comity  of  nations. 
Recognition  of  Peking  by  Paris  and  London 
has  led  not  to  any  Improvement  In  political 
and  trade  relations,  but  to  barbarian  assaults 
on  Prench  and  British  dlplomau  and  civil- 
ians. It  is  as  true  as  ever  that  general  recog- 
nition would  tend  to  bring  almost  the  whole 
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of  the  large  overseas  Chinese  communltlea 
under  Peking's  Influence  and  control,  and  to 
btilld  Chinese  prestige  In  the  Par  last  and 
globally. 

Maybe  Edward  Kennedy  ought  to  review 
his  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
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A  SERMON  BY  REV.  ROBERT  R. 
DAVIS,   HAZELWOOD.    N.C. 


SUPPORT  OP  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTrrunON  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  OFFERING  OP  PRAYER 
IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOU 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  February  6.  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  nondenominational  prayer  in  any 
public  building  which  is  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds.  This  is  identical  to  the 
measure  I  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  motivation  for  this  resolution  is 
well  known  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  The 
first  fundamental  principle  of  our  free 
society  is  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  worship  God  in  his  own  way.  The  one 
single  force  that  gives  distinction  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  unique 
among  all  nations,  is  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom of  religion.  Ours  is  the  only  Nation 
Ir  history  conceived,  begim.  and  con- 
tinued as  a  specific  monument  to  God's 
great  plan.  To  deny  our  youth,  their 
teachers,  and  their  counselors  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  communad  exercise  of  their 
allegiance  to  God  as  well  as  to  country 
is.  in  my  opinion,  a  rejection  of  our  most 
constant  source  of  power  and  strength. 
Millions  of  Americas  boys  and  girls  have 
no  exposure  to  their  spiritual  God  ex- 
cept through  the  student  bodies  to  which 
they  belong. 

There  are  a  great  many  contradictions 
in  our  country,  and  some  of  them  simply 
do  not  make  sense.  The  matter  of  pro- 
hibiting a  prayer  time  for  children  in  our 
public  schools  is  one  of  them.  Each  day 
when  the  House  convenes,  the  Speaker 
gavels  for  order  and  then  says:  "The 
Chaplain  will  offer  prayer."  Chaplains  of 
the  House  and  Senate  whose  salaries  are 
paid  from  public  funds,  offer  their 
prayers  in  a  building  built  from  public 
funds.  When  the  distinguished  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  announced  by  the  Court  Crier. 
he  asks  God  to  "save  this  honorable 
court."  But  the  courts  have  niled  that 
prayers  by  and  for  children  in  public 
schools  are  prohibited. 

In  my  judgment,  these  decisions  dam- 
age our  national  religious  heritage.  There 
is  much  evidence  that  the  people  of  our 
country  want  the  right  to  have  prayers 
in  public  schools  if  they  so  desire.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  sub- 
mit this  question  directly  to  them.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  resolution  for  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  when 
approved  by  two  thirds  vote  in  each 
House,  can  then  be  submitted  to  the 
States  for  final  ratification.  The  peo- 
ple should  be  allowed  to  be  heard. 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  Nomra  caeolin a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Fehmary  6,  19S9 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  commonsense,  good  politi- 
cal judgment,  and  challenge  to  improve 
moral  standards  contained  In  a  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  Robert  R.  Da- 
vis, pastor  of  the  Hazelwood  Presbyterian 
Church.  Hazelwood.  N.C.  and  published 
In  the  Waynesville  Mountaineer. 

I  recommend  the  following  excerpts 
from  this  sermon  to  my  colleagues: 
Hazzlwood  Minibtke:  I've  Had  Enough  or 
THE  New  Mobalitt 
Never  before  In  history  has  a  nation  had 
a  better  opportunity  for  the  good  life  than 
America  does  today,  and  I  suppose  never  be- 
fore has  the  good  In  the  good  life  been  more 
perverted  to  evil. 

We  have  the  potential  to  have  the  most 
enjoyable  life  that  man  has  ever  known. 
We  have  the  best  in  education,  communica- 
tion, living  standards,  medicine,  travel,  rec- 
reation, labor  and  In  almost  every  other  area 
that  you  want  to  name.  Even  the  poorer 
people  live  better  than  the  kings  used  to. 

Yet  never  before  have  we  faced  a  greater 
crisis.  We  are  a  nation  in  danger— in  danger 
not  from  outsiders,  but  in  danger  of  destroy- 
ing ourselves  from  within. 

Something  has  happened  to  America.  While 
she  has  Increased  in  the  standard  of  living, 
she  has  decreased  In  morality. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  three  basic  things 
that  cause  people  to  have  any  moral  guide- 
lines in  their  life.  These  are  religious  prin- 
ciples, a  fear  of  getting  caught  at  wrong 
doing,  or  an  extraordinary  amount  of  good 
sense  that  causes  them  to  choose  long  range 
goals.  Let's  see  what  has  happened  to  these 
three  things  In  our  present  American  life. 

First,  in  the  matter  of  religious  principles, 
consider  what  has  happened  to  the  church. 
Much  of  the  church  has  become  irreligious 
or  even  immoral.  The  majority  of  religious 
leaders  do  not  know  what  they  believe.  In 
fact,  an  amazing  number  aren't  even  sure 
that  there  is  a  God.  They  no  longer  believe 
the  Bible.  They  have  no  guidelines  for  their 
life  to  tell  them  right  or  wrong.  They  are 
like  ships  that  have  lost  their  maps,  compass, 
and  rudder. 

A  second  deterrent  to  people's  wrong  doings 
Is  their  fear  of  getting  caught  and  punished. 
Forty  years  ago  this  fear  of  getting  caught 
manifested  Itself  in  religious  thinking  as 
people  Knew  the  Bible  and  feared  the  Lord. 
They  respected  the  retribution  of  Ood  on  evil 
doers,  and  therefore  their  conduct  was  tem- 
{>ered  not  only  In  the  things  that  they  did  In 
the  open,  but  also  In  the  things  that  they  did 
secretly.  One  of  our  elders  In  Miami  was  an 
old  Scotsman  who  used  to  say  that  the  thing 
that  Influenced  his  conduct  most  In  his  early 
life  was  a  Bible  verse  that  hung  over  his  bed. 
"Thou  Ood  seest  me."  The  Idea  of  Ood  seeing 
him  all  of  the  time  caused  him  to  live  right. 
But  with  the  passing  of  years  people  know 
less  about  the  Bible  and  have  lost  most  of 
their  respect  and  fear  of  Ood.  They  did.  how- 
ever, respect  the  law  of  our  country.  They  did 
not  break  the  law  because  they  were  afraid 
of  getting  caught  and  sent  to  prison.  The  fear 
of  getting  caught  Is  a  great  help  In  motivat- 
ing people  to  keep  the  law.  (If  you  don't  be- 
lieve It,  figure  out  how  fast  you  would  be 
going  in  those  46  mile  an  hour  zones  on  19  If 
you  knew  for  a  fact  that  every  state  patrol- 
man would  be  out  of  the  area  for  a  week.) 

But  here  Is  what  has  happened  In  America. 
Along  came  a  Supreme  Court  tbat  threw  out 
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the  ponlahmsnt  for  a  lot  of  ertmlzkaU.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  court  dedal ons  seem  to  favor 
the  criminal  more  than  the  Innocent.  In  my 

opinion  this  did  to  the  criminal  element  in 
our  nation  tbe  aama  thing  that  "sic  em"  does 
to  a  dog. 

A  second  thing  that  happened  is  that 
someone  came  along  with  an  idea  called  civil 
disobedience.  This  Idea  states  that  If  you  do 
not  like  a  law  or  feel  that  It  Is  unjust,  you  can 
break  it.  This  ushered  In  the  marches, 
people  laying  in  front  of  bulldozers,  students 
taking  over  colleges,  draft  card  burners,  and 
the  like.  They  did  this,  and  they  got  away 
with  It.  What  was  discovered  was  that  a  mile 
was  wanted  for  every  Inch  that  was  given, 
and  they  got  their  mile  as  they  burned  down 
a  good  bit  of  Detroit,  Washington,  Newark. 
and  so  on. 

Do  you  realize  what  would  have  happened 
to  many  of  these  people  In  1944.  If  a  man 
would  have  burned  his  draft  card  or  sent  aid 
to  Adolph  Hitler,  they  would  have  shot  him 
for  treason.  They  would  have  sent  Stokley 
Carmlchael  and  the  rest  of  his  law  breaking 
henchmen  to  Sing  Sing  until  their  hair 
turned  white.  They  should. 

When  you  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
they  are  Indirectly  responsible  for  murder, 
robbery,  rape,  arson,  treason,  and  other 
crimes.  But  the  most  dangerous  thing  that 
they  are  guilty  of — the  thing  that  I  dread 
most — Is  that  they  are  guilty  of  being  heroes 
to  a  buncli  of  hero  worshipping  teenagers 
who  may  want  to  follow  In  their  path  .  .  . 
only  a  little  more  so. 

The  third  factor  that  causes  people  to  be 
moral  is  the  good  sense  to  choose  long  range 
goals  In  life.  Fifty  years  ago  a  young  man 
could  set  a  goal  In  his  life — say  of  being  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer — and  plan  by  the  time 
he  was  30  or  35  to  arrive  at  that  goal.  The 
vrorld  was  more  stable,  and  they  had  time  to 
choose  goals  and  arrive  at  them  at  their  own 
speed. 

But  consider  the  world  that  the  young 
man  of  today  faces.  Here  Is  the  threat  of 
nothing  but  continued  warfare  at  this  spot 
or  that  spot  on  the  globe;  here  is  the  threat 
of  global  communism  and  resultant  slavery; 
and  back  of  all  here  Is  the  threat  of  total 
annihilation  by  the  bomb,  germ  warfare, 
radiation,  gas,  or  some  other  newly  arrived 
at  horror.  This  subconsciously  produces  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  young  people,  and 
so  they  say.  "Why  wait  for  anything;  to- 
morrow may  not  get  here.  Let's  live  It  up  now 
while  we  have  the  opjjortunlty.  Let's  live 
for  today  while  we  have  It  and  let  tomorrow 
take  care  of  Itself.  . 

Thus  long  range  goals  are  set  aside,  and 
so  are  the  far  reaching  moral  principles. 

Because  of  these  three  things  being 
coupled  to  the  perverse,  sinful  nature  of 
mankind,  we  are  going  through  a  moral  rev- 
olution. The  moral  values  and  standards  to- 
day would  have  been  undreamed  of  30  years 
ago.  This  truly  Is  the  age  of  the  new  morality. 
What  Is  the  new  morality?  It  Is  the  Idea 
that  anything  Is  permissible  if  you  want  It 
to  be  so.  There  are  no  rules  to  determine 
good  or  evil  .  .  .  only  you  make  them  up 
as  you  are  confronted  by  various  situations. 
You  In  your  situation  decide  what  Is  best 
for  you  and  you  alone. 

The  new  morality  is  here  now.  Five  years 
ago  we  talked  about  the  philosophy  of  the 
new  morality,  today  If  we  are  to  be  realistic 
we  mxist  talk  about  the  actuality  and  the 
practice  of  the  new  morality.  We  see  it  all 
around  us. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  this  could  be  the  best 
period  In  American  history  and  the  best 
life  possible  to  look  forward  to.  But  the 
new  moraUty  has  spread  a  sick,  thick,  black 
cloud  of  gloom  on  our  nation's  outlook. 

Let's  bring  back  the  old  morality.  I  have 
had  enough  of  the  new.  By  our  Christian 
example,  protest,  actions,  and  prayer  we 
can  do  just  that.  In  the  name  of  decency  and 
In  the  name  of  Christ,  let's  reverse  the  trend 
of  our  times  as  we  stand  for  the  word  of  Ood 
and  the  principles  contained  therein. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  ATOMIC  ELECTRICITY  FACIL- 
nTES  MUST  REMAIN  INDEPEND- 
ENT OF  PRIVATE  PRODUCERS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs 
of  electricity  to  the  consumer  in  New 
York  State,  and  throughout  much  of 
New  England,  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  Nation.  To  reduce  those  costs,  and 
to  increase  the  dependability  of  electric 
service  called  so  dramatically  Into  ques- 
tion by  the  now  infamous  "blackout"  of 
New  York  City  and  surrounding  areas 
in  1965,  requires  an  active  program  of 
research  and  development  by  both  public 
and  private  producers.  One  of  the  major 
prospects  for  more  dependable,  lower- 
cost  electricity  in  New  York  State  and 
beyond  is  a  system  of  atomic  powerplants 
to  supplement  existing  hydroelectric 
facilities. 

The  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  has 
moved  boldly  and  commendably  to  in- 
crease the  total  output  of  electricity  by 
developing  an  atomic  power  facility,  now 
nearing  completion,  at  Nine  Mile  Point 
near  Oswego,  N.Y. 

The  public  New  York  State  Power  Au- 
thority has  fallen  behind  private,  profit- 
making  utility  corporations  like  Niagara 
Mohawk  in  the  development  of  atomic 
generating  facilities.  Only  after  consid- 
erable foot-dragging  and  public  protest 
has  the  New  York  Power  Authority  de- 
cided to  build  its  first  atomic  plant,  to 
be  located  adjacent  to  the  nearly  com- 
plete Niagara  Mohawk  Plant  on  Nine 
Mile  Point. 

Last  month,  the  State  power  author- 
ity, in  its  application  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  for  approval  of  the  new 
atomic  facility,  indicated  that  the  plant 
would  be  built  and  owned  by  the  State 
Authority,  but  operated  by  personnel 
from  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

The  Watertown,  N.Y.,  Daily  Times 
and  its  observant  Washington  corre- 
spondent, Alan  Emory,  have  repwrted 
the  development  of  this  situation  and 
analysed  the  possible  undesirable  conse- 
quences and  implications  of  this  unprec- 
edented merging  of  public  and  private 
efforts  in  the  power  field.  I  endorse  the 
conclusion  of  the  Watertown  Times, 
expressed  iri  an  editorial  on  January  22, 
1969,  that  st^s  must  be  taken  to  insure 
that  "not  onlyMjvlll  the  Oswego  project 
be  public  from  beginning  to  end,  but  that 
its  development  will  be  to  expand  elec- 
tricity production  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  in  behalf  of  the  public  which  owns 
the  resource"  and  that  "the  research 
and  development  which  is  undertaken  at 
Oswego  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing new  authority  plants,  their  equip- 
ping, and  manning." 

The  editorial  from  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times  to  which  I  refer  follows: 
State  Atomic  Electricity 
The  New  York  State  Power  Authority  takes 
a  narrow  view  of  Its  responsibility  as  an 
agency  of  the  people.  The  authority's  joint 
propKtsal  with  the  Niagara  Mohawk  power 
corporation  for  the  authority  to  build  and 
the  utility  to  operate  the  Fltzpatrlck  atomic 
plant  at  Oswego  Is  not  within  the  public 
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power  poUcy  as  enunciated  and  underetood 

either  by  the  authority  or  by  New  York  state 
In  the  past.  By  past  the  reference  Is  to  the 
hydroelectric  development  at  Massena  and 
the  redevelopment  at  Niagara  where  the  power 
plants  generate  a  total  of  2,760,000  kilowatts. 

The  public  power  principle  is  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  people,  the  water  power  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara,  are  developed 
by  the  public  agency  In  the  Interests  of 
low-cost  electricity.  Atomic  power  is  similarly 
a  public  resource  because  it  was  pioneered 
and  nuule  usable  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  Investment  of  public 
monies,  first  for  purposes  of  atomic  weapons 
in  World  War  II.  and  since  then  for  peace- 
ful utilization  of  atoms. 

Niagara  Mohawk  at  Nine  Mile  Point  Is  In 
the  final  phases  of  construction  for  Its  own 
atomic  power  plant,  an  Installation  that  ex- 
emplifies the  imaginative  enterprise  of  the 
modern  day  power  corporation.  This  repre- 
sents an  Investment  by  the  utility  toward 
the  future  electrical  requirements  of  upstate 
New  York.  Niagara  Mohawk  planned  and 
scheduled  its  huge  Investment  almost  six 
years  ago.  The  decision  was  both  hard  and 
realistic,  exactly  the  kind  that  a  private  cor- 
poration should  make. 

The  power  authority,  which  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  has  a  separate  role  In  power 
production,  undertook  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  hydro  plants  14  years  ago  as  the  first 
steps  In  asserting  a  responsibility  toward  the 
electrical  energy  production,  demand  for 
which  was  growing  very  fast.  The  authority 
at  the  time  made  the  decision  that  for  the 
present  its  best  interests  would  be  for  hydro 
plants  which  would  be  succeeded  In  con- 
struction at  the  appropriate  time  by  atomic 
plants. 

Two  years  ago  the  authority  backslid  from 
its  atomic  ambitions  and  its  plans  for  the 
future  seemed  only  to  include  hydro  and 
either  an  acquiescence  or  an  agreement  that 
electricity  from  nuclear  energy  would  be  the 
sole  province  of  the  private  utilities.  In  19G7 
protest  against  this  restricted  ambition  of 
the  authority  resulted  a  year  later  in  estab- 
lishing through  new  law  an  atomic  career  for 
the  authority. 

A  few  months  ago  the  authority  announced 
that  its  first  nuclear  powered  plant  would  be 
built  adjacent  to  the  Niagara  Mohawk  plant 
at  Oswego.  For  a  public  and  private  plant  to 
be  located  adjacently  was  not  novel;  how- 
ever, now  comes  the  plan  for  utilization  of 
the  state-owned  generating  station,  a  $250,- 
000,000  to  $300,000,000  publicly  owned  power 
plant.  It  Is  no  more  appropriate  for  the  pri- 
vate utility  to  operate  the  public  plant  than 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  public  au- 
thority to  operate  the  private  utility. 

The  two  systems  are  based  on  different 
philosophies.  One  is  a  profit  enterprise;  the 
other  is  non-profit.  Nowhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try are  private  utilities  running  a  public 
power  agency.  In  view  of  the  citizen  concern 
expressed  last  year  in  Albany  to  make  a  clear 
assignment  to  tlie  authority,  it  would  appear 
that  the  biggest  single  public  power  agency 
In  the  state  Is  showing  the  back  of  Its  hand 
to  the  very  job  It  was  supposed  to  do. 

Governor  Rockefeller  should  Insist  that  the 
power  authority  recall  its  present  application 
before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
redo  the  detail  In  such  a  fashion  as  to  assure 
the  federal  government,  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  people  of  this  state  that  not 
only  vrtll  the  Oswego  project  be  public  from 
beginning  to  end.  but  that  its  development 
will  be  to  expand  electricity  production  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  In  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic which  owns  the  resource.  The  application 
should  further  indicate  that  as  a  part  of 
research  and  development,  this  wUl  be  the 
first  in  a  serlef  of  state-owned  nuclear  gen- 
erating facilities.  Further,  the  application 
should  make  clear  that  the  research  and  de- 
velopment which  is  undertaken  at  Oswego 
w^Ul  be  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  new  au- 
thority plants,  their  equipping,  and  manning. 
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INADEQUATE  PUNDINO  FOR  BASIC 
BIOMEDICAL    RESEARCH 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    l£A«SACHT7BrTTS 

D)  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  Increasing  con- 
cern among  members  of  the  scientific 
community  about  Inadequate  (uncling  for 
basic  biomedical  research.  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeaRues  the 
fact  that  all  applied  research  Is  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  original  basic  research 
and  experimentation.  Although  organ 
and  tissue  transplantations  are  current- 
ly the  object  of  dramatic  publicity,  these 
procedures  have  developed  through 
many  years  of  prolonged  basic  research, 
which  did  not  at  all  times  appear  rele- 
vant to  present  human  application. 

It  must  be  further  noted  that  total 
^mpbacis  on  relevant  research  may 
-^eopuKllze  the  scientific  validity  of  con- 
clusion: rather,  politically  valid  conclu- 
sions are  likely  to  ensue — and  history 
has  demonstrated  that  political  consid- 
erations often  distort  conclusions  derived 
from  the  scientific  process. 

The  Congress  must  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  continued  support  for  basic 
biomedical  research.  "Science  In  Crisis," 
an  editorial  from  the  January  13,  1969, 
issue  of  Hospital  Tribune  describes  the 
problem  in  detail.  We  as  legislators  must 
heed  the  warning — 

Our  leadership  In  the  modem  world  Is 
Inseparable  from  this  accelerated  Inveat- 
ment  In  science.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  period  of  remarkable  Increase  In  the 
availability  of  research  funds  also  repre- 
sents a  period  of  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments. .  .  .  Science  can  be  stinted  only  at 
our  peril. 

As  a  result  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968,  future 
scientific  applications  have  been  serious- 
ly undermined,  according  to  findings  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Cooper  further  illus- 
trates the  crisis  facing  science  In  an 
article  from  the  same  issue  of  Hospital 
Tribune.  His  points  are  well  taken.  The 
young  unknown  Investigators  of  today 
are  the  experts  of  tomorrow.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  their  investigations — as 
well  as  those  of  scientists  of  established 
reputations — be  permitted  to  continue. 
Thus  we  in  the  Congress  have  a  special 
responsibility  through  the  funding  au- 
thority for  the  future  progress  of  science 
In  America. 

I  submit  these  articles  for  the  Record, 
for  I  believe  they  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  Congress: 
(From  the  Hospital  Tribune,  Jan.  13,  1969] 

SCIXNCC     IN     Caisis 

The  domain  of  science  Is  vast,  and  some- 
times It  has  appeared  even  to  sophisticated 
people  that  all  questions  are  susceptible  of 
being  answered  by  means  of  Its  discipline. 
Today  such  a  belief  has  been  circumscribed 
by  events,  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  our 
modem  world  rests  on  a  foimdatlon  devel- 
oped by  science.  But  If  oiu-  society  depends 
on  science  more  so  than  any  social  organiza- 
tion has  in  the  p«Mt,  the  corollary  is  equally 
true.   Science   today   depends   on  our  social 
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structure  more  so  than  It  ever  ha«  In  the 
past.  That  Is  why  the  report  'The  Crisis  Fac- 
ing American  Science"  by  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
(see  page  3)  deaervea  prominence  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Our  leadership  In  the  modern  world  is  in- 
separable from  this  accelerated  Investment 
In  science  Initially,  the  percentage  Increases 
in  Federal  funds  devoted  to  research  were 
of  course  enormous.  By  19S3  the  annual  In- 
crease In  Federal  ucpendltures  In  support  of 
research  and  development  activities  was  at 
a  rata  of  23  |>«r  c«nt  per  year,  and  this  con- 
tinued until  1958-69.  Since  then,  and  until 
19«7.  the  rate  of  increase  declined  to  about 
9  per  cent  annually. 

An  editorial  on  page  9  on  November  18. 
I90T.  made  these  observations:  "There  Is  no 
doubt  that  this  period  of  remarkable  Increase 
in  the  availability  of  research  funds  also 
represents  a  period  of  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments. 

Science  and  the  scientific  Investigator  have 
benefited,  but  uneasiness  about  the  entire 
situation  in  research  appears  to  be  growing 
presently  at  a  rate  not  at  all  dissimilar  from 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  expenditures.  And 
everyone  seems  to  be  uneasy:  scientists,  gov- 
ernment— Including  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches—  and  the  public. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  reasons  for  un- 
easiness were  diverse.  But  whatever  the 
reasons  for  the  uneasiness,  the  undeniable 
facts  were — and  are — that  by  the  19608  our 
entire  system  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment was  based  in  larger  part  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  and  so  was  our  system 
of  higher  education.  Including  our  schools 
of  medicine. 

When  our  American  society  was  primarily 
an  agrarian  one,  the  Federal  Government 
was  the  primary  source  of  financial  support 
for  academic  research  In  agriculture.  It  was 
not  until  World  War  II  that  the  Federal 
Government  began  significant  support  of  the 
physical  sciences,  the  life  sciences,  and  engi- 
neering A  few  figures  tell  the  tale.  It  was  not 
until  1942  that  the  total  expenditures  on 
science  In  this  country  reached  one  billion 
dollars.  In  1950  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent  on  research  and  development  by  all 
sectors  of  the  economy,  Including  the  Federal 
Government,  was  t2.9  billion.  Of  this  siun 
about  6  per  cent,  or  approximately  $170,- 
000.000.  was  directed  toward  medical  and 
health-related  problems.  Total  expenditures 
In  1966  were  $22  billion,  of  which  9  per  cent, 
or  $2  billion,  constituted  medical  research 
funds.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  $22 
billion  came  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  "crisis  facing  American  science"  has 
come  about  because  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  enacted  by 
Congress  to  help  control  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, required  a  reduction  of  $6  billion  in 
Government  spending.  The  consequent  re- 
trenchment in  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment has  had  the  effect.  In  the  words  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee,  "to  seriously  undermine 
the  potential  benefits  of  science  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  human  health  of  the  nation  and. 
In  turn,  the  world."  This  la  a  broad  state- 
ment, but  It  Is  wellnigh  impossible  to  deny 
It.  We  agree  with  the  ad  hoc  committee  that 
"scientific  research  is  generally  a  long-term 
process"  and  that  "every  effort  should  be 
made  to  put  the  scientific  research  budget  on 
a  long-term  multlyear  basis." 

The  cmnmlttee  believes  that  at  present — 
Instead  of  a  reduction — the  growth  of  our 
economy  can  support  a  rate  of  Increase  In 
Federal  spending  on  scientific  research  of  15 
per  cent  a  year,  "first,  because  it  Is  based  on 
society's  previous  record  of  response  to  Its 
many  research  needs,  and  second,  because  it 
will  allow  universities  to  balance  research 
growth  with  that  of  graduate  education." 

Scientific  research  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  an 
essential — if  not  the  essentials-element  of 
our  entire  society.  Science  may  not  answer  all 
our  problems  and  questions,  but  it  is  the  only 
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means  of  providing  the  answers  to  many  of 
our  problems  and  questions. 
Science  can  be  sUnted  only  at  our  peril. 

[From  the  Hospital  Trtbtme,  Jan.  13,  1969] 
Tims  or  Caisia  Foa  NIH — N«w 
DotacnoNS  Indicatcd 
(By   Joseph    D.   Cooper,   Ph.D.,   professor   of 
government.    Howard   University:    adjunct 
professor  of  government  and  public  admin- 
istration, the  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC.) 

Two  happenings  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  been  disturbing  to  medical 
educators  and  researchers.  One  Is  that  after 
20  years  of  continuing  growth.  NIH  appro- 
priations are  now  only  holding  at  their  peak 
of  about  $1.2  billion  a  year,  not  including 
appropriations  for  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power recently  transferred  into  NIH.  This  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  It  has  largely 
been  committed  to  ongoing  work.  There  Is 
not  much  flexibility  for  normal  program 
growth  or  for  new  activity  starts  except  at 
the  expense  of  established  projects  and 
programs. 

The  other  is  that  a  changing  of  the  guard 
took  place  when,  after  13  years  as  NIH  di- 
rector. Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  whose  repu- 
tation was  built  on  research,  retired  on  Au- 
gust 31.  to  be  succeeded  by  a  man  whose 
reputation  was  built  In  the  service  area.  Dr. 
Robert  Q.  Marston.  Colncldentally,  this  oc- 
curred at  a  time  of  growing  speculation  that 
medical  service  expenditures  might  overtake 
research  In  priority  and  that  academic  re- 
searchers might  lose  some  of  their  freedom 
of  choice  and  action. 

This,  then.  Is  a  time  of  crisis  for  NIH  grant- 
ees, mainly  In  medical  schools,  who  are  con- 
cerned not  only  with  dollar  levels  but  with 
possibilities  of  having  to  shift  program  em- 
phasis under  Federal  direction. 

Some  medical  academic  leaders  h.ive  ac- 
knowledged privately  that  a  "market  correc- 
tion" has  been  needed,  assuming  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  period  of  healthy  growth. 
"If  the  crunch  Is  sufficiently  hard  and  pain- 
ful. '  said  one  medical  scientist  who  Is  well 
versed  In  the  politics  of  science,  "It  compels 
clear  thinking,  reassessment,  and  discrim- 
inating choice.  There  is  bound  to  be  some 
maldistribution  of  resources  under  condi- 
tions of  easy  money.  A  shake-out  will  be 
good." 

The  other  side  of  this  pause  for  reflec- 
tion Is  that  a  stand-pat  budget  actually 
means  a  cutback.  Just  to  support  current 
commitments,  spending  must  be  increased 
somewhat  each  year  to  allow  both  for  infla- 
tion and  for  utilization  of  more  sophisticated 
resources  and  developments.  Some  absorp- 
tion of  these  is  possible  under  a  level  budget 
through  straightforward  economies  or  selec- 
tive program  reductions  or  both.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  a  stable  budget  will  compel 
administrators  to  curtail  program  scope  un- 
der tougher  criteria  of  choice. 

What  worries  the  medical  schools — mainly 
the  private  schools  which  have  been  most 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government — 
Is  that  they  cannot  go  forward  with  com- 
mitments to  train  more  doctors,  to  provide 
support  for  newly  trained  researchers,  and 
to  provide  physical  facilities  for  education 
and  research.  The  operational  support  of 
private  schools  is  under  threat,  for  research 
funding  has  been  the  back  door  for  support 
of  teaching  staff.  One  hope  is  that  the  fiscal 
crunch  might  lead  to  rfcognltlon  that  oper- 
ational expenses  of  medical  schools  must  be 
funded  more  directly  and  openly  Instead  of 
through  the  dubiously  legal  and  politically 
unstable  expedients  of  mislabeling  the  pur- 
poses of  research  funds  or  of  taxing  them  for 
educational  overhead. 

COMPETUfG   CENXRATIONS 

Hardest  hit  are  young  investigators  who 
have  completed  or  are  completing  training 
under  NIH  funding.  Ordinarily  they  would 
expect  to  obtain  grant  support  with  which 
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to  begin  their  independent  professional 
careers.  Now  they  find  themselves  In  unequal 
competition  for  funds  preempted  by  estab- 
lished older  Investigators.  The  fear  Is  that 
many  promising  young  scientists  will  look 
away  from  the  medical  schools  for  other  op- 
portunities. Recognizing  this  many  Institu- 
tions are  putting  support  of  brains  ahead  of 
expendltiu-es  on  equipment  or  travel.  "This 
might  at  last  foroe  school  administrators  and 
project  heads  into  becoming  better  man- 
agerial economists — almost  as  If  they  were 
spending  their  own  money,''  was  one  com- 
ment. "If  they  do  some  careful  inventory, 
they  might  find  a  lot  of  unused  equipment  in 
the  closets — electron  microscopes,  ultra- 
centrifuges,  and  the  like — bought  with  un- 
used funds.  And  they  can  learn  how  to  swap 
equipment  and  personnel  across  dep>artmen- 
tal  and  project  barriers." 

CHOICES  INKVITABLX 

Earlier  that  same  year.  Dr.  Alvln  M.  Wein- 
berg, director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  NaUonal 
Laboratory,  said:  "It  seems  inevitable  that 
science's  demands  will  eventually  be  limited 
by  what  society  ceua  allocate  to  It.  We  shall 
then  have  to  make  choices  .  .  .  among  dif- 
ferent, often  incommensurable,  fields  of 
science  .  .  .  |and|  among  the  different  In- 
stitutions that  receive  support  for  slcence 
from  the  Government.  .  .  ." 

In  1964,  Dr.  Charles  V.  Kldd,  then  associate 
NIH  director  for  training,  warned  the  bio- 
medical community  of  the  Impending  slow- 
down. He  said  that  competition  for  relatively 
scarcer  resources  would  sharpen,  making  It 
necessary  to  choose  among  grant  requests 
under  priority  criteria.  Competition  would 
also  sharpen  between  allocations  of  funds  for 
research  and  development  and  for  exploita- 
tion of  findings.  Established  Investigators 
would  find  themselves  In  danger  of  losing 
their  support  to  younger  Investigators  of 
more  promising  creative  potential.  Finally, 
faculty  members  would  find  themselves  in- 
creasingly obliged  to  turn  to  their  own  uni- 
versities for  allocation  of  at  least  part  of  their 
funds  from  so-called  Institutional  grants — 
blocks  of  money  given  to  the  universities  for 
flexible  suballocatlon  by  them  at  their  own 
discretion. 

None  of  this  should  Imply  that  the  NIH 
has  done  other  than  a  tremendous  Job.  Un- 
doubtedly there  have  been  many  errors,  slip- 
pages, misdirections.  Indirections,  and  mis- 
adventures along  the  way.  These  are  claimed 
to  be  relatively  tnslgniflcant  compared  with 
the  impressive  NIH  accomplishment  of  creat- 
ing a  national  base  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  for  the  nation's  health.  This  base, 
said  NIH  in  July,  1967,  includes: 

65,000  senior  research  Investigators: 

2.000  academic  and  research  institutions 
with  programs  of  research  and  training  In  the 
health  sciences: 

30,000  individuals  in  advanced  training  In 
basic  science  and  clinical  specialties; 

17,000,000  square  ^eet  of  added  research 
space. 

The  NIH  points  out,  too,  that  the  knowl- 
edge accumulated  over  a  20-year  period  has: 

Revolutionized  the  range  of  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  preventive  capabilities: 

Advanced  prognostic  expectancies  In  many 
disease  areas; 

Opened  penetrating  insights  Into  nature 
and  processes  of  life,  biological  systems, 
disease  and  degenerative  processes,  and  con- 
ditions of  health. 

Undoubtedly  there  could  have  been 
greater  efficiency  in  planning  and  bringing 
off  this  phenomenal  growth  activity.  Whether 
an  emphasis  on  efficiency  would  have  been 
compatible  with  rapid  growth  is  debatable. 

Why  has  this  growth  come  to  a  grinding 
halt?  And,  what  of  the  future?  Medical 
academicians  have  been  blaming  their  plight 
upon  various  factors,  but  their  main  ration- 
alization is  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  more  likely  explanation  Is  that  a 
budgetary  squeeee  was  Independently  in  the 
making.  Five  years  ago,  William  D.  Carey, 
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then  executive  assistant  director  of  the  U  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  said  that  funds  for 
research  and  development  "have  come  so 
easily  during  the  past  decade  that  in  some 
quarters  of  the  scientific  community  we  find 
a  state  of  mind  that  assumes  that  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  will  go 
on  Indefinitely  and  that  the  mere  assertion 
of  a  valid  scientific  need  will  suffice  to  turn 
on  the  financial  gusher  once  more.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  plain  that  the  Justification  for 
the  16th  and  17th  billion  will  have  to  be 
very  different  from  the  Justlflcatlon  which 
sufficed  for  the  first  billion." 

SIGNALS    APPARENTLT    HEEDED 

These  signals  undoubtedly  must  have  been 
heeded,  but  there  was  little  anyone  could  do 
to  arrest  the  gathering  storm.  Precipitating 
factors,  of  which  there  were  many.  Included 
the  following: 

1.  There  has  been  a  natural  tapering  off  In 
the  rate  of  growth,  analogous  to  limitations 
on  growth  of  any  organism. 

2.  Before  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  legisla- 
tors could  display  their  health  voting  records 
mainly  through  supporting  non-controversial 
research  and  through  bearing  down  on  drug 
safety  and  drug  costs — always  fair  game.  Now 
that  medical  care  offers  a  channel  for  more 
visible  benefit,  legislators  may  not  be  attach- 
ing the  same  Importance  to  the  deferred 
promises  of  research  and  development,  less 
visible  In  any  case. 

3  Congress  has  apparently  spent  Itself 
through  the  post-Sputnik  era  and  now  seems 
to  want  a  pause  for  reflection  on  the  Impact 
of  scientific  and  social  legislation  already  en- 
acted. The  criticisms  of  NIH  grants  manage- 
ment by  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  of  North  Caro- 
lina hardened  the  mood  of  caution. 

4.  Some  evidence  of  "antlsclence,"  which 
the  scientific  community  equates  with  de- 
monology  and  extreme  reaction,  may  be  dis- 
cerned. Many  grantees  have  overplayed  the 
politics  of  promise.  Only  so  long  can  the 
same  assurances  of  practical  results  be  given 
without  straining  the  credulity  of  the  public 
and  the  legislature. 

Meanwhile,  the  NIH  has  been  pressed  to 
answer  questions  such  as  these:  Where  are 
the  payoffs  from  research  In  terms  of  ap- 
proved medical  care?  Should  the  bulk  of 
research  allocations  continue  to  go  to  rela- 
tively few  leading  Institutions  or  should  they 
be  more  uniformly  distributed  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis?  Has  research  funding  stimu- 
lated a  "flight  from  teaching"?  Has  the  qual- 
ity of  research  been  declining?  Are  Federal 
funds  being  spent  prudently  by  research 
grantees  under  NIH  supervision?  Has  the 
NIH  undermined  the  authority  of  the  univer- 
sity over  its  faculty  members  through  ear- 
marking project  grants  for  Bi>eclflc  Investi- 
gators? 

NEW   DiaECTOR   FACES   PROBLEMS 

These  and  related  questions  are  part  of  the 
Inheritance  of  the  new  NIH  director.  Dr. 
Marston.  The  answers  must  be  linked  to  the 
resolution  of  broader  policy  questions  which 
have  been  preoccupying  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  well  as 
officials  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  These  cover  such  matters  as  the 
character  of  national  science  policy  In  gen- 
eral, evolving  relationships  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  the  universities  as  a 
whole,  evolving  Federal  policies  toward  sup- 
port of  medical  schools,  further  develop- 
ments In  Federal  policy  on  medical  care,  and 
what  are  to  be  specific  health  goals  and  social 
priorities. 

In  broad  perspective,  NIH  In  1968  com- 
pleted a  first  phase  of  creating  a  base  of 
knowledge  building.  NIH  was  org^anlzation- 
ally  Innovative  ancVebulUent.  In  the  imme- 
diate future,  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  perfecting  organizational,  program- 
matic, and  procedural  forms.  Managerial 
neatness  will  be  sought.  The  Imperatives  of 
choosing  among  alternatives  of  Investment 
and  of  providing  guidelines  for  decentralized 
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execution  will  strengthen  forces  of  central- 
ism. Flexibility,  dynamism,  and  academic 
autonomy  may  suffer  as  limits  are  placed  on 
free  choice. 

For  the  NIH  academic  clientele,  the  most 
critical  of  oncoming  problems  may  lie  less  In 
how  much  money  is  appropriated  than  In  how 
and  for  what  purposes  funds  are  distributed. 
Somehow  and  in  some  proportions,  health 
dollars  will  be  allocated  among  research,  edvi- 
catlon,  and  service,  but  many  questions  will 
have  to  be  resolved  as  to  how  money  Is  spent 
within  and  among  these  categories.  Academic 
researchers  will  be  most  fearful  of  any  moves 
either  to  diminish  the  support  of  Investiga- 
tor-Initiated fundamental  research  in  favor 
of  applied  research  or  to  place  the  former 
under  direct  control  of  university  adminis- 
trators. 

In  succeeding  articles  I  will  take  up  some 
of  the  controversial  topics  that  have  Implica- 
tions for  the  NIH  future.  Nothing  in  these 
articles  should  be  taken  to  diminish  the 
grand  accomplishments  of  the  NIH  leader- 
ship under  Dr.  Shannon.  It  is  unlikely  that 
any  other  coiuse,  even  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  would  have  more  fruitfully  served 
the  nation's  interest.  What  is  important 
now  is  that  the  country  avoid  any  discon- 
tinuity in  the  support  of  knowledge  building 
through  biomedical  research  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  both  clinical  and  research  man- 
power. 


PAUL  F.   SCHENCK 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAaoLntA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  this  House  with 
Paul  P.  Schenck  throughout  the  14  years 
he  served  here.  I  regretted  to  learn  of 
his  passing  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Novem- 
ber 31. 

Paul  Schenck  devoted  virtually  his 
entire  life  to  public  service.  He  began 
teaching  school  while  in  his  teens,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Improving  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation  until  his  pass- 
ing last  fall  following  our  great  national 
elections.  Paul  Schenck  believed  In  our 
great  private  enterprise  system.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  healthy  private  enterprise 
system  with  property  rights  and  a  rea- 
sonable profit  was  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide jobs,  taxes  for  schools,  and  the  rec- 
reational and  civic  and  social  improve- 
ments so  necessary  to  modern  progress 
and  humanitarian  philanthropy. 

Although  Paul  Schenck  was  a  member 
of  the  other  great  political  party,  our 
voting  records  on  the  great  Issues  of  the 
day  were  almost  identical.  He,  from  the 
great  State  of  Ohio,  knew  as  well  as  any 
man  I  ever  knew,  that  the  national  m- 
terest  called  for  a  balanced  economy, 
sound  money,  and  less  centralized  Fed- 
eral power.  Paul  Schenck  firmly  believed 
that  a  strong  America,  militarily,  was 
the  only  answer  to  aggression  and  ruth- 
less dictatorship  all  over  the  world.  He 
opposed  communism  in  its  diabolical 
scheme  to  infiltrate,  undermine,  and 
eventually  conquer  the  free  world.  Paul 
Schenck  was  a  great  American  who 
served  in  the  tradition  of  that  great 
President  from  his  native  State  of  Ohio, 
WilUam  McKlnley.  This  is  a  better  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  a  better  Nation  be- 
cause of  his  service  in  the  Congress  and 
his  dedicated  service  to  his  fellowman. 


• 
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OTTO  OTEPKA — PERSECUTION 
UNRELENTING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoroiAit* 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans — among  them,  those  employed 
under  civil  service — have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka — a 
dedicated  civil  servant  whose  only  crime 
was  xmswervlng  loyalty  to  his  country. 

Most  had  hoped  that  with  the  change 
of  political  alinement  Mr.  Otepka  would 
be  restored  to  his  former  position.  They 
are  aware  that  at  this  critical  period  In 
our  history,  we  are  sorely  in  need  of  men 
with  his  knowledge  and  devotion  to 
America. 

Failure  to  restore  Mr.  Otepka  can  but 
be  interpreted  that  the  new  "team"  Is 
dishonoring  its  commitment  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  restore  confidence  In  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  portion  of  the 
current  status  of  the  Otepka  case,  which 
appeared  in  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange  for  February  5.  1969,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  so  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  may  be  apprised  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  latest  move  to  try  to 
break  this  courageous  man: 
Rocnts  VtTOES  Nixon  Otipka  Case  Reveew — 

Otkpka  SrmxKZMT  Pboposco  rox  Dkoppinc 

WnutTAP  PKoaes 

In  a  surprise  move  reversing  completely 
campaign  promises  by  President  Nixon  to  re- 
examine thoroughly  the  Otto  F.  Otepka  caM. 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  let  Sena- 
tor James  Eastland  know  that  he  does  not 
want  Otto  F.  Otepka  to  return  to  his  former 
status  as  an  active  security  offlcer  In  the 
State  Department,  this  newspaper  was  In- 
formed by  a  top  Senate  aide  on  January  28. 

The  aide  understood  that  Mr.  Otepka  might 
be  re-Instated  "In  title"  to  Indicate  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Nixon  administration  he  had 
been  "vindicated  and  exonerated".  However. 
Mr.  Otepka  would  be  given  no  Important 
security  cases  to  review  and  he  would  have 
to  abandon  his  quest  to  Identify  publicly  the 
persons  who  placed  compromising  material 
Into  his  "bum  bags"  and  who  ordered  the 
"wire-tapping"  of  his  telephone. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  decision  Is  that 
Secretary  Rogers  has  thereby  endorsed  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  contention  that  Mr.  Otepka  Is 
himself  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  security  risk 
so  far  as  the  position  of  security  offlcer  in  the 
State  Department  Is  concerned,  the  aide 
commented. 

Ironically.  Secretary  Rogers"  decision  was 
cooununlcated  to  Senator  Eastland  only  a 
very  short  time  after  the  Issuance  of  a  new 
security  clearance  to  John  Paton  E>avles  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deBellevUle 
Katzenbach,  the  source  said.  This  action  was 
Interpreted  as  reversing  the  action  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  who  had 
ordered  Mr.  Davlee  dismissed  from  the  For- 
eign Service  in  1054  as  a  security  risk. 

Tf»    MOOAUnXS 

On  January  29,  another  source,  personally 
close  to  Secretary  Rogers,  confirmed  that 
"modalities  of  communication"  had  been 
worked  out  "through  Intermediaries"  between 
Secretary  Rogers  and  Mr.  Otepka. 

After  obtaining  categoric  assurances  from 
this  newspaper  that  his  Identity  would  not 
be  revealed,  this  source  stated  that  Secretary 
Rogers    had    chosen    this   course   of    action. 
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which  repudiated  President  Nixon's  campaign 
promises,  after  "talks  with  Secretary  Rusk 
during  the  transition  period."  From  these 
talks  It  became  clear  to  Secretary  Rogers 
that  any  effort  to  Identify  the  persons  who 
ordered  the  "planting"  of  compromising  ma- 
terial In  Mr.  Otepka's  bum  bags  and  who 
received  the  tapes  of  the  wiretap  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  telephone  would  lead  to  a  "rupture" 
with  Mr.  Rusk.  This  "rupttire"  would  bring 
the  "wrath  of  the  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post  down  on  Mr.  Nixon",  the 
State  Department  source  said. 

In  addition,  the  facts  now  available  to  Sec- 
retary Rogers  Indicate  that  the  "Kennedy 
forces  would  be  aroused  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
Sargent  Shrlver  might  resign  as  American 
Ambassador  In  Paris ",  the  source  stated. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Secretary  Rog- 
ers "hopes"  Mr.  Otepka  would  accept  a  "set- 
tlement" vindicating  his  public  honor  but 
not  returning  him  to  substantive  work. 

OTXPKA  "covzazs" 

Asked  why  SecreUry  Rogers  thought  Mr. 
Otepka  should  be  agreeable  to  accepting  the 
"shadow  but  not  the  substance"  of  vindica- 
tion and  restitution,  the  source  said  that  the 
State  Department  had  been  "keeping  tabs" 
on  Mr.  Otepka  and  his  associates  and  Mr. 
Otepka  had  been  "covered"  by  hundreds  of 
reports  from  Informers,  private  detectives, 
FBI  agents.  CIA  operatives  as  well  as  a  "sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  other  persona 
whom  Mr.  Otepka  regards  as  his  friends  and 
In  whom  he  confides."' 

From  these  reports  It  now  appears  that  Mr. 
Otepka  Is  both  "financially  and  emotionally 
exhausted'"  and  was  ready  to  give  up  the  fight 
for  the  "substance  "  of  his  Job,  provided  the 
"shadow""  of  vindication  was  extended  to 
him.  Even  more  Important,  the  source  con- 
fided, the  Department  has  received  repeated 
Indications  that  Mr.  Otepka's  attorney.  Roger 
Rubb.  was  weary  of  the  case  and  had  com- 
plained to  colleagues  that  he  was  losing 
money  by  having  to  turn  down  more  lucra- 
tive clients  because  of  the  time  he  had  to 
devote  to  the  Otepka  case.  "The  Department 
knows  positively  that  Mr.  Robb  is  personally 
"most  loath""  to  go  Into  a  long  and  time- 
consuming  court  fight,  the  source  revealed. 

THK  SCTTLXMCNT 

•'The  settlement  toward  which  Rogers  Is 
groping"',  the  source  continued.  Is  to  re- 
Instate  Mr.  Otepka  first  to  his  previous  civil 
service  grade,  from  which  he  was  demoted, 
and  then  to  grant  him  retroactively  his 
grade-step  pay  increases.  After  this,  Mr. 
Otepka  would  t>e  paid  under  the  settlement 
for  the  leave  without  pay  he  bad  taken. 

Finally,  Mr.  Otepka  would  be  re-Instated 
as  the  Chief  Security  Evaluator  and  shortly 
thereafter  "detailed""  to  some  "honorific"  Job 
which  removed  him  from  an  active  role  in 
security.  Following  this.  If  Mr.  Otepka  de- 
sired, he  could  be  "detailed"  or  "transferred" 
to  some  other  Department  or  Agency  or  his 
Job  "abolished  through  reorganization",  en- 
titling him  to  Immediate  retirement  If  he 
chose. 

mONO  THS   CSSB 

The  "timing  of  the  settlement  of  the  case", 
the  source  revealed.  Is  presently  linked  to 
coincide  with  the  announcement  of  the  de- 
parture of  Idar  Rlmestad  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration.  By 
"linking  the  disposition  of  the  Otepka  case 
to  the  departure  of  Rlmestad ",  Secretary 
Rogers  hopes  to  assuage  the  disappointment 
and  grievance  of  such  supporters  of  lit. 
Otepka  as  Senator  Strom  "Thurmond  and 
Congressman  John  Ashbrook  who  had  com- 
plained to  President  Nixon  about  Mr.  Rlme- 
stad's  retention,  the  source  revealed. 

"Mr.  Rimeetad's  head  will  be  the  sacrificial 
oBerlng  made  to  Mr.  Otepka's  followers",  the 
source  revealed. 


February  6,  1969 

FDA'S  ACTIONS:  UNBELIEVABLE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  oaaooif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ideally  this 
Federal  Government  of  ours  should 
function  to  aid  and  serve  our  Nation's 
people.  If  it  loses  sight  of  this  single 
objective  It  cancels  out  the  reason  for 
its  existence. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as 
an  agency  of  this  Government,  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  Important  responsi- 
bility, among  others,  of  protecting  the 
American  public  from  dangerous  or  in- 
effective drugs  and  medicines.  Should 
it  cease  to  do  this  it  is  flying  in  the  face 
of  Congressional  Intent  and  negating  the 
very  reason  for  Its  existence. 

When  the  FDA  begins,  as  it  has,  to 
interpret  the  law  and  its  authority  In 
a  manner  that  hinders  the  practice  of 
medicine  it  Is  acting  against  the  peo- 
ple's welfare.  When  it  assumes  powers 
it  does  not  legally  have,  or  takes  on  duties 
that  are  only  questionably  under  its  ju- 
risdiction, and  uses  these  powers  and 
duties  to  actually  harm  our  public  it  is 
directly  abusing  the  trust  placed  with  It. 

With  an  Incredible,  bureaucratic  in- 
sensltivity  to  the  needs  of  this  Nation, 
the  FDA,  more  and  more.  Is  Interpreting 
its  powers  to  the  detriment  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  Is  Impinging  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  to  the  point  of  becoming  an  ab- 
solute hindrance  to  that  practice. 

Instead  of  making  an  extra  effort  to 
use  its  evaluative  and  regulatory  au- 
thority over  drugs  In  a  rational  and  posi- 
tive manner.  It  seems  the  FDA  Is  work- 
ing toward  exactly  the  opposite  extreme. 
In  many  cases  it  appears  it  is  using  its 
power  to  pick  petty  points  to  death,  to 
discard  rational  evaluation  and  regula- 
tion of  drugs  altogether,  and  simply  to 
abuse  the  medical  profession  for  no  pur- 
pose except  abuse.  Such  a  method  of 
handling  Its  Federal  duties  Is  starkly 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  this  turn  of 
events  should  have  come  about  as  the 
specific  Intent  of  anyone  In  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  seems, 
rather,  that  circumstance  and  the  in- 
grown emphasis  on  procedure  rather 
than  substance  in  that  agency's  growing 
bureaucracy  have  led  to  this  sorry  state. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  FDA  has  too  Im- 
mense and  Important  a  set  of  tasks  to 
perform  for  the  present  size  of  that  or- 
ganization. It  Is  simply  overwhelmed 
with  procedure  and  paperwork.  As  its 
duties  have  expanded,  as  Congress  has 
asked  it  to  accept  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibility, the  FDA's  actual  ability  to 
handle  these  chores  efficiently  has  de- 
creased in  direct  proportion  to  the  In- 
crease In  authority. 

A  major  overhaul  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  long  overdue.  Im- 
mediate reorganization  of  the  agency  is 
a  necessity  if  the  health  of  200  million 
Americans  is  not  to  be  drastically  en- 
dangered. The  delays  and  abuses  of  the 
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burgeoning  FDA  bureaucracy  must  be 
eliminated.  Efficient  and  professional 
handling  of  drug  evaluation  and  control 
Is  an  absolute  must. 

Legislation  is  currently  being  prepared 
to  deal  directly  with  this  problem  by 
restructuring  the  FDA's  entire  drug  eval- 
uation mechanism.  The  matter  has  be- 
come one  of  great  national  concern. 

An  editorial  In  the  January  30th  issue 
of  the  Medical  Tribune  presents  this 
problem  in  clear  and  succinct  language. 
I  present  that  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Umbel  IKVABLE 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  der- 
matologist In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  en- 
closed the  following  communication  that  he 
bad  received  from  the  technical  manager  of 
a  pharmaceutical  manufacturer:  '"Your  let- 
ter requesting  samples  of  the  Ingredients  In 
our  Mycolog  Cream  has  been  referred  to  me. 

"Until  about  a  year  ago  we  were  pleased 
to  be  of  service  to  the  medical  profession 
by  furnishing  samples  of  the  Ingredients  In 
this  product  for  patch  testing.  However  at 
that  time  we  received  a  notification  from  the 
FDA  that  the  furnishing  of  components  of 
this  product  for  use  In  hypersensitivity  test- 
ing will  require  a  Notice  of  Claimed  Investi- 
gational Exemption  for  a  New  Drug  for  each 
component  so  used.'  Completed  and  signed 
forms  are  required  both  from  the  Investigator 
and  the  supplier  and  results  of  the  study 
must  be  reported  to  the  FDA.  As  you  may 
Imagine,  this  constitutes  a  prohibitively  la- 
borious procedure  for  both  you  and  Squibb. 
Although  we  have  protested  to  the  FDA,  we 
are  presently  unable  to  furnish  components 
of  products  for  hypersensitivity  testing.  We 
are   very   sorry." 

The  dermatologist  described  the  sltutalon 
as  unbelievable  and  went  on  to  say,  "In  this 
case  FDA  technicalities  Interfere  with  good 
practice  of  medicine." 

Does  the  law  require  the  FDA  to  behave 
In  this  fashion?  We  ourselves  do  not  think 
so,  but,  conceivably.  It  Is  possible  to  Interpret 
the  law  as  requiring  this  unseemly  behavior. 
But  why  should  the  PDA,  whose  purpose,  we 
are  assured.  Is  that  good  medicine  be  prac- 
ticed to  protect  the  public,  make  such  an 
Interpretation  at  the  law?  Does  the  FDA 
believe  that  Congress  wanted  the  law  to 
bear  such  an  Interpretation?  Surely  not.  Does 
the  FDA  believe  the  public  wants  the  law 
Interpreted  In  this  fashion?  We  find  this 
Inconceivable.  Does  the  FDA  believe  that  the 
courts  would  want  the  law  Interpreted  in 
this  fashion?  But  If  the  FDA  without  any 
folderol  permitted  a  manufacturer  to  provide 
a  physician  with  the  constituent  Ingredients 
of  a  preparation  so  that  he  could  skin  test 
a  patient,  who.  In  heaven's  name,  would 
bring  this  to  court  as  a  violation  of  the  law? 
The  patient?  The  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turer? "The  physician  himself? 

"The  situation  Is,  unhappily,  believable,  but 
It  Is  also  deplorable.  If,  for  whatever  mis- 
guided reasons,  the  FDA  believes  It  Is  com- 
pelled to  Interpret  the  law  In  the  fashion 
described,  then  It  ought  to  hotfoot  it  to 
Congress  and  ask  that  the  law  be  amended 
so  that  this  nonsense  Is  stopped,  once  and 
for  all.  When  the  practice  of  good  medicine 
is  made  difficult  by  administrative  barriers, 
it  is  the  responslblUty  of  the  FDA  to 
promptly  eliminate  them. 
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Tennessean  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
voices  of  the  Southern,  conscience,  has 
died. 

Mr.  McGUl  received  the  Pultlzer  Prize 
In  1958  for  his  editorials  opposing  racial 
Injustice  in  the  South  and  denouncing 
Ku  Klux  Klan  violence. 

His  strong  voice  calling  for  reason  and 
justice  and  his  clear  insight  Into  the  so- 
cial problems  of  the  South  and  the  entire 
United  States  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
his  friends  and  admirers. 

Mr.  McGlll,  born  on  a  farm  10  miles 
from  the  community  of  Soddy,  Tenn.,  at- 
tended Vanderbllt  University  In  Nash- 
ville and  worked  for  a  time  as  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Nashville  Banner.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion In  1929,  and  served  as  a  writer,  ex- 
ecutive editor,  editor,  and  then  publisher. 

He  gained  fame  as  an  advocate  of  ra- 
cial justice  In  the  South  and  that  fame 
he  richly  deserves.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  all  rectiember  that  It  was  Mr.  Mc- 
GlU's  devotion  to  the  principle  of  justice 
In  the  face  of  strong,  dedicated  and 
vocal  opposition  that  set  him  apart. 
And  It  was  his  continued  dedication  to 
the  principle  of  justice  that  made  his 
voice  one  of  Importance  for  all  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  McGlll  has  been  praised  by  politi- 
cal, social,  and  business  leaders  of  the 
Nation  and  his  loss  to  the  Nation  has 
been  well  documented.  But  the  people  of 
the  Nation  who  will  miss  his  call  to 
equality  will  be  the  poor,  the  imwanted, 
the  unrepresented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  few  words  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  leadership  Mr.  Ralph 
E.  McGlll  gave  so  freely  to  our  Nation. 
The  greatest  tribute  the  Members  of  this 
body  can  pay  to  his  memory  Is  to  honor 
his  commitment  to  conscience  and  jus- 
tice. 


SP4C.  FRANK  J.  MARCONI,  U.S. 
ARMY,  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


OF    NEW    TORK 


RALPH  McGILL 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TEKirassKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mr.     PULTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Ralph  E.  McGlll.  a  native 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  another  one  of 
my  constituents,  Sp4c.  Frank  J.  Marconi. 
UJ3.  Army,  of  Carmel,  N.Y.,  died  In  Viet- 
nam last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
Inserting  herewith,  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Record,  the   following   article: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Peeksklll  (N.Y.) 

Jan.  28,  1969) 

Putnam  Solooer  Kiixed  in  Vietnam 

Carmxl. — Army  authorities  last  night 
disclosed  that  Sp.  4  Frank  J.  Marconi,  19,  a 
member  of  Troop  "C,"  1st  Squadron,  4th  Cal- 
'vary,  of  44  Everett  Road,  Carmel,  had  been 
killed  In  action  In  Vietnam.  He  bad  pre- 
viously been  listed  as  missing. 

His  regiment  is  attached  to  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  In  its  operations  against 
Viet  Cong  in  central  portions  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam. 

He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Marconi,  formerly  of  Yonkers,  who  purchased 
and  moved  to  the  commiinlty  about  a  year 
ago.  In  addition  to  his  parents  he  Is  survived 
by  two  younger  brothers,  who  attend  the 
local  public  schools. 
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According  to  an  Army  spokesman,  the  fam- 
ily has  indicated  funeral  services  and  in- 
terment win  be  In  Yonkers,  when  the 
soldier's  remains  arrive  In  this  country. 


BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,    Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Ml].  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  month 
we  send  out  a  newsletter  to  all  residents 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia  who 
have^expressed  an  Interest  In  receiving  a 
repo:^<f  rom  the  Congress  and  each  year 
we  setid  a  questionnaire  and  a  copy  of 
the  newsletter  to  every  home  In  the 
eighth  district  by  addressing  the  pa- 
trons of  each  of  our  post  offices. 

The  response  in  the  past  has  been 
very  good  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia 
will  respond  to  the  158,000  postal  pa- 
tron mailings  going  out  to  them  this 
week. 

A  copy  of  the  newsletter  and  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Your  Congressman,  Bill  Scott,  Reports 

THE  president 

It  was  good  to  have  so  many  of  you  who 
attended  the  Inauguration  ceremonies  at  the 
Capitol  on  January  20  stop  by  the  ofBce~«nd 
visit  both  before  and  after  the  swearing  in 
of  our  new  President.  Mr.  Nixon  appeared  to 
say  the  things  that  people  wanted  to  hear 
and  I  believe  his  speech  fitted  the  mood  of 
the  day.  Certainly  we  hope  that  his  leader- 
ship during  the  next  four  years  will  conform 
to  the  good  beginning. 

LITTLE   ACTIVTTT   IN   CONGRESS 

Only  minor  matters  have  been  considered 
since  Congress  convened.  However,  most  com- 
mittees have  now  been  constituted,  cabinet 
officers  have  been  confirmed  and  more  Im- 
portant matters  will  probably  be  considered 
after  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  Our  office  has 
been  attempting  to  utilize  this  lull  by  Intro- 
ducing measures  of  Interest  and  by  laying 
the  foundation  for  favorable  consideration 
of  these  measures. 

PRINCE    WILLIAM    COT7NTT     PROJECT 

A  bill  Introduced  late  In  last  year's  session 
was  approved  by  the  House  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  but  did  not  reach  the  floor 
for  consideration.  Therefore,  this  measure 
has  been  reintroduced  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  will  receive  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  The  measure  authorizes 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  convey  to  Prince  William  County  350.4 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Potomac  River  at 
Featherstone  Point  approximately  27  miles 
downstream  from  Washington.  I  visited  the 
property  a  few  days  ago  with  county  officials 
and  they  are  unanimous  In  desiring  that  title 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  the  to- 
tal, 158  acres  will  be  used  for  recreational 
purposes,  25  acres  for  a  water  pollution  con- 
trol plant  and  the  remaining  167.4  acres  of 
marsh  land  will  be  diked  and  made  avail- 
able for  a  sanitary  land  fill  for  both  Prince 
William  County  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. County  officials  advise  that  the  marsh 
land  will  be  filled  within  a  few  years  and 
this  land  will  then  also  be  available  to  meet 
local  recreational  needs  in  this  fast  growing 
county. 

WASHINGTON    AREA    TRAFFIC 

Commuting  to  and  from  Washington  has 
become  Increasingly  difflctilt  over  the  years 
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and  th«r*  b**«  bMn  •  inulUtuCto  of  deUya 
in  widening  ^nrM*^'Ht  itwds  *nd  building  new 
onea.  Ortalnly.  w«  nMd  to  b*Te  rapid  rail 
traiuportatlon  but.  in  my  opinion,  this  la 
only  a  p*rt  of  a  well  coordinated  ayitcm  of 
txanaportatlon  and  we  alao  ahould  complete 
the  planned  hlghwaya  In  the  metropollt«n 
area.  One  of  the  agenclea  which  haa  delayed 
the  conatructlon  of  highways  U  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commlaalon  and  I 
Introduced  a  bill  last  Wednesday  to  abolish 
this  Commission  and  to  transfer  Its  functions 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Oovernment. 
While  the  DC.  Ctovemment  of  course.  Is 
attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Inner 
city  and  this  does  sometimes  conflict  with 
the  Interest  of  suburban  Washington.  In  my 
opinion  authority  and  responsibility  should 
be  combined  In  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  Is.  to  an  extent, 
responsible  to  "both  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

An  effort  Is  alao  being  made  to  let  the 
new  Secretary  of  Transportation  know  of 
the  concern  of  Virginians  with  these  delays 
and  the  hope  has  been  •Kpreaaed  that  the 
impasse  between  the  CongraM  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Depfkitment  of  Hlghwaya  on  one  side 
and  Jtbe  PXi-  Oovenunent  on  the  other  re- 
garding Interstau  SM.  InteraUte  #364  and 
the  Three  Staters  Bridge  can  be  finally  re- 
solved. 

ROW  no  la  OT7B  ootmucMxirrr 

Last  year  Congressman  BUI  Roth  of  Dela- 
ware attempted  to  catalogue  all  federal  pro- 
grams and  tried  to  obtain  assistance  from 
various  governniental  agencies  In  order  to 
determine  where  duplications  exist.  Although 
he  and  his  staff  spent  more  than  eight 
months  in  this  effort,  he  was  unable  to  com- 
pletely accomplish  his  purpose.  Therefore. 
I  have  Joined  with  Mr.  Roth  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  a  two- prong  attack  on 
this  problem.  We  have  Introduced  a  Program 
Information  Act  and  an  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation and  Management  Improvement  Act. 
These  twin  bills  would  require  every  federal 
agency  to  catalogue  the  programa  It  adminis- 
ters, outline  what  It  Is  doing  and  bow  many 
employees  It  has.  It  would  also  create  a  ten- 
member  Hoover- type  commission  to  analyze 
the  Federal  Oovemment  operation  and  make 
specific  recommendations  for  changes.  Of 
course,  the  purpose  la  to  provide  better  gov- 
ernment at  lower  cost  to  the  tax  payers. 
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MAMseaaa  csmtrst 

As  you  know,  the  cloelng  of  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  for  burial  purposes  can  be 
expected  within  a  few  years  and  then  Is  no 
other  national  cemetery  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  Washington.  It  haa  been  esti- 
mated that  one- fifth  of  the  population  of 
the  country  la  eligible  for  burial  In  national 
cemeteries  Therefore,  this  week  I  have  writ- 
ten to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, giving  them  information  regard- 
ing my  bin  to  establish  a  veterans  cemetery 
on  a  portion  of  tian  asses  National  Battlefield 
Park  and  have  aought  their  support  While 
the  Committee  on  Veterana  Affairs  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  nationwide  cemetery 
problem.  I  wanted  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  know  the  facU  regarding  thia  area 
project.  Certainly,  the  Manassas  Battlefield 
Is  an  historic  shrine  but  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  more  than  3.000  acres  of  virtually  un- 
developed federal  land  could  supplement  the 
Arlington  faclUUee  without  adding  to  the 
Federal  Budget  The  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  will  accompany  me  to  the  Bat- 
tlefield site  on  the  10th  of  this  month  to  see 
the  possibilities  and  discuss  the  project. 
poer  omcx  oKrunttxttr 

TradlUonaUy.  the  party  of  the  President 
makes  the  recommendations  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  positions  of  Postmaster  and  Rural 
Carrier.  However,  on  February  5.  the  Presi- 
dent and  Postmaster  General  announced  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  conduct 
open  competitive  examinations  for  all  new 
postmaster  and  rural  carrier  vacancies  and 
the  top  qualified  person  will  be  named  for 
each  vacancy.  This  procedure  Is  effective 
Immediately  and  wUl  tend  to  remove  poltU- 
cal  patronage  from  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment. In  addition,  legislation  will  be  Intro- 
duced to  eliminate  Senate  confirmation  of 
postmaaters.  making  the  Postmaster  General 
responsible  for  all  appolntmenu. 

OmCK    STAFF 

The  volume  of  the  work  Involved  In  repre- 
senting 600.000  constituents  requires  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Congressional 
duties  be  delegated  to  the  staff.  This  need  to 
delegate  can  be  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
a  few  days  ago.  while  In  the  Fredericksburg 
office.  51  people  came  In  to  confer  on  a  variety 
of  problems.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  the 
staff  was  In  the  Washington  office  attending 
to   their  duties   which   includes   an   average 
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of  more  than  100  letters  per  day.  I  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  day  to  sign  the  mall.  We 
do  haTe  a  well-qualified  and  dedicated  staff 
who  have  become  expert  in  handling  their 
I^ase  of  the  work  and  who  exerolae  Initiative 
and  Independent  Judgment.  You  may  be  In- 
terested In  the  names  and  primary  responsi- 
bility of  staff  members: 

Flo  Hart— Arranges  visits  to  government 
buildings  by  Individuals  or  groups  and  malls 
out  publications. 

Carol  Reed— Post  Office.  Civil  Service  and 
employment  matters. 

Caroline  Boubin — Appointments  and 
speaking  engagements. 

Ann  Wurfel — Press  relations. 

Prances  Klernan — SocUl  Security.  Inter- 
nal   Revenue   and   transportation   problems. 

Grace  Scott — Military  and  veterans  affairs 
and  academy  appointments. 

Dick  Sharood— Legal  and  legislative. 

rtTBUCATIONS   AVAJUkMLK 

Some  of  the  Agriculture  bulletins  and 
other  publications  available  for  distribution 
upon  request  are  listed  below.  Let  me  know 
the  names  of  any  of  these  you  would  like  to 
receive:  Growing  Asparagus.  Flooded  Farms, 
Standby  Electrical  Equipment,  Plumbing  Re- 
pairs. Mildew.  Detergents,  Washing  Machines, 
Family  Fare,  Our  American  Government, 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Health  Insurance 
for  the  Aged,  Infant  Care.  Tour  Child  from 
1  to  6. 

OPINION    POLL 

Our  annual  questionnaire  Is  being  sent 
with  this  newsletter  to  every  home  In  the  8th 
District.  This  Is  a  continued  effort  to  learn 
your  views  as  the  basts  for  more  effective 
representation.  The  results  will  be  tabulated 
and  reported  In  a  later  newsletter.  While  this 
mailing  Is  going  to  all  postal  patrons,  future 
newsletters  will  be  sent  only  to  constituents 
now  on  the  mailing  list  and  those  who  ask 
to  be  Included.  Tou  may  want  to  use  the 
following  form  for  that  purpose.  However,  If 
you  have  been  regularly  receiving  the  news- 
letter and  the  address  Is  correct,  no  further 
action  la  neceasary. 
Congraaaman  William  L.  Scott, 
House  Oglce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  not  now  receiving  "Bill  Scott  Reports" 
and  would  like  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list. 

Name 

Addresa 

City Zip  Code 


Ysi 


No 


1.  SksvW   llM   wiMiid   o(  ciKtiiif  »m   Prntdwrt 

Pmidist  b*  clMiifSd  to  prande  tor: 
s.  WrMt  poeular  nats? 
k.  RlsraMnUtiaa  in  llM  tlsctanl  coll«t*  by 

twiMl  diatnct  ratlMf  than  by  Slat*? 
e.  Bindint  tit*  SlatOT'  rtscHn  to  »o«e  iw  Ikai 

1MO  rooMVM  las  MSSt  VStSS  T     ..« — ..-..- ^ 

4.     IMsta  prassnl  Sfslsai}  

2.  SiMsM  tks  PsM  0m«s  hs  lasraMuad: 

a.  By  ptoeing  sll  ssasMMsali  sad  proswtisai  uad« 
ttio  nont  smtesi  7  — 

k.  By  ctianfing  it  to  i  nonprofit  public  corpontioa  f .. 
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MIRACLES:  OLD  AND  NEW 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP  MAaSACHTTBRTB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  €.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  translation  of  an  article  that 
appeared  on  September  30,  1968.  in  La 
Infonnaclon,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Santiago,  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  article  is  about  the  saving  of  a 
boy's  life.  That  in  itself  is  somewhat  mi- 
raculous. But  the  chain  of  events  that  led 
to  that  happy  occurrence  is  the  miracle 
of  modem  technology  combined  with  the 
aged-old  miracle  of  people. 

People  who  care  enough  about  others 
to  help  them,  to  Uke  care  of  them.  There 
are  a  number  of  people  who  cared  about 
this  little  boy:  His  mother,  of  course, 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
asking  him  to  help  save  her  son  from  an 
early  death:  President  Johnson  who  read 
the  letter  and  took  action;  the  attach^ 
of  Public  Affairs  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy who  implemented  that  action;  and 
the  ham  operators  who  relayed  informa- 
tion about  the  case. 

One  of  these  operators  is  James  Jacobs 
of  Brookline,  Mass.  He  heard  the 
mother's  cry  and  contacted  Dr.  Robert 
Gross,  a  world  famous  cardiologist,  who 
operated  on  the  boy. 

AU  of  these  people,  worked  together, 
for  a  boy  they  did  not  know.  All  that 
mattered  was  that  he  was  in  danger  and 
that  they  might  be  able  to  help. 

The  article  really  speaks  for  itself. 
The  translation  reflects  the  emotion  and 
the  wonder  of  the  acts  of  all  these  men.  I 
include  it  here,  not  only  to  tell  a  wonder- 
ful tale,  but  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  importance  of  each  single  act.  This 
story  reaffirms  the  obligations  of  every 
man  to  be  his  brother's  keeper.  It  is 
uplifting,  and  encouraging  that  so  many 
people  feel  so  obliged. 

The  article  follows : 
Doir'T  UtT  Mt  Sor  Die,  PsBsmKirr  Johnson  ! 

As  the  hot  summer  days  of  1985  went  by 
and  among  a  tragedy  of  tragedies  a  Domini- 
can mother  ran  with  anxiety  away  from 
death,  trying  to  hide  In  some  charitable  cor- 
ner of  this  life  the  piece  of  her  womb  that 
death  was  trying  to  snatch  away. 

Through  the  streets  of  misery  her  cry  got 
entangled,  slipping  in  the  impotence  of 
empty  hands  and  of  the  "desiring  is  not  ob- 
taining". 

Anxiety  is  the  mother  of  despair  and  even 
of  madness.  Don't  let  my  son  die!  Don't  let 
my  son  die !  The  cry  resounds  like  a  whiplash 
on  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  unable  to  help. 
"I  will  write  to  Johnson  even  tf  he  won't 
listen  to  me".  Don't  let  my  son  die  I  Don't  let 
my  son  die!  The  cry  exploded  on  her  ears  at 
the  same  rhythm  of  her  heart  beat. 

But  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  first  dig- 
nitary of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
universe,  received  the  letter,  and  forwarded 
it  to  his  ambassador  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, asking  him  to  find  a  solution  for  this 
extremely  urgent  case. 

Mr.  Copmann,  Attach^  of  Public  Affairs  of 
the  embassy,  received  the  letter  and  htirrted 
to  find  a  solution.  The  writer  of  the  letter  of 
the  Dominican  mother  is  a  radio  ham,  a  sort 
of  a  modern  nomadic  knighthood  order  which 
allows  them  to  send  a  S.OJ3.  among  other 
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hama.  Htflo  C.Q.,  heUo  C.Q.I t  The  Hertzian 
radio  waves  travel  through  space  touching 
the  doors  of  every  heart. 

In  Boston  beats  a  generous  heart,  with 
capital  "H",  which  belongs  to  James  M.  Ja- 
cobs. Deep  down  In  his  heart  the  cry  of  the 
Dominican  mother  was  heard.  Toward  that 
generous  heart,  towards  that  saving  shelter 
in  Boston  the  mother  runs.  C.Q.,  C.Q.!  Mr. 
Jacobs  calls  Dr.  Robert  Gross,  a  world  re- 
nowned cardiologist. 

Everything  is  arranged.  The  Dominican 
child  will  be  operated  on  in  Boston. 

The  first  operation  is  a  success,  but  not  a 
complete  success.  Another  operation,  or  may- 
be more  operations  will  be  neoessary  for  the 
child  to  lead  a  normal  life.  At  a  glance  the 
child  looks  better,  he  plays  and  runs  down 
Santlatog  Rodriguez  Street  in  his  native  city. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  his  sickness  has  not 
been  conquered;  it  is  waiting.  Mr.  Jacobs 
does  not  give  up.  Mr.  Copmann  has  a  memory. 
Even  if  the  years  go  by,  nothing  will  change; 
the  child  is  not  aU  right  and  the  generous 
heart  is  always  ready  to  help  (oh;  If  those 
generous  hearts  were  ambassadors!) 

The  soiind  of  the  Jet  Is  heard  In  the  dis- 
tance. It  Is  June  of  1968.  It  is  on  Its  way  to 
Boston.  Now  the  mother  and  the  child  do 
not  fear  the  height  anj^more.  They  are  vet- 
erans in  their  hours  of  flight  as  they  look 
through  the  port  holes.  Boston,  at  last  .  .  . ! 
There  is  the  miracle  of  generosity.  Both 
represent  the  zenith  of  humanity. 

Doctors  dressed  in  white — not  everyone 
dressed  In  white  belongs  to  the  KKK  in  the 
United  States — stand  among  the  lights;  with 
raised  hands  they  represent  a  complete  pu- 
rity. Noise  of  Instruments.  Instruments  that 
move  needles  and  show  the  vital  rhythms. 
They  open  his  chest.  The  heart  can  be  seen. 
Hours.  Surgery  hours  .  .  .  and  the  mother 
prays  the  most  profound  prayer  to  the  son 
of  man.  to  him  who  gave  up  bis  life  on  a  cross 
for  all  humanity. 

Waiting  rooms  as  the  elastic  time  goes  by. 
Whispers  In  the  distance.  Everything  is  con- 
fusing when  supreme  anxiety  oppresses  rea- 
son. Only  faith  Is  left.  Stretchers  In  move- 
ment. Nervousness.  News.  Waiting.  Always 
waiting. 

Convalescence.  Happiness.  Health  that  re- 
stores life.  Thankfulness.  Gratitude  to  the 
generous  heart  who  gave  a  good  heart  to  the 
sick  child.  A  real  sense  of  gratitude  which 
makes  the  chest  that  holds  that  heart,  hurt 
with  happiness.  Tears  of  Joy  and  gratitude, 
many  of  them,  which  are  shed  Inside  that 
mother's  heart. 

Return  to  the  country,  which  is  now  more 
beautiful,  that  can  be  seen  through  healthy 
eyes.  Next  to  her  bmi.  Austria  Esplnal,  the 
happy  mother,  symbolizes  happiness  and 
gratitude.  And  there,  farther  than  the  small 
beaches  which  submerge  towards  the  land  of 
■BvnnfciiTi  Inventor  of  the  lighting  rod,  and 
science,  her  heart  goes  to  embrace  a  nation! 
Mr.  Copmann,  Mr.  James  M.  Jacobs,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Gross  and  an  anonymous  legion  of 
radio  tuLUS,  real  North  Americans,  who  carry 
out  non-military  occupations. 

There:  The  real  people  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Time  wrinkles  calendars,  but  not  memories, 
today  Mr.  Jacobs  is  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, land  which  he  loves,  because  he  learned 
to  know  her.  He  came  to  visit  the  child,  al- 
most like  his  own  son,  Eduardo  Esplnal,  who 
revealed  to  the  world  a  message  of  faith,  faith 
on  mankind.  To  many  this  has  answered  the 
question  of  whether  man  can  today  practice 
philanthropy,  «"ri  -bo  enrich  in  happiness  a 
poor  mother,  a  very  poor  mother.  And  the 
child  today,  in  the  dream  that  became  real- 
ity, thanks  to  tremendous  amount  of  dollars 
that  were  Bent  on  him,  smiles  In  gratitude 
next  to  his  mother.  And,  Mr.  Jacobs  also  came 
to  deliver  a  very  modem  medical  equipment 
to  a  hospital  in  the  Olympic  city  of  ha.  Vega. 

Welcome  to  Santo  Domingo.  Mr.  Jacobs  and 
family  .  .  .1 
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MR.  SCOIiPTOR:  MOLD  ME  AN 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  ICINNBBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  last  fall  to  meet  an  outstand- 
ing young  lady  in  Warren,  Mirm.,  by  the 
name  of  Sondra  Maruska.  She  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Warren  High  School,  and  I 
am  happy  to  report,  is  a  Teenage  Re- 
publican in  a  new  group  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  H.  G.  Myhre. 

Young  Sondra  took  pen  in  hand  and 
wrote  a  very  searching  poem  in  honor  of 
veteran's  Day  last  year.  Her  words  are 
so  moving  and  pertinent  that  I  would  like 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  Entitled  "Mr.  Sculptor:  Mold 
Me  An  American,"  Miss  Maruska's  poem 
is  hereby  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  it  appeared  in  the  Warren 
Sheaf: 

Mr.  Sculptor,  Mold  Me  an  American 

(By    Miss    Sondra    Maruska,    Warren    High 

School  Senior,  Veteran's  Day,  1968) 

The  sculptor  looked  down  at  me  with  ap- 
prehensive eyes.  "I've  never  done  much  of 
this  kind  of  work,"  he  said.  "But  go  ahead, 
describe  what  you  want,  111  do  the  best  I 
can." 

Mr.  Sculptor,  I  want  you  to  mold  me — an 
American. — 

Mold  me  a  man  so  strong,  so  brave 
Thatkto  selfish  desires  he'll  not  be  a  slave. 
Shape  me  a  son  of  liberty's  bell 
That  vrtll  toll  a  song  so  that  hearts  will  swell. 
Form  me  a  fighter,  afraid  not  to  stand 
In  defense  of  his  people,  in  defense  of  his 

land. 
A  man  who'll  be  proud  of  his  right  to  dissent. 
But  who  knows  when  his  rights  become  dis- 
torted and  bent. 
Make  me  a  man  who  thinks  and  who  cares. 
And  make  me  a  mo-"  who  can  prove  that  he 

dares 
To  stand  up  when  others  are  burning  our 

flag 
And  act  to  prevent  this  purposeless  plague. 
Mold  me  a  man  who  Is  yoxmg  in  his  heart. 
Not  warped  by  age  and  too  old  to  start 
Down  the  road  that  will  help,  the  way  that 

will  save. 
Our  land  of  the  free,  our  home  of  the  brave. 
Shape  me  a  citizen  who's  proud  of  the  fact. 
Wholl  not  deny  anyone  white  or  black. 
The  same  rights  and  freedoms  he  dally  em- 
ploys. 
The  privileges  and  liberties  he  loves  and  en- 
Joys. 
Make  him  a  mixture  of  races  and  creed?. 
Able  to  understand  all  wants  and  needs 
Of  those  living  with  him  who  constantly  say. 
"We  want  our  rights,  we  want  them  today." 
Paint  him  a  patriot,  so  true  to  his  cause. 
Proud  of  his  country,  ashamed  of  Its  flaws. 
Ready  to  do  what  he  knows  must  be  done 
To  erase  its  mistakes  till  success  it  has  won. 
Bear  him  a  rebel,  for  rebels  are  right. 
When  their  motives  are  clearly  and  wisely  In 

sight. 
Our  nation  was  built  on  the  dreams  of  a 

few 
Who  dared  to  rebel  and  search  for  the  new. 
Mold  me  a  man  who's  aware  of  the  ones 
Who  died  In  defense  of  thetr  land  and  its 


Carve  him   with   eounga  to  do  the  same 

deeds 
When  called  by  his  ooontry  to  aosver  her 

needs. 
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8h*p*  him  with  dignity,  wtodom  knd  prtd*. 
Too  bold  to  give  up.   b«for«  be  h«a  trlMd. 
li*k«  h''"  kmbltloua.  with  work  mm  txim  niMuta 
or  attaUtlnc  bl«  goala.  of  fulfllllnf  hU  draama. 
OlT*  him  two  ajM  so  that  be  can  aaa 
Tba  bungar  and  porarty  of  tboaa  who  arant 

fraa. 
Two  ear*  that  can  hear  the  pitiful 
That  aak  blm   to  help,  the  palna  to 
Pill  him  with  faith  In  a  Ood  that**  aboTa 
Who's  price  of  rreedom  U  nothing  but  1ot«. 
Help  him  to  know  that  tn  strength  hall  aur- 

»lTa 
If  our  loTe  for  liberty  ramalna  alive. 
And  whan  you  have  Onlabad  thla  sculptura  of 

mine. 
With  valuea  so  perfect,  with  hablta  so  fine 
Set  blm  within  the  heart  of  our  land 
Where  hell  be  an  example  for  erary  man. 
Now.  Mr.  Sculptor — 
Show    ma    an   American   Juat   Ilka    I've   da- 

scrlbad 
And  111  show  you  an  An>er1ca  built  on  pride 
Of  her  people  who  believe  from  their  birth 
That  their  land  la  greateat  of  all  landa  on 

earth. 
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ence  In  this  field — while  at  the  awne  time 
making  the  compulaory  warning  more 
vi«U>le. 


February  6,  1969 


CIOARETTE    ADVKRTISINO 


HOlf.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or    CALJFO«NIA 

IK  THX  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESSNTATIVX8 
Thur$dav,  February  8.  19S9 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
\a  a  distinctly  offensive  quality  about 
much  of  the  cigarette  advertising  car- 
ried  on   television. 

Smokers  are  depicted  as  yoimg  and 
beautiful  people,  cavorting  with  their 
weeds  en  beaches,  fields,  and  other  play- 
grounds. 

The  Implication  is  clear;  Instead  of 
being  detrimental  to  health,  smoking 
must  be  positively  beneficial.  IT  you  puff 
away  a  lot,  on  a  certain  brand,  presum- 
ably you.  the  viewer,  can  anticipate  be- 
ing beautiful  and  vibrant  yourself. 

It  is  difficult  to  defend  the  brand  of 
nonsense  concerning  cigarettes  that 
gluts   our   airwaves. 

And  now  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  rushed  in,  and  is  at- 
tempting to  outlaw  all  cigarette  ads  on 
radio  and  television. 

In  my  view,  the  commission  has  al- 
ready stepped  out  of  boimds  in  this  mat- 
ter. Distasteful  as  the  ads  may  be.  the 
manufacturers  have  every  right  to  put 
them  on  the  air.  If  a  product  Is  legally 
marketable,  it  also  is — or  should  be — 
legal  to  advertise  it.  And  any  attempt  to 
limit  the  right  of  the  Industry  to  try  to 
sell  its  product  would  appear  to  contra- 
vene free  speech  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment. 

I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  the  requirement  for  the  warning 
label  on  cigarette  packages.  In  fact,  I 
will  urge  this  year,  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
that  the  warning  label  be  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  pack,  rather  than  on  a  rela- 
tively Inconspicuous  side  panel.  The  has- 
ardous-to-health  notice  helps  the  cus- 
tomer know  what  he  is  getting,  and  the 
chances  he  may  be  taking — without  in- 
fringing on  the  basic  right  of  the  seller 
to  promote  his  product. 

Congress  should  extend  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  of  1965, 
which  is  due  to  expire  June  30.  We  should 
retain  the  prohibition  on  FCC  Interfer- 


ELECT  PRESIDENT  BY  POPULAR 
VOTE 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRXSSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1989 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1969.  I  Introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  364,  which  provides  for  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  by  direct  popular 
vote.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  people 
should  elect  the  President.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  began  hearings  yesterday 
on  electoral  college  reform.  As  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  will  push  for  the  adoption  of  my 
proposal  rather  than  one  of  the  many 
proposals  pending  before  the  committee 
that  would  only  slightly  alter  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  only  system  that  Is  entirely 
acceptable  is  one  that  will  assure  equal 
weight  to  every  citizen's  vote. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  February  2,  1969.  which 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  accepting 
my  proposal. 

Elsct   Paksmnrr   bt   PoruiAS   Vors 

The  time  baa  come  for  the  United  Stataa 
to  discard  Its  unfair,  undemocratic  and  dan- 
gerous system  of  electing  a  president. 

This  Jerry-built,  roundly  condemned,  dou- 
bla-elecUon  system  should  be  replaced  with 
a  simple  direct  popular  election. 

(We  are  not  referring  here  to  the  manner 
In  which  candldataa  ara  salectad  by  their 
political  parties  but  only  to  the  way  tn  which 
one  of  them  offlclally  la  elected  prealdent  ) 

If  ever  there  waa  a  reason  for  Americana 
to  truat  the  selecUon  of  the  chief  executive 
to  a  handful  of  electors.  It  has  long  since 
diaappaarad. 

The  Injuatlca  of  the  elector  system  waa  es- 
poaad  aa  long  ago  aa  17M  when  the  first 
falthlaaa  elector,  a  Pennsylvania  Pederallat. 
cast  his  ballot  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
Republican  candidate.  "WbatI"  complained 
an  outraged  Pederallat.  "Do  I  chooae  Samuel 
MUaa  to  datarmlne  for  me  whether  John 
Adama  or  Thomaa  Jefferson  shall  be  preal- 
dent? No.  I  chooae  him  to  act.  not  to  think  I" 

But  the  Idea  persists,  among  some  electors 
at  least,  that  they  enjoy  superior  Judgment 
than  the  "uninformed"  masaaa:  and  consti- 
tutionally, the  electora  may  vote  for  whom- 
ever they  pleaae. 

Laat  year's  faltbleaa  elector.  Dr.  Lloyd  W. 
Bailey  of  Rocky  Mount.  NC .  knew  better 
than  the  voters.  Though  pledged  to  Nixon, 
he  voted  for  George  Wallace  He  would  retam 
the  archaic  electoral  system  because  "we  are 
dangerously  close  to  becoming"  a  democracy. 

That  we  are  And  la  that  bad? 

Bailey's  vote  did  not  make  any  difference 
In  the  outcome  But  It  could  have. 

In  a  closer  electoral  conteat.  It  could  have 
thrown  the  election  Into  the  Ho\iae  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  could  stUl  be  trying  to  elect 
a  prealdent  and  making'  dark  deala.  Like  the 
deal  In  the  1870  elecUon  which  In  effect  gave 
Rutherford  B  Hayea  the  presidency  on  hla 
agreement  to  withdraw  federal  troops  from 
the  old  Confederacy.  When  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  violent  foreaa  salaad  power  In  the 
South  and  deprived  Nagroaa  of  their  right  to 
vote.  "It  would  be  almoat  a  century  until  the 
nation  began  to  rectify  the  Injustices  to  tba 
southern  Negro  which  stemmed  from  the 
price  that  waa  paid  for  paaoe  In  the  land." 


wrltaa  Heal  R.  Plaroa  In  "The  People's 
Praridant," 

Why  a  direct  popular  vote  Inatead  of  one 
of  the  other  plans  advanced  to  end  the  evils 
of  the  electoral  system? 

It  Is  the  only  plan  that  would  assure  the 
elecUon  of  the  man  most  voters  wanted  to 
be  president.  (Three  times  In  our  history, 
the  Electoral  College  has  given  the  office  to 
the  man  who  lost  In  the  national  popular 
vote) . 

It  la  the  plan  that  has  the  greatest  pop- 
ular support.  (Pollsters  say  It  Is  favored  by 
up  to  78%  of  the  voters) . 

It  Is  the  only  plan  that  would  eliminate  all 
the  evils  of  the  Electoral  College  system. 

It  Is  the  only  plan  that  would  give  each 
vote  equal  weight. 

It  baa  a  chance  to  be  adopted,  because  It 
Is  picked  up  support  In  Congress  and  In  state 
leglalaturea  around  the  nation. 

It  should  be  adopted  and  It  will  be  If  the 
citizens  who  believe  In  It  push  their  legis- 
lators hard  enough. 

Now  la  the  time  to  push,  with  the  1968 
election  fresh  In  memory. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA:  REPORT 
TO  THE  NATION 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  mnraTLvamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning,  February  6, 
1969,  15  Eagle  Scouts  who  are  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  make  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  were 
honored  at  breakfast  by  Memliers  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  was 
National  Boy  Scout  Council  Treasurer 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  Mack  Trucks.  Inc.  of  Allen- 
town.  Pa.,  Zenon  C,  R.  Hansen,  who  in- 
troduced his  special  guest,  Vlnce  Lom- 
bardl.  at  his  first  formal  appearance  as 
a  Washington  citizen.  Also  with  Mr. 
Hansen  were  Bart  Starr.  Green  Bay 
quarterback,  and  Clarence  "Biggie" 
Munn.  athletic  director  of  Michigan 
State  University. 

Tomorrow  more  than  5.500,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
1,500,000  adult  volunteer  scouters  will 
begin  Boy  Scout  Week  observances.  The 
Scouts'  slogan  for  this  week  of  activities 
is,  "America's  manpower  begins  with 
lx>ypower," 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
speech  delivered  this  morning  by  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  National 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Irving 
Feist: 

BoTPown,  197S:  A  Look  to  the  FuTtnuc 
( Report  to  the  Nation :  Congressional  Break- 
fast,  Pebruary  8,    1989,   Washington.  D,C.. 

Irving  J.   Pelat,   President,   Boy  Scouts  of 

America) 

Honored  gueata  who  are  giving  of  your 
time  to  be  at  this  breakfast,  ladlea  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Congresa,  I  am — like  many  of 
you — one  who  volunteers  hla  time  because 
I  believe  that  Scouting  la  Important  In  its 
Influence  on  boys. 

Blany  of  you  have  Indicated  to  me  that  we 
must  do  more.  For  we  believe  that,  perhaps. 
If  we  had  reached  more  boys  and  Influenced 
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ttwn  more  fltmily.  great  aegmenta  of  our 
youth  would  not  be  In  tonnoU  today. 

1068  waa  our  year  to  aet  a  chAllenge  that 
wlU  be  reached  la  1S76 — the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  our  Nation.  And  as  I 
have  worked  In  literally  hundreda  of  meet- 
ings. I  know  that  we  will  succeed  In  our 
effort  to  btilld  boypower  for  the  Nation's 
future. 

Even  aa  early  as  last  May,  our  reoord- 
breaklng  attendaxkoe  at  our  annual  meeting 
accepted  the  mandate  from  the  90th  Con- 
gress  tn  Its  Joint  Resolution  which  said.  In 
part,  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  should 
further  advance  its  services  to  youth  so  that 
"more  boys  In  every  segment  of  our  country 
will  be  involved  in  Its  program  and  that 
future  generations  of  Americans  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared." 

Boypower  "76.  this  long-range  plan  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future.  Is  really  based  on 
the  purpose  of  Scouting  as  It  was  defined  at 
our  beginning  In  1910  and  In  the  Federal 
Charter  which  waa  granted  In  1916. 

We  have  looked  at  this  purpose  carefully 
In  the  past  year,  and  we  have  not  changed  It, 
but  we  have  keyed  It  to  the  present  day. 

Our  goal,  then,  for  the  next  seven  years  Is 
to  provide  boys  with  an  effective  program 
designed  to  build  desirable  qualities  of  char- 
acter, to  train  in  the  responsibilities  of  par- 
ticipating cltlzentblp,  and  to  develop  in  boys 
personal  fitneas. 

If  the  boys  of  today  are  to  be  good  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow,  they  must  have  personal 
and  stable  values  firmly  based  on  religious 
concepts.  They  must  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  the  American  social,  economic,  and 
governmental  systems.  They  must  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  their  American  heritage  and 
take  pride  in  it.  They  must  understand 
America's  role  in  the  world.  They  must  have 
a  keen  respect  for  the  basic  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple. They  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  the 
varied  responsibilities  of  participating — giv- 
ing leadership— in  American  society  and  In 
the  forums  of  the  world. 

The  year  of  1968  was  a  memorable  year  in 
the  lives  of  all  Americans.  For  many  It  was 
a  time  of  doubt  and  despair.  But  for  meet  it 
became  a  time  of  hope  and  renewed  faith. 
Amid  unrest  and  widespread  poverty,  the 
people  sought  answers  to  many  difficult 
problems. 

When  we  reach  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Nation.  Scouting  will  have  moved  forward 
with  eight  years  of  Intensive  effort  on  the 
prime  premise  that  "America's  Manpower 
Begins  with  Boypower." 

If  Scouting  has  favorably  affected  the  lives 
of  one-fourth  of  America's  boys  In  the  past, 
there  Is  no  reason  It  cannot  more  effectively 
Influence  a  more  representative  one-third  of 
them  in  the  Immediate  future.  And  this 
means  that  in  1976.  we  shall  have  two  mil- 
lion more  boys  in  Scouting  than  we  have 
today. 

Our  research  studies  show  that  Scouting  is 
highly  regarded  as  part  of  the  American 
scene.  They  also  show  that  there  Is  still  one- 
fourth  of  all  boys  who  want  to  be  Scoute 
but — for  various  reasons — haven't  had  the 
opportiuilty.  Boypower  '76  calls  for  us  to 
reach  Into  every  area  where  boys  are^lnno'- 
clty,  rural  America,  the  suburbs. 

American  boys  today  reach  out  eagerly 
toward  adulthood  and  have  an  Increasing 
need  to  challenge  themselves  against  others 
in  preparation  for  coping  and  succeeding 
In  an  adult  world  which  stresses  practical 
accomplishment,  money,  suooees,  and  self- 
Improvement.  Many  of  Scoutlng's  values  fit 
Into  this  framework.  But  we  are  now  working 
through  dozens  of  national  committees  of 
dedicated  volunteers  so  that  Scouting  will 
have  the  best  methods  to  point  the  way  for 
boys  toward  contemporary  American  adult- 
hood. 

Camping  la  sttll  the  moat  popular  feature 
of  Scouting  tac  most  boys— especially  the 
younger  ones — and  we  shall  contlnae  to  em- 
phasize the  values  that  come  from  camping. 
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But,  It  Is  true,  that  those  bigh-school-age 
boys  to  whom  we  offer  Exploring — and  even 
some  of  those  who  are  younger — want  to  de- 
velop themselves  for  later  life.  They  want  to 
learn  useful  things  that  will  help  in  a  Job. 
They  want  to  show  what  they  can  do  on 
their  own.  And,  as  you've  heard,  they  want 
to  be  with  girls. 

So,  Scouting  during  the  period  of  Boypower 
"76  win  keep  to  its  purpose,  but  it  will  keep 
in  tune  with  the  times. 

This  bold,  new  venture — this  crusade,  if 
you  please — has  clear  and  measurable  goals 
that  will  unite  our  team  and  focus  its  efforts. 
I  have  met  with  our  Scout  leaders  across  the 
Nation,  and  these  goals  of  Boypower  '76  are 
serious  commitments  to  all  adults  related  to 
Scouting.  There  have  even  been  meetings 
with  hundreds  of  representatives  from 
America's  news  media,  and  they,  too,  are 
excited  about  the  Impact  that  Scouting  can 
make  on  our  Nation  through  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  of  Boypower  '76. 

We  report  to  you,  then — as  these  Reports 
to  the  Nation  Scouts  will  repKjrt  to  President 
Nixon  tomorrow — that  Scouting  has  launched 
a  program  that  will  rekindle  the  spirit  of  '76. 

We  report  to  you  that  Scouting  is  moving 
into  an  exciting  new  era  with  an  ambitious 
and  courageous  program  to  achieve  the  great 
destiny  that  is  ours  if  we  but  have  the  will 
to  reach  for  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  America  needs  the 
old-fashioned  patriotism  which  built  our 
heritage.  With  the  help  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  leaders,  Scouting  will 
deliver. 

America  needs  support  for  attitudes  of  re- 
spect. And  ScouUng  is  pledged  to  deliver. 

America  needs  young  men  motivated  to 
self-reliance.  And  our  challenge  is  that 
Scouting  can  deliver. 

This  is  the  great  opportunity  that  lies 
ahead  for  us.  We  call  It  Boypower  '76.  And  we 
say  Scouting  is  one  of  the  few  ways  a  boy  can 
have  a  good  time  while  he  builds  himself 
into  the  kind  of  citizen  his  community — and 
his  Nation — can  be  proud  of.  We  say,  America 
gets  its  great  strength  and  drive  from  its 
manpower.  But,  it  Is  true,  too,  that  America's 
DMmpower  begins  with  Bojrpower,  And  Boy- 
power '76  is  the  name  of  our  game. 
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The  redeeming  quality  of  man  lies  In  his 
ability  to  sense  his  kinship  wlUi  all  men. 

There  are  people  In  our  country  whose 
moral  sensitivity  suffers  a  black-out  when 
confronted  with  the  black  man's  predica- 
ment. 

Whenever  one  person  Is  offended,  we  are  all 
hurt.  What  begins  as  inequality  of  some  in- 
evitably ends   as  inequality  of  all. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  emanclptatlon 
of  the  Negro  was  proclaimed.  It  is  time  for 
the  white  man  to  strive  for  self  emancipation, 
to  set  himself  free  of  bigotry  and  contempt. 

By  negligence  and  silence  we  have  all  be- 
come accessory  before  the  God  of  mercy  to 
the  Injustice  committed  against  the  Negroes 
by  men  of  our  nation. 

When  blood  Is  shed,  human  eyes  see  red; 
when  a  heart  is  crushed,  It  Is  only  Ood  who 
shares  the  pain. 

The  crime  of  murder  Is  tangible  and  pun- 
ishable by  law.  The  sin  of  insult  Is  Imponder- 
able, invisible. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  one  word  denote^! 
both  crimes.  "Bloodshed"  in  Hebrew,  is 
the  word  that  denotes  both  mutder  and 
humiliation. 

Racial  tension  and  strife  "s  both  sin  and 
punishment.  The  Negro's  plight,  the  blighted 
areas  in  the  large  cities,  are  they  not  the 
fruit  of  our  sins? 

The  shotgun  blasts  that  have  killed  those 
leaders  who  sought  Justice  and  the  Innoceut 
people  who  were  victims  of  injustice  ma'ie 
us  cry  for  shame  wherever  we  are. 

Seen  In  the  light  of  our  religious  tradition, 
the  Negro  problem  is  the  test  of  our  integrity, 
a  magnificent  spiritual  opportumty. 

Our  concern  must  be  expressed  not  sym- 
bolically, but  litersUy;  not  only  publicly,  but 
also  privately;  not  only  occasionally,  but 
regularly.  '' 

What  we  need  Is  the  mvolvement  of  every 
one  of  us  as  Individuals.  What  we  need  Is  the 
constant  awarenes  of  the  monstrosity  of  in- 
justice. History  has  made  us  all  neighbors. 
The  age  of  moral  mediocrity  and  complacency 
has  run  out. 

This  Is  a  time  for  commitment,  for  deed, 
for  action. 


THS   EVIL  OP  RACISM 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CAtlFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  distin- 
guished constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John 
Factor,  is  disturbed,  as  so  many  of  us  are, 
over  the  inherent  evils  of  racial  prejudice. 
He  recently  purchased  space  in  the 
major  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  to 
bring  to  the  readers  his  own  thoughts  on 
the  evil  of  racism. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  text  of  his 
message  printed  in  the  Record  so  his 
words  might  be  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans: 

The  Evn.  or  Racism 

Race  prejudice,  a  universal  human  ailment. 
Is  the  most  recalcitrant  aspect  of  the  evil 
In  man 

Few  of  us  seem  to  realize  how  Insidious, 
how  universal  an  evil  Is  racism.  Racism  Is 
man's  gravest  threat  to  man.  the  maximum 
of  hatred  for  a  minimum  of  reason,  the  maxi- 
mum of  cruelty  for  a  minimum  of  thinking. 

God  created  different  kinds  of  man,  men 
ol  different  colors  and  races.  From  one  single 
man  all  men  are  descended.  The  Image  of 
Ood  Is  either  in  every  man  or  in  no  man. 

To  think  of  man  In  terms  of  white,  black 
or  yellow  Is  more  than  an  error.  It  Is  an  eye 
disease,  a  cancer  of  the  soul. 


UNFAIR  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  PER- 
SONS WHO  ARE  REALLY  IN  FACT 
HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  VANIBL  Mr.  Speaker,  present  tax 
provisions  discriminate  against  widows, 
widowers,  and  single  persons,  treating 
them  as  single  persons  even  though  they 
may  genuinely  be  heacis  of  their  house- 
holds. Most  single  persons  today  operate 
their  own  households  meeting  the  full 
burden  of  household  expense.  The  tax 
laws  should  recognize  the  special  prob- 
lem of  the  4,500,000  single  wage  earners 
in  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation,  as  I  did  In  the  90th  Congress, 
to  remedy  this  unfair  treatment  of  per- 
sons who  are  really  in  fact  heads  of  their 
households. 

The  following  table  compares  the  pres- 
ent tax  UabUlty  of  a  single  person  with 
what  It  would  be  If  his  Income  is  taxed 
at  the  rate  applied  to  married  taxpayers 
filing  tax  returns  as  heads  of  households. 
This  head-of -household  rate  would  apply 
to  unremarried  widows,  widowers,  and 
single  persons  over  30  years  of  age  under 
the  legislation  wiiich  I  have  introduced. 
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As  you  can  see  from  this  table,  a  8ln«le 
person  would  save  $82  under  my  bill  If 
he  made  $7,300  per  year;  $154  if  he  made 
$10,000  per  year:  $335  per  year  at  $15.- 
000:  and  $1,102  per  year  If  he  earned 
$25,000. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider this  bill  during  Its  up-comlng  hear- 
ings on  tax  reform  and  revision. 


A  TEACHER  AFFECTS  ETERNITY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OF    NXW    TOBX 

m  THX  HOU8S  OF  RSPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sad 
duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  passing  last  Tuesday  evening 
of  a  most  remarkable  gentleman,  Mr. 
Joel  Braverman.  This  sensitive  man,  con- 
sumed by  his  great  love  of  children  dedi- 
cated nearly  his  entire  life  to  their  edu- 
cation. He  was  founder  and  for  years 
principal  of  Yeshiva  of  Platbush  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  School  in  Brooklyn. 
Under  his  watchful,  fatherly  eye  the 
fledgling  school  grew.  Nourished  by  his 
dedication,  strengthened  by  his  vision 
and  tireless  energy,  the  school  matured 
Into  one  of  the  finest  institutes  of  He- 
brew learning  in  the  United  States. 

I  knew  Joel  Braverman  for  many 
years.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  at- 
tended the  Yeshiva  of  Flatbush  and  to 
have  been  exposed  to  this  unusual  man. 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  he  played  a  pro- 
found role  in  my  life.  He  was  more  than 
a  principal,  more  than  a  teacher.  He  was 
a  friend,  a  confidant,  a  guide,  a  man 
loved  and  emulated  Iw  the  children  he 
loved.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  In- 
fluenced and  shaped  the  characters  of 
all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  His 
Interest  In  each  child  was  genuine  and  he 
recognized  each  of  us  as  an  indvidual. 
Children  were  his  whole  interest,  his 
whole  life.  His  dedication  to  them  and 
to  their  education  was  uncompromising. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  feel  his  loss 
intensely  and  personally. 

The  loss  of  Joel  Braverman  Is  too 
great  for  the  cause  of  education.  He  was 
a  giant  and  a  leader  In  the  fleld  of  He- 
brew education.  He  was  a  planner  and 
an  architect.  He  designed  and  brought  to 
life  an  educational  program  of  the  finest 
quality.  It  Is  becaiise  of  his  efforts  that 
Yeshiva  of  Flatbush  has  achieved  the 
outstanding  reputation  which  it  has. 
Private  education  In  this  country  Is  a 
tradition.  It  testifies  to  our  freedom  of 
religion  and  of  conscience,  and  our  right 
to  direct  the  upbringing  and  education 
of  our  children.  The  establishment  and 
operation  of  an  institution  like  Yeshiva 


of  Flatbush  Is  an  exercise  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  that  right  and  is,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  a  contribution  to  American 
education.  This  Is  part  of  the  legacy 
which  Joel  Braverman  has  left  us. 

But  we  will  remember  him  most.  I  be- 
lieve, for  his  warmth,  for  his  great  con- 
cern for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  of 
course  for  his  Intense  love  of  children. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  and  friend  who 
makes  life  more  meaningful.  Henry 
Adams  once  wrote: 

A  t«acb«r  affecU  •t«mlty:  b«  can  never  tell 
where  hla  Influence  itope. 

It  consoles  me  somewhat  to  think  that 
Joel  Braverman  will  live  on  in  all  the 
children  he  influenced  and  In  all  their 
achievements. 


CITIZENS  LAUDED  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
RENDERED  DURING  CALIFORNIA 
DISASTER 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Los  Angeles  area  which  I  rep- 
resent was  struck  by  disastrous  rains 
which  released  tons  of  mud  on  many 
homes  in  the  28th  District.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  generous  and  tireless  efforts 
of  our  city's  professional  agencies,  vol- 
unteer organizations,  and  untold  hun- 
dreds of  citizen  volunteers,  this  disaster 
from  which  we  are  still  recovering  would 
have  been  greatly  magnified. 

I  would  like  to  commend  those  people 
who  gave  so  willingly  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  assist  their  neighbors  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  impossible 
to  name  individually  each  of  those  fine 
citizens.  They  came  when  there  was  a 
need  and  left  quietly  when  the  battle 
was  over — satisfied  only  with  a  Job  well 
done.  The  groups  Involved  and  repre- 
sented in  assisting  the  28th  District, 
however,  included  the  Law  Enforcement 
Explorer  Scouts,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
student  groups  from  UCLA,  a  contingent 
from  Loyola  University,  and  Individuals 
from  other  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Teenagers  from  all 
over  the  city  came  forward  to  assist  In 
bagging  more  than  2.500  tons  of  sand. 
Citizen  band  groups  such  as  REACT  and 
FORE  also  assisted  the  National  Guard, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  our  own  Los  Angeles 
PoUce  and  Fire  Departments. 

The  generation  gap  was  closed  as 
young  and  old  alike  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  2  days  in  torrential  rains 
to  save  lives  and  property.  Between  400 
and  500  citizens  were  actively  Involved 
In  this  elTort  and  another  400  had  to  be 


turned  away.  Tliey  are  back  now  helping 
to  clean  up  the  destruction. 

In  a  time  of  trouble  and  conflict  these 
citizens  have  proved  that  in  our  country 
concern  Is  still  alive  and  "Involvement" 
Is  not  a  quality  of  the  past. 

I  am  proud  to  be  their  Representative 
in  Congress. 

Each  of  the  citizens  and  all  of  the 
organizations  who  came  forward  to  as- 
sist the  afflicted  residents  are  worthy  of 
commendation,  and,  at  the  very  least, 
deserve  our  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude. 


LETT  WOMEN  DOCTORS  RELIEVE 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICRIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  6,  1969 


Mrs.  GRXFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Sydney  J.  Harris  for  his 
article  entitled.  "Let  Women  Doctors  Re- 
lieve Shortage."  Anyone  who  reads  this 
article  will  reaUze  that  Mr.  Harris  is 
worthy  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
article  in  the  Congressional  Rxcoro  : 

LXT  WoKXN  Doctors  Relkvc  Shobtaok 
(By  Sydney  J.  Harrla) 

I  have  written  about  this  before,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  but  the  situation  la  now  worse 
than  It  was  then,  and  still  nottilng  much 
has  been  done.  I  refer  to  the  shortage  of 
doctors  In  the  U.S..  and  our  provincial  prej- 
udice against  women  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Our  country  could  use  another  quarter- 
million  doctors,  but  many  jroung  men  are 
not  able  to  go  through  the  lengthy  and  ex- 
pensive period  of  medical  education:  on  the 
other  hand,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  college- 
trained  women  could  take  up  the  profession 
If  they  were  encouraged  to  do  so. 

The  majority  of  doctors  are  women  In 
Russia,  and  In  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  tliroughout  Europe  generally,  there  are 
many  times  more  women  doctors  than  we 
have  In  the  U.S. 

Male  Chauvinism  does  not  run  nearly  as 
high  In  those  countries  as  it  does  here.  Even 
female  lawyers  are  frowned  upon  in  the  U.S. 
(both  inside  and  outside  the  legal  profes- 
sion), are  paid  leas,  given  more  menial  as- 
signments, and  rarely  elevated  to  positions 
of  any  real  responsibility  In  public  service, 
as  their  male  counterparts  are. 

It  may  be  a  plausible  (though  not.  to 
me.  t>ersuaslve)  argument  that  women  lack 
the  toughness  of  fibre  to  make  flrst-rate 
lawyers;  but  surely  no  similar  argument  ap- 
plies to  their  potenUal  abilities  as  doctors. 
In  the  first  place,  women  tend  to  be  na- 
tively more  sympathetic  to  physical  ailments 
than  men:  women  are  more  aware  of  their 
bodies,  more  sensitive  to  biological  processes: 
more  emotionally  engaged  In  the  arts  of 
nursing  and  nutrition  and  conservation  of 
health. 

Secondly,  and  Just  as  Important,  women 
have  a  naturally  deeper  understanding  of 
psychosomatic  ailments — which  are  at  the 
bottom  of  more  than  50  percent  of  all  cases 
seen  by  doctors — because  their  own  minds 
and  bodies  are  so  intimately  related,  so  deli- 
cately Interpenetrated  by  one  another. 

And.  so  far  as  the  technical  skUls  of  med- 
icine are  concerned,  these  can  be  learned  by 
any  competent  and  ordinarily  Intelligent  per- 
son of  either  sex.  What  chiefly  distinguishes 
a  good  doctor  from  a  mediocre  one  is  pre- 
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clsely  the  ares  In  which  women  excel:  the 
ability  to  Identify  with  the  patient,  to  com- 
municate and  Interact  on  a  level  beneath  the 
merely  verbal  and  Intellectual  and  clinical. 
It  Is  one  of  the  scandals  of  our  society 
that  we  fall  to  extract  the  vast  potential 
from  our  women,  and  stlU  condemn  them 
to  second-class  citizenship  in  the  profession 
that  needs  them  most. 


CONSUMER  INFORMATION  IN 
EUROPE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  working  for  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  are  aware 
how  far  behind  the  European  countries 
we  are.  Most  of  the  world's  industrial- 
ized countries,  in  fact,  have  already 
established  strong,  effective  consumer 
programs  with  appropriate  cabinet  rep- 
resentation. 

Prof.  Hans  B.  Thorelli,  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, has  described  the  various  ways 
European  consumer  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  are  providing  con- 
sumer information  in  the  following 
article : 

Thk  Testmakers — A  Noncomparative  Stody 

OF  Organized  Consumer  Information  in 

Europe* 

(By  Hans  B.  Thorelli* •) 

Europe  Is  rapidly  becoming  consumer 
oriented.  This  development  Is  naturally  re- 
lated to  the  spread  of  modem  marketing 
management  concepts.  To  no  small  part  the 
consumer  emphasis  is  also  due  to  the  current 
rise  of  Interest  groups,  governmental  bodies 
and  other  Institutions  exclusively  concerned 
with  consumer  problems.  This  paper  is 
focused  on  organized  consumer  Information 
agencies  engaged  In  labeling  or  in  compara- 
tive testing  of  products.  A  variety  of  forms, 
from  profit-making  Journals  via  consumer- 
subscriber  organizations  to  state-run  insti- 
tutes are  discussed.  While  some  standard- 
ization of  practices  Ls  underway,  continued 
experimentation  is  likely  to  accompany  the 
further  rapid  growth  of  this  movement  which 
may  be  predicted  with  great  confidence. 
Special  Interest,  and  special  problems  attach 
to  Increasing  International  cooperation  In 
the  field. 

The  most  essential  aspect  of  the  market- 
ing process — whether  viewed  from  a  producer 
or  a  consumer  viewpoint — is  that  It  is  a 
communications  system.  Looking  at  the  spec- 
trum of  Information  flowing  in  the  direction 
of  the  consumer  we  find,  among  other  things, 
advertising,  personal  selling,  user's  manuals, 
homemaker  and  hobby  journals,  editorial 
and  critical  copy  In  the  newspapers,  general 
education  In  bo  far  as  It  upgrades  consumer- 
ship,  some  specialized  consumer  education 
programs,  opinion  leaders,  coffee  klatsches. 
legislated  information  labels,  and  a  great 
number  of  quality  seals,  marks,  and  labels 
Issued  by  standardization  bodies  and  trade 
associations  in  various  industries.  The  last 
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few  decades — Indeed,  the  last  few  years' — 
have  also  witnessed  the  emergence  of  what 
we  may  call  the  testmakers.  I.e..  agencies  en- 
gaged In  labeling  or  comparative  testing  of 
products  on  an  economy- wide  basis  (or  at 
least  without  reference  to  a  special  Industry 
or  group  of  products).  The  term  organized 
consumer  information  Is  used  here,  some- 
what arbitrarily,  to  refer  to  the  output  of 
these  bodies.  It  should  be  observed  that  many 
of  these  organizations  also  engage  In  activi- 
ties other  than  comparative  testing  or  label- 
ing, such  as  lobbying  on  behalf  of  consumers, 
operating  complaint  bureaus,  conducting 
home  economics  research  of  a  general  nature. 
These  other  activities  fall  outside  the  scope 
of  the  study. 

The  use  of  the  term  consumer  informa- 
tion to  denote  the  business  of  testing  and 
labeling  agencies  Is  deliberate,  as  the  gen- 
eration, analysis,  and  dissemination  of  con- 
sumer-relevant product  Information  Is  the 
common  denominator  in  their  activities.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  several 
of  the  organizations  go  beyond  the  presenta- 
tion of  basic  facts  into  the  realm  of  con- 
sumer "guidance"  or  "protection." 

This  paper  may  be  viewed  as  a  progress 
report,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  Im- 
pressionistic and  exploratory.  While  based 
on  data  from  all  Western  Europe,  comprising 
some  forty  different  organizations,  the  report 
almost  surely  has  omitted  a  few  bodies  of 
significance  and  some  factual  mistakes  have 
likely  been  Included.  (Being  dealers  in  in- 
formation about  products  not  all  testmakers 
excel  in  giving  Information  about  them- 
selves.) Also,  while  It  Is  fashionable  to  call 
any  research  comprising  more  than  one  ob- 
servation comparative,  we  shall  be  content 
with  the  adjective  non-comparative.  We  have, 
however,  devoted  a  section  to  a  synopsis  of 
what  we  consider  a  truly  comparative  study. 

TERMS    OF   REFERENCE 

Whatever  the  degrees  of  government  plan- 
ning and  regulation,  all  West  European  econ- 
omies are  based  on  private  enterprise.  In 
such  a  competitive  enterprise  system  there 
can  only  be  one  ultimate  testing  place:  the 
market.  To  the  extent  that  organized  con- 
sumer information  facilitates  rational  be- 
havior by  the  consumer,  it  will  strengthen 
the  economic  system.  To  the  extent  that 
these  programs,  by  being  overly  solicitous, 
make  the  consumer  a  passive  rather  than  an 
active  participant  in  the  marketplace  they 
will  weaken  the  system.  While  It  would  carry 
this  survey  too  far  to  take  up  these  problems, 
it  is  clear  that  different  consumer  informa- 
tion systems  will  tend  to  have  different  types 
of  Impact  on  consumers. 

Of  the  need  for  improved  consvuner  infor- 
mation there  can  be  no  doubt.  Information 
alx>ut  the  market  has  always  been  to  varying 
degrees  imperfect.  It  would  also  seem  fairly 
clear  that  the  increase  in  availability  of  rele- 
vant information  has  not  equalled  the  in- 
creased need  for  such  information  in  the  last 
few  decades.  The  acceleration  and  diversifi- 
cation of  technical  progress,  the  cornucopia 
of  new  products,  the  intricate  complexity  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  proliferation  of  prod- 
uct braiids,  these  have  resulted  in  a  pheno- 
menal increase  in  the  "functional  distance" 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The 
"geographical  distance"  and  the  "temporal 
distance"  between  them  has  grown  apace 
with  the  nationalization  and  International- 
ization of  local  markets.  The  "legal  distance" 


•This  study  was  carried  out  with  active 
support  of  the  International  Management 
Development  Institute  (IMEDE),  Lausanne, 
at  which  the  author  was  Professor  of  Mar- 
keting in  1964-66.  Mrs.  Sarah  V.  Thorelli 
contributed  heavily  to  the  project. 

•*  Professor  of  Marketing,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 


'  It  Is  worth  noting  that  one-third  of  the 
organizations  surveyed  here  were  not  even 
born  when  the  field  was  last  Inventoried,  I.e., 
In  an  OEEC  study  based  on  1960  data.  Among 
the  new  organizations  are  also  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  most  important  ones  in  terms 
of  innovation  and  Impact  in  the  field.  Cf. 
Jean  Meynaud,  Better  Buying  Through  Con- 
sumer Information,  Paris,  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  1981. 
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poeee  new  problems  in  public  rules  govern- 
ing health,  safety  and  fraud.  The  mechan- 
ization of  retailing  lias  meant  a  rapid  struc- 
tural decline  in  the  role  of  personal  selling 
as  a  channel  of  consumer  information. 

In  this  changed  environment  the  consumer 
finds  himself  with  a  multi-leveled  set  of  buy- 
ing criteria,  a  diversified  group  of  buying 
decisions  brought  abruptly  to  focus  by  the 
striking  growth  In  both  discretionary  Income 
and  leisure  time.  As  he  is  drawn  Into  new 
and  rapidly  changing  spending  areas  the 
consumer  often  finds  that  he  and.  Indeed,  his 
peers,  have  little  prior  experience  to  draw  on. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  prime  movers  be- 
hind organized  consumer  Information  have 
been  middle  class  and  professional  groups  In 
Western  Societies  of  relative  abundance." 

The  Joining  of  forces  to  ensure  corrective 
or  compensatory  action  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers was  at  first  limited  to  the  traditional 
consumer  cooperatives,  whose  Interest  in  this 
area  has  been  moderate.  In  the  late  forties 
and  fifties  a  new  Iclnd  of  consumer  associa- 
tion was  founded  in  European  countries, 
sometimes  at  the  Instigation  of  governmental 
authorities  and  often  with  the  support  of 
other  groups  with  social  aims — family  fed- 
erations, women's  associations,  trade  unions. 
The  common  purpose:  to  promote  consump- 
tion in  the  sense  of  the  consumer  interest 
and  to  put  it  on  an  equal  basis  with  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

The  European  Productivity  Agency  con- 
vened a  meeting  in  1960  to  discuss  consumer 
information  systems.  The  specific  objective 
was  to  study  three  methods  of  informing 
consumers:  comparative  testing,  quality 
markings,  and  informative  labeling.  Each 
category  corresponds  to  a  specific  aim,  and 
the  various  systems  employ  different  ways  of 
compiling  and  disseminating  information. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  difference  in 
the  attitude  to  the  producer:  the  advocates 
of  comparative  tests  generally  refuse  to  co- 
operate actively  with  the  producer,  whereas 
the  supporters  of  the  other  two  methods  re- 
quire such  collaboration  to  achieve  their 
ends.  Despite  these  differences,  however, 
these  various  methods  of  information  share 
certain  alms,  as  well  as  difficulties. 

Today,  though  the  individual  organiza- 
tions persist  in  following  a  chosen  method, 
due  to  the  multiplication  or  re-combination 
of  groups,  many  countries  in  Europe,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  gradually  tending  toward  the 
use  of  all  methods  to  achieve  titfiir  goal.  Still 
organizational  preferences  can  toe  discerned. 
The  year  1964  saw  a  tremendous  change  in 
European  orientation  toward  consumer  prob- 
lems— a  change  in  both  pace  and  in  the 
placement  of  concern.  Some  of  these  qulck- 
enings  were  set  in  motion  earlier,  but  1964 
was  a  year  of  a  new  emphasis  on  the  con- 
sumer as  such  and  this  at  the  cabinet  level, 
as  one  country  after  another  moved  to  cre- 
ate new  agencies,  appoint  investigations,  or 
grant  new  monies  to  private  or  public  bodies 
in  the  field. 

A  further  outgrowth  of  the  convergence  of 
goals  among  consumer  organizations  has 
been  the  formation  of  international  bodies. 
These  as  yet  serve  mainly  a  clearing-house 
function.  When  they  have  taken  independent 
initiatives,  execution  in  the  past  has  largely 
been  the  responsibility  of  national  members. 
International  organizations  of  special  inter- 
est in  the  testing  and  labeling  context  are 
primarily  the  following: 

International  Organization  of  Consumers 
Unions  (The  Hague,  1960).  25+  member  or- 
ganizations from  some  twenty  countries,  in- 
cluding Consumers  Union  (U.S.).  Broad  in- 
terest, but  focused  on  comparative  testing. 


'This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  need  for  consumer  information  pro- 
grams in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Only 
that  the  need  there  is  not  likely  to  be  met 
spontaneously  by  local  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 
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BuNAU  XuropAen  das  Unlooa  de  Conaom- 
m»tmam  (BrtuMU.  l»«3)  Hitherto  prtmiUy 
»  oontAct  organ  for  certain  consumer  grotipa 
to  tli«  nc.  WUl  be  tbe  sponaor  of  ■o-cmlled 
SuiotMta.  ^^ 

Nordlaka  KocnnUtMn  far  Kon*umentfr«for 
(Inter-ScandlnaTlan  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Matters.  Copenhagen.  1958)  Denmark. 
Finland.  Norway.  Sweden.  Inter -gOTemxnao- 
tal.  Promotes  common  approaches,  methods. 
crlterU  aa  regards  testing. 

C«nti«  International  pour  la  Promotion  de 
la  Quallt*  (The  Hague,  HWa).  AustrU.  Bel- 
glum.  Prance,  Germany,  Holland.  Spain. 
UJC  Thua  far  has  promoted  informative 
labeling  as  well  as  quaUty  labeling.  London 
conference  1906  discussed  harmonization  of 
national  efforts,  especially  testing  methods. 

International  Orgtinlzatlon  for  Standard - 
IzaUon  (ISO,  Geneva,  1»4«) .  In  1964  became 
Interested  in  SMMP — standard  methods  of 
measuring  performance  of  consumer  goods. 
Will  work  with  International  and  national 
testing  and  standardization  bodies  on  this 
problem. 

International  Electrotechnlcal  Commission 
(Geneva).  Autonomous  affiliate  of  ISO  for 
standardization  of  electrical  goods.  In  1904 
InlUated.Kprk  on  SMMP  for  household  ap- 
pU4Pcea:' ^opes  to  have  first  recommenda- 
tlona  published  in  19M. 

For  the  further  discussion  four  categories 
of  activity  are  dtstlngulabed: 

1.  Comparative  Testing 

A.  Counseling  (with  overall  product 
ratings) 

B.  Non-counseling  (without  overall  prod- 
uct ratlxtga) 

3.  Labeling 

A.  Quality  certincaUon 

B.  Information  labeling 

Comparative  testing  denotes  a  special  kind 
of  market  survey  carried  out  by  an  Inde- 
pendent body.  This  organization  selecu  the 
individual  samples  of  the  brands  of  a  given 
product  (or  products.  If  the  focus  Is  on 
substitute  products)  to  be  tested,  and  also 
prescribes  the  characterUUca  to  be  tested. 
and  the  teat  methods  to  be  used.  The  results 
obtained  for  each  brand  are  reported  (fre- 
quently croas-tabulated).  A  generalized 
Judgement  about  the  whole  product — usually 
Including  a  consideration  of  price  and  of 
non-testable  but  relevant  features — may  be 
added,  in  the  form  of  an  overall  rating,  or  a 
categorization  In  terms  of  relative  recom- 
mendablUty  ("beat  buy*,  "not  acceptable" 
etc.)  as  a  consumer  counseling  device  (cate- 
gory lA).  Other  organizations  prefer  to  let 
the  tests  of  individual  characteristics  and 
products  speak  for  themselves,  hence  gen- 
erally do  not  include  any  overall  product 
ratings  (category  IB). 

While  the  use  of  brand  names  complicates 
the  work  of  the  testing  bodies  by  mulUply- 
Ing  the  number  of  items  to  be  tested,  by 
facilitating  the  Identification  of  the  product 
for  the  consumer,  branding  makea  the  sys- 
tem workable.  ComparaUve  teaUng  is  by  far 
the  moat  difficult  and  the  moat  expensive 
scheme  to  administer.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  typically  (although  not  necessarily)  giving 
greater  depth  of  information  than  labeling. 
In  terms  of  number  of  product  characteristics 
embraced.  The  consumer  la  also  given  a  great 
range  of  Information,  in  that  the  tesu  gen- 
erally comprise  a  great  number.  If  not  all, 
of  the  brands  available. 

Labeling  here  denotes  an  activity  to  which 
an  organization,  after  establishing  certato 
minimal  criteria  as  to  product  quaUty  and/  or 
range  and  depth  of  information  about  prod- 
uct characteiistlca,  will  permit  Interested 
producers  to  attach  the  quality  seal  and/ or 
Informative  label  of  the  organization  to  their 
products,  as  long  aa  theae  comply  with  cri- 
teria. QuaUty  certification  (category  aA)  — 
based  on  the  agency's  notion  aa  to  what  con- 
stitutes product  "fltneaa" — tenda  to  include 
information  labeling  aa  well.  At  timea.  how- 
ever, producera  content  themselvea  with  only 
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attaching  the  quality  seal  to  the  product. 
Organizations  engaging  In  Information  label- 
ing per  it  (category  2B)  prefer  to  let  the 
facts  on  the  label  speak  for  themselves.  All 
economy-wide  labeling  schemes  in  existence 
are  voluntary.  I.e.,  dependent  on  producer 
cooperation.  Routine  compliance  testing  la 
often  entrusted  to  the  producers  themselves: 
all  organizations  retain  the  right  to  under- 
take control  tests  ex  officio.  This  decentrali- 
zation makes  for  economy  In  operation. 

The  great  advantage  of  quality  seals  and 
InformaUon  labels  Is  that  they  provide  polnt- 
of-purchase  data.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  labeled  brands  available  in  a  given 
retail  outlet  may  be  small  There  are  often 
unlabeled  brands  among  those  available;  It 
Is  not  always  easy  to  decide  for  what  reason 
the  producers  of  unlabeled  brands  are  not 
In  the  labeling  scheme  and  what.  If  any- 
thing, thla  haa  to  do  with  the  quality  or 
characteristics  of  their  producU.  Due  to  the 
relatively  lower  cost  of  operation,  labeling 
schemes  6ften  embrace  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  different  products  than  comparative 
testing  systems. 

Common  to  the  procedures  of  all  these  con- 
sumer information  organizations  is  that  at 
some  stage  of  evenU  they  all  Involve  product 
testing.  Though  patterns  are  changing  rap- 
Idly  it  may  be  convenient  to  correlate  these 
categories  with  geographical  areas :  compara- 
tive testing  with  overall  ratings  with  the 
U.  K..  quality  certification  with  the  con- 
ttoent  and  information  labeling  with  Scan- 
dtoavla.  Among  the  Scandtoavlan  countries 
Sweden  is  the  classic  representative  not  only 
of  labeling  but  also  of  comparative  testing 
of  the  non-counseling  variety.  Another  gen- 
eralization: comparative  testing  In  various 
forma  seems  to  focus  on  the  marfcef-eon- 
jumer  relationship,  quality  marking  on  the 
manufactuTer-coTuumer  relationship,  and  in- 
formative labeling  on  a  product -consumer 
relationship. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  cross-country 
overview  we  may  note  the  striking  variety  of 
sponaorablp  among  testing  and  labeling  or- 
ganisations. These  are  organizations  based 
on  broad  individual  membership,  such  as  the 
Consumer's  AssocUUon  in  the  U.K.;  there 
are  private  proflt-maktog  ventures  such  as 
the  German  DM  and  Italian  Quattrosoldl 
Journals;  there  are  private  federated  orga- 
nizations, such  oa  Switzerland's  Pondatlon 
pour  la  Protection  dea  Consommateurs. 
There  are  government-subsidized  but  pri- 
vately administered  organizations,  such  as 
Union  P*d«rale  de  la  ConaommaUon  In 
Prance;  there  are  quaal -government  bodlea, 
such  aa  VarudeklaratlonsfOrbundet  In  Pin- 
land;  there  are  all-government  agencies,  such 
as  the  Conaumer  Council  in  U.K.  Frequently 
organizatlona  with  different  typea  of  sponsor- 
ship exist  side  by  side  wlthto  a  single  coun- 
try, sometimes  engaged  In  different,  some- 
times In  similar  activities. 
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In  some  countries,  such  as  Denmark,  all 
three  systems  under  discussion  here  are  used. 
In  others,  the  combinations  are  not  as  well 
developed,  although  in  most  countries  there 
is  quite  a  flora  of  Interested  groupa.  Thla 
pluralistic  approach  haa  resulted  In  many 
organizations  seemingly  performing  the  same 
function  and  in  many  countries  comprising 
the  same  persons  or  grroups.  Unfortunately, 
the  data  concerning  these  organizations  are 
not  complete.  Several  groups  are  yet  to  be 
heard  from;  undoubtedly  many,  especially 
local  groups,  are  as  yet  not  uncovered.  These 
gaps  may  even  distort  the  picture  as  a  whole, 
especially  on  the  continent  where  diverse 
organizations,  some  in  existence  for  a  long 
time,  have  been  Interested  In  consumer  In- 
formation systems  only  In  recent  years. 
Comparmtive  tetting 

We  will  'llr'"—  first  comparative  testing 
organizations  which  do  give  an  overall  prod- 
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uct  rating  (category  lA).  The  first  Bnropean 
organization  of  thla  character,  where  brand- 
named  products  were  compared,  ranked  with 
pricea.  and  resulta  made  public,  was  Neyten- 
daaamtokln.  the  Consumers  Union  of  Ice- 
land, formed  in  1963  This  spunky  organisa- 
tion, with  under  10.000  members,  was  quickly 
embroUed  In  litigation  due  to  a  warning  on 
a  harmful  detergent.  Issued  as  a  result  of  its 
published  findings.  Aa  plaintiff  prevailed  In 
lower  instances,  activities  of  the  organization 
were  hampered,  but  after  N  was  vindicated 
In  the  high  court  to  1960  the  road  is  clear  for 
organized  consumer  information  In  Iceland. 
Not  concerned  wholly  with  comparative  test- 
ing. Neytendasamtdkln  receives  a  government 
grant  comprising  about  30  per  cent  of  Its 
(5,000  plus  budget. 

The  year  1953  also  saw  the  establishment 
of  the  Nederlandse  Constmienten  Bond  In 
Holland,  a  non-profit  organization  with  63,000 
Individual  members  and  18  organizational 
members,  whose  total  membership,  to  tutrn, 
reached  the  200.000  level  to  1964,  This  orga- 
nization is  totally  Independent  of  producers 
as  well  as  the  government.  Organizational 
members  are  civil  service  groups,  teachers 
and  pensioners.  Its  annual  budget  of  (70,000 
comes  from  Its  membership  exclusively.  By 
far  Its  moat  Important  function  la  compara- 
tive teatlng.  It  has  on  occaalon  received 
financial  help  from  labor  unlona  and  coop- 
eratives to  running  tests,  and  at  least  once 
a  teat  was  performed  by  the  Consumers' 
Association  In  England,  financed  by  Consu- 
mers' Union  In  the  United  States,  for  both 
the  Nederlandse  Consumenten  Bond  and 
I'Assoclatlon  des  Consommateurs  In  Belgium. 
The  list  of  Items  tested  through  1964  includes 
some  23  appliances,  from  refrigerators  and 
washing  machines  to  batteries  and  exposure 
meters,  and  34  other  items,  including  such 
things  as  glue,  can  openers,  cigarettes,  tooth- 
paste, tennis  balls.  Its  periodical.  Consu- 
mentengids.  appears  eleven  times  a  year. 

Another  Dutch  organization.  Consumenten 
Contact  Orgaan  (CCO)  was  set  up  In  1957  by 
the  cooperatives,  the  Consumenten  Bond  and 
three  labor  groups,  with  a  family  organiza- 
tion Joining  In  1963.  A  government  grant  of 
(38,000  m  1963  was  Intended  to  cover  70  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  their  comparative  testing 
activities.  In  lu  1964  budget  CCO  claimed  to 
have  about  (60,000  for  testing;  in  1965  about 
(85,000.  A  fascinating  development  here  Is 
that  this  organization  actually  has  made 
an  attempt  to  cooperate  with  the  producer. 
He  Is  contacted  usually  before  and  after  the 
tests  for  comments.  He  receives  the  general 
report  In  draft,  and  also  the  technical  dota 
concerning  his  product.  CCO  publishes  an  In- 
formation bulletin  ten  times  a  year. 

The  Norwelgan  Forbrukerradet  also  per- 
forms Its  compartlve  testings  In  some  cooper- 
ation with  the  producer.  Of  the  total  budget 
of  this  largely  governmental  body  of  around 
(175,000  a  year,  some  70  per  cent  comes  from 
public  funds.  What  part  of  the  budget  Is  de- 
voted to  comparative  tests  Is  unknown.  Since 
their  esUbUshment  In  1953  they  have  en- 
gaged In  informative  labeling  and  quality 
markings  as  well.  Their  popular  publication, 
Forbrukerrapporten,  with  a  circulation  of 
100,000  to  10  per  cent  of  Norway's  households, 
appears  ten  times  a  year. 

There  are  two  comparative  testing  orga- 
nizations In  France,  Union  F*d6rale  de  la 
Consommatlon  (UFC) ,  established  In  1951 
and  Organisation  a*n*rale  des  Consomma- 
teurs (OROECO) ,  established  In  1969.  UFC 
is  composed  of  36  organizational  members, 
with  a  group  of  officers  includtog  a  member 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Economics, 
the  President  of  Quallt*-Prance.  and  a  num- 
ber of  consumers  and  economists.  Though 
not  primarily  a  comparative  testing  organi- 
zation. It  publi&hes  Its  results  in  Que  Choi- 
sir?,  a  periodical  appearing  bi-monthly,  and 
a  quarterly  bulletto.  About  60  per  cent  of 
Its  budget  comes  from  the  government.  The 
other,  OROECO,  has  already  appointed  an 
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oflloer  in  charge  of  Its  participation  in  the 
Euioteats,  even  though  thU  Is  thus  far  a 
inirely   experimental    development.    It   pub- 
lishes bi-monthly  the  Information  Consom- 
mation,    with    a    top    clrcvUatton    of    26,000 
copies.  Thirty  per  cent  of  Its  annual  budget  of 
about  (40,000  Is  supplied  by  the  government. 
Oreat    Britain's    Consumers'    Association, 
established  to  1957,  with  a  present  member- 
ship of  about  460,000,  Is  perhaps  the  most 
active  of  these  comparative  testing  organi- 
zations.   Its    publication    Which7    has    been 
well   received  indeed,   and   Its  research   and 
editorial    staff    of    50    Is    vigorous    and    has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  advocate  of   thU 
system.  It  Is  a  dedicated  group.  Non-profit 
maktog  In  form,  it  staunchly  holds  to  Its  pol- 
icy  of   no   other   relationship   to   producers 
than  that  they  are  Invited  to  comment  on 
CA's  results  as  to  technical  specifications  of 
products,  before  these  results  are  published, 
CA's  pre-test  data  collection  covers  such 
topics  aa  market  share,  availability,  and  ad- 
vertising expenditures.  They   use  panels  of 
consumers  and  panels  of  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians to  help  determine  which  brands  to 
test,  sampling  procedures  and  what  teste    o 
make.  As  with  all  comparative  testers,  shop- 
ping is  done  anonymously. 

With  an  annual  budget  of  around  (1.7 
million,  this  organization  Is  financially 
equipped  to  show  results.  Prom  1957  to  June 
1966  the  CA  tested  and  reported  on  over  400 
products,  some  few  more  than  once  as  newer 
models  appeared  or  changes  occurred,  or  as 
different  aspects  of  products  became  Im- 
portant. In  addition  CA  has  reported  on  such 
diverse  consumer  problems  as  installment 
buying,  funerals,  resale  price  maintenance, 
and  trading  stamps. 

L' Association  des  Consommateurs  ( former- 
ly   Union    Beige    des    Consommateurs)    was 
formed  In  1957  as  a  non-profit  independent 
organization  of   private  consumers.  With  a 
membership  of  oiUy  11,000  and  a  budget  of 
(60,000  annually,  this  organization  publishes 
to  both  French  and  Flemish  an  eleven-lssues- 
a-year    periodical,    (Test    Achats    and    Test 
Aankoop,  respectively)  carrying  resulte  of  Its 
comparative  tests.  A  member  of  both  lOCU 
and  the  BEUC,  this  organization  participates 
In  Eurotest  and  other  Jointly  sponsored  tests, 
several  In  cooperation  with  NCB  In  Holland. 
In  1961  Vereln  filr  Konsumentenlnforma- 
tlon  was  estabUshed  In  Vienna.  Sponsored  by 
labor,  agriculture  and  producer  groups  (some 
of  which  are  semi-governmental  In  nature). 
It    presents    a    different    composition    than 
many   of   the   other   consumer   associations. 
Multl-purpoae,  It  has  not  hesitated,  however. 
to  undertake  some  comparative  testings  and 
to  Issue  reports,   both  Intermittent  market 
surveys  and  a  bi-monthly  periodical,  Kon- 
sument.  Early  In  Its  operation  It,  too,  was 
Involved  In  litigation  due  to  a  warning  on  a 
dangerous   stove.   A   special   feature  of   this 
group   la  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  recommended  products  in  Vienna. 
Subscribers  account  for  about  10  per  cent  of 
Its  budget,  non-commercial  grants  for  almost 
90  per  cent. 

La  Pondatlon  pour  la  Protection  des  Con- 
sommateurs set  up  only  In  September,  1964, 
In  Switzerland  by  three  labor  unions  and  the 
cooperatives,  hopes  to  perform  one  test  a 
month.  Their  teste,  as  far  as  Is  known,  have 
so  far  dealt  with  soaps,  stockings,  and  differ- 
ent brands  In  regular  and  premium  gasoline, 
professional-type  standing  hair  dryers,  and 
watch  repair  and  service.  Not  unreasonably, 
the  name  of  their  publication  Is  Test. 

None  of  these  organizations  has  Ite  own 
testing  laboratories.  Consumers'  Association 
in  England  does  maintain  Ite  own  facilities 
for  automobile  testing.  These  agencies  rely 
on  university  and  private  laboratories. 

Dramatic  to  Its  appeal  is  the  German 
DM— Verleger  Waldemar  Schweitzer,  a  pri- 
vate firm  publishing  a  weekly  magazine,  DM, 
selling  at  a  price  of  one  Deutsche  Jfark. 


Established  In  1961  thU  magaztoe  had  pub- 
lished the  resulta  of  more  than  260  com- 
parative teste  by  January  1966.  It  claims  a 
circulation  of  600,000,  and  Ite  fame  might 
suggest  the  figure  were  even  larger.  The  year- 
book, which  carried  the  resulte  of  91  teste  In 
1964,  was  given  an  Initial  imprint  of  250,000. 
DM  maintains  ite  own  laboratory  near  Stutt- 
gart, with  22  engineers  and  technicians.  Un- 
abashed in  style,   It  passes  Judgment  in  a 
flurry  of  publicity.  It  has  been  Involved  In 
a  great  deal  of  litigation,  the  most  notorious 
concerned    the    Volkswagen    1500.    To    date 
many    matters.    Including   the   VW    contro- 
versy, have  been  settled.  If  not  amicably,  at 
least  finaUy,  out  of  court.  Others  are  stUl 
pending.  DM  also  carries  other  reporte,  such 
as  services  of  charwomen,  garages,  and  the 
waywardness  of  watchmakers'  repair  service. 
Quattrosoldi    (Pourpence)     Is    the    other 
European  privately-owned  magazine,  which 
publishes  resulte  of  comparative  teste  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Begun  In   1961   to   Milan,  It 
currently  claims  a  circulation  of  200,000.  DM 
and  Quattrosoldi  have  little  In  common.  DM 
Is  aggressive,  very  doggedly  certain;  Quaftro- 
soldi  is  philosophical,  with  moral  uplift  tone. 
DM  Is  terse;  Qu4ittrosoldi  Is  florid.  Both  ac- 
cept advertising;  perhaps  as  much  as  25  per 
cent  of  the  pages  In  Quattrosoldi  and  about 
10  per  cent  of  DM  are  devoted  to  advertising. 
Quattrosoldi  Is  a  glossy,  slick,  eye-appealing 
monthly  costing  50  cente  a  copy,  with  only 
about   15  per  cent  of  Ite  space  devoted  to 
comparative  teat  resulte;  DM  Is  a  function- 
ally oriented,  technically-worded  weekly  with 
almost  40  per  cent  devoted  to  test  resulte. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  Quattrosoldi  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  persons  with  little  savings 
(fourpence)  to  Invest  their  money  in  stocks, 
and    the    Journal    carries   regular   consumer 
information  reporte  on  leading  Italian  and 
International  securities.  Outelde  the  normal 
channels  of  Investment,  ways  have  been  es- 
tablished through  Quattrosoldi  for  the  Indi- 
vidual to  buy  as  little  as  one  share. 

Akin  to  the  testing  organizations  Just  de- 
scribed are  those  comparative  testmakers  who 
generally  do  not  Include  overall  product  rat- 
ings (category  IB).  Many  of  these  function 
as  sections  of  home  economics  Institutes  or 
are  connected  with  standards  associations, 
or  set  up  as  quasi-independent  agencies  fi- 
nanced by  the  government.  Their  work  varies 
from  testing  many  branded  producte  and 
reporting  on  each  Individually  according  to 
specific  polnte  to  reporting  detailed  test  re- 
sulte run  on  one  specific  product  or  brand. 
Some  develop  or  set  up  test  methods,  such  as 
Germany's  Ausschuss  f  Cr  Gebrauchstaugllch- 
kelt  (AGt).  some  experiment  with  alterna- 
tive methods  of  performing  household  func- 
tions. 

The  Danish  Statens  Husholdningsrad.  set 
up  In  1935  but  reorganized  In  1960  within  the 
province  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  conducte 
group  testings  on  household  items  and  appli- 
ances, publishing  resulte  bi-monthly  In  both 
a  popular  periodical.  Rad  og  Resultater,  and 
a  technical  Journal.  Tekniske  Meddelelser. 
The  testing  of  small  utensils,  such  as  can 
openers  or  paring  knives,  may  result  In  the 
Improved  utensils  bearing  the  label  "Made  In 
Collaboration  with  the  Goverimient  Home 
Economics  CouncU,"  or  to  Informative  label- 
ing stating  characteristics  of  the  article  con- 
cerned. Husholdningsrad  has  had  its  own 
laboratories  since  1956.  With  a  budget  of 
around  (200.000  a  year  this  Institution  has 
other  aspects  which  border  Into  the  quality 
marking  area. 

Sweden's  Statens  Instltut  for  Konsument- 
fragor,  financed  by  the  government  with  a 
budget  of  around  (300,000  has  roote  as  far 
back  as  1940,  though  Ite  present  form  dates 
from  1957.  Primarily  engaged  to  consumer 
education  broadly,  household  studies  and 
research.  It  does  a  good  deal  of  comparative 
testing.  Viking  style.  That  Is,  branded  prod- 
ucte, such  as  washing  machines,  are  individ- 
ually tested  In  many  areas  of  performance, 
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with  BtrtcUy  factual  reporting.  The  producte 
are  not  ranked;  nor  are  they  generally  given 
any  rating  such  as  recommended  or  not  rec- 
ommended. Prices  may  not  be  stated.  Kon- 
sumentlnstltutet  also  conducte  teste  on  re- 
quest of  industry.  It  publishes  a  popular 
periodical,  Rad  och  ROn,  ten  times  a  year 
and  at  least  two  other  series  dealing  spe- 
cifically vrtth  different  product  groupings  or 
household  functions,  such  as  Ite  famed  home 
laundry  and  vacuum  cleaner  studies. 

Schwelzerlsches     Instltut     fur     Hauswlrt- 
schaft    (SIH),    established    In    1948    by    the 
Women's  Third  National  Congress  In  Zurich, 
unites  43  member  organizations  and  others 
to  test  producte,  publishing  resulte  in   SIH 
fiir  Sie  quarterly  and  Elektrische  Haushalt- 
gerdte   monthly.   It   also   conducts   research 
and  studies  to  many  areas  of  household  man- 
agement. Ite  funds,  about  (60.000.  come  from 
subscriptions  and  sale  of  publications.  Two 
organizations  loosely  federated  in  the  Com- 
mission  Suisse  des  Consommatrlces   (1963). 
the  F'ederation  Romande  des  Consommatrices 
(1959)      and      Konsumentlnnenforum      der 
DeutBChen  Schwelz  und  des  Kantons  Tessln 
(1963),   claim   to  do  testing.   As  yet.  as  far 
as  Is  known,  not  much  has  been  published. 
France's  Association  Pour  la  Diffusion  des 
Techniques  Menageres,  a  non-profit  private 
organization  set  up  In  1952,  Is  composed  pri- 
marily of  some  one  thousand  schools  of  home 
economics  and  nine  other  organizations  with 
broad  appeal.  It  maintains  Ite  own  testing 
house,   where   It   also  permits   producers  to 
have  their  producte  tested.  Looking  at  qual- 
ity, function  and  price  it  publishes  brochures 
on  many  different  producte.  such  as  water 
heaters,  sewing  machines,  freezers,  and  re- 
frigerators. It  also  publishes  a  bulletin  quar- 
terly.   The   government   contributes    18    per 
cent  of  ite  annual  budget  of  (40.000. 

IHe  Laboratolre  Coop^ratif  d 'Analyses  et 
de  Recherches  affiliated  to  the  cooperative 
movement,  Is  at  the  disposal  of  consumer 
groups  for  analyses  and  teste.  With  a  budget 
of  (100,000  Including  government  subsidies, 
this  1955  organization  conducts  teste  Iteelf 
on  such  Items  as  cheese,  ham,  and  frozen 
fish.  It  has  several  publications,  such  as  Je 
voudrais  savoir  and  a  Bulletin  d' Information. 
Bundesforschungsanstalt  fiir  Hauswirte- 
chaft,  sponsored  In  1951  by  the  German  Min- 
istry for  Pood,  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Board  of  Home  Economics  Research.  Is 
composed  of  representatives  from  home  eco- 
nomics schools  and  the  government.  Ite  test- 
ing Is  for  fundamental  research  only,  devel- 
oping test  methods  and  testing  types  of  prod- 
ucte such  as  refrigerators,  freezers,  and 
mixers. 

Germany's  Arbeltsgemeischaft  der  Ver- 
braucherverbande  (AGV) ,  a  1953  non-profit 
federation  of  twenty  member  organizations 
comprising  a  total  of  seven  million  individual 
members,  teste  producte  Itself  and  also  uses 
other  testing  laboratories,  giving  out  pur- 
chase guides  and  other  studies.  Ite  electric 
iron  study  gave  a  complete  outline  of  the 
market  situation:  140  Irons  with  specifica- 
tions of  their  most  important  characteristics 
and  their  price.  On  request  single  teste  are 
made  on  behalf  of  producers.  It  also  develops 
test  methods  and  elaborates  test  conditions 
for  other  organizations.  Of  ite  total  Income, 
(75,000  annually,  55  per  cent  comes  from 
the  sale  of  Ite  publications,  two  of  which  are 
Verbraucher  Politische  Korrespondenz,  36 
Isues  a  year,  and  Verbraucher  Rundschau,  a 
monthly.  The  former  publication  is  a  broad 
consumer-policy  Interest,  while  the  latter 
focuses  on  testing. 

The  new  German  Stlftung  Warentest.  not 
a  year  old  yet,  will  commission  teste  from 
existing  scientific  and  technical  Institutions. 
Resulte  will  be  published  In  a  bi-monthly 
periodical,  but  there  vrtU  be  no  system  of 
rankings.  Funds  will  come  from  the  Eco- 
nomics Ministry,  (100,000  to  equip  headquar- 
ters, and  an  operating  budget  this  year,  1965. 
of  (500,000,  and  (1  million  for  each  of  1966 
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»nd  1047.  They  bop*  to  ilo  about  70  t««ta  a 
year. 

The  Warentest  foundation  la  a  compromla* 
result  of  wreral  yean  of  sometlmea  Tlotent 
debate  ooncemlng  the  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  conjumer  Infonnatlon.  WhU* 
given  tlaeable  reaources  the  agency  at  leMst 
initially  leaves  no  one  fully  satlaflcd  Inter- 
estingly, the  AOV  haa  gotten  together  with 
Industry  and  trade  to  form  an  Aktlonagemeia- 
chafl  ftlr  Warenteetfragen.  with  the  aim  to 
strengthen  the  cooperation  between  conaum- 
ers.  trade  and  Induatry  as  rcgarda  compara- 
Uve  tesUng  and  to  support  the  Stlftung 
Warentest  "by  proposals  and  constructive 
criticism."  As  Its  Qrst  contribution  this  Joint 
venture  has  published  a  memorandum  to  rhe 
foundation  of  considerations  which  should 
be  taken  Into  account  in  the  selection  of 
commodities  for  testing. 

Two  organizations  In  Belgium  test  goods. 
Union  Famine  Pour  I'lnformatlon  et  la  Dt- 
fena«  du  Consonunateurs.  and  Raad  Van 
Hulsvrouwen.  both  In  Bruasela.  The  former, 
a  19M  non-profit  organization,  does  a  more 
basic  type  of  test:  determine  composition 
or  properties  of  products,  using  results  for 
broader  educational  work.  They  do  not  auto- 
matically publish  resuiu.  The  latter  organi- 
sation ^Ihks  set  up  in  1068  by  a  labor  group 
to Infortf  Itself  through  testing.  These  tesU 
may  result  in  recommendations  to  manufac- 
turers and  also  to  awarding  "quality  labels." 
QvalUy  certifleatUm 

First  in  Issuing  quality  marks  of  the  sort 
described  here  ( category  2A )  was  Association 
NaUonal  Pour  la  Defense  de  la  Quallt*  Pran- 
calse.  better  known  as  Quality-France.  Es- 
tablished In  1947  It  was  followed  by  similar 
organizations  In  Belgium  In  1953  and  subse- 
quently in  Holland.  Germany  and  Spain.  In 
1959-19«a  Italy  also  had  a  similar  organiza- 
tion, Instltuto  Quality  Italia,  and  for  a  while 
it  seemed  as  though  Austria's  Wlrtschafts- 
fdrderungslnstltut  der  Bundeswlrtschafts- 
kammer  would  Institute  such  a  system,  al- 
though this  organization  now  seems  more  In- 
terested In  labeling.  Austria  Is  still  a  member 
of  the  Centre  International  Pour  la  Promo- 
tion de  la  Quality  which  held  a  meeting  In 
London  In  May  of  this  year  (see  p.  54  above) . 
Great  Britain's  Consumer  Council  Is  also  a 
full  member  of  this  international  agency, 
though  It  has  no  quality-marking  arrange- 
ment nor  Is  It  planning  to  institute  one. 
Other  organizations  not  engaged  in  quality- 
marking  In  the  strict  sense  also  participated 
in  the  London  conference,  that  Is.  from  Den- 
mark. Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Quallte-Prance  is  governned  by  a  25  man 
board  with  representatives  from  consumer 
groups  and  trade  associations,  producers,  dis- 
tributors and  the  government.  It  Is  financed 
by  annual  fees,  user  fees  and  testing  charges 
Imposed  on  participating  producers  and  by 
government  subsidies.  The  Director-General 
InslsU  that  the  agency  is  administered  inde- 
pendently of  the  government  Encompassing 
manufactured  products  In  a  wide  array  from 
foods  and  textiles  to  domstlc  appliances  and 
furniture,  Quallt*-France  had  by  the  end  of 
1964  issued  quality  markings  to  SOO  firms 
manufacturing  some  3.000  products.  In  addi- 
tion to  seven  technicians  employed  full  time 
by  Quallt^-Prance,  the  Institution  has  ac- 
cess to  forty  outside  professional  laboratories. 
Use  test-i  are  run  by  home  management  orga- 
nizations or  Quallt^-Prance's  Consumer 
Panel  of  300  members.  Questionnaires  are 
also  used  to  nsifss  the  acceptance  of  their 
threshold  standards.  Information  concern- 
ing quality  marks  Is  circulated  by  bulletins 
and  through  an  annual  catalogue,  but  as 
with  all  labeling  organizations  consumer 
awareness  Is  created  primarily  by  the  label 
itself  at  the  !>olnt  of  purchase. 

Quality-France  uses  a  descriptive  label.  In 
many  ways  similar  to  the  Information  label- 
ing device  used  In  Sweden.  The  manufacturer 
Is  required  to  use  the  whole  label,  giving  his 
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specifications  which  must,  of  course,  meet 
the  minimum  but  can  give  a  higher  range  on 
any  characteristic  on  which  the  product  ex- 
essds  tbs  quality  threshold.  At  on*  tlms 
QualltA-Franc«  reported  that  out  of  two  or 
three  hundred  cases  submitted  every  month, 
all  but  about  twenty  were  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  applicants  realised  what  was  Involved, 
and  only  about  ten  of  these  were  actually 
approved.  Five  of  the  ten  largest  firms  In 
France  are  reported  to  have  bad  products  re- 
jected. Moreover,  ten  to  -twenty  are  elimi- 
nated every  year  due  to  their  lowering  their 
quality  or  modifications  made  In  the  tech- 
nical specifications.  Complaints  are  handled 
Judiciously.  Of  the  two  thousand  complAints 
a  year  one-half  are  unjustified:  the  product 
was  used  Improperly  or  was  completely  worn 
out  Whenever  the  firm  is  at  fault  it  is 
obliged,  under  Its  agreement  with  Quality- 
France,  to  repair  or  replace  the  pnroduct. 
Quality-France  thus  far  ^as  given  seals  only 
to  French  producers. 

QualltA-Belglque.  OtBce  Pour  le  Controle 
de  la  Quality,  maintains  a  permanent  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  technical  specifications.  It 
Is  cooiposed  of  twenty-one  members  taken 
from  diverse  sectors—  textiles,  chemicals,  food 
sarrice.  There  are  81  such  specifications.  This 
technical  committee  sets  up  criteria  of  ap- 
proval, selects  laboratories,  organizes  use  tests 
and  analyses  data  collected.  If  It  refuses  to 
grant  a  label,  a  detailed  report  goes  to  the 
applicant. 

As  of  October  19«4  Quail t«-Belglque  had 
ouutandlng  quality  marks  for  135  firms  In 
textiles,  metal  manufacturing,  clothing,  fur- 
niture, cleaning  materials  and  household 
equipment.  No  permits  bad  been  revoked  dur- 
ing the  period  from  January  to  October  19M. 
but  during  1963  four  firms  who  did  not  fulfill 
their  obligations  were  excluded.  Laboratory 
analyses  reached  the  160  mark  during  the 
nine-months  period.  Quallt^-Belgique  uses 
local  Clubs  de  Consommateurs  (as  does 
Quality-France  to  some  extent),  but  their 
thirty  clubs  are  part  of  La  Ugue  des  Families 
Nombreusas  de  Belglque.  which  also  circu- 
lates (460.000  copies)  Information  on 
Quallt^-Belglque  in  their  weeklies  In  French 
and  Flemish.  Quallt^-Belglque's  current 
operations  are  financed  by  annual  fees  and 
charges  to  producers  for  costs  of  tests  and 
controls.  However,  it  haa  also  Issued  3.623 
shares  of  which  2,653  are  held  by  consumer 
groups.  At  least  as  far  as  finances  are  con- 
cerned. Quallt^-Belglque  Is  Independent  of 
the  governnient. 

The  Dutch  quaUty  marking  organization, 
Instltuut  Tot  Voorllchtlng  Bij  Hulshoude- 
Itjke  Arbeld  (IVHA),  originally  sponsored 
by  the  Nederlandae  Verenlglng  van  Hulsvrou- 
wen. tests  and  Issues  quality  marks  theo- 
retically for  all  products,  except  foods, 
textiles  and  furniture.  By  the  end  of  1964 
It  had  outstanding  517  quality  marks.  Its 
monthly  Denken  en  Doen  gives  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  approved  goods.  rVHA  awards 
quality  marlcs  for  a  two-year  period  only. 
After  this  Interval  products  must  be  retested 
before  the  marks  are  re-Issued.  Annual  fees 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  label  are  set  on 
a  sliding  scale  based  on  retail  price  of  the 
commodity. 

RAL  b«lm  DNA  (Ausschuss  fUr  Lelfer- 
bedlngungen  und  Outeslcherung  helm 
Deutschen  Normenausschuss)  Is  both  a  qual- 
ity-marking and  an  Informative-labeling 
organization.  Set  up  within  the  framework 
of  the  1926  German  Standards  Commission, 
this  agency  also  belongs  to  CIPQ.  Adequate 
Instructions  on  use  and  handling  care  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  tested  properties  of  the 
goods  are  included  on  the  marking  label. 

Calltax.  the  Spanish  CalltAX  Quality  Pro- 
motion Foundation,  located  In  Barcelona,  is 
also  a  member  of  CIPQ  and  has  adopted  sim- 
ilar procedtires.  Minimum  threshold  specifi- 
cations are  supplied  to  the  manufacturer  In 
advance.  He  submits  his  technical  specifi- 
cations or  a  list  of  characteristics  clftUned 
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tot  the  product.  After  scrutiny,  the  factory  Is 
visited  where  samples  are  taken  and  the 
equipment  and  quality  control  methods  ex- 
amined. Laboratory  tests  are  performed.  The 
staff  and  manufacturer  agree  on  the  Infor- 
mation needed  and  wording  of  the  quality 
label.  National  newspaper  advertising  Is  used 
to  circulate  the  names  of  the  articles  tested 
with  favorable  results.  At  least  forty  pro- 
ducers have  such  markings. 

The  Danske  Husmodres  Forbrugerrad  dat- 
ing from  1947  has  recently  gained  added  life 
by  introducing  last  year  a  new  bi-monthly 
periodical.  Taenk.  This  organization  consists 
of  representatives  from  twelve  associations 
representing  half  a  million  housewives.  It 
Is  Independent  of  the  government.  It  seems 
especially  concerned  with  work  dealing  with 
standardization  and  quality-marking  of 
articles,  having  established  Its  own  quality 
certification.  The  manufacturer  binds  him- 
self by  contract  to  keep  certain  specifically 
agreed  quality  standards  and  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  control  of  Forbrugerrad. 

Belgium's  CENATRA,  Centre  National 
d'Asslstance  Technique  et  de  Recherche 
Appllqu^,  founded  In  1958  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  has  cre- 
ated a  number  of  association  marks  of  ap- 
proval, primarily  washablllty  and  laundering 
marks.  In  the  field  of  standardized  qualifica- 
tions Germany's  AOV  has  worked  out  the 
labeling  in  the  textiles  field. 

Information  labeling 
In  Europe  today  It  Is  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  have  taken  the  far  lead  In 
Information  labeling  (category  2B).  The 
Molony  Committee  (Great  Britain's  Commit- 
tee on  Consumer  Protection)  reporting  In 
1962  suggested  that,  "in  any  system  of  con- 
sumer protection  adequate  information  Is 
the  first  line  of  defence."  As  a  result  of  their 
recommendation  the  Consumer  Council  will 
launch  In  late  1966  or  early  1966  a  labeling 
scheme  which  will  have  much  in  common 
with  the  Swedish  scheme. 

Sweden's  Varudeklaratlonsnamnden 

(VDN)  was  esUblished  In  1951  as  an  Inde- 
pendent affiliate  of  the  Swedish  Standards 
Association.  The  chairman  is  appointed  by 
the  Government  on  nomination  of  the  Stand- 
ards Association.  The  cooperatives,  labor,  the 
government  Consumer  Council,  the  govern- 
ment testing  laboratories,  distributors,  pro- 
ducers, agriculture  and  private  consumer 
groups  and  the  association  of  home  econom- 
ics teachers,  all  have  representatives  on  the 
board  of  fourteen  members.  Except  in  cases 
where  health  and  safety  might  be  affected 
(life  vests),  VDN  like  other  labeling  Institu- 
tions does  not  call  for  minimum  standards, 
but  Issues  a  list  of  characteristics  about 
which  Information  has  to  appear  on  the  label. 
It  also  specifies  the  standard  method  of 
measuring  performance,  as  well  as  the  scale, 
to  be  used  by  the  producer  in  evaluating  the 
performance  of  his  product  on  each  charac- 
teristic. The  label  will  give  all  characteristics 
and  the  guaranteed  performance  on  each. 

Through  July  1964,  118  technical  specifica- 
tions were  compiled  and  available,  791  li- 
censes Issued  to  503  licensees.  In  many  areas, 
foods,  household  Items  and  appliances,  and 
wearing  apparel,  specifications  are  available. 
Yet  to  be  established  are  rules  for  most  con- 
sumer durables  and  luxury  goods — areas  into 
which  VDN  Is  now  moving  fast. 

The  government  contributed  65  per  cent  of 
VDN's  more  than  $100,000  budget  for  1963- 
64.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  other  funds 
resulted  from  license  fees.  VDN  also  received 
outside  Its  regular  budget  some  (40,000  from 
the  government  Consumer  Council  to  develop 
test  methods.  One  reason  for  the  relatively 
low  cost  of  the  VDN  operation  Is  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  system,  which  mainly  relies 
on  producers  themselves  to  check  that  their 
products  meet  the  specifications  they  place 
on  the  labels.  In  adldtlon,  VDN  natunOly 
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uses  consumer  complaints  to  poUoe  manu- 
facturers when  n«cesasry. 

Norway's  Hovedkomlteen  for  Varedeklaras- 
Joner  og  KvaUtetsmerklng  is  primarily  en- 
gaged in  Informative  labeling,  although  the 
name  suggests  quality  marking  as  well.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  government  Porburker- 
r*det  In  late  1954.  but  with  represenUOves 
from  sixteen  member  organizations.  Of  a 
budget  of  about  $17,000,  seventy  per  cent 
comes  from  Industry  and  Uade.  the  remain- 
der from  the  government. 

DVN-Dansk  Varedeklaratlons-Naevnd,  dat- 
ing from  1967,  has  a  broad  representation 
from  ten  national  organlzaUons,  including 
the  Danish  Standards  Association,  with  the 
chairman  the  director  of  the  Research  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Ministry  of  Fisheries.  Their 
budget  of  about  $16,000  Is  financed  by  con- 
tributions from  organizations  and  yearly  fees 
by  firms  who  want  goods  labeled.  By  the  end 
of  their  fiscal  year  1963-64  they  had  15  spec- 
ifications. 21  licensees  and  126  licenses. 

As  with  other  labelers  theirs  Is  not  a  guar- 
antee of  quality,  but  In  Denmark,  there  is 
more  often  a  requirement  that  the  goods 
must  be  "fit"  for  use  to  be  labeled,  in  which 
case  there  Is  a  lower  limit  to  the  quality. 
DVN  also  circulates  to  the  other  Scandina- 
vian Institutes  their  drafts  of  specifications 
before  they  are  adopted.  The  Denes  prefer  to 
have  the  goods  Independently  tested  before 
manufacturers  are  permitted  to  affix  the 
Ubel. 

Outside  Scandinavia,  Interest  Is  picking  up 
for  Informative  labeling.  In  the  Netherlands, 
for  Instance,  a  1950  organization,  Nederlandse 
Hulshoudraad  (NHR).  composed  of  sixteen 
women's  groups,  has  been  engaged,  among 
other  things.  In  textile  labeling  since  1967. 
Together  with  other  organizations  especially 
Consumenten  Contact  Orgaan,  NHR  spon- 
sored In  1964  a  brand  new  agency  Stitching 
Voor  informaUeve  Etlketterlng,  which  has  as 
Its  aim  "to  promote  Informative  labeling  In 
the  Netherlands"  on  the  Swedish  plan. 

RAL  belm  DNA  has  recently  moved  into  the 
information  labeling  area,  publishing  Its  first 
RAL-TESTAT  label  In  May  1965.  on  a  camel- 
hair  blanket.  The  system  adopted  by  this 
German  organization  Is  closely  parallel  to  the 
Swedish  one. 

Especially  exciting  this  fall  Is  the  antic- 
ipated English  system  of  Informative  label- 
ing, the  so-called  Tel-Tags.  The  British  will 
probably  apply  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards somewhat  more  frequently  than  their 
Swedish  Inspirators.  There  will  be  another 
difference  In  orientation  between  the  two. 
In  Sweden  all  groups— producers,  consumers, 
distributors — are  Included  directly  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  specifications  and  what  the 
labels  are  to  Include.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
Consimier  Council  plans  to  draft  the  label 
In  its  own  labeling  section,  then  to  circulate 
It  to  consumer  bodies.  After  an  outline  speci- 
fication Is  prepared  by  the  Council,  which 
defines  the  Items  included  In  the  label  and 
Indicates  methods  of  measuring  perform- 
ance, it  U  sent  to  the  British  Standards  In- 
stitution (BSI),  to  trade  associations  In- 
volved, and  to  other  Interested  parties  with 
expert  knowledge.  The  Labeling  Advisory 
Committee  of  Consumer  Council  and  BSI 
representatives,  assisted  by  a  Panel  of  Ad- 
visors who  represent  appropriate  manufac- 
turing Interests  are  to  meet  under  the  Coun- 
cil's chairmanship  to  consider  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  labels  and  specifications.  Fi- 
nally the  label  with  outlined  performance 
specifications  is  discussed  by  a  regular  BSI 
Technical  Committee.  The  task  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  lay  down  the  standard  methods 
of  measuring  performance.  These  will  then 
be  published  as  a  British  Standard. 

Believing  that  the  validity  of  the  Infor- 
mation given  on  the  label  depends  on  the 
manufacturer's  having  a  proper  production 
quality  control  system  and  that  the  manu- 
facturer may  need  a  bit  of  needling  to  test 
an  adequate  proportion  of  the  goods  labeled. 
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the  Consumer  Council,  in  the  contract  made 
with  each  manufacturer,  will  lay  down  the 
proportion  of  output  of  any  given  class  of 
goods  he  must  check  lor  performance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  British  Standard  methods 
for  that  class  of  label.  In  addlUon  sample 
purchases  will  be  made  In  the  open  market 
for  Independent  checking,  and  the  manufac- 
turer's works  will  be  visited  at  least  once  a 
year  to  ensure  that  production  testing  and 
quality  control  are  satisfactory.  BSI  will  be 
m  charge  of  these  checkings  and  visits.  The 
system  will  be  open  to  foreign  Importers 
wherever  they  are  situated.  In  contrast  with 
the  Swedish  system  products  In  Britain  (as 
In  Denmark)  will  be  tested  be/ore  labeling  Is 
allowed.  Moreover,  while  the  British  are 
planning  factory  control  visits,  a  procedure 
also  used  In  the  quality-marking  systems, 
such  visits  are  not  a  regular  part  of  the 
Swedish  scheme. 


AN    ECOLOCICAL    FRAMEWORK    FOR    A 
COMPARATIVE    STUDY 

It  was  Stated  by  way  of  Introduction  that, 
because  of  resource  limitations,  this  explora- 
tory study  was  not  comparative  In  any  strin- 
gent sense  of  the  word.  On  the  basis  of  the 
spadework  done  It  should  be  possible,  how- 
ever, to  outline  the  contours  of  meaningful 
future  research  focused  on  cross-cultural 
comparison. 

Institutions  do  not  grow  In  a  vacuimi.  To 
fully  understand  a  given  contumer  Informa- 
tion organization  one  must  study  it  in  rela- 
tion to  Its  environment.  Such  an  environ- 
mentalist, or  ecological  approach  seems 
particularly  fruitful  In  the  comparative  study 
of  organized  consumer  Information.  It  would 
seem,  further,  that  the  Individual  country 
provides  a  logical  starting  point.  At  least  at 
present,  organized  consumer  Information  Is 
not  nearly  as  significant  a  phenomenon  at 
the  local  or  the  International  level  as  at  the 
national.  Most  organizations  view  the  na- 
tional territories  and  cultures  of  their  re- 
spective countries  as  their  natural  task  en- 
vironments, and  take  their  cues  from  that 
environment.  At  a  later  stage  we  may  well 
find  It  possible  to  cluster  the  nations  (In- 
cluding their  consumer  information  systems) 
Into  various  Internationally  similar  groups. 
An  elementary  model  of  such  a  framework  Is 
given  in  Fig.  1. 

Country  X 


Response  B    < 

i 
Environmental 
conditions 

(Givens  and  variables  as 
viewed  by  cons.  inf.  org.) 

i 
Stimulus  A      


Stimulus  B 

T 
Consumer 
inform  stion 
organization  or 
organizations 

T 
Response  A 


Stimulus  A=environmenlal  factors  requiring  consumer  infor- 
mation oreanization(s). 

Response  A  =  structural  and  behavioral  cliaracteristics  of  ttie 
consumer  Information  organiz3tion(s). 

Stimulus  B=outputs  of  the  organuation(s),  in  terms  of  test 
results,  quality  marks,  intormativc  labels,  pub- 
licity, etc.  ^  .^  . 

Response  B  =  impact  on  the  environment  and  concomitant 
changes  therein. 

Fig.  1  Framework  for  Ecological  Comparison  of  Consumer 
Information  Systems. 

WbUe  the  action  presumably  begins  with 
a  set  of  environmental  stimuli  (A)  provoking 
the  creation  of  organized  consumer  Informa- 
tion, we  are  really  postulating  a  reiterative 
Interaction  process.  The  "second  time 
around" — Indeed  every  cycle — will  see  some 
change  In  the  composition  and  relative  In- 
tensity of  stlmuU  as  well  as  responses,  due 
to  the  dialectic  of  the  Interaction  process  It- 
self, Influences  from  cultures  outside  of 
coimtry  X,  and  so  on.  Please  note  that  no 
pretense  is  made  that  an  ecological  approach 
will  explain  everything  about  these  organiza- 
tions. Due  to  "slack"  and  other  factors,  the 
coupling  between  organizations  and  their 
environments  is  sufficiently  loose  to  permit 
the  survival  of  mutually  fairly  different  orga- 
nizations in  a  given  environment.  The  effect 
of  time  lags  In  the  interaction  process  will 
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often  be  such  as  to  permit  Intervening  events 
from  Interrupting  the  cause-effect  relation- 
ships which  might  have  been  expected.  There 
are  many  wholly  or  partly  accidental  factors, 
such  as  the  emergence  of  weak  or  strong, 
single-minded  or  open-minded  leaders  cf 
these  organizations,  and  so  on.  It  Is  main- 
tained, however,  that  cross-cultural  study  of 
the  type  advocated  here  would  represent  a 
major  step  tovirards  understanding  and 
predictability  in  this  field. 

The  data  at  iiand  were  not  sufficient  to 
undertake  such  a  study  here.  Given  more 
time  It  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  get  a 
significant  body  of  data  for  a  comparative 
analysis  of  stimulus-response  relations  of  the 
A  type.  On  the  other  hand,  organizational 
output  data  (stimulus  type  B)  Is  amazingly 
troublesome  to  obtain,  and  impact  Informa- 
tion suitable  for  quantitative  comparison 
(how  many  consumers  were  guided  In  how 
many  buying  decisions,  how  many  manufac- 
turers Improved  their  product,  to  what  de- 
gree were  consumer-producer  relations  im- 
proved or  damaged)  U  next  to  unobtainable 
in  most  countries.  Initially,  therefore,  we 
would  recommend  research  focused  on 
stimulus-response  relations  of  the  A  type. 
Figure  2  shows  an  illustrative  Inventxjry  of 
environmental  and  organizational  variables 
of  presumed  special  interest  and  relevance. 
Figure  2 
Environmental  variables 

Population  size. 
Extent  of  middle  class. 
Standard  of  living. 
Proliferation  of  products  and  brands. 
Standard  of  education  In  general,  of  con- 
sumer education  In  particular. 

Degree  of  government  intervention  In  con- 
sumer matters. 

Polarization  of  potentially  Interested 
groups  (propensity  for  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, heterogeneity  In  language,  religion, 
regional  values,  intensity  of  political  cleav- 
ages) . 

Social  radicalism,  notably  extent  of  debate 
of  marketing  ethics,  advertising. 

Faith  in  private  enterprise  In  general,  de- 
gree of  buyer-seller  trust  in  particular. 
Quality-consciousness. 
Liberality  in  international  trade  policies. 
Faith  in  wisdom  of  experts. 
Quantity  and  quality  of  advertising. 
Degree  of  mechanization  of  distribution, 
and  such  related  variables  as  height  of  sales 
and  service  salaries  relative  to  other  salaries, 
quantity  and  quality  of  packaging  materials. 
Functional,  spatial  and  temporal  separa- 
tion between  buyer  and  seller." 

Organizational  variables 
Number  and  diversity  of  consumer  infor- 
mation organizations. 

Dominating    type     (comparative    testing, 
quality    marking.    Informative   labeling). 
Age  of  organization (s). 
Resources. 
Sponsors. 

Proft  and/or  non-profit  organization (s) . 
Extent  of  unrelated  activity  carried  on  by 
the  organlzation(s). 
Types  of  goods  and  services  Involved. 
Quantity   and   quaUty   of   inter-organlza- 
tional  relations. 

Clearly,  many  of  these  variables  are  inter- 
dependent. In  the  environment,  for  instance, 
quality-consciousness  is  probably  related  to 
liberality  in  international  trade  policies  (with 
concomitant  intensity  of  competition  in  do- 
mestic and  overseas  markets).  On  the  orga- 
nizational side,  strong  government  influence 
is  likely  to  make  Improbable  the  co-existence 
of  profit-making  organizations  (although 
DM  in  Germany  may  still  survive  the  Waren- 


•>  Inclusion  of  the  separation  variables  was 
inspired  by  Robert  Bartels,  Comparative 
Marketing— Wholesaling  in  Fifteen  Coun- 
tries Homewood,  111..  Irwin.  1963.  p.  302. 
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test  foundation) .  Too,  MmM  of  the  Tarl- 
ablM — th«  general  level  of  education  oomee 
to  mlnd^wblle  quite  relevant  (or  purpoeaa 
of  comparteon  between,  say,  Nigeria  and 
Belgium,  may  exhibit  too  little  rarlatlon 
within  Weetem  Europe  to  be  of  much  Inter* 
eat  In  reaearch  confined  to  that  area. 

A  eyatem  of  bypotheeea  for  the  propoaed 
comparative  study  la  created  by  relating  en- 
vironmental to  organizational  vaxlablea.  Stae 
of  population  may  be  positively  correlated 
with  presence  of  profltmaklng  consumer  In- 
formation organisations.*  A  slsable  middle 
class,  as  well  as  a  strongly  polarlaed  set  of 
Interested  groups,  is  likely  to  result  In  a 
relatively  great  number,  and  a  considerable 
d'verslty,  of  consumer  Information  organisa- 
tions. Low  quality  consciousness  among  con- 
sumers and/or  producers  may  set  up  a  pref- 
erence for  quality  marking  schemes  These 
are  a  few  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities which  would  seem  to  grow  out  of  this 
type  of  research.  Por  some  purposes  It  may 
also  be  fruitful  simply  to  relate  various  or- 
ganizational variables  to  each  other.  This  Is 
tantamount  to  a  comparative  study  of  con- 
sumer Information  organizations  per  se, 
without  special  reference  to  their  operating 
environment. 


MERIT  PROMOTIONS   IN  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THK  HODSS  OP  RKPRE8ENTATTVE8 
Thursday.  February  6,  19S9 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  delighted  at  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Win- 
ton  M.  Blount,  yesterday  in  announcing 
a  new  postal  policy  removing  all  post- 
master and  rural  letter  carrier  appoint- 
ments from  politics.  This  Is  a  courageous 
step  forward,  and  is  hopefully  the  first 
of  a  series  of  reassessments  of  traditional 
Post  OfBce  Department  operating  proce- 
dures which  will  result  in  providing  the 
American  public  with  the  best  possible 
postal  service. 

I  am.  however,  concerned  about  some 
aspects  of  Postmaster  General  Blount's 
announcement.  The  wording  of  yester- 
day's statement  could  indicate  that 
merit  promotions  of  career  Department 
employees  to  postmastershlps  will  no 
longer  be  possible.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  I  am  hopeful  that  further  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  this  matter  by 
the  Post  OfSce  Department.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  proper  consideration  must 
be  given  to  civil  service  rated  postal  em- 
ployees in  order  that  they  may  be  moti- 
vated to  seek  advancement  from  within 
the  ranks.  Indeed,  promotion  of  experi- 
enced, qualified  employees  would  seem  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  elimination 
of  outside  Influences  on  Post  OfBce  per- 
sonnel policies.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Congress  will  follow  the  actions  of  the 
Post  OfQce  Department  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  with  interest  and 
concern,  in  order  to  make  certain  that 


'CI.  DM  and  Qtutttroaoldi.  In  Sweden  a 
corresponding  Journal,  Test,  was  published 
in  1963-63.  but  was  not  able  to  remain  In 
business.  Neue  ZUrcfier  Zeitung  on  Jan.  30, 
1966.  expressed  the  view  that  perhaps  Swit- 
zerland, too.  was  too  small  to  permit  a 
proatmaklng  venture  of  this  kind. 
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the  "top  qualified  perscm"  to  whom  Post- 
master General  Blount  referred  may 
come  from  within  as  well  as  without  the 
Department,  and  that  due  consideration 
of  the  status  of  veterans  of  military 
service  will  be  continued. 


February  6,  1969 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
BY  REPRESENTATIVE  SHIRLEY 
CHISHOLM 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  mw  Toax 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday,  February  6.  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Committee  on  Rules  must  make  a 
decision  on  a  very  important  matter.  I 
refer  to  your  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  report  Chairman  Ichord's  resolution. 
House  Resolution  89,  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  Ichord  resolution  would  change 
the  name  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  and  would  greatly 
expand  the  committee's  mandate  to 
make  mischief. 

As  you  know,  HUAC  has  a  history  of 

Eiensive  printing  and  staff  bills  and  a 
Uuster  record  of  legislative  achieve- 
ments. 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
that  a  committee  may  not  conduct  hear- 
ings solely  for  the  purpose  of  exposure, 
HUAC  has  continued  to  conduct  hear- 
ings which  have  rivaled  only  the  "hap- 
penings" staged  by  the  hippies,  yippies, 
and  flower  children  for  their  color  and 
chaos. 

The  "clarifying  language" — as  Mr. 
Ichord's  office  prefers  to  call  the  lan- 
guage expanding  the  committee's  man- 
date— provides : 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subconunlttee.  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  Investigations  from  time 
to  time  of  ( 1 )  the  extent,  character,  objec- 
tives, and  activities  within  the  United  States 
of  organizations  or  groups,  whether  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  origin,  their  members, 
agents,  and  afflUates.  which  seek  to  establish, 
or  assist  In  the  establishment  of.  a  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship  within  the  United  States, 
or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  or  asalst  In  the  over- 
throw or  alteration  of.  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
thereof,  by  force,  violence,  treachery,  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  Insurrection,  or  any  unlawful 
means.  (2)  the  extent,  character,  objectives, 
and  activities  within  the  United  States  of 
organizations  or  groups,  their  members, 
agents,  and  afflUates.  which  incite  or  employ 
acts  of  force,  violence,  terrorism,  or  any  un- 
lawful means  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  In  the  execution  of  any  law 
or  policy  affecting  the  Internal  security  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  (3)  all  other  ques- 
tions. Including  the  administration  and  ex- 
ecution of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  portion  of  law.  relating  to  the  foregoing 
that  would  aid  the  Congress  or  any  comnUt- 
tee  of  the  House  In  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation. 

Under  this  "clarifying  language,"  I 
expect  that  the  committee  would  feel  free 
to  haul  any  number  of  the  contemporary 
protest  groups  before  the  committee.  I 


for  one  feel  that  theae  professional 
demonstrators  get  enough  attention  from 
the  national  news  media  as  it  is,  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  American  taxpayer 
should  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  their 
"happenings"  before  the  committee. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  excesses  of 
HUAC  in  the  past  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  the  name  of  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  will  enhance  the  com- 
mittee's public  image.  Unfortunately, 
only  the  name  has  been  changed.  The 
procedures  by  which  the  committee  oper- 
ates have  not  been  changed  one  iota. 

We  already  have  several  agencies 
which  perform  the  function  of  protecting 
our  internal  security.  Our  local  and  State 
police  forces,  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  have 
been  performing  In  that  capacity  for 
many  years. 

It  is  my  Arm  belief  that  the  Interests  of 
this  legislative  body  and  this  country 
can  best  be  served  not  by  adopting  House 
Resolution  89  but  by  adopting  House 
Resolution  134,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor.  The  latter  resolution  would  amend 
the  rules  of  the  House  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  affirm  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary's  responsibility  in  this  area  by 
further  defining  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's responsibilities  to  include  "counter- 
feiting, sabotage,  and  other  overt  acts 
affecting  internal  security." 

House  Resolution  134  would  also  pro- 
vide that  "all  property  and  records  cf 
the  former  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Archives,  not  to  be  open  to  official  or 
public  inspection." 

The  final  provision  is  very  important 
because  in  the  past  HUAC's  "uneval- 
uated  flies"  have  been  utilized  to  smear 
some  of  our  most  respected  national 
figures.  The  reputations  of  such  promi- 
nent Americans  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Ji..  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  have 
been  besmirched  in  this  manner.  All  citi- 
zens notable  and  unknown  ought  to  be 
protected  from  this  sort  of  ugliness  in 
the  future. 


JOHN  COTTON  INSTALLED  AS  PRES- 
IDENT OP  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  uxjNois 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  Realtor  John  Cotton  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Board's  1969  president  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  28.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  meet  with  Mr.  Cotton  a  few  days 
following  his  inauguration.  His  enthusi- 
asm together  with  his  great  talent  should 
make  him  an  exemplary  leader  for  the 
Nation's  more  than  87,000  realtors. 

John  Cotton  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
the  real  estate  profession.  He  has  served 
NAREB  both  as  a  director  and  as  a  vice 
president,  and  Is  a  member  of  several 
professional  affiliates  of  the  national 
association. 
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His  inaugural  address  stressed  the  seri- 
ous crisis  facing  our  cities  and  he  urged 
members  of  the  association  to  undertake 
projects  that  will  lead  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  He  reiterated  the  alms 
and  objectives  of  NAREB's  make  America 
better  program,  and  saluted  those  several 
boards  of  realtors  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  are  already  sponsoring  local 
projects  in  furtherance  of  the  program. 
He  pleaded  with  realtors  to  "become  in- 
volved" in  the  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  plague  the  urban  community ;  and 
he  cites  forming  a  limited-profit  com- 
pany to  build  low-cost  housing,  and  hir- 
ing a  Negro  as  examples  of  involvement 
in  finding  these  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanlmous  consent 
I  include  John  Cotton's  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks: 

iMACClrBAI.  ASORESS  OF  JOHN  COTTON 

Chairman  Davis,  honorable  and  distin- 
guished guests,  fellow  Realtors  and  friends; 
I  can  never  fully  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me 
In  electing  me  to  the  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  I  approach  this  under- 
taking with  humility  and  a  realization  of  the 
obligation  which  I  have  assumed.  May  God 
give  me  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  dis- 
charge this  responsibility  In  the  fine  tradi- 
tion of  the  59  presidents  who  have  preceded 
me.  I  pray  for,  and  believe  that  I  will  have, 
the  cooperation  of  a  great  team  of  Realtors, 
today  more  than  87.000  strong:  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  will  be  able  to  rely  upon  the 
counsel  of  the  great  men  of  past  years,  men 
such  as  our  Immediate  past  president  lijn 
Davis  who  represented  us  so  well  during 
the  year  Just  closed. 

This  ceremony  Is  taking  place  at  a  sig- 
nificant time  in  history  and,  certainly,  a 
significant  place.  What  greater  honor  could 
come  to  any  Realtor  from  California  than  to 
assume  this  office  here  in  our  beautiful  na- 
tional capital  almost  concurrently  with  the 
Inauguration  of  that  distinguished  Callfor- 
ntan.  Richard  Ntxon,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  And  In  your  name  I  have 
offered  our  President  the  full  coojjeratlon 
of  this  Association  and  Its  membership  In 
1969.  There  are  other  events  that  set  It 
apart  as  a  new  era  In  human  history. 

Those  of  you  tn  the  residential  field  know 
the  term  "caravan."  For  the  benefit  of  others, 
a  caravan  Is  a  p>arade  of  Realtors  and  sales- 
men on  a  periodical  Inspection  of  new  list- 
ings, sometimes  with  coffee  or  breakfast  as 
an  early-bird  Inducement.  Often  the  lnsi>ec- 
tlona  are  detailed — sometimes  only  cursory 
from  the  bus. 

Well,  now  It  would  appear  the  government 
may  be  going  into  competition  with  us  In 
promoting  the  most  extravagant  caravan  In 
the  history  of  the  universe.  Imagine  spend- 
ing $2  billion  or  more  to  send  out  a  three- 
man  caravan  Just  to  make  a  windshield  In- 
spection of  a  piece  of  real  estate;  and  they 
dldnt  even  come  back  with  a  listing  because 
they  don't  have  any  comparable  sales.  As  they 
made  their  first  turn  between  the  moon  and 
the  sun,  one  of  tbe  men  said  to  another,  "Oh 
look.  It's  nearly  a  full  earth  tonight."  If  this 
had  been  discussed  35  years  ago  when  I  en- 
tered the  real  estate  field,  it  woiild  have  had 
an  air  of  lunacy.  Now  we  call  It  the  Lunar 
Era,  a  new  era  of  achievement. 

Yes,  Apollo  8  was  a  breathtaking  adventure, 
boldly  planned  and  courageously  executed. 
Man's  mastery  of  nature,  his  skillful  use  of 
new  techniques,  and  superlative  command  of 
mind  over  matter  brought  about  the  world's 
greatest  achievement  in  teamwork.  Thou- 
sands of  scientists  and  technldaiu  wcM'ked 
mllUons  of  man  days  to  mark  that  Indelible 
time  on  history's  calendar. 
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All  this  was  a  product  of  American  indus- 
try and  education.  It  was  the  product  of  tbe 
Establishment,  If  you  please,  not  of  the 
ylpples,  the  New  Left,  the  self-serving  mili- 
tants or  misguided  sympathizers  shouting 
obscenities  In  Chicago  or  at  San  Francisco 
State  College.  Disciplined  Imagination  and 
know-how  produced  this  spectacular  feat. 

What  does  all  this  portend  for  America? 
Apollo  8  has  an  additional  meaning  for  us. 
I  see  It  as  a  challenge  to  achieve  new  heights 
of  precision,  of  teamwork,  of  the  mastery  of 
techniques.  I  see  in  it  a  message  that  any- 
thing Is  possible  if  we  set  our  hearts  and 
minds  to  It. 

Now  that  we  are  back  to  earth;  now  that 
Lyn  and  his  crew  have  splashed  down,  let's 
take  a  look  at  our  objectives  lor  1969.  What 
are  our  obligations  to  the  people  of  America 
and  to  the  preservation  of  property  owner- 
ship? 

I  have  been  asked,  "Cotton,  what  is  your 
program  going  to  be  in  1969?"  Our  Associa- 
tion already,  through  its  delegate  body,  has 
adopted  a  definitive  Statement  of  Policy.  To 
those  of  you  who  have  not  read  it,  I  urge  you 
to  do  so.  There  is  some  latitude  of  activities 
within  the  framework  of  our  stated  policy — 
room  for  emphasis  and  even  specialization 
which  will  allow  a  president's  program  to  un- 
fold, which  I  may  call  my  program. 

A  major  portion  of  our  community  service 
and  public  relations  activities  will  continue 
to  be  embraced  within  the  framework  of  our 
Make  America  Better  Program,  with  six  major 
objectives  and  43  suggested  activities  which 
was  reaffirmed  by  our  directors  and  endorsed 
by  the  delegate  body  In  convention.  MAB  is 
designed  to  be  an  action  vehicle.  Literally 
hundreds  of  Realtors  and  boards  have  been 
getting  a  piece  of  this  action  already.  I  want 
the  emphasis  for  the  other  87,000  of  us  to  be 
"Become  Involved."  Do  something— don't  Just 
talk  about  It — do  it.  In  selling  we  have  always 
learned,  "Nothing  happens  until  somebody 
sells  something."  In  MAB  we  emphasize  that 
nothing  happens  until  somebody  does  some- 
thing. Don't  wait  to  accomplish  the  gigantic, 
but  take  a  page  from  our  President  Nixon's 
message  and  Involve  ourselves  In  "those 
small,  splendid  efforts  that  make  headlines 
In  the  neighborhood  newspapers  Instead  of 
the  national  Journal." 

What  do  I  mean  "Become  Involved"?  I 
mean  do  something  that  will  lead  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  our  cities.  I  mean 
this  is  not  the  time  for  dialogue  or  confronta- 
tion or  Just  talking  about  someone  else 
doing  It. 

Have  you  ever  created  a  part-time  Job  for 
a  boy  or  girl?  Have  you  personally  ever 
helped  a  disadvantaged  family  get  a  house? 
Have  you  yourself  personally  ever  given  a  de- 
serving youngster  a  scholarship?  Formed  a 
limited  profit  company  to  build  housing? 
Participated  in  construction  of  rent  supple- 
ment units?  Have  you  ever  appeared  before 
your  city  council  with  a  plan  to  participate 
in  the  leased  housing  program?  Have  you 
ever  hired  a  Negro  in  your  office,  or  if  you 
didn't  have  a  minority  applicant,  gone  out 
to  find  one? 

By  becoming  Involved.  I  mean  stop  talking 
about  what  others  should  do.  I  mean  go  out 
and  do  it  yourself. 

Two  of  the  six  objectives  in  MAB  relate 
directly  to  housing,  but  its  whole  concept  Is 
based  upon  the  realization  that  housing  alone 
Is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  cure  for  the 
deep-rooted  economic  and  sociological  crises 
of  our  cities. 

Tou  can't  solve  traffic  congestion  Just  by 
building  more  cars;  and  Just  building  more 
bouses  Is  not  the  solution  to  the  urban  prob- 
lem. 

An  Important  objective  In  MAB  has  to  do 
with  law  enforcement  and  reduction  of 
crime,  vandalism,  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 
When  I  was  a  youngster.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  be  afraid  on  the  street  alone,  day  or 
night.  The  first  civil  right  for  all  Americans 
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Is  to  be  safe  from  personal  assault.  Our  Light 
the  Night  program  and  other  action  ideas  In 
Make  America  Better  are  ready  for  Realtors 
to  push  In  their  communities.  Let's  pursue 
them  even  more  vigorously. 

Incentives  for  vocational  training  tie  in 
with  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Take  mechanics  as  an  example.  According  to 
US.  News  and  World  Report,  in  1950  there 
was  one  mechanic  for  every  73  cars  and 
trucks  in  America.  Now  there  is  one  me- 
chanic for  every  130  vehicles;  a  shortage. 
Wouldn't  we  do  better  to  encourage  some 
of  the  dropouts  from  academic  classes  to 
enter  this  field  In  vocational  school?  Or  car- 
pentry— or  masonry?  You  can  help  at  home 
in  directing  emphasis  toward  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Our  principal  responsibility  in  the  great 
housing  industry  Is  that  of  the  marketing 
medium.  We  sell  and  rent  housing  In  the 
market.  One  of  our  MAB  objectives  Is  to 
"further  appropriate  programs  to  atsslst  prop- 
erty owners  in  marketing  housing  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis." 

I  have  been  asked,  In  view  of  the  1968  law 
and  court  interpretations  of  a  100-year  old 
law,  "Do  Realtors  have  an  obligation  to  edu- 
cate the  public  In  the  morality  of  racial  dis- 
crimination?" No.  that  is  not  our  responsi- 
bility. But  we  should  Impress  upwn  the  own- 
ers the  effect  of  federal  law  in  determining 
certain  aspects  of  an  owner's  rights  in  dis- 
posing of  his  property.  The  1968  Act  set  up  a 
Etage-by-stage  program  to  ellmlnatej color  or 
religion  as  a  factor  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing.  One  effect  of  this  law  was  to  punish 
the  broker,  since  it  permitted  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  owner  who  tries  to  handle  the 
transaction  himself,  but  after  this  year 
would  deny  this  right  if  be  employed  a 
broker. 

Then  the  Supreme  Court  interpretation  in 
the  Jones  vs.  Mayer  case  changed  all  that.  We 
must  take  positive  steps  to  inform  our  clients 
and  the  general  public,  that  this  decision  pro- 
hibits— not  next  year — but  now — any  dis- 
crimination against  racial  groups  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  property.  In  other  words,  all 
Americans  are  under  a  law  now,  and  the 
owners'  exemptions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
are.  In  general,  negated. 

You  may  be  sure  this  is  an  area  which  our 
National  Association  will  watch  closley  in 
1969,  cooperating  with  government,  in  bring- 
ing this  Information  to  the  attention  of  our 
membership  and  the  public — and  working 
with  the  government  to  make  certain  that 
inequities  do  not  develop  in  the  admlnlEtra- 
tlon  of  this  law. 

Just  a  word  about  business  In  1969.  It  has 
baen  more  than  20  years  since  we  saw  a  peak 
of  real  estate  activity  measured  by  transfers 
per  capita.  Now  it  seems,  another  is  at  hand. 
F^m  20  to  24  years  is  the  age  at  which  many 
young  people  marry,  enter  the  work  force, 
and  set  up  households.  This  age  bracket 
numbered  about  12  million  in  1948,  then  ae- 
cllned  ts  babies  born  during  the  depression 
years  reached  maturity.  Now,  since  1962,  the 
number  has  Increased  by  four  million,  and 
the  trend  continues  up. 

In  light  of  developments  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  with  interest  rates  at  an  all-time 
high  for  this  century,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
an  early  way  out  of  the  cyclical  changes  In 
financing  that  have  hit  the  housing  Industry 
with  force  during  the  past  three  years. 
Realtors  will  have  to  continue  their  in- 
genuity in  finding  substitutes  for  usual  fi- 
nancing. 

At  our  national  level  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  leadership  In  this  field.  The 
housing  Industry  Is  too  Important  to  the 
nation's  economy  to  be  treated  as  a  financial 
step-child  as  it  was  in  1966.  Last  year,  the 
outstanding  home  mortgage  debt  rose  to  a 
quarter  trillion — an  Indication  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  industry.  New  sources  of  money 
must  be  developed.  It  is  time  now  to  take  a 
long-range   look   at  housing   and   financing 
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problama  knd  •bttnOaa  th«  li*blt  of  wmlttnc 
for  •  erUta  b«fcm  tttkUof  •ctlon. 

In  eloalnc — •  Uttle  ahop  talk.  W»  often 
dlaeuM  our  public  Intarwt  and  our  public 
MTTlo*.  but  let's  not  forgwt  w«  b*T«  busl- 
nMMa  to  run.  L«t'a  rem«inb«r  tb»t  It  ta  the 
profit  and  Iom  »y>tem  tbat  made  America 
what  It  la  today — yee.  the  EaUbllahment 

Many  of  you  contribute  a  day  a  week  to- 
ward community  actlvltlee.  city,  state,  or  As- 
sociation projects,  and  I  think  you  ahould. 
but  dont  be  embarraaaed  to  look  toward  the 
profit  motive  in  our  bualneasee  and  to  as- 
sociate with  the  pr<^t  motive  when  we  par- 
ticipate In  a  rent  supplement  housing  pro- 
gram or  other  activity.  Check  first  to  see  how 
we  could  do  It  with  a  limited  profit  corpora- 
tion. In  leased  houalng.  check  to  see  how  we 
can  fit  In  aa  leaalng  agents,  or  property  man- 
agers, or  broker*  selling  to  investors  and  re- 
ceiving fair  remuneration  for  our  services. 
Private  Incentive  must  be  kept  In  the  picture 
if  we  are  to  Make  America  Better. 

As  we  go  forward  in  our  public  service  and 
In  our  business  activities,  let's  keep  In  mind 
the  importance  of  continuing  specialized 
education  through  the  Realtor  Institute 
courses  of  our  state  associations,  which  we 
have  approved;  through  the  educational 
programs  of  our  specialised  Institutes,  So- 
cieties, and  Councils,  and  through  the  unl- 
versltWand  colleges  with  real  estate 
courses  which  we  support. 

Let's  keep  in  mind,  in  implementing  our 
Make  America  Better  Program,  that  you  don't 
help  a  man  permanently  by  doing  for  him 
what  he  could  and  should  be  doing  for  him- 
self. Realising  that  we  must  build  a  better 
man  before  we  can  build  a  better  society,  let 
us  concentrate  on  building  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  disadvantaged. 

Let  us  have  less  talk,  more  action,  and  all 
become  personally  involved. 


UNDERSTANDINO  RURAL 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  an  urban-rural  area  I  have 
heard  the  complaint  many  tlmea  that 
people  In  the  city  Just  do  not  understand 
the  problems  of  the  rural  areas.  It  Is  true 
that  each  area  has  its  own  problems. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  Ideas  of 
one  city  man  who  does  understand  what 
is  happening  In  the  rural  communities 
around  him. 

Norman  J.  Baratt.  a  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
attorney,  took  the  time  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  persons  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Wayne  County — 
'a  rural  county  to  the  east  of  Rochester. 
His  understanding  is  demonstrated  In  an 
article  he  prepared  for  the  Daily  Record, 
a  Rochester  law  journal. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and 
my  colleagues  will  find  Mr.  Baratt's 
article  enlightening.  I  am  also  including 
an  article  on  the  meeting  he  attended: 
I  Prom  the  Rochester  (N.T.)  DaUy  Record. 
Dec.  5.  19«8| 
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Covirras 

(By  Norman  J.  Baratt) 
The   patronising   litany   of   so   many   real 
estate  oriented  city  dwellers,  when  referring 
to  the  rural  counties,  seems  to  ba  "Let  th» 
cows  inherit  that  earth  I" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  often  think  It  should  l>e  the  other  way 
around — that  the  smugness  of  the  urbanlte 
should  be  tempered  with  a  little  "We  who  are 
about  to  die  salute  you"  sentiment. 

Both  cities  and  hinterlands  have  their 
unique  problems,  and.  as  a  corollary,  their 
unique  opportunities.  To  write  off  compara- 
tively undeveloped  rural  countlee  is  like 
going  through  life  feasting  continuously  on 
half-plums. 

Today's  real  estate  investor  has  to  develop 
regional  Insight.  Anyone  who  doubts  the  vi- 
tality that  ia  being  evidenced  In  converting 
agricultural  areas  Into  induatrlal  environ- 
menta  should  have  attended  the  all  day  sea- 
slon,  a  few  weeka  back,  of  the  workshop 
sponsored  Jointly  by  Wayne  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corp  and  New  York  State  Assn.  of 
Industrial  Development  Agencies. 

Now  I'll  admit  to  having  more  than  an 
academic  interest  In  Wayne  County.  I'm  al- 
ready Involved  In  several  projecu  there.  The 
perspective,  however,  transcended  the  specific 
county  and  was  applicable  to  almost  every 
area  in  the  northeast  core,  which,  although 
constituting  only  7%  of  the  country's  area, 
has  43%  of  the  population.  70%  of  the  in- 
dustrial base,  and  53%  of  the  gross  national 
Income. 

There  are  profit  opportunities  In  rural 
county  projects,  a  fact  which  seems  to  escape 
so  many  city  real  estate  people  In  this  space 
age  many  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  thriving  realdenUal,  induatrlal,  and 
commercial  areaa  In  suburbia  were  rural  not 
too  long  ago. 

The  three  upstate  musketeers  known  as 
Syracuse.  Rochester,  and  Buffalo  are  now 
bursting  at  the  seams,  with  expansion  Into 
adjoining  counties  Inevitable  In  the  very 
near  future.  I  think  that  Genesee  and  Wayne 
counties  will  receive  the  main  thrust. 

In  addition  to  the  spillover  from  Erie,  Mon- 
roe and  Onondaga  counties,  there's  another 
factor  that  so  many  in  the  clOes  lose  sight 

There  are  now  more  than  30,000  local  In- 
dustrial development  corporations  in  the 
country,  and  almost  every  one  Is  vying  ag- 
gressively to  attract  new  industry  to  the  re- 
spective community.  (IncldenWUy,  Industry 
no  longer  means  belching  smokestacks.  It 
means  any  business  enterprise  which  creates 
payroll  be  It  retaU  establishment,  nursing 
home,  amusement  parks,  manufacturing 
plants,  etc.) 

The  thing  Is.  though,  that  the  community 
salesmen  employed  or  voluntarily  donating 
their  time  to  attracting  new  industry  realize 
full  well  that  they  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
They  therefore  welcome,  with  open  arms, 
profit-minded  private  groupe  Intent  on  Im- 
plementing specific  proJecU.  and  sUnd  ready 
to  aaalst  to  the  llmiu. 

Many  of  the  local  development  corpora- 
tions have  instituted  projecU  of  their  own. 
and  although  they  are  not  to  well  known  In 
the  city  areas.  ttM  results  have  been,  or  will 
be  HoraUo  Algerlah. 

People  like  Oeorge  Maloy.  past  president  of 
the  Clyde  Industrial  Development  Corp.  Ca- 
tastrophy  threatened  their  single  Industry 
town  a  few  years  ago  when  General  Electric 
announced  a  pullout  They  had  the  gumption 
to  ask  and  get  the  plant  from  GE.  and  then 
they  systematically  solicited  150  prime  proe- 
pects  until  they  convinced  Parker-Hannlfin 
that  Clyde  could  be  a  home  away  from  home 
for  several  hundred  employees.  After  that 
triumph,  other  Industry  was  lured,  and  now 
the  local  development  corporation  is  as  ac- 
tive as  any. 

People  like  John  Mancuso  of  the  Batavla 
Industrial  Center  He's  helped  mobilize  com- 
munity morale  and  convinced  more  than  one 
firm  that  his  neck  of  the  woods  U  their  sort 
of  town. 

People  like  David  Woods  oX  WID  (centered 
in  Sodus  and  ths  northern  tier  of  the  coun- 
ty) .  He's  currently  spearheading  a  mammoth 
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project  to  eonrert  Sodus  port,  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  finest  natural  harbor  on 
Lake  Ontario,  Into  a  Rochester'  gateway  for 
commercial  freight  and  a  major  coho  salmon 
fishing  area  to  boot. 

The  New  York  SUte  Job  Development  Au- 
thority In  business  for  lees  than  seven  years, 
has  already  provided  assistance  for  3Sa  proj- 
ects amounting  to  (43  million,  creating  88,- 
000  direct  and  peripheral  Jobs. 

Not  only  JDA,  but  also  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  bends  over  backwards  to  as- 
sist In  rural  area  development.  There  502 
loan  program  Is  one  of  the  most  soundly  con- 
ceived and  best  Implemented  concepts  that 
has  appeared  on  the  national  scene.  And,  of 
course,  many  of  the  new  PHA  programs  lend 
themselves  very  well  to  projects  In  rural 
counties. 

I  came  away  from  that  Wayne  County 
workshop  convinced  that  there  are  many 
more  people  waking  to  the  fact  of  opportu- 
nity galore  in  rural  counties  adjoining  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

The  businessmen  and  real  estate  Investors 
in  those  counties  are  no  longer  willing  to 
take  a  back  seat  unUl  the  city  folk  come 
bobbin  '  long.  But  there's  such  unlimited  po- 
tential, real  estate-wise,  that  It's  possible  for 
both  city  and  rural  investors  to  share  size- 
able pieces  of  the  profit  pie. 

(Prom  the  Sodus  (N.Y.)  Record, 

Nov.  28,  10681 

Oh*  Hundsbo  Tw«i,v«  ArrtNO  County   In- 

DDSTSiAi.  MErriNO  Hebs  Last  Wssk 

In  economic  and  Industrial  development, 
"by  just  standing  still,  you  fall  behind," 
Larry  Sweetland,  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Agencies,  told  112  Wayne  County 
business  and  governmental  leaders  at  a  work- 
shop held  in  Sodus  last  week  Wednesday. 

The  all-day  industrial  development  work- 
shop held  at  the  Normandy  Inn  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  NYSAIDA  and  the  Wayne 
Economic  Development  Corp. 

Sweetland.  keynote  speaker  for  the  affair, 
told  the  group,  "Small  counties  do  have  a 
problem  They  haven't  kept  up  with  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  New  York  SUte  as  a  whole. 
The  have  become  complacent  and  haven't 
taken  advantage  of  the  progran>s  that  would 
help  them  grow  and  prosper. 

"Small  communities  can't  sit  back  and 
watch  the  world  go  by  By  doing  so,  they  lose 
their  greatest  resource — their  young  people." 

The  workshop  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: 

"What  does  Wayne  County  have  to  sell?" 

"How  do  we  sell  It?" 

"How  do  we  finance  it?" 

On  the  first  point.  Dr.  Steward  Denslow, 
director  of  the  Genesee  Finger  Lakes  Re- 
gional Planning  Board,  presented  the  re- 
gional viewpoint. 

He  told  the  group  that  general  government 
Is  very  Important  to  an  Industry  coming  in. 
It  must  be  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
modem  day  industrial  climate  which  could 
be  a  lot  different  from  what  is  adequate  to 
Wayne  County's  rural  population  today. 
Wayne  must  also  be  receptive  to  new  Ideas — 
"be  willing  to  risk  failure  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  industrial  base."  he  said. 

As  to  resources,  he  pointed  to  adequate 
underground  water  and  closeness  to  the  lake 
as  two  of  Wayne's  assets.  In  transportation, 
he  foresaw  the  need  for  drastic  changes,  "ad- 
ditional and  higher  grade  roads  Integrating 
the  present  road  system  to  the  county,  and 
building  an  airport,"  were  some  of  the 
changes  he  called  for. 

Robert  Peterson,  Wayne  County  planner, 
spoke  on  the  county  viewpoint.  He  pointed 
to  the  county's  location  as  an  asset,  with 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  north,  the  Thruway  on 
the  south  and  "two  of  the  boomlngest  towns 
in  the  country,  Rochester  and  Syracuse  on 
the  west  and  east." 
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"There  Is  a  good  possibility  for  growth," 
he  said.  "In  fact,  we've  predicted  great 
growth.  At  present  there  are  76,000  persons 
in  the  county.  We  expect  there  will  be  an 
added  60,000  in  the  next  20  years  and  an 
added  10.000  In  the  next  60  years.  Some  of 
the  western  towns  In  the  county  will  Increase 
from  3,000  to  30,000." 

"We'll  need  housing  to  accommodate  this 
growth — all  the  way  from  low  cost  public 
housing  to  expensive,  deluxe  areas."  He  said 
that  most  of  the  towns  and  the  county  are 
"starting  to  gear  up  for  this  growth." 

Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  under- 
t.-tking  extensive  water  and  sewer  projects. 
The  county  Is  preparing  a  general  develop- 
ment plan  and  working  with  other  countlee 
In  the  region.  It  is  also  working  with  the 
state  to  Improve  Routes  104  and  31. 

"The  county  and  towns  are  starting  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  progress,"  he  concluded. 
Oeorge  Maloy,  past  president  of  Clyde  In- 
dustrial Corp.,  traced  the  Clyde  story  from 
the  "bleak  day  "  of  May  4.  1965.  when  General 
EUectrlc  announced  It  was  going  to  close  its 
Clyde  plant,  throwing  500  persons  out  of 
work,  to  the  present.   , 

He  told  of  asking  GE  for  the  plant  free  and 
getting  It.  And  then  of  sending  out  3,000 
flyers  and  putting  ads  In  all  major  papers  in 
hopes  of  attracting  an  industry  to  the  com- 
munity. This  brought  In  130  prospects  and 
of  these  only  one  really  panned  out — Parker- 
Hannlfin. 

He  said,  "Economic  adversity  can  be  con- 
verted to  economic  success"  if  everyone  will 
work  together  for  that  success.  "This  can't 
be  reduced  to  any  precise  formula.  All  com- 
munities are  different.  But  all  must  have 
community  desire.  Find  out  your  faults  and 
then  have  the  courage  to  correct  them." 

Speaking  on  how  to  sell  the  community  to 
a  new  industry,  Joseph  Mancuso,  president 
of  the  Batavla  Industrial  Center,  advised. 
"I'd  live  off  Rochester  and  Syracuse.  I'd  spend 
my  whole  day  going  to  firms  In  those  com- 
munities and  trying  to  get  branches  for  my 
town." 

He  laid  down  five  attributes  for  the  "ideal 
community." 
"A  nice  place  to  live. 
"Enough  help  for  a  small  industry. 
"Old  buildings  at  low  rates — an  industrial 
incubator. 

"An  industrial  park  for  expansion. 
"And  an  Industrial  group  to  help  with  the 
financing." 

But  most  of  all.  he  explained,  "you  must 
have  the  desire— not  Just  you,  but  the  whole 
community  must  want  new  industry.  And 
you  don't  even  have  to  worry  about  getting 
new  Industry  if  you  can't  keep  the  old  ones 
happy.  Treat  industry  fairly — don't  try  to 
soak  them  with  taxes." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  conception 
of  what  is  an  Industry  must  change — "In- 
dustry is  not  factories  alone.  We  have  to  con- 
sider everything — anything  that  employs 
people.  We're  Interested  in  payrolls." 

But.  he  explained,  desire  alone  cannot 
bring  Industry  to  a  community.  "The  com- 
munity must  be  ready.  Industry  isn't  Inter- 
ested In  what  you  will  do  In  10  or  20  years — 
It  wants  to  know  what  you  have  now." 

He  summed  up  his  advice:  "Economic  de- 
velopment Is  preceded  by  Industrial  devel- 
opment and  Industrial  development  Is  pre- 
ceded by  community  development." 

Michael  Vadala.  State  Commerce  Depart- 
ment regional  manager,  speaking  on  keeping 
present  Industries,  said  the  big  problem  is 
in  communications. 

■It  Is  too  late  to  fix  a  problem  when  the 
Industry  announces  it  is  going  to  leave  a 
community.  We  must  know  about  the  prob- 
lem beforehand.  We  need  a  pipeUne  and  the 
Wayne  Economic  Development  Corp.  can  be 
that  pipeline." 

At  the  luncheon.  Assemblyman  Joseph 
Plnley  asked   the  group  to  think  about  a 
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rapid  transit  system  between  Rochester  and 
Wayne  County.  "It's  not  more  costly  than 
building  expressway-type  highways." 

Rep.  Prank  Horton.  Rochester  Republican, 
called  the  Wayne  County  story  "one  of  the 
great  success  stores."  He  told  the  group  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  "building  a  better 
Wayne  County." 


EX-CONS   FIND   HELPING   HAND  AT 
CREDIT  UNION 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  credit 
unions  of  this  country  have  a  slogan — 
"Not  for  profit,  not  for  charity,  but  for 
service."  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  fitting 
example  of  the  truth  of  this  slogan  than 
a  recently  established  credit  union  for 
ex-convicts  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  Boston  credit  union  does  not  offer 
a  handout  to  the  ex -convicts  but.  rather, 
offers  them  an  opportunity  to  better  their 
lives  and  also  to  rehabilitate  the  men  into 
useful  citizens. 

This  past  weekend  I  was  in  Boston  to 
address  the  Massachusetts  CUNA  Credit 
Union  Association,  and  met  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  credit  imion,  Mr.  Earl 
R.  Eriksen,  who  is  an  employee  of  the 
Massachusetts  CUNA  Credit  Union  As- 
sociation. I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  Mr.  Erlksen's  outlook  for  the  future 
of  the  credit  unions  and  the  benefits  to 
the  credit  union  movement  in  general 
that  have  been  received  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  credit  unon  for  ex-con- 
victs. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Credit  Union 
magazine  carries  an  excellent  story  on 
the  Boston  ex-convict  credit  union.  The 
article  is  extremely  valuable  because  it 
shows  that  if  a  group  of  ex-convicts,  with 
the  help  of  professional  credit  imion  or- 
ganizers, can  operate  a  credit  union  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  group  of  people 
cannot  make  a  success  of  a  credit  union. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  credit  union  article  in  my  remarks 
so  that  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  credit  imion 
members  across  the  country.  I  hope  its 
publication  will  encourage  others  to  form 
new  credit  unions. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 

CaEorr  Unions  for  Ex-Cons 
Credit  unions  have  some  unusual  common 
bonds.  These  are  credit  unions  for  members 
of  a  Chinese-American  family  and  for  Holly- 
wood movie  stars:  there  are  others  for  mem- 
bers of  symphony  orchestras  and  for  dish- 
washers. But  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  credit 
union  for  ex-convlcts? 

Eyebrows  were  raised  when  J.  Bryan  Riley 
and  Earl  R.  Eriksen  of  Boston  began  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  this  common  bond. 
Eriksen,  who  Is  director  of  public  relations 
and  organization  for  the  Massachusetts 
CUNA  Credit  Union  Association,  admitted 
that  "six  years  ago  we  would  have  been 
locked  up  In  an  institution  lor  even  thinking 
such  a  thing  was  possible." 

"Today,  people  listen."  he  added.  "These 
are  changing  times,  and  people  seem  to  be 
learning  that  nothing  is  impossible." 

Eriksen  and  Riley  know  that  Massachusetts 
Half-Way   Houses.    Inc.,   of   which    Riley    Is 
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director,  would  be  no  ordinary  common  bond. 
But  would  It  work? 

In  Riley's  words,  "These  men  are  the  losers 
of  society.  They  Include  the  undereducated 
who  for  the  most  part  lack  a  saleable  skill. 
Many  have  been  Institutionalized  from  lime 
to   time   since   they   were   teen-agers." 

As  a  whole,  70  per  cent  of  Massachusetts' 
ex-convlcts  return  to  prison  after  release, 
most  of  them  within  six  months.  These  are 
the  men  Brooke  House — the  sole  half-way 
house  yet  established  by  the  corporation — 
exposes  to  "reality  therapy,"  which  confronts 
the  men  with  vivid  illustrations  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  behavior. 

Residence  In  Brooke  House,  which  lasts 
from  three  to  six  months.  Involves  a  lot  of 
person-to-person  relationships,  as  well  as 
group  meetings.  Whether  ex-convict  or  Ph.  D. 
candidate,  a  staff  member  makes  an  issue  of 
questionable  thinking  or  behavior  among 
the  17  to  20  occupants. 

Said  Riley:  "If  a  guy  should  complain 
about  the  food  by  throwing  it  on  the  wall  or 
hitting  the  cook  on  the  head,  we  would  con- 
trol him  and  then  talk  to  him  about  the 
consequences  of  his  behavior.  Its  causes,  and 
some  more  acceptable  reactions.  He  may 
have  plenty  of  excuses.  His  mother  was  mean, 
or  nobody  ever  gave  him  a  chance.  But  we 
don't  accept  excuses.  He  must  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  his  behavior  and  take  the 
consequences." 

A  half-way  house  does,  in  fact,  fill  an 
enormous  void  among  criminal  Institutions. 
Most  prisons,  said  Riley,  spend  90  per  cent 
of  their  budget  on  security  and  confine- 
ment— protecting  and  avenging  society.  Yet 
97  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  eventually  return 
to  society,  and  prisons  do  relatively  little  to 
help  them  adjust. 

Brooke  House's  responses  are  multiple.  Its 
program  Includes  occupational  testing  and 
evaluation.  It  shares  with  ex-convlcts  in- 
sights on  where  to  look  for  education  or 
training,  how  to  find  Jobs,  how  to  solve  legal 
difficulties,  and  so  on. 

One  problem  it  has  not  been  able  to  solve 
is  money,  a  universal  problem  among  ex- 
convlcts. 

Massachusetts'  county  Jails  provide  prison- 
ers up  to  $2.50  upon  their  release,  after  as 
much  as  two-and-a-half  years  of  detention. 
The  Commonwealth's  state  prisons  provide 
convicts  $50  upon  release.  Including  the  sav- 
ings of  half  the  25  to  50  cents  a  day  earned 
by  prisoners  who  work  In  state  prison  Indus- 
tries. 

While  a  few  emerge  with  more  than  $50. 
because  of  accrued  savings,  what  does  $50 
buy  these  days? 

Imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  are  an  ex- 
convlct,  resolved  to  make  good  upon  yo\ir 
release  from  a  prison  in  the  Boston  area. 
Riley  Invited.  You  would  likely  behave  a? 
most  do. 

Leaving  the  prison  gate,  you  would  head 
for  the  bus  station  to  buy  a  $2.50  ticket  to 
Boston.  You  hit  town  and  want  a  good  steak 
dinner  for  a  change.  It's  been  a  long  time. 
There  goes  $4  50.  Institutional  clothing  pro- 
vides a  bare  minimum,  and  you  can't  wait  to 
buy  underwear,  socks  and  other  items.  Yoii 
also  need  a  haircut,  shaving  cream,  a  new- 
razor — goodbye  to  $10. 

Now  it's  time  to  visit  your  parole  officer, 
who  will  suggest  where  you  can  find  a  room 
You  don't  know  the  subwajrs  and  decide  that 
just  this  once,  you'll  take  a  cab — $5.  The 
room  win  cost  $15  for  the  first  week — and 
it's  only  a  rooming  house,  which  means  you'll 
have  to  eat  out.  And  that  reminds  you.  It's 
dinnertime:  $1.25. 

You've  been  out  of  circulation  for  a  long 
time  and  become  selfconscious  about  the 
feel  of  your  Institutional  clothing.  Besides, 
you  have  to  look  for  a  Job  tomorrow,  and 
you're  convinced  that  you'll  never  make  the 
grade  in  prison  clothes.  But  you  have  to  buy 
smokes,  and  you  wanted  to  see  a  cheap  movie 
tonight.  Suddenly,  you  realize  you're  already 
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down  to  tlO,  Knd  It's  your  flnt  Omj  outi 
TboM  clothM  wlU  h«Te  to  w«it. 

3uppo««  you  oould  stArt  •  Job  jrour  p*rol« 
oOcmt  lined  up  for  you  on  your  first  nlclit 
out.  an  extra  streak  of  luck.  Pay  day  la  two 
weeks  away.  Could  you  make  It  on  980?  In 
today's  Jargon,  you'd  be  "up  tight"  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day. 

Of  course  you  could  pick  up  a  W  or  910 
bin  from  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Ms  sea 
chuaetts  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners  or  St. 
Vincent  de  PaiU  Society,  but  you've  got 
pride,  too.  There's  always  a  loan  shark  who 
wUl  help  out — at  a  price.  If  you  couldnt 
get  a  Job.  of  course,  you  could  go  on  welfare 
for  $38  a  week. 
What  would  you  do? 

Sounds  like  a  big  enough  need  for  a  credit 
union! 

But  could  it  work? 

Said  Brlksen:  "You've  probably  heard  that 
•an  ex-con  will  steal  you  blind  •  Maybe  you've 
also  heard  There  Is  honor  among  thieves. ' 
During  our  meetings  with  these  men.  we 
heard  more  than  once.  This  U  our  last  chance 
to  establish  our  credit.  It's  our  chance  of 
a  Ilfe-tlme  to  really  make  It.'  " 

For  the  ex-cons  of  Brooke  House.  It  Is 
their  last  chance.  Ptrst  of  all,  It  was  their 
Idea  to  oooae  to  Brooke  House,  where  they 
knew  ttey.  would  have  what  In  prison  was 
unthinkable — the  opportunity  to  make  hon- 
est mistakes  and  to  learn  from  them.  Instead 
of  being  punished  for  them. 

If  they  should  continually  fall  to  use  this 
new  freedom  responsibly,  there  Is  Just  one 
alternative:  return  to  prison. 

In  fact,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  House's 
occupants  do  return  to  prison,  compared  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  ex-prlsoner  population  as 
a  whole. 

Potential  membership  In  the  credit  unions 
extends  beyond  the  17  to  20  occupants  of 
the  House  at  any  time  All  who  went  through 
the  program  are  eligible  to  belong.  Including 
the  71  who  completed  It  last  year.  In  fact, 
membership  In  the  credit  union  provides  a 
convenient  reason  to  vLalt  the  House  when 
things  get  rough. 

Also  eligible  to  belong  are  the  23  volun- 
teers and  employees  who  comprise  the  staff, 
as  well  as  the  board  of  directors,  whose  75 
members  constitute  something  of  a  Stassa- 
chusetts  "Who's  Who."  Its  members  Include 
Governor  John  A.  Volpe.  EnUlcott  Pcabody,  a 
former  governor,  and  other  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  professions,  business,  govern- 
ment and  non-profit  organizations. 

Bach  working  occupant  of  Brooke  House 
contributes  only  »17  a  week  to  Its  operation, 
and  this  is  insufficient  to  operate  lu  pro- 
gram. Donations  are  the  key  to  Its  growth, 
as  well  as  lu  operation.  And  Massachusetts 
Half-Way  Houses.  Inc..  has  some  big  hopes, 
which  could  one  day  swell  membership  In 
the  credit  union: 

Non- resident  ex-convlcts,  too.  could  bene- 
fit from  parts  of  a  half-way  program,  even 
though  they  spend  sleeping  hours  elsewhere. 
The  Half-Way  House  might  one  day  keep 
potential  convicts  out  of  JaU  by  helping  them 
keep  out  of  trouble. 

PacUlUes  are  needed  (or  females  and 
youths. 

■ven  among  men.  the  existing  program  Is 
a  mere  small-scale  demonstration.  One  down- 
town Boston  JaU  alone  admiu  8.000  Inmate* 
a  year! 

The  credit  union,  located  at  79  Chandler 
St..  opened  lU  books  on  September  9.  1968. 
a  few  days  after  Federal  Charter  18932  was 
presented  Hugh  Jones  Jr..  a  director  of  Half- 
Way  Houses,  by  Walter  W.  Mode,  regional 
director  of  the  Bureau  o<  Federal  Credit 
Cnlona. 

Sx-convlcts  account  for  two  of  the  five- 
member  board.  AU  are  bonded.  The  vice- 
president,  too.  Is  an  ex-convlct.  not  to  men- 
tion one  of  the  three  members  on  eacb  tlM 
supervisory  and  credit  oommltteas. 
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By  Ootober  11.  tlte  credit  union's  ST 
bers   tkad   accumulated   savlnci  at  •l.ai8.7< 
and  had  approved  four  lo*na  totalling  (MM. 

The  first  loan  gave  a  federal  ex-convlct. 
Just  released.  |W  to  buy  clothing  to  attend 
his  sister's  wedding  and  buy  her  a  gift.  The 
a4-year-old  borrower,  training  for  his  first  Job 
in  life  as  a  window  washer,  was  earning  (3.60 
an  hour,  with  an  earning  potential  of  M-M 
an  hour. 

Two  subsequent  loans  enabled  one  member 
to  make  a  down-paymenr  on  furniture  and 
another  to  buy  drafUng  tooU  for  night  study 
at  the  Boston  Architectural  Center. 

A  cold  queetlon  remains.  The  whole  Idea 
renews  faith  In  the  potential  goodness  of 
man.  But  can  It  succeed? 

"Who  knows?"  admitted  Frank  Franaen, 
the  Bureau's  associate  regional  representative 
In  Boston.  'It's  a  pilot  project,  and  you  have 
to  start  somewhere." 

Jones.  Hair-Way  House  director,  recalled 
"Nobody  believed  the  halfway  house  would 
work,  but  It  has." 

Nor  has  It  been  many  years  that  mental 
hospitals  have  operated  on  open  ward  prin- 
ciples, allowing  their  residents  freedom  to 
come  and  go.  Riley  added. 

"Credit  unions  in  slums  are  working,  too. 
aren't  they?"  he  asked. 

Lawrence  Albert,  part-time  peychologlst 
with  Brooke  House,  added:  "Many  of  these 
people  are  driven  back  to  crime  by  their  pro- 
found need  for  money.  If  forced  to  take  a 
handout,  their  old  feelings  of  Inferiority 
return. 

"My  experience  has  taught  me  that  hand- 
outs only  perpetuate  feelings  of  worthleesness 
and  dependency,  the  feelings  already  foster- 
ed In  a  correctional  institution,  but  not  In 
the  conununtty.  If  a  man  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  money,  this  would  be  a 
significant  sign  to  him  that  he  was  being 
treated  as  a  responsible,  mature  person  who 
was  expected  to  make  out  well  so  he  could 
pay  his  loan  back. 

"The  potential  of  men  acting  responsibly 
If  treated  responsibly  Is  great.  Treat  them  as 
crazy  nuts,  and  they'll  act  the  part." 

Although  the  fate  of  Massachusetts  Half- 
Way  Hotises  FCU  Is  unknown,  the  PCU  has 
already  produced  some  beneficial  side  effects. 
Publicity  from  the  experiment  generated  sev- 
eral phone  calls  to  the  Massachusetts  L«<igue. 

"In  fact, "  said  Erlksen,  "I'm  convinced  that 
we  organized  several  new  credit  unions  be- 
cause of  all  the  publicity  we  got.  I  got  the 
feeling  that  the  managements  had  felt  that 
their  employees  were  not  capable  of  running 
a  credit  union.  When  they  heard  about  the 
ex-convlcts  starting  one,  they  began  to 
wonder." 


HOW  CAN  WE  MAKE  GOVERNMENT 
MORE  RESPONSIVE  TO  THE  WILL 
AND  NEED  OP  THE  PEOPLE? 


HON.  JOHN  0.  IMARSH,  JR. 

OF    VnUSINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  Washington  Post  ap- 
pears an  article  taken  from  a  book  re- 
cently published  enUtled  "The  Age  of 
Discontinuity"  by  Peter  P.  Drucker.  The 
arUcle  is  entiUed  "Rx  for  a  Sick.  Flabby 
Oovemment."  I  was  much  impressed  by 
a  number  of  the  points  Mr.  Drucker  made 
and  he  certainly  raises  serious  questions 
as  to  the  direction  that  we  should  take 
in  our  legislative  programs. 

The  article  points  to  the  inadequacies 
oX  bureaucracy  and  seems  to  me  to  raise 


the  basic  queatkm  that  confronts  us  at 
this  time,  and  that  Is,  how  can  we  make 
Ooremment  more  responsive  to  the  will 
and  need  of  the  people? 

Beeaose  of  its  length,  I  have  divided 
It  Into  several  Insertions,  of  which  this  Is 
the  first: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2,  1909] 

Rx  FOB  A  Sick.  FLABST  OOVBtMIOMT 

(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

(NoTX. — Drucker  Is  on  the  graduate  faculty 
Of  New  York  University.  The  following  article 
Is  excerpted  by  permission  from  his  book 
"The  Age  of  Discontinuity."  published  last 
week  by  Harper  ti  Row. ) 

Oovemment  surely  has  never  been  more 
prominent  than  today.  The  most  despotic 
government  of  1900  would  not  have  dared 
probe  into  the  private  affairs  of  Its  citizens 
as  Income  tax  collectors  now  do  routinely  In 
the  freest  society. 

Even  the  czar's  secret  police  did  not  go  In 
for  the  security  InvesUgatlons  we  now  taks 
for  granted.  Nor  could  any  bureaucrat  of 
1900  have  Imagined  the  questionnaires  that 
govenunents  now  expect  businesses,  univer- 
sities or  citizens  to  fill  out  In  ever-mounting 
number  and  ever-Increasing  detail.  At  the 
same  time,  government  has  everywhere  be- 
come the  largest  employer  In  the  society. 

Government  is  certainly  all-pervaalve.  But 
Is  It  truly  strong?  Or  Is  It  only  big? 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  govern- 
ment Is  big  rather  than  strong:  that  It  Is  fat 
and  flabby  rather  than  powerful;  that  It  costs 
a  great  deal  but  does  not  achieve  much.  There 
Is  mounting  evidence  also  that  the  citizen 
less  and  less  believes  in  government  and  Is 
Increasingly  disenchanted  with  It.  Indeed, 
government  Is  sick — and  Just  at  the  time 
when  we  need  a  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
government. 

There  Is  obviously  little  respect  for  gov- 
ernment among  the  young — but  the  adults, 
the  taxpayers,  are  also  Increasingly  disen- 
chanted. They  want  sUU  more  services  from 
government.  But  they  are  everywhere  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  they  balk  at  pay- 
ing for  a  bigger  government,  even  though 
they  may  still  want  what  government  prom- 
ises to  give. 

LOVE    ArrAU    ENDED 

The  dUenchantment  with  government  cuts 
across  national  boundaries  and  Ideological 
lines.  It  Is  as  prevalent  In  Communist  as  In 
democratic  societies,  as  common  In  white  as 
in  nonwhlte  countries.  This  disenchantment 
may  well  be  the  oioet  profound  discontinuity 
In  the  world  around  us.  It  marks  a  sharp 
change  In  mood  and  attitude  t>etween  this 
generation  and  Its  predecessors. 

For  70  years  or  so — from  the  18908  to  the 
1960s — mankind,  especially  in  the  developed 
countries,  was  hypnotized  by  government. 
We  were  in  love  with  it  and  saw  no  limits  to 
Ite  ablUUes  or  to  Its  good  intentions. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  more  torrid  politi- 
cal love  affair  than  that  between  government 
and  the  generations  that  reached  manhood 
between  1918  and  1960.  Anything  that  anyone 
felt  needed  doing  during  this  period  was  to 
be  turned  over  to  government — and  this, 
everyone  seemed  to  believe,  made  sure  that 
the  Job  was  already  done. 

The  Fabians  In  Great  Britain  or  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democrats  started  their  love  af- 
fair with  goveriunent  before  1900.  It  became 
general  with  World  War  I.  when  government, 
using  taxation  and  the  printing  press,  mobi- 
lized social  resources  way  beyond  what  any- 
one earlier  would  have  thought  possible. 
When  the  Great  Depression  hit,  a  decade 
later,  everyone  Immediately  turned  to  gov- 
ernment as  the  savior. 

It  Is  pathetic  to  recall  the  naive  beliefs  that 
prevailed  In  the  late  1930s — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  was  preached  In  one  of  the  best- 
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sellers  of  the  depression  years,  "To  Plan  or 
Not  to  Plan,"  by  the  British  Labor  economist 
Barbara  Wooton.  The  book's  author,  honored 
by  the  British  government  with  a  life  peerage 
as  Lady  Wooton,  Is  still  alive  and  active,  but 
nothing  Is  more  remote  from  us  today,  or  less 
•ippeallng,  than  the  messianic  Innocence  of 
this  fervent  love  letter  to  government. 

All  It  says,  and  It  says  It  on  every  page.  Is : 
"Utopia  Is  here— all  that's  needed  Is  to  take 
everything  away  from  the  wicked,  selfish  In- 
terests and  to  turn  It  over  to  government." 
World  War  II  reinforced  this  belief.  Agpatn, 
government  proved  Itself  Incredibly  effective 
In  organizing  the  energies  of  society  for  war- 
fare. 

But  now  our  attitudes  are  in  transition. 
We  are  rapidly  moving  to  doubt  and  distrust 
of  government  and,  In  the  case  of  the  young, 
even  to  rebellion  against  It.  We  sOU,  If  only 
out  of  habit,  turn  social  tasks  over  to  govern- 
ment. We  still  revise  unsuccessful  programs 
over  and  over  again,  and  assert  that  nothing 
Is  wrong  with  them  that  a  change  In  pro- 
cedures or  a  "competent  administrator"  will 
not  cure.  But  we  no  longer  really  believe 
these  promises  when  we  reform  a  bungled 
program  for  the  third  time. 

Who,  for  instance,  any  longer  believes  that 
adn:ilnlstraUve  changes  In  the  foreign  aid 
program  of  the  United  States  (or  of  the 
United  Nations)  will  really  produce  rapid 
worldwide  development?  Who  really  believes 
that  the  War  on  Poverty  will  vanquish  pover- 
ty In  the  cities?  Who  In  France  believes  that 
one  more  commission  on  administrative  re- 
form will  really  change  the  system?  Or  who 
in  Russia  really  believes  that  a  new  program 
of  Incentives  will  make  the  collective  farm 
productive? 

We  still  repeat  the  slogans  of  yesteryear. 
Indeed,  we  stlU  act  on  them.  But  we  no 
longer  believe  in  them.  We  no  longer  expect 
results  from  government.  What  was  torrid 
romance  between  the  people  and  government 
for  so  very  long  has  now  become  a  tired, 
middle-aged  liaison  which  we  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  break  off  but  which  only  be- 
comes exacerbated  by  being  dragged  out. 

What  explains  this  disenchantment  with 
government? 

We  expected  miracles — and  that  always 
produces  disillusionment.  Government,  It  was 
vrtdely  believed  (though  only  subconscious- 
ly), would  produce  a  great  many  things  for 
nothing.  Cost  was  thought  to  be  a  function 
of  who  did  something  rather  than  of  what 
was  being  attempted.  There  Is  little  doubt, 
for  Instance,  that  the  British,  In  adopting 
the  "free  health  service,"  believed  that  medi- 
cal care  would  cost  nothing. 

All  that  such  a  health  service  can  be,  of 
course.  Is  a  form  of  "prepaid"  medical  care. 
Nurses,  doctors,  hospitals,  drugs  and  so  on 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  somebody.  But  every- 
body expected  this  "somebody"  to  be  some- 
body   else. 

At  the  least,  everyone  expected  that  under 
a  "free"  health  service,  the  taxes  of  the  rich 
would  pay  for  the  health  care  of  the  poor. 
But  there  never  are  enough  rich  people 
around  to  carry  the  burden  of  any  general 
service. 

All  such  plans  are.  In  effect,  taxation  and 
compulsory  saving  that  force  the  individual 
to  pay  for  something  whether  he  wants  It 
or  not.  This  Is  their  whole  rationale,  and  It 
is  not  necessarily  a  bad  rationale.  But  the 
Illusion  persisted  that  government  could 
somehow  make  costs  go  away  and  produce 
a  great  deal  for  nothing — or  at  the  expense 
of  only  an  affluent  minority. 

AtrrOMATICALLT      CORRECT 

This  belief  has  been.  In  effect,  only  one 
facet  of  a  much  more  general  Illusion  from 
which  the  educated  and  the  intellectuals  in 
particular  have  suffered;  that  by  turning 
tasks  over  to  government,  conflict  and  deci- 
sion would  be  made  to  go  away. 

Once  the   "wicked  private   Intereste "  had 


been  eliminated,  a  decision  as  to  the  right 
course  of  action  would  be  rational  and  auto- 
matic. There  would  be  neither  selfishness 
nor  political  passion.  Belief  In  government 
was  thus  largely  a  romantic  escape  from  poll- 
tics  and  from  responsibility. 

One  root  of  this  argument  was  a  hatred 
of  business,  of  profit  and,  above  all,  of 
wealth.  That  motives  other  than  the  desire 
for  monetary  gain  could  underlie  self-inter- 
est and  that  values  other  than  financial  val- 
ues could  underlie  conflict  did  not  occur  to 
the  generation  of  the  19308.  Theirs  was  a 
world  In  which  economics  seemed  to  be  the 
one  obstacle  to  the  millennium. 

Power  did  not  appear  In  their  vision— 
though  this  blindness  In  the  decade  of  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin  is  hard  to  imagine,  let  alone 
to  understand.  C.  P.  Snow's  description  In 
"The  Masters"  (1951)  of  the  conflict  for 
power  within  the  "selfless"  and  "disinter- 
ested" small  community  of  an  Oxbridge  col- 
lege profoundly  shocked  the  sensibilities  of 
a  generation  that  had  grown  up  believing 
that  conflicts  were  always  motivated  by  eco- 
nomic self-interest  and  could  be  avoided  by 
eliminating  gain;  that  Is,  by  nationalizing 
the    economy. 

One  need  not  be  In  favor  of  free  enter- 
prise— let  alone  a  friend  of  wealth — to  see 
the  fallacy  In  this  argument.  But  reason 
had  little  to  do  with  the  belief  In  government 
ownership  as  the  panacea.  The  argument  was 
simply.  "Private  busliiess  and  profits  are 
bad — ergo  government  ownership  must  be 
good."  We  may  still  believe  In  the  premise, 
but  we  no  longer  accept  the  "ergo." 

Thus  the  Labor  government  felt  conunltted 
In  1967  to  renatlonallze  the  British  steel  in- 
dustry (Just  at  the  time  when.  Ironically, 
the  Industry  was  on  the  verge  of  long-term 
decline  and  when,  therefore,  takeover  by  gov- 
ernment meant  the  highest  possible  windfall 
profit  for  the^  shareholders).  But  It  Immedi- 
ately declared  that  the  Industry  would  have 
to  be  run  for  profit.  It  put  In  as  chief  execu- 
tive the  purest  of  archcapltallsts.  Lord  Mel- 
chett,  heir  to  one  of  the  world's  greatest  In- 
dustrial fortunes  ( his  grandfather  and  father 
founded  and  built  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries), a  hereditary  peer  and  a  top-flight 
investment  banker  In  addition  to  being  a  life- 
long Tory! 

By  contrast,  less  than  20  years  earlier,  when 
steel  was  first  nationalized  In  Britain  by  an 
earlier  Labor  government,  an  ideologically 
"pure"  trade  union  stalwart  had  been  the 
chief  executive-designate. 

There  Is  still  a  good  deal  of  resistance  to 
the  responsibility  of  politics  and  resentment 
of  the  burden  of  political  decision.  Indeed, 
the  young  today  want  to  "drop  out"  alto- 
gether— in  a  frightening  revival  of  the  hos- 
tility to  responsibility  that  made  an  earlier 
young  generation,  40  years  ago,  so  receptive 
to  totalitarian  promises  and  slogans.  But  no 
one.  least  of  all  the  young,  believes  any  longer 
that   the   conflicts,  the  decisions,  the  prob- 
lems would  be  eliminated  by  turning  things 
over    to    government.    Government,    on    the 
contrary,  has  itself  become  one  of  the  wicked 
"vested   Interests"   for   the   young. 
TWO  "accomplishments" 
The  greatest  factor  In  the  disenchantment 
with  government  Is  that  government  has  not 
performed.  The  record  over  these  last  30  or 
40  years  has  been  dismal.  Government  has 
proven  Itself  capable  of  doing  only  two  things 
with   great   effectiveness.   It  can   wage   war. 
And  it  can  Inflate  the  currency.  Other  things 
it  can  promise,  but  only  rarely  accomplish. 
Its  record  as  an  Industrial  manager.  In  the 
satellite  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  as  well 
as  in   the   nationalized  industries   of  Great 
Britain,    has    been    unimpressive.    Whether 
private  enterprise  would  have  done  worse  Is 
not   even   relevant.   For   we   expected   near- 
perfection    from    government    as    Industrial 
manager.    Instead,   we   only   rarely   obtained 
even  below-average  mediocrity. 

Government  as  a  planner  has  hardly  done 
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much  better  (whether  in  Communist  Czech- 
oslovakia or  In  de  Gaulle's  capitalist  Prance ) . 
But  the  greatest  disappointment,  the  great 
letdown.  Is  the  fiasco  of  the  welfare  state. 

Not  many  people  would  want  to  do  without 
the  social  services  and  welfare  beneflts  of  an 
affluent,  modern  Industrial  society.  But  the 
welfare  state  promised  to  do  far  more  than 
to  provide  social  services.  It  promised  to 
create  a  new  and  happy  society.  It  promised 
to  release  creative  energies.  It  promised  to 
do  away  with  ugliness  and  envy  and  strife. 

No  matter  how  well  It  is  doing  its  Jobs— 
and  in  some  areas,  in  some  countries,  some 
Jobs  are  being  done  very  well — the  welfare 
state  turns  out  at  best  to  be  Just  another 
big  Insurance  company,  as  exciting,  as  crea- 
tive and  as  inspiring  as  insurance  com- 
panies tend  to  be.  This  explains  why  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  spectacular  performance  in 
enacting  the  unfinished  welfare  tasks  of  the 
New  Deal  failed  to  make  him  a  hero  with 
the  public. 

The  best  we  get  from  government  in  the 
welfare  state  is  competent  mediocrity.  More 
often,  we  do  not  even  get  that;  we  get  in- 
competence such  as  we  would  not  tolerate  In 
an  Insurance  company.  In  every  country, 
there  are  big  areas  of  government  administra- 
tion where  there  is  no  performance  what- 
ever— only  costs. 

This  Is  true  not  only  of  the  mess  of  the 
big  cities,  which  no  government — United 
States,  British,  Japanese  or  Russian — has 
been  able  to  handle.  It  is  true  in  education. 
It  Is  true  In  transportation.  And  the  more 
we  expand  the  welfare  state,  the  less  capable 
even  of  routine  mediocrity  does  It  seem  to 
become. 

A    PAPER    harvest 

I  do  not  know  whether  Americaris  are  par- 
ticularly inept  at  public  administration — 
though  they  are  hardly  particularly  gifted  for 
it.  Perhaps  we  are  only  more  sensitive  than 
other  people  to  the  incompetence  and  arro- 
gance of  bureaucracy  because  we  liave  had, 
until  recently,  comparatively  so  much  less 
of  it  than  other  people. 

In  any  case,  we  are  now  appalled  to  realize 
that,  during  the  past  three  decades.  Federal 
payments  to  the  big  cities  have  increased 
almost  a  hundredfold  for  all  kinds  of  pro- 
grams whereas  results  from  this  incredible 
dollar-flood  are  singularly  unimpressive 
What  is  impressive  is  the  administrative 
Incompetence. 

We  now  have  ten  times  as  many  govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  city  problems 
as  we  had  In  1939.  We  have  increased  by  a 
factor  of  1000  or  so  the  number  of  reports 
and  papers  that  have  to  be  filled  out  before 
anything  can  be  done  in  the  city.  Social 
workers  in  New  York  City  spend  some  70  or 
80  per  cent  of  their  time  filling  out  papers 
for  Washington,  for  the  state  government  in 
Albany  and  for  New  York  City.  No  more  than 
20  or  30  per  cent  of  their  time,  that  Is,  almost 
an  hour  and  a  half  a  day.  Is  available  for 
their  clients,  the  poor. 

As  James  Reston  reported  In  the  New  York 
■nmes  (Nov.  23.  1966).  there  were  then  170 
different  Federal  aid  programs  on  the  books, 
financed  bv  over  400  separate  appropriations 
and  administered  by  21  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  aided  by  150  Washington  bu- 
reaus and  over  400  regional  offices.  One  con- 
gressional session  alone  passed  20  health  pro- 
grams, 17  new  educational  programs.  15  new 
economic  development  programs.  12  new  pro- 
grams for  the  cities,  17  new  resources  devel- 
opment programs  and  four  new  manpower 
training  programs,  each  with  lis  own  iidmin- 
istrative  machinery. 

This  Is  not  perhaps  a  fair  example — even 
of  American  administrative  Incompetence. 
That  we  speak  of  "urban  crUis "  when  we 
face  a  problem  of  race  explains  a  lot  of  our 
troubles.  But  in  other  areas,  the  welfare  state 
has  not  performed  much  better.  Nor  is  the 
administrative  mess  a  peculiarly  American 
phenomenon. 
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The  (UUy  preM  In  OrMt  Britain.  In  a«r- 
BOMSxy,  In  Japan,  In  Franc*.  In  Scandinavia — 
and  lncr«aatngly  In  the  Conununiat  countrlea 
aa  well — report*  the  same  confualon,  the 
same  lack  of  performance,  the  same  prolif- 
eration of  agencies,  of  programs,  of  forma — 
and  the  same  triumph  of  accoimtlng  rules 
over  results.  Everywhere,  rivalry  between 
various  agencies  Is  replacing  concern  with 
results  and  with  responsibility. 

wtnm  m  thzmsclvss 

Modem  government  has  become  ungovem- 
able.  There  Is  no  government  today  that  can 
stUl  claim  control  of  its  bureaucracy  and  of 
Its  various  agencies.  Government  agencies 
are  all  becoming  autonomous,  ends  In  them- 
selves, and  directed  by  their  own  desire  for 
power,  their  own  narrow  vision  rather  than 
by  national  policy. 

ThU  Is  a  threat  to  the  basic  capacity  of 
government  to  give  direction  and  leadership. 
Increasingly,  policy  Is  fragmented  and  execu- 
tion 1»  governed  by  the  Inertia  of  the  large 
bureaucratic  empires  rather  than  by  policy. 

Bureaucrats  keep  on  doing  what  their  pro- 
cedures describe.  Their  tendency,  as  Is  only 
human.  Is  to  identify  what  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  agency  with  what  Is  right,  and 
what  fits  administrative  convenience  with  ef- 
fectlvenViu.  As  a  result,  the  welfare  state 
cannot  Wf  priorities.  It  cannot  concentrate 
Its  tremendous  resources — and  therefore  does 
not  get  anythlni;  done. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  may 
still  be  the  most  powerful  ruler — more  pow- 
erful than  either  the  prime  ministers  of 
parliamentary  regimes  dependent  upon  a 
majority  In  parliament,  or  the  dictator*  who 
can  be  overthrown  by  conspiracies  against 
them  among  the  powerful  factions  within 
their  totalitarian  apparatus.  And  yet  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
direct  national  policy  any  more. 

The  various  bureaucracies  do  much  what 
they  want  to  do.  The  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  for  Instance,  has 
been  making  its  own  policies  and  pursuing 
Its  own  course  these  last  20  years,  with  little 
concern  for  what  the  Incumbent  President 
believes  or  orders.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Forestry  Service  and  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  and  the  Army 
Engineers  have  similarly  become  "independ- 
ent" rather  than  "autonomous." 

Not  so  locg  ago,  policy  control  by  the 
political  organs  of  government  could  be 
taken  for  granted.  Of  course,  there  were 
"strong"  and  "weak"  Presidents  as  there  were 
"strong"  and  "weak"  prime  ministers.  A 
Franklin  Roosevelt  or  a  Winston  Churchill 
could  get  things  done  that  weaker  men  could 
not  have  accomplished.  But  this  was.  people 
generally  believed,  because  they  had  the  cour- 
age of  strong  convictions,  the  willingness  to 
lay  down  bold  and  effective  policies,  the  abil- 
ity to  mobilize  public  vision.  Today,  a 
"strong"  President  or  a  "strong"  prime  min- 
ister Is  not  a  man  of  strong  policies:  he  is 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  make  the  lions 
of  the  bureaucracy  do  his  biding. 

John  Kennedy  had  all  the  strength  of 
conviction  and  all  the  boldness  of  a  "strong" 
President;  this  Is  why  he  captured  the  Imagi- 
nation, especially  of  the  young.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  Impact  whatever  on  the  bureaucracy. 
He  was  a  "strong"  President  In  the  tradi- 
tional sense.  But  he  was  a  singularly  In- 
effectual one.  His  contemporary,  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  in  Russia,  similarly  failed  to  b« 
effective  despite  his  apparent  boldness  and 
his  popular  appeal  .- 

By  contrast,  bureaucratic  men  who  have 
no  policies  and  no  leadership  qualities 
emerge  as  effective — they  somehow  know  how 
to  make  red  tape  do  their  bidding.  But  then, 
of  course,  they  use  It  for  the  one  thing  red 
tape  Is  good  for.  I.e.,  btmdUng  up  yesterday 
in  neat  packages. 

This  growing  dlsp*rlty  between  apparent 
power  and  actual  lack  of  control  Is  perhaps 
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the  greatest  crisis  of  government.  We  are  very 
good  at  creating  admlnlatraClve  agencies.  But 
no  sooner  are  they  called  into  tielng  than 
they  become  ends  in  themselves,  acquire  their 
own  constituency  as  well  aa  a  "vested  rtght" 
to  grants  from  the  Treasury,  continuing  sup- 
port by  the  taxpayer  and  inununlty  to  politi- 
cal direction.  No  sooner.  In  other  words,  are 
they  bom  than  they  defy  public  wUl  and 
public  policy. 

COLLAPSE    INTO    PABONIXS 

The  crtsla  of  government  domestically  U 
nothing  compared  to  the  crisis  of  government 
as  an  effective  organ  in  international  life.  In 
the  international  arena,  government  has  all 
but  disintegrated.  The  "sovereign  state"  no 
longer  functions  aa  the  effective  organ  for 
poUUcal  tasks. 

This  Is  not  happening,  as  the  liberals  had 
always  hoped,  because  a  political  world  com- 
munity has  transcended  the  narrow,  petty 
boundaries  of  national  states.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  national  state  is  everywhere  in 
danger  of  collapsing  Into  petty  parochial 
baronies — whether  French  Canada  or  an  In- 
dependent Flanders,  Blafra  in  West  Africa 
or  self-governing  Scotland. 

To  our  grandparents,  around  1900,  It  was 
clear  that  the  trend  ran  toward  larger  gov- 
ernment units.  It  was  clear  to  them  that  the 
national  state  created  political  organisms 
capable  of  effecive  cooperation  In  Interna- 
tional society.  This  had  been  the  lesson  of 
19th  century  history.  Indeed,  the  century 
closed  with  the  last  "unification,"  though  an 
Imposed  one:  the  taking  over  of  the  Boer  re- 
publics of  South  Africa  by  the  British  and 
their  Incorporation  into  the  British  Empire. 

Since  then,  the  process  has  been  one  of 
steady  fission.  It  began  In  the  Balkan  wars, 
which,  undertaken  to  create  larger  unified 
countries,  ended  by  creating  more  small  ones. 
It  has  accelerated  ever  since.  Even  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  most  successful  of  the  new  coun- 
tries created  In  World  War  I,  proved  Incapable 
of  becoming  the  effective  agent  of  unification 
but  was  torn  apart  by  the  strife  of  the  na- 
tional minorities — Oerman,  Hungarian  and 
Slovak — that  refused  to  be  "unified." 

Not  one  of  the  new  countries  established 
since  World  War  II  has  so  far  created  the 
unified  nation  that,  to  the  19th  century,  was 
so  obviously  the  end  point  of  history.  In- 
stead, we  are  getting  tribal  splinters  pre- 
tending to  be  national  states,  imposing  on 
their  citizens  all  the  costs  of  a  national  state, 
driven  by  all  the  jealousies,  resentments  and 
pride  of  a  national  state — but  incapable  of 
being  an  effective  organ  either  of  domestic 
goveriunent  or  of  the  International  com- 
munity. Increasingly,  we  are  fragmenting  the 
world  Into  governmental  pygmies,  each  en- 
dowed with  tremendous  power  vis-a-vU  Its 
citizens,  each  perfectly  capable  of  tyranny 
but  Incapable  of  governing. 

In  1900.  there  were  fewer  than  50  sover- 
eignties in  the  whole  world — 20  In  Europe 
and  20  in  the  Americas,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  having  fewer  than  a  dozen.  World  War 
I  increased  the  number  to  about  60.  Now 
we  have  more  than  160.  with  new  "mlnl- 
Btates"  Joining  the  ranks  almost  every 
month.  Only  on  the  American  continents 
has  there  been  no  splintering  of  sover- 
eignties. 

There  are  20-odd  sovereignties  of  1900  that 
are  still,  by  and  large,  the  political  reality 
of  today  (except  in  the  rapidly  fragmenting 
Caribbean  area).  Some  of  the  new  sover- 
eignties are  very  large  countries:  India.  Pak- 
istan. Indonesia.  But  most  of  them  are 
smaller  than  the  Central  American  countries 
an  earlier  generation  contemptuously  dis- 
missed as  "banana  republics"  and  much  too 
small  to  discharge  the  minimum  responsi- 
bilities of  sovereignty. 

Today  we  have  scores  of  "Independent  na- 
tions" whoae  population  Is  well  below  a  mil- 
lion people.  Indeed,  we  have  some  whose 
population  Is  hardly  as  large  as  that  of  a 
good-sized  village. 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  new  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Peace  Corps  I  was 
prlvUeged  to  meet  and  work  with  Frank- 
lin H.  Williams,  a  dynamic  person  who 
came  to  the  Corps  from  an  outstanding 
career  as  special  counsel  and  west  coast 
director  of  the  NAACP  and  assistant 
California  attorney  general.  Since  1964. 
Prank  Williams  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
UJf.  Ek:onomic  and  Social  Coimcil  and  as 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ghana. 

Currently  the  director  of  Columbia 
University's  Urban  Center,  Mr.  Williams 
recently  presented  an  incisive  and  well- 
documented  paper,  at  a  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity conference  on  crime,  on  capital 
pimishment  and  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices which  are  frequently  followed.  The 
issues  he  has  raised  in  this  paper  are 
well  taken  and  deserve  sober  reflection 
and  careful  consideration  by  us  all. 

I  commend  this  paper  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  and  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert it,  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Public  opinion  favoring  the  death  penalty 
decreased  from  68%  in  1953  to  38'v  last  year, 
according  to  the  latest  Gallup  poll. 

This  Is  a  striking  statistic.  In  and  of  Itself. 
Par  from  being  encouraged,  however,  I  f.nd 
it  disniaying  on  two  counts.  First,  it  Is  to 
me  Incredible  that  over  a  third  of  the  couu- 
try  supports  what  I  consider  to  be  a  crupl, 
barbarous  and  archaic  method  of  punlslt- 
ment.  Second,  there  is  Increasing  evidence 
that  the  trend  is  being  reversed:  That  with 
the  current  hue  and  cry  for  law  and  order, 
people  are  beginning  to  push  for  more  severe 
punishment  for  crimes  up  to  and  including 
the  death  penalty. 

An  ominous  example  of  this  Is  occurring 
right  here  in  New  York  State.  In  November, 
State  Senator  Edward  Speno  relsased  the 
results  of  a  survey  showing  that  84  out  cf 
118  New  York  State  judges  favored  reinstate- 
ment of  the  death  penalty  for  those  crimes 
to  which  it  had  previoualy  been  applied.  In 
October,  he  conducted  hearings  on  restora- 
tion of  the  death  penalty.  Spectators  were 
angry  and  vociferous  in  their  demands  for 
harsher  sentences — Including  death — and  ap- 
plauded every  police  demand  for  a  return  to 
executions.  The  change  from  the  hearings 
In  196S — when  the  death  penalty  was  abol- 
ished in  New  York  in  all  but  a  few  cases — 
was  frightening — and  to  me  far  more  striking 
than  the  Gallop  poll.  Ail  the  evidence  polnu 
to  a  determined  effort  to  return  the  death 
penalty  for  felony  murder  in  New  York  in 
1969. 

We  are  all  aware  of  what  lies  behind  this 
new  stridency.  Americans  have  been  inun- 
dated with  scare  headlines  about  riots  and 
increased  crime  rates.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  recently  reporteo  that  "The 
existence  of  crime,  the  talk  about  crime, 
and  the  fear  of  crime  have  eroded  the  basic 
quality  of  life  of  many  Americans." 

A  climate  of  near-hysteria  has  polarized 
the  country.  On  one  side  are  the  advocates 
of  law  and  order.  An  extreme  example  of 
this  position  is  Anthony  Imperlale,  who 
stated:   "You  got  law  and  order,  you  don't 
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need  Justice,  because  you  got  law  and 
order." »  On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrxim 
are  thoae  of  us  who  believe  that  justice  is  a 
basic  pre-requlslte  of  a  democratic  society 
and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  must 
be  subject  to  the  guarantees  of  justice. 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  racial  overtones 
of  this  dichotomy.  The  fear  and  guilt  of 
White  America,  and  the  anger  and  frustra- 
tion of  Black  America,  have  been  amply 
documented.  The  Kemer  Report  simply  made 
that  official.  It  Is  roctol  fears  and  tensions, 
above  all,  that  are  responsible  for  the  Im- 
perlales  and  the  harsher  legislation  now  be- 
ing advocated. 

The  battle  over  capital  punishment  is  a 
microcosm  of  this  larger  Black-White,  rich- 
poor  confrontation  tearing  at  our  society. 
Consequently,  It  is  In  this  framework  that  I 
would  like  to  view  the  issue  of  death  penalty. 
Clarence  Darrow  once  wrote  that  "Ques- 
tions of  this  sort  ....  are  not  settled  by 
reason:  They  are  settled  by  prejudices  and 
sentiments  or  by  emotion.  When  they  are 
settled  they  do  not  stay  settled,  for  the  emo- 
tions change  as  new  stimuli  are  applied  to 
the  machine." 

The  abolition  versus  retention  debate  has 
changed  little  since  the  time  when  Caesar 
debated  Cato  on  what  to  do  with  the  Catiline 
Conspirators. 

Ever  since  the  single  argument  most  con- 
sistently advanced  in  favor  of  caplUI  punish- 
ment has  been  that  It  deters  crime.  This 
argument  Is  tenaciously — one  might  say  Ir- 
rationally— upheld  m  the  face  of  numerous 
sUtlstlcs.  all  of  which  point  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  and  show  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  death  penalty  makes  no  par- 
ticular difference  in  the  amount  of  murder 
In  any  given  state.  Its  murder  rate  will  closely 
parallel  that  of  adjoining  states,  where  con- 
ditions of  life  and  social-culture  attitudes  are 
similar.  A  leading  mldwestern  advocate  of 
abolition  put  it  quite  succinctly:  "The  death 
penalty  Is  related  to  the  homicide  rate  In  the 
same  way  an  Indian  rain  dance  Is  related  to 
the  production  of  rain.  When  the  rains  come, 
they  come." 

Clearly  the  homicide  rate  Is  the  product  of 
larger  forces  than  the  punishment  for  mur- 
der. For  example,  the  homicide  rate  in  the 
United  States  moved  upward  from  1900  until 
the  middle  of  the  thirties,  dropped  sharply 
during  the  next  ten  year  period,  and  then 
started  an  upward  swing  after  the  second 
World  War.  The  trend  does  not  coincide  with 
the  application  of  the  death  penalty.  To  be 
more  specific:  A  staidy  of  the  death  penalty 
In  Oregon,  which  was  abolished  In  1914.  re- 
stored In  1920,  and  reabolished  in  1964.  reveals 
that  the  homicide  rate  was  totally  independ- 
ent of  the  death  penalty. 

Thorsten  SelUn.  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Criminology,  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  effect  of  the  death 
penalty  on  homicide  rates.  In  his  report  for 
the  Model  Penal  Code  Project  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute,  he  examined  In  detail  the 
homicide  rates  in  abolition  and  retention 
states,  and  found  no  correlation  between  the 
two.  In  comparing  the  homicide  rates  of 
Michigan.  Indiana  and  Ohio,  for  example,  he 
points  out  that  although  Michigan  Is  an  abo- 
lition state,  its  homicide  rate  has  remained 
below  that  of  Its  two  neighboring  death  pen- 
alty states  throughout  the  last  forty  years. 
Similarly,  a  comparison  of  Maine.  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  shows  the  homicide  rates 
moving  along  similar  lines  even  though 
Maine  has  been  an  abolition  state  since 
1887.  and  Vermont  only  partially  abolished 
the  death  penalty  In  1965. 

Sellln's  data  also  makes  It  clear  that  the 
abolition  or  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
has  no  bearing  on  the  homicide  rate  vpithin 
a  particular  state.  Seven  American  states  have 
completely  or  partially  abolished  It  and  then 
reintroduced  It— usuaUy  after  a  particularly 
heinous  and  much-publlclaed  crime.  The** 
is  no  evidence  that  restoratloa  affected  the 
murder  rate  in  these  states. 
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The  experience  of  other  countries  bears  out 
this  thesis.  Seventy-two  countries  have  now 
aboUshed  the  death  penalty,*  and  studies  in 
Austria,  Germany,  Australia  and  the  Nether- 
lands, among  others.  Indicate  that  there  Is 
no  relationship  between  executions  and  hom- 
icide rates. 

Sir  Ernest  Dowers,  Chairman  of  the  British 
Royal  Commlslson  on  Capital  Punishment, 
1949-53,  states:  "Before  serving  on  the  Royal 
Commission,  I,  like  most  people,  had  given  no 
great  thought  to  this  problem.  If  I  had  been 
asked  for  my  opinion,  I  should  probably  have 
said  that  I  was  In  favour  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, and  disposed  to  regard  abolitionists  as 
people  whose  hearts  were  bigger  than  their 
heads.  Pour  years  of  close  study  of  the  sub- 
ject gradually  dispelled  that  feeling.  In  the 
end  I  became  convinced  that  the  abolition- 
ists were  right  In  their  conclusions — although 
I  could  not  agree  with  all  their  arguments — 
and  that  so  far  from  the  sentimental  ap- 
proach leading  into  their  camp  and  the  ra- 
tional one  into  that  of  the  supporters,  it  was 
the  other  way  about."  Significantly,  he  con- 
cludes his  book— "A  life  for  a  life?"— by  re- 
turning to  the  question  of  deterrence: 

•There  remains  the  argument",  he  wrote, 
•'That  without  the  uniquely  deterrent  value 
of  capital  punishment  more  murders  would 
be  committed.  This  Is  the  only  serious  utili- 
tarian argument  in  favour  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  the  one  on  which  thoughtful  sup- 
porters of  it  almost  wholly  rely.  It  is  also 
the  argument  that  can  be  put  most  readily  to 
the  test  of  evidence  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word:  And,  as  we  have  seen,  such  evi- 
dence as  there  Is  goes  to  show  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  does  not  In  fact 
have  this  result." 

Supporters  of  capitel  punishment  also 
make  the  case  that  It  protects  policemen 
and  prison  guards— which  is  why  New  York 
State  retains  It  for  murders  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  prison  guards.  Once  again, 
the  evidence  shows  no  relationship  between 
the  death  penalty  and  murders  of  policemen 
or  prison  personnel.  SelUn  studied  police 
homicide  rates  over  a  25  year  period  in  11 
capital  punlsliment  states  and  6  abolition 
states:  The  rate  In  death  penalty  states  was 
1.3  per  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  1.2  In 
abolition  states. 

Logically,  if  the  death  penalty  Is  designed 
to   be   a   real   deterrent,  we   should   let  the 
public    witness    an    execution.    As    Evelle    J. 
Younger,  vmtlng  in  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal,  pointed  out,  "The  spectacle 
might  save  someone  from  a  crime  he  might 
otherwise  commit  ...  by  making  our  execu- 
tions as  private  and  as  humane  as  possible, 
we  admit  that  if  any  Influence  at  all  Is  ex- 
erted. It  must  be  debasing  or  poslUvely  harm- 
ful."   Douglas    Lyons,    Leonard    Lyons'    son, 
who  has   been   active   In   the  movement  to 
abolish   capital    punishment    in    California, 
now  has  a  case  pending  against  the  warden 
of  San  Quentin  to  show  cause  why  the  next 
execution  should  not  be  televised — and  he 
has  the  consent  of  the  condemned  man  next 
In  line.  It  Is  a  brUllant  Idea,  because  It  helps 
expose  the  sham  of  deterrence  for  what  it  Is. 
As    Camus   put   It,   ••Indeed,   one   must   kill 
publicly  or  confess  that  one  does  not  feel 
authorized   to   kill,   n  society   justifies  the 
death   penalty  by  the  necessity  of  the  ex- 
ample, it  must  .  .  .  show  the  executioner's 
hands  each  time  and  force  everyone  to  look 
at  them — the  over-delicate  citizens  and  all 
those  who  had  any  responsibility  ...  or  else 
It  admits  that  such  revolting  ceremonies  can 
only     incite     crime     or     completely     upset 
opinion." 

There  are  In  fact  Indications  that  capital 
punishment  may  actually  be  an  Incentive 
to  murder.  James  French,  the  last  man  to 
be  executed  In  the  United  States,  on  June  2, 
1967,  refused  council.  He  was  electrocuted 
In  the  Oklahoma  State  Prison  for  strangling 
his  cellmate.  Before  he  died,  he  told  a  Unl- 
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verslty  of  Oklahoma  psychiatrist  that  he  was 
angered  that  his  first  conviction  did  not  re- 
sult In  a  death  sentence.  His  basic  motive 
In  the  second  murder,  he  stated,  was  to  force 
the  state  to  execute  him. 

Chaplain  Byron  Eshelman  of  San  Quentin 
described  a  similar  case,  that  of  a  prisoner 
who  committed  murder  because  "He  decided 
he  did  not  want  to  live,  but  knew  he  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  kill  himself.  The  thought 
came  to  him,  after  reading  about  an  execu- 
tion, that  If  he  killed  someone  else,  the  state 
would  take  his  life  In  return."' 

Numerous  other  cases  of  this  n.iture  have 
been  documented.  As  Professor  Henry  Wel- 
hofen  put  it,  •Capital  punishment  may  serve 
as  an  incitement  to  crime  in  three  cases: 
First,  the  suicidal  group,  .  .  .  second,  those 
to  whom  the  lure  of  danger  has  a  great  ap- 
peal— possibly  a  large  group — (for  whom) 
the  danger  of  capital  punishment  may  act  as 
actual  incentive  to  acts  like  robbery  with 
violence,  and  third,  the  exhibitionist  group. 
The  exhibitionist  wishes  for  a  time  suc- 
cessfully to  pit  his  wits  against  the  po- 
lice .  .  .,  but  sooner  or  later  he  would  arrange 
things  so  that  he  was  found  out  and  had 
the   satisfaction  of   a   spectacular   trial. ■'  * 

Similarly,  Dr.  Stuart  Palmer  wrote,  in  his 
book  a  Study  of  Murder,  ••Capital  punish- 
ment probably  does  not  lead  to  a  decrease  in 
known  murder  because  it  Is  not  based  on 
psychologically  sound  principles.  People 
about  to  commit  murder  do  not  rationally 
weigh  the  act  against  the  penalty.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  individuals  have  uncon- 
scious drives  to  place  themselves  In  posi- 
tions where  they  will  be  punished  with  ut- 
most   severity." 

Unfortunately,  whether  they  desire  it  or 
not,  murders  do  have  spectacular  trials.  For 
obvious  reasons,  murder  and  rape — which 
accounted  for  over  98  "v  of  all  executions  In 
the  United  States  between  1930  and  1967. 
are  the  crimes  which  receive  the  most  lurid 
press  coverage.  We  are  all  familiar  with  this 
phenomenon  and  for  a  case  in  point  I  re- 
fer you  to  Stroble  versus  California.  TTie 
point  to  remember,  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
cused are  actually  guilty  in  such  case.-s.  is 
that  court  procedures  cannot  be  impartial- 
let  alone  Infallible — under  such  conditions. 
We  know  for  a  fact  that  juries  are  not  In- 
fallible, because  numerous  cases  of  Innocent 
men  being  executed  have  been  documented. 
Palmer  In  the  same  book,  estimated  that  of 
the  people  In  several  groups  studied  who 
were  executed  or  Imprisoned  for  life,  ten  per 
cent — ten  per  cent! — were  later  found  to 
have    been    innocent. 

Unfortunately,  when  Individuals  are  ex- 
ecuted, it  almost  Invariably  puts  an  end  to 
efforts  to  establish  their  innocence.  Neverthe- 
less, errors  are  more  likely  to  occur  In  death 
sentence  cases  because  the  fact-finding  proc- 
ess is  muddled  by  many  factors:  undue  po- 
lice coercion,  newspaper  publicity,  the  low 
mental  state  of  the  accused,  the  unequal  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  state  and  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an 
Impartial    death-case    jury. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  cases  of  last- 
minute  reprieves.  There  are  a  number  of 
cases  here  in  New  York  where  the  death 
penalty  was  narrowly  averted — and  the  men 
subsequently  freed  or  their  murder  convic- 
tions reversed.  One  such  is  Isidore  Zimmer- 
man, sentenced  to  death  In  1938  for  the 
killing  of  a  detective.  His  sentence  was  com- 
muted by  the  Governor  at  the  last  minute, 
and  he  was  therefore  able  to  press  his  claim 
of  Innocence — which  he  had  always  main- 
tained. However,  It  took  him  24  years  to  suc- 
ceed. He  had  been  so  close  to  execution  that 
his  head  was  shaven  and  he  was  asked  what 
he  wanted  for  his  last  meal.  He  finally  won 
his  freedom  when  the  court  of  appeals  found 
that  a  prosecution  witness  had  lied,  and  the 
prosecutor  had  concealed  tli«  fact. 

Zimmerman's  case  typifies  one  of  the 
crudest  aspects  of  the  death  penalty:  the 
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MnMl«M  and  Imttlon*!  manner  of  Its  appU- 
catlon.  Vam  than  one  per  cent  of  tbose  con- 
victed for  ncm-necUgent  homicide  are 
actually  executed.  The  reet  spend  year*  of 
uncertainty  In  death  row.  There  are  nearly 
500  people  in  condemned  oella  throughout 
the  country  today.  Median  elapoed  time  la 
now  almost  4  years  and  some  of  them  have 
been  there  as  long  as  13  years.  It  can  be  (air- 
ly argued.  I  think,  that  this  delay  con- 
stitutes the  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment" 
forbidden  by  the  constitution. 

Now  let's  probe  deeper  Into  the  question 
of  the  less  than  1%  who  are  actually  ex- 
ecuted. Who  are  they?  Out  of  the  thousands 
convicted  of  capital  crimes,  why  are  they, 
specifically,  chosen  for  the  electric  chair. 
the  gas  chamber,  the  firing  squad  or  hang- 
ing? 

Some  misguided  people  still  assume  that 
the  death  penalty  is  supposed  to  punish  the 
most  heinous  offenders,  who  constitute  the 
handful  out  of  thousands  of  killers  whose 
execution  would  most  protect  society.  They 
are  Living  under  a  dangerous  Illusion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  death  penalty  dis- 
criminates quite  blatantly  against  the  poor. 
The  middle-class  or  well-to-do  murderer  Is 
virtually  always  eliminated  from  the  ranks 
of  thto  condemned. 

AOytthe  who  can  afford  a  good  criminal 
lawyer  obtains  better  counsel  than  a  de- 
fendant who  must  rely  on  assigned  counsel. 
A  popular  myth  has  developed  concerning 
our  system  of  assigned  counsel  which  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Indigent  defendant 
In  a  capital  case  received  the  benefit  of  the 
very  best  legal  talent.  Unfortunately,  this  Is 
simply  not  true.  Nor  can  such  a  defendant 
afford  the  extensive  costs  involved  In  prepar- 
ing an  adequate  defense — and  the  state  cer- 
tainly doesn't  provide  It.  As  Father  Daniel 
McAllster.  former  CathoUc  chaplain  at  San 
Quentln  points  out.  in  Duffy  and  Hershberg's 
M  Men  and  2  Women.  "The  death  penalty 
MWOM  to  be  meant  for  the  poor,  uneducated, 
and  legally  Impotent  offender." 

In  the  second  place,  the  death  penalty 
discriminates  against  Blacks  to  an  extent 
that  Is  only  beginning  to  be  fully  clear.  Let 
me  Illustrate. 

First:  Of  the  3.859  persona  executed  since 
1930.  53.1 ''r  were  Blacks.  If  we  relate  this 
figure  to  poverty,  the  percentage  Is  closer  to 
100' ;. 

Second:  Of  the  455  men  executed  for  rape 
since  1930.  405.  or  89' r.  were  Black  men 
convicted  of  raping  White  women.  398  of 
these  were  convicted  in  the  south,  as  com- 
pared to  only  43  Whites.  In  that  same  time 
no  White  man  was  executed  (or  this  crime 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Florida.  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  or 
Oklahoma. 

Third:  forty  of  the  fifty  people  sent  to  Sing 
Sing  under  sentence  of  death  from  New  York 
City  t>etween  November.  1967  and  November, 
1943,  were  Black  or  Puerto  Rlcan.  Twelve  of 
the  SO  were  executed:  One  White,  one  Puerto 
Rlcan — and  ten  Blacks.'- 

In  commenting  on  similar  statistics,  Wil- 
liam Relchert  wrote  in  the  Kentucky  Law 
Journal:  "While  this  might  seem  to  Imply 
that  Negroes  are  basically  more  violent  In 
temi>erament  or  nature  than  are  Whites,  the 
facts  do  not  bear  out  this  conclusion.  Obvi- 
ously the  law  has  been  brought  to  bear  more 
heavily  on  Negroes  than  Whites." 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  "When  crime 
and  color  converge,  the  Individual  Is  In  dou- 
ble Jeopardy,"  as  Marvin  Wolfgang  has 
pointed  out  In  his  excellent  study.  Crime 
and  Race.  The  number  of  the  poor  and  the 
uneducated  within  the  White  majority  Is 
tripled  within  the  Black  minority.  Thus, 
even  If  there  were  no  race  bias  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  the  social  and  economic 
system  would  Itself  carry  a  burden  of  blame 
for  the  lack  of  equal  protection  and  uni- 
formity of  treatment. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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The  story  has  not  changed  much  since 
Myrdal  wrote  his  claaslo  study.  He  described 
the  atmosphere  thus:  "One  has  only  to  visit 
a  southern  community  at  a  time  when  some 
Negro  Is  on  trial  for  the  rape  or  murder  of 
a  White  person  to  obtain  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  hate  and  passion  and  desire  for  venge- 
ance which  Is  often  aroused  In  the  hearts 
of  the  southern  Whites  .  .  .  under  circum- 
stances of  thU  kind  It  U  rather  difficult  for 
the  Jury  or  even  the  Judge  to  escape  being 
Influenced  by  the  feeling  which  permeates 
the  throng." 

He  further  reported  that,  for  the  period 
1930  to  1930,  out  of  479  Blacks  killed  by 
White  persona  In  the  south,  over  half  were 
stain  by  White  policemen. 

A  study  of  homicides  In  10  counties  of 
North  Carolina  between  1930  and  1940.  showed 
that  94';.  of  the  Indictments  were  made  when 
Blacks  killed  Whites.  Of  those  charged  with 
first  degree  murder  2S'"c  of  the  Whites  who 
klUed  Blacks,  but  only  15'~c  of  the  Blacks 
who  killed  Whites,  were  acquitted.  Of  those 
convicted,  none  of  the  Whites  who  killed 
Blacks  was  sentenced  to  death,  contrasted 
with  37r.  of  the  Blacks  who  killed  Whites. 

Such  statistics  bear  out  the  old  southern 
saying  amuaing  to  many  Whites,  but  not 
particularly  humorous  to  Blacks — that  If  a 
Black  kills  a  White.  It  U  murder;  If  a  White 
kUls  a  Black.  It  Is  unfortunate.  But  If  a  White 
man  kills  a  White  man  It  Is  probably  In  self- 
defense,  unless  the  fight  was  over  a  woman. 
In  which  case  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy. 

There  are  many  such  studies,  all  pointing 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Let  me  cite  one  more. 
A  study  of  over  550  homicide  cases  In  Rich- 
mond. Virginia,  and  part  of  North  Carolina 
disclosed  not  a  single  conviction  when  Whites 
killed  Blacks.  When  Blacks  kUled  Whites, 
over  90'-,>  were  convicted.  It  was  also  noted 
that  of  the  141  Negro- Negro  homicides,  not 
one  resulted  In  the  death  penalty  and  only  8 
In  life  Imprisonment;  but  of  the  22  cases 
with  Black  offenders  and  White  victims,  six 
concluded  with  a  death  sentence  and  seven 
with  life  Imprisonment.* 

Not  only  are  Blacks  more  likely  to  be  con- 
victed of  crimes:  They  are  also  likely  to  re- 
ceive more  severe  and  longer  sentences.  A 
review  of  national  prisoner  statistics  shows 
that  In  most  states  Blacks  are  committed  to 
prison  longer  than  Whites  for  the  same  types 
of  offenses. 

Furthermore,  about  10  to  14  per  cent  more 
Whites  than  Blacks  proportionately  are  an- 
nually granted  some  form  of  parole.  The 
increasing  number  of  Blacks  In  our  prisons 
stems  partly  from  this  discriminatory  pat- 
tern of  release. 

The  trend  extends  to  the  conunutatlon  of 
death  sentences  as  well.  A  1982  study  showed 
that  between  10  and  20  per  cent  more  Blacks 
than  Whites  have  had  their  sentence  of 
execution  carried  out.' 

Fortunately,  a  concentrated  attack  has  fi- 
nally been  mounted  against  the  death  pen- 
alty. "The  case  which  triggered  Its  opening 
campaign  was  Hamilton  versus  Alabama,  In 
which  a  Negro  was  charged  with  burglary  with 
Intent  to  rape.  According  to  the  state's  evi- 
dence— and  they  contend  there  Is  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  what  actually  happened — 
Hamilton  entered  the  apartment  of  an  old 
woman  near  Birmingham.  Alabama,  and  was 
found  there  looking  at  her.  No  one  even 
claims  he  touched  her.  Tet  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  (or  burglary  with  Intent  to  commit 
rape.  The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  conviction  was  reversed. 

At  about  the  same  time.  Justice  Ooldberg 
wrote  a  brief  opinion  In  a  case  questioning 
whether  capital  punishment  in  rape  cases 
was  not  cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  life  had  been  taken. 
Hamilton  had  not  even  injured  anyone.  The 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  then  began 
gathering  statistics  which  might  Isolate  the 
racial  factor  and  began  pushing  the  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  claim. 
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Together  with  Anthony  Amsterdam  and 
Marvin  Wolfgang  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  fund  devised  a  questionnaire 
which  Inquired  into  every  possible  factor  a 
Jury  might  take  Into  account  In  deciding 
whether  to  Impose  life  or  death,  such  as 
the  vlclousness  of  the  crime,  the  prior  rela- 
tionship of  defendant  and  victim,  the  time 
of  the  attack,  the  place,  the  number  of  at- 
tackers, whether,  a  slmultaneoiu  crime  oc- 
curred, whether  the  defendant  testified  at 
trial,  and  an  exhaustive  array  of  every  other 
conceivable  factor  which  might  influence 
sentencing. 

A  team  of  law  students  searched  the  rec- 
ords In  2.500  cases,  and  the  results  were 
subjected  to  rigorous  statistical  analysis. 
The  one  constant  factor  In  distinguishing 
between  cases  receiving  the  death  penalty 
and  those  which  did  not,  was  race.  If  the 
defendant  was  Black  and  the  victim 
White,  the  chance  of  a  death  penalty  was 
high.  With  any  other  racial  combination 
it  was  remote. 

Armed  with  these  statistics,  the  fund 
mounted  an  all-out  attack  on  the  death  pen- 
alty, on  four  grounds:  Due  process;  equal 
protection;  lack  of  standards,  and  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  As  a  result  of  their 
class  actions,  all  executions  In  the  United 
States  have  been  stayed.  Consequently,  death 
house  populations  are  soaring.  In  late  April, 
San  Quentln  prison  opened  13  new  death 
cells  to  help  accommodate  the  overflow  of 
prisoners.  As  the  warden  put  It,  '"If  we  can't 
carry  out  the  sentence,  we  should  get  the 
men  off  the  row  and  Into  a  program  to  help 
them." 

On  October  15th,  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
to  consider  cases  from  Arkansas  and  New 
Jersey  that  raise  all  four  of  the  claims  made 
by  the  legal  defense  fund.  Conceivably,  the 
court's  decision  may  end  the  question  of 
capital  punishment  once  and  for  all. 

Whether  or  not  this  occurs,  there  remains 
a  terrifying  large  body  of  people  to  whom 
Increased  crime  statistics  operate  like  a  red 
flag.  Their  response  Is  a  totally  irrational  one. 
because  It  refuses  to  even  consider  the  causes 
or  cures  of  violence.  Nor  does  It  recognize 
the  facts  themselves.  For  example.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  police  safety  Is  not  increased  by 
Increased  penalties.  A  recent  legislative  study 
In  California  showed  that  assaults  with 
deadly  weapons  on  police  rose  90*;^  over  a 
five  year  period  of  steady  Increase  In  penalties 
for  such  assaults.* 

I  think  all  of  us  would  be  naive  to  assume 
that  the  Black  Power  Movement  has  not 
triggered  much  of  this  fear  and  desire  for 
repressive  measures.  Let  me  quote  former 
Police  Chief  Wagner,  speaking  before  the 
Ohio  State  Leglslattire  In  May,  1965:  "We 
need  capital  punishment  to  keep  the  Negro 
in  line." 

Wagner,  and  many,  many  others  like  him. 
are  still  living  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  cannot  understand  that  delinquency 
and  crime  are.  In  a  sense,  normal  respon.ses 
to  a  society  that  shuts  most  Black  people 
out.  The  Black  man  suffers  more  prejudices, 
discrimination  and  segregation  than  the  re- 
turning White  criminal.  Orler  and  Cobbs.  in 
their  book.  Black  Rage,  document  In  stark 
and  moving  language  the  unbearable  psycho- 
logical burden  of  being  Black  In  America. 
They  conclude,  quite  simply,  that  the  Black 
man  cannot  put  up  with  much  more. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  we  must  attack 
crime  both  before  and  after  the  fact.  We 
must  first  concern  ourselves  with  the  condi- 
tions that  deny  Blacks  even  the  minimal 
promises  of  the  American  dream,  and  lead 
many  to  despair  and  frustration.  We  must 
also  develop  a  truly  workable  system  of 
rehabilitation. 

Most  penal  Institutions  offer  the  worst  pos- 
sible preparation  (or  re-entry  Into  society. 
Nor  Is  much  being  done  to  Improve  the  sit- 
uation, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  less  than 
l<;o  of  the  United  States  crime  budget  is 
spent  on  research."  The   1962  White  House 
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Conference  on  CMldren  and  Touth  revealed 
that  100,000  chUdren  were  held  In  Jail  each 
year,  because  of  the  lack  of  detention  facu- 
lties'. Furthermore,  6  out  of  10  Juvenile  proba- 
tion officers  had  no  social  work  training*.  3 
out  of  10  state  training  Institutions  for  de- 
linquents had  no  staff  sodal  workers;  and 
4  out  of  10  state  training  institutions  for 
delinquents  lacked  staff  psychologists." 

How  can  we  poaslbly  expect  these  children 
to  be  "rehabilitated"?  And  why  should  we  be 
surprUed  when  we  hear  that  In  1967  the 
single  age  producing  the  most  arrests  of  the 
greatest  violence  was  fifteen. 

These  are  appalling  statistics.  In  my  judg- 
ment police  "crackdowns"  tend.  If  anything, 
.  to  increase  crime.  Our  only  possible  hope  will 
come  through  offering  Black  people— and  all 
disadvantaged  groups — a  chance  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  our  society,  by  Improving  the 
conditions  that  drive  them  to  frustration, 
despair,  and  crime.  They  must  be  made  to 
believe  that  they  have  something  to  gain— 
or  lose — In  American  society.  And  they  cer- 
tainly are  never  going  to  believe  it  unless  a 
lot  of  private — and  public — attitudes  change 
radically.  According  to  the  Kerner  Report, 
close  to  half  the  White  policemen  In  pre- 
dominately Black  districts  In  one  city  showed 
extreme  racial  prejudice  against  Blacks.  The 
witness,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  went  on  to  say  this:  "What  do  I 
mean  by  extreme  racial  prejudice?  I  mean 
that  they  describe  Negroes  In  the  terms  of  the 
animal  kingdom." 

■you  can't  realistically  expect  a  Black  man 
to  believe  in — or  even  aspire  to — the  so-called 
American  dream  when  he  confronts  such  at- 
titudes. It  is  t>ad  enough  to  be  poor  today— 
but  to  be  poor  and  Black  Is  to  be  in  double 
Jeopardy.  If  we  are  to  move  forward  toward 
justice,  It  must  be  justice  for  all  of  us.  rich 
or  poor.  White  or  Black.  America  la  going  to 
have  to  put  It  on  the  line,  and  root  out  the 
racism  permeating  our  society.  Blacks  will 
not  wait  much  longer.  The  burden  of  blame 
for  the  past — and  the  burden  of  proof  (or 
the  (uture— belong  to  White  America. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  confronts  the  Nixon 
administration  with  a  critical  challenge: 
Will  It  supply  the  money  needed  to  stim- 
ulate a  high  level  of  private  participation 
in  meeting  our  Nation's  need  for  hous- 
ing? Congress  has,  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  demon- 
strated its  commitment  to  this  ap- 
proach. Corporations,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  reveals,  are  ready  to  roll 
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If  the  Nixon  administration  will  only  re- 
veal its  readiness  to  furnish  the  required 
increment  of  Government  support.  The 
desire  of  millions  of  Americans  now  liv- 
ing In  substandard  housing  to  improve 
their  lot  Is  self-evident.  In  summary, 
everyone  is  anxious  to  see  action.  Your 
move,  Mr.  President. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Housing  the  Pooa:  Plan  Aimed  at  Spurring 
Private  Low  Rent  UNi-rs  Awatts  Nixon 
Action — New  Corporation  Set  To  Seek 
Investors  jr  Administration  Backs  New 
Am  roR  Tenants — The  Promise  of  High 
Returns 

(By  Monroe  W.  Karmln) 
Washington — The  "engine  of  private  en- 
terprise"  that  Richard  Nixon  has  promised 
to  use  for  social  goals  Is  ready  to  roll  toward 
the  goal  of  housing  the  poor. 

The  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships,  created  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration and  now  awaiting  a  go-ahead  from 
the  Nixon  Administration,  is  confident  It  can 
raise  $50  million  from  private  Industry  for 
"seed  money"  investment  in  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects.  The  planners  figure  this  starter 
could  generate  $1.9  billion  of  financing  later 
on. 

But  there's  a  catch.  In  order  to  start  up 
the  private-enterprise  corporation.  President 
Nixon  apparently  must  commit  himself  to 
spending  more  Federal  funds — at  a  time 
when  his  aides  are  searching  for  budget 
economies. 

"Unless  there  Is  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  appropriations  requested  for  rent  subsi- 
dies, declares  Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  the  Indus- 
trialist who  heads  the  corporation,  "there's 
great  question  whether  the  corporation  is 
needed  or  can  be  of  service."  In  effect.  Mr. 
Kaiser  wants  the  Government  to  guarantee 
a  supply  of  tenants  through  various  pro- 
grams to  ease  their  rent  burden. 
Will  Mr.  Nixon  comply? 

ROMNEY'S     ROLE 

Mr.  Kaiser  Is  optimistic.  Noting  that  the 
President  has  rejected  resignations  offered 
by  the  corporation's  directors,  he  says  he  be- 
lieves "there  will  be  a  substantial  (budget) 
Increase  (or  low-Income  housing." 

So  (ar,  Urban  Secretary  George  Romney  Is 
noncommittal  on  this  point.  He  simply  says 
that  "the  bulk  of  the  money  (needed  for 
housing)  must  be  stimulated  from  the  pri- 
vate sector."  A  Romney  spokesman  adds :  "We 
have  a  sympathetic  concern  for  the  corpo- 
ration's objectives,  but  we've  reached  no  de- 
cision as  to  how  far  we  can  go." 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  willing  to 
go  far  enough  (Just  asking  Congress  (or  In- 
creased rent  subsidies,  without  waiting  for 
It  to  act,  is  deemed  sufficient),  then  the 
Kalser-led  corporation  is  ready  to  go  about 
the  business  of  formally  lining  up  Investors. 
Mr.  Kaiser  believes  he  would  have  no  trouble 
finding  takers,  beginning  with  his  own  com- 
pany. Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  and  those  rep- 
resented on  the  corjjoratlon's  board  of  direc- 
tors. These  Include: 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  World  Air- 
ways, Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Deere 
ii  Co.,  Llng-Temco-Vought  Inc.,  Loeb- 
Rhoades  &  Co.,  Lomas  &  Nettleton  West  Inc. 
of  Dallas,  Lazard  Preres  &  Co.,  Penn  Central 
Co.  and  the  Mechanics  &  Farmers  Bank  of 
Durham,  N.C. 


BACKING  FROM  BANKS 

A  canvass  of  two  dozen  other  major  corpo- 
rations found  many  Interested  parties,  Mr. 
Kaiser  reports,  and  Investors  are  also  expected 
to  come  from  among  the  15  big  bsmks  that 
already  have  agreed  to  lend  the  corporation 
$1.5  nillllon  for  start-up  expenses.  They  are: 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  First  National  City 
Bank,  Bank  of  America,  First  National  Bank 
of  Houston,  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  tc 
Trust  Co..  Philadelphia,  Mellon  National 
Bank   &   Trust   Co.   of   Pittsburgh.   Citizens 
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Southern  National  Bank  of  Atlanta.  Repub- 
lic National  Bank  of  Dallas,  First  NaUonal 
City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  First  National  Bank 
of  St.  Louis.  First  National  State  Bank  of 
New  Jersey  In  Newark  and  the  Rlggs  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington. 

In  addition,  more  than  300  inquiries  have 
come  into  corporation  headquarters  from 
such  diverse  potential  local  Investors  as  the 
Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.  of  New 
York  City,  Formica  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
International  Association  of  Holiday  Inns, 
based  In  Memphis,  Coggans  Realty  Co.  of 
Eufaula,  Ala.,  C.  Looney  Realty  of  Twin  Palls. 
Idaho,  and  the  Imperial  Development  Co.  of 
MeadvUle,  Pa. 

It"s  the  purpose  of  the  National  Corpora- 
tion for  Housing  Partnerships  (NCHP)  to 
mobilize  private  industry  to  help  meet  the 
the  goal,  set  In  last  year's  housing  act.  of 
producing  six  million  subsidized  housing 
units  for  low  and  moderate-Income  groups 
over  the  next  decade.  (Low  Incomes  are  de- 
fined as  $2,400  to  $4,500  per  (amlly.  moder- 
ate incomes  as  $4,500  to  $8,000.) 

This  means  raising  total  U.S.  output  of 
such  housing  (rom  the  present  level  of  about 
50,000  units  yearly  to  600.000  units  yearly. 
The  NCHP  hopes  that  perhaps  within  three 
years  It  will  be  producing  10':i  o(  this  toUl, 
or  60,000  units  annually. 

scattered  projects 
As  a  starter,  the  NCHP  would  like  to  see 
work  begin  on  10,000  units  in  its  first  year, 
distributed  among  35  to  50  projects.  This 
would  be  equal  to  what  the  very  largest 
private  homebullder  now  produces  In  a  year. 
NCHP  officials  hope  to  distribute  their  proto- 
type projects  vrtdely  around  the  country,  us- 
ing different  types  of  technology  to  provide 
different  types  of  units  for  different  types  of 
tenants. 

"We  hope  to  put  owr  emphasis  on  provid- 
ing housing  for  those  who  need  housing." 
says  Howard  R.  Moskof.  NCHP  vice  president, 
•which  means  black  people,  white  people. 
Spanish-speaking  people  and  Indians— In  the 
city  In  suburban  areas  and  in  rural  areas." 
Iri  addition,  the  NCHP  has  other  goals  in 
mind. 

One  Is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst,  to  stimulate 
other  builders  and  Investors  to  undertake 
low-cost  housing  by  showing  that  It  can  be 
done  profitably.  "We  hope  that  once  we  dem- 
onstrate what  we  can  do  In  local  commu- 
nities, our  success  wUl  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same,"  says  Mr.  Moskof. 

Another  aim  Is  to  encourage  home  owner- 
ship by  the  poor.  Though  the  NCHP-spon- 
sored  housing  would  be  built  as  rental  units, 
Mr  Moskof  says,  "The  Idea  Is  to  build,  hold 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  convert 
to  condominium,  cooperative  or  nonprofit 
ownership  by  tenants."  The  NCHP  has  asked 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
change  its  mortgage  Insurance  regulations  to 
ease  the  conversion. 

None  of  this  can  be  accomplished,  in  the 
NCHP  view,  unless  the  Government  comes 
through  with  substantial  aid  so  that  low-In- 
come tenants  can  afford  the  housing— In  ef- 
fect, creating  a  guaranteed.  Government- 
supported  market  to  attract  profit-motivated 
private   Industry   and   Investors. 

"If  you  don't  have  subsidies  of  one  kind 
or  another  (or  the  tenants,  then  you  dont 
have  the  market."  declares  Mr.  Moskof,  "and 
business  can't  produce  housing  for  low-In- 
come tenants  without  subsidies." 

In  particular,  the  NCHP  wants  Mr.  Nixon 
to  ask  Congress  to  fully  finance  the  program, 
enacted  last  year,  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment pays  a  mortgage  Interest  rate  subsidy 
that  keeps  housing  investors'  Interest  cosU 
as  low  as  1%  and  thus  holds  rents  down. 
Congress  granted  the  program  $25  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30) 
out  of  an  authorized  $75  million;  the  NCHP 
would  like  the  President  to  request  the  $50 
mUllon  difference  for  thU  year,- plus  $100 
million  for  the  year  that  begins  July  1. 
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without  committing  blmaclf  to  any  in- 
creaae,  S«cret*ry  Romney  baa  spoken  highly 
ot  th«  interest  subsidy  Ides,  observing  that 
it  originated  with  Republicans  In  Congress. 

When  and  If  the  Nixon  Administration 
promises  to  seek  increased  subsidies  from 
Congress,  the  corporation  will  seek  clear- 
ance from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mKslon  for  tbs  stock  It  will  issue  to  par- 
iiclpanU.  It's  expected  SEC  approval  could 
be  obtained  by  spring. 

The  NCHP  hopes  to  line  up  500  charter 
stockholders,  mostly  from  the  business  and 
flnanclal  world.  Each  would  be  asked  to  In- 
vest •  lOO.OOO.  for  a  total  original  investment 
of  •60  million.  The  corporation  would  keep 
•3  3  million  of  lu  original  caplUl  for  op- 
erating expenses  and  create  a  national  part- 
nership (with  the  same  membership  of  300) 
to  Invest  the  remaining  •47.5  million.  This 
money  would  be  invested  in  local  partner- 
ships, up  to  a  maximum  SS^r  participation 
In  each:  local  Investors  would  put  up  the  re- 
maining 75  ^o  or  more  to  finance  the  low- 
rent  housing  projects  in  their  communities. 

It's  figured  this  "seed  money,"  by  pro- 
viding iQ'r  down  payments  with  mortgages 
covering  90%  of  the  cost.  In  time  could  gen- 
erate US  billion  of  construction  financing. 
That  Would  be  enough  to  build  130.000  uniu. 
olAclalt  sly. 

The  attraction  to  the  Investors  Is  a  po- 
tentially handsome  return.  Not  only  Is  It 
calculatsd  that  local  housing  projecU  will 
return  a  basic  6'^  profit  (distributed  among 
the  national  and  local  partners  In  accord- 
ance with  their  participations) .  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  fast  tax  depreciation  would  be 
available  to  both  local  and  national  in- 
vestors. 

Because  of  this  tax  advantage.  It's  cal- 
culated that  Investors  would  receive  an  ac- 
tual return  on  their  investments  ranging 
from  MArii  in  a  project's  second  year  to 
16.8"n  In  Its  10th  year.  That  return,  says 
ISz.  Muskof,  would  be  "comparable  to  the 
yields  sought  by  most  Industrial  Investors" 
and  Is  required  to  attract  private  financing 
to  low-coat  bousing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  la  most  alarming  Is  that  a  small  mi- 
nority U  able  to  create  this  discord  and  dU- 
sension  in  a  city  that  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  every  meaningful  fight  for  civil 
liberties  In  our  history  as  a  people.  Because 
New  York  was  the  focal  point  of  all  Immigra- 
tion and  the  city  represented  those  of  all 
races  and  creeds  and  colors.  Its  sympathies 
and  heart  responded  to  the  oppressed  and  the 
needy. 

Today,  when  most  Americans  recognize 
that  the  greatest  unsolved  domestic  problem 
of  our  nation  Is  to  finally  and  at  long  last 
Insure  to  our  black  brothers  the  full  rights 
that  are  theirs  by  nature  and  law.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  we  permit  the  development  of 
what  Is  becoming  an  open  and  brasen  anti- 
semltlsm  to  Infect  our  society  by  a  small  mi- 
nority, unbelievably  encouraged  by  some  civic 
and  political  leaders  who  seemingly  are  un- 
conscious of  the  effect  of  their  acts.  It  Is 
tragic  that  some  black  leaders  adopt  a  tactic 
used  against  their  own  people  for  untold 
generations  past. 

Heartenlngly.  black  leaders  are  increasingly 
speaking  out  against  the  prejudice  and  dema- 
goguery  used  against  them  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  struggle  of  the  Negro  people  to  ob- 
tain their  full  civil  rights. 

The  Incredible  reading  of  antl-semltlc 
poems  In  classrooms  and  on  the  air,  or  the 
Inclusion  of  such  material  in  a  catalog  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Hovlng's  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  are  not  only  shocking  but  inexcusable. 

New  Yorkers  should  be  proud  that  so  many 
dedicated  Jewish  teachers  have  chosen  what 
Is  so  often  a  troubled  and  dllBcult  area  and 
career.  Since  there  U  and  has  been  a  serious 
and  growing  shortage  of  teachers,  and  since 
the  rolls  are  open  to  all  those  qualified,  we 
should  be  thankful  they  have  been  willing 
to  take  up  that  torch  on  the  road  of  educa- 
tion so  basic  to  the  winning  of  a  fruitful  life 
for  the  students  of  our  ctly. 

Before  these  Incidents  become  a  spreading 

canker  that  can  poison  our  relations  one  to 

another,  let  responsible  people  stand  up  and 

be  heard  whUe  time  may  still  favor  our  hopes. 

Very  truly  yours. 

EuoENC  P.  Connolly. 
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A  TIME  TO  SPEAK  OUT 


We  are  happy  to  have  you  as  our  new  rep- 
resentative In  Congress,  and  hope  that  one  of 
the  first  Jobs  you  perform  will  be  to  propose 
a  Constitutional  amendment  which  would 
revise  the  Electoral  College  system. 

Our  class  has  been  studying  Presidential 
election  processes,  and  we  have  discussed 
weaknesses  In  the  Electoral  College  system. 
We  have  written  a  proposed  amendment  lo 
Amendment  12,  and  we  are  enclosing  a  copy 
for  you  to  read.  We  suggested  five  changes  in 
the  Electoral  College  system. 

We  are  hoping  that  changes  will  be  maJe 
before  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Ricky  Satterfield.  Jimmy  Isom,  Donny 
Powell,  Sally  Nan  Barber,  Daniel 
Weeks,  Jim  Burchfleld,  Randy  Stroupc. 
Sotlres  P.  Kaleores,  David  J.  Farmer, 
Paula  Hlnes.  Mary  Anne  Burch,  Lanier 
Laney,  Russell  Jones,  Merrl  Turner. 
Oary  Oraham,  Deede  Williams,  Faith 
Cox,  Ricky  Pennebaker.  Steve  Jobe. 
Fran  Yoffe.  Cathy  Patton.  Mark  Smith. 
Karen  Cavln,  Mary  Pat  Denham.  Dale 
Petty,  Ric  Thomas.  Tom  Adams. 
Kathle  Bell.  Steve  Pooi^ 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Connolly,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  York  City.  The 
letter  Is  particularly  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time  in  view  of 
the  unfortunate  challenges  of  the  blacks 
in  the  city  of  New  York: 

New  Yoax.  N.Y., 
January  24,  1989. 
The  EonoB. 
The  New  York  Times. 

Deas  Sn:  There  la  a  time  to  be  silent  and 
there  Is  a  time  to  speak  out.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  many  voices,  black  and  white,  to  cry  out 
If  we  are  to  save  our  city  from  the  limitless 
horrors  of  an  urban  society  where  neighbor 
hates  neighbor  and  people  hate  people.  To 
hate  is  to  fear  and  to  fear  is  to  rot. 

As  one  who  has  lived  almost  bis  entire 
adult  life  m  New  York  City,  no  counterpart 
to  what  is  taking  place  today  has  existed  in 
our  midst.  The  feeble,  purile  efforts  of  the 
Nazi  Bund  Just  prior  to  World  War  II  earned 
them  only  the  contempt  of  the  people  and 
the  attempt  to  win  converts  to  the  anti- 
human  cause  of  the  "Master  Race"  foun- 
dered in  well-earned  ridicule. 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOOTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  proposals  being  put  forward  to 
change  the  electoral  college  system  for 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  more  interesting  I  have 
encountered  is  that  of  the  seventh-grade 
history  class  at  Evans  Junior  High  School 
in  Spartanburg.  S.C,  Uught  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  Stroup.  I  recommend  that  my  fel- 
low Members  take  a  look  at  their  pro- 
posal, which  shows  that  intelligent  In- 
terest in  public  affairs  is  not  limited  by 
age.  This  class  is  to  be  commended  for 
their  initiative  in  coming  up  with  a  so- 
lution to  this  complex  problem.  I  include 
their  amendment  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  along  with  its  letter  of  transmitul : 
Evans  Jonioe  High  School. 
Spartanburg.  S.C,  Novtmber  21,  1968. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Mann:  We  are  members  of  a 
seventh  grade  history  class  at  Evans  Junior 
High  School,  and  have  followed  the  elections 
this  year  with  much  Interest  and  excite- 
ment. We  have  learned  a  lot,  too. 


PaOPOSEO   AlklCNDMENT   TO    AMENDMENT    12    OF 
THE    CONSTrrCTION 

All  slates  of  electors  shall  meet  In  their  re- 
spective states  and  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  casting  the  exact  number  of 
votes  received  for  their  candidates  In  the 
direct  popular  election  held  In  their  state. 
They  shall  sign  these  votes  and  transmit 
them,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall.  In  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  certif- 
icates, and  the  votes  shall  be  counted.  Tlie 
Presidential  candidate  and  hU  Vice  Pres- 
idential running  mate  having  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  if  such  number  be  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  cast,  shall  be 
declared  President  and  Vice  President.  If  no 
candidates  receive  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote,  or  If  candidates  receiving 
40  per  cent  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then,  from  the  two  candidates  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  Congress  shall  meet 
Jointly  and  shall  choose  Immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  with  each  state 
casting  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members 
from  that  state  in  Congress.  A  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-tblrds  of 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  membeib 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Fran  Yom, 

Makk  SMrrH, 

Mart  Pat  Denham, 

Ric  Thomas, 

Kathik  Bell. 

Commttfee  Members. 


THE  NEW  PUTNAM.  CONN. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coMNEcnccrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  article  about  my  hometown 
of  Putnam.  Conn.,  was  published  recently 
in  the  Worcester,  Mass..  Evening  Ga- 
zette. The  article,  entitled  "The  New 
Putnam.  Prom  Disaster  to  a  Blossoming 
Community."  is  written  by  Albert  B. 
Southwick.  the  very  able  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Gazette. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  this  fine  article  Into  the 
Record  and  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 


February  6,  1969 

my  colleagues,  particularly  those  of  our 
neighboring  New  England  States.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  New  Putnam,  From  Disaster  to  a 
Blossoming  Communitt 
(By  Albert  B.  Southwick) 

Ask  the  man  on  the  street  in  Marlboro 
how  to  get  to  Putnam  or  KllUngly,  Conn., 
and  be  might  scratch  his  head  In  puzzlement. 

The  same  might  apply  to  the  average  per- 
son In  Shrewsbury — or  Worcester — or  Au- 
burn— or  Pltchburg. 

But  In  two  short  years,  all  those  communi- 
ties win  have  something  in  common  and  thoy 
win  know  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  each 
other. 

By  the  end  of  1972.  according  to  current 
predictions,  they  will  be  strung  together  like 
daisies  In  a  chain  by  superhighways  Route 
52  and  Route  290.  By  the  end  of  1974,  Leomin- 
ster and  Fltchburg  will  be  linked  up  to  the 
northern  extension  of  Route  52. 

The  big  road  has  already  pushed  up  from 
New  York,  New  London  and  New  Haven, 
through  KllUngly.  Putnam,  and  Thompson 
to  the  Connecticut  line  at  Webster. 

It  Is  finished  from  Gold  Star  Boulevard 
here  in  Worcester  to  Route  20  In  Auburn. 

When  the  gaps  are  filled  In,  travel  time  will 
be  cut  dramatically.  The  winding  drive  from 
Worcester  to  Putnam,  which  now  takes  an 
hour,  will  be  slashed  to  about  30  minutes  of 
smooth  freeway  travel. 

BLOSSOMING   COMMUNITT 

All  along  the  route,  communities  are 
pondering  the  implications  of  the  big  high- 
way, much  as  the  small  towns  in  upper  New 
York  pondered  the  Erie  Canal  140  years  ago. 

The  impact  of  Route  52  Is  already  being 
felt  in  Putnam.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
city  has  blossomed  forth  as  the  retail  center 
of  northeastern  Connecticut.  One  shopping 
center,  with  17  businesses,  is  flourishing,  a 
second  Is  being  developed  In  the  city,  while  a 
third  is  being  planned  for  the  town. 

The  city.  The  town.  Persons  from  Massa- 
chusetts do  a  double  take  when  they  run  up 
against  the  quaint  relics  of  government  that 
still  hang  on  in  Connecticut.  Yes,  Virginia, 
there  is  a  town  of  Putnam.  Also  a  city  of 
Putnam.  The  city  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  town  in  area,  but  It  contains  most  of  the 
8,500  people.  The  city  has  a  mayor  and  a 
council.  'The  town  is  run  by  a  board  of  se- 
lectmen. Everybody  agrees  that  the  arrange- 
ment Is  rldiculoua  It  may  be  phased  out 
within  a  few  years. 

But  If  that  seems  complicated,  travel 
down  the  road  to  Danielson  and-or-KlUlngly 
Danlelson,  an  Independent  city  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  a  borough  of  the  town  of 
KllUngly.  Like  the  folks  in  the  city  of  Put- 
nam, the  folks  In  the  borough  of  Danlelson 
get  taxed  twice. 

ACT  or  COD 

Unlike  Putnam,  Danlelson  has  not  seemed 
to  profit  from  Route  52.  Between  1961  and 
I9S6,  when  Putnam  was  Increasing  Its  an- 
nual retail  sales  from  about  $16  million  to 
•25  million,  Danlelson's  retail  sales  were 
falling  In  Inverse  proportion — from  $21  mil- 
lion to  (15  million. 

The  go-getter  types  In  Putnam  say  that 
Danlelson  Is  too  conservative,  afraid  to  take 
risks.  But  why  should  Putnam  be  so  differ- 
ent? 

It  was  partly  an  act  of  God,  as  the  insur- 
ance companies  put  it.  Putnam  was  a  sleepy, 
shabby  little  mill  town  in  the  first  weeks 
of  August,  1955.  Then  came  Hurricane  Diane. 
The  rushing  waters  of  the  French  and  Quln- 
ebaug  Rivers,  which  merge  Just  above  the 
city,  came  thundering  through  with  the  force 
of  100  express  trains.  More  than  a  hundred 
homes  were  wiped  out,  and  another  400 
devastated.  Dozens  of  businesses  were  shat- 
tered. The  heart  of  Putnam  was  scooped  out 
and  shoved  downstream. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"Instant   redevelopment,"   they   still   call 

it. 

char  MING 

It  might  be  more  accurate  to  call  It  "in- 
stant demoUtlon."  for  the  center  of  the 
town  was  not  completely  rebuilt  until  1964. 
Now,  thanks  to  millions  of  dollars  in  federal 
and  state  funds,  and  the  unfailing  concern 
of  Conn.  Gov.  John  Dempsey  (he  was  Put- 
nam's mayor  for  eight  years) ,  and  competent 
leadership  at  the  local  level,  Putnam  Is  per- 
haps the  most  charming  little  mill  town 
around.  The  devastated  core  of  downtown 
along  the  river  Is  now  a  lovely  park,  where 
people  walk  and  band  concerts  are  held 
against  the  backdrop   of  the  waterfalls. 

The  city  Is  protected  from  future  floods  by 
the  West  Thompson  Dam  upstream,  com- 
pleted by  the  Army  Engineers  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  addition,  the  city  has  built  a  number  of 
attractive  public  housing  projects.  Except  for 
small  areas  of  blight,  like  the  famous  "Bal- 
lou's  Village."  there  are  no  slums  at  all. 

Putnam  has  also  been  helped  In  its  reha- 
bilitation by  a  couple  of  spectacular  fires 
that  eliminated  some  less-than-elegant 
buildings.  Plans  are  afoot  for  more  civic 
projects. 

Compared  to  other  cities  of  its  size.  Put- 
nam is  miles  ahead  In  the  redevelopment 
race.  Its  future  looks  rosy.  But  Is  it  all 
smooth  sailing  ahead? 

A  group  of  prominent  citizens  chewed 
that  question  over  at  lunch.  Robert  Bulger, 
long  time  bead  of  the  Putnam  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  and  Housing  Authority,  and 
the  sparkplug  of  Putnam's  physical  renais- 
sance, still  thinks  much  more  should  be 
done,  especially  In  the  field  of  housing. 

Roger  Klnne,  former  president  of  the  Put- 
nam Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  feels  that 
the  tidy  prosperous  appearance  of  the  city 
may  be  somewhat  deceptive. 

"We've  got  to  find  some  way  to  keep  our 
young  people  here,"  he  asserted,  echoing  a 
cry  heard  in  small  communities  across  the 
land.  "We  don't  have  enough  for  them — no 
youth  center,  no  art  center,  no  YMCA.  Put- 
nam IB  Just  not  an  exciting  place  for  young 
people." 

But  If  youth  does  not  think  Putnam  swings, 
it  appeals  to  others — the  settled  family  peo- 
ple, the  old  folks.  Northeast  Connecticut  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  persons  over  65  in 
the  state. 

A  drive  through  the  lovely  countryside  ex- 
plains why.  The  rolling  fields,  the  stone 
walls,  the  delightful  town  commons  are  like 
Something  from  the  last  century.  Grandma 
Moses  would  have  loved  Woodstock,  and 
Thompson  and  Pomfret.  The  area  Is  a  sort 
of  oasis  from  a  turbulent  world.  No  wonder 
many  people  love  It. 

labor    MARKET 

And  also  no  wonder  that  eager  youth  finds 
it  sedate  and  unexciting. 

What  does  Putnam  want?  Does  It  want  to 
become  an  industrial  center,  all  hustle  and 
bustle?  Mayor  R.  Roger  Brodeur  looked  pen- 
sive at  the  thought.  In  many  ways,  the  peo- 
ple of  Putnam  like  it  as  it  Is. 

But  times  change.  It  is  getting  harder  all 
the  time  to  hire  tnlU  help  for  $2  or  $2.50  an 
hour.  Young  people  head  for  Hartford,  New 
Haven  or  New  York  and  the  higher  wages. 

Low  wage  industries  in  larger  cities  have 
been  saved  by  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes, 
would  Putnam  want  to  undertake  that  sort 
of  sociological  transformation? 

Even  if  It  wanted  to,  could  it  attract  wage 
earners? 

'"If  somebody  wanted  to  come  In  here  to- 
morrow and  build  a  new  factory."  said  Klnne. 
'"we  wouldn't  know  what  to  do.  We  couldn't 
supply  the  help.  If  he  brought  his  own  help, 
we  couldn't  supply  the  housing." 

Putnam  faces  precisely  the  same  dilemma 
faced  by  hundreds  of  other  small  communi- 
ties. 
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THET   WOULD    LIKE   TO    KNOW 

But  it  has  definite  advantages.  It  is  in  a 
splendid  location.  It  has  plenty  of  land  for 
expansion  (in  the  town.  If  not  the  city).  And 
It  has  talented  leaders  who  can  see  the  need 
of  such  things  as  art.  recreation,  and  culture. 

And.  of  course,  it  has  the  big  highway, 
open  south  all  the  way  to  New  York,  and 
scheduled  to  open  north  to  Worcester.  Marl- 
boro, Pltchburg  and  Boston  in  a  very  few 
years. 

Will  those  cars  and  trailer  trucks  roll  right 
through  Putnam,  north  and  south,  or  will 
the  community  become  a  productive  magnet 
for  enterprise  and  wealth?  Will  the  road 
bring  p>eople  in  or  take  people  away? 

Putnam  would  like  to  know. 


FASCELL  JOINS  COLLEAGUES  IN 
URGING  U.N.  TO  CONSIDER  IRAQI 
CRISIS   IN   SECURITY   COUNCIL 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  all  other 
Americans  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  were  shocked  by  the  appalling 
persecution  of  Jews  recently  in  Iraq.  All 
of  us  are  determined  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  end  this  tragic  epi- 
sode and  see  that  it  never  resumes. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  end  the  mur- 
der and  tyranny  of  Jewish  alleged  spies 
in  this  Arab  nation.  We  have  called  on 
the  President  to  instruct  our  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations  to  seek  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil which  would  seek  ways  and  means 
of  preserving  the  human  rights  of  the 
people  of  Iraq.  We  reverently  hope  that 
this  approach  will  stop  the  bloodbath. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  also  calling  on 
all  appropriate  international  agencies 
and  diplomatic  channels  to  use  their 
influence  in  preventing  the  threatened 
genocide  of  Jews  in  Iraq. 

If  there  is  any  possible  other  step  that 
the  Congress  can  take,  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  spare  no  effort  in  doing  so.  We 
cannot  stand  idly  by  while  demagogs 
launch  what  could  be  a  chilling  effort 
to  systematically  abolish  the  Jewish 
community  in  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  decades  ago  the 
world  watched  silently  as  one  demagog 
prepared  his  master  plan  to  rid  his  na- 
tion of  what  he  called  enemies  dangerous 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  In  his 
mind,  the  plan  was  so  thorough  that  lie 
called  it  the  "Final  Solution."  indicat- 
ing that  after  the  completion  of  his  work 
the  problem  would  no  longer  exist.  By 
ignoring  the  demagog  and  his  scheme, 
by  feigning  ignorance  of  its  aims,  and  by 
pleading  noninvolvement,  because  the 
"problem"  and  the  "solution"  were  in- 
ternal matters  and  not  the  business  of 
outsiders,  a  complacent  world  allowed 
the  tyrant  to  begin  his  practice  of  gen- 
ocide. 

By  the  time  men  of  good  will  were  able 
and  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  stopping  the  tyrant,  millions  of  Jews 
and  other  imagined  opponents  were  ex- 
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terminated  by  the  Nazis.  The  results  of 
hla  insane  acts  are  an  historical  monu- 
ment to  the  philosophy  of  nonlnvolve- 
ment.  a  condemnation  so  absolute  that 
men  have  pledged  themselves  never  to 
allow  "Pinal  Solutions"  to  happen  again. 

On  a  recent  Monday  morning  in  Bagh- 
dad, the  frightening  pattern  began 
anew,  to  the  cheers  and  festive  dancing 
of  a  deluded  populace.  On  14-foot  scaf- 
folds In  the  city  squares  of  Iraq,  men 
were  executed  for  crimes  against  the 
state,  crimes  undocimiented  and  im- 
proven.  While  there  is  much  doubt  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  indictments 
for  espionage  and  spying,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  nine  of  these  men  were  con- 
victed and  killed  because  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

In  the  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world,  religious  faith  is  not  a  crime,  let 
alone  one  pimishable  by  death.  The 
thought  of  religious  persecution  is  ab- 
horrent, but  to  carry  persecution  to  the 
extrame  of  death  is  nearly  beyond  human 
comprehension. 

In  the  Arab  States,  there  are  many 
Jews  being  held  against  their  will  as 
hostages  In  the  Arab  campaign  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel.  Once  proud  com- 
munities of  Jews  in  Iraq,  Egypt,  Yemen, 
and  Algeria  have  been  decimated  to  a 
few  frightened  people  who  again  face 
the  threat  of  extermination  because  of 
their  religious  faith. 

Past  attempts  to  save  these  survivors 
have  been  met  with  the  same  intran- 
sigence and  unreasonable  hatred  that 
has  typified  the  Arab  attitude  toward 
the  peace  offers  of  Israel.  Just  as  the 
Arabs  have  avoided  the  conference  table, 
they  have  ignored  the  ancient  plea,  "Let 
my  people  go."  We  ask  now  that  the 
DJJ.  investigate  the  conditions  of  this 
captive  people  and  find  ways  to  free  the 
Jews  of  Iraq  from  the  Iraqi  generals  and 
Judges  who  mete  out  their  sentence  of 
death  without  the  sanction  of  law  or 
the  benefit  of  reason. 

The  other  dangerous  ramifications  of 
the  Iraqi  hangings  are  evident:  the  at- 
mosphere of  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
heightened  and  the  cause  of  peace  has 
been  handed  a  staggering  setback.  For 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  as  well  as  for 
the  cause  of  simple  himian  mercy,  the 
outrages  of  Baghdad  must  be  ended  at 
once. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  conscience 
and  perseverance  of  free  men  every- 
where will  be  enough  to  halt  the  acts 
which  have  brought  us  once  again  in 
sight  of  the  monster  of  the  "Pinal  Solu- 
tion"— a  monster  which,  if  unleashed 
again,  could  destroy  us  all. 


EXTREMISTS  FOR  PEACE  OR 
PROPHETS  OP  DOOM? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOT7ISIAN4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febrxiary  6,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  extremist 

citizens  masquerading  In  the  cloth  and 

parading  as  prophets  of  peace  must  be 

placed  In  proper  perspective  for  our  peo- 
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pie.  Their  objective  la  not  peace,  but 
doom  and  death. 

Maneuvering  under  the  appealing  label 
of  "Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam."  they  serve  only  as  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  little  helpers.  Their  self-pro- 
claimed objective  may  be  peace,  but  al- 
ways on  Communist  terms.  Their  disloyal 
expressions  promote  death  to  our  loyal 
sons  who  serve  In  South  Vietnam,  that 
they,  the  unfaithful,  have  freedom  to  be 
disloyal. 

That  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  rendez- 
vous with  Mr.  Kissinger— security  ad- 
viser to  our  President — their  mockery  of 
our  people  by  dignifying  deserters  from 
the  armed  services,  basking  in  safety  In 
Swedish  sanctuaries,  are  outrages 
against  all  loyal  Americans.  These  are 
Intelligent  people  who  are  accountable 
for  their  acts  and  appreciate  fully  they 
serve  to  continue  the  war  and  prolong 
any  peace  results  in  Paris. 

Most  Americans  are  convinced  that  the 
Intentions  of  this  bunch  of  rabble-rous- 
ers is  but  to  soften  public  opinion  to  a 
defeatist  image  in  favor  of  Communist 
North  Vietnam's  butchers  and  to 
strengthen  the  Communists  for  addition- 
al concessions  at  the  peace  table. 

One  of  their  members.  William  CofBn. 
was  granted  the  privilege,  by  force  of 
Federal  court  order,  to  address  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Auburn.  The 
Federal  judge  further  aggravated  this 
disgrace  by  forcing  Auburn  to  provide 
facilities  and  payment  from  school  funds 
to  this  convicted  felon — a  conspirator 
against  the  draft  laws  of  our  country. 

So  that  our  colleagues  might  have  cur- 
rent Information  on  the  anti-American 
activities  of  these  prophets  of  doom,  I  in- 
sert news  releases  from  the  local  papers 
following  my  remarks: 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Feb.  6. 19891 
M«s.  KiHO,  Ci-iaiics  Tauc  Peack  WrrH 
Kissn«CEB 
Six  leaders  of  the  Nation's  religious  move- 
ment    for    peace,     including    Mrs.     Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  spent  40  minutes  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  outlining  their  views 
to  President   NUons   national  security   ad- 
viser. Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

President  Johnson  and  his  staff  declined 
to  grant  similar  White  House  appointment 
to  representatives  of  the  same  group  In  1967 
and  1968. 

The  White  House  session  followed  an  out- 
door religious  ceremony  on  the  Constitution 
Avenue  steps  of  the  Justice  Department  at 
which  the  peace  group.  Clergy  and  Layman 
Concerned  About  Vietnam,  conunlssloned  an 
Episcopal  priest  to  serve  as  pastor-at-large 
to  American  deserters  In  Sweden. 

The  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  chaplain  of 
Yale  University,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for 
the  group  when  they  left  the  White  House, 
■aid  Kissinger  had  given  them  "a  very  re- 
spectful hearing  for  which  we  are  very  grate- 
ful." 

Qtrx»noMs  ON  wab 

Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of  several  anti-war  fig- 
ures convicted  last  year  of  conspiring  to  abet 
violations  of  draft  law.  An  appeal  Is  pending. 

Mr.  Coffin  said  he  and  hla  colleagues  raised 
the  following  points  with  Kissinger: 

They  questioned  the  purpose  of  continuing 
fighting  In  Vietnam  while  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions are  under  way. 

They  feel  that  US.  peace  alms  are  still 
unclear,  and  that  the  question  of  whether 
this  country  will  accept  a  neutralist  govern- 
ment In  Vietnam  Is  unanswered. 
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They  asked  whether  the  President's  enun- 
ciation last  week  of  a  poUcy  of  nuclear  "suf- 
nclency"  Includes  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
•thin"  antl-balllstlc  missile  system. 

The  peace  group  feels  that  as  the  Vietnam 
conflict  draws  to  a  close,  amnesty  should  be 
granted  to  Imprisoned  draft  reslsters  and  to 
persons  who  have  gone  to  self-exile  or  Into 
hiding  to  avoid  military  service. 

The  organization  also  believes  that  the 
current  mutiny  trial  of  21  prisoners  In  the 
Army's  Presidio  stockade  In  San  Francisco 
Is  unjust  and  betays  '"a  real  note  of  panic 
on   the  part  of  the  mllltory." 

DECLINC  COM KKNT 

Following  the  customary  etiquette  of 
meetings  with  White  House  officials,  Mr.  Cof- 
fin and  others  In  the  group  declined  to  tay 
what  Kissinger  had  said  to  them. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  King,  the  group  also  in- 
cluded other  familiar  peace  movement  fig- 
ures- Rsbbl  Abraham  J.  Heschel,  a  profes- 
sor at  Jewish  Theological  Sen\lnary,  New 
York;  the  Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  pas- 
tor of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y  :  Gerhard  Elston  of  the  NaUonal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Fer- 
nandez, national  director  of  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concerned. 

About  500  persons  marched  peacefully 
from  Metropolitan  African  Methodist  Epls- 
cooal  Church,  1518  M  st.  nw..  along  the  15- 
block  route  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
the  commissioning  ceremony. 

Mrs.  King,  who  arrived  In  Washington  In 
the  morning,  led  the  marchers  as  far  as  15th 
and  I  streets  nw.  and  then  covered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  route  by  car.  She  carried  a 
small  bunch  of  violet  chrysanthemums. 

Organizers  of  the  march  said  a  chronic  leg 
ailment  makes  It  difficult  for  her  to  walk  long 
dlst-mces  and  that  she  also  was  sOll  fatigued 
from  her  Just-completed  Journey  to  India. 
In  her  talk  outside  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Mrs.  King  suggested  the  present  era 
in  America  matches  Charles  Dickens'  charac- 
terlzaUon  of  the  French  Revolution:  ''The 
worst  of  times  and  the  best  of  times." 

The  Vietnam  War— "Goliath's  f  uUUty,"  she 
csaied  It — continues,  but  "there  Is  an  emer- 
gence of  modesty  for  the  first  time  among 
tens  of  mlllioiis  of  Americans  who  have  recog- 
nized we  are  not  the  world's  policeman." 

Echoes  of  the  peace  movement's  Jousts 
with  President  Johnson  were  recalled  as  Mrs. 
King  spoke  of  "political  leaders  who  have 
the  temerity  to  offer  both  guns  and  butter 
as  if  they  were  equivalents." 

She  evoked  cheers  from  the  crowd,  a  group 
that  ranged  from  long-haired  young  men 
and  women  to  elderly  couples,  as  she  de- 
clared: "I  do  not  want  guns,  «-lth  or  without 
butter." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Hayes,  who  is  cur- 
rently the  executive  secretary  of  the  Episco- 
pal Peace  Fellowship,  has  agreed  to  spend  a 
year  In  Stockholm  as  the  emissary  of  Clergy 
and  Laymen  Concerned  to  the  American 
deserters  living  In  Sweden. 

Officials  of  the  organization  estimate  that 
deserters  there  now  number  about  300.  Pos- 
sibly another  60  are  said  to  be  living  In  Paris. 
At  the  edge  of  the  group,  about  50  coun- 
ter-demonstrators led  by  the  Rev.  Carl  Mc- 
Intlre  displayed  signs  calling  for  victory  In 
Vietnam.  Dr.  Mclntlre  18  a  fundamentalist 
radio  preacher. 

CapUon  under  picture:  CoretU  King  and 
members  of  Clergy  and  iJiymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam  commission  an  Episcopal 
priest,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hayes,  as  pastor-at- 
large  to  American  deserters  in  Sweden  at  the 
Justice  Department  yesterday.  From  left, 
Rev.  Richard  Neuhaus.  a  Lutheran  minister. 
Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel  and  Mrs.  King.  In 
the  background  la  Rev.  Richard  McSorley. 
Georgetown  University  professor. 

Caption  from  picture,  Washington  Post, 
January  25,  1969:  Accepts  Tmbutb. — Coretta 
King  receives  from  India's  President  Zaklr 
Husaln    the    Jawaharlal    Nehru    Award    for 
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Understanding,  given  posthumously  to  slain 
U.S.  civil  rights  leader  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  Dr.  King's  widow  said  she  accepted 
the  certificate  and  check  for  »13,300,  "not  as 
an  award  for  a  Job  accomplished  or  a  victory 
won,"  but  "as  a  tribute  to  a  well-fought 
fight  and  progresB." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  2.  19691 
Mobilization  Against  War  To  Open  Here 
The  third  national  mobilization  of  Clergy 
and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam  will 
be  held  Monday  through  Wednesday  at 
Metropolitan  AME  Church,  1518  M  St.  NW, 
and  other  Washington  churches. 

Heading  the  list  of  scheduled  speakers  are 
Sen  George  McGovern.  D-SX>..  and  Rep.  John 
Conyers,  D-Mlch.  Both  wiU  address  the  open- 
ing session  Monday  morning  at  Metropolitan 
Church. 

Hlber  Conterls.  a  Uruguayan  novelist,  play- 
wright and  editor,  will  speak  at  an  evening 
session  Monday  on  the  U.S.  role  In  developing 
nations.  Other  speakers  at  general  sessions 
and  smaller  lecture-discussions  include  Mar- 
cus Raskin,  Arthur  Waskow  and  Richard 
Bamet.  all  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
here,  and  David  Harris,  now  appealing  a 
three-year  sentence  as  a  draft-reslster. 

Some  of  the  laymen  and  clergymen  who 
will  take  part  in  the  mobilization  also  were 
signers  of  a  statement  Issued  last  week  by 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  demanding 
that  the  Army  drop  plans  to  court-martial  six 
soldiers  charged  with  mutiny  for  taking  part 
m  a  sit-down  at  the  Presidio  Stockade  in  San 
Francisco.  The  soldiers  were  protesting  the 
killing  of  a  distiurbed  prisoner  who  was  trying 
to  escape. 

Among  at  least  85  signers  were  the  Rev. 
John  Sheerln,  editor  of  the  Catholic  World: 
Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel,  professor  of  Jewish 
ethics  at  Jewish  Theological  Seminary: 
Methodist  Bishop  Francis  E.  Kearns  of  Ohio; 
Harvey  Cox.  author  of  "The  Secular  City," 
and  the  Rev.  Jon  L.  Regler,  associate  general 
secretary.  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Sheerln  and  Heschel  also  will  speak  during 
the  mobilization. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  2.  19691 
Communism    Topic    or   Two    Friday    Talks 

Two  guest  speakers  will  discuss  commu- 
nism at  different  Catholic-sponsored  events 
on  Friday. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Oestrelcher,  a  British 
Journalist  and  ordained  Anglican  minister, 
will  speak  at  8 :  15  p.m.  Friday  in  Gaston  Hall, 
Georgetown  University.  His  subject  will  be 
"The  Christian-Marxist  Dialogue." 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  6, 

1969) 

U.S.  Court  Voids  Ban  on  Coffin 

(By  J.  M.  McFadden) 

MoNTOOMERT,  ALA.  February  5. — A  Federal 
Judge  overruled  Auburn  University's  presi- 
dent here  today  and  ordered  that  the  Rev. 
William  Sloane  Coffin,  Yale  chaplain,  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  at  the  Alabama  school  Friday. 

Auburn  President  Harry  Phllpott  said  he 
would  appeal  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  Orleans  and  would  ask  a  stay 
of  the  court  order. 

Calling  Dr.  Phllpotfs  campus  speaker  rules 
"blaUnt  political  censorship,"  U.S.  District 
Judge  Frank  M.  Johnson  Jr.  ordered  Auburn 
to  provide  Coffin  CaclUtles  and  payment  from 
school  funds. 

The  ruling  said  Phllpotfs  oral  rules  con- 
trolling speaker  Invitations  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  called  them  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  Yale  chaplain  was  convicted  with  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  last  year  of  urging  students 
to  resist  the  Vietnam  draft.  He  Is  free  on 
appeal. 
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Last  month,  Phllpott  vetoed  Coffin's  ap- 
pearance at  Auburn  and  the  sponsoring  stu- 
dent-faculty  group   sued   In   Federal   court. 

Recreation  In  Alabama  to  the  court's  ruling 
was  swift.  Gov.  Albert  Brewer  called  the  order 
"an  Insult  ...  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 

"This  decree  not  only  undermines  the  ca- 
pable administration  of  Auburn  University." 
he  said,  "but  even  goes  so  far  as  to  direct" 
the  University  to  pay  a  "convicted  felon  who 
has  sought  to  Influence  young  people  to  be- 
tray their  country." 

The  court  order  said  the  State  cannot 
"regulate  the  content  of  the  ideas  students 
may  hear. 

"To  so  is  Illegal  and  thus  unconstitutional 
censorship  in  its  rawest  form." 

While  upholding  Philpott's  ultimate  power 
to  determine  whether  a  speaker  Is  invited  to 
the  campus,  Johnson  said,  "This  determina- 
tion may  not  be  made  for  the  wrong  reasons 
or  for  no  reason  at  all." 

Phllpott  nJleA  that  students  could  not  In- 
vite (1)  a  speaBpr  who  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  adv/cate  breaking  a  law;  (2)  a 
speaker  who  had  been  previously  convicted 
of  a  felony:  and  (3)  a  speaker  of  the  type 
represented  by  Coffin  because  he  said  it  would 
be  tantamount  to  University  sanction  of 
what  the  speaker  advocated. 


SAILORS    OF    THE    WORLD 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
many  Members  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  two  Polish  sailors  who  had  just 
completed  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
in  a  22-foot  sailboat.  They  had  sailed 
from  Denmark  where  they  had  been 
granted  asylum  after  a  successful  es- 
cape from  Poland.  They  reached  Miami 
last  Christmas  Eve. 

An  Interesting  story  of  these  two 
brave  sailors — Mieczyslaw  and  Plotr 
Ejsmont — has  been  written  by  Sidney 
Field  in  his  popular  column  "Only  Hu- 
man," which  appears  daily  in  the  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Daily  News. 

The  article  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  these 
young  courageous  Poles,  however,  its  deep 
significance  lies  in  the  spirt  which  moti- 
vated their  daring  adventure. 

They  named  their  boat  John  in  hon- 
or of  President  Kennedy.  They  were  sail- 
ing under  a  white  and  red  Polish  ban- 
ner with  the  inscription  "FPS"— free 
Polish  sailors.  Their  dream  was  to  place 
a  wreath  on  President  Kennedy's  grave. 
By  doing  so  they  wanted  to  tell  the 
world  that  Communist  oppression  did 
not  extinguish  the  love  of  freedom  and 
centuries  old  ties  between  Poland  and 
the  West. 

The  Ejsmonts  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion which  has  grown  up  under  the  post- 
war totalitarian  system  that  has  been 
Imposed  upon  Poland. 

Their  deed  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  anything  else  of  Poland's  true  spirit, 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  communism. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Field's 
article  in  the  January  27  edition  of  the 
News.  I  hope  it  will  serve  to  remind  all 
of  us  of  our  continued  concern  for  the 
people  of  Poland  who,  depslte  their  pres- 
ent fate,  retain  a  deep  commitment  to 
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freedom  and  warm  friendship  for  our 
country : 

Sailors  of  the  World 
(B;    Sidney  Fields) 

The  Journey  covered  7,250  miles  over  wa- 
ter, from  Poland  to  Denmark  to  the  Canar- 
ies and  across  the  Atlantic  In  a  22-foot  sail- 
boat. 

The  Ejsmont  brothers,  identical  twins,  28, 
ruddy-faced  and  bearded  six-footers,  made 
the  extraordinary  voyage  for  an  ordinary 
reason:  they  love  the  sea  and  its  freedom. 
But  even  the  waters  around  Poland's  pro- 
letarian paradise  Is  a  prison. 

"This  Is  bad  for  boys  who  always  dream 
of  sailing  around  the  world,"  said  Plotr,  pro- 
nounced   Pete. 

"In  Poland,  even  If  you  have  government 
orders,  yo\i  cannot  leave  port  without  in- 
spection by  maritime  security  police."  said 
Mieczyslaw,  pronounced  Mike. 

"They  always  come  aboard,"  Pete  added, 
"and  If  there  is  more  food  than  what  Is  al- 
lowed, it  Is  confiscated,  you  are  fined  and 
you  can  be  put  In  jail." 

They  were  brought  up  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  around  Grodno,  northeast  Poland,  part 
of  the  vast  real  estate  the  Russians  gobbled 
up  after  World  War  II.  Their  parents:  a  sis- 
ter, Wanda;  and  a  brother,  Jan,  are  still 
there. 

The  twins  were  trained  for  the  Polish 
Navy,  served  for  three  years  and  captained 
tourist  boats  going  to  Scandinavia  and  the 
Baltic  countries.  Too  confining.  So,  in  1959. 
when  they  were  19,  they  decided  to  take  a 
little  boat  trip  to  Denmark. 


released    after    6     MONTHS 

A  Polish  patrol  boat  picked  them  up  10 
mll««  from  Copenhagen.  They  were  brought 
back  and  jailed.  For  the  next  three  weeks 
they  were  In  solitary  confinement  and  Inter- 
rogated  every   night. 

"They  did  not  believe  that  we  only  wanted 
to  sail  around,"  Pete  said. 

"No,  they  did  not  mistreat  us."  Mike  said, 
"but  the  food  was  terrible.  We  lost  20 
pounds." 

After  six  months  their  xenophobic  cap- 
tors agreed  that  the  teenage  twins  were  not 
on  the  CIA  payroll  and  released  them.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  on  the  same  ship  to- 
gether. After  each  trip  their  passports  were 
taken  away.  For  six  years  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  Polish  waters. 

When  they  could,  they  carefully  planned 
a  second  split.  In  July,  1965,  Pete  took  a 
boatload  of  tourists  to  Copenhagen,  told  his 
first  mate  he  was  very  sick  and  had  to  see 
a  doctor  at  once  and  ordered  him  to  take 
the  ship  back  to  Poland.  When  Mike  arrived 
in  a  second  boat,  he  suddenly  got  sick,  too, 
and  ordered  his  boat  back  to  Poland.  The 
brothers  asked  the  Danes  for  political  asy- 
lum. It  was  granted. 

They  then  went  to  work,  making  beer  bot- 
tle caps,  electric  cables,  textiles;  learned 
Danish  and  English;  and  when  they  saved 
enough  money  proceeded  to  build  a  20-foot 
sailboat.  It  took  them  10  months.  They  called 
It  John  I,  after  John  F.  Kennedy. 

"By  then  we  decided  to  sail  to  America  and 
lay  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Kennedy,"  Pete 
said.  . 

Mike  caught  my  skeptical  eye.  "In  Poland. 
Kennedy  is  more  revered  than  here."  he  said 
"Especially  by  the  young.  People  were  still 
weeping  In  the  streets  three  days  after  he 
was  killed." 

They  set  sail  In  John  I  on  June  11,  1967.  On 
the  night  of  June  16  they  were  hit  by  a 
Danish  freighter,  which  just  kept  going.  For 
the  next  30  hours  the  tvrtns  frantically  bailed 
water  out  of  their  boat  with  palls.  It  had  no 
pump.  They  barely  made  It  to  Bremerhaven. 
"The  boat  was  finished,"  Mike  said.  "A 
wreck.  We  had  to  take  a  train  back  to  Copen- 
hagen." 
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They  simply  befan  over  agmln.  Bach  held 
down  two  Jobe.  On  weekends  they  built  John 
II.  23  feet  long.  On  May  4.  1968.  they  left 
Copenhagen  and  reached  the  Canaries  In  late 
July.  For  the  next  three  months  they  resup- 
pUed,  repalnd  and  refurbished  their  boat. 
wbll*  oiitwaltlng  the  hurricane  seaaon.  They 
■ailed  from  the  Canaries  on  Oct.  20.  Their 
first  land  fall  was  Antigua.  33  days  later. 

WWSATH    OM    J.    T.    K.    OBAVS 

"Two  days  from  Antlgxia  we  had  no  food 
left,"  Pet«  said.  "But  we  met  a  Dutch 
freighter  and  the  captain  gave  us  food,  also 
oranges,  and  a  case  of  beer  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey." 

"After  Antigua."  said  Mike,  "our  course  was 
to  St.  Thomas,  past  Cuba,  to  the  Bahamas 
and  then  Miami.  But  50  miles  off  Cuba  a 
gale  came.  It  washed  our  food  away.  So  for 
two  days  we  did  not  eat.  But  worse,  we  were 
afraid  the  wind  would  blow  us  to  Cuba  and 
they  wouldn't  let  us  out." 

They  reached  BUaml  on  Christmas  Eve  and 
to  their  delight  discovered  that  a  port  officer 
was  of  Polish  extraction.  He  steered  them  to 
the  Polish-American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee  and  they  got  more  Christmas 
dinner  invitations  than  they  could  accept. 

With  the  committee's  help  they  made  their 
way  "to  Washington  and  went  directly  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  They  laid  a 
wreath  on  JFK's  grave,  knelt  and  prayed, 
then  moved  over  to  Robert  Kennedy's  grave 
to  say  a  prayer,  too. 

"We  were  sad, "  Mike  said,  "but  we  were 
content  In  a  way.  We  kept  our  pledge. 

They  were  given  tourist  visas  and  are  now 
visiting  Polish  groups  around  the  country. 
When  their  visas  expire  nest  June,  the  twins 
wlU  return  to  Denmark  where  they  still  have 
an  apartment.  WlU  they  ever  return  to 
Poland? 

"Aftar  this. '  said  Peter,  "even  U  we  were 
not  jaUed.  Poland  would  sUll  be  a  jail.  We 
will  try  to  come  to  America." 

"Who  doesn't  want  to  come  here?"  Mike 
aaked. 

"But  we  sUU  have  a  big  voyage  to  make." 
Pete  said. 

They  both  nodded,  as  U  tbey  were  Im- 
patient to  start  It  at  once. 

'Around  Cape  Horn.'  Mike  said.  "Ail 
arotmd  the  world." 


PCC  RULING  ON  CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISING 


HCN.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this 
occasion  to  stress  certain  important  im- 
plications of  yesterday's  decision  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
ban  cigarette  advertisements  from  the 
air  and  to  solicit  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  the  FCC's  pro- 
posed ruling. 

In  1965  the  Congress  passed  the  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  Act  which  precludes  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  requir- 
ing a  health  warning  in  the  advertising 
of  cigarettes.  The  PCC  has  likewise  in- 
terpreted this  provision  as  precluding  it 
from  taking  action  against  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television.  Con- 
gress wisely  provided  that  this  provision 
would  last  only  until  July  1.  1969.  so  that 
It  could  carefully  reconsider  the  two  fac- 
tors upon  which  it  based  its  decision  to 
stay  the  hand  of  the  FTC. 

The  first  reason  was  the  fcdlng  by 
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some  Members  that  the  case  against  ciga- 
rette smoking  as  a  health  hazard  had 
not  been  proven.  Yet,  whatever  doubts 
remained  in  1965  have  surely  been  re- 
solved by  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
of  1968  with  the  results  of  thousands  of 
additional  research  studies  clearly  show- 
ing that  deaths  attributable  to  cigarette 
smoking  have  reached  truly  epidemic 
proportions.  The  second  reason,  the 
promise  of  voluntary  regulation  by  the 
tobacco  industry,  has  likewise  proved  un- 
successful. The  FTC  has  twice  indicated 
that  cigarette  advertisements  have  con- 
tinued to  employ  the  same  seductive  lures 
in  ever-increasing  frequencies,  and  last 
year  reported  how  the  industry  delib- 
erately planted  a  misleading  prosmoking 
article  in  True  magazine  and  then 
meretriciously  advertised  and  promoted 
the  article  as  though  it  were  prepared  by 
unbiased  authority. 

The  FCC  has  now  put  Congress  on  no- 
tice that  unless  Congress  deliberately 
acts  to  block  it.  the  Commission  will  ban 
all  cigarette  ads  from  the  public's  air- 
ways. In  so  doing,  it  will  follow  a  recom- 
mendation the  FTC  made  to  Congress 
last  June.  If  Congress  contravenes  such 
a  ban  we  will  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  two  agencies 
most  competent  in  this  field  and  we  will 
be  turning  our  back  on  the  examples  of 
countries  such  as  Great  Britain,  Den- 
mark. Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  all  of  whom  have  long  since 
banned  .such  advertising.  We  will  be  vot- 
ing to  allow  the  public  airways  to  be  used 
to  seduce  over  4,000  children  a  day — 
over  a  million  per  year — to  take  up  a 
habit  which  kills  more  than  200,000 
Americans  each  year  and  according  to 
one  estimate  may  kill  one-seventh  of  all 
Americans  now  living.  Those  who  are 
encouraged  to  smoke  are  coking  the 
ovens  in  their  own  bodies  to  produce 
cancer,  heart  disease,  emphysema,  and 
a  host  of  other  maladies.  Those  who 
would  seduce  the  young  and  shorten 
their  lives  cannot  avoid  our  censure. 

The  FCC's  courageous  decision  has  al- 
ready been  attacked  by  tobacco  and 
broadcasting  Interests  and  urgently 
needs  additional  support.  I  would  move. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  In  the  House  sUnd 
ready  to  defend  one  of  the  most  basic 
interests  of  our  Nation's  people,  good 
health,  from  those  who  would  subvert  it. 
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TALK  OP  EARLY  RETIREMENT  WAS 
MERELY  CONVERSATION 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MKHIOAJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  read  a  most  Interesting  article  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
"Talk  of  Early  Retirement  Was  Merely 
Conversation, "  written  by  Joseph  Young. 
Mr.  Young  was  too  kind  to  mention  it 
but.  to  the  end  of  the  story.  I  believed 
Farthington  was  a  Congressman.  The 
real  truth  is  that  the  pay  and  pension 
system  for  Congressmen  aelasrs  retire- 
ment. It  should  be  corrected. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  full  text  of 
the  article  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 
Taijc    or    Eaelt    RrriazMENT    Was    Mebely 

CONVnSATION 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

When  I  Arst  started  covering  the  govern- 
ment beat  m  the  good  old  days  of  1045,  one 
of  the  first  government  career  officials  I  met 
was  a  chap  named  Farthington. 

Farthington  was  a  trim,  youthful  46. 
bright-eyed,  with  black  hair  and  a  splendid 
ntustache. 

He  was  moat  helpful  in  furnishing  us  with 
good  news  leads  and  we  remarked  i^pre- 
clatlvely  that  we  hoped  we  would  enjoy  a  long 
and  pleasant  association  with  him. 

"I'm  afraid  not.''  he  said.  "As  soon  as  I  can 
I'm  going  to  retire." 

We  expressed  surprise,  since  he  was  so 
young. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  retire?"  he  asked,  warm- 
ing up  to  what  apparently  was  his  favorite 
subject. 

"I  don't  want  to  hang  around  until  they 
force  me  to  retire  at  the  mandatory  age  of 
70.  feeble  and  no  good  to  anyone,"  he  said. 
"No,  sir!  I  want  to  get  out  and  enjoy  life 
while  I'm  still  young." 

We  wished  him  luck  and  asked  when  he 
thought  he  might  take  the  plunge. 

"Well,  I'm  angling  for  an  involuntary 
separation  so  I  can  get  out  and  get  my  retire- 
ment annuity  at  the  age  of  50,"  he  replied. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  50  and  still  re- 
mained on  the  Job,  we  expressed  mild  sur- 
prise that  he  was  still  there. 

"Well,  there's  a  government  pay  raise 
coming  up  this  year,  and  that  will  boost  my 
hlgh-flve-year  average  salary  on  which  my 
annuity  will  be  based,"  Farthington  said.  "So 
I'll  wait  another  year." 

The  next  year  and  another  five  years  came 
and  went  and  Farthington  was  still  around, 
and  we  found  the  subject  of  his  projected 
retirement  too  delicate  to  mention. 

But  when  Congress  was  considering  the 
bill  to  allow  employees  to  retire  on  full  an- 
nuities at  age  55  after  30  years'  service.  Farth- 
ington brought  up  the  subject  himself. 

"Once  this  bill  becomes  law.  I'll  get  out 
of  here  so  fast  that  it  will  make  your  head 
swim."  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands.  "Ah,  the 
life  of  leisure — Florida,  fishing,  swimming, 
afternoon  naps." 

Congress  enacted  the  bill  into  law  but 
Farthington  remained  at  his  desk. 

"I  understand  Congress  Is  going  to  libcrtU- 
Ize  the  computation  of  annuities,  so  I  might 
as  well  stick  around  another  year,"  he  ex- 
plained. "It  won't  hurt  me  and  will  be  well 
worth  It." 

The  computation  factors  were  liberalized. 
But — you  guessed  It — Farthington  remained 
on  the  Job. 

Even  the  year  when  employes  were  given 
an  8  percent  bonus  on  retiring,  Farthington 
stayed  on. 

"With  the  new  pay  comparability  pay  law. 
our  pay  raises  the  next  few  years  will  be  fan- 
tastic and  will  raise  my  annuity  tremendous- 
ly when  I  retire,"  he  rationalized. 

As  he  spoke,  we  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  his  once  Jet-black  hair  was  gray  and  his 
mustache  was  straggly. 

And  so  it  went  year  after  year  until  last 
week,  when  we  received  a  call  from  him. 

"Can  you  come  over  and  see  me?"  be  asked 
In  a  quavering  voice.  We  said  we'd  be  right 
over,  feeling  rather  guilty  that  we  badnt 
called  on  blm  In  several  years. 

On  arriving  at  his  office,  our  first  Impres- 
sion was  that  a  stranger  was  seated  at  his 
desk.  Certainly,  this  white-haired  man  with 
the  palsied  hands  and  wrinkled  face  was  a 
far  cry  from  our  friend  Farthington.  But, 
alas.  It  was  be. 

"Help  me,  help  me  I"  he  cried. 
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"How?"  we  asked.  "What  Is  the  matter?" 

"I  turned  70  yesterday  and  they're  forcing 
me  to  retire."  he  shouted  wildly. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go — I'm  stin  In  my 
prime  and  there's  another  pay  raise  coming 
up  Can't  you  use  your  Influence  to  get  me 
an'excepUon  from  the  70-year  mandatory  re- 
tirement age?" 

As  we  sUrted  to  reply,  two  burly  General 
Services  Administration  guards  walked  Into 
the  office  unannounced.  Approaching  Farth- 
ington one  of  them  said.  "All  right.  Pop, 
this  u'  it.  They  need  your  office  and  you'll 
have  to  leave." 

"I  won't  go!"  PWthlngton  shouted. 

"Then  you  leave  us  no  alternative,"  the 
other  guard  said,  hoisting  Farthington  over 
his  shoulder  like  a  sack  of  flour  and  carry- 
ing  him  struggling  from  the  room. 

Prom  down  the  hall,  we  heard  Farthing- 
ton's  piteous  wall:  "Help  me,  I'm  too  young 
to  retire.  Help  me,  I'm  too  young  .  .  ." 
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DIRECT  ELECTION  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 


REPEAL  URGED  ON  CENSUS 
PENALTIES 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 


Mr  NEL^SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing a  number  of  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  pen- 
alty of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of 
population. 

The  measure  would  repeal  the  $100  fine 
and  the  60-day  jail  sentence  which  can 
be  imposed  on  citizens  who  refuse  to  re- 
veal highly  personal  information  about 
themselves  and  their  households  on  the 
1970  census. 

It  would  limit  mandatory  questions  to 
six,  leaving  all  others  to  be  answered  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  The  census,  of  course, 
is  required  by  the  Constitution  every  10 
years  so  that  apportionment  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  equita- 
ble. However,  last  year  it  developed  that 
the  Census  Bureau  is  planning  to  send 
out  an  extremely  lengthy  questionnaire, 
requiring;  answers  to  some  120  questions 
involving  67  subjects.  Many  of  us  feel 
this  information  at  the  very  least  should 
be  elicited  voluntarily,  without  putting 
citizens  under  threat  of  harsh  punish- 
ment. 

At  this  time.  I  understand,  the  Census 
Bureau  is  proceeding  with  its  plans  to 
send  the  long  form  to  every  household  in 
America.  It  does  not  take  a  genius  to 
realize  that  the  printing  bill  for  these  62 
million  complicated  forms  will  be  big.  to 
say  nothing  of  the  costs  of  tallying  and 
analyzing  aU  the  long.  Involved  results. 
So.  it  seems  sensible  to  assure  that 
citizens  need  only  respond  with  the  main 
facts  required.  These  facts  would  Involve 
name,  address,  age,  sex,  head  of  house- 
hold status,  marital  status,  and  persons 
in  the  home  at  time  of  census.  Using  a 
voluntary  basis  for  the  remainder.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  would  cooperate  by  supplying 
the  extra  details.  In  fact,  such  a  proce- 
dure might  very  well  result  In  a  more 
accurate  census  than  would  be  had 
otherwise. 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified 
yesterday  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
12 — a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment I  have  introduced  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college  in  favor  of  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
my  testimony  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

DIRECT  Election  op  the  President,  State- 
ment IN  Support  or  House  Resolution  12 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  you  and  the  other  members  of 
this  distinguished  subcommittee  my  views  on 
what  is  m  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  the  most 
important  constitutional  issue  facing  this 
country— reform  of  the  system  by  which  we 
elect  the  President.  Presidential  elections 
have  become  Increasingly  a  game  of  political 
brinkmanship  as  we  choose  the  person  who 
may  very  well  be  the  most  important  public 
official  in  the  world.  Few  people  have  to  be 
persuaded  of  this  fact;  almost  everyone  recog- 
nizes the  problem,  is  deeply  concerned,  and 
wants  to  do  something  about  it. 

Thus,  the  real  difficulty  is  not  whether  we 
should  act,  but  what  form  this  action  should 
take.  Our  dilemma  Is  hardly  a  new  one:  it  is 
in  fact,  as  old  as  the  Constitution  Itself.  The 
Founding  Fathers  at  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention in  1787  pondered  and  debated  the 
matter  of  electing  the  President  at  great 
length.  The  electoral  college  system  which 
they  finally  settled  upon  probably  did  not 
fully  satisfy  anybody.  Furthermore.  Indica- 
tions are  that  dissatisfaction  has  been  pretty 
general  since  that  time;  the  more  than  500 
proposed  amendments  concerning  the  elec- 
toral system  that  have  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  are  strong  testimony  to  this  fact. 

I  suppose  the  immediate  conclusion  one 
might  Jump  to  is  that  If  we  have  survived 
thus  far  with  the  present  system,  why  is  It 
necessary  to  change  it  now?  My  response  Is 
that  we  have  been  lucky,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived plenty  of  warnings,  that  we  may  not 
always  continue  to  be  lucky,  and  that  there 
is  no  logic  in  relying  on  luck  when  we  can 
turn  to  an  alternative  that  is  far  more  in 
keeping  with  our  democratic  tradition  and 
would  be  virtually  foolproof  in  assuring  the 
American  people  that  the  person  they  want 
for  President  is  the  same  as  the  one  who 
would  take  the  oath  of  office  on  January  20. 
We  have  been  lucky  because  the  conditions 
for  a  constitutional  crisis  that  are  built  into 
our  electoral  college  system  have  never  actu- 
ally precipitated  a  crisis  of  really  major  pro- 
portions. Surely  we  have  come  close  to  it.  In 
1801  and  in  1825  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  required  to  choose  the  President 
because  no  candidate  had  received  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote.  The  wholly  undemo- 
cratic and  unacceptable  provision  givins  the 
House  the  ultimate  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  President  when  there  is  no  electoral  ma- 
jority  Is   still   a   part   of   the    Constitution. 
This  is  not  a  proper  function  for  the  House. 
and  these  procedures  become  all  the  more 
grotesque   when  we   realize  that   this   con- 
tingent election  employs  the  unit  system  that 
gives  Just  one  vote  to  each  State,  regardless 
of  6i7;e. 

On  three  occasions  in  our  history,  in  1824, 
1876,  and  1888,  the  peculiarities  of  our  elec- 
tion system  have  placed  In  the  White  House 
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a  man  who  actually  received  fewer  popular 
votes  than  his  major  opponent.  It  is  difficult 
In  a  country  that  rightly  claims  world  leader- 
ship in  democratic  government  to  Justify  or 
explain  away  the  constitutional  procedures 
that  made  possible  these  results  and  could 
easily  do  so  again. 

In  three  of  the  last  six  Presidential  elec- 
tions, in  1948,  1960.  and  again  in  1968,  the 
presence  of  strong  third  parties  or  slates,  of 
unpledged  electors  on  the  ballots  of  some 
States  have  threatened  to  frustrate  the  popu- 
lar will.  That  we  managed  to  get  through 
these  elections  without  berious  trouble  was 
more  a  matter  of  good  fortune  than  good 
sense.  The  campaign  of  last  year  Is  still  fresh 
enovigh  In  our  memories  for  all  of  us  to  recall 
the  veiled  hints  and  suggestions  of  bargains 
and  deals  that  might  have  been  a  part  of 
the  election  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
House  for  a  decision.  Our  electoral  system 
ought  to  be  a  shield  against  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness rather  than  an  invitation  to  It. 

Add  to  these  shortcomings  the  unit  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  States,  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  constitutional  independence  of  the 
electors,  and  the  other  weaknesses  of  our 
electoral  college  system,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  it  has  few  defenders. 

What  alternatives  are  there  to  the  present 
electoral  system?  Three  basically  different 
proposals  have  been  developed  and  examined 
In  great  detail  as  possible  replacements.  They 
are:  the  district  plan  under  which  Presi- 
dential electors  would  be  chosen  by  Congres- 
sional districts  with  two  Statewide  at-large 
electoral  votes  going  to  the  candidate  who 
wins  the  popular  vote  In  the  State;  the  pro- 
portional distribution  plan  under  which  a 
State's  electoral  vote  would  be  divided  among 
the  candidates  In  proportion  to  each  candi- 
date's share  of  the  popular  vote;  and  the 
direct  election  plan  under  which  the  winner 
of  a  majority  or  a  substantial  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  would  be  elected  President. 

Under  either  the  district  or  the  pro- 
portional plan  it  would  still  be  possible,  aa 
it  is  now,  for  a  candidate  to  win  the  popular 
vote  and  still  lose  the  electoral  vote  and 
therefore  the  Presidency.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental weakness  of  both  of  these  plans,  al- 
though they  have  other  serious  shortcomings 
which  make  me  wonder  if  either  of  them 
would  represent  very  much  of  an  improve- 
ment over  the  system  now  in  use. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  direct  election  plan, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  12  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President.  I  shall  go 
into  my  reasons  for  supporting  direct  elec- 
tion in  some  detail  in  a  few  moments,  but  I 
should  like  right  now,  with  the  committee's 
indulgence,  to  outline  briefly  the  principal 
provisions  of  my  resolution. 

This  resolution  does  away  with  the  elec- 
toral college,  electoral  votes,  and,  of  course, 
the  electors  themselves  and  provides  quite 
simply  and  straightforwardly  that  the  people 
of  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  vote  directly  for  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  "The  people  would  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  candidates  of  their  choice,  who 
would  be  required  to  Join  their  names  and 
run  as  a  team  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
fusion about  who  was  running  for  President 
and  who  for  Vice  President.  The  State  Legis- 
latures would  keep  the  powers  they  now  have 
to  prescribe  the  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  election,  and  all  persons  quaU&ed  to 
vote  for  Members  of  Congress  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  the  President  and  his  run- 
ning mate.  A  State  could,  if  It  wished,  relax 
its  residence  requirements  for  voting  for  Pres- 
ident, and  Congress  could,  if  the  necessity 
arose,  approve  legislation  requiring  uniform 
residence  and  age  requirements  for  the  Pres- 
idential vote. 

Within  45  days  following  the  general  elec- 
tion, unless  Congress  by  law  sets  a  different 
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d*t«,  the  oOlclal  rcaponslble  for  election  re- 
tume  In  each  State  ahall  send  certlflad  lUta 
to  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate  of  all  penona 
who  received  votea  aa  well  aa  the  number  of 
votea  caat  for  each.  Early  in  January,  acme- 
time  between  the  fourth  and  the  tenth  of 
the  month,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  be- 
fore a  Joint  meeting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  shall  open  these 
election  certificates  and  count  the  votea. 

The  pair  of  candldatea  with  the  ipreateat 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared,  respec- 
tively. President-elect  and  Vice  President- 
elect If  they  have  received  at  least  40  percent 
of  tba  total  number  of  votea  caat.  In  case 
no  team  of  candidates  wins  a  majority  or 
the  40  percent  plurality.  Congress  must  pro- 
vide by  law  for  a  runoff  election  between  the 
two  pairs  of  candidates  who  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes. 

The  unanswerable  and  overwhelming  argti- 
ment  In  favor  of  direct  election  Is  that  It 
Is  the  only  plan  that  would  always  guarantee 
that  the  choice  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
In  their  votes,  would  be  elected  President. 
Every  vote  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  would  carry  exactly  the  same  weight 
and  have  exactly  the  same  value  as  every 
other  vote  This  to  me  Is  democracy  In  action. 

There  are  other  very  practical  and  com- 
pelllngTeasona  which  make  the  direct  vote 
alternative  so  attractive.  Words  and  phrases 
like  the  big  States,  small  States,  and  key 
States  that  are  now  so  Important  at  election 
time  would  no  longer  have  any  special  sig- 
nificance. Carrying  the  States  as  such  woiild 
have  no  particular  value  because  It  would 
be  the  separate  vote  of  every  Individual  that 
would  count.  For  this  same  reason  the  parties 
would  no  longer  feel  required  to  rely  so 
heavily  on  the  big  States  for  their  candidates. 

Opponents  of  direct  election  have  argued 
that  It  could  damage  the  two  party  system 
at  the  grass  roots  level.  In  my  opinion  It 
would  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  espe- 
cially in  those  areas  where  the  re-lnvlgora- 
tlon  of  a  party  Is  most  needed — areas  which 
have  long  been  dominated  by  one  party.  Un- 
der the  present  unit  electoral  vote  plan  there 
Is  certainly  little  Incentive  lor  a  weak  party 
m  a  State  to  bestir  itself.  It  can't  carry  the 
State  anyway,  so  why  do  any  work.  But  under 
direct  election  this  would  not  be  relevant. 
The  strength  of  a  party  would  be  precisely 
recorded  everywhere  In  the  Nation,  and  votes 
within  a  State  for  a  losing  candidate  would 
not  be  thrown  away,  as  they  now  are. 

Another  argument  we  sometimes  hear  Is 
that  direct  election  would  lead  to  a  prolifera- 
tion of  political  parties.  As  a  strong  believer 
In  the  two-party  system  I  would  be  very 
much  concerned  about  this  possibility  If  I 
thought  this  argument  to  be  valid.  Frankly. 
I  don't  think  it  Is.  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  Governors,  and  other  State- 
wide officials  have  long  been  elected  by  direct 
vote  without  causing  a  multiplication  of  par- 
ties. The  people  are  not  particularly  anxious 
to  waste  their  votes  on  parties  and  candl- 
datea that  have  no  chance  of  winning,  and 
the  40  percent  plurality  requirement  for  elec- 
tion In  H.J.  Res.  12  makes  It  certain  that  the 
victor  would  have  to  be  the  representative 
of  a  major  party.  Of  course,  the  strength  of 
minor  parties  would  be  accurately  reflected 
at  the  polls,  but  I  think  it  should  be  and 
I  don't  see  why  anyone  should  object  to  this. 
Incidentally,  along  these  lines,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  there  would  be  less  need  than 
at  present  for  the  major  parties  to  make  ex- 
cessive concessions  to  minority  groups  who 
may  hold  a  balance  of  power  In  certain 
States. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  direct  elec- 
tion as  proposed  in  my  amendment  Is  that 
It  would  do  away  with  t^e  need  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dent as  is  now  the  case  under  the  contingent 
election  procedures.  The  choice  of  President 
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would  always  be  where  It  should  be — with 
the  people  In  the  general  election  and  with 
the  people  in  the  unlikely  event  that  a  run- 
off election  Is  needed. 

Direct  election  Is  simple,  uncomplicated, 
and  easy  to  understand.  The  voters  would 
know  exactly  for  whom  they  are  voting.  The 
temptation  toward  fraud  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  perhaps  completely  eliminated.  In 
the  large  States  where  tampering  with  a  few 
votea  can,  imder  the  present  system,  mean 
the  delivery  of  a  large  block  of  electoral  votes. 

Adoption  of  direct  election  would  In  one 
clean  sweep  wipe  out  a  system  that  Is  un- 
democratic, complicated,  and  potentially 
dangerous  and  replace  It  with  a  plan  that 
would  In  every  election  give  to  every  voter 
an  equal  voice  In  the  selection  of  the  person 
to  fill  the  most  Important  office  In  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  action  by  Congress  Is  urgent. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  committee 
will  favorably  report  H  J.  Res.  13  and  that 
Congress  will  promptly  approve  It  so  that  It 
can  be  sent  to  the  States  for  their  considera- 
tion. I  think  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that 
a  direct  election  plan  be  In  operation  In  time 
for  the  election  of  1872. 


OIL  SHALE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  oil  shale  development 
program  designed  to  set  forth  a  policy 
and  program  for  the  development  of  the 
vast  federally  owned  oil  shale  resources 
so  as  10  assure  the  continued  and  timely 
availability  of  an  adequate  domestic  sup- 
ply of  energy  for  American  needs  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  to  obtain  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  maximum 
return  from  these  oil  shale  and  associ- 
ated mineral  resources  consistent  with 
the  competitive  development  and  mar- 
keting of  such  resources  and  maximum 
feasible  preservation  of  environmental 
quality. 

In  recent  years,  public  imagination  has 
once  again  been  excited  by  a  description 
of  the  great  energy  resources  found  in 
the  oil  shale  deposits  in  Colorado.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  reported  that  these  oil  shale 
resources  occur  in  over  11  million  acres 
and  may  total  as  much  as  1 .8  trillion  bar- 
rels. This  is  more  than  60  times  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  crude  reserves  of  crude  petro- 
leum as  estimated  by  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  and  represents  the 
potential  equivalent  of  enough  oil  to 
meet  U.S.  needs  for  hundreds  of  years. 

As  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
further  reported,  approximately  72  per- 
cent of  the  11  million  acres  overlying 
these  oil  shale  deposits,  which  contains 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  known  oil  shale 
resources  in  the  area,  is  federally  owned. 
It  is  hence  clear  that  this  is  an  enor- 
mously valuable  resource  with  great  po- 
tential for  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
the  American  people  for  years  to  come, 
and  for  generating  revenues  badly  needed 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  help 
solve  pressing  problems  aflfecting  the 
general  welfare. 
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Indeed,  some  enthusiastic  proponents 
of  oil  shale  development  have  pictured 
the  national  debt  dissolving  in  a  flood  of 
oil  shale  revenue.  More  recently,  it  was 
suggested  during  the  1968  presidential 
campaign  that  revenue  from  oil  shale 
could  be  used  to  finance  the  necessary 
Improvements  in  education. 

The  hard  fact,  however,  is  that  the  first 
commercial  oil  shale  mine  has  yet  to  be 
dug.  the  first  conunerctal  retort  has  yet 
to  be  built,  and  recovery  processes  for 
associated  minerals  imbedded  in  oil  shale 
have  yet  to  be  proved — all  of  which 
means  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  yet  to  realize  any  substantial 
revenue  from  these  important  resources. 
Moreover,  the  recent  experience  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  re- 
ceived only  three  bids  for  test  oil  shale 
leases  which  it  offered,  and  which  had  to 
reject  all  three  of  them  as  too  low,  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
that  the  public  will  derive  substantial 
revenues  from  these  resources  in  the 
short  term  f utme. 

In  my  view,  these  facts  and  develop- 
ments imderscore  the  need  for  adoption 
now  of  a  clearly  defined,  congressionally 
initiated  policy,  looking  toward  the  or- 
derly management  and  profitable  devel- 
opment of  federally  owned  oil  shale  and 
associated  mineral  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  proposals  looking 
toward  this  end  were  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator PROxifiRB  (S.  2754)  and  Senator 
Hansen  <S.  4190).  In  addition,  many 
members  of  this  body  introduced  pro- 
posals similar  to  the  Proxmire  bill. 

The  proposal  which  I  introduce  today 
is  based  on  a  study  of  this  previously 
proposed  legislation,  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  report  on  Pros- 
pects for  Oil  Shale  Development,  issued 
in  May  1968.  and  a  study  of  the  Depart- 
ment's proposed  test  leases  issued  in  Sep- 
tember 1968. 

Essentially,  my  proposal  would  state 
a  clear  congressional  policy  favoring  ^i'.- 
velopment  of  the  federally  owned  oil 
«hale  leases  by  private  industry  under  p. 
competitive  leasing  program  subject  to 
criteria  designed  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  from 
the  Proxmire  proposal,  which  provided 
for  extensive  Oovemment  research  and 
development  activities  in  planning,  but 
left  unresolved  the  question  of  how  the 
oil  shale  resource  should  ultimately  be 
exploited. 

At  the  same  time,  my  proposal  differs 
from  the  Hansen  proposal  by  recognizing 
that  immediate  production  leasing  of  the 
oil  shale  resource  is  probably  not  feasible 
or  desirable  under  present  technological 
and  competitive  conditions.  Accordingly, 
my  proposal  would  provide  for  a  mora- 
torium on  production  leasing  until  July 
1,  1973 — with  certain  exceptions  for  test 
leases  and  research  and  development 
leases.  In  the  meantime,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  imdertake  a 
research  and  development  program  fo- 
cusing primarily  on  the  development  of 
such  technology  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  most  necessai-y  to  [>ermit  the 
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profitable  explolUtlon  of  federally  owned 
oil  shale  resources. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  contains 
various  criteria  and  features  based  on 
the  May  1968  Interior  Department  re- 
port, and  attempts  in  some  respects  to 
streamline  the  Proxmire  proposal  in 
light  of  the  more  recent  Interior  Depart- 
ment recommendations. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  basic  oil  shale 
policy  underlying  my  proposal  is  to  let 
American  private  industry  do  the  job 
under  competitive  conditions,  and  with 
safeguards  to  protect  the  public  interest, 
after  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  pru- 
dent landowner,  has  taken  the  title 
clearance,  research  and  development, 
and  other  steps  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  value  of  its  oil  shale  resources  is 
known  and  maximized. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  proposal  Is 
necessarily  the  final  answer  to  all  prob- 
lems of  oil  shale  development.  Indeed, 
with  respect  to  some  problems — for  ex- 
ample, of  State-Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  impact  of  oil  shale  on  the  oil  Im- 
port quota  system  and  vice  versa,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance to  competitive  oil  shale  develop- 
ment— this  proposal  merely  directs  stud- 
ies looking  toward  further  recommenda- 
tions for  informed  legislation. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  long 
past  time  for  Congress  to  make  clear 
to  the  public  and  to  those  responsible 
for  administering  this  vast  and  impor- 
tant federally  owned  resource  what  its 
policy  is  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  Federal  oil  shale  lands.  I  therefore 
hope  that  other  Members  of  this  body 
will  see  fit  either  to  join  in  this  proposal, 
or  to  sponsor  alternative  proposals  of 
their  own,  and  that  hearings  and  discus- 
sion of  this  proposal  will  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  definitive  congressional  oil 
shale  development  policy  during  this 
session. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 
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citizens  on  graduation  day:  "You  know 
what  our  political  system  is  all  about  but 
you  cannot  vote  until  you  are  21." 

We  Immediately  stifie  their  Interest 
and  desire  to  be  active  participants  in 
our  political  system.  We  douse  whatever 
spark  of  concern  has  been  aroused  in 
these  young  citizens  by  the  classroom 
teachers  who  have  worked  for  years  to 
instill  in  young  people  all  of  the  traits  of 
good  citizenship,  including  full  partici- 
pation in  the  elective  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reintroducing  in 
this  91st  Congress  legislation  to  extend 
to  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote.  They 
are  well  prepared  to  exercise  their  vote 
wisely,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  recognize 
their  capability  in  this  session. 


REMEMBRANCE     AND     REVERENCE 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  WERE  BELOVED 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  is  being  said  at  this 
time  regarding  the  need  for  reform  of 
our  electoral  system.  A  great  many  pro- 
posals, which  approach  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective from  numerous  directions,  have 
already  been  introduced  in  this  91st 
Congress. 

I  have  spoken  in  support  of  a  number 
of  reform  proposals  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  One  of  these,  and  one  which  I  feel 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  changes 
this  Congress  may  make  In  our  electoral 
processes,  is  the  extension  of  the  right  to 
vote  to  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  have  no  sound  basis  to  decry  voter 
apathy  if  we  permit  a  restriction  which 
breeds  apathy  to  stand  as  a  law  of  the 
land.  And  that  is  precisely  what  we  do 
when  we  arouse  in  high  school  class- 
rooms the  interests  of  young  Americans 
In  our  political  system  and  Its  elective 
process  and  then  tell  these  same  young 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over 
Europe,  with  few  nations  excepted,  there 
are  those  cemeteries  which  mark  the 
last  resting  places  of  the  Jews  who  per- 
ished in  Hitler's  holocaust.  0»e  organiza- 
tion, the  Geder  Avot,  works  to  preserve 
these  sacred  places,  marking  them  as 
cemeteries  and  encouraging  governments 
to  prevent  their  desecration. 

Chief  Rabbi  Moses  J.  Rubin  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  insuring  that  these  de- 
sires are  realized.  With  a  small,  dedicated 
staff,  he  works  and  travels  throughout 
Europe,  seeking  to  prevent  desecration 
and  the  abuse  of  these  cemeteries.  Often, 
countries  now  denuded  of  Jews  have  al- 
lowed these  areas  to  be  put  to  the  most 
mundane  and  commercial  uses.  Roads 
have  gone  through  some  of  them.  Others 
have  been  used  as  grazing  areas.  In  some 
instances,  the  very  locations  have  been 
razed  and  their  original  purpose  forgot- 
ten. This  is  not  to  be  suffered.  Because  of 
Hitler's  terror,  where  there  were  once 
flourishing  Jewish  commimities,  there 
are  now  few,  if  any,  Jews.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  prevent  unthinking  or  delib- 
erately callous  regimes  from  carrying 
forth  this  quiet  obliteration  of  yester- 
days  horrors. 

These  monuments  are  not  only  worthy 
of  being  preserved  and  marked  for  what 
they  are  because  of  their  religious  and 
emotional  significance  to  survivors.  They 
are  also  worthy  of  preservation  and 
marking  because  of  the  lessons  their 
preservation  means  to  the  youth  now 
growing  up.  It  is  fully  important  for 
them  to  know  what  happened,  and  to  ask 
questions  accordingly. 

Pious  Christians  aid  the  Geder  Avot 
in  its  work.  But  the  work  is  great  and  the 
needs  large  as  well.  The  entire  Jewish 
world  has  joined  in  one  way  or  another 
to  aid  Rabbi  Rubin  In  his  appointed  task. 
Also,  there  are  cemeteries  going  back 
as  far  as  1,000  years.  Many  house  the 
remains  of  prominent  Jewish  personali- 
ties. Many  of  these  cemeteries  were  de- 
liberately razed  or  defaced  because  of  the 
deliberate   policy   of   the   Nazi   regime. 
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These  policies  were  carried  out  by  the 
special  Nazi  troops  called  "Friedhof 
battalions,"  with  headquarters  in  Janov, 
near  Lvov,  Poland. 

The  rabbis  of  the  Jewish  world  have 
appealed  to  the  present  German  regime 
for  aid  in  the  repair  and  marking  of  these 
ravaged  memorial  places.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 2,000  of  them  in  the  affected 
countries  which  require  attention. 

On  February  18,  the  Bonn  government 
is  calling  a  special  conference  of  its  Min- 
isters to  discuss  and  decide  on  this  re- 
peated and  fair  request.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  West  German  Government  will 
see  fit  to  do  the  fair  and  worthwhile 
thing  in  this  matter. 

West  Germany's  economic  situation  Is 
the  envy  of  Europe  and  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  The  Ruhr  smokes  night  and 
day.  Red  ink  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
West  German  corporate  world.  "Die 
firma"  pays  huge  dividends  again.  The 
least  that  the  Bonn  government  can  do 
is  to  listen  to  the  modest  and  reasonable 
request  that  touches  the  conscience  of 
that  nation.  The  cemeteries  should  be 
marked  and  preserved  as  hallowed  places. 
To  desecrate  the  dead  is  as  horrid  as  to 
persecute  the  living.  Let  the  Government 
of  West  Germany  do  justice  to  them. 

My  congratulations  to  Rabbi  Rubin 
and  the  Geder,  Avot  for  their  selfiess 
work. 


IN   SUPPORT   OP   FREE   RELIGIOUS 
E3CPRESSION 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Ions 
been  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  restrictions  upon  our  traditional 
right  to  invoke  the  Deity  in  public  schools 
and  in  cormection  with  other  public  ac- 
tivities. This  conviction  has  been 
strengthened  by  an  outpouring  of  con- 
cern from  hundreds  of  my  constituents 
who  are  amazed  by  the  criticism  which 
has  been  directed  at  the  Apollo  8  crew 
for  their  inspiring  Christmas  message 
while  orbiting  the  moon.  I  have  recently 
received  a  petition  signed  by  136  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Atlanta,  Tex.,  which,  I  feel,  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  The  petition  reads  in  part : 

We  believe  that  the  citizens  of  a  nation 
which  has  enjoyed  God's  blessings  and  guid- 
ance since  the  time  of  Its  Inception  should 
not  be  Intimidated  nor  coerced  into  denyln^j 
theU  faith  and  belief  in  such  Providence.  We 
believe  that  such  enforced  silence  would  be  a 
desecration  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom. 

We,  therefore,  would  advise  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  our 
Representatives  In  Congress,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  neither  the  astronauts  nor  any 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be 
denied  the  expression  of  their  faith,  when 
and  as  they  see  fit. 

The  excellent  letter  from  Mrs.  Tom  J. 
Mays,  who  sent  me   the  petition,  elo- 
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quently  expresses  why  the  petition  was 
sent: 

We  bave  i)«come  lncrc«aln(ly  concerned 
over  the  efforts  being  made  by  groupa  of 
atheists  In  this  country.  We  feel  that  remain- 
ing silent  will  onlv  add  weleht  to  the  effects 
ihey  have  already  produced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  House, 
also,  has  for  too  long  be«n  silent  on  this 
issue.  We  should  lemember  that  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  does  not 
end  after  saying  that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion — 

But.  rather  it  continues — 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof 

Could  it  not  be  said  that  the  Congress, 
by  falling  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  free  religious  ex- 
pression in  public  schools  and  in  other 
public  facilities,  is.  by  its  inaction,  pro- 
liibiling  the  free  exercise  of  religion? 


CONGRESS   SHOULD   TAKE   ACTION 
ON  OIL  POLLUTION  DANGERS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.WANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
9  days.  21,000  gallons  of  raw  oil  have 
been  daily  pouring  out  of  a  fissure  on  the 
ocean  floor  created  by  oil  drilling  opera- 
tions. The  oil  slick,  which  is  continuing  to 
grow,  now  covers  800  squara  miles  of 
ocean — an  area  11  times  as  large  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  nearly  as  large 
as  Rhode  Island.  The  oil  has  created  such 
a  fire  danger  that  the  harbor  of  Santa 
Barbara  has  been  closed.  In  addition. 
Capt.  Cliff  Matthews,  of  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  has  said : 

This  Is  building  up  to  be  the  biggest  disas- 
ter to  ever  hit  California's  bird  life.  Even  If 
the  oil  leak  were  plugged  right  way.  it  will 
take  up  to  two  months  to  clean  up  the 
beaches. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  this  natural 
resources  disaster  caused  by  oil  drilling, 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  allowed 
drilling  in  the  area  to  be  resumed  after 
a  stoppage  of  only  1  day. 

Oil  company  executives  have  said  that 
the  disaster  could  have  been  prevented, 
perhaps,  by  the  use  of  stronger  and  longer 
drill  casings. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  be- 
ginning to  study  the  requirement  of 
stronger  drilling  materials  and  operating 
regulations. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  move 
to  make  an  independent  investigation  of 
the  adequacy  of  present  drilling  methods. 
If  necessary,  engineering  standards 
should  be  legislated  for  drilling  opera- 
tions, not  only  in  off-shore  tldelands 
leased  from  the  Federal  Government,  but 
in  State-owned  tldelands,  and  for  drill- 
ing operations  in  all  the  Inland  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  im- 
controlled  drilling  operations  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  water  quality  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  ecology  of  the  entire 
region  are  already  so  deteriorated  that  a 
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massive  oU  sUck  would  be  a  complete 
disaster.  The  effect  of  such  an  oU  slide  on 
the  water  intake  of  major  cities  such  as 
Chicago.  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Buf- 
falo, would  pose  a  disaster  of  major 
proportions. 

Action  miisl  be  taken  now  before  we  are 
faced  with  the  reality  of  such  a  disaster. 
I  hope  that  the  relevant  congressional 
committees  will  not  rely  on  Interior  but 
initiate  action  on  their  bwn. 


Febniary  6,  1969 


VIC  PRINGLE  PIONEER  OF  POULTRY 
PROGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  viaauna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
privileges  of  representing  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia  is  that 
of  being  able  to  boast  that  the  distiict 
includes  one  of  the  major  centers  of 
progressive  poultry  production  in  the 
United  States — the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

There  are  many  producers  and  proc- 
essors in  this  region,  sending  to  market 
in  many  States  high-quality  poultry. 
There  are.  of  course,  many  brands,  and 
one  which  has  gained  great  respect  in 
the  marketplace  is  the  Rockingham 
brand.  This  is  the  mark  of  Rockingham 
Poultry  Marketing  Cooperative.  Inc.. 
based  at  Broadway.  Va..  with  plants  in 
other  communities,  and  much  of  the 
progress  of  this  producer-owned  proc- 
essing and  marketing  complex  over  a 
pei-iod  of  years  is  to  be  credited  to  an 
enterprising  executive  staff  headed,  as 
general  manager,  by  Vie  Pringle,  who 
retired  at  the  close  of  1968  after  four 
decades,  at  least,  in  the  poultry  industry. 

Vic  Pringle  was  proud  to  be  a  Virginia 
poultryman,  but  his  service  to  the  indus- 
try was  national  and  international.  His 
work  in  developing  overseas  markets  is 
known  and  respected  by  colleagues  who 
were  competitors  except  when  the  inter- 
ests of  American  poultry  in  general  were 
at  stake.  His  retirement  is  a  loss  to  the 
industry,  particularly  because  of  the  re- 
peated proofs  he  gave  that  "free  enter- 
prise" still  could  be  effective  in  agricul- 
ture. 

On  his  retirement,  I  believe  these 
comments,  which  I  made  on  Introducing 
Vic  Pringle  to  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee some  time  ago,  will  have  the  as- 
sent of  other  Members  of  this  House  rep- 
resenting poultry-producing  States  who 
came  to  know  Vic  Pringle  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable advocate  of  poultrymen  evei-y- 
where : 

STATrMENT   OF   HON.   JOHN   O.    MAKSH,   J«. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  very 
nne  subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  Intro- 
ducing the  next  witness,  Mr.  Vic  Pringle,  of 
the  Rockingham  Poultry  Marketing  Cooper- 
ative, located  at  Broadway,  Va..  In  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Virginia,  about 
70  miles  due  west  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  think  some  background  on  this  witness 
Will  t>e  helpful  to  the  subcommittee,  because 
of  the  impact  that  I  am  certain  he  can  offer 
from  ivls  background  and  expertise  In  refer- 
ence to  this  legislation. 

The  valley  of  Virginia  is  one  of  the  largest 
poultry-producing  regions  in  the  world.  And 
although,  perhaps   not  the  largest.  It  Is  con- 


sidered, certainly,  the  cradle  of  the  modern 
poultry  Industry  In  America. 

Mr.  Vic  Pringle  is  the  general  manager  of 
Rockingham  Poultry  Marketing  Cooperative 
which  has  produced  a  symbol  of  American 
poultry  that  you  are  so  familiar  with  on 
the  shelves  of  the  food  cabinets  and  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world — the  Jaunty  trademark  that 
you  see  in  freezer  chests  and  on  the  export 
packages  that   are  sold  all  over  the  world. 

He  operates  four  plants:  two  In  Virginia, 
one  in  West  Virginia,  and  one  In  North  Caro- 
lina. He  enjoys  a  national  reputation  that  Is 
based  on  some  40  years'  experience  in  the 
poultry  Industry,  and  the  growth  of  his  com- 
pany reflects  his  leadership  ability  and  man- 
agement ability  of  the  market,  and  this  has 
caused  him,  literally,  in  this  field,  to  enjoy 
a  national  reputation. 

Most  Important  to  the  subcommittee,  he 
has  a,  background  of  experience  In  three 
phases  of  poultry:  first.  In  the  production 
of  the  bird,  the  growing  process;  second, 
modern  processing,  and  in  this  he  has  been 
a  pioneer;  and  third,  and  very  importantly — 
often  overlooked  In  this  field — is  marketing 
and  packaging. 

He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  policy  which  Introduced  large 
mass  production  of  poultry  Into  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  He  has  firsthand 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  inspection  stand- 
ards and  restrictions  that  are  raised  as  to 
American  poultry  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  He  has  penetrated  and  developed  mar- 
kets in  Latin  America  and.  indeed,  in  Asia. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  this  very  dis- 
tinguished Virginian,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
who  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  industry. 


Febrmry  6,  1969 


VISTA   PROGRESS   REPORT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  witnessed  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
Volvmteers  in  Service  to  America.  Since 
the  first  volunteers  entered  training  in 
January  1965,  more  than  13,000  more 
have  followed  them. 

During  its  4-year  history,  VISTA  has 
encoimtered  the  inevitable  growing  pains 
of  a  new  and  unique  program.  Yet,  in 
this  time,  it  has  progressed,  grown  and 
matured  both  in  terms  of  numbers  as 
well  as  of  direction.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  important  contributions  being  made 
by  VISTA  volunteers  and  by  the  willing- 
ness of  these  dedicated  men  and  women 
to  serve  their  fellow  man. 

In  December,  the  Acting  Director  of 
VISTA,  my  good  friend  Padraic  Kennedy, 
made  a  progress  report  to  VISTA  volim- 
teers  and  staff.  I  am  sure  this  report  will 
be  of  Interest  to  our  colleagues  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  it,  herewith,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

Omcc  OF  EcoKOMic  OppoaruNrrT, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  16. 1968. 
Memorandum  for  the  VISTA  volunteers  and 
staff  from  Padraic  Kennedy,  Director 

A  few  weeks  from  now  \1STA  vrtll  celebrate 
its  fourth  anniversary.  As  some  will  remem- 
ber, the  very  first  Volunteers  entered  train- 
ing on  January  4.  1966.  More  than  13,000 
others  have  followed  since  that  time.  VISTA 
has  both  grown  and  changed  in  the  last  four 
years.  That  Is  why,  as  the  year  draws  to  a 
close,  I  thought  It  would  be  a  good  time  to 
take  a  moment  to  review  both  VISTA's  ac- 
compUsbments  and  the  unfinished  tasks  still 
on  our  agenda. 
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The  recently  completed  analysis  of  VISTA 
projects  conducted  by  the  Evaluation  Divi- 
sion provided  the  first  objective  view  of 
VISTA'S  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  average  score  of  projects  evaluated, 
for  example,  was  too  low.  The  evaluation  re- 
ports revealed  problems  that  were  common  to 
most  projects — the  kind  of  problems  that  can 
only  be  corrected  through  systematic,  agency- 
wide  action.  These  actions  are  already  under 

way. 

The  evaluations  pointed  out  that  some 
VISTA  projects  were  Just  "deadwood",  nei- 
ther viable  In  design  nor  adequate  In  poten- 
tial. Regional  Administrators  have  already 
moved  to  correct  those  situations.  The  weak 
projects  have  either  been  closed  down  or  are 
being  totally  redeveloped.  Cutting  out  the 
"deadwood"  wriU  have  significant  ImpUca- 
tlons.  The  median  evaluation  score  for  all 
VISTA  projects  wUl  have  been  Increased  by 
more  than  20%  vrtien  we  complete  the  cur- 
rent close-out  and  redevelopment  process. 

Closing  projects  down,  however.  Is  not  the 
only  action  required.  Projects  closed  out  must 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  that  are  significantly 
better  and  that  offer  more  effective  outlets 
for  the  skills  and  energies  of  Volunteers.  Ac- 
tually, one  of  the  developments  In  VISTA 
that  pleases  and  excites  me  most  Is  that  the 
new  projects  are  increasingly  Imaginative 
and  creative. 

I'm   talking  about  such  recent  efforts  as 
the    projects    sponsored    by    the    New   York 
University  and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Law  Schools  through  which  55  VISTA 
lawyers    give    valuable    legal    assistance    to 
groups  of  the  poor  and  earn  a  Masters  De- 
gree  in   Law   for   their   VISTA   service;    the 
coalition  efforts  being  run  by  the  Stanford 
School  of  Busineas  Administration  and  East 
Palo  Alto's  Black  Community  Relations  As- 
sociation;   the  Nashville  "Education  In  Ac- 
tion" program  run  by  a  consortium  of  the 
five  colleges  there.  In  which  25  VISTA  Volun- 
teers  are    helping    the   universities   build    a 
bridge  to  the  poor  in  order  to  engage  thou- 
sands  of    students    In    direct    and    personal 
community  service;   the  VISTA  projects  be- 
ing   developed    by    John    Gardner's    Urban 
Coalition    to    mobilize    local    businessmen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  accountants  and  other  pro- 
fessionals Into  a  part-time  technical  assist- 
ance corps  to  serve  the  poor;  the  new  Navajo 
project;    the   Health    Advocates   program   in 
which  thirty  VISTA  Volunteers  are  working 
to    Improve   the   distribution   of   emergency 
food  m  low  Income  areas  of  the  South  and 
Southwest;    and  the  economic  development 
programs  being  planned  In  concert  with  the 
National  Urban  League.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams exemplify  the  thrust  of  VISTA's  new 
philosophy  of  project  development:   greater 
concentration  of  Volunteers  for  greater  im- 
pact; the  "team  concept"  of  combining  pro- 
fessionally skilled  and  Indigenous  Volunteers; 
the  provision  of  dedicated  and  full-time  su- 
pervision;   and  project  goals  that  are  more 
specific. 

BETTER    VOtDNTEER    SUPERVISION 

The  evaluation  process  also  confirmed  our 
impression  that  supervision  was  VISTA's 
weakest  link.  We  have  now  taken  fairly 
sweeping  gteps  to  eliminate  that  problem.  In- 
deed, since  the  completion  of  the  evaluation 
process  there  has  been  a  ISO'  change  in 
VISTA's  approach  to  the  whole  Issue  of  super- 
vision. Last  year  we  spent  millions  of  dollars 
on  Volunteers  but  very  little  on  providing 
effective  supervision  for  them.  This  year, 
recognizing  that  the  kind  of  local  leader- 
ship a  Volunteer  gets  is  vital  to  his  effective- 
ness, we  will  significantly  increase  our  com- 
mitment to  provide  effective  leadership  for 
VISTA  Volunteers.  We  are  not  only  Invest- 
ing more  In  supervision  now,  we  are  also  con- 
centrating on  the  selection,  training  and  In- 
service  training  of  the  Volunteers'  super- 
visors. The  first  training  class  for  supervisors 
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win  begin  around  January  1.  Before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  I  expect  that  all  of  our 
supervisors  will  have  received  this  training. 

BETTER  VOLUNTEER  TRAINING 

The  evaluation  reports  Indicated  that  pre- 
servlce  training  was  rated  as  Inadequate  by 
too  many  Volunteers  and  sponsors,  and  that 
the  amount  of  In-servlce  training  provided 
was  often  Insufficient  as  well.  The  Training 
Division  and  Regional  Administrators,  how- 
ever, have  taken  action  to  change  that  situa- 
tion. VISTA's  new  training  model  relies  much 
more  heavily  upon  on-the-job  training.  In- 
deed, Volunteers  are  now  being  trained  not 
only  m  the  region  for  the  region — ^but  In  the 
community  for  the  community  and  often  on 
the  Job  lor  the  Job.  The  result  Is  more  realis- 
tic and  more  relevant  training. 

We  have  also  established  a  new  training 
plan  that  will  Involve  our  VISTA  Regional 
Training  Centers  more  fully  In  field  opera- 
tions. The  training  staff  will  now  be  respon- 
sible for  conducting  regular  In-servlce  train- 
ing programs  for  Volunteers.  This  should  not 
only  result  In  greater  support  for  the  Volun- 
teers, but  also  provide  valuable  feedback  that 
win  help  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  pre- 
servlce  VISTA  training. 

BETTER     VOLUNTEERS 


One  of  the  most  significant  changes  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  past  year  In  VISTA 
is  Improved  quality  of  the  Volunteers.  We 
are  no  longer  accepting  18  and  i" -year-olds— 
except  in  very  rare  cases  where  superior 
Individual  competence  or  skill  are  Indicated. 
We  are  no  longer  recruiting  among  col- 
lege freshmen  and  sophomores. 

We    have    launched    an    all-out    effort    to 
attract  more  college  seniors. 

And  most  Important  of  all  we  are  now 
concentrating  on  the  recruitment  of  Volun- 
teers with  specific  professional  skills. 
These  efforts  are  already  paying  off. 
For  instance,  VISTA  Volunteers  are  now 
somewhat  older.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  20% 
of  the  Volunteers  were  18  and  19-year-olds. 
Today  that  figure  has  been  cut  to  5%— and 
it's  still  going  down.  Only  4%  of  the  August, 
September  and  October  classes  were  18  and 
19-year-olds — compared  to  15%  during  the 
same  months  of  the  last  year. 

One  year  ago  the  number  of  professionally 
skilled  Volunteers  in  VISTA's  ranks  was  In- 
significant. This  too  is  changing.  Nearly  200 
lawyers  entered  VISTA  training  In  August 
alone  Today  more  than  10%  of  the  Volun- 
teers In  VISTA  have  specific  professional 
skills.  They  Include  lawyers,  business  school 
graduates,  architects,  community  planners, 
and  people  trained  In  the  health  profes- 
sions. The  January  and  February  classes  will 
have  at  least  the  same  soncentration.  And 
the  June  class  will  be  composed  of  207c 
trainees  with  professional  skills. 

Professionally  skilled  Volunteers  are  not, 
of  course,  the  only  answer.  Community  Vol- 
unteers drawn  from  poverty  neighborhoods 
will  play  an  extremely  Important  part  in  the 
future  success  of  the  VISTA  program.  I  am 
Impressed  vrtth  the  several  programs  involv- 
ing community  Volunteers  which  have  been 
launched  In  recent  months.  The  Community 
Volunteer  Selection  Branch,  with  Its  simpli- 
fied application  form  and  new  procedures  lor 
selecting  Volunteers  directly  from  poverty 
communities  will  make  it  much  easier  to 
initiate  similar  programs  In  the  future. 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  RECRUITINO 

The  Improvement  in  the  overall  quality  of 
the  Volunteers  serving  In  VISTA  did  not  come 
about  accidentally  or  without  effort.  It  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  hard  work  of  VISTA's 
recruiters,  who  have  created  the  greatly  In- 
creased pool  of  qualified  applicants.  It  may 
also  reflect  the  fact  that  former  Volunteers 
are  turning  out  to  be  VISTA's  best  recruiters. 
When  we  polled  former  Volunteers  and 
asked:  "Knowing  what  they  now  know  would 
you  join  VISTA?"  94%  answered  "Yes." 
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The  change  In  the  public's  response  to 
VISTA  In  just  four  years  is  significant.  It 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  VISTA  was  con- 
sidered a  "Junior  Peace  Corps"  and  dismissed 
as  the  "stepchild  of  the  OEO".  All  that  has 
changed.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  Indicated  that 
90%  of  all  college  students  could  now  suc- 
cessfuUy  Identify  VISTA,  and  63%  were 
actively  Interested  In  Joining.  Analysis  of  the 
polls  conducted  by  both  Gallup  and  Harris 
on  university  campuses  reveals  that  VISTA 
Is  now  running  neck  and  neck  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  Whereas  in  the  past  VISTA  had  a 
hard  time  competing  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  number  of  students  Interested  in  Joining 
VISTA  is  now  exactly  equal  to  the  number 
who  express  interest  in  Joining  the  Peace 
Corps. 

This  surge  of  interest  In  VISTA  Is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  spurt  of  applications.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  VISTA  received 
100%  more  applications  from  direct  recruit- 
ing efforts  than  In  the  same  quarter  of  the 
previous  year.  This  increase  becomes  even 
more  Impressive  when  one  considers  that  it 
comes  right  on  the  heels  of  the  record  ac- 
complishments of  fiscal  1968.  In  that  year 
54%  more  people  applied  to  VISTA  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  And  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  VISTA's  recruiters  scored  a  139';-. 
Increase  over  the  same  months  the  year 
before. 

VISTA  Recruiters  repeatedly  pointed  out 
last  year  that  it  was  self-defeating  to  recruit 
people  if  their  applications  were  processed 
only  after  long  delays.  Too  often  candidates 
applied  and  then  had  to  twiddle  their  thumbs 
for  months  before  getting  a  reply.  That  sit- 
uation, however,  has  now  been  changed.  We 
have  speeded  up  the  entire  Applicant  Proc- 
essing system.  In  October  we  regionalized 
much  of  appUcant  processing.  The  result 
should  be  Increased  efficiency  and  improved 
services  to  applicants. 


MORE    EFFECTIVE   PLANNING 

We  have  also  undergone  a  major  revolu- 
tion In  the  planning  area.  Last  year  the 
regions  were  not  Informed  of  their  June 
training  in-put  and  final  year-end  goals  until 
late  spring.  In  August  of  this  year,  however, 
each  Regional  Administrator  received  a  com- 
plete National  Plan.  This  Plan  spelled  out 
In  precise  cletall  the  region  s  year-end  goal; 
the  training  in-put  for  each  month;  the 
starting  date  for  every  training  program 
through  the  entire  fiscal  year;  the  number 
of  Volunteers  who  would  attend  each  train- 
ing program;  the  projected  number  of  sched- 
uled field  terminations  for  each  month  of 
the  year;  the  number  of  expected  early  termi- 
nations, reenroUments  and  reenllstments  for 
each  month;  and  the  expected  field,  train- 
ing and  total  strength  for  each  molith  of 
the  year. 

Furthermore,  in  November.  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators were  given  their  VISTA  Sum- 
mer Associates  quota,  as  well  as  detailed 
guidelines  on  how  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram. The  significance  of  this  action  Is  that 
this  year  Regional  Admlnlstators  will  have 
eight  months  to  plan  effective  programs. 

The  Impact  of  this  planning  breakthrough 
is  twofold. 

Internally,  It  means  that  we  have  gotten 
the  nltty-grltty  Issues  out  of  the  way  early. 
Regional  Administrators  will  have  time  to 
plan  ahead  effectively  and  we  will  all  be  free 
to  concentrate  on  the  truly  important  issues 
facing  VTSTA  In  the  months  ahead. 

Externally,  Its  Impact  Is  equally  significant. 
For  several  years  VISTA's  growth  potential 
has  been  artificially  restrained  by  severe 
budget  limitations.  Those  limitations  were 
made  I  believe,  not  so  much  because  of  basic 
questions  about  the  value  of  the  VISTA  Idea 
but  because  we  were  not  yet  able  to  provide 
data  on  our  program  accomplishments  that 
was  meaningful  to  those  who  held  the  puree 
strings  This  problem  no  longer  exists.  For 
fiscal  year  1970  VISTA  was  the  only  program 
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vlthln  the  GWO  to  r«c«lTe  a  Urger  budget 
Allocation  ttuui  wms  Initially  raqu— t«d. 

rurtbermor*.  v*  anjoy  atronK  bl-p*rtl«*n 
support  In  Congra—  And  PrvaldenV-alaet 
Richard  Nixon  not  only  comnMndad  VIBTA 
during  tb«  recent  campaign,  be  baa  repeat 
edly  empbaataed  hla  Intention  to  expand  the 
potentliLl  of  voluntarUm  in  tbla  country. 


None  of  the  above  Is  meant  to  suggest  that 
VISTA  does  not  stUl  have  problems  or  that 
there  la  not  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done. 

We  need  to  Increase  recruiting  efflclency 
so  we  can  be  even  more  demanding  In  the 
kind  of  Volunteers  we  select  for  VISTA  serv- 
ice. 

We  need  to  develop  a  first  rate  system  for 
the  selection  and  training  of  community 
volunteers. 

We  have  come  up  wltb  a  solution  to  the 
old  supervision  problem.  But  that  solution 
sitll  needs  to  be  Implemented  at  the  field 
level. 

We  have  conceived  and  developed  the  "team 
concept" — skilled  and  community  volunteers 
working  together  under  carefully  selected  and 
trained  supervisors.  But  the  plan  must  be 
put  Into  effect  all  across  the  nation. 

We  have  phased  out  many  of  what  are  by 
fDday'9  standards  our  weakest  projects.  The 
Ugber  standards  of  tomorrow  will  require  us 
to  be  equally  rigorous  In  evaluating  and 
cutting  out  "deadwood"  In  the  months  ahead. 

We  have  developed  a  number  of  Inuiglna- 
Uve  and  creative  programs  In  the  field:  and 
•Ten  more  exciting  ones  are  In  the  planning 
atage  In  every  region.  But  an  enormous 
amount  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
honestly  say  that  every  VISTA  project  Is 
conceptually  sound,  offering  Volunteers  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  poor  and  the  nation. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  But 
VISTA  Is  definitely  moving  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  think  we  can  conalder  the  past  year 
aa  one  of  significant  progress  and  that  we 
can  look  to  VISTA 's  future  wltb  confidence. 


V3.    COURT    ORDERS    UNIVERSITY 
TO  HEAR  CONVICTED  FELON 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or    LOinSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1969 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
there  ia  anyone  left  in  the  United  States 
who  has  even  the  faintest  question  In  his 
mind  why  the  university  campus  Is  the 
gathering  ground  of  the  young  Commu- 
nist left,  a  story  in  today's  Washington 
Post  should  blow  away  the  clouds  in  their 
minds. 

The  President  of  Auburn  University, 
one  of  the  Nation's  finest  imlversltles, 
has  been  forbidden  to  deny  school  facil- 
ities and  funds  from  convicted  felon 
William  Sloane  Coffln,  who  poses  In  his 
off -hours  as  a  minister  of  God  at  Yale 
University. 

Auburn  President  PhUpott  tried  to 
forestall  a  campus  disorder  by  canceling 
an  invitation  to  Co£Dn,  darling  of  the 
new  left,  to  speak  at  the  university,  but 
a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  has  struck 
down  the  denial.  This  outrageous  Federal 
intervention  la  described  in  the  follow- 
ing news  Item  from  the  Post: 

vs.  Oouvr  Vonw  Ban  on  CorrxN 
(By  J.  U.  McPadden) 

MoNTcoMxaT.  Auk..  February  S — A  Federal 
Judge  overruled  Auburn  University's  presi- 
dent here  today  and  ordered  that  tbe  Rev. 
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William  Slo«n«  Coflin,  Tale  chaplain,  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  at  the  Alabama  aobool  Fri- 
day. 

Auburn  President  Harry  Phllpott  said  he 
would  appeal  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  In  New  Orleans  and  would  ask  a  stay 
of  the  court  order. 

Calling  Dr.  Pbllpott's  campus  speaker  rulea 
"blatant  political  ceiuorship,"  U.S.  District 
Judge  Frank  M.  Johnaon  Jr.  ordered  Auburn 
to  provide  Coffin  facllltlee  and  payment  from 
school  funds. 

BULKS    "UNCONSTrrUTIONAI." 

The  ruling  said  Pbllpott's  oral  rules  con- 
troUlng  speaker  Invitations  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  called  tbem  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  Yale  chaplain  was  convicted  with  Or. 
Beajamln  Spock  last  year  of  urging  students 
to  resist  the  Vietnam  draft.  He  Is  free  on  ap- 
peal. 

Last  month,  Phllpott  vetoed  Coffin's  ap- 
pearance at  Auburn  and  the  sponsoring  stu- 
dent-faculty group  sued  In  Federal  court. 

BXAcnoN  TO  cotrar  oaom 

Reaction  In  Alabama  to  the  court's  ruling 
was  swift.  QoT.  Albert  Brewer  called  the  or- 
der "an  Insult  ...  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 

"This  decree  not  only  undermines  the  ca- 
pable administration  of  Auburn  University," 
he  said,  "but  even  goes  so  far  as  to  direct" 
the  University  to  pay  a  "convicted  felon  who 
has  sought  to  influence  young  people  to  be- 
tray their  country." 

The  court  order  said  the  State  cannot 
"regulate  the  content  of  the  Ideas  students 
may  hear. 

"To  do  so  Is  Illegal  and  thus  unconstitu- 
tional censorship  in  its  rawest  form." 

PKtLPOTT'S    BUlXa 

While  upholding  Phllpotfs  ultimate  power 
to  determine  whether  a  speaker  Is  Invited  to 
the  campus.  Johnson  said,  "This  determina- 
tion may  not  be  made  for  the  wrong  reasons 
or  for  no  reason  at  all." 

Phlllpott  ruled  that  students  could  not  In- 
vite (1)  a  speaker  who  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  advocate  breaking  a  law;  (2)  a 
speaker  who  had  been  previously  convicted 
of  a  felony:  and  (3)  a  speaker  of  the  type 
represented  by  Coffln  because  he  said  It  would 
be  tantamount  to  University  sanction  of 
what  the  speaker  advocated. 

Payment  for  the  Coffln  appearance  would 
come  from  a  tlO.OOO  fund  acquired  from  stu- 
dent fees  allocated  for  guest  speakers. 


February  6,  1969 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Nxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  Lithuanian  patriots  de- 
clared the  Independence  of  the  Lithunlan 
State.  During  this  coming  week  It  Is  very 
fitting  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  commemorate  this  event  by  re- 
minding the  world  that  Lithuania  and 
Its  people  are  determined  to  continue  the 
fight  for  reestabllshment  of  their  own 
self-government. 

During  the  23  years  that  the  Lithua- 
nian people  enjoyed  self-determination 
as  a  free  nation,  few  cotintries  have  ever 
demonstrated  its  capacity  and  ability  for 
self-government  as  well  as  Lithuania  did. 

During  that  short  span  of  independ- 
ence Lithuania's  civic  leaders  brought 
about  much-needed  land  reforms.  They 
created  and  expanded  industry,  estab- 
lished an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  enacted  social  and  educational 


policy  that  could  still  serve  as  an  example 
to  other  nations  of  the  world. 

"nils  great  progress  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt  when  Lithuania  became, 
once  again,  the  victim  of  a  nation  who 
succeeded  in  enslaving  its  people. 

Ever  since  the  12th  century,  Lithu- 
ania's history  has  been  enblazoned  with 
heroic  battles  for  liberty.  E^fen  under  the 
yoke  of  Russian  domination,  which  lasted 
120  years,  the  Lithuanian  people  never 
ceased  to  struggle  and  agitate  in  revolt 
after  revolt,  trying  to  be  free. 

This  year  I  am  once  a«aln  taking  a 
firm  stand  to  assure  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  all  the  Baltic  States,  that  the 
Congress  will  seek  to  cause  world  opinion 
to  restore  their  Inalienable  rights. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  91st  Congress 
I  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  to  study  the  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  In  Lithuania 
and  other  captive  nations. 

It  would  be  the  express  purpose  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  to  find  means 
by  which  the  United  States  can  assist  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  to  retain 
their  national  and  individual  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  cease  in  my 
personal  efforts  to  engender  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  to  all  those  inhabit- 
ants of  nations  who  are  subjected  to 
domination  and  exploitation. 

The  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
America  who  have  valiantly  fought  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  their  people  at  home  are  in  the  best 
position  to  Judge  the  merits  of  freedom 
against  oppression. 

We  must  help  them  be  heard  through- 
out the  world  community  by  keeping  our 
Nation  as  a  source  of  hope  to  those  peo- 
ple who  have  been  placed  In  the  shadows 
of  unwanted  Communist  domination. 

To  spread  Joy,  we  must  spread  the 
word  of  freedom.  To  unshackle  the  bonds 
of  tyranny,  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

Soviet  domination  cannot  endure  when 
the  spirit  of  freedom  exists  as  an  inde- 
structible flame  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  The  desire  of  all  men 
to  choose  their  own  destinies  can  never 
be  extinguished. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  mark 
this  51st  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence by  encouraging  the  continuing 
struggle  for  self-determination  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  and  by  saluting 
all  the  patriots  of  freedom  who  fight  to 
bring  nations  in  bondage  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light. 


February  7,  1969 


CONGRESSMAN  CELLERS  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1969,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Emanuil 
CzLLZK,  made  a  statement  in  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  present  dangerous 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  this 
statement. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  whose  we  are  and  whom 
we  serve,  we  commend  our  Nation  to  Thee 
and  Thy  servants  in  this  place  to  the 
guidance  of  Thy  higher  wisdom.  Come 
upon  us  with  renewing  power  that  as  we 
work  for  others  we  may  show  our  love  for 
Thee.  In  our  work  make  us  diligent,  in 
our  travels  give  journeying  mercies,  In 
our  pleasures  spare  us  regrets,  in  our 
speech  make  us  instruments  of  Thy  truth, 
and  in  all  we  do  may  we  advance  Thy 
kingdom,  that  at  the  end  we  may  be 
workmen  who  "needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed." 

Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, February  4,  1969,  :.e  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Febrtiary  4,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  7,  1969,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

That,  pursuant  to  section  8002  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  appointed  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Utt  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  section  712(a)  i2) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(title  50,  appendix.  United  States  Code, 
sec.  2162(a)(2)),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
had  appointed  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mrs.  StTLLiVAH,  Mr.  Widnall,  and  Mr. 
Brock  as  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  the  Sp>eaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Halpern, 
and  Ml .  Pish  as  members  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  105(c),  Public  Law  624,  84th 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Cohelan,  and  Mr.  Kyl 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
House  Recording  Studio. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 


of  section  202(b) ,  Public  Law  90-259,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  and  Mr.  Pettis  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  86-420,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Nix,  chairman,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Springer,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Whalley,  and 
Mr.  Bush  as  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation of  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  infonned  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  401(a),  Public  Law  414,  82d 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Celler,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
McCulloch,  and  Mr.  Cahill  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1002.  Public  Law  90-226,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Dowdy  and  Mr. 
Hogan  as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  414)  making  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  In  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  anounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  from  Friday,  February  7, 
1969.  to  Monday,  February  17.  1969;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  leadership  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  their  fine  work  and  contribu- 
tion to  American  youth. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED   DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  4,  1969,  messages  In 
writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  received  on  February  5,  1969, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1969,  see  the  end  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  February  7,  1969.) 


celved  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

After  receiving  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcll,  I  have  decided 
that  it  will  serve  the  national  interest  to 
proceed  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  on  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  Accordingly,  I  request  that  the 
Senate  act  promptly  to  consider  the 
Treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

I  have  always  supported  the  goal  of 
halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  opposed  ratification  of  the  Treaty  last 
fall  In  the  Immediate  aftermath  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  My 
request  at  this  time  in  no  sense  alters 
my  condemnation  of  that  Soviet  action. 

I  believe  that  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
at  this  time  would  advance  this  Ad- 
ministration's policy  of  negotiation 
rather  than  confrontation  with  ths 
USSR. 

I  believe  that  the  Treaty  can  be  an 
important  step  in  our  endeavor  to  curb 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  that 
It  advances  the  purposes  of  our  Atoms  for 
Peace  program  which  I  have  supported 
since  its  inception  during  President 
Eisenhower's  Administration. 

In  submitting  this  request  I  wish  to 
endorse  the  commitment  made  by  pre- 
vious Administration  that  the  United 
States  will,  when  safeguards  are  applied 
under  the  Treaty,  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply 
Its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  ac- 
tivities with  direct  national  security  sig- 
nificance. 

I  also  reiterate  our  willingness  to  join 
with  all  Treaty  parties  to  take  appropri- 
ate measures  to  insure  that  potential 
benefits  from  peaceful  applications  of  nu- 
clear explosions  will  be  made  available 
to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  to  the 
Treaty. 

Consonant  with  my  purpose  to 
"strengthen  the  structure  of  peace," 
therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate's  prompt 
consideration  and  positive  action  on  this 
Treaty. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  5.  1969. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT CONCERNING  THE  TREATY 
ON  NONPROLIFERATION  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  4,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  5,  1969.  re- 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  4,  1969,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  from  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, on  February  6,  1969,  submitted  a  re- 
port entitled  "Federal  Reserve  Discount 
Mechanism:  System  Proposals  for 
Change"  (Rept.  No.  8),  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  4,  1969.  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
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Public  Welfare,  reported  favorably  the 
following  nominations: 

Jam«a  D.  Hodgson,  of  CalifomU.  to  b« 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor: 

Arnold  R.  Weber,  of  ^IlnoU.  to  be  an  Ae- 
iMant  £tecretary  of  Lab<)r: 

Blzabeth  Duncan  Koentz.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Director  of  ttte  Women'*  Bureau. 
Department  of  Labor; 

Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  of  Caltfomla.  to  be  Di- 
rector of  tbe  Offlce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology: and 

WlUle  J.  Uaery.  Jr..  of  OcorgU.  to  be  an 
Aaslstant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  submitting 
nominations  was  eommunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session, 

Tl>e  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


A  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  414. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  House  Joint  Resolution 
414,  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
read  twice  l>y  its  title. 

Mr.  RUSSET .!..  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
this  joint  resolution,  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $36  million  to 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  un- 
der the  Department  of  Labor  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  ex-servicemen. 

Under  the  program,  claims  of  unem- 
ployed Federal  employees  and  ex-serv- 
icemen are  processed  by  the  State  un- 
employment insurance  agencies  on  the 
same  basis  as  claims  of  other  unemployed 
workers  whose  employment  is  covered 
under  the  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation law.  Federal  funds  are  allocated 
to  the  States,  which  act  as  agents  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  payment 
of  these  benefits.  The  period  of  extended 
coverage  varies  from  22  to  39  weeks 
among  the  States.  During  the  first  half 
of  Hieal  year  1969.  the  average  payment 
for  VWeral  employees  was  (44.20  each 
week  for  a  period  of  8.9  weeks,  while  the 
average  for  ex-servicemen  was  a  weekly 
payment  of  $44.60  for  5.1  weeks. 


The  Department  of  Labor  submitted  a 
budget  request  of  $99,800,000  for  the  1969 
program  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  in  turn  approved  an  estimate  of 
only  $92,200,000.  the  amount  of  the  1969 
appropriatoln. 

Separations  under  each  category  have 
exceeded  the  original  estimates:  thus, 
the  President's  message  of  January  17. 
1969.  requesting  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1969.  Included  an 
additional  $36  million  for  the  program. 

The  appropriation  of  funds  for  this 
program  has  become  most  urgent  In  that 
as  of  February  1.  1969.  only  $4.4  million 
remained  available.  Expenditures  for  the 
month  of  January  were  $13.8  million. 
The  Department  of  Labor  advises  that 
States  will  not  be  able  to  make  payments 
after  the  close  of  business  today.  Unless 
funds  are  provided  at  once,  thousands  of 
persons — Including  servicemen  returned 
from  Vietnam  for  separation — will  go  to 
their  local  unemployment  compensation 
ofDces  next  week  to  find  their  payments 
delayed  until  these  additional  funds  are 
appropriated. 

I  am  sure  none  of  us  wishes  to  see  the 
servicemen  returning  from  Vietnam  for 
separation  finding  it  impossible  to  draw 
these  funds  from  their  local  unemploy- 
ment compensation  ofDces. 

I  now.  by  agreement  reached  with 
leaders  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, request  that  this  item  be  promptly 
passed  as  now  embraced  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  414. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  minority  joins  in  the  re- 
quest for  immediate  consideration  and 
favorable  action.  Several  colleagues  have 
received  word  from  their  States  indicat- 
ing the  need  for  the  appropriation — the 
most  recent  was  received  this  morning. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  in- 
formed me  that  unless  this  money  is  al- 
lowed, there  will  not  be  any  further 
payments  starting  on  Monday  morning. 

This  obligation  has  already  been  con- 
tracted. The  problem  arises  because  of 
underestimating  the  amounts  required. 

The  resolution  has  been  here  since  the 


UTIMATU 

1959                 llMwIHLOOO 

Supp.  (M.  Doc  M) 4I,2H1000 

19«. ^. 135.000.000 

Sopp.  (H.  D0C.3W) 1.000.000 

\9ii. 112.000.000 

Supp.  <M.  Dees.  M  Mitf  •!) 70.000.000 

19«     147.000.000 

1963.    131,000.000 

Supp.  (H   Docs  tllHdM) 24.000.000 

Supp.  (H  Dot  127) 1.100.000 

19<4 IU.000.000 

Supp  (H  Ooe  203) 30.000.000 

S«pp.  (H.  Doc  2»4) 12,000.000 

isfs 12«,000,000 

Supp.  (H  Doc.  SO) 17,000.000 

19M. 141.000,000 

I9t7 107.000.000 

19U 8b.  000. 000 

19U >  92, 200, 000 


middle  of  January,  and  I  Join  In  the 
Senator's  request  for  immediate  consid- 
eration and  favorable  action. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
the  National  Legislative  Commission  of 
the  American  Legion,  which  points  out 
the  grave  condition  that  will  exist  if  this 
joint  resolution  is  not  passed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washimcton.  D.C, 

February  6, 1969. 
Hon.  RicHAKB  B.  RusasLU 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion$.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC: 
The  American  Legion  Is  deeply  concerned 
that  many  recently  discharged  veterans  are 
denied  unemployment  compensation  because 
nc  funds  are  exhausted.  We  understand  that 
tlO.8  million  In  supplemental  funds  for  this 
purpose  was  requested  by  the  President  Jan- 
uary 17  last.  Failure  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide this  money  prior  to  the  upcoming  recess 
will  work  a  severe  hardship  on  thousands  of 
needy  ex-sevlcemen  across  the  country.  We 
respectfully  urge  you  to  take  prompt  action 
to  assist  these  jobless  veterans  during  their 
readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

HZKALO  E.  STIUNGEII, 

Director,   National   Legislative   Commis- 
sion, the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  on  many  occasions  the  Con- 
gress has  had  to  provide  additional  sums 
of  money  to  take  care  of  the  needs  for  the 
unemployment  compensation  for  Federal 
employes  and  ex-servicemen  program.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  a  firm 
estimate  can  be  submitted  to  Congress 
on  amounts  of  money  which  will  be  nec- 
essary to  operate  this  program  in  any 
one  given  fiscal  year.  "These  additional 
funds  that  we  are  providing  here  today 
in  all  probability  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  this  program  through  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  10-year 
table  showing  the  amounts  provided  for 
this  program  which  includes  the  supple- 
mental appropriations. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS 

1959 »12O.JOO.0OO 

Supp.  (P.L30) 40.000.000 

19M  125.000,000 

Supp.  (P.L  515) 6.000.000 

mi 107.000,000 

Supp  (P.L  14):  Appropriatieil 5.648.000 

Traniltrj 164.352. 000 

1962 147.000.000 

1963 129. 000.  ceo 

Supp-  (PL  «»-2S) 22,000.000 
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19^ 110,000.000 

Supp.  (P.L  ««-295) 42,000.000 

1965. 126,000.000 

Supp.  (P.L  »-14) 11, 000. 000 

19«. 131,000.000 

1967 90,000.000 

1966 »65,000.000 


<  Transttrrtd  from  lb*  appropfiations  "Sslsrios  and  «>p«ns*s.  Bureau  ol  Dnptoymsnt  Sscutity"  aid  "Grants  to  SUlM  lor  un- 
taipfOTinoat  camponsstMHi  and  tmploymtnt  ssrvtc*  admtnrstration." 

)  Tht  Budfot  indicain  that  a  supp'emoiiUl  appropriation  ot  {21,100.000  will  b«  re^uostad 

>  Eicludos  Sl,400  tkeeMMd  lor  aclivihea  trainiorrtd  m  tht  tstimales  to  "Trsdt  Ad|uttni«iit  Activitie*."  Tke  ••Meats  oWigsM 
IS  1967  aii4  1966  trt  tbsva  is  Ike  acHiisli  M  wrepiratw  trantlerv 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed. 


the  question  Is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 
The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  414) 


was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Report    om    Pboposed    AcnoM    bt    Nattonai. 

AZaONAOTICS    AND    SPACK    ADM INXSTEATION 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Administration  IndlcaUng  proposed  ac- 
tion to  conduct  one  program  at  a  level  In 
excess  of  the  authorization  In  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Repo«t  Under  Alaska  CoMMtrmcATiONa 
Disposal  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  sale  or  other  transfer  of  government- 
owned  conununlcatlons  faclUtles  In  Alaska 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

RcpoRT  or  PROPOSED  Faciutxes  Projects, 
Armt  National  Quasd 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
location,  nature  and  estimated  cost  of  addi- 
tional facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Proposed  Facilities  Projects  Air 
National  Quaes 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  location,  nature  and  estimated  cost  of 
certain  facilities  contracts  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report   on   NVmber   or   OrFicERS   on   Dott 

With  Heaikjttarters.  Department  op  the 

Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  General  Staff  on  31  De- 
cember 1908  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Activities  of  the  Office  of  State 
Technical  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activiUes  of  the  Office  of  State  Technical 
Services,  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  requirements  contracting 
and  other  aspects  of  small  purchases  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  February  6, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  NASA  on  Employee  Personal 
Propertt  (Xaims  Settled 

A  letter  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  employee  personal 
property  claims  settled  during  the  calendar 
year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  Department  of  State  on 
Employee  Claims  Settled 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional     Relations,     Department     of 


State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  claims  settled  by  the  Department 
under  the  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  for  the  calendar  year  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Stattjs  of  Permanent  Residence  for 
Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuaint  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  granting  the  applications 
for  permanent  residence  filed  by  certain 
aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to 
each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for  granting 
such  applications  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  (3ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report    op    Crvn.    Service    Commission    on 

Positions   in   Grades   GS-16,   GS-17,   and 

GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  with  respect  to  positions  In 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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proprlate  planning  for  property  tax  reduc- 
tion and  needed  new  programs  for  the  under- 
prlvUeged  can  be  Initiated  In  the  Common- 
wealth; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  January  15,  1969. 
"Norman  L.  Pidceon. 

-Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, January  20,  1969. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  World  Peace 
Appeal,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
requesting  more  adequate  funding  of  recla- 
mation projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  citizens  of 
Grand  Portage  Indian  Reservation,  Minn., 
praying  for  the  abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Mrs.  Christina  North,  of  United  Cultural 
Appeal.  Inc.,  of  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  pray- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  Frederick  Etoug- 
lass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"RESOLtrrioNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  Unfted  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Providing  for  the  Absorption  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  Total'  Cost 
op  Public  Welfare 

"Whereas  public  welfare  currently  com- 
prises over  *0':'o  of  Massachusetts'  annual 
budget;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  state  budget  for 
public  welfare  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
amounts  to  over  five  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  Is  expected  to  increase  greatly;  and 

"Whereas  the  Increasing  costs  of  Medicaid 
under  present  conditions  will  appreciably 
add  to  state  budgets  in  the  future;  and 

"Whereas  medicaid  Is  a  valuable  program 
for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  should 
be  continued;  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  welfare  programs  is 
basically  a  federal  responsibility;  and 

"Whereas  absorption  of  welfare  costs  by 
the  federal  government  would  release  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  both  prop- 
erty tax  reduction  at  the  local  level  and 
needed  new  progressive  programs  for  the 
underprivUeged  at  the  state  level;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"ResolTed  that  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts strongly  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  early  favorable 
action  on  absorpUon  of  costs  of  pubUc  wel- 
fare by  the  federal  government  so  that  ap- 


REPORTS  OF  A  CXJMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,   from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  76.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soon-Hie  Cho 
Young  (Rept.  No.  24) ; 

S.  85.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaglr  Singh 
Randhawa  (Rept.  No.  25) ; 

S.  113.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mete  V. 
Altug  (Rept.  No.  21); 

S.  127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Carlos 
Suarez-Diaz  (Rept.  No.  22); 

S.  129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  P. 
Garcia  (Rept.  No.  9) ; 

S.  130.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos  M. 
Perez-Abreu  (Rept.  No.  10); 

S.  132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Fernandez-Gonzalez  (Rept.  No.  11); 

S.  147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel  A. 
Gomez  (Rept.  No.  12) ; 

S.  148.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Alfredo  Mllera  (Rept.  No.  13); 

S.  149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Garcia  Plasencla  (Rept.  No.  23); 

S.  151.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fermln 
Ferro  (Rept.  No.  14); 

S.  153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Jesus  Agullar  Uma   (Rept.  No.   15); 

S.  154.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Francisco  Palmerola  Cabrea  (Rept.  No.  16): 

S.  155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Portela  y  Margolles  (Rept.  No.  17); 

S.  156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aurello- 
Jullan  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina  (Rept.  No. 
18); 

S.  157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tmiano  L.  Orta  (Rept.  No.  19); 

S.  378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Rudolf 
Grots  (Rept.  No.  26) : 

S.  490.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy  Sebok 
(Rept.  No.  27); 

S.  572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Baro  Esteva  (Rept.  No.  20) ; 

S.  573.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  R. 
Guerra  (Rept.  No.  28) ; 

S.  584.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Lamadriz    (Rept.  No.  29),  and 

S.  586.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue    (ReptT  No.  30). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  112.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Siu;  (Rept.  No.  32); 

S.  131.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Fernandez-Domlnguez;  (Rept.  No.  31 ) ; 

S.  165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan;   (Rept.  No.  33); 

S.  256.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Theodore  Daniel 
Van  Staveren;  (Rept.  No.  34) ; 

S.  495.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Marle-Loulse 
(Mary  Louise)  Pierce;  (Rept.  No.  35); 

S.  510.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stella  Drlben- 
sky;  (Rept.  No.  36); 

S.  678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Renlglo  PiBbre  Soltao  (Frank  R.  8.  Pabre); 
(Rept.  No.  37); 
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8.  682  A  bin  for  th«  r«Uef  of  R«n«  B.  Mon- 
t«ro.  (Rept.  No  38);  and 

S  «8«  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Antonio  Lopez.  ( Rept  No.  3») . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendment*: 

8.  lOB.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benito  V. 
Odullo  and  hla  wife.  Dr.  Brunhllda  O.  OduUo 
(Rept  No.  40); 

3  319  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  UUlaiuk  Oraa- 
seschl  Baronl  (Rept.  No.  41) :  and 

S.  458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuka 
Pukunaga  (Rept.  No.  43) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  nunola.  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
State; 

Joseph  John  Slsco.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minis- 
ter, to  ber  Ka  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

Samuel  De  Palma.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  offlcer  of  class  1.  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State:  and 

Gerard  C  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Director  of  the  tJ.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

By  Mr.  McGEI.  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

Elmer  T  Klaasen,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Postmaster  General; 

James  W  Hargrove,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General; 

Kenneth  A.  Housman.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General; 

John  L.  OMarra.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General:    and 

David  A.  Nelson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

By  Mr  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services : 

John  W  Warner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mrs  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service.! : 

Frank  Sanders,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   of    the   Navy. 

By  Mr  DOMINICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Fred  J  Russell,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  71  flag  and 
general  oCQcers  In  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  TVlthout  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Ti.e  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Charles  T.  Hagan.  Jr..  and  Arthur  B.  Han- 
son, for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  major  general  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve; 

Richard  Mulberry,  Jr..  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
In  tlM  Marlnr  Corps  Reserve; 

BMW  Adm.  Jackson  D.  Arnold.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving;  and 

Col.  Fred  A.  Helmstra.  Regular  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment In  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  4,820  appoint- 


ments and  promotions  in  the  Marine 
Corps  In  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rkcord  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  He  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordefed  to  He  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Rodolfo  Alvarez.  Jr..  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  and  promotion  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  83  INDEFI- 
NITELY POSTPONED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  83.  which  is  now  on  the 
calendar,  be  indefinitely  postponed.  This 
matter  was  dispo.«sed  of  by  the  vote  had 
on  last  Tuesday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   INOUYE: 
S.  933.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Leung  Man 
Shin  and  Cbau  Hang  Po;  and 

S  926.  A  bill   for   the  relUef  of  Egldlo  De 
Sanctis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  927    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Abadl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  928.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eckard  Nat- 
ter; and 

3.  929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wle  Han  Kwee 
and  his  wile.  Relly  Bernlce  Kwee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOLOWATCX)  :  

S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1985  in  order  to  authorize  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  In  certain  schools  for  Indian 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PANNnr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  PAMiriN: 

S.  931.  A  blU  to  restore  an  appropriate 
separation  of  powers  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  area  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunities and  to  preclude  encroachment 
upon  the  legislative  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Congreea  In  thU  area:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  BXMIfETT: 

3.  932.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  land  re- 
served for  any  national  monument  shall  not 
exceed  3,580  acres;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the   remarks  of   Mr.  Bcnnktt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STBVBNS: 

S.  933.  A  bill  to  vacate  and  rellnquUb  the 
reservation  of  rlghu-of-way  for  certain  pur- 
poses made  pursuant  to  section  321(d)  of 
title  48,  United  State*  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  934.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  tlie 
city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InstiUr  Affairs. 


S.  936.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration facilities";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  936.  A  bill  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsubsldlzed  mer- 
chant and  fishing  fleets;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

S.  937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  training  opportuni- 
ties to  congressional  employees,  and  for  other 
purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevbns  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BAKER : 

S.  938.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in 
In  glycine:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
U  3.  Foreign  Service  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by 
unanimous  consent. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Chukch)  : 

8.940.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  for  a  period 
of  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johdan  of  Idaho 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   JAVITS  for  himself  and   Mr. 
Kenncot)  : 

8.941.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213(a)  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to 
claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS    (for    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Goooex.!..  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.    RxHcorr.    and    Mr.    Touno    of 
Ohio) : 
S  942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms  by 
certain  aircraft  over  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  943.  A  bill  to  provide  that  office.  Indus- 
trial, or  household  appliances  and  equip- 
ment be  conspicuously  marked  to  show  the 
foreign  country  of  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Joboan  of  Idaho)  : 
S.  944.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chubcr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rangamma 
Puttaparthy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AixKM)  : 
S.  946.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as 
the  "Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam"  on  the  Ala- 
bama River.  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as   the   Robert   F.   Henry   Reservoir;    to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
Mr.  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  947.  A  blU  to  authorize  additional  mlle- 
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age  for  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  and  a  program  to  upgrade 
such  system,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  such  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

S.  948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alan  Bruce 
Lancaster  and  his  wife,  Marie  Nunez  Lan- 
caster; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
S.  949.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alex  Peter  and 
Helene  A.  Antzoulatos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  050.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  Federal  drug 
compendium  which  lists  all  prescription 
drugs  under  their  generic  names  together 
with  reliable,  complete,  and  readily  accessible 
prescribing  Information  and  Includes  brand 
names  suppliers,  and  a  price  information 
supplement,  and  providing  for  dUtrlbutlon 
of  the  compendium  to  physicians  and  others, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  sepcu'ate  heading.) 
ByMr.  McGEE: 
S.  961.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Chuk  Wong 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTI^AND : 
8  952.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BtARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HATnXLo.    Mr.    Bath,    Mr.    Btbd    of 
West   Virginia,    Mr.    Cranston,   Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.  Mansfieu),  Mr.  Metcalp, 
Mr.  MuBitiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Peix. 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoit,    Mr. 
TARBoaoncH,    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Ohio): 
8.  953.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  peaceful  reso- 
lution erf  International  conflict,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  thereafter. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HA«ncE  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDING8: 
8.964.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Carmelo 
Grlmaldl: 

8.  965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  FotU 
Thomopoulos.  Eftlhla  Thomopoulos,  Potls 
Thomopoulos,  and  Aslmlna  Thomopoulos; 

8.956.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Conte; 

8.967.  A  bUl  foe  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Sedlco  Lopez: 

8.  968.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Anthony 
Bacsalmassy; 

8.  959.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Crlstlna 
S.  Chan;  ^    ^ 

8.  960.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Thl  Ho  Le 
Nguyen;  and 

8.961.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  for  Federal  Jurisdiction 
and  a  body  of  uniform  Federal  law  for  cases 
arising  out  of  aviation  and  space  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  962.  A  bill  to  improve  education  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

8.963.  A  bill  to  provide  for  study  of  the 
causes  of  alcoholism  and  cures  for  alcohol- 
Ism,  and  to  provide  detoxification  units  and 
alcoholic  rehablUtation  faculties,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

8.  964.  A  blU  to  expand  and  Improve  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  factUtles  and  programs, 
to  assist  State  and  local  units  of  government 
In  expanding  and  Improving  their  law  en- 
forcement programs,  to  provide  for  study  and 
research  In  areas  of  crime  control  and  crime 


prevention,  to  encourage  the  development  of 
certain  experimental  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  065.  A  bill  to  establish  regional  divi- 
sions in  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

3.966.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  travel 
for  observation  and  study  by  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  of  the  operations 
of  foreign  law-enforcement  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  967.  A  bill  to  provide  deferments  from 
the  draft  for  persons  employed  by  State  or 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  or  correc- 
tional Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  968.  A  bUl  to  provide  grants  for  travel 
for  observation  and  study  by  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  of  the  operations 
of  other  domestic  law-enforcement  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  969.  A  bin  to  provide  for  programs  to 
bring  together  various  st:»te  and  local  law- 
enforcement  officials  for  periodic  meetings, 
seminars,  and  consultations,  and  for  othpr 
purposes: 

S.  970.  A  bill  to  provide  supplements  to 
salaries  of  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
personnel  who  have  achieved  certain  educa- 
tional levels,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  971.  A  bill  to  Increase  salaries  of  certain 
State  and  local   law-enforcement  officers; 

S.  972.  A  bill  to  provide  retirement,  Injury, 
and  death  benefits  for  personnel  of  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies; 

8.  973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  development 
and  Implementation  of  youth  correctional 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  974.  A  bin  to  create  a  position  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Organized 
Crime,  to  provide  necessary  personnel  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities,  to  provide  for 
training  of  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
personnel  In  methods  of  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime,  to  provide  Federal  facilities  for 
protective  housing  of  witnesses,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

8.  975.  A  bin  to  provide  for  compelling 
testimony  In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  976.  A  bin  to  provide  increased  sentences 
for  certain  federal  offenses,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  977.  A  bill  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  978.  A  bill  to  create  a  Commission  to 
study  the  effect  of  certain  court  decisions, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  313.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
commitment  of  certain  Individuals  acquitted 
of  offenses  against  the  United  States  solely 
on  the  ground  of  insanity;  and 

S.  980.  A  bin  to  provide  courts  of  the  United 
States  with  Jurisdiction  over  contract  claims 
against  nonappropriated  fund  activities  of 
the  United  states,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above-mentioned  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and  for 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  981.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
shall  sit  at  one  additional  place:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  982.  A  bill  to  authorize  Issuance  of  a 
special  postage  stamp  for  100th  anniversary 
of  establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 


introduced    the     above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   BYRD   of  West  Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cook, 
and  Mr.  Cooper)  : 
8.  983.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of  land 
for.  and  to  construct,  administer,  and  main- 
tain the  Allegheny  Pai*way  In  the  States  of 
West  Virginia.  Vlrglnla>~*nd  Kentucky,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  984.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  lower  from  62  to  60  the  age 
at  which  benefits  thereunder  may  be  paid, 
with  appropriate  actuarial  reductions  made 
In  the  amounts  of  such  benefits:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 

MONTOYA)  : 

S.  985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  F. 
Scott  and  his  wife.  Margaret  Ann  Scott;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Talmadge)  : 
S.  986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  G. 
Berryman  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  to  cover  the  burial 
and  funeral  expenses  of  certain  deceased 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  so  as  to  permit  certain  in- 
dividuals retiring  thereunder  to  receive  their 
annuities  while  serving  as  an  elected  public 
official;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  989.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  trust  land  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 
pursuant  to  section  V  of  Public  Law  776  (83d 
Cong.),  68  Stat.  1192,  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  a  trust  patent,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  991.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Harold  Don- 
ald Koza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S    992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective  Service   Act  of   1967  to   provide   for 
uniform  national  criteria  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  registrants,  to  authorize  a  random 
system   of   selecting   persons   for   induction 
Into  military  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S  993.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  of  California  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  storms,  fioods,  land- 
slides, and  high  waters;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Work.<5. 
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By  Mr.  TTDINOS: 

S.J.  Res.  4a.  A  Joint  resolution  to  crMkte  • 
Joint  Commute*  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TrDiNoa  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
Appears   under  a  separate   heading.) 
By   Mr.   JAVITS: 

S  J.  Res.  43  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  "National  Banking 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  OORE: 

S  J.  Res.  44.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  purple  Iris  as  the 
national  floral  emblem  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooax  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  930— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  BILINGUAL  EDUCA- 
TION IN  CERTAIN  SCHOOLS  FOR 
INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  ItANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Ooldwatih.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams in  certain  Indian  schools. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  often  stated 
publicly  and  privately,  Indian  education 
is  one  of  our  most  neglected  public  obli- 
gations. We  have  too  often  designed 
education  programs  for  our  Indian  chil- 
dren that  give  httle  thought  to  under- 
standing the  Indians'  attitude,  much  less 
giving  it  expression.  We  have  often  talked 
about  the  need  for  local  control,  but 
have  hesitated  to  make  It  a  reality  for  the 
Indian  people. 

Although  the  process  is  slow  and  the 
examples  rare,  fortunately  some  changes 
are  beginning  to  be  made.  One  such  ex- 
ample Is  the  innovative  Rough  Rock 
Demonstration  School  located  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona. 
This  school,  now  in  its  third  year  of 
operation,  was  organized  by  the  people 
of  that  remote  community  and  is  con- 
trolled by  them  through  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, DINE  Navajo  for  "the  people". 
The  school  Is  Jointly  fxmded  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity.  Rough  Rock 
serves  over  400  children,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  adults  in  the  community.  In  an 
upgraded  system  equivalent  to  grades  1 
to  8. 

The  Rough  Rock  School  Board  is  com- 
posed of  seven  Navajo  men  from  that 
area,  only  one  of  whom  has  a  sixth-grade 
education,  and  yet  their  decisions  affect- 
ing school  policies  and  curriculum  show 
a  wisdom  and  understanding  which 
some  of  our  country's  best  schools  might 
well  emulate.  Although  it  is  necessary  to 
board  the  children  at  this  school,  be- 
cause of  the  vast  distances  they  must 
travel  to  attend,  the  school  encourages 
and.  In  fact,  employs  the  parents  of  these 
children  on  a  rotating  basis  to  act  as 
supervisors  in  the  dormitories.  Thus,  the 
emotional  problems  of  children  sepa- 
rated from  their  families,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  BIA  boarding  facilities,  is  re- 
moved. Other  respected  elders  of  the 
community  are  brought  in  to  relate 
stories  and  legends  of  the  Navajo,  all  of 
which  helps  instill  in  these  children  a 
sense  of  pride  and  dignity  in  their  race. 


As  evidence  of  Its  self-sufficiency,  the 
school  has  its  own  laundry,  post  office, 
loan  fund,  and  has  even  developed  a 
purchasing  assistance  program  to  aid  the 
people  of  Rough  Rock.  Contrasting  with 
BIA  schools,  the  school  is  not  fenced  nor 
locked  up  after  school  hours  and  on 
weekends  but  is  Instead  available  for  all 
members  of  the  community  to  use  as 
they  desire — school  and  community  are 
Inseparable.  At  Rough  Rock  the  school  is 
the  heart  of  the  community. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  BIA 
school  system  and  the  stark  realities  of 
reservation  life,  these  achievements  at 
Rough  Rock — and  I  have  cited  only  a 
fe\V — may  not  seem  significant.  Seated 
at  the  base  of  Black  Mesa  at  the  edge  of 
Chinle  Valley,  it  is  a  land  of  unmatched 
beauty,  but  Rough  Rock  sustains  only  a 
bare  existence  for  the  people — their 
average  annual  Income  is  $600.  Of  all  the 
homes,  or  hogans.  In  this  community, 
only  one  has  electricity — none  have  nm- 
nlng  water  and  few  have  better  than  dirt 
floors.  The  nearest  paved  road  is  25 
miles  away.  A  pastoral  people  dependent 
in  large  part  on  their  meager  sheep  and 
goat  herds,  the  Navajo  suffered  stagger- 
ing losses  from  the  blizzards  of  last  win- 
ter. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  education 
for  the  children  of  Rough  Rock  is  not  so 
much  poverty  as  it  Is  language.  More 
than  95  percent  of  the  children  who  be- 
gin at  the  Rough  Rock  School  speak  only 
Navajo.  The  need  for  bilingual  programs 
is  therefore  essential.  Unfortunately,  the 
funding  problems  of  this  school  are 
reaching  a  point  of  crisis.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  contribution  covers 
only  300  of  the  408  children  who  attend 
and  is  at  a  level  much  below  that  needed 
for  the  Rough  Rock's  special  problems. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  has  been  the  main  funding  source 
for  operational  costs,  is  terminating  its 
obligation  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Rough  Rock  School  Board,  seek- 
ing to  obtain  at  least  part  of  the  funds 
needed  for  its  bilingual  programs,  ap- 
plied to  the  Office  of  Education  for  funds 
under  title  vn  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  but  their  re- 
quest for  funds  was  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Rough  Rock  Demon- 
stration School  does  not  qualify  as  a 
"local  educational  agency,"  as  defined 
under   section   705(a)    of   that   act. 

I,  therefore,  am  Introducing  this 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  smd  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  that  will  qualify 
private,  nonprofit  corporation  schools 
like  Rough  Rock  for  bilingual  funds. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  Indian  chil- 
dren are  educated  in  our  public  schools 
and  BIA  schools,  there  still  remains  a 
need  for  other  Rough  Rocks — schools  or- 
ganized privately  by  the  members  of  the 
local  community  or  tribe.  At  the  present 
time,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
Rough  Rock  experience  is  unique.  But 
this  is  certainly  little  reason  to  deny  this 
school  the  funds  it  is  in  such  an  appro- 
priate position  to  use  on  behalf  of  In- 
dian children.  If  we  are  ever  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  promise  that  our  Indian 
people  have  a  say  in  the  policies  which 
govern  them,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
Federal  programs  encourage,  not  defeat, 
innovation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 


my  prop>osed  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  930)  to  amend  title  vn 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  in  order  to  authorize 
billngtial  education  programs  in  certain 
schools  for  Indian  children,  introduced 
By  Mr.  Fannin  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OoLDWATER) ,  was  recelved,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  930 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  effective  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1969, 
title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SCHOOLS   rOK    INDIAN    CHILDREN 

"Sec.  709.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  pursuant  to  this  title  for  individ- 
uals on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children,  a  nonprofit  Institution  or  organi- 
zation, approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  local  educational  agency." 
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S.  931— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
RESTORE  SEPARATION  OF  POW- 
ERS WITHIN  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  THE  AREA  OF  EQUAI- 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  restore  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers  by  provid- 
ing that  the  remedies  under  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  shall  be  the 
exclusive  means  under  Federal  law  of  en- 
forcing equal  employment  rights.  All 
equal  employment  rights  matters  will  be 
handled  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  established  by  tho 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  legislative  pow- 
ers which  the  Constitution  grants  to  it 
exclusively,  rather  than  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  and  the 
many  other  Federal  agencies  now  In- 
volved in  these  matters,  which  were 
created  by  Executive  order  and  depart- 
ment regulations  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tional authority. 

Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  designed  to  deal  with  racial  dis- 
crimination as  an  imfair  employment 
practice.  This  title  also  established  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  assist  in  the  solution  of  dis- 
crimination cases.  Congress,  by  enter- 
ing this  area  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, has  preempted  the  field  by  its 
declaration  of  legislative  policy.  Execu- 
tive orders,  whatever  their  validity  prior 
to  this  point,  were  superseded  by  the 
congressional  policy  expressed  in  the 
1964  statute. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  executive 
branch  often  does  not  share  this  view 
and  then  pays  little  heed  to  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine.  Rather  it  ap- 
parently holds  to  the  position  that  the 
statute  and  the  Commission  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  part  of  a  system  to  en- 
force equal  employment.  Thus,  as  a  re- 


sult of  Executive  orders,  including  par- 
ticularly No.  11246,  and  regtilatlons,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, established  by  title  VII,  is  today 
just  one  part  of  a  growing  bm-eaucracy 
that  has  been  set  up  to  enforce  equal  em- 
ployment rights.  As  of  September  1968, 
there  were  no  less  than  22  Federal  agen- 
cies with  35  contract  compliance  officers 
involved  In  the  area  of  equal  employ- 
ment rights.  Since  each  agency  negoti- 
ates agreements,  the  agreements  reached 
may  be  overlapping,  conflicting,  or  in 
any  case,  are  not  binding  one  upon  the 
other,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  of  agencies  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  list  does 
not  include  State  and  local  agencies  nor 
does  It  indicate  the  programs  involved 
within  each  Federal  agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Contract   Co»ipliance   Officers,   September 
1968 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mrs.  NIra  H.  Long,  Special  Assistant  for 
Equal  Opportunity,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  New  State  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20523  (Stop  100)  182-8582  (383- 
8582). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  William  W.  Layton.  Contract  Com- 
pliance Officer,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Room  227E.  Administration  Building,  14th 
St.  &  Independence  Ave.  SW.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20250  (Stop  209)   111-5355  (388-5355). 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Traynor,  Assistant  to  the  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  20546  (Stop  4)  119-3137 
(973-3137). 

CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  David  F.  Williams.  Contract  Compliance 
Officer,  Civil  Service  Commission,  1900  E. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20415  (Stop 
227)  183-6161  (343-6161). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Honorable  David  R.  Baldwin,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Room  5830.  Washington,  D.C. 
20230  (Stop  206)   189^951  (067-4951). 

Mr.  Luther  C.  Steward.  Jr.,  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Equal  Opportunity.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Room  5120,  Washington,  D.C. 
20230  (Stop  206)  189-3940  (967-3940). 

DEPARTMENT    OF  DEFENSE 

Honorable  Alfred  B.  Pitt,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs) ,  Room  3-E-966.  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20301,  11-52334  (OX  5-2334) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Earl  C  Hedlund.  Director.  Defense 
Supply  Agency  and  Deputy  Contract  Com- 
pliance Officer  for  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
22314.11-81111  (698-1111). 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Joe  E.  Moody,  Deputy  Administrator 
and  Contracts  Compliance  Officer,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
20405  (Stop  29),  183-4373  (343-4373). 

Mr.  John  J.  Brosnahan.  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector (Compliance),  Office  of  Audits  and 
Compliance,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC.  20405  (Stop  29),  183- 
5386  (343-5386). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Mrs.  Ruby  G.  Martin,  Director,  Office  for 
Civil  Rights.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Room  3012,  Regional  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20201  (Stop  367),  13- 
36047  (963-5047). 


Mr.  Owen  P.  Klely,  Director,  Contract 
Compliance  Division,  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Room  6072,  North  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20201  (Stop  367). 13-20368/69  (962-0368). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  tTRBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  Walter  B.  Lewis,  Director,  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity,  Dept.  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Room  10270,  7th  and 
D  Streets,  SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20410 
(Stop  98).   138-57252    (755-7252). 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Souer,  Office  of  Equal  Op- 
portunity. Room  10274.  7th  and  D  Street, 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20410  (Stop  98),  138- 
57260  (765-7260). 

Mr.  John  W.  Waller,  Office  of  Equal  Op- 
portunity, Room  10274,  7th  and  D  Street, 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20410  (Stop  98).  138- 
57260  (755-7260). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Mr.  John  D.  Duncan.  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  Urban  Relations,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Mr.  Edward  Shelton,  Director,  Office  for 
Equal  Opportunity,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Room  1345.  Washington,  D.C.  20240 
( Stop  43 ) ,  183-5693  ( 343-5693 ) . 

DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 

Hon.  Leo  R.  Werts,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of 
Labor,  Room  3137,  Washington.  D.C.  20210 
(Stop  205).   110-2013   (961-2013). 

Mr.  Walter  Lehr.  Chief,  Division  of  Pro- 
curement and  Contracting  Department  of 
Labor.  Room  1418.  Washington,  D.C.  20210 
(Stop  205),  110-2164  (961-2164). 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Chapin,  Deputy  Contracts 
Compliance  Officer  (Manpower),  Department 
of  Labor.  Room  2112,  Washington,  DC.  20210 
(Stop  205),  110-2851   (961-2851). 

NATIONAL    AERONAXrriCS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  George  J.  Vecchiettl,  Director  of  Pro- 
curement, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Room  1245,  Federal  Office 
Bldg.  710.  Washington,  D.C.  20546  (Stop  85), 
13-20561   (962-0561). 

Mr.  Guy  Arnett,  Deputy  Contracts  Com- 
pliance Officer.  Contract  Administration  Di- 
vision. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Rm.  245-C.  Federal  Office  Bldg. 
=  10B.  Washington,  D.C.  20546  (Stop  85).  13- 
36283   (963-6283). 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Schilling,  Contract  Com- 
pliance Officer.  National  Science  Foundation. 
1800  G  Street  NW.,  Room  529,  Washington. 
DC.   20550    (Stop    19).    183-7678    (343-76781. 

OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 

Dr.  Matirlce  A.  Dawkins.  Assistant  Director 
for  Civil  Rights,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, 1200 — 19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20506   (Stop  255),   128-6246   (382-6246). 

POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

Honorable  Timothy  J.  May,  General  Coun- 
sel and  Contracts,  Compliance  Officer,  Post 
Office  Department,  Room  3226,  Washington, 
D.C.  20260   (Stop  201),  177-8261   (961-8261). 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Featherson,  Deputy  Con- 
tracts Compliance  Officer,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Room  4212,  Washington,  D.C.  20260 
(Stop  201), 177-8407  (961-8407). 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Dulcan.  Equal  Opportunity 
Officer.  Small  Business  Administration,  Room 
531,  1441  L  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20416   (Stop  180),  128-5064  (382-5064). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Eddie  Williams,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State,  Room  7332,  New 
State  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20520  i  Stop 
27), 182-8647  (383-8547). 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY   AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Forshay,  Director  of  Pur- 
chasing.   Tennessee    Valley    Atithoritr,    112 


Tennessee 


Lupton    Building.    Chattanooga, 
37401.  Area  Code  616,  755-2624. 

Mr.  Julien  W.  Campbell,  Administrative 
Officer,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  116  Lup- 
ton Building.  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37401, 
Area  Code  615,  755-2617. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Lally,  Director  of  Equal 
Opportunity,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Room  116A,  Donohue  Building,  400  Sixth 
Street.  S.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20590  (Stop 
330),  13-28377  (962-8377). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASURY 

Honorable  Robert  A.  Wallace,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Principal  Compliance  Officer, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  Room  3315. 
Main  Treasury  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20220   (Stop  223),   184-2551    (964-2651). 

Mr.  David  A.  Sawyer.  Assistant  Director. 
Employment  Policy  Program,  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  Room  1414,  Main  Treasury 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20220  (Stop  223), 
184-2995   (964-2995). 

U.S.   INFORMATION   AGENCY 

Honorable  Richard  M.  Schmidt.  Jr..  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  United  States  Information 
Agency,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20547  (Stop  121),  182-4090 
(383-4090). 

VETERANS   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  George  L.  Holland.  Director.  Investign- 
ilon  and  Security  Service,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. Room  580.  Washington,  D.C.  20420 
(Stop   73),    148-2904    (389-2904). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  was  issued  Septem- 
ber 24.  1965  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  "the  Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  of  the  United  States." 
No  provision  of  the  Constitution  Is  cited 
nor  is  any  particular  statute.  The  same 
was  true  of  prior  Executive  orders.  Al- 
though the  Executive  orders  have  never 
been  challenged  in  court,  several  com- 
mentators had  raised  the  question  as  to 
its  validity.  See  Paisley,  Legal  Aspects  of 
Nondiscrimination  Clajises  <43  Va.  Law 
Rev.  837  a957)):  Miller,  Government 
Contracts  and  Social  Control  <41  Va.  Law 
Rev.  27  '  1955) ) ;  Whalen  &  Phillips,  Gov- 
ernment Contracts.  Emphasis  on  Govern- 
ment (29  Law  and  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems, 315,  320-321 ( 1964)  > . 

Whenever  the  question  has  been  raised 
in  commentaries  or  by  the  Government, 
the  answer  was  invariably  that  United 
States  v.  Lukens  Steel  <310  U.S.  113 
( 1940) ) ,  provided  the  authority  for  the 
order.  That  is  simply  not  so.  The  only 
issue  litigated  in  Lukens  Steel  was  the 
fundamental  question  of  "Standing  to 
Sue."  The  orders  issued  in  that  case  were 
founded  upon  specific  statutory  author- 
ity, action  pursuant  to  which  was  chal- 
lenged. The  fundamental  statutory  en- 
actment was  not  in  Issue. 

Youngstown  Tube  &  Steel  Co.  v.  Saw- 
yer (343  U.S.  579  <  1952)  i  on  this  issue  is 
much  more  in  point,  is  subsequent  to 
Lukens  Steel  and  is  the  leading  case  on 
this  pailicular  question.  As  the  court 
noted  in  Youngstown  Steel: 

The  president's  power,  if  any,  to  issue  an 
Executive  order  must  stem  either  from  an 
act  of  Congress  or  from  the  constitution  it- 
self ...  it  is  clear  that  if  the  President  had 
authority  to  issue  the  order  he  did,  it  must 
be  found  in  some  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion .  .  .  the  President's  order  does  not  direct 
that  a  congressional  policy  be  executed  in 
a  manner  prescribed  by  congress — It  directs 
that  a  presidential  policy  be  executed  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  President  ...  in 
the  framework  of  our  constitution,  the  Presl- 
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b's  power  to  •••  that  tb*  iMm  »n  (altb- 

tuXly  •seeutMl  nTutM  th*  Mm  tbM  h«  Is  to 

W  »  lAWBMkkH. 

Although  it  1«  true  that  the  power  of 
the  GoTemment  to  Impose  oondltloru  In 
its  procurement  contracta  1a  broad.  It 
has  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which  a 
separate  and  dlsUnet  social  policy  un- 
related to  the  purpose  of  the  contract  can 
be  effectuated.  Paisley,  supra;  Miller, 
supra;  Whalen  k  Phillips,  supra;  not* 
unconstitutional  conditions  In  Govern- 
ment contracts  (73  Harvard  Law  Review 
1595  (I960));  Green  v.  McEhoy  (360 
VS.  474  (1959) ) ;  Cook  v.  United  States 
(91  U.S.  339.  398  (1875* )  ;  Reading  Steel 
(268  US.  188). 

With  the  passage  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  the  validity  at  the  new 
executive  order  Is  limited  by  that  con- 
gressional charter  evidencing  the  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  President  Is 
not  a  lawmaker  and  cannot  exceed  that 
policy. 

The  separation  of  powers  Issues  raised 
by  thi*  example  of  executive  depart- 
ment  lAw-wrlting  are  profound,  and  It 
Is  high  time  the  legislative  branch  took 
a  close,  hard  look  at  this  assumption  of 
article  I  constitutional  power  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  remedy 
for  the  practical  problems  caused  by  this 
fragmentation  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity prtjgrams  is  equally  as  urgent. 
Something  must  be  done  now  because  of 
the  overlapping  of  functions  performed 
by  this  multiplicity  of  Federal  agencies. 
Eventually  Federal  civil  rights  programs 
must  be  coordinated  and  brought  under  a 
single  department.  The  present  pattern 
of  loosely  allied  programs  and  inde- 
pendent operation  results  in  great  con- 
fusion and  extensive  duplication.  Prom 
my  own  investigations  into  this  matter. 
I  have  found  companies  which  have  been 
inspected  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  and  have  been 
told  to  take  certain  actions  to  comply 
with  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
After  taking  these  measures,  the  same 
company  has  been  visited  a  few  days 
later  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  given  an  entirely 
new  set  of  requirements  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  the  Executive  order  on 
equal  employment.  Later,  the  OfOoe  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  under  the 
Department  of  Labor,  has  visited  the 
same  plant  and  given  the  company  still 
another  list  of  requirements.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  then  become 
Involved  to  further  scrutinize  the  com- 
pany's affairs.  And  Anally.  State  and 
local  agencies,  where  they  exist,  may  also 
get  into  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  one  company, 
noted  f<x-  Its  advanced  equal  employment 
policies  that  spent  well  over  a  million 
dollars  last  year  In  order  to  comply  with 
the  varied  requirements  of  all  the  agen- 
cies that  had  been  to  see  them. 

There  Is  apparently  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  and  these  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  their  activities  in  this 
field.  And  apart  from  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation of  effort  anr^wg  (^c  numcrous 
agencies  in  this  area  and  the  resultant 
duplication  of  tf  ort  and  increasing  har- 
assment of  Industry,  labor  and  manage- 
ment aUke,  It  has  become  apparent  that 


of  the  acendea,  indudlnv  th«  Cob- 
has  erldenced  hi  Incllnattfln  to 
carry  oul  the  wfU  of  CongreaB.  Relying 
on  EKecuttve  Order  11246.  the  potfdea 
and  practices  of  these  agencies  are  gov- 
erned, not  by  what  Congress  has  estab- 
lished as  law.  but  by  their  own  concept 
of  social  progress.  Thus,  despite  the  clear 
language  of  title  vn.  section  703(h) 
which  sUtes  tliat  "It  shall  not  be  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer to  apply  different  standards  of 
compensation,  or  different  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment  pur- 
suant to  a  bona  fide  seniority  or  merit 
system,  provided  that  such  differences 
are  not  the  result  of  an  intention  to  dis- 
criminate." The  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  demanded  in  one  case, 
that  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Co..  that 
the  company  Institute  plantwide  senior- 
ity In  place  of  departmental  or  progres- 
sion lines  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  1124B.  The  questioned 
seniority  provisions  were  contained  In  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with  a 
union  which  objected  to  their  alteration. 
Negotiations  on  seniority  reached  an  im- 
passe and,  as  a  strike  threat  loomed,  the 
OPCC  told  the  company  It  must  change 
the  system  unilaterally,  if  necessary.  The 
union  stated  that  It  would  file  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  against  any  such 
unilateral  changes  in  the  bargaining 
agreement.  Under  these  circumstances. 
Crown  Zellerbach  was  faced  with  either 
a  strike  and  possible  violation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  cancel- 
lation and  blacklisting  on  present  and 
future  Federal  contracts.  As  a  result  of 
an  OFCC  memorandum  to  Federal  con- 
tracting agencies,  at  least  one  contract 
was  cancelled.  Subsequently,  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  Institute  the  seniority  sj's- 
tem  demanded  by  the  OFCC,  apparently 
in  response  to  (jovernment  pressure: 
contempt  of  court  suits  were  instituted 
by  the  union  against  the  company  and 
others  for  taking  such  action  with  the 
injunction  pending,  as  well  as  a  threat- 
ened strike  by  the  union ;  and  action  was 
maintained  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
enjoin  such  a  strike  and  to  require  the 
union  and  company  to  Incorporate  the 
OFCC  provisions  in  their  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  the  confusion  and  agitation 
which  have  developed  out  of  the  loosely 
allied  programs  and  Independent  opera- 
tions of  these  agencies.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  two  articles  ap- 
pearing in  Barron's  Weekly  written  by 
Shirley  Schelbia  treating  in  depth  the 
Federal  Government's  attempts  to  pro- 
vide equal  employment  opportunities.  As 
I  have  stated,  eventually  the  entire  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  program  must  be  co- 
ordinated if  we  are  to  realize  our  alms 
and  oft-stated  goals  in  this  critical  area. 
My  bill  will  serve  the  immediate  purpose 
of  ending  the  duplication,  overlapping  of 
fimctlons  and  confusion  which  Is  work- 
ing against  these  objectives  and  creating 
resistance  and  hostility  in  the  business 
community.  Equally  Important,  Congress 
will  be  In  a  better  position  to  observe 
whether  its  policies  are  being  carried  out. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  early  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  my  proposal. 


I  aak  tbai  thla  talU  b«  referred  to  the 
Judidary  Committee. 

The  VIC£  PRBBIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriate  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  articles  will 
be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 

The  bill  (S.  931)  to  restore  an  appro- 
priate separation  of  powers  within  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  area  of  equal 
employment  opportunities  and  to  pre- 
clude encroachment  upon  the  legislative 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Congress  in 
this  area,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  lU  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  PAifMiN, 
are  as  follows: 

(Prom  Barron's.  Dec.  23.  1»«81 

GrNTI-EltAW'S     ACIlIEmNT? GOT■«I«l^■^rT     IS 

Making  BusxNass  Its  Unwillinc  Paktnui 
IN  Bias 

(By  Shirley  Schelbia) 

Washington. — "I'm  no  crusader."  th«  wor- 
ried executive  told  a  reporter  recently,  "but 
I'm  no  bigot  either.  All  I  am  Is  a  businessman 
trying  to  operate  my  company  the  best  way  I 
know  how — which  means  bidding  success- 
fully for  contracts  I  can  deliver  on.  and  hir- 
ing quauned  workers  I  know  can  get  the  Job 
done  for  me."  This  employer,  however,  like 
thousands  of  others  In  the  U.S.  today.  Is 
dependent  for  most  of  his  business  on  fed- 
eral contracting  agencies,  and  Uncle  Sam  Is 
determined  to  wipe  out  racial  discrimination 
In  private  employment — at  any  cost.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  Washington  has  been  going 
about  It.  the  cost  can  come  high. 

"If  I  don't  sign  a  commitment  to  hire  a 
certain  number  of  nonwhltes  In  each  Job 
category."  explained  the  businessman,  "the 
government  threatens  to  deal  me  out.  I  face 
formal  complalnU  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  F>OMibl«  law- 
suits by  the  Justice  Department.  I  stand  to 
lose  millions  of  dollars  In  contracts — which 
means  that  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  work- 
ers' Jobs  are  placed  In  Jeopardy  too,  affecting 
blacks  and  whites  alike  Tet  I  have  no  way  to 
guarantee  that  I  can  find  the  people  to  meet 
these  quotas,  particularly  in  high-skill  clas- 
siacatlons.  And  the  Irony  of  It  Is.  If  I  do  go 
all-out  with  such  'reverse  dlscrlmljaatlon'  in 
my  hiring  and  firing.  I  rtm  the  very  real  risk 
of  all-out  trouble  with  organized  labor." 
BLOcaBuaim  aptroach 

There's  little  doubt  that  the  government's 
blockbuster  approach  to  the  centuries-old 
problem  of  employment  bias  may  be  creating 
as  many  Ills  as  it  has  cured.  Not  surprisingly. 
Parkinson's  Law  holds  sway  here  In  a  chaotic 
proliferation  of  policy-making  bureaucrats, 
acting  under  one  or  the  other  of  two  edicts: 
the  I9S4  Civil  Rights  Act  and  President 
Johnson's  Executive  Order  11346  of  1965. 
which  combine  to  blanket  any  employer  of 
at  least  50  persons  as  well  as  any  contract  of 
•10.000  or  more  Involving  federal  funds.  En- 
forcers Include  not  only  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC),  but 
also  the  Justice  Department,  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Omce  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance (OFCC)  and  each  of  some  17,000 
cootracUng  oOcers  represenUng  28  other  U.S. 
agencies.  Although  racial  considerations  are 
predominant,  incidentally,  they  have  by  no 
means  exbauatcd  the  government's  purview  as 
defined  by  statute,  proclamation  and  regu- 
latory flat. 

Beyond  administrative  e<Mifuslon.  how- 
ever— rot  to  say  a  clear  lack  of  either  co- 
ordlnaUon  or  consistency — are  problems  far 
more  serious.  Some  official  actions,  for  ex- 
ample, appear  to  constitute  Inexcusable  abuse 
of  unquestioned  authortty.  Worse  still, 
others  may  weU  be  Illegal  U  not  unconsU- 
tuUonal.  Bmptoyen  have  been  denied  due 
process;   firms  have  been  placed  arbttrarlly 
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m  financial  jeopardy.  In  the  name  of  fair 
employment,  finally,  both  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Olvll  Rights  Act  Itself 
plainly  seem  to  have  been  violated. 
UNSUx  PKOcasaT 
The  most  glaring  Instances  of  action  with- 
out due  process  have  occurred  under  the 
aegla  of  OFCC.  Ward  McCreedy.  acting  di- 
rector of  the  agency,  admits  that  contracting 
ofllcers  have  been  holding  up  awards  virtually 
on  a  dally  basis,  because  of  non-compliance 
with  OFCC  regulations.  "Across  the  board." 
he  said  recently,  "this  experience  has  resulted 
in  the  company's  submitting  a  program 
which  does  effect  compliance.  None  of  these 
people  can  demonstrate  that  they  have  suf- 
fered any  financial  loss  owing  to  such  de- 
lays on  their  blda"  But  the  affected  firms  tell 
a  different  tele:  many  claim  convincingly 
that  the  compliance  procedure  has  caused 
substantial  monetory  losses.  Since  several  of 
OFCC's  regulations  are,  to  say  the  least,  of 
dubious  legality,  the  risks  to  which  such 
employers  are  exposed  would  seem  to  entitle 
them— before  and  not  after  the  acUon  has 
been  teken— to  their  day  in  court. 

What's  more.  OFCC's  parent  Labor  De- 
partment, in  determining  which  contracU 
are  to  be  held  up,  appears  to  be  applying  a 
double  standard.  One  notorious  case  in  point 
Involves  New  York's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  As  long  ago  as  last  May,  several  agen- 
cies were  Investigating  criminal  charges 
against  thU  child  of  the  poverty  program. 
Alleged  was  the  theft  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  had  been  freely  parceled  out  by  the 
Lat>or  Department.  On  September  13,  with 
the  charges  stUl  pending,  the  NYC  was 
awarded  an  additional  $367,000.  Michael  Aun. 
information  specialist  for  Labor,  explained  at 
the  time  that  the  purpose  was  to  keep  the 
Corps  going,  "until  matters  could  be  straight- 
ened out."  (As  It  happens,  they  still  haven't 
been.) 

While  doling  out  money  to  those  facing 
criminal  charges,  in  short,  the  Department 
doesn't  fUnch  from  interfering  with  the 
money-making  ability  of  others  whose  only 
sin  is  the  failure  to  comply  instantly  with 
questionable  regulations.  Mr.  McCreedy  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  OPCC  can  (though  it 
hasn't  done  so  yet)  suspend  all  government 
business  with  a  company  while  a  "discrimina- 
tion" case  Is  pending. 

CaEATTVE    COMPLIANCE 

The  buslnesman's  plaint,  quoted  at  the 
outset,  reflects  the  vridespread  frustration 
and  anger  over  Washington's  imprecise  terms 
for  compliance.  Specifically,  each  contractor 
now  Is  required  to  promise  in  writing  that  he 
will  hire  a  certain  number  of  Negro  workers 
for  each  of  the  major  Job  categories  on  his 
payroll.  To  begin  with,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
prohlblte  racial  quotas  in  employment — a 
coin  which,  presumably,  has  two  sides.  But 
the  government  does  not  set  the  quotas;  It 
tells  private  Industry  to  do  so.  In  effect,  by 
applying  a  curiously  vague  formula. 

Here's  how  that  formula  has  been  ex- 
pressed: an  employer  must  initiate  "affirma- 
tive action  programs"  designed  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination. The  programs,  businessmen  are 
advised  by  way  of  clarification,  will  be  ex- 
pected to  utilize  the  "creativity  and  Ingenu- 
ity of  American  enterprise"  in  attaining  this 
social  goal.  But  if  such  a  program  then  falls 
to  win  official  approval,  the  company  sub- 
mitting It  becomes  subject  to  federal  sanc- 
tions. That  probably  makes  this  the  first 
time  In  American  history  that  Washington 
has  demanded  "creativity"  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  law;  the  concept  has  not  been 
spelled  out  in  plain  English,  much  less 
tested  in  court.  Indeed,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  after  reviewing  an 
OFCC  regulation  which  attempted  a  broad 
definition  of  "affirmative  action,"  character- 
ized it  as  "dlUcult  to  summarize,  bard  to 
understend,  beyond  interpretation.  .  .  ." 


NO  BAST  WAT 

It's  clear,  however,  that  the  government 
wants  detailed,  written  commitments  for  the 
hiring  of  nonwhltes,  virtuaUy  in  every  Job 
category.  E^mployers  who  don't  sign  such 
commitments  don't  get  approval  of  their  "af- 
firmative action  programs."  Those  who  do 
sign,  meanwhile,  soon  find  that  life  Isn't  all 
that  easy.  Nobody  can  be  sure  about  such 
projected  figures,  and  government  officials 
make  a  point  of  not  publicly  demanding  spe- 
cific quotas — which  would,  of  courss,  blatant- 
ly violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  employer, 
then,  must  come  up  with  numbers  which 
satisfy  the  federal  regulators.  However,  what 
suits  one  agency  may  not  find  favor  with 
another;  even  the  bureaucrats  within  a  given 
agency  are  likely  to  disagree.  Not  least,  -quo- 
tas" deemed  acceptable  today  may  not  be  so 
tomorrow,  since  "affirmative  action"  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  progressive. 

To  illustrate,  three  construction  com- 
panies In  Philadelphia  all  were  low  bidders  on 
dlfflerent  U.S.-alded  projects.  One,  Joseph  L. 
Farrell,  Inc.,  got  approval  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  for  Its  "affirmative  action"  program. 
The  other  two  each  submitted  essentially 
the  same  plan,  but  HEW  rejected  the  pro- 
gram of  Harold  E.  Irwin  Co.,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  the  one  submitted  by  Perry 
J.  Goldman  Construction  Co.  When  Irwin 
revised  its  plan,  and  won  HEW's  approval, 
Goldman  duplicated  it— but  again  was 
turned  down.  After  six  months  of  post-bid 
negotiations,  the  Goldman  concern  finally 
managed  to  come  up  with  one  acceptable  to 
HUD. 

NOT   BY    NVMBERS? 

Adding  to  the  confusion,  public  statements 
by  government  officials,  even  in  the  same 
agency,  often  ore  contradictory.  Thus,  OFCC's 
McCreedy  says  It's  Impossible  to  deal  with 
people  without  dealing  in  numbers,  but  that 
Job  assignments  by  race  merely  are  "goals" — 
not  "quotas" — and  he  emphasizes  that  OFCC 
does  not  dictate  any  such  numbers.  Last  May, 
however,  Charles  Doneghy,  an  OFCC  area 
coordinator,  told  Columbus,  Ohio's  Carl  M. 
Geupel  Construction  Co.  that  before  It  could 
qualify  for  a  $5  million  roadbullding  con- 
tract involving  federal  funds,  It  would  have 
to  hire  something  on  the  order  of  15  Negro 
operating  engineers,  13  Journeymen  and  two 
apprentices. 

Earlier  this  year  In  Philadelphia,  OFCC 
area  coordinator  Bennett  Stalvey  warnied  the 
aforementioned  Irwin  Co.  that  a  contract 
would  be  awarded  to  the  second  bidder  un- 
less Irwin  agreed  to  hire  a  representative 
number  of  minority-group  members.  "We 
want  to  see,"  declared  Mr.  Stalvey,  "a  man- 
power table  listing  the  trades,  total  workers 
and  how  many  will  be  minority,  Negroes.  .  .  ." 
Last  January,  the  PhUadelphla  Bulletin 
quoted  Mr.  Stalvey  as  warning  contractors 
that  "if  they  fall  to  hire  a  'representative 
number'  of  Negro  workers,  they  face  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  $100  million  in  federal  contracts 
to  be  awarded  In  six  months." 

That  Philadelphia  story  ran  about  a  month 
after  Labor  Secretary  W.  WiUard  Wlrtz  told 
the  AFL-CIO's  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  convention:  "I  think  it  Is  an  error 
to  approach  this  problem  ...  in  terms  that 
mean  a  number  of  .  .  .  Negroes  or  whites 
or  anybody  else,  as  being  required  on  every 
single  situation  .  .  .  (That)  Involves  quotas 
In  one  form  or  another,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  .  .  .  that  is  simply  the  wrong 
approach  to  that  problem,  and  we  have  got 
to  find  a  better  one." 

EEOC    QUOTAS 

Secretary  Wlrtz'  OFCC  apparently  is  not 
alone  in  forcing  racial  quotas.  Last  May, 
Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R.,  Ariz.)  told  Con- 
gress about  a  letter  sent  to  an  employer  by 
EEOC  Chairman  Clifford  Alexander  Jr.,  accus- 
ing the  businessman  of  committing  unfair 


emplojrment  practices,  based  on  a  statistical 
disparity  between  the  minority  composition 
of  the  employer's  workfOTce  and  that  of  his 
community's  population.   "Despite   a  provi- 
sion In  the  (Civil  Rlghta)  Act  against  using 
ratios  or  racial  balance,"  Senator  Fannin  de- 
clared, "the  (EEOC)   does,  In  fact,  use  such 
ratios  as  one  of  Ite  preliminary  teste  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  a  violation." 
In  any  case,  as  more  and  more  companies 
sign  these  commltmenta.  finding  the  neces- 
sary Job  applicante  has  become  Increasingly 
difficult.  Both  OFCC  and  EEOC  contend  It  Is 
up  to  the  firms  to  recrtUt  and  train  black 
workers.    The    written    agreemente    include 
llste  of  the  sources  employers  are  advised  to 
use  for  such  recruitment.  (Sample  sources: 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  Neighbor- 
hood  Youth    Corps    and    Workers    Defense 
League — all  active  in  militant  causes  but. 
according  to  several  employers,   not   much 
help  as  Job  recruiters — as  well  as  more  co- 
operative groups  like  the  Urban  League  and 
the  National   Association   for  the   Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.)   At  best,  however, 
productivity  is  bovmd  to  suffer  during  the 
apprenticeship   period.   "Training   Is   a    fine 
idea."  says  one  executive,  "but  how  am  I 
supposed  to  fill  my  written  commitment  in 
the  meantime?" 

BROTHERHOOD    DAYS 

Making  matters  still  more  difficult  for  all 
concerned  Is  the  obstinacy  within  much  of 
oi-ganlzed  labor.  Inevitably,  a  vast  amount  of 
government  contract  work  Involves  construc- 
tion projects,  and  the  construction  Industry 
is  burdened  with  the  tradition  of  union  hir- 
ing halls — through  which  the  union,  not  the 
employer,  selects  the  work  force.  Accordingly, 
an  employer  may  find  himself  signing  a  fed- 
eral commitment  which  he  may  not  be  able 
to  Implement  In  practice.  OPCC  answers  that 
hiring  halls  which  don't  supply  an  adequate 
personal  mix  probably  are  discriminating  and, 
therefore,  are  Illegal.  Employers,  however,  feel 
obliged  to  honor  their  labor  contracte  (at 
least  until  adjudged  illegal ) —especially  since 
they  may  have  a  strike  on  their  hands  if  they 
don't. 

Hiring  halls  are  but  one  such  area  in  which 
OPCC  now  is  demanding  action  by  contrac- 
tors. The  agency  also  wante  sweeping  changes 
In  that  bulwark  of  unionism,  the  seniority 
system.  To  make  up  for  past  discrimination, 
OFCC  has  advised  employers  to  make  pref- 
erential promotions  outelde  the  system,  al- 
lowing mlnorlty-groxip  members  to  take  their 
seniority  along  vrtth  them  in  any  shift  from 
one  department  to  another — a  radical  de- 
parture m  the  construction  brotherhoods. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
collective  bargaining  on  seniority  is  manda- 
tory where  the  NLRB  has  certified  a  union 
to  represent  workers.  But  how  can  an  em- 
ployer bargain  when  he  has  been  ordered  to 
make  specific  changes  by  the  OPCC?  Asked 
the  question.  OFCC  replies  that  it  plans  to 
use  Its  Influence  to  help  but  that  "if  differ- 
ences on  a  seniority  contract  cannot  be  re- 
solved, a  contractor  may  have  to  decide 
whether  to  take  a  strike  or  lose  a  (federal) 
contract." 

A  vnlon  found  guilty  of  discrimination  risks 
losing  its  NLRB  certification,  but  the  legality 
of  certain  OFCC  and  EEOC  requiremente  on 
seniority  Is  as  questionable  as  some  of  the 
others  affecting  management.  In  fact  EEOC 
has  received  complalnte  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation from  whites — because  of  preferential 
treatment  given  blacks.  To  avoid  charges 
that  they  are  encouraging  companies  to  vio- 
late the  national  labor  law,  both  agencies 
claim  they  now  consult  unions,  allowing 
them  to  become  "interested  parties"  in 
formal  proceedings.  On  at  least  one  occasion 
however,  an  OPCC  official  refused  to  make 
this  concession.  At  a  meeting  in  Cleveland 
last  May,  Area  Coordinator  Doneghy,  after 
checking  wltli  Washington,  refused  to  dis- 
cuss an  "affirmative  action  program"  of  Carl 
M,  Oeupel  Construction  Co.  while  represente- 
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ttTes  of  th«  Interaatloa*!  Oirton  of  Operat- 
ing gngtneera  wm  to  tbe  rooiB. 

What's  more.  Donald  Shtlman.  AFlr-CtO 
ClvU  Right*  Director,  toM  Barron^  th«« 
OFCC  recently  launched  proceed ln»»  to  de- 
bar Bethlehem  Steel  from  federal  contntcta 
(over  the  issue  of  aenlortty)  without  e»en 
consulting  tha  United  Steelworkers.  The 
union  after  protesting,  waa  allowed  to  be- 
come an  Interested  party.  (Hearings  now  are 
adjourned:  a  subaequent  article  In  this  series 
win  dlsctiss  the  case.)  -Malclng  a  union  an 
Interested  party  In  proceeding*  to  work  out 
something  new  is  not  the  same  as  bargain- 
ing collectlrely,"  says  Thomas  W.  Miller.  Jr , 
IfLRB's  Information  director.  But  It's  not 
possible  to  file  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  against  the  government;  Uncle  Sam  Is 
exempt  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

BMR-OTEms'    SIimDCN 

AH  of  this  would  seem  to  make  government 
contracting  a  more  precarious  business  than 
ever,  but  the  agencies  increasingly  act  as 
though  determined  to  wreck  contractor  rela- 
tions through  sheer  harassment.  The  watch- 
word In  current  federal  enforcement  of  equal 
Job  opportunities.  Indeed,  seems  to  be  "guilty 
until  pfwren  Innocent."  EEOC  habitually 
levels  charges  against  employers  without  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  beforehand  to  s^e 
the  evidence  and  respond  to  it.  Investiga- 
tors frequently  arrive  at  a  plant  un- 
announced, demanding  a  look  at  the  records 
without  stating  any  specific  complaint.  Not 
least  objectionable  to  employers,  finally.  Is 
an  OPCC  lactic  of  requiring  them  to  "vali- 
date" all  personnel  tests  by  proving  that 
such  tests  don't  result  in  discrimination. 

Good  intentions  aside.  Washington's  equal 
employment  opportunity  campaign  clearly  is 
being  administered  with  a  bias  all  its  own. 
"The  government  couldn't  have  done  a  oet- 
ter  Job  of  sat>otaging  the  program,"  one 
sorely  beset  employer  said  recently.  "If  It 
bad  deliberately  set  out  to  do  so." 

(From  Barron's.  Jan.  20,  1969 1 

FAHIN'tSS     BT     PlAT SOME     EMPLOYES     THESI 

DATS  Abx  Mosb  Equal  Thak  Otheks 
( By  Shirley  Schelbla) 
Washington. — Late  last  fall,  when  top  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Equal  Emploj-ment  Op- 
portunity Commission  (EEOC)  and  the 
Labor  Department's  OfBce  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  (OFCC)  appeared  at  a 
series  of  four  seminars  around  the  country, 
some  2,000  bothered  and  bewildered  U.S. 
businessmen  showed  up.  The  regional  meet- 
ings, sponsored  Jointly  by  private  and  pub- 
lic interests,  were  held  in  New  York.  Chicago. 
Houston  and  Los  Angeles.  The  stated  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  forums  In  which  in- 
dustrial employers,  required  to  comply  with 
federal  equal -opportunity  regulations  or  risk 
the  ICMS  of  federal  contracts  (Barron's.  De- 
cember 23,  1968).  at  last  could  confront 
official  Washington  with  their  questions 
about  how  the  program  is  supposed  to 
work — and.  hopefully,  discover  what  they 
would  have  to  do  to  live  with  It. 

MOTHUtC    IS    CESTAIN 

Unfortunately,  the  sessions  turned  Into 
fiascos.  Far  from  lUuminatlng  regulatory 
policy  and  practices,  the  bureaucrats — alter- 
nately know-lt-aUa  and  know-nothlnga — 
managed  only  to  fog  the  issue*  and  make 
matters  worse.  To  a  general  question  froaa 
the  floor  (in  New  York)  as  to  whether  a 
multi-dlTislonal  corporation  should  decen- 
tralize Its  compliance  reporting  procedure*. 
Ward  McCreedy,  OFCC's  acting  director,  re- 
plied: "If  anybody  baa  any  suggeatlons.  we 
certainly  want  them.  .  .  .**  To  a  more  specific 
query,  on  whether  a  contpany  oosild  be  held 
nabte  for  hokitsc  to  "somethlBg  in  a  cost- 
tract  which  waa  legal  when  (the  ooatraet) 
was  stsned,"  Labor's  Deputy  SoUdlor  Alfred 
O.  Albert  oasred:  "n.  dont  know  the  answer 
to  that  qaeattoo." 


Shouldn't  a  company  be  Informed  before- 
baiid  ot  an  InvestlgatMiR.  someone  else 
wanted  to  know.  "I  dOB't  see,"  reapooded 
■■OC's  M:ttBg  director  of  compUance.  Bob- 
«t  L.  Raadolp^.  "where  notlfyliic  some  busy 
corporate  executive  on  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York  Is  going  to  help  the  local  umlt  man- 
ager In  Turkey  Square.  Ark."  Finally:  Doaa 
a  regional  director  have  authority  to  Imple- 
ment an  agreement  resolving  complaints  of 
racial  bias?  "Yes."  pronounced  Lewis  B. 
Collins,  special  assistant  to  the  general 
counsel  of  EEOC.  "No."  declared  EEOC  Com- 
missioner Elizabeth  Kuck. 

irPMANSHTP    t)OWIf 

After  two  days  of  this,  understandably, 
busy  executives  went  home — to  Park  Avenue 
or  Turkey  Square — more  confused  than 
ever.  If  talking  and  reasoning  with  federal 
administrators  doesn't  show  employers  how 
to  live  with  programs,  what  does?  So  far, 
the  experiences  of  various  companies  In 
trying  to  airrive  at  an  answer  have  demon- 
strated chiefly  the  great  variety  of  tactics 
which   can   mean   trouble   (or  employers. 

Take  the  experience  of  Philip  Morris,  Inc.. 
which  ttalked  when  EEOC  recommended  that 
the  Arm  scrap  its  seniority  system.  Employes 
of  the  tobacco  company  had  been  entitled 
to  acquire  tenure  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  their  own  department.  Without  regard  to 
race  or  color,  if  they  transferred  from  one 
department  to  another  they  gave  up  senior- 
ity. EEOC  went  to  court  to  enforce  a  change. 
When  Philip  Morris  was  brought  before  the 
bar.  it  found  the  US.  District  Court  at  Rich- 
mond. Va..  more  reasonable  than  the  Com- 
mission: the  court  declared  that  a  govern- 
ment agency  cannot  enforce  its  own  concept 
of  equality  without  a  hearing. 

Nevertheless,  the  company  lost  Its  case. 
When  Negroes  move  to  a  new  department 
previously  "closed"  to  them,  said  the  court, 
they  must  be  allowed  seniority  dating  from 
their  Initial  employment  at  the  plant.  No 
matter  that  this  meant  preferential  treat- 
ment for  one  class  of  employes  over  another. 
Otherwise,  the  court  ruled,  the  company's 
system  would  perpetuate  past  discrimination. 
To  :U1  this,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers (one  of  the  sponsors  of  last  fall's 
forums)  commented: 

"The  practical  consequences  of  decisions 
like  Philip  Morris  will  doubtless  be  to  upset 
many  departmental  and  other  Job  progression 
systems  despite  what  the  court  aclcnowledged 
are  legitimate  management  purpoees  for  re- 
taining such  arrangements.  .  .  .  Negotiated 
seniority  arrangements,  based  on  compromise 
seldom  provide  (or  the  precise  functional 
relationship  among  Jotia  which  the  court 
would  require  to  let  the  system  stand.  Courts 
would  become  increasingly  involved  in  job 
analysis  and  seniority  planning,  tasks  for 
which  they  are  technically  unsultcd.  and 
would  unduly  disrupt  Industrial  relation- 
ships." 

CONTRAET      OPINION 

As  it  happens,  however,  the  courts  ulti- 
mately may  decide  that  an  employer,  and  not 
one  of  the  federal  agencies,  also  can  be  right 
in  such  matters.  The  seniority  question  par- 
ticularly seems  to  remain  up  in  the  air.  Last 
October,  in  a  case  involving  Duke  Power  Co., 
the  U.S.  District  Court  at  Greensboro.  N.C.. 
declared:  "U  the  decision  in  (PhUip  Morris) 
may  be  interpreted  to  hold  that  present  con- 
aequence*  of  past  dlacrlmlnaUon  are  covered 
by  the  (Civil  RlghU)  Act.  this  court  holds 
otherwise.  There  ts  no  reference  in  the  Act  to 
'present  consequences.'  Moreover,  under  no 
definition  o{  the  words  therein  can  the  terms 
'present  consequences  o(  past  discrimination' 
and  'unlaw(ul  employment  practice'  be  given 
synonymous  meanings." 

The  court  ruled  specifically  In  the  Duke 
IH>wer  case  that  requiring  a  high-school  edo- 
oatton  and  satisfactory  scores  on  general  in- 
telligence (IQ)  tests  does  imH  constitute  Il- 
legal racial  discrimination.  It  went  so  far  as 


to  add  that  pre-employmeDt  tests  need  not 
be    limited    to    determlnlBc   an    appUeant's 
ability  to  perform  a  certain  job. 
tnc  noM  w«ij-A«Et 

The  hiring  and  advancement  of  minority- 
group  employes  can  be  especially  vexing  for 
personnel  directors  In  urban  centers.  One 
large  department  store  In  Washington,  for 
example,  has  attempted  to  bring  Its  payroll 
more  In  line,  racially  and  ethnically,  with  the 
city's  popxUation  mix — which  now.  of  course. 
Is  predominantly  black.  Even  though  the  re- 
tailing firm  has  no  government  contracts 
(and  hence  is  not  threatened  with  the  spe- 
cific enforcement  penalties  available  to 
OFCC).  Its  nuinageinent  has  been  trying  to 
conform  with  the  spirit  of  EEOC— but  not 
without  dlflSculty. 

"The  so-called  'hard-core  unemployed' 
show  little  Interest  In  unskilled  jobs  like 
sales  clerks  and  porters."  the  store's  person- 
nel director  complained  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. "For  such  work,  we  can  afford  to  pay 
only  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour. 
Most  people  seem  to  prefer  welfare  to  that. 
On  relief,  a  person  can  get  $50  a  week  or 
more,  depending  on  his  bracket.  Our  $1.60 
an  hour  works  out  to  $64  for  a  40-hour  week, 
which  meaits.  In  effect,  that  we're  asking  a 
welfare  recipient  to  put  in  40  hours  of  time 
for  a  net  gain  of  $14  or  less." 

The  department  store,  accordingly,  has 
gone  along  with  special-recruitment  and  per- 
sonnel-training schemes.  Since  both  involve 
additional  costs,  the  government  offered  to 
help.  Specifically,  at  a  meeting  arranged  for 
several  Washington  area  retailers,  representa- 
tives of  33  different  federal  and  local  agen- 
cies— each  with  its  own  programs,  each 
funded  separately,  and  all  apparently  over- 
lapping in  purpose — promised  to  round  up 
Job  candidates.  "One  told  us  be  would  set  us 
up  immediately  with  a  program  for  30  or  40 
'hard-core'  unemployed."  the  personnel  man- 
ager recalled.  "I  said,  'Let's  start  with  one,' 
and  do  you  know,  he  had  a  hard  time  com- 
ing up  with  one."  Another  agency,  which 
promised  six  'hard-core'  people,  managed  to 
provide  three.  But  after  a  few  days  on  the 
job.  all  three  quit  to  go  back  on  relief.  "Then 
we  sent  our  own  recruiters  into  the  Negro 
neighborhoods."  the  retail  official  added. 
"After  two  solid  days,  they  lined  up  four  new 
employes.  Two  weeks  later,  all  four  had 
walked  off  the  Job." 

HOW    TO     SUCCEED? 

A  variation  of  the  same  problem  arose  to 
plague  the  department  store's  personnel-ad- 
vancement program.  "We  had  a  girl  who  was 
doing  excellent  work  putting  tickets  on 
warehouse  merchandise,"  the  same  executive 
went  on.  "In  one  year  we  gave  her  five  raises. 
Then  she  came  in  and  said  that  her  com- 
munity leaders  had  told  her  It  was  time  to 
upgrade  herself."  With  the  firm's  approval, 
the  girl  signed  up  for  training  as  a  typist  at 
the  expense  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Administration. 

After  she  had  completed  the  course,  how- 
ever, the  department  store  discovered  her  top 
speed  to  be  only  five  vrards  per  minute.  "We 
can't  do  business  at  that  pace."  said  the  per- 
sonnel director.  The  store  advised  the  fed- 
eral employment  service  that  It  would  take 
her  back  in  the  old  job  instead,  giving  her 
the  raises  to  which  she  would  have  been 
entitled  had  she  not  left  for  training.  But 
both  the  girl  and  the  government  Insisted 
that  her  new  grade  was  that  of  typist — "she 
bad  an  MDTA  certificate  saying  sa"  The  girl 
turned  down  the  lesser  warehouse  position, 
and  now  draws  unemployment  compensation 
for  39  weeks  a  year  as  an  unemployed 
typist. 

Perhaps  the  classic  case  to  date  inrolTe* 
Crrown  Zellerbach  Corp.  Along  with  one  of  Its 
labor  unions,  the  giant  paper  company  took 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  eovrt.  with  results 
which  admealy  alTected  lU  government-re- 
lated  buslwses   and.   after  a  series  ot  legal 
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actions  and  counter-actions,  served  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  arm  of  Labor's 
OFCC. 

BAtTLK  OF  BOGALU8A 

The  battle  began  more  than  five  years  ago, 
when  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  (predecessor  to 
both  OPCC  and  EEOC)  launched  an  Investi- 
gation into  alleged  racial  discrimination  at 
Crown  Zellerbach's  Bogalusa,  La.,  paper  mill. 
By  January  1966,  the  company  had  reached 
an  agreement  with  EEOC  to  merge  a  nuniber 
of  its  formerly  segregated  production  lines 
and  hire  (or  transfer)  blacks  to  previously 
"white-only"  jobs. 

However,  OPCC,  (or  Its  part,  rejected  the 
EEOC  agreement.  In  March,  new  investiga- 
tions got  under  way.  this  time  by  both  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Pentagon,  on  behalf  of  OFCC.  Negotiations 
ensued  between  Crown  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment agency,  but  with  the  United  Paper- 
makers  and  Paperworkers  (AFL-CIO)  barred 
from  taking  part  by  OFCC  order — even 
though  that  union,  federally  certified  as  the 
repreeentatlve  of  plant  employes,  legally  was 
entitled  to  be  a  party  to  any  talks  affecting 
employment  conditions. 

The  upshot  was  that  Crown  Zellerbach 
signed  a  new  agreement  with  OFCC,  promis- 
ing special  recruitment  and  training  of  Ne- 
groes, and  restricting  employment  tests  to 
those  approved  as  not  discriminatory.  (The 
aforementioned  Duke  Power  court  decision 
may  affect  the  latter  point's  legality.)  The 
company  also  was  required  to  keep  monthly 
job-applicant  records  on  a  racial  basis.  Fi- 
nally, the  firm  agreed  to  do  Its  best  to  change 
the  union  contract  at  Bogalusa  regarding 
seniority.  The  agency  said  that  In  competing 
for  the  next  higher  Job.  seniority  must  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  length  of  employ- 
ment at  the  plant  instead  of  experience  on 
the  partlculair  job — thereby  opening  new 
areas  of  advancement  to  minority-group  em- 
ployes. OPCC  said  the  responsibility  for  com- 
pliance rested  with  management.  Irrespective 
of  Its  obligation  (or  ability)  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  employes  on  such  matters. 

With  the  seniority  question  stUl  hanging — 
dependent  only  on  "results" — OPCC  applied 
pressure,  circillatlng  a  "consult  memoran- 
dum" to  all  federal  agencies:  it  advised  that 
before  the  purchase  of  paper  products  from 
Crown  Zellerbach,  OFCC  should  be  consulted. 
Some  contracting  agencies  simply  took  the 
com.pany  off  their  bidders'  list,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  holding  up  a  contract.  Others 
took  the  memorandum  to  mean  they  could 
sign  no  new  contracts  with  Crown  until 
OFCC  advised  otherwise. 

The  effect  was  to  bar  the  company  from 
new  federal  contracts,  without  a  hearing,  for 
an  Indefinite  period.  Meanwhile,  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach vainly  tried  to  negotiate  a  labor- 
management  agreement  on  seniority  satis- 
factory to  OFCC.  The  agency  finally  ordered 
that  the  changes  be  made  unilaterally  by 
management,  threatening  "sanctions"  if  it 
did  not  comply.  The  Papennakers,  for  their 
part,  threatened  to  strike  if  the  system  were 
changed  without  their  consent. 

MABCHING    TOGETHER 

Caught  in  the  crossfire,  both  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach and  the  union  went  to  court  In 
cases  that  were  later  consolidated.  They  ob- 
tained an  order  enjoining  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  from  withholding  federal  contracts 
without  a  hearing.  OFCC  then  agreed  to  hold 
a  hearing  to  determine  whether  It  had 
wrongly  required  the  firm  to  change  Its  se- 
niority arrangements.  The  company  then  said 
it  would  make  the  seniority  changes  and 
promised  its  employes  that  if  the  new  sys- 
tem were  declared  invalid,  they  would  be  re- 
imbursed and  reinstated  according  to  pro- 
visions of  the  old  method. 

Unmolllfled,  the  union  Independently 
sought  an  Injunction  against  Implementa- 
tion of  new  ruleb  before  a  hearing.  That  case 
was  dismissed,  whereupon  the  Papermakers 
again  announced  strike  plans.  At  that  point 


last  January,  the  Justice  Department,  at 
OFCC's  request,  asked  the  U.S.  District  Court 
at  New  Orleans  to  enjoin  a  walkout.  The 
purpose  of  a  strike,  said  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, would  be  to  maintain  a  seniority  sys- 
tem which  was  Illegal  because  It  was  dis- 
criminatory. The  court  issued  the  order  ban- 
ning a  strike. 

In  the  wake  of  its  court-backed  victory — 
according  to  Acting  Director  McCreedy,  se- 
niority at  the  Bogalusa  mill  (which  was  re- 
vised the  day  after  the  strike  was  blocked) 
now  Is  working  satisfactorily  to  the  OFCC?. 
and  the  agency  seems  to  have  emerged 
stronger  than  ever.  For  one  thing,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  moved  immediately  against 
the  same  company's  box  plant  at  Bogalusa, 
enjoining  enforcement  of  an  allegedly  dis- 
criminatory system  there;  the  court  ordered 
plant-wide  seniority  covering  all  employees 
hired  before  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  For 
another,  OFCC  retained  the  power  to  Issue 
governmentwlde  "consult  memorandums," 
according  to  Mr.  McCreedy,  "despite  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  decision."  Finally,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  AFL-CIO  spokesman,  the  de- 
cision win  enable  OFCC  to  move  more  ex- 
peditiously in  future  cases  of  similar  labor- 
management  conflict. 

OtJT  OF   COURT 

Indeed,  the  agency  already  had  proved 
that  it  can  effectively  harass  an  employer 
without  resort  to  the  courts.  Exhibit  A  is 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  OFCC  probe  almost  since 
the  day  the  agency  was  created.  Like  Crown 
Zellerbach,  the  Ohio  manufacturer  was  able 
to  satisfy  all  of  OFCC's  demands  except 
those  involving  seniority.  These,  the  com- 
pany said,  would  have  to  meet  agreement 
by  the  United  Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO),  un- 
der a  contract  calling  for  new  negotiations 
to  begin  60  days  prior  to  termination  last 
August  25. 

Nevertheless,  in  November  1967,  Timken 
was  ordered  to  begin  Immediate  negotiations 
with  the  Steelworkers  toward  a  revised  se- 
niority system.  In  that  event,  said  the  union, 
full-scale  labor-management  talks  should 
start  at  once,  despite  contract  terms.  After 
three  months,  however,  nothing  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  In  late  February,  OPCC 
held  an  Informal  two-day  hearing  of  its 
own — without  union  representation.  The 
agency  told  management  it  had  60  days  to 
reach  agreement  correcting  the  "entire  prob- 
lem" of  discrimination  in  seniority. 

Timken  and  the  Steelworkers  proceeded 
with  a  marathon  series  of  18  conferences. 
"Despite  the  substantial  changes  which  the 
company  has  offered  to  make  In  the  seniority 
provisions  of  the  1965  Basic  Labor  Agree- 
ment," a  company  spokesman  finally  re- 
ported, "The  union  negotiators  were  still 
demanding  additional  changes  which.  In  the 
company's  opinion,  were  not  required  In  the 
Agreement  for  purposes  of  compliance  (with 
federal  anti-dlscrimlnation  regulations)." 

TIGHTENING  THE    SCREWS 

On  May  3,  Timken  told  OPCC  it  was  sty- 
mied. On  May  23,  OFCC  announced  initia- 
tion of  debarment  proceedings  and  also  told 
the  firm  It  would  "recommend  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings be  brought  to  enforce  your  contrac- 
tual equal  employment  obligation.  .  .  ."  The 
company  was  given  10  days  to  request  a  for- 
mal OFCC  hearing — or  Immediately  lose  all 
present  and  future  government  orders,  as 
well  OS  those  from  any  other  firms  doing 
business  with  the  government.  Timken  was 
faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice.  It  decided  a 
lawsuit  would  take  too  long:  It  might  win 
the  point  eventually,  but  lose  Its  shirt  in 
the  process.  An  injunction  also  seemed  out 
of  the  question  since,  unlike  Crown  Zeller- 
bach, Timken  now  had  been  offered  a  hear- 
ing by  OFCC. 

So  Timken  accepted  the  arrangement.  Two 
agonizing  months  went  by  before  Secretary 
Wlrtz  appointed  a  three-man  panel.  Hearings 


were  to  begin  August  27  (two  days  after  the 
union  contract  would  expire).  Meanwhile, 
OFCC's  Mr.  McCreedy  told  the  company  that, 
effective  July  22,  it  must  give  "our  com- 
pliance officers  .  .  .  free  and  full  access  to 
all  personnel  records,  all  test  records,  the 
employment  applications  of  the  last  100 
applicants  for  employment  and  employment 
applications  for  the  last  100  unsuccessful 
applicants  for  employment." 

The  officers  arrived  at  Timken  head- 
quarters in  Canton,  Ohio,  on  July  29  and 
stayed  until  August  2,  examining  material. 
During  that  time,  notices  appeared  in  bars 
near  the  Canton  plant  urging  all  Timken 
employes  to  meet  July  31  at  535  Cherry  Ave- 
nue to  "register  all  complaints  against  Tim- 
ken Roller  Bearing."  One  notice  said: 
"Complaints:  No.  i.  No  white-collar  jobs. 
No.  2,  No  promotions.  No.  3,  Discriminating 
practices." 

While  seniority  generally  Is  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  unionism,  OFCC's  pressure  (or 
seniority  changes  actually  strengthened  the 
Steelworkers'  position;  for  years  they  had 
wanted  a  less  restrictive  system,  irrespective 
of  racial  overtones.  In  any  case,  labor-man- 
agement relations  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
On  August  25  (when  the  contract  expired) 
the  United  Steelworkers  walked  out,  launch- 
ing a  bitter  seven-week  strike  against  Tim- 
ken Roller  Bearing.  In  those  circumstances 
and  with  management  now  completely  pre- 
occupied, the  August  27  OPCC  hearing  post- 
poned. 

But  on  October  7,  with  the  plant  still 
struck.  Timken  representatives  were  sum- 
moned to  Washington  anyway,  for  a  pre- 
trial hearing  by  the  three  panel  members. 
Chairman  Harold  Summers  (who  Is  associate 
chief  trial  examiner  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board)  suggested  that  Timken 
meet  with  the  OFCC  that  very  day,  to  find 
a  settlement  and  eliminate  the  need  for  a 
hearing.  The  Timken  people  did  sit  down 
with  agency  officials  and  told  them  a  settle- 
ment with  the  union  was  imminent  but  re- 
fused to  disclose  bargaining  data. 

Four  days  later,  the  Steelworkers  returned 
to  their  jobs — under  a  new  contract  incorpo- 
rating complex  and  rather  drastic  seniority 
changes.  Previously,  Timken  had  212  senior- 
ity "units"  for  9,500  employes  and  transfers 
of  seniority  between  units  were  not  permit- 
ted. Now  there  were  only  four  such  units 
covering  the  entire  plant,  and  transfers  from 
one  to  another  would  entail  no  loss  of  pay 
or  other  rights.  The  company  also  promised 
to  notify  all  employes  when  openings  occur, 
so  that  minorities  can  apply — and  can  file 
complaints  if  they  are  turned  down  for  rea- 
sons they  suspect  are  "discriminatory."  Every 
employe,  moreover,  would  get  a  45-day  trial 
p>ertod  on  any  new  Job,  to  show  whether  or 
not  he  can  handle  it. 

OPCC  then  discontinued  its  debarment 
proceedings — but  with  certain  conditions. 
Every  two  months  for  one  year.  Timken  must 
file  a  detailed  report  on  any  changes  (or  de- 
nial of  changes)  in  job  classifications,  in- 
cluding this  data:  "In  the  case  of  Negro  em- 
ployes who  are  denied  a  transfer  or  who  fail 
to  qualify,  the  reasons  (or  such  denial  or 
failure  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  report." 
In  addition,  by  mid-March  Timken  must 
submit  a  written  "affirmative  action"  pro- 
gram "with  respect  to  recruitment,  selection, 
employment  and  promotion  of  officials,  man- 
agers, professionals,  technicians,  sales  work- 
ers and  office  and  clerical  workers  and  ap- 
prentices and  other  trainees.  .  .  ."  (The  com- 
pany, meanwhile,  may  not  have  seen  the  end 
yet;  it  recently  was  visited  by  an  investigator 
from  another  agency,  EEOC.) 

WHAT    IT    PROVES 

What  has  It  all  proved?  OFCC  and  EEOC 
spokesmen  say  the  Timken  agreement  out- 
modes  the  highly  controversial  one  obtained 
nearly  two  yesu's  ago  at  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  (Barron's.  July  17, 
1967),  which  called  for  preferential  promo- 
tions for  certain  Negroes  and  special  recruit- 
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ment  of  blacka.  It  app«*n  to  h»ve  done  more 
than  that  by  eatabUshing  the  precedent  that 
Waahlngton — Independently  of  the  courta — 
can  wreak  havoc  In  already  troubled  labor- 
management  affalra.  oyer  the  laaue  of  equal 
opportunity. 


S     932— INTRODUCTION    OP      LAND 
GRAB"  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1969,  I  told  the  Senate  how  out- 
raged many  Utahans  were  by  the  John- 
son administrations  last  minute  land 
grab  which  arbitrarily  added  some 
264.000  acres  to  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monuments.  This  action  was 
taken  under  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  my  Republican  colleagues  in 
the  House.  Congressman  Lauuenci  J. 
BuRTOM  and  Congressman  Sherman  P. 
Lloyd,  and  today  I  Introduce  a  compan- 
ion bill  to  their  House  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Antiquities  Act  to  prevent 
such  actions  in  the  future. 

Under -the  Taylor  Grazing!  Act  the 
President  Is  unable  to  withdraw  more 
than  5,000  acres  without  congressional 
approval;  but  the  Antiquities  Act  has  no 
sututory  acreage  limit.  This  legislation 
would  provide  that  no  more  than  four 
sections,  or  2.560  acres,  could  be  reserved 
by  the  President.  Our  bill  gives  ample 
protection  to  the  rare  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  for  the  President  to  act  with- 
out prior  consulUtion  with  Congress,  but 
It  would  preclude  future  unilateral  exec- 
utive action  involving  thousands  of  acres 
of  land. 

Almost  300.000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Utah  were  withdrawn  without 
consultation  with  the  elected  ofBcials  of 
the  State,  the  congressional  delegation, 
or  the  Interested  use>s,  who  Included 
mining  and  grazlns  Interests.  No  attempt 
was  made  through  the  time-honored 
method  of  p  ibllc  hearings  to  determine 
the  economic  impact  or  the  views  of  the 
proponents  and  opponents.  Instead,  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  reportedly  told  the  President  "he 
thought"  there  would  be  no  opposition. 
However,  I  understand  he  did  clear  it 
with  the  eastern  wilderness  advocates 
and  some  others  In  the  West  who  ne- 
glected to  speak  up.  I  might  mention  that 
one  of  my  more  outraged  constituents 
wrote  that  if  we  need  another  national 
park  we  should  make  the  L.  B.  J.  ranch 
one  and  hire  Stewart  Udall  to  run  it. 

Former  President  Johnson  admitted 
that  he  did  not  include  7  million  acres 
suggested  by  Secretary  Udall  because  "I 
believe  the  taking  of  this  land — without 
any  opportunity  for  congressional 
study — would  strain  the  Antiquities  Act 
far  beyond  Its  Intent  and  would  be  poor 
public  policy.  Understandably,  such  ac- 
tion. I  am  Informed,  would  be  opposed 
by  leading  Members  of  Congress  hav- 
ing authority  In  this  field  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  or  pass 
Judgment  on  the  desirability  of  the 
taking." 

Mr.  President,  may  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  people  of  Utah  feel  they 
should  be  afforded  the  same  considera- 
tion? We  resent  the  secondary  stepchild 
role  the  Johnson  administration  advo- 
cated in  an  announcement. 


This  amendment  to  the  Antiquities 
Act  would  retain  the  true  meaning  of 
the  act  but  would  preclude  its  use  for 
purposes  for  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended. I  hope  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  and  so  that 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  its 
members  can  begin  the  legislative  proc- 
ess immediately  I  introduce  it  here  to- 
day. 

I  request  that  the  bill  In  Ito  entirety 
be  Inserted  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  932)  to  provide  that  the 
land  reserved  for  any  national  monu- 
ment shall  not  exceed  2.560  acres  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

s.  032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
0/  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
preservation  of  American  antiquities",  ap- 
proved June  8.  1906  (34  SUt.  225).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "the  smallest 
area"  the  following:  "(  which  shall  In  no  caae 
exceed  2,560  acres  In  the  aggregate)". 


S.  933  THROUGH  S.  936— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  five  bills 
that  were  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress by  my  predecessor  the  late  Bob 
Bartlett.  Four  of  these  bills  relate  to  Bob 
Bartletfs  lifelong  goal;  a  future  for 
Alaskans  on  equal  status  with  the  rest 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  equally  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
of  this  goal  and  will  work  to  see  It  become 
a  reality.  These  bills  are: 

First.  A  bill  to  amend  the  1947  act  to 
do  away  with  the  rights-of-way  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  have  in  lands 
acquired  under  the  1947  act. 

Second.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Employees  Club  property  on 
Government  Hill  In  the  city  of  Anchor- 
age. 

Third.  A  bill  that  corrects  provision 
of  existing  law  which  deprives  veterans 
In  Hawaii  and  Alaska  of  certain  hospital 
care  because  neither  State  Is  Included 
under  the  contract  authority  provisions 
which  apply  only  to  noncontiguous  U.S. 
territories,  commonwealths,  and  posses- 
sions. 

Fourth.  A  bill  that  allows  merchant 
vessel  operators  and  fishing  vessel  own- 
ers to  commit  themselves  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  vessel  replacement  reserve 
fund. 

I  will  speak  of  the  fifth  bill  in  a  sepa- 
rate statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
four  bills  relating  to  the  problems  of 
my  State  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 


be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  933 

A  bin  to  vacate  and  relinquish  the  reserva- 
tion of  righu-of-way  for  certain  purposes 
made  pursuant  to  section  321  (d)  of  title  48. 
ITnlted  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Wwks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  right- 
of-way  for  roads,  roadways,  highways,  tram- 
ways, trails,  bridges,  and  appurtenant  struc- 
tures reserved  by  section  321(d)  of  title  48. 
United  States  Code  (61  Stat.  418.  1947),  not 
utilized  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  State 
or  territory  of  Alaska  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  hereof.  shsU  be  and  hereby  Is 
vacated  and  relinquished  by  the  United 
States  to  the  end  and  Intent  that  such  res- 
ervation shall  merge  with  the  fee  and  be  for- 
ever extinguished. 

S.934 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  land  to  the  city 
of  Anchorage.  Alaska:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalra 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Anchorage.  Alaska,  all 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  tract  described  In  section 
3  of  this  Act,  and  the  Improvements  thereon. 
Sec.  2.  The  tract  to  be  conveyed  under  the 
first  section  of  thU  Act  Is  a  parcel  of  land 
lying  within  the  Alaska  Railroad  Terminal 
Reserve  at  Anchorage.  Alaska,  adjacent  to 
the  north  addition  to  the  Anchorage  townsltc 
and  Is  more  specifically  described  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  comer  7  of  United  States  s\ir- 
vey  3047;  thence  north  61  degree*  11  minutes 
30  seconds  east,  240.73  feet;  thence  south  28 
degrees  48  minutes  30  seconds  east.  91.94 
feet;  thence  south  74  degrees  24  mlnutea 
east,  86.31  feet;  thence  south  15  degrees  36 
minutes  west.  384.37  feet;  thence  south  46 
degrees  36  minutes  west.  161.91  feet;  thence 
south  74  degrees  41  minutes  35  seconds  west, 
161.63  feet;  thence  north  70  degrees  31  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west,  179.23  feet;  thence 
north  19  degrees  28  minutes  30  seconds  east. 
431.36  feet;  thence  north  54  degrees  28  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east.  78.27  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  ap- 
proximately 4.70  acres. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  made  under  this 
Act  shall  be  without  monetary  consideration, 
but  subject  to  the  provision  that  If  within 
25  years  after  the  lands  are  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  city  of  An- 
chorage attempts  to  transfer  title  to  or  con- 
trol over  the  tract  to  another,  or  the  tract  Is 
devoted.  In  whole  or  In  part,  to  other  than 
recreational  or  public  purposes,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  title 
to  the  tract  automatically  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States.  The  acceptance  of  any  Instru- 
ment of  conveyance  under  this  Act  by  the 
city  of  Anchorage  shall  constitute  an  agree- 
ment by  the  city  that  a  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  breach 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section  has  oc- 
curred saall  be  conclusive  with  respect  to  the 
necessary  facts  constituting  such  a  breach. 
Sec.  4.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  contained  In  the  sublease  of  the 
Anchorage  Curling  Club,  Incorporated,  dated 
September  15,  1964. 
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S.  935 


A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  d«fliiltlon 
of  the  term' "Vet«r*ns'  Administration  fa- 
cilities"; to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  clause 
(Ul)  of  section  601(4)  (c)  Is  amended  to  reed 
as  follows  "(lU)  fw  veterans  of  any  war  In 
a  State,  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  not  contiguous 
to  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States,  but  au- 
thority under  thU  clause  (111)  shall  expire 
on  December  31,  1975." 


S.  936 

A  bill  to  promote  the  replacement  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  nonsubsldlzed 
merchant  and  fishing  fleets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AUTHoarrr  to  necotiatk  contracts 
Section  1.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  construction  or  acquisition  of  new 
merchant  vessels  or  the  substantial  recon- 
struction of  existing  merchant  vessels  and 
for  other  purposes  authorized  by  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  enter  Into 
contracts  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  with 
any  person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  If  the  Secretary  determines  the  per- 
son possesses  the  ability,  experience,  finan- 
cial resources,  and  other  qualifications  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  pro- 
posed operations  of  the  merchant  vessels  as 
to  meet  competitive  conditions  and  promote 
United  States  domestic  or  foreign  commerce, 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  new  fishing  vessels,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts not  to  exceed  twenty  yestfs  with  any 
I>erson  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
If  the  Secretary  determines  the  person  pos- 
sesses the  ability,  experience,  financial  re- 
sources, and  other  qualifications  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  proposed  oper- 
ations of  the  fishing  vessel  to  meet  competi- 
tive conditions  and  promote  the  utilization 
of  fishery  resoiu'ces. 

TERMS  and  CONOmONS  OF  CONTRACT 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
contract  a  provision — 

(a)  that  any  new  vessel  constructed  un- 
der a  contract  will  be  built  In  a  shipyard 
In  the  United  States  under  a  contract  with 
a  shipbuilder  entered  Into  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act; 

(b)  that  any  new  vessel  acquired  under  a 
contract  will  be  one  that  was  built  In  a 
shipyard  In  the  United  States  for  the  United 
States  Qovermnent  under  a  contract  with  a 
shipbuilder  entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act; 

(c)  that  any  vessel  substantially  recon- 
Btnicted  under  a  contract  will  be  one  that 
was  built  In  a  shipyard  in  the  United  States 
and  will  be  substantially  reconstructed  In 
a  shipyard  in  the  United  Statee  under  a 
contract  with  a  shipbuilder  entered  into 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

(d)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract will  be  of  a  type,  size,  and  speed  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  suitable  for 
\ue  on  the  high  seas  or  Great  Lakes; 

(e)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract negotiated  under  section  1(a)  will  be 
of  a  type  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
certifies  is  suitable  for  economical  and  speedy 
conversion  into  a  naval  auxiliary  or  otherwise 
suitable  for  use  by  the  United  States  in  the 
event  ot  war  or  national  emergency; 

(()  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  capital  reserve  fund; 


(g)  for  the  approximate  number  and  type 
ot  veasfihi  which  the  contractor  will  con- 
struot,  acquire,  or  substantially  reconstruct 
subject  to  modlfloetlons  and  extensions  upon 
a  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
ot  acceptable  reasons  for  modifications  or 
extensions; 

(h)  for  additional  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  this  Act,  that  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  protect  Oie  In- 
terest of  the  United  States; 

(1)  for  the  early  replacement  of  any  war- 
built  veosel  used  in  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended; 

(J)  that  each  contractor  agrees  not  to 
incur  any  purchase  money  Indebtedness  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Secretary; 

(k)  that  upon  failure  of  the  contractor 
to  construct,  acquire,  or  substantially  recon- 
struct any  vessel  as  provided  in  the  contract 
as  modified  or  extended,  all  deposits  of  the 
contractor  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  fund 
with  the  same  tax  consequences  as  results 
from  withdrawals  from  the  funds  created  by 
section  607.  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  and  no  further  deposits  may  be 
made  by  the  contractor  until  a  new  con- 
tract is  negotiated;  and 

(1)  that  the  contractor  agrees  that  any 
vessel  constructed  or  acquired  uuder  a  con- 
tract win  remain  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  its  delivery  by  the 
shipbuilder  and  any  vessel  reconstructed  un- 
der a  contract  will  remain  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
mainder of  its  economic  life  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

CREATION   AND   MAINTENANCE  OF  CAPITAL 
RESERVE    FUND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  contractor  shall  create  and 
maintain  for  the  durat>on  of  the  contract,  in 
depositories  approved  by  the  Secretary,  a 
capital  reserve  fund  under  the  joint  con- 
trol of  the  operator  and  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Each  contractor  shall  deposit  in  the 
capital  reserve  fund  as  is  required  to  be  de- 
posited by  subsidized  operators  under  sec- 
tion 607,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  vessels,  the 
proceeds  of  Insurance  and  Indemnities,  the 
depreciation  charges,  as  earned,  and  the 
earnings  made  on  deposits  in  the  capital 
reserve  fund,  and  shall  annually  deposit  any 
percentage  of  differential  payments  received 
on  the  movement  of  cargo  under  section 
901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended,  that  the  Secretary  determines  is 

withdrawals  from  the  fund 
Sbc.  6.  Contractors  may  withdraw  deposits 
from  the  fund  with  the  same  restriction  and 
limitation,  under  the  same  conditions  and 
with  the  same  tax  consequences  as  deposits 
from  profits  and  Is  necessary  to  fulflU  the 
contractor's  obligation  under  the  contract. 

( c )  The  contractor  may  deposit  In  the  fund 
other  earnings  from  his  vessel  operations. 

TAX  deferment  OF  DEPOSITS  IN   THE  FUND 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Deposits  of  capital  gains  Into 
the  fimd  are  taxed  In  the  same  manner  as 
deposits  of  capital  gains  by  subsidized  oper- 
ators under  section  607,  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended. 

(b)  Deposits  of  earnings  and  differential 
payments  into  the  fund  are  taxed  In  the 
same  manner  as  deposits  of  earnings  of  sub- 
sidized operators  under  section  607,  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended, 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  capital  reserve 
fund  by  subsidized  operators  under  section 
607,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

INVESTMXNT    OF   THE   FX7NO 

Sec.  7.  Contractors  may  invest  deposits  in 
the  fund  under  the  conditions  and  with  the 
same   restriction   as   deposits   of  subsidized 


operators  under  section  607,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

DISCONTINtTANCa  OF  DXtTOtBTTUL  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  No  operator  of  a  nonsubsldlzed 
vessel  may  receive  any  differential  p>ayinents 
for  cargo  moved  by  such  vessel  under  section 
901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  unless  the  operator  has  concluded 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  before  January  1,  1968. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Contract"  means  a  vessel  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  reconstruction  contract 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  "Differential  payments"  means  the 
payments  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  operators  of  United  States-flag 
merchant  vessels  for  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  at  rates  in  excess  of  world 
market  rates. 

(c)  "Documented"  Includes  enrolled. 

(d)  "Earnings  from  the  operation  of  ves- 
sels Includes  hire  from  bareboat  charters. 

(e)  "Earnings  made  on  deposits"  menns 
earnings  on  funds  deposited  as  well  as  earn- 
ings on  accumulated  earnings  and  gains 
made  on  sale  of  securities. 

(f )  "Fund"  means  the  capital  reserve  fund 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(g)  "Nonsubsldlzed  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel not  included  in  an  operating  differential 
subsidy  contract  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

(h)   "Person"  includes  corporation. 

(1)  "Reconstruction"  means  the  substan- 
tial reconstruction  and  major  modernization 
of  a  vessel  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  will  be  promoted 
by  such  reconstruction. 

(J)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  substantial  reconstruction  of 
merchant  vessels  and  means  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  reference  to  powers  and 
duties  relating  to  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fishing  vessels. 

(k)  "Subsidized  operators"  means  persons 
who  have  an  operating  differential  subsidy 
contract  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended. 

(1)  "Vessel"  Includes  non-self-propelled 
vessels,  cargo  containers,  cargo  vans,  and 
other  related  equipment. 

(m)  "War-built  vessel"  means  a  vessel  as 
defined  in  section  3,  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act,  1946. 

S.  937— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  TRAINING  OPPOR- 
TUNiriES  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  was  sponsored 
in  the  last  Congress  by  the  late,  respect- 
ed Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  so  as  to  allow  congressional 
employees  to  participate  in  the  various 
programs,  seminars,  training  sessiorus. 
and  Interdisciplinary  meetings  spon- 
sored by  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  for  its  employees  over  the 
last  10  years. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  has  wide  bipar- 
tisan support.  The  executive  branch  and 
the  intellectual  community  are  anxious 
that  it  become  law.  Hearings  were  held 
on  the  measure  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  The 
hearing  Itself  was  conducted  by  the  cap- 
able senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
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Fakwih).  The  major  portion  of  the  pro- 
posal was  Included  within  the  terms  of 
the  general  congressional  reorganln- 
tlonal  meaAure.  As  Senators  know  this 
failed  of  passage. 

I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  possible 
to  obtain  prompt  passage  of  the  bill  I 
Introduce  today.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Post  OflOce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  in  its 
behalf. 

Ooverrunent  Is  huge.  Society  is  com- 
plex. Technology  becomes  ever  more  be- 
wildering. If  the  Congress  is  to  uphold 
its  role  as  a  separate  and  equal  branch 
of  the  Federal  Establishment  It  must 
keep  Itself  informed  of  developments  and 
be  competent  to  deal  with  them.  To  do 
this  It  must  have  a  staff — as  the  act 
states — "abreast  of  the  latest  develop- 
ment and  technological  changes  In  the 
scientific,  managerial,  educational,  and 
professional  fields  in  which  they  have 
mission  responsibilities."  It  is  that  sim- 
ple: and  that  difHcult. 

Passbge  of  this  bill  will  assist  Capitol 
Kill  ertiployees  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
field.  It  will  allow  them  to  participate  in 
interdepartmental,  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas.  It  will  make  them  better  em- 
ployees and  It  will  assist  us  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  mat^e  by  the  late 
Senator  Bartlett  and  one  made  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Mitchell,  director,  advanced 
study  program,  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
Itself  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  937)  to  amend  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  train- 
ing opportunities  to  congressional  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes:  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevsns.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  »37 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  th.e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  41  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"i  4119.  Congressional  employees 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  4106(a)  (1)  (3).  4107,  and 
4106  of  this  title.  Congressional  employees 
may  be  selected  and  assigned  for  training  by, 
In.  or  through  Government  facilities  or  non- 
Oovernment  facilities,  and  the  expenses  for 
training  may  be  paid  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 4104,  4106  (a),  (b).  and  4109  of  this 
title  for  employees  of  agencies  under  regu- 
lations of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate wlt&  respect  to  employees  whose  pay  la 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

"(3)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  employees  whose 
pay  Is  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  and 

"(3)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  re- 
spect to  employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  Botanic  Oar- 
den. 


Tta*  regulations  shall  apeolfy  the  extent  to 
whlcb  Mctlon  4111  of  thU  title  shall  apply 
to  Congreaalonal  employees.  The  requirement 
In  sections  4106(a)  (3)  and  4108(c)  of  this 
title  that  action  by  the  head  of  an  agency  be 
under  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission does  not  apply  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  provide  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  such  advice 
and  assistance  as  they  may  request  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  head  of  an  agency  means — 

"(1)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  employees  whose  pay 
Is   paid   by   the   Secretary   of   the   Senate: 

"(3)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  employees  whose 
pay  Is  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House;  and 

"(3)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  re- 
spect to  employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sums  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  41  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"4119.  Congressional  employees." 

Sbc.  3  Section  6101(a)  (4)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In 
the  second  sentence  ".  for  a  number  of  hours 
a  day,"  after  "on  a  day". 

The  matter  presented  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
is  as  follows : 

Statcmcnt  or  Hon.   E.  L.   BABTLrrr.   a   U.S. 
ScNAToa  Paoai  thb  State  or  Alaska 

Senator  BARTurrr.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  subcommittee.  It 
la  a  pleasure  (or  me  lo  appear  tMfore  you 
to  testify  Ui  behalf  of  S.  236.  a  bill  to  extend 
certain  benefits  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Training  Act  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  Chairman  John  Macy,  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  has  pointed  out.  the 
programs  to  be  extended  to  the  employees  of 
Congress  have  for  the  past  9  years  proven 
to  be  most  effective  in'  helping  employees 
of  various  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
"keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  and 
technological  changes  in  the  scientific,  man- 
agerial, educational,  and  professional  fields 
in  which  they  have  mission  responsibilities." 

Aa  the  memt>ers  of  the  sut>comitUttee  are 
very  much  aware,  employees  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  deal  constantly  with  a  shifting 
and  changing  world.  Today  the  individual  or 
the  institution  which  is  not  progressing  and 
keeping  up  with  these  changes  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  a  competitive  position  among 
his  or  its  peers  or  to  serve  properly  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

I  realize  we  and  our  employees  benefit  from 
a  unique  educational  experience — constant 
contact  with  our  constituents.  This  helps,  but 
It  Is  not  enough. 

The  quantity  of  work  of  the  Congress  has 
Increased  immensely  since  I  first  came  here 
In  1945.  If  this  were  the  only  consideration, 
it  could  be  accommodated  with  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  staff. 

Unfortunately,  it  la  not  the  only  considera- 
tion, for  the  Increase  has  been  qualitative 
as  well  aa  quantitative.  Not  only  is  there 
more  work,  but  It  is  of  a  much  more  tech- 
nical nature,  making  it  imperative  that  a 
staff  be  competent,  professional,  highly 
trained,  and  aware  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments and  concepts  In  the  fields  In  which  It 
works. 

ThU  Is  no  easy  task,  and  It  la  not  SMured 


even  by  extreme  selectivity  in  recruiting  and 
blrtng. 

One  of  the  beat  answers  to  this  delemma 
found  by  industry,  by  Oovemment,  and  by 
education  Itself  Is  continuing  education  and 
training. 

The  Government  Employees'  Training  Act 
provides  for  Inaervlce  training  programs,  par- 
ticipation In  Interagency  conferences  and 
seminars,  and — on  a  very  selective  basis — at- 
tendance for  a  year  at  a  university  or  scien- 
tific institution  for  training  that  will  assist 
an  employee  In  dealing  with  his  professional 
responsibilities. 

If  amended  along  the  lines  of  S.  236.  these 
opportunities  would  be  extended  to  congres- 
sional employees. 

I  understand  that  some  changes  must  be 
made  In  the  bill,  as  it  is  now  written,  in 
order  to  make  it  applicable  to  Congress. 
These  changes  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
different  limitations  and  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  training  programs,  and  in  the 
administrative  procedures. 

I  am  sure  these  changes  can  be  accom- 
plished without  sacrificing  the  principles  in- 
corporated In  the  present  draft.  Recommen- 
dations to  extend  my  bill  to  employees  of 
Congress  not  Included  under  the  original 
draft  should  pose  no  problem  either. 

I  heartily  endorse.  Mr.  Chairman,  what- 
ever changes  In  the  language  of  the  bill  now 
before  you  may  be  deemed  proper. 

I  foresee  a  great  deal  of  good  coming  from 
this  amendment,  not  the  least  of  which  will 
be  the  contact  and  Interchange  of  Ideas 
among  Individuals  of  different  branches  of 
government. 

I  see  advantages  through  the  attraction  of 
highly  qualified  people  to  our  offices  because 
advanced  training  programs  will  be  avail- 
able to  them.  A  result  of  this  will  be  a  re- 
versal of  the  present  trend  of  Increasing  re- 
liance on  department  administrators  and  ex- 
perts In  technical  areas.  "Information  inde- 
pendence" for  Congress  could  be  a  major 
achievement  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  all  our  offices  will 
profit  by  this.  Unfortunately,  we  Members 
of  the  sienate  will  not  be  eligible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  for  further  training 
ourselves — our  benefits  will  have  to  come 
indirectly. 

I  am  confident  that  these  benefits  will  far 
exceed  the  rather  trifling  cost  of  the  program, 
and  I  urge  its  swift  enactment. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
Is  all  too  frequently  hesitant  in  giving  Itself 
the  same  advantages  that  it  grants — and 
properly — to  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government. 

Statcmcnt  or  James  M.  MrrcHCLL,  Dirkctor, 

AOVANCXO   StITDY    PROGRAM,   THE   BROOKINGS 
INS'I'ITUTK 

Mr.  MrrcHEix.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  avail- 
able to  mankind,  measured  In  terms  of  pub- 
lications and  manpower.  Is  doubling  about 
every  8  years.  Never  before  has  so  much 
knowledge  been  available  to  influence  public 
decisions,  and  never  before  has  It  been  so 
Important  that  such  knowledge  be  used. 

Members  of  Congress  and  congressional 
staff  are  at  critical  crossroad  points  for  select- 
ing and  applying  knowledge  to  national 
problems  and  needs. 

In  this  statement  I  will  discuss  briefly  the 
Information  explosion  and  Its  Implications 
for  public  policy,  describe  the  advanced 
study  program  of  The  Brookings  Institution 
and  its  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and 
report  on  the  two  seminars  which  we  have 
conducted  for  congressional  staff  members. 

Senator  Pannin.  Very  good. 

Mr.  MrroHXLi,.  The  increase  in  man's  knowl- 
edge in  recent  years  has  greatly  modified 
his  environment.  With  the  fund  of  knowledge 
Increasing   so   rapidly,   continued    Improve- 
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ments  In  communicating  this  knowledge  be- 
come essential. 

A  recent  study  of  the  Information  problem 
conducted  for  the  American  Institute  of  Bio- 
logical Sciences  reports  that  it  often  costs 
less  to  perform  research  than  to  find  out 
whether  It  has  been  done. 

It  was  also  reported  In  the  same  study  that 
n  physician  who  Is  a  specialist  would  have 
to  read  the  equivalent  of  one  book  every 
hour  to  fully  keep  up  with  his  field. 

The  task  of  Informed  leadership,  then,  is 
to  adapt  established  institutions  successfully 
to  rapid  change  caused  by  the  technological 
revolution  and  this  explosion  of  knowledge. 

Inevitably  the  explosion  of  knowledge  has 
and  win  continue  to  have  a  substantial  Im- 
pact on  the  determination  of  public  policy  at 
all  levels  of  government.  We  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  communicating  In  a  mean- 
ingful, practical  way,  research  knowledge 
that  k>ears  on  public  policy  to  those  who  are 
In  leadership  positions  in  our  society. 

Svich  persons,  occupying  or  moving  into 
positions  of  responsibility,  have  little  time 
to  refine  the  views  and  understanding  with 
which  they  approach  contemporary  prob- 
lems. 

A  new  national  educational  activity  is 
therefore  required  In  order  to  make  possible 
the  acquisition  and  interpretation  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  new  knowledge. 

What  are  some  practical  ways  in  which  to 
make  this  new  educational  effort?  The  ad- 
vanced study  program  of  Brookings,  which  is 
the  educational  division  of  the  institution, 
is  one  way.  Tliis  program  has  had  a  slow  but 
steady  growth  since  it  was  established  about 
10  years  ago. 

It  draws  on  a  national  faculty  of  academic 
scholars,  memt>ers  of  the  Brookings  research 
staff,  governmental  career  specialists,  joiu- 
nallsts  and  diplomats,  and  outstanding  fig- 
ures In  politics,  business,  and  labor. 

The  program  has  become.  In  effect,  a  dis- 
tinctive institution  of  higher  education  for 
nearly  1.000  senior  officials  of  Government, 
business,  labor,  and  the  professions  each 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  looking  over  our  an- 
nual report  for  last  year  and  I  find  that  fig- 
ure is  now  1.400.  In  other  words,  our  pro- 
gram Is  growing  steadily. 

Unlike  most  of  the  educational  or  training 
programs  now  available  for  executives  in  the 
universities,  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government's  executive  branch  and  the 
large  business  firms,  the  advanced  study 
program  does  not  seek  primarily  to  Improve 
management  methods  and  techniques. 

It  Is  designed  to  bring  relevant  knowledge 
growing  out  of  the  technological  revolution 
to  the  attention  of  leaders  In  public  and 
private  life,  with  emphasis  on  its  implica- 
tions for  future  decisionmaking,  and  to  en- 
large their  knowledge  of  the  relationships 
between  Government  and  society. 

This  is  a  \iery  brief  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  the  committee  would  allow  me  to, 
I  would  very  much  like  to  insert  a  some- 
what longer  description  of  the  advanced 
study  program  in  the  record. 

Senator  Fannin.  That  will  be  very  desira- 
ble. The  committee  will  agree  that  that  may 
be  done. 

Mr.  MrrcHCLL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows: ) 

"the    advanced    STtTDT    PROGRAM AN    ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  BROOKINGS  CONFmENCES  FOR  LEADERS 
IN    PUBLIC   AND    PRIVATE   LIFE 

"Introduction 

"This  report  offers  an  account  of  a  Brook- 
ings educational  program  of  conferences, 
seminars,  and  more  extended  study  oppor- 
tunities for  leaders  in  public  and  private  life. 
These  are  activities  that  were  begvtn  experi- 
mentally In  1957  and  which  have  expanded 
considerably  to  date. 

"For  more  than  half  a  century  Brookings 
has  published  for  the  information  of  the 
public  Its  stiKlies  of  economic,  governmental. 


and  foreign  policy  problems.  As  an  Inde- 
pendent, nonpartisan  research  organization, 
the  Institution  has  been  primarily  concerned 
with  the  use  of  knowledge  as  an  aid  In  dealing 
with  public  issues.  The  Institution  has  been 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  persons  occupying 
or  moving  Into  positions  of  leadership  re- 
sponsibility have  little  time  to  refine  the 
views  and  vinderstanding  with  which  they 
approach  contemporary  problems.  For  some 
tine  it  has  seemed  clear  that  ways  must  be 
found  to  Improve  their  capacity  to  deal  re- 
alistically and  effectively  with  current  prob- 
lems. 

"Although  many  kinds  of  adult  education 
programs  have  arisen  In  this  country  and 
abroad,  few  of  them  are  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  key  leaders  in  American  life. 
For  Brookings,  a  recognition  of  the  urgent 
need  to  broaden  the  understanding  and  com- 
petence of  executives  in  government  pre- 
sented a  timely  opportunity  to  explore  new 
ways  of  reaching  mature,  busy,  responsible 
officials. 

"Brookings  began  by  inaugurating  several 
types  of  conferences  for  senior  federal  execu- 
tives. This  educational  effort  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  It  was  extended  to  several  ^other 
leadership  groups  in  public  and  private  life. 
It  has  since  been  emulated  in  government 
and  by  other  organizations. 

"These  activities  became  a  major  function 
of  the  Institution  and  are  now  being  carried 
on  In  a  special  division  known  as  the  Ad- 
vanced Study  Program.  In  the  ten  years  since 
this  work  was  begun  some  9,000  senior  fed- 
eral executives  and  top  officials  in  business, 
labor  and  the  professions,  members  of  Con- 
gress, state  and  local  government  officials, 
and  civic  leaders  have  participated  in  its 
various  activities. 

'Under  the  leadership  of  a  Brookings  chair- 
man, and  with  the  assistance  of  informed 
specialists,  these  leaders  in  public  and  private 
life  liave  considered  the  role  of  leadership 
in  a  democratic  society,  the  operation  of 
government,  specific  problems  of  public  pol- 
icy, and  major  national  and  International 
problems.  Several  hundred  leading  scholars 
from  universities  and  research  organizations, 
as  well  as  experts  from  government,  the  press, 
and  the  diplomatic  corps,  have  participated 
in  the  conferences  as  visiting  lecturers  and 
panelists. 

"While  the  research  divisions  of  the  Insti- 
tution explore  the  dimensions  of  emerging 
national  and  international  problems,  the 
Advanced  Study  Program  provides  opportu- 
nities for  policy  leaders  to  enlarge  their  un- 
derstanding of  events  and  their  ability  to  use 
specialized  knowledge  in  formulating  policy 
on  problems  of  public  Importance.  Tlie 
origins  of  the  Advanced  Study  Program  date 
back  to  1954.  when  a  small  advisory  group 
was  called  together  at  Brookings  to  explore 
what  kind  of  training  programs  should  be 
established  in  the  government  and  how  ex- 
ecutive performance  in  the  senior  ranks  of 
the  public  service  could  be  strengthened. 
Robert  D.  Calkins.  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion, was  chairman  of  the  study  group,  which 
include  James  M.  Mitchell,  Associate  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundaiton.  John  J. 
Corson.  Director  of  McKlnsey  and  Company. 
John  W.  Macy.  Jr.  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  Eugene  Zuckert  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  well  as  Maynard  B. 
Barnes.  Paul  T.  David,  and  Milton  P.  Semer 
of  the  Brookings  research  staff. 

"Brookings  at  that  time  was  tieginnlng  to 
devote  increased  attention  to  the  problems  of 
leadership  in  government.  Preliminary 
studies  had  disclosed  that,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  rapid  development  of  training 
programs  in  business  and  industry,  little  was 
being  done  in  the  government's  civilian  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  increase  the  com- 
petence of  top  executives  to  deal  with  evolv- 
ing policy  problems.  The  need  for  strength- 
ening the  public  service  was  growing  with  the 
government's  expanding  national  and  inter- 


national responsibilities,  yet  many  federal 
departments  were  prohibited  from  expending 
funds  for  training  purposes. 

"The  investigations  of  the  study  group  in- 
dicated that  federal  executives  at  the  top 
career  levels  were  predominantly  inbred, 
usually  with  experience  in  a  single  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  bureau.  Training  for  tlie 
top  four  grades  in  the  career  structure  (GS 
15-18)  was  totally  inadequate,  since  it  em- 
phasized primarily  techniques  of  manage- 
ment and  was  based  on  the  assumption  th.it 
the  executive's  responsibilities  involved  solely 
ills  relationships  with  the  employees  of  Irs 
agency.  The  implication  of  tlie  federal  train- 
ing efforts  was  that  an  individual  reaching  a 
position  classified  at  Grade  GS  IS  had  arrived 
and  there  was  no  need  to  add  to  his  ment.il 
stature. 

"While  all  executives  must  possess  qualities 
of  vision,  self-confidence,  venture-someness, 
judgment,  and  catliolic  curiosity,  an  execu- 
tive in  the  government  service  must  also  pos- 
sess a  strong  sense  of  the  public  interest,  nn 
understanding  of  the  need  for  coordination 
with  the  other  agencies  of  the  Executive 
branch,  and  a  political  sense  to  guide  rela- 
tionships between  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive branches.  Yet  the  study  group  fovuid 
that  no  systematic  attempt  was  t>eing  made 
to  develop  such  Important  qualities. 

"Tliese  findings  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
special  training  programs  should  be  devel- 
oped for  senior  federal  executives  to  bro.Tden 
their  tinderstandlng  of  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  its  role  in  American  society. 
The  study  group  urged  a  series  of  residential 
conferences  lor  officials  in  Grades  15-18  ami 
equivalent  military  ranks  to  help  them  meet 
their  executive  responsibilities. 

"The  recommendations  of  the  study  group 
were  endorsed  by  government  officials,  imd 
Brookings  designed  a  detailed  plan  for  dem- 
onstrating the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of 
training  conferences.  Since  such  a  program 
had  never  before  been  attempted,  it  was  pro- 
posed on  a  two-year  basis.  Tiie  experiment 
was  Intended  to  develop  effective  methods  of 
communication  for  executives  at  this  leve!. 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  training. 
and  to  stimulate  continuing  in-service  tiair- 
ing  programs  in  the  various  government  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

"Financing  was  obtained  Irom  the  F:iici 
Foundation,  and  the  project  was  organUetl 
in  1957  as  the  Conferences  for  Federal  Execu- 
tives. Colonial  Williamsburg.  Virginia  was 
selected  as  the  conference  site:  its  facilities 
were  removed  from  the  distractions  of  Wash- 
ington, yet  close  enough  to  be  easily  accessi- 
ble. Equally  important,  its  historical  setting 
lent  purpose  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  leadership  in  democratic  government. 

••The  first  2  years 

"Seven  conferences  of  three  days  to  t'.iree 
weeks  were  held  from  1957  to  1959.  Separate 
conferences  were  held  for  general  adminis- 
trators, for  scientists  and  science  adminis- 
trators, and  for  top  staff  specialists  in  Grade 
15-18.  Each  individual  was  carefully  choben. 
and  the  groups  were  limited  to  twenty-five 
persons.  The  content  of  each  conference  was 
varied  according  to  the  needs  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

•Tlie  scope  and  basic  rationale  of  tl»e  ei-.rly 
conferences  were  built  around  the  theme. 
'Exploring  Executive  Responsibilities.'  Tiie 
common  subject  matter  was  organized  under 
four  main  topics : 

"t.  The  Job  of  the  Career  Executive. — By 
beginning  with  the  study  of  the  career  execu- 
tive's job.  the  common  interest  of  individuals 
from  diverse  programs,  specialties,  and  back- 
grounds was  established.  The  dimensions  and 
requirements  of  executive  work  in  Govern- 
ment and  business  were  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed. ITie  career  executive's  role  in  deci- 
sion-making and  policy  formulation  and  liis 
working  relationships  with  appointed  politi- 
cal executives  were  carefully  studied. 

"2.  Working  in  an  Iiistitiiiional  Setting.^ 
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After  IntaxtilTe  atiKty  of  tb«  demands  and  r«- 
qulrementa  of  tli*  e«r«er  ezecuUv«'a  Job.  tha 
fociw  widened  to  the  governmental  enrtron- 
ment  In  which  be  function* — the  declalon- 
maklng  proceas;  the  dUtrtbutlon  of  eutbor- 
ity  between  the  legUlaUTe.  ezecuUve.  and 
Judicial  brancbee;  and  the  mode*  ot  coopera- 
tion and  conflict  among  these  branches.  Spe- 
cial attention  was  given  to  the  organization 
of  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Prealdent  and 
relations  between  departments  and  central 
staff  agencies  and  bureaus  and  their  depart- 
ments. 

"3.  Management  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.— Following  study  and  discussion  of  the 
overall  governmental  mechanisms  for  prob- 
lem-solving and  administration,  attention 
was  concentrated  on  major  management 
problems  facing  career  executives.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  management  policy  and  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive  to  take  full 
advantage  of  Insights  arising  from  research 
in  the  social  sciences  to  secure  effective  man- 
agement. This  section  closed  with  an  analy- 
sis of  execuUve  skills  and  possible  ways  to 
Improve  executive  performance. 

•■4.  Interaction  between  Government  and 
and  Soctety:  Froblema  of  National  Policy  — 
Thr9U«hout  the  conferences,  several  sessions 
wer^  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  national 
policy  Issues.  Discussions  centered  on  current 
econocnlc  and  manpower  trends,  the  signifi- 
cance of  advances  In  science,  maintenance 
of  national  security,  and  America's  role  In 
world  leadership  and  other  factors  influenc- 
ing policy-making. 

"A  conference  manual,  containing  extensive 
Introductory  material  about  all  subject  mat- 
ter areas  and  daily  guides  for  reading  and 
discussion,  was  especially  designed  for  each 
group  and  given  to  participants  in  advance. 
To  conduct  each  session,  a  skilled  chairman 
was  selected  who  could  evoke  from  partici- 
pants a  full  and  critical  exchange  of  views. 
Informal  talks  by  distinguished  scholars  and 
leading  government  officials  served  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  discussions,  and  smaller 
groups  were  organized  within  the  conferences 
for  deliberation  on  specific  problems.  Time 
was  also  set  aside  for  individual  study. 

"Widespread  interest  in  executive  training 
activities  was  generated,  and  two  major  de- 
velopments followed.  The  first  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Government  Employees'  Training 
Act  of  1958  which  made  it  possible  for  fed- 
eral agencies  to  release  staff  members  for 
training  programs  at  government  expense 
and  removed  the  need  tor  participants  to  give 
up  annual  leave  in  order  to  attend  a  con- 
ference. 

"The  second  development  was  the  growth 
of  training  programs  in  the  government  It- 
self. By  1962  over  aoo  Interdepartmental 
training  programs  were  being  conducted,  in- 
cluding a  number  operated  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  that  were  patterned  closely 
on  the  Williamsburg  conferences.  In  addi- 
tion, many  departments  adopted  special  pro- 
grams to  develop  the  capacities  of  their  own 
executives. 

"Although  Brookings  had  not  committed 
itself  to  continuing  the  program  beyond  the 
two-year  period,  several  government  agencies 
requested  that  the  conferences  be  continued 
on  a  fee  basis  for  their  executive  personnel. 
Meanwhile  the  Institution  was  taking  major 
steps  to  broaden  Its  activities  as  a  national 
Center  for  Advanced  Study.  Increased  edu- 
cational activities  were  projected  as  an  In- 
tegral function  of  the  Center.  On  the  basis 
of  the  1957-S9  experience,  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  conferences  was  projected  to  meet 
the  needs  of  leadership  In  all  segments  of 
our  national  society. 

"Establishment  of  a  Permanent  Program 
"On  July  1,  1960  the  Conference  Program 

on  Public  Affairs  was  formally  established  as 

a  sep«rate  operating  division  of  the  Institu- 

Uon. 

"The  Program  expanded  Its  conferences  for 

federal  officials  and  extended  lu  activities 


from  1960  to  1963.  when  lU  name  wa«  chanced 
to  the  Advanced  Study  Program.  New  aetlTl- 
tles  Included  conferences  and  seminars  for 
members  of  Congreos  and  ezacutlTaa,  from 
business,  labor,  the  profsasloos.  the  senior 
ranks  of  state  and  local  government  agen- 
cies. Fellowship  programs  for  government 
and  non-government  officials  were  Initiated 
to  provide  more  lengthy  opportunltlae  for 
study  and  research. 

"New  types  of  conferences  were  conducted 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  to  build  on  the 
lessons  learned  at  Williamsburg.  In  addition 
to  conferences  designed  to  enlarge  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  executive  re- 
sponsibilities, conferences  were  organized  to 
apply  knowledge  to  specific  Issues,  bringing 
policy  makers  together  with  scholars  and 
other  specialists  for  an  exchange  of  views 
to  stimulate  informed  action  or  decision- 
making. Several  seminars  were  organized 
Jointly  with  the  research  divisions  of  Brook- 
ings and  served  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
the  conference  method  as  a  tool  for  identify- 
ing research  needs  and  narrowing  areas  of 
disagreement  among  experts. 

"Requests  from  various  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety, coupled  with  the  Interesu  of  Brook- 
ings, have  resulted  In  a  continued  Increase 
In  Advanced  Study  Program  activities  since 
1963.  As  the  activities  expanded,  however, 
the  original  purposes  of  the  activities  were 
emphasized.  Thus,  unlike  most  of  the  edu- 
cational or  training  programs  now  available 
in  the  universities,  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  large  business  firms,  the  Ad- 
vanced Study  Program  does  not  seek  pri- 
marily to  Improve  management  methods  and 
techniques.  It  provides  opportunities  for 
study  and  discussion  of  important  economic, 
social,  and  political  Issues,  enlarging  the  par- 
ticipants' understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  government  and  society  and  bring- 
ing to  their  attention  relevant  knowledge 
with  Implications  for  future  decision  making. 
"The  Advanced  Study  Program  has  con- 
tinued to  draw  on  a  national  faculty  of 
academic  scholars,  governmental  career  spe- 
cialists, members  of  the  Brookings  research 
staff.  Journalists  and  diplomats,  and  out- 
standing figures  in  pollUcs.  business,  and 
labor  to  serve  as  resource  person*  for  Its 
activities.  The  program  has  become.  In  effect, 
a  distinctive  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  annually  serves  the  educational  needs 
of  some  1.400  persons  In  leadership  positions. 
"Current  activities 
"These  educational  activities,  although  al- 
ways experimental  in  terms  of  meeting  needs 
and  application  of  methods,  have  matured 
to  a  full  prog^ram  with  considerable  variety 
and  far  reaching  contact  with  leadership  in 
many  parts  of  our  pluralistic  society.  But 
the  Brookings  Institution  is  limited  in  size 
and  resource*.  It*  educational  activities  are 
therefore  conducted  on  a  highly  selective 
basis  with  the  measure  of  "how  can  we  have 
the  greatest  impact "  always  before  us. 

"Evidence  of  current  scope  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Study  Program  is  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  description  of  1966-67 
activities. 

"Activities  for  Government  Officials 
"Conferences  for  management  and  program 
officials 
"Four  conferences  were  conducted  for  top- 
level  administrative  program,  and  operating 
officials  of  federal  department*  and  agencies. 
The  two-week  sessions  were  held  at  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Virginia  Beach.  Va..  for  100 
civilian  and  military  officers.  The  discussions 
on  political  theory,  economic  policy,  science 
and  public  policy,  foreign  policy,  and  the 
dynamics  of  administration. 

"Conferences  for  scientists,  engineers,  and 
science  administrators 
"Three  one-week  conferences  were  held  in 
Williamsburg  for  78  participants.  Topics  In- 
cluded science  and  democratic  government, 
the  government  role  In  research  and  develop- 


ment,   adenoe    and   vtbiem,   on«UTlty.   and 
probletn*  of  econoinle  and  eootal  policy. 
"Conference*  for  State  ofllclala 

"Twenty-five  ofllclala  of  the  New  England 
■tatee  took  ptart  in  a  two-week  conference  on 
geaeral  public  policy  Isaue*  with  specific  at- 
tention paid  to  the  region's  economic  prob- 
lems, federal-state  relations,  and  financing 
state  and  local  governments.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  In  co- 
operation with  the  New  England  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire. 

"Conferences  for  Federal  executives  on 
business  operations 

"Four  two-week  conferences  were  held  In 
Pittsburgh:  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco; 
Chicago,  and  New  York  and  Cleveland.  A 
total  of  100  federal  executives  participated, 
visiting  local  plant  locations  and  meetings 
with  corporate  ofllclals  to  discuss  their  oper- 
ations and  problems  and  the  role  of  business 
In  national  life,  A  two-day  seminar  on  public 
]>ollcy  Issues  Involving  relations  with  busi- 
ness was  held  at  Brookings  for  29  of  the 
participants  In  these  programs. 

"Conferences  for  specialists 

"A  four-week  educational  progranV  was 
conducted  for  24  Science  and  Techni)logy 
Fellows,  providing  an  orientation  to  major 
public  policy  issues  and  to  government  op- 
erations for  senior 'scientists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

"Twenty-five  ofllclals  In  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  of  the  Department  of  State 
participated  In  a  five-day  Executive  Seminar 
in  Cuernavaca.  Mexico,  which  was  devoted 
to  study  and  discussion  of  Issues  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  political  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

"A  three-day  seminar  on  public  policy 
Issues  was  held  for  20  science  attaches  on 
overseas  assignment  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  discuss  broad  questions  of  economic 
and  social  policy. 

"Conferences  for  officials  of  foreign 
governments 

"A  series  of  three  seminars  was  held  for 
64  science  attaches  on  the  Washington  em- 
bassy staffs  of  foreign  governments.  The 
meetings  were  sponsored  Jointly  with  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sciences,  and  focused  on  recent  scientific 
developments  with  public  policy  implications. 

"Several  foreign  government  ofllclals  also 
participated  In  two  of  the  conferences  held 
In  Williamsburg  for  federal  executives. 

"Federal  executive  fellowships 
"Nine  Federal  Executive  Fellowships  were 
awarded  to  senior  federal  ofllclals.  The  fel- 
lowships enabled  them  to  come  to  Brookings 
on  leave  from  their  federal  assignments  for 
six  months  to  a  year,  for  research  on  prob- 
lems in  their  areas  of  responsibility. 

"Programs  for  Leaders  In  Private  Life 
"Conference*  few  business  executives 
"Ten  one-week  conferences  on  federal  gov- 
ernment operations  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton for  287  executives  from  nearly  100  major 
American  corporations.  Participants  visited 
government  agencies  and  met  Informally 
with  ofllclals.  and  took  part  In  seminars  at 
Brookings  to  discuss  specific  issue*  with 
scholars,  members  of  Congress  and  leaders  In 
the  Executive  branch. 

"Three  three-day  refresher  seminars  on 
public  policy  Issues  were  held  for  67  past 
participants  In  the  business  conference*  and 
Puhllc  Affairs  Fellowship  Program.  Two 
similar  conferences  were  held  for  some  55 
participants  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  Program  for  Senior  Executives, 

"Conference*  for  physician* 
"With  the  support  of  the  Oommonwealth 
Fund,  a  new  aerie*  of  conference*  1*  being 
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planned  for  selected  leaders  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  conferences  will  be  held  in 
different  regions  of  the  country,  and  will  be 
designed  to  help  deepen  the  insights  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  Into  key  economic,  social, 
and  other  factors  involved  In  the  provision  of 
health  care,  and  to  enhance  their  ability  to 
improve  understanding  within  the  profession 
of  the  interactions  between  medicine  and  so- 
ciety. An  advisory  committee  of  leading  doc- 
tors, medical  educators,  and  administrators 
has  been  named  to  consult  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  series. 

"Public  affairs  fellowship* 
"Public  Affairs  Fellowships  were  awarded 
to  14  business  executives  who  took  part  In  a 
21-week  program  combining  working  experi- 
ence in  execuUve  departments  and  agencies 
at  the  policy-making  level  with  an  intensive 
educational  program  at  Brookings  and  three 
weeks  In  congressional  offices. 

"White  House  fellowships 
"Under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, a  three-week  educational  program  was 
conducted  for  the  16  White  House  Fellows. 
The  program  provided  an  orienUtion  to  gov- 
ernment operations  and  problems. 

"Conferences  for  union  officials 
"Fourteen  union  vice-presidents  and  re- 
gional directors  participated  In  a  four-day 
conference  on  public  policy  issues  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. The  programs  for  officers  of  na- 
tional and  international  unions  are  con- 
ducted with  the  guidance  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  national  leaders  In  the  labor 
movement. 

"Policy  Conferences 

"Urban  policy  conferences 
"Urban  Policy  Conferences  are  conducted 
m  selected  metropolitan  regions  to  bring 
local  elective  and  appointive  ofllcUls  and  civic 
leaders  together  with  social  scientists,  in  an 
effort  to  make  social  science  research  more 
effective  in  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 
The  conferences  usually  constat  of  twelve 
one-  day  seminars  held  at  Intervals  over  a 
nine-month  period. 

"Four  hundred  and  five  local  and  state 
ofllclals  and  civic  leaders  were  Involved  in 
conferences  held  during  the  year.  They  in- 
cluded a  series  In  Wichita,  Kansas;  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  Charlotte. 
N  C  •  and  Memphis.  Tenn.  The  programs  were 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  Wichita  State 
University.  Texas  Christian  University,  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Southwestern  College. 
In  addition,  special  conferences  were  held 
for  regional  leaders  In  Memphis  on  the  Uses 
of  Urban  Information  Systems,  the  Impact  of 
Urbanization  on  the  Structure  of  Law, 
Metropolitan  Fiscal  Policy,  and  Utilization  of 
Urban  Technology. 

"In  cooperation  with  the  International  City 
Managers  Association,  regional  urban  policy 
conferences  were  held  for  city  managers  m 
Athens,  Ga..  and  Orono.  Maine. 
"Science  seminars  for  congressmen  and 
congressional  aides 
"Five  programs  were  held  In  this  series, 
which  is  sponsored  JolnUy  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  the  Governmental  Studies  Program  of 
the  Brookings  Institution.  Participants  In 
the  series  heard  lesuilng  scientists  discuss 
technological  developments  with  Important 
implications  for  public  policy.  (Two  pro- 
grams for  congressional  aides  were  conducted 
in  prior  fiscal  years.) 

"Labor-management  conference 
"A  special  two-day  conference  waa.held  for 
labor   union  ofllclals   and   members   of   the 
International  City  Managers  Association  to 
discuss  relations  between  union  and  man- 
agement m  city  manager  cities. 
"Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  conference 
"Top  ofBclals  of  leading  corporations  par- 
ticipated In  a  foiu-day  discussion  of  current 


Issues   of   fiscal   and   monetary   policy   with 
responsible  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Senators,  Congressmen,  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  appropriate  congressional  conunlttees. 
"Douglas  Carter  has  commented  that  "the 
purpose  of  jthe  Brookings  programs)  is  not 
training  but  In  the  purest  sense  of  the  word, 
education.  There  Is  no  desire  to  return  the 
middle-aged  career  executive  to  a  student- 
teacher  relationship,  which  he  U  by  temper- 
ment  not  prepared  to  accept.  He  is  by  defini- 
tion  a    participant'   In   the   conference,   ex- 
pected and  encouraged  to  contribute  as  much 
of  the  dialogue  as  the  visiting  speakers.  .  .    ' 
(Developing     Leadership     for     Government, 
Washington.  D.C..  1960).  With  this  point  of 
departure,    with    carefully    selected    partici- 
pants   with    'off-the-record'    and    frank    In- 
volvement, with  highly  competent  conference 
chairmen    and    able    expositors    from    many 
fields   and   disciplines,  Brookings'   Advanced 
Study   Program   has   provided   some   of   the 
leadership    education    which    Is    a    national 

UfiOCSSltV  '* 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  apparent  that  a  small 
institution  like  Brookings  can  do  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  Job  of  executive  education 
that  Is  needed. 

Executive  development  activities  In  Gov- 
ernment, business,  labor,  and  the  universi- 
ties are  moving  very  slowly  and  gradually  Into 
this  field  of  education.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's Bureau  of  Training,  as  one  example, 
which  we  Just  heard  about,  Is  developing  an 
extensive  program  of  conferences  and  an  edu- 
cational program  for  career  officials  In  the 
executive  branch  at  the  middle  to  senior 
levels  here  In  Washington  and  at  two  resi- 
dential centers. 

A  few  universities  are  broadening  their 
execuUve  training  programs  along  these 
lines.  Much  more  should  be  done,  however. 
The  professional  staff  of  legislative  bodies 
have  a  particularly  vital  need  to  bring  re- 
search knowledge  to  bear  on  their  considera- 
tion of  major  issues  affecting  the  economy 
and  the  political  and  social  structure  of  their 
city.  State,  or  Nation. 

Legislators  frequently  complain  that  the 
system  of  legislative  decisionmaking  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  Informed  Judg- 
ment. Increoslng  the  number  of  staff  mem- 
bers without  providing  machinery  for  them 
to  keep  up  to  date  In  this  way  Is  neglecting 
an  important  aspect  of  staffing  the  Congress. 
In  the  sciences,  where  the  information  ex- 
plosion Is  well  known,  a  series  of  conferences 
for  Congressmen  and  for  congressional  staff 
has  been  conducted  by  Brookings  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  on  the  policy  implications  of  re- 
cent advances  In  a  variety  of  scientific  fields. 
The  response  to  these  confeiences  received 
from  congressional  staff  members  has  neen 
encouraging. 

I  would  like  to  add  here.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  In  two  such  conferences  during  the  last 
few  years,  about  a  hundred  participants  have 
taken  part  from  the  Hill,  about  haU  of  chem 
from  the  Senate  and  about  half  from  the 

House.  ,    .  - 

The  reaction  from  these  congressional  staff 
members  to  this  educational  experience  has 
been  very,  very  encouraging  to  us. 

The  xisual  educational  objectives  in  our 
programs  are  Increased  knowledge,  a  recon- 
sideration of  attitudes,  and  improved  tools 
for  Job  performance.  We  feel  that  these  goals 
were  reasonably  well  met  In  these  confer- 
ences. 

We  hoped  that  the  participants  have  in- 
creased knowledge  in  the  new  sciences,  an 
understanding  of  new  terminology  essential 
for  key  Judgments  In  the  making  of  public 
policy,  and  increased  skills  for  performing  a 
legislative  Job  of  analysis  and  evaluation. 

Public  ^llcy  is  increasingly  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  exploration  of  the  relevant  facts 
available.  Congressional  hearings  are  one  way 
of  getting  to  these  facts  through  the  testi- 
mony of  experts. 


The  role  of  congres.<;lonal  staff  who  assist  in 
planning  and  organizing  these  hearings  Is 
Important.  To  the  extent  that  committee 
staff  members  and  the  office  staff  of  Members 
of  Congress  can  receive  advanced  education 
or  training,  the  work  of  the  Congress  will 
benefit,  because  the  staff  extends  the  reach 
and  range  of  the  Members.  A  well-trained 
staff  should  add  to  the  resources  of  the  in- 
dividual Members  and  the  congressional 
committees. 

The  two  Brookings  programs  that  have 
been  organized  for  congressional  staff  have 
been  financed  with  Brookings  funds.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Study  Program,  however,  are  self- 
supporting — or  nearly  so. 

Business  corporations,  labor  unions,  and 
Government  agencies  pay  a  registration  fee 
for  each  participant  in  a  Brookings  confer- 
ence. More  programs  would  be  designed 
specifically  lor  congressional  staff  and  of- 
fered regtilarly  If  the  academic  institution 
sponsoring  the  program  could  charge  a  lee 
that  could  be  paid  under  the  Employees' 
Training  Act. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legisla- 
tive employees  should  be  covered  by  the 
Training  Act.  Just  as  executive  branch  per- 
sonnel have  been  covered  for  nearly  10  years. 
Safeguards  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
established,  Just  as  they  have  been  In  the 
executive  branch,  to  require  that  the  train- 
ing Justifies  the  expense. 

In  this  complex  age.  the  mere  fact  that 
there  Is  new  knowledge  In  a  p.'^rtlcular  field 
Is  not  enough  to  Insure  Its  use.  It  must  be 
examined  and  weighed  against  other  con- 
siderations. 

Discussion  In  an  educational  environment 
of  the  implications  of  the  new  knowledge 
is  necessary. 

One  of  the  outstanding  scholars  and  prac- 
titioners m  the  field  of  public  administra- 
tion Lynton  Caldwell  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  said  In  The  Journal  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation recently:  ..  »  ,  v.. 
"More  knowledge  is  needed,  without  doubt, 
but  more  use  must  be  made  now  of  what 
we  already  know.  The  challenge  of  the  en- 
vironment has  arisen,  in  part,  because  higher 
education  has  responded  too  slowly  to  the 
changes  induced  by  advanced  scientific 
technology.  ,  . 
"The  response  of  higher  education  must 
therefore  include  the  present  generation  cf 
decision-makers,  whose  choices  today  de- 
termine the  possibilities  of  tomorrow. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  career 
professional  employee  of  '.he  Congress  es- 
pecially, training  and  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  kind  now  available  to  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  Is  clearly  needed. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  the 
staff  may  have. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
On  the  first  page  of  your  statement.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  I  am  very  much  Interested  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  where  you  say : 

"It   often  costs  less   to   perform  research 
than  to  find  out  whether  It  has  been  done. 
Would  you  say  that  the  use  of  new  tech- 
niques,   computers,    and    other    equipment, 
would  help  in  doing  away  with  this  dupli- 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  know  that  the  Congress 
has  considered  this  problem  at  length.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Fannin.  How  can  you  overcome  the 

problem?  ^       . . 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  working  hard 
on  it  and  arriving  at  reasonable  solutions. 

I  used  to  be  associate  director  of  the 
National  Science  Fou  idaUon.  I  am  reasoii- 
ably  familiar  with  some  of  the  things  that 
they  have  tried  to  do. 

This  information  explosion  Is  an  enonnous 
problem,  as  I  said  in  my  tesUmony.  The  use 
of  the  computer  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
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helpful.  And  looked  »t  In  the  broadest  per- 
spective, mechanical  tranalatlon  la  probably 
coming  some  day.  so  that  we  will  be  trans- 
lating not  only  materials  in  English  but 
from  other  languages  as  well. 

Once  we  can  use  mechanical  translation 
as  well  as  computer  technology,  then  the  In- 
formation explosion  will  be  truly   upon  us. 

Senator  TAMtnu.  Do  you  feel  that  we  are 
mctklng  progreM? 

Mr.  MiTCHiLL.  Moet  people  don't  realize 
what  the   problem   really   is   amounting  to. 

I  think  we  are  making  progress.  I  don't 
think  there  Is  any  question  about  It. 

I  do  feel,  as  I  said  In  somewhat  more  formal 
language  here,  that  this  is  an  area  of  edu- 
cation that  this  country  is  seriously  neglect. 
Ing.  the  education  of  people  who  are  leaders 
In  our  society,  because  they  are  so  busy  that 
they  don't  have  time  to  read. 

But  they  will  participate  In  small  confer- 
ences that  are  well  organized,  well  planned, 
and  well  run. 

At  least  we  have  found  that  people  from 
the  Ctovemment.  from  the  200  largest  cor- 
porations In  the  country.  35  of  the  top  labor 
unions  In  the  country  do  participate— not 
for  their  middle-level  staff  but  for  the  presi- 
dents oX  the  labor  unions,  the  presidents 
a.nd  vfce  presidents  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions In'the  country. 

This  Is  an  area  to  which  the  universities 
are  not  giving  enough  attention. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  certainly  agree  with  you 
as  far  as  many  sUil  members  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Senators'  ofBces  are  concerned, 
that  they  should  have  this  opportunity. 

I  am  Just  wondering,  how  are  stall  mem- 
bers Informed  about  these  programs  that  you 
have  been  carrying  forward  In  the  past. 

Mr.  MrrcHCix.  I  am  afraid  that  we  were 
less  than  completely  democratic.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  did  not  announce  It  and  say  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  applications  from 
anybody  who  la  interested. 

What  we  did  was  to  Invite  a  small  group 
of  congressional  sta.T  people  whom  we  knew 
to  come  down  and  have  lunch  with  us.  We 
said:  "Of  the  people  on  the  Hill,  whom  do 
you  think  would  be  Interested  In  a  series  of 
seminars  en  the  advancements  of  science 
and  their  Implications  for  public  policy?" 

And  we  developed  a  list  of  people  In  Sen- 
ators' offices,  the  senatorial  staff,  and  the 
same  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  And 
we  extended  Invitations. 

My  recollection  Is  that  about  two-thirds 
of  those  who  were  Invited  accepted. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 
We  appreciate  very  much  your  being  with  us 
this  morning. 

Mr.  MrrcHXU..  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  John  Orlner.  national 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees. 


S  939— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  A  US.  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
CORPS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  U.S.  For- 
eign Service  Corps.  In  accordance  with 
the  ruling  of  the  Parliamentarian  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

This  is  the  same  scholarship  program 
as  that  contained  in  S.  3700  of  the  90th 
Congress.  It  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  and 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  Ln  Jiily  1968  along  with  other 
new  titles  to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

After  introduction  of  the  bill  last  year. 
I  received  comments  from  a  number  of 
individuals  with  prominent  professional 


reputations  in  international  affairs  and 
foreign  policy.  The  following  are  repre- 
sentative and  attest  to  the  interest  and 
support  the  Corps  has  aroused: 

Adm.  Arlcigh  Burke: 

I  read  with  keen  interest  the  amendment 
which  you  Introduced  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  ...  I  hope  you  are  successful  la 
getting  It  through. 

The  late  Allen  Dulles: 
I  am  thoroughly  In  accord  with  the  objec- 
tive you  have  in  mind. 

Harrison  Brown.  Foreign  Secretary. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  an  important  step 
forward  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  fore- 
sight. 

Professor  Gabriel  Almond.  Institute  of 
Political   Studies.  Stanford   University: 

Your  plan  looks  most  Interesting  and 
worthy  of  support.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  It  In  detail  and  would 
appreciate  any  hearings  or  further  material 
that  yo\i  may  have  on  It. 

Stephen  Bailey,  chairman.  Policy  In- 
stitute, Syracuse  University  Research 
Corporation,  and  former  dean.  Maxwell 
School  of  Citizenship: 

I  am  Intrigued  and  delighted  with  the  no- 
tion of  a  United  States  Foreign  Service  Corps 
which  would  make  use  of  existing  academic 
Institutions  In  educating  and  training  Amer- 
ican citizens  for  foreign  service  careers.  In 
my  estimation  that  Is  a  far  more  efficient  way 
of  taking  care  of  the  educational  needs  of 
existing  and  prospective  foreign  service  per- 
sonnel than  in  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Foreign  Service  Academy. 

Dr.  Philip  Mo.sley.  associate  dean.  Fac- 
ulty of  International  Affairs,  Columbia 
University : 

It  is  excellent  in  both  Its  broad  purposes 
and  Its  realistic  provisions  for  execution  of 
the  progi-am.  Because  of  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts made  since  1945  by  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  by  several  foundations,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  coun'.ry  offer  a  wide  range  of 
Intensive  programs  on  International  affairs 
generally  and  on  the  Intensive  study  of  most 
of  the  areas  of  the  world.  Your  bill  provides 
a  flexible  and  efBclent  way  of  tapping  these 
large  resources  of  training  and  research.  .  .  . 
It  could  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the 
awareness  of  our  people  about  our  responsi- 
bilities in  world  affairs  and  in  the  effective- 
ness of  both  the  study  and  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  Its  very  wide  ramifica- 
tions. 

William  Langer,  professor  of  history. 
Harvard  University,  and  former  memlier, 
advisory  board.  Foreign  Service  Institute: 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of 
training  for  service  abroad.  I  have  therefore 
read  your  bill  with  great  interest.  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  bill,  that  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  our  staffs  abroad.  I  trust  that  it 
will  soon  be  enacted  Into  law. 

T.  Keith  Glennan.  assistant  to  the 
chairman.  Urban  Coalition: 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  proposal  you 
have  made  and  hope  that  this  activity  can  be 
included  in  the  Omnlbua  Education  Act  of 
1968. 

Theodore  Eliot.  Jr..  vice  chairman, 
board  of  directors.  American  Foreign 
Service  Association : 

Your  proposal  Is  of  great  Interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Asaoclatton,  and  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  Association  Is  Itself  exam- 
ining the  problems  of  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  professionals  in  foreign  affaln. 


In  addition.  Ambassador  George  Allen, 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
until  last  fall,  advised  me  by  telephone 
that  he  was  favorably  inclined  towaid 
the  bill,  and  would  like  to  testify  at  Sen- 
ate hearings. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  last 
year,  committee  jurisdiction  was  con- 
tested by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. The  acting  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Sparkman.  said  that  if  the 
bill  were  withdrawn  from  the  1968 
amendments,  he  would  work  to  see  that 
"early  in  the  next  session"  it  would  re- 
ceive "top  priority."  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  further  stated: 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
agree  to  postpone  It  until  January.  I  assure 
him  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  get  qulcS 
action  on  it. 

Faced  with  further  debate  on  the  juris- 
dictional issue,  and  delay  in  passage  of 
the  balance  of  the  1968  amendments,  tlie 
chaimian  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Morse,  urged  that  I  return  the 
bill  to  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Morse, 
urged  that  I  return  the  bill  to  the  sub- 
committee and  that  we  arrange  hearings 
"at  an  early  date,  which  would  mean  next 
session." 

With  these  assurances.  I  reluctantly 
moved  to  strike  the  Corps  from  the  re- 
ported bill. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian ruled  this  was  an  education  bill, 
and  sent  It  to  our  subcommittee.  I  agree 
with  that  ruling  and  imderstand  he 
would  make  the  same  determination  to- 
day if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  recognizing  the  need  to 
resolve  this  jurisdictional  problem  and  to 
move  forward  with  committee  hearings 
and  action  in  this  session,  and  with  tiie 
strong  assurances  I  have  received  from 
both  committees.  I  have  agreed  that  fol- 
lowing completion  of  consideration  of 
this  measure  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  will  ask  that 
It  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  under  a  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangement  to  be  made  at  that  time.  I 
do  so  not  without  reservation  since  I  con- 
tinue to  feel  this  scholarship  program 
was  just  as  properly  referred  to  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  as  was 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  proposed 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps  appeais  in 
my  remarks  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Jime  26.  1968.  at  page  S.  7745. 
Rather  than  repeat  them  at  this  time.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bin  as  well  as  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  statement  today. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  several 
points. 

This  Is  net  a  Foreign  Service  Academy 
bill.  Proposals  of  that  nature  have  been 
made  In  Congress  for  some  25  years.  Lit- 
tle, if  any.  progress  was  made,  and  new 
direction  Is  needed. 

This  Is  not  a  program  to  train  or  to  re- 
place Foreign  Service  officers.  There  are 
now  about  3,387  active  members  in  that 
select  group  known  as  Foreign  Service 
officers,  but  more  than  22  times  that 
many  people — in  excess  of  75,000 — work 
for  the  Government  In  foreign  countries 
in  flelds  ranging  from  agriculture  to 
engineering  to  labor  and  commerce. 
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The  Corps  is  a  comprehensive  scholar- 
ship program  for  Institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  United  States. 
Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  interest  among 
students  in  fields  related  to  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  increase  educational  opportiml- 
ties  in  these  flelds,  and  to  build  and 
maintain  the  highest  caliber  of  compe- 
tence for  all  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  serving  abroad.  In  short, 
the  principal  thrust  is  on  making  readily 
accessible  the  best  possible  educational, 
training,  and  research  facilities  in  the 
country. 

At  least  77  Institutions  in  31  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  offer  career  curricula  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Some  41  institutions  in 
21  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  curriculums  for  foreign  service  and 
diplomacy.  The  potential  for  this  non- 
Government  educational  resource  is 
there.  If  we  will  only  recognize  it  and 
put  it  to  maximum  use. 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps  was 
designed  with  this  in  mind: 

First.  It  utilizes,  rather  than  competes 
with,  the  facilities  and  academic  ex- 
pertise of  educational  institutions,  public 
and  private,  while  preserving  their  con- 
trol and  object! veness. 

Second.  It  offers  varied  but  carefully 
coordinated  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate programs  including  field  training  for 
student  scholarship  recipients  as  well  as 
inservice  training  and  research. 

Third.  It  harnesses  a  continual  and 
prepared  reservoir  of  representative  tal- 
ent from  diverse  sectors  of  American  life 
with  a  variety  of  educational  backgounds 
from  many  colleges  and  universities. 

Fourth.  It  provides  access  to  the  full 
breadth  of  disciplines  taught  by  the  top 
minds  in  the  country. 

Fifth.  It  maintains  the  desirable  flexi- 
bility and  Independence  to  maximize  op- 
portunities for  charting  new  courses  and 
altering  old  ones  in  foreign  affairs  edu- 
cation and  practice. 

Sixth.  It  concentrates  our  investment 
in  people  instead  of  property,  avoiding 
large  capital  outlays  for  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  identical 
to  S.  3700  of  the  last  Congress  with  two 
exceptions.  Additional  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  graduate  schooling  by 
increasing  the  ceiling  on  the  niunber  of 
such  scholarships  to  1,500,  while  decreas- 
ing undergraduate  scholarships  to  3,500. 
The  total  number  of  scholarships  re- 
mains the  same.  Payments  for  subsist- 
ence have  been  adjusted  to  make  them 
more  competitive  with  the  general  level 
of  payments  in  other  educational  pro- 
grams. 

One  consideration  in  my  decision  to 
withdraw  the  Corps  from  the  1968 
amendments  was  a  letter  from  the  State 
Department  asking  that  Senate  action 
be  deferred  "until  such  time  as  the  ap- 
propriate conrment  can  be  provided." 
Two  weeks  prior.  July  1,  1968.  the  State 
Department,  HEW,  GAO.  and  BOB  were 
asked  to  provide  the  committee  with 
their  suggestions  on  the  bill.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969.  none  had  arrived.  Precious 
time  has  been  lost.  Seven  months  should 
have  been  ample  time  to  read  the  bill. 


and  I  am  confident  the  new  administra- 
tion will  act  more  expeditiously. 

Regrettably,  we  do  not  yet  have  an 
efficient  total  system  for  training  i>er- 
sonnel  from  all  agencies  destined  for 
overseas  assignments.  Independent  ef- 
forts of  the  many  departments  and 
agencies  cannot  meet  the  challenge.  I 
want  to  change  that. 

"Forward  Together"  can  achieve  real 
meaning  through  the  U.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Corps. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  no  other  event 
in  our  lifetime  will  serve  so  well  to  mark 
the  smallness  of  the  good  earth  as  will 
the  magniflcant  achievements  of  Apollo 
VIII.  The  need  for  man  to  live  together 
in  peace  and  understanding  has  been 
awakened  in  America  and  around  the 
globe. 

The  United  States  needs  to  listen  as 
well  as  to  act  and  our  foreign  service 
employees,  being  our  first  level  of  gov- 
ernmental contact  with  persons  over- 
seas, need  the  finest  possible  training  to 
insure  our  ability  to  listen  and  under- 
stand, and  to  insure  our  capacity  to  per- 
suade others  of  our  search  for  peace. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  939)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Corps,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  by  imanimous  consent,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  939 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
(1)  by  redesignating  title  XII  and  sections 
1201  through  1210,  and  all  references  there- 
to, as  title  XIII  and  sections  1301  through 
1310,  respectively,  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after 
title  XI  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE  XII— UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  CORPS 

"iSTABLISHMENT  OF  CORPS 

"Sec.  1201.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
the  world  and  the  universe  are  growing 
smaller  In  terms  of  time  and  space  which 
necessitates  now,  and  will  demand  in  the  fu- 
ture, constant  informed  contact,  knowledge 
and  understanding  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  diplomatic,  cultural,  and 
commercial  exchanges.  The  success  of  these 
exchanges  and  the  survival  of  the  world  may 
depend  upon  the  ability,  education,  train- 
ing, and  intelligence  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en charged  with  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
To  assure  that  there  is  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  enter  this  vast  field  with  the 
best  possible  training  of  their  natural  abil- 
ities and  to  advance  the  professional  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  currently  engaged  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations,  there  is  hereby 
established,  as  provided  in  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  title,  a  Corps  to  be  known 
as  the  United  States  Foreign  Service  Corps 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 


'Corps').  The  Corps  shall  consist  of  all  stu- 
dents admitted  to  the  Corps  xinder  section 
1205.  and  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  admitted  to  the  Corps  under 
section  1207.  who  are  enrolled  In  a  program 
of  education,  training,  or  research,  or  a  course 
of  study,  approved  by  the  Board  under  sec- 
tion 1204. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.    1202.   As   used   in   this   title— 

"(a)  'Government'  means  the  Government 
of  the  United  States: 

"(b)  'non-Federal  institution  of  higher 
education'  means  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  Is  not  owned  or  substan- 
tially controlled  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States: 

"(c)  'Board'  means  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Corps: 

"(d)  'department  or  agency'  means  an 
executive  department,  a  military  department, 
an  Independent  establishment,  or  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  as  specified  In  chapter  1  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(e)  'training  month'  means  any  month 
during  which  a  member  of  the  Corps  ad- 
mitted under  section  1205  is  taking  at  least 
the  minimum  level  of  credit  hours  in  a  full- 
lime  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  or  is  taking  field  training  as  assigned 
by  the  Board;  and 

"(f)  'dependent',  when  used  In  relation  to 
a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  Corpw  ad- 
mitted under  section  1205,  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  qualifies  as  a  dependent  of  such 
member  under  section  152  of  the  Internal 
Re\eni^e  Code  of  1954.  as  amended. 

\  "board  of  trustees 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  The  management  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Corps  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  shall  develop 
and  support,  as  provided  hereinafter,  pro- 
grams of  education,  training,  and  research 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  deblgned  to 
prepare,  or  advance  the  qualifications  of, 
members  of  the  Corps  for  service  with  the 
United  States  In  positions  or  programs  re- 
lated to  such  field. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  four  educators  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  two  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Not  more  than  one  of  the  trustees  appointed 
from  the  Senate  nor  one  of  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed from  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(c)(1)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  appointed  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  two  years. 

"(2)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
four  years;  except  that  of  the  first  four  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  two  shall 
be  designated  to  serve  for  two  years  and  two 
shnll  be  designated  to  serve  for  four  years. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment. 

"(d)  Vacancies  created  by  death  or  resig- 
nation shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made, 
except  that  the  person  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  trustee  whom  he  shall 
succeed. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay:  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incured  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CORPS    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1204.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Board  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  arrangements  with 
qualified  non-Federal  institutions  of  higher 
education  providing  for  the  admission  of 
qualified  members  of  the  Corps  to  such  in- 
stitutions for  their  enrollment  in  programs 
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op«r»t«d  by  and  »t  such  Inatltutlons  which 
ar«  deaiKiMid  to — 

"(1)  en«bl«  qualUtod  studenta  who  are 
■i^MttMd  to  tta*  Corps  prucuant  to  Mcttoo 
190S  to  pursue  full-tlm*  eoursM  of  study  ap- 
proTed  by  the  Board  relating  to  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  and  leading  to  the  granting 
at  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree: 

"(3)  enable  qualified  officers  and  employee* 
of  the  Oovemment  having  dudes  oc  respon- 
sibilities m  the  field  of  foreign  relations  who 
are  admitted  to  the  Corps  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1307  to  pursue,  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
on  such  terms  and  condlUon*  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe,  professional  education,  train- 
ing and  research  activities  approved  by  the 
Board  relating  to  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, including  selected  subject*  from  a  gen- 
eral curriculum,  or  to  pursue  fuU-tlme 
course*  of  study  approved  by  the  Board  re- 
lating to  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  de- 
gree; and 

"(3)  enable  selected  members  of  the  Corp* 
to  engage  in  rwsarch  actlTttle*  approved  by 
the  Board  relating  to  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  In  addition,  such  arrangements 
shall  provide  for  a  program  of  appropriate 
erlent*Mon  and  language  training  by  and  at 
such  la*tltutlons  for  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  persons  admitted  to  the  Corp*  or  of 
officers  and  employee*  of  the  Government 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Corp*,  but  have 
dutle*  or  responsibilities  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  In  anticipation  of.  or  on  ac- 
count of.  the  assignment  of  such  members 
of  the  Corps  or  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Oovemment  to  a  foreign  country  or  area. 

"(b)  In  csirrylng  out  Its  functions  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Bo«rd  shall  not  enter 
Into  any  arrangement  with  a  non-Federal  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  unless  such 
arrangement  provides  that  such  Institution 
will  offer  to  members  of  the  Corps,  as  a  part 
of  Its  curriculum,  coursss  of  study  or  activi- 
ties of  education,  training,  or  research  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  approved  by  the 
Bo*rd  as  satisfactory  In  order  to  prepare,  or 
advance  the  qualifications  of.  members  of 
tb*  Corps  for  service  with  the  United  States 
In  positions  or  programs  related  to  the  field 
of  foreign  relations. 

"(c)  The  number  of  persons  who  may 
receive  instruction  and  training  under  the 
various  programs  of  the  Corps  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board:  except  that  not  more 
Umb  three  thousand  five  hundred  students 
■•y  be  admitted  under  section  120S  as  new 
members  of  the  Corps  In  any  academic  year 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  courses  of  study 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  degree,  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  students  may  be 
admitted  under  section  120S  as  new  members 
of  the  Corps  In  any  academic  year  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  courses  of  study  leading 
to  a  graduate  degree. 

"NOMINATION  AND  ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

INTO  coaps 

"Sec.  1206.  (a)  The  Board  shall  provide  for 
the  holding  of  annual  competitive  under- 
graduate and  graduate  examinations  to  de- 
termine the  admission  of  applicant*  Into  the 
Corp*  from  among  students  who  are  nomi- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  ( c ) .  Such  ex- 
aminations shall  test  the  intellectual  capaci- 
ties and  training  of  the  applicant  and  his 
aptitude  for  service  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  The  Board  shall  develop  such  ex- 
aminations in  consultation  with  non-Federal 
Institutions  of  higher  education  with  which 
It  has  made  arrangements  under  section  1304. 

"(b)  Applicants  for  the  annual  under- 
graduate examination  held  by  the  Board  shall 
b*  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
graduates  of.  or  attending,  a  public  secondary 
school  In.  or  any  private  secondary  school 
accredited  by.  a  State,  or  a  public  or  private 
secondary  school  In  a  foreign  country  which 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  it  awards  a 
certificate  of  graduaUon  generally  accepted 
as     constituting     the     equivalent    of     that 


•wuKtod  by  s*eondary  scbooU  aeeredlted  by  a 
State.  AppUcanU  for  the  annual  graduate 
examination  held  by  the  Board  shall  be  cltl- 
■ens  of  the  United  SUtes  who  are  graduates 
of.  or  attending,  an  institution  of  higher 
education  In  the  United  States  or  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try which  provides  an  educational  program 
for  which  It  awards  a  degree  which  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  la  generally  accepted 
as  constituting  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  awarded  by  similar  Institutions  in  the 
United  States.  No  applicant  shall  be  eligible 
to  take  any  such  examination  unless  he  has 
first  b**n  nominated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (C). 

"(c)(1)  A  toUl  of  eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  applicants  shall  be 
noaolnated  each  year  to  take  the  annual 
competitive  examinations  held  by  the  Board 
as  follows: 

"(A)  two  hundred  and  twenty  from  the 
United  States  at  large  as  follows: 

"(1)  one  hundred  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(II)  slxty-sIx  nominated  by  the  Vice 
President,  and 

"(111)  fifty-four  nominated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

"(B)  thirty  from  each  State,  fifteen  nomi- 
nated by  each  Senator  from  the  State: 

"(C)  fifteen  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict, nominated  by  the  representative  from 
the  district: 

"(D)  three  from  each  SUte  nominated  by 
th*  Governor  of  the  State: 

'(B)  ae\-en  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  nominated  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico: 

"(F)  ten  from  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
nominated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

"(O)  three  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  nom- 
inated by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands: 
and 

"(H)  three  from  the  Canal  Zone,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  Oanal  Zone. 

"(3)  No  person  may  be  nominated  under 
clauss*  (B)  through  (G).  inclusive,  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  unless  such  person  1*  domiciled  In 
the  State,  or  In  the  congressional  district, 
from  which  such  person  Is  nominated,  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  If  nom- 
inated from  one  of  those  places.  To  be  eligible 
for  nomination  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  a  person  must  be  a  resident  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  a  member  of  the  family  of  a 
resident  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or  a  member  of 
the  family  of  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany residing  In  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"(3)  After  the  Initial  three  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Corp*.  If  the  Board  determines 
that  the  total  number  of  applicants  who 
will  be  qualified  and  admitted  as  new  mem- 
bers in  the  Corps  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
any  academic  year  under  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  courses  of  study 
during  such  aeadamlc  year  leading  to  under- 
graduate or  gnutuate  degrees,  respectively, 
will  be  below  tb*  total  number  of  applicant* 
who  may  be  so  admitted  to  the  Corps  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1304 (c) ,  the  Board  may 
nominate  to  take  a  competitive  examination 
held  prior  to  such  academic  year,  and  select 
for  admission  to  the  Corp*,  In  the  order  of 
merit  established  by  such  examination,  such 
additional  number  of  eligible  applicants  as 
the  Board  finds  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Corps  programs  in  such  aca- 
demic year  and  will  not  exceed  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  In  section  1304(c). 

"(d)  AppUcanU  under  this  section  shall  be 
selected  for  membership  in  the  Corps  In  the 
order  of  merit  established  by  the  annual  ex- 
aminations held  by  the  Board  pursuant  to 
this  section,  but  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  un- 
le**  he  Is  a  graduate  of  a  public  or  private 
secondary  school  described  In  subsection  (b) 
in  the  case  of  a  student  Intending  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  leading  to  an  undergrndu- 


at«  degree  or  a  gradual*  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  deecrlbed  in  subsection  (b) 
In  the  case  of  a  student  Intending  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  no 
competitive  or  other  similar  examination 
shall  be  required  for  admission  of  any  per- 
son as  a  member  of  the  Corps  under  this 
section. 

"COMmtSATION     AND     PAYMENT     OP     EXPENSES 
AND    SUSSUTKNCX    POB    STUDENT    MCMBEXS 

"Sbc.  1200.  (a)  Members  of  the  Corps  who 
are  admitted  under  section  1205  and  are 
maintaining  satisfactory  progress  in.  and 
taking  at  least  the  minimum  level  of  credit 
hours  In.  full-time  courses  of  study  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  shall  be  compensated 
for  tuition,  texts,  laboratory  fees  and  asso- 
ciated course  materials,  and  shall  receive  sub- 
sistence payments  as  provided  In  this  section. 
No  compensation  or  payments  shall  be  made 
except  In  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  to  assure  their  accuracy 
and  appropriateness. 

"(b)  The  subsistence  payments  which 
shall  be  payable  under  this  section  are  as 
follows : 

"(1)  A  single  student  member  shall  re- 
recelve  $200  subsistence  pay  per  training 
month. 

"(2)  A  married  student  member  having  a 
dependent  spouse  shall  receive  t260  sub- 
sistence pay  per  training  month,  and  If  thry 
have  a  dependent  child  or  children  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  tSO  for  each  dependent 
child  shall  be  paid  per  training  month. 

"(3)  Where  both  a  husband  and  wife 
member  are  students  under  a  Corps  program 
and  are  cohabiting  their  joint  subsistence 
pay  shall  be  (300  per  training  month,  and 
If  they  have  a  dependent  child  or  children 
an  additional  allowance  of  $30  for  each  de- 
pendent child  shall  be  paid  per  training 
month. 

"(4)  Where  both  a  hiuband  and  a  wife 
member  are  students  under  a  Corps  pro- 
gram and  are  legally  separated  they  each 
shall  receive  the  same  subsistence  pay  per 
training  month  as  would  a  single  student, 
but  If  either  spouse  has  a  dependent  child 
or  children  an  additional  allowance  of  $30 
per  training  month  shall  be  paid  to  the  en- 
titled  spouse  for  each  dependent  child. 

"(S)  Student  members  shall  be  granted  nn 
additional  allowance  of  $30  per  training 
month  for  each  dependent  not  a  spouse  or  a 
child  of  such  student  member. 

"ADMISSION  OF  COVEaNMENT  OITICEaS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES INTO  COKPS:  EXPENSES  AND  COMPEN- 
SATION 

"SEC.  1207.  (a)  The  head  of  each  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  Is  authorized  ( 1 ) 
to  select  officers  and  employees  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  who  may  volunteer  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Corps  to  pursue  education, 
training  or  research  or  a  course  of  study 
within  a  Corps  program.  (2)  to  pay  all  or 
any  part  of  the  pay  (except  overtime,  holiday, 
or  night  differential  pay)  of  any  such  officer 
or  employee  so  selected  (or  the  period  of  such 
education,  training  or  research,  or  course  of 
study,  as  a  member  of  the  Corps,  and  (3)  to 
pay  or  reimburse  such  officer  or  employee  (or 
all  or  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  such 
education,  training,  or  research,  or  course  o( 
study,  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31.  United  SUtes  Code.  Including  the  neces- 
sary costs  of  (A)  the  travel  expenses  of  such 
officer  or  employee  and  the  transportation  ex- 
pense* of  his  Immediate  family,  (B)  the  ex- 
penses of  packing,  crating,  transporting,  and 
temporarily  storing,  draying  and  unpacking 
his  household  goods  and  personal  effects  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  section  5724  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  (C)  purchase  o'  rental 
of  books,  materials  and  supplies,  and  (D)  all 
other  services  or  facilities  directly  related  to 
the  education,  training,  or  research  or  course 
o(  study  o(  such  officer  or  employee  within  a 
Corps  program.  The  head  ol  each  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  shall  prescribe. 
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wltb  the  approvtf  of  the  Board.  UmlUtUXM 
concerning  th*  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployee* of  such  department  or  agency  who 
may  be  selected  for  admission  to  the  Corps 
at  the  same  time  and  the  period  of  time 
which  may  be  spent  by  such  oSoera  and  em- 
ployees in  study,  training,  or  research  or  a 
course  of  study  within  a  Corps  program.  The 
provisions  of  section  1206  shall  not  apply  to 
any  Government  officers  or  employees  ad- 
mitted to  the  Corps  under  thU  section. 

"(b)  Appropriations  made  available  to  any 
Government  department  or  agency  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  be  available  for  making  payments  under 
this  section  to  members  of  the  Corps  selected 
from  such  department  or  agency. 

"(c)  During  any  period  (or  which  any 
Government  offloer  or  employee  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Corps  under  this  section  Is 
separated  (rom  his  usual  duties  o(  employ- 
ment with  any  Government  department  or 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  education,  train- 
ing, or  research  or  a  course  of  study  within 
a  Corps  program,  such  officer  or  employee 
shall  be  considered  to  have  performed  service, 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  department 
or  agency  at  the  rate  of  compensation  re- 
ceived immediately  prior  to  commencing  such 
education,  training,  or  research  or  cotirse  of 
study  (Including  any  increase  in  compensa- 
tion provided  by  law  during  the  period  of 
such  activity)  (or  the  purposes  o(  (1)  sub- 
chapter III  (relating  to  civil  service  retire- 
ment) o(  chapter  83  o(  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  (2)  chaptM-  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  IKe  Insurance)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  (3)  chapter  89  (re- 
lating to  Federal  employees  group  health 
insurance)   o(  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Each  Government  officer  or  employee 
who  is  admitted  to  the  Corps  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  on  completion  o(  the  period  of 
education,  training,  or  research  or  a  course 
o(  study  within  a  Corps  program,  be  en- 
titled to  continue  service  in  his  former  po- 
sition or  a  position  o(  at  least  like  seniority 
and  status  In  the  department  or  agency 
(rom  which  he  was  selected  for  such  educa- 
tion, training,  or  research  or  course  of  study 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  to  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled had  he  continued  In  his  usual  serv- 
ice with  such  department  or  agency.  On  re- 
sumption of  his  usual  duties  with  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  the  department  or 
agency  shall  reetore  such  officer's  or  em- 
ployees sick  leave  account,  by  credit  or 
charge,  to  Its  status  at  the  time  he  com- 
menced education,  training,  or  research  or 
a  course  of  study  within  a  Corps  program. 

"AGREEMENT  TO  INTEK  INTO  Ok  CONTINtnt  GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICE  AFTER  COMPLETING  CORPS 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1208.  The  Board  shall  obtain  from 
each  person  admitted  to  the  Corps,  other 
than  members  of  a  family  receiving  orienta- 
tion or  language  training  under  section  1204 
(a),  such  agreement  as  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  such  person  will  ac- 
cept employment  vrtth  the  United  States, 
unless  already  so  employed,  and  will  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
assigned  by  the  empl03rtng  department  or 
agency,  for  such  period  after  completion  of 
their, education,  training,  research,  or  course 
of  study  within  a  Corps  program  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  (1)  the  Board  in  the  case  of 
students  admitted  to  the  Corps  under  section 
1205,  or  (2)  the  head  of  the  employing  de- 
partment or  agency  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  selected  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Corps  from  stich  department 
or  agency  under  section  1207. 
"assicNKBTT  or  student  MKicakas  for  feelo 
TaannNO  and  governmsnt  servick 

"S»c.  1109.  (a)  During  the  course  of  study 
leadli^  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
(tegre*.  each  student  admitted  to  the  Corps 


under  section  1305  may  be  assigned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  for  field  training  with 
any  program  of  the  Oovemment  relating  to 
th*  field  of  foreign  relations  conducted  by 

any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  period  of  field  training  assignment 
tot  a  Corps  member  under  this  subsection 
may  not  exceed  two  consecutive  months  in 
any  calendar  year  during  the  first  three  years 
of  undergraduate  study,  nor  more  than  six 
consecutive  months  during  the  fourth  year 
of  undergraduate  study  or  any  academic  year 
of  graduate  study. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  each  student  admitted 
to  the  Corp*  under  section  1205  shall,  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  his  course  o(  study 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree,  or  within  such  period  o(  time  there- 
a(ter  as  the  Board  finds  to  be  reasonable 
to  prepatf-e  and  submit  any  thesis  or  disserta- 
tion reUted  to  his  course  of  study,  be  avail- 
able for  assignment  in  the  discretion  of  and 
by  the  Board  (1)  for  hiring  or  appointment 
by  the  United  States  in  connection  with  any 
program  of  the  Government  relating  to  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  conducted  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government, 
or  (2)  If  such  member  has  completed  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  graduate  degree, 
for  one  year  of  specialized  study  in  a  par- 
ticular foreign  country  or  area  in  which  he 
may  later  be  assigned  (or  Government  serv- 
ice. Upon  6atls(actory  completion  ol  any  such 
year  of  specialized  study  by  a  member  of 
the  Corps,  he  shall  be  appointed  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
without  the  examination  provided  (or  in  sec- 
tion 516  or  617  o(  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
o(  1946   (22  U.S.C.  911-912). 

"(c)  Prior  to  making  any  assignments  un- 
der this  section,  the  Board  shall  consult  with 
Interested  departments  and  agencies  o(  the 
Government  to  determine  the  personnel  re- 
quirements of  their  programs  relating  to  the 
field  o(  foreign  relations.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, members  of  the  Corps  shall  be  as- 
signed in  accordance  with  their  preferences 
(or  a  particular  Government  program. 
"rotation  for  service  in  the  united  states 
•Sec.  1210.  All  Corps  members  who  have 
satisfactorily     completed     their     education, 
training,    or    research,    or    course    of    study 
within  a  Corps  program  and  are  employed  by, 
or  remain  in  the  employment  of.  the  United 
States  under  this  title  shall  be  assigned  to 
Government  duties  within  the  United  States 
for   a  minimum   of  one   year  during  every 
five  that  they  are  employed  in  any  Govern- 
ment program  In  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions;   except    that    the    provisions    of    this 
subsection  may  be  waived  when  the  United 
States  Is  at  war  as  declared  by  Congress. 
"continuation  or  foreign  service 
institute 
"Sec.  1211.  The  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
esUblished  under  title  VH  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946   (22  U.S.C.  1041-1047)   is 
hereby  continued.  All  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  such 
title,  relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute, are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Board.  All 
property  and  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute,  together  with  the  unexpended 
balance  of   any  appropriation   available  for 
use  by  such  Institute,  are  hereby  trans(erred 
to  the  Board  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol and  tise  of  the  Board  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Corps. 
"staff  of  board 
"Sk:.  1212.  (a)  The  Board  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  consisting  of 
not  more  than  five  professional  staff  mem- 
bers and  such  clerical  staff  members  as  may 
be  necessary.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  and  such  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provisions 


of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(b)  The  Board  may  designate  one  member 
from  the  professional  staff  who  shall  serve  as 
the  chief  staff  oOcer  of  the  Board  and  shall 
exercise,  under  the  supervision  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  of  the  Board,  such 
of  the  powers  and  duties  granted  to  the 
Board  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  procure  such  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  as  are  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  day  (or  individuals. 
"acquisition  of  real  or  personal  property 

BY   BOARD 

"Sec.  1213.  The  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  hold  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  to  receive  and  accept  money  or 
other  property,  real  or  personal,  bequeathed, 
devised,  or  donated,  and  to  use.  sell,  or  other- 
wise dispose  o(  such  property  (or  the  purpose 
o(  carrying  out  this  title. 

"PROHIBITION    AGAINST    ESTABLISHMENT   OF 
ACADEMY 

"Sec.  1214.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
1211,  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Board  to  establish  any  edu- 
cational institution,  or  to  appoint  or  hire 
any  person  to  serve  on  the  (acuity  or  stafT  of 
any  educational  institution. 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec  1215.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  (other  than  section 
1207),  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970:  $30,000,000  (or  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  $45,000,000  (or  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $60,000,000 
(or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  but 
(or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereader  authorize  by  law." 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
bill,  presented  by  Mr.  Dominick,  follows: 

U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps— Section-by- 
Section  Analysis 

Section  1201.  Establishment  of  Corps:  To 
provide  more  widespread  opportunity  (or  en- 
tering, and  more  adequate  training  o(  per- 
sons entering  or  already  engaged  In,  the  field 
of  (orelgn  relations,  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Corps  would  be  established,  consisting  of  stu- 
dents and  Government  employees  selected 
for  a(imlsslon  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  enrolled  in  a  program  of  education, 
training,  or  research,  or  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  estab- 
lished hereunder. 

Section  1202.  Definition:  "Government", 
"non-Federal  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" (institution  not  owned  or  substantially 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States),  "Board"  (Board  o(  Trustees  of  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps),  "department  or 
agency"  (including  Government  corpora- 
tion), "training  month",  and  "dependent" 
would  be  defined. 

Section  1203.  Board  of  Trustees:  A  Board 
of  Trustees  (consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  four  educators  appointed  by  the 
President,  two  Senators,  not  of  the  same 
political  party,  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  two  Representatives,  not  of  the 
same  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House)  would  be  charged  with  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  the  Corps,  and 
development  and  support  of  programs  of  edu- 
caUon,  training,  and  research,  designed  to 
prepare,  or  advance  the  quaUficatlons  of. 
members  of  the  Corps  for  service  with  the 
United  SUtes  in  positions  or  programs  re- 
lated to  (orelgn  relations.  Members  of  the 
Board  would  serve  without  pay.  but  with  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  espenses.  for  terms  of  2  years 
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(Senate,  House,  and  flrat  two  educator  ap- 
polnteea  of  the  Prealdent)  or  4  yean  (all 
other  educator  appointee*  of  the  Preeldent, 
of  which  two  would  be  appointed  every  2 
years) ,  and  might  be  reappointed. 

Section  1204.  Establishment  of  Corps  pro- 
grama:  The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
make  arrangement*  with  qualified  non- 
Federal  instltutlona  of  higher  education  to 
admit  qualified  members  of  the  Corps  to 
programs  approved  by  the  Board.  Including — 
(1 )  In  any  academic  year,  not  more  than 
3.500  undergraduate  and  not  more  than 
1,500  graduate  student  members,  for  full- 
time  courses  of  study  leading  to.  respective- 
ly; undergraduate  or  graduate  degrees  tn 
foreign  relations; 

(3)  Oovemment  employee  members  (or 
professional  education,  training,  and  re- 
search activities  or  for  full-time  courses  of 
study  leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  grad- 
uate degree  In  foreign  relations; 

(3)  selected  members  of  the  Corps  for  re- 
search activities  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

The  arrangements  must  include  a  program 
for  appropriate  orientation  and  language 
training  at  the  Institution  for  members  of 
the  families  of  persons  admitted  to  the  Corps 
U-  It  la  -anticipated  the  CorpM  member  will 
be  assigned  to  a  foreign  country  or  area.  Such 
orientation  and  language  training  must  also 
be  available  for  members  of  the  families  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  are  not  Corps  members,  but  who 
have  duties  or  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations,  when  It  becomes  ap- 
parent the  officer  or  employee  will  be  as- 
signed to  a  foreign  country  or  area. 

Section  1205.  Nomination  and  admission 
of  students  Into  Corps:  The  total  of  3.500 
undergraduate  and  1.500  graduate  student 
members  of  the  Corpe  authorized  for  admis- 
sion In  any  year  would  be  selected  In  order 
of  merit  by  annual  competitive  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  examinations  held  by  the 
Board,  to  test  the  Intellectual  capacity, 
training,  and  aptitude  (or  foreign  affairs  of 
8.418  persons  eligible  to  take  the  examina- 
tion and  nominated  In  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  ;hU  secUon.  (After  3  years.  If  It 
appeared  in  any  year  that  this  procedure 
would  not  qualify  (or  admission  Into  the 
Corps  the  number  of  student  members  who 
might  be  admitted,  an  additional  competitive 
examination  would  be  given  to  nominees  of 
the  Board. ) 

Applicants  for  the  annual  undergraduate 
examination  would  be  required  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  had  graduated 
from,  or  were  attending,  a  public  secondary 
school  In.  or  .a  private  secondary  school  ac- 
credited by.  a  State  or  a  secondary  school  In  a 
(orelgn  country  with  an  educational  program 
approved  by  the  Board.  Applicants  for  the 
annual  graduate  examination  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
had  graduated  (rom.  or  were  attending,  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  or  an  InstltuUon  of  higher  education 
in  a  foreign  country  which  awards  a  degree 
which  m  the  Board's  Judgment  Is  generally 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  bachelor's  degree 
In  the  United  States.  (Before  admission  into 
the  Corps,  a  student  member  would  need  to 
have  grad\iated  from  such  secondary  school 
or  Institution  of  higher  learning,  as  the  case 
might  be.) 

The  annual  competitive  examination  could 
be  taken  only  by  applicants  nominated  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  220  nominated  from  the  United  SUtes 
at  large  ( 100  by  the  President,  M  by  the 
Vice  President,  54  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte) ; 

(2)  1,660  nominated  from  the  60  States 
(15  by  each  Senator,  3  by  each  Governor); 

(3)  6,526  nominated  from  the  436  con- 
gressional dlstrlcU  ( 16  by  the  RepresentaUv* 
(rom  each  district) : 

(4)  10  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
9t  Columbia; 


(5)   IS  from  outlying  anaa  (7  nominated 
by  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico,  3  by  the  Governor  of   the  Virgin  la- 
lands,  3  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone). 
Total.  8.418. 

Except  with  respect  to  nominee*  at  large, 
and  from  the  Canal  Zone,  nominations  could 
be  made  only  from  among  persons  domiciled 
In  the  State,  congreaalonal  district,  or  geo- 
graphic area  from  which  nominated. 

Section  1206.  Compenaatlon  and  payment 
of  expenses  and  subsistence  for  student 
members:  Student  members  of  the  Corps  ad- 
mitted under  Section  1205  and  maintaining 
satisfactory  progress  in  courses  of  study 
prescrlt>ed  by  the  Board  would  be  compen- 
sated for  tuition,  texts,  laboratory  fees,  and 
asaoclated  course  materials  and  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  subsistence  payments  in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Board.  Subsistence  payments  per  train- 
ing month  would  be  $200  for  a  single  student 
or  a  student  legally  separated,  $260  for  a 
married  student  with  a  dependent  spouse, 
and  $300  for  husband  and  wife  student 
members  who  are  living  together.  An  addi- 
tional 830  per  training  month  would  be  paid 
for  each  dependent  child  of  a  student  mem- 
ber, or  for  a  dependent  other  than  his 
spouse  or  child. 

Section  1207.  Admission  of  Government  of- 
ficers   and    employees    Into    the    Corps;    ex- 
penses and  compensation:  The  head  of  each 
Government  department  or  agency  would  be 
authorized  to  select  (rom  among  its  employ- 
ees volunteering  (or  admission  into  the  Corps 
to   pursue  education,   training,   or   research 
within     the    Corps    program,    to    prescribe 
limitations    on    the    number    of    employees 
selected  at  the  same  time,  and  the  length  of 
their  course  of  study.  Prom  appropriations 
made  available  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  expenses  of  employees  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  employees  so  selected  would 
be    authorized    to    be    paid    their    regular 
salaries,   and    (without  regard   to  31    U.S.C. 
529 )  to  be  relmbvirsed  for  necessary  expenses 
of  such  education,  training,  or  research  ( in- 
cluding   travel    expense    of    such    employee, 
transportation    expenses    of    his    immediate 
family,   cost   of   transporting   or  storing   his 
household  goods  and  personal  effects  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5724.  purchase 
or  rental  of  books,  materials,  and  supplies, 
and  other  services  or  facilities  related  to  his 
education,  training,  or  research).  A  Govern- 
ment employee's  period  of  education,  train- 
ing,   or    research    within    a    Corps    program 
would  be  deemed  to  be  Government  service 
for  purposes  of  civil  service  retirement.  Fed- 
eral employees'  group  IKe  and  health  insur- 
ance, and  at  the  completion  thereof,  the  em- 
ployee would  have  reemployment  rights  to  a 
poaitlon  of  at  least  like  seniority  and  status 
in  the  department  or  agency  (rom  which  he 
was  selected,  with  restoration  of  sick  leave 
credit,  and  at  the  rate  of  pay  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  if  be  had  continued 
his   usual   service   in   sucta    department    or 
agency. 

Section  1209.  Assignment  of  student  mem- 
bers (or  field  training  and  Government  serv- 
ice: The  Board  might  aaaign  any  student 
member  of  the  Corps  admitted  under  Sec- 
tion 1205  (or  field  training  with  any  Govern- 
ment program  relating  to  (orelgn  relations 
for  not  more  than  2  consecutive  months  In 
any  of  the  first  3  calendar  years  of  his  un- 
dergraduate study,  and  (or  not  more  than 
6  consecutive  months  during  the  (ourth  year 
of  undergraduate  study  or  any  academic  year 
of  graduate  study.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law  or  by  regulation  of  the  Board,  a 
student  member  who  received  an  undergrad- 
uate or  graduate  degree  under  the  Corpe  pro- 
gram would  be  available  for  assignment  by 
the  Board  (in  consultation  with  Interested 
departments  and  agencies  of  Government 
and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  in  acccrrdance 
with  the  student's  prelerences  ( 1 )  to  be  hired 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  Government 
for  a  program  relating  to  the  field  of  foreign 


relations,  or  (3)  in  the  case  of  a  student 
member  who  received  a  graduate  degree  un- 
der the  Corps  program,  for  1  year  of  special- 
ized study  in  a  foreign  country  or  area  in 
which  he  might  later  be  assigned  for  Govern- 
ment service.  Only  those  students  selected 
for  such  specialized  study  from  those  com- 
pleting a  graduate  degree  would  be  entitled 
to  be  appointed  Foreign  Service  officers  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  without  the  examina- 
tion provided  In  22  U.S.C.  911-912,  upon  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  the  year  of  special- 
ized study. 

Section  1210.  Rotation  for  service  In  the 
United  States:  Except  In  time  of  war  declared 
by  Congress,  Corps  members  who  satisfac- 
torily completed  education,  training,  or  re- 
search, or  course  of  study  within  a  Corps 
program,  and  who  were  employed  by  the 
United  States  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
would  be  assigned  Government  duties  with- 
in the  United  States  for  at  least  1  of  every 
5  years  of  such  employment. 

Section  1211.  Continuation  of  Foreign 
Service  Institute:  All  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  established  un- 
der 22  U.S.C.  1041-1047  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Board.  All  property  and  personnel  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  any  appropriation  therefor 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Board  for  use  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the  Corps. 
Section  1212.  Staff  of  Board:  The  Board 
would  be  authorized  to  make  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service  and  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation, in  accordance  with  civil  service 
classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates. 
of  not  more  than  five  professional  staff  mem- 
bers (Including  a  chle(  staff  officer  o(  the 
Board)  and  such  clerical  staff  members  as 
might  be  necessary. 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to  procure 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  pursuant 
to  5  use.  3109.  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  day  (or  individuals. 

Section  1213.  Acquisition  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  by  Board:  The  Board  would 
have  the  power  to  acquire,  hold,  use.  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  to  accept  gifts  or  bequests,  lo 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Section  1214.  Prohibition  against  establish- 
ment of  academy:  The  Board  would  have  no 
authority  to  establish  any  educational  insti- 
tution, nor  to  appoint  any  person  to  serve  on 
the  (acuity  or  staff  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution except  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 
Section  1215.  Authorization:  To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  (except  Section 
1207),  appropriations  to  the  Board  would  be 
authorized  In  the  amount  of  $16  million  in 
fiscal  1970.  $30  million  In  fiscal  1971,  $45 
million  In  fiscal  1972,  $60  million  in  fiscal 
1973.  and  in  fiscal  1974  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  Congress  might 
authorize.  , 

S.  940— INTRODUCTION  OF  BELL  RE- 
LATING TO  A  MORATORIUM  FOR 
DAMS  ON  THE  MIDDLE  SNAKE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, on  behalf  of  nayself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Church  of 
Idaho,  a  bill  which  will  declare  a  mora- 
torium  on  the  granting  of  a  license  for 
any  dam  on  the  Middle  Snake  River  be- 
tween the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  the 
site  of  the  Asotin  Dam.  This  would  apply 
for  a  period  of  10  years. 

This  will  be  consistent  with  the  10- 
year  moratorium  on  the  reconnaissance 
studies  of  water  augmentation  for  the 
Southwest  iTom  sources  outside  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  as  spelled  out 
in  the  Colorado  River  development  bill 
and  for  the  lO-year  study  on  the  main 
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Salmon  River  which  Is  now  designated 
in  the  study  section  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  bill.  The  Columbia  River 
Basin  States  are  a  full  generation  behind 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  in  water 
resource  planning.  We  expect  to  make 
good  use  of  this  10-year  period. 

First.  The  Pacific  Northwest  River 
Basins  Commission  was  created  on  March 
6,  1967.  Studies  by  this  Commission  are 
now  going  forward  in  cooperation  with 
agencies  of  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

Second.  The  constitution  of  Idaho 
was  amended  in  1964  to  authorize  a  State 
water  resource  board.  This  was  funded 
in  1967.  This  agency  is  now  building  an 
organization  and  has  started  its  study 
and  inventory  of  water  and  land  re- 
sources of  the  State  to  determine  the 
present  and  future  water  needs. 

Third  We  need  more  facts  which  cur- 
rent studies  will  provide. 

Mr.  President,  after  having  achieved  a 
10-year  moratorium  on  the  Colorado 
River  Project  Act  in  order  to  preserve 
our  options  provided  by  that  moratorium 
it  would  be  inconsistent  and  inexcusable 
to  remain  silent  while  dam  builders 
argue  over  who  will  build  a  dam  at 
Appoloosa  or  Mountain  Sheep  when  the 
building  of  either  project  will  foreclose 
the  hard-won  options  we  have  thus  far 
successfully  defended.  For  these  reasons 
Senator  Church  and  I  intend  to  insure 
that  Idaho's  options  in  water  resource 
development  are  kept  open  and  not  fore- 
closed by  precipitate  action  in  licensing 
by  the  FPC  or  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress for  Federal  construction  of  any 
dam  in  the  Middle  Snake  Area. 

Some  pertinent  facts  which  relate  to 
this  situation  are — 

First.  High  Mountain  Sheep,  Appo- 
loosa, and  Nez  Perce  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive, that  is,  the  building  of  any  one 
would  preempt  the  building  of  the  other 
two.  Nez  Perce  is  superior  to  the  other 
two  in  every  way  because  it  is  located  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Salmon  and 
Snake  Rivers  and  will  best  use  the  water 
from  both  rivers  behind  a  single  dam. 
Consideration  of  the  Nez  Perce  has 
yield  with  pressure  to  preserve  anad- 
romous  fish  runs. 

Second.  On  January  20,  1958,  the  FPC 
denied  an  application  by  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Co. — project  No.  2173 — to 
build  dams  at  Mountain  Sheep  and 
Pleasant  Valley.  At  that  time  the  Com- 
mission said : 

Commission  determines  that  applicant's 
project  will  not  be  best  adapted  to  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  region  under  Section  10(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  after  finding  that 
the  Nez  Perce  project  would  have  more  flood 
control  benefits  and  greater  power  benefits 
than  applicant's  proposed  project. 

Third.  The  reasons  for  denying  the 
applicant's  application  are  even  more 
valid  now  than  they  were  in  1958.  Since 
then  preliminary  studies  disclose: 

That  the  Snake  River  watersheds  ■will 
not  provide  enough  water  to  irrigate  the 
great  potential  of  land  adjacent  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  new  Irrigable  lands. 

That  the  best  source  of  supplemental 
water  is  Idaho's  own  Salmon  River. 

That  present  salmon  nms  may  already 
be  doomed  by  the  building  of  the  10  dams 


below  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River 
that  are  now  either  built,  under  con- 
struction, or  authorized,  or  it  may  be 
that  fisheries  research  may  provide  a 
means  of  passing  fish  over  dams  without 
the  high  losses  that  now  occur. 

That  to  achieve  Idaho's  ultimate  rec- 
lamation potential  both  supplemental 
water  supplies  and  low  cost  pumping 
power  are  essential.  Both  of  these  ele- 
ments are  available  in  the  Salmon  stor- 
age behind  Nez  Perce  Dam  with 
pumpback  to  project  lands  by  low  cost 
Nez  Perce  power. 

That  the  building  of  Nez  Perce  would 
not  only  make  possible  the  use  of  Salmon 
River  water  for  upstream  consumptive 
use  in  the  Snake  River  Basin  but  would 
make  available  for  the  same  purpose  a 
minimum  flow  of  5,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  now  required  by  the  FPC  as  a 
condition  in  the  licensing  of  Idaho  Power 
Co.  at  its  three-dam  complex  upstream 
in  the  Mid(ile  Snake. 

Mr.  President,  Idaho  is  now  at  the 
crossroads.  The  stakes  are  high.  Within 
10  years  we  must  decide  which  direction 
to  take,  whether  it  be  toward  achieving 
our  high  reclamation  potential  by  full 
development  of  the  Middle  Snake  or  to 
maintain  an  open  river.  We  do  not  have 
to  make  this  decision  now.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to  be  forced  into  a  decision  by  oth- 
ers who  are  motivated  by  the  single  pur- 
pose, power.  Bear  in  mind,  there  are 
many  sources  of  power  including  nuclear 
or  fossil  fuel  generation  but  the  one  es- 
sential element  in  making  the  desert 
bloom  is  water. 

In  Idaho  we  have  a  double  loyalty  in 
our  great  love  for  our  vast  forests,  moun- 
tain meadows,  open  ranges,  lakes,  and 
streams.  We  are  determine(i  to  protect 
our  great  wildlife  and  recreation  re- 
sources and  we  are  equally  determined  to 
utilize  the  natural  resources  of  these 
areas  to  help  us  grow  and  develop  fully 
our  industrial  and  agriculture  potential. 
I  believe  that  these  objectives  are  not 
incompatible  and  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  assist  us  in  reaching  these  objectives 
by  granting  a  moratorium  until  our  stud- 
ies have  been  completed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  940)  to  prohibit  the  licens- 
ing of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Mid- 
dle Snake  River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Church)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

TEN-TEAR  MORATORrCTM   FOR   MIDDLE  SNAKE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho,  in  spon- 
soring this  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Middle 
Snake  River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
for  a  10-year  period. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  time  for  further  appraisal  of  the 
Middle  Snake  in  the  context  of  chang- 
ing time  and  need. 

I  am  presently  persuaded  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  high  hydroelectric  dam  in 
the  Middle  Snake  would  not  contribute 
greatly  to  the  development  of  Idaho.  The 
power  would  be  sold  almost  entirely  out- 


side the  State  to  large  urban  centers.  An 
alleged  benefit  to  the  fishery  has  yet  to 
be  proved,  or  even  accepted  by  the  best- 
informed  sportsman  groups.  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  water  development  proj- 
ects are  limited,  and  I  think  it  very  im- 
portant to  arrange  our  priorities  in  such 
a  way  that  multipurpose  projects,  which 
include  irrigation,  navigation,  and  flood- 
control  benefits,  as  well  as  electric  power, 
and  which  contribute  most  to  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  our  economy,  are  built 
ahead  of  those  projects  which  contribute 
the  least. 

Hells  Canyon  h&s  a  long  history  of  con- 
flict in  the  private  versus  public  power 
field.  I  will  not  go  into  a  detailed  chro- 
nology, other  than  to  point  out  that  the 
public  and  private  groups  which  sepa- 
rately and  then  jointly  filed  for  licenses 
to  construct  dams  in  the  canyon  have 
now  reached  agreement  with  the  Interior 
Department  for  a  partnership  for  which 
congressional  approval  will  be  sought. 
The  record,  however,  is  replete  with 
divided  and  opposing  appraisals.  Even 
now  there  are  questions  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  damsite.  Meanwhile,  there 
has  been  a  growing  movement  against 
any  dams  in  the  canyon,  and  for  estab- 
lishment of  this  section  of  the  Snake  as 
a  recreational  river  preserved  in  its  nat- 
ural state. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  the  river,  in  a  canyon  deeper 
than  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
The  Seven  Devils  peaks  rise  8,000  feet 
above  waters  that  often  churn  white 
between  sheer  rock  walls.  This  is  a  wild 
and  remote  area  where  thousands  of 
deer  and  elk  graze  in  wintertime,  and 
which  is  a  natural  habitat  for  cougar, 
bear,  coyote,  and  other  wildlife.  Salmon, 
steelhead,  bass,  and  the  mighty  sturgeon 
abound  in  the  river.  Migratory  water- 
fowl, wild  turkeys,  golden  eagles,  par- 
tridges, grouse,  and  many  other  birds 
fiock  here.  Domestic  livestock  also  graze 
in  the  area. 

Hells  Canyon  is  internationally  known 
to  white  water  boatmen.  Many  visitors 
reach  the  canyon  by  jet  boat  from  Lew- 
iston,  Idaho,  or  down  steep  trails  from 
either  the  Idaho  or  Oregon  side.  There 
are  many  fine  campsites  along  the  river, 
some  of  them  ancient  Indian  stopping 
places  with  archeologlcal  and  anthro- 
pological importance. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  other  im- 
portant reasons  for  advocating  a  mora- 
torium. We  need  more  time  to  assess  the 
possibility  of  preserving  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs.  These  contribute  not  only 
to  a  burgeoning  recreation  industry  for 
transient  sportsmen,  but  also  to  the 
pleasure  of  life  in  our  States  for  many 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  Another  JO 
years  should  bring  us  vital  answers  that 
we  can  only  guess  at  now. 

Finally,  there  is  the  consideration 
which  must  be  given  to  the  likelihood 
that  nuclear  technology  will  continue 
to  advance.  Its  pace  in  recent  years  has 
been  such  that  a  high  hydroelectric  dam, 
without  the  enhancement  of  other  pub- 
lic benefits,  might  be  rendered  obsolete 
before  it  is  even  completed.  When  there 
are  so  many  mviltipurpose  projects  that 
could  be  completed  in  the  interim.  It 
seems  hardly  sensible  to  rush  to  judgment 
on    building    a    single    purpose— ror    at 
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mo«t^  a  diuJ  punwM— dam  In  thla  criti- 
cal atretch  at  tb»  river. 

I  tlklnk  It  la  alao  Important  to  point 
out  that  then  has  not  been  full  agree- 
ment In  the  executive  branch  on  the 
desirability  of  a  hydroelectric  project  In 
Hells  Canyon.  As  recently  aa  November 
8,  1968.  the  Department  of  Afirrtculture 
recommended  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlMlon  that  It  not  now  license  a  dam 
on  this  stretch  of  the  Snake. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  prejudging 
the  Issue  In  seeking  this  moratoriiun.  We 
ask  only  for  sufBclent  time  to  make  sure 
that  this  great  resource  Is  finally  dedi- 
cated to  Its  highest  and  best  public  use. 
As  Senator  Jordan  hsu  pointed  out.  the 
Columbia  Basin  States  are  a  full  gener- 
ation behind  in  resource  planning,  and 
we  would  expect  to  make  good  use  of  this 
10-year  period.  We  hope  the  Congress 
will  approve  the  moratorium. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  RELAT- 
ma  TO  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
WAR-CLAIBfS  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 

The  first  of  these  bills  (S.  990)  would 
benefit  two  classes  of  claimants  who  have 
not  yet  received  recognition  of  their 
claims.  These  are.  first,  refugees  from 
nazism  and  other  tyrannies  who  t>ecame 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  after  their 
property  was  seized;  and.  second,  pris- 
oners of  war  and  internees  who  have  per- 
sonal injury  claims.  Both  these  grouiu 
of  citizens  suffered  at  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  and  are  entitled.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  share  in  the  war  claims  fund 
being  distributed  to  these  victims. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  990)  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  certain  additional 
losses.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  second  bill  (S.  941) 
would  create  a  preference  for  religious 
and  nonprofit  groups  who  suffered  losses 
during  the  war.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kznneot)  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  Under  present 
law,  only  small  businesses  have  a  prefer- 
ence, and  the  purpose  of  my  proposal  is 
simply  to  put  these  churches  and  wel- 
fare organizations  on  the  same  footing  as 
private  businesses  in  pressing  their 
claims.  Some  of  the  groups  which  would 
be  specifically  affected  are  Yale-in- 
China.  B'nai  Brith,  and  numerous  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  groups. 

When  the  original  War  Claims  Act  was 
passed  in  1948,  small  businesses  were 
given  a  priority  in  order  to  put  them  In 
a  better  position  vis-a-vis  big  business, 
which  had  already  received  considerable 
tax  benefits  because  of  its  losses.  The 
problem  of  the  nonprofit  organization, 
however,  was  appparently  neglected,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  creating  equal  priorities  for 
small  business  and  nonprofit  groups. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill   (8.  941)    to  amend  section 


313(a)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  IMS 
with  revMct  to  claims  of  certain  non- 
protii  organizations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kbthbt). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  UUe,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary,   

S.    942— INTRODUCTION   OP   A   BILL 
DEALING  WITH  SONIC  BOOMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Cask)  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  deal  with  the  sonic  booms 
that  will  be  generated  a  few  years  hence 
by  commercial  supersonic  transports. 
My  bill  provides — 

First.  A  2-year,  scientific  study  of  all 
aspects  of  the  sonic  boom  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  conjunction 
with  six  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Interim  and  final  reports  would 
be  made  to  the  Congress. 

Second.  That  during  the  period  of 
study,  all  nonmilitary.  overland  flights  - 
which  create  sonic  booms  will  be  banned. 
The  ban  applies  to  the  United  SUtes,  Its 
territories,  and  possessions.  This  prohi- 
bition would  stand  until  Congress  decides 
whether  to  permit  overland  flights  of 
SSTs  and.  If  so,  under  what  conditions. 
The  S8T  represents.  In  the  jargon  of 
the  engineer,  a  quantum  Jump  In  tech- 
nology. These  planes  will  fly  faster  than 
the  speed  at  which  sound  travels  In  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  somewhere  between 
650  and  760  miles  per  hour,  depending 
on  the  temperatxire  at  a  particular  alti- 
tude. They  also  will  create  sonic  booms 
which  will  follow  continuously  In  their 
track,  be  audible  for  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  SST,  and  annoy  or  startle  everyone 
within  earshot. 

The  danger  to  the  environment  from 
sonic  booms  is  not  Just  theoretical.  The 
Russians  already  are  test  flying  their 
TU-144  SST.  The  French  and  British 
are  to  test  their  Concorde  SST  this  year 
and  may  have  It  in  commercial  service 
within  2  to  3  years.  The  bigger,  faster, 
and  probably  noisier.  U.S.  SST  Is  pres- 
ently undergoing  redesign,  but  still  may 
be  only  5  to  6  years  away  from  commer- 
cial duty. 

With  the  commercial  supersonic  age 
so  relatively  near,  it  \a  urgent  that  proper 
safeguards  for  the  public  be  written  Into 
the  law  before  we  are  subjected  to  sonic 
bombardment.  Effective  safeguards  do 
not  presently  exist  and  I  include  In  this 
category  the  wholly  Inadequate  sonic 
boom  control  legislation  approved  by 
Congress  last  year. 

This  law  suffers  from  a  debilitating 
defect — It  was  based  upon  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  sonic  boom.  Its  effects, 
and  how  It  might  be  harnessed.  For  ex- 
ample, reducing  the  sonic  boom  ap- 
parently wUl  be  a  difficult  task  In  Itself. 
In  Its  1968  progress  report  on  "Sonic 
Boom  Generation  and  Propagation."  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  brushed 
aside  claims  that  "any  major  break- 
throughs" In  minimizing  the  sonic  boom 
were  on  the  horizon. 

Our  knowledge  In  the  area  of  himian 
response  to  the  boom  Is  equally  woeful. 
For  example,  what  will  be  the  cumulative 


effect  on  peoide  of  the  five  to  50  booms 
a  day  predicted  by  an  Interior  Departs 
ment  study  If  overland  flights  at  super- 
sonic speeds  are  permitted?  No  one 
knows.  Similar  questions  could  be  asked 
about  the  Impact  of  the  boom  on  many 
other  facets  of  life  and  the  answer  would 
be  about  the  same:  We  are  not  really 
sure  or  we  plain  do  not  know. 

But  what  we  do  know  of  the  sonic 
boom  is  not  at  all  reassuring.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Oklahoma  City  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  underwent  dally 
sonic  bombardment  as  part  of  a  limited 
test  found  the  experience  intolerable, 
even  though  the  time  of  the  booms  was 
announced  in  advance.  Sonic  booms  can 
and  do  cause  physical  damage,  including 
damage  to  ancient  geological  formations. 
We  also  know  that  SST  acceleration  and 
maneuvering,  as  well  as  atmospheric 
conditions,  can  intensify  the  boom  with 
uncertain  consequences. 

Obviously,  before  we  can  properly 
legislate  in  an  area  as  complex  as  this, 
we  must  know  far  more  about  the  phe- 
nomenon we  are  dealing  with.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  In  my  bill  Is  to  provide 
the  knowledge  that  will  make  intelligent 
action  possible. 

Until  we  know  the  full  effect  of  the 
sonic  boom  on  man  and  his  environment, 
the  boom  that  will  be  generated  by  com- 
mercial SST's  must  be  banned  from 
our  territorial  areas. 

WhUe  the  PAA  has  authority  to  im- 
pose a  ban  on  overland  flights.  It  has  not 
done  so  to  date.  Its  Inaction  may  be  more 
understandable  when  It  Is  recognized 
that  the  FAA  also  Is  chief  developer  of 
the  U.S.  SST  project  and  its  most  enthu- 
siastic promoter. 

The  FAA's  oCQclal  mission  is  to  develop 
an  "economic"  plane — not  one  tolerable 
to  the  eardrimis.  In  terms  of  protecting 
the  public  interest  as  It  carries  out  its 
mission,  the  FAA's  position  is  about  like 
that  of  the  fox  that  has  been  put  In 
charge  of  the  chicken  coop.  The  chickens 
had  best  beware. 

I  have  been  glad  to  note  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Transportation  recognizes 
the  noise  problem  as  well  as  the  techno- 
logical and  economic  questions  associ- 
ated with  the  SST  and  has  asked  for  a 
crash  study  of  the  entire  project.  Never- 
theless, the  final  determination  on 
whether  to  permit  overland  flights  by 
nonmilitary  planes  at  supersonic  speeds 
Is  one  for  Congress  to  make. 

In  the  case  of  the  SST  we  have  a 
chance  to  assess  a  technological  conse- 
quence before  It  engulfs  us.  We  have  here 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  the  price  of 
"progress"  before  we  are  required  to  pay 
It.  The  Congress  Is  the  appropriate  body 
to  decide  the  basic  policy  which  has  such 
profound  Implications  for  our  whole 
society. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  942)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide 
for  regulation  of  public  exposure  to  sonic 
booms  by  certain  aircraft  over  the  United 
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States.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  for  Mr. 
Case  and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  943 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"REGULATION  OF  SONIC  BOOMS 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  (1)  pro- 
hibit nonmilitary  aircraft,  singly  or  In  any 
combination  thereof,  from  being  operated 
over  the  United  States  (Including  territories 
and  possessions  thereof)  In  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  sonic  booms,  but  such  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  aircraft  used  In  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  herein  authorized;  (2) 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  exposures  to  sonic  booms  (amount  and 
frequency)  are  detrimental  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  any  persons,  and  such  investi- 
gation and  study  shall  include  (A)  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  President  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  (B)  such  research 
as  may  be  necessary,  which  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  startle  effect  and 
physiological  or  psychological  problems  that 
result  from  sorUc  booms  and  the  possible 
detrimental  effects  on  preservation  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  historic  shrines:  (3)  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
his  findings  as  of  that  time,  together  with 
the  written  commants  of  the  above-men- 
tioned officials;  and  (4)  no  later  than  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, report  to  Congress  on  the  final  re- 
sults of  his  findings,  together  with  the  final 
written  comments  of  such  officials." 


S.  943— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  THAT  OFFICE,  INDUS- 
TRIAL. OR  HOUSEHOLD  APPLI- 
ANCES AND  EQUIPMENT  BE  CON- 
SPICUOUSLY MARKED  TO  SHOW 
FOREIGN  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
ol  Mr.  Case,  who  Is  necessarily  absent,  I 
Introduce  the  following  bill  to  provide 
that  office.  Industrial,  or  household  ap- 
pliances and  equipment  be  conspicuously 
marked  to  show  the  foreign  coimtry  of 
origin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Immediately  following  the  text  of  the 
bill,  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Abe 
Morganstern,  director  of  research  for  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers,  to  lUE  president, 
Paul  Jennings. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  943)  to  provide  that  office, 
industrial,  or  household  appliances  and 
equipment  be  conspicuously  marked  to 
show  the  foreign  coimtry  of  origin,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  Mr.  Case)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Commerce,   and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  943 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  eusembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth-ln-Import 
Labeling  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  person  may  Import  Into  the 
United  States  any  office,  industrial  or  house- 
hold appliances  or  equipment  manufactured, 
produced,  or  assembled  primarily  outside  the 
United  States  unless  a  label  Is  permanently 
attached  to  such  appliance  or  equipment  at 
a  place  which  is  conspicuous  at  all  times. 

(b)  The  label  shall  indicate  in  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable letters  of  the  English  language 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
assembler  and  the  foreign  country  in  which 
such  appliance  or  equipment  was  manufac- 
tured, produced,  or  assembled.  The  letters 
Indicating  such  foreign  country  shall  be  at 
least  one-half  the  height  and  width  of  the 
name  of  the  make  of  the  appliance  or  equip- 
ment, but  not  less  than  one-fourth  inch  in 
height. 

(c)  The  label  shall  be  made  of  metal,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
determines  that  metal  Is  inappropriate,  it 
shall  prescribe  the  material  of  which  the 
label  shall  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  A  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  any  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  constitute  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce  in 
violation  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  en- 
forcement under  section  5(b)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows : 

Data  in  Support  or  Truth-in-Import 
Labeling  Bill 
(Memorandum  to  Paul  Jennings,  President, 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers,  from  Abe  Morgan- 
stern.  Director  of  Research,  February  5, 
1969) 

1.  Purpose  and  Intent:  The  "Truth  in 
Import  Labeling"  bill  is  a  necessary  and  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  Truth  In  Labeling  Act, 
designed  to  protect  the  American  consumer 
against  false  and  misleading  product  label- 
ing. Tlie  purpose  of  the  "Truth  In  Import 
Labeling '  bill  is  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  significant  and  vital  identifying  Infor- 
mation as  to  where,  by  and  for  whom  prod- 
ucts imported  and  sold  In  the  U.S.  are  manu- 
factured. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  upsurge  in 
recent  years  in  the  quantity  of  electrical, 
electronic  and  manual  applicances  and 
machines  imported  from  abroad  and  mar- 
keted in  this  country  under  U.S.  brand- 
names.  Hundreds  of  familiar  product  lines 
which  were  once  domestically  produced  are 
now  wholly  foreign-made,  and  yet  they  are 
still  sold  under  the  domestic  label. 

The  American  consumer  has  come  to  as- 
sociate the  qualtty  of  a  product  with  its 
label.  The  consumer  may  well  expect  the 
television  set  or  other  appliance  he  purchases 
bearing  the  trade  name  of  Westlnghouse, 
Motorola,  etc.,  to  have  been  manufactured 
in  the  U.S..  when  in  fact  the  product  may 
have  been  entirely  produced  by  a  European. 
Japanese  or  other  Far  East  company. 

Current  labeling  practices  are  aimed  at 
Influencing  the  buying  public  by  providing 
Incomplete,  misleading  and  Inaccurate  in- 
formation regarding  where  a  wide  variety  of 
Imported,  domestically-labeled  products 
have  been  manufactured,  and  by  whom.  We 
believe  consumers  should  know  when  a  do- 
mestic manufactvirer  is  no  more  than  a  dis- 
tributor of  products,   once,  but  no  longer. 


produced  in  his  domestic  plants,  while  still 
Identified  by  his  brand  name.  Since  vast  sums 
are  invested  in  advertising  to  influence  the 
consumer,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  insist  he 
be  given  all  the  relevant  facts.  And  one  of 
the  more  relevant  facts  consumers  need  to 
know  In  order  to  make  intelligent  purchase 
decisions  Is  by  whom  and  where  the  product 
has  been  made. 

2.  Extent  of  False,  Inadequate,  Misleading 
Labeling:  Industry  statistics  refer  to  two 
types  of  imports  for  given  products,  total  im- 
ports and  Imports  under  a  U.S.  brand.  In  an 
increasing  number  of  vitally  Important  con- 
sumer product  lines,  U.S.-brand  as  well  as 
non  U.S.-brand  imports  have  been  showing 
a  phenomenal  rise,  while  U.S.  production  of 
the  same  products  have  declined. 

The  vast  majority  of  radios  sold  in  the 
U.S.  are  Imports.  While  domestic  production 
of  home  radios  declined  by  one-fourth  (l',i 
million  sets)  for  the  period  January-Septem- 
ber, 1968  as  against  January-September, 
1967,  total  imports  rose  by  almost  3.2  mil- 
lion sets  (to  about  20  million  sets)  during 
the  comparable  period.  Imports  of  U.S.  brand 
now  equal,  and  will  soon  exceed,  domestic 
production.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1968. 
4,150,761  U.S.  brand  radios  were  Imported 
from  abroad,  a  1.1  million  increase  from  the 
same  period   In   1967. 

For  each  tape  recorder  produced  In  the 
U.S.,  over  8  are  imported,  and  as  many  im- 
ports carry  a  U.S.  brand  as  are  produced  in 
this  country.  While  cartridge  and  cassette  re- 
corders make  this  Industry  one  of  the  more 
promising  consumer  industries  In  terms  of 
sales,  domestic  production  has  declined  by 
nearly  25  percent.  Plans  of  American  cor- 
{>orations  Indicate  practically  all  domesti- 
cally labeled  tape  recorders  will  be  produced 
abroad  within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Imports  of  U.S.  branjl  phonographs  have 
almost  doubled  within  the  past  year,  while 
Imports  of  non  U.S.  brands  have  declined 
about  15  percent.  Domestically  produced 
units  have  also  registered  a  decline.  Plans  of 
American  corporations  suggest  that  most 
American  phono  production  is  shortly  to  be 
transferred  to  plants  overseas. 

Imports  of  U.S.-brand  TV  sets  have  risen 
nearly  37  perecnt  in  the  past  year,  while 
total  Imports  of  TV  sets  rose  nearly  60  per- 
cent. In  1968,  2  million  sets  were  Imported 
In  the  U.S.  But  Imports  are  certain  to  ac- 
celerate further.  Major  corporations  like 
Westlnghouse,  Ford-Phllco,  Admiral,  Syl- 
vania  and  others  are  transferring  produc- 
tion of  color  as  well  as  monochrome  TV  sets 
to  their  own  plants  In  other  countries  or  to 
plants  of  foreign  companies. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  product  lines 
in  which  domestic  production  is  threatened, 
and  where  American  manufacturers  are  more 
and  more  becoming  distributors  of  products 
made  by  other  firms,  or  by  their  own  foreign 
affiliates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  domestic-brand 
Import  statistics  do  not  include  complete 
units  made  abroad  for  distributors  like  Sears, 
J.  C.  Penney,  AMC,  etc. 

3.  A  Few  specific  Examples  of  Shifts  in 
Production  to  Foreign  Companies  and  to 
Foreign  Plants  of  American  Corporations — 
Practically  all  Emerson-labeled  radios,  hl- 
fl's  and  tape  recorders,  once  made  by  Emer- 
son, are  now  made  by  flrms  located  In  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong.  Emerson  built  its  name  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  American  producers 
of  home  radios. 

Mitsubishi,  Japan,  produces  all  Emerson- 
labeled  7  and  11  inch  portable  black  and 
white  TV  sets.  Hitachi,  Ltd.  and  C.  Itohn, 
Japan,  now  produce  all  Emerson-labeled  15 
and  18  inch  color  TV  sets. 

In  three  years,  there  was  a  decline  of  450 
Jobs,  or  over  25  percent,  in  Emerson's  Jersey 
City  plant. 

Westlnghouse  Is  closing  out  all  remaining 
TV  production  in  its  Edison,  New  Jersey, 
plant.  Sets  are  to  be  made  In  Japan  by  one 
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or  more  of  Um  following  companies :  HlMchl, 
Hayakawa.  UatushlU.  Toahlba.  Nippon  Kl«c- 
uic.  Sango.  They  are  alao  to  be  made  In  Uie 
Westtnghouse  Braxiford,  Ontario  plaat. 

AU  Weatlnghouae-labeled  Up*  recorders 
are  to  b«  made  by  Nippon  Electric  and  Jaeco. 

Weatlngbouse-labeled  radios  are  made  In 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  In  19«9.  the  company 
expects  to  import  680.000  of  lu  domestic- 
labeled  radios,  about  70  percent,  for  sale  In 
the  US. 

In  two  years,  the  Job  loss  in  Edison.  New 
Jersey,  was  over  3.000.  Layoffs  are  continuing. 
Total  Job  loss  may  approach  a.800. 

Singer  Corporation.  Ellzabethport.  New 
Jersey,  produces  most  of  Its  household  sewing 
machines  for  sale  In  this  country  In  lu 
Scotland  aitd  West  German  plants.  Singer  Is 
the  only  remaining  producer  of  household 
sewing  machines  in  the  U.S..  using  only  part 
of  its  Ellzabethport  plant  for  such  produc- 
tion. It  Is  the  largest  Importer  and  distribu- 
tor of  household  sewing  machines  made 
abro€ul.  Its  labeling  and  selling  techniques 
fall  to  Identify  clearly  where  the  products  are 
made.  It  sells  through  Its  retail  outlets  to 
conaiimers  who  are  led  to  believe  the  Singer 
machine  is  a  domestically  made  product. 

At  .one  time,  there  were  10.000  production 
worim  in  the  Ellzabethport  plant.  Current 
employment  is  slightly  over  2.000. 

Singer's  Priden  Division  last  year  concluded 
an  agreement  with  Hitachi  for  the  produc- 
tion by  Hitachi  of  Frlden- labeled  electronic 
desktop  calculators.  The  electronic  calcula- 
tors are  made  to  Priden's  designs  and  speci- 
fications. Prtden  sells  both  domestically  and 
abroad. 

Burroughs  Corporation  baa  an  agreement 
with  Hayakawa  Electric  Company  for  pro- 
duction by  Hayakawa  under  Burroughs- 
brand  of  electronic  calculators  to  be  sold  in 
the  U.S. 

Television  Manufacturers  of  America.  Co. 
(formerly  Muntz  TV) .  Wheeling.  lUlnola.  now 
Imports  radios  and  stereos  from  Japan.  The 
plant's  production  lines  have  been  cut  back 
aiore  than  50  percent. 

Phllco-Pord  recently  Imported  15.000  Con- 
sole TV  sets  made  in  Japan  under  Its  own 
label.  If  the  sets  sell,  plans  are  to  Import 
wholly  foreign-made  Phllco-labeled  sets  in 
much  larger  quantities  for  sale  here. 

Norelco  distributes  cassette  recorders  made 
In  Netherlands  and  Austria  by  its  parent  com- 
pany. Philips  of  Netherlands.  The  cassettes 
bear  the  Norelco  label. 

Ampez.  Bell  &  Howell.  Mercury  &  Wollen- 
sak  also  distribute  under  their  own  label 
Philips  cassette  recorders  made  in  Austria 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Sylvanla  has  begun  importing  under  the 
Sylvanla  label  black  and  white  TV  sets  made 
by  Its  parent  company  In  a  O.T.E.  plant  In 
Hong  Kong.  The  initial  shipment  In  Novem- 
ber. 1968  was  small,  but  It  has  been  described 
as  "Its  first  commercial-sized  TV  import  from 
Hong  Kong."  Any  sizable  Increase  in  ship- 
ments would  further  affect  adversely  employ- 
ment In  Sylvanla's  plant  In  Batavla.  New 
York,  which  has  already  suffered  a  loss  of  400 
Jobs  In  the  past  two  years. 

General  Electric  has.  according  to  a  report 
by  Its  president  at  an  "Information  Meeting 
for  General  Electric  Share  Owners  1068. " 
established  manufacturing  operations  In  Ire- 
land and  Hong  Kong  to  produce  radios  and, 
presumably,  other  consumer  electronic  prod- 
ucts. General  Electric  will  also  this  year  begin 
importing  under  Its  own  label  small-size  TV 
sets  made  for  It  by  a  Japanese  firm. 

Admiral  Corporation,  according  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  December  9.  1968  Issue  of  Television 
Digest.  Is  Importing  TV  sets  In  large  quanti- 
ties made  In  Its  consumer  electronics  and  TV 
plant  In  Taiwan.  The  same  article  mentions 
Phllco-Pord  as  an  importer  of  US.  brand  TV 
sets  made  in  Phllco's  Taiwan  plant.  Total  TV 
output  In  Taiwan  In  1968  Is  estimated  at 
300.000.  compared  with  31.000  In  1964. 

4.  T/i«  Accelerating  Trend  in  Transfer  of 
rrcdiictum  to  tton- American  Plant*  of  U.S. 


Corporation*:  There  has  been  a  wboleaal* 
transfer  of  manufacturing  operations  to 
American  facilities  In  foreign  lands.  Such 
transfer  Includes  the  manufacture  of  com- 
plete units  and  chassis,  major  manufacturing 
and  assembly  operations  abroad  with  minor 
final  assembly  in  the  US.  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  components  to  be  assembled  In  do- 
mestic plants  It  appears  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Is  enthusiastically  developing  plans 
for  further  acceleraUng  the  transfer  of  U.S. 
production  out  of  this  country.  An  article 
in  the  February  3.  I960  Issue  of  Television 
Digett  states : 

"Asian  electronics  industry  study.  Intended 
to  help  US.  manufacturers  find  Par  Bast 
locations.  Is  being  considered  by  Conunerce 
Department.  Study  was  recommended  by  U.S. 
Tokyo  Embassy  staff  report  which  said  rising 
Japanese  labor  costs  may  open  Asian  market 
for  electronics  produced  by  U.S.  subsidiary 
operations  there.  Cited  as  potential  plant 
locations  were  Korea.  Taiwan  and  Philippines. 
BuaUlMa  ft  Defense  Services  Administration's 
Communications  b  Electronics  DIv.  ...  Is 
Inviting  manufacturers  to  express  interest  In 
the  study,  submit  Informational  require- 
ments." 

While  not  precisely  within  the  purview  of 
the  Tnith-ln-Import  Lr.bellng"  Act  as  now 
conceived,  recent  production  shifts  of  ma- 
jor components  and  all-but-completed  units 
to  American  operated  plants  In  Mexico  Is 
causing  growing  alarm  to  affected  American 
workers.  To  cite  an  example: 

Electronlca  de  Baja.  California,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Warwick  Electronics,  Chicago, 
currently  produces  6800  Sllvertone-labeled 
portable  TV  sets  a  month,  shipped  back 
to  the  U.S.  for  minor  finish-up  assembly.  The 
seta  are  sold  by  Sears.  Production  goal  within 
one  year  U  1500  s«U  dally  Workers  In  Mex- 
ico receive  5  pMoa  a  day  above  Mexico's 
minimum  wag*.  Tb«  Warwick  plant  In  Zion, 
nilnoia  lost  laoo  Jobs  In  two  years,  dropping 
from  aXXW  down  to  800. 

Other  major  corporations  recently  shifting 
production,  or  with  plans  for  shifting  pro- 
duction. Include  General  Electric,  Pord- 
Philco  and  RCA. 

Cited  below  are  a  number  of  new  Ameri- 
can owned  and  operated  plants  built,  or 
shortly  to  be  built.  In  the  Par  East: 

Admiral  Corporation,  a  consumer  elec- 
tronics and  TV  plant  in  Taiwan. 

Ampex  Is  building  a  plant  in  Taiwan  for 
the  production  of  cassette  and  reel-to-reel 
tape  recorders.  Ampex  In  a  Joint  venture 
with  Tokyo  Shlbaura  Electric  has  a  new 
manufacturing  operation  In  Hong  Kong. 

RCA  Is  expected  to  build  a  new  consumer 
products  plant  In  Taiwan. 

Motorola  will  build  a  plant  in  Taiwan  this 
year  to  produce  subassemblies  for  export  to 
the  U.S. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  production  of  most 
Remington  typewriters  were  transferred  to 
the  company's  European  plants.  A  layoff  of 
some  thousands  of  workers  in  Sperry-Rand's 
upatate  New  York  plants  resulted. 

Production  may  be  transferred  in  another 
way.  too.  For  example,  Litton  Industries  ac- 
quired RoyalrMcBee.  Two  years  ago,  it  ac- 
quired Imperial  Typewriters  in  Great  Britain. 
A  few  months  ago,  it  acquired  Triumph  and 
Adlerwerke  In  West  Germany.  The  Royal  De- 
luxe Model  660  became  Imperial  660,  precise- 
ly the  same  machine.  We  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  Royal  Deluxe  660  exports  have 
been  affected,  but  Royal  markets  have  been 
assigned  to  Imperial.  We  have  no  way  of  pre- 
dicting the  effect  on  exports  or  Imports  wtiicb 
will  result  from  the  acquisition  of  Triumph 
and  Adlewerke.  But  the  problems  raised  by 
acquisitions  (licensing  as  well)  needs  fur- 
ther, detailed  Investigation. 

The  electronic  data  proceelng  and  comput- 
ing machines  Industry  shows  the  same  trend: 
mergers,  acquisitions,  transfers  of  know-how 
and  production  abroad.  The  export  of  parts 
to  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  corporations  for 
assembly  abroad  Is  effectively  cutting  down 


on  our  exports  of  completed  machines.  With- 
in a  few  years,  these  foreign  plants  may  be 
producing  their  own  parts. 

5.  Impact  on  BcUance  of  Trade:  The  US. 
trade  surplus — excess  of  exports  over  Im- 
ports— In  1968  was  reported  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  as  MOO  million,  com- 
pared with  a  surplus  of  t3  5  billion  In  1967. 
If  exports  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  for  shipment 
to  other  countries  are  excluded,  we  bad  no 
surplus  but  a  substantial  trade  deficit.  Tlie 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  position 
Is  obvious.  In  years  past,  the  American  trade 
surplus  helped  reduce  our  overall  payment.s 
deficits  by  billions  of  dollars.  America's 
share  of  world  export  markets  have,  at  the 
same  time,  been  steadily  declining.  Restric- 
tions, in  addition  to  tarrlffs,  have  been  Im- 
posed on  a  wide  variety  of  electrical,  elec- 
tronic and  similar  products  by  other  nations 
determined  to  protect  their  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Our  markets  are  restricted  by  a  wide 
variety  of  such  practices.  The  rapid  Increase 
In  Imports  by  America  firms  has  greatly 
contributed,  and  will  further  contribute,  to 
our  balance  of  trade  problems.  The  elec- 
tronics Industry,  among  others  once  showing 
a  positive  trade  balance,  has  shown  a  sharp 
and  alarming  decline.  It  can  no  longer  ef- 
fectively contribute  to  any  needed  U.S.  trade 
surplus. 

6.  Impact  on  Employment :  The  U.S.  Labor 
Department  reporu  a  decline  of  50,000  Jobs  In 
the  Radio  &  TV  Receiving  Sets  and  Elec- 
tronic Components  Industries  between  1966 
and  1968.  Production  worker  employment  in 
the  Radio  and  TV  Industry  dropped  from  an 
average  135.000  In  1966  to  110.000  In  1968; 
In  Components,  from  287.000  to  262.000  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

The  threat  of  Job  declines  and  the  certain- 
ty of  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  labor  force 
within  the  next  few  years  Is  an  ominous  com- 
bination. A  declining  share  of  the  domestic 
sales  market  means  that  minority  group  Job 
candidates  may  be  denied  employment  oppor- 
tunity. Moreover,  major  growth  Industries 
like  computing  machines  will  not  match  sales 
growth  with  commensurate  employment 
growth.  The  visible  trend  is  toward  employ- 
ment declines  in  growth  Industries  like  color 
TV,  tape  recorders,  stereo  and  hi-fi's,  with 
marginal  employment  Increases  In  high 
growth  industries  like  computing  machines — 
at  a  time  when  a  vast  number  of  Jobs  needs 
to  be  created. 

In  summary,  we  support  the  "Truth-In- 
Import  Labeling"  bill  because  we  believe  the 
American  consumer  should  know,  as  a  basic 
and  relevant  element  In  any  purchase  deci- 
sion, where,  for  whom,  and  by  whom  a  prod- 
uct has  been  made.  We  further  believe  the 
American  buying  public  should  know  all  the 
relevant  economic  facts  at  a  time  when  large, 
multinational  corporations  have  the  means 
and  mobility  to  transfer  production,  capital 
and  know-how  to  their  own  foreign  facilities, 
becoming  distributors  of  products  formerly 
manufactured  In  domestic  plants. 

In  supporting  this  bill,  we  also  recognize 
the  difficult  problems  and  broad  Implications 
associated  with  Imports.  The  I.U.E.  Is  care- 
fully studying  the  problems  and  implications 
In  all  their  manifold  aspects.  In  doing  so,  we 
Intend  to  pursue  all  positive  approaches  and 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  hold  open  all 
positive  options.  We  Intend,  on  the  other- 
hand,  to  avoid  narrow,  simplistic  positions. 

(Note. — Data  included  In  this  memo  are 
based  on: 

(1.  Statistics  and  reports  of  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association.  Import  figures,  in- 
cluding Imports  of  domestic-brand  Items,  are 
from  E.I.A. 

(9.  Reports  of  TV  Digest  and  Electronic 
News  on  company  operations  abroad. 

(3.  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce  for  total 
trade  figures. 

(4.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  employ- 
ment statistics. 

(5.  Information  on  product  shifts  and 
plant  layoffs  from  local  union  sources.) 
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S  944— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  SOUTHWEST  IDAHO 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duced, on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league, Mr.  JoaoAN  of  Idaho,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct  and  operate  tne  southwest 
Idaho  water  development  project. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  one  which  Sen- 
ator Jordan  and  I  Introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress,  and  upon  which  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Further  ac- 
tion was  delayed  because  of  certain  prob- 
lems concerning  the  proposal.  These  have 
been  resolved  in  the  new  bill  which  we 
introduce  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  this  is  one  of  the  finest  potential 
multipurpose  projects  to  be  developed  in 
the  Par  West.  The  vast  and  fertile  plains 
along  the  Snake  River  in  the  southwest- 
em  section  of  Idaho  would  be  linked  not 
only  to  the  waters  of  that  river,  but  also 
to  a  network  of  cold,  clear  streams  that 
rush  down  from  the  nearby  mountains — 
a  topographic  relationship  which  pro- 
vides a  uniquely  advantageous  arrange- 
ment for  storage,  power  production,  re- 
regulation,  reclamation,  municipal  and 
industrial  water,  flood  control,  improved 
water  quality,  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  recreation. 

The  project,  when  complete,  would  put 
almost  500,000  kilowatts  of  new  hydro 
electric  power  on  the  line.  Nearly  500,000 
acres  of  vacant  desert  land  would  be 
open  for  cultivation.  More  than  60,000 
acres  would  receive  supplemental  water. 
Growing  cities  and  towns  in  the  area 
would  be  afforded  new  industrial  and 
domestic  water  supplies.  New  mountain 
reservoirs  would  provide  a  variety  of 
water  recreation. 

This  project  has  wide-based  support 
In  Idaho.  The  Idaho  Water  Resource 
Board,  the  State's  principal  water  policy 
agency;  the  Idaho  Legislature,  public 
and  private  organizations  and  numer- 
ous state  leaders  have  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  proposal. 

Numerous  sources  will  repay  the 
costs  of  construction.  Irrigators  will  be 
charged  a  substantial  share  of  the  over- 
ail  costs,  but  a  part  will  be  charged  to 
recreational  benefits.  A  major  portion  of 
the  costs  would  be  covered  by  a  project 
basin  account  against  Federal  power- 
producing  sources.  Idaho  water  provides 
a  sizable  share  of  the  flow  energizing  the 
Columbia  River  Federal  power  system  so 
it  is  both  just  and  necessary  that  a  sub- 
share  of  the  overall  cost  be  repaid 
through  surplus  power  revenues  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Senator  Jo»dan  and  I  have  worked 
closely  in  drafting  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  we  have  worked  closely  with  all 
of  the  interested  parties  in  Idaho  over 
the  past  few  years.  I  understand  our  Con- 
gressmen from  Idaho  are  introducing  a 
similar  bill.  Indeed,  it  was  a  former 
Idaho  Congressman — Compton  I.  White, 
who  originally  suggested  that  several 
piecemeal  projects  long  considered  be 
drawn  together  under  one  comprehensive 
plan  for  this  development. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  the  author- 
ization of  the  southwest  Idaho  water  de- 


velopment project,  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  well-developed  plans 
that  has  ever  been  presented  for  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose utilization  of  a  great  nat- 
ural resource. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  944)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  southwest  Idaho 
water  development  project,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Jordan,  who  also  has  great  inter- 
est in  this  matter,  may  be  recognized  at 
this  time  for  his  comments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  recognized. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  comprehensive  water  and  land  de- 
velopment program  for  southwest  Idaho 
which  Senator  Church  and  I  are  spon- 
soring will  provide  tremendous  benefits, 
not  only  for  our  State  and  for  the  North- 
west but  for  our  Nation. 

The  stewardship  of  the  wise  and  bal- 
anced uses  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
source is  a  responsibility  we  must  face 
realistically  if  we  are  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  our  future  citizens.  It  is  not 
compatible  with  proper  stewardship  to 
allow  precious  water  from  our  western 
watersheds  to  flood  our  cities,  farms  and 
liighways  in  high  water  yield  years, 
when,  through  proper  river  development 
we  may  conserve  this  water  to  irrigate 
crops  on  thirsty  acres. 

Irrigated  farms  provide  the  base  for 
the  economy  of  our  rural  towns  and 
cities.  Through  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  dams  and  tunnels  this  project 
will  provide  flood  control  and  irrigation 
water.  It  will  improve  the  conservation 
and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  provide  other  recreation 
such  as  swimming,  boating  and  water 
skiing.  Other  benefits  include  needed 
electrical  power  generation  as  well  as 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
and  water  quality  enhancement. 

This  is  truly  a  multipurpose  project 
with  substantial  benefits  to  the  local  and 
State  economy  and  to  the  Nation  as  well. 
There  are  also  many  intangible  bene- 
fits to  such  a  program  In  satisfying  hu- 
man needs  and  desires.  Other  secondary 
benefits  which  are  not  tangible  and  dif- 
ficult to  measure  include  the  manpower 
and  materials  which  will  be  needed  to 
construct  new  homes  and  farm  buildings, 
to  provide  expanding  markets  for  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  to  provide  in- 
creased transportation  of  goods  which 
are  produced,  processed,  and  shipped 
from  the  area.  It  will  enhance  the  tax 
base  on  property  and  income.  To  some 
extent  these  benefits  will  accrue  to  other 
parts  of  our  country.  These  all  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

This  project  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  by  reversing  the  trend 
of  migration  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
rural  town  dwellers  to  our  already  over- 
crowded cities.  We  will  be  contributing 
to  the  solutions  of  our  overcrowded  city 
and  slum  area  problems.  If  we  can  offer 


incentives  both  In  environmental  factors 
and  increase  the  income  of  our  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  rural  workers  we  may  l>e 
able  to  again  attract  people  from  the 
cities  to  the  rural  areas.  This  will  help 
reverse  the  present  trend  causing  urban 
congestion,  the  prime  factor  in  urban 
problems  today. 

This  particular  multipurpose  plan  will 
bring  approximately  one-half  million 
acres  into  productive  use  which  are  now 
in  practically  nonuse,  covered  with  sage- 
brush. It  will  furnish  supplemental  water 
for  about  50,000  acres.  Power  produced 
from  the  project  is  readily  marketable  in 
the  area.  All  power  costs  and  all  irriga- 
tion costs  are  to  be  fully  repaid.  Prom  a 
dollar  and  cents  standpoint  this  project 
win  prove  to  be  an  investment  which  will 
be  more  than  repaid. 

According  to  studies  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  this  proposed  project  will 
not  unduly  interfere  with  private  devel- 
opment on  which  water  may  be  pumped 
from  the  Snake  River  to  irrigate  lands 
which  are  now  being  applied  for  under 
the  Desert  Land  Act.  Federal  multipur- 
pose projects  such  as  this  supplement  the 
reclamation  efforts  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, which  is  substantial.  Private  efforts 
in  Idaho  have  already  brought  imder 
cultivation  fully  one-half  of  the  more 
than  3  million  acres  now  being  irrigated 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and 
continues  at  the  rate  of  about  50,000 
newly  irrigated  acres  per  year. 

This  project  involves  the  use  and  some- 
times the  transfer  of  water  in  four  river 
basins — some  of  the  studies  in  the  over- 
all plan  are  yet  to  be  completed.  In  the 
bill  we  are  asking  that  those  areas  which 
now  have  a  complete  feasibility  report  be 
authorized  and  that  studies  be  accel- 
erated on  the  other  areas  which  are  now 
under  feasibility  studies  so  that  this  may 
be  a  package  program  which  will  utilize 
the  water  from  the  Weiser.  Payette,  Boise 
and  Snake  Rivers. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  presently 
concerned  with  a  surplus  of  certain  agri- 
cultural crops.  This  bill  contains  safe- 
guards for  the  short  run  against  pro- 
duction which  will  contribute  to  com- 
modlfy  surpluses.  I  am  convinced  that 
surplus  food  problems  are  more  or  less 
temporary.  With  over  a  billion  people 
having  been  bom  since  1940.  I  believe 
our  present  problem  with  surpluses  is  a 
concern  over  how  to  get  through  a  transi- 
tion period.  It  requires  years  to  bring  a 
project  such  as  this  into  production  and 
if  we  do  find  that  we  are  facing  world- 
wide shortages  of  food  we  cannot  expect 
to  have  a  crash  program  which  will  alle- 
viate that  situation.  We  must  start  now 
for  future  authorizations  of  projects  such 
as  the  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment that  will  help  avert  a  food  crisis, 
which  is  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  time 
to  move  ahead  on  this  integrated  south- 
west Idaho  water  development  program 
is  now.  I  believe  this  bill  provides  for 
orderly  progress.  Idaho  is  united  in  sup- 
port of  this  project;  all  members  of  the 
Idaho  congressional  delegation  support 
it;  the  Honorable  Don  Samuelson.  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho,  is  giving  it  his  full  sup- 
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port:  both  houaes  of  the  Idaho  Leglal*- 
ture  have  memorialized  the  CongreM  In 
favor  of  thlA  development.  The  Idaho 
Water  Resource  Board  which  U  the  of- 
nclal  organization  of  our  State  In  deter- 
mining priorities  of  water  and  land  re- 
sources supports  It.  I  hope  the  Congress 
win  look  with  favor  on  the  project  so  that 
we  may  have  it  authorized  without  undue 
delay. 

S.  947— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATINO  TO  EXPANSION  OP  IN- 
TERSTATE HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  launched 
the  largest  single  public  works  program 
in  the  Nation's  history.  In  addition  to 
accelerating  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  our  primary  and  secondary  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  systems,  the  act  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  41.000- 
mile  network  of  National  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways. 

Construction  of  the  Interstate  System, 
despite  pj-oblems  and  delays,  has  pro- 
ceeded reasonably  according  to  plan.  Ap- 
proximately 27.000  miles  are  now  open 
to  traffic.  Another  6.000  miles  are  under 
conatnictlon  and  the  remaining  mileage 
is  in  the  preconstructlon  planning  stage. 
On  the  basis  of  present  construction 
schedules  the  41.000  miles  that  were 
designated  when  the  system  was  au- 
thorized for  construction  in  1958  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  flscal  1974. 

As  additional  segments  are  opened  to 
traffic,  the  value  of  the  system  becomes 
ever  more  apparent.  So  does  the  need 
for  enlarging  and  expanding  the  system 
to  take  care  of  the  steadily  mounting 
volume  of  traffic.  In  terms  of  vehicle 
mileage,  highway  traffic  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  4.5  percent  per  year  and  there 
are  no  signs  that  the  rate  of  increase 
will  decline  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  order  for  the  Interstate  System  to 
serve  the  Nation's  needs  many  additional 
segments  should  be  added.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  need,  high- 
way officials  of  Tennessee  have  formally 
requested  the  following  additional  desig- 
nations: 

Riverfront-Northwest  Expressway,  in 
Memphis.  8.9  miles. 

Central  Freeway,  in  Chattanooga,  8.6 
miles. 

From  1-155  near  Dyersburg  to  1-124 
near  Clarksville.  125  miles. 

From  1-155  near  Dyersburg  to  1-40 
near  Jackson,  40  miles. 

The  Tennessee  portion  of  a  new  seg- 
ment connecting  Memphis  and  Birming- 
ham. 9  miles. 

The  Knoxville  Belt,  in  Knoxville,  10 
miles. 

A  segment  leading  north  from  Mem- 
phis to  connect  with  turnpike  facilities 
at  Fulton.  Ky.,  114  miles. 

In  addition  to  these  requests  for  desig- 
nation that  have  formally  been  submit- 
ted by  the  State  of  Tennessee  a  limited 
access  divided  highway  is  needed  to  con- 
nect Chattanooga  and  Memphis.  Other 
needs,  too,  are  becoming  apparent,  in- 
cluding the  widening  and  the  addition  of 
traffic  lanes  on  existing  Interstate  high- 
ways in  and  near  metropolitan  areas. 

Segments  such  as  the  foregoing  are 
needed  to  serve  the  present  and  future 


traffic  needs  of  Tennessee  and  every 
other  State.  Reqtilrements  for  still  fur- 
ther additions,  though  they  may  now  ap- 
pear less  urgent,  will  undoubtedly  soon 
develop. 

Several  years  are  needed  properly  to 
designate,  plan,  and  construct  a  high- 
way to  interstate  standards.  If  expansion 
of  the  system  Is  to  proceed  without  in- 
terruption, additional  mileage  should  be 
authorized  without  delay  so  that  addi- 
tional segments  will  be  ready  for  con- 
struction as  the  presently  designated  sys- 
tem nears  completion. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  an 
additional  1,500  miles  of  interstate  mile- 
age to  permit  the  designation  of  a  few 
additional  segments.  But  a  much  larger 
increase  is  needed.  Accordingly.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
designation  and  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional 25.000  miles  of  highway  as  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  System. 

As  authorized  in  the  1956  act.  the  In- 
terstate System  was  to  be  designed  to 
standards  adequate  for  the  volume  of 
traffic  anticipated  during  the  succeeding 
20  years.  Later  this  provision  was 
amended  to  require  that  each  segment  be 
designed  to  standards  adequate  for  the 
traffic  anticipated  in  the  20-year  period 
following  approval  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  that  paitlcular  segment. 

By  and  large,  our  highway  planners 
have  done  a  good  Job.  Already  however, 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
traffic  load  has  far  surpassed  the  capac- 
ity for  which  the  highway  was  designed. 
Even  though  the  system  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, many  segments  which  have  al- 
ready been  opened  to  traffic,  particularly 
portions  thereof  adjacent  to  metropoli- 
tan areas,  require  upgrading  by  the  con- 
struction of  additional  traffic  lanes.  An 
interstate  highway  subjected  to  traffic 
volume  beyond  its  design  capacity  is  per- 
haps even  more  dangerous  than  a  non- 
limited  access  highway  where  traffic 
moves  at  slower  speeds. 

As  things  now  stand  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial question  as  to  whether  inter- 
state funds  can  be  used  to  upgrade  a 
segment  of  Interstate  highway  already 
completed,  at  least  until  after  the  entire 
system  has  been  constructed.  If  serious 
traffic  bottlenecks  are  to  be  avoided  or 
corrected  the  process  of  upgrading  where 
needed  should  begin  now.  The  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  authorizes  the  appor- 
tionment of  additional  funds,  in  the 
amount  of  $500  million  per  year,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  upgrading  segments 
where  the  need  is  apparent.  Such  au- 
thorization Is  necessary  to  Insure  that 
we  realize  the  maximum  potential  benefit 
from  the  tremendous  investment  already 
made. 

Authorship  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
Acts  of  1956  and  1958,  known  as  the 
Gore-Fallon  bills.  Is  a  source  of  pride,  but 
the  needs  have  grown.  I  urge  another 
major  surge  In  highway  Improvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
to  bring  about  expansion  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  947)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional mileage  for  the  National  System  of 


Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  and  a 
procrram  to  upgrade  such  system,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  such  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
GoRB.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 


S.   950— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  COM- 
PENDIUM OF  PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today,  for  appropriate 
reference,  which  is  designed  to  help  pro- 
tect the  health  and  pocketbooks  of  the 
American  public. 

This  bill,  first  introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress,  would  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  single  source  of  information  on 
drugs  which  the  doctor  prescribes  for  his 
patients. 

If  there  is  a  single  glaring  issue  which 
has  emerged  from  the  20  months  of  study 
of  the  competitive  problems  in  the  drug 
industry  by  the  Senate  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
vast  proliferation  of  publications  which 
contain  prescribing  information.  Yet 
there  is  no  single  authoritative  source 
now  published  to  which  a  doctor  can 
turn  containing  the  essential  informa- 
tion on  all  drugs  manufactured  and  used 
for  America's  health  care. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  good 
sources  of  information  on  drugs.  Some 
contain  information  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  in  one 
form  or  another,  on  the  latest  drugs. 

Another,  the  'Medical  Letter,"  has  a 
distinguished  board  of  reviewers  which 
reviews  drugs.  Even  prices  are  reviewed. 
Yet  the  publication  is  limited,  and  only 
about  35.000  of  the  Nation's  250.000  doc- 
tors subscribe  to  it.  It  does  excellent  work 
for  as  far  as  It  goes. 

The  "Physicians  Desk  Reference" 
seems  to  be  the  most  widely  used  volume, 
but  its  shortcomings  are  apparent  when 
one  examines  it  closely.  It  is  a  superfi- 
cial publication  of  advertisements,  paid 
for  by  the  bigger  brand  name  companies 
whose  dnigs  are  listed  under  several  cate- 
gories. 

The  cost  of  the  suivertisements  was 
around  $115  per  column  inch  last  year, 
and  this  helps  to  preclude  many  good, 
but  small  companies  from  entering  into 
nationwide  competition. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  definite 
need  to  investigate  the  possibilities  con- 
nected with  publishing  a  true  compen- 
dium— a  blue  book  of  dnig  information. 
This  bill,  I  hope,  will  promulgate  a  study 
dealing  directly  and  mainly  with  the 
need  for  this  source. 

Published  by  an  Independent  group  in 
conjunction  with  governmental,  indus- 
trial, and  scientific  organizations,  it  could 
be  most  useful. 

It  should  be  an  intensive,  all-inclusive 
volume.  It  should  list  all  prescription 
drugs  under  their  generic  names  to- 
gether with  I'ellable,  complete,  and  readi- 
ly accessible  prescribing  information.  It 
would  include  brand  names,  suppliers, 
and  a  price  information  supplement,  all 
of  which  would  be  periodically  updated 
to  provide  for  continuity  and  informa- 
tion on  new  dnigs,  new  information,  new 
evidence  of  side  effects  or  misprescribing. 
It  could  show  who  provided  the  research. 
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who  developed  the  drug,  and  who  ob- 
tained the  first  patent. 

Free  distribution  would  be  provided  to 
physicians,  ho^itals,  pharmacists,  and 
others  who  need  this  kind  of  important 
information. 

Over  the  course  of  the  drug  industry 
study  I  have  been  involved  in  as  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly,  many  peculiar  aspects  of 
the  industry  have  floated  to  the  surface. 
Unique  to  the  drug  indiostry  is  its  pricing 
policies  and  profit  structure.  We  are  still 
looking  into  this  aspect. 

But  it  has  become  apparent  that  few 
doctors  truly  have  an  accurate  concept 
of  the  astonishingly  wide  range  of  drug 
prices  to  be  found  for  the  same  drug 
under  the  multiplicity  of  different  brand 
names. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  or  two. 

The  "Medical  Letter "  of  June  2,  1967, 
published  the  results  of  a  conclusive 
study.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  who  has 
ever  appeared  before  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee has  argued  that  the  letter  is 
not  a  highly  authoritative,  distinguished, 
and  unbiased  drug  journal. 

The  authors  of  the  letter's  article  said 
that  22  brands  of  prednisone,  a  drug  used 
to  treat  arthriUs,  had  been  studied  and 
had  been  found  to  be  therapeutically 
effective. 

Of  the  22  brands  studied,  prices  varied 
from  a  high  of  $17.90  per  100  tablets  to 
a  low  of  59  cents  per  100  tablets — price 
to  the  pharmacist. 

Tlie  drugs  were  manufactured  by  ma- 
jor and  small  companies. 

One  large  company  sold  the  drug  for 
$17.90,  several  good,  large  companies  had 
prices  in  the  vicinity  of  $2.20,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  generic  houses  priced  their 
prednisone  in  the  59  cents  to  $1  range. 

Yet,  the  company  with  the  $17.90  price 
controlled  the  market  for  an  Inordinate 
length  of  time.  Why?  Because  they  were 
the  first  company  in  the  marketplace 
with  the  drug  and  had  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully keep  their  name  before  the 
prescribing  doctor  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  companies'  products. 

Another  important  drug  called  reser- 
pine  again  Illustrates  the  wide  array  of 
prices  for  a  single  drug. 

Used  as  an  important  treatment  for 
hypertension,  reserpine  can  be  sold  im- 
der  many  different  names.  Under  one 
popular  brand  name,  Serpasll,  it  is  sold 
to  the  American  pharmacist  for  $39.50 
per  1,000  0.25-mllligram  tablets.  At  the 
same  time  the  same  company  sells  the 
drug  In  various  countries  to  druggists  for 
prices  between  $10  and  $11  per  1,000 
tablets. 

However,  this  same  company  offered  to 
sell  Serpasll  to  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  the  buying  agency  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  for  $3.95.  However,  Its  bid 
was  beaten  by  another  company  which 
was  able  to  sell  It  for  89  cents.  Neverthe- 
less, the  manufacturer  of  Serpasll  offered 
the  drug  to  New  York  City  for  $1.10 
where  It  was  again  beaten  by  another 
good,  but  small  company  at  72  cents  per 
1,000  tablets. 

The  New  York  Times  on  November  19. 
1968.  reported  that  the  State  of  New 
York  would  make  a  spectacular  saving  of 
93  percent  on  reserpine  by  buying  the 


drug  tmder  its  generic  name.  Instead  of 
spending  $57,967  for  the  drug,  as  It  did 
in  1967,  it  would  save  about  $55,000, 
spending  less  than  $3,000  for  the  same 
amotmt  of  the  drug. 

This  only  serves  to  Illustrate  that  if 
the  full  facts  can  be  made  known  to  the 
buying  public  and  the  prescribing  doctor, 
substantial  savings  could  be  effected. 
Certainly  this  Is  one  reason  to  Investigate 
the  merits  of  a  compendium  of  drug  In- 
formation so  that  a  more  Intelligent  ap- 
proach can  be  made  to  circulating  this 
necessary  Information  on  drugs. 

Each  company  which  manufactures  a 
prescription  drug  Is  now  compelled  by 
law  to  include  a  sheet  of  information 
about  the  drug  In  each  container  It  ships. 
This  package  Insert  rarely  finds  Its  way 
to  the  doctor.  Usually  it  Is  discarded  by 
the  pharmacist. 

Even  If  the  package  stuffer  did  get  to 
the  doctor,  few  of  the  Nation's  living 
doctors  would  have  time  to  digest  all  of 
its  contents,  and,  of  course,  no  price  in- 
formation Is  Included  In  It. 

Yet,  this  is  the  only  source  of  unbiased 
Information  available  to  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Walter  Modell,  an  eminent  phar- 
macologist from  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College,  stated  in  an  editorial  In 
"Clinical  Pharmacology  and  Therapeu- 
tics" that  he  felt  that  the  stuffer  served 
no  useful  purpose.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
feel  that  their  only  useful  purpose  is  to 
stuff  the  drug  container  since  the  doctor 
rarely  has  an  opportunity  to  receive  one 
or  to  use  it. 

This  Insert  now  costs  the  Industry 
about  $6  million  per  year.  Estimates  by 
former  Commissioner  James  Goddard  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  were 
that  replacement  of  the  insert  by  a  com- 
pendium would  cost  the  Industry  about 
the  same  amount  of  money. 

I  have  posed  the  question  of  a  com- 
pendium to  the  136  members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. These  companies  manufacture  95 
percent  of  the  prescription  drugs  con- 
sumed in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  responses  received  were 
very  constructive  and  embraced  the  idea, 
making  suggestions  on  how  best  to  ap- 
proach the  concept.  Several  of  these  let- 
ters appear  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

President  Johnson  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal In  his  March  4,  1968,  health  mes- 
sage to  Congress: 

The  wide  array  of  medication  available  to 
the  American  patient  Is  a  tribute  to  modern 
science. 

But  the  very  abundance  of  drugs  creates 
problems. 

In  our  society,  we  normally  demand  that 
%he  consumer  be  given  sufficient  Information 
to  make  a  choice  between  products.  But  when 
the  consumer  Is  a  patient,  he  must  rely  ex- 
clusively on  his  doctor's  choice  of  the  drug 
that  can  best  treat  his  condition. 

Yet  the  doctor  Is  not  always  In  a  position 
to  make  a  fully  informed  Judgment.  He  lias 
no  complete,  readily  available  source  of  In- 
formation about  the  thousands  of  drugs 
available. 

He  must  nonetheless  make  a  decision  af- 
fecting the  health,  and  perhaps  the  life,  of 
bis  patient. 

To  mbke  sure  that  doctors  have  accurate, 
reliable  and  complete  Information  on  the 
drugs  which  are  available,  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  authorize  this  year  publication 
of  a  United  States  Compendium  of  Drugs. 


Tills  Copendlum  would  be  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  cooperation  with  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers, who  would  bear  the  cost  of  its 
publication,  and  with  physicians  and 
pharmacists. 

It  will  give  every  doctor,  pharmacy,  hos- 
pital, and  other  health  care  Institution  com- 
plete and  accurate  Information  about 
prescription  drugs — use  and  dosage,  warn- 
ings, manufacturers,  generic  and  brand 
names,  and  facts  about  their  safety  and 
effectiveness. 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  Betty  Furness, 
wrote  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward. 

On  December  29,  1968,  a  report  to 
President  Johnson  from  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  examined 
the  spirallng  costs  of  medical  care.  The 
committee  report  said  that  several  areas 
offered  "substantial  opportunity  for 
reducing  medical  care  costs"  and  said 
that  the  "high  price  of  some  drugs"  could 
be  lowered  by  "improving  the  effective- 
ness of  competition  and  by  Increasing 
the  amount  of  Information  available  to 
physicians  and  consimiers  concerning  the 
quality  and  price  of  dnigs." 

A  number  of  distinguished  doctors 
have  either  testified  or  wnitten  to  me 
favoring  some  kind  of  a  compendium. 
These  Include  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg, 
Washington  Post  columnist,  distin- 
guished geneticist  and  Nobel  prize  win- 
ner, who  gave  the  proposal  his  "highest 
possible  endorsement." 

The  presidents  of  two  major  drug  com- 
panies. Parke,  Davis  and  E.  R.  Squibb 
testified  in  favor  of  a  compendium,  and 
their  colloquies  before  the  committee 
appear  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

And.  of  course.  Dr.  Goddard  gave  the 
proposal  his  unqualified  support  from 
the  very  Inception. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  FDA,  Dr. 
Herbert  Ley,  was  quoted  in  the  October 
14  issue  of  the  AMA  News  as  favoring  a 
compendiimi: 

There  Is  need  for  one  all  inclusive  com- 
pendium containing  single  entity  and  com- 
bination products  and  all  drugs  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce  that  will  be  available 
to  all  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists  and 
Institutions  without  charge.  It  should  not 
be  the  sole  source  of  information.  A  com- 
parative approach  also  is  needed.  In  this 
field,  first  we  need  an  excellent  textbook  on 
pharmacology,  an  evaluation  and  compari- 
son of  new  drugs  that  would  not  be  a  fed- 
eral responsibility,  and  a  compendium  with 
a  text  by  the  FDA.  One  question  under 
study  Is  who  will  pay.  the  bill. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  has  been 
studying  the  problem  for  some  time.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Drug  Research  Board,  an 
operating  division  within  the  National 
Research  Councils  Division  of  Medical 
Sciences,  on  October  21.  1964.  passed  a 
resolution  that  "It  adopt  In  principle  the 
concept  of  preparing  a  compendium  of 
Information  which  Is  now  contained  In 
package  Inserts  and  of  distributing  the 
compendium  widely  on  a  complimentary 
basis  in  the  expectation  that  the  com- 
pendium would  ultimately  supersede  the 
package  insert  as  a  means  of  informa- 
tion on  prescription  drugs." 

In  the  last  several  months  several  doc- 
tors have  testified  before  the  Monopoly 
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Conunittee  and.  among  other  things,  fa- 
vored a  compendium. 

I  asked  Dr.  WUliam  B.  Bean,  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Medicine,  if  he  had  given  any 
thought  to  the  "idea  of  a  national  com- 
Ijcndium." 

E>r.  Bean  stated : 

As  you  know,  there  exist  certain  books 
brought  out  or  brought  vip  to  date  every  year. 
There  are  two  or  three  books  on  therapy 
which  are  private.  They  are  printed  as  pri- 
vate ventures  by  publishing  houses  quite  In- 
dependent of  anything  but  the  usual  hope 
for  sales  that  will  take  care  of  them,  current 
therapy  being  Just  an  example  of.  a  sort  of  a 
sampling  of  how  different  people  treat  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

I  would  agree  that  It  would  be  eminently 
desirable  If  this  could  be  kept  In  actual  fact 
current,  and  If  It  were  brought  out  I  think 
an  annual  that  was  fairly  well  up  to  date 
that  could  somehow  get  over  the  Inertia  built 
into  any  publishing  and  distributing  ven- 
ture, no  matter  whether  It  Is  something  like 
the  National  library  of  Medicine's  current 
Index,  which  may  b«  anywhere  from  three 
to  ten  months  behind  In  actual  appearing 
when  yoa  gM  It  In  terms  of  what  Is  the  most 
recflit  jonmal  that  you  refer  to. 

This,  It  seems  to  me.  If  a  forum  or  panel  or 
group  could  make  this  across  the  board,  so 
that  all  available  drugs  were  catalogued  In 
an  up-to-date  manner  in  the  way  you  de- 
scribe, this  would  be  quite  advantageous.  I 
have  not  thought  under  whose  auspices  this 
should  be  done  or  how  it  might  be  supported 
financially,  but  again  I  think  It  might  be 
supported  as  some  of  these  things  like  the 
Drug  Index  and  the  Desk  References  that  are 
produced  by  the  various  manufacturers  of 
drugs  to  Identify  their  product,  to  tell  the 
Indications,  the  doses,  the  forms  In  which 
the  medicine  Is  available,  the  methods, 
whether  It  needs  to  be  Injected  and  If  so  how. 
or  can  be  taken  by  mouth  and  so  on. 

All  of  thes«  things  I  think  would  be 
much  better  than  the  way  things  are  now,  If 
an  annual  or  even  more  frequently  updated 
document  could  be  made  available  to  all 
practicing  physicians  and  could  be  used  In 
teaching,  could  be  used  in  residents  In  train- 
ing, could  be  used  particularly  by  the  doctor 
In  practice,  who  Is  writing  most  of  the  pre- 
scriptions today. 

At  this  point  I  suggested  that  Dr.  Ood- 
dard  and  others  of  the  FDA  had  testified 
that  it  would  be  important  to  send  out 
inserts  on  a  quarterly  basis  or  at  least 
several  times  a  year  in  order  that  the 
compendiimi  would  be  kept  current.  Dr. 
Bean  answei'ed: 

Some  loose  leaf  format  or  something  else 
would  be  desirable.  I  suppose  or  essential. 

Dr.  Franz  J.  Ingelflnger,  editor  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

(The  physician)  must  be  even  more  aware 
than  he  Is  that  drug  advertisements,  or  the 
statements  of  detail  men,  Uke  any  other 
advertisement,  represent  the  prejudiced  state- 
ments of  an  interested  party  advocating 
the  virtues  of  a  product  in  the  best  terms 
possible  .  .  . 

Basically.  I  would  favor  a  compendium  list- 
ing, describing  and  evaluating  all  drugs  that 
a  patient  may  purchase.  .  .  . 

The  crucial  question,  of  course.  Is  whether 
an  Individual  practicing  physician  has  the 
time  and  the  ability  to  make  the  necessary 
judgments,  especially  since  I  have  Indicated 
that  journals  cannot  screen  advertising 
properly,  even  with  committees. 

In  the  absence  of  a  drug  compendium 
that  Is  all-lncluslve  and  all-lnformatlve.  I 
feel  that  some  of  otir  readers  look  at  our 
Mlvertlaements  for  Informatloo  to  see  what  U 


on  the  market  and  where  they  can  get  It. 
But  I  am  really  not  sure  bow  much  they 
really  depend  on  It.  . . . 

Dr.  James  M.  Faulkner,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Publications,  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  also  appeared 
to  testify.  He  said : 

It  la  my  opinion  that  medical  education 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  slgnlflcance  of  the  vast 
proliferation  of  new  drugs  which  has  taken 
place  over  the  last  couple  6t  decades  .  .  .  Now 
the  practicing  physician  flnds  himself  obliged 
to  choose  between  a  bewildering  array  of 
drugs  for  which  competing  claims  are  made 
and  more  often  than  not  he  flnds  himself  not 
only  ill-prepared  to  make  correct  Judgments 
but  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  turn  for  un- 
biased. Information  ....  The  compendium 
recommended  by  the  Task  Force  would  Oil 
this  Important  unmet  need. 

It  Is  Indeed  deplorable  that  so  much  of 
what  the  medical  student  and  practitioner 
learn  about  drug  therapy  comes  to  them  from 
pharmaceutical  firms  who  are  actively  pro- 
moting their  own  products  ....  They  are 
getting  one  side  of  the  case  superbly  pre- 
sented by  the  drug  hotises  now. 

The  practitioner  must  be  given  reliable  In- 
formation which  win  allow  him  to  make 
comparative  Judgments  of  potency  and  price 
of  the  drugs  available  to  him. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  growing  de- 
pendence of  the  medical  practitioner  on  the 
itinerant  drug  salesman  for  Information  on 
the  new  drxigs  is  to  offer  more  complete  and 
more  reliable  Information  to  all  practicing 
physicians  .  .  .  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  distribution  of  a  Journal  of  Prescribing 
and  the  periodic  Issuance  of  a  compendium 
of  drugs  as  recommended  by  the  Task  Force. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Baehr,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  Council  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  distinguished  service  pro- 
fessor. Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 
City  University  of  New  York,  stated: 

The  unnecessary  prescribing  of  brand 
name  drugs  is  fostered  by  the  dlsulbutlon 
to  physicians,  as  you  know,  and  as  has  been 
stated,  of  free  samples  and  persuasive  litera- 
ture through  thousands  of  detail  men  and 
hundreds  of  free  magazines  published  by 
pharmaceutical  firms  to  encourage  the  use 
of  their  Innumerable  products.  Their  use 
Is  also  encouraged  by  voluminous  advertis- 
ing In  virtually  all  reputable  medical  Jour- 
nals. A  recent  Issue  of  the  weekly  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  devotes 
85  pages  to  text  and  186  pages  to  such  ad- 
vertisements. 

Dr.  George  Nichols,  Jr.,  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Harvard,  said: 

It  la  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
practicing  physician,  already  unable  to  find 
tune  In  the  day  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
patients,  turns  to  the  eyecatching  adver- 
tising pages  of  his  professional  journals 
rather  than  to  the  much  longer,  far  more 
complicated  but  nevertheless  objective  sci- 
entific articles  for  Information  about  thera- 
peutic agents  ...  It  la  equally  understand- 
able why  the  physician  has  turned  so  often 
to  the  ubiquitous  lay  drug  salesman  for 
guidance  and  information  and  to  poten- 
tially biased  commercial  Institutions  for 
financial  support.  .  .  . 

For  example.  It  Is  obviously  not  In  the 
public's  Interest  that  the  task  of  keeping  the 
practicing  physician  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments should  fall  to  the  necessarily  biased 
drug  salesman. 

I  don't  think  his  (drug  salesman)  func- 
tion should  t>e  to  educate  the  doctor.  Sena- 
tor, although  unfortunately  It  ends  up  all 
too  often  being  his  function.  .  .  So  the  drug 
salesmen,  who  are  very  carefully  schooled  by 
their  companies  .  .  .  ends  up  really  educating 
those  physicians  who  don't  read  too  well  or 


too  often,  and  their  education  Is  thereby 
inevitably  biased  because  one  can  hardly  ex- 
pect a  drug  salesman  to  present  totally  un- 
biased views  since  his  job  depends  on  his 
selling  drugs. 

The  compendium  would  certainly  be  con- 
venient. It  would  certainly  be  a  basic  refer- 
ence .  .  .  ultimately.  If  It  was  readily  avail- 
able to  all  physicians.  I  am  sure  It  would  be 
a  big  step  In  the  right  direction.  As  you  also 
note,  the  only  thing  that  approaches  siich 
a  compendium  really  at  the  moment  Is  nn 
Interesting  volume  called  the  Physicians  Desk 
Reference  which  is  In  actual  fact  nothing 
but  a  reprinting  of  a  large  list  of  Individual 
drug  manxifacturers  broadsides  about  their 
particular  drugs.  The  Information  Is  there 
but  the  bias  ...  Is  there,  too. 

And  Dr.  Clinton  S.  McGlll,  an  internist 
from  Portland.  Oreg.,  who  did  not  appear 
as  a  friend  of  the  Monopoly  Committee 
efforts,  said: 

It  has  been  sviggested  to  this  committee 
that  a  federally  sponsored  Journal  of  drug 
information  should  be  published  for  the  use 
of  the  medical  profession.  A  national  com- 
pendium of  drugs  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. These  proposals  have  merit  and 
deserve  further  study. 

And  If  a  compendium  or  formulary,  like 
the  ones  .  .  .  suggested  In  the  bill  .  .  .  that 
is  essentially  educational  and  has  the  infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  the  physician  .  .  . 
I  think  that  would  be  valuable. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  good  drug 
compendium  has  been  established. 
Exactly  what  the  final  format  would  be 
like  is  a  matter  for  the  experts  in  Con- 
gress, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  the  industry  to  determine. 
Further  hearings  to  set  out  final  details 
are  necesary.  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
done  speedily  and  thoroughly,  for  Con- 
gress bears  the  responsibility  to  oversee 
the  health  of  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  a  statement  by  Dr.  James  L. 
Ooddard,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  statements  by  oth- 
er witnesses,  letters  of  correspondence, 
other  docimients.  and  the  complete  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  state- 
ments, and  articles  will  be  printed  in  tLe 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  950)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a 
Federal  drug  compendium  which  lists  all 
prescription  drtigs  under  their  generic 
names  together  with  reliable,  complete, 
and  readily  accessible  prescribing  infor- 
mation and  includes  brand  names,  sup- 
pliers, and  a  price  information  supple- 
ment, and  providing  for  distribution  of 
the  compendium  to  physicians  and  oth- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes  introduced 
by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
LAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  950 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

riMDINCS     AND     DCCLABATION    OF    PUIIPOU 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  and 
declares — 

( 1 )  that  the  tremendous  variety  and  great 
complexity  of  modern  drugs,  and  especially 
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prescription  druga,  together  with  the  variety 
of  brand  names  often  used  for  generlcally 
equivalent  drugs  and  the  Intensive  activity 
for  promoting  the  prescribing  thereof,  has 
created  a  vital  need  to  compile,  publish,  and 
make  widely  available  under  national  aus- 
pices, in  useful  format,  to  physicians  and 
other  licensed  practitioners,  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  health  agencies,  to  hospitals,  and 
to  others,  a  reliable  and  comprehensive  com- 
pendium of  prescription  drugs  under  their 
established  (generic)  names,  together  with 
the  prescribing  and  other  information  de- 
signed to  assure  their  safe  and  effective  use, 
and  for  Inclusion  In  such  compendium  (or  a 
supplement  thereto)  of  the  brand  names  un- 
der which,  the  suppliers  from  which,  and  the 
prices  at  which,  they  are  available; 

(2)  that  the  publication  and  dissemina- 
tion of  such  a  compendium  would  serve 
much  better  the  purpose  of,  and  would  elim- 
inate the  necessity  for,  the  so-called  package 
Insert  with  full  prescribing  Information  now 
required  by  regulations  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  with  conse- 
quent direct  benefit  to  the  drug  Industry  (as 
well  as  others); 

(3)  that  the  genesis  of  the  need  for  this 
service  and  the  compensating  advantage  to 
the  drug  Industry  that  will  result  from  It 
make  It  reasonable  to  make  the  cost  of  the 
service,  through  a  fee,  a  charge  upon  the  In- 
dustry, with  Its  ultimate  Incidence  left  to  the 
workings  of  the  marketplace;  and 

(4)  that  to  limit  this  charge  to  those  drugs 
moving  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
would  create  an  unfair  competitive  burden 
on  such  commerce,  and  that,  moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  pervasiveness  of  such  movement 
(Including  the  use.  In  drug  manufacture,  of 
components  received  from  without  the  State 
In  which  such  component  Is  used ) ,  and  be- 
cause the  compendium  would  benefit  all 
drug  manufacturers  and  distributors,  any 
such  limitation  would  be  unrealistic  and  fa- 
cilitate evasion. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  such  a  compendium  and  for  the 
Imposition  of  the  cost  thereof  accordingly. 

WTDTHU.    DRUG    COMPENOrUM 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  503  the  following  new  section : 

"fXDERAL    DRUG   COMPENDIUM 

"Preparation,  Publication,  and  Distribution 
•'Sec.  504.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish,  In  a  form  as  convenient, 
readable,  and  practical  as  Is  feasible  for  Its 
intended  use,  and  under  a  distinct  and  suit- 
able name,  a  drug  compendium  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
shall  distribute  such  compendium  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  to  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to 
prescribe  and  administer  drugs  listed  therein 
and  make  such  other  distribution  of  the 
compendium  as  in  his  Judgment  will  pro- 
mote the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  compendium,  or  issue  supple- 
ments thereto,  so  as  to  maintain  insofar  as 
practicable  currency  In  the  contents  thereof, 
and  shall  publish  and  distribute  such  re- 
visions In  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"Listing  of  Drugs  by  Established  Name — 
Prescribing  Information 
"(b)  (X)  Such  compendium  shall  list  by 
established  name  all  (so  far  as  practicable) 
drugs  subject  to  section  503  (b)(1)  that  are 
lawfully  available  In  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  and  by  such  other  clas- 
sifications (diagnostic,  prophylactic,  thera- 
peutic, or  otherwise)  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  and  useful,  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  all  such  drugs  listed  therein  (Indi- 
vidually or.  where  appropriate,  by  category), 
as  concisely  as  consistent  with  the  purpose 
thereof,  adequate  and  reliable  prescribing  in- 
formation required  or  useful  for  their  safe 
and  effective  use.  Including  (A)   the  dosage 


form  or  forms  In  which  the  drug  is  available. 
Indications  for  and  conditions  of  use,  effects, 
routes,  methods,  frequency,  and  duration  of 
administration,  all  relevant  side  effects  and 
contraindications  (Including  appropriate 
warnings,  precautions,  and  adverse  reac- 
tions), and  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  ingredients,  the  estab- 
lished names  of  Ingredients  and  quantitative 
formula  of  the  drug  to  the  extent  required 
for  labels  of  such  drugs  by  section  502(c). 
The  Secretary  may  Include  such  additional 
relevant  Information  as  In  his  Judgment 
would  promote  proper  use  of  such  drugs.  If 
any  such  drug  or  Ingredient  has  no  estab- 
lished name,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  designate  one  therefor  in  accord- 
ance with  section  508. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  In  addition  include 
In  such  compendium,  by  established  name, 
any  other  drug  and  Information  relating 
thereto,  if  he  determines  that  the  Incltislon 
thereof  would  be  useful  to  prescrlbers  of 
drugs  or  to  others  for  whose  use  the  com- 
pendium Is  Intended. 

"Inclusion  of  Brand  Names  and  of  Suppliers 
of  Drugs 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further  Include 
In  such  compendium,  or  In  a  supplement 
thereto,  the  proprietary  names  or  designa- 
tions under  which  a  drug  listed  In  the  com- 
pendium by  established  name  Is  available, 
and  the  names  of  suppliers  (as  manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers.  Jobbers,  or  distributors) 
from  whom  drugs  that  are  listed  may  be 
obtained. 

"Supplement  Giving  Price  Information 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  Issue,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  a  supplement  to  such 
compendium,  containing  price  Information 
as  to  each  listed  drug  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  or  prices  at  which  such  drug  Is  avail- 
able to  community  pharmacies  from  listed 
suppliers  or  on  such  other  basis  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  an  adequate  and  reasonable 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  price  comparison. 

"Omission  of  Drugs  on  Safety  or  Efficacy 
Grounds 
"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Secretary  to  Include 
In  the  compendium  any  drug,  any  proprie- 
tary name  or  designation  of  such  drug,  any 
supplier  of  such  drug,  or  any  prescribing 
Information  relating  to  such  drug,  if  he  de- 
termines that  there  is  substantial  doubt  as 
to  the  safety  or  compliance  with  this  or 
other  Federal  law  of  such  drug,  or  of  such 
drug  when  offered  under  such  proprietary 
name  or  designation  or  by  such  supplier,  or 
of  such  drug  If  accompanied  by  such  pre- 
scribing Information,  or  if  there  Is  a  lack  of 
substantial  evidence  (as  defined  In  section 
505(d))  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  drug 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Procedure  for  Seeking  Changes  in  Com- 
pendium or  Preventing  Delisting 

"(f)(1)  Any  person  who  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Secretary's  inclusion  or  failure 
to  Include  in  the  compendium  or  an  applic- 
able supplement  thereto  any  sucli  drug  or 
other  Information,  or  any  price  information, 
may  petition  for  an  appropriate  change  and. 
If  the  petition  Is  denied  by  the  Secretary, 
shall,  upon  request  therefor  showing  reason- 
able grounds  for  a  hearing,  be  afforded  a 
hearing  on  the  matter. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  prior  to  making  a  final 
determination  to  remove  from  listing  in  the 
compendium  a  drug  listed  therein,  or  a  pro- 
prietary name  or  designation  thereof,  or  the 
name  of  a  supplier  thereof,  shall  siSord  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  to  any  person  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, preparing,  propagating,  compound- 
ing, or  processing  such  drug  who  has  not  re- 
quested or  agreed  to  such  removal  and  who 
shows  reasonable  groimds  for  such  a  hear- 
ing. 

"(3)  The  final  decision  of  the  Secretary 


under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall.  If  adverse 
to  the  petitioner,  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view In  accordance  with  the  procedure  spe- 
cified in  secOon  505(h).  The  reviewing  court 
shall  not  Issue  any  Interlocutory  order  af- 
fecting the  contents,  or  the  time  of  publica- 
tion or  distribution,  of  the  compendium  or  a 
supplement  thereto,  but  a  final  Judgment 
nxay  require  the  prompt  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  Information  refiectlng  the  de- 
cision of  the  court. 

"Advisory  Committee 

"(g)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Secretary  from  time  to  time  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  compendium  provided  for  in 
this  section,  there  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment an  advisory  committee  consisting 
of  persons,  qualified  In  the  pharmaceutical 
field,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  and  at  least  three  of 
whom  shall  be  practitioners  licensed  by  law 
to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
who  are  not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States  may,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  committee  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  the  business  of  tlie 
committee,  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day  (or,  if  higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code), 
and,  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
committee  away  from  "their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  or  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"Records  and  Reports  Needed  for  Preparing 
and  Revising  Compendium 

"(h)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
(A)  to  require,  by  order,  any  person  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  preparing,  compounding, 
processing,  propagating,  producing,  distrib- 
uting, or  Importing  any  drug  to  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  any  information  available  to 
such  person  and  relevant  to  any  matter  bear- 
ing on  which  drugs,  or  information  relating 
thereto,  should  be  Included  in  the  com- 
pendium, and  (B)  to  require  such  persons  by 
regulation  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
records  of  clinical  experience  and  other  data 
with  respect  to  such  drugs  as  may  become 
available  to  such  persons  and  are  relevant  to 
the  question  of  such  inclusion,  and  to  af- 
ford the  Secretary  access  to  such  records  and 
to  make  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  relat- 
ing thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require.  Orders  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  served  in  accordance  with  section 
505(g). 

"(2)  (A)  In  case  of  refusal  or  failure  to 
obey  any  order  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  person  charged  v/lth 
such  refusal  or  failure  is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  btisiness  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  com- 
ply with  the  Secretary's  order,  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  'oe 
punished  by  it  as  contempt  thereof. 

"(B)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  territories  shall  have  juris- 
diction, for  cause  shown,  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Secretary 
Issued  under  this  subsection.  All  proceedings 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  by.  and  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  court  of  the  United  States 
m  any  district  In  any  Judicial  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  may  run  Into  any  other 
district. 
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*7B«a  To  Defmy  Oo«t  at  Oorapendlum  Serrlt* 
"(1)(1)  Tb«  S«cretar7  ihMll  by  r«cuI»tlon 
prMcrlb*  Bucb  fe«s.  to  be  p»l<l  to  bUn  by  per- 
sons sncmgwl  In  tba  m&n«i/scture.  prvfMr*- 
tlon,  propsc»(loi>.  compounding.  prticMstng, 
or  dlatrlbuUon  of  drugs  Intended  for  bu- 
mans.  aa  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
defray  the  coat  of  preparing  and  keeping  cur- 
rent, pubUablng.  and  distributing  tbe  com- 
pendium required  by  tbU  aecUon.  Such  fees 
shall  be  based  upon  the  volume  of  drug  busi- 
ness done  by  such  persons  and  such  other 
factors  aa  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
relevant  In  dlstrlbuUng  the  coat  of  the 
compendium  service  equitably  within  this 
Industry. 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  amount  of  such  fees  Is  not 
paid  on  or  before  the  due  date  thereof,  as 
provided  In  sucb  reffol^tlons.  interest  there- 
on shall  accrue  and  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  centum  per  annum  and.  If  no  extension 
of  time  tor  payment  has  been  granted  by  the 
Secretary  and  soch  delinquency  on  the  part 
of  the  person  Uabie  U  intentional  or  negli- 
gent, a  civil  penalty  (which  Itself  shall  bear 
Interest  until  paid)  equal  to  10  per  centiun 
of  the  delinquent  amount  shall  become  due 
and  payable. 

"tB)  Bvevy  person  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(ly-of  thl»  subsection  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords, render  such  statements  and  reports 
with  such  verification  thereof,  and  comply 
with  such  regulations  aa  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  show  whether  or  not  such  per- 
son Is  Uabie  for  any  fees.  Interest,  and  pen- 
alttM  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  the  amount  (If  any)  thereof, 
and  shall  afford  the  Secretary  access  to  such 
records.  Compliance  with  any  order  or  reg- 
ulation Issued  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  enforceable  in  the  manner 
provided  by  subaecUon  (b)(a).  Negligent  or 
Intentional  failure  of  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  such  order  or  regulation  shall  make 
such  person  liable  to  a  civil  penalty,  wbldb 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  penalty  Imposed 
by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
fees  payable  with  respect  to  the  period  In 
which  such  failure  occurs,  and  which  shall 
bear  Interest  until  paid. 

"(3)  Pees,  interest,  and  clvU  penalties  Im- 
posed by  this  subsection  may  be  collected  by 
civil  action  brought  Into  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  the  proper  district  court  of 
the  United  StaUs.  The  Secretary  may.  upon 
application  therefor,  remit  or  mitigate  any 
civil  penalty  provided  for  under  this  sub- 
section and  ascertain  the  facu  upon  all  such 
applications. 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  render  Inapplicable  any  provision 
of  criminal  law  otherwise  applicable  to  any 
fraudulent  reoord,  statement,  or  report  pur- 
portUig  to  be  kept  or  made  In  compliance 
with  this  section  or  with  regulations  or  orders 
prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(5>  Vm*  xutder  this  subsection  may  not 
be  based  upon  the  dispensing  to  the  con- 
sumer, or  to  the  sale  at  retail,  or  the  admin- 
istration to  patients,  or  drugs  by — 

"(A)  pharmacies  which  maintain  estab- 
lishments In  conformance  with  applicable 
local  law  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and  medicine  and  which  are  regularly  en- 
gaged In  dispensing  prescription  drugs  upon 
prescriptions  of  practitioners  licensed  to 
prescribe  and  administer  such  drugs,  or 

"(B)   practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
sents and  administer  drugs. 
■•Revolving  Pund 

"(J)(l)  There  ks  hereby  created  a  drug 
compendLlum  fund  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion called  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  avaU- 
able  to  the  Secretary  without  flscal  year  limi- 
tation aa  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  and  keeping  current,  publish- 
ing, and  distributing  the  drug  compendium 
provided  for  In  section  603  of  this  Act.  A 
business- type  budget  for  the  fund  shall  be 


tnepwed.  transfmltte<l  to  OongreM,  con- 
sidered, and  enacted  In  tbe  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  (seethMU  109,  109,  and  104 
of  the  Oovemment  Corporation  Oontiol  Act) 
for  wholly  owned  Oovemment  eorponMons. 

"(3)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  all 
amounU  received  by  the  Secretary  as  pay- 
menu  of  fees,  tntereet.  and  penalties  under 
this  section,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
copies  of  the  compendium. that  are  disposed 
of  by  sale  under  other  provision  of  law  rather 
than  free  distribution  under  this  section, 
and  any  other  moneys,  properties,  or  assets 
derived  by  him  from  this  operation  In  con- 
nection with  this  section. 

"(3)  All  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 
In  carrying  out  this  section,  including  re- 
funds of  overpayments  for  fees  prescribed 
pursuant  to  thU  secUon.  and  Including  pay- 
ments due  by  reason  of  remission  or  mitiga- 
tion of  penalties  under  this  section,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  fund.  Prom  time  to  tUne  and 
at  least  at  the  close  of  each  flscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into  the 
Treasury  aa  miscelianeoue  receipts  Interest  on 
the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriations  to 
the  fund,  less  the  average  undisbursed  cash 
balance  In  the  fund  during  the  year  which  Is 
attributable  to  such  appropriations.  The  rate 
of  such  Interest  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
slderaUon  the  average  market  yield  during 
the  month  preceding  each  flscal  year  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations.  Interest  pay- 
ments may  be  deferred  with  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  any  Interest 
payments  so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear 
Interest.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  moneys  In  the  fund  attributable 
to  appropriations  to  the  fund  exceed  the 
present  and  any  reasonably  prospective  fu- 
ture requirements  of  the  fund  In  the  light 
of  the  collections  .and  expected  collections 
from  fees  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
such  excess  may  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(4)  Por  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Initial 
working  capital  for  the  fund  and  from  time 
to  time,  if  necessary,  supplying  additional 
working  capital  pending  collection  of  fees 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  fund,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1069.  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(k)  As  used  In  this  section  (or  elsewhere 
In  this  Act  with  reference  to  thia  section), 
the  term  'compendium',  except  when  other- 
wise specified,  includes  any  revision  of  or 
supplement  to  the  compendium  provided  for 
in  this  section;  and  the  term  'established 
name'  means  such  name  as  defined  in  section 
503(s). 

"Administration  of  Compendium  Section 
"(1)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
secUon  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Pederal  Government  and  of  any  other 
agency,  institution,  organization,  or  person 
in  accordance  with  appropriate  agreements, 
and  to  pay  therefor  either  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  up- 
on. Including  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  other  provisions  of  law  or  regula- 
tions." 

(b)  Fses  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
504(1)  of  the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  as  enacted  by  this  Act,  shall  not 
be  prescribed  with  respect  to  business  trans- 
actions occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1969. 
wAivn  or  oauG  packack  msxaT 

aXQUIXXMXNT 

Sac.  3.  (a)  SecUon  50a(f)  of  the  Pederal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"i>rot>ufed  further.  That  in  the  case  of  a 
drug  subject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
503(b).  except  one  Intended  for  parenteral 
adminlstraUon,  which  U  listed  and  described 
with  accompimying  prescribing  information 


In  tb«  eompendlom  ertaMlalied  porruant  to 
seetlon  S04.  the  Secretary  shaH,  If  such  drug 
la  intanded  and  promoted  (Indudtng  pro- 
motion througti  advertising)  solely  for  the 
condltlona  of  na*  deaertbed  In  the  compen- 
dium, waive  any  requirement,  established  by 
regulation  pursuant  to  the  preceding  proviso 
to  this  pcmigraph.  that  the  package  from 
which  the  drug  Is  to  be  dispensed  have  on 
or  within  It  (in  addition  to  necessary  label 
Information)  Ubeling  (generally  in  the  form 
of  a  package  Insert  and  referred  to  as  such) 
bearing  information  adequate  for  the  safe 
use  (or  prescribing)  of  the  drug  by  licensed 
practitioners,  but  this  proviso  shall  not  be 
construed  (A)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
permit  the  use  of  labeling  that  Is  mislead- 
ing in  any  particular,  or  (B)  to  require  him 
to  waive  any  requirement  otherwise  appli- 
cable (pursuant  to  such  preceding  proviso) 
to  information  on  the  drug  label  Itself,  or 
(C)  to  authorize  waiver  of  requirements  (un- 
der this  Act  or  under  regulations  pursuant 
to  It)  for  disclosure  in  other  labeling  dis- 
tributed, or  in  advertising  sponsored,  by  the 
mauufncturer,  packer,  or  distributor  of  the 
drug." 

(b)  The  second  proviso  added  to  such  sec- 
tion 502(f)  by  this  section  shall  apply  to 
now  existing  or  hereafter  established  labeling 
requirements  prescribed  by  regulation  under 
the  first  proviso  thereto. 
coNTDSMrrr  or  phescxiption  ukvg  labxling 

OB     ADVniTiaiNO    TO     INTOBMATIOW     DT    COM- 
PENDIUM 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Pederal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (o)  of  secUon  502.  and  references 
thereto,  as  paragraph  (p)  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  such  redesignated  para- 
graph the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(o)  If  (1)  It  Is  a  drug  subject  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  503(b)  and  U  listed  in 
the  compendium  published  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504  and  (2)  (A)  such  drug  (except  in 
case  of  a  drug  Intended  solely  for  InvesUga- 
Uonal  use  in  accordance  with  regulations 
pursuant  to  section  505  or  507)  Is  Intended  or 
promoted  (Including  promotion  through  ad- 
vertising) for  any  condition  or  use  not  de- 
scribed In  such  compendium,  or  (B)  any  of 
ita  labeling  or  advertising  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  deocrlpUon  of.  or  prescribing  informa- 
tion relating  to.  such  drug  in  such  com- 
pendium, or  (C)  any  of  ite  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising purports  to  give  information  re- 
quired or  useful  for  the  use  of  such  drug  by 
the  prescrtber  but  omits  any  prescribing  In- 
formaUon  provided  with  respect  to  such  drug 
by  such  compendium :  Protnded,  That  a  drug 
shall  not  be  deemed  mlsbranded  under  this 
paragraph  solely  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
its  label  to  contain  all  of  such  Information 
if  such  label  Is  In  full  conformity  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secrettuy  pursuant 
to  the  first  proviso  to  section  50a(f ) ." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect,  with  respect  to  any  particu- 
lar drug,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calen- 
dar month  that  begins  after  the  Initial  pub- 
UcaUon.  In  the  compendium  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  504  of  the  Pederal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  of  the  established  name  of.  and 
prescribing  InformaUon  relating  to  such 
drug. 

Statxment  or  James  L.  Goddako,  MJD..  Com- 
MiaaiOMXx  or  Fooo  and  Drugs,  U^S.  Dxpaxt- 

MSMT  or  HxALTH.  ElDUCATION,  AND  WELTAXK, 
NOVXMBKB  9,  1967 

Dr.  OoooAkD.  I  will  amplify  my  previous  rec- 
ommendaUon  to  this  Subcommittee  that  a 
Compendium  of  prescription  drugs  should  be 
published  by  the  United  States. 

As  yoj  know,  vital  Information  concern- 
ing all  prescription  drugs  is  preaenUy  dis- 
seminated via  the  "package  insert."  A  con- 
densaUon  and  compllaUon  of  "package  in- 
serts "  into  a  readily  readable  compendium 
dUtrlbuted  without  coat  to  the  physicians, 
pharmacies,  hospitals,  et  cetera,  would  be  a 
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significant  step  forward  in  educating  the 
health  professions  to  the  safe  and  effective 
use  of  therapeutic  agents.  It  could  also  re- 
lieve the  drug  industry  from  the  burden  of 
printing  the  voluminous  "package  Inserts" 
as  such  a  compendium  could  appropriately 
replace  this  type  of  labeling. 

The  content  of  "package  insert"  type  of 
labeling  is  initially  approved  by  PDA  during 
the    new   drug   clearance   procedure   and   is 
constantly  reviewed  by  our  medical  staff  to 
insure  that  the  labeling  is  consistent  with 
current  knowledge.  Often  the  "package  In- 
sert"  Is  the  only  source  of  such   necessary 
data  on  medicines  which  are  prescribed  daily. 
Unfortunately     the     Information     seldom 
reaches    the    physician — It    remains   on    the 
local  pharmacist's  shelves.  Proper  utilization 
of  this  information  is  further  hampered  by 
the  present  format  of  the  "package  inserts." 
Senator  Nelson.  May   I  interrupt  a   mo- 
ment? 
Dr.  GODOAXD.  Certainly. 
Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  have  an  estimate 
on  the  cost  of  printing,  preparing  and  sup- 
plying these  Inserts  along  with  the  drugs? 

Dr.  GODDARD.  I  was  advised  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Manufacturers   Association  when — 
this  subject  was  first  raised  by  them,  I  might 
add — when   they  asked  would   I  consider  a 
drug   compendium   to   replace   the   package 
Insert,  that  the  program  presently  costs  in- 
dustry about  $6  million  a  year. 
Senator  Nelson.  Six  million? 
Dr.   OoDDARD.  Yea.  sir. 
Senator  Nelson.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  raised  the  question  of  the  prep- 
aration of  a  compendium  In  place  of  this? 

Dr.  OoDOARO.  Yes.  This  was  in  April  of  1966. 
And  they  pointed  out  that  my  predecessor, 
the  matter  had  been  discussed  with  Com- 
missioner Larrick.  and  his  position  was  that 
they  could  publish  a  compendium  but  would 
have  to  also  continue,  the  use  of  package  in- 
serts for  one  year  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  compendium. 

Now,  they  were  anxious  to  move  ahead 
with  this  program  but  didn't  see  the  neces- 
sity for  running  two  programs  In  tandem  for 
a  year. 

I  agreed  at  that  time  that  we  would  not 
require  the  package  insert  for  the  year  after 
the  compendium  was  published. 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  our  discus- 
sions on  the  drug  compendium. 

Now.  we  have  had  nothing  but  discussions 
since  that  time,  and  I  am  hard  put  to  under- 
stand the  recent  statement  of  the  president 
of  the  PMA  where  he  was  critical  of  my  testi- 
mony before  a  Committee  on  Congress  where 
I  expressed  my  displeasure  with  the  foot 
dragging — I  think  I  characterized  It  as  that. 
He  said  why  we  are  discussing  that  matter 
right  now. 

Well,  they  are  going  to  discuss  It  to  death. 
And  I  think  we  stand  at  a  unique  point  in 
time.  With  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' efficacy  review  reports  beginning  to 
come  back  to  us,  these  can  form  the  basis 
for  much  of  what  will  be  needed  in  the 
compendium  on  the  drugs  that  were  mar- 
keted between  1988  and  1962.  So  we  truly 
have  an  opportunity  that  is  well  perceived 
by  the  members  of  the  Drug  Research  Board 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  by  others  In 
this  field.  And  that  Is  why  I  am  anxious  to 
get  on  with  the  Job. 

Senator -Nelson.  Are  you  carrying  on  con- 
tinuous discussion  with  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturing  Association  respecting  this 
matter? 

Dr.  OoDDARo.  We  have  been  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences meeting  on  this,  and  I  say,  for  many, 
many  months  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  the  PharmaceuUcal 
Manufacturers  Association  made  any  specific 
proposal  as  to  what  kind  of  a  compendium 
they  would  like  to  see? 
Dr.  GoDDAXO.  Yea,  sir. 


Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  discussed  with 
them  who  would  publish  It,  who  would  pay 
for  it? 

Dr.  GODDARD.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is 

Dr.  GoDDARD.  Let  me  Just  state  our  position 
for  the  record,  that  we  feel  that  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  should 
pay  for  It. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  exercise  leadership.  They 
state  that  they  sell — that  they  manufacture, 
rather.  35  per  cent  of  the  drugs  that  are 
sold  as  prescription  drugs.  And  I  say,  there- 
fore they  should  assume  the  burden  of  the 
additional  5  per  cent,  pay  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  compendium  that  will  be  useful  to 
every  physician  In  the  country  and  provide 
him  with  comprehensive  information  on  all 
of  the  drugs  available. 

The  format  we  have  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail, and  there  does  seem  to  be  a  problem,  I 
am  told,  from  their  point  of  view  with  a 
requirement  that  I  wish  to  impose,  namely, 
that  the  drugs  be  discussed  under  the  generic 
heading,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Important 
uses,  the  dosage,  side  effects,  contraindica- 
tions for  the  drug,  followed  then  by  a  listing 
of  the  trade  names  of  the  drugs,  the  dosage 
forms,  and  the  manufacturers. 

Such  a  book  would  be  cross-indexed  by 
both  trade  and  generic  name.  But  this  does 
seem  to  be  a  stumbling  block — at  least 
I  am  told  that  it  Is. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  the  only 
way  in  w^|bh — the  people  whb  have  been  ad- 
vising me  from  the  Drug  Research  Board 
and  from  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Council  on  Drugs  feel  that  a  comprehensive. 
Intelligent  Job  could  be  done.  From  Just  the 
standpoint  of  format,  It  seems  necessary  to 
do  It  this  way,  otherwise  there  Is  great  dupli- 
cation, you  see,  because  there  may  be — there 
are  indeed,  I  think;  some  42  firms  or  more 
who  produce  Rauwolfia  serpentina  as  a  pre- 
scription drug,  and  I  think  there  are  some 
70  firms  that — Serpasll  under  the  generic 
name  reserplne  has  70  firms  manvifacturlng 
It. 

Well.  It  does  not  seem  sensible  to  produce 
a  volume  that  woult.  have  In  70  different 
places  the  description  of  a  drug  that  Is,  the 
active  ingredient  is  Identical. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  guess  you  address  your- 
self to  this  question  a  little  later  in  your 
statement,  but  if  you  produced  a  compen- 
dium, would  you  contemplate  listing  every 
single  manufacturer  of  every  drug? 

Dr.  GoDDARD.  I  hesitate  to  say  every  single 
manufacturer,  because,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  very 
small  doing  interstate  business  only,  and  I  do 
think  just  as  a  practical  limitation  on  size 
you  have  to  have  a  cut  point  somewhere. 
These  individuals,  then,  would  probably  not, 
these  individual  firms  would  probably  not  be 
listed  In  such  a  compendium.  But  we  are  in- 
terested In  having  those  firms  that  produce 
and  distribute  nationally  and  even  regionally 
included. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  drugs  would 
be  Involved? 

Dr.  GODDARD.  Well,  there  are  21,000  ap- 
proximately  

Senator  Nelson.  Different  or 

Dr.  OoDDARD.  Different  dosage  forms  of  the 
some  7.000  drugs  in  the  marketplace  today. 
These  would  all  be  Included. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  would  a  compendium 
and  the  drugs  included  have  the  approval  of 
FDA? 

Dr.  GoDDARO.  It  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  since 
It  does  serve  as  a  form  of  labeling.  The  best 
possible  outcome  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
would  be  for  PMA  to  exercise  leadership  In 
this  area,  assume  the  burden  and  use,  If  such 
could  be  arranged,  the  format  of  the  PDR,  If 
the  owners  of  PDR  were  willing  to  engage  In 
that.  I  say  this  because  PDR  has  a  great  level 


of  acceptance  In  the  country,  and  this  would 
become  competitive,  you  see. 

If  such  a  marriage,  if  you  will,  could  take 
place,  I  think  It  would  find  instant  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  practicing  physicians, 
that  they  would  receive  this  volume  each 
year,  as  they  already  have,  and  they  provHe 
them  with  comprehensive  information  in 
terms  of  coverage  of  the  drugs  as  opposed 
to  today's  PDR  which  is  on  the  basis  of  paid 
advertising,  and  not— even  the  major  firms 
do  not  include  all  of  their  drugs  In  today's 
PDR.  So  I  think  It  wovild  be  a  marked  im- 
provement and  everyone  would  benefit. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  drug  products 
listed  there  would  have  the  approval  of  FDA? 
Dr.  GoDDARD.  Of  course,  the  drugs  have  to 
have  our  approval  to  be  In  the  marketplace. 
Now,  If  you  are  saying  that  we  would  tje 
offering  an  implicit  warning  or  guarantee 
that  they  are  efficacious,  until  the  Academy 
review  Is  completed,  we  could  not  offer  such 
a  guarantee.  Until  we  are  In  a  better  position 
to  apply  therapeutic  equivalency  than  we  are 
today,  could  we  offer  the  physicians  such  a 
guarantee. 

But  that  is  our  goal.  It  Is  an  achievable 
goal,  and  I  think  It  Is  one  that  we  can  accom- 
plish by  1971,  as  I  have  Indicated  In  other 
testimony. 

Senator  Nelson.  Am  I  correct  In  saying 
that  to  get  approval  to  be  introduced  into 
the  marketplace  at  all.  a  prescription  drug 
has  to  meet  USP  standards? 

Dr.  GODDARD.  If  there  exists — or  NF,  yes. 
Combinations  are  not  In  USP,  of  course,  and 
there  are  many  combination  drugs  In  the 
mnrketplace  today,  too. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Well,  there  are  FDA  stand- 
ards, too,  aren't  there;  for  example,  on  anti- 
biotics? 

Dr.  GoDDARD.  Yes,  there  have  to  be  stand- 
ards, and  we  do  certify  them  on  a  batch-by- 
batch  basis. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Perhaps  you  cover  this  later, 
but  how  useful  and  effective  are  the  package 
inserts — do  the  doctors  really  read  them? 

Dr.  GoDDARD.  Most  of  the  time  the  physi- 
cian does  not  receive  them,  so  he  does  not 
really  have  an  opportunity. 

I  have  some  here,  for  example.  Here  is  a 
package  Insert.  I  do  not  think  many  physi- 
cians are  going  to  receive  this,  if  they  even 
get  it. 

It  has  selected  laboratory  data  for  patients 
on  this  drug,  for  example,  in  tabular  form. 
It  Is  very  small  print. 

The  answer  Is  no,  but  the  physician  does 
get  one  particular  form,  or  package  Inserts 
on  biological  products  do  tend  to  reach  him, 
and  I  think  that  should  be  continued.  It  is 
important.  These  others,  all  sorts  of  sizes, 
are  printed  on  what  is  called  in  the  trade 
bible  paper. 

Mr.  Gordon.  What  do  you  mean  by  "bible 
paper"? 

Dr.  Ooddard.  Well;  It  Is  very  thin. 
Mr.  Gordon.  You  need  a  magnifying  glass 
to  read  the  print? 

Dr.  GoDDARD.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.    Gordon.    Dr.    Goddard.    doesn't    this 
present   situation   really    make    the   doctors 
more    dependent    on    drug    advertising    and 
promotional  activity? 

Dr.  Ooddard.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  Is  not 
their  only  source  of  information.  But  as  I 
have  pointed  out  on  numerous  occasions 
the  Industry  does  spend  a  significant  amount 
of  their  Income  to  educate  the  physicians 
through  advertising. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Are  you  using  that  word  with 
quotation  marks?  • 

Dr.  Goddard.  Well.  I  say  advertising  in  this 
field  is  a  form  of  education,  and  I  am  serious 
when  I  make  that  point.  And  the  AMA  also 
now  recognizes  this  point — has  done  so 
apparently  in  response  to  a  recent  position 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  took  with  re- 
spect to  their  Income  on  general  advertis- 
ing. They  pointed  out  this  was  different  from 
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most  Mtrertlalnc  and  that  It  did  serve  an 

educational  purpoae. 

And  I  must  agree  wKb  that. 

Mr.  Ooaaoi*.  Who  took  that  poaltlon? 

Or.  OonatkMD.  Tbe  AMA. 

Mr.  OoaDoif .  How  abotit  the  TR8? 

Dr.  aoi»»4«».  They  haven't  responded  to 
this,  to  my  knowledge.  But  advertising  ap- 
parently does  Influence  the  physlclana' 
choice  of  the  drug.  Therefore.  I  think  It  is 
educational.  And  we  are  anxious  to  have  a 
comprehensive,  more  impartial  source  of 
drug  Information  readily  available  to  every 
physician,  every  pharmacist  and  erery  hoe- 
pltal  kept  up  to  date  with  accurate  pre- 
scribing Information. 

Senator  Nfijok.  I  dont  understand  the 
mechanics  of  the  delivery  of  the  package  In- 
sert. The  doctor  himself  in  bis  office  Just 
writes  a  prescr.ption.  The  drugs,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  come  Into  the  pharmacy. 
Does  each  package  of  prescription  drugs,  no 
matter  how  small,  have  to  have  an  Insert? 

Dr.  OoDDA«o.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Nki.aoif.  So  then  the  doctor  does 
not  come  In  contact  with  that  package  in- 
sert  

Dr  OoooAao.  Except  for  biological  prod- 
ucts, vhlch  tend  to  go  directly  to  his  office. 
.  Senator  NcLsoN.  What  do  you  mean  bj 
"biological"? 

Dr.  OoooABo.  Well,  vaccines  and  things  of 
this  nature,  you  se«. 

Senator  Nclson.  That  he  administers  him- 
self? 

Dr.  OoDDARD.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  see. 

Dr.  OoooAao.  And  Intravenous  therapy  on 
wards  In  the  hospital  tend  also  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  package  insert.  But  by  and 
large  these  are  received  by  the  pharmacist 
and  thrown  away  after  he  has  a  file  of  them, 
you  see  And  tbe  physician  can  call  tbe  phar- 
macy and  get  Information  on  a  drug.  And 
some  of  them  do  this.  But  by  and  large  they 
do  not  see  them.  So  the  system  does  not  ac- 
complish what  it  set  out  to  accomplish  at 
all. 

Senator  NcLsoif .  And  do  I  understand  that 
It  is  your  posltU>n  that  If  there  were  an  ac- 
ceptable compendium  adopted  and  pub- 
lished, you  would  be  willing  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  an  Insert  be  used  except  for 
blologicals? 

Dr.  OoooARD.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Nklson.  Is  the  Insert  required  by 
law.  or  Is  It  the  result  of  an  admlnlstratlTe 
ruling? 

Dr.  OoDDABo.  Those  are  the  conditions  for 
the  approval  of  a  new  drug.  Tea.  sir.  statu- 
tory. 

Senator  I«n.soir.  By  statute  or  by  a  ruling 
of  the  PDA? 

Dr.  OooDAKo.  Statute. 

Senator  Nclson.  So  you  would  have  to 
change  the  law  respecting  the  Insert 

Dr.  OoDOAXS.  Mr.  Goodrich,  do  you  want 
to  conunent  on  that? 

Mr  OooDKiCH.  We  have  authority  to  ex- 
empt a  prescription  drug  from  tbe  require- 
ment of  that  detailed  label  where  it  is  not 
necessary  (or  tbe  protection  of  tbe  public 
health.  We  could  do  so  if  we  bad  an  alterna- 
tive compendium  available  to  tbe  physician. 
Then  It  would  not  be  necesaary  to  carry 
that  Information  in  tbe  packages. 

SxaoMO,  Coaa.  AaNU.  Inc. 
Cleveland,  Otiio,  November  IS,  1967. 
Senator  Oatloko  Nelson, 
Ctairman,  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deax  SkMAToa  Nelson:  Your  letter  of  No- 
vember 3rd  bas  been  discussed  with  our  tech- 
nical,  legal   and   scientific   stalls.   It   Is   our 
feeling    that   a   Compendium,   which   would 
bring  together  In  one  place  all  of  tbe  au- 
thoritative  information   that   would   enable 
the  medical  ^xofeaalon  to  dispense  or  pre- 
scribe  druga   with    complete    knowledge   of 
tbeir  actions  and  side  effects,  is  a  wcrtb- 


while  undertaking.  This  Compendium  should 
replace  the  now  substantially  uselesa  pack- 
age inserts  required  by  FDA  regulations, 
which  costs  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  and 
indirectly  the  consumer  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

This  Compendium  must  be  prepared  by 
knowledgeable  persons  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical, medical,  legal,  government  and  aca- 
demic fields  who  are  aware  of  the  scientific 
and  other  oomplexltlea.  involved.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  flr<t  edition  could  encompass 
all  drugs,  nor  should  It.  It  should  consist  of 
the  single  entity  drugs  and  probably  those 
now  listed  In  the  US  P.  and  N.P..  which  are 
the  moat  widely  used.  These  drugs  should  be 
listed  by  generic  name  with  references  both 
to  trade  names  and  manufacturers. 

The  Compendium  should  be  a  compilation 
of  scientific  and  medical  facts  and  not  a  sales 
advertising  tool  where  prices  are  included. 
This  type  of  sales  information  is  readily 
available  from  other  sources. 

If  the  DA  is  in  agreement,  the  Compen- 
dium could  possibly  start  with  the  package 
insert  information  already  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  them.  Also  data  from  such  refer- 
ences as  the  Hospital  Pormulary.  Physician 
Desk  Reference,  etc.  could  be  the  basis  of  the 
Compendium. 

This  project  will  require  several  years  to 
complete  after  a  staff  has  been  assembled, 
and  perforce  might  have  to  be  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  second  edition  could  include  many  of 
the  combination  drugs  now  being  used.  Sub- 
sequent editions  could  continue  to  add  drugs 
as  it  will  take  many  editions  before  all  drugs 
are  listed. 

SCA  as  well  as  the  whole  pharmaceutical 
Indiutry   Is   looking   forward   to   a   National 
Drug  Compendium. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  J.  Dahixw, 

President. 

HorrMANN-lM  Roche,  Inc., 
Suttey,  NJ.,  December  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Gayloro  Nelson. 

Chairman.  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
U.S.   Senate.   Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  3.  1967,  asking  for  our 
views  on  the  subject  of  a  drug  compendium. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
you  the  views  of  my  company  on  this  matter. 
We  would  support  the  general  Idea  of  a  com- 
pendium because  we  believe  it  could  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  existing  means  of  mak- 
ing available  Information  on  drug  products. 

We  believe  that  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  should  have  ready  access  to  com- 
plete information  necessary  to  tbe  proper 
prescribing  and  dispensing  of  drug  products. 
We  consider  tbe  development,  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  such  information  re- 
garding our  own  products  to  be  one  of  our 
vital  responsibilities.  The  listings  of  Roche 
products  In  such  widely-used  reference  works 
as  the  Physicians"  Desk  Reference  (PDR), 
which  are  virtually  complete  reproductions 
of  our  package  Inserts.  Is  evidence  of  our 
policy  of  making  available  to  physicians  com- 
plete prescribing  Information  on  Roche  prod- 
ucts. As  I  will  discuss  in  more  detail  later, 
we  agree  with  Dr.  James  Ooddard  that  the 
PDR.  with  certain  modifications,  may  be  tbe 
best  vehicle  (or  establishing  a  drug  compen- 
dium since  it  already  Is  widely  used  by  physi- 
cians as  a  source  (or  prescribing  information. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche's  support  of  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  a  compendium  of  information  on 
drug  products  assumes  that  such  a  com- 
pendium would  be  produced  In  a  manner  so 
as  to  provide  physicians  and  other  appropri- 
ate persons  with  complete  and  current  infor- 
mation on  drug  products  essential  to  medical 
practice.  Among  other  benefits,  a  drug  com- 
pcndluni  with  official  status  could,  as  noted 
l>y  Dr.  Ooddard.  provide  a  preferable  alter- 
native   to    tbe    current    package    Insert   re- 


quirements. We  believe  firmly,  however,  that 
an  official  compendium  must  not  limit  or 
impair  the  physician's  prerogative  and  abil- 
ity to  prescribe  those  drug  products  which 
he  believes  are  In  tbe  best  Interests  of  his 
patients.  We  are  certain  you  would  agree 
that  if  the  current  high  standards  of  medi- 
cal care  are  to  be  maintained,  "compendium" 
must  not  mean  "control." 

We  must  also  express  our  opinion  that 
funds  and  efforts  in  the  health  field  should 
not  t>e  diverted  to  any  major  innovation 
from  the  many  recognized  areas  of  need 
which  exist  until  after  there  has  been  thor- 
ough exploration  of  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  The  concept  of  a  comprehen- 
sive drug  compendium  presents  many  com- 
plex scientific,  medical  and  legal  issues,  all 
of  which  we  believe  must  be  explored  In 
depth  by  an  independent  "compendium  task 
force"  drawn  from  government,  industry  and 
the  medical  and  scientific  communities  be- 
fore the  project  is  undertaken.  We  especially 
urge  that  the  questions  of  need  and  format 
of  a  compendium  be  explored  In  detail  with 
the  medical  profession  since  they  would,  of 
course,  be  the  primary  users  of  tbe  publica- 
tion. 

In  response  to  your  question  on  tbe  con- 
tent of  such  a  compendium,  we  offer  the 
following  comments  and  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration. We  have  also  included  some  sug- 
gestions on  other  matters  relating  to  a  com- 
pendliun  which  we  hope  will  be  viseful. 

We  believe  tbe  purpose  of  a  comprehen- 
sive drug  compendium  should  be  to  provide 
necessary  Information  in  concise  form  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  usage  of  drug  prod- 
ucts. A  total  dessertatlon  on  use  of  any  drug 
would  probably  require  too  great  an  amount 
of  space,  but  the  information  presented 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  physician  to 
prescribe  a  drug  confidently. 

At  tbe  present  time,  this  basic  information 
is  contained  in  "package  Inserts"  which  are 
included  In  every  container  of  most  drugs. 
These  Inserts  are  developed  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  drug  and.  (or  new  drugs,  are  ap- 
proved by  tb  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
be(ore  use.  We  recommend  that  a  compen- 
dium contain  substantially  the  same  product 
Information  now  contained  in  these  Inserts. 

We  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  alter  the  respective  statutory  respon- 
sibilities of  tbe  drug  manufacturers  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  with  respect 
to  this  basic  drug  prescribing  Information.  In 
particular,  we  would  recommend  against 
any  delegation  of  tbe  present  statutory  re- 
sponslbilltlee  of  tbe  manufacturer  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  In  this  area 
to  a  third  party.  This  would  have  tbe  effect 
of  duplicating  activities  presently  performed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  la 
reviewing  new  drug  applications  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  such  information,  and 
could  also  impair  the  ability  of  a  manufac- 
turer to  disseminate  information  on  Us  own 
products. 

In  the  compilation  of  a  drug  compendium, 
careful  consideration  would  have  to  be  given 
to  the  question  of  which  drugs  should  be 
Included.  It  will  have  to  balance  tbe  need 
for  a  work  of  manageable  size  with  the  need 
to  provide  adequate  Information  on  the  wid- 
est range  of  drugs  which  might  be  of  value 
to  the  physician  In  his  practice.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  several  thousand  drugs 
available  for  prescription  specification.  To 
include  in  a  compendium  information  on 
all  of  those  drugs  might  cause  it  to  be  too 
unwieldy  and  awkward  (or  use  in  everyday 
practice  (or  moat  physicians.  It  may  be  that 
a  compendium  should.  Initially  at  least,  be 
limited  to  the  two  or  three  hundred  most 
(requently   prescribed  drugs. 

A  major  issue  with  respect  to  a  drug  com- 
pendium is  the  format  for  presenting  in- 
formation on  specific  drug  products.  The 
basic  Issue  seems  to  be  wtietber  a  single 
monograph  can  provide  adequate  Informa- 
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Hon  on  drugs  with  the  same  established 
name  but  manufactured  by  different  com- 
panies. We  would  be  opposed  to  this  approach 
as  being  contrary  to  sound  medicine  and 
inconsistent  with  our  competitive  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

There   has   been   much   disctisslon   before 
your    Monopoly    Subcommittee    concerning 
drugs  sold  under  established  or  generic  names 
as  opposed  to  proprietary  name  drug  products 
and    the    existence    or    lack    of    therapeutic 
equivalency  between  them.  We  believe  It  Is 
clear  from  the  tastlmony  of  Dr.  Ooddard  and 
others  that  sttflldent  data  Is  not  yet  available 
to  answer  definitely  the  question  of  thera- 
peutic   equivalency    for    chemically    similar 
drugs.  And,  from  a  medical  standpoint,  the 
question   Is  obviously  too  Important  to  be 
answered  solely  on  the  basis  of  assumption. 
Our  position  is  that  whether  a  drug  prod- 
uct baa  a  proprietary  name  or  is  sold  under 
its  established  rwune  does  not  determine  the 
drug's  quality  or  therapeutic  value.  Whether 
a  drug  product  will  have  its  intended  effect 
can  be  determined  only  by  appropriate  lab- 
oratory and  cUnlcal  tests.  When  a  drug  con- 
taining a  specified  amount  of  a  particular 
active  ingredient  demonstrates  a  certain  clin- 
ical or  pharmacological  activity,  it  Is  possible 
that    another    drug    containing    the    same 
amount   of   the   same   active    ingredient.    If 
properly  compounded  into  a  finished  prod- 
uct  win  have  the  same  effect.  However,  It  Is 
certainly  true  that  this  Is  not  always  the  case. 
A  second  product  sold  under  the  same  es- 
tablished name  may  not  be  In  fact  a  thera- 
peutic duplicate  of  the  first.  Furthermore,  it 
is  essential  to  recognize  that  drugs  are  used 
to   treat   individual    patients.   Effective   and 
safe  action  in  most  cases  U  not  sufficient; 
failure  of  a  drug  to  perform,  even  in  isolated 
instances,  can  be  critical  to  the  individual 
concerned. 

Dr.   Ooddard   has  stated  that  his  agency 
is  in  the  process  of  developing  Information 
in  this  difficult  and  complex  area  for  many 
drug  products,  but  that  they  do  not  know 
the  answers  at  this  time  to  many  of  the  Is- 
sues. Thus  it  is  highly  Important  that  a  phy- 
slcan  not  be  required,  or  even  encouraged, 
to  disregard  the  source  of  the  products  which 
he  prescribes.  And,  from  a  competitive  stand- 
point, minimizing  the  distinctions  between 
manufacturers   would   discourage,   not   pro- 
mote, competition.  For  these  reasons,  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  essential  that  a  compendium  dis- 
tinguish between  drug  products  which  have 
been  demonstrated  by  appropriate  scientific 
studies  to  provide  consistently  the  Intended 
therapeutic  effect  of  those  which  have  not. 
Some  suggestions  for  preserving  the  dis- 
tinction between  drugs  from  different  manu- 
f actitfers  in  a  compendium  are  ( 1 )  to  permit 
manufacturers   to  list  their  products   indi- 
vidually by  company  with  full  information 
for  each   product,    (2)    to  permit  manufac- 
turers to  Include  following  the  listing  of  a 
drug  specific  facts  pertaining  to  the  clinical 
experience,  usage,  particular  studies  or  other 
materials  which  would  demonstrate  proof  of 
effectiveness  of  their  own  form  of  the  par- 
ticular medication,   (3)    to  cite  in  tbe  com- 
pendium  those   companies   which   have  ap- 
proved new  drug  applications,  including  the 
dates  of  approval,  and  (4)   to  note  whether 
clinical  studies  have  been  done  by  each  listed 
manufacturer   for   all   dosage  forms   of   the 
products.   Additionally,   since   some   compa- 
ixies   make   available   only  the   most   widely 
prescribed  dosage  forms,  it  is  essential  that 
a    compendium    Include    information    from 
companies  on  their  range  of  dosage  forms  of 
any  given  drug.  Also,  a  compendium  should 
not  be  designed  In  such  a  way  as  to  limit  the 
usefulness  of  trademarks,  which,  of  course, 
are  a  basic  and  Important  means  for  Iden- 
tifying manufacturers  of  drug  products. 

A  drug  compendium  would  need  a  number 
of  indices  enabling  ready  reference  to  medi- 
cations by  (1)  established  names,  (2)  pro- 
prietary names,    (3)    therapeutic  classlflca- 
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tlons,  (4)  chemical  or  pharmacological  In- 
dex, and  (5)  names  of  manufacturers.  Also, 
complete  and  periodic  supplementation  of 
the  Information  in  a  drug  compendium 
would  be  needed  to  assure  that  the  Informa- 
tion is  the  latest  available. 

The  questions  of  how  a  compendium  would 
be  financed  and  how  it  would  be  published 
are,  of  course,  extremely  Important.  We  agree 
here  again  with  Dr.  Ooddard  that  the  proj- 
ect should  be  undertaken  by  private  in- 
dustry and  ultimately  recognized  and  en- 
dorsed by  government. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment of  information  regarding  drug  prod- 
ucts rests  with  the  manufacturer.  It  is  also 
a  major  and  Important  function  of  a  drug 
manufacturer  to  make  available  to  physi- 
cians all  necessary  Information  relating  to 
its  products.  We  would  envision  a  drug  com- 
pendium as  a  further  step  In  this  role.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  the  government, 
and  m  particular  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, has  a  vital  interest  and  statu- 
tory responsibility  with  respect  to  drug  in- 
formation provided  to  physicians.  Thus,  as 
already  noted,  we  would  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  combined  effort  by  medicine,  in- 
dustry and  government  to  study  the  issues 
and  develop  the  basic  guidelines  and  format 
for  a  drug  compendium. 

Tbe  specific  vehicle  for  achieving  this 
combined  effort  could  be  an  existing  r-rivate 
publication,  such  as  the  already-mentioned 
PDR,  which  is  given  statutory  recognition. 
There  is  precedent  for  this  approach  in  the 
drug  field  since  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  expressly  recognizes  several 
private  publications  as  "official  compen- 
dlums." 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  criteria 
which   we  suggest  for  a  drug  compendium 
are  contained  in  the  PDR,  a  work  currently 
available   to    all    practicing    physicians   and 
used    by    most   of    them.    We   have    seen    a 
recent  analysis  of  PDR  by  the  R.  A.  Gosselln 
Company,  Inc.,  which  indicates  that  in  1966 
over  85  percent  of  all  prescriptions  dispensed 
in    the    United    States    by    established    and 
proprietary  names  were  (or  drugs  currently 
listed  in  the  product  Information  section  in 
It.    Another   study    by   Alfred   PoUtz   Media 
Studies    showed    that    over    90    percent    of 
all  physicians  in  private  practice  utilize  this 
publication     for     prescribing     information, 
many  on  a  dally  basU.  Thus  the  basic  use- 
fulness of  this  publication  Is  well  established. 
The     Information     regarding     particular 
drugs  in  the  PDR  "white  section"  Is  by  legal 
requirement  substantially  the  same  as  the 
InformaUon  contained  in  the  package  insert 
for  the   drug.   The   one  substantial   change 
needed  to  conform  It  to  the  standards  rec- 
ommended above  would  be  to  Include  a  sec- 
tion providing  Information  on  drugs  which 
are  sold  under  established  name.  These  mon- 
ographs could  be  arranged  alphabetically  by 
drug  name  and  could  be  followed  In  each 
instance   with    a   Ustlng   of   the   companies 
which   manufacture  such  drugs.  The  com- 
pany's name  could  be  cross-referenced  to  the 
manufactxirers'   section   of    the   pubUcaUon 
where  their  specific  products  would  be  In- 
dividually described  with  full   Information. 
We  believe  that  utilization  of  PDR  with  this 
and  other  additions  suggested  above  would 
provide   a   compendium  which  would  serve 
the    purpose    of    providing    InformaUon    on 
drugs  sold  under  established  name,  and,  by 
having  Individual  product  listing  of  manu- 
facturers, avoid  the  presently  unanswerable 
question     of     therapeutic     eqiUvalency     of 
chemically  similar  drugs  with  the  same  es- 
tabUshed  name.  Thus  we  believe  this  pub- 
lication should  be  considered  carefuUy  as  a 
possible  solution  to  the  compendliun  prob- 
lem, assuming,  of  course,  that  the  publisher 
would    agree    to    certain    modifications    and 
assuming  that  affected  manufacturers  would 
agree  to  participation  and  that  the  costs  of 
publication  would  be  reasonable. 
IX  the  Physicians'  Desk  Reference  or  per- 


haps another  existing  publication  or  organi- 
zation could  not  assiune  the  responsibility 
for  privately  producing  such  a  compendium. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quasi-public  corporation  such  as 
tbe  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
which  includes  on  its  Board  of  Directors 
several  Presidential  appointees.  These  ap- 
pointees would  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
government,  private  Industry,  and  the  medi- 
cal and  scientific  communities. 

A  private  publication  could  be  financed-  by 
payments  from  participating  manufacturers 
for  the  listing  of  their  products.  An  exemp- 
tion from  certain  of  the  reqviirements  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  package  Inserts  would  pro- 
vide an  Inducement  for  manufacturers  to 
participate. 

As  we  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  letter, 
Roche  would  support  the  general  Idea  of  a 
drug  compendium  designed  to  provide  phy- 
sicians with  current,  complete  and  readily 
available  information  on  drugs.  We  further 
believe  that  a  "compendium  task  force,"  as 
indicated  above,  should  be  established,  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  interested  groups  and 
bodies,  to  consider  the  many  issues  involved, 
including  the  suggestions  In  this  letter. 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity to  give  you  our  thougtrts  on  this 
important  subject.  I  hope  they  virtll  be  of 
value  to  you  in  the  development  of  your 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

V.  D.  Mattia,  M.D., 

President, 


Tex.as  Pharmacal  Co., 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  December  14. 1967. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  November  3,  1967,  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  developing  a  drug  com- 
pendium. .^     „ 
While  I  am  not  familiar  in  detail  with  all 
of  the  testimony  before  your  committee.  I 
am,  of  course,  acquainted   in   general  with 
the  proposal  advanced  by  Dr.  Ooddard  and 
have  some  views  on  this  matter  which  I  am 
happy  to  share  with  you.              ^ 

The  general  concept  of  a  drug  compendium 
Is  certainly  an  acceptable  one  In  theory. 
Problems  arise  in  the  manner  In  which  the 
development  of  such  a  compendium  Is  Im- 
plemented. As  you  may  have  been  ln(ormed. 
such  a  compendium  now  exists  in  the  form 
of  the  privately  published  "Physicians'  Desk 
Reference".  I  know  from  my  own  knowledge 
that  this  publication  is  widely  used  by  doc- 
tors and  is  considered  to  be  reliable.  The 
publication  is  not  absolutely  complete  in 
that  It  does  not  include  the  products  of 
every  drug  company  In  existence.  Further.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  contents  of  the 
publication  necessarily  have  FDA  approval; 
however,  my  observation  has  been  that  the 
material  included  In  PDR  closely  follows 
approved  package   Inserts. 

There  is  little  argument  that  the  most  use- 
ful compendium  to  the  medical  profession 
would  be  one  In  which  the  products  of  all 
drug  companies  would  be  included,  although 
the  expense  Involved  In  collecting  and  pre- 
senting information  on  all  drugs  of  all  com- 
panies would  Indeed  be  significant.  If  the 
drugs  have  received  new  drug  approval  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  presum- 
ably the  material  appearing  in  such  a  com- 
pendium would  be  based  upon  such  package 
insert  However,  some  of  these  package  In- 
serts tend  to  be  quite  lengthy,  including 
matter  of  little  practical  use  to  the  practicing 
physician,  so  that  I  vrould  hope  some  way 
could  be  evolved  to  provide  an  acceptable 
condensation  as  Indicated  in  order  to  prevent 
the  compendium  from  becoming  unduly 
bulky  and,  thereby,  destroying  Its  practical 
value.  Tbe  ultimate  question,  of  course.  Is 
the  real  need  to  be  filled  for  the  practicing 
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phyilcUn.  th*t  Is  not  already  provided  by 
exlxtlnf  mettaoda,  and  I  have  not  aeen  any 
deflnltlTe  Information  on  tbU  point. 

Tber*  would  alao  b«  the  problem  of  main- 
taining the  compendium  up-to-date,  but 
preaumably  thJa  could  be  done  with  periodic 
supplementa,  such  aa  now  utilised  by  POR. 

I  am  told  that  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
tbJit  drug  prices  should  be  Included  In  such 
a  compendium.  I  would  strongly  oppose  this 
suggestion  since  It  is  not  clear  to  me  how 
the  prices  would  be  selected.  A  great  deal  of 
the  Information  regarding  drug  prices  which 
I  have  recently  observed  seems  highly  mis- 
leading and  confusing.  Rather  than  attempt, 
therefore,  to  select  a  price  (wholesale  or  re- 
tall?)  for  each  drug — whether  It  be  the 
lowest  price  quoted  by  anyone  regardless  of 
extent  of  distribution,  an  "average"  price,  or 
a  price  whleh  might  be  regarded  as  a  "fair" 
price — It  seems  to  me  beat  to  not  Include 
the  price.  The  doctor  can  always  determine 
any  price  by  calling  his  pharmacist. 

I  have  also  seen  suggestions  made  that 
drugs  be  listed  under  their  generic  as  well 
as  brand  names.  I  see  no  objection  to  In- 
cluding generic  names  In  such  a  compen- 
dium, where  they  exist,  since  such  names  al- 
ready appear  on  the  label  of  the  product. 
In  our  *<>wn  field  of  specialty,  namely  der- 
mBtoiogtCAls,  the  brand  name  Is  practically 
the  only  one  which  would  have  any  meaning 
to  a  doctor,  since  the  products  we  market 
tend  to  be  composed  of  several  Ingredients, 
properly  blended,  to  which  a  generic  name 
Is  not  usually  applicable.  Of  course,  any 
conipendlum  that  did  not  Include  such  com- 
bination products  could  not  be  considered 
complete. 

In  summary,  as  I  have  Indicated.  I  believe 
the  broad  concept  of  a  reliable  drug  com- 
pendium cannot  be  questioned.  The  difficulty 
arises  when  one  attempts,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  make  it  all  Inclusive  and  completely  ac- 
curate, yet  recognizes  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing It  within  an  acceptable  length  and  ex- 
pense. I  am  not  sure  I  know  the  answers  to 
these  problems,  but  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
mend your  committee  for  attempting  to  shed 
light  on  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

AKTHUil   W     MutXLCK. 

President. 

OacANON,  Inc., 
West  Orange.  N.J.  November  15.  1967. 
Hon.  Oatlobo  Nelson, 

Chairman.  Senate  Monopoly  Committee.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
DsAS  Sn:  This  Is  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter dated  3  November  19<i7 

We  are  favorably  inclined  towards  the 
compendium  concept.  Such  compendium  of 
drugs  could  be  useful  provided  It  Is  worked 
up  carefully  with  respect  to  the  objectives. 
Among  the  prime  objectives  would  b«  to 
assist  the  prescribing  physician.  This  should 
provide  the  guidelines  as  to  wh.-it  goes  Into 
such  compendium.  It  should  reflect  the  ex- 
pressed views  of  physicians  as  to  what  they 
would  find  most  useful  and  significant  to 
facilitate  their  use  of  the  drugs  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry  has  made,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  available. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Kosix, 
Administrative  Vice  President. 

3.  P.  DvasT  &  Co..  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  November  X7,  1947. 
Hon.  Oaxlobo  Nixson, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAS  Sbnato*  Nklson:  We  appreciate  re- 
ceiving your  letter  of  November  3rd,  IM7  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  you  our 
thoughts  on  national  compendium  of  drugs. 
It  may  be  relevant  to  point  out  that  we  have 
been  handling  drugs  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  tmrty-acTcn  yaan.  and  are  well  re- 
spected in  th»  g«ocr»phle  unrnM  that  we 
service.  We  think  that  a  smaller  company 


such  as  ours  that  works  Intimately  with 
thousands  of  physicians  may  have  some 
useful  thoughts  to  contribute. 

We  ai-e  in  favor  of  a  compendium  and 
believe  It  should  be  similar  in  format  to 
the  "Physicians  Desk  Reference"  but  greatly 
expanded  to  Include  every  item  of  every  com- 
pany from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  In  the 
pharmaceutical  field. 

If  you  would  desire  additional  thoughts  on 
the  subject  we  will  be  happy  to  cooperate. 
Sincerely. 

RlCHABO  L.  DuasT. 

President. 

CROOKES-BaRNKS  LABOkATORIXS,  INC.. 

Wayne.  NJ..  December  4. 1997. 
Hon.  Oayloso  Nelson, 

Chairman.  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Mr  DcAS  Senator  Nelson:  In  reference  to 
your  letter  of  November  3  addressed  to  Mr. 
Louis  E.  S.  Santamarla,  please  be  advised 
that  I  endorse  the  concept  of  a  compendium 
of  drugs. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  having  spent  many 
years  in  practice,  that  the  compendium 
should  include  generic  and  brand  names, 
the  manufacturer  of  each  generic  and 
brand  name,  some  basic  pharmacology  and 
adverse  reactions. 

In    general.    I    feel    that   an   official   com- 
pendium   similar    to    the    Physician's    Desk 
Reference  but  without  the  promotion,  would 
be  the  most  valuable. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  K.  Bbirne,  M.D., 

Vice  President. 

Thb  Upjohn  Co.. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich..  November  17, 1967. 
Senator  Oatlobo  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  Is  in  re.iponse 
to  your  recent  letter  requesting  my  views  as 
to  the  merits  of  a  drug  compendium. 

I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  writing  and 
expression  of  Interest  in  the  position  of  The 
Upjohn  Company  on  a  subject  of  such  Im- 
portance to  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  and 
the  medical  profession. 

The  position  of  The  Upjohn  Company  Is 
compatible  with  others  who  have  endorsed 
the  general  concept  of  a  drug  compendium. 
It  has  been  our  consistent  policy  to  Insure 
full  disclosure  as  to  the  quality,  character- 
istics and  proper  usage  of  the  products  which 
we  manufacture.  Thus,  we  would  certainly 
support,  in  principle,  the  idea  of  a  com- 
pendium as  a  vehicle  for  providing  such 
relevant  Information  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession 

While  one  can  endorse  the  principle  of  a 
compendium,  careful  and  serious  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  substantive  composition 
of  this  publication.  I  share  the  view  expressed 
by  Dr.  Ooddard  in  his  testimony  before  your 
Subcommittee  on  November  9,  that  the 
compilation  of  a  Drug  Labeling  Compendium 
will  be  a  difficult  task.  Certainly  a  meaningful 
compendium  must  include  pertinent  infor- 
mation presented  in  a  form  best  suited  to  im- 
part essential  facts  Included  In  package  In- 
serts. These  facts,  as  you  well  know,  are  re- 
lated to  the  quality  and  characteristics, 
safety  and  efficacy  of  our  drug  preparations. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  Include  in- 
formation superfluous  to  this  purpose  and 
do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  economic  data, 
such  as  price,  would  be  germane  to  this 
publication. 

I  believe  that  considerable  thought  and  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  membership  of  the 
committee  which  will  prepare  the  compen- 
dium and  be  responsible  for  its  content,  for 
the  value  of  this  publication  will  be  directly 
related  to  the  caliber  of  Its  format  and  com- 
position. Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this  question  as  well  as  others  which 
relate  to  content  ot  the  compendium.  The 


views  of  concerned  parties  should  be  elicited 
In  deciding  whether  all  or  portions  of  infor- 
mation presently  contained  In  package  in- 
serts should  be  Included.  If  this  document  Is 
to  group  drugs  according  to  specified  nomen- 
clature with  an  accompanying  summary  of 
the  drugs  listed,  then  standards  should  be 
adopted  concerning  the  method  of  drug  se- 
lection as  well  as  proper  preparation  of  the 
summary.  There  are,  after  all,  delicate  dis- 
tinctions between  many  drugs  which  require 
recognition  in  a  compendium.  Furthermore, 
a  policy  should  be  formulated  to  insure  that 
new  drugs  approved  subsequent  to  publica- 
tion of  a  compendium  but  prior  to  release  of 
supplements  thereto  may  be  distributed 
without  penalty  for  not  being  Included  in 
the  compendium. 

These  are  but  examples  of  some  decisions 
which  must  be  made  prior  to  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  a  compendium.  I  would 
suggest  that  to  resolve  questions  such  as 
these,  thought  be  given  to  calling  a  meeting 
of  those  people  who  will  be  concerned  with 
Its  use.  Among  such  people  would  be  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  representatives  of  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion. This  could  provide  a  blue  ribbon 
committee  to  study  these  and  other  questions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  preparation  of  a 
worthwhile  compendium. 

I  hope  that  these  brief  comments  will  be  of 
assistance,  and  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  de- 
sire to  cooperate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  T.  Parfet.  Jr. 

Smtth  Kline  A  French  LABORATORn:s, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Noi-ember  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Qayloro  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  In  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  asking  for  our  comments  on 
the  idea  of  a  drug  compendium,  we  believe 
that  the  general  concept  Is  a  good  one. 

As  to  content,  we  feel  that  there  should  be 
a  description  of  each  individual  nationally 
marketed  drug  product  of  all  registered 
manufacturers,  together  with  full  prescrib- 
ing Information  as  approved  by  the  FDA. 
Anything  less  than  this  would  deprive  the 
physician  of  full  information  on  the  specific 
drug  product  he  may  wish  to  prescribe. 

As  to  the  format,  we  believe  that  on  ex- 
pansion of  the  existing  Physicians'  Desk  Ref- 
erence ( PDR ) ,  currently  the  most  widely 
available  source  of  this  information,  would 
be  the  most  practical  and  economical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Further,  we  would  sug- 
gest specific  controls  by  the  publisher  and 
the  FDA  to  assure  that  the  information  on 
each  drug  product  is  complete  and  up-to- 
date.  Admittedly,  such  a  compendium  would 
significantly  Increase  the  size  or  create  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  the  PDR.  but  we  don't 
believe  this  would  lessen  Its  usefulness  to 
the  physician.  We  also  agree  that  PDR  should 
continue  to  be  supported  by  the  industries 
whose  drug  products  are  included.  In  the 
case  of  products  not  Included  for  reason  of 
limited  distribution  (or  for  any  other  rea- 
son), prescribing  information  Inserts  could 
still  be  required  for  inclusion  with  the  com- 
mercial package,  as  at  present. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

T.  M.  Ravch. 

Thk  Wnm  HoTTSK, 
Washington,  January  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Oaylobo  Nelson, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sknatob  Nelson:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  a  national 
drug  formulary  and  a  national  compendium 
of  information  for  prescription  drugs. 
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I  am  plcmmr'  to  haw  the  opp<»tunlty  to 
expreas  my  strong  support  for  such  a  pro- 
ooMt  PuU  disclosure  of  information  to  assist 
the  consumer  in  getting  the  best  buy  for 
bU  money,  and  adequate  protection  of  the 
Dublic-B  health  are  both  principles  which  the 
Administration  supports.  A  significant  step 
in  oroTldlng  both  would  be  made  by  pubU- 
catlon  of  a  United  States  Drug  Compendium 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Inclusion  In  the  Compendium  of  generic 
drug  names,  drug  use.  dangers,  contraindi- 
cations, side  effects,  or  doses  would  facilitate 
accurate  prescription  and,  at  lower  cost. 
With  knowledge  of  the  generic  name,  the 
consiuner  can  do  comparative  shopping. 

While  portions  of  thU  inlormaUon  are 
currently  available  through  privately  pub- 
lished publications,  they  do  not  give  Indica- 
tion of  use.  dangers,  contraindications,  side 
effects  or  doses.  They  are  of  some  value  to 
the  pharmacist,  but  not  of  value  to  the  prac- 
ticing physician,  hospital,  or  social  service 
agency.  Compilation  of  advertising  by  phar- 
maceutical firms,  also  privately  published, 
does  not  serve  the  consumer's  medical  ad- 
visers adequately  by  providing  sufficient  un- 
biased information. 

If  requested  by  Congressional  committees 
conducting  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
designed  to  make  possible  a  national  drug 
formulary  and  compendium  of  Information 
for  prescription  drugs,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
testify  m  behalf  of  cons\imers  for  full  dis- 
closure as  being  In  the  Interest  of  additional 
health  protection  and  lowering  drug  costs  to 
consumers. 

Sincerely, 

Betty  Purness, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

for  Consumer  Affairs. 


Stanford  UNrvxRsrrr 
School  of  Msdicine, 
PoJo  Alto,  Calif.,  November  16. 1967. 
Hon.  Gatlobb  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Gaylobd:  •  *  •  You  asked  me  about 
the  value  of  a  drug  compendium.  This  would 
indeed  be  an  extremely  valuable  system  for 
drug  information.  In  principal,  I  would  give 
it  the  highest  possible  endorsement. 

One  should,  however,  not  underestimate 
the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  since 
It  would  represent  very  nearly  a  distillation 
of  recent  and  contemporary  medical  research. 
aCany  of  the  assertions  that  should  appear 
in  enttles  In  the  compendium  would  be  con- 
troversial. There  is  sufficient  division  of  In- 
terest and  adversary  quaUty  that  one  would, 
m  all  lalrneas,  have  to  make  provision  for 
the  reglstraUon  of  conflicting  opinions.  I  do 
not  however,  believe  that  these  objections 
are  InsurmounUble  and  I  would  strongly 
urge  a  definitional  study  of  such  a  project  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Such  compendium  would  have  the  obvious 
purpose  of  dUplaclng  the  inexpressibly  bad 
system  of  drug  advertUlng  that  now  prevalU. 
As  the  compendium  develops.  I  foresee  that 
we  might  move  towards  a  situation  where 
drugs  would  not  be  permitted  to  advertise  In 
any  other  way.  In  my  opinion,  this  shut  of 
emphasis  from  promotional  to  Informational 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  drug  Industry 
would  Jiave  the  most  constructive  effects  in 
many  other  problem  areas  that  affect  the  In- 
dustry in  lU  relation  to  public  Interest  at 
the  present  time. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  physicians  have 
not  developed  their  own  professional  organi- 
zation to  deal  with  this  problem.  Even  now 
there  would  be  obvious  merit  In  delegating 
as  much  responslbUlty  as  possible  to  profes- 
sional, non-government  agencies  for  the  Im- 
plementaUon  of  these  educaUonal  programs. 
With  aU  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Joshua  IiMiiisbo. 
Professor  of  Genetics. 


Chicaoo,  Iu... 

March  8. 1968. 

Hon.  QATiiOaD  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  BuHOing, 

Washington,  D.C.  .».,„,„ 

DEAR  SENATOR  NELSON:  YOU  BTS  Certainly 
on  the  right  Uack  with  your  proposal  to 
publish  a  compendium  of  pharmaceuUcals 
which  would  include  In  each  case  a  fair  ev^- 
uatlon  of  that  drug's  potential  for  benefit 
and  harm.  Such  a  work  would  only  be  really 
useful  If  prepared  by  an  independent  source 
and  the  federal  government,  which  your  pro- 
posal suggests.  Is  the  only  Independent 
kiurce  able  to  perform  this  evaluation.  The 
American  Medical  AssocIaUon  Is  obviously 
too  tied  to  and  dependent  on  the  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  for  their  evaluations 
to  be  trustworthy  on  this  vital  subject:  it  Is 
surely  sheer  folly  to  rely  entirely  on  the  man- 
uf acturers'  statements  themselves  as  the  cur- 
renUy  used  Physician's  Desk  Reference  now 

Despite  the  clear  need  for  such  a  work  In 
clinical  practice,  the  fact  that  the  AMA  has 
never  Issued  one  clearly  shows  their  imwlii- 
mgness  to  interfere  with  the  manufacturers 
sponsored  PDR,  which  Is,  of  course,  a  great 
sales  help  to  these  manufacturers. 

I  wrote  you  several  weeks  ago  praising  your 
attempts  in  the  health  field.  I  took  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  you  to 
Secretary  Gardner  of  HEW.  Mr.  Milton  Silver- 
man Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary "for  Health,  sent  me  an  an,swer  which 
showed  that  he  Is  indeed  giving  meaningful 
thought  and  appraisal  of  the  medical  situa- 
tion in  American  and  Is  devoting  a  high  level 
of  ability  and  effort  to  find  new  solutions  to 
the  present  grave  problems.  .  ^  i. 

The  value  of  this  compendiiun  would,  I  be- 
lieve be  much  enhanced  by  a  lew  sections 
covering  the  theoretical  pharmacological 
basU  of  therapeutics  with  certain  groups  of 
drugs  whose  use  became  widespread  after 
most  physicians  now  practicing  finished 
medical  school.  Such  important  areas  as 
"tranquilizer  pharmaceuticals"  and  the 
"mycln  antibiotics"  have  not  been  syste- 
matically studied  by  most  physicians  in 
school  and  for  this  reason  such  a  section 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Thanking  you  lor  your  efforts  which  win 
ultimately  be  greatiy  to  the  advantage  of  the 
health  of  all  citizens,  and  I  believe,  will  also 
make  the  work  of  physlcle.ns  far  more  effec- 
tive, I  am. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jay  H.  Schmidt,  M.D. 


Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pumtc 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  February  6,  1967, 
for  a  report  on  S.  720.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as 
amended  In  order  to  provide  lor  the  pub- 
lishing ol  a  United  States  Drug  Compendium 
and  lor  other  purposes. 

The  bin  would  provide  lor  the  regular 
pubUcatlon  ol  a  compendium  consisting  of 
the  approved  labeUng  of  official  and  trade- 
name drugs  cleared  for  marketing  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

At  the  present  time,  several  thousand 
drugs  are  constantly  used  In  medical  prac- 
tice. These  drugs  are  highly  sophisticated 
chemical  compounds  and  present  very  con- 
siderable problems.  The  potential  of  the  good 
which  a  drug  can  do  is  in  most  cases  equalled 
by  Its  potential  for  danger  If  It  U  used  under 
the  wrong  circumstances,  In  the  wrong 
quantities,  for  the  wrong  disorders,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  for  the  wrong  person.  The 
warnlngB.  cautions,  contraindications,  and 
possible  side  effects  of  these  drugs  are  stated 
m  the  labeUng  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  labeUng 
which  Is  addressed  to  the  physician  does  In 


effect  rarely  get  to  blm,  because  as  a  matter 
of  practical  experience  It  geto  lost  somewhere 
between  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler, 
and  the  retaU  pharmaclkt.  Nor  are  these 
drug  labeU  at  present  In  a  form  which  would 
facilitate  thorough  study  by  the  physician, 
even  if  he  had  easy  access  to  them. 

The  result  Is  that  the  physician  has  to  rely 
almost  entirely  on  various  means  of  drug 
promotion  In  which  the  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  engaged,  such  as  advertising 
in  medical  journals,  promotional  literature 
Bent  directly  to  the  physician,  and  the  like. 
In  many  cases,  such  promotion  does  not  re- 
flect the  approved  labeUng.  The  physician, 
the  hospital  administrator,  or  the  social 
service  agency  thus  are  severely  limited  in 
their  search  for  a  drug  for  a  particular  clin- 
ical situation,  or  in  their  ability  to  compare 
drugs  for  which  similar  claims  are  made. 

Nor  is  there  at  present  a  publication  which 
lists  objectively   the  labeling  of  drugs   ap- 
proved   for    marketing    by    the    FDA.    Such 
publications  as  there  are  either  give  a  list 
of  drugs  selected  by  the  editor  or  are  directed 
to   the   pharmacist   giving   Ingredient   com- 
ponents and  so  forth,  or  are  compendia  of 
advertising  which  frequently  overstate  the 
beneficial  effects  of  a  drug  without  balancing 
such  statements  with  indications  of  danger- 
ous side  effects  and  the  like.  A  Drug  Label 
compendium  pubUshed  by  this  Department 
would  list  both  official  and  uade-name  drugs 
and  thus  give  the  practicing  physician,  or 
the    hospital    administrator,    or    the    social 
service  agency,  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
Intelligent  and  Informed  choice  in  the  use 
and  purchase  ol  drugs  necessary  to  his  work. 
Such  a  compendium  would  be  a  vital,  and 
indeed    indispensable,    aid    to    the    medical 
practice   In   this   country   and   thus   to   the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  720,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Drug  Label  Compendium  would 
be  paid  for  by  charging  the  sponsors  of  new 
drugs  a  lee  for  New  Drug  Applications  which 
Involve  considerable  investigational  work  on 
the  part  ol  the  Department  and  for  which 
so  lar  no  charges  have  been  made. 

However,  It  is  expected  that  pharmaceu- 
tical manulacturers,  who  would  be  per- 
mitted to  omit  package  Inserts  alter  their 
drugs  have  been  listed  In  the  Drug  Label 
Compendium,  would  save  substantial 
amounts  now  expended  lor  the  printing  and 
insertion  ol  these  drug  labels. 

We  would  therelore  recommend  that  S. 
720  be  given  lavorable  consideration  by  your 
Committee. 

We    are    advised    by    the   Bureau    ol    the 
Budget  that  there   is  no  objection  to   the 
presentation  ol  this  report  Irom  the  stand- 
point ol  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 


Secretary. 

(From  Medical  World  News.  Aug.  16,  19681 
The  FTDA  Under  Dr.  Ley 
(Note. — Of  all  the  unfinished  business  that 
new  PDA  Commissioner  Herbert  L.  Ley  Jr. 
has  inherited.  Including  the  therapeutic 
equivalency  Issue  and  the  huge  pre-1962 
drug  review,  he  considers  nothing  more  Im- 
portant than  the  proposed  drug  compen- 
dium In  this  MWN  Interview,  Dr.  Ley  argues 
that  a  digest  ol  all  pertinent  data  on  all 
drugs  In  interstate  commerce  is  vital  as  a 
relerence  work  lor  doctors.  Since  It  could 
lead  to  a  loosening  ol  ad  reg:\Uatlons,  he  feels 
It  ought  to  be  attractive  to  the  drug  industry 

Q  When  Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard 
left  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  at 
the  end  of  June,  he  voiced  a  feeling  ol  Irus- 
tration  over  his  InablUty  to  get  through  to 
the  one  group  ol  Americans  he  most  wanted 
to  reach— his  fellow  physicians.  Dr.  Ley,  how 
do  you  leel  about  that? 

A  I  share  Dr.  Goddard's  feelings  exactly. 
Closing  the  communication  gap  between  the 
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PDA  and  the  nation's  phjvlctana  is  a  major 
challenge.  I  an\  especially  concerned  about 
the  communication  problems  that  come  up 
when  the  FDA  takes  action  on  drugs  that  the 
doctor  prescribes  and  his  patients  use.  The 
recall  of  anticoagulant  drugs  from  the  mar- 
ketplace  last  year  was  publicized  in  the  prsss 
across  the  country  and  aroused  considerable 
concern  among  patients  using  the  drugs — 
quite  understandably.  Many  physicians  got 
phone  calls  from  their  patients  before  they 
•▼•n  had  a  chance  to  read  the  newspaper 
Items. 

Other  problems  of  communication  are  less 
intimately  related  to  our  regulatory  actions. 
In  our  collected  files  of  experience  and  data 
here  at  the  FDA,  we  have  a  very  valuable 
body  of  Important  medical  and  scientific  In- 
formation. In  the  pMst.  we  have  not  used 
artlclea  In  sclentlflc  and  medical  journals  to 
summarise  the  agency's  experience  in  a  par- 
ticular area.  In  the  case  of  chloramphenicol, 
for  example,  the  comparison  between  sales  or 
batch  certification  figures,  which  give  some 
maasitre  of  the  amount  of  the  drug  used, 
and  the  numbers  of  cases  of  the  diseases  for 
which  chloramphenicol  Is  appropriate  would 
make  an  Interesting  medical  paper.  In  my 
opinion,  this  type  of  medical  report  would 
be  a  valuable  element  for  the  physician  to 
consider  ifl'hls  Judgments  Involving  treat- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  greater  need  for  the  FDA 
to  act  as  a  therapeutic  advisor  to  the 
physician? 

A.  No.  That  Is  not  our  responsibility.  But 
we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  make  Informa- 
tion on  drugs  available  to  the  physician. 

Q  Dr  Ooddard  felt  that  the  doctors'  knowl- 
edge of  drugs  was  rather  poor  and  that  they 
need  more  education  from  the  FDA  In  this 
area.  Do  you  share  this  view? 

A.  Not  precisely.  There  Is  a  need  for  con- 
tinuing education  In  this  field,  but  a  gov- 
ernment agency  Is  not  the  proper  group  to 
take  It  on.  However,  such  educational  pro- 
grams can  function  effectively  only  If  they 
have  access  to  the  full  factual  drug  Informa- 
tion that  resides  In  our  files.  That's  where  o\ir 
responsibility  Is. 

And  this  leads  very  naturally  to  the  drug 
compendium,  which  was  one  of  Dr.  Ooddard's 
major  Interest  and  remains  one  of  mine.  I 
believe  the  compendium  should  Include  all 
prescription  drugs  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  be  distributed  without  charge  to  all 
physicians  and  allied  medical  specialists, 
medical  treatment  facilities,  and  pharmacists. 

Q.  Didn't  a  survey  sponsored  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association  Indi- 
cate that  most  physicians  believe  existing 
sources  of  drug  Information  are  adequate? 

A.  That's  true,  though  I  am  unable  to 
conunent  on  the  validity  of  the  sampling 
process.  But  here  In  the  agency,  because  or 
our  close  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
medical  reporting  on  drug  usage,  we  are  In  a 
unique  position  to  say  that  there  Is  need  for 
a  well-designed,  readable,  and  comprehensive 
drug  compendium.  The  past  20  years  have 
brought  such  a  large  number  of  new  drug 
products  to  the  market  that  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult. If  not  Impossible,  for  a  physician  In 
dally  practice  to  be  Intimately  aware  of  all 
details  for  use  of  all  of  these  products.  It  Is 
Just  humanly  Impossible.  There  Is  need  for 
continuing  education  among  physicians  Just 
as  there  Is  among  teachers — and  even  among 
government  employees. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  advertising  as 
a  source  of  Information  for  a  doctor? 

A.  Nowadays,  advertising  is  educational  as 
well  as  promotional.  But  once  an  FDA-ap- 
proved compendium  Is  In  the  hands  of  every 
doctor.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  deleting  the  require- 
ments for  brief  sununary  Information  In  ad- 
vertising. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Industry  will  help  pay 
for  the  compendium? 

A.  The  Initial  funding  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  government.  Later,  companies 


oould  be  aaseaaed  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  drug  products  and  the  volume  of  sales. 

Q.  What  win  a  federal  compendium  give 
the  doctor  that  he  can't  get  from  the  Phy- 
sicians' Desk  Reference  and  other  existing 
sources? 

A.  In  one  volume,  he  would  have  Informa- 
tion on  all  drug  products  In  Interstate  com- 
merce In  this  country.  PDR  does  not  contain 
that. 

Q.  But  doctors  don't  us*  all  the  druga  on 
the  market,  and  many  feel  that  PDR  has 
the  list  pared  down  to  a  workable  size 

A.  There  are  situations  In  which  the  phy- 
sician finds  It  very  difficult  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation on  a  drug  that  he  may  want  to  use 
for  an  unusual  or  very  serious  condition. 
If  It  la  a  low-volume  drug.  It  will  not  b« 
in  PDR. 

Q.  Do  you  see  room  for  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  FDA  physicians  and  the  com- 
panies submitting  new-drug  applications? 

A.  Tes.  If  the  Investigational  drug  studies 
are  properly  done,  with  adequate  exchange 
of  Information  while  they  are  in  progress, 
no  firm  need  ever  be  embarrassed  by  having 
an  NDA  rejected.  We  are  moving  to  the  be- 
lief that  a  company  should  have  resolved 
all  major  questions  before  the  application 
is  filed  with  us.  We  would  then  be  able  to 
approve  the  NDA  much  more  promptly. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  you  will  be  asserting 
more  direct  supervision  over  the  clinical  In- 
vestigation stage? 

A.  We  win  be  participating  more  vigor- 
ously In  discussion  and  criticism  of  protocols 
during  this  phase.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
supervise  this  type  of  study  directly. 

Q.  It  was  recently  disclosed  that  In  review- 
ing a  two-year-old  study  on  betahlstlne  hy- 
drochloride (Sere.  Unlmed) .  FDA  agenu  went 
afield  and  quizzed  patlenu  directly  (MWN. 
Aug.  9).  One  of  the  agents  said  this  tactic 
had  been  used  in  at  least  one  other  Instance. 
Is  this  kind  of  direct  supervision  proper? 

A.  For  Investigational  drug  studies.  Con- 
gress gives  us  the  responsibility  to  document 
and  check.  In  this  case,  the  comr>any  should 
have  monitored  more  closely.  Investigation 
Indicates  that  the  new-drug  application  con- 
tains untrue  statements  of  material  facta 
about  the  status  of  some  of  the  patients  in- 
volved In  the  clinical  trials,  the  drugs  they 
were  given,  and  the  results  obtained. 

Q.  Dr.  Ley.  many  doctors  feel  that  the 
FDA's  emphasis  on  exact  labeling  takes  away 
the  leeway  they  miut  have  in  using  drugs 
to  treat  their  patients.  What  control  do  you 
believe  the  FDA  should  exert  over  the  physi- 
cians' use  of  drugs? 

A.  It's  not  a  matter  of  control.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  furnish — in  package  Inserts 
and  presently.  I  hope,  in  the  compendium — 
the  significant  information  on  side  effects, 
adverse  reactions  and  contraindications  that 
the  physician  needs  to  initiate  therapy  with 
any  drug  in  the  marketplace  and  to  Judge 
reactions  to  therapy. 

The  controversy  ostr  the  medicolegal  im- 
plications of  labeling  requirements  during 
the  past  two  years  has  often  been  more  emo- 
tional than  rational.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
that  In  a  recent  decision  In  a  malpractice 
case,  the  Blassachusetts  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  package  insert  is  no  more  and  no 
less  Important  than  any  other  medical  ref- 
erence available  to  the  physician.  This  deci- 
sion should  do  much  to  alleviate  undue  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession. 

I  From  AMA  News.  Oct.  14,  1908 1 
Meet  HsaBnrr  L.  Let,  Jb.,  M.D.,  FDA  CHiEf 

Q.  There  has  been  much  publicity  recently 
about  tests  disclosing  discrepancies  In  chem- 
ical and  clinical  equivalency  of  drugs,  with 
brand-name  drugs  in  some  cases  demonstrat- 
ing greater  clinical  effectiveness.  How  wide- 
spread do  you  believe  this  might  be,  and  have 
any  answers  been  forthcoming? 

A.  There  have  been  fewer  than  two  dozen 
examples  of  such  discrepancies  to  date  that 


can  be  recounted.  In  the  case  of  a  tetracycline 
tablet,  we  found  that  a  sugar  coating  pre- 
vented dissolving.  The  problem  was  one  of 
crystal  size  in  the  fungicide  grlseofulvln 
There  have  been  no  detailed  explanations 
yet.  We  have  a  hunch  that  the  discrepancies 
In  chloramphenicol  may  be  caused  by  exclp- 
lents  In  the  capsule.  We  need  to  develop  in 
vitro  tests  that  can  discriminate  as  well  as 
human  tests. 

Q.  In  line  with  this,  there  have  been  pro- 
posals that  the  Biological  Standards  Division 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  be 
shifted  to  FDA  In  order  to  have  all  drug  and 
biological  clearing  work  done  by  a  single 
agency.  Is  there  anything  in  the  works? 

A.  No,  there  Is  nothing  new. 

Q.  Drug  advertisements  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  Kefauver  Drug  Law  was 
approved  five  years  ago.  Can  physicians  an- 
ticipate future  changes? 

A.  As  time  goes  on,  we  hope  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  past  several  years  wUl  continue 
to  produce  what  we  consider  very  significant 
changes  In  the  approach  and  accuracy  of 
drug  advertising.  The  general  situation  In 
the  advertising  area  Is  much  better  than  it 
was  two  years  ago.  but  occasionally  we  re- 
ceive strong  and  vigorous  complaints  from 
physicians  about  ads  such  as  that  they  may 
go  beyond  the  law  in  claims  of  effectiveness 
or  Indicated  usages. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  conflict 
between  FDA  and  the  drug  Industry  over  the 
entire  regulatory  approach  of  the  agency. 
How  do  you  view  the  agency's  regulatory 
role? 

A.  The  objective  of  the  agency  is  not  to 
take  punitive  actions  on  every  violation.  This 
would  b«  very  shortsighted.  The  objective, 
hopefully.  Is  to  achieve  a  change  of  attitude 
regarding  promotional  efforts  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  We  question  whether  it  Is  appro- 
priate for  drug  companies  to  iise  conven- 
tional promotional  techniques  such  as  are 
employed  In  selling  cars,  yachts,  houses,  etc. 
In  these  cases,  a  customer  feedback  Is  pos- 
sible. The  consumer  can't  be  burned  too 
many  times  because  he  will  refuse  to  buy 
the  product.  The  drug  consumer,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  not  in  a  position  to  feed  back. 
I  feel  that  It  is  not  appropriate  to  advertise 
drugs  as  other  products.  I  hope  the  Industry 
will  recognize  that  a  much  different  approach 
Is  needed. 

Q.  Do  you  discern  much  progreks? 

A.  With  individual  firms,  yes.  There  is  a 
very  decidedly  active  interchange  of  ideas. 
However.  I  am  still  feeling  my  way  with  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn. 

Q.  Special  study  groups  have  recom- 
mended that  the  FDA  and  the  drug  Industry 
set  up  a  self-policing  code  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  federal  trade  commission  with 
industries.  What  Is  your  opinion? 

A.  Nothing  haa  been  done  so  far.  One 
problem  here  is  that  although  the  PMA  rep- 
resents most  of  the  large  companies,  there 
is  no  single  group  representative  of  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole.  To  date  it  Is  impossible 
to  get  a  spokesman  for  the  entire  Industry. 

Q.  Some  physicians  and  research  scientists 
charge  that  FDA  is  too  strict  with  experi- 
mental drugs  and  has  hampered  medical  re- 
search. 

A.  The  usual  contention  is  that  the  Ke- 
fauver Law  has  slowed  the  applications  for 
new  drugs.  The  fact  is  that  when  you  plot 
new  drug  applications  year  by  year  for  the 
past  30  years,  there  Is  a  drop-off  starting  in 
1955  and  the  downward  slope  has  been  uni- 
form Since  then  with  apparently  no  marked 
effect  by  the  Kefauver  amendments.  My 
guess  is  that  there  has  been  no  strangula- 
tion. The  industry  is  returning  to  Its  every- 
day pace  after  the  World  War  II  stimulus. 
There  is  an  impression  that  FDA  has  slowed 
progress,  an  Impression  I  have  tried  to  cor- 
rect. I  find  some  degree  of  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  actual  Intent  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  safeguards.  The  Intent  of  Congress 
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w»  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  thaUdomlde 
entsode,  to  have  a  line  of  Information  on 
animals  of  great  depth  and  quality  before 
clinical  use. 

Q.  The  AdmlnUtJratlon  has  proposed  pub- 
licaUon  of  a  national  drug  compendium.  Do 
you  favor  this? 

A.  There  is  need  for  one  aU-lncluslve  com- 
pendium containing  single  entity  and  com- 
blnaUon  products  and  all  drugs  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  that  will  be  available 
to  all  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists  and 
Institutions  without  charge.  It  should  not  be 
the  sole  source  of  Information.  A  comparative 
approach  also  Is  needed.  In  this  field,  first  we 
need  an  excellent  text  book  on  pharmacology, 
an  evaluation  and  comparison  of  new  dugs 
that  would  not  be  a  federal  responsibility. 
and  a  compendium  with  a  text  approved  by 
the  PDA.  One  question  under  study  is  who 
will  pay  the  bill. 

Q.  Win  the  economy  cuts  In  government 
affect  rOfi  this  year? 

A.  We  are  having  to  decide  where  to  slow 
down  and  where  to  continue  the  present  pace. 
We  can't  do  as  much,  but  we  are  not  ham- 
strung. 

Q.  What  do  you  view  as  your  major  prob- 
lems and  your  major  goals  In  the  drug  area? 
A.  Communications  between  the  Industry 
and  PDA.  I  am  principally  Interested  In 
changing  attitudes  and  concepts.  I'm  not 
the  sort  of  person  who  takes  a  legalistic  ap- 
proach with  every  possible  violation  receiv- 
ing the  penalty  called  for  by  the  statutes.  It 
is  obviously  Impossible  to  do  this.  We  should 
concentrate  on  the  major  problem  areas  and 
xise  violations  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  the 
differences  In  philosophy  and  approaches 
where  we  are  at  cross-purposes,  expose  them 
to  open  discussion  so  that  the  Industry  might 
take  appropriate  corrective  actions. 

Q.  What  woxild  you  like  to  see  physicians 
do  to  assist  you? 

A.  Physicians  have  every  right  to  expect 
promotional  efforts  for  drugs  to  be  objective 
and  factual  and  honest.  If  any  physician  or 
group  of  physicians  considers  that  a  promo- 
tional effort  does  not  meet  these  criteria, 
they  have  every  reason  to  object  strongly  to 
the  manufacturer,  and,  especially,  to  the 
PDA.  I  welcome  such  expressions  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  physicians.  If  more  physicians 
would  express  their  true  feelings  about  this, 
manufacturers  would  realize  that  occasion- 
ally they  are  overstepping  propriety. 

(Prom    Clinical    Pharmacology    and    Thera- 
peutics. November-December  1967.) 
How    TO    Stuff    A    Stuffer    and    Cook    A 
Wolf 
I  By  Walter  Modell,  M.D.) 

In  our  protest  some  months  ago  of  what 
we  considered  highly  Improper  use  of  the 
drug  package  stuffer  by  the  PDA,  we  Indi- 
cated that  these  practices  had  turned  the 
stuffer  Into  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,  and  that  we 
were  afraid. 

Our  expressions  of  anxiety  have  reached 
many  through  reprinting  In  medical  Jour- 
nals and  even  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  have  brought  down  an  avalanche  of  let- 
ters, most  gratifying,  but  too  voluminous  to 
answer  individually  or  print  in  the  Corre- 
spondence section.  Of  the  lot,  only  one  letter, 
from  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Jiledldne  of  the  PDA,  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  stuffer.  This  lonely  letter  was 
republished  In  this  Journal,  together  with  a 
rebuttal  by  us.  In  a  second,  later  defense  by 
Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard.  which  was  published 
In  another  periodical  but  was  later  answered 
by  us  In  this  Journal,  the  Commissioner  at- 
tempted alchemy  to  turn  the  stuffer  Into  a 
scientific  "distillate." '  It  Is  not  conceivable 
that  these  two  negative  responses  are  an  ac- 
curate Index  of  the  ratio  of  stuffer  supporters 
to  nonsupporters  In  the  medical  profession; 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  stuffer  has  no 
champion  outside  the  FDA.  But  even  If  this 


Is  the  case.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  stuflTer 
deserves  a  better  position,   a  better  fate. 

At  this  Juncture,  therefore,  we  too  would 
like  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  stuffer 
per  se,  to  express  our  views  on  what  Its  law- 
ful function  Is.  a  function  which  we  believe 
has  value  for  the  physician  and  for  his 
patient,  providing  the  FDA  carries  out  Its 
lawful  responsibility  and  does  not  try  to 
modify  or  extend  It. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  sober  appraisal 
of  the  drug  package  stuffer,  and  In  this  place 
we  propose  to  appraise  It.  It  could  be  said  that 
this  Is  the  last  place  for  it  and  this  editor 
the  last  one  to  do  It.  It  could  be  said  that  we 
have    already    shown    substantial    bias    and 
should  therefore  disqualify  ourselves,  but  the 
plain  fact  Is  that  anyone  who  knows  enough 
about  all  the  Implications  of  the  stuffer  situ- 
ation to  write  competently  about  It  Is,  one 
way  or  another,  also  biased.  That  we  have 
selected  ourselves  for  the  Job  Is  not  to  pro- 
claim that  we   are  especially   competent  or 
relatively   less   biased,   but   rather   that    we 
could  find  no  one  better.  It  Is  surely  In  our 
favor  that  we  are  not  of  FDA,  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  drug  Industry,  and  that  we  own 
no  drug  stock  or  government  bonds.  We  do. 
of  course.  Identify  with  writers  and  editors 
as  well  as  with  scientists  and  medical  educa- 
tors, and  so  have  deep  p)ersonal  Involvement 
In  the  controversy.  It  may  well  be  that,  de- 
spite an  attempt  to  be  objective,  our  bias  is 
"busting  out  all  over."  We  therefore  invite 
readers  who  detect  bias  to  write  to  our  Corre- 
spondence Department  and  point  out  where 
we  have  allowed  it  to  distort  facts  and  their 
interpretations  in  the  statement  which  fol- 
lows. This  Is  a  good  place  to  say  that  It  seems 
Incredible  to  us  that  at  this  late  date  the  FDA 
has  not  felt  that  It  owed  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  medical  profession  a  full  ex- 
planation and  clarification  of  the  status  of 
the    drug    package    stuffer;    It    has    merely 
praised  It.  This  makes  our  statement  all  the 
more  necessary. 

THE  LEGAL   STATUS  OF  THE  STRANGE  DEVICE 


There  Is,  of  course,  no  document  legally 
called  a  "stuffer."  but  neither  Is  there  a  legal 
"Insert"  or  a  legal  "brochure,"  to  call  the 
stuffer  what  others  call  It.  As  long  ago  In- 
terpreted by  the  PDA  and  upheld  by  the 
courts,  the  drug  package-stuffer,  or  insert,  or 
brochure.  Is  simply  part  of  the  label  of  the 
drug  package. 

However,  once  the  original  package  Is 
opened  by  the  pharmacist  and  the  drug  Is 
dispensed  In  another  container  under  a  phy- 
sician's prescription,  the  stuffer  Is  physically 
and  legally  separated  from  the  drug,  and 
thereafter  only  the  physician's  label  (or  sig- 
nature) legally  Indicates  how  the  drug  should 
be  used.  This  is  how  clinical  medicine  is 
practiced  today.  And  legally.  The  stuffer  is 
not  a  legal  directive  to  the  physician!  It  Is 
a  label,  a  label ! 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Act  and  its  several 
amendments  charge  the  FDA  with  the  func- 
tion of  seeing  that  no  misstatements  appear 
on  the  label,  and  that  there  are  no  omissions 
of  clinical  Importance,  since  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  label  and  no  unlabeled  drug  cen 
be  sold;  under  the  law  no  new  drug  can  be 
marketed  without  an  FDA-approved  drug 
stuffer.  Some  drug  advertisements  are  now 
also  Interpreted  by  the  FDA  as  coming  under 
the  scope  of  their  control  of  labeling.  Prom 
certain  public  statements  It  Is  conceivable 
that  the  PDA  also  believes  It  can  now  direct 
clinical  practices  through  the  medium  of  the 
drug  Industry's  advertisements.  The  drug 
Industry  has  an  easy  out  here:  Institutional 
advertising. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  and  some  curious 
stages  of  legislation  and  Interpretation  for 
the  drug  package  label  to  metamorphose 
into  Its  present  stature  and  significance.  On 
the  face  of  It,  this  high  estate,  this  elevated 
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position,  seems  unquestionably  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  A  proper  label  could  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  medical  practitioner  and 
the  drug  industry  as  well. 

HOW    A    stuffer    is    STUFFED 

The  typical  drxig  stuffer  contains  Informa- 
tion on  the  chemical  and  physical  features 
of  the  drug,  the  amounts  contained,  a  con- 
cise statement  on  all  significant  aspects  of  Its 
pharmacology,  a  list  of  the  adverse  effects 
which  have  been  observed  in  animals  and 
reported  In  man,  the  clinical  uses  for  which 
the  PDA  has  recognized  evidence  of  i:fflcacy, 
the  contralndlctatlons.  the  doses  recom- 
mended for  the  uses  approved,  the  forms  of 
the  medicament  accepted,  and  a  list  of  pub- 
lications on  the  drug. 

Some  stutters  are  very  extensive  and  con- 
tain lengthy  excerpts  from  the  literature  and 
long  bibliographies,  "nie  stuffers  are  gener- 
ally printed  in  Lilliputian  type  and  on  Bible 
paper,  and  are  hard  to  handle  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  read.  There  Is  no  uniformity,  physical 
or  technical.  Some  stuffers  are  well  printed. 
.Some  stuffers  are  excellent  statements  in- 
deed. We  reprint  them  in  this  Journal;  we 
would  not  do  so  otherwi.se.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  stuffer  on  clomlphene 
(Clomld),  reprinted  on  the  tinted  pages  of 
this  issue  of  the  Journal,  as  an  exemplar  of 
a  good  one.  Some  are  not  good  statements. 

When  the  drug  manufacturer  Is  reason- 
ably certain  that  his  nominee  for  an  NDA 
(New  Drug  Application)  will  get  FDA  ap- 
proval, he  sets  Into  motion  a  complex 
mechanism  to  prepare  an  account  such  as 
that  we  have  described.*  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  long  or  extensive  he  may  feel  con- 
strained to  make  the  first  version  he  offers 
the  FDA,  but  he  tries  to  make  it  satisfactory 
because  he  wants  prompt  acceptance.  If  any 
question  regarding  safety  has  reached  public 
ears,  the  stuffer  is  likely  to  be  overlong 
and  defensive.  If  special  Instructions  In  use 
(e.g.,  method  of  Injection)  are  required,  this 
will  take  space  and.  sometimes,  diagrams. 

There  are  no  statistics  on  first  version  suc- 
cesses; they  must  be  rare  indeed.  Almost  al- 
ways there  ensues  what,  although  often  ge- 
nially called  a  'dialogue"  by  the  FDA,  Is  really 
a  bargaining  session  between  the  stuffer  crew 
and  the  FDA.  Often  each  side  makes  prepos- 
terous Initial  statements  in  order  to  mint 
sufficient  coin  for  the  bargaining  game.  The 
former  defends  the  drug  as  being  altogether 
safe  in  relation  to  the  contemplated  use 
and  not  deserving  of  being  hobbled  by  quali- 
fications or  excessive  precautions  or  public 
reminders  of  adverse  reports  whose  claims 
are  unproved  and  too  rare,  anyhow,  to  ruffle 
the  public's  feathers.  The  PDA,  for  the  public 
safety  and  In  response  to  Its  charge  from  the 
Congress,  insists  on  every  detail  it  deems  con- 
ceivably relevant  to  the  safest  possible  use 
and  the  safest  possible  effective  use.  The 
FDA  has  the  last  word. 

Many  sessions  may  take  place  before  a 
stuffer  Is  stuffed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
FDA  and  the  drug,  which  has  otherwise  long 
been  ready,  may  be  packaged  and  marketed. 
Unfortunately,  records  of  these  bargaining 
sessions  are  never  made  public;  only  grum- 
bled about  m  private.  This  secrecy  Is  char- 
acteristic of  the  FDA's  evaluation  of  the 
public's  Interest  as  against  the  confidential- 
ity of  Information  presented  to  It.  An  even 
more  Important  unfortunate  consequence  of 
this  preservation  of  confidentiality  Is  that 
the  FDA  also  extends  It  to  established  toxic 
reactions  to  drugs  which  are  congeners  of 
those  now  under  Investigation  In  man. 

Usually  It  takes  some  months,  often  more 
than  a  year,  before  an  acceptable  stuffer  is 
written.  The  PDA  seems  to  take  this  well  In 
its  stride,  Industry  Is  understandably  more 
Impatient.  So  much  time  and  stress  are  ex- 
pended m  these  exercises  that  It  Is  claimed 
that  drug  manufacturers  who  are  anxious  to 
market  their  new  inventions  as  quickly  as 
possible  soften  too  soon,  yield  too  easily  to 
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FDA  demiirtB.  aiMI  n^rm  to  rmhm  stuffan. 
espcdany  In  rvgaid  to  the  luwUig  of  dos- 
agM.  ffTCB  whoB  tiMy  v*  conTtnoad  tb«t  tbetr 
side  Is  tbe  right  side. 

ApproT»l  doM  not  in«»n  tb*t  It  will  not  be 
long  before  tbe  stuffer  is  found  faulty  for  new 
reasons  or  new  experiences,  and  a  new  stuffer 
will  have  to  be  written  and  substituted  for 
the  old. 

If  the  manufacturer  changes  the  form  of 
his  medicament  In  any  way,  the  stuffer  will 
have  to  be  rewritten.  Sometimes,  however, 
simple  amendments  to  the  stuffer  are  per- 
mitted in  the  form  of  a  separate,  shorter  pub- 
lic statement,  the  "Dear  Doctor"  letter.  These 
are  sent  to  all  physicians  advising  them  of 
errors  or  misstatements  (designated  by  the 
FDA)  In  tbe  staffer,  the  clinical  findings 
which  brought  these  errors  to  light,  and  re- 
visions which  should  be  applied  to  the  state- 
ments In  the  old,  but  otherwise  still  current, 
stuffer.  All  of  this  may  be  a  bit  confusing  to 
those  physicians  who  never  got  the  stuffer 
in  the  first  place  because,  while  the  FDA  in- 
sists that  doctors  automatically  get  all  "Dear 
Doctor"  letters  or  amendments  to  stuffers, 
they  don't  automatically  get  stuffers,  since 
no  machinery  has  been  set  up  for  this.  That 
the  "Dear  Doctor"  letter  may  also  apply  to 
advertisements  further  complicates  matters. 

AHhough-the  FDA  assumes  no  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  any  part  of  the  stuffer  it  ap- 
proves, and  denies  that  it  can  l>e  held  liable 
for  developments  not  described  in  it,  doctors 
and  drug  manufacturers  are  not  exempt  from 
such  responsibility.  The  FDA  now  insists  that 
the  stuffer  Is  also  a  rigid  directive  to  doctors, 
writers,  editors,  and  publishers  on  matters 
of  maximal  dosage.  Thus  the  FDA  assumes 
a  new  role  of  executive  power  without  ac- 
countability or  responsibility.  Yet.  If  the 
FDA  virtually  dictates  to  the  manufacturer 
what  the  stuffer  should  say,  it  is  difllcult  to 
see  how  the  manufacturer  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  it.  ' 

In  tbe  interest  of  all  concerned  we  would 
like  to  raise  the  question  of  lirho  should  write 
the  stuffer  and  take  the  res{)onslbllity  for  it: 
the  drug  oumufacturer,  the  ^  FDA,  or  perhaps 
an  unbiased  and  disinterested  committee  of 
real  experts.  -«. 

WHAT  A  STUrrU  IS  NOT 

tt  l»  not  always  current.  The  date  of  print- 
ing Of  the  stuffer  Is  given,  but  there  is  no  reg- 
ular schedule  of  required  revision  of  updat- 
ing. There  is,  Ln  fact,  no  pattern,  not  even  any 
assurance  of  promptness  in  revision  when 
new  findings  of  importance  appear  In  the  lit- 
erature. No  mechanism  has  been  set  up  to  en- 
able the  physician  who  wants  to  consult  the 
stuffer  to  find  out  whether  it  has  been  super- 
ceded by  a  more  recent  stuffer  or  amended 
by  a  "Dear  Doctor"  letter  or.  more  important 
In  our  opinion,  outdated  by  clinical  experi- 
ence. 

It  if  not  a  legal  document  or  a  legal  direc- 
tive. The  stuffer  is  merely  an  unusually  long 
label  of  a  drug  package.  Its  dosage  state- 
ments do  not  have  tbe  legal  stature  of  the 
poaology  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia, 
which  are  passed  on  by  the  Congress.  There 
is  nothing  In  the  body  of  present  law  or  even 
the  FDA  Regulations  ( which  is  simply  a  proc- 
lamation by  the  Commissioner  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  law)  which  requires  phy- 
sicians to  follow  stuffer  reoonxmendations  in 
writing  prescriptions.  The  legal  counsel  of 
the  FDA.  Mr.  Goodrich,  has  made  tbe  state- 
ment that  a  physician  who  deviates  from 
stuffer  recommendations  may  be  Interpreted 
as  performing  clinical  exp>erlments,  and  he 
therefore  comes  under  a  provision  of  the  Ke- 
fauver-Harrls  Amendment  and  FDA  Regula- 
tions which  may  make  him  criminally  liable 
unless  he  has  filed  an  IND.  This  threat  has 
not  yet  been  upheld  by  the  courts.  We  trust 
It  never  will  be. 

No  matter  how  hard  the  n>A  staff  and 
the   drug   manufacturer's   staff    may    bave 
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worked  oa  tt.  ae  loiif  a*  tbe  FDA  cUlms 
the  stuffer  Is  a  legal  document,  tt  cannot 
also  claim  that  it  is  a  solentlflo  statement, 
for  BO  setenttOe  statement  wilt  claim  that 
it  is  tbe  laat  word,  or  UiTlotate.  or  Immune 
to  cliallenge  or  modification;  such  an  atti- 
tude Is  lnoomp*tlt>le  with  the  philosophy  of 
science.  Ifotblng  proves  that  such  a 
stand  has  practical  dangers  more  clearly 
than  the  continued  need  for  revised  stuf- 
fers and  "Dear  Doctor"  amendments.  Only 
recently,  stuffers  on  dlphenldol  (Vontrol) 
had  to  be  substantially  modified  a  few  weelu 
after  the  drug  and  stuffer  received  FDA  ap- 
proval. Despite  all  its  precautions  and  efforts, 
the  FDA  is  clearly  fallible  in  guiding  the  drug 
Industry  to  perfect  stuffers.  How,  tlien,  can 
it  hold  them  inviolate? 

The  attitude  of  the  n3A  that  the  stuffer 
is  unalterable  dogma  is  completely  at  odds 
with  a  primary  axiom  of  therapeutics  that 
each  patient  provides  the  material  for  a 
new  therapeutic  experiment,  and  that  the 
wise  physician  tailors  the  dose  to  suit  the 
patient.  Thus  the  stuffer  should  be  stuffed 
to  fit  every  kind  of  patient  and  the  varia- 
tions possible  in  each  disease.  This  is  not 
now  the  case. 

It  does  not  make  the  risk  of  therapy  cat- 
culable.  Good  drug  therapy  has  been  clas- 
sically defined  as  the  carefully  weighed  de- 
cision to  accept  the  risk  of  medication  In 
favor  of  the  risk  of  disease  without  treat- 
ment. 

Too  little  Is  known  about  a  new  drug 
when  It  first  comes  on  the  market  to  have 
definitive  statistical  statements  on  adver- 
sity in  initial  stuffers.  Each  time  a  new 
reaction  is  reported  in  the  literature,  the 
relative  Importance  of  all  the  other  dangers 
may  have  to  be  reaaaaaaed.  New  reactions 
may  reveal  whole  new  areas  of  toxic  potential 
not  yet  mentioned  or  seriously  considered. 
It  may  well  be  that  any  stuffer  which  takes 
less  than  5  years  of  general  and  widespread 
clinical  experience  into  account  (dealing  with 
variation  in  race  and  age,  which  often  relate 
to  genetic,  enzymatic,  and  metabolic  differ- 
ences, etc.)  Is  a  premature  stuffer.  and  there- 
fore has  relatively  little  to  offer,  with  re- 
spect to  the  calculatable  risk  of  therapy,  to 
the  basis  of  good  therapy.  While  this  limita- 
tion also  applies  to  Instructions  in  drug  use 
from  all  other  sources,  no  scientist  will  ever 
claim  that  he  has  expressed  the  final  word 
on  anything.  Yet  here  it  Is  that,  with  the 
ready  access  of  the  ^A  to  the  experience 
of  all  concerned,  the  stuffer  could  tervt  a 
unique  purpose  as  a  well-balanced  review 
and  statistical  statement  on  adverse  reac- 
tions. But  Mr.  Goodrich's  Interpretation  of 
the  FDA  position  is  that  Judgments  published 
in  Initial  stuffers  rule  all  therapy  until  re- 
vision at  some  uncertain  later  date. 

In  the  listing  of  adverse  reactions  on 
stuffers,  the  FDA  does  not  require  statistical 
statements  on  reported  adverse  reactions  so 
that  the  physician  can  use  the  information 
on  drug  adversity  to  decide  whether  he  Is 
subjecting  his  patient  to  a  substantial  risk 
of  agranulocytosis  In  relieving  a  headache, 
or  depriving  him  of  a  nearly  certain  prompt 
cure  of  his  oneumonia  because  the  curative 
drug  causes  diarrhea  in  the  rare  patient.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  fallings  of  the 
stuffer:  It  may  even  confuse  or  mlwl^ad  the 
physician  in  his  choice  of  drugs.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  tbere  are  great  limitations  In  the 
data  available  which  make  meaningful  sta- 
tistical statements  about  adverse  reactions 
difficult  to  provide  at  an  early  stage  in  tbe 
experience  with  a  drug.  Who  is  In  a  better 
position  than  the  FDA  to  do  ttils?  But  tlie 
PDA  tends  to  make  this  very  unsatisfactory 
situation  worse  rather  than  better  by  fail- 
ing to  use  or  express  discriminatioa  In  Uat- 
Ing  adverse  reaction  In  stuffers. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  concept  of 
generic  equivalence.  Since  the  position  of 
the  FDA  Is  tliat  a  new  set  of  clinical  tests 
is  required  for  each  drug  admitted  to  tbe 


market  by  tba  FDA.  moA  tt  daOnaa  aa  oM 
drug  aa  narw  simply  If  tt  ta  manufaoturad 
by  a  new  manufaoturer.  It  la  clear  tliat  each 
stuffer  applies  specifically  to  a  brand  of  a 
drug  and  titat.  in  practice  as  well  as  In  prin- 
ciple, tbe  stuffer  la  incompatible  with  ge- 
neric equivalence.  Stuffers  do  differ  with 
brands,  even  though  the  same  drug  Is  de- 
scribed in  each  case.  This  will  mean  that  the 
phsrslcian  who  collects  stuffers  will  tiare  to 
lUkve  a  separate  stuffer  for  each  brand  of 
drug.  In  a  good  collection  of  stuffers  there 
may  therefore  be  as  many  as  fifty  stuffers 
on  the  same  drug,  simply  because  the  drug 
Is  made  (or  distributed)  by  fifty  companies 
and  there  are  fifty  brands  of  it.  This  can 
go  to  even  more  ridiculous  lengths.  For  ex- 
ample, diethylproplon  has  one  stuffer  for 
Tenuate,  sold  by  the  William  S.  Merrell  Com- 
pany, and  another  stuffer  for  Tepanll,  sold 
by  National  Drug  Company,  even  though 
both  are  branches  of  the  same  company  and 
at  precisely  the  same  time  the  same  body 
of  evidence  (we  mean  the  same  experiments 
on  the  same  animals  and  patients)  was  pre- 
sented to  the  FDA  in  the  New  Drug  Appli- 
cation for  each  trade-named  version  of  the 
same  drug,  and  It  is  a  good  guess  that  tab- 
lets of  both  brands  come  out  of  the  same 
barrel. 

On  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  the  FDA 
stuffer  Is  Incompatible  with  the  monographs 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia,  legal 
documents  which  operate  on  the  basis  of 
generic  equivalence. 

HOW    TO    COOK   TWE    WOLF 

We  believe  the  stuffer  could  turn  out  to  be 
a  lamb  if  we  take  off  the  wolf's  clothing  of 
Mr.  Goodrich's  statement  that  stuffer  dosages 
must  be  f  oUowed^-or  else. 

Good  stuffers  are  sorely  needed.  They 
should  be  the  very  best  possible  statements 
on  new  drugs,  and  practical  on  a  reasonably 
sized  drug  label.  They  should  carry  the  weight 
of  recognized  medical  authority.  They  should 
be  worth  reading.  They  should  be  readable. 
They  should  be  flleable.  They  should  follow 
good  established  printing  and  publishing 
standards.  Tbe  FDA  should  also  encourage 
uniformity  In  drug  manufacture  so  that  ge- 
neric equivalence  Is  compatible  with  a  good 
and  practical  drug  stuffer  program. 

Stuffers  should  contain  useful  established 
facts  and  only  those  suspicions  which  have 
reasonable  support  (and  are  so  described), 
but  no  fears  based  on  reactions  resulting 
from  polypharmacy  or  personal  whim.  Stuff- 
ers should  be  label  instructions  for  the  physi- 
cians to  help  them  treat  their  patients,  not 
directives  depriving  them  of  the  flexibility 
necessary  for  the  best  practice,  or  frightening 
them  so  that  they  do  not  use  the  drug  where 
necessary. 

At  present,  the  FDA  Is  tbe  only  agency  In 
a  position  to  see  to  it  that  the  stuffer  la  the 
distillate  of  all  the  scientific  research  and 
knowledge  that  the  FDA  has  claimed  It  to 
be.'  And  if  tbe  FDA  feels  that  the  stuffer  has 
the  stature  Dr.  Ooddard  claims  and  deserves 
all  the  attention  he  Is  demanding  for  it,  tt  Is 
up  to  the  FDA  to  see  to  It  that  every  doctor 
gets  a  stuffer  every  time  one  Is  published  by 
a  drug  manufacturer, 

Stuffers  should  serve  the  public  aa  tbe 
Congreaa  Intended  tbe  FDA  to  serve  It  when. 
In  the  Kefauver-Harrls  legislation,  some  of 
wblcb  Mr.  Goodrich  helped  to  write,  tt 
diarged  FDA  to  safeguard  the  public  use  of 
drugs  by  carefully  monitoring  labeling.  Its 
purpose  la  to  provide  a  particular  kind  of  in- 
formation, not  to  control  general  communl- 
oatlon  about  drugs.  The  stuffer  cannot  be 
guaranteed  to  serve  any  educational  purpose 
If  tt  la  alao  used  to  serve  cenaorablp.  That  It 
ta  propoeed  as  a  means  of  censorship  la  Im- 
pUott  In  Goodrich's  requirement  that  wrltara 
wbo  deviate  from  stuffer  recommendations 
publish  a  disclaimer.  That  Mr.  Ooodrlcb 
knowa  tbla  la  censorship  was  made  clear  l>y 
him  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  NBC  la  Waahlagton 
on  Sept.  27.  Mr.  Ooodrlcb  admitted  that  be 
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oould  not  conceive  of  a  disclaimer,  such  as 
tbe  FDA  has  already  pressed  on  publishers 
and  authors,  which  would  not  at  tbe  same 
time  undermine  the  authority  of  the  com- 
munication. In  no  event  was  the  law  dedgned 
to  be  used  as  the  sharp  edge  of  the  wedge 
to  open  the  way  for  an  arm  of  government  to 
manipulate  clinical  pracUcee.  ,     „     ^ 

Stuffers  should  not  be  used,  as  Mr.  Good- 
rich would  have  it.  as  guidelines  to  pubUsh- 
ers  authors,  and  editors  on  what  can  be  pub- 
lished or  recommended  about  drug  use.  And 
they  should  not  be  guidelines  for  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts,  for  they  are  not  legal 
documents  or  the  statements  of  drug  experts 
made  In  collaboration  after  exhaustive  re- 
view. Today  at  least,  they  are  the  result  of 
bargaining  and  compromise  between  tbe  eni- 
ployees  of  the  drug  industry  and  of  the  FX)A. 

The  stuffer  is  a  label  by  means  of  which  an 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment controls  drug  quality  and  safe- 
guards public  safety,  but  the  FDA  may  not, 
through  flagrant  mUuse  of  the  stuffer  as- 
sume the  role  of  the  legUlatlve  or  Judicial 
arms  of  the  government,  which  is  what  Mr. 
Goodrich  Is  attempting  to  do.  Finally,  if  the 
stuffer  were  treated  only  as  a  label,  and  not 
a  piece  of  legislation  or  a  legal  directive  it 
would  be  far  simpler  to  write  an  acceptable 
as  well  as  a  useful  one.' 

WOLF,    WOLF 

•nie  stuffer  has  been  called  many  things, 
largely  because  no  one  seems  to  like  iU  cor- 
rect name.  Perhaps  it  is  insufficiently  im- 
pressive. 'Brochure"  is  clearly  undesirable 
and  pretentious,  and  is  reminiscent  of  the 
impressive  euphemisms  used  by  Madison 
Avenue  to  entice  the  living  to  buy  plots  for 
themselves  in  the  Forest  Lawn  Cemeteries. 
■Insert"  was  delicately  surrounded  by  quo- 
tation marks  by  Dr.  Ley  when  he  used  It  In 
his  letter  to  vjs.  We  suspect  that  he  recalled 
that  some  drug  manufacturers  have  made 
it  a  genteel  synonym  for  suppository.  Per- 
haps it  should  be  called  by  Its  right  name, 
label,  for  that  Is  what  It  Is:  a  package  label, 
harmless  but  helpful.  After  all.  who  Is  afraid 
of  the  big  bad  label?  No  one  could  be. 

We  have  called  them  "stuffers"  only  be- 
cause, since  most  physicians  never  receive 
them,  stuffing  packages  seems  to  be  the  only 
lue  to  which  they  were  certain  to  be  put. 
And  that  Is  all  the  use  they  wlU  serve  until 
they  are  made  equable,  are  reviewed  and 
rewritten  regularly  and  frequently,  printed 
In  standard  form.  atUln  acceptance  as  con- 
cise summaries,  and  are  automatically  dis- 
tributed to  all  physicians.  As  matters  stand, 
the  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  that  go  into 
making  and  accepting  a  stuffer  are  hardly 
justlfled  by  the  attention  they  get  from  the 
physician,  unless,  of  course.  Mr.  Goodrich 
ultimately  has  hte  way. 

We  see  no  objection  In  the  word  label. 
We  are  all  for  precise,  correct,  and  even  ex- 
tensive labeling  of  drug  packages:  we  are 
for  precise,  forthright  clarification.  Perhaps 
If  we  begin  by  calling  this  wolf,  this  insert. 
this  brochure,  by  his  correct,  unobjectionable 
name,  he  may  become  the  acceptable  lamb 
he  really  can  be. 

If  we  are  mistaken,  will  the  FDA  kindly 
Identify  the  animal  for  us?  If  the  stuffer  is 
not  a  long,  long  package  label,  will  the  FDA 
tell  the  medical  professional  what  else  It  Is, 
and  on  whose  authority  It  became  It?  Does 
not  tbe  PDA  owe  this  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  medical  profession?  Can 
tbe  PDA  support  the  taking  of  a  position 
tantamount  to  a  new  regulation  without 
publication? 

POOTHOnS 

»01ba  FoundftUon  Symposia:  Drug  re- 
sponses in  man,  Ix>ndon.  1967.  J.  &  A.  Chur- 
chill. Ltd. 

>D^aen,  P.:  The  dilemma  of  tbe  package 
insert.  M.  Sc.  16:16,  l»6r__ 
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(From  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Industry, 
September  1967] 
A  Drug  Compendium:   It's  Timk  To  Be 
Reasonable 
(By  Donald  A.  Davis,  editor) 
Since  It  Is  still  so  early  In  the  game,  it  is 
difficult    to   discern   exactly    where   Senator 
Oaylord    Nelson    Is    going    with    his    Senate 
Small    Business    Subcommittee's    drug    In- 
dustry hearings.  Obviously,  the  heavy  stress 
on  wide  disparities  In  drug  prices  signifies 
an  Interest  in  some  form  of  legislation  to 
curb   price  dUcrepancles  and  possibly  even 
drug  profits.  However,  intermittent  changes 
in  direction  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sen- 
ators have  not  yet  been  able  to  pin  down  the 
real  source  of  the  trouble,  and  that  they  are 
not  yet  ready  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

But  even  before  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry has  had  a  chance  to  line  up  Its  own 
big  guns.  It  becomes  clear  that  Senator  Nel- 
son Is  maneuvering  to  secure  backing  for 
a  secondary  objective— a  full-fledged,  com- 
prehensive drug  compendium.  And  at  least  to 
thU  observer  it  seems  clear  that  the  fight 
against  this  relatively  minor  secondary  ob- 
jective Is  putting  the  drug  Industry  into  an 
Indefensible  corner. 

Early  In  the  proceedings  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  and  In- 
dividual drug  executives  made  It  clear  that 
the  very  ideo  of  a  comprehensive  drug  com- 
pendium was,  to  them,  completely  abhorrent. 
In  the  spring,  the  PMA  flatly  rejected  a 
suggestion  that  It  Join  a  conference  on  the 
compendium  with  delegates  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Drug  and  Al- 
lied Products  Guild.  In  response  to  strong 
affirmation  by  the  FDA  Commissioner  Ood- 
dard about  the  need  for  such  a  publication, 
the  PMA  continues  to  disavow  the  entire 
idea. 

Somehow  forgotten  in  all  this  Is  the  fact 
that  the  drug  Industry  is  already  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  publication  of  compendia.  The 
•Hospital  Formulary",  a  collection  of  drug 
monographs  and  other  information,  is  a  com- 
pendlan.  In  "The  Physician's  Desk  Refer- 
ence," which  has  drawn  heavy  fire  from 
Commissioner  Ooddard  and  other  subcom- 
mittee witnesses  because  It  Is  supported  by 
indxistry  advertising  and  because  Its  infor- 
mation Is  supplied  by  maker-companies,  the 
Industry  already  has  the  outline  for  what 
could  become  an  acceptable  compendium. 
The  step  upward  from  either  of  these  pub- 
lications to  what  ComnUssloner  Ooddard  and 
Senator  Nelson  want  Is  a  small  one  Indeed. 
And  since  Dr.  Goddard  has  expressed  willing- 
ness to  'trade"  the  rules  on  package  Inserts 
(which  he  estimates  will  cost  the  Industry 
$6  milUon)  for  acceptance  of  the  compen- 
dium. It  becomes  difficult  to  sympathize  with 
the  PMA's  adamant  stand. 

Very  Ukely  the  compendium  Is  seen  as 
eroding  the  Industry's  position  on  generlc-vs.- 
brand  name  arguments.  Another  posslblUty 
Is  that  drug  makers  look  upon  the  idea  as 
hampering  their  activities  in  medical  Jour- 
nal advertising,  detalUng  and  other  forms  of 
"doctor  orientation."  A  third  suggestion  Is 
that  the  Industry's  conservative  element  may 
see  any  such  concession  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness—a leak  in  the  dike  which  will  undermine 
many  of  the  Industry's  other  positions. 

However,  In  view  of  the  acute  difficulties  in 
Washington — by  last  count,  two  Senate  and 
one  House  subcommittees  were  hearing  testi- 
mony hostUe  to  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers— the  time  has  come  for  some  form  of 
reasonable  concession.  The  compendium  Idea 
Is  the  logical  one  on  which  to  make  such  a 
concession. 

executive   director 


utility."  Concession  on  the  compendluin 
could  provide  an  expansion  of  good  will  that 
will  lessen  this  possibility. 


I  From  National  Academy  of  Sciences  News 

Report,  May  1967] 

Compendium  of  Drugs  To  Be  Published, 

Sent  Free  to  600,000 
Planning  is  in  advanced  steges  for  a  vast 
project  that  for  the  first  time  would  without 
charce  put  detailed  Information  on  all  drugs 
produced  in  the  United  States  directly  Into 
the  hands  of  doctors  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  package  inserts  which  now  accompany 
every  individual  drug  container. 

Envisioned  Is  a  drug  compendium  pub- 
lished in  complete  form  once  a  year  and  iJ^ 
dated  every  two  or  three  months,  600,000 
copies  of  which  will  be  distributed  on  a  coin- 
pllmentary  basis  to  physicians,  hospitals, 
pharmacists,  and  professional  groups  legally 
licensed  to  prescribe  drugs  for  human  use 
and  an  estimated  additional  600,000  sold  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Drug  Research  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  making  plans 
for  the  compendium  since  1967  when  it 
established  a  small  ad  hoc  committee  on  the 
subject,  but  only  recently  has  Its  planning 
reached  a  point  where  all  the  concerned  par- 
ties are  In  general  agreement  and.  although 
most  of  the  details  sUll  need  to.be  settled,  no 
further  major  obstacles  appear  to  remain. 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that,  within  a 
period  of  two  to  four  years,  the  compendium 
will  be  a  reality. 

NAS  WILL  NOT  PUBLISH 

The  Academy,  having  provided  a  primary 
stimulus  to  the  proposal  through  the  Drug 
Research  Board,  will  not  be  engaged  in  the 
actual  production  and  publication  of  the  vol- 
umes. Through  contracts  between  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  private  phar- 
maceutical publishers  the  current  "pack- 
age insert"  informitlon  will  be  reviewed  and 
edited  for  uniformity  by  expert  panels  ap- 
proved by  the  FDA.  The  drug  manufacturers, 
through  a  group  such  as  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association,  would  sup- 
port the  printing  and  distribution.  Financing 
would  thus  be  a  Joint  responsibility  of  in- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government. 

Estimates  of  the  total  annual  costs  of  the 
project  range  from  $3  million  to  $8  million. 
The  Drug  Research  Board  and  others  have 
long  been  unhappy  with  the  present  system 
of  using  package  inserts  to  announce  offi- 
cially the  characteristics  of  a  drug.  The  in- 
serts do  not  reach  the  physicians— the  per- 
son who  prescribes  the  drug— and.  therefore, 
serve  little  useful  purpose.  The  pharmacist 
finds  them  cluttered,  non-uniform,  and  awk- 
ward to  handle.  The  annual  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturers  of  producing  the  Inserts  is  about 
$6  million. 

EFFICACY     STUDIES    INCLITDED 

According  to  present  plans,  tbe  compen- 
dium would  be  the  means  by  which  the 
final  results  of  the  Drug  Efficacy  Study,  now 
in  progress  by  the  Drug  Research  Board  for 
the  PDA.  would  be  transmitted  to  physicians 
in  the  United  States  for  reference.  All  re- 
visions in  package  insert  information  even- 
tually carried  out  at  the  advice  of  the  Effi- 
cacy Study  would  be  Incorporated  In  the 
compendium.  The  study  is  evaluating  the 
effectiveness— in  relation  to  the  claims  made 
by  the  manufacturers  on  the  package  In- 
serts— of  all  prescription  drugs  placed  on  the 
market  between  1938  and  1962. 

Problems  of  format  have  not  been  entirely 
solved,  but  the  compendium  would  consist 
of  a  book  giving  for  each  drug  a  description, 
indications,  contraindications,  warnings,  ad- 
verse reactions,  management  of  overdosage, 
dosage,  and  the  suppUer.  Such  Information 


Dr.   WllUam   S.   Apple, 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,     u^«»bc.  »—  "—  rr'"'-.--;-  --:,,.,..  „„h  ™w 
last   month   warned   that,   wlthout^^tta^tlc     for  all  drugs-both  single  entlUes  and  mix- 
changes  m  the  basic  policies  of  th./phar^kft^  tures-ls  not  now  available  In  a  single  pub- 

SSfv'lL^^nhlYtVSe  Of 't^4^^  "*=^°volume  also  wlU  carry  entries  on  drug. 

J^Sa^^ny  r^t  m  tlS^dTf  ^public     marketed  both  before  and  since  the  1938- 
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IMa  period.  A  total  of  about  S.OOO  druga  ara 
ln7olv<ad. 

Information  on  n«w  druga  and  new  In- 
(ormailon  on  older  drugs  would  be  printed 
and  distributed  four  to  stz  times  a  year  In 
tbe  form  of  addenda.  The  annual  volume 
would    Incorporate    all    previous    changes . 

The  Interest  of  the  Drug  Research  Board, 
which  operates  within  the  NRC  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences,  dates  to  June  lOM  when 
the  need  for  such  a  compendium  was 
brought  up  and  discussed  at  one  of  Its  regu- 
lar meetings.  At  a  meeting  on  October  21. 
1964,  the  board  passed  a  resolution  that  It 
"approve  In  principle  the  concept  of  prepar- 
ing a  compendium  of  Information  which  Is 
now  contained  In  package  Inserts  and  of  dis- 
tributing the  compendium  widely  on  a  com- 
plimentary basis  In  the  expectation  that  the 
compendium  would  ultimately  supersede  the 
package  Insert  as  a  means  of  Information 
on  prescription  drugs."  A  three-member  com- 
mittee was  set  up.  and  staff  work,  under  the 
direction  of  Duke  C.  Trexler,  the  board's 
executive  secretary,  proceeded.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  haa  recently  Indicated 
its  strong  support  for  the  concept  and  has 
asked  the  board  to  continue  with  its  plan- 
ning. 

An  Important  conference  on  plans  for  the 
compeodlum,  with  representatives  from  the 
Academy,  both  large  and  small  drug  manu- 
facturers, and  the  Government.  Is  scheduled 
for  June  14  to  16  at  EllenvUle,  New  York. 

(Prom  Drug  Trade  News,  Dec.  16,  1968| 
Phtsicians  Want  Compxndium  :  PDA 

Washington — A  great  majority  of  phy- 
sicians responding  to  requests  for  conunents 
on  the  second  Interim  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's 
Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs  favors  rec- 
ommendations In  the  report  for  a  federal 
drtig  compendium  and  a  "Jotimal  of  pre- 
scribing," HEW  sources  say. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sclen- 
tiflc  Affairs  Philip  R.  Lee.  on  Nov.  7,  sent  a 
letter  to  some  300.000  physicians  throughout 
the  country  asking  their  reactions  to  the 
task  force  report,  but  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  those  two  subjects  and  two  others — 
undergraduate  teaching  of  clinical  phanna- 
cology  and  provision  for  federally-supported 
seminars  to  update  physician  knowledge  of 
drug  therapy. 

The  responses  to  the  recommendations 
dealing  with  a  drug  compendliun  and  a  new 
journal  of  prescribing  conflict  with  a  survey 
made  earlier  this  year  for  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Assn.  by  Opinion  Research 
Corp..  of  Princeton,  N.J.  In  that  sample  sur- 
vey. 64  "a  of  physicians  said  they  believed 
current  prescription  drug  Information 
sources  (principally  Physicians  Desk  Refer- 
ence t  were  adequate,  while  only  !&':«  saw 
the  need  for  a  new  compendium. 

Dr.  Mark  Novltch.  assistant  to  Dr.  Lee. 
said  the  task  force's  compendium  proposal 
brought  1.621  comments,  of  which  1,246,  or 
77"^,  .  were  favorable  and  376,  or  23";^.  were 
unfavorable.  As  to  the  new  journal.  Dr. 
Novltch  said,  of  1,419  commenU,  868,  or  60''^ 
approved,  and  661.  or  40*^^,  were  opposed. 

As  of  Dec.  4.  HEW  had  received  3,307  re- 
sponses from  physicians  to  Dr.  Lee's  letter. 
Dr.  Novltch  reported. 

A  favorable  overall  tone  toward  the  task 
force  recommendations  was  expressed  by 
1.707,  or  66.9%,  while  529  doctors,  or  20.7%. 
were  opposed,  and  316.  or  12.4%  were  neutral. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star) 
Dkco  Stctdt  Sats  MxauuBiNO  Cuoms  Aai 

WlBBSPaXAO 

(By  Judith  Randal) 
EvANSTON,  III. — About  two-thirds  of  the 
nation's  3,000  or  so  drug  formulations  ha?* 
been  sold  with  one  or  more  misleading  claims, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 


Dr.  B.  Beltb  Cannaa.  apvclal  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  academy,  said  at  a  meet- 
ing of  science  writers  here  yesterday  that  the 
study,  made  under  contract  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  will  mean  that  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  will  have  to  re- 
vise a  substantial  amount  of  the  Informa- 
tion carried  by  their  packaging  and  adver- 
tising. 

However,  in  speaking  at  the  annual  briefing 
of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence Writing  here,  Can'nan  said  almost  all 
these  drugs  do  meet  efficacy  standards  for 
at  least  some  of  the  clalnu  they  make.  His 
talk  substantiated  earlier  reports  of  the 
study  which  were  released  last  January  by 
the  FDA. 

The  3,600  drug  formulations,  Cannan  said, 
do  not  represent  3.600  different  kinds  of 
medication.  Some  drugs  are  "me  too"  prepa- 
rations made  by  more  than  one  manufac- 
turer, he  explained,  not  all  of  which  make 
the  same  claims  for  the  same  product. 

EICHTT-nVK  PEaCENT  OF  D8t7CS  SOLO 

Of  the  3.600  formulations,  only  about  15 
per  cent  can  be  obtained  without  prescrip- 
tion. All  those  surveyed  were  Introduced  be- 
tween 1938  and  1962  and  together  represent 
86-90  per  cent  of  all  the  drugs  being  sold. 

In  all,  said  Cannan,  2.824  individually  dif- 
ferent drugs  were  surveyed  by  30  panels  of 
scientists  expert  In  varloiu  aspects  of  phar- 
macology. He  said  he  was  "happy  to  say" 
that  only  about  6  per  cent  of  these  had  been 
found  to  be  Ineffective  for  all  the  claims 
made  by  their  manufacturers. 

Cannan  said  the  panels  of  experts  had  used 
five  categories  in  reporting  on  the  drugs  they 
surveyed.  In  addition  to  "effective"  and  "In- 
effective" these  were  "probably  effective." 
"possibly  effective"  and  "effective  but." 

The  "effective  but"  category,  he  explained, 
was  reserved  for  those  drugs  which  are  con- 
sidered beneficial,  but  outmoded  by  newer 
medications  which  have  fewer  side  effects  or 
some  other  advantage. 

Cannan  said  that  those  making  the  study 
had  been  particularly  disturbed  by  the  large 
number  of  drugs  with  combinations  of  In- 
gredients. Prescribing  these  Is  considered 
poor  medicine,  he  said,  because  the  dosage 
levels  are  set  by  the  manufacturer,  rather 
than  by  the  physician  for  tbe  Individual 
patient. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  represent  a  time- 
saver  to  busy  doctors  and  a  tremendous 
source  of  profit  to  manufacturers,  he  said. 

Cannan  said  almost  all  the  final  tabula- 
tions of  the  study  have  now  been  made  and 
that  the  remainder  will  be  In  the  hands  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  by  the 
end  of  1968.  FDA  will  publish  them  In  the 
Federal  Register  sometime  next  year. 

■CBS  iMsom  iNsxrmcBNT 
Cannan  said  he  thought  that  drug  pack- 
age Inserts  would  not  sufficiently  Inform 
physicians  of  the  changes  made  necessary  by 
the  efficacy  study.  Too  many  doctors  and 
pharmacists,  he  said,  either  do  not  read  ad- 
vertising or  throw  the  Inserts  away. 

Instead,  he  favored  the  preparation  of  a 
compendium — a  reference  volume  on  the  in- 
dications, contraindications,  side  effect*  and 
suggested  dosages  for  each  drug.  Such  a  com- 
pendium would  be  most  acceptable  to  doc- 
tors and  the  drug  industry,  he  predicted.  If 
It  were  parepared  by  some  nonprofit  organi- 
sation, rather  than  under  the  auspices  of 
the  federal  government.  Tbe  advisability  of 
a  compendium  has  been  discussed  often  and 
a  reference  work  of  this  kind  was  advocated 
by  former  PDA  Commissioner  Dr.  James  L>. 
Ooddard. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nor.  19.  1968] 
STA'rx  To  Save  95  Pkbcbmt  on  Dauo 
Alsant,  Nor.  18. — A  96  percent  cut  In  tbe 
cost  to  New  York  Stat*  of  an  antl-hyperten- 
slon  drug  will  be  made  In  tbe  n«xt  year 
tbrougb  purchase  by  Its  generic  name,  ratber 


tban  Its  trade  name.  Arthur  Levitt,  Stat* 
Controller,  said  the  state  spent  $674M7  for 
tbe  dnig  last  year,  and  that  about  t&S.OOO 
ot  that  amount  would  be  saved  In  a  year  as 
tbe  drug  was  now  being  bought  under  Its 
generic  name,  resperplne. 

S^viaa  BsxcM-NtTT.  Inc.. 
Neto  York.  N.Y..  April  22.  l»4i. 
Hon.  Senator  OATt,oao  NsLaoir, 
1/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Nelson:  I  apologize  for  the 
delay  In  answering  your  letter  of  March  8th. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  has  arranged  for 
the  Gallup  organization  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  representative  physicians  to  answer  cer- 
tain fundamental  questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  a  proposed  compendium.  I  under- 
stand that  the  survey  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  I,  therefore,  feel 
that  we  should  wait  until  we  have  this  In- 
formation before  taking  a  position  on  tbe 
particular  questions  that  are  involved. 

I  can  say.  however,  that  we  have  been 
doing  a  good  deal  of  thinking  about  this  sub- 
ject in  the  last  six  months,  and  I  am  be- 
coming more  and  more  convinced  that  once 
we  know  what  tbe  American  physician  really 
requires  and  would  like  to  have  In  the  way 
of  a  compendium,  there  will  be  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  designing  one  which 
will  fit  these  needs  and  desires. 
Sincerely, 

RicHASo  M.  PtntLAro, 

President. 

E-FOUCEXA  AND  CO..  INC., 

Hicksville,  N.Y.,  February  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Oayloso  Nelson. 

Chairman,  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Senatos  Nelson:  Referring  to  your 
letter  of  November  3.  1967.  on  the  question  of 
a  compendium  of  drugs,  we  wish  to  apologize 
for  our  delay  in  replying  thereto.  Due  to  my 
extensive  travelling  after  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  your  letter  could  not  receive  my  per- 
sonal attention. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  basic 
concept  of  a  drug  compendium  Is  not  objec- 
tionable. I  take  tbe  position  that  any  addi- 
tion to  the  aids  of  the  medical  profession  is 
a  good  Idea.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
such  a  compendium  must  be  sufficiently  In- 
clusive and  comprehensive  to  Include  refer- 
ences to  all  drugs,  generlcally  classified  and/ 
or  classified  by  trade  name,  so  as  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  physician. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Da.  KtntT  Albert. 

President. 

Abbott  LABORATOancs, 
North  Chicago,  111.,  November  20. 1967. 
Hon.  Qatlobd  Nelson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
Senate  OJfice  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  purposely 
delayed  replying  to  your  letter  of  November 
3  on  the  concept  of  the  creation  of  a  com- 
prehensive, widely  available  compendium  of 
drugs,  until  I  bad  tbe  opportunity  to  read 
tbe  views  of  Dr.  Ooddard  In  his  testimony 
before  tbe  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  tbe 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on  Au- 
gust 10,  and  again  on  November  9. 

After  reviewing  the  transcript  of  his  testi- 
mony. I  can  state  that  we  at  Abbott  Labora- 
tories have  always  shared  Dr.  Goddard's  be- 
lief that  physicians  are  entitled  to  all  the  Im- 
portant Information  on  all  drugs  In  as  fea- 
sible, prompt,  and  economical  manner  as 
possltrle.  Thus  tbe  Idea  of  a  compendium 
consisting,  in  telegraphic  form,  of  key  In- 
formation," ...  to  abbreviate  the  package 
Insert  without  compromising  public  bealth 
protection  .  .  ."  to  use  Dr.  Goddard's  com- 
ment before  tbe  Committee  on  November  9, 
is   a   worthy    objective. 
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It  Is  at  tbls  point  that  we  believe  more 
study  should  be  given  to  the  concept  of  a 
compendium.  No  one  really  knows  what  In- 
formation should  be  Included  what  format 
should  l>e  followed;  who  should  edit  the  com- 
pendium; who  isbould  pay  for  it;  how  often  It 
should  be  Issued.  Additionally,  a  survey  of 
what  physicians'  needs  In  this  area  are,  what 
physicians  would  use,  should  be  undertaken. 
To  create  a  compendium,  a  tremendous  and 
expensive  task  at  best,  and  then  to  find  it 
Ignored  by  the  medical  profession,  would 
merely  repeat  tbe  unhappy  history  of  pack- 
age inserts.  These  were  required  by  tbe  FDA 
over  the  Industry's  objection  that  they 
would  generally  not  reach  the  doctor  via  the 
package.  Experience  has  confirmed  this  ob- 
jection which  is  In  part,  the  basis  for  Dr. 
Goddard's  desire  for  a  compendium. 

The  fact  that  the  meeting  of  tbe  Industry 
with  tbe  National  Research  Council's  Drug 
Research  Board  has  not  produced  any  defi- 
nite agreement  on  a  specific  compendium 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  much  more 
thought  and  examination  /nust  be  given  to 
this  project.  To  enable  us  to  visualize  how 
It  will  materialize,  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  whole  concept  by  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession,  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  and  the  FDA. 

I  might  add  that  we  at  Abbott  Laboratories 
believe  that  economic  Information  on  drugs 
should  be  made  available  to  the  physician. 
Tbls  Is,  however,  secondary  to  tbe  primary 
objective  of  supplying  physicians  with  key 
Information  on  all  prescription  drugs. 
Cordially, 

George  R.  Cain. 


\     - 


BrsRotrcHS  Wellcome  &  Co., 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y.,  November  IS,  19C7. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson. 

Chairman,  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  November  3.  we  would  be  prepared 
to  support  the  general  Idea  of  there  being 
available  a  drug  compendium  to  provide. 
In  a  relatively  succinct  manner,  InfMtnatlon 
regarding  drugs  and  their  uses  in  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  diseases. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  tbe  "Phy- 
sician's Desk  Reference"  does  provide  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  the  information 
needed  to  assist  a  physician  In  determining 
a  drug's  degree  of  effectiveness.  Its  dosage. 
Its  Indications  and  contraindications,  its  Im- 
portant, and  proven,  side-effects  when  used 
alone  or  with  other  drtigs.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  tbe  "Physician's  Desk  Reference" 
might  be  so  modified  or  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide a  compendium,  perhaps  not  entirely 
perfect  or  100%  up-to-date,  that  would  give 
tbe  practicing  physician  practical  Informa- 
tion on  therapeutic  compounds  In  a  reason- 
ably complete  manner.  As  you  most  likely 
know,  the  Drug  Research  Board,  made  up  of 
members  from  the  medical  profession,  the 
government  (N.I  JI..  P.  &  D-A.) ,  Industry  and 
the  academic  world.  Is  Uckling  thU  prob- 
lem, complex  though  It  Is,  to  provide  a 
suitable  answer.  We  hope  they  and  their  ad 
hoc  committee  looking  Into  the  problem  will 
be  successful. 

Relative  to  the  cost  involved.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Initial  preparatory  costs  could 
be  divided  among  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. As  to  who  would  pay  the  continuing 
coste  for  keeping  the  compendium  up-to-date 
and  Issuing  new  editions,  this  might  be  dis- 
cussed by  all  Involved. 

It  does  appear  that  a  compendium  such  as 
a  revised  "PDR"  is  needed,  but  as  others  have 
Indicated  I  do  not  think  It  Is  going  to  re- 
place all  pcw:king  inaeirts. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  N.  Creast. 


CoLinnus,  Ohio, 
November  10,  1968. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 

Chairman.  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C: 
Replying  by   telegram  since  I  have  been 
out  of  the  office  for  several  days  since  your 
letter  arrived.  We  totally  endorse  a  drug  In- 
formation  compendium.   We   also  feel   that 
compilation  of  this  compendium  Is  a  respon- 
sibility of  all  drug  manufacturers  but  I  am 
afraid   this   may   take    a   long   time   to   get 
everyone    to    agree    and    jM'operly   subsidize. 
Perhaps  a  Federal  grant  to  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee consisting  of  a  small  number  of  rea- 
sonable responsible  authorities  from  APHA, 
NARD,  ASHP,  AMA,  AOA,  USP,  etc.,  and  the 
Industry  can  establish  basis  for  such  ency- 
clopedias. The  only  problem  here  Is  that  a 
permanent  staff  must  be  established  to  up- 
date and  upgrade  the  publication,  maintain 
mailing  lists,  etc.  The  compendium  should 
replace  the  need  for  package  Inserte  which 
therefore    requires    FDA    cooperation.    FDA 
could  possibly  give  further  consideration  to 
eliminations  of  full  disclosure  In  ads  with 
additional    savings    to    Industry.    Ads    could 
simply  state  refer  to  die  lor  full  disclosure 
and  hold  physicians  responsible  for  checking 
this  out  before  prescribing.  This  will  save 
industry  hundreds  of   thousands  of  dollars 
and  therefore  Industry  should  be  willing  to 
contribute   to  costs   of   tbe  compendium.   1 
personally  feel  the  new  and  nonofficlal  drugs 
as  published  by  Llpplncott  and  as  evaluated 
by   the  council  on  drugs  of  the  AMA  Is  a 
fine  start.  Additional  sections  could  be  in- 
cluded such  as  cross  references  of  nonpro- 
prietary and  trade  names,  index  by  company, 
etc.  Best  wishes,  being  a  native  of  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin,  I  follow  and  admire  your  activi- 
ties and  Intentions. 

Gerald  C.  Wojta. 
President.  Philips  Roxane  Laboratories. 


RiKER  LABORATOanSS, 

Northridge,  Calif..  November  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 

Cft.air»min,  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Your  letter  of  3 
November  1967  requested  my  thoughts  on  the 
Idea  of  a  Drug  Compendium.  Inasmuch  as  I 
feel  that  the  medical  profession  should  have 
ready  access  to  information  on  all  drugs,  I 
do  support  the  concept  of  a  comprehensive 
Drug  Compendium  and  would  like  to  present 
the  following  specific  suggestions  relating  to 
such  a  publication: 

1.  A  Drug  Compendium  should,  in  my 
view,  contain  a  summary  of  prescribing  in- 
formation on  all  safe  and  effective  drugs 
which  are  manufactured  In  twicordance  with 
quality  standards  accepted  by  the  P.D.A. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  P.D.A.  Is  a  clearing 
house  for  all  Information  on  drugs,  it  seems 
most  logical  that  the  Compendium  be  pre- 
pared and  promulgated  by  the  P.D.A. 

3.  Abbreviated  prescribing  Information 
from  that  presented  in  the  official  package 
Insert  should  be  presented  to  save  space 
with  the  Compendium  being  Indexed,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Physicians'  Desk  Reference,  by 
trade  name,  generic  or  chemical  name  and 
therapeutic  indication. 

4.  Maximum  utility  of  a  Compendium  re- 
quires the  devising  of  a  system  to  keep  It  up- 
to-date.  I  would  favor  publication  of  the 
Compendium  In  loose-leaf  form  where  re- 
visions would  be  Incorporated  as  replace- 
ment pages  to  be  sent  out  at  intervals,  for 
example  quarterly,  and  tised  by  the  recipient 
to  replace  existing  pages. 

5.  I  would  envision  such  a  Compendium 
as  ultimately  constituting  a  Federal  For- 
mulary with  all  drugs  listed  therein  being 
subject  to  reimbursement  In  tbe  event  that 
they  are  prescribed  under  various  Medicare 
programs. 


I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  thoughts  on  tbls  matter  and  h<^>e 
that  tbe  above  remarks  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  Adams. 

S.  B.  Penick  &  Co.. 
Neva  York,  December  6. 1967. 
SenatMT  Gaylobd  Nelson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Nelson:  Your  letter  of  No- 
vember 3rd  addressed  to  Mr.  Albert  D.  Penick. 
as  President  of  our  company,  has  not  been 
answered  earlier  because  of  the  sudden  death 
of  my  brother  on  November  9th. 

We  have  followed  the  discussions  about  the 
compendium  in  a  general  way.  We  believe 
the  main  point  to  consider  is  how  valuable 
such  a  compendium  would  be  to  the  prac- 
ticing physician,  more  specifically,  to  the 
general  pracUUoner.  We  believe  this  is  the 
main  point  and  that  other  considerations  arc 
much  less  relevant. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  a  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  manufacturers  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  that  the  industry  will  support  any 
reasonable  kind  of  compendium  that  assists 
the  practicing  physician  In  carrying  out  his 
professional  duties. 
Sincerely, 

S.  B.  Penick,  Jr. 

The  Purdue  Frederick  Co., 
Yonkers.  N.Y.,  January  10, 1968. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Monopoly  Eubcommittc", 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  asking  (1)  whether  or  not  wc 
support  the  general  Idea  of  a  drug  com- 
pendium; and  (2)  for  any  suggestions  we 
might  have  as  to  what  should  go  into  such  a 
compendium. 

As  to  number  (1),  we  recognize  the  value 
of  a  compendium  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  a  useful  tool  for  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. 

As  to  item  (2) ,  we  believe  that  such  a  com- 
pendium should  be  drafted  after  careful 
study  by  the  medical  profession  and  leaders 
In  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  who  should 
be  helpful  in  establishing  criteria. 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  R.  Sackler,  M.D., 

President. 


Rickardson-Merrell  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  of  Monopoly,  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  replying  to 
your  two  letters  of  November  3,  1967,  to  the 
General  Managers  of  our  ethical  drug  manu- 
facturing divisions,  Mr.  John  K.  Lindsay  of 
our  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Company  Division  at 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  McCalUster, 
of  our  National  Drug  Company  Division  at 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

In  reply  to  your  questions,  this  Company 
supports  the  concept  of  a  system  of  readily 
referable  drug  information  for  the  prescrib- 
ing physician. 

Depending  upon  his  type  of  practice,  the 
physician  has  available  to  him  several  estab- 
lished publications  or  compendia  either  on 
his  office  bookshelf,  at  his  local  medical  as- 
sociation or  hospital  library,  or  at  the  phar- 
macy. In  the  hospital,  he  has  access  also  to  a 
formulary  prepared  by  the  staff  or  to  the 
American  Hospital  Formulary  Service.  Other 
reliable  sotu-ces  Include  the  many  hand- 
books, text  books  and  newsletters  on  pharma- 
cology and  therapeutics  in  the  special  areas 
of  interest  to  the  physician.  Taken  together, 
these  publications  represent  a  major  portion 
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of  tta*  present  tystem  for  providing  printed 
drug  informktlon. 

It  seeme  to  us  that  all  present  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  Improvement  of  this 
present  system  of  publishing  drug  Informa- 
tion. What  Is  needed  for  such  improvement 
Is  primarily  the  concern  of  the  physicians 
who  actually  use  the  present  references.  We 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  adapting  our 
product  Information  to  any  new  require- 
ments desired  by  doctors. 

We.  therefore,  support  your  recent  com- 
ments. Senator,  and  those  of  Senator  Javlts. 
that  further  testimony  be  taken  on  this  sub- 
ject from  representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. We  suggest  that  this  also  include 
some  of  the  other  profe«slonal  aasoclatlon.«. 
such  as  the  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Dental  Association  and 
The  Amerlc.in  Society  of  HosplUl  Phar- 
macists. 

We  would  expect  that  such  additional 
testimony  from  those  mostly  concerned 
would  point  up  any  deflclencles  that  exist 
and  show  exactly  what  kinds  of  additional  or 
different  drug  InfonBatton  would  be  most 
useful  to  the  200.000  or  more  professional 
persona  in  the  United  States  who  are  licensed 
to  prescribe  medications. 

We  aVpreclate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  offet  <)ur  commenta  to  yoti  on  this  Im- 
portant subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  Rosrar  MAascMAUc, 

Presidrnt. 

The  Nobwich  Pmaxmacai.  Co.. 
NonoieH.  NY..  November  tO.  19*7. 
Hon.  Oatlobo  Nelson, 

Chairman,  Senate   Monopoly   Subcommittee. 
VS.  Senate.  Washtnpton.  D.C. 

Oeas  ScNAToa  Nelson  :  We  have  been  fol- 
lowing your  hearings  with  Interest  and  have 
seen  references  there  and  in  other  sources  to 
a  proposed  compendium  of  drugs.  We  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  groups  have  been 
considering  the  problenvs  involved  In  such  a 
project.  We  have  not  pariiclpated  In  nor  had 
the  benefit  of  those  discussions  and  may  not 
be  aware  of  all  the  problems  or  solutions  al- 
ready explored  and  perhaps  discarded.  The 
following  comments  which  represent  our 
present  thinking  are  made  in  response  to  the 
request  In  your  letter  of  November  3. 

Generally,  a  readily  available  compendium 
Including  Information  on  all  pharamaceutl- 
cal  products  would  seem  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose  as  a  ready  reference  for  physicians 
and  others  In  the  health-care  fields.  The 
present  regulatory  system  which  attempts  to 
get  this  Information  to  physicians  by  requir- 
ing "package  inserts"  In  every  package  of  a 
prescription  drug  and  "full  disclosure"  on 
every  written  or  printed  promotion  piece  is. 
In  our  opinion,  an  unnecessarily  wasteful  and 
Inefficient  means  to  achieve  this  objective. 

At  the  present  time  we  doubt  that  the  beet 
solution  IS  to  be  found  In  any  other  govern- 
mentally  Imposed  system.  Inter-related  prob- 
lems Involving  nnanctng,  the  text  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  used  In  the  monographs,  the 
range  of  products  to  be  included,  the  manner 
of  presentation  so  as  to  avoid  possibly  mis- 
leading suggestions  of  generic  equivalency, 
where  data  to  support  such  suggestions  are 
not  available,  etc..  do  not  seem  to  be  subject 
to  resolution  by  more  government  action.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  encouraging,  through  private  means, 
the  objective  that  every  physician  be  pro- 
vided with  a  source  of  drug  Information  In 
a  form  suitable  for  ready  reference. 

What  we  envision  Is  one  or  more  publica- 
tions of  the  Physician's  Desk  Reference  type, 
voluntarily  supported  by  payments  from  In- 
dustry, the  copy  used  to  be  regulated  by 
existing  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  reg- 
ulations, with  the  products  to  be  Included 
and  selected  by  Individual  manufacturers. 
The  obvloiu  problems  of  how  to  encourage 
manufacturers  to  list  at  least  all  of  tbelr 


major  products  In  such  a  compendium,  with- 
out using  the  threat  of  government  sanction 
to  support  some  private  publishing  enter- 
prise can.  we   think,   be  resolved. 

First.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's 
regulations  could  exempt  products  whlcb 
are  included  In  such  compendia  from  exist- 
ing 'package  Insert"  requirements  and  other 
Informational  requirements  now  applicable 
to  every  promotion  piece  This,  plus  the 
obvious  advantage  to  manufacturers  of  hav- 
ing their  product  In  the  compendium  would 
result  In  the  inclusion  of  all  major  products. 
The  second  problem  could  be  resolved  by  pro- 
viding this  exemption  only  to  products  which 
appear  In  compendia  which  meet  certain 
specifled  requlnnents:  eg .  distributed  free 
of  cost  to  all  physicians,  bound  in  hard  cov- 
er for  permanent  reference,  up-dated  at 
least  every  three  months,  adequately  in- 
dexed, etc 

Although  for  several  years  there  might 
very  well  be  several  such  compendia  rather 
than  just  one.  we  do  not  think  that  requir- 
ing physicians  to  retain  a  numt>er  of  such 
volumes,  sdequately  Indexed,  would  be  a 
high  price  for  ph>viriins  to  pay  if  this 
operation  could  be  kept  In  the  private  sec- 
tor without  additional  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment Any  other  scheme  seems  to  us  to  carry 
very  real  danger  of  the  government  appear- 
ing and  perhaps  eventually  being  forced  to 
actually  attempt  to  make  comparative  eval- 
uations of  the  relative  merits  of  various 
drugs.  Hopefully  this  would  not  be  the  In- 
tent of  any  present  proposal. 

We  doubt  that  any  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems  entirely   satisfactory    to   everyone   can 
be  readily  achieved,   but  shall  follow  your 
proposals  with  great  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Lewis  P.  Bonham. 

ENUO   IjkOOB^TOKIES   INC.. 

C;.:;'(/r»J  City.  N.Y  .  November  8.  1967. 
S»n.itor  Oayloko  Nelson. 
Chairman.  Senate   Monopoly  Sui>committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senatob  Ncxson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Novemt>er  3.  1967  on  the  subject  of 
developing  a  compendium  of  drugs. 

I  would  favor  the  general  Idea  of  a  drug 
compendium  provided  it  is  coupled  with  the 
elimination  of  the  requirement  for  a  pctckage 
Insert  in  the  Immediate  container  of  drugs. 
These  package  Inserts  are  very  costly  and  are 
of  little  value  because  they  rarely  reach  the 
physician. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
several  groups  working  on  the  format  and 
specifics  of  such  a  drug  compendium.  There- 
fore. In  accordance  with  your  letter,  my  sup- 
port of  the  general  Idea  of  a  drug  compen- 
dium is  not  a  commitment  to  any  specific 
kind  of  compendium. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  express  myself. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Joseph  Ushkow. 

Fresident. 

I  Prom  Congressional  Quarterly,  April  5.  1968 1 
Pbessube  Pourrs 

OBUO  COMPXMOIVIC 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Assn. 
lAPHA)  March  7  endorsed  the  principle  of 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  compile  a  "U.S.  Compendium  of 
Drugs"  to  be  circulated  among  doctors, 
pharmacists  and  hospitals.  The  Compendium 
would  give  the  chemical  composition  of  each 
drug,  its  uses,  warnings,  brand  and  generic 
names,  manufacturer  and  cost.  (For  Presi- 
dent s  proposal  see  Weekly  Report  p.  494.) 

William  S.  Apple,  executive  director  of  the 
APHA  said  that  the  Association  had  pro- 
posed a  nine-point  program  in  I960  to  es- 
tablish a  compendium  but  "since  voluntary 
cooperative  efforts  to  obtain  the  needed  com- 


pendium have  failed,  the  President  has  sug- 
gested the  only  logical  alternative."  A  spokes- 
man for  the  APHA  said  that  the  Association 
would  determine  Its  position  on  the  details 
of  proposed  legislation  (S  2944.  S  3146.  HR 
15759)    at  Its  annual  meeting  In  May. 

The  APHA  represents  about  34.000  active 
pharmacists  and  has  13.000  student  members. 

C  Joseph  ijtetler.  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn. 
(PMA)  said  March  4  that  the  industry  con- 
sidered It  "desirable  and  appropriate"  that  a 
drug  compendium  bill  be  Introduced  "so 
that  the  Issue  can  be  thoroughly  explored  by 
appropriate  Congressional  committees."  He 
said  that  the  PMA  found  that  the  "greatest 
need"'  at  the  moment  was  to  find  out  what 
physicians  need  and  want  and  that  the  PMA 
has  contracted  for  a  national  survey  to  de- 
termine the  views  of  the  medical  profession. 
•Until  we  find  out"  he  said,  "it  is  idle  to 
assume  that  a  new  compendium  is  needed 
or   what  Its   format  should   be." 

CoMPKrrrivE  Pboblems  in  the  Dbuc  Industbt 
(Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  U.S.  Senate.  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  on  present  status  of  competition 
In  the  pharmaceutical  Indiutry) 
EXCcsPT  rmoM  statement  or  strBBOws.  habold 

W.  H..  PBESIDEirr.  PABKE.  DAVIS  *  CO.,  POST 
OrPICE  BOX  118,  DETBOrr,  MICH.;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BT  KENNETH  D.  M'CBEOOB,  VICE  PBE8I- 
DENT  AND  CCNEBAL  ATTOBNET 

Senator  Nelson.  All  these  prices  that  I 
have  been  reciting,  Mr.  Burrows,  are  prices  to 
the  druggist.  They  do  not  Involve  the  retail 
price  or  the  markup  that  he  charges,  just  for 
clarification  of  the  record. 

Would  you  think  It  would  be  of  any  value 
to  establish  a  national  compendium  of  drugs? 
I  assume  It  would  have  to  be  done  In  co- 
operation with  the  Industry,  the  medical 
profession,  and  other  advisers,  but  that  It 
would  have  to  be  done  largely,  I  am  assuming, 
by  the  Pederal  Government.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  of  value  to  establish  a  national 
compendium  In  which  the  drugs  are  all  listed 
by  their  generic  names,  brand  names,  and 
with  all  of  the  known  clinical  Information 
recited  alongside  them?  A  physician  would 
open  up  the  national  compendium,  and  find 
there  all  the  drugs,  their  side  effects,  and  the 
companies  that  manufacture  them.  This,  of 
course,  would  also  Involve  testing  by  FDA, 
and  also  Involve  putting  In  the  known  clini- 
cal Information?  Do  you  think  this  type  of  a 
national  compendium  would  be  of  value  to 
the  country  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  BuBBOws.  I  think  it  would  as  long  as 
the  doctor  Is  still  allowed  his  prerogative  of 
prescribing  the  particular  drug  of  the  par- 
ticular manufacturer  that  he  thinks  best,  and 
providing  that  we,  as  a  manufacturer,  are 
not  stopped  from  attempting  to  advance  and 
advocate  our  particular  line  of  products. 
Those  are  the  ones  we  know  about.  Those 
are  the  ones  that  we  are  In  business  to  make 
and  sell,  and  those  are  our  potentials  for  cor- 
porate progress  for  the  future. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
was  understood. 

I  was  saying  national  compendium,  not 
formulary.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  have 
a  formulary  from  which  a  physician  must 
prescribe.  I  am  simply  saying  you  list  the 
drugs  In  a  national  compendium  with  the 
pertinent  Information  and  the  manufacturer 
as  Informational  matter  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  teaching  hospitals  and  the  prac- 
ticing physician.  That  will  be  all  that  Is  in- 
tended, and  It  should  not  Interfere  with  the 
private  operations  of  the  drug  companies. 
That  ij  my  question. 

Mr.  BtTBBOws.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with 
having  facts  on  such  an  Important  subject 
as  drugs  and  health  available  for  reference 
by  people  who  have  occasion  to  use  and  bene- 
fit from  such  Information. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you. 
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ticEMtr  raoM  statement  of  rtiBLAtn),  bichabd 

M.,  PBESIDENT,  E.  B,  SQUIBB  *  SONS,  4S0  PABK 
AVENUE,  NEW  TOBK,  N.Y.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
DB.  LAWBENCE  MASKS,  DIBECTOB,  DBUO  BEO- 
ULATOBT  AVTAIBS;  EDMUND  E.  BBCKWITH,  JB., 
PBESIOBNT,  SQOIBB  PHAaMACEUTICAL  CO.; 
DENMia  FILL,  PRESIDENT,  SQUIBB  INTEBNA- 
TIONAL  CO.;  AND  BODEBICK  COWLES,  DIRBCTOB, 
QUALITT  CONTBOL  LABOBATOBT 

Senator  Nelson.  Several  witnesses  have 
tesUfled  previously  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
national  compendium.  There  Is  legislation 
pending  on  the  Senate  side  proposing  the 
creation  of  such  a  compendium. 

Dr.  Ooddard  testified  in  favor  of  a  com- 
pendltun  yesterday  before  Mr.  Dlngell's  com- 
mittee In  the  House.  He  made  a  very  strong 
sUtement  In  favor  of  a  compendium.  And  I 
am  told  that  Senator  Hart,  without  having 
read  the  record  of  these  hearings,  has  been 
critical  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  for  not  coming  out  more  posi- 
tively or  strongly  for  a  compendium. 

By  a  compendium  I  mean  a  listing  of  drugs 
by  generic  name,  along  with  a  list  of  trade 
names  and  directions  for  the  use  of  the  drug. 
Its  side  effects,  IndlcaUons,  contraindications, 
and  so  forth.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
across  the  country  among  pharmaclste, 
pharmacologists,  the  medical  profession,  as 
well  as  teaUmony  before  this  committee  as  to 
the  great  confusion  caused  by  the  multiplic- 
ity of  drug  product  names,  and  about  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  national  compendium. 
I  am  not  saying  a  national  formulary;  I 
mean  a  national  compendium.  Do  you  have 
a  viewpoint  about  the  desirability  of  such 
a  compendium? 

Mr.  FuBLAtn).  Senator,  of  course  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  industry,  but  I  certainly  can 
give  you  my  personal  views. 

I  am  glad  you  made  a  distinction  between 
a  formulary  and  a  compendium.  We  would 
certainly  be  opposed  to  a  national  formulary. 
But  we  think  the  idea  of  a  national  com- 
pendium has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  We  have 
been  giving  some  thought  to  It.  We  think 
that  It  Is  something  that  should  be  pursued. 
It  has  obvious  technical  problems  In  produc- 
ing It  and  keeping  It  up  to  date.  But  I  per- 
sonally see  no  reason  why  the  Industry  and 
the  Government  working  together  along  with 
representatives  of  the  profession  should  not 
be  able  to  work  out  a  perfectly  adequate 
compendium  that  would  give  the  doctor  and 
the  pharmacist  what  they  need  to  know. 
After  all,  the  tax  bar  has  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing themselves  up  to  date  through  services 
where  they  can  keep  track  of  recent  devel- 
opments In  the  tax  law.  And  there  Is  no 
reason  why  In  due  course  a  similar  type  of 
program  carmot  be  worked  out. 

As  I  say.  It  is  not  simple,  and  It  Is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  hard  work.  But  I  should  think 
In  due  course  It  will  be  possible  to  produce 
one,  and  I  think  It  should  be  produced. 

Now,  these  are  my  personal  views,  and  do 
not  represent  those  of  anybody  else. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  views  represent  the 
position  of  your  company,  I  take  It. 

Mr.  PuBLAUD.  It  represents  the  position  of 
my  company. 

EXCEXPT  FBOM  STATEMENT  OF  DB.  LEIOHTON  E. 
CLUFF,  PBOFE8SOB  AND  CHAIRMAN.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  MEDICINE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
COLLEGE    OF    MEDICINE,    GAINESVILLE,    FLA. 

Dr.  Clxjtf.  The  exact  details  and  imple- 
mentation of  It  Is  something  that  will  have 
to  be  worked  out.  My  own  personal  feeling 
Is  that  the  leadership  lor  the  development 
of  such  guidance  for  the  public  must  come 
out  of  the  Federal  Government,  probably 
out  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

So  far  as  the  physician  Is  concerned,  I 
agree  the  compendia  would  be  a  very  desir- 
able thing.  PersonaUy,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  that  would  solve  the  problem  of 
the  excessive  iise  of  drugs  by  physicians, 

I  still  think  that  one  mtist  recognize  that 


some  method  must  be  provided  for  Improving 
our  present  guidance  to  physlcUns  about  the 
use  of  drugs,  rather  than,  as  we  do  now, 
depending  so  heavily  upon  the  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers'  detail  representative 
for  the  principal  education  of  the  physician 
about  drugs. 


EXCERPT  PROM  STATEMENT  OF  DB.  HABBY  L. 
WILLIAMS.  PROFESSOR  OP  PHARMACOLOGY, 
EMORY  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 
1380    SOUTH    OXFORD    ROAD    NE.,    ATLANTA,    GA. 

Dr.  Williams.  Such  a  pharmacologist's 
bible  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  have, 
for  all  of  us,  for  those  of  us  in  teaching,  too. 
No,  I  think  this  could  be  done.  I  think  this 
will  have  to  be  done. 


S  953— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  A  DEPARTMENT 
OP  PEACE 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Hatfield,  together  with  13 
other  Senators,  a  bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  as  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  The  same 
bill  has  been  offered  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Seymour  Hal- 
perk,  of  New  York,  Mr.  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  Califoi-nia,  and  58  other 
Members. 

This  bill,  the  Peace  Act,  closely  paral- 
lels the  bills  which  Mr.  Halpern  and  I 
offered  last  September,  bills  which  have 
met  with  an  imprecedented  outpouring 
of  response  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

There  is  in  the  bill,  a  declaration  of 
purpose  prefacing  the  entire  bill,  one 
which  calls  to  mind  the  commitments  we 
have  made  in  the  past  to  seelc  inter- 
national peace:  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 
of  1929,  the  Nuremberg  Charter  of  1945, 
and  certain  paragraphs  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
help  meet  those  responsibilities  for  seek- 
ing the  peaceful  resolution  of  inter- 
national conflict. 

The  bill  has  three  parts:  Title  I  estab- 
lishes the  Department  of  Peace,  specifies 
what  present  agencies  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  it,  outlines  the  duties  and 
structure  of  the  Department,  and  sets 
forth  the  administrative  provisions 
under  which  the  Department  will  oper- 
ate. Title  n  deals  with  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Institute,  a  concept 
which  might  be  called  that  of  a  West 
Point  or  Annapolis  for  leswiership  in 
peace.  Title  ni  esUbUshes  a  new  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  with  seven 
Members  of  the  House  and  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  comprising  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Peace  and  International 
Cooperation. 

Before  looking  at  these  provisions  In 
greater  detail,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Peace  as  they  are  outlined  In  the  bill. 
Here  is  the  "why"  of  this  bill,  the  basic 
description  of  its  functional  role.  Five 
specific  responsibilities  are  listed: 

First.  The  Department  is  to  "develop 
and  recommend  to  the  Pi-esident  ap- 
propriate plans,  policies,  and  programs 
designed  to  foster  peace."  Up  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  no  such 
broad  assignment  to  any  Federal  agency. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  not  been  -without 
peace  plans,  peace  policies,  and  peace 


programs.  But  they  arise  in  various  quar- 
ters xmder  a  variety  of  circumstances  and 
they  exist  without  the  close  coordina- 
tion a  single  department  will  give.  Nor 
has  there  been  authority  located  in  a 
specific  position  to  do  what  the  sec- 
ond mandate  asks: 

Second.  The  Department  will  "exercise 
leadership  In  coordinating  all  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Government  affecting  the 
preservation  or  promotion  of  peace."  To 
exercise  such  leadership,  of  com'se,  will 
require  the  close  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Peace  with  the  other  De- 
partments, which  in  most  cases  have 
activities  falling  within  the  description. 
Third.  The  Department  wUl  "cooperate 
with  the  governments  of  other  nations  in 
research  and  planning  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  International  conflict,  and 
encourage  similar  action  by  private  In- 
stitutions." Here  there  are  two  signifi- 
cant elements,  neither  of  which  is  pres- 
ently a  statutory  responsibility  of  any 
agency — peace  research,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  attention  to  this  area 
by  private  institutions. 

The  fourth  mandate  brings  under  the 
Department  of  Peace  responsibility  for 
aiding  "the  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  per- 
sons between  private  Institutions  and 
groups  In  the  United  States  and  those  in 
other  coimtrles." 

The  fifth  Is  similar— to  "encourage  the 
work  of  private  institutions  and  groups 
aimed  at  the  resolution  of  international 
confilct." 

The  section  dealing  with  functions  of 
the  Department  goes  on  to  a  directive, 
saying  that  It  shall — and  I  emphasize  the 
word — provide  recommendations  on  how 
current  international  controversies  in 
which  this  country  has  an  interest  might 
most  appropriately  be  settled  peaceably. 
Arbitration,  for  example,  might  be  rec- 
ommended in  one  situation,  or  in  another 
case  a  specific  compromise  settlement 
could  be  recommended. 

All  of  these  provisions,  which,  like  most 
such  bills,  are  likely  to  be  improved  by 
discussion  or  through  the  hearing  proc- 
ess, suggest  the  place  that  a  Department 
of  Peace  will  take  in  making  a  full-time 
responsibility  of  studying,  correlating, 
and  encouraging  U.S.  agencies.  Interna- 
tional activities,  and  private  efforts  for 
achieving  "nonviolent  resolution  of  con- 
troversy." 

Title  I  goes  on  to  specify  that  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Peace  shall  be  a 
Secretary  of  Peace,  an  Under  Secretary 
of  Peace,  and  four  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Peace,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  together  with  a 
General  Counsel. 

It  further  specifies  several  existing 
agencies  whose  functions  the  bill  trans- 
fers to  the  new  Department:  the  Agency 
for  International  Development:  the 
Peace  Corps;  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency;  and  the  functions  of 
the  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service,  now  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  means  that  the  food-for-peace 
programs  now  imder  AID  will  be  con- 
tinued as  a  part  of  AID  as  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Peace:  but 
the  portions  of  food  for  peace  now  oper- 
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ated  by  the  DepArtment  of  AgrlcxUture 
will  remain  there,  as  they  now  do. 

The  bill  alao,  lays  down  some  specific 
guidelines  for  its  relationship  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  SecreUry  of  Peace. 
for  one  thing,  Is  given  the  responsibility 
of  giving  advice  to  the  President  as  to 
any  person  to  be  appointed  to  the  United 
Nations  or  any  of  its  organs  or  special- 
ized agencies.  This  is  a  matter  not  of 
nominations;  the  President  will  malce  his 
own  appointments.  But  it  does  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Peace  as  the  leading  expert, 
imder  whom  will  be  responsibility  for  the 
relationship  to  specialized  U.N.  agencies 
now  carried  by  the  State  Department. 

There  is  also  in  title  I  provision  for 
transfer  to  the  new  Secretary,  by  action 
of  the  President,  at  any  time  in  the  first 
180  days  of  "any  other  agency  or  office, 
or  part  of  any  agency  or  office,  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment,"  if 
the  President  determines  that  its  func- 
tions are  pertinent  to  the  Peace  Depart- 
ment. WJtiere  all  the  functions  of  an  ex- 
isting agency  are  transferred,  the  old 
agency  ceases  as  the  Department  be- 
comes its  successor.  The  Secretary  will 
malce  an  annual  report  to  the  President, 
who  will  transmit  it  to  the  Congress. 
The  Secretary  is  also  given  2  years  to 
submit  a  proposed  codification  of  all  laws 
containing  functions  transferred. 

While  the  bill  does  not  specify  a  list  of 
other  agencies  or  parts  of  agencies  which 
might  be  transferred,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  wording  of  some  of  our 
laws  concerning  some  of  them.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Act  declares  as  one  of  its 
purposes  "to  promote  world  peace."  and 
surely  the  development  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  is  one  of  the  functions 
which  might  be  considered  imder  the 
bill's  authority.  Lilcewlse.  Congress  has 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  "activities  in  space  should  be 
devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  all  manldnd." 

I  cite  these  generalized  purposes  as  in- 
dicative of  the  latitude  which  might  well 
be  accorded  to  the  Department,  under 
whose  aegis  there  would  be  a  single,  con- 
centrated, effective  operating  arm  of  the 
Government  giving  the  stature,  the  pub- 
lic recognition  wholehearted  and  un- 
abashed, which  is  essential  for  us  in  this 
world  of  ours  as  we  near  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Nation's  founding.  Let 
me  here  digress  for  a  moment  from  the 
bill  itself  to  note  the  earnest  necessity 
for  the  centralizing  peace  effort  which 
it  focuses  and  promotes. 

THE  NATtrmr  or  today's  demands 

Today  we  have  entered  a  new  era  In 
history.  We  have  now  gone  beyond  the 
industrial  revolution  and  the  industrial 
society.  We  are  well  into  a  new  age  of 
aovanced  scientific  technology;  this  is 
the  age  of  flashing  computers  worldng 
their  marvels  of  assistance  to  our  intel- 
lect; it  is  the  age  of  spaceships  to  carry 
men  to  the  moon. 

But  it  is  also  an  age  of  ferment.  We 
have  seen  the  Russians  proving  In  Czech- 
oslovakia that  the  time  of  reliance  on 
sheer  physical  force  as  the  arbiter  of 
nations  has  passed.  We  are  finding  at 
home  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the   application  of   force   over   against 


those  who  apply  the  very  dUTerent  moral 
force  of  nonviolence,  that  tear  gas.  mace 
and  nlghtsticiu  are  no  more  the  answer 
than  are  tanlu  and  bombers,  napalm  and 
M-16rlfie8. 

We  are  seeing  the  alienation  of  our 
youth.  They  have  lost  faith  in  our  proc- 
lamation because  our  actions  too  often 
prove  them  to  be  llpservlce  only.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  have  not  lost  an 
Inherent  faith  In  the  altruistic  service 
which  challenges  them  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  In  VISTA.  In  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Our  youth  have  thrown  themselves  vig- 
orously and  with  enthusiasm  into  a  "new 
politics  "  pursued  sis  an  effort  to  refurbish 
the  tarnish  of  democracy.  Almost  to  a 
man — or  woman — they  find  the  spec- 
tacle of  Vietnam  revolting  and  brutaliz- 
ing immorality  by  their  own  Oovem- 
ment. Nor  Is  this  confined  to  our  own 
youth  and  our  own  Nation;  one  can 
everywhere  In  the  world  see  the  decline 
of  regard  not  only  for  military  prowess 
but  for  every  nation,  including  the 
United  States,  which  exercises  it. 

Now.  in  this  new  age.  Is  the  time  for 
heuristics — a  word  we  shall  hear  increas- 
ingly, for  it  means  the  development  of 
new  ideas.  The  old  notions  of  Napoleon's 
day,  or  of  World  War  n,  or  even  of  our 
own  sad  day  of  Vietnam,  will  no  longer 
do.  The  world  has  grown  too  small,  too 
Interdependent,  too  demanding  of  the 
llvlng-together  brotherhood  whose  pres- 
ent reality  cannot  separate  us  further 
from  Africa,  Asia,  the  depressed  and 
needy.  For  we  see  In  their  disaffection 
our  own  limitations  increased;  we  see 
that  truly.  In  a  vibrant  phrase,  freedom  is 
indivisible.  Where  In  1776  we  fought  for 
freedom,  by  1976  we  must  see  to  it  that 
no  one  must  fight  for  freedom,  that  its 
peace  and  pursuit  of  happiness  can  be 
won  by  the  efforts  of  good  will. 

But  good  will  of  itself  can  do  nothing. 
It  needs  organization,  leadership,  the 
application  of  brain  and  ingenuity,  of 
technology  and  morality,  on  a  scale  such 
as  we  have  never  before  attempted.  It  is 
this  which  serves  as  my  vision  for  the 
Department  of  Peace  which  I  propose. 
It  is  time  to  redouble  our  efforts  for 
peace,  not  as  an  adjunct  to  a  State  De- 
partment too  often  committed  to  uphold 
Defense  Department  policies,  but  as  a 
new  and  positive  force  in  our  Nation  at 
its  very  top-most  levels  of  official  struc- 
ture. 

HISTORY    or   AN    IDEA   WHOSE   TIME    HAS  COME 

As  I  noted  in  testimony  before  the 
Democratic  platform  committee  on  Au- 
gust 20  in  maldng  an  appeal  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  plank,  this  idea  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  close  associate  of 
Thomas  Paine  who  gave  Paine  the  title 
for  his  pamphlet  "Common  Sense,"  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  a  pioneer  of  medicine,  prison 
reform,  and  other  social  causes,  in  the 
1790's  wrote  an  essay  entitled  "A  Plan  of 
a  Peace  Office  for  the  United  States."  I 
read  to  the  committee  members  much  of 
that  three  and  a  half  page  document  in 
which  he  advocates  "an  office  for  pro- 
moting and  preserving  perpetual  peace 
in  our  country."  He  visioned  the  Peace 
Office  itself  as  bearing  in  its  physical 
surroundings  symbols:    a  collection  of 


ploughshares  and  prunlng-hooks  made 
out  of  swords  and  spears;  a  picture  of 
"an  Indian  Iwillng  his  venison  in  the 
same  pot  with  a  citizen  of  Kentucky"  and 
"a  St.  Domingo  planter,  a  man  of  color, 
and  a  native  of  Africa,  legislating  to- 
gether in  the  same  colonial  assembly," 
among  others. 

"Let  a  Secretary  of  Peace  be  ap- 
pointed," he  wrote,  "to  preside  in  this 
office." 

So  the  dream,  the  idea,  is  as  old  as 
the  Founding  Fathers.  Indeed,  it  is  far 
older,  as  Dr.  Rush  recognized  in  recom- 
mending one  of  the  peace  symbols  for  a 
painting  adorning  the  Peace  Office,  draw- 
ing from  Isaiah — "a  lion  eating  straw 
with  an  ox,  and  an  adder  playing  upon 
the  lips  of  a  child." 

More  practically,  and  more  pertinently, 
there  have  been  a  great  many  proposals 
placed  before  Congress  in  the  last  35 
years  or  so  providing  for  a  Department 
of  Peace  or  similar  agency.  In  1935  such 
bills  were  offered  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  as  Representative  Sey- 
mour Halperk  and  I  are  now  doing. 

The  1935  Senate  bill  was  offered  by 
Senator  Matthew  Neely,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  also  offered  It  In  the  75th  and 
76th  Congress.  In  the  79th  and  80th 
Congress  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
Wisconsin,  presented  a  similar  bill.  In 
1947,  in  the  80th  Congress,  one  of  the 
bills — which  would  have  made  such  a 
peace  office  a  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment— was  offered  by  our  own  Everett 
DiRKSEN.  then  a  Representative.  Another 
House  Member  of  the  time.  Jennings 
Randolph,  offered  a  Department  of 
Peace  bill  in  1945  and  again  as  a  Sena- 
tor in  1959.  In  1960  Senator  Humphrey 
Introduced  a  peace  agency  bill  'because 
of  the  need  for  emphasis  on  peace  by 
this  Government — not  peace  as  a  by- 
product of  defense  or  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  State  Department,  but  rather  as  a 
concerted,  determined  effort  by  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  the  United  States  to  drama- 
tize our  sincere  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace." 

Others  whom  we  all  know  have  also 
lifted  their  voices  for  a  Department  of 
Peace  and  offered  legislation.  Among 
them  are  Senator  Chapman  Revercomb 
in  1947.  Representative  Harley  Staggers 
in  four  successive  Congresses  beginning 
with  the  81st  in  1949,  and  no  less  than 
35  Members  of  Congress  in  the  first  6 
weeks  of  the  87th  Congress  in  1961.  In 
1945.  one  will  find  the  then  Representa- 
tive Karl  Mxjndt.  of  North  Dakota,  en- 
tering into  the  debate  with  an  item  in  the 
Record  for  May  10  of  that  year  entitled 
"Needed:  A  Department  of  Peace."  In  the 
last  Congress,  during  the  opening  days  of 
1967.  bills  were  offered  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Abraham  Multer.  of  New 
York,  now  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
of  that  State,  and  by  Representative 
Charles  Bennett,  of  Florida. 

In  1947  hearings  were  held  in  the 
House  by  its  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  with  the 
proceedings  published  under  the  title  "To 
Create  u  Department  of  Peace,"  in  which 
a  bill  by  Representative  Melvin  Snyder 
was  considered.  Two  years  earlier  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  Randolph  and  Ludlow 
bills,  near  the  end  of  1945. 
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One  might  well  ask,  since  the  idea  has 
been  so  often  presented  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  since  hearings  have  twice 
been  held,  why  Congress  has  never  fol- 
lowed through  to  accomplish  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  proposals  for  a  Department 
of  Peace,  or  a  Peace  Agency,  in  the  past. 
By  the  same  token,  why  should  the 
Hartke-Halpern  proposal  with  sponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  asile  expect  a  dif- 
ferent fat«? 

I  believe  at  least  part  of  the  answer  Is 
in  the  changed  nature  of  our  world,  as  I 
have  said.  More  particularly,  and  in  ad- 
dition, there  is  today  the  overwhelming 
demand  of  this  Nation  that  something 
must  be  done  to  save  us  from  any  more 
Vietnams.  The  people  are  sick  of  war,  and 
in  particular  of  this  war,  which  has  be- 
come the  third  most  costly  in  our  history. 
We  hear  and  read  reports  of  408  young 
men  killed  in  a  week,  and  we  know  there 
must  be  a  better  -way.  But  as  I  said  be- 
fore, "peace  is  evei-j'body's  concern  and 
nobody's  business '  as  a  regular,  high- 
level,  ongoing  activity  of  the  Federal 
Goveriunent. 

In  short,  here  is  a  sound  idea  which 
has  had  to  wait,  as  have  so  many,  until 
the  climate  of  opinion  is  ripe.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve, its  time  has  come.  I  believe  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  there  will  be 
many  more  backers,  both  here  and  in 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  our 
constituents,  demanding  fulfillment  of 
the  dream  of  Dr.  Rush  for  a  Peace 
Office. 

PEACE  INSTITUTE 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  remainder 
of  the  bill. 

Title  II  provides  that  there  shall  be 
established  under  the  Secretary  of  Peace 
an  International  Peace  Institute.  This 
is  modeled  after  the  proposal  I  made 
earlier  this  year  in  S.  3708,  which  was 
Introduced  on  June  28.  Its  purpose  is 
"to  prepare  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  service  in  positions  or  programs  re- 
lating to  the  field  of  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding  and  peace."  Stu- 
dents to  the  number  of  150  are  author- 
ized, with  a  baccalaureate  degree  as  a 
prerequiste  and  the  places  awarded  by 
competitive  examinations  to  be  held  in 
each  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Peace  Institute  will  be  coeduca- 
tional, and  its  cmrlculum  will  be  at  a 
graduate  level  "acceptable  for  credit 
toward  a  graduate  degree  at  accredited 
colleges  and  universities.'  Special  em- 
phasis is  to  be  placed  on  studies  which 
"will  best  prepare  students  for  leader- 
ship in  the  nonviolent  resolution  of  in- 
ternational conflicts  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  international  understanding  and 
peace." 

In  many  respects  the  Peace  Institute 
is  a  parallel  to  the  service  academies.  We 
now  train  at  special  institutions — West 
Point,  Annapolis,  and  in  Colorado — for 
leadership  in  the  three  branches  of  mili- 
tarj'  service;  certainly  It  is  fully  as  log- 
ical to  establish  a  small  institution  to 
train  for  peace. 

Like  the  academies,  those  selected  as 
qualified  will  receive  not  only  the  train- 
ing offered  without  cost  to  themselves, 


but  a  stipend  and  allowances.  The  Insti- 
tute's Board  of  Trustees  will  consist  of 
the  Secretai-y  of  Peace  and  two  officers  of 
the  Department  named  by  him;  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  two  of  the 
House,  in  each  case  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  appointed  by  the  President;  the 
Chairman,  or  someone  he  designates,  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the 
Chairman  or  a  designee  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  a 
Presidentially  appointed  member  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  chos- 
en after  consultation  with  the  president 
of  the  National  Academy;  and  two  "edu- 
cators of  prominence"  appointed  by  the 
President.  All  will  have  2-year  terms,  but 
may  be  reappointed. 

Since  the  Board  must  visit  the  Insti- 
tute annually,  its  functions  again  are 
comparable  to  the  academies'  Board  of 
Visitors.  It  must  report  to  the  President 
within  60  days  after  a  visit,  which  can 
be  more  frequent. 

But  most  important,  those  who  win 
the  certificate  granted  to  institute  grad- 
uates must  agree  in  advance — again  as 
in  the  Defense  service  academies — to  de- 
vote subsequent  time  to  service  either  in 
the  Govenunent  or  as  an  employee  of 
"an  international  organization  or  private 
agency  or  foundation  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  engaged  in  activities  re- 
lating to  the  promoting  or  achieving  of 
international  understanding  and  peace." 
Since  the  institute  course  is  for  1  year, 
the  required  service  is  also  1  year.  But 
presumably,  once  having  gone  thus  far 
most  of  the  winners  of  institute  ap- 
pointments will  continue  in  the  same 
field.  The  staff  and  instructors  may  be 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  on  a  full-time 
or  part-time  basis,  if  his  employing 
agency  consents,  from  any  Government 
agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch.  Of  course,  he  may  also  choose 
from  other  sources  as  well,  but  the  as- 
signments from  other  Government  spots 
are  treated  as  though  these  staff  and 
faculty  members  continued  In  the  posi- 
tions from  which  they  come. 

This  provision  for  a  training  Institu- 
tion set  out  in  title  II  is  something  we 
have  needed  for  a  long  time.  Many  fine 
people  are  engaged  both  privately  and 
in  the  Goverrmient  in  working  for  peace; 
but  we  do  not  as  yet  have  any  institu- 
tion operated  by  the  Government  for 
their  training.  An  International  Peace 
Institute  Is  surely  a  suitable,  and  im- 
portant, means  whereby  the  Department 
of  Peace  may  extend  its  leadership  in 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Finally,  title  V  specifies  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace 
within  Congress.  We  now  have  Joint 
Conmiittees  on  Atomic  Energy  and  on 
Defense  Production,  as  well  as  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  on 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  on  Print- 
ing. Thus,  there  is  well-established  prec- 
edent, some  of  it  even  in  fields  imping- 
ing on  areas  for  which  the  Department  of 
Peace  will  have  concern,  for  a  combined 
House  and  Senate  committee  of  this 
sort.  Seven  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  will  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  by  its  Piesident — the  Vice 


President — and  seven  House  Members 
will  be  chosen  by  their  Speaker.  Party 
representation  will  reflect  the  relative 
strength  of  both  parties  in  the  two 
Houses. 

The  joint  committee  will  be  able  to 
hold  hearings,  to  hire  experts  and  con- 
sultants, and  to  draw  on  the  resources  of 
both  private  and  government  establisli- 
ments  which  are  pertinent. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  to  be  crystal 
clear  that  the  presentation  of  this  bill  Is 
not  an  exercise  in  semantics  or  a  propa- 
ganda eesture.  Mr.  Halpern  and  I,  and 
our  sponsors,  are  intensely  serious  about 
this  proposal. 

From  this  should  come  hearings  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  in  the  House,  where 
twice  similar  proposals  have  been  the 
subject  of  formal  committee  discussion. 
Fi-om  the  hearings  should  come  favorable 
recommendations,  and  from  the  recom- 
mendations positive  affirmative  action  by 
Congress.  If  we  have  needed  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Development,  because  of 
the  proliferation  of  independent  but  re- 
lated efforts  in  their  field  and  because 
the  times  demand  it,  then  how  much 
more  we  need  the  concentrated  positi\'e 
efforts  a  Department  of  Peace  such  as 
this  could  command. 

When  we  find  the  idea  of  a  Peace  Of- 
fice persisting  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Rush 
and  the  Founding  Fathers  to  those  of 
Everett  Dirksen  as  a  Representative  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  as  a  Senator; 
when  we  can  forget  party  lines  as  has 
been  done  on  this  Issue  In  the  past;  when 
we  can  take  advantage  of  the  eager 
readiness  of  the  country  to  "do  some- 
thing" for  the  cause  of  peace  in  this  time 
of  war — then  we  have  an  implicit  man- 
date for  action  of  this  sort  and  not 
merely  talk,  saying  "Peace,  peace,"  when 
there  is  no  peace. 

Finally,  not  as  a  cause  for  the  proposal 
but  as  a  benefit,  we  shall  reap  from  this 
move,  there  Is  the  economic  aspect.  Wltli 
the  "little"  war  In  Vietnam  costing  $4 
million  an  hour.  $30  billion  plus  In  a  year, 
woimds  and  maimlngs  and  death  by  the 
scores  of  thousands,  the  prospect  of  less- 
ening world  confiict  is  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect of  saving  us  from  a  great  burden. 
When  we  fully  recognize  that  force  Is  on 
the  way  toward  the  International  scrap 
heap,  as  the  experience  of  Russia  shows, 
then  we  can  move  more  freely  toward  the 
decline  rather  than  the  expansion  of 
military  force  and  its  attendant  enor- 
mous cost  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time.  I  Intend 
to  make  every  serious  and  credible  effort 
I  can  to  win  support  for  and  adoption  of 
this  bin,  which  deserves  the  bipartisan 
cooperation  which  I  am  sure  it  will  con- 
tinue to  have. 

The  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
public  is  reflected  in  the  great  volume 
of  mail  resulting  from  introduction  of 
the  similar  bill  in  the  90th  Congress,  and 
in  the  number  of  publications,  organiza- 
tions, and  influential  individuals  who 
have  publicly  supported  the  Department 
of  Peace  idea.  Yesterday,  at  a  press  con- 
ference about  the  legislation,  several 
well  known  peace  advocates  from  the 
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world  of  entcrtalmnent  jolaed  me  and 
several  of  my  oosponsors,  toceiher  with 
Representative  Halpcin  and  aotne  of  the 
House  oosponsors.  in  statements  cf  aap- 
port.  Paul  Newman.  Joanne  Woodward. 
Barbara  Rush.  Donna  Reed,  and  Rod 
Serlins  were  among  them.  Others  who 
could  not  be  present  sent  telegrams.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  tele- 
grams, which  were  read  to  the  press,  may 
appear  in  the  Congbessk>nal  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Beverly  Hilui.  Cauf.. 

Febrvary  1.  19€9. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
W(Uhinifton,  DC: 

IdeA  of  Peace  Department  Is  music  to  our 
ears.  Your  sponsorship  has  helped  to  com- 
plete harmony. 

Mr.  Rod  Mrs.  Leonarb  Bernstein. 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 

Februmry  4.  1H$. 
Sexutor'YANCE  Hartxx.  t 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  D.C.: 

I  am  gratified  at  your  inlUatlve  In  support 
of  propooed  department  of  peace  this  can 
be  of  great  Importance. 

Harold  p.  Lass  well. 
Ford  Foundation,  Professor  of  law  and 
the    soeiai    sciences,    Yale    University. 

BcvRRLT  Hills.  Calit.. 

February  1,  19B9. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Washington.  DC: 

Salute  sponsorship  Peace  Department  bill. 
Prederlck  Schuman's  brilliant  pamphlet  now 
on  your  desk  tells  why. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dicx  Van  Dtkc 

Bkvcrlt  Hills.  Calv.. 

JoMuarg  27. 1969. 
Senator  Vancs  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.: 

Family  death  prevents  attendance  Febru- 
ary sixth  press  conference  but  I  strongly 
support  department  peace  Mil. 

Nanct  Sinatra. 

Lo«  Anoeles,  Calif.. 

February  1.  1969. 
Senator   Vancx  Hartkz. 
Senate  Oglce  Building.  Wathington,  DC: 

Toutb  of  our  Nation  needs  hope.  Thank 
you  for  sponsoring  peace  department  bill. 

Marlo  Thomas. 

Beverlt  Hills.  Calif.. 

February  3,  1969. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C  : 

Congratulations  Peace  Department  MU 
sponsorship.  Count  on  my  help  bulMlng  na- 
tional support  this  historic  leglalaUon. 

TOMMT    SmOTHXRS. 

BsvERLT  Hnxs,  Calif. 

January  24,  1969. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 

House  of  Reytresentatives,  Washington.  D.C: 
Wish  my  ma^   power  on  television  Be- 
witched oouid   eatabllAb   Peace  Department. 
Tou  have  that  peww. 

SUZABBTH    MOMTSOMRRT. 

BsviRLT  Hnxs.  Calsf.. 

February  1.  1969. 
Senator  Vance  Hartkx. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Peace  Department  Mil  being  introduced 
this  week  needs  your  active  support  and  oo- 
sponsorshlp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacksr  Cootrr. 


Los  Anorlrr.  Calif.. 

January  25.  1969. 
Senator  Vancr  Hartkr. 
Washingtom.  D.C.: 

Oratafm  ymur  sponsorship  Department 
Peace  bill.  Sorry  cant  leave  "Mission  Im- 
poaslble"  to  Join  mission  possible. 

Barbara  Bain. 
Martt  Lanbau. 

Beverly  Hills.  Calif.. 

January  26.  1969. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo  sponsorship  Peace  Department  bill. 
Recently  recorded  'Impossible  Dream."  Now 
together  we'll  record  possible  dream. 

Jack  Jones. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  the 
Senator  get  any  response  from  James 
Amess,  who  plays  the  part  of  Matt 
Dillon? 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  did  not.  But  I  compU- 
ment  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btrd)  for  being  a  cosponsor  of  thij 
bill.  I  treasure  his  cooperation,  his 
friendship,  and  his  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  think  it  is  very  Important. 

If  the  Senator  Insists.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  contact  Matt  Dillon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  said  that  facetiously. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  his  fore- 
sight and  leadership  In  preparing  this 
bill,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  invitation 
to  me  to  Join  as  a  cos[x>nsor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and 
that  the  bill  Itself  may  be  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  that  It  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
thereafter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  first  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  thereafter 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  953)  to  promote  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  international  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke  « for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  053 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  <it   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Act". 
okclasation  or  pxntpoas 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
United  States  has  an  urgent  and  continuing 
responsibility  to  seek  InternaUODSi  peace 
and  has  undertaken  obllgstlona  to  seek  In- 
ternational peace  under  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Pact  of  1939.  the  Nuremberg  Charter  of  1945 
and  article  I.  paragraph  1,  and  article  n. 
parRcraptaa  3  and  4,  of  the  United  Nations 
Cliarter.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  meet 
these  responsibilities  and  obligations  and 
to  provide  the  means  to  seek  and  achieve  the 
peaceful  reaolutton  of  international  con- 
flict. 

TrrLE  I — Orfartmrnt  or  Pbacb 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OEPARTMRNT 

Skc.  101.  There  Is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government,  as  an  executive  de- 


partment Of  Vh»  United  States  Qovenunent. 
the  Department  of  Peace  (hereafter  referred 
to  In  tbls  Act  as  the  "Department"). 

t'tmc'iRttJia  or  the  drpaxtment 
Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Department  shall  be  re- 
sponsible  for  carrying  out   the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  In  achieving  such  purposes,  the  De- 
partment shall — 

(1)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent appropriate  plans,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  foster  peace; 

(3)  exercise  leadership  In  coordinating  all 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government 
affecting  the  preservation  or  promotion  of 
peace: 

(3)  cooperate  with  the  governments  of 
other  nations  In  research  and  planning  for 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  International  con- 
flict, and  encourage  similar  action  by  pri- 
vate Institutions; 

(4)  encourage  and  assist  the  Interchange 
of  ideas  and  persons  between  private  insti- 
tutions and  groups  in  the  United  States  and 
those  in  other  countries;  and 

(5)  encourage  the  work  of  private  insti- 
tutions and  groups  aimed  at  the  resolution 
of  International  conflict. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
section  102(a)(1).  the  Department  shall  In- 
clude such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
appropriate  for  the  specific  settlement  of  cur- 
rent international  controversies  In  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  or  claims  an 
interest.  Such  recommendations  may  Include 
specific  proposals  for  the  arbitration  or  ad- 
judication of  legal  or  Justifiable  disputes, 
the  diplomatic  settlement,  through  com- 
promise, of  political  disputes,  and  such  other 
procedures,  with  or  without  past  precedents 
in  international  practice,  as  the  Depart- 
ment determines  most  likely  to  achieve  a 
nonviolent  resolution  of  a  controversy. 

personnel  or  the  department 
Sec.  103.  (a)  There  shRll  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  a  Secretary  of  Peace 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Secretary"),  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Peace,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  Peace  (or,  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  ofBce  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Peace,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Peace  or  the  General  Counsel,  determined 
according  to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  shall  act  for.  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary,  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Peace  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  four 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Peace  and  a  General 
Counsel,  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  and  prescribe  their  functions  and 
duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  Utle 
5,  United  States  Code. 

tranrfsr  of  functions  to  department 

Sac.  t04.  (R)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  all  functions  which  were 
carried  out  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title — 

(1)  by  one  of  the  following  agencies  or 
offices: 

(A)  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; 


(B)  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency:  or 

(C)  the  Peace  Corps: 

(2)  by  a  component  of  one  of  such  agen- 
cies or  offices;  or 

(3)  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Insofar  as 
such  function  relates  to  a  function  trans- 
ferred under  this  subsection  from  an  agency, 
office,  or  component  referred  to  In  paragraph 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  which  were  carried 
out    immediately    before    the   effective   date 

of  this  title —  ,  _ 

(1)  by  the  International  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; or 

(3)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  inso- 
far as  the  function  relates  to  functions  trans- 
ferred   under    this    subsection    from    such 

Service 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  Of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Peace  shall  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations,  or  in  any  of 
Its  organs,  commissions,  specialized  agencies, 
or  other  bodies." 

(d)  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  oi 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  and  the  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department  of  State, 
relating  to  specialized  agencies  as  defined  in 
article  67  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Peace. 

(e)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the 
President  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  any 
function  of  any  other  agency  or  office,  or 
part  of  any  agency  or  office,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  function 
relates  primarily  to  functions  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  preceding  subsections 
of  this  section. 

transfer  or  agencies  and  offices 
Sec.  105.  (a)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabili- 
ties contracts,  property,  and  records  as  are 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used 
primarily  in  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  section 
104,  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary.  Except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b),  personnel  en- 
gaged in  functions  transferred  under  this 
title  shall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
transfer  of  functions. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction 
In  classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  any  agency  or  office  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  such  agency  or  office 
shall  lapse 


administrative  provisions 
Sec.  10«.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  authority  to  delegate  and  re- 
delegate  contained  in  any  other  Act  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretory  by  this  title,  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  to  such  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  as  he  may  designate,  may 
authorize  such  successive  redelegations  of 
such  functions  as  he  may  deem  desirable, 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions. . 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  llmltetion.  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  common  administrative  services  as 
he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Department, 
including  such  services  as  a  central  supply 
service  for  sUtionery  and  other  supplies  and 


equipment  for  which  adequate  stocks  may  be 
maintained  to  meet  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
requirements    of    the    Department    and    its 
agencies;  central  messenger,  mail,  telephone, 
and   other    communications    services:    office 
space,  central  services  for  document  repro- 
duction,  and  for  graphics  and  visual   aids; 
and  a  central  library  service.  The  capltol  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  any  appropriations 
made   for  the  purpose   of  providing  capital 
(Which    appropriations    are    hereby   author- 
ized)   and  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
such    stocks    of    supplies,    equipment,    and 
other  assets  and  inventories  on  order  as  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
related    liabilities    and    unpaid    obligations. 
Such   fund  shall  be  reimbursed  in  advance 
from  available  funds  of  agencies  and  officers 
in   the  Department,   or  from  other  sources, 
for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate   the  expense   of   operation,   in- 
cluding the  accrual  of  annual  leave  and  tne 
depreciation  of  equipment.  The  fund  shall 
aUo  be  credited  with  receipts  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  and  receipts  in  payment 
for  loss  or  damage  to  property  owned  by  th^ 
fund  There  shall  be  covered  into  the  United 
States    Treasury    as    miscellaneous    receipts 
any  surplus  found  in  the  fund  (all  assets,  lia- 
bilities, and  prior  losses  considered)    above 
the  amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  fund. 

(c)  The  secretary  may  approve  a  seal  or 
office  for  the  Department,  and  ludicial  notice 
shall  be  token  of  such  seal. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  authority  which 
is  transferred  to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary 
by  section  104.  as  necessary,  and  when  not 
otherwise  available,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  for.  construct,  or  malntoin 
the  following  for  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents stationed  at  remote  localities: 

(1)    emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 

^  (*2)    food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(3)  messing  facilities; 

(4)  motion  picture  equipment  and  nim 
for  recreation  and  training:  and 

(5)  living  and  working  quarters  and  fa- 
cilities. 

The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment  under 
clause  (1)  and  the  furnishing  of  services 
and  supplies  under  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  at  prices  reflect- 
ing reasonable  value  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  proceeds  therefrom  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
the  expenditure  was  made. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequesto  of  properly,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facili- 
tating the  work  of  the  Department.  Gifts 
and  bequesto  of  money  and  the  proceed.*) 
from  sales  of  other  property  received  as  glfto 
or  bequesto  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  Stotes  in  a  separate  fund 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretory. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  may  invest 
and  reinvest  In  securities  of  the  United 
States  or  In  securities  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States  any 
moneys  contained  in  the  fund  provided  for 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Income  accruing  from  such 
securities,  and  from  any  other  property  held 
by  the  Secretory  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretory.  .     ^    ^ 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
polntmento  In  the  competitive  service,  such 
advisory  committees  as  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  consul totion  with  and 
advice  to  the  Department  In  the  performance 
of  Ite  functions.  Members  of  such  commit- 
tees, other  than  those  regularly  employed  by 
the    United    States    Government,    while    at- 


tending meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, may  be  paid  compensation  at  rates 
not  exceeding  those  authorized  for  individ- 
uals under  section  103(e).  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  mav  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  educational  institutions, 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
or  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
into  any  aspect  of  the  problems  related  to 
the  programs  of  the  Department  which  are 
authorized  by  statute. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  in  the  form  of  reports  or  pub- 
lications to  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  or  Individuals  such  Informa- 
tion as  he  deems  pertinent  on  the  research 
carried  out   pursuant  to   this   subsection. 

( 3 )  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  is 
intended  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any  pro- 
viEions  of  law  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  authorize  the  making  of  con- 
tracts for  research. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3, 
United  Stotes  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma    and    the    following:    "Secretary    of 

Peace".  ^   „.   . 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:   "The  Department  of 

(c)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  executive 
••schedule  pay  rates),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5312  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•  ( 13 )  Secretory  of  Peace." 

(2)  Section  5314  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•(54)   Under  Secretary  of  Peace.' 

(3)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(92)   General     Counsel,     Department     of 

Peace.  ^  ^  .    ., 

"(93)   Assistant  Secretaries  of  Peace   (4). 

(4)  Section  5317  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "34"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "36". 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practical  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permlte.  contracte.  cer- 
tificates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

( 1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exercise 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  tltie,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  or  <B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
title  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  termi- 
nated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by 
the  Secretary,  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  tltie  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  titie:  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Department.  Such  proceedings,  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions 
so    transferred,    shall    be    continued    before 
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the  agency  or  odce.  or  part  thereof,  before 
which  they  were  pendlof;  at  the  time  of  such 
tranafer.  In  Hther  caae  orders  shall  be  Issued 
t-n  such  procaedlngB,  appeais  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  pa-ymenta  shail  be  made 
pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  title  had 
not  been  enacted:  and  orders  Issued  In  any 
such  proeeedlBga  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
repealed  by  the  Secretary,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(c)(1)  iKcept   as   provided   In    paragraph 

<3>  — 

(A>  the  prorlalons  of  this  tlUe  shall  not 
affect  aults  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  sulu  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this 
title  had  not  been  enacted. 
No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  coot- 
meneed  by  or  ag»lnat  any  ottcer  in  his  ot- 
(Ictal  capacity  as  an  ofBcer  of  any  agency  or 
offlce,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  title,  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son  of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  otBce. 
or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  or  by  or  against  any  of- 
Bcer tn^eof  In  his  offlclal  capacity  shall 
(bate '  By  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title.  Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  such  ofBclal  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  may  be  appropriate  and.  In  any  liti- 
gation pending  when  this  section  takes  effect, 
the  oourt  may  at  any  time,  on  its  own  mo- 
tion or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
which  win  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  thU  title 
tAkes  effect,  any  agency  or  ofllce,  or  officer 
thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a 
suit,  and  under  this  title — 

(A)  such  agency  or  offlce.  or  any  part 
thereof.  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  (unction  of  such  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  la  trtmsferred  to  the 
Secretary. 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  in  the  caae  of  a  suit  not 
Involving  (unctions  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  which  case  the  sun  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  agency,  offlce.  or  part  thereof, 
or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  thla  title ) . 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  title  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  offlce.  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  department  or  officer  in 
which  such  (unction  Is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  In 
the  exercise  of  (unctions  transferred  under 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercising 
such  (unctions.  Immediately  preceding  their 
transfer.  Any  statutory  requirements  relat- 
ing to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  rec- 
ord, or  administrative  review  that  apply  to 
any  function  transferred  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the 
Secretary. 

(f )  In  the  exercise  of  the  (unctions  trans- 
ferred under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested  in 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercis- 
ing such  functions  Immediately  preceding 
their  tranafer.  and  his  actions  in  exercising 
such  (unctions  shall  have  the  same  (orce  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  agency  or 
offlce,  or  part  thereof. 

CODirlCATION 

Sac.  110.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  Um  Congress  within  two  years  from 


the  effective  date  of  this  title,  a  propoeed 
codification  of  all  laws  which  contain  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  thla 
UUe. 

tirEciKc  date:  iNirtAL  APronrrisnrr  or 
omcoM 

Sk.  ill.  (a)  This  title,  other  than  thU 
section,  shall  take  etTect  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  on  such  prior 
date  after  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  Pres- 
ident shall  prescribe  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  oOcers  provided  for  In  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section  103  may  l>e 
appointed  In  the  manner  provided  for  in  this 
UUe.  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  com- 
pensated from  the  date  they  first  take  offlce. 
at  the  rates  provided  (or  In  this  title.  Such 
compensation  and  related  expenses  of  their 
offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for 
the  (uncUons  to  be  trans(erred  to  the  Depart- 
ment pursuant  to  this  title. 

Trn*  II — InrmtNATioNAi.  Peace  iNSTrrtrr* 

ESTABLISHMEtrr    Or    INSTtTtrrE 

Sec  201  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  the  International  Peace 
Institute  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  "InsUtute").  The  InsUtute  shall  fur- 
nish training  and  InstrucUon  to  prepare  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  (or  service  In  posi- 
tions or  programs  relstlng  to  the  field  of 
promoUng  IntcrnaUonal  understanding  and 
peace. 

OmCEaS.    STAFT.    AND    CNSTE17CTOBS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
or  assign,  on  a  full-  or  part-time  liasls.  such 
officers,  staff,  and  Instructors  as  the  needs 
of  the  Institute  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  assign  or  detail, 
on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, any  officer  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  serve  on  the  faculty  or  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute. During  the  period  of  his  assignment  or 
detail,  such  oScer  or  employee  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  remaining  In  the  position  from 
which  assigned  or  detailed. 

SUTESVISION    or    INSTlTMt 

Sec.  203.  The  supervision  and  charge  of 
the  InsUtute  shall  be  under  such  ofOoer  or 
officers  as  the  Secretary  may  appoint  (or  or 
assign  to  that  duty,  and  under  such  regula- 
Uons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

BOASS    or    T«T7STEES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  InsUtute  a  board  of  trustees 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  thla  Act  as  the 
"board")  which  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
on  the  operation  of  the  InsUtute.  The  board 
be  composed  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  ( ex  officio) : 

(2)  two  officers  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary: 

1 3)  two  Memt>ers  of  the  Senate,  of  differ- 
ent political  parties,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate: 

(4)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves: 

(5)  the  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  or  his  designee; 

(6)  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  or  his  de*- 
Ignee: 

(7)  one  member  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  consultation  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Academy: 

(8)  two  educators  of  prominence  appoint- 
ed by  the  President: 

(9)  two  prominent  persons  aaaoclatad 
with  the  advancement  of  world  J^eftoe.  a^ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary;  and 


(10)  the  United  SUtes  Ambassador  to  the 
United  NaUons 

(b)  Members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  two-year  terms  and  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment. 

(c)  The  board  shall  visit  the  Institute  an- 
nually. With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  board  or  Its  members  may  make  other 
visits  to  the  Institute  In  connection  with 
the  duUes  of  the  board. 

(d)  The  board  shall  inquire  Into  the  mo- 
rale and  discipline,  the  curriculum.  Instruc- 
Uon. physical  equipment,  fiscal  affairs,  aca- 
demic methods,  and  other  matters  relaUng 
to  the  InsUtute  that  the  board  decides  to 
consider. 

(e)  Within  sixty  days  after  Ito  annual 
visit,  the  board  shall  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  President  of  its  acUon,  and  of  its 
views  and  recommendations  pertaining  to 
the  Institute.  Any  report  of  a  visit,  other 
than  the  annual  visit,  shall.  If  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board,  be 
submitted  to  the  President  within  sixty 
days  after  the  approval. 

(f )  Each  member  of  the  board  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  sccordance  with 
the  provisions  of  secUon  5703  of  UUe  S, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  IntermlttenUy. 

ADMISSION   OP  STUDENTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  authorized  numl>er  of 
students  at  the  Institute  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

( b)  The  Institute  shall  operate  as  a  coedu- 
cational institution  and  students  shall  be 
selected  for  admission  to  the  Institute  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  as  determined  by  a  com- 
petitive examination  to  be  given  annually 
In  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  covering  such 
subject  matter  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scrll)e. 

(c)  No  Individual  shall  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Institute  unless  he  Is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  who  has  been 
awarded  a  bachelor's  degree  upon  graduaUon 
from  a  college  or  university  located  In  the 
United  States  or  a  degree  which  the  Secretary 
determines  Is  generally  recognized  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  bachelor's  degree  upon  gradu- 
ation from  a  college  or  university  located  In 
a  foreign  country. 

STIPENDS  AND  TEAVEL  AND  TIANSPOKTATION 
ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  200.  Each  student  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive — 

( 1 )  a  stipend  In  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  within  the  range  of  sti- 
pends or  fellowships  payable  under  other 
Government  programs  providing  for  the  edu- 
caUon  or  training  of  graduate  students:  and 

(2)  reasonable  travel  and  transportation 
allowances.  Including  transportation  for  his 
immediate  family,  household  goods,  and  per- 
sonal effects,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  such  allowances  shall 
not  exceed  the  allowances  payable  under  sec- 
tion 5723  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code. 

COUESE     OP     INSTEUCnON      AND     TKAINlNC 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  course  of  Instruction  and 
training  for  students  at  the  Institute  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  and  shall.  Insofar  as  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Utle.  be 
acceptable  for  credit  toward  a  graduate  de- 
gree at  accredited  colleges  and  universities. 
In  prescribing  such  course  of  Instruction  and 
training,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
special  emphasis  be  ptlaced  on  such  studlea 
as  will  best  prepare  students  (or  leadership 
In  the  nonviolent  resolution  of  InternaUonal 
conflicts  and  In  the  promoUon  of  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  peace.  Upon  aatls- 
factory  completion  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  InstrucUon  and  training,  student*  shall 
be  awarded  a  Federal  certificate  of  partlclpa- 
Uon. 
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ib\  The  course  of  instruction  and  training 
i^t^the  Institute  shall,  during  each  ye«  of 
Tu  operauon.  be  organized  a.  Pr^crl^^^ 
ihi.  s«;retary.  except  that  one  month  of  each 
such^e^^i^l  be  devoted  to  annual  leave 
for  all  students. 

ACRXBMBNTS   BT    STUDENTS 

SEC   208.  Each  student  selected  for  admta- 
.lon  to  the  InsUtute  shaU  sign  an  agreement 
that  unless  sooner  separated,  he  will— 
"^({)   complete  the  course  of  Instruction  at 

'''Ur^'^V^  '"**°ff«'«»-  '^^  'M'POtntment  as 
an  offi.^o?employee  of  the  United  8tat«.  or. 
m  the  discretion  of  the  SecreUry.  employ- 
ment  wlUi  an  InternaUonal  organization  or 

?rtvate^ency  or  ^o-«»'»''"°-,f  ^^^'JJlf  re! 
the  Secretary  to  be  engaged  In  activities  re- 
UtlnTS.  VSe  promoting  or  achieving  of  In- 
ternaUonal understanding  and  peace,  in  any 
wLltlon  for  which  such  student  Is  quallfled 
ST  ea^n  Of  his  special  txalnlng  at  thelnsU- 
tute  (or  at  least  the  one-year  period  Immedl- 
S  following  the  awarding  of  his  certlflcaW 
from  the  InsUtute  or  the  completion  by  him 
of  any  period  of  full-time  graduate  study 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 
authorizations:  acquisition  or  nonxrt 
Sic    209    (a)   There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  prowUlons  of  thU  title. 

(b)  The  InsUtute  shall  have  power  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  real  and  personal  proP«ty 
and  may  receive  and  accept  gifts,  donations, 
and  trusts. 
TTTLE  in— Joint  CoMMrrrEi  on  P»ck  and 

lNTE«NATIONAL    COOPEEATION 
ESTABLISHMENT    OP    JOINT    COMMtrTEE 

SBC  301.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Solnt  committee  on  Peace  and  Inte^f  *"°?^' 
Cooperation  (hereinafter  re(erred  to  "  ^he 
^int  committee").  The  joint  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  seven  Members  of  the 
senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Resident  of 
the  senate,  and  seven  Members  o(  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
speaker  o(  the  House  o(  RepresentaUves.  The 
p^ty  representation  on  the  Joint  Committee 
ihall  as  nearly  as  may  be  ^ ea^^^le  /eflect  the 

relative  membership  °' t^e,'""!";;"/^^''^-^ 
norlty  parties  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively. 

FUKCTIONS 

Sk:.  302.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Joint  Committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Peace: 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordlnaUng  pro- 
grains  in  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this 

*^'3)*as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  congress  dealing  wim  legislation  re- 
laUng to  the  Department  of  Peace,  to  me  a 
repor^t  not  later  than  May  1  of  each  ye« 
(beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1971)  with 
Ihe  senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
conUlnlng  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Peace,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other  re- 
Dorta  and  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

vacancies;  sklection  or  chairman 
Sec  303  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  Committee  shaU  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  selection.  The  Joint  Committee  shaU 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

hearings:  statp;  assistance 
Sac.  304.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Ita  duties 
under  this  tlUe.  the  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
duly  authorlaed  subcommittee  tbereof .  U  *u- 
thorlaed  to  hold  such  hewlnga:  to  alt  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places;  to  appoint  and 
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ax  the  compensation  of  such  experts    con 
sultanta,  technicians  and  staff  personnel    to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding:  and  to 
bUke  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advU- 

(b)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Joint  Com- 
Sfttee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services, 
informauon.  and  facilities  of  the  depa^ 
menu  and  establlshmente  of  the  United 
Sta^  ^vernment  and  private  research 
aeencles, 

AtTTHOBIZATION;    EXPESES 

C3K-    •IQB     (a)    The  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Cor^tt°i  Which  Shall  not  exceed  $200,000 
for  each  fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee   upon 
toSchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  by  any  member  of  t^e  Joint 
committee  duly  authorized  by  the  chairman 
(1o7  Members  of  the  Joint  Comm  ttee  and 
Ite  employees  and  consultants,  whl  e  travel- 
InK  on  offlclal  business  for  the  Joint  Com- 
i^ttee  wHhln  or  outside  the  United  States, 
may  revive  either  the  per  diem  allowance 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
ercM  or  Its  employees,  or  their  actual  and 
I'^ss^y    expeLel    provided    an    i^mlzed 
statement  of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

LET    US   MOVE   FOBWABD   WITH    NEW    FATTH   TO 
ACHIEVE  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  join  with  my  able  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Hartki],  in  cosponsormg  legislation 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Peace  and 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  and  Inter- 
national Cooperation. 

My  efforts  on  this  issue  are  not  new. 
Thiy  date  back  to  1945  wh«i  I  introduced 
such  legislation  as  a  Member  of  the  US. 
Housrof  Representative,  we  succeeded 

in  holding  hearings  on  that  bill  betore 
the  HOUM  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
However  no  affirmative  action  was  ever 
uSn  I  returned  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  ^- 
ecutive  Departments  on  a  simUar  meas- 
ure introduced  by  my  successor  m  tne 
Sth  congress.  Returning  to  the  Congress 
as  a  Senator  in  1958.  I  renewed  my  ef- 
?Srte  for  this  proposal  by  inl^oducmg  a 
Department  of  Peace  biU  m  1959. 

I  am  delighted  to  actively  3om  in  this 
new  movement  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Peace  and  to  be  a  part  of  this  coordi- 
nated and  bipartisan  effort. 

What  higher  calling  can  we  have.  Mr. 
President?  What  greater  dream  come 
Sue  than  peace  among  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world.  Many  will  say  that 
this  is  an  impossibUity.  How  can  we  have 
peace  among  nations  of  the  worid  when 
we  cannot  maintain  peace  at  home?  This 
Ts  a  negative  attitude.  America  was 
MtUed  and  the  elements  conquered  by 
Overcoming  the  i^npossibl^  We  are  cl^- 
lenging  the  universe.  We  have  been 
around  the  moon.  .  ..^    „„ 

It  is  time  we  placed  greater  priority  on 
world  peace.  We  led  the  world  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  destrucUve 
weapons  known  to  man.  Let  us  lead  the 
worid  in  creating  a  department  to  bring 
Se  to  aU  peoples.  I  stated  m  this 
Chamber  in  1959: 

The  supreme  problem  for  all  mankind.  Is 
the  achievement  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peac^ 
or  to  Uve  under  the  Damoclean  sword  of  an 
Z^t  universal  nuclear  destruotlon.  In 
I^  terma.  therefore,  there  are  not  several 
races  of  men.  but  In  reality  only  one  race  cf 


man— for  It  is  mankind  as  a  whole  who  wlU 
solve  thU  problem-or  "^a^klnd  as  a  whole 
who  wUl  suffer  the  immeasurable  horror  of 
a  general  nuclear  war.  Men  make  war.  Cer- 
tainly men  can  make  peace. 

The  leaders  of  our  country  all  want 
peace— the    President    of    the    United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives But  we  have  many  other  respon- 
sibilities which   require   our   time   and 
talent.  This  objective  is  too  important 
and  too  viUl  to  all  mankind  to  be  a 
part-time  job.  We  need  men  dedicated 
full  time  to  this  task,  whose  only  objec- 
tive is  the  pursuit  of  peace,  and  which 
agency  is  on  a  par  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  is  a  first-class  cause  which  requires 
a   first-class   agency   and   a  first-class 

^  in  this  legislative  proposal  we  are  not 
attempting  to  expand  the  bureaucracy 
as  such,  or  to  construe  the  lines  of  au- 
thority of  other  agencies  which  pres- 
ently have  jurisdiction  over  programs  of 
peace.  Rather  we  are  attempting  to  bring 
together  in  one  place  aU  our  efforts  to 
awomplish  this  goal.  We  need  an  orga- 
nized and  concerted  campaign.  It  can- 
not be  the  hodgepodge  we  have  today^ 
Life  is  too  important  to  me,  to  you,  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  persons  Uving  under  other 
flags  and  other  goveiiunents.  For  If  we 
do  not  do  our  utmost  for  peace  today 
there  may  be  no  tomorrow  for  any  oi 
us  be  we  black,  white,  red,  or  yellow. 

Yes,  my  colleagues,  it  Is  time  w-e  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  the  job  of  finding  a 
base  of  understanding  in  this  worid. 
With  a  Secretary  of  Peace  to  spearhead 
the  campaign  we  can  bring  the  issue  of 
peace  to  the  forefront  of  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  and  of  the  Uves  of  all  the  m- 
habitants  of  this  earth.  ^„„  ♦„ 

Let  us  carry  the  message  of  Peace  to 
all  nations  and  to  all  peoples.  Let  us  gwe 
impetus  to  the  crusade  for  harmony 
aSTonTaU  God's  children  by  the  creation 
of  a  U5.  Department  of  Peace,  headed 
by  a  U.S.  Secretary  of  Peace.  ^  ,  ^  ^ 
^Mr.  President,  we  read  in  Scripture 
"Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers :  for  they 
ShaU  be  called  the  chUdren  of  <^d-    ^^ 

?he  high  purpose  of  l^^Vl'^rries  ?^ 
our  personal  and  official  energies  We 
can--we  must>-leam  to  hve  together  in 
cS^ty  aS  understanding.  To  the  real- 
Suon  S?  this  coveted  goal  let  us  move 
forward  with  new  faith. 


S  961  THROUGH  S.  979  AND  SmATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  42-INTRO- 
iuSoN  OF  BILLS  A^  JOINT 
RTi^OLUTION  RELATING  TO 
gS^NTROL  AND  PREVEN- 
TION 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
tr^ucing  today  a  series  of  measures 
individually  and  eombUied  in  a  single 
bill,  titled,  for  ease  of  reference  the 
SSne  control  and  Prevention  Act  of 
1969  which  I  beUeve  comprise  a  legisla- 
tive program  marking  a  significant  ad- 
vlnc?  m  Swar  we  are  waginjg  against 
c?SS  in  our  society.  I  emphasize  at  the 
Set  that  I  do  not  offer  my  program  as 
a  panacea  for  the  Uls  of  society;  I  do 
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not  suggest  that  It  wlU  significantly  re- 
duce the  crime  statistics  for  the  next 
year.  The  battle  against  crime  Is  one  that 
win  be  long  in  the  winning,  but  one  that 
must  have  Its  genesis.  The  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  was  a  major  foray,  and  I  am  proud 
of  my  role  In  its  passage.  But  It  Is  im- 
portant to  see  that  it  was  only  a  begin- 
ning. Just  as  this  Is  only  a  continuation 
and  not  a  ciilmination  of  the  work  which 
was  begun  there.  This  Is  an  ongoing 
project  which  must  have  our  constant 
attention  and  the  benefit  of  tireless  in- 
novative thinking.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that 
I  offer  my  proposals  today. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  nothing  in 
our  national  life  today  worries  Ameri- 
cans more  than  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Every  American  knows  that  there 
Is  too  much  crime  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Every  American  Is.  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, a  victim  of  crime.  Crime  Is  our 
No.  1  domestic  Issue. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  been  particularly 
conoamed  and  active  in  social  reform.  I 
reco«nize.  as  we  all  must,  that  if  we  are 
to  achieve  a  long-term  solution  to  crime, 
we  must  deal  with  the  pervasive  under- 
lying social  evils  which  generate  It.  We 
must  focus  on  and  relieve  the  evils  of 
unemployment,  family  breakdown,  in- 
adequate education,  and  substandard 
housing.  But  when  people  fear  the  streets 
and  parks  of  their  great  cities,  when  their 
finest  leaders  sue  murdered,  when  they 
begin  to  eye  their  neighbors  with  suspi- 
cion and  fear,  then  our  society  Is  en- 
dangered. This  was  the  Immediate  dan- 
ger recognized  by  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  NAACP  last  month  when  It  called 
for  an  end  to  "the  reign  of  criminal 
terror  in  Harlem."  Acknowledging  that 
crime  was  doubtless  produced  by  "vast 
social  evils."  the  NAACP  anticrime  com- 
mittee insisted  that  regardless  of  deeper 
social  origins,  "with  people  here  being 
beaten,  robbed,  and  murdered,  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  crime  right 
now." ' 

Since  my  years  as  a  U.S.  attorney.  I 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  challenge 
of  crime  to  our  society.  It  represents  a 
virtual  breakdown  in  society — demon- 
strating our  inability  to  protect  the  vic- 
tim against  the  activity  of  the  offender, 
and  our  failure  to  channel  the  energies 
of  the  offenders  Into  constructive  efforts. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  two  ex- 
tensive studies  which  have  contributed 
an  ever-increasing  awareness  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  challenge — the  reports 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
More  notable  than  their  findings  on  the 
extent  and  variety  of  crime,  however, 
were  their  proposals  for  dealing  with  it. 
A  number  of  these  were  implemented 
with  the  passage  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  Others  find  expression  in  the 
legislation  I  introduce  today.  Still  others 
remain  untapped,  and  I  propose  as  part 
of  my  continuing  legislative  program  In 
this  area  to  give  them  careful  study  with 
a  view  toward  employing  those  which  I 


And  meritorious  and  feasible  programs 
in  futiure  legislation. 

Introduction  of  the  present  legislation 
represents  not  a  new  departure  for  me, 
but  a  continuation  of  a  long-standing 
program  designed  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  "Local  Law  OfOcers  Education  and 
Equipment  Act,"  which  I  Introduced  in 
the  last  Congress,  became  law  in  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  comprehensive  crime  control  bill 
which  I  introduced  near  the  end  of  the 
last  session  are  reflected  in  the  bills  I 
Introduce  today. 

In  the  Interim  since  the  Introduction 
of  that  bill,  I  have  met  with  many  lead- 
ing law  enforcement  figures  to  discuss 
its  measures,  and  to  discuss  other  prob- 
lems confronting  them.  Included  among 
those  I  have  seen  are  Qulnn  Tamm  and 
Patrick  Murphy,  Police  Commissioner 
Donald  Pomerleau.  of  Baltimore,  Col. 
Robert  Lally,  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  State  Police,  and  ^r  John 
Waldron,  of  Scotland  Yard.  As  a  result 
of  these  meetings,  the  bills  which  I  sub- 
mit today  have  been  considerably  altered 
and  expanded.  I  believe  they  are  im- 
proved by  the  changes  and  am  grateful 
for  the  willing  assistance  I  have  received 
in  their  preparation. 

The  bills  are  logically  grouped  into  sev- 
eral general  areas,  and  I  shall  discuss 
them  in  that  form. 

BXSKABCH    AND   EDUCATION 

The  first  comprehensive  area  concerns 
fiiuincial  grants  to  be  made  for  training, 
education,  research,  demonstration,  and 
other  special  purposes.  These  grants  are 
essentially  education  related. 

For  too  long  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem has  been  bypassed  by  the  great  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  technological 
revolutions  which  have  struck  and 
changed  so  much  of  American  society. 
While  Industry  and  many  agencies  of 
government  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  recruit,  train,  educate,  and  equip 
personnel,  the  agencies  of  the  law-en- 
forcement field  have  not  had  the  finan- 
cial support  needed  to  upgrade  and  pro- 
fessionalize their  forces.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  pointed  out. 
more  than  200,000  scientists  and  en- 
gineers are  helping  to  solve  military  prob- 
lems, but  only  a  handful  are  assisting  in 
the  effort  to  control  crime.'  Not  only  do 
we  lack  the  funds  to  attract  these  men 
to  the  field,  we  lack  the  educational  pro- 
grams to  train  them  for  the  tasks  they 
are  needed  to  perform.  It  appears  that 
the  forgotten  men  of  our  era  are  those 
who  serve  in  the  war  against  crime. 

We  have  made  halting  steps  to  remedy 
the  oversight.  The  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965  included  a  special 
grant  program  to  assist  the  States  in  es- 
tablishing State  law-enforcement  stand- 
ards and  training  commissions.  It  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  police  science 
degree  programs  In  27  Junior  colleges, 
colleges,  and  luiiversitles  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  created  30  study  fellowships 
for  the  Nation.  10  each  in  three  institu- 


tions with  significant  programs  In  the 
field. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  represented  another 
step  forward.  It  provided  planning  and 
action  grants  for  law-enfcrcement  pur- 
poses. A  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  was 
created,  designed  to  encourage  research 
and  demonstrations  in  law-enforcement 
techniques  and  methods.  Loans  and 
scholarships  for  persons  in  law-enforce- 
ment courses  were  authorized.  These 
programs  are  still  in  their  infancy,  but 
even  at  Inception  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  not  sufficient.  Decades  of  ne- 
glect may  not  be  remedied  in  months; 
likewise,  they  require  not  half  measures 
but  massive  and  intensive  curative  pro- 
grams. Too  many  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies are  required  to  accept  men  with 
limited  educational  backgrounds  because 
no  others  are  available.  A  1964  survey  of 
over  6,000  police  officers  revealed  only 
7.3  percent  possessed  a  college  degree.' 
In  far  too  many  departments  a  majority 
of  the  ofllcers  did  not  even  have  a  high 
school  degree. 

As  a  start  toward  meeting  these  still 
extant  needs,  I  propose  that  we  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  to  provide  fimds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  law-enforcement 
education  at  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  levels,  and  to  provide 
fellowships,  modeled  on  those  of  the 
NDEA,  for  law  enforcement  studies. 

Typical  projects  for  which  program 
funds  may  be  allocated  are  research  and 
development  of  new  courses  and  curricu- 
liims.  the  strengthening  of  existing  cur- 
rlculums,  and  the  training  of  faculty 
members.  We  are  making  broad  demamds 
that  our  police,  required  as  they  are  to 
deal  with  even  more  complex  and  varied 
problems,  have  more  academic  training 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  their  pro- 
fessions. Yet  we  have  not  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  development  of 
those  programs.  Law  enforcement  as  an 
academic  discipline  is  relatively  new: 
we  do  not  have  adequate  Information  on 
what  a  curriculum  should  contain  or 
how  it  should  be  taught.  In  my  own  State 
the  University  of  Maryland  Is  now  seek- 
ing a  budget  for  an  institute  of  criminal 
justice,  but  only  after  a  decade  of  discus- 
sion and  planning.  It  is  evident,  I  think. 
that  it  Is  an  essentially  new  Held  and  that 
extensive  research  and  study  are  needed 
for  Its  development.  Demanding  educa- 
tion and  granting  fellowships  is  pointless 
unless  the  programs  pursued  are  de- 
signed to  produce  the  result  we  seek — 
a  maximally  effective  law  enforcement 
agent. 

When  we  found  ourselves  challenged 
in  science  and  technology  a  decade  ago. 
we  responded  with  an  Inteiislve  academic 
training  program  to  meet  the  thrast. 
The  challenge  of  crime  today  is  no  less  a 
threat  to  our  national  security  and  well- 
being  than  that  challenge  was  then.  Sim- 
ilar measures  are  needed.  In  fact,  the 
need  today  may  be  even  greater,  since 
we  are  so  short  of  qualified  persoiwel  to 
conduct  research,   to   develop  training 
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programs,  to  devdop  new  techniques  and 
lad  apiwoachea.  The  Soviet  threat  of 
1958  was  no  m<»e  demanding,  and  may 
have  been  less  dangeroua— a«  a  readily 
identifiable  external  threat.  It  was  more 
effective  as  a  rallying  point  for  legisla- 
tion. The  threat  was  more  obvious,  and, 
because  foreign  not  only  geographically 
but  In  a  sense  of  being  unfamiliar  to 
dally  life,  its  urgency  was  more  easUy 
felt  Crime  Is  a  problem  we  aU  are  forced 
to  live  with  day  by  day— we  must  be 
sure  that  famlUarity  does  not  breed  a 
lack  of  concern. 

In  order  to  faclUtate  research  and  en- 
courage communication  of  developments 
and  improvemenU  In  law  enforcement, 
I  propose  that  regional  di\islons  of 
the  National  InsUtute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  be  estab- 
lished. The  Safe  Streets  Act  created 
the  Institute  to  supervise  much  needed 
research  into  crime  control  and  pre- 
vention. I  believe  that  many  of  the 
tasks  to  which  it  will  have  to  address  it- 
self will  be  better  accomplished  at  the 
local  level,  and  some  will  be  more  readily 
approached  in  one  geographic  area  than 
In  another.  The  same  problem  may  re- 
quire radically  different  approaches  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  Rural 
Clime  patterns  do  not  parallel  those  of 
the  cities;  urban  problems  vary  widely 
among  our  major  cities.  Hence,  I  would 
authorize  the  Institute  to  establish  re- 
gional field  divisions  wherever  It  finds 
that  they  be  most  effective. 

Research   and   development   are   not 
ends  in  themselves.  Unless  new  ideas, 
methods,  techniques  are  communicated 
to  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  so 
that  they  may  be  implemented— applied 
to  the  practical  situation— then  we  are 
tilting  at  windmills.  Too  often  Federal 
programs  prove  tremendously  fruitful  but 
we  are  left  with  no  effective  means  of 
transferring  the  product  to  local  agen- 
cies. It  Is  evident  that  reglorud  centers 
will  be  much  more  capable  of  maintain- 
ing the  direct  and  sustained  contact  with 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  that  is 
necessary  to  implement  new  ideas.  They 
will  be  more  available  to  the  needs  and 
requests  of  these  agencies;  and  sustained 
contact  will  create  charmels  of  conununi- 
cation  that  could  not  exist  with  a  single 
national  center.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
gional centers  will  provide  a  unique  op- 
portunity   for    local    law    enforcement 
agencies  and  the  Institute  to  become  at- 
tuned to  each  other,  and  to  complement 
each   others  efforts  in  improving   the 
law-enforcement  system  at  every  level. 
I  am   calling   for  a  statutory  draft 
defennent  for  men  engaged  in,  or  study- 
ing to  enter  law  enforcement  careers.  We 
are  waging  a  war  on  crime  which  Is  as 
critical  to  our  national  well-being  as  any 
commitment  of  troops  we  have  around 
the  world.  We  are  shorthanded  in  this 
engagement,  and  carmot  afford  to  lose 
those  men  we  have  been  able  to  recruit. 
We  must  keep  them  In  law  enforcement 
service  to  preserve  our  society  on  the 
home  front.  The  most  awesome  of  mili- 
tary victories  will  be  but  a  historical 
curiosity  should  it  occur  even  as  the  fab- 
ric of  the  sustaining  society  is  Irreparably 
rent  by  the  effects  of  domestic  lawless- 
ness. 
Many  law-enforcement  agencies  de- 


velop particularly  effective  organizations 
and    techniques,    knowledge    of    which 
never  gets  beyond  their  own  physical 
locale.  Occasloxxally  this  may  be  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  recognize 
the  unique  quality  or  success  of  their 
methods,  but  assume  them  to  be  stand- 
ard procedure.  In  other  instances  it  Is 
undoubtedly  a  result  of  their  failure  to 
find  appropriate  charmels  via  which  to 
communicate  their  discoveries.  A  num- 
ber of  my  proposals  are  geared  to  assist 
In  this  area,  directly  or  as  a  peripheral 
effect  of  the  contacts  they  bring  about. 
One  of  the  most  direct  attacks  I  propose 
is  through  exchange  of  officers.  To  pro- 
vide cross-fertilization  among  local  de- 
partments, encouraging  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  the  best  law-enforcement 
techniques.  I  propose  that  Federal  as- 
sistance be  made  available  to  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  officers,  especially 
those  engaged  in  supervisory,  plarming, 
or  instructional  positions,  to  visit  other 
law-enforcement  agencies,  both  here  and 
abroad,  to  study  the  techniques  of  these 
other  law-enforcement  agencies.  This  will 
encourage  an  even  greater  interchange 
of  ideas  about  law-enforcement  tech- 
niques, devices,  and  operations;  it  will 
permit  these  personnel  to  keep  abreast 
of  latest  developments  in  a  complex  and 
rapidly  expanding  field.  It  will  facilitate 
the  pooling  of  data  and  research  in  an 
area  which,  though  local  in  responsibil- 
ity, is  essentially  national  in  scope. 

Another  program  with  similar  objects 
was  inspired  by  the  Airlle  House  con- 
ferences held  by  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  last  year.  My  bin  authorizes 
the  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice to  conduct  conferences,  seminars  and 
similar  Instructional  programs  both  na- 
tionally and  regionally.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion that,  while  some  of  these  programs 
wovdd  bring  together  chiefs  and  other 
leaders  of  State  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  Interchange  would 
not  end  there.  I  envision  many  different 
kinds  of  meetings  among  many  levels  of 
supervisory  and  planning  personnel,  for 
purpose  of  exchanging  Information  re- 
garding local  practices,  and  for  indoc- 
trination regarding  new  developments 
coming  out  of  the  various  research  pro- 
grams now  underway,  and  to  be  initiated 
as  a  result  of  other  parts  of  my  bill. 

SALARY  SUPPLEMENTS,  INCREASED  BENEFITS 

Policemen  perform  some  of  the  most 
varied  and  difficult  jobs  reqvdred  of  any 
profession.  They  are  called  upon  to  ap- 
prehend lawbreakers,  settle  family  quar- 
rels, suppress  civil  disorders,  control 
crowds,  interrogate  suspects,  and  re- 
spond to  medical  emergencies.  No  task 
seems  too  difficult,  too  dangerous,  or  too 
discomforting  to  ask  a  police  officer  to  do 
It. 

Salaries  do  not  even  approach  being 
commensurate  with  the  demands  that 
are  made.  Today's  scandalously  Inade- 
quate police  pay  scales  require  a  man 
to  make  a  financial  sacrifice  to  risk  life 
and  limb  for  the  public  safety,  and  are 
not  calculated  to  attract  and  hold  the 
kind  of  man  modem  law  enforcement 
work  demands. 

Despite  this  grave  shortcoming,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  some  90  percent  of 
funds  expended  in  the  Nation  today  are 


spent  on  salaries,  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
specifically  limits  to  one-third  the  part 
of  any  grant  made  xmder  title  I  wtiich 
may  be  utilized  for  personnel  salaries.* 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  amend  that  act 
to  Include  a  special  authorization  for  the 
grant  of  funds  to  directly  supplement 
law  enforcement  personnel  salaries.   I 
have,  however,  drafted  this  measure  as 
a  special  provision  which  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation,  rather  than  lifting 
the  percentage  limitation  on  all  title  I 
funds.  This  will  enable  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment    Assistance     Administration     to 
maintain  a  reasonable  control  over  funds 
to  be  used  for  salaries.  It  can  insure  that 
areas  that  are  truly  underfunded  receive 
assistance,  while  preventing  any  unbal- 
anced increase  in  salaries  In  areas  where 
they  are  more  nearly  adequate. 

My  second  measure  will  authorize  sal- 
ary supplements  for  persons  achieving 
certain  levels  of  education  beyond  high 
school.  The  supplemental,  based  on  a  per- 
centage scale  of  current  earnings.  In- 
crease   In    size    at    each    degree    level 
achieved.  The  bill  provides  a  5-percent 
Increase  for  attainment  of  a  degree  re- 
quiring 2  years  education  beyond  high 
school,  10  percent  for  acquiring  a  college 
degree,  and  15  percent  for  receiving  a 
graduate  degree  beyond  college.  In  many 
Instances,  the  student  will  be  an  officer 
who  Is  already  actively  engaged  In  law 
enforcement  work  and  who  is  attending 
school  on  a  part-time  basis  or  has  taken 
a  leave  of  absence  to  increase  his  educa- 
tional training.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
such  circumstances  he  will  continue  to 
receive  a  salary  from  his  local  force.  To 
further  encourage  such  educational  pur- 
suits— and  to  help  defray  the  added  ex- 
penses he  will  be  bearing  as  a  student — 
portions  of  the  ultimate  supplement  he 
will  receive  will  be  given  to  him  during 
the  course  of  his  schooling.  Perhaps  the 
best  means  of  explaining  the  bill  as  it  is 
presently  written  would  be  by  example. 
An  officer  who  had  completed  a  2 -year 
degree  after  college  would  be  entitled, 
under  the  bill,  to  receive  a  maximum 
supplement  of  5  percent  of  the  salary  he 
receives  from  his  employing  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  At  the  begirming  of  his  first 
semester  of  additional  training,  based 
on  a  total  four  semesters,  he  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  one-fourth  of  5  percent 
of  his  salary  as  a  bonus;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  semester,  one-half  of 
5  percent;  at  the  begmning  of  the  third 
semester,   three-fourths   of   5   percent; 
and.  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and 
final  semester  he  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  full  5  percent.  If  at  any  time  he 
discontinues    the    educational    program 
without  receiving  a  degree,  he  shall  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  the  supplement. 

Finally,  as  another  measure  in  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  law-enforcement  salaries 
into  a  more  rational  relationship  with 
the  duties  performed,  I  propose  to  au- 
thorize grants  under  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  to  increase  and  expand  retirement, 
injury,  and  death  benefits.  A  special  pro- 
vision makes  it  clear  that  included 
among  these  benefits  itiay  be  scholar|f 
ships  for  chUdren  of  law-enforcemenU 
officers  who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
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COBMECnONB,    ALCOROUSM ««HA»I1.1TAT10W 

"Two  million  arrests  In  1965— one  of 
every  three  arresta  In  America — were  for 
the  offenae  of  public  dnmkenness."  * 
Fiscal  1M5  saw  44,218  arrests  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  public  intoxication, 
or  more  than  half  the  nontrafflc  viola- 
tion arrests.*  This  Is  an  Incredibly  heavy 
burden  on  our  criminal  Justice  system, 
diverting  much  time  and  energy  from 
the  control  and  prevention  of  serious 
crime.  Yet  many  of  the  arrestees  are 
chronic  cases,  who  will  merely  be  jailed 
to  dry  out  and  sleep,  and  then  be  released 
to  begin  the  process  again.  In  the  dis- 
trict, "5«  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
intoxication  in  1965  had  been  arrested 
Ave  times  or  more  during  their  lifetime; 
29  percent  had  been  arrested  20  times 
or  more:  and  10  percent  had  been  ar- 
rested 50  times  or  more." '  Only  23  per- 
cent were  first  time  drunlcenness  offend- 
ers. This  failure  of  the  system  in  many 
cases  to  even  attempt  to  assist  those  who 
have  become  dependent  on  alcohol  Is  a 
social,  crime  against  those  so  afDicted.  It 
con(cU>utes  significantly  to  depriving  the 
entire  society  of  a  significant  potential 
for  more  effective  handling  of  more  se- 
rious crimes.  The  latter  effect  must  be 
weighed  not  only  In  the  loss  of  police 
time,  equipment,  and  efforts  but  also  In 
terms  of  the  increased  criminal  dockets 
In  our  courts,  which  contribute  in  turn 
to  the  greater  possibility  for  recidivism 
on  ball,  and  in  terms  of  the  overloading 
of  our  penal  institutions. 

Still  we  have  not  measured  the  fxill  ex- 
tent of  the  social  problem.  There  are  over 
five  million  alcoholics  in  the  United 
States,  malclng  alcoholism  the  Nation's 
fourth  largest  health  problem.'  Yet  It  is 
a  difficulty  about  which  we  know  shock- 
ingly little.  One  thing  alone  is  clear — 
punishing  drimkenness  as  a  crime  has 
achieved  nothing. 

Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  study  of  the  causes 
and  means  of  curing  alcoholism,  but 
there  has  been  no  coordination  or  follow- 
through.  I  propose  a  massive  research 
effort  into  every  aspect  of  alcoholism.  We 
need  to  discover  the  psychological  and 
biological  characteristics  which  render  a 
given  individual  susceptible  to  becoming 
dependent  upon  alcohol,  so  that  we  may 
spot  them  in  advance  and  try  to  prevent 
the  potential  dependence  from  being 
realized.  We  need  information  on  the 
psychological  and  physiological  effects 
alcohol  has  upon  chronic  and  dependent 
users.  We  need  to  know  how  to  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  are  now  dependent 
upon  alcohol — how  to  generate  a  desire 
to  break  a  habit,  and  how  to  medically 
assist  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  object. 

We  must  also  bring  about  radical 
change  in  our  method  of  deaUng  with  the 
alcoholic  who  has  brought  himself  into  a 
situation  ending  in  arrest.  Jails  and 
"tanks"  serve  no  end  except  confinement 
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and  most  often  fall  to  afford  the  medical 
services  and  treatment  which  Is  fre- 
quently critically  needed.  They  must  be 
replaced  by  detoxification  units,  which 
will  emphasize  the  provision  of  medical 
services  and  prescription  for  further 
treatment.  We  must  focus  on  attempts 
to  aid,  and  hopefully,  eventually  cure. 

The  creation  of  aftercare  programs  is 
logical  and  necessary.  We  have  little  as- 
surance that  the  chronic  offender  will 
alter  a  lifelong  pattern  of  drinking  after 
a  few  days  of  treatment  at  a  detoxifica- 
tion center.  Thus.  I  call  for  the  provi- 
sions of  funds  to  develop  rehabilitation 
programs.  A  coordinated  network  of  fa- 
cilities must  be  made  available  for  those 
who  need  further  care.  Such  a  program 
might  well  be  based  upon  existing  facili- 
ties and  community  agencies,  such  as 
hospitals,  mental  health  agencies,  out- 
patient centers,  and  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous programs.  This  network  of  after- 
care facilities  might  be  expanded  to 
include  halfway  houses,  vocational 
counseling  agencies,  and  relocation  cen- 
ters. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate  during 
the  last  Congress  to  revise  procedures  for 
dealing  with  drunkenness  and  to  provide 
rehabilitation  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Using  a  similar  bill  Introduced 
in  the  House,  we  were  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  basic  program  and  It  was 
enacted  into  law.  Now  It  is  time  to  afford 
such  programs  throughout  the  Nation. 

Rehabilitation  must  similarly  be  a  key- 
note of  our  correctional  system.  For  dec- 
ades we  have  heard  that  our  penal  in- 
stitutions are  truly  penal  rather  than 
correctional,  that  they  breed  and  foster 
crime  rather  than  rehabilitating  the 
criminal.  The  juvenile  or  youthful  of- 
fender works  his  way  upward  through 
various  levels  of  detention,  often  taking 
measures  to  speed  his  own  graduation 
within  the  system  to  the  "university,"  the 
State  or  Federal  "pen." 

The  revolving-door  image  of  our  crim- 
inal justice  system  is  too  well  known.  But 
in  truth,  the  recidivism  rates  hide  the 
fact  that  criminals  entering  prison  do  not 
merely  emerge  still  as  criminals.  They 
emerge  as  ^tter  trained,  more  skillful 
criminals. 

These  problems  were  recently  reem- 
phasized  in  the  testimony  before  the 
Virginia  State  Crime  Commission  of  a 
convicted  bank  robber  who  has  spent 
some  20  of  his  45  years  behind  bars.  Once 
an  "incorrigible  prisoner."  he  is  now  out 
on  parole  and  working  as  a  counselor  in  a 
home  for  disturbed  adolescents.  Charac- 
terizing his  early  prison  experience  as 
a  'hopeless  life  of  rubbing  elbows  with 
murderers,  Cosa  Nostra  hoodlums  and 
'Just  plain  creeps,  liars,  and  cheats;'  "  he 
attributed  his  present  condition  to  the 
fact  that  he  finally  ended  up  In  an  in- 
stitution where  rehabilitation  was  at- 
tempted. The  most  effective  weapon 
against  crime,  he  now  argues,  is  the  re- 
habilitation program.' 

I  have  often  stated  my  belief  that  any 
program  hoping  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
success  In  crime  control  and  prevention 
must  deal  not  only  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  that  face  the  problem  in 
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the  streets,  but  must  also  address  itself 
to  the  courts  and  the  correctional  system. 
Only  by  treating  them  all  as  aspects  of  a 
single  problem,  and  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively coordinating  their  efforts,  can 
we  hope  to  make  inroads  against  crime  in 
our  society. 

We  will  not  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
crime  in  this  country  until  we  are  willing 
to  reform  our  correctional  system.  This  is 
not  merely  a  process  of  updating  the 
existing  systems.  It  is  a  field  in  which 
there  is  much  still  to  learn,  much  study  to 
be  done.  There  have  been  encouraglnp 
experimental  studies,  like  those  in  Cali- 
fornia, emphasizing  community-based 
job  training,  education,  and  intensive 
supervision.  Such  programs  must  be  en- 
couraged and  expanded.  Hence,  I  pro- 
pose to  add  a  specific  authorization  t3 
permit  grants  for  improving  correctional 
systems  and  give  some  guidance  in  the 
act  itself  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  encourage  development. 

OaCANIZSD   CRIME 

Organized  crime  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  industries  currently 
operating  in  this  country.  Its  activities 
are  widely  diversified,  running  the  gamit 
from  gambling  and  dope  peddling 
through  the  most  highly  respected  forms 
of  legitimate  business.  Annual  profits 
i-un  into  untold  billions.  The  organization 
is  complex  and  effective,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  very  paucity  of  our  information 
with  respect  to  it.  Local  bookie  joints  may 
be  closed  and  individual  peddlers  put  out 
of  business,  but  prosecutions  seldom 
reach  even  lower  echelon  leaders  and  the 
chiefs  are  viitually  immune  from  punish- 
ment. 

The  effects  of  organized  criminal 
activities  are  felt  at  every  level  of 
society  and  are  often  so  subtle  as  to  be 
virtually  uniecognizable.  The  narcotics 
addict  has  it  brought  directly  home  to 
him  in  the  fact  of  his  addiction  and  the 
source  of  his  continued  supply — although 
he  may  not  know  of  the  complex  super- 
structure which  in  fact  supports  his  local 
pusher.  The  harassed  borrower  feels  its 
pinch  in  the  usurious  rates  enforced  by 
the  loan  shark.  But  how  often  does  the 
citizen  recognize  the  additional  pennies 
he  spends  dally  to  support  increased 
costs  of  law  enforcement?  Or,  perhaps 
more  shocking  because  more  direct,  the 
extra  cents  he  pays  for  given  products 
because  of  the  syndicate's  infiltration  ot 
a  legitimate  business  or  its  supporting 
labor  union?  How  often  does  he  look  at 
shoddy  and  Inferior  merchandise  for 
which  he  pays  inflated  prices,  and  say 
"I  can  thank  the  syndicate  for  the  qual- 
ity of  this  product."  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  all  consumer  complaints  should 
properly  be  directed  to  the  czars  of  or- 
ganized crime,  but  the  effect  is  there  and 
it  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 

The  reasons  for  the  unqualified  suc- 
cess of  organized  criminal  activities  are 
varied  and  often  as  dlstuibing  as  the 
existence  of  the  enterprise  itself.  Too 
often  they  are  evidence  of  the  unknow- 
ing complicity  of  the  average  man,  ^d 
the  willing  partnership  of  the  very  polit- 
ical and  law-enforcement  forces  upon 
whom  we  rely  to  ferret  out  and  destroy 
the  syndicates. 

The  very  phrase  "fenet  out"  suggests 
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one  reason  for  our  f aUure  to  mount  a 
successful  campaign  against  organized 
crime.  Its  day-to-day  actlviUes  are  not  of 
the  sensational  headline  variety.  Most 
often    they    are    brief    encounters— the 
placing  of  a  bet,  the  deUvery  of  a  "fix  '— 
in  which  both  parties  to  the  transaction 
or  criminal  act  are  Interested  in  its  suc- 
cessful completion.  These  are  not  the 
kinds  of  crimes  which  are  often  reported. 
Concern  with  organized  crime  Is  not 
new,  but  because  it  is  a  problem  which 
will  require  such  a  massive  effort  to  over- 
come, and  because  there  are  no  readily 
apparent  easy  solutions,  public  interest 
waxes  and  wanes.  Sensational  headlines 
breed  heat  and  emotion;  public  investi- 
gations raise  demands  for  action.  But  the 
Interest  so  generated  lags  and  dies  before 
effective  measures  can  be  Implemented. 
One  of  the  greatest  difBculties  in  the 
battle  against  organized  crime  has  been 
the  element  of  time— it  wiU  require  years 
to  successfully  cope  with  it,  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  public  Interest 
can  be  sustained  for  such  a  period  of 

time. 

I  believe  that  we  must  commit  our- 
selves now  to  a  massive  Federal  effort  to 
deal  with  organized  crime.  It  must  be  a 
centralized  program  which  makes  use  of 
all  existing  agencies  who  have  developed 
or  acquired  responsibilities  In  the  field, 
as  well  as  the  new  measures  which  are 
being  introduced  now. 

One  means  of  creating  the  continued 
Interest  and  support  necessary  to  the 
fight  is.  I  believe,  through  the  creation 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Crime  which  I 
have  proposed  below.  Such  a  committee 
could  act  as  a  focus  for  our  concern,  and 
could  conduct  continuing  studies  and  in- 
vestigations which  would  serve  as  a 
source  of  badly  needed  information  and 
recommendations. 

For  many  reasons  organized  crime 
poses  a  problem  whose  national  character 
overrides  its  local  Involvements.  Even 
where  local  involvement  is  intense,  the 
organization  reaches  far  beyond  the  ju- 
risdiction of  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. It  is  beyond  the  resources,  the 
facilities,  the  training,  of  even  the  best 
local  agency  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
sophistication  of  these  organizations.  If 
we  are  to  overcome  them  we  must  meet 
them  with  an  organization  as  powerful 
and  capable  as  their  own,  and  this  can 
only  be  achieved  as  part  of  a  concen- 
trated Federal  effort. 

The    President's    Crime    Commission 
Task  Force  Report  on  Organized  Crime 
states  that  one  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties with  trying  to  deal  with  the  syn- 
dicates at  a  local  level  is  that  they  man- 
age to  corrupt  the  local  officials.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  organization  is  strong- 
est where  it  has  least  to  fear  from  local 
agents  and  agencies — law  enforcement 
and  political — ^who  would  be  expected  to 
combat  it.  Hence,  I  am  very  dubious  of 
programs  which  rely  to  any  significant 
extent  on  local  agencies.  I  believe  this  to 
be  an  area  where  the  bloc  grant  concept 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Is  not  a  feasible 
alternative — and  I  am  thankful  in  this 
respect  that  there  will  probably  not  be 
requests  for  the  75-percent  grants  under 
the  organized  crime  section  of  the  act. 
Fortunately  in  this  case,  the  blushing 
victim  will  not  admit  to  the  occurrence 


of  the  crime — application  for  these 
funds  would  constitute  an  admission  that 
most  cities  will  hesitate  to  make. 

The  program  I  offer  in  this  area, 
therefore,  is  one  which  primarily  em- 
phasizes consoUdatlon  of  Federal  efforts 
and  increasing  the  weapons  available  to 
the  Federal  agencies. 

Initially  I  propose  to  create  a  new 
position  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
with  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  local  attack 
on  organized  crime.  Responsibility  today 
is  too  diffuse.  The  organized  crime  sec- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  does  not 
have  sufficient  authority  or  prestige.  It 
Is  my  Intention  that  the  establishment 
of  this  new  position  will  result  in  greater 
efforts  by  the  Justice  Department  in  this 
area,  and  will  create  an  officer  in  the 
executive  branch  who  is  clearly  intended 
to  be  in  charge  of  all  Federal  programs, 
and  who  will  have  sufficient  position  that 
he  can  enforce  this  position  within  the 
executive  branch  itself.  It  is  essential 
that  existing  frictions  be  done  away  with 
and  that  Federal  agencies  cooperate  un- 
der his  leadership. 

To  enable  him  to  better  combat  or- 
ganized crime,  I  propose  to  make  certain 
forms  of  gambling  a  Federal  crime  where 
it  is  not  permitted  by  State  law.  Gam- 
bling Is  one  of  the  primary  sources  of 
revenue,  supporting  many  of  the  other 
ventures  of  organized  criminals.  We 
must  have  Federal  substantive  laws  re- 
stricting some  of  the  primary  areas  of 
their  activity  if  we  are  to  obtain  juris- 
diction over  them.  Absent  such  substan- 
tive criminal  jurisdiction.  Federal  efforts 
will  be  pointless. 

A  prime  reason  that  our  knowledge 
about  organized  criminal  operations  Is 
so  scanty  Is  the  refusal  of  persons  whom 
we  know  to  be  part  of  a  greater  organi- 
zation to  testify  with  respect  to  that  or- 
ganization. It  is,  of  course,  a  most  Im- 
portant safeguard  of  our  Constitution 
that  a  man  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify 
against  himself.  Hence,  these  parties  are 
able  to  successfully  refuse  to  provide  in- 
formation on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
formation might  implicate  them  in  crim- 
inal activity,  subjecting  them  to  possible 
criminal  prosecution. 

Our  courts  have  determined,  however, 
that  a  man  can  constitutionally  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  so  long  as  there  is  ade- 
quate assurance  that  none  of  the  evi- 
dence thus   obtained  may  be  used  in 
prosecuting  him.   Immunity   provisions 
have  now  been  added  to  a  number  of 
Federal  criminal  statutes.  However,  they 
are  not  found  in  conjunction  with  sev- 
eral of  the  Federal  criminal  proscrip- 
tions of  activity  which  might  be  expected 
to  encompass  efforts  of  organized  crime 
elements.  Rather  than  add  such  a  provi- 
sion to  each  of  these  sections.  I  propose 
a  general  immunity  section  which  may 
be  utilized  by  the  Attorney  General  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  designated 
by  him  with  respect  to  any  Federal  crime. 
This  gives  the  Justice  Department  a 
much    broader    range    for    attack:    in 
specific  cases  they  may  be  able  to  elim- 
inate a  significant  figure  in  an  organiza- 
tion on  a  charge  which  would  not  occur 
to  us.  and  for  which  we  would  therefore 
not  be  providing  an  immunity  section. 
We  cannot  compel  persons  to  testify — 


or  expect  them  to  testify  wUllngly— 
unless  we  are  willing  and  able  to  protect 
them  against  retaliation.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  significant  facts 
behind  the  "loyalty"  of  members  of  or- 
ganized criminal  groups  is  the  certainty 
of  the  "enforcers."  The  task  force  report 
on  organized  crime  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  informs  us  that  organized 
crime  informers  are  forced  to  change 
their  homes,  identities,  and  often  their 
very  physical  appearances  in  the  attempt 
to  avoid  reprisals.  Where  there  is  such 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  so  Uttle  in  the  power  of  the 
government,  there  should  be  little  won- 
der that  we  have  such  small  success  in 
obtairiing  information  about  these 
organizations. 

The  Government  must  assume  a  last- 
ing and  an  effective  responsibility  for 
those  persons  who  are  willing  to  provide 
information.  As  a  begirmlng  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, I  am  authorizing  the  Spe- 
cial Attorney  General  created  by  my  bill 
to  supervise  the  acquisition,  location,  and 
management  of  Federal  faculties  for  the 
protective  housing  of  witnesses  involved 
in  investigations  or  prosecutions  relating 
to  organized  crime.  Much  more  should  be 
done,  but  this  initial  step  is  indispensable. 
As  a  fliuil  measure  in  this  area  for 
now — and  I  believe  that  much  more  must 
be  done— I  would  provide  increased  sen- 
tences for  persons  found  to  have  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  they   are 
convicted  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  orga- 
nized crime.  Too  often,  we  are  forced  to 
try  persons  known  to  be  part  of  organized 
crime  rings  for  relatively  minor  offenses. 
Yet  even  these  offer\ses,  in  the  setting  of 
the  organization,  are  more  serious  than 
if  committed  by  the  ordinary  lone  crimi- 
nal. Both  because  the  crime  is  in  fact 
more  serious  and  because  It  is  important 
to  take  advantage  of  this  distinction  to 
remove  him  from  active  participation  in 
the  group  for  as  long  as  possible.  I  offer 
a  provision  authorizing  Increased  sen- 
tences when  the  crime  committed  was  in 
furtherance  of  the  activities  of  an  or- 
ganized crime  group. 

GUN    CONTROL 

My  position  on  the  subject  of  gun  con- 
trol is  well  recorded.  I  repeat  here  only 
that  the  good  citizen— the  man  who  is 
reasonable  in  his  use  of  weapons  and 
does  not  have  criminal  proclivities — has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  system  I  pro- 
pose. 

Further,  the  measures  I  have  proposed, 
and  reintroduced  here,  do  not  constitute 
Federal  Intrusion  Into  the  States'  do- 
main. They  are  only  temporary  meas\ires 
for  registration  of  weapons  and  licensing 
of  users,  until  the  States  pass  local 
measures. 

I  stUl  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
and  accept,  in  view  of  the  slaughter  of 
our  political  leaders  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  firearms  in  this  decade 
alone,  the  resistance  to  this  effort  to 
inhibit  the  criminal  use  of  such  weapons. 

COMMISSION  ON  COURT  DECISIONS 

Many  people  have  stated  a  beUef  that 
a  significant  problem  in  law  enforcement 
derives  from  what  they  refer  to  as  the 
handcuffing  of  the  police  by  court  deci- 
sions defining  the  constitutional  rights 
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which  muat  be  seciired  to  siispected  crim- 
inals. Thla  Is  not  an  evident  result  of 
court  decisions,  and  I  believe  that  before 
we  take  any  of  the  drastic  measures  that 
some  of  these  critics  are  propounding,  we 
should  have  a  better  foundation  for  as- 
sessing the  Impact  of  court  decisions  on 
police  activities. 

Several  local  studies  have  been  made.'* 
but  we  lack  adequate  study.  We  need  a 
careful  analysis  of  this  problem  by  a  re- 
spected group  of  national  leaders,  so  we 
may  take  steps  to  set  the  controversy  at 
rest.  It  may  be  that  there  has  been  no 
substantial  effect;  in  that  case  persons 
now  demanding  legislation  to  revise  some 
court  decisions  on  this  ground  may  turn 
their  efforts  at  improving  law  enforce- 
ment to  other  recommendations.  On  the 
other  hand,  need  for  some  change  may 
be  reflected.  At  least  then,  however,  we 
could  move  forward  In  the  confidence 
that  the  changes  we  were  seeking  were 
really  necessary  and  would  contribute  to 
better  law  enforcement — that  they  were 
not  m'erely  unthinking  accessions  to  the 
demands  of  a  vocal  element  which  does 
not  share  the  same  philosophy  as  that  of 
our  Federal  courts. 

To  this  end  I  propose  the  creation  of  a 
commission,  to  be  composed  of  Senators, 
Congressmen,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
other  leading  national  figures,  to  study 
and  report  on  the  effect  of  court  decisions 
on  our  system  of  criminal  Justice. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  bill  I 
would  again  emphasize  that  the  dlfflctil- 
tles  we  are  experiencing  with  the  law 
enforcement  process  involve  every  as- 
pect of  the  system.  We  must  revise  and 
revamp  not  only  our  police  forces,  but  our 
courts  and  correctional  systems  as  well. 
I  believe,  for  example,  that  swifter  jus- 
tice will  contribute  immeasurably  to  the 
reduction  of  the  crime  crisis.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  these  other  areas 
and  have  Introduced  numerous  measures 
In  the  past  designed  to  deal  with  them. 
I  shall  be  contlnulrig  these  efforts  in  the 
present  Congress. 

couMtTUxm  or  thx  ckimjnaixt  disams 

I  also  recognize  the  need  for  revision 
of  certain  Federal  criminal  procedures 
and  I  propose  to  suggest  such  revisions. 
As  a  beginning,  I  am  today  reintroducing 
a  bill  which  I  submitted  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  an  Important  loophole 
In  the  existing  law.  This  is  the  lack  of 
any  means  for  dealing  with  persons  who 
are  acquitted  for  criminal  charges  in 
Federal  courts  after  successfully  raising 
the  Insanity  defense. 

The  problem  Is  well  Illustrated  by  a 
case  I  had  to  deal  with  as  a  UJS.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Maryland,  involving 
the  activities  of  a  young  man  who  had 
a  proclivity  for  flying  airplanes.  The  only 
problem  was  that  the  young  man  had 
neither  a  pilot's  license  nor  his  own  plane. 

Prom  time  to  time,  whenever  he  would 
pass  an  airport,  he  would  have  an  Irre- 
pressible desire  to  fly  planes;  and.  with 
the  aid  of  the  Popular  Mechanics  man- 
ual, he  proceeded  to  fly  tliem.  Fortu- 
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nately.  he  generally  landed  the  aircraft 
In  one  piece  without  inflicting  Injury 
either  to  himself  or  to  Innocent  persons, 
but  usually  some  damage  was  inflicted  to 
the  aircraft.  On  one  occasion,  to  satisfy 
his  desire  to  fly.  he  stole  an  airplane  and 
managed  to  pilot  it  between  two  States. 

When  he  was  tried  In  the  district  court 
on  a  charge  of  wrongful  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  the  aircraft,  he  won  acquit- 
tal after  psychiatric  testimony  disclosed 
that  the  theft  occurred  while  the  young 
man  was  acting  under  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse. It  was  at  this  point  that  the  void 
in  Federal  criminal  procedure  became 
evident  for  all  to  see.  Upon  the  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  the  young  man  walked  from 
the  courtroom  a  free  man.  although  the 
testifying  psychiatrists  were  relatively 
certain  that  his  penchant  for  flying 
would  soon  lead  to  another  Illegal  flight 
in  a  stolen  aircraft.  In  fact,  within  a 
matter  of  months,  the  young  man  again 
was  apprehended  after  stealing  an  air- 
craft. The  danger  that  such  activity  of 
a  mentally  Irresponsible  person  posed  for 
the  community  was  readily  apparent. 

Hence.  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  that 
will  provide  for  a  special  verdict  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  in  such  cases, 
and  for  a  determination  of  the  acquitted 
person's  mental  condition  at  the  time  of 
this  special  verdict.  It  sets  up  a  commit- 
ment procedure,  which  may  be  hxstltuted 
by  either  the  US.  attorney  or  the  district 
Judge  who  heard  the  criminal  case.  Be- 
fore determination  of  present  sanity,  the 
person  may  be  committed  for  observa- 
tion. And.  if  he  Is  found  at  the  ultimate 
hearing  to  be  dangerous  to  himself  or 
others,  he  may  be  committed  for  treat- 
ment in  a  mental  Institution. 

The  need  for  a  special  verdict  and 
commitment  procedure  was  noted  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  in  United  States  v.  Freeman.  357 
F.  2d  606.  625  and  by  the  UJS.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  In  United 
States  v.  Chandler,  decided  April  4,  1968. 
ooMMirm  TO  tNvssnoATS  cums 

A  final  measure  I  Introduce  today, 
which  I  adverted  to  while  discussing  the 
problem  of  organized  crime.  Is  a  Joint 
resolution  to  create  a  Joint  Committee 
To  Investigate  Crime.  I  believe  that  such 
a  committee  could  do  much  to  focus  our 
Federal  efforts  against  crime,  among 
other  functions  collecting  invaluable  in- 
formation regarding  crime  In  the  Nation, 
recommending  legislation  and  creating 
priorities  for  our  activities  in  controlling 
and  preventing  criminal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks.  I  believe  that 
crime  is  our  most  significant  domestic 
problem.  I  believe  that  the  program  I  in- 
troduce today  Is  Important  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  problem.  I  propose  to  devote 
much  of  my  time  and  effort  In  this  91st 
Cdngress  to  securing  the  passage  of  these 
measures,  and  to  coming  forth  with  ad- 
ditional proposals  for  combating  crime. 
Among  these  further  proposals  will  be 
specific  legislation  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  and 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bills  (S.  961  through  979)  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  42,  to  create  a 


Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime, 
were  severally  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


S  980— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CONTRACT  AC- 
TIONS AGAINST  NONAPFRO- 
PRIATED  FUND  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  confer  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  UJS.  Court  of 
Claims  Jurisdiction  over  contract  claims 
against  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Nonappropriated  fund  activities  of 
Government  departments  or  agencies  aie 
of  many  types.  Perhaps  the  most  famil- 
iar are  the  military  post  exchange  and 
the  ship's  store,  wherein  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  made  available  to  military  per- 
soimel  and  their  families  conveniently 
and  at  reasonable  price.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  revenue-producing  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  of  our  civil- 
ian and  military  departments  experience 
an  annual  volume  of  business  In  excess 
of  $1.5  billion.  When  thus  cMisidered  to- 
gether, the  hundreds  of  these  activities, 
ranging  from  post  exchanges  and  movie 
theaters  to  hobby  clubs  and  committees 
of  farmers,  are  indeed  a  formidable  sec- 
tor of  American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  are  at  present  an  anomaly  oi 
the  law.  When  States  have  attempted  to 
tax  or  regxUate  nonappropriated  fund 
activities,  these  organizations  have  suc- 
cessfully argued  that  they  are  immune 
from  taxation  and  regulation  as  in- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States. 
When  sued  In  foreign  courts,  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  have  successfully 
argued  that  as  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  they  are  not  liable  to  con- 
tract suit,  except  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Our  own  courts  have  held, 
and  the  Justice  Department  has  con- 
curred in  such  holdings,  that  employees 
of  iX)nappropriated  fund  activities  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
are  employees  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  United  States  Is  liable,  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for  their 
negligence  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. The  United  States  has,  in  fact, 
sued  in  Its  own  name  to  enforce  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  nonappropriated 
fund  activities. 

Yet,  today,  although  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  are  continually  Identified 
with  their  parent  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  contractors  with 
such  activities  have  found  the  court- 
room door  barred  when  they  allege  a 
breach  of  a  contract  by  such  an  activity. 
State  courts  have  disclaimed  Jxirisdic- 
tion  to  entertain  the  claims,  holding  that 
the  Federal  courts  are  the  appropriate 
forum.  Both  the  Federal  district  coiuts 
and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  afford  no 
relief  because  of  the  alleged  loophole  in 
the  Tucker  Act.  Repeatedly,  these  courts 
have  held  that  the  Tucker  Act's  waiver 
of  the  sovereign  immunity  of  the  United 
States  to  contract  suits  is  not  broad 
enough  to  permit  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
the   U.S.   District   Court   to   entertain 


suits  against  nonappropriated  fund  ac- 
tivities. 

I  fully  agree  with  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  who.  in  reluctantly  dismissing 
a  suit  by  a  contractor  against  a  non- 
appropriated fund  activity  because  of 
the  lack  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction, 
steted.  "this  is  a  matter  which  surely 
needs  congressional  correction." 

I  introduced  a  similar  measure  in  the 
90th  Congress.  Mr.  President,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  took  2  days  of  testi- 
mony on  the  bill.  The  witnesses  Included 
my  good  friend,  the  former  Representa- 
tive of  Maryland's  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  the  Honorable  Hervey  G. 
Machen;  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims;  scholars  and  attorneys  spe- 
cializing in  Ooveniment  contracts  law. 
and  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Federal  agency  with  the 
greatest  number  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities. 

All  of  the  witnesses  agreed  that  there 
was  no  rational  policy  grounds  that 
would  Justify  the  continuation  of  the 
anachronistic  immimity  from  suits  of 
nonappropriated  fund  activities,  when 
Congress  has  already  waived  such  pro- 
tection from  suits  on  contracts  of  the 
U.S.  Government  itself,  and  the  courts 
have  held  the  nonappropriated  fund  ac- 
tivities to  be  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  other  than 
suit.  This  legislation  was  endorsed  in 
principle  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  August. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  bears 
only  two  substantive  changes  from  the 
bill  I  Introduced  In  the  last  session.  The 
changes  are  made  on  the  basis  of  testi- 
mony received  at  last  year's  hearings. 
The  first  change  clarifies  the  limitation 
upon  the  retroactive  efiect  of  this  legis- 
lation, making  it  the  same  as  the  general 
statute    of    limitations    upon    contract 
claims    against    the    United    States    as 
stated  In  28  U.S.C.  section  2501  (a),  and 
prohibits  the  assertion  of  the  defense  of 
res  judicata  or  other  similar  plesis  to  ju- 
risdiction.  The   subcommittee   hearings 
clearly  demonstrated  that  there  exists 
at  least  a  small  number  of  contractors 
with  nonappropriated  fund  activities  for 
whom  there  was  no  forum  to  hear  their 
claims  of  contract  breach.  Some  of  these 
contractors  bore  the  cost  of  litigation 
only  to  find  access  to  the  court  barred  by 
the    counselor's    interpretation    of    the 
Tucker  Act.  Jxistlce  and  equity  dictate 
that  the  courts  should  be  made  available 
to  those  Individuals  whose  clsdms  first 
brought  the  Immvmity  smomaly  to  light, 
and  that,  as  to  these  actions,  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  precluded  from  raising 
the  defense  of  theli-  previous  determina- 
tion. Those  .determinations,  it  should  be 
noted,  were  based  on  jurisdictional  not 
substantive  grounds. 

The  second  change  in  the  bill  is  the 
addition  of  a  new  section  3  to  the  meas- 
ure. Its  language  is  intended  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  bill  to  the  contracts 
of  nonappropriated  fund  activities  not 
already  subject  to  suit  In  their  own 
names  under  any  other  provisions  of  law. 
Examples,  for  Instance,  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  already  subject 
to  suit  in  their  own  names  include  the 


American  Red  Cross— 36  TJS.C.  section 

2 and   the  Tennessee  Valley   Author- 

lty_i6  U.S.C.  section  831(c). 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  will  right  the 
wrong  presently  Inflicted  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Tucker  Act.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  980)  to  provide  courts  of 
the  United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over 
contract  claims  against  nonappropri- 
ated fund  activities  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


s.  980 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1346  (a)  (2)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  express  or 
implied  contract  with  a  nonappropriated 
fund  activity  of  or  under  the  United  States 
or  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  an  express  or  im- 
plied contract  with  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section  1491 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence: "For  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph, an  express  or  Implied  contract  with 
a  nonappropriated  fund  activity  of  or  under 
the  United  States  or  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  considered  an 
express  or  implied  contract  with  the  United 

(c)  Section  1302  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1957  (70  Stat.  694;  31  U.S.C. 
724(a) ),  is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso:  "Provided  further.  That 
any  Judgment  or  compromise  settlement 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  an 
express  or  implied  contract  entered  into  by  a 
nonappropriated  fund  activity  of  or  under 
the  United  States  or  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  and  sections  2414, 
2517  and  2518  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  such  activity  shall  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  a  Judgment  or  compromise  settle- 
ment paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
determines  that  a  reimbursement  may  be 
made  without  unduly  jeopardizing  the  oper- 
ation of  such  activity.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
also  apply  to  claims  and  civil  actions  initi- 
ated or  pending  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  If  the  claim  or  civil  action 
is  based  upon  a  transaction,  omission,  or 
breach  that  occurred  not  more  than  six 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a>  of 
this  section  shall  apply  notwithstanding  a 
determination  or  Judgment  made  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  that  the 
United  States  district  courts  or  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  did  not  have  Juris- 
diction to  entertain  a  suit  on  an  express  or 
implied  contract  with  a  nonappropriated 
fund  activity  of  or  under  the  United  States 
or  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

Sko.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not 
apply  to  a  contract  entered  into  by  a  non- 
appropriated fund  activity  of  or  under  the 
United  States  or  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  which  is  subject  to  suit  in 
Its  own  name  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 


S  981— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  A  NEW  PLACE  FOR 
SITTINO  FOR  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  a  bill  to 
aUow  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  to  hold  court  in 
the  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington. 

D.C. 

Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties,  the  two  Maryland  counties  ad- 
jacent to  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
undergone  a  phenomenal  population  ex- 
plosion In  recent  years.  In  1930  there 
were  only  110,000  residents  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties. 
By  1940  their  population  had  grown  to 
173,000.  But  by  1967  their  population 
had  shot  over  the  million  mark— a  phe- 
nomenal Increase  of  more  than  900  per- 
cent since  1930.  These  two  covmties  now 
have  more  than  a  third  of  Maryland's 
population.  These  counties  are,  in  fact, 
among  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  our 
Nation. 

Along  with  this  growth,  there  has  been 
a  steady  Increase  of  Judicial  business  In 
these  counties.  To  find  a  Federal  forum, 
however,  litigants  must  either  travel  to 
Baltimore  or  face  the  staggering  back- 
log conditions  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bin  I  am  introducing  today  for 
myself  and  Senator  Mathias  will  desig- 
nate a  suburban  location  as  an  additional 
place  for  holding  court  in  the  district 
of  Maryland.  Such  a  designation  will  al- 
low the  establishment  of  a  judge's  cham- 
bers, a  clerk's  office,  and  offices  for  the 
court's  supporting  personnel  such  as  U.S. 
attorneys  and  marshals.  The  conven- 
ience of  a  suburban  district  court  will  al- 
leviate many  hardships  which  now  face 
attorneys,  litigants,  witnesses,  and  ju- 
rors from  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Coimties. 

When  established.  I  believe  the  court 
faculty  will  improve  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  the  district  of  Maryland. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  981)  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  district 
of  Maryland  shall  sit  at  one  additional 
place.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mathias),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  982— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  YELLOWSTONE 
PARK'S  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  special  post- 
age stamp  to  commemorate  the  lOOth 
anniversary  in  1972  of  the  establishment 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Yellowstone  Is  the  world's  first  and 
oldest  park.  It  has  been  and  is  today  a 
magniflcant  symbol  of  the  national  park 
system,  which  has  grown  since  the  park 
was  first  carved  from  the  western  wilder- 
ness to  encompass  some  260  additional 
scenic  areas  in  our  country. 
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It  stands  M  in«Je«tie  proof  of  num's 
determlnstkm  to  preserve  and  enhance 
puUle  areas  of  great  natiiral  beaaty  for 
himself  and  future  generations  to  en- 
Joy. 

On  January  24,  Senator  Bnu.  of  Ne- 
vada, Introduced  a  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  I  enthusiastically  endorse,  to 
provide  for  special  conunemoratlve  activ- 
ities In  1973  to  celebrate  and  proclaim 
the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  subsequent  birth  of  the  park 
concept. 

The  resolution  would  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing 1972  as  "Natloiud  Park  Centennial 
Year."  Because  the  park  concept  has  set 
an  example  for  some  80  nations  of  the 
world  that  have  followed  our  lead  to  de- 
velop their  own  systems,  the  resolution 
also  establishes  a  15-member.  special 
commission  to  host  a  World  Conference 
on  National  Parit^s.  Commission  members 
would  be  experienced  in  the  fields  of 
natural  and  historical  resource  preser- 
vation, and  would  prepare  and  execute 
the  plans -for  tills  commemoration. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  some  30  to  40  persons  from  foreign 
nations  are  expected  to  use  Yellowstone 
Park  this  summer  as  an  outdoor  class- 
room during  their  participation  in  the 
1969  international  short  course  on  ad- 
ministration of  national  pcu-ks,  spon- 
.sored  annually  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  other  institutions. 

This  visit  would  provide  a  unique  pre- 
view for  these  foreign  representatives — 
many  of  whom  would  likely  be  taking 
part  In  the  1972  centennial  activities 
outlined  In  Senator  Bible's  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  citizens  keenly  Inter- 
ested in  natural  preservation  and  beautl- 
ficatlon  were  pleased  by  the  recent  is- 
suance of  several  special  commemorative 
stamps  honoring  the  beautlflcatlon  ef- 
forts spearheaded  by  our  former  First 
Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson. 

A  special  stamp  proclaiming  the  birth 
of  the  national  park  concept  and  the 
designation  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  as  the  first  of  many  areas  preserved 
and  enhanced  for  human  enjoyment 
would  be  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
beautlflcatlon  stamps,  as  well  as  a  most 
appropriate  recognition  of  a  concept  to 
benefit  mankind. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  982)  to  authorize  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  for  the  100th 
aimlversary  of  establishment  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  In  1972,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hahsen,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service. 


S  984— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATINO  TO  AMENDMENT  OP 
TITLE  n  OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virg inia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  Introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  revised  text  of  S.  290,  introduced 
on  January  16,  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  lower  from  62  to 
60  the  age  at  which  benefits  thereunder 


may  be  paid  with  appropriate  actuarial 
reductions.  This  text  carries  certain 
technical  corrections. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8  984)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  lower  from  62 
to  60  the  age  at  which  benefits  thereunder 
may  he  paid,  with  appropriate  actuarial 
reductions  made  in  the  bmoimts  of  such 
benefits  Introduced  by  Mr.  Btud  of  West 
Virginia,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


S.  985— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  OEOROE  F.  SCOTT 

AND  HIS  WIFE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Introduce  a  bill  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
who  is  absent  from  the  floor  at  the 
moment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  985)  for  the  reUef  of 
George  P.  Seott  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
Ann  Soott.  introduced  by  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  (for  Mr.  Montoya) .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


S.  986— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  NICHOLAS  G. 
BERRYMAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  introduce  for  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoge) 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  O.  Berry- 
man,  of  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
without  objection. 

The  bill  (S.  986)  for  the  relief  of  Nich- 
olas G.  Berryman  of  Atlanta.  Oa.,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.  Talmadsi),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  987— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  "INCREASED  BURIAL 
EXPENSES  FOR  VETERANS" 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  an  increased  payment 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  toward 
the  burial  costs  of  wartime  and  disabled 
veterans.  At  present  no  more  than  i250 
can  be  contributed  toward  the  funeral 
expenses  and  costs  of  transportation  to 
the  b\uial  site  of  deceased  veterans  who 
served  during  periods  of  armed  conflict 
and  certain  peacetime  veterans  whose 
deaths  are  service  related.  Provision  Is 
made  also  for  transporting  the  remains 
of  veterans  who  might  die  while  hospi- 
talized or  domiciled  In  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital or  elsewhere  at  the  expense  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

This  bill,  which  ij>  Identical  with  one 


I  introduced  last  August,  reflects  the 
need  brought  about  by  higher  charges 
for  burial  services  In  the  10  years  since 
enactment  of  the  present  law.  For  ex- 
ample, the  NaticHial  Funeral  Directors 
Association,  which  conducts  an  annual 
nationwide  survey,  estimated  that  the 
average  cost  of  regular  adult  funeral 
services  Increased  from  |661  In  1958  to 
$820  in  1966.  Interment  and  cremation 
charges,  which  are  separate  from  those 
paid  to  the  funeral  director  for  his  serv- 
ices, have  also  increased.  Charges  for 
opening  and  closing  a  grave  will  run 
from  $45  to  $150.  and  cremation  costs 
vary  from  $35  to  $100. 

All  evidence  indicates  that  the  $250 
now  authorized  for  veterans'  burial  ex- 
penses is  inadequate.  Some  administra- 
tive flexibility  Is  needed  whereby  the 
Veterans'  Administration  could  share  the 
unavoidable  burden  which  falls  on  the 
estate  and  the  family  of  a  wartime  vet- 
eran. My  proposal  would  increase  the 
present  maximum  limit  to  $500  and 
would  authorize  payment  of  an  amount 
determined  to  be  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary. If  this  were  adopted  It  would  enable 
the  Administrator  to  vary  the  amount  of 
contribution  according  to  actual  need 
and  to  take  into  account  the  rising  costs 
for  services,  within  the  maximiun  au- 
thorized amount  of  $500. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  relevant  to  point 
out  the  difference  In  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  active  servicemen  and  wartime 
veterans  in  this  resjaect.  Present  law  (10 
XJS.C.  1482  et  seq.),  in  providing  for  the 
final  disposition  of  the  remains  of  de- 
ceased active  duty  military  service  per- 
soimel,  authorizes  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary to  pay  for  all  necessary  burial  ex- 
penses. In  addition  to  preparing  the  re- 
mains, purchasing  an  appropriate  casket, 
and  providing  transportation  with  an 
escort  to  the  place  of  burial,  a  cash  Inter- 
ment allowance  is  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  for  "necessary 
expenses"  which  are  not  larger  than 
those  "normally  Incurred."  This  language 
permits  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the 
amounts  paid  according  to  actual  costs, 
but  the  maximum  Interment  allowance 
for  burial  in  a  private  cemetery  is  $500. 

My  bill  would  confer  similar  discre- 
tionary authority  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  adjust  the  payments  for 
the  burial  of  eligible  veterans  so  that 
they  would  be  more  in  line  with  need  and 
actual  costs.  In  no  case  could  the  total 
exceed  $500.  Unless  it  is  demonstrated 
that  no  financial  need  exists,  adequate 
funds  should  be  provided  to  help  meet 
unavoidable  funeral  expenses.  This  is 
especially  true  in  those  cases  where  the 
estate  Is  so  small  that  Interment  charges 
become  a  sizable  drain  on  the  resources 
of  a  veteran's  family.  I  hope  that  con- 
sideration can  soon  be  given  to  authoriz- 
ing more  realistic  assistance  for  this 
worthy  cause. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  987)  to  amend  chapter  23 
of  Utle  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  amoimt  which  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
pay  to  cover  the  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
penses of  certain  deceased  veterans,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
CtMnmlttee  on  Finance. 
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S  988— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  raUiTO 
AMEND  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  bUl,  which  Is  a  modi- 
fied version  of  one  I  submitted  originally 
on  July  29,  1968.  Is  to  permit  a  currently 
employed  railroad  employee,  who  Is  eUgl- 
ble  for  retirement,  to  retain  an  elective 
public  office  paying  compensation  no 
more  than  $5,000  annuaUy  without  being 
forced  to  give  up  his  entitlement  to  an 
annuity.  ^^  . ,  ^ 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  the  problem 
arises  because  of  the  so-called  last  per- 
son service  provision  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  This  stipulates  that  no  em- 
ployee is  eligible  for  an  annuity  untu  he 
has  "ceased  to  render  compensated  serv- 
ice to  any  person"  and  prohibits  retired 
railroad  workers  from  rendering  "com- 
pensated service  to  an  employer  or  to  the 
last  person  by  whom  he  was  employed 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  annuity 
began  to  accrue."  By  Interpretation  this 
means  that  a  railroad  employee  not  only 
must  resign  from  any  other  job  or  jobs 
which  he  holds  before  he  retires  but  also 
that  he  cannot  later  return  to  any  such 
position  and  still  receive  retirement  com- 
pensation. This  general  rule  appUes 
equally  to  public  as  well  as  private  em- 
ployment, so  that  an  elective  public  offi- 
cial would  first  have  to  resign  his  office  In 
order  to  obtain  an  annuity. 

Apparently  these  restrictions  were  orig- 
inally Incorporated  In  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  for  good  reasons.  They  were 
designed  to  discourage  railroad  employ- 
ees from  securing  other  remunerative  po- 
sitions with  different  employers  and  re- 
taining those  jobs  after  retirement  from 
the  railroad.  Many  employees  now  con- 
tinue their  railroad  employment  several 
years  beyond  the  time  they  might  first 
be  eligible  to  retire.  Without  these  lim- 
its, some  railroad  employees  might  leave 
their  railroad  positions  at  the  first  op- 
portunity for  retirement  or  even  before 
then,  secure  other  employment,  and  con- 
tinue working  on  those  other  jobs  after 
they  once  become  entitled  to  and  were 
receiving  railroad  retirement  benefits.  It 
Is  argued  that  allowing  a  railroad  em- 
ployee to  retain  another  job  he  is  holding 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  would  Indi- 
rectly constitute  a  burden  on  the  retire- 
ment fund  because  of  early  retirements 
and   would  increase   the   costs   of   the 
system. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
law  does  not  prevent  a  retired  railroad 
employee  from  securing  a  different  type 
of  work  or  earning  substantial  sums  after 
he  has  once  retired.  There  Is  no  limit 
on  the  kind  of  employment  engaged  in 
or  the  amount  of  money  earned  by  a  re- 
tired railroad  worker,  as  long  as  he 
resigns  from  all  employment  at  the  time 
he  retires  and  does  not  return  to  compen- 
sated service  with  any  of  his  former  em- 
ployers. 

Although  the  basic  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  certainly  defensible  and  prob- 
ably meritorious.  Its  application  to  rail- 
road employees  holding  elective  public 
office  at  the  time  of  their  retirement 
seems  questionable  and  perhaps  discrimi- 
natory. There  is  no  need  to  stress  how 


important  it  is  In  a  democracy  to  make 
it  possible  for  all  qualified  citizens  to 
offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  public 
office.  The  national  welfare  is  111  served 
by  laws  Hi  regulations  which  place  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  seek  office  through  the  bal- 
lot box.  In  this  Instance,  forcing  a  rail- 
road employee  who  has  been  elected  to 
public  offl'ce  either  to  relinquish  that  post 
or  lose  his  annuity  when  he  retires  poses 
an  unfair  dilemma.  Any  career  rail- 
roader, knowing  about  this  mandate, 
would  obviously  be  discouraged  from  be- 
coming an  active  participant  in  the  po- 
litical process  If  he  were  approaching 
retirement  years. 

Frequently  elective  policymakers  serv- 
ing on  local  governmental  bodies  are 
part-time  officers  who  receive  compara- 
tively small  compensation.  City  and  town 
councilmen,  county  supervisors  or  com- 
missioners, township  trustees,  school 
board  members,  planning  commissioners, 
and  other  local  governmental  officers 
usually  perfoi-m  their  duties  at  times 
which  do  not  conflict  with  their  primary 
occupation.  Even  many  State  legislators 
are  still  regarded  as  part-time  employees 
whose  major  tasks  are  completed  during 
a  60-to-90-day  session  every  2  years.  The 
salary  received  by  most  of  these  State 
and  local  poUcymaking  officers  is  usually 
neither  large  nor  is  it  expected  to  be 
their  principal  means  of  support. 

The  language  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  however,  on  its  face  absolutely 
requires  any  railroad  employee,  who  has 
been  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  a 
compensated  public  office,  to  resign  his 
position  of  trust  in  order  to  become  eligi- 
ble  for   retirement  benefits.   Moreover, 
under  the  law  he  cannot  be  selected  later 
for  and  serve  in  that  same  position  with- 
out losing  benefits.  In  effect,  this  results 
in  a  legislative  denial  of  an  American 
citizen's   right   to  hold  elective  public 
office.  This  Is  imfalr  both  to  the  railroad 
employee  who  Is  willing  to  become  a  pub- 
lic servant  and  to  the  electorate  which 
may  be  deprived  of  this  person's  services. 
Apparently  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  held  that  where  remuneration 
for  a  public  office  is  merely  "incidental" 
or  "Insubstantial,"  a  railroad  employee 
holding  such  a  position  would  not  be  ren- 
dering "compensated  service"  and  would 
not  have  to  resign  from  it  in  order  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity.  However,  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  specific  terms  of  the  law 
leave  room  for  much  flexibility  on  the 
definition  of  "compensated  service."  Ex- 
cept for  payments  to  reimburse  officers 
for  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses,  such 
as  necessary  travel,  communication  or 
secretarial  costs,  the  phrase  "compen- 
sated service"  would  seem  to  include  all 
fees,  salaries,  or  per  diem  wages  paid  for 
holding  an  elective  position,  no  matter 
how  large  or  small  their  total  amount. 

Moreover,  determining  which  amounts 
should  be  considered  "incidental"  or  "in- 
substantial" appears  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  arbitraiy.  What  criteria  should 
be  used?  By  what  measure  would  par- 
ticular payments,  such  as  $15  per  meet- 
ing $40  per  month,  or  $1,500  per  year  be 
ruled  to  be  either  within  or  without  the 
acceptable  standards?  A  salary  of  $100 
per  month  as  a  city  councilman  paid  to 
a  top  business  executive  might  properly 


to  him  be  considered  incidental,  but  to 
a  retired  career  railroad  employee,  de- 
pendent on  retirement  benefits  for  his 
livelihood,  this  sum  could  mean  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  his  Income.  Should 
one  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing his  community  as  a  councilman, 
merely  because  his  income  from  other 
sources  Is  so  small  that  his  official  salary 
becomes  "substantial,"  whereas  to  one 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  council  the  iden- 
tical salary  would  be  "incidental"?  To 
place  a  premium  on  level  of  income  as 
a  determinant  for  public  service  is  con- 
trary to  all  precepts  of  American 
Government. 

Another  inequitable  aspect  of  the  cur- 
rent application  of  the  law  results  from 
the  great  variation  in  compensation  paid 
by  State  and  local  governments  to  their 
elective  officeholders.  Comparable  jobs  in 
different  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  even 
States  carry  salaries  and  fees  which  range 
widely.  For  example,  a  city  councilman 
in  one  city  of  approximately  25,000  popu- 
lation might  be  paid  as  much  as  $3,000 
per  year,  whereas  his  counterpart  in  an- 
other city  of  similar  size  may  receive 
only  $300.  Should  the  right  of  railroad 
personnel  to  hold  office  be  qualified  on 
geographical  factors?  Should  a  retired 
railroad  employee  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  In  one  city  but  not  an- 
other? 

Tlie  unfairness  of  this  restriction  be- 
comes more  evident  If  my  understanding 
about  its  specific  application  is  correct. 
I  have  been  informed  that  in  some  cases, 
retired  raUroad  employees  have  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  public  offices  in  which 
the  compensation  amounted  to  as  much 
as  $1,800  per  year.  Presumably  this  has 
been  done  on  the  grounds  that  $1,800 
would  be  "incidental"  or  "Insubstantial." 
It  Is  not  clear  what  standards  have  been 
used  to  hold  that  whUe  payment  of  $150 
per  month  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
restrictions  of    the   law    forbidding    all 
"compensated  service"  to   9.  prior  em- 
ployer, a  greater  amoimt,  such  as  $200 
or  $300  per  month,  would  be  a  violation. 
In  any  case,  it  means  that  a  retiree's  right 
to  serve  in  a  public  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  before  retirement  has  been 
arbitrarily  limited  to  those  paying  no 
more  than  $1,800  annually. 

Let  me  cite  the  plight  of  one  of  my 
constituents  as  an  example  of  the  diffi- 
culty inherent  In  the  present  law  and  its 
application.  A  railroad  employee  for  45 
years  and  a  contributor  to  the  retirement 
system  for  32  years,  he  Is  eligible  for  re- 
tirement and  for  personal  reasons  would 
like  to  apply  for  a  well-earned  annuity. 
However,  he  is  also  now  serving  in  his 
third  4-year  term  as  a  part-time  mem- 
ber of  the  city  councU  of  a  fairly  large 
city,  for  which  the  compensation  is  $3,600 
per  year.  Because  of  the  restrictions  in 
the  retirement  law,  he  has  been  informed 
officially  that  he  would  have  to  resign 
from  the  city  council  and  could  not  be 
reappointed  later  to  the  same  position  if 
he  were  to  draw  retirement  benefits. 

The  result  is  that  my  constituent  faces 
a  very  imfortunate  dUemma.  Fully  en- 
titled by  years  of  service  and  contribu- 
tory payments  to  an  annuity,  he  can- 
not retire  unless  he  gives  up  the  post 
on  the  city  council.  The  fact  that  he  has 
been  elected  to  three  consecutive  4-year 
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terms  demonstrates  that  the  people  have 
been  more  than  satisfied  with  his  per- 
formance and  want  him  to  continue  In 
office.  As  a  conscientious  public  servant, 
he  hesitates  to  break  faith  with  those 
who  voted  for  him  by  not  completing  his 
full  term  In  office,  yet  there  are  compel- 
ling personal  reasons  why  he  should  soon 
retire  from  his  railroad  Job.  He  Is  forced 
to  make  a  choice  between  two  alterna- 
tives, one  of  which  would  be  contrary  to 
his  principles,  the  other  much  to  his  per- 
sonal disadvantage. 

My  bill  would  resolve  this  problem 
simply  by  amending  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  to  permit  currently  working 
railroad  employees  to  qualify  for  retire- 
ment benefits  without  being  forced  to  re- 
sign from  an  elective  public  office,  the 
compensation  for  which  does  not  exceed 
$5,000  per  year.  Although  valid  argu- 
ments can  be  made  for  not  extending  this 
privilege  to  other  types  of  Jobs,  the  case 
for  exempting  part-time  elective  public 
offices  is  very  clear  and  convincing.  The 
number  of  railroad  employees  who  would 
be  Mooted  by  this  amendment  Is  not 
larger  "but  this  does  not  minimize  the 
harm  which  present  restrictions  have  on 
the  comparative  few  to  whom  they  apply. 

I  doubt  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress,  when  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  was  adopted,  to  legislate  out  of  of- 
fice duly  elected  officeholders  of  State 
or  local  governments.  Moreover,  surely 
It  was  not  framed  for  the  purpose  of  lim- 
iting the  freedom  of  choice  normally  ex- 
ercised by  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
representatives.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
effect  which  the  law  now  has  on  rail- 
road employees  holding  public  office  who 
wish  to  retire.  My  amendment  would 
provide  a  remedy  but  at  the  same  time 
would  not  disturb  the  basic  principle  of 
the  law;  except  for  elective  public  of- 
fices paying  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  rail- 
road retirees  still  would  be  required  to 
t'ive  up  other  "compensated  service"  Jobs. 
In  the  interest  of  Justice,  I  urge  that 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  this 
proposal  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill,  which 
is  very  brief,  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  bill  tS.  988)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  per- 
mit certain  individuals  retiring  there- 
under to  receive  their  annuities  while 
serving  as  an  elected  public  official,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bayh.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  M8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  Tbat  section 
2  of  tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end   thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Fy>r  purpoaes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  service  performed  by  an 
Individual  as  an  elected  public  official  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  'compensated  service'  ren- 
dered to  an  employer  or  to  any  other  per- 
son. If  such  service  Is  compensable  at  a 
rate  which  does  not  exceed  $5,000  per  annum. 


and  If  such  individual  la  deemed  under  sec- 
tion 1(0)  to  have  a  current  connection 
with  tbe  railroad  industry  at  the  time  be 
ceases  to  render  compensated  service  to  an 
employer  ■■ 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  NATIONAL 
BANKING  VfVEK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
President  proclaim  National  Banking 
Week,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  43)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  Na- 
tional Banking  Week  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  44— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  THE  PUR- 
PLE IRIS  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
FLORAL  EMBLEM  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
purple  iris  as  the  national  fioral  emblem 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  February  6,  1969, 
from  me  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen>  relative 
to  the  designation  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee  of  the  iris 
as  the  State  flower  of  Tennessee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8. J.  Res.  44)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  purple 
iris  as  the  national  floral  emblem  of  the 
United  States,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Gore,  is 
as  follows: 

FnavART  6,  1M9. 
Hon.  EvxaxTT  DnKscN. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oea>  EvKRrrr:  Tbe  Congressional  Record 
is  an  Important  document,  particularly  for 
reference  purposes.  Future  generations  will 
note  our  words,  writ  large  here,  and  more 
voluminously  our  insertions,  sometimes  writ 
small.  It  grieves  me.  therefore,  when  I  see 
an  error  In  the  Record,  particularly  one  in- 
volving the  great  State  of  Tennessee. 

On  February  4.  19M.  you  mounted  your 
charger  for  your  perennial  fight  for  the 
marigold  (Togetes  erect*).  I  recall  the  many 
bloody,  gallant,  but  highly  Indecisive  Jousts 
between  you  and  our  former  distinguished 
colleague.  Paul  Douglas.  Just  who  will  now 
rise  up  to  champion  the  com  tassel,  or  some 
other  sinus-inducing  floral  fluff,  as  the  na- 
tional flower  against  your  super  forays  for 
the  marigold  I  do  not  know. 

As  you  stated  in  the  Record,  you  have 
carried  on  this  fight  "for  some  years."  I  very 
much  fear  that  some  of  your  supporting 
documents  are  "some  years"  old  and  may 
have  been  used  without  having  been 
thoroughly  checked.  Applying  the  rules  of 
intrrnal  criticism,   one  might  even  deduce 


that  some  of   this  material  was   inherited 
from  some  ancestral  solon. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  State  Flower  you 
listed  for  the  great  Volunteer  State  of  Ten- 
nessee Is  the  Passionflower  or  Maypop  (passi- 
flora  Inoaxnata) .  Now,  I  have  nothing  against 
this  noble  plant.  Indeed,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  school  children  of  Tennessee  shortly  after 
the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  had,  in 
IBll,  authorized  them  to  select  a  state  flower. 
But  in  1933.  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  designated  the  Iris  as 
the  "State  Flower  of  Tennessee." 

Knowing  you  to  be  a  stickler  for  accuracy 
In  the  minutest  details,  the  fact  that  your 
material  reflects  the  situation  as  of  1911 
leads  me  to  believe  that  you  may  have  In- 
herited this  material  and  this  flower  fight 
from  some  distant,  and  alas  forgotten,  pred- 
ecessor 

At  any  rate.  I  do  want  the  record  to  show 
that  the  State  Flower  of  Tennessee  Is  the 
Iris,  of  the  family  irldaceae.  It  Is  "an 
herbaceoiis  perennial  of  which  there  are 
about  170  species,  including  several  North 
American  species,  tbe  most  common  of  which 
is  the  Blue  Flag.  While  there  are  several 
dlSerent  colors  among  the  iris,  and  the  act 
naming  the  Irla  as  the  State  flower  did  not 
name  a  particular  color,  by  common  accept- 
ance the  purple  Iris  Is  considered  the  State 
flower."  My  Information  comes  from  the 
Tennessee  Blue  Book  for  1967-68,  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Incidentally,  the  Iris  has  noble  antecedents 
In  history  and  heraldry,  since  the  French 
Fleur-de-Lls  Is  a  member  of  the  Iris  family. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  President  Nixon 
la  soon,  according  to  press  reports,  to  visit 
President  De  Gaulle.  Perhaps  we  should  send 
him  on  his  way  armed  with  a  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  declaring  the  Iris,  or  Fleur-de- 
Lls  as  the  interpreter  could  be  Instructed  to 
put  it.  to  be  our  national  flower.  This  would 
be  truly  a  master  stroke  of  diplomacy.  In- 
deed. I  would  l>e  glad  to  furnish  the  Pres- 
ident a  bouquet  of  Tennessee  Fleur-de-Lls 
to  carry  along  and  present,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  East,  to  President  De  Gaulle. 

Just  to  make  proper  the  presentation.  I 
win.  on  Friday.  February  7.  1969.  Introduce 
in  a  Senate  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  declare  the  Iris  our  national 
flower. 

Perhaps  you  might  like  to  withdraw  your 
resolution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Gore. 


February  7,  1969 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOtrvE)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  ( S.  860 )  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
845)  to  change  the  definition  of  ammu- 
nition for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  When  I  introduced  the 
measure  on  February  4,  I  regretfully 
and  inadvertently  left  the  name  of  the 


Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) off  of  It  and  I  want  to  make  this 
correction. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  their  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  following  bills  intro- 
duced by  me:  S.  900,  to  amend  the  1964 
amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act; 
S.  901.  for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Pen- 
der; and  S.  902,  to  amend  section  1162 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  biU  (S.  849)  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provisions  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

Tht  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Bilr.  Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydincs).  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bUl  (S.  811),  the  pro- 
posed Fair  Farm  Budget  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  843),  which  would  give  farmers 
an  additional  month  in  which  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  filing  a  declaration  of 
estimated  tax  by  filing  an  income  tax  re- 
turn for  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
declaration  is  required. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  bill  (S.  625),  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  credit  aUowable  for  invest- 
ment In  property  used  to  protect  the 
health  of  miners. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  Us  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  12),  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
reform  the  electoral  college. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  dlstlngtiished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  , 
the    senior    Senator    from    Utah    (Mr. 
Bennett),    the    senior    Senator    from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs),  the  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada   (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  ),  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye),  the 
junior    Senator    from    Louisiana    (Mr. 
Long),   the   junior   Senator   from   New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) ,  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin    (Mr.  Proxmire),   the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the 
senior     Senator     from     Alaska      (Mr. 
Stevens*,     the    Jtmior     Senator    from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas    (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH )  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  7,  which  seeks 
to  strengthen  the  Tokyo  Convention  on 
Hijacking. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


"3.  Life  insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  services  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
\Xaa  ot  veterans. 

■'6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  saUors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

"9.  National  cemeteries." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  item:  "Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs — P<w  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration." 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  take  effect  upon  passage. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  Senator  Dodd,  I 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  93— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AMEND  RULE  XXV  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OP  THE 
SENATE,  TO  CREATE  A  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  a  resolution  to  create  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  thus 
adding  my  voice  to  that  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  called  for  this 
measure. 

I  am  doing  this  because  of  the  great 
number  of  veterans  in  my  State  and  their 
need  for  a  standing  committee  in  this 
body  to  deal  with  their  growing  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  93 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)    Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  items  10  through  13  In 
subparagraph  (h)   of  paragraph  1; 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  and  the  words 
"and  national  cemeteries"  In  Item  5  of  sub- 
paragraph  (k)   of  paragraph  1; 

(3)  striking  out  Items  16  through  19  In 
subparagraph  (m)  of  paragraph  1;  and 

(4)  Inserting  In  paragraph  1  after  sub- 
paragraph (p)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  eleven  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messaget,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   94— RESOLU- 
TION   TO    REFER    SENATE    BILL 
846   TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    President,    on 
Tuesday,  February  4,  I  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  846)    recommended  to  Congress  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage. 
Today  I  submit  a  companion  resolution. 
These  two  proposals  are  the  result  of  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Treasury  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
May   18,    1967.  On  that  date,  sales  of 
Treasury  silver  to  purchasers  other  than 
domestic  industrial  users  of  sUver  were 
discontinued.  Regulations  were  also  is- 
sued to  require  purchasers  of  Treasury 
silver  to  execute  end-use  certificates  cer- 
tifying that  the  silver  would  be  used  in 
domestic  manufacturing  operations.  This 
action  was  taken  because  it  had  become 
apparent  by  May  15  that  the  Treasury 
could  not  continue  to  fill  orders  being 
received  for  sales  of  sUver  without  ex- 
hausting its  stocks  of  silver  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  termination  of  un- 
restricted sales  of  silver  on  May  18,  1967, 
some  orders  for  silver  which  had  been 
placed  with  the  Treasury  but  had  not 
been  officially  accepted  were  not  filled. 
Several  of  the  firms  which  had  placed 
orders  prior  to  the  Treasury  decision  to 
stop  unrestricted  sales  presented  claims 
on  the  Treasury  for  the  silver.  After 
considering  the  matter,  the  Commission 
suggested  that  the  Treasury  ask  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  look  into  the 
claims  and  make  a  recommendation.  The 
report  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice concluded  that  while  there  may  not 
have  been  a  legal  responsibility  for  the 
Treasury  to  fill  the  orders.  untU  that 
time,  orders  had  been  filled  without  of- 
ficial acceptance  and,  therefore,  equity 
might  require  that  the  Treasury  pro- 
vide some  reUef  to  the  firms  involved. 

As  a  result,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  Treasury  draft  legisla- 
tion to  be  introduced  in  Congress  under 
which  the  claims  would  be  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  determination 
of  their  legal  and  equitable  merits  and 
amounts,  if  any.  due  in  compensation. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  action  on  these  measures 
promptly,  because  I  understand  that 
some  of  the  firms  Involved  have  main- 
tained a  short  position  In  silver  since 
May  18,  1947.  in  confidence  that  they 
would  receive  the  silver  from  the  Treas- 
U17.  It  is  Important  that  the  matter  be 
brought  to  a  final  decision  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  94 

Reiolved,  That  3.  846.  entitled  "A  bill  to 
compensate  certain  silver-dealer  claimants 
by  authorizing  the  sale  of  silver  bullion", 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
tb»  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims:  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1403  ikhd  2500  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
"Code.'fild  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  Inform  the  Congress  whether  the  claims  of 
the  silver  dealers  listed  therein  are  legal  or 
equitable  In  character  and  the  amount.  If 
any.  which  may  be  legally  or  equitably  due 
to  each  claimant  from  the  United  States  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  sale  of  silver  bullion,  as 
provided  In  section  3  of  the  bill. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  95— RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  8«0 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  TYDINOS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  iS.  Res.  95  > :  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

s  Rxs.  95 

ReioUed.  That  the  bill  iS.  880)  entitled 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olsela  Hanke".  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanjing  papers,  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims:  and  the  Chief  Commis- 
.sloner  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1493  and  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practic- 
able date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and  the 
amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  9&— RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  881 
TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  TYDINOS  submitted  the  foUow- 
Ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  96 » ;  wlilch  was 
refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

s.  Rxs.  98 

Resolved,  That  the  bUl  (8.  881)  entitled 
"A  Bin  for  the  relief  of  Commander  Edward 
White  Rawlins,  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired) ",  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  re- 
lerred  to  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1482  and  2909  of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 
nud  the  court  shall  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  same  In  accordaxtce  with  the  provi- 


sions ot  said  sections  and  shall  r*port  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  its 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shaU  be  stifllclent  to  Inform  the  Congress 
(a)  of  the  nature  and  character  of  his  de- 
mand, as  a  claim  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States,  (b)  whether  Commander 
Rawlins  suffered  non-promotion  to  the  grade 
of  Captain  as  a  probable  consequence  of  any 
arbitrary,  capricious,  inadvertent,  improper. 
Inequitable,  or  wrongful  act  or  action  or 
comblnaUons  thereof  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  (c)  In  such  event, 
the  amount  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lapse  of  time  and  any  statute  of 
limitations  or  laches. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1,  THE 
UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
POUCIES  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
lilce  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  1,  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1969,  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  and  20  and  continuing  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  26,  27. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  S.  1  to  provide  for 
uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  from  their  homes,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  by  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs  and  to  establish  uni- 
form and  equitable  land  acquisition  poli- 
cies for  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs. 

S.  1  embodies,  with  some  minor  modifi- 
cations, the  provisions  of  titles  VII  and 
VIII  of  S.  698.  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  July  29,  1968.  and  is  based  on 
investigations  made  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  over 
the  last  4  years,  on  the  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and 
on  many  suggestions  offered  by  witnesses 
in  hearings  held  on  S.  698  and  other 
legislation. 

The  hearings  on  February  19  and  20, 
and  February  25,  26,  27,  will  be  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  ajn. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  should  notify  the  subcommit- 
tee, room  357,  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, extension  4718,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  scheduled  as  a  witness. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Russell  E.  Train,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  urge  the  confirmation  by  the 


Senate  of  President  Nixon's  nomination 
of  Mr.  Russell  Train  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

While  the  committee  hearings  on  Mr. 
Train  were  somewhat  brief,  I  believe  they 
were  revealing.  Mr.  Train  has  an  impres- 
sive record  in  the  field  of  conservation, 
as  the  hearings  will  show.  But,  more 
importantly,  I  believe  Mr.  Train  has  a 
realistic  grasp  of  the  problems  of  con- 
servation confronting  this  Nation.  Some 
of  these  problems  have  reached  a  critical 
stage,  while  others  may  become  critical 
in  the  future  if  wise  and  appropriate 
action  is  not  taken  now  or  in  the  near 
future.  Mr.  Train  understands  and  ap- 
preciates this. 

Above  and  beyond  these  aspects,  what 
impressed  me  most  about  Mr.  Train  was 
his  understanding  of  the  need  for  bal- 
ance. The  hearing  record  displays  Mr. 
Train's  recognition  for  the  need  of  a 
"balanced  program."  He  applied  the  con- 
cept of  "balance"  not  only  to  questions  of 
conservation  but  to  questions  of  develop- 
ment as  well. 

Mr.  Train  shares  Secretary  Hlckel's 
belief  that  more  attention  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  acquisition  and  preserva- 
tion of  "green  areas"  in  the  urban  East 
I  might  add  that  the  committee  recog- 
nized this  need  in  1964  when  the  Land 
and  Water  Consei-vation  Fund  Act  was 
enacted.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  chair- 
man, a  proviso  was  added  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  6(a)  (1)  of  that  act 
requiring  that  from  the  Federal  share  of 
the  funds  available  for  the  acquisition  of 
additions  to  the  luitional  forest  system, 
85  percent  of  the  acreage  added  must 
be  east  of  the  100th  meridian. 

From  the  hearing  record.  Senators  will 
note  that  Mr.  Tialn  has  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  purposes  of  the  Multiple-Use 
and  Sustained -Yield  Acts.  He  recognizes 
the  legitimacy  and  equal  footing  of  all 
of  the  uses  mentioned  in  the  Multiple- 
Use  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Train  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Department,  and  I  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  his  choice. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  endorse  Russell  Train  for  the 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. In  nominating  Mr.  Train  for  this 
important  post  the  President  has  chosen 
one  of  America's  most  distinguished  and 
respected  conservationists  to  help  direct 
and  guide  our  country's  efforts  in  man- 
aging and  protecting  our  national  parks 
and  related  areas.  It  is  also  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  this  Department  to 
manage  significant  areas  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  economy  of  our  country 
and  the  vitality  of  the  West  Is  inter- 
woven with  this  Department. 

Much  of  the  West's  water,  minerals — 
including  oil  and  gas — as  well  as  other 
fossil  fuels  come  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Interior. 

The  expertise,  the  objectivity  of  Mr. 
Train,  sharpened  by  his  experience  on 
the  bench  should  serve  him  and  his  coun- 
try well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nominatlcHi  of  Russell  E.  Train, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior?  [Putting  the 
question.] 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


However,  in  the  future,  it  would  be 
better  if  an  intervening  day  occur.  This 
is  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  nominations  we  are  approving.  We 
did  not  even  hear  the  names.  The  ones  I 
am  asldng  about  are  the  Post  Office,  and 
so  forth.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  clerk  has  not 
leached  those  yet. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
SUte.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  INPORMATION  AGENCY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Frank  J.  Shakespeare,  Jr.,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 

Labor.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Lee  A.  DuBridge,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
at  the  desk  reported  today,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
may  be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  has  been  observed, 
Mr.  President,  that  some  confirmations 
are  being  considered  on  the  very  morning 
when  they,  are  reported.  It  is  desirable 
normally  that  they  appear  in  print  on 
the  calendar  and  that  they  lay  over  for  1 
day  before  their  consideration,  unless 
there    are    some    extenuating    clrcum- 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  will  recess  to- 
day until  the  17th  of  February  is  such  an 
extenuating  circumstance.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  object  to  this  particular  consider- 
ation of  nominations. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  W.  Warner,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Frank  Sanders,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— NAVY,  MARINE 
CORPS,  AND  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  A.  Housman,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  an  Assistant  Postmaster 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  W.  Hargrove,  of  Texas,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  A.  Nelson,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Elmer  T.  Klassen,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  L.  O'Marra,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  AVlthout  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Fred  J.  Russell,  of  California, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joseph  John  Sisco,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  clerk  read  "to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
officer."  I  think  he  has  been  nominated 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, Mr.  Sisco's  nomination  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Samuel  De  Palma,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— ARMED  FORCES 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
Republican  Senator  wishes  to  notify  the 
leadership  of  any  Republican  nominees 
they  are  opposed  to,  we  will  do  our  best 
to  put  a  "hold"  on  them,  and  not  go 
through  the  rigamarole  we  have  gone 
through  this  morning. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING SESSIONS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  be  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  in  the 
91st  Congress. 
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Tt\t  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  REPORT 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS  DDRINQ 
ADJOURNMENTS  OR  RECESSES  OP 
THE  SENATE  DURING  THE  91ST 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  adjourn- 
ments or  recesses  of  the  Senate  during 
the  91st  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations be,  and  hereby  Is.  author- 
ized to  report  appropriation  bills.  Includ- 
ing Joint  resolutions,  with  accompanying 
notices  of  motions  to  suspend  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XXI  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
certain  amendments  to  such  bills  or  Joint 
resolutions,  which  proposed  amendments 
shall  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE^rr.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOOSICEMENT   OF  SENATE   PRO- 
GRAM FOR  FEBRUARY   17.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolutions  reported  today  from  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  dealing  with  the 
operating  budgets  of  the  conmiittees  and 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
on  Monday.  February  17,  1969,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  Senate's  return  from  the 
Lincoln's  Day  recess. 

This  will  give  every  Senator  a  full  9 
days  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of 
these  resolutions.  We  can  expect  rollcall 
votes  on  some  of  these  resolutions  and 
amendments  thereto. 

Therefore,  Immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  on  Monday, 
February  17.  1989,  the  money  resolutions 
will  be  considered  until  disposed  of  in 
the  order  they  appear  on  the  calendar. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  taJcen  up  too  much  time.  I  shall 
await  my  regular  turn. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
now  it  Is  common  knowledge  that  our 
oCDcial  program  of  International  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges,  funded 
through  the  Department  of  State,  re- 
ceived a  slashing  cut  last  year  through 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  thft  Congress,  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  executive  branch.  Star- 
tling as  the  budgetary  cuts  were  at  the 
time,  it  has  taken  some  months  for  the 
realisation  to  sink  in  that  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  program  was  so  grievous 
that  its  whole  future  has  been  placed  in 
Jeopfcrdy.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  new 
Congress  I  have  l>een  receiving  mounting 
protests  not  only  from  the  academic 
community  but  from  many  sectors  of 
American  life.  Numerous  communica- 
tions have  been  sent  to  me  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  who  seem  to  be- 
lieve erroneously  that  the  responsibility 


for  drastic  reductions  in  the  exchange 
program  rests  with  the  authorizing  rath- 
er than  the  appropriating  conunlttees.  In 
this  connection.  I  would  suggest  that  at 
least  a  minimal  step  toward  correcting 
the  mistake  made  last  year  might  be 
taken  if  the  many  organizations  and 
Individuals  who  have  written  to  me  would 
also  communicate  with  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  full  scale 
review  of  the  distressing  situation  which 
we  face  in  the  area  of  international  ed- 
ucation as  a  whole.  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead — especially  as  we  learn 
more  of  the  new  administration's  posi- 
tion on  this  issue — I  certainly  intend  to 
go  into  this  matter  thoroughly.  How- 
ever, at  this  Juncture  I  would  at  least 
like  to  insert  in  the  Reco»b  two  of  the 
many  significant  communications  which 
have  been  sent  to  me  outlining  and  con- 
demning the  dsunage  done  to  the  ex- 
change program  since  the  unfortunate 
action  taken  on  the  fiscal  year  1969 
budget.  One  of  these  comnxunlcations  is 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  135,000- 
member  National  Coimcll  of  Teachers  of 
English  at  its  58th  smnual  meeting  last 
year,  entitled  "Iixireased  Support  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange." 
The  other  is  a  sUtement  Issued  by  the 
National  Liaison  Committee  on  Foreign 
Student  Admissions,  entitled  "Recom- 
mendations to  the  New  Administration 
on  International  Education."  I  would 
stress  the  fact  that  these  are  only  two 
of  the  many  important  expressions  of 
concern  which  I  have  received  from 
aroimd  the  country.  For  those  who  are 
interested  In  going  further  into  this  sub- 
ject— and  I  would  hope  that  that  in- 
cludes all  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber— I  woiild  recommend  that  they  read 
the  Just  Issued  sixth  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Education  and 
Cultural  Affairs  which  is  appropriately 
entitled  "Is  Anyone  Listening?"  This 
stimulating  report  has  been  printed  as 
House  Document  No.  91-66,  and  thus  is 
easily  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  statements  referred  to 
above  be  inserted  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Ikckxaskd    Suftokt    poa    EIdccational    and 

CX7I.TT7»A1.  EXCKANOE:    A  RXSOLUTION  PASSES 

BT  THB  National  GooNcn.  or  Teachxxs  of 
English  at  thk  58th  Annual  Mkcting, 
1968 

BACKMOUNO 

For  20  years  the  {vogram  carried  on  under 
the  Pulbright-Hays  Act  has  made  Important 
contrlbutlona  to  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Tboxisands  of  American  students,  teachers, 
and  scholars  have  had  the  opportunity  un- 
der the  program  to  study,  teach,  and  do  re- 
search abroad,  and  thousands  of  foreign  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  scholars  have  had  sUni- 
lar  opportunities  In  this  country.  The  results 
of  this  exchange  have  provided,  In  the  words 
of  the  Advisory  Oommlsslon  on  Interna- 
tlonat  Educational  and  Cultural  E^xchange. 
"a  beacon  of  hope"  In  these  troubled  times. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  regvUarly  re- 
duced the  annual  appropriation  for  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  program  car- 
ried on  under  the  Pulbrtght-Hays  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State.  This  year  It  slashed 
the  budget  from  (46.000.000  to  (Sl.OOO.OOO. 


At  the  same  time  It  Imposed  severe  limita- 
tions upon  the  amount  of  these  funds  which 
might  be  used  to  send  American  students, 
teachers,  scholars,  and  university  lecturers 
abroad.  AU  aspects  of  the  exchange  program 
have  been  sharply  curtailed  this  year,  but 
none  have  been  affected  so  drastically  as 
those  detUlng  with  Americans  abroad.  Cur-> 
rently,  for  example,  more  than  800  graduate 
students  are  studying  In  foreign  countries 
on  full  grants.  Next  year  the  number  may 
not  exceed  100.  There  may  be  20  students 
chosen  this  winter  \n  the  competition  for 
Latin  America;  last  year  there  were  60.  Fewer 
than  10  students  will  win  awards  to  study 
In  the  Far  East:  last  year  there  were  almost 
40.  Most  dismaying  Is  the  fact  that  there 
win  be  no  awards  to  Great  Britain  this  year, 
and  although  final  decisions  have  not  been 
reached,  It  Is  possible  that  the  same  sltua- 
Uon  will  prevail  In  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.  No  one  Interested  In  the  future  of 
education,  science,  scholarship,  art,  or  writ- 
ing In  this  country  can  watch  the  emascula- 
tion of  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  program  with- 
out dismay.  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  express  to  the  President 
and  to  the  leaders  of  Congress  Its  concern 
over  the  dwindling  support  for  this  program, 
and  Its  desire  that  the  program  as  origi- 
nally conceived  be  restored  or  that  some  ade- 
quate substitute  be  found  for  It. 

Recommendations  to  the  New  Administra- 
tion ON  Intebnational  Education:  A 
Statement  Issued  bt  the  National  Liai- 
SON  Commttteb  on  Foreign  Student  Ad- 
missions 

The  National  Liaison  Committee  on  For- 
eign Student  Admissions  is  composed  of  the 
following  pcu^lclpatlng  organizations:  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and 
Admissions  Officers,  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board,  Council  of  Graduate  Schools, 
Institute  of  International  Education,  and 
National  Association  for  Foreign  Student 
Affairs. 

The  ComnUttee  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  sharp  retreat  in  federal  government  ini- 
tiative and  financial  support  with  respect  to 
acUvlUee  in  this  field  during  the  past  few 
years.  This  retreat  has  been  especially  re- 
grettable because  it  has  taken  place  at  a  time 
of  great  ferment  and  demand  affecting  edu- 
cation throughout  the  world.  From  a  na- 
tional interest  point  of  view,  the  special  qual- 
ity of  international  education  relationships 
is  that  they  afford  a  resilient  and  durable 
communications  base  under  the  fluctuating 
fortunes  of  political  and  economic  policies. 
In  collapsing  federal  support  In  this  field  at 
a  time  of  generally  low  ebb  in  such  policies, 
the  nation  Is  left  doubly  vulnerable.  The 
initiative  and  funds  required  are  not  massive; 
the  authorizing  legislation  is  In  most  cases 
already  enacted.  In  the  interest  of  foreign 
poUcy  objectivea  and  of  education  generally, 
what  is  needed  Is  a  federal  commitment  to 
International  education  at  a  level  that  would 
bring  much  needed  symmetry  to  our  relation- 
ships abroad.  The  specific  recommendations 
follow. 
I.  intesnational  education  act  or  leea 
Specifically  we  tuge  that  the  Administra- 
tion vigorously  seek  the  funds  necessary  to 
Implement  the  International  Education  Act. 
By  the  testimony  of  all  concerned  with  edu- 
cation, this  Act  is  an  overdue  step  in  the 
direction  of  enriching  curricula  and  strength- 
ening our  university  and  college  programs  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  No  one  seriously  quarrels  with  the  vital 
purpoMs  of  this  Act.  It  is  urgent  now  to 
begin  to  supply  the  funds  that  wUl  give 
meaning  to  Congress'  Intent  la  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

2.   rULSSIOHT-HATS    ACT 

Probably  no  program  of  federal  sponsor- 
ship in  the  field  of  international  education 
has  had  more  prestige  or  created  more  good 


wUl  for  the  Unltsd  States  than  tlie  Fulbrlght 
Program.  The  reoent  drastic  reductions  in  the 
financial  support  for  thU  program  gravely 
threaten  the  bl-natlonal  effort  that  has  typi- 
fied the  program.  The  Fulbrlght  Program  has 
been  a  partnership  not  only  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments  but 
between  the  United  States  government  and 
the  coUeges  and  universities.  It  has  in  almost 
every  respect  been  a  model  of  cooperative 
enterprise  in  international  education.  Fur- 
thermore, the  program  as  a  whole  generates 
no  dollar  loss  In  monetary  exchange.  It 
shoiUd  be  enlarged  rather  than  dismantled, 
a.  ncpsoviNO  inthinational  educational 

EXCHANGE 

The  federal  government  also  has  a  very 
Important  responsibility  for  helping  to 
strengthen  the  International  educational  ex- 
change process.  Funding  in  this  area,  mainly 
Identified  with  "unsponsored"  students,  has 
been  sharply  reduced  In  recent  years  except 
for  the  Field  Service  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Foreign  Student  Affairs.  We  pro- 
pose specifically  that — 

( 1 )  funds  for  the  support  of  research  relat- 
ing to  International  exchanges  and  interna- 
tional education  be  supplied;  virtually  no 
federal  support  has  been  avaUable  in  this 
field  to  investigate  and  evaluate  the  many 
assumptions  and  practices  underlying  the 
process  of  educational  exchange. 

(2)  a  strong  comparative  education  func- 
tion be  maintained  In  government,  preferably 
In  the  Office  of  Education;  this  function  can 
be,  and  has  been,  an  Important  central  source 
of  information  for  scholars  in  the  universi- 
ties, for  the  formation  of  educational  poUcles 
and  for  the  support  of  the  development  of 
professional  quality  in  foreign  student  ad- 
missions work  in  the  universities  and  col- 
leges; the  comparative  education  function  in 
the  Office  of  Education  is  currenUy  in  skeletal 
form  for  lack  of  suppwjrt. 

(3)  funds  be  established  either  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  alleviate  foreign  student  financial 
emergencies;  experience  in  the  last  five  to 
ten  years  points  clearly  to  need  for  such 
funds  for  the  student  whose  family  sources 
of  support  have  suddenly  been  cut  off,  or 
whose  government  scholarship  has  been  ter- 
minated by  political  upheaval,  or  whose 
government's  regulations  change  to  block 
the  continued  flow  of  funds  to  him;  events 
such  as  these  throw  unmanageable  problems 
on  the  colleges  and  universities  and  often 
result  in  bitter  disappointments  for  the  for- 
eign students  involved;  we  believe  the  under- 
writing of  thU  kind  of  llablUty  is  inevitably 
a  federal  government  responsibility. 

(4)  the  federal  government  expand  support 
for  counseling  and  testing  services  abroad; 
screening,  counseling  and  testing  of  students 
abroad  can  most  directly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  student  movement;  we  urge  that  the 
government  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges, 
universities  and  private  agencies  greatly  ex- 
pand the  small  network  of  such  services  now 
available  in  incomplete  form  and  In  certain 
areas  only  overseas. 

4.   FELLOWSHIPS    FOB    FOREIGN    GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

We  propose  that  the  federal  government 
Institute  a  program  providing  in  the  order  of 
2.000  full  fellowships  for  foreign  graduate 
students  each  year  and  that  these  fellow- 
ships be  su^pplemented  by  appropriate  per 
capita  institutional  grants  to  help  meet  the 
additional  costs  to  the  institutions.  Federal 
support  programs  for  American  graduate 
students  are  extensive  and  most  of  these  spe- 
cifically exclude  foreign  students.  Most  grad- 
uate schools  depend  upon  a  strong  mixture 
of  foreign  students — about  10%  of  the  grad- 
uate school  population.  Most  foreign  stu- 
dents, not  eUglble  for  fuU  fellowship  aid, 
compete  for  research  and  teaching  assistant- 
ships  to  help  finance  their  study.  The  result- 
ant situation  adversely  affects  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  teaching,  relegates  the  for- 
eign   graduate   students   to  a  second  class 


status,  and  impairs  the  competitive  position 
of  the  United  States  in  aUracting  outstand- 
ing foreign  graduate  student  talent.  We 
strongly  recommend  United  States  govern- 
ment Initiative  to  correct  the  situation. 

6.    PROFESSIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

We  recommend  the  extension  of  federally 
supported  professional  development  programs 
to  permit  those  concerned  with  foreign  stu- 
dent services  In  the  colleges  and  universities 
(notably  deans,  admissions  directors,  and 
foreign  student  advisors,  and  their  associated 
staffs)  to  have  professionally  relevant  study 
and  observation  experience  overseas.  Those 
concerned  with  the  management  of  foreign 
student  programs  have  had  little  opportu- 
nity, as  compared  with  their  teaching  col- 
leagues, to  understand  the  incentives,  the 
systems  and  the  processes  overseas  through 
which  foreign  students  find  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  Opportunities  for  study  and 
observation  overseas  could  substantially  im- 
prove the  quality  of  services  rendered  by 
such  personnel  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

6.     AGENCY     FOR     INTERNATIONAL     DEVELOPMENT 
TRAINING    ACnVITIES 

We  urge  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  de- 
veloping partnership  between  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  colleges 
and  imlversltles  in  the  training  of  foreign 
nationals  in  United  States  higher  education. 
This  is  a  program  that  has  been  outstanding 
in  its  effectiveness  in  providing  training  spe- 
cifically oriented  to  development  needs  and 
in  assuring  the  return  of  the  trainees  to  pro- 
ductive work  in  their  home  countries.  We 
strongly  recommend  that  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  funds  for  these  train- 
ing programs  be  Increased  consistent  with 
development  objectives  overseas. 


STUDY  EVALUATTNG  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY CONTRACTS  AND  PROCURE- 
MENT PROCEDURES 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  the  public  was  informed  of 
a  study  evaluating  certain  military  con- 
tracts and  procurement  procedures.  The 
paper,  entitled  "Improving  the  Acquisi- 
tion Process  for  High-Risk  Military 
Electronic  Systems."  was  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  A.  Stubbing  while  attending 
Princeton  University  under  the  terms  of 
a  scholarship  which  he  received  for  his 
superior  performance  as  an  official  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

After  receiving  a  copy  of  this  report  in 
classified  form  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  received  a  substantially  iden- 
tical copy  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  is  vinclassified. 

The  only  difference  is  the  deletion,  in 
a  chart  of  the  vmclassified  version,  of 
the  names  of  two  contracting  com- 
panies— ^firms  which  are  identified  as 
General  Dynamics  and  North  American 
Aviation  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  26,  1969. 

This  inconsistency  swwounts  for  some 
of  the  public  confusion  regarding  the 
status  of  the  document  and  is  one  more 
example  of  how  a  Government  agency 
takes  steps  to  restrict  the  distribution  of 
information  which  is  embarrassing  to  it. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  how  oflflcials 
m  the  Department  of  Defense  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  classify  a  dociunent 
submitted  by  a  scholar,  who  has  abso- 
lutely no  afaiiation  with  the  Pentagon, 
as  a  research  project  based  totally  on 
public  documents. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  correct  any 
confusion  regarding  the  availabUity  of 
this  document  I  ask  imanimous  consent 


that  It  be  placed  in  the  Rtcord  at  this 
point,  along  with  an  article  by  Bernard 
Nossiter  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  26, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment and   article  were   ordered   to   be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Improving    the    AcQxnsrnoN    Process    for 
High  Risk  Electronics  Systems 
(By  Richard  A.  Stubbing) 
The   attached   paper  entitled   "Improving 
the  Aquisltlon  Process  for  High  RUk  Military 
Electronics  Systems"  was  prepared  to  satisfy 
a  course  requirement  while  the  author  was 
In  attendance  at  Princeton  University  in  the 
1967-68  school  year.  In  the  context  of  the 
course,  the  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  ex- 
plore quantitative  approaches  to  a  variety  of 
problems.  This  paper  has  been  on  file  in  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity since  last  May. 

The  following  cautions  should-be  observed 
in  reading  the  paper:  (1)  In  an  effort  to 
simplify  the  approach  to  a  complex  problem 
on  an  unclassified  basis,  the  assessment  of 
the  performance  of  a  weapons  system  was 
reduced  to  the  single  parameter  of  Mean 
Time  Between  Failure  (MTBP)  which  meas- 
ures continuous  running  hours.  While  MTBF 
is  clearly  an  important  factor,  It  is  not  the 
only  one,  and  MTBF  as  a  common  denomi- 
nator presents  certain  problems  in  compari- 
sons of  different  electronics  systems.  (2)  The 
primacy  of  return  on  net  worth  over  that  of 
profit  on  sales  in  evaluating  corporate  profit- 
ability advocated  in  the  paper  is  a  matter  of 
some  dUpute  in  the  financial  and  business 
conununity.  ~  _    j 

A  growing  and  prosperous  nation  can  afford 
many  luxuries  but  the  low  overall  perform- 
ance of  electronics  in  major  weapon  systems 
developed  and  produced  in  the  last  decade 
should  give  pause  to  even  the  most  out- 
spoken advocates  of  military  hardware  pro- 
grams. A  sample  of  13  major  Air  Force 'Navy 
aircraft  and  missile  programs  with  sophisti- 
cated electronic  systems  Initiated  since  1955 
at  a  total  cost  of  $40  billion,  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing overall  performance : 
(In  billions] 

Total  program  cost 

Canceled   (2  programs)    -- $2 

3 -year   operational   life    (phased   out   for 

low  reliability;   2  programs) 10 

Poor  performance,  electronics  reallabll- 
Ity  less  than  75  percent  of  initial  speci- 
fications   (5    programs) -   13 

Satisfactory  performance,  electronics  re- 
liability over  75  percent  of  Initial  speci- 
fications   (4    programs) 15 

Less  than  40%  of  the  effort  produced  sys- 
tems with  acceptable  electronic  perform- 
ance— an  uninspiring  record  that  loses  fur- 
ther lustre  when  cost  overruns  and  schedule 
delays  are  also  evaluated. 

What  course  of  action  can  be  offered  to  im- 
prove electronic  system  performance  In 
future  new  weapon  systems?  In  an  attempt 
to  answer  this  question,  this  paper  will 
analyze  the  characteristics  and  results  of 
recent  large  scale  electronic  systems  de- 
veloped for  missile  and  aircraft  programs. 
Actual  program  histories  are  documented, 
alternative  procedures  involving  non-com- 
petitive and  competitive  situations  are  com- 
pared, and  specific  proposals  Involving 
greater  use  of  competitive  contractor  devel- 
opments are  advanced  for  all  future  com- 
plex electronics  systems. 

GENERAL    BACKGROUND 

Electronics  systems.  Most  World  War  II  air- 
craft were  equipped  with  basic  electronic 
equipment  for  navigation  and  communica- 
tion needs.  The  introduction  of  airborne 
radar  late  in  the  war  for  identification  of 
hostile  aircraft  was  the  first  major  advance 
in  airborne  electronics  equipment.  The  sec- 
ond and  even  more  important  breakthrough 
was  the  Introduction  of  the  computer  into 
the  aircraft  avionics  system   for  Improved 
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n*vl8ktk)B  Mid  to  am  m  as  an  »utoniM«d 
flr«  controT  ■yatam  for  twtta  atr  oombat  and 
bombUv  HlMtoBs.  Kvwry  in«]or  alreraft  sya- 
t«m  Introduced  slnc«  Worid  War  12  f«*Uu«* 
both  rmdar  and  coinput«r  systama  for  Im- 
proving air  combat  capability  and  for  deliv- 
ering ordnance  with  greater  accuracy  acalnat 
targets  under  all-weather  condltlona.  Also, 
eAcb  sueoeaalT«  genenitton  of  guided  mla- 
sUea  oontatiM  the  latest  In  eonaputer  tech- 
nology deatgned  to  increaae  the  delivery 
accuracy  of  ita  nuclear  warhead. 

To  provide  the  reader  with  some  feel  for 
the  growth  In  complexity  of  electronics  aya- 
tema  over  this  period,  the  following  data  la 
provided: 
Comp«r*Miie  unit  cottt  of  electronic  iyttema 

for  atreraft  «itd  mU»Ue  »f$tem*  over  Urn* 
Operational  data:  Cort  > 

1965  aircraft  electronic* X 

1957  aircraft  electronics - 2X 

i960  aircraft  electronic* 5X 

1993  missile  electronics 8X 

1904  aircraft  electronics 6X 

19M  missile  electronics lOX 

1»«7  aircraft  electronics 16X 

I  C.  TUic  An  ■stlBoatlng  Relationship  for 
nghter/Jnterceptor  Avionic  System  Procure- 
ment Cost.  Rand  Corporatloa  BM-i061.  1M6, 
p.  13.     "■  

comrwiATW  conftaiTY  of  «iiiiT*irf  vehsus  com- 
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Aircraft  and  missile  systems  of  the  1950's 
consistently  attempt  greater  state  of  the  art 
advances  and  face  greater  technical  uncer- 
tainty than  comparable  commercial  systems. 
Available  cost  data  polnu  up  the  slgnlflcant 
Increases  In  electronic  systems  unit  costs 
over  the  past  decade. 

Por  purposes  of  this  i>aper  the  degree  of 
risk  or  uncertainty  connected  with  each  new 
electronics  system  for  a  major  weapon  sys- 
tem will  be  defined  as  follows: 

Low  risk— a  system  In  which  the  entire  set 
of  hardware  has  been  previously  demon- 
strated as  an  entity  In  some  prior  program. 

Medium  risk — a  system  in  which  each  of 
the  major  components  (radar,  computer. 
displays)  haa  been  successfully  demonstrated 
In  advance,  but  the  separate  components 
have  never  been  Integrated  Into  a  single 
system. 

High  risk — a  system  In  which  at  least  one 
major  component  must  be  redealgneiL  The 
radar,  computer  and  related  circuitry  are  the 
heart  of  each  electronic  system,  and  redesign 
in  this  area  rellecu  the  very  highest  degree 
of  uncertainty  as  regards  expected  perform- 
ance. 

Finally,  a  definition  of  performance  Is  re- 
quired. Performance  In  every  system  will  be 
measured  In  only  one  parameter — the  mean 
time  t>etween  failure  oX  the  electronic  sys- 
tem ( SCTBP) .  This  criteria  reflects  the  con- 
tinuous hours  of  operation  reliability  of  the 
aircraft  or  missile  electronics  system  between 
unscheduled  failures.  For  eonparlson  ptir- 
p>oses  every  system  has  both  a  design  speci- 
fication MTBP  drawn  np  when  the  program 
Is  Iauncl>ed  and  actual  operational  data  re- 
p-^rted  In  terms  oC  MTBF  after  the  system  is 
deployed.  The  ability  of  a  weapon  system 
with  all  eleetronlcs  working  to  aehte««  spee- 
lAed  ordnaace  or  wartiead  dettrery  accura- 
cies la  not  sspaimtely  addressed,  but  it  should 
be  noted  tliat  deflclenelss  of  this  nature  will 


only    accmttnate    the    dlflerentlal    between 
IfTBP  design  and  acttial  performance  data. 

coNT&scToa  SKLacnoN  PBOCias 
Blajor  weapons  systems  are  proeorsd  froai 
the  aerospace  Industry,  a  group  of  some  60 
companies  with  total  1966  sales  of  •34.3  bil- 
lion, of  which  some  81%  or  about  OO  btUlon 
were  to  the  federal  goreriunent— primarily 
DOD.  NASA.  AEC*  Included  In  this  group 
are  the  end  product  produoers  of  aircraft 
and  missies  (Boeing.  McOonnell/Douglas. 
Orumman,  Oeneral  Dynamics.  LTV)  and 
ma}or  sub-system  producers  of  engines  and 
electronle  systems  (OE,  North  American, 
Westlngltouse.  Sperry  Rand), 

A  recent  Rand  study  provides  some  data  on 
the  profitability  of  the  aerospace  Industry 
compared  with  other  Industrie*  orer  the 
period  1957-1904: > 

PERCENT  RATES   Of   RETURN    IN    10   INOIffTRY  GROUPS 
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or  the  major  US  Industries,  aerospace 
ranks  teconA  in  return  on  net  worth,  a  meas- 
ure which  provides  a  meaningful  relation- 
ship between  resources  utilized  and  profits 
generated.  While  the  low  aerospace  profit  on 
sales  is  often  cited  by  those  who  view  aero- 
space profits  as  inadequate,  this  return  does 
not  relate  Input  and  output  and  has  little 
economic  value.  The  question  of  whether 
aerospace  contract  performance  Justified  this 
high  return  on  net  worth  will  be  considered 
later  in  light  of  the  avionics  systems  devel- 
oped over  this  period. 

The  weapons  acquisition  process  Is  Initi- 
ated when  the  service  determines  a  require- 
ment for  a  new  aircraft  or  missile  with  cer- 
tain operational  capabilities.  Following  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  approval  the  service  issues 
Request  for  Proposals  ( RTF's )  to  various 
prime  contractors  inviting  each  to  define  a 
possible  operational  system.  Interested  prime 
contractors  (in  almost  all  cases  an  aircraft 
manufacturer)  then  form  teams  with  poten- 
tial subcontractors — notably  engines  and 
electronics  In  the  case  of  major  aircraft  or 
missile  programs.  These  contractor  teams 
then  jointly  develop  a  technical  proposal 
which  they  feel  can  meet  the  system  spec- 
ifications and  the  time  schedule  restraints 
laid  down  by  the  potential  customer.  Rougti 
contractor  coat  estimates  also  accompany 
each  tdd.  At  this  point  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  interested  contractors  submit  pro- 
posals singularly  high  In  optimism  as  regards 
schedules,  cost  and  performance.  Spectacu- 
lar advances  In  electronic  performance  are 
always  promised:  at  the  same  time  uncer- 
tainties are  minimised  as  each  contractor 
team  recofnlzes  that  each  new  development 
program  represents  some  10-16  years  poten- 
tial business  heavily  weighted  toward  high 
margin  follow-on  production  contracts.  Peck 
and  Scherer  conclude  that  R&D  efforts  con- 
stitute 20-25%  of  total  weapon  system  costs.' 

These  design  proposals  are  then  forwarded 
to  a  Source  Selection  Board  (SSB)  convened 
expressly  to  select  the  best  contractor  team 
for  the  new  system.  Prior  to  1983  these 
boards  selected  a  single  contractor  to  under- 
take the  proposed  program;  cotnmcDcLng  In 
1903  a  Contractor  DefinlUon  Phase  (CDF) 
was  added  in  which  the  SSB  selects  the  3-3 
most  promising  proposals  and  funds  an  ex- 
tensive 13-18  month  follow  on  effort  for  each 
designed  to  better  define  the  risks  and  tech- 
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nleal  feasibility  of  each  proposal  before  a 
final  selection  Is  made.  These  detailed  pro- 
posals are  then  reevaluated  and  the  contract 
award  Is  made.  Prior  to  1900,  the  Initial  con- 
tract was  CPFF  In  nature,  while  in  recent 
years  Incentive  type  contracts  reflecting  cost, 
schedule  and  performance  milestones  have 
been  awarded.  In  connection  with  these 
awards,  two  points  should  be  noted : 

1.  The  final  selection  under  either  pro- 
cedure Is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  paper  de- 
sign— no  prototype  system  Is  la  sight  prior 
to  the  selection  of  a  contractor. 

3.  Deluged  with  paper  work  from  each 
bidder  the  SSB  Is  In  large  measure  depend- 
ent upon  the  technical  expertise  of  the  con- 
tractor team  In  evaluating  each  proposal. 

Turning  to  the  electronics  portion  of  each 
new  weapon  system,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
in  almost  every  Instance  a  high  risk  profxisal 
Involving  new  or  modified  o(»nputers  and 
radars  Is  advanced.  The  rationale  Is  simple: 
why  submit  a  proposal  which  uses  currently 
available  electronics  on  a  future  generation 
weapon  system?  Each  contractor  wants  his 
proposal  to  be  the  most  attractive:  opera- 
tional performance  Is  rated  much  more  high- 
ly than  cost  savings,  and  the  contractor  un- 
derstandably desires  the  added  sales  volume 
from  designing  and  developing  new  electron- 
ics equipment  rather  than  integrating  avail- 
able "off  the  shelf"  equipment.  Finally,  in 
the  electronics  area  the  winning  subcon- 
tractor Inevitably  "locks  on"  to  more  btisiness 
than  is  ever  contemplated  when  the  original 
award  Is  made.  Under  current  procedures  a 
single  electronics  subcontractor  is  retained 
for  the  entire  life  of  the  program.  Every  major 
weapon  system  today  uses  several  genera- 
tions of  electronics  equipment  over  its  life- 
time as  evidenced  by  4  different  electronics 
systems  for  a  recent  tactical  aircraft  and  3 
systems  for  a  current  missile  system. 

Why  no  electronics  competition  after  the 
final  airframe  contractor  Is  selected?  In  de- 
velopment programs,  the  answers  to  this 
question  deal  with  the  large  costs  associated 
with  parallel  contractor  efforts,  the  delayed 
operational  deployment  and  attendant  "mili- 
tary risk"  and  the  difficulty  of  Integrating  al- 
ternate electronics  into  a  single  weapon  sys- 
tem. No  mention  Is  nutde  of  the  potential  (or 
reducing  risk  and  increasing  performance 
from  parallel  competitive  efforts.  For  follow- 
on  production  contracts  again  no  competi- 
tion Is  sought;  the  arguments  now  become 
those  of  non-interference  with  tightly  estab- 
lished schedules  and  the  added  tooling  ex- 
pense required  to  qualify  a  second  source 
contractor.  The  only  competition  which  cur- 
rently exists  after  a  contract  award  Is  of  the 
Indirect  variety  Involving  the  choice  of  an 
alternative  weapon  system  as  a  substitute  for 
or  supplement  to  a  weapon  system  currently 
under  contract.  However,  given  the  4-7  year 
lead  time  required  to  develop  and  produce  a 
new  weapon  system,  the  probability  of  sub- 
stitution between  major  systems  Is  not  great. 

XTALUATION    or    XECMTT    ELECTaONlCS    STSTTM3 

The  following  section  draws  heavily  on 
several  Rand  studies  and  on  the  work  of  Peck 
and  Scherer  In  analyzing  available  cost, 
schedule  and  performance  data  on  electronic 
systems  designed  and  developed  from  World 
War  II  until  1900.  A  later  section  will  review 
electronics  after  1900. 

Radars  (1943-57) :  Marschak  compares  the 
development  of  airborne  radars  during  World 
War  II  with  those  developed  in  the  1947-57 
period.'  Four  wartime  radars  were  developed 
on  a  flexible  basis  starting  with  a  general 
nniii»if>n  requirement  but  no  detailed  speci- 
fications: emphasis  was  placed  on  prototype 
flight  testing  in  an  operational  environment 
"before  production  coounitment.  Three  poet- 
war  radars,  by  contrast,  followed  an  inflexible 
approach  with  schedules  and  specifications 
determined  in  advance  and  production  com- 
mitment inmated  prior  to  the  first  flight 
tests.  From  the  standpoint  of  technical  risk 
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there  was  little  difference  between  the  peri- 
ods; If  anything  the  postwar  radars  were 
less  risky. 

The  comparatlTe  results  of  these  programs 
were  startling.  In  constant  dollars  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  less  risky  postwar  radar* 
was  almost  double  that  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tems. World  War  II  radars  were  In  operational 
use  within  two  years  from  "go  ahead"  and 
showed  high  performance  reliability,  while 
the  postwar  radars  took  4-7  years  to  achieve 
operational  capatolllty  and  proved  unsatis- 
factory in  meeting  performance  specifica- 
tions. Also,  due  to  the  early  production  com- 
mitment the  correction  of  flight  test  faults 
In  postwar  radars  proved  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. On  balance,  the  performance  of  the 


flexible  spectflcatlons  approach  to  radar  de- 
velopment utilized  during  the  war  was  far 
superior  to  the  postwar  approach  with  pre- 
determined specifications. 

Electronic  systems  (1945-60):  For  an  ex- 
cellent overview  from  the  standpoint  of  cost 
on  weapons  systems  deployed  in  this  period, 
A.  W.  Marshall  and  W.  H.  Meckllng  presented 
In  1962  the  results  of  their  analysis  of  22 
major  systems.*  Original  cost  estimates  are 
compared  with  actual  costs  Incurred  for  each 
system,  adjusted  for  constant  dollars  and 
changes  In  production  quantities.  An  actual 
cost  factor  based  on  1.0  for  the  original  cost 
estimate  Is  then  calculated  for  each  system 
and  then  categorized  according  to  degree  of 
technical  advance: 
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■  ItNd.  p.  472. 

While  this  data  Is  presented  In  terms  of 
complete  weapon  systems,  their  high  correla- 
tion with  the  electronics  systems  can  be 
demonstrated.  In  the  high  risk  programs 
characterized  by  cost  Increases  averaging 
240 -Tc  over  Initial  estimates,  the  largest  cost 
Increases  are  In  missile  development,  which 
during  this  period  advanced  Into  a  new  and 
radically  different  technology  Involving  com- 
puters and  other  electronic  equipment  ca- 
pable of  solving  complex  guidance  and  con- 
trol problems  without  human  assistance. 
System  rellablUty  in  MTBF  was  aimed  at  an 
order  of  magnitude  improvement  over  any- 
thing achieved  before.*  Bomber  and  fighter 
aircraft  with  large  cost  increases  In  this 
period  also  Involved  high  risk  electronic  pro- 
grams and  experienced  Increases  of  over 
100%  In  cost.  By  contrast,  the  four  Cargo 
and  tanker  aircraft  which  have  much  less 
stringent  avionics  requirements  and  normal- 
ly rely  upon  already  existing  electronics 
show  a  low  increase  of  only  20%  over  original 
cost  estimates.  I 

CHART  l.-«l»,  DEVELOPMENT  TIME,  AND  OPERATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  IN  AIRBORNE  WEAPON  SYSTEMS 


In  a  related  effort  which  is  not  as  well 
documented  Marshall  and  Meckllng  examined 
10  weapon  systems  on  which  data  w&s  avail- 
able for  delays  in  scheduled  availability. 
Their  data  showed  an  average  slippage  of  2 
years  or  50%  between  the  forecast  and  actual 
operational  deployment  of  the  complete 
weapon  system.'  Again,  the  systems  with  high 
risk  electronics  can  be  assumed  to  be  among 
those  with  the  higher  schedule  slippages. 

The  operational  performance  of  electronic 
systems  over  this  period  will  now  be  scru- 
tinized. Again,  performance  will  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  original  estimates  vs.  ac- 
tual operational  data  using  the  criteria  of 
MTBF.  For  simplicity  the  MTBF  perform- 
ance of  each  system  In  Its  first  year  of  de- 
ployment will  be  grouped  In  quartUes — thus 
12-37%  win  be  listed  as  .25,  .38-.63%  as  .50 
etc.  The  following  chart  portrays  the  de- 
gree of  risk  (based  on  the  earlier  definitions) 
and  total  development  time  for  electronics 
in  12  weapons  systems  deployed  in  the  1950- 
60  period  compared  with  the  first  year's 
MTBF   performance   for   each   system: 
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Although  the  sample  Is  limited  Table  I 
highlights  the  inverse  relationship  between 
risk  and  performance  in  these  systems.  Of 
the  9  high  risk  programs  six  were  far  below 
expectations  while  Sidewinder,  one  of  the 
high  performers,  benefitted  from  a  leisurely 
9  year  development  program.  Excluding  Side- 
winder, the  average  MTBF  of  the  8  high  risk 
programs  is  slightly  over  half  of  the  original 
specifications. 

Pertinent  information  on  some  of  these  12 
systems  follows: 

B47 — the  first  Jet  bomber.  Developed  on  a 
leisurely  schedule  from  1944  until  1949,  then 
accelerated  rapidly  and  deployed  in  1950.  An 
interim  fire  control  system  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  new  avionics  development  that 
failed  completely;  the  bombing  system  was 
so  unreliable  as  almost  to  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  the  plane  as  a  bomber.*  The  B52, 
developed  on  a  more  leisurely  nine  year  basis, 
benefitted  from  the  B47  experience. 

P102 — Delta  wing  interceptor  for  Air  De- 
fense Command.  Original  fire  control  system 
beset  with  continuing  delays  and  had  to  be 
replaced  with  an  Interim  electronics  system. 
Initial  operational  tests  revealed  this  interim 
fire  control  system  was  unsatisfactory  and 
an  extensive  modification  and  retrofit  pro- 
gram over  the  next  two  years  was  required 
to  remedy  the  defects. 

F4 — A  supersonic  interceptor  for  the  Navy 
and  Marines.  This  is  the  one  program  over  the 
period  in  which  the  weapon  system  was  cho- 
sen en  the  basU  of  a  prototype  jcompetition. 
Competitive  prototype  flight  testing  of  the 
McDonnell  F4  against  the  Chance- Vaught  F8 
in  1957  showed  the  P4  to  be  a  superior  air- 
craft and  the  production  cqntract  was 
awarded  to  McEtonnell.  The  F4  electronic  sys- 
tem was  high  risk — Involving  both  a  new  ra- 
dar and  a  new  computer  and  its  operational 
performance  met  specifications.  The  compe- 
titive prototype  demonstration  identified 
performance  difficulties  at  an  early  stage, 
allowing  sufficient  correction  time  for  fixes 
prior  to  deUvery  of  production  aircraft. 

Missiles  A,  B,  C.  AU  high  risk  programs  de- 
veloped under  crash  schedules  aimed  at  ear- 
liest possible  deployment.  Funds  were  un- 
limited and  extreme  concurrence  (overlap  of 
R&D  and  production)  was  practiced.  The 
systems  were  operational  on  time;  their 
MTBF  performance,  however,  was  very  low 
on  two  systems  and  very  high  on  the  third. 
Sidewinder — A  heat  sensing  missile  for  air 
combat.  A  high  risk  program  that  had  excel- 
lent results.  Benefitted  from  the  absence  of 
crash  schedules  and  successfuUy  utUized  the 
technique  of  exploring  parallel  approaches  to 
certain  key  components  with  different  con- 
tractors— each  of  whom  had  high  expecta- 
tions of  a  large  production  contract  should 
his  approach  prove  more  successful.' 

PlOO — A  supersonic  fighter  bomber.  The. 
contractor  deliberately  chose  a  low  risk,  in- 
expensive, electronics  system  to  minimize  de- 
velopment time.  The  aircraft  was  deployed 
4.5  years  after  contract  award  and  the  avi- 
onics MTBF  met  expectations. 

P104 — A  supersonic  fighter  bomber.  Suc- 
cessful development  in  under  four  years  fea- 
tured rapid  flight  testing  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  before  conunltment  to  production. 
A  low  risk  electronics  system  was  used  In 
this  aircraft. 

Coupling  the  low  operational  performance 
of  high  risk  airborne  electronics  with  sched- 
uling delays  averaging  two  years  and  cost 
increases  of  100-240%  leads  to  the  Incom- 
plete but  nevertheless  Important  conclusion 
that  the  electronics  acquisition  process  in 
the  1950's  suffered  great  deficiencies. 

Electronic  systems  (1960-70):  Have  the 
electronic  systems  demonstrated  improve- 
ment in  the  1960's?  The  answer  to  date  Is  a 
categorical  "no" — In  fact,  the  results  already 
in  clearly  Indicate  a  retrogression  in  elec- 
tronics performance  along  with  a  telescop- 
ing of  development  schedules  and  continued 
large  cost  overruns. 
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For  purpoaea  of  analysU  thla  section  d««la 
wltta  11  hlgb  rUk  alrboriM  elactronlca  pro- 
grama  dealgned  In  tha  iMt  Un  yaara  for 
five  r«c«nt  weapon  ayatama.  Saeond  and 
third  generation  electronlca  for  a  single  weap- 
on system  are  separately  Identified.  Two  aya- 
tema  Involylng  about  ta  bUUon  in  stmk  ooat 
which  were  cancelled  during  thla  period  for 


poor  tachnlcal  parformanca  were  not  included 
in  the  study  aampla.  For  aacurlty  reaaona 
the  weapon  systema  will  be  coded  A.  B,  C,  D. 
E  while  successive  electronic  suiu  for  a  single 
weapon  system  will  be  Identified  A-1.  A-a, 
etc.  The  following  table  Identlflea  the  rlak, 
development  time  and  flrat  year  MTBF  per- 
formance for  each  of  the  electronlca  ayatema: 
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Table  n  dlacloaea  that  theae  moat  recent 
high  rlak  avionics  programs  have  been  char- 
acterized by  sharply  reduced  development 
time  periods  {3-4  years  vs.  5-7  years  In  the 
1960*8)  and  have  resulted  In  lower  and  lower 
system  performance.  The  eleven  high-risk 
programs  analyzed  achieved  an  average 
MTBF  leaa  •-ban  50%  of  design  speclflcatlona, 
which  la  lower  than  the  average  1960  experi- 
ence cited  earlier.  Of  special  significance,  the 
follow-on  programs  A-a.  A-3.  A-4.  B-3.  D-3. 
E-1  demonstrate  sharply  reduced  perform- 
ance from  that  achieved  In  the  parent  pro- 
gram, with  an  average  MTBF  only  30%  of 
specifications. 

Although  the  11  high  rlak  avlonlca  sys- 
tems do  not  provide  a  high  confidence  sam- 
ple size,  a  linear  regression  and  correlation 
analysis  comparing  system  performance  with 
(1)  development  time  period  and  (3)  aver- 
age production  coat  for  300  unlU  wa»  run 
and  the  reetiiu  are  set  forth  In  Tables  m  and 
IV  (not  printed  in  Rzcoao). 

From  Table  ni  It  should  be  noted  that 
Increaaed  development  time  haa  a  poaltlT* 
effect  on  system  performance  with  a  correla- 
tion coefficient  (R)  of  .50.  With  a  standard 
dCTlatlon  of  .33,  an  average  development  pe- 
riod of  6  years  la  required  to  achieve  .50 
reliability  or  7-8  years  to  attain  .75  reliability. 
In  this  context,  the  recent  trend  toward 
shorter  (3-4  year)  development  periods  Is  a 
step  In  the  wrong  direction  to  upgrade  re- 
liability. 

Table  IV  compares  electronics  performance 
with  average  production  cost  and  the  nega- 
tive linear  regression  line  demonstrates  that 
the  more  expensive  (and  complex)  electronlca 
systems  result  In  lower  system  performance. 
While  the  coefficient  correlation  R  =  43  Is  not 
highly  significant  for  extrapolation  purpoaea 
from  this  small  sample,  the  trend  toward 
lower  performance  with  higher  coat  systems  la 
borne  out. 

A  closer  look  at  some  of  the  Indlrldual 
weapons  follows : 

System  A.  The  Al  electronlca  were  de- 
veloped and  fUght  tested  on  a  relaxed  sched- 


ule for  the  entire  weapon  system  prior  to 
ordering  production  aircraft.  While  each  of 
the  follow-on  programs  (Aa,  A3.  A4)  called 
for  redesign  of  major  componenta  with  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty,  each  was  brought  In  on 
a  "pressure  cooker"  basis  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  production  electronics  sets  on  order 
prior  to  Initial  prototype  flight  testing  of  the 
new  equipment.  The  results  of  this  com- 
pressed effort  were  predictable:  flight  testa 
revealed  unsuspected  faults.  cosU  soared  as 
crash  modifications  and  'fixed"  were  added  to 
production  line  systems,  and  the  MTBF  of 
operational  equipment  fell  to  well  under  60% 
of  specifications  Each  of  the  follow-on  sys- 
tems was  developed  by  the  Initial  System  A 
electronics  contractor. 

System  B.  The  Bl  electronics  were  devel- 
oped on  the  same  schedule  aa  the  entire 
weapon  system  and.  while  involving  some 
high  risk  equipment,  were  not  considered  one 
of  the  pacing  areas  to  the  attainment  of 
scheduled  deployment.  The  equipment  per- 
formed well  In  prototype  testing  while  In  the 
hands  of  the  contractor  team  of  skilled  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  This  equipment,  how- 
ever. In  the  hands  of  service  maintenance 
personnel  and  under  combat  conditions 
showed  a  rapid  decline  In  MTBF  performance. 

System  Ba  Involved  a  completely  different 
mission  with  another  electronics  suit  for 
Weapon  System  B.  Many  technical  obstacles 
were  encountered  In  this  program,  resulting 
In  a  tripling  of  development  costs  and  a  three 
year  delay  In  operational  deployment. 

The  B3  follow-on  electronics  Is  an  In- 
teresting caae  study  In  that  the  Contractor 
Definition  Phase  (CDP)  procedxire  was  uti- 
lized to  chooae  a  new  electronics  contractor. 
The  Source  Selection  Board  gave  a  13  month 
contract  to  three  finallsU  In  the  competition 
for  this  highly  sophisticated  system  Involving 
a  complete  redesign  of  the  electronics  for  Sys- 
tem A.  The  detailed  contractor  proposals  were 
evaluated  and  a  fixed  price  Incentive  con- 
tract was  signed  with  the  winning  contrac- 
tor. In  less  than  a  year  from  'go  ahead,'  (and 
before  eyen  a  single  piece  of  hardware  had 


been  delivered)  the  toUl  contract  had 
doubled  In  coat  while  at  the  same  time  the 
contractor  waa  permitted  to  relax  critical 
specifications  for  the  new  electronics,  in  this 
case,  the  new  CDP  procedure  was  unable  to 
deter  the  usual  cost  escalation  and  downgrad- 
ing of  technical  performance  which  follows 
selection  of  a  single  contractor. 

System  C.  The  electronics  for  thU  system 
was  designed  for  sophisticated  performance 
and  was  successfully  demonstrated  using 
contractor  personnel,  but  the  rellablU-y  of 
the  electronics  in  operational  aircraft  In  the 
hands  of  service  maintenance  personnel 
again  fell  off  sharply  from  design  specifica- 
tions. A  large  modification  program  followed 
to  correct  some  of  the  Identified  performance 
deficiencies. 

System  D.  This  Is  an  Instance  of  high  per- 
formance and  then  low  performance  by  a 
single  contractor  on  succeaalve  electronics 
suits  for  a  single  system  The  Dl  system  was 
deployed  within  five  years  and  exceeded  all 
specifications  under  operational  conditions. 
The  Da  system  waa  developed  In  a  shorter 
time  period  with  a  complete  package  rede- 
sign Involving  new  computers  and  circuitry 
which  encountered  major  technical  obstacles 
and  resulted  In  a  very  low  performance  when 
deployed  operationally.  Again,  a  massive 
retrofit  program  was  required  to  correct  glar- 
ing deficiencies.  Actual  development  costs 
were  triple  original  estimates,  and  were 
double  costs  set  forth  In  an  incentive  con- 
tract negotiated  one  year  after  the  develop- 
ment effort  had  been  initiated. 
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Preceding  sections  have  dealt  with  the 
relatively  high  return  on  equity  for  aero- 
space when  compared  with  other  U.S.  Indus- 
tries and  the  declining  trend  In  performance 
achieved  In  one  Important  segment  of  this 
Industry — the  development  and  production 
of  complex  electronics  systems.  Is  this  an 
anomoly  or  Is  there  no  measurable  relation- 
ship between  profits  and  performance?  This 
section  will  briefly  analyze  this  situation. 

In  commenting  upon  the  nature  of  the 
aerospace  Industry,  Stekler  polnu  to  its 
salient  features  as  a  high  concentration  of 
sales,  absence  of  competition,  high  entry 
barriers  and  inadequate  financial  incentives 
on  the  Individual  company.  He  then  adds 
"one  would  theorize  that  the  performance  of 
an  industry  with  such  a  structure  would  not 
be  outstanding.  Thla,  Indeed,  Is  the  case."  '<■ 

In  a  related  vein  where  development  strat- 
tegles  between  aerospace  projecto  and  com- 
mercial ventures  are  contrasted,  Peck  and 
Scherer  point  out  the  different  sets  of  values 
used:  In  the  military,  contractors  maximize 
quality  at  the  expense  of  cost  and  schedules, 
whereas  in  commercial  R&D  projects  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  Is  on  costs  and  time."  This 
quality  emphasis  in  military  R&D  reflects  the 
desire  to  hedge  all  bets  by  advancing  sden- 
tlflc  frontiers  and  maintaining  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  on  a  parity  with  or  superior  to  the 
best  technical  advances  of  any  potential  ad- 
versary. Decision  makers,  however,  also  are 
Involved  In  pushing  technical  advances  for 
their  own  sake  and  In  catering  to  the  whims 
of  service  prestige  and  scientific  bias.  J. 
Robert  Oppenhelmer  described  the  support  of 
the  scientific  community  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  "when  you  see 
something  that  is  technically  sweet  you  go 
ahead  and  do  it  and  you  discuss  what  to  do 
about  It  only  after  you  have  had  your  tech- 
nical success."  "  The  preceding  highlights  the 
overlap  between  mlUltary  necessity  and  self- 
gratlflcatlon  In  the  selection  of  advanced 
weapons  systemf:  actual  electronics  perform- 
ance data  emphasizes  the  low  quality  against 
defined  goals  which  the  military  customer 
accepts,  thereby  bringing  Into  question  the 
primacy  of  strategic  goals  over  those  of  tech- 
nical advance  for  the  sake  of  science. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  dollar  profltabUlty  of  the  aerospace 
is  compared  with  that  of  aU  VS.  Industries 
in  Table  V  (not  printed  In  Rccoas)  for  the 
period  1067-66.  Aaroepace.  with  a  high  wage 
sttucture  and  a  reputaUon  for  Inefficiency  in 
producUon  techniques,"  stUl  achieves  a  13% 
preater  return  on  equity  than  the  average  of 
all   UjB.   indxistrial   firms."   In   an   effort  to 
relate    the    perfonnance    of    electronic    con- 
tractors to  profits,  the  profit  trends  of  two 
leading  contractors  have  also  been  plotted. 
Contractor  X  whose  volume  is  98  %  govern- 
ment produced  one  highly  successful  mUltary 
aircraft  In  the  mid  1960'8,  then  became  in- 
volved   In   numerous   highly   complex   elec- 
tronics programs  reaching  50%  of  total  sales 
volimie  over  the  last  decade  with  the  follow- 
ing box  score  on  six  military  hardware  pro- 
grams:  one  met  system  specifications,  one 
cancelled   for   technical   reasons:    four   pro- 
grams   with    actual    MTBF   35%    of    system 
specifications.  A  look  at  contractor  X's  profits 
over  this  period  shows  the  remarkable  fact 
that  aven«e  profits  were  40%   above  those 
of  the  aeroepace  industry  and  50%   above 
thoae  of  all  U.S.  Industries.  Only  In  the  last 
two  years  does  X  show  a  return  below  that 
of  the  aerospace  Industry  but  still  remains 
above  the  all  Industry  average.  The  correla- 
tion of  performance  with  profits  U  absent  In 
this  caae. 

Contractor  Y  had  an  even  poorer  perform- 
ance record.  Of  7  weapons  systems  with  com- 
plex electronics  developed  over  the  jjerlod, 
not  a  single  program  measured  up  to  ex- 
pectations. Electronics  rellabUlty  waa  the  key 
deficiency  In  every  case  with  actual  costs  2-3 
times  original  estimates  reflecting  overruns, 
schedule  delays  and  modification  efforts  to 
Improve  low  system  performance.  This  com- 
pany also  ventured  into  the  development  of 
commercial  aircraft  In  the  late  1950"8  which 
proved  abortive  and  resulted  in  major  losses 
in  1960-61.  The  company  today  does  100% 
government  work.  With  this  dlamal  perform- 
ance record  and  despite  the  absence  of  profits 
in  1960-61  Company  Y  shows  an  average  re- 
turn over  the  10  years  jjeriod  above  that  of  all 
U.S.  industries  and  Just  below  the  aeroepace 
Industry  average.  Again,  one  must  conclude 
that  performance  has  little  correlation  with 
profit. 

The  above  analysis  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  current  special  partnership 
which  exists  between  government  and  the 
aeroepace  indusfry  not  only  results  In  a  very 
high  Incidence  of  delivered  electronics  sys- 
tems with  degraded  performance,  but  there 
Is  no  effective  mechanism  In  existing  con- 
tractual arrangements  to  reward  or  penalize 
contractor  performance.  This  results  in  the 
enigma  of  contractors  X  and  Y  where  con- 
sistently low  performance  over  the  past  dec- 
ade Is  not  reflected  In  corporate  profits. 

A  recent  statement  by  the  president  of  a 
large  aerospace  firm  concerning  a  highly  pub- 
licized and  technically  plagued  aircraft 
epitomizes  the  confldence  in  future  govern- 
ment volume:  "I  have  no  Idea  how  many  air- 
craft (beyond  tlie  current  contract)  will  be 
buUt,  but  remember  that  the  B62,  originally 
a  single  version  aircraft,  went  through  seven 
'growth'  designations."" 

Why  Not  Greater  Competition? 
Single  source  contract  awards  for  airborne 
electronics  in  the  1950's  with  CPFF  contracts 
and  close  government  supervision  did  not 
produce  deslr*d  resiUts.  Neither  did  the  use 
in  recent  years  of  the  contract  definition 
phase  and  Incentive  contracts.  Available  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  when  a  single  high 
risk  course  Is  pursued  two  unhappy  alterna- 
tives must  be  faced:  to  accept  an  Inferior 
product  or  to  Incur  the  large  cost  of  revising 
or  modifying  a  highly  integrated  program. 
One  unexplored  alternative  remains  to  be 
tried  for  electronics  systems  involving  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty — greater  use  of  com- 
petitive development. 

Competitive  deTelopment  inTdvea  the  con- 
tinued funding  of  at  least  two  qualified  con- 


tractors  at   the   conclusion    of   the   source 
selection  process  to  develop  and  flight  test 
different  electronics  suits  for  possible  inclu- 
sion In  a  single  major  weapon  system.  The 
key  to  this  process  would  be  the  emphasis  on 
flexibility— allowing    each    contractor    free- 
dom to  experiment  with  multiple  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  uncertainty  which  must 
be  overcome.  The  use  of  development  com- 
petition with  the  prospects  of  large  future 
production  contracts  to  the  winner  should 
invigorate  management  and  stimulate  Inno- 
vation features  currently  lacking  in  major 
weapon    systems   development    competitions 
which  have  been  described  as   exercises  in 
optimism  and  exaggeration.  Major  areas  of 
uncertainty  can  be  defined  In  advance  and 
the  final  evaluation  of  the  contractors  should 
weigh  heavily  upon  their  ablUtles  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  in  these  areas  either  through 
the  successful  development  of  new  equip- 
ment or  the  substitution  of  exUtlng  equip- 
ment   with    lesser    operational    capabUltles. 
With  the  historical  record  of  consUtently  low 
performance   following   operational   deploy- 
ment, the  flight  test  competition  should  also 
place  a  high  value   on   performance   under 
operational   conditions    to    prove    that    the 
equipment  design  does  not  require  a  large 
corps  of  engineers  and  scientists  to  maintain 
it. 

Opposition  to  fuU  scale  competition  on 
major  systems  is  built  around  the  arguments 
that  dual  development  programs  will  Increase 
program  costs,  divert  scarce  resources  away 
from  other  needed  programs  and  wUl  result 
in  an  unacceptable  delay  In  the  operational 
availability  of  the  weapon  system.  These 
arguments  are  expressed  dlagrammatlcally 
below,  (not  printed  in  the  Recced)  . 

Proponents  of  single  contractor  develop- 
ment argue  that  expenditure  rate  curve  A 
U  preferred  to  B  or  C  and  curve  B  is  preferred 
to  C. 

How  well  do  these  arguments  stand  up  In 
the  face  of  experience?  Development  compe- 
tition wUl  Increase  costs  and  delay  sched- 
ules over  that  of  a  single  contractor  pro- 
gram in  which  all  of  the  crlUcal  IniUal 
predictions  turn  out  correctly.  Unfortunately, 
historical  data  shows  this  almost  never  oc- 
curs with  unexpected  technical  obstacles  al- 
ways being  encountered  causing  cost  over- 
runs and  schedule  slippages  and  moving  the 
actual  expenditure  rate  buildup  to  A'.  Sys- 
tems are  being  forced  to  experience  "unac- 
ceptable delays"  or  to  be  deployed  with  ex- 
tremely low  operational  performance,  thus 
refuting  the  schedule  and  military  necessity 
arguments  offered  against  a  stretched  out, 
competitive  program  for  new  electronics  sys- 
tem. The  use  of  competition  In  the  early 
phases  of  development  Is  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  spend  additional  resources  early 
to  reduce  the  uncertainty  factor  prior  to  the 
attainment  of  high  expenditure  rates  (e.g., 
buildup  rate  C).  This  approach  buUds  in 
longer  development  times  to  minimize  the 
unforeseen  schedule  delays  and  to  Improve 
the  operational  rellabUlty  of  the  Initially  de- 
ployed systems. 

As  regarxls  system  reliability  the  single 
vs.  competitive  contractor  approach  would 
show  the  following  patterns  when  comparing 
system  performance  with  development  time 
periods. 

In  Table  VI  (not  printed  in  the  Recokd) 
System  A  using  a  single  contractor  would 
experience  a  gradual  fall  off  In  specified 
MTBF  performance  followed  by  a  sharp  de- 
cline at  4  years  when  the  system  becomes 
operational.  After  a  period  of  low  perform- 
ance, a  series  of  modifications  would  be 
added  to  Improve  reliability  to  a  level  of  .50 
by  year  8.  System  B,  using  a  competitive 
approach,  shows  a  sharp  decline  from  original 
estimates  In  the  first  2  years  as  the  contest- 
ants refine  their  original  estimates  of  system 
characteristics.  Following  the  choice  of  a 
single  contractor  after  2  years,  there  is  only 
a  gradual  decline  in  performance  until  initial 


deployment  at  the  end  of  6  years.  Some  Im- 
provements will  be  added  but  their  magni- 
tude will  be  considerably  less  than  In  A. 
Thus,  the  trade  offs  come  down  to  a  low 
performance  electronics  systems  after  4  years 
requiring  large  modifications  versus  a  higher 
performance  system  after  6  years  Involving 
few  modifications. 

Only  fragmentary  empirical  evidence  ex- 
ists as  to  the  effectiveness  of  competitive  de- 
velopments of  electronics  systems.  The  case 
of  the  F4  where  prototype  aircraft  were  fiown 
and  evaluated  prior  to  the  award  of  a  pro- 
duction contract  Is  the  only  instance  of  this 
type  competition  In  recent  years.  The  results 
In  this  case  were  excellent  with  the  aircraft 
and  electronics  performance  meeting  system 
specifications. 

On  a  related  front,  the  Introduction  of  a 
second  source  Into  the  electronics  for  the 
Bullpup  and  Sidewinder  missiles  had  bene- 
ficial results.  Technical  uncertainty  had  been 
resolved  before  a  second  source  was  invited 
to  bid,  but  the  electronics  (which  constitute 
80%  of  total  missile  cost)  dropped  60%  for 
Bullpup  and  70%  for  Sidewinder  when  two 
companies  presented  sealed  bids  for  missile 
production  contracts.  To  this  experience  can 
be  added  Secretary  McNamara's  oft  stated 
claim  that  savings  of  26%  are  achieved  when 
a  non-competltlve  contract  is  awarded  com- 
petitively. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The  recent  trend  In  airborne  military  elec- 
tronic programs  has  been  toward  highly  com- 
plex, crash  programs  with  established  tech- 
nical parameters  almost  Impossible  of  at- 
tainment. Costs  swell  rapidly  from  original 
estimates;  schedules  slide  to  the  right  and 
the  rellabUlty  of  operational  equipment  in 
the  hands  of  service  personnel  degrades  rap- 
Idly  from  that  called  for  in  the  original 
design. 

Analysis  of  the  actual  program  data  In  the 
1944-1960  period  with  electronics  equipment 
reveals  that  cost  Increases  and  schedule  de- 
lays vary  directly  wilh  the  degree  of  risk 
associated  with  the  program.  Cargo  aircraft, 
the  FlOO  and  P104.  which  used  existing  low 
risk  equipment  performed  weU.  Systems  of 
Increasing  complexity,  however,  requiring 
new  radars,  computers  or  circuitry  experi- 
enced cost  overruns  of  200-300%.  schedule 
delays  averaging  2  years  and  most  impor- 
tantly, low  performance  when  the  opera- 
tional system  was  deployed.  Available  data 
on  the  few  successful  high  risk  electronics 
programs  deployed  In  this  period  showed 
them  to  be  either  highly  flexible  programs 
with  no  preconceived  parameters  of  system 
performance  (World  War  II  radars.  Side- 
winder) or  to  have  benefitted  from  early 
prototype  flight  testing  prior  to  production 

The  data  coUected  on  more  recent  elec- 
tronic systems  Is  limited  to  high  risk  pro- 
grams and  reinforces  conclusions  from  the 
early  studies  on  cost  Increases  and  low  sys- 
tem performance.  Limited  correlation  analy- 
sis points  to  the  need  for  7-10  year  develop- 
ment period  before  high  reliability  systems 
can  be  assured  and  to  the  Inverse  relation- 
ship between  system  performance  and  elec- 
tronics production  costs.  Another  significant 
observation  Is  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween short  development  periods  (2-4  years) 
and  poor  system  performance  in  follow-on 
electronics  programs.  The  need  for  proto- 
type flight  test  dat:  prior  to  production 
commitment  is  highlighted  by  the  major 
modification  and  retrofit  programs  initiated 
after  the  fact  to  correct  development  fiight 
test  deficiencies  In  operational  aircraft. 

One  specific  area  of  needed  Improvement 
Is  the  current  contractor  selection  process 
which  relies  primarUy  on  the  evaluation  of 
paper  estimates  in  the  selection  of  major 
electronics  contractors,  and  then  awards  fol- 
low-on electronics  for  the  weapon  system  to 
the  same  contractor  on  a  non-competitive 
basis.  This  need  Is  further  demonstrated  by 
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the  trend  tn  recent  ye*r«  towmrd  a  buyefa 
market  ma  a  smaller  number  of  major  weap- 
oru  systems  haye  been  Initiated  while  the 
number  of  qualified  sellers  la  increasing  in 
the  electronics  market.  The  government, 
however,  has  not  taken  advantage  of  this  po- 
tentially more  competitive  market  condition 
and  the  producers  of  Inferior  equipment 
lacking  financial  Incentives  to  better  per- 
formance continue  to  earn  a  high  profit 
return. 

Competitive  development  of  high  risk  elec- 
tronics systems  offers  the  beet  prospect  of 
imposing  maximum  Incentives  on  manage- 
ment and  Improving  the  quality  and  coat 
of  the  final  delivered  product.  The  earliest 
possible  reduction  of  uncertainty  through 
the  exploration  of  multiple  approaches  to 
system  design  la  the  main  feature  of  thla 
approach.  Kmphasls  on  the  relative  case  of 
maintenance  at  the  operational  level  is  an- 
other key  factor  In  the  final  evaluation  of 
alternate  configurations.  By  implication,  the 
use  of  competitive  development  would  have 
the  advantage  of  substituting  achievable  sys- 
tem performance  amd  cost  criteria  for  the 
"pie  In  the  sky"  promises  which  have  been 
made  In  the  {Mat  on  airborne  electronic  sys- 

aacoMifxinMTioMs 

New  policy  guideline*  are  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  future  airborne  electronics 
systems  and  should  be  based  on  the  follow- 
ing two  principles : 

1.  When  e*rly  operational  deployment 
(Km  than  S  years  after  "go  ahead")  U  the 
major  objective,  then  the  electronics  equip- 
ment should  be  limited  to  that  which  can 
be  obtained  with  high  certainty.  The  PlOO 
and  PIM  programs  successfully  applied  thla 
technique. 

3.  When  advance  In  technical  capability 
Is  the  primary  objective,  a  mlnUnvun  devel- 
opment period  of  6-7  years  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  competitive  development  thru  proto- 
type flight  test  should  be  required  for  both 
first  generation  and  follow-on  electronic* 
programs  for  a  single  weapon  system. 

Adding  flesh  to  the  second  proposal,  the 
following  checklist  Is  recommended  for  all 
high   risk   electronics   programs: 

(a)  Provide  broad  descriptions  of  elec- 
tronics system  reqvUrementa  In  the  RPP. 
(Eg.,  the  end  Item,  weapon  system,  the 
radar  dish  size,  approximate  weight  and 
cube   of   the   electronics   equipment.) 

(b)  Continue  use  of  the  Contractor  Defini- 
tion Phase,  but  assure  a  variety  of  approaches 
to  major  areas  of  uncertainty  In  the  choice 
of  CDP  contractors. 

(c)  Select  at  least  two  contractors  to 
enter  the  development  competition,  again 
providing  a  diversity  of  viewpoints  for  re- 
solving technical  obstacles.  The  customer 
should  not  Issue  detailed  specifications  at  this 
time,  but  should  Identify  the  key  risk  areas 
In  the  new  system. 

(d)  Provide  a  funded  competitive  devel- 
opment of  at  least  two  years  culminating  In 
an  extensive  demonstration  of  prototype 
equipment  in  an  operational  environment 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  potential  main- 
tainability of  the  eqiilpment  by  service  per- 
sonnel. 

(e)  Select  a  final  contractor  on  the  basis 
of  comparative  performance  in  each  of  the 
Identified  risk  areas  and  on  the  overall  adapt- 
ability of  the  system  to  operational  condi- 
tions. 

A  final  note  on  systems  which  are  expected 
to  be  In  procurement  for  a  number  of  years. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  tooling 
up  of  a  second  contractor  after  the  system 
has  been  completely  developed  to  provide  an 
element  of  competition  in  the  award  of  an- 
nual requirements.  Some  proportionate  for- 
mula would  have  to  be  established  such  that 
both  contractors  would  receive  a  minimum 
level  of  work,  but  the  lion's  share  of  the 
production  would   go   to  the   lowest  bidder. 
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(From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post.    Jan. 
36.  1060] 

WxATOMs  Ststkms:  a  SToar  or  Factnix 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

The  complex  electronic  gadgetry  at  the 
heart  of  new  warplanes  and  missiles  generally 
works  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  Its 
builders  had  protnlsed. 

The  performance  of  the  multl-bUUon-dol- 
lar  weapons  systems  started  In  the  1060s  was 
bad:  those  of  the  1960s  are  worse. 

The  Pentagon  appears  to  be  giving  the 
highest  profits  to  the  poorer  performers  In 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  an  abstruse 
41-page  paper  now  circulating  in  Oovem- 
n>ent  and  academic  circles.  The  document, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  made  available  to 
The  Washington  Post.  Is  believed  to  be  the 
first  systematic  effort  to  measure  how  well 
or  HI  the  Pentagon's  expensive  weapons 
perform. 

Its  author  Is  a  key  Oovenunent  official  with 
access  to  secret  data  and  responsibility  for 
examining  the  costs  of  the  Pentagon's  com- 
plex venture*.  He  and  his  agency  cannot  be 
Identified  here. 

His  paper,  entitled  "Improving  the  Acqui- 
sition Process  for  High  Risk  Military  Elec- 
tronics Systems."  alms  at  bringing  down  the 
costs  and  bettering  the  dismal  performance 
of  weapons.  It  does  not  discuss  a  question 
that  might  occur  to  others:  If  these  weapons 
behave  so  badly,  why  Is  the  money  being 
spent  at  all? 

For  security  reasons,  many  of  the  planes 
and  missiles  examined  are  not  Identified  by 
name. 

The  paper  first  examined  13  major  aircraft 
and  missile  programs,  all  with  "sophisti- 
cated" electronic  systems,  built  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  beginning  In  1065.  at  a 
cost  of  MO  billion. 

Of  the  13.  only  four,  cosUng  $5  blUlon, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  their  specifications.  Five  oth- 
ers, costing  tl3  billion,  were  rated  as  "poor" 
performers,  breaking  down  36  per  cent  more 
often  than  promised  or  worse.  Two  more 
systems,  costing  $10  billion,  were  dropped 
within  three  years  becaiise  of  "low  reliabil- 
ity." The  last  two,  the  B-70  bomber  and  the 
Skybolt  missile,  worked  so  badly  they  were 
canceled  outright  after  an  outlay  of  93 
billion. 


Loaaa  rnwrntm  Lusm 

The  paper  sums  up:  "Leas  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  effort  produced  systems  with 
acceptable  electronic  performance — an  unin- 
spiring record  that  lose*  further  luster  when 
cost  overruns  and  schedule  delays  are  also 
evaluated." 

The  paper  measures  "reliability"  In  this 
context:  The  electronic  core  of  a  modern 
plane  or  missile  consists  essentially  of  three 
device*.  One  is  a  computer  that  Is  supposed 
to  Improve  the  navigation  and  automatically 
control  the  fire  of  the  vehicle's  weapons  and 
explosives.  Another  Is  a  radar  that  spots 
enemy  planes  and  targets.  The  third  Is  a 
gyroscope  that  keeps  the  plane  or  missile  on 
a  steady  course. 

When  the  Pentagon  buys  a  new  gadget.  Its 
contract  with  the  aerospace  company  calls 
for  a  specified  "mean  time  between  failure 
of  the  electronic  system."  In  lay  language, 
this  Is  the  average  number  of  continuous 
hours  that  the  sytenvs  will  work. 

In  a  hypothetical  contract  for  a  new  Jet 
bomber.  Universal  Avionics  will  sell  the  Air 
Force  on  Its  new  device  by  promising  that 
the  three  crucial  electronic  elements  will  op- 
erate continuousuly  for  at  least  SO  hours 
without  a  breakdown.  In  the  reliability 
measures  used  In  the  paper  described  here, 
the  plane  is  said  to  meet  100  per  cent  of  the 
performance  standards,  If,  In  fact.  Its  gadg- 
etry did  rtm  50  consecutive  hours.  However. 
If  a  key  element  breaks  down  every  twelve 
and  a  half  hours.  It  gets  a  rating  of  25  per 
cent;  every  35  hours,  60  percent  and  so  on. 
Should  a  system  oi>erate  with  a  breakdown 
Interval  of  63.5  hours— a  phenomenon  that 
happens  rarely — Its  reliability  Is  rated  at  135 
per  cent. 

TSST   roa    THE    PILOT 

Quite  obviously,  the  more  frequent  the 
breakdown,  the  more  the  pilot  of  a  plane  has 
to  rely  on  his  wit  and  Imagination  to  navi- 
gate, find  targets  and  fly  a  steady  course. 
Over-frequent  breakdowns  In  a  missile  can 
render  It  worthless  as  an  Instrument  of  de- 
struction. 

Curiously  enough,  as  the  paper  demon- 
strates, the  Pentagon  and  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry apparently  learned  little  systems  of 
the  1060's  are  even  worse. 

The  document  flrst  looks  at  the  perform- 
ance record  of  the  electronic  systems  In  13 
Important  programs  begun  In  the  1050*8.  As 
the  accompanying  chart  shows,  all  but  four 
missiles  can  be  Identlfled  by  name  without 
breaching  security. 

Of  the  13,  only  five  perform  up  to  stand- 
ard or  better:  one  breaks  down  26  per  cent 
more  frequently  than  promised:  four  fall 
twice  as  often  and  two  break  down  four 
times  as  frequently  as  the  specifications 
allow. 

The  document  discusses  some  of  the  good 
and  bad  performers  In  this  group.  It  observes 
that  the  F-103.  the  Delta  wing  interceptor 
for  the  Air  Defense  Command,  was  bedeviled 
by  an  unsatisfactory  fire  control  system.  Its 
first  had  to  be  replaced:  the  next  was  also 
unsatisfactory,  and  an  extensive,  two-year 
program  to  modify  the  device  was  then  un- 
dertaken. 

SmEWINDBS   Dn>    WELL 

In  contrast,  the  Sidewinder,  a  heat  sensing 
missile,  performed  very  well.  The  study  at- 
tributes this  to  the  fact  that  the  missile  was 
developed  In  a  leisurely  fashion,  without  a 
"crash"  schedule,  and  that  several  contrac- 
tors were  brought  In  to  compete  for  key 
components. 

The  paper  next  examines  eleven  principal 
systeois  of  the  1060s.  These  cannot  be  Identi- 
fied beyond  a  letter  designation. 

Thus.  In  the  chart  (not  printed  here)  AI 
Is  the  flrst  version  of  a  plane  or  missile:  AS 
Is  the  second  Terslon,  possibly  one  for  a  sister 
service:  A3  Is  the  third  version  and  so  on.  Bl 
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Is  the  first  TW«lon  of  an  entirely  different 
system:  so  are  CI,  Dl  and  El. 

TO  make  the  best  possible  case  for  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Its  contractors,  this  survey  does 
not  indud*  two  systems  costing  $3  billion 
that  performed  so  badly  they  were  klUed  off. 
The  eleven  systems  of  the  1060*  evaluated 
here  account  for  more  than  half  of  those 
begun  In  the  most  recent  decade  and  their 
electronic  hearts  cost  well  In  excess  of  $100 
million  each. 

Of  the  eleven  systems,  only  two  perform 
to  standard.  One  breaks  down  36  per  cent 
more  rapidly  than  promised:  two  break  down 
twice  as  fast  and  six,  four  times  as  fast. 

As  a  group,  the  eleven  average  a  break- 
down more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  specifi- 
cations demand.  Oddly  enough,  the  first  ver- 
sion of  the  system  designated  as  "A"  met  the 
standard.  But  the  same  unidentified  contrac- 
tor produced  three  succeeding  versions  that 
fall  on  the  average  more  than  three  times  as 
often  as  they  should.  All  these  successors, 
the  paper  observes,  were  ordered  on  a  "pres- 
sure cooker"  basis,  on  crash  schedules. 

HIGHEST   RXWASDS 

The  paper  also  examines  the  relationship 
between  contractors'  profits  and  perform- 
ance, and  suggests  that,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  some  of  the  most  Ineffi- 
cient firms  doing  business  with  the  Pentagon 
earn  the  highest  rewards. 

The  second  chart  looks  at  profits,  after-tax 
returns  as  a  percentage  of  Investment,  the 
only  valid  basis  for  determining  profitability, 
for  the  ten  years  from  1957  through  1966. 
During  the  decade,  the  aerospace  firms  man- 
aged to  earn  consistently  more  than  Ameri- 
can industry  as  a  whole,  piling  up  nine  dol- 
lars (or  billions  of  dollars)  in  profits  for  every 
eight  garnered  by  companies  not  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Pentagon. 

Even  more  peculiar  is  the  brilliant  earnings 
record  of  two  of  the  biggest  contractors. 
North  American  and  General  Dynamics.  Both, 
except  for  a  brief  period  when  General  Dy- 
namics tried  Its  hand  at  some  clvlUan  busi- 
ness, made  profits  far  above  the  Industrial 
average  and  generally  In  excess  of  their  col- 
leagues In  aerospace. 

During  the  ten  years.  North  American  did 
all  but  two  per  cent  of  Its  business  with  the 
Government.  The  study  reports  that  It  pro- 
duced one  highly  successful  plane  In  the 
mld-50s,  another  system  that  met  perform- 
ance specifications,  one  that  was  canceled  and 
four  that  broke  down  four  times  as  frequent- 
ly as  promised.  Nevertheless,  the  company's 
profits  were  40  per  cent  above  those  of  the 
aerospace  Industry  and  50  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  all  Industries. 

NONE     MEASURES     UP 
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General  DjTiamlcs  had,  as  the  chart  shows, 
a  much  more  uneven  profits  record.  But  Its 
years  of  disaster  and  even  losses  were  those 
when  It  ventured  Into  the  economically  cold- 
er climate  of  the  civilian  world  to  produce  a 
commercial  Jet  airliner.  Having  learned  Its 
lesson.  It  retreated  to  the  warmer  regions  of 
defense  procurement  and,  in  recent  years,  has 
netted  more  than  the  Industry  average.  It 
has  compiled  this  happy  earnings  score,  the 
study  observes,  despite  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  seven  weapons  systems  It  built  for  the 
Pentagon  "measured  up  to  expectations."  Its 
moat  notorious  failure  Is  the  F-111  swlng- 
wlng  fighter-bomber. 

As  a  final  touch,  the  study  notes  that  com- 
plex electronic  systems  typically  coet  200  to 
300  per  cent  more  than  the  Pentagon  expects 
and  generally  are  turned  out  two  years  later 
than  promised.  But  both  of  these  phenomena 
have  been  ezamlned  so  frequently  by  special- 
ists in  the  field  that  the  paper  does  not  dwell 
on  them. 

HOW    MUCH    PEOTECnOMT 

These  findings  raise  some  sertoiis  questions. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  Is  how  much 
protection  the  United  States  Is  getting  for 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  Invested  In  ex- 


penslva  weaponry.  Another  Is  whetiier  tha 
whole  process  should  l>e  turned  off  and  Im- 
provements made  in  the  existing  device*.  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  have  repeatedly  assured 
the  Nation  that  present  weaponry  guarantees 
the  deetruoUon  of  any  Nation  that  attacks 
the  United  States. 

The  document  under  study  here,  however, 
takes  a  different  line,  one  aimed  at  getting 
less  costly  weapons  that  measure  up  to  the 
promised  performance. 

It  blames  the  dUmal  record  on  several 
factors.  One  Is  the  relentless  search  for 
newer  and  more  complicated  electronic 
"systems."  The  aerospace  contractor  has  an 
obvious  vested  Interest  in  promoting  "break- 
through" gadgetry.  ThU  U  the  way  he  gets 
new,   and   clearly  profitable   business. 

CLOSE    CORRELATION    SHOWN 

But  the  study  asks,  do  the  services  need 
It?  Since  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  almost 
always  accept  a  plane  or  a  missile  that  per- 
forms at  a  fraction  of  Its  promised  standard. 
It  would  appear  from  an  exclusively  military 
standpoint  that  a  device  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  performance  fits  the  Nation's  de- 
fense needs. 

The  document  also  shows  a  close  corre- 
lation between  "crash"  programs  and  poor 
performance.  Thus,  It  proposes  more  realistic 
schedules.  If  a  weapon  Is  wanted  in  short 
order  five  years  or  less,  the  study  recom- 
mends that  Its  electronic  gadgetry  be  limited 
to  familiar  Items. 

If  the  Pentagon  wants  something  that 
makes  a  "technical  breakthrough,"  It  should 
allow  a  minimum  development  period  of  five 
to  seven  years,  It  is  pointed  out. 

Another  factor  In  poor  performance,  the 
study  says,  Is  the  absence  of  competition  for 
new  systems  after  the  Initial  designs  are  ac- 
cepted. Typically,  the  Pentagon  requires  five 
or  so  aerospace  firms  to  bid  on  Its  original 
proposal.  But  typically,  It  selects  one  winner 
on  the  basis  of  blueprint  papers.  The  study 
says  that  the  military  could  save  more  money 
and  get  a  better  product  If  It  financed  two 
competitors  to  buUd  prototypes  after  the 
design  stage.  Such  a  technique  was  fol- 
lowed. It  recalls,  with  the  P-4,  a  supersonic 
Navy  Interceptor.  Even  though  the  F-4  em- 
ployed both  a  new  radar  and  a  new  com- 
puter, It  performed  up  to  the  promised 
standard. 

At  flrst  glance,  such  a  technique  might 
seem  like  throwing  good  money  after  dubious 
dollars.  But  the  study  contends  that  U  two 
aerospace  competitors  are  forced  to  build 
and  fly  prototypes  before  they  win  the  big 
prize— the  contract  to  produce  a  series  of 
planes  or  mlssUes— they  will  be  under  a 
genuine  incentive  to  be  efficient,  hold  costs 
down  and  makes  things  that  work. 


troduce  a  "NaUonal  Defense  OU  Sulwldy 
Bill"  to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  high  prices 
In  New  England  and  the  average  national 
price  elsewhere. 

"The  oil  Interests  oppose  a  refinery  at 
Machlasport,  Maine  on  the  ground  that 
domestic  oil  Is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense," he  explained. 

"They  brashly  accuse  New  England  of 
demagogery  and  endangering  the  national 
security  because  we  want  home  beating  oil 
and  residual  fuel  oil  at  prices  comparable  to 
those  paid  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

"If  this  concerns  the  national  security, 
then  the  entire  Nation  should  share  the 
cost." 

Senator  Aiken  pointed  out  that  the  North- 
east consumes  20  percent  of  the  total  home 
fuel  oil  produced  In  this  country  yet  Is  lo- 
cated at  such  a  distance  from  U.S.  oil  sources 
of  supply  that  oU  producers  say  It  Is  un- 
economic for  domestic  companies  to  supply 
oil  to  the  region  at  fair  prices. 

"This  proposal  would  cost  about  $100  mil- 
lion annually  In  addition  to  the  27 '/4  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  which  the  oil  com- 
panies now  receive,  but  It  would  cut  average 
home  fuel  bills  by  at  least  $25  a  year,"  he 
estimated. 

Each  year  New  England's  oil  Import  quota 
for  fuel  oil  Is  being  reduced  to  give  larger 
portions  of  the  quota  to  the  petro-chemlcal 
industry. 

"We  should  not  subsidize  the  oil  Industry 
and  make  the  New  England  consumers  pay 
the  bill,"  Senator  Aiken  declared. 

"I  object  to  the  tribute  we  pay  the  oil  In- 
dustry through  tax  loopholes  and  monopoly 
operations,  but  In  charging  New  England 
with  Jeopardizing  national  security  they  have 
gone  too  far. 

"If  New  England  must  remain  the  captive 
market  of  the  domestic  suppliers  for  national 
security  reasons  then  the  Government  should 
pay  the  bill." 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPETITIVELY  PRICED  OIL  FOR 
NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  a  publication  called  Independent 
Petroleum  Monthly  in  its  January  1969 
issue  virtually  charged  the  people  of  New 
England  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  New  England  with  jeopardizing 
our  national  security  in  asking  for  a 
price  for  oil  comparable  to  that  paid  by 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  release  which  has  been  issued  by 
my  office  1  hour  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Release  From  the  Office  of  George  D. 
Aiken,  U.S.  Senate,  February  7, 1969 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken  announced  today 
that  If  all  other  efforts  to  secure  competitive- 
ly priced  oil  for  New  England  fall  he  will  In- 


RALPH  McGILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  mourning  the  loss  of  Ralph 
McGill,  columnist  and  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^      ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Case 

The  nation  mourns  the  loss  of  Ralph  Mc- 
Gill, columnist  and  publisher  of  The  At- 
lanta Constitution,  who  died  this  week.  His 
voice  has  served  for  years  as  the  conscience 
of  the  South— indeed  the  entire  nation. 

Mr  McGlU  was  truly  a  Journalist-states- 
man and  we  shall  miss  his  rich  and  trench- 
ant prose  which  was  so  relevant  to  so  many 
of  the  most  important  problems  facing  our 
nation.  I  think  Mr.  McGlU's  last  column 
reflects  the  man  he  was.  In  an  open  letter 
to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Pinch,  Mr.  McGlU  wrote  of  his  deep  concern 
for  school  desegregation  In  the  South.  Secre- 
tary Finch  Issued  a  statement  Tuesday  in 
response  to  Mr.  McGlU's  open  letter  in  which 
he  Mid  he  bgreed  with  Mr.  McGUl  that  it  Is 
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"neither  lefklly  or  mormlly  defensible  to  turn 
b*ek  Um  clock*  and  to  accept  aa  public  policy 
■o-c*lI«d  freedom  of  choice'  plana  which  do 
not  brine  about  effectlTe  achool  daeegre- 
gatlon." 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoae  Mr.  McOUrs  laat  column 
as  well  ••  Mr.  Finch's  sUtement: 

"LUTUr,    FLXASZ,    sccarTAKT    mvcM 

"(By  Ralph  UcOlU) 

"Secretary  Finch.  If  you  have  Just  a  mo- 
ment, sir.  please  lend  an  ear. 

■In  a  small  Georgia  city  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  independent  city  school  system 
um  resigned.  He  reportedly  was  in  opposition 
to  proposals  to  merge  the  county  and  city 
systems  in  order  to  regain  federal  funds  cut 
off  by  local  decision  two  years  ago. 

"The  superintendent  is  described  as  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  freedom  of  choice 
plan.  Yet.  reports  are  that  there  have  been 
no  crossovers  whatever  during  the  regular 
school  months  since  the  free  choice  plan  was 
instituted.  Two  of  the  system's  schools  are 
all-white,  one  U  all-Negro. 

"So  much  for  this  story.  Let  us  turn  to 
other  illustrations  and  to  discussion  of  the 
broader  Uaue. 

"The  tcMdom  of  choice  plan  sounds  good. 
II  is  freedom.  But  Ur.  Secretary,  freedom  of 
choice  as  it  relates  to  public  schools  in  the 
South,  more  especially  the  small-town-rural 
South,  all  too  frequently  is  a  complete  non 
sequltur. 

"Intimidation 

"In  some  systems,  for  example,  there  have 
been  charges  of  gross  Intimldatloa.  In  others, 
reports  are  made  of  private  visits  by  persons 
who  smile,  but  say  rather  grimly,  'Tou  don't 
want  to  send  your  children  to  the  white 
school,  do  you?  I  don't  think  they  would  be 
happy  there.  ...  It  might  not  be  safe.  .  . 

"Freedom  of  choice  has  produced  a  modest 
amount  of  sincere  operation  In  all-too-many 
communities  it  has  resulted  in  carefully 
screened  tokenism  and  nothing  more.  There 
are  freedom  of  choice  communities  where 
the  all-white,  or  almost-all-white,  school  has 
a  large,  well-fltted-out  band,  a  good  gym- 
nasium, and  a  reasonably  good  curriculum. 
The  aU-whlte,  or  almost-all-white,  school 
wlU  have  state  accrediution.  The  all-Negro 
school  will  have  no  band,  no  gymnasium,  and 
will  not  be  accredited. 

"There  Is  all  too  often  no  freedom  In  the 
freedom-of-choice  plan.  It  too  frequently  is 
freedom  in  reverse.  It  offers  a  segregationist, 
racist  dominated  conununlty  or  board  an 
opportunity  to  proclaim  a  free  choice  while 
they  covertly  employ  'persuasions'  to  main- 
tain segregation  or  meager  tokenism. 

•The  problem  of  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren Increases.  For  some  years  it — the  dep- 
rivation— has  been  exported  to  all  major 
cities  in  the  nation.  The  effects  of  the  segre- 
gated school  system,  with  iu  generations  of 
discrimination  against  the  poor — especially, 
but  not  altogether,  the  Negro  poor— are 
starkly  evident  in  every  social  problem  we 
have  today — ranging  from  children  to  adults. 

"T«A6SDT 

"It  Will  be  the  greatest  tragedy  with  the 
most  foreboding  consequences  If  public 
school  officials  are  allowed  to  perpetuate  dual 
systems. 

"That  the  public  school  system  needs  re- 
structuring so  as  to  care  for  those  who  have 
been  educationally  starved  In  the  past  Is  un- 
deniable. Huge  federal  funds  will  be  required 
once  the  new  structuring  begins.  To  allow 
local  boards  to  use  federal  funds  to  further 
establish  their  own  blindness  and  narrow 
prejudice  can  lead  only  to  further  disaster. 

"At  a  more  pragmatic  level.  It  Is  not  good 
politics  to  curry  favor  with  local  or  state 
politicians  who  preeently  urge  leaving  toe*l 
boards  to  do  as  they  please  with  the  chotoe 
plan.  Tbe  rUlng  expectaUons  of  peoples  long 


separated  froin  a  share  In  their  country's 
benefits,  plus  tbe  steady  enlargement  of 
voter  registration.  wUl  in  time  react  even  in 
rural  areas  against  thoee  who  desperately 
seek  to  maintain  separation  and  denial  at 
equal  education  for  all  children — In  the 
name  of  freedom! 

"Tou  may  be  assured,  sir.  that  the  freedom 
of  choice  plan  is.  in  fact,  neither  real  free- 
dom nor  a  choice.  It  is  discrimination." 

(ThU  was  Ralph  McOUVs  last  column) 

"STATZMKNT      ON      SALPH      If'OnX      BT      BOaSST 

rtNCK,    sxcarrAaT   or    hbalth,   esccation, 

anb  wklt  abx 

"We  will  miss  Ralph  McOlll.  HU  plea  for 
equal  opportunity  for  all  our  people  was 
strong  and  eloquent.  It  was  an  eloquence  that 
avoided  stridency,  that  was  always  tempered 
by  restraint.  His  concern  was  with  progress — 
the  future — and  his  words  carried  his  hope 
for  a  better  world  for  all  those  who  have 
suffered  '  from  the  unreasoning  hand  of 
bigotry  and  discrimination. 

"The  Nation,  and  particularly  the  South, 
has  lost  an  articulate  voice  for  moderation 
in  race  relations  and  for  progressive  change 
In  thoee  characterlstica  of  American  insti- 
tuUons  that  have  thwarted  the  aspiraUons 
and  freedom  of  any  of  our  citizens. 

•  Mr.  McOlirs  plea  was  for  consistent  ef- 
forts toward  school  desegregation.  What  be- 
came his  valedictory  column  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  was  directed  to  me,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
agree  in  total  with  hU  lifelong  concern  for 
upward  progress  In  this  area.  To  his  final 
words,  X  direct  this  response:  I  consider  It 
neither  legally  or  morally  defenaible  to  'turn 
back  the  clock'  and  to  accept  as  public  policy 
so-called  'freedom  of  choice'  plans  which  do 
not  bring  about  effective  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

'Mr.  McOlll.  In  his  lifetime,  made  a  sin- 
gularly constructive  Impact  on  the  attitudes 
of  people  in  the  South  and  across  the  Na- 
tion. Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  for  all  of 
us,  Ralph  McOlU's  efforU  will  stand  as  a 
benchmark  for  measuring  our  future 
progress." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  calling 
attention  to  the  outstanding  character 
of  this  great  columnist  and  publisher, 
whom  I  honor  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
editors  of  our  country. 


COMMENDATION    OP    LEADERSHIP 
OP   BOY   SCOUTS   OP   AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
133. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate.    House    Concurrent    Resolution 
133.  which  was  read,  as  follows: 
H.   Con.   Rks.    133 

Whereas  tbe  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  an 
organization  of  American  boys,  was  chartered 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1916;  and 

Whereas  approximately  6,000.000  boys  are 
currently  members  of  this  great  youth  orga- 
nization: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  la  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  be  commended  for 
their  fine  work  and  praised  for  continually 
directing  the  Boy  Scouts  Into  programs  which 
encourage  Americanism  and  pride  In  our 
country's  heritage. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
ciurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  133)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  FEBRUARY  7.  1969, 
TO  FEBRUARY  17.  19«9 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution  124 
which  was  read,  as  follows: 
H.   Con.   Rm.    134 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Friday  February  7. 
1069,  they  stand  adjourned  untU  13  o'clock 
meridian.  Monday,  February  17,  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  tne.c9ncur- 
rent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  124)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND 
FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  business  today  xmtil  Monday. 
February  17.  1969,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives,  and  that  they  be  appropri- 
ately referred;  and  that  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  file  their 
reports. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HUNGER  EMERGENCY— FUNDS 
FOR  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Committee  on  Rules  cut  the 
proposed  budget  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  by 
over  40  percent.  Apparently  the  cwnmit- 
tee  took  this  action  without  a  record 
vote  and  without  even  raising  a  ques- 
tion about  the  budget  either  with  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  or  with 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  Sena- 
tor from  N^w  York  (Mr.  Javits).  when 
we  appeared  before  them. 


I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  after 
thinking  about  this  matter  overnight,  I 
have  decided  we  have  no  recourse  except 
to  appeal  to  the  floor  for  a  restoration  of 
the  funds  that  we  requested  in  our  reso- 
lution when  It  went  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago.  I  intend,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  to  make  the  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  to  restore  this 
budget. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  confronting 
the  country  today:  namely,  the  plight 
of  millions  of  malnourished  people  suf- 
fering either  from  an  Inadequate  amoimt 
of  food  or  from  the  wrong  kinds  of  food. 
It  is  a  problem  that  cannot  wait.  The 
painful  slash  which  has  been  made  in 
the  budget  will  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  carry  out  the  mandate  that  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous 
vote  last  summer. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  what  is  at 
stake  here.  We  sit  comfortably  in  this 
body.  We  have  just  raised  our  own  pay. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  it.  As 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  told  us, 
"Senators  have  to  eat,  too."  But  Sena- 
tors can  eat.  Other  Americans  do  not  eat. 
Many  of  them  are  not  eating  adequately. 
As  we  consider  this  issue  here  today, 
we  can  go  to  the  Senate  restaurant  and 
then  we  can  go  to  the  gym  and  work  off 
our  excess  wdght.  But  that  is  not  the 
problem  with  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. In  the  country  that  we  govern, 
among  those  who  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship, are  literally  millions  of  people  who 
do  not  eat  often  enough;  not  well 
enough;  sometimes  not  at  all.  They  are 
hungry.  And  sometimes  they  remain 
hungry  because  of  bureaucratic  break- 
downs in  our  existing  food  programs. 

They  are  children  who  are  handi- 
capped In  their  mental  development,  in 
the  learning  process,  because  they  are 
faint  from  hunger. 

They  are  babies  who  are  mentally 
crippled,  and  irreparably  so  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  because  their 
mothers  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

These  people  do  not  live  in  any  one 
part  of  the  coimtry.  They  live  in  Harlem, 
in  Appalachia.  in  the  heart  of  every  great 
city  in  this  country,  and  in  every  geo- 
graphical section. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  for  this  coun- 
try, the  wealthiest  and  most  abundant 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
this  situation  exists. 

Last  year,  we  decided  to  change  all 
that.  We  began  to  take  note  of  the  seri- 
ous hunger  wtiich  did  exist  in  our  land. 
Unanimously,  we  established  a  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  to  investigate 
this  terrible  problem  and  assess  Its  full 
extent  and  then  recommend  the  needed 
solutions. 

For  the  past  2  months,  the  committee 
lias  been  hard  at  work.  It  has  been  said 
by  some  that  we  are  making  headlines 
as  if  that  set  us  apart  from  some  other 
committees  of  Congress.  But  these  are 
no  ordinary  headlines.  They  seldom  con- 
tain the  names  of  Senators.  They  carry 
no  wild  charges  or  allegations.  They  are 
the  sober  conclusions  of  the  best  nutri- 
tionists, the  most  Informed  membei-s  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  field,  and 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  citizens  in 
our  country. 


What  they  report  Is  that  we  have  our 
own  "Biafras"  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  cnring  out  for  attentiwi. 

Those  are  the  facts  this  committee  Is 
developing.  Yet  our  budget  is  cut  just  as 
we  are  about  to  move  into  full-scale  field 
hearings  and  investigations. 

I  hope  that,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
the  54  Senators  who  Joined  in  cospon- 
soring  the  resolution  to  extend  the  life 
of  this  committee  and  to  provide  for  the 
budget  that  we  have  asked,  will  be  avail- 
able to  assist  in  what  I  regard  as  an  im- 
portant effort  to  restore  these  much- 
needed  funds. 

Let  me  now  turn,  Mr,  President,  to 
some  of  the  shocking  facts  which  we 
have  already  developed  and  of  which  the 
Senate  should  be  aware. 

They  are  facts  which  amount  to  a  na- 
tional emergency  more  serious  than  the 
spreading  slick  of  oil  that  threatens  the 
coast  of  California.  Because  It  is  harder 
to  see,  it  is  harder  to  combat.  They  are 
facts  about  malnutrition  and  hunger 
that  kills  and  cripples  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  as  surely  as  the  oil  in  that 
ocean  kills  the  fish  and  fowl.  They  are 
facts  which  compel  me  to  call  for  action, 
immediate  action  to  feed  our  hungry 
people. 

During  the  past  month  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  has  received  ii'refutable  testimony 
about  hunger  in  this  country,  hunger 
that  is  painfully  clear  and  hunger  that 
is  hidden  from  view  in  the  form  of  mal- 
nutrition. We  have  heard  expert  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  leaves  no  doubt 
that  bad  diets  have  created  a  public 
health  emergency  of  serious  proportions. 
I  shall  briefly  review  that  testimony, 
discuss  its  implications  and  suggest  some 
immediate  remedies. 

First,  let  me  highlight  the  findings  of 
the  national  nutrition  survey  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  survey  con- 
ducted by  specially  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel is  a  scientific  study  of  thousands 
of  families  in  the  lowest  quarter  income 
brackets  in  10  States.  Its  results  are 
based  on  examinations  of  a  large  cross- 
sample  of  people  living  in  diverse  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  The  preliminary 
results  from  two  of  these  States  as  ex- 
plained by  the  director  of  the  survey. 
Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer,  indicate  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  richest 
of  all  nations  is  as  severe  as  in  some  of 
the  poorer  nations  of  the  world. 

Consider  the  human  meaning  of  these 
findings  by  the  National  Nutrition  Sur- 
vey: 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  preschool 
children  examined  exhibit  anemia  which 
causes  -'fatigue,  listlessness,  an  inability 
to  perfonn  so  serious  that  any  doctor 
would  pronounce  its  victims  candidates 
for  medical  treatment." 

In  Texas,  goiter,  a  disease  that  can 
be  prevented  for  a  quarter  of  a  penny 
per  j>erson  per  year,  and  which  we 
thought  extinct  in  this  country,  Is,  by 
World  Health  Organization  standards, 
endemic. 

Growth  retardation,  often  companion 

to  permanent  brain  damage,  is  common. 

Vitamin  A  deficiency,  unltnown  to  any 

child  who  simply  drinks  enough  milk, 

afflicts  33  percent  of  our  children  under  6. 


Some  chlldi'en  in  this  country  have 
rickets,  scurvy,  beri-berl,  marasmus,  and 
kwashiorkor  diseases  common  in  devel- 
oping countries  and  usually  associated 
with  famine. 

What  do  these  and  other  findings  of 
the  survey  really  mean?  The  committee 
has  learned  from  expert  testimony  that 
present  nutritional  deficiencies  result 
in— 

Children  bom  with  their  brains  al- 
ready damaged  because  their  mothers 
are  severely  imdemourlshed  and  have 
not  seen  a  physician  or  even  a  midwife 
until  delivery. 

Premature  babies,  50  percent  of  whom 
may  grow  up  to  have  "Intellectual  CMn- 
petence  significantly  below  that  which 
would  be  expected"  in  full-term  infants. 
Decreased  learning  ability,  body  growth, 
i-ate  of  maturation,  ultimate  size,  and 
productivity  throughout  life. 

Lastly,  early  death. 

The  cost  to  the  country  of  such  mental 
and  physical  damage  is  incalculable.  For 
millions  of  our  people  it  means  reduced 
productivity  due  to  reduced  intelligence, 
reduced  learning  capacity,  and  reduced 
employability.  Compared  to  what  it 
would  cost  to  provide  adequate  food  and 
medical  care,  it  is  a  criminal  waste. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  even 
more  distressing  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  information  has  not  yet  been  specif- 
ically broken  down  to  relate  malnutri- 
tion to  income  levels,  and  relate  the 
findings  to  other  symptoms  of  poverty. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  the  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  and  their  debilitating 
effects  are  most  severe  among  the  poor. 

High  Infant  mortality — 

Dr.  Charles  Lowe  testified — 
is  the  hallmark  of  poverty  In  America. 

In   addition: 

We  know  that  the  rate  of  premature  births 
is  often  two  and  three  times  higher  in  poor 
than  In  well-to-do  families.  We  know  also 
that  mental  deficiency  may  be  from  three 
to  five  times  as  frequent  In  children  of  fam- 
ilies living  in  poverty.  In  effect,  malnutrition, 
high  infant  mortality  and  prematurity  rates 
and  high  levels  of  mental  deficiency  together 
are  abnormalities  found  among  families  liv- 
ing In  poverty  ,  .  .  Each  of  these  aberrations 
feeds  upon  the  others.  Nutrition  may  be  the 
key  to  breaking  this  chain.  If  we  can  ensure 
that  the  infants,  children,  and  pregnant 
mothers  of  this  country  receive  adequate 
nutrition,  we  could  Interrupt  this  cycle.  In- 
fant mortality  and  prematurity  rates  would 
decrease,  and  our  children  would  grow  and 
develop  both  In  body^and  In  Intellect.  Edu- 
cational accomplishment  and  achievement 
would  Improve  and  economic  status  would 
rise. 

The  National  Nutrition  Survey  marks 
a  major  step  forward  in  the  fight  against 
hunger  in  this  country  because  it  proves 
beyond  doubtTor  the  first  time  that  mal- 
nutrition is  a  ci-uel  reality  that  many 
people  cannot  believe  or  have  chosen  to 
ignore. 

Only  2  years  ago  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States,  Dr,  Stewart,  said: 

We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  malnutrition 
anywhere  In  the  United  States. 

But  in  April  of  1967,  a  UJS.  Senate  sub- 
committee. Including  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  went  to  Mississippi 
with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  and 
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there  In  the  DelU.  the  Senators  saw 
malnutrition  and  even  sUrvatlon.  They 
learned  that  many  faced  the  choice  be- 
tween starvation  and  moving  north  to 
the  ghettos  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  or  New 
York.  On  their  return,  all  nine  members 
of  the  subcommittee  unanimously  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  an 
emergency  be  declared  in  Mississippi  and 
that  varlouj  steps  be  taken  to  meet  it. 

The  President  did  not  declare  an 
emergency  and  little  was  done.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  asserted  that  he 
was  restricted  from  acting  because  of 
legal  technicalities  which  led  Serutor 
Kennedy  to  remark:  'I  can  not  believe 
that  in  this  country  we  can  not  get  some 
food  down  there."  Senator  Kermedy  could 
not  believe  It  then.  I  find  It  e<iually  un- 
believable now. 

A  year  later,  in  Aim^  of  1968.  the 
privately  sponsored  Citizens  Board  of 
Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  In 
the  United  SUtes  published  an  Inde- 
pendent report  on  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try, tfsing  national  data,  studies  of 
particular  areas  and  case  histories,  they 
estimated  that  10  to  14  mUlion  Americans 
were  going  hungry.  They  demanded  Im- 
mediate remedial  actions  and  were 
pilloried  for  supposedly  exaggerated  con- 
clusions. But  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture suddenly  found  it  could  institute 
direct  programs  In  a  few  critical  counties. 
That  same  April.  CBS  aired  a  docu- 
menUry  entitled  -Himger  In  America" 
which  dramatically  showed  that  millions 
of  Americans  are  seriously  under- 
nourished. In  a  series  of  pathetic  studies, 
the  film  showed  the  crippling  effects  of 
hunger  on  children  In  Alabama,  on 
pregnant  women  In  San  Antonio,  and 
on  tenant  farmers  in  Virglrua.  The  films 
narrator.  Charles  Kuralt.  closed  with  the 
simple  hope  that  in  this  land  of  abun- 
dance "the  most  basic  human  need.  food, 
might  someday  become  a  human  right. 

That  someday"  has  not  yet  arrived 
and  the  poor  and  the  hungry  and  the  sick 
wonder  why.  So  do  I. 

I  am  convinced  from  testimony  al- 
ready taken  by  our  select  committee  that 
we  aie  falling  to  feed  our  people  ade- 
quately. The  Agriculture  Department  re- 
ports expansion  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Into  new  counties,  increased 
allotments  of  free  commodities  and  im- 
proved school  lunches.  Still  millions  more 
do  without  because  the  stamps  cost  too 
much,  the  commodities  are  too  heavy,  too 
tasteless  to  eat,  and  last  only  3  weeks  of 
the  month,  the  lurches  simply  do  not 
exist  for  millions  of  schoolchildren  or 
are  not  free  for  those  who  cannot  pay. 
And  even  If  the  stamps  or  commod- 
ities— I  say  "or"  because  regulations  pro- 
hibit both  from  operating  In  the  same 
county  at  the  same  time — were  available, 
our  people  would  still  not  be  properly 
fed.  The  stamps  do  not  buy  enough  and 
the  commodities  do  not  provide  a  bal- 
anced diet  because  as  has  been  explained 
before  they  were  never  Intended  to.  The 
primary  reason  for  the  commodity  pro- 
gram is  to  dispose  of  surjUuses.  Only 
secondarily  la  It  to  feed  hungry  people. 
And  it  works  Just  as  Intended. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
could  take  up  much  of  the  nutritional 
slack  if  only  It  reached  more  than  2 
million  of  the  estimated  7  million  poor 


schoolchildren  of  the  country.  A  few  itoys 
ago.  I  was  privileged  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  B.  P.  Taylor,  superintendent 
of  a  Texas  school  district.  In  which  a 
unique  and  comprehensive  nutritional 
and  health  program  has  been  operating 
since  1959.  In  this  poor,  heavily  Spanish- 
speaking  area.  Mr.  Taylors  program  has 
virtually  eliminated  anemia,  vitamin  de- 
flciencles.  and  other  syfnptoms  of  malnu- 
trition among  the  students.  The  result  of 
this  success  has  been  a  15-  to  20-percent 
rise  in  school  attendance,  the  near  elimi- 
nation of  dropouts,  and  entrance  to  col- 
lege by  students  from  an  area  where 
nearly  all  the  families  are  poor.  If  only  a 
fraction  of  this  dropout  reduction  could 
be  realized  nationally,  it  could  mean  a 
$300  billion  increase  in  our  national  in- 
come during  this  century.  This  increase 
would  come  only  from  those  children 
actually  enrolled  in  grades  1  to  12  today. 
This  $300  bUUon  is  about  $264  bUlion 
more  than  the  estimated  total  cost  of 
feeding  every  child  now  in  school  and 
their  parents  as  well  for  the  next  12 
years. 

While  the  findings  of  our  committee 
and  the  national  survey  remain  to  be 
completed  to  fully  determine  the  extent 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  among  us, 
results  thus  far.  reinforced  by  previous 
congressional  hearings,  the  findings  of 
the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  and  the 
CBS  documentary,  call  for  Immediate 
action. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  Just  a  few  days  ago 
during  his  visit  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  he  called  on  USDA  to 
use  Its  resources  to  eliminate  malnutri- 
tion. 

But  we  need  more  than  general  ex- 
hortations. Let  me  be  quite  blunt. 

The  poor  people  In  America  need  help. 
They  are  not  going  to  get  it  without 
Presidential  and  congressional  leader- 
ship and  unless  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  American  people  Is  aroused  to  do 
for  our  own  citizens  what  we  clamor  to 
do  for  the  Blafrans.  We  need  not  await 
the  results  of  either  the  select  commlt- 
tees  studies  or  the  national  nutrition 
survey.  There  are  steps  which  can  and 
should  be  taken  right  now — steps  that 
do  not  require  new  programs  or  new  leg- 
islation— steps  that  many  tried,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  get  the  last  administration 
and  the  last  Congress  to  undertake. 

We  need,  first,  a  declaration  of  na- 
tional policy  and  urgency  that  no  citizen 
of  this  Nation  will  be  permitted  to  go 
hungry  or  malnourished. 

Second,  I  urge  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  use  his  authority  to  Institute 
emergency  food  distribution  programs 
In  food  stamp  counties  and  counties 
without  food  assistance  where  there  is 
a  clearly  recognized  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

The  Secretary  is  presently  under  Fed- 
eral court  order  to  distribute  commodi- 
ties In  16  California  counties  without 
food  programs.  Yet  USDA  refuses  to 
either  appeal  or  comply— In  fact  the 
Secretary  Is  in  contempt  of  court.  Mean- 
while people  are  going  hungry  in  those 
California  counties— and  the  SUte  wants 
to  help.  USDA  has  the  food.  It  is  cur- 
rently buying  thousands  of  cans  of  pork. 
It  should  use  these  and  other  surpluses 


in  California  and  places  like  Beaufort, 
S.C,  where  children  get  half  the  calo- 
ries they  need  each  day — and  the  worms 
eat  much  of  that. 

Third,  the  22  commodities  which 
USDA  claims  are  available  for  distribu- 
tion should  actually  be  made  available. 
Now,  only  eight  to  10  get  to  the  local 
warehouse  and  their  value  is  a  quarter 
to  a  half  of  the  $12.70  a  person  claimed 
by  USDA.  There  Is  no  reason  why  when 
practically  everything  is  in  surplus  ac- 
cording to  USDA's  own  definition  of  that 
term,  a  fully  balanced  diet  that  will  last 
a  full  month  instead  of  running  out  the 
third  week  could  not  be  provided. 

Fourth,  we  should  learn  more  from  our 
experience  with  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
sram.  Our  committee  has  learned  that 
it  was  not  until  last  spring  that  we  began 
to  fortify  the  powdered  milk  that  we 
distribute  to  our  own  hungry  people  while 
we  have  been  fortifying  powdered  milk 
for  distribution  abroad  for  years.  The 
food  Industry  hrs  now  developed  a  nearly 
complete  food  product  called  CSM.  It  Ls 
a  high  protein  mixture  of  precooked 
com  meal,  soybean  flour,  and  dried  milk 
with  vitamins  and  minerals  added 
which,  with  some  lettuce  and  citrus,  or 
their  equavllent.  makes  a  better  diet  than 
many  Americans  now  have.  CSM  Is  easy 
to  prepare  and  use.  It  can  form  the  base 
of  a  gravy  or  a  soup.  It  can  be  made  Into 
breadlike  products.  Simple  Instructions 
on  the  package  Inform  the  recipient  of 
the  variety  of  ways  to  use  CSM.  For  7  V2 
cents  a  pound  we  are  sending  CSM  to 
hungry  people  abroad. 

CSM  Is  now  available  in  the  form  of 
pasta — spaghetti,  macaroni,  and  noo- 
dles— a  food  product  commonly  used  the 
world  over.  Three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  this  pasta  can  provide  all  the  proteins, 
vitamins,  and  minerals  needed  by  an  in- 
dividual each  day.  Private  Industry  Is 
ready  to  produce  It  and  It  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  10 
cents  per  pound.  It  can  be  sold  on 
grocery  store  shelves  at  a  retail  cost  of  20 
percent  less  than  the  pasta  we  now  buy. 
Several  months  ago.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  urged  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  this  pasta  in  three  cities  but 
no  action  was  taken.  USDA  could  start 
tomorrow  to  Include  CSM  pasta  as  the 
23d  commodity  in  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution program.  Further,  it  can  work 
with  private  industry — grocery  manu- 
facturers— to  assure  that  the  pasta  and 
other  products  such  as  fortified  bread 
are  available  on  shelves  in  grocery  stores 
that  redeem  food  stamps. 

Fifth,  the  Agriculture  Department 
should  start  complying  with  the  food 
stamp  law  and  charge  for  stamps  what 
poor  people  normally  spend  for  food  in- 
stead of  two  or  three  times  that  much  as 
is  now  often  the  case.  I  hope  the  new 
Secretary  will  Increase  the  food  stamp 
bonuses,  too,  to  provide  a  total  stamp 
value  to  let  the  recipient  purchase  a  full 
month's  supply  of  food  instead  of  run- 
ning out  the  23d  day  of  the  month  as 
Is  now  the  case. 

Sixth,  it  Is  time  we  started  using  our 
schools  to  provide  free  breakfasts  and 
lunches  to  all  who  need  them  and  to  edu- 
cate parents  and  children  in  nutrition. 
Superintendent  Taylor,   of  San  Diego, 


Tex  has  already  shown  what  can  be 
done  In  one  small  school  district.  We  can 
sUrt  to  do  that  In  every  rural  and  urban 
ghetto  scbool  in  America  If  we  have  the 
will  and  the  leadership. 

Seventh.  It  Is  time  to  commit  funds  to 
complete  the  national  nutrition  survey 
so  that  it  can  cover  a  minimum  of  20 
States  as  well  as  focus  upon  specific  eco- 
nomic, ethnic,  and  other  groups.  The  sur- 
vey can  be  completed  in  the  first  10 
Stetes  by  December  1969  and  in  the  re- 
maining 10  States  by  December  1970,  but 
only  If  BufScient  funds  and  personnel  are 
made  available. 

Eighth,  It  is  time  Federal  agencies 
began  to  monitor  their  own  programs  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  As  one  of  our 
witnesses  said.  "The  only  way  to  moni- 
tor programs  that  include  nutrition  Is 
to  monitor  the  food  that  actually  gets 
into  people.  Just  monitoring  the  amount 
of  money  spent,  the  number  of  counties 
Involved,  the  number  of  programs  going 
on.  or  the  niunber  of  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture"  will  not  tell 
whether  people  are  hungry  or  malnour- 
ished. ^  ^.  . 
These  are  wily  first  steps — steps  that 
may  begin  to  return  those  who  need  as- 
sistance most  In  the  Nation  to  a  level  of 
national  nutrition  that  existed  during 
the  emergency  period  of  World  War  n. 
Other  steps  must  follow  and  these  sub- 
sequent measures  and  new  approaches 
and  programs  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
select  committee's  future  hearings. 

The  committee  intends  to  thoroughly 
evaluate  existing  food  assistance  efforts. 
Investigating  administrative  procedures 
and  practices  from  the  Federal  to  the 
Stete  and  local  level.  We  are  going  to  ask 
the  tough  questions  that  have  not  been 
asked  before.  And  we  are  not  going  to 
assume  there  are  any  easy  answers  or 
that  just  because  we  have  had  programs 
on  the  books  since  the  thirties  or  forties 
those  programs  are  the  answer. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  food 
may  well  be  a  key  factor  in  breaking  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  Billions  are  being  spent 
on  subsistence  welfare,  expensive  job 
training  programs,  and  special  education 
programs  with  disappointing  results. 
The  welfare  families  beget  welfare  fam- 
ilies, the  trainees  do  not  hold  their  jobs. 
and  the  students  continue  dropping  out. 
The  result  is  frustration  and  anger  both 
by  those  citizens  who  are  paying  for 
these  faUures  with  their  taxes  and  those 
who  are  paying  with  their  wasted  lives. 

Yet  the  reason  for  this  failure  and 
frustration  may  be  that  it  Is  too  little 
too  late.  The  remedy  may  be  as  simple 
and  relatively  Inexpensive  as  three 
square  meals  a  day.  This  at  least  is  a  pre- 
requisite. Nutrition,  according  to  the  best 
medical  advice  available,  is  the  key  to 
normal  human  developmrait.  The  quality 
of  food  that  a  child  receives  during  his 
first  2  to  4  years  can  program  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Malnutrition  during  the  last 
trimester  of  pregnancy  and  the  first  few 
months  of  life,  can  seriously  limit  Intel- 
lectual development.  Most  of  a  child's 
brain  growth  occurs  before  he  enters 
school. 

If  we  are  ever  to  really  attack  the  "root 
cause"  of  poverty,  this  is  surely  the  place. 
If  we  cannot  win  the  battle  against 
hunger  In  America,  we  will  never  win  the 


war  on  poverty.  This  was  put  best  per- 
haps by  Dr.  Lowe  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  committee : 


•mi*  morbid  clialn  must  be  broken:  In  my 
opinion  the  moot  readily  acceeslble  Btep  is 
alBO  the  mo6t  critical.  Were  we  to  enaure  that 
Infants,  chUdren  and  pregrjuit  mothers  of 
this  country  receive  adequate  nutrltton,  we 
could  interrupt  the  cycle  and  remodel  the 
future.  _,  ,     .. 

Interrupt    the    cycle     and    remodel    the 

future. 


I  join  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  In  his  strong  feelings  on  the  mat- 
ter, expressing  the  expectation,  although 
it  Is  unusual,  that  the  Senate  will  act 
differently  than  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Indicated  it  should. 
and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  bring  that 
about. 


It  sounds  too  simple  to  resolve 
the  seemingly  insoluble  problems  we  face. 
Yet  as  Is  often  the  case  with  what  seems 
insoluble.  It  may  be  the  simple  but  basic 
approach,  rather  than  the  complex  rem- 
edy, that  provides  the  ultimate  solution. 

HUNGEB    BWDCET    CUT    IGNORES    "NATJONAl. 
SC&NDAL" 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  spoke  in  protest 
about  the  cut  in  the  budget  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger,  as  it  is  popularly 
known  here,  I  was  under  the  impression 
he  was  going  to  speak  at  more  length 
after  the  morning  hour.  I  gather  that  is 
not  so,  inasmuch  as  his  remarks  are 
already  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovKRN)  in  expressing  great  re- 
gret that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  seen  fit  to  cut  the 
Nutrition  Committee's  budget  so  very 
strikingly.  Indeed,  the  40-percent  cut 
differs  so  vividly  from  the  average  12- 
percent  cut  which  was  taken  from  the 
budgets  of  other  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  studied  the  amounts 
requested  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  the  budget  of  the 
Nutrition  Committee.  At  my  insistence  it 
agreed  in  a  most  solemn  way,  and  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  It  wUl  confine  its 
activities  to  1  year  to  perform  the  ad  hoc 
function  for  which  it  was  designated. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
Inasmuch  as  54  Senators  supported  the 
original  resolution  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern) authorizing  the  committee,  I  must 
join  with  him  In  the  expectation— and 
I  shaU  support  him  when  the  proper  time 
comes— that  all  of  it,  be  restored. 

We  know  that  a  prima  facie  case  has 
been  made  on  the  existence  of  malnutri- 
tion  The  preliminary  report  of  HEW's 
survey  team  indicates  enough  instances 
of  malnutrition,  amounting  to  what  in 
this  country  can  be  considered  hunger,  to 
justify  the  inquiry.  The  study  will  have 
great  repercussions  in  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States  deaUng  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  food.  J  ,  iv.  * 
It  Is  really  a  national  scandal  that, 
with  our  farmers  doing  the  greatest  job 
in  the  world  in  raising  food  and  fiber, 
there  are  somehow  or  other  pockets  of 
poverty    In    our    coimtry    where    these 
shocking  situations,  have  been  proven  to 
exist.  .  . 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  do  the  Job 
in  the  space  of  1  year,  and  I  beUeve  that 
the  $250,000  is  a  reasonable  budget  re- 
quest, corwldering  the  detaUed  and  ex- 
tensive studies  which  will  be  required. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  MEAStTRES  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  or 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  or  resolutions 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  February  7  until  noon  Monday. 
February  17.  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


"ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS"— INTER- 
VIEW WITH  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcrip- 
tion of  a  television  program  in  which  I 
participated.  "Issues  and  Answers."  on 
Sunday,  February  2.  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  £is  follows : 

Issues  and  Answers.  February  2,  1969 
Guest:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (Democrat 
of  Montana).  Senate  majority  leader. 

Interviewed  by:  Bob  Clark.  ABC  Capitol 
Hill  correspondent;  Bill  Lawrence.  ABC  na- 
tional affairs  correspondent. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Senator  Mansfield,  when 
you  proposed  talks  with  Castro's  Cuba  about 
plane  hijackings,  as  you  did  yesterday,  are 
you  looking  beyond  that  perhaps  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  normal  diplomatic  relaUons 
with  Cuba? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Maybe  this  is  a  possl- 
bUity  I  didn't  go  that  far.  but  I  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  bring  an  end  to 
these  hijackings  and  to  punish  the  hijackers, 
and  the  only  way  you  can  do  It  is  through 
direct  contact  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  V?ell.  are  they  not  thrown 
In  prison  by  the  Cubans  when  they  get  there? 
I  was  under  the  impression  they  were. 

Senator  Mansfield.  A  few  are.  but  most  of 
them  are  not. 

Mr  Lawbence.  Why  should  Castro  want  to 
talk  to  us.  or  we  to  him,  in  the  light  of  the 

history  of  our 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I  think  Castro  has 
been  acting  quite  circumspectly  In  the  hsm- 
dUng  of  the  Incidents  of  the  planes.  "The 
crews,  the  passengers  are  returned.  Someday 
there  wlU  be  a  mishap  of  some  sort  and  there 
will  be  a  destruction  of  a  plane  with  Its  crew 
and  passengers,  and  there  wUl  be  hell  to  pay  if 
something  isn't  done  about  it.  Why  not  lace 
UP  to  it  now  and  forget  this  idea  of  Images 
prestige  and  face  and  see  if  we  cim  t  work 
out  a  common  solution  to  protect  American 
citizens  who  are.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  put  off  on  flights  of  this  nature? 

Mr  CLARK,  senator,  there  Is  a  growing  feel- 
ing in  Washington  that  the  United  States 
should  take  a  more  active  role  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  common  solution,  or  a  peace  for- 
mtlSlL.  ?«  tTe  Middle  East.  Do  you  feel  we 

''^St'tor  Mansfield.  Tes.  and  I  think  that 
Pwsldent  Nixon  is  working  in  that  area.  Just 
the  other  day  he  had  a  meeting  with  the  Na- 
tton^l^rlty  Council  to  consider  aU  aspects 
of  the  M»d-E«t  sltuatton.  I  understand  be  is 
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giving  a  good  deal  of  Miloua  consideration  to 
the  poaslblUty  of  joint  U.8.-8ovlet  diplomacy 
In  that  direction  and  even  fovir-pow«r 
diplomacy  with  the  addition  of  Prance  and 
Oreat  Britain. 

Something  will  have  to  b«  done  in  that 
area  to  keep  It  from  blowing  up.  He  la  aware 
of  the  graTlty  of  the  situation  and  I  am  quite 
certain,  without  knowing  anything  about  hU 
thinking,  that  he  will  face  up  to  this  matter 
as  soon  aa  he  can  and  as  soon  aa  he  has  some- 
thing to  work  on. 

Mr.  CXa«k.  You.  of  course,  are  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Would 
you  like  to  see  us  move  llrst  In  the  direction 
of  Joint  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Senator  Mamsfixu).  Tes  indeed  and  I  would 
also  hope  we  would  advocate  as  much  as  we 
can.  either  singly  or  Jointly,  with  these  other 
nations,  try  and  get  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis  to  sit  down  to  see  If  they  themselves 
cannot  bring  about  a  settlement  without  one 
being.  In  effect,  brought  to  their  attention 
by  outside  powers 

Mr.  LAwaiNCB  Do  you  agree  with  Governor 
Scranton  who  made  a  mission  to  the  Middle 
East  for  Mr.  Nixon  that  we  ought  to  be  more 
friendly  with  the  Arab  nations  than  we  have 
been  In  the  past?  He  seemed  to  Imply,  with- 
out qiflte  saying  so  directly,  that  we  had  a 
policy  oT'favorltlam  towards  Israel. 

Senator  MAMansu).  I  didn't  understand 
him  to  say  that.  He  asked  for  a  more  even- 
handed  policy,  as  I  recall,  and  I  think  that 
Is  a  good  policy  to  pursue  and  It  Is  the  kind 
of  a  policy  we  have  been  trying  to  pursue 
down  through  the  past  two  decades. 

Mr.  Lawecmcc.  Do  you  think  we  do  have  an 
open  commitment  to  the  Israelis,  though. 
that  we  will  defend  them  In  the  event  of  ag- 
gression and  that  we  will  try  to  see  that  they 
move  their  ships  through  International 
waterways? 

Senator  Manstulo.  We  have  no  hard.  fast, 
legal  commitment.  All  we  have  Is  the  Mid- 
East  Resolution  which  says  that  we  will  come 
to  the  aid.  on  soi  armed  basis,  of  any  country 
in  that  area  which  Is  threatened  by  outside 
conununlst  aggression. 

Itx.  CukMX.  Well.  If  we  take  on  this  role  of 
pMCe  maker  in  the  Middle  East  or  try  to 
move  In  that  direction  do  you  think  we 
should  also  proceed  with  the  plan  that  came 
out  of  the  Johnson  Administration  to  sell  50 
Phantom  Jeu  to  Israel? 

Senator  Mamstizlo.  Oh.  I  think  that  ques- 
tion Is  moot.  now.  That  sale  has  been  con- 
summated and  I  believe  It  Is  a  matter  that  Is 
not  up  for  discussion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cuuut.  Tou  wouldn't  have  any  concern 
about,  oh,  perhaps  tying  some  restrictions 
to  that  sale,  or  getting  a  promise  from  Israel 
that  It  would  sign  the  Nuclear  Nonprollfera- 
tlon  Treaty  or  make  some  peace  move  con- 
ditional on  that  sale? 

Senator  MANsratu).  I  think  It  would  be 
most  inadvisable  and  certainly  would  not 
achieve  such  an  objective. 

Mr.  Lawssncz.  Do  you  see  any  signs  that 
the  Soviets  are  trying  to  put  new  restrictions 
on  Nasser  in  any  moves  he  might  be  about 
to  make? 

Senator  Manbfrlo.  There  seem  to  be  some 
Indications  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  aware 
of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  world  in 
the  Middle  East  and  is  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. Just  what  Is  being  done  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  think  anybody  In  the  government 
knows  but  there  does  seem  to  be  efforts  be- 
ing made  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Lawekncs.  Well,  Mr.  Nlson  spoke  out 
at  his  first  news  conference  the  other  day 
about  the  real  danger  of  a  poaslble  explosion 
In  the  Middle  East  bringing  about  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps 
In  tones  more  urgent  than  nuiet  Americans, 
at  any  rate,  had  realized.  Do  you  think  that 
is  a  fair  statement? 

Senator  MANanxu>.  Well.  It  was  a  hard 
statement.  It  waa  a  statement  I  am  glad  ha 
made.  I  would  hope  It  wouldn't  reach  that 
point.  Therefore,  before  ft  does,  we  ought  to 


work  together  to  try  and  bring  about  soma 
settlement  of  some  kind  In  the  Middle  Saat. 
Mr.  Lawbxmcx.  Do  you  think  It  alerted  the 
American  people  to  a  danger  that  moat  of 
them  perhaps  may  not  have  been  aware  of? 
Senator  MANsrtxLO.  No.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  pretty  much  aware  of 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Claek.  Do  you  think.  Senator,  there 
is  anything  we  could  or  should  try  to  do 
about  the  Iraq  execution  of  Jews  and  spies? 
Senator  Manstixlo.  There  Is  nothing  we 
can  do.  It  waa  a  reprehensible  act.  I  hope  It 
la  not  repeated.  I  am  glad  that  Israel  has 
shown  a  degree  of  restraint  because  I  do  not 
favor  thU  "tit  for  tat"  policy  which  has 
been  developing  In  recent  weeks. 

Ur.  CLAUt.  President  Nixon  at  his  news 
conference  last  week  referred  to  the  Middle 
East  as  a  powder  keg  that  might  bring  a 
confrontation  of  the  major  nuclear  powers. 
Do  you  share  his  feelings  In  that  regard? 

Senator  MANSfizLD.  Yes.  to  a  large  degree 
I  do.  It  Is  an  explosive  area  and  the  (use  Is 
getting  shorter  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Lawssncs.  If  we  could  switch  for  a 
moment  to  Vietnam,  during  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Nixon  said  up  In  New  Hampshire,  early 
In  the  campaign,  that  he  had  a  plan  to  end 
the  war  in  Asia — end  the  war  In  Vietnam — 
and  bring  peace  In  Asia. 

Have  you  heard  any  more  about  that  plan? 
He  never  did  spell  It  out  In  the  campaign. 

Senator  MANsmELO.  No,  he  was  supposed 
to  give  that  Jiut  around  the  time  President 
Johnson  made  his  March  31  speech.  On  the 
basis  of. that  speech  he  felt  he  should  say 
nothing  about  any  proposals  he  might  have 
for  Vietnam  at  that  time  I  would  assume  to 
help  the  Administration  then  In  power  to 
carry  out  Its  proposals,  and  to  inaugurate 
talks  and  eventually  negotiations  In  Paris. 

Now  what  his  plans  are  I  don't  know,  but 
a  week  ago  Saturday  he  did  have  his  first 
National  Security  Council  meeting,  which  I 
understand  lasted  for  some  seven  hours,  at 
which  the  topic  of  Vietnam  was  the  major 
point  of  discussion,  and  at  which  I  aaiimie 
all  the  poaslble  alternatives  were  brought 
Into  being  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lawbcnck.  How  closely  are  leading 
Members  of  the  Senate,  such  as  yourself 
being  filled  In  on  the  developing  plans  of 
the  Administration? 

Senator  MAnsrau).  Not  closely  at  all.  but 
that  Is  understood.  The  Administration  has 
been  In  power  (or  only  a  week  I  dare  say  that 
Mr.  Rogers,  (or  example,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  has  been  In  contact  with  Senator 
Aiken,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conunlttee.  and  Mr.  Pulbrlght. 
the  Chairman.  I  assume  that  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  people  have  been  touch  with  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
If  the  occasion  arises.  I  am  sure  we  will 
be  called  In,  but  I  think  It  Is  wise  that  he 
conduct  his  Initial  meetings  with  only  the 
Republican  leadership  because  he  has  to 
get  his  (eet  wet,  so  to  speak.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  Clask.  Do  you  think.  Senator,  as  some 
of  the  war  critics  in  the  Senate  do,  that  we 
should  begin  some  sort  of  a  phased  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
In  advance  of  any  progress  at  the  peace  talks 
in  Paris? 

Senator  Mansfizlo.  I  would  hope  that 
would  be  possible,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  has 
supposedly  increased  In  slM,  effectiveness 
and  efflclency  and  I  believe  some  of  their 
high  officials  have  Indicated  that  some  with- 
drawals of  U.S.  troops  can  take  place  this 
year.  I  would  hope  that  U  poaslble. 

Mr.  Clask.  Well,  don't  you  think.  Senator, 
that  It  might  be  better  tactics  at  the  peace 
table  to  make  any  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  at  least  contingent  on  progreaa  at  the 
peace  talks? 

Senator  Manstikij).  That  Is  an  idea,  but  I 
do  think  on  the  basis  of  what  flgurea  ara 


available  to  me.  that  there  has  been  a 
withdrawal  of  n.8.  troops  from  the  high  of 
640,000  to  about  535,000  at  the  present  time. 
How  those  occurred,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CXamml.  You  feel  that  could  be  reduced 
substantially  regardless  of  what  happens  In 
Parts? 

Senator  Mamsfixlo.  No,  but  I  would  hope 
It  could  be  and  that  the  slack  would  be 
taken  up  by  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. It  Is  Uielr  country.  It  Is  bsslcally  their 
war.  They  will  have  to  decide  their  own 
destiny. 

Mr.  LAWmxNCX.  Senator,  do  you  see  any  real 
change  In  what  Mr.  Lodge  Is  trying  to  do 
In  Parts,  as  compared  to  what  Mr.  Harrtman 
would  have  done  had  he  been  able  to  get 
substantive  talks  going? 

Senator  MANsnEU).  None  at  all. 

Mr.  LAwmxNCX.  Do  you  think  there  should 
be  any  change? 

Senator  Manstizu).  Well.  I  Imagine  Lodge 
Is  feeling  his  way  too.  They  have  only  had 
one — maybe  two  meetings  at  the  most.  I  be- 
lieve only  one  real  meeting,  and  they  will  be 
sparring  for  a  little  while.  I  hope  they  get 
down  to  bedrock  soon,  and  bring  this  barba- 
rous war  to  a  conclusion  so  that  we  can  bring 
all  our  men  home  In  line  with  the  Manila 
Agreement,  the  Manila  Communique  which 
said  that  after  the  stop  of  hostilities  In  Viet- 
nam, our  forces  would  be  withdrawn  within 
a  six  months  period.  This  is  a  pretty  short 
pertod,  but  I  hope  we  can  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  LAwmxNcx.  Do  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing the  President  himself  might  do  In  a 
dramatic,  perhaps,  sort  of  way,  to  get  these 
talks  moving  at  a  faster  clip  by.  say,  going 
to  Paris  and  intervening  directly  himself? 

Senator  Manshkld.  I  dont  think  that 
would  be  feasible  or  worthwhile,  but  I  do 
think  that  President  Nixon  has  a  greater  de- 
gree of  flexibility  in  the  opening  months  o( 
his  term  than  he  will  have  later,  and  that 
he  could  do  things  now  which  might  be 
open  to  question  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Lawkkncx.  Well,  for  example? 

Senator  Manstizu).  Well,  I  don't  know,  be- 
cause he  Is  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  policy,  the  negotiations  In  Paris.  He 
Is  the  one  who  will  have  to  see  what  the 
alternatives,  the  options  are,  and  he  Is  the 
one  who  will  have  to  make  the  decision. 

lii.  Lawkkncx.  Do  you  feel  be  could  make 
concessions  that  a  Democrat,  for  example, 
couldn't  make,  and  get  away  with  It? 

Senator  Manstizld.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  CukBX.  Another  big  question  mark 
hanging  over  the  Nixon  Administration  is  the 
subject  o(  missile  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
How  do  you  (eel  about  this?  Do  you  think 
we  should  try  to  get  missile  talks,  some  sort 
of  arms  control  or  missile  limitations  talks 
started  as  soon  as  possible,  or  would  you  defer 
for  eight  or  ten  months,  which  seems  to  be 
the  mood  of  the  Administration  and  of  De- 
fense Secretary  Mel  Laird? 

Senator  Manstuxo.  As  soon  as  possible,  and 
at  the  Ambassadorial  level.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, has  indicated  quite  strongly  that  it 
would  like  to  meet  to  discuss  such  matters 
as  the  ABM.  the  missiles,  the  Mid-East  and 
others  of  prime  importance.  So  far  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  rejolner,  but. 
again,  that  Is  understandable  because  of  the 
shortness  of  time  In  which  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  in  power. 

Mr.  CuutK.  Well,  If  we  are  going  to  move 
ahead  on  mlssUe  talks,  don't  you  think  we 
should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible,  more 
rapidly  than  the  Senate  or  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  moving,  toward  ratification  of 
the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty? 

Senator  Mansiieu).  Oh  yes;  I  do,  and  I 
was  pleased  that  President  Nlzon  said  he 
was  for  the  treaty.  We  are  waiting  for  him 
now  to  tell  us  when  he  would  like  us  to  take 
It  up. 

Mr.  Lawrxnck.  Will  you  not  move  ahead 


independently  anfl  achedule  It,  or  will  you 
wait  for  PrertdentUl  word  on  that? 

Senator  Mai* sfiild.  I  think  we  wUl  wait  t<x 
the  President  to  give  us  the  go-aHeMl  and 
throw  hU  weight  and  support  behind  It. 

Mr  Cuuui.  TOU  are  hopeful  you  will  get 
that  go-ahead  very  quickly? 

Senator  ISjmbitkld.  I  hope  so.  I  think  It  to 
needed.  It  Is  In  our  own  best  Interests  and 
we  have  nothing  to  lose  but  a  great  deal  to 

^^  CLAZK.  Your  deputy  In  the  Senate, 
Senator  Ed  Kennedy,  called  this  weekend  for 
a  freeze  on  the  construction  of  the  so-caUed 
thin  system  of  missile  defense.  T^ls  would 
be  the  $5  blUlon  Congress  approprUted  last 
year  as  a  starter  system  In  the  antimissile 
defense  system.  Would  you  agree  with  him 

""senator  Manstizu).  I  certainly  would  be- 
cause I  think  the  arguments  advanced  in 
behalf  of  the  thin  mlssUe  defense,  are  pretty 
thin,  themselves.  *  .,i„ 

M^  CLAWt.  So  you  would  hold  up.  actually 
stop  work,  that  Is  started  or  U  about  to  be 
started  on  the  thin  missile  system  anf  »iold 
that  up  untU  you  get  talks  going  with  the 

Soviet  Union?  ♦»,!«* 

Senator  MansTizlb.  Well.  I  don't  tlUi^ 
they  are  really  starting  to  build  a  nUssUe 
system.  They  are  buying  real  es****  **  *^" 
present  time.  They  are  finding  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. ™«  isn't  a  small  undertaking.  The  Ini- 
tial talk  is  something  in  the  area  of  •&  bll- 
iinn  thev  sav  The  minimum  cost  wUl  ne 
!!^und^  bUllon  and  very  likely  It  wUl  be 
$100  blUlon  or  beyond. 

Mr  CLAZK.  But  you  would  put  the  entu-e 
program  into  sort  of  a  deep  freeze  untU 
you  test  the  Soviets  In  actual  missile  talks, 
would  that  be  your  position?  ^„  ^_ 
Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  that  Is  my  per- 
sonal opinion.  

ISx  LAwazNC*.  Senator  Mansfield,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  including  both  hawks  and 
doves,  have  recently  urged  an  end  to  the 
draft  without  waiting  for  an  end  to  ine 
Viet  Nam  war. 

Senator  Manstoxd.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  inadvisable  at  thU  time.  I  hope  that  It 
would  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  Hatfleia- 
Nixon   proposals   for  a   volunteer  army  but 
I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  factors  which  still 
have  to  be  considered.  As  you  know.  I  am 
not  enamored  with  the  draft  because  X  was 
one  of  the  few  who  voted  against  the  exten- 
sion the  year  before  last.  Some  other  system, 
I  would  hope,  could  be  provided  but  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  time  to  do  anything 
about  a  volunteer  army,  except  to  look  Into 
It  and  see  what  the  posslbUitles  and  the 
prospecta  are  and  what  the  cost*  would  be. 
Mr  LAwazNcz.  As  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate  you  would  cerUlnly  wait  (or  a  presi- 
dential recommendation  on  thU  score  before 
moving  Independently? 

Senator  Mansfield.  WeU,  I  would  think 
that  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  could  work  together  on  that. 

Mr  Clakk.  Senator  Mansfield,  some  of  the 
more  liberal  Democrats  in  the  Senate  are 
apparently  going  to  have  a  go  at  competing 
with  President  Nixon  on  the  legislative  front, 
and  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  has  made  It  known 
he  Is  going  to  offer  his  own  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  MANBnixD.  No.  that  Un't  so.  I  think 
that  Senator  Kennedy  was  talking  with  a 
newsman  and  he  told  the  newsman  what  he 
personally  thought  he  would  be  doing  this 
year  It  U  not  a  Party  program.  It  could  weU 
be  but  It  Isnit.  It  Is  Senator  Kennedy's  own 
Idea  as  to  what  he  wants  to  become  most 
Interested  In.  and  they  are  carry-overs,  in 
large  part,  from  what  he  has  been  advocating 
over  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

Mr  Clabk.  But  he  did  say  he  Is  going  to 
offer  proposals  on  health  and  housing  and 
employment  and  draft  reform.  This  gets  to 
t>e  a  rather  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 


gram. Would  you  expect  that  he  will  have 
your  support  on  most  of  these  things? 

Senator  Mawstizld.  Oh,  yee  Indeed,  but  let 
me  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  la  not  a 
Democratle  Party  program,  that  these  are 
Ideas  which  Senator  Kennedy  has  been 
pushing  and  proposing  (or  months  and  years 
and  they  are  aU  worthwhile  and  wlU  be 
given  the  most  serious  consideration. 

There  Is  no  fight  as  of  now,  for  example, 
between  what  the  administration  will  offer— 
we  dont  know  what  it  is — and  what  Senator 
Kennedy  on  his  own  will  propose. 

Mr  Lawrence.  Senator,  as  the  Senate 
Leader  "and"  a  Democrat,  what  Is  your 
appraisal  of  the  start  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration? Good.  bad.  indifferent? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Excellent.  I  think  that 
he  has  done  a  good  Job.  He  Is  putting  his 
ducks  in  order.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be 
considerate  and  cooperative.  I  have  but  one 
complaint  and  that  is  this  wearing  of  the 

white  tie. 

Mr  Lawrence.  You  don't  like  it  per- 
sonally or  do  you  think  it  is  bad  poUtics? 
Senator  Mansfield.  I  Just  don't  Uke  it. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Senator,  it  was  Lyndon 
Johnson's  position  as  a  Majority  Leader  in 
the  time  of  Dwight  Elsenhower  that  he 
should  cooperate  very  heavily,  and  I  know 
that  has  been  yours. 

I  wonder,  though.  If  there  Isnt  a  differ- 
ence that  President  Elsenhower.  General 
Else^ower,  was  a  man  kind  of  above  poli- 
tics and  Mr.  Nixon  has  always  been  an  in- 
tensively political  personage.  Can  you  play 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  a  role  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  played  In  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration? ,^  ^  .„  ^^ 
Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  hope  to.  we 
will  do  our  best  to  make  the  President  one 
of  the  reaUy  good  Presidents  of  the  country. 
In  doing  so  It  wUl  mean  we  will  have  to 
make  ourselves  a  good  Congress.  I  operate 
on  the  basis  that  if  the  President  does  a 
good  Job  the  country  benefits.  If  it  Is  a 
poor  Job,  we  all  suffer. 

hb.  Lawrence.  What  about  your  col- 
leagues, though,  who  might  like  to  be  Presi- 
dent, themselves,  in  1972?  Are  they  going  to 
react  very  favorably  to  this  line?  I  remember 

Mr  Johnson  took  a  beating 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  that  Mr.  Mus- 
kle  and  Mr.  Kennedy  and  any  others  you 
might  mention  who  happen  to  be  in  the  Sen- 
ate, will  be  cooperative  and  do  their  best  he- 
cause  with  them  the  country  comes  first,  the 
party  second. 

Mr  CLARK.  You  are  not  concerned  that 
with "  their  own  political  ambitions  they 
might  try  to  upstage  President  Nixon? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  think  they 

will   I  think  they  will  try  to  be  cooperative. 

Mr  Lawrence.  Do  you  see  any  sign  of  a  tax 

cut  this  year,  or  do  you  think  Congress  is 

going  to  continue  that  10  percent  surtax? 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  will  be  no  tax 
cut  this  year.  I  think  the  circumstances  caU 
for  the  continuation  of  the  ten  percent  sur- 

Mr  Clakk.  You  are  going  to  have  a  debate 
in  the  Senate  this  week  on  that  proposed 
Congressional  pay  raise. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  right. 
Mr    CLARK.  Where  the  salaries  would  go 
from  $30,000  to  $42,500.  We  know  that  you 
are  generaUy  in  support  of  that  pay  raise. 

Is  there  going  to  be  an  actual  vote  on  this, 
or  just  talk  on  the  Senate  Floor? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  there  will  be  an 
up  and  down  vote  as  far  as  I  know,  on  next 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

Mr  CLARK.  Do  you  think  that  Is  the  proper 
way  to  do  It.  to  put  every  Senator  on  record 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  wants  a  pay  raise? 
Senator  Mansfield.  It  Is  OX.,  with  me. 
Mr  CL^RK.  One  of  the  problems  in  this  area 
U  the  old  business  of— you  have  435  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  who.  of  covirse.  they  are 
jealous  of  their  own  prerogatives  and  they 
want  $42,500  a  year  too.  Does  that  disturb 


you.  the  fact  that  you  have  got  to  carry  aU 
these  House  Members  along  with  you? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  we  will  just  have 
to  face  up  to  this  problem,  make  our  own 
decision  and  go  on  record  and  take  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be. 

Mr  Lawrence.  Senator,  I  was  interested  the 
other  day  that  you  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  write  into  the  Constitution 
ItaeU  this  business  of  limiting  filibusters  by 
a  three-fifth  vote.  Is  thU  the  sort  of  business 
that  ought  to  be  m  the  Constitution? 

Senator  Mansfield.  ReaUy  not.  We  ought 
to  settle  It  ourselves,  but  so  many  of  us  are 
so  dug  In  on  our  positions  that  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  break  down  the  present  two- 
thirds  nxle  and  substitute  instead  a  three- 
fifths  rule,  which  I  think  is  necessary,  and 
allows  enough  in  the  way  of  flexiblUty  to 
consider  all  kinds  of  legislation.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  a  straight  majority  cloture  rule. 

Mr  Lawrence.  What  If  you  put  Rule  22 
In  the  Constitution,  why  don't  you  put  ail 
the  Senate  rules  In  the  Constitution? 

Senator  ^UN3FIELD.  That  Is  the  only  one 
In  question  and  has  been  for  so  many  years 
that  It  Is  one  way  I  thought  of  to  try  and  get 
rid  of  it  once  and  for  alL 

Mr.  Lawrence.  As  a  political  realist,  could 

this  be  done?  ^    ,  ».      i 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  U  kind  of  haid. 
Mr   Lawrence.  The  states  simply  wouldn  t 
adopt  that  sort  of  amendment,  would  they? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Very  hard. 
Mr  Clark.  Senator,  do  you  think  this  Con- 
eress  Is  going  to  come  to  grips  with  electoral 
reform— this  is  a  problem  that  almost  got 
us  into  a  constitutional  crisis  last  Novem- 
ber—that this  Congress  wUl  come  to  grips 
with  It  and  produce  some  sort  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  let  me  answer 
It  thU  way.  We  wUl  come  to  grips  with  It  in 
this  Congress,  but  I  doubt  that  In  the  next 
two  years  we  wUl  be  able  to  pass  anything 
resembling  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Perhaps  four  years  from  now. 

Mr  Clark.  That  means  really  you  dont 
think  this  Congress  is  going  to  resolve  the 
problem.  In  effect  It  is  going  to  be  put  off 
untU  the  92nd  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  right.  We  villi 
lay  the  ground  work.  I  hope  we  will  report 
out  legislation,  go  Into  this  matter  quite 
thoroughly  and  be  prepared  In  the  next  four 
years  to  pass  legislation  which  I  would  like 
to  see  passed  this  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
rieht  now.  . 

Mr  Lawrence.  Senator,  why,  after  such  a 
narrow  tqueak  as  we  had  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, do  we  need  more  time?  Aren't  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  dlrecHy  enough  concerned? 
Senatdt  Mansfield.  Yes.  but  they  have  so 
many  different  plans  and  proposals.  Sena- 
tor Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  wUl  do  his  best 
to  push  this  matter  to  a  conclusion.  He  is 
the  leader  in  this  field,  but  be  li"  a  sub- 
committee he  wUl  have  to  get  fglslatlon 
out  of.  Then  he  has  the  full  Committee,  then 
he  has  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  those 
things  take  time.  Constitutional  amend- 
ments are  not  passed  overnight. 

Mr  Clark.  President  Nixon  at  hU  first 
news'conference  said  his  admlnlstiraUon  pol- 
icy at  this  time  Is  going  to  be  to  continue 
to  oppose  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  Do  you  agree  with 
Mr  Nixon  or  with  Senator  Kennedy  who 
said  recentiy  we  should  take  the  Initiative 
in  trying  to  bring  China  Into  the  United 
Nations?  ,^  _,. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well  I  would  say  that 
what  President  Nixon  said  at  this  time  is 
aU  he  could  say  In  view  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time  he  has  been  in  office.  As  far  as 
senator  Kennedy's  proposition  is  concerned 
in  time  tiiat  will  have  to  happen  because 
^u  just  can't  Ignore  750  million  people 
you  can't  blot  out  the  geography  which  is 
Sued  China.  It  will  have  an  /Pf  «e«<^«  f*^ 
the  affairs  of  Asia  in  the  Pacific  and  per- 
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b*pa  othar  parts  of  tbe  world  m  w«U.  Per- 
haps now  It  U  not  the  time  but  in  time  It 
will  have  to  be — there  will  haye  to  be  eome 
sort  of  an  acoommodatlon.  I  would  aaaume 
that  thoee  are  matter*  which  Mr.  Nixon  U 
looking  Into  now  and  I  am  hopeful  that  on 
the  baala  of  the  Chinese  Inltlatlre  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Warsaw  meetings  between 
the  n.S.  and  Chinese  amt>aasadors  on  Febru- 
ary ao.  that  these  matters  will  come  up  for 
consideration  in  addition  to  the  usual  ones 
about  Taiwan,  and  an  American  presence  on 
the  Asian  mainland. 

Mr  Lawbxmcs.  Senator.  President  Nlzon 
has  already  made  law  and  order  a  flrst- 
prlorlty  of  his  administration.  How  much 
support  and  money  is  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  going  to  give  him  on  this 
question? 

Senator  Manspixxj).  A  lot  of  support  and  all 
the  money  needed. 

Mr.  LawacMCB.  Is  there  any  danger  though 
that  the  pendulum  Is  perhaps  swinging  a  lit- 
tle too  far  to  the  right  and  that  the  civil 
liberties  of  all  of  us — as  opposed  to  Just  civil 
rights — might  be  In  some  danger? 

Senator  Mansfiklo.  I  don't  think  so.  al- 
though that  Is  always  a  possibility.  It  is  my 
belief*  that,  based  on  the  realities  as  they 
•Klst  m¥  the  moment,  and  on  tH*  experience 
of  the  past  four  or  Ave  years,  that  Mr.  Nixon, 
his  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
others  will  go  Into  this  problem — It  Is  the 
most  Important  problem  internally — with 
open  eyes,  aware  of  all  the  pitfalls  and  pot- 
holes they  will  encounter,  and  do  the  best 
they  can  to  try  and  restore  to  this  country 
a  degree  of  law  and  order,  with  Justice,  which 
the  country  is  demanding  and  Is  yearning 
for. 

Mr.  Clabx.  The  new  budget,  as  you  well 
know.  Senator  Mansfield,  contains  Ml  billion 
for  defense.  Tou  Instructed  all  Senate  Com- 
mittees this  past  week  to  keep  close  watch 
on  government  operations  generally.  Wotild 
you  like  to  see  a  full  Investigation  of  defense 
costs,  something  like  the  old  Trunuui  Com- 
mittee in  World  War  U7 

Senator  Manstizlo.  That  Is  being  done  by 
tlie  oversight  committee  in  the  Armed  Slerr- 
ices  Committee  known  as  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

Yes.  I  wDUld  like  to  see  that  continued 
and  accentuated  because  $81  billion  Is  too 
much  money  to  spend  on  defense  when  we 
have  so  many  other  problems  confronting 
us  internally  and  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
policy  where  the  money  could  be  better 
spent. 

Mr.  LawaKNCx.  Senator,  now  that  we  are 
about  to  reach  the  moon,  can  we  Just  about 
cut  out  these  big  space  expenditures  almost 
entirely? 

Senator  Manstiblo.  Oh,  yes.  This  may  be 
heresy  but  I  think  we  can  reduce  our  space 
expenditures  still  further.  Perhaps  not  the 
Apollo  program,  but  there  has  been  too  much 
money  allocated  to  space.  Something  Ln  the 
order  of  close  to  930  billion  and  I  think 
that   that  money   could   be   used   elsewhere. 

I  am  not  Interested  In  a  race  to  the  moon, 
to  Man  or  Venus.  I  would  hope  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  UJS.  could  work  in  co- 
operation, cut  down  expenses,  and  do  this 
thing  not  on  a  basis  of  a  chip  on  the  shoulder 
but  on  the  basis  of  a  possible  benefit  for  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  Clask.  Senator,  our  time  Is  up.  Thank 
you  very  much  (or  t>eing  our  guest  on  "Issues 
and  Answers." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  ON  S.  607,  THE 
UTILITY  CONSUMERS"  COUNSEL 
ACT  OP  1969— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MasKa).  who  Is  chalncan  of  the 
Senate   Subcommittee  on   IntergoTcm- 


mental  Relatloru.  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  607,  the  Utility  Consumers' 
Counsel  Act  of  1969,  on  Pebruary  17  and 
18,  and  resuming  on  March  10. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  these  Initial  hear- 
ings to  receive  the  views  of  State  and 
local  ofQclals  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  legislation  and  develop  informa- 
tional material  as  a  background  for  the 
subcommittee's  further  consideration  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  S.  607  was  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  MrrcALT)  on  January  24,  1969.  and 
it  Is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Aikkn, 
DODD,  Hart,  Kennedy,  McCkivERN.  Nel- 
son, Tydings,  Yakborough,  Young  of 
Ohio,  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld  also  wishes  to 
cosponsor  S.  607,  and  I  aslc  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  so  listed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  on  February  17  and  18  will  be 
held  in  room  3302,  the  New  Senate  OfOce 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  The  time 
and  place  of  the  hearings  resuming  on 
March  10  will  be  annoimced  later. 

Senators  or  other  persons  desiring  to 
testify  with  respect  to  S.  607  should  no- 
tify the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  on  extension  4718, 
room  357,  Old  Senate  OfDce  Building. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  detailed  intro- 
ductory remarks  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  January  24,  be- 
ginning at  page  1765.  In  essence  the  bill 
provides,  as  Senator  Metcalt  stated  In 
ills  introductory  remarks: 

Utility  consumers  with  rights  declared  to 
be  theirs  in  the  Presidential  consumer  mes- 
sages of  IMa.  10«4.  and  1»«8— the  right  to 
be  Informed  and  the  right  to  be  heard.  It 
would  strengthen  State  regulation  by  pro- 
viding regulators  with  Information  needed 
by  them  to  carry  out  the  large  tasks  assigned 
them  by  legislators.  It  would  provide  con- 
sumers with  competent  counsel  before  com- 
missions and  courts. 

The  blU  has  four  principal  objectives: 

First.  To  require  utilities  to  report  to  reg- 
ulatory bodies  Information  which  Is  perti- 
nent to  regulation  and  to  understanding  of 
utility  rates  and  procedures: 

Second.  To  require  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  report  this  information  to 
Congress  and  the  public  In  a  timely  and 
convenient  manner,  using  automatic  data 
processing  to  the  fullest  extent   possible: 

Third.  To  establish,  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  offices  of  Utility  Consumers' 
Counsel,  to  represent  the  Interest  of  utility 
consumers  before  regulatory  commissions 
and  courts,  and 

Fourth.  To  sstabllab  a  grant  program  to 
finance  study  of  regulatory  oiattera. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
way  he  has  conducted  himself  in  his  first 
few  weeiu  in  office,  for  his  candor  in 
answering  questions,  for  his  care  in  not 
making  too  many  promises,  and  for  his 
general  attitude  and  outlook  both  as  they 
affect  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  at  home 
and  our  relations  throughout  the  world. 

A  good  start  has  been  made.  A  needed 


and  necessary  trip  to  Western  Europe 
will  be  undertaken.  Our  hopes  for  Its 
success  go  with  the  President.  Perhaps 
other  meetings  in  Europe,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  Asia  and  elsewhere  will  be  under- 
taken at  a  later  time;  and  out  of  this, 
we  may  be  able  to  develop  a  "negotia- 
tion not  confrontation"  policy — in  the 
President's  words — which  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  not  only  our  own  people 
but  all  peoples  everywnere. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
gratification  that  I  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  short  while  ago  commenting 
upon  the  recent  activities  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  find  myself  in  full  agreement  with 
the  proposition  and  with  the  thoughts 
advanced  that  things  are  progressing 
well,  that  not  too  many  promises  have 
been  made,  and  that  some  well-con- 
sidered plans  and  positions  have  been 
announced  in  many  areas,  particularly 
the  travel  which  President  Nixon  con- 
templates abroad  with  a  view  to  advanc- 
ing and  improving  our  foreign  relations 
and  our  position  in  general  abroad. 

I  believe  also  that  general  gratifica- 
tion extends  to  the  fashion  and  the  sub- 
stance with  which  the  President  has  met 
the  press  during  the  two  press  confer- 
ences wliich  have  been  held  so  far,  in 
which  the  President  has  made  direct  and 
candid  answers,  has  spoken  to  the  point, 
and  is  obviously  well  informed  on  the 
points  he  undertook  to  speak  upon. 

On  all  these  points  I  agree.  The  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  our  further  good 
wishes.  This  would  particularly  apply  to 
his  plans  for  traveling  abroad. 

I  know  that  not  only  the  Members  of 
this  t>ody  but  the  whole  Nation  wish  for 
him  not  only  safety  In  his  travels  but 
also  frultfulness  in  the  results  thereof. 


FebnuD-y  7,  1969 
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ROMNEY  SHOULD  NOT  GIVE  UP  ON 
HOUSING  GOAI£ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  written  Secretary  George  Romney 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  to  caution  him  against 
a  "defeatist  attitude"  reflected  in  a  re- 
cent Romney  news  conference.  Secre- 
tary Romney  had  been  quoted  by  the 
press  that  he  might  have  to  ask  for  a 
downward  revision  to  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing goals  because  they  were  "unreal- 
istic." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  Housing  Act 
goals  are  both  realistic  and  essential.  I 
urged  Secretary  Romney  not  to  cut  back 
the  low-income  housing  programs  in  the 
Johnson  budget  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970.  I  asked  Secretary  Romney  for  as- 
surances that  he  would  do  his  best  to 
move  these  programs  forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Hon.  OxoaoB  Romnkt, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Waahinffton,  D.O.: 

While  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  support 
for  the  6  million,  ten  year  housing  program 
during   your   confirmation   hearings.   I   was 


deeply  concerned  over  recent  press  reports 
that  you  feel  the  goals  of  the  1968  Act  might 
have  to  be  revised  downward  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  unrealistic.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
have  been  misquoted  on  this  point.  The 
hearing  record  on  the  1998  Housing  Act 
makes  It  abundantly  clear  that  the  10  year 
program  Is  both  feasible  and  essential  to  our 
nation's  welfare. 

When  you  came  before  our  Committee  for 
conflrmaUon,  Mr.  Romney,  I  asked  you  who 
would  fight  for  resources  fo-  our  cities — espe- 
cially in  housing— In  this  Administration. 
Tou  answered  that  you  would.  You  are  the 
man  who  must  carry  the  battle  for  low  In- 
come housing  In  this  Administration  or  no 
one  will. 

This  Is  why  I  was  particularly  unhappy  to 
read  that  you  were  reported  to  call  the  hous- 
ing goal  for  this  year's  "unrealistic".  You 
agreed  at  that  hearing  that  the  record  showed 
we  have  the  resources  to  do  this  Job  and  to 
attain  this  goal.  If  you  as  the  leader,  the 
champion  of  low  Income  housing,  do  not  play 
this  role,  I  ask  again,  who  will  carry  the  ball 
for  this  major  economic  failure  In  our  na- 
tion: adequate  low  Income  bousing? 

To  UlustTBte,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  submitted  an  ex- 
haustive 90  page  study  demonstrating  the 
economic  feasibility  of  a  10  year  program  for 
providing  6  million  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  units.  The  conclusions  of  this  study, 
which  appears  on  Page  1311  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  were  reaffirmed  by  President  John- 
son's Annual  Report  on  National  Housing 
Goals  as  required  by  Title  16  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act. 

The  1968  HUD  study  shows  that  at  no  time 
during  the  10  year  program  do  the  resources 
devoted  to  housing  exceed  4.94%  of  GNP, 
compared  to  a  percentage  of  5.6%  achieved 
In  1950.  Thus,  the  program  goals  are  well 
within  historically  realized  production  levels. 
Moreover,  outside  studies.  Including  those 
of  the  Douglas  and  Kaiser  Commissions  and 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  have  all 
reached  Independent  Judgments  that  thoee 
goals  are  attainable.  In  addition,  they  give 
detailed  blueprints  as  to  how  the  sites,  codes, 
and  other  hindrances  can  be  overcome. 

The  report  by  President  Johnson  for  1969 
indicates  that  housing  construction  expend- 
itures would  rise  from  3.1%  of  GNP  In  1968 
to  3.4%  In  1969,  and  3  8  percent  In  1970  in 
order  to  meet  our  national  housing  goals. 
Given  the  will  to  Implement  the  housing 
goals  In  the  1968  Act,  an  Increase  of  three- 
tenths  of  one  percent  In  the  percentage  of 
GNP  devoted  to  housing  construction  should 
not  be  beyond  our  economic  capacity. 

I  hope  that  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
not  adopt  a  policy  of  despair  or  permit  a 
defeatist  attitude  to  weaken  the  national 
commitment  to  better  housing.  You  are  right 
In  pointing  out  that  we  should  not  raise  false 
expectations  or  promise  more  than  we  can 
deliver.  But  the  frustrations  and  tensions  In 
our  Inner  cities  will  also  Increase  If  we  do  not 
make  a  maximum  effort  to  achieve  our  hous- 
ing goals. 

I  urge  that  you  support  the  housing  pro- 
grams contained  In  President  Johnson's 
budget  recommendations.  If  the  previous 
studies  and  reports  prepared  by  your  depart- 
ment are  In  error,  I  would  like  an  equally 
exhaustive  analysis  of  what  housing  goals 
are  feasible.  I  would  hope  you  would  agree 
with  me,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  eeUbllshes  the  feasibility  of  the  6 
million.  10  year  housing  program  and  that 
the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  1970 
are  attainable,  given  the  resolve  to  request 
and  secure  the  necessary  funds.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  your  assurances  on  these  points 
in  the  near  future. 

(WnxiAM  Proxmirx, 
V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  course  of  the 
letter,  I  said: 


When  you  came  before  our  Committee  for 
confirmation,  Mr.  Romney,  I  asked  you  who 

would  fight  for  resources  for  our  cities — 
especially  in  bousing — In  this  Administra- 
tion. You  answered  that  you  would.  You  are 
the  man  who  must  carry  the  battle  for  low 
Income  housing  In  this  Administration  or 
no  one  will. 

This  Is  why  I  was  particularly  unhappy  to 
read  that  you  were  reported  to  call  the  hous- 
ing goal  for  this  year  "unrealistic".  You 
agreed  at  that  hearing  that  the  record  showed 
we  have  the  resources  to  do  this  Job  and  to 
attain  this  goal.  If  you  as  the  leader,  the 
champion  of  low  income  housing,  do  not  play 
this  role.  I  ask  again,  who  will  carry  the  ball 
for  this  major  economic  failure  In  our  na- 
tion: adequate  low  Income  housing? 

To  Illustrate,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  submitted  an  ex- 
haustive 90  page  study  demonstrating  the 
economic  feasibility  of  a  10  year  program  for 
providing  6  million  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  units.  The  conclusions  of  this  study, 
which  appears  on  Page  1311  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  were  reaffirmed  by  President  John- 
son's Annual  Report  on  National  Housing 
Goals  as  required  bys  Title  16  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act. 

The  1968  HUD  study  shows  that  at  no  time 
during  the  10  year  program  do  the  resources 
devote  to  housing  exceed  4.94%  of  GNP,  com- 
pared to  a  percentage  of  5.6%  achieved  In 
1950.  Thus,  the  program  goals  are  well  within 
historically  realized  production  levels. 

Moreover,  outside  studies.  Including  those 
of  the  Douglas  and  Kaiser  Commissions  and 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  have  all 
reached  Independent  Judgments  that  those 
goals  are  attainable.  In  addition,  they  give 
detailed  blueprints  as  to  how  the  sites,  codes, 
and  other  hindrances  can  be  overcome. 

The  report  by  President  Johnson  for  1969 
Indicates  that  housing  construction  expendi- 
tures would  rise  from  3.1 't  of  ONP  In  1968 
to  3.4 ^  m  1969 — 

Or,  as  I  point  out,  they  are  far  less, 
about  65  percent  of  what  they  were  in 
percentage  of  gross  national  product,  in 
1950— 

and  3.8  percent  In  1970  In  order  to  meet  our 
national  housing  goals.  Given  the  will  to 
Implement  the  housing  goals  in  the  1968  Act, 
an  Increase  of  three-tenths  of  one  percent 
m  the  percentage  of  GNP  devoted  to  housing 
construction  should  not  be  beyond  our  eco- 
nomic capacity. 


pletion  allowance  and  then  went  on  to 
say: 

The  depletion  allowance  can  be  used  to 
offset  Income  from  sources  other  than  oil. 
Those  who  Invest  In  gas  and  oil  often  do 
BO  m  order  to  reduce  their  taxes  from  other 
sources. 

STATEMENT    CHALLENGED 

At  this  point  in  the  debate  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller)  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  my  statement.  As  he  said,  and 
quoting  from  page  1509  of  the  Record 
for  January  22 : 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  the  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction Is  only  available  with  respect  to  oil 
properties,  or  the  Income  from  oil  properties. 
If  I  understand  the  Senator's  statement,  he 
has   a   different   understanding. 

I  replied  that  I  certainly  did  have  a 
different  understanding  and  that  I  would 
be  delighted  to  provide  the  evidence  for 
the  Record  and  substantiate  my  state- 
ment. 

I  shall  do  that  now. 


OIL    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE    CAN 
OFFSET  TAXES  ON  OTHER  INCOME 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  of  January  22, 1969,  on  the 
confirmation  of  Walter  Hickel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  spoke  at 
length  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary over  the  oil  industry.  During  that 
speech  I  pointed  out  the  many  special  tax 
privileges  which  the  oil  industry  receives. 
I  listed  the  fact  that  dry  holes  can  be 
written  off;  that  the  Industry  can  "ex- 
pense" in  one  year  through  the  intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  cost  deduct 
many  items  which  other  companies  must 
capitalize  and  depreciate  over  the  life  of 
the  asset  and  which,  in  fact,  the  com- 
panies do  capitalize  and  carry  on  their 
books  for  other  than  tax  purposes:  the 
notorious  27.5-percent  depletion  allow- 
ance; the  14-point  Western  Hemisphere 
deduction;  and  the  "golden  gimmick"'  by 
which  oil  royalties  paid  by  American  oil 
firms  to  Middle  Eastern  sheiks  and  po- 
tentates are  offset  against  the  actual 
taxes  owed  in  this  country. 

During  that  debate  I  described  the  de- 


NOT    A    SIMPLE    MATTER 

The  matter  is  not  simple  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Senator  from  Iowa  or 
others  should  necessarily  be  aware  of  the 
way  in  which  percentage  depletion  can 
be  used  to  offset  income  from  other 
sources.  In  fact.  I  am  told  that  even  the 
experts  at  the  Treasury  were  unaware 
of  it  until  a  number  of  actual  examples 
of  companies  using  the  device  were 
pointed  out  to  them.  So  far  as  even  the 
informed  public  is  concerned,  this  may 
be  a  new  tax  loophole  for  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

TRAOmONAL    DEDUCTION 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  in  the  case 
of  oil  is  27  V2  percent  of  the  gross  income 
from  the  property — the  value  of  the  oil 
at  the  wellhead— but  the  deduction  is 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  cannot 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  profit  from  the 
property.  Thus,  if  the  sales  of  oil  from 
a  lease  amount  to  $50,000,  and  the  lifting 
costs  and  other  expenses  chargeable  to 
the  lease  amount  to  $40,000,  the  percent- 
age depletion  deduction  would  be 
$5,000 — 50  percent  of  the  profit  of  $10,000 
from  the  lease— rather  than  27 » 2  percent 
of  $50,000.  Accordingly,  with  normal  op- 
erations the  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tion will  not  offset  income  from  other 
sources.  Thus  far,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Miller)  is  correct. 

CARVED-OUT    HRODUCTION    PAYMENTS 

However,  by  resort  to  carved-out  pro- 
duction payments — a  tax  gimmick — it  is 
possible  to  manipulate  the  income  and 
deductions  from  an  oil  lease  so  that  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  will  in 
effect  offset  income  from  other  sources. 
By  use  of  the  carved-out  production  pay- 
ment, the  percentage  depletion  deduction 
wUl  be  artificially  increased  in  the  year 
of  the  carve-out,  followed  by  a  resulting 
loss  in  the  year  of  the  payout  which  can 
be  used  to  offset  nonoil  income.  This  tax 
gimmick  has  been  used  for  years  in  the 
oil  industry  and  recently  has  been  used 
for  hard  minerals  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  specific 
example  of  how  this  gimmick  is  used 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  example 
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waa  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rbcosb, 

ma  foUows: 


1^  Uluctrmto,  tot  na  M*ume  tn  tb*  ezsm- 
ple  I  b*T«  flvaa  abore.  th*t  tb«  groM  laoonM 
fracn   tt>«   oU   iw—   MCb   ymr  mmoantm   to 

•60.000. 

The  Annual  ezpeoaea  art  $40,000.  The  de- 
pletion deduction  wltbout  a  carve-out  would 
be  limited  to  (S.OOO.  That  U.  vlthout  ma- 
nipulation the  taxpayer  would  pay  a  tax  each 
year  on  $8,000  or  one-half  of  the  annual 
profit  from  the  lease. 

But  let  ua  aaeume  that  In  December  of 
erery  other  year  the  taxpayer  carves  out  a 
production  payment  of  $SO.00O  which  U  pay- 
able out  of  the  production  of  the  next  year. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  owner  of  the 
well  receive*  $50,000  In  cash  near  the  end  of 
year  one.  He  gets  this  from  a  bank,  another 
oil  company,  a  steel  company,  or  a  charitable 
foundation,  to  name  a  few  of  the  types  of 
Institutions  which  have  made  such  transac- 
tions In  the  past.  The  oU  producer  then 
a«reas  to  pay  It  back  by  delivering  hi*  pro- 
ducUon  In  the  following  year  until  full  pay- 
ment Is  made,  plus  an  additional  amount  of 
production  to  cover  Interest  to  the  bank  or 
oil   company  or  corporation  who  paid   him 

ttie^oo.oee.- 

NOT    A    LOAN 

One  would  think  that  the  nature  of  this 
transaction  was  a  loan.  Vary  few  companies 
pay  a  producer  In  full  for  a  product  they 
do  not  receive  until  many  months  later. 
They  may  make  some  small  down-payment, 
but  usually  they  do  not  make  a  final  pay- 
ment until  delivery  has  been  made  or  several 
nK>ntha  aft«r  delivery  has  been  made. 

But  In  the  extractive  industry,  this  trans- 
action u  not  treated  a*  a  loan  for  tax  pur- 
poaee.  Only  If  the  seller  falls  to  make  the 
production  payments  In  the  following  year 
would  It  be  treated  as  a  loan. 

oarLrnoN  orrsxrs  oTHxa  incoms 

Because  of  this  feature  In  the  tax  laws, 
depletion  Is  used  to  offset  taxes  which  would 
otherwise  ba  paid  on  other  Income.  Inci- 
dentally, the  tax  reform  package  Just  sub- 
mitted by  the  Treasury  would  rei>eal  this 
special  privilege  and  treat  the  production 
payment  glnunick  as  a  "loan"  which  la  the 
true  nature  of  the  transaction. 

HOW  psorrrs  ask  xaxATSD  a*  a  ums 

To  return  to  the  example  we  have  given, 
the  aggregate  result  (or  each  two  year  period 
woukl  be  a  $7,500  loss  to  deduct  rrom  Income 
from  other  sources.  This  result  comes  from 
the  additional  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tion resulting  from  the  carved  out  produc- 
tion payntent. 

In  the  year  of  the  carve-out  the  groas  In- 
come from  the  lease  would  be  $100,000 
($60,000  sales  of  oU  plus  the  $60,000  carved - 
out  production  payment).  The  percentage 
depletion  deduction  would  be  $37,000  (TI'-, 
percent  of  $100,000)  since  the  profit  from 
the  lease  would  be  $60,000  (lifting  cosU  and 
other  expenses  remaining  at  $40,000).  As  a 
result.  In  the  year  of  the  carve-out  there 
would  be  a  taxable  Income  from  the  lease  of 
$32,600  ($60,000  profit  from  the  lease  less 
percentage  depletion  of  $27,600). 

But  this  taxable  Income  would  be  more 
than  offset  In  the  following  year  (or  the  lease 
would  then  produce  an  ordinary  loaa  of 
$40,000.  The  holder  of  the  production  pay- 
ment would  receive  the  »60,000  proceeds  from 
the  sales  of  oil  and  the  taxpayer  would  have 
$40,000  of  expenses  deductible  from  other 
Income.  Aggregating  the  two  years  the  tax- 
payer would  have  a  tax  loss  of  $7,600  from 
the  lease  ($40,000  loaa  In  the  year  of  payout 
mlnua  $32,500  taxable  Income  In  year  of 
carve-out) . 

Tbe  actual  profit  for  th*  two-year  period 
from  tb*  laaaa  would  ba  $30,000  but  thanks 
to  percentage  depletion  an  overall  lose  of 
$7,600  U  craatad  to  offaat  income  from  sourcea 
other  than  the  oU  lease. 


Mr.  Prealdent,  the  principle  In  the  relatively 
simple  example  I  have  given  above  has  actu- 
ally been  used  by  some  of  the  largest  oU,  sul- 
phur, and  mining  companies  In  the  United 
States.  The  results  have  been  staggering.  The 
taxes  on  other  Income  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  paid,  but  which  were  offset  by  the 
"production  payment"  gimmick,  have  run 
Into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

■WN  oaxATca  oproaroNrrisa  Frnon  intancxbui 
oanxxMo    and    okVKLoricurr    coar    Mtonc- 

TIOI* 

While  percentsge  depletion  can  ba  used  In 
the  above  manner  to  create  loaaea  which  can 
offset  non-oil  income,  the  deduction  for  In- 
tangible drilling  costs  offers  even  greater  op- 
portunities. The  cost  of  intangible  drilling — 
even  on  a  successful  well^are  deductible 
without  limitation  even  though  the  oil  com- 
panies capitalize  such  costs  on  their  books. 
Individuals  as  well  as  corporations  deduct 
these  capital  expenditures  without  any  limi- 
tation. By  contract,  if  a  farmer  drills  suc- 
cessfully for  a  water  well,  he  cannot  deduct 
the  drilling  costs  but  must  capltallxe  and  re- 
cover them  through  depreciation  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  well. 

MO  TAX  panrruoxa 

The  oil  companies  have  amating  tax  prlvl- 
legaa.  Ttaaaa  make  it  poaalbia  for  soma  of  the 
isrgaat  and  most  powerful  companlaa  in  the 
country  to  pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
income  In  taxea  than  Ls  paid  each  year  by  the 
ordinary  family  of  modest  means. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  time  from  March  1,  1969.  to  April 
1.  1969,  to  flle  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  as  re- 
quired by  section  5(b)  (3)  of  Public  Law 
304,  79th  Congress. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  defer  its  hear- 
ings until  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
early  March  In  order  to  give  the  new  ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  issues  and  prepare  their  testimony. 
Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
later  fUlng  date. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISCOUNT 
MECHANISM  REPORT— SUPPLE- 
MENTAL VIEWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  supplemen- 
tary views  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
count Mechanism:  System  Proposals  for 
Change,  be  printed  with  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MISMANAGEMENT  IN  HEW  PAYROLL 
CENTER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  I  call  attention  to  a  report 
of  the  Comptroller  General  No.  164031 
dated  January  17.  1969. 

In  this  report  the  Comptroller  General 
calls  our  attention  to  a  serious  case  of 
mismanagement  in  the  payroll  center  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 


This  report  cites  many  specific  exam- 
ples of  irresponsible  actions,  such  as — 

Seven  checks  totaling  $1,528  were  is- 
sued to  prospective  employees  who  never 
reported  for  duty. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  checks 
totaling  $44,119  were  paid  to  employees 
who  had  resigned  from  1  to  24  months 
previously. 

One  hundred  and  five  checks  totaling 
$16,083  were  paid  to  employees  who  sup- 
posedly were  on  leave  without  pay.         ' 

Sixteen  checks  totaling  $2,295  were 
paid  to  Intermittent  employees  for  pe- 
riods when  they  were  actually  not  em- 
ployed. 

Sixty-eight  duplicate  and  triplicate 
payments  totaling  $17,171  were  made  to 
employees  for  the  same  period  or  pur- 
pose. 

Some  33.154  savings  bonds  with  a  pur- 
chase price  toUling  about  $1,605,000 
were  erroneously  Issued. 

A  $31.3  million  check  for  payroll  de- 
ductions drawn  In  favor  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  August  1.  1966.  had 
been  left  lying  around  and  kept  on  hand 
for  over  3  months. 

Ninety-five  checks  totaling  $43,195 
drawn  in  favor  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  insurance  and  retirement 
payments  for  Govenmient  employees 
had  not  been  properly  forwarded. 

There  were  1.661  checks  totaling  over 
$308,000  and  cash  totaling  $541  found 
lying  loose  In  an  unlocked  file  drawer  in 
one  of  the  offices. 

The  Comptroller  General  summarized 
his  comments  on  the  agency  as  follows: 

The  number  of  discrepancies  noted  during 
our  examination,  and  the  general  lack  of 
control  over  easentlal  documents  was  far  in 
excess  of  that  which  should  be  expected  In  a 
payroll  operation  where  there  Is  little,  if  any, 
tolerance  (or  error. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  such  misman- 
agement, and  in  private  industry  some- 
one would  be  fired. 

This  report  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress,  and  I  am  asking 
the  Finance  Committee  to  give  It  their 
special  attention. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  series  of  excerpts  from  the  report 
further  commenting  on  these  errors  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCSXPTS  FXOlf  THK  CoMPraoLLBa  Genkkal's 
Repobt  No.  B-164031  or  Januaxt  17,  1969 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller,  in 
January  1963,  established  the  Division  of 
Central  PayroU  (DCP)  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  During  June  1963,  a  decision  was 
made  to  use  computer  equipment  originally 
acquired  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion ( now  a  part  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
and  Environmental  Health  Service)  and  to 
centralize  the  entire  payroll  processing  opera- 
tions in  Washington,  D.C.,  rather  than  to 
split  the  operation  between  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Baltimore.  Maryland.  .  .  , 

At  June  30,  1968,  DCP  was  paying  about 
llO.OOO  employees  whose  groaa  annual  earn- 
ings for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended  aggregated 
about  $858,000,000.  .  .  . 

Since  processing  the  first  check,  DCP  has 
experienced  a  high  rate  of  error  which  has 
precluded  the  automation  of  other  functions 
such  as  fiscal  accounting,  leave  accounting. 
and  personnel  management  and  related  ac- 
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tlvltlea.  The  HBW  internal  audit  staff  made  a 
review  of  the  centralized  payroll  system  in 
AprU  1964,  about  a  year  after  the  system 
began  operation.  As  a  result  of  that  exami- 
nation, the  internal  auditors  Issued  a  report 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller, 
which  Included  the  following  statement: 

"The  number  of  discrepancies  noted  dur- 
ing our  examination,  and  the  general  lack  of 
control  over  essential  documents  was  far  In 
excess  of  that  which  should  be  expected  in  a 
payroll  operation  where  there  Is  little,  If  any, 
tolerance  for  error."  .  .  . 


salary  payments  made  to  persons  not 

KNTrrLEO   TO  BR   PAD 

We  noticed  that  1,481  Oovernment  pay- 
checks amounting  to  $288,233  had  been  re- 
turned to  DCP  by  payees  or  the  agents  desig- 
nated to  handle  paychecks  because  the  checks 
had  been  Issued  erroneously.  Also,  89  per- 
sonal checks  amounting  to  $15,757,  represent- 
ing refunds  from  persons  who  had  been  over- 
paid, were  received  by  DCP.  To  the  extent 
possible  from  the  data  available  to  us,  we 
have  categorized  the  checks  In  the  table 
shown  below  by  the  types  of  errors  Involved. 


been  l8S\ied  during  the  e-month  period  pre- 
ceding  the  date  we  noted  them;  however, 
some  were  older— the  oldest  being  dated 
over  2  years  prior  to  the  date  we  noticed 
the  checks.  The  1,661  checks  consisted  of 
the  following:  


Number 
ot  checks 


Amount 


Government  cliecks  returned  b»  payees 

and  designated  agents l,*'!      km,"-* 

Personal  checks  primarily  for  refunds 

ot  payroll  overpayments --  ziu         iM.\>ii 

Total.  .'      1.661        mW6 


Types  ol  errors 


Payments  to  ptospeeJive  employoes  who  fiever  reported  lor  duty.... 

Payments  to  employtes  who  had  resigned  1  to  24  months  previously 

Payments  to  emptoyees  who  were  onleave  without  pay ir-sj" 

Payments  to  intermittent  empkiyees  lor  periods  when  they  were  not  employed.. 
DuplKate  and  liiplicate  payments  to  employees  (or  the  same  period  or  purpose. 

Checks  issued  in  incsrrect  amounts 

UiKlassified  because  ol  missing  document* ■ 


Number  of 

Total  amount 

checks 

of  checks 

7 

$1,52* 

257 

41,119 

105 

16,083 

16 

2.295 

68 

17,171 

230 

52, 117 

857 

173,677 

Tettl. 


1,540 


303,990 


.  .  .  Also,  we  noted  that  five  former  em- 
ployees cashed  salary  checks  although  they 
were  not  entitled  to  any  salary  payment. 
The  five  employees  were  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
(PH8).  The  ofllcers  resigned  from  PHS  on 
the  dates  shown  in  the  following  table,  and 
each  received  full  monthly  pay  checks 
through  September  30,  1966.  The  unearned 
pay  checks  that  were  cashed  by  recipients 
are  summarized  below. 
Last  date  for  which  employee  was  entitled 

to  be  paid 
Commissioned  officer:  Amount  overpaid 

A,  June  18.   1966 $1,983 

B,  June  18,  1966- — 1.  636 

C,  July  17,  1966 1.863 

D,  Aug.  13,  1966- 1.067 

B.  Aug.  37,  1966 —  875 

Total   - -  $7,411 

The  issuance  of  erroneous  checks  through 
September  1996  to  officer  A  did  not  come  to 
the  attenUon  of  DCP  '.ntll  February  1967 
when  officer  A  wrote  to  DCP  complaining  that 
his  1966  W-3  withholding  statement  was  In 
error.  A  DCP  official  Informed  us  that  similar 
complaints  from  the  other  four  officers  led  to 
discovery  of  the  Issuance  of  the  remaining 
erroneous  checks. 

As  of  April  1968.  DCP  had  collected  $5,847 
of  these  unearned  payments  and  collection 
efforts  were  continuing. 

ERRONEOUS   ISSUANCE    OP    SAVINGS    BONDS 

For  the  pay  period  ending  July  29,  1967, 
33,164  savings  bonds  with  a  purchase  price 
totaling  about  $1,605,000  v/ere  erroneously  Is- 
sued to  the  designated  agents  for  distribu- 
tion to  employees  who  had  not  had  appropri- 
ate amounts  withheld  from  their  pay.  When 
pCP  personnel  discovered  this  error  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary,  Finance,  instructed 
the  designated  agents  to  return  all  33.154 
bonds  to  DCP  and  not  to  distribute  them  to 
employees. 

TIMELY   DISPOSITION    NOT   MADE   OF  AUTHORIZED 
DEDUCTIONS 

We  noUced  that  a  $31.3  million  check  for 
payroll  dedxictlons  drawn  In  favor  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  on  August  1.  1966, 
had  been  kept  on  hand  for  over  3  months. 
We  also  found  96  checks  totaling  $43,195 
drawn  in  favor  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  insurance  and  retirement  iMtyments. 
which  had  not  been  fwwarded  to  the  Com- 
mission. After  we  brought  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  DCP  personnel,  the  checks 
were  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 


CASH    AHD    CHECKS    LETT    IN    UNLOCKED    FILE 
DRAWER 

In  addition  to  the  checks  discussed  above, 
we  noticed  1,661  checks  totaling  over  $308,000 
and  cash  totaling  $614  in  an  unlocked  file 
drawer.  The  checks  had  for  the  most  part 


Most  of  the  Government  checlts  and  all  the 
personal  checks  have  since  been  deposited  in 
the  Treasury.  .  .  . 

The  errors  In  earnings  and  taxes  withheld 
as  reported  on  withholding  statements  could, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  had  u  direct  effect 
upon  taxes  paid  by  employees  to  Federal  and 
State  governments  unless  the  errors  were 
subsequently  detected  and  corrected.  So  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  records  for 
individual  employees,  none  of  the  errors  we 
have  cited  had  been  corrected  prior  to  the 
time  we  brought  our  findings  to  HEW's  at- 
tention. A  summary  of  the  possible  effect 
upon  Federal  income  taxes  of  the  total  esti- 
mated monetary  value  of  errors  for  1965 
follows : 


Result  o!  errors 


Erroneously 
reported  in- 
come and  tax 
withholdings 


Possible  effect  on  income  taies 


Over- 
payments 


Taxable  income  understated  by *^'?m'SS 

Taxable  income  overstated  by Wun 

Erroneous  credit  given  for  taxes  not  withheld tiailn 

Erroneous  credit  given  (or  taxes  withheld *''• '"" 


■  $45,920 
'  '478.'566" 


Under- 
payments 

I  $402, 080 
21.440 


Total - 


524.480 


423. 520 


Combined  total  of  overpayments  and  underpayments 3.700,000 


948.000 


There  were  no  overstatements  of  earnings 
for  State  tax  purposes  disclosed  by  our  re- 
view, but  understatements  would,  we  esti- 
mate, total  $2,400,000.  Because  of  the  dif- 
ferences In  tax  rates  in  various  States,  it  was 
not  practical  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
estimated  understatements  of  earnings  on 
State  tax  revenues.  The  estimated  errors  in 
States  taxes  withheld  were  as  follows: 

Type  of  error : 

Erroneous  credit  given  for  State 

taxes  not  withheld 

Taxes    withheld    but    employee 

not  given  credit 997 


$2.  500 
,500 


■  Based  upon  the  minimum  effective  tax  rate  of  14  percent  of  the  erroneously  reported  taxable  income. 

During  the  same  week  the  Treasury 
Department  announced  a  more  intensive 
program  to  increase  sales  of  series  E 
bonds  to  the  public. 

Series  E  bonds  are  sold  to  the  wage 
earners,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  smaller  investors  in  general, 
and  significantly  they  are  paying  only 
4'/'4  percent  and  must  be  held  the  full  7 
years  in  order  to  get  this  return. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  show  such  a  disparity 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  treats  the  dif- 
ferent investors. 

When  the  sale  of  series  E  bonds  was 
first  initiated  the  principle  v.as  that  they 
were  to  be  sold  to  the  small  investors 
in  limited  amounts  that  could  be  pur- 
chased during  any  one  year,  and  they 
bore  interest  at  rates  slightly  higher 
than  that  being  paid  by  banks  or  that 
paid  by  the  Government  to  the  large  in- 
vestors in  Government  bonds. 

In  recent  years  this  situation  has  been 
reversed,  and  now  the  Government  is 
paying  6 ',4  to  6^2  percent  to  the  large 
investors  while  at  the  same  time  asking 
the  wage  earners  of  America  to  lend 
their  money  to  the  Federal  Government 
at  4V4  percent  on  the  premise  that  we 
are  fighting  a  war  and  that  it  is  an  act 
of  patriotism. 

If  interest  rates  on  Goverament  bonds 
are  to  be  presented  on  patriotic  principles 
then  let  It  be  equally  applicable  to  all  who 
invest. 


Total    - 1,000,000 

The  errors  we  found  In  gross  pay.  tax  de- 
ductions, and  leave  balances  resulted  from 
the  use  of  Incorrect  pay  rates,  improper  ad- 
justments of  earnings  and  tax  deductions, 
and  clerical  Inaccuracies  In  maintaining  em- 
ployees' annual  and  sick  leave  balances.  The 
errors  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  DCP 
personnel  and  appropriate  corrective  action 
was  taken. 


NEED  FOR  EQUAL  RETURN  FROM 
GOVERNMENT  BONDS  TO  EVERY- 
ONE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  earlier  this  week  the  Federal 
Government  arranged  the  financing  of 
a  multibillion-dollar  bond  issue.  These 
bonds  were  sold  to  the  public  at  interest 
rates  varying  from  6V4  to  6h^  percent 
with  maturities  ranging  between  15 
months  and  7  years. 
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I  renew  the  recommendation  which  I 
made  to  the  previous  administration;  and 
that  is.  that  the  Federal  Government 
initiate  a  new  savings  bond  program 
where  it  will  pay  to  the  small  wage 
earners  a  rate  of  interest  comparable  to 
that  being  paid  to  the  banlcs  and  large 
investors. 

EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FTUNQ 
OP  APPLICATIONS  OP  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress S.  3406  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
Calendar.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to 
extend  by  5  years  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  State  of  Alaska  could  make  its 
selection  of  certain  lands  which  had  been 
allotted  to  it  when  granted  statehood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
or^lered^  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows': 

S.  3406 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission  of   the   State  of   Alaska   Into   the 
Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
nung  of  appllcationa  for  the  selection  of 
certain  lands  by  such  State 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represfntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assernbled,   That    the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  6 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the 
Union",  approved  July  7.  1958  (72  Stat.  339), 
aa  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten 
years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fifteen 
years". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recognizing  that  last  year  there 
had  been  a  major  oil  discovery  in  the 
Alaskan  region  I  asked  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
until  such  time  as  additional  information 
could  be  obtained  from  the  various  de- 
partments as  to  how  its  enactment  would 
affect  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  date  of  October  29,  1968,  I  di- 
rected identical  letters  to  the  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udtdl,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Honorable  Charles  J. 
Zwlck,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  asking  for  a  restatement  of  the 
positions  of  their  departments  on  this 
legislation  along  with  answers  to  a  series 
of  questions  as  to  how  its  enactment 
would  affect  the  U.S.  Government. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  letter  of  October  29,  1968,  as 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Charles  J. 
Zwlck  followed  by  a  copy  of  his  reply 
thereto  under  date  of  January  4,  1969 
along  with  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OCTOBEB  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Cmaslks  J.  Zwick. 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  BuiUtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEjiM  M>.  Zwick:  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  S.  3406  was  left  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  without  any  action  being  taken. 
This  U  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Bart- 
lett  and  Senator  Oruenlng.  the  purpoee  of 


which  was  to  extend  the  time  for  the  filing  of 
applications  for  the  selection  of  certain  lands 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  fifteen  years. 

In  the  Committee  Report  the  Departments 
are  quoted  as  having  endorsed  this  proposal: 
however,  I  note  that  the  endorsements  of 
the  respective  agencies  appear  prior  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  major  oil  field  In  that 
area.  I  am  therefore  asking  for  a  new  report 
from  your  Bureau  as  to  how  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  affect  the'  position  or  equity 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment.  Does  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  stlU  recommend  Its 
enactment  upon  the  convening  of  the  next 
Congress? 

In  addition  to  stating  the  position  of  your 
Bureau  I  would  appreciate  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  The  effective  date  of  the  charter  grant- 
ing Alaska  statehood,  along  with  both  elTec- 
Uve  and  expiration  dates  of  the  rights  ex- 
tended to  that  sute  for  claiming  certain 
acreage. 

(a)  The  number  of  acres  allocated  to  the 
state  under  this  option. 

(b)  A  record  of  all  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of  this  agreement  along  with  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  final  agreement. 

2.  Was  there  a  special  agreement  on  min- 
eral leases  ouutanding  at  the  time  Alaska 
was  admitted  to  statehood  and  how  were 
they  affected  by  these  options? 

(a)  How  would  they  be  affected  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  dates  as  proposed  In  S.  3406? 

3.  Were  the  recent  major  discoveries  of  oil 
fields  In  the  Alaskan  Region  made  on  govern- 
ment-owned or  state-claimed  lands  and  were 
they  government  or  state  leases? 

(a)  If  government  lands  or  leases  from 
the  government,  give  the  dates. 

4.  Would  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
extending  the  filling  date  permit  the  state 
to  claim  any  of  these  newly  discovered  oil 
fields  as  state  lands  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  without  the  legisla- 
tion? 

5.  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  would 
the  enactment  of  legislation  extending  this 
filing  date  react  either  favorably  or  adversely 
to  the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States 
Government? 

(a)  Do  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  involved? 

If  It  Is  the  position  of  your  Bureau  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  favorable 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, please  explain,  or  If  joxir  Bureau 
recommends  against  the  enactment,  explain 
how  It  would  adversely  affect  the  Govern- 
ment's InteresU.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  any  additional  informa- 
tion which  you  feel  should  be  considered  In 
making  a  decision  on  this  legislative  proposal. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  WnxuMS. 

ExEctmvs  Oinca  or  the  Pr«si- 
DEHT,   BcnicAO   or  THa   Bimorr, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  4.  1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiixiams, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  SiNAToa  WnxiAiis:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  October  29,  1968  letter  to  the  Director 
regarding  S.  3406.  90th  Congress,  a  bill  which 
would  have  extended  the  time  within  which 
the  State  could  select  Federal  mineral  lands 
which  are  under  lease.  Preparation  of  the 
1970  budget  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply. 

A  key  question  In  your  letter  was  whether 
we  would  recommend  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation by  the  next  Congress. 

In  view  of  changed  circumstances  such  as 
described  In  your  letter,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  changed  lU  position  concerning  this 
legislation  in  letters  sent  to  Congressman 
Asplnall  on  September  4,  1968,  and  September 
S,  1968.  and  to  Senator  Jackson  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  Copies  of  those  letters  are  attached. 

Our  current  position  on  such  legislation  Is 
that  there  Is.  In  process,  a  general  appraisal 
and  review  of  Federal  mineral  and  land  poli- 


cies which  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  any 
such  legislation,  and  would  be  directly  af- 
fected by  lU  enactment.  We,  therefore,  still 
prefer  that  no  congressional  action  be  taken 
in  this  a»ea  until  both  we  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  complete  analyses  which  are  underway. 

We  understand  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  reply  to  the  technical  questions 
(1  through  3)  in  your  letter.  We  will  not 
repeat  that  Information  here. 

Your  question  it  4  is,  "Would  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  legislation  extending  the  filing 
date  permit  the  State  to  claim  any  of  these 
newly  discovered  oil  fields  as  State  lands 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
without  the  legislation?" 

At  present.  It  U  Impossible  to  reply  with 
certainty.  The  recent  discoveries  were  on 
lands  which  the  State  has  already  selected 
after  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  sec.  6(b)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 
However,  they  are  adjacent  to  Federal  lands 
on  which  oil  is  very  likely  to  be  found,  and 
It  has  been  on  lands  In  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4  which  Is  part  of  the  same  geologic 
area. 

Selection  of  over  100,000,000  acres  of  Fed- 
eral lands  was  authorized  to  continue  for  25 
years  after  passage  of  the  Statehood  Act. 
Included  in  the  Act  was  the  privilege  of 
selecting  lands  leased  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Act  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Later, 
the  Act  was  amended  allowing  selection  of 
lands  leased  after  passage  of  the  Act  and 
extending  that  privilege  another  five  years. 

Reinstatement  after  January  3,  1969,  of 
the  privilege  of  selecting  leased  lands  per- 
mits the  State  to  withhold  selection  of  min- 
eral lands  until  they  are  a  known  and  val- 
uable property  and  then  to  select  only  the 
acreage  required  to  maximize  the  value  of 
the  selection.  Alternatively,  the  State,  with- 
out such  legislation,  must  after  January  3. 
1969,  select  lands  more  or  less  at  random, 
guided,  however,  by  available  knowledge 
about  where  the  more  attractive  areas  with 
potential  for  oil  and  gas  acUvlty  are.  Thus, 
considering  the  Prudhoe  Bay  strike,  and  given 
current  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the 
North  Slope,  the  SUte  could  under  present 
law  and  even  without  the  extension  legisla- 
tion, select  large  areas  of  the  slope  on  a 
highly  advantageous,  rather  than  random, 
basis.  We  should  note  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  a  number  of  txncertalnties 
surrounding  the  whole  question  of  Federal 
lands  and  minerals  in  Alaska,  including  State 
selections. 

1.  If  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  were 
terminated  In  the  manner  proposed  In  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  late  Senator  Bart- 
lett,  those  lands  would  be  returned  to  the 
public  domain  and  would  be  available  for 
selection,  unless  they  were  Immediately  put 
under  Federal  lease,  in  which  case  they  would 
be  available  for  SUte  selection  only  If  ex- 
tension legislation  were  enacted. 

2.  In  order  to  protect  the  Alaska  natives 
by  preserving  the  status  quo,  and  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  Government's  appeal 
from  a  recent  court  decision  regarding  state 
selections,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  following  a  policy  of  not  leasing 
lands  In  Alaska  and  of  withholding  final  ac- 
tion on  State  selection  applications.  If  this 
policy  is  continued,  no  additional  lands  would 
be  Insulated  from  State  selection  by  virtue 
of  Issuance  of  mineral  leases.  Further,  we 
believe  the  question  of  competitive  versus 
noncompetltiTe  leasing  merits  further  study. 

3.  The  need  for  extension  legislation  is  al- 
so affected  by  the  question  of  sharing  of  rev- 
enues with  the  States.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  underway  studies  of  various 
mineral  policy  questions  Including  revenue 
sharing,  aa  does  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission. 

Your  question  No.  6  is:  "In  what  way  and 
to  what  extent  would  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation extending  the  filing  date  react  either 
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favorably  or  adversely  to  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  tmited  States  Oovemment? 
(a)  Do  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  the 
amount   of   revenue   involved? 

We  presently  do  not  have  information  suf- 
ficient to  respond  definitively  to  thta  ques- 
tion; several  of  the  uncertainties  listed  above 
win  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  answer. 
However,  we  believe  the  effect  would  Ije  ad- 
verse if  the  State  were  thereby  enabled,  as 
suggested  above,  to  select  leased  lands  of 
proven  value.  Under  present  law,  Alaska  re- 
ceives 90%  of  the  revenue  from  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  Federal  lands.  Therefore,  regard- 
less of  the  passage  of  extension  legislation 
and  regardless  whether  Alaska  selects  any 
more  lands,  under  present  law  only  10%  of 
revenues  from  leases  on  Federal  land  In 
Alaska  would  go  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  In 
connection  with  the  extent  of  the  effect  on 
the  financial  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
both  Interior  and  Defense  are  evaluating  the 
oil  and  gas  potential  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4.  These  evaluations  should  be 
completed  early  in  196e.  It  may  be  possible  to 
use  such  Information  coupled  with  other 
available  Information  to  assess  the  oil  and 
gas  potential  and  to  extrapolate  to  the  reve- 
nue Implications  of  the  leasing  of  Federal 
lands  outside  the  Reserve  on  the  North  Slope. 

However,  because  we  do  not  now  know 
the  value  of  these  oil  lands,  while  at  the  same 
time  knowing  It  Is  potentially  enormotis,  we 
have  sought  to  move  deliberately  in  this  vital 
resource  area.  Therefore,  while  we  don't 
have  an  answer  to  the  question  of  value  at 
this  time,  that  m  Itself  is  sufficient  reason 
for  careful  and  prudent  decisions. 
Sincerely. 

PHn-Lip  S.  Hughes, 

Deputy  Director. 


September  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs.   U.S.   Senate.  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  tomorrow, 
September  6,  on  S.  3406,  a  blU  which  would 
extend   by   an   additional   fifteen   years   the 
period  during  which  the  SUte  of  Alaska  may 
select  Federal  lands  which  are  already  under 
lease,  permit,  license  or  contract  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

On  July  3,  1968,  we  sent  you  a  report  on 
this  legislation  which  concurred  In  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  favor- 
ing a  five-year  extension.  However,  a  number 
of  developments  have  caused  us  to  wish  to 
consider  further  several  aspects  of  matters 
dealt  with  by  this  legislation. 

The  rapid  pace  of  mineral  exploration  and 
the  large  oU  strike  on  the  North  Slc^)e  of 
Alaska  in  particular  lend  emphasis  to  the 
tremendous  significance  of  Federal  mineral 
and  land  poUcles.  We  have  been  discussing 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
need  for  a  general  appraisal  and  review  of 
these  policies.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  study  of  revenue  sharing  and 
the  related  Department  of  Interior  analysis 
of  mineral  leasing  act  sharing  wiU  provide 
information  useful  in  this  review. 

In  these  circumsUnces,  in  a  September  4, 
1968  report,  we  asked  Chairman  Asplnall  for 
an  opportunity  to  reconsider  our  position 
on  H.R.  17874,  the  identical  House  bill,  with 
the  objective  of  making  a  specific  recom- 
mendation on  the  legislation  early  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  concurred  In  that  re- 
quest. We,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
House  Committee  defer  action  on  the  legis- 
lation unUl  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 
At  today's  House  Subcommittee  hearing 
on  H.R.  17874  there  was  discussion  of  the 
Bureau's  report  of  September  4.  1968.  and 
a  question  arose  as  to  our  view  concerning 
a  brief  extension  of  the  period  cited  in  that 


legislation  rather  than  deferral  of  legislative 
action  as  recommended  in  our  report. 

We  today  reported  to  Chairman  Asplnall 
that  we  continue  to  prefer  deferral  for  the 
reasons  outlined  above.  We  sUted,  however, 
that  if  the  Committee  believes  an  extension 
covering  the  period  of  further  study  is  es- 
sential, we  would  not  object  to  an  extension 
of  up  to  six  months. 
Sincerely, 

Wilfred  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant  Director  for 

Legislative  Reference. 

SEirrEMBER  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,  Committee  an  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
LonguMrth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  undersUnd  that 
during  today's  Subcommittee  hearing  on  H.R. 
17874  there  was  discussion  of  the  Bureau's 
report  of  September  4,   1968,  and  that  the 
question   arose   as   to   our   view   concerning 
a  brief  extension  of  the  period  cited  in  that 
legislation  rather  than  deferral  of  legislative 
action  as  recommended  in  our  report. 

We  continue  to  prefer  deferral  for  reasons 
outlined  in  the  September  4th  report.  How- 
ever. If  the  Committee  believes  an  extension 
covering  the  period  of  further  study  Is  es- 
sential, we  would  not  object  to  an  extension 
of  up  to  six  months. 
Sincerely, 

Wilfred  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant  Director  for 

Legislative  Reference. 

September  4,  1968. 

Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 


(1  through  3)  in  your  letter.  We  will  not  re- 
peat that  information  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  let- 
ter as  addressed  to  Secretary  Udall  was 
also  dated  October  29  and  that  between 
that  date  and  January  20  I  was  prom- 
ised on  repeated  occasions  that  the  Sec- 
retary's reply  had  been  prepared  and  was 
awaiting  his  signature,  I  regret  to  report 
that  to  date  I  have  not  received  an 
answer.  ': 

1  caimot  understand  why  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  not  more  inter- 
ested in  replying  to  ti|iese  questions  since 
they  now  all  admit  pat  millions  of  pros- 
pective Government  revenue  are  in- 
volved in  the  decision  that  may  be  made 
on  this  proposal. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  October  29  as  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  His  failure  to  reply  should 
be  noted  by  the  Interior  Committee 
should  any  thought  be  given  to  consider- 
ing this  question  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

October  29.  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  S.  3406  was  left  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  without  any  action  being 
taken.  This  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Bartlett  and  Senator  Omening,  the  purpose 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Hearings  have  been\_©f   which   was   to   extend  the   tune  for   the 
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scheduled  for  September  6,  on  H.R.  17874,  a 
bill  which  would  extend  by  an  additional 
fifteen  years  the  period  during  which  the 
State  of  Alaska  may  select  Federal  lands 
which  are  already  under  lease,  permit,  license 
or  contract  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

You  may  recall  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  sent  to  your  Committee  a  report 
favoring  a  five-year  extension.  We  had  pre- 
viously concurred  In  a  similar  Interior  report 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  S.  3406.  an  iden- 
tical bill.  However,  a  number  of  develop- 
ments have  caused  tis  to  wish  to  consider 
further  several  aspects  of  matters  dealt  with 
by  this  legislation. 

The  rapid  pace  of  mineral  exploration  and 
the  large  oil  strike  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  in  particular  lend  emphasis  to  the 
tremendous  significance  of  Federal  mineral 
and  land  policies.  We  have  been  discussing 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
need  for  a  general  appraisal  and  review  of 
these  policies.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Conunisslon  study  of  revenue  sharing  and 
the  related  Department  of  Interior  analysU 
of  mineral  leasing  act  sharing  will  provide 
Information  useful  in  this  review. 

In  the  CircumsUnces,  we  would  appreciate 
opportunity  to  reconsider  our  position  on 
H.R.  17874  with  the  objective  of  making  a 
specific  recommendation  on  the  legislation 
early  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  concurs  in 
this  request.  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
that  the  Committee  defer  action  on  thU 
legislation  until  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 

Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  Mr. 
Zwick's  reply  he  states: 

We  understand  that  the  Department  ot 
Interior  wUl  reply  to  the  technical  questions 


filing  of  applications  for  the  selection  of 
certain  lands  by  the  SUte  of  Alaska  to  fifteen 
years. 

In  the  Committee  Report  the  Departments 
are  quoted  as  having  endorsed  this  proposal; 
however,  I  note  that  the  endorsements  of  the 
respective  agencies  appear  prior  to  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  a  major  oil  field  in  that 
area.  I  am  therefore  asking  for  a  new  re- 
port from  your  Department  as  to  how  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  affect  the  position 
or  equity  of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 
Does  the  Interior  Department  stUl  recom- 
mend Its  enactment  upon  the  convening  of 
the  next  Congress? 

In  addition  to  stetlng  the  position  of  your 
Department  I  would  appreciate  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  The  effective  date  of  the  charter  grant- 
ing Alaska  statehood,  along  with  both  effec- 
tive and  expiration  dates  of  the  rlghte  ex- 
tended to  that  sUte  for  claiming  certain 
acreage. 

(a)  The  number  of  acres  allocated  to  the 
sUte  under  this  option. 

(b)  A  record  of  all  extensions  or  modifi- 
cations of  thte  agreement  along  with  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  final  agreement. 

2.  Was  there  a  special  agreement  on  min- 
eral leases  outstanding  at  the  time  Ala.=!ka 
was  admitted  to  sutehood  and  how  were 
they  affected  by  these  options? 

(a)  How  would  they  be  affected  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  dates  as  proposed  In  S.  3406? 

3.  Were  the  recent  major  discoveries  of  oil 
fields  in  the  Alaskan  Region  made  on  gov- 
ernment-owned or  state-claimed  lands  and 
were  they  government  or  state  leases? 

(a)  If  government  lands  or  leases  from  the 
government,  gi\'e  the  dates. 

4.  Would  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion extending  the  filing  date  permit  the 
sUte  to  claim  any  of  these  newly  discovered 
oil  fields  as  sUte  lands  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  without  the  legisla- 
tion? 
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5.  m  what  way  and  to  what  extent  would 
the  enactment  of  lee:lslatlon  extending  this 
filing  date  react  either  favorably  or  adversely 
to  the  financial  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Government? 

(a)  Do  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  Involved? 

If  It  Is  the  position  of  your  Department  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  favorable 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, please  explain,  or  If  your  Department 
recommends  against  the  enactment,  explain 
how  It  would  adversely  affect  the  Govern- 
ment's Interests.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  any  additional  Informa- 
tion which  you  feel  should  be  considered 
In  making  a  decision  on  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

Tours  sincerely, 

JOKN  J.  Wn.LIAMS. 


CASTRO'S  CUBA  AFTER  10  YEARS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  10  years  ago,  in  fact.  In  late 
December  1958  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
small  guerrilla  force  of  fighting  men 
camft  out  of  the  Sierra  Maestra  Moun- 
tains!-which  had  been  their  base  for 
some  years,  in  their  hit-and-run  fighting 
against  the  dictatorial  regime  of  Ful- 
gencio  Batista.  On  January  1,  1959, 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  small  force  of  fight- 
ing men  entered  Havana  and  paraded 
down  the  main  thoroughfare.  The  tumul- 
tuous welcome  of  more  than  a  million 
men.  women,  and  children  crowding 
throughout  the  broad  avenues  of  Havana 
shouting  and  weeping  for  joy  was  so 
tremendous,  enthusiastic,  and  expressed 
so  much  happiness  and  relief  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  belief. 

For  years  preceding  this  time  a  former 
sergeant  of  the  Cuban  Army.  Fulgencio 
Batista,  had  been  in  power,  not  by  elec- 
tion, but  by  force  and  violence.  For  years 
preceding  this  New  Year's  Day,  dictator 
Batista  had  ruled  Cuba  with  its  7 
million  population  as  his  own  flefdom. 
His  had  been  a  ciniel,  corrupt  dictatorial 
regime.  New  York  racketeers  had  ar- 
ranged with  him  to  operate  the  gambling 
houses  and  casinos  of  Havana,  and  that 
beautiful  city  had  become  the  vacation 
center  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  gambling  mecca  bringing  in  ship- 
loads of  pleasure-seeking  vacationers 
along  with  gangsters  and  racketeers 
from  New  York  who  controlled  the  gam- 
bling syndicate.  All  the  time  Sergeant 
Batista,  dictator  of  this  beautiful  island 
In  the  Caribbean,  was  dejxjsitlng  In  his 
secret  Swiss  bank  accounts  the  millions 
he  took  in  during  his  years  in  power  by 
cr\ishing  his  own  people  into  further 
oppression  with  taxes  and  corruption 
that  was  rampant  throughout  all  Cuba 
and  from  huge  sums  he  skimmed  from 
the  gambling  tables. 

Then,  on  that  New  Year's  Day  he  sud- 
denly and  secretly  left  for  Europe  to  join 
his  Swiss  bank  account.  Throughout  the 
yeai-s  since  that  time  he  has  been  enjoy- 
ing the  good  life  and  sun  on  the  French 
Riviera  and  at  his  luxurious  villa  In 
Spain. 

At  the  time  of  the  triumph  of  Fidel 
Castro  it  was  said  that  administration 
leaders  and  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
over  the  sudden  turn  of  events.  To  me 
that  always  seemed  pectillar.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  was  vacationing  in  Florida 


the  latter  half  of  December  having  dis- 
solved my  law  firm.  It  seemed  well  known 
in  Key  West,  Miami  Beach,  and  Palm 
Beach  among  those  with  whom  I  talked 
that  the  guerrillas  had  won  the  war  in 
Cuba  and  that  Batista  would  either  be 
executed  or  exiled  within  a  few  days. 
County  and  State  officials  in  Florida  with 
whom  I  talked  and  also  many  in  private 
life  knew  the  facts.  Finally  the  CIA  and 
officials  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion learned  what  had  been  common 
knowledge  in  Florida. 

During  the  intervening  10  years  our 
relationship  with  dictator  Castro  and 
members  of  his  regime  has  been  most 
un.satisfactory.  In  fact,  sometimes 
stormy  and  grim. 

President  Eisenhower  in  January  1961 
severed  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Cuban  Government.  Our  Embassy  in  Ha- 
vana was  closed.  Our  Ambassador  and 
members  of  his  staff  returned  immedi- 
ately to  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  for  this  Nation,  and  in 
my  Judgment  to  our  prejudice,  we  have 
been  since  that  time  compelled  to  deal 
with  Cuban  officials  through  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Swiss  Embassy.  We  there- 
by lost  our  own  listening  post  and  open 
window  to  all  that  has  gone  on  in  Cuba 
during  the  past  10  years. 

Of  course,  what  has  gone  on  in  this 
little  island  close  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  has 
generally  speaking  become  known  to  us. 
Unfortunately,  there  have  been  delays 
in  acquiring  precise  knowledge.  This  was 
made  clearly  evident  to  all  Americans  in 
October  of  1962  and  at  some  other 
periods. 

Immediately  following  the  time  our 
Government  severed  all  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  and  placed  reliance  upon 
the  Swiss  Embassy  to  look  after  our  in- 
terests, Fidel  Castro's  Cuban  Govern- 
ment confiscated  the  property  of  Amer- 
ican corporations  and  individuals  and 
there  was  considerable  financial  loss  in- 
volved. Whether  such  procedure  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment had  we  not  severed  diplomatic 
relations  is  a  matter  for  argument. 

Then  there  was  the  missile  crisis  of 
1962  and  our  blockade  of  Cuba  and  an 
eyeball  to  eyeball  confrontation  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrush- 
chev. Khrushchev  blinked.  The  missiles 
were  withdrawn.  War  was  averted. 

Also,  there  was  the  horrendous  blunder 
of  our  CIA  training  Cubans  and  some 
Americans  in  Guatemala  for  an  invasion 
of  Cuba  and  liberation  of  its  people  from 
the  Castro  rule.  The  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion  took  place.  Some  Americans 
were  killed,  hundreds  of  Cubans  killed 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  poorly  plaimed 
invasion  was  crushed.  Then  our  Govern- 
ment paid  a  huge  ransom  in  medical  sup- 
plies to  secure  the  release  from  imprison- 
ment of  some  hundreds  taken  prisoner  in 
that  invasion.  Even  today,  thousands  of 
Cuban  refugees  are  being  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  our  Government  while 
they  are  no  doubt  plotting  fuither  in- 
vasions. 

Almost  daily  we  read  of  hijacking  in- 
cidents. Unfortunately  we  have  no  em- 
bassy nor  staff  in  Havana  but  are  de- 
pendent on  the  Swiss  to  make  protests 
to  the  Cuban  Oovei-nment.  This  is  illus- 
trative of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 


prejudiced  through  these  years  because 
we  lack  means  of  direct  communication 
with  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  Tact  that  ap- 
parently the  present  Cuban  regime  is 
firmly  entrenched.  To  our  knowledge  no 
rebellion  nor  guerrilla  warfare  is  being 
waged  against  Fidel  Castro  and  his  gov- 
ernment. 

It  appears  that  of  all  the  7  to  8  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children  living  in 
Cuba,  an  overwhelming  majority  are  bet- 
ter off  physically  and  financially  than 
they  were  10  years  ago,  and  from  all  the 
knowledge  we  Americans  are  able  to  ac- 
quire, an  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
Cuban  people  do  support  and  uphold 
the  present  administration.  I  express  re- 
gret over  the  fact  that  Fidel  Castro  does 
have  the  support  of  a  huge  majority  of 
his  people,  but  we  should  not  be  blind 
to  the  facts. 

The  Castro  regime  Is  totalitarian.  It 
is  Communist.  The  regime  of  Fulgencio 
Batista  was  totalitarian.  It  was  fascist. 
Communist  dictators  and  fascist  dicta- 
tors govern  by  decree.  The  voice  of  the 
people  of  countries  so  misgoverned  are 
not  heard  nor  are  their  votes  tolerated. 
Surely  the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
its  operations  are  abhorrent  to  freedom - 
loving  men  and  women  of  our  country. 

Very  definitely,  to  speak  for  a  moment 
regarding  Western  Hemisphere  nations, 
the  fascist  militarist  regimes  of  Brazil, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  now  Peru, 
are  abhorrent  to  freedom-loving  citizens 
everywhere.  Yet,  at  the  time  In  the 
Argentine  Republic,  so-called,  the  gen- 
erals overthrew  the  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent and  sent  him  into  exile,  we  did  not 
break  diplomatic  relations  with  Argen- 
tina. When  the  generals  of  the  Brazilian 
Army  by  a  midnight  coup  overthrew  the 
President  of  that  great  nation,  our 
Government  did  not  sever  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  regime.  Now,  In  re- 
cent weeks,  the  militarists  of  Peru  have 
ousted  the  duly  elected  President.  He  is 
exiled  from  his  own  counti-y.  These 
fascist  generals  by  decree  have  expropri- 
ated property  of  American  corporations 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
In  our  newspapers  we  read  tuivertise- 
ments  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  denounc- 
ing the  fact  that  the  fascist  riilers  of  Peru 
have  seized  their  property,  giving  no 
compensation  whatever.  Yet  we  con- 
tinue to  permit  American  businessmen 
to  sell  the  products  of  American  factories 
to  all  these  fascist  governments  and  their 
nationals,  but  the  products,  even  medi- 
cines, produced  in  America  may  not  be 
sold  to  the  Cubtm  Government  nor  to 
Cubans.  Americans  are  barred  from 
visiting  Cuba.  The  Communists,  who  also 
govern  by  decree,  have  taken  over  Cuba. 
Hence  diplomatic  relations  were  broken. 
Americam  businessmen  and  farmers  may 
not  profit  with  any  trade  with  that  coun- 
try. In  those  other  republics,  so-called,  of 
South  America — Brazil,  Argentina,  Para- 
guay, and  most  recently  Peru — where 
fascist  rulers  govern  by  decree,  our  em- 
bassies have  not  been  closed.  Trade  be- 
tween Americans  tuid  the  nationals  of 
those  countries  has  not  been  barred. 

Historically,  Athens  was  the  cradle  of 
democracy.  Yet  when  Fascist  colonels 
overthrew    the    constitutional    govem- 
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ment  In  a  midnight  coup,  our  OoTem- 
ment  did  not  close  our  Embassy  nor 
break  diplomatic  relations.  Our  Oovern- 
ment  continued  uninterruptedly  to  rec- 
ognize this  Fascist  regime  in  Greece. 

We  have  recognized  lor  many  years  the 
ruthless  and  bloodstained  tyrant  Fran- 
cols  Duvaller  whose  dictatorship  has  Im- 
poverished the  people  of  HaltL  Haiti  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Along  the  coasUl 
area  and  inland  as  one  climbs  into  the 
beautiful  terrain  of  the  Temperate  Zone 
the  land  Is  fertile;  the  jungles  are  lush. 
Yet,  the  ironhanded  rule  of  Duvaller  has 
so  Impoverished  the  inhabitants  of  Haiti 
that  it  is  the  slum  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
income  anywhere  in  our  hemisphere. 
That  iron  hand  of  Duvaller  is  also  a 
bloodstained  hand.  Citizens  suspected  to 
be  hostile  to  his  regime  are  executed 
without  trial.  Still,  we  recognize  this 
tyrant  and  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  his  government. 

The  United  SUtes  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  Fascist  regime  of  dictator 
Franco  in  Spain.  In  fact,  liberty  loving 
Spaniards,  now  being  further  oppressed 
by  new  censorship  and  more  restrictions 
recently  applied  by  Franco,  claim  that 
except  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States  his  regime  would  have  been  over- 
thrown years  ago. 

Our  country  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  every  Fascist  regime  In  the 
entire  world.  Our  Government  maintains 
diplomatic  relations  with  every  Commu- 
nist govenunent  in  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  little  Albania.  The  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations,  in 
fact  with  all  governments  governing  by 
decree  and  by  single  party  rule  except 
for  Albania  and  Cuba. 

It  has  been  said  that  early  in  1959 
President  Elsenhower's  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  was  at  the 
time  advised  by  our  CIA  that  the  Fidel 
Castro  government  would  topple  in  a 
matter  of  weeks,  so  he  advised  President 
Eisenhower  to  follow  a  hard  line  policy 
toward  the  Castro  regime— a  policy 
which  eventually  led  to  a  complete  break 
in  diplomatic  relations  and  possibly  to 
many  of  the  crises  and  difficulties  that 
ensued  through  the  years.  Whether  that 
Washington  gossip  is  historically  true 
or  not.  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  know  that  depending  upon  the 
Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana  as  our  listen- 
ing post  has  proven  through  almost  10 
years  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  Inade- 
quate. Let  us  hope  that  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  will  re- 
assess all  facets  of  ovir  relationship  with 
the  regime  governing  Cuba.  Very  likely 
for  all  I  know  they  have  already  com- 
menced reappraising  our  policies  relating 
to  President  Dorticos,  of  Cuba,  and  all 
other  officials  supporting  Fidel  Castro.  No 
doubt  the  contrast  as  to  what  we  have 
been  doing  In  dealing  with  Peru  and  what 
we  have  done  In  dealing  with  Cuba  has 
become  a  matter  of  concern. 

We  Americans  despise  commimlsm.  Yet 
we  have  no  right  to  direct  the  people  of 
Cuba  as  to  what  sort  of  government  they 
must  maintain  any  more  than  we  have 
a  right  to  direct  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
that  they  mu^  not  have  a  Communist 
regime. 


The  evidervce  Is  overwhelming  that 
Cuba  has  a  viable  government.  This  Is  a 
Commxmist  government  which  Ameri- 
cans generally  despise.  It  Is  a  govern- 
ment, however,  that  appears  firmly  m 
power  and  has  been  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  ,   .. 

Whether  or  not  the  tyranny  of  the 
present  government  of  Cuba  is  as  bad  or 
as  worse  than  the  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Batista  govermnent  that  pre- 
ceded it,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  considered. 
We  do  Icnow  however  that  the  people 
of  Cuba,  those  who  work  in  the  sugar 
cane  fields  and  the  people  crowded  in 
the  slums  of  Havana,  Santiago,  and  other 
cities,  are  from  all  reports  better  off  in 
every  way  and  enjoy  greater  content- 
ment and  a  better  life  than  they  had  dur- 
ing the  Batista  regime. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  4,  1969, 
there  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  one  of  our  Nation's  great  news- 
papers,  a  very   informative   article   by 
James  Nelson  Goodsell,   the  Monitor's 
Latin  American  correspondent,  entitled 
"Now  We  Begin  the  Second  10  Years."  In 
his  article,  Mr.  Goodsell  points  out  that 
while  there  is  discontent  in  Cuba,  whUe 
there  are  shortages,  and  while  many  have 
not  reconciled  themselves  to  the  Com- 
munist government,  for  the  most  part 
Castro  enjoys  the  allegiance  of  the  great 
majority  of  Cubans.  He  reports  that  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  who  form  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  are  some- 
what better  off  than  they  were  10  years 
ago  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1969,  there  appeared  a  front- 
page  article   entitled,    'Fidel's   Experi- 
ment, Most  Cubans  Appear  Content  With 
Castro's    10-Year-Old    Regime,"    which 
confirms  Mr.  Goodsell's  observations  and 
conclusions  regarding  conditions  in  Cuba 
today  and  the  stabiUty  of  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  ^      _.,  - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1969] 
Ftoel's  Experiment:  Most  Cubans  Appear 
Content  Wrrn  Casteo's  10-Year-Old  Be- 
ciME— Jails  Hold  10,000  Dissentcss,  But 
Improved  Education,  Health,  Wages  Win 
Favor— Free  Calls  on  Public  Phones 

(By  Herbert  G.  Lawson) 
San  Akdres,  Cuba.— Antonio  Toledo,  a 
barefoot,  nearly  toothless  tobacco  farmer, 
warmly  greets  an  American  visitor  to  hU 
dirt-floor  home  In  this  remote  western 
mountain  valley.  A  photo  of  Fidel  Castro 
hangs  on  one  wall,  but  the  family's  moet 
cherished  possession  Is  a  wall  rack  full  of 
china  plates  and  coffee  cups. 

•We  never  had  those  before  the  revolu- 
tion,- say  Mr.  Toledo.  "We  have  more  money 
now."  Though  he  has  refused  to  yield  to 
pressure  to  give  up  his  land  to  the  state,  he's 
Klad  to  sell  his  output  to  the  government 
and  notes  that  It  gives  him  free  fertilizer 
that  has  quadrupled  his  crop.  His  grandchild 
wlU  go  to  a  free,  modem  boarding  school  in 
the  valley.  He  and  his  family  now  have  two 
doctors  nearby;  before  the  revolution,  medi- 
cal help  for  the  8,000  people  In  the  valley  was 
35   miles  away— over  a  mountain   without 

roads.  ^  ^  .     ,« 

Mr  Toledo's  enthusiasm  for  Cubas  10- 
year-'old  Communist  regime  isn't  shared  by 
everyone  on  this  tropical  island  of  eight  mil- 


lion people.  But  Castro's  enemies  appear  far 
outnumbered  by  those  who  fervently  or  p»- 
stTely  accept  the  revolution.  "No  matter 
what  happens,  capitalism  Is  dead  here,"  as- 
serts one  pro- Western  diplomat  In  Havana. 

BLAMING   FIDEL 


A  visitor,  however,  finds  some  signs  of  dis- 
content directed  at  Premier  Castro,  and  U.S. 
Intelligence  sources  report  Isolated  acts  of  re- 
bellion. "Fidel  gets  more  personal  blame  for 
problems,  and  there's  been  more  mud  splat- 
tered on  him  m  the  past  several  years,"  say* 
one  analyst.  But  moet  agree  that  the  unrest 
Isn't  a  serious  threat— at  least  for  now— to 
the  Castro  government. 

But  If  the  41-year-old  Fidel  Is  firmly  In 
the  saddle,  It  U  equally  apparent  that  Cuba 
Is  susceptible  to  change.  The  hallmark  of  the 
revoluUon  has  been  experimentation,  and  It 
continues.  Nowhere  else  In  the  Communist 
world  has  Marxism  been  applied  with  more 
free-wheeling  exuberance.  The  result  is  a 
Cub  of  many  faces,  some  of  them  conUadic- 
tory  and  all  fascinating. 

Havana  and  the  countryside  wear  a  well- 
scrubbed  look.  Litter  barrels  are  everywhere 
and  the  capital  remains  the  airy  city  of  sun 
and  sea,  skyscrapers,  broad  avenues  and  trop- 
ical flowers  that  once  made  it  a  tourist 
mecca.  Still  visible,  too,  are  the  slums,  but 
they  seem  less  crowded  and  far  neater  than 
the  tenements  of  Mexico  City  or  New  York. 

The  mood  of  the  country  is  subdued.  One 
recent  Mexican  visitor  who  knew  Cuba  under 
the  Batista  dictatorship  compares  the  two 
eras:  "There  are  no  beggars  on  the  streets 
and  there  used  to  be  a  great  many.  But  the 
people  aren't  as  friendly  now:  they  used  to 
stop  you  on  the  street  and  ask  how  you  liked 
Cuba." 

tourists  ARE  CONE 

Most  tourisU  are  gone  now,  unless  one 
counts  the  Russian  technicians  who  swarin 
around  the  swimming  pool  at  Havana  s  Hotel 
Naclonal  or  the  bearded  Americans  of  the 
New  Left  who  flock  to  Cuba  despite  SUte 
Department  strictures  against  such  travel. 
Hotels  and  other  buildings  are  aging  as 
eracefully  as  they  can  In  the  face  of  a  severe 
shortage  of  paint  and  nearly  everything  else. 
Few  cars  are  seen  on  the  streets,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  British  Leyland  buses, 
trucks  and  military  vehicles. 

One  face  of  Cuba  Is  that  of  austerity.  It  is  a 
nation  where  rationing  now  U  more  severe 
than  m  war-time  England  and  where,  even 
when  ration  stamps  are  available,  stores  are 
Ukely  to  be  empty  of  appliances,  most 
clothes,    many   food    items    and    all    luxury 

^^mTt  there  Is  also  a  Cuba  of  the  millennium, 
a  place  where  no  one  ^vill  pay  rent  beginning 
next  year  and  where  most  medical  care  is 
free  and  far  more  abundant  than  In  the  past. 
Public  phones,  baseball  games,  wedding  ban- 
quets, education  and  even  funerals  are  on 
the  government.  Despite  the  monotony  of  the 
diet  no  one  is  starving,  and  most  people,  in 
fact,  appear  well  fed  and  reasonably  weU 
dressed. 

POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

Another  face  is  autocratic.  This  is  a  thor- 
oughly totalitarian  state  where  2.5  million 
people— nearly  one  in  three— are  members  of 
vlKllante  groups  on  nearly  every  block  cal  ed 
committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. No  opposition  press  is  tolerated  and 
the  Jails  contain  10,000  or  more  poUtical  pris- 
oners, including  former  high-level  Commu- 
nists who  challenged  Castro's  leadership.  The 
premier  recently  gave  public  support  to  Rus- 
sian suppression  of  the  liberal  Czech  govem- 

'"sut  there  Is  also  a  more  tolerant  Cuba 
where  the  Catholic  Church  still  functions  de- 
spite some  government  restrictions  where 
students  and  intellectuals  feel  some  freedom 
to  express  anti-Castro  views  at  social  gather- 
ings, where  artists  have  Caech-style  freedom 
of  expression  snd  where  racial  integration  or 
the  27%   black  and  mulatto  population  is 
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g«BuUM.  TtM  raglme.  with  a  large  core  of 
enUiuaUwtlc  supporten.  tries  to  avoid  a  po- 
Uce-etate  atmoapbere  and  prefers  the  carrot 
to  the  stick. 

Then  there  la  Puritan  Cub*.  Lotteries  and 
prostitution  have  been  outlawed,  night  cluba 
may  o(>en  only  three  nights  a  week,  all  other 
bars  are  shuttered  and  Castro  recently 
cracked  down  on  Havana's  hippies  by  round- 
ing up  several  hundred  or  them  In  a  sudden 
downtown  street  raid  Those  that  couldn't 
prove  useful  employment  wound  up  In  work 
camps  In  eastern  Camaguey  Province. 

But  the  sensual  Cuba  of  former  times  can't 
be  suppressed  entirely.  The  girls  of  Havana 
and  the  countryside  prefer  short  miniskirts 
and  somehow — even  when  wearing  fatigues 
on  mllltla  guard  duty — look  as  If  they  have 
Just  come  from  a  beauty  parlor.  The  love  of 
music  In  this  land  of  palm  trees  (especially 
American  rock  and  roll)  Is  such  that  the 
governnaent  In  December  was  forced  to  re- 
scind an  early  1068  order  for  a  total  close- 
down of  all  night  club*  and  adopt  the  pres- 
ent three-day-a-week  schedule. 

And  amid  all  this  Is  a  Cuba  still  full  of 
slgbta  and  sound*  reminiscent  of  It*  earlier 
strong  tlea  to  the  U.S.  A  high  official  of  the 
govemfoent  film  Industry,  driving  a  group  of 
Ajnerlcajnf  in  his  Russian-made  Volga  sta- 
tion wagon,  suddenly  begins  singing  "I'm  In 
the  Mood  for  L.ove."  And  Cubans  still  make  a 
soft  drink  they  call  Coca-Cola  that  taste* 
much  like  the  U.S.  product,  even  though 
Coke  syrup  Is  no  longer  available  from  the 
US. 

Havana,  where  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
Cubans  live,  reflects  all  the  contradictions  of 
the  revolution.  Pldel  loves  Ice  cream,  formerly 
a  luxury  In  Cuba,  and  ha*  decreed  that  the 
people  should  have  It  In  abundance.  The  re- 
sult I*  Ice  cream  everywhere,  including  at 
the  Coppella,  a  two-story  cantUevered  tee 
cream  parlor  In  downtown  Havana  that  seats 
5.000  and  where  the  customer  can  choose 
from  52  flavors.  Including  guava.  Plve  scoop* 
with  syrup  costs  (LSO,  and  It's  worth  It. 
There  are  always  long  lines,  despite  the  fact 
the  Coppella  Is  open  all  day  and  most  of  the 
night. 

WArriNO   IN    tONK 

Meanwhile,  no  milk  Is  available  except  for 
children  and  the  aged.  And  though  Cubans 
appear  to  have  adequate  supplies  of  staple* 
like  rice  and  beans,  many  other  foods  are 
almost  as  scarce  as  milk.  At  grocery  store* 
and  restaurants,  there  are  always  long  line*. 
"Someone  from  each  family  Is  constantly  In 
line."  complains  one  young  nuin  who  live*  In 
Havana. 

A  visit,  to  Pin  de  Slgo.  a  big  department 
store  In  the  old  quarter  of  Havana,  Is  depress- 
ing. Long  lines  of  glass  merchandise  cases  are 
completely  empty;  the  men's,  department  Is 
blocked  off,  the  racks  devoid  of  any  clothing. 
A  few  bored  clerks  stand  around  watching 
the  equally  scarce  shoppers.  The  only  crowd 
is  In  the  lingerie  department  where  women 
line  up  to  buy  stockings.  Not  a  single  appli- 
ance Is  In  sight,  nor  are  there  any  toys  or 
children's  clothing  except  for  cotton  school 
uniforms  ((3.23  for  a  cheap  skirt). 

Such  shortages — caused  by  the  lackluster 
performance  of  Cuba's  economy  and  the  di- 
version of  capital  into  agricultural  Industry — 
Inevitably  cause  some  unrest.  At  a  party  In  a 
private  home  in  Havana,  a  20-year-old  teach- 
er confides  that  be  would  like  to  flee  the 
country.  "I  don't  believe  our  government's 
propaganda."  be  says.  But  be  can't  leave 
legally  under  the  refugee  program  while  he  Is 
of  military  age.  Part  of  his  family  already  ha* 
gone  to  Miami,  and  he  eagerly  watches  Miami 
televlalon  ( Bewitched  Is  a  favorite  show ) . 

There  are  other  hint*  of  disenchantment. 
A  university  student  says  her  brother  re- 
cently saw  two  militiamen  shot  to  death  in 
Orient*  Province,  the  eastern  mountain  re- 
gion where  there  have  been  persistent  re- 
port* of  antlgovemment  activity.  Other 
obaervers  report  Incident*  of  farm  workers 


deliberately  breaking  cane  seedlings  before 
planting  them  and  of  chiUn*  being  thrown 
across  power  line*  to  short  them.  "But  It's 
all  two-bit  vandalism,"  says  on*.  "The  secu- 
rity here  Is  too  good  for  there  to  be  any  per- 
centage in  It." 

rLKXINO    CUBA 

Nevertheless,  Castro  was  concerned  enough 
to  lash  out  at  saboteiirs  In  a  major  address 
last  September,  citing  51  major  acts  of  sabo- 
tage, including  arson  In  schools  and  sugar 
warehouses. 

But  analysts  of  Cuban  affairs  agree  that 
Castro  has  dealt  effectively  with  most  dan- 
gero\is  citizen*  by  Jailing  them  or,  more 
often,  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  leave. 
More  than  600,000  Cuban  refugee*  now  live 
around  the  world.  Including  400.000  In  the 
U.S.  About  1.000  weekly  arrive  by  air  In  Mi- 
ami, and  a  unknown  number  flee  by  various 
Illegal  routes.  One  US.  source  says  about  900 
have  made  their  hazardous  exit  by  swim- 
ming into  the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guanta- 
namo  or  Jumping  Its  fence.  The  most  spec- 
tacular mass  flight  occurred  last  month  when 
87  refugees  dashed  into  the  base.  An  unde- 
termined number  of  others  were  killed  by 
Cuban  soldiers  In  the  escape  attempt. 

Would-be  refugee*  who  want  to  follow  the 
normal  route  face  still  another  of  Cuba's 
long  lines,  this  one  at  the  Swiss  embassy  In 
Havana.  As  soon  a*  they  announce  their  In- 
tention to  leave  by  applying  at  the  em- 
b*a*y,  they  become  "gusanoe,"  or  worms.  In 
the  view  of  the  state.  Many  lose  their  Jobs 
and  go  to  farm  labor  camps  while  waiting 
the  several  years  before  space  la  available 
on  a  flight  out:  one  embassy  source  reports 
70,000  now  are  on  the  waiting  list.  All  who 
leave  Cuba  forfeit  most  of  their  possessions 
when  they  go. 

Those  who  stay  behind  to  build  the  revolu- 
tion are  resourceful.  Mechanics  are  geniuses 
In  patching  up  rusty  1050- vintage  U.S.  cars. 
Women  sew  their  own  clothe*  from  the  year- 
ly ration  of  slightly  more  than  31  square 
yards.  "No  two  women  In  Cuba  dress  alike." 
proudly  says  one  government  clerk. 

WAGE  cehjno 

The  minimum  wage  here  Is  generally  MS  a 
month.  The  sum  seenu  small,  but  most  fam- 
ilies Include  two  or  more  breadwinners  be- 
cause the  state  Is  rapidly  taking  over  the  Job 
of  child-rearing.  A  maximum  wage  of  9700 
a  month  Is  set  by  the  government,  but  few 
earns  It.  Pensions  are  guaranteed  to  all  at 
whatever  age  they  become  unable  to  work. 
The  pension  Is  t60  a  month,  plus  free  food, 
lodging  and  medical  care.  Almost  everyone 
works  for  the  state  because  all  businesses 
are  nationalized:  however,  some  30 'c  to  37^, 
of  land  remains  In  the  hands  of  farmers  with 
small  acreages.  "The  tendency  Is  to  eliminate 
this  last  ownership,  but  no  definite  date  Is 
set."  says  a  foreign  ministry  spokesman. 

The  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  revolution 
appear  to  be  the  rural  poor  and  the  young. 
Youth  I*  worshipped  In  Castro's  Cuba.  The 
head  of  the  Information  office  of  the  foreign 
ministry  is  26.  The  schoolmaster  at  a  300-stu- 
dent  boarding  school  here  in  San  Andre*  is  30, 
Teachers    are    often    teen-agers. 

Olga  Cbamero  1*  a  pretty,  blond  diplomat 
who,  at  age  16,  went  to  her  first  foreign  as- 
signment in  Colombia,  Now  34,  she's  served  In 
Peking  and  soon  may  leave  her  Job  a*  an 
analyst  of  U.S.  affairs  to  Join  Cuba's  UN  mis- 
sion. She  wears  chic  clothes  and  dines  oc- 
casionally at  the  several  elegant  restaurants 
In  Havana  largely  reserved  for  diplomats.  She 
also  carrle*  a  carbine  on  guard  duty  and  is 
an  ardent  revolutionary.  "Cubans  are  free 
to  talk  against  the  revolution  but  not  to  act," 
she  says.  "We  have  the  right  to  defend  the 
revolution  and  we  will." 

Negroes  also  are  finding  a  new  role  In 
Cuba,  Alfonso  Herrera,  another  foreign  min- 
istry analyst,  recalls  that  he  wa*  the  coun- 
try's first  Negro  consul,  serving  In  Jamaica 
In  the  early  ie60s.  He  was  a  master  builder 


before  the  revolution.  Although  few  black 
Cubans  have  risen  to  top  government  or 
party  posts,  they  are  highly  visible  in  many 
technlcal  and  middle-management  Job*.  In- 
cluding Cubana  Airline  pilots. 

Even  those  Negroes  with  relatively  humble 
Jobs  say  they  like  the  new  Cuba.  A  young 
woman  at  the  cigar  counter  of  a  Havana  hotel 
says  she  left  the  Island  to  live  in  New  York 
for  12  years  but  returned  when  the  revolution 
began.  "I'm  very  happy."  she  says.  "Now  th» 
country  belongs  to  us  and  no  one  can  take  It 
away." 

GAINS   IN    ICKDICAL    CARE 

Cubans  are  especially  proud  of  their  new 
health  system.  Dr.  Albert  Sabln,  developer  of 
oral  polio  vaccine,  said  after  a  recent  visit 
that  health  services  "are  very  well  organized 
and  vaccine  Is  being  carried  to  the  children 
extraordinarily  well."  Hospitals  have  risen  in 
every  major  city,  and  hospital  beds  have 
more  than  doubled  since  the  revolution.  The 
bulk  of  new  facilities  are  In  rural  areas  that 
had  little  or  no  medical  care  before. 

Here  in  San  Andres,  where  no  medical  care 
existed  before  the  revolution.  Dr.  Antonio 
Lara  and  another  physician  man  a  tiny  "pub- 
lic health  post."  There  la  an  examination 
room,  a  two-bed  labor  room  and  a  delivery 
room.  Dr.  Lara  lives  at  the  poet  and  Is  on 
call  24  hours  dally  with  six  days  off  each 
month. 

His  more  serious  cases  go  by  ambulance  to 
Plnar  del  Rio,  the  provincial  capital  35 
miles  away.  There  a  local  party  official  whips 
out  statistics  on  medical  services  In  the  prov- 
ince: 310  doctors  now  compared  with  226  be- 
fore the  revolution:  eight  hospitals  now 
against  one  before  ("and  It  was  very  bad"): 
700  nurses,  up  from  66  before  1050. 

A  good  measure  of  overall  health  care  Is 
Infant  mortality,  doctors  agree.  In  Cuba,  ac- 
cording to  World  Health  Organization  figures, 
annual  Infant  deaths  per  1,000  births  are  30.7. 
This  compares  with  108.2  In  Chile,  01.6  in 
Guatemala  and  62.9  In  Mexico.  The  U.S.  rate 
Is  22.  The  Cuban  death  rate  from  gastro- 
enteritis, a  major  cause  of  death  In  Latin 
America,  has  also  dropped  sharply  to  a  level 
well   below  most  other  Latin  lands. 

FIGHTING   HXITESACT 

More  controversial  than  medicine  but 
equally  Impressive  In  the  view  of  some  ob- 
servers is  the  burgeoning  school  system  of 
Cuba.  Castro  has  declared  war  on  Illiteracy 
and  promised  his  people  a  free  education  to 
the  limit  of  Individual  ability.  The  first 
building  to  go  up  In  the  many  new  com- 
munities dotting  the  countryside  Is  a  school- 
house.  Teachers  eager  to  instill  a  revolution- 
ary concept  of  history  as  well  as  to  turn  out 
trained  workers  are  special  heroes  of  Cuba's 
revolution. 

Here  at  Integrated  School  No.  1  In  San 
Andres,  280  primary  and  secondary  students 
live  and  study  on  a  modern  campus  of  red- 
brick buildings.  Classroom  bells  have  been 
replaced  by  recordings  of  popular  Cuban 
songs  played  over  a  loudspeaker.  ("Three 
Beautiful  Cuban  Girls"  announces  the  end  of 
class.)  The  children  go  home  only  one  Sun- 
day every  two  weeks.  At  school,  they  spend 
six  hours  In  class  work,  two  hours  cultivating 
lice  In  fields  nearby  and  devote  evenings  to 
study,  sports  or  other  planned  activities.  The 
classrooms  are  as  modern  as  most  In  the  U.S., 
and  the  library  Is  well-stocked,  including 
seven  volumes  of  Karl  Marx. 

Castro's  claim — and  it  is  credible  when  one 
sees  the  masses  of  uniformed  school  children 
throughout  the  island — Is  that  nearly  every 
educational  statistic  has  doubled  under  com- 
munism. The  number  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary students  Is  now  1.617.000.  or  more 
than  twice  the  781,000  a  decade  ago.  he  told 
an  audience  at  Cangre  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Cuba's  Infant  film  Industry  Is  an  arm  of 
the  educational  movement.  On  a  balmy  night, 
50  citrus  growers  In  a  community  30  miles 
west  of  Havana  gather  in  a  new  meeting  hall 
to  watch  a  film  brought  by  a  mobile  govern- 
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ment  unit  with  a  porUble  generator.  Such 
units  carry  movies  to  every  remote  corner 
of  the  island. 

A  LKSaON  VIA  SLAPSTICK 

On  this  particular  evening,  the  citrus 
growers  are  treated  to  a  documentary  of 
Fidel's  Aug.  23.  1968,  speech  in  defense  of 
the  "bitter  necessity"  for  Russia  to  invade 
Czechoslovakia.  The  peasant*  are  impassive 
during  the  documentary  but  break  into 
prolonged  laughter  at  the  feature  film,  a 
Cuban-made  farce  called  Death  of  a  Bureau- 
crat. It  copies  a  slapsUck  scene  from  an  old 
Laurel  and  Hardy  movie  while  neatly  putting 
over  the  regime's  campaign  against  red  tape. 

The  primary  aim  of  all  Cuban  education  Is 
to  create  what  Che  Guevara,  the  country* 
slam  guerrilla  leader,  caUed  the  "nuevo 
hombre"  This  new  man  is  Ill-defined,  but 
everyone  talks  about  him.  He  Is.  in  Che's  po- 
etic description,  a  Socialist  man  freed  from 
the  "alienaUon"  of  modem  life.  Fidel  has  de- 
scribed him  as  the  man  of  the  future  who 
will  not  need  or  use  money  or  work  tor  any 
personal  gain  In  "a  society  free  of  selfish- 

ness."  ..     , 

In  practice,  many  Cubans  seem  to  display 
sincere  zeal  in  working  for  their  countty  a 
Koals.  But  many  also  seem  to  submerge  their 
Swn  Identity  in  the  process.  Octavlo  Cortaza 
is  a  handsome  young  intellectual  who  is 
making  his  mark  as  a  film  director  after 
studying  Czech  film  techniques.  When  asked 
how  Cubans  reacted  to  the  Russian  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  he  answers:  "There  was 
some  confusion  (in  Cuba)  at  first  until  we 
learned  what  otir  position  would  be. 


I  From  the  ChrUtian  Science  Monitor.  Feb.  4, 
'  1960] 

Now  We  Begin  the  Second  10  Teaks 
(Note — Ten  years  have  passed  since  Fidel 
Castro  gained  power.  No  one  can  say  they 
have  been  peaceful  years.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other the  Western  world  has  been  particu- 
larly conscious  of  Cuba's  presence.  As  to  the 
next  10  years.  Cuba  watchers  wonder  whether 
Dr.  Castro  wiU  be  able  to  maintain  his  re- 
markable staying  power.) 

(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 
RIO  DE  JANEXBO.— Ten  years  ago  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  a  smaU  legion  of  supporters  came  out 
of  Cuba's  Sierra  Maestra  mountains  and  took 
control  of  the  Island  nation.  Neither  Cuba 
nor  the  Americas  have  been  the  same  since. 
The  victory  of  Dr.  Castro  in  his  long 
struggle  against  the  dictatorship  of  Pulgen- 
clo  Batista  signaled  the  end  of  an  era.  but  it 
was  xmllke  many  another  government 
changeover  in  which  a  simple  change  of 
power  took  place. 

Though  it  was  not  clearly  seen  at  the  time, 
Cuba's  new  leaders  determined  basically  to 
alter  the  Islands  poUtlcal.  economic,  and 
social  structure.  And  in  the  10  years  since 
their  coming  to  power,  that  has  been  done. 
The  intervening  years  have  been  stormy 
for  Cuba  and  for  the  Western  Hemisphere— 
especiaUy  for  the  United  States.  Cuba's 
northern  neighbor  90  miles  across  the  Florida 
Straits.  

EVENTS    recounted 

EvenU  of  those  years  are  well  known,  such 
as:  the  gradual  worsening  of  U.S.-Cuban  re- 
laUons  and  the  eventual  break  in  diplomatic 
ties-  Cuba's  confiscation  of  U.S.  property;  the 
aborUve  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion;  U.S.-Sovlet 
missile  confronUtlon;  Cuba's  support  for 
guerrilla  activities  throughout  LaUn  Amer- 
ica; and  a  host  of  other  incidents  which 
have  repeatedly  focused  attention  on  the 
Island  nation  In  the  Caribbean. 

In  the  process.  Premier  Castro  embraced 
Marxism  and  turned  his  naUon's  economy 
into  what  it  has  become  largely  a  Communist 
system.  ,  . 

As  such  Cuba's  long  years  of  economic 
ties  with  the  U.S.  and  Its  capltaUstic  system 
have  been  broken. 

There  has  been  a  natural  turning  on  the 


part  of  Dr.  Castro  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  bloc  nations  for  economic  as- 
sistance, for  trade,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
Units, 

ISOLA'nON   NOTED 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  prodding  of  the 
U.S.  and  Venezuela,  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions voted  to  remove  the  present  Cuban 
Government  from  its  role  in  the  Organization 
of  the  American  States  and  to  sever  trade  and 
diplomatic  ties.  Nations  of  this  hemisphere 
with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  did  so.  albeit 
reluctantly  in  some  cases. 

Cuba,  in  a  sense.  Is  geographically  isolated, 
outside  Its  natural  position  as  part  of  the 
New  World.  The  Premier  has  himself  noted 
this  isolation  and  "rather  unnatural  posi- 
tion "  as  Radio  Havana  called  it  last  year. 
But  this  slutatlon  has  not  caused  Cuba  the 
harm  that  many  forecast  several  years  ago. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Castro's  staying  power  has  been 
a  surprise  to  many  hemisphere  observers.  And 
when  he  celebrated  the  10th  anniversary  of 
his  coming  to  power  Jan.  2,  some  conunen- 
tators  took  specific  note  of  his  success  In 
remaining  in  power.  Indicating  that  this 
might  be  his  greatest  accomplishment. 

What  has  made  It  possible?  There  are  many 
answers,  and  a  full  explanation  depends  on 
a  combination  of  these  answers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  evident  to  most 
visitors  to  Cuba  today  that,  despite  the  con- 
tinuing number  of  Cubans  who  want  to  leave 
their  island,  the  majority  of  the  7  to  8  million 
on  the  island  pay  allegiance  to  Dr.  Castro 
in  one  degree  or  another. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  opposition  to 
the  leader.  There  is.  But  countryside  folk, 
the  "guajlros,"  for  whom  Dr.  Castro's  revo- 
lution has  brought  Improvement  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  are  strongly  In  support  of  him. 

Moreover,  though  there  Is  some  evidence  of 
youthful  rebellion  in  Cuba,  Just  as  it  exists 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  today. 
Cuban  youth  tends  to  support  Premier  Castro 
and  the  changes  which  he  has  brought  about 
on  the  island. 

The  opposition  is  concentrated  generally, 
although  not  exclusively,  in  the  remnants 
of  the  onetime  important  middle  cUss  and 
among  city  dwellers,  particularly  in  Havana, 
for  whom  the  revolution  has  not  been  so 
promising  as  It  has  for  the  guajlros. 

"It  has  been  a  classic  example  of  Robin 
Hood  "  a  BritUh  observer  in  Havana  said  some 
months  ago.  That  may  well  be  an  overslmpU- 
ficatlon  of  the  situation,  but  it  probably  Is 
fair  to  say  that  under  Dr.  Castro,  those  who 
had  little  economic  wealth  before  he  came 
to  power  now  share  somewhat  in  the  nation's 
economy  But  those  who  previously  enjoyed 
a  position  of  moderate  or  substantial  means 
find  the  present  system  not  to  their  liking. 


REVOLTTTION    CLOUDS   VIEW 

What  makes  the  situation  hard  to  describe 
and  analyze  Is  the  very  fact  of  the  revolu- 
tion's having  taken  place.  Under  the  Com- 
munist system,  former  economic  values  no 
longer  are  entirely  valid  In  assessing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  island's  economy. 

To  many  a  Cuban  now  in  the  U.S.  in  exile 
or  wanting  to  go  into  exile,  change  in  Cuba 
is  onerous  and  bitterly  detested.  A  sizable 
lobby  of  exiles,  living  In  Miami  and  Its  en- 
virons, wants  to  return  in  force  and  over- 
throw the  Castro  government.  Reports  of 
continuing  plots  against  Dr.  Castro  are  legion 
In  Havana. 

But  though  there  is  obviously  some  evi- 
dence that  an  overt  opposition  to  the  Castro 
government  still  exists  on  the  Island,  the 
likelihood  of  Dr.  Castro's  overthrow  is  dim. 
The  government  Is  propped  up  not  only  by 
widespread  citizen  support,  but.  equally  im- 
portant, by  the  strong  armed  forces:  The 
Army  is  viewed  by  most  observers  as  the 
strongest,  best  equipped,  and  best  trained  In 
Latin  America.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  Itself  has 
put  a  brake  on  the  efforts  of  exiles  and 
others  to  plan  and  plot  Dr.  Castro's  over- 
thnnv. 


Whether  this  situation  will  continue  In  the 
new  Nixon  administration  Is  a  large  question 
mark  Cuban  exiles  In  Miami  appear  ex- 
tremely happy  that  Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  In 
the  White  House.  They  view  It  as  a  new  op- 
portunity for  them. 

SOME   DISCONTENT   ADMITTED 

Exiles  in  Miami  assert  that  there  !»  w^"" 
soread  discontent  In  Cuba  upon  which  they 
can  call  when  the  time  Is  right.  They  may 
well  exaggerate  the  situation  but  there  is 
some  discontent  which  even  Castro  officials 

admit.  ,  .  „■,,—, 

Discontent  U  largely  In  the  form  of  grum- 
bling over  rationing,  shortages,  and  other 
conditions.  If  the  view  of  recent  visitors  to 
Cuba  is  correct,  grumbling  over  rationing 
Is  currently  one  of  the  biggest  problems  for 
the  Castro  government. 

Food,  clothing,  and  a  variety  of  household 
Koods  are  In  short  supply.  The  rationing  of 
available  goods  Is  a  necessary  consequence^ 
For  city  dwellers,  In  particular,  rationing  Is 
onerous.  But  many  agricultural  workers,  eat- 
ing in  community  dining  halls,  appear  to  be 
eating  better  than  In  the  past. 

"There  are  hundreds  In  the  countryside 
who  will  tell  the  visitor  that  they  are  faring 
better  as  a  result  of  Castro."  a  Swedish  busi- 
nessman who  knew  Cuba  in  pre-Castro  days 
said  recently.  "The  situation,  of  course,  is 
difficult  for  some  people,  but  I  believe  there 
may  be  better  times  ahead  for  both  urban 

and  rural  Cubans."  ..,.     tt  q     hr.th 

Many  Cuba  watchers  in  the  U.S..  both 
those  friendly  and  those  antagonistic  to  the 
Castro  government,  do  not  fully  agree  with 
the  view  that  conditions  may  Improve.  In 
fact  according  to  some,  conditions  are  de- 
teriorating and  showing  signs  of  an  increas- 
ing deterioration. 

DROUGHT   CtrrS   SUGAR   OUTPUT 

A  recent  U.S.  Government  agricultural  re- 
port on  Cuba  suggests  this  Is  the  case.  Ad- 
mittedly It  is  VTTltten  without  a  close  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  situation,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  If  the  U.S.  had  an 
embassy  In  Havana.  The  report  says  Cuban 
food  production  Is  down  25  percent  during 
the  Castro  years.  „„.*..„„ 

There  are  warnings  that  such  reporting 
may  give  a  false  impression  to  Cuban  ex- 
iles and  others  who  would  like  to  see  the 
end  of  the  Castro  government.  The  point 
is  made  even  in  administration  circles  in 
Washington  that  part  of  Cuba;8  current 
aurlcultural  problem  is  climatic.  The  Island 
h!as  been  hit  by  the  most  serious  drought 
in  Its  recorded  history,  cutting  back  sugar 
production  significantly.  Most  counttles  in 
Latin  America  have  been  similarly  hit.  And 
all  of  them  are  making  adjustments. 

The  big  goal  in  current  Cuban  agriculture 
Is  a  lO-mlUlon-ton  sugar  harvest  In  1970. 
Targeted  steps  along  the  way  have  not  been 
met  due  to  drought  as  well  as  such  factors 
as  inefficiency,  lags  in  transport,  and  poor 
machinery.  .    ^    ^         . 

Whether  Dr.  Castro  will  be  able  to  turn  In 
a  lO-mlUlon-ton  harvest  next  year  seems 
problematic  to  most  observers. 

ALL-OtJT    EFFORT    SEEN 


But  the  leader  says  he  can  do  It.  And 
observers  expect  the  Cuban  economy  to  focus 
largely  on  thU  goal,  which.  If  realized,  will 
allow  him  to  supply  aU  needed  sugar  for 
barter  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  sell 
substantial  amounts  on  the  world  market  for 
good  foreign  exchange,  with  which  Cuba  can 
purchase  goods  from  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Thus,  as  Premier  Castro  commemorates 
the  past  10  years  In  office,  he  can  survey 
an  Uland  nation  which  has  weathered  a 
variety  of  storms,  both  climatic  and  man- 
made— and  survived,  even  If  at  times  some- 
what shakily. 

"If  I  had  said  that  Castro  would  be  around 
in  10  years  way  back  In  1959,"  a  UJ3.  diplomat 
in  Washington  said  recently,  "people  would 
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pvobabty  taftv*  t&oosht  I  «m  a  lltti*  tmlmj— 
■nd  I  wouM  ta**«  thouclrt  ao  mjmtU. 

"Bat  h»n  It  ia  10  yearn  l*t«r  and  be  atUl 
ta  In  pommr" 

Thla  diplomat  and  otbetm  aay  tban  that 
perhapa  Dr.  Caatro's  blggeat  aucccaa  baa  been 
hla  ability  to  remain  La  power  over  tbla 
period.  Caatro  aupportera  would  lay  the  big- 
gest aucceaa  ia  tbe  cbance  iinder  way  In 
Cuba. 

Wbat  tbe  n«xt  10  years  bold  la  anyone's 
guess.  But  Dr.  Castro  clearly  believes  be 
will  be  around.  Havana  Radio,  following  tbe 
Jan.  a  celebrations,  said.  "Now  we  begin  tbe 
second  10  years." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  neighboring  countries.  Canada  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  have  recognized 
the  government  of  PldeJ  Castro.  Both  of 
those  nations  maintain  profitable  trade 
with  Cuba.  In  1966.  Canadian  wheat 
growers  exported  24.500.000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  Cuba  and  received  $49  million 
In  payment.  In  1967,  Canada  exported 
more  than  $39  million  of  Canadian  prod- 
ucts to  Cuba:  France.  $54.7  million;  the 
United. Kingdom,  $24  million;  Italy.  $21 
mUllMK- West  Germany,  $10.5  million; 
and  Spain.  $27.8  million. 

Cuba  and  the  United  States  histori- 
cally have  enjoyed  close  economic  and 
cultural  ties  with  each  other.  In  1898 
Americans  fought  in  Cuba  alongside 
Cuban  patriots  to  free  that  Island 
from  Spain.  We  are  neighbors.  Amer- 
icans should  je  good  neighbors  to  the  7 
million  or  more  people  of  Cuba.  President 
Dorticos  of  Cuba  has  been  seeking  for 
several  years  to  have  diplomatic  relations 
restored.  In  fact,  the  Cuban  Government 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  our  Government  on  the  subject  of 
compensating  UJ3.  citizens,  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  losses  they  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  seizure  of  their  property 
by  Cuban  authorities,  provided  that  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  our  country 
and  Cuba  xre  resumed.  It  has  been  awk- 
ward to  deal  with  the  Castro  government 
through  a  third  party,  the  Swiss  Em- 
bassy. That  Is  not  much  of  an  open  win- 
dow to  enable  us  to  know  precisely  what 
Is  going  on  in  Cuba,  although  no  doubt 
we  have  some  CIA  agents  in  Cuba,  for 
what,  if  anything,  that  may  be  worth. 
We  would  do  far  better  and  secure  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  what  is  going 
on  In  Cuba  were  we  to  have  an  Embassy 
in  Havana,  staffed  with  American  ofD- 
cials. 

There  are  many  recurring  problems 
between  our  two  nations,  the  most  seri- 
ous at  present  being  the  rash  of  hijack- 
ing Incidents.  Our  State  Department  offi- 
cials report  that  these  are  not  encouraged 
by  the  Castro  government,  and  that 
many  hijackers  have  been  locked  In  Jail 
upon  reaching  Havana,  or  put  to  work 
at  hard  labor  in  the  sugarcane  fields.  It 
is  obvious  that  with  an  Embassy  in 
Havana  we  could  deal  directly  with  this 
problem  and  others,  and  solve  them  more 
quickly  and  with  a  minimum  of  diffi- 
culty. Without  a  doubt  were  President 
Dortlcoe,  of  Cuba,  to  order  the  arrest 
of  hijackers  landing  there  and  hustle 
them  aboard  the  same  aircraft  for  a 
return  trip  to  American  authorities  there 
would  be  no  more  hijacking.  That  could 
be  one  of  tbe  conditi(xis  made  by  us  be- 
fore renewing  diplomatic  relations.  What 
have  we  to  lose  by  permitting  a  Cuban 


ffmbawy  and  a  Cuban  Tntmrnador  In 
Washington?  Nothing. 

Purthermoie,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  seek  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  their  expensive 
relationship  with  Castro's  Cuba.  This  has 
been  costing  the  U.S.S.R.  more  than  $1 
million  a  day.  To  indicate  his  ingrati- 
tude, Castro  has  supported  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  their  bitter  and  Intense 
ideological  battle  with  the  Russians. 

Castro  continues  to  support  efforts  to 
overthrow  Latin  American  governments. 
It  Is  apparently  a  fact  that  the  Cuban 
Government  aided  and  abetted  guerrillas 
.seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  and  establish  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment there.  This  attempt  resulted  in 
disaster  for  the  Cuban  leadership.  As  a 
condition  for  recognition  and  resump- 
tion of  normal  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  we  should  de- 
mand that  the  Cuban  Government  cease 
any  further  attempts  to  subvert  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  Latin  American  country. 
Obviously,  were  we  to  have  a  minister 
or  an  ambassador  in  Cuba  with  the  usual 
staff  we  would  know  almost  Immediately 
of  any  violations  of  such  an  agreement. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  officially 
ignore  the  Castro  regime  while  Canada, 
our  progressive  neighbor  to  the  north, 
profits  from  commercial  relations  with 
Cuba?  The  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and 
many  other  nations  have  recognized  the 
Government  of  Cuba  now  in  existence  for 
almost  10  years  and  have  been  prosper- 
ing by  their  trade  with  Cuba.  We  should 
resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
and  obtain  the  same  economic  benefits 
through  trade  and  commerce  as  our 
allies  and  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  south.  Furthermore,  we  are  at  a  con- 
tinuing disadvantage  in  dealing  with 
Cuba  through  a  third  party,  the  Swiss 
Embassay.  Cuba  without  a  doubt  would 
become  a  good  customer  of  the  United 
States.  Cubans  need  American  products 
including  medicines,  drugs,  clothing, 
beef,  and  many  other  nonstrateglc  prod- 
ucts of  American  farms  and  factories. 
We  Americans,  in  turn,  would  no  doubt 
Import  Cuban  products  such  as  sugar, 
rum.  and  fruits  produced  in  the  tropics, 
simply  to  mention  a  few.  Trade  makes 
for  good  neighbors.  Good  neighbors  make 
for  peace. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  propose  a  diplo- 
matic exchange  and  take  the  blinders 
from  our  eyes  which  should  have  been 
removed  years  ago.  In  fact,  should  never 
have  been  placed  there  in  January  1961 
by  President  Eisenhower  less  than  a 
month  before  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office. 

THE  ABM:    A  NATIONAL  DISASTER 
IN  THE  MAKING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
pest  several  years  I  have  followed  the 
debate  over  whether  this  Nation  should 
build  an  anti-baUistic-missile  system 
with  a  deepening  sense  of  imease.  I  have 
listened  while  the  voices  of  our  most  out- 
standing scientists  and  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  Congress  have  spoken  out 
against  such  a  system  as  being  not  only 
exorbitantly  expensive  but,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, extremely  dangerous  to  our  na- 


tional security.  But  even  while  the  anti- 
ABM  arguments  grew  more  and  more 
cogent  and  persuasive,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Diefenae,  Mr.  McNamara,  in 
clear  violation  of  his  own  best  Judg- 
ment, last  year  advocated  that  we  take 
the  first  large  steps  toward  commitment 
to  Just  such  a  program.  And  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  voted  to  go  along. 

That  decision  urgently  requires  re- 
consideration and  reversal. 

If  on  no  other  grounds,  the  near- 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  scientific 
community  should  be  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  proposed  Sentinel  ABM 
system  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward. Men  of  such  distinguished  and 
proven  judgment  as  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  Dr. 
Richard  Garwin,  Dr.  George  Klstlakow- 
«ky.  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  Dr.  Herbert 
York,  and  Indeed,  the  man  who  is  now 
President  Nixon's  chief  scientific  adviser. 
Dr.  Lee  DuBridge — all  have  expressed  the 
single  most  compelling  argument  against 
our  building  an  ABM  system :  It  will  not 
work;  It  will  not  and  cannot  do  the  Job 
its  proponents  claim  for  it. 

The  reason  is  perfectly  simple:  No 
conceivable  ABM  system  can  successfully 
intercept  a  missile  attack  which  has  been 
planned  with  the  knowledge  that  ABM's 
are  deployed.  Through  the  use  of  decoys, 
chaff,  radar  Jamming,  and  other  such 
devices  readily  accessible  to  any  nation 
that  has  an  ICBM  capability  anyway,  in- 
coming missiles  can  penetrate  an  ABM 
shield  in  sufficient  numbers  to  utterly 
devastate  our  industrial  and  peculation 
centers.  Our  only  recourse  then  would 
be  massive  thermonuclear  retaliation 
against  the  attacking  country.  But  this  Is 
precisely  the  recourse  that  we  now  have, 
without  an  ABM  system.  What  then  will 
we  have  gained  by  building  one? 

We  are  told  that  the  so-called  thin 
ABM  system  now  planned  is  to  protect  us 
against  a  Chinese,  not  a  Soviet,  attack. 
This  was  Secretary  McNamara's  pain- 
fully reluctant  rationale  last  year  in  ask- 
ing us  for  a  $5  billion  authorization.  We 
need  only  glance  at  the  character  of  the 
alleged  Chinese  threat  to  see  how 
specious  that  rationale  was  and  is. 

First  of  all.  the  hard  fact  is  that  the 
Chinese  have  not  yet  even  tested  a 
booster  rocket  powerful  enough  to  use  as 
an  ICBM.  But  after  they  have  done  so. 
it  will  still  require  at  least  4  years  before 
they  can  deploy  an  operational  ICBM. 
Our  best  available  estimates  now  are  that 
if  the  Chinese  have  a  successful  test  dur- 
ing the  current  year,  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  next  decade  they  may  have  be- 
tween 25  and  75  ICBMs.  These,  however, 
will  be  similar  to  our  own  early  Atlas 
and  Titan  missiles— that  is,  liquid-fueled, 
nonhardened  launching  sites,  and  requir- 
ing hours  to  prepare  for  firing.  And  even 
so  modest  a  capability  as  this  is  now 
seriously  threatened  by  the  disorder  and 
confusion  caused  by  the  so-called  cul- 
tural revolution  and  by  factional  clashes 
within  their  defense  industry. 

We  are  left,  then,  Mr.  President,  with 
a  situation  in  which,  6  to  10  years  from 
now,  the  Chinese  ICBM  capability  will  be 
extremely  limited  in  size  and  technolog- 
ically obsolescent.  It  will  be  of  a  character 
that  would  provide  us  with  a  minimum  of 
12  hours'  warning  before  an  ICBM  could 
be   launched    against    U.S.    targets — 12 
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hours  during  which  our  own  Minutemen 
ICBMs  could  strike  Chinese  launching 
pads  In  only  30  minutes,  and  even  less 
time  required  for  a  Polaris  strike.  In 
short,  any  remotely  probable  Chinese 
ICBM  capability  developed  during  the 
1970's  can  be  effectively  deterred  or  de- 
stroyed prior  to  launch  by  existing  Amer- 
ican weaponry. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  in 
regard  to  this  not-very-ominous  nuclear 
threat  from  China.  Every  responsible  ob- 
server agrees  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  effectively  deterred  by  our  massive 
nuclear  capability;  Soviet  leaders  are 
fully  aware  that  any  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  our  principal  allies 
would  be  countered  by  immediate  and 
total  devastation  of  their  land  and  peo- 
ple. But  now  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese,  with  their  far  less  sophisti- 
cated and  extensive  weapons  capability, 
cannot  be  deterred  in  the  same  fashion. 
What  we  are  asked  to  believe,  in  other 
words,  is  that  the  Chinese  leaders  are 
suicidal  lunatics.  I,  for  one,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. poUtely  decline  to  share  so  sim- 
plistic, indeed  paranoid,  a  view  of  the 
nature  of  our  adversaries. 

But  the  implications  of  our  move  to- 
ward construction  of  an  ABM  system  are 
wider  and  more  serious  than  these  con- 
siderations alone  would  indicate.  For  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not,  and  cannot  afford  to 
be,  an  indifferent  observer  to  any  major 
escalation  in  our  mUitary-strategic  ca- 
pability. Just  as  we  should  be  forced  to 
respond  to  any  large  strategic  change  in 
their  militaiy  posture,  they  must  surely 
respond  to  any  such  change  in  ours.  It 
Ls  all  very  well  for  leaders  in  this  coimtry 
to  proclaim  that  our  building  of  an  ABM 
system  is  motivated  solely  out  of  concern 
about  China.  But  if  such  statements 
carry  so  little  conviction  to  so  many  of 
us — for  the  reasons  I  have  just  out- 
lined—how  much  less  convincing  must 
they  sound  to  the  perennially  suspicious 
and  distrustful  men  in  the  Kremlin? 

More  especially  today,  with  a  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  insisting  that  we  ought  not 
hesitate  to  launch  a  nuclear  first  strike 
against  the  Soviet  Union  if  we  thought  it 
in  our  interest  to  do  so — today,  especial- 
ly, Soviet  leaders  cannot  help  but  assume 
that  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
on  our  part  constitutes  a  direct  threat  to 
themselves.  And  they  will  surely  respond 
accordingly. 

That  response  can  only  be  an  escala- 
tion in  the  arms  race  of  such  proportions 
as  to  make  previous  military  spending  by 
either  country  seem  an  innocent  trifie  by 
comparison.  For  in  addition  to  what  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  esti- 
mated must  be  a  $100-bUllon  expendi- 
ture on  a  fully  operational  ABM  system 
alone,  the  two  superpowers  will  then  have 
to  pour  additional  nxunberless  billions 
into  devising  means  of  piercing  the  ABM 
shield  that  each  will  then  have.  Escala- 
tion breeds  counterescalation:  that  is 
one  of  the  tragic  lessons  of  Vietnam.  It 
is  also  a  lesson  that  has  been  borne  home 
to  us  throughout  the  entire  post- World 
War  n  era.  To  ignore  it  now  is  to  invite 
nothing  less  than  an  economic  and  social 
catastrophe  for  our  beloved  country — 
and  in  return  to  gain  not  one  iota  of  in- 
creased military  security. 


But  will  these  inconceivably  vast  ex- 
penditures not  have  to  be  Justified  some- 
how by  those  who  urged  them  upon  us? 
Will  we  not  be  told  that  our  security  has 
been  Improved?  And  Is  it  not  then  all  too 
likely  that  our  diplomats  and  theirs,  our 
military  men  and  theirs,  will  to  some 
degree  begin  to  feel  less  inhibited,  less 
cautious,  less  circumspect,  less  dedicated 
to  avoiding  a  showdown — in  a  word,  less 

God  forbid  that  such  a  mentality 
should  begin  to  appear  anywhere  on  this 
agonized  and  infinitely  dangerous 
planet.  Yet  I  fear  that  such  must  be  the 
Inevitable  result  of  the  kind  of  heed- 
less, reckless  program  now  being  so  in- 
sistently urged  upon  us  by  men  who 
have  not  wished  to  look  beyond  the  im- 
mediate benefits  to  themselves  and  to 
the  military  and  corporation  bureauc- 
racies they  represent. 

The  time  is  now,  Mr.  President,  to  call 
a  halt  to  this  mad  spiralling  of  the  arms 
race.  The  time  is  now  to  move  resolute- 
ly and  definitively  toward  world  peace 
and  disarmament.  The  indispensable 
first  step  is  to  bring  to  a  halt,  before  it 
gains  irresistible  momentum,  this  ill- 
conceived,  monstrously  wasteful  ABM 
program.  Should  we  fail  to  do  so.  we  will 
surely  earn— and  surely  deserve — the  an- 
guished condemnation  of  posterity. 

Even  though  there  has  been  a  tenta- 
tive wrlthholdlng  of  any  further  action 
on  the  matter,  I  think  these  remarks  are 
of  great  importance  at  this  time  to  alert 
the  Nation  to  the  fact  that  an  antlballls- 
tic  missile  can  do  nothing  except  pro- 
mote rather  than  curtail  the  arms  race. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  8&-380,  reap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations:  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskh:),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt). 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  THOMAS  F. 
EAGLETON  on  CRIME  CONTROL 
TO  THE  MARYLAND  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
highlight  of  the  Maryland  Bar  Associa- 
tion's midwinter  meeting  in  Baltimore 
was  the  eloquent  and  forceful  address  of 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 
ton.  The  address  was  delivered  at  the 
annual  "bench  meets  bar"  luncheon  and 
gave  clear  direction  to  those  seriously 
interested  in  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Senator  Eagleton  has  an  excellent 
backgroimd  in  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  As  district  attorney  in 
St.  Louis,  as  attorney  general  of  Mis- 
souri, and  as  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Citizens  Committee  on  Delinquency  and 
Crime,  Senator  Eagleton  has  confronted 
the  crime  problem,  learned  that  sim- 
plistic solutions  make  fine  rhetoric  but 
assure  little  progress  and  concluded  that 
an  effective  crime  control  program  de- 


mands action  on  many  fronts.  Action,  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  told 
the  Maryland  Bar  Association,  must  be 
taken  to  improve  the  level  of  police  train- 
ing and  compensation,  to  assure  the  effi- 
cient management  of  our  courts  and  to 
make  our  correctional  institutions  into 
rehabilitative  centers.  Legislative  action 
in  these  areas  is  essential — both  at  the 
Federal  and  State  level— but  the  con- 
cerned attention  of  organizations  such  as 
bar  associations  and  civic  groups  will  also 
be  necessary  if  legislators  are  to  be  able 
to  develop  an  effective  crime  control  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Eagleton's  background  in 
criminal  justice  and  ills  forceful  demand 
that  rhetoric  about  crime  cease  and  ac- 
tion begin  makes  him  a  most  welcome 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  Senator  Eagleton's  assistance  as  that 
Committee  analyzes  and  legislates  to 
combat  the  crime  problem  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Eagleton's  ad- 
dress to  the  Maryland  bar  gives  guidance 
to  our  crime  control  efforts.  His  speech 
was  excellent  and  deserves  wide  atten- 
tion. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Eagleton's  speech  to  the 
Maryland  Bar  Association  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Thomas  P.  Eagleton  to 
Maryland  State  Bar  Association,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  January  17,  1969 
The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
began  Its  report: 

"There  Is  much  crime  in  America,  more 
than  ever  Is  reported,  far  more  than  Is  oolved, 
far  too  much  for  the  health  of  the  nation." 
During  the  past  election  year,  no  politician 
failed  to  recognize  the  national  concern  over 
the  rising  crime  rate,  and  few  missed  an  op- 
portunity loudly  to  echo  that  concern. 

Throughout  the  land  "law  and  order"  be- 
came one  word.  Indivisible;  sometimes  with 
an  addendum  about  Justice  for  all — often 
without. 

Now  the  campaign  is  over.  The  time  has 
come  to  translate  vocal  concern  into  visible 
action. 

Two  or  four  years  from  now,  the  soaring 
campaign  oratory  of  1968  will  seem  hollow 
Indeed  If  there  has  not  been  a  noticeable 
downturn  In  the  national  crime  rate. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  national  pan- 
acea. As  a  United  States  Senator.  I  recognize 
that  there  Is  much  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  do,  especially  through  Increased 
financial  assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  state  and  local  law  enforcement. 

But  law  enforcement  has  been  traditionally 
the  responsibility  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  It  should  remain  so. 

I  have  observed  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement at  these  levels  firsthand— as  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  St.  Louis  and  as  Attorney 
General  of  Missouri — and  more  recently  as 
Lt.  Governor  of  Missouri  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Governor's  Citizens  Committee  on 
Delinquency  and  Crime.  I  wovUd  like  to  share 
some  of  this  committee's  observations  with 
you  today. 

Although  the  committee's  report  deals 
specifically  with  Missouri,  the  problems  of 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  transcend 
state  lines.  In  fact,  the  Maryand  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  Its  Missouri 
counterpart  and  our  successor  agency,  the 
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Missouri  Law  Bnforoemcnt  AMlstanc«  Coun- 
cil, must  deal  with  tb«  similar  problems  or 
inad«q\iate  data,  money,  and  organlasUon. 

Our  committee  reooc&lxed  ttiat  hlgb  pri- 
ority must  be  given  to  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  opportunity  and  life  In  the  areas 
and  among  the  people  most  exposed  to  the 
deprivation    that  often   leads   to  crime. 

One  needs  only  to  drive  10  blocks  from  the 
downtown  area  of  almost  any  major  dty  to 
&nd  good  reason  to  push  for  social  reform. 

These  conditions  of  hopelessness  are  not 
conducive  to  compliance  with  the  law  or 
respect  for  tb«  system  under  which  they 
breed. 

We  cannot  belittle  the  Importance  of  sub- 
stantial governmental  assistance  to  educa- 
tion, welfare,  employment,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  other  programs  in  a  long  term 
attack  on  the  conditions  which  breed  crime 
and  delinquency. 

But  neither  can  we  Ignore  the  problems 
within  the  Justice  system  which  demand  im- 
mediate attention.  As  Senator  Tydlnga  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Monday: 
"CrlnM  control  is  a  pre-requlslte  to  progreia 
at  any  kind  in  this  country."  I  thoroughly 
agree. 

Police  Apartments  are  too  often  under- 
manned, under- trained,  under-equipped  and 
under-paid.  Courts  are  overloaded;  procedure 
and  manpower  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
Increased  volume.  City  and  county  Jails  are 
overcrowded.  Our  correctional  system  Is 
under-equipped  and  Inadequately  staffed. 
Confinement  or  release  depends  more  on  the 
defendant's  ability  to  pay  a  bondsman  than 
the  merit  of  his  case. 

In  many  cases,  even  the  data  necessary  to 
define  and  measure  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  Is  unavailable. 

What  can  be  done  to  effect  substantial  Im- 
provement within  the  justice  system?  We 
must  first  recognize  the  urgent  need  for 
Immediate  action.  Government  at  all  levels, 
each  working  within  Its  sphere  of  compe- 
tence and  Jurisdiction,  must  place  high 
priority  on  Improving  our  system  of  justice. 

The  Missouri  Citizens  Committee  found  a 
lack  of  accurate  data  respecting  all  areas 
of  our  system  of  law  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  This  must  be  reme- 
died In  order  tiiat  operations  and  planning 
can  be  conducted  Intelligently  and  efficiently. 

Standardization  of  qualifications  and 
training  is  also  necessary  for  uniformity  In 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

Salary  scales  for  police,  institutional  staff 
personnel  and  parole  and  probation  officers 
must  be  raised  to  a  rate  commensurate  with 
private  enterprise  and  other  government 
service  having  comparable  qualifications, 
duttoa  and  responsibilities.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  qualified  personnel  be  recruited 
and   retained    within    the    Justice   system. 

Legislation  must  be  enacted  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  all  jails  and  lock- 
up* consistent  with  those  of  the  American 
Correctional  Association,  and  a  system  of 
uniform  jail  Inspection  must  be  developed. 

A  uniform  method  of  court  record  keeping 
and  reporting  to  a  central  state  agency 
shoiuid  be  Introduced,  especially  in  our  mis- 
demeanant courts.  More  efficient  and  busl- 
neas-llke  procedures  must  be  used  In  all 
phases  of  the  Judicial  process,  using  such 
tools  of  modern  technology  and  management 
competence  as  computers,  microfilm,  modern 
fUlng  methods.  Improved  standardization 
forms,  etc. 

I  believe  that  the  present  Justice  system 
has  adequate  breadth,  depth  and  capacity  to 
accommodate  modwu.  progressive  and  effec- 
tive programs.  But  to  make  that  system 
work.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  group*  such 
as  this,  group*  of  Intelligent  and  Interested 
dtlzena,  familiar  with  the  system  and  Ita 
Inadaquaclaa,  to  urge  action  and  work  for 
change. 

I  commend  this  group  on  Ita  efforts  In 
preparing  the  District  Court  Act,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Maryland  legislature,  and  for 


Its  study  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Syetem.  I 
understand  also  that  the  Bar  Asaoelatlon 
win  sponsor  a  Cltlaen  Conference  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

But  an  even  larger  burden  falls  to  legisla- 
tors I  fear  that  many  legislators  who  bel- 
lowed "law  and  order"  so  loudly  before  the 
election  will  now  bellow  "fiscal  responsibil- 
ity" with  equal  volume  and  fervor.  Such  an 
attitude  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsl- 
bUlty. 

Of  course,  these  measures  will  require  the 
expenditure  of  substantial  sums  of  money, 
but  the  cost  of  Inaction  will  be  far  greater — 
In  terms  of  dollars,  and  In  terms  of  human 
suffering,  by  victims  and  criminals  alike. 

In  these  times  of  turbulent  change  it  Is 
well  to  remember  the  words  of  Alfred  North 
Whitehead.  "The  art  of  progress  Is  to  pre- 
serve order  amid  change  and  to  preserve 
change  amid  order."  Progress  will  not  be 
cheap,  nor  will  It  be  easy.  But  It  must  come. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  SAFE 
STREETS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
enactment  last  Congress  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sale 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  Nation  have  begun 
to  utilize  the  provisions  of  title  I  in  a 
nationwide  effort  to  improve  law-en- 
forcement machinery.  This  legislation 
provided  a  "block  grant"  approach  as  the 
means  of  implementing  this  new  Federal 
grant  program.  Instead  of  the  traditional 
"categorical  grant"  approach  with  liter- 
ally thousands  of  State  and  unit  of  local 
governments  applying  and  vying  for  at- 
tention and  assistance  through  Wash- 
ington, the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  administers  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
gram directly  through  the  States.  The 
objective  is  to  provide  much  greater 
levels  of  discretion  and  flexibility  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  in  formulating 
ways  to  combat  crime,  setting  priorities, 
and  in  carrying  out  individualized  pro- 
grams to  meet  individual  local   needs. 

In  the  January  Issue  of  American 
County  Oovemment,  official  magazine  of 
Nati(Mial  Association  of  Counties,  ap- 
pears a  most  informative  article  on  the 
implementation  of  this  new  "safe  streets" 
program,  and  on  its  various  possibilities, 
approaches,  and  problems  with  which 
State  and  local  governments  are  dealing 
as  they  begin  the  difficult  task  of  doing 
something  about  crime.  The  article  was 
written  by  Jerry  Laughlin,  legislative  as- 
sistant at  NACO.  who  has  followed  the 
legislation  and  the  implementation  of 
the  new  program  closely.  It  goes  beyond 
the  typical  effort  to  outline  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  and  has  something  im- 
portant to  say  about  State-local  collab- 
oration. As  a  former  elected  county  com- 
missioner, I  can  well  appreciate  the  deep 
concern  that  local  elected  officials  have 
for  improving  our  law-enforcement  sys- 
tems. I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  this  well-written  article  stresses 
the  Initial  importance  of  greater  involve- 
ment of  elected  local  policymakers  in  the 
implementation  of  this  new  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  article  was  written  for 
county  officials,  it  stresses  county  in- 
volvement. The  ideas  advanced,  however, 
will  be  valuable  at  aUl  levels  of  State  and 
local  government. 

I   ask   unanimous  consent  that  this 


artlce,  entlUed  "Safe  Streets,"  be  lulnted 
•t  this  point  In  the  Rboors,  so  th»t  my 
ooUeagues  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SaysSnxrrs 

(By  Jerry  LaughUn) 
In  the  aftermath  of  a  peak  of  public  con- 
cern and  dialogue  on  our  nation's  "crime 
problem."  states  and  local  government  units, 
aided  by  the  newly  enacted  "Safe  Streets" 
legislation,  are  beginning  the  more  difficult 
task  of  doing  something  about  It.  Under 
the  pressure  for  immediate  action,  there  will 
be  a  continuing  temptation  for  public  of- 
ficials to  avoid  the  obvious  and  difficult  task 
of  planning  concerted  and  effective  action, 
and  instead,  demonstrate  tangible  hardware 
and  "show  piece"  programs  without  regard 
to  the  overall  relation  or  effect  on  the  total 
crime  problem. 

We  know  relatively  little  about  crime  or 
how  to  prevent  It.  We  do  know  that  any  solu- 
tion to  the  total  problem  will  have  to  come 
as  a  result  of  the  better  and  more  efficient 
working  of  complex  criminal  justice  systems. 
These  systems  not  only  Involve  the  various 
functional  law  enforcement  disciplines — po- 
lice, sheriffs,  courts,  corrections — but  each 
function  within  the  system  must  operate 
under  a  welter  of  state,  county,  city,  town, 
and  village  jurisdictions.  In  New  York  State, 
there  are  over  3,600  separate  units  of  law 
enforcement.  In  Cook  County,  111.,  there  are 
100  separate  units.  It  Is  crystal  clear  that  the 
nation's  counties,  with  their  broad  and  va- 
ried law  enforcement  functions,  and  partic- 
ularly the  role  of  the  county  sheriff,  will  be- 
come Increasingly  involved  In  any  consid- 
eration of  the  complex  multi-functional  mul- 
tl-Jurlsdictlonal  challenges  to  better  and 
more  efficient  law  enforcement  In  the  na- 
tion. 

Under  the  omnibus  "Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Street  Act  of  1908,"  the  states,  coun- 
ties, and  cltte*  of  the  nation  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  long  look  at  their 
efforts  m  the  broad  field  of  law  enforcement. 
They  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  un- 
dertake a  mutual  and  coordinated  planning 
effort  which  could  surpass  anything  done  In 
the  past  to  strengthen  and  improve  crime 
control  effectiveness. 

Under  the  act,  administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  with- 
in the  Justice  Department,  (19  million  will 
be  distributed  for  planning  purposes  to  states 
and  local  government  units  this  fiscal  year. 
The  money  will  be  apportioned  by  block 
grants  on  a  |x>pulatlon  basis  to  the  states, 
but  at  least  40  per  cent  of  each  state's  allo- 
cation for  planning  must  be  made  available 
to  local  units  to  i>artlclpate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  state  plan. 

The  state  plan,  when  It  la  submitted,  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  application  for 
"action"  In  support  of  state  and  local  pro- 
grams. The  law  require*  state*  to  "make 
avaUable"  at  least  76  per  cent  of  these  action 
funds  to  local  units.  This  year's  appropria- 
tion for  the  "post-planning  action"  Is  $29 
mlUlon.  and  expectations  are  that  next  year 
Congress  will  increase  such  funds  to  as  much 
as  saoo  million.  Thus,  local  planning  effort 
and  input  Into  the  state's  overall  compre- 
hensive plan  will  be  extremely  Important. 
That  plan  will  be  the  basis  for  determining 
to  whom  federal  aid  funds  wUl  go  and  how 
they  will  be  spent. 

It  Is  understandable,  then  that  Congress 
placed  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  planning 
for  more  effective  law  enforcement  systems. 
The  law  states:  "It  la  the  purpose  ...  to 
enoourage  state*  and  units  of  general  local 
goremment  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  plans  based  on 
their  evaluation  of  state  and  local  problems 
of  law  enforcement." 

The  federal  guideline*  for  planning  grants 
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make  it  clear  that  the  purpose  <rf  sUte  plan- 
ning funds  transferred  to  local  units  should 
be  to:  "provide  local  componenU  of  the  go^- 
prehenslve  state  i^ftn.  or  studies,  recoeamen- 
datlona.  analyses,  and  data  to  be  need  In 
formulating.  revUtag  or  expanding  the  state 
plan,  and  where  appropriate.  estabUsh  and 
support  continuing  planning  unlU  or  car 
pabiUtles." 

Counties  have  many  options  under  the 
above  concept.  In  many  metropoUten  areas, 
they  will  be  able  to  provide  the  areawide 
leadership  for  a  joint  corraty-city,  of  multi- 
county  aK>roach  to  planning  and  for  a 
greater  degree  of  coordination,  both  func- 
tionally and  by  jurisdiction,  within  the  law 
enforcement  process.  Such  areawide  com- 
prehensive planning,  particularly  in  high- 
crime  rate  metropoliUn  areas,  could  be  a 
significant  component  of  the  state  plan. 

As  an  altemaUve  to,  or  In  preparation  for, 
the  development  of  an  overall  planning  ap- 
proach  Involving  the   various   law   enforce- 
ment disciplines  and  the  many  jurlsdletlona 
within  an  area,  ooontlea  may  want  to  ap- 
proach the>  problem   by   developing  studies 
and   analyses  of   the  scope  of  the  problem 
and  the  posslbUlUes  and  alternatives  for  the 
roles  which  each  function  and  Jurisdiction 
might  play  in  evolving  a  total  approach.  In 
many  cases,  sufficient  d«ta  must  be  dereloped 
to  guide  local  and  state  decision  making  at 
a  later  date.  In  other  caaes,  these  analyse* 
ixMy   reveal   that   for  soeae   counties   or   re- 
gional areas,  with  limited  planning  resources, 
concentration  in  particular  law  enforcement 
or   criminal    jusUce    areas    would    offer    the 
greatest  return  while  other  areas  are  being 
suitably    planned    at    the    state   level    (e.g.. 
statewide  criminal  Justice  information  sys- 
tem,   statewide    InsUtutlonal    planning    for 
maximum  security  offenders,  and  statewide 
advanced  crime  laboratory.) 

A  countywlde  or  mivltl-county  law  enforce- 
ment planning  agency  could  be  eatabllahed 
to   provide  continuous,   ongoing  Input  Into 
the  state  plan,  which  must  be  updated  each 
year.  Such  an  agency,  either  newly  created 
or  as  a  new  dimension  of  the  county's  pres- 
ent pt«n"*^^  capacity,  could  serve  as  a  re- 
search faculty  for  fact  finding,  analysis,  and 
lnterpretatl<«.  It  coukl  provide  alternatire 
proposals     and     preferred     alternatives.     It 
would  serve  as  an  ongoing  means  of  stimu- 
lating  and   coordinating   more   functionally 
oriented  planning  in  the  vsrtous  law  enforce- 
ment funetloos  and  wtthto  the  smaller  juris- 
dictions. The  IrfH  of  local  planning  funds 
available    for    such    continuing    operattona, 
both  under  the  "Safe  StreeU"  legislation  and. 
possibly,  with  assistance   from  the  Depart- 
ment of   Housing   and   Urban  Development 
(HUD)     comprehensive    regional    and    local 
planning  programs  wiU  determine  how  many 
snch   entities  can  be  supported  In  a  given 
state  and  on  what  basis.  ThU  factor  could 
be  a  real  restraint  which  local  government 
sboiUd  recognize  and  perhap*  seek  to  allevi- 
ate. », 
One  of  the  adtanUges  of  establishing  such 
conUnuous    planning    In    the    law    enforce- 
ment area  will  be  the  opportunity  to  develop 
"in-house"  planning  capacity  and  to  discover 
and  analyze  problenas  on  a  constant  basis. 
Present   law   enforcement    {banning    efforts 
have   been   highly  limited.  Even  the  large 
consulting  firms,  with  general  systems  analy- 
sis   operaUona  research,  and  organizational 
development  capabUltles  have  had  relaUvely 
little   experience   In   the   field.   In   addition, 
there  exists  an  extreme  shortage  of  law  en- 
forcement planners  possibly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fractlonallzaUon  of  respooalblUty  for  the 
various  law  enforcement  functions  between 
sUtes,  counties,  and  municipallUes.  Effective 
planning,  even  on  a  single  county  basis,  much 
less  a  metropolitan  and  regional  basis,  must 
begin  to  transcend  jurisdictional  boundaries 
and  local  agency  responsibilities. 

Law  enforcement  planning  Is  Increasingly 
becoming  a  m^or  concern  of  regional  co\m- 
ctU  of  govemments  and  their  member  local 


governments.  A  consideration  of  programs — 
which  council*  are  adopting  with  great  fre- 
quency and  which  are  thought  to  be  of  pri- 
mary imporUnce  as  service*  to  the  coiintle* 
and  cities  which  the  councils  serve— shows 
law  enforcement  planning  near  the  top  of 
the  list.  Two  examples  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities. ,     ,  ^ 

The  North  Central  Texas  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments has  established  a  regional  police 
academy.  The  academy  has  the  advantage  of 
centralization  for  more  in-depth  and  spe- 
claUzed  instruction  by  highly  trained  law 
enforcement  experts  than  would  be  available 
to  the  police  officers  of  each  individual 
county  and  city. 

Other  programs  under  way  or  being 
mapped  out  Include  police-community  rela- 
tions, uses  and  needs  of  detention  facilities, 
and  standardized  communications,  and  rec- 
ords svstem.  ,,  .  ,  , 
The  MetropoUUn  Atlanta  Council  of  L.ocal 
Governments  has  developed  programs  in  re- 
cruit training,  traffic  school,  safe  burglary 
and  auto  theft  seminars,  use  of  the  FBI's 
computerized  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  advanced  police  education  scholar- 
ships, a  regional  teletype  center,  a  fugitive 
squad,  and  a  voluntary  gun  reglatraUon  pro- 
gram. 

In.  1968,  HUD,  In  cooperation  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  gave  out  "701"  grants  for 
study  designs  to  confront  problema  of  or- 
ganization and  planning  activities  In  the  law 
enforcement  area.  Assistance  for  law  enforce- 
ment planning  can  be  part  of  an  overall  com- 
prehensive planning  grant  from  HUD. 

Since  the  guidelines  for  "Safe  Streets- 
grant  applications  give  preference  In  many 
Instances  to  "multl- Jurisdictional"  activi- 
ties, many  counties  might  find  that  their 
own  regional  councils  offer  a  preferred  op- 
portvmity  for  the  counties  In  cooperation 
with  other  units  of  government  to  develop 
and  participate  In  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning. 

Whatever  the  various  areawide  develop- 
ments and  opportunities,  counties  are  pre- 
sented with  a  unique  chance  to  get  In  on 
the  ground  floor  of  comprehensive  law  en- 
fwcement  planning.  As  an  areawide  unit 
vrtth  a  broad  tax-base  and  heavily  Involved  In 
a  broad  range  of  law  enforcement  functions, 
counties  can  do  much  to  bring  about  co- 
ordinated, efficient  systems  both  within  their 
own  jurtsdlctlons  and  In  relationship  with 
neighboring  units.  Over  half  of  the  present 
231  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSA's)    are    within    single    counties. 

Planning  should  be  don*  on  as  broad  a 
basts  as  possible,  both  In  regard  to  the  inte- 
grating and  coordinating  of  functional  areas 
(police,  courts,  and  corrections)  and  In  re- 
gard to  pollUcal  jurisdictions  and  geographic 
areas.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  the  fedpral 
guidelines  state  that  "planning  efforts  on 
a  regional,  metropolitan,  or  other  'comMned- 
interest'  basis  are  encouraged  and  should 
receive  priority."  In  addition,  counties  can 
be  key  building  blocks  to  concerted  and  ef- 
ficient metropolitan  and  regional  action  In 
larger  areas. 

Cotmty  governments,  particularly  those 
virlth  interrelated  law  enforcement  functions 
and  some  developed  capacity  for  countywlde 
planning,  can  bring  stability  and  initiative 
to  beginning  this  planning  effort.  Counties, 
generally,  have  heavy  responsibilities  In  all 
areas  of  law  enforcement.  Also,  they  have 
the  geographic  size  to  be  a  cohesive  uniting 
factor,  m  either  a  single  county-wide  ap- 
proach to  crime  planning,  or  as  a  major 
part  of  a  multi-county,  metropolitan,  or 
regional  effort. 

Several  broad,  rather  undefined  areas  for 
reform  suggest  themselves  as  particularly  ap- 
propriate planning  subjects  for  effective 
county  action. 

1  Coordinating  police  services— Counties 
with  effective  planning  could  develop  service 
agreement*   with   their   smaller   componort 


jwrtsdlcUons  to  share  limit  resources  and 
to  make  county  wide  operations  more  ef- 
fective. (California's  counties  have  utlUzed 
6uch  intergovernmental  agreemenU  on  a 
widespread  basis). 

2  Joint  police  recruitment,  selection,  train- 
ing programs.  Counties  or  groups  of  counties 
could  develop  effective  mechanisms  for  re- 
cruiting, selecting,  and  providing  the  Ualn- 
ing  needed  within  the  various  Jurisdictions. 

3  Joint  record*  and  communications. 
Counties  coxild  estabUsh  an  areawide  records 
center,  en.abllng  police  at  all  levels  within 
the  area  to  conduct  inquiries  without  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  facllltle*. 

4  Field  operations,  criminal  investigation, 
work  with  juveniles,  vice  control,  and  spe- 
cial task  forces.  (In  Suffolk  County.  N.Y.. 
and  Dade  County.  Pla..  county  investigators 
can  be  called  Into  Incorporated  munlclpaU- 

'Lifts  1 

5  County  correctional  centers.  Countlea 
could  play  an  effective  role  in  establishing  a 
countyvrtde  system  ot  small  centers  with  Im^ 
proved  capacities  for  work  experience,  coun- 
seling, half-v/ay  house  services,  and  other  re- 
habilitative programs.  ^ 

6  Courts.  CounUes,  now  greatly  Invotved 
in  administrative  criminal  courU  systeons, 
could  bring  about  subetantlal  changes  in  the 
processing  of  criminal  cases  and  the  nua- 
ber  and  calibre  of  Judges  and  admintotratora 
essential  to  the  total  perspective  of  crime 
control. 

Adequate  law  enforcement  planning,  even 
at  less  complicated  levels,  such  as  functional 
data  compilation  and  analysis,  vrtll  enable 
law  enforcement  and  elected  officials,  to  make 
more  considered  Judgments  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  Comprehensive  planning, 
m  Its  moet  sophisticated  sense,  can  serve  a* 
a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  systems  or 
adaptations  of  planning-programming- 
budgettng  (PPBS).  almost  a  prerequisite 
for  multi-year  planning  in  today's  complex 
economic  and  governmental  structures.  The 
federal  comprehensive  plan  standards  recog- 
nize this. 

With  a  continuing  crime  planning  capac- 
ity, counties  or  groups  of  counties  can  begin 
to  identify  and  document  the  fundamental 
objectives  Involved,  the  major  feasible  alter- 
natives, and  the  Impact  of  proposed  or  cur- 
rent programs  on  other  programs,  other 
agencies,  and  other  levels  of  government,  and 
the  progress  being  made.  Adequate  and  effi- 
cient law  enforcement  planning  can  assist 
counties  to  place  in  perspective  the  princi- 
pal Issues  of  where  "action"  money  should 
be  spent  and  in  what  priorities. 

County  or  areawide  planning  can  eliminate 
the  pitfalls  which  are  bound  to  develop  be- 
tween the  competing  functional  systems  of 
law  enforcement  in  their  Individual  needs 
and  the  resources  to  meet  those  needs.  Llke- 
vrtse,  adequate  plans  can  assist  In  meeting  the 
debate  which  is  bound  to  develop  as  pro- 
gram spending  increases  between  soclMty- 
oriented  -people"  programs  and  "hardw^e- 
acqulsltlon.  Both  types  of  programs  ^ave 
an  important  role  to  play  In  crime  control 
efforts,  pnd  It  Is  essential  that  the  blend  be 
balanced,  realistic,  and  calculated  to  moet 
effectively  implement  well  defined  goals. 

Much  confusion  exists  In  the  "compre- 
hensive planning"  required  by  federal  pro- 
grams in  other  more  developed  areas  of  plan- 
ning. The  confusion  partially  results  from 
the  inability  of  planning  organizations  and 
mechanisms  to  come  to  grips  with  the  actual 
process  of  decision  making,  and,  eventually, 
demonstrate  ability  to  Initiate  bold  action  to 
implement  planning  efforts.  Too  many  plans 
have  gathered  dust  because  the  locaUy  elected 
official  was  not  consulted  and  Inrtrtved  from 
the  beginning  of  the  planning  effort.  Too 
often,  planners  of  all  varieties  develop  plJms 
outside  the  realm  of  practical  realities.  The 
extent  elected  county  official*  are  Invoired. 
either  directly  In  the  planning  process  or  with, 
constant  coo«Itoi.<itlon,  wlU  often  determine 
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th«  degree  of  succeea  In  Implementing  »  law 
enforcement  plan  which  will,  of  course,  re- 
oulre  subatanUal  local  matching  funds.  This 
will  be  particularly  true  In  law  enforcement, 
which  cuts  across  so  many  "sacred  cows"  of 
function  and  political  boundary.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  elected  offlclal  to  the  success  of 
the  "Safe  Streets"  program  Is  recognised  by 
the  guideline  requirement  that  balanced 
representation  of  the  state  "superylaory 
board"  (In  essence  a  board  of  directors  for 
the  entire  program  within  the  state)  must 
Include  representation  from  local  govern- 
ment units  by  elected  policy-making  or 
executive  officials  and  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment representatives. 

The  same  Important  role  for  the  elected 
offlclal  should  be  apparent  in  local  areawlde 
planning  efforts.  Perhaps  more  than  imme- 
dlataly  app*r«nt  to  some  law  enforcement 
profeMtonala  la  the  fact  that  elected  officials 
with  significantly  policy-making  authority 
can  often  assist  In  the  difficult  task  of  begin- 
ning to  coordinate  and  make  more  effective 
the  Interrelated  working  of  a  complex 
criminal  Justice  mechanism. 

Implementation  of  "Safe  Streets"  pro- 
grams requires  that  more  attention  than  ever 
be  paid  to  the  continuing  dichotomy  between 
the  plahnlng  process  and  the  elected  repre- 
.3ehtaUve"Vho  must  approve  plans  and  ap- 
propriate local  funds  to  carry  them  out. 
"Local  evaluation  of  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems" as  expressed  In  the  federal  guidelines, 
should  and  must  involve  the  local  elected  of- 
ficial In  the  decision-making  process  from 
the  beginning.  The  act's  purpose  Is  "to  en- 
courage the  state  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehen- 
sive law  enforcement  plans"  and  to  encour- 
age "units  of  general  local  government  to 
carry  out  programs  and  projects  to  improve 
and  strengthen  law  enforcement." 

The  elected  offlclal  as  the  legally  elected 
decision  maker  will  necessarily  play  a  large 
role  In  the  approval  and  carrying  out  of  the 
plans.  What  kind  of  a  role,  however.  Is  not 
clear.  A  negative,  obstructionist,  or  narrow 
attitude  on  the  part  of  local  elected  officials 
with  respect  to  adequate  and  balanced  law 
enforcem.ent  Including  attention  to  courts, 
corrections,  and  police,  could  hinder  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  funds  spent  for  planning. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
elected  official  could  bring  about  the  ap- 
propriate climate  to  stimulate  neceasary 
change.  If  this  spirit  la  present  from  the 
start,  many  hurdles  usually  encountered  as 
the  plans  reach  the  approval  and  funding 
stages,   might   be   avoided. 

There  exist  two  potential  barriers  to  an 
effective  role  by  the  elected  officials.  First, 
there  still  exists  In  this  complicated,  tech- 
nical, and  diverse  area,  the  danger  of  law 
enforcement  runctlonallsts  from  all  levels  of 
government  talking  only  to  each  other  as 
the  program  progresses.  Notwithstanding 
adequate  representation  of  the  local  elected 
offlclal  on  the  state  plan  "supervisory  board" 
admixed  with  adequate  representation  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  communications 
gap,  so  common  in  other  federal-state  pro- 
grams, could  Impair  Implementation  of  plans 
and  action. 

A  second  area  for  concern  lies  In  the  com- 
mon situation  where  tlie  functionalist  sys- 
tem. Itself,  although  drastically  In  need  of 
Improvement  and  reform,  will  not  or  can- 
not reform.  This  Is  particularly  true.  In 
county-level  functional  areas,  with  court  op- 
erations. Juvenile  systems,  and  adult  correc- 
tions. There  has  often  been  no  demand  for 
change  by  the  elected  offlclal,  himself.  Here 
informed  and  Involved  elected  offlclal*  c*n 
stimulate  much  needed  impetus  for  change. 
At  the  same  time  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning efforts  begin  to  materialize  they  should 
be  Integrated  and  coordinated  with  other 
comprehensive  planning  efforts  in  closely  re- 
lated nelds  such  as  health,  welfare,  highway 
safety,  and  housing.  In  relation  to  this  "so- 


ctal"  aspect,  professional  law  enforcement 
planners  and  their  elected  officials  will  prob- 
ably have  to  suffer  the  same  type  of  Initial 
shock  which  other  planning  efforts  have 
undergone  In  reaction  to  citizen  involve- 
ment and  participation. 

In  an  are*  as  diverse  and  having  as  much 
effect  upon  people  as  law  enforcement,  local 
government  will  And  considerable  pressure 
to  involve  the  citizen,  particularly  the  poor 
who  suffer  more  than  apy  from  inadequate 
law  enforcement  Law  enforcement  planners 
will  be  increasingly  called  upon  to  find  ap- 
propriate mechanism  for  listening  to  and 
involving  the  citizen  in  setting  goals  and  de- 
termining priorities. 

As  counties,  many  for  the  first  time,  move 
toward  large-scale  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning. It  will  tM  Increasingly  important  to 
keep  two  factors  in  balance.  First,  the  temp- 
tation for  "action  now"  will  most  likely  be 
overwhelming.  Iifounting  public  pressure. 
Internal  county  organisational  pressure,  and 
the  deadline*  and  demands  of  federal  and 
sute  administrators  could  lead  to  minimal 
and  superficial  local  planning  efforts  In  order 
to  achieve  Immediate  resulu.  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  problem  of  law  enforcement  re- 
form in  all  Its  dimensions  Is  so  diverse  and 
complex,  there  win  be  the  danger  of  bogging 
down  In  technique  or  reaching  for  planning 
goal*  which  are  neither  politically  nor  eco- 
nomically feaalble.  Only  careful  and  con- 
sidered planning,  involving  all  the  law  en- 
forcement functions  and  all  the  Jurtsdic- 
tiona,  will  result  in  sound  criteria  for  action 
and  a  blueprint  for  much  needed  change. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presldefit,  I  read 
in  the  Record  of  last  Tuesday  that  there 
was  quite  a  debate  on  the  question  of 
the  antl-balllstic-misslle  system  that  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year.  I 
regret  I  was  not  present  to  participate  in 
the  debate. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  as  well  as  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
construct  the  ABM.  The  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  that  time  for  the  construction  of  the 
ABM,  as  I-^inderstocd  them,  were  that 
we  had  to  do  something  to  protect  our- 
selves acalnst  China.  Of  course,  that  was 
just  a  thin  veil  to  get  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
this  program. 

But  It  developed  later  that  the  reason 
for  the  beginning  construction  was  to  be 
able  to  bargain  better  with  Russia.  In 
other  words.  If  we  gave  the  Pentagon  au- 
thority to  build  an  ABM,  It  would  give 
the  State  Department  a  little  leverage  in 
our  approach  to  discussions  Mith  Russia, 
not  only  on  the  ABM  program,  but  on 
other  matters  In  which  both  countries 
are  vitally  interested. 

It  was  my  privilese  to  spend  53  days 
in  Russia  last  year.  I  am  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  a  report  on  my  visit.  I 
found  much  progress  in  Russia.  I  fotmd 
that  the  people  of  Russia  were  vei-y  de- 
sirous of  being  friendly  with  us. 

It  is  my  belief  that  unless  and  until  we 
can  dispel  the  fear  that  now  exists  be- 
tween us  and  Russia.  I  doubt  that  we 
can  come  to  any  concrete  conclusion  on 
any  of  the  great  world  problems  that 
confront  both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.SJ3JI. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  20  yeai-s 
our  country  has  .spent  in  excess  of  $130 
billion  in  order  to  isolate  Russia. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

&Cr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  4  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  we  spent  billions  of  dollars 
in  order  to  construct  a  ring  of  steel 
around  the  periphery  of  Russia.  We 
started  out  with  Japan,  we  went  on  to 
Okinawa,  we  went  on  the  the  Philippines, 
and  on  to  North  Africa,  and.  of  course, 
Europe. 

On  my  third  visit  to  that  vast  country, 
I  was  asked,  "Why  do  you  build  those 
airfields?"  Of  course,  my  answer  was. 
"For  defense."  But  you  could  not  make 
the  Russian  people  believe  that  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  if  we 
are  to  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  Russia, 
we  should  find  some  ways  and  means  of 
bridging  that  vast  chasm  that  exists  be- 
tween us,  the  fear  that  exists  between  us, 
and  the  suspicions.  I  can  find  no  solace 
in  saying  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them  if  we  continue  to  build 
up  the  forces  that  have  resulted  in  so 
much  fear  among  the  Russian  people  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason,  advanced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  constructing  the  ABM  system 
was  that  it  would  allow  our  diplomats  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  often  argued  and  stated  that  I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  per- 
mit the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Defense  Department  to  live  so  closely  to- 
gether. The  military  should  be  the  serv- 
ant of  diplomacy,  and  not  its  master. 
Today  It  is  dilBcult  to  tell  who  is  leading 
whom.  For  the  last  20  years  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  Pentagon's  cart  has  been 
allowed  to  get  in  front  of  the  diplomatic 
horse.  In  my  humble  judgment,  if  we 
continue  such  a  process,  I  can  see  no 
hope  for  real  international  cooperation 
on  the  things  that  matter. 

I  notice  from  a  statement  by  President 
Nixon  that  he  proposes  to  visit  our  NATO 
allies  next  year. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  he  will  make 
no  effort  to  renew  or  to  extend  the  NATO 
alliance. 

What  our  country  needs  now  are  ways 
and  means  whereby  we  can  get  the  people 
of  Russia  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  work  closer  together. 

To  me.  it  is  farcical  for  us,  in  one 
Instance  to  say  that  we  want  world  peace 
and  to  deal  with  Russia,  and  then,  in 
another  instance  say  that  we  want  to 
re-create  the  NATO  alliance  in  order  to 
protect  Western  EUirope  from  Russia. 

The  fear  that  now  exists  in  the  minds 
of  the  Russian  people  is  bound  to  be  in- 
creased if  we  keep  on  doing  things  which 
intensify  that  fear. 

I  do  not  know  anything  that  will  tend 
in  that  direction  more  than  if  we  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  and  re-create  the 
NATO  alliance  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  and  carrying  the  whole  burden 
for  the  past  20  years. 

We  should  leam  from  history  that  this 
has  not  worked. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
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Mr.  ELLBNDEER.  I  bA  imanlmotB  con- 
aent  to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Uao  ordered. 

Mr.  EUiBNDEIL  RuMta.  in  the  mean- 
time, has  grown  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore. Every  time  we  do  anything  further 
to  widen  the  breach  between  our  two 
coimtrles.  the  longer  it  will  take  to  get 
together. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion,  and  my  judg- 
ment, that  our  country  should,  by  all 
metms,  find  ways  and  means  to  deal  with 
the  Russian  people.  The  more  we  do  to 
widen  the  chasm  which  exists  between 
us  and  Russia  today,  the  longer  it  will 
take  the  two  superpowers  of  the  world 
to  get  together. 

Russia  appears  to  be  our  only  real 
antagonist  in  the  world  today.  It  is  a 
country  which  is  capaMe  of  giving  us 
troubie  because  of  Its  huge  population, 
its  Immense  resources,  and  the  military 
technical  knowledge  it  possesses.  If  Rus- 
sia takes  means  to  protect  Itself  against 
the  United  States,  and  we  do  the  same 
thing,  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  the 
areas  of  conflict  so  as  to  get  together  and 
reach  agreement  on  the  other  Issues  of 
concern  to  us  both. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  further  belief 
that  we  win  have  a  hard  time  making 
progress  with  Russia  If  we  depend  solely 
on  dealing  with  the  Russian  leadership. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  the  people 
of  Russia  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  better  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other. 

As  I  stated  10  years  ago.  In  my  reports 
on  my  visits  to  Russia,  that  can  be  ac- 
complished if  only  we  will  engage  in  a 
realistic  exchange  program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  can  be  realized 
In  the  future.  If  we  can  have  many  Rus- 
siarvs  from  all  walks  of  life  visit  America, 
even  if  we  have  to  follow  them  around 
with  FBI  agents.  It  would  pay  us  to  do 
It.  I  think  what  we  should  do  la  make 
the  Russlaiis  envious  of  our  way  of  Ufe 
so  that  they  will  in  turn  get  their  leaders 
to  let  them  live  more  as  we  do. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  knew  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev very  well,  and  as  I  said  on  many 
occasions — and  I  was  criticized  for  it — I 
do  not  know  of  a  leader  in  Russia  more 
anxious  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  than  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Many  things  have  happened  in  Russia 
between  the  visits  that  I  made  there 
in  1955,  1956.  1957,  1961,  and  1968  which 
make  me  believe  that  all  these  changes 
did  not  come  about  because  the  leader- 
ship desired  it  but  because  the  people 
demanded  it.  Trends  to^^ard  mtwe  liberal 
ways  of  doing  things  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  those  trends  cannot  be  re- 
versed, no  matter  what  the  leadership 
desires. 

What  we  should  do  is  encourage  those 
trends.  I  fed  confident  that  if  we  can 
do  that,  there  is  no  question  that  the  re- 
lationship between  us  and  Russia  can  be 
improred.  Then  all  the  billions  of  dollars 
being  spent  by  us,  as  well  as  Russia,  in 
preparing  war,  could  be  used  in  better 
ways  so  as  to  make  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtea  and  aU  over  ttoe  world 
happier  by  takiiis  tbe  rcMUiees  of  Rm- 
sbk  the  United  States,  and  other  coma- 
tries  and  converting  them  Into  eoramodt- 
tles  to  be  used  In  trade. 


Again.  I  would  certainly  advise  that 
we  try  to  trade  with  Russia,  that  we  try 
to  make  available  t»  RuesHi  our  know- 
how  in  agriculture  and,  in  that  way,  it  is 
my  sincere  bpwi«»f  that  we  could  find  some 
ways  and  means  to  get  closer  to  the  Rus- 
sian people.  This  would  preveiU  us  from 
having  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  which 
could  be  utilized  in  this  country  to  assist 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  as  refreshing  a 
speech  as  I  have  ever  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  make.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  often  agree  and  we  often  dis- 
agree. But  the  Senator's  remarks 
sounded  to  me  like  the  Allen  Ellenber 
of  the  Taft-Ellender  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

TV  STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OP  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  POVERTY 
PROGRAM,  TAX  LAWS.  AND  MID- 
DLE EAST,  FEBRUARY  5.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  5,  1969,  I  made  state- 
ments for  television  regarding  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  tax  laws, 
and  the  Middle  East  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  these  sUtements  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Btbs  foe  Phasing  Otn  OEO 

I  think  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  be  phased  out  this  summer  when  Its 
Congressional  authority  expires.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  all  of  the  programs  that  come 
under  the  OEO.  In  fact,  I  have  had  gen- 
erally good  reports  from  West  Virginia  con- 
cerning Project  Head  Start  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  but  the  Job  Corps. 
Vista,  and  some  of  the  Community  Action 
Programs,  have  often  come  under  heavy  fire 
in  West  Virginia.  In  some  areas — Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  example — these  programs  have 
been  used  to  foment  unrest  among  the  poor, 
and  the  war  on  poverty  has  at  times  become  a 
war  against  society.  So  the  time  has  come  to 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad  program*. 
The  bad  should  be  dropped,  and  the  good 
programs  should  be  transferred  from  OEO 
to  other  agencies  where  they  will  be  more 
efBctently  administered  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  poor — who  all  too  often  under  the  present 
set-up  have  received  little  or  no  real  help 
from    the   million*   of   dollars   spent. 

Btro  Ubges  New  Look  at  Tax  Laws 
It  Is  disturbing  to  me  that  a  few  Ameri- 
can citizens  with  very  large  incomes  manage 
to  escape  paying  personal  Income  taxes.  Re- 
cent testimony  before  a  Congressional  cwn- 
mlttee  showed  that  155  perswis  with  ad- 
justed gross  Incomes  above  $200,000 — 21  of 
whom  bad  incomes  of  more  than  one  mil- 
IVon  doUais  a  year — pAld  no  income  taxes  in 
1967.  Thl*  is  not  fair.  I  think  that  Congres* 
laust  do  something  about  lU  The  average 
taxpayer  in  West  Virginia  pays  his  sbar* 
while  a  few  with  big  Incomes  throughout  the 
country  get  away  with  paying  nothing.  I  also 
think  that  Congress  should  take  a  new  hard 
look  at  tax-exempt  foundations,  and  such 
things  as  commercial  properties  and  business 
enterprises  that  pay  no  tai  es  because  they 
are  owned  by  churches  and  charitable  organi- 


sations. The  tax  laws  rtMNikl  1)e  etfcnJlr  »P- 
Iriled  to  an  bvwlneMee  Mtd  to  all  cltisefM. 

Cool  ma  Aam  Baci,  B-niy  Satb 
The  events  In  the  Middle  EUtst  are  a  serious 
threat  to  world  peace.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
backed  by  Britain  and  Prance,  to  exert  their 
Influence,  Individually  and  through  the 
United  Nations  and  other  channels.  In  get- 
ting the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  start  talking 
with  one  another  Instead  of  shooting  at  one 
another.  There  can  be  no  meaningful,  last- 
ing peace  In  the  Middle  East  except  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  them- 
selves. The  United  States  and  the  Russians 
should  take  Immediate  action  to  cool  the 
arms  race  that  has  been  fostered  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  by  agreeing  between  themselves  to 
de-escalate  their  part  In  the  weapons  buildup 
that  has  armed  the  opposing  sides.  Failure 
to  do  this  may  result  In  another  war. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY— SURVIVAL  OR  DISASTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  read  a  statement 
prepared  by  Senator  Montoya. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  bt  Senator  Montota,  Read  bt 
Senator  Btrd  of  West  Vhicinia 

Mr.  Montota.  Mr.  President,  advocates  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  believe  it  will 
stimulate  further  progress  toward  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  an  objective  which 
they  consider  necessary  for  a  lasting  and  se- 
cure peace.  They  point  out  the  Article  VI, 
which  requires  the  parties  to  continue  nego- 
tiations on  additional  disarmament  measures, 
and  hold  that  the  treaty  will  not  endure 
unless  the  nuclear  powers  take  additional 
steps  in  the  direction  of  disarmament  and  an 
improved  international  security  system. 

One  of  these  steps.  In  this  view,  would 
probably  be  a  limitation  on  growth  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  of  the  existing 
nuclear  powers  (this  has  sometimes  been 
called  "vertical"  proliferation  as  opposed  to 
"horizontal"  proliferation,  which  refers  to 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional 
nations).  Many  non-nuclear  states  have  al- 
ready declared  that  it  is  unfair  to  expect 
them  to  renounce  ever  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  when  no  corresponding  curb  is 
placed  on  the  existing  nuclear  powers,  and 
to  ask  them  to  submit  their  peaceful  activi- 
ties to  inspection  when  no  inspection  re- 
quirements are  placed  on  the  states  known 
to  tie  producing  weapons.  Accordingly,  they 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  will  expect  the 
nuclear  powers  to  reach  agreement  in  a 
reasonable  time  on  measures  curtailing  their 
nuclear  power,  such  as  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  or  a  cutoff  of  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes. 

Another  step  considered  by  many  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  non-nuclear  nations  aa 
members  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  would 
be  the  development  of  a  more  reliable  sys- 
tem to  provide  the  non-nuclear  nations  se- 
curity against  nuclear  attack  by  a  nuclear 
power.  Since  non-nuclear  nations  would  be 
asked  to  renounce  the  nuclear  weapons  which 
might  deter  a  nuclear  attack  against  them, 
some  of  these  stotes  have  contended,  the 
existing  nuclear  powers  would  be  obligated 
to  Improve  the  world's  present  peacekeeping 
and  security  systems  to  make  up  for  the 
renounced  nuclear  weapons.  The  sectirity  as- 
surances resolution  passed  by  ths  Security 
Council  in  conjunction  with  the  treaty  is  a 
first  step.  The  devising  of  stich  measures, 
proponents  contend,  would  be  one  step  more 
toward  the  replacing  oC  a  security  system 
based  on  deterrence  and  Involving  an  upward 
spiral  of  armaments  with  a  lees  dangerous 
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«yUm  b*Md  on  International  pe«e«-ke«plnc 
mMcblnary.  Reducing  li>tematlon«l  tension 
tbrougb  such  m«a«\irea.  UiU  view  holds, 
would  make  It  easier  to  rwoivs  underlylnf 
poutlcftl  problems. 

Proponents  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
also  believe  that  the  peaceful  nuclear  tech- 
nology of  non-nuclear  nations  will  benefit  by 
the  treaty.  First,  they  contend  that  by  fore- 
going attempts  to  manufacture  costly  nu- 
clear weapons,  non-nuclear  states  will  be  able 
to  devote  more  of  their  resources  to  and 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  devel- 
opment of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  Second.  In  addition  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  treaty  to  encourage  inter- 
national cooperation  In  the  peaceful  uses, 
they  believe  the  treaty  will  create  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  an  expanded  progTrnm  for 
promoting  peaceful  technology  because  It 
win  alleviate  fear  that  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion and  material  and  technology  might  be 
used  for  weapons  purposes. 

In  their  view,  the  treaty  must  cover  the 
manufacture  of  all  nuclear  explosives,  even 
If  Intended  for  peaceful  purposes,  because 
any  nuclear  explosive  can  be  used  as  a 
weapon.  They  believe  that  It  la  In  the  inter- 
est, of  n^uUear  powers  such  as  the  United 
StaXes  tc^make  provisions  to  assure  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  signatories  that  they  will 
have  fair  access  to  any  potential  benefits  of 
nuclear  explosions  to  compensate  these  na- 
tions for  giving  up  the  right  to  manufacture 
nuclear  explosives  themselves,  and  Indeed 
they  believe  that  without  such  provisions 
some  non-nuclear  nations  would  be  unlikely 
to  accept  the  treaty.  Under  Secretary  Katzen- 
bach  said  on  April  36.  KMS: 

.  .  The  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
explosives  Is  still  In  a  relatively  experimental 
stage.  Its  technical  and  economic  feasibility 
has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated,  its  col- 
lateral effects  are  not  completely  known,  and 
It  la  too  early  to  Judge  whether  it  will  .ichleve 
broad  political  acceptability. 

Several  things  are  clear,  however.  One  Is 
that  even  an  optimistic  assessment  of  Its 
potential  uses  would  not  Justify  the  euor- 
moiis  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  sci- 
entific and  technical  talent  required  to  de- 
velop nuclear  devices  for  this  purpose  alone. 

A  second  inescapable  fact — brought  to  light 
during  the  development  of  the  draft  treaty — 
was  that  a  treaty  against  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  unsatlsiactory 
*  If  It  did  not  cover  all  nuclear  explosives  de- 
vices. Including  those  intended  for  peaceful 
uses.  This  Is  because  there  Is  not  now.  and 
we  cannot  conceive  that  there  ever  will  be. 
any  type  of  peaceful  nuclear  device  which 
would  be  Incapable  of  being  used  for  destruc- 
tive purposes. 

Faced  with  these  facts,  the  treaty  negotia- 
tors evolved  what  we  believe  Is  a  fair,  sensible, 
and  workable  approach  to  the  problem  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  They  coupled 
nuclear  weapons  with  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  In  the  treaty's  basic  provisions. 
At  the  same  time,  recognizing  both  the  eco- 
nomic absurdity  of  a  country's  developing 
nuclear  explosives  solely  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  the  Inequity  of  giving  any  com- 
mercial advantage  to  nuclear-weapon  states, 
they  inserted  an  article  requiring  all  i)artle8 
to  cooperate  In  Insuring  that  potential  bene- 
fits be  made  available  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties. 

The  treaty  makes  clear  that  the  charge  for 
the  explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as 
possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and  development.  Services  are  made  avail- 
able through  an  appropriate  International 
body  with  adequate  representation  of  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states.  It  does  not,  however. 
rule  out  bilateral  arrangements  for  such 
services  so  long  as  there  Is  no  resulting  dis- 
crimination. Thus  it  avoids  premature  deci- 
sions assuring  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
who  are  party  to  It  tbmt  they  will  not  be  dls- 


orUnlnated   against  If  and  when   It  proves 
technically  and  economically  feasible.' 


A  STEP  TOWARD  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
CANCER  TREATMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  read  a  statement 
prepared  by  Senator  ItAoirroYA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
STATXifSirr  or  Ma.  MOntota.  Rkad  bt  Sena- 
TOB  Btbd  op  West  Vsmunia 

Mr.  IfoNTOTA.  Mr.  President,  our  age 
abounds  In  acts  of  technological  outrage. 
Wherever  we  turn  we  can  see  the  fruits  of 
man's  mind  being  put  to  work  in  warped 
ways  to  the  further  detriment  of  people.  At 
times  it  takes  the  form  of  a  military  adapta- 
tion of  a  laboratory  process.  Other  times  It 
is  an  industrial  or  commercial  misapplica- 
tion of  scientific  research.  But  this  Is  not 
always  the  case. 

In  my  home  state  of  New  Mexico  we  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  major  research 
being  done  at  the  unique  facilities  located 
there.  Much  of  America's  front  line  of  de- 
fense has  had  its  genesis  in  my  home  state. 
There  is  a  concentraUon  of  first  class  minds 
In  New  Mexico,  many  working  on  basic  sci- 
ence, which  other  areas  would  do  well  to  seek 
to  match. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  are  re- 
sponsible for  breakthroughs  which  can  be 
the  saving  of  life  Instead  of  its  destruction. 
Louis  Rosen  of  the  Los  Alan>os  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory, has  been  working  on  such  a  con- 
tribution In  the  field  of  cancer  treatment 
through  radiation  therapy. 

The  suffering  and  agony  such  a  develop- 
ment can  mean  are  Inuneasurable.  and  some 
of  Mr.  Rosen's  results  deserve  mention.  I  in- 
clude such  an  article,  from  the  December 
1968  issue  of  Nuclear  Applications,  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Rbcobo. 

POSSIBTLmCS  AKD  ADV.^NTAGCS  OF  USINC  NEOA- 
TIVE    PlONS    IN    RaOIOTHEBATT 

( By  Louis  Rosen.  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory ) 
(  Note. — Recent  advances  in  accelerator 
technology  make  possible  the  attainment  of 
very-hlgh-lntenslty  beams  of  protons  at 
energies  well  above  the  plon-productlon 
threshold.  It  appears  that  both  circular  and 
linear  machines  will  be  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  latter  promise  beams  of  ^1  mA 
under  well-controlled  conditions.  Such  pro- 
ton beams  are  adequate  for  providing  pure 
high-intensity  t>eams  of  negative  pions  for 
radiation  therapy,  under  conditions  of  favor- 
able geometry  and  of  variable  size  and  energy 
distribution.  With  v-  beams,  it  is  feasible  to 
deposit,  at  essentially  any  depth  in  the  hu- 
man organism,  at  least  100  rad,  mln  of  hlgh- 
Unear-energy  transfer  radlaUon.  This  Is  quite 
sufficient  for  radiation  therapy  on  deep- 
seated  tumors  and  is  accomplished  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  attainable 
with  other  radiation  sources.) 

INTBOOUCnoN 

Information  from  Kigland,  where  rea- 
sonably good  records  are  kept  for  the  entire 
population,  indicates  that  40*^  of  cancer 
cases  are  now  treated  prlniarily  by  radia- 
tion. 40%  primarily  by  surgery,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  chemotherapy.  Of  the  BCo  of 
cases  treated  by  radlaUon  or  surgery,  com- 
bined treatment  accounts  for  a  substantial 
fraction.  Therefore,  even  a  small  Improve- 
ment In  radiotherapy  techniques  would  bene- 
fit a  large  niunber  of  patients. 


<  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May   20, 
19flB,  p.  9M-9. 


A  substaBtUI  proportion  of  radiotherapy 

treatments  are  apparently  total  or  partial 
failures.  Often  this  comes  about  because 
metastasis  has  already  set  in,  but  In  some 
cases  the  radiation  is  Inadequate  for  the 
purpose  at  hand.  One  seeks  to  overcome  these 
latter  difllcultles  by  a  better  choice  of  radia- 
tion. 

The  effective  treatment  of  malignancies  by 
radiation  Involves  using  types  and  quanti- 
ties of  radiation  adequate  for  lethal  injury 
to  all  malignant  cells  with  no  more  damage 
to  healthy  tissue  than  can  be  tolerated  by 
the  host  organism.  In  practice,  and  with 
radiation  sources  now  in  use,  the  radiothera- 
pist must  strike  a  delicate  balance  between 
destruction  to  healthy  and  tumorous  cells, 
and  frequently  the  dose  delivered  to  the 
tumorous  cells  is  limited  by  the  viability  of 
healthy  tissue  following  irradiation. 

The  ideal  mode  of  tumor  treatment  would 
be  one  that  destroys  all  the  malignant  cells, 
without  in  any  way  affecting  surrounding 
tissue  or  healthy  tissue  In  the  tumor  volume. 
This  cannot  be  achieved,  even  when  radio- 
active sutjstances  can  be  Implanted  within 
the  ttunor.  However,  this  ideal  situation 
could  be  best  approached  If  one  were  to  use 
negative  pions  as  the  radiation  source.  This 
was  Initially  shown  by  Fowler  in  an  analysis 
in  which  he  compared  negative  pions  to  elec- 
trons, gamma  rays,  x  rays,  protons,  and  heav- 
ier ions.  More  recently,  I  have  made  calcu- 
lations for  K-  and  anttprotons.  Although 
these  latter  have  some  of  the  virtues  of  r-, 
they  are  not  superior  in  cancer  therapy.  In 
fact,  they  are  not  quite  as  effective  because 
the  energy  deposition  of  their  reaction  prad- 
ucts  is  less  localized. 

As  of  this  moment,  it  is  not  feasible  to  use 
w-  beams  in  cancer  therapy.  To  do  so  would 
require  the  beams  from  all  pion-produclng 
accelerators  in  the  world,  focused  on  a  single 
patient,  and  even  then  the  irradiation  time 
would  be  excessive  (months  to  years),.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  high-flux  protocn  accel- 
erators now  being  designed  referred  to  as 
"meson  factories,"  will  permit  radiation 
therapy  with  negative  pions  and  in  reason- 
able times.  ' 

'mx  mrsics  or  canceb  tkeatme^  bt 

BADIATION 

All  ionizing  radiation  affects  mammalian 
cells  through  ion  pair  production  and  excita- 
tion of  atoms  and  molecules.  On  the  aver- 
age. ,i«.30  eV  is  dissipated  per  ion  pair.  Since 
the  ionization  potential  for  atomic  constitu- 
ents of  cells  is  .^13  eV.  this  leaves  >«20  eV  to 
be  dissipated  by  exciting  atoms  and  mole- 
cules to  bound  states  and  by  heat  generation. 
Most  of  this  20  eV  produces  atomic  excita- 
tion followed  by  dissociation,  fluorescence,  or 
energy  transfer.  However,  in  complex  mole- 
cules, such  as  are  abimdantly  found  In  tis- 
sue, a  substantial  fraction  of  the  excitations 
will  appear  as  kinetic  energy  of  the  atoms 
in  the  molecules. 

The  specific  ionization  produced  by  radia- 
tion depends  on  the  type  and  energy  of  the 
radiation.  Gamma  rays  produce  ..^10  Ion  pairs 
per  micron  along  their  path,  while  alpha 
particles,  near  the  end  of  their  range,  pro- 
duce ^500  times  as  many.  There  lies  the  dif- 
ference between  low-  and  blgh-Unear-energy 
transfer  (LST)  radiations.  This  difference 
manifests  itself  in  many  ways  and  has  pro- 
found effects  on  the  response  of  cells  to 
radiation. 

Some  quantitative  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  Ionizing  radiation  on  cell  survival 
has  been  obtained  from  analysis  of  a  great 
variety  of  experiments.  Typical  results  of 
such  experiments  are  shown  In  Pig.  1  (Pig.  1 
not  printed  in  Recobo)  ,  which  displays  cell 
survival  probabilities  as  a  function  of  radia- 
tion dose  for  human  kidney  cells.  A  change 
in  curve  shape  is  apparent  and  the  sigmoid 
curves  at  low  LET  are  indicative  of  cell 
death  due  to  accumulated  sublethal  injury 
that  is  subject  to  early  repair  while  the  ex- 
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ponentlal  curves  at  high  MT  are  indicative 
Srcell  death  due  to  single  »J«««»W« 
evenu.  CeU  survtval  depends  »»  «ie  foUow- 
ing  way  on  the  kind  and  quanttty  of  radU- 
tlon: 

-«P-(i^)|-[--(-l^)]1' 

where 

S= survival  probability  for  a  uniformly  ir- 
radiated cell  population 

D=do8e  in  rads;  a^  and  <r,=inacUvatlon 
cross  sections  In  a*  .,  „      ... 

L= linear   energy   transfer  In   MeVcmVg. 

The  a'a  are  cell  inactlvatlon  cross  sec- 
tions.' It  appears  that  <r,  increases  more 
rapidly  than  does  »,.  as  a  function  of  I^. 
The  relaUve  biological  effectiveness  (RBE) 
of  a  given  type  of  radiation,  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  dose  of  200-keV  x  rays  to  produce 
a  given  biological  effect  to  the  dose  of  the 
type  of  radiation  under  consideration  for 
nroduclng  the  same  effect,  is  knovm  to  be 
much  greater  for  hlgh-LET  than  for  low- 
LET  radiation.  This  Is  specifically  true  for 
cell  survival  following  radiation,  but  Is  also 
true  for  many  other  cell  processes. 

The  objective  of  radiation  therapy  Is  to 
injure  all  tumorous  cells.  In  a  given  vol- 
ume, to  such  an  extent  that  not  one  of  them 
will  be  able  to  toitlate  regrowth  of  the  tu- 
mor At  the  same  time,  one  must  minimize 
damage  to  the  reproductive  capacity  of  sur- 
rounding tissue. 

However,  in  the  best  of  clrctimstances.  the 
reproductive   capacity   of   tumorous   cells   Is 
never  more  sensitive  to  radiation  than  that 
of  dividing  healthy  cells.  Often  the  tumor 
contains   anoxic   regions   and   these   are,   in 
fact    less  sensiUve  to  low-LET  radiation  by 
perhaps  a  factor  of  3  than  are  normal  cells. 
A  measure  of  this  effect  is  the  oxygen  en- 
hancement raUo  (OER).  defined  as  the  raUo 
of    the    dose    required    to    produce    a    given 
effect  (e.g.,  SCt,  survival)   in  anoxic  cells  to 
that  in  oxygenated  cells.  Experiments  indi- 
cate that  It  varies  from  ~3  for  lightly  Ioniz- 
ing radiation  to  1  for  multiply-charged  ions. 
Figure  2   (not  printed  in  Record)    shows 
that   the   oxygen   effect   U  slfnlflcant^   Also 
from  Pig.  2,  It  can  be  seen  that  the  OER  is 
,^3  in  a  pair  of  mouse-tumor  eurvlval  curves, 
one  fully  oxygenated  and  the  other  anojUc. 
Figure  3  (not  printed  In  Record)  Indicates 
that  high  LET   can   remove   the  sensitivity 
difference    between   oxygenated   and    anoxic 
celU    ThU   constitutes   one   very   important 
advantage  of  thU  highly  Ionizing  radiation: 
the  injury  U  not  subject  to  modification  by 
oxygen  or  recovery. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  for  low- 
LET  radiation,  most  of  the  cell  deaths  result 
from  chemical  reactions  of  peroxides  on  long 
chain  molecules  In  the  cell  nucleus.  In  anoxic 
cells  peroxides  are  less  readily  produced  by 
radlolysls.  and  this  may  account  for  l€«ser 
sensitivity.  Cells  Irradiated  with  highly  Ion- 
izing particles  are  killed  mainly  by  direct 
interaction  of  these  particles  vrtth  long  chaUi 
molecules,  depolymerlzlng  these  moleculM. 
HlKh-LET  ra«atlon  therefore  Interacts  with 
anoxic  and  oxygenated  cells  In  approximately 


•  They  are  emplrtcaUy  determined  param- 
eters that  relate  to  the  average  probability 
for  a  lethal  encounter  of  a  quantum  (or  par- 
ticle) with  a  cell  when  a  specific  cell  popu- 
lation Is  subjected  to  a  given  type  of  radU- 
tlon.  There  are  two  a'a  because  of  the  as- 
sumption, implicit  in  the  above  equation, 
that  the  effect  of  radiation  containing  a 
spectrum  of  LET  cwi  be  reduced  ^  "^at  of 
two  Idealized  radiations— one  of  high  LET 
and  one  of  low  LET. 

Radiations  of  constant  LET.  if  such  were 
achievable,  would  be  represented  by  a  sin- 
gle <r  the  magnitude  of  which  would  be  the 
probablUty  for  a  lethal  encounter  when  one 
quantum  (or  particle)  per  cm"  Impinges  on 
a  target  comprising  one  cell  per  cm*. 


the  same  way.  However.  It  should  be  empha^ 
slaed  that  the  high  effectiveness  with  which 
densely  Ionizing  radiation  damages  the  re- 
productive  capacity  of  cells  is  not  well  under- 
stood. 

In  radiation  therapy,  one  usually  relies  on 
dose  fractionation  (subdivision).  Total  doses 
with  x-rays  comprise  ,.^5000  rad  delivered  In 
,^20  doses  during  a  four-week  Interval.  Dose 
fractionation  Is  effective  because  recovery  of 
healthy  tissue,  between  irradiations,  takes 
place  at  a  faster  pace  than  does  recovery  of 
tumorous  tissue.  Experience  Indicates  that, 
in  general,  surviving  healthy  tissue  responds 
better  to  altered  conditions  than  do  tumorous 
cells  and  repopulates  faster. 

The  race  between  repopulatlon  of  normal 
tissue  and  of  tumorous  celU  favors  the 
normal  cells  because  many  tumorous  cells  die 
as  a  result  of  poor  nutrition,  but  it  also 
favors  the  tumors  because  they  usually  con- 
tain anoxic  cells  which  are  more  resistant  to 
radiation. 

For  dose  fractionation  to  succeed.  It  U 
essential  to  Increase  the  total  dose  at  apprp" 
orlate  Intervals  and  In  precisely  the  right 
amounts  so  that  the  repopulatlon  of  normal 
cells  can  overtake  the  repopulatlon  of  tumor- 
ous cells.  Success  or  failure  therefore  depends 
on  the  leeway  one  has  as  a  result  of  the 
differences  in  radiation  sensitivity  and  in 
healing  characteristics  of  tumorous  and 
normal  cells. 

CHABACTEEISTICS  OF  NEGATIVE  PIONS 

The    potential    therapeutic    properties    of 

negative   pions  have   been   long   recognized^ 

These  therapeutic   properties  result  from 

the  unique  characteristics  of  negative  pions 

and  their  interactions  with  atomic  nuclei. 

Pions    have    positive,    negative,    or    zero 
charge.  The  charged  plon  with  which  we  shall 
be    concerned    is    an    unstable    particle    of 
mass  -.140  MeV.  It  has  zero  spin,  an  isotoplc 
spin  of  unity,  and  a  mean  life  of  ~2  X  10 
sec   If  uncaptured.  It  will  decay  Into  a  muon 
and  a  mu  neutrino.  The  muon  In  turn  decays 
into  an   electron,   a  mu  neutrino,  and  an 
electron    neutrino.    The    range-energy    rela- 
tion for  negative  pions  is  shovm  in  Fig.  * 
(not  printed  In  Record).  It  Is  apparent  that 
for   purposes   of   therapy,   plona   must   have 
energies  of  25  to  200  MeV.  Now.  pions  of  this 
energy  have  a  long  mean-free-path  for  nu- 
clear collisions.  The  uncharged  member  of 
the  species  lives  a  very  short  time  (~10      sec 
mean  life)  and  decays  into  two  gamma  rays. 
The  positively  charged  member  almost  always 
comes  to  rest   without   undergoing   nuclear 
interaction  and  then  decays.  The  negatively 
charged  plon  also  comes  to  rest  before  Inter- 
acting   However,  It  Is  captured  in  an  outer 
orbit  of  a  heavy  atom  (e.g.,  an  oxygen  atom, 
assuming    the    slowing    down    medium    is 
water),  replacing  an  electron  In  that  atom, 
in  a  time  of  <10-"  sec,  the  plon  cascades 
down  from  one  orbit  to  the  next,  causing  the 
emission  of  low-energy  x  rays,  and  finally 
comes  to  rest  In  the  lowest  orbit  of  the  cap- 
turing atom.  In  this  orbit,  the  wave  function 
of  the  plon  overlaps  that  of  the  nucleus,  and 
the  negative  plon  Is  captured  by  the  nucleus. 

REACTION    PRODUCTS    FROM    THE    CAPTXTBE    OF 
NEGATIVE    PIONS    BY    OXYGEN 

Oxygen  accounts  for  the  major  fraction  of 
the  mass  of  atoms  contained  In  tissue  and  Is 
responsible  for  the  capture  of  most  negative 
Pious  coming  to  rest  In  tissue.  A  small  frac- 
tion of  the  negative  pions  Is  captured  by  car- 
bon and  nitrogen,  but  the  resulting  energy 
deposition  Is  not  much  different  from  that  for 
oxygen.  We  wlU.  therefore,  confined  our  at- 
tention to  >«0.  Upon  capture  of  a  t-  by  >«0, 
the  mass  of  the  plon  Is  converted  into  energy 
with  the  consequent  violent  disruption  of  the 
J«0  nucleus.  Prom  this  nucleus  emerge  neu- 
trons, protons,  alpha  particles,  «Ll,  Be,  B,  and 
C  ions.  The  neutrons,  although  they  carry  off 
a  sizable  fraction  of  the  total  kinetic  energy, 
account  for  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
energy  deposition  In  the  vicinity  of  plon  cap- 


ture. The  charged  particles,  on  the  otiier 
hand    create  Ionization  all  along  their  tra- 
jectories. Furthermore,  since  the  ^'O  nucleus 
is  equivalent  to  multiple  alpha  particles,  the 
dominant  mode  of  decay  Involves  the  emis- 
sion of  one  or  more  alpha  particles  among 
the  reaction  products,  and  these  are  almost 
always  of  short  range,  as  Is  the  case  for  the 
heavier  Ions.  Figure  6  (not  printed  in  *«c- 
OBD)  shows  the  disintegration  of  an  >«0  nu- 
cleus following  capture  of  a  negative  plon. 
The  oxygen  was  contained  In  nuclear  emul- 
sion   A  complete  accounting  of  the  energy 
deposition  along  the  path  of  a  negative  plon 
beam  as  It  traverses  and  comes  to  rest  in 
water  Is  shown  In  Pig.  6  (not  printed  In  Rec- 
ord).  Approximately   30   MeV   of   energy   is 
deposited  In  the  Immediate  vicinity,  within  a 
few  millimeters,  of  the  capturing  nucleus. 
Most  of  this  energy  produces  high  specific 
ionization  (high  LET) .  and  It  Is  this  Ioniza- 
tion on  which  one  relies  for  destroying  the 
cancer  cells.  Figure  7  (not  printed  In  Record) 
shows  the  distribution  of  specific  ionization 
resulting  at  the  point  where  negative  pions 
of  96-MeV  energy  are  stopped  in  water. 

Although  a  significant  amount  of  energy  Is 
deposited  by  neutrons,  one  should  recognize 
that  this  U  neutron  therapy  at  Its  best,  from 
the  standpoint  of  depth-dose  distribution. 
The  depth-dose  distribution  U  now  more 
favorable  than  for  neutrons  from  an  external 
source.  The  neutrons  can  be  Imagined  to 
focus  on  the  tumor  site  from  all  directions 
while  the  elastic  and  inelastic  interactions 
occur  at  high  energy,  where  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  neutrons  are  at  their  best. 

To  recapitulate,  absorption  of  a  r-  In  Issue 
Involves  new  phenomena  that  have  no  coun- 
terpart   with    more    conventional    types    of 
radiation.  At  the  end  of  Its  path,  a  r-  is  cap- 
tured by  a  nucleus  of  O.  C.  or  N.  Of  the  total 
rest  mass  of  the  plon.  ,^40  MeV  Is  expended 
In   overcoming   the   binding   energy   of    the 
nucleus,  70  MeV  Is  carried  off  by  neutrons, 
and  -,^30  MeV  appears  in  the  form  of  protons, 
alpha  particles,  and  heavier  Ions.  The  par- 
ticles of  Z^l  are  mainly  of  short  range  and 
hlgh-lonlzatlon   density    and    produce    local 
high-level  energy  deposition  In  the  Immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  capture.  By  appropriately  ad- 
justing the  energy  of  the  pions.  this  Intense 
hlgh-LET.  hlgh-RBE  local  radiation  can  be 
deposited    vrtthln    the    tumor    region    with 
minimal  effect  on  surrounding  tissue. 


TABLE  X.-ENERGY  PARTITION  FOR 
CAPTURE  IN  WATER' 


M«v. 


Average  binding  energy *<'.0 

Kinetic  energy:  ^  j_^q  j 

f>? '.".'.  8.0±0.4 

$lf 16.5±0.0 

N^Jt^^::::::::::::::"""" -o<>^^-» 

Total 139.0±5.1 

Mass  of  r-  139.6  mev. 

Table  I  sho'ws  the  energy  Inventory  result- 
ing from  a  beam  of  negative  pions  that  comes 
to  the  end  of  Its  range  In  water. 

For  a  tumor  situated  -~10  to  15  cm  from 
the  surface,  a  r-  beam   that  uniformly  ir- 
radiates the  tumor  may  be  expected  to  de- 
posit about  three  times  as  much  energy  per 
unit  path  length  In  the  tumor  as  along  Its 
path  leading  to  the  tumor.  For  conventional 
X  radiation  and  also  for  Irradiations  vrtth  fast 
neutrons,  the  entrance  dose  will  exceed  the 
tumor  dose  by  a  factor  of  ~2.  In  addition, 
the  energy  along  the  path  of  the  plon  beam  is 
delivered  at  low  cLE/dx,  whUe  the  dose  de- 
posited in  the  tumor  is  at  high  dE/dx  due  to 
the  heavy  Ion  component  of  the  star.  This 
makes  the  RBE  for  pions  better  than  x  rays 
by  a  factor  of  .^3.  Furthermore,  the  tiunor- 
to-entrance  dose  ratio  is  a  function  of  depth 
of  tumor,  becoming  more  favorable  for  pions 
than  for  x  rays  or  neutrons  the  greater  this 
depth. 
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On«  should  not  oraresttmate  the  value  of  m 
hl|(h  tuinor-to-entranc«  doa«  ratio.  However, 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  there  are 
side  effects  of  radiation  and  some  of  them 
may  be  quite  subtle.  For  example,  effectlve- 
neaa  of  radiation  may  be  enhanced  by  t3>e  Im- 
mune-defenae  mechanism  of  the  body.  One 
must,  therefore,  try  to  avoid  adverse  effect 
on  the  Immune-defense  mechanism.  It  la 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  Is  more  likely 
to  retain  natural  Immunity  If  one  minimizes 
the  total  radiation  exposure. 

There  are  also  late  effects  of  radiation. 
Sublethal  cell  Injury  can  apparently  result 
in  uncontrolled  proliferation  of  cells  (e.g.. 
cancer,  leukemia)  and  Ufe-shortenlng  In 
general. 

A  second  major  Implication  for  cancer 
therapy  of  the  blgb-LET  distribution  achiev- 
able with  negative  plons  at  the  tximor  site 
concerns  the  oxygen  effect,  as  previously 
indicated.  The  OEB  decreases  from  3  for 
X  rays  to  1  for  heavy  Ions.  For  *--  (and  also 
for  neutrons),  thla  effect  appears  to  be 
„wl.5.  The  effect  for  neutrons  Is  somewhat 
substantiated  by  experiment,  whereas  the 
effect  for  w-  Is  calculated. 

coMPSSMOi*  «r  vAaioxrs  ttpcs  or  aAOiATiON 
:  TuancKNT  or  camcxb 


It  la  not  easy  to  make  a  meaningful  com- 
parison of  the  efficacy  of  various  types  of 
radiation.  The  figure  of  merit  varies  with 
the  type  of  tumor.  Its  depth,  and  the  charac- 
terUtlca  of  the  sxirroundlng  tissue.  It  Is 
taken  to  be  the  ratio  of  damage  done  to  cells 
m  the  tiunor  region  to  damage  done  out- 
side this  region.  In  Fig.  8  (not  printed  In 
Rxcoao).  It  U  assumed  that  the  figure  of 
merit  Includes  the  oxygen-enhancement 
ratio,  which  Is  estimated  to  be  1  0  for  heavy 
Ions.  1.5  for  r-,  and  3.0  for  electromagnetic 
radiation.  The  definition  of  figure  of  merit 
Is,  of  course,  open  to  some  argument.  How- 
ever, all  other  things  being  equal,  one  should 
certainly  try  to  minimize  the  body  burden 
and  the  side  effects  assocated  therewith. 

Figure  9  (not  printed  in  RxcoaD)  Illus- 
trates the  depth-dose  dlstrlbtulon  of  various 
kinds  of  charged  particle*.  In  calculating 
REM,  the  values  used  for  RBB  correspond 
to  a  degree  of  Injury  that  destroys  cellular 
reproductive  captwUty.  Althotigb  the  calcu- 
lations on  which  these  eurvee  are  based  necea- 
sarlly  contain  approximations,  the  trends 
shown  are  certainly  meaningful. 

pmoartia  Foa  nrmfem  noif  bkams 
What  are  the  prospects  that  plon  beams 
will  one  day  be  adequate  for  therapeutic 
purposes?  The  designs  of  accelerators  for 
such  purposes  have  been  discussed  pre- 
viously.* 

TABLE  IL-COMPARISON  OF  PROPOSED  MESON  FACTORIES 
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I  Tri-Unnsrtitv  Meson  Facility,  Vancouvw. 
'  PwtaMy  fswM. 
•  Funded. 
I973-7*. 
'1972. 

There  are  today  three  meson  factories  au- 
thorlaed  and  partlaily  or  completely  funded : 
one  In  Swltaerland,  one  In  Canada,  and  one 
In  the  United  States.  Table  II  gives  the  main 
parameters  for  these  facilities.  Biomedical 
work  has  not  been  a  nia>or  Justlflcatlon  for 
any  of  these  faclliclea,  but  I  suspect  they  wUl 
ail  be  Involved,  to  some  extent,  in  biomedical 
researcti  and  In  negative  plon   therapy.  In 


fact,  we  have  proposed  that  a  clinical  facility 
be  built  as  part  of  the  Los  Alamos  Meson 
Physics  Facility.  This  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved. One  mlUlampere  of  800-MeV  protons 
win  pass  sequentially  through  various  targets 
In  the  main  vault.  Most  of  the  beam  will  be 
transported  to  a  beam  dump,  preceding 
which  we  can  have  a  thick  meeon-produclng 
target.  The  fluxes  achievable  will  permit  Ir- 
radiation of  patients  with  an.lntenslty  of  100 
rad/mln.  The  beam  handling  will  be  as 
shown  schematically  In  Fig.  10  (not  printed 
In  the  Rccoao)  and  the  exposure  room  as 
shown  In  Fig.  11  (not  printed  In  the  Recoko)  . 
Detailed  calculations  by  Thleasen  show  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  tailor  plon  beam  to 
any  desired  configuration  and  to  adequate 
purity  by  Judicious  use  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic fields.  Figure  13  (not  printed  In  the 
Rbcokd)  shows  Isodose  curves  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  present  magnet  technology.  Note 
the  fiatnees  of  energy  deposition. 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  problem  of  deline- 
ating the  volume  to  be  Irradiated  and  deter- 
mining the  plon  energy  distribution  that  will 
produce  stopped  plons  uniformly  In  that 
volume.  It  may  well  be  pKiaslble  to  determine 
the  precise  volvime  where  the  plons  stop  by 
determining  the  direction  of  emitted  neu- 
trooa  and  x  rays.  Alternatively,  one  might 
direct  positive  plons  of  identical  energy  dis- 
tribution Into  the  specified  volume  and  use 
the  positrons  from  »'  decay  to  produce  a 
map  of  the  density  distribution  of  stopped 
plons. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  above  arguments  Indicate  that  nega- 
tive plons  would  be  the  treatment  of  choice 
In  many  applications  of  radiation  to  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  The  essential  points  are 
few  and  simple: 

1)  High -LET  radiation  damages  anoxic 
cells  more  readily  than  does  low-LET  radia- 
tion for  the  same  damage  to  normal  tissue. 

a)  The  physical  distribution  of  energy 
deposition  can  be  much  more  favorable  and 
more  controllable  for  negative  plons  than 
for  uncharged  radiation,  because  charged 
particles  are  susceptible  to  electromagnetic 
steering  and  focusing. 

3)  Negative  plons  provide  a  very  favorable 
depth-dose  distribution,  compared  to  other 
forms  of  radiation,  because  of  the  Bragg 
Ionization  peak  and  the  conversion  of  mass 
into  energy  upon  capture  by  one  of  the 
heavy-atom  constituents  of  tissue. 

High-Intensity  monoenergetlc  beams  of  r- 
mnsnns  will  therefore  make  possible  large 
localized  deposition  of  hlgh-LET  radiation 
with  rmnimmi  damage  to  surrounding  tissue, 
and  this  Is  an  objective  of  radiation  therapy. 
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"THE  MEXICAN  AMERICAN:  A  NEW 
FOCUS  ON  OPPORTUNITY"— 1967- 
68  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  IN- 
TERAGENCY COMMITTEE  ON 
MEXICAN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 


may  be  permitted  to  read  a  statement 
prepand  by  Senator  Mohtota. 

Ttie  PKESnXStQ  OPnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Starmknt  of  Mk.  Montot*  Rsad  bt  Senatob 
Brmn  or  Wimt  Vxa«iNXA 

Mr.  MoNTOTA.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
28,  1060.  I  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  740,  to  estab- 
lish the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs  on  a  permanent  basis.  I 
was  Joined  on  the  original  bill  by  18  other 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Since 
then,  five  other  Senators  have  Joined  as  spon- 
sors of  this  measure.  The  tremendous  support 
which  this  measure  has  generated  Ls  heart- 
warming and  encouraging. 

Mr.  President,  to  better  understand  the 
problems  which  the  Spanish -speaking  Ameri- 
can community  face  and  what  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs has  been  doing  to  alleviate  those  prob- 
lems. I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  1067-68  annual  report  of  the 
Interagency  Committee. 

Annual  Rkpost  or  the  Intskaoemct  Com- 

MrrTEE    ON    Mexican    Amexican    Attaies, 

1067-1068 

"A  Father  of  five  children  In  Los  Angeles. 
California  was  unemployed  for  a  period  of 
nine  months  due  to  his  lack  of  education 
and  skills.  A  number  of  tlmis,  he  and  his 
family  lived  In  their  automobile  while  he 
searched  for  a  Job.  In  February.  1068.  he 
beard  of  the  Mexican  American  Opportunity 
Foundation  and  was  enrolled  In  their  on- 
the-job  training  program.  He  now  Is  earning 
$2.76  an  hour  working  for  a  company  where 
he  was  placed." 

"We  are  moving  forward.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  you  know  how  far  we  have  to 
go.  ...  A  lesser  people  might  have  de- 
spaired. A  leaser  people  might  have  given 
up  a  long  time  ago.  But  your  people  didn't 
give  up.  They  believed. 

"They  believed  that  they  were  full-fledged 
citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  even 
If  others  didn't  always  treat  them  as  such." 
(Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Octo- 
ber 28.  1067.) 

iNTXaACENCT   COMIIITTEE  ON 

Mexican  Amebican  ArrAOU, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  30,  1968. 
Dear  M*.  Peesident:  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  herewith  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1068. 

Respectfully. 

Vicente  T.  Xhienes, 

Chairman. 
Approved : 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; Cyrus  R.  Smith,  Secretary  of 
Commerce;   W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;   Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare:   Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of 
Housing     and     Urban     Development: 
Bertrand  M.  Harding,  Acting  Director 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  Whtte  Hottse, 
Washington.  June  9,  1967. 
(Memorandum  for:  Honorable  W.  Wlllard 
Wlrtz,  Secretary  of  Labor;   Honorable  John 
W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare:  Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;   Honorable  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Honorable  R.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
Director,    Ofllce    of    Economic    Opportunity; 
Honorable  Vicente  Xlmenes,  Commissioner. 
Bqual      Employment      Opportunity      Oom- 
mlaalon.) 

Over  the  past  three  years,  many  members 
of  my  Administration  have  had  discussions 
with  Mexican  American  leaders  and  others 
Interested  in  their  problems.  They  have  dis- 
cussed the  value  of  our  programs  to  Mexican 
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Americans  in  their  search  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  first-class  American  citizenship. 
The   time   has   come  to  focus  our  efforts 
more  intensely  on  the  Mexican  Americans  of 

our  nation.  _        ^         _* 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  serve  on  an  inter- 
aeency  committee  on  Mexican  American  af- 
fairs I  am  asking  Commissioner  Vicente 
Xlmenes  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  chair  this  committee. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  Is  to  assure 
that  Federal  programs  are  reaching  the 
Mexican  Americans  and  providing  the  as- 
sistance they  need;  and  seek  our  new  pro- 
grams that  may  be  necessary  to  handle  prob- 
lems that  are  unique  to  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican community. 

I  am  also  asking  this  committee  to  meet 
with  Mexican  Americans,  to  review  their 
problems  and  to  hear  from  them  what  their 
needs  are  and  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  beet  work  with  state  and  local  gojern- 
menu,  with  private  industry  and  with  the 
Mexican  Americans  themselves  In  solving 
those  problems.  ^      ♦  ^ 

I  would  like  to  be  kept  Informed,  at  pe- 
riodic intervals,  of  the  progress  being  made. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
(The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  added  to 
the    Committee    by    Presidential    letter    of 
January  16,  1968) 


on   paper  meant  nothing  to  employers   or 
landlords. 

Mexican  American  migrant  farm  workers 
make  up  m«:e  than  half  of  the  migrant 
stream  In  the  United  States.  For  example, 
they  account  for  about  64  percent  of  the 
migrants  who  come  Into  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. They  also  are  as  far  away  from  the 
Southwest  as  New  Jersey. 


WHO    ARE    THE    MEXICAN    AMERICANS? 

There  are  approximately  10  million  Span- 
ish-eurnamed  citizens  In  our  country,  of 
which  six  and  a  half  million  reside  in  the 
Southwest.  In  1960,  Mexican  Americana  rep- 
resented over  12  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  the  five  Southwestern  States;  this 
group  is  the  largest  minority  In  each  of  these 
States. 

The  Mexican  American  may  be  a  descend- 
ant of  the  SpanUh  explorers  Cortez,  Cabeza 
de  Baca  or  Coronado.  Or  he  may  have  recently 
immigrated  from  Mexico  and  may  very  well 
be  a  descendant  of  the  great  Aztec  clvUlza- 
tlon.  Or  he  may  be  a  mestizo  from  the  union 
of  Indian  and  Spanish. 

There  are  others  in  the  United  States  who 
have  the  same  features,  background,  language 
and  surnames.  For  example,  there  are  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Spanish  Americans  (from  Spam). 
Central  Americana  (from  Costa  Rica,  Pan- 
ama, etc.),  and  South  Americans.  Therefore, 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans— the 
second  largest  minority  group  In  our  coun- 
try  we  find  a  great  diversity  In  origin  yet 

a  great  commonality  in  traditions  and  lan- 
guage. They  have  also  shared  the  same  prob- 
lems and  experiences  as  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  in  this  report  the  term  "Mexican 
Americana"  U  xised  as  a  general  designation. 
As  the  Anglo  American  moved  out  Into  the 
frontier  lands  of  our  Nation,  the  Mexican 
American  gave  way  as  did  the  American  In- 
dian He  lost  lands  which  he  had  held  for 
centuries;  he  lost  his  footing  in  his  own  com- 
munity. He  became  the  governed  in  his  vil- 
lage. His  language,  which  had  been  the 
tongue  of  conmierce,  became  a  mark  of  the 
"foreigner."  Suddenly  this  was  no  longer  his 
land  or  home. 

The  Mexican  Americans  were  pushed  Into 
menial  Jobs  as  the  years  passed;  their  chil- 
dren rarely  reaped  the  benefits  of  education. 
There  appeared  In  towns,  villages  and  cities 
certain  poor  sections,  or  barrios — the  ghettos 
of  Mexican  Americans.  Caught  in  a  vicious 
circle,  the  Mexican  Americans  set  the  pat- 
terns of  poverty  which  their  chUdren.  to  the 
present,  encounter. 

Some  moved  to  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  Northwest,  to  parts  of  the  East. 
Their  lot  has  not  been  much  better.  The 
Puerto  Rlcans.  for  example,  landed  on  the 
east  coast  to  *'"'<  that  American  citizenship 


A  rOCAL  POINT  IS  CREATED 

On  June  9,  1967,  the  President  established 
a  Cabinet  committee  designated  as  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  American  Af- 
fairs "to  assure  that  Federal  programs  are 
reaching  the  Mexican  Americans  and  provid- 
ing the  assistance  that  they  need,  and  (to) 
seek  out  new  programs  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  problems  that  are  unique  to 
the  Mexican  American  community." 

The  President  appointed  to  the  Commit- 
tee the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture;  Commerce; 
Labor;  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and  the 
Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Vicente  T.  Xlmenes,  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com- 

nalttee.  „         ,^.       .„ 

The  President  created  the  Committee  to 
help  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  more  than 
10  000.000  Spanish  surnamed  Americans — the 
Mexican  Americans  of  the  Southwest,  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  on  the  mainland,  the  Cubans, 
and  others.  Often  forgotten,  although  the 
second  largest  In  the  nation,  this  minority 
has  serious  problems. 

These  problems,  at  thU  point  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  o\ir  people, 
are  unique  In  dimension,  geography,  and  cul- 
tural derivation.  Further  these  are  factors 
which  militate  for  their  continuation  unless 
vigorous  action  Is  taken.  Among  these  is  the 
continuing  contact  with  the  original  cultural 
sources  In  other  countries  which  other  mi- 
norities   no    longer    have. 

The  Mexican  Americans  In  the  Southwest, 
for  example,  have  ties  of  language  with  near- 
by Mexico  and  this  serves  to  envlgorate  cul- 
tural traditions.  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
for  example,  are  now  long  removed  from  the 
well  springs  of  their  ancestral  heritage. 

And  though  the  problems,  if  anything,  are 
more  complex  than  those  of  other  minori- 
ties, the  community's  resources  are  more 
scarce  Mexican  Americans  have  no  colleges 
or  other  educational  Institutions  they  can 
call  their  own,  no  substantial  private  insti- 
tutions, virtually  no  funding  for  their  or- 
ganizations, and,  until  June  9,  1967.  no  unit 
anywhere  in  the  Federal  government  that 
was  specifically  concerned  with  their  prob- 
lems. „ 

In  general  terms,  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican  American  Affairs  serves 
as  the  central  liaison  point  l)etween  the 
Spanlflh-surnamed  communities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  government. 
Generally,  the  Committee: 
Lends  technical  assistance  to  Federal  agen- 
cies which  have  either  grant-in-aid  or  direct 
programs  of  significance  to  the  community 
so  that  these  programs  will  match  the  real 
needs  of  the  community; 

Lends  technical  assistance  to  community 
organizations  seeking  program  assistance 
from  the  Federal  government; 

As  occasion  demands,  matches  the  needs 
of  the  community  with  Xwth  private  and 
public  resources  outside  the  community; 

Provides  research  and  statistical  assistance 
to  Federal  agencies,  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  agencies  and  the  community  on 
what  is  happening  In  this  field;  Alerts  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  largely  untapped  person- 
nel resources  of  the  conmiunity  and  supplies 
placement  assistance; 

Assists  Federal  agencies  in  the  conunimlca- 

tlons  field  so  that  the  government  can,  in  a 

meaningful  way,  let  the  community  know 

what  services  are  available. 

There  has  been  a  need  for  these  services 


for  a  long,  long  time.  For  a  variety  of  reasons 
the  community's  very  real  needs  had  been 
neglected  by  the  Government.  During  Octo- 
ber 1967,  however,  through  the  medium  of 
Hearings  ordered  by  President  Johnson,  the 
community's  needs  and  proposed  solutions 
to  the  community's  problems  were  highlight- 
ed to  the  leaders  of  the  Government  In  a 
history-making  manner. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  in  El  Paso, 
the  community  U  seeking  more  Federal  ac- 
tion, and  Is  expecting  more  action— and  the 
Committee  Is  providing  the  kind  of  help 
which  It  is  uniquely  qualified  to  provide  to 
other  agencies.  Federal,  State,  local  and 
private.  ,^     , 

How  It  does  this  and  with  what  results  Is 
set  forth  on  the  following  pages: 


THE   COMMITTEE    STAFF 

Supporting  the  Committee,  a  staff,  of  small 
size  but  extensive  familiarity  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Spanish  speaking /or  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  carries  out  these 
functions: 

Program  and  Project  Assistance:  This  In- 
volves the  two-part  activity  of  guiding  Mexi- 
can American  groups  to  the  program  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  and  help- 
ing agencies  identify  and  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  Mexican  American  community. 
Too  often  Federal  programs  which  fit  per- 
fectly the  needs  of  other  segments  of  society, 
fall  to  match  the  needs  of  this  community. 
Without  assistance  Mexican  Americans  toe 
often  lack  the  familiarity  with  government 
structure  and  procedure  to  take  advantage 
of  Federal  programs  that  already  exist. 

Research:  The  staff  maintains  an  overview 
of  public  and  private  research  of  use  to  the 
Mexican  American  community.  Essentially 
this  consists  of  evaluating  and  synthesizing 
the  relevant  research  of  others  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  such  research. 

There  is  literally  no  such  Institution  as  a 
Mexican  American  college  or  university  and 
with  the  end  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  Mexi- 
can American  research  project  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  there  is  no 
research  clearing  house  of  any  kind  for  the 
community  other  than  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee. ,  ,  , 
Job  Placement:  Given  the  low  level  ol 
Mexican  American  participation  In  Federal 
employment  and  the  rising  interest  in  re- 
cruiting talented  members  of  the  commu- 
nity the  staff  works  to  help  fill  this  gap.  The 
Committee  has  been  matching  potential  pro- 
fessional-level employees  vrtth  siUtable  Fed- 
eral positions  and  those  In  private  industry 
whose  increasing  interest  has  also  been  stim- 
ulated by  the  Committee. 

Public  Information:  Prom  time  to  time  In- 
formation Is  prepared  for  the  press,  radio, 
television,  and  magazines  to  alert  the  Mexi- 
can American  community  of  Federal  activi- 
ties. 

THE    EL    PASO    HEARINGS 

The  first  assignment  of  the  Committee, 
mentioned  In  the  President's  memorandum 
establishing  the  Committee,  was  "to  meet 
with  the  Mexican  Americans,  to  review  their 
problems  and  to  hear  from  them  what  their 
needs  are,  and  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  best  work  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  private  Industry  and  vrtth  the 
Mexican  Americans  themselves  In  solving 
these  problems." 

ConsMltatiort  with  leaders 
Consultation  with  Mexican  American  lead- 
ers and  "grass  roots"  representatives  was  Im- 
mediate and  intensive.  Emphasis  was  on  pos- 
itive action,  on  solutions,  not  mere  state- 
ments of  problems.  As  the  President  told 
Chairman  Xlmenes  during  the  discussions 
of  the  plans,  "the  time  for  soothing  gen- 
eralities Is  over;  we  must  now  move  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems."  ^     ^  * 

The  President  personally  picked  the  date 
and  the  place  of  what  was  designated  the 
Cabinet    Committee    Hearings    on    Mexican 
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Amerlcaji    Affalra:    EI   Paao,   Tvkmm,   October 
Mth  throxifh  October  38th. 

Tb«  locAtlon  was  to  mak«  the  meeting 
eaay  of  acceas  for  the  Mextcaa  Americana 
and  to  be  free  at  tnterruptlona  In  the  time 
of  two  score  and  more  of  Federal  officials 
attending.  Above  all,  It  was  to  assure  that 
the  Ooremment  officials  would  meet  face  to 
face  with  the  Spanish -lumamed  people  and 
would  listen  to  solutions. 

Selecting  participants 
ObTloiisly.  not  all  Mexican  Americans 
could  attend.  Great  car*  was  taken  in  Issu- 
ing InTitatlons  to  glTe  geographical  balance, 
a  full  range  of  views  and  experience,  and 
representation  of  all  occupations  from  mi- 
grants to  profeealonals. 

Suggestions  were  solicited  from  individ- 
uals, national  organizations,  government  of- 
ficials— both  appointed  and  elected — at  na- 
tional and  local  levels,  educational  Institu- 
tions, private  b«ialneas,  and  many  others. 

Nearly  3S.0OO  nominations  were  received 
by  the  application  of  several  dozen  stand- 
ards. This  large  number  was  sifted  In  an 
attempt  to  find  1.500  participants  able  "to 
talk  about  what  can  be  done  through  spe- 
cific programs  to  achieve  the  rightful  ambi- 
tion of  McAdcan  Americans  to  play  their  full 
role  fh  oui'Ibkiety.'* 

Selecting  tubfects 

Subjects  were  cboaen  with  htm  care.  Six 
concurrent  panels  of  Federal  officials  were 
set  up  to  run  continuously  morning  and  af- 
ternoons for  two  days.  The  1.500  participants 
were  assigned  to  sessions  according  to  their 
experience  and  Interest.  In  each  case  a  Mex- 
ican American  was  appointed  monitor  to 
chair  the  panels  and  assure  full  baarlag  of 
all  viewpoints. 

Panels  were  on  Agriculture:  Labor:  HXW; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Poverty; 
Economic  and  Social   Development. 

In  addition.  SO  round  tables  were  held  con- 
currently on  the  evening  separating  the  first 
two  day-time  seaslonj.  These  were  exclusively 
for  the  participants  to  discuss  presentation 
of  their  views  to  the  oOlclals  on  the  panels. 
Community  cooperation 

Public  rooms  In  six  hotels,  classrooms  and 
the  auditorium  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  B  Paso,  and  faclUUes  of  the  US.  Army 
from  Fort  Bliss  and  Fort  Sam  Houston  were 
tised.  The  staff  of  the  Committee  was  aug- 
mented by  Army  personnel,  offlclals  and  staff 
of  the  13  Paso  Chamber  of  Cocnmerce,  and 
other  community  groups  and  private  citi- 
zens— Mexican  Americana  and  others — whose 
cooperation  was  unfailingly  generous  and 
helpful. 

federal  participant* 

The  Hearings  were  opened  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Huniphrey.  For  the  first  time  In  Amer- 
ican history,  this  number  of  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  several  score  high  Federal  offlclals 
gathered  In  one  place  In  the  country  outside 
of  Washington  to  meet  with  one  group  of 
citizens  for  two  days  of  give-and-take. 

The  meetings  were  concluded  by  a  speech 
of  President  Johnson.  He  brought  with  him 
the  President  of  Mexico  who  also  addressed 
the  final  session.  A  tradlUonal  Fiesta  ar- 
ranged by  citizens  of  El  Paso  concluded  the 
historic  gathering  and  marked  what  has 
since  been  called  "a  watershed  in  Mexican 
American  affairs,  a  milestone  In  democratic 
government,  and  the  greatest  step  forward 
to  date  in  centuries  of  Mexican  American 
history." 

paosLXMS  DxriNxs.  ontccnoNs  chaxtxd 
The  specific  problecos  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can community  has  faced  were  minutely  ex- 
amined at  SI  Paso,  some  for  the  first  time. 
From   this   came   afllrmation   of   goAla   loos 
held  and  some  new  dlrectiocM. 
Typical  of  the  problems: 
In  the  five  Southwestern  states.  Mexican 
Amerloans,   14  years  of  age  and  older,  have 
only  8.1   years  of  schooling,  compared  with 


13.0  years  for  average  Anglo- Americana  of  the 
same  age. 

Mexican  American  children  have  a  school 
drop-out  rate  that  is  over  twice  the  national 
average. 

Mexican  Amerlcaru  In  barrios  had  an  un- 
employment rate  of  8  to  13  percent  In  1986 
as  compared  to  a  national  average  of  4  per- 
cent for  that  year. 

Subemployment  rate*  for  Spanlsb-sur- 
named  residents  of  the  slums  were  43  to  47 
percent. 

employment  of  Mexican  Americans  by  the 
'al  Government  was  In  need  of  atten- 
tion. The  Civil  Service  Commission  report 
indicated,  for  example,  that  the  Selective 
S«r«le*  Board  bad  no  Spanish  -sur named  em- 
ploy  above  the  Ond*  of  OS-8.  and  in  the 
Departtnent  of  Justice,  only  63  top-level 
positions  out  of  a  total  of  11,806  were  held 
by  Mexican  Americans. 

The  1958  family  income  under  $3,000  of 
urban  Spanish-surnamed  fanxilies  was  28.5 
percent  in  ArUona;  17  5  percent  in  Califor- 
nia; 38.8  percent  in  Colorado:  33.1  percent  in 
New  Mexico:  and  47.3  percent  in  Texas. 

The  1959  family  Income  under  83,000  of 
rural  Spanish  sumamed  families  was  50.4 
percent  in  Colorado:  53  8  percent  in  New 
Mexico:  and  09  3  percent  In  Texas. 

In  Arlxona  33  4  percent  of  the  dilapidated 
homes  belong  to  Mexican  Americans  and  in 
Colorado  34  3  percent  of  such  housing  be- 
longs to  the  Spanish-surnamed  citizen. 

Out  of  dlacOMlons  by  the  1.500  Mexican 
Americans.  Federal  offlclals  and  other  partici- 
pants of  these  and  a  myriad  of  other  prob- 
lems came  more  than  1.000  specific  recom- 
mendations and  agreement  on  the  funda- 
mental new  directions: 

The  cultural  differences  and  background 
of  the  Mexican  American  community  must 
be  acknowledged  and  understood: 

Bilingual  education  in  all  phase*  of  in- 
struction should  be  developed: 

Federal  agencies  must  develop  and  practice 
an  "out-reach"  philoaophy  in  bringing  serv- 
ices to  the  Mexican  Amcrlean  community: 

Federal  employment  opportunities  must  be 
opened  further  to  the  Mexican  American 
community: 

The  community  must  be  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  program  planning  whether  It  Is  in 
school  activities  or  model  cities  programs: 

Problem  solving  must  be  undertaken 
through  the  cooperation  of  Government,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  Mexican  American  dvlc 
and  service  organizations. 

(An  example  of  the  rerponse  from  Federal 
agenciet:) 

OcTAaTMKMT  OF  HXALTH. 

Education  and  Wklfabx. 
To:  See  Below. 
From :  The  Secretary. 

Subject:  Departmental  Work  Plan  for  Mexi- 
can-Americana. 
Date:  January  16. 1068. 

Several  month*  ago.  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment to  develop  a  special  focus  for  the  prob- 
lems of  Mexican- Americans  directing  our 
programs  more  pointedly  to  this  neglected 
I>ortlon  of  our  population.  I  designated  Jo- 
seph Colmen  to  assist  me  in  this  effort,  and 
to  organlM  for  our  work  with  the  President's 
Interagency  Commltte*  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

I  appreciate  your  preliminary  work  in  in- 
ventorying what  we  have  been  and  are  doing 
that  help*  Mexican-Americans.  Some  forward 
thinking  was  included  In  reports  which  you 
aaaambled  for  the  Interagency  Conunlttee. 
Tba  Ooaunlttee's  hearings  in  El  Paso  idenU- 
flsd  additional  needs. 

Now  we  must  demonstrate  by  action  our 
good  Intentions.  I  would  like  your  assistance, 
therefore.  In  preparing  a  specific  work  plan. 
The  format  attached  has  been  provided  for 
your  response.  It  treau  separately  the  rec- 
ommendations growing  out  of  the  El  Paso 
hearings,  to  which  we  owe  a  response;  and 
the  plsuos  you  create  based  on  your  knowl- 
edge of  your  programs. 


Although  long  range  plans  are  necessary. 
I  want  to  stress  the  Importance  of  doing  ev- 
erything you  can  now  within  our  current 
funding  authority  to  meet  the  needs  of  Mexi- 
can-Americans. This  Includes  assigning  this 
renponslblllty  to  people  within  your  agency 
who  can  and  will  get  result*  and  giving  them 
your  full  support. 

Addressees:  Harold  Howe  n.  Commissioner 
of  Education:  Robert  M.  Ball,  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security:  Mary  E  Swltser.  Adminis- 
trator, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 
William  H.  Stewart,  MD.,  Surgeon  General, 
Public  Health  Service. 

PaOOSAM*    AND    PXOJXCT    ASSUTANCX 

Refined  by  the  disciiaslons  at  the  El  Paso 
hearings,  the  Committee's  work  of  initiating 
and  expediting  programs  took  on  new  vigor 
and  speed.  Set  forth  below  are  programs  and 
projects  which  reflect  the  new  Impetus  aris- 
ing from  Committee  activity  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  report. 

MANI>OWn    AND   TXAINtNO 

Concentrated  Employment  Programs  have 
been  established  In  comprehensive  effort 
against  hard-core  employment.  A  total  of 
830,415,166  has  been  allocated  for  the  pro- 
grams In  San  Antonio.  San  Francisco,  Lo* 
Angele*.  Phoenix,  Albuquerque,  Denver, 
Waco,  and  Oakland  which  account  for  over 
40  percent  of  the  entire  Mexican  American 
population. 

Mora  than  18.000  Mexican  Americans  have 
been  trained  or  are  receiving  training 
through  institutional  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  programs.  This  number 
included  3,500  specially  developed  training 
slots  designed  to  serve  the  unique  needs  of 
the  Mexican  Americans  In  various  California 
clttes. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor-funded  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams in  which  Mexican  Americans  also  par- 
ticipate, $3.3  million  has  been  allocated  for 
3.900  on-the-job  training  slots  for  Mexican 
American  trainees.  Projecta  are  being  admin- 
istered by  Mexican  American  social  service 
organizations  in  Richmond,  Santa  Rosa, 
Fresno,  Lo*  Angeles,  San  Diego.  Saliiuu,  Pico 
Rivera.  Santa  Clara,  California:  Denver,  Col- 
orado; and  Maricopa  County,  Arizona.  For 
the  trainees  who  speak  Spani&h,  the  projects 
Include  prevocatlonal  English  classes. 

Operation  SEIR  ( Service — Employment — 
Redevelopment)  created  in  1966,  Is  now 
mounting  Mexican  American  manpower  pro- 
grams In  thirteen  Southwestern  cities  in 
which  more  than  3.000  unemployed  persons, 
mainly  Mexican  Americans,  will  receive  Job 
preparation  and  placement  services.  Opera- 
tion SER  Is  directed  by  Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc., 
a  non-profit  organization  sponsored  by  ma- 
jor Mexican  American  organizations;  The 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens 
and  the  American  GI  Forum  of  the  U.S.  Op- 
eration SER  has  received  approximately  $7 
million  in  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  funds. 

Mexican  American  youths  In  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  increased  to  38  percent  in 
the  Southwest  during  the  1967  summer  work 
program  as  contrasted  with  25  percent 
earlier. 

Federal  Government  recruitment  and 
employment 

The  Post  Office  Department  In  the  last  two 
years  has  added  Mexican  Americans  to  its 
staff  at  about  60  times  the  rate  that  it  aver- 
aged in  the  last  130  years. 

Civil  Service  Commission  survey  of  Fed- 
eral employment  indicates  that,  during  the 
period  of  June  1965  to  November  1967,  there 
was  an  Increase  of  41  percent  in  Spanish 
surmaned  Federal  employees  in  the  South- 
west. Over  9,000  such  appointments  were 
made  from  June  1966  to  November  1967,  with 
hundreds  more  being  added  to  the  Federal 
roll*  In  most  recent  months. 

The  number  of  Mexican  Americans  in  posi- 
tions paying  over  $11,000  per  annum  has 
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Tlrtually  doubled  in  this  period  In  the  five- 
state  area. 

Tbl*  trend  toward*  Increaaed  representa- 
tion of  Spanish-surnamed  American*  In  the 
upper  levels  is  dramatically  reflected  by  the 
1967  Increase  of  186.3  percent  In  SpazUsb- 
sumamed  OS-15  appointees  since  the  1963 
level. 

Much  of  this  progress  is  the  direct  result  of 
regular  meetings  and  constant  communica- 
tion of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  staff  with 
ranking  agency  personnel  directors  and  spe- 
cial departmental  task  forces  created  to  make 
recruitment  and  hiring  practices  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  Mexican  American  commu- 
nity. 

Activities  have  Included  the  launching 
of  recruiting  drives  by  member  agencies  of 
the  committee  at  schools  and  colleges  with 
subetantlal  Spanish  surname  enrollment.  For 
example,  during  early  1968,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
ducted recruitment  drives  through  eleven 
cities  In  the  Southwest.  Since  February,  the 
Department  has  hired  134  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans up  to  and  including  GS-15  level  (pay- 
ing more  than  $18,000  a  year) . 

New  Job  element  rating  techniques  and 
examining  procedures  are  being  designed 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  experience  or  edu- 
cational requirements  for  entry  level  posi- 
tions. The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  pioneered  In  new  test- 
ing procedures  which  will  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  evaluate  the  Job  potential  of 
workers  whose  abilities  might  not  be  re- 
flected by  written  examinations. 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee  Is  furnish- 
ing both  technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion on  talented  members  of  the  Mexican 
American  community  to  Interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  through  a  Committee  staff- 
operated  pool. 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee  has  com- 
piled and  published  a  listing  of  over  1,400 
Spanish-surnamed  students  who  graduated 
from  college  during  the  current  year.  The 
first  such  compilation  has  been  distributed 
to  Federal  agencies,  private  employers  and 
other  interested  groups.  Ref>orta  received  by 
the  Committee  indicate  a  great  Interest 
among  these  employers.  For  example,  one 
large  national  corporation  has  already  hired 
22  recent  graduates  and  one  school  system 
has  mailed  applications  to  over  175  educa- 
tion majors  who  appeared  in  the  booklet. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  studying 
a  new  Federal  merit  promotion  policy  to  as- 
sure fairer  consideration  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
can employees  for  advancement  and  to  as- 
sure that  emploi^ees  are  more  fully  Informed 
about  promotion  opportunities;  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  also  committed  It- 
self to  substantially  more  emphasis  on 
training  for  lower  level  employees  to  assist 
their  advancement. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  Federal  per- 
sonnel officers,  union  offlclals  and  leaders  of 
minority  group  organizations  are  reviewing 
proposed  changes  in  the  procedures  for  fil- 
ing, investigating  and  resolving  complamu 
of  discrimination  within  Federal  agencies. 

Civil  Service  Inter-Agency  Boards  of 
Examiners  in  the  Southwest  regions  are 
working  with  Mexican  American  organiza- 
tions to  locate  candidates  and  to  Identify 
employment  problems.  Use  is  being  made  of 
the  Spanish  language  media  to  advertise  Job 
openings  and  examination  announcements. 

Agencies  are  being  encouraged  to  recruit 
and  hire  bilingual  and  blcultural  employees 
where  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  em- 
ployees with  these  quallflcatlons.  In  the  four 
Civil  Service  Regions  with  substantial  Mexi- 
can American  population,  the  Commission  is 
now  especially  employing  Spanish-speaking 
persons  for  public  information  and  testing 
positions. 

Federal-private  cooperation  in  employment 
The  Inter-Agency  Committee,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Plans  for  Progress  (a  unit  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  staffed  by 


executives  loaned  by  Industry  to  Intensify 
private  sector  cooperation)  and  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  sponsored  the 
Southwest  Employers  Conference  on  Mexi- 
can American  and  Indian  BSmployment  Prob- 
lems. More  than  200  representatives  of  pri- 
vate Industry  convened  on  July  10,  1968  for 
a  three-day  conference  In  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Another  is  being  considered  tor  Cali- 
fornia. 

Efforts  to  enlist  the  Interest  of  Industry 
in  hiring  Mexican  Americans  include  specific 
assistance  to  companies  in  devising  equal 
employment  opportunity  programs  as  well  as 
almost  dally  contact  with  business  executives 
regarding  the  employment  of  Mexican 
Americans. 

£duoafton 

In  January,  1968  that  President  signed  the 
Bilingual  Education  Bill  amending  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
bilingual  and  blcultural  education  provisions 
authorize  research,  experimentation,  demon- 
stration and  operating  activities.  These  In- 
clude the  development  of  curricula,  methods, 
materials,  media  and  administrative  proce- 
dures relating  to  bilingual  instruction. 

Primarily  through  ESEA  funds,  HEW  has 
sponsored  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  pre-school  and  elementary  students 
of  mulU-llngual  and  multi-cultural  back- 
grounds In  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Travis 
County,  Texas;  Northern  New  Mexico  and  Las 
Cruoes.  New  Mexico.  Included  are  the  South- 
western Educational  Development  Labora- 
tory in  Austin,  the  Good  Samaritan  Pre- 
school Bilingual  Program  in  San  Antonio 
and  Project  Follow-Through  In  Corpus 
Chrlstl. 

Related  Activities  involve  the  utilization. 
In  Denver,  Colorado,  and  In  eleven  Texas 
counties,  of  televised  programs  to  teach  Eng- 
lish and  to  strengthen  self-image  among 
Mexican  American  studenta  through  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  total  CTiltural  heritage. 
Under  the  Experienced  Teacher  PeUowshlp 
Program,  the  University  of  Arizona  is  train- 
ing teachers  of  blUngual-blcultural  students. 

Through  the  talent  Search  Program  of 
HEW,  $854,125  has  been  made  available  for 
nine  projects  In  the  Southwest  to  identify 
talented  high  school  studenta  and  encourage 
them  to  complete  high  school  with  a  view 
toward  pursuing  a  higher  education. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  loans,  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Grants,  Guaranteed 
Loans  and  the  Work/Study  Program  are  be- 
ing utilized  Increasingly  by  colleges  In  the 
Southwest  to  help  needy  Mexican  American 
studenta.  For  example.  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
College  in  San  Antonio  has  made  use  of  all 
such  aids  in  its  Project  Teacher  Excellence 
and  the  West  Texas  University  continues  fi- 
nancial aid  to  studenta  with  an  effort  to  edu- 
cate non-profit  organizations  In  the  uses  of 
Work-Study  partlclpante. 

A  Mexican  American  Affairs  Unit  of  the  Of- 
flx»  of  Education  was  established  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can American  Affairs.  The  Unit  has  conducted 
a  field  survey  among  the  Mexican  American 
communities  In  the  Southwestern  States,  now 
being  analyzed. 

Migrant  training  and  education 

In  Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  a  Migrant 
Compensatory  Education  Project  has  been  es- 
tablished to  provide  basic  and  remedial  edu- 
cation, occupational  training,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, health  and  food  services  and 
economic  support  to  1,000  migrant  youths 
and  their  families. 

In  nilnois,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  established  a  program  of  adult 
basic  education  service  for  Mexican  American 
mlgrantc  setting  out  of  the  migrant  stream. 
In  Arizona,  a  series  of  television  tapes  are 
being  utilized  to  teach  the  adult  Mexican 
Amerlcain  migrant  of  low  literate  level  how 
to  speak  basic,  simple  English. 

In  Ttexas.  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  under  Title  III  of  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary   £!ducatlon   Act, 


has  set  up  special  bilingual  Instruction  for 
migrant  children.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Education  Service  Center  will  serve  over 
70,000  Spanish -speaking  and  migrant  chil- 
dren In  four  Texas  counties. 

In  MeelUa  Valley  of  Dona  Ana  County,  New 
Mexico,  educational  radio  is  being  utilized  to 
Increase  the  communication  skills  of  over 
500  children  from  migrant  agricultural  fami- 
lies and  other  disadvantaged  children. 

In  Northern  New  Mexico,  the  Home  Educa- 
tion Livelihood  Program  Is  providing  adult 
basic,  general  and  vocational  education  as 
well  as  assisting  in  the  establishment  of 
farm  co<H>eratlves  and  small  village  Industry. 

Eight  High  School  Equivalency  Programs 
have  received  funding  for  their  second  year 
from  the  Migrant  EMvlslon  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  youths  are  mlgrante  and  over  seventy- 
five  percent  are  Mexican  American.  Programs 
are  in  Claremont,  California;  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado; Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Eugene,  Oregon; 
Pullman,  Washington;  El  Paso,  Texas;  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin;   and  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

The  Migrant  Division  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  funded  twelve  Infor- 
mation and  referral  centers  for  migrants  and 
seasonally  employed  farmworkers  In  areas 
with  large  numbers  of  Mexican  Americans. 
Mexican  American  migrants  are  in  eight  of 
the  twelve  areas  covered  by  the  information 
centers. 

Migrant  labor 

The  Influx  of  bracero  labor,  citizens  of 
nearby  countries  who  compete  with  U.S.  citi- 
zens for  jobs,  was  reduced  during  the  past 
year  to  only  0.4  percent  of  Its  1959  level  in 
terms  of  man  months  of  employment,  or  to 
1/250  of  Ite  former  number. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  established 
higher  housing  standards  for  farmworkers 
who  are  hired  through  the  Employment 
Service  Offices. 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee,  In  support 
of  conrnmnlty  efforte,  continues  to  urge  the 
enactment  of  legislation  extending  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  to  farm  laborers. 

The  1968  Sugar  Beet  wage  rate  determina- 
tion provides  a  5.9  percent  to  7.7  percent  in- 
crease in  piece  rates  and  a  10  cent  increase 
m  the  hourly  rate.  Stricter  protective  provi- 
sions for  minors  and  more  stringent  regula- 
tions governing  labor  contractors  were  also 
approved  by  the_Secretery  of  Agriculture. 
Agriculture  and  rural  development 

Seven  counties  In  Texas,  each  containing 
a  Mexican  American  population  of  10  percent 
or  more,  are  on  a  Commodity  Distribution 
Program  target  list  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  efforts  aimed  at  the  nation's 
1,000  poorest  counties — counties  which  had 
not  previously  obtained  coverage. 

The  Forest  Service  has  reallocated  $1,000,- 
000  for  additional  use  in  revegetatlon  of  graz- 
ing lands  m  Northern  New  Mexico  and  in 
Colorado,  benefiting  the  many  Mexican 
Americans  In  the  area  who  conduct  small 
farming  operations. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  dividing  its  contracts 
Into  smaller  units  so  that  small  village 
groups  can  bid,  thus  creating  Jobs  and  stim- 
ulating the  depressed  economy  In  areas  of 
Northern  New  Mexico. 

The  Forest  Service  has  provided  funding 
for  the  Trlnchera  Ranch  Exchange  to  provide 
Job  and  economic  development  in  Costilla 
County,  Colorado,  where  over  70  percent  of 
the  population  is  Spanish  sumamed. 
Statistical  data 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  include  in 
the  1970  Census  a  notation  on  the  language 
spoken  In  the  home  if  it  is  other  than  Eng- 
lish and  other  questions  to  acquire  data 
needed  to  define  and  attack  problems  of  the 
Spanish  -  speaking. 

HEW  has  changed  Ite  surveys  so  that  Mex- 
ican American  school  enrollmenta  will  be 
counted  more  usefully. 

The  Civil  Service  Oommlaalon  report  on 
minority  group  Federal  employeee  has  been 
expanded  to  include  more  vital  Information 
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on   Mexican   Amerlc«n  employment   In  tbe 
Pederftl  goTemment. 

B<nulng 

Tb«  S*nt«  Olarm  County  HouBlng  Author- 
Ity  In  conjunction  with  the  C*llfoml»  Better 
Housing  for  Mexican  Americana  Committee 
hae  received  a  planning  grant  ror  public 
housing  uniu  for  4M  families  and  300  elderly 
people. 

The  Bast  Los  Angeles  Improvement  Coun- 
cil has  received  •1.800,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  moderate  Income  rent  supplement 
housing  units. 

Funds  have  been  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  300  unlta  of  low  rent  and  rent  sup- 
plement housing  for  elderly  people.  80  per- 
cent of  whom  are  Mexican  American. 

The  Home  Improvement  Project  In  Albu- 
querque received  an  additional  $73,000  In 
March.  1048  to  continue  Its  program  of  re- 
habilitation of  homes  and  employment  for 
the  unskilled  unemployed. 

Model  Cities 

The  Model  Cities  Program  now  Includes 
several  cities  which  contain  a  high  percent- 
age of  Spanish  surnamed  population :  Fresno. 
California:  San  Antonio.  Eagle  Pass,  Waco. 
Texas;'  Denver.  Trinidad,  Colorado:  Albu- 
querqfiS,  New  Mexico;  and  Saginaw.  Michi- 
gan, and  New  York. 

NXXOBaOBHOOD  FACiLrnzs 

The  first  HUD  assisted  neighborhood  facil- 
ity, opened  In  February  1967.  was  the  LEAP 
Community  Center  in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  with 
a  grant  of  •180.236  and  serving  nearly  3.000 
Mexican  American  families.  Since,  many 
projects  have  been  completed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  Mexican  American  families,  includ- 
ing centers  in  El  Paso.  Carrlao  Springs.  Texas: 
Pagaso  Springs,  Colorado:  Flagstaff.  Arizona: 
Delano.  Calexlco.  California.  Grants  for  these 
projects  totalled  9900.700. 

Committee   aid   on   programs   and   projects, 
tabular  summary  • 

aCnOM    TAKKN 

Program  contact*: 

Federal    1.410 

Sute  and  Local 138 

Private 697 

Mexican- American  organizations 1.  708 

Policy  changes  recommended 49 

Community  projects: 

Acted    upon 307 

Outdance  provided 133 

Individual  hardship  cases  aided 30 

Projects  Initiated  by  committee 37 

Oeneral  Information  and  assistance..   1,  094 
Meeting  arrangements: 

Interagency    307 

Private   sector 60 


STANSH  SUHNANE  EMTIOVMENT.  FEOEKAL  GOVERNMENT 


PLACXMKirr   ACTITITIM 

Total  applicants 438 

Total    referrals 1,093 

Total  placements 119 

Employment    contacta    with    private 

companies    68 

Individual 
saxAS  or  action  actions 

Education 330 

Health,  welfare,  poverty 138 

Rural  matters,  migrants 160 

Housing 118 

Justice   and   immigration .... 110 

Military 03 

Manpower 308 

Research   63 

Miscellaneous    34 

■  The  figures  In  this  table  reflect  requests 
and  situations  which  require  one  or  more 
written  communications  which  are  In  the  In- 
tergency  Committee's  files  for  this  year.  They 
do  not  Include  requests  and  situations  sub- 
ject only  to  telephone  and  personal  contacts. 
These  latter  outnumber  those  in  the  table 
many  times  but  Involved  situations  which 
could  be  disposed  of  without  time-consuming 
correspondence  or  documentation  or  which 
already  existed  in  the  Inter-Agency  files  or  in 
other  agencies,  government  or  private. 
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41 
32 
63 

Cotoiade 

3^24« 

3S 
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£2»1 
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21 
35 

Identifiable  Federally  funded  projects  es- 
tablished to  serve  the  specialized  needs  of 
Mexican  Americans  (not  including  other 
projects  by  which  Mexican  Americans,  and 
others  as  well,  are  served.  100.) 

SOMS  FSOXaAI.  OOVXaNMKNT  POSmONS  TO 
WHICH  MEXICAN  AMKBICANS  HAVE  BXCXNTLT 
aSEN   APPOINTXO 

Chairman.  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Mexican  American  Affairs. 

Ambassador  to  Paraguay. 

Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 

Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Oen- 
eral Assembly,  with  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Chairman.  United  States  Section,  United 
States-Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Devel- 
opment and  Friendship. 

Member,  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  Department  of  Transportation. 

Commissioner.  Equal  Knployment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Member.  United  Statee-Mexico  Commission 
for  Border  Development  and  Friendship. 

Member.  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Income  Maintenance  Programs. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Federal  Co- 
Chalrman.  Four  Corners  Regional  Commis- 
sion, Economic  Development  Administration. 

Special  Assistant  to  Commissioner  Member. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

Community  RelaUons  Specialist,  U.S.  ClvU 
Rights  Commission. 

Women's  Advisory  Committee  for  the  War 
on  Poverty  (3).  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

Regional  Director.  Bureau  of  Work  Train- 
ing Programs,  Department  of  L,abor. 

Deputy  Regional  Director.  Bureau  of  Work 
Training  Programs.  Department  of  Labor. 

Consultant  (to  assist  In  Internal  review  of 
the  Impact  of  its  programs  In  Mexican  Ameri- 
can community ) .  Department  of  Labor. 

Director.  Southwest  Area.  Department  of 
Bousing  and  Urban  Development. 

Executive  Director.  Peru.  Peace  Corps. 

Staff  Member.  President's  Council  on  Toutb 
Opportunity. 

Member.  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. Ofllce  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Consultant.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Coordinator  for  the  West  and  Southwest 
Ekiual  Employment  Opportunity  Program, 
Post  Office  Department. 

Director.  Mexican  American  Education 
Unit,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Consultant.  Advisory  Committee  on  Books 
for  Poor  Children.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Member.  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review, 
Post  Office  Department. 

Special  AasUtant,  Office  of  ClvU  Rights. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Director.  Office  for  Spanish  Surnamed 
Americans,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

Legislative  Counsel  to  Oovemor  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Director,  NaUonal  Capital  Region  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel,  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commlaalon. 


Project  Manager  for  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities.  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

Member,  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Welfare.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Member.  Title  III  Advisory  Committee. 
Office  of  Eklucatlon.  Department  of  Health. 
E:ducatlon  and  Welfare. 

Member,  Advisory  Committee  on  Graduate 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Ekiucatlon 
and  Welfare 

Educational  Research  and  Training  Spe- 
cialist, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Attorney.  ClvU  Rights  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Member.  Education  Professions  and  Devel- 
opment Act  Advisory  Committee.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Consultant,  Mexican  American  Education 
Project,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Personnel  Staffing  SpeclaUst.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Personnel  Staffing  Specialist,  Department 
of  Labor. 

Members,  Advisory  Committee  on  Guidance 
and  Counseling,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Member.  Advisory  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,    and   Welfare. 

Information  Officer.  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

Consultant.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

District  Director,  Bureau  of  Work  Training 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

Program  Analyst,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Compliance  Officer,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Assistant  Executive  Director.  Research. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

Chief,  Program  DlvUlon.  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director, 
Inter- Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

Program  Specialist*  (3),  Inter- Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs. 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chairman, 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs  has 
been  to  find  whether  Federal  programs  are 
reaching  Mexican  Americans  and  to  seek  new 
measures,  where  such  are  necessary,  to  han- 
dle the  community's  unique  problems.  The 
programs  mentioned  In  this  report  result 
from  this  kind  of  special  attention  to  the 
Mexican  American's  needs. 

However,  the  most  vital — and  somewhat 
Intangible — function  of  the  Inter- Agency 
Committee  has  been  that  of  education.  The 
Inter-Agency  Committee  found  a  great  lack 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  within  the 
agencies  in  regard  to  the  Spanlsh-surnamed 
American.  It  also  found  a  great  willingness 
among  the  Government  and  private  sector 
officials  to  learn  and  to  communicate  with 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  our  nation. 
Therein  lies  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  has  also 
found  It  necessary  to  acquaint  the  Mexican 
American  community  in  the  resources  which 
exist  for  them  in  Government  and  the  private 
sector.  The  ultimate  success  of  this  Uaslon 
role  win  be  to  bring  the  three — Government, 
private  sector  and  people — together  and  es- 
tablish a  permanent  trust  among  them. 

ViNCENTE  T.  XlMBNES, 

Chairman. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  was  brought  to  my  attention  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal.  The  editorial  was  pub- 
lished on  the  occasion  of  Jewish  Book 
Month,  but  Its  message  I  believe  is  time- 


leu.  It  Is  aa  eloqaeot  reminder  that 
InJusttBM  to  oar  feUow  man  mxut  be  d 
immediate  and  deep  conoem  to  each  of 

us. 

I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entlUed  "Man's  Inhumanity"  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoto  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man's  Inhumanttt 
"In  the  literature  of  the  Holocaust,  there 
Is  conveyed  that  which  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted by  a  thoiisand  facts  and  figures.  We 
learn  to  suffer  In  these  pages;  and  we  learn 
anger.  It  U  that  anger  which  must  serve  to 
instruct  us.  For  If  we  are  angry,  we  care. 
And  If  we  care,  our  concern  must  outstrip 
the  fact,  once  again." — From  the  general  In- 
troduction to  Out  of  the  Whirlwind,  and  an- 
thology compiled  by  Albert  H.  Frledlander. 

The  theme  of  Jewish  Book  Month,  Nov.  15 
to  Dec.  15,  U  Reelatance  and  Redemption, 
commenoratlng  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  aprlslng.  The  events  that 
occurred  in  Poland  In  the  early  19408  were 
among  the  most  terrible  examples  of  man's 
Inhumanity  that  history  has  recorded.  They 
constituted  the  bitterest,  most  excessive 
chapter  in  the  systematic  mxorder  of  six  mil- 
lion Jews.  They  form  a  testament  that  Man 
must  not  forget,  as  horrible  os  It  Is  to  remem- 
ber. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Poland  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939,  was  3.300.000.  About  400.000 
lived  In  Warsaw.  Five  years  later,  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  had  destroyed  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
and  all  Its  occupants  and  the  number  of  Pol- 
ish Jews  had  been  reduced  by  2,800.000  or  85 
per  cent  In  the  gas  chambers  of  the  concen- 
tration camps. 

The  story  of  the  ghetto,  the  walled  city 
within  a  city  of  100  square  blocks,  Into  which 
the  Jews  were  herded  beginning  In  October, 
1940,  is  BO  horrible  that  the  mind  recoils.  The 
systematic  "resettlement "  engineered  by  the 
Nazis  in  1942  kept  ghetto  residents  Ignorant 
of  their  impending  fate  untu  somehow  reali- 
zation of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "re- 
settlement" became  widespread.  The  desper- 
ate uprising  of  the  remaining  40,000  or  50.- 
000  Jews  In  1943  and  their  total  destruction 
Is  an  atrocity  that  challenges  Man's  ability 
to  comprehend.  The  anti-Semitism  and  un- 
wlUlngness  of  all  but  a  few  Polish  Christians 
to  act  or  speak  against  the  diabolical  treat- 
ment of  Jews  and  the  massacre  that  followed 
are  a  matter  of  record. 

Remembering  all  this  Is  painful.  Some  say 
that  to  do  so  feeds  the  emoUons  and  buUds 
haUed  which  Is  no  antidote  to  the  original 
poison  of  the  Nazi  era.  If  hatred  and  desire 
for  veneance  were  the  alms,  there  would  be 
good  reason  to  forget— to  let  the  past  fade 
Into  history. 

But  the  relevance  of  the  Holocaust  of  the 
19408  Is  the  sin  of  sUence  In  the  19608,  the 
inclination  to  look  the  other  way,  to  Ignore 
the  later  waU— in  East  Berlin;  to  be  fatalistic 
as  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
destroyed  and  to  plead  helplessness  In  the 
face  of  famine  la  Blafra  and  India  and  Latin 
America;  to  ylel^  to  the  injustices  committed 
against  minority  groups,  the  Indigent,  the 
disabled;  to  remain  passive  as  clubs  fall  on 
Innocent  victim*;  In  short,  to  learn  nothing 
from  the  past  and  to  live  In  Isolated,  com- 
fortable, and  complacent  exile  from  society 
whUe  everywhere  there  are  suffering  and 
wrong. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  urge  on  my  colleagues  the  importance 
of  pressing  sJiead  with  the  ratification 
of  the  CJenocide  Convention,  a  ratifica- 
tion that  we  have  been  far  too  lone  In 
moving  ahead  and  cutting  \]p<ai. 

I  commend  In  this  regard  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmise)  for  the 


exoellent  woi*  he  has  done  In  keeping 
this  matter  fresh  In  our  minds. 


TOWARD  THE  RECONCILIATION  OF 
EUROPE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  national 
policy  panel  of  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  has  Issued 
a  r«>ort  entitled  "Toward  the  Reconcili- 
ation of  Europe."  The  panel  was  headed 
by  Theodore  C.  Sorenson.  former  spe- 
cial counsel  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  and  Peter  G.  Peterson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Bell  &  Howell. 

A  press  release  was  issued  a  few  days 
ago  summarizing  the  recommendations 
of  the  panel.  Because  I  think  that  these 
recommendations  deserve  the  widest 
possible  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  press  release 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNnXD   NATIONS   ASSOCIATION    OP  THE   UNITED 

States  or  America  Press  Release 


Washinotoi*,  D.C. — A  fresh  initiative  for 
the  reconciliation  of  Europe  was  tirged  on 
the  Nixon  Administration  today  by  a  National 
Policy  Panel  of  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  headed  by  Theodore 
C.  Sorensen,  Special  Counsel  to  former 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  Peter 
G.  Peterson,  chairman  of  Bell  and  Howell. 
The  24-member  group  Included  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  Thomas  K.  Plnletter  and  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  until  his  appointment  as  foreign 
policy  advisor  to  President  Nixon. 

Assessing  the  situation  In  Europe  follow- 
ing tlie  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  UNA 
Panel  outlined  a  course  of  action  toward 
greater  Western  unity,  a  rapproachement 
with  Soviet  Union,  and  a  European  settle- 
ment that  could  resolve  the  German  prob- 
lem. "The  premises  and  assumptions  of  the 
past,  valid  as  several  of  them  at  times  have 
been  In  forming  United  States  approaches, 
are  no  longer  adequate  as  guides  for  United 
States  policy,"  the  Panel  asserted. 

The  Panel  called  for  early  Presidential 
affirmation  of  the  "Importance  which  the 
United  States  attaches  to  its  relationships 
to  Western  Europe,"  and  suggested  that  the 
20th  Anniversary  NATO  CouncU  meeting  In 
Washington  in  April  be  converted  Into  a 
"summit  meeting — designed  both  to  develop 
and  to  reinforce  a  new  sense  of  solidarity  In 

the  Alliance."  ,.  ^  .,v. 

The  UNA  Panel  also  recommended  that  the 
Nixon  Administration,  after  consultation 
with  our  NATO  alUes,  propose  a  Four  Power 
Summit  conference  to  set  up  a  European 
Security  Commission  for  the  preparation  of 
the  general  principles  of  a  European  settle- 
ment. The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
West  Germany,  East  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  In  addition  to 
the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  Britain  and 
France. 

The  Commission  would  also  create  machin- 
ery for  crisis  management.  But  Its  basic 
fxinctlon  would  be  to  negotiate,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pour  Powers,  the  military  pos- 
ture and  arms  control  safeguards  of  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  the  Cen- 
tral European  region  Including  the  two  parts 
of  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
some  neighboring  areas.  Such  negotiations 
would  Involve  a  freeze  In  present  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  troop  strength  In  the  area,  a 
lO-percent  cut  In  all  forces  after  one  year 
with  adequate  Inspection,  and  provision  for 
subsequent  across-the-board  cutbacks  and 
reduction  of  nuclear  warheads  stockpiled  in 
the  zone.  ,  . 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pour  Powers  would 
propose  to  West  and  East  Germany  negotla- 


Hons  betwaan  theooaelves  for  a  atep-by-step 
prv^ram  for  the  eventual  reunification  of 
0«nn&ny,  baaed  on  aooeptance  of  the  Oder- 
Nelase  line  aa  tlM  eastern  frontier  and  th« 
provisional  character  of  Germany's  division. 

The  UNA  Panel  recognized  that  the 
Oaechoslovak  Invsslon  showed  Moscow's 
strict  Umltatlons  on  Uberallzatlon  In  East- 
ern Europe,  but  pointed  out  that  "the 
Soviet  Union,  deeply  aware  of  Its  own 
dilemmas  with  its  allies,  might  well  con- 
clude that  Its  own  best  Interests  would  be 
served  by  a  new  effort  to  resolve  the  German 
question.  If  that  question  Is  not  resolved  It 
could  some  day  plunge  Europe  again  Into 
bloody  conflict." 

The  strategy  outlined  for  strengthening 
Atlantic  unity  after  a  NATO  summit  con- 
ference included : 

1.  "Close  and  continuing  consultations 
with  our  European  aUles  on  new  political 
or  military  commitments  and  developments 
In  weapons  technology  .  .  .  with  a  deep  per- 
ception as  to  their  options  and  dilemmas." 

2.  Encouraging  the  development  of  a 
European  caucus  In  NATO,  enabUng  the 
Europeans  to  assert  more  Initiative  and  mak- 
ing possible  the  ultimate  emergence  of  a 
European  defense  community. 

3.  In  the  present  European  situation,  re- 
tention of  present  United  States  forces  in 
Europe  and  enlargement  of  present  military 
contingents  of  other  NATO  partners  much 
nearer  to  previously  agreed  force  levels. 
Should  larger  European  contributions  be 
made,  the  United  States  should  In  principle 
support  appointment  of  a  European  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  In  Europe — provided  an 
American  remains  In  a  position  to  fulfill 
U.S.  statutory  requirements  on  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  NATO  Payments 
Settlements  Authority  to  help  equalize 
balance-of-payments  by  the  purchase  of 
medium  term  bonds  from  deficit  countries 
and  the  corresponding  sale  of  Its  own  bonds 
to  surplus  countries. 

5.  Making  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  a  member  of  the 
President's  National  Security  Council. 

6.  A  "Nixon  Round"  of  negotiation  on  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade. 

7.  "A  more  humanistic  approach"  to  West- 
ern unity  by  common  work  on  common  prob- 
lems, through  establishing  an  International 
Urban  Institute,  an  International  Founda- 
tion for  Education,  and  Inviting  our  allies 
to  Join  m  a  space  program  In  which  "an 
Atlantic  astronaut  could  symbolize  a  new 
spirit  of  common  adventure". 

In  addition  to  Its  major  recommendations 
for  a  European  settlement,  the  Panel  urged 
Congressional  passage  of  the  East- West  Trade 
Bill  and  repeal  of  all  Inconsistent  legisla- 
tion as  "a  matter  of  major  priority".  It  rec- 
ommended that  the  Executive  Branch  liber- 
alize export  controls,  "retaining  controls  only 
over  those  Items  that  can  demonstrably  be 
shown  to  augment  significantly  the  war- 
making  capacity  of  an  Eastern  European 
country  which  cannot  obtain  such  items  else- 
where or  manufacture  them  Itself". 

The  Panel  proposed  enlarging  United  Na- 
tions efforts  to  develop  East-West  common 
interests  through  expanding  the  role  of  the  • 
UN  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  and 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  inspection  capa- 
bilities of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  full  36-page  statement,  entitled  To- 
ward the  Reconciliation  of  Europe,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  appropriate  officials 
m  the  Nixon  Administration  and  to  lead- 
ers of  Congress.  The  list  of  panel  members 
who  signed  the  statement  Is  attached. 

The  United  Nations  Association  for  the 
United  States,  which  sponsored  the  Panel, 
Is  a  non-profit  organization  de»o*«*  i2.i".!l 
search  and  education  to  Improve  United 
States  participation  In  international  organi- 
zations. Its  prevtou"?  policy  reports  are  two 
on  China,  the  United  Nations  and  U.S.  Pol- 
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Icy.  on*  1MU0<1  In  Oetab«r.  19M.  and  the 
othw  In  S«pt«fnb«r,  1867,  by  a  p*nel  he*d«<l 
by  Robert  V.  Rooa*:  and  Stopping  tbe  Spread 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  December,  1M7,  by 
a  panel  beaded  by  Burke  Marahall. 

CtuUrman  of  the  Ualted  Natlona  Aaaocla- 
tlon  U  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  former  U.S.  Am- 
baaaador  to  the  UN  uxd  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. The  AMOCtatlon  ba«  ITS  chapten 
throughout  the  United  Statea,  collegiate 
unlta  on  nearly  000  campuses,  individual 
membera  numbering  more  than  70,000.  and 
the  afllllatlon  of  over  a  hundred  national 
TOluntary  organizations. 

Barly  in  It*  ('ellberatlons,  a  group  of  Panel 
members  had  the  benefit  of  discussions  In 
Brussels  with  members  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  and  with  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  and  other  mlaslona  to  NATO.  Sub- 
sequently, members  of  the  Panel  met  at  the 
Villa  Serbelloni,  Bellaglo.  Italy,  maintained 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  consulta- 
tions on  the  Issues  being  considered  by  the 
Panel.  The  following  European  consultants 
were  present  at  the  Bellaglo  meeting: 

Dr.  B.  H.  Van  der  Buegel,  The  Hague, 
Netherlands. 

.  Dr.  Pablo  Luca  Cavazza,  Agnelli  Founda- 
tion. MU%n.  lUly. 

Dr.  Max  Kofanstamm.  Comlte  d'Actlon  pour 
lea  Stats-Unls  d'Burope,   Brussels.   Belgium. 

M.  Jean  Laley.  Administrative  Institute. 
Paris.  France. 

Dr.  Klaus  Rltter.  Director.  SUftung  WU- 
senschaft  und  Potltlk.  Munich,  Germany. 

The  officials  In  Brussels,  the  European  par- 
ticipants, and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
are  In  no  way  responsible  for  any  content 
In  the  Panel's  report. 

UlfA-Uaa  NATXONAI.  rOLICT  PANSI.  ON  ATLANTIC 
aXLATIONSHIPS,  BASTBU«  BTTaOPK  ANS  THK 
t7NmD    NATIONS 

Theodore  C.  Sorenaen,  Chairman.  Partner. 
Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  and 
Garrison. 

Peter  O.  Peterson,  Vice  Chairman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Bell  and  Howell  Company. 

Walker  L.  Clsler,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
the  Detroit  Edison  Company. 

Oscar  A.  de  Lima,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Roger  Smith  Hotels.  Incorporated. 

Thocnas  K.  Flnletter.  Partner,  Coudert 
Brothers. 

Richard  N.  Gardner.  Henry  L.  Moses,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  International  Organiza- 
tion. Columbia  University. 

Ernest  A.  Gross,  Partner,  Curtis,  Mallet- 
Prevost,  Colt  and  Mosle. 

Edwin  Huddleaon.  Jr..  Partner.  Cooley. 
Crowley.  Oalther,  Godward,  Castro  and 
Huddleson. 

James  N.  Hyde.  Lawyer,  Consultant  to 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 

Joseph  D.  Keenan.  International  Secretary. 
International  BrothM'hood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,*  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, Center  for  International  Affairs,  Har- 
vard University. 

Robert  Klelman,  Editorial  Board  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Philip  M.  Klutznlck.  Senior  Partner.  Urban 
Investment  and  Development  Company. 

Col.  Laurence  J.  Legere.  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysea. 

John  J.  McCloy.  Mllbank.  Tweed.  Hadiey 
&  McCloy. 

James  S.  McDonnell,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  McDonnell-Douglas  Corporation. 

O.  WUUam  Miller.  President,  Textron,  In- 
corporated. 

Emanuel  R.  Plore,  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Scientist,  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation. 

Thomas    C.    Schelllng,    Professor   of    Eco- 


nomics. Center  for  Intematlotial  AlTairs, 
Harvard  University. 

Gen.  Cortland  V.  R.  Schuyler,  Commis- 
sioner of  General  Servlcea,  Executive  Depart- 
ment. State  of  New  York. 

Marshall  D.  Shulman,  Director,  Ruaalan 
Institute.  Columbia  University. 

Joseph  B.  Slater,  President,  Salk  Institute 
for  Biological  Studies. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart.  Formerly,  Presi- 
dent. League  of  Women  Voten  of  the  U.S.A. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
Ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPFICEai.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


*Dr.  Kissinger  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Panel  until  his  selection  by  the  Presldent- 
Elect  as  his  Special  Assistant  for  NaUonal 
Security  AHatrs.  He  did  not  participate  In 
the  drafting  ot  the  final  report. 


THE    NONPROLIPERATION    TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
astounded  at  the  weakness  many  have 
shown  recently  in  the  face  of  growing 
Soviet  strength  and  provocative  actions 
In  Europe,  Mediterranean,  Indian  Ocean, 
Red  Sea.  and  other  areas.  Apparently, 
there  are  those  who  still  ignore  history. 
America's  strength  has  been  the  only 
slffniflcant  deterrent  to  the  Soviets  the 
last  20  years.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  country  for  many  more  years  to 
negotiate  from  strength.  To  sound  the 
trumpets  of  the  past,  there  are  those  who 
would  negotiate  from  fear  and  forget  the 
catastrophies  of  history  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  favors  the  adversary. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  and 
my  countrymen,  are  we  going  to  be 
trapped  again  as  we  have  the  last  few 
years?  Are  we  going  to  risk  the  security 
of  our  great  Nation  on  the  word  of  the 
Soviets?  My  distinguished  colleagues,  I 
hope  and  pray  your  answer  Is  "No."  If 
you  approve  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty 
and  engage  In  arms  control  talks  now 
and  do  not  continue  the  ABM  program, 
you  are  playing  right  into  the  hands  of 
the  Kremlin.  That  will  give  the  Com- 
munists their  long  sought  advantage  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

In  my  view,  the  Soviets  have  given  no 
concrete  evidence  of  genuine  good  faith. 
Last  August,  their  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia crushed  what  little  faith  some 
may  have  had.  It  Is  too  early  to  talk 
about  negotiations.  Disapprove  the  trea- 
ty, start  the  approved  Sentinel  system, 
regain  our  superiority  in  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  then  talk  arms  control.  In  any 
arms  talk  In  the  near  future,  the  first  So- 
viet demand  will  be  for  the  United  States 
to  defer  our  nuclear  missile  programs 
while  they  continue  to  accelerate  their 
program.  If  the  Soviets  are  hurting  from 
an  economic  squeeze  because  of  the  bil- 
lions they  are  spending  for  starting  the 
arms  race,  then  why  ease  their  pain  at 
the  expense  of  our  security.  Although  ex- 
pensive, our  Nation  can  bear  the  costs 
longer  than  the  Soviets  when  our  security 
and  way  of  life  are  the  stakes.  It  Is  high 
time  our  allies — such  as  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  West  Oermany,  Japan,  and 
others — carry  a  much  bigger  share  of  the 


costs  and  the  armed  forces.  For  instance, 
our  )79  billion  for  defense  is  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  all  our  allies  together. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  most  highly 
respected  and  reliable  publications  In  the 
United  States  has  briefly  and  succinctly 
analyzed  our  failures,  the  threat,  the 
risks  of  arms  control  talks,  and  the  needs 
and  costs  of  defense  In  two  exception- 
ally flne  articles.  These  articles  appeared 
In  the  February  3,  1969,  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  They  are  entitled 
"The  Chances  for  an  End  to  the  Arms 
Race"  and  "The  Price  of  Power  for 
United  States." 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  this  maga- 
zine article  on  our  defense  needs  in  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  about  what  Is  "suffi- 
ciency": 

The  list  of  needed  weapons  Includes  a 
modernized  nuclear  Navy,  new  planes  for  the 
Air  Force,  new  weapons  tor  ground  warfare, 
modern  multiple-headed  atomic  missiles,  a 
start  on  an  antlmlsslle-mlssUe  system.  In- 
vestment to  try  to  catch  up  with  Russia  In 
the  use  of  space  for  military  purposes. 

Although  my  analysis  reveals  the  So- 
viets have  a  much  greater  nuclear  weap- 
ons threat  than  the  articles  reflect.  I 
commend  these  articles  to  you  as  excel- 
lent summaries  of  the  pitfalls  that  lie 
ahead  by  being  lulled  Into  false  security 
by  the  Soviets.  It  is  time  to  have  the 
courage  and  the  determination  to  move 
ahead  with  defense  programs  that  guar- 
antee our  security  and  not  rely  on  the 
Soviet's  promise  without  deeds  for  peace. 
For  once,  let  the  Soviets  make  the  first 
move  toward  peace.  Let  them  ratify  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  rather  than 
wait  for  the  U.S.  ratification  before  they 
show  signs  of  genuine  good  faith.  Let 
t^em  stop  some  of  their  nuclear  pro- 
grams and  cease  their  ever  increasing 
aggressive  actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  Uiat  these  articles  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECopr 
as  follows: 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Feb.  3.  1960] 

Tmc  Paics  or  Pown  roa  UNrrzD  States:  Onx- 

SmxD  Akm*  Buidkn 

It  Is  a  staggering  defense  load  that  Richard 
Nixon  has  Inherited — with  no  relief  In  sight. 
Commiinlsts  aren't  about  to  give  up  their 
global  ambitions,  and  U.S.  allies  aren't  about 
to  offer  more  help. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  to  discover  quickly  that  the 
price  of  power  In  today's  world  comes  very 
high  and  Is  not  likely  to  decline. 

At  this  time,  two  superpowers  hold  the 
key  to  world  stability.  The  No.  1  power  Is  the 
United  States.  The  No.  2  power  Is  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Russia  Is  expansionist  In  its  goals.  The 
U.S.  seeks  to  avoid  an  upset  In  the  present 
power  balance. 

The  new  President  has  Indicated  that  he 
will  seek  to  persuade  the  major  non-Commu- 
nist nations  of  the  world  to  give  the  U.S.  more 
help  In  maintaining  today's  balance  of  power. 
All  present  signs  are  that  these  nations,  con- 
tent 'o  have  the  U.S.  guarantee  their  secu- 
rity, will  give  little  response. 

To  maintain  Its  power  and  place  In  the 
world,  this  country  Is  spending  70  billion 
dollars  annually  on  defense.  This  expenditure 
repreaenta  03  cents  out  of  every  tlO  spent  for 
all  purposes,  public  and  private.  In  dollar 
totals  and  In  proportion  of  total  spending, 
the  American  effort  far  exceeds  ttxat  of  any 
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major  ally.  The  charts  on  these  pages  help 
make  that  clear. 

WHEKt  THE  MONET  GOES 

Of  the  79  bUllon  dollars  earmarked  for  de- 
fense 28  billion  dollars  In  the  year  to  end 
next  June  30  and  26  billion  In  the  following 
vear  are  accounted  for  by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
■  However,  If  the  war  gradually  deescalates, 
or  even  ends,  the  savings  In  defense  costs 
are  expected  to  be  modest— no  more  than 
half  the  war's  cost.  A  defense  budget  ap- 
proaching 70  blUlon  dollars  a  year,  or  even 
In  excess  of  that.  Is  expected  to  continue. 

The  reason?  Huge  Investments  lie  ahead  In 
modern  arms,  In  new  installations,  In  defense 
systems  that  are  regarded  as  essential  If  the 
US.  Is  not  to  lose  Ite  position  as  protector 
of  the  non-Communist  world. 

CAWCHT  IN  a  bind 

Tl^  cost  of  arms  Is  splrallng.  Nevertheless, 
military  planners  Insist  the  costs  will  have 
to  be  met.  Needed  defense  investment,  they 
report,  has  been  neglected  for  years  past  as 
war  in  Vietnam  diverted  the  U.S.  military  es- 
tablishment and  drained  off  much  of  its  arms 
stockpile. 

MUltary  services  today  are  ready  with  a 
shopping  list  for  arms  that  totals  In  excess 
of  100  billion  dollars.  This  Is  at  a  time  when 
American  cities  are  standing  In  line  with  a 
trllUon-dolIar  shopping  list  of  their  own  and 
vast  programs  of  welfare  and  rlver-basln  de- 
velopment and  pollution  control  are  waiting 
to  be  carried  out. 

The  list  of  needed  weapons  Includes  a 
modernized  nuclear  Navy,  new  planes  for  the 
Air  Force,  new  weapons  for  ground  warfare, 
modem  multiple-headed  atomic  missiles,  a 
start  on  an  antlmlsslle-mlsslle  system.  In- 
vestment to  try  to  catch  up  with  Russia  In 
the  use  of  space  for  military  purposes. 

It  Is  when  a  President  laces  up  to  the 
mammoth  demands  of  military  and  of  do- 
mestic programs  for  money  that  his  thoughts 
turn  to  two  sources  of  help : 

1.  One  line  ot  exploration  Is  in  the  field  of 
agreement  to  limit  arms  expansion,  even  to 
consider  a  start  on  disarmament.  Experience 
of  the  past  does  not  promise  much  progress 
or  early  progress  In  this  field. 

2.  The  second  exploration  Is  directed  at 
getting  other  major  nations — Great  Britain, 
Prance.  West  Bermany,  Japan,  among 
others — to  Uke  on  more  of  the  burden  of  de- 
fense First  soundings  in  this  area  have  not 
proved  encouraging.  It  Is  cheaper  for  allies 
to  depend  on  the  U.S.  and  Its  taxpayers.  Yet 
American  officials  are  finding  that  If  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  world  U  to  be  main- 
tained, large  and  modem  mlllUry  forces  are 
essential. 

IN    THE    MIDDLE   EAST 

Soviet  Russia  even  now  has  deeply  pene- 
trated the  Mideast  with  a  show  of  power  that 
keeps  growing.  The  Soviet  Navy  In  the  Medi- 
terranean is  approaching  the  VS.  Sixth  Fleet 
in  size.  Russian  military  aid  and  thousands 
of  "advisers"  are  to  be  found  In  Egypt.  Al- 
geria, Yemen.  Sudan  and  the  Somali  Re- 
pubUc.  This  area  Is  vital  to  Western  Europe, 
which  gets  Its  oil  from  this  region.  However. 
Western  Europe  Is  unwllUng  to  take  on  any 
responslbUlty.  President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance, 
In  fact,  appears  determined  to  stir  up  trouble 
rather  than  help  with  peace. 

INDIAN   ocean   and  INDIA 

The  vast  region  east  of  Suez  Is  becoming 
a  vacuum  as  the  British  pull  out.  Russia  al- 
ready has  two  naval  task  forces  In  the  area. 
Is  seeking  to  turn  the  Red  Sea  Into  Its  own 
•lake,"  using  It  as  a  base  to  Influence  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Soviets  are  buUdlng  naval  bases 
for  the  SomaU  Republic  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  To  the  east  Is  the 
biggest  plum  of  all:  India.  The  U.S.,  Its  naval 
forces  already  spread  thin.  Is  not  moving  In. 
The  warning  Is  that  the  entire  area  could  go 
by  default  unless  the  U.S.  starts  moving. 

On  January  21,  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chief    of    Naval    Operations,    told    Congress 


that  Soviet  movements  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  are  a  threat  to 
American  naval  supremacy.  He  added:  "I  ex- 
pect It  to  Increase  In  the  years  ahead." 

As  an  example  of  the  Navy's  needs,  Admiral 
Moorer  disclosed  that  68  per  cent  of  the 
Navy's  900  ships  are  more  than  20  years  old. 
He  said  work  will  have  to  begin  now  on  an 
expensive  building  program  If  this  country 
is  to  have  a  modern  Navy  superior  to  Russia  s 
in  tlje  coming  decade. 

IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 


Even  if  war  in  Vietnam  were  to  end  to- 
morrow. U.S.  would  find  Its  hands  full.  The 
historic  American  policy  of  maintaining  a 
balance  of  power  in  Asia  faces  an  unprece- 
dented challenge  from  Red  China,  only  start- 
ing to  come  into  Its  own  as  a  nuclear  power. 
Long-term  threats  to  Laos,  Cambodia.  Thai- 
land and  Burma  are  growing,  with  free- 
world  countries  still  unable  to  mount  any- 
thing approaching  united  resistance.  No  help 
can  be  expected  from  the  European  allies— or 
from  Japan— in  that  part  of  the  world.  With 
its  own  forward  outposts  In  the  Philippines, 
Okinawa  and  Japan  all  endangered  by  politi- 
cal opposition  in  those  places,  U.S.  Is  going 
to  have  to  develop  mobile,  far-ranging 
forces— or  a  set  of  expensive  new  bases— If 
It  is  to  keep  Red  China  in  check. 

One  Instance  of  the  kind  of  cost  Involved : 
The  U.S.  found  it  necessary  to  spend  500 
million  dollars  to  build  six  new  air  bases  in 
Thailand. 

STANDING    ALONE 

me  foregoing  U  just  part  of  the  global 
problem.  Joint  defense  of  Western  Europe 
presents  a  whole  set  of  other  expenses.  So 
does  malnUlnlng  a  nuclear  balance  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  all  corners  of  the  globe  It  Is 
mainly  U.S.  power  that  keeps  Communist 
expansion  in  rein. 

Here  at  home,  with  domestic  problems 
pressing  In.  with  taxes  rising,  the  question  Is 
heard  time  and  again:  Why  wont  others  of 
the  big  free-world  nations  do  more? 

The  answer:  Those  nations  InsUt  they  are 
doing  enough.  Staff  members  of  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report"  In  four  major  capitals — 
London,  Paris,  Bonn  and  Tokyo— cabled  the 

details. 

Prom  London:  Britain,  battling  for  sol- 
vency. Is  convinced  It  can  pay  no  more  for 
defense  than  at  present. 

The  trend.  In  fact,  Is  for  reduction  of 
British  forces— Including  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Asia  by  1971. 

The  bulk  of  the  British  budget  Is  spent  on 
social  services,  including  education,  free 
medical  care  and  subsidized  housing  for  the 
poor.  Britain  spends  three  times  as  much  on 
social  welfare  as  it  spends  on  defense. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  Britain  would  raise 
more  money  for  defense  even  If  the  U.S. 
threatened  to  cut  back  its  forces  through- 
out the  world.  The  prevailing  opinion  In 
London  is  that  such  a  withdrawal  would 
only  spur  America's  allies  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  British,  clearly,  are  quite  content  to 
rely  on  the  U.S.  to  preserve  the  military 
security  of  the  West. 

From  Paris:  Under  President  de  Gaulle, 
France  has  sought  independence  of  the  U.S. 
through  Its  own  nuclear  strike  force. 

But  economic  and  social  problems  are  plac- 
ing the  program  in  jeopardy.  Military  spend- 
ing has  been  cut  to  the  bone  and  represents 
4.34  percent  of  the  gross  naUonal  product — 
about  half  as  much  as  the  U.S.  proportion. 

The  result  Is  a  strike  force  far  behind 
schedule  and  becoming  less  credible  all  the 
time.  Prance's  Army  and  Navy  are  short  of 
arms  and  technicians.  Since  1952  manpower 
in  the  services  is  down  40  percent.  Only  1 
of  every  100  Frenchmen  Is  In  the  armed 
forces.  In  the  U.S.  the  proportion  Is  1  of  every 
57. 

Government  officials  in  Parts  feel  the  U.S. 
can  safely  reduce  Its  forces  In  Western  Eu- 
rope  Tliey  see  no  threat  from  Russia.  How- 


ever,  they  want  the  U.S.   to  maintain  two 
dlvUlous    in    Germany    for    the    foreseeable 
future. 

GaulUsts  agree  that  Etiropeans  should  do 
more  for  their  own  defense,  but  feel  this  is 
a  "long-term   problem  of  European   unity." 
Meanwhile,  they  are  covmtlng  on  America  to 
maintain  the  present  balance  of  power  with 
the  Soviets. 

Prom  Bonn:   West  Germany  Is  not  at  all 
impressed    when    It    Is    suggested    that    the 
country  Is  not  spending  enough  on  defense 
because  the  figure  amounts  to  only  3.8  per- 
cent of  total  outlays.  Bonn  points  out  that 
It  maintains  the  largest  European  force  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  U.S. 

This  year's  military  budget  totals  4.7  bil- 
lion dollars.  Tlie  Germans  argue  they  cannot 
afford    more    because   of    massive    and    still- 
growing  social-welfare  programs.   This  part 
of   the   federal   budget   amounts   to   over   6 
billion  dollars— but  that  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  total  welfare  bill.  Including  local 
spending,  actually  amounts  to  24  billion  dol- 
lars. By  1972  the  figure  will  exceed  31  bil- 
lion. ^   „ 

And   If   the   U.S.    pulled   out   of   Europe? 
The  Germans  probably  would  do  no  more. 
Likely  to  prevail  would  be  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment:   "If   the   Americans  don't   think   the 
defense  of  Europe  that  important  any  more, 
why  should  we?  " 

As    to    American    mlUtary    spending    m 
Europe,   the   official   German   line   is — as   it 
always   has   been— that  the   U.S.   Is   not  so 
much  defending  the  Allies  as  It  Is  taking 
care  of   its  own  national   security— so   why 
shouldn't  Washington  keep  on  defending  and 
paying?  ^  ,  , 

From   Tokyo:    Defense   Is   a   controversial 
subject   in   Japan.   Militarism   has   been   an 
anathema  since  the  nation's  defeat  In  World 
War  II.  That  is  one  reason.  Another:    The 
Japanese    do   not    feel    imperiled    from   any 
quarter.  ^    .  ,, 

Japan  spends  a  minuscule  .9  percent  of  its 
total  outlays  on  defense.  The  tendency  has 
been    to   concentrate    national    energies    on 
economic    development    while    downgrading 
defense.  ,  „  . 

Still,    the   alliance   with    the   U.S..    under 
whose    umbrella    Japan    has    been    able    to 
make  its  startling  postwar  recovery,  is  taken 
for  granted  by  most  Japanese  as  more  profit- 
able to  America  than  to  Japan. 

A  recent  poll  shows  that  only  one  third 
of  the  Japanese  believe  the  mutual-security 
treaty  with  the  U.S.  has  been  beneficial,  and 
70   percent   want   the   treaty   either   revi.sed 
or  abrogated.  .......    ^ 

Japanese  leaders  feel  differently,  but  find 
It  both  politically  and  economicaly  profit- 
able to  go  slowly  on  defense  expenditures. 
To  some,  large  military  expenditures  by  Ja- 
pan are  considered  a  foolish  extravagance  so 
long  as  the  U.S.  willingly  bears  the  burden. 
All  around  the  globe,  the  story  is  much 
the  same. 

It  Is  against  such  a  background  that  a  new 
Administration  in  Washington  Is  being  forced 
to  weigh  the  price  of  power  In  today's  world. 


The  Chances  fob  an  End  to  the  Arms 

Race 
Disarmament  talks  are  getting  closer— but 
the    warning    is    out:    Don't    expect    much 
progress   unless   there   Is   a   real   change   of 
heart  In  the  Kremlin. 

At  the  center  of  Russia's  latest  bid  to  start 
disarmament  talks  with  the  U.S.  are  three 
major  factors:        . 

1  Without  wasting  a  moment,  the  Kremlin 
wants  to  test  the  Nixon  Administration— to 
eauge  what  kind  of  men  and  attitudes  Rus- 
sia must  deal  with  over  the  next  four  years. 

2  Soviet  leaders,  moreover,  face  a  worsen- 
ing economic  squeeze  at  home  and  need  a 
respite  from  the  costly  arms  race  far  more 
than  the  U.S.  does. 

3  Significantly,  Russia  has  virtually  over- 
taken the  U.S.  in  nuclear  long-range  mis- 
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•Ilea  and  seeks  to  get  the  TJS.  to  "tntfn"  fur- 
ther derelopments  now. 

The  Soviet  offer  wms  made  January  20 — 
the  day  Richard  Nixon  was  sworn  In  as  Prea- 
Ident.  ICoaoow  annoanced  It  was  ready  to 
••gtart  a  serious  exchange  of  Tlews"  on  arms 
controls. 

The  U.S.  replied  the  next  day.  saying  the 
matter  would  t)e  given  priority. 

The  outlook  for  progress  Is  far  from  rosy, 
despite  the  polite  exchang*.  Realists  In  Wash- 
ington predict  It  will  be  months  before  seri- 
ous talks  even  get  under  way— and  perhaps 
years  before  anything  concrete  is  achieved. 

There  Is  plenty  to  be  negotiated,  once  both 
sides  get  down  to  business.  One  goal  would  be 
to  And  a  way  to  halt  the  buUd-up  of  ICBlTs— 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles — on  both 
sides. 

As  matters  stand,  each  country  has  enough 
nuclear  power  In  Just  that  one  fleld  of  weap- 
ons to  kill  90  mlUlon  citizens  of  the  other 
country. 

Another  prime  topic  Is  antlmlsslle-mlaslle 
systems,  now  starting  to  require  expenditures 
of  billions  of  dollars  In  both  countries.  Some 
authorities  say  the  Soviets  now  realize  such  a 
system  la  of  doubtful  ralue  and  astronoml- 
caUy^coetlV. 

Other  in^t>o8als  Ukely  to  appear  on  any 
serious  agenda : 

Ending  underground  nuclear  tests. 

A  reduction  In  nuclear-weapon  stockpiles. 

ProtalblUon  against  the  placement  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  ocean  floor. 

Cuts  In  U.S.  and  Russian  troop  strength 
outside  the  two  countries. 

A  b*n  on  chemical  and  bacteriological - 
weapon  development. 

Underlying  reason  for  pessimism  Is  basic: 
The  US.  does  not  trust  Russia,  and  Russia 
does  not  trust  the  U.S. 

WOBDS   OW   CAI7TION 

President  Nixon  U  already  being  cautioned 
by  advisers — both  In  the  State  Department 
and  in  the  Pentagon — of  pitfalls  that  He 
ahead. 

The  first  potential  trap:  Merely  by  propce- 
ing  talks,  the  Russians  will  attempt  to  tn> 
duce  Mr.  Nlxoa  to  defer  the  deployment  of 
MlRV's — new  multiple  warheads — for  Ameri- 
can mlssUea.  That  would  give  them  an  Im- 
mediate major  advantage  by  getting  the 
Americans  to  stand  still  while  the  Soviet 
Union  continued  Its  nuclear-mtssUe  buUd-up 
at  full  speed. 

Another  drawback  to  the  talks  for  the  US. 
Is  that  there  la  no  foolproof  way  In  sight  to 
assure  Washington  that  the  Russians  would 
keep  their  word  and  not  build  up  arms  se- 
cretly. 

Moscow  refuses  to  allow  on- ground  Inspec- 
tion of  weapon  sites  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Cooununlet-bloc  countries.  Both  the 
US.  and  Russia  employ  orbiting  "spy  satel- 
lites" to  photograph  each  other's  missile 
installations,  but  this  method  has  Its  limi- 
tations— falling  to  show,  for  Instance, 
whether  a  mlaalle  has  one  or  many  nuclear 
warheads. 

Thla  limitation  works  far  harder  against 
the  U.S.  than  against  Russia  because  there 
are  many  open  sources  of  information  about 
American  weapons.  Including  technical  mag- 
azines, available  to  Moscow.  Russian  sources 
of  this  kind  simply  do  not  exist.  Without  ad- 
equate safeguards,  many  Americans  (ear.  the 
US.  might  fall  far  behind  the  Russians  If  the 
Kremlin  broke  Its  word  and  proceeded  with 
weapon  development. 

THSKAT    TO    NATO? 

Some  American  military  officers  also  fear 
the  talks  might  delay  or  halt  a  build-up  In 
the  atrength  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
OrganlzaUon.  RevlUIlzlng  the  AlUance— a 
policy  favored  by  President  Nixon — la  con- 
sidered especially  urgent  aa  a  result  of  the 
Russian  invaalon  of  Czechoslovakia. 

All  these  matters,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion feels,  must  be  carefully  considered  be- 
fore  the   talks  begin.  Secretary  of  Defense 


Melrln  Laird,  who  says  the  US.  must  negoti- 
ate "from  a  position  of  streafth,"  has  said 
privately  the  renew  may  take  more  than  six 
months. 

The  talks  originally  were  scheduled  to  be- 
gin last  Septentber  at  a  summit  meeting  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Russia's  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  But  the  U.S.  refused  to  proceed 
after  the  Russians   Invaded  Ceechoelovakla. 

Washington  maintained  .  the  atmosphere 
was  wrong  (or  discussion  after  such  a  display 
of  Russian  aggression. 

Now.  however,  with  the  shock  of  the  inva- 
sion wearing  oS  and  a  new  Administration 
In  power,  the  Russians  apparently  view  the 
climate  as  better. 

A  key  question  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  de- 
cide: Is  any  feasible  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  limit  the  nuclear-arms  race  worth- 
while (or  America? 

The  price  (or  America  could  be  high.  Ex- 
perts say  the  U.S.  would  be  forfeiting  Its 
over-all  leadership  In  nuclear  know-how  and 
an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  Its  lead 
In  the  development  of  multiple  warheads. 

A  workable  agreement,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  pledge  the  Russians  to  abandon  plans 
to  build  their  ICBM  strength  to  about 
3.000 — double  the  number  presently  planned 
by  the  U.S. 

U.S.  officials  wonder  If  the  Russians  are 
willing  to  pay  any  price — no  matter  how 
small — In  return  for  American  concessions. 
Diplomats  say  there  Is  no  sign  the  Kremlin 
Is  ready  to  match  the  sacrifice  It  Is  certain 
to  demand  of  the  U.S. 

Nevertheless.  It  U  known  that  the  pressures 
are  mounting  fast  on  the  Russian  leaders  to 
reduce  the  heavy  economic  burdens  of  the 
arms  race. 

Moscow  spends  billions  each  year  supply- 
ing arms  to  North  Vietnam,  the  Arabs,  and 
Cuba.  The  cost  of  space  exploits  and  build- 
ing a  huge  new  naval  fleet  is  also  enormous — 
and  all  the  while  Russian  consumers  are 
complaining  they  want  more  spent  on  them. 
not  on  bombs. 

Demands  by  the  people  are  Increasing  for 
many  things — from  more  cars  to  (ashlonable 
clothes — which  can't  be  produced  now  be- 
cause of  Russia's  military  budget. 

Some  Americans  believe,  therefore,  that 
Russia  truly  means  business. 

GOOD    SIGNS 

One  U.S.  view  was  voiced  by  (ormer  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford,  who  said  In 
the  days  before  he  left  office  that  domestic 
and  foreign  pressures  on  Soviet  decision- 
makers "make  us  reasonably  confident  that 
their  expressed  Interest  in  strategic  arms 
talks  Is  genuine." 

But  the  new  Administration  Is  taking  a 
cautious  attitude.  Past  experience  In  dealing 
with  Russia  has  left  deep  scars. 


S.  992— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATINQ  TO  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
DRAFT  LAW 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  of  our  draft  laws — "Who 
serves  when  not  all  serve?" — is  still  very 
much  with  us. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 
It  incorporates  my  conclusions  after 
months  of  the  most  intensive  study  of  the 
problems  which  exist  under  our  current 
law.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
hardly  any  Federal  law  on  the  books 


which  so  Immediately  and  drastically 
affects  the  Nation  as  does  the  Selective 
Service  law.  In  times  such  as  these,  the 
draft  law  involves  literally  a  question  of 
life  or  death  for  thousands  of  our  young 
men.  Whatever  our  party,  whatever  our 
views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  clearly 
our  responsibility  to  insure  that  the  law 
pursuant  to  which  our  young  men  are 
called  upon  to  risk  their  lives  for  their 
coimtry  is  as  fair  and  equitable  as  the 
product  of  our  legislative  skill  and  effort 
can  make  it.  We  also  bear  the  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  the  Selective  Service 
law.  and  the  systems  set  up  imder  it. 
operate  efiQciently  so  that  our  armed 
services  can  be  insured  of  the  availability 
of  suitable  manpower  when  the  need 
arises. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  the  current  Selective  Service  law 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Selective 
Service  System  now  operates  are  neither 
as  fair  nor  as  efficient  as  they  should  be. 
Moreover,  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
make  the  necessary  reforms  when  the 
Selective  Service  law  was  last  before  us, 
in  1967.  coupled  with  the  failure  of  the 
last  administration  to  utilize  its  author- 
ity to  reverse  the  order  of  call,  even 
without  using  a  lottery,  now  threatens 
irreparable  damage  to  our  imiversities 
and  grave  problems  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. The  present  system  of  drafting  the 
oldest  first,  together  with  the  abolition  of 
all  graduate  student  deferments,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  in  which  commenc- 
ing in  the  next  few  months,  the  great 
majority  of  draftees  will  probably  be 
graduate  students.  Obviously  this  will 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  imiversi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  It  will  also 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  armed 
services,  since  up  to  now  the  average  age 
of  draftees  has  been  about  19V2.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  consistently 
maintained  that  the  needs  of  the  armed 
services  are  far  better  served  by  younger 
draftees,  who  generally  are  more  amena- 
ble to  training  and  have  fewer  depend- 
ents. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
deal  w.th  this  problem  as  well  as  the 
numerous  other  problems  which  have 
arisen  under  Selective  Service  laws.  In 
summary,  my  bill  would  do  the  following: 

First.  It  would  reverse  the  present  order 
of  call,  establishing  the  19-year-old  age 
group  as  the  prime  selection  group. 

Second.  Those  over  the  age  of  20. 
and  those  deferred  as  students  on  the 
date  of  the  new  law  would  be  phased 
into  the  prime  selection  group  over  a 
3-year  period.  During  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  those  who 
were  over  24  years  old  would  be  included: 
during  he  second  year  those  who  were 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  24  on  the 
effective  date  would  be  Included:  during 
the  third  year  those  who  were  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  22  on  the  effective 
date  would  be  included:  and  treated  as 
constructive  19-year-olds.  Any  registrant 
deferred  while  19  and  whose  deferment 
ended  thereafter  would  be  included  in 
the  prime  selection  group  during  the 
year  after  his  deferment  ended. 

Third.  It  would  authorize  the  use  of 
a  lottery  to  select  persons  from  the  prime 
selection  group.  The  particular  type  of 
lottery,  and  whether  It  would  operate 
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on  a  national  rather  than  a  regional 
basis,  would  be  left  to  the  President. 

Fourth.  It  would  permit,  but  not  re- 
quire, as  present  law  does,  student  aetet- 
ments  in  peacetime.  Students  would  in- 
clude not  only  students  at  4-yeftr  colleges, 
as  under  present  law,  but  students  or 
trainees  in  junior  colleges,  community 
colleges,   technical   colleges,   vocational 
schools  and  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams as  well.  .,       , 
Fifth   Graduate  student,  occupational 
and  hardship  deferments  would  continue 
to  be  permitted,  but  the  President  would 
be   required,   whenever   he   determines 
there  is  a  substantial  probabUity  that 
persons  inducted  into  the  armed  services 
wUl  be  engaged  in  armed  conflict  or  Con- 
gress has  declared  war,  to  terminate  or 
restrict  all  student  and  occupational  de- 
ferments, except  those  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  successful 
military  effort. 

Sixth.  Student  and  occupational  de- 
ferments would  be  granted  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  Nation. 

Seventh.  The  Selective  Service  System 
would    be    reorganized    and    simplified 
through  the  establishment  of  area  and 
regional  boards  along  the  lines  caUed  for 
in  the  Marshall  Commission's  report.  The 
system  would  be  directed  to  utilize  au- 
tomatic data  processing  techniques,  to 
the  extent  possible,  to  speed  up  its  pres- 
ent tortoise-like  pace  of  handling  cases. 
Eighth.  The  amendment  of  1967  which 
overruled  the  Supreme  Court's  Seeger 
decision  by  restricting  the  avaUabUity  of 
conscientious    objector    status   only    to 
those  who  pacifism  is  based  on  conven- 
tional religious  training  or  beUef  would 
be  repealed.  Genuine  pacifists,  thougn 
agnostics  or  atheists,  whose  beliefs  in- 
volved "duties  superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation"  would  be  ac- 
corded conscientious  objector  status  once 

again.  ,^ 

Ninth.  Draft  board  procedures  would 
be    reformed    by    repealing    the    1967 
amendments  which  eliminated  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  role  in  reviewing  con- 
scientious objector  cases,  required  the 
Justice    Department    to    proceed    with 
prosecutions  or  appeals  requested  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  or  to  notify 
Congress  in  writing  of  reasons  for  not 
doing  so,  and  required  the  Federal  courts 
to  give  precedence  to  Selective  Service 
cases  over  all  other  cases,  allowing  regis- 
trants to  have  counsel  represent  them  m 
draft  board  proceedings,  with  counsel 
provided  for  indigent  registrants,  as  in 
criminal  cases,  and  requiring  each  draft 
board  to  provide  every  registrant  witn 
information  concerning  the  draft  law.  _ 

Tenth.  Complete  studies  would  be 
made  of.  flret.  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirabUity  of  a  volunteer  army:  second, 
military  youth  opportunity  schools  to 
habilitate  those  presently  unable  to 
quaUfy  for  service:  and  third,  a  national 
service  corps,  and  the  desirabUity  of  au- 
thorizing service  in  such  a  corps  as  an 
alternative  to  military  service. 

Eleventh.  The  1967  amendment  pre- 
cluding judicial  review  of  classification 
decisions  except  as  a  defense  to  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  which  requires  persons 
wishing  judicial  review  to  assert  their 
claim  at  the  risk  of  being  convicted  as  a 
draft-dodger  If  unsuccessful,  would  be 


changed  to  permit  judicial  review  of 
questions  of  law.  The  right  of  persons 
who  comply  with  induction  orders, 
rather  than  risk  criminal  conviction,  to 
obtain  review  by  utilization  of  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  would  also  be  made 
explicit.  , ,  ,_ 

Twelfth.  Draft  delinquency  would  be 
limited  to  unlawful  acts  relating  to  a 
registrant's  status,  thus  ending  the  prac- 
tice of  using  the  draft  as  punishment 
for  protest  activities. 

I  believe  that  each  of  the  changes  I 
have  enumerated  above  are  essential  if 
we  are  really  to  reform  our  Selective 
Service  laws.  The  changes  are  obviously 
far-i-eaching  and  require  an  explana- 

R^versal  of  the  present  order  of  call 
and  use  of  a  special  transition  system 
for  graduate  students:  In  his  1967  mes- 
sage on  draft  reform.  President  Johnson 
announced  that  he  intended  to  change 
the  present  order  of  caU  under  which 
men  are  ordered  for  induction  on  the 
basis  of  "oldest  first,"  from  age  26  down, 
to  an  order  of  caU  in  which  19-year-olds 
would  be  considered  the  prime  selection 
group  and  a  lottery  would  be  used  to 
select  the  particular  individuals  to  be 
inducted  from  among  those  in  the  prime 
selection  group.  These  changes  were  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Marshall  Commission  Report  on  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  have  also 
been  suggested  by  numerous  other  crit- 
ics of  the  present  draft  system.  Although 
there  has  been  some  division  of  opinion 
concerning  the  use  of  a  lottery,  opmion 
concerning  the  desirablUty  of  drafting 
19-year-olds    first    has    been    virtually 
vmanimous. 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Selective 
Service  law  did  not  change  the  power 
of  the  President  to  establish  19-year- 
olds  as  the  prime  selection  group.  But 
they  did  require  continued  use  of  the 
present  "oldest  first"  method  of  selec- 
tion within  any  designated  prime  selec- 
tion gi-oup.  thus  forbidding  use  of  a  lot- 
tery Apparently  because  of  his  inability 
to  use  a  lottei-y.  the  President  refused 
to  designate  19-year-olds  as  the  prime 
selection  group. 

I  beUeve  this  decision  was  most  re- 
grettable. As  I  noted  above,  continuance 
of  the  practice  of  drafting  from  age  26 
down  coupled  with  the  aboltlon  of  grad- 
uate student  deferments  poses  a  severe 
threat    to    universities    throughout   the 
Nation  and  may  have  grave  impUcations 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  for  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  in  the  next  several  months 
the  vast  majority  of  draftees  wiU  be 
graduate  students.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  one  of  the  more  remarkable  commen- 
taries on  the  present  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  inform  my  office,  despite 
repeated  inquiries  which  have  been  made 
by  my  staff,  of  even  the  appro^taMje 
number  of  graduate  students  who  wlllpe 
drafted  in  the  coming  months  or  WMt 
the  effect  on  the  graduate  schools  wm 
be  We  have,  however,  been  able  to  gain 
some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  from  other  sources.  We  know, 
for  example,  from  a  study  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  Scientific  Manpower  Com- 
mission that  well  over  40  percent  of  all 
U  S.  science  students  in  graduate  schools 


are  potentiaUy  liable  to  induction  in  the 
next  few  months.  .    .   ,        t 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicate  below,  l 
believe  that  when  there  is  a  likelihood, 
as  there  is  now,  that  draftees  will  partici- 
pate in  armed  combat,  then  all  student 
deferments  should  be  restricted  to  the 
minimum   necessary   to   sustain   armed 
military  effort.  If  that  were  done  the  iin- 
pact  of  the  draft  on  students  generally 
would  be  diluted.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, however,  the  impact  of  the  draft  will 
bear  very  heavily  on  graduate  students. 
This  is  not  necessary,  and  is  certainly 
undesirable  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  graduate  education  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
which  find  themselves  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  process  men  whose 
average  age  is  probably  close  to  24  in- 
stead of  19,  the  average  age  of  inductees 
for  the  last  few  years. 

The  solution  is,  I  believe,  to  utilize  a 
special  transition  provision  for  incorpo- 
rating older  men— graduate  students  will 
usually  be  found  among  this  group — into 
the  prime  selection  group  along  with  19- 
year-olds  over  a  3-year  period.  Under  my 
biU  during  the  first  year  men  over  the 
age  of  24  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
during  the  second  year  men  between  22 
and  24  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
and  in  the  third  year  men  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  22  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  would  be  placed  in  the  prime  se- 
lection group  along  with  19-year-olds. 
With  this  system  there  would  be  no  pos- 
sibUity  of  a  graduate  student  completely 
avoiding  exposure  to  the  draft,  yet  the 
impact  on  graduate  schools  would  be  sig- 
nificantly    ameliorated.     Furthermore, 
there  would  be  much  less  of  an  increase 
in  the  average  age  of  draftees  going  into 
the  armed  services. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that 
these  changes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
within  the  President's  power  to  make 
under  existing  law.  I  therefore  believe 
they  should  be  instituted  by  our  new 
President  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  lottery:  Much  of  the  discussion 
concerning  reform  of  the  draft  in  recent 
years  has  centered  on  the  adoption  of  a 
lottery  system  to  select  those  who  are 
to  be  inducted  into  the  armed  services. 
Usually,  calls  for  the  use  of  the  lottery 
have  been  coupled  with  recommenda- 
tions for  reversals  in  the  order  of  call. 
As  I  have  previously  explained,  I  believe 
that  the  order  of  call  can  be  reversed 
with  or  without  use  of  the  lottery  system. 
Presently,  the  President  has  no  power 
to  order  the  use  of  the  lottery  system 
because  of  the  amendments  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  enacted  by  Congress  m 
June  1967.  Since  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anything  inherenUy  unworkable 
or  unfair  in  the  use  of  a  lottery,  my  bill 
would  provide   the  President  with   the 
power  to  order  its  use.  I  must,  however, 
confess  to  certain  skepticism;  concerning 
the  desirability  of   a  lottSry   over   the 
present  system. 

In  the  last  analysis,  what  we  ask  of 
the  system  of  selection  is  that  it  be  fau: 
as  weU  as  efficient.  It  is  true  that  under 
a  lottery  system,  selection  would  be  com- 
pletely 'random"  and  would  not  actually 
take  place  untU  the  draftee  had  become 
a  member  of  the  prime  selection  group. 
But  as  a  practical  matter  dates  of  birth 
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are  also  "random"  and  the  mere  fact 
that  a  person's  date  of  birth  Is  estab- 
lished before  he  actually  becomes  a 
member  of  the  prime  selection  group 
does  not  operate  to  make  an  "oldest  first" 
system  of  selection  from  within  a  prime 
selection  group  any  less  fair  than  a  lot- 
tery. Moreover,  an  "oldest  first"  system 
has  certain  advantages  It  is  much  easier 
to  administer  and  leads  to  much  greater 
certainty  as  to  who  will  probably  be 
drafted  and  who  wUi  not. 

To  elaborate  this  a  little  further,  most 
proposals  for  a  lottery  have  suggested 
that  the  lottery  be  conducted  each  month 
by  scrambling  the  birthdays  within  the 
month  to  establish  a  certain  order.  In- 
duction orders  would  then  be  issued  to 
those  persons  who  are  bom  on  the  dates 
In  order  of  their  selection  until  the 
month's  quota  has  been  reached.  I  do  not 
understand  why  such  a  system  is  in- 
herently any  fairer  than  orie  which 
merely  proceeds,  each  month,  to  Induct 
persons  Ul  the  order  m  which  they  were 
bom  in.^at  month,  based  on  their 
birthday. 

Thus,  while  I  do  not  oppose  a  lottery. 
In  principle.  I  see  ru>  reason  to  require 
its  use  by  legislation.  For  that  reason, 
my  bill  merely  authorizes  the  President 
to  order  the  use  of  a  lottery  and  does 
not  require  him  to  do  so.  In  that  respect 

I  note  that  my  bill  is  different  from  the 
comprehensive  bill  introduced  last  year 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kri»NEDY>. 

Student  and  occupational  deferments : 
The  question  of  whether  there  should  be 
student  and  occupational  deferments 
from  the  draft  Is  a  troublesome  one. 
Even  the  Marshall  Commission  was  di- 
vided on  this  point,  with  the  majority 
favoring  practically  complete  abolition 
of  student  deferments  with  the  minor- 
ity recommending  their  continuance.  I 
personally  plead  second  to  none  In  the 
value  which  I  place  on  higher  educa- 
tion. While  this  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  student  deferments  should 
be  continued  in  peacetime,  I  cannot, 
in  conscience,  reach  that  conclusion 
when  this  country  is  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  and  it  is  likely  that  draftees  will 
be  engaged  in  combat.  When  we  know 
that  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
the  young  men  who  are  called  are  not 
going  to  be  merely  inconvenienced,  but 
required  to  risk  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try, there  exists  for  me  a  moral  impera- 
tive which  can  be  satisfied  only  by  as- 
signing the  risk  involved  in  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  with  the  most  rigor- 
ous equality.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  abolition  of  student  de- 
ferments in  wartime  will  significantly 
impair  our  educational  system.  Indeed, 
based  on  our  experience  after  World  War 

II  and  the  Korean  war  the  evidence  is 
all  the  other  way.  Furthermore,  reversal 
of  the  order  of  call  and  establishment  of 
a  prime  selection  group  embracing  a 
1-year  span  would  even  further  reduce 
any  possible  substantial  impact  that  the 
abolition  of  student  deferments  during 
periods  of  armed  conflict  might  have  on 
colleges  and  universities. 

Thus,  my  bill  would  permit — not  re- 
quire as  does  present  law — the  President 
to  grant  student  deferments  in  peace- 
time. He  would,  however,  be  required  to 


terminate  or  restrict  them  to  thooe  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  military  effort 
whenever  there  was  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  draftees  would  be  exposed  to 
armed  conflict  or  the  Congress  had  de- 
clared war.  The  same  requirement  would 
be  imposed  for  graduate  student  defer- 
ments and  occupational  deferments. 

One  of  the  most  basic  inequities  of 
present  law  is  the  availability  of  student 
deferments  only  to  full-time  students  at 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  this  fea- 
ture, perhaps  more  than  any  other,  which 
serves  to  make  our  present  system  of 
student  deferments  so  discriminatory. 
Only  those  students  who  are  able  to  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  a  full-time  higher 
education  are  eligible.  Another  source 
of  inequity  has  been  our  past  Insistence 
that  local  boards  be  given  almost  com- 
plete discretion  to  decide  questions  of 
student  deferment  and  occupational  de- 
ferment without  having  to  comply  with 
any  national  standards  concerning  these 
deferments.  This  had  led  to  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  the  treatment  of  individ- 
uals and  has  generated  much  of  the  call 
for  reform  heard  in  recent  years. 

My  bill  attempts  to  deal  with  these 
problems  in  several  ways.  It  provides  that 
when  student  deferments  are  available 
that  they  be  granted  not  merely  to  full- 
time  students  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties but.  subject  to  Presidential  regula- 
tions, as  uniformly  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
all  students  pursiiing  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion or  training  in  a  college,  university, 
junior  college,  community  college,  tech- 
nical college,  vocational  school  appren- 
ticeship training  program  or  similar  oc- 
cupational instruction  programs.  The  bill 
further  specifies  that  student  and  occu- 
pational deferments  should  be  governed 
by  national  criteria,  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  President. 

With  the  adoption  of  these  provisions 
we  can  end,  perhaps  once  and  for  all.  the 
spectacle  of  blatantly  different  treatment 
being  accorded  to  persons  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  different  local  draft 
boards. 

Reorganization  of  the  Selective  Service 
System:  Closely  related  to  a  need  for 
uniformity  in  the  granting  of  deferments 
and  exemptions  Is  the  need  for  stream- 
lining and  centralizing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System.  The 
Marshall  Commission  went  into  this 
question  in  great  detail.  The  Commission 
proposed,  as  a  replacement  for  the  pres- 
ent decentralized  system  of  local  boards, 
a  structure  of  eight  regional  offices  with 
a  substructure  of  area  offices  established 
on  a  population  basis  with  at  least  one 
in  each  State.  The  Commission  foresaw 
the  necessity  for  approximately  300  to 
500  of  such  area  offices.  The  Commission 
also  recommended  the  use  of  "modern 
data  handling  equipment"  to  facilitate 
processing  registration  and  classification. 
My  bill  incorporates  these  recommenda- 
tions. I  feel  particularly  strongly  about 
the  need  for  the  system  to  Install  and 
utilize  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  speed  its  processing  of  regis- 
trants. I  have  already  mentioned  the 
unavailability  of  Information  concerning 
graduate  students.  Also,  anyone  familiar 
with  the  present  working  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  is  Immediately  struck  by 


the  inunense  backlog  of  cases  always  In 
the  system's  "pipeline."  Because  of  the 
inordinate  delay  in  handling  cases,  many 
redstrants  In  the  pckst  have  actually 
been  able  to  escape  induction  by  using 
various  procedures  designed  to  capitalize 
on  the  delay  Inherent  in  the  system.  Per- 
haps as  good  an  indication  as  any  of  the 
delays  inherent  in  the  present  system  is 
the  fact  that  although  most  deferments 
for  graduate  students  ended  In  June  1968. 
few  graduate  students  were  reached  for 
induction  until  late  last  faU.  It  is  with 
this  background  in  mind  that  I  have  in- 
cluded in  my  bill  provisions  specifically 
requiring  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
utilize  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

Conscientious  objectors:  My  bill  would 
make  im>  change  in  our  tradition  of  ac- 
cording conscientious  objector  status 
only  to  those  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war  in  any  form.  However,  it  would  re- 
peal the  amendment  adopted  in  1967  de- 
signed to  overrule  the  Seeger  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  that  de- 
cision, the  Court  construed  the  words 
"belief  in  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being 
that  involves  duties  superior  to  those 
arising  from  any  human  relation"  as 
used  to  define  "religious  belief"  to  re- 
quire granting  conscientious  objector 
status  to  persons  holding  "a  given  belief 
that  is  sincere  and  meaningful  and  oc- 
cupies a  place  In  the  life  of  Its  possessor 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  orthodox 
belief  in  God  of  one  who  clearly  quali- 
fies for  the  exemption."  In  short,  the 
Court  held  that  genuine  pacifists,  though 
they  may  be  agnostics  or  atheists,  were 
entitled  to  conscientious  objector  status. 
The  1967  amendments  deleted  from  the 
act  the  language  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  construed  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion. My  bill  would  restore  the  orig- 
inal language  of  the  act.  I  believe  that 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prevents 
us  from  drawing  lines  in  this  area  based 
solely  on  orihodox  religious  belief.  Deep 
and  genuine  paclfistlc  beliefs  can  be 
premised  on  secular  principles,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  same  reasoning  which  im- 
pels us  to  exempt  from  service  those 
whose  conscientious  objection  to  war  in 
any  form  is  premised  on  religious  belief 
also  impels  us  to  grant  the  same  exemp- 
tion to  those  whose  pacifism  Is  equally 
deeply  felt  and  genuine,  but  not  based 
on  traditional  religious  concepts. 

With  regard  to  conscientious  objection 
to  particular  wars.  I  recognize  that  many 
responsible  groups  and  individuals,  in- 
cluding a  minority  of  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission, have  recommended  changing 
our  existing  law  to  accommodate  such 
objections.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  citizen  to  make  his 
own  moral  judgment  on  our  country's 
participation  In  any  war.  particularly  as 
that  principle  has  been  elaborated  by  the 
Nuremberg  tribunals  after  World  War  II. 
Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  existence 
of  this  responsibility  necessarily  implies 
that  a  democratic  govenunent  must 
completely  accommodate  all  such  moral 
judgments. 

The  govenmient  of  any  nation  has  not 
only  the  rlgiit.  but  the  obligation,  to 
provide  for  the  nation's  defense.  In  so 
doing,  it  could  with  no  violation  of  fun- 
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damental  democnitlc  principles  Impose 
upon  all  citizens,  without  exception,  the 
duty  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  be  accorded  conscien- 
tious objector  status  must  be  a  compro- 
mise between  the  accommodation  of  in- 
dividual moral  judgment  and  the  need 
for  a  fair  and  efficient  system  of  raising 
armed  forces. 

There  are  at  least  two  insurmountable 
practical  difficulties  Involved  in  allowing 
conscientious    objection    to    particular 
wars  which  in  my  mind  precludes  our  ac- 
ceptance  of   this  principle.  They   are: 
First     the    difficulty    of    establishing    a 
standard  by  which  to  determine  whether 
an  oWectlon  to  a  particular  war  is  ac- 
tually "conscientious"  rather  than  mere- 
ly political.  Conscientious  objection  to 
war  in  any  form  Is  generally  capable  of 
demonstration.  It  is  based  on  inviolate 
principles  In  which  poUtical  considera- 
tions play  no  part.  On  the  other  hand 
conscientious  objection  to  a  particular 
war  must  by  Its  very  nature  involve  some 
political   considerations.   Second,   if  we 
aUow  potential  draftees  to  be  accorded 
exemption  based  on  their  conscientious 
objection  to  a  particular  war.  we  are 
clearly  bound  to  extend  the  same  privi- 
lege to  those  already  in  the  armed  serv- 
ice who  were  drafted  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  to  which  they  ob- 
ject One  does  not  need  much  knowledge 
of   current  military   planning   require- 
ments to  recognize  the  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties such  a  system  would  place  m 
the  way  of  Intelligent  military  planning. 
Reform  of  draft  board  procedure  and 
judicial  review:  Since  classification  de- 
cisions of  draft  boards  may  weU  mean 
life  or  death  to  any  given  individual  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  procedural  safeguards  to  insure  that 
Individuals  are  accorded  due  process  and 
fair  treatment  by  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Clearly,  the  stakes  here  are  as 
great   for    the   Individual    as    In   many 
criminal   actions.  Furthermore,   In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  word  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  is  final;   the 
courts    have    only    extremely    limited 
powers  to  review  decisions  made  by  the 
System.  ,      .  . 

My  bill  would  make  several  reforms  in 
present  procedure,  which  are  enumer- 
ated m  the  summary  I  have  already 
given  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  While 
I  believe  that  all  these  reforms  are  neces- 
sary some  of  them  are  of  particular  im- 
portance. In  this  category  I  include  the 
provisions  allowing  registrant?  to  have 
counsel  to  represent  them  at  draft  pro- 
ceedings, with  counsel  to  be  provided  for 
Indigent  registrants,  as  in  crimirial  cases. 
Surely,  If  we  accept  the  principle  that 
criminal  defendents  are  entitied  to  legal 
representation  there  is  no  conceivable 
reason  for  denying  counsel  to  registrants 
in   contested   proceedings   before   draft 
boards,  where  the  stakes  are  often  higher 
than  they  are  in  criminal  proceedings. 
Equally   elementary    is   the   principle 
that  each  potential  draftee  should  be 
provided   with   information  concerning 
his  rights  under  the  draft  laws  when  he 
registers.  Yet,  surprisingly  enough,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  current  prac- 
tice. There  have  been  several  reported 
Instances  of  registrants  being  Inducted 


simply  because  they  were  Ignorant  of  the 
avaUabUlty  of  deferments.  Particularly 
egregious  was  the  example  right  here  in 
Washington  of  high  school  students  who 
were  drafted  because  they  were  unaware 
of  their  statutory  right  to  a  deferment 

Another  very  important  reform  Is  the 
need  for  at  least  some  judicial  review  of 
the  actions  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. In  particular,  the  1967  amendment 
precluding  judicial  review  of  classifica- 
tion proceedings,  except  in  a  criminal 
case  is  uimecessary  for  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  certainly  is  not  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  registrants  who  are  there- 
by forced  to  assert  their  rights  under  the 
Selective  Service  law  at  the  risk  of  a 
criminal  conviction.  Fortimately,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  recent  Oesterelch  de- 
cision has  given  the  judicial  review  clause 
inserted  in  section  10(b)(3)  of  the  act 
by  the  1967  amendments  a  very  narrow 
reading.   The  Court  also   affirmed   the 
availability  of  relief  by  way  of  habeas 
corpus  to  one  who  decides  to  comply  with 
an  induction  order. 

I  beUeve  that  this  right  to  proceed  by 
habeas  corpus  after  Induction  should  be 
specified  In  this  statute,  and  my  bill  so 
provides.  My  bill  also  provides  that  ju- 
dicial review  shall  be  available  prior  to 
induction  when  questions  of  law  only  are 
Involved.  The  need  for  this  provision  Is 
best  illustrated  by  a  pending  controversy 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  pertaining  to  man- 
datory deferment  of  students  presently 
In  their  second  year  of  graduate  school. 
Although  a  literal  reading  of  this  statute 
appears  to  allow  such  students  manda- 
tory deferments  until  the  end  of  their 
academic  year,  the  Director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  has  issued  a  reg- 
ulation providing  that  such  students  may 
be  deferred  only  until  the  end  of  the 
academic  semester.  At  least  three  law 
suits  have  been  brought  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  these  regulations  in  the  case 
of  second-year  graduate  students  who 
received  their  induction  notice  this  fall 
and  were  granted  deferment  only  until 
the  end  of  the  semester,  rather  than 
until  June  1969,  the  end  of  the  academic 
year. 

The  Government  Itself  concedes  that 
the  correct  reading  of  the  statute  is  a 
close  question.  Yet  It  also  asserts  that 
because  of  the  language  of  section  10(b) 
(3)  the  court  should  not  adjudicate  these 
controversies.  Apparently,  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's  position   that   the   graduate 
student  involved  either  aUow  himself  to 
be  Inducted  In  the  Army  and  then  bring 
a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  or  refuse  to 
be  inducted  and  assert  his  rights  as  a 
defendant    to    a    criminal    proceeding 
brought  by  the  Grovernment.  Considering 
the  fact  that  the  question  involved  in 
these  law  suits  directly  affects  thousands 
of    graduate    students    throughout    the 
country  now  in  their  second  year,  the 
Government's  position  seems  difficult  to 
justify.  Apparently,  at  least  one  Federal 
district  court  agrees,  since  last  week  a 
UJ5.  district  court  in  Texas  Issued  an 
Injunction  staying  the  Induction  of  the 
graduate  student  Involved  In  one  of  the 
pending  cases.  The  injunction  only  ap- 
plies to  the  one  student  involved  in  that 
particular  case  and  the  Director  of  the 


Selective  Service  System  has  requested 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  appeal  the 
decision.  I  have  advised  the  Solicitor 
General  of  my  beUef  that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  perfect  right  to  argue  the 
merits  of  the  case,  on  which  I  am  not 
passing  any  judgment,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  for  the 
Government  to  contest  the  justiciability 
of  the  issue  Involved,  since  It  has  such 
broad  application  for  so  many  thousands 
of  students  throughout  the  country.  Un- 
der my  bill,  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  the  justiciability  of  this  kind  of 
issue  in  the  courts. 

Clarification  of  draft  delinquency  and 
the   use   of   the   draft   as  punishment: 
Among  the  most  disturbing  reports  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  in  recent  years  were  those 
Indicating  that  the  current  Director  of 
the  System  considered  It  proper  for  local 
boards   to   accelerate   the   induction  of 
those  Involved  In  protest  activities  di- 
rected  against   the   draft.   To   put   the 
matter  bluntly,  the  draft  at  certain  times 
has  been  and  may  still  be  used  as  "pun- 
ishment" for  those  who  in  the  judgment 
of  local  boards  have  abused  their  right 
to  lawfully  protest  against  the  current 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
Inimical  to  the  traditional  notions  of 
the  draft  and  to  our  democratic  system 
than  the  use  of  Induction  as  a  punish- 
ment against  protest.  We  have  laws  on 
the  books  to  define  the  proper  limits  of 
protest.  If  those  laws  are  violated  the 
violators  should  be  judged,  not  by  loc^l 
draft  boards,  but  by  the  courts,  and  ap 
propriate  punishments  meted  out,  unde. 
the  law,  not  the  regulations  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
have  not  been  too  many  recent  reports 
of  this  kind  of  abuse  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Nevertheless,  the  issu'> 
has  been  raised,  and  I  believe  It  Is  timo 
to  put  the  notion  that  the  draft  laws  car 
be  used  as  punishment  to  rest  once  and 
for  all.  Therefore,  appropriate  provisions 
have  been  Included  In  my  bill  to  confine 
draft  delinquency  to  action  directly  af- 
fecting draft  status.  Under  these  provi- 
sions the  Selective  Service  will  continue 
to  be  permitted  to  accelerate  induction 
of  draft  dodgers,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
use  the  draft  as  a  club  to  stifle  dissent 
over  Selective  Service  reform. 

Studies  of  a  volunteer  army,  military 
youth  opportunity  schools  and  a  national 
service  corps:  I  have  dealt  above  with 
the  immediate  reforms  my  bill  would 
make  In  the  existing  draft  structure.  I 
am  also  concerned,  however,  with  the 
longer  term.  In  that  cotmection,  there 
are  at  least  three  major  questions  which 
deserve  detailed  study:  They  are  a  vol- 
imtary  army,  national  service  and  the 
habllitation  of  the  millions  of  oui-  young 
men  who  are  presently  unable  to  qualify 
for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces.  With 
respect  to  the  habllitation  of  youth  and 
national  service,   these   have  been   the 
subjects  of  intense  discussions  for  sev- 
eral years  now  and  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  elaborate  my  views 
on  them,  which  have  already  been  stated 
elsewhere,  except  to  ask  permission  that 
some  previous  statements  of  mine  relat- 
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Ins  to  the  progranu  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarlu. 

I  have  alao  recently  explained  my 
doubts  as  to  the  ciurent  desirability  of 
the  abolition  of  the  draft  entirely  in 
favor  of  a  voluntary  army  and  aak  that 
my  speech  concerning  this  subject  also 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  I  should  like  to 
add  here  only  that  my  current  doubts 
concerning  the  desirability  of  a  volun- 
tary army  are  Just  that — doubts,  not 
Ironclad  convictions.  Unquestionably, 
the  Idea  of  a  voluntary  arm  has  numer- 
ous attractl(Mis. 

But  until  the  questions  of  the  cost,  the 
efDciency  and  the  compatablllty  of  what 
would  be  an  essentially  mercenary  army 
with  the  maintenance  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions are  more  fully  explored,  I  can- 
not conclude,  on  the  basis  of  presently 
available  evidence,  that  a  voluntary  army 
would,  in  the  long  run.  be  practicable  or 
desirable.  In  that  connection.  I  am  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  Presidents  recent  dlrec- 
t^e  to-the  Pentagon  to  report  on  possible 
ways  of- ending  the  draft.  The  Pentagon 
report,  however,  will  obviously  consider 
the  question  primarily  from  the  stand- 
point of  cost  and  efficiency.  I  believe  that 
a  more  broadly  focused  study  Is  required, 
one  which  would  consider  the  broad  so- 
ciological questions  Involved  In  ending 
the  draft,  as  well  as  the  purely  practical 
considerations.  A  few  days  ago,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
Introduced  a  bill  (S.  781)  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  the  voluntary  army 
and  elaborated  on  the  need  for  a  broader 
study  than  that  reqioested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  entirely  agree  with  his  views. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished  se- 
nior Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kknnist)  .  who  was  the  author  of  a  com- 
prehensive draft  reform  bill  during  the 
last  Congress,  for  his  leadership  in  the 
fight  for  draft  reform.  Although  my  bill 
differs  In  several  important  respects  from 
his.  certain  sections  of  my  bill  do  closely 
parallel  his  bill,  and  I  acknowledge  my 
debt  to  him  for  the  work  he  has  done  on 
this  critically  Important  Issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rzcord  var- 
ious articles,  editorials  and  other  perti- 
nent material  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

TowAKO    Att    EqoiTAaLK    Draft    Law 
(Sp«ecb  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  prepared 
for  delivery  to  the  Maxwell  Scbool  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Syr»cuae  Ualverslty.  Sept.  30) 
In  offering  answers  to  great  public  ques- 
tions,   perhaps   the    ilrst    obligation    of    any 
thoughtful  American  is  to  be  aware  of  the 
fragUlty  of  "final  solutions." 

In  an  era  when  many  of  our  people  dis- 
sent from  a  war  In  which  the  nation  Is  en- 
gaged. It  Is  only  natural  that  the  selection 
of  those  who  must  carry  the  burden  should 
be  the  subject  of  heated  discussions,  for  an- 
guished expressions  of  uncertainty — even 
calls  for  clvtl  disobedience.  There  Is  no  es- 
cape from  freedoni's  dilemma:  so  long  as 
many  of  our  people  consider  the  cause  un- 
just, the  will  and  the  way  to  pursue  that 
cause  win  be  matters  of  pubUc  controversy. 
It  Is  difficult  to  make  bard  and  fast  de- 
cisions on  matters  such  as  these  in  a  time 
of  bltternees  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  course 
of  tomorow's  events.  The  best  we  can  do, 
the  most  we  can  do^as  well  as  the  least 


that  we  can  do — Is  to  make  those  decisions 
by  applying  to  new  situations  our  two-hun- 
dred year-old  experience  in  how  freedom  U 
retained. 

Many  prominent  figures  In  both  political 
parties  have  sugested  that  the  United  States 
employ  a  wholly  Volunteer  Army  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Such  a  de- 
cision must  be  weighed  with  care  and  with 
regard  for  the  historic  consequences.  Appro- 
priate studies  as  to  the  economic  and  psy- 
chological cost  factors  must  be  undertaken. 
The  resulu  of  those  studies  should  be  sub- 
ject to  Intense  public  scrutiny  and  debate. 

While  I  have  reached  no  final  conclusion 
In  the  absence  of  necessary  relevant  data.  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  an  army  of 
mercenaries  Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  a 
free  republic.  Up  to  now.  at  least,  free  men 
have  been  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing for  their  own  freedoms.  Surely,  the  re- 
sults of  professional  armies  throughout  his- 
tory should  give  us  long  pause  before  we 
risk  that  course.  Hessians  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  expanding  empire.  The  road  to 
empire  is  one  we  have  good  reason  to  wish  to 
avoid.  Let's  be  careful  not  only  of  the  nature 
of  our  cause,  but  of  those  we  choose  as  our 
champions. 

No  matter  how  we,  as  Individuals,  feel 
about  a  given  course  of  national  action,  we 
are  the  responsible  Inheritors  of  a  tradition 
that  demands  eqval  service  and  mutual 
obligation. 

If  American  men  must  carry  arms  In  Viet- 
nam, then  all  American  men  should  be 
obliged  to  risk  the  possibility  of  such  mili- 
tary duties.  National  standards  of  fairness 
and  equity  are  key  elements  In  any  law  re- 
quiring military  service  of  United  States  cit- 
izens. The  current  Selective  Service  law.  as 
written  by  the  Congress  and  administered 
by  the  President,  simply  Is  not  In  keeping 
with  a  social  contract  calling  for  equality 
under  the  law.  It  Is  a  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  too  often  precept  departs  from  practice. 

Student  deferments  are  prime  examples  of 
special  treatment  accorded  to  particular 
groups  of  our  citizenry.  Calling  older  men 
to  military  service  first  cripples  the  develop- 
ment of  family  living,  and  arbitrarily  forces 
men  in  their  maturing  years  to  mark  time 
with  Uttle  certainty  as  to  what  their  future 
holds. 

There  are  more  than  4.000  draft  boards  In 
the  nation.  A  law  which  permits  one  of  these 
boards  to  defer  a  Peace  Corps  worker  or  a 
pilot  who  ferries  military  cargo,  yet  permits 
another  board  to  order  the  Induction  of  men 
who  perform  the  same  tasks,  is  not  a  law  In 
accord  with  the  principles  of  equality. 

A  law  which  varies  In  its  appUcatlon  from 
state  to  state,  city  to  city,  town  to  town,  vi- 
tally requires  drastic  change.  It  Is  not  a  law 
In  accord  with  the  principles  of  equality. 

A  law  which  calls  Into  question  the  rights 
of  conscientious  objectors  cannot  be  squared 
with  the  First  Amendment  guarantees  of 
religious  liberty.  The  current  law  refuses 
conscientious  objector  status  to  pacifists  who 
refuse  to  profess  a  conventional  belief  In  the 
Supreme  Being.  Men  of  pacifist  convictions 
are  not  permitted  the  right  of  Judicial  Ap- 
peal from  draft  board  decisions.  They  are, 
Instead,  forced  to  risk  a  criminal  conviction 
If  they  wish  to  assert  their  claim  in  the 
courts.  A  law  which  refuses  the  right  of  JudW 
clal  review  to  those  challenging  the  applica- 
tion of  that  legislation  is  not  a  law  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  American  equality. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  In  1968.  It  Is  tolerance  of  injustice. 
Inequity.  Inequality,  and — yes — Inefficiency. 
For  the  current  Selective  Service  law  Is  In- 
efficient, too.  Insofar  as  It  unnecessarily  dis- 
turbs the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  young 
men  and  women  over  unnecessarily  long 
periods  of  time:  It  Is  Inefficient  Insofar  as  It 
unnecessarily  wrenches  out  of  shape  for  rea- 
sons of  the  draft — not  of  education — our 
great  Intsltutlons  of  higher  learning.  The 
law  Is  not  only  unfair,  it  Is  also  Inefficient. 


The  stubborn  refusal  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration to  utilize  automatic  data  proc- 
essing techniques  has  created  a  big  backlog 
of  cases  within  the  system. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are 
under  an  obligation  to  bring  Selective  Serv- 
ice legislation  into  line  with  the  principles 
for  which  we  say  we  stand. 

Bven  now.  without  changing  a  line  of  the 
Selective  Service  law.  the  President  can  carry 
out  the  promise  he  made  in  1967  to  order 
the  call-up  of  nineteen-year-olds  before  tap- 
ping the  {Mol  of  older  ellglbles.  I  think  he 
should  exercise  that  authority  now. 

Existing  law  provides  that  graduate  stu- 
dents may  also  be  treated  automatically  as  If 
they  were  nineteen  and  called  up  In  the  same 
manner  as  their  younger  fellow  citizens. 

I  ask  the  President  to  Implement,  by  phas- 
ing in,  that  section  of  the  law  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  four-year  transition 
period  during  which  graduate  students  take 
their  place  In  the  nineteen-year-old  pool.  Is 
In  order.  This  will  at  least  stabilize  the  edu- 
cational programs  of  America's  graduate 
schools.  The  draft  law,  as  It  now  stands,  could 
well  destroy  the  foundation  of  our  system  of 
higher  education. 

Graduate  students  serve  also  as  Instructors 
at  the  unciergraduate  level.  If  they  are  re- 
moved en  masse  from  the  educational  proc- 
ess, chaos  could  result.  Tet  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  from  officials  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration any  statistics  which  Indicate 
the  extent  of  the  expected  Impact  of  the 
amended  draft  law  on  America's  colleges  and 
universities.  This  Is  why  I  think  a  transi- 
tional system  of  selection  would  better  pre- 
serve the  structure  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem. I  would  suggest  that  In  the  first  year 
34-  and  36-year-oIda  be  Included  among  the 
draft  group — continuing  through  the  fourth 
year — at  which  time  31.  and  33-year-old 
graduate  students  would  take  their  places 
among  those  obligated  to  serve.  This  system 
would,  at  the  very  least,  permit  continuity 
in  one  of  the  most  Important  educational 
elements  of  American  society. 

But  these  recommendations  are  made  only 
to  bolster,  with  some  degree  of  Impartiality, 
a  law  which  In  the  long-run  finally  needs 
substantive  amendment.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  Presidential  authority  to  call  19-year-old8 
first  should  be  made  mandatory. 

I  strongly  favor  a  law  which  authorizes  the 
use  of  a  national  lottery  system  to  determine 
those  In  the  group  subject  to  call  who  must 
render  military  service. 

I  urge  a  law  requiring  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  student  and  occupational  defer- 
ments. The  President,  given  the  nature  of  the 
ciirrent  International  situation,  should  be 
permitted  latitude  In  determining  the  qual- 
ity and  the  numbers  of  deferments  granted 
under  an  equitable  draft  system.  I  recom- 
mend that  he  be  permitted  and  not  required. 
as  he  Is  now,  to  grant  student  deferments. 
The  major  criteria  for  his  decisions  In  this 
area  must  be  related  to  the  principles  both 
of  equal  service  and  equal  opportunity.  When 
national  security  permits,  the  President 
should  be  required  to  grant  deferments  to 
students  not  only  at  four-year  colleges  or 
universities,  but  also  to  students  who  wish 
to  attend  r^ocational  schools,  technical  and 
junior  colleges  and  join  apprentice  programs. 
Perhaps  no  other  element  In  the  current  law 
so  demonstrates  Its  inequity.  Its  unfairness, 
as  that  section  which  requires  the  defer- 
ment of  the  four-year  college  undergraduate, 
alone. 

How  seriously  can  a  young  man  take  our 
protestations  of  freedom  and  democracy  when 
he  Is  obliged  to  serve  In  Vietnam  because  his 
whole  background— of  financial  capability,  of 
home  necessity,  of  previous  education,  or 
even  of  choice — precludes  attendance  at  a 
four-year  college?  With  what  seriousness  can 
he  consider  himself  a  free  citizen  when  he 
sees  other  young  men  spend  those  same  years 
on  a  college  campus?  One  young  man  serves 
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>w«.use  of  his  deprivation:  the  other  escapes 
that  service  without  regard  necessarily  to  the 
*cSntXtton  to  the  national  interest  at- 
Mbutable  to  hU  oollege  eduoarUon 

U  lurtice  U  blind  then  let  her  bUndness 
be  «>mplete-let  her  blot  out  unequal  treat- 
meMrf  those  bom  to  poverty  and  those  born 
W  S»d  fortune.  The  blood  of  the  advantaged 
maVwell  be  shed  on  their  <»^try  s  behalf 
^th  as  much  grace  as  the  blood  spilled  by 
Sc«  born  to  less  fortunate  circumstance 
Uirt's  not  delude  ourselves  when  we  speak 
of  SelecUve  Service,  when  we  talk  about  the 
draft,  we  speak  about  the  P««»l*'"^'y  °f,^" 
mss  of  Ufe.  It  U  thU  very  factor  which  lends 
i^h   heat   to   the  discussion,   which   raises 
U  to  sotlgh  a  place  on  the  national  agenda^ 
^usTwe   speak   of    life    and   death.    I 
re^mmend  that  the  President  be  required 
^^1  student  deferments,  ^-^^^^f^' 
ment,    there    is    a    substantial    rUk    that   a 
potential  dra/tee  be  exposed  *«  «"^J^; 
rtict    So  long  as  we  are  engaged  In  a  tragic 
Slrt^  in  Vietnam,  we  must  aJl  bear  the 
burden  of  that  conflict.  Such  de/e""*^'' " 
„e   required    by   the    national     nt«€«t  ^r 
coUese  or  graduate  students  should  stand  the 
:^me^t^t^as  employment  essential  to  the 
national  interest  as  a  basis  for  deferment 

I  further  suggest  that  a  new  d«^ft  I*;' 
provide  for  the  re-organlzaUon  of  local  draft 
b^ds  so  as  to  assure  uniformity  of  the  law  s 
awucatlon  and  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 

Its  execution.  .   ..  j   _   /-i„w. 

In  1967  the  President  appointed  a  Com- 
mission  headed  by  former  As^tant  Attor- 
^  General  Burke  Marshall.  The  Commls- 
^on  recommended  a  «tf«"^"'*^?8  °'.  *^,! 
draft  board  system  and  a  pool  of  drait 
eSl^drawn  from  a  national  rather  than 
a  local  lottery.  I  endorse  those  proposals. 
Conl^ss  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  re- 
flect the  best  of  the  American  tradition.  At 
2^toe  when  much  of  the  world  looks  upon 
us  with  a  cold  eye.  It  Is  more  Important  than 

ever  that  we  do  Justice  to  our  people. 

This  U  why  I  urge  the  repeal  of  Congres- 
sional amendments  enacted  at  the  past  ses- 
s  on  Which  were  aimed  at  curbing  the  rights 
of  conscientious  objectors  a°d  the  Constitu- 
tional right  of  Judicial  review  for  draftees.  A 
law  which  limits  the  right  of  appeal  to 
criminal  proceedings  requiring  a  young  m*^ 
to  risk  disgrace  and  JaU  to  make  a  legal 
point— U  an  act  of  Vengeance  unworthy  as  an 
^presslon  of  the  legislative  will. 

Congress  Is  obUged  to  mandate  an  pppor- 
tuSlty^  individual  appeal  and  the  right  of 
counsel  applicable  from  the  lowest  to  the 
hlehest  coiirt  in  the  land.  The  Supreme  Court 
hrestabllshed  a  test  for  the  validity  of  con- 
wlentlous  objection.  The  Congress  should 
^ept  that  tist  as  a  basis  for  detennlnlng 

JTe  individuals-  right  to  '^^^^  P^'^\^Zl 
ir«  because  of  a  system  of  higher  values 
'^c^SrhoWs  "superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation." 

Congress  should  also  take  steps  to  Insure 
that  men  are  not  drafted  because  they  are 
Snorant  of  their  rights  under  the  law.  We 
llnnot  tolerate  a  situation  such  as  the  one 
recenUv  reported  In  the  Washington  Star.  In 
w^tch  hl^h^school  students  are  Inducted  b^ 
oTuse  thiy  are  unaware  they  are  entitled 
to  an  automatic  deferment. 

We  live  and -will  live  for  some  time  to  come 
in  a  wortd  torn  by  crisis  and  co^us Ion.  But 
we  are  obliged  as  Americans  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  that  crisis  and  that  confusion  with 
Sotlsm^dlgnlty  and  pride.  We  can  do  so 
S^ly  WthoJ  bidens  are  borne  equaUy 
among  us.       ,  

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  22.  1968] 
Nxw  Pressxtrx  on  thx  Dratt 
Sharp  increases  in  draft  quotas  and  In  the 
percentage  of  coUege  graduates  among  those 
eUg^le  for  Induction  speU  trouble  for  tt* 
new  AdmlnlatraUon  and  Congress  unless 
both  act  quickly  to  achieve  overdue  reforms 
in  the  Selective  Service  System. 


After  mcmths  of  law  quotas.  Selective  Smt 
ice  headquarters  announced  shortiy  ^^f^ 
election  that  tiie  quoU  would  rise  to  36300 
tn  January,  neariy  double  ^^^J^l'^^J^'^l 
nrecedlne  six  months.  At  that  time,  draft 
SSSSS^  be  tapping  unusuaUy  high  num- 
^  of  college  graduate,  as  a  result  of  last 
February's  decision  to  elUnlnate  exemptions 
r«  ^7  graduate  students.  Selective  Service 
oTr^r  Hershey  has  advised  'o^al  ^^r^  to 
defer  induction  of  graduate  students  until 
the  end  of  the  term  In  January.  .     ,„„.^ 

It  is  quite  proper  that  graduate  students 
m^y  of  whom  heretofore  have  been  aWe 
to  escape  conscription  altogether,  be  made 
to  c^  their  share  of  the  burden  that  has 
been  placed  on  American  youtti  by  the  na- 
tuT^E  military  commitments.  But  these  stu- 
dent^, many  of  whom  have  strong  antipathies 
to  th^  persisting  inequities  of  an  antiquated 
selective  Service  System  and  <»  the  war  In 
Vietnam  are  unlikely  to  accept  their  fate 
as  QulS  y  as  have  most  of  their  less  artlcu- 
Ut^  contJmporarles.  If  the  high  qu°ta«  con- 
timie,  the  already  strong  opposition  to  the 

draft  Is  bound  to  escalate.  

A  speedy  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  would 
in  tlmTease  this  pressure.  But  endliig  the 
war  ^ll  not  eliminate  Bubstantial  m  lUary 
manpower  requirements  and  will  not  relieve 
the  Administration  and  Congress  of  their 
respo1>slblUty  to  revise  what  Preal^ent  John- 
^n  has  called  the  "crazy  quUt"  structjire  of 
Elective  Service.  Even  If  President-elect 
NUon  can  achieve  his  campaign  goal  of  a 
post-Vietnam,  all-volunteer  anny,  there  wUl 
bfa  continuing  need  for  at  least  some  kind 
of  stand-by  draft.  ,.   . ,_ 

Sensible  proposals  for  a  more  equitable 
draftlaw  were  put  forward  nearly  two  years 
S^by^e  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
effective  service,  headed  by  Burke  Marshall. 
Siwe  proposals  were  Ignored  by  CongreBs 
When  It  extended  the  SelecUve  Service  Act 
in  1967.  They  were  Ignored  tWs  year  when 
congress  turned  Its  back  on  efforts  by  Sen- 
ator^ward  M.  Kennedy  and  others  to  legls- 
Tate  reforms.  They  can  be  Ignored  again  only 

atlhe  risk  Of  growing  dl«f  «=«°'\«^SVa,- 
natlon's  youth,  their  teachers  and  tiielr  par- 
ents. 


l*ctlve  Service  administration  have  been 
it^gely  l^ored  by  the  AdmlnUtratlon.  by 
Sess^nd  by  the  candldates-although 
senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who  Is  not  ex- 
a^Sy  a  candidate,  has  Introduced  a  compre- 
hensive draft  reform  bill. 

Meanwhile,  the  glaring  inequities  ^  the 
present  system  constitute  a  gro^'ng  source 
^f  public  dissatisfaction  and  y°"t»^Jy\,f^^: 
fectlon.  Seventy-nine  percent  °^   Columbia 
College  seniors  expressed  opposition  to  the 
draft  as  unfair  In  response  to  a  questlon- 
Sllre  dUtributed  last  spring.  One  ^""f^'f 
student  leaders  have  signed  a  pledge  to  re- 
fuTmll  tary  service.  The  biennial  confer- 
ence ^f  the  American  Civil  "Gerties  Union 
last  month  called  for  active  opposition  to 
present  draft  laws.  The  nation's  best  known 
^dlamcu^.  the  Chaplain  of  Yale  and  two 
^hers  have  been  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison  for  conspiracy  in  support  of  draft  ob- 

^•^^isls  clearly  a  national  Issue  that  merits 
more  attention  than  It  has  received  not  only 
from  the  candidates,  but,  more  "'"gently, 
from  the  present  Administration  and  the 
Congress. 


[Prom  the  New  York  -nmes,  July  17. 19681 

Thx  Draft 
It  took  the  Grasshopper  Gazette,  a  Wash- 
ington school  newspaper  whose  staff  ranges 

in^e  from  U  to  14.  to  «"*="  ^'^'^j^leT^e. 
President  bis  views  on  changing  the  Selec- 
me  service  Act.  Mr.  Humphrey  would  Induct 
men  by  lottery  and  take  younger  men  first, 
^recommended  last  year  by  the  National 
Advl«)ry  Commission  on  Selective  Service 

aISist  proposal  was  made  last  we*  by 
Gover^r  B^l^e^Tller  In  a  fuU-page  _^v«- 
tlsement  headlined  "Our  Hated  P^f^t-  ™^*L 
ard  M  Nixon,  who  has  advocated  abolition 
^the  draft  In  favor  of  a  volunteer  profes- 
sional army  after  the  Vietnam  War  Is  ended 
X!ndlca£ed  he  also  advocates  drafting  the 

'Tlator^ccarthy  has  called  for  a  more 
"fS^^d  equitable"  draft  law,  but  so  far  his 
nrmclpal  plea  has  been  for  a  broader  def- 
ffin  of  conscientious  objection  and  for 
Seater  opportunities  in  alternative  service^ 
^e  Senator  has  Indicated  Indirectly  that  he 
^^vors^dnrft  lottery.  That  makes  It  virtually 
ui^toouTon  behaU  of  drastic  change  In 

^'SeL"SvTthe  Administration  author- 
ity to  draft  19-year-olds  first  in  the  Selective 
S^^ce'^ct  oVl967,  but  this  au^orlty  has 
not  been  vised.  Nor,  curiously,  has  the  Ao- 
^nl^tlon  so  far  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
submit  to  congress  specific  proposals  for  a 
r^S^m  selectlS  system,  although  Presld^t 
Sanson  urged  random  selection  In  his  draft 

'"^e^'fe^o^endations  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  for  discontinuance  of  most  de- 
foments  and  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of  Se- 


IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet,  Jan.  13, 
'  19691 

Drait  Revision  Urged  To  Aid  Gradoatb 

Study 
The  Scientific  Manpower  Commission 
warned  yesterday  that  unless  Selective  Serv- 
fce  policies  are  changed  tiie  Nation's  long- 
range  supply  of  trained  personnel  will  be 
"seriously  and  detrimentally     affected 

The  warning  was  based  on  a  survey  taken 
last  fall  at  1237  science  departments  offer- 
ing ttie  doctor  of  philosophy  degree.  This 
represents  more  than  half  of  such  depart- 
ments  in  the  United  States. 

The  survey  found  that  as  many  as  38  per 
cent  of  the  fuUtlme  first-  and  second-year 
male  graduate  students  In  science  are  poten- 
tially liable  for  induction  In  the  armed 
forces  in  the  months  ahead.  If  foreign  stu- 
dents are  not  Included,  the  figure  rises  to 
46  oer  cent  of  the  U.S.  males. 

jSong  male  graduate  students  teaching 
m  these  science  departments,  43  per  cent  of 
all  first-  and  second-year  men,  or  50  per  cent 
of  a[l  U.S.  students,  are  potentially  liable 
for  Induction.  . 

The  Commission  noted  that  the  Present 
order  of  drafting  oldest  men  first 'places  the 
Kraduate  students  "In  top  priority  to  fill 
draft  calls,  which  are  expected  to  stay  at 
hleh  levels  through  next  summer.' 

-he    commission    Is    a   private    nonprofit 

corporation  organized  by,«=l«^"^^„^^t  The 
Including  the  American  Association  for  The 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  the  American  Institute 

"^oSdefennents  for  aU  graduate  students 
except  those  In  medical  and  dental  studies 
were  ended  In  1967  by  President  Johnson  in 
Response  to  criticism  that  such  defennents 
Uvored  affluent  young  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  and  minority  groups  who  couldn  t 
afford  to  go  to  college. 

In  its  report  yesterday,  the  Scientific  Man- 
power  Commission  warned: 

"Unless  present  draft  regulations  are  modi- 
fied the  number  of  U.S.  males  now  engaged 
in  Advanced  scientific  training  In  the  Na- 
tion^ graduate  schools  wlU  be  substantially 
rXced  during  tiie  coming  months.  Ade- 
'qS  nu^bers%f  graduate  teaching  fellows 
to  assist  undergraduate  students  may  not  be 
a^a^ble  In  many  universities,  and  research 
projects  now  under  way  may  be  delayed  or 
curtailed  by  the  loss  of  graduate  researcb 
assistants.  ^  ,  „,„ 

S'The  loss  of  substantial  numbers  of  cur- 
rent first-  and  second-year  graduate  students 
will  result  in  a  related  decrease  In  the  en- 
^llment  In  advanced  graduate  classes  for 
several  year*  to  come. 
••The  Nation's  supply  of  newly  tratoed 
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Pb.  Ds  In  tb«  adeneaa  vW  b*  Mrtoualj  eur- 
UUed  In  the  early  1070a  " 

Another  p*rt  of  the  report  aeemed  di- 
rected at  the  Incoming  Nlzon  Admlnlatrm- 
tlon  with  »  view  toward  changing  Selective 
Service  poUdea. 

The  report  said : 

"The  Com  ml— Ion  la  greatly  concerned  that 
current  provlslona  of  the  Selective  Service 
law  and  Ita  Implementing  regulation*  will 
serloualy  and  detrimentally  affect  the  Na- 
tlon'a  long-range  supply  of  trained  person- 
nel. It*  ability  to  support  Ita  defense  and  ita 
civilian  economy,  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
educational  proceaaea  through  which  Ita  re- 
aources  of  highly  trained  personnel  are 
produced. 

"It  believes  that  the  nndlng*  In  this  report 
clearly  Indicate  the  probability  of  serious 
disruptions  In  normal  profeaalonal  education 
programs  aa  well  as  the  withdrawal  of  sub- 
atantlal  numbers  of  trained  persons  from  the 
economy." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Not.  31,  1968) 
Okait    Ratio    Is    Up    fo«    Couxgb     Msw: 

OBAOtrATm    Accotnrr    fo«    16    Pbbont   of 

-JxTLTTQcToam    Calls 

• -4By  David  E.  Rooenbaum) 

WASHUfaroN.  Not.  20 — The  percentage  of 
new  draftees  who  are  college  graduates  has 
more  than  tripled  since  last  July  when 
graduate  students  became  eligible  for  Induc- 
tion. 

Manpower  experts  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  estimate  that  0.500.  or  18  per  cent,  of 
the  59300  men  drafted  from  July  through 
October  were  college  graduates.  Before  July, 
the  percentage  had  been  running  under  5. 

If  the  draft  quota  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  Is  to  b«  reached,  draft  calls  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1969  will  have  to  be  double 
those  of  the  last  six  months  of  1968. 

The  January  draft  call,  which  has  already 
been  announced,  is  26.800.  the  highest  since 
last  May  and  about  double  the  monthly 
average  for  July  through  December 

The  percentage  of  those  drafted  who  are 
college  graduates  will  undoubtedly  rise  above 
the  current  16  per  cent.  ofDclals  t>eUeve. 

About  650,000  men  became  Ineligible  for  a 
student  deferment  In  June  because  they 
either  completed  their  undergraduate  studies, 
completed  the  first  year  of  graduate  school 
or  received  a  graduate  degree.  Local  draft 
boards  are  Just  now  catching  up  with  their 
backlog  of  reclassifications. 

Draft  deferments  for  most  male  graduate 
students  were  abolished  last  February  under 
a  policy  recommended  by  the  National 
Security  Council  and  relayed  to  local  draft 
boards  by  Lieut  Oen.  L«wls  B.  Hershey.  direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service. 

While  local  boards  continued  to  have  dis- 
cretion to  grant  deferments  as  they  saw  fit, 
Oeneral  Hershey 's  recomendatlon  was  gen- 
erally followed. 

After  the  abolition  of  graduate  deferments 
was  announced,  university  officials  voiced 
dire  predictions  about  how  their  graduate 
classes  would  be  decimated,  how  they  would 
have  only  women  as  teaching  assistants  and 
bow  men  would  be  pulled  from  their  cotiraes 
In  midterm. 

In  fact,  such  a  stituatlon  has  not  material- 
ized. At  a  meeting  of  education  officials  two 
weeks  ago.  Pred  H.  Harrington,  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Orant  Colleges,  said  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  admitted  to  graduate 
school  for  the  1966-60  school  year  had  been 
drafted. 

However  draft  calls  were  extremely  low  Ln 
the  last  half  of  1068,  averaging  about  14,500 
a  month.  They  will  average  well  over  25.000 
a  month  In  the  first  six  months  of  1969,  of- 
ficials believe. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  delay  In  re- 
classification of  men  who  had  student  de- 
ferments last  year,  th*  names  of  many  sllgl- 


ble  men  had  not  yet  reftched  tbs  top  of  the 

draft  list  by  thU  fall. 

Thus,  university  officials  still  ses  a  grim 
road  absad. 

John  P.  Morse,  director  of  Pederal  relations 
for  the  American  Council  of  Bdueatlon,  who 
has  kept  unlTerslty  officials  posted  on  draft 
laws  and  regulations,  said  today : 

"We're  still  really  worried.  When  the  draft 
calls  go  up  and  all  the  recent  graduates  are 
reclaaslflsd,  tbsrs  seems  to  be  no  getting 
around  the  fact  that  an  awful  lot  of  gradu- 
ate students  are  going  to  be  drafted." 

Graduate  students  and  unlTersltles  were 
given  some  consolation  yesterday  when  It 
was  announced  that  Oeneral  Hershey  had  ad- 
vised local  draft  boards  to  permit  graduate 
students  to  finish  their  school  term  before 
they  report  for  Induction. 

Thla  will  keep  students  from  having  their 
course  work  abruptly  disrupted,  and  It  will 
mean  that  teaching  aaslatants  are  not 
drafted  In  the  middle  of  a  course  they  are 
teaching.  But  It  will  not  help  universities 
much  In  their  long-range  planning,  Mr. 
Morse  said : 

Universities  must  plan  their  enrollments 
further  ahead  than  a  few  months,  Mr.  Morse 
said.  The  most  a  student  could  postpone 
bis  Induction  would  be  a  few  months. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Morse  said,  while  there  are  a 
few  "horror  stories"  of  students  being 
drafted  this  fall  while  In  the  middle  of  a 
term,  very  few  graduate  students  were  In- 
ducted after  they  had  begun  their  course 
work. 

UASONS    rOB    INCSTASS 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  the  per- 
centage of  draftees  who  are  college  graduates 
leaped  so  far  this  summer  and  fall. 

Ptrst,  the  ending  of  graduate  deferments 
meant  that  a  large  number  of  men  who  had 
received  such  deferments  In  the  past  were 
eligible  to  be  drafted.  Some  men  enrolled 
In  graduate  school  when  they  graduated  from 
college  last  June  and  were  subsequently 
drafted.  Others,  who  might  otherwise  have 
gone  to  graduate  school  principally  as  a 
means  of  avoldlnj  the  Army,  did  not  eTen 
enroll  for  a  graduate  degree. 

A  second  reason  Is  that  beginning  July  1. 
1067.  all  men  who  had  ever  had  undergradu- 
ate deferments,  became  eligible  for  the  draft 
when  their  3-S  deferment  or  subsequent  de- 
ferment ended,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  over  the  age  of  26  or  fathers. 

In  the  past,  men  could  stay  Ln  school  until 
they  were  26  or  became  a  father  while  they 
were  In  school  and  avoid  the  draft  entirely. 
The  first  men  to  be  affected  by  this  law  were 
those  who  graduated  from  college  last  June. 

The  Army,  which  takes  nearly  all  of  the 
draftees,  has  made  special  efforts  to  channel 
the  college  graduates  into  Jobs  where  their 
education  could  be  of  use. 

An  aide  In  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower  said  Jobs  bad 
been  divided  Into  three  categories:  Jobs  such 
as  electrical  and  laboratory  work,  directly 
related  to  a  college  education;  Jobs  such  as 
clerical  work,  marginally  related  to  college 
students:  and  Jobs  for  which  a  college  edu- 
cation would  be  of  no  value. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  place  the  college 
graduate  In  the  first  two  categories.  But  In 
many  cases,  according  to  the  manpower  ex- 
pert, there  simply  are  not  enough  such  Jobs 
available. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  16.   10681 
Who    Mvst    SnTS?    Tm    DaArr    Ststmc: 

A    COLX,SCTION    or    iNCONSlaTENCDCS 

(By  Barry  Kalb  and  Donald  Pltzhugh^ 
The  U.S.  Selective  Service  System  la  a  col- 
lection of  some  4.000  seml-autonomo\is  local 
boards,  governed  by  a  federal  law  and  a  set 
of  regulations  that  at  times  conflict,  and  by 
a  steady  stream  of  memos,  letters  and  direc- 
tives from  Stat*  directors'   offices   and   th* 


offlc*  of  tb*  natlooal  director,  Oen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey. 

The  Inconsistencies  and  lack  of  standard- 
isation In  the  system  have  been  recognized 
by  critics  of  the  sjrstem  as  well  as  by  many 
local  board  members  themselves. 

Francis  A.  Oregory.  chairman  of  D.C. 
Local  Board  No.  15,  commented:  "This  var- 
iation in  policy  from  board  to  board  means 
that  a  man.  by  the  accident  of  where  he 
happens  to  live,  might  be  inducted,  whereas 
another  guy  In  another  area  is  deferred." 

Examples  of  Inconsistency  in  classifica- 
tion were  cited  on  Feb.  28  by  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  as  he  introduced  a  bill 
to  modify  the  system.  Kennedy  noted: 

"Kentucky  classified  *any  registrant  at- 
tending school  "below  college  level"  as  2-A — 
occupational  deferment:  Arkansas  classified 
registrants  in  'business  school  or  similar 
Institution'  as  a-S — student  deferment: 
Kansas  classified  registrants  in  a  'vocational, 
technical,  business,  trade  school  or  any  In- 
stitution of  learning  below  college  level'  as 
2-S. 

"Returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  put 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  some  states,  while 
others  put  them  at  the  bottom." 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Selective  Service,  headed  by  former  Asst. 
Atty.  Oen.  Burke  Marshall,  stated: 

"The  present  Selective  Service  System  is 
based  on  a  rule  of  discretion,  applied  locally 
by  more  than  4,000  different  groups  follow- 
ing guidelines  that  are  general  In  nature.  Its 
lack  of  uniformity  is  a  consequence  of  a 
deliberate  policy  of  decentralization,  which 
is  considered  one  of  its  strengths. 

"This  coDunlssion  sees  the  overriding  need 
to  be  the  opposite:  To  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  equity  demands  ...  a 
system  baaed  on  impartial  standards  uni- 
formly applied  throughout  the  nation.  The 
commission  proposes,  in  short,  to  Introduce 
a  new  ccntrolllng  concept  into  the  Selective 
Service  System:  the  rule  of  law,  to  replace 
the  rule  of  discretion." 

Oatherlng  information  about  local  boards 
Is  difficult:  many  board  members  are  unwill- 
ing to  talk  to  outsiders.  All  three  members  of 
Bethesda  Local  Board  No.  54,  for  example, 
refused  to  speak  to  a  reporter,  either  on  the 
phone  or  in  person. 

It  is  even  difficult  to  obtain  board  members' 
names.  However,  progress  has  been  made  In 
this  area,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rep. 
John  Moss  of  California,  chairman  of  the 
Houae  Foreign  Operatlona  and  Government 
Information  subcommittee. 

Moss,  a  persistent  critic  of  the  draft  sys- 
tem, has  kept  up  a  running  battle  with  Her- 
shey In  an  effort  to  make  data  on  to  board 
members  more  accessible  to  the  public.  He 
bad  been  particularly  annoyed  by  a  section  of 
the  Selective  Service  regulations  that  ap- 
peared to  exempt  the  system  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1967  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

This  section  states  that  the  national  di- 
rector "reserves  the  right  to  make  excep- 
tions to  the  general  Information  policy  in  a 
particular  case  giving  due  weight  to  the  right 
of  the  public  to  know  and  the  interests  of  the 
Individual  or  Individuals  Involved." 

On  March  21.  in  a  statement  inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  Moss  noted  a  par- 
tial victory  in  his  battle. 

"In  an  enlightened  change  of  mind,"  Moss 
wrote,  "the  Director  (Hershey).  acceding  to 
a  subcommittee  recommendation,  has  Issued 
a  new  regulation  which  requires  the  public 
posting  of  names  of  local  draft  board  mem- 
bers, government  appeals  agents  and  advisers 
at  each  board  office  to  which  such  personnel 
is  assigned." 

Additional  progress  in  this  direction  was 
offered  by  a  Feb.  13  ruling  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Philadelphia,  stating  that  local 
boards  must  disclose  certain  information 
about  their  members,  including  names,  ad- 
dresssa.  ages,  lenfths  of  service  on  the  board 
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and  mUltary  aflOlatlon.  (No  member  of  the 
military  U  allowed  to  sit  on  a  tocal  board.) 
But  tbta  decision  is  being  appealed  and 
National  headquarters  will  not  apply  it 
throughout  the  system. 

The  Marshall  Commission  found  that  of 
approximately  16.670  board  members,  more 
than  71  percent  were  50  years  of  age  or 
older.  More  than  96  percent  of  all  board 
members  are  40  or  older. 

Since  the  commission  made  Ite  report, 
Hershey  has  Issued  a  regiUatlon  prohibiUng 
anyone  over  75  years  of  a«e  from  serving  on 
a  local  board.  National  headquarters  says 
this  ruling  forced  the  retirement  of  more 
than  1.500  board  members  as  of  the  first  of 
this  year,  and  has  affected  an  undetermined 
number  since. 

Despite  this  ruling,  however,  statistics  for 
members  of  Washington's  local  boards  show 
that  50  percent  of  the  approximately  76 
members  of  the  District's  16  local  boards 
are  60  years  of  Sge  or  over.  About  87  percent 
are  60  or  over,  in  contrast  to  the  national 
figure  of  71  percent.  And  no  DisUlct  board 
member  is  under  40. 

A  good  example  of  the  thinking  of  many 
board  members  Is  provided  by  Stephen  James, 
who  Just  retired  as  chairman  of  Sliver  Spring 
Local  Board  No.  53.  a  post  he  had  held  since 
the  board's  founding  in  1940.  This  board, 
with  some  26,600  registrants,  is  second  In 
size  in  Maryland  only  to  the  industrial  area 
of  South  Baltimore. 

James,  while  he  was  still  a  member  of  the 
board,  consented  Immediately  to  an  inter- 
view and  answered  every  question  put  to 
blm.  His  major  criticism  of  the  system.  In 
fact,  was  that  the  boards  are  not  more  open 
to  the  community. 

SEES    IMPROVEMENT    KOOM 

However,  he  does  not  place  the  entire  blame 
for  lack  of  communication  between  board 
and  community  on  the  board. 

"People  in  the  community  take  the  board 
too  much  for  granted,"  he  says.  "If  there 
were  interest,  we  would  be  responsive  to  it." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  continues,  "the  great- 
est Improvement  we  could  make  would  be  to 
spend  more  time  with  the  registrant.  He's  not 
an  inert  thing,  don't  you  know.  He's  a  human 
being." 

Along  with  the  subject  of  age  goes  the 
question  of  length  of  service.  Hershey's  regu- 
lation also  stipulated  that  no  one  may  serve 
on  a  local  board  for  more  than  25  years. 
However,  this  stipulation  has  affected  no- 
body as  yet.  since  Hershey  has  ruled  that 
years  of  service  will  be  counted  from  the  pas- 
sage of  a  1948  draft  law — in  other  words,  no- 
body will  have  officially  served  25  years  until 
1973. 

rrVE    YEARS    PROPOSED 

The  Marshall  Commission,  In  contrast, 
recommends  Oerms  of  five  years  for  board 
members. 

There  have  also  been  proposals  to  limit  the 
term  of  the  national  director.  One  suggested 
method  would  be  to  have  the  President  ap- 
point a  director  every  four  years.  It  has  also 
been  proposed  that  the  director  be  a  civilian. 

At  present,  however,  Hershey,  who  has  been 
national  director  since  the  system  was 
founded  In  1941,  seems  invulnerable,  al- 
though he  has  drawn  some  sharp  criticism. 

In  a  letter  Hershey  sent  to  all  local  board 
last  October  he  "suggested"  that  any  man 
convicted  of  participating  in  an  Illegal  pro- 
test against  the  Selective  Service  be  declared 
delinquent. 

It  Is  normal  procedure  to  declare  a  regis- 
trant who  has  failed  to  comply  with  Selec- 
tive Service  regulations  as  a  delinquent.  De- 
linquents are  normally  reclaseifled  1-A  and 
put  at  the  top  of  the  draft  eligible  list. 

The  letter  produced  a  storm  of  protest. 
Draft  regulations,  it  was  argued,  give  the 
system  no  Jurisdiction  over  outside  demon- 
strations, even  if  they  do  happen  to  affect 
the  system.  Lawbreakers  should  be  punished 


by   law   enforcement   agendee,   critics   pro- 
tested. 

Some  draft  board  members  Joined  in  the 
protect.  "The  draft  U  not  Intended  to  l)e,  nor 
should  it  be,  a  puniUve  body,"  says  Irving 
Yochelson,  chairman  of  D.C.  Local  Board 
No.  12. 

WOULD    NOT    RECLASSIFY 

Francis  A.  Gregory  of  DUtrlct  Local  Board 
No.  16  said  that  if  such  a  registrant  came 
before  him.  "I  would  not  reclassify  him.  I 
would  keep  him  In  that  deferment  .  .  . 
whatever  he  had  done,  even  if  he  tore  up 
his  card." 

Gregory  says  that  his  Ijoard  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  directives  and  letters,  and 
treats  them  accordingly. 

Moss  charges  that  Hershey,  by  sending  a 
letter  instead  of  a  directive,  was  attempting 
"a  subOe  form  of  directing  by  circumvent- 
ing the  Administrative  Procedures  Act," 
which  requires  placing  directives  to  federal 
agencies  in  the  Pederal  Register. 

HERSHEY    FIRM    ON    STAND 

Although  the  status  of  the  suggested  pro- 
cedure remains  unclear,  following  conflicting 
statements  by  Hershey  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Hershey  has  as  much  as  admitted 
that  he  favors  using  the  draft  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment. 

Appearing  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
hearing  this  spring,  he  defended  his  sugges- 
tion under  pointed  questioning  by  Senate 
draft  critics  by  pointing  out  that  if  demon- 
strators were  left  to  be  prosecuted,  they 
might  go  to  prison,  and  "I'd  rather  see  them 
in  the  Army  than  in  prison." 

The  dispute  may  soon  be  settled.  The 
Justice  Department  filed  an  82-page  brief 
with  the  Supreme  Court  two  weeks  ago  sug- 
gesting that  local  boards  reclassifying  young 
men  in  compliance  with  Hershey's  letter  may 
not  be  doing  so  "In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Selective  Service  Act  and  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

The  brief,  filed  In  the  case  of  James  J. 
Oesterelch.  a  24-year-old  divinity  student 
who  was  reclassified,  says  it  is  "dlfflciUt  to 
conclude"  that  the  letter  from  Hershey  "did 
not  in  effect  invite  local  boards  to  utilize 
delinquency  reclassification  In  a  punitive 
fashion." 

"NEIGHBOR"    CONCEPT 


Local  boards  were  set  up  with  the  idea 
that  a  registrant's  case  wotUd  be  reviewed  by 
someone  who  lived  in  his  neighborhood.  But 
the  Marshall  Commission  concluded  in  its 
report  that  "the  'neighborly'  character  of 
local  boards  seems  to  exist  more  in  theory 
than  in  fact." 

Selective  Service  law  requires  that  board 
members  live  within  the  covmty  or  city  they 
service.  But  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  a 
man  who  lives  on  one  side  of  town  may 
be  as  far  removed  from  the  other  side  In 
background  and  way  of  thinking  as  If  he 
lived  in  the  next  state.  In  the  District  for 
example,  few  board  members  live  within  the 
areas  they  serve  although  all  live  within  the 
city  limits. 

TWO    EXAMPLES 

To  pick  only  two  examples,  Grayson  Mc- 
Guire,  chairman  of  D.C.  Local  Board  No.  6. 
which  covers  the  area  In  Northeast  around 
Cathollo  University,  lives  off  upper  leth 
Street  In  Northwest.  Joseph  C.  Khuen,  chair- 
man of  Local  Board  No.  21,  says  none  of  his 
members  live  in  the  area  they  ser\e. 

The  Marshall  Commission  has  recom- 
mended a  complete  restructuring  of  the  draft 
board  system.  These  are  the  commission's 
major  suggestions: 

1.  National  headquarters  should  issue  clear 
policies  to  be  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  country. 

2.  A  structtire  of  eight  regional  offices, 
aligned  for  national  security  with  the  eight 
regions  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
should  be  established  to  administer  selective 


service  policy  and  monitor  Its  uniform  appll. 
cations. 

3.  An  additional  set  of  area  offices— be- 
tween 300  and  500 — should  be  established  on 
a  population  basis,  with  at  least  one  in  every 
state.  These  officers  would  take  over  the  Job 
of  registering  and  classifying  registrants  in 
accordance  with  policy  directives  from  na- 
tional headquarters. 

4.  Local  boards,  still  composed  of  volunteer 
citizens  but  reduced  In  number  should  be 
retained,  but  in  a  role  as  a  court  of  first 
appeal  for  registrants.  (The  conunission 
notes:  "The  prospect  of  a  man's  being  able 
to  take  his  case  to  a  group  of  citizens  di- 
vorced from  the  federal  system  has  great 
strength  and  merit. ")  The  local  board  mem- 
bers should  represent  all  elements  of  the 
public  they  ser\'e,  and  women,  presently  ex- 
cluded, shotUd  be  allowed  to  serve. 

But  a  federal  task  force,  headed  by 
Hershey,  recently  rejected  these  and  other 
recommendations,  concluding  that  "an  ade- 
quate degree  of  uniformity  can  be  attained 
with  the  present  structure." 

The  4th  Circuit  Court  has  called  the  range 
of  review  of  Selective  Service  decisions  "the 
narrowest  known  to  law,"  and  a  local  attor- 
ney who  has  recently  published  a  manual  on 
draft  law,  points  out  that  a  registrant  has  to 
risk  going  to  Jail  merely  to  obtain  a  court 
hearing  on  his  classification. 

Legal  Maze  Presents  Draft  Obstacle  Course 
(By  Barry  Kalb) 

A  lawyer  vmtlng  in  the  California  Law  Re- 
view characterized  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem this  way:  ,,     ^ 

"The  Selective  Service  System  will  olien 
appear  to  be  an  administrative  obstacle 
course,  covered  with  more  legal  pitfalls  and 
frustrations  than  anything  ever  encountered 
in  the  vastness  of  American  bureaucracy. " 

So,  it  would  seem,  any  draft  registrant  con- 
fronted by  300  pages  of  draft  regulations,  25 
pages  of  federal  law  on  the  draft  and  75  pages 
of  local  board  memoranda  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  hire  a  lawyer. 

But  appearances  can  be  deceiving.  For  law- 
yers generally  are  considered  persona  non 
grata  by  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Specifically,  the  need  for  legal  counsel 
would  seem  to  be  greatest  when  a  young  man 
is  appealing  his  draft  classification  before 
hU  local  board,  arguing  over  who  will  control 
the  next  two  years  or  so  of  his  life. 

But  lawyers,  under  Selective  Service  regu- 
lations, are  not  allowed  at  such  hearings,  al- 
though this  rule  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  A 
patchwork  pattern  of  policy  exists  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  confusion  was  compounded 
early  this  year  by  an  administrative  move 
that  left  everyone  guessing. 

In  March,  the  Selective  Service  newsletter 
stated:  "The  board  may  .  .  .  permit  counsel 
and  witnesses  (at  personal  appearance  hear- 
ings) if  It  sees  fit  to  do  so." 

National  headquarters  did  some  quick 
back-tracking,  however,  and  the  next  month, 
the  newsletter  rectified  its  "error"  by  quoting 
the    Selective     Service    regtilatlons.    which 

state : 

"The  local  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  per- 
mit any  person  to  appear  before  It  with  or 
on  behalf  of  a  registrant  .  .  .  provided  . 
that  no  registrant  may  be  represented  before 
the  local  board  by  anyone  acting  as  attorney 
or  legal  counsel." 

Even  this  statement  leaves  some  question, 
since  a  lawyer,  presumably,  could  appear  in 
a  "non-legal"  capacity.  Selective  Service  offi- 
cials, when  asked  to  explain,  merely  quote 
the  regulations. 

The  confusion  is  illustrated  In  the  Wash- 
ington area.  Most  District  board  chairmen 
who  were  questioned  said  they  would  allow  a 
lawyer  to  accompany  a  registrant  at  a  hear- 
ing. Indeed,  Col.  John  T.  Martin,  District 
draft  director,  said  he  has  directed  all  boards 
to  admit  lawyers.  But  the  chairman  on  Alex- 
andria board  No.  10,  Abbie  Mlntz,  said  law- 
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yen   ara   not   allowed   tUMtor   any   elrcuin- 

■tanc««. 

In  an  attempt  to  aasure  th«  draft  regla- 
trant  of  legal  adrlce,  Sen.  Rlward  Lobc.  D- 
llo..  Introduced  a  propoeed  amendnient  to 
the  Admlniatratlye  Procedures  Act  tbat 
would  ropersede  the  draft  regulatlona  and 
permit  lawyers  to  attend  hearlnfi  In  any 
case. 

Speaking  for  passage  of  the  proposal  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  Sen.  Ralph 
Tartx>rough,   D-Tex..   remarked: 

"I  think  that  one  of  the  most  basic  denials 
of  rights  under  our  governmental  system  Is 
the  denial  to  a  registrant  under  Selective 
Service  System  of  the  right  to  counsel  before 
a  draft  board." 

APPCALS   AGENT    CrrSO 

During  hearings  on  the  amendment.  Long 
read  a  letter  from  Ronald  May,  a  government 
appeals  agent — a  lawyer  who  voluntarily 
serves  both  the  local  boards  and  the  regis- 
trant where  possible — who  said  in  part: 

"I  would  like  to  recommend  very  strongly 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  As  a  n\atter  of 
fact,  I  think  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Selective  Service 
Law  Is  mo^trously  weighted  against  a  regls- 
tranf  who'  SMks  a  classification  other  than 
1-A  (draft  eUglble)." 

But  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

In  an  attempt  to  fill  the  gap.  a  group  of 
Washington  lawyers  launched  a  monthly 
periodical  last  spring,  the  "Selective  Service 
Law  Reporter." 

aXSPONSK     (FAVOBABLk) 

Michael  Tlgar,  who  edits  the  publication, 
says  that  the  "general  response  from  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  and  others  has  been  very 
favorable."  Five  Issues  have  been  published 
so  far. 

Tlgar.  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of 
Williams  &  Connolly,  says  that  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  periodical  is  to  in- 
form the  lawyer  and  provide  a  forum  for 
legal  comment  on  the  draft  process. 

"Here  is  a  system  of  administrative  law 
that  Is  more  than  40  years  old  and  has  never 
been  subjected  to  a  critical  valuation  by 
members  of  the  bar,"  he  sajrs. 

Another  major  concern  of  lawyers  and 
draft  critics  is  the  difflculty  of  obtaining  a 
court  hearing  on  a  local  board  decision. 
Before  the  registrant  who  is  fighting  induc- 
tion can  even  consider  going  to  court,  he 
must  wade  through  a  maze  of  personal  ap- 
pearances, appeals,  written  explanations  and, 
as  a  last  step,  he  must  commit  a  criminal  act 
by  refusing  induction. 

aisKiNC  JAU. 

"The  crowning  Irony,"  says  Tlgar,  "is  that 
as  a  general  rule,  you  can't  seek  a  (court) 
review  of  board  action  unless  you  refuse 
Induction.  You  have  to  risk  Jail." 

Let  us  assume  that  a  young  man  is  so 
sure  that  his  classification  Is  incorrect,  that 
be  refuses  induction.  What  are  his  chances 
of  obtaining  a  favorable  decision? 

Not  very  good.  Judges  have  been  wary  of 
acting  on  draft  board  decisions.  A  Judge 
In  the  4th  Circuit  Court  simuned  up  the 
difficulty  in  a  1967  opinion: 

"In  a  prosecution  for  refusing  to  submit 
to  Induction,  the  scope  of  Judicial  inquiry 
Into  the  administration  proceedings  lesidlng 
to  the  defendant's  clasaiflcatlon  is  very  lint- 
Ited.  The  range  of  review  is  the  narrowest 
known  to  law." 

LACK    OP   SAPECUAKOS 

In  spite  of  a  sizable  body  of  opinion  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  registrant  are  not 
iMlng  adequately  safeguarded,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Sy stent  appears  to  remain  un- 
coQceroed. 

Many  draft  officials  maintain  tbat  ade- 
quate protection  Is  odered  by  the  govemmaDt 
appeals  agents,  who  number  about  4,000  and 
who  are  assigned  to  every  board  to  counsel 
registrants   when   they   request   It. 

Appeal  agents  have  dual  roles,  which  draft 


crltles — Sen.  Sdwrnrd  M.  Kennedy.  D-Maas 
for  one— have  said  make  a  mockery  of  the 
agent's  suppoaed  reaponalbtUty  aa  eounaa)  fbr 
the  leglatiant. 

Tlie  agent  is  Instructed  to  be  equally  dill- 
gent  in  protecting  tx>th  the  Interests  of  the 
registrant  and  the  Interests  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  Is  analogous  to  a  lawyer  acting 
aa  both  defense  and  prosecutor.  * 

The  Ifatlonal  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Selective  Service,  appointed  by  President 
Johnson   In   19M,   rei>orted   early   last  ye«r: 

"The  clear  fact  Is  that  appeal  agents  are 
almost  totally  inactive  today." 

Following  this  report,  the  President  ex- 
horted agents  to  be  more  watchful  over  the 
registrant's  righu.  The  Selective  Service  di- 
rector, Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  followed  up 
with  marching  orders  of  his  own  a  few 
months  later.  He  told  the  agents  to  report 
to  local  boards  any  draft  violation  by  regis- 
trants. 

In  view  of  this  duality  of  roles,  congres- 
sional critics  have  charged  that  agents  are 
being  used  as  "spies"  by  the  system.  Seven 
agents  refused  to  go  along  with  Hershey's 
order  and  quit. 

ACCN'TS    BOLS    CHANCES 

Appeals  agents  were  not  always  required  to 
be  legal  contortionists.  During  World  War 
n.  their  sole  task  was  to  look  after  the  rights 
of  the  registrant. 

Joseph  Khuen.  a  government  lawyer  and 
chairman  Of  District  Local  Board  No.  9,  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  legal  advisors  dur- 
ing the  war.  Today,  Khuen  doesn't  know  the 
name  of  the  agent  assigned  to  bis  board  nor 
do  most  other  chairman  Interviewed. 

"The  boards  are  operating  on  the  basis 
that  this  Is  a  peacetime  situation  now." 
Khuen  said.  This,  he  feels.  Is  why  agents  are 
not  used  as  vigorously  as  they  might  be. 

Even  the  agents  have  difflculty  In  Inter- 
preting the  Jumble  of  pertinent  laws  and 
regulations.  Paul  Gantt.  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  lawyer  who  has  been  an  appeal 
agent  for  11  years,  put  It  this  way: 

"RCCtTLATIONS    A    MAZE 

"To  thread  your  way  through  the  maze 
of  regulations,  for  even  an  Intelligent  regis- 
trant. Is  Impossible.  ...  I  have  one  helluva 
time  finding  the  regulation  I  need  In  coun- 
seling." 

Oantt  says  appeal  agents  are  told  by  na- 
tional headquarters  and  the  t>oards  not  to  be 
too  diligent  on  behalf  of  the  registrant. 
"We're  told  not  to  go  overboard  In  Identify- 
ing with  the  problems  of  our  clients,"  ha 
says. 

He  said  that  In  his  11  years  he  has  re- 
ceived only  five  cases  from  local  boards,  and 
other  agents  tell  a  similar  tale. 

Even  a  year  after  the  President's  urging 
that  agents  become  more  active,  Oantt  has 
handled  only  two  cases.  The  local  boards, 
for  their  part,  have  begun  using  a  larger 
form  to  tell  registrants  that  they  may  con- 
sult an  agent. 

PAILURX    TO    CONSULT 

The  District  registrant  who  doesn't  con- 
sult his  agent  Is  passing  up  a  valuable  source 
of  Information  and  some  higbpowered  legal 
experience  as  well. 

For  one  thing,  agents  have  access  to  memo- 
randa and  other  Information  tbat  are  no* 
generally  available  to  the  registrant.  For  an- 
other, the  agent  is  usually  a  law3rer. 

John  Cragun.  a  partner  In  tba  law  firm 
of  Wilkinson.  Cragun  and  Barker,  baa  been 
an  agent  here  for  many  years. 

Richard  Rose,  22.  whose  family's  liquor 
store  at  830  Bladensburg  Rd.  NE  was  burned 
out  during  the  April  riot,  had  been  turned 
down  once  by  his  board  when  he  sought  poat- 
I>onement  of  his  Induction  date  so  he  could 
help  rebuild  the  business. 

aaOPKNINO    SOUGHT 

Cragun  questioned  Bose  closely  about  hia 
part  in  the  business  and  then  said  ha  would 


recommend  tbat  the  board  raopen  tha  yoaag 
man's  oase — a  more  graatad  only  rarely. 

The  lawyar  told  Rose  what  potnU  to  streas 
In  his  written  reqtiest  to  have  his  case  re- 
opened, and  suggested  taetloa  that  the  reg- 
istrant might  use  whan  appearing  before  the 
board  In  person.  Including  bringing  his 
father  to  the  hearing. 

Armed  with  this  advice.  Rose  received  his 
extension. 

Agents.  It  turns  out.  often  get  results. 
Oantt,  for  example,  says  that  the  boards 
have  gone  along  with  hia  recommendations 
in  four  out  of  five  cases. 

DEFEXMENT   KENTWCD 

Cragun  points  out  that  many  registrants 
come  in  to  see  him  Just  to  blow  off  steam. 
But  he  will  always  go  over  all  possible  defer- 
ments with  the  young  man. 

The  agents,  then,  do  appear  to  be  willing 
and  able  to  carry  out  their  functions.  Why 
do  they  handle  so  few  cases?  Some  critics 
contend  that  It  Is  because  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  local  boards,  few  of  whose  members 
are  lawyers,  to  become  Involved  with  lawyers 
and  legal  questions. 

One  local  agent,  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,  says  he  was  rebuffed  by  a  local 
board  last  spring  after  being  Invited  to  a 
meeting  following  the  President's  message 
to  the  agents. 

"The  board  treated  me  like  some  kind  of 
Interloper,"  he  says.  "The  chairman  cross- 
examined  me.  like  I  shouldn't  have  been 
there.  I  complained  to  Selective  Service  and 
received  a  letter  of  apology." 


Many  Aas  Dxapteo  Only  pok  Lack  op  Advice 
(By  Barry  Kalb  and  Donald  Fltzhugta) 

John  R.  Smith  didn't  want  to  go  Into  the 
Army,  but  he  thought  he  had  no  choice  and 
he  wasn't  one  to  protest  or  run. 

Last  February,  he  was  killed  In  action  dur- 
ing a  mortar  attack  on  bis  base  camp  In 
Vietnam. 

What  John  R.  Smith  did  not  know — and 
what  none  of  his  relatives  or  advisers  knew 
or  told  him — was  that  he  did  not  have  to  go. 

He  was  a  student  at  Splngarn  High  School, 
and  as  such  he  qualified  for  a  student  defer- 
ment. 

Cases  Ilka  tbat  of  John  Smith  have 
prompted  some  District  teachers  and  stu- 
dents to  ask  that  draft  counselors  be  given 
equal  time  In  District  schools  with  military 
recruiters. 

ADVICE  OPPEXED 

other  groups,  working  outside  the  schools, 
are  giving  young  men  facing  the  draft  ad- 
vice on  everything  from  how  to  obtain  a 
legal  deferment  to  how  to  run  off  to  Canada. 

Smith's  mother,  Marjorie,  talked  about  her 
son  in  the  small  living  room  of  her  apart- 
ment in  the  Lincoln  Heights  housing  proj- 
ect, where  she  lives  with  John's  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters. 

"John  sure  didn't  want  to  go  ...  He 
didn't  know  about  that  student  thing.  I 
kinda  wondered  why  boys  in  college  didn't 
have  to  go  and  here  they  were  taking  him 
out  of  school  .  .  . 

"I  thought  maybe  he  shouldn't  have  tp  go, 
but  I  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn,  who  to 
goto." 

VIEW    ECHOED 

Other  adults  who  knew  John  well  ecbo 
Mrs.  Smith.  WllUam  A.  Smith  (a  friend) ,  the 
3&-yeikr-old  director  of  the  Kelly-Miller  play- 
ground, had  known  the  youth  for  years. 

"I  didn't  know  about  that  student  defer- 
ment or  I  sure  would  have  told  John  about 
It."  ha  says.  "John  dldnt  know.  He  was  a 
ahy  boy  and  not  very  good  with  facts  and 
flgurea." 

Jotm  told  bla  mother  when  ha  received 
bis  draft  notice,  but  did  not  tell  her  a  week 
later  when  be  enlisted.  Before  he  was  in- 
ducted he  explained  to  her  that  he  thought 
he  would  get  a  better  deal  by  enlisting. 

Tbs  draft  system  places  a  load  of  responsi- 
bility oa  the  shoulders  of  the  18-year-old 


male.  When  he  raaobea  that  age.  »»>«  "P,*« 
him  to  go  to  his  local  board  and  register  for 
the  draft.  ^  . 

If  be  doesn't  register  within  five  days  of 
his  birthday,  he  may  be  declared  delinquent, 
although  Col.  John  T.  Martin,  director  of  the 
District  Selective  Service,  says  that  this  rule 
18  not  firmly  applied  If  it  Is  found  that  the 
young  man  honestly  didn't  know  that  he  was 
supposed  to  register. 

CLASSIPICATION    NEXT 

Once  he  registers,  the  board  classifies  him 
more  or  less  according  to  national  guidelines, 
xislng  Information  provided  by  the  youth.  If 
he  U  In  school,  he  U  eligible  for  a  student 
deferment,  but  Is  still  classified  XA— ready 
for  service— untU  he  brings  In  a  letter  from 
his  principal.  ...     ^  , 

John  Smith  didn't  know  about  the  defer- 
ment, didn't  know  about  the  letter,  and  he 
entered  the  Army.  In  this  respect,  he  Is  rep- 
resentative of  a  problem  within  a  problem: 
The  particular  problem  of  the  urban  Negro 
who  Is  denied  his  rights  simply  because  he 
has  not  been  told  of  them  or  how  to  assert 
them. 

Sprlngarn  holds  no  special  assemblies  to 
counsel  students  about  their  draft  rights.  It 
is  the  same  at  virtually  aU  District  schools. 
"We  don't  mention  It  unless  It  is  brought 
up  to  us,"  says  William  J.  Saunders,  former 
BSsUtant  principal  at  Sprlngarn  and  now 
principal  at  Eastern.  He  emphasized  that  any 
student  asking  for  a  deferment  will  get  Jt— 
but  even  Saunders  did  not  know  until  told 
that  such  a  deferment  was  granted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  covirse. 


DEFIRMENTS   GRANTED 

Martin  says  that  student  deferments  are 
eranted  without  question  If  the  school  fills 
out  the  proper  form.  For  the  first  time,  be- 
ginning last  school  year,  this  form  Is  being 
sent  to  the  schools  ahead  of  time. 

Larry  Aronson,  a  teacher  at  Cardozo  High 
School,  is  one  of  several  District  teachers  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  draft  situation. 

•I  personally  know  10  students  who  have 
been  drafted,  not  knowing  they  were  eligible 
for  student  deferments,"  Aronson  has  told 
the  District  Board  of  Education. 

Aronson  and  some  fellow  teachers,  along 
with  other  Interested  groups,  have  asked  the 
schools  to  allow  counselors  to  come  to  the 
schools  to  advise  young  men  of  their  legal 
rights  and  their  chances  for  obtaining  a 
deferment.  He  noted  that  "the  schools  allow 
and  encourage  mUltary  recruiters  to  come  in, 
they  schedule  assemblies  for  them,  let  them 
use  the  bulletin  boards,  give  the  kids  time  off 
to  take  military  teste." 

CONCESSION    WON 

In  Montgomery  County,  students  at  Ein- 
stein High  School  have  won  a  concession  In 
this  regard  from  the  administration.  Once  a 
week  this  past  spring,  a  lawyer  and  members 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Draft  Infonna- 
tlon  8er\'lce  set  up  shop  in  a  classroom  dur- 
taK  the  school  day  to  advise  anyone  seeking 
help.  This  service  is  expected  to  be  renewed 

this  fall. 

But  the  DUtrlct  school  administration  so 
far  has  refused  to  admit  counselors.  "My 
position  is  that  I  don't  want  the  schools  to 
lust  counsel  conscientious  objection,  I  want 
them  to  go  much  deeper  Into  the  whole 
thing,"  Aronson  says.  "I  want  the  schools 
to  tell  the  kids  every  legal  option  they  have. 

Where  in  fact,  does  the  responslbUlty  for 
informing  students  of  their  rights  He?  That 
seems  to  depend  on  whom  you  ask. 

The  antiwar  groups  and  the  activist  teach- 
ers—indeed, even  the  draft  board— says  that 
this  is  the  duty  of  the  school.  But  School 
8upt  William  R.  Manning,  In  a  circular  sent 
out  last  spring,  replied  that  the  respon- 
slblUty  rested  with  "the  religious  leaders  In 
the  community." 


BOASD   HELD   RXSPON8IBLB 

And  George  Rhodes,  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  placed 
the  responsibility  back  vrtth  the  draft  boards. 
Frustrated  with  what  they  consider  this 
buck-passing  among  government  and  school 
officials,  antiwar  and  antldraft  groups  have  In 
some  cases  taken  student-counselling  mat- 
ters Into  their  own  hands. 

Like  high  school  seniors,  college  seniors 
have  long  been  able  to  choose  between  ending 
school— and  facing  the  Imminent  prospect  of 
being  drafted— or  continuing  their  educa- 
tion. ^ 

By  choosing  the  latter,  many  men  were 
able  to  pile  students  deferment  upon  student 
deferment  until  they  were  26  years  old,  thus 
obtaining  what  amounted  to  an  exemption. 
No  longer.  Most  graduate  school  defer- 
ments—except In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
dentistry  and  allied  medical  specialities— 
were  done  away  with  In  February  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  National  Security  Council. 

PROTEST   TRICCERED 

ThU  caused  a  roar  of  protest  from  both 
prospective  graduate  students  and  the  grad- 
uate schools.  With  the  policy  of  drafting  the 
oldest  men  (those  closest  to  their  26th  birth- 
day) first.  It  was  felt  that  this  huge  pool  of 
formerly  untouchable  22-  through  25-year- 
olds  would  be  picked  off  by  the  draft  boards. 
Last  March,  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  of  the  United  States  predicted  omi- 
nously that  entering  male  enrollment  In  full- 
time  graduate  schools  would  be  down  a 
startling  70  percent. 

For  the  present,  it  appears  that  the 
graduate  schools  needlessly  hit  the  panic 
button.  As  one  official  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity put  It.  "We  were  crying  wolf,  but  It's 
really  not  as  bad  as  we  thought  It  would  be." 
The  full  story  won't  be  available  untU  final 
registration  figures  are  tabiUated,  but  for  the 
most  part,  area  universities  are  optimistic. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  enrollment,  far 
from  showing  a  great  drop,  reflect  the  5  to  10 
percent  rise  that  has  been  normal  over  the 
past  several  years 


FICUKES  NOT  CONCLUSIVE 


But  these  figures  don't  tell  all.  Draft  calls 
have  been  low  of  late  and  this  month  ore 
expected  to  be  the  lowest  In  over  three  years. 
And  then  at  least  one  university  expects 
to  find  a  drastic  drop  In  Its  enrollment.  Dr. 
Edward  Jordan,  director  of  the  officer  of 
institutional  research  and  planning  at 
Catholic  University,  estimates  that  last  year's 
flgiire  of  773  fuU  time  and  part  time  lay 
graduates  under  the  age  of  27  will  drop  to 
413  this  year,  a  loss  of  almost  47  percent  In 
this  age  group  and  17  percent  of  the  total 
lay  graduate  enrollment. 

In  addition,  Jordan  estimates,  the  under- 
27  enrollment  In  the  law  school  wlU  drop 
from  247  to  132,  again  almost  47  percent  of 
this  age  group.  A  school  official  attributes 
this  expected  drop  "absolutely"  to  the  draft. 
And  even  thoee  schools  that  are  finding 
normal  enrollment  this  fall  are  bracing  for 
a  large  drop  In  the  spring.  Rocco  Porreco, 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  at  Georgetown, 
expects  that  many  male  graduates  will  be 
reclassified  lA  In  October  (the  normal  re- 
classification time),  but  win  be  allowed  to 
finish  out  their  fall  semester. 

Both  high  school  and  college  students 
who  want  to  avoid  the  draft  but  do  not  meet 
any  of  the  normal  qualifications  for  ex- 
emption have,  over  the  past  three  years,  been 
resorting  to  one  of  three  alternatives. 

One  of  these  U  to  seek  an  exemption  as  a 
conscientious  objector,  a  person  opposed  to 
war  and  the  military  In  any  fwm.  The  other 
two  much  more  drastic  are  to  leave  the 
country  oc  refuse  Induction  and  risk  prison. 

A  DIFFERENT  EXEMPTION 

The  conscientious  objector  exemption— 
"CO",  as  It  Is  known— Is  different  to  obtain. 


UntU  recenUy,  only  thoee  men  belonging 
to  a  recognized  religion  that  counsel  con- 
scientious objection  as  part  of  Its  doctrine 
were  given  CO  status. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  changed 
that,  and  a  young  man  who  does  not  neces- 
sarily believe  In  a  Supreme  being  but  con 
show  that  his  objection  stems  from  religious 
training  and  a  sincere  religious  belief  against 
war  may  be  exempted.  The  draft  law  still 
refuses  to  recognize  a  "merely  personal  moral 
code"  as  grounds  for  exemption. 

But  the  local  boards  are  usually  suspicious 
of  any  CO  plea.  Several  board  chairmen 
point  out  that  the  slightest  deviation  from 
complete  objection  to  things  military  in  the 
past— If,  for  example  the  registrant  was  a 
member  of  the  District  high  school  cadet 
program— will  disqualify  a  man  for  a  CO 
In  their  minds. 

In  the  District,  the  most  active  and  re- 
spectable draft  counseling  Is  offered  by  the 
Washington  Peace  Center,  located  in  the 
Friend's  Meeting  House,  2111  Florida  Ave. 
NW  Brian  Paddock,  a  lawyer  with  the 
Georgetown  University  Criminal  Law  In- 
stitute, heads  a  group  of  20  volunteer  coun- 
selors here. 

ACTIONS  OUTLINED 

Paddock  advises  young  men  on  the  whole 
range  of  options  In  the  draft,  and  Is  the 
acknowledged  expert  In  Washington  on  the 
intricacies  of  qualifying  for  a  CO  deferment. 
He  says  there  are  about  75  volunteer  coun- 
selors In  the  area,  including  ministers,  teach- 
ers, students,  and  lawyers. 

In  the  post.  Paddock  says,  the  CO  appli- 
cant was  checked  out  by  a  Joint  FBI-Justice 
Department  hearing  and  field  check  pro- 
cedure This  usually  took  about  two  years, 
due  largely  to  backlogs,  and  meant  that  a 
young  man  could  often  obtain  a  deferment 
by  default. 

The  new  law  does  away  with  this  Investi- 
gation and  leaves  the  matter  entirely  up  to 
the  local  board.  ..   .     v!     /-,-. 

Critics  of  the  draft  charge  that  the  CO 
applicant  must  undergo  unnecessary  hu- 
mUlatlon  and  suggest  that  an  alternative  to 
the  draft,  for  a  comparable  period,  be  offered. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE 

Such  a  program  of  national  service  has 
been  advocated  by,  among  others.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Most  Western 
countries  offer  some  sort  of  national  serv- 
ice an  option  to  military  draft. 

In  Washington  at  present,  there  are  more 
than  60  young  men  who  obtained  CO  defer- 
mente  and  are  working  In  community  serv- 
ice Jobs  at  D.C.  General  Hospital,  Junior  Vil- 
lage and  other  government  agencies. 

Additional  advice  is  available  In  the  Wash- 
ington Free  Press,  the  local  underground 
newspaper.  Prank  Speltz.  under  the  pen 
name  of  "General  Marsbars. "  a  satire  on  Gen. 
"Hershey."  has  a  regular  column  entitled 
"Advice  to  the  Draft  Resister." 

He  offers  usually  reliable  advice  such  as 
the  following:  "For  high  school  students  who 
have  not  turned  18:  If  you  are  physically  out 
of  the  U.S.  on  your  18th  birthday  and  stay 
out  until  you  are  26.  you  have  escaped  any 
obligation  to  the  Army,  you  do  not  have  to 
register  with  a  consulate. 

ACCURACY  CONFIRMED 

Selective  Service  officials  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  Speltz's  advice. 

Speltz  also  publishes  names  and  informa- 
tion on  going  to  Canada  or  Sweden,  two 
well-known  havens  for  American  draft  re- 
sUters.  Canada,  In  particular,  has  become  a 
popular  place  for  U.S.  draft  reslsters. 

But  "Canada  Is  even  stricter  on  marijuana 
offenses  than  the  U.S."  Speltz  notes  with  a 
laugh.  "This  wipes  out  a  lot  of  draft  reslsters 
because  they  have  more  allegiance  to  mari- 
juana than  to  draft  reelstance. 

Many  young  men,  not  willing  to  Join  tha 
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Army  but  not  wanting  to  l«av«  tlie  country, 
have  optAd  for  JkU.  Coavlctlons  {or  tIoI*- 
tlon*  oC  tbe  draft  law  (moatly  for  refualnc 
Induction)  doubled  frona  19M  to  19VJ.  and 
tb«  19C7  fifur*  was  four  tlm—  tb*t  of  IMS. 
In  tn«  DUtrtot.  tb*n  wer*  tbre«  aucD 
Indlctmenu  in  flacai  1M7  Maryland  had  35 
in  the  same  parlod  and  Virginia  had  43.  In 
the  first  six  n>ontha  ot  this  year,  the  District 
figure  had  already  tripled. 


Oatnos.  Pbxkman.  Olick  4c  Pisani, 
Neu  Rochelie.  N.Y.,  Jmnumry  It.  1999. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sia:  I  recently  had  occasion  to  counsel 
and  represent  one  of  Assemblyman's  Plsanl's 
clients  of  this  law  firm  concerning  the  draft 
laws  and  the  particular  registrant's  status 
with  Local  Board  #10.  Mount  Vernon.  New 
York.  Both  as  an  attorney  and  as  a  friend 
of  the  registrant,  I  was  denied  the  right  to 
appear  with  or  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
concerned.  Fortunately,  the  particular  ap- 
plication was  ultimately  approved  but  not 
before  my  having  been  subjected  to  great 
huaitllatl^on  and  discourtesy  by  one  of  the 
meipbers  oj  the  Board.  I  think  that  the  treat- 
ment received  Is  violently  inconsistent  with 
the  great  tradition  of  courtesy  alTorded  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  by  Individuals  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  serve  the  public  in  various  admin- 
istrative and  representative  capacities. 

As  a  citizen,  taxpayer,  veteran,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  I  am  moat  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  the  present  structure  of  the  draft 
taws,  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  entire  system  Is  administered.  The 
entire  process  reeks  of  a  flagrant  denial  of 
traditional  standards  of  faimesa  and  due 
proccas.  It  Is  rather  Ironic  that  an  accused 
rapist,  murderer  or  alien  about  to  be  de- 
ported Is  afforded  greater  rights  than  honest 
young  citizens  who  are  classified  as  reg- 
istrants by  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  any  efforts 
which  you  may  make  to  cause  profound  and 
significant  changes  to  be  made  In  these 
Laws.  As  one  who  has  had  recent  occasion  to 
study  and  research  these  statutory  laws  and 
regulations  involved,  I  would  be  willing  to 
offer  my  services  In  any  advisory  capacity 
desired  In  order  to  aid  In  the  effectuation  of 
meaningful  reform. 

Thank  you  for  your  anticipated  attention 
and  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AaTMUK  H.  Obax, 

PtoposAL^  roa  National  and  Sclxctivs 
Ssavicx :  A  Sxasch  roa  Cljuutt 
(Remarks  of  Senator   Jacob   K.   Javits  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  the  closing  session  of 
the     National     Service     Conference,     East 
Room   of   the   Mayflower  Hotel,   Washing- 
ton. DC,  April  4,  19«7) 
It  Is  Important   to  understand   that  the 
current  debate   on   the   draft   and   national 
service  Is  no  longer  academic.  The  Selective 
Service  Law  expires  this  year,  and  Oovern- 
ment  must  act.  Por  this  reason,  all  of  the 
proposals  that  you  and  I  have  been  making 
concerning  national  service  must  meet  the 
test  of  reality,  now. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  some  prac- 
tical difficulties — and  a  Constitutional  ques- 
tion as  well — with  the  Implementation  of 
national  service.  But  this  should  not  mean 
that  we  abandon  those  aspects  of  our  pro- 
gram that  are  workable  and  highly  desirable. 
What  I  have  tried  to  do  Is  to  take  these 
aspects  and  graft  them  to  the  President's 
recent  proposal  for  more  equitable  selection 
for  military  service  and  curtailment  of  col- 
lege deferments,  a  proposal  which  has  merit, 
in  my  view.  In  doing  so,  I  have  treated  na- 
tional service  not  as  a  grand  scheme  to  an- 
swer all  of  our  military  and  civilian  man- 
power needs,  but  as  a  challenge. 


We  can  meet  this  challeng*  by  assuring 
that  any  legislation  passed  by  the  Coogres* 
this  year  contains  the  following: 

1.  expansion  of  existing  programs  to  creata 
new  opportunities  and  IncantlTeB  for  volun- 
tary national  service; 

2.  expansion  of  programs  to  provide  for  tb* 
rehabilitation  and  training  of  those  Initially 
rejected  for  military  service:   and 

3.  assurance  that  any  draft  proposal  signed 
into  law  guards  against  Inequities  and  dis- 
crimination, to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
present  law. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  to  see  the  matter  In  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental questions:  where  do  you  strike  a 
balance  In  the  selective  service  system  be- 
tween the  demands  of  equity  and  of  efficient 
use  of  existing  human  resources:  Is  this  bal- 
ance to  be  struck  differently  In  peace  time 
than  under  war  conditions?  For  we  must 
realize  ttu^t  though  we  are  now  designing  a 
system  In  tile  shadow  of  Vietnam.  It  also 
must  be  a  system  appropriate  to  peace  time. 
To  do  leas,  would  be  to  focus  on  the  present, 
only  to  have  the  future  disappoint  us  once 
again. 

The  President's  proposals  for  a  lottery  and 
for  curtailment  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions have  struck  the  proper  balance  for  a 
selective  service  system  in  wartime.  When 
the  call  to  smu  Involves  more  than  a  small 
chance  o(  being  thnut  Into  combat  and  of 
possibly  being  wounded  or  killed,  the  risks 
must  be  apportioned  with  rigorous  equality. 
Thus,  I  believe  that  in  wartime  the  need 
for  an  even-handed  system  overrides  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  college  or  occupational 
deferments  which  ttie  logic  of  efficient  re- 
source allocation  might  raise.  Ours  cannot 
be  a  society  which  exposes  the  less  privileged 
In  terms  of  education  and  Job  training  to  a 
higher  risk  on  the  battlefield.  It's  as  simple 
as  that:  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  gravely 
compound  already  existing  social  and  eco- 
nomic Injustices. 

Moreover,  I  agree  with  the  President's  con- 
clusion that  the  younger  be  drafted  first, 
rather  than  starting  with  the  oldest  first  as 
we  do  now.  I  would  not  necessarily  begin  at 
age  19.  however.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
causing  the  least  disruption  to  career  and 
educational  plans.  I  think  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  Invoke  the  draft  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation from  high  school.  In  other  words,  we 
would  draft  at  a  certain  educational  age.  al- 
though the  biological  age  might  vary  from 
about  17  through  19. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now.  where  In  this  picture  does  the  con- 
cept of  national  service  fit?  First.  I  think  It 
Is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  re-evaluate  our 
views  on  this  matter  In  light  of  tbe  pro- 
posals to  draft  the  younger  men  and  to  cut 
down  on  college  deferments.  For  to  the  extent 
that  the  rationale  for  national  service  de- 
pended upon  the  lack  of  equity  of  a  system 
In  which  collegians  were  deferred  and  often 
exempted,  an  ending  of  college  deferments 
undercuts  that  rationale. 

There  Is  one  kind  of  national  service — and 
I  am  using  the  term  here  very  broadly — which 
the  equities  demand  that  we  should  apply, 
even  under  an  approach  to  the  draft  employ- 
ing a  lottery  and  eliminating  college  defer- 
ments. For  there  Is  a  tragically  large  group 
of  young  men  who  are  eligible  for  military 
service  but  who,  often  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  are  rejected  on  physical  and  men- 
tal grounds.  To  exclude  this  group  from  mili- 
tary service  works  a  double  Inequity — It 
shields  a  certain  number  of  wastrels  and 
underaohlevers  from  the  risks  of  aervloe 
while  those  who  have  worked  hard  and  made 
something  of  themselves  are  Inducted,  and 
It  prevents  a  number  of  youngsters  who  could 
be  rehabilitated  from  receiving  the  education 
and  training  benefits  tbe  military  service  la 
capable  of  affording. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  are  Included  In 
the  lottery,  and  In  an  effort  to  help  tbe  re- 


jectees, I  beUeve  that  we  aliouKI  requlra  these 
rejectees  to  accept  rehabilitative  medical 
treatment,  or  to  enter  remedial  education  and 
training  courses  as  the  case  may  be.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  such  a  course,  or 
upon  ootnpletlon  of  medical  treatment,  they 
should  be  deemed  fit  for  military  service  and 
their  names  should  be  placed  In  the  lottery 
along  with  those  who  needed  no  rehabilita- 
tion. This  would  be  more  equitable  than  the 
present  Defense  Department  system  under 
which  those  rejectees  taken  for  training  under 
"Project  100.000"  are  all  compelled  to  serve 
upon  being  rehabilitated.  Those  who  are  not 
successfully  rehabilitated,  as  well  as  those 
whose  scores  were  so  low  In  the  first  Instance 
that  rehabilitation  within  a  relatively  brief 
period  seemed  Impossible,  should  be  referred 
to  education  and  training  courses  conducted 
In  the  civilian  sector,  such  as  the  anti-poverty 
program.  For  these  men.  we  must  greatly 
Intensify  the  counseling  and  referral  services 
made  available  as  they  leave  the  selective 
service  center  In  order  to  motivate  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  non-mllltary  remedial 
programs. 

I  believe  that  required  remedial  assistance 
of  this  type  Is  justified  both  on  grounds  of 
equity  to  those  who  are  not  rejected,  and 
on  the  existing  precedent  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation In  this  country.  In  fact.  It  Is  simply 
an  extension  of  the  compulsory  education 
concept  to  those  whom  the  system  had  by- 
passed. It  would  be  a  step  In  the  direction  at 
compulsory  education  to  a  certain  level  of 
achievement — that  set  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test — rather  than  to  the 
arbitrary  biological  age  of  16. 

If  the  lottery  eliminates  the  argument  for 
national  service  based  upon  inequitable  ex- 
posiue  to  the  draft,  where  are  we  then  left? 
There  Is,  of  course,  a  second  primary  strand 
to  the  national  service  rationale — the  Idea 
that  the  Individual  has  some  form  of  social 
obligation  to  serve  his  country  In  a  non- 
mllltary  capacity  If  he  Is  not  needed  by  the 
military.  Under  this  view,  there  are  critically 
Important  national  needs  to  be  fulfilled  In 
the  area  of  provision  of  public  services,  and 
the  manpower  of  a  new  national  service  corps 
needs  to  be  thrown  Into  the  gap. 

I  have  great  difficulty  with  this  concept 
to  the  extent  that  It  Involves  any  element  of 
compulsory  non-military  service.  Any  such 
compulsory  system  would  run  Irrevocably 
afoul  of  the  13th  Amendment  prescription 
against  Involuntary  servitude  and  Indeed 
against  very  deeply  felt  American  objections 
to  restrictions  on  individual  freedom  of 
choice. 

In  all  fairness,  though,  I  don't  believe 
that  the  proponents  of  non-mllltary  national 
service  would  make  it  wholly  compulsory. 
Rather,  there  appear  to  be  two  basic  ap- 
proaches. First,  there  are  thoee  who  would 
allow  the  Individual  an  option  between  mili- 
tary and  non-mllltary  service  at  the  time  of 
his  registration  under  the  selective  service 
system.  But  this.  In  my  view,  would  be  In- 
herently unjust  because  It  would  allow  those 
who  could  qualify  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
'VISTA,  and  the  like — essentially,  the  middle 
and  upper  class  youth — to  evade  the  dangers 
of  military  service.  Such  an  option  arrange- 
ment would  be  particularly  untenable  In 
wartime. 

Second,  there  are  those  who  would  propose 
national  service  under  a  quid  pro  quo  ap- 
proach whereby  If  a  student  voluntarily 
chose  to  request  a  college  deferment  he 
would  then  be  automatically  liable  for  either 
military  or  non-mllltary  national  service 
upon  graduation.  This,  In  fact,  was  my  own 
view  last  year,  before  the  President  intro- 
duced bis  reform  proposals.  However,  as  I 
liave  aaid.  with  tbe  advent  of  proposals  to 
establish  a  lottery,  to  draft  the  youngest 
first,  and  to  cut  down  on  college  deferments, 
this  basis  for  compulsory  national  service 
disappears. 
But,  assuming  that  Congress  does  decide 
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♦«  .xtand  college  deferments,  and  that  is  a 
c?o^1utstTon^there  are  important  doubU 
to^  S-olved  before  we  should  move  toward 
establishing  at  this  time  a  «>mp«isori»  na- 
uonal  service  program  for  those  who  choose 

'**rh^very  much  that  answers  to  some  of 
the  fXwmg  questions  wUl  be  forthconUng 
d^lng  tWhLrings  on  selective  «'vloe  which 
t^  are  presently  holding  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee    on    Employment,    Manpower     and 

^°^'*we    know   that    society    needs    public 
service  manpower  beyond  the  extent  to  which 
Expanded  voluntary  programs  could  provide 
"rit?  Moreover,  does  this  naUonal  service 
approach  to  soMng  the  P^^lems  of  poverty 
and  of  our  cities  make  sense  In  cost-benefit 
terms  when  compared  to  other  PO«ible  ap- 
proaches? For  example,  we  are  experlment- 
fng  now  in  the  anti-poverty  ProBram^l*^ 
crfatlng   new   subprofesslonal   iobs  /«   the 
?4or    in    connection    with    the    de^very    of 
needed    pubUc    services— as    teacher    aides, 
i^mg   aides,   child   day   care   center   em- 
pioye^f,  and  the  like.  This  way,  not  only  are 
^x^bllc   services   deliver^!,   ^ut    employn^nt 
possibilities    are   opened    up    ^or    the    poor 
wouldn't  the  use  of  college  graduates  and 
others  not  In  the  poverty  category  to  fl"  some 
of  these  jobs  then  eliminate  possible  public 
empl^int  prospects  needed  by  the  poor? 
Furthermore,  wouldn't  It  take  something 
out  of  the  present  spirit  and  effectiveness  of 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  to  Introduce  the 
element  of  compulsory  service  tor  those  who 
take  college  deferments?  And    flnally    Un  t 
It  doubtful  that  it  would  work  at  all?  With 
the  Chances  of  being  drafted  In  the  lottery 
standing  at  only  about  one  in  five,  as  would 
be  the  case  even  In  the  present  perlod  o^f 
relatively      high      military      re<l"'^"^,«°*f: 
wouldn't  most  young  men  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  on  the  lottery  rather  than  request- 
ing a  college  deferment  which  would  mean 
a  100  percent  chance  of  some  form  of  na- 
tional service  upon  graduation? 

Thus,  while  my  heart  retains  all  Its  original 
sympathy  for  the  national  service  Ideal,  my 
liad  hai  led  me  to  a  preliminary  conclu- 
sion that  If  the  President's  recommendatloM 
for  reform  of  selective  service  are  adopted, 
then  any  national  service  system  should  re- 
main entirely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposals  to  draft  the  young«,t 
first  would  help  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA  and 
the  Teachers  Corps  because  the  volunteers 
would  have  already  passed  the  age  of  vulner- 
ability to  the  draft.  The  knotty  problems  we 
now  have  about  whether  to  defer  these  vol- 
unteers would  disappear. 

But  endorsement  of  a  voluntary  system 
need  not  shatter  hopes  for  a  greatly  ex- 
panded national  service  corps.  I.  /or  ot*^ 
believe  that  the  Idealism  and  Public  service 
instlncU  of  American  youth  have  hardly  been 
tapped.  There  Is  room  for— and  need  for— 
a  substantial  expansion  of  existing  programs 
and  for  the  creation  of  new  voluntary  pro- 
crams.  These  efforts  alone  will  absorb  any 
ftirther  appropriations  of  this  type  which 
Congress  Is  likely  to  allocate.  There  Is  work 
enough  In  that  effort  to  ke^p  us  all  busy. 

The  biU  (S.  992)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide 
for  uniform  national  criteria  for  the 
classifioaUon  of  registrants,  to  authorize 
a  random  system  of  selecting  persot^  for 
Induction  into  military  service,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.992 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativ€$    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  as$embled.  That  this  Act 
CXV— — 204 — Part  3 


may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Amendments  Act  of  1969". 

amekdmfnts  to  the  Mn.rrA»Y  selective 

smVlCE  ACT  OF  IBS 7 

SBC.  2.  The  MiUtary  Selective  Service  Act 
of  19«7  i»  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5  f)  J« 
amended  by  striking  out  "local  board  each 
ttme  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "area  office".  4..  „    c/ox     i. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5(a)  1» 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsection,  m  meeting 
l^n^tlonai  quota  of  men  to  be  Inducted 
mu,  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  Act  selec- 
tlon  of. persons  for  induction  to  Al  such 
quota  shall  be  made  from  persons  in  the 
l^e  selection  group,  after  the  sel^^°n 
of  delinquents  and  volunteers,  to  the  extent 
that  such  group  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
q^Ufled  registrants  to  meet  6"<=h  quota 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3) 
of  this  section,  selection  of  persons  for  In- 
duction into  the  Armed  Forces  from  the 
prime  selection  group  shall  beja'"**,!'";^";^ 
basU  of  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  registrants 
aSd  upon  such  other  factors  as  the  President 

Tsfl^tfoTsTai'^'further  amended  by 
addlng^t^^e  end  thereof  the  following  new 

^"XThe  President  is  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  provide  for  the  selection  of  per- 
^s  from  the  prime  selection  group  for  In- 
duction Tnto  the  Armed  Forces  by  a  random 
^"^t°on  system.  In  the  event  the  President 
p,;^d«  for  such  a  system,  he  may  provide 
fo7  the  selection  of  persons  for  such  service 
on  a  national  rather  than  a  regional  or  local 

""%)  AS  used  in  this  section  the  term 
•prime  selection  group'  means  persons  who 
are  liable  for  training  and  service  under  this 
Art.  who  at  the  time  of  selection  are  regis- 
tered and  classified,  and  who  are— 

"(A)  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty  and  are  not  deferred  or  exempted; 

•TbI  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
thlrty-flve  and,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Mllltarv  Selective  Service  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1969.  were  In  a  deferred  status, 
but  are  no  longer  in  such  status;  or 

"(C)    between    the    ages    of    twenty    and 
twenty-six  on  the  effective  date  o^  the  Mili- 
tary  selective  Service   Amendments  Act   of 
1969  and  are  not  deferred  or  exempted, 
unless  selected  for  induction  or  unless  other- 
vrtse  deferred  from  Induction  into  the  Armed 
^^es    a  person  shall  remain  In  the  prime 
selection  ^oup  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Any 
^n»n  who  is  m  a  deferred  status  upon  at- 
Sdnlng  the  age  of  nineteen  shall,  upon  the 
iSiml^tlon  of  such  deferred  stiitus.  and  If 
^Sfled.  be  liable  for  induction  as  a  reg^s- 
S^t^ihln  the  prime  selection  group  Ir- 
J^tlve   of   his   artual   age.   unless   he   Is 
oth^se  deferred  under  authority  of  this 
Act    Any  person  who  Is  removed  from  the 
prtme  selection  group  because  of  a  deferment 
shaU  again  be  placed  In  the  prime  selection 
CTOup    If   he   otherwise   qualifies,   whenever 
f^ch  deferment  Is  terminated.  In  no  event 
shlll  any  person  be  placed  In  the  prime  selec- 
tton  grour^or  any  period  or  periods  total- 
ing more  than  one  year. 

•■(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Daraeraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  any  person 
^ho  on  the'effertlve  date  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Amendments  Act  of  1969. 
^mel  ^thln  the  provisions  of  clat«e  (B) 
or  (C)  of  such  paragraph  shall  be  placed  In 
the  prime  selection  group  as  follows: 

"(A)  A  person  who  attained  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth 
S  uf^ch  effective  date  shall  be  Pl«;e<l 
in  the  prime  selection  group  during  the  first 
twelve-month  period  following  such  effective 
date. 


"(B)  A  person  who  Is  between  the  agM  of 
twenty-two  and  tweny-four  on  such  effec- 
tive date  BhaU  be  placed  in  the  prime  selec- 
tion group  during  the  second  twelve-month 
period  following  such  effective  date. 

"(C)  A  person  who  U  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-two  on  such  effective 
date  shall  be  placed  In  the  P'^me  selection 
group  durtog  the  third  twelve-month  period 
following  such  effective  date." 

(4)   The  first  sentence  of  section  5(D)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "fcept  when  a 
random  selection   system   Is  In  effect   pur- 
suant to  subsection   (a)  (3)   of  this  section, 
and  the  President,  by  rule  or  regulation  di- 
rects  othervrtse,   quotas  of  men   to   be   in- 
ducted for  training  and  service  und«  this 
title  shall  be  determined  for  ea«b  State  Ter 
rltory.  possession,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  basis  of  the  actual  number 
of   men   in   the   several   States.   Territories 
possessions,   and   the   District   of   Columbia 
who  are  liable  for  such  training  and  service 
but  who  are  not  deferred  after  class  ftcatlon. 
except  that  credits  shall  be  given  In  fixing 
luch  quotas  to  residents  of  such  subdivisions 
who  are  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes   on   the   date    fixed    for   determining 

such  quotas."  ^  w  >,„  ^aa 

(5)  Sertlon  5  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  ;vs 

°"(d)  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
sundards  which  an  Individual  must  meet  m 
order  to  qualify  for  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  this  Act  shall  be  no  lo'^^er  than 
those  prescribed  for  persons  who  voluntarily 
enlist  for  service  m  the  Army." 

(6)  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (»•  o*  sec- 
tion 6(b)  (2)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"local  board"  each  time  it  appears,  and  in- 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "area  office  . 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(h)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)   Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  President  Is  authorized,  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
nrescrlbe.  to  provide  as  uniformly  as  possible 
consistent   with   the   national   Interest   and 
the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  defer- 
ment from  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  persons  who  are  satisfactorily  pur- 
sulnK  a  course  of  Instruction  at  a  bona  fide 
university,   college,   junior   college,   commu- 
nlty    college,    technical    college,    vocational 
^hool  or  ftollar  Institution  of  learning    or 
who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  bona  fide 
apprentice-training  program  or  similar  oc- 
cupational instruction  program,  and  who  re- 
quest such  deferment.  A  deferment  granted 
to  any  person  under  authority  of  this  para- 
graph shall  continue  until  such  person  com- 
petes the  requirements  for  his  baccalaureate 
degree,  completes  the  training  program  falls 
to   pursue   satisfactorily   his   course   of   in- 
struction or  training  or  attains  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth 
or  until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  his  graduation  from  high  school  or 
similar   institution    of    learning,    whchever 
first  occurs.  The  President  is  authorized  'to 
restrict  or  terminate  deferments  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  he  determines  such  nc- 
?"«  IS  necessary  to  meet  the  military  man- 
nower  needs  of  the  Armed   Forces.  In  the 
event  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Confess 
or  upon  a  determination  by  the  President 
that   a  substantial  number   of  persons   in- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  will  probably 
be  required  to  participate  in  armed  conflict 
with  hostile  forces,  deferments  under  this 
paragr^  and  paragraph   (2)    of  this  sub- 
Lctlon  shall  be  limited  to  those  defennents 
he  determines  to  be  absolutely  essential  for 
the     maintenance     of     successful     military 

*"?8)'  Section  6(h)  (2)  Is  amended  bystrlk- 
ing  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  Inserting 

n^leu  thereof  the  fo'lo^'^^K^  *,1?*V  the 
be  Doeted  in  a  conspicuous  place  »n  yne 
S^ad^arters  of  each  area  office  a  list  setting 
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fortli  the  namot  and  claMlflc*tions  of  thoae 
penuw  who  have  b«en  claaslfled  by  such 
ana  oOee.  Notwithstanding  any  oth«r  prorl- 
alon  of  thU  tlUe,  th«  President  shall  establish 
national  standards  and  criteria  for  the  de- 
ferment of  persons  under  this  subsection  and 
such  standards  and  criteria  shall  be  applied 
at  all  levels  of  the  Selective  Servloe  System 
as  uniformly  and  Impartially  as  practicable 
In  the  case  of  all  reflstranta." 

(9)  Paracrmph  (2)  of  secUon  0(1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Any  person  who  while  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  at  a  uni- 
versity, college.  Junior  college,  community 
college,  technical  college,  vocational  school, 
or  similar  Institution  of  learning,  or  who  Is 
satisfactorily  pursuing  an  apprentice  program 
or  a  similar  occupational  instruction  pro- 
gram, and  is  ordered  to  report  tor  induction 
under  this  Act.  shall,  upon  the  facU  being 
presented  to  the  area  office,  be  deferred  (A) 
until  the  end  of  the  academic  term  or  train- 
ing term,  as  the  case  may  be.  (B)  until  he 
ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course 
of  Instruction  or  apprentice  or  similar  occu- 
pational Instruction  program,  or  (C)  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  whichever  Is  the  earli- 
est. Ntt'person  shall  receive  a  deferment  under 
this  paragraph  who  has  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  a  baccalaureate  degree  or 
who  has  heretofore  been  deferred  as  a  stu- 
dent, apprentice,  or  trainee  under  this  para- 
graph or  secUon  e(h)  of  this  title,  nor  shall 
any  person  be  further  deferred  by  reason  of 
pursuit  of  a  course  of  Instruction  or  training 
program  except  as  may  be  provided  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (hi  of  this 
a«cUon.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  President  from  pro- 
viding, by  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section,  for  the  deferment 
from  training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Porces 
of  any  category  or  categories  of  students,  ap- 
prentices, or  trainees  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  he  noay  deem  appropriate." 

( 10)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(J)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Religious  train- 
ing and  belief  In  this  connection  means  an 
Individual's  belief  In  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being  involving  duties  superior  to  those  aris- 
ing from  any  human  relation,  but  does  not 
Include  eaaentlally  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code.  " 

(11)  Section  6(])  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Any  person 
claiming  exen>ptlon  from  combatant  training 
and  service  because  of  such  conscientious  ob- 
jections shall.  If  such  claim  Is  not  sustained 
by  the  area  office  or  local  board,  be  entitled  to 
an  appeal  to  the  regional  appeal  board.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  appeal,  the  appeal  board 
shall  refer  any  such  claim  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  Inquiry  and  hearing.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  after  appropriate  In- 
qiUry,  shall  hold  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  character  and  good  faith  of  the  objec- 
tions of  the  person  concerned,  and  such  per- 
son shall  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of 
such  hearing.  The  Department  of  Justice 
shall,  after  such  hearing.  If  the  objections  are 
found  to  be  sustained,  recommend  to  the 
appeal  board  that  (1)  If  the  objector  U  In- 
ducted Into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this 
title,  he  shall  be  assigned  to  noncombatant 
service  as  defined  by  the  President,  or  (3)  If 
the  objector  Is  found  to  be  conscientiously 
oppoaed  to  participation  In  such  noncombat- 
ant service,  he  shall  in  lieu  of  such  Induction 
be  ordered  by  his  area  office,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
to  perform  for  a  period  equal  to  the  period 
prescribed  In  section  4(b)  such  civilian  work 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest  as  the  are* 
office  may  deem  appropriate  and  any  such 
person  who  iLnowlngly  falls  or  neglects  to 
obey  any  such  order  from  his  area  office  shall 
b*  deemed,  for  the  purpose*  of  section  la  of 


this  title,  to  have  knowingly  failed  or  ne- 
glected to  perform  a  duty  required  of  him 
under  this  title.  If  after  such  hearing  the 
Department  of  Justice  finds  that  his  objec- 
tions are  not  sustained.  It  shall  recommend 
to  the  appeal  board  that  such  objections  be 
not  sustained.  The  appeal  board  shall.  In 
making  Its  decision,  give  consideration  to, 
but  shall  not  be  bound  to  follow,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Justice  to- 
gether with  the  recortf  on  appeal  fron>  the 
local  board.  Each  person  whose  claim  for 
exemption  from  combMant  training  and 
service  because  of  conactentlous  objections  Is 
sustained  shall  be  listed  by  the  area  office 
on  a  register  of  conscientious  objectors." 

(13)  The  third  sentence  of  section  0(J) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "local  board"  the 
first  time  It  appears  In  such  sentence,  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "area  office  or  local 
board":  and  by  striking  out  "local  board" 
each  time  It  subsequently  appears  In  such 
sentence,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "area 
office". 

(13)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  6  Is 
repealed. 

(14)  Section  10(a)  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (6). 
and  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  a  Director  of  Selective  Service 
who  shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

•(3)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall  be 
composed  of  ( A )'  the  National  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  Office,  to  be  located  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  (B)  eight  regional  headquarters 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  (C)  such  area  offices,  appeal  boards,  and 
other  agencies  as  are  hereafter  provided. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(4)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  utilize 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

I  IS)  Section  10(b)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (6)  through  (10)  as 
paragraphs  (8)  through  (11):  and  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  to  appoint  a  Regional  Director  for  the 
Selective  SMTlce  System  for  each  regional 
headquarters,  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  this  section,  who  shall  be 
In  Inunedlate  charge  of  the  regional  head- 
quarters: to  employ  such  number  of  civilians, 
and  upon  declaration  by  the  President  of  a 
state  of  national  emergency  to  order  to 
active  duty  with  their  consent  and  to  assign 
to  the  Selective  Service  System  such  officials 
of  the  selective  service  section  of  the  various 
regional  headquarters  and  headquarters  de- 
tachments and  such  other  officials  of  the  fed- 
erally recognized  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel (Including  personnel  of  the  Reserve 
components  thereof) ,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  the  national  and  of  the 
several  regional  headquarters  and  area  of- 
fice* of  the  Selective  Service  System: 

"(3)  to  create  and  establish  one  or  more 
area  offices  In  each  State  with  an  area  of 
Jurisdiction  to  be  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  Each  are*  cttcc  shall  consist  of  a 
civilian  area  director,  uatotad  by  an>roprUte 
civilian  staff.  Bach  arc*  OtneUx  shall  have 
the  power  within  tb«  rwpaetlTa  jurladlctlon 
of  such  an  area  office  to  hear  and  determine. 
In  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  preacrlbed  by  the  President,  and 
subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  local 
board  and  from  the  local  board  to  the  appeal 
boards  herein  authorised,  all  questions  or 
claims  with  respect  to  Inclusion  for,  or 
exemption  or  defennent  from  training  and 


service  under  this  title,  of  all  Individuals 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  area  offices, 
together  with  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  under  this  title: 

"(4)  to  create  and  establish  within  the 
Selective  Service  System  civilian  local  boards 
as  well  as  such  other  civilian  agencies  of 
appeal,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  Each  local  board  shall  function  In 
conjunction  with  an  area  office  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  consist  of  three  or  more  members.  The 
local  board  shall,  under  rules  and  regulations 
pre8crlt>ed  by  the  President,  and  under  ap- 
propriate precedents,  have  the  power  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  area  office  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
an  area  director  subject  to  the  right  of 
further  appeal  to  the  appeal  boards  herein 
authorized  and  all  other  questions  relating 
to  Inclusion  for.  or  exemption  or  deferment 
from,  training  and  service  arising  under  this 
title.  There  shall  be  not  less  than  one  appeal 
board,  together  with  such  additional  separate 
panels  thereof  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  located  within  the  area  of  each 
regional  headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Appeal  boards  within  the  Selective 
Service  System  shall  be  composed  of  civilian!) 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  adi 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Armed  Porcef. 
The  decision  of  such  appeal  boards  shall  be 
final  In  cases  before  them  on  appeal  unless 
modified  or  changed  by  the  President.  The 
President,  upon  appeal  or  upon  his  own 
motion,  shall  have  power  to  determine  all 
claims  or  questions  with  respect  to  inclu- 
sion for,  or  exemption  or  deferment  from 
training  and  service  under  this  title,  and  the 
determination  of  the  President  shall  be  final 
unless  modified  or  reversed  upon  Judicial 
review,  as  hereinafter  provided.  Elxcept  In  the 
case  of  a  clear  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  decisions  of  area  offices,  local 
boards,  appeal  boards,  and  the  President  re- 
garding the  classification  of  a  registrant  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only  (A)  by  way 
of  defense  to  a  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
registrant  under  section  12  of  this  title,  after 
the  registrant  has  responded  either  affirma- 
tively or  negatively  to  an  order  for  Induction 
or  for  civilian  work  In  the  case  of  a  registrant 
determined  to  be  opposed  to  participation  In 
war  In  any  form,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  a 
registrant  who  has  compiled  with  an  order 
to  report  for  Induction  or  for  civilian  work 
In  an  action  under  chapter  163  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  commenced  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  his  Induction.  Judicial 
review  In  any  case  shall  be  limited  to  ques- 
tions of  law  and  the  determination  of  whether 
there  is  any  basis  in  the  record  for  the  clas- 
sification assigned  to  the  registrant.  No  cit- 
izen shall  be  denied  membership  In  any 
component  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex.  Composi- 
tion of  the  membership  of  area  offices  and 
local  boards  and  appeal  boards  shall  repre- 
sent, as  far  as  practicable,  all  elements  of 
the  public  which  the  boards  serve.  No  person 
shall  serve  In  an  area  office  or  on  a  local 
board  or  appeaJ  board  for  more  than  twenty - 
five  years,  or  after  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  No  person  who  Is  a  civilian 
officer,  member,  agent  or  employee  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  shall  be  excepted 
from  registration  or  deferred  or  exempted 
from  training  and  service,  as  provided  for  in 
this  title,  by  reason  of  his  status  as  such 
civilian  officer,  member,  agent  or  employee: 

"(6)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  agents,  and,  employees  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  but  the  compensation  of 
employees  of  area  offices  and  local  boards  and 
appeal  botutls  may  be  fixed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  63  of  such  title.  Any  officer  on 
the  active  or  retired  list  of  the  Armed  Porces, 
or  any  reserve  component  thereof  with  bis 
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rttnaent  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  de- 
^Sent  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  assigned  or  deUlled  to  any  office 
or  position  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe  except  to  offices  or  positions  la -f^ 
offices  or  on  local  boards  or  appeal  boards 
establlahed  or  created  pursuant  to  para- 
rraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  may 
Erve  in  and  perform  the  functions  of  such 
Tfflce  or  position  without  loss  of  or  prejudice 
to  his  status  as  such  officer  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  reserve  component  thereof,  or  as 
such  officer  or  employee  In  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States:". 

(1^)  Section  10(b)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
«aph  (U).  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
Ti6)  of  this  section,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and  by  adding  after 
such  paragraph  (11)  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 

*°^ia)  to  delegate  any  authority  vested  In 
him  under  this  title,  and  to  provide  for  the 
subdelegatlon  of   any  such  authority. 
(17)  Section  10(c)   Is  amended  to  read  as 

°"(c)  Every  Individual  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appear  in  person  before  his 
1«»1  board  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  or 
challenging  the  classification  assigned  to  him 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
before  such  board  by  private  counsel  and  to 
present  testimony  and  other  evidence  to  such 
board  regarding  the  matter  of  his  classifica- 
tion If  any  registrant  is  financially  unable  to 
nrovide  his  own  counsel  he  shall  have  coun- 
sel  made  available  to  him  without  charge 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe."  ,o,»»  .. 

(18)  The  last  sentence  of  section  12(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Precedence 
shall  be  given  by  courts  to  the  trial  of  cases 
arising  under  this  title,  and  such  cases  shall 
be  advanced  on  the  docket  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date.  The  determina- 
tion of  appeals  in  cases  arising  under  this 
title  shall  be  expedited  In  every  way  prttc- 

Tl9*  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  Is  hereby 

(20)  Section  16(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "local  board"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"area  office".  , 

(21)  Section  15  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows :  _      ...      * 

■(e)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  to 
inform  every  registrant  of  all  rights  and 
procedures  available  to  him  under  this  title 
regarding  classification,  deferment,  and 
exemption.  Such  information  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  be  given  to  every  person 
who  registers  under  this  title  at  the  time  of 
his  registration."  .  .    ^ 

(22)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  16  Is  hereby 

repealed.  ^  j    i._ 

(23)  Section  16  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(J)  The  term  'delinquent  means  a  per- 
son required  to  be  registered  under  this  Act 
and  who  fails  to  perform  or  violates  any 
duty,  with  respect  to  his  own  status,  re- 
quired of  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder. 
mh-ftary  TOtrrH  opPORTtrNrrY  schools 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
the  cooperation  and  asslstonce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  and  operating  mUitary  youth 
opportunity  schools  which  would  provide 
special  educational  and  physical  training, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  to  volun- 
teers who  faU  to  meet  the  minimum  physi- 
cal and  mental  requiremenU  for  military 
service  in  order  to  enable  such  volunteers  to 
quaUfy  for  service  in  the  Armed  Porces. 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  the  Congress  of  «ie 
results  of  such  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendaUons  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  ot  enactment  of  thla  secUon. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  Include  in. 
such  report,  findings  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  average  annual  number  of  volun- 
teers for  military  service  who  fall  to  meet 
the  educaUonal  and  physical  standards  tat 
such  service,  but  who,  with  a  maximum  of 
one  year's  training  in  opportunity  schools  of 
the  kind  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
section,  could  qualify  for  mlUtary  service: 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  such  opportunity  schools: 

(3)  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 

^^4)'  an  estimate  of  the  reenlUtment  rate 
which  could  be  expected  frwn  volunteers 
trained  in  such  opportunity  schools; 

(5)  the  advlsablUty  of  requiring  longer 
enlistment  periods  for  volunteers  receiving 
training  in  such  opportunity  schools;  and 

(6)  the  most  effective  means  and  meas- 
ures for  implementing  a  program  of  the 
kind  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  thU  sec- 
tion. 

NATIONAI.    SERVICE    CORPS    STUDY 

Sec  4  (a)  The  President  shaU  conduct  a 
study'  and  investigation  to  determine  the 
feasiblUty  and  desirability  of  estaollshlng 
a  national  service  corps  in  which  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  able  and  who  desire  to  perform 
nonmiUtary  services  designed  to  combat  dis- 
ease. Ignorance,  poverty  at  home  and 
abroad  may  serve.  ,...,,♦*„„ 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  such 
study  and  InvesUgatlon,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  dat«  of 
enactment  of  this  section.  The  President 
shall  include  In  such  report  such  ln{o"na- 
tlon  as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  In  the 
event  it  is  determined  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  service  corps  as  described 
in  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  is  feasible 
and  desirable,  he  shall  speclflcaUy  Include 
In  such  report —  _  _,       , 

(1)  a  review  of  existing  voluntary  Federal 
service  programs  (nonmiUtary)  in  which 
hardships  are  endured  by  the  participants  or 
exUaordlnary  service  is  required  of  the  par- 
ticipants such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  in  ojfer 
to  determine  th^  feasiblUty  of  establishing 
an  expanded  naUonal  ser\ice  program  with 
the  broadest  possible  participation; 

(2)  a  consideration  of  what  the  nature 
and    scope    of    a    national    service    program 

should  be; 

(3)  the  number  of  service  opportumties 
which  would  be  generated  by  such  a  pro- 

(4)  the  relationship  of  such  a  service  sys- 
tem with  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
the  feasiblUty  of  authorizing  service  in  such 
a  national  service  corps  program  as  an  alter- 
native to  mlUtary  service; 

(5)  the  most  effective  means  by  which 
such  a  service  program  might  be  coordinated 
with  appropriate  private,  local,  and  State 
programs  of  a  public  service  nature; 

(6)  the  Unpact  of  such  a  service  prograni 
upon  the  labor  force  and  the  economy  of 
the  United  States;  ^^.„ 

(7)  the  effect  of  such  a  service  program 
upon  secondary  education  and  higher  edu- 

c&tion;  , 

(8)  the  role  of  women  in  such  a  service 

(9)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operat- 
ing such  a  service  program;  and 

(10)  the  mental  and  physical  standards  for 
participation,  if  any,  and  the  duration  of 
service  In  such  a  service  program. 


yovmrrm.  army  study 
S«c.  5.  The  President  shaU  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  cost,  feaslbUlty,  and  desira- 
blUty  of  replacing  the  present  system  of  In- 
voluntary induction  of  persons  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  vrtth  an  entirely  voluntary 
system  of  enlUtments.  The  President  shall 
submit  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  such  recommendaUons 
as  he 'deems  appropriate,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 


TrrKcrnr  date 
Sec.  6.  Sections  2  through  5  of  this  Act 
shall  Uke  effect  upon  enactment.  "The 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  foUow- 
Ing  the  date  of  enactment. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Its  many  programs.  I  think  It  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  some  programs  have  been 
more  successful  than  others.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  use- 
ful several  days  ago  I  received  a  heart- 
warming letter  from  a  young  woman. 
Josie  Marie  Williams,   of   Great  Falls, 
Mont.  Miss  Williams  outlined  to  me  the 
tremendous  amount  of  help  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  has  given  to  her 
and  her  f amUy.  A  few  success  stories  like 
this   make   the    war   on    poverty   seem 
worthwhile  and  worthy  of  our  continued 

efforts.  ,  „„„ 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Miss  WilUams'  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows:  GREAT  FALLS,  MOKT.. 

January  20. 1969. 

DEAR  SENATOR  MANSFIELD:  My  namc  Is  Joslc 
Marie  Williams.  I  am  19  years  old  and  I  live 
m  Great  Palls,  Montana.  ^^tin.. 

The  very  Important  reason  I  am  writing 
you  thU  letter  is  not  only  because  of  ray 
kind  of  life  but  because  of  the  other  hundreds 
that  has  lived  the  same  kind  as  I  have. 

Sir  I  work  for  Opportunities  Inc..  Nelgh- 
borho^  Youth  corps.  (N.Y.C.)  Dear  s^ 
please  take  the  time  to  read  my  story,  then 
you  will  know  how  I  and  hundreds  of  other 
youths  feel  about  the  NYC.  Our  N.Y.C  .  .  . 

My  sSbeglns  when  I  ''»V^r*^«Jt';''n^ 
old.  We  came  up  to  Great  Falls  Montana 
from  Kllgore.  Texas.  We  had  a  1951  Fojd  and 
a  home  made  traUer  and  we  came  over  1800 
miles  to  Great  Falls,  You  see  my  dad  was 
out  of  work  and  my  eldest  brother  was  up 
here  at  Mahnstrom  A.F.B.  So  he  called  and 
said  that  dad  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
a  lob  up  here  in  Montana,  so  we  came  Be- 
cause as^a  family  we  decided  that  life  couldn  t 
be  much  worse  and  it  could  be  a  lot  better. 
Besides  we  would  all  be  together  again  as  a 
family. 

Well  after  we  came  those  1800  and  some 
miles  we  came  only  to  find  that  there  was 
no  jobs  to  be  had  for  my  dad's  profession 
which  was  a  Truck  Driver.  He  couldn  t  drive 
Truckl  because  they  said  that  he  was  too  old 
and  he  was  only  47  years  old.  So  lie  went  to 
looking  for  a  mechanic  job  they  told  him  that 
t^y  clu?dn't  or  wouldn't  hire  him  because 
he  didn't  have  a  diploma  so  very  disgusted 
he  went  looking  agam  this  time  ^or  anything 
that  he  could  do  and  after  about  7-8  weeks 
after  our  arrival  he  found  a  job  as  a  service 
station  attendant  at  a  PhlUips  66  station. 
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Well  Ui«  job  only  lMt«d  about  »  yew  and  a 
half  becauae  the  owner  aold  the  atatlon 
and  tb«  new  owner  wanted  young  men, 
and  my  dad  waa  only  *S  year*  old.  So  my 
dad  went  looking  again,  only  tbla  time  be 
wasn't  to  lucky.  So  be  went  to  tbe  Bmploy- 
ment  oOtce  and  signed  up  on  Unemployment 
for  the  very  first  time  In  hla  life.  So  the  five 
of  us  lived  on  •34.00  a  week.  Which  waa  really 
bard  because  you  see  my  sister  was  and  Is  a 
Diabetic.  So  some  friends  of  ours  told  us  we 
should  go  to  the  welfare  for  help. 

Well  we  did  and  the  first  tioM  they  couldn't 
or  wouldn't  do  anything  because  they  said 
that  they  were  out  of  fiinda.  They  were  out  of 
fiinds  and  here  was  my  sister  a  Diabetic  and 
we  needed  medical  help  for  her  and  we 
couldn't  get  it  because  we  didn't  have  the 
money.  She  needed  a  blood  test  to  see  If  her 
medicine  needed  to  be  increased  or  what 
and  we  couldn't  get  It.  So  about  six  months 
later  still  on  unemployment  my  parents  went 
back  to  the  welfare  offlce  to  try  again.  This 
time  they  were  successful  Thank  the  Good 
Lord,  because  my  sister  was  in  b<ul  shape, 
so  they  put  her  In  the  hospital  and  she  was 
there  0  weeks  getting  her  Insulin  and  In- 
sulin reactions  straightened  out.  Well  In 
the  meemrMme  my  dad  agreed  to  work  3  days 
e^ery  >  weeks  for  the  welfare,  one  day  while 
he  was  working  at  the  Court  house  the  head 
Custodian  had  been  talking  to  my  dad  and 
that  day  be  asked  blm  If  he  would  like  to 
work  for  the  county?  So  my  dad  went  to 
work  at  the  court  house  to  fill  In  for  the 
guys  taking  vacations.  Well  In  October  this 
ended  and  my  dad  was  out  of  a  Job  again. 
The  county  doesn't  pay  unemployment  so 
my  dad  was  out  on  a  limb  again.  I  was  16 
years  old  and  we  were  in  an  awful  Jam  be- 
cause when  dad  went  to  work  the  welfare 
didn't  help  us  anymore,  so  I  decided  that  It 
was  my  place  to  help,  so  I  quit  school  and 
got  a  full  time  babysitting  Job  and  con- 
tinued the  one  I  had  at  night  because  I 
bad  already  decided  that  If  I  couldn't  have  a 
good  education  that  my  sister  was  going 
to  have  every  chance  possible.  So  I  went  to 
work  even  though  It  broke  my  parents  heart. 
So  my  brother  (youngest)  and  I  went  to 
work  and  we  supported  ouf  family  for  about 
10  or  11  months.  Well  finally  my  dad  found 
the  Job  he  has  now.  He  Is  a  service  station 
attendant  and  has  been  for  the  last  3  years. 
He  doesn't  make  much  but  It  Is  a  Uvlng  and 
at  least  he  has  a  Job.  I  wouldn't  or  won't 
ever  wlah  that  I  had  had  an  easier  life  be- 
cause my  folks  are  Just  great  and  It  showed 
me  that  you  can  make  It  through  anything 
as  long  as  you  stick  together. 

Well  to  get  back  to  my  story,  my  brother 
(youngest)  went  Into  the  Air  Porce  and  went 
to  Japan  he  became  a  Jet  mechanic  and  he 
had  a  profession  now  thanks  to  the  Air 
Force  While  I  was  still  babysitting  for  a 
living.  So  one  day  my  boyfriend  came  Into 
town  and  he  said  that  a  friend  of  his  told 
him  about  this  N.Y.C.  and  he  wanted  me  to 
go  with  him  to  see  If  I  could  get  a  Job 
through  It  also.  He  said.  "All  they  can  do  Is 
say  no  and  we  have  heard  that  a  hundred 
times  before".  So  I  went.  Well  they  couldn't 
do  anything  for  my  boyfriend  because  he 
lived  In  Teton  County  and  not  In  Cascade. 
So  they  asked  me  to  fill  out  an  application 
and  I  did  as  I  always  did  but  thought  to 
myself  that  I  would  never  get  a  Job  through 
the  NYC  and  I  told  my  boyfriend  that  when 
we  came  out.  So  I  had  almost  forgot  about 
It  and  they  called  me  one  day  and  asked 
me  If  I  could  type  and  I  told  them  that  I 
couldn't  but  I  knew  the  key  board  so  they 
sent  me  down  to  the  Air  Force  Recruiting 
ofDce.  There  I  talked  to  Sgt.  Wlnstead  and 
he  asked  me  the  same  question  about  typing 
and  I  decided  that  even  though  It  lost  me 
the  chance  for  the  Job  I  would  tell  him 
the  truth  i>nd  I  told  him  that  I  couldn't, 
but  he  smiled  and  said  that  I  was  honest 
about  It  so  he  told  me  to  report  to  work  the 
next  day. 

Well  I  was  scared  but  O'so  happy  because 
Z  had  an  honest  to  goodness  offlce  Job  not 


another  babysitting  Job.  I  waa  so  happy  I 
was  walking  on  air.  This  was  In  the  middle 
of  Sept.  '68,  and  I  still  have  the  Job.  I  owe 
It  all  to  NTC  and  to  the  men  like  yotuselves, 
because  we  the  youth  need  NYC  and  we  hope 
that  we  will  have  It  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
You  see  I  work  38  hrs  per  week  and  get  paid 
every  3  weeks.  I  make  $61.44  every  3  weeks. 
It  lan't  much  you  say  but  It  is  to  me  be- 
cause It  has  given  the  chance  to  show  the 
world  that  I  am  Just  as  good  as  they  are 
and  one  other  thing  my  sister  Is  about  to 
start  Beauty  College  and  I  am  helping  put 
her  through  so  you  see  NYC  has  helped  me 
make  my  dreams  come  true  and  made  a 
much  better  human  being  out  of  me.  So  I. 
my  folks  and  hundreds  of  other  youths  thank 
you  for  giving  \is  the  chance  to  help  build 
America.  I  wrote  this  about  my  life  because 
maybe  in  some  small  way  you  will  be  able 
to  see  the  Youth  corps  as  we  the  Youth  do. 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely. 

Joan  Makix  Wiluams. 


NIXON  AND  HARDIN  ACT  TO  HELP 
FARMERS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Hardin  on  the  im- 
portant decision  which  they  have  made 
to  advance  payments  ot  up  to  50  percent 
for  voluntary  extra  acreage  diversion  for 
those  participating  In  the  1969  feed  grain 
and  wheat  program.  This  decision  is 
most  welcome  to  the  farmers  of  my 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  I  am  sure  to 
farmers  everywhere. 

With  parity  at  72  percent,  where  It  has 
been  hovering  for  several  months,  this 
first  affirmative  step  by  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  gives  encouragement 
to  rural  America  and  Its  economic  future 
will  be  looking  better.  This  winter,  also, 
the  announcement  will  be  most  encour- 
aging. Because  of  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  many  farmers  have  had  to  ex- 
pend their  fimds  and  credit  to  care  for 
their  livestock. 

This  action  Is  a  great  start  for  the  new 
administration,  and  I  congratulate  the 
President  and  Secretary  Hardin  for  their 
foresight  and  their  understanding  of  our 
problems  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  President 
and  the  press  release  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  this  commitment 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  *"  - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .liems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  TTJryniTi. 
as  follows:  .   « 

STAT£MElfT    BT    THS   PSXalDXNT,    FEaaOSBT    S, 

1M0 

I  have  today  Instructed  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  continue,  for  1969  only,  the 
practice  followed  In  recent  years  making 
available  a  50  percent  advance  payment  to 
participants  In  the  feed  grain  program.  I 
have  taken  this  action  because  I  feel  the 
Oovemment  has  a  moral  obligation  to  honor 
this  Implied  oonunltment. 

Initial  announcement  of  the  1969  feed 
grain  program  on  December  26,  1968  did  not 
Indicate  any  change  in  the  way  advance  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  to  farmers.  The 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1969.  stated  that  the  advance  pay- 
ment rate  was  being  reduced  from  50  per- 
cent to  36  percent  In  1969,  and  that  no  ad- 
vance payments  would  be  made  for  the  1970 
program. 

A  great  many  feed  grain  producers  have 
been  cooperating  with  this  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  program  for  crop  diversion  over  the 
ye*i*.  We  feel  fanner*  are  entitled  to  proper 


and  sufficient  notice  about  any  change  in 
the  ground  rules  on  such  payments.  Many 
of  them  are  already  beginning  to  sign  up 
for  the  program. 

The  major  reason  for  the  Initiation  of  an 
advance  payment  system  on  feed  grains 
some  eight  years  ago  was  to  bolster  a  sagging 
Gigrlcultural  economy  by  advancing  the  ac- 
tual receipt  of  benefit  payments  by  the  farm- 
er. Our  appraisal  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
reason  will  be  relevant  later  on  this  year  will 
influence  the  decision  on  advance  payments 
in  1970. 

As  a  result  of  my  decision,  budget  outlays 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  rise  by  $168 
million  in  comparison  with  the  expenditure 
figures  presented  by  the  outgoing  adminis- 
tration. However,  If  there  are  no  advance 
payments  in  1970,  the  combined  effect  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  will  be 
approximately  as  contemplated  in  the  budget 
document. 

In  view  of  the  serious  budget  problem 
which  we  now  face  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  recommend  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
specific  areas  in  which  savings  nUght  be 
obtained  to  offset  as  much  as  possible  the 
additional  outlays  which  my  decision  re- 
quires. 

Advance    Payments    Announced    roa    1969 

Coif  MODrrr  PaooaAiis  bt  U.S.  Depaktment 

op   AOBICTTLTTniX,    Pebsuabt    6,    1969 

Producers    signing    up    Feb.    3     through 

March   31    to    participate   In   the    1969   feed 

grain  and  wheat  programs  (as  well  as  certain 

small    cotton    farms)    can    request    advance 

payments  of  up  to  50  percent  for  voluntary 

extra   acreage   diversion,   it   was   announced 

today  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ClUTord  M. 

Hardin.  This  is  the  maximum  advance  that 

can  be  made  on  the  diversion  paynaents. 

Earlier  today.  In  a  statement  Issued  by 
the  President  at  the  White  House,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  make  available  a  60 
percent  advance  payment  to  participants  in 
the  1969  feed  grain  program.  The  Presi- 
dential statement  pointed  out  that  a  budget 
request  to  tbe  Congress  on  Jan.  16,  1969,  had 
this  advance  reduced  to  26  percent.  Because 
of  the  short  time  between  the  Jan.  16  budget 
presentation  and  the  signup  starting  Feb.  3, 
the  President  indicated  the  Oovemment  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  continue  the  rate  with- 
out abrupt  change. 

Projected  on  previous  years'  signups  and 
current  payment  rates,  disbursement  of  par- 
tial advance  payments  to  feed  grain,  wheat 
and  cotton  program  participants  are  expected 
to  reach  $386  million  by  the  close  of  the 
signup  period  on  March  21.  Otherwise,  the 
advance  payments  would  have  been  $168  mll- 
'''  Hon  less. 

Feed  grain  and  wheat  producers  may  re- 
ceive, upon  request,  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
satlmated  diversion  payment  for  their  farm. 
TBls  Is  for  acreage  which  producers  volim- 
a  tartly  retire  from  production  beyond  that  re- 
quired to  qualify  as  a  participant. 

For  cotton,  there  is  no  acreage  diversion 
program  In  1969.  However,  planting  cotton 
is  not  an  eligibility  requirement  to  receive 
a  special  payment  for  small  farms  with  allot- 
ments of  10  acres  or  less  (or  projected  pro- 
duction of  3.600  pounds  or  less).  These  can 
request  up  to  50  percent  advance  payment 
based  on  a  total  of  11.26  cents  per  poimd  on 
the  projected  yield  of  35  percent  of  their  ef- 
fective allotment. 
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PATRICK  HENRY'S  SPEECH  TO  VIR- 
OINIA  HOUSE  OF  BURGESSES 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  Elizabeth 
Anne  Keller,  of  St.  Elizabeth's  School  in 
Rockvllle,  Md.,  has  written  me  a  letter 
which  I  should  like  to  share  with  Sena- 
tors. 

In  history — 


She  wrote — 
I  wlU  deliver  the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry 
to  our  class.  The  school  I  attend  Is  St.  Elis- 
abeth. The  speech  will  be  given  on  the  7th 
of  February. 

It  was  only  now  1  realized  what  this  speech 
could  mean  to  our  country.  The  conditions 
of  our  country  are  similar  today  to  the  times 
of  Patrick  Henry. 

I  wish  you  would  deliver  this  speech  ot 
Patrick  Henry  In  the  U.S.  Senate- 
She  concluded. 

Mr.  President,  this  being  the  appointed 
day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  now  to 
fulfill  Miss  Keller's  request  and  spread 
on  the  pages  of  the  Record  Patrick  Hen- 
ry's famous  remarks  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  in  vain  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace,  but  there 
Is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun.  The 
next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms.  Our  brethren  are  already  In  the  field. 
Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  Is  it  that  you 
gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is 
life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it  Almighty  God. 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,  give  me  m>erty  or  give  me 
death!  

PROXMIRE  PRAISES  BAKER'S 
ATTACK  ON  ABM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  2  carried 
one  of  Russell  Baker's  more  brilliant 
columns.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

ABStmS    EXPENOrrVBE 

The  absurdity  of  expending  at  least  $5 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
money  on  an  imworkable  system  is  pre- 
sented most  effectively  by  Mr.  Baker's 
wit.  Ridicule,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  most 
deadly  of  weapons.  And  Mr.  Baker  has 
pierced  the  heart  of  the  issue  when  he 
discusses  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
spend  all  that  money  on  the  Sentinel 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  He  reached 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  it  was  not. 

SENTINEL    INEFFECrrVE 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  real!"  "! 
is  that  the  system  is  totally  ineffec 
against  existing  Soviet  missiles.  Even 
Sentinel  system's  most  ardent  supporte/* 
agree  that  it  would  be  useless  against  a 
Soviet  attack.  The  only  thing  they  claim 
is  that  it  might  be  effective  in  the  future 
against  second-rate  Chinese  missiles. 
They  assume  the  Chinese  do  not  have 
the  capability  to  build  first-rate  missiles, 
lust  as  they  assumed  the  Chinese  had  no 
capability  to  build  an  H-bomb. 

COST    NOT    REALISTIC 

Second,  in  the  past,  the  proponents  of 
the  Sentinel  system  claimed  it  would 
cost  only  $5  billion.  But  I  cannot  think 
of  a  defense  system,  once  started,  which 
did  not  exceed  original  cost  expectations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  Friday  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  Bernard  Nossiter's  bril- 
liant article  which  showed  the  absolutely 
unbelievable  low  performance  levels  of 
many  defense  systems,  the  equally  unbe- 
lievable cost  overruns,  and  the  relativelT 
high  profits  earned  by  these  defense  con- 


tractors, regardless  of  how  poorly  they 
performed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OBsmvini :  THf:  Multi-Mii.lion-Doi.lar 

Sentinel  Caper 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

Washington.  February  1.— News  Item: 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  says  that  spend- 
ing more  money  on  the  Sentinel  antlballis- 
tic-missile  system  will  strengthen  this  coun- 
try's bargaining  poslUon  in  possible  arms 
control  negotiations  vrtth  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  was  a  group  of  men  in  khaki  at  the 
door  saluting.  "We  want  you  to  love  us,"  Cap- 
tain Spokesman  said.  It  was  obvious  that 
they  were  nbout  to  do  something  truly  un- 
speakable. 

"Give  It  to  me  straight.  Spokesman.  I  can 

take  it." 

WE  want  vour  love 


"The  vacant  lot  behind  your  house  has 
been  selected  to  become  a  Sentinel  site,"  he 
said  "We  want  you  not  only  to  understand 
but  also  to  cooperate  in  this  Important  proj- 
ect and,  if  you  can  find  It  in  your  heart  to 
do  so,  even  to  love  us." 

"What  is  a  Sentinel,  Captain?  Why  does  it 
need  a  site?"  They  like  for  you  to  ask  them 
stupid  question.  It  reinforces  their  convic- 
tion that  you  need  their  protection. 

"The  Sentinel,  sir.  Is  the  new  United  States 
antlballistlc  missile.  Armed  with  a  nuclear 
warhead,  it  Is  capable — ." 

"Ah,  Spokesman,  old  man." 

"Sir?" 

"Armed  with  a  nuclear  warhead?' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"In  the  vacant  lot  behind  my  house  you 
propose  to  situate  this  machine  containing 
an  atomic  bomb?" 

"Affirmative,  sir."  He  saluted,  as  did  the 
other  men  in  his  group.  "We,  of  course,  want 
your  goodwill  to  make  this  dramatic  neigh- 
borhood development  the  success  we  know 
it  Is  capable  of  becoming.  Can  we  count  on 
vour  love,  sir?" 

Irony  you  can  sometimes  use  on  them  be- 
cause it  often  goes  over  their  heads.  "Love 
you.  Captain  Spokesman?  How  could  I  not 
love  you  sitting  In  my  back  yard  with  an 
atomic  bomb,  alert  to  shoot  down  Incoming 
Russian  missiles  with  our  splended  Sentinel, 
thus  guaranteeing  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican second-strike  capability?" 

Major  Techno  saluted.  "Major  Techno  of 
Hardware  Development,  sir,  he  said.  "Actu- 
ally, sir.  Sentinel  will  not  shoot  down   in- 
coming Russian  missiles." 
"Why  not.  Major?" 

"Because  it's  no  good  against  sophisticated 
't-K4;'«8  such  as  the  Russians  have,  sir,"  said 

•  '••  >  'or.  "It  would  be  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 

•  ^    •  o  «>>'»«*  ■*»»  Txv>r  olrl  R""tinpl  at  any- 

.•B  fancy  as  those  Russian  Incoming 

•  'in  other  words,  Techno,  the  Pentagon,  un- 
able to  stop  incoming  Russian  missiles  with 
Its  good-for-nothing  Sentinel,  proposes  to 
bury  its  mistake  In  my  vacant  lot?  Isn't  that 
pretty  low.  Techno?  How  much  did  that 
Sentinel  cost  the  Government?" 

Colonel  Mohl  saluted.  "Colonel  Mohl  of 
the  Purse  Division,"  he  said.  "Actually,  sir, 
our  original  eetlmates  for  Sentinel  are  on  the 
order  of  $5  billion.  Of  course,  experience  with 
this  sort  of  program  Indicates  that  final 
costs  will  exceed  estimates  by  100  per  cent, 
and  that  hardware  when  flnaUy  operational 
win  perform  at  only  25  per  cent  of  specifi- 
cation unless  elaborate  modifications  are 
made.  Thus.  I  would  estimate,  very  roughly, 
mind  vou,  that  it  will  cost  perhaps  $18  bil- 
lion to  develop  a  Sentinel  program  fully  In- 
capable of  stopping  a  Russian  missile  attack." 

A  sensational  idea  was  developing!  "Look. 
Mohl  I  know  there's  a  flaw  in  my  reasoning 
somewhere,  but  wouldn't  we  not  only  be 
Just  as  Incapable  of  stopping  a  Russian  mis- 
sile attack  if  we  didn't  have  a  Sentinel  In 


my  back  yard,  but  also  be  $18  billion  better 
off  In  the  Purse  Division?  " 

General  Dapper  saluted.  "General  Dapper 
of  World  Strategy,"  he  said.  "If  you'll  for- 
give me,  sir,  the  flaw  In  your  reasoning  Is 
Its  failure  to  take  Into  account  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Chinese  Will  attack  us  with 
missiles." 

•Ah,  then  Sentinel  will  protect  us  from 
iin  attack  by  Chinese  missiles!  " 

"Correct,  sir!  We  want  your  love,  sir." 

"And  the  Chinese  missiles  are  so  bad  tlial 
even  our  poor  old  Sentinel  can  shoot  them 

dOT^Tl?"  „,  . 

"Frankly,  sir."  said  the  general.  '  Chinese 
missiles  right  now  are  nonexistent,  but  we're 
betting  that  when  the  Chinese  get  some 
they'll  be  strictly  mall-order-catalogue  Junk." 

"So  in  my  vacant  lot  you  want  to  put  an 
$18  billion  machine  with  an  atomic  bomb 
that  might  Just  possibly  work  if  the  Chinese 
for  once  happen  to  live  down  to  our  under- 
estimates of  their  abilities  and  produce  a 
missile  so  inferior  that  even  a  miserable  Sen- 
tinel can  shoot  it  down?" 


AT   THE   bargaining   COt  NTER 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  sixiuted.  'Secre- 
tary Laird,  of  the  Big  Picture."  he  said.  "You 
see,  sir,  we  may  soon  have  to  negotiate  on 
arms  control  with  the  Russians.  So  long  ns 
we  have  a  thoroughly  useless  Sentinel  we 
have  a  nice  little  bargaining  counter  we  can 
trade  away  to  the  Russians  without  giving 
up  any  real  kill  power." 

"But  since  the  Sentinel  only  works  against 
Chinese,  why  should  the  Russians  trade  you 
anvthlng  for  it?" 

"Don't  you  love  us'!'' 

•You're  soaking  me  $18  billion  for  a  non- 
weapon  that  will  help  you  come  out  of  an 
arms  reduction  negotiation  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  soak  me  some  really  big  billions  for 
some  really  big  weapons,  and  you  want  me  to 
lov»  you? 

"We  want  yoti  to  love  u.s." 

Oh,  they're  so  beguiling! 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSTICE " 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day I  introduced  a  bUl.  S.  902,  to  remedy 
a  knotty  situation  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
It  seems  that  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted PubUc  Law  85-615  in  1958,  and 
thus  vested  exclusive  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  State  of  Alaska  over  all  of- 
fenses committed  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try— with  comparable  provisions  for  the 
native  community  In  the  other  State*  as 
well— it  inadvertently  faUed  to  except 
the  Armette  Islands  Reservation.  A  care- 
fr"  exr  lination  of  the  record  ould 
show  conclusively  that  Metlakatla  is  not 
"Indian  coimtry"  within  the  meaning  of 
Petition  of  McCord  and  Nickanorka  ( 151 
F.  Supp. 132  (1957) ). 

The  people  of  Metlakatla  in  the  reser- 
vation had  previously  relied  upon  their 
magistrate's  court  for  jurisdiction  over 
petty  criminal  offenses  and  have  only 
recently  discovered  that  this  court  no 
longer  has  jurisdiction.  For  the  State  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  petty  offenses 
is  patently  absurd  since  that  requires 
the  transportation  of  defendants,  com- 
plainants, witnesses,  and  counsel  from 
Metlakatla  to  Ketchikan — such  trips  to 
be  made  either  by  plane  or  boat.  This 
works  a  hardship  on  all  concerned. 

In  effect,  the  people  of  Metlakatla  are 
now  without  police  protection  because 
no  arrest  by  a  peace  officer  can  be  vali- 
dated before  a  committing  magistrate. 

The  mayor  of  Metlakatla,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  S.  Llttlefleld.  and  the  Alaska 
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state  Leglslatare  have  spedflcally  re- 
quested »n  amendment  to  the  present 
law  so  that  the  magistrate  court  of  Met- 
iaky±ift  may  ezerclM  concurrent  criminal 
Juriadlotlon  over  minor  offenMS.  Ii^  bill, 
S.  903.  would  accomplish  that  purpose  by 
amending  section  1162  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code:  if  enacted.  It  will 
restore  the  basic  machinery  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  on  the  Annette 
Islands. 


PROPOSED  COMMON  MARKET  TAX 
ON  SOYBEANS:  A  BLOW  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PARMER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  dol- 
lar sales  of  U.S.  farm  exports  in  foreign 
markets  are  vital  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, vital  to  the  integrity  of  the  dollar, 
and  vital  to  the  American  farmer. 

It  Is,  therefore,  most  disturbing  to  me 
to  note  that  the  European  Common 
Market  is  threatening  one  of  our  biggest 
export:  "commodities.  These  countries 
are  prdfoslng  a  domestic  consumption 
tax  on  imported  soybean  and  cottonseed 
meal  and  oil — another  use  of  the  non- 
tariff  barrier  which  undermines  the 
spirit  and  effect  of  the  Kennedy  round. 

This  tax.  If  Imposed,  would  have  a 
drastic  impact  on  our  bcUance  of  pay- 
ments by  severely  reducing  dollar  sales 
of  UJ3.  soybeans  and  cottonseed  to  Com- 
mon Market  countries.  Our  trade  sur- 
plus, presently  in  its  worst  position  since 
1937.  cannot  be  expected  to  withstand  a 
sudden  cut  in  dollars  earned  by  these 
exports. 

While  injuring  XJS.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, this  tax  would  deal  a  severe  blow 
to  the  American  farmer. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  exported 
approximately  $450  million  worth  of  soy- 
beans and  cottonseed  and  soybean  meal 
and  oil  to  Common  Market  countries — 
one-third  of  all  our  agricultural  exports 
to  that  market,  and  around  one-fifth  of 
our  total  soybean  production. 

Our  trade  with  the  Common  Market 
last  year  included  $261  million  in  soy- 
beans. $156  million  in  soybean  meal. 
$69,000  in  soybean  oil.  $13  million  in  flax- 
seed. $4  million  in  linseed  meal.  $5  mil- 
lion in  linseed  oil.  $113,000  in  cottonseed 
oil.  $28,000  in  cottonseed,  and  $16,000  in 
cottonseed  meal. 

In  addition  to  farmers  In  my  own 
State  of  Missouri,  farmers  in  such  agri- 
cultural producing  States  as  Illinois.  Ar- 
kansas. Iowa.  Minnesota,  Indiana, 
Louisiana.  Ohio.  Kansas,  and  others 
would  be  hard  hit  by  this  Common  Mar- 
ket tax.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro  a  list  of  States 
and  their  exports  of  soybeans,  soybean 
oil  and  meal — table  I — and  a  a  table 
showing  our  exports  to  the  Common 
Market— table  n. 

The  proposed  tax,  amounting  to  $30  a 
ton  on  imported  soybean  meal  and  $60  a 
ton  on  imported  soybean  oil,  would  be 
as  effective  as  a  50-percent  tariff  on  oil 
and  a  35-  to  40-percent  tariff  on  meal. 
This  plan  would  also  drastically  curtail 
exports  of  unprocessed  US.  soybeans 
because  the  tax  applies  to  oU  and  meal 
from  U.S.  soybeans  which  are  processed 
within  the  Common  Market. 

Missouri  farmers  produced  $242  mil- 
lion worth  of  soybeans  last  year,  of  which 


around  $30  million  were  exported  to  the 
Common  Market.  We  were  the  third- 
ranking  soybean  producer  in  the  Nation 
and  thus  have  a  real  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  export  sales.  Our  farmers 
have  long  played  an  Important  role  In 
the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  export  pro- 
gram and  we  must  not  now  let  them 
down  by  tolerating  this  move  by  the 
Common  Market. 

To  that  end,  before  this  proposed  tar- 
iff tax  is  put  into  effect,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  our  friends  in  the  Common 
Market  would  remember  that  we  have, 
over  the  years,  tried  ^o  lower  the  trade 
barriers  between  our  Nation  and  the 
Market. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  new  Com- 
mon Market  proposal  is  a  domestic  con- 
sumption tax  rather  than  an  import  tar- 
iff, I  feel  impelled  to  call  to  the  Senate's 
attention  section  252  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  which  was  included 
to  warn  foreign  countries — and  our  ne- 
gotiators— that  we  could  not  condone 
any  increases  in  nontariff  trade  restric- 
tions. Subpart  (b)  of  that  section  specifi- 
cally required  that — 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
mentality the  products  of  which  receive 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made 
by  the  United  States — 

( 1 )  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions. 
Including  variable  Import  fees,  which  sub- 
stantially burden  United  States  commerce  In 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  provisions  of 
trade  agreements,  or 

(2)  engages  In  discriminatory  or  other  acts 
(Including  tolerance  of  international  cartels) 
or  policies  unjustifiably  restricting  United 
States  commerce. 

the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such 
action  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  sec- 
Uon  lOa — 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions to  products  of  such  country  or  In- 
strumentality, or 

(B)  refrain  front  proclaiming  benefits  of 
trad*  agrewnent  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trad*  agTMment  with  such  country  or  Instru- 
mentality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
section  252  in  the  Rccord  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  I  hope  our  Government  will 
do  everything  possible  to  Induce  the 
Common  Market  to  withdraw  its  pro- 
posed tax  on  soybean  oil  and  meal. 

It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  the 
Common  Market  will  recognize  that  their 
proposal  is  imwise  and  injurious  to  the 
long-nm  interests  of  both  sides  of  ttM 
North  Atlantic. 

If  members  of  the  Common  Market 
Council  adopt  this  proposal,  then  I  think 
they  should  be  willing  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion early  this  year  by  Mr.  EsltI  Bulllng- 
ton.  of  Caruthersville.  Mo.,  in  behalf  of 
many  Missouri  farmers.  Since  that  time 
I  have  been  in  contact  with  our  special 
trade  representative.  I  have  expressed 
the  deep  concern  of  many  Missouri 
farmers  on  this  important  issue. 

In  a  letter  I  received  recently,  the 
acting  U.S.  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations  wrote: 

We  are  very  concerned  over  the  trade  Im- 
pact of  this  measure.  If  adopted  by  the 
Community,  and  the  possible  repercussions 
for  world  trade.  .  .  The  United  States  Oov- 
emment   has   mads   strong   representations 


both  to  the  European  Commlaalon  and  to  the 
individual  national  govemmsnts  of  the  Cotn- 
moa  14arket  countries,  pointing  out  that 
such  a  tax  would  be  a  massive  Impairment  of 
our  present  access  conditions  to  the  Com- 
munity. 

He  went  on  to  say  that — 

The  United  States  would  be  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  take  counteractions  to  restore 
the  balance  of  trade. 

I  would  hope  that  this  problem  can  be 
resolved  in  the  spirit  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Kennedy  roimds.  But  I 
believe  the  members  of  the  Common 
Market  would  be  well  advised  to  abandon 
their  proposal  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  a  com- 
petitive fight  for  the  soyliean  market  in 
Europe  and  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed  domestic  tax  would  give  a  clear 
competitive  advantage  to  domestic  Euro- 
pean feed  grains — rather  than  U.S.  soy- 
bean meal — and  dairy  products — rather 
than  U.S.  soybean  oil.  At  this  critical 
moment  for  our  balance  of  payments  and 
for  the  American  farmer,  we  intend  to 
do  our  best  to  win  this  fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  on  this  matter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Eail 
Bullington,  manager,  Caruthersville  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association,  Caruthers- 
ville, Mo.,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Rhem.  acting 
special  representative,  U.S.  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negoti- 
ations, be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CAEtrrHKasviLLX  Psoduction  CmEnrr 

ASSOCUTION. 

CarutherivilU,  Mo.,  January  10,  1969. 
Senator  Stuabt  STMXifCTON. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  reading  articles  recently  to  the 
effect  that  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity has  requested  an  Internal  tax  of  $30  s 
ton  on  cottonseed  and  960  a  ton  on  cotton- 
seed oil  or  soybean  oil.  As  I  understand  it. 
this  is  not  a  tariff  on  Imports  but  an  extra 
tax  that  would  increase  the  cost  of  these 
goods  to  the  European  farmers,  thereby  re- 
ducing consumption  and  decreasing  UB.  sales 
of  these  Items.  No  such  tax  was  provided  for 
or  agreed  to  In  the  1968  Kennedy  round 
agreement  and  It  seems  that  this  would  be 
a  direct  violation  of  this  agreement.  Cer- 
tainly. It  would  add  to  the  problems  that 
the  U.S.  farmer  already  has.  since  both  of 
the  crops  mentioned  are  surplus  crops. 

I  hope  It  la  your  feeling  that  Uils  tax 
should  not  be  allowed  and  that  you  will 
contact  the  European  Economic  Community 
Council  of  Ministers  and  register  a  protest 
for  the  fanners  In  your  district. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Easi.  Bullimcton. 

Manager. 

OiTiCK    or    THE    Special    Repsx- 

SENTATTVS     POK     TRADE     NECOTIA- 
TIONS. 

WaMhington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1969. 
Hon.  Stxtaet  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stmington:  Thank  you  for 
referring  to  us  for  reply  a  letter  of  January 
10  from  Mr.  Barl  Bullington  of  Caruthers- 
ville Production  Credit  Association,  concern- 
ing the  threatened  Imposition  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  of  a  tax  on 
imports  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseed  meals, 
including  soybean  and  cottonseed  meal  and 
oU. 
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enacted,  we  would  be  obliged  to  protect  our 
trade  and  balance-of-payments  interests,  we 
would  pursue  our  rights  under  the  QATT, 
and  we  would  be  prepared.  If  necessary,  to 
take  counteractions  to  restore  the  balance  of 

trade.  . 

We  are  greatly  distressed  by  the  proposed 
tax  and  its  ImpllcaUons  for  world  trade.  We 
m  government  are  doing  our  utmost  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  domestic  Intereste  con- 
cerned, to  convince  the  Community  not  to 
adopt  the  tax. 

We  are  conUnulng  to  press  the  Community 
to  abandon  the  tax  proposal  and  to  seek 
more  fundamental  solutions  to  their  internal 
agricultural  problems. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  B.  Rehm. 
^  „„noBai  wen:  ^ctinjr  Special  Representative. 

have  stressed  inai  ii  eutu  a  proposal  were 

Pollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


We  are  very  ooncemed  over  the  trade  im- 
pact of  this  measure,  If  adopted  by  the  Com- 
munlty.  and  the  poeelble  repercussions  for 
world  trade.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  soybean  and  8oyb««n  me^  «: 
ooru  to  the  American  farmer.  I  understand 
rtooru  account  for  over  40  percent  of  farm 
sales  of  these  products.  The  EEC  Is  a  large 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products  and 
oilseeds,  oilseed  meal  and  oil  exports  ac- 
count  for  about  one-thlrd  of  our  toUl  agri- 
cultural exports  to  them. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made 
stronK  representations  both  to  the  European 
Commission  and  to  the  individual  national 
governments  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, pomung  out  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
ft  massive  Impairment  of  our  present  access 
conditions  to  the  Community  market.  We 
stressed  that  If  sxwh  a  proposal  were 


States  ranked  b  i 
order  ol  e«port 


Illinois 

Iowa --. 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 

Oh» 

Missssippi 

Lovisiana 

Tennessse 

North  Carolina.. 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Carotina.. 
Alabama 


Soybeans 


nee 

112.6 
57.1   . 
M.l 
71.3 
&3.3 
38.3 
39.0 
24.0  . 
21.0 
21.0 
14.3  - 
13.5  - 
18.0 
9.8 


Soybean 
oil 


$28.3 
20.5 

iv.y 

6.7 
7.4 
7.4 
3.0 

m' 

.4 


Protein 
meal 


J52.4 
40.0 


25.3 

13.7 

15.2 

14.9 

9.6 

l.O 

18.4 

.8 


1.0 
1.2 


Subtotal 


$222.3 
173.1 
57.1 
91.1 
91.7 
75.9 
60.6 
51.6 
25.0 
48.3 
22.2 
14.3 
13.5 
19.0 
11. 0 


Total,  United  SUtes. 


750.7 


117.2 


253.0 


1,120.9 


ToUl 

agricultural 

exports 


$585.3 
392.3 
174.1 
251.5 
254.8 
226.3 
194.1 
163.8 
155.2 
101.9 
366.2 
296.0 
229.5 
106.9 
55.6 

6,315.1 


Percent  ol 

soybeans  to 

toUl 


38 
44 
32 
36 
36 
34 
31 
32 
16 
48 
6 
5 
6 
18 
20 


(c)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
mentellty,  the  products  of  which  receive 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made 
by  the  United  States,  maintains  unreason- 
able import  restrictions  which  either  directly 
or  indirectly  substantially  burden  United 
Stetes  commerce,  the  President  may,  to  the 
extent  that  such  action  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  section  102,  and  having  due 
regard  for  the  International  obUgatlons  of 
the  United  States — 

(1)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions to  products  of  such  country  or  in- 
strumentality, or 

(2)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  oi 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  in- 
strumentality. 

(d)  The  President  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  views  concern- 
ing foreign  import  restrictions  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  and 
are  maintained  against  United  Stotes  com- 
merce. Upon  request  by  any  Interested  per- 
son, the  President  shall,  through  the  orga- 
nization established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a),  provide  for  appropriate  public  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  such  restrictions  after 
reasonable  notice  and  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  regulations  concerning  the  conduct 
of  such  hearings. 


II 


TABLE  II. 


-VALME  OF  US.  SOYBEAN  AND  SOYBEAN  PRODUCT  EXPORTS  TO  THE  EEC,  FISCAL  YEARS  1964  68 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Year 


19(4.. 

1965.. 
1966. 
1967.. 
1968. 


Oilseeds 

Vegetable 

(principally 

fats  and  oils 

soybeans) 

$29.6 

*??SI 

41.4 

219.6 

Uw2 

278.1 

12.8 

318.0 

8.7 

278.4 

Oilcake  and 

protein 

meal 


$55.4 
101.9 
129.5 
151.4 
169.7 


Total 


Total  U.S. 

agricultural 

exports  to 

EEC 


Soybean  and 
soybean  prod- 
uct exports 
as  percent  of 
U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports 
to  EEC 


$289.7 
362.9 
425.8 
482.2 
456.8 


$1,332.9 
1,370.9 
1,593.6 
1.509.9 
1.402.9 


22 
26 
27 
32 
33 


S«,rc:  -Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  ol  the  United  States."  USDA-ERS  (January  1969),  table  19. 

foreign  Import  restrictions  and  to  provide 
access  for  United  States  agricultural  products 
to  the  markets  of  such  covmtry  or  instru- 


IProm  Pi.  87-794.  Ch.  6.  General  Provisions] 
Sec.  262.  Foreign  Import  restrictions. 

(a)  Whenever  tmjustlflable  foreign  Import 
restrictions  impair  the  value  of  tariff  com- 
mitments made  to  the  United  States,  oppress 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent 
the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutuaUy  advan- 
tageous basis,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  his  power  to  eliminate  such  restric- 
tions, 

(2)  refrain  from  negottating  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  any  United  States  Import 
restriction  under  section  201(a)  In  order  to 
obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  any 
such  restrictions,  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any 
trade  agreement  under  this  Act  and  to  the 
extent  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate, 
impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on 
the  products  of  any  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
mentality estabUshlng  or  maintaining  such 
foreign  import  restrictions  against  United 
States  agricultural  products,  when  he  deems 
such  duties  and  other  Import  restrictions 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
esUbllshment  or  obtam  the  removal  of  such 


mentality  on  an  equitable  basis 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  in- 
strumentaUty  the  products  of  which  receive 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made 
by  the  United  States — 

(1)  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions, 
including  variable  import  fees,  which  sub- 
stantially burden  United  States  commerce  in 
a    manner   Inconsistent    with    provisions   of 


ELECTION      OF      JOHN      MACY      AS 
PRESroENT    OP    PUBLIC    BROAD- 
CASTING CORPORATION 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement in  New  York  yesterday  that 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  had  been  appomted 
as  president  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  was  certainly  welcomed 
by  supporters  of  noncommercial  broad- 

c£istiriR. 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  who  worked 
with  Mr.  Macy  when  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission — and 
that  means  almost  everj-  Member  of 
Congress — regard  him  as  an  eminently 
fair,  public  servant,  as  well  as  a  most 
effective  administrator.  His  appointment, 
in  my  judgment.  Indicates  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  are 
building  on  firm  ground  In  the  effort  to 
make  the  promise  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
annoimcement  made  yesterday  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  con- 
cerning Mr.  Macy's  new  role,  and  an  ar- 
ticle published  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
New  Yobk.  February  6.— John  W.  Macy. 
Jr  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, and  a  former  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Wesleyan  University,  Mlddletown.  Con- 
necticut, has  been  elected  President  of  the 


*' m  XlS^'^ln "dUcriminatory  or  other  acts     Co^ri^^ratlonlf or" Public  Broadcasting,  it  was 
ncludme  tolerance  of  international  cartels)      announced  today  by  Frank  Pace.  Jr..  Chair- 


( Including  tolerance  i 

or  policies  unjustifiably  restricting  United 
States  commerce,  ^  ^^  ^        ,, 

the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such 
action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 102—  ^    ^ 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions to  products  of  such  country  or  in- 
strumentality, or 

(B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  or 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  In- 
stnunentaUty. 


man  of  the  Board.  „      ^      *.   „ 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
U  a  nonprofit  agency,  Federally-charter^ 
under  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
to  coordinate  and  fund  public  broadcastlnp 
in  the  United  States. 

"The  <3orporatlon  Is  fortunate  Indeed  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Macy's  quality  and  ability 
as  its  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Mr.  Pace  stated.  "The  Board  (Committee, 
headed  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefller  3rd  and 
with  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  and  Dr.  MUton 
S  Blsenhower  is  members,  unanimously  rec- 
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OBunended  John  lf«cy  att«r  a  moat  careful 
search  for  the  beat  man  available  for  this 
Important  poet.  They  felt,  and  the  Board 
agreed,  that  he  will  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  realise  the  exciting  potential  of 
public  broadcasting.  Furthermore,  his  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  government,  his  broad  ac- 
ceptance In  the  academic  community,  and 
hla  ability  to  work  with  people  make  him 
uniquely  qualified  for  this  assignment.  This 
la  a  man  of  broad  scope  whoae  growth  poten- 
Ual  Is  still  not  fully  reallaed." 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  Job  as  head  of 
the  OS.  ClTll  Service  Commission.  Mr.  Macy 
acted  for  President  Johnson  as  the  principal 
recruiter  for  positions  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  This  required  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  government  and  private  enter- 
prise, and  of  the  people  In  all  professions 
and  fields  who  could  carry  out  major  Federal 
responsibilities. 

While  at  Wesleyan.  from  1050  to  IMl.  aa 
executive  Vice  President.  Mr.  liCacy  combined 
administration  and  teaching,  his  classes  hav- 
ing Included  a  seminar  on  the  Presidency, 
and.  In  collaboration  with  faculty  members 
in  the  Economics  and  Religion  Departments, 
a  seminar  on  "Social  Bthlcs  In  the  Contem- 
porary Professions." 

He  brought  with  him  Into  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  his  dedication  to  education, 
afid  apiRlM  It  not  only  through  his  programs 
for  contRTUlng  educ»ttoo.  but  also  by  pio- 
neering In  the  use  of  television  for  employee 
and  supervisory  development  through  broad- 
casts he  Inaugurated  with  WETA,  the  public 
television  station  In  Washington. 

Mis  Intereat  Ln  continuing  education  for 
Federal  employees  also  manifested  Itself 
through  conferences  on  Onlverslty-Govem- 
ment  cooperation  for  this  purpose  at  Prince- 
ton. Indiana  University  and  the  University 
of  CallXomla  at  Berkeley. 

He  was  a  constUtant  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  Continuing  Education  and 
participated  In  a  major  two-year  study  on 
Education  for  Public  Responsibility  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 

In  his  final  day  In  the  Federal  Service,  Mr. 
Macy.  together  with  McOeorge  Bundy. 
former  Presidential  Advisor,  and  now  Preel- 
dent  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  IS  other 
distinguished  Americans,  received  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest  dec- 
oration the  President  can  bestow  on  any 
civilian. 

When  Mr.  Macy  was  renominated  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  February  27,  19«5,  the 
White  House  stated:  •"Mr.  Macy  played  a 
princlptal  role  In  making  Federal  pay  compar- 
able to  pay  outside  Ooveroment.  In  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  employee-management 
cooperation  within  the  Federal  service  and  In 
devising  realistic  approaches  to  better  man- 
power utilization  and  more  economical 
operation. 

"He  has  helped  make  the  Federal  work 
force  reflect  the  non-dlicrlmlnatlon  policies 
of  the  Administration  thirough  creating  bet- 
ter employment  opportunities  in  Oovem- 
ment  for  members  of  minority  groups, 
women  and  tiie  handicapped." 

Born  In  Chicago  on  April  6.  1917.  Mr. 
Macy  spent  his  boyhood  In  Wlnnetka.  IIU- 
nols  and  received  his  secondary  education  at 
the  North  Shore  Country  Day  School.  After 
graduating  from  high  school  in  1934.  he  en- 
tered Wesleyan  University  In  Mlddletown, 
Connecticut,  where  he  majored  in  govern- 
ment. He  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  won 
a  Thorndike  scholarship  and  was  a  Rhodes 
scholar  nominee.  Alter  graduating  with  a 
B.A.  degree  In  June.  1938.  be  took  poat  grad- 
uate work  at  the  American  University  In 
W—hlngton,  D.C. 

Mr.  Macy  entered  government  service  In 
1838  aa  a  participant  In  the  admlnUtraUve 
intern  program  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs.  From  June,  1039  untU  1940.  be 
an  admlnlatratlve  aide  In  the  oflto*  of 


the  Executive  Director  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Board. 

He  transferred  to  the  War  Department  in 
late  1040  and  was  involved  in  the  Depart- 
ment's rapidly  expanding  civilian  personnel 
program  before  and  after  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
1943  Mr.  Macy  cniuted  In  the  Army  Air 
Force  as  a  private  and  subsequently  rose  to 
the  rank  of  CapUln.  His  service  In  the  Air 
Force  Included  duty  as  Personnel  Staff  Offi- 
cer with  the  Air  Transport  Command  and 
as  staff  advisor  with  the  military  advisory 
group  in  China.  In  1944  he  was  discharged 
from  the  Air  Force  and  returned  to  his  posi- 
tion as  Assistant  Director  of  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel In  the  War  Department. 

From  1947  until  1991,  he  served  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  Director  of  Organiza- 
tion and  Personnel  In  the  Santa  Pe  Opera- 
tions Office.  In  1051  he  was  Executive  Officer 
of  the  atomic  tests  at  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  and 
later  served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

In  August.  1053.  Mr.  Macy  was  appointed 
to  the  US.  Civil  Service  Commission's  top 
career  post — Executive  Director.  In  1097  he 
was  one  of  ten  men  in  the  Federal  career 
service  who  received  the  award  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Civil  Service  League.  In  1058  he  re- 
ceived the  Award  of  the  Society  for  Per- 
sonnel Administration  and  the  Commis- 
sioner's Award  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Both  the  secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  conferred 
upon  him  the  DlstlnguUhed  Civilian  Award 
in  1058. 

Mr.  Macy  left  the  Commission  In  January, 
1058  to  accept  the  poaltlon  of  ExecuUve  Vice 
President  of  Wesleyan  University,  his  alma 
mater. 

After  hU  return  to  Washington  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1061. 
Mr.  Macy  served  in  various  capacities  on  Pres- 
idential committees,  commissions  and  task 
forces.  He  was  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  the  President's  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Federal  Civilian  Service:  Chairman 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Conunlttee  for  the 
Voluntary  PayroU  Savings  Plan  ( for  purchase 
of  U.S.  Sftvtnga  Bonds) ;  and  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Aging.  He  had  full  re- 
sponsibility for  fund-raising  within  the  Fed- 
eral Service  for  voluntary  national  health 
and  welfare  agencies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Prealdent's  Cocnmittee  on  Equal  Opportunity. 
On  November  10.  10«4.  Mr.  Macy  was  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  recommend  pro- 
spective men  and  women  of  character,  ability 
and  devotion  to  serve  In  leadership  positions 
subject  to  Presidential  appointment. 

In  the  last  six  years,  Mr.  Macy  has  received 
honorary  LL.  D.  degrees  from  Dartmouth. 
Colgate.  Wesleyan.  Cornell  of  Iowa.  Allegheny 
College.  University  of  Delaware.  Indiana 
SUte  University  and  Eastern  Kentucky 
University. 

Mr.  Macy  is  a  past  president  (1058-50)  of 
the  American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration. He  Is  married  to  the  former  Joyce 
Hagen  and  they  have  four  children:  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Mary  Derrick,  Susan  Bradford  and 
Richard  Hagen.  Their  home  Is  in  McLean. 
Virginia. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7.  1000) 
H£Ao   or  PrrmtAc  TV  OrrrUNcs  His  Auta — 
Mact  Srassacs  E^ucstionai.  and  Comfcr- 

Mm  ROLXS 

(By  Robert  Windeler) 
John  W.  Macy.  the  new  president  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  declared 
yesterday  that  the  primary  purpose  of  public 
television  should  be  "broadly  educational" 
and  that  local  noncommercial  stations  should 
be  strengthened  and  not  dominated  by  a  na- 
tional network. 

ItT.  Macy.  who  was  formally  appointed  yes- 
terday by  the  corporation's  board  of  direc- 
tors Is  the  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  and  was  chief  talent 
•cout  for  Federal  Jobs  for  the  Johnson  Ad- 


ministration. He  baa  no  broadcasting  expe- 
rience. From  1058  to  1961  he  served  as  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Wesleyan  University  In 
Mlddletown.  Conn. 

Mr.  Macy  Inherits  a  six-man  executive  staff 
chosen  last  November  by  the  corporation's 
15-man  board.  He  said  In  an  Interview  after 
his  announcement  that  he  was  "impressed 
with  all  of  them."  He  plans  to  appoint  two 
new  officers  of  the  Congressional  ly  funded 
Corporation,  one  with  broadcasting  expe- 
rience, the  other  with  financial  credentials. 

Mr.  Macy  said  he  would  be  based  in  Wash- 
ington and  deal  with  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  to  obtain 
permanent  financing  for  the  corporation.  In 
April  he  will  go  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  request  t30-mllllon  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  Federal  funds  to  the  cor- 
poration so  far  have  totaled  $5-mlIIIon. 

The  rest  of  the  corporation  staff  will  be  di- 
vided between  two  central  offices  In  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  but  it  Is  expected  that 
there  will  be  frequent  commuting  between 
the  two  cities  by  Mr.  Macy  and  the  other 
officers. 

Mr  Macy  indicated  that  it  was  essential 
that  Oovernment  funding  ("and  there  Is  no 
way  out  of  that. "  said  the  corporation  chair- 
man. Prank  Pace)  not  Impair  "freedom  from 
Federal  interference." 

Mr.  Macy  also  said  that  the  corporation 
would  not  decide  what  programs  would  ap- 
pear on  the  noncommercial  network  of  ap- 
proximately 140  educational  stations. 

"It  is  Important  that  we  not  become  n 
Judge  of  Individual  programing."  he  con- 
tinued, and  "we  will  never  tell  a  local  station 
what  is  best  for  Its  community."  He  also 
said,  and  Mr.  Pace  agreed,  that  smaller  sta- 
tions would  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
eight  largest  (who  originate  most  of  the 
educational  network  programing)  when  the 
corporation  gives  out  Individual  grants. 

In  a  broadcast  taped  yesterday  afternoon 
for  use  on  National  Educational  Television 
last  night,  the  new  corporation  president 
said  that  noncommercial  television  was  "not 
competing  with  commercial  TV;  we're  aug- 
menting it.  supplementing  it  and  we  haven't 
found  the  full  potential  of  this  medium  in 
social  and  cultural  involvement." 

He  called  noncommercial  TV  a  "nation- 
wide community  effort"  and  said  that  the 
corporation  couid  aid  that  effort  by  "doing 
something  about  funding,  assisting  In  the  de- 
velopment and  procuring  of  physical  facil- 
ities, color  equipment  and  furthering  the 
central  resources  of  N.E.T." 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  television  in 
general.  Mr.  Macy.  who  stands  6  foot-one, 
has  prematurely  white  hair  and  wears  glasses 
with  colorless  rims,  compared  himself  to  an- 
other former  Johnson  aide.  Jack  Valenti. 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America: 

"Jack  said  when  he  took  the  Job  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  bad  movie  In  his  life:  I 
can't  say  that." 
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SERVICES    FOR    OLDER    WORKERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  two  subcommittees  ot  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging — the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Retirement  In- 
comes, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
the  chairman,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Community  Services, 
presided  over  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kenkidt) — conducted 
hearings  on  the  "Adequacy  of  Services 
for  Older  Workers."  It  was  clearly  re- 
vealed In  these  hearings  that,  even  in  a 
period  of  high  employment,  the  older 
worker  is  at  a  grave  disadvantage  when 
he  becomes  jobless  or  when  he  seeks  to 
develop  skills  to  meet  the  changing  de- 
mands of  today's  Job  market. 


Our  hearings  resulted  In  the  Intro- 
duction late  In  the  year  of  the  "Mlddle- 
Aged  and  Older  Workers  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act."  Senator  Kennedy  and  1  were 
joined  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  other  Senators  of 
both  parties  when  we  introduced  that 
legislation,  S.  4180. 

Our  purpose  In  Introducing  the  biU  so 
late  in  the  session  was  simply  to  invite 
widespread  discussion  and  suggestions 
for  possible  Improvement.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  we  have  received  many 
such  suggestions.  We  are  now  reviewing 
our  correspondence  and  other  material 
to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  before  we  reintroduce  the  bUl. 

Mr  President,  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  hearings  and  S.  4180  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  December  31  in  a  column  written  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Schuchat,  a  veteran  ob- 
server and  reporter  on  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  older  Americans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bii.1.  To  Pdsh  Jobs,  Retraining  for  Seniors 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 
A  bi-partisan  group  of  senators  plans  to 
sponsor  legislation  to  provide  retraining  and 
Jobs  for  older  workers  not  ready  for  retire- 
ment. ,_ 
A   1968  model  of  the  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  the  waning  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress  to   stimulate    suggestions   from   older 
people.    The   improved,    1968   model— based 
on  their  comments— will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  In  a  few  weeks. 

The  1968  bill  Is  titled  "The  Middle  Aged 
and  Older  Workers  Full  Employment  Act."  It 
declares  that  "more  than  a  million  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  and  64  have  given  up  the 
acUve  search  for  work,  most  through  loss  of 
hope  of  employment."  ,  ,_   ^   ^ 

•In  a  society  faced  with  unmatched  de- 
mands for  skills  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  and  With  a  mounting  backlog  of 
unmet  needs  in  the  public  and  non-profit 
sector,"  the  blU^  authors  claim,  "older  work- 
ers find  little  opportunity  for  useful  and 
rewarding  activity." 

One  remedy  proposed  In  the  bill  Is  a  Mia- 
career  Development  Service  to  be  set  up  by 
the  Labor  Department.  It  would  offer  loans 
and  grants  for  retraining  of  those  aged  45 
and  older.  ^         _ 

Special  service  would  be  given  to  com- 
munities hit  by  mass  layoffs  when  major 
firms  close  plants.  Retired  personnel  direc- 
tors would  be  sought  to  counsel  older  work- 
ers and  help  them  get  jobs  or  training. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  sometimes  guilty  of  age  dis- 
crimination at  the  hiring  desk,  these  Sena- 
tors contend.  Their  proposed  bill  would  put 
teeth  In  a  law  long  on  the  books  that  pro- 
hibits upper  age-lUnlts  on  federal  jobs. 

The  Senators  also  want  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  locate  part-time  federal  jobs 
that  can  be  fined  by  older  people. 

Opportunities  for  volunteer  community 
ser^'lce  by  retirees  would  be  stlmtUated  by 
the  proposed  legislation.  Part-time  Jobs  ^-Ith 
community  service  agencies  would  be  pro- 
vided for  workers  age  55  or  older  who  are 
not  In  a  position  to  donate  their  services. 

A  bill  that  would  have  created  a  Senior 
Citizen  Service  Corps  for  community  better- 
ment projects  was  considered  by  Congress 
this  vear  but  not  enacted.  Support  Is  grow- 
ing for  some  nationwide  program  of  this 
type,  however. 

You  can  get  a  free  copy  and  explanation  of 
the  "Older  Workers  Full  Employment  Act." 


To  requeit  a  copy  or  submit  your  comments, 
write  to  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph.  D  "W.Va. 
Senate   Office   Building,   Washington.   20olO. 


GRADING  OF  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER 
Mr  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Piesident,  in  the 
lengthy  catalog  of  public  issues  and  na- 
tional needs,  the  eternal  problem  of 
man— adequate  shelter— ranks  near  the 
top  It  is  generally  accepted,  I  believe, 
that  housing  is  the  critical  factor  in  pro- 
viding a  sound  basis  for  ultimate  resolu- 
tion of  the  many  domestic  Ills  which  be- 
set us.  ,    .      ., 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  for  the 
realization  of  an  adequate  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  90th  Congress.  The  Housmg 
Act  of  1968,  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
sponsoring,  provides  the  essential  ingre- 
dients to  permit  tremendous  strides  for- 
ward in  the  next  decade  In  overcoming 
the  national  housing  deficiencies.  It  stip- 
ulates the  goals,  it  suggests  the  avenues 
to  pursue,  and  It  provides  the  means  for 
achieving  minimal  levels  of  housing  m 
the  Interest  of  oui-  national  welfare. 

Legislation,  sound  as  it  may  be,  how- 
ever is  only  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  approach  public  needs.  There  must  be 
a  will  and  there  must  be  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  various  Industries 
and  crafts  Involved  to  fulfill  their  own 
basic  responsibility.  They  must  exert 
every  effort  to  make  certain  they  can 
provide  the  essential  materials  and  skills 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  national  interest. 

Because  of  the  basic  role  lumber  and 
wood  products  play  in  residential  con- 
struction I  was,  therefore,  heartened  to 
learn  this  week  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  wrlll  soon  circulate  for  ap- 
proval a  proposed  new  softwood  lumber 
standard,  which  is  intended  to  provide 
the  American  builder  and  consumer  with 
an  Improved  and  more  efficient  lumber 
product. 

As  I  stated  in  my  comments  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  August  10.  1967,  a 
special  panel  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  found  that  the  present 
softwood  standard  "appears  to  be  tech- 
nlcaUy  inadequate."  I  also  reported  that 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  a  statement 
to  the  same  panel,  declared  categorically 
that  the  current  standard  is  "technically 
inadequate."  "not  in  the  public  interest," 
and  "should  be  withdrawn." 

The  panel  found  further  that  the  pres- 
ent standard  handicaps  the  consumer  in 
choosing    lumber    appropriate    to    his 
needs.  This  special  panel,  comprised  of 
two  officials  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  one  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  found  further  that  the  pres- 
ent standard  "should  be  revised  for  the 
protection  of  users  and  consumers."  I 
also  reported  at  that  time  the  fact  that 
the  FHA,  GSA,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  all  on  record  as  favor- 
ing withdrawal  of  the  present  standard. 
Following  these  findings  that  revealed 
the  technical  deficiencies  of  the  present 
softwood  lumber  standard,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  its  report  on  mis- 
grading  of  softwood  lumber,  dated  May 
6,  1968,  described  the  merits  of  a  revised 
standard    developed   by   the   American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee  under  the 


Department  of  Commerce  in  stating  that 
•it  relates  size  of  lumber  to  the  moisture 
content  of  lumber, '  Indicating  that  "this 
is  accomplished  by  requiring  green  lum- 
ber to  be  dressed  to  larger  sizes  than  di-y 
lumber  '  As  a  result,  the  consumer  can 
expect  his  lumber  to  meet  minimum  size 
requirements  not  only  at  purchase  but 
also  after  Installation. 

I  bring  out  these  facts  to  indicate  that 
the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  softwood 
lumber  standard,  which  have  received 
considerable  attention  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  recognized  by  the 
lumber  industry  and  its  consumers  who 
participate    on    the    American   Liunber 
Standards  Committee.  The  revised  stand- 
ard was  submitted  by  the  committee  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  proc- 
essing on  October  30,  1968.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Houston  last 
month    endorsed    this    proposed    new 
standard. 

Our  commitments  to  fulfillment  of  our 
Nation's  housing  goals  make  it  essential 
that  a  revised  softwood  lumber  standard, 
developed  in  the  consumer  interest  and 
tailored  to  end-use  requirements,  be  im- 
plemented without  further  delay.  Many 
Members  of  the  Senate  joined  with  me 
in  August  1967  in  urging  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  proceed  to  bring  the 
lumber  standard  issue  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion and  eliminate  the  inequities  in- 
herent in  the  present  standard.  Since 
that  time,  18  months  have  elapsed  and 
a  new  Housing  Act  has  come  into  being. 
Because  establishment  of  sound  stand- 
ards is  directly  related  to  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Housing  Act,  I  urge 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  again  to  sup- 
port the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
its  efforts  to  bring  a  new  standard  Into 
effect.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  Join  with 
me  in  encouraging  an  expeditious  han- 
dling of  the  standard  by  the  executive 
branch. 


PROXMIRE  EXPOSES  OIL  INDUSTRY 
ABUSE  OF  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Februai-y  6,  1969. 
contains  an  article  detailing  how  one  oil 
company  abased  the  oil  import  program. 
I  think  the  story  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  almost  a  year  ago  I 
urge(i  the  audit  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  Standard  of  Indiana's  opera- 
tions. This  was  done  and  showed  an  in- 
credible situation.  Three  of  the  six 
Standard  of  Indiana  plants  which  were 
certified  for  the  petrochemical  oil  import 
quota  were  disqualified  after  an  exami- 
nation of  the  operations.  As  a  result,  the 
Oil  Import  Administration  is  now  propos- 
ing to  recoup  507.610  barrels  of  foreign 
oU  imported  by  SUndard  of  Indiana 
from  its  1969  quota. 

The  Oil  Import  Administration's  dec- 
laration came  as  a  result  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  audit  which,  as 
I  liave  noted,  was  initiated  in  the  wake 
of  the  charges  I  leveled  at  Standard  of 
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Indiana's    high    petrochemical    import 
quota  a  year  ago. 

At  that  time,  I  said  that  Standard  of 
Indiana's  enormoiu  daily  Import  quota 
under  the  petrochemical  program  vio- 
lated the  intent  of  that  program,  which 
was  to  boost  our  domestic  petrochemical 
industry  in  the  world  market  and  thus 
improve  the  balance-of-payments  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

I  said  then  that  if  Standard  of  In- 
diana's quota  were  left  unchallenged,  the 
program  could  become  another  Indirect 
subsidy  to  big  oil  in  the  United  States  to 
the  detriment  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry, which  the  new  quota  program 
was  designed  to  benefit. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  allow 
domestic  petrochemical  companies  access 
to  cheap  foreign  petroleum  feedstock  so 
that  they  can  compete  more  effectively 
in  the  world  market  against  foreign  com- 
petitors with  unlimited  access  to  this 
cheaper  feedstock. 

The  Interior  Department's  audit  shows 
clearly  that  the  oil  import  program  must 
be  reevaluated  and  that  the  Oil  Import 
AdminUtration  must  keep  diligent  watch 
over  the  activities  of  the  oil  companies. 

This  is  the  very  first  time  that  an 
audit  like  this  has  been  performed.  It 
showed  that  a  total  of  507,610  barrels 
of  oil  were  misallocated  to  just  one  com- 
pany. What  would  we  discover  if  all  the 
oil  companies  were  audited? 

The  Oil  Import  Administration  has 
had  to  rely  upon  the  certifications  of  tbe 
oil  companies  themselves  as  to  what 
their  plants  were  producing  and,  thus 
how  much  foreign  oil  they  were  entitled 
to. 

The  authorizing  regulations  make  it 
very  clear  that  to  qualify  for  a  quota 
under  the  petrochemical  program,  a  pro- 
duction facility  must  convert  more  than 
50  percent — by  weight — of  its  inputs  into 
petrochemicals.  Yet,  the  audit  showed 
Standard  failed  to  follow  this  rule  in 
three  facilities. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hlckel  should  direct  fur- 
ther audits  to  determine  whether  the 
certifications  being  subniltted  by  oil 
companies  are.  in  fact,  accurate. 

The  oil  companies,  in  the  past,  have 
been  allowed  to  police  themselves.  This  is 
poor  policy  for  either  the  Government  or 
private  industry  to  follow.  I  believe  it  Is 
time  that  we  set  up  an  effective  auditing 
procedure  to  police  this  program  and  to 
protect  the  public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Indiana  Stand/u>  Emmkd  in  1968  On.  Impobt 

List  Intcbioc  Acbmct  Sats — Alleges  Mis- 

takx  tuvial   in   tums  of  dollaks,   but 

SKNAToa  Pmor.MiM*  Sxss  RxAaoit  To  Knx 

Qdota  Pum 

Washinoton. — The  Interior  Department 
In  Ita  first  audit  of  oil  company  data  on 
which  valuable  oil-Import  licenses  are  baaed, 
asserted  that  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 
misstated  Its  operations  last  year  and  ahoiild 
give  up  rights  to  507,610  barrels  of  foreign 
crude. 

Because  of  cheaper  production  costs 
abroad,  each  barrel  of  foreign  oil  Imported 
into  this  country  represents  a  saving  of  about 


$l.as  to  domestic  refiners.  Thus,  If  the  de- 
partment's administrative  procedures  result 
in  Indiana  Standard's  giving  up  the  disputed 
amount,  the  actual  dollar  coat  would  be  rela- 
tively small. 

Altogether,  however.  Import  license  hold- 
ers are  currently  bringing  about  000.000  bar- 
rels of  foreign  oil  into  the  U.S.  market  each 
day.  If  future  audits  uncover  oversights  com- 
parable to  the  ones  alleged  against  Indiana 
Standard,  It  could  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the 
entire  oil-Import  program. 

The  audit  findings  were  disclosed  by  Sen. 
Proxmlre.  who  said  they  "could  be  another 
reason  for  doing  away  with  the  entire  pro- 
gram." The  Wisconsin  Democrat  called  on  In- 
terior Secretary  Hlckel  to  direct  further  au- 
dits to  determine  the  accuracy  of  reports  by 
"all  oil  companies."  Mr.  Proxmire,  who  has 
long  criticized  the  oil-Import  restrictions, 
said  they  benefit  "refiners  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers at  the  expense  of  consumers."  It  has 
been  'poor  policy."  he  said,  to  let  the  oil 
companies  "police  themselves." 

Interior's  case  against  Indiana  Standard 
centers  on  whether  ultraformer  units  at  six 
of  the  company's  12  domestic  refineries  were 
or  weren't  converting  more  than  bO'r  (by 
weight)  of  their  Imports  to  benzene,  toluene 
and  xylene.  Such  BTX  aromatlcs  are  derived 
from  unfinished  naphtha  and  figure  heavily 
In  Indiana  Standard's  production  of  "lead- 
free"  Amoco  gasoline. 

Indiana  Standard  originally  had  applied 
for  only  510  barrels  dally  from  the  petro- 
chemical quota  established  for  the  first  182 
days  of  1988.  But  after  a  controversial  con- 
ference between  company  and  Oil  Import 
Administration  ofllclals  here.  It  submitted  a 
revised  application  that  contended  that  the 
six  planu  were  converting  sufficient  Inputs 
to  aromatlcs  to  qualify  for  7.313  barrels 
dally  under  regulations  In  effect  at  the  time. 

Then-Interior  Secretary  Udall  routinely  ap- 
proved the  higher  amount  along  with  a 
number  of  other  license  applications. 

When  Sen.  Proxmlre  denounced  the  "wind- 
fall" to  Indiana  Standard  from  a  program 
feature  actually  intended  to  boost  foreign 
sales  of  U.S.  petrochemicals,  an  embarrassed 
Mr.  Udall  sought  to  cancel  the  fatter  amount. 
Faced  with  an  Indiana  Standard  court  action, 
the  Interior  Secretary  later  backed  down,  but 
new  petrochemical  regulations  Issued  by  In- 
terior last  July  closed  the  aromatlcs  loophole. 

Summarizing  the  audit  findings  In  a  Janu- 
ary memorandum  to  Secretary  Udall,  Oil  Im- 
port Administrator  Elmmer  L.  Hoehn  said  de- 
partment Investigators  found  the  conver- 
sion ratio  at  Indiana  Standard's  Sugar  Creek. 
Mo.,  refinery  "was  48.4'^  as  distinguished 
from  the  55''>'  claimed  by"  the  company. 
"Company  officials  were  unable  to  explain 
this  difference"  though  they  "urged"  that 
calculating  the  percentage  with  a  different 
kind  of  naphtha  "would  result  In  a  satisfac- 
tory conversion  ratio."  the  Hoehn  memo- 
randum said.  "However,  this  wasn't  done  in 
the  application"  and  Indiana  Standard  can- 
not so  elect  at  this  time.  It  added. 

At  Indiana  Standard's  Whiting.  Ind..  re- 
finery, the  auditors  determined  that  the 
naphtha  Inputs  should  be  charged  to  a  petro- 
chemical unit  whose  conversion  rate,  accord- 
ing to  findings,  didn't  meet  the  58 '"c  test. 
Company  officials  contended  that  the  unit's 
inputs  should  be  averaged  with  those  of 
another  unit  even  though  the  latter  "wasn't 
claimed  In  the  quota  application  and  was 
thought  to  be  ineligible  at  the  time  of  the 
application  by  company  officials,"  the  memo- 
randum reported. 

Under  oil  import  rules,  Indiana  Standard 
has  30  days  to  admit  or  deny  the  allegations. 
Should  the  company  ultimately  be  found  In 
error,  the  determined  amount  would  be  de- 
ducted from  future  Imports. 

An  oU-lmport  official  said  the  agency  has 
delayed  final  action  on  Indiana  Standard's 
1960  petrochemical  quota,  equal  to  about 
1,000  barrels  dally,  until  the  case  is  settled. 


Any  amount  to  be  recovered  also  could  be 
deducted  from  the  more  than  7  million  bar- 
rels the  company  is  licensed  to  Import  this 
year  under  regular  refiner  provisions. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY  VER^YL  RIDDLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  have  learned  of 
the  resignation  of  Veryl  L.  Riddle  as  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri. 

To  that  ofBce  Mr.  Riddle  brought  his 
extraordinary  talents  as  a  trial  lawyer 
and  wise  counselor,  and  applied  them 
energetically  to  the  causes  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Equally  important,  he  proved  to  be 
an  able  and  an  effective  administrator. 

Veryl  Riddle  has  served  as  U.S.  attor- 
ney since  June  1967.  When  his  resigna- 
tion becomes  effective  February  28,  he 
plans  to  enter  again  into  the  private 
practice  of  law. 

In  the  performance  of  the  Important 
duties  of  the  ofBce  of  U.S.  Attorney,  Mr. 
Riddle  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  concepts  of  public  service. 
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ENGINEERING  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
magnificent  feat  of  our  astronauts  in 
circling  the  moon  on  Christmas  eve  and 
returning  safely  to  earth  has  again  re- 
minded us  of  the  important  daily  con- 
tributions made  to  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans  by  the  professional  engineers 
of  the  United  States. 

The  65,000  members  of  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers  annu- 
ally select  the  outstanding  engineering 
achievements  of  the  year,  reflecting  en- 
gineering's wide-ranging  role  in  modem 
life.  Through  the  courtesy  of  my  friend, 
Robert  H.  Doyle,  legislative  counsel  of 
the  society,  I  have  just  been  informed  of 
the  1968  awards. 

The  selections  include,  among  others, 
the  Apollo  moon  voyage,  the  Navy  navi- 
gation satellite  system,  the  unique  mod- 
ule construction  of  the  Palacio  del  Rio 
Hotel  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  building 
of  the  world's  highest  capacity  and  larg- 
est railway  car,  and  the  development  of 
an  automatic  and  continuous  steelmak- 
ing  process.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  annoimcement  be  printed  in  the 

RiCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

News  or  the  Encineexinc  Profession  From 
THE  National  Social  i  of  Professional 
Engineers,  Washington,  D.C.  Janoart  24, 
1969 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers today  announced  its  selections  of  the 
"Elnglneerlng  Achievements  of  1968."  They 
reflect  engineering's  wide-ranging  role  In 
modern  life,  as  It  seelcs  solutions  for  problems 
as  varied  as  air  pollution,  underwater  naviga- 
tion, and  new  building  technology. 

The  top  choices  were  the  Apollo  8  trans- 
lunar  flight;  the  Meramec  Power  Plan  In 
south  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri;  the  Navy 
Navigation  Satellite  System,  and  the  Palacio 
del  Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Others  se- 
lected were  the  Arkansas  River  multi-purpose 
development,  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing In  Chicago,  the  closing  of  the  Darlen  Gap 
in  the  Pan-American  Highway,  the  Delaware 


Memorial  Bridge  Twin  Span,  the  Passenger 
Tin  Uniformity  Measuring  Machine  of  B.  r. 
Goodrich  Co.,  electronic  switching  systems 
for  telephone  communications,  and  a  new 
steelmaking  process. 

NSPE  termed  the  Apollo  moon  voyage  an 
unp«*lleled  feat,  attributable  to  the  Joint 
efforts  of  engineering  and  science.  A  high 
degree  of  engineering  relUblllty  was  de- 
manded to  take  man  on  his  farthest  Journey 
?^m  the  earth,  enter  i^nOJ"'*/*^*  gravity 
field  of  another  celestial  body  for  the  first 
time,  and  return  safely  through  fantastic 
beat  loads.  ,    _ 

The  Meramec  pUnt  of  Union  Electric  Com- 
pany was  named  for  putting  Into  ope«"on 
Jmalr  pollution  control  system  designed  by 
Sombultlon  Engineering  Co  "./*f ^If.*^ 
least  83  percent  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  flue 
gases,  more  than  99  percent  of  fly  ash,  and  all 
^immeasurable  quanUtles  of  sulphur 
trloxlde.  More  than  H.000.000  investment  and 
six  years  of  laboratory  and  pilot  testing  went 
into  the  development  of  the  massive  equip- 
ment. This  work  was  given  favorable  men- 
tion by  NSPE  last  year,  though  not  Included 
in  the  top  achievements. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  Judges  who  Is  an 
expert  on  air  pollution  termed  twoother  new 
proeeases  of  equal  importance  0°«  .^«  *^« 
Monsanto  caUlytlc  oxygen  sulphur  <"owae 
removal  facility  now  In  oP«5»"°^,  **  *^' 
Portland,  Pennsylvania  generating  station  of 
the  Metropolitan  Edison  Company.  The  other 
Is  the  Wellman-Lord  process  that  will  be  used 
at  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  In  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland. 

The  Navy  Navigation  Satellite  System  was 
developed  by  the  Applied  Physios  Lajf  »^7 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unlverelty  at  Silver 
SDrlng.  Md.  It  provides  extremely  accurete, 
world-wide,  all  weather  position  information 
for  surface  and  subsurface  vessels.  The  Navy 
uses  It  m  the  Polaris  submarine  force  andln 
major  combat  ships  of  the  surface  fleet.  Pri- 
vate and  commercial  navigators  also  iwre 
availing  themselves  of  Its  capabilities.  The 
svstem  involves  measuring  the  "Doppler 
shift"  of  frequencies  transmitted  from  a  sat- 
ellite to  an  accuracy  of  one  part  In  a  bUllon. 
In  the  Navy  »  computer  reduces  operator 
effort  to  a  minimum. 

The  Palacio  del  Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio, 
Tex  was  singled  out  for  Its  unique  module 
of  c<instructlon,  whereby  complete  rooms  are 
fabricated  miles  away  from  the  site  and 
hoisted  into  place  by  a  giant  c™"*'."'.?- 
Zachrj-,  a  professional  engineer,  heads  the 
company  bearing  his  name  which  built  the 
hotel.  One  Judge  expressed  the  view  that  the 
concept  "will  bring  new  horizons  and  dimen- 
sions to  the  construction  industry,  which  has 
not  faced  up  to  the  challenge  of  moderniza- 
tion for  many,  many  years." 

The  development  of  the  Arkansas  River  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  water  supply  rec- 
reation, hydroelectric  power  and  fish  and 
wildlife  was  hailed  for  Its  multiple  economic, 
social,  and  esthetic  benefits  to  the  region 
and  the  nation.  It  is  the  most  extensive  wa- 
ter resources  project  under  construction  in 
the  United  States  today,  and  the  largest  civil 
works  project  ever  undertaken  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  First  National  Bank  Building  of  Chi- 
cago is  a  60-story  structure  with  unique 
curved  exterior  walls.  The  design  was  sub- 
lected  to  extensive  wind  timnel  testing.  En- 
gineers were  C.  P.  Murphy  &  Associates  and 
p&W  Engineers.  Inc.  Architects  were  C.  F. 
Murphy  and  Associates  and  The  Perkins  and 

Will  Partnership.  

Closing  the  Darlen  Gap  In  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  was  accomplished  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Its  engineering 
^'udles  determined  the  feasibility  of  the 
Atrato  Swamp  route  through  Panama  and 
Colombia,  previously  thought  impoMlble 
This  route  offers  a  projected  saving  of  205 
miles  m  distance  and  a  »120  million  In  cos« 
When  built.  It  will  complete  the  i9.000-mUe 


Pan  American  Highway,  longest   unbroken 
stretch  of  roadway  on  earth. 

The  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge  Twin  Span 
vrtll  provide  a  one-way  facility  in  each  di- 
rection for  the  unportant  river  crowing  on 
the  New  York-Waahlngton  route.  "The  new 
structure  is  24586  feet,  supplementing  the 
old  structure  of  24,465  feet,  and  making  the 
bridge  the  longest  In  the  world.  Construc- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  anchorage  involves 
the  worlds  largest  continuous  ^^**1  m  bv 
concrete  pour.  It  measures  246  by  106  oy 
30  feet.  Estimated  cost  of  the  new  span  Is 
•70  million. 

The  passenger  tire  uniformity  measuring 
machine  developed  by  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co  is 
considered  to  be  a  substantial  contribution 
to  both  automobile  safety  and  riding  com- 
fort Non-uniform  tires  can  cause  vibration 
in  body  panels,  frame  supports,  and  even  m 
the  su^rlng  system  to  the  point  of  poss  ble 
loss  of  control.  All  Goodrich  original  equip- 
ment tires,  are  checked  on  thU  machine, 
which  gives  better  correlation  of  results  than 
older  balancing  systems. 

A  Bell  System  team  of  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories and  western  Electric  engineers  has 
developed  and  put  into  service  a  solid  state 
electronic  switching  system  to  replace  all 
electro-mechanical  telephone  systems  now  In 
operation.  The  application  of  stored  pro- 
kW  ( computer-like)  machines  will  give 
the  fastest  and  most  flexible  telephone  serv- 
ice possible.  Eventually  electronic  switching 
wUl  evolve  Into  a  nationwide  network  offer- 
lag  time  saving  new  customer  services  and 
features    for    business    and    resident    sub- 

"I'^major  oreakthrough  toward  continuous 
and  automatic  steelmaking  was  achieved 
through  a  system  of  slab  reheating  furnaces 
and  controls,  supplied  by  Surface  Combus- 
tion Division  of  Mldland-Ross  Corp..  Toledo, 
Ohio  for  Granite  City  Steel  Co.,  Granite  City 
Illinois.  It  is  m  operation  In  a  hot  strip  mill 
designed  for  complete  computer  control,  and 
It  is  hoped  will  lead  eventually  to  reducing 
the  time  lag  between  Iron  ore  a^^d^iot  rolled 
products  from  weeks  to  minutes.  Part  of  the 
System  is  a  new  type  ^f^^'^^'^^^'^J^^ 
to  transport  1.000  tons  of  slabs  »*  2300  F\ 
temperature  for  the  110  foot  length  of  the 

Other    developments    receiving    favorable 
mention  but  insufficient  votes  for  Inclusion 

'"•The  Me^ro^Utan  Sanitary  District  of  Chi- 
cago's reclamation  of  low  grade  land  by  sew- 
agl  sludge,  proving  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
method  of  waste  disposal  with  side  benefits 
to  the  agricultural  economy.       ^       ,        .    .  „ 
The    inflatable    spare    tire    developed    by 
B  F  Goodrich  to  save  space  In  compact  cars. 
The    "total    energy    system"    designed    by 
Schooley,  Cornelius.  Schooley  for  Ohio  State 
University  River  Dormitories.  A  natural  gas- 
driven  reciprocal  engine  was  used  to  meet 
the  needs  lor  1800  tons  of  air  conditioning 
3600  kw  of  electricity  and  250.000  gallons  of 
hot  water  per  day. 

The  world's  highest  capacity  and  largest 
r-llwav  car,  159  feet  long.  Built  for  Westing- 
house  ■  bv  McDowell-Wellman  Engineering 
Co.  Cleveland,  it  breaks  through  previous 
shipping  limitations  on  weight  and  dimen- 
sion of  apparatus  such  as  generators  for  elec- 
tric power  stations.  Clearance  problems  are 
solved  by  development  of  a  device  to  shift 

the  load.  ,     ,     , 

Perfection  of  paper  clothing,  partlcularlj 
paper  dresses,  by  companies  such  as  Kim- 
berly-Clark. 

The  work  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command  In  South  Vietnam,  with 
more  than  200  projects  at  50  locations,  one 
port  and  airfield  complex  alone  costing  more 
than  $100  million. 

The  nominations  were  submitted  t>\ 
chapters  of  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  throughout  t^e  country^ 
and  screened  by  a  committee  of  leading 
professional  engineers. 


NEEDED  TAX  REFORM 


Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
when  Federal  and  State  income  taxes, 
social  security  payroU  taxes,  sales,  prop- 
erty and  all  other  taxes  are  counted,  it 
is  the  poor  who  pay  the  bigger  share  of 
their  earnings  in  taxes.  A  family  with  a 
total  income  of  $3,000  a  year  pays  out 
34  percent  in  taxes.  This  is  outrageous 
A  family  whose  breadwinner  earns  but 
$3  000  a  year  is  poverty-stricken.  The 
Federal  income  tax  is  not  so  burdensome 
for  such  a  family,  but  State  and  local 
taxes  have   been  increasing   in  recent 
years    Sales  taxes  which  exist  in  most 
States  are  atrocious.  They  levy  the  heav- 
iest burden  on  the  poorest  people— tliose 
who  pay  most  of  their  earnings  for  the 
necessities  of  Ufe.  A  sales  tax  is  a  re«rres- 
sive  tax.  burdening  most  those  who  earn 
the  least.  It  Is  the  reverse  of  the  only 
just    theory    oT  taxation— that    taxes 
should  be  levied  according  to  ability  to 

pay- 

There  is  a  myth  tiiat  those  whose  earn- 
ings exceed  $50,000  a  year  pay  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  income  in  texes  than 
those  with  much  smaller  incomes.  The 
truth  is  that  those  earning  $25,000  a  year 
and  more  pay  on  the  average  only  28  per- 
cent of  their  income  in  taxes,  whUe  tliose 
in  the  $5,000  to  $7,000  categoi-y  pay  33 
percent;  those  in  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
category.  32  percent;  those  in  the  $10,000 
to  $15,000  category.  31  percent. 

Sixty- two   nations    have    systems    of 
family        allowances— a        government 
monthly  subsidy  for  each  chUd.  This  in- 
cludes eveiy  great  industrial  nation  in 
the    world    except    the    United    States. 
Family  allowances  Is  an  income  mam- 
tenance  system  designed  to  help  children 
have    adequate    food,    medicines,    and 
proper  living  conditions.  Canada  has  had 
such  a  system  for  the  last  20  years.  We 
in  the  United  States  should  give  consid- 
eration to  providing  family  allowances 
in  order  to  help  families  raise  healthy 
children  who  will  become  productive  citi- 
zens. A  carefully  drafted  family  allow- 
ance program  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  eliminating  miserable  slum 
conditions  and  provide  better  health  for 
men,   women  and  children   in   families 
with  the  lowest  incomes. 


WHY  THE  SEC  ISN'T  SPECIFIC  ON 
INSIDERS 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  major  problems 
currently  facing  our  Nations  securities 
industry  is  the  use  or  misuse  of  inside 
information.  Recent  abuses  have  shown 
us  tliat  some  individuals  and  large  msti- 
tutional  investors  have  used  such  infor- 
mation to  make  exorbitant  pronts  at  the 
expense  of  the  investing  public. 

The  securities  indu^tiT  now  informs 
us  tliat  guidelines  are  necessary  in  order 
to  define  who  is  an  "insider  '  and  when 
inside  information  is  actually  being  dis- 
seminated. Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Recent  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  actions  in  this 
field  are  not  revolutionaiy  in  natui'e  and 
do  not  represent  clianges  in  existmg  law 
The  Secuiities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  corporate  in- 
siders   possessing     material— nonpublic 
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Information — which  would  h«ve  an  Im- 
mediate and  substantial  impact  on  the 
price  of  a  corporation's  stock  cannot  UM 
this  information  for  their  own  benefit. 

Wayne  E.  Qreen,  in  a  February  6.  1969. 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  entitled 
■  Why  the  SEC  Isn't  Specific  on  Insiders," 
clearly  and  concisely  describes  the  prob- 
lems involved  As  chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities Subcommittee.  I.  too  have  given 
this  matter  careful  scrutiny  and  I  am  In 
complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Green's 
concluaions  that  "general  standards  of 
conduct  already  exist  In  this  area.  Most 
insider- trading  decisions  ultimately  will 
be  matters  of  ethical  Judgment  rather 
than  automatic  applications  of  specific 
rules."    Mr.  Oreen  goes  on  to  state: 

Tb«  object  ot  Inalder  regulation  la  to  give 
In^Mtora  an  equal  chance  to  evaluate  corpo- 
raw«  news  and  make  an  Informed  declalon  on 
whether  or  not  to  trade.  However,  the  same 
amount  of  evaluation  time  Un't  needed  for 
every  kind  of  corporate  news.  Disclosure  of 
a  dividend  Increase  would  be  easy  to  evalu- 
ate, for  euunple.  but  how  do  you  put  news 
of  a  potentially  rich  but  nearly  Inaccessible 
mlAlng  (Uacovery  Into  a  rule? 

At  a«apct»te  Justice  Potter  Stewart  of  the 
Supreme  Court  once  observed  In  another  con- 
nection, be  probably  could  never  successfully 
deflne  the  types  of  material  that  could  be 
considered  hard-core  pornography.  "But,"  he 
went  on,  "I  know  It  when  I  see  It." 

Justice  Stewart's  remarks  should  be 
taken  to  heart  by  all  members  of  the  se- 
curities industry.  It  is  high  time  for  this 
most  important  Industry  to  face  these 
problons  without  additional  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic regulations. 

I  highly  recommend  Mr.  Green's  In- 
formative article  to  all  Members  of  this 
body  Interested  in  the  problems  of  In- 
sider trading  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  be  printed  In  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  6.  1999] 

Wht  trx  sec  Isn't  Srwctnc  on  Insidsbs 
(By  Wayne  E.  Oreen) 

Washington. — The  proud  securities  In- 
dustry, long  a  champion  of  free  enterprise 
and  self-regulation,  now  says  It  needs  the 
Federal  Government's  help. 

As  the  Industry  and  numerous  corporate 
officials  see  It.  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  should  adopt  precise  rules  gov- 
erning the  behavior  of  "Insiders" — stock 
traders  who  have  access  to  confidential  cor- 
porate Information.  Had  the  agency  done  so 
earlier  these  critics  assert.  It  wouldn't  have 
caused  so  much  uncertainty  with  its  recent 
crackdown  on  Insider  trading  schemes. 

The  motive  of  this  unusual  yell  for  help 
must  be  to  ease  public  pressure  on  the  Indus- 
trv  to  do  Its  own  cleaning  up.  for  the  truth 
!s  that  there's  little  chance  the  SEC  can  draft 
a  regulation  to  cover  the  countless  varieties 
of  trading  situations.  The  Industry  position 
obscures  the  fact  that  general  standards  of 
conduct  already  exist  in  this  area.  Most  In- 
sider-trading decisions  ultimately  will  be 
matters  of  ethical  Judgment  rather  than  au- 
tomatic appUcatlons  of  specific  rules. 

"The  phrase  guidelines'  haa  become  ex- 
tremely popular.  "  says  PblUp  Loomls  Jr  ,  SEC 
general  counsel,  "but  the  way  the  law  has 
developed  U  by  applying  It  to  specific  sltua- 
t.ons." 

IDUfTIFT  DCO    INSXOCaS 

Insiders  Include  executives,  major  stock- 
holders, brokers — anyone  whose  position  with 
or  relationship  to  a  company  gives  him  access 
to  coofldentlal  information  about  it  To  pro- 


tect the  public.  Federal  securities  law  pro- 
hibits these  Insiders  from  trading  on  such 
Information  until  it  has  been  disclosed. 

The  subject  has  received  a  lot  of  attention 
lately  because  of  SEC  cases  Involving  Texas 
Oulf  Sulphur  Co.  and  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce. 
Fenner  *  Smith  Inc.  Both  dealt  with  abuses 
of  Insider-trading  restrictions.  Both  put  the 
securities  biulness  In  a  bad  light  and  led  to 
the  Industry's  basic  demand  that  the  SBC 
should  be  giving  some  guidance. 

Francis  O.  Coates.  a  Hpuston  lawyer  and 
Texas  Oulf  Sulphur  director,  adopted  this 
position  when  he  recently  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  a  lower  court  ruling  against 
htm  In  the  Texas  Oulf  decision.  Mr.  Coates 
was  one  of  several  company  officers  and 
employes  convicted  In  a  New  York  Federal 
appeals  court  of  violating  U.S.  securities  law 
by  tsadlng  on  Information  about  a  Texas 
Oulf  copper  mine  before  it  was  made  public. 
A  key  point  In  his  Supreme  Court  plea  Is 
that  corporate  officials  simply  don't  know 
what  the  SEC  expects  of  them.  "The  con- 
fusion engendered  by  the  Commission's  vary- 
ing Interpretations  (of  Insider  trading  limi- 
tations) Is  compounded  by  its  refusal,  even 
up  to  the  present,  to  deflne  the  standard  of 
conduct  which  It  claims  already  exists  .  . 
the  Coates  lawyers  assert. 

Mernu  Lynch,  the  nation's  largest  broker- 
age firm,  adopted  a  similar  stand.  It  had  been 
charged  by  the  SEC  staff  with  disclosing  to 
favored  ciutomers  certain  non-public  Infor- 
mation about  the  earnings  of  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co.  that  It  had  received  while  acting  as 
an  underwriter  for  Douglas  securities.  Merrill 
Lynch  eventually  agreed  (without  admitting 
the  charges)  to  disciplinary  action  by  the 
SBC.  But  on  the  day  the  case  was  settled. 
Donald  T.  Regan,  president  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
said  his  firm  was  "disappointed"  that  the 
SEC  still  hadn't  clarified  the  laws  governing 
the  broad  area  of  corporate  information;  "we 
hope  the  Commission  will  soon  Issue  clear 
and  specific  guidelines  for  the  benefit  of  all." 

At  the  heart  of  the  Industry's  argument 
lie  two  questions:  When  can  corporate  In- 
formation be  considered  public  enough  that 
Insiders  can  trade  on  It?  And  what  type  of 
Information  is  subject  to  Insider  trading 
restrictions? 

The  SBC  may  try  to  devise  some  sort  of 
rule  for  deciding  when  Information  Is  public, 
because  the  New  York  court  suggested  In  the 
Texas  Oulf  opinion  that  to  do  so  would  be  an 
"appropriate  exercise"  of  the  agency's  power. 
Even  so.  there's  little  possibility  the  SEC 
will  provide  the  Industry  the  specificity  It 
wants:    there  are   too  many  Imponderables. 

The  object  of  Insider  regulation  is  to  give 
Investors  an  equal  chance  to  evaluate  corpo- 
rate news  and  make  an  Informed  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  trade.  However,  the  same 
amount  of  evaluation  time  isn't  needed  for 
every  kind  of  corporate  news.  Disclosure  of  a 
dividend  increase  would  be  easy  to  evaluate, 
for  example,  but  how  do  you  put  news  of  a 
potentially  rich  but  nearly  Inaccessible  min- 
ing discovery  Into  a  rule? 

Some  people  In  the  Industry  would  like  a 
rule  providing  that  news  Is  public  "for  all 
purposes"  when  It  appears  on  the  Dow  Jones 
broadtape.  But.  says  an  SEC  official,  that 
would  prompt  the  trading  sharks  to  simply 
"Bit  In  front  of  a  Dow  Jones  ticker  with  an 
open  telephone  line  to  their  broker."  More- 
over, almost  any  rigid  now-lt's-publlc  rule 
puu  added  pressure  on  the  unsophisticated 
Investor  to  Jump  before  he  Is  fully  informed. 

One  poaatblllty  discussed  by  some  SEC  of- 
ficials Is  that  corporate  news  isn't  public  "at 
least"  until  It  has  appeared  on  the  Dow 
Jones  ticker.  That  would  tell  corporate  In- 
siders what  they  couldn't  do,  but  It  wouldn't 
In  all  cases  tell  them  what  they  could  do — 
and  that's  Just  the  type  of  fiexlblltty  the 
securities  Industry  doesn't  like. 

ooiBBUJtaa  ANs  axAMrLas 

It's  quite  likely  that  this  negative,  open- 
ended  type  of  rule  Is  the  only  one  feasible. 
The   securities    Industry   should   already    be 


guided  by  long-established  standards,  such  as 
the  one  cited  In  the  Texas  Oulf  case,  which 
says  that  Insiders  can't  trade  on  confidential 
information  until  It  has  been  "effectively  dis- 
closed In  a  manner  sufficient  to  Insure  Its 
availability  to  the  Investing  public."  The  SEC 
could  Incorporate  this  type  of  guideline  Into 
a  rule  and  add  a  few  examples  of  behavior 
that  would  violate  It.  But  It  can't  offer  the 
Industry  safe  conduct  In  every  situation. 

In  asking  the  SEC  to  deflne  insider  Infor- 
mation, securities  and  corporate  officials  must 
face  similar  realities.  They  are  aware  that 
the  SEC  and  the  courts  repeatedly  have  said 
that  restrictions  against  Insider  trading  apply 
only  to  "material"  Information.  Critics  call 
this  vague  and  subject  to  misunderstanding, 
but  It  seems  clear  from  a  number  of  cases 
and  from  public  statements  by  SEC  officials 
that  Information  is  "material"  when  an  In- 
vestor would  attach  Importance  to  It  In  trying 
to  decide  whether  to  buy,  sell  or  bold  a 
security. 

If  generally  known,  material  Information 
could  be  expected  to  affect  the  market  price 
of  the  security. 

People  may  disagree  over  whether  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  Information  flts  that  deflnl- 
tlon,  but  disagreement  Isn't  unusual  In  an  ad- 
versary system  of  Justice.  The  term  "materi- 
ality "  flts  Into  the  same  category  of  legal  ex- 
pressions as  "reasonable,"  a  word  that  has 
become  the  standard  legal  test  in  many 
areas,  such  as  determining  whether  a  person 
Is  liable  for  civil  damages. 

The  courts  and  administrative  agencies 
purposely  have  avoided  rigid  definitions  that 
restrict  their  flexibility.  That's  the  reason, 
for  example,  that  the  word  "fraud"  has  never 
been  deflned  except  within  the  context  of 
specific  situations.  Observed  a  Missouri  su- 
preme court  judge  as  far  back  as  1913: 

"Fraud  Is  kaleidoscopic.  Infinite  .  .  .  Were 
courts  to  cramp  themselves  by  defining  It 
with  a  hard  and  fast  definition,  their  juris- 
diction would  be  cunningly  circumvented  at 
once  by  new  schemes  beyond  the  definition." 

Problems  do  arise  with  any  such  flexible 
approach,  of  course,  because  the  gray  areas 
always  create  uncertainty.  In  the  Insider 
realm,  for  example,  the  smaller  company 
that  wants  to  advise  Investors  of  a  certain 
development  can't  always  get  the  message 
published  because  the  media  don't  feel  It's 
newsworthy,  though  It  might  affect  a  trader's 
judgment.  When  Is  that  news  public? 

SEC  officials  concede  they  don't  have  a 
ready  answer  to  this  or  many  other  gray-area 
situations,  but  they  argue  that  specific  rules 
can't  cure  gray  areas  anyway.  A  company  that 
makes  a  diligent  effort  to  disclose  Its  Informa- 
tion would  rarely  flnd  itself  In  violation  of 
Insider-trading  restrictions,  they  feel.  What 
worries  most  companies  more  than  the  risk 
of  being  found  guilty,  these  men  reason,  Is 
the  time  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit — "and 
there  hasn't  been  a  rule  devised  yet  that  will 
keep  people  from  suing."  says  an  SEC  official. 

PAMPHLXT    IMPRECISION 

A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  pamphlet 
called  "Expanded  Policy  on  Timely  Disclo- 
sure" spends  16  pages  trying  to  tell  Its  mem- 
bers how  to  stay  out  of  trouble  through 
prompt  disclosure  of  Inside  Information. 
Even.  then,  the  exchange  is  forced  to  rely  on 
such  flexible  terms  as  "quickly"  and  "mate- 
rially." 

Private  law  firms,  after  a  spell  of  advising 
corporate  clients  simply  to  clam  up,  have 
now  begun  to  prepare  memorandums  telling 
them  what  they  can  and  can't  do.  The  private 
bar  can  be  useful  here  because  It  can  work 
out  guidelines  for  a  company  within  the  con- 
text of  the  firm's  particular  situation.  How- 
ever, "blanket  guidelines  for  all  companlea" 
are  impossible  for  the  SBC  to  devise,  says 
David  Ferber.  SEC  solicitor. 

In  the  end.  of  course,  businessmen  will 
have  to  rely  on  their  own  Judgment  In  decid- 
ing whether  Information  Is  material  enough 
that  It  should  be  disclosed  to  the  Investing 
public.  And  while  it  may  be  difficult  to  deflne 
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materiality  in  abstract  terms,  businessmen 
^oSdn't  have  much  trouble  within  the  con- 
text of  a  specific  situation. 

AS  Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart  of  the 
supreme  Court  once  observed  in  another 
connection,  he  probably  could  never  euccess- 
fully  deflne  the  types  of  material  that  could 
be  TOhsldered  hard-core  pornography.  "But, 
he  went  on,  "I  know  it  when  I  see  It. ' 


U.S.  CASUALTIES  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  those  who  feel  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  level  of  fighting 
In  Vietnam,  I  would  like  to  cite  the  casu- 
alty figures  for  the  past  month,  the 
month  of  January.  to««ov« 

During  this  one  month  of  January 
1969,  U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam  totaled 

5  556. 

It  would  be  well  to  point  out.  too,  I 
think,  the  amount  of  free  world  shipping 
into  North  Vietnam,  as  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  U.S.  casualties  and 
the  supplying  of  North  Vietnam  by  our 
Nation's  so-called  allies. 

During  January  1969.  U  ships  flying 
the  flag  of  free  world  nations  carried 
cargo  to  North  Vietnam. 

This  figure  compares  with  ^^  }J^ 
world  ships  which  supplied  North  Viet- 
nam during  January  1968,  and  six  such 
ships  Which  carried  cargo  to  North  Viet- 
nam during  January  1967. 

For  the  calendar  year  1967.  78  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  free  world  nations  car- 
ried cargo  to  North  Vietnam;  for  the 
calendar  year  1968.  this  figure  nearly 
doubled— 149  ships. 


He  was  put  to  work  drawing  up  plans 
for  the  defense  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Soon  he  was  constructing  the  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point  on  the  Hudson  River. 
He  fought  at  Ticonderoga  and  later  was 
a  leader  of  the  American  troops  in  South 
Carolina.  ,      ,  , 

He  rose  rapidly  in  rank  in  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  and  by  1783  he  had  been 
commissioned  a  brigadier  general.  Con- 
gress, by  a  special  act.  bestowed  on  him 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship. 

It  was  while  he  was  fortifying  West 
Point  that  he  recommended  this  spot 
be  considered  as  a  future  site  for  a  mili- 
tary academy.  It  was  his  recommenda- 
tion that  led  to  the  selection  of  West 
Point  for  our  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

After  the  revolution  Kosciusko  re- 
turned to  Poland  to  lead  the  fight  against 
the  Russian  armies  who  were  overun- 
ning  his  nation  at  that  time.  He  died  in 
Switzerland  in  1817. 

He  left  his  will  with  his  friend  Thomas 
Jefferson.  It  directed  that  whatever 
estate  he  might  have  be  used  to  free  the 
slaves.  Even  in  death  this  great  man. 
who  loved  freedom  so  much,  sti-uck  an- 
other blow  for  freedom. 


THERMAL  POLLUTION  IN  THE 
PATUXENT  RIVER  ESTUARY 


TADEUSZ  KOSCIUSKO— A  LIFE 

DEVOTED  TO  FREEDOM 
Mr   McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
men    talk    about    freedom.    Others    do 
something  about  it.  „    j„ 

Tadeusz  Kosciusko  was  a  doer.  He  ae- 
voted  his  energies,  his  vast  knowledge 
of  military  action,  his  life  to  freedom. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  Kos- 
ciusko's closest  friends  and  most  ardent 
admirers,  who  called  him  "the  purest 
spirit  of  liberty." 

It  is  fitting  that  aU  of  us  who  love  lib- 
erty and  freedom  so  much  should  pause 
for  a  moment  before  this  223d  anni- 
versary of  Kosciusko's  birth  to  remember 
this  great  Polish  patriot. 

In  Poland,  where  the  heavy  hand  of 
commimism  throttles  freedom  and  lib- 
erty Kosciusko's  meaning  is  so  strong 
that  even  the  masters  of  the  Kremlm 
cannot  deny  the  Polish  people  the  cele- 
bration of  Kosciusko's  birthday  as  a 
national  holiday.  AU  Polish  people  here 
and  throughout  the  world  and  aU  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere) join  with 
those  in  Poland  In  this  celeW^atlon. 

The  year  1776  has  a  particular  mean- 
ing for  Americans.  It  was  the  birth  date 
of  our  liberty.  It  was  in  this  same  year 
that  Kosciusko  heard  of  the  beginnmgs 
of  the  American  Revolution  and.  borrow- 
ing money  for  his  passage,  set  sail  to 

America.  ,  ,^     „       i 

Kosciusko  had  studied  at  the  Royal 
Milltarj'  School  in  Warsaw  and  at  the 
famed  miUUry  school  at  Messleres  In 
France. 

Upon  arrival  in  America,  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  revolutionary  cause  and 
his  ability  was  immediately  recognized. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Natural  Resources  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  has  recently  released 
a  report  that  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. „  ^  , 
The  report  is  entitled  "Patuxent 
Thermal  Studies."  It  is  the  result  of  6 
years  of  analysis  of  thermal  discharges 
by  a  powerplant  at  Chalk  Point  on  the 
Patuxent  River  Estuary. 

Four  findings  by  the  scientists  are  par- 
ticularly significant.  The  first  Is  that  the 
release  of  heated  water  Into  the  Patuxent 
has  definitely  harmed  marine  and  plant 
life  within  the  estuary.  Conclusive  evi- 
dence is  available  that  shows  the  thermal 
discharge  has  upset  the  ecology  of  the 
river.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
about  this. 

The  second  is  the  necessity  to  rely  on 
research  other  than  that  suppUed  by 
the  electric  power  industry.  States  must 
have  a  research  capacity  of  their  own. 
If  Maryland  had  been  dependent  on 
Industrial  research  alone,  there  woiUd 
have  been  little  information  on  first,  the 
effects  on  the  ecology  of  the  estuary:  sec- 
ond the  proper  basis  for  water  quality 
standards  for  thermal  additions  to  estu- 
aries' third,  the  vulnerabilities  and  po- 
tentials of  estuaries  for  industrial  oper- 
ations requiring  process  water;  and, 
fourth,  the  biological  basis  for  improve- 
ment of  the  process  of  selecting  and  eval- 
uating possible  industrial  sites. 

The  third  significant  fact  relates  to 
this  last  point.  It  is.  simply,  that  in  the 
selection  of  the  sites  for  locating  electric 
powerplants  too  little  consideration  is 
given  to  the  environment.  This  impact 
must  be  accounted  for  in  the  earliest 
planning  stages.  After  that  It  Is  often 
too  late.  ,     _  ,. 

The  last  point  is  also  simple.  If  the 
size  of  these  plants  is  to  increase  and 
the  harm  they  bring  to  Maryland  waters 
Is  excessive,  serious  consideration  must 


be  given  to  prohibiting  them  from  the 
Chesapeake  region. 

Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, I  chaired  hearings  here  In  Wash- 
ington on  the  problems  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion, part  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  this 
foi-m  of  environmental  hazard  conducted 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine. 

In  its  February  6  issue,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  an  article  by  Richard 
Corrigan  based  on  this  report  by  the 
National  Resources  Institute.  I  believe  it 
wUl  be  of  interest  to  all  my  colleagues 
and  therefore  request  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Corrlgan's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Heat  Pollution:  A  Dangeh 
(By  Richard  Corrigan) 
It's  not  Just  fish  that  are  In  hot  water 
now  because  of  the  thermal  pollution  issue. 
This  kind  of  pollution  is  a  problem  for  ex- 
pansion-minded electric  utility  companies, 
conservation-minded  scientists  and  citizens 
and  government  officials  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting public  resources,  but  who  don't  agree. 
The  University  of  Maryland's  Natural  Re- 
sources Institute  has  just  announced  that 
thermal  i>ollutlon  poses  such  a  danger  to  the 
entire  Chesapeake  Bay  region  that  ixjwer 
companies  must  be  forced  to  develop  better 
control  equipment  or  be  forbidden  to  build 
new  stations. 

The  Institute  reached  this  conclusion,  in  a 
•final"  report  issued  this  week,  after  six 
years  of  field  and  laboratory  experiments  in- 
volving the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 
Chalk  Point  generating  station. 

A  top  State  official  has  contradicted  the 
Institute's  conclusions,  saying  ihe  situation 
really  isn't  that  serious. 

The  crux  of  the  Institute's  position  Is 
that  the  State  has  two  choices  In  clesillng 
with  this  problem : 

"Prevent  any  further  development  oi  ex- 
pansion m  the  Bay  system  by  those  opera- 
tions requiring  process  water."  or;  Force 
these  operations  to  develop  a  technology 
that  vrtll  have  no  significant  destructive  ef- 
fects on  the  aquatic  resources.  " 

Paul  McKee.  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  evidence  does  not  substantiate 
this  view.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions.  Mc- 
Kee said.  "There  are  no  demonstrable  harm- 
ful effects  whatsoever  on  the  river  or  its 
ecology"  because  of  the  Chalk  Point  station. 
He  also  said  "I  wouldn't  agree  with  pro- 
hibiting additional  power  stations  ...  I 
don't  think  they  create  that  much  oi  u 
problem." 

McKee  said  studies  at  Chalk  Point  have 
aided  in  the  search  for  better  ways  to  deal 
with  thermal  poUution,  and  that  he  agreed 
with  some  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
report.  But  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks 
was  that  the  problem  is  being  controlled. 

L  Eugene  Cronin,  director  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Institute,  does  not  agree.  He  said 
the  report  amounts  to  "a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  some  detriment "  to  the  Patuxent—  at 
the  same  time  we're  getting  proposals  for 
plants  six  times  this  big." 

Cronin  added  that  "how  he  (McKeeJ 
chooses  to  apply"  the  findings  in  the  report 
"is  his  business— it's  also  the  public  s  busi- 
ness ••  It  Is  McKee's  department  that  decides 
whether  to  issue  permits  for  using  water. 

A  Pepco  official,  L.  W.  Cadwallader.  said  he 
has  not  yet  seen  the  report  btit  "»at  the 
^pany  is  taking  steps  at  Chalk  Point  to 
reduce  thermal  pollution.  Cadwallader,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  power  generation,  also 
talked  of  the  company's  plans  for  a  hew 
station  at  Morgantown  on  the  Potomac  River, 
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tX  which  new  beat-control  methods  will  be 
need. 

Csdwallader  sAld  the  Morgmntown  plant 
will  meet  State  standards  on  water  tempera- 
ture, althoucb  Cronln  and  the  Potomac 
River  Fisheries  Commission  already  have  ac- 
cused Pepco  of  trying  to  evade  one  standard 
In  Its  Morgantown  plans.  Cadwallader  said 
the  Fisheries  Commission  is  trying  to  write 
new  standards  and  is  being  unrealistic. 

The  Paluxent  River  report  was  written  by 
Joseph  Mlhursky,  chairman  of  the  environ- 
mental research  department  of  the  Natural 
Besources  Institute  Cronln  said  be  fully  en- 
dorsed the  report's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. 

The  report  was  prepared  as  a  part  of  a 
•aoo.OOO  contract  between  the  Institute  and 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  Institute  serves  as  a  research  arm  for 
State  natural  resources  agencies,  but  Is  not 
under  their  direct  control.  Cronln  likes  It 
that  way. 

"Our  Job  Is  not  to  defend"  actions  by  State 
agencies,  he  noted.  "We  have  to  keep  inde- 
pendent, and  Independence  will  sometimes 
bring  a  difference  In  emphasis." 

A  oonunlsslon  on  governmental  reorgani- 
sation appointed  by  Vice  President  Agnew. 
then  Maryland  governor,  recommended  that 
a  State'  cabinet-level  Department  of  Natural 
Resour^M'  be  established.  Cronln  Indicated 
be  would  like  to  keep  the  Institute  out  of  any 
such  department,  while  McKee  said  be  would 
like  to  have  bis  department  under  a  cabinet 
secretary.  "Itll  make  life  easier  for  me"  by 
shifting  criticism  from  bis  shoulders  to 
someone  else's,  he  said. 

Pepco  s  Chalk  Point  staUon,  a  730.000  kilo- 
watt coal-burning  facility  that  went  Into  full 
operation  In  IMS,  uses  up  to  MO.OOO  gallons 
of  Patusent  River  water  a  minute  to  cool  Its 
condenser  units.  (The  Morgan  town  plant  will 
use  at  least  1  million  gallons  a  minute.) 

The  water  that  goes  back  into  the  river  la 
M  mucb  as  33  degree*  Fahrenheit  hotter  in 
winter  than  the  water  coming  In.  and  11.5 
degrees  hotter  In  summer. 

Changes  in  river  temperatures  caused  by 
the  discbarge  can  be  found  as  far  as  five  mllea 
upstream  and  downstream  from  the  point  of 
discharge,  the  study  said. 

The  temperature  on  the  discharge  water 
has  at  times  approached  100  degrees,  and 
water  within  a  surrounding  three-quarter 
mile  area  has  been  recorded  up  to  06  degrees, 
the  study  said. 

Sununarlzlng  the  effects  on  the  Patuxent 
caused  by  this  hot  water— and  by  traces  of 
eopper  found  in  It — the  study  said  that: 

Microscopic  plant  life  in  the  water  that 
runs  through  the  power  station  loses  up  to 
M  per  cent  of  its  life-giving  powe-  of  photo- 
synthesis, through  which  these  organisms 
feed  themselves  and  release  oxygen  Into  the 
water. 

Some  rooted  water  plants  that  provide 
food  for  waterfowl  have  undergone  "severe 
reductions" — while  other  species  seem  to 
grow  faster  In  warmer  water. 

Microscopic  animal  life  in  the  water  has 
been  reduced  In  the  area,  and  the  power  sta- 
tion Is  "suspected"  to  be  the  cause.  Some 
ifredatory  organisms,  including  sea  nettle, 
also  are  being  killed. 

Opossum  shrimp,  a  source  of  food  for 
young  striped  bass,  were  found  In  greater 
numbers  above  the  discharge  point  than  Just 
below  it — but  no  data  was  available  on  the 
population  of  this  species  before  the  plant 
went  Into  operation. 

Soft-shell  clams  died  throughout  the  Pa- 
tuxent estuary  In  1965  and  1066  In  massive 
numbers.  The  study  found  no  evidence  that 
the  station  was  responsible  for  this,  and  no 
recent  effects  have  been  noted. 

Oysters  have  not  undergone  any  slgnlfl- 
eant  changes,  the  study  said — "but  one  phe- 
nomenon was  definitely  associated  with 
8.B.S.  (steam  electric  station)  activity.  A 
noticeable  Increase  In  green  oysters  began 
at  the  station  n««rmt  tb«  effluent  tdlschary 


point),  and  progressively  spread  downriv- 
er... 

"Analysis  revealed  that  this  greening  was 
highly  coincident  with  copper  Increase  in 
oyster  tissues. 

"Oysters  were  placed  In  the  Intake  and 
effluent  canals  with  the  following  results: 
Intake  oysters  showed  no  mortality  .  .  .  oy- 
sters In  the  effluent  eventually  suffered  100 
per  cent  mortality  and  showed  100  per  cent 
greening  with  a  sharp  Increase  In  copper  con- 
centration ..." 

The  study  said  the  copper  apparently 
came  from  corroded  tubes,  which  have  been 
replaced,  but  that  oysters  were  still  turning 
green,  even  with  new  tubes  at  the  plant, 
when  this  portion  of  the  study  ended. 

Fish  seem  to  be  drawn  to  the  warm  water 
In  winter  months,  and  to  retreat  from  It 
durtng  summer,  the  study  said.  (This  Is 
why  the  discharge  area  is  a  popular  spot 
for  wintertime  anglers.) 

The  general  trend  seems  to  be.  however, 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  In  the  fish 
population  in  the  area. 

"If  this  trend  Is  real  and  continues  It 
can  only  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  a  gen- 
eral degradation  in  environmental  quality 
Is  occurring  In  the  Patuxent  River  system," 
the  study  said. 

About  40,000  blue  crabs  were  found  dead 
in  the  discharge  canal  area  in  late  1066. 
"This  mortality  Is  associated  with  S.KS.  ac- 
tivity and  represents  a  loss  of  one  season's 
recreational  crab  catch  In  the  estuarlne 
reach  under  study  ...  A  kill  of  striped  bass 
occurred  In  the  effluent  canal  area  In  1067." 

(Another  report  on  thermal  pollution  In 
the  Patuxent  has  been  written  by  Robert  L. 
Cory  of  the  Department  of  Interior's  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  Cory  said  he  found  that  tempera- 
ture changes  definitely  affect  aquatic  life. 
For  example,  he  said,  marine  fouling  orga- 
nisms— such  as  barnacles — showed  an  in- 
crease In  growth  In  and  near  the  (nialk  Point 
discharge  canal.) 

The  study  also  said  laboratory  research 
on  33  species  of  aquatic  life  Indicated  that 
a4-hour  exposures  to  water  hotter  Chan  00 
degrees  cause  "stcnlflcant  mortalltlea  In  a 
majority  of  the  spadM  tested  and  some  have 
heavy  losses."  However,  the  study  said  that 
"rarely  If  ever"  are  there  continuous  ex- 
posures to  very  high  temperatures  at  any 
one  point  near  the  station. 

The  study  said  that  Maryland's  new  stand- 
ard, under  which  discbarge  water  Is  not  sup- 
posed to  raise  river  temperatures  above  00 
degrees,  seems  generally   adequate. 

The  study  recommended  that  the  State 
maintain  and  enforce  Its  current  antipollu- 
tion standards,  field  test  them  on  a  stepped- 
up  basts  to  see  whether  they  should  be 
stronger,  and  expand  Its  laboratory  studies 
of  the  Cheaapeaka  Bay  ecology  to  gain  a 
greater  understanding  of  what  changes  are 
occurring. 

The  study  said  heat  might  be  put  to  such 
useful  purposes  as  stimulating  early  spawn- 
ing season  1,  attracting  fish  for  sport  and 
commercial  catching  and  eliminating  cer- 
tain organisms  such  as  barnacles.  But  fur- 
ther research  Is  needed  In  this  area,  it  said. 

To  prevent  further  pollution  of  the 
Patuxent,  the  study  recommended  that  no 
additional  heat  loads  be  allowed  In  the  area, 
that  no  exceptions  be  granted  to  the  00- 
degree  standard,  that  water  used  within  the 
plant  should  not  be  heated  above  90  degrees, 
that  metallic  pollution  be  eliminated  and 
that  chlorine  control  be  improved.  McKee 
said  he  agreed  that  chlorine  should  be  con- 
trolled and  that  he  already  has  told  Pepoo 
to  bring  Chalk  Point  into  compliance  with 
the  00-degree  standard. 

The  study  noted  that  the  power  Industry  Is 
planning  giant  generating  stations  that, 
under  current  design  techniques,  would  need 
up  to  6  million  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
or  13  times  the  water  that  the  Chalk  Point 
statkn  uses  at  full  operation. 


To  cool  these  plants,  the  study  said,  the 
Industry  will  need  more  and  more  water 
along  the  Eastern  Coast — and  the  Bay  Is  an 
obvious   target. 

"If  Industrial  and  domestic  operations  that 
require  process  water  are  permitted  to  op- 
erate under  older  technologies  it  Is  certain 
that  the  Bay  environment  will  be  de- 
graded .  .  .  ,"  the  study  warned. 

The  report  also  told  the  State  to  beware  of 
research  supplied  by  power  companies.  It 
said  that  If  the  State  had  used  only  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  industry  and  lu 
consultants,  "there  would  have  been  little 
or  no  useful  Information"  on  how  the  power 
plant  would  affect  the  rlTer  and  the  orga- 
nisms in  It. 
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SECRETARY  HICKEL  ORDERS  HALT 
IN  SANTA  BARBARA  DRILLING 
ACTIVITY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Secre- 
tary Hlckel  has  taken  another  dramatic 
step  In  connection  with  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara catastrophe.  Today  he  has  ordered 
all  oil  companies  operating  on  Federal 
lands  off  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  to  halt 
their  operations. 

I  think  it  should-  be  made  clear  that 
the  leases  that  were  issued  to  the  com- 
panies drilling  in  this  area  have  been 
outstanding  for  some  time.  The  Federal 
Government  received  substantial  bonuses 
from  the  companies  involved  for  the 
leases  when  they  were  issued.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  Federal  Government,  as  the 
landowner,  has  the  responsibility  to  take 
prompt  action  to  clean  up  these  Califor- 
nia beaches. 

If  the  companies  had  been  required  to 
compel  their  drilling  subcontractors  to 
meet  the  standards  that  we  in  Alaska 
have  set  for  our  offshore  operations,  it 
would  have  received  less  In  bonuses  but 
there  would  have  been  substantially  less 
probability  that  a  catastrophe  such  as 
has  occurred  would  have  occurred. 

I  am  confident  that  Secretary  Hickel's 
action  will  be  widely  acclaimed  as  the 
only  possible  step  that  could  have  been 
taken  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  news  release  and  the  telegrams 
he  has  sent  to  the  affected  companies  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SBcarrAST  Hickix  Okoexs  Hal*F  in  Aix  Santa 
Basbasa    Dkilxjno    and    PaooocnoN 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
today  ordered  all  oil  companies  operating  on 
Federal  lands  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif.,  to  halt  drilling  and  production  opera- 
tions In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

The  Secretary's  order  went  out  In  tele- 
grams to  the  heads  of  the  petroleum  com- 
panies which  are  now  operating  offshore  drill- 
ing rigs  and  producing  wells  on  federal  lands 
in  the  channel — Union  Oil  (Company  of  Cali- 
fornia. Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company. 
Texaco.  Inc.  Phillips  Petroleum  Company 
and  Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 

Secretary  Hlckel  said  he  talked  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell,  and  "both  strongly  concurred  in 
the  action  being  taken." 

The  Secretary's  order  came  as  Union  Oil 
personnel  continued  their  efforts  to  seal  a 
ruptured  well  5>^  miles  off  the  cotMt  that  has 
continued  to  leak  oil  Into  the  sea  since  It 
blew  out  on  January  38. 

The  order  is  not  applicable  to  the  relief 


well  now  being  drilled  by  Union  dl  for  the 
ourpose  of  sealing  off  the  leakage. 

jST^e  announced  the  order.  Secretary 
Hlckel  said.  'I  have  directed  all  of  the  oil 
companies  Involved  to  reduce  their  Pla«o™a 
oneraUons  to  a  standby  condition  untU  it  can 
^Lhown  with  some  certainty  that  we  are 
not  risking  another  blowout  in  the  area  by 
continued  drilling." 

"Our  department  engineers  produced  pre- 
liminary data  which  Indicates  that  drtlUng 
alone  may  not  poae  a  threat  of  a  blovrout, 
Secretary  Hlckel  said. 

"However,  It  has  become  Increasingly  clear 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
this  particular  geological  area. 

"1^18  lack  leaves  us  no  other  reasonable 
course  of  action  than  to  halt  drilling  until 
union's  ruptured  well  can  be  sealed,  and 
until  the  required  geological  knowledge  is 

The  Secretary's  telegram  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecuUve  officers  of  the  oil  companies  was  as 

**"PW8uant  to  tlie  provisions  o*  ^PjJfa^Jf 
laws  and  regulations  including  30  CFR  250.12 
vou  are  requested  and  directed  to  cease  all 
drilling     and     production     operations 
pending  further  notice." 

Februart  7,  1969. 

Fred  li.  Hartley. 

President.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.:  „„.».i„ 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  applicable 
laws  and  regtilatlons.  Including  30  cre 
260  12,  you  are  requested  and  directed  to 
cease  all  drilling  and  production  operations 
ST^  no.  P-0241  pending  further  notice. 
This  notice  is  not  applicable  to  the  necessary 
drilling  of  the  relief  well.  „_„„, 

WAL'TER  J .  HlCKEL , 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 


COMPETITIVE  AIRLINE  SERVICE  TO 
HAW  An 
Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  quite  re- 
cently the  transpacific  air  route  decision 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which 
was  approved  by  President  Johnson  with 
one  modification,  has  received  some  press 
comments.  Last  Friday  afternoon  Presi- 
dent Nixon  publicly  stated  hi.s  desire  to 
review  the  matter. 

My  remarks  today  are  not  addressed 
either  to  the  statements  in  the  press  or 
to  President  Nixon's  desired  intervention. 
I  just  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
most  important,  but  less  f nsatlonal 
aspect  of  this  case  is  not  overlooked.  The 
overriding  public  interest  is  in  the  initi- 
ation of  new  and  expanded  competltlye 
airline  service  to  Hawaii  and  beyond  to 
all  areas  of  the  vast  Pacific.  Such  service 
is  long  overdue.  There  is  now  an  urgent 
national  interest  in  its  prompt  establish- 
ment. ^  . 

At  the  outset  of  the  most  recent  trans- 
pacific hearing.  I  testified  in  Hawaii  on 
February  15, 1967 : 

I  urge  that  the  broadest,  long-range  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  dramatic  develop- 
ments now  tlklng  place  In  the  Paclflc-- 
developments  which  relate  both  to  HawaU  8 
Economic  development  and  to  this  nation  s 
long-standing  investment  in  and  commit- 
ment to  the  Asian  and  Pacific  nelehbors. 

I  further  said: 

I  am  certain  the  (Civil  Aeronautics)  Board 
will  give  full  consideration  to  each  (of  the 
^lin^)  in  terms  of  the  best  nterests  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  nation 


'  Pebrtjary  7, 1969. 

W  W  Keeixr, 

Chairmun  of  the  Board.  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,Bartlesville,Okla.: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  appUcs^e 
lavre  and  regiUatlons,  including  30  CPB 
260  12,  you  are  requested  and  directed  to 
cease  all  drilling  and  production  operations 
on  lease  no.  P-0166  pending  further  notice. 
Walter  J.  Hickix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Texaco,  Inc.,  New 


February  7, 1969. 
J.  Howard  Ram«in.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

Pu^iiitto  the  provisions  of  appll<»b|^ 
laws  and  regulations.  Including  30  era 
250  12.  you  are  requested  and  directed  to 
cease  all  drilling  and  production  operatloM 
on  lease  no  P-0234  pending  further  notice. 
Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

February  7,  1969. 

M.A.Wright,  ' 

Chairmon  of  the  Board,  Humble  Oil  <t  Re- 
fining Co.,  Houston,  Tex.: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  appllcab^ 
laws  and  regulations.  Inclumng  30  CTO 
250  12  you  are  requested  and  directed  to 
cease  all  drilling  and  production  operations 
on   lease  noe.   P-0188  and  P-0190,   pending 

further  notice. 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Pebroart  7.  1969. 

A.  li.  NlCKERSON, 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  MoWI  Oil  Corp.. 
New  York,  N.Y.: 
Ptirsuant  to  the  provUlons  of  appUcabie 
laws  and  regulations.  Including  30  era 
260.13,  you  are  requested  and  directed  to 
cease  aU  drilUng  and  production  operations 
on  lease  no  P-0202  pending  further  notice, 
Walter  J.  HICKEL, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  existing  pattern  of  U.S.-flag  car- 
rier service,  as  noted  by  the  Boai-d,  has 
remained  essentially  unchanged  since  the 
Pacific  case  in  1946,"  23  years  ago.  The 
current  transpacific  case  began  over  10 
years  ago,  and  the  Board  "undertook  an 
expedited  investigation  to  consider  the 
authorization  of  competitive  service  over 
the  major  Pacific  routes."  I  stress  expe- 
dited investigation"  because  needs  that 
were  urgent  in  1958  have  become  critical 
today  as  aviation  continues  its  explosive 

^"^Thls  is  particularly  true  In  Hawaii, 
which  became  a  State  after  the  instltu- 
tlon  of  this  case.  Hawaii's  need  for  air 
service  as  an  island  community  other- 
wise isolated  from  the  mainland  by  ttoe 
and  distance,  has  grown  at  a  much 
ereater  rate  than  the  rest  of  the  States. 
STirvice  is  HawaU's  lifeline  to  the 
mainland  and  the  Pacific  beyond  Hawai 
cannot  expand  and  grow  or  reach  its  f uU 
potential  in  trade  and  commerce  with- 
out improved  air  service— and  that  im- 
proved service  must  be  provided  now. 

Prom  a  national  standpoint,  the  need 
for  improved  air  service  to  and  through 
Hawaii  is  equally  imperative.  Hawaii  is 
the  hub  through  which  most  of  me 
traffic  destined  for  other  points  in  the 
Pacific  will  funnel. 

Mr  President,  the  Board,  based  on  the 
most  exhaustive  record  ever  developed 
in  an  airline  route  case,  has  thoroughly 
and  carefully  documented  their  findings 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  new  competi- 
tive service.  This  record  shows  that: 
first,  traffic  over  the  past  20  years  has 
grown  at  an  average  rate  of  20  percent 
each  year;  and,  second,  traffic  expected 
in  the  1970's  will  continue  to  grow  at  an 
equally  rapid  rate. 


The  Board,  in  its  opinion  in  the  Inter- 
national phase,  said: 

The  Examiner's  most  important  overall 
concision  concerning  the  V^-«f,f  J°"^ 
pattern  over  the  Pacific  was  that  all  of  the 
major  routes  are  now  ripe  for  competition. 

The  Board  agreed  with  the  examiner 
and  Itself  concluded: 

Increased  competition  .  i^^t*\V'«,^fl«a  ati 
to  the  development  of  a  sound  U  S.-flag  air 
Uansport«tioii  system  over  the  Pacific. 

Tlie  most  persuasive  evidence  that 
expanded  competitive  service  to  Hawaii 
and  across  the  Pacific  is  required  is  the 
clearly  inadequate  existing  service  being 
provided  by  the  incumbent  U.S.-flag  car- 
riers under  the  present  route  sti-uctuie. 
A  major  finding  of  the  Board  was: 

Service   over    each    of    the   routes   suffers 
from  one  or  more   of   the  following  condi- 
tions, which  signal  the  need  for  added  com- 
petition: persistent  high  load  factors,  partlc- 
fitariy  on  critical  sectors  atid  In  Pf  l',"'";^^! 
nericxls,   to   the   extent   of   seriously   Incon- 
^e^fncmg  many  travelers:    persistent  mgh 
fares  and  rates,  which  the  U.S.-fiag  carries 
have  made  little  attempt  to  reduce,  accom- 
nanted    by    an    illogical    and    distorted    fare 
rtrucUire:    an   unparalleled   spread   between 
bi^k-^ven  and  acwal  load  factors,  produc- 
S^ratl^  of   return   on   investment  over   a 
^ti^oi  years  which  are  far  In  excess  o 
U^o^the  Board  has  found  to  be  reasonable. 
ou'S^hi^Tullng    by    foreign    -rjle-;    and    a 
declining    U.S.-flag    share    of    the    a^aiiaDie 
S  AU  these  conmtlons  the  e^mlner  l«s 
fuUv  documented.  Increased  competition  we 
cSncluS^    18  thus  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  U.S.-flag  air  transportation 
system  over  the  Pacific. 

After  more  than  10  years  of.Piotracted 
proceedings,  the  "time  is  ™;y  Pi^l^l/ 
past"  for  a  final  resolution  of  the  tians- 
pacific  case.  ,     , 

By  way  of  critically  important  back- 
ground, it  is  essential  that  all  interested 
in  this  matter  fully  appreciate  the  re- 
Sective  roles  of  the  examiner,  the  Board, 
and  the  President  in  the  decisional  piw- 
ess  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been 
made  clear  to  date  by  the  press. 

An  examiner,  who  conducts  and  pre- 
sides over  the  hearing,  has  the  primaiy 
role  of  assessing  the  market  Potential  in 
terms  of  passenger,  cargo,  and  "iwl 
traffic.  The  examiner  is  responsible  foi 
making  findings  on  past  service  defi- 
ciencies. Additionally,  he  renders  his 
judgment  on  new  routes  to  be  created 
and  carriers  to  operate  them. 

The  role  of  the  Board  is  to  .^view  the 
examiner's  findings,  satisfy  itself  that 
they  conform  to  the  record  and  then 
to  bring  to  bear  the  Boards  expertise  on 
the  new  routes  and  the  selection  of  car- 
riers The  Board  must  do  so  in  the  broad 
frame  of  reference  of  creating  a  sensible, 
overall  air  transport  structure  and  mean- 
ingful competitive  balance  between  the 
carriers.  An  examiner  does  not  have  this 
broad  responsiblUty :  he  tries  only  indi- 
vidual cases.  The  examiner  is  essentially 
a  factfinder  whereas  the  Board  has  the 
statutory  responsiblUty  to  promote  and 
develop  an  effective  and  competitive  U.S. 
air  transport  system. 

In  an  international  route  case  the 
President's  role  is  one  of  responsiblUty 
for  foreign  affairs  and  national  defense 
and  security  considerations,  leavmg  to 
the  regulatory  agency  its  responsibility 
for  structuring  the  routes  and  selecting 
the  carriers. 
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The  transpacific  case  well  demon- 
strates the  proper  performance  of  these 
roles. 

The  Board  adopted  the  detailed  f\nd- 
ings  of  the  examiner  u  to  market  need 
and  past  service  deficiencies.  The  Board 
superimposed  Its  policy  Judgment  as  to 
the  specific  new  routes  to  be  created  and 
the  carriers  best  suited  to  provide  the 
needed  new  service.  President  Johnson 
then  applied  his  responsibility  and  In  so 
doing,  approved  the  Board's  recommen- 
dation except  for  deleting  American  Air- 
lines' route  to  Japan  because  of  pressing 
foreign  policy  considerations. 

It  Is  essential  now  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  proceed  expediuously  to  permit  the 
badly  needed  and  overdue  competitive 
service  I  am  confident  President  Nixon's 
review  will  establish  the  propriety  with 
which  this  ease  was  handled  and  the 
needed  service  will  be  permitted  to  be 
Implemented. 


A    MORE    EFPICreNT    POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  B<^CGS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  made  a  proposal  which 
I  believe  would  do  much  to  make  our 
postal  service  a  more  eiBcient  one. 

The  President  said  that  henceforth 
the  political  adviser  system  will  not  be 
used  in  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
and  rural  mail  carriers. 

That  announcement  in  itself  would  go 
far  to  removing  the  political  specter  from 
our  postal  service  by  making  some  1,600 
postmasters  and  1 .800  rural  carriers  em- 
ployable solely  on  the  basis  of  profes- 
sional qualification. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  Senate 
has  already  approved  a  change  of  that 
sort  and  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
s^ain. 

The  passage  last  year  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  provided  for  abolition 
of  the  adviser  system.  This  year,  the  act 
is  before  us  again,  sponsored  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and 
others. 

That  bill  was  developed  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  on  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve.  I  support  heartily  the  bill  and 
urge  its  prompt  passage. 

The  President  has  suggested  another 
step  which  I  also  heartily  endorse.  He 
said  he  will  submit  to  the  Congress  in 
short  order  a  proposal  which  would 
abolish  the  requirement  for  Senate  con- 
firmation of  postmaster  appointments. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  proposals  will  ef- 
fectively remove  the  Post  OfDce  from  the 
patronage  system  and  lead  to  a  more 
effective  mail  service. 


A  SECOND  LOOK  AT  THE 
SENTINEL  ABM 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
the  decision  by  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
to  defer  site  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion for  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sUe  system  and  President  Nixon's  ad- 
mission yesterday  that  the  ABM  system 
was  not  in  reality  aimed  as  a  defense 
against  a  poesible  Chinese  nuclear  at- 
tack at  last  bring  a  measure  of  sanity 
to  administration  policy  on  this  contro- 


versy and  explode  the  earlier  fictions  on 
which  the  entire  ABM  program  was 
baaed.  The  decision  by  President  John- 
son to  begin  construction  of  an  antl- 
balUstlc- missile  system  was  a  tragic  mis- 
take, exceeded  in  magnitude  only  by  his 
decision  to  escalate  our  Involvement  In 
the  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

Now.  because  of  the  Pentagon  an- 
nouncement and  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment, there  is  time  to  reconsider  ration- 
ally whether  there  Is  In  fact  a  need  for 
an  ABM  system  and  the  fantastic  impli- 
cations Involved  in  embarking  on  a  ven- 
ture of  that  magnitude. 

The  so-called  thin  ABM  system  will 
cost  taxpayers  $6  billion  and  possibly  $9 
billion  and  be  merely  the  forerunner  of 
a  thick  system  which  will  cost  anywhere 
from  $50  to  $100  billion  or  more.  Let  us 
face  the  fact  that  approval  of  the  thin 
ABM  system  was  merely  another  case 
of  the  camel  getting  his  nose  in  the  tent. 
If  work  on  the  Sentinel  system  Is  al- 
lowed to  continue,  before  long  we  would 
be  faced  with  the  construction  of  the 
biggest  boondoggle  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  would  make  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  rich,  but  would  also  result 
in  the  production  of  huge  masses  of  Junk 
that  would  be  meaningless  In  terms  of 
national  security. 

This  Is  an  indefensible  expenditure.  It 
would  -esult  in  an  utter  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money,  Just  as  all  of  the  millions 
heretofore  spent  on  the  deployment  of 
anti-balllstic-nUssile  systems  ringing 
some  cilie.s  of  our  Nation  have  been 
fruitless  and  wasteful.  The  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  has  spent  almost  $19 
billion  since  World  War  II  on  missile  sys- 
tems that  either  were  never  finished  or 
were  out  of  service  when  completed  be- 
cause of  obsolescence. 

More  than  $S  biUion  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  Nlke-AJax  missile  system, 
the  Nike- Zeus,  and  following  that  the 
Nike  X.  This  was  taxpayers'  money  down 
the  drain,  utterly  wasted.  These  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems  were  ineffective 
and  useless  by  the  time  they  were  com- 
pleted. Experience  keeps  a  dear  school. 
It  is  high  time  we  profit  by  our  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  not  perpetrate  fur- 
ther boondoggles  such  as  pi  oceeding  with 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system.  My  vote  will 
be  cast  against  any  bill  which  perpetrates 
this  waste  of  money.  Patrick  Henry  on  a 
historic  occasion  said: 

There  La  but  one  lAJXip  by  which  my  feet 
are  gutded.  and  that  It  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  of  no  way  to  Judge  the  future 
but  by  the  paat. 

Should  we  proceed  to  build  this  ABM 
system,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  almost  certain  to  respond  with  in- 
creases in  offensive  strength  which  would 
negate  any  advantage  from  ABM  deploy- 
ment. By  plimglng  ahead  with  an  ABM 
system,  we  run  the  risk  of  escalating  the 
arms  race  to  a  fantastically  high  and  un- 
believably costly  plateau.  This  upward 
spiral  of  the  arms  race  would  leave  both 
sides  with  no  more  real  security  than 
each  has  now. 

After  both  sides  have  anti-ballistic- 
missile  systems,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  race  will  then  start  all  over  again  to 
produce  new,  more  expensive,  aiul  more 
sophisticated  missiles  that  can  i>enetrate 


the  antimissile  systems.  After  another 
costly  race  is  over,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  balance  of  power  will 
settle  at  the  same  point  where  It  now 
rests. 

Our  only  real  defense  against  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  attack  is  the  deter- 
rence of  our  overwhelming  offensive 
forces.  Our  tremendous  potential  offense 
is  our  best  defense.  We  must  keep  our 
offensive  power  so  far  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  defenses  that  It  will  re- 
main perfectly  clear  and  obvious  to  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  leadership  that  a  first 
strike  against  us  will  trigger  an  unbear- 
able response.  We  must  constantly 
seek  to  improve  our  offensive  missiles 
now  standing  in  concrete  silos  and  un- 
derwater in  our  Polaris  submarines 
throughout  the  oceans  and  seas  of  the 
world. 

President  Nixon  performed  a  great 
public  service  yesterday  in  candidly  ad- 
mitting that  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
was  not  designed  as  a  permanently  lim- 
ited defense  against  a  Chinese  attack,  as 
heretofore  claimed.  Actually,  it  was  clear 
to  anyone  who  has  studied  this  matter 
carefully  that  the  Chinese  rationale  was 
a  fiction  from  its  iiiception.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  administration  will  continue  to 
approach  this  problem  In  an  orderly  and 
rational  manner.  If  so,  I  feel  confident 
that  in  due  course  the  ABM  proposal  will 
eventually  be  abandoned,  vmwept,  un- 
honored,  and  unsung.  « 

Mr.  President  this  morning  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "For  the  Sentinel,  a  Sec- 
ond Look."  The  editorial  clearly  and 
concisely  sets  forth  the  reasonableness  of 
the  administration's  approach  at  this 
time  to  the  ABM  problem  and  the  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  to  our  Nation  from 
the  decisioas  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PO«    THE    SENTlNn.,    A    SECOND    LOOK 

Ttte  Pentagon  "a  action  in  freezing  work 
now  under  way  on  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  antlb&lUstlc  nUsalle  system,  and 
President  Nixon's  comments  on  the  Sen- 
tinel yesterday  could  serve  to  restore  some 
order  to  the  debate  on  this  momentous 
project.  They  could  also  help  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  reach  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment on  It  in  an  orderly  and  rational  way. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  and  owing  to  an 
abundance  of  cross-pressures  on  all  sides, 
discussion  of  the  Sentinel  system  up  to  now 
has  all  too  often  had  the  character  of  a  kind 
of  verbal  barrage  of  Spartans  and  Sprints, 
aimlessly  directed— gone  awry.  In  fact— near- 
missing  the  point  and/or  blowing  each 
other  up. 

Ttixis.  in  behalf  of  deploying  a  Sentinel 
system  It  has  simultaneously  been  argued 
that  (1)  such  a  system  should  be  under- 
taken for  purposes  of  bargaining  with  the 
Russians  while  (2)  it  would  not  (as  charged) 
encourage  a  new  round  of  Soviet  weapons  de- 
velopment because  the  Soviets  would  under- 
stand that  It  was  a  defense  against  Chinese 
Impulsiveness  and  thus  no  metukce  to  them. 
This  kind  of  logic  has  not  been  the  monop- 
oly of  the  ABM's  defenders.  And  while  op- 
ponents of  the  deployn>ent  may  have  been 
tactically  shrewd  In  seeking  to  mobilize  local 
anxieties  about  missile  emplacement  In  op- 
position to  the  project,  no  one  could  find 
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It  ,ery  reassuring  to  think  that  decisions  as 
complex  and  senalUve  as  this  one  might  be 
wboUy  resolved  by  poUtlcal  pressure. 

Whit    Secretary    Laird    has   done    by    his 
slowdown  decision  is  to  defuse  the  argument 
^what  whUs  the  Administration  proce*^ 
with  Ita  review.  He  has  thus  bought  some 
invaluable  time  to  decide  at  what  pace  It  is 
either  prudent  or  necessary  to  Pfo«e«l^,'^^ 
the  ABM  deployment,  gearing  t^a*  decision 
to  the  forthcoming  talks  between  the  United 
States  and   the  Soviet   Union   and   to  con- 
gressional and  public  opinion  as  ^"- Af  ""f 
other  things,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that   the 
S^ision   tJ  deploy   an   ABM   system    could 
Sly  be  of  vilue  as  a  bargaining  counter 
should  those  with  Whom  ^«  ««  ^*  f '"^^ 
have   occasion   to   observe   the   Admlnlstra- 
tlon-8    project    summarily    slaughtered     in 
Congrew.  No  one  can  be  certain  at  this  point 
lust    how    strong    congressional    oPP<»»"o« 
would  be.  but  it  does  seem  evident  that  It 
Z  more   formidable   than   it   was   t^e   l^t 
time  around  In  the  Senate  and  that  If  the 
Administration  Is  entering  into  t^lk«  with 
the   Russians   when   the   subject   is   »P  Jo* 
debate,  it  will  have  a  better  chance  of  get- 
Ung  some  cooperation  on  Its  P<»'*'°'J-;"*  * 
result,  presumably,  of  consultation  with  the 
legislators.  ^  . 

President  Nixon,  for  his   part,  performed 
a  highly  valuable  service  In  candidly    (and 
Dubllcly )  describing  the  SenUnel  system  not 
as  the  permanenUy  limited  defense  against 
a  Chinese  attack  which  it  was  billed  as  be- 
fore, but  rather  in  hU  words  as  an  addition 
to  "over-all  American  defense  capabilities. 
ThU  makes  ser^e.  To  some  extent,  the  ear- 
lier position  was  taken  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
mlnlstoiluon  to  protect  Itself  from  pressure 
on  both  flanks:  the  so-called  "thin    system 
was    designed    to   satisfy    growing    demands 
from  the  military  ancl^lmportant  sectors  of 
congress  that  some   4ltlon   get  under  way. 
and  It  was  also  believed  to  be  sufficiently  cir- 
cumscribed m  Its  official  deanltion  to  be  ac- 
cepted  by  the  rest  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
never  clear  whether  it  was  more  Important 
to  suck  to  this  definition  for  purposes  of  con- 
trolling the  ambitions  of  the  military  or  the 
apprehensions   of   antlmllltary.   But   It   wm 
clear  in  the  debates  of  the  past  year  that  the 
Chinese   rationale   was   not   accepted   either 
by  those  who  were  fighting  for  the  project 
or  those  who  were  fighting  against  It.  Just 
as  Secretary  Laird  has  gained  some  time  for 
Mr  Nixon  so  Mr.  NUon  has  gained  some  free- 
dom—maneuvering  room,   really— by   pene- 
traUng   the   earlier   ficUon.   Apart  froni  ex- 
pansion into  a  full-fledged  missile  defense 
Orthat  is  even  a  possibility) .  there  are  other 
ways  m  which  the  Sentinel  project  Is  related 
to  "over-all"  defense.  These,  of  course,  may 
not  be  wholly  beneficial.  For  Just  as  you  can 
argue  that  the  Sentinel  system  would  pro- 
vide some  protection  for  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile sites,  or  that  moving  ahead  vrould  have 
Its  uses  in  bargaining  vrtth  the  Soviets,  so  the 
caA  can  be  made  that  the  Soviet  response  to 
any  formidable  move  toward  completing  an 
ABM  defense  vrtll  be  a  step  up  In  offen^ve 
weapons  and  a  corresponding  disinclination 
for  a  time  to  do  any  serious  business  In  the 

talks.  , ,  ,„ 

•mose  conversations  are  clearly  central  to 
where  we  go  from  here,  and  the  apparent 
Soviet  receptivity  to  getting  them  started 
quickly  should  be  acted  upon.  There  are  sep- 
arate reasons  for  this,  but  strictly  In  terms 
of  President  NUon-s  position  in  the  mattM 
of  the  ABM  the  case  for  going  ahead  is  sound. 
He  has  acquired  some  time  and  some  free- 
dom of  maneuver  and  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  control  over  his  own  decision  by  hold- 
ine  of!  on  further  work  on  the  deployment 
and  by  characterising  the  decision  as  part  of 
a  larger  presidential  calculaUon  concerning 
our  over-aU  defense.  Now.  and  with  some  dis- 
patch, he  would  be  weU  advised  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  be  has  created 
for  hlmaalf . 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  nation  In  the  world  with  the 
capability  of  attacking  the  United  States 
with  intercontinental  balUstic  missiles  is 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  missiles  may  threaten  our  land- 
based  ICBM  force,  but  they  cannot 
threaten  our  large  and  highly  effective 
Polaris  force  which  Is  based  on  subma- 
rines and  Is  invulnerable  to  attack.  These 
nuclear  submarines  are  capable  of  re- 
maining underwater  for  as  long  as  300 
days  and  nights.  These  missUes  have  a 
maximum  range  of  2.875  miles  No  area 
in  the  vast  land  mass  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Communist  China  is  safe  from  devas- 
tation by  missiles  fired  fi^fn  these  sub- 
marines. .      ^     t       ..u  ^, 

To  embark  upon  a  project  of  such  du- 
bious value,  at  such  fantastic  expense, 
against  the  advice  of  former  SecretMT 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  other  experts, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  pleading  with 
other  nations  against  any  further  ex- 
penditures for  such  armaments,  makes 
no  sense  whatever.  ,.     c.       ♦ 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
CMnmittee  on  Armed  Services,  Secretary 
McNamara  stated 


There  Is  no  system  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems within  presently  available  technology 
which  would  permit  the  deployment  now  of 
an  antlballlsOc  missile  defense  capable  of 
elving  us  any  reasonable  hope  of  keeping 
U  S  fatalities  below  some  tens  of  millions  In 
a  major  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  our  cities. 

He  presented  estimates  of  the  ability 
of  such  a  system  to  reduce  our  casualties 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war.  He  esti- 
mated that,  if  we  deployed  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile  system  and  the  Russians 
merely  maintained  their  present  offen- 
sive capabiUty  without  responding  to  the 
new  situation,  the  dreaded  nuclear  ex- 
change would  stUl  kill  between  20  and 
40  million  Americans.  If  the  Russians 
chose  to  respond  by  Increasing  their  of- 
fensive armaments,  ultimately  American 
fatalities  could  mount  to  120  million 

Mr  President,  what  kind  of  protection 
Is  this'  Also,  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
talk  of  protecting  50  of  our  larger  cities. 
Which  50?  What  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  the  unprotected  re- 
mainder of  our  Nation?  In  effect,  thjs  is 
a  macabre  numbers  game  which  offers 
neither  our  Nation  nor  the  Soviet  Umon 
any  real  protection  whatever. 

Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  have  been  cries  of  protest 
from  residents  of  cities  presently  ear- 
marked for  inclusion  in  the  thin  system 
who  are  fearful  of  having  missUes  with 
hydrogen  warheads  located  near  their 
homes.  With  this  dispersion  of  alomic 
weapons,  the  chances  for  an  accidental 
explosion  greatly  increases,  and  millions 
of  Americans  feel  their  Uves  would  be 
endangered  by  having  their  communi- 
ties ringed  with  live  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads. 

It  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  was  opposed  to  con- 
struction of  any  ABM  system  and  only 
reluctantly  compromised  for  the  tmn 
system  under  great  pressure  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  power- 
ful  figures   in   the    military-industrial 

Let  us  hwe  that  Defense  Secretary 


Laird  will  show  greater  resistance  to  this 
pressure.  His  dedskm  yesterday  to  forgo 
for  the  present  site  acquisition  and  a>n- 
struction  for  the  SenUnel  ABM  system 
is  a  favorable  indication.  His  action  will 
give  the  administration  and  the  Congr^ 
breathing  time  to  reconsider  this  prob- 
lem in  an  orderly  and  rational  manner. 
His  putting  the  brakes  on  the  demands 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their 
allies  in  the  militery-industrial  complex 
for  precipitous  action  on  the  ABM  sys- 
tem was  a  courageous  act  of  statesman- 
ship. Let  us  hope  that  Secretary  Laird 
continues  to  show  such  fortitude. 

In  September   1967,   his  predecessor, 
Robert  McNamara,  stated: 

None  of  the  ABM  systems  at  the  present  or 
foreseeable  state  of  the  art  would  prov.de  an 
impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  StaWs^ 
There  is  clearly  no  point  ...  in  spending  $40 
billion  if  It  is  not  going  to  buy  us  any  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  our  security.  Every 
ABM  system  that  is  now  feasible  inv^ves 
firine  defensive  missiles  at  Incoming  offen- 
sive warheads  in  an  effort  to  destroy  thenv 
But  what  many  commentators  on  this  Issue 
overlook  is  that  any  such  system  can  rather 
obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy  simply 
sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or  dummy 
warheads,  than  there  are  defensive  missiles 
capable  of  destroying  them. 

He  pointed  out  that  scientific  advisers 
to  three  Presidents— Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson— unanimously  recom- 
mended against  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  designed  to  protect  our  pop- 
ulation against  a  Soviet  attack.  Regard- 
ing any  possible  nuclear  attack  from 
China,  he  went  on  to  say 


V^e  have  the  power  not  only  to  desuoy 
completely  China's  entire  nuclear  offensive 
forces,  but  to  devasWte  her  society  as  well. 

Mr    President,  there  are  indications 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
interested  in  negotiating  for  an  agree- 
ment whereby  neither  nation  will  embark 
on  the  construction  of  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile  systems.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  if  we  do 
not  act  hastUy  in  committing  ourselves 
to  a  project  of  such  immense  proportions. 
We  should  continue  to  seek  an  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  where- 
by neither  side  would  expand  its  defen- 
sive facilities  beyond  their  present  level. 
Such  an  imderstanding  would  freeze  the 
strategic  situation  roughly  as  it  is  to- 
day,  with  each  side  depending  on  its 
offensive  missUes  to  provide  the  deter- 
No  inspection  would  be  needed  for  such 
an  agreement  since  we  are  clearly  main- 
taining a  continuous  surveillance  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  could  not  possibly 
deploy  a  system  costing  upward  of  $50 
bilUon  without  our  being  aware  of  it. 

In  the  great  nuclear  poker  game  bemg 
played  by  the  world's  only  two  real  nu- 
clear powers,  the  stakes  are  becoming 
increasingly  higher.  Powerful  forces  are 
exerting  and  will  continue  to  exert  tre- 
mendous pressures  on  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  proceed  with  the 
oonstrucUon  of  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. We  know  that  the  miUUry-mdus- 
trial  complex,  against  which  President 
Eisenhower  warned  the  Nation,  favors 
this  appropriation.  The  power  of  big  de- 
fense contractors  to  Influence  the  ABM 
decision  is  great.  A  recent  advwtisement 
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by  an  InvAetment  analysis  Arm  was  en- 
titled "Nike  X:  $30  Billion  for  Whom?" 
It  listed  2t  companies  with  large  defense 
contracts  that  "could  profit  handsomely" 
If  a  full-scale  ABM  system  were  to  be 
Installed.  This  has  been  broken  down  to 
show  that  companies  on  the  list  have  300 
plants  in  42  States  and  172  congressional 
districts,  with  a  mlnimiun  of  1  million 
employees.  Even  a  political  novice  can 
leadlly  see  that  this  adds  up  to  a  great 
deal  of  potential  political  influence  and 
pressure. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
spend  these  billions  of  dollars  to  help  to 
cure  the  many  troubles  afflicting  our 
cities  and  millions  of  Americans  living 
in  ijoverty  and  hunger  than  to  waste 
them  on  a  plaything  of  the  generals  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


OPERATINO  FUNDS  OP  SELECT 
COMMTITEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND 
HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Commlttae.  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  In  protesting  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee's decision  to  cut  the  operating  funds 
of  the  select  committee  from  $250,000  to 
$150,000.  This  cut.  which  amounts  to  40 
percent  of  the  select  committee's  request, 
is  a  very  serious  matter. 

On  July  30,  1968.  the  Senate  unanl- 
t»  lusly  approved  Senate  Resolution  281. 
«filch  established  the  select  committee. 
Ihe  committee  was  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete study  of  all  materials  pertaining  to 
the  food,  medical,  and  other  related  basic 
needs  among  the  American  people.  Mat- 
ters within  the  committee's  mandate  in- 
clude first,  the  extent  and  causes  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States,  including  educational,  health, 
welfare,  and  other  matters  related  to 
malnutrition:  second,  the  failure  of 
food  programs  to  reach  many  citizens 
who  lack  adequate  quantity  or  quality  of 
food:  third,  the  means  by  which  this 
Nation  can  bring  an  adequate  supply  of 
nutritious  food  and  other  related  neces- 
sities to  every  American:  fourth,  the  di- 
visions of  responsibility  and  authority 
within  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  including  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  congressional  consideration 
and  oversight  of  coordinated  programs 
to  assure  that  every  resident  of  the 
United  States  has  adequate  food,  medi- 
cal assistance,  and  other  basic  related 
necessities  of  life  and  health:  and.  fifth, 
the  degree  of  additional  Federal  action 
desirable  in  these  areas. 

Despite  the  cnicial  duties  assigned  to 
the  committee  by  the  Senate,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  receive  authority  to  em- 
ploy a  staff  or  expend  fimds  until  Oc- 
tober 4,  1968.  when  the  Senate  agreed  to 
an  authorized  budget  of  $25,000  through 
January  31,  1969.  It  was  clear  to  every- 
one concerned  that  if  the  committee  was 
to  even  come  close  to  fulfilling  the  Sen- 
ate's mandate,  it  would  need  a  much 
larger  budget.  Frankly.  I  believe  that 
$25,000  was  too  small  a  figure,  but  since 
the  committee  staff  believed  that  It 
could  operate  on  that  amount,  I  ac- 
cepted their  calculations. 

Now.  even  that  very  tight  figure  has 


been  significantly  slashed.  Tills  is  sim- 
ply not  acceptable,  especially  in  light  of 
some  of  the  evidence  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition which  our  committee  has  al- 
ready received.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  all 
aware  of  the  preliminary  findings  of  the 
National  Nutrition  Survey,  reported  to 
the  commKtee  by  Dr.  Schaefer.  While  we 
have  just  skimmed  the  surface,  it  Is  al- 
ready evident  that  the  problems  of  him- 
ger  in  America  are  even  more  severe  than 
any  of  us  anticipated. 

The  budget  cut  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  open  to  serious  challenge  in  and  of 
itself.  But  the  cut  is  especially  indefensi- 
ble when  it  is  considered  that  almost 
every  other  investigating  committee  was 
given  the  funds  it  requested :  and  in  most 
instances,  the  budgets  of  these  other 
committees  were  larger  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  Select  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Nutrition  Needs. 

The  American  people  have  closely  fol- 
lowed these  hearings.  Surely  they  will 
not  want  to  see  its  work  hamstnmg  by 
an  inadequate  budget. 


LET  THE  MISSILE  TALKS  BEGIN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  and  Intention  of  President  Nixon 
that  the  next  few  years  will  be  a  period 
of  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation. 
I  am  sure  we  all  share  this  hope  of  our 
new  President  and  wish  him  success. 

There  is  no  area  where  a  period  of  ne- 
i;otiatlon  rather  than  confrontation  is 
more  important  than  in  arms  control.  I 
believe  that  both  countries  gradually  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  ever-in- 
creasing investment  in  offensive  and  de- 
fensive missiles  does  not  bring  an  in- 
crease in  security  but  only  makes  us 
poorer  and  thereby  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  social  problems  facing 
both  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  recently  indi- 
cated that  it  wishes  to  begin  negotiations 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles.  According  to  an 
excellent  article  by  Victor  Zorza.  this 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  IJnlon 
came  after  considerable  debate  and  con- 
troversy within  the  Soviet  hierarchy.  The 
Soviet  Union,  it  seems,  also  has  Its  hawks 
and  doves.  Mr.  Zorza  points  out  that  the 
position  and  credibility  of  those  within 
the  Soviet  Union  who  argue  for  missile 
talks  will  be  damaged,  perhaps  beyond 
repair,  if  President  Nixon  listens  to  those 
in  the  United  States  who  argue  against 
immediate  tallcs  on  missile  limitation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Nixon 
Could  Aid  Soviet  Doves  by  Agreeing  to 
Missile  Talks,"  written  by  Victor  Zorza. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Coclo  Aid  Sovirr  Dovxa  by  AcaxuNO 
TO  Mwn.B  Tauu 

(By  Victor  Zorsa) 

London. — The  Soviet  inTltatlon  to  Preal- 
dent  Nixon  to  enter  Into  mlaalle  limitation 
talks  might  have  been  designed  as  a  trap. 

Whether  It  was  so  designed  depends  on 
which  of  the  Kremlin  factions  Inspired  It. 
For  In  addition  to  those  Soviet  leaders  who 
really    want   dlsarmanMnt,    there   are   those 


who  believe,  as  Is  evident  from  the  Soviet 
press,  that  genuine  disarmament  is  un- 
attainable In  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

Until  the  middle  of  last  year,  this  second 
group  balked  the  repeated  efforts  of  Premier 
Kosygln.  reflected  In  bis  public  and  private 
utterances,  to  accept  President  Johnson's 
longstanding  invitation  to  join  In  missile 
limitation  talks.  The  Kremlin  accepted  the 
Invitation  only  when  It  became  evident  that, 
In  the  absence  of  missile  limitation,  the 
United  States  would  proceed  rapidly  to 
vastly  Increase  Its  strategic  forces. 

It  Is  thus  arguable  that  the  recent  Soviet 
agreement  to  Join  In  talks,  and  the  calcu- 
lated and  pressing  reminder  of  this  Issued 
In  Moscow  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Nixon's  inaugu- 
ration, were  Inspired  not  by  the  dlsarmers. 
but  by  their  opponents.  They  might  have 
nnally  agreed  to  the  talks  In  the  hope  that 
these  might  lull  American  suspicions  and 
delay  the  American  arms  drive,  while  giving 
the  Soviet  Union  additional  time  to  develop 
secretly  Its  own  strategic  strength. 

Duplicity  of  this  kind  Is  a  habitual  tool 
of  Soviet  diplomacy.  The  honeyed  words  and 
smiles  of  the  Soviet  leaders  after  the  Clerna 
and  Bratislava  meetings,  just  before  the  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  are  only  the  most 
recent  example  of  this. 

An  even  closer  parallel  Is  to  l>e  found  In 
the  repeated  Soviet  assurances  to  President 
Kennedy  that  the  Sovlfct  Union  was  not  In- 
troducing offensive  missiles  to  Cuba — at  the 
very  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  secretly 
doing  Just  that. 

Less  obvious,  bxit  even  more  relevant  to  the 
prospect  of  missile  limitation  talks.  Is  the 
Kremlin's  apparent  duplicity  during  the  first 
months  of  the  Kennedy  presidency,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were 
observing  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests 
while  their  delegates  were  trying  to  nego- 
tiate a  permanent  ban  In  Geneva. 

President  Kennedy  insisted  that  the  mora- 
torium must  be  observed.  But  the  Kremlin 
used  the  cover  of  the  Geneva  talks  to  prepare 
its  60-megaton  test  with  which  It  perfidiously 
breached  the  moratorium,  and  which  was 
later  claimed  to  have  given  the  Russian.s 
a  100-megaton  bomb  and  a  vast  superiority 
over  the  United  States. 

President  Kennedy  vowed  that  he  would 
never  again  allow  himself  to  be  caught  "with 
his  trousers  down,"  and  President  Nixon 
must  now  consider  whether  he  ought  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  a  similar  danger  while  the 
missile  limitation  talks  proceed  In  the  usual 
.slow  and  leisurely  way. 

Certainly  the  two  situations  are  not  exact- 
ly similar,  but  there  are  enough  parallels  to 
Invite  comparison,  and  to  draw  the  ob- 
vious lesson.  But  the  less  obvious  parallels 
should  also  be  considered.  For  there  was 
considerable  evidence  at  the  time  that  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  was  engaged  in  a  tough 
struggle  vrlth  his  opponents  in  the  Kremlin 
over  the  resources  to  be  devoted  to  defense. 

Khrushchev's  power  position  was  chal- 
lenged, and  in  order  to  survive  he  had  to 
give  them  what  they  wanted  in  the  way  ol 
arnu  or  at  least  to  make  a  60-megaton  bang 
to  show  that  Russia  already  had  much  bigger 
and  better  weapons  than  America. 

There  was  evidence  of  the  challenge  to 
Khrushchev  between  the  lines  of  the  Soviet 
press,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  drop 
private  hints  to  Western  leaders  that,  unless 
they  met  him  half-way  on  the  disarmament 
questions  then  under  discussion,  his  position 
In  the  Kremlin  might  be  endangered: 

His  greatest  need  was  for  rapid  progress 
at  the  Geneva  talks  on  the  nuclear  test  ban. 
An  agreement  at  Geneva  which  he  could 
present  to  his  Kremlin  associates  as  reason- 
ably satisfactory  would  have  eased  the  pres- 
sures on  him,  and  he  would  not  have  had  to 
break  the  moratorium  by  ordering  the  60- 
megaton  test. 

But  President  Kennedy,  too,  was  under 
pressure  from  those  wbo  advised  against  any 
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iiijiiooarin-i  on  security  grounds,  and  from 
S^^ho  confidently  ridiculed  "tbe  noUon 
that  Khruahchev's  power  U  far  from  ab«>lute 
or  secure."  The«  stories,  they  «tplaln«l.  'were 
being  spread  'to  pave  the  way  for  one-sided 
concessions  by  the  West." 

If  the  concessions  which  Khrushchev 
needed  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in 
1961— as  they  were  ultimately  made  in  1968 
when  the  President  overcame  the  opposition 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  and  from 
others— the  test  ban  treaty  might  have  been 
signed  two  years  earlier.  Russia's  60-megaton 
t«it  would  have  been  averted,  the  whole 
course  of  international  affairs  might  have 
been  greatly  changed.  

Now  the  Soviet  leadership  Is  once  again 
locked  in  struggle,  and  powerful  voices  in  the 
West  advise  against  immediate  talks  on  mis- 
sile llmitaUon.  Melvln  Laird,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  would  like  to  wait  eight  or  nine 
months.  But  the  Kremlin  could  use  this 
waiting  period  just  as  effectively  to  bulld^ 
Its  strength  as  it  could  use  a  similar  period 

of  talks.  . . 

U  Mr  Nixon  listens  to  Laird,  and  to  those 
who  once  again  disregarded  the  evidence  of 
the  struggle  in  the  KrenUln.  the  delay  might 
weU  enable  the  Soviet  hawks  to  score  the 
kind  of  irreversible  victory  that  they  won 
when  they  brought  about  the  faU  of  Khru- 
shchev. ,  ,  ._ 
The  Issues  in  the  present  struggle  (as  de- 
scribed in  my  weekly  newsletter)  are  much 
tSeiune  as  m  the  past.  Early  talk,  could 
give  the  Kremlin  doves  the  chance  they 
need.  Further  delays  coiUd  undermine  their 
already  shaky  positions. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  similar  debate  over 
immediate  raissUe  talks  is  now  in  prog- 
ress within   the  new  administraUon.  I 
urge  President  Nixon  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  idea  of  going  ah^d  im- 
mediately with  technical  missUe  (Uscus- 
sions  with  the  Russians.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  fully  appreciate  that  a  new  adminis- 
tration would  find  it  difficult  to  develop 
a  negotiating  position  within  the  first 
few  weeks  in  office.  In  my  view,  however, 
technical  discussions,  which  are  the  nec- 
essary prelude  to  fuU-scale  negotiation, 
could  begin  immediately.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  offensive  and  defensive  missiles 
we  must  first  establish  a  technical  and 
factual  basis  for  negotiations.  This  could 
be  done  by  beginning  missile  Ulks  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  urge  the  President  to  open  the  way 
to  these  discussions.  I  would  hope  the 
President  would  annoimce  such  a  deci- 
sion as  soon  as  possible.  If  Mr.  Zorza  is 
correct  we  run  the  risk  in  any  further  de- 
lay of  encouraging  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  oppose  any  discussions  or 
negotiations. 
The  time  to  act  is  now. 


At  another  point,  that  great  President 
observed: 

The  history  oX  every  nation  Is  eventuaUy 
written  in  the  way  it  cares  tot  its  strtl. 


THE  10-YEAR  EXTENSION  OP  GREAT 
PLAINS  CONSERVATION  BILL  A 
LEGISLATIVE  MUST 


Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  depression, 
when  famUy  after  family  was  being 
driven  from  their  farms  by  choking  dust 
storms  that  depleted  the  human  spirit 
as  well  as  the  land.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  urged  the  Nation  to  take  steps 
to  protect  and  conserve  its  soil.  He  said: 

We  think  of  our  land  and  water  and  hu- 
man resouKies  not  as  sUtlc  and  sterile  pos- 
sessions, but  as  life  giving  assets  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  wise  provision  for  future  days. 


Since  the  days  of  the  Dust  Bowl  and  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  this  Nation  has 
worked  to  develop  conservation  proce- 
dures capable  of  preventing  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  land  by  wind  and 
water.  One  of  the  finest  programs  that 
we  developed  :'s  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program,  which  Congress  au- 
thorized in  1956.  «  _*   u 

Through  this  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  in- 
dividual farmers  and  ranchers,  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  to  conserve  some 
57  million  acres  of  land  In  421  counties 
in  10  States.  Over  31,500  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  made  these  contracts  to 
cover  rangeland  and  cropland  with  per- 
manent vegetation  such  as  grass  and 
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Essentially,  this  has  been  a  program 
to  protect  against  drought.  Special  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  converting 
land  that  is  unsuitable  for  sustained  crop 
production  into  permanent  grass.  By 
covering  these  lands  with  a  permanent 
cover  of  vegetation,  soU  is  protected  from 
wind  and  water  erosion  and  moisture  is 
conserved.  The  meteorological  history  of 
the  Great  Plains  area  shows  that  there  is 
nearly  always  a  drought  somewhere  in 
the  Plains.  As  a  result  of  this  conserva- 
tion program,  however,  the  coming  of  a 
drought  is  a  less  costly  blow  to  agricul- 
tural families  of  the  region. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  since 
1956  Farmers  and  ranchers  in  my  own 
Stote  of  Texas  have  entered  into  10,141 
contracts  to  conserve  some  12,809,000 
acres  in  99  counties.  That  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  contracts  under  this 
program  since  it  began  operating  in  1956. 
The  Federal  Government  has  obligated 
some  $34,603,000  under  these  Texas  con- 
tracts In  Texas  today,  336.900  acres  of 
land  now  have  a  permanent  vegetation 
cover.  Another  622,000  acres  of  ranch 
land   has   been   reseeded   to  assure   its 

protection.  

This  conservation  program  has  been  a 
great  success.  Through  this  cooperative. 
volunUry  effort,  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  Colorado.  Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dalcota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming— 
the  10  States  of  the  Great  Plains— now 
have  Increased  protection  agamst  the 
hazards  of  soU  and  climate.  For  many  ol 
these  fanners  and  ranchers,  this  pro- 
gram has  allowed  them  to  stobillze  their 
agricultural  yields,  thus  making  their 
income  more  dependable.  For  many,  Uus 
program  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween staying  on  or  leaving  their  f  arm  P^ 
ranch  to  join  the  unemployed  in  the 

cities. 

The  current  authority  for  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  expires  on 
December  31,  1971.  The  strong  beginning 
that  we  have  made  must  be  continued. 
It  is  felt  that  a  10-year  extension  of  the 
program  is  needed  to  Insure  the  con- 
servation of  the  Great  Plains.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  joined  with  Senator  Geohce 
McGovEBN  and  11  other  Senators  in  co- 
sponsorslilp  of  S.  43.  a  blU  to  extend  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  for 
10  years,  through  1981.  In  addition,  S.  43 


authorized  additional  8tf>proprlatlons  of 
$100  million  during  this  10-year  period. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  my 
strongest  support,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  have  early  action  on  the  needed 
extension  of  this  most  valuable  con- 
servation program. 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  CHANGE 
Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  heart- 
ily endorse  Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Blount's  action  in  removing  post- 
master appointments  and  rural  letter 
carriers  from  the  patronage  system.  He 
has  removed  such  appointments  from 
the  area  of  politics  and  placed  them  in 
their  rightful  role  as  competitive  civil 
service  jobs. 

The  post  office  system  has  long  been  in 
need  of  reform.  "We  can  look  forward  to 
an  Improved  efficiency  in  this  branch  of 
the  Government,  as  a  result  of  these 
reforms.  ,  .       ^.  . 

Delivering  the  Nation's  mail  is  a  high- 
ly specialized  and  Increasingly  technical 
job.  It  should  be  administered  by  the 
most  qualified  men  available,  from  with- 
in the  Post  Office  Department  itself, 
rather  than  by  poUtlcal  appointees  who 
are  unlikely  to  have  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative ability  or  imderstanding  of 

the  job.  ._  .  .^ 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  re- 
forms are  being  instituted  in  such  a  busi- 
nesslike   manner.   Veteran's   preference 
for  the  civil  service  examinations  wiU 
stUl  apply,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Fur- 
ther, the  existing  civU  service  register 
will    be    closely    reviewed    to    discover 
whether  political  Influences  were  pres- 
ent In  past  appointments  or  classifica- 
tions. If  such  Influences  are  discovered 
to  have  existed,  the  situation  will  be  cor- 
rected But  the  bulk  of  the  clvU  service 
register  will  still  be  applicable  and  the 
new  system  will  not  require  major  or 
expensive  alterations  to  make  It  effective. 
For  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States   have   suffered   from   Inadequate 
mail  service.   I  know   that  Postmaster 
General  Blount's  reforms  are  an  Impor- 
tant first  step  in  bringing  the  postal  serv- 
ice into  the  20th  century. 


FORCED  RETIREMENT  TAKES 

ITS  TOLL 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  necessary  to  focus 
the  attention  of  Congress  on  the  magni- 
tude and  significance  of  the  "retirement 
revolution"— a  revolution  whose  impact 
is  only  beginning  to  come  to  the  surface 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  have  the 
number  of  Americans,  age  65  and  over. 
Increased  since  1900  from  3  mUUon  to 
20  million,  but  the  number  of  years  they 
will    Uve    In    retirement    wUl    increase 
markedly.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
there   will   be   maiiy   more   Americans 
spending  more  and  more  time  in  re- 
tirement. . 

The  institution  of  retirement  has  been 
described  as  one  of  life's  toughest  adjust- 
ments. About  5  mllUon  Americans.  65 
and  over,  live  In  poverty.  But  the  retiree 
has  much  more  to  learn  than  how  to 
Uve  on  a  substantially  reduced  income. 
He  suddenly  discovers  that  retirement 
involves  a  psychological  adjustment  far 
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8rreat«r  than  he  had  anticipated.  In  a 
society  which  he  leama  Is  work  oriented 
and  youth  oriented,  he  loees  hla  Incentive 
and  nnally.  too  often,  his  reason  for  liv- 
ing. His  life  too  frequently  Is  almletw  and 
lonely,  and  the  extra  years  that  science 
has  added  In  longevity  are  only  an  extra 
burden.  A  witness  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement  and  the  Individual 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  ex- 
pressed It  this  way : 

Retirement  c«n  be  rewarding-  or  It  cnn  be 
deadly.  One  of  the  moat  common  syndrome* 
we  practicing  physicians  are  called  upon 
to  treat  la  retirement  shock.  Suicide,  often 
mnrtwl  ••  an  accident,  huppena  too  fre- 
quantly. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  of  thLs 
problem  which  deserves  attention.  More 
and  more  Americans  are  being  forced 
into  retirement  because  of  arbitrary' 
chronological  age  alone:  and  at  a  time 
when  they  are  at  the  peak  of  their  pro- 
ductivity and  creativity. 

These  two  related  problems  are  a  con- 
tinuing concern  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retlfement'and  the  Individual.  Both  are 
eloqtftntljT 'Knd  InteUlgently  discussed  in 
an  article  by  Dr.  R.  F  Sondag  In  the 
July-Aug\ist  1968  issue  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Review  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Dr.  Sondag  Is  chief,  di- 
vision of  health  care  facilities  and 
chronic  Illness.  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health. 

I  ask  uiumlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Porced  Retirement  In  Prime 
of  Life  Called  Absurd  Waste."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FoaccD  RmmuiEMT  in  PrnmcB  or  hirm  Caixed 

Aasuas  Wastx — Maitt  WoaicEas  at  Prtsi- 

CAL    Alto   MUfTAI.    PSAK    WHEN   THmOWN    ON 
iNOPSraiAI.  SCKAPHXAP 

(By  R.  P.  Sondag.  MJ>.) 

Had  you  ever  wondered  about  the  health 
conditions  at  the  time  that  Christ  was  bom? 
History  tells  us  'bat  th*  avwrage  life  expaot- 
ancy  was  only  22  years.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible. doM  It?  What  were  the  prevailing  type 
of  diseases  to  take  such  a  heavy  toll  of  life 
at  that  time?  They  were  diseases  of  aith.  con- 
tagion, and  infection.  It  hardly  seems  be- 
lievable that  people  did  not  know  simple 
cleanliness  can  avoid  a  host  of  health  prob- 
lems. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  here 
In  America  we  had  gained  13  years  In  life  ex- 
pectancy. A  ripe  34  years  was  the  average  at 
that  time.  In  the  next  100  years  (by  about 
1860).  we  had  raised  this  to  43  years.  By 
1900.  It  was  up  to  47  years  and  today  it  ex- 
ceeds 70  years.  During  the  past  100  years,  the 
Increase  In  life  expectancy  has  been  greater 
than  In  all  previous  recorded  time.  To  put 
It  more  clearly.  It  took  about  1.860  years  to 
gain  30  years  in  life  expectancy,  but  during 
the  last  100  years  we  were  able  to  add  more 
than  38  years  on  top  of  this. 

Tes,  there  are  more  taxes  and  smog  and 
CralBc  Jams  today.  Life  Is  complicated,  but 
we  have  more  time  to  live  It,  more  time  to 
search  for  the  Important  things.  For  those 
who  long  for  the  "good  old  days"  when 
everything  was  "easy  going."  we  miut  remind 
them  that  along  with  "easy  golngnesis" 
people  had  to  accept  the  greater  health  haz- 
;trds  and  a  much  shorter  life  span. 

With  more  effective  control  of  the  cUssaies 
;u>:«oclated  with  childbirth.  Infancy,  and 
youth.  Ices  of  Ufe  from  these  deTastatloos 
has  greatly  decreased.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
munity now  must  strive  for  control  of  those 
(iiKeases  which  are  most  common  In  older 


age  groups  More  persons  are  now  surviving 
to  aged  which  are  characterised  by  a  high 
Incidence  of  heart  and  kidney  diseases,  can- 
cer, diabetes  mellltus.  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
gout,  snd  the  mental  and  physiological 
changes  associated  with   the  aging  process. 

Aging  Is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with 
chronic  lllnees  or  senility.  The  prevention 
or  delay  of  the  development  of  the  diseases 
of  the  oglng  In  one  of  the  most  Important 
reaponslbllltles  of  medldne  today.  In  order 
that  the  potentialities  of  the  elderly  may  be 
developed  and  utilised  more  widely.  The  ulti- 
mate hope,  of  course.  U  for  prevenUon.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  preventive  medicine;  The 
community  type  as  represented  by  the  typi- 
cal public  health  approach,  and  the  private 
type  as  represented  primarily  by  the  Indi- 
vidualized service  rendered  In  the  offlces 
of  private  practitioners  of  medicine.  The 
predominant  role  must  be  played  by  the 
private  physicians. 

Any  health  program  (or  the  aging  and  the 
aged  should  emphsslas  ths  dsTslopmsnt  of 
personal  preventive  bsaltli  ssnrtcss  tor  adults. 
Aging  Is  a  biolo^cal  and  physiological 
process  going  on  In  each  of  us.  Biological 
barriers  to  long  life  Include  tissue  deteriora- 
tion which  usually  begins  to  manifest  Itself 
between  the  ages  of  3ft  and  4ft  years.  These 
are  degeneration  of  the  vascular  system,  the 
skeleton,  and  the  nervotu  system.  Suggestive 
experimental  data  Indicate  more  effective 
conuol  of  these  tissue  breakdowns  In  the 
not-too-«Ustant  future. 

Fitness,  physical  and  mental.  Implies  more 
than  disease  prevenUon.  It  encompasses  an 
opUmum  condition  of  dynamic  well-being 
for  each  growing,  aging  Individual.  To  en- 
Joy  such  an  enviable  experience,  deteriora- 
tion miut  t>e  kept  at  the  very  minimum  and 
acUve  measures — including  diet,  weight  con- 
trol, exercise,  work.  rest,  and  recreaUon — 
are  essential. 

The  progressive  development  of  a  niunber 
of  chronic  diseases,  or  of  the  complications 
due  to  them,  can  be  prevented  by  early  de- 
tection and  treatment  Greater  attention  to 
the  promotion  of  positive  health  or  a  higher 
level  of  chronic  wellness  (as  opposed  to 
chronic  Illness)  from  Infancy  through  adult- 
hood beyond  the  years  of  maturity  Is  essen- 
Ual. 

A  most  serious  handicap  Is  the  Insldlotu 
natiu^  of  the  development  of  the  majority 
of  chronic  Illnesses.  Their  onsets  tend  to  be 
asymptomaUc  and  tbsy  oCtsn  piogrsss  slow- 
ly with  little  or  no  pain  or  dlscotnfort  In  the 
earlier  stages.  This  encourages  the  person  af- 
flicted, even  when  he  suspects  the  condition, 
to  delay  In  seeking  medical  advice  and  care. 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  handicaps, 
therefore.  Is  the  difficulty  of  getting  Individ- 
uals to  protect  themselves,  to  obtain  periodic 
medical  examinations  and,  if  necesary.  early 
and  adequats  trsatment.  The  privilege  of 
longevity  carries  with  It  the  obligation  of 
personal  effort  toward  health  maintenance. 
This,  In  consideration  of  the  inherent  fraUl- 
tles  of  human  nature,  is  the  seat  of  much  of 
the  problem.  A  number  of  psychological 
blocks  must  be  counteracted.  The  Individual 
must  overcome  a  considerable  amount  of 
inertia  and  do  something  which  is  not  of  Im- 
mediate or  apparent  benefit.  Pear  of  a  positive 
diagnosis  ssnrss  as  a  deterent  for  some.  whUe 
others  rebel  at  thought  of  potential  restric- 
tions upon  their  personal  habits  and  pleas- 
ures. The  only  weapon  available  against 
thsse  deterrents  Is  Increased  and  persistent 
sducaUonal  measures.  The  ultimate  goal 
should  bs  ths  establishment  of  periodic  med- 
ical examinations  as  part  of  the  accepted 
cultural  behavior  of  our  civilization,  as  has 
occurred  to  a  consldernble  degree  with  regard 
to  the  immunization  of  children  against 
many  communicable  diseases.  With  the  re- 
markable advances  of  science,  it  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  die. 

Society's  attitude  towards  older  citizens 
Is  In  drastic  need  of  a  thorough  house-clean- 
ing. There  are  a  number  of  firmly  entrenched 
customs  followed  by  btialnesa.  industry,  la- 


bor, the  professions,  and  also  certain  de- 
partments of  government  which  militate 
against  healthy  aging. 

Retirement  at  age  65  Is  a  practice  that 
should  be  up  for  retirement  Itself.  The  sud- 
den loss  of  a  Job  when  a  worker  has  reached 
his  finest  hour  often  shortens  a  man's  life. 
Por  many  It  Is  a  humiliating  shock 

Of  course,  retirement  means  many  things 
which  vary  according  to  the  person  and  his 
desires  and  his  economic  support.  Too  many 
of  our  older  citizens  accept  defeat  because 
the  community  emphasizes  the  fact  "You  are 
an  old  man." 

We  are  now  facing  a  new  frontier  which 
promises  a  longer  life,  a  richer  life  for  our 
aging  citizens.  More  frequently,  even  com- 
monplace. It  will  be  possible  to  reach  the 
round  century  in  reasonably  good  health. 

In  planning  for  a  round  century  of  exist- 
ence, the  life  span  might  be  divided  Into 
trimesters  of  30  years  each.  They  would  be 
divided  as  follows: 

Prom  I  to  30  years  of  age.  the  active, 
growing  person  should  be  schooled  in  the 
basic  facts  of  health,  biological  and  social 
activities.  The  young  learn  from  the  old  and 
the  old  learn  from  the  young.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  first  trimester,  from  20  to  30 
the  young  adult  learns  his  profession,  train- 
ing, or  work — the  first  jnajor  ambition  to 
be  served.  Science  has  the  information  now 
to  keep  the  first  trlnwster  from  1  to  30  years, 
a  heathly.  active,  developmental  period. 

In  the  second  trimester,  from  30  to  60 
years,  there  is  the  full  flush  of  vigorous  bi- 
ological activity,  the  establishment  of  a 
family,  and  becoming  a  useful  member  of 
society  in  one's  life  work.  The  full  bloom 
of  enjoying  continued  intellectual  growth 
and  gaining  new  knowledge  should  add  to  the 
strength  and  vlUllty  of  the  Individual.  In 
this  critical  third,  family  bonds  are  devel- 
oped and  strengthened  and  the  emotional 
glow  of  family  and  friends  make  life  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  There  Is  the  thrilling 
drive  to  atUIn  the  summit  of  the  years.  This 
sxunmlt  chronologically,  Is  the  third  tri- 
mester from  the  period  60  or  65  to  90.  Tet. 
foolishly,  society  now  saj-s  that  at  65  n 
man  Is  finished. 

The  years  from  60  to  90  for  many  In- 
dividuals represent  the  most  enjoyable  period 
of  living.  For  more  pe<^le  to  gain  the  en- 
during satisfactions  implied  In  the  phrase 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
a  clear  appreciation  of  healthy  practices  of. 
living  must  appear. 

It  is  not  what  one  retires  from  but  what 
one  retires  to  that  determines  the  content  of 
living  at  the  summit  of  his  life  span. 

Retirement  can  be  rewarding — or  it  can  he 
deadly. 

Biologically,  withdrawal  from  action,  either 
of  muscle  or  mind,  ends  In  fiabblness  or 
atrophy.  When  a  man  retires  from  Ufe,  Ufe 
retires  from  him.  It  is  our  first  conviction 
that  life  Is  worth  living.  There  Is.  or  can  be, 
a  crescendo  to  a  goal  worthy  of  the  man 
and  of  society  as  well.  Man  Is  a  goal-directed 
individual.  Aimless  living  is  sick  living  for 
which,  we  believe  there  is  a  cure. 

Aging  is  an  exceedingly  individual  experi- 
ence. The  retired-out-of-Ufe,  secluded, 
protected  existence  Is  dangerous,  since  we 
weaken  Just  when  our  horizons  should  be  ex- 
panding. 

Our  biological  rhythms  are  so  regiUated 
that  each  cell,  each  organ  gains  strength 
through  the  cycle  of  action  and  repose. 
Withdrawal  of  activity  weakens  these  same 
cells. 

The  lengthening  life  span  with  citizens  re- 
maining healthy  nearer  and  nearer  the  cen- 
tury milestone,  plus  a  lowering  of  the  first 
retirement  age.  opens  up  new  periods  of 
leisure  and  the  opportunity  for  one's  second 
career.  Of  course,  this  will  require  a  more 
capacious  appreciation  of  our  great  poten- 
tials In  the  later  years. 

As  a  Nation,  ws  have  been  sickness-ori- 
ented. Practically  aU  of  the  funds  voted  by 


congress  for  reswirch  are  directed  to  the 
study  of  the  control  of  Illness  and  the  re- 
habiliUtion  of  patients.  Now  U  the  time  for 
us  to  become  health-oriented  and  to  empha- 
size the  positive.  A  national  program  encour- 
aKing  people  to  stay  out  of  the  hospital  and 
w  keeractlve.  as  long  as  they  are  «We  Physi- 
cally and  mentally,  would  pay  rich  dividends, 
not  least  important.  It  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous money-saver.  ..^  _ 
As  acute  diseases  are  being  brought  un- 
der control,  long-term  disorders— especially 
deterioration  of  the  heart  and  blood  vm- 
sels  cancer,  and  mental  disorders— vrtll  con- 
sUtute     the     major     iUnesses     for     future 

**  A^new'^plcture  of  abundant  and  enjoyable 
health  in  later  years  Is  now  within  reach. 
Workers  are  young  longer  while  the  age  «[ 
retirement  is  moving  downward.  Thus,  with 
an  extending  Ufe  expectancy  and  the  prom- 
ise of  vigorous  health  Into  the  eighties  and 
nineties,  the  dilemma  of  what  the  content 
of  these  post-retirement  years  should  be  is 
of  startling  Importance. 

INDtVn>t7AL   EXPEXIXNCB 

Retirement  can  be  a  many-splendored  oc- 
casion, but  It  is  an  exceedingly  individual  ex- 
perience. It  may  lead  to  wide  corridors  of 
Mcltlng  new  fields  or.  too  often.  It  Is  a  sorry 
closing  of  one's  chief  interest  in  life  with 
uncertainty  and  despair  in  the  offing  At 
the  time  of  life  when  Individuals  should  be 
Uvlng  In  the  full  bloom  of  happy  maturity 
snd  reaping  the  benefita  of  a  useful  career, 
they  suddenly  find  themselves  cast  off  and 
without  a  plan  for  continued  activity.  No 
wonder  they  are  bewildered.  Why  does  so- 
ciety and  Ita  instrument,  modem  science, 
guarantee  humanity  longer  Ufe  but  take  from 
us  the  means  of  self-support? 

The  Ume  has  come  when  there  mtist  be 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  capablUtles  of 
older  persons.  The  population  shift  Ui  our 
Nation  shows  that  75  percent  of  the  increase 
during  the  next  decade  will  be  in  people 
over  age  66.  That  creates  a  major  social  chal- 
lenge This  shift  In  the  makeup  of  our  pop- 
ulation has  come  about  so  quietly  and 
quickly  that  industry,  labor,  and  the  general 
public  are  unprepared  to  meet  It.  Heartaches, 
depressions,  despondencies,  and  failures  in 
udjustment  are  the  result.  We  are  not  yet 
equipped  socially  or  emotionally  in  o"' 
thinking  and  planning  to  use  the  g»"  or 
additional  years.  The  resulting  frustration 
seta  the  stage  for  all  manner  of  illnesses— 
both  physical  and  emotional. 

The  achievement  of  modem  medicine  In 
the  control  of  disease  and  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health  of  the  pubUc  U  bring- 
ing about  a  much  longer  working  Ufe  for 
the  average  Individual.  Death  rates  are  foU- 
Ing  spectacularly.  In  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture deaths  which  occur  before  the  age  of 
60  from  causes  other  than  accldente  and 
violence,   will   be   a   rarity    in   the   western 

world. 

At  the  present  time,  some  16  mlUlon  peo- 
Dle  or  approximately  8  percent  of  the  total 
noDulatton  of  the  United  States,  are  66  years 
S^  age  or  over.  In  the  last  half-century, 
their  number  has  quadrupled  while  the  en- 
tire population  has  only  doubled.  In  19W), 
there  were  3  mUllon  people  66  or  older.  By 
1976,  mor*  than  25  milUon  of  our  popula- 
tion wUl  be  over  65. 

Many  of  our  citizens  mature  relatively  late 
in  life  With  a  rigid  retirement  program, 
which  we  accept  today  as  starting  somewhere 
between  60  and  65.  an  ever-Increasing  por- 
tion of  man's  lifetime  may  be  spent  in  re- 
tirement. Loss  of  employment  may  be  a  ca- 
tastrophe. Health  and  social  and  economic 
security  are  endangered. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  pro- 
portion of  men  who  continue  to  work  after 
they  reach  the  higher  years  has  been  rapidly 
decreasing.  This  may  be  the  result  of  tech- 
nological change,  occupational  shlfte,  and 
compulsory  retirement  programs.  Discrimi- 
nation has  worked  a  hardship  on  thousands 


of  our  citizens  who  may  be  forced  to  retire 
at  a  period  in  life  when,  emotionally   and 
physically,  their  primary  need  is  to  be  gain- 
fully employed.  Hidden  talento  of  many  per- 
sons are  often  uncovered  only  in  later  life. 
A  man's  Job  Is  his  way  of  Ufe.  It  is  his  bond 
with   reality,  his  contact  with  the  commu- 
nity, his  form  of  participation  in  the  busi- 
ness  of   purposeful   existence.   A   mans   Job 
Identifies  him  with  society.  It  makes  him  a 
social  and  civilized  person.  He  Is  securely  at- 
tached to  his  Job,  and  through  It  to  the  Ufe 

of  society.  .     _ 

Work  fills  many  functions  In  Ufe.  One  may 
not  be  aware  of  this  until  the  posslbUlty  of 
losing  a  Job  of  significance  becomes  a  reality. 
Gainful  employment  furnishes  income,  fliu 
in  the  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and  fre- 
quentiy  aids  in  maintaining  physical   vigor 
and  vitality.  A  pattern  of  comradeship  and 
contact  with  others  helps  to  establish  status 
in  family  and  community.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever   a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  new  experi- 
ence's  and   a  chance   to  be  creative  and  to 
continue  working  as  time  marches  on  give 
Ufe  enduring  significance.  Work  has  meaning 
for  each   individual.   If  these   meanings  are 
important,   their   loss  or   unsatisfactory   re- 
placement in  retirement  creates  major  prob- 
lems of  adjustment.  „.„„h 
Work  or  its  equivalent,  must  be  recognized 
as  a  basic  human  need  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic independence,  social  status,  the  satis- 
faction of  living,  and  the  continuance  of  life 
itself    Work  is  prestige;   work  is  success.  It 
stUnulates    human    relations,    it    furnishes 
power    The  loss  of  a  Job  robs  a  worker  or 
status,    objective,    and    important    relation- 
ships. There  are  deep  emotional  reasons  why 
workers  want  to  continue  at  work;  it's  more 
than  a  means  of  making  a  living;  it's  a  way 
of  Ufe— to  many  it  Is  Ufe  itself. 

Contempt  for  work  is  the  mark  of  a  decay- 
ing society.  Work  Is  stimulating.  In  modera- 
tion it  is  the  best  way  of  Increasing  longev- 
ity When  retirement  means  transfer  from 
an  active  to  an  inactive  program,  it  adds  up 
to  dUcontent,  unhapplness  and,  all  too  fre- 
ouentiy.  lUness.  When  purposeful  work  Is 
replaced  by  aimless  living,  neurosis  and  de- 
pression appear. 

There  Is  a  biological  axiom  that  organisms, 
organs,  and  tissues  tend  to  die  when  they  no 
longer   serve   a   useful   purpose.   An   aimless 
existence  is  an  intolerable  one  and  nature 
wlU  have  none  of  It.  The  debUitatlng  effects 
of  advancing  years  cannot  be  laid  entirely  to 
changes  in  su-ucture  with  time.  The  loss  of 
incentive,   the   loss   of   driving   power— that 
something  which  keeps  an  individual  in  mo- 
tion  and   in   tune   with   his  fellow  man- 
changes    the    person    from    a    contributing 
member  to  a  parasitic  member  of  the  social 
CTOup.  Then  he  begins  to  look  for  signs  of 
approaching  decay.  He  studies  his  anatomy 
and  reviews  one  organ  after  another.  The  in- 
ternal arrangementa  come  into  prominence. 
An  older  man  with  nothing  else  to  do  can 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  some  aspect 
of  body  function  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  ttie  parts  become 
responsive  to  conscious  thought.  Minor  de- 
rangements of  the  digestion,  the  heart  ac- 
tion  or  the  kidneys  come  up  for  inspection. 
An  idle  person  looks  himself  over  for  evi- 
dence of  approaching  doom.  In  so  doing  he 
invites  that  process.  Too  much  amateur  anat- 
omizing and   self-purging  to  which  an  old 
person  can  easUy  become  addicted,  start  the 
train  of  circumstances  for  which  the  doctor 
must  be  caUed.  These  cwnplainta  may  not 
klU  the  old  person,  but  they  can  make  him 
very  unhappy  and  sometimes  a  downright 

nusiance. 

Emotional  depressions  disturb  the  appe- 
tite and  bowel  function,  and  may  bring 
about  anemia  and  all  manner  of  circulatory 
disturbances.  Frustration  and  rejection  may, 
and  frequently  do,  produce  a  retreat  frona 
reaUty  that  aggravates  all  of  the  popular  and 
recognized  signs  of  premature  senile  decay. 
Retirement  from  physical  and  mental  activ- 
ity is  a  dangerous  move. 


While  many  older  persons  have  no  thought 
of  retiring  at  any  age,  there  are  larger  nUem- 
bers  who  are  looking  forward  happily  to 
the  tune  when  increased  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility will  give  them  opportunity  lor 
the  pursuit  of  hobbles  long  in  abeyance  or 
inadequately  enjoyed.  Por  those  «>  whom 
financial  security  is  guaranteed,  the  problem 
Is  far  less  complicated. 

WHAT    OLDEB   PEOPLE    WANT 

The  major  desires  of  older  people  fall  Into 
certain  categories.  First,  they  wanted  to  en- 
lov  good  health;  second,  they  desired  to 
have  a  gainful  and  interesting  employment; 
third  they  desired  companionship;  fourth, 
they  wanted  security;  and  fifth,  they  wanted 
a  sense  of  dignity  in  daily  Uvlng.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  younger  the  individual  the 
more  glamorous  does  the  period  of  retire- 
ment appear.  As  the  time  draws  near,  mis- 
givings arise. 

The   fight  against   growing  old   Is   not  so 
much  a  matter  of  duration  as  it  U  for  the 
preservation   of   the   capacity  for   happiness 
and  interesting  Uvlng.  A  new  creative  work 
begun  in  the  higher  years  of  life  assiste  the 
person  to  be  useful,  to  forget  many  aches 
and  pains,  and  to  engage  in  purposeful  ac- 
tivity that  may  take  on  an  importance  far 
greater   than   was   the   dally  routine   before 
thought   of   retirement.   The    time   of    with 
drawal  from  active  routine  duties  may  fur- 
nish opportunity  for  individuals  to  gain  in 
value  through  the  routine  process  of  aging, 
or  maturing.  What  counts  most  is  the  per- 
sons    capacity    to    maintain   unity    of    per- 
formance, interest,  and  activity.  To  express 
oneself  as  an  individual  and  to  continue  in 
that  unique   performance   identifies   him  as 
a   person  and   preserves  his   individual   and 
social  values. 

Retirement  from  a  Job  need  not  bring 
about  retirement  from  society.  Opportunities 
for  the  second  career  in  one's  life  are  now 
becoming  more  evident  as  plans  for  retire- 
ment take  on  added  incentive.  SkUls  and  ex- 
perience acquired  over  a  period  of  years  may 
with  profit  be  directed  to  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  community  Ufe.  As  the  body  slows 
down  physically,  one  matures  mentally  and 
the  capacity  for  productive  work  often  in- 
creases. 

Retirement  obviously  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  If  it  is  accepted  as 
a  period  to  be  feared,  a  final  time  of  useless- 
ness  and  dependency  on  others  then  trouble 
must  ensue.  A  barren  and  unproductive  pe- 
riod between  regular  employment  and  death 
is  a  tragedy  which  must  at  all  coste  be 
avoided.  Retirement  should  be  a  time  for 
taking  up  new  and  useful  activities  which 
are  adapted  to  the  older  person's  capablUtles 
and  which  do  not  demand  hU  participation 
beyond  voluntary  limita.  The  man  himself 
must  develop  his  interesta  and  resources  over 
the  years  against  the  day  when  he  is  free  to 
leave  his  regular  Job. 

When  we  have  learned  to  achieve  sell- 
renewal,  we  shall  have  discovered  one  of  the 
most  important  secrete  a  society  can  learn,  a 
secret  that  wlU  unlock  new  resources  of 
vitality  throughout  the  Nation.  And  we  shall 
have  done  somethUig  to  avert  the  hardening 
of  the  arteries  that  attacks  so  many  societies. 
Men  who  have  lost  their  adaptlveness  nat- 
uraUy  resist  change.  The  most  stubborn  pro- 
tector of  his  own  vested  interest  Is  the  man 
who  has  lost  the  capacity  for  self-renewal. 

We  are  living  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
Man  is  entering  a  new  dimension  of  human 
experience.  WhUe  science  Is  probing  the  vast- 
ness  of  outer  space,  the  innermost  recesses  of 
man  are  being  examined  with  an  exactness 
that  promises  an  astonishing  perception  of 
the  mechanology  of  living  processes.  From 
this  signiflcantiy  fresh  knowledge,  a  new  kind 
of  human  being  is  emerging.  He  is  potentially 
a  stronger,  more  superior  product  who  is 
livmg  longer  and  staying  young  longer. 

Old  age  Is  not  a  disease  It  is  a  time  of  de- 
creasing strengUi  and  increasing  limitations. 
Age  Is  not  something  that  appears  suddenly. 
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It  U  not  a  question  of  yean,  but  of  effec- 
tlreneM.  Tbe  wbde  of  life  should  be  a  prep- 
arntlon  for  thla  proceaa. 

MaetliiK  life  with  Itt  llnUUttone.  UmtI- 
tabtUUes.  axkd  dlaafipolAtinenU  oouncvooaty. 
effeetlTely.  and  succeaafully.  is  a  preparation 
for  aging.  Peraons  who  throughout  their  Uvea 
have  had  active  laCereata  and  curtoalty.  have 
carried  responsibility,  and  have  cooperated 
with  others,  have  learned  to  meet  old  age  In 
advance. 

Senescence  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  the  pli- 
ability of  blood  vessels  and  vlUllty  of  cells. 
It  Is  also  a  question  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
personality.  The  unhappy  and  discontented 
persons  finds  life  a  burden  at  any  age.  How 
does  one  keep  a  personality  vital?  One  culti- 
vates continuous  changing  Interests, 
shares  those  Interests,  participates  In  activi- 
ties with  others,  discovers  new  areas  of  use- 
fulness while  still  developing.  The  old.  above 
all.  learns  the  healing  value  of  human  In- 
terest In  other  beings.  Many  persons  who 
reach  the  age  of  65  are  unprepared  for  what 
science  haa  given  them— a  longer  life  with 
better  health.  Many  are  unable  to  relax  and 
to  play  for  play's  sake.  I.e..  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  It.  They  have  an 
Irresistible  compulsion  for  work,  an  en- 
hanced sense  of  time  urgency  and  a  feeling 
of  guilt  toward  reatlng  They  need  to  be  pre- 
pared fof  Tflsure.  Today,  education  la  for  life 
on  the  Job,  but  more  and  more  we  need  edu- 
cation for  life  off  the  Job  so  that  we  can  de- 
rive the  most  from  our  leisure.  Those  who 
have  really  learned  to  live  will  be  unlikely 
to  run  Into  dUBcultlea  as  they  grow  older. 


rVAN  ALLEN.  JR..  MAYOR  OP 
ATLANTA 

Mr.     PERCY.     Mr.     President.     Ivan 

Allen.  Jr.,  the  mayor  of  Atlanta.  Is  indeed 
a  remarkable  public  servant.  During  the 
pa^t  7  years,  his  enlightened  leadership 
has  insured  a  permanent  place  for 
Atlanta  as  the  commercial  and  cultural 
capital  of  the  Southeast. 

Atlanta's  prosrress  is  reflected  in  more 
than  its  glittering  ofDce  buildings  and 
new  soaring  skyscrapers.  FYom  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term  of  ofBce.  Mayor 
Allen  has  faced  up  squarely  to  the  race 
issue.  His  path  searching  and  forth- 
right stand  in  favor  of  open  public 
schools  has  served  as  a  model  for  other 
major  cities. 

Throughout  his  period  of  leadership, 
he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  need  to 
utilize  all  of  the  resources  of  government, 
as  well  as  the  commitment  of  an  en- 
lightened private  sector,  to  raise  the  level 
of  job.  housing,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  Atlanta's  black  citizens.  'There 
are  many  cities  and  many  urban  govern- 
ments in  the  North,  including  that  of 
Chicago,  which  can  profit  greatly  by  fol- 
lowing Atlanta's  successful  and  pioneer- 
ing policies. 

At  a  time  when  Mayor  Allen  is  plan- 
ning a  well-deserved  retirement.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  interesting  interview  with 
Mayor  Alien,  published  in  the  January  29 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Ai.LXM's    ATLAJera:    "Wa    Have    RatscD   the 

ACTtrai,   Ljvino    Levkl    or   thc    Ncoao    bt 

Making  This  an  Otkn  Cirr" 
<By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

(San. — Over  the  past  seven  years.  Mayor 
Ivan  Allen  Jr.  haa  helped  make  Atlanta  a 


liberal  oaala  In  a  conaervatlve  South.  In  an 
Interview,  he  aaya  the  challenges  confront- 
ing American  cltlea  ara  teaUng  democracy 
Itself.  Ha  ealla  for  a  atraamllnlng  at  goiram- 
ment  at  all  levels  to  provide:  True  raolal  In- 
tegration— In  houalng.  Joba,  and  education, 
meaningful  control  over  In-mlgratton  of  the 
niral  poor,  more  financial  aaalatance  In  aolv- 
Ing  urban  problema. ) 

ATLAjfTA. — Queatlon.  What  waa  Atlanta  like 
when  you  became  Mayor  seven  yeara  ago? 

Answer.  WeU,  we  were  In  the  throea  of  the 
race  Lsaue.  Of  coxirse.  we're  still  In  the  throes 
of  the  race  laaue  to  some  extent. 

We  were  alao  a  city  that  had  bad  a  business 
slowdown.  And  I  think  we  were  drifting  a 
little  bit  without  firm  direction.  Atlanta  waa 
faced  with  the  same  dilemma  that  moat 
American  cltlea  face:  a  spirit  of  apathy  about 
some  t]<  the  problents. 

Question.  What  haa  happened  since? 

Answer.  A  great  deal  of  thla  haa  changed 
aa  tha  reault  of  some  very  simple  definition  of 
goaU: 

Pacing  the  race  laaue  and  Ita  full  Impact, 
we  stood  for  open  public  schools  regardless 
of  the  drcumatances. 

We  took  this  stand  In  December,  1960,  In 
the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  And  I 
Incorporated  thla  position  In  the  mayoral 
campaign  of  1961. 1  managed  to  obtain  agree- 
ment from  all  the  other  candidates  except 
Mr.  Maddox  (Georgia's  current  Governor. 
Lester  Maddox).  He  never  acknowledged  the 
need  for  open  schools. 

The  city  needed  a  promotional  campaign 
called  Forward  Atlanta,  which  waa  an 
economic-development  move. 

We  needed  to  expand  and  activate  more 
urban-renewal  projects  In  order  to  rebuild 
the  slum  areas  of  the  city. 

We  needed  to  get  Into  development  of  a 
rapid  transit.  After  some  eight  years,  we 
finally  brought  It  to  a  vote.  It  was  voted 
down,  but  at  least  we  have  brought  this 
Issue  to  a  vote  and  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  We'll  go  from  here. 

We  were  seeking  completion  of  a  down- 
town expressway  system,  which  then  was 
In  a  hiatus,  and  no  one  knew  exactly  where 
It  waa  headed.  Since  then  It's  been  com- 
pleted and  today  It's  not  only  used.  It's  over- 
used. 

We  needed  to  develop  the  necessary  public 
facilities  to  accompany  the  strong  economic 
development  of  the  city  which  came  out  of 
the  Forward  Atlanta  commission. 

These  public  facilities  Included  a  munici- 
pal stadium — which  has  brought  major- 
league  sports  to  the  South — and  a  new  audi- 
torium and  exhibit  hall — which  have  pro- 
vided the  facUltlea  for  the  great  number  of 
conventions  and  trade  shows  and  all  the 
forms  of  entertainment  which  we  hitherto 
eould  not  accommodate. 

And  of  course  a  cultural  center  has  now 
been  built  by  the  private  and  business  and 
philanthropic  Interests  of  the  city,  with  the 
city  participating. 

These  were  all  objectives  that  various  peo- 
ple In  the  city  had  espoused  in  various  ways 
before,  I  did  not  create  these  objectlvea.  I 
merely  banded  these  objectives  together  In  a 
single  program.  In  a  simple  enough  way  to 
where  It  could  become  a  city  goal.  And  that's 
basically  where  we  have  been  headed  In  the 
last  few  years. 

Now  there've  been  many  things  added  to 
that — our  low-Income  housing  program,  our 
recognition  of  the  disadvantaged  areas,  our 
development  of  the  model-cltles  program. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  through  all  the 
phases  of  deaegregatlon — public-accommo- 
dation bills,  votlag  rights,  added  employment 
In  the  Negro  eommnnlty.  and  iiow  the  (alr- 
housing,  open-bousing  act. 

But  I  would  say  that  these  simple  goals 
gave  the  city  a  constructive  approach  which 
haa  certainly  augmented  Its  development  dur- 
ing these  eight  years. 

Question,  One  of  the  great  changes,  aa  you 
mentioned,  hns  come  In  dvU  rights.  When 


you  came  Into  ofllce,  were  schools,  lunch 
counters,  hotels,  etc..  segregated? 

Answer.  Well,  schools  were  actually  de- 
segregated In  September.  1960,  just  before  I 
came  Into  office.  But  the  mayor's  race  In 
AtlanU  In  1961  was  one  of  the  testing 
grounds  for  open  pubUc  schools,  I  mean,  we 
bad  to  take  a  position. 

Of  course,  desegregation  In  1961  consisted 
of  the  integration  of  either  8  or  12 — I  don't 
recall — Negro  students  Into  the  high  schools 
of  Atlanta.  And  that's  a  far  cry  from  the 
15.000  or  20,000  (Negro)  students  who  are 
today  pretty  well  Integrated  Into  the  whole 
system. 

QuesUon.  Why  was  It  quiet  and  peaceful 
once  the  decision  was  taken  to  desegregate? 

Answer.  Well,  we  had  help  In  many  areas. 
The  university  system  had  been  Integrated 
under  a  court  order  which  took  some  of  the 
burden  off  Atlanta.  Where  everyone  had  ex- 
pected this  confrontation  to  occur  In  At- 
lanta, suddenly  It  occurred  under  a  court 
order  )  at  the  University  of  Georgia  In  Athens. 
90  miles  from  Atlanta ) , 

Governor  |S.  Ernest)  'Vandlver  had  to  call 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
state  capitulated  In  that  famous  decision  In 
the  spring  of  1961.  This  took  a  tremendous 
amount  of  the  burden  off  the  City  of  Atlanta. 

Then,  there  was  some  very  strong  civic 
Interest  In  Atlanta.  A  group  of  ladles  paved 
the  way  for  a  peaceful  desegregation. 

And  then  there  waa  the  general  attitude 
of  the  buslneas-clvic  community  In  Atlanta 
that  thla  had  to  be  handled  In  a  satisfactory 
way. 

Question.  Which  of  all  the  changes  you 
have  worked  for  In  the  city  as  Mayor  has 
given  you  the  greatest  satisfaction? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  I  could  define  which 
has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

I  have  bad  a  tremendous  satisfaction  out 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  opened  this  city 
up  to  major-league  sports. 

I  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of 
the  progress  that  we  r^re  making  In  the  field 
of  low-Income  housing. 

I  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of 
the  overall  realization  of  how  much  we  have 
raised  the  actual  living  level  of  the  Negro 
citizens  of  Atlanta  by  making  this  an  open 
city. 

When  I  came  into  office  the  Negro  citizen 
rarely  crossed  over  the  Hunter  Street  via- 
duct unless  he  was  coming  into  Atlanta  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  money.  He  had  no 
lights  to  come  into  the  hotels,  or  the  res- 
taurants, or  theaters. 

I've  seen  all  of  this  open  up  and  a  broad 
expansion  that  has  enhanced  the  position  of 
the  Negro  people  without  really  basically 
Injuring  the  white  man  In  any  way.  And  I've 
seen  the  Negro  expand  his  voting  rights, 
and  I've  seen  added  employment. 

But  I  don't  think  you  can  say  any  one 
item  has  given  the  most  satisfaction.  They 
all  have. 

Question.  How  do  you  assess  the  progress 
made  by  Atlanta  blacks  In  the  past  seven 
years  compared  with  the  road  yet  to  goT 

Answer.  Well,  we've  passed  the  point  where 
you  have  to  make  the  decision  either  to  go 
back  or  go  forward.  We've  taken  off. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  even  in 
an  open  institution  like  City  Hall — which 
theoretically  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  At- 
lanta— the  water  fountains  and  rest  rooms 
were  segregated. 

And  there  was  a  double  employment  reg- 
ister: If  you  wanted  a  white  employee  you 
took  him  off  the  white  register.  If  you  wanted 
a  Negro  employee  for  a  menial  job.  you  took 
htm  off  the  Negro  register. 

The  parks  were  not  wide  open,  either,  and 
the  swih'mlng  pools  were  closed.  There  were 
so  many  Instances  where  the  Negro  citizen 
was  really  not  a  citizen  at  all.  All  that's  gone 
by  the  wayside. 

But  we  haven  t  yet  solved  the  problem  of 
housing,  despite  great  changes  in  this  city, 
and  we  still  havent  satisfactorily  resolved  a 
single  Integrated  neighborhood. 


Question.  How  do  you  achieve  an  Inte- 
erated  neighborhood? 

Answer.  Well,  we've  got  to  raise  the  average 
level  of  the  Negro  citizen.  That  means  im- 
oroved  educational,  job.  and  housing  levels  to 
the  point  where  he  becomes  acceptable  with- 
out prejudice  in  the  white  community.  But 
we've  got  to  have  time  for  all  this.  Its  a 
cumulative  effect,  and  It's  got  to  have  time. 

Question.  But  young  black  people  today 
aren't  about  to  wait.  How  do  you  resolve  this 
dilemma? 

Answer  Very  few  of  these  changes  would 
have  come  about  had  there  not  been  sties-ses 
created  by  the  Negro  community. 

So  the  young  militants  are  helpful  as  long 
as  they  don't  create  a  major  reaction— and 
that  Is  what  Is  hurting  us  today.  There  has 
been  a  major  reaction  (when)  militants 
brought  about  the  riots.  And  thU  reaction  Is 
actually  slowing  down  the  bringing  of  the 
Negro  into  lull  citizenship  right  now. 

This  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  election  this 
year  There  was  a  very  strong  reactionary 
vote  against  the  progress  of  the  Negro. 
Voters  felt  It  had  moved  too  fast.  And  the 
reason  was  the  riots  of  '66  and  '67. 

So  you  have  all  of  the  balances  in  a  de- 
mocracy at  work.  The  pendulum  never  swings 
too  far  in  one  direction  that  the  forces  don  t 
Dush  It  back  In  the  other  direction. 

Generally  speaking,  though,  you  can  say 
that  we  have  not  moved  except  under  pres- 
sure, and  probably  we  still  will  move  the 

**Que^Uon.  Do  you  feel  that  this  "reaction- 
pressure  has  subsided? 

Answer.  No.  that  reaction  Is  still  very 
strong.  It  hasnt  lessened  in  recent  months 

Question,  What  area  poses  the  greatest 
single  challenge  to  the  American  city  now- 

Answer,  The  race  Issue.  No  question  about 

Question,  The  problems  of  governing  the 
cities  have  been  growing  increasingly  com- 
Dlex  in  recent  years.  What  Is  the  solution? 

Asnwer.  I  don't  think  I  know  the  answers 
to  that.  Basically  we  need  to  consolidate  our 
governments  from  the  viewpoint  of  economy. 
How  fast  that'll  come  about.  I  couldn  t  tell 
vou  But  I  do  know  thU:  Local  governments 
today  have  more  problems  than  they  have 
the  vitality  or  capability  to  handle. 

Question,  DO  we  need  to  overhaul  the  gov- 
ernmental Btructvire  then? 

Answer,  Yes.  I  Just  don't  think  that  the 
structures  of  democracy— and  of  local  gov- 
ernment  as  a  part  of  It— are  capable  of  of^r- 
atlng  under  all  the  stresses  that  we  ve  been 
confronted  with  In  recent  times. 

When  I  look  at  the  national  level,  the 
threads  of  democracy  are  being  terribly 
tested  by  the  fact  that  you've  got  a  Vietnam 
at  an  International  level  and  a  major  racial 
Issue  at  the  domestic  level. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  at  the  city 
level  We  are  prepared  basically  to  furnish 
services— that's  what  municipal  government 
is  a  provider  of  local  services.  But  we  are  not 
Bwed  for.  nor  Is  It  within  the  structure  to 
§ope  with,  the  thousands  of  poor  P«>Ple— 
mostly  Negro— who  have  moved  Into  the  city 
Mid  have  created  these  almost  Insurmount- 
able problema  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  rural  areas  have  welcomed  the  migra- 
tion. They  have  not  wanted  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple there;  They  have  been  delighted  for  the 
Negro  to  move  out. 

And  we  m  the  cities  have  had  no  control 
over  the  situation.  It's  utterly  preposterous 
to  let  people  move  Into  a  central  city  when 
you  don't  have  a  place  to  ho"«>  them,  a 
place  to  school  them,  a  place  to  feed  them, 
a  place  for  a  Job  for  them. 

We  should  have  some  control. 
Question,  Is  federal  assistance  required  to 
solve    problems    caused    by    this    enormous 
migration? 

Answer.  I  feel  mw'e  than  that.  Federal  as- 
sistance haa  been  forthcoming  In  great 
amounts.  But  there's  never  been  any  effort 


made  on  the  part  of  the  states  or  the  coun- 
ties to  cope  with  this  problem  at  all. 

Question.  Southern  states,  or  states  gen- 

Answer.  States  generally,  but  particularly 
in  the  South,  Generally  speaking,  tha  county 
governmente  have  never  taken  any  recog- 
nition, either,  ^^ont 

That  really  brings  us  full  circle,  doesn't 
it— to  the  need  for  time  to  change  attitudes? 

it  brings  you  full  circle. 


STOPPING  THE  "GATOR  KILL- 
ERS "—S  335.  THE  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  BILL  NEEDED  NOW 


Mr    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President, 
the  American  alUgator  is  a  unique  reptile 
which  traces  its  ancestry  to  the  time  of 
the  dinosaurs.  He  has  survived,  practical- 
ly unchanged  for  millions  of  years,  mak- 
ing his  specie  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
living  species.  However,  today  the  Amer- 
ican alligator  faces  the  same  fate  that 
awaits  many  other  rare  and  beautiful 
species:  extinction.  This  creature,  who 
has  no  wild  natural  enemies  and  has 
managed  to  outlive  numerous  competi- 
tors within  the  evolutionary  process,  is 
now  in  danger  of  complete  destruction. 
The  alligator  is  in  trouble  because  he, 
like  many  other  creatures,  is  a  victim  of 
man's  exploitation.  Not  only  have  his 
breeding    grounds    and    habiuts    been 
swalloved  up  by  technological  advance- 
ment and  other  developments,  but  he  has 
the  misfortune  of   appeaUng   to  man's 
greed  and  vanity:    his  hide  is  sold  to 
make  shoes,  belts,  wallets,  and  handbags; 
and  he  is  stufifed  to  attract  tourists  and 
souvenir  hunters.  But  the  real  danger 
to  the  alligator  comes  not  from  the  legal 
traffic  in  hides;  it  comes  from  the  wide- 
spread and  iUegal  poaching  that  places 
him  in  constant  danger,  wherever  and 
whenever  he  is  found.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  is  always  open  season  on 
alligators    because    'gator    poaching    is 
so  universally  practiced. 

In  introducing  my  bill  'S.-335)  to  pre- 
vent   the    importation    of    endangered 
species  or  parts  thereof.  I  included  a  sec- 
tion to  deal  with  this  pioblem.  Section 
2  of  the  bill  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
anyone  to  knowingly  put  into  interstate 
or   foreign   commerce   any   amphibian, 
reptUe.  moUusk.  or  crustacean  or  parts 
thereof  taken  contrary  to  Federal,  State, 
or  foreign  laws  or  regulations.  This  stat7 
ute  would  offer  needed  protection  to  the 
alligator— and    other    endangered    do- 
mestic species— by  expanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law.  section  43  of 
Criminal  Code  (18  U.S.  Code  43),  to  in- 
clude amphibians,  reptiles,  moUusks,  or 
crustaceans.  Anyone  who  violates  this 
law  would  be  subject  to  a  $1,000  fine  and 
6  months'  imprisonment. 

The  importance  of  this  expansion  is 
that  it  will  provide  valuable  assistance 
to  the  States  in  reducing  present  com- 
mercial traffic  in  alligator  hides  that 
have  been  taken  contrary  to  State  law. 
It  has  been  found  that  State  laws  and 
regulations  are  often  ineffective  in  af- 
fording protection  to  this  specie  because 
many  Uve  baby  alUgators  are  poached 
in  one  State  and  transported  to  another. 
AlM>.  hides  of  illegaUy  taken  aUigators 
are  often  transported  from  one  State  to 
another.  ,  .  .     „ 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  provisions 
in  my  endangered  species  bill  will  help 


to  alleviate  the  present  inconsistencies 
in  the  existing  State  and  Federal  laws.  It 
is  time  we  took  effective  action  to  stop 
the  poaching  and  illegal  traffic  in  hides 
that  are  contributing  to  the  rapid  ex- 
tirpation of  the  American  aUlgator. 

Mr  George  Laycock  has  written  a  real- 
istic article  in  which  he  describes  in  de- 
tail the  shocking  extent  of  the  poaching 
of  the  aUigator  In  the  Florida  Everglades. 
I  think  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  conservation  of  our  wUdlife  should 
read  this  disturbing  commentary  care- 
fuUy  It  shows  even  more  clearly  why  we 
must  act  now  to  pass  my  bUl.  S,  335,  to 
prevent  the  importation  or  interstate 
shipment  of  illegally  taken  endangered 
species    of    Rsh    and    wildlife   or   parts 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr,  Lay- 
cock's  article  appearing  on  page  77  ol 
the  September-October  issue  of  Audu- 
bon magazine,  entitled  "The  Gator 
Killers,"  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  Gatok  Killers 
(By  George  Laycock) 
By  the  time  darkness  had  settled  across 
central  Florida  the  poacher  had  finished  his 
supper  and  had  hitched  his  trailer  with  the 
airboat  to  his  pickup  truck.  His  brother,  who 
hunted  alligators  with  him.  drove  up  the 
long,  shaded,  dirt  lane. 

Less  than  an  hour  later  they  were  backliig 
the  boat  trailer  down  to  the  edge  of  Lake 
Apopka.  So  far.  everything  was  legal.  They 
were  simply  off  on  one  more  frog  hunt,  and 
no  one  could  object  to  thatn-so  long  as  they 
restricted  their  hunting  to  frogs.  They  went 
"frog  hunting"  practically  every  night 
through  the  summer  season  and  collected 
frogs  for  the  market. 

As  their  airboat  cruised  slowly  along  the 
edge  of  the  lake  the  driver's  head  lamp  swept 
the  shallows  with  a  beam  of  yellow  light. 
When  thc  rays  of  the  light  caught  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  frog's  eyes,  a  long-handled  gig 
plunged  toward  the  water.  The  pierced  frog 
was  dropped  Into  a  burlap  bag.  and  through 
the  whole  operation  the  airboat  had  not  even 
been  slowed  down. 

Then  the  sweeping  light  caught  the  ruby 
eyes  of  the  evenings  first  alligator.  The  air- 
boat continued  to  cruise  steadily  closer.  With 
hypnotic  force  the  electric  torch  held  the 
eyes  of  the  alligator.  The  next  thing  the 
reptile  knew  something  had  a  grip  on  his 
long  tall  and  was  heaving  him  from  the  water. 
He  slid  across  the  gunwales  of  the  airboat 
and  thrashed  around  on  its  aluminum  floor 
briefly  until  the  rounded  end  of  a  hammer 
thudded  against  his  flat  leathery  skull.  The 
reptile's  eyes  bulged  and  his  long  black  body 
quivered.  In  the  spasms  that  followed,  his 
strong  tall  lashed  from  side  to  side,  and  his 
short  legs,  their  clams  scraping  the  metal, 
moved  erratically  and  futilely. 

The  five-foot  reptile  struggling  in  the  bot- 
tom ol  the  boat  sent  the  poachers  into  a 
flurry  of  activity.  While  the  driver  stayed  at 
the  controls,  being  careful  not  to  alter  the 
boat's  speed  In  case  they  were  being  observed, 
his  brother  picked  up  a  hatchet  and  chopped 
into  the  alligator's  skull  until  steel  pene- 
trated the  brain.  This  helped  speed  the  crea- 
ttore's  death. 

But  long  after  an  alligator  is  dead  he  may 
conUnue  to  thrash  about.  He  kicks  and 
twitches  all  the  time  his  skin  is  being 
stripped  from  his  body.  "This  makes  It  real 
hard  to  skin  an  alligator."  I  was  told  recently 
by  an  experienced  Florida  hunter.  But  the 
alligator  poacher  has  a  solution.  He  chops 
through  the  spine  at  the  back  of  the  alliga- 
tor's head.  Then  he  inserts  a  long  piece  ol 
wire  m  the  exposed  end  of  the  spinal  column 
and  rvins  It  down  the  inside  of  the  column  all 
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th«  wmy  pMt  th«  baae  of  th«  alllcatoO  UU. 
Finally.  th«  r«pttl*  oeaaMI  hla  frvatlo  mora- 
menu.  Tb*  poacher  re«che<l  for  hla  fM^^'^g 
knife.  Hla  brother  kept  the  boat  moving  along 
steadily — frog  hunting. 

This  bloody  scene  U  enacted  many  times, 
night  after  night,  acroaa  every  section  of  the 
South  where  the  beleagured  American  alllga- 
tor  still  survives.  On  March  7.  1068.  Major 
Brantley  Goodson.  chief  of  the  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission's  Law  En- 
forcement  Division,  reported  on  the  number 
of  alligator  poaching  cases  his  men  had  made 
since  the  state  closed  the  season  in  1001.  In 
that  79-month  period  the  conaervatlon  of- 
ficers, averaging  7.6  cases  a  month,  had  mads 
507  such  cases  and  In  the  process  had  con- 
fiscated 3.636  hides,  which  brought  the  state 
an  Income  of  t47.586.12  at  auction.  (That 
profit  to  the  state  may  be  one  reason  some 
game  officials  are  reluctant  to  see  the  hide 
market  abolished.) 

Of  the  607  arrested.  331  were  convicted.  91 
were  acquitted,  and  the  remaining  cases  were 
still  pending.  Those  convicted  had  paid  fines 
totaling  «a6.I25.20  with  the  Jail  sentences 
served  totaling  slightly  more  than  three 
years.  The  most  heavily  fined  poacher  paid 
$750,  and  the  longest  Jail  sentence  handed 
down  by  the  courts  was  for  six  months.  The 
maximum  sentence  (or  Illegally  killing  an  al- 
ligator In^Elorlda  Is  tl.OOO  or  one  year  in  Jail 
and  Is  rarely,  if  ever,  meted  out.  The  prize- 
winning  county  with  the  greatest  nimiber  of 
convictions  was  Collier,  which  Includes  the 
western  section  of  the  Everglades.  Only  eight 
counties  were  without  poaching  cases. 

And  only  an  inflnltestlmal  fraction  of  the 
F>oachers  are  apprehended.  It  Is  no  wonder 
the  spectacular  big  reptile  currently  has  his 
name  on  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
roster  of  endangered  wildlife.  Although  the 
alligator  has  lived  here  since  the  age  of  dino- 
saurs, he  is  rapidly  approaching  his  final 
time,  unless  something  is  done  to  slow  down 
the  Illegal  activities  of  the  poachers,  who  will 
kill.  skin,  and  market  every  one  they  can 
search  out  in  their  million-dollar  racket. 

There  is  disagreement  about  the  number 
of  alligators  left.  But  even  poachers  and  hide 
buyers  agree  that  alligators  are  far  fewer 
than  they  were  some  years  ago.  especially  the 
large  ones.  This  Is  significant  because  the  big 
alligators  are  the  effective  breeders. 

Recently  I  traveled  across  Florida  talking 
with  poachers— and  the  hide  buyers  and 
dealers  who  keep  them  In  business — as  well 
as  with  the  law  enforcement  men  who  try 
In  vain  to  stop  the  illegal  traffic  in  alligator 
skins. 

Across  the  state's  wetlands,  the  price  of 
hides  enriches  poachers  with  dollars  that 
change  hands  largely  free  of  tax  cuts,  al- 
though the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
taken  a  sudden  Interest  In  the  Incomes  of 
hide  buyers.  The  going  price  currently  paid 
poachers  for  alligator  hides  is  about  $5.25  a 
running  foot.  KlU  a  six-foot  alligator,  a  prime 
size,  skin  him  out.  and  you  have  enriched 
yourself  by  $31.50.  If  you  get  away  with  it — 
which  you  probably  will  if  you  are  a  typi- 
cal alligator  poacher.  A  two-man  team  can 
collect,  from  a  good  nights  hunUng.  as  much 
as  $400  to  $500.  As  one  poacher  near  Sanford, 
Florida,  told  me.  "Ifs  hard  to  leare  them 
alone  with  prices  like  that  on  em."  Conse- 
quently, there  are  entire  counties  where  al- 
ligators, once  abundant,  are  seldom  seen. 

In  addition,  the  face  of  Florida  has 
changed.  Wetlands  where  the  alligator  once 
thrived  have  shrunk  steadily.  In  the  face  of 
this  habitat  change  the  depredations  of 
poachers  become  Increasingly  serious  threats 
to  the  future  of  the  alUgator.  One  grizzled 
little  alligator  slayer  in  his  early  sixties  spoke 
from  his  experience  of  four  decades  of  hunt- 
ing. "There's  not  nearly  the  gators  there 
once  was.  Even  ten  years  ago."  his  head  shook 
sadly,  "there  seemed  to  be  twice  as  many  as 
now.  Way  things  is.  the  gators'll  be  aU  gone. 
I  reckon  I  done  my  share,  too.  I  don't  hare  no 
Idea  bow  many  I  klUad.  Thousands  I  guess." 


Poachers  frequenUy  recaU  the  btggwt 
gators  they  have  taken.  One  man  spoke  of 
a  big  one  he  and  a  partner  came  upon  by 
surprise  one  night  when  they  were  really  not 
looking  for  alligators.  They  had  no  gun  or 
hatchet  along.  When  be  saw  the  trail  of 
bubbles  left  by  the  big  alligator,  he  Jumped 
from  the  seat  of  his  alrboat  down  onto  the 
deck  and  stuck  the  creature  with  a  spear, 
then  shut  the  boat  motor  off.  "Bless  Paddy." 
he  said,  "if  It  wasn't  a  14-footer.  "  The  big 
gator  headed  for  the  hyacinth  beds  at  full 
speed,  towing  the  alrboat  behind  him.  He 
bored  beneath  the  weeds,  then  quickly  gave 
up.  The  poachers  still  faced  the  challenge 
of  killing  him.  The  only  thing  they  had  at 
hand  for  the  Job  was  a  monkey  wrench.  "I 
Just  kept  picking  away  at  his  skull  like  a  cake 
of  ice."  he  said,  "until  I  broke  through  into 
his  brain  and  killed  him."  The  skin,  inferior 
because  of  the  creature's  slse,  was  worth  only 
$25. 

Some  alligator  poachers  are  professionals. 
Others  are  pvmks  who  drive  out  along  the 
canals  hoping  to  bash  in  a  gator's  skull,  skin 
him  out.  and  run  off  with  their  prize  to  some 
shifty  buyer  who  will  reward  them  with 
enough  money  for  a  few  bottles  of  wine. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  no  alligator 
is  safe.  Proprietors  of  roadside  alUgator 
"farms"  and  side-show  type  attractions  know 
to  lock  their  gates  well  at  night.  At  Fort 
Lauderdale  the  owner  of  such  an  attraction 
told  me  that  he  came  home  one  night  to  find 
that  hide  hunters  had  stolen  six  of  his  five- 
foot  alligators  from  their  pens.  He  found  the 
skinned  carcasses  on  a  local  dump.  "That," 
he  added,  "was  before  I  had  my  two  German 
shepherd  attack  dogs." 

Modern  poachers  practice  sophisticated 
techniques.  Their  equipment  Includes  power- 
ful alrboats  and  highspeed  outboards  plus 
citizen  band  radios,  and  they  know  more 
tricks  than  a  magician.  What  the  lone 
poacher  cannot  accomplish,  a  gang  can  often 
manage.  There  may  be  lookouts  posted  along 
canal  banks,  decoy  boats  to  draw  game  pro- 
tectors away  from  places  where  the  actual 
killing  an^  skinning  is  progressing,  or  phony 
telephone  messages  "tipping  off"  the  law  and 
drawing  officers  across  the  county  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase  far  from  the  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  law  enforcement  people 
have  developed  better  techniques,  too.  Their 
equipment  now  Includes  aircraft,  powerful 
and  camouflaged  alrboats.  swamp  buggies, 
and  teamwork  that  coordinates  the  observa- 
tions and  movements  of  oAcers  on  water, 
land,  and  In  the  air.  It  has  all  become  a  cease- 
less merry-go-round,  with  the  poacher  win- 
ning more  often  than  not  while  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  end  up  frustrated,  and  the 
alligators  end  up  dead. 

The  last  big  reservoirs  of  alligators  are 
refuges  and  parks.  There  are  still  good  popu- 
lations in  Everglades  National  Park,  and 
various  national  wildlife  refuges  Including 
Lozahatchee.  near  Delray  Beach:  St.  Marks, 
south  of  Tallahasee:  and  Okefenokee,  In 
southern  Georgia.  Alligator  strongholds  In 
Louisiana  include  Sabine  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  the  state's  big  Rockfeller  Refuge. 
But  even  in  these  sanctuaries,  the  gators  live 
under  the  poacher's  constant  threat.  With 
prices  of  alligator  hides  as  high  as  they  are, 
and  promising  to  go  higher  yet,  there  Is  no 
safety  for  the  big  reptiles  anywhere.  In  Ever- 
glades National  Park  poachers  on  motor 
scooters  cruise  the  canal  banks  searching  for 
g^ators  to  steal.  In  the  summer  of  1967.  officers 
arrested  a  poacher  on  the  Okefenokee  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  only  two  days  after  he 
had  paid  a  $50  fine  on  an  earlier  arrest  and 
had  been  placed  on  probation  for  a  year. 

"Most  poachers."  one  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer assured  me.  "don't  have  guts  enough  to 
do  their  hunting  on  federal  lands."  But  one 
National  Park  Service  ranger  says  the  Ever- 
glades alligator  population  today  is  only  a 
tenth  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  he 
blames  poachers  for  most  of  this  decline. 
And  I  talked  one  day  with  an  aging  alligator 


hunter  whose  favorite  hunting  territory  is 
the  US.500-acre  Lozahatchee  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  west  of  Delray  Beach.  I  had  first 
heard  of  the  old  poacher  from  Bill  Julian, 
who  was  then  manager  of  the  refuge.  BUI 
and  the  old  man  held  a  grudging  respect  for 
each  other.  Et^h  was  a  professional  In  his 
field,  one  trying  to  decimate  the  wildlife,  the 
other  trying  to  protect  it.  Bill  knew  that 
until  he  caught  the  poacher,  the  old  man 
would  go  on  taking  hundreds  of  alligator 
skins  out  of  the  swamp  each  summer. 

Then  on  a  dark  night,  far  back  In  the 
interior  of  the  refuge.  Bill  and  an  assistant. 
t>atrolllng  the  canals,  saw  the  quick  flash  of 
an  electric  head  lamp  sweep  the  surface  of 
the  canal  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  They 
pulled  their  boat  back  Into  the  tall  grass  to 
hide  and  wait,  a  plan  that  works  much  better 
than  trying  to  go  to  the  poacher. 

When  the  other  boat  was  finally  abreast 
of  them,  the  reftige  officers  flashed  their 
powerful  lights  on  the  poacher  and  ordered 
liim  to  stop.  But  instead  of  stopping,  the 
hunter  heaved  his  weight  against  his  long 
bamboo  pole  and  set  his  little  skiff  scooting 
off  into  the  pirotectlve  cover  of  the  grass  on 
the  other  side  of  the  canal.  The  officers  had 
worked  countless  nights  in  the  mosquito- 
infested  swamps  to  catch  this  poacher,  and 
now  he  was  about  to  elude  them  once  more. 
They  started  the  motor  on  their  more  power, 
f ul  boat  and  a  few  seconds  later  cut  off  the 
poacher's  escape.  They  had  made  their  move 
too  fast  to  give  him  time  to  dump  his  alli- 
gators overboard.  The  most  famous  i>oacher 
in  that  part  of  Florida  had  finally  been 
taken  with  plenty  of  evidence  to  make  a 
sound  case  in  federal  court.  When  I  visited 
with  him,  he  had  Just  returned  from  the 
resulting  six  months  in  the  federal  peni- 
tentiary at  Tallahassee. 

We  sat  beneath  the  metal-roofed  shed  out- 
side his  old  house  trailer.  He  lived  alone  on 
the  back  of  his  hide  buyer's  property.  He  was 
drinking  bourbon  mixed  with  rain  water 
which  dripped  from  the  shed  roof  Into  an 
old  washtub.  Generously,  he  offiered  me  a 
drink.  I  noted  that  already  he  wore  a  bright 
new  pair  of  rubber  boots,  and  nearby  was  a 
new  cap  with  an  electric  torch  mounted  on  it. 
Also,  I  saw  a  long  bamboo  pole  that  had  not 
yet  been  used  to  push  a  boat.  Obviously,  he 
was  getting  prepared  to  go  back  in  the 
swamp. 

Tills  old  poacher  was  noteworthy  because  of 
his  methods.  Most  alligator  hunters  slip  Into 
the  rivers  or  swamps  and  out  again  the  same 
night.  Not  this  one.  He  stayed  lost  from  the 
outside  world  in  the  depths  of  Loxahatchee 
for  as  much  as  two  weeks  at  a  time.  He  had 
established  three  semipermanent  campsites 
in  the  federal  refuge  and  had  camouflaged 
them  so  effectively  they  could  not  be  spotted 
from  low-flying  aircraft.  A  tarpaulin  painted 
green  was  strung  between  trees,  and  at  night 
he  would  pull  his  boat  back  beneath  this 
protective  covering,  drop  a  mosquito  netting 
around  the  boat  and  sleep  there.  In  the 
bushes  on  a  nearby  shore  he  stored  his  sup- 
plies m  garbage  cans,  all  painted  green.  His 
accumulated  alligator  hides  were  thoroughly 
salted  and  rolled,  then  stored  in  clean  flve- 
gallon  paint  buckets,  kept  upside  down  to 
protect  the  hides  from  the  weather. 

His  plan  was  simple.  His  hide  buyer  would 
haul  him.  boat  and  all.  to  some  remote  edge 
of  the  refuge  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
put  him  off  with  a  load  of  supplies.  At  the 
appointed  time,  perhaps  a  week  or  two  weeks 
later,  he  would  pick  the  poacher  up  at  the 
other  side  of  the  refuge  many  miles  from 
where  he  had  entered.  This  time.  Instead 
of  groceries,  the  old  poacher  carried  fresh 
buckets  of  hides,  usually  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  them.  When  he  was  finally 
caught,  the  list  of  confiscated  goods  in  his 
camp  coTered  24  pages.  It  included  two 
military- type  water  cans  fiUed  wltb  salt.  23 
assorted  magazines,  a  copy  of  the  Florida 
Wildlife  Cods  book,  a  paperback  copy  of  Su.r- 
Tauoht  BsciMNnro  Stanish — WrrH  Answxks, 
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a  17-foot-long  bamboo  push  pole,  a  15-foot 
Dde  wltlJ  a  hook  on  the  end,  a  supply  of 
^  oallber  shells,  six  hooks  with  wire  leaders, 
taeadllgbt.  hatchet,  and  a  set  of  dentures 
which  gave  the  o«cers  a  clue  as  to  how  fast 
the  poacher  had  vacated  his  camp.  They 
were  able  to  trace  the  dentures  through  a 
dentist,  but  they  still  never  succeeded  in 
eettlng  the  poacher  to  try  them  for  fit. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  dispatch  an 
alUKator  and  the  efficient  poacher  knows 
them  all.  Those  under  five  feet  »n  length 
are  often  grabbed  and  yanked  into  the  boat, 
then  killed.  If  the  creature  is  bigger  than 
that,  he  may  first  be  stuck  with  a  hari^on 
or  battered  on  the  skull  with  an  ax.  But. 
providing  you  can  keep  the  law  from  detect- 
ing the  muisele  flash  or  hearing  the  report, 
the  most  effective  executioner  of  all  Is  a  little 
22  rifle  In  expert  hands. 

Where  do  you  shoot  an  alligator  if  you 
u'ant  to  make  a  clean  kill?  "Not  between  the 
eyes  "  one  poacher  told  me  in  his  central 
Florida  home.  "He  has  a  hard  bone  plate 
over  his  brain  and  the  bullet  would  probably 
lust  bounce  off.  Tou  shoot  him  right  In  the 
eye  But  a  better  place  yet  Is  behind  his  skull 
and  low  enough  at  the  base  of  his  head  so 
the  bullet  goes  in  under  the  skull  bone." 

The  trouble  with  using  a  gun  on  an  alll- 
eator  poaching  tj-ips  is  obvious.  There  is  a 
Florida  law  against  night  frog  hunting  ircm 
a  boat  If  you  carry  both  gun  and  light  aboard. 
Consequently,  alligator  poachers  may  carry 
"throw-away"  rifles.  With  the  cheapest  little 
rifle  they  can  find,  the  loss  is  Insignificant 
in  case  they  must  drop  the  gun  Into  the 
murky  swamp  waters  as  a  conservation  offi- 
cer's boat  approaches.  w  .  ♦ 
Or  you  can  suspend  a  large  steel  hook  Just 
above  water  level  and  bait  It  with  a  dead 
animal  or  piece  of  meat.  Fasten  the  strong 
cord  on  the  hook  to  a  strong  sapling  and 
the  alligator  with  the  hook  lodged  inside  him 
wlU  usually  roll  up  In  the  line  and  can  only 
lie  there  helpless  until  the  poacher  arrives 
and  dispatches  him  hours  later. 

One  old  Florida  poacher  once  told  me  that 
a  yapping  dog  will  attract  alligators.  He  some- 
times took  one  of  his  dogs  along  in  the  boat. 
Deep  in  the  swamps,  he  would  twist  the  mon- 
grel's ears  or  otherwise  torture  him  unUl  he 
yeUed.  "Them  alligators,"  he  grinned  broadly, 
"would  sUck  their  heads  up  all  around." 

One  Florida  conservation  officer,  R.  I. 
Roberts  of  Sanford,  has  his  own  candidate 
for  the  most  unlovable  alligator  poacher  he 
knows  The  man  operates  a  fishing  camp  In 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Johns  River  south  of 
Sanford.  The  conservation  officers  made  one 
case  against  him  for  Illegal  taking  of  alliga- 
tors that  brought  a  court  conviction  and  a 
$300  fine. 

One  day.  out  of  the  clear  blue,  RoberU  saw 
the  poacher's  boat  coming  toward  him.  "You 
always  wanUn'  to  check  my  boat."  he  told 
the  officer.  "You  want  to  check  it  now?" 

Roberts  said,  "Yes.  I'll  check  your  boat.' 
Then  he  proceeded  to  drag  from  beneath  the 
seat  of  the  man's  alrboat  a  burlap  bag  that 
had  some  peculiar  bulges  in  It.  Something 
about  the  bag  warned  the  officer.  He  saw  a 
slight  movement  of  the  burlap. 

So  instead  of  reaching  Into  the  bag,  he 
tipped  It  up,  and  out  came  an  exceptionally 
healthy  5 '/z -foot  rattlesnake.  The  Infuriated 
Roberts  charged  the  poacher  with  Illegal 
possession  of  a  reptile  and  Improper  han- 
dling. In  the  only  rattlesnake  case  In  Florida 
history  the  Judge  found  him  gtiilty,  fined 
him  $20  or  20  days,  then  suspended  the  whole 
sentence.  "That."  said  Roberts  In  disgust, 
••was  for  tryln'  to  kill  me."  (And  the  home 
of  an  Everglades  park  ranger  has  been  the 
frequent  target  of  harassment  by  angry 
poachers,  who  dump  rotting  alligator  car- 
casses In  his  yard.) 

Game  protectors  in  Florida  know  the 
tricks  of  gator  poaching  as  weU  as  the  poach- 
en  do.  Some  were  hunters  thwnoselves  who 


have  turned  their  energies  to  purstilt  of  the 
Illegal  hunter.  The  hours  they  pour  Into  their 
pursuit  of  alligator  poachers  are  seldom 
counted.  There  are  long  nIghU  of  lying  out 
in  mosquito-Infested  swamps  waiting  for  the 
moment  when  a  poacher  can  be  taken  with 
enough  evidence  to  make  a  case  stick  In 
court.  One  case  that  will  not  be  quickly  for- 
gotten by  Lieutenant  Tom  Shirley  and  his 
officers,  operating  out  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
required  the  services  of  seven  officers  on  and 
off  over  a  two-month  period. 

Lieutenant  Shirley's  men  are  responsible 
for  that  vast  Everglades  country  lying  be- 
tween Everglades  National  Park  and  Lake 
Okeechobee.  "In  the  dry  periods,"  says 
Shirley,  "the  gators  concentrate  In  holes  and 
the  poachers  can  sometimes  make  big  hauls 
in  small  areas.  We  had  been  tr^ng  to  catch 
this  one  man  for  a  long  time." 

During  April  and  May  1967.  when  the 
drought  had  crowded  alligators  into  the  ^ew 
remaining  holes  of  water,  the  law  enforce- 
ment people  began  checking  the  area  from 
the  air  two  times  a  day.  Eventually.  Shirley 
moved  two  of  his  men  into  the  swamp  to 
camp  near  the  scene  of  the  poaching.  For 
two  weeks  they  stayed  there,  always  in  radio 
contact  with  fellow  officers  who  could  swoop 
in  by  alrboat  or  half-track  if  given  the  word. 
Late  one  afternoon  the  two  officers,  certain 
their  man  was  In  the  swamp  after  alligators, 
secluded  themselves  inside  a  concrete  pump 
house  beside  the  drainage  canal  where  he 
would  emerge  from  the  swamp.  Eventually, 
the  poacher  came  out  of  the  swamps.  But  it 
was  plainly  evident  in  the  remaining  day- 
light that  he  did  not  carry  any  Illegal  hides. 
He  did.  however,  carry  a  walkie-talkie. 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  poacher  stood 
on  top  of  the  pump  house  studying  the  ter- 
rain   Finally,  near  the  end  of  the  day.  he 
flicked  the  switch  on  his  radio.  "Okay  boys, 
he  said,  "it's  all  clear.  Come  on  out." 

soon  two  accomplices  emerged  from  the 
swamp.  They  had  secured  their  hides  in  a 
metal  tank  with  a  false  bottom.  When  the 
officers  emerged  from  the  pump  house  to 
confront  the  surprised  poachers,  one  of  them 
managed  to  get  the  tank  with  its  evidence 
into  the  deep  waters  of  the  canal.  Darkness 
had  by  this  time,  settled  on  the  swamp,  and 
the  officers  suddenly  envisioned  the  case  into 
which  they  had  poured  weeks  of  effort— and 
several  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  man 
and  aircraft  time— dissolving  right  in  front 
of  them.  One  of  the  officers,  not  even  hesitat- 
ing long  enough  to  remove  his  gunbelt, 
leaped  to  the  edge  of  the  canal  and  dived  in 
after  the  tank. 

Out  of  the  tank  the  officers  brought  twelve 
alUgator  hides  measuring  5  to  SVi  feet  each. 
They  had  their  evidence,  and  they  made  their 
arrest  But  the  bitter  part  was  yet  to  come. 

After  several  months  delay,  the  case  came 
up  in  the  Court  of  Record  and  the  poacher 
pled  guUty.  whereupon  he  was  fined  $150. 
As  Tom  Shirley  pointed  out.  this  was  less 
than  the  value  of  the  hides  which,  figured  at 
$5  50  each,  were  worth  about  $350.  "If  he 
eets  caught  even  once  a  month,"  said  Shirley, 
••that's  Just  a  business  risk.  Such  low  fines 
only  encourage  poaching.  Judges  faU  to  see 
how  Important  their  part  Is  in  enforcement, 
and  the  only  one  that  profits  Is  the  poacher. 
We  figure,"  he  added,  "this  man  will  be  active 
again." 

Experienced  conservation  officers  might  be- 
come suspicious  about  alUgator  poaching  ac- 
tivity for  any  of  a  number  of  reasons.  In 
Sumter  County  near  the  Sunshine  Parkway 
there  Is  a  dwelling  that  drew  the  concen- 
trated attention  of  conservaUon  officers  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1966.  There  were  three 
reasons  why  they  decided  this  might  be  a 
buUding  worth  Investigating.  First,  It  was  a 
pleasant  home  of  recent  construction  In  an 
attractive  shaded  setting  but  supposedly 
vacant;  there  were  no  vehicle  tracks  In  the 
driveway.  Second,  it  was  in  the  woods  behind 


the  home  of  a  known  agent  for  a  suspected 
hide  buyer.  Third,  they  got  a  tip-off.  They 
gathered  Information  on  the  case  for  nearly 
a  year. 

Two  law  enforcement  men  were  eventually 
dropped  off  along  the  highway.  They  watched 
the  bunding  for  two  days  and  two  nighu. 
There  was  a  breezeway  on  the  side  of  the 
house  and  fresh  tracks  ran  from  it  through 
the  woods  to  emerge  on  the  lane  of  the 
agent.  Also  on  the  breezeway  were  two  com- 
pressors to  pump  up  shock  absorbers  on  a 
car  that  might  be  used  to  haul  heavy  loads 
northward  to  Georgia. 

In  the  breezeway  wall  was  a  3-  by  3-foot 
hole  that  connected  with  a  salting  and  meas- 
uring room.  The  hunters  usually  measure 
their  hides,  but  the  buyers  don't  trust  Uiem 
and  consequently  remeasure  Ihem  and  tell 
the  hunters  what  they  will  bring.  The  sailed 
hides  were  carefully  rolled  and  stored  in  a 
55-gallon  drum  buried  among  tlie  weeds  out 
in  the  barnyard  with  three  inches  of  the 
drum  above  ground  level  to  keep  water  out. 
Eventually,  when  two  workmen  came  to 
process  hides  in  the  room  off  the  breezeway. 
the  conservation  officers  moved  in  for  their 
arrest.  They  confiscated  $700  worth  of  alli- 
gator hides  including  one  13-footer.  The  men 
were  fined  $200  or  90  days  each,  and  their 
buyer  paid  their  fines. 

The  scaly  black  hide  of  an  alligator  has  a 
long  way  to  go  from  the  swamp  to  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  poacher  to  kill, 
skin,  and  salt  down  an  aUigator  hide,  and 
another  to  move  it  through  the  various  ille- 
gal channels  until  it  emerges  in  the  world 
of  fashion  as  a  status  symbol,  shiny  and 
costly,  and  free  of  the  onus  of  its  illegiUmate 
beginning. 

It  is  believed  that  most  Illegally  taken 
alligator  hides  leave  Florida  through  legiti- 
mately licensed  fur  buyers.  There  were  three 
fur  buyers  who  purchased  the  $100  state 
licenses  last  year.  This  makes  it  legal  for 
them  to  deal  in  furs  during  the  open  trap- 
ping season.  But  alligator  hides  tend  to  move 
to  market  through  the  same  channels  as 
other  skins.  One  of  the  licensed  buyers  op- 
erates in  north  Florida,  one  in  the  Tampa 
area,  and  the  biggest  of  the  bunch  in  central 
Florida. 

In  addiUon  the  buyers  have  agents  scour- 
ing the  country  buying  up  merchandise  for 
them.  These  agents  have  the  state's  $5  li- 
cense, paid  for  by  their  employers.  Then 
there  is  a  third  class  of  buyer,  the  local  resi- 
dent fur  dealer,  a  free  agent  buying  and 
selling  where  he  chooses.  He  operates  under 
a  $10  state  license.  It  is  likely  that  alligator 
hides  also  leave  Florida  In  the  possession  ot 
handlers  who  do  not  bother  to  buy  any  state 
license.  One  such  operator  in  the  Orlando 
area  is  believed  by  law  enforcement  men  to 
be  hauling  skins  in  the  trunk  of  his  auto- 
mobile north  to  Georgia. 

Property  salted,  alligator  hides  will  keep 
indefinitely.  There  is  no  big  rush  to  get 
them  to  the  Unners.  If  the  heat  is  on.  the 
contraband  can  be  stashed  away  in  a  dry 
place— preferably  in  a  dwelling  because  it 
cannot  be  searched  without  a  warrant— until 
things  cool  off. 

Bushnell,  Florida,  is  widely  known  among 
poachers  because  of  the  relentless  law  en- 
forcement efforts  of  Supervisor  Roscoe  Ham- 
ilton and  his  conservation  officers.  In  Ham- 
ilton's kitchen  one  morning  I  talked  with 
thU  veteran  officer  and  his  assistant.  JUnmy 
Adams.  Hamilton  brought  from  his  file  a 
road  map  of  Florida.  Marked  on  it  were  the 
locations  of  most  of  the  alUgator  hide  buy- 
ers in  the  state,  as  weU  as  the  routes  they 
drive  in  collecting  their  hides  and  hauling 
them  north  out  of  Florida.  The  town  of  \a^- 
dosta.  Georgia,  was- heavily  marked  on  Ham- 
nto^s  map  This  is  considered  a  distribution 
center,  he^  of  the  Illegal  hide  business  in 
the  southeast.  From  here  the  hides  »«  °«- 
l^ed  to  go  to  tanners  In  the  New  Orleans 
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area,  sometUnea  back  to  Uie  TampH  or  Miami 
nreaa,  but  moat  often  to  a  large  tanner  In 
New  Jersey.  Many  go  overseas  (or  proceaaing, 
to  come  back  eventually  aa  costly  flnUhed 
shoes  or  handbags.  By  the  time  an  alligator 
hide  reaches  the  tanners,  the  price  has  gone 
lip  with  every  change  of  hands  until  It  Is 
now  valued  at  more  than  $30  a  foot. 

One  Florida  hide  buyer  who  has  been  ar- 
rested for  possession  of  alligator  skins  Is  a 
grandmother  In  north  Florida  who  was  left 
CO  run  the  hide  and  fur  buslnesK  on  her  own 
after  her  hvisband  died  several  years  ago.  I 
stopped  one  afternoon  to  talk  with  her.  Be- 
hind her  neat,  white  one-story  home  Is  the 
unpalnted  woodshed  where  she  conducts  her 
hide  bualneaa.  "First,  are  you  for  the  alliga- 
tors or  against  them?**  she  asked,  then 
promptly  let  the  question  drop  as  .ihe  began 
denouncing  a  lengthy  list  of  officials  she  dis- 
likes. Included  were  Dr.  O.  Earle  Prye,  Jr.. 
Director  of  the  State  Oame  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission:  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, which  has  taken  a  sudden  critical  In- 
terest In  her  activities:  and  game  wardens, 
wherever  they  might  be. 

Also  on  her  list  is  Florida's  Senator  Oeorge 
A.  Smathera.  "Did  you  hear  what  Smathers 
wants  to  do  now?  He  says  he's  a  gator  lover. 
Said  it  right  out  In  the  paper."  What  Senator 
SmuJbers  ,b»d  Introduced  was  federal  legls- 
latlop  mi^lijng  InterstAte  transportation  of 
any  part  of  an  Illegally  taken  alligator  a 
federal  offense.  "But  I  don't  think  all  them 
big  tanners  and  all  are  gonna  let  bim  fet 
away  with  passln'  a  bill  like  that  ' 

Although  not  exactly  a  "gator  lover"  her- 
self, she  said,  "Now  I  don't  go  for  what  they 
done  to  Ole  Joe  "  She  wau  recalling  the  11- 
foot  monarch  of  Wakulta  Springs  Wildlife 
Sanctuary,  killed  by  vandals  In  1966.  'That 
was  Just  plain  bad.  Btit  you  know  what  I 
was  glad  of?  They  didn't  skin  him.  So  they 
can't  blame  this  on  the  poachers.'* 

Aa  a  licensed  buyer  she  receives  notice  of 
the  lota  of  illegal  hides  conflacated  and  auc- 
tioned oir  by  the  sUte.  "But  they  just  make 
plain  damn  foola  of  us,"  ahe  complained. 
"Tou  know  what  they  do,  they  take  otir 
merchandlae,  then  sell  It  themselves,  and  I 
don't  think  that's  fair." 

As  well  aa  other  Florida  buyers,  she  trav- 
eled to  TUlahaaaee  on  FAbruary  33,  I»67,  to 
inspect  a  recent  lot  of  811  conflacated  alli- 
gator sklna  ranging  In  length  from  one  to 
ten  feet  Ne*r  the  end  of  the  day.  after  every- 
one had  sufficient  time  to  judge  the  worth 
of  the  lot.  Director  Frye  proceeded  to  com- 
pare the  bida.  Among  them  was  the  bid  of 
the  Japanee*  Ann  of  Kanematau  Foaho.  "Tou 
know  what  Frye  said?  He  Just  picked  up  this 
Japanese  bid  and  he  says,  'Gentlemen  and 
ladies,  this  covers  you  all's  bid.'  " 

The  bid  price  on  the  lot  was  •11,064.71. 
"Sure  the  tanner  can  bid  lower, "  she  com- 
plained, "they  can  take  off  our  margin.  " 

The  tanner  to  whom  she  once  shipped  her 
hides,  she  told  me,  waa  Peter  Baran  and 
Sona,  Inc.  The  Yellow  Pages  of  the  Man- 
hattan telephone  directory  say  of  this 
Harrison,  New  Jersey.  Arm.  "OentUne  'Baran' 
Alligator  Leather  "  When  her  largeat  com- 
petitor In  Florida  threatened  to  boycott  the 
New  Jersey  Arm.  she  waa  squeezed  out  and 
forced  to  turn  to  a  tanner  in  Louisiana  for 
her  market. 

Some  yeara  ago,  on  a  bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  many  of  her  neighbors  were  In 
church,  she  waa  returning  to  Perry  from 
Punta  Oorda  with  a  valuable  shipment  of 
alligator  hides  In  the  trunk  of  her  car  when 
a  police  cruiaer  suddenly  pulled  abreaat  and 
aignaled  her  to  the  curb.  "He  told  me  I  waa 
speeding.  It  waa  a  3ft- mile  zone,  and  I  told 
him  "no  I  waan't  apeedln'  neither.'  "  Then 
she  began  to  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing. Within  minutes  ahe  waa  surrounded  by 
sheriff's  cars  aa  well  aa  half  a  dozen  conaerra- 
tion  officers.  PlalxUy  there  bad  been  a  tip-off. 

"I  felt  like  laughln'.  They  waa  all  atandln' 
around  nervous  and  ahaltln'  like  they  didn't 


know  what  to  do  next.  I  aaid,  'What  you 
boys  think  you  got  here,  Ole  Ma  Dilllnger  'er 
somethin'?'  It's  the  damn  truth.  I  laughed. 
I  turned  to  thla  warden.  I  know  all  them 
wardens.  I  aaid,  'What  you  want  Shepard?' 
He  said  they  wanted  to  search  my  car." 

She  had  the  answer  (or  that.  "You  got  a 
search  warrant?" 

"No,"  one  of  the  officers  replied.  "You  want 
me  to  go  get  one?" 

After  awhile  she  decided  that  wltti  or 
without  a  search  warrant  the  reaulta  would 
be  the  snine.  and  told  theni  to  go  ahead  and 
search.  They  found  9760  worth  of  hidea 
packed  In  the  car  trunk  and  arrested  her. 
They  escorted  her  to  the  county  seat,  where 
her  bail  was  established  at  •760.  She  forfeited 
the  $760  "business  expense"  and  the  state 
sold  her  "merchandise."  She  would  answer 
no  questions  about  the  source  of  the  hides. 

What  would  she  do  about  the  fate  of  the 
alligators?  She  admits  that  they  are  getting 
scarcer,  especially  the  big  ones.  The  blame 
she  Insists,  however,  belongs  more  on  the 
drainers  and  developers  than  on  the  poach- 
ers. "They  say  the  poachers  la  kllUn'  off  the 
seed,  that  there  not  gonna  be  any  alligators 
left.  What  we  want  is  a  legal  season." 

That  the  dealers  would  work  together  at 
all  Indicates  their  concern  over  a  common 
enemy.  They  are  ordinarily  not  close  friends, 
and  they  harbor  deep  suspicions  of  each 
other  as  they  compete  for  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  a  high-value  product. 

The  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  alli- 
gators has  forced  a  changing  pattern  of  liv- 
ing on  many  who  grew  up  thinking  the 
supply  of  gators  was  Inexhaustible.  There 
were  men  like  Clyde  "Scrammy"  Hunt  and  his 
brother  Robert,  who  from  the  time  they  were 
four  years  old  were  off  in  the  woods  with 
flah  hooks  and  slingshots  so  often  their 
parents  usually  didn't  know  where  to  And 
them.  They  learned  to  take  uUegators  and  sell 
the  bides  when  It  was  legal. 

But  when  the  State  of  Florida  Anally  closed 
the  season  completely  In  1061,  Scrammy  and 
Robert  went  right  on  hunting  gators.  "I  al- 
wajrs  flgured,"  Scrammy  said.  "I  could  out- 
smart them." 

When  I  Arst  called  Hunt's  home,  he  waa 
out  shoeing  horses  and  would  not  return 
until  late  in  the  evening.  I  arranged  to  stop 
and  see  him  early  the  next  morning. 

Scrammy  Hunt  lives  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  a  pack  of  bunting  dogs  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  shady  lane  on  the  aouth  aide 
of  town.  Hla  land  Includea  a  pond  In  which 
he  hopea  to  atart  a  new  legal  enterprlae — 
raialng  alligators.  At  35  he  la  a  stocky,  slightly 
balding  man.  Himt's  favorite  way  of  killing 
an  alligator  waa  with  a  .22  rifle.  "Shotguns 
make  too  much  noiae,"  he  aaid,  "and  there's 
no  sport  to  It,  anyhow."  But  he  needed  a  rifle 
that  he  could  hide.  "I  had  to  have  a  gun  that 
didn't  look  nice  a  gun." 

He  obtained  a  little  alngle-shot  .22  and  re- 
moved the  stock.  Then  he  sawed  off  the  bar- 
rel to  about  13  Inchea.  "When  you're  hunting 
at  night, "  he  explained,  "you  have  to  worry 
about  being  seen  and  heard.  I  Ailed  a  Prince 
Albert  can  with  BrlUo  pads  and  fltted  thla 
on  the  muzzle.  It  cut  out  ttie  muzzle  flash 
and  also  acted  oa  a  silencer, 

"It  waa  hard  to  bold  without  a  atock," 
Hunt  added,  "so  I  made  one  out  of  wire.  It 
waa  a  little  heavier  than  clothes-hanger  wire 
and  fastened  to  the  barrel  with  a  single 
screw.  It  didn't  look  like  a  gun  stock.  It  didn't 
look  like  anything.  It  was  lying  right  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boMt  lots  of  times  when  we  waa 
checked." 

When  the  gun  waa  uot  actually  in  use  Hunt 
would  carry  the  bolt  in  one  pocket,  the  ea- 
sentlal  screw  In  another,  and  the  barrel  taped 
out  of  sight  under  the  deck  of  the  boat.  He 
could  assemble  it  in  16  aeconda. 

The  biggest  haul  the  Hunu  ever  made  in 
a  single  night  waa  (700.  In  one  three-night 
period  they  cleared  %\.M0  plua  tieo  each 
on  frogs.  Even  on  poor  nights  they  expected 


to  make  itt  least  tlOO.  The  limiting  factor  on 
Income  for  an  alligator  poacher  Is  the  speed 
with  which  he  can  remove  skins  from  the 
creatures.  This  Is  a  Job  not  aa  easy  as  some- 
tlmea  visualized,  and  the  bigger  the  alligator 
the  more  difficult  the  skinning  task. 

Hunt  and  his  brother  killed  alligators  even 
when  they  thought  there  might  be  wardens 
obsert'lng  them.  After  they  had  two  or  three 
alligators  ready  to  skin.  Scranuny  would 
cruise  close  to  an  Island  and  Robert  would 
Jump  ashore  with  the  gators.  Then  while  he 
skinned  them  at  his  leisure.  Scrammy  would 
continue  to  cruise  around  the  lake,  drawing 
the  constant  attention  of  any  observers,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  approaching  the  Island 
close  enough  to  heave  another  alligator  over 
to  hla  brother.  To  keep  from  getting  the  tell- 
tale blood  In  the  boat,  he  would  Ue  a  line  to 
each  alligator  killed  and  tow  it  behind  the 
alrboat.  Thla  system  accounted  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  staggering  total  of  alligators  over 
the  years.  Scrammy  Hunt  has  no  idea  how 
many  alligators,  legal  and  Illegal,  he  has 
killed. 

Conservation  officers  knew  what  the  Hunts 
were  up  to.  Tliey  matched  their  movements 
off  and  on  for  weeks,  then  kept  them  under 
surveillance  every  night  for  a  month. 
.Seasoned  game  wardens  know  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  chase  down  a  poacher  and 
catch  him  with  the  necessary  evidence  for  u 
court  conviction.  There  la  too  much  oppor- 
tunity on  a  dark  night  to  toes  the  hides  and 
weapons  overboard.  The  idea  Instead  is  to  let 
the  lawbreaker  come  to  you. 

"We  got  outsmarted,"  Scrammy  Hunt  ad- 
mitted. They  came  off  Lake  Apopica  late  one 
night.  When  the  offlcera  turned  the  llghta  on 
there  waa  no  time  to  get  rid  of  the  skins. 
The  offlcera  knew  Hunt  carried  his  hides 
wrapped  around  his  body  Inside  his  loose- 
Attlng  shirt.  "I  remember  once  they  checked 
me. "  said  Hunt,  'when  I  had  two  sixes  and 
a  seven-footer  wrapped  around  me.  I  looked 
Itinda  bulky,  but  I  knew  they  couldn't  search 
my  person  in  a  case  like  that." 

On  this  occasion  he  also  thought  there  was 
a  chance  he  could  get  rid  of  the  sitina  without 
being  noticed.  For  two  hours  they  argued. 
The  officer  announced  they  planned  to  search 
him  and  ordered  him  to  spread-eagle  against 
the  side  of  one  of  their  cars.  Hunt  told  them. 
"Hell  no."  He  had  once  worked  for  three  years 
with  the  Oame  and  Fresh  Water  Fiah  Com- 
mission on  an  alligator  research  project.  He 
quoted  them  the  applicable  portions  of  their 
own  code  book  as  hla  authority  for  refusal. 
The  frustrated  officera.  the  prize  within  their 
graap.  called  supervisor  Roscoe  Hamilton  by 
radio. 

"I  should  have  made  a  run  for  It."  Hunt 
said,  "and  lost  them  hides  in  the  water, 
then  let  them  catch  me  again.  But  by  then 
It  was  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  we  were  all  tired.  I  Just  said,  'All  right, 
go  ahead  and  search  me.'  " 

One  of  the  officers  quickly  felt  around 
Hunt's  waistline  inside  his  shirt  and  found 
four  sklna  wrapped  around  his  chest.  The 
Himta  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  on  probation.  Already  a  year  and  a  half 
of  that  time  has  passed. 

Hunt  looked  upon  alligator  hunting  its  n 
great  sport,  and  miases  his  nights  on  the 
water  sharply.  "But  the  only  way  to  break 
off, "  he  says,  "is  all  at  once,  like  with  cig- 
arettes." In  some  ways  life  Is  better  since 
he  was  caught.  "The  bad  thing  about  it  was 
that  there  wasn't  much  family  life."  he  says. 
"I'd  work  all  day,  rush  home,  eat  supper 
real  fast,  load  up  the  alrboat.  and  be  out  all 
uight  hunting." 

Hunt's  alrboat  rested,  well-painted  and 
clean,  on  a  boat  trailer  In  the  front  yard. 
"I'm  going  to  sell  it,"  he  said.  "I  waiit  to 
get  a  permit  to  start  an  alligator  farm  and 
raise  gators.  If  they  Iceep  getting  scarcer,  I 
think  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them.  I 
know  I  can  raise  them.  I'll  sell  the  alrboat  to 
buy  the  cliain  link  fence  for  my  pond."  He 
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patuwd  and  looked  at  his  »><«»•  "^J**,^"' 
Se^  he  said.  "But  I  wont  be  needing  it 

'**^le  the  poaching  Industry  continues  to 
hack  away  at  the  remnant  populaUwis  of 
alligators,  and  legislators  lf«  "'^«/?^^'''?«: 
Ing  them  the  protection  of  federal  law,  the 
Stite  of  Florida  labors  beneath  Its  responsi- 
bility. AS  much  as  a  third  of  the  budget  for 
the  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Flah  Commission 
in  some  regions  goes  to  «'o«=l"8  i^n 
against  lUegal  taking  of  alligators.  Mean- 
Xie,  the  SUM'S  biologists  dig  deeper  Into 
the  reptile's  secrets. 

In  charge  of  Florida's  alligator  research 
project  until  recently  was  biologist  Tommy 
HUnes.  I  talked  with  Hlnes  one  day  In  his 
office  m  Port  Lauderdale.  There  are,  he  as- 
^es  me.  stlU  a  lot  of  alligators  around 
Nobody  knows  how  many.  Alligators  are  not 
2«lly  counted.  But  could  the  alligator  popu- 
lation be  wiped  out  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue? Hlnes  considered  the  qu^on  for  sev- 
eral seconds.  ■Yes. "  be  said.  "They  could. 
Then  he  elaborated. 

An  alligator  does  not  reach  sexual  maturity 
xaxta  It  is  five  or  six  years  old.  By  th»t  age  It 
iTalso  big  enough  to  be  In  prime  condition 
f«  me  hide  indlatry.  Biologists  have  learned 
ttat  the  sex  ratio  of  young  alligators  Is  not 
toalanced.  but  leans  heavily  to  males   some- 
^^  aa  high  as  70  percent.  A«^«»«^  ^^i^f  ^^'^ 
Urease  In  age.  the  sex  ratio  tends  to  level 
out    But   in   a   more    youthful    population, 
where  the  breeders  are  not  allowed  to  grow 
old    this   imbalance   limits   the   number   of 
females  available   for  producing  ere"-  Alli- 
gators  have   long   Incubation   periods,   rela- 
!ue^  small  clutches  of  eggs,  and  suffer  great 
loL^  of  young  to  a  wide  range  of  nat^al 
^^tors   The  conclusion  can  on  y  be  that 
She  alligators'  success  has  been  closelytled 
JS  long  lUe  for  the  producing  adults.  -Thew 
are  the  ones  most  vulnerable  to  Po^cWng 
and  the  average  alligators  size  has  become 
smaller  and  smaller. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
real  way  to  stop  the  poaching  Is  to  cut  off 
^^'ket  for  the  skins-to  elUnlnaU  the 
processing  of  skins  into  items  of  commerce. 
5Sdthe  key  to  that  Is  federal  leglslaUon 

The  poaching  fraternity,  well  aware  that 
such  fedeTal  legislation  would  spell  an  end 
to  the  lucrative  business.  Is  now  eager  to  have 
an  open  season  as  an  alternatlye-so  eager 
that  V  group  of  buyers  and  dealers  recently 
^t  on^  Sunday  morning  In  Bushnell. 
Florida.  In  conference  with  an  attorney  they 
^e  retained  to  represent  them  In  th  s  cam^ 
palgn.  Surprisingly,  an  open  season  Is  favored 

''^N°o''Sirh«'qulte  explained  satisfactorily 
how  an  open  season  would  eliminate  poach- 
IM.  For  ks  long  as  alligators  hides  can  be 
le«allv  taken  anywhere,  the  Illegal  ones  can 
^smuggled  to  a  sUte  with  an  open  season, 
and  then  shipped  from  there  camouflaged  as 
legitimate  skins.  .  _ 

The    territory    where    al»Bato" ,  ^"f -^ 
iMrallT  killed  has  dwindled  to  almost  nil.  The 
K'pUl^  are  found  from  North  Carolina 
around  the  coast  south  to  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Texas    In  an  Important  move,  the  G«<>r8« 
Game  and  Plsh  Commission  recently  clc«ed 
the  enure  state  to  legal  hunting  of  alUg^tors. 
(Still,  one  state  wildlife  aide  recently  com- 
mented,  they  are   shot  regularly   by   Ill-in- 
formed ftshermen  and  others  who  are  afraid 
of  a  gator  attack— an  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence, even  when  provoked.)  „„,th 
The   8ea«>n  Is   also  closed  now   ^  Nortii 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Alabama.  Florida, 
Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

In  Texas,  a  "no  open  season"  regulation 
has  governed  the  state's  33  coastal  ~«^"«^ 
But  ItK  gator  wandered  Into  any  o^  221  o^er 
counties,  he  could  have  been  legally  killed 
On  July  lOth.  however,  the  Texas  Parks  and 
WUdUfe  commission  extended  protection  to 
the  alligator  to  all  but  about  40  countlw 
where  the  commission  lacks  such  authority. 


And  there  are  few  If  any  of  the  reptiles  in 
those  last  counties. 

^ere  may  also  be  a  very  few  alligators  in 
the  far  southeastern  comer  of  Oklahoma  a 
Stat*  where  the  reptile  i'_^^TP^^^^\,f^^: 
said  an  aide  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  there.  "M  Bomeone  said  he 
killed  five  gators,  we'd  figure  he  had  wiped 

out  our  population."  

And  Georgia's  welcome  law  does  not  con- 
trol commerce  In  alligator  hides,  hence 
Valdosta  and  nearby  HomervUle  remain  the 
hub  of  Illicit  interstate  traffic.  So  when  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly  convenes  In  Jan- 
uary, bills  will  be  introduced  to  regulate  the 
hide  and  fur  buyers. 

But  state  regulations  have  not  been 
enough,  nor  do  courts  help  «»"«"  much. 
Even  federal  district  court  Juries  In  Florida 
have  been  reluctant  to  co'^''^*  Pf*^^"i  °* 
killing  alUgators.  despite  overwhelming  evi- 
dence^ Polchers.  conservationists,  govern, 
ment  officials,  state  and  ^ede'^l  allke^  all 
Sree:  federal  laws,  and  strict  ei^O'<=ff  «*' 
oFe  needed  to  help  bring  an  end  to  the 
hustling  Illegal  traffic  in  aUlgator  tddes^ 

such  legislation  has  been  urged  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  Southeastern 
A«»clatlon  of  Game  and  Plsh  CommUslon- 
f^aSd  many  others.  In  addition  to  the 
Imathers  bill.  leglslaUon  Introduced  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  would  extend  the  pro- 
tective canopy  of  the  famed  Lacey  Act  of 
1000— credited  with  stopping  the  Illegal 
irSmTln  bh^  feathers-to  halt  Interstate 
shipment  of  poached  alUgator  hides,  or  any 
other  animal  taken  conttary  to  state  laws^ 
Pines  of  $1,000  and  prison  terms  of  up  to 
two  years  are  specified. 

Those  proposals  should  soon  become  law. 
Housrapproval  came  shortly  before  Con- 
Se^  le"  fo'  the  conventions.  Senate  pos- 
saee  was  expected  after  Labor  Day. 

T^r  only  losers  will  be  the  poachers  and 
theS  kin  and  the  segments  of  the  world  of 
fM^on  rich  enough  and  callous  enough  to 
twast  of  products  fashioned  from  Illegal  ma- 
terials. 


FREEDOM'S   CHALLENGE 


Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  has  h^  the 
refreshing  opportunity  to  spend  several 

hours  with  two  young  co^<^i*"f"H„?fh 
iwted  to  participate  in  the  Senate  youth 
pVogram  spi)nsored  by  the  WiUiam  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  Foundation. 

The  representatives  from  our  home 
States,  high  school  seniors,  are  spending 
the  week  in  Washington,  learning  about 
their  National  Government 

The  youngsters  we  met  with  this  week, 
and  particularly  Wednesday  when  all  of 
us  were  together  for  the  luncheon  mat- 
ing addressed  by  the  vice  President  are 
of  the  generation  that  wiU  provide  to- 
morrow's leaders.  

During  the  course  of  this  year  many 
more  opportunities  wiU  be  Presented  for 
us  to  meet  other  young  constituents- 
other  future  leaders-who  will  be  com- 
ing to  Washington,  recipients  of  award- 
waning  trips  to  our  National  Capital 
because  of  their  achievements 

There  will  not  be  the  public  notice 
given  these  youngsters  of  the  type  given 
iome  other  members  of  their  generation 
who  in  Washington  earlier  for  the  in- 
auguration, did  make  headlines  because 
of  their  disruptive  activities. 

However,  the  fact  that  our  guests  of 
this  week,  and  those  who  will  be  commg 
in  the  future,  will  not  make  the  head- 
lines does  not  lessen  in  any  sense  their 
individual   records  of   accomplishments 


nor  in  any  way  remotely  demonstrate 
that  these  outstanding  young  citizens  are 
not  representative  in  very  great  degree 
of  the  young  people  of  America  and  who. 
truly,  will  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 

They  will  be  tomorrow's  leaders  oe- 
cause  of  their  inteUectual  capacity,  be- 
cause of  their  abilities  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  problems,  and,  most  of  all.  be- 
cause of  their  willingness  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship  in  working 
to  build  a  system  and  society  on  the 
foundation  of  self-government  we  have. 
"Builders  for  tomorrow"  is  one  descrip- 
tion which  is  applicable  to  youngsters, 
such  as  Mary  Patricia  Bierle,  of  YaiAton 
S.  Dak.,  and  Stephen  Carl  Hunt,  of  Sioi« 
Falls  S  Dak.,  who  were  among  the  lOO 
Senate  Youth  Program  representatives 
here  this  week. 

Another  such  "builder  for  tomorrow 
is    William    H.    Jockheck.    a    Redfield. 
S  Dak.,  high  school  student. 

He  will  soon  be  in  Washuigton  as 
South  Dakota's  winner  of  the  ^°^^^,P^ 
Democracy  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  joining  win- 
ners from  each  of  the  respective  States^ 
In  my  maU  this  week  I  received  the 
text  of  Bill's  radio  script  which  won  for 
him  South  Dakota's  top  honor. 

His  essay,  entitled  "Freedoms  Chal- 
lenge" reviews  the  concept  of  freedom 
and  its  relationship  to  his  generation 
I  think  it  Is  representative  of  many  of 
our  young  people  who  are  searchtag  for 
their  place  in  a  world  not  created  by 
them,  who  are  trying  to  determine  what 
their  contributions  are  to  be  ma  social 
structure  which  they  inlierit    but  who 
firmly  believe  that  to  make  the  world  a 
better  one.  and  our  society  a  more  pro- 
ductive, happy  one.  you  do  not  destroy 
that  which  we  have  in  nundless  reckless 
episodes  of  disorder  and  anarchism. 

Perhaps  Bill  Jockheck  puts  his  finger 
on  the  problem  with  this  comment: 

But  he  knows  not  freedom  whose  freedom 
has  not  been  threatened.  .  -  .  Since  my  sen- 
eraUon  has  known  nothing  but  freedom,  we 
take  it  for  granted 


I  do  not  say  the  Bill  Jockheck  s  gen- 
eration does  not  understand  freedom.  In 
fact,  the  essay  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
indicates  to  me  that  BUI  Jockheck  has 
a  firm  understanding  of  liberty  and  the 
involvement  of  good  citizenship  to  retain 

liberty. 

But  possibly  Bill  Jockheck  is  giving  us 
some  insight  into  what  some  of  the  prob- 
lems are  with  those  who  have  deter- 
mined that  most  of  what  has  gone  on  in 
this  country  for  nearly  200  years  that 
much  of  what  we  believe  m.  and  that 
many  of  the  traditions— such  as  the 
simple  act  of  loving  one's  own  country— 
which  give  the  fabric  of  freedom  sus- 
tenance, are  all  wrong. 

But.  beyond  that.  I  believe  he  has  given 
us  greater  insight  into  the  type  of  gen- 
eration growing  up  that  we  really  have 
in  America,  for  I  think  Bill  Jockheck- 
and  the  many,  many  young  leaders  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  who  will  be  coimng  to 
Washington  this  year  as  the  100  Senate 
youth  representatives  came  this  weeK— 
represents  the  vast  majority  of  young 
Americans  working  to  build  uponand 
not  tear  down  the  structure  of  freedom^ 
Ut  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
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printed  In  the  Ricord  the  radio  script, 
"Freedom's  Challenge. "  by  William  H. 
Joclcheck.  Redfleld.  S.  Dak.,  the  first- 
prize  winner  In  the  VPWs  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  In  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ^e  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 

PSXEOOM'S    CHALLXMOB 

I  By  WtUlam  H.  Jockbeck.  Redfleld. 
8.  Dak.) 

We  h«ve  Just  come  from  a  field  of  battle. 
In  that  battle,  we  have  selected  a  president. 
But  in  this  regular  phenomenon  there  Is 
something  singularly  unusual.  That  Is  the 
field  on  which  the  battle  Is  fought,  a  back- 
ground of  freedom  with  a  structure  of 
democracy. 

This  field  is  of  great  value  but  members  of 
my  generation  are  losing  sight  of  Just  how 
valuable  and  how  dangerous  such  a  field  can 
be.  The  last  two  generations  know  all  too  well 
the  cost  of  freedom,  and  in  their  struggles 
to  preserve  It  they  saw  it  as  a  glowing  gift, 
an  end  tn  Itself,  to  hand  to  their  children. 

But  he  kuows  not  freedom  whose  freedom 
has  not  been  threatened.  Freedom  means 
nothliig  lest 'those  having  It  be  threatened 
with  tn  losS.Tt  Is  only  in  this  way  one  can 
know  the  meaning  of  freedom.  Just  as  one 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  hunger  until 
he  has  been  starving:  one  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  freedom  until  he  has  been  with- 
out it. 

Thus  todny.  the  threat  to  freedom  Is  not 
from  without  so  much  as  from  within.  Since 
my  generation  has  known  nothing  but  free- 
dom, we  take  it  for  granted.  What  Is  worse, 
many  keep  grabbing  for  more  and  more  of 
their  so-called  freedoms.  They  want  freedom 
from  morals,  freedom  from  work,  freedom 
from  laws. 

These  Individuals  can  be  seen  In  demon- 
strations from  coast  to  coast.  Somehow,  they 
believe  they  deserve  complete  freedom.  They 
are  not  concerned  .-ibout  how  their  freedoms 
affect  others.  Many  times  the  limits  of  free- 
dom are  described  thus:  your  freedom  to 
swing  your  arm  stops  Just  short  of  the  end  of 
my  nose.  This  means  nothing  to  growing 
numbers  of  yotxng  people.  They  think  it  Is 
their  right  to  be  able  to  destroy  public  and 
private  property  hold  public  officials  and 
demand  exemption  from  the  laws.  Their  free- 
doms are  one-sided.  If  the  freedoms  they 
expect  were  granted  for  all.  there  would  be 
anarchy.  But  anarchy  results  in  elimination 
of  rights  and  protections.  Freedom  can  only 
exist  within  the  bounds  of  regtilatlons.  Free- 
dom must  be  restricted  or  there  can  be  no 
freedom  for  the  majority. 

These  facts  are  ignored  by  those  IdeaUsttc 
and  impractical  youths  who  have  known 
nothing  but  freedom.  This  generation  raised 
In  permissiveness  can  not  see  beyond  their 
own  desires.  To  them,  freedom  Is  theirs.  They 
fall  to  see  the  situation  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  What  would  happen  If  these  so- 
called  freedoms  were  given  to  all? 

These  Individuals  have  failed  to  see  what 
freedom  is.  Freedom  is  not  a  golden  god  to 
be  worshipped.  It  is  a  tool.  A  tool  with  which 
we  can  Improve  ourselves,  our  society  and 
our  world.  But  like  all  tools  it  can  also  be 
used  as  an  instnunent  of  destruction  as  well 
as  construction. 

Freedom  can  be  easily  compared  to  atomic 
energy  in  this  sense.  The  atom  used  for  peace 
has  practically  no  limits  on  what  it  can  do. 
It  can  power  our  cltlM.  light  and  heat  our 
homee,  create  mutants  for  greater  produc- 
tivity and  on  and  on  the  list  goes.  But  as  a 
to<d  of  destruction  It  is  also  unparalleled 
in  its  (mtentlal. 

So  it  is  with  freedom.  Properly  used  In 
moderation,  with  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  not  Just  our  rights,  freedom 
and  democracy  can  lead  to  peaks  of  pros- 


perity and  peace,  but  If  freedom  la  only 
taken,  without  respect  to  reeponsibility,  it 
can  be  Just  as  destructive  as  any  bomb.  Those 
who  want  freedom  without  responsibility 
have  failed.  They  will  turn  freedom  into  a 
destructive  force.  But  to  take  freedom  and 
willingly  accept  Its  responsibility,  to  use  it 
in  appropriate  moderation,  with  respect  for 
others,  this  Is  freedom's  challenge. 


THE  POUTICAL  RIGHTS  OF 
WOMEN— XVII 

Mi.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  ratify  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  for  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  Throushout  history  women  have 
been  called  upon  to  Rive  leadership  to 
their  country.  This  Nation  can  boast  a 
proud  heritage  In  this  respect.  The 
names  of  such  women  are  legion — but 
we  should  not  rest  on  the  laurels  of  his- 
tory. In  the  future,  our  Nation  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  need  the  politi- 
cal leadership  of  all  their  citizenry,  men 
and  women  alike. 

In  our  national  laws  and  In  the  U.S. 
Constitution  there  is  much  to  Insure  the 
recognition  of  the  political  rights  of 
women.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  1789,  women  have  been  as- 
sured of  many  lights.  With  the  1920  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  amendment,  women 
gained  the  prlmarj-  instnmient  of  politi- 
cal power,  the  right  to  vote.  These  rights 
have  been  Incorporated  into  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 

Such  rights  are  clearly  a  part  of  our 
history  and  our  heritage.  We  must  now 
be  concerned  with  living  up  to  this  fine 
tradition  of  political  equality  among  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
fate  of  citizens  elsewhere  must  concern 
us  too.  We  should  ratify  this  convention, 
and  other  human  rights  conventions, 
which  so  clearly  extend  to  others  the 
riKht.s  which  we  take  for  granted. 


FEDERAL  LAW  AND  FEDERAL  JURIS- 
DICTION FOR  AIRCRAFT  ACCI- 
DE3*TS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  In  1968 
the  death  toll  of  travelers  on  UJ3.  air- 
lines was  303,  a  total  in  the  history  of 
aviation  second  only  to  1960's  336  pas- 
senger deaths.  Each  air  crash  was  a 
major  tragedy  for  a  large  numt>er  of 
widows,  children,  and  others  dependent 
upon  those  killed  in  the  crash.  At  present 
the  sole  legal  course  open  to  these  de- 
pendents Is  a  wrongful  death  action  gov- 
erned by  State  law. 

A  typical  modem  air  crash  Involves 
passengers  who  are  domiciliaries  of  a 
number  of  different  States,  and  who  are 
flying  from  one  State  to  another,  over 
innumerable  intervening  States.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  crash  may  He  with  the 
U5.  Government,  the  carrier,  the  air- 
plane manufacturer  and  possibly  one  or 
more  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  airplane.  As  a  result, 
actions  will  be  brought  in  any  number  of 
different  State  courts,  or  Federal  district 
courts,  and  multiple  trials  will  be  had  of 
the  same  issues.  In  addition  the  Judges 
will  have  to  find  their  way  through  a 
maze  of  conflicting  State  laws  In  order 


to  determine  the  rtiles  of  law  which  will 
govern  the  litigation.  The  result  Is  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  Judicial  time,  an  In- 
crease In  the  expense  of  litigation,  and  a 
considerable  delay  In  the  rendering  of 
Justice  to  persons  who  are  frequently 
badly  In  need  of  assistance.  Further- 
more, under  the  existing  system,  the  pos- 
sibility looms  that  the  survivors  of  differ- 
ent individuals  on  the  same  plane  may 
have  different  law  applied  to  their  cases 
and  achieve  differing  results,  even  though 
these  people  are  all  victimized  by  the 
same  crash  and  the  same  engineering 
defect  or  human  error. 
Last  April  I  introduced  two  bills.  S. 

3305  and  S.  3306  as  exploratory  efforts  at 
treating  the  air  disaster  cases  by  replac- 
ing the  multitude  of  diverse  State  rules 
with  uniform  Federal  law  and  replacing 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  with 
Federal  Jurisdiction  which  would  facili- 
tate consolidation  of  all  cases.  These 
bills  were  referred  for  study  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  In  Judicial 
Machinery  of  which  I  fun  chairman. 

During  the  hearings  held  on  these  bills 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968.  the 
subcommittee  received  a  number  of  Im- 
portant suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  legislation,  and.  on  the  basis 
of  those  suggestions,  a  somewhat  revised 
approach  for  the  handling  of  the  liti- 
gation arising  from  aircraft  crashes  was 
developed  and  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 24, 1968,  as  S.  4089. 

S.  4089  differed  frcHn  S.  3305  and  S. 

3306  principally  in  the  scope  of  the  leg- 
islation. Whereas  S.  3305  applied  only 
to  interstate  commerce  flights,  and  S. 
3306  applied  to  all  aviation  and  space 
activities,  the  Jurisdictional  and  sub- 
stantive law  provisions  of  S.  4089  were 
more  intricately  woven,  providing  ex- 
clusive Federal  jurisdiction  only  for 
those  aircraft  crashes  which  ordinarily 
involve  substantial  numbers  of  people 
and  suits  in  multiple  courts.  On  the  other 
hand.  S.  4089  provided  that  a  imlform 
body  of  Federal  law  should  apply  to  all 
aviation  activities  and  to  all  space  ac- 
tivities within  the  national  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 

Further  study  this  past  fall  has  dis- 
closed a  number  of  worthwhile  modifica- 
tions for  the  provisions  of  S.  4089,  and  I 
intend  to  introduce  a  bill  incorporating 
those  modifications.  On  the  whole,  they 
make  few  substantive  changes,  serving 
merely  to  clean  up  and  to  clarify  the 
proposed  statutory  language.  One  change 
bears  particular  mention,  however.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  coverage  of  the  uniform 
body  of  Federal  law  provided  for  In  S. 
4089  was  all  space  activity  outside  of  the 
"national  sovereignty"  of  the  United 
States.  This  exclusion  was  designed  to 
avoid  any  possible  conflict  with  future 
developments  in  international  law.  Upon 
further  reflection,  however,  two  things 
became  clear:  First,  such  developing  in- 
ternational law  is  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary component  of  the  body  of  Federal 
law  provided  for  in  S.  4089;  and  second, 
no  possibility  of  Interference  with  such 
development  exists  if  the  statutory  Itm- 
guage  is  carefully  drafted  to  make  It  clear 
that,  as  a  choice  of  law  matter,  Interna- 
tional law  will  govern  space  activity  out- 
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side  of  the  "national  sovereignty  of  the 
united  States.  I  beUeve  that  the  relevant 
language  we  have  included  in  the  bill  I 
Intend  to  introduce  fulfills  this  goal 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  Judi- 
cial treatment  of  aircraft  crash  litiga- 
tion is  serious  and  constantly  getting 
worse.  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  new 
500-passenger  supersonic  transports  will 
be  handling  much  of  our  commercial  air 
traffic.  As  engineers  are  Improving  air- 
port f aciUtles  and  revising  aircraft  safety 
procedures  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
greater  demands  soon  to  be  placed  by  in- 
creased air  travel  and  larger  aircraft, 
lawyers  and  legislators  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  keep  pace.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
proposed  legislation  wlU  be  passed  and 
wlU  operate  to  bring  the  judicial  resolu- 
tion of  aircraft  crash  litigation  Into  the 
modem  era. 

OIL    AND  GAS  LEASE  RENTALS 


Mr   HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 26,  1968.  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  proposal  that 
would  authorize  an  increase  In  the  rental 
for  noncompetitive  wildcat  oU  and  gas 
leases  from  the  existing  rental  of  50  cents 
per  acre  to  an  undisclosed  amount.  The 
proposal  states  that  the  "authorised  offi- 
cer ••  whoever  he  might  be,  can  Increase 
the  rental  "In  excess  of  50  cents  per  acre 
where  the  prospective  value  of  the  land 
so  offered  for  lease  justifies  such  higher 
rental."  To  say  the  least,  this  Is  a  vague 
and  Indefinite  test  as  to  which  leases 
would  be  affected.  Further,  there  Is  no 
limit  placed  on  how  much  the  increase 
could  be.  , .  ,. 

There  are  no  standards  or  guidelines 
contained  in  the  proposal  as  to  which 
leases  would  be  charged  the  higher 
rental.  The  new  proposal  simply  states: 

In  simultaneous  leasing,  the  amount  of 
the  required  rental,  if  in  excess  of  50  cents 
ner  acre,  for  a  particular  leasing  unit  identi- 
fied by  parcel  number  wiU  also  be  posted 
on  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  land  office. 

Mr  President,  this  proposal  is  not 
only  vague  and  lacking  in  standards 
and  guidelines.  It  is  a  serious  blow  to  our 
Nation's  security.  At  a  time  when  respon- 
sible Government  officials,  including  for- 
mer Secretary  Udall.  are  urging  an  in- 
crease in  the  search  for  oil  and  gas,  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  increase  the  rentals 
for  public  domain  acreage. 

It  is  IncMnprehensible  that  the  Interior 
Department  would  take  this  action  which 
is  bound  to  discourage  leasing  and  thus 
drilling  on  the  public  domain.  The  same 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  same 
Secretary  In  a  study  made  by  it,  entlOed 
"An  Appraisal  of  the  Petroleum  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States,"  published  in 
January  1965,  concluded,  with  reference 
to  the  severe  decline  in  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing: 

The  effect  of  these  declines  has  been  to  slow 
the  growth  of  proved  reserves  of  crude  oil 
almost  to  a  halt.  Between  1950  and  1956 
toUl  year-end  reserves  increased  by  5  bU- 
lion  barrels.  In  the  succeeding  six-year  pe- 
riod (195&-1962)  reserves  increased  by  less 
than  one  billion,  and  In  four  out  of  the  past 
seven  years  additions  to  reserves  have  been 
less  than  withdrawals  for  use.  However,  ad- 


ditions to  reserves  of  natural  gas  liquids  and 
condensate  were  greater  than  annual  produc- 
tion and  thus  helped  cushion  the  dfcUne 
in  the  ratio  of  proved  reserves  of  total  liquid 
hydrocarbons  to  production.  This  is  no  cause 
for  immediate  alarm,  but  it  does  indicate 
that  what  has  been  done  since  1956  to  find 
new  suppUes  of  oU,  whether  through  new  dis- 
coveries or  through  increasing  recovery  rates 
of  old  deposits,  has  not  been  enuogh  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  future  growth.  Ad- 
ditional exploratory  effort  is  needed,  particu- 
larly m  new  field  wildcat  drilling. 

In  a  further  study  published  just  last 
year,  the  Interior  Department  declared: 
in  Its  role  of  trtostee  of  the  Nation's  energy 
resources,  government  has  responsibility  for 
insuring  that  they  are  developed  and  used 
most  effectively  to  advance  the  general  wel- 
fare ThU  runs  to  such  varied  tasks  as  mak- 
ing the  resources  on  the  public  domain  avail- 
able for  development  In  a  timely  and  effi- 
cient manner— with  due  regard  for  the  ecol- 
OKV  and  natural  beauty  of   the   landscape; 
for  minimizing  waste  in  the  production  of 
energy  resources;  for  protecting  the  consum- 
er against  unfair  pricing  where  competition 
do^not  provide  this  protection;  for  seeing 
that  the  specific  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity are  provided  for;  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
cluded this  study  by  stating : 

The  choice  of  action  relates  mainlv  to  the 
emphasis  and  direction  which  might  be  given 
to  programs  already  In  operation— to  leasing 
terms,  to  Import  levels,  to  regulations  govern- 
ing drilling  and  production,  to  accelerated 
effort  for  research  and  development  on  syn- 
thetic fuels,  to  weighting  incentives  for  ex- 
ploration. There  Is  still  time  to  wait  for  a 
clear  signal  either  of  the  efficacy  of  present 
industry  efforts,  or  of  a  turnaround  from  the 
historic  decline  In  activity  which  began  in 
1956.  But  It  ought  not  be  too  long  in  coming. 

Mr  President,  here  is  the  Department 
charged  with  encouraging  the  search  for 
oU  and  gas,  the  Department  which  has 
recognized  the  need  to  step  up  drUlmg, 
now  proposing  changes  in  Its  lease  rentals 
which  wUl  discourage  leasing  and  drill- 
ing for  oU  on  the  public  domain  which 
will  further  aggravate  an  already  serious 

situation.  ^  „  ww    t    ^ 

In  1960,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
86-705  which,  among  other  provisions, 
authorized  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
rental  from  25  cents  an  acre,  which  it 
had  been  for  25  years,  to  50  cents  an  acre. 
In  its  report  accompanying  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
declared : 

It  beUeves  that  such  an  adjustment  will 
add  Incentive  to  actual  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, discourage  excessive  speculation 
in  applying  for  and  holding  leases,  and  result 
in  increased  revenues  to  the  Treasury  and 
the  states. 


This  soimded  good;  but  when  we  check 
the  facts,  we  see  a  different  picture. 

Acreage  under  lease  for  oil  and  gas  on 
federaUy  owned  lands— public  acquired 
and  Indian— declined  for  the  eighth  con- 
secutive year  In  1967.  Acreage  under  lease 
on  these  lands  reached  a  peak  of  121,- 
448,000  acres  on  December  31,  1959,  the 
year  Just  prior  to  enactment  of  the  1960 
act,  and  has  declined  steadily  each  year 
since  then. 

Total  Federal  acreage  under  lease  on 
December  31.  1967,  amounted  to  only 
64  609,000  acres,  47  percent  less  than  at 


the  end  of  1959.  During  this  period,  a 
total  of  56,839,000  acres  were  dropped. 
Acreage  under  lease  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  increased  during  this  pe- 
riod from  1.465,000  on  December  31,  1959, 
to  3,545,000  at  the  end  of  1967.  This 
means  then  that  Federal  acreage  under 
lease  for  oil  and  gas,  excluding  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  actually  declined  by 
58  918,000  acres  or  almost  50  percent. 

Total  acreage  under  lease  In  the  United 
States  for  oU  and  gas  declined  during 
this  same  period  from  about  425  m  ion 
acres  at  the  end  of  1959  to  325  million 
acres  at  the  end  of  1967,  a  drop  of  100 
million  acres  or  24  percent.  It  may  be 
noted  that  well  over  half  of  all  the  acre- 
age which  has  been  dropped  since  1959 
has  been  on  federally  owned  lands. 

Mr  President,  this  downward  trend  in 
oU  and  gas  leasing  on  the  public  domain 
has  had  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  of  our  Natioii 
and  particularly  on  my  own  State  or 
Wyoming. 

At  a  time  when  our  Government 
should  be  encouraging  the  search  for 
the  much-needed  new  oil  reserves,  it 
appears  that  It  Is  doing  just  the  opposite. 
While  our  Federal  oil  and  gas  leasing 
system  is  not  perfect  at  present.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  Improved  upon  by  sucn 
a  proposal  as  this  eleventh-hour  bomb 
dropped  by  the  outgoing  Secretary  of  the 

Interior.  .   ^.  v,,    ^,^ 

This  unwarranted  action  is  highly  dis- 
turbing.  This  highhanded  proposal  will 
do  great  damage  to  my  State  and  our 

Nation. 

Any  broad  and  far-reachmg  change 
as  proposed  should  certainly  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  place  without  thorough 
hearings  and  full  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  involved. 

Mr  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
new  Secretary  will  provide  all  concerned 
with  adequate  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  this  proposal. 

It  Is  imbellevable  that  an  outgoing 
Cabinet  member  would  take  such  drastic 
last-minute  action,  especially  the  same 
Secretary  who  8  years  ago  rescinded  an 
oil  import  regulation  and  Issued  a  blast 
against  the  previous  administration.  The 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  said  that  his  rescinding  order  "in 
effect  revoked  the  eleventh-hour  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration." 

Mr  President,  I  earnestly  believe  that 
this  proposal  is  an  ill-conceived  policy 
change  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
Nation's  security  and  economic  welfare. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  withdrawn  until, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  adequate  hear- 
ings and  full  consideration  can  be  given 
to  this  matter. 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  CAN 
OFFSET  TAXES  ON  OTHER 
INCOME 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  of  January  22,  1969,  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Gov. 
Walter  Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, I  spoke  at  length  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary  over  the  oU 
industry.  Duiing  that  speech  I  pointed 
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out  the  many  special  tax  priyileges  which 
the  oil  Industry  receives.  I  liated  the  fact 
that  dry  boles  can  be  written  off;  that 
the  Industry  can  "expense"  In  1  year, 
through  the  Intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment cost  deduction,  many  Items 
which  other  companies  must  capitalize 
and  depreciate  over  the  life  of  the  asset 
and  which.  In  fact,  the  companies  do 
capitalize  and  carry  on  their  books  for 
other  than  tax  purposes:  the  notorious 
27.5-percent  depletion  allowance;  the  14- 
point  Western  Hemisphere  deduction; 
the  "Kolden  gimmick"  by  which  oil 
royalities  paid  by  American  oil  firms  to 
Middle  Eastern  sheiks  and  potentates  are 
offset  against  the  actual  taxes  owed  in 
this  country. 

During  that  debate  I  described  the  de- 
pletion allowance  and  then  went  on  to 
say  that: 

Tlte  depletion  «nowanc«  can  t>«  ua«d  to 
offset  Income  from  sources  other  than  oil. 
Those  who  Inyest  In  gas  and  oil  often  do  so 
In  order  to  reduce  their  taxes  from  other 
sources. 

'     STATXIf  EMT  CHAIXKMCCD 

At  this  point  in  the  debate  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.Lxa>  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  my  statement.  He  said — and  I 
quote  him  from  pages  1508-1509  of  the 
Record  for  January  22 : 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  the  percentage  depletion  deduction 
Is  only  available  with  respect  to  oU  properties, 
or  the  Income  from  oU  properties.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement,  he  has  a  dif- 
ferent understanding. 

I  replied  that  I  certainly  did  have  a 
different  understanding  and  that  I  would 
be  delighted  to  provide  the  evidence  for 
the  Record  and  substantiate  my  state- 
ment. 

I  shall  do  that  now. 

NOT    A    SIMPLE     MATTEK 

The  matter  is  not  simple  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Senator  from  Iowa  or 
others  should  necessarily  be  aware  of  the 
way  in  which  percentage  depletion  can 
be  used  to  offset  income  from  other 
sources.  In  fact.  I  am  told  that  even  the 
e.xperts  at  the  Treasury  were  unaware  of 
it  until  a  number  of  actual  examples  of 
companies  using  the  device  were  pointed 
out  to  them.  So  far  as  even  the  informed 
public  is  concerned,  this  may  be  a  new 
tax  loophole  for  the  oil  industry. 

Tm.VDmoNAL     DEDVCTION 

Mr  President,  as  we  all  know,  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  In  the  case 
of  oil  Is  2T  2  percent  of  the  gross  income 
from  the  property — value  of  the  oil  at  the 
wellhead — but  the  deduction  is  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  it  cannot  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  profit  from  the  property. 
Thus,  if  the  sales  of  oil  from  a  lease 
amouiit  to  $50,000.  and  the  lifting  costs 
and  other  expenses  chargeable  to  the 
lease  amount  to  $40,000.  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction  would  l)e  $5.000 — 50 
percent  of  the  profit  of  $10,000  from  the 
lease — rather  than  27  V2  percent  of  $50,- 
000.  Accordingly,  with  normal  operations 
the  percentage  depletion  deduction  will 
not  offset  Income  from  other  sources. 
Thus  far.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MiLLKi>  I3  correct. 


CABVKD-otrr  noBtJcnoN  PATicxirrs 
However,  by  resort  to  carved -out  pro- 
duction payments— a  tax  gimmick — it  Is 
possible  to  manipulate  the  Income  and 

deductions  from  an  oil  lease  so  that  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  will  In 
effect  offset  income  from  other  sources. 
By  use  of  the  carved -out  production  pay- 
ment, the  percentage  depletion  deduction 
will  be  artificially  increased  in  the  year  of 
the  carve-out.  followed  by  a  resulting  loss 
in  the  year  of  the  payout  which  can  be 
ased  to  offset  non-oil  Income.  This  tax 
gimmick  has  been  used  for  years  in  the 
oil  industry  and  recently  has  been  used 
for  hard  minerals  as  well. 

SPKCmC    KXAXrLX 

To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  in  the  ex- 
ample I  have  given  above,  that  the  gross 
income  from  the  oil  lease  each  year 
amounts  to  $50,000. 

The  annual  expenses  are  $40,000.  The 
depletion  deduction  without  a  carve-out 
would  be  limited  to  $5,000.  That  is.  with- 
out manipulation  the  taxpayer  would  pay 
a  tax  ecu:h  year  on  $5,000  or  one-half  of 
the  annual  profit  from  the  lease. 

But  let  us  assume  that  in  December  of 
every  other  year  the  taxpayer  carves  out 
a  production  payment  of  $50,000  which  is 
payable  out  of  the  production  of  the  next 
year. 

raODl-CTION    PATMSNT   EXPLAINED 

What  this  means  is  that  the  owner  of 
the  well  receives  $50,000  in  cash  near  the 
end  of  year  one.  He  gets  this  from  a  bank, 
another  oil  company,  a  steel  company,  or 
a  charitable  fotmdation,  to  name  a  few 
of  the  types  of  Institutions  which  have 
made  such  transactions  in  the  past.  The 
oil  producer  then  agrees  to  pay  it  back 
by  delivering  his  production  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  until  full  payment  Is  made, 
plus  an  additional  amount  of  production 
to  cover  Interest  to  the  bank  or  oil  com- 
pany or  corporation  who  paid  him  the 
$50,000. 

One  would  think  that  the  nature  of 
this  transaction  was  a  loan.  Very  few 
companies  pay  a  producer  in  full  for  a 
product  they  do  not  receive  until  many 
months  later.  They  may  make  some  small 
downpayment.  but  usually  they  do  not 
make  a  final  payment  until  delivery  has 
been  made  or  several  months  after  de- 
livery has  been  made. 

But  In  the  extractive  industry,  this 
transaction  is  not  treated  as  a  loan  for 
tax  purposes.  Only  if  the  seller  fails  to 
make  the  production  payments  in  the 
following  year  would  it  be  treated  as  a 
loan. 

Because  of  this  feature  in  the  tax  laws, 
depletion  is  used  to  offset  taxes  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  on  other  income. 
Incidentally,  the  tax  reform  package 
just  submitted  by  the  Treasury  would 
repeal  this  special  privilege  and  treat  the 
production  payment  gimmick  as  a 
•loan."  which  Is  the  true  nature  of  the 
transaction. 

BEAL  paorrr  tvened  into  a  tax  votm 

To  return  to  the  example  we  have 
given,  the  aggregate  result  for  each  2- 
year  period  would  be  a  $7,500  loss  to 
deduct  from  income  from  other  sources. 
This  result  comes  from  the  additional 


l>ercentage  depletion  deduction  resulting 
from  the  carved-out  production  pay- 
ment. 

In  the  year  of  the  carve-out  the  gross 
income  from  the  lease  would  be  $100,- 
000— $50,000  sales  of  oil  plus  the  $50,000 
carved-out  production  payment.  The 
percentage  depletion  deduction  would  be 
$27,500— 27 '/a  percent  of  $100,000 — since 
the  profit  from  the  lease  would  be  $60,- 
000 — lifting  costs  and  other  expenses  re- 
maining at  $40,000.  As  a  result,  in  the 
year  of  the  carve-out  there  would  be  a 
taxable  Income  from  the  lease  of  $32,- 
500 — $60,000  profit  from  the  lease,  less 
percentage  depletion  of  $27,500. 

But  this  taxable  Income  would  be 
more  than  offset  in  the  following  year 
for  the  lease  would  then  produce  an  or- 
dinary loss  of  $40,000.  The  holder  of  the 
production  payment  would  receive  the 
$50,000  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  oil 
and  the  taxpayer  would  have  $40,000  of 
expenses  deductible  from  other  income. 
Aggregating  the  2  years  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  tax  loss  of  $7,500  from  the 
lease — $40,000  loss  in  the  year  of  payout 
minus  $32,500  taxable  Income  In  year  of 
carve-out. 

The  actual  profit  for  the  2-year 
period  from  the  lease  would  be  $20,000. 
But  thanks  to  percentage  depletion  an 
overall  loss  of  $7,500  is  created  to  offset 
income  from  sources  other  than  the  oil 
lease. 

GIMMICK    WIDELT    USED 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  principle  In  the 
relatively  simple  example  I  have  given 
above  has  actually  been  used  by  some  of 
the  largest  oil,  sulfur,  and  mining  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  The  results 
have  been  staggering.  The  taxes  on  other 
Income  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
paid,  but  which  were  offset  by  the  "pro- 
duction payment"  gimmick,  have  run 
Into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

EVEN  CBEATEE  OPPOBTUNmES  FBOM  INTANGIBLE 
DRILLING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COST  DEOTTCTION 

While  ijercentage  depletion  can  be 
used  In  the  above  manner  to  create  Icsses 
which  can  offset  non-oU  income,  the  de- 
duction for  Intangible  drilling  costs  of- 
fers even  greater  opportunities.  The 
costs  of  inUngible  dillling — even  on  a 
successful  well — are  deductible  without 
limitation  even  though  the  oil  companies 
capitalize  such  costs  on  their  books.  In- 
dividuals as  well  as  corporations  deduct 
these  capital  expenditures  without  any 
limitation.  By  contrast,  if  a  farmer  diills 
successfully  for  a  water  well,  he  cannot 
deduct  the  diilling  costs  but  must  capi- 
talize and  recover  them  through  depre- 
ciation over  the  useful  life  of  the  well. 

BIO   TAX    PKIVILECES 

The  oil  companies  have  amazing  tax 
privileges.  These  make  it  possible  for 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
companies  in  the  country  to  pay  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  income  In 
taxes  than  is  paid  each  year  by  the  ordi- 
nary family  of  modest  means. 
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vitol  necessity  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  an  urgent  task  for  this  Congress. 

In  these  zones  one  finds  the  waters 
where  most  of  our  commercial  fish  breed, 
the  wetlands  important  to  our  water- 
fowl and  many  opportunities  for  man 
to  find  both  pleasure  and  employment. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  permitted  our 
estuaries  to  be  abused  and  have  under- 
rated their  importance  to  us. 

In  1966  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  direct- 
ing the  Interior  Department  to  conduct 
a  3 -year  study  of  pollution  within  the 
Nation's  estuaries.  The  amendment  was 
drafted  so  as  to  permit  the  Department 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  our  estuaries,  considering  factors  In 
addition  to  pollution.  The  study  is  now 
underway  and  is  due  to  be  completed  this 

fall. 

One  of  the  more  enlightening  pieces 
that  I  have  read  on  the  Importance  of 
our  estuaries  Is  a  speech  delivered  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  8.  Fred  Singer,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  at  the  Department  of 
Interior.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Singer's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Federal-state  Partnership  in  Managing 
THE  Coastal  Zone 
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OUR  NATIONS  ESTUARIES 

Mr.    TTDINOe.    Mr.    President,    the 
proper  care  of  our  estuarine  zones  is  a 


(By  S.  Pred  Singer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
have  a  joint  stake  In  effectively  managing 
the  nation's  coastal  zone.  This  valuable  area 
must  be  used  prudenUy  so  It  Is  not  destroyed, 
econOTilcally  so  It  Is  not  wasted,  and  equlU- 
bly  so  that  conflicts,  which  will  arise,  can  be 
setUed  with  full  regard  for  public  and  private 
interests.  At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  en- 
sure the  interests  of  those  who  will  wish  to 
use  the  resources  of  the  coastal  zone  In 
lutwe  generations. 

The  coastal  Eone,  parUcularly  Its  estuaries, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
natural  resources — yet  one  that  Is  rapidly 
being  destroyed  by  landfill  and  pollution.  The 
importance  of  estuaries  Is  evident  to  the 
more  than  fifty  million  people  who  live  near 
them,  xise  them  for  recreation,  commercial 
fishing,  trade  and  conunerce  and  Industry, 
mining,  as  a  source  of  water,  and  the  disposal 
of  wastes. 

The  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  En- 
gineering and  Resources,  in  Its  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  earlier  this  month, 
elves  much  attentton  to  the  problems  of 
managing  the  coastal  aone.  The  report  ob- 
serves that  rapidly  Intensifying  use  of  coastal 
areas  has  already  outrun  the  ability  of  local 
governments  to  plan  orderly  development  of 
these  areas  and  to  resolve  conflicts.  The  Com- 
mission says  that  the  division  of  i-esponslbll- 
lUes  among  the  several  levels  of  government 
Is  unclear,  and  the  knowledge  and  proce- 
dures for  formulating  sound  decisions  are 
lacking.  The  body  proceeds  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  regarding  the 
coastal  zone,  most  calling  upon  the  States  to 
exert  more  authority  there,  which  we 
endorse. 

wonrH  or  estuarine  zone 
There  are  between  860  and  900  estuarine 
systems  around  the  coastal  periphery  of  our 
country.  They  are  part  of  a  vital  zone  that 
Includes  the  mouths  of  rivers,  vast  reaches 
of  the  continental  shelf,  and  by  Congres- 
sional definition,  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  provided  the  fol- 


lowing definition  In  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966:  "The  term  'estuarine  zones' 
means  an  environmental  system  consisting 
of  an  estuary  and  those  transitional  areas 
which  are  consistently  influenced  or  affected 
by  water  from  an  estuary  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to,  salt  marshes,  coastal  and  Inter- 
tldal  areas,  bays,  harbors,  lagoons,  In-shore 
waters  and  channels,  and  the  term  estuaries' 
means  all  or  part  of  the  mouth  of  a  navigable 
or  Interstate  river  or  stream  or  other  body 
of  water  having  an  unimpaired  natural  con- 
nection with  the  open  sea  and  within  which 
the  sea  water  Is  measurably  diluted  with 
fresh  water  derived  from  land  drainage. "  By 
this  definition,  the  estuarine  zone  Includes 
the  margins  of  the  oceans. 

Several  years  ago.  a  Federal  department 
made  an  Intensive  study  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tinental shelf  in  order  to  learn  the  value 
of  the  economic  activity  there.  Eight  major 
economic  activities  were  Identified:  mining 
and  petroleum,  marine  engineering,  recrea- 
tion, health  and  welfare,  transportation,  food 
and  agriculture,  defense  and  space,  and  re- 
search and  development.  The  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  for  1964  was  estimated  at 
$21.4  billion,  a  total  that  included  operating 
expenses.  Investments,  and  income. 

A  little  more  than  half  the  money  was 
spent  for  transportation  activities;  nearly  $4 
billion  was  spent  for  recreational  activities; 
and  about  one-third  of  a  billion  was  the 
dockslde  value  of  the  United  States  fishery 
catch  from  the  continental  shelf  area,  an 
amount  of  money  that  increa-ses  sharply 
when  we  add  the  cost  of  processing  and  dis- 
tributing the  catch. 

Yet  we  cannot  easily  assay  the  nation's 
estuaries  and  estuarine  zones.  How  can  we 
assign  dollar-values  to  the  relaxation 
achieved  by  sportflshlng  In  the  tidal  waters, 
swimming,  surfing,  skin  diving,  pleasure 
boating,  or  contemplating  nature  in 
solitude? 


COMPETING   DEMANDS   ON   THE   ESTUARINE   ZONE 

As  the  economic  value  of  the  estuarine 
zone  rises,  and  population  pressure  increases, 
conflicting  and  competing  uses  of  the  estu- 
aries become  dominant. 

Today  we  have  almost  six  times  as  many 
people  in  this  nation  as  we  had  a  century 
ago.  Since  all  of  these  people,  in  some  fash- 
ion, call  upon  and  derive  some  benefit  from 
the    estuarine    zone,    the    nation    has    been 
forced  to  recognize  that  what  it  had  In  sur- 
plus.  It   now   has  In   jeopardy.   Even  seem- 
ingly unrelated  uses  of  an  estuarine  zone  can 
have  dire  consequences;    a  solution  to  one 
Irritating  problem  may   engender  far  more 
pressing  problems.  For  example,  a  pesticide 
that    helps    cherries    grow    In    unblemished 
splendor  In  an  orchard  in  a  Michigan  valley 
could  result,  under  certain  circumstances,  In 
a  mass  of  dead  Coho  salmon  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Michigan.  While  supertankers  trans- 
port oil  very  economically  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,   a   bit   of  carelessness,   which   results 
m  an  oil  spill,  can  fill  nearby  beaches  with 
the  carcasses  of  thousands  of  oil-drenched 
waterfowl  and  suffocate  much  of  the  shell- 
fish.    Modifications     of    estuaries     through 
dredging  operations  or  filUng-ln  for  real  es- 
tate   development,    or    the    outpouring    of 
wastes  from  a  city,  or  fertilizer  from  nearby 
land— all  are  capable  of  disfiguring  and  de- 
stroying an  estuarine  zone. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  what  happens 
to  the  ecology  of  an  estuary  when  modlflca- 
ttons  are  made  In  the  waterway.  But  even 
when  they  do.  an  overriding  Influence  on 
their  actions  may  be  the  short-term  rather 
than  the  overall  or  long-term  gain. 

Even  as  I  talk,  more  Intensive  tises  of  our 
estuarine  zone  are  being  planned: 

Bigger  and  more  nuclear-fueled  power 
plants,  which  will  be  located  on  the  coasts 
because  they  require  very  large  quantities  of 
cooling  water. 


Increased  desalting  of  estuarine  and 
coastal  waters  as  technology  Improves,  cre- 
ating brine,  heat,  and  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal problems;  but  desalting  also  gives 
water  to  cities  and  to  arid   lands. 

Increased  pressure  for  housing  and  com- 
mercial sites  m  estuaries,  stimulating  the 
fllllng-ln  of  marshes  and  bays,  and  resulting 
in  soil  erosion  and  runoff  of  wastes  from 
urban  areas. 

Increased  recreational  demands.  Increased 
channel  dredging  for  marinas  and  harbors, 
and  shoreline  modifications  for  beach 
development. 

NEED    F-OR    OPTIMUM    USE 

Sometimes  the  opportunities  for  short- 
term  gains  can  be  very  persuasive.  We  sug- 
gest that  anyone  who  desires  to  change  the 
environment  should  do  so  only  with  as  near 
full  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  change.  These  should  be  clearly 
drawn  for  the  governmental  bodies  involved 
and  for  the  people  who  will  be  affected. 

We  must  learn  how  to  make  optimum  use 
of  our  estuarine  areas  since  they  are  obvious- 
ly limited  in  extent  and  in  their  ability  to 
absorb  abuse.  They  are  also  being  called 
upon  to  serve  more  and  more  masters,  under 
more  and  more  difficult  conditions.  This 
brings  forth  the  now  accepted  notion  of  mul- 
tiple use  of  the  coastal  zone  under  which 
compromises  are  introduced  in  order  to  per- 
mit competing  uses  to  coexist.  Harbors  and 
healthy  oysters  can  coexist,  for  example,  if 
pollution  levels  are  held  down;  similarly,  a 
property  designed  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  a  swimming  area  can  coexist  in  the  same 
area.  Water  quality  is  the  common  denomi- 
nator for  multiple  use  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Here  Is  an  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  cooperate  to  produce  a 
management  system  to  advance  the  public 
interest. 

ROLE    OF    THE    STATES 

The  Federal  Government,  with  the  en- 
couragement Of  the  States,  Is  prodding  the 
States  to  plan  the  effective  development  of 
their  coastal  zone  and  water  resources.  It  Is 
indeed  slgnlficent  that  the  strong  role  of  the 
States  is  recognized  In  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  in  which  designs  are 
laid  out  leading  to  comprehensive  regional 
planning.  ,         . 

Legally,  politically,  and  as  a  matter  of  good 
sense,  the  States  are  the  governmental  units 
best  equipped  to  plan  and  manage  their 
coastal  zone.  This  argument  can  be  based  on 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  States  to  as- 
siune  all  roles  except  those  specifically  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Government.  It  can 
also  be  based  on  the  familiar  grounds  that 
the  States  can  do  the  better  job  because  they 
are  smaller  units  and  closer  to  local  prob- 
lems. In  this  view,  the  States  must  be  the 
advocates  of  the  communities  within  their 
boundaries  and  the  guardians  of  equality  of 
treatment  for  these  communities.  The  States 
also  bear  the  final  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  the  national  need,  as  refiected  by  the 
separate  needs  of  the  concerned  Federal 
agencies,  Is  Included  In  the  final  plans. 

MARINE    COMMISSION    AND    MARINE    COUNCIL 

The  highest  level  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  giving  strong  attention  to  the 
problems  of  estuarine  zones.  Two  bodies — the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resovurces,  which  we  mentioned  earlier, 
and  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development^have 
made  major  efforts  In  surveying  activities  in 
these  zones,  and  In  formulating  recommen- 
dations to  use  them  In  the  best  possible  ways. 
As  we  noted,  the  Marine  Commission  has 
already  completed  Its  study,  which  makes 
long-range  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  The  Marine  Council, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President,  through  Its 
Committee  on  Multiple  Use  of  the  Coastal 
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Zone.  Is  ooordlnfttlng  tbe  many  coaatal  aon* 
intereata  of  many  Foder*!  »g«nelM  MKl 
offlcea. 

AkMT  co«p«  or  wttammMMM 

The  Army  Corp*  of  Enflneera  la  one  of  tbe 
strong  lafluences  In  ttae  nation's  eetu&rlea. 
The  Corpe  haa  sole  authority  to  grant  or  deny 
permlta  for  dredging  and  filling  In  the  na- 
tion's navigable  waters,  baaed  on  the  Rivera 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1899.  This  Act  U  con- 
cerned aolely  with  the  navigational  aapecta. 
but  more  recent  Federal  regulatlona  have 
given  the  Corpa  the  responalblUty  to  prevent 
undue  deatructlon  of  the  natlon'a  reaource- 
rlch  estuarlea  aa  well,  at  least  In  the  Corps' 
permit-granting  activities.  Aa  a  reault.  the 
Corpa  states:  "The  determination  aa  to 
whether  a  permit  will  be  Itaued  will  be  baaed 
on  an  evaluation  of  all  relevant  factors  In- 
cluding th«  effect  of  the  proposed  work  on 
navigation,  flah  and  wlldlire.  conaervatlon. 
pollution,  and  the  general  public  intereat. 
The  Corps  will  accept  commenta  on  these 
factors,  which  will  be  made  part  of  the  rec- 
ord and  will  bs  considered  in  determining 
whether  It  will  bs  In  the  best  public  inter- 
est to  grant  a  permit."  Tet.  whether  th* 
Corps  can  use  other  than  navigational  con- 
aldsrattona  In  denying  a  permit  haa  not  been 
fuHy  tes«s«l  m  court. 

l^e  FMv  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
amended  In  1958.  require*  the  Corps,  and 
any  other  private  or  public  agency  needing 
Federal  permlaalon  to  alter  the  course  of  any 
body  of  water,  to  consult  both  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  th* 
Interior  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Offlce  of 
the  affected  State.  The  Act  requires  that  th* 
recommendations  of  both  these  resource 
agencies  regarding  the  wildlife  aspects  of 
the  project  be  explicitly  considered  In  th* 
planning. 

In  another  action  to  help  preserve  our 
estuaries,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  signed  an 
agreement  in  1967  to  combat  pollution  In 
the  dredging,  filling,  or  excavation  of  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States.  Field  rep- 
resentatives of  Interior  and  the  Corps  confer 
before  the  Corps  decides  whether  to  grant  a 
permit  affecting  any  navigable  water. 

WAxra  QCALrrr  act  ajto  clsan  watxb  act 

The  next  decade  will  be  critical  In  the 
preservation  of   the  estuaries. 

If  we  delay  action  until  we  fully  under- 
stand how  an  estuary  behaves  and  reacts  to 
changes,  we  may  be  too  late.  The  estuarlea 
may  become  stagnant,  putrid  poola  able  to 
support  only  microscopic  life  and  fit  only  to 
be  filled  for  real  eaute  development.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  th*  legal  authority  avallAbl* 
now  (or  a  vigorous  program,  aa  well  aa  full 
Presidential  and  Congressional  support,  to 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  preserving  our  natural 
resources. 

Congress  created  an  effective  Instrument 
for  action  when  it  required  that  water 
quality  standards  be  set  for  all  interstat* 
waters.  Congress  defined  these  waters  In  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  to  include  all 
coastal  waters.  AU  of  the  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission have  submitted  water  quality  stand- 
ards. Nearly  all  have  been  approved  as  Fed- 
eral standards.  The  remainder  are  under  ac- 
tive review  by  the  Department  of  th*  In- 
terior. 

The  standards  Identify  uses  of  the  waters. 
Including  agricultural,  municipal,  industrial, 
recreational,  and  fish  and  wildlife  use  In- 
cluding shellfish:  they  indicate  the  water 
quality  standards  needed  to  support  each 
use,  and  include  plana  to  implement  and 
enforc*  these  standards.  A  strict  coop«r*tlve 
Stat*-Fad*ral  enforcement  and  Implementa- 
tion of  tb*e*  standards  will  upgrade  water 
quality  In  our  estuarl**. 


Controlling  pollution  and  meeting  water 
quality  atandarda  are  costly.  Consequently, 
ttae  Cle*n  Water  RestoratloB  Act  of  19M  ftu- 
thorlzed  $3  5  billion  to  be  spent  over  a  four- 
year  period  to  aid  construction  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants.  This  money  aa  It  la 
appropriated  will  help  remove  the  backlog  In 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants,  and 
control  the  municipal  and  Industrial  poUu- 
tanu  that  might  otherwise  reach  our  ea- 
uarles. 

NATIONAL  ZgrOKMltn  STT7DT 

A  comprehensive  study  of  many  aapecta  of 
estuaries — the  National  Estuarlne  Study — 
was  authorized  by  Congress  In  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter Restoration  Act  of  19fl«.  Led  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  Federal  departments,  the  study  will  put 
forth  an  optimum  management  system  for 
the  coastal  zone.  Specifically,  the  completed 
report,  due  In  November,  will  Include:  ".  .  . 
recommendations  for  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  for  the  preservation,  study, 
use  and  development  of  estuarlea  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  respective  responsibilities 
which  should  be  assumed  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  by  public  and 
private  Intereata." 

The  recommendations  will  be  based  on  ex- 
tensive hearings,  which  have  been  conducted 
in  the  coastal  States,  to  obtain  the  views  of 
State  and  local  government  bodies,  private 
organizations,  and  Indlvlduala.  Note  that 
CongraM  Mks  for  recommendatlona  for  a 
national  pre^mm.  not  a  Federal  program. 
This  Is  the  samo  mandate  Congress  gave  to 
the  Marine  Commission. 

Congress  is  extremely  broad  In  Its  prescrip- 
tion for  this  estuarlne  study:  there  is  little 
that  the  study  cannot  encompass:  a  "com- 
prehensive study  of  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion. Including  sedimentation,  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  on  sport  and  commercial  fishing, 
on  recreation,  water  supply  and  water  power, 
and  other  beneficial  purposes.  Such  study 
shall  also  consider  the  effect  of  demographic 
trends,  exploitation  of  mineral  resources  and 
fossil  fuels,  land  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, navigation,  fiood  erosion  and  control, 
and  other  uses  of  estuaries  and  estuarlne 
zones  .  . 

That  Is  not  all.  The  report  will  contain  an 
Inventory  of  the  nation's  estuaries  and  an 
Identification  of  areas  where  scientific  knowl- 
edge la  deficient.  Let  me  stress  the  three  ele- 
ments of  the  National  Eatuarlne  Study  aa  it 
is  envisioned  today:  1)  an  inventory;  3)  an 
identification  of  scientific  knowledge  gaps; 
and  3)  recommendatlona  for  a  national  man- 
agement syatem. 

A  comprehensive  management  system  for 
the  nation's  estuarlne  zones,  one  that  seeks 
to  consider  long-term  as  well  as  short-term 
benefits  of  resources,  must  arrange  to:  (a) 
understand  estuaries:  (b)  direct  an  Interim 
approach  toward  saving  endangered  ones: 
(c)  work  up  a  long-term  management  scheme 
for  preserving  them:  and  (d)  arrange  for  the 
moat  concerned  governmental  bodlea  to  have 
the  strongest  voices  In  deciding  the  destiny 
of  the  estuaries. 

Before  we  can  manage,  we  must  measiue. 
We  need  the  Inventory.  Consequently,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  National  Estuarlne  Study 
will  conalst  of  a  thorough  description  of 
estuarlne  areas  and  their  resources,  together 
with  careful  analyses  of  all  present  uses,  and 
projections  of  future  uses.  This  Inventory 
will  Include  assessments  of  the  present  and 
potential  damage  and  losses  to  estuaries:  in 
particular,  the  stat*  of  pollution  and  phys- 
ical modification  of  the  nation's  estuaries 
will  be  Identified.  Noting  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  estu- 
arlne studies,  the  Marine  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  also  iden- 
tify areas  to  b*  set  aside  aa  aanctuarles  to 
provide  natural  laborntortes  for  ecological 
invest!  gtlona. 


The  second  element,  that  of  Identifying 
scientific  knowledge  gaps  involved  in  estua- 
rlne processes,  is  essential  for  any  manage- 
ment program.  We  particularly  need  to  un- 
derstand the  ecological  effects  mad*  by 
changes  in  the  physical  and  chemical  en- 
vironment of  estuaries.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
remark  made  by  James  Mulr,  famed  10th 
century  naturalist,  who  said  that  whenever 
he  picked  up  anything,  he  found  it  was  at- 
tached to  ever>-thlng  else  In  the  universe. 
We  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  we 
see  even  a  part  of  the  web  of  these  attach- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  many  actions  will 
have  to  be  taken  baaed  upon  what  knowl- 
edge we  have  available.  It  would  be  a  poor 
doctor  indeed  who,  becauae  of  hla  Incomplete 
understanding  of  th*  whol*  of  ph>-slology, 
refused  to  admlnlater  first-aid  to  hla  patlenta. 

INTCaiM    ACnONB    TO    PROTECT    XSTUAmiBS 

The  third  element  of  the  National  Eatua- 
rlne Study  calla  for  recommending  a  na- 
tional management  system.  It  will  probably 
take  many  years  before  such  a  system  for 
estuaries  is  worked  out,  converted  Into  leg- 
islation, and  put  into  operation.  Meanwhile, 
there  will  continue  to  be  strong  economic  and 
political  pressures  on  local  communities  and 
districts  to  accelerate  the  already  increasing 
flood  of  development  projects  In  estuaries. 
The  pressure  will  be  to  make  physical  modi- 
fications to  the  estuaries,  together  with  eco- 
nomic commitments,  which  are  virtually  ir- 
reversible. However,  It  Is  In  the  nation's  In- 
terest, and  probably  In  regional  and  local 
Interests,  to  keep  open  as  many  of  Its  choices 
as  possible,  at  least  until  we  know  what  we 
are  foreclosing:  It  Is  advisable  to  err  on  the 
side  of  conservation.  The  need,  expressed  In 
sharply  drawn  terms.  Is  to  make  sure  there 
are  estuaries  left  to  manage  when  a  national 
management  system  is  adopted.  To  this  end, 
all  available  existing  legislation,  Ebcecutlve 
orders,  and  regulations  should  be  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  State  and 
local  govenunents  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to 
minimize,  further  irreversible  degradation  of 
the  estuarlne  zone.  The  Marine  Commission 
made  a  strong  recommendation  affirming  this 
point. 

State  governments  should  enforce  their 
water  quality  standards,  which  have  been 
set  up  for  their  estuarlne  and  coastal  zone 
waters:  pollution  abatement  actions  should 
be  Initiated  whenever  cause  exists.  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  appropriate 
tldeland  legislation,  following  model  legis- 
lation such  as  that  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  Construction  projects  In  es- 
tuaries, which  require  permits  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  should  be  carefully  and  se- 
verely scrutinized  by  both  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  permit 
be  issued  only  when  It  conforms  with  a  mas- 
ter plan.  Lacking  a  master  plan.  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  total  or 
partial  moratorium  until  one  is  developed. 
There  is  a  precedent  for  this  procedure  In 
the  State  of  California's  Bay  Conser\'ation 
and  Development  Commission  and  in  recent 
action  by  Florida's  Internal  Improvement 
Fund. 

During  recent  Interior  Department  hear- 
ings, some  witnesses  suggested  that  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  Involved  in  granting  licenses, 
for  example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  or  in 
granting  planning  or  construction  funds  to 
municipalities  or  States — this  includes  agen- 
cies such  as  HUD,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— should  relate  the  award  of  grants  to 
the  prevention  of  estuarlne  degradation.  The 
Marine  Commission  has  made  a  similar  rec- 
ommendation. The  witnesses  also  suggested 
that  disposal  of  Federal  surpliu  coastal  lands 
to  private  developers  should  be  suspended 
during  th*  moratorium  period. 
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An  interim  plan  is  clearly  needed,  but  it 
,s  nV  sufficient  because  it  would  not  nec- 
^^ly  give  adequate  weight  to  the  legltl- 
S^  n.Su  for  development.  We  need  to 
^*^tr^ct  a  long-range  plan  for  'nanaglng 
^,r  estuaries.  Obviously,  there  are  many 
Ultimate  uses  for  the  estaurlne  zone.  In 
l?ne«l  no  single  Interest  should  h«ye  the 
riJht  to  use  this  aone  to  the  exclusion  of 
Xers:  rather,  the  management  system 
should  permit  the  most  effective  use. 

A  planning  technique  that  might  be  used 
would  be  to  devls*  an  "optimum  resource 
utilization  profile"  for  each  estuary  based  on 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  estuary's  value. 
?tor  ewmple.  certain  estuaries,  or  portions 
^estuarlJ*.  might  be  set  aside  ^or  aquacu  - 
?ure  because  of  inherently  favorable  envi- 
ronmental circumstances.  In  other  estuaries 
land  development  might  be  permissible  and 
consistent  with  recreation  demands.  Certain 
estuaries,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be 
sineled  out  for  preservation  and  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  State  or  loca^ 
governments.  Such  a  course  is  being  studied 
^w,  under  the  Estuary  Protection  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-454),  by  the  Department  of  the 

'"inila' latest    estuarlne    Act    expresses    Uie 
intent   of   Congress  "to  recognize,  preserve, 
and  protect  the  responsibilities  of  the  States 
in  protecting,  conserrtng.  and  restoring  tlie 
estvTarles  in  the  United  States.''  The  legis- 
lation directs  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior, 
m   cooperation   with    the   States   and   with 
other    Federal    agencies,    to    inventory    the 
estuaries  and  recommend  legislation  needea 
to  preserve  a  desirable  balance  between  con- 
servation   and    economic   development.   The 
Secretarv  is  authorized  to  enter  into  cost- 
sharing  "agreements  with  the  States  for  man- 
agement of  significant  State-  or  other  P"bUc- 
o^ed    estuarlne    areas.    In    add'^o",- J^" 
States  are  encouraged  through  specified  Pe<i- 
tral   Aid   programs   to   acquire   and   protect 
estuarlne    areas.   The   inventory   an   legisla- 
tive recommendations  are  due  next  January. 
The  difficult  management  question  U.  who 
does  the  planning  and  determines  the  system 
of    designating    uses    of    estuaries?    and    at 
whrt  level  of  government  should  this  be  car- 
ried out?  Today,  approximately  sixteen  Fed- 
eral  departmenu   or   independent  agencies, 
three  hundred  State  agencies,  and  twelve  in- 
terstate agencies,  plus  several  thousand  local 
agencies,  have  a  significant  Involvement  in 
estuarlne  uses  or  management.  All  of  their 
efforts  are  highly  focused.  As  yet.  no  one  is 
looking  at  the  collective  effect  on  the  estua- 
rlne resources— as  dUtlnct  from  sp«^lflc  ef- 
fects on  a  water  resource  or  on  a  fish  and 
wildlife  resource,  or  on  its  use  for  recreation 
Since  the  pollution  introduced  at  one  point 
in   an   estuary  has  continuing  effects  else- 
where in  the  estuary,  since  the  dredging  of 
p.'vrt  of  an  estuary  can  destroy  the  spawning 
grounds  of  fish  that  mature  In  waters  miles 
away,  we  can  see  that  "spot  zoning    of  these 
waters  could  not  lead  to  an  effective  man'ige- 
ment  svstem.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
level  of  government  involved   in  managing 
estuaries  for  multiple  uses  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  "range  "  o^  'J^terf erence 
in  water  uses.  or.  alternately,  with  the  entire 
extent  of  the  estuary.  Primary  governmental 
responsibility     for     estuarlne     management 
would  then  go  to  the  States,  but  the  inter- 
ests  of   local   governments   must   »>e   safe- 
guarded,   as   well   as   those   of   the   Federal 
Government,  which  represents  the  national 
Interest.  Interstate  estuaries  would  be  man- 
aged by  the  bordering  States  throvigh  appro- 
priate interstate  agreements  and  compacts. 
coNTRiBTrnaN  or  femral  covernment 
The  Federal  Government  probably  should 
not  participate  directly  as  a  member  of  a 
management    authority,    which    might    be 
called  the  State  Estuarlne  Management  Au- 
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thorlty,  or— according  to  a  Marine  Com- 
mission recommendatlon_the  State  Coastal 
Zone  Authority.  However,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide: 

(1)  National  leadership. 

(2)  A   clear  definition  of   national   goals 
and  national  Interests. 

(3)  Guidelines  to  the  States  for  asslgn- 
InK  multiple  uses,  for  management  and  for 
enfo^ement.  It  Is  Important,  for  example, 
that  the  State  Estuarlne  Management  Au- 
thority be  Independent  Of  other  State  agen- 
cies Which  represent  special  Interests  In  the 
use  of  estuaries;  that  a  niechanlsm  be  pro- 
vided for  adequate  consideration  of  local  in- 
terests most  directly  affected  by  ^^  »« /«; 
clsions;  and  that  proper  "P'-esentatlon  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Interests  of  navigation, 
national    security,    and    International    com- 

""  mTtechnlque  for  value  Identification 
and  appraisal  In  order  to  provide  a  meth- 
^olog^  for  the  rational  zoning  of  estuj^les: 
in  other  words,  we  need  a  methodology  for 
assigning  a  value  to  a  specific  use. 

(5)  Funds  on  an  equitable  and  matching 
basis  to  each  State  or  Interstate  authority 
for  the  necessary  planning  and  for  manage- 
ment operating  costs.  ,„,„„ 

(6)  Training  opportunities  training 
grants,  and  other  means  for  producing  the 
planning  and  management  personnel  for 
State  authorities.  

n\  A  general  format  for  a  continuing  in- 
ventory of  the  estuaries  and  coastal  zones^ 
The  SUtes  probably  should  have  the  primary 

Responsibility  for  the  P"Pt^"^\i"^!SMr'^s 
their   estuaries   and   for   studying  their   es- 
tuarlne problems. 

(8)  Studies  that  have  general  rather  than 
local  application.  One  example  Is  a  national 
p^rt  study  that  would  be  conducted  by  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies.  Ports  and  harbors 
are  generally  built  and  maintained  to  satisfy 
"ca?  and  even  regional  needs.  In  the  process 
of  dredging,  leveeing  and  diking,  many  vital 
estuarlS  resources  have  been  df  troyed.  An 
appropriate  study  would  deS'^^"^^  "*"??_! 
needs  m  terms  of  major  ports,  off-shore  lu- 
minals, and  other  facilities  ^o' "J"l"™f,X: 
merce  in  the  light  of  new  maritime  require- 
ments. Perhaps  the  number  of  ports  and  har- 
bors could  be  cut  down  radically,  and  con- 
^pouentlv    some    valuable    estuarlne    areas 
saved  or  rejuvenated.  In  a  similar  vein    the 
corps  of  Engineers  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  three-year  study  of  the  overall  Problems  of 
beach  erosion,  and  the  types  of  possible  re- 
medial action.  

(91  A  general  environmental  monltormg 
and 'prediction  system.  Tills  ^^^^^  P'^'tts 
important  data  and  services  to  the  States 
and  other  governmental  units  for  estuarlne 
management  work.  ^„.„_ 

The  States  probably  should  have  a  major 
responsibility    for    studying    the    scientific 
problems  peculiar  to  their  own  estuaries.  The 
F^eraroovernment   should    be    concerned 
that  these  efforts  are  properly  financed.  Ex- 
isting programs  could  be  utilized,  such  as 
tho^  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  the 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
Ind    the   Bureau   of   Commercial   Fisheries. 
The  Sea  Grant  Program,  established  a  few 
vears  ago  by  the  Congress,  may  be  ideally 
suited  for  the  support  of  local  "diversities 
which  may  wish  to  engage  in  estuarlne  and 
near-shore  marine  research  and  engineering. 
In  fact,  the  Marine  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Sea  Grant  Program  be  made  respon- 
sible for  a  proposed  system  of  Coastal  Zone 
Laboratories.  These  would  be  established  In 
association   with   appropriate   academic   In- 
stitutions to  pursue  scientific  investigations 
of  estuarlne  and  coastal  processes;  in  addi- 
tion the  Laboratories  would  be  able  to  advise 
States    m    planning    and    managing    their 
coastal  zones.  The  Commission  also  proposed 


that  the  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966  be  amended  to  permit  Federal  grants 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
seagoing  vessels  and  other  facilities. 


SUMMARY 

We  have  gone  full  circle.  We  started  out 
with  the  familiar  concept  that  often  we  do 
not  appreciate  what  we  have  until  we  lose  it. 
Our  estuaries  fall  into  this  category;   they 
are   immensely   valuable   and   they   are  en- 
dangered by  pollution  and  Irreversible  phys- 
ical modification.  All  levels  of  government— 
indeed  all  Individuals— have  a  great  stake  In 
using  these  areas  In  an  optimum  manner. 
To  do  this,  we  pointed  out  the  need  for  vari- 
ous Interim  measures  so  that  we  have  viable 
estuaries  left  to  manage  by  the  time  f  long- 
range    management    scheme    Is    Instltutea. 
Such    a    long-range    management    scheme 
would  have  to  be  based  upon  some  effective 
use   allocation,   with   full   knowledge   of   an 
estuary's  potential  for  development  and  its 
vulnerability  to  destruction.  To  obtain  this 
information,  we  need  to  understand   estu- 
aries scientifically  and  technically,   as   well 
as  in  economic  and  social  terms.  We  would  use 
this  information  to  constrtict  an  optimum 
management  structure  for  the  nation  s  estu- 
arlne zone  to  serve  public  and  private  needs 
in  the  best  way  possible.  The  National  Estu- 
arlne Study  will  contribute  to  this  purpose. 


NEW  ERVm  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTION   BILL    DESERVES    SEN- 
ATE'S PULL  CONSIDERATION 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tht 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nortli  Caro- 
lina,   senator   Ervin,    has    once    again 
introduced  proposed  legislation  to  leg-     » 
ulanze  the  procedures  for  calling  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  strong  advocates  of  the  su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruline 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the  can- 
ing of   a  constitutional   convention  on 
the  issue  of  rcapportionment-a  conven- 
tion that  could  make  substantial  changes 
in  massive  portions  of  our  Constitution 
lev^rite  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  do  other 
mischief  to  our  traditional  values. 

For  this  reason  I  have  welcomed  Sen- 
ator Ervin's  efforts  to  ^^e^^rize  the 
convention  process,  although  I  dfe^ed 
with  the  legislation  he  introduced  in  1967 
in  a  number  of  respects.  I  am  very  happy 
to  say  that  this  year  s  bill,  S.  623,  in- 
corporates two  of  the  suggestions  I  made 
in  testifying  on  the  1967  bill,  S.  2307 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separat  on 
of   Powers    of    the   Committee   on    the 

"^"pirst  1  recommended  that  applications 
for  a  constitutional  convention  should 
be  good  for  4  years  rather  than  the  6 
years  provided  for  in  the  1967  legislation. 
Tlie  new  Ervin  bUl  also  sets  a  4-year 
standard.  Under  this  criterion  18  of  the 
32  State  petitions  and  memorials  call- 
ing for  a  constitutional  conveiition  on 
the  reapportionment  issue  ^;o"ld  at  th  s 
date  be  invalid.  In  fact  not  one  single 
State  has  called  for  a  reapportionment 
convention  since  March  of  li)67-a  period 
of  almost  2  years. 

Second,  I  suggested  that  States  should 
be  represented  at  the  convention  by  a 
number  of  delegates  equivalent  to  the 
Stag's  representation  in  both  Houses  of 
congress,  and  that  each  delegate  should 
have  one  vote.  The  old  Ervm  bill  pro- 
vrded?Si  bloc  voting-each  State  having 
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but  one  vote  and  that  vote  being  caat 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
majority  of  the  State's  delegates.  Again 
I  am  pleaded  to  say  that  the  current 
Ervln  bill  incorporates  my  suggestions. 
Thus  the  present  bill  eliminates  the  pos- 
sibility that  20  States,  representing  a 
mere  one- sixth  of  the  population  could 
propose  an  amendment  after  States  rep- 
resenting but  30  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion had  called  a  convention. 

There  are  other  provisions  In  the  bill 
recently  introduced  with  which  I  con- 
tinue to  disaflrree.  For  example  I  think 
that  two- thirds  of  the  delegates  should 
be  required  to  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  proposal  before  It  could  be 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification 
rather  than  the  simple  majority  provided 
for  by  the  Ervln  bill.  This  would  square 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
two-thirds  of  Congress  approve  a  pro- 
posed amendment  if  the  congressional 
route  is  used. 

Nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  bill  as 
drafted  is  a  substantial  improvement 
over* the  earlier  Ervln  approach. 

In*  a"  recent  editorial,  the  Washington 
Poet  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  characterized 
the  Ervln  bill  as  removing  "the  risk  of  a 
runaway  convention."  Although  the  edi- 
torial went  on  to  say  that  "other  power- 
ful argimients  against  the  back-door 
amending  process  remain"  it  Is  clear  that 
Senator  Eavnt's  proposal  is  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  a  dlfflcult  and  danger- 
ous problem.  I  commend  his  efforts  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Post  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Backdoob  Amcnoing  Pboczss 
The  threat  of  a  new  constitutional  con- 
ventlon  called  by  the  states  may  not  be  very 
grave,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  threat  exists 
at  all  Is  cause  for  vigilance  and  efTectlv* 
counteraction.  Senator  DIrksen  has  in<llcat«d 
that  he  Is  still  eager  to  press  his  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  allow 
prayers  in  the  schools  and  apportionment  of 
one  house  of  the  state  legislatures  on  various 
other  criteria  In  addition  to  population.  Since 
neither  proposal  can  muster  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  Congress,  he  wanu  to  Invoke  the 
never-used  device  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention called  by  two- thirds  of  the  states. 

In  our  view  this  sleeper  In  the  Constitution 
should  never  be  used.  The  threat  to  use  It 
appears  to  have  been  influential  on  one  occa- 
sion In  Inducing  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
amendment  for  the  popular  election  of  Sen- 
ators. But  In  general  amendments  to  the 
basic  law  ought  to  have  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  before  being 
submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  a  consti- 
tutional convention  Initiated  by  the  states 
lies  In  the  states  themselves.  Though  32  states 
had  petitioned  for  such  a  gathering  when 
excitement  was  running  high  over  the  Su- 
preme Court's  reapportionment  decisions, 
there  are  Indications  that  some  of  these  reso- 
lutions may  be  rescinded  by  legislatures 
meeting  this  year  Newly  reapportioned  legis- 
latures are  leas  concerned  than  their  prede- 
cessors about  a  return  to  the  old  structure, 
and  they  have  reason  to  fear  the  outcome  of 
a  possibly  unrestrained  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


The  second  line  of  defense  lies  In  Con- 
gress. Some  members  believe  that  Congress 
would  not  have  to  call  the  proposed  conven- 
tion even  If  petitions  should  come  in  from 
two- thirds  of  the  states.  Others  who  read  the 
word  "shall"  In  Article  V  In  a  more  literal 
sense  are  trying  to  lay  down  rules  that  both 
the  states  and  Congress  would  have  to  comply 
with  In  utilising  the  rusty  state- Initiated 
convention  device.  Senator  Ervln  has  Intro- 
duced a  revised  bill  which  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  dangers  of  'any  wholesale  consti- 
tutional revision  by  this  means. 

The  Brvin  bill  would  require  states  seeking 
to  Invoke  Article  V  to  state  the  nature  of 
the  amendment  or  amendments  proposed.  A 
resolution  for  that  purpose  would  have  to 
be  passed  by  the  regular  lawmaking  proc- 
esses, except  for  the  Governor's  signature. 
Then  It  would  be  sent  promptly  to  both 
houses  of  Congress,  where  It  would  be  widely 
publicised  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  sneak 
campaign.  Such  resolutions  would  remain 
effective  for  only  four  years,  and  could  be 
rescinded  any  time  before  two-thirds  of  the 
states  have  Joined  In  the  petition.  But  Con- 
gress would  decide  whether  the  state  resolu- 
tions were  valid  and  confined  to  the  sanae 
subject  or  subjects. 

If  a  constitutional  convention  were  called 
by  this  method,  the  states  would  have  to 
elect  their  delegates — equal  In  number  to 
their  Senators  and  Representatives.  Congress 
would  specify  the  problems  to  be  considered 
by  the  convention,  and  If  the  proposed 
amendments  emerging  from  the  convention 
did  not  conform  to  the  congressional  limita- 
tions they  would  not  be  submitted  to  the 
states  for  ratification.  With  these  guidelines 
on  the  statute  books,  the  risk  of  a  rtinaway 
convention  would  probably  be  gone,  although 
other  powerful  arguments  against  using  the 
back-door  amending  process  would  remain. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  NEW 
POSTAL  POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  February  5,  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Postmaster  General 
Blount  Jointly  announced  an  historic 
new  postal  policy  to  remove  all  post- 
master and  rural  carrier  appointments 
from  the  political  arena.  This  landmark 
decision  effective  immediately,  will 
mean  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  conduct  open  competitive  examina- 
tions for  all  new  postmaster  and  rural 
carrier  vacancies  and  that  the  top  qual- 
ified person  will  be  named  for  each 
vacancy. 

I  wish  to  give  my  enthusiastic  and 
wholehearted  support  to  this  innovative 
procedure.  The  postal  system  ought  not 
to  be  an  institution  for  political  patron- 
age. The  requirements  for  improved  eflfl- 
ciency  of  our  system  are  so  obvious  and 
so  urgent  that  they  must  be  Instituted 
promptly. 

On  the  Senate  floor  and  In  a  letter 
to  the  Postmaster  General  I  previously 
voiced  my  strong  opinion  that  the  postal 
system  should  be  removed  from  the  po- 
litical structure.  I  further  stated  to  the 
Postmaster  General  that  in  my  view  the 
postal  service  in  America  is  in  crisis  and 
that  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  see 
postal  appointments  in  Tennessee  made 
on  a  nonpolitlcal,  nonpartisan  basis. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  most 
pleased  to  read  the  release  on  Wednes- 
day and  to  learn  that  the  President  and 
the  Postmaster  General  Intend  to  move 


in  the  only  direction  that  I  believe  will 
save  us  from  Increased  postal  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  believe  that 
fairness  demands  that  this  new  admin- 
istration policy  should  not  operate  to 
freeze  a  pre-existing  partisan  political 
situation  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  not 
occur.  I  am  confident  that  the  policy  an- 
noimced  by  the  administration  is  the 
first  of  many  steps  that  will  be  taken  to 
provide  much  needed  postal  reform. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  STANFORD  Z 
ROTHSCHILD 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished Marylander,  Mr.  Stanford  Z. 
Rothschild,  has  Just  been  selected  as 
State  vice  president  of  the  American  Life 
Convention  for  1969.  The  American  Life 
Convention  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of 
the  life  Insurance  trade  associations,  and 
Mr.  Rothschild  will  serve  Maryland  and 
his  industry  well  In  his  important  new 
position.  Mr.  Rothschild,  who  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  in  Baltimore,  brings 
unique  experience,  background,  and 
great  personal  Integrity  to  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

The  life  Insurance  business  occupies  a 
significant  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Marj'land.  Maryland  citizens 
purchased  $1.6  billion  of  ordinary  life  in- 
surance in  1967.  bringing  the  SUte's 
total  for  all  types  of  life  Insurance  In 
force  to  $19  8  billion. 

Many  Maryland  firms  are  members  of 
the  American  Life  Convention.  They  are 
the  American  Health  It  Life  Co.,  the 
Baltimore  Life  Insurance  Co..  Fidelity  k 
Guaranty  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Home 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Monumental 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Sun  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  America,  all  located  in 
Baltimore. 

I  know  Mr.  Rothschild,  who  has  had 
so  distinguished  a  career  in  the  life  in- 
surance business,  will  be  a  great  asset 
to  all  member  companies  during  his  term 
of  service. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res  414) 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ordei  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Febnuiry  7, 

anJOURNMEMT     UNTIL    12    NOON, 
M^AY,  FEBRUARY  17.  1M9 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident' if  there  be  no  further  buainess  to 
come  befr^e  the  Senate.  I  move  to  ac- 
cordance -with  the  provisions  of  House 
concurrent  Resolution  124,  agreed  to 
today  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment untU  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Monday, 
February  17,  1969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  J 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untU  Monday,  February  17, 
1969    at   12  o'clock   meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
senate.  February  5,  1969  (vmf"  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  February  4. 1969) . 
Department  of  Deixhsk 
John  S.  Foeter.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

Robert    C.    Moot,    of    Virginia,    to    be    an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Assistant  Secretabt  of  the  Navt 
Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  .„  ^^  „„ 

Robert  Alan  Frosch.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Seckitaby  of  the  Abmt 
Stanley   R.   Resor,   of   Connecticut,   to   be 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General 
John  L.  O'Marra,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  7, 1969: 

In  the  Abmt 
The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  Uansfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294 : 

To  be  captain 

Peeney,  Gerald  P..  OP109909. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 
To  be  captains 

Badine,  Alan  H.,  05002888. 
Bluemlnk.  Gary  G.,  05541275. 
Boyce,  David  C,  05642515. 
Edmonson.  Bert  D.,  05408710. 
Elchner,  Harvey  L..  02316824. 
Ellis.  Donald  R.,  04036305. 
Gardner,  Lawrence  A.,  05304206. 
Gott.  Prank  K.,  05519705. 
Jones.  Roy  M.,  02033912. 
Keams.  John  W.,  05405286. 
Mayers,  Prederlck  H..  04074721. 
McMarlin,  SUcy  L..  05215901. 

Mohrmann,  George  P..  05301548. 

Nawotka,  Edward  E.,  Jr..  05517168. 

PhllUps,  Johnny  A.,  05301793. 

Porter,  Kelly  A.  L.,  O5203897. 

Redick.  Earl  P..  02316944. 

Roberts,  Clifford  E.,  O530155S. 

Smith,  George  M..  05239387. 

Turner,  James  E.,  O55045ee. 

Van  Harty  C.  II.  O5401595. 

Yamabayashl,  Gilbert.  MN2S00SM. 

Zucchl.  Mario  C.  052323«6. 

To  be  first  lieutenmntB 

Condon,  Brian  P.,  05007346. 

Delay,  "masnas  H..  05516484^^ 

Plsherman,  WlUlam  H..  OS3SM11. 


Glouberman,  Stephen.  03202361. 
Ooodman.  Roy  B.,  02321387. 
Gustlnclc,  David  J.,  05227946. 
Head.  JorJ  C.  05218635. 
Irvln  James  M..  05232338. 
Joyce,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  05222419. 
Keeler,  David  A.,  05022159. 
Keeney,  Glenward  T.,  02332612. 
Klley.  Richard  J.,  05247139. 
Kreutzmann,  Robert  J.,  02325927. 
Lowden,  Roland  G.,  05242476. 
Mattar,  George  G..  05319209. 
McCloud,  John  A.,  05230554. 
McKlnster.  Lowell,  05313506. 

Merz,  Edward  W.,  II,  05216420. 

Mlchelln.  Robert  E.,  02325799. 

Moore,  Nolan  C,  05423506. 

Morrison,  Robert  E.,  02332643. 

O'Neill.  Timothy  R.,  05328077. 

Shlppey.  William  H.,  05318414. 

Slcklnger,  Thomas  L.,  05329726. 

Southwlck,  Sandra  J.,  N2327066. 

Stanford,  James  E.,  02307554. 

Sundstrom,  Carl.  MJ2312B69. 

Wetherlngton,  Wanda  J.,  N5417293. 

Whltehouse,  Elray  P..  05318108. 

Wiese,  George  M..  05017407. 

WUhelm,  WllUam  C.  05221326. 

Yates.  Dewey  J..  02326000. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Bombard,  Charles  P..  MN5254757. 

Christy,  Samuel  L.,  05340421. 

Dlleonardo.  Anthony,  05399962. 

Lovelace.  George  B..  05422956. 
Moro,  Kenneth  S.,  02332558. 
Woolever,  Ronald  J.,  05011783. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Sections  2107.  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287.  3288,  and  3290 


Abramovltz,  Irwin  J. 
Adamko.  James  J. 
Adlnaro,  Joseph  T., 

Ill 
Aegerter.  Gorden  L. 
Affeldt.  John  P. 
Ahem,  Michael  P. 
Alexander,  Theodore 

W.,  in 
Allen,  James  M. 
Allen,  Michael  R. 
Anconetanl,  Anthony 

A. 
Anderson.  Michael  B. 
Anderson,  Thomas 

M.,  Jr. 
Andrasik,  Joseph.  Ill 
Antonlottl.  Joseph  C. 
Armstrong,  James  T. 
Armstrong.  Marion  V., 

Jr. 
Artola,  George  H. 
Atkins,  Bruce  A. 
Austin,  John  C. 
Bailey,  Palmer  K. 

Bailey,  Ronald  R. 

Bailey,  Thomas  K. 

Basslutm,  Lanny  R. 

Bastey,  Mark  P. 

Bator.  Robert  E. 

Battjes,  Henry 

Battles,  Dennis  O. 

Baum,  WllUam  E. 

Beaudet,  Bevln  A. 

Beaulieu,  Bruce  O. 

Beavln,  John  D. 

Becket,  Michael  P. 

Bell,  Burwell  B.,  Ill 

Bennett,  James  D. 

Berkson,  Joseph  M. 

Berwick,  Clirlstopher 

L. 
Besecker,  Kenneth  H. 
Blair,  Thomas  O.,  Jr. 
Blake,  David  C,  Jr. 


Blankenship,  Alan  L. 
Blank,  Jonas  L.,  Jr. 
Block,  David  J. 
Bockman,  Gary  J. 
Bohn,  William  H. 
Bonno,  Michel  E.  C. 
Boothman,  Richard 

S.,  Jr. 
Boudra,  Luther  H. 
Bratton,  Marshall  S. 
Braun,  George  P. 
Brechtel,  Michael 
Brennan,  John  P. 
Briggs,  Ronald  S. 
Brlggs,  Walter  J. 
Brock,  Terrence  A. 
Brooks,  John,  Jr. 
Brosnan,  Prancls  M., 

Jr. 
Bross,  Paul  J. 
Broughton,  I*aul  D. 
Bryan,  James  D. 
Bryan,  Samuel  W. 
Brypnt.  Pred  E. 
Buchanan.  Michael 

A. 
Buehler,  Richard  T. 
Bullock,  Jerry  J. 
Burgher,  Wayne  K. 
Burgos,  Victor  L. 
Burnett,  Gary  L. 
Burwell,  Jack  O..  Jr. 
Butcher.  David  G. 
Butler,  George  W. 
Buttram.  Marvin  M. 
Byard.  Robert  W. 
Byers,  John  B. 
Byers,  George  G. 
Byrne,  Robert  L.,  Jr 
Byrne,  Michael  H. 
Caffo,  Ronald  L. 
Campbell.  John  G. 
Campbell.  David  R. 
Cardo.  James  J.,  Jr. 


Carlisle.  Ronald  W. 
Carlson,  Craig  H. 
Carpenter,  Ira  W.,  Jr 
Carrato,  Joseph  T. 
Carrlgan,  Yancy  L. 
Carroll,  Ronald  L. 
Carter,  James  T. 
Chambers,  James  D. 
Chang,  Roger 
Cliaze,  Kim  T. 
Cheatham,  Sidney  P. 

Jr. 
Chernauskas,  Paul  J. 
Chierlchella,  John  W. 
Chlnqulna,  Robert  N. 
Christian,    Robert    P. 

II 
Clancy,  Edward  P. 
Clark,  Gregory  E. 
Clearwaters, 

Christopher 
Clegg,  Robert  H. 
Clemens,  Robert  B. 
Colkett,  David  S. 
ColUns,  Michael  W. 
collier,  Allen  S. 
Conn,  Daniel  J. 
Connolly.  Michael  P. 
Connor.  Dennis  R. 
Connor,  Sean  C. 
Conway,  Richard  G. 

Cook,  Charles  B. 

Cook,  Gary  A. 

Copeland,  Michael  J 

Copple,  Hal  E..  Jr. 

Cornell,  Terry  C. 

Cornes,  WllUam  B. 

Costello,  John 

Coughenour,  Kavln 

L. 
Cox,  John  C. 
Cox,  James  A. 
Creasey,  Kenneth  H., 

Jr. 
Crenshaw,  Charles  E. 
Crenshaw,  Walter  A., 

Jr. 
Crocker,  Tliomas  W. 
Crockett,  JusUn  D. 
Croclflsso,  Joseph 
Crook,  Thomas  M. 
Crowden,  Gary  G. 
Cunningham,  Alan 

R. 
Cunningham. 

Walter  J..  Jr. 
Cunningham,  Dennis 

W. 
Cuyler.  Lynn  E. 
Dack.  Max  S. 
Dallmann,  Paul  H. 
Dannison,  Charles  R. 
Dare.  Steven  N. 
Darr.George  J. 
Davala.  John  C. 
Davis,  Randolph  J. 
Day,  Curtis  J.,  Jr. 
DeLa  Cruz,  Peter  L. 
Deale,  Robert  C,  III 
Dean,  Charles  L. 
Delacy,  Peter  W. 
Deleonardls,  James  A. 
Devlin,  Daniel  D. 
De  Wald,  Lee  S. 

Dey,  Michael  J. 

Dickinson,  Don  P.. 
Ill 

Dickinson.  Mark  V. 

Dickson,  Dwight  B., 
Jr. 

Dittmar,  Joseph  A. 

Dixon,  James  W. 

Dolan,  Joseph  P. 

Donovan,  Francis  M., 
Jr. 

Dooley,  Thomas  M. 

Dorn.  WlUlam  E.,  Jr. 

Derrick,  Jon  B. 
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Dotsey,  George  J. 
Doubleday.  Everett  R. 
Douglas,  Ed  P. 
Dowllng.  Raymond  B. 
Downing.  Brian  T. 
Drescher.  Gary  A. 
Drzik.  John  M. 
DuU,  Robert  J. 
Dunham,  James  M. 
Dunn,  Richard  J.,  Ill 
,Duvlc,  Rot>ert  C. 
Edwards,  Mark  D. 
Egan,  James  W. 
Elsert,  James  T. 
Englles,  James  G. 
..Eubanlcs.  Joe  W. 
Evans,  Leroy  W. 
Fairlamb,  John  R. 
Parber,  Charles  W. 
Parmer,  James  Z.,  Jr. 
Paul,  Jerry  W. 
Peatherstone,  William 

L.,  Jr. 
Fenimore,  David  L. 
Fernandez.  Rol>ert  M. 
Flack,  Michael  M. 
Fleischer,  Harold  C. 

Ill 
Flowers,  Robert  B. 
Flusche,  Mark  S. 
Foley,  Howard  R. 
Fontana,  Dennis  J. 
Fore,  David  A. 
Frederick,  Richard  B. 
Freeman,  Carl  H. 
Freeman,  Thomas  K. 
Frledrlchs,  Louis  G. 
Fruge,  James  E. 
Pueger,  Gregory  G. 
Fullerton.  Robert  A. 
Furey,  WlUlam  T. 
Pye.  John  H.,  IV 
Gamel,  Gary  L. 
Gange,  David  B. 
Gans,  David  N. 
Gardner,  Joseph  E.. 

Ill 
Gard,  Paul  T..  Ill 
Garrett,  Joseph  G.,  Ill 
Gass,  Robert  G. 
Gauld,  Roger  E. 
Gavant.  Cary 
Gay  lord,  Thomas  A 

Geler,  Thomas  R. 
Gelger,  Cliarles  R. 
Gerken.Cary  S. 
Gerllnger.  Rex  E. 
Glbney,  Alan  W. 
Giguere,  Michael  J. 
GUbert,  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
Glendening,  Dale  D., 

Jr. 
Goddard.  Monte  S. 
Godwin,  David  C. 
Goerlnger.  Fred 
Goff,  Donald  G. 
Gogola.  James  D. 
Gonczy,  Stephen  T. 
Goodenough.  James 

D. 
Goring.  Richard  H. 
Gosnell.  Robert  S. 
Oottshall,  John  F. 
Graham.  Jlmmle  C. 
Grauel,  John  R. 
Green.  Michael  T. 
Gregory,  James  P..  Jr. 
Grell,  Larry  R. 
Griffith,  Joseph  H.,  HI 
Griggs,  George  W. 
Grlsliam,  Danny  S. 
Grubb,  Jolin  W. 

Guenther,  Richard  J. 

Haas,  Joseph 

Hagberg,  Jon  M. 

Haggard,  Brian  K. 

Haker,  John  W. 
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H*U,  Denxila  R. 
H*U.  JamM  U.,  m 
HaoMck.  Kelttt  H. 
HADdley.  BdWftrd  R. 
HAiia«n,  Pet«r  J. 
Harben,  Harlay  J. 
H*rdy.  Olenn  D. 
Harden,  Richard  C. 
Harper.  Michael  V. 
Harris.  Alfred  L. 
Harrlng:ton,  Thomaa 

S. 
Harrison.  James  R. 
Hartz.  James  A. 
Hay,  Richard  O. 
Hayes.  Raymond  H. 
Hays,  Scott  L. 
Hedln,  Nyle  B. 
Heimlich,  Joel  O. 
Heltman,  Robert  H. 
Helmold,  Norman  C. 

I. 
Helton,  Roy  T. 
Henry.  Oene  E. 
Herltsch.  Robert  R. 
Herold.  Thomas  J. 
Herrod.  Wilson  H. 
Hess.  William  W. 
HlnrteJM.  Ralph  W. 
.HlntaBtXrene  W. 
Hitchcock,   Raymond 

R. 
Hoffman,  Erich  H. 
Hoffman,  Richard  V. 
Holdrldge,  BUchael  C. 
Holt,  Jlmmle  F. 
Home.  William  O. 
Homza.  Ell  A..  Jr. 
Hooper.  Kenny  A.,  Jr. 
Hope.  Alga.  Jr. 
Horan,  David  A. 
Horn,  William  W,  IV 
Houf.  Thomas  A. 
Howell.  Henry  T. 
Howie,  Preston  P. 
Hudson,  Willie  J. 
Hufnagel,    Oscar    E., 

Jr. 
Hiighes.  James  P. 
Hulln,  Terry  M. 
Hull,  David  P..  Jr. 
Hull.  Kenneth  9. 
Hunt.  Henry  B. 
Hxinter.  Andrew  D. 
Hunter.  Edwin  R. 
Isom,  Lament  W. 
Jackson.  James  H. 
Jackson.  Jobe 
Jackson.  Steve  O. 
Jacobs,  William  A  , 

Jr. 
Jalette,  Robert  E. 
Jefferls.  Robert  J. 
Jeffries.  Jay  B. 
Jenkins,  Oerald  L. 
Jenkins.  Lynn  A. 
Jenkins,  Park  T..  Jr. 
Johnson,  James  R. 
Johnson.  Jeffry  M. 
Johnson.  Lawrence  P. 
Johnson,  Steven  E. 
Johnston.  Steven  D. 
Johnston.  Wayne  R. 
Jollssalnt.  John  M.,  Jr 
Josey,  WUUe  L. 
Joyner.  Charles  H. 
Kamlmura.  Dennis  A. 
Kanaly.  Oeorge  W.,  Jr. 
Kanarkowskl,  Edward 

J. 
Kanelakoe,  James  L. 
Kanner,  Leonard  J. 
Karabalch,  Bryan  N. 
Kavanagh.  Thomas  W 
Kays,  Roger  B. 
Keener,  Kenneth  C. 
Kelley,  Rodney  L. 
KetUer,  Ronnye  E. 


Klefer,  David  S. 
Kllleen,  John  W. 
King,  Robert  L. 
Klnnlston,  Edward  T. 
Klrkland.  James  J. 
Kitchen.  Orvllle  E., 

Jr. 
Knapp,  Kenneth  D. 
Knighton.  Douglas  W. 
Kohl.  Ronald  L. 
Koskl.  Daniel  A. 
Kothelmer.  Carl  J. 
Kramer.  Richard  D. 
Kratochvll.  Oary  L. 
Krowdak.  William  J. 
Kyckelbahn,  Jerry  A. 
L.  Heureux.  Roy  W. 
LaTond,  Ronald  J. 
Lamb.  Michael  K. 
Lambert.  James  J. 
Landry.  Robert  R. 
Langaunet.  Clyde  W. 
Larson.  Lars  E. 
Lasater.  Gary  M. 
Laundon.  Walter  C. 
Lazure.  Paul  A. 
Leeper.  Daniel  M. 
Legg,  Donald  B. 
Lelt>ecke,  Robert  C. 

Jr. 
Lenehan,  Daniel  W., 

Jr. 
Leraas,  Ronald  E. 
Llndsey.  James  S. 
Undauer.  David  B. 
Llndaman.  Jim  E. 
Llpson.  Mark  R. 
Lockhart.  James  H. 
Lobmann.  John  R. 
Long.  Hal  A. 
Lopez.  Richard  L., 

Jr. 
Lorenz,  Orant  O. 
Lott,  Ronnie  D. 
Lowe.  Robert  S. 
Lucas.  Oustavo  H. 
Lucas.  Walter  W. 
Luedeke.  James  A. 
Lynch.  Edmond  B., 

Jr. 
Lynch,  Terrence  C. 
MacLaren,  Oeddes  P. 
MacNaught.  Ken- 
neth L. 
MacParlane.  Mar- 
shall O. 
Mack.  Gregory  A. 
Maddocks.  Emery  A., 

Jr. 
Maddox.  Roger  D. 
Mahler.  Pred  U.  Jr. 
Maldonado.  Jose 
Maravola,  Anthony  M. 
Marcouller.  Timothy 

W. 
Marchltto,  Domlnlck 

W. 
Marks.  William  D. 
Martin.  David  O. 
Martin,  Walter  D.,  Jr. 
Martinez,  Ruperto  N. 
Maruska,  Wayne  O. 
Matsumoto,  Allen  S. 
.  May.  Randall  L. 
Mayrose,  David  F. 
McClung,  Kenneth 

A..  Jr. 
McDonald,  Lawrenoe 

V. 
McOourln,  James  P. 
McOowan,  Donald  E. 
McGregor,  Robert  O. 
McOruder,  Gregory 
McPhaU,  John  P..  m 
McPherson.  Robert  8. 
Medarls.  Ronald  J. 
Meeks,  Kenyon  O., 

Jr. 


Ifelehlor,  WUUam  O. 
Merchant,  Berkeley 

T. 
Merrlken,  Harry  E., 

m 

Metcalf,  Myron  L. 
Mlchalskl.  Edward  S. 
Mlkolashek.  Paul  T. 
Miles.  David  R. 
Miller.  Jacob  R. 
Miller.  Richard  C. 
Mlnnehan.  Patrick  M. 
Mlnnlch,  Ray  A. 
Mohney,  Thomas  L. 
Monahan,  Peter  J. 
Monshower,  Alvln  C. 
Moody.  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
Moore,  David  B. 
Moore,  Peter  A. 
Morgan,  Robert  C. 
Morrison.  Charles  K. 
Moseff,  David  L. 
Mowen.  John  C,  ni 
Mueller,  John  P. 
Muller.  Donald  P. 
Murgula.  Gerald  J. 
Murray,  Paul  ■. 
Nagengast,  Paul  P.. 

Jr. 
Naughton,  John  If. 
Nelson,  David  R. 
Nelson.  Terrence  J. 
New,  Dale  W. 
Newell,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Newett,  Prank  R. 
Newton.  Charles  A. 
Newtown,  Glenford 

A. 
Nielsen.  Eric  D 
Noblett.  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
NoffBlnger,  John  R. 
NufTer.  William  L. 
Nylander,  Gregory  S. 
O'Brien,  Charles  L. 
Obradovlch,  David  J. 
Ogden.  Glenn  A. 
Ogle.  Robert  H. 
Ogus,  Louis  R. 
O'Keefe,  Raymond 

w. 

Ortiz.  Julio  E. 
O'Shea,  Daniel  J. 
O'Toole.  Lawrence  O. 
Outler.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Osment,  Oliver  J.,  Jr. 
Pals,  Lee,  Jr. 
Parker,  Raymond  A.. 

Jr. 
Parks,  Edward  A. 
Paakauskas.  vitas  a. 
Patterson,  Robert  H. 
Pells.  Joel  M. 
Pepper.  James  D.,  Jr. 
Perry,  Donald  H. 
Petoskey,  Peter  L. 
Pfelffer.  Ronald  D. 
Pherson,  James  W. 
Phillips.  GaU  C. 
Piper.  William  C.  Jr. 
Plumber,  David  B. 
Polln,  Richard  B. 
Popadlch,  Michael  J. 
Post,  Gerald  M. 
Poston,  Albert  B. 
Prescott,  Dana  C. 
Price,  Dale  E. 
Price,  Prank  W. 
Pridgen.  Eugene  C. 
Prlvratsky,  Kenneth 

L. 
Profltt,  Stanley  D. 
Prud,  Honune,  Robert 

K. 
Prypleah,  Stephen  J. 
Puffer,  Olenn  R. 
Quereau,  Oouclata  T. 


Qulnby,  Oeorge  W. 
Radaky,  Peter  B. 
RaUlg,  Russell  H. 
Rankin,  Jerry  A. 
Raskob.  Michael  P. 
Ratcllff.  Ronald  E. 
Rayburn.  Ralph 
Read,  Richard  D. 
Relff.  Martin  H.,  Jr. 
Repya.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Revllak,  Stephen  A. 
Reynolds.  James  P.,  Jr. 
Rice.  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Paul  T. 
Rlchter,  Larry  L. 
Ricks.  Charles  W. 
Ridley.  Wayne  D.,  Jr. 
Rlgby,  Dwlght  A. 
Rlne,  James  M. 
Ritchie,  Gary  L. 
Robblna.  William  L. 
Robinson,  James  P. 
Robinson,  Bryce  J., 

ni 

Roblson,  James  C. 
Roae.  Kenneth  H. 
Rosengrants,  David  E.. 

Jr. 
Roslne.  Philip  E. 
Ross.  Richard 
Ross.  Steven  C. 
Rubel.  Malcolm  C. 
RudaslU.  Michael  L. 
Ruiz.  Daniel,  Jr. 
Rumney,  Thomas  N. 
Runge,  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Rusk.  Jon  G. 
Russell,  David  R. 
Russo.  Kurt  W. 
Rust.  Charles  M. 
Sabo.  Lawrence  D. 
Saffold,  Donnell  P. 
Sartor.  Billy  P. 
Satterwhlte.  Larry  W. 
Scarangella,  Henry  M. 
Schlomer.  Duane  R. 
Schmltz.  Thomas  P. 
Schoettmer.  Gerald  R. 
Schroeder.  Randall  W. 
Schwartzman.  Charles. 
Scott.  Prrdertck  R. 
Selberllng.  Walter  E. 
Selby.  Frederick  S. 
Selden.  George  H..  Jr. 
Setty,  Thomas  J. 
Sheon.  Jesae  P.,  Jr. 
Sheridan,  Joseph  C. 
Shlflett.  James  E. 
Shuklls,  Ronald  W. 
Sllva,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Simon,  Denis  O. 
Slonlna,  John  R. 
Smith.  Clark  A. 
Smith,  Oaylord  O. 
Smith.  Maurice  L.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Paul  S.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Richard  W. 
Smith,  Robert  J. 
Smith.  Thomas  Q. 
Snow.  Richard  A. 
Sokoloff.  Leonard  J. 
Soltau.  Douglas  D. 
Southcombe,  William 
St  Cyr,  David  A. 
Standi,  Larry  B. 
Stanfleld,  Charles  D. 
Stauffer,  Oeorge  A. 
Steele,  Kenneth  A. 
Stelmle,  Oary  T. 
Stelger,  WUUam  A., 

ni 

Stelner,  Charles  V., 

Jr. 
Stephens,  Terry  IC 
Stewart,  WllUam  G., 

II 
StlmeUng.  TBiry  L. 


StlTea,  Timothy  R. 
Stockwell,  Robert  L. 
Stolt,  Gregory  A. 
Stone,  Thomaa  K. 
Strouble,  Dennis  D. 
Stube.  John  D. 
Stuckert,  Michael  J. 
Stull.  Everett  J. 
Sugal,  Howard  T. 
Sullkowskl.  George  P. 
Sundberg.  Stephen  H. 
Sutton,  Joseph  W. 
Tahtlnen,  Daniel  A. 
Tallman.  Charles  L. 
TanzlUo,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Tate,  Ronald  J. 
Taylor,  Cecil  R. 
Taylor,  Vaughn  E. 
Teagarden,  William 

O. 
Tesko,  Steven  R. 
ThelUng,  Henry  W., 

Jr. 
Thomas,  Larry  A. 
Thompson.  Gerald  B. 
Tlnsley,  Harry  L.,  Ill 
Townsend,  James  W. 
Tremblay,  Peter  D. 
Tron,  Philip  C. 
Turner,  Stephen  D. 
Tyer,  Gary  S. 
Underwood.  Richard 

H. 
Vance.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Vamer,  George  C. 
Vass,  Charles  R. 
Vaughn,  Everett  S., 

Ill 
Vaughn,  Rayford  B., 

Jr. 
VIckers,  David  R. 
Vtgna,  John  E. 
Voelpel,  Stuart  O. 
Vorder,  Bruegge 

Howard  J.,  Jr. 
Vomehm,  George  F. 
Vreeland,  Neal  C. 


Wagner,  Kenneth  E. 
Wagner,  Robert  A. 
Wagstaff,  David  A., 

Jr. 
Walker,  Robert  M. 
Walker,  Robert  M. 
WalUn.  Dennis  G. 
Warbasse,  Steven  K. 
Washburn,  Lee  P.,  Jr. 
Washburn,  Michael 

E. 
Watson,  Jerome  A. 
Walters,  David  R. 
Wehmeyer,  John  O. 
Welker,  Richard  D. 
Wheel,  Thomas  B. 
Wheeler,  James  S. 
Whlttenberg,  Michael 

E. 
Wtklund,  George  C, 

Jr. 
Wllhelm.  Robert  J. 
Wilkes,  Greg  S. 
Wlllbanks,  James  H. 
Williams,  Robert  D. 
Willis,  Clifford  G. 
Wilson.  Dale  F. 
Wilson,  Robert  A. 
Wilson,  Ronald  W. 
Wltchen,  Gary  L. 
Wold.Odd  A..  Jr. 
Wolf,  Eric  D. 
Woods,  James  O. 
Woodward,  William 

R. 
Woodson.  Kenneth  L. 
Worley,  Edward  R. 
Wren.  James  O. 
Wyse,  Edward  J. 
Wzorek,  Lawrence  E. 
Yocom.  Michael  L. 
Yoste.  Harry  M.,  Jr. 
Young,  Lester  R. 
Zagrodny,  Michael  P. 
Zalewskl.  Alan  R. 
Zerdeckl.  John  W. 
Zumwalt,  Marvin  C. 


The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3386,  3387.  3288,  and  3390: 


Abeln,  Gregory  B. 
Adams,  Tommy  M. 
Alesla.  Pasquale  A. 
Allbach.  Douglas  M. 
Allen,  John  E. 
Allen,  Robert  W. 
Allred,  Elwood  D. 
Ambrose,  William  G.. 

Jr. 
Ammon,  Peter  J. 
AngUn,  Raymond  H. 
Arakakl,  Don 
Archer,  Robert  A. 
Arentowicz,  Frank, 

Jr. 
Armbrlster,  Leo  B.,  Jr. 
Armentrout.  Terry  B. 
Armour.  Arthur  A.' 
Armstrong,  Richard  N 
Arthur.  Ralph  W..  Ill 
Arthur,  Robert  C. 
Atenaslo.  Anthony  D. 
Atwood,  David  A. 
Bailey,  Llnwood  J.,  Jr. 
Balrd,  Barry  W. 
Barker,  Jefferson  H. 
Barry,  Richard  M.,  Jr. 
Bean,  Robert  E. 
Beane.  Charles  B. 
Beane,  Phillip  E. 
Beauchamp, 

Frederick  C. 
Becker,  David  T. 


Begley,  Edward  P.,  Jr. 
Belcuore,  Dennis  R. 
Bell.  George  A. 
Bellamy,  Thomas  N. 
Beth,  Larry  D. 
Bewley,  Robert  S. 
Btasl,  Peter  M. 
Bleganousky,  Wayne 

A. 
Blegel,  Thomas  O. 
BlUlngsley,  Sidney 

T.,  rn 
Blackstone,  WtUlam 

J. 
Blakeslee,  WUUam  P. 
Blubaugh.  James  A. 
Boccoluccl.  Daniel  J. 
Boden.  Michael  J. 
Bormanls.  Valdls 
Borresen.  David  P. 
Bowen,  Cotton  W.  S. 
Bowen.  Herbert  C. 
Bowie,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Bown,  Gilbert  F. 
Boyer,  Charles  H. 
Boyer,  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Bozeman.  Danny 
Bradley,  Ward  J.,  Jr. 
Brenn&n,  Patrick  J. 
Bridge,  WUUam  D. 
Brlnkley,  Pulton  M. 
Brlnkman,  Robert  J., 

Jr. 


Brooks,  WlUlamH. 
Brown,  Bruce  W. 
Brown,  Douglas  M. 
Brown,  James  R. 
Brown,  Royal  A,  III 
Brownsberger, 

WllUam  J. 
Bruno,  WUUam  A. 
Bruun,  Michael  C. 
Bryant.  Oeorge  T. 
Bryant,  Oorden  v.. 

jr. 
Bryant,  Hugh  S. 
Brydon,  George  M., 

Ill 
Buckley,  Robert  P. 
Buehler,  Robert  J. 
Bullock,  Thomas  F. 
Bumgarner,  Thomas 

M 
Burdlck.  Robert  A. 
BurgesoB,  Milton  R. 
Burns.  Robert  P. 
Burrell,  Jeffrey  T. 
Bustamante,  Roberto 

J. 
Butler,  Anthony  K. 
Cain,  Calvin  E.  Jr. 
Cain,  WUUam  E. 
Calfee,  WUUam  E. 
Calirl.  Francis  B. 
Calzetta,  Robert  K. 
Cammarata.  Prank  S. 
Campbell,  Joel  W. 
Cappadona,   PYed    J.. 

Jr. 
Caprlo.  John  A. 
Carey,  Thomas  A. 
Carlton,  Kent  W. 
Carlton,  WUUam.  Jr. 
Carr,  Samuel  E. 
Carter.  Thomas  W. 
Cash,  Randy  L. 
Cavoretto,  Robert  E. 
Charles,  Edward  R. 
Cheek,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Cheek,  WUUam  A.,  n 
Cheney,  Gene  W. 
Chesley,  PhUlp  W. 
Christiansen,  Dale  P. 
Cleary,  Daniel  '.,  HI 
Cllne,  Larry  R. 
Clukey,  Oary  P. 
Cole,  John  H. 
Congrove,  Jack  R. 
Connell.  Joseph  E.  A 

Jr. 
Cook.  John  B..  Jr. 
Cook.  Roger  M. 

Cooney,  Terrence  E. 

Cope,  Ronald  A. 

Corda,  Paul  W. 

Crawford,  Douglas  M. 

Crawford,  Gerald  W. 

Cronln.  Robert  M. 

Culp,  Trygve  H.         ♦ 

Cunningham,  Charles 
R..II 

CupelU,  Ralph  P. 

Curth,  Harry  F. 

Cuvlello,  Peter  M. 

Czameckl,  Stephen  G 

Daly.  Daniel  L. 

Daniel,  Robert  I.,  Jr. 

Dapper,  Leroy  R. 

DAprlx,  Barry  R. 

Davidson,  Donald  G. 

Davidson,  PhUUp  L. 

David,  PhUlp  J. 

Davidson,  WUUam  A., 
Jr. 

Davis,  Thomas  J. 

Dean,  Arden  M. 

Dearwester,  Harry  R. 

Dedonato,  David  M. 

Deekens,  John  M. 

Delaney,  Richard  P. 

Delvln.  Clyde  H..  OX 

Demarco,  John  A. 

De  Nucclo,  Oerald  F. 


Devoe,  Edward  O.,  Jr 
Dletz,  Robert  G. 
Dteantls,  Peter  D. 
Dlttmeler,  Robert  P. 
Dlxey,  Robert  J. 
Dixon,  Michael  L. 
Dobeon,  Robert  H. 
Donoghue,  Richard 

O. 
Dooley,  Joseph  C. 
Dopson,  Hugh  P. 
Downey,  Frederick 

M.,  II 
Drake.  Lincoln  T. 
Druener,  Ronald  K. 
Dudley,  Derrell  E. 
Duet,  Lovjls  J.,  Jr. 
Dunlevy,  David  B., 

Jr. 
Eberle,  Michael  K. 
Eberhnrdt  Robert  W.. 

Jr. 
Eckert,  Thomas  L. 
Edmund,  WUUam  P., 

Ill 
Edwards,  Emory  H., 

Ill 
EhUnger,  Thomas  M. 
Ehrenrelch,  Stuart 

B. 
Ellis.  Larry  R. 
Elmore,  Claude  D. 
England,  John  C. 
Enochlan,  Steven  R. 
Erlckson.  Andrew  E. 
Evans,  Edgar  A. 
Evans,  WUl  H.,  HI 
Everhart,  Michael  J. 
Ewen,  John  E. 
Pahey,  WUUam  A. 
Pain,  Richard  L. 
Falen,  Bob  S. 
Fallon,  James  D. 
Palls.  Richard  A. 
Fambro.  Oeorge  H., 

II 
Parquhar,  Benjamin 

A. 
FedeU,  David  M. 
Fenlason.  Robert  W.. 

HI 
Fields.  Joseph  A. 
Pinch,  John  R. 
FUcklnger.  Oeorge  L. 
Floyd,  Arthur  L. 
Folger.  Gregory  L. 
Pontenot,  Brlstow  I. 
Ford,  John  H. 
Forsyth.  Gordon,  III 
Pouts,  Benjamin  F. 
Frame.  Robert  V. 
Pranson.  Dennis  A. 
Frantz,  WUUam  T.. 

Jr. 
Frost.  Donald  C,  Jr. 
Oallo.  Louis  D. 
Oarcznskl,  Caslmir  L. 
Oasklns,  MacLawrence 
Gattl,  John  8. 
Oay,  WllUam  R. 
Oerlg,  Donald  D. 
OlUespie,  Ottie  P.. 

Jr. 
Olasgo.  PhlUp  W. 
Glen.  James  D. 
Glover.  Donald  L. 
Gonyea.  Edmond  C. 
Gooch.  Terry  J. 
Ooodman,  Frederick 

J. 
Ootowko,  Peter  P. 
Oounley,  Oeorge  E. 
Grady,  Henry  S. 
Grafton,  WUUam  D. 
Graham,  Lynn  B. 
Grapes,  Delmon  B. 
Graven,  Johannes  T. 
Gray,  Walter  A.,  in 
Oreer,  Charles  W. 
Orlffln,  Markli. 
OrUBth,  Janus  W.,  Jr. 


Orlfnth,  John  R. 
Groce,  James  H. 
Orote,  Richard  E. 
Habasevlch.  Robert  A. 
Halkovlch,  Paul  S. 
Hall,  John  S. 
HaU,  Larry  C. 
Hall,  Lawrence  B. 
Haran,  Jeffrey  C. 
Hardegree,  Jimmy  V. 
Hargrove,  Kenneth  R. 
Harris  Danny  R. 
Harrold,  Lyman  L. 
Harrington,  Stephen 

G. 
Hartley,  David  B. 
Hartley,  Donald  S. 
Hassln,  Charles  K. 
Hawkins,  Allen  R. 
Hawkins,  Edward  G., 

Jr. 
Hayes,  John  J. 
Healey,  James  S. 
Heath.  Charles  E. 
Heaton,  Thomas  A., 

Jr. 
Helms,  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Hendrlx,  Robert  C. 
Herchelroath.  Charles 
Herndon,  Silas  K. 
Hlgglns,  Edward  D. 
HUl,  Paul  H. 
Hill,  Raymond  D.,  Jr. 
Hilton,  Corson  L.,  Ill 
Hitch,  Kenneth  E. 
Hock,  Richard  J. 
Hoffman,  John  T. 
Hoffmeyer,  James  H. 
Hoffpaulr,  Patrick  L. 
HoUlngs,  Richard  W. 
Hood,  James  C. 
Hood,  James  V. 
Hooper,  Steven  E.  . 
Hornaman.  John  R. 
Hornyak.  Robert  F. 
Hoviseworth,  Ronald  I 
Houston,  David  M. 
Howard,  Patrick  E. 
Howard,  Thomas  E. 
Huey,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Hull,  Donald  L. 
Inge,  Joseph  R. 
Ishee,  George  E. 
Jackson,  Randall  H. 
Jaffe,  Reld  S. 
Jamison,  Clarewee  C  , 

Jr. 
Jeary,  Michael  J. 
Jeffers,  Roy  R. 
Jeffrey,  James  F. 
Jeffrey,  Thomas  S.. 

lU 
Jewell,  David  R. 
Johanson,  Erlck  S 
Jones,  David  L. 
Jones,  Jerome 
Jones,  Joseph 
Jones,  Louis  G. 
Jones,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Vincent  P. 
Jordan.  Richard  R. 
Joyce,  WUUam  J. 
Jozwlak,  Stanley  D. 
Judge,  David  J. 
Justice,  WllUam  S. 
Kaiser,  Dennis  M. 
Kalaglan,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Kamlnskl,  Kenneth  J. 
Karbel,  Robert  E. 
Kaufman,  Gerald  L. 
Kavanaugh,  Thomas 

C. 
Kennedy,  Dennis  J. 
Kenyon,  Robert  W. 
Kllpatrlck,  Roger  T. 
Klmker,  Chrlstoph 

K..  Jr. 
King,  Donald  H. 
Klnsel,  Thomas  E. 
Klsh,  Robert  J. 
KUnck,  EarlF. 


Kluge,  Charles  W 
Kokko,  Robert  A. 
Koss,  Stephen  J.,  Jr. 
Kramer,  John  J.,  Ill 
Krupskl,  Joseph  P. 
Kublszewskl,  Stephen 

P. 
Lacallade,  Charles  L. 
Lacher,  Oary  N. 
Ladasky.  John  J. 
Lagerborg,  Alexander 

V. 
Lalch,  Walter  E. 
Lanlgan,  Dennis  M. 
Laroe.  Stephen  K. 
Larsen,  Lester  J. 
Larue,  Lanny  R. 
Ledesma,  David  M. 
Lee,  Han  C. 
Leketa,  Anthony  F. 
Lesher,  Donald  S. 
Leung,  AUan  P.  W. 
Lewis,  Herman  E. 
LUlenthal,  John  G. 
Linkhart,  John  R. 
Llplnskl,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
Livingston.  Allen  S. 
Livingston,  James  T. 
Locke.  Melvln  W.,  Jr. 
Lomenzo.  Peter  T., 

Jr. 
London,  David  R. 
Lopez.  James  F. 
Lott,  Theron  E. 
Lovasz,  Steven  A'. 
Love,  George  U,  II 
Lowry,  George  C,  Jr. 
Luciano,  Joseph  W. 
Luczu,  Louis  J. 
Lumpkin.  Harry  N. 
Luszcz,  Victor  J. 
Lyons,  WUUam  C. 
MacDonald.  Paul  M. 
Mackey,  Richard  H. 
Mackln,  Joseph  L. 
MacKlnlay,  WllUam 

A. 
MacNell.  John  W. 
Macys,  Michael  E. 
Maeger,  Henry  V. 
Magglo,  Robert  M. 
Malachosky,  Edward 

II 
Maleckl,  Michael  J. 
Maloney,  Cornelius 

R.,  Ill 
Mann,  Gary  D. 
Mapes,  James  A. 
Marglnson,  WUUam 

R. 
Martin,  Hilton  G. 
Martin,  John  C. 
Martin,  Perry  W. 
Massey,  David  L. 
Matthews,  Donald  D. 
Matzdorf,  Gilbert  R. 
Maxey,  Clarence  E. 
Mazur,  Daniel  H. 
Mazzel,  Walter  R. 
Mccarty,  James  J. 
McCormlck,  Robert 

E. 
McCombs,  Charles 

D.,  n 
McCullough,  Thomas 

A. 
McDonough,  Thomas 

W. 
McGUl,  Dennis  R. 
McOowan,  Jeffrey  L. 
McOrlff,  BUly  W. 
Mclntyre,  Stephen  P, 
McKennon,  Larry  W. 
McKlnnon,  David  E. 
Mead,  James  L. 
Melchlng,  John  B. 
Mendall,  Carlton  J. 
Merrell,  Robert  B. 
Metcalf,  WUUam  A. 


Meyer,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
Mlchallga,  Michael  O. 
MlkoUtch,  Earl  E.,  Jr. 
\nuer,  Gordon  R. 
Mlnshew,  Jimmy  W. 
Mitchell,  Clarence  B. 
Mitchell,  Douglas  D. 
Moczulskl,  John  J. 
Molsuk,  John  Jr. 
Monahan.  Alfred 
Monden,  Gerald  W. 
MonglUo,  Steven  E. 
Morgan.  Wayne  J. 
Morris,  Andrew  N. 
Morse.  Richard  H. 
Morsman,  Kimball  H. 
-Mosley,  Joshua  Jr. 
Mouton,  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Moxon,  Peter  W. 
Mum,  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  WUUam  P. 
Nash.  Darryl  W. 
Nasutl,  Frank  W. 
Nealy,  Robert  L 
Neerman,  Marc  A. 
Newsome,  Wendell  W. 

Jr. 
Nichols.  Howard  V. 
Nlenaber,  Ralph  H. 
Nuttall,  Donald  O. 
O'Dawe,  Nicholas,  P. 
ODonovan,  Michael  E 
O'Donnell.  Peter  B. 
ONeal,  James  P. 
OrglU,  James  R. 
Owens,  WUUam  D. 
Palmlero,  Frank  R. 
Paluska,  Stephen  M. 
Parks,  Benjamin  A. 
Parker.  Howard  C. 
Parmelee,  Asahel  F., 

Jr. 
Parrlsh.  Oeorge  W. 
Parsons,  Eugene 
Patrick,  Thomas  E. 
Patterson,  PhllUp  O. 
Pawliczek,  Edward  H., 

Jr. 
Payne,  Jan  E. 
Pearsall,  Russell  L. 
Peck.  Robert  A. 
Perkins,  Glenn  W. 
Persia,  Stephen  F. 
Persyn,  Charles  E. 
PhUlips,  Charles  C, 

Jr. 
Phillips,  Eugene  B. 
PhUlips,  Robert  J. 
Plcard,  George  A. 
Plckard,  Andrew  D.. 

II 
Pierce,  Kurt  A. 
Pluto,  Charles  P. 
Poltrlno,  Robert  L. 
Potamls,  Gerald  C. 
Pratt.  Robert  J. 
Prior,  Earle  H. 
RatcUffe,  Donald  K. 
Ray,  James  E. 
Rehm,  Donald  A. 
Relchle,  WUUam  J. 
Relmer,  WllUam  C. 
Relmers,  Ronald  J. 
Relss,  David  Marshall 
Bepole,  Richard  G. 
Reynolds,  Jesse  E. 
Richard,  Floyd  H. 
Ridout,  Robert  A. 
Riffle,  Scottle  R. 
Ritchie,  Richard  A. 
Roberts,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Robertson,  James  D. 
Robinson,  J.  Paul 
Rochford,  DennU  J. 
Roder,  Walter  H.,  n 
Boeder,  Donald  R. 
Rosa,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
BoszkowBkl,  Joseph  A. 
Rothwell,  John  C ,  II 


RouUlard,  Edward  O. 
Rowlett,  Ricky  M. 
Rundall,  Robert  L. 
Russ,  Jerome  F. 
Sakaley,  John  A.,  Ill 
Salisbury,  Michael  H. 
Sanders,  Clarence  S. 
Santini,  Oerald 
Sarratt.  James  S. 
Savitske,  George  J. 
Sawyer.  Charles  K. 
Sayers,  Ronald  T. 
Schade,  Jon  C. 
Scheer,  Dennis  M. 
Schlmeneck,    Herbert 

A. 
Schindler,  David  C. 
Schmldlapp,  John  E. 
Schneeberger,     John. 

Jr. 
Schoenberger,  Dale  G. 
Schoomaker,  Peter  J. 
Scholtes,  Wayne  H. 
Schopfer,   George   P.. 

Jr. 
Schorpp.  Earl  L.,  II 
Schroeder,  Michael  A. 
Schultz,  John  T. 
Schumacher,      Fred- 
erick W.,  II 
Seehausen,  Verne  P. 
Seldel,  Paul  R. 
:.  Seier,  Joseph  S. 
Seitzlnger,  George  G. 
Sell,  Mark  F. 
Sheehan,  Robert  P. 
Sheller,  Thomas  G. 
Sheptak,  Stephen  M. 
Sherman,   Daniel  H.. 

Ill 
Shirron,  William  E. 
Shuler,  Ronald  M. 
Shultz,  Carl  F. 
Singer,  Robert  E. 
Slabe.  Francis  J. 
Smith,  Douglas  I.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Kevin  B. 
Smith,  Larry  M. 
Smith,  Paul  D. 
Smith,  Richard  A. 
Smith,  Richard  J. 
Sneed,  James  I.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  James  C. 
Sosnln,  Embert  G. 
Souders,  Ronald  L. 
Souza,  Dennis  D. 
Spadaford,  Joseph  F., 

Jr. 
Spencer,  Kenneth  E. 
Splcer,  Joseph  G.,  Jr. 
Splgelmyer,  Donald 

W. 
Stanford,  John,  Jr. 
Stapler,  John  G.,  Jr. 
Staples.  James  J. 
Steeb,  John  E. 
Steele,  Robert  L. 
Stenger,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Stevens,  John  Leo 
Stevens,  Michael  J. 
Stewart,  Prank  G. 
Stewart,  John  P. 
Stewart,  Robert  D. 
Stone,  WUUam  E. 
Street,  James  M. 
StrlpUng,  Francis  W. 
Subelsky,  Lewis  B. 
Sylvaln,  Richard  W. 
Talmadge,  Robert  E. 
Tanksley,  James  E. 
Tatum,  Larry  D. 
Taylor,  Howard  E., 

Jr. 
Terry,  WUUam  B. 
Thomas,  WllUam  J., 

in 

Thompson,  Gary  W. 
TUbiu'g,  WUUam  E. 
Timmons,  "Hiomas  H. 
Totten,  James  P. 
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TDWBMnd.  Donsld  P. 
Townaend.  BOBald  B. 
Trevlno,  ftaOMro  C. 
Troup.  Crmtc  A. 
TrudU,  DkTid  P. 
Tucker.  Jmmm  H. 
TufU,  lionphA  D. 
TurlUo.  Mlch**l  J.. 

Jr. 
Turner.  LMnont  D. 
Updike.  Godfrey  W.. 

Jr. 
Vanler.  Robert  O. 
Van  ZAiMlt.  James  M. 
Varrteur.  lilcbael  R. 
Vereb.  Thomaa 

Andivw 
Vlneiqaerr*.  James 

A. 
VODMek.  Staaley  C. 
Wade.  Oreccry  K. 
Wa«ner.  Joba  If . 
Walbrtdge  John  H.. 

Jr. 
Walker.  Henry  P..  Jr. 
Wallace.  WUUam  H. 
WalUn.OemdB. 
Wara^.  Dooatd  B. 
WarrtMDon,  Tboiaaa 

O. 
Waatalngton.  Donald 

E. 
Waters.  Klllott  If . 
WatMn.  H*a*y.  m 
Weatberly.  William 

C. 
Weaver.  Brian  If. 
Weaver.  Sterren  L. 
Weill.  Randall  B. 
WelUTer.  Wallace  H. 
Wesp.  Arthur  P..  m 
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Whltaker.  ComeUua 

E. 
Whitaker,  Sterea  J. 
White.  Patrick  O. 
White.  Tsery  W. 
Whltlnc.  Ifamn  ■. 
Wlckham.  Stephen  H. 
Wiggins.  Romeo  O.. 

Jr. 
Wtlde.  Burt  W. 
WUklnaon.  WUUam 

B..  m 
WlUard.  Robert  B. 
Wlllhoft.  Richard  J. 
WUUama.  Claude  A. 
Williams.  Jonathan 

O. 
WUUama.  Wayne  Q. 
WlUle,  James  P. 
WklUs.  WUUam  D. 
Wilson.  Prederlck  R. 
WImberly.  Ifarlon  D.. 

Jr. 
Windham  Rodney  B. 
Windsor.  Robert  O. 
WIngerter.  George  J. 
Wise.  George  R. 
WUser.  George  R  .  Jr. 
Wolvlngton.  WUUam 

H. 
Wood.  Andrew  O. 
Wood.  LAwrcDoe  B. 
Wooldrldce.  IflelMMl 

L. 
Worley.  Joe  R. 
Wund.  Robert  L. 
Wynne.  WUUam  L. 
Tounker,  George  D. 
Zimmerman.  Ryan  If. 
Zlomek.  Daniel  D. 
Zook.  PhUllp  U. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nomlnatlotu  conflnned  by 
the  Senate.  February  7.  1969: 

Dmr»anMmtrt  or  thx  Intbuo* 

Russell  B.  Train,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DSPABTMSNT    or   HOXTSINC    AMO    UlBAM 
DCTKLOrMCNT 

Richard  C.  Van  Dusen.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Ployd  H.  Hyde,  of  CallfornU.  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Bousing  and  Urban  Development. 

Samuel  J.  Simmons,  of  Iflchlgan.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Sherman  Unger.  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

DavsansmT  or  Ststs 

U  Aleals  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Porelgn 
Service  ofBcer  of  the  class  of  career  ambas- 
sador, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs. 

Albert  W  Sherer.  Jr .  of  nunols.  a  POralcn 
Service  oOcer  of  class  1.  now  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Togo,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Statee  ot  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Guinea. 

U.S.   IMFOKMATION   ACXNCT 

Prank  J.  Shakespeare.  Jr..  of  ConnecUcut. 
to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

DBraaTMXNT  or  Laaoa 

James  D.  Ttrnlgann.  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Arnold  R.  Weber,  of  nunoia.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

WllUe  J.  Uaery.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

EUzabetb  Duncan  Koontz.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor. 

Omcs  or  Scnnvcs  and  TmcMttovovr 

Lee  A  DuBrtdge.  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

DsrABTMKMT  or  Star 

Martin  J.  HlUenbrand.  of  IlllnoU.  a  Porelgn 
Service  ofBcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Asslatanct  Secretary  of  State 

Joseph  John  Slsco.  of  Maryland,  a  Porelgn 
Service  oOcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Samuel  De  Palma.  of  Maryland,  a  Porelgn 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 
U.S.  Asms  OoirrmoL  amd  DiSABMAMCitT  Ackmct 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Dlreetor  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Poer  Omcs  DcPAantBirr 

Elmer  T.  Klaasen.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

James  W  Hargrove,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Kenneth  A.  Houaman.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

John  L.  O'Marra.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Postmaster   General. 

David  A.   Nelson,  of  Ohio,   to  be  General 
CooxMsl  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
DarsmfKirr  or  Dkfxmsb 

John  W.  Warner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Prank  Sanders,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sUtant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

OmcB  or  Emomiknct  PasrAasDNsas 

Fred  J  Russell,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

IM    THB    AIB    POBCX 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  US.  Air  Porce  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10,  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code: 

To  be  bripadi^  general 

Col.  Pred  A.  Helmstra.  PRI9637.  Regular 
Air  Porce.  Medical. 

Col.  Paul  P.  Douglas.  Jr..  PR8073.  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  James  O.  Prankosky,  PR9758.  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Victor  N.  Cabas.  PR12ie3.  Recular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Kendall  S  Toung.  PR3049  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.S.  Air  Porce. 

Col.  WUUam  A.  Jack.  FR10074,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Ernest  P.  John.  PR  10079.  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Ralph  J.  Hallenbeck.  PR10170.  Regu- 
lar Air  Porce. 

Col.  Qulnttno  J.  Serenatl.  PR29897.  Regu- 
lar Air  Porce.  Medical. 

Col.  Harold  L.  Price.  PR59358.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Woodard  B.  Davis.  Jr..  PR33914.  Regu- 
lar Air  Porce. 

Col.  Ray  M.  Cole.  PR155«8.  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Michael  C.  McCarthy.  PR9721.  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  JcMup  D.  Lowe,  PR9807,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Donald  A.  Gaylord.  PR10003.  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Vernon  R.  Turner.  PR1014A.  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Edgar  H.  Underwood.  Jr..  PR19362. 
Regular  Air  Porce.  Medical. 

Col.  Coleman  O.  Williams,  Jr.,  PR9709, 
Regular  Air  Porce. 


Col.  LeaUe  J.  Westberg.  PBS6a64,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  George  K.  Sykes,  PR97e3,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  WendeU  L.  Bevan,  Jr..  PR9780,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  WUUam  P.  Comstock,  PR3718a  (Ueu- 
tenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  VS.  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Richard  C.  CaUedge,  FR&961,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Madison  M.  McBrayer,  PR333&S,  Regu- 
lar Air  Porce. 

Col.  WUUam  H.  Holt,  FR35483,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  James  H.  Watklns.  PR10104.  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Warren  D.  Johnson,  PR14367,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Paul  C.  Watson.  PR14803,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Maxwell  W.  Steel.  Jr.,  PR19a75.  Regu- 
lar Air  Porce.  Medical. 

Col.  Jack  K.  Gamble,  PR14036,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  WUUam  C.  PuUllove,  PR1585S,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Charlea  E.  Teager.  PR16070.  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Harold  R.  Vague.  FR23901,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Paul  a.  Oalentlne.  Jr..  PR14734,  Regu- 
lar Air  Porce. 

Col.  Paster  L.  Smith,  FR158Sa,  Regular  Air 
Porce.  ^^ 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Coleman,  FR13283,  Regular 
Air  Poroe. 

Col.  Homer  K.  Hansen,  FR14983,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Peter  R.  DeLonga.  FR15547,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Clifford  W.  Hargrove,  PR10038.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Samuel  M.  Thomasson,  PR20025.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Huyser,  PR3550a,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  WUUam  J.  Evans.  PR173S5  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  U.S.  Air  Force 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Morgan,  PR139M.  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  William  R.  Goade,  PR145&2.  Regular 
Air  Force.  , 

Col.  Charles  I.  Bennett.  Jr.,  PRie44a.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Otis  K.  Winn.  PR10013.  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Woodrow  A.  Abbott,  PR12763,  Regu- 
lar Air  Faroe. 

Col.  James  R.  Pugh.  Jr..  PR13711,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Robert  P  Lukeman,  FRI4I5A,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  James  L.  Price.  FR34018.  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  John  W.  Roberts.  FR1S380.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Brian  S.  Gunderson.  PR50308.  Regu- 
lar Air  Porce. 

Col.  Geoffrey  Cheadle.  FRloSSO,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Floyd  H.  Trogdon,  FR16737,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Devol  Brett,  PR17000.  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Paul  P.  Patch,  PR35M5,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Harold  E.  Collins,  PR17200,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Benjamin  N.  BellU,  PR17330  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Salvador  B.  PeUces.  PR17377  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  V3.  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Richard  G.  Cross,  Jr..  PR14492,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Ool.  Lew  AUen,  Jr..  PR1734a  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Martin  G.  CoUaday,  PR17344  (lleuten- 


nnt   colonel.    Regular   Air   Porce),   U.S.    Air 

^^.T  Charles  C.  PattUlo.  FR23720  (Ueuten- 
n„t   colonel.    Regular    Air    Porce).    U.S.    AU- 

''"cot  BUlle  J.  McGarvey.  FR16176.  Regular 

*  C^^mes  D.  Hughes.  FR17468  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

col  James  R.  Allen.  PR17789  (major.  Reg- 
ular Air  Porce) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col  Robert  E.  Pursley,  FR18516  (major. 
Regular  Air  Porce).  U.8.  Air  Porce. 


In  the  Navy 
Bear  Adm.  Jackson  D.  Arnold.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 

serving. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Murine 

Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  nppointment  to 

the  grade  of  major  general : 


Charles  T.  Hagan.  Jr. 
Arthur  B.  Hanson 


The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Richard  Mulberry.  Jr. 

The  nominations  beginning  Rodolfo  Alva- 
rez Jr  .  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
James  A.  Zahm.  to  be  chief  warrant  officer 
(W-2),  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  29,  1969. 
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■^•The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 
■  My  brethren,  he  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  His  might.— Ephe- 
slans  6:  10. 

Ood  of  our  fathers,  amid  the  tumult 
of  troubled  times  may  we  keep  within 
our  hearts  a  calm  and  a  quiet  place 
where  Thou  dost  dwell,  where  Thy  power 
strengthens  us,  Thy  wisdom  makes  us 
wise,  and  Thy  goodness  keeps  us  good. 

At  times  may  we  withdraw  from  the 
loud  hatred  of  the  world  and  the  noisy 
bitterness  of  men  and  sUently  Uft  our 
hearts  unto  Thee  in  prayer.  Then  alive 
with  Thy  spirit  may  we  face  our  dally 
tasks  with  courage  and  faith  and  hope. 

Bless  Thou  our  country.  Make  her 
faithful  in  her  devotion  to  truth,  great 
in  her  desire  for  honor,  strong  in  her 
wiUlngness  to  serve,  and  wise  in  her  deal- 
ings with  other  nations.  By  doing  Thy 
will  may  we  bring  peace  to  our  world, 
peace  to  our  Nation,  and  peace  to  our 
hearts.  In  the  Masters  name  we  pray. 
Amen.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  OR- 
DER TO  EULOGIZE  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

Mr  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  has 
asked  me  to  advise  Members  that  he  is 
today  requesting  a  special  order  for  1 
hour  on  Wednesday,  February  19,  for  the 
purpose  of  eulogizing  our  late  friend  and 
colleague,  Representative  Robert  A. 
Everett,  of  Tennessee. 


SABBATICAL  LEAVE  GRANTS  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


"Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  my  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
«ram  of  sabbatical  leave  grants  for  ex- 
perienced teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  bill— introduced 
in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses— has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  every  teachers' 
organization  which  presented  testimony 
on  it  at  our  prior  hearings. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 


is  to  provide  aid  and  assistance  to  those 
teachers  who  seek  to  improve  their  pro- 
fessional capabilities,  and  to  create  an 
incentive  for  those  teachers  who  do  not 
or  caimot  because  of  economic  circum- 
stance.    .  '  ,  ,.  w      1 

Many  of  our  dedicated  public  school 
teachers  now  attempt  to  improve  them- 
selves by  attending  night  classes  in  near- 
by colleges  while  others  spend  their 
summers  taking  the  necessary  course 
work  These  teachers  know  the  necessity 
for  and  the  value  of  continuing  their  own 
education  in  their  chosen  profession. 
They  know  of  the  rapid  development  of 
new  teaching  techniques,  of  new  teach- 
ing aids  and  new  material;  they  know  of 
the  rapid  discovery  and  accumulation  of 
new  knowledge,  and  they  know  that  if 
they  are  truly  to  call  themselves  teachers, 
they  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Surely  we  in  Congress  are  no  less  aware 
of  the  tempo  of  our  time  than  are  the 
teachers;  surely  we  know  as  well  as  they 
do— and  perhaps  better— of  the  gigantic 
task  of  keeping  pace  with  the  develop- 
ments of  our  day.  If  we  know  this  and  do 
less  than  we  can  to  prevent  horse-and- 
buggy  teaching  in  our  classrooms,  have 
we  kept  faith  with  our  children? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  no  one 
would  deny  that  we  should  do  all  we  can 
constantly  to  improve  our  teaching  capa- 
biUties:  the  only  question  should  be:  How 
should  we  do  it?  My  bill  would  establish 
a  method. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  yearly  ap- 
propriation of  $50  miUion  for  sabbatical 
grants  to  teachers  selected  under  speci- 
fied criteria  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  in  subject  areas  where 
special  needs  exist.  No  grant  would  ex- 
ceed S200  per  month,  and  many  would 
be  less  These  grants  would  be  awarded 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  who 
would  also  pay,  on  behalf  of  the  teacher, 
a  tuition  fee  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Desirable  safeguards  have  also  been  in- 
corporated into  the  bill.  It  contains  a 
"Maintenance  of  Effort"  section  to  pre- 
vent this  program  from  replacing  exist- 
ing local  and  Statt  sabbatical  leave  pro- 
grams. It  further  prevents  a  department, 
agency  officer,  or  employer  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  any  direction,  su- 
pervision or  control  over,  or  imposing  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of 
instruction,  or  administration  of  any  ed- 
ucational institution.  To  qualify  for  a 
study  grant,  a  teacher  would  have  to  be 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  em- 
ployer with  mutual  assurances  that  he 
would  return  to  the  teaching  profession. 


he  must  be  accepted  for  full-time  enroll- 
ment at  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
and  he  could  not  qualify  for  a  grant 
more  than  once  in  7  years. 

Sabbatical  leave  grants  would  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
established  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  filling  an  existing  need,  and 
I  lu-ge  its  enactment. 


A  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  PASSEN- 
GER-CARRYING RAILROADS-— 

iMr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Passenger  Rail- 
roads to  make  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  problems  re- 
lating to  the  decline  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  by  railroads  and  to 
recommend  methods  to  resolve  these 
problems.  Our  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler)  is  casponsoring  this 
legislation  with  me. 

The  problems  facing  pas.senger  cari-y- 
ing  railroads  today  are  huge,  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  likewise  the  conditions  passen- 
gers find  on  some  of  these  carriers  are 
deplorable.  The  intent  of  this  legislation 
is  that  the  Commission  fully  report  on 
what  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  pos- 
sible Federal  assistance  so  that  obsolete 
equipment  can  be  replaced  and  the  rail- 
roads continue  to  serve  the  public. 

We  are  witnessing  today  the  declme 
of  passenger  trains  in  America.  Thus 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  for  many 
reasons,  most  notably  that  our  airports 
are  becoming  increasingly  and  perilously 
overcrowded,  making  it  necessai-y  that 
clean,  comfortable,  and  convenient  rail 
service,  particularly  for  the  medium- 
length  runs  between  major  U.S.  cities  is 
essential. 

In  addition,  we  must  never  allow  our- 
selves to  be  without  passenger  train  ca- 
pabiUty  to  the  national  interest  in  case 
of  crisis,  war,  or  disaster  when  it  might 
again  become  necessary  to  cari-y  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  across 
our  Nation.  .  ., 

However,  it  is  plain  that  even  while 
many  of  the  Nation's  railroads  are  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  to  provide  good  pas- 
senger service,  their  management  is 
hard  put  on  how  to  replace  their  eqmp- 
ment  because  of  high  replacement  costs. 
This  Commission  would  make  tnese 
recommendations  after  careful  and  in- 
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tensive  study,  and  I  urge  e«rly  ftctlon 
on  this  legislation. 


COAL  MIME  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
BILL 

<Mr.  HECHLZ31  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  8504.  a 
bill  to  improve  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  of  persons  working  In  the  coal 
mines. 

Although  my  name  is  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4047.  introduced  on 
January  17,  1969.  I  believe  there  are  a 
number  of  strengthening  features  which 
should  be  Incorporated  In  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation  which  I 
have  tried  to  write  Into  H.R.  6504.  All  of 
us,  legislators,  administrators,  coal  oper- 
ators, union  officials  and  coal  miners,  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  have  a  great 
tieal  to  leam  about  how  to  Insure  the 
Hesdth-and  safety  of  those  intrepid  men 
who  work  beneath  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  bring  out  the  black  diamonds 
known  as  coal.  We  have  obviously  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  protection  to  the 
human  beings  who  daily  risk  their  lives  in 
the  mines,  and  we  have  fallen  short  in 
our  efforts  to  prevent  serious  lung  ail- 
ments which  now  afflict  one  out  of  10 
active  miners  and  one  out  of  Ave  retired 
miners.  Therefore,  each  of  us  must  ap- 
proach this  vital  subject  with  due  hu- 
mility in  searching  for  the  best  means  to 
protect  human  lives.  I  know  that  as  time 
goes  on  there  will  be  additional  improve- 
ments I  will  want  to  suggest  to  make  this 
legislation  and  its  administration  even 
stronger.  I  am  confident  that  others 
vitally  interested  in  correcting  condi- 
tions will  wish  to  strengthen  both  the 
legislation  and  its  administration  as  we 
earnestly  seek  to  change  an  unacceptable 
situation  In  the  coal  mines. 

EAXLT    ACTION    NCCKSSABT 

I  feel  that  It  is  imperative  that  early 
congressional  action  must  be  scheduled 
on  this  legislation.  The  longer  this  mat- 
ter Is  delayed,  the  less  chance  that  the 
miners  will  be  protected  by  an  effective 
law.  Each  day  of  delay  means  the  death 
or  disability  of  many  more  human  beings, 
increasing  apathy  of  the  general  public, 
and  the  rising  strength  of  those  lobbies 
whose  undercover  efforts  have  tradi- 
tionally weakened  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  past.  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  Speaker  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lat>or.  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  PxRKiNs)  of  their  deep  Interest  in 
pushing  for  effective  health  and  safety 
legislation.  But  the  opposition  forces  are 
already  hard  at  work  with  their  tactics 
of  obfuscation  and  delay.  We  simply 
must  act  to  break  the  dismal  chain  of 
disasters  in  the  coal  fields  and  to  check 
the  slow  death  caused  by  the  deadly  rav- 
ages of  "black  lung" — pneumoconiosis. 

DlrrSKZNCES    IN    HECHLKB    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  main  differences  between  the  bill 
introduced  on  January  19  (H.R.  4047) 
and  my  own  bill  (H.R.  6504): 


H  R.  4047 

BzcnoN  1 
Declaration  of  Purpose 
"CongTB—  d«eUr«a  that  then  la  an  tm- 
m«dUt«  need  to  provide  more  effective  means 
and  meaaures  for  Improving  the  working 
condltlona  and  practices  In  the  Nation's  coal 
mines." 

sscnoM  T 
Health  and  Safety  Standards 
States  that  "the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  such  standards"  shall  be  con- 
sidered   in    developing    health    and    safety 
standards. 

aacnoM  s 
Mine  Closing 

1.  When  a  mine  is  cloaed  for  health  or 
safety  reasons,  among  thoee  allowed  to  enter 
the  coal  mine  area  are  "any  consultant  or  any 
representative  of  the  employees  of  such  mine 
who  is.  in  the  t^dfment  of  the  operator, 
qualified  to  make  coal  mine  examina- 
tions. . .  ." 

3.  Comparable  language  not  Included. 


sscnoN  10 
Board  of  Keviev 
Continues  "Pedcral  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Board  of  Review." 


Record* 
Requires  operator  to  maintain  records  and 
reports   which   Secretary   may    "reasonably" 
require. 


Penalties 

Civil  penalty  against  operator  who  violates 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard;  Not 
leas  than  (500  and  not  more  than  910.000  for 
each  vIolaUon. 

Civil  penalty  against  coal  miner  who  vio- 
lates mandatory  health  or  safety  standard: 
not  less  than  (25  nor  more  than  9500. 

Pot  willful  violation  or  failure  to  comply 
with  order:  fine  of  not  more  than  SS.OOO  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months; 
after  first  conviction  fine  of  not  more  than 
S  10.000  and  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
one  year. 

Research  and  related  activitie* 
Provisions  retained. 


H.R.  8504 


Disaster  evaluation 
No  language. 


Compensation  paymenta 
Not  covered.  — 


sccnoN  a 
Declaration  of  Purpose 

"Congress  declares  that  It  Is  Imperative 
to  provide  effective  means  and  measures  for 
maintaining  safe  and  healthy  working  con- 
ditions and  practices  In  the  Nation's  coal 
mines." 

SECTION  7 

Health  and  Safety  Standards 

Omlu  "technical  and  economic  feasibility" 

dictum    and    substitutes:    "The    over- riding 

consideration  shall  be  the  highest  degree  of 

health  and  safety  of  the  Individual  worker." 

SECTION  • 

Mine  Closing 

1.  Delete  the  phase  "in  the  Judgment  c( 
the  operator." 


a.  Compensation  provided  for  time  lost  by 
those  miners  who  must  be  withdrawn  from 
an  unsafe  or  unhealthy  mine  by  reason  o! 
violation  of  health  or  safety  standards  which 
are  clearly  the  fault  of  the  operator. 

SECTION    10 

Board  of  Review 
Abolishes    Board    of    Review,    and    places 
final  authority  In  Secretary  of  Labor,  sub- 
ject to  same  judicial  review  procedures  as  in 
administration  bill. 

Records 
Eliminates  adverb  "reasonably."  Also  pro- 
vides penalty  for  operator  for  "deliberately 
obfuscating  or  suppressing  Information  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  thU  Act. ' 

Penalties 

Not  less  than  91.000  and  not  more  than 
920.000  for  each  violation. 


Not  leas  than  950.  nor  more  than  91.000. 
Consideration  also  given  to  "past  record  of 
the  Individual  with  respect  to  violations"  in 
assessing  level  of  penalty. 

910.000  and  one  year  for  first  conviction; 
920.000  and  two  years  for  subsequent  con- 
victions. 


Research  and  related  activities 
Add  new  sub-sections  to  empower  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  to  "formulate 
general  research  policy  and  furnish  guidance 
for  the  various  agencies  whose  functions 
relate  to  coal  mine  health  and  safety."  Util- 
ise experience  of  European  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  draw  on  work  of  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  other  agencies.  Empower 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  an  "annual  survey  of  the  healtli 
conditions  and  status  of  coal  miners." 
Disaster  etxiluatton 

Establishes  Coal  Mine  Disaster  Evaluation 
Center  to  work  In  conjunction  with  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  To  prepare  con- 
tingency plans,  evaluate  adequacy  of  rescue 
and  escape  facilities,  and  assist  and  super- 
vise thorough  preparation  of  maps. 

Compensation  payments 
Allows  coal  miners  to  bring  claims  for  any 
death  or  injury  that  results  from  the  negli- 
gence of  employers — the  same  right  given  to 
railroad  workers  In  1908  and  merchiint  sea- 
men in  1915.  Also  provides  set  of  compensa- 
tion payments  similar  to  those  proposed  for 
uranium  miners  in  H.R.  16302  introduced  by 
Congressman  Price  of  Illinois  and  others  on 
March  28.  1968. 


February  7,  1969 

Health  stanOarda 
Annual  chest  X-ray. 


Standard  of  3  0  mlUlgraina  of  coal  dust 
per  cubic  meter  cif  air. 


Health  inspections 
No  provUlona. 
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SECTION    10 

Health  standards 
Annual  rfieat  X-ray  and  physical  exam- 
Inatlon,  by  an  oflVcer  of  the  Public  Health 

Service.  

Same  general  standard  of  3.0  milligrams 
at  ooal  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air,  but  also 
require  that  any  person  who  by  X-ray  shows 
Incipient  development  of  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis shall  be  assigned  to  that  portion 
of  mine  where  coal  dxist  level  does  not  exceed 
1.0  milligrams  of  coal  dust  per  cubic  meter 

of  air. 

Health  inspections 

Picks  up  language  of  UMW-drafted  bill  re- 
quiring health  Inspections  of  mines  at  least 
once  every  sixty  days. 

Picks  up  language  of  UMW-drafted  bill 
establishing  Advisory  Committee  on  Coal 
Mine  Health.  ,    ^    ^„, 

Picks  up  language  of  UMW-drafted  bill 
setting  up  research  and  development  pro- 
gram "designed  to  Improve  dust  collection 
techniques  on  mining  machinery,  and  to 
Initiate  and  expand  adequate  health  re- 
search." 


RE.^ONS  roa  CHANCES 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  changes 
which  I  hkve  incorporated  in  H.R.  6504 
which  are  obvious,  and  othere  which 
may  not  be  quite  as  obvious.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  enforcement  powers  be 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  Technology  be 
charged  with  mobilizing  the  most  mod- 
em scientific  techniques  to  aid  in  safer 
mining  and  mine  rescue  and  commimica- 
tions  that  a  Disaster  Evaluation  Center 
be  set  up  in  oon junction  with  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  that  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Board  of  Review  be  abolished,  and  that 
stricter  coal  dust  standards  be  enforced 
to  protect  the  health  of  men  working  in 
the  mines.  ^     .^  ^ 

The  United  Mine  Workers  has  drafted 
a  separate  health  bill,  and  I  believe  it  is 
unfortunate  that  that  organization  has 
quietly  circulated  the  word  that  there  is 
Uttle  hope  for  the  health  features  of  the 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  there  is  hope  for 
the  health  legislation.  I  also  happen  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  featiwes  of  the 
Mine  Workers'-drafted  bUl  are  very  good, 
and  I  have  therefore  incorporated  some 
of  these  good  features  into  my  proposed 
legislation. 

One  of  the  difficult  decisions  to  make 
was  the  recommendation  to  transfer  en- 
forcement powers  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  believe  that  the  present  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Honor- 
able John  F,  OLeaiT,  Is  an  outstanding 
pubUc  servant.  Yet  the  record  of  the 
Bureau  has  not  been  aggressive,   and 
many  of  itt  pei-sonnel   and  inspectors 
have  become  accustomed  to  old  methods 
of  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an 
overnight  change  in  one's  outlook  if  you 
believe   in   past   practices   which   have 
faUed  to  produce  results.  I,  therefore, 
reluctantly  conclude  that  a  fresh  group 
of   pei-sonnel  is  needed  to  produce   a 
meaningful  change  in  approach  and  en- 
forcement. . 

I  am  certain  that  the  hearings  will 
produce  useful  data  pointing  to  the  need 
for  stronger  legislation.  I  trust  that  these 
hearings  wUl  get  under  way  very  soon. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
gentleman      from      Washington      (Mr. 
Pelly)  In  sponsoring  the  resolution  to 
establish   a   Commission   on  Passenger 
RaUroads.   MUllons   of    people   In   this 
Nation   cannot   understand    why,    with 
our  airways  and  highways  becoming  In- 
creasingly  clogged,    the    Nation's    rail- 
roads have  faUed  to  grasp  the  opportu- 
nity to  attract  passengers  who  enjoy  safe, 
clean,  and  comfortable  travel.  Instead, 
far  too  often  we  have  seen  deliberate 
attempts  by  the  railroads  to  drive  pas- 
sengers away  through  indifferent  serv- 
ice, roaches  in  the  coaches,  bad  connec- 
tions which  seemed  designed  to  incon- 
venience passengers,  surly  employees  at 
the  ticket  offices  who  apparently  have 
been  given  courses  In  discourtesy  and 
directed  not  to  have  any  information, 
bad  or  nonexistent  diner  service,  under- 
heated  coaches  In  the  winter  and  over- 
heated   coaches    In    the    summer,    and 
many  other  fiendish  schemes  to  down- 
grade what  was  once  clean  and  comfort- 
able service.  I  also  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  juggling  of  the  account 
books  by  the  railroads  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  passenger  service  cannot  be 
profitable,  whUe  the  railroads  are  raking 
In  the  profits  on  freight. 

You  see  these  ads  the  railroads  buy 
on  television  at  great  expense  to  tell 
how  the  Nation's  products  are  moved  by 
freight — "Roll,  roll  with  the  raili-oads" — 
but  not  one  line  about  passenger  service. 
If  Canada  can  do  it,  if  Japan  can  do  It,  If 
European  countries  can  do  It — If  railroad 
passenger  service  in  those  countries  Is 
so  good,  why  cannot  the  American  rail- 
roads get  on  the  ball  and  do  the  same? 


body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  January  22. 
1969,  Port  Washington  Pilot,  commend- 
ing our  colleague  William  Steiger  for 
his  efforts  to  take  politics  out  of  the 
post  office: 

Taking  Polftics  Out  of  the  Post  Office 
Congressman  William  A.  Steiger  of  the 
Sixth  District  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  take  the  postofflce  out  of  politics. 
The  first  bill  that  he  Introduced  after  his 
election  back  In  1966  was  aimed  at  taking 
politics  out  ol   all   operations   of   the   post 

office.  .  , .   .  ^ 

While  the  bill  did  not  pass,  he  said  ne 
will  Introduce  reinforced  legislation,  and 
that  m  the  absence  of  law  only  the  most 
qualified,  and  only  the  top  ranking  applicant 
on  the  civil  service  eligible  list  will  be  ap- 

'^Postmaster  and  rural  carrier  appointments 
have  been  so-called  political  plums,  especially 
in  our  small  villages  and  cities  where  it  is 
about  the  only  federal  patronage  to  reach 
these  areas,  and  appointments  were  made 
on  a  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  basis. 
Postmasters  served  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  were  not  reappointed  if  there  was  a 
change  In  administration. 

When  an  act  was  passed  placing  them  un- 
der civil  service,  they  were  appointed  after 
an  examination  with  the  civil  service  com- 
mission forwarding  the  names  of  the  three 
hleh  applicants  to  the  congressman,  or  the 
patronage  committee  If  the  congressman  w«s 
of  a  different  political  party,  and  any  of  the 
three  was  eligible. 

This  took  some  of  the  political  sting  out  of 
appointments,  but  there  were  shenanlgaiis. 
and  there  were  cases  where  if  the  favorite 
failed  to  make  the  three  high  list,  another 
examination  was  called  with  the  expectation 
that  the  man  slated  by  the  pollticos  for  the 
job  ranked  among  the  three  high  on  the  sec- 
ond trv.  ^  .  . 
Later,  the  four  year  term  for  postmaster 
was  abolished,  and  while  appointments  were 
made  as  heretofore,  after  he  served  a  proba- 
tion period,  the  postmaster  was  given  a  life 
appointment,  and  could  not  be  removed  no 
matter  which  party  was  In  power,  except  for 

good  cause.  . 

Now  Congressman  Steiger  says  he  will  han- 
dle appointments  in  his  district  strictly  on  a 
non-polltlcal  basis,  and  that  the  top  ranking 
applicant  will  automatically  be  recom- 
mended. 

This  should  give  encouragement  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  postofBce  employees,  many  o. 
whom  when  they  retire  have  held  the  same 
position  during  their  entire  tenure.  While 
the  number  who  could  aspire  to  a  post- 
mastershlp  would  be  very  limited  because 
there  is  only  one  position  to  fill,  it  would  ^ve 
them  a  chance  for  promotion  to  an  office 
which  was  off-limits  to  them  because  of 
politics.  , 

The  Congressman  says,  and  to  which  aU  oi 
us  will  subscribe,  that  It  is  high  time  that 
we  concentrate  to  put  the  postal  system 
on  an  efficient  basis,  and  that  appointment 
of  the  most  qualified  individuals  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  that  goal. 


TAKING  POLITICS  OUT  OF  THE 
POST  OFFICE 

(Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 


THE  MARGOLES  TAX  CASE 
(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the  body 
of  the  Record  and  to  Include  certain 
pertinent  material.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
renew  my  request  for  a"  P^^s^S^tlon 
of  the  activities  of  U.S.  Distnct  Judge 
Robert   Teh  an  In  connection  with  nis 
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handling  of  th«  tax  ease  of  Dr.  BWton 
Margoles.  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Judge  Tehan  was  appointed  to  the 
Federal  bench  despite  the  fact  he  bad 
not  fUed  tax  returns  with  either  the  SUte 
or  Federal  Oovemment  in  the  period  8 
years  prior  to  his  appointment.  This  fact 
alone  is  shocking  and  it  raises  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  Judge  Tehan  should  be 
permitted  to  sit  in  Judgment  of  anyone 
on  Federal  tax  matters. 

Judge  Tehan 's  zealous  pursuit  of  the 
Margoles  matters  is  particularly  inter- 
esting in  the  light  of  this  background. 
I  want  to  see  firm  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  our  tax  laws  without  regard  to 
the  sUtlon  in  life  of  the  person  involved 
in  the  tax-law  violations,  but  I  want  to 
see  fair  and  even-handed  enforcement  of 
those  laws. 

From  the  stories  that  have  appeared 
on  the  Margoles  matter,  it  would  appear 
that  Judge  Tehan.  certain  medical 
groups,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice are  Involved  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
continue  to  punish  Dr.  Margoles.  There 
_woul8  appear  to  be  evidence  that  certain 
officials,  acting  under  color  of  law.  have 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  bar  Dr.  Mar- 
goles from  practicing  medicine  by  trav- 
eling from  State  to  State  with  what  ap- 
pear to  be  malicious  nmiors  and  hear- 
say. 

Dr.  Margoles  was  convicted,  served  his 
prison  term  and  paid  his  price  to  society 
If  there  is  any  evidence  to  the  contrary 
it  should  be  placed  on  the  public  record. 
If  the  officials  do  not  have  competent 
evidence  otherwise,  they  should  permit 
this  man  to  be  rehabilitated. 

While  the  Johnson  administration  was 
involved  In  commutations  of  sentences 
and  pardons  for  politically  powerful  la- 
bor racketeers,  long-time  narcotics  ped- 
dlers, and  other  notorious  scoundrels,  the 
appeals  for  a  commutation  of  sentence 
and  pardon  for  Dr.  Margoles  were 
rejected. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  look  into 
the  whole  pattern  of  pardons  where  the 
indications  of  favoritism  and  hanky- 
panky  are  so  obvious. 

I  suggest  that  a  full  investigation  of 
Federal  activities  should  be  explored  as 
requested  by  Dr.  Margoles  and  his  fam- 
ily. If  his  allegations  are  right,  this  whole 
case  is  an  outrage.  If  there  are  addi- 
tional facts  that  might  Justify  what  has 
been  done,  then  those  facts  should  be 
put  on  record  and  Dr.  Margoles  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  answer. 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  should 
include : 

First.  The  whole  manner  of  how  the 
tax  investigation  of  Dr.  Margoles  devel- 
oped, how  it  was  prosecuted,  and  how 
it  was  handled  with  regard  to  most  cases 
handled  by  Judge  Tehan. 

Second.  The  manner  in  which  this  case 
was  handled  by  the  office  of  the  pardon 
attorney,  and  the  Justifications  for  fall- 
ing to  act  to  help  rehabilitate  this  man. 

Third.  The  whole  pattern  of  activity 
by  Federal  Judge  Tehan  and  by  State 
officials  and  others  in  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
Dr.  Margoles  in  barring  him  from  a  fair 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  medical  license 
in  a  number  of  States.  If  there  is  sub- 
stance to  the  facts  in  the  letter  of  Perry 
Margoles.  son  of  Dr.  Margoles,  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  in  the  news  stories,  then 


the  Civil  Rights  Division  should  become 
deeply  Involved  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  printing  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  letter  from 
Perry  Margoles  to  President  Nixon,  an 
article  In  the  Madison  Capital  Times  of 
January  28.  1969.  an  article  in  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  of  February  3.  1969,  and 
a  column  by  Willard  Edwards  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

If  Congress  continues  to  refuse  to  as- 
sume its  responsibility.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Nixon  administration  would  do  the 
thorough  investigation  of  this  matter 
that  is  necessary  to  see  that  Justice  is 
done.  I  want  firm  law  enforcement,  but 
it  must  be  fair  law  enforcement. 

The  material  mentioned  above  follows: 
Washington  Hii.ton  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  27,  19«9. 
President  Richabo  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  PsxamcNT  Nixon  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  k  personal  appeal  for  your  intervention 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  my  father.  Dr. 
Milton  Margoles,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  I 
ask  If  you  would  approve  the  petition  for  a 
Presidential  Pardon  which  be  filed  In  late 
1967,  and  If  you  would  Intercede  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  Is  to  sell 
our  home  at  public  auction  Blarch  17.  1969. 

Dr.  Margoles  was  convicted  In  1960  of  in- 
come tax  evasion  and  of  several  complicating 
convictions  arising  from  the  tax  case  involv- 
ing, in  general  terms,  obstruction  of  Justice. 
This  bizarre  series  of  events  occiirred  under 
circumstances  atxiut  which  we  have  sought 
an  Impartial  government  investigation  for 
the  past  eight  years,  but  to  no  avail. 

Although  Dr  Margoles  had  not  previously 
and  has  not  since  been  charged  with  any 
criminal  offense,  indeed,  in  the  1960  cases,  he 
made  serious  mistakes  in  Judgment.  Dr.  Mar- 
goles unequivocally  acknowledges  these  and 
is  contrite.  That  he  wishes  he  had  never  got- 
ten involved  in  those  circumstances  and 
would  never  want  to  again  become  so  en- 
tangled, is  an  understatement.  But.  having 
paid  the  full  penalty  for  his  mistakes — being 
stripped  of  his  freedom  for  two  years,  his 
dignity,  and  his  assets — he  very  much  desires 
to  resume  a  constructive,  creative,  and  mean- 
ingful role  as  a  husband,  father,  and  grand- 
father, and  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  He 
is  licensed  to  practice  medicine  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Vermont.  However,  Wisconsin  officials  have 
not  reinstated  him,  and  amid  a  nationwide 
shortage  of  doctors  some  Wisconsin  individ- 
uals are  making  concerted  efforts  to  block 
him  from  practice  anywhere.  Secret  files  con- 
taining untrue  allegations,  falsified  interview 
reports,  and  Interstate  trips  by  Wisconsin 
medical  board  representatives  are  among  the 
tacUcs  used  to  deprive  him  of  his  civil  rights. 

Restoration  In  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  why  Dr.  Margoles  petitioned 
the  previous  administration  for  a  Presidential 
Pardon.  However,  in  the  summer  of  1967.  after 
press  accounts  disclosed  that  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  been  granting  Executive 
Clemency  in  questionable  Instances  (some 
had  distinct  political  overtones,  and  one  in 
particular  Involved  a  convicted  dope  pusher). 
President  Johnson  ordered  a  virtual  ban  on 
the  issuance  of  Pardons,  which  extended  for 
almost  the  entire  last  year  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

Dr.  Margoles'  petition  was  further  Compli- 
cated by  the  opposition  of  Federal  District 
Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan,  who  was  consistently 
moved  to  block  any  such  relief.  Judge  Tehan 's 
role  In  this  case  has  been  one  of  the  points 
aljout  which  we  have  sought  an  investigation. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  filed  any  state  or  federal  income  tax 
returns  for  an  eight- year  period  prior  to 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  which  we  ques- 
tioned, so  much  as  the  fact  that  he  sen- 


tenced Dr.  Margoles  to  the  harshest  punish- 
ment he  had  ever  given  in  a  "no  contest"  tax 
case  on  the  basis  of  a  grossly  exaggerated  and 
non-existent  figure  not  even  claimed  in  the 
indictment  or  by  I.R.S.  Then,  before  a  fam- 
ily attorney  could  appeal  to  the  court  to  re- 
duce the  sentence,  Dr.  Margoles  was  ap- 
proached by  an  emissary  of  the  sentencing 
Judge's  son  and  waa  told  that  If  the  son's 
law  firm  were  hired.  It  could  effectuate  a 
suspended  sentence.  The  Judge's  subsequent 
actions  may  perhaps  be  without  precedent  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Judiciary. 

When  in  good  faith  and  recognizing  that 
the  case  is  not  all  black  or  white,  we  asked 
the  previous  administration  to  investigate 
these  unresolved  questions,  all  that  we  man- 
aged to  secure  was  a  series  of  rebuffs  and  re- 
prisals. 

A  number  of  Journalists  has  taken  an  In- 
terest in  the  case  and  believes  that  it  Is  basi- 
cally unjust.  Only  most  recently  has  one 
reporter  secured  vital  and  heretofore  un- 
known information  which  may  explain  how 
what  had  started  and  normally  would  have 
been  treated  as  a  933,000  civil  tax  deficiency 
somehow  evolved  into  an  11-year  Sisyphus- 
like ordeal. 

In  the  meantime,  I.R.S.  has  ordered  the 
public  auction  of  what  has  been  our  home 
for  over  32  years.  It  will  be  said  that  we 
agreed  to  this  In  writing,  but  in  reality  the 
document  was  signed  only  l>ecause  we  were 
given  the  choice  of  the  Immediate  or  delayed 
dispossession  of  our  house.  Subsequently,  in 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  over  1125,000  has 
been  paid  to  the  government.  Each  month, 
I.R.S.  has  been  receiving  at  least  $4,500,  and 
whatever  remains  of  Dr.  Margoles'  virtually 
liquidated  assets  has  been  pledged  to  cover 
the  balance  in  full.  In  addition,  between  1960 
and  1967,  approximately  (75,000  was  paid  to 
I.R.S.  Nonetheless,  we  are  to  be  removed 
from  our  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  your  understand- 
ing, your  compassion,  and  your  intervention 
in  this  case,  for  all  other  efforts  have  failed. 
Are  there  not  limits  to  what  one  must  be 
made  to  endure  before  being  permitted  to 
return  to  normalcy?  The  previoxn  adminis- 
tration assumed  a  callous  attitude^ on  a  broad 
scale  to  such  appeals.  '' 

In  contrast,  during  the  past  year,  you  have 
affirmed  that  your  administration  will  be 
one  sensitive  to  safeguarding  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  Its  citizenry.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that 
I  ask  for  the  help  which  you  alone  can  give. 

I  will  remain  in  Washington  until  Saturday 
afternoon  and  would  be  willing  and  most 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  answer  any 
questions  which  you  might  have  after  reading 
this  letter. 

Tour  consideration  would  be  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pxaav  Margoles  . 

[Prom  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 

Jan.  28.  1969) 

IRS  PoarcLosuax  Srr  fob  Mabch:  Mabcoles' 

Son    Seeks    Help    Fkom    Nixon    To    Save 

Home 

(By  Dave  Zwelfel) 

The  son  of  Milwaukee  Dr.  Milton  Margoles 
today  asked  President  Richard  Nixon  to  in- 
tercede on  his  father's  behalf  in  an  attempt 
to  save  the  family  home  from  being  taken 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

BCargolee,  who  has  been  attempting  to 
have  his  Wisconsin  medical  license  restored, 
was  Informed  earlier  this  month  that  the 
IRS  would  foreclose  on  the  family  home  in 
Milwaukee  by  March  17. 

The  foreclosure  stems  from  the  doctor's 
Income  tax  evasion  charge  back  in  1960. 
Over  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Margoles  has 
been  paying  the  IRS  $4,500  per  month  in  an 
effort  to  satisfy  the  bill,  but  the  IRS  evi- 
dently wants  more. 

The  doctor's  son.  Perry,  a  third  year  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  in 


Washington  this  week  to  do  what  he  can  do 

^ni^t«  to  Nixon.  Perry  asked  "for  un- 
rierstandlng  and  intervenUon  In  the  case. 
***j:^e  ^e«  not  UmlU  to  what  one  mu^ 
M  made  to  endure  before  he  is  permitted 
w   return   to    normalcy?"    the   doctor's   son 

"'^^ugh  a  previous  investigation  of  the 
case.  The  Capital  Times  learned  "»»tjm  in- 
vest gator  for  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
ExiuSners  actually  started  the  doctors  tax 
problema  by  asking  the  IRS  to  investigate 

'''Therms  investigation  eventually  led  to 
three  counts  of  Income  tax  evasion  against 
Margoles.  He  ple«led  no  contest  to  the 
chMges  in  1960  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
inprlson  by  MUwaukee  Federal  Judge  Rob- 

"■*WhUe\waiting  the  start  of  the  prison 
term.  Margoles  was  charged  with  attempting 
to  bribe  Judge  Tehan  In  an  effort  to  get  a 
suspended  sentence  on  the  charge.  He  waa 
acquitted  of  the  bribery  charge,  but  found 
guilty  of  attempting  to  obstruct  Justice 
^  AS  a  result.  Margoles  served  22  months  in 
federal  prison.  His  medical  license  was  re- 
voked and  he  lost  Capitol  Hospital,  which  he 
had  run  for  several   years  on  Milwaukee  s 

North  Side. 

Since  1962.  When  he  had  served  his  term. 
Margoles  has  been  attempting  to  have  hU 
medical  Ucense  restored,  but  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  has  con- 
tinually refused.  He  has  been  able  to  secure 
a  Ucense  in  other  states  such  as  Michigan. 
New  Jersey  and  Vermont,  however. 

Margoles  is  now  corapiutlng  to  Michigan 
to  practice  his  profession  and  earn  some 
money  to  help  pay  off  the  tax  bills.  He  wou  d 
like  to  return  to  Milwaukee  If  Wisconsin 
vrould  renew  hte  license. 

Although  Margoles  case  has  been  one  oi 
tax  problems  and  obstruction  of  Jwftlce.  a 
number  of  attempts  have  been  made  In  Wis- 
consin to  prove  something  medically  against 
the  doctor.  ,        _,  ,         ..  „ 

In  one  Instance,  a  former  board  investiga- 
tor told  The  Capital  Times,  an  "abortion 
plant"  was  tried  on  Margoles,  but  got  no- 

where 

Margoles  appeared  before  the  Wisconsin 
Board  two  weeks  ago  to  again  ask  for  his 
Ucense.  Three  days  of  testimony  were  heard 
by  the  board,  but  a  decision  Isn't  expected 
for  the  next  several  weeks. 

I  From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune.  Feb. 

3.  19691 

Margoles-     H-Yeab     Tangle:     Son     Seeks 

Nixon's  H^lp  in  Father's  Tax  Fight 

(By  Morton  Kondracke) 

Washinctoh.  D.C— a  25-year-old  law  stu- 
dent has  appealed  to  a  second  VS.  President 
for  investigation  of  his  family's  12-year  legal 
tangle  with  federal  tax  authorities,  the  Wis- 
consin Medical  Board  and  a  federal  Judge. 

Perry  MaTgolee  of  Milwaukee  asked  Presi- 
dent NUon  m  a  letter  last  week  to  grant  a 
pardon  to  his  father.  Dr.  MUton  Margoles,  and 
to  intercede  with  internal  revenue  officials 
threatening  to  sell  the  famUy's  ^Ulwaukee 

home.  _,      ,^. 

The  son  came  to  Washington  armed  with 
two  suitcases  fuU  of  documents  and  affi- 
davits which  he  said  prove  his  father  has 
been  hounde«  by  the  Internal  Beventie  Serv- 
ice and  unfairly  blocked  from  practicing 
medicine  in  Wisconsin. 

TAX    EVASION 

The  father  was  convicted  In  1960  of  Income 
tax  evasion  and  attempting  to  obstruct 
Justice.  He  served  two  years  In  federal  prison. 

The  indictments  under  which  Dr.  Margoles 
was  convicted,  the  son's  records  show,  alleged 
evasion  of  $101,000  in  taxes.  But  IBS  coUec- 
tlons  in  the  last  18  months  alone  have  been 
$125,000,  and  It  still  wants  to  sell  the  family's 
house  at  auction  on  Mar.  17. 

The  son  says  the  famUy'e  legal  battles  Jiave 
cost  $200,000  over  the  12  years. 


According  to  the  son.  Wisconsin  medical 
offlcUls  have  blocked  Dr.  Margoles'  rein- 
statement as  a  physician  by  relying  on  untrue 
reports   of   medical    board   Investigators. 

The  son  carried  with  him  copies  of  In- 
vestigators' reports,  plus  signed  sUtements 
and  affidavits  from  persons  declaring  the  re- 
ports are  untrue. 

One  affidavit  alleges  that  Wisconsin  Medi- 
cal Board  Investigators  Uaveled  to  other 
states  to  block  Margoles'  licensure  there. 


WAS   LICEN.SED 

In  the  years  since  his  release  from  prison, 
records  show,  he  took  extensive  postgraduate 
work  in  medicine  and  finally  was  licensed  in 
several  states.  Including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. A  petition  for  a  license  in  Illinois 

'*  Un  1S66,  Dr.  Margoles  applied,  for  a  licence 
to  practice  medicine  in  Iowa  after  being 
asked  to  take  over  a  small  hospital  in  Battle 
creek  la.  The  Iowa  medical  licensing  board 
denied  the  application  without  stating  a  rea- 

^^^Margoles  took  the  case  to  Polk  County 
District  CourU  where  he  lost,  and  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court.  Th' high 
hourt  rejected  the  appeal  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  appellant  has  been  admitted 
to  practice  in  Washington.  DC,  and  Michi- 
gan and  is  no  longer  interested  in  obtaining 
an  Iowa  license."]  „      .^     * 

According  to  the  son's  letter  to  President 
Nixon.  Dr.  Margoles  "made  serious  errors  in 
Judgment"  In  the  beginning  of  the  case,  but 
his  son  said  the  penalties  have  now  been 
compounded  to  "a  point  where  It's  more  than 
one  family  can  endure." 

According  to  the  son's  letter  and  a»daylte. 
Dr  Margoles  was  advised  by  lawyers  in  1957 
not  to  settle  a  clvU  tax  case  with  the  gov- 
ernment, but  have  It  tried. 


NO  contest 

While  that  case  was  pending,  he  was  in- 
dicted m  a  criminal  case.  His  attorneys  told 
him  to  plead  "no  contest,"  apparently  under- 
standing that  some  charges  would  be 
dropped  and  only  a  fine  would  be  imposed. 

In  court,  however,  prosecutors  refused  to 
drop  any  charges  and  Margoles  was  convicted 
on  four  counts  of  income  tax  evasion. 

According  to  the  son's  records  ^  F,^"^' 
Judae  Robert  E.  Tehan,  Sr.,  alleged  that  Mar- 
Kolel  hacl  "hidden"  more  than  $700,000  In 
cashier's  checks  and  Imposed  a  one-year 
prison  semtence  based  on  that  figure,  not  the 
$101  000  mentioned  In  the  Indictment. 

According  to  the  letter  to  the  President. 
"It  was  the  harshest  punishment  (Tehan) 
had  ever  given  In  a  'no  contest'  case." 

The  son  said  "The  cashier's  checks  were 
and  are  non-existent." 

JinKJE  DIDN'T  PAY 

Ironically,  Tehan  himself  filed  no  state  or 
federal  Income  tax  returns  for  an  eight-year 
period  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  federal 
bench  by  President  Harry  Truman.  Tehan 
once  was  Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Whl'e  the  tax  case  was  pending  before 
Judge  Tehan,  according  to  the  son's  records, 
Dr  Margoles  was  approached  by  a  Milwau- 
kee political  figure  who  assured  him  that  if 
the  doctor  hired  the  law  firm  Tehan's  son 
was  with,  he  would  receive  a  lower  penalty 
in  the  tax  case. 

The  son  claims  his  father's  lawyers  encour- 
aged him  to  hire  the  new  firm. 

After  he  did  so,  however,  the  Judge  claimed 
Margoles  was  trying  to  bribe  him.  The  inter- 
mediary emerged  as  an   informant  for  the 

FBI- 

When  the  bribery  case  came  up,  Margoles 
wras  acquitted  by  reason  of  entrapment,  but 
convicted  on  the  lesser  charge  of  attempting 
to  obstruct  Justice. 

ON   PAROLE 

Alter  his  release  from  prison,  according  to 
his  son,  Margoles  could  not  be  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  because  he  was  on  parole. 


He  has  completed  parole,  but  Wisconsin 
licensure  stlU  has  not  been  granted^ 

The  family  originally  appealed  to  President 
Johnson  for  a  pardon  in  1967  in  order  to  gain 
Wisconsin  licensure,  but  did  so  at  a  lim* 
when  the  President  was  under  criticism  lor 
erantinK  clemency  under  questionable  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Johnson  virtually  £topi>ed 
eranUng  pardons  in  any  cases. 

According  to  the  son.  the  family  also  has 
sought  investigation  of  the  case  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  but  to  no  avail. 

■nie  family  alleges  Its  home  has  been 
bugged  by  federal  agents  in  pursuit  of  infor- 
mation on  the  tax  case. 

In  1960,  according  to  one  of  the  son  s  docu- 
ments, three  separate  electronics  experts  un- 
covered eavesdropping  equipment  at  the 
family's  home. 

I  From  tlie  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  1 .  19C9 1 
Capitol  Views 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington.  January  31.— The  letter  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  was  from  a  son 
pleading   for  a   father.   Packed   into  its  900 
words  was  a  tale  of  apparent  Injustice  and 
an  appeal  for  Presidential  clemency 

Onlv  a  few  days  in  office.  President  Nixon 
is  discovering,  like  his  P'^«<^^"'  *''* 
mental  anguish  of  exercising  that  authority 
given  him  under  Article  2,  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against 
the  United  States  ..." 

The  petitioner  In  this  case  was  Perry  Mar- 
goles 25,  a  third  year  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Since  the  age  of 
16  he  has  been  fighting  against  what  lie 
regards  as  political  persecution  of  his  father. 
Dr  Milton  Margoles  of  Milwaxikee. 

More  than  six  years  after  he  had  served 
two  years  in  prison  lor  income  tax  evasion 
the  physician  and  surgeon  is  still  barred 
from  practicing  medicine  in  his  home  state. 
One  of  the  privileges  of  newspaper  report- 
ing is  an  occasional  encounter  with  individ- 
uals whose  courage  and  determination,  un- 
dimmed  by  long  years  of  frustration,  excites 
admiration. 

Young  Margoles  was  one  of  these.  He 
came  around  to  talk  of  his  battle,  equipped 
vrtth  a  bulging  briefcase  of  supporting  data 
He  was  candid  about  his  fathers  initial 
wrongdoing,  made  no  excuses  for  him.  but 
asked  a  reasonable  question:  "How  long 
must  a  man  suffer  after  he  has  paid  the 
penalty  for  his  misdeeds?" 

Listening  to  him,  Intelligent,  articulate, 
pleading  his  lather's  case  with  controlled  in- 
dignation. It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Margoles  may  have  had 
more  than  his  share  of  troubles  but  is  for- 
tunate in  his  son. 


ACTED    ON     BAD    ADVICE 

An  examination  of  the  record  indicated 
that  the  doctor,  in  relation  to  his  confiict 
with  the  internal  revenue  service,  was  foolish. 
The  first  notice  from  tax  agents  In  1957  in- 
volved a  $33,000  deficiency.  Instead  of  paying 
up  on  advice  of  counsel,  he  fought  the  as- 
sessment, was  promptly  hit  »-lth  additional 
charges,    and    wound    up    Indicted    for    tax 

evasion.  .  ,.  ., 

There  was  worse  to  follow.  Again,  with  the 
approval  of  his  attorneys,  he  gave  a  $5,000 
retainer  to  the  son  of  the  sentencing  judge. 
Later,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  entrapment. 
The  upshot,  however,  was  a  five-year  federal 
prison  sentence  for  obstructing  Justice.  He 
was  paroled  In  1962  after  serving  22  months. 

Repeated  efforts  by  Dr.  Margoles  to  regal  a 
his  medical  Ucense  In  Wisconsin  have  been 
rejected  in  the  last  six  years.  Other  states,  in- 
cluding Michigan,  Vermont,  and  New  Jersey, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  more 
compassionate. 

Meanwhile,  his  tax  debts,  including  penal- 
ties and  mter-sts,  ballooned  to  S300  OOO  He 
has  liquidated  all  his  assets  to  pay  $200,000 
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of  thl«  amount  and  ezpecU  to  pay  the  full 
amotint  If  given  another  two  yean. 

But  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  wont 
wait,  young  Marsoles  wrote  Preeldent  Nixon. 
It  haa  ordered  a  public  auction  of  the  family 
home  In  Milwaukee  March  17  He  asked  the 
President  for  a  Presidential  pardon  which 
would  restore  his  father's  right  to  practice  In 
Wisconsin,  and  an  Inquiry  Into  the  reasons 
for  the  tax  agency's  relentless  attempts  to 
leave  him  destitute. 

soMc  TOO  prrmoN  fo«  commuta'tiom 

Space  Is  too  limited  here  for  speculation  on 
what  such  an  Investigation  might  disclose. 
Toung  Margoles  seemed  Justified  In  terming 
the  record  "bizarre."  The  case  Involves  a 
tangle  of  political,  perhaps  racial  and  reli- 
gious motives  to  account  for  Dr.  Margoles' 
post-prison  ordeal.  His  charity  work  In  the 
Negro  community  caused  700  to  sign  a  pe- 
tition for  bis  commutation. 

'AH  we  want  Is  an  impartial  government 
Investigation."  the  son  wrote  Nixon.  "Having 
paid  the  penalty  In  full,  my  father  simply 
wants  to  resume  a  constructive,  creative  and 
meaningful  role  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  hus- 
b-nd,  father  and  grandfather  Are  there  not 
l-aita  t<>.what  a  man  must  endure  before  be- 
ing perpiUted  to  return  to  normalcy?" 

If;  a  curlcus  c:re  wh'.rh  might  intrigue 
the  President.  He  has  stressed  the  need  for 
rehabilitating  criminals  before  they  are 
turned  loose.  Here  Is  one  who  seeks  rehabili- 
tation, only  to  be  denied. 


INCONVENIENCES  CAUSED  BY  GUN 
CONTROL  ACT 

<Mr.  UTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  relieve  the  thousands 
of  law-abiding,  responsible  sportsmen  of 
our  Nation  of  the  unrealistic  and  unnec- 
essary clerical  work  and  time-consuming 
inconvenience  which  has  resulted  from 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  last  year 
thoroughly  debated  the  issues  of  gun 
registration  and  gun-owner  licensing. 
D\irlng  the  course  of  this  debate  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  every  Member 
was  flooded  with  correspondence  from  hia 
constituents,  and  apparently  most  of 
them,  as  did  I.  found  an  overwhelming 
objection  to  both,  since  the  majority  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  voted 
against  imposition  of  such  controls. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  closing  days  of 
Congress,  when  many  Members  were  in 
their  home  districts  campaigning  for  re- 
election, the  ever-alert  minority  of  Mem- 
bers who  were  intent  upon  penalizing 
the  law-abiding,  in  a  mistaken  belief  that 
it  somehow  would  aid  in  controlling 
crime,  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  will  of 
the  majority  by  approving  a  conference 
compromise  In  whdch  a  Senate-added 
section  imposed  virtual  and  effective  gtin 
registration  on  the  Nation. 

This  imconscionable  expediency  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  implementation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  went  far 
beyond  even  the  intent  of  the  minority 
of  Congress,  demanding  upon  every  pur- 
chase of  ammunition — a  frequent  occur- 
rence for  sportsmen — a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  weapon  in  which  it  would  be 
used,  and  a  detailed  identification  of 
f^e  purchaser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  registered  gun,  loaded 
with  registered  ammunition,  can  acci- 
dentally  wound   and   kill,   and  can   be 


stolen  by  a  criminal  Jost  as  easily  as 
can  unregistered  weapons.  Crime  reports 
show  that  flrearms  are  stolen  frequently, 
and  anything  that  makes  it  harder  for 
the  legitimate  user  to  obtain  them  will 
increase  the  number  of  thefts,  and  in  no 
way  will  the  incidence  of  crime  be  de- 
creased. While  by  no  means  are  all  li- 
censing and  registration  proponents  de- 
sirous of  flrearm  conflscation,  the  true 
purpose  behind  the  well-flnanced  cam- 
paign for  controls  shows  up  as  having 
one  ultimate  goal,  the  eventual  and  un- 
constitutional prohibition  against  flre- 
arm ownership  by  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  change 
the  deflnition  of  ammunition  In  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  so  that  shotgim 
shells,  metallic  ammunition  suitable  for 
use  only  in  rifles,  or  any  .22-caliber  rlm- 
flre  ammunition  would  l>e  exempted  from 
the  registration  provisions.  These  are  the 
types  of  ammunition  generally  used  by 
sportsmen,  and  seldom  used  by  criminals, 
and  this  amendment  would  restore  to 
the  law-abiding  the  freedom  they  have 
enjoyed  and  rightfully  ix)ssessed  in  the 
past. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 

<Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  award  scholarships  to  imder- 
graduate  students  to  enable  them  to 
complete  at  least  2  years  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  act  is  entitled  "The  Higher 
Education  Scholarship  Act  of  1969." 

This  bill  is  evidence  of  the  principle 
that  every  American  who  can  beneflt 
from  at  least  2  years  of  education  beyond 
high  school,  and  who  wants  such  an  ed«- 
cation.  should  have  the  chance  to  receive 
it.  Our  present  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams do  a  great  deal  to  help  students — 
but  we  can  and  should  be  doing  more. 

This  legislation  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance when  one  becomes  cognizant  of 
the  large  numbers  of  Americans  who 
still  do  not  share  fully  in  the  benefits 
that  their  country  bestows  on  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide scholarships  of  up  to  $1,000  a  year 
to  all  students  in  good  standing  in  the 
first  2  years  of  college. 

It  is  time  that  we  broadened  our  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  We  must  see  to  It 
that  educational  opportunities  are 
brought  to  the  thousands  of  the  urban 
and  riiral  disadvantaged.  Many  colleges 
and  junior  colleges  now  have  programs 
to  assist  the  disadvantaged.  But  both  the 
colleges  and  students  need  help  in  these 
areas.  This  bill,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  our  distinguished 
junior  Senator.  Claiborne  Peli.,  would 
help  to  broaden  the  base  of  our  Federal 
assistance  programs  in  education. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
much-needed  legislation. 


kVAKT  5.  1M9. 

John  McCk>aifACK.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DO. 
Okab  Mb.  Spbakb:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  effective  upon  receiving  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  serving  on 
this  Committee,  and  I  enjoyed  working  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

Early  consideration  of  this  request  by  the 
full   House   would  be   highly   appreciated. 
With  best  personal   regards,  I   am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albxbt  H.  Quix, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  MINORITY 
POSITION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  minor- 
ity position : 

Pebkuabt  7, 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Deak  Ma.  Speaker:  I  submit  herewith 
my   resignation  from  the  minority  position 
assigned   to  me  under  House  Resolution  8, 
91st  Congress,  effective  today. 
Very  respectfully, 

Robert  T.  HARTMANir. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  MINORITY 
POSITION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  minority 
position : 

The  Wnrrc  House, 
Washington.  February  6, 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoakCAcx, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  from  the  minority  position  au- 
thorized under  House  Resolution  8,  91st 
Congress  (Minority  Sergeant  at  Arms)  effec- 
tive February  1,  19fl9. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  T.  Btnutxss. 


ELECTION  TO  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  237) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  237 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby  elected  members 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
Hoiue  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Jebrt  L.  Prrria. 

Committee    on    Un-American    Activities: 

WnXIAM  J.  SCHBBX.S. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  A  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 


MINORITY  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Ree.  238) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  aa  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  238 

Resolved,  That  PU^^^^t^^Jf  ?•"*";:! 
Pav  Act  Of  1929,  as  amended,  Robert  T.  Hart- 
mwn  U  hereby  designated  a  minority  em- 
niOTee  (to  mi  an  existing  vacancy)  unti 
SKn^  ordered  by  ^^,?^-^-J^^'''£l 
receive   gross   compensation    of   »28.000   per 

.annum. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 

table.  ___^^^^__^_ 

CONGRESSIONAL  SAI..ARIES 
The    SPEAKER.    Under    a    previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)   Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes.  -^ 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  theTtecem- 
ber  1968  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries recommended  salary  Increases  for 
the  top  officials  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  chaired  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel. 
retired  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  and  is  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967.  Before  President 
Johnson  left  office  his  recommendations, 
pursuant  to  the  Salary  Act,  were  sent  to 
Congress.  The  President  lowered  this  ad- 
visory Commission's  original  recommen- 
dation of  $50,000  to  $42,500  per  annum 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion quite  clear  in  this  matter.  I  beUeye 
that  this  House  avoids  its  responsibility 
when  Presidential  recommendations  ol 
this  kind  are  submitted  to  It  and  when 
Members  do  not  vote  on  such  recom- 
mendations one  way  or  the  other  within 
the  30  days  required  by  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967.  I  believe  that  the  advis- 
ory Commission's  study  was  useful  and 
that  the  President's  amended  salary  rec- 
ommendations were  essentially  sound 
but  the  House  should  have  acted  for- 
mally with  respect  to  them  before  the 
lime  expired. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  the  recommenda- 
tions were  essentially  sound  because: 

First.  We  cannot  get  enough  topflight 
people  today  from  the  private  swtor  to 
serve  as  administrators  of  the  Federal 
executive  agencies  unless  the  salary  level 
is  raised  over  the  present  rates  for  Cab- 
inet and  sub-Cabinet  officials.  ^  ^  .  , 
Second.  Unless  the  Congress  Is  to  tend 
more  toward  becoming  the  domain  of 
Members  with  independent  incomes,  sal- 
aiy  Increases  are  necessaiT-  As  the  ad- 
visory Commission  said: 

It   is  our   feeUng   that   Members'   salaries 

should  be  adjusted  to  <:o'"P««f*" /°'iev 
.substantial  and  unique  responsibilities  they 
bear,  to  meet  the  cost  peculiar  to  elective 
rather  than  appointive  office,  and  to  mini- 
mize the  need  to  rely  on  other  means  of  aug- 
menting Income 


port  of,   or   opposition   to,   any   future 
Presidential  recommendation  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
for  pay  raises  for  top  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judical  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  that 
this  House  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  as  a  body  on  such  Presidential  rec- 
ommendations within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod—if  necessary,   irrespective   of   the 
action    of    the    concerned    committees. 
Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion's  suggestion  that   the   income   for 
Members  of  Congress  is  needed  in  part  to 
"minimize   the   need   to   rely  on   other 
means  of  augmenting  income, "  I  believe 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  consider 
legislation  requiring  more  complete  dis- 
closure of  outside  income  and  assets  by 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  also  intend 
to  introduce  legislation  to  this  end. 

For  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  announce 
that,  had  the  President's  salary  recom- 
mendations come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  action,  as  should  have  been  the 
case,  I  would  have  voted  against  a  resolu- 
tion' disapproving  these  recommenda- 
tions. 


PUEBLO"  INCIDENT  NEEDS  FULl- 
INQUIRY 


But  notwithstanding  these  considera- 
tions, the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
cannot,  with  any  justification,  complain 
about  the  erosion  of  its  own  power  unless 
it  has  the  candor  to  go  on  record  for  or 
against  this  and  other  Presidential  rec- 
ommendations of  simUar  import.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  wishes  to  main, 
tain  Its  national  authority,  it  must  meet 
this  responsMllty.  ,  ^     ^  . 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
introduce  an  appropriate  resolution  to 
facilitate  the  House  expressing  its  sup- 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  AsHBROOKi  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr     A8HBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    all 
Americans    are    watching    the    U.S.S. 
Pueblo  inquir>-  with  the  greatest  concern. 
I  am  sure  each  Member  of  this  body  has 
received   the   great   volume   of   mall   I 
have— and  it  runs  very  nearly  100  percent 
in  favor  of  Comdr.  Lloyd  Bucher  and 
against    the    military-executive    estab- 
lishment.    Above     all,    the    individual 
thoughts  expressed  in  these  letters  is 
the  indication  that  we  have  entered  a 
period  m  the  history  of  the  Pueblo  af- 
fair when  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple truly  believe  they  are  about  to  be- 
come the  victims  of  the  "closed  Gov- 
ernment."  They  are  about  to  be  thrown 
into  the  ranks  of  the  uninformed  be- 
cause of  bureaucratic  covenip.  The  peo- 
ple ai-e  concerned  that  having  waited 
patiently     through     11    months    while 
the  men  they  supported  were  tortured 
and  their  Nation  humiliated,  they  wUl 
now  be  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  how 
government  in  eiTor  merely  pulls  the  cur- 
tain from  public  view  and  buckpasses  all 
the  problems  away. 

In  times  such  as  these,  the  'people  s 
right  to  know "  is  paramoimt.  But  this 
right  is  not  always  observed.  We  have 
had  coverups  following  blunders;  we 
have  had  our  national  pride  and  prestige 
slandered  by  the  demands  of  self-serv- 
ing bureaucrats.  And  many  people  be- 
lieve it  is  about  to  happen  again,  pri- 
marily because  they  have  had  too  many 
bad  experiences  not  to  expect  it. 

Looking  back  just  a  few  years  reveals 
the  massive  coverups  in  the  Billy  Soi 
Estes,  Otto  Otepka  and  Jerry  Jackis 
cases  where  loyal  employees  were  axed 
by  the  bureaucratic  system  while  their 
toi-mentors  were  imtouched  and  in  some 
instances  were  awarded  promotions.  The 
strange  circumstances  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  are  closed  as  far  as  the  light 
of  public  scrutiny  is  concerned:  the  TFX 


contracts,  a  multibillion-dollar  blunder 
with  enormous  political  implication  is 
now  accepted  by  many  as  history;  the 
Walter  Jenkins-L.  B.  J.-Don  Reynolds 
incidents  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  All 
these  have  one  common  denominator. 
They  represent  the  type  of  government 
above  the  people,  government  beyond 
their  view,  which  threatens  to  subvert 
the  truth  in  the  search  for  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

I  have  been  as  concerned  as  anyone 
about  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  and  the  na- 
tional and  international  ramifications  of 
this  piracy.  And  I  am  sure  I  have  been  as 
vocal  as  anyone.  A  look  at  the  index  to 
the  daily  Congressional  Record  will  re- 
veal that  as  early  as  January  25.  1968. 
within  hours  after  capture,  and  as  late 
as  JanuaiT  30,  1969,  I  spoke  out  to  the 
public  and  to  my  colleagues.  And  be- 
tween these  times  there  have  been  many 
other  occasions  when  I  have  forcefully 
stated  the  positions  of  the  people  whom  I 
represent  and  my  personal  views. 

Nearly  6  months  after  the  ship  and 
crew  were  seized,  my  eighth  annual  pub- 
lic opinion  questionnaire  indicated  the 
feelings  by  the  people  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  the  wrong  tack.  Asked 
if  they  favored  an  immediate  retaliatory 
move  when  the  ship  was  captured,  nearly 
80  percent  of  those  answering  said  "Yes. 
Asked    whether     we     should    continue 
diplomatic     activities— this    was     June 
1968 — or  issue  an  ultimatum  and  go  get 
ship  and  crew.  70  percent  of  tho.se  with 
an  opinion  selected  the  latter. 

THE    PEOPLE    SPEAK 

I  indicated  the  concern  of  many  people 
when,  on  April  17,  1968,  I  forwarded  to 
President  Johnson  telegrams,  letters, 
notes,  and  petition.s.  In  this  letter  I 
stated : 

There  are  nenrlv  700  ni^mes  here  and  Hiey 
represent  an  equal  number  of  incredulous 
Americans— men,  women,  and  children,  virlves. 
mothers  and  sisters,  who  are  ashamed  of  the 
lack  of  success  in  bringing  about  the  return 
of  these  men  and  their  ship. 

The  apparent  abandonment  of  the  Pueblo 
and  her  crew  is  a  frightening  and  bhameful 
precedent  and  one  which,  as  these  letters 
pointedly  indicate,  a  great  number  and  i 
believe  a  great  majority  of  Americans  find 
totally  alien  to  our  time-honored  standard.s 
.ind  beliefs. 

I  was  among  the  many  millions  who 
urged  the  President  to  take  action.  As  the 
letter  stated,  two  areas  should  have  de- 
manded attention; 

Take  whatever  action  i.s  necessary  to  secure 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  return  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  and  her  crew; 

Explain,  in  full,  to  me  and  to  the  American 
people,  what  actions  have  been  taken,  what 
policy  is  being  followed,  and  why. 


The  thousands  of  bumper  stickers  and 
the  activities  of  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, alone  or  in  quickly  organized  groups 
indicated  at  the  time  that  this  was  a 
nationwide  concern  of  a  magnitude  sel- 
dom seen  In  our  histoi-y- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  critical 
need  exists  to  conduct  a  detailed,  wide- 
ranging,  organized  investigation.  There 
were  too  many  contradictions  from  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  when  the  Pueblo  was 
seized  and  the  responsibility  has  been 
shifted  and  reshifted  too  often.  The 
blame  for  the  delay  in  informing  the 
President  of  the  harassment  and  board- 
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Ins  ot  the  ship  hM  not  even  today  been 

flnaily  plaoed. 

Our  Gknremmcnt's  responae  wm  mud- 
dled and  totally  Ineffective  and  our  di- 
plomacy dlaaatroua  We  have  had  a  con- 
sistently weak — Indeed,  foolish — policy 
vls-a-Tls  world  communism  so  the  Pueblo 
disaster  was  part  of  a  larger  sordid  pic- 
ture. With  a  strong  sounding  voice  we 
took  the  weakest  of  stands.  "We  cannot 
tolerate  this  piracy."  we  said,  but  we 
stooped  to  the  absurdity  of  having  then 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  appeal  to  the 
"good  offices"  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
help.  By  refusing,  the  Soviets  added  In- 
sult to  the  absurdity.  This  double 
blunder — first  of  aasuming  that  the 
Communists  were  not  the  same  tyrants 
of  old  and  second  of  hoping  they  would 
aid  us  rather  than  their  ally,  was  the 
type  of  policy  which  allowed  83  Ameri- 
cans to  survive  as  best  they  could  In  the 
horrors  of  North  Korean  prisons. 

The  American  people  and  the  people 
of  the  entire  world  were  asked  to  swallow 
a  diplomatic  lie  in  order  to  achieve  the 
politioal^-not  humanitarian  or  mili- 
tary— expedient  of  seeing  the  captured 
men  returned  for  Christmas.  Again  our 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  Communists 
was  based  on  weakness  rather  than 
strength,  falsehoods,  and  compromise 
rather  than  truth. 

Now.  the  people  of  America  watch  as 
a  board  of  inquiry  examines.  The  thought 
across  the  Nation  seems  to  be  that 
Comdr.  Lloyd  Bucher  is  to  be  made  a 
scapegoat.  This  was  the  thought  until  the 
people  and  their  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress began  to  protest. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  any  full  and 
final  resolution  to  all  the  questions  will 
come  only  from  Congress.  And  the  only 
way  a  full  and  final  as  well  as  a  reason- 
ably public  inquiry  can  be  had  is  through 
the  operation  of  a  joint  bipartisan  con- 
gressional committee.  Secrets  should  be 
IXOtected  but  we  should  not  allow  a 
coverup  to  be  accomplished  by  simply 
stamping  "secret"  on  the  inquiry. 

Admittedly,  there  are  several  options. 
We  can  rely  solely  on  the  investigation 
being  conducted  by  the  Navy  but  this  Is 
incomplete  and  of  questionable  objectiv- 
ity. This  sort  of  agency  introspection  is 
valuable  to  some  degree  but  there  is  still 
the  built-in  limitation  of  having  the  ac- 
cused sit  as  judge  of  what  may  well  be 
his  crime.  We  might  also  take  as  a  sup- 
plement the  correlative  examination  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  to 
a  great  extent  the  same  limitations  ap- 
ply: the  people  in  the  Department  sup- 
plying the  information  today  were  to  a 
great  extent  also  present  when  the  blun- 
ders occurred  and  undoubtedly  were  a 
party  to  them.  At  least,  they  have  been 
responsible  for  his  policy  of  appease- 
ment. In  addition,  neither  of  these  in- 
vestigations is  directed  at  the  probable 
llabUity  of  the  White  House,  the  SUte 
Department  or  the  interwoven  patterns 
of  the  National  Security  Agency. 

We  might  also  rely  on  the  various  com- 
mittee Investigations  which  are  being 
conducted  or  which  have  been  an- 
nounced. These,  however,  are  approach- 
ing the  total  qiiestion  In  a  segmented 
manner,  on  a  nearly  random  basis  and 
are  not  coordinated  either  within  their 
Houses  of  Congress  or  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 


MT   INQUOIT   ROVOaAL 

I  propose  an  alternative.  Along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House.  I  have  In- 
troduced Icdalatlon  to  establish  a  Joint 
House-€enate  committee  to  conduct  a 
full  Investigation.  It«  16  members  would 
be  divided  equally  between  the  two  polit- 
ical parties.  It  would  have  no  other  duties 
than  to  Investigate  all  ramifications  of 
the  capture  of  the  Piieblo.  Bight  of  the 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  eight  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

This  bill.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 109.  lists  the  /unction  of  the  com- 
mittee as: 

Sac.  a.  Th«  Joint  eemmlttae  ahall  luider- 
t«k«  •  full  aQd  oomplcta  InvMUgMlon  and 
study  of  all  clrcuinManoM  l>m<1lng  up  to  the 
capture  of  the  United  State*  ship  Pueblo  and 
all  evCht*  pertaining  to  the  vessel  and  her 
crew  aft«r  lU  capture  until  the  time  of  the 
crew'a  rvleaa*.  The  Inveetlgatton  and  study 
shall  give  special  attention  to  the  policy  and 
acUona  of  the  military  departments  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  the  preparaUon  of 
the  Onlted  States  ship  Pueblo  for  Its  mission 
and  the  military  response  of  such  depart- 
ments during  the  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  vessel's  capture.  Such  InvesUga- 
tlon  and  study  shall.  In  addition,  examine 
in  detail  the  acUvltles  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  the  negotiations  (Including  of- 
(Iclai  statements  Issued  to  the  public  re- 
specting such  negotlaUons)  undertaken  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  crew  of  the  TTnlted 
States  ship  ^uet>{o. 

The  conunittee  Is  charged  with  sub- 
mitting an  Interim  report  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  a  final  report  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  charged  with  making 
specific      recommendations.      including 

specific  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion." It  will  have  the  power  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  papers  and  reports  as 
needed. 

Granted,  the  naval  Inquiry  now  In 
progress  in  Coronado.  Calif..  Into  the 
capture  of  the  Pueblo  is  a  preceding 
matter  which  follows  serious  events  and 
tragedies  involving  naval  personnel  and 
material  for  the  most  part.  In  this  light, 
the  inquiry  has  been  productive  so  far 
In  revealing  information  regarding  the 
operational  aspects  of  the  Pueblo  affair. 

If.  however,  the  inquiry  ends  up  by 
oversimplifying  and  placing  responsibil- 
ity for  the  capture  of  the  vessel  on  a 
solitary  naval  officer,  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  a  reaction  from  the  American  public 
loud  and  clear  which  will  demand  a 
complete  expose  of  the  whole  mess  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
whether  Commander  Bucher  violated 
Navy  regulation  No.  0730.  which  forbids 
surrendering  command  to  a  foreign  state 
'so  long  as  he  has  the  power  to  resist." 

Either  the  injection  of  this  question 
Into  the  Inquiry  is  a  diversionary  tactic  or 
the  testimony  of  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  before  a  Senate 
committee  in  1968  Is  in  error.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968.  Secretary  McNamara.  along 
with  Oen.  Earle  Wheeler,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff.  testified  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunittee  on 
a  bill  to  authorize  Defense  Department 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969.  When 
asked  if  the  Pueblo  and  gimii^r  ships 
with  their  electronic  gathering  equip- 
ment were  not  one  of  the  most  important 


types  of  craft  at  that  time.  Secretary 
McNamara  responded  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  Commander  Bucher: 

Tea.  and  may  I  add  tbM*  tatMt-  bla  first  re- 
sponaiUUty  was  not  to  attack  tlM  baraaalng 
veaaeis  btit  rather  to  deatroy  bla  equtpment. 

Several  sentences  later  the  Secretary 
again  emphaslied  this  point: 

But  I  do  know  that  bis  orders  were  that 
under  such  circumstances  his  first  objective 
was  to  deatroy  equipment  and  aaaoclated 
documents. 

Let  me  repeat  a  very  key  passage  from 
the  above  statement: 


.  .  .  bis  first  responsibility  was  not  to  at- 
tack the  harassing  vessels  but  rather  to 
destroy  his  equipment. 

From  the  testimony  of  Commander 
Bucher  and  others,  we  learn  that  the 
Pueblo  skipper  set  out  to  do  Just  that — 
destroy  the  electronic  equipment  and  as- 
sociated documents.  Possibly  he  did  not 
perform  this  duty  well,  but  to  charge  him 
with  policy  errors  Is  unfair. 

Evidently,  the  re^sonsibillty  (or  the 
capture  of  the  ship  lies  with  those  much 
higher  In  authority  than  the  commander 
of  the  Pueblo.  General  Wheeler,  when 
asked  during  the  Senate  hearing  if  we 
htul  learned  anything  from  the  Pueblo 
affair,  responded: 

Certainly,  we  must  take  a  look  at  the  in- 
strucUons  to  the  captains  of  these  vessels. 
[Deleted.) 

If.  as  Secretary  McNamara  has  stated. 
Commander  Bucher's  first  responsibility 
was  not  to  fight  back  if  the  enemy  closed 
in  but  to  destroy  the  intelligence  equip- 
ment and  data,  then  we  might  poffiibly 
have  the  spectacle  of  an  inquiry  board 
endeavoring  to  establish  why  one  of  its 
officers  did  not  disobey,  rather  than  obey, 
his  first  and  most  binding  operating  or- 
der. 

I  realize  the  danger  of  overslmpllf  jdng 
In  complex  cases  of  this  nature,  and  this 
Is  precisely  why  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation is  urgently  needed.  Incidentally, 
such  an  investigation  could  review  the 
Puebto's  operating  orders  which,  of 
course.  Is  classified  information  but 
which  could  well  throw  c(»isiderab]e 
light  on  the  prioritle;.  wider  which  Com- 
mander Bucher  operated. 

A  MISMANACZD  MISSION? 

An  even  broader  aspect  of  an  investi- 
gation concerns  the  placing  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  pathetic  mismanagement 
of  the  mission  from  its  initial  inception 
to  the  signing  of  the  false  statement  late 
In  1968.  The  overall  responsibility  for  the 
mission  lies,  as  Is  to  be  expected,  right 
here  In  Washington.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara. during  the  above-cited  Senate 
hearings,  stated: 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  mission  was  re- 
viewed at  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington.  It  is  true  that  it 
had  been  recommended  by  field  commanders, 
but  It  Is  equally  true  that  I  am  certain  other 
high  officials  m  Washington  mtist  assume 
responsibility  for  It. 

What  role,  for  Instance,  did  the  highly 
secretive  National  Security  Agency  have 
in  the  Pueblo  operations?  Here  again  we 
have  highly  classified  information  which 
would  have  to  be  handled  by  a  commit- 
tee behind  closed  doors,  the  restilts  (d 
which  might  never  be  revealed  to  the 
public.  This  was  precisely  the  case  when 


the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  probed  the  security  procedures 
and  practices  of  NSA  several  years  ago 
when  two  top  echelon  employees  defected 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  resulted  in 
extensive  overhaul  of  certain  aspects  of 
that  agency's  operation.  The  hearings  In 
that  case  were  behind  closed  doors — they 
were  never  published— but  nevertheless 
many  changes  and  the  enactment  of  a 
Federal  statute  resulted  thereby  correct- 
ing serious  deficiencies  In  that  Agency. 
At  this  point,  one  can  only  wonder 
why  the  Pixeblo  was  allowed  to  begin  Its 
mission  with  highly  secret  intelligence 
gathering  equipment  but  lacking  the  nec- 
essarj'  destruct  equipment  to  destroy  It 
upon  confrontation  by  the  enemy.  Possi- 
bly the  answer  Is  simple:  our  naive  for- 
eign policy  plaimers  do  not  believe  that 
the  Communists  are  our  enemy.  The  in- 
telligence sector  of  the  Pueblo  operation 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  NSA  which, 
in  turn.  Is  imder  the  direction,  authority 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Should  the  NSA.  which  has  both  a  secu- 
rity  mission   and   an   intelligence   mis- 
sion, bear  the  blame  for  not  insisting  on 
adequate  destruct  equipment  to  destroy, 
if  necessary,  the  reams  of  secret  docu- 
ments which  eventually  did  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  North  Koreans?  This  cer- 
tainly  appears  to  be  a   relevant  ques- 
tion when  one  considers  that  a  function 
of  the  NSA  is  to  prescribe  security  policies 
and  procedures  for  the  U.S.  Government. 
In  addition,  it  organizes,  operates  and 
manages  certahi  activities  and  facilities 
for  the  production  of  Intelligence  infor- 
mation, areas  which  certainly  appear  to 
be  pertinent  to  the  Pueblo  operation. 

One  thing  is  certain :  one  w  ould  be  hard 
pressed  to  hang  the  blame  for  the  loss 
of  the  sensitive  equipment  and  docu- 
ments on  Commander  Bucher  who  tried 
a  niunber  of  times  to  have  the  necessai-y 
destruct  equipment  installed  on  the 
Pueblo.  Who  did  make  the  judgment  that 
time  and  money  would  not  allow  the 
installation  of  such  equipment  which, 
belatedly,  is  available  today? 

Another  question  which  poses  itself  as 
the  result  of  the  hearings  by  the  Naval 
Board  of  Inquiry  is  why  the  Pueblo  was 
allowed  to  travel  undefended  In  hostile 
waters.  As  I  understand  the  chronology 
of  events,  up  until  June  1967,  two  de- 
stroyers had  escorted  the  VSS.  Banner 
In    Its    sorties    Into    imfriendly    waters. 
Thereafter,   the   destroyers  were  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  Banner  and  later  the 
Pueblo,  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  hostile 
forces.  The  need  for  protection  was  fur- 
ther Increased  when  one  considers  that 
prior  to  the  Pueblo's  arrival,  the  North 
Korean  Government  had  publicly  pro- 
tested by  radio  that  American  surveil- 
lance ships  were  operating  in  the  vicinity 
of  Korean  waters  and  that  the  North 
Korean  Government  intended  to  take  ac- 
tion. ,     ,, 

As  to  the  possibUlty  of  air  cover  for  the 
Pueblo,  the  military  airfield  at  Osan, 
South  Korea,  was.  I  imderstand,  less 
than  30  minutes  by  air  from  where  the 
PueWo  was  accosted.  Yet,  there  were  only 
four  VS.  fighter  planes  at  Osan,  none  of 
which  could  have  been  called  upon  for 
help:  one  was  being  repahred  and  the 
other  three  were  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons. 


The  question  arises  as  to  why  the  Ban- 
ner at  one  time  had  the  protection  of  two 
destroyers  which  were  later  withdrawn. 
We  know  from  Secretary  McNamara's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  there  were  no  con- 
tingency plans  for  the  Pueblo.  He  stated: 

I  think  the  point  is  that  we  don't  maintain 
contingency  plans  to  react  to  hijacking  on 
the  high  .seas  in  all  the  situations  in  which 
that  is  possible,  and  there  w.nsnl  Mich  a  plan 
here, 


This  could  explain  why  Rear  Adm. 
Prank  L.  Johnson,  commander  of  the 
naval  forces,  Japan,  said,  according  to 
Commander  Bucher.  that  If  the  Pwebto 
"got  into  trouble  there  would  probably 
be  no  help  forthcoming." 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  an- 
swered as  to  what  factors  were  in- 
volved In  the  change  of  policy  whereby 
the  Banner  at  one  point  in  time  required 
a  two-destroyer  escort  when,  in  con- 
trast, no  protective  provisions  were  made 
for  the  Pueblo.  Was  It  some  cold  war 
"deal"  with  our  enemies? 

Pinallv,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
what  to"  do  about  future  seizures.  As  I 
have  previously  indicated,  adequate  de- 
struct equipment  has  been  installed  in 
other  intelligence  ships  around  the 
world.  Also,  according  to  Wajme  Thomis 
in  the  Chicago  Tilbune  of  January  29, 
.some  of  the  newer  recollless  guntubes  In 
the  75-millimeter  and  105-milllmeter 
classes  were  probably  added. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  but  a  minor 
step  In  our  efforts  to  prevent  further 
Pueblo  recurrences.  What  will  be  our 
diplomatic  policy  in  similar  cases  in  the 
future?  Shall  we  allow  our  men  to  rot  In 
Communist  prisons  until  Christmas  rolls 
around,  sign  a  false  statement  and  hope 
to  get  them  home  for  the  holidays? 

Or  should  we,  perhaps,  explore  ways  to 
persuade  the  allies  not  to  trade  with 
those  regimes  which  hijack  ships  of 
other  nations  In  International  waters.  Or 
should  we  totally  revise  our  cold  war 
strategy  in  this  battle  for  survival? 

The  handling  of  the  Ptieblo  incident 
will  give  some  indication  of  whether  we 
continue  our  same  losing  policies  of  the 
past  decade  or  learn  by  our  mistakes, 
clean  house,  and  work  to  restore  the 
United  States  to  its  position  of  prestige. 
The  resolution  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  109 
Whereas  there  Is  deepening  public  interest 
and  concern  with  respect  to  the  capture  of 
the  United  States  ship  Pwebto  by  North  Ko- 
rean forces:  and 

Whereas,  although  the  open  sessions  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  have  given  the  public  a  par- 
tial account  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  capture  of  the  vessel  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  commander  and  crew  during 
captivity,  there  remain  many  vital  questions 
to  be  answered,  particularly  concerning  the 
actions  of  the  military  and  other  agencies 
with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  United 
States  ship  Pueblo  and  crew  lor  its  Ill-fated 
mission,  the  response  made  to  the  calls  for 
assistance  from  the  vessel  upon  the  approach 
of  hostile  forces,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ultimate  release  of  the  crew  was  effected : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) , 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMITTEE 

Section  1.  There  Is  establUhed  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  Investigate  the 
United  States  ship  Pueblo  affair  (herealter 


In  this  concurrent  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "Joint  committee")  to  be  composed  or 
eight  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  four  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party  ap- 
pointed after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader,  and  eight  Memijers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  appointed  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader. 

functions 
Sr.c    2.  The  joint  committee  shall  under- 
take a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
capture  of  the  United  States  ship  Pueblo  and 
all  events  pertaining  to  the  vessel  and  her 
crew  after  Its  capture  until  the  time  of  the 
crew's  release.  The  Investigation  and  study 
shall  give  special  attention  to  the  policy  and 
actions   of    the    military    departments   con- 
cerned with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the 
United  States  ship  Pueblo  for  Its  mission  and 
the  military  response  of  such  departments 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
vessel's  capture.  Such  Investigation  and  study 
shall,  m  addition,  examine  In  detail  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
gotiations  (including  official  statements  is- 
sued to  the  public  respecting  such  negotia- 
tions)   undertaken   to   effect   the  release   of 
the  crew  of  the  United  States  ship  Pvehlo. 


REPORT 

Sic  3  The  Joint  committee  shall  submit 
an  interim  report  to  each  House  of  Congress 
.-js  to  the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  ol 
approval  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  and 
not  later  than  the  close  of  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress  shall  submit  a  final  report 
to  each  House  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
its  activities,  investigations,  and  studies  un- 
der this  concurrent  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  (Including  specific 
recommendations  for  legislation)  as  It  deter- 
mines  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the  Investi- 
gations and  studies  conducted  under  this 
concurrent  resolution. 
vacancies;  selection  or  chairman  and  vice 

CHAIRMAN 

Sec:.  4.   Vacancies  in  the  meniljership  of 
the    joint    committee    shall    not    affect    the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  original  selection.  The  joint  com- 
mittee shall   select   a  chairman  and   ;i   vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members. 
hearing;   subpena  power 
Sec     5.   For   the   purpose   of   carrying   o\it 
this  concurrent  resolution  the  Joint  commit- 
tee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  authorized 
by  the  Joint  committee  to  hold  hearings.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within   the  United  States,   Including 
any   Commonwealth   or   possession    thereof, 
whether  either  House  Is  In  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings   and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise', the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  Joint  commlUee  desig- 
nated by  him,   and  may  be  served  by  any 
person    designated    by    such    chairman    or 
member. 

personnel    and    VTILIZATION    of    SERVICnS    OF 
AGENCIES    AND    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  asslstaats,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  it  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
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able.  The  Joint  commute*  la  authorlaed  to 
ntlllze  the  •errlce*.  Information,  and  faclU- 
Um  of  the  departmenta  and  ectabUatunenta 
of  the  Government,  and  alao  of  privata  re- 
search agencies. 

AUTHOHBATION    €»    arFaOTEIATIOMS 

Sac.  7.  The  expenaes  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Hoaae  of  Representatives  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman  or  t1c«  chairman 
of   the  Joint  committee. 


TRIBUTE   TO  THE   LATE   JAMES   P. 
ORIFPIN 

fHir.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McFali.)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRo,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter ) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  life  and  service 
3f  the  late  James  P.  Griffln. 

Since  the  year  1911,  "Jimmy"  or 
"GriH"  was  a  familiar  and  popular  per- 
sonaUty  here  on  the  congressional  scene. 
I  am  sodfTy.  indeed,  to  note  that  his  death 
wtil  deny  us  that  association  here  in 
the  futtire. 

Jimmy  began  his  employment  as  a 
page  in  1911.  In  the  ensuing  years  he 
held  several  posts  in  the  employ  of  the 
Republican  leadership,  but  such  was 
Jimmy's  devotion  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  he  gave  of  himself  will- 
ingly, generously,  and  ably,  to  all  Mem- 
bers regardless  of  party  afOliation. 

Those  who  knew  Jimmy  only  in  his 
later  years  of  some  infirmity,  cannot 
remember  the  sprightly,  eager,  cheerful 
young  James  Griffln  who  contributed  so 
much  to  this  Congress  during  his  30  yeais 
of  service.  But  all  of  us  were  younger 
once.  and.  God  willing,  we  may  be  older, 
yet.  I  am  sure  nothing  enriches  tlie 
'golden  years"  like  the  knowledge  that 
our  friends  remember  the  earlier  miles 
we  have  walked  together. 

As  I  participated  at  the  Mass  cele- 
brated for  our  departed  friend,  Jim 
Griffln,  I  was  Impressed  by  the  sincere 
feeling  of  those  who  had  come  to  pay 
their  respects,  and  who  would,  like  my- 
self, be  missing  Jimmy  in  the  days  ahead. 

To  his  sisters,  to  whom  my  dear  friend, 
"Jim  '  Griffln  was  devoted,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
the  obituary  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  January  13,  1969 : 
James   P.    Gaimx.   Pai«s   Clebk   roa   House 
GOP  Until  1961 

James  P.  Orlflin,  75  who  retired  in  1961  as 
Republican  pair  clerk  after  50  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  House  of  Representatives,  died 
Priclay  In  Georgetown  Hospital  after  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home,  3363  Hall  Place  NW. 

Griffln.  whose  career  spanned  nine  House 
speakers  from  Joseph  Cannon  to  Sam  Ray- 
sum,  was  known  as  "the  historian  of  Capi- 
tol Hill '  because  of  his  minute  knowledge  of 
congressional  lore. 

His  memory  was  such  that  he  once  floored 
in  elderly  excongressman  by  recalling  not 
7nly  his  name,  district,  and  term  of  service, 
but  the  subject  of  his  maiden  speech. 

Born  In  Baltimore.  Mr.  Griffln  spent  his 
7outh  In  New  Jersey  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton In  1911  to  be  a  House  page  Known  to 
■louse  members  as  "Griff,"  be  subsequently 
oecame  chief  page,  deputy  sergeant-at-arma, 
ind  minority  clerk  on  the  Repubacan  side. 

In  his  final  Job  as  p«Ur  clerk,  Mr.  Orlfln 


was  responsible  for  pairing  congressmen  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  question  so  that  the  votes 
of  absent  members  could  be  recorded. 

Although  this  required  speedy  footwork 
when  a  vote  was  scheduled  In  a  matter  of 
minutes,  Mr.  Griffln,  despite  the  375  pounds 
supported  by  bis  5-foot  9-Inch  frame,  alwajra 
managed  to  come  through. 

After  his  retirement.  Mr  Griffln  continued 
to  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  House  press 
gallery. 

He  leaves  three  sisterk:  Mrs.  Agnes  At- 
tredge.  who  lived  with  him.  Mrs.  Marie  Buck- 
ley of  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Mack 
of  Spnngfleld.  Va. 

Prlends  may  call  from  3  to  4  and  7  to  9 
p.m.  today  at  Lee  Puneral  Home.  4th  Street 
and  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.  A  rosary  will 
be  said  at  8  pjn.  tonight  In  St.  Peter's  Catho- 
lic Church,  313  2nd  St.  NE,  and  a  requiem 
mass  will  be  said  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  In  the 
church.  Burial  will  be  in  Mount  Olivet  Ceme- 
tery.   

INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OP  1949  REGARDING  THE  SUP- 
PORT LEVEL  OP  CIGAR-BINDER 
TOBACCO,  TYPES  51  AND  52: 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut <Mr.  Dadoario)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  revise  the  support 
level  of  cigar  binder  tobacco — type  51, 
broadleaf.  and  type  52,  Havana  seed. 

This  bill,  I  am  convinced,  would 
breathe  new  life  into  the  Connecticut 
Valley  cigar  binder  tobacco  business  in 
order  to  introduce  an  element  of  stability 
by  placing  a  realistic  support  level  or 
floor  under  the  market  for  Connecticut 
tobacco. 

It  should  be  ix>ted  that  the  growers 
themselves  voluntarily  requested  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  price 
support  level  from  the  then  existing  level, 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  further  accumula- 
tion of  surplus  cigar  binder  tobacco.  This 
was  a  time  of  complexity  in  the  fields,  as 
a  result  of  the  development  of  synthetic 
sheet  tobacco,  variously  known  In  the 
trade  as  homogenized  cigar  binder,  i-e- 
constituted  cigar  binder,  and  other  trade 
names.  The  use  of  sound  leaves  for 
tobacco  binder  had  lost  much  of  the 
market,  for  which  growers  had  been  pro- 
ducing fine  quality  cigar  binderleaf  since 
early  colonial  days.  The  growers  found 
the  impact  of  this  technological  develop- 
ment to  be  disastrous,  and  tremendous 
surpluses  developed. 

"The  present  price  support  level  has  be- 
come ineffective  in  giving  the  grower  the 
support  of  protection  intended  by  the 
law.  The  enclosed  bill  would  meet  the 
need  to  restore  an  element  of  stability 
to  this  situation.  I  hope  it  can  be  passed 
promptly  so  that  the  growers  can  be 
made  aware  of  it  in  time  to  formulate 
their  spring  seedbed  and  growing  plans 
for  the  1969  crop. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon,  the 
House  will  stand  in  recess  for  a  few 
minutes  while  we  await  a  message  from 
the  Senate. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.m. ) ,  the  House  stood  In  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RSCESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment.  Joint  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

H.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  making  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  from  Friday.  February  7, 
1969.  to  Monday,  February  17,  1960;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  leadership  of  the  Boy  Scouu 
of  America  for  their  fine  work  and  contribu- 
tion to  American  youth. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  sev- 
eral House  resolutions  have  been  passed 
today  by  unanimous  consent,  my  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Speaker  is 
whether  it  would  be  in  order  at  this  time 
to  call  up  House  Resolution  133  disap- 
proving the  pay  increase  for  certain 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it  has 
already  been  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  legislative  business  today.  Under 
those  circumstances,  and  without  deter- 
mining the  merits  of  the  resolution,  the 
Chair  could  recognize  the  gentleman. 
Yet  the  Chair  in  its  discretion  will  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foley,  today,  for  10  minutes:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Member  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McClure)  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr,  AsHBRooK,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend tjieir  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Daddario.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BviNS  of  Tennessee,  on  February 
19.  for  1  hour,  to  eulogize  the  late  Hon- 
orable Robert  A.  E\'erett. 


February  7,  1969 

EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Utt  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Adair.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoTTON. 

Mr.  COUGHUN. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  HosMOt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pblly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OiTBSia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LiPscoitB. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McPall)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dices  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instsuices. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Galitianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
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dar  year,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 206.  Public  Law  90-135;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

492.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  uansmlttlng  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  deUUed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  December  31.  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
3031(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

493.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  relating  to  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  through  December  31.  1968,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  40  U.S.C.  514d:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

494.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natxirallzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained m  section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1957,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  13(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ^    .   .  ^ 

495.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmltUng  a  report  on  employee 
personal  property  claims  settled  during  cal- 
endar year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  31  U.S.C.  240-242;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 


'  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  124,  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon,  Monday. 
February  17.  1969. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  33  mm- 
utes  p.m.) ,  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  124.  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday.  February  17,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

491.  A  letter  from  fhe  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  Government-owned  communica- 
tions facilities  m  Alaska  for  the  1968  calen- 


PUBLIC    bills    and    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HR.  6608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.    •  .     ,. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Btrne    of    Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  Mr.  St.  Once,  Mr. 
Kartr,   Mr.   Groves,   Mr.   Watkins, 
Mr.   DixLENBACK,   Mr.   Button,   Mr. 
GooDUNG,  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Schadeberc)  : 
HR.  6609.  A   bin    to   amend   the   Oil   Pol- 
lution Act,  1924,  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling oU  pollution  from  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJt.  6610.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assUt- 
ance  for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal  research  facilities;    to  establish  stand- 
ards   for    the   liumane   care,   handling,   and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  In  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,    and    contracts    from    the    United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of^ethods  for  mini- 
mizing  pain   and   discomfort   of   laboratory 
animals  used   in  biomedical  activities;    and 
to  otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
st.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  6611.  A    bill    for    the    elimination    of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the  inhalation  of  coal  dust;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  (for  himself  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  .\nderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cel- 
LER.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  How- 
ard,   Mr    JOELSON,    Mr.    Karth,    Mr. 


Leggett,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Rodino,  and  Mr.  St  Germain  )  : 
HR  6612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require   the  establishment  of  nationally 
uniform  minimum  standards  and  eligibility 
requirements    for    aid    or    assistance    there- 
under;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H  R  6613.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
articles  In  part  of  reprocessed  or  reused  wool; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H  R  6614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of   1949  to  revise  the  support  level  for 
clgar-blnder  tobacco,  types  51  and  52;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HR.  6615.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  res- 
ervoir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred 
to  as  the  "Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as    the   Robert   F.   Henry   Reservoir;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  6616.  A  bill  to  eliminate  hunger  in  the 
United   States;    to  the  Committee  on  -Agri- 
culture. 

HR.  6617.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  I,  IV,  X, 
XIV,  XVI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided 
by,  or  under  programs  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  pursuant  to  such  Utles, 
must  be  prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  non- 
proprietary or  generic  basis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  6618.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  lor 
old  age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  6619.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (by  request)  : 
H.R..  6620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  Federal  supervision  over  the 
property  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Col- 
vllle  Indians  located  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Individual  members  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SiKES)  : 
H.R.  6621.  A  bUl  to  extend  public  health 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking 
and  for  other  purpKjses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  6622.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  glycine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6623.  A  bill  to  assure  every  American 
workingman  and  woman,  without  exception, 
a  minimum  wage  of  $2  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educniion 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.6624.  A   bin    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6625.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6626.  A    bill    to   amend   the   InterniU 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
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slons  paid  to  retired  law-enforcement  oflleera 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Income  tax:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr  BANNA: 
H Ji  0637.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  appro- 
priation of  (300  million  for  a  US  contribu- 
tion to  multilateral  special  funda  of  cbe  Aalan 
Development  Bank:  to  the  Committee  on 
Baiildng  and  Currency. 

H  R  6638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Development  Association,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R  6639.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ciovernment  Operations. 

H  R.  8630  A  bin  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1966  to  Improve 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipal- 
ities, and  the  economy  and  efllclency  of  Oov- 
ernment,  by  providing  Federal  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  the  establishment  and 
strengthening  of  State  and  local  oOces  of 
consumer  protection:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H  R.  6631.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  341  of 
the  imml^atlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  re- 
quire" the  Altbrney  General  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship  to  a  person  holding 
certification  of  birth  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  0633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
dlstreaaed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICSITH: 
H.R  8633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  beneflu  payable  there- 
under: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Me*ns. 

By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  8634.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endanaMTMl  ■pecles  of  fish  or  wildlife  Into 
the  Unitad  Statas:  to  prevent  the  interstate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  SUte  law:  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McCarthy   (for  himself,  Mr. 
FAKasTciN.       Mr.       Ottinocb,       Mr. 
RoNAM   Mr.  ScHruEB.  Mr.  Thompson 
of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Tdnnbt,    Mr. 
VoAiA..  and  Mr.  ZAauxnci  i  : 
H.R.  0635    A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to   require   the  establishment  of   nationally 
uniform  minimum  standards  and  eligibility 
requirements  for  aid  or  assistance  thereun- 
der:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself.  Mr.  Buston 
of  California.  Mr.  Dinoell,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   D.    FoBO,    Mr.    HAWKIM8,    Mr. 
Kakth,  Mr.  MxzDs,  Mr.  Powbll,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  >  : 
H.R.  6636.    A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
sabbatical   program   to  improve  the  quality 
of   teaching   In   the   Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary    schools:    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mrs  MINK  ( (or  herself.  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.    Bvsiu    of    Massachusetts,    Mr, 
Cabkt,  Mr.  CoNTC,  Mr.  Coeman,  Mr. 
Dellenback,     Mr.     Pabbstein,     Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Fbiedei..  Mr.  Hal^xbn, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington.    Mr, 
Hathawat,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr     Koch,    Mr.    Lbooztt.    Mr. 
MiKVA.  Mr.  MiLLEB  of  California,  Mr. 
Moobheao,  Mr.  Pkbxins.  Mr,  Roonby 
of    Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Rtan,    Mr. 
WRrmiTTBST.  Mr.  Chabum  H,   Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Wol«t)  ; 
H.R.  6637.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  Federal  sab- 
batical  program    to   Improve   the   quality  of 
teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tloD  and  Labor, 


ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  6038.  A    bill    to   create  .a   caUlog    of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other  ■ 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  6639.  A  bill  to  establish  the  CommU- 
slon  for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  6640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provlfle  assistance  to 
certain  non-Federal  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  community  progrants  for  pa- 
tlenu  with  kidney  disease  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  training  related  to  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  8EBELIUS : 

H.R.  6641.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  (or  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
Aurlculture. 

H  R.  664;2.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HJt.  6643.  A  bill  to  esUbUsh  the  CommU- 
slon  for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organisation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6644.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  307  of 
title  IB  of  the  United  States  Code  to  autborlEe 
conditional  pretrial  release  or  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R,  e04A,  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  t>e  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H.R.6646.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  well-e3tab- 
llshed  concept  of  the  free  public  school  sys- 
tem to  provide  the  broadest  educational  op- 
portunities possible  to  all  students  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  by  authorlxlng  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  award  scholar- 
ships to  imdergraduate  students  to  enable 
them  to  complete  two  academic  yeara  of 
higher  education:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  6647.  A  bill  to  chaiiRe  the  definition 
of  "ammunition"  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY; 

H.R.  6648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  "food  supplements."  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  ceiuuaes  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6650.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  6651.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

States    Code,    to    prohibit    the    mailing    of 

obscene    matter    to    minors,    and    for    other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     WOLFF     (for    himself.    Mr. 

OiAiMO,  Mr,  Fish,  and  Mr,  Lowkn- 

smN) : 

HR.  6663,  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  Introduction,  or  manu- 
facture for  Introduction,  at  swWohblada 
knives  into  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WYDIiER: 
H  R.  6663.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for   himself.    Mr 
HoLiriELD,     Mr.     Reuss,     and     Mr. 

ROSENTHAL)  : 

U.K.  6654.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  projecta  drawing  upon 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program, 
to  simplify  requirements  (or  the  operation  of 
those  projects,  and  (or  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HR.  6655.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4063(n) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  exemption  of  specified  articles  from 
the  tax  on  motor  vehicles  i ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ECKHAROT: 
H.R.  6656.  A  bill  declaring  a  public  interest 
In  the  open  beaches  of  the  Nation,  providing 
for  the  protection  of  such  Interest,  for  the 
acquisition  of  easemenU  pertaining  to  such 
seaward  beaches  and  for  the  orderly  manage- 
ment and  control  thereof:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  6657.  A    bill    to    authorize    voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict   income   taxes   in    the   case   of   certain 
legislative    officers    and    employees;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  6658.  A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
wlthholdlng  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict Income  taxes  In  the  case  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  or 
of  the  Botanic  Garden;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FULTON    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr.  Brrrs. 
and  Mr.  Bbothill  of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  6659.  A  bill  to  confirm  the  purpose  of 
the    accelerated    depreciation    provisions    of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  to  avoid  loss 
to  the  Federal  revenues  In  the  case  of  regu- 
lated taxpayers  through  the  application  or 
these   provisions  contrary   to   the   Intent   of 
Congress;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6660.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  the  hazards  of  public 
rail-highway  grade  crossings  along  the  high- 
speed rail  line  between  Washington,  D,C.. 
and  Boston,  Mass.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
HR.  6661.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project,  nnd  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Commltee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

By   tdr.   PELLY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hechleb  of  West  Virginia)  : 

H.R.  6663.  A  bill  to  create  n  commission  to 

study  the  passenger-carrying  railroads  of  this 

country;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  ( for  himself  and  Mr 

Babbett) : 

HJt.  6663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mnas 

Transportation  Act  of   1964,  and   for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  anr* 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROOESiS  of  Colorado  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  6664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  sections  1,  5.  33,  04.  and  67,  revising  the 
provisions    dealing    with    partnerships    and 
partners:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJi.  6665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  sections  3.  15,  17.  and  38.  to  permit  the 
discharge  of  debu  in  a  subsequent  proceeding 
after  <lenlal  of  discharge  (or  specified  reasoiu 
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Jn  an  earUer  proceeding,  to  authorize  courte 
of  bankruptcy  to  determine  the  dlscharge- 
ablUty  or  nondischargeablllty  of  provable 
debta,  and  to  provide  additional  grounds  for 
the  revocation  of  discharges;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
HR,  6666.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  a  person's  own  willful  misconduct  dur- 
ing active  service  which  resulte  in  his  death 
shall  not  bar  his  survivors  from  beneflta 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.J.    Res.    433,    Resolution    propoelng    an 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.J.    Res.    433.    Resolution    proposing    an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,   

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.J,  Res.  434.  Resolution  to  authorize  a 
study  and  investigation  of  information  serv- 
ice systems  for  States  and  localities  designed 
to  enable  such  States  and  localities  to  par- 
ticipate more  effectively  In  federally  assisted 
programs  and  to  provide  Congress  and  the 
President  with  a  better  measure  of  State  and 
local  needs  and  performance  under  these 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.J,    Res.    435.    Resolution    proposing    an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.J,    Res.    436,    Resolution    proposing    an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ut.  CAHHX: 
H.J.  Res.  437.  Resolution   condemning  the 
execution  of  14  Iraqi  citizens;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  438.    Resolution    to    extend    the 
time  for  the  making  ot  a  final  report  by  the 
Commission    To    Study    Mortgage     Interest 
Rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Vetarans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  PELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  Nlgerla-Biaf  ra  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con,  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Ftood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplementa:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell 
of  California,  Mr,  Fish,  Mr.  Halpebn, 
Mr,    Habvkt,    Mrs.    Mat,    and    Mr. 
Snydbb)  : 
H.  Res.  339.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to    establishing    an    all-volunteer    military 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Ree.  340.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of  schol- 
ars engaged  In  studies  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Kabth.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  McKneallt.  Mr, 
THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
PODELL,  Mr.  Btbne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Parbsteiw,  Mr,  E^oserg,  Mr, 
ASAMB,  and  Mr,  Bincram)  : 
H.  Res,  241.  Resolution,  U.S.  aid  for  Iraqi 
Jews;  to  tJie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  providing  funds  fo* 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:     to    the    Committee  on    House 
AdmlnlsUatlon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  6667.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Hudson   David;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  6668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Orvle  Bryans,  his  wife,  Bridget  Mary  Bryans, 
and  their  minor  children,  Olynda  Jane  Mer- 
rill Bryans.  Gemma  Kathleen  Bryans,  and 
Garren  Richard  Bryans;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6669,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah  Mee 
Qu  Locke  (Amy  Locke;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6670.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
Fara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  6671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Augello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Carclone,  and  Rosarta  and  Elena  Carclone; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Cousins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Di  Magglo,  Calogera  Dl  Magglo,  and  Calogero 
Di  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clsirv. 

H.R.  6675,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulsa  Lulsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ^     , 

HJl.  6676,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio, 
Francesca,  and  Antonlna  Mazzamuto;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  6677.    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Carlo 
Sclssura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6678,   A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Errol 
Tucker:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Vista; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  BUTTON : 
H.R.  6680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wladys- 
lawa  Wasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

ByMr,  CELLER: 
HR.  6681.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of   Sylvia 
Smith;  to  the  Commlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  6683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
DeSlmone;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl&rv 

H.R.  6683.  A   bill    for  the   relief   of   Greta 
Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6684.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Salvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bylilr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  6685.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  LUla 
Romay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
HR.  6686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FlUppo 
Trifilo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H  R.  6687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Y-Sheng  Shu  Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  6688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Dl  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (by  request) : 
HJl.  6689.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  lease  term 
to  99  years  on  Indian  allotment  No.  MA-10, 
commonly  known  as  "Wapato  Point";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  6690.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Llrlo  Mltra 
Soretes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  6691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ophelia 
A.  Nicholas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R   6692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Polclno  and  Almerlnda  MUetta  Polcino,  his 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Joseph  Marie  Sweens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  „  ,  ,. 

H  R.  6694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catalina 
Tarrlga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  mCKS: 
H.R.  6696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 
D.  Steon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HR    6697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Espiloy    Alvlar;    to   the    CMnmlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  6698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Dlas  da  Cunha;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

HR  6699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Relnaldo 
Trlsteo  da  Cunha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HR.  6700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demltre 

Ganas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR   6701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Ddefonso  L. 

and  Paullta  K.  Origenes;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR    6702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for  the  use  of 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BONAN: 
H  R.  6703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Veronica 
Serraino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joannls 
Stefanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.   6705,   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Suwathana  Daramas  Bunnag;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Car- 
men Hernandez  Macawlle;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R,  6707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Dimltrlos  Sevastells  and  his  wife,  Efstahla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HR.  6708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teofilo 
Blanco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  6709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andree 
De  Molenaar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HR  6710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
C,   Melvln;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  6711,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Vitale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  6712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Delia   Vlttoria;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

HR,  6713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Delia  Vittoria;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clert's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

51  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Charles 
Francis  Vincent  Rogers,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

53,  Also,  petition  of  Gordon  Levon  Dollar, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  REMARKABLE  ELLY  PETERSON 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFRN 

or  KICHMAlt 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Friday.  February  7.  19S9 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  since 
1964,  the  Republican  Party  of  Michigan 
has  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  led  by 
a  most  energetic  and  capable  State  chair- 
man. Many  consider  It  remarkable  that 
our  chairman,  a  woman,  has  operated 
effectively  in  what  Is  considered  generally 
a  man's  field. 

As  the  first  person  of  her  sex  In  the 
United  States  to  be  elected  a  Republican 
State  chairman,  Elly  Peterson  faced  a 
massive  challenge  In  the  wake  of  the  1964 
elections.  Quickly  and  effectively,  she 
moved  to  weld  together  a  cohesive  team 
represenOing  all  elements  of  the  party. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  Elly  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  friends  and 
political  foes  alike.  A  part  of  her  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is,  by  nature,  a 
problem  solver.  She  speaks  out  on  the 
issues  and,  like  many  women,  she  has 
her  own  opinions — and  the  cotirage  to 
stand  by  them.  Moreover,  she  combines 
a  businesslike  attitude  and  penetrating 
wit  with  a  gentleness  unusual  in  the 
hectic  world  of  politics. 

Elly,  nattirally,  has  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  womanpower.  and  has  mo- 
bilized her  troops  on  countless  occasions 
to  turn  what  might  have  been  a  routine 
activity  into  an  overwhelming  success. 

Elly  first  sampled  political  life  when 
she  Joined  a  young  Republican  club  In 
Oak  Park,  HI.,  when  she  was  21  years 
old.  The  encounter  must  have  been  en- 
joyable, because  she  has  been  one  of  the 
party's  best  salesmen  ever  since. 

The  knowledge  she  gained  of  metro- 
politan politics  also  served  her  well  in 
Michigan.  She  quickly  realized  the  need 
for  the  party  to  establish  itself  in  the 
urban  areas.  She  was  instrumental  in 
setting  up  a  program  in  Detroit  2  years 
ago  to  help  Inner  city  residents  with 
their  problems.  Called  the  Metropolitan 
Action  Committee,  it  is  the  party's  own 
version  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Many  of  the  same  ideas  that  made  the 
Detroit  venture  a  success  have  been  in- 
jected into  Elly's  latest  effort,  called 
Project  Grass  Roots,  a  community  ac- 
tion program  of  social  improvement  and 
uplift  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  Mich- 
igan. Party  members  are  encouraged  to 
volunteer  their  services  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  work  with  senior  citizens  and 
youth  groups  and  to  Improve  the  com- 
munity through  beautiflcation  projects 
and  other  activities. 

These  are  Just  two  of  many  programs 
that  have  kept  the  Republican  Party  of 
Michigan  in  the  forefront  of  community 
involvement  under  the  strong  leadership 
of  Elly  Peterson. 

In  a  few  weeks,  when  Michigan  Repub- 
licans gather  In  Grand  Rapids  for  the 
State  convention.  Elly  will  formally  step 
down  as  chairman.  But,  happily,  she  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  Republican 


cause;  at  the  Republican  convention  in 
Miami  last  August.  Elly  was  elected  na- 
tional commltteewoman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  President,  as  we  say  in  Michigan, 
""Elly  is  quite  a  gal."  It  is  an  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  as  a  wondierful  American 
as  well  as  an  outstanding  Republican 
leader. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
CHET  HOLIFIELD,  CHAIRMAN. 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ON  NUCLEAR  WARSHIP 
CONSTRUCTION  PROPOSALS 


HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  cAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1969.  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  introduced 
a  bill.  H.R.  574.  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1970  Navy  ship- 
building program.  I  have  had  the  joint 
committee  staff  put  together  a  compari- 
son of  the  nuclear  warship  authoriza- 
tions proposed  In  Chairman  Rivers'  bill 
with  the  nuclear  warships  proposed  in 
the  President's  budget  submission  of  Jan- 
uary 20.  I  would  like  to  have  this  sum- 
mary Included  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  for  the  ready  ref- 
erence of  all  my  colleagues. 

A  review  of  the  summary  which  fol- 
lows will  show  that  Chairman  Rivers' 
bill  proposes  a  more  aggressive  nuclear 
warship  construction  program  than  what 
was  sent  up  to  the  Congress  on  January 
20.  It.  for  example,  first,  proposes  long- 
lead  funds  for  one  additional  high-speed 
submarine — a  total  of  five  in  lieu  of  four; 
second,  proposes  advanced  procurement 
of  machinery  for  a  third  Nimitz  class 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier — this  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  completion  of  funding  of  the 
second  Simitz  carrier  proposed  in  the 
January  20  budget  proposal;  and  third, 
proposes  construction  of  an  additional 
nuclear  escort  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment for  an  additional  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  escort. 

I  believe  a  review  of  the  information 
which  follows  will  show  that  the  Chair- 
man Rivers'  proposed  bill  is  in  line  with 
what  has  been  advocated  by  the  various 
cognizant  committees  of  Congress  for  the 
past  several  years  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  warships: 

PncAL  Tear  1970  Issues  Concerninc  Nv- 
cxear  Warships:  Ditference  Between 
Rtvers  AMD  Administration  Biu.s 

(Prepared  by  JCAE  Staff,  February  6.^  1969) 
On  January  3.  1969  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Introduced 
a  bill  (H.R.  574)  to  authorize  R3.8  bUUon  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  FY  70  Navy  ship- 
building program.  Subaequently,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  which  Includes  a  Department  of 
Defense  request  for  $3.7  billion  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  for  the  Navy  FT  70  ship- 
building program. 

About  9400  million  of  the  91. 1  bUUon  dif- 
ference between  H.R.  574  and  tb*  Dapart- 


ment  of  Defense  proposal  for  FT  70  is  for 
construction  of  nuclear  powered  warships  In 
addition  to  those  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  purpose  of  this  memo- 
randum Is  to  point  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  funds  requested  for  construction 
of  nuclear  powered  warships  In  H.R.  674  and 
the  funds  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  FY  70. 

attack    SUBMARINES 

Both  H.R.  574  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense propose  full  funding  of  three  attack 
submarlneR  of  the  new  design  high  speed 
type. 

The  Department  of  Defense  request  In- 
cludes long  leadtlme  funds  for  four  more 
high  speed  submarines;  whereas.  H.R.  574 
Includes  long  leadtlme  funds  for  five. 

ATTACK    AIRCRArr   CARRIERS 

Both  H.R.  674  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense propose  to  complete  the  funding  of  the 
second  Nlmltz  class  carrier.  CVAN69.  In  FT 
70.  4133  million  has  already  been  appropri- 
ated for  this  ship  In  prior  years. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  in  his  Janu- 
ary 16,  1969  Posture  Statement  on  the  De- 
fense Program  for  FT  70-74  stated  that  the 
third  Nlmltz  class  carrier.  CVAN70.  will  be 
funded  In  the  FY  71  program  as  previously 
planned.  However,  the  DOD  budget  request 
does  not  Include  any  long  leadtlme  fund*  in 
FT  70  for  thU  ship. 

H.R.  674  Includes  long  leadtlme  funds  for 
CVAN70  In  FT  70.  (Without  funds  In  FT  70 
to  procure  long  leadtlme  Items,  the  overall 
ship  construction  will  be  delayed.) 

GUIDED      MISSILE      FRIGATES 

Last  year  Secretary  Clifford  In  letters  to 
ihe  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  dated  April  1,  1968  enclosed  ii 
Presidential  Determination  to  build  DLaN37 
and  four  additional  nuclear  powered  guided 
missile  escorts  of  a  new  design  called  OXON. 
These  five  nuclear  escorts,  when  added  to 
the  Long  Beach  (CaN9),  Balnbrldge  (DL- 
ON3S).  Truxtun  (DLONSd),  and  the  DL- 
ON36  authorized  In  FT67,  would  bring  the 
total  to  nine  nuclear  escorts — enough  for 
two  of  the  four  planned  nuclear  carriers.  The 
Presidential  Determination  was  based  on 
Secretary  Clifford's  memorandum  to  the 
President  of  March  26,  1968  which  called  for 
two  DXONs  to  be  authorized  in  FT  70  and 
two  In  FT  71. 

In  the  FT  69  budget  request,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested,  and  the  Congress 
appropriated.  52  million  to  procure  long  lead 
time  Items  for  two  DXONs.  The  Navy  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  the  procurement  of  these  nu- 
clear propulsion  plant  components. 

The  FT  70  Department  of  Defense  budget 
request  Includes  one  DXON  In  lieu  of  the 
two  previously  promised,  and  Includes  68 
million  for  the  procurement  of  long  leadtlme 
Items  for  the  third  and  fourth  DXON. 

Secretary  Clifford  In  his  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 16.  1969  concerning  the  Defense  Pro- 
gram for  FT  70-74  stated: 

"We  have  again  examined  the  mix  of  nu* 
clear-powered  and  conventionally-powered 
escorts  for  the  four  planned  CVANs  and  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  as  last  year, 
namely,  that  we  should  provide  nuclear- 
powered  escorts  for  only  two  of  the  CVANs. 
ThU  would  require  a  total  of  nine  nuclear 
escorts  (eight  In  operation,  one  in  over- 
haul ) ,  Ave  of  which  have  been  f tuided.  If  we 
were  to  provide  nuclear  escorts  for  the  third 
and  founh  CVANs,  we  would  have  to  In- 
crease the  Inventory  of  nuclear  escorts  by 
seven  and  decrease  the  Inventory  of  conven- 
tional escorts  by  nine. 

"The  seven  additional  nuclear  escorts  re- 
quired to  equip  four  (rather  than  two)  all- 
nuclear  task  groups  would  cost  about  91.6 
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bUllon  to  build  and  operate  for  10  years. 
TheM>  would  replace  nine  conventional  ships 
with  comparable  10-year  systems  cost  of  41.1 
billion  ThTdlfference  of  4600  million  in  favor 
of  conventional  escorts  would  be  P*rt»a"y 
offset  by  about  $75-480  mlUlon  In  logUtlcs 
savings,  leaving  a  net  additional  c»8t  of  the 
third  and  fourth  all-nuclear  carrier  tasK 
CTOUpa  of  about  4420-4425  mllUon.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  hard-to-measure  opera- 
tional advantages  to  nuclear  power,  but  these 
do  not  appear  to  be  worth  the  more  than 
MOO  mUUon  involved.  Accordingly,  we  do 
not  believe  It  would  be  wise  to  cMnmIt  our- 
selves at  this  time  to  more  than  two  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  task  groups. 

••The  DXONs  are  now  programmed  one  a 
vear  FT  1970-73.  The  first  ship  is  expected 
to  cost  4222  mUllon,  and  the  follow-on  ships 
an  average  of  4180-4190  mUlion.  Advance 
procurement  funds  in  the  amount  of  452 
million  were  made  available  In  FT  1969  for 
the  first  two  ships.  The  FT  1970  Budget  In- 
cludes »196  mUllon  to  complete  funding  or 
the  first  DXON  and  $68  million  for  advance 
procurement  for  additional  ships.  (The  468 
million  will  complete  the  funding  of  nuclear 
components  for  all  four  DXONs  and  fire  con- 
trol systems  for  the  first  three,  thus  per- 
mitting us  to  meet  the  delivery  schedules 
contemplated  last  year.)" 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  holding  to  its  position  of  last  year 
that  we  should  provide  nuclear  escorts  for 
only  two  nuclear  carriers  rather  than  for 
aU  nuclear  carriers  as  recommended  by  the 
Navy,  the  Jotat  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
cognizant  conunlttecs  of  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  Justifies  Its  decision  not 
to  buUd  nuclear  escorts  for  the  third  and 
fourth  nuclear  carriers  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  cost  an  additional  4420-4425  million 
of  construction  and  operating  cosU  over  a 
ten-year  period,  or  an  average  of  about  $42 
million  a  year. 

Further,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
stretching  out  the  procurement  of  the  four 
DXONs  they  have  approved  from  the  pro- 
gram of  two  m  FT  -70  and  two  In  FT  '71  upon 
which  the  Presidential  Determination  of  last 
year  was  based,  to  one  ship  per  year  in  FT 
•70- '73. 

The  cognizant  committees  of  the  Congress 
have  repeatedly  taken  the  position  that  all 
nuclear  escorts  should  be  provided  for  nu- 
clear carriers  despite  their  somewhat  higher 
cost.  These  committees  have  Issued  nu- 
merous statements,  hearing  records,  and  re- 
ports In  support  of  this  position. 

(If  nuclear  escorts  are  to  be  provided  for 
the  third  and  fourth  nuclear  carriers,  a  de- 
cision to  proceed  «aust  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  since  even  now  the  third  and  fourth 
nuclear  carriers  will  be  at  sea  many  years  be- 
fore nuclear  escorts  can  be  made  available 
for  them.  In  fact,  the  Department  of  Defense 
nuclear  escort  program  will  not  provide  all 
nuclear  escorts  for  the  Enterprise  until  she 
has  been  In  operation  eleven  years  and  for 
the  Nlmltz  until  four  years  after  she  goes 
to  sea.) 

HJl.  674  takes  steps  to  accelerate  and  ex- 
pand the  nuclear  escort  program  by  provid- 
ing for  two  nuclear  escorts  for  FT  '70  and 
funds  for  procurement  of  long  leadtlme  com- 
ponents for  three  more. 

In  introducing  H.R.  674,  Congressman 
Rivers  stated  on  the  Floor: 

"Since  the  Navy  must  have  ships  able  to 
go  Into  any  part  of  any  ocean  on  a  moment's 
notice,  the  necessity  of  having  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion In  our  Navy  Is  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore While  It  may  cost  more,  the  necessity  of 
being  free  from  the  black  oil  logisUcs  train  Is 
an  overwhelming  requirement." 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  H.R.  674  provides  authoriza- 
tion In  FT  70  for  construction  of  all  the  nu- 
clear powerwd  warships  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and,  In  addition  to  the 
DoD  request.  Includes  about  4400  mlUlon  for: 


Long  lead  procurement  for  one  additional 
high  speed  submarine.  ^.^,^ 

Long  lead  procurement  for  the  tnird 
Nlmltz  class  aircraft  carrier,  CVAN70. 

Construction  of  one  additional  nuclear- 
powered  gulded-mlsslle  escort. 

Long  lead  procurement  for  one  addiUonai 
nuclear-powered  gulded-mlsslle  escort. 

All  of  these  additions  are  consistent  with 
the  long  standing  position  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  concerning  the 
need  to  establish  and  maintain  a  vigorous 
and  aggressive  program  to  provide  the  vital 
advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  In  our 
submarine  and  surface  warships. 


TOO  LATE  THE  METROLINER 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  less  than  a  month  ago  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  with  financial 
assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  inaugurated  high-speed 
train  transportation  between  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  New  York  City.  As  Tom 
Wicker  stated  in  his  most  informative 
article  in  the  February  6,  1969,  New  York 
Times 


It  Is  at  once  a  graphic  demonstration  that 
modern  America  need  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  Its  problems  and  a  useful  reminder  that 
those  problems  are  sizable  Indeed  ...  Is  a 
product  of  a  cooperative  effort  between  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  to  cope  with 
the  booming  Intercity  travel  that  now 
threatens  to  clog  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mr. 
Wicker's  most  astute  observation  that  if 
this  experiment  succeeds,  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  similar  rapid  rail  transportation 
between  New  York  City  and  Boston,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  and  outward 
from  Chicago.  Not  only  would  such  serv- 
ice improve  inner  city  transportation;  it 
would  also,  as  Mr.  Wicker  so  ably  states, 
reduce  air  pollution  caused  by  automo- 
bile exhaust  fumes  and  jet  aircraft,  re- 
lieve our  already  overcrowded  airlines, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  our  cities  from 
strangling  on  the  already  overwhelming 
masses  of  automobiles  which  transport 
many  millions  of  our  citizens  to  and  from 
work  each  day. 

A  fully  implemented  system  of  high- 
speed rail  service  throughout  our  Nation 
win  not  come  cheaply.  The  Penn  Central 
has  already  spent  $57  milUon  on  its  New 
York  to  Washington  run— money  which. 
In  my  opinion,  has  been  well  spent.  But 
much  more  is  needed.  Obviously,  our  Na- 
tion's railroads,  many  of  which  are  In 
perilous  financial  difficulties,  cannot  be 
expected  to  share  this  burden  alone. 
Massive  Federal  expenditures  are  nec- 
essary If  this  most  worthwhile  project 
which  benefits  all  of  our  Nation's  citizens 
Is  to  succeed. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Wicker's  excellent  views 
on  rapid  rail  transportation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlwi,  the  article 
-was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Too  IjATE  the  Metrouner 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Riding  the  new  MetroUner  to  New  Tork 
from  Washington  Is  both  a  promising  and  a 
sobering  experience.  It  Is  at  once  a  graphic 
demonstration  that  modern  America  need 
not  be  overwhelmed  by  Its  problems  and  a 
useful  reminder  that  those  problems,  are 
sizable  indeed. 

The  new  "fast  train,"  a  gleaming,  six-car 
tube  now  speeding  down  to  Washington  in 
the  morning  and  back  to  Manhattan  in  the 
afternoon.  Is  a  product  of  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort between  government  and  private  enter- 
prise to  cope  with  the  booming  Intercity 
travel  that  now  threatens  to  clog  the  North- 
east Corridor.  Compared  to,  say,  black  unem- 
ployment, this  may  not  seem  one  of  the 
major  tasks  on  the  American  agenda.  But 
since  a  huge  slice  of  the  population  lives 
and  travels  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, It  is  by  no  means   a  minor  one. 

If  high-speed,  short-haul  rail  transit  suc- 
ceeds on  the  New  York-Washington  and  next 
on  the  New  York-Boston  line,  moreover,  the 
way  will  have  been  prepared  for  fast  trains 
In  other  heavily  traveled  areas— Los  Angeles 
to  San  Diego,  for  instance,  or  outward  from 
Chicago  in  any  of  several  directions.  Over-all, 
the  experiment  Is  going  to  provide  clearer 
answers  to  such  tremendously  important 
questions  as  these : 

Are  we  going  to  keep  on  paving  over  the 
landscape  In  order  to  pollute  the  air  with 
exhaust  fumes  while  pouring  more  and  more 
automobiles  Into  cities  already  strangling  In 
traffic?  .  ..  ^ 

Or  alternatively,  are  we  going  to  crowd  the 
air  lanes  with  more  and  more  planes,  circling 
longer  and  longer  over  airports  of  Increasing 
inadequacy  (some  of  which  are  already  so 
far  from  the  cities  they  serve  that  getting 
into  town  Is  a  bigger  problem  than  crossing 
the  ocean) ? 

In  short,  the  MetroUner  Is  no  small  ex- 
periment, and  a  ride  on  It  gave  one  recent 
passenger  a  satisfying  sense  that  in  at  least 
thU  area,  and  however  halUngly.  some  real 
efforts  are  being  made;  the  decision  on  fu- 
ture intercity  travel  In  America  Is  not  being 
allowed  to  go  entirely  by  default,  as  have  so 
many  other  similar  problems  for  so  many 
years  past. 

COMPETITIVE  WITH   AIiaiNES 

The  MetroUner  Is  not  the  last  word  in  sur- 
face transportation,  but  It  Is  a  vast  Unprove- 
ment  on  anything  else  on  rails  In  this  coun- 
try Its  running  time  of  three  hours  is 
roughly  competitive  vrtth  the  aUrllnes,  as  are 
Its  fares.  The  speed  Is  held  down.  Just  as 
passenger  comfort  Is  reduced,  by  the  Penn 
Centrals  roadbed— Improved  but  basically 
built  for  an  earlier  day.  Service  aboard  is  ex- 
ceUent;  and  for  a  passenger  to  be  treated  like 
a  human  being  aboard  an  American  train  is 
in  itself,  something  of  a  miracle. 

SERVICE  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Metroliner  accelerates  with  remark- 
able ease  and  speed.  Seating,  food  services, 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation— all  are  con- 
siderably Improved  over  the  usual  present- 
day  train  accommodations,  although  those 
who  remember  the  old  days  (only  a  decade 
or  so  In  the  past!)  will  grieve  for  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  American  Institution,  the  din- 
ing car,  and  for  the  substitution  of  alrUne- 
style  meals   (plastic  food  on  plastic  trays). 

Ultimately,  there  will  be  22  Metroliners 
daily  on  the  New  York-Washington  or  New 
York-Philadelphia  runs.  An  entirely  differ- 
ent experimental  train  (the  TurboTrain, 
which  does  not  require  an  electrified  line) 
wlU  soon  be  tried  on  the  New  York-Boston 
run  cutting  perhaps  an  hour  off  the  present 
schedule  of  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

But  If  riding  the  MetroUner  gives  hope 
that  high-speed  rail  transit  can  provide 
comfortablb  and  decent  travel  aa  well  as  an 
efBclent  alternative  to  ferocious  auto  traffic 
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and  (l*ngMt>ua]jr  orvruaed  alrlliiM  and  *tr> 
ports.  It  also  aussMts  wbat  a  huge  task  lies 
ahead.  For  If  th«  MetroUner  or  TurboTraln 
is  to  realize  Ita  full  potential  la  speed,  com- 
fort and  economy,  greatly  Improved  road- 
beds will  be  essential  Between  New  York 
and  Washington  a  wholly  new  one  may  be 
needed,  at  a  coat  of  about  •!  billion,  and 
the  problem  Is  said  to  be  worse  on  the  line 
to  Boston. 

The  Penn  Central  already  has  poured  $22 
million  into  SO  Metroltner  cars  and  $35  mil- 
lion into  smooUxlng  its  roadbed.  All  these 
figures  suggest  the  yast  sums  required  If 
adequate  faat-trmln  service  la  to  be  provided 
In  all  the  areas  where  It  would  be  useful.  A 
lot  of  that  money  obviously  must  come  from 
taxpayers,  and  fairly  soon  at  that. 

The  MetroUner  thus  Is  not  ahead  of  but 
far  behind  Its  time,  and  the  price  for  so 
long  Ignoring  the  need  It  now  serves  Is  going 
to  be  high  Indeed.  And  so  It  will  be  with  all 
the  problems  this  rich  and  ingenious  nation 
has  been  so  reluctant  to  face. 


CjaANCE  FOR  WISCONSIN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MtCHICAN 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  Hyde  Murray  to  become  a 
candidate  from  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
greeted  with  the  approval  and  best 
wishes  of  those  in  the  Congress  who  have 
benefited  so  much  and  so  often  from  his 
hard  work  and  wise  counsel  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  fully  share  these  sentiments 
and  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  my  appreciation  and  respect 
for  the  help  that  he  has  always  so  readily 
and  effectively  given  on  agricultural 
matters  for  the  past  11  years. 

Without  Intending  In  any  way  to  cast 
reflection  upon  the  other  candidates,  for 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  his  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  In  the  Congress.  The  extent 
to  which  Hyde  Murray's  character  and 
ability  have  won  recognition  is  evidenced 
as  well  by  the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
January  30  lss\ie  of  Roll  Call,  the  weekly 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  It  in  the  Record  as  a 
further  tribute  to  this  capable  young 
man: 

Chancz  roa  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Governor  Warren  Knowles  has 
set  March  4  for  a  primary  to  select  candi- 
dates for  the  unexpired  term  of  Rep.  Mel 
Laird.  A  special  election  will  be  held  on 
April  1. 

Hyde  Murray,  young,  bright,  experienced 
In  the  ways  of  The  Hill,  has  resigned  his 
post  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  seek 
the  nomination. 

Although  not  wishing  to  Indulge  In  dis- 
trict politic*,  and  not  wishing  to  abrogate 
our  policy  of  not  endorsing  candidates,  we 
feel  compelled  to  salute  Murray  for  bis 
courageous  decision  to  enter  the  hurly-burly 
of  elective  political  life. 

There  isn't  a  staff  member  on  The  Hill 
more  reepected  for  his  thorough  knowledge, 
not  only  of  Agriculture,  but  myriad  other 
problems.  There  Is  not  a  more  astute  and 
concerned  student  of  House  procedures  and 
history  than  Hyde  Murray.  There  Is  not  a 
non-member  of  the  House  who  Is  more  pre- 
pared, more  qualified,  more  equipped  to  join 
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the  House  membership  ttian  Hyde  Murray. 
Without  regard  to  party  politics,  strictly 
from  observing  this  "All  American  Boy"  in 
action — his  ability  for  organization,  hts 
unique  leadership  traiu.  his  gift  of  articula- 
tion, and  his  wllUngneas  to  delve  deeply  into 
Issues  that  confront  him — qualities  known 
to  all  of  us  here  on  The  Hill — we  see  in  Hyde 
the  epitome  of  that  specimen  which  might 
t>e  pointed  to  as  an  Ideal. Congressman. 

We  hope  these  qualities  are  recognized  in 
the  far  reaches  of  his  district  a*  they  are 
here  on  The  Hill.  As  a  prime  advocate  of  the 
greatness  of  the  national  legislative  body, 
and  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
his  opponents,  we  think  Hyde  Murray  is 
uniquely  right  (or  the  modern  House,  served 
so  weU  by  his  late  father  and  by  the  depart- 
ing Rep.  McI  LiAlrd. 
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ISRAEL  MEANS  WHAT  IT  SAYS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAiJroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  am 
home  in  California,  one  of  the  things 
I  most  enjoy  is  listening  to  the  dally 
television  news  reports  of  George  Put- 
nam on  KTTV.  channel  11,  Los  Angeles. 

Three  of  Mr.  Putnam's  recent  reports 
deal  with  Israel  and  I  include  these  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks,  as  I  believe  they 
deserve  wide  attention.  Incidentally.  Mr. 
Putnam  is  of  the  Mormon  faith,  and  so  he 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  a  religious 
bias  in  favor  of  Israel. 

The  reports  follow: 

Israel  Means  What  It  Says 
(By  Oeorge  Putnam) 

It  is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  the  free- 
dom loving  people  of  the  world  can  learn 
much  from  the  brave  Israeli  people.  The  be- 
havior of  that  nation,  its  leaders,  and  its 
people  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds, 
has  gained  the  awe  and  reepect  of  aU  men — 
and  most  of  all.  Israel's  enemies. 

If  Israel  is  to  survive,  it  wlU  be  because  of 
the  reeolutlon.  the  courage,  determination. 
pride,  and  the  will  of  its  people  to  risk 
all — including  their  very  Uvea — to  guarantee 
that  survival.  After  coming  into  being  on  the 
fourteenth  of  May.  IMS.  Israel  waa  all  but 
abandoned  by  the  United  Nations  which 
helped  to  give  It  being. 

Israel  was  left  alone  to  defend  itself  against 
the  armed  forces  of  six  Arab  countries.  Again 
and  again  the  borders  of  Israel  were  invaded. 
But  Israel  was  determined  to  live,  and  any 
nation  ttiat  is  detennlned  to  live— and  will 
pay  the  necessary  price — wUl  live. 

The  United  Nations,  whicb  has  stood  by 
silently  in  tbe  most  recent  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia by  Communist  Russia — apparently 
lias  a  very  short  and  a  very  convenient  mem- 
ory. When  Israel  was  attacked  in  1948.  she 
forced  Egypt  to  sign  an  armistice  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February.  1949.  The  cost 
to  Israel  was  very  heavy,  but  she  held  her 
freedom. 

Determined  enemy  neighbors  drew  a  noose 
of  iron  and  tire  tight  about  Israel's  neck. 
But  the  people  of  Israel — survivors  of  Nazi 
death  camps — unwanted  and  cast  off  In  other 
lands — gained  increasing  strength  and  they 
gained  increasing  courage. 

They  tilled  the  soil  to  which  they  brought 
water.  They  built  commerce  and  they  built 
industry.  And  out  of  a  brown,  a  very  disnoal 
area  of  the  desert.  Israel  bloomed  green  and 
productive.  They  tilled  the  soil,  and  as  they 
sweated  and  labored,  they  carried  rifles  on 
their  backs  against  the  ever  present  threat  of 
attack  from  without. 


The  year  1956  brought  another  crisis,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  committed  nearly  two 
hundred  acts  of  aggression.  There  were  one 
hundred  sis  violations  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment by  Jordan  in  that  summer  of  1956. 

Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria  created  a  united 
military  command  and  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  make  war  on  Israel  and  to  reverse  the 
defeat  of  1948  and  1949.  The  Israeli  forces  did 
not  wait  to  be  attacked.  Tliey  struck  swiftly 
at  the  Egyptian  bases  that  had  been  prepared 
for  Israel's  destruction.  In  a  hundred  hours. 
It  was  all  over — the  Sinai  Peninsula  demili- 
tarized— the  menace  to  Israel  completely 
eliminated — the  Egyptian  blockade  of  the 
Red  Sea  completely  smashed.  Israel  could 
now  reach  Africa  and  could  reach  Asia.  And 
the  trade  so  necessary  to  Israel's  survival  at 
last  seemed  guaranteed. 

But  even  then,  tbe  enemy  would  not  ac- 
cept Israel  as  a  permanent  state.  And 
Oamal  Nasser,  madman  of  the  Nile,  urged 
on  by  his  Communist  cohorts  In  the  Krem- 
lin, threatened  the  mass  extermination— .i 
genocide — of  every  Israeli  man.  woman  and 
child.  Every  Jew  was  to  die  in  what  Nasser 
chose  to  call  his  own  holy  war.  Israel  ap- 
pealed to  the  world  to  stop  the  threat  of 
world  war  there.  None — not  a  single  one — 
lifted  a  finger  to  help. 

Moshe  Day  an,  the  one  eyed  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington of  Israel,  masterminded  the  1956  In- 
vasion of  Egypt.  And  eleven  years  later,  again 
led  the  men  and  women  and  children  of 
Israel  to  glorious  victory. 

Meanwhile,  the  nations  of  the  world  con- 
tinued to  stand  by.  In  June  of  1967,  when 
Israel  fought  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  our 
own  United  States  government  stated  it 
would  remain  neutral  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  Remain  neutral  at  a  time  like  thati 

Did  Israel  give  up?  Did  she  lie  down  la 
defeat?  No.  Tiny  Israel  said  she  would  go 
it  alone — would  again  fight  for  her  very  sur- 
vival. The  rest  is  glorious  history.  It  Is  the 
story  of  David  slaying  Ooliath.  It  is  the  story 
of  Israel's  fantastic  victory  over  the  Arabs 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

Those  major  blows  struck  in  the  first  few 
hours  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great- 
est military  achievements  of  all  time.  But 
the  point  is  that  Moshe  Dayan  and  his  brave 
troops  and  the  brave  people  of  Israel  fought 
to  win — to  win  through  to  complete  victory. 
And  Israel  refused  to  settle  for  anything  less. 

Now  I  ask  you.  is  it  any  wonder  that  tiny 
Israel,  fighting  for  her  air  lifeline  to  the  out- 
side world — takes  severe  reprisals  against 
those  who  would  cut  that  lifeline  to  the  out- 
side world?  Israel  says  she  cannot  accept  the 
\ioiation  of  her  air  routes.  That  this  action 
by  the  enemy  must  stop.  Israel  says  she  will 
defend  herself  against  aggression  wherever  it 
is   planned   and   wherever   it  is  carried  out. 

The  terrorist  band  that  struck  and  demol- 
ished an  Israeli  plane  in  Athens,  operated 
out  of  Beirut.  In  Beirut  is  located  the  orga- 
nization that  carried  out  that  dastardly  deed. 
And  from  Beirut  have  come  statements  pro- 
claiming Lebanon's  intention  of  continuing 
such  actions  against  the  state  of  Israel. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  tbe  man  on  the 
street  in  Israel  loudly  proclaims,  "The  re- 
prisal against  Beirut  had  to  be  performed. 
It  had  to  be  done.  First,  one  of  our  airlines 
was  hijacked  to  Algeria.  Then  another  was 
attacked  in  a  foreign  airport.  I  say  we  had 
to  do  It.  and  to  hell  with  world  opinion." 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  current  delibera- 
tions at  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  the  fact 
does  remain — tiny  Israel,  threatened  thou- 
sands of  times  since  she  liecame  a  state,  lias 
learned  she  can  rely  only  upon  her  own  peo- 
ple to  defend  herself  against  an  enemy  deter- 
mined vo  destroy  her.  And  surely  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  UJf.  refuses  to  condemn 
Russia  for  her  seizure  of  CzechoslovalLla — at 
a  moment  in  our  history  when  our  own  na- 
tion's commercial  airlines  are  being  hi- 
jacked, almost  on  schedule,  and  flown  to 
Communist  Cuba — at  a  moment  when  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  returns  to  tell  of  being 
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beaten,  kicked,  and  abused  by  the  Commu- 
nists—at a  moment  when  our  troops  are 
bogged  down  in  a  no  win  war.  If  you  please, 
aralnst  the  Communists  In  Vietnam— at  a 
moment  such  as  this,  surely  one  must  res«h 
out  to  embrace  and  to  applaud  the  eno^f 
of  a  nation  that  has  the  guts  and  has  the 
determination  to  say  to  ito  enemlM,  u 
you  insist  on  conUnulng  your  warlike  ac- 
tivities against  us.  if  you  continue  your  acts 
of  violence  upon  u»-then  we  will  answer  in 
kind." 

And  what  is  more,  the  brave  Israelis  mean 
exacOy  what  they  say.  In  a  world  of  double- 
talk  and  hyprocrisy.  the  Israelis  keep  their 
word.  

The  Miracle  of  Israel 


(By  George  Putnam) 
It  U  this  reporter's  opinion  that  again  the 
soviet  Union— yes,  the  same  bloodthirsty 
Communists  who  manipulated  Oamal  Nasser 
into  an  attempted  genocide  against  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  Israel— again,  these 
Communists  are  busy  behind  the  scenes  cre- 
ating dissension  and  bloodshed  in  the  Middle 
East.  ,  „ 

The  Soviet  Union  pushed  Oamal  Nasser—- 
the  Hitler  of  the  Nile— to  the  very  brink  of 
his  own  and  his  nation's  complete  desUuc- 
tlon  And  I  think  it  should  be  apparent  to 
anyone  that  Nasser,  who  talked  big  and 
fought  little,  was  acting  as  Moscow's  pawn 
and  that  Israel  was  only  the  first  objective  in 
a  Communist  determination  to  take  over  the 
entire  Middle  East. 

But  the  Arabs  should  know  now— as  the 
IsraelU  have  known  from  the  start — that 
Communist  Russia  has  no  love  for  Arab  or 
for  the  Jew  or  anybody  else.  The  aim  of  Com- 
munist Russia  is— by  manipulation,  by  cloak 
and  dagger  operations,  or  by  somebody  elses 
^ar^to  gain  complete  control  of  the  vast  oil 
resources  of  that  entire  region.  That's  the 
key  word— oU— in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Russian  fleet  has  not  moved  into  the 
Mediterranean  for  a  gin  rummy  tournament^ 
And  as  long  as  it  remains  there,  the  threat 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  going  to  remain 
there. 

Meanwhile.  It  la  America  that  has  con- 
tinued to  vaolllate— continued  to  allow  a 
vacuum  to  exist.  This  at  a  moment  when  all 
America  need  to  do  to  avoid  a  dangerous  con- 
frontation or  full  scale  war  in  «ie  Middle 
East  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  will 
guarantee  the  boundaries  of  Israel  against 
any  and  all  who  might  be  reckless  enough 
to  attempt  to  destroy  Israel. 

Now  isn't  it  significant  that  the  Commu- 
nUts.  having  again  created  an  explosive  sltu- 
atlon-a  situation  in  which  two  Middle  East 
naUons  are  at  each  other's  throat— now  run 
to  the  united  Nations  Security  CouncU,  dom- 
inated by  the  African  bloc,  and  there  plead 
for  sanctions  against  Israel— plead  for  a  ban 
on  all  civil  air  traffic  into  and  out  of  Israel. 

Aha— that's  what  Russia  wants.  To  cut 
off  Israel  from  the  ouUlde  world— to  elimi- 
nate all  clvU  air  traffic- all  air  commerce  to 
and  from  Israel.  That's  what  the  CommunlsU 

want.  T 

Now  instead  of  siding  with  the  enemy  i 
think  it  is  time  the  United  States,  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  tell  the  world  that  we Jtnow  exacUy 
who  the  troublemakers  are.  It  Is  Ume  the 
United  States  tell  the  world  that  thU  present 
Irrltotlon  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  a  single 
incident  unrelated  to  the  overall  and  c^- 
sumlng  problem— the  determination  of  So- 
XTRisSa  to  create  any  kind  of  a  dilemma 
any  kind  of  chaos,  vacuum.  In  that  area  and 
then  to  step  in  and  take  over. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  stand  up  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  and  speak  in  terms 
the  bulUes  Of  the  world  wlU  understand— 
teU  them  it  was  not  the  IsraeU  who  threat- 
ened to  destroy  their  neighbors— to  comfl^t 
a  genocide  upon  their  neighbors  and  their 
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wives  and  their  children.  It  was  not  the 
Israelis  who  threatened  to  push  their  neigh- 
bors into  the  sea.  It  was  not  the  Israelis  who 
shut  off  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  to  world  traffic. 
It  was  not  the  Israelis  who  threatened  to  re- 
duce their  neighbors'  homes  and  villages  to 

No  these  were  the  threats— the  continuing, 
every  day  threats  of  Oamal  Nasser  and  his 
Arab  cutthroats,  who  vowed  to  destroy  every 
Jew— man.  woman,  and  child.  It  is  Oamal 
Nasser  and  his  fellow  cutthroats  who  have 
sworn  to  never  recognize  the  State  of  Israel— 
never— and  to  never  rest  until  it  Is  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  speak  loud 
and  clear— stand  tall  and  straight— before 
the  United  Nations  and  tell  the  entire  world 
that  we  know  that  the  key  to  the  white  heat 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  rests— not  in 
Tel  Aviv  or  Cairo — or  Beirut  or  Amman — or 
Damascus— but  that  the  key  to  the  situation 
rests  in  the — Kremlin. 

It  is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  the  world 
must  be  reminded  again  and  again  that  the 
present  trouble  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  a 
single  unrelated  incident.  No.  it  is  part  of 
the  continuing  pattern  of  sabotage,  com- 
mando raids,  guerrilla  virarfare.  and  economic 
war  that  is  constantly  being  waged  against 
Israel  and  I  think  it  is  a  miracle  that  the 
Uny  state  of  Israel  has  managed  to  survive 
for  twenty  years.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  it  is 
able  to  survive  another  twenty  years. 

But  we  In  the  United  States— as  do  the 
Israelis— have  a  common  belief— it  Is  a  fer- 
vent belief— in  democracy.  And  we  also  be- 
lieve that  under  a  democracy,  we  can  work 
miracles— and  with  our  help,  the  miracle  or 
Israel  will  continue  to  live. 


JosT  Plain  Gots 


(By  Oeorge  Putnam) 
It  is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  the  hypo- 
crites representing  the  Kremlin  at  the  United 
NaUons  in  New  York,  and  at  the  diplomatic 
bargaining  tables  around  the  world,  are  act- 
ing completely  true  to  form,  and  therefore, 
we  should  reveal  them  for  exactly  what  they 
are. 

We  are  now  provided  with  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  expose  the  Communists  as  the 
ereatest  tyrants  of  all  time— murderers- 
cutthroats— International  gangsters— who 
have  erabbed  and  swallowed  a  third  of  the 
earth'l  surface  and  half  a  billion  freedom 
loving  people. 

Right  now  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  Communists  to  truly  concern 
themselves  with  settling  many  of  the  prob- 
lems they  have  brought  upon  the  world  in 
which  we  live— the  results  of  their  dabbling 
m  Korea,  Hungary,  Vietnam— and  Berlin  and 
Cuba  and  South  America— and  more  recent- 
ly next  door  In  Czechoslovakia— that  its 
time  to  tell  Russia  to  set  free  the  eighteen 
captive  nations  of  Europe  before  she  shows 
such  concern  for  the  Arabs  of  the  Middle 
East.  . 

But  instead  of  laying  it  on  the  line,  and 
telUng  the  world  the  Soviet  Union  couldn  t 
care  less  about  any  of  these  people— least  of 
an  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East— Instead  of 
oolntlng  out  that  Russia  wants  control  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  oil— in- 
stead of  showing  the  world  and  proving  the 
Dolnt  that  Communism  is  at  the  root  of  most 
^  this  world's  troubles— and  that  Russia  Is 
constantiy  fishing  In  troubled  waters— in- 
stead of  exposing  the  Russian  Communists 
for   prodding   and    arming    Nasser   and   the 
warmongers  of  the  Middle  East— instead  of 
labeling    Russia    the    world's    troublemaker^ 
who    will    make   sure    there    never   will    be 
peace  In  the  world,  because  she  Is  Intent  on 
tiding  over  all  of  us— yes,  Instead  of  putting 
aU  these  things  on  the  record— Instead  of 
branding  Communist  Russia  the  world  s  ag- 
gressor—we and  the  British  and  our  repre- 
I^Mattves    continue    to    play    the    Russian 
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Kame— Russian  roulette— and  we  are  aUowlng 
Russia,  at  this  moment,  to  accuse  us  of  the 
very  things  the  Communlsta  are  planning 
and  scheming  and  perpetrating. 

Today  the  Communists  accuse  our  United 
States  Sixth  Fleet  of  inspiring  Israeli  aggres- 
sion, meanwhile  claiming  Soviet  naval  forces 
are  in  the  Mediterranean  to  guard  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Arab  countries. 

And  again,  it  Is  the  Kremlin  that  accuses 
the  Israelis  of  being  singularly  guilty  of  ag- 
Kresslon.  Only  the  brilliant  Israeli  states- 
man-diplomat, Abba  Eban.  has  the  Intestinal 
fortitude  to  stand  up  and  call  Uie  Russian 
peace  overtures  what  they  are— out  and  out 

^  The  United  States  cannot  straddle  the 
fence— play  both  ends  against  the  middle- 
supply  both  waning  factions  with  the  weap- 
ons of  war— meanwhile  stating  that  we  will 
maintain  strict  neutrality  in  thought,  word, 

and  deed.  ^  j_i„fc 

It  is  Nasser  who  has  told  us  to  go  drink 
sea  water,  which  is  the  same  as  telling  us 
to  go  to  hell.  It  is  Nasser  who  has  thumbed 
his  nose  at  our  government  and  at  our  peo- 

■^^So  let's  face  It.  The  United  States  has  one 
friend  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  friend 
has  asked  so  very  llttie  from  us.  That  friend, 
standing  alone,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
enemies— her  back  to  the  sea— that  friend  is 
Israel.  Her  enemies  have  threatened  again 
and  again  to  push  her  into  the  sea  and  to 
commit   a    genocide   on   every   Israeli   man, 

woman  and  child.  ^  ,.    ^v.     r^„^ 

And  with  Russia's  help— with  the  Com- 
munists' help— this  could  happen  if  the 
United  States  refuses  now  to  take  arm. 
strong  action  to  guarantee  the  boundaries 
of  Israel— the  sanctity  of  its  existence-the 
perpetration  of  the  brave  people  of  Israe  _ 

Russia  must  be  exposed  now  as  the  world  s 
troublemaker.    But    I    ask.   where    have    we 
been''  What  have  we  allowed  to  happen  in 
the  last  couple  of  years?  Following  the  six 
day  war  In  June,  1967,  Soviet  prestige  suf- 
fered a  gigantic  blow.  She  could  no  longer 
be  known  as  the  protector  of  the  so-called 
National   Liberation   Front   and   the    move- 
meflt  She  had  failed  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  Nkrumah,   Sukarno,   Castro— and  Nasser. 
Red  China,  as  I  recall,  had  charged  Mos- 
cow with  being  a  coward.  Egypt  was  in  deep 
economic  trouble.  She  had  lost  half  of  her 
oil  holdings.  The  Arab  military  machine  was 
crushed.   The   Sixth   Fleet   rested   as  a   tre- 
mendous force   in   the   Mediterranean    And 
we    boasted    as    an    ally    the   ro^iKhes^    the 
toughest,  the  bravest  nation  In  the  Middle 
East— if  not  the  world- Israel. 

Israel's  Abba  Eban'stood  before  the  United 
Nations  and  he  charged  Russia  vrith  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  decency  in 
comparing  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  East  to 
the  Nazis  in  Germany.  And  he  reminded 
Russia's  Kosygln  that  It  was  the  Soviet  Union 
which  signed  a  non-aggression  pact  with 
Adolph  Hltier.  said  Abba  Eban  to  Russia  s 
Kosygln,  man  to  man,  face  to  face,  It  is 
easier  to  fly  to  the  moon  than  to  reconstruct 
a  broken  egg."  ^^  ..  _ 

This  is  the  kind  of  posture— these  are  the 
kind  of  words  that  the  Communists  under- 
stand. How  do  I  know?  Kosygln  walked  out 
at  the  U.N.  because  he  Just  couldn  t  take  it. 
But  what  became  of  that  position?  What 
became  of  that  advantage?  What  became  of 
that  opportunity,  won  by  the  brave  Israeli 
troops  on  the  field  of  battle?  What  became 
of  that  great  respect  for  Israel  in  the  world? 
•The   more  things  change,"  my  old  pro- 
fessor used   to  say.  "the  more  they  appear 
to  be  the  same."  And  too  often,  we  seem  to 
be  back  where  we  started. 

But  I  think  the  Russians  understand  one 
word.  America  once  showed  it-Israel  now 
has  it-it  was  part  of  our  heritage  and  our 
tradition.  It  may  not  be  a  Pjpasant  word^ 
but  it's  damned  meaningful.  The  word  Is— 
guts! 
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MAURICE  CHEVALIER 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  7.  1969 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  pay  trlbiite  to  a 
remarkable  man  who  at  age  80.  but  still 
seemingly  sigeless,  has  completed  one 
phase  of  his  career.  Many.  Including  my- 
self, consider  him  the  best  ambassador 
of  good  will  France  has  sent  to  the 
TTnlted  States  In  this  century. 

Recently  featured  in  many  American 
magazines.  Maurice  Chevalier  Is  a  man 
who  belongs  to  the  whole  world  as  much 
as  to  his  native  Prance.  He  Is  not  only  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  and  many  other 
Americans,  more  importantly,  he  Is  a 
stanch  and  abiding  friend  of  America. 
of  which  he  has  so  great  an  undersUnd- 
Ing.  Hft  lias,  more  than  any  other  In- 
dividuaU- performed  a  lasting  service  to 
both  his  own  country  and  ours  as  an  out- 
standing ambassador  of  good  will — rep- 
resenting the  American  people  In  France, 
humanizing  Americans  to  Frenchmen, 
easing  the  tensions  of  misunderstar.dlng 
that  have  occasionally  arisen  between 
our  respective  Governments.  His  sensi- 
tivity to  the  relationship  between  France 
and  America  has  resulted  in  a  diplo- 
matic performance  far  in  excess  of  that 
expected  of  an  entertainer,  no  matter 
how  great  his  art.  His  potential  as  a 
future  Interpreter  of  the  American  he 
knows  so  well  promises  equally  as  much 
as  his  past  endeavors  have  accomplished. 
In  short,  he  is  a  good  ambassador,  a 
master  of  the  art  which  is  understanding 
people. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  uncommon  humanity 
of  Maurice  Chevalier  that  colors  not  only 
his  career  but.  more  profoundly,  his  per- 
son. He  knows,  and  projects,  a  pure  joy 
of  living  that  awakens  in  his  audience 
a  feeling  of  goodness,  of  spontaneous 
well-being.  His  character  is  Imbued  with 
quality,  dignity,  and  taste. 

His  career  has  spanned  70  of  his  80 
years.  He  is  as  inseparable  from  the 
Paris  of  which  he  is  the  timeless  arche- 
type as  his  "little  sister"— the  Eiffel 
Tower.  Indeed,  he  exclaims,  the  little  sis- 
ter is  6  months  younger  than  he.  And 
yet.  like  her.  he  is  obUvious  to  time,  seem- 
ingly ageless. 

To  retire  is  the  beginning  ol  death — 

He  exclaims: 

I  am  an  old  man  who  refiwcs  to  be  an  old 
man. 

Thus  he  will  continue  to  make  records. 
to  supervise  television  shows,  to  project 
the  spirit  of  youth  to  his  admirers.  And 
he  will,  I  am  certain,  assume  with  In- 
creasing effectiveness  his  role  of  public 
service,  the  humanizing  influence  which 
Is  his  hallmark,  the  badge  of  his  Identity. 
Perhaps  an  American  film  producer  will 
see  the  potential  in  the  story  of  his 
remarkable  life  and  his  outlook  on  life. 

He  Is  a  man  who  believes  that  the 
crime  of  loving  is  to  forget;  and,  he  ex- 
plains, "I  never  forget."  Nor  is  he  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  He  has  been  the  spirit 
of  France,  the  essence  of  life  well  lived, 
far  too  long  for  his  warmth  and  vitality 
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quickly  to  diminish  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Nor  does  his  Oallic  spirit  give  evl- 
detMre  of  diminishing.  For,  as  he  has  said: 
An  artist  carries  on  tbrougbout  bla  life  a 
mysterloius,  unint«rrupt«d  conTersatlon  with 
hia  public. 

That  conversation  has  been  an  uninter- 
rupted dialog  of  good  will.  The  mystery 
lies  only  In  his  Inability  to  feel  the  baser 
and  petty  grudges  which  occasionally 
plague  the  best  of  men. 

I  am  proud  of  my  friendship  with 
Maurice  Chevalier:  and  I  anticipate 
many  more  years  of  rapport  between  the 
world  and  one  of  Its  greatest  and  most 
entertaining  and  most  significant  and 
beloved  citizens. 


Febniary  7,  1969 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRTSBNTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
Introducing  two  far-reaching  consimaer 
protection  bills.  In  doing  so,  it  is  only 
proper  that  I  acknowledge  an  important 
role  played  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league <Mr.  Rosenthal)  In  his  prepara- 
tion. 

DEPAaXMENT     OT    CONSUMEB     AFrAiaS     BILL 

EHirlng  the  last  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  large  number  of  Im- 
portant consimier  laws  but  without  any 
consideration  of  how  these  laws.  In  toto, 
shoiild  be  administered  or  by  whom. 
Thirty- three  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  In  Government  are  now  ad- 
ministering some  260  corwumer  protec- 
tion programs.  These  programs,  prolif- 
erated as  they  are  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment and  almost  always  administered 
by  agencies  having  overriding  Interests 
to  protect,  provide  the  American  con- 
sumer with  imeven  and  weak  protection. 

The  steadily  Increasing  body  of  con- 
sumer laws  to  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  Is  now  beyond  the 
cfBcient  reach  of  any  haphazard  com- 
bination of  agency  appendages.  This  was 
of  urban  problems  in  1965  when  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  En- 
velopment was  established ;  It  was  true  of 
transportation  problems  in  1966  when  the 
Department  of  Transportation  was  cre- 
ated: it  is  true  today  of  consumer 
problems. 

Two  recent  examples  of  the  organiza- 
tional weaknesses  in  the  Federal  con- 
sumer protection  apparatus  can  be  foimd 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
age and  Labeling  Act  and  in  title  I  of 
the  Credit  Production  Act — Truth-ln- 
Lendlng.  Administration  of  the  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  is  divided  among 
three  agencies — the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Truth-In-Lending  Act  Is  vested  in  nine 
separate  Federal  agencies. 

The  lesson  of  public  administration  in 
the  United  States  is  that  InefBdent  orga- 
nization inhibits  effective  policy.  If  con- 
sumer protection  at  the  Federal  level  Is  to 


be  truly  effective,  If  gaps  and  duplications 
In  consumer  programs  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated, then  a  single  institutional  frame- 
work for  action  must  be  created — a  Cabi- 
net-level department  devoted  exclusively 
to  representing  and  protecting  the  con- 
sumer Interest, 
anx  TO  paoviDE   rEOEB.^L   caANTs-iN-Ani   fo« 

TH«  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  STBENCTHBNINC  OF 
STATE      AND      LOCAL      CONSUMEB      PBOTECTION 

omcss 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  me  that 
consumer  protection,  like  so  many  other 
areas  of  great  public  concern,  requires  a 
joint  and  cooperative  effort  by  Govern- 
ment at  the  Federal,  Stete,  and  local 
levels.  Because  commerce  Is  frequently 
Interstate  in  character.  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  the  fortunes  of  consumers  will  be 
affected,  for  good  or  for  Ul.  by  Federal 
Consumer  programs,  practices  and 
procedures. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  essential  that  con- 
sumer problems  of  a  State  and  local 
nature  must  be  handled  effectively  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  con- 
sumer protection  efforts  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  are  being  hampered  by  weak- 
nesses and  inefUciencies  in  the  Federal 
consumer  protection  apparatus,  and  that 
consumer  protection  at  the  Federal  level 
Is  being  hampered  by  the  absence  of 
effective  consumer  protection  at  State 
and  local  levels.  As  a  result  Federal  and 
local  agencies  assigned  with  consumer 
responsibilities  are  deprived  of  valuable 
opportunities  to  exchange  information 
and  ideas  relative  to  fraudulent,  decep- 
tive, or  unfair  practices  that  disadvan- 
tage consumers. 

The  concept  of  providing  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  and  lo- 
calities for  the  establishment  or  strength- 
ening of  consumer  protection  offices  is 
not  new.  However,  the  legislation  which 
I  propose  avoids.  I  believe,  many  of  the 
weaknesses  of  prior  bills  on  this  subject. 

For  example,  prior  bills: 

First.  Have  vested  authority  for  the 
administration  of  the  consumer  grant 
program  in  either  the  Department  of 
Commerce — an  agency  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  producers — or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — an  agency  which  can 
barely  administer  existing  consumer  pro- 
tection laws.  My  bill  vests  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  Ills  new  Office  of  Consumer 
Services,  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  grant  program: 

Second.  Have  provided  for  a  single 
statewide  consumer  office  only  and. 
thereby,  would  have  effectively  blocked 
progressive  local  governments  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  My  bill  au- 
thorizes the  paiticipation  of  both  State 
and  local  governments. 

Third.  Have  authorized  Federal  funds 
on  a  nationwide  basis  only  thereby  rais- 
ing the  possibility  that  the  more  ag- 
gressive States  would  monopolize  all  or 
most  of  the  funds.  My  bill  sets  aside  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  each  of  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  on  an  equitable  basis  until 
such  time  as  a  State  or  local  government 
within  a  State  chooses  not  to  participate 
in  the  plan.  This.  I  believe,  will  encour- 
age the  establishment  or  strengthening 
of  consumer  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  all  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico: 
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Fourth.  Have  attempted  to  define  each 
and  every  type  of  action  that  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
simiers  in  the  marketplace.  My  bill, 
within  certain  guidelines  to  be  enforced 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  provides  the  States  and  lo- 
calities with  maximum  latitude  In  decid- 
ing what  type  of  act  violates  the  rights 
of  consumers  and  what  type  of  consumer 
program  is  most  likely  to  effectively  com- 
bat such  violations. 

Fifth.  Have  excluded  worthy  non- 
profit private  organizations  from  partici- 
pation in  the  grant  program.  My  bill  au- 
thorizes their  participation  when  they 
are  approved  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  summaries  of  the  two  consumer 
protection  bills  follow : 

SOMMABT  or  Legislation  To  Pbovide  Fed- 
EKAL  Block  Obants  to  States  and  Locali- 
ties FOB  THE  Establishment  and  Stkenoth- 
enino  or  CONSUMEB  Pbotection  Offices — 
This  Bill  Amends  the  Inteboovern  men- 
tal CooPEBATiON  Act  of  1968 


Sec.  701(a)(1)  and  (2).  This  section  Hnds 
that  protection  of  the  consumer  interest  in 
America  requires  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion of  and  a  Joint  effort  by  government  at 
the  Federal.  State  and  local  levels;  and  sUtes 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  strengthen 
cooperation  and  coordination  in  consumer 
protection  by  funding  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  localities  for  con- 
sumer offices. 

(b)    Authorizes   the   appropriation   of  the 
sum  of  $5  mUIlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970;  and  $7.5  million  and  $9  mil- 
lion for  the  two  successive  fiscal  years. 
Sec.  702.  Definitions 

Sec.  703.  Authorizes  the  SecreUry  of 
Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  through  his 
Office  of  Consumer  Services,  to  make  grants 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  704.  Directs  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  perform  certain  studies  and 
develop  Information  relative  to  the  effective- 
ness of  State  and  local  consumer  protection 
offices  and  the  adequacy  of  Federal  and 
State  cooperation  in  the  consumer  protec- 
tion field. 

Sec.  705(a)(1).  Allots  to  each  of  the  50 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
strengthening  consumer  offices,  $50,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970  and 
$75,000  and  $90,000  respecUvely  for  the  2 
successive  fiscal  years.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars Is  allotced  to  each  possession  for  each 
of  the  three  related  fiscal  years. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  three  stated 
fiscal  years,  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  is  authorized  to  receive  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder 
as  the  population  of  the  State  and  Puerto 
Rico  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  Provides  that  within  each  of  the  three 
named  fiscal  years,  the  unused  portion  of 
any  SUtes  allotment  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment   to   the   other   States. 

Sec.  706.  Provides  that  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment shall  be  eUglble  to  receive  Its  Fed- 
eral allotment  If — 

( 1 )  the  consumer  protection  office  has 
been  established  or  designated; 

(2)  the  consumer  protection  office  has 
submitted  a  Consumer  Plan  which  meets  the 
requlremenlB  of  Sec.  707; 

(3)  Federal  funds  wUl  not  supplant  State 
or  local  funds  In  those  Instances  when  an 
operating  consumer  protection  office  is  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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Sec.  707(a).  Requires  that  the  Consumer 
Plan,  pursuant  to  which  the  consumer  office 
shall  operate, 

(1)  be  In  such  form  and  In  such  detail 
as  may  be  required  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; but  affords  the  States  and  locallUes 
wide  latitude  In  establishing  consumer  pro- 
grams and  activities; 

(2)  provides  for  detailed  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  consumer  protection  agencies 
and  States  and  local  consumer  protection 
offices: 

(3)  sets  forth  appropriate  fiscal  controls 
and  accounting  procedures: 

(4)  prescribes  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  consumer  office,  which  shall  not 
exceed  TS  ^^f 

(c)  Authortzes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  withdraw  or  with- 
hold funds  from  consumer  offices  which  do 
not  substantially  comply  with  the  approved 
Consumer  Plan. 

Sec.  708.  When  the  total  dollar  amount 
necessary  to  fund  the  Consumer  Plans  of 
more  than  one  applicant  within  a  State  ex- 
ceeds the  allotment  available  to  that  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  select  which  plan(s)  shall  be 
funded  In  accordance  with  priorities  which 
he  shall  establish  by  regulation. 

Sec.  709.  Esteblishes  "due  process"  pro- 
cedures in  those  Instances  m  which  a  pro- 
posed Consumer  Plan  is  rejected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  funds  are  withdrawn  from  a  Plan  pre- 
viously approved. 

Sec.  710.  Requirement  for  annual  report 
from  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  administration  of  the  Act. 


SUMMARY  of  H.R.  6629— a  Bill  To  Establish 
A  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
Sections  1-4.  Title,  Establishment,  Officers 
and  their  duties. 

Section  5.  Sets  forth  the  broad  funcUons 
of  the  Department: 

To  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  consumers 
of  goods  and  services; 

To  present  the  consumer  viewpoint  before 
federal  departments  and  agencies  In  the  for- 
mulation of  policies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; 

To  represent  the  interests  of  consumers  of 
the  United  States  In  proceedings  before 
courts  and  regulatory  agencies; 

To  assemble,  evaluate  and  disseminate  in- 
formation helpful  to  consumers. 

Section  6.  Transfers  all  functions,  powers 
and   duties  of  certain  agencies  or  parts  of 
agencies  with  major  consumer  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Department  as  follows:    (1)   All 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  by  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labelling  Act  (PL  89-755;  80  Stat.  1296) ; 
and    (2)    All   functions,   powers   and   duties 
under  TlOe  I  (Truth-In-Lending  Act)  of  the 
Credit  Protection  Act  (PL  90-321 ) ;  (3)  Those 
elements   of   the   Consumer   and   Marketing 
Service,   Department   of   Agriculture,   which 
relate    to    the    standardization,    grading,    or 
classing  of  agricultural  commodities  for  con- 
sumer consumption;  (4)  All  functions,  pow- 
ers  and   duties   vested   In   the  Secretary  of 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  which 
relate  to  establishing  for  any  food  a  reason- 
able   definition    and    standard    of    Identity, 
standard  of  quality,  and/or  standards  of  fill 
of  container  and  the  misbranding  of  food; 
(5)   The  division  of  prices  and  cost  of  living 
at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  (6)  The  Home  Economics 
Research  Branch  and  the  Human  Nutrition 
Research    Branch    of    the    Agricultural    Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Section  7.  Authorizes  the  Department  to 
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appear  before  any  regulatory  agency  and 
most  courts  of  the  United  States  on  matters 
or  proceedings  affecUng  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States. 

Authorizes  the  Department  to  appear  be- 
fore any  department  or  independent  agency 
of  the  United  States  whenever  there  is  pend- 
ing any  matter  the  determination  of  which 
affects  substantially  the  interests  of  con- 
sumer within  the  United  States. 

Section  8.  Requires  the  Department  to  re- 
ceive, evaluate  and  take  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  complaints  concerning  com- 
mercial and  trade  practices  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  consumers.  Action  to  secure 
relief  for  a  complainant  would  be  taken  by 
the  Department  in  those  Instances  when  the 
subject  matter  of  the  complaint  falls  within 
the  Departments  jurisdiction.  Complaints 
Involving  the  jurisdiction  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  would  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  agency. 

Similar  action  would  be  Uiken  or  requested 
by  the  Department  whenever  the  Department 
received  Information  disclosing  a  probable 
violation  of  ( 1 )  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
(2)  any  rule  or  order  of  any  administrative 
officer  or  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  any  Judgments,  decree,  or  order 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
the  interests  of  consumers. 

Section  9.  Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment an  office  of  consumer  information  pre- 
sided over  by  an  Assistant  Secretary.  This 
office  would  be  responsible  for  providing  con- 
sumers with  information  and  data  concern- 
ing ( 1 )  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  De- 
partment, and  (2)  problems  encountered  by 
consumers  generally  within  the  United 
States,  including  particular  practices  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  consumers. 
(3)  information  within  the  possession  of  the 
federal  government  relating  to  consumer 
products. 

Section  10.  Establishes  as  a  semi-autono- 
mous unit  within  the  Department  a  National 
Consumer  Information  Foundation.  The 
Foundation  would  admtntster  a  volunuiry 
program  under  which  manufacturers  would 
submit  their  products  for  testing  against 
specified  performance  characteristics.  The 
comparative  results  of  these  tests  would  be 
indicated  on  information  tags  affixed  to  the 
product  in  order  that  the  consumer  nUght  be 
better  able  to  judge  the  relative  merits  of 
competing  products. 

Section  11.  Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment an  Office  of  Consumer  Safety  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary.  This  office  shall 
conduct  a  continuing  study  of  the  safety  of 
household  producU  and  shall  IdenUfy  and 
publish  information  concerning  these  prod- 
ucts determined  to  present  an  unreasonable 
hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

Section  12.  Establishes  an  Institute  for 
Consumer  Research,  the  major  responsibili- 
ties of  which  are  to  test  products  for  the 
Consumer  Information  Foundation  and  make 
recommendations  to  other  agencies  of  the 
government  as  to  the  need  for  consumer 
research  of  various  kinds. 

Section'  13.  Requires  the  Department  to 
conduct  economic  surveys  and  investigations 
with  respect  to  a  wide  range  of  consumer 
interests. 

Sections  14-17.  Administrauve  services, 
saving  provision,  definitions  and  appropria- 
tions. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

r  HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  7.  1969 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,    during 
the   last  session  of   Congress   approxi- 
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mately  100  Federal  revenue-sharing  bllla 
were  Introduced.  Several  slmUar  meas- 
ures have  already  been  Introduced  this 
session,  and  I  Intend  to  reintroduce  my 
bill  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  a  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Tennessee  General  As- 
sembly calling  for  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HoirsB  Joint   Rfmolition  8 
(By  Huettel,  Dunavant.  Weldon,   A»he.  and 

Krleg) 
A  resolution  to  petition  U>e  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  con- 
sider legislation  leading  to  the  annual  re- 
turn of  a  portion  of  federal  tax  revenue  to 
the  states  without  conditions  or  guide- 
lines 

Whereas,  the  flscul  needs  of  the  sUtes  liave 
re^ohed  sucta  high  proportions  and  are  ever 
1  ncc«asUi{t>and 

Whereas,  the  high  rate  of  federal  taxation 
on  the  citizens,  businesses,  and  Industries  of 
the  states  makes  further  adequate  taxation 
by  the  states  for  these  needs  extremely  bur- 
densome: and 

Whereas,  the  priority  of  needs  and  the 
equitable  disbursement  of  lunds  for  each 
state  can  best  be  determined  by  the  legis- 
lature of  each  state:  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  86th  General  .\88embly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  Concurring. 
That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  petitioned  to  consider  leg- 
islation leading  to  the  annual  return  of  ;i 
portion  of  federal  tax  revenue  to  the  stifes 
exclusive  of  condltlon-i  or  guideline?;. 


WASHINGTON   TO  BE   FOOTBALL 
CAPTTAL:    LOMBARDI 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  the  advent  of  Vlnce  Lombardi  means 
a  great  deal  to  the  thousands  of  football 
fans,  not  only  here  m  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  but  throughout  the  country. 
Coach  Lombardls  •commitment  to  ex- 
cellence" offers  a  note  of  encouragement 
to  all  of  us  who  have  waited  in  vain  for 
something  to  cheer  about  on  those  long 
Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Stadium. 

Martin  F.  Nolan,  the  astute  national 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
pointed  out  that  as  the  "new  director  of 
policy  planning  for  offense  and  defense". 
Coach  Lombardls  regime  "would  allevi- 
ate suffering  among  the  most  destitute  of 
■forgotten  Americans  —followers  of  the 
Washington  Redskins  football  team." 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
Mr.  Nolan's  observations  taken  from  to- 
day's Boston  Globe: 

Washington    To   Be   PtoOTSALL   Capital: 

Lombardi 

(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 

Washinctok. — The  most  forceful  public 
ftcu'"  here  since  Teddy  Roosevelt  announced 
his    jjtt  tough"  policy  ye.=iterday. 
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Vincent  T.  Lombardi,  new  director  of  the 
bureau  of  policy  planning  for  offense  and 
defense,  Indicated  that  his  regime  would 
alleviate  suffering  among  the  moat  destitute 
of  "forgotten  Americans" — followers  of  the 
Washington  Redskins  football  team. 

The  new  head  coach,  general  manager  and 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Redskins 
romped  through  his  first  press  conference 
here,  an  elfin  grin  creasing  his  broad  flat  face. 
Loml>«rdrs  left-wing  philosophy  Is  gen- 
erally confined  to  that  side  of  the  won-and- 
lost  column,  but  yesterday  he  was  as  liberal 
as  A  Manhattan  congressman,  freely  fore- 
casting that  Washington  would  soon  lie  "the 
football  capital  of  the  world." 

He  offered  one  note  of  con.scrvatlam.  say- 
ing "despite  what  you  may  have  heard,  1 
cant  walk  on  the  Potomac,  even  when  Its 
froaen." 

Freed  from  hia  chores  at  Oreen  Bay.  Wis  . 
Lombardi  was  «»  blunt  as  conscience  would 
allow.  "There  are  great  and  wonderful  people 
at  Oreen  Bay  and  you  guys  should  say  that." 
he  said. 

Then  why  had  he  left?  "The  East  appealed 
to  me.  I've  been  on  Easterner  all  my  life.  And 
the  city  appealed  to  me.  Washington  Is  the 
Capital." 

"Ed  Williams  appealed  to  me."  he  said  of 
the  Redskins'  president,  who  sat  near  Lom- 
bardi during  the  press  session  at  the  Chande- 
lier Room  of  the  Sheraton  Carlton  Hotel. 

As  a  high-powered  lawyer.  Williams  has 
cowed  many  a  Jury:  yesterday  he  seemed  as 
meek  as  a  l.iw  »tudent  In  tow  with  Clarence 
Darrow. 

What  win  be  the  coach's  working  relation- 
ship with  the  club's  president.  Lombard!  was 
asked.  Williams  piped  up  for  the  only  time: 
"I  asked  him  If  I  can  have  my  same  f>eason'.s 
.oeats  next  year."  Lombardi  added  "I  now  have 
Mr.  William's  office."  thus  ending  .ill  doubt 
of  Lumburdlan  hegemony. 

Lombardi  explained  why  he  returned  to 
active  coaching:  'It  was  the  biggest  mistake 
I  ever  made,  leaving  the  field.  It  was  stupid." 
And  had  Mrs  Lombardi  dutifully  comforted 
him  during  hl.s  frustrating  year  of  general 
inaiiHgerfhlp  nt  Oreen  Bay?  "She  told  me  I 
wa,s  -.1  damn  loo!  to  give  up  coaching.  She's 
glad  I'm  going  back  to  it." 

The  Wizard  of  the  Packers  succeeds  Otto 
Or.iham.  former  quarterback  of  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  whose  tirst  efforts  at  pro  coaching 
failed  to  live  up  to  expectations.  Nearly  every 
Monday.  Orahiim  would  explain  the  team's 
loas  to  "ment'il  errors"  on  the  part  of  his 
charges. 

Lombardi  too  Is  an  amateur  psychoanalyst, 
but  seems  less  tolerant  of  error  than  Graham. 
"Being  hard  nosed  Isn't  physical.  It's  mental. 
I  mean,  when  you  put  on  your  panta.  you 
.should  be  physically  tough  to  begin  with." 

Later.  Lombardi  almost  blushed  when 
.i.-iked  if  he  were  ns  tough  as  his  reputation. 
"No.  not  really.  I'm  a  soft  guy  at  heart." 

On  his  favorite  subject,  a  running  game, 
the  former  Fordham  "block  of  granite  "  lapsed 
enthusiastic.  I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  coaching  a  ruiuilng  game.  I  person- 
alty like  it  It  makes  you  a  little  more  hard 
nosed.  You  know,  you  don't  have  to  have 
great  runners.  You  tio  have  to  have  great 
blockers." 

Among  the  Packers.  Lombardi  had  such — 
Forest  Gregg.  Bob  Skoronskl  and  Jerry 
Kramer,  whose  'Oreen  Bay  Diary"  placed 
him  on  the  best  seller  list. 

The  most  famous  Washington  Redskin  is 
Sonny  Jurgensen.  the  former  Duke  ace.  whom 
Lombardi  paycoanalysed  as  "a  great  quarter- 
back, a  great  passer  with  great  receivers,  a 
quarterback  with  courage." 

In  Washington,  Jurgensen  Is  noted  more 
for  bis  flamboyant  behavior  after  hours  and 
a  waistline  of  consequent  proportions. 

In  that  connection,  someone  asked  Lom- 
bardi If  there  might  be  more  "distractions" 
In  Washington  than  In  Green  Bay 
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"I  know  what  you  mean  by  distractions" 
the  coach  replied.  "The  city  of  Washington 
may  have  a  lot  of  bars,  but  Oreen  Bay  has 
15  times  as  many.  They  have  one  on  every 
comer  and  two  or  three  In  between.  We'll 
handle  things  all  right  and  have  as  few  rules 
as  we  can  get  away  with." 

Despite  any  Redskins'  past  peccadilloes,  be 
said,  "everyone  starts  fresh.  It's  the  only  de- 
cent way.  It's  the  only  poasible  way— every- 
one will  be  a  new  face." 

Win  Vlnce  Lombardi  have  a  new  face? 

The  answer  from  a  glowering,  half  frown, 
half-grin:  "I  don't  think  that's  necessary." 


THE     SITUATION     IN     CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA—FEEDING   THE   FLAMES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Soviets  moved  into  Czechoslovakia 
last  year,  many  foreign  observers  felt 
that  traditional  Communist  suppression 
would  fail.  Thus  far  this  view  has  been 
upheld,  for  a  new  Czech  spirit  Is  in  evi- 
dence. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  State 
newspaper,  Columbia,  S.C..  on  February 
3  points  out  that  the  spirit  of  the  Czech 
people,  especially  the  youth,  remains  un- 
daimted,  and  that  the  public  sorrowing 
for  young  Jan  Palach  indicates  that  the 
Czech  reformers  are  not  through  yet. 

The  editorial  further  states  that,  al- 
though pleadings  by  older  onlookers  to 
avoid  trouble  are  almost  certainly  a  re- 
flection of  the  ofBcial  line,  young  Czechs, 
well  schooled  in  the  police  state  mental- 
ity, detect  an  element  of  sophistry  in  the 
argument. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
found statement  in  this  excellent  edi- 
torial Is  found  in  the  last  sentence,  which 
states : 

Freedom,  not  blavery.  Is  the  natural  state 
of  man;  and  the  desire  to  be  free  burns  most 
passionately  where  freedom  Is  most  passion- 
ately suppresMd. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Feeding 
the  Flames"  in  the  State,  February  3, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Feedinu   The   Flames 

When  Soviet  tanks  and  troops  moved  Into 
Czechoslovakia  last  year,  many  foreign  ob- 
servers expressed  the  view  that  traditional 
Communist  suppression  would  fall.  A  new 
Czech  spirit  had  been  bom,  the  reasoning 
went,  and  Soviet  occupation  would  serve 
chiefly  to  foment  even  more  passionate  re- 
sentments. So  far,  eventa  have  proved  thein 
right. 

The  Dubcek  government,  concerned  for  lt» 
life,  has  made  the  concessions  demanded  of 
It,  and  the  Russian  troope  have  been  with- 
drawn. But  the  Czech  spirit  remains,  un- 
daimted  by  Russian  bayoneta.  The  seU-lm- 
molatlon  of  young  Jan  Palach  and  the  public 
sorrowing  In  his  memory  are  clear  Indica- 
tions that  Czech  reformers  are  not  through 
yet. 

Even  leaders  of  the  "establishment"— uni- 
versity rectors  and  other  notables  who  owe 


their  lucrative  statu*  to  the  Communist 
Party  apparatus— have  Joined  In  the  mourn- 
ing Their  participation  very  plainly  la  In- 
tended to  moderate  anU-Sovlet  proteste,  but 
the  protesto  have  occurred  anyway  and  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  suggest  that  the  pro- 
test movement  wUl  not  be  so  easily  con- 
trolled. ,    J    „_  T„ 

•Several  tUnes  Sunday,"  United  Press  In- 
ternational reports,  "teenagers  started  heated 
argumenta  with  police  cordoning  off  U»e 
monument  of  St.  Wencelas.  which  had  be- 
come a  memorial  to  Palach,  and  Ignored 
pleas  by  older  onlookers  to  avoid  trouble. 
Dozens  of  the  demonstrators  were  arrested, 
according  to  a  government  announcement, 
but  hundreds  participated  In  the  action  and 
escaped.  ,     .       .,     . 

Statementa  by  the  "older  onlookers  al- 
most certainly  were  a  reflecUon  of  the  offi- 
cial line  which  all  along  has  InaUted  with 
some  logic  that  anythUig  short  of  sheepish 
submission  may  result  In  renewed  occupa- 
tion Young  Czechs,  well  schooled  In  the 
police  stata  mentality,  detect  an  element  of 
sophistry  In  the  argument. 

The  weekly  newspaper  Zitrek  sununed  up 
the  youthful  viewpoint  In  an  article  last 
week.  "We  are  still  admlnlitered,"  the  paper 
said  "by  frightened  bureaucrats,  angry,  aging 
poUtlclans  who  stUl  maintain  their  Influence 
and.  whUe  speakUig  of  democracy,  would 
really  prefer  to  reintroduce  the  whip." 

It  Is  an  analysU  that  may  not  be  dismissed 
out  of  hand.  The  Dubcek  regime  first  Intro- 
duced reforms  at  the  Insistence  of  restless 
elemanta  whoee  number  was  such  that  they 
couldTnot  be  safely  Ignored.  Then  came  the 
Russians,  and  It  became  safer  to  Ignore  Czech 
reformers  than  to  anger  the  Soviets.  But  the 
restlessness  remains.  It  grows,  In  fact.  It 
feeds  dally  on  the  hopelessness  engendered 
toy  Dubcek's  accommodation  with  the  Rus- 
sian CommunlsU. 

What  remains  unanswered  Is  whether  tne 
new  Czech  spirit  can  be  contained  short  of 
a  complete  return  to  old-fashioned  poUce 
■tata  methods.  And  even  If  the  Czechs  are 
beaten  Into  submission,  the  Communist  di- 
lemma wUl  remain.  Freedom,  not  slavery.  Is 
the  natural  state  of  man;  and  the  desire  to 
be  free  bums  most  passionately  where  free- 
dom Is  most  passionately  suppressed. 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  W.  DELZELL.  RE- 
TIRED CHAIRMAN,  PORTLAND 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 


HON.  MARK  HATFIELD 

or  oaaooN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  7. 1969 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  private  utility  industry 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
DelzeU,  died  recently  after  many  years  of 
service  to  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Co.  Mr.  Delzell  was  an  avid  advocate  of 
private  enterprise  and  also  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  Government  on  hydro- 
electric projects  in  the  Columbia  River 

Basin.  ^    ^     x. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  editorials  about 
Mr.  DelzeU  published  in  the  Oregonian 
and  the  Oregon  Journal 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  Jan.  24,   19691 
Deuxix  Helped  BunJ>  Region 

Thomaa  W.  Delzell,  former  chief  executive 
of  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  (PGE)  was 
the  kind  of  man  who.  In  h!«  own  way,  helped 
rebtilld    the    tategrity    of    the    depression- 
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damaged  free  enterprise  system  and  prove 
at  the  same  time  that  free  enterprisers  have 
a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

Mr  Delzell's  rise  to  an  executive  post  with 
the  Portland-based  private  utiUty  followed 
eight  years  of  service  as  an  Independent 
trustee,  appointed,  along  with  R.  L.  Clark, 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  to  reorganize  the 
bankrupt  Portland  Electric  Power  Co. 

What  was  then  described  as  one  of  the 
most  compUcated  power  company  reorgani- 
zations in  the  history  of  the  West  left  PGE. 
in  1948,  free  and  clear  of  old  scandals  and 
encumbrances  but  still  forced  to  prove  Itself 
at  the  time  of  a  rising  tide  of  public  power. 
Along  with  others  in  the  company,  Mr 
Delzell  who  became  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer,  helped  PGE  prove 
Itself  and  It  became  both  a  thriving  enter- 
prise and  a  corporate  "good  citizen." 

Not  only  did  the  company  concern  lt«elf 
with  problems  relating  to  the  over-all  well- 
being  of  the  community  and  region.  Mr.  Del- 
zeU himself  gave  vigorous  leadership  to  civic, 
educational  and  social  welfare  activities. 

While  he  remained  thoroughly  a  private 
enterprise  man.  he  came  to  see  that  Ideo- 
logical confUcts  carried  to  an  extreme  could 
damage  the  region's  progress.  It  was  during 
his  tenure  that  PGE,  along  with  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  began  the  steps  which 
have  led  now  to  private-public  power  co- 
operation on  a  scale  that  opens  up  bright, 
new   vistas  for  the  region. 

Mr  Delzell,  a  product  of  the  depression 
era.  knew  what  It  was  to  be  down  as  well 
as  up  Friends  who  remember  him  through 
bad  times  and  good  say  he  was  always  a 
kindly  and  decent  man  in  both  his  business 
and  social  relationships. 

This  quality,  along  with  hU  obvious  tal- 
ents Is  one  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Delzell,  who 
died  the  other  day,  leaves  a  legacy  of  both 
affection  and  respect,  as  well  as  appreciation 
for  the  very  real  contribution  he  made  to  the 
advancement  of  this  conununlty  and  region. 

[From  the  Oregonian.  Jan.  22,  1969) 
Thomas  W.  Delzell 
The  death  of  Thomas  W.  DelzeU,  retired 
chaU-man  of  the  board  of  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.,  foUowlng  closely  the  death  of 
Paul  B.  McKee,  his  counterpart  at  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  marks  the  close  of  an  era 
of  the  electric  utility  Industry  in  Oregon 
and  the  Northwest. 

The  period  In  which  these  two  executives 
and  vigorous  civic  leaders  thrived  was  one 
In  which  the  investor-owned  utUltles  emerged 
from  the  Great  Depression  and  the  stigma  of 
the  "Insull  era."  fought  off  the  burgeoning 
public  power  movement  and  created  com- 
petitive, highly  efficient  and  highly  profitable 
businesses  under  public  regulation  but  pri- 
vate control. 

Tom  DelzeU,  who  entered  the  utlUty  busi- 
ness at  CaUfornla-Oregon  Power  Co.,  was 
appointed  one  of  two  independent  trustees 
of  the  falUng  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  in 
1939  The  company,  renamed  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  divested  of  Its  streetcars  and 
railroad,  survived.  Mr.  Delzell  became  board 
chairman  and  PGE  grew  and  prospered  as  It 
suppUed  the  energy  for  homes,  busmesses 
and  industries  at  rates  competitive  with 
those  offered  by  public  power  In  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Delzell  fought  vigorously  to  obtain  for 
private  utilities  a  "fair  share"  of  power  from 
the  federal  dams  on  the  Columbia.  Palling  to 
Impress  Congress  with  need  for  a  change  In 
the  pubUc  power  preference  clause,  Mr. 
DelzeU  not  only  increased  his  company's 
hydropower  generating  capacity— moving 
from  the  Clackamas  and  Willamette  to  the 
Deschutes  River— but  Joined  his  company 
with  public,  non-federal  power  agencies  In 
Joint  financing  of  great  dams  on  the 
Columbia. 

When  Mr.  Delzell  left  the  PGE  chairman- 
ship in  1965— after  the  best  year  to  that  time 
In  PGE's  history,  $57.1  million  m  gross  reve- 
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nues— the  new  era  of  cooperative  agreement 
among  private  utilities,  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties and  the  federal  agencies  was  already 
under  way.  The  concept  of  Joint  financing 
and  power  Interchange  providing  the  life 
blood  of  regional  growth  now  Is  being  car- 
ried much  further  by  such  younger  leaders 
as  PGE's  President  Prank  Warren  and  PP&L's 
President  Don  Frlsbee. 

Tom  Delzell,  like  Paul  McKee,  was  a  fighter 
against  public  ownership  and  government 
domination.  But  he  came  to  see — as  did  his 
earlier  opponents  In  the  public  utility  field- 
that  the  greatest  beneflta  for  his  own  com- 
pany and  the  people  of  the  Northwest  lay  in 
cooperation.  His  ovm  contribution  was  of 
great  value,  not  only  to  business  and  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  community  and  state  proj- 
ects and  functions  to  which  he  gave  much  of 
his  time. 


THE  PROPOSED  REGULATION  QfP 
THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION  ON  CIGARETTE  AD- 
VERTISING 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7.  1969 
Mr,  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  comment  on  the  recently  proposed 
regulation  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  which  would  ban  all 
cigarette  advertising  from  the  broadcast 
media. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  unfortunate,  and 
most  inherently  dangerous  aspect  of  this 
proposal  is  the  assumption,  by  the  FCC, 
of  the  answers  to  many  questions  which 
have  as  yet  not  otherwise  been  adequate- 
ly answered.  And  if  all  of  the  assumed 
answers  of  the  Commission  should  be  cor- 
rect, and  I  submit  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case,  this  is  not  the  sound  and  ap- 
propriate approach  to  solving  a  major 
health  problem.  The  obvious  inequities 
and  implications  of  this  proposal  are  too 
numerous  and  too  patent  to  discuss  them 
all  now.  But  consider  the  most  significant. 
I  cannot  imderstand  the  theory  of  equity 
and  propriety  which  would  sustain  the 
illegality  of  advertising  cigarettes  on  ra- 
dio and  television  only,  while  leaving  it 
imaffected  in  the  other  media.  Further- 
more, how  can  any  advertising  be  made 
illegal  while  it  is  not  illegal  to  manu- 
facture, sell,  possess,  or  use  cigarettes? 
This  latter  assumption  is  especially  dif- 
ficult to  understand  when  there  has  been 
no  effort  or  suggestion  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  regtilate  these  as- 
pects of  the  industry  and  society. 

Consider  also  that  if  we  permit  the 
FCC's  ban  on  the  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes to  stand,  would  not  that  agency 
also  be  justified  in  prohibiting  altogether 
the  appearance  of  or  mention  of  smoking 
in  the  broadcast  media?  How  far  would 
this  have  to  be  extended  before  we  would 
all  caU  it  what  it  in  fact  is.  Federal  cen- 
sorship? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  FCC  is  well  intentioned  in  its 
proposal  and  that  it  has  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation  uppermost.  But  if  cigarette 
smoking  is  as  dangerous  to  health  as  the 
Commission  implies,  then  siu-ely  there 
are  more  effective  and  more  appropriate 
means  of  improving  and  protecting  the 
health  of  the  Nation  than  censorship. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ani  most  reliably  in- 
formed that  if  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  tax  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  were  to  be  invested  in  cancer 
research,  a  cure,  or  means  for  preventing 
cancer,  would  be  forthcoming  in  a  very 
short  time. 

If  this  is  true,  imagine  the  speed  witli 
which  a  breakthrough  might  be  obtained 
if  the  Federal  Government  and  the  to- 
bacco industry  were  to  jointly  sponsor 
an  intensified  effort  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer,  and  to  determine  If  the  harmful 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  If  any,  could 
be  eliminated.  Certainly  this  would  be  an 
example  in  the  finest  tradition  of  gov- 
ernment and  industry  cooperating  to 
solve  problems  of  mutual  concern  and 
of  aiding  one  of  the  most  significant 
humanitarian  endeavors  of  our  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  this 
Congress,  Instead  of  letting  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  regulatory  agencies 
expire,  thereby  letting  each  to  Independ- 
ently purstMf  its  own  pet  plan  for  solving 
the  WatloftV  problems,  let  us  maintain 
and  exercise  our  appropriate  responsi- 
bility in  this  most  important  matter.  Let 
us  strongly  urge,  insist  if  need  be.  that 
the  administration  and  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry jointly  underwrite  immediately  a 
crash  research  program  in  cancer  to  find 
the  cures  and  the  scientific  means  of  pre- 
venting cancer,  and  let  us  do  it  without 
further  delay  or  debate. 


NEW   CAREERS  AND  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President. 

perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  but 
as  yet  unheralded  concepts  in  the  field  of 
manpower  training  and  development  is 
that  of  new  careers.  Although  woven 
Into  the  fabric  of  many  of  our  laws,  in- 
cluding the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  it  has  yet 
to  receive  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion that  is  its  due.  One  of  the  leading 
experts  in  the  field  of  new  careers  is  Dr. 
Russell  A.  Nixon  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Unemployed  at  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Social  Work,  New  York 
University. 

Last  November  Dr.  NLxon  made  the 
keynote  speech  at  the  research  utilization 
conference  on  "Rehabilitation  in  Poverty 
Settings"  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Rehabilitation  and  Special  Education 
of  Northeastern  University,  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  collaboration  with  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Although  broad  in  scope,  the  speech 
sheds  considerable  light  on  the  field  of 
new  careers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Nix- 
on's speech,  entitled  "Poverty  in  the 
United  States — Some  Implications  for 
Rehabilitation  Research  and  Action."  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

POVniTV   IN  THB  UNITM  ST»TE8— SOME   IMPLI- 
CATIONS  (OR   RKHABII TTATION    RCSCARCH    AND 

Action 
(By  Russell  A.  Nixon.  Ph  D  ,  New  York 
University  I 

Till*  conference  whlcii  brin'gs  together  per- 
sonnel and  perspectives  of  the  nation's  reh.t- 
bllltation  jtnd  anil-poverty  progrnms  is  very 
timely  .iiid  relevant  to  our  most  pressing  nn- 
tlonnl  problem.^.  Its  Initiators  and  planners 
are  to  t>e  congratiiUted.  We  :ire  meeting  at  n 
time  when,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  a  signifi- 
cant convergence  is  developing  between  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  the  manpower  anti- 
poverty  programs  of  the  country.  It  Is  a  time 
of  critical  over-all  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  national  efforts  to  end  poverty 
and  poverty-creating  unemployment.  This  Is 
nlso  a  time  when  a  major  new  Congressional 
mandate  has  Just  been  given  to  the  rehabili- 
tation services  requiring  them  to  help  meet 
the  vocational  needs  of  thoae  disabled 
by  social  and  economic  handicaps — the  so- 
called  "hard  core" — structural  unemployed — 
and  to  reach  more  deeply  Into  the  ranks  of 
poverty  to  serve  the  traditional  target  popu- 
lation with  physical  and  mental  handicaps. 

The  continued  existence — after  92  months 
of  uninterrupted  economic  advance — of  mas- 
sive economic  privation  caused  primarily  by 
the  lack  of  good  and  realistic  employment 
opportunities  for  everyone  Is  Irrevocably  high 
on  our  national  agenda.  Election  results  and 
variations  In  offlclal  and  political  commit- 
ment^ cannot  really  change  this  emphasis. 
The  dynamite  of  public  and  private  poverty 
lies  with  a  thousand  fuses  under  every  city. 
Studying  thoae  areas  where  the  fuses  were 
lit  In  1967.  the  bipartisan  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  concluded: 

"Pervasive  unemployment  and  under-em- 
plosrment  are  the  most  persistent  and  se- 
rious grievances  In  minority  areas.  They  are 
Inextricably  linked  to  the  problem  of  civil 
disorder.  Despite  growing  federal  expendi- 
tures for  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs  .  .  .  at>out  two  million — white 
and  non-white — are  permanently  unem- 
ployed. About  ten  million  are  underemployed, 
of  whom  6.5  million  work  full  time  for  wages 
below  the  poverty  line  . . ."  (Report  of  the  Wa- 
tional  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders. March  1,  1968). 

For  almost  a  decade  the  country  has  been 
engaged  In  extensive  study,  legislative  action, 
program  Implementation  and  experimenta- 
tion aimed  at  the  poverty  and  manpower 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  quarter  of 
our  population.  It  was  In  1959  that  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy's  (D-Mlnn.)  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems 
with  Dr.  Sar  Levltan  as  its  Research  Director, 
held  wide  ranging  hearings  and  reconunended 
national  action  to  combat  unemployment. 
There  followed  a  whole  series  of  legislative 
enactments:  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  OfTenses  Control  Act  In  1961,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963. 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  In  1964,  and  a 
series  of  civil  rights,  education,  health,  urban 
affairs,  and  other  manpower  related  laws. 
During  this  almost  10  year  period  many  poor 
persons  have  received  valuable  assistance, 
government  and  other  concerned  persons 
have  performed  some  extraordinary  services, 
much  experience  has  t>een  had  and  valu- 
able lessons  have  t>een  learned.  But  with  all 
this,  two  grave  facts  miut  be  confronted: 

First — The  Poverty  Cycle  has  not  been 
broken.  The  latest  analysis  by  MolUe  Orshan- 
sky  of  the  Social  Security  Board  tells  us  that 
In  1966  fifty  million  Americans — 25  percent 
of  the  total  population — were  "economically 
deprived."  This  income  level  is  described  by 
Miss  Orahansky  as  one  that  "by  no  means 
gtiarantees    that    diets    will    be    adequate. 
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( while)  families  spending  less  are  more  likely 
to  have  diets  falling  below  the  recommended 
allowances  for  some  Important  nutrients." 
lOrshanskv,  "Counting  the  Poor:  Another 
Uwk  at  the  Poverty  Profile".  Social  Security 
Bulletin.  Jan.  196S,  p.  6.)  It  Includes  the 
categories  "poor"  and  "near  poor"  with  a 
typical  four  person  family  annual  Income  of 
less  than  (4,300.  Public  assistance  recipients 
In  the  50  states  now  total  almost  10  million 
persons  compared  with  less  than  8  million  in 
1963.  For  example.  In  New  York  City,  1968 
welfare  costs  have  become  the  biggest  single 
ijudget  item  taking  23  percent  of  total  City 
revenue,  and  soon  one  million  New  Yorkers, 
one  ol  every  eight.  w^lU  be  on  welfare. 

Second — Structural  "hard-core"  unemploy- 
ment has  not  been  significantly  reduced.  In- 
deed, for  major  "hard-core"  categories  such 
as  non-white  youth,  "there  has  been  a  dras- 
tic deterioration  .  .  .  since  the  fifties'"  (R.  A. 
Gordon.  "Unemployment  Patterns  with  'Pull 
Employment," ""  Industrial  Relations,  Octol)er 
1968.  p.  62).  In  the  slum  areas  adult  and 
youth  non-white  and  Puerto  Rlcan  sub-em- 
ployment is  at  a  shocking  level,  little 
changed  from  1960.   (op.  cit.,  pp.  64-66) 

The  remarkable  factor  about  this  stubborn 
continuation  of  "hard-core"  unemployment 
is  that  it  has  been  maintained  between  1961 
and  1967  while  the  offlclal  unemployment 
rate  fell  from  6.7  percent  to  3.8  percent, 
while  9.5  million  new  Jobs  were  created  (ci- 
vilian and  armed  forces  employment),  and 
while  total  unemployment  declined  from  4.7 
to  3  million  persons. 

Since  1960  there  have  been  two  stages  of 
development  in  the  overall  balance  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment:  from  1961  to 
the  end  of  1965  the  offlclal  unemployment 
rate  decreased  from  6.7  percent  to  3.8  per- 
cent, a  yearly  reduction  of  about  .6  of  a  per- 
centage point;  from  late  1965  until  the  pres- 
ent time  the  unemployment  rate  leveled  off 
ut  3.8  percent,  the  level  for  1966,  1967,  and 
1968.  Thus,  for  three  years  now,  the  economy 
has  been  at  the  level  of  less  than  i':'c  unem- 
ployment, generally  accepted  as  at  least  the 
first  approximation  of  full  employment.  At 
this  level,  national  economic  policy  has 
turned  to  avoiding  any  general  reduction  in 
unemployment  achieved  through  increasing 
overall  economic  demand.  As  the  President"s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  put  it  in  their 
1967  Annual  Report  (page  99)  : 

.  .  the  experience  of  1966  clearly  sug- 
gests that  expanding  demand  cannot  lower 
the  unemployment  rate  much  below  the 
present  level  without  bringing  an  unaccept- 
able rate  of  price  Increase.  Under  present 
conditions,  an  over-all  unemployment  rate 
close  to  4  percent  appears  to  be  associated 
with  an  approximate  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  In  most  labor  markets." 

Debate  continues  as  to  whether  economic 
policy  should  aim  at  an  even  tighter  labor 
market  with  unemployment  totals  reduced 
another  percentage  point  or  two,  by  700,000- 
1.500.000  persons,  in  spite  of  the  Inflationary 
threat  this  expansion  might  cause. 

The  Business  Council  for  example,  has  re- 
cently suggested  a  rise  of  unemployment  to 
5.5  pwrcent,  an  addition  of  about  1.6  million 
unemployed,  in  order  to  stabilize  the  price 
level.  Obviotisly,  how  this  debate  is  settled  Is 
of  great  importance  to  all  manpower  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  efforts. 

But  for  the  time  being,  attention  can  be 
focused  on  the  residual  unemployment  re- 
maining when  the  overall  jobless  rate  Is 
below  4  percent,  on  the  "hard-core"  struc- 
tural unemployed  which  the  economic  lK>om- 
war  economy-antipoverty-manpower  syn- 
drome has  not  been  able  to  dissolve  In  the 
past  ten  years.  Vocational  rehabilitation  has 
l>een  challenged  to  Join  Its  experience,  philos- 
ophy, resources  and  processes  in  combina- 
tion with  existing  manpower-antipoverty 
programs  to  meet  the  problem.  That  chal- 
lenge, that  obligation,  is  explicit  in  the 
major  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 
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■SHABIUTATION  AMKNBUENT8  OF  1968 

Congress  has  added  a  new  and  extremely 
enlarged  dimension  to  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. The  main  features  of  this  new  leg- 
islative mandate  are : 

first— MniOT  rehabilitation  services  are 
now  to  be  supplied  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons whose  empioyablllty  is  impaired  by  so- 
cial and  economic  handicaps; 

Second— Vocational  rehabilitation  is  to 
become  more  directly  involved  in  general 
labor  market  problems  and  procedures,  with 
enlarged  "vocational  evaluation  and  work 
adjustment"  functions,  new  on-the-job 
training  arrangements  with  private  employ- 
ers, and  increased  emphasis  on  Job  develop- 
ment. ,       . 

Third A  strong  new  emphasis  on  extend- 
ing all  vocational  rehabilitation  services  into 
the  ghetto,  for  both  urban  and  rural  poor, 
and  to  the  especially  severely  handicapped. 

Fourth — New  Career-nonprofessional  Job 
opportunities  are  to  be  developed  to  meet 
manpower  needs  of  the  rehabilitation  and 
other  human  services,  to  provide  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  handicapped,  and 
to  improve  the  rehabilitation  service  de- 
livery system,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
socio-economlo  disadvantaged. 

In  an  entirely  new  section,  the  1968  Voca- 
tional RehablUtatlon  Amendments  provide 
for  "vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjust- 
ment services  ...  to  dlstadvantaged  persons" 
who  are  defined  as  "individuals  disadvantaged 
by  reason  of  their  youth  or  advanced  age,  low 
educational  attainment,  ethnic  or  cultural 
factors,  prison  or  delinquency  records,  or 
other  conditions  which  constitute  a  barrier 
to  employment."' 

The  services  to  be  provided  Include  both  a 
preliminary  and  a  thorough  diagnostic 
study  to  determine  service  needs,  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  individuals"  vocational  poten- 
tial including  work  sample  testing,  'any  other 
goods  or  services  necessary  to  evaluate  em- 
ployabUlty.""  and  finally  "outreach,  referral, 
and  advocacy." 

Two  observations  can  be  made  regarding 
this  new  legislative  provision: 

First — The  definition  of  disadvantaged  per- 
sons now  included  in  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation leglslaton  is  a  complete  and  clear 
description  of  what  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "'hard-core""  unemployed— the  residual 
section  of  the  counted  or  potential  labor 
force  remaining  unemployed  at  a  time  of 
general  "full  employment.'"  It  is  the  em- 
pioyablllty and  employment— the  vocational 
rehabilitation— of  this  residual  group  which 
is  the  mam  problem  and  the  main  purpose 
of  existing  manpower  and  human  resources 
programs. 

Second — "The  services  to  be  provided — out- 
reach, recruittnent.  empioyablllty  and  voca- 
tional diagnosis,   work   sample  testing,  and 
referral — are   the   essential   and   very   major 
initial  steps  of  any  manpower  program  aimed 
at  the  "hard-core  "  unemployed.  They  prepare 
the  way  for  training,  job  development,  and 
placement  to  complete  the  manpower  process. 
Intimately  related  to  this  new  dimension  of 
rehabilitation    service    Is    the    New    Careers 
Amendment  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare   is   authorized   to   "make    grants   to 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  enable  them  to  develop  new  programs  to 
recruit  and  train  Individuals  for  new  career 
opportunities  in  order  to  provide  manpower 
in  programs  serving  handicapped  Individuals 
and   to  upgrade  or  expand   those   services." 
Such  grants  are  also  authorized  "to  recruit 
and  train  handicapped  individuals  to  provide 
them  with  new  career  opportunities  in  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other 
appropriate  public   services   employment."" 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  this  "New 
Career"'  provision  has  a  very  special  and  weU 
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defined  meaning— initiated  and  defined  by 
the  Congress  itself  and  by  these  particular 
committees  in  other  legislation.  "New 
Careers""  is  not  just  an  added  program  of 
utilization  of  more  numbers  of  nonprofes- 
sional, para-professional,  auxiliary,  or  sup- 
portive personnel.  'New  Careers"  is  a  phrase 
of  art— legislatively  validated— which  de- 
scribes a  program  of  major  change  in  the 
recruitment,  training  and  education,  oc- 
cupational advancement,  status  and  utiliza- 
tion of  nonprofessional  personnel — it  has 
profound  implications  for  the  entire  system 
of  service  delivery,  for  the  definition  and  re- 
construction of  occupations,  for  the  conven- 
tlal  requirements  of  degrees  and  licenses  ai 
credentials  necessary  to  work,'  and  for  change 
and  enhancement  of  the  role  of  the  pro- 
fessional. 

The  New  Career  program  Is  responsive  to 
three  major  aspects  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion as  It  becomes  increasinjjly  involved  In 
the  attack  on  poverty: 

First — It  is  essential  to  help  meet  the 
enormous  manpower  shortages  In  the  re- 
habilitation services.  These  shortages  "ire 
well  documented  and  can  be  expected  to 
become  more  severe.  They  have  already 
limited  the  expansion  of  rehabilitation  and 
promise — unless  drastic  action  is  taken — to 
gravely  curtail  work  in  the  future. 

Second — The  New  Careers  programs  fits 
Into  efforts  to  direct  rehabilitation  services 
increasingly  into  the  ghetto,  to  the  non- 
English  speaking  population,  into  the  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  on  a  decente-alized 
basis,  and  to  the  soclo-economlcally  dis- 
advantaged. Dramatic  experiences  in  other 
human  service  fields  are  revealing  the 
enormous  capacities  represented  by  "new 
careerists"  and  their  ability  to  bring  new 
and  unique  levels  of  communication,  under- 
standing, and  service. 

Third — "The  New  Careers  program  can  and 
should  open  new  vocational  opportunities  for 
the  physically  handicapped  and  for  the  soclo- 
economlcally  deprived.  We  are  uncovering 
great  human  thrusts  of  ambition,  self-esteem, 
and  mobility  when  given  opportunities  for 
meaningful  "New  Career"  employment. 

ITiere  are  many  very  difficult  problems  to 
be  faced  before  the  New  Careers  amendment 
can  be  effectively  implemented.  Careful  re- 
search, planning,  and  experimentation  are 
essential  to  make  sure  that  "New  Careers'" 
enhances  human  services  and  validates  the 
role  of  the  professional.  But  successfully 
developed.  New  Careers  will  prove  to  be  an 
essential  ingredient  for  the  success  of  voca- 
tional rehablUtatlons  efforts  to  meet  its  new 
and  expanded  service  obligations  to  the  dis- 
abled and  disadvantaged  poverty  population. 
Changes  and  developments  In  both  the 
anti-poverty  manpower  programs  and  in 
rehabilitation  have  joined  to  bring  these  ef- 
forts together. 

Some  basic  lessons  have  been  learned  from 
the  experience  of  the  anti-poverty  manpower 
programs.  It   Is   clear   now   that   the   socio- 
economic wounds  of  ghetto,  racist,   unem- 
ployed poverty  living  are  deep  wounds,  trau- 
matic injuries  which  cannot  simply  be  wiped 
away    by    traditional    manpower    training, 
quick   refresher   courses,   and   the   generally 
high  employment  that  comes  with  "national 
prosperity.""  As  Gunnar  Mydral  put  it,  an  im- 
portant part  of  American  unemployment  is 
"structural,"    resulting   from   the   fact   that 
poverty,  poor  training  and  poor  education, 
plus  previous  unemployment  has  "destroyed"" 
a   part   of   the  labor   force.   Five   years   ago 
economists  debated  whether  unemployment 
was  structural,  or  due  merely  to  inadequate 
demand   in   a  lagging  economy.   Experience 
suggests  that  both  views  were  correct.  Much 
seemingly    "hard-core"    unemployment    did 
dissolve  when  washed  with  opportunity,  and 
doubtless  much   of  today's  residual  unem- 
ployment   would    disappear    with    even    a 
tighter  labor  market.  But  for  an  important 
part  of  the  poverty-unemployed,  the  "hard- 
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core,"  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  solvent 
formula. 

It  has  also  become  clear  that  the  "hard- 
core" jobless  have  multiple  and  inter-related 
wounds.  Poverty,  physical  and  mental  defi- 
ciencies, low  education,  lack  of  training,  al- 
ienation, age  and  race  and  cultural  problems, 
are  all  bound  up  together. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  the  "vo- 
cational rehabilitation"  efforts  of  the  anti- 
poverty  and  manpower  programs  have  had 
to  move  increasingly  toward  more  intensive 
and  continuing  attention  to  the  unemployed 
on  a  case  by  case  basis.  In  the  Chicago  JOBS 
program,  for  example,  a  "coach"  U  assigned 
to  each  youth  in  the  program,  and  the  close 
coach-client  relationship  is  maintained  from 
recruitment  through  all  phases  of  training 
and  placement  until  months  of  stable  work 
have  been  achieved.  This  "trainer-coach" 
procedure  Is  being  widely  adopted,  in  an  ob- 
vious parallel  to  the  services  long  represented 
by  the  vocational  counselor. 

The  manpower  programs  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  provide  comprehensive  services  to 
the  jobless,  to  add  a  whole  array  of  remedial 
and  supportive  services  to  the  traditional  ac- 
tivities of  training  and  placement.  Health 
care,  counseling,  legal  aid,  family  assistance, 
and  social  services  have  been  required.  These 
are  basic  service  moves  by  anti-poverty,  man- 
power programs  toward  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion methods  and  content  of  services. 

During  thU  time,  the  process  of  change 
also  has  been  at  work  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. Now  the  need  for  change  In,  and  addi- 
tion to,  the  rehabilitation  arsenal  of  services 
is  greatly  accelerated.  The  sheer  growth  in 
the  size  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  now 
the  thrust  into  the  poverty  problem,  require 
a  much  more  direct  concern  and  relationship 
with  the  general  labor  market.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
counselor  training  curriculum  really  applies 
to  all  phases  and  levels  of  the  service— the 
Committee  urged  "greater  emphasis  on  na- 
ture and  content  of  Jobs,  job  families,  Inter- 
relationships of  jobs,  structure  of  Indus- 
try techniques  of  placement,  practical  as- 
pects of  the  world  of  work,  how  to  get  labor 
market  Information  and  selective  placement 
techniques."  ,       _      . 

Job  development  has  been  the  least  at- 
tended to  and  the  most  Intractable  problem 
of  the  manpower  effort,  and  it  has  been.  In 
the  words  of  the  recent  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee Report  Touard  Economic  Security  For 
The  Poor,  "the  weakest  link  even  though  It  Is 
the  most  Important."  Effective  and  expanded 
vocational  rehabilitation  must  confront  this 
problem  much  more  directly. 

But  most  importantly,  as  rehabilitation 
moves  into  the  area  of  the  soclo-economl- 
cally disadvantaged  It  confronts  new  situa- 
tions where  at  least  some  of  its  traditional 
tests  and  therapy  will  not  apply.  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  go  beyond  attention  to 
"Individual  pathology  and  personal  failure 
into  consideration  of  general  social,  cultural, 
economic,  and  even  political  factors.  As  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  put  it  In  the  Report 
Just  mentioned: 

Community  manpower  programs 
must  deal  with  certain  social-psychological 
factors  which  prevent  many  of  the  poor  from 
obtaining  and  holding  Jobs.  Certain  poor 
people  seem  to  be  committed  to  a  particular 
style  of  life  which  prevents  them  from  com- 
ing out  of  their  geographical  areas  of  friend- 
ship groups  if  required  to  do  so  to  obtain 
employment  opportunities.  Some  even  fear 
success  in  training  programs  because  they 
would  then  enter  new  job  situations  which 
are  strange  and  unsetUing  and  thus  a  break 
from  the  accustomed  way  of  life." 

A  new  emphasis  on  outreach  and  recruit- 
ment becomes  necessary.  There  is  a  new  level 
of  demand  by  the  poor  themselves  for  partic- 
ipation, decisive  participation.  In  program- 
ming their  own  human  reenforcement.  Part 
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of  this  Inslatance  la  based  on  the  rising  de- 
mands of  ethnic  minorities  to  redreaa  their 
status  and  role,  and  part  is  simply  grass  roots 
democracy.  In  any  event  we  are  passing  be- 
yond  the  original  OEO  "maximum  feasible 
participation"  of  the  poor  to  new  levels  of 
demand  for  neighborhood  and  community 
control.  These  trends  suggest  major  Institu- 
tional changes  In  our  human  service  delivery 
systems — they  suggest  extenxive  decentraliza- 
tion and  the  need  for  n^v  types  and  loca- 
tions of  service  facilities  to  meet  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  needs  of  the  poor. 

The  implications  of  these  developments 
were  outlined  by  Professor  Reuben  Margolin 
and  his  collaborator  Simon  Olshansky  in  a 
remarkably  perceptive  article  In  1903  titled 
"Rehabilitation  as  a  Dynamic  Interaction  of 
Systems."  Posing  a  contrast  with  the  view  of 
rehabilitation  as  a  "simple  transaction  be- 
tween a  single  counselor  and  single  client." 
they  emphasized  .  .  .  "the  need  for  under- 
standing and  dealing  not  only  with  psycho- 
dynamic  but  also  soclodynamic  forces.  The 
latter  constitute  external  forces  which  could 
conceivably  entrap  an  individual  and  pre- 
clude successful  rehabilitation  even  in  those 
cases  wh?re  the  client  is  highly  motivated" 
I  Journal  o/  Rehabilitation.  May-June.  1903). 
These  suggestions  of  Ave  years  ago  are  even 
more  relevant  today,  and  now  even  impera- 
tive for  the  new  mission  of  rehabilitation. 

The  new  responsibilities  assigned  by  Con- 
gress to  vocational  rehabilitation  assume  that 
it  wlU  t>ecome  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  a  total  human  resource  and  anti-poverty 
system.  As  the  House  Labor  Committee  Re- 
port on  the  1968  Amendments  stated  tlie 
legislative  Intent: 

"Disadvantaged  people  .  .  .  should  be  able 
to  look  to  the  rehabilitation  program  as  one 
of  the  resources  available  to  them  and  to 
know  that  It  Is  ready  to  serve  them  whenever 
possible  .  .  .  Broadening  our  capability  to 
serve  all  the  disadvantaged  will  make  re- 
habilitation evaluation  services  available  to 
individuals  In  several  multiagency  programs 
in  order  to  determine  a  plan  of  action 
through  vocational  rehabilitation  or  through 
other  programs." 

Some  rehabilitation  linkages  with  other 
antlpoverty  manpower  programs  already 
exist,  and  since  1967  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  has  been  a  signa- 
tory to  the  Cooperative  Area  liCanpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS).  It  is  obvious 
that  a  much  greater  degree  of  linkage  with 
other  agencies  and  programs  will  now  be 
required.  Unfortunately,  tbat  Is  not  a  sim- 
ple matter.  t>ecause  the  existing  anti- pov- 
erty manpower  complex  has  been  noted  for 
Us  lack  of  coordination  and  its  overlapping 
jurisdictions  and  programs.  As  Yale  Profes- 
sor E.  Wight  Bakke  commented.  "When  we 
survey  the  vast  dispersion  of  these  tasks 
that  fall  logically  and  necessarily  under  the 
employment  and  manpower  umbrella,  the 
first  inclination  Is  to  throw  up  our  hands 
In  despair  at  ever  achieving  any  integrated 
direction  and  coordination."  As  it  has  done 
on  several  occasions,  the  Senate  Latwr  Com- 
mittee in  Its  latest  Iteport  on  the  anti- 
poverty  manpower  programs  complains  that 
a  basic  defect"  is  that  the  programs  "are 
not  effectively  linked  to  form  a  total  man- 
power system'  and  that  "This  lack  of  an  ef- 
fective system  was  quite  apparent  .  .  .  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  examination  of  the 
poverty  program,  for  It  found  widespread 
evidence  that  Federal  manpower  progranu 
are  badly  fragmented  " 

It  Is  within  this  background  of  much 
effort,  of  some  progress,  but  of  basic  failure 
so  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  "hard-core" 
unemployment  that  vocational  rehablliution 
enters  the  anti-poverty  manpower  program. 
How  can  research  be  developed  and  utilized 
to  help  solve  the  yet  unsolved  problems,  to 
gxilde  the  more  effective  choice  of  alternative 
policies  and  procrama,  as  rehabilitation  con- 
fronu  the  vocational  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged:' How  can  the  already  existing  research 
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resources  and  processes  of  rehabilitation  be 
adapted  and  extended  to  this  additional  and 
different  target  population  of  the  socio-eco- 
nomic disadvantaged?  That,  of  course.  Is  the 
concern  of  this  conference.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  think  I  have  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  But  let  me  participate  in 
the  discussion  by  making  the  following  com- 
ments. 

First — The  absolutely  priority  question  Is 
whether  there  Is  a  sufficient  demand  to  ab- 
.lorb  the  residual  unemployed,  and  If  there 
Is  not.  how  can  that  demand  be  created. 
This  question  applies  on  an  overall  national 
basis,  but  more  specifically  it  applies  for  the 
ghetto  and  depressed  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment.  Unless  tills  "demand"  ques- 
tion Is  settled,  efforts  on  the  supply  side  are 
doomed  to  frustration.  To  some  degree  this 
depends  on  matters  not  subject  to  research 
but  to  politics  and  national  policy.  But  re- 
search oan  and  must  clarify  the  facts  on 
the  demand  side  of  the  labor  market  equa- 
tion If  rational  vocational  evaluation  and 
employabillty  preparation  are  to  be  under- 
taken. 

In  1963  In  the  New  York  Times.  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk  complained  that  the  generally  high 
unemployment  rate  existing  then  had  a 
grave  effect  on  Jobs  for  the  handicapped  in 
spite  of  progress  In  the  serv-lce  Itself.  Margo- 
lin and  Olabanaky  In  the  article  already  men- 
tioned said  that  "The  major  paradox  in  our 
society  is  tbat  much  manpower  salvageable 
through  rehabilitation  is  not  required.  This 
paradox  probably  negatively  influences 
clients  seeking  rehabilitation  as  well  as  pro- 
fessionals serving  these  clients."  Signifi- 
cantly and  ominously  the  small  rise  in  over- 
all unemployment  during  1967,  from  3.7  per- 
cent in  January  to  4.3  percent  in  October 
led  to  a  rise  In  the  teenage  unemployment 
rate  from  11.1  percent  to  14.8  percent. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committer  has  Just  re- 
ported that  "Even  if  all  current  Job  open- 
ings were  fllled.  there  remains  a  Job  gap 
of  at  least  2.4  million  between  the  number 
of  persons  able  and  willing  to  work  and  the 
total  number  of  Jobs."  Is  this  approximately 
accurate?  If  so.  how  can  the  gap  be  closed 
so  that  Job  development  has  a  solid  cliance 
of  succees  in  each  labor  market  area  and  so 
vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjiutment 
can  be  realistic?  What  is  the  mix  of  Job 
creating  Incentives  to  private  industry,  public 
service  Jobs,  "government  as  the  employer 
of  last  resort."  and  even  sheltered  workshops 
that  Is  required  to  make  ftill  employment  a 
reality  in  ex-ery  community?  At  what  point 
should  we  give  up  the  struggle  for  employ- 
ability  and  vocational  adjustment  and  turn 
to  some  form  of  guaranteed  Income  unre- 
lated to  work  to  meet  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty? How  do  we  relate  a  handicapped  per- 
son's limited  productive  capacity  to  the  bard 
realities  of  private  enterprise  competitive 
employabillty? 

.4  second,  crucial  factor  concerns  the  moti- 
vation to  work,  to  apply  for  work,  to  take 
training,  and  to  remain  at  work.  This  Is 
cloaely  related  to  the  question  of  full  em- 
ployment, for  it  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  type,  quality,  and  prospects  of  work  op- 
portunities. It  Is  a  common  view  that  the 
poor  are  largely  people  who  won't  work  and 
that  vast  numt>ers  of  available  jobs  are  going 
begging  Yet  experience  shows  no  shortage 
of  applicants  when  "good"  jobs  open  up. 
What  is  the  wage,  and  what  are  the  qualities 
of  the  Jobs  necessary  to  create  and  siutain 
motivaUon  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
advantaged? How  to  avoid  the  destructive 
effect  of  work  preparation  and  training  with- 
out placement,  or  with  placement  only  to  a 
low  paid,  menial,  dead  end  Job? 

Third— much  more  research  Is  needed  to 
develop  tests  that  will  screen  the  disadvan- 
taged "Into"  rather  than  "out"  of  employ- 
ment. Work  sample  testing  needs  to  be  per- 
fected and  generalized. 

Fourth— wt  do  not  really  know  the  capaci- 
ties and  level  of  education  needed  to  per- 
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form  most  Jobs.  Existing  Job  descriptions 
and  hiring  standards  are  a  hodge  podge  which 
make  job  restructuring  and  objective  voca- 
tional evaluation  almost  a  guessing  game. 
The  old  categories  of  "unskilled,  semi-skilled, 
and  skilled"  have  been  rendered  worse  than 
useless  and  no  effective  raplacements  exist. 
Tlje  careful  analyses  of  rehabilitation  re- 
search relating  to  the  work  capacities  of  the 
blind,  cardiacs,  and  mental  retardees  need 
generalization  throughout  the  entire  occxipa- 
tional  structure  and  for  all  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged. 

Fifth — manpower,  economic  development, 
and  demographic  data  need  to  be  disaggre- 
gated and  available  on  a  conimtinlty  level. 
We  are  Just  beginning  belatedly  to  learn 
something  about  the  facts  of  economic  life  In 
particular  slum  areas.  In  general,  the  labor 
supply  and  demand  data  of  the  Model  Cities 
proposals,  for  example,  has  been  scanty  and 
outdated.  If  rehabilitation  Is  to  make  effec- 
tive vocational  evaluations  In  Harlem,  or 
Roxbury.  or  Newark,  or  WatU  It  needs  new, 
better,  and  continuing  Information.  Above 
all,  the  alternative  ways  and  means  of  de- 
centralization of  services  must  be  researched 
and  tested. 

Sixth — If  the  utilization  of  non-profes- 
sional New  Careers  personnel  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive, careful  research  will  be  necessary  to 
Identify  the  most  relevant  manpower  needs, 
the  methods  of  structuring  New  Career  po- 
sitions, the  means  of  assuring  upward  mo- 
bility and  In  service  training,  and  the  effecto 
on  the  functioning  of  professionals  and  tn 
delivery  of  rehabilitation  services. 

Finally — our   concern    about   research   for 
rehabilitation  In  relationship  to  poverty  sug- 
gests two  simple  questions: 
What? 
So  what? 

What  research  should  be  undertaken? 
What  are  the  priorities?  I  have  suggested, 
somewhat  in  random  fashion,  some  areas  of 
attention.  You  will  suggest  others.  In  the 
process  we  should  seek,  in  the  langua^  of 
the  times,  "To  tell  it  like  it  Is."  That's  not  an 
easy  nor  an  automatic  task,  to  make  our  re- 
search genuinely  "true." 

As  rehabilitation  enlarges  Its  Involvement 
In  the  poverty  area  and  plans  Its  consequent 
new  areas  of  research,  I  would  sound  a  gentle 
warning  "not  to  rediscover  algebra."  A  large 
amount  of  effective  and  relevant  research  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  variety  of  antt-poverty 
manpower  programs.  Some  of  this  has  been 
disseminated  and  related  to  policies  and  pro- 
grams Much  of  It,  perhaps  most,  has  not 
been  so  utilized.  The  first  task  of  Rehabili- 
tation Research  Utilization  might  well  be  to 
team  what  has  been  learned,  to  make  sure 
that  research  already  carried  out  Is  not  re- 
peated, and  to  apply  existing  research  re- 
sults to  the  design  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
granu for  the  poor. 

The  more  demanding  question.  I  believe. 
Is  "So  What?"  What  use  Is  the  Research? 
How  relevant,  and  to  what? 

Above  all.  research — to  be  utillzable  and 
utilized — must  be  problem  oriented.  It  must 
help  Identify  the  problems,  the  "bang-ups." 
the  needs,  and  the  gaps  In  program  and 
operation.  What  works,  what  doesn't  work — 
and  why?  The  linkage  of  research,  and  es- 
pecially follow-up  and  evaluation  research, 
must  be  with  change,  with  redesign  of  pro- 
grams and  adjustments  in  methods  of  opera- 
tion. Results  must  be  profoundly  and  objec- 
tively recorded  and  analyzed  If  research  Is  to 
be  a  useful  compass  In  this  rolling  and  trou- 
bling sea  of  human  resources  development. 
I  cannot  judge  how  well  vocational  reha- 
bilitation research  has  been  applied.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  much  research  In  the 
antipoverty/manpower  program  has  not  been 
utilized  to  help  the  program  planner  and 
operator  solve  his  problems.  Much  of  It  has 
been  buried,  some  of  it  was  buried  before  it 
started,  and  some  of  it  should  be  burled. 
Evaluation  has  been  largely  a  post  mortem 
public  relations  obituary  ritual.  Of  course. 
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then  are  ImporUnt  exceptions  to  this  crlU- 
^,  but  the  elementary  "ilngs  we  don  t 
2q^  in  the  manpower-poverty  field  and  the 
lack    of    check-up    on    program    results    U 

***rtSulft  thU  Is  not  the  case  In  rehabilita- 
tion—certainly It  cannot  be  the  case  If  re- 
hablliution is  to  operate  effectively  on  the 

•^"^ove  towMds  effective  research  utiliza- 
tion requires  a  clear  and  sharp  dedication  to 
vuiefulness  as  the  prime  requUlte  for  design- 
ing,  proposing,   and   funding   projecU.   Per- 
baiis  to  thieve  effectiveness  and  relevancy 
in  Research,  It  U  simply  necessary  to  start  at 
the  beginning,  to  Integrate  research  at  the 
very^tset  In  ti»e  design  and  the  oP*""*'" 
of  every  program.  Plans  to  have  special  sUff 
meX«  w?^B*rve  as  .agent,  of  change  and 
reMarcb  utilization  make  a  lot  of  sense,  and 
certainly  represent  a  small  expenditure   to 
T^  wLtage  of  large  research  Investments, 
lut  special  agents  probably  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful unless  we  have  Interlocked  the  re- 
search undertaking  and  the  program  design- 
ers  and  operators   as  mutually   reenforclng 
partners  for  program  effectiveness. 

But  even  when  good  and  relevant  research 
Is  achieved,  its  utilization  is  not  automatic. 
Dissemination  Is  not  utilization,  and  much 
more   than    'Brief   Summaries,"    announce- 
ments of  results,  and  general  research  in- 
ferences are  probably  required  to  translate 
good  research   products  Into  good   program 
resulU.  A  whole  new  system  of  research  de- 
livery and  application  needs  to  be  developed. 
Pertuipe  we  need  to  have  a  "do  It  yourself 
kit  with  every  research  report.  This  confer- 
ence will  doubtless  guide  us  In  that  direction. 
The  assignment  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  the  difficult  problems  of  the  antl- 
Doverty/manpower  effort  U  both  a  compli- 
ment Ind  a  wugh  Challenge.  But  It  Is  also 
an  opportunity,  worthy  of  our  best  efforts 
both  as  professionals  and  as  concerned  clti- 
sena  In  tbeM  troubled  times. 


PRESIDENT  FRANK  JOHNSON 
OF  AUBURN 


i 
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BILL  NICHOLS 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 
Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
I  had  some  rather  harsh  comments  to 
make  about  a  decision  handed  down  by 
U.S   District  Judge  Frank  M.  Johnson. 
of    Montgomery,    Ala.    Judge    Johnson 
ordered  Auburn  University  not  only  to 
allow  a  man  convicted  of  counseling, 
aiding  and  abetting  young  men  to  avoid 
the  draft,  but  ordered  the  school  to  pay 
his  expenses  and  honorarium  from  pub- 
lic funds.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  Thursday,  February  6,  Montgomery 
Advertiser  further  expresses   my   very 
strong  feelings  on  this  matter: 

PmESlDBltT  PaANK  JOHWSON  OF  AUBt»N 

District  Judge  Prank  M.  Johnson's  order 
directing  Auburn  President  Phllpott  to  per- 
mit the  appearance  of  Rev.  James  S.  Coffin 
Peb.  7  Is  appalling. 

No  speaker  ban  law  was  at  Issue,  since 
none  exists.  We  have  systematically  opposed 
such  legislation,  as  has  President  Phllpott 
and  other  presidents.  And  yet  Judge  Johiison 
appears  to  rely  on  a  line  of  cases  dealing 
with  the  Invalidity  of  statutory  law.  sute 
regulations  or  other  compulsory  strictures. 
He  arrogates  the  authority  of  a  university 

^"^51  we  read  Johnson's  decision,  he  has  said 
in  effect  tbat  a  Prealdenfs  inherent  power*. 
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when  used  to  prevent  any  speaker's  appear- 
ance, is  so  repugnant  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment that  It  is  in  the  nature  of  state  censor- 
ship of  the  kind  the  courts  have  held 
unconstitutional. 

Thus  a  president's  Judgment  (wise  Judg- 
ment in  our  opinion)  U  negated  by /^  "; 
tension  of  the  law  which  opens  the  doors 
to    anybody    student-faculty    groups    would 

"•'^'nShT'suppose  that  this  could  Include 
lectures  by  such  as  Timothy  Leary    the  no- 
torious hophead,  on  the  ''o°'l«r8  °f  LSD- 
There  is  in  fact,  no  limit  to  what  it  might 
include.  Certainly  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
some  students,  eager  for  confrontiition^ould 
propose  as  a  part  of  their  lecture  progra™. 
A  Ust  of  names  and  subjects  occurs  "^'^ 
is  frlKhtenlng.  not  so  much  because  Auburn 
students  or  any  Alabama  students  are  crto- 
inally  inclined,  but  because  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy     the     indignation     of     legislators, 
trusteii'and  parenU  paying  good  money  for 
this  sort  of  thing  could  very  well  wreck  ttae 
best  Institution. 

There  is  however,  a  line  of  escape  and  one 
we  never  'thought  we  would  favor.  Judge 
Johnson  said  In  his  decision: 

•This  court  neither  thinks  nor  holds  that 
Auburn  was  required  to  allocate  funds  from 
student  fees  or  from  public  monies  to  pay 
invited  speakers.  Having  allocated  the 
money,  however,  and  having  paid  other 
^kers  wltii  no  questions  asked.  Auburn 
JSy  not  in  tills  Instance,  for  «?  constitu- 
tionally acceptable  reason,  withhold  the 
funds  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coffin  as  a  censorship 

''^TT^s  Auburn  and  other  state  Institutions 
may  simply  close  down  their  lecture  pro- 
«aL«  pe^rmittlng  neither  the  orthodox  nor 
?he  unorthodox,  the  law-abiding  nor  the 
criminal,  patriots  nor  those  who  preach  de- 
.fiancV  oi   laws  directly   related   to  national 

Auburn  must,  of  course,  obey  Judge  John- 
son's order.  But  It  and  other  stiite  Institu- 
tions wlU  now  make  an  agonizing  reappraisal 
of  all  lecture  programs.  Since  a  president 
does  not  have  the  power  of  final  arbiter,  as 
we  thmk  he  should,  and  since  the  state 
would  accomplish  nothing  by  passlng  a 
speaker  ban  law  (which  we  have  steadfasUy 
opposed )  because  these  have  been  Inva  dated 
a^\mconBtttutional.  there  remains  but  one 
solution,  barring  a  reversal  of  the  Johnson 
decision.  That  Is:  all  outside  speakers  could 
be  banned.  _  . 

When  speaker  ban  laws  have  been  proposed 
m  the  past,  we  argued  that  the  state  can 
trust  its  college  presidents.  But  they  no 
longer  have  the  authority  we  thought  they 

^' Judge  Johnson  appears  to  be  propounding 
mutually    exclusive    propositions    when    he 

^"Thus.  while  it  can  be  said  that  President 
Phllpott  has  the  ultimate  power  to  determine 
whether  a  speaker  U  Invited  to  the 
campus  .  .  .  thU  determination  may  not  be 
made  for  the  wrong  reasons  or  for  no  reason 

at,    flll  *' 

This  is  a  remarkable  nullity:  The  president 
has  the  ultimate  power  but  he  had  better 

not  use  It.  ,  I. 

In  another  section,  Johnson  makes  much 
of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Phllpott  had  never  exer- 
cized the  power  before.  If  he  had.  we  are  led 
to   believe.   It   might   be  aU   right  to   veto 

^'sut'  It  takes  no  mathematical  genius  or 
loglsticlan  to  understand  that  there  must 
always  be  a  first  time.  In  our  Judgment,  Dr. 
Phllpott  picked  the  right  first  time  to  invoke 
his  privilege.  In  the  court's  opinion,  he  did 

not.  i. 

It  follows  then  that  Judge  Johnson,  not 
Dr  Phllpott.  may  ultimately  determine  wmch 
speakers  will  be  invited  and  which  denied. 

The  federal  court  has  become  many  thmgs. 
but  we  hadn't  expected  It  to  emerge  aa  a 
speaker's  bureau. 
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We  do  not  fear  that  Rev.  Coffin  wUl  sub- 
vert Auburn  students.  He  Is  a  relatively  un- 
important masochlst.  But  the  Issue  of  a  presi- 
dent's authority  Is  all-important.  That  au- 
thority has  now  been  vitiated. 

Judge  Johnson  says  any  consideration  Dr. 
Phllpott  might  have  given  to  legislative  dis- 
favor, a  cut  in  appropriations  or  other  dire 
consequences  cannot  be  a  defense.  But  a 
President's  responsibility  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  an  old  axiom:  the  first  duty  of  any 
Institution  Is  to  survive. 

We  can  Imagine  with  what  a  heavy  heart 
Dr  Phllpott  and  the  presidents  of  other  state 
institutions  must  now  face  the  grim  choice 
before  them:  to  abolish  their  lecture  pro- 
erams  or  open  the  floodgates. 

In  any  student  body  and  in  any  faculty 
there  are  those  few  who  are  Interested  only 
in  shocking  the  populace,  offending  the  old 
mossback  alumni  and  even— It  must  be 
added— m  precipitating  disruption. 

The  decision  should  be  appealed.  If  the 
appeal  falls,  many  of  our  college  presidents 
will  envy  Dr.  Rose,  who  has  announced  his 
liberation. 


GUY  GILLETTE.  IN  EARLY  DAYS  OF 
91ST  YEAR.  RECALLED  AS  DOMI- 
NANT PERSONALITY  IN  SENATE 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VMCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
day was  the  90th  birthday  of  a  great 
American,  a  distinguished  former  U.s. 
Senator,  a  long-time  friend  and  colleague 
of  mine,  and  many  of  us  here,  the  Honor- 
able Guy  Mark  Gillette,  of  Iowa. 

Guy  GUlette  and  I  both  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  73d 
Congress,  in  1932.  We  served  together  in 
the  House  imtU  his  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1936.  We  remained  friends  during 
his  illustrious  career  as  Senator  and  in 
the  years  after.  „       ..        „« 

He  stood  tall  among  the  Senators  of 
his  time— noble,  dignined,  modest,  gra- 
cious handsome,  white  haired.  No  Sen- 
ator took  his  constitutional  duties  more 
seriously,  yet  he  could  look  upon  hunself 
with  a  deUghtfully   detached  sense  of 

humor.  ..     . 

Some  time  after  he  had  been  retired 
from  the  Senate,  he  was  approached  by 
representatives  of  Otto  Preminger,  the 
HoUywood  producer,  about  a  part  in  the 
film  version  of  "Advise  and^Consent.  His 
comment  on  this  conversation  was  as 

follows: 

When  they  phoned  to  me  from  Washington 
about  a  'spear-carrying"  part  in  the  mob 
scene  In  the  filming  of  Advise  and  Consent 
they  told  me  It  would  be  Just  a  small  part 
and  that  there  would  be  little  or  nothing  to 
learn  for  a  speaking  part.  That  it  was  prob- 
ably that  all  I  would  have  to  say  would  be 
"aye"  or  "no"  of  certain  roU  calls. 

I  told  them  there  was  no  harder  job  than 
that.  That  after  twenty  years'  service  in  the 
Congress.  I  very  weU  knew  that  to  know 
when^  say  "aye  "  or  "no"  on  roU  calls  was 
what  most  Senators.  Including  me.  had  never 
thoroughly  learned.  And  It  would  be  a  priv- 
ilege to  have  someone  tell  me. 

While  the  history  of  our  times  will  re- 
caU  Guy  Gillette's  great  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy,  especially  his 
role  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  the  development  of 
the  concept  of  the  United  Nations,  he 
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was  never  so  preoccupied  with  world- 
shaking  iMibllc  questions  as  to  neclect  the 
fundamental  interests  and  needa  of  his 
fellow  citizens  at  home. 

I  recaU  vividly  that  In  1944  a  presi- 
dential directive  had  been  Issued  cancel- 
ing the  plans  for  construction  of  28  ci- 
vilian airports  in  17  SUtes  on  the  ground 
that  critical  materials  were  needed  for 
the  war  effort. 

Four  of  those  airports  were  to  be  in  my 
home  SUte  of  West  Virginia,  at  Martlns- 
burg.  Parkersburg.  Wheeling,  and  Wiley 
Pord.  The  people  in  those  communities 
had  alread  begun  preparations.  One  com- 
munity had  moved  a  church  out  of  the 
way  and  razed  a  schoolhouse.  Another 
had  spent  $20,000.  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  those  days,  on  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
building  its  airport.  All  this  was  in 
jeopardy. 

We  founded  a  special  committee  of 
House  and  Senate  Meml)ers  to  seek  re- 
dress at  the  While  House. 

When.l  went  down  the  roster  of  all 
the-  96  Senators  looking  for  one  who 
could  help  us  have  the  maximum  impact 
upon  the  President,  my  selection  was 
Guy  Gillette,  of  Iowa,  then  a  towering 
figure  In  this  body.  I  urged  him  to  head 
our  delegation  to  the  White  House.  He 
accepted  immediately. 

We  called  on  the  President  in  his  up- 
stairs study  at  8:30  in  the  evening.  He 
received  us  before  a  crackling  fireplace 
and  asked  us  to  present  our  case. 

Following  Senator  Gillette's  cogent  in- 
troduction, each  of  us  presented  oui- 
arguments  for  continuing  the  construc- 
tion of  these  28  civilian  airports.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  listened  attentively 
throughout  the  18  or  20  minutes  we  coun- 
selled with  him.  He  did  not  interrupt  and 
he  did  not  ask  any  questions.  At  the 
end.  he  said,  in  effect: 

Gentlemen  you  have  made  your  case.  The 
order  wUl  be  reversed  tomorrow  morning. 

It  Is  to  that  intervention,  headed  by 
Guy  Gillette,  that  28  cities  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  four  of  them  In  West  Virginia,  owe 
the  fact  that  they  began  to  benefit  from 
civilian  air  service  even  l)efore  World 
War  II  ended. 

Today,  our  esteemed  former  colleague 
lies  in  a  hospital  bed  in  his  beloved  home- 
town of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  laid  low  by  a 
massive  stroke  and  two  subsequent  heart 
attacks. 

His  indomitable  will  and  his  un- 
quenchable spirit  during  months  of  ill- 
ness have  kept  him  not  only  alive  but 
ever  keenly  interested  In  our  country's 
affalis.  One  remarkable  achievement  of 
this  grand  old  man  is  this:  At  the  age  of 
87,  his  writing  hand  paralyzed,  he  taught 
himself  to  write  with  the  other  hand.  He 
maintains  regular  correspondence  with 
friends  throughout  Iowa  and  the  Nation 
and  advises  lowans  in  Democratic  politics 
on  how  best  to  proceed.  May  his  flame 
bum  on  warm  and  bright. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  recall 
associations  with  Guy  Gillette  and  to 
wish  him  well  as  he  enters  his  91st  year 
on  this  earth  which  has  l)een  made  t)etter 
by  his  presence  on  it  and  his  service  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow  lowans,  his  fellow 
Aineticans,  and  all  of  mankind. 
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I'VE  HAD  IT 


February  7,  1969 


February  7,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


m  THS  HOOSS  OP  RSPRSSXNTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  19S9 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
House  Education  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve  heard  testimony  related 
to  the  wave  of  student  imrest  and  riots 
that  has  been  sweeping  our  college 
campuses. 

As  Americans  hear  and  see  reports  of 
these  disruptions  at  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, no  doubt  many  of  them  share 
the  reaction  of  Mr.  Bob  Rot>erts.  the 
former  Honolulu  radio  commentator- 
writer. 

Mr.  Itoberts  gave  a  commentary  on 
radio  sUtion  KVI  in  Seattle,  entitled. 
■  I've  Had  It."  Brother  I.  Patrick,  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  St.  Mary's  College. 
Winona.  Minn.,  brought  this  to  my  at- 
tention, suggesting  it  was  worthy  of 
wider  readership. 

The  commentary  follows: 
I've  Had  It 

There'!  something  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  this  country.  And  since  no  one  seema 
to  have  the  gumption  to  say  It,  I  guess  It's 
up  to  me  .  .  . 

I  have  had  It  up  to  here  wttb  persons  who 
are  trying  deliberately  to  tear  my  country 
apart.  And  It's  way  past  time  to  throw  at  me 
that  tired  old  wheeze  about  being  a  flag- 
waver.  You're  damned  right  I'm  a  flag-waver, 
and  I  got  a  right  to  t>e  one  the  hard  way.  .  . 

I  have  had  it  with  put>escent  punks,  wal- 
lowing In  self-pity,  who  made  a  display  of 
deploring  their  birth  Into  a  world  which — 
to  use  their  sissy  expression — they  didn't 
make  .  .  . 

Well.  I  didn't  make  the  world  I  was  born 
In  either.  And  neither  did  the  men  who  are 
worthy  of  respect.  They  Just  went  about  and 
made  something  out  of  It  .  .  . 

The  men  I  grew  up  with  were  fetched  up 
In  a  logging  camp.  They  were  the  immigrant 
sons  of  every  cast-off  race  there  is.  And  they 
didn't  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  knowledge  at 
home  to  start  them  off.  either  .  .  . 

But  I  can  write  you  a  song  atMut  the  son 
of  a  Po  Valley  coal  miner  who  became  a  na- 
tionally renowned  physicist;  about  doctors. 
lawyers,  teachers,  forestry  specialists,  con- 
servation experts  and  men  of  the  cloth — In 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  area — who  came  out  of 
that  logging  camp.  And  al>out  the  son  of  a 
Danish  mechanic  who  Is  one  of  the  t>est 
friends  I've  got  .  .  . 

So  don't  give  me  your  whining,  whimper- 
ing, self-pitying  clap-trap  about  how  this 
coimtry  Is  letting  you  down  .  .  . 

I  have  had  It  with  hippies,  brainless  intel- 
lectuals, writers  who  can't  write,  painters 
who  can't  paint,  teachers  who  can't  teach, 
administrators  who  can't  administrate,  en- 
tertainers who  fancy  themselves  sociologists, 
and  Negroes  who  castigate  as  "Uncle  Toms," 
the  very  men  who  have  done  the  most  to 
demonstrate  to  all  of  us  the  most  Important 
quality  in  America — Individual  enterprise 
and  responsibility  .  .  .  Dr.  Oeorge  Washington 
Carver,  Archie  Moore,  Bert  Willis.  Booker  T. 
Washington.  Roy  Wllklns.  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall.  Duke  Ellington.  Count  Basle,  Nat 
Cole,  the  Mills  Brothers  and  their  father  .  .  . 
and  many  more  .  .  . 

I've  had  It  with  those  cerebral  giants  who 
think  it's  smart  to  invite  drug  advocates  to 
lecture  In  their  classrooms,  and  with  teach- 
ing curiosities  like  that  one  In  the  Mercer 
Island  School  District  who  invited  a  Black 


Power  spokesman  to  dispense  a  lecture  on 
flag-bumlng  .  .  . 

I've  had  it  with  people  who  are  setting 
about  deliberately  to  rip  up  mankind's  no- 
blest experiment  in  decency  .  .  . 

And  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  If 
you  think  you're  going  to  tear  down  my 
country's  flag  and  destroy  the  Institutions 
my  friends  and  members  of  my  family  have 
fought  and  died  for.  you're  going  to  have  to 
climb  over  me  flrst  .  .  . 

And,  buddy,  you'd  better  get  up  awful  early 
in  the  morning  .  .  . 


THERMAL  POLLUTION  IN  THE 
PATUXENT   RIVER 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  BKLAWAaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  7,  19S9 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  yester- 
day completed  4  days  of  hearings  on  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969. 

While  the  unfortimate  oil  spillage  dis- 
aster in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
dominated  the  Interest  in  the  hearings, 
there  were  other  segments  of  the  testi- 
mony dealing  with  thermal  pollution,  a 
subject  about  which  not  nearly  enough  is 
known. 

Mr.  Richard  Conigan  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Post  wrote  a  long  article  de- 
scribing a  report  of  the  effects  of  the 
Chalk  Point  Generating  Station  on  the 
water  quality  of  the  Patuxent  River  in 
Maryland. 

The  study  revealed  a  few  factors  which 
may  be  favorable  and  several  which  may 
be  harmful. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may 
not  have  read  it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  full  text  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HCAT  PotxuTlON:   A  Dance* 
(By  Richard  Corrlgan) 

it's  not  Just  fish  that  are  In  hot  water  now 
because  of  the  thermal  pollution  Issue.  This 
kind  of  pollution  Is  a  problem  for  expan- 
slon-ralnded  electric  utility  companies,  con- 
servation-minded scientists  and  citizens  and 
government  oflBclals  responsible  for  protect- 
ing public  resources,  but  who  don't  agree. 

The  University  of  Maryland's  Natural  Re- 
sources Institute  has  Just  announced  that 
thermal  pollution  poees  such  a  danger  to 
the  entire  Chesapeake  Bay  region  that  power 
companies  must  be  forced  to  develop  better 
control  equipment  or  be  forbidden  to  build 
new  stations. 

The  Institute  reached  this  conclusion,  in 
a  ••flnal"  report  Issued  this  week,  after  six 
years  of  field  and  laboratory  experiments  in- 
volving the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Compa- 
ny's Ctialk  Point  generating  station. 

A  top  State  ofliclal  has  contradicted  the 
Institute's  conclusions,  saying  the  situation 
really  Isn't  that  serious. 

The  crux  of  the  Institute's  position  is  that 
the  State  has  two  choices  In  dealing  with 
this  problem: 

••Prevtnt  any  further  development  of  ex- 
pansion In  the  Bay  system  by  those  opera- 
tions requiring  process  water,"  or;  "Force 
these  operations  to  develop  a  technology 
that  will  have  no  significant  destructive  ef- 
fects on  the  aquatic  resources." 


Paul  McKee,  director  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  said  that  in  hw 
So^  the  evidence  do«i  not  ""'-tantl.te 
this  view.  With  a  few  minor  "OfP""--^***- 
Kee  said.  "There  are  no  demonstrable  harm- 
n,l   effecta   whatsoever  on   the   river   or  itt 
ecol^ "  because  of  the  Chalk  Point  stattor. 
Hralso  said.    'I  wouldn't  agree  with  pro- 
hibiting addlUonal  power  statloiu  .  •  •  I  f^,* 
think  thev  create  that  much  of  a  problem. 
'^^McVeS  Lid  studies  at  Chalk  Point  have 
aided  in  the  search  for  better  ways  to  d^ 
with  thermal  pollution,  and  that  he  ^^ 
with  some  of  the  recommendaUons  in  the 
report.  But  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks 
WM  that  the  problem  is  being  controUed. 

L  Eugene  Cronln.  director  of  the  Natural 
Resijurces  Institute,  does  not  agree.  He  said 
Vhe  report  amounts  to  "a  clear  demonstration 
of  sorne  detriment"  to  the  Patuxent^"at  the 
Bame  tUne  we're  getting  proposaU  for  plants 
six  times  this  big."  ,»,„Tr-«\ 

Cronln  added  that  "how  he  (McKee) 
chooses  to  apply"  the  findings  in  the  report 
"^  hSTbusine^lfs  aUo  the  public's  busi- 
ness "  It  Is  McKee's  department  that  decides 
whether  to  issue  permlU  for  using  water. 

A  Pepco  official.  L.  W.  Cadwallader.  Bald  he 
has  not  yet  seen  the  report  but  "»»<■  t^e 
c^pany  U  taking  steps  at  Chalk  Point  to 
reduce  thermal  poUuUon.  Cadwallader.  v  ce 
president  In  charge  of  power  generation,  also 
talked  of  the  company's  plana  for  »  nej 
station  at  Morgantown  on  the  Potomac  River, 
at  which  new  heat-control  methods  wlU  be 

"^Cadwallader  said  the  Morgantown  plant 
will  meet  Ftate  standards  on  water  tempera- 
ture, although  cronln  and  the  Potomac  River 
Fisheries  Commission  already  have  accused 
Pepco  of  trying  to  evade  one  standard  In  Its 
Morgantown  plant.  CadwaUader  said  the 
Fisheries  Commission  Is  trying  to  write  new 
standards  and  la  being  unrealisUc. 

The  Patuxent  River  report  was  written  by 
Joseph  Mlhursky.  chairman  of  the  environ- 
mental research  department  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Institute.  Cronln  said  he  fully  en- 
dorsed the  report's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. »nnn 

The  report  was  prepared  as  part  of  a  »2og,- 
000  contract  between  the  Institute  and  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  Institute  serves  as  a  research  arm  for 
State  natural  resource  agencies,  but  Is  not 
under  their  direct  control.  Cronin  likes  it 

"Our  lob  is  not  to  defend"  actions  by  Stete 
agencies,  he  noted.  "We  have  to  keep  inde- 
pendent, and  todependence  will  sometimes 
bring  a  difference  In  emphasis." 

A  commission  on  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion appointed  by  Vice  President  Agnew,  then 
Maryland  governor,  recommended  that  a 
State  cabinet-level  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  be  estabUshed.  Cronin  Indicated  he 
would  like  to  keep  the  Institute  out  of  any 
such  department,  while  McKee  said  he  would 
like  to  have  his  department  under  a  cabinet 
secretary.  "It'll  make  life  easier  for  me'  by 
shifting    criticism    from    his    shoulders    to 

someone  else's,  he  said.  

Pepco's  Chalk  Point  station,  a  730.000  kilo- 
watt coal-burning  facility  that  went  into  full 
operaUon  In  1966.  uses  up  to  500,000  gallons 
of  Patuxent  River  water  a  minute  to  cool  Its 
condensor  units.  (The  Morgantown  plant  will 
use  at  least  1  million  gallons  a  minute.) 

The  water  that  goes  back  Into  the  river 
is  as  much  as  23  degrees  Fahrenheit  hotter 
in  winter  than  the  water  coming  in.  and  11.6 
degrees  hotter  In  summer. 

Changes  in  river  temperatures  caused  by 
the  discharge  can  be  found  as  far  as  five 
miles  upstream  and  downstream  from  the 
point  of  discharge,  the  study  said. 

The  temperature  on  the  discharge  water 
has  at  times  approached  100  degrees,  and 
water  within  a  surrounding  three-quarter 
mile  area  has  been  recorded  up  to  95  degrees, 
the  study  said. 
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Summarizing  the  effects  on  the  Patuxent 
caused  by  thU  hot  water— and  by  traces  ol 
copper  found  in  Itr-the  study  said  that: 

jlncroscoplc  plant  life  In  the  water  that 
runs  through  the  power  station  losw.  up  to 
94  per  cent  of  its  life-giving  power  of  photo- 
synthesis, through  which  these  organisms 
feed  themselves  and  release  oxygen  Into  the 

''some  rooted  water  plants  that  provide 
food  for  waterfowl  have  undergone  severe 
reductions"— while  other  species  seem  to 
erow  faster  In  warmer  water. 

Microscopic  animal  life  in  the  water  has 
been  reduced  in  the  area,  and  the  power  sta- 
tion is  "suspected"  to  be  the  cause.  Some 
predatory  organisms,  including  sea  netUe, 
also  are  being  killed. 

Opossum  shrimp,  a  source  of  food  ror 
young  striped  bass,  were  found  in  greater 
numbers  above  the  discharge  point  than  Just 
below  It— but  no  data  was  avaUable  on  the 
population  of  this  species  before  the  plant 
went  into  operation. 

Soft-sheU  clams  died  throughout  the 
Patuxent  estuary  in  1965  and  1966  in  massive 
numbers.  The  study  found  no  evidence  that 
the  station  was  responsible  for  this,  and  no 
recent  effects  have  been  noted. 

Oysters  have  not  undergone  any  significant 
changes,  the  study  sald-'-but  one  phen- 
omenon was  definitely  associated  with  S.E.S. 
(steam  electric  station)  activity.  A  notice- 
able increase  In  green  oysters  began  at  the 
station  nearest  the  effluent  (discharge  point) . 
and  progressively  spread  downriver  .  .  . 

"Analysis  revealed  that  this  greening  was 
highly  coincident  with  copper  increase  In 
oyster  tissues.  .   ^  ^     „„,, 

■Oysters  were  placed  in  the  intake  and 
effluent  canals  with  the  following  results: 
Intake  oysters  shown  no  mortality  .  .  .  oys- 
ters in  the  effluent  eventually  suffered  100 
ner  cent  mortality  and  showed  100  per  cent 
greening  with  a  sharp  Increase  in  copper 
concentration  .  .  ."  „„„. 

The  study  said  the  copper  apparently  came 
from  the  corroded  tubes,  which  have  been 
replaced,  but  that  oysters  were  still  turning 
green  even  with  new  tubes  at  the  plant, 
when  this  portion  of  the  study  ended. 

Fish  seem  to  he  drawn  to  the  warm  water 
in  winter  months,  and  to  retreat  from  It 
during  summer,  the  study  said.  (This  is  why 
the  discharge  area  Is  a  popular  spot  for  win- 
tertime anglers.)  ^      .. 

The  general  trend  seems  to  be.  however, 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  In  the  fish 
population  in  the  area. 

"If  this  trend  U  real  and  continues  it  can 
only  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  a  general 
degradation  In  environmental  quaUty  is  oc- 
curring in  the  Patuxent  River  system,"  the 

study  said. 

About  40,000  blue  crabs  were  found  dead  in 
the  discharge  canal  area  in  late  1966.  ''™s 
mortaUty  is  associated  with  S.E.S.  activity 
and  represents  a  loss  of  one  season's  recrea- 
tional crab  catch  in  the  estuarlne  reach 
under  study  ...  A  kill  of  striped  ba^  oc- 
curred In  the  effluent  canal  areas  in  1967. 

(Another  report  on  thermal  pollution  In 
the  Patuxent  has  been  written  by  Robert  L. 
Cory  of  the  Department  of  Interior's  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Cory  said  he  found  that  tem- 
perature changes  definitely  affect  aquatic 
life  For  example,  he  said,  marine  fouling 
organisms— such  as  barnacles— showed  an  In- 
crease In  growth  in  and  near  the  Chalk  Point 
discharge  canal.) 

The  study  also  said  laboratory  research  on 
23  species  of  aquatic  life  indicated  that 
24-hour  exposures  to  water  hotter  than  90 
degrees  cause  "significant  mortalities  in  a 
majority  of  the  species  tested  and  some  have 
heavy  losses."  However,  the  study  said  that 
"rarely  if  ever"  are  there  continuous  ex- 
posiu^s  to  very  high  temperatures  at  any 
one  point  near  the  station. 

The  study  said  that  Maryland's  new  stand- 
ard, under  whlc4i  discharge  water  U  not  sup- 
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posed  to  raise  river  temperatures  aix)ve  90 
degrees,  seems  generally  adequate. 

The  study  recommended  that  the  State 
maintain  and  enforce  its  cxxrrent  antipollu- 
tion standards,  field  test  them  on  a  stepped- 
up  basU  to  see  whether  they  should  be 
stronger,  and  expand  Its  laboratory  studies  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  ecology  to  gain  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  changes  are  occur- 
ring. 

The  study  said  heat  nUght  be  put  to 
such  useful  purposes  as  stimulating  early 
spawning  seasons,  attracting  fish  for  sport 
and  commercial  catching  and  ellminaUng 
certain  organisms  such  as  barnacles.  But 
further  research  is  needed  in  this  area,  it 

said. 

To  prevent  further  pollution  of  the  Patux- 
ent the  study  recommended  that  no  addi- 
tional heat  loads  be  allowed  in  the  area, 
that  no  excepUons  be  granted  to  the  90- 
degree  standard,  that  water  used  within 
the  plant  should  not  be  heated  above  90 
degrees,  that  metallic  pollution  be  eliminated 
and  that  chlorine  control  be  improved. 
McKee  said  he  agreed  that  chlorine  should 
be  controlled  and  that  he  already  has  told 
Pepco  to  bring  Chalk  Point  into  compliance 
with  the  90-degree  standard. 

The  study  noted  that  the  power  industry 
Is  planning  giant  generating  stations  that, 
under  current  design  techniques,  would 
need  up  to  6  nailUon  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  or  12  times  the  water  that  the  Chalk 
Point  station  uses  at  full  operation. 

To  cool  these  plants,  the  study  said, 
the  industry  will  need  more  and  more  water 
along  the  Eastern  Coast— and  the  Bay  Is  an 
obvious  target. 

"If  Industrial  and  domestic  operations  that 
require  process  water  are  permitted  to  oper- 
ate under  older  technologies  It  is  certain 
that  the  Bay  environment  will  be  de- 
graded .  .  .."  the  study  warned. 

The  report  also  told  the  State  to  beware 
of  research  supplied  by  power  companies.  It 
said  that  if  the  State  had  used  only  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Industry  and  its  con- 
sultants, "there  would  have  been  little  or 
no  useful  information"  on  how  the  power 
plant  would  effect  the  river  and  the  orga- 
nisms in  it. 


TOO  LATE  THE  METROLINER 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   BHODC    XSLAKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 
Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  effective  raU  transportation  is  a 
particularly  important  one. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  high  speed 
"Metroliners "  the  people  of  the  over- 
crowded northeast  corridor  should  be 
able  to  expect  some  reUef .  In  a  most  per- 
ceptive article  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  Tom  Wicker  points  out  that 
the  Metroliner  is  not  ahead  of,  but  lar 
behind  its  time. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  mclude 
Ml-.  Wicker's  article: 

IN  THE  Nation:  Too  Late  the  Mctrolineb 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Riding  the  new  Metroliner  to  New  York 
from  Washington  U  both  a  promising  and  a 
sobering  experience.  It  U  at  once  a  graphic 
demonstration  that  modern  America  need 
not  be  overwhelmed  by  ita  problems  and  a 
useful  reminder  that  those  problems  are  siz- 

^'^^e'^new-'fast  train,"  a  gleaming,  six-car 
tube  now  speeding  down  to  WaslUngton  in 
the  morning  and  back  to  Manhattan  in  the 
afternoon,  is  a  product  of  a  cooperative  ef- 
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fort  between  goyemment  and  private  enter- 
prtse  to  cope  with  the  booming  Intercity 
travel  that  now  threatens  to  clog  the  North- 
east Corridor  Comp*red  to,  aay,  black  un- 
employment, this  may  not  seem  one  of  the 
major  tasks  on  the  American  a^nda.  But 
since  a  huge  slice  of  the  population  live*  and 
travels  between  New  York  and  Washington. 
It  Is  by  no  means  a  minor  one 

If  high-speed,  short-haul  rail  transit  suc- 
ceeds on  the  New  York-Washington  and  next 
on  the  New  Tork-Boaton  line,  moreover,  the 
way  will  have  been  prepared  for  fast  trains 
In  other  heavily  traveled  areas — Loa  Angeles 
to  San  Diego,  for  instance,  or  outward  from 
Chicago  In  any  of  several  directions.  Over- 
all, the  experiment  Is  going  to  provide  clearer 
answers  to  such  tremendously  important 
queatlons  as  these : 

Are  we  going  to  keep  on  paving  over  the 
landscape  In  order  to  pollute  the  air  with 
exhaust  f\un««  while  pouring  more  and  more 
automobile*  Into  cities  already  strangling  In 
traffic? 

Or.  alternatively,  are  we  going  to  crowd  the 
air  lanes  with  more  and  more  planea.  circling 
longer  and  longer  over  airports  of  Increasing 
Inadequacy  (some  of  which  are  already  so 
far  fropa.  the  cities  they  serve  that  getting 
liVto  Urifji  Is  a  bigger  problem  than  cross- 
ing the  ocean)  ? 

In  short,  the  Metrollner  Is  no  small  experi- 
ment, and  a  ride  on  It  gave  one  recent  pas- 
senger a  satisfying  sense  that  In  at  least  this 
area,  and  however  haltingly,  some  real  efforts 
are  being  made:  the  decision  on  future  Inter- 
city travel  In  America  Is  not  being  allowed 
to  go  entirely  by  default,  as  have  so  many 
other  similar  problems  for  so  many  years 
past. 

coiiprrrnvK  with  AnuJNEs 

The  MetroUner  U  not  the  last  word  In 
surface  transportation,  but  It  Is  a  vast  Im- 
provement on  anything  else  on  ralU  In  thU 
country.  Its  running  time  of  three  hours 
Is  roughly  competitive  with  the  airlines,  as 
are  Its  fares.  The  speed  Is  held  down.  Just 
aa  passenger  comfort  Is  reduced,  by  the  Penn 
Central's  roadbed — Improved  but  basically 
built  for  an  earlier  day.  Service  aboard  la  ex- 
cellent; and  for  a  passenger  to  be  treated 
like  a  human  being  aboard  an  American  train 
Is.  In  Itself,  something  of  a  miracle. 

SBITICX  IMPWOTZMKNTS 

The  MetroUner  accelerates  with  remark- 
able ease  and  speed.  Seating,  food  services, 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation — all  are  consid- 
erably Improved  over  the  usual  present-day 
train  accommodations,  although  those  who 
remember  the  old  days  (only  a  decade  or  so 
in  the  past!)  will  grieve  for  the  pfittlng  of  a 
great  American  institution,  the  dining  car. 
and  for  the  substitution  of  olrllnc-style  meals 
I  plastic  food  on  plastic  trays) . 

mumately.  there  will  b«  23  Metrollners 
daily  on  the  New  Tork-Washlngton  or  New 
Tork-Phlladelphla  runs.  An  entirely  dif- 
ferent experimental  train  (the  TurboTraln. 
which  does  not  require  an  electrified  line) 
will  soon  be  tried  on  the  New  York-Boston 
rim,  cutting  perhaps  an  hour  off  the  present 
schedule  of  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

But  if  riding  the  MetroUner  gives  hope  that 
high-speed  rail  transit  can  provide  comfort- 
able and  decent  travel  as  well  as  an  effi- 
cient alternative  to  ferocious  auto  traffic  and 
dMigwoualy  overused  airlines  and  airports.  It 
also  suggests  what  a  huge  task  lies  ahead. 
For  If  the  MetroUner  or  TurboTraln  Is  to 
realize  Ito  full  potential  In  speed,  comfort 
and  economy,  greatly  Improved  roadbeds  will 
be  essential.  Between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington a  wholly  new  one  may  be  needed,  at  a 
cost  of  about  tl  billion,  and  the  problem  is 
.said  to  be  worse  on  the  line  to  Boston. 

The  Penn  Central  already  has  poured  923 
million  Into  SO  MetroUner  cars  and  $35  mil- 
lion into  smoothing  its  roadbed.  All  these 
figures  suggest  the  vast  sums  required  If  ade- 
quate  fast-train   service   is    to   be    provided 
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in  all  the  areas  where  It  would  be  useful.  A 
lot  of  that  money  obviously  must  come  from 
taxpayers,  and  fairly  soon  at  that. 

The  li«trollner  thus  Is  not  ahead  of  but 
f»r  behind  Its  time,  and  the  price  for  so 
long  Ignoring  the  need  It  now  serves  is  go- 
ing to  be  high  Indeed.  And  so  it  will  be 
with  all  the  problems  this  rich  and  Ingenloxu 
nation  has  been  so  reluctant  to  face. 


SE8QU1CENTENNIAL    OP    MEMPHIS, 
TENN. 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or   TKNNBaSSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  CORE.  Mr.  President.  Memphis, 
Tenn..  Is  this  year  celebrating  Its  sesqul- 
centennlal.  A  notable  event  for  the  entire 
Nation,  this  celebration  is  under  the  ca- 
pable direction  of  Mr.  Howard  Wllley, 
president  of  Memphis  Sesquicentennlal, 
Inc.  Mr.  Wllley  has  written  an  interest- 
ing article  about  the  celebration  for  the 
Delta  Review.  This  delightful  publication 
contains  several  informal  and  historical 
articles  about  the  great  city  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bluff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wllley's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Meaning  or  Memphis  SxagcicBNTENNiAL 
(By  Howard  Wllley) 

The  year  1969  marks  the  anniversary  of  a 
river  town  born  180  years  ago.  The  history 
of  Memphis  Includes  many  colorful  figures, 
and  the  amateur  historian  can  have  a  field 
day  barking  back  over  the  roster.  He  can  Join 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Isaac  Shelby  at  the 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians or  visit  at  the  Bell  Tavern  with  Sam 
Houston,  Davy  Crockett  and  Jim  Bowie,  on 
their  way  to  fight  In  the  Texas  War  of  In- 
dependence. He  can  ride  with  Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest,  acknowledged  to  be  the  moat 
brilliant  tactician  to  emerge  from  the  War 
Between  the  States.  He  can  marvel  at  the 
trumpet  of  W.  C.  Handy.  He  can  stand  along- 
side Edward  HuU  Crump  as  he  does  battle 
with  utility  interests  and  gamblers. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  Memphis  story 
than  the  colorful  heroic  figures  of  her  past. 
Memphis  has  had  possibly  more  than  her 
share  of  troubled  and  trying  times.  She  has 
emerged  victorious  not  through  the  efforts 
of  any  one  hero  but  rather  through  the  heroic 
efforts  of  many  plain  average  citizens.  Her 
very  beginning  was  singularly  Inauspicious. 
For  the  first  23  years  Memphis  was  sporad- 
ically overrun  by  fiatboatmen.  a  completely 
Independent,  lawless  breed.  They  recognized 
no  legal  authority,  refused  to  pay  taxes,  and 
when  In  town  were  in  complete  control  of 
the  settlement  During  that  period  Vlcksburg 
and  Natchez  were  growing  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  Memphis,  and  Ra&dolpb.  40  miles 
to  the  north  on  the  Second  Obl^aaaw  Bluff, 
was  competing  on  equal  terms  as  a  river  port. 
In  IMl  two  volunteer  military  companies 
were  formed  and  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
fiatboatmen  and  bringing  order  to  the  city. 
Following  this  crisis  business  flourished,  pop- 
ulation Increased  rapidly,  river  traffic  multi- 
plied, the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
was  built,  and  the  city  was  on  Its  way. 

Then  In  1878  the  great  yellow  fever 
epidemic  struck — probably  the  most  dev- 
astating plague  In  the  nation's  history. 
Thousands  died,  additional  tbousanda  fl«d 
the  city,  all   business  c.ime  to  a   stflndistlll. 
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and  In  January,  1S79  the  city  lost  Its  charter, 
becoming  a  taxing  district  of  the  state.  To 
those  dtlsens  who  remained  fell  the  gigantic 
communal  Job  of  rebuilding  the  city.  And 
they  were  equal  to  it. 

The  years  1927  and  1937  saw  disastrous 
floods  in  neighboring  Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi. Thousands  of  refugees  converged  on 
Memphis,  and  to  Memphis  citisens  of  those 
years  fell  the  Job  of  constructing  barracks. 
staffing  food  kitchens,  donating  food  and 
clothing,  and  generally  alleviating  the 
calamitous  situation  of  their  neighbors. 

Throughout  the  years.  Memphis  citizens 
have  shown  unselfish  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon good,  and  they  are  still  doing  It.  The 
events  scheduled  and  the  programs  planned 
for  our  sesquicentennlal  year  could  not  be 
as  ambitious  as  they  are  were' It  not  for  the 
enthusiastic  support  and  hard  work  coming 
from  literally  thousands  of  Memphlans  who 
are  proud  of  their  city.  As  the  work  has 
progressed  and  as  these  thousands  of  volun- 
teers have  accepted  the  challenge  to  tell  the 
Memphis  story,  I  have  come  to  feel  that 
they  themselves,  to  a  large  extent,  constitute 
that  story.  Above  all  else.  It  Is  the  people  who 
make  a  city  a  meaningful  entity.  In  the  peo- 
ple of  Memphis  is  the  vital  force  which  made 
Memphis  what  it  is  today  and  which  I  feel 
certain  will  carry  this  city  on  to  even  greater 
achievements  In  the  future. 


HIS  MOTTO  WAS  WORK 


HON.  RAY  BUNTON 


or  TENr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  one  of  the  most  fitting  tributes  paid 
the  late  Congressman  Robert  A.  "Fats" 
Everett,  and  I  feel  it  should  be  made  a 
permanent  testimonial  to  his  memory 
and  accomplishments. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Dally  Messenger 
from  Union  City,  Tenn.,  Fats'  hometown. 
Mr.  Bill  King,  an  editor  with  the  news- 
paper, eloquently  portrays  the  excep- 
tional caliber  of  this  great  man.  His  phi- 
losophy of  liard  work  and  dedication 
to  his  pe<H>le  made  him  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  dedicated  public  servants  that 
Tennessee,  and  perhaps  the  country,  has 
every  known,  and  "truly,  we  shall  not 
see  his  like  again." 

The  editorial  follows : 

His  Motto  Was  "Wobk" 
(By  BUI  King) 

There  were  many  thousands  of  friends  he 
called  by  name — there  were  countless  other 
thousands  who  called  him  "Fats"  and  who 
considered  him  their  friend. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  best  way  to  remember 
that  unuaual  and  gifted  man  whose  love  for 
people  turned  him  into  one  of  the  finest  and 
moat  dedicated  civil  servants  that  Tennes- 
see— and  perhaps  the  country — has  ever 
known. 

Robert  Ashton  "Fats"  Everett  was  a  man 
of  simple  yet  great  heritage.  He  sprang  from 
the  fertile  soil  of  Obion  County,  a  soil  he 
carried  proudly  on  his  massive  shoes  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

His  booming  and  infectious  laugh,  the 
voice  that  could  be  heard  for  blocks  and  his 
native  and  homey  wit  enhanced  the  "coun- 
try boy  '  role  he  enjoyed  and  never  sought 
to  abandon. 

But  beneath  the  sometimes  brash  exterior 
was  an  astute  and  canny  poUtidan,  a  man 
who  quickly  earned  the  deserved  reputaUon 
as  one  ho  knew  how  to  get  things  done.  Red 
tape  was  no  match  for  the  sctsaors  he  wielded 
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,rt»en  he  sought  the  core  and  the  cure  of  a 

^'^e'secret  of  hU  success  was  simple  and 
direct— Just  like  the  man. 

•Let's  Just  go  to  the  head  of  the  stream, 
he  was  fond  of  saying  when  confronted  by 
a  nroblem  involving  one  of  his  constituente. 
This  meant  going  direcUy  to  the  man  no 
matter  who  he  was,  who  would  most  Ukely  be 
able  to  solve  the  problem.  And  he  knew  per- 
sonally hundreds  of  euch  persons. 

Those  who  worked  »-lth  him  soon  learned 
he  was  no  prey  for  the  "city  slickers"  despite 
his  country  boy  exterior. 

Mr  Everett,  if  he  was  anything,  was  a 
realist,  an  earthy  but  lovable  man  who  saw 
things  like  they  were.  It  was  thU  quality 
that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  dur- 
ing his  relaUvely  short  life. 

He  grew  up  m  a  county  which  suffered  an- 
nually trom  the  ravages  of  floods  and  be  like 
other  Obion  CounUans,  heard  the  oft-re- 
peated promises  that  somethUig  would  be 
done  But  It  wasn't  until  he  reached  the 
halls  of  Congress  that  the  red  tape  sur- 
rounding the  flood  control  work  was  snipped 
away  and  the  project  undertaken. 

Because  of  his  membership  on  the  House 
PubUc  Works  Committee  he  was  able  to  make 
sure  his  people  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  were  not  left  out  when  It  came  to 
projects  for  their  benefit. 

in  addition  to  his  flood  control  projects 
and  the  vlUl  role  he  played  In  making  the 
Reelfoot-lndlan  Creek  Watershed  District 
project  a  reality.  Mr.  Everett  helped  indus- 
tries in  his  dUtrict  obtain  federal  contracts 
used  his  influence  to  help  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Martin  to  become  a  four-year  In- 
stitution, aided  farmers  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion for  them  to  hay  and  graze  resUlcted 
land  during  periods  of  drought,  and  obtained 
federal  appropriations  for  hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  libraries  throughout  the  district. 
Because  he  was  instrumental  In  getting 
the  federal  government  to  transfer  owner- 
ship of  the  airport  to  Obion  County,  Its 
name— Everett-Stewart  Airport— has  become 
a  monument  to  his  labors.  And  »ln  Dyer 
County,  a  lake  created  by  a  drainage  project 
he  promoted  is  called  Everett  Lake. 

These  wUl  help  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Congressman  Everett  but  the  Individual 
things  he  did  for  individual  persons  make  It 
certain  he  wiU  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
these  people  live. 

He  was  never  too  busy  to  talk  to  anyone 
and  it  didn't  matter  if  his  visitor  was  dressed 
in  overalls  or  a  business  suit.  A  letter  to  him 
often  was  answered  In  less  than  a  week.  It 
was  a  rare  occurrence  when  he  couldn  t  be 
reached  by  telephone. 

"I  will  always  be  as  near  to  you  as  your 
telephone  or  maU-box,"  he  said  thousands  of 
times  whUe  addressing  civic  or  service  clubs 
and  other  special  groups  In  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. And  he  meant  every  word. 

Asked  by  a  reporter  a  few  years  ago  how  he 
managed  to  handle  so  many  different  prob- 
lems for  so  many  different  people,  he  laughed 
and  said:  "If  a  man  don't  want  to  work,  he 
hadn't  ought  to  hire  out." 

Working  for  his  people  was  his  philosophy 
in  life  Truly,  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 


half  of  the  rights  of  our  civil  servants. 
More  than  that,  he  deserves  our  full 
cooperaUon  in  the  swift  enactment  of 
S   782— S.  1035  in  the  90th  Congress. 

In  Joining  with  Senator  Ervin  and  52 
other  Senators  in  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
his  bill.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Er- 
vin which  may  weU  be  of  some  general 
interest.  . 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^^  ^ 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Senator:  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  Join  you  In  the  sponsorship  of 
S  1035,  a  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of  gov- 
ernment employees.  We  have  for  too  long 
vi-lnked  at  the  abuses  which  your  bUl  Is  de- 
signed to  eliminate.  You  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  all  Americans  for  your  gallant  efforts 
to  bring  a  fuller  measure  of  privacy  and 
dignity  to  government  workers. 

We  simply  cannot  permit  basic  freedoms 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem to  be  compromised,  whether  In  the  name 
of  personnel  management,  psychological  re- 
search, technological  advancement,  or,  for 
that  matter,  anything  else  that  I  can  think 

of. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Gravel. 


PROTECTION  OP  RIGHTS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT   EMPLOYEES— S.    782 

HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

I     or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SKNAtE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  7, 1969 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  deserves  our  high- 
est commendation  for  his  efforts  on  be- 


EDUARDO  MONDLANE 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  adherents  of 
the  cause  of  African  freedom  have  suf- 
fered a  staggering  blow.  The  news  from 
Dar  es  Salaam  tells  us  that  Eduardo 
Mondlane  has  been  assassinated  by  un- 
known parties.  For  we  Americans  who 
are  committed  to  the  liberation  and  in- 
dependence  of   Africans  still  suffering 
from  white   colonialism,   this  news   is 
tragic  indeed.  Eduardo  Mondlane.  the 
president    of    Prelimo,    Front    for    the 
Liberation  of  Mozambique,  was  Africa's 
outstanding  liberation  leader  in  south- 
em    Africa.    The    war    which    he    led 
against  Portuguese  oppression  was  a  war 
for  independence  which  has  the  support 
of  many  Americans  who  are  committed 
to    the    independence    of    the    African 
people.  ^.     ... 

We  regret  this  severe  blow  to  the  Ub- 
eraUon  struggle.  We  regiet  that  the 
cowardly  assassin  has  again  struck  a 
blow  at  those  who  have  struggled  to  free 
the  black  man.  Assassins  have  now 
claimed  the  life  of  Mondlane  just  as  the 
life  of  Patrice  Lumumba  was  also 
claimed  by  the  enemies  of  black  Africa. 
The  death  of  Mondlane,  as  with  the 
deaths  of  President  John  Kennedy,  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy,  and  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  have  brought  per- 
verse cheer  to  all  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  struggle  of  black  people  In 
both  America  and  Africa. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  in  the  House  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  want  to  express  the  deep 
regrets  of  many  Americans  that  tnis 
champion  of  freedom  has  been  assassi- 
nated. The  freedom  of  black  people 
evei-ywhere  is  always  weakened  when  one 
of  our  leaders  is  destroyed. 

Eduardo  Mondlane  was  an  extraordi- 
nai-y  champion  of  freedom.  He  returned 
to  Africa  in  1962  to  take  up  the  leader- 
ship of  Frelimo.  After  careful  prepara- 
tion Frelimo  was  able  to  launch  their 
first  military  action  against  the  Portu- 
guese in  September   1964.  Tliey  began 
their  struggle  against  Portuguese  oppres- 
sion   with    only    250    trained    men    m 
guerrilla  groups  of  five  to  12.  This  army 
is  now  fighting  in  one-third  of  Mozam- 
bique. About  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of 
Mozambique  is  under  their  virtual  con- 
trol   Their  army  numbers  more  than 
7  000  under  arms  at  this  point.  Another 
3000  are  serving  the  guerrilla  forces  in 
various  capacities.  The  leadership  pro- 
vided by  Mondlane  who  patiently  imti- 
ated    the   struggle    against   Portuguese 
colonialism  was  outstanding. 

But  the  struggle  against  Portuguese 
colonialism  wiU  continue.  The  Portuguese 
Army  which  numbers  almost  60,000  m 
Mozambique,  is  increasingly  restricted 
in  their  movements.  Desertions  from  the 
Portuguese  Army  have  begun.  The  strug- 
gle continues  and  will  result  in  a  victory 
which  will  be  a  monument  to  the  efforts 
of  Eduardo  Mondlane. 

Their  efforts  have  not  been  restricted 
to  just  the  miUtary.  The  Mozambique 
Institute,  established  in  Dar  es  Salaam 
and  supported  by  private  funds  from 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia,  has 
developed  a  general  education  program 
for  Mozambique  which  is  preparing 
refugee  students  with  various  kinds  of 
education.  Programs  of  nurses'  traimns 
and  teacher  training  have  been  begun 
and  are  sending  their  trained  graduates 
inside  liberated  Mozambique.  The  de- 
tailed plarming  and  pragmatic  phi- 
losophy of  Eduardo  Mondlane  have  pro- 
vided the  foundations  for  a  liberation 
movement  which  will  be  able  to  govern 
independent  Mozambique. 

It  shall  also  be  noted  that  Eduardo 
Mondlane  was  dedicated  to  a  spirit  of 
nonracialism.  His  enemy  was  oppression 
of  any  color,  wherever  it  occurred.  He 
welcomed  support  from  any  person,  or- 
ganization, and  government  which  was 
willing  to  make  a  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  African  independence. 

Unfortunately,  our  Government  has 
never  been  able  to  bring  itself  to  sup- 
port the  struggle  of  the  Mozambique 
freedom  fighters.  During  the  early  1960s, 
when  John  Kennedy  was  President,  the 
United  States  did  seem  to  be  moving  to- 
ward some  support  for  the  Uberation  of 
Mozambique  and  Angola.  But  this  ago- 
nizing equivocation  became,  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  death,  in  the  woi-ds  of 
Eduardo  Mondlane,  "equivocation  with- 
out direction."  Today,  U.S.  poUcy  has 
revei-ted  to  that  of  support  for  the  status 
quo.  The  conscience  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment seems  not  to  be  aroused  by  the 
continuation  of  Portuguese  colonialian 
in  Mozambique  and  Angola.  This  has 
forced  the  liberation  movements,  includ- 
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ing  Prellmo,  to  other  countries  for  sup- 
port. Much  of  this  support  has  come 
from  the  Bast,  but  the  accusations  that 
Prellmo  Is  either  "pro-East."  'pro-Com- 
munist or  pro  anything  besides  being 
pro-Mozambique  are  specious.  Just  as  the 
American  Revolution  sought  help  from 
E\irope«n  countries,  so  has  the  Mozam- 
bique revolution  sought  help  from  where- 
ever  It  was  available. 

I  want  to  note  further,  some  aspects 
of  the  distinguished  career  of  Eduardo 
Mondlane.  He  began  his  schooling  at  the 
age  of  11  in  Mozambique  in  1931  By 
1949,  he  was  attending  the  University  of 
Lisbon  on  a  scholarship  provided  by  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Pund  of  New  York.  After 
1  year  In  Lisbon,  he  had  his  scholar- 
ship transferred  to  an  American  uni- 
versity and,  subsequently,  obtained  his 
B.A.  from  Oberlln  College  in  1953.  He 
then  went  on  to  Northwestern  University 
where  he  received  an  M.A.  and  Ph.  D. 
IS  sociology.  Prom  1957  to  1961.  he 
worked  for  the  United  Nations  as  a  re- 
search i>fflcer  With  the  independence  of 
Taosaaylka  in  1961.  he  decided  that  it 
was  time  to  return  to  Africa  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  the  nationalist  move- 
ment. He  resigned  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  took  a  teaching  position  at 
Syracuse  University  where  he  helped 
to  establish  a  program  of  East  African 
studies.  DiU'ing  this  time,  he  was  mak- 
ing preparation  for  his  return  in  1962. 

Throughout  his  life  and  career  Ed- 
uardo Mondlane  impressed  everyone  with 
his  dynamic  personality,  magnificent  In- 
telligence, and  warm  sense  of  humor.  We 
all  regret  his  death,  not  only  because  he 
was  a  champion  of  freedom,  but  because 
he  was  also  a  great  human  being.  We 
must  all  commit  ourselves  to  efforts  to 
insure  that  his  death  will  not  have  been 
in  vain. 


AFRICAN  TERRORISTS 


-  HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH    C.^BOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  recent 
news  reports  have  told  about  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  African  terrorist  leader 
Eduardo  Mondlane. 

Many  misguided  Americans  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  Mondlane  was  a  fighter 
for  freedom  and  a  supporter  of  the  West- 
em  tradition.  Not  all  Americans  have 
been  so  misled.  An  editorial  in  Wednes- 
day's Charleston  News  &  Courier  points 
out  Mondlane's  Communist  contacts  and 
the  training  of  his  ter -orist  group  at 
revolutionary  schools  in  Peking.  The 
News  li  Courier  says: 

Removal  of  Mondlane  by  an  assassin's  bul- 
let is  aa  grave  a  reverse  (or  the  CommunlsU 
<vs  would  have  been  the  death  of  Fidel  Castro 
when  he  was  a  guerrilla  leader  In  Cuba. 

The  editorial  stair  of  the  News  b  Cour- 
ier Is  well  versed  in  African  affairs;  its 
writers  have  made  numerous  trips  to 
Africa  and  are  well  acquainted  by  first- 
hand observation  of  the  problems  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "African 
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Terrorist."  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AraiCAN  TEBBOaWT 

The  iissassl nation  of  Eduardo  Mondlane. 
terrorist  leader  In  Mozambique.  Is  a  setback 
for  communism  In  East  Africa. 

Since  the  early  1000s.-  Mondlane  has  di- 
rected the  Mozambique  Liberation  Front 
aimed  at  seizing  control  of  Portugal's  huite 
and  potentially  rich  province  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  His  forces  were  well  supplied  with 
Chineae  Communiiit  weapons.  Members  of  the 
Front  were  tralnrd  at  revolutionary  schools  In 
Peking. 

Removnl  r.r  Mondlane  by  an  aaaaasln's  bomb 
Is  as  grave  a  reverse  (or  the  communists  as 
would  have  been  the  death  of  Fidel  Castro 
when  he  was  a  guerrilla  leader  In  Cuba.  In 
time,  the  communlsta  may  And  a  new  revolu- 
tionary chieftain  (or  Mooamblque.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  threat  to  a  civilized 
region  <•(  Africa  has  eased. 


Fehmary  7,  1969 


EEC  TARIFF  PROPOSALS 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF,S 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
European  Economic  Community  was 
formed  I  was  among  those  who  hoped 
that  not  only  would  the  EEC  lead  to  a 
more  prosperous  Europe,  but  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade  that  would  b  mutually 
beneficial  to  America  and  Europe.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  seeing  increasing  evi- 
dence that  Common  Market  authorities 
are  not  concerned  with  bringing  about 
an  expansion  of  trade  through  the  re- 
moval or  reduction  of  tariff  or  nontariff 
trade  barriers.  In  fact,  we  see  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  The  most  recent  exam- 
ple is  the  EEC's  proposal  to  impose  in- 
ternal user  taxes  on  soybean  oil  at  $60 
tier  ton  and  on  soyt>ean  meal  at  $30  per 
ton.  This  proposal,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  the  most  serious  implications  to 
the  soybean  industry  and  to  our  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments.  For  the  last 
6  years,  soybeans  and  soybean  products 
have  been  the  largest  dollar  earner  of 
any  single  U.S.  agricultural  commodity. 

The  justifiable  concern  of  the  soybean 
industry  over  the  EEC  proposals  is  well 
expressed  in  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Dale  W.  McMlllen,  Jr..  president  of  Cen- 
tral Soya,  a  major  soybean  processor, 
with  headquarters  in  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
letter,  with  its  Illuminating  comments 
on  the  impact  of  the  EEC  proposals,  in 
the  Record: 

CSNTRAL    SOTA. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  January  29. 1969. 
Hon.  E.  Roaa  Aoaxa, 
House  of  Repreaentativet 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  AOAia :  The  United  States  soybean 
Indtutry  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  pro- 
poaed  actions  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  establish  a  tax  levy  on  the 
Importation  of  soybean  oil  and  soybean  meal. 

The  European  Economic  Community  now 
has  imder  serious  consideration  the  Imposi- 
tion of  internal  tiser  taxes  on  soybean  oil  at 
$00  per  ton  and  of  $30  per  ton  on  soybean 
meal.  These  tax  levies  arc  designed  to  raise 


the  price  of  the  product  to  deliberately  re- 
duce the  impart  demand  for  high  protein 
(eeds  The  net  effect  of  these  proposed  user 
taxes  would  reduce  the  present  high  level  of 
rxporu  by  the  United  States  of  soyl>eans  and 
soybean  meal  to  EEC  countries. 

During  the  last  marketing  year,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  purchased  about 
93.000.000  bushels  of  soybeans  and  1.983,000 
soybean  meal  short  tons  (equivalent  to 
87.000,000  bu.shels  of  soybeans)  from  the 
United  States.  These  sales  were  for  dollars 
and  returned  approximately  $450,000,000  In 
b.ird  currency  to  the  United  States  economy 
Dtirlng  the  l9fl7-«8  marketing  year,  these 
exports  to  the  EEC  equaled  35'-  of  the  total 
soybeans  and  68'^;  of  the  total  soybean  meal 
exported  from  the  United  States.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  competent  economists  that  these 
proposed  taxes,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
soybean  meal,  will  reduce  consumption 
within  the  EEC  by  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 50.000.000  bushels  of  soybeans.  These 
50.000.000  bushels  represent  the  production 
of  2.000.000  acres  of  United  States  farmland. 
Obviously,  such  a  loss  would  have  a  very 
serious  Impact  upon  the  United  States  soy- 
bean farmer  and  processor. 

At  this  time.  United  States  soybean  oil 
prices  are  not  competitive  with  other  (ats 
and  oils  available  to  the  Common  Market, 
.ind  there(ore.  oil  does  not  present  the  Im- 
mediate problem  existing  (or  soybeans  and 
soybean  meal. 

The  proposed  tax  Is  especially  serious  at 
this  time  In  view  of  the  anticipated  increased 
carry-over  of  soybeans.  It  is  expected  that  by 
the  end  of  the  current  marketing  year,  the 
United  States  carry-over  of  soybeans  will 
approximate  335.000.000  bushels — this  repre- 
."ients  a  carry-over  Increase  tenfold  the  level 
nt  the  end  of  the  1964  marketing  year. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  urge  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  OfBce  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  In  the  White 
House  to  exercise  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  of  these  proposed  taxes  by  the 
EEC  countries.  It  would  appear  that  It  might 
be  productive  If  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee would  hold  a  Hearing  on  this  subject. 
Such  a  Hearing  would  be  of  value  to  acquaint 
Committee  Members  and  the  public  with  the 
position  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Also  the 
Implications  on  living  costs  in  the  EEC  could 
be  reviewed.  Finally  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee could  take  such  action  as  appears 
advisable  and  constructive. 

If  I  can  provide  you  any  additional  infor- 
mation on  this  Important  matter,  I  hope  that 
you  win  feel  at  liberty  to  contact  me  at  any 
time. 

Sincerely. 

Dale  W.  McMillen.  Jr.. 

President. 


February  7,  1969 
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ADDRESS  BY  FERRIS  E.  LUCAS, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  NATIONAL 
SHERIPPS'  ASSOCIATION,  ON  JAN- 
UARY 24,  1969 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  address 
prepared  by  the  Honorable  Ferris  E. 
Lucas,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association,  which  was 
presented  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
new  Colorado  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Academy. 

I  believe  that  each  of  us  would  agre« 
with  the  statement  by  Mr.  Ferris,  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  his  remarks: 


AU  tlvat  atandB  t)etween  our  nation  and 
unoontrolled  rioting  and  criminal  activity  te 
a  reUUvely  small  band  of  peace  olllcers  who 
are  caught  In  the  middle  of  the  struggle 
between  decency  and  anarchy  that  seems  to 
be  growing  more  violent  every  day. 

Because  I  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
continuing  efforts  of  America's  peace  of- 
ficers and  the  unheralded  contributions 
which  are  made  daUy  by  this  "thin  blue 
line"  of  law  enforcement,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  by  Mr. 
Lucas  be  printed  in  the  Recobb, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Add«i»s  by  Ferris  E.  Lucas  Before  Colorado 

Law  Enforcemrnt  Academy.  January  24, 

1969 

It  Is  a  genuine  and  distinct  honor  to  be 
here  today  addressing  the  first  graduating 
class  of  the  new  Colorado  Law  Enforcement 
rralnlng  Academy. 

I  want  to  congratulate  each  one  of  you 
(or  having  successfully  completed  the  Intense 
and  dlfBcult  courees  which  have  confronted 
you  during  these  past  weeks.  You  have 
learned  much  and  your  careers  In  law  en- 
forcement will  be  furthered  by  that  knowl- 

dge.  ^         . 

Opportunity  carries  with  It  a  great  and 
grave  responsibility.  AU  that  stands  between 
our  nation  and  uiKontroUed  rioting  and  crim- 
inal activity  Is  a  relatively  small  band  of 
peace  officers  who  are  caught  In  the  middle 
o(  a  struggle  between  decency  and  anarchy 
that  seems  to  be  growing  more  violent  every 

day.  ,_    .  , 

The  catch-wor4  today  seems  to  be  equal- 
ity "  Suppose  we  consider  that  word  and 
that  Idea  .  .  .  but,  first,  let's  remove  the  letter 
'•e"  from  the  word. 

We  now  have  »  word  which  is  all  too  often 
forgotten  . .  .  quality. 

The  great  American  poet  Robert  Frosl 
wTote  concerning  this  subject .    . 

"All  men  are  born  free  and  equal— free 
at  least  In  their  right  to  be  different.  Some 
people  want  to  homogenize  society  every- 
where. I'm  against  the  homogenlzer&— In 
art— in  politics— In  every  walk  of  life.  I  want 
the  cream  to  rise." 

Obviously,  you  who  are  here  today  are 
graduating  from  this  course  of  Instruction 
m  law  enforcement  are  superior  In  knowl- 
edge to  those  who  have  not  been  given  this 
advantage.  When  you  return  to  your  Indi- 
vidual cities  and  counties,  you'll  carry  with 
you  knowledge  you  did  not  possess  before 
yoxir  attendance  here. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  no  course  of 
Instruction  so  complete  ...  so  thorough  .  . 
that  everyone  who  attends  learns  all  there 
is  to  know  about  every  required  duty  and 
responsibility  to  be  performed  In  law  enforce- 
ment   The   Academy  hopes   that  you  have 
learned  .  .  .  and  that  you  have  benefitted 
from  this  learning.  But  your  Instructors  hope 
that  above  the  hard  and  cold  facts  which 
you've  absorbed,  that  they  have  Instilled  In 
you  a  desire  for  ever-more  knowledge  ...  a 
hunger  that  will  never  allow  you  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  either  your  knowledge  or  your 
performance.  They  hope  ...  and  I  join  with 
them  most  sincerely  In  saying   that  I  too 
hope  .  .  .  that  each  one  of  you  will  continue 
to  learn  and  benefit  from  the  weeks  you  spent 
here    In  short,  the  goal  of  thU  Academy  Is 
secondarUy  to  teach  ...  but  primarily  to  In- 
still in  Ita   graduates  that  desire   to  learn 
and  the  realization  that  if  the  quality  of 
American  law  enforcement  is  to  continue  to 
climb  upward,  each  of  us  must  continue  to 
advance  with  our  chosen  profession. 

Although  law  enforcement  has  ...  for  many 
years  .  .  .  been  on  the  short  end  of  the 
sUtik  .  .  .  both  In  money  and  citizen  sup- 
port ...  It  saraiiB  the  trend  may  finally  be 


reversing.  It  Is  most  encouraging  to  all  of  us 
that  the  general  public  does  seem  to  !>• 
awakening  to  what  is  happening  In  these 
United  States.  Our  citizens  seem  to  be  becom- 
ing aware  that  they  must  support  law  en- 
forcement and  put  an  end  to  the  unjustified 
criticisms  we've  been  receiving. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  when  we  are  wrong 
and  we  will  be  occasionally  .  .  .  that  the 
public  conduct  a  whitewash  campaign  for 
us  We  are  all  human  and  are  subject  to 
human  weaknesses  and  failures.  When  our 
colleagues  are  wrong,  it  Is  our  responsibility 
to  attempt  to  straighten  them  out  .  .  .  and 
If  all  else  falls,  to  discipline  or  remove  them 
from  the  profession.  tK„„»h 

We  mtist  at  all   times  remember  though 
that  the  only  person  who  never  stubs  his  toe 
is  the   person  who  Is  not  moving  forward. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  remarked, 
•It  is   not   the  critic  who  counts:    not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  stroi^  man 
stumbled,  or  where  the  doer  of  a  deed  could 
have  done  better.  The  credit  belongs  to  the 
man  who   Is   actually   In  the  arena;    whose 
face  Is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood, 
who  strives  valiantly;    who  errs  and  comes 
short  again  and  again,  because  there  Is  no 
effort  without  error  and  shortcoming;   who 
does   actually  strive  to  do  the  deeds;    who 
knows  the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  de- 
votions,   who   spends   himself    In   a   worthy 
cause;  who  at  the  best  knows  In  the  end  the 
trltunph  of  high  achievement;   and  who  at 
the   worst,   if   he   faUs,   at   least  falls  while 
daring  greatly,  so  that  his  place  shall  never 
he  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  who  have 
tasted  neither  victory  nor  defeat." 

We  must  then  recognize  .  .  .  and  even 
more  Importantly  help  the  general  pubUc  to 
recognize  .  .  .  that  there  are  very  few  in  law 
enforcement  who  deserve  censure.  The  vast 
malorlty  of  American  peace  officers  are  by 
no  means  "cold  and  timid  souls."  The  work 
is  often  difficult  and  dangerous  .  .  .  the 
hours  are  often  long  ...  the  rewards  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  are  often  little.  It  Is  then  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  dedication  that 
keeps  us  all  going  forward.  When  we  stub 
our  toes,  we  pick  ourselve-s  up  and  keep  going 

ahead.  .. 

Let  us  return  (or  a  moment  to  our  dis- 
cussion of  equality  versus  quality.  There  are 
those  persons  In  our  society  today  who  would 
destroy  lu  order  to  obtain  what  they  feel  Is 
theirs  They  evidently  have  carried  the  con- 
cept of  equality  to  the  point  where  they 
feel  that  If  they  don't  have  something  .  .  . 
If  they  won't  work  to  get  something  .  .  . 
that  they're  justified  In  burning  or  destroy- 
i.ig  what  something  else  has. 

Abraham  Lincoln  cautioned  on  this  same 
subject.  "Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  iilm  work 
diligently,  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus 
by  example  insuring  that  his  own  shall  be 
safe  from  violence  when  buUt." 

The  spreading  fires  of  hatred  and  violence 
threaten  to  consume  our  nation.  Meanwhile 
we  are  all  overburdened  with  work  and  weak- 
ened because  of  a  lack  of  svifflclent  manpower 
in  most  areas.  At  the  same  time,  our  courts 
cripple  our  effectiveness  with  legal  doctrines 
that  make  It  extremely  difficult  to  arrest  and 
convict  lawbreakers.  All  the  while,  we're  crit- 
icized and  accused  of  brutaUty  even  when 
we're  doing  nothing  more  than  attempting  to 
protect  ourselves  from  angry  mobs  of  bottle 
and  rock  throwing  rabble. 

Crimes  are  becoming  even  more  vicious. 
Our  youths  .  .  .  only  a  small  percentage  ol 
them,  thank  God  ...  are  creating  more 
trouble  for  us  .  .  .  and  for  the  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  must  walk  a 
tight-rope  .  .  .  maintain  a  balance  between 
ourselves  being  stepped  on.  on  the  one 
hand  ...  or  violating  a  citizen's  right*  .  .  . 
on  the  other  hand. 

Thoee  of  you  here  today  who  are  not  di- 
rectly Involved  In  law  enforcement  also  have 
a  vital  role  to  perform  In  maintaining  law 
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and  order.  You  have  an  opportunity  to  carry 
from  h«e  the  fact  that  we  in  law  enforce- 
ment are  a  minority  group  badly  In  need  of 
public  support.  A  non-law-enforcement-em- 
ployed-cltlzen  U  one  of  about  200-mllllon 
perrons  In  America.  We  In  law  enforcement 
number  well  below  400-thou8and.  Yes,  law 
enforcement  Is  a  minority  group  that  does 
want  and  need  your  support. 

You  who  are  charged  with  reporting  the 
news  are  protected  In  what  you  say,  film, 
and  write.  This  Is,  of  course,  as  It  should  be. 
But  within  the  ranks  of  journalism  ...  as 
within   the  ranks  of   law  enforcement  .  .  . 
there  is  always  the  "bad  apple"  who  makes 
It  more  dlfBcult  for  the  rest  of  us.  You  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  estates  must  be  ever 
vigilant  to  make  sure  that  In  your  zeal  for 
reporting  the  news,  you  do  not  jeopardize 
the  very  government  which  grants  you  the 
freedoms  It  does.  When  you  learn  of  cor- 
ruption  or  negligence   or   incompetence   In 
any  branch  of  government,  you  have  both 
a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  report  It  com- 
pletely and  factually.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
that   those   lew   journalists   who  .  .  .  inno- 
cently or  otherwise  .  .  .  prostitute  the  en- 
tire profession  by  pandering  in  the  name  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press  should  be  encouraged 
or  allowed  to  continue  undermining  Amer- 
ica   As  with  the  law  enforcement  profession 
I  believe  that  you  responsible  Journal- 
ists should  be  the  ones  to  investigate,  dis- 
cipline, and  if  necessary  to  expel  from  your 
number  those  who  do  not  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  your  profession  and  our  nation  nt 
heart. 

We  .  .  .  all    of    us  .  .  .  law    enforcement 
citizens  .  .  .  Journalists   ...   are   con- 
cerned with  maintaining  our  nation's  secu- 
rity and  with  building  a  better  tomorrow. 

iniere  is  within  the  Bible  a  warninj: 
which  we  would  all  do  well  to  heed  in 
America  today.  It  says.  For  what  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?"  In  place  of  the  word 
man    lets  substitute  the  word  nation. 

Uiiless  each  of  iis  .  .  .  all  of  us  .  .  .  realizes 
these  problems  and  responsibilities  :ind 
takes  positive  steps  to  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward unarchy.  our  nation  Is  Indeed  in  grave 
clanger.  ,         ... 

We  must  never  be  content  with  existing 
conditions  but  must  always  seek  out  new 
and  better  ways  .  .  .  new  and  better  methods 
to  become  ever  more  proficient  In  our 
profession,  through  education  and  through 
dedication. 

To  you  who  are  graduaUng  this  afternoon 
from  the  Colorado  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Academy,  I  leave  you  with  these  final 
thoughts: 

The  law  enforcement  officer  of  today  must 
never  be  content  with  the  status  quo.  He 
must  always  be  looking  to  the  future  of  his 
profession.  He  must  always  be  ready  for 
change  ...  for  progress. 

As  the  crossbow  gave  way  to  the  primitive 
fiintlock,  which  In  turn  gave  way  to  the  six- 
gun,  the  tools  used  by  law  enforcement  to- 
day improved  many  times  In  efficiency 
require  an  ever  higher  degree  of  skill 
and  knowledge.  Today  .  .  .  more  than  ever 
before  in  history  ...  law  enforcement  Is  faced 
with  complex,  moving,  and  rapid  changes 
...  In  equipment  and  In  attitudes. 

The  path  from  Anglo-Saxon  England  In 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to 
modernday  America  has  been  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult one.  There  have  been  many  detours 
along  the  way.  Yet  we  have  come  to  a  time 
of  unprecedented  prosperity  and  opportun- 
ity. Along  that  sometimes  primitive  path,  we 
have  overcome  many  obstacles. 

The  expressway  which  leads  from  today 
into  the  undreamed-of  tomorrows  may  offer 
even  more  challenges. 

I  have  no  doubt  however  that  through 
education  .  .  .  training  ...  and  perhaps  more 
important  .  .  .  seU-determinatlon  and  dedi- 
cation ...  the  tlthlngs.  the  hundreds,  the 
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fr«*  m«n  and  wotiMii  of  Amerle*  .  .  .  with 
tb«tr  sheriff  at  their  h««d  .  .  .  will  l«ad  th« 
way  to  tomorrow  and  all  th«  tomorrow*  y«t 
to  cofn«  .  .  .  unafraid  and  r«ady  for  what- 
ever each  new  day  may  bring  to  challenge 
the  domestic  tranquility  of  each  county  and 
pariah  In  America. 


BRAY  REPORTS  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    IMOtANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUowiriR  are 

the  tint  six  weekly  newsletters  I  have 
sent  to  constituents  in  1969: 
NcwsLxrr^  No.  1 

The  beatings  .  .  .  were  totally  brutal,  with 
no  mercy  of  any  kind.  They  were  (or  one 
purpose,  and  that  was  to  terrify  and  terror- 
ise people.  .  .  ."  Commander  Lloyd  M.  Bucber. 
Sklpyae  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

"Va»-vlctlsl"  "Woe  to  the  vanquished!" 
The  Roman  historian  Livy's  phrase.  2000 
years  old,  has  all  too  frequently  been  the 
benchmark  for  treating  those  held  captive 
by  hostile  powers.  VercLngetorlz.  King  of  the 
Gauls,  was  dragged  naked  in  chains  behind 
Julius  Caesar's  triumphal  chariot  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  then  cast  Into  a  leaky 
dungeon  beneath  the  Capitol  and  later 
suangled.  Richard  the  Llon-Hearted.  after 
the  selge  of  Acre  during  the  Third  Crusade, 
became  Impatient  with  Saladln  for  not  de- 
livering the  True  Cross  and  3000  Christian 
captives  In  return  for  3000  Moslems  held  by 
Richard.  Richard  ordered  the  Moslems  killed. 
Saladln  retalUted  by  killing  all  the  Chris- 
tiana. 

William  Augustus.  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
victor  over  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  at  Cul- 
lodcn  In  Scotland  In  174«,  ordered  all  Scot- 
tish prisoners  to  be  put  to  death.  (The  flow- 
er "Sweet  William"  was  named  after  the 
Duke,  altho  not  on  account  of  Culloden:  the 
Scots,  to  this  day,  call  the  same  flower 
Stinking  Willie.)  Captain  Wurz.  comman- 
dant of  the  Confederate  prison  camp  at  An- 
dersonvlUe  was  hanged  after  the  Civil  War 
(or  alleged  mistreatment  of  Union  prison- 
ers. Whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  Is  still 
l-kotly  debated.  The  (ate  of  the  Italian  soldiers 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Ethiopians  after  the 
battle  of  Adua  in  1896  was  Indeed  ghastly 
and   the  details  do  not  belong  here. 

German  and  Japanese  concentration  and 
POW  camps  in  World  War  II  have  been  de- 
scribed in  all  their  hideous  detail  Over  130.- 
000  German  soldiers  of  Field  Marshal  von 
Paulus'  Sixth  Army  were  captured  by  the 
Russians  at  Stalingrad:  less  than  5000  of 
them  ever  came  home.  The  Korean  War  gave 
the  American  Republic  Its  Orst  horrifying, 
close-hand  example  of  what  could  be  done 
to  captured  soldiers  by  a  clever  and  utterly 
ruthless,  unprincipled  enemy.  "Brainwash- 
ing"— an  Invented  word,  to  describe  a  certain 
process — has  now  become  t;rmiy  rooted  in  the 
English  language. 

Using  prisoners  of  wnr  (or  propn^.-inda  or 
other  purposes  seems,  curiously  enough,  to 
have  originated  in  Asia.  Chang  Yu,  writing 
around  1000  AD,  said  "All  soldiers  taken 
must  be  cared  for  with  magnanimity  and 
sincerity  so  that  they  may  be  used  by  us." 
There  has  been  no  "magnanimity  and 
sincerity"  shown  An>erlcan  captives  In  either 
the  Korean  or  Vietnantese  wars,  but  plenty 
of  attempts  to  "use"  them. 

Lord  Byron.  In  his  famous  poem  "The 
Prisoner  of  Chlllon."  has  the  Prisoner  reflect 
on  his  eventual  state  of  mind  after  long 
captivity : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

~Tt  might   be   months,   or   years,   or  days — 
I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note; 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise 
AiMl   clear   them   of   their  dreary  mote; 
...  I    learned    to    love   despair  .  . 

Every  American  fighting  man  surely  knows, 
and  every  one  of  our  citizens  must  realize, 
that  captivity  by  the  enemies  we  (ace  today 
on  many  fronts  Is  a  grim  and  terrible  prospect 
indeed.  They — our  enemies — will  not  refrain 
one  Instant  from  applying  the  most  insidious 
and  sinister  techniques  yet  devised  to  try  and 
abase  and  humiliate  a  once-proud  person  to 
the  point  where  he  Is  a  cringing,  mindless 
wretch,  a  pathetic  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

American  (Ightlng  men  sent  Into  battle  or 
Into  any  situation  where  the  danger  of  cap- 
tivity by  the  enemy  Is  real  and  present,  must 
be  armed  with  something  more  than  the 
present  "Code  of  Conduct  for  Prisoners  of 
War."  The  Code  tells  the  man  what  his  coun- 
try expects  of  him.  but  does  not  the  man 
have  an  equal  right  to  expect  something 
from  his  country? 

First,  he  has  a  right  not  to  be  needlessly 
and  carelessly  exposed  to  possible  attack  and 
captivity,  as  was  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew. 
Second,  he  should  not  have  to  enter  captivity 
with  the  nagging  feeling  that  he  has  become 
a  casualty  In  a  war  that  Is  being  fought  only 
with  half-measures.  Third — generally.  In  past 
wars,  achieving  release  of  American  prisoners 
was  seen  as  a  by-product  of  victory.  However, 
today,  considering  the  peculiarly  hideous 
nature  of  POW  treatment  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  the  North  Koreans,  should 
not  this  goal  of  release  become  equal  among 
the  other  major  objectives  that  only  a  victory 
cnn  secure? 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  any  or 
all  of  these  three  things,  put  Into  practice 
and  accepted  as  articles  of  faith  by  our  troops, 
would  serve  by  themselves  to  steel  a  man  for 
the  ordeal  of  a  Communist  prison.  But  I  do 
believe  they  might  help,  in  their  own  small 
and  Important  way.  They  would,  perhaps,  give 
and  help  keep  alive  that  extra  glimmer  of 
hope,  a  hope  nurtured  on  the  knowledge  that 
as  he.  the  captive,  had  kept  faith  with  his 
country,  so  his  country  would  continue  to 
keep  faith  with  him. 

Nxwsixma  No.  2 

Then  none  were  for  a  party,  but  all  were 
for  the  State.  .  .  .  (Lord  Macaulay.  "Hora- 
tius  at  the  Bridge") 

At  first  glance,  and  to  those  who  don't 
know.  It  might  seem  to  be  a  major  Irony  of 
American  politics :  no  matter  how  bitter  our 
presidential  campaigns,  no  matter  how  acid 
the  charges  and  counter-charges,  the  Inau- 
gural ceremonies  for  the  winner  become  a 
truly  non-partisan,  non-polltlcal  event.  They 
belong  to,  are  avidly  watched  and  shared  In 
by  millions  of  Americans.  We  seldom  con- 
sciously realize  it.  but  on  reflection  it  is  clear 
that  what  we  are  seeing,  perhaps  taking  part 
in  and  enjoying  is  something  that,  surpris- 
ingly enough,  is  not  all  that  common  In  the 
world  today:  orderly  and  peaceful  transition 
of  power,  with  the  welfare  of  the  American 
Republic  taking  precedence  over  party,  over 
politics  and  over  personalities. 

In  the  long  history  of  political  systems, 
transfer  of  power  has  in  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  cases  been  marked  by  strife,  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  and  until  fairly  recently, 
as  history  goes,  peaceful  transitions  were  defi- 
nitely exceptions  to  the  rule  Imprisonment, 
exile,  banishment,  forcible  deposition,  flight 
for  life  or  outright  murder — these  things  are 
woven  through  the  histories  of  governments 
and  have  struck  at  Caesars.  Kings,  Ckars, 
Commissars,  "strong  men."  and  other  heads 
of  state  right  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  King  Farouk  Is  deposed  and  exiled;  a 
Trujillo  Is  cut  down  by  bullets:  a  Khru- 
shchev (If  the  story  can  be  believed)  was 
literally  tricked  out  of  power  by  a  dlaboli- 
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cally  clercr  strategem  that  would  have  set 
the  old  master  of  treachery.  Joseph  Stalin 
himself,  roaring  with  laughter  and  stamping 
his  feet  in  approval. 

The  account  originated  In  Yugoslavia,  and 
has  come  to  the  West  through  a  German 
newspaper.  It  goes  like  this:  Vacationing  ,-\t 
the  Black  Sea  In  October.  1964,  the  blunt, 
earthy  peasant  was  provoked  Into  a  screech- 
ing fury  by  a  long-distance  phone  call  from 
Leonid  Brezhnev.  in  which  Brezhnev 
"thanked"  Khrushchev  (or  a  "letter  of  resig- 
nation" to  the  Soviet  Presidium.  Khru- 
shchev, of  course,  bad  never  written  such  a 
letter;  It  existed  only  In  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  Brezhnev  and  his  accomplices. 

Goaded  into  a  howling  rage,  Khrushchev 
bellowed  threats  against  the  SoTlet  Presid- 
ium and  the  Central  Committee  and  un- 
wisely used  the  phrase  "I'll  have  you  put 
against  the  wall,  you  damned  devils  I"  With 
that,  Khrushchev  slammed  down  the  phone: 
as  we  can  imagine,  (oaming  to  the  point  o( 
being  Incoherent,  he  gave  orders  to  return  to 
Moscow  at  once. 

Brezhnev,  however,  bad  been  tape  record- 
ing the  entire  conversation.  He  Immediately 
took  the  tape  and  played,  to  the  Central 
Committee,  the  part  containing  Khru- 
shchev's threats.  Not  wishing  to  be  put  up 
n(;alnst  a  wall  by  anyone,  and  not  caring  to 
test  their  luck  In  explaining  things  to  Com- 
rade Nlklta  Sergelevltch.  who  was  then  ap- 
proaching Moscow  and  no  doubt  getting 
madder  by  the  minute,  the  "damned  devils" 
summarily  and  Instantly  voted  Khrushchev 
out  of  power. 

Tlie  story,  If  true.  Is  fascinating  and  it 
has  considerable  humor  In  Its  own  morbid 
way.  The  dark  and  bloody  history  of  Rus- 
sian power  politics  over  the  centuries  has 
never,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  ever 
produced  another  event  that  could  even 
remotely  be  called  amusing.  Of  course  it 
wasn't  funny  at  all  to  Khrushchev,  but 
when  he  considers  the  alternative  would  have 
been  a  firing  squad  for  him.  perhaps  he  takes 
a  philosophic  view  of  It. 

American  inaugurals  have  not  always  been 
marked  by  tnist  and  cooperation.  The  drums 
of  the  Civil  War  were  already  beginning  their 
faint  but  ominous  roll  at  Lincoln's  First  In- 
augural. The  Inaugural  procession  itself  was 
heavily  guarded  by  grim-faced  U.S.  cavalry- 
men, carbines  at  the  ready.  Sharpshooters' 
rifles  poked  through  Capitol  windows,  and 
a  Itattery  of  artillery  was  standing  by.  And 
there  is,  of  course,  that  truly  Incredible  pho- 
tograph taken  at  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural. 
Almost  as  If  staged  by  the  Furies  themselves, 
In  a  setting  that  was  prelude  to  the  tragedy 
to  coaie  so  soon  at  Ford's  Theater,  the  faces 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators are  easily  identifiable  in  the  crowd 
In  front  of  the  Capitol. 

There  are  those  abroad  and,  sadly  enough, 
within  the  ranks  of  our  own  citizens,  who 
would  fasten  the  American  Republic  and  its 
people  into  a  hair  shirt  of  guilt  and  wrap 
It.  and  them,  with  a  penitent's  chain  of 
shame  and  contrition.  These  people  would 
have  us  behave  and  act  to  others  much  as 
did  a  leper  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  was  forced 
to  ring  a  bell  to  warn  all  of  his  approach  and 
cry  "Unclean!  Unclean!" 

A  country,  a  people,  that  begins  to  doubt 
Itself,  Is  a  country  and  people  dangerously 
close  to  decay,  decline  and  fall.  We  must  at  all 
times  keep  our  vision  fixed  on  those  endur- 
ing symbols  of  our  strength,  and  our  resolve 
to  use  It  wisely:  our  honor,  and  our  vow  to 
keep  It  bright:  and  our  greatness,  and  our 
duty  to  preserve  it. 

Let  us  reflect,  then,  aa  we  witness  this 
coming  Inauguration,  that  It  is  a  quadren- 
nial example  and  reminder  of  our  heritage 
as  free  men.  and  a  symbol  of  these  commit- 
ments: the  peaceful  inauguration  of  a  new 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  or- 
derly transition  of  power  in  the  greatest  and 
most   powerful  country   In  history. 
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Newslxttek  No.  3 
"I  shall  Ueat  nentrallty  as  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  war  against  mel"  (Oustavus 
Adolpbus  II  of  Sweden,  Proclamation  during 
the  Thirty  Years  War,  1616-1648) 

The  spirit  of  the  great  Swedish  general 
and  statesman  Is  probably  frowning  In  dis- 
approval at  the  latest  action  of  his  countty- 
men  "Neutral"  for  the  most  part  since  Its 
Baltic  supremacy  wns  shattered  in  the  Great 
Northern  War  (1700-1721)  which  also  saw 
the  rise  of  Russia  to  the  position  of  major 
European  power,  Sweden  has  now  capped  a 
long  series  of  Irritating  and  near-provocative 
anti-American  actions  by  giving  recognition 
to  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

In  spite  of  U.S.  protests.  Sweden  has 
aranted  "political  asylum"  to  an  estimated 
200  American  draft-dodgers  and  deserters 
from  the  U.S.  military.  Sweden  was  also  the 
bite  for  that  peculiar  invention  of  the  once- 
brilliant  but  now  quite  probably  senile  Eng- 
lishman, Lord  Bertrand  Russell,  the  "Ameri- 
can war  crimes  trial."  Tnls  last  was  such  an 
open  witches'  brew  of  bias  and  prejudice  that 
even  some  of  the  more  radical  African  nations 
had  refused  permlBsion  to  have  it  in  their 
countries.  ,        ^  ..  _ 

The  political  arm  of  I  he  Viet  Cong,  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  has  an  Informa- 
tion office  m  Stockholm.  That  city  has  also 
been  the  scene  of  numerous  virulent  anti- 
American  demonstrations,  complete  with 
stone-throwing  and  window-breaking  at  the 
US  Embassy  and  trade  offices,  and  one  was 
led  by  the  Swedish  Education  Minister  him- 
self, a  man  who  may  be  the  next  Prime 
Minuter.  "Education  "  Minister?? 

Now.  the  recognition  of  Hanoi  by  Stock- 
holm has  not  only  given  the  lie  to  any  Swed- 
ish pretext  of  "neutrality"  but  also  Illu- 
mines the  shrieking  hypocrisy  of  those 
smaller  countries  which  see  themselves  as 
mediators  In  confllcte  between  other  powers. 
If  a  country— such  as  Sweden— wishes  to 
isolate  Itself  so  far  as  is  practical  from  real- 
ity in  international  power  politics,  that  is 
its  right  It  can  take  Its  chances  In  whatever 
mode  It  pleases.  But  isolation  does  not  give 
it  the  right  to  lecture  others  who  are  more 
actively,  usefully  and  knowledgeably  in- 
volved. 

There  Is  verv  little  the  United  States  can 
do  about  any  of  this.  The  new  Administra- 
tion could  refrain  from  appointing  a  new 
Ambassador  to  Stockholm,  and  leave  our 
embassy  there  under  a  charge  d'affaires. 

But  at  the  verv  least,  we  should  well  re- 
member that  we  owe  such  a  country  abso- 
lutely no  favors  of  any  sort.  And  the  coun- 
try in  question  should  not  expect— nor  have 
the  gall  to  ask  for— anything  beyond  the 
most  stiffly,  formal  and  correct  treatment 
that  Is  required  In  normal  diplomatic  Inter- 
change. If  you  try  to  make  friends  with  a 
dog  yet  he  conttnually  snaps  and  snarls  at 
you  there's  probably  no  reason  to  kick  him 
for  It.  But  there's  no  reason  to  throw  him 
any  more  bones,  either. 
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Again,  perceivest  not  how  stones  are  also  con- 
quered by  Time? 

Not  how  the  lofty  towers  ruin  down,  and 
bould««  crumble?— Not  how  the  the 
shrines  of  gods  and  Idols  crack  out- 
worn? 

Nor  how  indeed  the  holy  Influence  hath  yet 
no  power 

There  to  postpone  the  Terminals  of  Pate? 
(LccRETias  Carus — 98  BO — 55  BC.) 

To  us.  Lucretius'  world  was  young.  But 
even  then,  as  now.  as  hU  brooding  and  somber 
lines  make  clear,  men  stood  In  awe  and  silent 
wonder  before  the  crumbled  ruins  and  decay 
of  what  once  was  great  and  grand. 

These  lines  are  written  on  the  side  of 
Carthage  (Kart-Hadasht,  "New  Town."  in  the 
tongue  of  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre)  in  what 
Is  now  Tunisia.  I  am  visiting  the  site  for  the 
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first  time:  the  site,  not  the  ruins,  for  there 
are  no  ruins  as  such.  The  city  that  dealt 
Rome  Its  worst  military  defeats  suffered  In 
turn  from  Rome  destruction  so  total  that 
archaeologists    cannot    say    for    sure    where 
Carthage's  walls  and  buildings  once  stood. 
Rome  sought  victory:  Carthage  sought  co- 
existence. Rome  fell,  too,  it  is  true,  but  the 
city   survives.    Carthage   fell:    Carthage   was 
obliterated,  and  practically  nothing  Is  left. 
I  draw   no  specific   parallels   between   their 
titanic   struggle   and   power    politics   today. 
But,  standing  perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  women  of  Carthage  cut  off  their  hair, 
to  make  torsion  ropes  for  the  catapults  dur- 
Ine  that  last  grim,  hopeless  selge.  before  the 
end  came.  I  think  of  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah:    "Look  unto  the  rock   from   whence 
ye  are  hewn."  Just  how  much  does  history 
repeat  Itself,  or  try  to  teach  us?  What  are 
history's  lessons? 

By  the  middle  of  the  3rd  Century  BC 
Rome's  expanding  political  and  commercial 
power  crashed  Into  the  challenge  of  Carthage, 
the  richest  city  In  the  west.  The  First  Punic 
War  (265-41  BC)  was  won  by  Rome:  Carthage 
lost  Sicily.  But  by  220  BC  Carthage  has  re- 
gained power  m  Spain.  In  218  BC  Hannibal 
led  40,000  men  and  37  elephants  across  the 
Pyrenees,  virlth  the  objective  of  forcing  Rome 
to  agree  to  co-exlstlng  with  Carthage. 

Moving  round  the  Mediterranean  and 
crossing  the  Maritime  Alps  between  Little 
St  Bernard  and  Mt.  Genevre,  he  entered 
Cisalpine  Gaul  (northern  Italy)  with  only 
20  000  infantry  and  9000  cavalry,  having  lost 
the  rest  since  leaving  Spain.  In  December  218 
he  destroyed  two- thirds  of  a  Roman  army 
under  Sempronlus  at  Trebia.  In  April  217, 
at  Lake  Traslmene,  he  deliberately  moved 
between  the  armies  of  Servlllus  and  Fla- 
inlnlus  fell  upon  Flamlnlus,  and  Rome  lost 
15  000  dead  and  15,000  prisoners.  He  then 
moved  south  to  the  Adriatic  and  swept  down 
on  a  Roman  supply  depot  at  Cannae. 

ConsuU  PauUus  and  Varro  moved  against 
Hannibal  with  four  double  legions.  PauUus 
feared  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  but  the  two 
commanded  on  alternate  days  and  Varro  took 
his  day  of  command  to  order  a  general 
Roman  advance.  On  August  2,  216  BC.  the 
Romans  had  gone  too  far  to  withdraw  and 
the  battle  was  joined.  Hannibal's  cavalry 
routed  the  Roman  horse,  then,  as  the  Roman 
Infantry  advanced  against  his  crescent- 
shaped  battle  line,  the  Carthaginian  center 
fell  back.  The  Romans  pressed  on;  Hannibal 
wheeled  his  left  and  right  wings  Inwards 
onto  the  Roman  flanks:  the  Carthaginian 
horse  stormed  Into  the  Roman  rear  and,  in 
the  words  of  one  leading  military  writer. 
"The  Roman  army  was  swaUowed  up  as  If  by 
an  earthquake." 

70,000  Romans  died;  10,000  (who  had  not 
fought  at  all)  were  made  prisoners;  of  the 
Roman  cavalry,  only  370  escaped.  Hannibal 
lost  5700  men. 

In  spite  of  this  hideous  defeat,  the  war 
dragged  on  and  Rome  stood  fast.  In  211 
Hannibal  did  lead  hU  army  on  Rome  itself, 
and  spurred  his  horse  to  the  walls,  to  ring 
his  spear  against  the  portals  of  the  Colllne 
Gate  The  gesture  must  have  meant  a  sud- 
den nervous  clutching  at  sword  hUts  by  the 
watchers  on  the  walls,  as  the  Carthaginian 
peered  up  at  them  in  a  mixture  of  contempt, 
amusement  and  curiosity. 

By  204  BC  Haimlbal  was  bottled  up  m 
southern  Italy  and  following  a  Roman  Inva- 
slon  of  North  Africa  In  203.  Carthage  sued 
for  peace  and  called  Hannibal  back.  At  Zama, 
In  202  BC.  just  five  days  march  from  Carth- 
age Sclplo  defeated  Hannibal  and  the  Second 
Punic  War  was  over.  Carthage  was  disarmed 
and  fined  a  tribute  of  10,000  silver  talents 
(about  >20  mUllon). 

In  Bplte  of  all  of  this,  Carthage  became 
prosperous  again  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  Century  BC  Roman  greed  and  Jealousy 
(and  probably  fear)  was  aroused.  Porclus 
Cato  ended  his  every  speech  In  the  Roman 
Senate,  no  matter  what  the  topic,  with  his 
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famous  "Ceterum  censeo  Carthaglnem  esse 
delendaml"  ("For  the  rest,  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed!") 

In  149  BC  Rome  demanded  300  Carth- 
aginian boys  of  noble  birth  as  hostages: 
Carthage  agreed.  Then  Rome  ordered  sur- 
render of  all  arms;  Carthage  gave  up  200,000 
stands  of  arms  and  2,000  catapults.  But  the 
end  was  not  yet:  Abandon  Carthage  and 
move  inland  at  least  ten  mUes  from  the  sea 
Carthage  refused  and  prepared  for  war,  but 
It  was  too  late.  In  146  BC  the  final  selge  was 
over  All  who  survived  were  taken  prisoner 
and  sold  as  slaves  by  the  Romans.  The  city 
burned  for  ten  days,  then  everything  still 
standing  was  levelled,  Roman  plows  were 
drawn  over  the  site,  a  ctirse  was  pronounced 
upon  It,  and  the  furrows  were  filled  with  salt, 
as  a  sign  it  was  to  be  barren  forever. 

To  Rome,  existence  meant  victory  over  an 
adversary.  To  Carthage,  exUtence  meant  co- 
existence and  a  "limited  war"  of  sorts.  Each 
may  draw  the  lesson  he  likes  from  the  story : 


What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance:  Come  and 
see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl.  and  plod  your 

wav 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples.  Ye! 

Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day 
A    world    is   at   our    feet   as   fragile    as    our 
clay  .  .  . 

Newsletter  No.  5 

THE    last    frontier    OF    EARTH 

11  comprises  70.8  percent  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Truly  unique  In  existence,  it  Is 
found  on  no  other  planet  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. It  has  depths  that  could  swallow  up 
the  tallest  mountain  without  n  trace.  330 
million  cubic  miles  in  all,  each  cubic  mile 
has  166  million  tons  of  salt  and  38  pounds  oi 
gold,  to  name  only  two  of  the  many  sub- 
stances found.  It  Is  sometimes  called  "Man's 
Last  Great  Storehouse  of  Wealth,"  and  the 
wealth  of  the  sea  Is  beyond  belief. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  con- 
certed attempts  are  being  made  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  oceans  of  the  world.  My 
new  Committee  assignment  In  addition  to 
my  regular  work  on  Armed  Services  has  been 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  This  new  post  will  bring 
me  into  close  contact  with  the  fast-growing 
and  vitally  important  scienoe  of  ocean- 
ography, the  study  of  the  setis  of  the  world 
and  their  potential   use  to  mankind. 

The  possibilities  are  truly  Incredible 
Vlsl'>n,  if  you  will,  getting  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  Not  by  distillation,  but  from  an  Ice- 
berg- icebergs  are  salt-free,  being  formed 
from  glaciers.  Scientists  have  calculated  that 
three  tugboats  of  the  ocean-going  type  could 
be  hooked  to  a  10-mlle  long,  half-mile  wide 
Iceberg  In  the  Antarctic  and  in  two  months 
time  It  could  be  pulled  Into  the  Humboldt 
Current,  which  runs  up  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America.  Near  Peru  and  Ecuador,  the 
Humboldt  slows  down;  the  tugs  would  then 
swing  the  berg  Into  other  currents  that 
would  take  It  on  a  long,  looping  voyage  al- 
most to  HawaU  then  to  Los  Angeles.  This 
would  take  around  a  year  and  the  iceberg 
would  lose   maybe  half  of   Its  hulk. 

When  It  arrives  at  Los  Angeles.  It  would  be 
grounded  on  an  offshore  shoal  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  floating  dam  going  about 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  the  berg  melted,  the  fresh  water,  being 
lighter,  would  stay  on  top  of  the  salt  water, 
and  the  dam  would  keep  the  fresh  water 
penned  in.  Los  Angeles  could  pump  It  out 
as  needed;  one  such  berg  would  take  care 
of  the  city's  drinking  water  needs  for  a 
month  at  a  cost  of  about  one  third  of  a  cent 
per  gallon,  counting  transportation  costs. 
ThU  Is  but  a  fraction  of  what  Los  Angeles 
now  pays.  ^     , 

MlneraU  from  the  sea?  20  percent  of  our 
oil  and  gas  reserves  are  offshore  on  the 
continental  shelves   and   about   40   million 
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•quAT*  mllaa  of  oc«*n  bottom  h*T«  enoucb 
ooppar  and  aluminum  to  laat  tnmn  tot  •  mll- 
Uon  yean  at  pr— «nt  rat«  of  conrampUon. 
Foodf  Tbo  iMfWwt  angle  of  all;  t«chnlqu«a 
an  b«lnc  worked  out  to  make  man  more  of 
a  barraater  tban  a  bunter.  Regardleaa  of 
what  U  sougbt,  tbe  potenUala  are  vaat.  and 
the  cballengea  are  great,  and  I  look  forward 
to  my  additional  Congreaalonal  Committee 
dutlee  wltb  a  great  deal  of  eagernesa  and 
enthuslaam. 

NEWsLSTTm  No.  6 
WHAT  paicx  MnrrBAUTT? 
^yr  over  18  years,  ever  since  I  have  been 
In  tbe  Congress,  a  constant  feature  bas  been 
my  weekly  newsletter,  blessed  (or  blasted)  by 
Tarlous  sources,  but  reaction  to  one  written 
two  weeks  ago  was  somewhat  unusual.  I  had 
written  critically  of  Sweden  for  recognizing 
Hanoi  and  suggested  the  U.S.  might  not  ap- 
point a  new  Ambassador  to  Sweden  as  a 
means  of  showing  its  displeasure  for  this 
and  other  antl-Amerlcan  acts. 

One  reaction  came  from  Russia.  An  article 
appeared  on  January  28  In  Izvestla,  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  government  newspaper,  and  an- 
other on  January  28  in  Red  Star,  the  Soviet 
Army  newspaper.  Both  mentioned  me  by 
mme  ma  were  highly  critical  of  my  stand. 
"The  Tffcond  reaction  came  from  Sweden 
Itself.  The  letter  was  signed,  but  the  signa- 
ture U  totally  Illegible  and  neither  name  nor 
address  Is  typed,  so  I  have  no  Idea  who  the 
writer  Is.  The  full  text  of  his  letter  follows, 
verbatim : 

"Dzaa  Sm:  Did  you  know,  that  In  1783  Swe- 
den  was  the  first  European  country  to  rec- 
ognize the  United  SUtes?  The  British  reacted 
exactly  the  same  way  as  you  have  reacted 
toiUy. 

"Why  not  let  your  electorate  know  that 
too? 

•'Tours  sincerely." 

Next  week  1  will  comment  on  the  Soviet 
reaction  but  I  wish  to  address  the  balance 
of  this  newsletter  to  the  unknown  writer. 
Perhaps  he  will  see  this,  my  answer.  And  I 
wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  any 
contention  Is  only  between  me  and  those 
responsible  for  or  giving  approval  to  what 
are  some  notorlou.sly  anil-American  actions. 
I  am  certain  many  Swedes  deplore  the  course 
their  government  has  taken.  My  reply  fol- 
lows: 

■D«*«  Sia:  First,  to  correct  your  history: 
Sweden  was  the  third  European  country 
(»ft*r  PVance  and  Holland)  to  recognize  the 
United  States.  Sweden's  recognition  waa  the 
first  that  was  unsolicited.  The  U.S.-Brltl8h 
peace  treaty  provided  that  smaUer  neutral 
naUons  coiUd  recognize  the  U.S.  without 
breaking  relaUons  with  Britain.  Sweden  was 
taking  no  risks  in  1783 — and  knew  it — so 
drop  that  self- Imposed  cloak  of  nobiUty.  It 
doesn't  fit.  In  addition.  I  seriously  doubt 
Swedish  recogmtlon  had  been  preceded  by 
two  or  three  years  of  anti-Brltlsh  action. 

"IX  you  wish  to  draw  historical  parallels, 
then  make  sure  they  are  valid.  Do  you,  or 
does  your  Ctovemment.  Infer  comparabiUty 
between  the  US.  in  1783  and  Hanoi  in  19697 
Do  you  perhaps  compare  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  for  instance,  to  Hanoi's 
March  1968  decree  of  '15  counter-revolu- 
tionary crimes'— a  decree  which.  I  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  was  strikingly  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  repressive  ones  of  Nazi 
Germany? 

•Do  you  see  similarities  between  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  the  Viet  Cong?  In  Janu- 
ary 1969.  one  month  alone,  the  VC  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  400  South  Viet- 
namese clTUlans— part  of  the  Communist 
terror  tacUc— by  stabbing,  garrotting,  hang- 
ing, being  blown  up  by  mines,  grenadlng  and 
sheUlng.  Another  liOO  civilians  were 
wounded  and  1400  were  kld^pped  George 
Washington  never  put  anything  in  his  or- 
ders to  his  army  that  read  like  a  recenUy- 
captured  Viet  Cons  doetiment's  pbraM'  -We 
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should  refrain  from  wantonly  airactlnc  *w<i 
kllUng  people  whom  «•  have  not  yet  con- 
demned.' 

"I  began  my  newsletter  two  weeks  ago  by 
quoting  ^reden's  King  OuatartM  Adolphus 
II  on  neutrality.  Thla  great  stataanukn  and 
soldier  took  a  very  dim  view  of  neutrality: 
the  victor  of  the  battles  of  Breltenfeld.  the 
River  Lech  and  Luetzen  bluntly  termed  It 
'equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
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ments  help  to  make  a  strong  and  healthy 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 
ISmrr  TAttTLr  dmcLK's  Pnsr  HoimtAXEa  op 

THX  Tbab:  Mas.  Richako  Gnaroas  or  Coos 

Bat,  Okco. 


"I  scarcely  consider  your  Government's  ac- 
tions to  be  declarations  of  war,  but  I  do  find 
them  quite  Impoealble  to  understand  in  view 
of  two  major  factors.  First,  the  clear-cut 
issue  of  the  Vietnam  war:  have  we  not 
learned  from  Hitler,  and  is  aggranlon  to  go 
unchecked?  But.  perhaps,  the  laaaon  of  World 
Wax  n  was  lost  on  Sweden;  considering  that 
your  country  sat  on  the  sidelines  and  traded 
with  Hitler,  your  memories  of  him  are  not 
quite  the  same  as  those  of  some  other  na- 
tions. The  second  factor  Is  what  should  be  a 
strong  lie  between  your  country  and  mine 
that  was  generated  by  the  thousands  of 
Swedea  who  emigrated  here,  to  become  some 
of  the  ftnest  of  our  Republic's  citizens. 

"Again,  as  I  said  In  tbe  other  newsletter:  if 
your  country  wishes  to  isolate  itself  from 
reality  in  power  poliUcs.  that  Is  lU  right. 
But  this  isolation  does  not  give  you  the  right 
to  lecture  or  hinder  others  more  actively  and 
knowledgeably  Involved.  Nor,  do  I  think,  do 
you  have  the  right  to  pursue  a  course  that 
obviously  only  encourages  Communist  hopes 
for  eventual  conquest  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  resultant  butchery  of  thousands.  Per- 
haps neutrality  also  means  a  numbing  of 
national  conscience,  and  your  Government 
feels  it  can  live  with  such  a  burden.  But 
mine,  sir,  does  not. 

"That  U  why  we  are  in  Vietnam  and  why  we 
strive  to  assure  the  safety  of  one  small  coun- 
try against  aggression.  Not  only  for  South 
Vietnam,  but  (or  any  that  would  ask  our 
help  when  needed. 

"Even  Sweden.  You  wouldn't  need  an  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  resident  in  Stockholm  to 
request  It.  You  know  we  would  respond,  with 
never  a  moment's  hesitation  nor  reflection 
on  the  unwarranted  and  undeserved  hostility 
your  Government  has  shown  my  country. 

"But  maybe  you  wouldn't  ask  us  at  all.  You 
might  ask  Hanoi,  since  you  profess  to  see  no 
Uiffereuce  between  them  and  us." 


MRS.  RICHARD  OESSFORD.  COOS 
BAY.  OREO.,  FAMILY  CIRCLES 
FIRST  HOMEMAKER  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MARK  HATFIELD 

OP    OBEOOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  host  for  a  luncheon  here  in  the 
Capitol  to  honor  Mrs.  Richard  Oessford. 
of  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  winner  of  the  1968 
National  Homemaker  of  the  Year  Award 
from  Family  Circle  magazine.  Carol 
Oessford.  wife  of  an  architect,  mother 
oi  two  children,  and  an  active  civic  leader 
in  her  community,  has  brought  a  fine  and 
deserved  distinction  to  her  family  and 
to  our  State.  She  was  the  victor  in  a 
contest  which  drew  more  than  15,000 
competitors  from  across  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoio  the  text  of  an  ar- 
ticle about  Mrs.  Oessford.  published  in 
Family  Circle  magazine.  I  think  that 
Carol  Oessford  s  accomplishments  will 
be  of  interest  to  Congress.  Her  achicve- 


In  May  of  1968,  when  we  launched  our 
search  for  Family  Circle's  first  Homemaker 
of  the  Year,  our  hopes  were  high  and,  as  It 
proved.  JusUflably  so.  Our  contest  announce- 
ment In  that  issue  brought  us  some  16.000 
responses  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  from  Canada. 

Our  standards  in  that  announcement  were 
as  high  as  our  hopes,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  how  many  of  the  entrants  lived  up  to 
them — though  this  did  make  it  tough  to 
narrow  the  poealblUties  down  to  the  out- 
standing few.  and  to  select  from  those  the  No. 
1  winner.  So  good  were  the  others.  In  fact, 
that  we  decided  to  honor  an  additional  27 
regional  winners. 

Our  No.  1  winner  Is  Carol  <Mrs.  Richard  L.) 
Gessford  of  Coos  Bay.  Oregon.  The  decision 
that  Carol  most  closely  fitted  the  contests 
ideals   was   made  by   our   Executive   Editor. 
Betty  Klarnet,  on  a  round  of  short  summer 
visits  with  the  most  likely  finalists.  But  we 
didn't  really  get  to  know  the  Gessford  family 
(Carol;  her  architect  husband  Richard;  their 
12-year-old  daughter  Robyn:  and  son  Cary. 
who  Is  four)   until  they  visited  ua — in  New 
York,    last    August.    What    with    Interviews, 
makeup  sessions,  and  such,  Carol  was  kept 
pretty  well  hopping  (she  swears  she  wore  .i 
path  between  their  hotel  on  Park  Avenue  and 
our  offices  on  Madison ) ,  but  the  family  man- 
aged  to   work   in   most   of   the   sights   they 
wanted    to   see.   and  a   week   of   memorable 
meals.  "Richard  and  I  took  Robyn  and  Cary 
to  a  different  foreign  restaurant  each  night," 
Carol  recalls.    "The  first  night,  we  went  to  a 
Japanese    steak    house    where     the    waiter 
cooked  right  at  our  table  with  chopsticks. 
I've  never  seen  those  children  so  excited!" 
Which  brings  us  straight  to  the  first  cri- 
terion of  our  contest — that  the  homemaker 
should  be  "a  woman  who  gets  genuine  pleas- 
ure  from   her   children."   Obviously   a  con- 
scientious mother,   who  can   be   firm  when 
that's  called  for,  Carol  openly  delights  in  her 
youngsters  and  Is  pleased  when  they  do  well. 
During  our  October  trip  to  Oregon  to  take 
these  pictures,  for  example,  when  photogra- 
pher Doug  Klrkland  praised  them  for  being 
line  cooperative  subjects,  no  parent  was  ever 
prouder — or  happier  to  share  the  spotlight. 
Carol  more  than  measures  up  to  our  second 
specification — efficient   and   attractive   man- 
agement of  a  household.  The  Gessfords'  sense 
of  what  a  home  can  and  should  be  goes  far 
back  into  both  their  lives,  and  their  tastes 
and  talents  harmonize  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. After  their  wedding,  in  Idaho   (before 
her     marriage     Mrs.     Gessford     was     Carol 
Cheney),    and    some    Army    time   down    In 
Texas,  they  agreed  that  the  green  grandeur 
of  Oregon  was  their  Idea  of  home,  so  they 
headed  northwest.  Both  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  at  Eugene— he  In  the  School 
of   Architecture  and  she  as  an  arts  major. 
Surely  a  propitious   beginning  for  a  young 
couple  with   definite  notions  of  what  they 
wanted  from  a  house,  aesthetically  and  func- 
tionally. 

Their  Coos  Bay  home,  designed  by  Richard 
and  the  first  they  have  built  for  themselves, 
satisfies  them  on  both  counts  and  works  well 
for  their  kind  of  life.  As  for  Carol,  she 
"wouldn't  change  a  thing  about  it."  which  is 
high  praise  Indeed  from  a  woman  who  knows 
what  she  likes  I 

The  exterior  Is  most  notable  for  Its  con- 
genial relationship  to  Its  surroundings  and 
for  the  way  It  takes  advantage  of  local  mate- 
rials. Tbe  wood  (Douglas  fir)  and  Its  staining 
(a  quiet  gray-green)  suit  the  locale,  and 
will  weather  nicely.  Oregon's  somewhat  blus- 
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tery  rll*"***  dictated  a  number  ot  choices, 
including  shapes  and  eKpomires  of  doow  and 
windows  (doore  faeing  away  from  wind  direc- 
tions; southern  expomire  for  «»^™«™  "^ 
bronne-tlnt  window  glass  to  absorb  heat). 
?^e  windows  are  long  and  narrow  l«»|«ly  f^ 
aesthetic  reasons— but  also  because  Richard 
and  C«^l^«n't  Interested  In  "bringing  the 
oSmS«  in."  preferring  to  cre^^'^j^^ 
vistas,  often  with  banging  or  potted  ?'»»»• 
'  Xe  exterior  "PP""^*^""-  "Vf "  ^ 
r.rinclDle-  The  ground  cover  of  wood  chips  to 
hold  we^  doXand  keep  soU  from  blowing 
away Tn  the  sometimes  wUd  wind;  wheels  of 
ue^'^t^nks  as  "lUy  pad"  »t«PP^8-»tone»  at 
thV  entrance;  local  brick  outside  and  inside 
the  enteTand  around  the  Uvlngroom  flre- 

^'ln*the  matter  of  food,  we  go*  «««  ^'**^ 
carol  than  we  bargained  for.  She  likes  to 
c^  and  is  good  at  it.  Is  even  «"» /'  f^^^I 
per  of  reclpee.  and  a  ^^^l"/'**  !««»  ^"^"^I 
^tlc  hostess.  Oregonlans  famiaar  w^Ui  the 
areas  unpredictable  weather,  may  be  sur- 
Di^d  to  see  carol  entertaining  ouWoors. 
S^e  mat  on  us;  It  was  » J^J  «'  «^ 
beauty  (and  relatively  Uttle  wind),  so  we 
took  the  liberty  of  moving  the  party  outside^ 
^  for  looki  and  fashion,  naturally  we 
expect  any  woman  to  pay  some  attention  to 
?heL  cZoX  was  bom  with  good  coloring 
and  hair,  so  her  makeup  ""^d  ,^»*«»°  ^***|! 
are  simple.  She's  fortunate,  too.  when  It 
comwi  to  fashion:  She  sew.  well  «o"B^«> 
make  most  of  her  own  clothes  «!»?  Robyn  s 
plus  a  lot  of  things  for  her  house.  She's  made 
Shades  for  all  the  windows,  shower  curtains 
f^l^th  baths,  and  the  pillows  for  Robyn's 

'"'IS^ol's  beauty  rituals  are  uncom^cated^ 
She  likes  It  that  way,  and  her  needs  jure 
minimal:  Basic  makeup  U  be»ge-peach  foun- 
dation' tavmy  blusher  blended  on  side  of 
f  ace  biick  to  ears;  light  veil  of  peach  powder 

'orm^t  a^a.  only.^To  A"^^- *  P'^^JHS 
bow  on  upper  lip,  Ups  are  outlined  in  light 
co^r,  flll^  in  With  translucent  berry  tone. 
For  eyes,  Carol  has  learned  some  new  no- 
^L:^ Contouring  to  lift  the  ^ol^  ben^th 
the  brow;  to  deepen  brows,  a  fine  Uj^t- 
brownpencll  line  along  brow  top.  and  bl<«d 
broW  pbwder  below;  extra-long  dark-brown 
lashes  on  upper  lid.  „«•-_ 

Carol's  fondness  for  cooking  and  ber  affec- 
tion for  people  make  her  an  easy  and  fre- 
quent h«tess.  Her  typical  dinner  party  Is 
Skely  to  be  somewhat  smaU— probata  y  two 
or  three  other  couples— and  informal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  rural  electric  cooperatives  here  In  Indiana. 
You  represent  a  long  and  proud  tradition  In 
rural  America  and  your  work  today  Is  part 
of  a  continuing  movement  dedicated  to  Im- 
proving the  quaUty  of  life  In  our  country. 
ksa:  smx  movino  ahcad 
More  than  30  years  after  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  successfully  pressed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  rural  electrification  U  stlU 
a  vital  force  for  progress,  the  symbol  of  a 
better  life  in  rural  America. 

Three  decades  ago,  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
farm  families  of  America  enjoyed  electricity. 
Today  less  than  2  per  cent  are  without  It,  and 
the  expansion  of  rural  electrical  service  con- 
tinues. Far  from  having  outlived  Its  useful- 
ness, the  program  Is  stlU  pioneering  new 
ground,  moving  steadily  toward  Its  goal  of 
low-cost  electricity  for  all  farm  families. 

Over  25  million  people  now  receive  the 
benefiU  of  electrical  and  telephone  service 
through  systems  financed  by  REA.  In 
Indiana  alone,  there  are  now  47  REA- 
financed  electric  systems,  46  of  which  are 
cooperatives,  serving  over  190,000  rural  con- 
sumers. Most  important,  fully  99.5  per  cent 
of  the  farms  In  Indiana  are  now  electrified, 
compared  with  11.7  per  cent  in  1935  when 
REA  was  bom.  Ninety  per  cent  have  telephone 
service  provided  through  REA  support. 

Two  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  their 
headquarters  In  my  own  Congressional  DU- 
trict.  They  are  both  successful  private  enter- 
prises jointly  owned  by  close  to  8.000  mem- 
ber-consumers. These  two  cooperatives  main- 
tain a  sizable  staff  and  payroll,  and  pay  their 
share  of  taxes— well  over  $100,000  in  1967. 
They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  communities  they 
serve. 

The  rural  electrification  story  Is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  the  modern  era.  Electricity  In 
rural  areas  Is  still  a  miracle  today.  Without 
the  efforts  of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  most 
farmers  would  still  be  in  the  dark  ages  of  the 
candle  and  the  kerosene  lamp.  Yet  we  tend 
to  take  rural  electrification  for  granted  now. 
In  these  rapidly  changing  times,  we  live  In  a 
world  where  miracles  are  commonplace,  and 
we  cease  to  marvel  at  what  we  have  created. 
Rural  electrification  was  a  crusade  two  and 
three  decades  ago,  and  many  members  of 
Congress  rallied  to  its  support.  Today  other 
Issues  crowd  the  Congressional  agenda  and 
demand  priority  attention. 


REMARKS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
ISrAD^IAS      AT      34TH      ANNUAL 

S^ErxNo  OF  INDIANA  statewtm: 

SSrAL  ELECTRIC  COOPmA^. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND..  JANUARY  30, 
1969  

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  nmiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday.  Febntary  7. 1969 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  30,  1969,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
deUvering  an  address  at  the  34th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Statewide  Ruial 
Sectrlc  cooperative.  Inc..  in  Indianap- 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
the  text  of  my  remarks  on  this  occMion 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congrbssional  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Indiana  Statxwidk  RxntAt  Electric 

COOPEKATIVS,    IKC. 

I'm  very  pleased  to  be  here  at  this  34th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Statewide 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 

First,  I  want  to  salute  all  of  you  as  leaden 


chances  in  RtTBAL  AMERICA 

I  know  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  great 
changes  that  are  taking  place  In  the  areas 
where  your  electric  cooperatives  provide  serv- 
ice. Nation-wide,  the  number  of  farms  has 
been  dwindling  by  more  than  100.000  a  year. 
Our  total  farm  population  has  dropi>ed  to 
less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total.  The 
rural  areas,  where  REA  was  the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  happened,  now  comprise  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  voting  strength  of  the 
American  people. 

All  rural-oriented  organizations  face  the 
dilemma  of  how  to  use  most  effectively  their 
diminishing  political  strength  in  order  to 
achieve  their  legitimate  legislative  goals. 
Rural  electrification,  like  measures  to  Im- 
prove farm  income,  must  have  support  from 
Congressmen  who  have  never  seen  an  elec- 
tric milking  machine  or  an  electric  pig 
brooder. 

Fortvmately,  there  are  Congressmen  who, 
although  they  have  no  rural  electric  sys- 
tems m  their  districts,  vote  regularly  for  REA 
appropriations,  support  Federal  multiple 
purpose  power  projects,  and  approve  funds 
for  the  Federal  power  marketing  agencies. 
They  recognize  the  contribution  that  rural 
electrification  makes  to  the  entire  economy. 
They  see  the  Importance  of  upgrading  and 
adding  to  rural  opportunities  If  America  Is  to 
achieve  a  balance  In  rural-urban  growth. 
They  know  that  the  crisis  of  the  cities  has 
Its  roots  in  the  unsolved  problems  of  rural 
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Just  as  Congressmen  have  had  to  broaden 
their  Interests,  so  your  National  Association 
and  other  organizations — both  rural  and  ur- 
ban— have  broadenod  the  scope  of  their  con- 
cern. Given  our  highly  complex  social  and 
economic  structure,  there  Is  very  little  legis- 
lation proposed  today  that  does  not  reach 
well  beyond  the  persons  or  the  areas  toward 
which  It  Is  prlmaxUy  directed. 

This  Is  the  case  with  a  wide  range  of  legis- 
lative considerations  generally  Identified  as 
"consumer  protection,"  about  which  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  this  morning.  I  think  this  Is  an 
area  of  legislation  where  rural  electric  leaders 
can  play  an  Important  part,  serving  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  rural  electrics  as  well  as 
the  broader  Interests  of  our  society  as  a 
whole. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  at  Its  annual  meeting  last  year 
m  Dallas,  and  the  Region  4  meeting  here 
m  Indianapolis,  adopted  resolutions  support- 
ing bUU  aimed  at  strengthening  the  con- 
sumer's position  in  the  marketplace.  This  la 
in  line  with  the  strong  consumer  identifica- 
tion throughout  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. It  gives  meaning  to  your  statement 
that  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  con- 
sumer-owned. 

THE  CONSUMER  REVOLUTION 

And,  after  all,  we  are  all  consumers— rU 
200  million  of  us.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us. 
we  are  witnessing  In  America  today  some- 
thing of  a  consumer  revolution.  It's  a  peace- 
ful revolution  to  be  sure,  but  It's  a  revoUi- 
tion  nonetheless. 

The  American  consumer  Is  much  less  will- 
ing than  ever  before  to  accept  maltreatment 
and  fraud  In  the  marketplace.  He  Is  begin- 
ning to  assert  hU  rights  and  Is  organizing 
to  make  his  voice  heard  by  both  government 
and  business. 

Early  In  1968.  partly  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Consumer  Assembly  which  has  become  an  an- 
n\\a.\  forum  In  Washington,  a  new  organi- 
zation of  national  scope  was  created — the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America.  You  may 
be  familiar  with  the  Assembly  and  the  Fed- 
eration, because  rural  electric  leaders  have 
been  active  In  both  undertakings. 

With  all  the  special  Interest  groups  and 
lobby  organizations  that  hlive  stalked  the 
U.S.  Capitol  throughout  the  years,  thU  is 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  organize  an 
effective  and  responsible  voice  In  Washington 
for  the  Interests  of  Individuals  as  consumers 
of  goods  and  services. 


RESPONSE  OF  BUSINESS 

The  mobilization  of  consumer  Interests  is 
having  a  major  Impact  all  across  the  country, 
and  of  course  much  opposition  has  been 
heard  from  business.  But  the  business  com- 
munity Is  responding  In  positive  ways  too.  I 
noticed  last  week,  for  example,  that  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  set  out  to 
close  the  "communications  gap"  between 
sellers  and  buyers  through  the  establishment 
of  joint  business-consumer  committees  by 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce.  These  com- 
mittees will  Identify  consumer  problems  and 
determine  priorities  for  cooperative  action 
at  the  local  level.  The  Chamber  spoke  of  a 
need  for  business  to  "act  positively  ...  to 
demonstrate  that  It  can  and  will  deal  ef- 
fectively with  consumer  questions  and  prob- 
lems." 

Congress  and  the  Federal  government  have 
also  responded,  In  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the 
new  consumer  awakening.  Indeed,  more  has 
been  achieved  In  legislation  to  protect  the 
consumer  during  the  past  five  years  than  In 
any  comparable  period  In  our  history.  The 
90th  Congress  stands  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
sumer-conscious Congresses  we  have  ever 
had,  passing  28  consumer  protection  laws  in 
1967  and  1968  alone. 

Underlying  the  new  legislation  Is  a  rec- 
ognition that  today's  consumer  faces  prob- 
lems he  simply  cannot  handle  by  himself. 
Our  economy  has  become  so  complicated.  Its 
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produeta  to  <'ftPt4tli  KBd  lU  services  so  vast, 
that  tlM  eaaranMr  iiMda  more  protection, 
more  Information,  and  more  aaaUtance  than 
he  has  ever  needed  before. 

The  Lndividual  conaumer  today  U  faced 
with  products  of  such  complex  chemical  or 
electronic  compoaltlon  that  he  la  often  In- 
capable of  making  knowledgeable  purchases 
Moreover,  the  market  Is  Hooded  with  new 
drugs,  synthetics,  cosmetics,  processed  foods 
and  complicated  equipment — some  of  which 
present  real  health  and  safety  problems. 

TCCMNOLOOT    BBIMOa    KAZAIOS 

In  other  words,  the  .swift  pace  of  tech- 
nology, which  has  brought  abundance  to  the 
American  consumer,  baa  alto  expo— J  bUn  to 
new  hazards — car  Insurance  plana  that  are 
cnncelled  for  no  apparent  reason  or  don't  pay 
off  after  an  accident,  misleading  warranties 
and  guaranties  that  leave  the  purchaser  with 
a  worthless  product,  deceptive  and  unfair 
lending  and  sales  practlCM  .  .  to  name  only 
a  few. 

The  growth  and  Increasing  complexity  of 
o\ir  economy,  therefore,  have  posed  some  real 
dilenunas  for  the  Individual  consumer. 

How  can  the  consumer  be  confident  of  his 
saicty  w^ien  we  dlacover  that  some  type*  of 
color  telfxt^on  aata  aad  other  electronic  de- 
\  tees  emit  dangerous  radiation? 

How  can  he  be  sure  he  has  all  the  Informa- 
tion he  needs  to  know  about  the  products  he 
buys  If  the  labels  are  misleading  or  the  war- 
i.uiUes  are  vague  beyond  comprehension? 

How  can  he  be  sure  he  isn't  being  swindled 
If  there  are  no  laws  to  protect  him  from  un- 
scrupulous creditors  or  dishonest  door-to- 
door  salesmen? 

■CCOBO    or    CONSUMEB     LEGISLATION 

To  answer  these  queatkAa  and  solve  some 
of  the  problems  they  poM.  Oooffress  has  en- 
acted a  wide  range  of  legUUtlon.  Here  are 
just  aome  of  the  measures  Congress  has 
passed  In  recent  years: 

Protection  against  Impure  and  unhealthy 
meat  and  poultry  through  tighter  Inspection 
standards 

Curbs  on  deceptive  packaging  and  labeling 

Safety  standards  for  automobiles  to  stem 
the  "ttrrtitgr  on  our  nation's  highways 

RsgtUatlon  of  Ore- prone  fabrics  such  as 
baby  blankets  and  household  draperies 

Protection  against  fraud  and  swindling  In 
interstate  land  sales 

Protection  of  children  ngaln^it  hazardous 
toys  and  medication 

Truth-ln-lendlng 

And  a  long  list  of  others. 

Practically  every  one  of  us.  whether  we  live 
In  city,  suburbs,  small  town,  or  open  country- 
sMs,  win  benefit  from  smbs  of  these  measures 
[UMiil  by  recent  Coocraasss.  Rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  tbstr  members  are  con- 
sumers, and  as  such  they  share  a  conunon 
interest  vrlth  all  Americans,  regardless  of  how 
they  earn  a  living. 

Unfortunately,  consumer  Interests  have 
been  sometimes  interpreted  In  rural  Amer- 
ica as  meaning  a  cheap  food  "  policy  for 
the  benefit  of  urban  America.  This  Is  not 
the  goal  of  consumer  protection  legislation, 
nor  has  any  consumer  bill  resulted  in  push- 
ing down  prices  paid  to  farmers.  What  con- 
sumer protection  laws  can  do  Is  to  protect 
(armers.  as  well  as  other  people,  against 
abuses  practiced  by  a  relatively  few  dishonest 
and  careless  sellers  of  goods  and  services — 
abuses  which  victimise  rural  and  urban  buy- 
ers alike. 

When  consumers  make  a  purchase,  they 
are  entitled  to  assurance  that  tbay  are  getting 
a  fair  value  for  what  tuey  pay.  They  are 
entitled  to  have  what  they  purchase  stand 
up  under  reasonable  use  and  operate  under 
reasonable  conditions.  They  are  entitled  to 
reaaonabls  safeguards  against  bazar<k>us 
goods.  And  they  are  entitled  to  a  voice  In 
how  the  natural  resoxuces  of  our  nation  are 
used. 
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uMvnnsmB  smnraaa  t»  cotimvtn* 
moracnoM 
There  remains  for  the  Olst  Congress  a  great 
deal  of  unfinished  business  in  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation. 

Some  of  the  bills  which  are  being  intro- 
duced early  In  the  present  .nesslon  hold  spe- 
cial interest  for  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
There  Is  the  Issue  of  electric  power  rellabll- 
ity—the  need  to  mlnlmlas  the  possibility  of 
massive  power  blackouts  tiy  establishing  and 
enforcing  mlnlmiun  reliability  standards,  re- 
quiring interconnections  among  neighboring 
utilities,  and  by  licensing  extra-htgh-voltage 
trnnsmlsslon  lines. 

Your  NRECA  annual  meeting  last  spring 
went  on  record  with  an  endorsement  of  the 
Electric  Power  RelUblUty  Act  as  embodied  In 
tlte  bill  iHR  lasaa)  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Moss  of  Csllfornia  A  revised  version 
of  this  legislation  Is  being  prepared  by  Con- 
gressman Moss.  Congressman  Otttnger  of  New 
York  aad  Senator  Idward  Kennedy  of  llas- 
sachusetts.  I  expect  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of 
this  measure. 

Another  bill  which  yotir  ruitlonal  associa- 
tion endorsed  laat  year  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  tlontana.  to  estab- 
lish an  OfHce  of  Utility  Consumer  Counsel 
to  represent  consumer  Interests  before  state 
and  federal  regulatory  agencies  and  to  make 
publicly  available  all  information  on  utility 
system  operation  necessary  to  make  such 
representations  effective.  This  measure  will 
be  up  for  consideration  again  this  year  as 
S.  607  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Indiana 
Statewide  Rural  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc . 
has  endorsed  it  at  this  annual  meeting. 

Insuring  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
other  small  systems  n  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
power  development  was  the  purpose  of  S. 
2M4.  the  so-called  Kennedy-Alken  Bill.  We 
can  look  forward  to  the  relntroductlon  of 
this  proposal  In  the  91st  Congress. 

Besides  these  three  consunter-orlented  leg- 
islative proposals  which  are  so  clearly  in  your 
mteresu.  there  will  be  many  others  needing 
vour  consideration  and  support. 

We  need  a  bill  that  will  set  standards  to 
insure  clean  and  wholesome  fish  products, 
similar  to  the  meat  and  poultry  Inspection 
lava  passed  by  the  90th  Congress.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  uninspected  fish  are  eaten  in 
this  country  every  year  and  the  conditions 
under  which  theaa  products  are  processed 
often  pose  serious  health  problems. 

We  also  need — vitally  need — a  law  to  curb 
sales  racketeering.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
countless  stories  of  fsst- talking  salesmen  who 
travel  door-to-door  passing  oil  shoddy  and 
unwanted  goods  at  cleverly  concealed  prices, 
then  slip  out  of  the  community  before  the 
consumer  kows  what  has  been  done  to  him. 
We  need  legislation  regulating  door-to-door 
selling  that  would  put  an  end  to  such  abuses. 

We  need  legislation  to  insure  tbst  war- 
ranties and  guarantees  say  what  they  mean 
and  mean  what  they  say,  that  they  are  as 
binding  as  their  language  Implies,  that  they 
can  be  understood  by  the  average  consumer, 
and  tliat  there  Is  service  readily  available 
to  carry  out  their  provisions. 

We  very  badly  need  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  reforming  automobile  insurance — to 
do  something  about  the  problems  of  settle- 
ments that  are  too  low  and  too  late,  of 
cancellations  and  premium  increases  that 
are  unfair. 

We  need  to  pass  leglslstion  to  require  a 
stronger  aramlng  of  tba  health  basards  of 
smoking  on  all  cigarette  packagea  and  ad- 
vertising materials.  Just  this  week  I  co- 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  of  19tfS 
which  would  achieve  this  purpose. 

And  there  are  many  further  areas  of 
needed  legislation  for  the  consumer  which 
I  have  not  mentioned 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  current  Con- 
gress  will  be  as  energetic  as  the  90th  in  ea- 
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tabllshlng  the  rights  of  tbs  consumer  and 
Improving  the  market  plaoe.  Fortunately.  I 
can  report  to  you  that  most  of  the  principal 
House  and  Senate  Members  who  have  taken 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  consumer  In  the  past 
have  returned  to  Congress  this  year  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  leading  the  fight  for  con- 
sumer protection  this  year.  I  speak  of  such 
Members  as  Congreaswoman  Lenore  BuIUvan, 
who  guided  the  truth  in  lending  bill  to  pas- 
sage last  year,  and  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson  of  Washington,  and  Senator 
Philip  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Moreover.  I  hope  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion will  put  Its  full  weight  behind  the  con- 
sumer movement. 

Your  Interest  In  and  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  consumer  protection  measures 
are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  continuing 
battles  which  have  characterised  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  from  their  very  begin- 
nings. Tbs  rural  electrics  are  enterprises 
where  service  to  tbs  consumer  comes  first 

•USAL    BLECralCS   CAN    AMPLIFY    VOICE    OF 

coNstTxaas 

With  the  continuing  trend  to  bigness  In 
all  aspects  of  business,  especially  manufac- 
turing and  service,  concern  for  the  Interest 
of  the  individual  tends  to  be  minimized.  The 
voice  of  the  individual  consumer  Is  too  often 
not  heard.  Alone  It  caiuiot  overcome  the 
clamor  of  the  marketplace,  the  massive  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  the  selling  pressures  of 
the  trained  salesmen.  All  of  these  efforts  are 
designed  to  sell — too  little  effort  has  been 
and  is  being  made  to  protect  the  consumer 
in  the  salaa  transaction. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  as  con- 
sumer-owned and  consumer-oriented  orga- 
nizations, can  and  do  provide  a  means  to 
amplify  the  voice  of  the  consumer.  They  can 
and  do  help  to  make  the  consumer's  interest 
and  concern  heard.  It  is  a  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging role. 

But  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
faced  up  to  tough  battles  before  and  seen 
them  through  to  victory.  You  thrive  on  chal- 
lenge. By  working  together,  as  we  have  In  the 
past,  we  can  solve  our  problems  and  make 
this  country  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. 
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WASHINGTON  WATCH— A  PRIVATE 
NEWSLETTER  BY  TRISTRAM  COP- 
FIN 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  February  7.  1989 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  perspective  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Tiistram  CofiOn.  a  leading  writer  In 
Washington,  will.  I  think,  be  of  interest 
to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Washington  Wstcb,  a  private  news- 
letter circulated  to  members  and  sup- 
porters of  Business  Executives  Move  for 
Vietnam  Peace.  Jan.  6. 1969) 

(By  Tristram  Coffin) 
(Note. — The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  CofBn 
are  his  own  and  Business  Executives  Move 
for  Vietnam  Peace  does  not  necessarily  en- 
dorse them.) 

THOVCHTS    roa    THE    NEW    YEAB 

"The  most  pernicious  curse  of  modern 
times  Is  the  archaic  habit  of  violence  carrlad 
over  Into  an  era  when  It  no  longer  servsa  an 
evolutionary  or  a  social  purpose.  The  habit 


is  now  expressed  In  weapons  so  outrageous, 
so  disproportionate,  so  revolutionary,  so  fun- 
damentally subversive  of  human  institutions 
and  clvUlzatlons  that  they  have  long  ceased 
to  be  rational— have  indeed  become  incom- 
patible  »-lth    human    decency    and    human 

^"'ptor*thU  reason  It  is  not  only  a  u-aste  but 
a  flasrant  abuse  of  human  devotion  and 
tal^  that  so  many  gUted  and  vigorous  men 
al  over  the  world,  soldiers  and  sclent  sts.  Bre 
required  to  spend  their  lives  multiplying 
and  elaboraUng  arms  and  armies,"  Charles  W. 
Y«t  Amb^ador.deslgnate  to  the  C.N..  pages 
216.   216,   in   his   book.   -The   Iniecunty   of 

Nations."  _,.    .  ,„  ,„^, 

••More  than  14.600  Americans  died  in  Viet- 
nam in  1968,  American  military  spokesman 
said  today.  U.S.  dead  In  1968  almost  equaUed 
the  figure  for  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Vllt^m  war  and  brought  total  American 
combat  deaths  in  Vietnam  to  about  30543. 
?he  spokesman  said,  -Washington  Post.  Jan- 

""^hen  he  takes  over  as  Secretly  of  De- 
fense in  the  Administration  of  Presldc.it- 
e'^ Richard  M.  Nixon,  Rep.  Melvln  R.  Inlrd 
wm  be  prwented  with  a  set  of  mlUtary  spend- 
iS^ro'^ls  totaling  from  »lOO-bllUon  to 
,110-blC  ThU  is  WO  billion  to  WO  billion 
higher   than   the   present   defense   budget. 

^•.^TconSTu.i'exlstence  of  a  balance  of 
payments  problem  raises  doubts  that  the 
United  States  U  either  rich  enough  or  has 
yufflclent  determination  to  maintain  the  cost 
orworld  leadership,  tbe  AmerKmn  ^kers 
Association  said  In  a  study  released  Thurs- 
day," the  Associated  Press.  Dec.  12. 

••^nate  Minority  Leader  Everett  McKlnley 
DirSe^says  the  Nixon  Administration  wlU 
be  'tougher'  about  the  Vietnam  war.  And  that 
lU  toulhness  wlU  bring  about  'diminished  ac- 
tion' in  the  conflict.  The  new  administra- 
tion 'means  business  about  effecUvely  prose- 
cuting the  confilct.'  the  Senator  said  in  a 
telephone  interview.  This,  he  contends  wiU 
have  a  'sobering  effect'  on  the  toe^^^'«=^- '"^ 
turn  will  lead  to  better  results  at  the  con- 
lerencr  table,"  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
January  2. 


WHT    CLirrOB»    WANTS    PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

"The  American  peace  movement  has  found 
its  most  powerful  champion  In  the  unllke- 
llest  of  places— the  Pentagon.  Clark  McAdams 
Clifford  m  charge  of  that  citadel  of  war.  ^^ 
become  as  convinced  as  anyone  ln^Go^«'[?- 
ment  that  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be  vi  on 
and  that  an  'honorable  withdrawal'  Is  the 
most  urgent  business  facing  the  counter. 
OeorKe  C.  Wilson,  Pentagon  correspondent 
for  the  Washington  Post.  Wilson  reports 
Clifford  is  certain  the  Nixon  Administration 
•will  come  to  share"  his  views,  and  that  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  in  Saigon  wUl  do  everything 
It  can  to  keep  us  fighting.  ,  ,  t., 

A  contrary  report  Is  filed  by  columnist  Jo- 
seph Alsop  who  says  Nixon  listened  sympa- 
thetically to  General  Andrew  Goodpasture 
the  No  2  man  In  Vietnam,  who  argued  that 
the  enemy's  military  and  political  ^"""tion 
is  now  deteriorating  rather  rapid  y.  And  *lth 
certain  provisions  .  .  .  this  deterioration  will 
continue  and  even  accelerate  as  each  month 
eoes  bv  If  the  United  States  only  keeps  the 
pressure  on."  (John  Kenneth  Galbralth  com- 
ments on  thi  "Rostow-Alsop-Aesop  thesis 
which  holds  that  In  modern  warfare  .  .  .  there 
Is  nothing  like  a  succession  of  bad  defeats  to 
bring  you  to  the  brink  of  victory.") 

some  reasons  for  the  Clifford  posit  on  are: 
The  avalanche  of  bombs  dropped  In  Viet- 
nam—2.057,244  tons,  or  50  percent  more  than 
we  dropped  m  all  theaters  in  World  War  II— 
has  not  materially  changed  the  course  of  the 
war  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  reports. 
■It  seems  that  North  Vietnamese  IngeniUty 
and  the  steady  flow  of  supplies  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe  prevented  the 
toUl  destruction  of  North  Vietnam's  trans- 
portation and  supplies."  The  Monitor  quotes 
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two  East  German  Journalists  as  saying  that 
on  September  2,  a  1.2  mile  long  bridge  near 
Hanoi  was  destroyed,  but  on  the  same  day 
80  000  people  still  crossed  the  river.  (The 
Washington  Post  estimates  "Marine  Corps 
planes  dropped  7  tons  of  bombs  tor  every 
soldier  claimed  killed.")  A  report  of  life  In 
Viet  Cong  territory  by  Asahi  Shimbun,  Ja- 
pan's largest  newspaper,  says,  "American 
strategy  does  not  seem  able  to  secure  terri- 
tory but  only  to  devastate  it .  . .  They  seemed 
to  fire  whimsically  and  In  passing  even 
though  they  were  not  being  shot  at  from  the 
ground  nor  could  they  Identify  the  people 
as  NLP.  They  did  It  ImpuUlvely  for  fun. 
using  farmers  for  targets  as  If  in  a  hunting 
mood.  They  were  hunting  Asians." 

The  United  States  has  spread  Itself  too  thin 
mllltarUy  and  would  be  unable  to  respond 
effectively  to  new  crises.  We  have  mobilized 
for  Vietnam  43  percent  of  the  army,  32  per- 
cent of  the  Marines  and  60  percent  of  the 
Air  Force. 

The  war  is  undermining  the  morale  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  Washington  Post's  Ward 
Just  reports  he  knew  In  Vietnam  "only  one 
GI  who  was  totally  enthusiastic  in  a  totally 
personal  way."  (He  was  an  antl -Castro  Cuban 
refugee.)   Riots,  desertions,  participation  by 
uniformed  personnel  In  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions, formal  charges  of  mutiny,  and  wide- 
spread use  of  anti-war  sjonbols  disturb  the 
rnanagers  of  the  mlUtary.  The  Monitor  re- 
ports: "Never  in  the  hUtory  of  United  States 
warfare    has  so  personal  an  act  as  military 
desertion  been  so   widely  and  purposefully 
publicized  as  during  the  Vietnam  war.  And 
never  before  has  such  an  act.  regarded  as  des- 
picable In  previous  wars,  assumed  so  con- 
vincingly the  characteristics  of  morality  and 
righteousness."  The  article  quotes  one  de- 
serter as  saying.  "I  wasn't  about  to  lay  my 
life  on  the  Une  for  a  cause  I  didn't  believe  In, 
and  I  wasn't  about  to  kill  anyone  for  some- 
thing I  didn't  believe  In.'"  (December  31.) 

"Nearly  200,000  Americans  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  .  .  .  Over  $100  billion  have  been 
spent.  Here  were  the  resources  to  have  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  American  life  in  our 
generation;  here  were  the  young  men  to  have 
given  leadership  to  a  nation.  Here  were  the 
energies  and  labor  of  a  government  of  dedi- 
cated men.  Here  was  progress  to  dream  of, 
and  to  work  for.  and  to  hand  down  to  our 
children.  Here  was  an  America  ready  to  give 
leadership  to  an  entire  world  ...  It  was  all 
here,  and  now  It  Is  gone,"  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy. 

The  widespread  use  of  defoliants,  napalm 
and  bombing  of  civilians  and  villages  has  cre- 
ated a  sense  of  guilt  In  the  United  States 
and  among  Its  friends.  Eleven  Protestant 
bishops,  a  Catholic  bishop  and  three  eminent 
rabbis  asked  Dow  Chemical  to  allow  its  stock- 
holders to  vote  on  whether  the  company 
should  continue  to  sell  napalm  for  use 
against  human  beings.  A  Scientists'  Commit- 
tee on  Chemical  Warfare  In  Vietnam  was 
organized  to  "end  the  use  of  chemical  agents 
bv  our  forces  there,  this  at  the  recent  meet- 
liie  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  group  charged 
that  a  million  acres  of  crop  and  cover  have 
been  sprayed. 


GENER.^L    PUBLIC    ALIENATION    TO    THE    WAR 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  intellec- 
tual alienation  to  which  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration responded  so  harshly  by  Its  in- 
dictments of  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  Yale  chap- 
lain  wmiam  Sloane  Coffin,  writer  Mitchell 
aoodman  and  Harvard  graduate  student  Mi- 
chael Ferber,  and  what  the  Washington  Post 
called  -a  surprising  brief"  In  which  the  Ad- 
ministration accused  poet  Robert  Lowell,  who 
had  angered  President  Johnson,  and  ^^rlters 
Dwight  MacDonald  and  Paul  Goodman 
among  among  others  of  belonging  to  the 
"same  conspU-acy"  against  the  draft. 

The  war  has  super  heated  the  U.S.  economy. 
A  Washington  Post  Item  reports  "a  consumer 
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now  pays  $10.48  for  an  Item  that  cost  $10  Just 
eleven  months  ago."  The  Conunittee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  notes  that  war  expenses, 
a  general  rise  In  government  spending  and  a 
lack  of  "firm  handling  of  the  economy  "  lias 
created  "an  unnecessary  degree  of  Inflation, 
an  Increasingly  precarious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position,  and  finally  a  sustained  attack 
on  the  dollar." 

American  opinion  has  turned  heavily 
against  the  U.S.  load  in  the  war.  and  46  per- 
cent in  the  latest  Gallop  poll  favor  our  troop 
withdrawal. 

The  enemy  hos  shown  a  greater  capacity  to 
fight  than  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  AXon;- 
tor  says  12.000  Saigon  troops  deserted  In  Sep- 
tember,    and     Hanoi    broadcasts    regularly 
claim    incidents   of    mutiny    in   the    Saigon 
forces.  The  Japanese  newspaper,  Asahi  Sntin- 
bun.  says  two  factors  keep  the  VC   going. 
South  Vietnamese  troops  pass  on  weapons  to 
the  VC   At  one  advanced  post  visited  by  the 
reporter  "over  80  percent  of  their  weapons 
were  U  S.  army  Issue.  Some  were  Chinese  and 
French    made,   but   the   grenades   were    100 
percent    American    made."    The    widespread 
devastation  has  "created  what  Is  today  the 
dominant    emotion,   hatred    of    Deguoc    My 
(imperial  America).  A  political  staff  member 
told   me.    "The   American    and    South    Viet- 
namese Government  forces  are  driving  people 
Into  the  enemy's  camp  and  the  longer  the 
war  goes  on,  the  more  deeply  the  people  will 
hate  them.' "' 

THE    WESTMORELAND-LAIRD    POSITION 

In  the  book,  "Westmoreland:   The  Inevi- 
table General."  by  Ernest  B.  Fugurson,  the 
General  Is  quoted:  "I  bet  the  Russian  Army  is 
Jealous  as  hell  our  troops  (In  Vietnam)   are 
getting   all   this   experience,   we're   learning 
about  guerrilla  warfare,  helicopters,  vertical 
envelopment,  close  artillery  support.  Those 
Russian  generals  would  love  to  be  here  .  ^  . 
Any  true  professional  wants  to  march  to  the 
sound    of    gunfire."    The    Washington    Post 
reports:  "Melvln  R.  Laird  goes  into  the  job 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  with   an  expressed 
philosophy  close  to  the  military  chiefs  he  is 
supposed  to  control."  Laird  in  his  ow;u  book 
Ai^^rtcan  Strategy  Gap."  writes:  'While  we 
have  the  power  we  must  aim  at  confronting 
the  enemy  directly.  We  can  win  every  such 
confrontation." 

THE   U  S.    COMMrrMENT   IN   THE    MHJDLE    EAST 

Joseph  C.  Harsch  ^^Tites  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  "The  fact  Is  that  the 
united  States,  rightly  or  frongly.  for  better 
or  for  worse.  Is  a  partisan  in  the  Middle  East^ 
The  survival  of  Israel  as  an  independent 
state  is  a  matter  of  dogma  in  both  Ameriwu 
political  parties  .  .  .  I-^  every  Arab-Israel  war 
the  united  States  Navy  has  covered  and  pro- 
tected the  Israeli  coastline  and  guaranteed 
Israel's  lines  of  supply.  Israel  is  under  the 
protecting  arm  of  the  United  States,  and  h;s 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  It  will  continue  i^ 
be  protected."  ,      ,    ■    ,      f 

■nie  Middle  East  "trembles  on  the  br'nK  ..f 
disaster,"  Ambassador-designate  Charles  \v. 
Yost  writes  in  the  current  Mlant.cMou^J^. 
because  of  a  number  of  factors— the  %uih- 
drawal  of  France  and  Britain  as  •  triistees 
oPthe  area  after  the  ill-fated  war  in  1956  me 
enlarged  Russian  presence  as  an  r.rms  Eup- 
pUer  lor  Arab  nations  and  as  --^J^S^val  pov^er 
In  the  Mediterranean,  a  large  body  ol   cm- 
bU^red  Arab  refugees.  Arab  guerrlUa  tactics 
and  the  Israeli  strategy.  This  is  described  b> 
Alfred  Friendly  In  the  «'«/''•'"  f\i'°^,;: 
"preemptive    deterrence."    that    Is    to    ma-.e 
guerrilla   raids   too   expensive   for   the   Arab 
ItLtes.  The  London  Financial   Tjmcs   add». 
"Israel's  present  strategy  '^  "^ased  on  es^a  a 
tlon    It  is  offensive  to  such  a   degree   that 
Israel  Is  obliged  to  mount  a  Preemptive  at- 
tack every  time  Arab  forces,  whether  con- 
«utlona/or  gtierrilla.  look  like  gaining  any 
kind  of  superiority.  That,  of  cot.rse    is  the 
danger  of  the  present  renewed  arms  build-up. 
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.  .  .  Reaponaibie  powers  are  aware,  a«  the 
United  States  Is  now  aware,  of  the  danger  of 
higher  confrontations." 

A   PLAN   TO    OKTVSK  THK   MIDDLB   EAST 

Yost  proposes:  "a  realistic  but  generous 
arrangement  for  the  resettlement  and  recon- 
ciliation of  the  refugees,  and  a  formula  em- 
bodying In  contractxial  form  the  status  and 
guarantees  for  Israel  which  the  U.A.R.  and 
Jordan  have  accepted  in  principle  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  November  1907  (U.N.)  reso- 
lution." He  suggests  further  that  Israel  with- 
draw, at  least  In  part,  from  Arab  territories, 
and  that  the  U.S.  and  Russia  agree  to  limit 
the  arms  to  both  sides  to  those  needed  "for 
genuine  self-defense."  This  would  rule  out 
Phantoms,  Mlgs  and  missiles. 

MILTTABY    srXNDINO    IS    NEW    TAaCET 

The  drat  real  drive  to  cut  down  excessive 
military  spending  and  investigate  waste  and 
profiteering  in  military  contracts  is  Just  be- 
ginning. Items: 

"Mayor  John  V.  UndMy  of  New  Tork. 
warning  that  America's  domestic  crisis  will 
give  no  rest  to  the  new  Administration,  called 
on  President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
change  the  emphasis  of  Federal  spending 
from  military  to  civilian  needs,"  United 
Prtia  Irtttmxational. 

Ktx  upcoming  investigation  of  a  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  sub-group  will  study  "the 
.nmount  that  military  conuntlments  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  contribute  to  balance  of 
payments  deficits." 

"U.S.  fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam  have 
been  deprived  of  up  to  •!  billion  worth  of 
vital  military  hardware  because  of  Army 
negligence  In  awarding  and  enforcing  de- 
fense contracts."  according  to  a  confidential 
report  made  public  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Government  Employees. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre's  subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  planning 
new  hearings  on  corruption  in  military 
.s|)ending.  Proxmlre's  group  has  already  heard 
testimorvy  that  the  huge  C-5A  transport 
plane  program  is  going  to  cost  $6  billion 
more  than  estimated  The  witness.  A.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald,  an  Air  Force  efllclency  expert,  was 
then  "stripped  of  the  tenure,  or  Civil  Service 
protection,  he  had  been  awarded  two  months 
earlier"  by  his  Penugou  superiors. 

Another  witness,  who  audited  supplies  for 
U.S.  operations  from  Thailand  against  Viet- 
nam, revealed  that  "bribery,  collusion  and 
Oovernment  laxity  led  to  thefts  of  at  least 
5  5  million  gallons  of  petroleum  products  in 
Thailand  during  19«7  alone."  This  witness, 
too.  was  disciplined  by  being  transferred  out 
of  Thailand.  The  thefts  were  accomplished 
principally  through  bribery  of  U.S.  personnel 
and  forgery  of  receipts — many  of  them  made 
out  to  military  units  that  didn't  exist. — 
Washington  Post. 


ADVANCED      CRITERIA      FOR      U.N. 
AMBASSADORIAL  APPOINTMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  the  recent  change  in  the  important 
position  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  has  signified  some  re- 
covei-y  in  the  necessary  observance  of 
certain  fundamental  criteria  for  ap- 
pointment to  this  rank.  As  many  will  re- 
call, there  was  strong  private  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  James  Russell 
Wiggins  to  this  post  last  fall.  One  who 
testified  publicly  against  the  appoint- 
ment was  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of 
Georgetown  University. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hia  peraotuil  account  of  this  episode  is 
set  forth  In  the  following  article  titled 
"James  Russell  Wiggins:  'I  Am  In  Love'." 
which  appeared  In  the  autimin  1968  edi- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly : 

James  Russell  Wiooins:  "I  Am  in  Love" 
(By  L«v  B.  Dobriansky) 

Wiggins  is  m  love.  He  U  In  love  with  hU 
country,  he  says.  This  Is  not  fiction  but  a  true 
story  of  a  man  who  was  -asked  why  he  was 
Interested  in  taking  on  the  Job  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  In  Wiggins' 
Judgment  the  chief  qualification  for  his  in- 
terest In  and  acceptance  of  the  President's 
nomination  to  this  critical  post  Is  the  passion 
of  love.  Now.  it  can  truly  bie  said,  every  loyal 
Boy  Scout  or  Girl  Scout  Is  well  on  the  road 
of  qualifying  for  the  august  position  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Cultivate 
a  love  for  your  country  and  by  all  means 
announce  It  loudly  and  dramatically,  and 
you.  too>  win  qualify  according  to  present 
standards. 

The  text  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing  on  the  Wiggins  nomina- 
tion falls  far  short  of  conveying  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  this  spectacle  took  place 
Questions  posed  by  some  of  the  Senators 
present  were  totally  irrelevant  or  superficial 
as  concern  the  qualifications  of  the  nominee. 
One  or  two  behaved  as  though  the  entire 
procedure  was  mechanical  and  the  approval 
of  the  nomination  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
As  we  shall  see,  they  were  quite  correct.  But 
one  had  to  be  in  attendance  to  witness  the 
tragl-comedy  and  to  appreciate  the  full  emo- 
tional effect  of  the  proceedings.  When  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator  Ful- 
brlght.  asked  the  witness  "Why  are  you  in- 
terested In  this  appointment?"  and  received 
the  answer  "I  am  Interested  In  it  for  only 
one  reason — I  am  In  love,"  the  resonance  and 
tonal  effect  at  his  "What?,"  resounding 
through  the  large  room,  could  hardly  be 
sensed  from  any  reading  of  the  text.' 

For  a  full  appreciation  of  this  and  other 
comical  aspects  of  the  hearing,  there  could 
be  no  substitute  for  attentive  presence. 

A    FEW    ASPECTS    OF   THE    HEABINC 

Before  we  evaluate  this  sorry  specUcle  in 
our  current  diplomacy,  let  us  view  a  couple 
more  of  these  aspects.  The  oaae  of  Senator 
Case  and  his  questioning  is  one  for  the  books. 
Throughout  he  attempted  to  put  words  into 
Wiggins'  mouth  after  it  was  considerably 
dried  up  by  Senator  Pulbrlghfs  persistent, 
though  unsuccessful,  interrogation.  Con- 
cerning our  intervention  in  Vietnam.  Senator 
Case  nudged  the  nominee  by  saying  "you  can 
talk  about  it  anyway  you  want.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful,  because  we  are  not  engaged 
In  an  Investigation  of  you.  You  are  confirmed 
already,  as  far  as  that  goes."-  Strange.  Isn't 
It?  The  whole  and  sole  purpose  of  the  hearing 
was  to  Judge  the  nominee's  qualifications  for 
the  UJf.  position,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
Judgment  to  either  confirm  or  not  confirm 
the  nomination.  Here  we  have  a  frank  and 
doubtlessly  blunderous  admission  that  re- 
gardless of  any  evaluation  of  Wiggins'  abili- 
ties, the  confirmation  Is  rigged. 

What  is  even  more  disgraceful  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  hearing  was  under- 
taken Is  the  fact  that  the  published  record 
of  it  omits  some  meaningful  statements  made 
at  the  hearing.  When,  for  example.  Senator 
Case  let  it  be  known  that  confirmation  was 
already  assured.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of 
Connecticut  Intervened,  "Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  did  not  hear  what  you  said.  Has  this 
action  already  been  taken  here?"  To  which 
Senator  Case  replied,  "No,  no.  I  was  saying 
this  perhaps  rhetorically,  slightly.  But  I 
would  guess  it  Is  a  fair  prediction,  and  In 
fact  I  bet  it  would  be  unanimous."'  Natu- 
rally, the  bet  wasn't  accepted.  But  Isn't  It  odd 
that  this  signlflcant  exchange  does  not  ap- 
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pear  in  the  final,  published  account  of  the 
hearing?  Its  significance  lies  In  the  attitude 
shown  toward  this  particular  nomination,  by 
and  large  uncritical,  acquiescent,  and  even 
slobbering  on  the  part  of  a  few. 

In  his  documented  criticism  of  Wiggins' 
character,  integrity  and  ability  the  writer 
was  under  no  Illusion  as  to  the  odds  against 
the  rejection  of  the  nomination.  Weighted 
account  had  been  taken  of  the  long  Senate 
fight  on  the  Fortas  nomination  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Intense 
fever  in  Congress  for  adjournment,  and  the 
general  feeling  that  this  political  pay-off  for 
Journalistic  services  rendered  would  cover 
only  a  three-month  period.  At  this  late  stage 
it  would  have  been  a  miracle  If  one  or  a  group 
of  Senators  took  up  the  cudgels  for  another 
nomination  fight.  In  this  circumstance  my 
aim  was  solely  to  provide  for  the  public  rec- 
ord the  patent  lack  of  qualifications  on  the 
part  of  the  nominee.  Much  of  the  publicity 
surrounding  Wiggins'  uomlnatlon  was  false 
and  untrue,  particularly  about  his  "integrity" 
and  "objectivity."  Those  who  have  had  any 
close  ei.counter  with  him.  wielding  a  pen  be- 
hind a  safe  mahogany  desk  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  know  differently,  and  the  public 
record  had  to  show  this. 

A  number  of  rationalizations  have  been 
advanced  In  behalf  of  Wiggins'  appointment 
Some  try  to  Justify  it  as  simply  a  retire- 
ment gift  for  an  editor  who  cooperated 
closely  with  the  White  House.  With  greater 
accuracy  others  view  It  as  an  outright  po- 
litical pay-off  for  the  foreign  policy  support 
given  by  Wiggins  to  the  AdmlnUtratlon  Per- 
haps the  most  fatuous  rationalization  Is  that 
Wiggins  was  selected  to  symbolize  the  low 
regard  and  displeasure  held  by  the  United 
States  toward  the  U.N.  at  this  time.  If  this 
were  so,  what  has  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  been  doing  there?  Actually,  regardless 
of  the  motivation,  the  choice  made  reflects 
the  low  state  of  the  Administration  and  re- 
inforces further  the  poor  image  the  U.S. 
possesses  today  in  the  world  .irena.  Also,  the 
treatment  accorded  this  matter  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committe  produces  .in 
equally  sad  commentary  on  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  functions  by  the  Senate;  here,  too 
regardless  of  the  cited  pressures. 

Two  other  important  aspects  of  the  he.ir- 
ing  were  Senator  Oodd's  Insistence  on  time  to 
permit  a  reading  of  sufficient  amount  of  the 
Post's  editorials  on  foreign  policy  and  Sena- 
tor Pulbrlght's  impatience  with  the  nom- 
inee's vague  and  general  responses.  On  several 
occasions  during  the  hearing  Senator  Dodd 
pointed  out  the  need  for  reading  and  exam- 
ining the  Posts  editorials  before  a  Judgment 
could  be  made  on  the  nomination.  As  he  put 
It,  "Mr.  Wiggins  has  said  very  frankly  he  Is 
not  familiar  with  this  problem,  the  problem 
of  international  affairs.  He  hasn't  served  in 
any  official  capacity.  How  does  one  know, 
then,  what  he  thinks,  how  he  will  react,  how 
he  could  handle  his  Job  up  there,  except  by 
reading  the  editorials  which  he  tells  us  gen- 
erally have  met  with  his  approval?"  '  No  one 
contested  this  vital  point,  but  the  fact  is 
that  all  fairly  well  knew  that  time  would  not 
be  afforded  for  this  necessary  examination 
and,  Indeed,  it  was  not.  On  the  very  day  ol 
the  hearing  the  Administration  moved  "to 
push  the  nomination  through  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  Senate.  .  ."  '-  So,  In  effect 
the  committee  approved  the  nomination  of 
a  man  who  admitted  his  unfamlllarlty  with 
international  problems,  admitted  his  per- 
sonal control  over  the  Post's  editorials,  and 
remained  largely  a  mystery  as  to  his  views 
and  opinions. 

Concerning  the  last  point,  the  grueling 
questioning  pursued  by  Senator  Pulbrlght 
revealed  -.he  paucity  of  the  nominee's  views 
and  opinions.  Though  the  committee  chair- 
man concentrated  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam, the  responses  vibrated  with  vague  gen- 
eralities and  stock  phrases.  Sentiment  pre- 
vailed, Including  love,  but  nothing  In  the 
way  of  concrete  knowledge  and  proposed  ac- 
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lions  seeped  through.  "I  simply  do  not  have 
a  solution  for  the  war  U  Vietnam"  was  typi- 
cal  of    the   simple   answers   B"«    *<».°'f*' 
questions   as   well,   such   as   a   "■N^^'««^»»*: 
agencies  and  the  like.'  Senator  Dodd  stated 
w-hat  was  quite  evident  to  all  present  when 
he  said  ""^nator  Pulbrlght  asked  you  this 
question.  He  said  the  United  States  has  suf- 
lered  great  losses  in  Vietnam,  lives,  blood, 
money  Just  about  everything  one  could  think 
of.  including  prestige,  and  a^  I  "«^erstood 
the  senator,  he  asked,  what  do  we  win,  and 
what  do  we  lose?  I  didn't  hear  you  make  any 
specific   response."'  The  virtual   absence  of 
soeclflc  responses  was  the  hallmark  of  Wlg- 
S^stlmony.  And  on  the  basU  of  some 
questionable  standards,  he  was  both  chosen 
and    confirmed    to   represent    the   strongest 
power  on  earth  In  the  United  NaUons. 

STANDARDS  FOB  .\  KESPECTABLE  NATION 


The    scandalous    aspects    of    the   Wiggins 
spectacle  emphaslEe  both  the  depth  of  de- 

t^oratlon   In  UJS.   ^ o«'8°   P°»*=y  X'^Sf ' 
ment  and  the  need  for  standards  on  the  pwt 
of  a  still  respectable  naUon.  Applied  to  this 
hlKhly  important  post  In  the  top  world  fo- 
rum these  standards  may  be  adapted  to  every 
other  situation  where  the  far-flung  Russian 
threat  presents  Itself.  In  any  such  nomina- 
tion, one  requisite  Is  the  selection  o*  a  ^eU- 
rounded    personality    who    has    consistently 
shown  a  balance  and  fairness  of  outlook,  an 
objectivity  toward  especially  new  and  un- 
tried  Ideas,    and   a    proven   compassion   for 
the   needs   and   aspirations   of   all   peoples, 
including  the  many  diiferent  nations  In  the 
USSR  In  the  Wiggins  case  this  requisite  was 
scarcely  satisfied.  This  writer.  In  opposition 
to  hU  appointment,  hammered  away  at  his 
lack  of  objectivity  and  his  malice  as  shown 
in  the  Post's  numerous  editorials  which  ar- 
bitrarily sought  to  "sweep  under  the  rug  in 
the  interest  of  detente  all  evidences  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  and  tyranny  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope "  •   More    detailed    evidence   below    will 
show  the  extent  of  Wiggins'  extremism  and 
vlclousness. 

Another  Important  standard  for  Judging  a 
nominee  to  the  U.N.  post  Is  the  scope  and 
depth  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ito  origin,  composition,  chief  developments 
and  internal  coafllcts.  Whether  we  wish  to 
admit  It  or  not,  the  chief  sole  and  serious 
enemy  to  the  security  of  our  country  is  the 
•  totalitarian    Russian    base    In    that    ersatz 
'  union    Dependence  for  such  knowledge  on 
staff  members  in  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
•     UN    is  not  enough.  The  Ambassador  Is  ex- 
"i-Dected  to  show  leadership,  and  this  cannot 
"^  be  adequately  displayed  without  Independ- 
ent  knowledgeabllity.   ThU   writer   was   ac- 
curately quoted  as  saying  that  in  this  respect 
the    Wiggins   nomination    Is   "an    appalling 
one'    and    that    "editorials    under    Wiggins' 
supervision  showed  the  nominee  lacked  suf- 
ficient  understanding   of   Soviet    Intentions 
and  motives  .  .  ." »  Here.  too.  some  evidence 
below  wUl  indicate  the  appalling  nature  ot 
the  nomination. 

Surely    an  additional  and  reliable  test  is 
the    judgment    demonstrated    by    any    such 
nominee  as  to  his  assessment  of  overall  de- 
velopments in  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Russian  rape  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  this 
standard  of  evaluation  assumes  even  greater 
importance    at    thU    time.    As    the    writer 
stressed   If  the  candidate  showed  himself  to 
be  tragically  wrong,  then  he  should  not  have 
even  been  considered  In  the  first  place.  As 
revealed    In   the    Post's   editorials.    Wiggins 
notions  about  irritating  the  bear,  the  mellow- 
ing Bolshevik,  and  detente  wltli  "Russia'  are 
out  of  this  world  and  something  to  contem- 
plate   The  pro-Russian  bias  of  the  Post,  in 
the  sense  of  casting  aside  other  peoples  so 
that  the  empire  may  remain  intact  and  peace 
through  evolution  may  be  atUlned,  has  been 
conspicuous  for  the  past  decade.  This  writer 
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knows  whereof  he  speaks,  for  the  batUe  on 
these  fundamental  Issues  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous and  running  one,  as  the  appendix  oi 
the  hearing  publication  in  part  clearly 
shows'"  Much  to  everyone's  surprise,  the 
poet-Wlgglns  administration  in  the  Post  de- 
cided to  display  some  objectivity  by  report- 
ing on  the  writer's  testimony  against  the 
nomination.  What  It  reported  puts  In  a  nut- 
shell the  points  registered  here:  "Dobriansky 
said  he  had  waged  a  '10-year  Ideological  con- 
fllct'  with  The  Washington  Post  and  that  tne 
Wiggins  nomination,  'In  a  twilight  Admin- 
istration.' was  "scraping  the  bottom  of  the 

barrel '  "  " 

In    these   times,   another   very    Important 
standard  of  behavior  is  the  courage  of  one  s 
convictions.      In     addition     to     displaying 
honesty,  fairness  and  objectivity  even  on  the 
most  controversial  Issues,  a  candidate  for  this 
or  any  other  prominent  position  of  represen- 
tation should  possess  the  metal  of  courage 
and  an  abUlty  to  defend  his  views  In  the 
open,  face  to  face  with  his  opponent.  It  is  one 
thing  to  sit  behind  a  desk  with  a  pen  in 
hand,    lashing    out   against    faceless    adver- 
saries;   It  Is  quite  another  to  do  this  and 
courageously  meet  the  challenges  that  ensue. 
Challenges  for  debate   and  open  discussion 
have  been  offered  to  Wiggins,  but  he  never 
had  the  courage  to  accept  them  even  on  his 
own  home  grounds  and  under  rules  set  by 
impartial  third  parties.  It  can't  oe  too  strong- 
ly emphasized  that  at  any  time,  no  less  the 
nresent    we  can  ill  afford  a  weakling  repre- 
senting the  U.S.  in  the  U.N.  In  this  propa- 
ganda arena  the  stakes  are  too  high  to  en- 
tertain    the     superficial     ambitions     of     a 
diplomatic  nullity.  The  writer  is  certain  that 
the  Russians  couldn't  have  been  more  pleased 
with  this  weak  appointment,  particularly  In 
this  period  of  the  armed  Russian  occupation 
of    Czecho-Slovakla.    Could    one    envision    u 
superficial  Wiggins  orally  contending  beyond 
a  text  prepared  by  a  staff  member  with  one 
of  the  dlalectlcally  trained  Russian  delegates 
on  Issues  of  imperialism,  human  rights,  colo- 
nialism and  related  subjects? 

These,  then,  constitute  the  standards,  cri- 
teria, requisites,  and  tests  by  which  a  man 
should  be  initially  Judged  for  a  high  nomina- 
tion and  later  Judged  for  confirmation.  In 
none  of  these  instances  does  Wiggins  fare 
well,   and   his   appointment  oasts   a   serious 
■shadow  over  the  importance  and  significance 
of  the  U.S.  Ambfts-sadorship  In  the  U.N.  The 
record  of  Wiggins'  editorial  bias,  manipula- 
tions   and   cowardice   is   long   and   goes   far 
beyond  what  Is  contained  in  the  appendix  of 
the  published  hearing.  This  writer,  helped  by 
Senator  Dodd's   Insistence,  appealed  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  ComnUttee  to  ex- 
amine this  record  carefully,  but  sheer  politics 
prevailed  and  the  nomination  was  actually 
railroaded  through   the  Senate.  In  light  of 
the  standards  described  above,  txj  which  there 
can  be  no  rational  objection,  this  hasty  action 
certainly  does  not  reflect  well  on  our  current 
processes  of  government.  And  the  stain  will 
remain  for  some  time  to  come 


SOME   CHOICE    POINTS    OF   EVIDENCE 


Objectivity,     knowledge.     Judgment,     and 
courage   are  the  keys   for  evaluating   fairly 
and  with  principle  the  Wiggins  nomination. 
Considering  the  first  In  his  case,  objectivity 
implies  intellectual   integrity,   a  disciplined 
wlUlngnesB  to  observe  and  examine  all  as- 
pects of  a  given  object  or  situation,  and  a 
moral   fairness  toward  those   with  contrary 
views  and  opinions.  In  numerous  cases  Wig- 
gins has  been  found  wanting  on  this  score. 
In  fact,  wielding  the  means  of  a  powerful 
newspaper,  he  manifested  all  the  marks  of 
sharp  bias,  a  malicious  bent,  narrow-minded- 
ness and  an  evident  cultural  Insularity.  The 
best' case  to  support  this  Indictment  was  his 
almost  personal  and  neurotic  campaign  to 
thwart  the  Congressional-directed  erection  of 
the  Taras  Shevchenko  statue  in  the  nation  s 
capital. 
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Let   It   be   emphasized    at    the    start,    the 
crucial  point  here  Is  not  the  broad  ramiflra- 
tions  of  this  event  which  extended  deep  Into 
the  Kremlin  and   all  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire.  Including  North  Vietnam,  but  rather 
the  manner  in  which  an  editor  of  a  formid- 
able organ  treated  It,  and  at  that  for  a  period 
of  over  six  months.  Moscow's  response  to  our 
American  action  to  erect  a  similar  statue  in 
the  Red  Imperial  capital.  Khrushchev's  hasty 
departure  from  Scandinavia  to  unveil  their 
statue    before    ours    in    June.    1964.    former 
President   Elsenliowers    memorable    address 
at  the  monument,  and  many  other  Interna- 
ilonally  Interrelated  aspects  were  completely 
lost  on  Wiggins.  Setting  these  Intricate  event^ 
aside,  for  they  are  not  logically  relevant  to 
the  Issue  at  hand,  let  us  Just  concentrate 
on    how    this    so-called    Journalist   of    sup- 
posed   integrity,    honesty,    and    objectively 
managed  his  erratic  opposition. 

With  a  unique  cultural  Insularity,  the  now 
U  S   Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  waged  a  cam- 
paign of  blatant  Inconsistency  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  hU  knowledge  of  the  issue,  and 
went  far  beyond  all  this  to  Indulge  In  smear 
and  hatred  tactics,  Injecting  antl-Semltlsm. 
the  hyphenated  American  slur,  and  Act  tious 
quantities  and  employing  every  filthy  trick  in 
the  JoumalUtic  trade  to  prevent  what  Con- 
eress  and  the  Elsenhower  Administration  had 
willed   by  accepted   processes   of  legislation 
and  execution.  As  for  inconsistency  and  un- 
certainty,  one  need  Just  compare  a  few  pas- 
sages among   many   in  the   editorials   wTlt- 
ten  by  Wiggins  or  his  directed  reporter.  In 
the    first    Ine    he   admits.    "Yet,    like   most 
Americans,  he  have  never  read  a  line  of  Mr. 
Shevchenkos  verse.  In  Ukrainian  or  other- 
wise      "  '=  Later,  from  one  who  hasn  t  read 
anything  of  Shevchenko,  we  read,  "as  a  poet 
Shevchenko  has  no  universal  significance  for 
Americans.  He  is  the  pet  of  a  small  m  noriiy, 
whatever  his   poetic   merit."  '=  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reflection  of  Intellectual  iuteg- 
ritv,  which  has  been  falsely  ascribed  lo  tlje 
nominee.  As  a  lurther  example,  one  need  only 
compare  this  and  other  drivel  with  the  high- 
ly laudatory  article  in  the  Post  on  "A  Ukrain- 
ian Poet  Gets  Statue  Billing."  which  in  part 
.states  "For  his  poetry.  Ukrainians  both  un- 
der and  bevond  Soviet  rule  adore  him.   rwo 
non-Ukrainian  Washingtonians  familiar  -.vith 
his    work    speak    of    him    as    'Pi'shkln    .md 
more.'  ah,  a  Shakespeare.""  Confusing.'  thlb 
is  vlrt:ually  nothing,  but  the  reader  can  eii- 
iov  himself  by  reading  the  succession  of  Poit 
editorials  and  articles  as  contained  in  a  com- 
pact Congressional  reprint.'- 

Sparse  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  ai.d  thus 
short  on  objectivity,  Wiggins  then  proceeded 
to  apply  the  worst  conceivable  smear  tech- 
nique   These  examples  should  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  type  of  man  who  was  selected 
for  the  U.N.  Designed  for  disunity  and  res- 
urrected Old   World   hatreds,   he   wrote.   '^Ii 
is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  both  in  the 
writings  of  the  poet  and  the  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit him  there  are  elements  which  aiejit- 
fenslve  In  various  ways  to  Americans  of  Rus- 
sian.    Gennan.     Polish.     Catholic.     Jewish. 
Orthodox  and  even  Ukrainian  backgroiuid. 
A  statue  of  Shevchenko  would  be  a  monu- 
ment to  disunity  and  recrimination  among 
Americans.""   Not  one  of  these  groups  w-as 
foolish  enough  to  fall  for  this  bait,  but  ihis 
didn't  deter  Wiggins.  He  kept  plugging  away 
with  anti-Semitism.  anti-Polish  sentiments, 
and  the  guilt  by  association  argument,  this 
on  the  part;  of  the  Post  which  used  to  scream 
over  Senator  McCarthy's  tactics. 

Here  arc  some  choice  examples  from  an 
editorial  that  is  really  a  monument  to  Igno- 
rance. In  one  place.  Wiggins  wrote,  "It  is  not 
Just  that  Shevchenko  said  many  antl- 
Semlilc  things  that  are  an  affront  to  the 
Jewish  commumty  of  this  country  ...  It  Is 
not  just  that  the  poet  Is  the  Idol  of  Com- 
munist Partv  members  who  have  caused  the 
Soviet  Union  to  flower  with  libraries,  collec- 
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tl7«  famu,  plants,  vlllagea,  and  m«morlaU  to 
him  name.  It  la  not  Ju*t  that  his  rvrj  name 
la.  by  reaaon  of  hie  flaming  natlonallem.  an 
affront  to  membera  of  the  Polish  minor- 
ity ..  .  The  larger  reaaon.  however,  la  aim- 
ply  that  SheTohenko  la  neither  a  universal 
poet  nor  a  national  poet  of  this  ooimtry  en- 
titled to  recognition  In  the  United  States."" 
No  facta  or  quoted  passages  were  given  for 
these  baseless  accusations,  only  Action.  How 
absurd  all  this  was  can  be  gleaned  from 
Wiggins'  flrst  editorial  In  which  he  cried, 
"Nest  year  will  be  the  400th  anniversary  of 
Shakespeare's  birth.  That  the  city  has  found 
precious  space  for  the  Ukraine's  national 
poet  and  not  yet  found  room  for  some  com- 
parable token  to  Shakespeare's  genius  Is 
really  remarkable."  >*  Shakespeare,  too,  con- 
tains what  some  may  construe  aa  antl- 
Semltlc  paaaagea,  but  for  "integrity."  Wig- 
gins the  mallcloiu  accusation  should  be  re- 
served only  for  Shevchenko  who,  as  a  poet, 
likewise  had  to  describe  some  aspects  of  life 
as  they  were. 

Much  was  written  to  counteract  and  re- 
fute these  scandalous  editorials.  In  part, 
Wtgglns  admitted  that  "Objections  of  this 
newspaper  to  the  proposed  memorial  to  the 
Ukrainian  poet,  Shevchenko.  have  Inspired  a 
great  m»n.y  letters."  "  The  objectivity  and 
falxness  pi  ihe  person  and  the  newspaper  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
of  these  "great  many  letters"  were  published 
in  the  Post.  The  newspaper  has  long  prided 
Itself  for  Ite  Uberal  attitude.  lU  suppoaed 
policy  of  seeing  and  examining  all  sides  of  an 
Issue.  This  Is  one  substantial  case  where  this 
claim  la  hollow  pretension.  Hundreds  of  let- 
ters poured  In  to  protest  the  fantasies  con- 
cocteid  by  Wiggins,  but  not  even  one-half  of 
one  percent  saw  publication  In  the  Post, 
while  the  editor  of  Integrity  and  objectivity 
kept  rolling  along  with  his  campaign  In  the 
form  of  editorials,  editorialized  reports  and 
articles,  politicking  on  the  Hill  and  with  the 
puppet  Soviet  Ukrainian  delegation  to  the 
U.N.,  and  a  wide  variety  of  Irresponsible 
Journalistic  methods  aimed  at  dlslnforma- 
tlQJi  and  distortion.  It  will  now  be  interesting 
to  observe  whether  the  Post  will  treasure  the 
dubious  legacy  left  by  Wiggins  or  make  good 
Its  liberal  claim. 

WmCINS'    KNOWLEDGE   OF  THE    USS>    AND 
COCEACE 

The  evidence  can  be  cited  on  and  on  to 
prove  that  Wiggins,  the  present  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.,  Is  a  man  deficient  both 
In  integrity  and  objectivity.  Constituting  this 
evidence,  what  he  suppressed  In  his  paper 
found  Its  way  into  a  prime  source  of  our  Na- 
tion's history,  the  Con^wstonoJ  Record.  My 
own  book  contains  two  chapters  on  the  his- 
toric Shevchenko  event  and  analyzes  thor- 
oughly the  role  played  by  Wiggins. -■•  There 
are  .so  many  absurdities  In  Wiggins'  editorials 
that  to  show  and  elaborate  upon  all  of  them 
would  require  another  article.  Por  Instance, 
In  his  editorial  of  Ignorance,  he  stated,  "If 
Khrushchev  should  visit  ua  again,  he  could 
lay  a  wreath  on  this  memorial."  -'  Now.  could 
anyone  In  his  right  senses  visualize  a  Khru- 
shchev, who  In  all  his  rule  railed  year  In  and 
year  out  against  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution,  place  a  wreath  on  a  memorial 
dedicated  to  the  liberation  and  freedom  of  all 
the  captive  nations?  The  erratic  and  Irre- 
sponsible editor  of  The  Washington  Post 
thought  otherwise.  Or  take  Wiggins'  solicita- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  puppet  Soviet  Ukrain- 
ian representative  in  the  U.N.  Naively  and 
desperately.  Wiggins  quoted  L.  Y.  Klzya  as 
supporting  the  statue  but  protesting  its  use 
"to  fan  up  animosity  toward  the  Soviet 
Ukraine,  and  all  the  more  to  aggravate  the 
cold  war." "  Aside  from  the  Impropriety  of 
an  American  citizen  soliciting  and  Injecting 
a  foreigner  Into  a  domestic  controversy — in- 
cidentally, a  highly  relevant  matter  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Reiatlona  Committee  should 
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have  looked  Into — Wiggins  tried  here  his  guilt 
by  aaaoclatlon  technique,  but  It  misfired  when 
Klsya  protested  against  the  p*trlotl«  moilvea 
behind  the  statue's  erecttcn. 

One  can  deduce  from  all  thla  that  Wlgglna' 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union  la  at  beat 
abaky.  Here,  too,  considerable  evidence  shows 
It  to  be  grossly  deficient.  The  fact  U  that 
since  19M,  when  Congreaa  paaaed  the  Captive 
NaUons  Week  ReM>luUoa,  tbe  writer  has  been 
In  a  running  and  unremitting  battle  with 
Wiggins  and  the  Poet  oveY  the  fundamenUl 
subject  of  the  captive  nations.  The  written 
record  of  Wlgglna'  lack  of  understanding  and 
outright  arrogance  on  this  score  could  also 
account  for  several  articles.  It  Is  sufficient  in 
thla  analysis  to  offer  some  select  examples 
which  adequately  substantiate  my  charge. 
A«  In  the  Shevchenko  case,  Wlgglna  deliber- 
ately suppressed  the  publication  of  numer- 
ous rebuttals,  but  they,  too,  found  their 
way  Into  the  Conffressioiial  Record  and  an 
Interested  Congress.  In  fact,  Just  this  past 
July,  during  the  Tenth  Observance  of  Cap- 
tlTe  Nations  Week.  Wiggins  resorted  to  the 
unheard-of  manipulation  of  extracting  a 
couple  of  sentences  from  a  National  Captive 
Natlona  Committee  press  release  and  with- 
out permission,  converting  them  Into  a  letter- 
to-the-edltor  over  the  writer's  signature.** 
Highlighting  this  case  are  several  editorials. 
One  In  July  24,  1059.  Ulled  "IrrlUtlng  the 
Bear"  opposed  Congress'  resolution  because 
It  would  displease  Moscow.  In  my  reply  of 
July  29.  which  was  the  only  one  published 
In  full  during  this  ten-year  period.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  patent  truthe  cannot  be 
Ignored  ostalch-llke  and  that  the  Post  was 
way  off  base  factually  in  attributing  the  res- 
olution to  the  work  of  some  "foreigners"  and 
exile  groups,  as  though  that  woi!ld  have  been 
bad.  However,  how  thoroughly  lacking  Wig- 
gins Is  In  his  comprehension  of  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  appreciated  by  the  following. 
In  another  editorial  against  the  resolution, 
Wiggins  stated  White  Ruthenla  and  Ukraine 
are  political  concoctions  that  describe  .is- 
plrationa  more  than  a  national  entity."  -^ 
The  utter  sllllnees  of  this  statement  may  ap- 
pear Incredible  to  any  cultured  and  educated 
person,  but  the  fact  Is  that  this  Is  what  we 
liave  had  to  deal  with.  This  Is  the  new  nega- 
tive qualification  for  an  appointment  to  the 
U.N.  The  same  editorial  held  that  the  res- 
olution "also  Includes  'Coesackla'  and  'Idel- 
Urai'  which  never  have  existed  as  nations 
except  for  Intervals  of  German  Invasion. 
They  are  about  aa  much  captives'  of  the 
Soviet  Union  aa  Anacoatia  and  Cleveland 
Park  are  captives'  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

And  there  Is  considerably  more  of  thla 
rubbish.  "Ukrainian  nationalism,"  states 
Wiggins.  "Is  nothing  if  not  antl-Russlan. "  -'* 
Sarcastically,  another  attacks  the  resolution 
because  "lu  list  Included  not  only  such 
ancient  and  recognized  lands  aa  White 
Ruthenla  and  Turkestan  but  historic  Coe- 
sackla and  storied  Idel-Ural,  too."  ^  One 
could  go  on  and  on  with  the  literary  exchange 
that  ensued,  but  the  one  thing  Wiggins 
could  not  show  was  courage.  The  poor,  little 
man  behind  the  secure  mahogany  desk, 
wielding  his  powerful  pen  for  the  misinfor- 
mation of  the  Post's  readers,  shied  away  from 
a  direct  challenge  to  Justify  his  fictitious 
views.  This  writer  put  it  very  succinctly:  I 
challenge  you  to  arrange  a  discussion  meet- 
ing In  the  Posts  auditorium,  which  would 
bring  you  face-to-face  with  living  victims 
of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  from 
Idel-Ural.  Turkestan.  White  Ruthenla.  «nd 
Cossackia  .  .  .  Let  us  see  how  coiirageous  you 
are  In  meeting  these  people — who  you 
think  are  ghosu  without  a  national  back- 
ground of  Independence  struggle — before  the 
audience  of  the  Post's  personnel  who.  In 
this  setting,  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
gauge  the  level  of  their  editor's  understand- 
ing of  this  vital  problem.""  The  challenge 
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was  repeated  several  tlmea  and,  needless  to 
say,  waa  never  m«C. 

a  mrLOMATic  otttxaos 
The  appointment  of  Wlgglna  to  the  U.N. 
la  In  every  reapect  a  diplomatic  outrage.  It 
reflects  poorly  on  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee.  It 
brings  dlacredlt  to  our  nation.  It  has  now 
virtually  made  a  Joke  of  the  Institution  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassadorship  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  prudently  silent  reaction  of  for- 
eign diplomats  to  this  appalling  appointment 
must  be  cause  for  considerable  wonderment. 
When  one  recalls  men  of  stature  who  have 
occupied  that  post,  such  as  Senator  Lodge 
and  Adlal  Stevenson,  this  action  Is  a  veri- 
table stain  on  our  national  record.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  serve  aa  a  lesson  for  the 
future. 

When  the  Wlgglna  type  will  have  passed 
permanently  from  the  scene,  the  countless 
who  took  to  heart  the  enduring  message  of 
former  President  Elsenhower,  will  still  labor 
and  fight  for  Integrity,  objectivity,  knowl- 
edge. Judgment  and  courage  as  concerns  the 
most  vital  of  Issues  In  our  day.  That  mes- 
sage, spoken  at  the  foot  of  the  Shevchenko 
statue.  Is:  "For  my  hope  Is  that  your  magni- 
ficent march  from  the  shadow  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  to  the  foot  of  the  statue 
of  Taraa  Shevchenko  will  here  kindle  a 
new  world  movement  In  the  hearts,  minds, 
words,  and  actions  of  men."  Thla  world 
movement  for  the  freedom  of  all  the  captive 
nations  haa  been  kindled. 
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THE  TASK  THAT  REMAINS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


or 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FHday.  February  7. 1969 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Saturday  Review  published 
an  editorial  entitled,  "The  Task  That 
Remains."  The  editorial  addresses  itself 
to  a  tape-recorded  conversation  between 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  and  Samuel  Halperin,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislation  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  summarizes  a  most  provoc- 
ative and  informative  conversation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  the  transcript  of  the  conver- 
sation, entitled  "The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  Remaining  Job  in  Education,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beins  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
and    transcript    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Education   in    America:    The  Task   That 

REMAINS 

As  the  present  Administration  prepares  to 
fold  Ita  tents  and  vacate  the  seats  of  power. 
It  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  no  Ad- 
ministration in  history  has  so  successfully 
mobilized  the  resources  of  the  nation  In 
behalf  of  education.  Recognizing  that  the 
task  la  little  more  than  well  begun,  however, 
two  Influential  members  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. U.6.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Harold  Howe  2d,  and  Samuel  Halperin, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  legislation 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW),  sat  down  recently  to  chart 
In  Informal  fashion  the  directions  they  felt 
federal  action  in  education  should  take  in 
the  Immediate  future.  The  resulting  docu- 
ment, The  Federal  Government's  Remaining 
Job  in  Education,  is  instructive. 

Among  their  many  recommendations 
they  gave  flrst  priority  to  the  "consolidation 
and  coordination"  of  programs  already  in  op- 
eration. The  federal  role  In  education  has 
expanded  dramatically  in  recent  years  and. 
Inevitably,  the  many  disparate  programs 
need  to  be  coordinated  and  simplified  In 
the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  flexibility. 

Closely  related  to  the  need  for  consolida- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  many  new 
programs  and  "one  of  the  major  tasks  for 
the  future."  Messrs.  Howe  and  Halperin  note, 
"is  an  organizational  housecleanlng  and  re- 
ordering of  the  federal  role  In  education." 
Individual  programs  have  been  lodged  In  an 
almost  Infinite  number  of  different  agencies 
and  consequently  are  not  only  difficult  to 
administer  efficiently,  but  even  more  difficult 
for  the  Intended  beneficiaries  to  use  effec- 
tively. Many  proposals  have  been  made  In 
recent  years  for  restructuring  the  federal 
educational  establishment.  Most  consistently 
supported  have  been  recommendations  for 
raising  the  education  commissioner  to  the 
level  of  under  secretary  for  education  In 
HEW,  or  to  raUe  education  to  cabinet  rank 
as  a  separate  department.  Howe  and  Hal- 
perin, on  the  basis  of  experience,  opt  for 
the  latter. 

But  both  agree  that  merely  raising  the 
prestige  and  increasing  the  power  of  educa- 
tion in  Washington  Is  not  the  answer.  What  Is 
required,  they  believe.  Is  "a  broad  restruc- 
turing of  the  federal  education  enterprise 
in  order  to  get  at  the  problems  of  Individual 
program  improvement  and  consolidation." 
This  does  not  mean  that  aU  education  pro- 
grams should  be  brought  under  one  Depart- 
ment of  Education  umbrella,  but  rather  that 
the  federal  government  needs  to  develop  a 
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consistent  and  coherent  policy  within  which 
the  many  and  diverse  education  programs 
can  function  In  coordinated  fashion. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  has 
expanded  greatly  in  the  past  five  years.  Pres- 
ident-elect Nixon  has,  at  this  writing,  given 
little  indication  of  the  policies  his  Admnls- 
tratlon  will  pursue  In  education.  Almost  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  changes — though  the 
hard  realities  of  national  welfare  may  make 
them  less  dramatic  than  some  anticipate.  In 
any  case,  his  Administration  might  well 
benefit  from  the  valedictory  statement  of 
two  highly  Informed  men  who  have  taken  a 
long  and  dispassionate  look  at  the  task  that 
remains. 


The  Federal  Government's  Remaining  Job 
IN  Education 
Halpebin.  Looking  at  the  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as 
of  August  1968  we  see  that  this  Federal 
agency  Is  empowered  to  spend.  If  appropri- 
ated, some  $8  billion  annuaUy  under  pro- 
grams covering  virtually  every  area  of  edu- 
cation. These  authorizations  affect.  In  a 
major  way,  higher  education,  educational  re- 
search, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
teacher  training,  vocational  education,  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  adult  education, 
student  financial  aid,  community  services, 
library  programs,  and  many  other  areas. 
Thus,  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  with 
only  slight  modifications,  the  programs  now 
on  the  statute  books  could  address  virtually 
any  education  problem  In  our  society. 

Except  possibly  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  these  Federal  undertakings  are 
not  what  might  be  called  general  support 
programs.  Instead  they  tend  to  be.  In  vary- 
ing degrees,  of  a  categorical  nature.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Congress  has  agreed  upon  par- 
ticular national  educational  priorities  which 
call  for  Federal  resources  and  has  enacted 
programs  accordingly. 

Howe.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  priority 
tliat  most  clearly  reflects  the  educational 
thrust  of  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
been  the  focus  on  disadvantaged  people  and 
on  using  education  as  the  Instrument  to 
solve  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  people. 
And  I  think  the  programs  that  you  have  been 
describing  can  be  seen,  in  very  large  pro- 
portion. In  that  context. 

The  funds  that  have  been  appropriated  for 
support  of  these  programs  are  by  no  means 
adequate  to  do  the  job,  nor  has  there  been 
.adequate  time  to  complete  that  Job.  But  a 
very  effective  start  has  been  made,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  Is  need  now  for  two 
major  new  directions  in  Federal  education 
programs. 

One  of  these  directions  can  be  suggested 
by  the  word  "consolidation" — some  kind  of 
pulling  together  of  existing  programs  so  that 
they  relate  better  to  each  other;  so  that  they 
have  more  flexibility:  so  that  they  are  more 
convenient  for  the  people  who  use  them; 
so  that  administrative  problems  that  arise 
from  mtiltiple  application  forms,  filing  dead- 
lines, and  that  kind  of  thing  are  simplifled. 
Both  administrative  and  legislative  action 
are  needed  so  that  efforts  in  teacher  train- 
ing, for  Instance,  are  related  to  the  efforts 
of  local  school  districts  In  educating  disad- 
vantaged children  and  so  that  currlcular  re- 
form and  other  measures  by  school  districts 
to  serve  those  children  are  reflected  in  the 
teacher  training  programs  of  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  think  there  is  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  more  efficient  combinations  of  these 
Federal  programs.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  relative  degree  of 
disorder  which  exists  is  anybody's  fault,  it 
has  developed  historically,  growing  out  of 
the  mechanisms  by  which  the  Congress  en- 
acts programs  and  the  manner  by  which  an 
administration  formulates  and  proposes 
them.  Apparently  there  are  those  who  Imagine 
that  this  disorderly  picture  Justifies  criticism 
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of  the  Congress  or  the  Administration.  I  don't 
feel  that  way  about  It  at  all.  Rather,  It  Is  the 
natural  result  of  historical  development. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  in  regard 
to  the  Federal  activities  of  the  future  has  to 
do  with  the  organization  of  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment In  education  itself.  The  Johnson 
Administration,  in  Introducing  all  these  new 
programs,  has  Introduced  them  across  the 
board  in  the  Federal  Government.  You  find 
them  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
in  the  Labor  Department,  in  aspects  of  the 
Model  Cities  Program  related  to  education,  in 
the  arts  and  Humanities  Endowmenrs.  in 
the  National  Science  Foundations,  in  the 
Appalachla  programs,  in  a  whole  variety 
of  agencies.  Whereas  the  Federal  Government 
has  looked  at  the  complexities  of  transpor- 
tation and  organized  a  new  Department  to 
deal  vrtth  them  or  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  organized  the  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  education  has 
simply  mushroomed  all  over  the  Government. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  major  tasks 
for  the  future  Is  an  organizational  house- 
cleaning  and  re-ordering  of  the  Federal  role 
in  education. 

There  are  many  proposals  around,  and  one 
of  them  is  that  there  be  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education.  Another  is  that  the 
education  function  in  HEW  be  escalated  by 
the  establishment  in  the  Department  of  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Education.  Personally,  I 
would  lean  toward  the  former. 

Halperin.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  can't  do 
a  very  adequate  job  on  the  flrst  problem — in 
the  area  of  consolidation  and  coordination— 
without  paying  attention  to  the  second.  You 
can  cut  down  the  number  of  categorical  grant 
programs,  perhaps,  and  you  can  simplify 
forms.  But  you  cannot  ordinarily  get  any 
consistent,  Government-wide  policies  for, 
let's  say,  fellowships  or  stipends,  or  for  the 
Federal  matching  share  for  the  construction 
of  facilities,  or  for  the  problems  of  campus 
planning,  without  some  rather  fundamental 
changes.  University  administrators  today  are 
beside  themselves  trying  to  put  together  cam- 
puses with  funds  from  NIK,  the  Office  of 
Education,  National  Science  Foundation, 
NASA,  HUD,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  I  put  a 
very  high  priority  on  a  major  reorganization 
across-the-board — not  merely  an  elevation  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  but  a  broad  restruc- 
turing o£  Federal  education  enterprises  in 
order  to  get  at  the  problems  of  individual 
program  improvements  and  consolidations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Federal 
budget  for  education  has  tripled  under  Prfesi- 
dent  Johnson  to  a  current  level  of  over  $12 
billion.  Only  about  $3.7  billion  of  that  sum  Is 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Therefore,  I  do  net  think  you  can  get  a  really 
effective  Federal  policy  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion— one  which  maximizes  the  benefits  of 
Federal  investments  for  the  recipients  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole— unless  you  can 
coordinate  both  the  planning  and  operations 
of  the  thirty  or  so  major  Federal  agencies 
that  now  operate  literally  hundreds  of  educa- 
tion programs  with  little  or  no  collaboration 
or  communication  among  them. 

Howe.  I  think  this  Is  an  important  point, 
and  I  would  add  as  a  footnote  that  I  don't 
believe  you  are  advocating  (nor  would  I)  that 
all  of  the  programs  of  all  these  various  agen- 
cies be  pulled  together  Into  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  I  would  foresee  instead 
the  development  of  an  across-the-board  plan- 
ning capability  that  brings  about  some  inter- 
relationship of  these  programs;  so  that  when 
decisions  affecting  educational  institutions 
are  made  unilaterally  In  NASA  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  there  is  a  knowledge 
about  what  other  agencies  are  doing  about 
the  same  matters. 

A  good  example  of  this  point  is  found  in 
graduate  fellowships.  Last  year  several  agen- 
cies had  independent  budgets  for  fellowships 
and  dealt  Independently  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budtjct  Oil  the  matter.  When  their  decl- 
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■Ions  were  added  to  the  decUons  of  other 
agencies  acting  Independently  In  the  sam* 
(ashton.  the  result  waa  sever*  ImpAct  on  th« 
colleges  that  none  of  the  Individual  agcndea 
Intended. 

Halpctin  We  should  add.  of  course,  that 
Congress  legislates  In  the  sanje  relaUvely  lao- 
lated  and  piecemeal  fashion  For  eiample.  the 
cuts  made  by  the  Space  Committee  In  fellow- 
ship and  building  programa  In  the  educa- 
tional area  were  not  known  to  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  preside  over 
the  Department  of  Defense's  programs  In  the 
Held  of  education,  or  to  the  Members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  or  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  who  legislate 
In  related  areas. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  cumulative  effect  on  the 
Nation's  campuses,  brought  about  not  with 
malice  and  certainly  not  with  forethought — 
a  cumulative  .ind  unforeseen  effect  produced 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  other  people 
are  doing  and  lack  of  overall  policy  and  leg- 
islative cohesion. 

I  certainly  do  not  favor  gathering  every 
education-related  program  together  under  a 
common  agency.  I  do  advocate  a  very  careful 
study,  followed  by  relaOvely  swift  Executive 
and  Coagresslonal  action,  of  ways  to  pull  to- 
gether the  major  programs  whose  essential 
function  Is  the  strengthening  and  support  of 
educational  institutions,  as  distinct  from  the 
misalon-orlented  tasks  that  every  Federal 
atjency  must  neccsaarlly  carry  out. 

In  this  reorganisation  that  we  are  both 
talking  about  one  should  look  at  education 
broadly.  We  are  looking  at  manpower  and  we 
are  looklni;  at  training  of  various  types.  We 
are  also  Involved  with  overall  science  policy 
and  with  the  humanities  and  the  arts.  We 
must  consider  education  in  a  very  catholic 
sense. 

I  would  also  add  to  your  two  top  priority 
Issues  for  future  attention  a  third.  In  my 
mind,  it  is  the  third  in  time  as  well  as  In 
Importance,  but  It  needs  to  be  looked  at — 
and  planned  for. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  our  programs  today 
are  of  a  categorical  nature.  And  while  we 
want  some  pulling  together  and  some  ijreater 
simplification  and  a  greater  flexibility  for 
these  programs,  we  also  have  to  ask  ourselves 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  Pederml  role 
should  ultimately  be  supplemented  to  In- 
clude some  iort  of  institutional  aid  In  both 
hitther  education  and  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education — institutional  aid  with 
relatively  few  Federal  priorities,  recognizing 
that  educational  costs  are  spirallng.  reoognlz- 
ing  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  fiscal  capacity 
of  the  States  and  local  communities  that 
perhaps  has  not  yet  been  reached  but  that  Is 
an  Increasing  burden  in  both  a  political  and 
an  economic  sense?  Should  the  Federal 
Government  do  something  In  these  areas  to 
provide  across-the-board  aid? 

Howe.  It  seems  to  me  w«  ought  to  address 
this  broad  topic  you  have  lataudUMd  sepa- 
rately for  elementary  and  itetmtnj  educa- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  higher  education 
on  the  other. 

Let's  talk  for  a  mmute  about  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Historically,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  un- 
successful reach  for  some  form  of  general  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  A 
number  of  President*  have  brought  this  up. 
A  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
time  to  time  have  proposed  bills,  some  of 
which  have  even  payued  one  House  of  the 
Congress.  But  general  aid  has  always  foun- 
dered either  on  grounds  of  fear  of  Federal 
control  or  on  anxieties  about  church-state 
relations,  or  both. 

HALTsaiN.  Plus  some  related  Issues  such  as 
Integration  and  the  question  of  Interstate 
aquallaatton.  The  tuning  of  any  particular 
procram  may  make  a  difference,  too.  Wltneae 
the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  you  could  get 
a  great  deal  of  support  for  classroom  con- 
struction per  se.  Today,  with  the  new  mill- 
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tancy  In  the  teaching  profession,  enthusiasm 
for  general  aid  differs  greatly  among  dif- 
ferent educational  groups.  A  school  construc- 
tion program,  once  viewed  aa  "general  aid" 
In  most  people's  eyes,  la  clearly  less  accept- 
able today  than  It  was  Jost  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Hows.  The  reason,  of  course.  Is  simply 
that  the  militant  teaching  profession  would 
want  to  be  sure  that  anv  major  new  fund- 
ing Included  the  possibility  of  raising  salaries 
with  FMeral  funds— something  which  U  not 
supported  by  existing  programs. 

But  you  Introduced  an  Idea  that  needs  to 
be  discussed  In  the  context  of  general  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
that  Is  the  Idea  of  equalization. 

There  Is  quite  a  bit  of  equalisation  In  ex- 
isting programs,  particularly  Title  I  of  the 
F.lfmentary  and  secondary  Education  Act. 
It  is  not  a  major  effect  In  terms  of  redress- 
ing balances:  it  Just  reaches  In  that  dlrec- 
Uon. 

Halpuun.  Nor  was  It  a  major  Intention 
In  that  leglslaUon. 

Howe.  That  Is  of  course  true,  but  I  think 
we  still  confront  the  fact  that  per-pupll 
support  In  our  more  fortunate  States — our 
more  Industrialized  States,  our  States  with 
higher  levels  of  production  and  higher  levels 
of  employment  and  higher  levels  of  income — 
that  per-pupll  expenditures  there  are  more 
than  double  those  la  the  poorer  States. 

Halpexin.  To  be  specific,  the  latest  fig- 
ures we  have  indicate  a  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  M13  In  Ulsslsslppl  and  ILIU  In  New 
York. 

Howe.  Close  to  triple.  Those  figures,  of 
course.  Include  existing  Federal  expenditures 
in  both  places.  Without  Federal  funds  the 
disparity  would  be  even  greater. 

Such  a  difference  by  Itself  creates  a  lack 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  In  places 
where  expenditures  are  lower.  And  yet  the 
youngsters  In  the  low-expenditure  States  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  Just  .is  the  chil- 
dren from  the  more  affluent  States  are. 

One  of  the  general  principles  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  pushed  Into  the 
Nation's  thinking  has  been  the  Idea  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  citizens  of  the  United  States 
regardless  of  where  they  happen  to  be  born 
and  where  they  happen  to  live.  And  this  dis- 
parity In  expenditure  denies  that  equality. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  any  general  aid  pro- 
gram which  may  enterge  has  to  run  the  po- 
litical haaard  of  not  providing  much  support 
in  some  places  in  order  to  provide  a  great 
deal  of  support  In  others.  That  Is  what  equal- 
ization Is  all  about.  Obviously  some  kind  of 
compromise  will  be  necessary  In  a  general  aid 
program— a  compromise  that  brings  some 
support  to  all  places  but  that  redresses,  at 
least  In  part,  the  Imbalance  we  have  been 
discussing. 

I  think  also  that  a  Federal  program  of  gen- 
eral aid  with  an  equalization  feature  In  It 
cannot  achieve  its  objectives  If.  within  the 
States.  Federal  money  is  distributed  through 
traditional  channels  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny 
pupils  who  happen  to  live  In  the  central 
city  the  kind  of  special  and  additional  com- 
pensatory support  necessary  to  make  their 
education  successful.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  concern  itself  not  just  with  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  among  the 
States  but  also  with  the  way  In  which  these 
funds  are.  in  turn,  distributed  by  the  States. 

Halpxbin.  I  certainly  agree  that  we  need 
not  only  Inter-State  equalization  but  also 
intra-State  equalisation.  The  Carnegie- 
funded  SyractM*  studies  and  others  Indicate 
that  existing  State  equalization  programs  are 
woefully  Inadequate.  To  use  Federal  re- 
sources in  the  future  merely  to  compound 
the  Injury  would  be  an  Ironic  climax  to  the 
excellent  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
education  In  recent  years. 

Besldss  inter-State  equalization  and  In- 
tra-State  equalisation  there  U  a  third  con- 
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sideratlon  I  should  like  to  add.  It  Is  the  no- 
tion of  somehow  designing  a  Federal  program 
In  such  a  way  that  It  would  act  as  an  In- 
centive to  greater  State  and  local  effort.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  Idea  which  has  been  around 
a  long  time.  And  yet  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  to  do  more  about  It.  The  Intergovern- 
mental Advisory  Committee  on  Ck>vemment 
Relations  indicates  that  there  la  untapped 
fiscal  capacity  In  the  States  and  localities.  I 
would  hope  we  could  design  a  general  aid  pro- 
gram to  act  as  an  Incentive  to  tap  these  re- 
sources In  return  for  larger  amounts  of  rela- 
tively unfettered  Federal  funds. 

Tills  whole  general  aid  approach  Is.  of 
course,  fraught  not  only  with  the  political 
difficulties  you  mentioned  but.  It  seems  to 
me,  with  the  possibility  that  we  may  have  a 
new  outbreak  of  better  church-state  conflict. 
The  Johnson  Administration,  legislating  on 
what  some  people  have  called  the  "child 
benefit"  or  the  "public  trustee"  theory— In 
which  all  funds  have  flowed  directly  only  to 
public  schools — has  avoided  church-state 
confrontations  by  the  corollary  principle  that 
non-public  school  students  were  entitled  to 
certain  types  of  beneflts.  This  system  of  get- 
ting Federal  (unds  to  all  pupils,  both  public 
and  private,  opened  a  new  era  of  Interfalth 
and  inter-school  cooperation.  But  this  prin- 
ciple applies  most  easily  to  categorical  pro- 
grams directed  by  the  Congress  to  particular 
purposes  over  and  above  the  normal  pro- 
grams which  schools  provide. 

When  one  talks  about  "general  aid"— and 
If  one  wants  to  avoid  religious  and  inter- 
commvmlty  strife — It  is  politically  necessary 
to  find  a  way  to  assure  that  some  beneflts — 
even  if  they  are  not  always  proportional  or 
equitable — continue  to  flow  to  all  the  chil- 
dren In  the  community,  regardless  of 
whether  the  school  they  attend  is  public  or 
private. 

It  Is  particularly  difficult  to  accomplish 
this  In  a  general  aid  bill  because  under  such 
a  program  it  Is  not  feasible  to  maintain 
control  over  how  the  funds  shall  be  spent — 
for  books,  for  instance,  or  for  equipment  or 
for  other  programs  In  which  non-public 
school  children  can  participate.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bulk  of  general  aid  funds  flow, 
as  Intended,  Into  teachers'  salaries.  It  is  dlf- 
flcult  to  see  how  private  school  students' 
Interests  can  be  served  or  protected. 

Howe.  I  quite  agree,  and  I  think  that 
another  quallflcatlon  that  need  to  be  made 
Is  thst  some  people  see  general  aid  as  the 
only  form  or  the  Ideal  form  which  Federal 
support  of  the  schools  should  take.  And  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  view  Is  wrong — that 
while  general  aid  should  round  out  the  pic- 
ture of  Federal  aid,  the  rest  of  the  picture 
should  also  remain.  The  brood  categorical 
programs  which  address  themselves  to  a 
whole  variety  of  particular  objectives  which 
may  not  be  met  or  even  approached  by  the 
schools  unless  those  categorical  programs 
remain  in  place  are  In  my  view  a  first  pri- 
ority for  Federal  support. 

So  I  think  that  In  the  future  those  who 
are  designing  general  aid  need  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  damage  the  categorical  pro- 
grams but  to  continue  them  at  adequate 
levels  and  to  move  to  general  aid  only  In  a 
budget  which  will  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  categorical  programs  as  general  aid  gets 
started. 

Halpebin.  There  are  other  reservations 
that  need  to  be  borne  In  mind  In  the  design 
of  a  general  aid  program.  Certainly  we  are 
p>ainfuUy  aware  that  many  people  look  upon 
general  aid  not  only  as  a  convenient  way 
to  avoid  the  dictates  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1M4  but  also  as  a  means  to  avoid  having 
to  con..e  to  gripe  with  the  problem  of  racial 
Imbalance,  particularly  In  our  northern 
clUes. 

I  dont  really  believe  that  we  can  design  a 
general  aid  program  that  In  and  of  Itself 
does  away  with  racial  Imbalance.  To  try  to 
do  so  would  Involve  a  contradiction  In  terms. 
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Unless  one  assumes  that  the  money  flowing 
to  the  recipients  will  generally  be  used  for 
good  purposes  and  good  effects  one  shouldn't 
eo  in  the  direction  of  a  general  aid  bill  at  all. 
TO  get  at  the  problems  of  racial  imbalance. 
desegregaUon  and  genuine  integration  will 
probably  require  new  types  of  categorical 
programs— or  at  least  new  provisions  In  ex- 
isting categorical  programs— which  offer  an 
incenUve,  a  bonus  or  "carrot"  If  you  will, 
for  those  school  systems  and  those  communi- 
ties that  wish  voluntarily  to  move  In  the 
dIrecUon  of  true  racial  and  economic 
integration. 

Howe.  In  line  with  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  program  for  school  construction,  which 
we  dont  have  at  the  present  time  except  in 
a  very  small  way  through  the  School  Assist- 
ance for  Federally  Affected  Areas  Program 
could  have  an  element  of  general  aid  in  it 
and  yet  also  contain  some  of  the  character- 
istics you  have  just  outlined. 

A  program  for  school  coiistrtictlon  could 
apply  to  all  school  districts  In  the  country, 
but  include  provision  for  payments  to  school 
districts  with  very  special  problems,  such  as 
those  m  the  big  cities  or  those  that  are 
rurally  Isolated.  Similarly,  such  a  new  pro- 
gram could  also  place  a  premium  on  coop- 
eration between,  or  among,  several  school 
districts,  thereby  introducing  the  posslbUlty 
of  a  city  cooperating  with  the  suburbs  around 
It  to  develop  certain  kinds  of  specialized  fa- 
culties. Or  as  another  opUon.  regular  school 
facilities  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing racial  isolation  could  be  given  pre- 
mium levels  of  Federal  support. 

This  kind  of  program  would  be  tough  to 
handle  politically,  but  If  It  had  a  broad  gen- 
eral component  of  a  percentage  of  payment 
toward  construction  costs  and  then  addi- 
tional percentages  of  payments  where  these 
important  public  purposes  are  met.  It  would 
at  the  same  time  help  all  school  districts 
and  give  special  help  where  special  needs 
exist  and  where  there  Is  a  wllllneness  to 
attack  the  problems  the  Kerner  Commission 
has  Identified. 

Hai-perin.  Id  like  to  return  to  an  earlier 
thought.  We  Introduced  this  general  aid  dis- 
cussion as  a  kind  of  third  priority,  or  some- 
thing to  be  done  at  a  later  stage. 

In  my  view,  the  most  Important  thing  this 
Nation  should  do  In  the  next  several  years 
is  to  put  realistic  and  substantially  greater 
funding  into  existing  programs  at  the  same 
time  that  we  make  them  broader  and  more 
flexible  and  seek  to  consolidate  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  absence  of  siz- 
able amounts  of  new  money  wc  can  expect 
some  erosion  of  these  programs.  Many  school 
dlstrlcU  do  not  benefit  substantially  from 
the  programs  now.  and  for  what  they  do  get 
they  have  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  call  "red  tape  and  bureaucracy."  Such 
grievances  are  Intolerable  when  the  payoff 
is  relaUvely  smaU.  When  these  grievances  are 
cumuUted.  I  think  there  Is  a  very  real  chance 
that  regardless  of  the  AdminlsUatlon  In  pow- 
er there  wUl  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  and  the  political  electorate  to 
wipe  out  such  programs  and  to  replace  them 
wlOi  some  sort  of  undirected,  block-grant  or 
non-crlterla-laden  program. 

Thus  I  was  particularly  glad  to  hear  your 
point  about  the  necessity  for  general  aid 
as  a  supplement  to.  rather  than  a  replace- 
ment of.  existing  programs.  In  the  short 
run  this  requires  a  commitment  to  appro- 
priate much  more  money,  since  an  essen- 
tlaUy  status  quo  operation  Is  not  politically 
viable. 

Moreover,  It  Isn't  viable  In  an  educa- 
tional sense  either.  We  cannot  reaUy  expect 
to  reach  and  teach  the  disadvantaged,  for 
example,  under  Title  I  of  E8EA  with  only 
n  little  more  than  »1C0  per-pupll  per  year, 
which  Is  about  what  we  are  spending  today. 
We  cannot  really  hope  to  make  much  of  a 
dent  In  the  high  school  dropout  problem — 
thirty  percent  of  our  youth,  a  mllUon  young 
people  a  year— with  the  less  than  $10  million 
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for  an  anti-dropout  program  which  was 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
really  reach  many  of  the  young  people  who 
need  to  go  to  post- secondary  education  with 
as  few  as  seventy  thousand  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  a  year. 

Everything  we  have  been  talking  about 
has  to  be  done  on  a  substantially  larger  scale, 
both  m  order  to  have  Integrity  In  the  pro- 
prams  and  also  to  find  out  If  they  will  truly 
work.  At  present  we  just  don't  really  know. 
It  Is  going  to  take  time,  but  It  Is  also  going 
to  take  a  substantially  larger  investment 
simultaneously. 

Howe.  I  thoroughly  agree  v.ith  the  neea 
for  a  substantially  larger  Investment.  And, 
being  a  realist,  I  am  aware  that  a  substan- 
tially larger  Investment  In  education  on  the 
domestic  scene  is  going  to  be  In  competition, 
direct  competUlon,  with  a  whole  galaxy  of 
other  important  domestic  causes.  People  to- 
day are  expecting  a  great  deal  more  from 
their  government  than  they  once  did.  They 
want  greater  effort  toward  control  of  the 
environment:  conservation,  air  pollution, 
water  resource  manascment,  and  the  like. 
They  want  government  help  in  transportation 
and  in  housing  and  in  the  replannlng  and 
rebuilding  of  the  cities.  And  they  want  It  in 
education.  And  each  of  these  has  Its  own 
claim  on  new  dollars  that  the  American  tax- 
payer may  be  willing  to  give  to  his  govern- 
ment to  serve  him. 

This  means  that  education  is  going  to  be 
m  tough  competition.  I  think  that  educa- 
tion win  meet  that  competition  to  the  de- 
gree that  It  U  able  to  make  a  strong  case 
for  success  in  what  it  Is  doing. 

This  m  turn  argues  strongly  for  the  In- 
vestment of  funds  in  research,  for  effective 
dissemination  of  existing  knowledge,  and  for 
effective  evaluation  of  the  programs  that  we 
have.  And.  therefore,  as  perhaps  a  first  pri- 
ority in  the  investment  of  any  new  funds, 
I  would  seek  funds  for  those  activities  and 
for  beginning  to  get  a  feedback  from  them 
I  believe  that  over  time  that  feedback  will 
build  the  confidence  which  will  bring  addi- 
tional funds  Into  major  areas  of  service  such 
as  those  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary   Education   Act. 

And  I  believe  that  right  now,  by  any  rea- 
sonable measurement,  the  funding  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  and  evaluation  m 
education  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
minimal.  ^         .     . 

Halpxxin.  Educational  research  and  de- 
velopment dissemination,  and  evaluation 
would  be  among  my  major  priorities,  too.  I 
would  like  to  follow  up  on  your  first  priority 
in  educational  research  by  saying  that  I 
think  in  the  years  ahead  a  Federal  goal 
should  be  stated  as  a  percentage  of  our  edu- 
cation budget. 

We  have  all  been  talking  in  recent  years— 
with  justification,  I  think— about  insufficient 
educational  research.  At  the  present  time  of 
the  $12  bUlion  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  education,  substantially  less  than 
one  percent  is  for  educational  research  and 
related  efforts.  Of  the  Office  of  Education 
budget,  only  about  2.5  percent  goes  into 
educational  research.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  an  incoming  Administration  that,  tor  the 
reasons  you  have  stated  so  well,  we  ought  to 
set  a  national  goal  of  ten  percent  of  our  edu- 
cation budget  for  research,  development,  and 
evaluation;  a  goal  to  be  reached  in  stages 
over,  let's  say,  five  years. 

My  second  suggestion  for  a  priority  for  in- 
vestment of  new  funds  is  the  whole  area  of 
teacher  training,  and  inservlce  training 
broadly  conceived  to  include  the  subprofes- 
sional  aides,  the  administrators,  the  school 
board  members,  the  supervisors,  the  direc- 
tors—all  of  the  policy-makers  in  the  field  of 
educaUon.  Obviously,  people  are  the  core  of 
any  system,  and  this  Is  true  in  education  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

The  largest  single  professional  group  m 
the  United  States  today  Is  that  encompassed 
by  the  field  of  education— almost  3  million 
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persons.  Yet  we  are  training  or  retraining 
only  a  small  fraction  of  these  people  each 
year  There  is  a  tremendous  turnover  because 
of  retirement  and  new  job  opportunities  out- 
side education.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  put  a  large  Investment  into  the  teacher 
training   area   In   the  years   ahead.   And   to 
hazard  a  goal  or  a  target.  1  would  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at  retraining  ten  per- 
cent of  our  teaching  force  annually.  I  think 
the  current  training  level  Is  about  one  to  two 
percent   through   the   various   Federal    pro- 
crams  States  and  localities  are  unable  to  ex- 
pand their  commitments  to  the  retraining 
of  teachers  because  of  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures for  salary  Increases.  But  unless  there 
is  adequate  retraining,  the  across-the-board 
salary  increases  may  not  be  justified.  So  I 
think  It's  a  reasonable  goal  to  state  specifi- 
cally on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
that   we   aim— through   sabbaticals,    fellow- 
ships,   institutes,    and    other    training    pro- 
Krams— to  provide  ten  percent  of  our  teach- 
ing force  with  some  kind  of  educational  ex- 
perience each  year.  .     .^^ 
Howe.  That  makes  very  good  sense.   And 
of  course  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  Johnson  Administration  is  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act.  which  provides 
most  of  the  authority  needed  to  do  the  job 
vou   have   described,   although    one   or    two 
amendments  might  well  be  added  to  It.  For 
example,  school  board  members  are  not  now 
included,  contrary  to  the  original  suggestion 
by   the  Administration.  Elements   of   added 
flexibility  of  this  kind  could  advantageously 
be  placed  in  this  Act. 

But  the  basic  legislation  Is  excellent.  It 
has  a  very  nice  balance  in  it.  It  creates  a 
Federal  role,  it  creates  a  State  role,  and  it 
addresses  Itself  to  a  local  school  district  role 
in  the  training  of  people  to  serve  education, 
a  desirable  element  omitted  in  previous  leg- 
islation. A  big  window  has  been  opened  by 
this  legislation,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of 
opportunities  as  a  result. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  administrative 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  years  ahead  will  involve  making  imagi- 
native use  of  this  new  authority. 

Halperin.  With  regard  to  your  last  com- 
ment on  the  imaginative  use  of  that  author- 
ity its  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  tis 
are  very  proud  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  We  feel 
that  it  has  great  promise  and  that  the  pro- 
pram  should  be  expanded  substantially. 

But  under  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  many  new  kinds  of  "teachers 
corps"  are  possible— new  types  of  teacher 
training  and  retraining  efforts.  Thus.  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  generously  funded  in  the 
vears  ahead.  •  - 

"   I  would  like  to  add  a  footnote  to  an  ■earher 
point  you  made  about  dissemination:  I  feel 
very   strongly- and   many   Members   of    the 
Congress  do  as  well— that  in  this  huge  coun- 
try of  ours,  with  21.000  operating  school  dis- 
tricts and  more  than  2.000  colleges,  many, 
many  things  are  going  on  right  now  that  are 
effective,  that  are  promising,  that  are  adapt- 
able by   others.   But   communications   in    a 
country   as   large   as   ours   are   terribly   dif- 
ncult  I  would  hope  that  special  efforts  would 
be  made  in  the  years  ahead  to  disseminate 
widely  to  the  taxpaying  public— to  the  lay 
policymakers,  as  well  as  to  the  profession- 
als—the results  of  programs  at  all  lev-els  of 
education.  We  cerUinly  have  the  authority 
to  do  this  both  in  our  new  legislation  and 
under  the  general  charter  establishing  the 
Office  of  Education  in  1867.  ,    ^  , 

HowK  The  dissemination  function  Includes 
a  wide  variety  of  activities,  and  not  the  least 
of  them  are  the  processes  of  letting  the  peo- 
ple know,  of  developing  markets,  of  demon- 
stration. Education  hasn't  thought  this  way 
enough.  ^ 

Halpebik.  Poeslbly  there  might  be  an  ac- 
tivity somewhat  analogous  to  the  system  oi 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  work  of  the  county  agente 
We  of  course  Have  the  regional  educaUonal 
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laboratories,  but  It  may  b«  tiut  we  need  to 
look  more  carefully  at  ill—iiliniliiii  models 
that  would  reach  all  ovar  tb*  country,  using 
non -educators  and  sub-profeaalonala,  «•  w«U 
as  the  more  traditional  group*. 

Howe.  And  now  to  give  this  conversation 
.k  balance  I  don't  think  It  has  at  this  point. 
let's  have  some  general  discussion  about 
higher  education.  I  think  of  one  or  two  ob- 
lervatlons  that  can  be  made.  First  of  all, 
higher  education  .tctlvity  Is  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
therefore  needs  to  be  examined  In  the  light 
of  our  earlier  convers-itlon  about  the  need 
for  planning  capacity  to  get  at  the  problem 
of  Impact  of  the  many  separate  Federal  pro- 
grams on  Individual  institutions. 

Secondly,  I'd  say  that  the  types  of  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
higher  education  tend,  to  some  degree,  to  be 
less  change-oriented  than  the  types  of  asaist- 
ance  the  Federal  Oovernment  provides  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Our 
.icholarahlp  grants,  work-scudy  funds,  and 
sUnUar  support  measures  do  help  a  different 
typ*  of  student  to  get  into  the  higher  educa- 
tional Institution  than  the  traditional  col- 
lege student  from  the  upper  economic 
stratum. 

But  (programs  like  these,  and  the  programs 
wttlch  btTHd  buildings,  and  those  which  pro- 
mot*  r«ae»rcb  activity  in  our  educational  In- 
stitutions— and  these  are  the  major  compo- 
nents of  support:  buildings.  res«*rch,  and 
student  aid — don't  address  themselves  much 
at  all  to  institutional  change.  We  can  specu- 
late that  perhaps  it  Is  because  neither  the 
Federal  Oovernment  nor  Indeed  other  agen- 
cies have  thought  about  this  very  much — or 
at  least  done  much  about  It- -that  students 
around  the  country  are  themselves  s«*klng 
Institutional  change  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

There  are  some  small  programs  that  do 
reach  for  change.  Title  III  of  the  Higher 
education  Act  could  be  described  as  address- 
ing Itself  to  improving  quality  uud  to  bring- 
ing about  institutional  change.  But  I  think 
the  broad  generalization  still  holds. 

So  I  think  It  would  be  constructive  If  those 
people  responsible  for  the  future  Federal 
role  In  education  would  explore  iiomething 
analogous  to  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary-  Education  Act  for  higher 
education,  a  foundatton-ltke  function  ad- 
dressed to  change,  addressed  to  picking  up 
the  bright  Ideas  that  have  surfaced  In  the 
world  of  higher  education  and  giving  them 
some    backing    from    Federal    sources. 

That  type  of  activity  has  been  carried  out 
In  our  society  more  commonly  by  private 
sources  than  by  public  sources,  largely 
through  foundations.  And  I  think  there  Is  a 
promising  Federal  role  here. 

Then  there  Is  the  whole  broad  question  of 
what  should  be  the  shape  of  any  general 
or  operational  aid  to  higher  education. 
Higher  education  Institutions  are  facing 
increasing  unit  costs.  It  costs  more  money 
to  educate  each  student  In  every  college 
every  year.  This  Is  largely  a  functlou  of 
rising  faculty  salaries,  but  other  costs  as  well. 

Haij>ckin.  And  obviously  enrollments  are 
going  to  double. 

Hows.  Enrollments  are  going  up  while  thld 
Increasing  cost  Is  Impinging  on  the  Institu- 
tions. And  many  of  them  are  In  deep  trouble. 

We  don't  know  the  exact  dimension  of  this 
trouble.  One  of  the  constructive  moves 
directed  by  President  Johnson  is  a  study  to 
devise  a  long-range  plan  for  the  financing 
of  higher  education.  None  of  us  knows  what 
will  emerge  from  that.  But  obviously  a 
major  Job  for  a  future  Administration  Is 
that  of  picking  up  the  results  of  this  study 
and  doing  something  constructive  with  them. 
And  I  suspect  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
study  may  be  some  suggestion  about  how  the 
Federal  Oovernment  could  encourage  more 
private  and  State  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  operational  costs  of  running 
a  college  or  university.  My  own  Inclination 
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Is  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
give  a  priority  to  increases  in  student  aid 
programs  so  that  segments  of  the  society 
now  denied  a  higher  education  can  have 
Increased  hope  of  receiving  one.  If  the  Oov- 
ernment does  this,  then  the  way  to  provide 
operating  aid  to  instltutlotu  might  be  to 
give  an  unrestricted  grant  for  every  student 
on  a  Federally  supported  scholarship.  We  do 
this  already  for  graduate  fellowships,  and  I 
think  It  would  work  In  four-year  colleges  and 
community  colleges. 

HALPxaiN.  The  dlfllcultles  that  beMt  gen- 
eral aid  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
area,  of  course,  are  to  be  at  least  bome  degree 
also  present  In  the  higher  education  area.  To 
be  sure  you  don't  have  the  church-stnte 
issue  to  the  same  extent  But  there  is  n 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  policy-makers, 
both  In  and  out  of  the  Congress,  to  want  to 
control  the  results  of  Federal  aid.  We  can't 
hove  this.  If  we  believe  In  the  ability  and 
the  know-how  of  the  institution,  then  we 
just  have  to  gu  ahead  and  authorize  some 
general  aid  at  whatever  time  that  Is  fiscally 
feasible,  regardless  of  opposition  from  those 
who  fear  that  general  aid  in  any  form,  at 
any  level,  means  "money  down  n  rat  hole." 
nr  other  pejorative  expressions.  I  do  think 
this  notion  runs  counter  to  the  concept  of 
grants  for  Innovation. 

Perhaps  In  the  years  ahead  we  must  try 
to  find  un  Increased  or  new  role  for  the 
Federal  Oovernment  that  couples  the  en- 
couragement of  Innovation  with  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  increasing  outcry  of 
tne   Institutions   for  operating   money. 

Howr  I  think  there  is  a  very  good  analogy 
here  to  what  we  were  saying  about  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  We  were 
sayuig  there  that  the  categorical  programs 
should  grow  and  .--.hould  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported when  general  aid  comes  In.  I  think 
we  ought  to  say  exactly  the  same  thing  about 
higher  education.  Student  aid  programs 
should  grow  and  continue.  The  programs 
that  support  t>peclal  research  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  ought 
to  grow  and  continue.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  In  the  future  needs 
to  think  about  the  problems  of  the  Institu- 
tion as  such. 

By  and  large  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
tended  to  look  at  the  Institution  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  purposes  It  can  ac- 
complish for  the  Oovernment  without  wor- 
rying too  much  about  what  happens  to  the 
health  of  the  Institution  while  it  Is  serving 
Federal  ends. 

Uncle  Sam  makes  It  possible  for  a  lot  more 
people  in  the  United  States  to  get  a  higher 
education,  because  that's  a  significant  na- 
tional objective.  And  we  back  a  variety  of 
specialties  because  they  are  needed  either  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment  or  by  the  economy, 
or  by  some  aspect  of  public  service  in  the 
States  and  localities.  But  we  have  not 
thought  enough  about  the  capacity  of  the 
institutions  to  keep  Its  balance  while  doing 
all  these  things  to  serve  Important  national 
objectives.  It  is  Into  that  picture  that  I  would 
put  the  problem  of  operating  coats  of  these 
,  Institutions  and  the  capacity  to  at  least 
suy  alive  and  healthy  while  picking  up  these 
categorical  aid  programs  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  provides. 

HALPnut.  While  we're  Ulking  about  what 
might  lie  ahead  for  higher  education,  I 
wonder  If  your  priorities  and  your  sense  of 
timing  would  match  mine. 

I  would  say  that  In  the  next  couple  of  years, 
as  more  funds — hopefully— become  available, 
my  own  set  of  priorities  would  emphasize 
continuing  the  thruat  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration to  ensure  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  particularly  for  minority  groups 
and  for  the  poor,  regardless  of  their  race. 

I  ttiink  that  ttus  can  t>e  suted  In  a  kind 
of  a  declaration  of  rights:  that  any  student 
of  ability  sbould  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the 
poat-secondary  institution  of  his  choice, 
whether  a  technical  Institute  or  a  business 
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school  or  a  college.  And  I  think  the  goal 
(jught  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  some  num- 
bers. For  example,  for  an  additional  one  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  we  can  help  an  additional 
two  million  students — the  equivalent  of  some 
forty  percent  of  those  now  enrolled  in  col- 
lege— to  go  on  to  further  education  after 
high  school. 

I  think  that's  the  Und  of  a  statement  of 
n  goal  that  we  need.  That  would  be  my  first 
priority.  \ 

HowK.  Yes.  I  fully  i^ree.  And.  of  course, 
one  must  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
higher  education  today  is.  to  a  degree,  a  seg- 
regated enterprise.  Most  of  our  high  quality 
Institutions  have  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  minority  group  people  in  them,  and 
there  Is  an  Important  Job  to  do' in  somehow- 
achieving  throughout  the  higher  education 
spectrum  a  better  representation  of  minority 
group  people 

HAtj>tBiN.  Speaking  further  about  higher 
education.  I  would  say  that  either  simul- 
taneously or  as  the  next  priority  we  ought 
to  give  attention  to  more  adequate  funding 
of  some  of  our  broader  categorical  programs, 
for  example,  the  programs  to  Improve  college 
llbritry  and  instructional  resources.  This  Is 
one  way  that  you  get  at  quality.  This  Is  one 
way  you  can  change  the  Institution.  At  the 
same  time  you  exercise  some  Congressional 
discretion  as  to  where  the  funds  go. 

I  also  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  something  special  for  graduate 
education.  This  is  the  fastest  growing  part 
of  lilgher  learning,  and  it's  also  the  most 
expetislve  part.  Here  again,  we  do  have  on 
the  statute  books  In  u  variety  of  Federal 
agencies  the  necessary  tools,  but  we  do  not 
now  have  the  funding  In  Institutional  aid  or 
Institutional  development  programs  or  In- 
stitutional excellence  programs — they  are 
called  different  things  In  NASA  and  NSF  and 
NIH.  Hopefully,  we  will  have  a  new  program 
In  the  Office  of  Education  under  the  pending 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
Particularly  through  the  fellowship  programs, 
with  their  accompanying  cost-of-educatlon 
allowances,  we  have  an  Ideal  mechanism  to 
help  graduate  education  simply  by  raising 
these  allowances.  Through  these  two  mecha- 
nisms It  seems  to  me  we  can  do  a  great  de.il 
to  help  the  graduate  schools  meet  their  fi- 
nancial crisis. 

Howe.  Let  me  polut  out  that  some  think- 
ing has  already  developed  about  increasing 
the  cost-of-educatlon  allowances.  Many 
agencies  have  had  a  part  In  that  thinking. 
It's  ready  to  move.  All  that  is  necessary, 
really,  is  a  planning  move  by  the  Bureau  ol 
the  Budget  to  standardize  these  cost-of- 
educatlon  allowances  at  a  higher  level.  And 
It  could  be  done  In  many  ways.  For  example. 
It  could  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  three, 
four,  or  five  years  by  adding  (500  a  year  tv 
the  allowance,  which  now  runs  around  92.500. 
and  build  It  up  to  »3,500.  In  this  fashion,  an 
institution  could  get  some  funds  for  Its  own 
development  as  it  takes  in  a  graduate  stu- 
dent but  that  can  happen  only  If  the  amount 
is  raised  appreciably. 

It's  pretty  important  to  point  out  that  In 
the  graduate  schools,  which  Indeed  have  the 
special  problems  you  outline,  the  cost  of 
education  of  an  individual  graduate  student 
may  run  as  high  as  910.000. 

Halperin  Perhaps  five  to  ten  times  that 
of  an  undergraduate. 

Howe.  Yes.  So  when  an  institution  takea 
in  a  graduate  student  with  Federal  sup- 
port and  gets  a  93,500  cost-of-educatlon  al- 
lowance, it  may  be  losing  as  much  as  97.50«i 
on  the  deal. 

Let's  turn  to  other  areas  and  consider 
the  edu'^atlon  of  the  handicapped,  and  then 
perhaps  vocational  education,  which  I  think 
needs  considerable  discussion  here. 

Why  don't  you  start  with  the  handicapped? 

Hai^kbin.  In  the  area  of  the  handicapped 
we  not  only  have  a  host  of  programs,  but  one 
particular  program — Title  VI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary   and    Secondary    Education    Act — 
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wbleb  U,  It  seems  to  me,  aUnoct  » true  "gen- 
eral aid"  program.  It  provldea  fund*  to  the 
BUte*  to  support  the  operating  co«ti  of 
vlrtuaUy  any  educational  serrloe  or  program 
lor  the  handicapped.  One  might  therefor* 
conclude  that  It  would  be  possible  to  buUd 
upon  exlsUng  authority  to  design  programs 
that  would  reach  particular  target  groups— 
for  example,  the  deaf-blind  or  the  mulUply- 
handlcapped. 

Here,  too,  we  ought  to  sUte  an  over-all  goal 
for  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  for  example, 
that  we  will  reach  and  teach  and  provide  the 
necessary  anclUary  services  to  all  of  the 
handicapped  children  of  the  Nation. 

One-tenth  of  all  of  our  children  are  esti- 
mated to  be  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped and  to  need  some  sort  of  special 
attention.  Yet.  we  are  serving  only  about  two 
million  of  these  children  today.  Three  million 
are  not  served  at  all.  And  among  the  two 
million  who  are  receiving  some  sort  of  special 
service,  the  adequacy  of  service  obviously 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

So  I  would  say  that  here  again  a  useful 
device  for  the  next  Administration  would  be 
to  set  a  specific  numerical  goal.  Under  the 
Johnson  Administration  we  made  fantastic 
progress  In  getting  started  in  each  and  every 
one  of  these  areas.  Now  I  think  we  have  to 
measure  our  objecUve  and  pace  ourselves  so 
that  we  are  sure  to  reach  It. 

Howe.  Yes,  not  only  has  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration gotten  some  very  effective  legls- 
laUon  in  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  handi- 
capped, but  it  has  also  moved  forward  on 
funding  for  this  legislation  in  very  tight 
budget  years,  when  money  was  hard  to  find 
because  of  all  sorts  of  national  commitments. 
There  has  been  a  significant  move  percent- 
age-wise in  what  has  happened  In  our  appro- 
priations for  handicapped  legislation. 

The  budget  of  the  Office  of  Education  In 
moving  from  Fiscal  '68  to  'Cghas  refiected 
close  to  a  50  percent  Increase  In  the  money 
being  made  available  for  education  of  the 
handicapped.  And  although  as  we  approach 
our  Fiscal  '70  budget  we  are  not  talking  about 
that  large  an  increase,  we  are  nevertheless 
talking  about  some   Increase  while   the   "70 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  as  a  whole 
may  remain  rather  stable  or  even  decrease. 
I  would  mention  another  point,  too.  which 
relates  not  Just  to  the  handicapped  but  more 
broadly   to   our   earlier   conversation   about 
elementary-secondary  education.  That  is  the 
very  great  achievement  of  this  Administra- 
tion in  getting  the  Idea  of  early  childhood 
education    generally    accepted    around    the 
country.  The  Head  Start  program  supervised 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  focus  of  Title  I  ol  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  on  early  childhood 
education,  as  well   as  the  Follow  Through 
Program,  are  aU  evidence  of  this. 

Hau'erin.  And  the  various  Da^  Care  Pro- 
grams under  Social  Security  and  welfare 
legislation,  too. 

Howe  Right,  These  efforts  have  awakened 
people  and  gotten  them  ready  to  move.  There 
is  now  a  real  opportunity  for  a  much  broader 
program  of  early  childhood  education.  What 
we  know  about  children— about  the  way  they 
grow  and  develop  and  achieve  success  in 
school— indicates  that  this  Is  an  eminently 

sensible  move.  .   ^    ^      ^, 

I  bring  this  up  In  the  context  ol  the  handi- 
capped becausfli  I  think  that  an  effective 
move  m  early  childhood  education  may  lead 
to  much  earUer  Identification  of  physical 
and  menUl  handicaps  and  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  solutions  to  those  problems. 
The  result  in  the  long  haul  may  be  lower 
levels  of  investment  in  the  handicapped  If 
early  idenUficatlon  and  diagnosU  and  early 
treatment  can  be  developed  through  Federal 
initiative  working  with  States  and  localltleB. 
I  would  tie  early  childhood  education,  first 
of  aU,  to  the  dUadvantaged  population;  sec- 
ondly, to  this  notion  of  early  identification 
of  handicaps  and  thirdly,  to  service  of  the 
entire  population.  I  think  that  future  Ad- 
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mlnlstraUons  are  In  a  firm  poslUon  to  move 
In  tbeae  directions  as  a  restUt  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

Let  me  add,  flnaUy.  that  adequate  services 
to  handicapped  children  (as  weU  as  to  the 
dlsadvantagMl)  depend  absolutely  on  cate- 
gorical programs.  There  Is  litUe  likelihood 
that  general  aid  programs  wUl  help  these 
children.  Future  planners  of  the  education 
role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  must  keep 
this  in  mind. 

Halperin.  To  go  on  now  to  a  new  subject— 
vocaUonal  education— this  Is  the  area  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  was  doing 
most  before  the  advent  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. The  momentum  was  continued 
and,  in  1963,  Important  steps  were  taken  to 
modernize  and  update  vocational  education 
programs.  Since  1963  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  vocational  enrollments. 
Now,  in  1968,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  about  to  pass  the  most  far-reach- 
ing reworking,  expansion  and  extension  of 
vocational  education  In  our  Nation's  history. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  suggest  that  by  and 
large  we  have  been  something  less  than  com- 
pletely sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  our 
young  people  In  this  area. 

We  have  been  so  strongly  oriented  to  the 
colleges  and  to  the  disadvantaged  very  young 
m  recent  years  that  we  have  tended  to  under- 
state the  needs  of  the  four-fifths  of  our 
young  people  who  do  not  graduate  from  col- 
lege, and  the  three-fifths  of  our  young  people 
who  never  see  the  Inside  of  a  college. 

We  know  that  vocational  education  has 
been  and  can  be  a  dumping  ground  for  young 
people.  It  can  be  a  dead-end  street.  The  new 
legislation  brought  into  being  under  the 
Johnson  Administration,  and  some  of  the 
funding  which  has  begun  to  flow  since  1964, 
does  indeed  provide  substantial  opportuni- 
ties to  make  a  meaningful  bridge  between 
the  school  and  the  first  Job,  to  bring  In- 
dustry and  business  into  a  partnership  with 
the  schools  so  that  ouf^young  people  will 
have  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  world 
of  work  outside  of  the  classroom. 

I  would  hope  that  using  the  new  legis- 
lation, possibly  with  further  developments 
m  the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling,  we 
would  move  with  more  vigor  in  vocational 
and  technical  education.  In  other  areas  I 
have  suggested  a  goal;  I  will  suggest  one  here, 
too;  We  have  about  7.5  million  people  en- 
rolled in  vocational  education  today.  I  think 
it  Is  entirely  realistic  as  well  as  Important  to 
suggest  that  in  1975  or  so  we  should  have 
tripled  these  enrollments — about  21  or  22 
million  Americans  of  all  age  groups  In  vo- 
cational and  occupational  education.  This  is 
going  to  require  several  billion  doUars  more 
than  we  are  now  putting  into  the  enterprise. 
But  considering  the  importance  of  the  labor 
force  In  the  growth  of  the  American  economy 
I  can  think  of  few  better  investments. 

Howe.  I  would  like  to  make  several  com- 
ments on  vocational  education.  I  quite  agree 
that  the  levels  of  Investment  need  to  be  very 
much  changed,  as  you  suggest.  But  as  they 
are  changed  I  am  concerned  lest  the  United 
States  develop  two  entirely  separate  systems 
of  education,  one  labeled  as  vocational  and 
the  other  labeled  as  the  regular  or  general 
system  of  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  in  legislation  and 
In  administration  of  the  new  Act  that  you 
cite  efforts  have  to  be  made  to  avoid  this 
separateness.  I  think  there  should  be  an  In- 
fusion of  a  major  vocational  component  Into 
the  normal  high  school  and  Junior  high 
school  education  programs  across  the  country 
and  that  the  new  money  that  comes  Into  vo- 
cational education  ought  to  encourage  the 
pulling  together  of  vocational  education  with 
the  usual  public  school  system  rather  than 
Increueing  their  separateness. 

I  would  also  pick  up  your  point  about  the 
wider  involvement  of  business  and  industry 
and  in  finding  ways  to  give  them  an  input 
into  the  aSain  of  vpcaUonal  education,  I 
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think  It  la  reaUy  the  Job  of  Industry  and  busi- 
ness to  define  the  skills  that  are  needed.  That 
is  where  the  people  are  going  to  be  employed. 
And  I  don't  see  enough  back  and  forth  be- 
tween industry  and  business  and  the  world 
of  education.  „^  ♦i,„4. 

One  of  the  problems  we  confront  and  that 
future  Admlnlsuatlons  wUl  confront  is  that 
of  somehow  crossing  this  gap.  Whenever  we 
bring  before  the  Congress  proposals  for  allow- 
ing Federal  grants  to  flow  to  business  and  in- 
dustry lor  purposes  of  training  teachers— 
for  training  them  right  within  business  and 
industry  so  that  they  wiU  know  what  they 
should   teach   their   students    that   wUl   be 
pertinent  to  the  Jobs  youngsters  will  have 
avaUable  to  them— we  run  into  a  roadblock. 
We  find  that  a  number  of  educational  orga- 
nizations are,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  op- 
posed to  Federal  granU  to  private  industry 
for  purposes  of  this  training  function  or  lor 
purposes    of    curriculum    development,    or 
really  for  purposes  of  any  kind  ol  consUuc- 
tlve  interaction.  And  I  think  a  future  Admin- 
istration has  got  to  find  a  way  to  persuade 
people   that  such   arrangements   are   not   a 
threat  to  the  public  schools  In  any  sense  but 
rather  comprise  an  added  resource  to  the 
pubUc  schools.  The  new  vocational  legislation 
as  now  written  opens  the  door  between  busi- 
ness and  education.  I  hope  that  It  passes  and 
that  future  administrations  make  vigorous 
use  of  It. 

Third,  I  think  we  ought  to  use  this  con- 
versation about  vocational  education  to  reg- 
ister our  general  concern  for  the  community 
coUege  and  Junior  college.  The  fact  that  such 
institutions  are  In  part  avenues  to  the  later 
years  of  college  and  the  baccalaureate  degree 
must  be  put  against  the  fact  you  mentioned 
earlier  that  only  twenty  percent  of  the  people 
are  now  getting  this  degree.  In  short,  the 
community  college  has  open  to  It  a  role  that 
goes  far  beyond  being  a  half-way  house  to  a 
four -year  institution. 

The  two-year  institution  is  the  most  mp- 
idly  growing  component  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion spectrum  in  terms  of  new  institutions 
being  built  and  of  the  numbers  of  students 
going  Into  post-secondary  education. 

Yet  there  are  gaps  in  the  Federal  support 
of  community  colleges.  I  think  the  new  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968  offer 
real  opportunity  to  fill  those  gaps;  so  It  Is 
possible  that  with  adequate  funding  we  may 
have  almost  all  the  legislation  we  need. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  offers 
opportunities  for  supporting  the  construction 
aspects  of  those  new  community  colleges. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  neglected  the 
curricular  development  side  and  teacher 
training  aspects  of  community  college  opera- 
tions. We  have  the  legislation  to  do  both 
these  things,  but  we  don't  have  the  funds, 
and  we  don't  have  the  leadership  at  the 
present  It  seems  to  me  that  additional  funds 
for  vocaUonal  educaUon  over  the  next  five 
years  ought  to  be  so  planned  and  adminis- 
tered that  they  take  accotmt  of  those  gaps 
and  needs. 

Halperin.  I'm  glad  that  you  touched  on 
the  community  college  quesUon   because   I 
think  there  is  a  bridge  there  to  contemporary 
poUtlcs  which  can  help  win  public  accept- 
ance for  increased  Federal  aid  to  education. 
There  is  at  this  moment  in  history  what 
can    only    be    regarded    as    an    unfortunate 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  re- 
ject Federal  programs  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  allegedly  aimed  only  at  the  poor  or 
the   black   or   the   neglected.   And   we   hear 
KTumbUngs  like,  "What  do  you  have  to  do 
to  get  some  of  your  own  Federal  money  back 
from   your    Government?"    I   think   Federal 
support,  while  It  must  necessarily  give  pri- 
ority   to    the    disadvantaged— regardless    of 
whether   that   disadvantage   Is   physical    or 
mental  or  racial  or  educational  or  cultural— 
should  also  aUn  at  making  It  clear  that  the 
Federal  education  programs  are  intended  for 
aU  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
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It  sMma  to  me  that  vocattonal  and  tech- 
nical education,  p*rticularly  with  a  com- 
munity of  Junior  college  component,  touches 
a  deep-rooted  deelre  of  the  American  people; 
better  education  for  their  youngsters  aa  a 
path  to  a  better  Job  and  a  better  economic 
future.  If  we  bxilld  a  closed  alliance  be- 
tween our  vocational  and  technical  programs 
and  the  Junior  and  community  college  move- 
ment, we  win  go  a  long  way  toward  over- 
coming what  I  detect  as  a  disaffection  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic with  programs  they  feel  nre  not  bene- 
nttlng  them.  Apparently  they  either  do  not 
see  their  children  as  being  candidates  for  the 
full  baccalaureate  degree  or  they  do  not 
see  their  children  benefiting  from  programs 
addressed  to  the  educationally  and  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged.  The  community  college- 
technical   school  movement  cnn  bridge  this 

HowK.  I  would  odd  that  higher  levels  of 
literacy  are  going  to  become  an  Increasing 
requirement  for  vocational  education.  There 
Is  thus  some  likelihood  that  the  production 
of  those  higher  levels  of  literacy  will  Increas- 
ingly become  the  Job  of  the  secondary  schools 
*nd  that  this  will  tend  to  thrust  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  vocational  education  com- 
{ionent'dnto  the  Community  colleges. 

I  hdjM  If  that  happens  that  those  who 
are  devising  the  new  progranu  In  these  col- 
leges, and  those  who  are  devising  support 
for  them  on  the  Federal  side,  will  keep  In 
mind  the  need  for  flexibility.  The  great  thing 
about  the  community  college  nov  Is  that  It 
hasn't  solidified.  It  can  be  all  kinds  of  things 
at  the  same  time.  It  can  offer  six-week  couraea 
to  develop  a  very  special  skill.  It  can  take 
in  a  person  who  needs  literacy  training 
and  give  him  that.  If  he's  an  adult  or  if  he 
has  finished  high  school  or  if  he  has  dropped 
out  of  high  school.  It  can  offer  a  specific  two- 
year  program  lending  to  an  Intermediate 
degree. 

There  Is  a  tendency  nniong  community 
colleges  to  see  as  the  basic  measurement  of 
excellence  the  movement  of  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  their  graduates  Into  four-year  in- 
stitutions. It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
help  the  community  colleges  to  develop  a 
concept  of  excellence  In  other  sorts  of  serv- 
ices and  to  take  pride  In  them;  so  that  we 
avoid  the  danger  that  Is  now  so  evident 
among  some  community  colleges  of  wanting 
to  lose  their  identity  as  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  places  and  traiwform  them- 
selves Into  four-year  colleges.  I  suppose  after 
they  were  four- year  colleges  for  a  period  of 
years   they  would  want   a  graduate  school! 

While  I  think  we  need  well-planned,  high- 
quality,  widely-available  services  at  the  grad- 
uate level,  we  certainly  don  t  need  every  com- 
munity college  to  follow  that  course.  We  are 
going  to  need  In  the  years  ahead  the  service 
of  a  growing  number  of  community  colleges 
to  a  major  proportion  of  the  population. 

I  believe  that  the  most  recent  prognosis  I 
saw  was  something  to  the  effect  that  In  1975 
about  75  percent  of  the  population  would 
be  graduating  from  high  school. 

Hau»hun.  We're  at  about  71  percent  now. 

Howx.  We  may  be  up  tr  80  or  so  by  1975. 
That  means  a  very  great  demand  for  these 
new  community  colleges.  That  prospect  raises 
the  question  of  whether  in  the  future  the 
federal  Government  won't  have  to  find  a 
more  flexible  method  than  it  now  has  for 
helping  Institutions  to  get  started. 

Moat  of  our  legislation  today  is  written 
to  provide  aid  only  to  higher  education  in- 
stitutions that  already  exist.  This  stipula- 
tion Is,  in  fact,  set  in  law  by  the  Congress. 
Institutions  either  have  to  have  received 
accreditation  or  provisional  accreditation  of 
some  carefully  defined  kind.  In  any  case, 
there  are  relatively  few  Federal  resources 
CO  help  the  people  lacking  a  vocational  and 
technical  college  to  get  one  establUhed.  They 
have  to  do  it  entirely  on  their  own  initiative, 
with   their  own   resources.   And   frequently 
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the  places  where  such  services  are  particu- 
larly needed  have  Insufllcient  economic  base 
to  do  the  Job. 

HALPcaiN.  That  point  suggests  another  to 
me.  namely,  that  we  really  do  not  now  have  a 
planning  capability  or  a  program  that  would 
enable  us  to  know  when,  for  example,  sup- 
port ought  to  be  extended  to  an  emerging 
new  community  college  or  emerging  new 
graduate  school  because  there  was  a  genuine 
need  or  when,  alternatively,  the  availability 
of  Federal  funds  would  merely  proliferate 
programs,  produce  non-economic  Institu- 
tions, and  cater  to  particular  community 
whims  which  may  not  be  soundly  based  In 
educational   terms. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  for  example,  about 
the  desire  of  virtually  any  community  of  any 
size  to  have  its  own  conununlty  college  for 
reasons  of  "civic  pride."  That  may  be  a  cari- 
cature and  exaggeration,  but  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  no  mechanisms  for  deciding  when  scarce 
Federal  funds  ought  to  go  to  an  liutitutton 
and  when  they  should  not. 

HowK.  We  have  reviewed  the  major  aspects 
of  the  Federal  role  In  education  In  our  earlier 
conversation  about  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  and  the  relationship  of  cate- 
gorical programs  to  general  aid,  then  In  our 
subsequent  conversation  about  higher  educa- 
tion In  that  same  relationship,  and  then  In 
these  special  thrusts  into  vocational  educa- 
tion and  education  of  the  handicapped.  One 
area  we  have  missed  is  the  very  broad  one, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  I  will  call 
adult  education,  but  which  isn't  really  that. 
It's  the  Idea  that  Americans  In  this  complex 
society  win  need  Increasingly  to  be  engaged  In 
education  all  their  lives. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  already  In- 
volved in  the  support  of  a  variety  of  enter- 
prises which  contribute  to  lifelong  education 
opportunity.  Contributions  now  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  Include  major  support 
to  public  libraries  and  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  kind  of  nonconunerclal  or 
public  broadcasting  system  which  will  be  an 
»-d»icatlon  device  although  not  Institutionally 
based. 

It  occurs  to  ine  that  the  museums  of  the 
country  are  really  In  this  same  category,  and 
have  not  captured  major  attention  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  President  ad- 
dressed a  letter  not  long  ago  to  the  Council 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  asking  that 
^roup  to  advise  him  on  what  the  Federal  role 
might  be  in  relation  to  museums.  And  I  think 
one  of  the  opportunities  before  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
is  to  respond  to  the  report  that  will  be  forth- 
coming shortly  about  this  matter. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  very  specific  pro- 
grams directed  at  adult  literacy  and  the  de- 
creasing but  still  large  proporUon  of  adults 
who  don't  have  adequate  basic  literacy  to 
undertake  vocational  or  other  programs  that 
will  get  them  started. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  at  this 
point  has  moved  In  this  area  by  bits  and 
pieces  rather  than  thinking  about  it  as  a 
total  package. 

Halpbbn.  What  might  be  called  an  Adult 
Opportunity  Act  has  been  suggested  in  this 
connection— something  that  would  tie  to- 
gether the  continuing  needs  for  new  forms 
of  education,  cultural  development,  recrea- 
tion, and  that  would  enhance  the  cultural 
literacy  of  our  population. 

The  concept  takes  in  some  of  the  elements 
you  mentioned,  with  possibly  a  specific  rec- 
ommendation for  some  sort  of  research  and 
development  Institute  that  would  push  In- 
formation science,  communications  science, 
ways  to  handle  the  Information  explosion, 
better  non-commercial  television,  and  library 
services  of  all  types,  particularly  library  serv- 
ices that  would  raach  into  homes  and  Into 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods. 

It  could  also  include  mid-career  develop- 
ment—ways In  which  the  adult  could  change 
his  job  with  appropriate  training,   possibly 
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tinder  a  broadened  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  or  some  other  type  of  adult 
education. 

It  could  take  in  specialized  needs,  such  as 
those  of  the  housewife  who  has  raiaed  her 
children  and  wants  to  return  to  the  labor 
force  (not  necessarily  Into  education,  where 
we  now  have  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act,  but  somewhere  else),  some 
way  that  she  can  get  the  necessary  retraining 
or  continuing  adult  education;  the  needs  of 
the  retired,  of  senior  citizens,  of  people  who 
have  finished  one  career  as  business  execu- 
tives or  as  Army  officers  and  who  need  special 
resoxirces  and  programs  to  help  with  the  start 
of  a  new  career. 

Obviously,  this  is  quite  a  major  area.  Thus 
far,  we  have  Inched  into  it.  We  now  need  to 
step  up  the  pace  considerably. 

Another  dimension  of  this  subject  occurs 
to  me.  We  do  have  the  program  of  adult  basic 
literacy,  of  course.  But  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, we  have  not  done  what  we  should  have 
done.  We  still  have  23  million  Americans  with 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  We  have 
eleven  million  functional  illiterates  with  less 
than  a  sixth  grade  education.  And  we  are 
spending  under  $50  million  a  year  on  this 
particular  social  and  economic  problem.  We 
ouRht  to  expand  that  commitment  many 
fold. 

Ultimately,  we  ought  to  look  also  at  the 
sixty  million  or  so  Americans  without  a  high 
school  education.  While  they  may  not  occupy 
the  same  priority  as  some  of  the  things  we've 
been  talking  about  today,  in  developing  a 
rounded  picture  we  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  high  school  equivalency  programs 
and  various  other  specialized  opportunities 
might  not  be  nude  available  to  this  popula- 
tion, not  only  to  bring  about  more  gainful 
employment,  but  for  personal  satisfaction, 
for  creative  adjustment  to  society,  for  more 
satisfying  relationships  with  their  fellow- 
man. 

Howe.  To  touch  on  another  point  In  this 
look  to  the  future  and  the  Job  that  remains 
to  be  done,  I  would  raise  the  problem  of  the 
distribution  of  educational  resources  in  the 
U.S.A.  Although  States  are  increasingly  doing 
a  more  effective  Job  of  planning  for  new 
educational  services  in  places  where  these  are 
in  short  supply,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there 
are  opportunities  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  of  assistance  in  a  number  of 
different  ways. 

We  know  that  more  and  more  people  are 
moving  toward  metropolitan  centers  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  years  ahead.  Yet.  the 
costs  of  providing  such  people  with  adequate 
educational  services  are  much  higher  at  all 
levels  than  are  the  costs  in  rural  and  subur- 
ban areas.  One  typical  result  Is  that  we  are 
getting  more  colleges  In  those  places  where 
there  are  fewer  people  while  we  confront  a 
shortage  of  post-secondary  education  services 
in  the  cities,  where  land  and  buildings  are 
expensive  and  operating  costs  higher. 

Shouldn't  the  Federal  Government  devise 
a  program  to  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  cen- 
tral city  construction  coats  than  the  per- 
centage it  pays  outside  the  city?  Shouldn't 
the  Federal  Government  find  the  means  to 
help  new  institutions  get  started  in  the 
places  where  the  great  concentrations  of 
people  are  to  be  found? 

These  concentrations  of  people  do  not  poee 
problems  Just  for  the  States.  More  and  more, 
the  metropolis  cuts  across  State  boundaries. 
The  economic  and  social  pressures  which 
cause  the  migrations  that  in  turn  create  the 
metropolis   are  far  beyond   State  control. 

There  clearly  seems  to  be  a  need  for  the 
Federal  role  to  Include  a  planning  and  fl- 
nanci^ig  component  to  help  meet  the  educa- 
tional challenges  created  by  these  migrations. 
Some  Federal  programs,  such  as  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ot 
1966.  already  have  this  effect.  But  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Finally  let  me  mention  a  couple  of  items 
that  have  not  been  a  part  of  our  conversation 
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but  that  must  be  kept  on  the  agenda  for  the 

'"(iT  Forward  fundlng-The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  cycle  Is  badly  out  of  phase 
with  the  planning  cycle  of  the  schools.  As  a 
result  States  and  school  districts  do  not 
learn  what  appropriations  they  will  actually 
get  until  long  after  they  have  had  to  make 
commitments  for  the  use  of  the  appropria- 
tions. If  someone  were  to  start  out  to  design 
.1  system  for  the  maximum  »'i<:o'i'««iJ«°f*  °^ 
the  schools,  he  might  well  come  up  with  the 
irrangement  we  now  have.  Forward  funding. 
und«  Which  the  President  and  Congress 
would  consider  funding  of  Element*ry-Sec- 
ondary  programs  a  full  year  ahead,  would 
solve  this  problem.  Many  higher  education 
programs  now  have  this  arrangement.  All 
education  programs  should  have  it. 

(3)   International  Education— One  of  the 
failures  of  the  past  few  years  has  be«n  the 
inability  of  the  administration  to  get  Con- 
gressional backing  for  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  Act,  growing  ^^om  the  Presi- 
dent's   Smithsonian    speech    of    September 
1965.  holds  great  hope  for  Improved  ^^'^g 
of  all  sorts  of  speclalUts  vitally  needed  by 
American  Government  and  by  business— spe- 
cialists with  knowledge  of  language,  econom- 
ics, government,  health,  education  engineer- 
ing and  a  variety  of  other  fields  as  they  apply 
to   the  problems  ol  particular  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  the  United  States  has  na- 
tional interests.  The  study  now  "^^^^e^wfy  ,f 
the  direction  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee  may  lead  the  way  to  favorable  action  m 
the  future.  The  Act  must  be  kept  al  ve,  and 
appropriations  for  it  should  be  a  high  pri- 

"'^li^EduJatlon  m  special  flelds-Partlcu- 
larly  In  health  and  in  conservation,  the  years 
ahead  will  see  major  new  manpower  needs. 
Medical  education  requires  a  complete  re- 
study  to  make  it  more  efllclent.  New  special- 
ties win  develop  related  to  control  of  the 
environment.  The  Federal  Government  must 
Uke  its  share  of  responsibility  In  these  areas 
of  education.         

UDAIX  ANNOUNCES  OVERVIEW 
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bring  together  multi-disciplinary  terms  pos- 
sS^  the  specialist  insighte  and  gen- 
erallst    capacities    essential    to   total    plan- 

"'a!  an  integral  part  of  all  projects  on  which 
It  works.  Overview  will  build-in  economical- 
ly socially,  and  politically  viable  action  pro- 
grams. "The  emphasis."  Mr.  Udall  said,  -wrtll 
not  be  on  paper  plans  or  futurUtlc  studies, 
but  on  the  now,  on  the  practical  political  im- 
plementation of   concepts,   plans  and  proj- 

'"^  Advising  and  assisting  the  management 
team  at  Overview  will  be  a  group  of  twen- 
ty-five or  more  Principal  Advisers,  influd- 
ine-  I  M.  Pel,  architect  (New  York  City); 
Teodoro  Moscoso,  former  head  of  the  Alliance 
For  Progress  (Puerto  Rico);  MOshe  Safdie 
nrchltect,  designer  of  "Habitat"  at  Et^  67 
(Canada);  Kenzo  Tange,  architect  (Tokyo) . 
Edmond  N.  Bacon.  PhUadelphla's  City 
Planner.    Other    names    will    soon    be    an- 

"°Heiu-y  6.  Bloomgarden,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  1966 
through  1968.  is  Vice  President  of  Overview. 
Mrs  Sharon  Francis,  ConservaUon  and  Beau- 
tlflcatlon  Assistant  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. U  Secretary.  «T..I,l.l^- 

Overvlew  InltlaUy  has  offices  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  and  San  Francisco. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   WNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1969 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
RECORD  a  description  of  the  exciting  en- 
deavor in  which  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  other  en- 
vironmental planners  will  be  mvolved  to 
help  make  our  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in: 

UDALL  AMNOUNCES  OVERVIEW 

Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Administrations  of  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  today  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Overview  group,  a  ploneer- 
ng^nternatlonai  consulting  firm  which  wUl 
work  for  governments  and  Industries  to 
create  a  better  environment  for  man. 

Mr  UdaU  is  Chairman  ol  the  Board.  Law- 
rence' Halprin.  whose  San  Francisco  com- 
pany of  environmental  Planners  has  coin^ 
pleted  projects  throughout  the  "nUed 
Stai^  and  overseas,  is  Chairman  of  The 
Exe^Uve  committee.  Henry  L.  Klmehnan 
former  CMnmlasioner  of  Commerce  of  the 
US  Virgin  Islands,  and  more  recently,  as- 
sistknt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
President  and  Treasurer. 

Overview.  Mr.  Udall  indicated.  ...  Is  a 
logical  and  natural  extension  of  and  expan- 
s?^  upon  the  toUl  environmental  concerns 
.  .  ."  ,mh  whldh  he  had  been  mvolved  dur- 
ing his  eight  years  as  Secretary.     We  vsrlU 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  OVERVIEW  GROUP 

There  Is  today  a  wortd-wlde  crisis  of  the 
environment.  It  stems  from  the  extraordi- 
nary mass  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  in  all  regions  of  the  planet.  It  stems 
from  a  too  rapid  increase  in  population,  it 
stems  from  helter-skelter  urbanization  m 
both  the  developed  and  underdeveloped 
nations.  It  seems  from  the  abuse  and  misuse 
of  the  earth's  resources. 

The  Overview  Group  believes  the  crisis  of 
the  environment  Is  rooted  In  shortcomings- 
in  failures  of  design,  failures  of  planning, 
failures  of  politics.  While  many  of  these 
failures  are  not  new,  in  an  era  of  over-rapid 
urbanization,  of  exploding  productivity  and 
overspeciallzatlon,  they  have  become  more 
acute  They  have  culminated  In  piecemeal 
growth,  and  in  an  unwillingness  of  Industry 
and  governments  to  wisely  control  guide 
and  coordinate  those  actions  that  determine 
the  actual  living  standards  of  nations,  re- 
gions, cities,  and  neighborhoods. 
The  approach  to  this  crisis  is  deflmng  the 

habitat  of  individuals  ««><»  "f '°^.nl^*the^r 
proach  will  shape  cities  and  determine  their 
llveabillty:  it  will  influence  the  J"jal"y  of 
reiTlons  The  approach  will.  In  short,  limit 
or  enurge  the  life  options  of  this  and  future 
eenerations  on  this  planet. 

TTiere  must  be  overview.  Without  practical 
but  visionary  planning  that  1*  both  Preven- 
tive and  prescient-default  will  define  me 
future.  This  Is  not  a  prediction,  but  a  fact^ 
history  and  our  present  environmental  crisis 
tell  us  this  with  certainty. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  even  food  archi- 
tects design  handsome  buildings  for  cities  of 
tor^o^ow:  good  buildings,  however  well  de- 
signed, are  no  substitute  for  beautiful,  bal- 
anced cities. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  even  good  engi- 
neers design  the  highways  of  "«  future:  the 
best  located  highways  are  no  substitute  for 
sound  total  systems  of  mass  transportation. 
It  is  not  enough  Ideally  to  have  even  en- 
liehtened  land  developers:  even  the  best 
entrS^eurs  cannot  by  themselves  create 
neSborhoods  and  communities  whose 
Identity  and  concern  are  noted  for  their 
over-all  design  and  social  mobUlty. 

We  have  learned  that  assorted  specialists, 
however  gifted,  cannot  produce  order— or  an 
eid  to  environmental  disorder— by  the  un- 
coordinated practice  of  their  respective  dis- 
ciplines. The  disciplines  must  Join  and  mas- 
ter the  art  of  total  planning  for  total  en- 
vironn^ents.  This  is  the  conviction  that  has 
inspired  the  formation  of  The  Overview 
Group— the      belief      that      modem      man. 
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through  inter-dlsclpimary  teatnworlc.  has 
the  potential  to  civilize  science  and  tech- 
nology, has  the  capacity  and  creativity  to 
enhance  the  environment  of  which  he  is  a 

^^Tbe  Overview  Group  accordingly  dedicates 
iteelf  to  the  kind  of  planning— and  more 
important,  follow-through  by  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  l«nplen»e'iW"on-re- 
qulred  to  produce  and  sustain  a  better  habitot 

for  man.  i.,     ,    „ 

The  Overview  Group  will  assemble  from 
the  world  community,  teams  with  the  spe- 
cialist Insights  and  generallst  capacities  es- 
sential to  large  or  small-scale  total  environ- 
mental plannlng^^ 

The  management  team  of  Overview  will  ^ 
concentrate  on  the  analysis  of  project  re- 
quirements, the  selection  of  skUls,  the  trans- 
formation of  superior  individual  talent  Into 
superlative  teamwork.  The  Overview  orga- 
nization will  include  an  eminent  group  of 
twenty-five  or  more  Principal  Advisers  cho- 
sen from  the  world  at  large  for  their  breadth 
of  outlook,  their  demonstrated  competence 
their  social  concern.  Some  are  young:  all 
win  be  young  In  heart. 

Each  Principal  Adviser  will  determine  the 
extent  of  hU  own  involvement  In  Overview 
activities.  He  will  continue  his  regular  pro- 
fessional pursulte  and  will  participate  In  the 
review  and  guidance  of  action  and  imple- 
mentation plans;  he  vrtll  conduct  reconnais- 
sance studies;  he  will  sene  as  director  of 
a  particul-  •  project. 

Principal  Advisers  will  also  play  a  primary 
continuing  role  in  discovering  and  develop- 
ing new  talt-it.  On  a  project-by-project  ba- 
sis   Overview    will    reach    into    universities, 
government!.,  and  private  firms,  to  enlist  the 
expertise    required    for    particular    assign- 
ments.   However,    Overview    will    also    con- 
stantly  strive   to   retvurn   this   talent  to   its 
source.    In    so   doing,    that    talent— infused 
with  the  sense  and  significance  of  overview- 
will  nourish  new  talent.  After  planning  and 
implementing  the  design  of  a  new^city  in 
an  underdeveloper-  land.  Overview  will  leave 
behind  not  merely  a  completed  city,  but  a 
cadre  of  Indigenous  talent  able  to  develop 
creative  solutions  to  many  local  needs,  and 
able  to  train  and  inspire  others,  as  well. 

Thus  the  human  association  made  pos- 
sible by  Overview,  will  cross-fertilize  and  re- 
new the  institutions  and  Individuals  who  are 
its  collaborators— and  additionally  will  be  a 
unique  adventure  in  international  amity. 
Each  Overview  project  will  produce  both  an 
environmental  enhancement  and  a  new 
human  potential. 

Overview's  primary  mission  is  planning 
and  implementation  to  meet  the  immediate 
problems  of  peoples— their  governments  and 
industries— in  a  rapidly  changing  worid. 
Overview  will  tackle  large-scale  environ- 
mental assignments  (a  new  city,  a  plan  for 
a  sick  city,  the  planning  of  a  whole  trans- 
portation system),  and  will  Involve  itse  f  in 
relating  some  relatively  small-scale  projects 
to  an  over-all  framework.  Organic  planning 
of  the  right  scope,  not  mere  size,  will  be  the 
hallmark  of  Oven'lew  work. 

The  Overview  Group  will  undertake  the 
execution  of  projects  in  all  parts  of  the 
worid.  Yet.  while  today's  problems  are  faced, 
tomorrow's  potentials  vrtll  be  stressed.  Thus, 
wWle  developing  a  pollution  control  program 
to  deal  with  What  is.  Overview  will  provide 
environmental  counsel  on  what  should— and 
can— be  Overview  will  advise  on  the  poten- 
tial impact  on  the  environment  and  on  man 
of  new  goods  and  ser%'ices  and  technologies. 
Overview  wUl  assUt  fts  clients  to  shape,  not 
await,  the  future. 

Overview  wUl  educate  through  the  use  of 
the  varied  media  of  communication.  A 
project  currently  being  studied  Is  the  publi- 
cation of  an  environmental  Journal,  tenta- 
tlvelT  titled  "Agenda  For  Tomorrow".  This 
jot^nal  win  focus  on  the  worid  envlr«.mient. 
set  forth  new  options,  interpret  new  legisla- 
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tlon;  emphsalB»  pnetlcal  aolutlons.  promis- 
ing tdMM,  kiMl  »ucc— ful  Implementatlona. 
Seminar*,  film.  t«leTlalon,  and  th«  publica- 
tion of  educational  materlaU  for  achoola  and 
college*,  are  areas  in  which  Overview  will  be 
inTOlred. 

The  emphaats  of  Orerrlew  will  b«  on  tb* 
now.  OTemew  will  develop  political  acumen 
In  Its  architects  and  engineers.  Just  as  It  will 
seek  to  inculcate  in  politicians  and  sociolo- 
gists an  acute  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  design  and  the  potential  Inherent 
m  new  tecbnologlea.  Overview  planners  will 
Insist  always  that  a  humane  environment 
for  the  human  race  be  the  ultimate  objective 
of  all  planning.  They  will  use  the  computer 
as  a  tool,  but  always  with  an  awareness  that 
no  machine  is  a  substitute  for  those  ele- 
ments of  balance,  order,  and  beauty,  which 
can  only  be  created  by  well-ordered  minds. 

In  Invariably  emphasizing  the  Importance 
of  the  politics  of  design.  In  seeking  to  achieve 
results.  Overview  will  help  lU  cllenU  develop 
their  own  overview,  their  own  fresh  and  rele- 
vant choice* — applicable  to  their  own  prob- 
lems and  needs.  Overview  will  attempt  to 
show  the  developing  nations  how  to  avoid  the 
environmental  mistakes  of  the  Industrialized 
nations,*  to  »hoi»nhe  developed  nations  how 
to- avoid -repeating  their  own  environmental 
errors,  to  demonstrate  to  both — to  public 
men  and  their  constltuende* — that  a  hu- 
mane environment  Is  the  best  long-term  In- 
vestment any  nation  or  Industry  can  make. 

Bioca4PHic9  or  Oviavizw  Pbimcwal 
Aovraoaa 

Edmund  N.  Bacon.  Director  Philadelphia 
City  Planning  Commission  since  1949;  author 
of  Design  of  Cities  ( 19«7:  member  President's 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation 
and  Natural  Beauty:  B  Arch  .  Cornell.  1932; 
bom  Philadelphia,  1910. 

Teodoro  Moscoso,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Commonwealth  OH  and  Refining  Co  :  Ambas- 
sador to  Venezuela.  I9«l-19«a:  US.  Coordi- 
nator, Alliance  for  Progress.  1962-19M:  Spe- 
cial Advisor  to  AssUtant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Attain.  1M4-:  B.S.  Mich- 
igan. 1932;  bom  Barcelona.  Spain.  1910;  cur- 
rently residing  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

leoh  Ming  Pel.  architect:  founder  of  I.  M. 
Pel  It  Partners,  designer  of  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
National  Airline  Terminal,  J.P.K.  Airport, 
New  Tork,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Library, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  Southwest  Wash- 
ington Redevelopment  Plan,  and  recently 
appointed  master  planner  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; B.Arch.,  M.I.T..  1939;  M.Arch..  Har- 
vard. 1940;  born.  Canton.  China.  1917. 

Moahle  Safdle.  architect;  designer  of  mas- 
terplan  for  Expo  '07  Montreal:  designer  of 
Habitat  at  Expo  '67:  ciurently  designing  a 
community  In  Puerto  Rico,  a  new  college 
union  building  for  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege, and  a  waterfront  habitat  for  New  Tork 
City;  bom  Israel.  1938;  B  Arch.,  MacOlll  Uni- 
versity. 

Kenzo  Tange,  architect :  dcalgner  of  swim- 
ming and  basketball  pavilions  for  Tokyo 
Olympics:  master  planner  for  site  of  1970 
World  Fair  at  Osaka;  currently  architect  In 
.tssoclatlou  with  Lawrence  Halprln  for  site 
of  Terba  Buena  Center.  30  acre  redevelop- 
ment In  San  Francisco;  designer  of  Skopje, 
new  town  In  Yugoslavia:  born.  1913. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  13th  Conffresston*!  District,  wrote  a 
poem  so  beautiful  and  timely  that  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
share  my  pleasure  In  reading  it. 

"Tears  of  Uberty"  by  David  Olmbel 
follows: 

TCABS  or  LmiTT 

(By  David  Olmbel) 

I  looked  at  Lady  Liberty. and  sb*  bad  t*ar* 
In  her  eyes. 

And  wltb  the  fury  of  bate  around  ua.  'tl* 
really   no   surprise. 

This  Dowager  Queen  of  Freedom  that  Amer- 
icans love  and  cherish. 

Has  beckoned  to  countless  millions,  those 
who  hunger  and  perish. 

Standing  In  the  harbor,  midst  the  wind,  cold 

and  rain. 
Holding    Freedom's    lamp    aloft,    for    tho*« 

running   from   persecution   and   pain. 
Even  from  creeky   vessels,   they   poured  In 

every  dawn. 
With  their  meager,  but  previous  belongings. 

their  faces  tired  and  drawn. 

Now  for  them  the  air  seemed  fresh,  away 

from  the  ilres  of  war. 
As    this    Oentle    Lady    of    Compassion    just 

opened  up  the  door. 
Some  shall  never  forget  their  taste  of  Dante's 

hell. 
And  now  It  seemed  like  music  to  hear  that 

freedom  t>ell. 

But  somehow,  times  are  changing  and  our 

people  take  things  for  granted. 
And  forget  that  blessed  freedom  was  merely 

not   Invented. 
For  men  laid  down  their  very  lives  to  protect 

what  we  hold  dear. 
To  mak*  America  strong  and  great,  so  that 

w*  may  never  tremble  or  fear, 

Tet  In  this  land  of  plenty,  so  rich  beyond 

compare. 
There  U  hunger  In  many  place*,  because  some 

dont  get  their  share. 
And  so.  unrest  and  hate  la  rolling  In,  exactly 

like  the  tide, 
"Enough,    enough,   oh    how    much   longer?" 

together  they  all  cried. 

Now  the  Blacks  against  the  Whites,  yet  we 

are  all  one  kind. 
As  children  of   the  Lord,  the  solution  we 

must  find. 
To  live  and  work  together  for  the  entire 

world  to  see. 
And  dry  tboae  precious  tears  of  our  "Lady 

of  Liberty." 


February  7,  1969 


TEARS  OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

or  H*w  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Fridat.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  PODPHIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again. 
Mr.  David  Olmbel,  the  poet  laureate  of 


whose  headquarters  are  located  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  It  is  the  hope  of  Rabbi 
Rubin  and  his  organization  that  the  con- 
ference will  decide  to  allocate  a  sum 
sufficient  not  alone  to  restore  these  cem- 
eteries but  to  build  a  memorial  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Israel  to  perpetuate 
the  memories  of  the  Jewish  martyrs 
burled  In  these  ravaged  cemeteries. 

Nazi  troops  defiled  these  cemeteries 
during  the  war.  Since  that  time,  the  dese- 
cration has  proceeded  at  a  gradual  pace 
and  under  quasi-legal  circumstances.  In 
remote  pastoral  settings,  sheep  graze 
quietly  over  the  resting  place  of  Jewish 
ancestors.  In  some  cities,  shopping  dis- 
tricts bustle  over  what  was  once  a  tra- 
ditional Jewish  cemetery.  Highway  con- 
struction continues  with  no  regard  for 
human  dignity,  with  no  respect  for  the 
dead.  The  desecration  of  Jewish  cem- 
eteries in  Europe  is  an  indignity  to  the 
Hebrew  people. 

Further  desecration  must  not  be  per- 
mitted. Enough  injustice  has  been  done. 
The  Jewish  children  of  Eastern  Europe 
must  not  forget  their  origins  because  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors  go  unmarked. 
The  debt  to  the  Jevrish  dead  will  not  be 
paid  until  Jewish  cemeteries  are  recon- 
structed. Let  us  not  forget  martyrs  so 
brutally  annihilated  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  Eastern  Europe.  As  a  trib- 
ute to  their  courage,  let  us  take  up  the 
struggle  against  the  desecration  of  Jew- 
ish cemeteries  in  Eastern  E^irope. 

A  million  signatures  in  suport  of  these 
claims  have  been  accumulated  by  the 
World  Center  of  European  Rabbis — clear 
testimony  of  the  endorsement  of  the  pe- 
tition submitted  to  the  West  Oerman 
Government. 


RESTORATION  OP  AND  INDEMNIFI- 
CATION FOR  CEMETERIES  DESE- 
CRATED BY  NAZIS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  Ncw  YoaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7.  19S9 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  18.  1969,  the  West  German 
Government  is  meeting  in  Bonn  with 
representatives  of  the  World-Center  of 
European  Rabbis,  to  discuss  and  decide 
on  the  question  of  indemnification  for 
the  over  2.000  Jewish  cemeteries  de- 
stroyed by  the  Nazis  in  World  War  n. 
Discussions  on  this  subject  have  been 
going  on  for  more  than  12  years  through 
the  efforts  of  Rabbi  Moses  Joseph  Rubin, 
a  revered,  learned,  and  dedicated  gen- 
tleman, president  of   the  organization 


Februavij  7,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CAN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  ARTISTS 
STILL  WORK  TOGETHER? 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  February  7, 1969 

Mr.  DIGCIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted,  I  include  the  following 
In  the  Rkcoro: 
Cah  Black  and  Whot  Amtists  Stili.  Work 

TOGETHE*? 

Can  black  and  white  artists  still  talk  to- 
gether, work  together?  The  belief  among  some 
blacks  that  the  political  future  of  their  people 
Ilea  In  turning  completely  away  from  the 
white  community  Is  Inevitably  having  reper- 
cussions on  the  cultural  scene.  Black 
theater— by  blacks,  for  blacks — U  growing  In 
metropolitan  centers  from  Harlem  to  Berke- 
ley. Black  performers  are  being  called  on  to 
abandon  their  pursuit  of  careers  In  the  com- 
mercial theater  and  to  bring  their  strength 
to  the  black  community. 

Yet  many  black  artists  still  strive  to  work 
on  Broadway,  Off  Broadway,  Off  Off  Broad- 
way, In  movies  and  on  television,  spurred  by 
the  rise  of  opportunities  for  job*  there — and 
for  self-expression.  The  Increase  of  produc- 
tions Involving  both  races  suggests  that  many 
black  and  white  artists  still  want  to  share  the 
creative  experience,  to  learn  from  each  other, 
to  grow  together. 

Which  Is  the  right  way  for  the  black 
artist?  The  first?  The  second?  Both?  The 
Time*  put  the  question  to  a  number  of 
prominent  black  figures.  Their  replies  follow : 


(By  Dick  Gregory,  actor) 
To  ask  If  the  old  refrain  "Black  and  White 
Together"  still  ha*  any  meaning  for  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  black  and  white  artists  seems 
to  me  to  indicate  an  obvious  answer.  Black 
and  white  artists  are  working  together  as 
never  before  In  the  history  of  this  country. 
Ask  Bill  Cosby  and  Robert  Culp  that  ques- 
tion Ask  Leslie  Uggams,  or  Diana  Sands,  or 
Alan  Alda.  Aak  Ivan  Dixon  or  Robert  Hooks. 
Yet  It  Is  true  that  black  artists  are  now 
being  called  upon  to  turn  away,  not  from 
the  pursuit  of  careers  in  the  commercial 
theater,  but  rather  from  participating  In  the 
support  and  success  of  a  completely  institu- 
tionalized racist  society.  And  the  theater,  or 
films,  or  television  are  thoroughly  Infected 
with  the  disease  of  racism. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  a  TV  show 
like  "The  Dating  Game."  If  one  eligible 
bachelor  during  a  game  Is  black,  all  of  the 
other  contestants  must  be  black.  And  you  can 
bet  there  will  not  be  a  white  girl  trying  to 
win  a  blind  daM  with  one  of  those  black 
bachelors.  Even  a  TV  show  which  will  take 
the  giant  step  of  adding  color  to  Its  pro- 
irramlng  Is  not  able  to  take  the  moral  step 
of  color  blindness.  Black  artlsU  are  not.  and 
have  not  been,  responsible  for  setting  such 
standards  of  programing. 

The  black  artist  Is  not  being  asked  to 
abandon  his  pursuit  of  a  career  In  the  com- 
mercial theater.  Rather  he  Is  asked  to  share 
his  wisdom,  talent  and  experience  with  the 
black  community.  He  dare  not  be  trapped  by 
the  racUt  structure  of  the  entertainment 
industry.  Especially  at  a  time  when  more  op- 
portunities are  being  given  to  black  artists  In 
the  establUhed  Industry.  In  spite  of  the 
crowing  number  of  black  faces  appearing  on 
stage  and  screen,  there  Is  still  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  untapped  and  undeveloped  talent  In 
the  black  ghetto  communities.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  black  artist  to  do  his  part 
in  developing  that  talent.  He  must  abandon 
exclusive  pursuit  of  a  career  In  the  commer- 
cial theater  to  help  build  black  Institutions 
and  attitudes  free  of  white  racism.  When  that 
vast  reservoir  of  talent  Is  developed  and  at- 
tains high  vlslbUlty.  the  token  approach  of 
the  entertainment  Industry  to  assimilating 
black  artists  will  topple. 

Repercussions  on  the  cultural  scene?  Yes. 
there  have  been  repercussions  already.  We 
don't  have  any  more  Amos  'n'  Andys,  or 
Stepln  Petchlts.  or  Mantan  Morelands.  per- 
petuating a  myth  In  the  white  cultural 
scene.  And  there  have  been  repercussions  on 
the  black  cultural  scene.  We  have  lost  our 
singers,  our  comedians  and  our  writers.  More 
black  writers  wrote  books  during  1968  for 
white  publisher*  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  America. 

The  white  artist  has  a  moral  responsibility 
equal  to  that  of  the  black  artist.  He  also 
must  try  to  change  the  racUt  structure.  A 
white  actor  must  decide  what  It  means  to  be 
a  star.  More  than  attaining  top  billing,  he 
must  use  his  status  to  refvise  to  take  a  role 
m  a  play  or  movie  where  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
woman  U  a  whore,  for  example.  Or  In  a  pro- 
duction where  the  Indian  Is  portrayed  In  the 
usual  degrading  manner.  The  white  star  must 
refuse  to  appear  on  the  set,  or  on  a  television 
show,  where  minority  group  workers  are  not 
treated  with  equity  and  Justice. 

The  black  artist  may  choose,  of  course, 

whether  he   will  pursue   his  career  In  the 

commercial  theater  exclusively  or  whether  he 

will  share  his  talent  with  the  black  conmiu- 

nlty  I  am  saying  he  must  do  both.  The  artist 

who  does  both   Is  the  one  who  will   really 

grow  To  teach  black  kids  theater,  black  arts, 

or  show  business  Is  like  lighting  a  light,  and 

that  light  will  cast  out  darkness  uptown  or 

downtown,  depending  on  where  you  sit  In 

relationship  to  the  lamp. 

(By  John  O'Neal,  producing  director  of  The 

Free  Southern  Theater) 

Your  questions  are  absurd,  and  If  taken 

seriously  they  will  cause  a  terrible  and  dan- 


gerous confusion.  Because  they  are  absurd 
questions,  there  are  no  proper  answers.  Only 
more  questions  and  a  comment  or  two  to 
combat  confusion.  You  ask: 

Can  black  and  white  artists  work  together? 
And  I  reply:  What  Is  the  nattire  of  the 
confilct  between  blacks  and  whites?  If  one 
U  engaged  In  confilct,  how  can  he  be  neutral 
about  It?  You  presume  that  blacks  and 
whites  have  worked  together  in  the  past  In 
some  way  that  they  don't  work  together 
now. 

Can  soldiers  of  opposing  armies  talk  lo  or 
work  with  each  other?  If  they  can,  what  good 
win  It  do?  Where  do  wars  come  from?  Do 
soldiers  make  war  or  Is  It  the  other  way 
around?  Who  stops  wars? 

Should  black  artists  work  with  black  audi- 
ences as  opposed  to  white  audiences? 

Is  the  artist  through  with  his  work  when 
people  have  been  entertained,  or  does  he  have 
more  to  do?  I  think  there's  more.  What  good 
is  simple-minded  entertainment?  Can  blacks 
entertain  whites,  amuse  them?  Is  entertain- 
ment positive,  negative  or  neutral?  What  Is 
art  aU  about?  Whom  does  the  artist  work  for? 
Who  can  help  him  most  to  refine  his  art?  Do 
black  and  white  people  experience  the  same 
reality? 

Should  black  artists  strive  to  make  money 
m  the  commercial  Entertainment  Industry 
(as  opposed  to  what?) 

I  don't  agree  with  the  assumption  ImpUclt 
In  your  question  that  the  Entertainment  In- 
dustry  is   synonymous   with   art.   That   In- 
dustry has  not  more  to  do  with  art  than  the 
news  industry,  or  the  fashion  Industry,  or 
any    number    of     other    business    things. 
Whether  one  succeeds  or  falls  in  the  industry 
has  to  do  with  business,  not  art.  The  art 
Is,  at  best.  Incidental.  People  who  want  or 
need  money  should  pursue  that  end  In  the 
best  ways  they  know  how,  being  prepared 
to    accept   the   consequences   of    success   or 
failure.  By  what  standard  do  we  arrive  at 
the  question?  Why  do  whites  always  call  on 
blacks  for  credentials  and  justifications? 
Q.  Can  blacks  and  whites  work  together? 
A.  Yes.  If  they  want  to. 
Q.  Can  whites  define  the  world  for  blacks. 
A.  No,  they  can  only  make  definitions  for 
themselves. 

Q.  Can  blacks  define  the  world  for  them- 

sdV68? 

A.  Yes,  but  not  without  struggle  against 
oppression.  ^.  ...  „ 

Q.  Do  I  want  to  work  with  white  artists? 

A.  No,  there's  something  I  want  to  do  with 
black  people. 

EXPLORE    BLACK    EXPERIENCE 

(By  Julian  Mayfield,  actor  and  author) 
Many  black  artists  wish  to  strengthen 
black  ciUtural  Institutions  without  regard  to 
white  opinion  and  white  standards.  Why 
should  anyone  view  this  development  with 
alarm?  Working  within  black  rural  and 
tirban  communities  will  give  our  writers,  di- 
rectors, producers  and  actors  opportunities 
to  explore  the  entire  range  of  black  experi- 
ence in  depth.  This  is  sUll  Impossible  for 
those  of  us  who  choose  to  remain  In  mass 
media,  and  even  in  the  Integrated  theaters, 
not  only  because  these  are  white-controlled. 
but  more  important,  because  the  black  frame 
of  reference  Is  often  so  totally  different  from 

the  white.  .   ..  ,  • 

The  black  artist  who  wants  to  paint  nis 
truth  on  the  screen  or  the  stage  very  often 
grows  impatient  with  hU  white  co-worker 
to  whom  he  must  explain  what  every  black 
child  knows.  (Hardly  any  7-year-old  black 
boy  would  have  had  to  attend  the  last  Dem- 
ocratic convention  in  Chicago  to  learn  the 
basic  nature  of  cops.)  But  in  Integrated 
projects  the  black  artist  is  seldom  the  boss, 
and  he  usually  has  to  effect  some  sort  of 
compromise  with  the  reality  he  knows  before 
the  play  or  picture  Is  produced. 

But  It  U  not  only  Ignorance  with  which 
the  black  artist  must  often  contend.  Some- 
times It  is  naked  arrogance  from  whites  who 
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tell  him  that  the  story  he  is  telling  Is  simply 
not  true  because  they,  the  whites,  don't  ioant 
it  to  be  true.  An  example  is  the  fierce  re- 
action of  some  of  the  critics  to  the  current 
movie  "Up  Tight."  In  1937  when  John  Ford 
produced  his  classic  "The  Informer."  most 
Americans    were    sympathetic    to    the    Irish 
revolutionary  struggle  which,  after  all,  had 
occurred    17    years    before    and   3.000    miles 
away.  But,  black  revolution  Is  here  In  the 
national  house,   and  none  of  us  connected 
with  "Up  light"  expected  the  critics  to  sing 
Its  praises  loudly.  However,  Renata  Adler  of 
The  "Hmes  lost  her  cool  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  central  committee  of  black  mili- 
tants depicted  In  the  film  Is  not  true  to  life! 
Now,  bemg  black  does  not  necessarily  qualify 
Ruby  Dee  and  myself  (who  wrote  the  script 
with  Jules   Dassln)    as  authorities,  but  we 
know  perfectly  well  that,  as  a  white  woman. 
Miss  Adler  has  never,  never  In  her  life  at- 
tended such  a  meeting  and  Is  therefore  not 
competent    to    comment    on    what    such    a 
meeting  would  be  like. 

Many  black  artists  are  driven  by  a  terrible 
sense  of  urgency  not  shared  by  their  white 
friends.  The  black  artist  knows  that  his  peo- 
ple have  become  economically  obsolete  In  a 
society  that  feels  more  and  more  threatened 
by  their  growing  demands  for  liberation.  A 
student  of  history,  the  black  artist  knows 
what  recent  societies  have  done  with  their 
obsolete,  unwanted  minorities,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  United  States  to  be  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  imposing  similar  solutions  to  "the 
black  problem."  Writing  and  playing  the 
currently  fashionable  Super  White  Negroes 
is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  old  Amos  'n' 
Andy  days,  and  profitable  to  several  Indi- 
viduals, but  some  black  artists  want  to  use 
their  crafts  to  warn  their  people  to  keep  their 
powder  dry  and  their  finger  on  the  trigger 
during  the  dangerous  period  we  are  en- 
tering. 

Actually,  there  is  a  hard  fact  which  may 
make  nonsense  of  our  entire  discussion.  It 
is  that,  despite  appearances,  there  still  are 
not  nearly  enough  opportunities  for  the 
black  artist  in  either  mass  media  or  black 
communities,  and  he  Is  truly  blessed  who  can 
find  enough  work  to  keep  him  In  either  soul 
food  or  Nedlck's  hot  dogs. 


"who's  gonna  run  the  show?" 
(By  Barbara  Ann  Teer,  actress  and  director i 
I'm  so  tired  of  people  prescribing  pills  for 
the  symptom  Instead  of  cures  for  the  cause. 
Really!  Let's  ram  right  through  and  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  because  debating 
whether  or  not  black  artists  should  Integrate, 
separate,  or  even  attempt  a  combination  of 
them  both.  Is  really  not  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter Prom  where  I  stand,  the  Important  ques- 
tion should  be:  Is  the  white  way  really  the 
right  way  (and  In  most  cases,  the  only  way )  ? 
Or  In  essence:  Who's  gonna  run  the  show? 

With  over  30  million  black  people  in  this 
country,  I  have  yet  to  see  any  person  of  Afri- 
can American  descent  owning  any  television 
station  or  producing  any  major  network  tele- 
vision show,  producing  or  owning  any  major 
black  movie  company,  producing  any  Broad- 
way play  or  Off  Broadway  play  for  that  mat- 
ter. What's  the  problem? 

America  is  a  white  country,  controlled  by 
white  people  for  the  benefit  of  white  people 
And  these  white  people  have  made  white 
machines  which  make  white  guns  and  white 
money.  (Notice  I  say  white  money  because 
there  are  those  of  us  who  suffer  from  the 
Illusion  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  green 
money  and/or  black  money.  So  for  the  rec- 
ord- All  money  is  white  money.)  Now  these 
white  guns  and  this  white  money  is  what 
they  call  white  power.  Ah!  There's  the  rub! 
And  It  Is  this  white  power  which  has  created 
the  necessity  for  black  power  and  conse- 
quently, separation. 

Everything  white  people  do,  culturally,  so- 
cially. poUtlcally  and  economically.  Is  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  their  white  power.  Larry 
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Ne*l  calls  tlds  phanotBaBOD  "eoltorml  tm« 
perlklUm."  I  c«U  tt  "U>«  wtUtM." 

The  out«r  appaanuio*  of  "tta*  wtiltM"  c«n 
be  dlctlnsulahed  by  an  undue  amoxint  at 
arrogance,  groa  Uek  of  respect.  (!*«»■* 
patemaJUcm.  and  gooey  oondeecenalon.  Now 
the  people  who  poaaeea  "the  whites"  hare 
thoroughly  convlnoed  themaelves  that  they 
are  culturally  superior  to  black  people  In  par- 
ticular and  red,  yellow  and  brown  people  in 
general. 

Curlotisly  enough,  some  black  people, 
through  the  process  of  aastmllatlon.  hare 
themselves  become  Tlctlms  of  "the  whites" 
and,  as  a  result,  they  too  are  working  for 
white  power.  We  call  Uiem  negroes.  Any  time 
negroes  support  white  power,  they  are  work- 
ing dlreotly  against  themaelves.  their  people 
and  consequently,  their  liberation. 

Blaek/Nsgro  artists  are  African  American 
peoplSL  African  American  people  In  this 
country  are  oppressed.  Therefore  all  black 
artists  should  In  one  way  at  another  be  fight- 
ing for  their  freedom.  Once  we  thoroughly 
understand  this  Issue,  we  can  work  anywhere 
we  choose.  In  the  final  analysis,  our  objective 
should  be  to  oppose  and  destroy  cultural  im- 
perialism wherever  we  are.  The  logical  solu- 
tion to-  the  whole  problem  Is  therefore  to 
work  C«ward  total  change.  That  Is  the  cure 
for  racism. 

"THM  COAI.   IS   AUTONOMT** 

(By  Douglas  Turner  Ward,  artistic  director, 
the  Negro  Ensemble  Company) 

It  seems  to  me  the  goal  that  black  artists 
must  seek — like  Negroes  In  most  other  walks 
of  life — Is  autonomy:  and  there  Is  more  than 
one  path  open  to  that  achievement.  The 
dominant  Issue  Is  control  of  one's  own  des- 
tiny and  the  option  to  do  whatever  one  sees 
fit  for  one's  own  self-expression.  Even  the 
most  empathetlc  white  artist  can  only  com- 
prehend the  black  experience  as  a  second- 
band  observer.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that 
blackness  can  be  expressed  only  through  Iso- 
lation or  separatism.  Black  experience  can  be 
a  profoundly  fertile  expression  without 
Isolation. 

For  example,  the  Negro  Ensemble  Com- 
pany Is  controlled  by  black  people  and  ori- 
ented toward  Its  black  audience,  but  it  does 
not  feel  itself  compromised  when  tt  allows 
anyone  who  walks  through  the  door  to  ob- 
serve its  efforts. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  arrogantly  se- 
cure in  my  own  black  identity,  but  it  nmiiiM 
me  whenever  It  is  suggested  that  the  whole 
concept  of  a  black -con  trolled,  black-run 
theater  Is  threatened  by  the  [Mu-tlclpatlon  of 
a  few  whites.  If  we  believe  that  one  white, 
let's  say,  among  nine  controlUng  blacks  can 
subvert  the  purity  of  our  blackness,  then  we 
are  really  In  trouble.  Such  an  implication 
means  that  we  Negroes  must  be  so  lacking 
in  oonfldence  and  ability  to  know  and  con- 
trol what  we  are  Involved  with,  that  black 
Is  not  beautiful,  but  naturally  Inferior  and 
Inherently  vulnerable. 

The  question  of  individual  black  artists 
working  outside  a  black-directed  framework 
once  again  finds  Its  answer  in  autonomy. 
The  problem  for  the  black  artist,  wherever 
he  works.  Is  to  retain  hte  ssdn  of  black  iden- 
tity and  utilize  it  In  ezpraislng  himself.  If 
his  self-autonomy  Is  threatened,  then  he 
must  retain  the  right  to  disengage  himself 
rather  than  compromise  his  principles  as  an 
artist,  as  a  person,  and  as  a  black  person. 

To  Insist  that  the  only  avenue  open  to 
black  artists  must  be  limited  to  those  black 
lastltuttons  which  so  far  have  developed  is 
111— lliilli .  Even  these  proliferating  groups — 
hopefully,  more  to  ooom — cannot  provide 
more  than  a  small  perMntage  of  access  to 
black  artists.  Is  the  black  writer  or  actor 
supposed  to  wait  until  he  is  employed  by  the 
Negro  Ensemble  Company  ot  the  New  La- 
fayette Theater,  which  are,  at  best.  limited 
In  their  accommodations?  If.  suddenly  and 
miraculously,  100  black  playwrights,  of  out- 
standing qiuility  emerge  sUnultaneously.  are 
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tbey  supposed  to  submit  their  scripts  only  to 
the  few  black-oontroiled  groups?  No,  of 
oourse  not.  The  best  they  can  strive  for  to 
to  get  the  finest  presentation  at  their  vrark, 
no  matter  where,  and,  as  much  as  poMtbls, 
control  the  realisation  of  what  they  set  out 
to  accomplish.  If  the  resulting  situation 
turns  out  to  bs  less  than  satisfactory,  then 
they  also  must  retain  the  right  to  disengage 
themselves. 

Although  I.  as  a  writer  and  performer,  have 
helped  create  and  always  will  prefer  black- 
controlled,  black-oriented  projects.  It  still 
does  not  mean  that,  If  time  or  Interest  per- 
mits, I  will  not  work  elsewhere.  Such  a  deci- 
sion srould  be  based  on  the  specific  oppor- 
tunity, the  projected  quality  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  character  of  thoae  In  control. 

As  for  participation  In  the  mass  media: 
One  does  it  with  eyes  fully  opened.  Uovles 
and  telerlsion.  In  the  main,  are  controlled 
securely  by  a  small  financial  interest.  Bssen- 
Ually,  I  am  pesslmUtlc  about  their  Interest 
or  ability  In  reaching  a  black  audience  with 
anything  that  Is  meaningful.  But  I  don't 
think  any  artist,  black  or  white,  looks  upon 
these  media  as  aremw  for  great,  relevant 
artistic  or  social  expression.  Movies  are  made 
for  the  greatest  profits.  Television  dispenses 
pap,  not  usually  conceived  for  any  higher 
purpose  than  to  advertise  products.  The  In- 
creased presence  (momentary?)  of  black 
faces  upon  the  screen  and  tube  should  not 
arouse  expectations  that  they  intend  to  serve 
more  solid  food  to  black  people — or  to  whites. 

It  is  my  contention  th*t  a  black  artist 
need  not  cut  himself  off  from  any  possi- 
bility. He  should  be  free  and  flexible  to  pursue 
whatever  avenue  Is  available  to  his  develop- 
ment. But  wherever  he  is.  his  black  commit- 
ment cannot  be  threatened  if  he  retains 
autonomy  over  the  specifics  of  his  artistic 
and  personal  participation. 

"THX   PUCS    MAT    BX   TOO   HIGH" 

(By  James  Baldwin,  author) 
As  so  Often  happens  in  this  time  and  place, 
a  real  question,  with  Important  repercussions. 
Is  rendered  nearly  trivial  by  the  terms  in 
which  the  question  is  expressed.  Beneath  the 
terms,  of  course.  He  the  deadly  assumptions 
on  which  black  and  white  relations  In  this 
country  have  rested  for  so  long.  These  as- 
sumptions are  suggested  in  a  famous  song: 
//  you  white,  all  right,  if  you  broum,  hang 
around,  but  if  you  black,  step  back/ 

The  question  Is  not  whether  black  and 
white  artUts  can  work  together — artists  need 
each  other,  despite  all  those  middlebrow 
rumors  to  ths  contrary.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  black  and  white  citizena  can 
work  together.  Black  artists  remember  how 
much  white  artists  have  stolen  from  them, 
and  this  certainly  creates  a  certain  tension; 
but  the  rejection  by  many  black  artists  of 
white  artistic  endeavor  contains  far  more 
than  meets  the  public  eye.  What  black  artists 
are  rejecting,  when  the  rejection  occurs.  Is 
not  the  possibility  of  working  with  white 
artlsU.  What  they  are  rejecting  U  that 
American  system  which  makes  pawns  of 
white  men  and  victims  of  black  men  and 
which  really,  at  bottom,  considers  all  artistic 
effort  to  be  either  irrelevant  or  threatening. 
It  Is  very  strange  to  be  a  black  artist  in 
this  country — strange  and  dangerous.  He 
must  attempt  to  reach  something  of  the 
truth,  and  to  tell  it — to  use  bis  instrument 
as  truthfully  as  he  knows  how.  But  consider 
what  Sambo's  truth  means  to  the  Governors 
of  states,  the  Mayors  of  clUes,  the  chiefs  of 
Police  Departments,  the  heads  of  Boards  of 
Education !  The  country  pretends  not  to  know 
the  reasons  for  Sambo's  discontent;  but 
Sambo  must  deal  not  only  with  his  public 
discontent  and  dally  danger  but  also  with 
the  dimensions  of  his  private  disaster.  How, 
given  the  conditions  of  his  life  here.  Is  he 
to  distinguish  between  the  two?  (There  may 
not  be  a  distinction  and  that  may  be  the 
moral  of  the  tale,  and  not  only  for  poor 
Sambo.)  Assuming  he  survives  the  first  dues- 
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paying  time  aiul  becomes  more  or  less  articu- 
late, to  whom  Is  be  to  address  himself?  Artists 
are  produced  by  people  who  need  them,  be- 
cause they  need  them.  The  black  artist  has 
been  produced,  hlstorloaUy  speaking,  any- 
way, by  people  who  are  both  black  and  white, 
by  people  whose  life  styles  differ  so  crucially 
that  he  Is  in  perpetual  danger  of  lapsing  Into 
Bobisophrenia  and  can  certainly  be  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  a  divorce.  Or  a  rape. 

I  will  state  fiatly  that  the  bulk  of  this 
country's  white  population  impresses  me, 
and  has  so  impressed  me  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  t>eing  beyond  any  conceivable  hope  of 
moral  rehabilitation.  They  have  been  white,  if 
I  may  so  put  It,  too  long:  th^y  have  been 
married  to  the  lie  of  white  supremacy  too 
long;  the  effect  on  their  personalities,  their 
lives,  their  grasp  of  reaUty,  has  been  as  dev- 
astating as  the  lava  which  so  memorably 
Immobilized  the  citizens  of  Pompeii.  They 
are  unable  to  conceive  that  their  version  of 
reality,  which  they  want  me  to  accept,  is  an 
insult  to  my  history  and  a  parody  ot  theirs 
and  an  Intolerable  violation  of  myself. 

Well,  then,  for  the  sake  of  one's  sanity,  one 
simply  ceases  trying  to  make  them  hear.  If 
they  think  that  things  are  more  Important 
than  people — and  they  do— well,  let  them 
think  so.  Let  them  be  destroyed  by  their 
things.  If  they  think  that  I  was  happy  being 
a  slave  and  am  now  redeemed  by  having  be- 
conte — and  on  their  terms,  as  they  think! — 
the  equal  of  my  overseers,  well,  let  them 
think  so.  If  they  think  that  I  am  fiattered 
by  their  generosity  in  allowing  me  to  be- 
come a  sharecropper  In  a  system  which  I 
know  to  be  criminal — and  which  is  placed 
squarely  on  the  backs  of  nonwhlte  people  all 
over  the  world — well,  let  them  think  so.  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead.  And  It  is  not  only 
the  black  artist  who  arrives  at  this  exasper- 
ated and  merciless  turning  point.  For  that 
matter.  It  is  not  even  an  attitude  recently 
arrived  at.  If  one's  ancestors  were  slaves  here, 
it  Is  an  attitude  which  can  be  called  his- 
torical. 

The  ground  on  which  black  and  white  art- 
ists may  be  able  to  work  together,  to  learn 
from  each  other.  Is  simply  not  provided  by 
the  system  under  which  artists  in  this  coun- 
try work.  The  system  Is  the  profit  .'system, 
and  the  artists  and  their  work  are  "proper- 
ties." No  single  word  more  aptly  sums  up  the 
nature  of  this  particular  beast.  In  such  a 
system.  It  makes  perfect  sense  that  Holly- 
wood would  turn  out  so  "liberal"  an  abomina- 
tion as  "If  He  Hollers  Let  Him  Go,"  whUe 
leaving  absolutely  unnoticed  and  untouched 
such  a  really  ilne  and  truthful  study  of  the 
black-white  madness  as,  for  example, 
Ernest  J.  Gaines's  "Of  Love  and  Dust."  For 
that  matter,  it  makes  perfect  sense  that  Hol- 
lywood lifted  the  title  "If  He  Hollers  Let  Him 
Go"  from  a  fine  novel  by  Chester  Hlmes,  pub- 
lished about  20  years  ago,  and  has  yet  to  an- 
nounce my  plans  to  film  it,  which,  all  things 
considered,  is  probably  Just  as  well.  What  it 
comes  to  Is  that  the  system  under  which 
black  and  white  artists  in  this  country  work 
is  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  people  who,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of 
white  supremacy,  seem  prepared  to  blow  up 
the  globe  to  maintain  It. 

And  if  white  people  are  prepared  to  blow 
up  the  globe  In  order  to  nutlntain  that  faith 
of  their  fathers  which  placed  Sambo  in  chains 
then  they  are  certainly  willing  to  allow  him 
his  turn  on  television,  stage  and  screen.  It  is 
a  small  price  for  white  p>eople  to  pay  for  the 
continuance  of  their  domination.  But  the 
price  of  appearing  may  prove  to  be  too  high 
for  black  people  to  pay.  The  price  a  black 
actor  pays  for  playing,  in  effect,  a  white  role — 
for  being  "Integrated,"  say,  in  some  soupy 
soap  opera — is,  at  best,  to  mlninxize  and,  at 
worst,  to  lie  about  everything  that  produced 
him,  about  everything  be  Icnows.  White  peo- 
ple don't  want  to  hear  what  he  knows,  and 
the  system  can't  afford  It.  What  is  being  at- 
tempted Is  a  way  of  Involving,  or  incorporat- 
ing, the  black  face  Into  the  national  fantasy 
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in  such  a  way  that  the  fantasy  will  be 
left  unchanged  and  the  social  structure  left 
untouched.  I  doubt  that  even  Anaerlcan 
•know-how"  can  achieve  anything  so  ab- 
surd and  BO  disastrous,  but,  anyway,  I  think 
ttiat  we  may  one  day  owe  a  great  debt  to  those 
who  have  refused  to  play  this  particular  ball 
frame.  What  they  are  rejecUng  Is  not  a  peo- 
ple but  a  doctrine,  and  their  seeming  separa- 
tion may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  few  hopes 
of  genuine  union  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
this  80  dangerously  divided  house. 

"TO  jourHet  to  each  OTHEa" 
(By  Vlnnette  Carroll,  Director,  Ghetto  Arts 
Program,  New  York  State  Council  of  the  Arts) 
In  the  midst  of  the  Black  Revolution,  where 
nerve  ends  are  raw,  where  feelings  are  close  to 
the  surface,  where  racial  pride  as  well  as  hos- 
tility are  at  their  height,  the  artistic  com- 
munity must  marshal  its  forces  and  use  Its 
unique  tools  to  aid  In  communication  and 
Interpretation. 

One  feels  there  are  great  artistic  gilts  from 
all  segmenta  of  the  populaUon  to  be  brought 
into  the  market  place;  that  art  Is  not  an 
ethnic  monopoly,  that  one  Is  Illuminated,  en- 
riched, and  matured  by  drawing  on  the  re- 
sources of  all  of  the  people.  An  artist  cannot 
fully  develop  in  an  apartheid  society.  Only  lii 
peace,  in  mutual  trust,  sharing  and  respect, 
is  the  work  excellent. 

The  Black  Artist  must  be  free  to  work,  to 
experiment  with  new  ideas  and  forms  to 
make  mlstakeE,  to  use  his  anger  and  hU  love 
in  ways  that  axe  valid  for  him.  The  white 
artist  cannot  superimpose  Anglo-Saxon  yard- 
sticks on  the  works  of  the  "Afro-Saxon"  art- 
ist The  deprivation  imposed  by  the  white 
community  on  the  Black  Artist  Is  not  only 
crippling  to  the  Deprived,  but  also  to  the 
Deprlver.  ,. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  white  community 
to  seek  out  Black  Artists:  to  trust  Black 
Artists'  creativity;  and  to  bring  Black  Artists 
Into  the  mainstream.  ..   »  ..^  ♦„ 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Black  Artist  to 
separate  racial  pride  from  racist  Ignorance; 
to  integrate  withoMt  assimilating;  to  realize 
that  It  Is  as  Important  to  recognize  his 
friends  as  It  is  to  recognize  his  enemies:  to 
eliminate  race  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his 
neuroses  and  Inadequacies  and  to  he  ruth- 
less In  his  pursuit  of  excellence. 

At  a  time  when  we  can  make  a  Journey 
to  the  moon,  v«  must  find  ways  to  Journey  to 
each  other  here  on  this  earth.  Know  this  olive 
branch  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  but  a  power- 
ful endorsement  of  our  artistic  community. 
Artists  of  Aniorlca,  unite— you  have  nothing 
to  lose  hut  your  fear. 

"AMEltICA    IS    multi-racial" 

(By  Harold  Cruse,  author  of  "The  Crisis  of 
the  Negro  Intellectual") 
"Can  black  and  white  artists  still  talk  to- 
cether,  work  together?'  The  question,  of 
course,  is  not  put  correctly  because  the  first 
thing  the  concerned  individual  should  ask 
himself  Is:  "How  many  aspiring  black  per- 
formers can  the  commercial  theater  absorb? 
Really  very  lew.  Where,  then,  must  the  aspir- 
ing black  performer  go  in  search  ol  fulfill- 
ment? II  it  were  only  a  question  of  per- 
lormers,  the  problem  would  be  only  hall  as 
complex.  But  the  theater  Is  an  art  lorm  that 
requires  more  creative  skills  than  that  ol  the 
perlormer;  there  are  dramatists,  designers, 
directors,  choreographers,  musicians,  singers, 
etc  In  addition  to  having  an  over-supply  of 
black  radicals  and  civil  rlghters,  black  peo- 
ple are  also  very  rich  In  theatrically  IncUned 

talent.  ^  ^  ,      . 

But  ever  since  the  ClvU  War  (and  before) 
the  American  theater  has  been  very  unkind 
to  black  theatrical  talents.  HlstorlcaUy,  the 
American  theater  has  exploited  black  theat- 
rical gifts,  and  has  used  Ita  cultural  and 
economic  prerogatives  against  black  artists 
In  such  ways  as  to  prevent  them  from  estab- 
lishing the  kinds  ol  theater  instltuUons  more 
amenable  to  the  cultlvaUon  of  their  talente. 


ThU  Is  not  to  Imply  that  Negroes  themselves 
have  not  lent  themselves  wholrtieartedly  to 
this  development,  but  the  history  ol  the 
American  theater  should  be  closely  examined 
m  regard  to  Its  racial  practices. 

Traditionally,  the  stage  lortunes  of  black 
performers  have  been,  lor  the  most  part,  de- 
pendent upon  the  creative  whims  (and  racial 
views)  ol  white  dramatists.  Thus  the  black 
playwright,  as  a  type.  Is  one  ol  stunted 
grovirth.  And  one  cannot  build  any  kind  of  a 
theatrical  tradition  without  good  playwrights. 
Also,  the  commercial  theater  is  even  less 
congenial  to  black  writers  than  to  black  per- 
formers. Thus  even  the  present  "rise  In  op- 
portunities" for  Integrated  Jobs  In  the  theater 
cannot  rectify  the  fundamental  racial  In- 
equallUes  built  Into  the  structure  ol  the 
American  theater  as  a  social,  or  better,  cul- 
tural institution.  The  American  theater  Is. 
alter  all,  a  white  Institution. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  "white  institu- 
tions"  per  se,  for  there  is  certainly  room  In 
America  lor  white  Institutions.  The  problem 
is  that  white  Institutions  are  culturally  and 
socially  predominant.  It  Is  time  we  face  the 
fact  that  America  Is  multi-racial.  The  na- 
tion's multi-racial  makeup  demands  a  total 
restructuring  ol  American  society    (if  It  is 
to    survive),    allowing    for    the    creation    ol 
other  kinds  of  cultural  institutions  besides 
predominant    white   ones.    Only    in   such    a 
society  can  there  be  any  real,  creative  inter- 
racial   (inter-group)    cultural    Interchange. 
Just  so  long  as  the  white  creative  ariist 
does  not  comprehend  the  basic  undemocratic 
functions  ol  white  cultural  institutions,  as 
institutions,  then  no  amount  ol  Irenetic  in- 
terracializing  ol  the  theater  as  It  exists  is 
going  to  matter  very   much.   Since   around 
1900   the  Negro  has  had  his  ups  and  downs 
m    the    American    theater— lean    days    and 
■Bood"  days.  In  fact,  he  accomplished  more 
between  1890  and  World  War  I  In  theatrical 
achievement  than  he  did  after  1930  (at  least 
quantitatively).     The     problem     was     that 
blacks  were  led  to  try  to  compete  creatively 
with  whites  within  a  whlte-orlented  theater. 
It   could   not   work.   Thus   the   blacks   were 
pushed   toward   precarious   marginality   and 
held  there. 

Even  presentday  Integration  In  the  theater 
is  simply  another  form  of  ameliorated  mar- 
Einality.  It  is  true  that  many  young  black 
performers  mistake  this  new  Integration  lor 
a  great  advance,  and  one  cannot  blame  them 
for  making  the  most  ol  it.  However,  thU  In- 
tegration cannot  solve  the  underlying  dUem- 
ma  ol  the  black  creative  artist  In  white  so- 
ciety What  black  creative  artists  basically 
need  In  order  to  develop  and  achieve  real 
artistic  status  are  black  cultural  Institu- 
tions. ,  ,     ^, 

Among  the  several  kinds  ol  cultural  Insti- 
tutions needed  In  the  black  community,  the 
theater  Is  a  crucial  one  and  Is  closely  related 
to  the  Issue  ol  "decentralized,"  "community 
controlled"  public  schools,  but  on  another 
cultural  level  ol  inquiry.  Ol  course,  the  Im- 
pact ol  mass  communications  media,  like 
television,  overrides  and  qualifies  many  ol 
the  arguments  and  conclusions  emerging 
from  these  controversies.  Hence,  the  only 
way  for  black  and  white  creative  artists  to 
work  together  Is  to  face  these  cultural 
imperatives  realistically  and  work  out  new 
programs  to  deal  with  them. 
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undermined  our  society  lor  generations?  Or 
U  he,  through  this  new,  meanlnglul  integra- 
tion to  revitalize,  to  add  to  and  to  contribute 
a  new  thrust  to  the  exlsUng  structure? 

I  don't  want  to  be  part  ol  the  integration 
In  which  one  man  helps  another  Into  the 
tottering  tower  ol  the  Establishment  and  the 
palace  ol  pestilence  which  we  know.  I  want 
to  parUclpate  in  an  integraUon  which  brings 
pride,  lulflllment  and  meaning  to  all  mem- 
bers of  all  races. 

We  have  talked  about,  fought  for  and  des- 
perately sought,  integration  in  all  communi- 
cations media,  and  many  people  say  we've  got 
it   And.  perhaps  we  do,  but  we  have  It  dis- 
honestly.  For   "Julia"   is  certainly  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  exchange  and  the  relation- 
ship ol  the  black  man  with  hte  white  brother. 
It  is  pure  gloss,  using  the  black  star  in  the 
same  sophomoric  setting  that  has  come  to 
be  expected  ol  all  the  bland  shows  that  may 
be  rating  champions  but  are  human  losers. 
In  television,  we  have   "Mod  Squad,"  three 
pretty  young  people,  one  of  whom  is  black. 
But  It  doesn't  delve  deeply;  it  doesn't  inves- 
tigate more  thoroughly;  It  doesn't  ask  more 
directly,  "Who  is  the  black  man  ia..our  soci- 
ety? ",  "How  does  he  fit  in?  '  Again,  its  a  kind 
ol  tired  tokenism,  and  it's  sad,  because  it  is 
an  opportunity  that  could  have  been  used  as 
a  bridge  to  a  strong  and  meaningful  future, 
and  instead,  has  become  a  circular  road  lead- 
ing to  placating  the  "poor  black  folk.  " 

There  are,  of  course,  many  divergent  opin- 
ions within  the  black  community.  The  Inte- 
grationists  of  the  established  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations say  "We  want  in."  The  Separa- 
tists, on  the  other  hand,  say  "We  don't  want 
to  be  contaminated  by  you."  But  surely  the 
truth  must  lie  somewhere  in  between,  in  that 
middle  ground  of  reality,  where  we  can  take 
the  best  of  both  races,  the  black  man's  spirit 
coupled  with  the  white  man's,  and  from  this, 
give  birth  to  a  true  and  honest  •Integration." 
I  have  always  been  involved  with  black 
and  white  artists  together.  In  order  to  grow 
creatively,  in  order  to  share  experiences,  we 
must  learn  from  each  other.  But  to  do  this, 
we  must  first  understand  each  other,  and  to 
understand,  we  must,  most  Important  of  rD, 
find  each  other. 


••what  kind  of  integration?" 
(By  Harry  Belalonte,  actor) 
I  have  always  been  a  disciple  ol  integra- 
tion, both  on  the  estheUc  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial level.  I  am,  however,  terribly  sensi- 
tive about  the  kind  ol  Integration  the  Negro 
artist,  the  black  man.  Is  becoming  Involved 
with  Is  he  to  be  the  promulgator  ol  the  ex- 
isting structures  and  institutions  In  this 
country?  Is  he,  through  his  active  participa- 
tion in  the  involvement  ol  black  and  white 
in  all  areas  ol  creative  endeavor,  to  lurther 
those  edifices  of  emotional  Idleness  that  have 


"PUT   I    DO    MY    thing" 

(By  Alice  Childress,  playwright  and  .ictress) 
Dialogue  stops  but  communication  never 
ceases.  A  black  theater  here  and  there  does 
not  signify  "turning  away"  from  commercial 
television,  motion  picture  and  theater  m.ar- 
kets  ol  the  U.S.A.  It  is  one  reaction  to  being 
tuTncd  away.  There  is  a  white  theater.  White 
theaters  do  not  hang  out  signs  reading  "The 
White  Ensemble  Company"  or  "The  American 
White  Theater"  or  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Play- 
ers"' but  they  do  present  hundreds  ol  plays 
every  year,  written,  directed,  acted,  designed, 
produced  and  patronized,  almost  exclusively, 
by  white  persons.  This  white  theater  is  not 
a  plot  to  establish  separatism,  it  is  separat- 
ism. This  theater  functions  even  though  the 
greater  part  ol  what  it  turns  out  fails. 

Black  communities  have  always  had  black 
theaters  il  the  community  had  a  theater  at 
all  The  American  Negro  Theater  Company 
worked  ten  years  without  salary,  lour  nights 
per  week,  keeping  the  same  acting  company 
together,  until  the  boot-straps  wore  out.  At 
the  moment.  It  obviously  has  been  deemed 
simpler  to  alleviate  a  racist  situation  in  the 
country  by  providing  lunds  lor  inner-city 
than  to  hav&hot  summers  and  warm  win- 
ters Yes,  we  do  need  theaters  lor  African- 
Americans,  we  wUl  continue  to  need  them, 
event  when.  11  ever,  this  land  U  free  ol  racism. 
Theater  serves  as  the  mirror  ol  life  experience 
and  refiects  only  what  looks  into  It;  everyone 
yearns  to  see  his  own  image  once  In  a  while. 
But  there  are  two  trick-bags  ol  thought  to  be 
avoided  concerning  the  theater  within  and 
outside  ol  the  black  community. 

Some  believe  that  any  attempt  to  work 
within  the  so-caUed  "mainstream"  ol  Amerl- 
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can  life  la  an  attempt  to  "be  with  them,"  or 
to  be  "Integrated."  Tbla  fear  of  total  Integra- 
tion U  an  Illusion.  I've  never  yet  met  a  black 
person  who  haa  been  Integrated  Into  white 
.society:  he  may  think  ao.  be  may  hope  ao, 
but  It  Just  alnt  ao.  If  any  of  us.  at  this  point 
In  time,  believe  such  nonsense,  we're  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  form  of  hallucination. 

The  Inner-clty  must  also  avoid  swallowing 
the  hook  thrown  to  the  American  Indian: 
"You'll  be  able  to  thrive  and  prosper  on  your 
r^y  own  reservation,  surrounded  by  us."  If 
we  don't  learn  anything  from  hlstorj-.  we 
miut  relive  the  past.  The  time  Is  over  for 
asking  or  even  demanding  human  rights.  In 
or  out  of  the  theater.  We  no  longer  ask  for 
manhood  or  womanhood  or  dignity:  all  we 
can  do  Is  expreaa  what  we  have  to  the  degree 
that  we  have  It.  All  whites  aren't  bad  or  good, 
the  same  goes  for  blacka — but  this  fact 
equalise*  nothing.  The  whole  racism  mexs  Is 
teaed  upon  tlte  action  of  white  supremacl!>t 
deed  and  thought 

The  theater  must  reflect,  to  some  degree. 
rhat  we  live  in  n  land  where  no  white  man 
has  ever  been  executed  for  the  murder  of  i» 
buck  man,  woman,  or  child,  not  one  A  cul- 
ture can  be  no  better  than  the  people  from 
whom  It  springs.  There  are  teachers  who  have 
taught  for  many  years  In  segregated,  black 
iierghbofRdod  schools  and  do  not  live  in  that 
area,  or  send  their  children  to  school  there. 
And  they  oppose  that  rejected,  hemmed-ln 
conununlty's  gaining  the  power  to  create 
something  constructive  that  will  rescue  chil- 
dren woimded  by  a  century  of  whlte-suprem- 
aclat  "education."  Their  opposition  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  self-determination  will 
interfer  with  the  seniority  righu  of  adults 
who  mainly  live.  work,  play,  and  spend  their 
money  elsewhere.  There  Is  more  drama  off- 
stage than  on.  In  American  theater. 

Kennedy.  King,  Kennedy  .  .  .  murdered, 
burled  with  ceremony,  followed  by  discreet, 
uncomfortable  silence:  the  message  reaches 
us  and  we  adjust  our  lives  quietly  or  noisily. 
There  Is  almost  as  much  Injustice  In  the 
theater  as  there  Is  in  the  rest  of  the  land, 
but  there's  no  need  of  begging.  Cope!  Cope 
anyhow,  anywhere  you  can,  to  the  beat  of 
your  ability.  When  opposed,  we  must  bear  In 
mind  that  a  slave  is  a  human  being  who  lost 
a  battle  some  place  and  has  to  find  his  way 
out  of  the  bind.  Also  remember  that  whites 
who  are  proven  brothers,  like  John  Brown, 
are  called  "nigger-lovers"  or  madmen.  In  the 
past  40  years  only  18  plays  by  black  writers 
have  been  presented  on  Broadway.  Soon  we 
may  have  to  read  our  works  on  the  sldewaUu 
of  inner-city  and  "mainstream"  Broadway. 
Time  la  up.  I've  a  play  to  write  that  may 
never  be  seen  by  any  audience  anywhere,  but 
I  do  my  thing.  Who  has  ears  to  hear, 
hear  ...  all  others,  later. 
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honor  aa  well  aa  antiquity.  It  Is  little  short 
of  Inconceivable,  therefore,  that  the  faculties 
of  two  prominent  eastern  colleges — Tale  and 
Dartmouth — have  taken  steps  to  strip  mili- 
tary training  of  its  academic  standing  and  to 
relegate  the  Reserve  OfBcera  Training  corpa 
to  the  status  of  an  extracurricular  activity. 

The  chairman  of  the  Yale  faculty  com- 
mittee on  the  curriculum  went  so  far  aa  to 
say  that  "R.O.TC.  la  like  singing  in  the 
Wiffenpoofa — a  perfectly  flne  activity  but  one 
that  we  don't  think  merita  any  academic 
standing." 

This  Is  an  utterly  asinine  statement  and 
reflects  the  childish  attitude  of  those  who 
think  they  can  put  an  end  to  war  by  going 
about  picketing  recruiting  offices  and 
chantlnf(  the  name  of  Ho  Chi  Minh — who. 
along  with  MaT  Tue-tung  is  one  of  the  cham- 
pion exponeni.-i  of  military  aggression  in  the 
world  today.  This  attitude  is  wholly  un- 
worthy of  any  professor,  let  alone  the  chair- 
man of  a  facility  committee. 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  in  the  arrogant 
opinion  of  these  gentlemen  our  educational 
institutions  are  above  such  menial  and  Inci- 
dental activities  as  securing  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  the  United  States,  or 
preserving  Its  unity,  or  defeating  the  Nazis,  or 
tinseatlng  dictators  like  Napoleon,  or.  more 
currently,  defending  freedom  against  the 
manifest  designs  of  the  Communists? 

How  much  good  would  all  the  liberal  arts 
degrees  In  the  world  do  if  there  were  not 
the  freedom  in  which  to  profess  and  practice 
these  arts?  How  would  Yale  and  Dartmouth, 
with  their  great  reputations  for  academic 
freedom,  fare  In  a  world  which  waa  allowed, 
by  default,  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  com- 
munlam — like  Cuba — where  there  is  no 
truth  but  the  party  truth? 

We  are  aa  eager  as  anybody  to  see  an 
end  to  war:  but  a  glance  about  the  world 
today  should  make  it  quite  clear  that  war 
Is  still  here  and  that  our  security  still  de- 
pends largely  on  a  well  trained  military  force. 
College  K.  O.  T.  C.  programs  have  been  of 
Inestimable  value  in  training  reserves  to  sup- 
plement the  men  trained  at  the  military, 
naval,  and  air  force  academies. 

By  voting  to  withdraw  academic  credit  from 
R.  O.  T.  C.  courses  and  to  deprive  the  ofBcers 
in  charge  of  those  courses  of  their  standing 
aa  profeaaors.  the  faculties  are  yielding  to 
the  transient  demands  of  a  vociferous  mi- 
nority which  is  almost  sure  to  forget  all 
about  R.  O.  T  C.  as  soon  as  the  Viet  Nam  war 
la  over.  The  messages  on  the  placards  being 
waved  by  campus  demonstrators  are  not 
likely  to  qualify  as  eternal  verities. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
need  not  observe  that  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une has  a  very  spirited  and  solid  edito- 
rial philosophy.  I  thought  that  the  edi- 
torial commentary  in  its  Issue  of  Tues- 
day, February  4,  concerning  the  ROTC 
activities  at  Yale  and  Dartmouth,  was 
very  much  to  the  point.  The  editorial 
follows: 

A  Childish  Attack  on  thx  ROTC 

Other  profeaslona  may  or  may  not  b«  older, 
but  the  soldier's  profeMion  muat  inevitably 
rank  at  tb«  top  of  any  Hat  If  you  cona>d«r 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  cosponsored  a  bill  with  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey  and  Mr. 
Halpern),  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues to  begin  the  urgently  needed  re- 
form of  the  FWeral  welfare  system  now 
in  use.  Our  welfare  system,  as  it  is  now 
designed,  is  not  working.  It  satisfies 
neither  those  who  bear  the  costs,  those 
who  attempt  to  administer  It,  or  those 
who  are  dependent  on  it  for  support.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  establish  national 
minimum  standards  of  welfare  for  all 
States  In  the  Union.  It  Is  a  first  step  In 
the  constructive  overhaul  that  Is  re- 
quired. 
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By  setting  national  minimum  stand- 
ards for  welfare  payments,  we  will  cor- 
rect a  fundamental  deficiency  in  the 
system  as  it  now  stands.  Today,  there  are 
wide  ranges  in  welfare  payments  from 
State  to  State.  The  average  payment  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  New  York 
State  is  $61.70  per  month;  in  Mississippi 
it  is  $8.40.  This  variation  in  payments 
has  caused  the  poor  in  one  State  to  move 
to  other  areas  where  payments  are  high- 
er: an  understandable  desire  when  we 
consider  the  gross  inadequacy  of  a  pay- 
ment of  $8.40  per  month  for  a  child. 

But.  this  movement  has  placed  a  strain 
on  those  States  that  provide  welfare  pay- 
ments in  keeping  with  their  social  re- 
sponsibilities. The  welfare  roles  of  New 
York  State.  Pennsylvania,  Califoi-nla. 
and  others  have  been  swollen  by  the 
movement  of  the  poor  from  the  South 
and  from  rural  areas.  In  New  York  City 
this  year,  the  welfare  bill  is  going  to  in- 
ciease  by  $400  million,  to  a  total  of  $1.7 
billion.  And  it  is  estimated  that  there  ulll 
be  close  to  1  million  welfare  recipients 
out  of  the  city's  8  million  citizens.  This 
growth  is  far  larger  than  that  which 
would  occur  with  normal  population 
growth.  Part  of  this  migration  reflects  a 
genuine  desire  to  improve  one's  oppor- 
tunities, to  take  advantage  of  better  job 
opportunities  in  a  new  location.  But 
there  are  al.so  cases  where  welfare  re- 
cipienLs  are  searching  for  higher  levels 
of  welfare  payments.  This  Incentive 
.should  be  removed. 

Although  the  migration  of  the  poor  to 
our  urban  centers  is  in  the  tradition  of 
the  search  for  new  frontiers,  a  home- 
stead, a  new  opportunity,  the  conditions 
of  modern  industrial  society  do  not  favor 
this  migration.  The  underskilled  and 
undereducated  migrant  from  a  rural  area 
finds  that  he  does  not  have  the  talents 
demanded  in  the  urban  job  market.  He 
is  forced  to  work  in  the  marginal  areas 
of  the  employment  market  where  wages 
are  low — too  low  to  keep  him  and  his 
family  alive  in  a  hlgh-cost-of-living 
area — and  where  imemployment  first 
makes  itself  felt.  It  is  no  surprise,  then, 
that  this  migrant  winds  up  on  the  wel- 
fare roles. 

The  bill  that  I  have  cosponsored  re- 
vises the  welfare  system  to  halt  this 
migration.  By  providing  a  national  mini- 
mum standard  of  welfare,  welfare  pay- 
ments will  be  removed  as  an  artificial 
inducement  to  move.  This  revision  has 
been  recommended  by  the  AdvisoiT 
Council  on  Public  Welfare,  President 
Nixon's  task  force  on  public  assistance, 
and  has  been  endorsed  in  principle  by 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Finch. 

Ooing  beyond  the  corrections  contained 
in  this  legislation  however,  minor  revi- 
sions of  our  welfare  system  will  not  be 
enough.  The  concept  of  welfare  as  we 
now  know  it  is  not  acceptable.  It  is  not 
acceptable  because  it  has  created  within 
our  society  a  group  of  citizens  who  grow 
up  totally  dependent  on  welfare  pay- 
ments for  existence.  The  young  girl 
whose  mother  is  on  welfare  grows  up 
knowing  no  other  pattern  of  life  other 
than  having  children  and  collecting  wel- 
fare checks.  The  system  is  designed  to 
break  up  homes.  The  young  boy  grows  up 
without  a  man  in  the  house;  he  has  no 
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father  who  goes  to  work  each  day,  who 
can  establish  a  pattern  of  living  which 
the  young  boy  can  emulate. 

The  system  is  also  unacceptable  be- 
cause It  places  burdens  on  other  wage 
earners  that  are  not  necessary.  If  a  sys- 
tem can  be  devised  that  allows  the  father 
or  mother  to  earn  as  much  as  they  can 
and  stiU  receive  public  funds  that  wiU 
allow  them  to  maintain  a  minimum 
standard  of  living,  welfare  costs  may  be 
reduced  and  the  cycle  of  welfare  de- 
pendency that  the  present  system  creates 
may   be  broken   by   reestablishing   the 

family  unit. 

I  am  exploring  the  concepts  of  nega- 
tive Income  tax,  family  payments,  exten- 
sion of  the  minimum  wage  laws  to  end 
the  situation  where  an  employee  works  a 
fuU  week  but  still  doesn't  earn  enough  to 
support  his  famUy.  We  will  need  to  con- 
tinue payments  to  the  sick,  the  aged, 
the  orphaned  and  others  obviously  In 
need.  But  we  must  find  a  better  way  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  what  Guimar 
Myrdal  has  called  an  "underclass."  an 
undereducated,  underemployed  group  of 
citizens  dependent  on  welfare  for  their 
existence.  Our  society  can  do  better,  it 
must.  ^^^^^^^_^_^ 

NATIONAL  BOY  SCOUT  WEEK 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1969 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  February  7-13,  1969,  is  of  special 
significance  to  the  millions  of  Amedfian 
boys  and  adults  who  are  affiliated  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  is  Boy 
Scout  Week,  the  annual  commemoration 
of  the  founding  of  the  movement  in  our 
country,  and  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
chartering  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
by  Congress. 

In  every  one  of  the  50  States,  young 
men  from  8  to  IB  are  celebrating  Boy 
Scout  Week  with  displays  and  special 
events  in  their  communities,  directing 
attention  to  the  training  and  skills  de- 
veloped through  one  of  the  free  world's 
greatest  youth  movements.  Under  the 
guidance  of  their  able  leaders,  these 
young  men  are  showing  and  telling  the 
American  people  about  the  contributions 
Scouting  is  making  to  the  future  of  our 
country. 

During  observances  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  chartering  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  by  Congress,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
preparing  a  survey  of  the  89th  Congress 
to  determine  the  infiuence  of  Scouting 
on  its  Members.  I  was  asked  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  up>date  the  survey 
for  the  90th  Congress  and  again  for  the 
91st.  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  results 
of  the  most  recent  survey  which  reveal 
that  335.  or  over  60  percent,  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  participated  in 
the  Scouting  program  either  as  Scouts  or 
as  adult  volunteer  leaders.  And  although 
the  11  women  Members  of  Congress  have 
not  been  counted  in  the  statistics  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  Scouting,  one 
has  served  as  a  Cub  Scout  den  mother 
and  another  has  been  named  an  "Honor- 
ary Boy  Scout." 
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The  Eagle  Award,  which  Is  the  highest 
rank  that  can  be  attained  by  a  Scout,  was 
earned  by  28  of  the  280  Members  who 
were  Scouts.  Of  the  148  who  served  in  an 
adult  volunteer  capacity,  eight  have  been 
presented  the  SUver  Beaver  Award,  given 
for  outstanding  volunteer  service  at  the 
local  councU  level.  One  Member  has 
earned  the  coveted  Silver  Buffalo  Award 
for  contributions  at  the  national  level, 
and  two  others  have  been  awarded  the 
Silver  Antelope  for  outstanding  service 
to  one  of  the  12  Scout  regions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
come  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Scouting 
program,  subscribing  to  an  oath  pledging 
"Duty  to  God  and  Country"  speaks  well 
not  only  of  Scouting  and  this  Congress, 
but  of  the  foresight  displayed  by  our 
predecessors  53  years  ago  when  they 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  make  the 
results  of  my  survey  part  of  the  Record 
in  observance  of  National  Boy  Scout 
Week,  Februai-y  7  through  13,  1969. 


TAX  REFORM 


FORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  D. 

OF    MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  this  week  cosponsored  legislation 
to  double  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions from  the  present  $600  to  $1,200  per 
dependent. 

This  is  a  long-overdue  change  whicn 
would  directly  aid  the  great  mass  of  our 
Nation's  taxpayers— the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income worker  and  the  younger  peo- 
ple who  are  struggling  to  raise  families 
in  the  face  of  a  constantly  increasing 
cost  of  living. 

The  $600  exemption  has  been  un- 
changed for  21  years.  During  that  period, 
the  cost  of  every  basic  item  has  risen 
sharply.  Food  has  nearly  doubled,  rent 
and  clothing  have  more  than  doubled, 
medical  costs  have  gone  up  over  90 
percent.  .    .  ^  j 

It  is  unrealistic  to  maintain  that  today 
$600  will  even  come  close  to  the  cost  of 
raising  a  child  or  caring  for  an  aging 
or  dependent  parent. 

This  legislation  represents  a  second 
step  in  the  desperately  needed  overhaul 
of  our  income  tax  laws.  Last  week.  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bUl  calling  for  a  13-point 
tax  reform  program,  aimed  primarily  at 
closing  the  loopholes  which  enable  large 
corporations  and  wealthy  persons  to 
avoid  paying  a  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  press  this 
week  that  the  Nixon  administration  ap- 
parently supports  the  bulk  of  these  over- 
due tax  reforms.  Perhaps  enough  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  will  join  with 
Democrats  who  have  long  sought  this 
goal,  and  we  will  finally  be  able  to 
achieve  meaningful  tax  revisions. 

A  most  excellent  third  step  in  this  di- 
rection would  be  the  adoption  of  legis- 
laUon  to  estabhsh  a  minimum  tax  for 
individuals  and  corporations.  This  pro- 
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posal  was  made  In  the  89th  Congress  by 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  but 
it  was  pigeonholed  in  committee.  I  sup- 
ported the  idea  then,  and  I  think  today 
It  Is  only  fair  to  set  such  a  minimum 
tax.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  in  his 
press  conference  of  this  week  President 
Nixon  has  endorsed  the  principle  of  a 
minimum  tax  for  all  taxpayers.  This  type 
of  tax  would  move  toward  correction  of 
the  imbelievable  situation  of  155  Amer- 
icans  with   adjusted   gross   incomes  of 
over  $200,000  paying  no  income  tax  at 
all  in  1967.  Too  many  wealthy  people 
and  big  corporations  today  either  pay  no 
tax   at  all,   or  pay   a   lidiculously   low 
amount,  because  of  loopholes  and  gim- 
micks in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  I  told  the  House  last  week,  the 
demand  for  tax  reform  has  grown  so 
loud  that  the  Congress  dare  ignore  it 
no  longer.    

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  peace 
is  a  major  concern  of  every  thoughtful 
American,  our  country,  lacking  direction, 
has  often  failed  to  convert  its  peacekeep- 
ing desires  into  a  peacekeeping  reahty. 
I,  therefore,  rise  today  in  support  of 
legislation  to  redirect  this  Nation's  ener- 
gies toward  a  lasting  peace.  Yesterday, 
together  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
introduced  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Peace  and 
World  Older.  While  no  panacea,  this  new 
Government  function,  if  adopted,  will  be 
given  a  mandate  to  discover  nonviolent 
means  of  resolving  the  inevitable  inter- 
national conflicts  that  arise  between 
other  nations  and  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  search  for  peace 
within  our  time  has  been  hampered  by 
some  who  hold  that  war  is  an  inevitable 
product  of  "human  nature".  I  say  this 
view  is  false. 

As  every  student  of  history  knows,  at 
various  times  during  the  past  7,000  years 
of  human  experience,  large  and  complex 
populations  inhabiting  vast  areas  of  set- 
tlement have  lived  in  peace  through 
many  generations.  .  ,  ^     . 

The  world  today,  however,  is  at  latest 
count  divided  into  at  least  140  sovereign 
states,  each  vying  for  existence.  The 
idea  of  politically  merging  each  of  these 
separate  powers  into  a  single,  peaceful 
world  government  is  just  not  realistically 
possible.  Compounding  the  difficulty  is 
the  grim  threat  of  nuclear  or  bacteriolog- 
ical extinction. 

The  simple  truth  is,  civilized  man  must 
place  an  urgent  new  priority  upon  peace. 
In  the  free  world,  and  within  the  United 
States  especiaUy,  a  new  balance  must  be 
struck  between  our  spectacular  techno- 
logical advances  versus  the  relatively 
primitive  state  of  the  social  and  political 
sciences.  .  tu  * 

Sanity  and  survival  demand  that  we 
divert  toward  peace  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  organized,  massive  resources  now 
committed  to  the  machinery  of  war.  We 
must  begin  to  seek  security  through  ra- 
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tlonal,  nonviolent  means  rather  than 
throosh  ever  more  sophisticated  Instru- 
ments of  death. 

It  is  in  this  spirit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  In  our 
plea  for  support  of  this  new  legislation 
to  create  a  Department  of  Peace. 

Por  the  record,  let  me  point  to  the  long 
precedent  for  action  such  as  we  are  pro- 
posing. Between  the  84th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses, 1955-64,  no  less  than  85  bills 
were  introduced  into  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate to  create  a  Department  of  Peace.  In 
fact,  from  Revolutionary  times  forward, 
various  American  groups  have  advanced 
a  similar  idea  that  a  Secretary  of  Peace, 
at  Cabinet  level,  be  created  to  balance 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — formerly  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

£>esplte  this  long  tradition,  never  have 
any  of  these  measures  been  moved  from 
contunittee  or  voted  upon  within  the  Con- 
-iress  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  if 
reports  are  correct  concerning  President 
Nixon's  reaction  to  this  legislation,  a 
vote  upon  this  proposal  will  be  difDcult 
teobtaliv 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  executive  branch.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  maintain  that  neither  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Defense  nor  the  Department  of 
State  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  using  vast  resources  for  researching 
ways  to  achieve  the  peace. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  in  1957.  indicated 
that  in  his  view  the  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  neither  to  foster 
peace  nor  prevent  war.  but  to  promote 
the  "national  interest."  Certainly  we  can- 
not maintain  that  all  of  the  planes, 
tanks,  bombs,  and  assorted  other  vehicles 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
brought  us  any  closer  to  the  illusive  peace 
we  seek,  for  it  is  that  agency's  respon- 
sibility to  defend  our  country  at  all  costs. 
However,  to  saddle  them  with  an  equally 
important  responsibility  would  be  to 
dilute  both 

And  so.  in  summary.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  work  toward  the  success  of 
this  measure.  Peacemaking  should  be  our 
country's  full-time  concern.  Achievement 
of  this  goal  would  be  among  the  most 
important  enactments  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 


SEX  AND  SUBVERSION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  litUe  chU- 
dren  are  denied  prayer  in  school,  and  In 
many  instances  forbidden  to  salute  our 
flag  or  repeat  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
Yet.  parents  are  being  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept as  a  matter  of  academic  truth  that 
their  children  can  be  protected  from 
future  psychological  disorder  by  a  full 
exposure  in  their  early  years  to  the  mys- 
teries of  sex. 

Furthermore,  we  find  creeping  Into 
their  textbooks  indoctrination  in  violence. 
Any  rational  individual  examining  the 
deterioration  of  the  classroom  textbooks 
can  but  conclude  that  the  promoters  of 
such  programs  are  either  dangerously 
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sick  or  are  undertaking  subversive  efforts 
to  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of  America's 
future  by  warping  the  minds  of  our 
youth. 

In  practice,  sensitivity  training — or 
self-criticism — has  been  used  by  Com- 
munist leadership  to  reduce  the  dignity 
of  man  in  their  enslaved  countries  to  sub- 
human status  for  pacification  and  easy 
control  of  the  masses.  "Many  examples  of 
collective  manipulation  to  maintain 
power  thusly  are  presently  in  operation. 
As  recently  as  Wednesday,  January  22. 
1969.  the  Washington  Post  carried  a  re- 
port from  Hong  Kong  describing  the  re- 
indoctrination  of  Teng  Hsiao-plng  to  re- 
place dictator  Mao  Tse-tung.  The 
article  described  reports  from  Peking 
that  Teng  has  been  attending  Red  con- 
fessional meetings  to  absolve  himself  of 
his  supposed  sins.  The  report  continued: 

SKKN    AT    CONrrsSIONAI. 

Thou{(h  hl8  return  to  prominence  has  noi 
been  officially  announced,  reliable  reports 
reaching  here  (rom  Peking  say  that  Teng  has 
lately  been  attending  confessional  meetUiga 
In  the  Chinese  capital  In  order  to  absolve 
himself  of  his  .supposed  sins. 

This  practice  of  "self-crltlclsm"  Is  stand- 
ard Chinese  Communist  procedure  designed 
to  permit  .-lUeged  devlatlonlsts  to  correct 
their  errors. 

Tlic  mothers  and  lathers  of  American 
youth  are  already  incensed  at  the  in- 
decencies and  violence  purveyed  to  their 
children  through  the  television,  movies, 
and  even  the  radio.  But  the  mental 
maniptilators  through  their  ratings  and 
polls  have  been  made  aware  that  mother 
and  dad  are  turning  off  television  and 
staving  away  from  the  movies  to  shield 
their  children. 

So  it  became  necessary  to  reach  the 
minds  of  the  children  that  they  laiuich 
a  new  attack — via  the  classroom  and  the 
textbook. 

Today  we  lind  the  classrooms  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  turned  into  a  battleground 
to  subvert  the  minds  of  our  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  a  paper  by  Gary 
Allen  entitled  "Sex  Study."  from  the 
March.  1969.  American  Opinion,  and  re- 
leases from  the  National  Enquirer  for 
January  26.  and  the  Washington  Post  for 
January  22.  1969.  following  my  remarks: 

I  Prom   American  Opinion.  March   1969 1 

HKX    STI'DY  :     PaOBLEMS,    PaOPAGANDA,    AND 
PoaNOOBAPHT 

(  Note.  -  Gary  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University  and  one  of  the  nation's  top  au- 
thorities on  cIvU  turmoil  and  the  New  Left. 
Is  author  of  Communist  Revolution  In  The 
Street* — a  highly  praised  and  definitive  vol- 
ume on  revolutionary  tactic*  and  strategies, 
published  by  Western  Islands.  Mr.  Allen,  a 
former  instructor  of  both  history  and  E:ng- 
llah.  Is  active  In  antl-Communlst  and  other 
humanitarian  causes.  Now  a  film  writer,  au- 
thor, and  Journalist,  he  Is  a  ContrlbuUng 
Editor  to  American  Opinion.  Mr.  Allen  Is  also 
nationally  celebrated  as  a  lecturer,  t 

Sex  education  In  tlie  school*  1*  not  new. 
Most  high  school*  have  for  yeark  conducted 
courses  which  teach  the  biological  fact*  of 
life.  What  1*  new  I*  that  tb«*«  are  now 
sneered  at  by  sex  educationist*  a*  "plumbing 
courses."  Inadequate  for  "modern  social 
needs."  What  Is  needed,  we  are  told,  la  a  Jet- 
age  "sex  educaUon"  which  really  gets  down 
to  the  nitty  gritty. 

And  that  1*  Ju*t  what  we  are  getting. 

A*  the  Saturday  Evening  Po*t  related  l>e- 
fore  It*  recent  demlae.  the  "sex-education" 
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program*  which  are  now  "mushrooming  all 
over  the  country  are  newer  than  the  new 
math.  .  .  .  America  seem*  to  have  suddenly 
discovered  an  urgent  need  for  universal  sex 
education — from  kindergarten  through  high 
school,  some  enthusiast*  in*i*t — and  Is  gal- 
loping off  In  all  directions  at  once  to  meet 
It."  The  Post  trumpeted  that  fifty  percent  of 
public  and  parochial  schools  are  now  provid- 
ing the  glories  of  academic  sexuality,  and 
that  at  the  present  rate  the  figure  will  past; 
seventy  percent  within  a  year. 

Nothing  happens  in  a  vacuum,  and  the 
educationists'  sex  explosion  would  not  be 
laklng  place  unless  a  great  deal  of  influence, 
organization,  and  money  were  being  poured 
Into  its  promotion  from  somewhere.  It  is. 
The  organization  behind  the  new  "sex  edu- 
caUon" now  sweeping  the  nation  Is 
S.I.E.C.U.S..  Sex  Information  and  Education 
Council  of  the  United  States.  (Pronounced, 
seek  us.)  As  the  Post  noted.  "Among  the 
organizations  shaping  the  structure  of  Amer- 
ican sex  education,  by  far  the  most  Influen- 
tial Is  8.I,E.C.U.S  •■  McCall's  puts  It  this  way: 
"Today's  atmosphere  In  sex  education  can- 
not be  described  without  mention  of  a  high- 
\oltage.  nonprofit  organlzaUon  called 
S.I.E.C.U.3..  which  Is  without  doubt  the 
single  most  Important  force  In  sparking  sex 
education  In  our  schools.  .  .  ."  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  records  that  "S.I.E.C.U.S.  re- 
poru  fifty  to  seventy  Inquiries  a  week  from 
schools,  churches,  and  other  organlzatloivi 
seeking  guidance  on  sex  education." 

A  leaflet  distributed  by  the  NaUonal  Edu- 
cation Association  describes  S.I.E.C.U.S.  ns  u 
voluntary  health  agency  founded  In  New 
York  City.  In  1964.  to  provide  "assistance  to 
c-onunvinltles  and  schools  wishing  to  embark 
on  sex  education  programs.  S.I.E.C.U.S.  will 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  research  and  edu- 
caUon in  MX.  as  a  source  of  Information 
about  sex  education  In  the  schools,  and  as  n 
public  forum  where  consideration  of  various 
aspects  of  man's  sexuality  can  be  carried  out 
in  dignified  and  objective  fashion." 

The  tax-free  S.I.E.C.U.S.  organization  op- 
erates largely  from  foundation  grant* — which 
means  that  American  taxpayers  are  ultimate- 
ly footing  the  bill.  Those  who  write  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare concerning  "sex  education"  are  now  ad- 
vised to  contact  S.I.E.C.U.S.  The  Department 
c)(  HEW  is  also  putting  your  money  where 
Its  commitment  Is.  and  In  1967  granted  tl.5 
million  to  support  the  new  "sex  education" 
programs  in  thirteen  school  districts.  In  addi- 
tion, officers  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
have  served,  or  are  serving,  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  S.I  E.C.U.S. 

Chief  torchbearer  for  S.I.E.C.U.8.  la  Dr. 
Mary  Calderone.  the  organization's  Executive 
Director— referred  to  by  McCall's  as  the  Com- 
mauder-ln-Chlef  of  "sex  education"  forces. 
Since  the  Commander-in-Ctilef'*  attitudes 
must  of  necessity  be  reflected  In  the  choice  of 
materials  for  the  S.I.E.C.U.S.  program  we  are 
nil  required  to  subsidize,  her  views  have 
undergone  close  scrutiny  by  concerned  par- 
ents. Dr.  Calderone  has.  for  example,  often 
made  clear  her  commitment  to  the  "New 
Morality" — a*  old  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
In  speaking  to  330  boys  at  Blair  Academy  lu 
New  Jersey.  S.I.E.C.U.S.  Director  Calderone 
commented:  "What  Is  sex  for?  It's  for 
fun  .  .  .  for  wonderful  sensation.  .  .  .  Sex 
Is  not  something  you  turn  off  like  a  faucet. 
If  you  do.  It's  unhealthy."  And.  she  con- 
tinued: "We  need  new  values  to  establish 
wtien  and  how  we  should  have  sexual  experi- 
ences." 

What  sort  of  "new  value*"? 

According  to  Look  magazine,  when  a  stu- 
dent a«ked:  "What  1*  your  opinion  of  pre- 
marital sex  relations  among  teenagers?"  Mrs. 
Calderone  snapped  back:  "What's  yours?  No- 
body from  on  high  (Godj  determines  this. 
You  determine  It.  .  .  .1  dont  believe  .  .  . 
the  old  'Thou  Shalt  Nets'  apply  any  more." 

She  certainly  doesn't. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


In  Seventeen  magazine,  the  S.I.E.C.U^. 
Executive  DU-ector  claimed  "sex  is  not  the 
w^atlve  of  ChrUtlanlty."  and  the  Satur- 
dav  Evening  Post  quotes  her  as  declaring  that 
sexual  "do's  and  don'ts"  cannot  be  Imposed 
on  "he  young.  After  telling  her  youthful  audi- 
ence* that  "there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
correlation  between  premarital  sex  and  suc- 
cess in  marriage."  she  regularly  leaves  the 
decision  of  premarital  Intercourse  up  to  the 
gund^  of  her  young  listeners.  The  Boston 
Globe  of  December  6.  1968.  quotes  her  a* 
telling  a  blushing  audience  of  five  hundred 

•^'^^^Tqtes^rn^^f^f'i^  beyond  'WIU  I  go 
to  bed?'  and  It's  one  you  muat  answer  for 
yourselves.  You  boys  may  know  a  girl  is 
Uyslcally  ready,  but  you  have  to  ««*  your- 
Uive«:  'Am  I  ready  to  take  the  responsibility 
to  say,  yea,  she  Is  ready  emotionally  and 
psychologically?'  " 

Though  described  by  Post  as  a  Joan  of 
Arc  for  "sex  education,"  Dr.  Calderone  is 
more  often  referred  to  as  "a  sweet-faced 
silvery-haired  grandmother"  who  shocks 
audiences  by  using  i°^^-^^^^' J°^'^f^J^ 
make  her  point.  Her  motto  Is  "teU  them 
everything  and  UU  them  early."  According  to 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"Contrary  to  the  views  of  most  child 
Dsychoanalysts,  Dr.  Calderone  holds  that  sex 
education  should  start  In  the  nuraeiy. 
Around  the  age  of  three  the  child  should 
.assimilate  such  knowledge,  along  with  the 
correct  terminology  such  as  The  penis  of  the 
father  Is  made  to  carry  the  sperm  Into  the 
mother  through  the  vagina.'  Kindergarten 
teachers  should  then  Impart  additional  clini- 
cal details." 

That's  right,  kindergarten  teachers! 
As  you  might  expect,  the  S.I.E.C.U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  also  has  very  progressive 
Ideas  concerning  homosexuality.  As  she  is 
fond  of  telling  youngsters:  "Almost  evei^- 
body  has  some  attraction  to  people  of  the 
same  sex.  .1  cannot  condemn  It.""  Every 
boy  In  an  urban  environment,  she  says,  "Is 
Kolng  to  have  a  homosexual  advance  made 
to  him,  and  therefore  he  should  understand 
what  It  Is  and  what  his  attitude  about  It 
and  about  himself  should  be." 

\nd  what  should  that  attitude  be?  Con- 
cerning homosexuals,  the  S.I.E.C.U.S.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief smirks  to  boys  In  her  lec- 
tures: "...  you  owe  that  person  your  respon- 
slblUty  and  understanding,  even  If  you  don  t 
share  his  conviction  "  Dr.  Calderone  adds, 
sadly  that  "it  wUl  be  some  time  before  homo- 
sexuality receives  general  acceptance."  Un- 
less of  course,  her  "educational"  efforts  on 
behalf   of   S.I.E.C.U.S.   are   successful. 

If  Dr.  Mary  Calderone  is  the  Joan  of  Arc 
of  the  school-sex  revolution.  Dr.  Lester  Kir- 
kendall  Professor  of  Family  Life  at  Oregon 
Stote  University,  and  a  member  of  the 
SI  EC  US.  Board  of  Directors,  Is  its  Pled 
piper  Dr.  Klrkendall,  a  proUflc  author  of  sex 
books  and  magazine  articles  about  every 
conceivable  sexual  foible,  will  never  be  ac- 
cused of  being  an  old  fuddy-duddy  by  even 
the  hlppiest  of  the  pornopollOclans.  Still. 
Klrkendall  Is  referred  to  by  Reader's  Digest 
as  "without  question,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected authorities  In  the  whole  field  of  sex 
education  and  family  life."  He  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  Digest,  'helped  to  create  today  s 
new  generation  of  sex  educators." 

Lester  Klrkendall  says  he  believes  that  if 
present  trends  continue,  premarital  inter- 
course will  almost  certainly  increase.'  But, 
the  Professor  adds,  he  doesn't  feel  this  is 
necessarily  bad.  He  writes  In  Sex  And  Our 
Society  that  If  couples  "do  experiment  with 
=ex  only  to  have  their  relaUonshlp  flounder, 
their  honest  efforts  to  understand  and  be 
responsible  to  one  another  may  well  have 
been  more  gain  than  loss."" 

Like  Mrs.  Calderone,  S.I.E.C.U.S.  director 
Klrkendall  Is  not  "hung  up"  with  tiie  reli- 
gious and  moral  foundations  of  sex.  He  is. 
In  fact,  a  past  director  of  the  anti-rellglous 


American  Humanist  Association,  and  ha* 
written  in  its  magazine  that  moraUty  cannot 
be  found  in  the  context  of  'supeniftura^'*™ 
or  a  .upematural  deity."  Instead,  be  df^"*" 
hi*  religion  as  a  "respect  for  and  a  belief  In 
people,  and  a  concern  for  true  brotherhood 
kmong  men.""  Just  as  KlrkendaU  reject*  God 
for  "people.""  he  also  rejects  patriotism,  actu- 
ally going  so  far  as  to  brand  defense  of  one  s 
country  as  immoral.  In  "Searching  for  the 
Roots  Of  Moral  Decisions.""  he  virrltes: 

A  tremendous  feeling  of  jiational  unity .  a 
sense  of  closeness,  good  will,  and  harmony 
may  result  from  fearing  another  natwn  or 
from  the  effort  of  trying  to  destroy  another 
nation.   Such   unity  .  .  .  is  immoral. 

Another  founder  of   S.I.E.C.U.S.— and   its 
lonittlme  Treasurer— is  Isadore  Rubin.  He  too 
shVijes  Dr.  Klrkendall's  rejection  of  patriot- 
ism  Rubin  was  on  May  3,  1955  Identified  In 
sworn  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amertcan  Activlttes  as  a  niember 
of  the   Communist  Party  by  Mrs.  J^"Wred 
Blauvelt.  an  undercover  operative  within  the 
communist  Party  for  the  New  York  Pol^e 
Department.  Rubin  was  subsequent  y  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Teacher  News,  published  by 
the  New  York  Teachers  Union— which  was 
ex^U^from  the  AJ'.L.^.I.O.  when  It  was 
found  to  be  controlled  by  the  Communists. 
So  total  was  his  commitment  to  the  Reds 
that  he  even  had  to  be  dismissed  from  his 
jOb  as  a  teacher  In  New  York  City  because 
of  his  refusal  to  deny  his  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party. 

In    addition   to    his    subversive    work    for 
SIECUS.    Comrade  Rubin  now  edits   the 
notorious     Sexology     magazme.     Although 
SIECUS.  proclaims  that  one  of  Its  purposes 
Is   to   counter   exploitation   of  sex,   its  own 
officers  are  Involved  In  the  wildest  sort  of 
sex    exploitation.    Rubln"s    pulpy    Sexolog> 
magazine  dwells  on  sex  sensationalism,  with 
lurid   pictures  of   men  and   women   in  the 
most    intimate    positions,    presenting    crass 
articles  deaUng  with  the  worst  sort  of  per- 
version. Examples  of  features  in  ««n\  ^f 
sues  include:  "Can  Humans  Breed  With  Ani- 
mals? ""    and     "Witchcraft    And    Sex— 1968. 
and  ""The  First  Sadists.""  and  "Wife  Swapping 
In  Naples."  and  "My  Double  Sex  Life  (the 
story  of  a  bisexual) ."  and  "Gangs  That  Hunt 
Down  Queers.""  and  "Why  I  Like  Homosexual 
Men  "    and    "Unusual    Sex    Demands,'     ad 
nameam.  In  addition,  Sexology  also  features 
film   reviews   of   the   latest  "adult  movies, 
carries   advertisements  for  rank  sex   books 
and  has  published  its  own  titillating  work 
on  Transvestism. 

Mr  Rubln"s  Sexology  periodical  has  for 
years  been  available  at  certain  seedy  stores 
kround  the  country  (often  from  behind  the 
counter,  with  the  pages  stapled  together). 
but  bigger  and  better  things  are  In  store  for 
the  magazine.  Speaking  in  December  of  1968 
to  a  group  of  educators  at  an  Institute  on 
•sex  education  "  sponsored  by  the  Int«m:i- 
tlonal  Business  Machines  Corporation.  S.I.E.- 
CUS."s  Lester  Klrkendall  revealed  that 
Sexology  is  currently  being  revised  with  a 
different  cover  and  titles  so  it  can  be  used  m 

"'Now!*Mt  "this:  Dr.  Lester  Klrkendall  serves 
with  Communist  Isadore  Rubin  as  an  Editor 
of  Sexology  magazine.  Also  °f  *»»««*««  .f 
this  pornographic  sheet  are  S.I.E.C.U.S.  di- 
rectors William  Genne.  John  Money,  and 
Warden  Pomery.  „  ,  , 

Another  of  those  iKboring  wiih  Communist 
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Isadore  Rubin  and  his  fellow  pornographers 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  S.I.E.C.IJ.8.  Is 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Koontz,  the  newly  elected 
President  of  the  mUllon-member  National 
Education  Association.'  The  radically  Leftist 
Mrs.  Koontz  urges  teachers  to  ".  .  organize, 
agitate,  and  strike."  In  paraphrasing  the 
Communist  Black  Panthers  to  call  lor 
"Teacher  Power,""  she  explains:  "We  cannot 
teach  democracy  and  Ignore  what  i^ 
wrong  •"  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that 

N  E  A  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  promoting 
S  i  E  C  U.S.  throughout  the  nation,  and  that 
Mary  Calderone  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  N.E.A.  Journal.  .  „„,  w,, 

Earlier  we  mentioned  Sexology  staffer  Wil- 
liam Genne— a  director,  founder,  and  officer 
of  S  I  E  C  U  S.  who  calls  himself  "Reverend 
and  is  Director  of  the  Commission  =  on  Mui  - 
ria-'e  and  Family  Life  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  The  "Reverend""  Genne  wio 
offers     the     view     that     those     "ho     think 
•Wherever    healing    t.\kes    place,    Christ    t^ 
present,   no   matter   what   the   Church   says 
about  fornication,"  has  quite  a  background 
himself.  la  addition   to  his  consultation  In 
pornography   at    Sexology,   the  files   of    th 
House   Committee   on   Un-American   Ac^iU- 
ties  record  that  Genne  has  affillat^  himself 
with  such  Communist  Fronts  as  the  Stock- 
holm Peace  Petition,   the  World  Peace  Ap- 
peal   the  National  Committee  to  Repeal  the 
McCarran  Act.  the   Committee  for  Peaceful 
Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  etc 

^en  there  is  S.I.E.C.U.S.  director  WiU'am 
Masters,  who  published  vrtth  Virginia  E. 
Johnson  the  best-selling  Human  Sexual  Re- 
sponse. That  incredible  volume  records  Dr. 
Masters'  studies  in  intercourse  and  atito- 
manlpulation  of  694  persons.  M^stere  had 
no  qualms  about  employing  unmarued  sub- 
jects to  perform  before  the  cameras  for  this 
Subsequently  popularized  study  of  inter- 
course, and  used  an  artificial  plastic  phallus 
which  recorded  female  responses  The 
SIECUS  director  was  quoted  In  Piayooy 
(May.   1968 »    describing  the  tortuous  device 

"^"The  equipment  can  be  adjusted  for  phys- 
ical variations  In  size,  weight  and  vaginal 
development.  The  rate  and  depth  of  pen,  e 
thrust  is  initiated  and  controlled  complete^ 
by  the  responding  individual." 

The  immediate  past-President  of  S.I.E.- 
CU.S.  is  sociologist  David  Mace  who  stated 
his  case  for  the  "New  Morality"  In  the  April. 
1968.  issue  of  Sexology  as  follows: 

•The  simple  fact  is  that  through  mobt  of 
our  history  in  Western  Christendom  we  have 
b^ed  our  standards  of  sexual  behavior  on 
Demises  that  are  now  totally  insupport- 
^b!^n  the  folklore  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and^n  the  musings  of  medieval  monks, 
concepts  that  are  simply  o'>sole*e_ 

The    current    President    of    S.I.E.C.U.fa.    ii> 
Lester  D^n^er    said  to  be  the  former  Puo- 
ushe/  ^^ulpu   Digest^  ^'rTn^e    pS 
Book    Club,    and    President    of    the    P"lP'\ 
Irei    Ctiilouslv.  Donlger's  autobiographlca 
not^lu  w"o"   WHO  in  World  Jeu-rj,  does  not 
mentl^  his  Protestant  ptibUshlng  business 
^d  hThas   variously   listed  his  birthplace 
nsRaczkl    Poland,  and  Vienna,  Austria.  'We 
do  know  that  ihe  Great  Seek   [New  YorkI 
NeiTs  of  February  14,  1947,  carried  an  ariacle 
entUl^     "US-USSR    Committee    Announces 
Mwt  S."  which  reported  that  a  forum  would 


■Klrkendall,  according  to  the  Anaheim 
Bulletin  of  December  19, 1968,  ridiculed  those 
at  the  I B  M.-sponsored  sex  institute  who 
noted  that  Isadore  Rubin  was  identified  as  a 
communist  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  "Rubin,  said  Klrk- 
endaU, -only  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Daily 
Worker  "  The  sworn  testimony  of  the  New 
York  detective  who  was  In  the  same  Red 
cell  as  Comrade  Rubl»  contradicts  Dr.  Kirk- 
endall's  claim. 


^Mrs  Koontz  has  just  been  named  by 
PresJfent  Nixon  to  he..d  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

^SIECUS.   dU-ector   Calderone   is   also   a 
member  of  that  N.C.C.  Commission. 

*  Listed  as  sponsors  of  S.I.E.C.U.b.  s  secouu 
annual^lnner  were  the  notorioi«  Hugh  Hef- 
ner of  Playboy,  John  Cowles  of  Look,  Sec- 
rewry  of  State  and  Mrs.  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Nami:ra°'Leftist  Stewart  Mott  ( heir  to  a  G-M. 
fortune)  best-selling  author  Vance  Packara. 
St^t^  ii«x;kefeuer,  and  James  Warburg  of 
the   international    banking   family. 
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b«  ta*ld  under  Um  Mpic«a  of  the  Orcmt  Neck 
Cociunltto*  of  Um  Communtot  N»Uon*l 
Council  ot  AnierlcAn-Sovt«t  PrleiuUbip,  Inc. 
Amonc  tbOM  ■cbeduled  to  app«*r  wm  Jeaalcs 
Smltb.  wife  of  Oowimunlet  Party  attorney 
John  Abt  and  widow  of  Communlat  Hal 
Ware  of  the  notorious  Soviet  spy  ring  called 
the  Ware  Cell.  Mn.  Abt  waa  editor  of  RtutUt 
Today.  The  arttcle  stated  that  UckeU  for  the 
Council  *  affair  were  obtainable  from  Mrs. 
Rita  Donlcar,  wife  of  SI.E.C.US  President 
Leator  Doolcer. 

rmAnroto  roa  illictt  sn 

The  philosophy,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  of 
the  above  olBclals  of  S.I.E.C.U.S.  have  been 
projected  Into  the  currlculiim  It  recommends 
for  oxir  schools.  The  SI  ECO  3.  program  Is 
mor*  than  Jiut  education.  After  all.  It  Isn't 
any  good  to  know  what,  if  you  don't  know 
bow.  And  how  requires  training  In  the  re- 
quired "sex  skUU."  As  S.I.EC.U.S.  Study 
Oulde  Number  1  states: 

.  .  the  time-tested  principles  accepted 
in  other  areas  of  education  must  be  sup- 
plied: to  equip  youngsters  with  the  skills, 
knowledge  and  attitudes  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  intelligent  choices  and  deci- 
sions." 

To  buttl>n  a  "sex  education"  program  with 
fotBerol  'Mtiout  morality  would,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  S.I.E.C.U  S..  simply  muddy  the  water 
In  teaching  children  to  express  their  "sex- 
uality." According  to  the  S.I.E.C.US.  Study 
Guide:  "Sex  education  must  be  thought  of 
as  being  education — not  moral  Indoctrina- 
tion. Attempting  to  indoctrinate  young  peo- 
ple with  a  set  of  rigid  rules  and  ready-made 
formulas  Is  doomed  to  failure  In  a  period  of 
transition  and  conflict."  More  specifically, 
wben  Esther  Schultz  of  S.I.E.C.U.S.  listed  In 
Re<lbook  the  qualifications  for  ''sex  educa- 
tion" teachers,  ahe  emphatically  noted:  'He 
must  not  be  a  moralist." 

Not  tolerating  moralists.  S  I.E.C.U.S.  nat- 
urally makes  no  Judgments  on  perversion. 
And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Leftist 
S  I.E.C.U.S.  propagandists,  why  should  It?  As 
one  of  the  S.I.E.C.U.S.  Informational  bro- 
chures states:  "It  Is  not  the  Job  of  any  rol- 
untftry  health  organization,  which  S.I.E.- 
C.U.S. Is,  to  make  moral  judgments; 
3  I.E.C.U.S.  can  be  neither  for  nor  against 
Illegitimacy,  homosexuality,  premarital  sex — 
nor  any  other  manifestation  of  human  sexual 
phenomena."  When  little  George  asks  about 
homosexuality,  or  little  Betty  inquires  about 
having  children  out  of  wedlock,  you  Just 
know  that  you  want  their  teacher  to  follow 
^.I.E.C.U.S.  procedures  and  remain  neutral. 
We  wouldn't  want  any  "moral"  judgments, 
After  all.  Such  judgments  might  warp  the 
little  psyches  of  our  children! 

A  gtildlng  theme  throughout  S.I.E.C.U.S. 
material  seems  to  be  to  release  students  from 
any  Inhibitions,  or  feelings  of  guilt  or  con- 
science, about  Illicit  sexual  activity.  The 
SI.E.C.U.S.  Study  Guide  Number  5  begins: 
"The  best  way  to  gain  Insight  Into  premari- 
tal sexual  standards  today  is  to  start  with 
the  realization  that  among  young  people  ab- 
stinence Is  not  the  only  nor  In  some  cases 
the  dominant  standard."  This  pamphlet 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
four  premarital  standards  In  use  today:  total 
abstinence:  the  double  standard:  affection- 
centered  relations:  and.  permissiveness  with- 
out affection.  Naturally.  S  I.E.C.U.S.  doesn't 
take  sides.  Instead,  the  Guide  tells  your  chil- 
dren: "The  choice  of  a  premarital  sexual 
standard  Is  a  personal  moral  choice,  and  no 
amount  of  facts  or  trends  can  'prove'  scien- 
tifically that  one  ought  to  choose  a  particular 
standard.  Thus,  the  Individual  la  In  a  sense 


■  This  organization  Is  described  by  the  fed- 
eral goremment's  Guide  To  Subversive  Or- 
gunUmtion*  as  being  "created  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  1943."  It  Is  cited  on  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganhmtlona  as  "subvenlve  and  Communist.'' 
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'free.' " — to  make  up  his  owa  morality  on 
the  spot. 

In  discussing  such  consequences  of  per- 
missiveness as  venereal  disease,  protnlsculty, 
and  lllegltUnacy,  Study  Quids  Number  ft 
drags  out  the  old  shell  game  and  assigns  the 
blame  to  parents: 

"The  dlSculUes  of  doing  anything  about 
the  consequences  of  greater  permissiveness 
become  apparent  when  one  realizes  that  our 
type  of  courtship  Inevitably  Involves  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  such  consequences.  The  same 
parents  who  decry  the  consequences  favor  a 
free  courtship  system — a  system  that  encour- 
ages permissiveness  Even  more  paradoxical 
Is  the  stress  parents  place  on  love  as  the  basis 
for  marriage  and  happiness.  The  research 
findings  on  female  permissiveness  indicate 
that  love  Is  a  key  factor  promoting  sexual 
Intercourse.  Thus,  the  more  parenu  stress 
love  the  more  their  daughters  will  engage  In 
coitus." 

Got  that,  parents?  Stress  permissiveness 
and  your  children  will  find  themselves  In 
trouble,  or  stress  an  abiding  love  and  things 
win  be  even  worse  Either  way.  you  are  to 
simply  surrender  your  children  to  the  In- 
doctrination and  "skill"  provided  In  the 
schools  by  Comrade  Rubin  and  the  Leftist 
pornographers  of  S.I.E.C.U.S. 

Many  parents  have  concluded  that  the 
S  I.E.C.U.S.  stand  on  ntasturbatlon  verges  on 
advocacy  of  It  as  a  salutary  pastime.  Dr.  War- 
ren Johnson  of  Sexology  fame.  Informs  sev- 
enth-graders in  the  S  I  E  C.U  S.  Study  Guide 
Number  3: 

"Most  students  have  some  experience  with 
this  activity  (masturbation),  sometimes  be- 
fore puberty,  although  many  of  them  are  un- 
familiar with  the  word:  masturbation.  They 

hear  It  called It  is  an  almost 

vinlversal  practice  among  healthy  boys  and 
Is  also  a  common,  but  not  so  frequent  habit 
In  girls  .  .  .  Prom  the  medical  point  of 
view  It  Is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  commonly  quoted  medical  conse- 
quences of  masturbation  are  almost  entirely 
fictitious  .  .  .  Any  harm  resulting  from 
masturbation,  according  to  the  best  medical 
authorities.  Is  likely  to  be  caused  by  worry 
or  a  sense  of  guilt  due  to  misinformation." 

Dr.  Johnson  even  tells  us  who  the  bad 
guys  are  in  our  society  causing  all  of  these 
feelings  of  guilt.  Ready?  It  is  the  churches. 

Who  says  so? 

Why,  the  authorities  at  S  I  j:.C.U.S.  say  so. 
The  Study  Guide  relates: 

"Moreover,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
In  our  society  moat  religious  groups  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  practice  (masturba- 
tionj.  and  It  is  quite  difficult  for  boys  and 
girls  to  practice  It  and  not  feel  some  sense 
of  guilt  or  fear." 

Got  that?  "Guilt  and  fear"  are  a  product 
of  the  chturches.  and  masturbation  Is  "uni- 
versal" and  "healthy." 

In  the  past,  young  people  were  encour- 
aged to  work  off  their  nervous  energy 
through  athletics,  study,  dancing,  and  other 
wholesome  activities.  Now  we  have  the 
Leftists  of  S.I  J:.C  U.S.  working  In  the  schools 
to  tell  our  teachers  that  masturbation  is  a 
healthier  outlet.  Page  eighteen  of  Study 
Guide  Number  3  maintains : 

"As  a  general  rule,  parents  and  adults  con- 
cerned with  youth  are  best  advised  to  dis- 
regard evidence  of  private  masturbation  In 
Juveniles,  not  to  look  for  It  nor  to  try  to 
prevent  it  directly  or  even  Indirectly  by 
attempting  to  divert  the  youngster's  atten- 
tion to  other  activities.  In  adulthood,  as  well 
as  In  childhood,  masturbation  by  Individuals 
In  private  Is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  means  of  releasing 
sexual  tension." 

According  to  S.I.E.C.U.S..  not  only  is  this 
practice  not  harmful.  It  actually  performs 
a  positive  function  of  building  manly  self- 
confidence.  The  Study  Guide  remarks,  "Dur- 
ing adolescence,  masttirbatlon  and  Its 
attendant  fantasies  may  not  only  be  a  means 
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of  releasing  sex  tensions,  but  often  serve 
as  p*rt  of  the  adotascent  struggle  to  achieve 
a  sense  of  Identity  and  a  sexual  self-image." 

In  addition  to  preparing  study  guides, 
S.I.B.C.U.S.  publishes  a  quarterly  news- 
letter expounding  iu  philosophy  and  recom- 
mending films,  books,  and  articles  In  the 
field  of  sexology;  It  reprints  articles  that  It 
judges  particularly  valuable:  and,  it  Issues 
new  reading  lists  of  sex  books.  Included  In 
the  reprints  are  articles  from  Communist 
Isadore  Rubin's  grisly  Sexology  magazine. 
And,  among  the  books  recommended  are 
such  erotica  as  Prostitution  In  Europe  And 
The  Americas,  Unmarried  Love,  Women's 
Prisons,  and  Sex  And  The  Social  Structure. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  educational 
tools  being  used  In  "sex  education"  courses 
is  a  slide-film  called  How  Babies  Are  Made, 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  S.I.E.C.U.S.  This 
film,  which  Is  recommended  for  grades  kin- 
dergarten through  six.  uses  papler-mach^ 
models  to  teach  sexual  reproduction.  While 
the  children  watch  the  film  the  teacher  reads 
the  narrative  which  describes  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  adult,  medically  accurate  terms. 

One  slide,  which  shows  two  dogs  copu- 
lating, carries  this  dialogue:  "When  a  father 
dog  wants  to  send  his  sperm  into  a  mother 
dog.  he  climbs  on  her  back.  .  .  ."  The  film 
then  shows  human  male  and  female  anat- 
omy. Indicates  how  a  baby  is  produced,  and 
ends  with  an  optional  slide  showing  a  man 
and  woman  In  bed  with  the  narrative:  "You 
have  already  learned  how  a  father's  sperm 
meets  and  fertilizes  a  mother's  egg  to  create 
a  new  baby.  To  do  this,  they  He  down  facing 
each  other. . . 

One  such  film  set,  used  In  a  Westchester 
County  elementary  school,  shows  dogs  copu- 
lating— followed  by  a  htunan  couple  under 
bed  sheets — as  a  recorded  voice  explains: 
"Mummy  and  Daddy  are  doing  the  same 
things  the  dogs  do." 

As  part  of  its  educational  program 
S.I.E.C.U.S.  cooperates  with  a  number  of 
other  Leftist  efforts  in  the  sexology  field. 
For  example,  S.I.E.C.U.S.  lists  Barney  Rosset 
of  the  notorious  Grove  Press  as  a  source  of 
Information.  Rosset  has  been  in  court  many 
times  over  his  publication  of  pornography 
and  was  the  subject  of  an  article  In  the 
January  25,  1969  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Poet,  entitled  "How  to  Pubrsh  Dirty* 
Books  for  Ftm  and  Profit  "  The  Post  revealed 
that  Mr.  Rosset  relinquished  his  'fiery 
pacifism"  when  Hitler  broke  his  pact  with 
Stalin  and  attacked  Russia.  With  Mother 
Russia  In  trouble.  Barney  Joined  the  Army. 
(Yes,  ours:) 

Besides  pornography,  Rosset  also  special- 
izes In  books  glorifying  Communism — such 
as  Reminiscences  by  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara, 
Edgar  Snow's  Red  Star  Over  China,  and 
Communist  Kim  Phllby's  My  Silent  War.  Not 
surprisingly,  S.I.E.C.U.S.  has  even  run  adver- 
tisements In  Rosset's  lewd  Evergrreen  Review. 

The  S.IJ:.C.U.S.  organization  has  also  run 
Its  ads  m  the  disgusting  Nude  Living  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  Elysium  Institute.  Al- 
though S.I.E.C.U.S.  proclaims  Itself  against 
"sexual  exploitation,"  and  claims  It  wishes 
to  "dignify  human  sexuality,"  It  has  picked 
another  strange  bedfellow  In  the  Elysium  In- 
stitute— whose  specialty  is  perversion  and 
pornography  dressed  up  as  "health"  fadlsm 
and  "scientific  Inquiry."  Elysium's  magazines 
are  composed  mostly  of  photographs  of  nude 
men  and  women  In  sickening  sexual  posi- 
tions, photographed  from  angles  clearly  de- 
signed to  attract  the  pervert.  They  promote 
everything  from  necrophilia  to  nude  Satan- 
Ism  and  are  frankly  t>eyond  description  by  a 
normal  human  being. 

Of  course,  those  magazines  published  by 
Elysium  contain  a  page  which  lists  the  In- 
stitute's connection  with  S.I.E.C.U.S.  and 
others  of  the  "growing  number  of  organi- 
zations In  this  country  which  are  concerned 
as  is  the  Institute,  with  seeking  means  to 
man's  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual 


development  In  an  emvlronment  of  openness, 
undeirtMMimg  and  toleranoe."  • 

Among  the  books  recommended  by 
siECUS  as  source  material  Is  Situation 
Fthic*—The  NetD  Uorality  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Fletcher.  Fletcher  has  been  a  member  of 
Thirty  organizations  cited  by  the  federal  gov - 
ernmentkrcommunlst  Fronts.  Herbert  Phll- 
brlck.  former  undercover  operative  for  the 
FBI  testified  that  "Joe  Fletcher  worked 
with  us  on  Communist  Party  projects  and  on 
Tn  enormous  number  of  tasks."  Needless  to 
s^y  Dr.  Fletcher  thinks  the  "New  Morality  " 
IS  simply  glorious.  »,w-,. 

The  recordings  and  books  of  OrJ^^^'J 
Ellis  are  also  recommended  by  8J.e.o.uj3. 
Ellis,  a  much-married  former  used-car  sales- 
man who  obtained  his  Ph.D.  late  In  life,  is 
.mother  "New  Moralist."  He  '^ Jl""!*^,  '" 
Life  magazine  as  observing:  "I  certainly 
agree  thSt  if  we  are  ever  to  become  at  all 

^tlonal  about  our  "y***""  »'  *»**,\'J«  Ji°^ 
marriage,  the  double  standard  will  have 
to  go.  However,  it  seems  to  me  *»»»*<««  °i 
the  main  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  »tand^rd 
is  to  encourage  premarital  sex  relations  today 
During  the  1930.  Ellis  tnmslated  Das 
Kapital  for  the  lay  reader.  In  his  book.  The 
case  Against  Religion,  he  writes:  -The  rel  - 
glous  person  sells  his  soul,  surrenders  his 
own  basic  urges  and  pleasure  so  that  he 
^  feel  comfortable  with  this  heavenly 
helper  that  he  himself  has  Invented.  Religion, 
then,  is  needless  inhibition." 

In  a  8  I E  C  U.S.- recommended  book.  The 
AmerUsan  Sexual  Tragedy.  EUU  castigates 
•men  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  form 
of  sex  activity  but  coitus "  as  "probably  fet- 
ishlstlcally  attached  to  this  idea. "  The  effect 
of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ellis  on  our  children 
can  only  be  called  calculated  and  sick. 

Anthropologist  Ashley  Montagu,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  S.I.E.C.US.  Board  of  Consultants, 
is  another  whose  materials  are  recommended 
to  schools  by  8.I.B.C.UB.  writing  In  the  Phi 
Delta  Kappan,  Montagu  visualizes  a  future  in 

which:  ,        ^      .,„ 

"Youna  unmarried  indtriduals  who  are 
suffleiently  responsible  will  be  able,  in  the 
nctp  dispensation,  to  enter  into  responsible 
sexual  relationships  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  morally  acceptable  and  reciprocally  bene- 
naal  manner,  which  will  help  the  partici- 
pants to  become  more  fuUy  developed  hu- 
man beings  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
stood  a  chance  of  becoming." 

As  a  S  I  E.C.U.3.  authority.  Montagu  even 
views  the  de-mascullnlzation  of  American 
men  with  forthright  approval:  'The  8»»ort- 
slghted  'viewers  vrtth  alarm'  will  be  rele- 
eated  to  their  proper  places  when  what  they 
so  wrongheadedly  deplore,  namely,  the  al- 
leged feminization  of  men  and  the  aU^ed 
nuwcullnlzatlon  of  women,  are  discovered  to 
be  advances  In  the  right  rather  than  In  the 
wrong  direction." 

HKKE    IT   COMES 

The  SI  ECU .8.  program  which  has  been 
described  by  the  national  press  as  the  model 
effort  in  community  "sex  education  Is  be- 
ing committed  In  the  schools  of  Anaheim, 
California.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  called 
it  a  S  I.E.C.U£.  show  window."  In  Anaheim, 
32  000  students  from  seventh  through  twelfth 
grades  get  six  weeks  of  coeducational  "sex 
education"  yearly ' 


« Some  of  those  wildly  LefUst  efforts  with 
which  Elysium  exchanges  information  (in  ad- 
dition to  SJ.E.O.U.S.)  are  the  University  of 
Humanism.  InsUtute  of  RaUonal  Living,  In- 
stitute lor  Sex  Research,  Paclflca  Foundation, 
Joan  Baez'  InsUtute  lor  the  Study  of  Non- 
violence, Sexual  Freedom  League,  and  the 
Underground  Press  Syndicate. 

■  Because  the  elementary  school  Is  a  sep- 
arate system  and  has  not  yet  adopted  the 
program,  children  In  the  kindergarten  thru 
sixth  grade  have  thus  far  been  deprived  of 
S.I.E.C.U.S.  sex  in   Anaheim. 
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Sally  WlUlams,  who  supervisee  the  Fam- 
ily Life  and  Sex  Education  program  at  Ana- 
helm  is  on  the  S.I.E.C.U.S.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  Dr.  Esther  Schultz  of  8.I.K.C.U.8. 
helped  to  develop  the  Anaheim  program, 
which  relies  heavily  on  S.I.E.C.U.S.  materials. 
Yet,  strangely,  both  SI.E.C.U.S.  and  the 
School  DUtrlct,  headed  by  Superintendent 
Paul  W  Cook,  steadfastly  maintain  that 
Anaheim  has  nothing  to  do  with  S.I.E.C.U.S. 
Apparently  it  is  felt  that  the  Leftists  and 
ponTographers  of  S.I.E.C.U.S.  are  vulnerable 
to  criticism  and  that  it  is  best  to  provide  the 
program  while  doing  everything  possible  to 
avoid  the  label.  Certainly  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  wasn't  fooled  about  who  Is  run- 
ning  the   show — nor   Is   anyone  else. 

The  Anaheim  scheme  has  stimulated  op- 
position in  the  form  of  a  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee formed  by  Mrs.  Janet  Townsend  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Howe,  now  a  committed  activist,  is 
typical  of  the  Committee  members.  She  be- 
came upset  at  what  was  going  on  In  her  son  s 
eleventh  grade  "sex  education"  class  when 
she  learned  that  the  teacher  asked  young 
Howe  what  he  would  do  if  he  discovered  his 
son  masturbating.  That  was  a  little  too  much 
for  thU  courageous  youngster,  and  he  walked 
out  of  the  class.  Mrs.  Howe  told  me : 

"You  wouldn't  believe  some  of  the  reports 
we  get  from  parents  about  these  classM. 
One  young  man  became  so  upset  at  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  a  homosexual, 
after  the  way  the  subject  was  treated  in  his 
eighth  grade  class,  that  Ms  parents  had  to 
send  him  to  a  psychiatrist  to  calm  his  fears^ 
He  was  simply  a  normal  adolescent,  but  the 
sex  program  proved  too  much  for  him. 

In  addition  to  the  Citizens"  Committee,  the 
Anaheim  program  has  also  provoked  opposi- 
tion from  the  local  newspaper,  the  ^J^^exm 
Bulletin  which  has  an  old-fashioned  Editor 
bv  the  name  of  Sam  Campbell  who.  along 
with  the  reporter  John  Steinbacher.  has  not 
been  afraid  to  challenge  the  educational 
power  structure.  The  Bulletin  has  publlBhed 
literally  scores  of  letters  from  distraught 
parents.  Such  parental  objection  is  mush- 
rooming, and  far  from  confined  to  Anaheim. 
Here  for  example,  is  a  letter  of  November  27, 
1968,'  from  a  Mrs.  Erwln  Handel  to  the  Phoe- 
nix American : 

"We  just  received  our  Nov.  6  .  .  .  issue  of 
•The  American.'  I  noted  the  article  on  the 
front  page  about  sex  educaUon— which  might 
better  and  more  accurately  be  termed  "ob- 
scenity education'  in  the  Phoenix  schools. 

•We  just  moved  from  Phoenix— and  for 
that  reason.  We  have  a  12-year-old  son  who 
was  taught  this  smut  last  spring,  and  about 
9  weeks  thereafter  we  had  a  near  disaster  In 
our  home. 

"I  wftlked  m  and  caught  him  sexually 
molesUng  our  4-year-old  daughter.  He  had 
been  teught  all  about  intercourse  at  school 
.-ind  wanted  to  try  It  out'  on  his  sister.  (I 
caught  him  before  he  actuaUy  committed 
the  act.)  .        ^     , 

"Now.  teaching  young  kids  this  in  school 
is  nonsense.  .  .  .  It's  like  giving  someone  a 
recipe  to  discourage  cooking.  It  won't  dis- 
courage, but  rather  encourage,  experimen- 
tation. 

"We  hope  that  you  might  publish  this— 
so  some  other  parents  might  realize  Just 
what  thU  "educatton"  Is  doing  to  our  chil- 
dren before  they  actually  suffer  a  disaster- 
lust  as  we  nearly  did." 

You  think  it  can't  be  that  bad?  TeU  It  to 
Mrs  Handel.  Or.  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
supplementary  books  used  In  the  $376,000  per 
year  program  to  push  sex  at  the  children  of 
Anaheim.  A  typical  example  Is  Kenneth 
Barnes'  He  and  She.  The  theme  that 
"America  is  a  repressed  Puritanical  society," 
constantly  proclaimed  by  the  Leftists  and 
•New  MoraUsts,'"  U  emphasized  by  Barnes  on 
page  eighty: 

•The  sad  result  of  the  way  the  world  up- 
sete  the  attitudes  of  young  people  Is  that  It 
encourages  a  divided  feeling  about  sex  and 
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about  people.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  a 
young  man  to  see  a  girl  naked  and  to  enj^y 
her  nakedness  without  any  sense  of  guilt, 
accepting  it  not  Just  as  the  nakedness  of  a 
female  body,  but  as  something  that  Is  part  of 
her  personality  and  that  arouses  respect  for 
her  as  a  whole  person.  There  are  counuies 
in  which  the  taboo  on  nakedness  is  not  so 
strong  as  here."'  ,  .„„ 

Barnes  also  informs  the  students  of  Ana- 
helm  that  God-centered  religion  Is  pass*.  In 
advocating  a  new-style  reUglon,  he  writes: 
•This  religion  must  have  a  person  at  its 
centre;  nothing  less  will  do,  no  dofM"  °'' 
rules  or  pseudosclentlfic  notions  will  suffice, 
for  these  are  all  thoughts  produced  by  per- 
sons and  therefore  less  than  persons.  Nothing 
less  than  a  living  person  can  give  us  the 
complete  truth  about  humanity." 

Since  the  Anaheim  program  has  been  part 
of  the  curriculum  lor  over  three  years,  many 
residents  have  been  trying  to  get  the  School 
Board  to  assess  the  results.  Unfortunately, 
the  School  District  absolutely  refuses  to  re- 
lease any  statistics  concerning  the  subequent 
increase  In  venereal  disease  and  Illegitimate 
births.  However,  the  Orange  County  HeaUh 
Department  says  that  venereal  disease  in  the 
area  is  "out  of  control."  And  Richard  Taylor. 
Vice  President  of  the  Orange  County  branch 
of  the  Florence  Crlttenton  Society,  which  op- 
erates homes  for  unwed  mothera,  reports  of 
this  matter  In  the  area:  "The  "new  morality 
is   leaving   a   broad    trail   of   heartbreak   in 

°  Thfre'^cTn  *^e  no  doubt  about  It.  When 
newspaper  reporter  John  Steinbacher  asked 
a  young  Marine  why  so  many  servicemen 
conereeated  in  Anaheim  every  weekend,  tne 
reply  was:  "Man.  everybody  l^ows  that  the 
high  school  girls  here  are  'available.  The 
comment.  Steinbacher  found,  was  typical 

Although  the  retardation  of  venereal  dis- 
ease and  Illegitimacy  are  promoted  as  reasons 
whv  local  school  districts  must  adopt  sexu- 
ality training,  even  S.I.E.C.U.S.  officials  con- 
fess that  the  program  will  not  ease  Ihe.e 
oroblems.  Lester  Klrkendall  of  S.I.E.C.U.b. 
and  Sexology  magazine  admitted  In  the  June 
1968  Readers  Digest: 

"Most  people  have  the  vague  hope  that  it 
I  sex  education  1  will  somehow  cure  half  of 
the   world's   Ills— reduce   casual  sex  experi- 
ence, cut  down  on  Illegitimate  births    and 
eliminate  venereal  disease.  To  be  perfectly 
blunt  about  it.  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that  sex  education  will  solve  any  such  prob- 
lems." , 
Identified    Communist    and   Treasurer    of 
SIECUS,  Isadore  Rubin,  stated  at  a  sym- 
posium on  Sex  And  The  Teenager:  "Po'-  the 
community  to  ask  the  sex  educator  to  take 
on   the   responsibility   of    cutting   down    on 
Illegitimacy  or  on  venereal  disease  Is  to  ask 
him  to  undertake  a  task  that  is  foredoomed 
to  failure."'  With  S.I.E.C.U.S.  In  charge,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that!  What  else  could  be 
expected    with    morality    thrown    out    the 
window?                                                                ,, 
The  fact  that  many  parents  are  aware  oi 
the  efforts  of  the  sex  educationists  to  divorce 
the  teaching  of  sex  from  morality  hw  created 
growing   resUtance  to  the   S.I.E.C.U.S.-style 
nroerams.  It  seems  that  every    "expert '  and 
sexSoStet    associated    with    the    S.I.E.C.U.S. 
progrwn  rejects  traditional  Judeo-ChrUtian 
concepts  of  sexual  morality.  Agi^h  %n^  ^f^'I' 
we  hear  from  its  proponents  that  S.I_E.C.U.s 
maintains  sex  education  "must  not  be  moral 
indoctrination."'  and  that  "it  is  not  the  Job 
of   SIECUS.    to   make    moral    judgments: 
SIECUJS.  can  be   ntlther  for  nor  against 
premarital  sex."  Many  of  us  find  it  ironic 
that  our  youngsters  can  be  given  instruction 
m  our  schools  on  various  positions  for  sexual 
mtercourse-or,    us   McCall"s    «oted,    shown 
how  to  apply  "a  contraceptive  to  a  life-sized 
plastic    phallus"— but    a    student   saying    a 
prayer  in  that  same  school  would  be  violating 

Even  'so,  Anaheim  School  Superintendent 
Cook  advocates  presenting  a  sexual  smorgas- 
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bord  and  letting  the  teenacir  take  Ms  choice. 
Cook  told  an  audience  art  Chiwnan  OoUege 
recently: 

"We  glT*  the  klda  the  whole  picture— «• 
lay  all  the  facta  out  on  the  table  for  them 
and  we  tell  them  they  are  gomg  to  hear  dlf> 
ferent  Ideaa  and  attltudee  than  In  their 
churchca.  We  tell  them  that  after  aU  they 
do  have  to  make  up  their  own  mlnda,  and 
they're  the  only  one*  that  can  chooae  their 
own  level  of  ntorallty." 

No  prayen,  you  understand.  No  firm  moral 
code.  None  of  thoae  "different"  Ideas  from 
home  and  church  I  Listen  to  Comrade  Rubin. 
Listen  to  the  pomocraphers  of  Sexology. 

The  advocates  of  S.IX.C.U3.  go  farther. 
They  attempt  to  picture  all  opposition  as 
that  of  Ignorant  reactionaries  and  religious 
fanatics.  Not  only  do  the  concerned  taxpayer- 
parents  reeent  this  characterization  as  gross- 
ly unfair,  but  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
their  ob>Bctlon  to  sex  instruction  for  the 
■New  MormUty"  U  supported  by  many  med- 
ical authorlttee.  Dr.  Max  Levin,  In  strenu- 
ously objecting  to  the  amorallty  of  the 
3.I.B.C.U.S.  position  on  "lex  educaUon," 
writes: 

"I  speak  not  as  a  clergyman  but  as  a  psy- 
chiatrist. There  cannot  be  emotional  health 
in^-the  abeance  of  high  moral  standards  and  a 
sense  of  human  and  social  responsibility.  I 
know  that  today  moraUty  U  a  "dirty  word. " 
but  we  must  help  our  youth  to  see  that  moral 
codes  have  meaning  beyond  theology:  they 
have  psychological  and  sociological  meaning. 
Even  the  atheist,  who  rejects  religion,  should 
be  able  to  understand  this." 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  psychiatrist  like 
Dr.  Levin  to  realize  that  today's  teenagers 
.ilready  have  more  sophistication  about  the 
mechanics  of  sex  than  they  have  the  matur- 
ity to  handle.  Telling  teenagers  to  choose 
their  own  level  of  moraUty.  while  emphasizing 
that  premarital  Intercourse  might  be  desir- 
able, can  only  lead  to  tragic  consequences. 
Teach  biology  and  physiology,  yes.  But  let's 
get  the  antl-monU,  Leftist,  sex-pushers  out 
of  our  schools!  They  are  an  embarrassment 
to  the  professions  which  they  trumpet  and 
an  out-and-out  danger  to  our  children. 

Look  at  the  truth.  The  preponderance  of 
both  scientific  and  practical  support  for 
traditional  morality  Is  simply  Ignored  by  the 
permissive  S.I.£.C.n.S.  programs  and  the 
frantic  school  sexologLsu.  As  psychiatrist 
Oraham  Blaine  writes:  "The  steps  necessary 
to  take  In  following  unplanned  pregnancy — 
adoption  of  the  child,  abortion,  or  premature 
marriage — are  clearly  unfortunate  ones,  and 
their  Increasingly  frequency  would  seem  to 
be  a  cogent  argument  for  holding  the  line 
against  permissiveness   .   . 

Indeed  1 

Or.  Paul  Oebhard  has  recently  conducted 
surveys  of  twelve  hundred  college  students 
which  also  support  traditional  views  of  sex- 
ual morality.  He  found  that  the  first  step 
was  likely  to  be  decisive  In  the  case  of  a  girl. 
If  she  once  crossed  the  "Rubicon."  it  was 
not  easy  for  her  to  subsequently  avoid  such 
sexual  activity  thereafter.  In  such  a  case,  he 
noted,  she  was  Jeopardising  her  own  pros- 
pects of  a  good  marriage  In  the  future,  as 
well  as  running  other  risks.  As  sociologist 
Robert  Blood  Jr.  points  out: 

"Premarital  intercourse  is  associated  more 
closely  with  broken  relationships  than  with 
strengthened  ones:  twice  as  many  engage- 
ments are  broken  among  couples  who  have 
intercourse  as  among  those  who  did  not; 
the  more  frequent  the  tnterootirse.  the 
greater  the  number  of  rings  returned:  both 
divorce  and  adultery  are  more  common 
.^mong  those  couples  who  indulge  in  preouirl- 
tal  Intercourse,  and  that  even  among  those 
who  do  not  separate,  the  incidence  of  marital 
iinhappinesa  is  greater." 

New  York  psychiatrist  Max  Levin  com- 
ments on  SJ.B.C.U.S.  activist  Warren  John- 
son's contention  that  "an  Increasingly  safe 
and  potentially  wholeaome  sex  life  Is  satd  to 
be  tMoomlnc  aTallahte  to  the  married  and  the 
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unoaairled  who  desire  it;  aad  there  see  me  to 
be  a  growing  feeling  that  this  is  a  decision 
to  be  made  by  individual  women  and  U  not 
the  boslBsss  of  society  at  all."  Dr.  Levin 
writes:  "The  young  unmarried  woman  who 
has  a  sexual  affair  is  harming  herself  emo- 
tionally. She  cheapens  herself  when  she 
yields  to  a  seducer.  There  can  be  no  mental 
health  without  a  measure  of  self-respect." 

With  teenagers  being  steeped  In  boggling 
sexual  stimuli  from  the'  mass  media,  our 
schools  should  be  bolstering  those  who  are 
moral  and  promoting  self-control  rather 
than  providing  rationalization  for  promis- 
cuity. According  to  Dr.  llelvln  Anchell,  the 
only  justification  for  the  S.LE.C.U.S.-style 
program  is  "the  misconceived  notion  that  If 
you  can't  beat  them,  join  'em."  Many  sex 
education  courses  turn  out  to  be  only  an  ex- 
ercise In  destroying  the  conscience.  Is  it 
surprising  that  after  hearing  sexual  Inter- 
course discussed  in  class,  and  shown  in  class- 
room movies,  the  reserves  of  young  people 
are  broken  down  and  they  are  stimulated  to 
experiment?"  As  Dr.  Anchell  obeerres: 

"The  sexuality  instinct  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  that  we  human  beings  have,  and  if 
we  have  a  conscience  associated  with  that 
sexuality  then  we  cannot  express  it  like 
amoebae.  But  the  desensltizatlon  program  is 
taking  away  the  conscience  and  making  the 
sex  act  a  raw  instinct." 

The  way  homosexuality  is  treated  In 
S.I.E.C.U.S.  sex  education  is  also  destructive. 
According  to  psychiatrist  Anchell : 

"I'll  be  frank  with  you.  I  haven't  had  a 
pervert  yet  that  I  have  cured,  but  I  don't 
know  anyone  else  who  has  either.  The  answer 
is  Ln  the  prevention.  And  [this  sort  of|  sex 
educaUon,  paradoxically,  doesn't  prevent  it, 
but  is  causing  it." 

Today's  teenagers  have  been  sold  by  the 
Left  on  the  Idea  that  they  discovered  sex 
and  that  sex  Is  "in."  When  has  It  ever  been 
out?  It's  been  "in"  since  Adam  and  Eve.  But, 
teenagers  are  not  the  only  target  of  the  Left- 
ist SJ.S.C.U.S.  operators.  As  I  have  noted, 
they  want  to  start  by  selling  their  amoral 
sexuality  to  kindergarteners.  The  fact  is  that 
most  reputable  psychiatrists  believe  that  pre- 
senting such  information  to  young  children 
can  cause  drastic  psychological  problems. 
Psychiatrist  William  McOrath  explains  in 
this  way: 

"There  Is  a  phase  of  personality  develop- 
ment, called  the  latency  period,  during 
which  the  healthy  child  Is  not  Interested  in 
sex.  In  this  Interval,  from  about  age  five 
until  adolescence,  a  boy  learns  how  to  get 
along  with  other  boys.  And  he  can  dream 
of  becoming  a  man  among  men,  a  hero. 

"This  latency  period  is  not  just  a  cul- 
tural or  moral  Intervention.  It  serves  a  very 
Important  biological  purpose.  It  affords  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  own  re- 
sources, his  beginning  physical  and  mental 
strength.  Later,  when  he  is  ready,  he  can 
take  on  other  responsibilities.  .  .  . 

"Sophomoric  and  supercilious  persons,  who 
are  without  learning  in  philosophy  or  in  sci- 
ence, fall  to  realize  the  slgnlQcance  of  the 
latency  period.  When  we  plead  that  it  should 
remain  inviolate,  they  scoff  and  accuse  us  of 
narrow-minded  prudishness.  .  .  . 

"Premature  Interest  in  sex  Is  unnatural 
and  will  arrest  or  distort  the  development  of 
the  personality.  Sex  education  should  not  be 
foisted  on  children:  should  not  begin  In  the 
grade  schools. 

"Anyone  who  would  deliberately  arouse  the 
child's  curiosity  or  stimulate  his  unready 
mind  to  troubled  sexual  preoccupations 
ought  to  have  a  nUllstone  tied  around  his 
neck  and  be  cast  Into  the  sea. 

"A  letter  asks:  Isn't  sex  the  source  of  meet 
psychological  problems?  No;  not  In  a  man 
who  has  been  allowed  to  develop  character 
before  his  Introduction  to  sex.  Sexual  prob- 
lems are  almost  always  secondary,  or  sympto- 
matic of  a  deeper  immaturity. 

"TD  be  first  and  above  all  a  man  among 
men  is  what  one  begins  to  learn  in  the  lat- 
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ency  period.  This  is  saored  territory.  A  plague 
on  thoee  who  trespass." 

Psychiatrist  Rhod*  Lorand,  after  viewing 
the  type  of  sex  material  now  being  vised  in 
the  elementary  schools,  puts  it  this  way: 
"It  is  overwhelming,  disturbing  and  em- 
barrassing, upsetting  and  exciting  and  very 
likely  to  lead  to  sex  dimculties  later  in  life  " 
Author  of  Love,  Sex  And  The  Teenager,  she 
is  a  long  way  from  being  a  blue-nose  on  this 
subject.  Psychiatrist  Anchell  agrees,  noting: 
"The  one  thing  (this  sort  of  |  sex  education 
is  supposed  to  do  for  us — that  Is,  help  our 
children  become  mature  adults — it  actually 
destroys.  It  does  It  by  interfering  with  the 
normal  instinctual  growth  of  tha  child.  It 
catapults  the  child  into  advance  sexual  In- 
formation; it  perverts  the  child.  ...  If  you 
turn  Into  an  obstetrician  at  eight  years  of 
age,  you  have  developed  a  fixation.  ...  I 
think  It  Is  creating  more  perverts  than  were 
ever  created  before,  and  more-dlverslfled  per- 
verts." 

Indicative  of  the  fact  that  elementary 
school  children  do  not  have  the  maturity 
to  handle  the  material  being  thrown  at 
them  Is  that  many  children,  after  having 
seen  the  S.I.E.C.U.S.-prepared  "How  Babies 
Are  Made,"  have  come  home  and  asked  to 
watch  mommy  and  daddy  plant  the  seed. 
This  has  already  prompted  a  lawsuit  against 
the  school  system  by  a  local  committee  In 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California.  No  doubt  fur- 
ther legal  action  is  on  the  way. 

Frankly,  the  program  is  proving  down- 
right dangerous.  Even  S.IJ:.C.U.S.'s  Dr.  Klrk- 
endall  admits:  "There's  no  way  that  you 
can  proceed  without  some  risk  (to  the  stu- 
dents). You  have  to  admit  that  there  are 
people  teaching  in  schools  who  have  sexual 
problems  of  their  own  they  haven't  worked 
through."  The  subject  would  obviously  have 
an  overwhelming  attraction  for  Instructors 
with  voyeur  tendencies.  Dr.  Anchell,  himself 
the  author  of  a  fine  book  on  sexual  adjust- 
ment, warns: 

"Many  of  the  so-called  sex  experts  are  no 
more  qualified  to  be  Involved  with  this  prob. 
lem  than  a  used-car  salesman  would  be.  Many 
arc  misguided  disciples  of  Freud  who  call 
themselves  psychiatrists.  Many  are  social 
workers.  Many  are  teachers  who  don't  know 
anything  about  the  subject.  These  people 
have  set  themselves  up  as  experts.  What  they 
have  been  attempting  to  do  is  promulgate 
the  sexuality  Instinct  into  that  of  an  in- 
stinct related  to  a  bodily  function  such  as 
eating,  breathing  or  going  to  the  bathroom. 
But  It  really  Isn't  .  .  .  you  could  do  all  these 
other  things  alone,  but  sexuality  takes  two." 
Danger  or  no  danger,  however,  Anaheim 
Superintendent  Cook  has  admitted  that  what 
he  la  Involved  in  is  "changing  attitudes." 
That,  alas,   is  precisely  the  problem. 

THE    SCAKDINAV1AN    MODEL 

The  SJJI.C.US.  style  of  "education"  Is 
too  new  In  this  country  to  draw  any  statis- 
tlcally-bsMed  conclitsions  as  to  what  its  cu- 
mulative effects  will  be.  We  do,  however, 
have  a  model  at  which  we  can  look  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  future.  The  Scandinavians 
have  had  compulsory  "sex  education"  of  the 
type  S.I.E.C.U.S.  Is  promoting  for  two  dec- 
ades. In  fact.  Professor  Ira  Relss  of  S.I.E.- 
C.U.S.  maintains,  "Where  Sweden  Is  today 
is  where  we're  going  to  be  in  ten  years. 
Sweden  has  a  culture  that  accepts  'permis- 
siveness with  affection'  standards."  ■ 

The  S.I.E.C.U.8.  Study  Guide  Number  5 
say*:  "The  Scandinavian  countries  have 
developed  even  further  than  we  a  type  of 
affection-centered  premarital  sexual  permls- 
siveneas.  We  seem  to  be  heading  toward  a 
Scandinavian  type  of  sexuality."  Promoting 


•  What  Is  happening  in  America,  according 
to  Professor  Relss.  is  "not  a  sexual  revolution 
but  the  evolvement  of  a  system  which  has 
replaced  the  prostitute  with  the  girl  next 
door." 


this  "trend."  S.I.t.C.U.S.  recommends  the 
^k  "Sex  And  Society  In  Sweden"  as  part 
of  its  curriculum,  explaining:  "»«««"*«," 'f 
a,  book  that  U  open,  honest,  and  reliable 
reKardlng  the  real  situation  In  Sweden,  It 
should  prove  of  unusual  value  and  Interest 
to  parents  and  educators  everywhere.  Dr. 
Klrkendall.  in  praising  Denmark's  "sex  edu- 
cation"  program,  states: 

"The  consequences  for  young  Danes  seem 
to  be  far  less  damaging  than  here  .  .  Hence 
guilt   and   conflict  over   P"""*^^,  «"  "[* 

minimal They  may  even  let  the  child 

be  born   before   Uiey  marry,  since  there   is 
little  stigma  on  Illegitimacy." 

Perhaps  local  citizens  will  want  to  look 
at  the  "real  situation"  and  the  "minimal 
negative  consequences  of  "sex  education 
in  Scandinavia  before  embarking  on  a 
S I  E.C.U.S.-type  program.  A  third  of  tne 
brides  in  Denmark  kneel  at  the  al^/  Pje^- 
nant.  In  twenty  years  the  number  of  brides 
ag^  fifteen  to  seventeen  has  swelled  by  four 
hundred  percent.  One  legal,  and  four  to  five 
illegal,  abortions  are  now  performed  lor 
every  twenty  births.  In  Sweden  the  increase 
in  venereal  disease  is  described  by  officials  us 
"catastrophic."  According  to  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  February  7,  1986: 

"Physicians  say  that  gonorrhea  and 
svphUlls  are  more  widespread  in  Sweden 
today  than  In  any  other  civilized  country  in 
the  world.  A  recent  inquiry  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  about  half  of  all  boys  who 
had  become  Infected  with  venereal  disease  ad- 
mltted  having  sexual  relations  with  at  least 
forty  different  girls— and  ten  percent  said 
that  they  had  had  relations  with  as  many  as 
two  hundred." 

The  Swedish  education  system  has  been 
accused  by  a  highly-respected  group  of  140 
eminent  Swedish  doctors  and  teachers,  m- 
cludlng  the  King's  physician.  Dr.  UU  Nord- 
wall,  of  producing  sex  obsession  among  ado- 
lescents because,  as  they  put  it: 

"It  has  bombarded  school  children  with 
sexual  InstrucUon  for  which  their  immatu- 
rity lU  fits  them  and  the  result  hah  been  an 
un-natural  over-sexualizatlon  of  the  r^ing 
generation  [in  which)  ...  the  young  have 
confused  instnictlon  In  method  with  en- 
couragement to  practice." 

As  for  the  S.I.E.C.U.S.  contention  that 
while  sex  education  wlU  not  lower  venereal 
disease  or  lUegltimacy,  it  wUl  produce 
healthy,  happy,  weU-adJusted  young  men  and 
women,  the  results  In  Sweden  prove  the  con- 
trary An  article  in  the  issue  of  Readers 
Digest   for   August    1966   relates: 

"There  Is  a  significant  report  from  Sweden, 
which  for  so  long  prided  Itself  on  the  re- 
moval of  moral  restraints  and  what  amounts 
to  the  encouragement  of  sexual  freedom, 
even  in  the  schools.'  Yet  the  human  toll  has 
been  so  great  that  we  now  read  of  a  growing 
movement,  headed  by  the  country's  leading 
doctors,  to  put  an  end  to  sexual  laxity.  But 
note:  The  doctors  .  .  .  observe  that,  for  aU 
their  sexual  freedom  'young  people  in 
Sweden  are  not  happy  today,'  and  urge  the 
schools  to  spend  more  time  on  moral  and 
religious  leadership  and  inatructlon  which 
will  help  the  chUdren  know  "what  is  right 
.ind  wrong'  in  terms  of  their  own  ultimate 
well-being." 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  efforts  of 
the  sex  educaUonists  on  the  famUy  In 
Sweden?  Psychiatrist  Graham  Blaine  writes: 
"In  Scandinavian  coimtrtes  extra-marital 
affairs  have  Increased.  It  would  seem  logical 
to  assiune  that  family  environment  which  In- 
cludes a  philandering  lather  or  a  promis- 
cuous mother,  or  both,  would  be  less  healthy 


tor  children  than  one  In  which  fidelity  pre- 

'"^■"  inevitable  results  of  adopting 
the  Scandinavian  atUtudes  pushed  by 
SIECUS?As  Professor  Russell  Kirk  notes . 
"in  another  generation  or  so,  American 
church  communicants  may  be  »» _f c^^^^f  as 
thev  are  in  Denmark  or  Sweden  today-that 
Is  one  to  five  percent  of  the  population,  or 
even  fewer." 


<•  The  trend  Is  indicated  by  the  recent  rec- 
ommendation of  a  Stockholm  teacher  that: 
■  What  every  good  high  school  needs  Is  a  sex 
room  where  teenage  lovers  can  seek  respite 
from  the  rlcors  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  .  .  ." 
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LEFTIST    HARASSMENT 

Still,  parents  who  rebel  at  having  the  pub- 
lic sch<i.l   lead   their  children  Int^th^pU 
which   proved   so   disastrous   for   the   Scan 
dinavians  are  astonished  to  find  that  they 
haTrun  into  a  veritable  Leftist  buzz-saw. 
Th«  SIECUS    proponents  even  hold  sem- 
inars in  how  Si  deaf  with  their  conservatKe 
opiwnents.    At   one   of    these   seminars    Dr 
Lester  Klrkendall  characterized  all  such  op- 
J^nents  as  "a  fringe  group  of  dissidents  who 
Son't  think  rationally."  He  maintains  that 
those  who  oppose  the  program  to     change 
f^fri^:    sexual    atUtudes    ^^'e    hangups 
about    sex."    To    skirt   these    'sick     people, 
Klrkendall  recommends: 

■■Just  sneak  it  [tHe  sex  program]  «n  "  «" 
experimental  course.  .  .  .  Go  to  y°^^  f-^.f- 
anA  get  support.  That's  v:here  the  power  lies 
Don't  say  that  you  are  going  to  start  a 
sex  education  course.  Always  move  forward. 
Say  that  you  are  going  to  enrich,  expand^ 
aZ  make  it  hetter.  The  opposition  can't  stop 
something  that  you  have  '^^^^adV  started 

This  strategy  puts  the  opponents  !«  a  posi- 
tion of  being  "aglnners"  who  ^re  out  to 
destroy  our  modern,  progressive  Family  Ufe 

'Another  strategy  used  by  the  Leftist  sex 
educationists  Is  to  form  a  committee  of  civic 
leaders  Including  doctors,  clergymen  and 
buSnessmen  to  endorse  the  Introduction  of 
the  program  Into  the  local  school.  Many  If 
not  most,  of  these  men  are  not  aware  of  just 
what  they  are  endorsing,  but  feel  that  sex 
educaUon  IS  generally  a  good  Idea.  Once  hav- 
ing committed  themselves,  pride  and  ego  re- 
quire them  to  defend  their  stand  even  as 
the  educationists  turn  a  presumed  course  in 
physiology  into  out-and-out  indoctrination 
for  premarital  sex  and  amorallty. 

The  educationists,  as  usual,  want  complete 
autonomy— free  from  the  "Interference  of 
?hose  who  pay  the  bills.  Citizens  groups 
have  found  that  once  the  program  is  begun 
their  letters  are  not  answered  and  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  school  boards  to  give 
soeclfic  answers  to  questions  about  these  sex 
programs.  Complaints  are  met  with  educa- 
tlonese  and  mumbo- jumbo. 

so    WHAT    IS    TO    BE    DONE? 

Is  the  alternative  to  a  S.I.E.C.U.S.-type  pro- 
gram to  keep  teenagers  In  total  Ignorance 
about  sex,   as   has   been  charged   by  some? 
The  question  Is  not  whether  "sex  education 
should  be  provided,  but  what  kind,  where, 
and  by  whom.  There  Is  a  significant  minor- 
ity   U  not  a  majority,  of  parents  who  be- 
lieve that  sex  cannot  be  divorced  from  moral- 
ity—and who  are  convinced  that  sex  educa- 
tion Is  the  province  of  the  home  and  not  of 
the  SUte.  Are  their  civil  rights  to  be  tram- 
pled bv  arrogant  behavioral  scientists,  social 
anthropologists,  and  educationists?  It  Is  ar- 
gued that  some  homes  wlU   abrogate  their 
responslbUlty  In  this  field.  And.  this  is  true. 
But  critics  ask:  Does  this  Justify  putting  the 
sexual  moraUty  of  all  children  at  the  mercy 
of  the  atheists  and  pornographers  and  Com- 
munists who  are  supporting  and  directing 
S.I.E.C.U.S.?  .^  ..  ,     f 

Many  concerned  parents  believe  that  Just 
as  aU  that  glitters  Is  not  buried  in  Fort 
Knox,  all  that  Is  called  "sex  educaUon  is 
not  reallv  education.  They  know  that  the 
S.I.E.C.tr.S.  effort  has  turned  out  to  be  in- 
doctrination in  promiscuity. 

WHAT'S    SEAIXY    HAPPENING 

As  terrible  as  are  the  personal  tragedies 
produced  by  the  S.I.E.C.U.S.  programs,  let  us 


pause  here  in  conclusion  to  note  the  broader 
effect  on  our  national  life  which  may  weU  be 
the  real  object  of  these  programs  aimed  at 
our  sons  and  daughters— and,  through  them, 
at  the  health  of  our  nation. 

We     have     already     noted     the     ties     oi 
S  I E  C  U  S.  directors  to  the  Communists.  We 
note  now  in  passing  that  the  motivation  of 
the   S I  E.C.U£.-8tyle  efforts  dlrecUy   paral- 
lels the  various  "mental  health"  programs 
promoted  by  the  World  Healtia  O^^ani^tion^ 
Instrumental  in  the  founding  of  W.H  O.  was 
soviet   spy    Alger   Hiss,    who    declared    that 
"health    is    a    state    of    complete    Physical, 
mental,  and  social  well-being,  and  not  merely 
^e  absence  of  disease  or  Infirmity."  Selected 
to  lead   the  creation   of   this  "social   we  1- 
belng"    was    the    notorious    P'-°-Co'»"\"°'';^* 
Canadian.  Brock  Chlsholm,  who  spell^°"* 
the  foundations  for  the  "New  MoraUty    when 
he    rote    in   the   February     19*6^  i-ue    of 
Psychiatry    (with    an    introduction    by    Abe 

"The  re-interpretation  and  eventual  eradi- 
cation of  the  concept  of  right  and  ^n-ong 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  child  training 
the  substitution  of  Intelligent  and  rational 
thinking  for  faith  in  the  certainties  of  the 
old  people,  these  are  the  belated  objectives 
of  practically  aU  effective  psychotherap>^ 
WouW  they  not  be  legitimate  objectives  of 

orwnal  education Freedom  frofi  "^"r: 

aUty  means  freedom  to  observe,  to  think  aiid 
behlve    sensibly  .  .  .  free    from    outinoded 

types  of  loyalties This  Is  a  new  kind 

o'f'^world  and  there  is  no  ethical  or  moral 
system  that  Is  intended  for  anyone  in  this 

*  Chlsholm 's  chief  administrator  at  WHXk 
u-as  Dr  Frank  Calderone,  husband  ol  the 
SJE.C  U.S.  Commander-ln-Chlef.  Mary  Cal- 

*^%venrwhere  one  turns  with  these  people  the 
reir^  iTd  back  to  the  Far  Left.  Why?  Clearly 
because  It  Is  In  the  Interest  o'  the  Commu- 
nists to  promote  programs  Uke  S.I.E.C.u^b. 
?or  destroVlng  American  sexual  morality  and 
enervating  the  moral  fiber  of  our  nations 
vouth.  . 

Nationally  syndicated  columnist  Henry  J. 
Taylor  playing  DevU-s  Advocate,  deUneated 
Ismeen-p'oUil  program  for  tbe  destruction 
of  the  united  States.  One  of  these  point., 
reads:  "Preach  'permissiveness.'  If  anything 
coes-  then,  of  course,  everything  goes.  Ex  ep 
internal  and  external  enemy  knows  the  ad- 
i^tages  of  destroying  a  nation's  standards 
The  rewards  are  as  old  as  the  Trojan  horse. 

As  far  hack  as  May  of  1919.  AUled  forces 
in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  ^^st  captured  a 
communist  document  entitied  Rules  For 
Revolution.  Number  One  on  that  "st  of  ob- 
lectives  was:  "Corrupt  the  young,  get  them 
awav  from  reUglon.  Get  them  Interested  In 
Lx'mX  t^eL  superficial,  destxoy  Uieir 
^ggeduMS."  Again,  In  the  early  1950s,  Florida 
Stiw  Attorney  George  A.  Brautigam  con- 
fimied  that  "the  above  'Rules  for  Revolution 
were  secured  by  the  State  Attorney's  Office 
?rom  a  known  member  of  the  Commumst 
Party  who  acknowledged  It  to  be  stiU  a  part 
of  the  Communist  program  for  overthrowing 
our  Government." 

The  Sacramento  Union  has  recenUy  edi- 
torialized: ^^ 

"Diabolical  as  it  may  seem.  It  has  been  a 
common  tool  of  Communism  for  many  years 
to  undermine  values  and  substitute  their  op- 
Dosltes.  The  Communist  Conspiracy  has  al- 
ways used  the  weak  to  Infect  the  sti-ong.  In 
fact  history  shows  that  often  the  strong 
have  been  betrayed  into  surrendering  to  the 
weak  It  would  not  be  too  difficult  ...  to 
gain  control  of  the  mUids  of  the  young  and 
the  weak.  It  can  be  done  by  systematically 
denlgratUig  all  thaK^erson  has  been  taught 
to  be  worUiy  oj^fespect.  It  would  be  done 
v^ry  cleverly  srllh  an  appeal  to  the  reason- 
ablenes.  oj^h  argument,  the  tise  of  ha^- 
truth.  .TT  It  would  be  necessary  to  attack 
ijelief  in  Americanism,  morality,  and  personal 
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Intcfrlty.  The**  will  b*  replaced  by  un- 
Ammleantain.  immorality  and  pcraonal 
.^non7ii.tty.  P«rhap«  this  b«glna  to  sound 
shockingly  familiar  If  what  we  presently  tee 
and  bear  on  the  American  scene  U  any  In- 
dication, the  proceaa  U  well  under  way  .  . 

•'It  would  test  our  credulity  to  propose 
that  our  schools  and  other  influential  Insti- 
tutions are  deliberately  aiding  this  hideous 
prorsss  It  is  possible,  however,  to  believe 
that  such  Institutions  are  being  used  by  con- 
spirators to  accomplish  the  alms  of  the 
world-wide  Communist  movement.'' 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  thAt  fanatical 
Marxist  Stuart  Chase  noted  in  his  book.  Th« 
Proper  Study  of  Mankind:  "TheoretlcaUy.  a 
society  oould  be  completely  made  over  In 
something  like  fifteen  years,  the  time  it  takes 
to  inculcate  a  new  culture  Into  a  rising  group 
of  youngsters." 

Do  you  doubt  that  It  can  happen? 

Historically,  the  destruction  of  morality 
has  often  been  used  as  a  technique  to  ready 
a  country  for  Communist  revolution.  No- 
where was  this  more  evident  than  In  Sp*ln 
where  five  percent  of  the  nation's  Inbabl- 
tanu  were  slaughtered  In  a  bloody  civil  war. 
Before  the  revolution,  kiosks  sprung  up  on 
nearlyerery  comer  of  the  major  cities  ped- 
«Hng  Uiw  most  lurid  pornography,  and  the 
cry  long  live  free  love"  was  a  regular  part  of 
student  demonstrations.  The  Red  Domina- 
tion In  Spain,  an  ofllclal  report  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  states  with  regard  to  this 
degeneracy : 

"The  moral  corruption  and  disintegration 
of  family  and  social  ties  reigning  throughout 
the  Marxist  aone  of  Spain  during  the  civil 
war  were  a  direct  consequence  of  commu- 
nism ....  Degradation  amongst  children 
during  pre-revolutlonary  days  [led  to)  .  . 
degradation  of  spiritual  life  and  morals." 

The  same  was  true  in  Russia  with  the 
NlhlllsU.  In  Greece  when  the  CommunUU 
sought  to  take  power.  In  post-Kuhn  Hungary, 
and  In  a  dosen  other  places  where  the  Com- 
munists have  moved.  Swely  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  promoting  SLXCU  3.-style  "sex 
education"  are  perfectly  loyal.  If  misguided. 
Americans.  However.  It  Is  Impossible  to  dfeny 
that  there  Is  Communist  influence  within 
any  parent  ofganlBfttlon  which  contains  an 
identlfled  CoaHnaUst  as  Its  Treasurer  and 
has  such  a  number  of  Its  directors  who  have 
been  active  In  oflclally  cited  Communist 
Fronts.  It  would  seem  only  logical  that  their 
motives  and  or  Judgment  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Their  target, 
after  all.  Is  our  own  children — and  America's 
future. 

One  remembers  a  recent  comment  by  my 
colleague  Oeorge  S.  Schuyler,  which  seems 
to  provide  the  only  proper  conclusion  here. 
Writing  In  the  January  American  Opinion. 
Mr.  Schuyler  noted: 

"When  General  WUUam  P.  Dean  was  re- 
leased from  a  Korean  Communist  prison 
camp,  the  young  Chlneee  psychologlsu  who 
had  been  trying  to  break  him  said:  General, 
don't  feel  bad  about  leaving  us.  Tou  know, 
we  will  soon  be  with  you.  We  are  going  to 
capture  your  country.'  Asked  how.  they  re- 
plied: We  are  going  to  destroy  the  moral 
character  of  «  g«Mr»Uon  of  your  young 
Americans,  and  wiMn  we  have  flnlshed  you 
will  have  nothing  with  which  to  really  de- 
fend yourselves  against  us.'  " 

Those   are   powerful    words    to   remember. 
And  they  provide,  beyond  doubt,  the  single 
beet  explanation  of  What's  ReaUy  Happening. 
Ambucan  Ofinion. 

(From  the  National  enquirer.  Jan.  26.  1M9| 

Roe  RIOT  Rkvenub:  Thb  Tmbxx  New  R's  in 

PxTBUc  Schools 

(By  Joseph  Cassldy) 

PIve  million  children  In  public  schools 
from  coast  to  coast  are  being  taught  to  read 
with  picture  books  of  violence — and  a  young 
Florida  mother  Is  waging  a  one- woman 
crusade  against  the  program. 

Called  Project  Read.  It  Is  based  on  a  theory 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

th*t  children  learn  taster  and  better  If  they 
relate  to  something  familiar— aud  darts, 
guns,  clubs,  oops,  robbers,  fighting,  war  and 
prisons  are  considered  In  the  course  as  fa- 
miliar to  the  kids. 

If  they  aren't,  they  will  be  after  the  years 
of  Instruction  from  kindergarten  through 
lath  grade.  Here  are  some  examples: 

"Ned's  last  dart  hit  Art  In  the  arm"  and 
"He  thinks  that  he  will  have  to  get  a  gun." 

'"A  man  can  rob'"  and  "Bob  can  rob  a  man." 

"'These  men  are  at  war"'  and  "At  the  end 
of  the  truce  the  men  go  back  to  war." 

"This  cop  gripe  a  club  In  his  hand""  and 
"'Pat  plans  to  gr»b  Nell's  bag"  and  "Pat  grabs 
the  bag"  and  "Nell  slaps  Pat"  and  "Pat  runs 
as  fast  as  he  can'"  and  "'The  cop  grabs  Pat."" 

"The  education  in  violence  was  exposed  by 
tin.  Elizabeth  Bettner.  mother  of  Heather.  0. 
•Dd  Cindy.  8.  when  Heather  arrived  home  In 
t«*ra  from  Coconut  Grove  Elementary  School 
In  Miami  one  day  last  October. 

HeatVer,  a  fourth  grader  who  reads  at 
sixth  grade  level,  complained  about  using  the 
Project  Read  tMOkB.  weeping  that  she  had 
done  poorly  in  a  r—rtlng  test. 

Mrs.  Bettner  read  Heather"s  book  and  went 
to  Timothy  Herring,  the  school  principal, 
and  protested  That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
controversy  that  resulted  In  temporary  with- 
drawal of  Project  Read  In  Dade  County.  Now 
lt"s  back  with  some  revisions.  But  children 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  are  studying  vio- 
lence In  the  raw. 

Mrs.   Bettner  explained  to  The  Enquirer: 

•There's  enough  violence  In  this  country. 
I  think  It's  wonderful  to  teach  children  to 
read  phonetically  but  I  fear  what  else  It  may 
be  teaching  them. 

"It's  brutal.  Persons  are  hitting  and  slap- 
ping each  other  throughout  the  books.  A 
sensitive  child  naturally  becomes  upset  be- 
catise  It  Is  contradictory  to  everything  taught 
at  home. 

But  because  I  won't  go  along  with  the 
system,  I've  been  accused  of  being  a  nut.  a 
kook  and  I've  even  been  called  a  witch 
hunter." 

Project  Read  was  developed  at  the  Be- 
havioral Research  Laboratories  In  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.,  by  Dr.  M.  William  SulUvan.  a  llnguUt 
and  authority  on  reading  skills,  and  Dr. 
Allen  D.  Calvin,  a  learning  theorist. 

The  program  was  introduced  first  in  1988 
In  schools  In  selected  areas,  most  of  them 
poverty  pockets.  In  New  Tork  City:  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Ravenswood.  CaUf.:  Mlaml-Dade 
County  and  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.;  St.  Paul. 
Minn.:  Detroit  and  Flint.  Mich.:  New  Haven. 
Conn  :  VIcksburg,  Miss.,  and  Akron.  Ohio. 

There  are  24  workshope  In  the  teaching 
series,  each  with  about  100  pagee.  each  page 
containing  eight  Illustrations.  In  addition, 
there  are  28  reading  books.  Students  com- 
plete the  workbooks  In  a  series  of  five  and 
then  are  ready  for  a  storybook. 

Sullivan  and  Calvin  began  development  of 
their  reading  program  In  1B68  with  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  course 
allows  a  student  to  progress  at  a  pace  equal 
to  his  ability  to  understand  words. 

New  York  City  paid  (MO.OOO  for  the  series 
for  40.000  pupils.  Dade  County  paid  MO.OOO 
to  Instruct  4.000. 

Mrs.  Bettner  received  no  satisfaction  when 
she  complained  to  Herring,  the  school  prin- 
cipal, about  the  violence  in  the  books  and 
such  things  as  the  US  flag  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  rag. 

But  Mrs.  Bettner  stirred  up  a  storm.  And 
Mrs.  Ellen  Morphouloe.  chief  of  the  criminal 
division  In  the  Florida  State's  Attorney  of- 
fice, sided  with  her  in  strong  terms: 

"Its  terrible.  Illustrations  depict  masked 
robbers  holding  people  at  gunpoint,  even  a 
bank  robbery.  The  question  Is  asked,  for  ex- 
ample. Did  Red  rob  a  man?'  In  the  book 
the  correct  answer  Is  'y«*.'  A  child  who  an- 
swers   no'   Is   graded   wrong. 

"If  this  ls&"t  subversive  and  deliberately 
done  as  part  of  a  master  plan,  only  a  sick 
mind  could   have  produced  It." 


February  7,  1969 


Behavioral  Research  Laboratories  sent 
Oeorge  H.  Stem,  Its  executive  vice-president, 
to  Miami  to  defend  the  program  but.  after 
conferring  with  school  ofllclals,  he  agreed 
some  changes  should  be  made.  Yet  he  said: 

"I  don't  think  the  violence  Is  extreme.  It's 
available  at  every  turn  In  life.  This  series  Is 
something  the  child  has  heard,  seen  or  can 
Identify  with  clearly. " 

The  war  of  words,  out  In  the  open  through 
local  news  media,  finally  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  Florida  Textbook  Inquiry 
Commission,  which  called  a  public  hearing  in 
Miami. 

It  developed  at  the  Investigation  that  al- 
most nobody  except  the  children  had  both- 
ered to  read  the  workbooks  after  they  came 
from  the  publishers. 

They  were  not  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
state  commission  which  Is  supposed  to  review 
all  textbooks. 

Dade  County  School  Superintendent  E  L 
Whigman  testified  he  hadn't  read  them. 

Members  of  the  Dade  County  School  Board 
acknowledged  they  had  not. 

Dr.  Tod  Mlkurlya.  dispatched  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  laboratories  to  speak  for 
the  books,  told  the  commission  he  had  only 
'"skimmed  through""  a  few  and  had  not  seen 
most.  He  admitted  that  the  "dart-gun"  pic- 
tures might  be  harmful  to  some  children 

In  a  public  statement  Richard  White,  di- 
rector of  special  reading  services  for  Dade 
County  school  system,  said: 

"The  material  Is  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents a  picture  image  that  will  cause  a 
memory  Implant.  These  are  the  types  of 
things  they  see  on  television,  read  In  news- 
papers and  see  in  cartoons.  They  are  refer- 
ences they  can  latch  on  to." 

Btit  Mrs.  Bettner  explained  to  The  En- 
quirer: "None  of  the  parents  I  talked  to 
at  first  seemed  aware  of  the  books.  After 
they  were  aware,  some  did  not  oppose  them, 
saying  that  violence  Is  an  everyday  occur- 
rence and  a  fact  of  life  seen  dally  on  televi- 
sion and  In  comic  books. 

"I  say  you  can  control  those  things.  You 
can  turn  off  a  television  set  but  you  can't 
control  what  goes  on  In  school. 

"I  can't  see  why  they  put  this  type  of  thing 
in  books. 

"The  revisions  that  were  made  are  totally 
Inadequate. 

Nobody,  but  not>ody  In  our  school  system 
looked  at  or  questioned  these  books. 

'"They  Just  took  them  Into  the  schools.  I'd 
like  to  find  out  how  this  happened." 

But  last  September  10.  before  Heather's 
tears  let  loose  her  mother's  tempest  of  pro- 
test. Representative  Claude  Pepper.  Florida 
Democrat,  told  the  House  that  "one-third 
of  our  citizens  may  be  functionally  Illiterate" 
and  that  Project  Read  was  a  corrective  pro- 
gram. 

He  said:  "'I  am  personally  pleased  that  my 
own  locale  of  Mlaml-Dade  County  has  taken 
a  dramatic  step  toward  alleviating  this  prob- 
lem. Our  school  system  Is  Implementing  new 
materials  and  methods  of  teaching  some 
4.000  disadvantaged  students  to  read." 

In  announcing  Introduction  of  Project 
Read  to  40.000  schoolchildren  In  New  York 
City,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Bernard  E 
Donovan  said : 

""The  Innovative  aspects  of  the  programmed 
linguistic  materials  have  special  appeal  to 
the  underachlever  since  the  materials  have  a 
built-in  'success'  factor  that  gives  the  pupils 
confidence  In  their  ability  to  succeed  and 
contribute  to  their  self-image." 

Mrs.  Bettner  Is  not  persuaded.  She  wants 
Project  Read  eliminated  In  schools  through- 
out the  country.  She  speaks  at  women's  clubs 
and  church  groups  to  recruit  support  of 
parents.  Some  believing  as  she  does  have 
written  letters  to  school  boards,  PTAs  and 
friends  In  other  cities  to  complain  about  the 
books. 

Mrs.  Bettner  hopes  that.  In  Florida.  Gov- 
ernor Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  will  act  to  exclude 
the  program. 
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She  said:  "I  would  hate  to  sm  what  kind 
of  generation  of  chUdrwJ  we  would  have  U 
thev  leam  fron»  ttoeee  books."  

DadTcounty  Executive  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  Alphonse  Sepe  examined  ProJ^ 
Read  for  grounds  for  legal  proceedings.  He 
said"  "I  can  find  no  basis  for  official  action 
but  that  doesnt  change  my  personal  opinion. 

"As  a  father,  I  would  definitely  object  to 
my  children    learning    to    read    with    thU 

^*A  congressional  committee  has  been  In- 
oulrlng  into  the  problem  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision A  prominent  Journalist  commented 
that  parents  worried  about  violence  In  the 
evening  program,  on  TV  h*^.^^*^'  ^^"  * 
good  look  at  the  so-called  "kiddle  showij 
(croasly  misnamed  "comics"  or  funnies  ) 
to  Which  children  are  glued  every  Saturday 
morning.  And  Indeed-thls  "e'^te't^'^'^.^f  * 
for  children  features  an  orgy  of  shootings, 
knifings,  BtrangUngs,  drownings,  clubbings 
and  other  forms  of  killing. 

But  while  you  Just  might  be  able  to  con- 
trol your  chUdren's  television  fare.  It  Is  much 
more  difficult  to  do  anything  about  the  sit- 
uation when  the  classroom  becomes  the  of- 
fender, as  the  enclosed  article  demonstrates. 
Please  study  carefully  the  illustrations  ac- 
companying the  story.  One  wonders  which  Is 
worse:  That  such  an  incredible  method  of 
teaching  children  to  read  should  have  In- 
vaded the  American  pubHc  school  system? 
Or  that  a  Justly  concerned  mother  like  Mrs. 
Bettner  because  of  her  objections,  should 
have  to  defend  herself  against  name-calling, 
and  should  receive  so  little  asslsUnce  from 
other  parents?  

There  are  only  two  possible  explanations 
for  this  outrage:  Either  the  originators  and 
promoters  of  this  reading  system  are  dan- 
gerously  sick;  or  we  are  dealing  here  with  one 
more  subversive  effort  to  destroy  the  moral 
fibre  of  America  by  warping  the  minds  of 
our  youth. 
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One  high  school  principal  said  yesterday 
that,  he  had  "stalled  as  long  as  I  could, 
hoping  to  get  some  reaction"  but  that  tl»e 
snipping  was  almost  complete  at  his  schooL 

One  physical  education  department  head 
commented  that  the  "first  thing  the«»  girls 
are  going  to  ask  (when  they  are  handed  the 
book)   is  what  came  out  of  here." 
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AUTO    LITTER    AND    A    BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICA,  A  SUGGESTION 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1969] 

INTCTKACIAL     MARRIAGE     REFERENCES     ORDERED 

Ct^  FEOM   City   Texbooks 

(By  Herbert  H.  Denton) 

Waslilngton's   school    superintendent    has 

ordered  high  school  prInclpaU  to  scissor  out 

two  passages  of  a  health  text  book  because 

they  discourage  inter-racial  and  Inter-falth 

marriage.  , . 

Superintendent  William  R.  Manning  said 

he   took   the   action  because   he   found   the 

passages  "objectionable  in  this  time  in  hls- 

Earller,  parents  had  complained  to  school 
Dffldals  about  the  book,  '"Personal  Adjust- 
ment, Marriage  and  Family  Uvlng"'  by  Jud- 
son  and  Mary  Landis.  School  Board  member 
John  A.  Sessions  asked  Manning  to  Investi- 
gate the  book. 

Manning  sent  a  directive  to  principals, 
dated  Jan.  9,  ordering  the  deletion  by  the 
end  of  the  month  by  physically  cutting  them 
from  the  book. 

'To  delete  or  remove  the  pages  listed,  it  is 
suggested  that  they  be  cut  out.  leaving  a 
one-Inch  margin  from  the  binding  on  each 
page  to  insure  that  the  other  pages  will  re- 
main secure  and  in  their  proper  sequence," 
the  superintendent's  letter  said. 

School  Board  member  JuUus  Hobson  de- 
nounced the  action  as  "destruction  of  govern- 
ment property"  during  a  meeting  Wednes- 
day night. 

Manning  said  yesterday,  "I  wasnt  destroy- 
ing the  textbooks:  I  was  deleting  from 
them."  He  said  he  fotind  particularly  objec- 
tionable a  question  at  the  end  of  one  pas- 
sage In  the  book  that  asked  students  to  dis- 
cuss the  sUtement,  "Interracial  marriages 
may  not  be  Ulegal  but  they  are  unwise." 

The  other  deleted  passage  dealt,  In  a  simi- 
lar tone,  with  Interfalth  marriage.  Mannlnf 
estimated  the  book  had  been  used  in  the 
school  for  about  10  yean. 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  cALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1969 
Mr  GUBSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  provocaUve  thinkers  in  my  con- 
eressional  district  is  Mr.  Laurence  Daw- 
son of  Los  Altos,  CaUf.  He  is  definitely 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  an  ardent  con- 
servationist, and  one  who  is  always  striv- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  intelUgent  for- 
mulation of  public  poUcy.  He  recenUy 
wrote  a  short  paper  entitled,  "Auto  Litter 
and  a  Beautiful  America— A  Suggestion. 
Since  the  defacement  of  our  highways  Is 
becoming  a  serious  national  problem.  I 
believe  Mr.  Dawson's  suggestion  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  paper  follows : 
Atjto  Litter  and  a  BEAtrriroi.  America,  a 

StrCGESTION 

(By  Laurence  Dawson) 
While  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  to  clean 
up  after  the  great  American  Utterbug,  the 
environmental  pollution  problem  continues 
to  grow  and  America  threatens  to  drown  In 
its  own  debris.  The  Navy  had  a  word  for  it, 
the  deep  sU;  to  get  rid  of  It,  chuck  it  over 
the  side!  And  that  is  what  millions  of  peo- 
ple riding  in  millions  of  cars  do  all  the  time. 
America  the  Beautiful?  Ugh!  My  own  small 
stretch  of  not  heavily-traveled  country  road 
will  accumulate  a  100  lb.  feed  sack  full  of 
Utter  every  few  months  even  without  help 
from  those  charmers  who  use  the  area  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  trash  man 
to  earn  his  Uvlng, 

One  of  the  reasons.  It  sems  to  me,  that  inis 
sad  sUte  of  affairs  continues  to  deteriorate 
Is  simply  that  the  deep  six  is  so  much  easier 
than  disposing  of  Utter  Inside  the  car.  All 
of  the  presently  available  Utter  disposal 
imlts,  assuming  you  even  want  to  carry  a 
Utter  bag  In  the  car.  are  either  of  inadequate 
size  can  only  be  installed  in  inconvenient 
locations,  or  as  an  accessory  are  clumsy  and 
unattractive,  or  aU  three. 

Certainly,  given  the  inherent  laziness  of 
people,  the  Utter  situation  won't  improve 
until  improvement  is  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. Is  this  possible?  Maybe.  What  would 

it  take? 

First  a  place  for  Utter  would  have  to  be 
provided  at  a  point  in  the  car  which  would 
be  more  convenient  to  reach  than  opening  a 
window. 

Second,  the  place  would  have  to  be  big 
enough.  If  It  won't  take  a  few  pop  bottles, 
over  the  side  they  go.  or  If  they  fill  the  space. 
Utter  that  comes  later  gets  the  deep  six. 

i-hlrd,  some  easy  means  must  be  provided 
for  regularly  emptying  the  litter,  or,  again, 
on.-e  the  space  gets  full,  the  deep  six,  and 
some  more  Utter  beautifies  our  roadsides! 
Can  these  criteria  be  met?  Again,  the  an- 
swer has  to  be  "maybe"!  If.  .  .  .  If  enough 
people  cooperate.  If  three  major  American 
industries  could  be  persuaded  to  work  to- 
gether m  the  public  interest.  If  people  really 
dont  want  to  drown  in  their  own  debris. 


Suppose  the  following  three  elements  could 
b3  brought  together! 

1.  A  disposal  area:  Suppoae  that  a  stand- 
ards agency,  such  as  ths  Society  ct  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  were  to  establish  a  standard- 
ized design  for  a  disposal  area  for  automo- 
bUes.  Beady  access  and  adequate  volume 
would  be  important.  The  area  should  prob- 
ably be  located  in  the  center  of  the  dash- 
board over  "the  hump,"  convenient  to  driver 
and  passengers:  its  volume  perhaps  about  a 
cubic  foot.  (Newer  stereo  sound  Eystems  and 
transistorized  radios  make  this  location  less 
necessary  for  radio  or  speakers.) 

2  A  disposal  container:  Suppose  that  a 
coordinating  body  of  the  paper  Industry  were 
to  work  with  the  automotive  agency  to 
specify  a  disposable  container,  probably  some 
sort  of  inexpensive  plastic  lined  paper  bag 
to  fit  into  the  dlsosal  area,  ^  ^  ^^ 

3  A  disposal  routine:  Suppose  that  the 
petroleum  retailing  industry  were  to  under- 
take the  actual  dUposal  task  by  providing 
new  paper  liners  as  a  "free  gift"  and  taking 
the  old  filled  bag  as  the  first  step  in  the  rou- 
tine of  servicing  a  customer. 

Suppose  all  this  were  to  happen,  then  at 
least  adequate  capacity  and  routine  empty- 
ing would  be  met.  Could  we  actually  do  it? 
WeU    let's  see  "What's  In  it  for  me!" 

What's  in  it  for  the  American  people? 

1  A  more  beautiful  environment,  pUis 
2.  A  tax  saving  from  lowered  Utter  removal 

'^  What's  in  it  for  the  Automotive  industry? 
1,  As  citizens,  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  public,  plus 

2  Substantial  public  relations  benefit  from 
an  exploitation  of  this  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  our  country,  at  a  design  and 
manufacture  cost  which  should  be  easUy 
absorbed  in  vehicle  pricing. 

What's  In  It  for  the  Paper  Industry? 

1,  As  citizens,  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  public,  plus 

■>  The  profits  to  be  expected  from  a  new 
product  use  with  a  high  volume  of  demand. 

What's  in  it  for  the  Petroleum  Industry? 

1.  As  citizens,  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  public,  plus 

2  The  same  pubUc  relations  benefit  as  for 
the  auto  Industry,  at  a  modest  cost  for  the 

'T'^Tlle  opportunity  to  exploit  an  effective 
point-of-sale  advertising  device  by  printed 
messages  on  the  replacement  liners. 

Nice  thought,  isn't  it?  But  it  takes  a  lot  of 
supposing— and  I  suppose  we'd  rather  not— 
or  would  we? 


PROTECTING  THE  CONSUMER 

HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 
Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen 
in  the  legislation  of  the  recent  Congress 
a  rising  concern  for  adequate  protection 
of  the  consumer.  Truth  in  lendmg.  flam- 
mable fabrics,  clean  meat  and  clean  poiU- 
trv,  the  Air  QuaUty  Act-all  are  designed 
to  safegiiard  the  consumer's  interests  and 
to  protect  his  health  and  welfare. 

With  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  sig- 
nificant progress  was  made.  Those  of  us 
who  have  joined  the  Hono™**}®,^??^,; 
jamin  S.  Rosenthal  to  cosponsor  the  bill 
creating  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs are  now  proposing  to  consolidate 
these  gains  by  coordinating  the  adminis- 
tration of  consumer  legislation. 

The  constant  development  of   goods 
and  services  has  stimulated  a  concurrent 
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burgeoning  of  administrative  programs 
to  handle  the  numerous  kinds  of  con- 
sumer protection  laws,  ranging  from  the 
food  we  eat.  to  the  air  we  breathe,  to  the 
clothes  and  goods  we  buy.  Congressman 
RosniTHAL  has  noted  that  33  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  now  adminis- 
ter over  260  consumer -related  programs. 
The  protection  afforded  the  consumer  is 
in  fact  minimized  by  iU  diffusion. 

To  overcome  this  deficiency  and  the 
inevitable  conflicts  of  interest  that  arise 
from  competing  and  often  unrelated  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies,  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  will  bring  together, 
under  one  roof,  those  scattered  programs 
which  aim  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

In  the  past,  we  have  tcnown  a  lone 
champion  of  consumer  rights — Ralph 
Nader — who  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  Improved  safety  standards  for  au- 
tomobiles. The  time  is  long  past  due  that. 
Just  as  we  established  a  Department  of 
Transportation  aiul  a  Department  of 
^oustef  and  Urban  Development,  we 
shoufd  create  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  to  Implement  the  goals  of  this 
one  man  and  to  f  imction  as  a  government 
for  the  people. 


THE    LATE    HOWARD    C     BOERNER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  ifsw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Spealter.  recently 
Howard  C.  Boerner,  of  Sands  Point.  N.Y. 
lied  suddenly.  Mr.  Boerner  was  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  I  am  privileged  to 
be  able  to  say  that  he  was  also  a  friend. 

But  it  is  truly  Howard  Boeimer's  ac- 
tice,  productive,  and  selfless  life  that 
causes  me  to  stand  before  you  today,  not 
his  death.  I  feel  deeply  that  it  is  good  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  service  per- 
formed by  persons  such  as  Howard 
Boerner  for  he  was  the  kind  of*American 
who  receives  too  little  credit  for  making 
our  country  great. 

We  can  learn  from  the  life  of  a  man 
who  found  time  in  a  hectic  business 
schedule  to  serve  voluntarily  for  many 
years  as  treasurer  and  tnistee  of  a  large 
hospital.  North  Shore  Hospital,  located 
in  Manhasset,  N.T.,  and  all  the  people 
who  ever  had  cause  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  hospital's  services  benefited  from 
Howard  Boerners  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  interest  in 
others  that  caused  him  to  also  serve 
Abilities,  Inc.,  of  Albertson.  N.Y.,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped persons.  Again  Howard  Boerner 
placed  public  service  first. 

I  would  hope  that  the  good  he  did  will 
be  remembered,  just  as  I  hope  others  like 
Howard  Boerner  throughout  this  coun- 
try will  continue  the  great  practice  of 
public  service.  It  has  made  our  country 
great  and  can  help  make  it  greater. 

Mr.  Boerner's  family  and  friends  can 
liave  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  in  his 
life  Howard  Boerner  did  a  great  deal  for 
others  and  his  contributions  will  be  re- 
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membered.  And  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
deeds  Howard  Boerner  pei-formed  in  his 
life  perhaps  we  can  learn  a  leaaon  about 
the  value  and  meaning  of  service. 
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WHEN  INTERESTS  MEET 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  cAuruBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  February  4  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Entitled  "When  Interests  Meet,"  it  dis- 
euaaes  areas  of  possible  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  presents  an  assessment  as  to 
what  agreements  might  be  in  our  Interest 
and  what  would  not  be. 

The  Journal's  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant subject  will.  I  believe,  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
generally   The  editorial  follows: 
When   Iniekests  Meet 

With  so  much  current  Ulk  of  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet*,  it  may  be  uaeful  to  try  to 
make  some  dUUnctlons  about  what  area« 
of  poaalble  agreement  might  be  In  the  V.8 
Interest  and  what  areas  would  not  be. 

First  a  word  about  the  whole  Idea  o' 
negoUaUng  with  the  Sovteu  The  cardinal 
couklaratlon  must  remain  a  realization  on 
Waahlngton's  part  that  they  wUI  not  enter 
agreements  simply  for  the  sake  of  abstract 
peace  or.  for  that  matter,  for  anything  ex- 
cept what  they  conceive  to  be  a  specific  in- 
terest of  their  own.  Keeping  this  In  mind  Is 
a  good  way  for  the  U.S.  to  avoid  getting 
tricked. 

Actually  we  don't  know  that  they  are  in- 
terested In  serious  negotiations,  despite  re- 
peated hlnu  to  that  effect.  Neo-Stallnism  Is 
plainly  on  the  loose  In  the  Kremlin,  with 
the  repression  of  emerging  freedoms  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  crackdowns  Inside  Rus- 
sia: It  could  presage  fiercer  cold  war  rather 
than  a  negotiating  mood  vls-a-vIs  the  U.S. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  leaders'  fear 
of  growing  dissent  In  their  own  ttalllwlck 
might  make  them  want  to  ease  external 
tensions. 

In  any  event,  we  think  that  when  the 
Sovleu  do  commit  a  wrong  like  the  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  the  U.S.  should  express  its 
disapproval  loud  and  clear  (assuming  It 
felt  powerless  to  prevent  the  Invasion  In  the 
first  place)  It  should  suspend  cultural  ex- 
changes and  perhaps  trade  and  take  other 
appropriate  steps.  Cultural  and  economic 
agreements  are  relatively  insignificant  frtnn 
the  viewpoint  of  making  the  world  safer, 
but  at  least  their  suspension  can  convey 
H  nation's  sense  of  outrage. 

It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
put  off  ratification  of  the  nuclear  nonproUf- 
eratton  treaty  as  a  symb'^l  of  disapproval  of 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  But  this 
treaty  also  happens  to  be  fairly  meaningless, 
since  two  of  the  nuclear  powers — France 
and  Red  China — won't  sign  It  and  since  It 
Is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  other  na- 
tions from  developing  nuclear  arsenals  if 
they  really  want  to.  It  Is  in  the  category  of 
arrangements  Involving  the  Soviets  that  do 
nothing  very  positive  for  U.S.  Interests. 

Tet  the  U.S.  cannot  afford  to  let  anger  at 
an  event  like  the  crushing  of  Czech  freedom 
deter  It  from  the  search  for  potentially  profit- 
able areas  of  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 
However  rottenly  they  behave  and  however 


much  they  hate  us,  they  unquestionably 
oould  bensllt  from  certain  kinds  of  under- 
standings with  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  oould  benefit 
too.  Therein  lies  such  realistic  hope  as  there 
may  be. 

One  poaslbiUty  Is  a  Joint  U.8.-8ovlet  effort 
to  enforce  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but  it 
Is  exceedingly  anomalous.  The  Soviets  have 
had  considerable  success  in  penetrating  the 
area,  so  why  should  they  want  to  Join  this 
country  In  anything  that  might  tend  lo  neu- 
tralise their  influence?  An  answer  could  t>e 
that  conditions  In  the  Middle  East  have 
grown  too  explosive;  the  Soviets  might  fear 
getting  dragged  Into  a  wasting  war.  As  for 
the  U.S..  It  obviously  wants  a  stable  peace 
there. 

Another  possibility  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
safe  agreement  to  curb  the  missile  race,  a 
matter  engaging  the  attention  of  both  sides. 
The  Soviet  interest  Is  clear — the  missile  race 
Is  getting  so  unbelievably  costly  that  it  is 
keeping  the  Russian  leaders  from  doing  in<)rr 
to  develop  their  economy.  TTie  U.S.  Interest 
Is  also  cost,  as  well  as  the  hope  that  rn 
agreement  might  make  for  a  more  peaceful 
atmosphere. 

The  U.S.  is  already  t>eglnnlng  a  '"thin" 
antlballlstic  missile  system  (although  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  reviewing  it).  It's 
expensive  enough,  but  if  we  go  on  to  a  thick 
system  the  cost  could  be  MO  billion  or.  b\ 
some  reckonings,  far  more  than  that. 

True,  a  Soviet  Insistence  on  proceeding 
with  such  monstrosities — the  Russians  re- 
portedly are  having  second  thoughts — would 
presumably  require  the  U.S.  to  do  the  same 
for  its  own  safety.  Still,  It  Is  a  form  of  in- 
sanity both  sides  could  well  eschew,  always 
on  the  assumption  that  the  U.S.  would  be 
able  to  guard  against  Soviet  duplicity. 

In  a  rational  world  the  same  considera- 
tions would  argvie  for  a  mutual  reduction 
In  armaments  In  general.  But  there's  no 
sense  In  looking  for  miracles:  an  acceptable 
mlsslie-llmitlng  arrangement  would  be  wel- 
come enough.  If  it  did  happen,  other  In- 
stances of  coinciding  Interest  might  conceiv- 
ably be  found. 

The  main  thing  is  for  the  U.S.  to  thor- 
oughly understand  what  its  interests  are. 
distinguishing  the  major  from  the  minor, 
and  to  pursue  them  In  a  flexible  but  hard- 
headed  fashion. 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEX8EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  8,  1969,  Mr.  James  D.  Wlnans. 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Division  of 
the  United  Nations  Association  during 
1967  and  1968,  spoke  before  the  Mont- 
clair,  N.J.,  evening  group  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 

Mr.  Wlnans  is  chaii'man  of  the  board 
of  the  C.  G.  Wlnans  Co.  since  1965,  and  in 
1956  was  a  delegate  at  large  from  New 
Jersey  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
subject  which  Mr.  Wlnans  chose  as  his 
topic  for  the  evening's  presentation  and  I 
felt  that  it  was  aptly  presented. 

The  Issues  he  has  raised  In  his  pres- 
entation are  well  thought  out  and  de- 
serve reflection  and  careful  consideration 
by  all  of  u.s. 

I  commend  these  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  am  pleased  to 


insert  them  into  the  Concressional 
RECORD  so  that  they  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  those  who  were  not  fortunate 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at  which 
these  remarks  were  made. 
The  remarks  follow: 


The  OiiXAT  American  Pi.an 
\  speaker  has  to  make  assumptions  about 
Uis  audience  in  advance.  Yoxir  present  one 
iias   indulged   in   some   speculation,   with   a 
,ew  tentative  conclusions. 

The  first  is  that  you  are  pretty  well  in- 
formed on  current  affairs  and  spend  an 
evening  like  this  one  only  to  have  your 
thoughts  stimulated,  your  mind  provoked 
and,  maybe,  your  feelings  outraged. 

My  second  assumption  Is  that  you  sub- 
scribe  to  the  Golden  Rule,  however  you  put 
If  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you,"  or  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself".  The  neighbors  are  not  merely  the 
ladies  next  door,  but  also  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  track,  the  blacks  living  in 
Harlem  and  In  South  Africa,  and  the  peono 
of  Latin  America. 

U  you  don't  subscribe  to  this  thesis,  you 
might  as  well  go  home  now,  because  what 
I  have  to  say  about  various  gaps  cannot  pos- 
sibly interest  you. 

I  could  have  looked  up  figures  and  coxild 
have  told  you  statistically  about  the  growing 
gap  between  the  rich  people  and  the  poor 
^ople  around  the  United  States.  While 
many  of  the  poor  people  are  better  off  than 
they  used  to  be.  they  are  not  as  much  better 
off  as  you  and  I  are.  Reduced  to  Ite  simplest 
terms  this  situation  Is  what  makes  riots  In 
Watte  and  In  Newark,  among  other  cities. 

I  did  not  look  up  the  figures  on  this 
phenomenon  because  you  are  familiar  with 
them  at  least  In  a  cursory  way  and,  If  you 
want  more  details,  you  can  look  them  up 
yourself.  AU  work  and  no  play  makes  a  dull 
boy;  all  flguree  and  no  plan  makes  a  dull 
speech. 

Although  Its  one  of  our  nation  s  most  im- 
portant problems,  tonight  I  want  to  make 
only  passing  reference  to  thU  widening  gap 
in  our  cities.  The  question  of  education  In 
the  Newark  schools,  living  conditions  in  the 
Newark  ghetto  and  the  like,  would  be 
enough  for  a  whole  evening  Itself.  And  I  only 
make  this  passing  reference  because  my  sub- 
ject is  GAP. 

John  Steinbeck  died  recently.  He  was  an 
old  man,  almost  exactly  my  age.  Many  of  his 
critics  were  certain  that  he  was  a  Commu- 
nist for  writing  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath  and 
it  was  banned  as  subversive  by  a  number  of 
libraries.  ,         ,, 

(A  short  parenthetical  note  In  passing:  If 
the  Russians  prohibit  publication  of  certain 
•      books   and   of   entire   newspapers,   they   are 
^      abrogating  free  speech— no  question  about  U. 
'      Should  so-called   "public   libraries"   in  the 
United   States  exercise  censorship?) 

The  book  itself,  published  In  1939,  depicted 
the  desperate  struggle  of  Oakles  and  other 
migrants  in  the  California  camps,  as  most  of 
you  undoubtedly  know.  There  Is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  migrant  farm  labor  in  South 
Jersey  was  onlv  a  little  better  off  In  1968,  al- 
though our  state  government  Is  at  least  talk- 
ing of  doing  something  about  the  situation. 
To  quote  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times,  "Today's  battle  for  industrial 
democracy  and  a  measure  of  human  decency 
by  striking  California  grape  workers  is  one 
measure  of  how  little  progress  has  been  made 
since  Steinbeck's  cry  to  conscience. ' 

In  each  of  your  minds.  Just  underline  those 
words:  "a  measure  of  human  decency.  It 
they  don't  suggest  a  gap,  I  don't  know  one 
when  I  see  It. 

Also,  I  could  have  looked  up  figures  and 
could  have  told  you  statistically  about  the 
growing  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  nations  around  the  world.  WThlle  many 
of  the  poor  nations  have  raised  their  gross 
national  product,  they  have  not  raised  It  pro- 
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portlonately  as  much  as  countries  like  the 
United  States.  Reduced  to  Its  simplest  terms, 
this  situation  is  what  makes  Communist  re- 
Elmes  m  Cuba  and  in  Guinea,  among  others. 
Here  again,  I  did  not  look  up  the  figures  on 
this  phenomenon  because  you  are  familiar 
with  them,  too,  at  least  in  a  cursory  way  and, 
if  you  want  more  details,  you  can  look  them 
up  yourself.  My  speech  is  purposely  without  a 

lot  of  figures.  

Because  it's  one  of  our  worlds  moit  Im- 
Dortant  problems,  tonight  I  must  make  some 
reference  later  to  this  widening  gap  between 
the  developed  nations  and  what  are  euphe- 
mistically called  the  "developing  nations  ^ 
However,  the  question  of  birth  control,  the 
concentration  on  exportable  crops  and  the 
like,  would  be  enough  itself  for  another  whole 
evening.  And  so  you  will  learn  in  due  tUne 
lilt,  although  my  subject  is  GAP.  I  have 
something  else  In  mind. 

The  United  Nations  Is  the  best  organiza- 
tion available  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind^ 
Therefore.  I'd  like  to  see  the  United  States 
stop  working  unilaterally  and  increase  Its 
working  through  the  United  Nations  I  refer 
both  to  war  efforts  and  to  non-war  efforts. 

As  to  war  efforts,  we  have  been  doing  most 
of   the  fighting   m  support  of   South  Viet- 
nam.  It's  not  a  United  Nations  effort;  It  s  to 
all   intents  and  purposes,  a  United   States 
effort  But  what  makes  It  worse  is  it  s  an  effort 
to  uphold  a  man  whom  Senator  McGovern 
uptly  calls  a  "tin-horn  dictator",  a  man  who 
puts  in  Jail  the  fellow  who  came  m  second 
in  the  election  because  he  was  a  peace  can- 
didate!   At    the    moment    in    the    Senators 
words.  '  Ky  is  playing  around  in  the  plusli 
spots  of  Paris  and  haggling  over  whether  he 
is  going  to  sit  at  a  round  table  or  a  rectangu- 
lar Uble,  while  American  men  are  dying  to 
prop   up   his   corrupt   regime    back    home  • 
James  Reston  says,  "The  young  men  die  In 
Vietnam  while  the  old  men  wrangle  In  Paris  . 
Our     unilateral     non-war     efforts,      into 
which   many   billions  of  dollars  have   been 
poured,  have  had  the  effect  of  propping  up 
Muallv   corrupt  regimes   in  Latin   America, 
as  I  shall  show  you.  The  persons  opposing 
these  regimes  are  Nationalists,  people  dedi- 
cated to  doing  what's  best  for  their  countries 
If  this  means  taking  over  a  factory  or  an  oil 
well  belonging  to  an  American  company  be- 
cause Americans  are  getting  50  to  80-;  of  the 
profits,  does  this  make  them  Communists? 
In  the  eyes  of  Dean  Rusk,  I'm  afraid  the  an- 
swer Is  "Yes".  To  show  how  this  notion  per- 
vades our  thinking,  let  me  quote  headlines 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  December  16, 
1968:  "Nationalism  Hurts  Ecuador's  Chances 
of   Oil   Development— Ecuador   Blocks   Rich 
Ci.  Venture".  My  question  Is:  rich  for  whom? 
Corruption    Is    common    In    these    Latin 
American  countries.  Courts  never  condemn 
th'  rich.  Union  leaders   who  complain   are 
considered   traitors.   A   1960  study   prepared 
bv  Harvard's  Center  for  International  Affairs 
stated    -'It  is  not  at  all  farfetched  In  view 
of  Latin  American  history  that  the  state  has 
been  traditionally  little  more  than  an  Instru- 
ment of  class  oppression".  John  Gerassl,  in 
his  book  "The  Great  Pear  In  Latin  America  , 
states  that  a  United  States  loan  of  »'-5  m"' 
llon  at  3  percent  to  Peru  for  low-cost  hous- 
ing projects  is  used  by  the  country  s  PrenUer, 
who  owns  the  Housing  Institute,  to  reloan 
to  high-cost  constructors  at  12  percent. 

Molt  taxes  don't  get  collected  in  Latin 
America  The  reason?  The  governments  are 
X  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  richest, 
biggest  and  most  corrupt  tax  dodgers 
arlund-that  Is.  by  the  oligarchies.  The  oli- 
garchies are  supported  by  the  armies,  which 
in  turn,  are  trained,  equipped  and  oriented 
bv  the  United  States. 

Many  liberals,  who  see  the  vicious  circle 
clearly' enough,  insist  that  LatUi  Americans 
are  responsible  for  it.  To  me,  that  Is  like 
blaming  the  negroes  of  the  deep  south  for 
the  poSr  education  of  their  children,  when 
the  Whites  won't  let  the  kids  go  to  decent 
schools. 
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There  are  some  loaded  questions.  Who  is 
to  blame  when  United  Fruit  obtains  a  give- 
away concession.  United  Fruit,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  make  money,  or  those  giving  away 
whose   purpose  should   be   to   protect  their 
country's   intereste?   Who   Is   to  blame,   the 
United  States,  which  sees  danger  whenever  i» 
Nationalist  regime  takes  over  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  and  therefore  tries  to  have  the 
regime  condemned,  or  the  other  Latin  An^er- 
ican  countries  that  do  condemn  It  and  there- 
fore help  destroy  it?  Who  Is  to  blame,  the 
Pentagon,  which  thinks  It's  a  good  thing  to 
arm  litln  America,  or  Latin  Americans  who 
beg  for  and  avidly  accept  the  military  aid 
with    which    they    are    dominated    .ind    re- 
nressed  ? 

Elections  are  meaningless.  Whenever  popu- 
lar candidates  win,  the  military  tosses  them 
out    Never  has  any  freely  elected  candidate 
from  right,  center  or  left  who  fowed  him- 
self   the    least    bit    independent    of   United 
States  policies  been  able  to  last  out  his  whole 
term.  Always  the  forces  that  threw  him  out 
have    been    trained    and   equipped    by,    and 
sometimes  In,  the  United  States.  Away  back 
in  1829   Bolivar  said,  "The  United  States  ap- 
pear to  be  destined  by  Providence  to  Plapi;f 
America  with  misery  in  the  name  of  liberty  . 
In  spite  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  auned  at 
preventing  other  powers  from  interfering  in 
Latin  America  and  keeping  It  otu-  sPhere  of 
influence,  we  did  nothing  when  Eng  and    n- 
vaded    Guatemala    in    1836.   Then,    inlSf. 
when  England  took  over  the  island  of  Roat&n 
off  Honduras,  Instead  of  moving  against  Eng- 
land, we  moved  against  Mexico. 

Shortly  after  Mexico  obtained  its  independ- 
ence. United  States  landseekers  swarmed  over 
its  borders,  carrying  negro  slaves  y»th  them. 
When  Mexico  objected  because  it  had  al- 
^ady  outlawed  slavery,  the  newcomers  pro- 
claimed their  own  republic,  calling  It  Texas. 
^  s^n  as  Mexico  moved  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion, we  annexed  Texas  and.  as  a  result 
of  the  Mexican  War,  we  seized  the  whole  re- 
gion to  the  California  coast.  In  its  fi«t  fed- 
eration, Mexico  lost  half  of  It  territory,  by  far 
the  richest  part. 

This  infamous  story  could  go  on  and  on^ 
in  1854,  we  settled  a  minor  argument  with 
Nicaragua  by  sending  a  warship  to  bombard 
San  Jiwn  del  Norte.  Skipping  to  1904.  we  find 
Teddv  Roosevelt  decreeing  that  weakness  or 
misbehavior  by  a  Latin  American  government 
"Which  results  in  general  loosening  of  the 
ties  of  civilized  society.  .  .  .  requires  inter- 
vention   by    some    civilized    nation  .    Thlb 
Roosevelt  corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
became  famous  as  •Dollar  D»Pl°'"*7„ '..^^^ 
Between    1904    and    1933.    we    intervened 
Sixty  times  in  the  affairs  and  territories  of 
Latin  America.  Sixty  times  in  less  than  thirty 
vears.  Is  an  average  of  more  than  two  Inter- 
ventions  a   year.   These   Interventions   we^c 
never  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  better 
Uflto  our  neighbors:    always  for  economic 
or  territorial  gain,  sometimes  as  the  strong- 
arm  agents  for  wealthy  companies. 

one  witness  has  often  been  quoted:  -I 
helped  make  Mexico  and  espec  ally  Tamplco 
safe  for  Amelrcan  oil  interests  in  1914-  ^ 
helped  make  Haiti  and  Cuba  a  decent  place 
for  me  National  City  Bank  boys  U,  collect 
revenue  in.  ...  I  helped  purliy  Nicaragua 
for  the  international  banking  house  of  Brow-u 
Brothers  in  1909-1912.  I  brought  light  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  American  sugar  in- 
terests m  1916.  I  helped  make  Honduras 
Sv  for  American  fruit  companies  in 
1903  "  That  statement,  harsh  as  it  is,  is 

auoted  from  a  much-decorated  United  States 
patriot.  Major  General  Smedley  D.  Butler  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  ^„^,^^ 

In  the  words  of  Tom  Lehrer.  mathematics 
msttuctor  at  Harvard  and  MIT .  sometime 
night-club  ballad  singer: 
"When  someone  makes  a  move 
Of  which  we  don't  approve. 
Who  is  It  that  always  Intervenes? 
UN  and  OAS,  they  have  their  place  I  gue.-a, 
But  first  send  the  marines.  .  .  . 
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For  might  mAkea  rigbt. 

Until  ttaey  see  the  light, 

They're  got  to  b«  protected. 

All  their  right  respected. 

Until  someone  we  like  get*  elected.  .  .  . 

When  In  doubt,  send  the  mArlnee". 

This  ballad  brings  a  laugh  and  so  do  about 
a  dooen  others  on  this  iconoclastic  record- 
ing. However,  If  you  think  times  have 
changed,  let  me  refer  you  to  a  column  In 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times  of  December 
22nd  last,  which  Benjamin  Welles  entitled 
"The  Latin  Military:  A  Dilemma  for  Wash- 
ington". Maybe  you  read  It.  When  I  did.  I 
just  had  to  lengthen  this  speech  to  quote 
from  It,  as  follows:  "In  the  last  90  days 
military  groups  have  seized  supreme  power 
In  three  key  Latln-Amertcan  nations,  Peru. 
Panama  and  Brazil.  .  .  .  the  new  coups  have 
reopened  the  unanswered  question:  Should 
the  United  States  continue  to  train  large 
numbers  of  Latin  nxlUtary  officers  and  non- 
ooms  In  military  schools  when  such  training 
apparently  helps  them  impose  dictatorships 
on  their  own  people?" 

I  can  answer  that,  even  If  Washington 
cannot.  And  I  call  your  attention  to  what 
might  .b*  called  "History  Brought  Up  to 
Date".  A.Uttle  while  ago  I  was  talking  about 
100  years  ago.  then  50  years  ago,  then  35. 
Now  we  are  talking  about  the  last  three 
months  of  10681 

Tou  can't  find  out  about  things  like  this 
from  the  State  Department,  which  may  have 
a  ™""""  reasons  for  dissembling — all  of 
them  quote  for  the  good  of  the  United  States 
unquote.  When  we  do  find  the  truth,  we 
are  apt  to  find  that  our  good  is  not  always 
being  served. 

Gunnar  Myrdal.  the  Swedish  scholar,  re- 
cently said.  "There  is  no  country  on  earth 
which  has  more  of  a  common,  explicit  ideol- 
ogy— more  of  a  common  explicit  morality  .  .  . 
the  old  Ideal,  dignity  of  human  Individual, 
Justice  between  people,  liberty,  equality  of 
opportunity  and  brotherhood  .  .  .  Tou  could 
write  an  American  history  which  was  Just 
a  history  oif  violence,  corruption,  of  evllness. 
That  type  of  American  history  Is  now  be- 
coming quite  popular  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
because  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  other  things. 
But  American  history  ...  la  that,  in  spite  of 
serious  setbacks,  the  trend  Is  toward  a  grad- 
luU.  ever-better  fulfillment  of  these  Ideals". 

It's  nice  to  have  soo^Uilng  like  this  said 
about  us  when  we  have  t&e  Credibility  Qap. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  In  1907  General 
Westmoreland  said  that,  with  another  25.000 
troops  we'd  win  the  war  by  Christmas.  In 
1068,  it's  signing  one  thing  and  saying  an- 
other about  the  Pueblo  incident.  And  again 
I  say,  this  is  still  not  the  gap  I  have  chosen 
to  concentrate  on. 

There  Is  a  book  which  gives  the  most  per- 
suasive argument  I  have  seen  for  my  earlier 
statement  that  the  United  Nations  is  the 
best  orgamzatlon  available  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  mankind.  The  book  Is  entitled  "The 
Good  War"  and  U  by  Marian  Maury.  Tou 
will  find  between  its  covers  what  the  U.N. 
Is  doing  about  food  production,  health  im- 
provement, commerce  and  International  Jus- 
tice. 

The  gap  between  knowledge  and  wisdom 
must  be  closed.  The  human  race  is  produc- 
ing offspring  at  a  pace  ouutrlpplng  its  efforts 
to  forestall  man's  starvation.  TTie  era  of 
Adam  Smith  Is  past,  and  the  application 
of  scientific  controls  In  economics  and  fi- 
nance have  made  stability  and  growth  a  na- 
tional objective.  The  "Good  War"  Is.  and 
I  quote,  "the  great  contemporary  struggle 
being  waged  to  free  this  planet  from  the 
blight  of  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance  .  . 
(unquote)  The  United  Nations  is  the  an- 
swer to  peoples'  demands,  and  the  large  pow- 
ers have  accepted  the  principle  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  weaker  countries  will 
increase  their  own  resources. 

What  is  the  United  Nations  doing?  It  has 
established  or  is  working  on  the  establish- 
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ment  ot  the  following  world  agencies,  and 
please  underline  In  your  thinking  those  words 
"world  agencies": 

SPTA — Expanded  Program  of  Technological 
Assistance. 

SF — Special  Pund  for  Large-scale  Projects. 

UNDP — A  Combination  of  the  Two  Fore- 
going Agencies. 

UNESCO— United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

PAO — Food  and  Agrlcnlture  Organization. 

WHO— World  Health  Organization. 

UNICEF— United  Nations  Children's  Pund. 

ILO— International  Labor  Organization. 

UPU— Universal  PosUl  Union  (Maybe  It 
would  be  good  If  this  agency  took  over  our 
own  postal  service). 

ITU — International  Telecommunications 
Union. 

WMO — World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion. 

ICAO — International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nlaatlOB. 

mCO — International  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization. 

IAEA — International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy. 

IBRD — International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development. 

IDA — International  Development  Asaocia- 
Uon. 

IPC — International  Finance  Corporation. 

IMF — International  Monetary  Fund. 

OATT — General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

The  United  Nations  has  taken  up  the  cause 
of  countries  having  no  access  to  ports. 

The  United  Nations  agencies  advise  devel- 
oping countries  on  financial  matters  and  help 
them  obtain  advantageous  credit  terms. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights — I  could  talk  about  that  forever. 

Let  me  close  this  part  of  my  speech,  the 
part  devoted  to  United  Nations  activities  In 
areas  other  than  war  prevention,  by  quoting 
again  from  "The  Good  War" :  "The  capitalist 
revolution  that  multiplied  the  earth's  bounty 
for  a  third  of  mankind  was  bought  at  the 
price  of  the  labor  of  children  and  the  aban- 
donment of  millions  of  wage  earners  to  the 
pitfalls  of  unemployment.  The  Conununlst 
revolutions  that  dissolved  the  intolerable  in- 
equities of  czarist  Russia  and  old  China  .  .  . 
were  bought  at  an  Ideological  market  place 
where  personal  freedom  was  exchanged  for 
regimentation  .  .  .  How  soon  the  dawn  will 
break  depends  on  many  factors — human, 
technological,  social  and  poUtical — but  most 
of  all  It  depends  on  the  willingness  of  both 
the  developed  and  the  underdeveloped  worlds 
to  pay  the  price  of  survival  as  a  global  com- 
munity". 

This.  In  summary,  la  what  multilateral  aid 
is  doing.  It  leaves  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
through  the  United  Nations  our  country  can 
help  narrow  this  well-nigh  universal  gap 
between  knowledge  and  wisdom,  another  very 
Important  gap  but  not  the  gap  of  my  thesis. 

The  president-elect  has  finally  made  an 
appointment  that  I  like.  I  am  not  too  pleased 
with  his  cabinet  appointments  and  can't  un- 
derstand why  Mr.  Nixon  didn't  consult  me 
before  announcing  them.  Maybe  he  knows 
that  I  didn't  vote  for  him. 

Seriously,  no  matter  how  you  ladles  feel 
atwut  the  political  situation,  you  certainly 
approve  of  Mr.  Yost's  .ippotntment  as  our 
U.N.  ambassador.  His  first  words  are  the 
clue:  "I  have  always  said  we  should 
strengthen  oiir  effort  in  the  United  Nations 
and  now  I  am  being  given  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  it  "  He  has  even  written 
a  book  entitled  The  Insecurity  of  Nations  ". 
the  closing  paragraph  of  which  was  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  praiseworthy  editorial 
as  follows : 

"The  revival  and  re-enforcement  of  the 
United  Nations  no  doubt  seems,  and  at  the 
moment  may  be,  Utopian.  The  point  to  b« 
made  again  and  again,  to  be  hammered  un- 
mercifully into  our  proud,  hard,  silly  beads. 
Is  that  the  attempt  to  achieve  the  security 
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of  nations  by  national  means  under  modem 
circumstances  is  still  more  Utopian.  Even 
assuming  uncommon  sense  or,  more  likely, 
some  tragic  demonstrations  of  calamity,  tlie 
invlgoratlon  of  the  United  Nations  will  take 
a  number  of  years.  The  passing  of  powers 
from  old  to  new.  from  parochial  to  ecumeni- 
cal, from  states  separating  peoples  to  in- 
stitutions uniting  them,  will  not  be  ac- 
complished quickly  or  easily.  Still,  it  seems 
high  time  to  begin." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
should  recognize  any  government  as  soon 
as  It  has  a  foothold,  not  a  toehold  but  a 
foothold;  maybe  I  should  say,  In  relation  to 
a  lot  of  them,  a  stranglehold.  There  would 
be  two  advantages  to  this  kind  of  diplomacy. 
In  the  first  place,  our  recognition  would  no 
longer  be  an  accolade,  a  stamp  of  approval, 
a  sign  to  the  world  that  we  think  the  gov- 
ernment Is  legitimate  and  will  work  miracles 
for  its  people.  In  the  second  place,  we  should 
no  longer  need  contrivance  to  negotiate 
prisoner  exchange  with,  say.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
having  our  ambassador  to  some  third  gov- 
ernment meet  with  He's  similar  ambassador 
in  a  back  room  provided  by  this  third  gov- 
ernment, not  fooling  anybody  but  perhaps 
the  John  Birch  Society.  Such  recognition  of 
a  fait  accompli  gets  the  State  Department 
out  of  the  role  of  the  monkey  whose  hands 
over  his  eyes  make  him  see  no  evil. 

Complete  free  trade  among  the  family  of 
nations  would  prevent  future  wars.  Let  me 
repeat  that  statement  In  different  words:  if 
we  should  have  In  all  the  world  no  tariff 
barriers,  no  Import  restrictions,  no  tax  con- 
cessions on  exports,  we  should  q\ilckly  reach 
the  position  where  war  would  be  Impossible. 
It  would  make  no  difference  whether  we 
liked  another  country  or  not,  or  whether 
they  liked  us  or  not;  no  war  t>etween  the 
two  would  be  possible. 

State  Department  sources  said  recently 
that,  after  negotiations  with  Japan's  steel 
industry  and  the  six  European  Common 
Market  countries,  voluntary  curbs  will  be 
Imposed  on  shipments  of  foreign  steel  into 
this  country.  Let  me  ask  you:  who  benefits 
by  that?  Why,  the  steel  producers,  of  course. 
It  means  higher  prices  that  you  and  I  will 
have  to  pay  for  automobiles,  gas  stoves, 
lawn  mowers,  anything  made  even  partially 
of  steel. 

Let's  assume  Instead  that,  if  Japan  is  the 
most  efficient  producer  of  steel,  so  efficient 
that  their  steel  can  be  shipped  all  the  way 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  all  the  way 
across  the  United  States,  and  still  sell  for 
less  In  Pittsburgh.  If  that  should  be  true, 
let's  have  all  the  United  States  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  buy  Its  steel  from  Japan. 
TTien  let's  assume  that  our  automobile  In- 
dustry is  so  efficient,  we  can  outsell  all  other 
countries  on  trucks,  tanks,  half-tracks,  etc. 
At  the  same  time.  Germany  Is  dominating 
the  world's  munitions  industry.  England  is 
furnishing  the  world's  wool  textiles.  Russia 
the  world's  wheat,  Holland  the  world's  dairy 
products.  Italy  the  world's  shoes,  and  maybe 
France  the  world's  wines  and  perfumes. 

Now,  under  those  conditions,  we  can't  have 
war.  If  we  fight  with  Japan,  we  get  no  steel. 
If  we  fight  with  Italy,  we  get  no  shoes.  If  we 
fight  with  Russia,  we  get  no  wheat. 

Admittedly,  my  example  is  oversimplified. 
I've  left  out  meat,  vegetables,  medicine  and 
TV  seta.  However,  I  think  you  will  understand 
the  principle  envisaged.  And  don't  think  our 
workers  will  be  harmed;  they  will  be  better 
paid  In  dollars  for  working  in  a  concentrated 
endeavor  at  which  we  are  the  most  efficient, 
and  each  dollar  will  buy  more  because  it  will 
be  purchasing  products  likewise  made  with 
the  greatest  efficiency. 

Please  don't  get  me  wrong;  I'm  not  down- 
grading the  efficiency  or  the  ethics  of  any 
United  States  companies  or  industries.  What 
I  am  doing.  Is  making  a  hypothetical  world 
dlvisioo  of  both  industry  and  fanning  which 
division  could  ooncelvably  be  arranged  in 
any  number  of  other  ways. 
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This  kind  of  division  U  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomics; the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  Let's  do  it  on  a  worldwide 
basis  to  raise  everyone's  standard  of  living 
and  get  complete  elimination  of  war  as  a  by- 
product. 

The  elimination  of  war  and  of  many  other 
evils,  however,  would  best  be  accomplished 
by  an  unconventional  gap.  My  thesis  is  an 
icronym  for  the  Great  Amertcan  Plan.  You 
probably  agree  with  me  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  as  to  the  importance  of  all  the  gaps 
I  have  mentioned  earlier.  You  probably  agree 
with  me  to  some  extent  about  the  probable 
causes  of  these  gaps  and,  by  osmosis,  about 
the  probable  solutions.  By  contrast,  you  never 
heard  of  the  Great  American  Plan  and  you're 
not  even  sure  you  should  have  sat  here  so 
long  to  hear  one  voice  suggest  something 
which,  when  I  get  through,  you  will  label 
'Mission  Impossible". 

The  United  Nations  has  lis  defects.  Please 
note  that  I  said  twice  earlier  that  It  is  the 
best  organization  available,  not  the  best  pos- 
sible organization.  Two  Immediate  recogniz- 
able delects  are  the  veto  power  of  one  coun- 
try m  the  Security  Council  and.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  one  vote  accorded  each 
member  regardless  of  size,  about  as  far  as 
possible  from  our  Supreme  Court  dlctiim  of 
one  man,  one  vote. 

Governments  are  instituted  among  men. 
deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  to  says  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  When  Hawaii  and  Alaska  be- 
came states,  this  country  made  a  long  step 
forward,  taking  to  its  bosom  their  heterogen- 
eous populations,  including  Orientals  and 
American  Indians,  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  race,  creed  or  color.  When  the  Phil- 
ippines opted  for  Independence,  this  country 
lost  an  opportunity.  When  Puerto  Rico  votes 
the  next  time,  there's  a  good  possibility  we 
may  have  our  fifty-first  state. 

By  this  time,  you  are  probably  ahead  of 
me.  I  say  we  have  what  has  proved  to  be  the 
ijest  government  ever  Invented.  Let's  add  to 
It  rather  than  inventing  something  else.  I 
have  mentioned  the  defects  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  principal  trouble  with  the 
World  Federalists  Is  that,  not  only  does  the 
idea  have  to  be  aold  worldwide,  but  aU  the 
tools  have  to  be  Invented  and  agreed  upon. 
Let's  take  off  from  where  we  are.  Samuel 
Eliot  Morrison,  the  great  historian,  said: 
"The  genius  of  our  democracy  Is  its  room 
for  compromise,  our  ability  to  balance  lib- 
erty with  authority.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  strike  a  new  balance  this  time 
and  achieve.  In  the  process,  a  new  awareness 
of  human  relationships  among  our  people  ". 
Continuing  cur  thinking  from  there.  I  am 
convinced  we  can  do  It  on  a  global  basis. 
Why  not  have.  Instead  of  a  United  States 
of  America,  a  United  States  of  the  World? 
Why  not  have  as  Individual  states  South 
Vietnam,  South  Korea,  all  the  provinces  ol 
Canada,  any  and  aU  who  vote  to  apply,  each 
with  two  Senators  and  proportionate  repre- 
sentation in  the  lower  house?  Why  not? 

Let  me  sum  up  for  you  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  say  about  GAP. 

There  Is  a  gap  between  different  elements, 
different  cultures  In  our  country,  both  In  the 
cities  and  In  the  vineyards.  Much  as  this  gap 
needs  remedying.  I  did  not  come  here  to 
discuss  it  tonight. 

There  Is  also  a  gap  between  different  na- 
tions, different  peoples  on  this  earth.  Much 
as  this  also  demands  attention.  I  have  not 
been  specific  about  the  needs  tonight. 

There  Is  a  gap  between  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  we  are  saying  In  Vietnam.  Much  as 
this  credibility  gap  reflects  on  our  national 
honor,  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  the 
obvious. 

There  Is  a  gap  between  United  States  prom- 
ise and  United  States  performance  In  foreign 
lands.  I  have  shown  you  this  gap,  running 
almost  continuously  from  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  second  half  of  the 
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twentieth  century,  to  show  the  folly  If  not 
the  downright  chicanery  of  unilateral  action. 

In  spite  of  the  many  accomplishments 
mentioned  earlier,  and  even  more  which 
could  be  documented,  I  have  shown  the  gap 
between  what  we  expected  the  United  Na- 
tions to  do  and  what  it  has  so  far  been  able 
to  do. 

All  of  this  has  led  me.  past  even  the  World 
Federalist  Ideal,  to  a  new  conception,  even- 
tual unity  m  the  world  through  unlimited 
enlargement  of  the  United  States. 

Maybe  the  United  States  of  the  World 
wouldn't  bring  Utopia  overnight.  It  would, 
however,  eliminate  problems  of  balance  of 
trade;  whoever  worries  about  how  much  New 
Jersey  sells  to  Pennsylvania,  and  vice  versa? 
By  tlie  same  token,  it  would  eliminate  cur- 
rency problems:  a  dollar  Is  a  dollar  no  matter 
where.  In  the  United  States.  It  would  elim- 
inate tax  havens,  dictatorships  and  wars  In 
one  fell  swoop.  In  the  words  of  a  former 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Poster  Dulles,  "I 
was  brought  up  In  the  belief  that  this  nation 
of  ours  was  not  merely  a  self -serving  society 
but  fottnded  with  a  mission  to  help  build 
ii  world  where  liberty  and  Justice  would 
prevail". 

In  closing,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  a  play 
on  words,  for  here  has  been  presented  to 
you  GAP-  GEE  AI  PEE—  The  Oifat  American 
Plan. 
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IMPOTENT  SUPERPOWERS 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring 
to  my  comments  of  Tuesday  concerning 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  taken  from  the  book  by  Peter 
Drucker  entitled  "The  Age  of  Discon- 
tinuity," I  now  include  a  second  portion 
of  this  article. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
first  installment  of  the  article,  and  my 
comments,  they  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  to  the  Record  of 
Thursday.  February  6. 

The  increment  of  this  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  bureaucracy 
and  ineffective  government,  which  I  in- 
clude today,  begins  with  a  section  en- 
titled: 

IMPOTENT    SUPERPOWERS 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  have  the 
"superpowers,"  whose  very  size  and  power 
debar  them  from  having  a  national  policy. 
They  are  concerned  with  everything,  engaged 
everywhere,  affected  by  every  single  political 
event,  no  matter  how  remote  or  petty.  But 
poUcy  Is  choice  and  selection.  If  one  cannot 
choose  not  to  be  engaged,  one  cannot  have 
a  policy— and  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Russia  can.  In  effect,  say:  "We  are  not  Inter- 

The  superpowers  are  the  International  ver- 
sion of  the  welfare  state — and,  like  the  wel- 
fare state,  incapable  of  priorities  or  of  ac- 
compUshments.  The  superpowers,  therefore. 
Invariably  overreact — as  Russia  has  done  In 
the  sateUlte  countries  and  as  the  United 
States  has  done  In  the  Congo,  In  Santo 
Domingo  and  perhaps  In  Vietnam.  Yet  they 
underachieve.  Their  might,  although  great 
enough  to  annihilate  each  other — and  the 
rest  of  us  into  the  bargain— is  Inappropriate 
to  the  political  task. 

This  means  that  decisions  In  the  Interna- 
tional sphere  can  no  longer  be  made  In  an 
orderly  and  systematic  fashion.  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  decision  to  be  arrived 
at  by  negotiation,  consultation,  agreement 


It  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  dictation  or  by 
exhaustion.  Although  force  has.  therefore, 
become  infinitely  more  Important  In  the  In- 
ternational system.  It  has  become  Infinitely 
less  decisive— unless  it  be  the  ultimate  force 
of  a  nuclear  war  that  might  destroy  man- 
kind. 

Decisions  are  also  no  longer  effective.  No 
longer  can  they  be  expected  to  be  carried 
out  In  the  International  sphere,  we  have 
the  same  divorce  of  policy  from  execution 
thut  characterizes  domestic  government. 

We  get  more  and  more  governmenlB.  But 
i,ll  this  does  Is  to  Increase  costs.  For  each 
uf  these  sovereignties  has  to  have  its  own 
iorelgn  service.  Its  own  armed  forces  and  so 
on.  And  no  government,  whether  its  territory 
.spans  the  continents  or  is  smaller  than  one 
city  block,  can  any  longer  discharge  the  first 
duty  of  government:  protection  from,  and 
defense  against,  attack  from  outelde. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  most  of  the  new 
"minlstiites"  are  political  absurdlUes,  de- 
fenseless against  the  threat  of  Instant  an- 
nihilation. But  so  are  the  superpowers  In 
IhU  age  of  nuclear  "overkill."  With  nuclear 
weapons  being  easy  to  make  and.  In  effect, 
available  to  the  smallest  and  w^eakest  coun- 
try, there  is  no  "defense."  There  Is  only — 
questionably— "deterrence"  by  the  threat  of 
retaliation.  But  If  government  cannot  defend 
iUs  people,  the  first  reason  lor  the  very  exist- 
ence of  government  has  gone. 

This  mav  be  regarded  as  gross  exaggera- 
tion. It  certainly  Is  not  the  picture  the  older 
generation  still  sees.  But  It  Is,  Increasingly, 
the  reality.  It  is  the  situation  to  which  we 
react.  And  the  young  people,  who  are  not. 
:is  we  older  ones  are.  Influenced  by  the 
memories  of  our  love  affair  with  government, 
see  the  monstrosity  of  government,  Its  dis- 
organization. Its  lack  of  performance  and  Its 
impotence  rather  than  the  illusions  the  older 
generation  still  cherishes  and  still  teaches  In 
the  class  room. 

IMMOVABLE    OBJECTS 

Ccruiin  things  are  Inherently  difficult  for 
government.  Being  by  design  a  protective 
Institution,  It  Is  not  good  at  Innovation.  It 
cannot  really  abandon  anything.  The  moment 
government  undertakes  anything.  It  becomes 
entrenched  and  permanent.  Better  adminis- 
tration win  not  alter  this.  Its  inability  to 
innovate  is  grounded  In  government's  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  function  as  society's  pro- 
tective and  conserving  organ. 

A  government  activity,  a  government  in- 
stallation and  government  employment  be- 
come Immediately  built  into  the  political 
process  Itself.  This  holds  true  whether  we 
talk  of  a  declining  industry— such  as  the  na- 
tionalized British  coal  mines  or  the  govern- 
ment-owned railroads  of  Europe  and  Japan. 
It  holds  equally  true  In  Communist  coun- 
tries. No  matter  how  bankrupt,  for  Instance, 
the  Stalinist  economic  policies  have  become 
m  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  or  Poland,  any 
attempt  to  change  them  Immediately  runs 
Into  concern  for  the  least  productive  Indus- 
tries, which,  of  course,  always  have  the  most 
the  lowest-paid  and  the  least-skilled— anti. 
therefore,  the  most  "deserving '--workers 

The  Inability  of  government  to  abandon 
anything  Is  not  limited  to  the  economu 
sphere.  We  have  known  for  well  over  a  dec- 
ade, for  Instance,  that  the  military  draft 
that  served  the  United  States  well  in  a  total 
war  Is  Immoral  and  demoralizing  In  a  cold 
war  war  or  "limited  war  "  period.  No  one 
defends  our  present  system — yet  we  extend 
It  year  after  vear  on  a  "temporary"  basis. 

The  same  inability  to  abandon  applies  to 
research  projects  supported  by  government. 
It  holds  true  as  soon  as  government  sup- 
ports the  arts.  Every  beneficiary  ol  a  govern- 
ment program  immediately  becomes  a  con- 
stituent." He  Immediately  organizes  himself 
for  effective  political  action  and  for  pres- 
sure on  the  decision-maker. 

All  institutions,  of  course,  find  it  hard  to 
abandon  vesterday's  t!»sks  and  to  stop  doing 
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the  unproductive.  All  q^  man's  Institutions — 
and  for  that  matter,  all  men — are  commit- 
ted to  what  they  are  uaed  to  and  reluctant 
to  accept  that  It  no  longer  needs  doing  or 
that  It  does  not  produce  results.  But  govern- 
ment Is  under  far  greater  pressure  to  cling 
to  yesterday  than  any  bther  institution.  In- 
deed, the  typical  response  of  government  to 
the  failure  of  an  activity  U  to  double  lU 
budget  and  staff. 

Nothing  In  history,  for  Instance,  can  com- 
pare In  futility  with  those  prize  activities  of 
the  American  Oovemment.  Its  welfare  poli- 
cies and  Its  farm  policies.  Both  policies  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  disease  they  are 
supposed  to  cure.  We  have  known  this  for 
quite  some  time — In  the  case  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram since  before  World  War  II:  In  the  case 
of  the  welfare  program  certainly  since  I960. 

The  problem  of  the  urban  poor  Is  undotibt- 
edly  vast.  No  city  In  history  has  ever  been 
able  to  absorb  an  infliix  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  American  dUea  have  had  to  absorb 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Wherever  It 
happened  In  the  past,  there  waa  the  same 
collapse  of  family,  community  and  local  gov- 
ernment— In  the  cities  of  England  In  the  late 
18th  qeqtury  when  the  Irish  came  In:  In  the 
Cities  qj  North  America  around  1840,  again 
with  ^e  coming  of  the  Irish:  In  the  cltlea 
of  continental  Europe  later  on,  as  for  Instance 
when  the  Czechs  started  to  migrate  In  large 
numbers  into  the  Vienna  of  the  Hapsb^lrga 
m  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century. 

The  influx  of  almost  two  million  rural  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Rlcans  Into  New  York  City 
alone  In  less  than  a  15-year  period  exceeded 
any  of  these  earlier  migrations.  It  Is  unprec- 
edented In  the  history  of  cities.  But  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  done  worse  If  we  had 
done  nothing  at  all.  In  fact,  the  19th  century 
cities  that  did  nothing,  did  better.  And  so. 
these  last  20  years,  has  Sao  Paulo  In  Brazil, 
which.  Inundated  by  similar  floods  of  rural. 
Illiterate  Negroes  fresh  from  serfdom,  did 
nothing — and  Is  In  better  shape  than  New 
York  City. 

Our  welfare  policies  were  not  designed  to 
meet  this  problem.  They  were  perfectly  ra- 
tional— and  quite  effective — as  measures  for 
the  temporary  relief  of  competent  people  who 
were  unemployed  only  because  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Oreat  Depression.  Enacted  In 
the  mid- 1930b.  the  relief  policies  has  eaaen- 
Ually  finished  their  Job  by  1940.  But  being 
government  programs,  they  could  not  be 
abandoned.  Par  too  massive  a  bureaucracy 
had  been  built.  The  emotional  Investment  In 
these  programs  and  In  their  slogan  had  be- 
come far  too  great.  They  had  become  "sym- 
bols" of  the  New  Deal. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  we  reached  for 
them  when  the  entirely  different  problems 
of  the  1950a  aroae.  that  Is.  when  the  rural 
Negro  moved  Into  the  core  city  In  large  num- 
bers. And  small  wonder  that  these  programs 
did  not  work,  that  instead  they  aggravated 
the  problem  and  Increased  the  helplessness, 
the  dependence,  the  despair  of  the  Negro 
masses.  But  all  we  could  do  when  relief  failed 
to  relieve  was  to  double  the  budget  and  to 
double  the  number  of  people  engaged  In  flU- 
Ing  out  forms. 

iu«   orrocm  axauLT 

The  farm  program  tells  the  same  story.  It 
wmt  designed — also  in  the  1930'b— to  save  the 
fMBlly  farmer  and  to  restore  his  economic 
•ad  social  health.  Instead  It  has  subsidized 
his  replacement  by  large,  heavily  capitalized 
and  highly  producUve  "Industrial  farms." 
This  may  well  be  a  more  desirable  result 
than  the  one  the  farm  program  was  meant — 
and  la  still  meant — to  produce.  But  It  waa  an 
abysmal  failure  In  t«nna  of  the  procram's 
announced  objectlvea.  Yet  the  program  goes 
on.  with  an  Increased  budget  and  Increas- 
ingly pervecaa  consequences. 

Lest  ttala  be  read  aa  a  crltlclam  of  the 
American  OovemnMnt.  let  me  add  that  this 
experience  kiKnra  no  distinction  of  race, 
creed    or    naOonaaty.    Tb«   <l>prti— d-areas 
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policy  in  Oreat  Britain  dates  back  to  the 
19a0s.  In  all  that  time,  it  has  not  restored  to 
economic  health  one  single  "depressed  area." 
But  It  has  effectively  penalised  the  shift  of 
labor  to  areas  of  higher  productivity,  higher 
wages  and  better  Jobs.  It  thereby  has  slowed 
growth  m  the  healthy  regions.  Yet  when- 
ever It  Is  realized  that  the  "depressed  areas" 
are  still  depressed,  the  budget  goes  up. 

Government  Is  a  poQr  manager.  It  la  of 
necessity,  concerned  with  procedure,  just  as 
It  Is  also,  of  necessity,  large  and  cumbersome. 
Government  Is  properly  conscious  that  It 
administers  public  fuiids  and  must  account 
for  every  penny.  It  has  no  choice  but  to  be 
"bureaucratic" — In  the  common  usage  of  the 
term. 

Bvery  government  Is.  by  definition,  a  "gov- 
ernment of  paper  forms."  This  means  in- 
evitably high  cost.  Por  "control"  of  the  last 
10  per  cent  of  any  phenomenon  always  costs 
more  than  the  first  90  per  cent.  If  control 
tries  to  account  for  everything.  It  becomes 
prohibitively  expensive.  Yet  this  Is  what  gov- 
ernment Is  always  expected  to  do. 

And  the  reason  is  not  Just  "bureaucracy" 
and  red  tape;  It  la  a  much  sounder  one.  A 
"little  dishonesty"  In  government  la  a  cor- 
rosive disease.  It  rapidly  spreads  to  Infect  the 
whole  body  pollUc.  Yet  the  UmpUtlon  to 
dishonesty  Is  always  great.  People  of  modest 
means  and  dependent  on  a  salary  handle 
very  large  public  sums.  People  of  modest  po- 
sition dispose  of  power  and  award  contracts 
and  privileges  of  tremendous  Importance  to 
other  people — construction  Jobs,  radio  chan- 
nels, air  routes,  zoning  laws,  building  codes 
and  so  on. 

To  fear  corruption  In  government  Is  not 
Irrational.  This  me«na.  however,  that  gov- 
ernment "bureaucracy" — and  Its  consequent 
high  costs— cannot  be  eliminated.  Any  gov- 
ernment that  Is  not  a  "goiremment  of  paper 
forms"  degenerates  rapidly  Into  a  mutual 
IvXJttng  society. 

roLmca  uxolb  klsswmiss 
The  generation  that  waa  In  love  with  the 
state  30  and  40  years  ago  believed  fondly  that 
government  would  be  economical.  Eliminat- 
ing the  "profit  motive"  was  thought  to  re- 
duce coats.  This  was  poor  economics,  to  begin 
with.  It  Is  worse  public  administration. 

The  politician's  attention  does  not  go  to 
the  90  per  cent  of  money  and  effort  that  Is 
devoted  to  existing  programs  and  activities. 
They  are  left  to  their  own  devices  and  to  the 
tender  merdea  c<  mediocrity.  Politics — 
rightly — la  primarily  concerned  with  "new 
programs."  It  Is  focused  on  crisis  and  prob- 
lems and  Issues.  It  Is  not  focused  on  doing 
a  job.  Politics,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. Is  not  congenial  to  managerial  orga- 
nization and  makes  government  defective  In 
managerial  performance. 

We  have  built  elaborate  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  administrative  structure  within  gov- 
ernment against  the  political  process.  This 
Is  the  purpose  of  every  civil  service.  But  al- 
though this  protects  the  going  machinery 
from  the  distortions  and  pressures  of  pmlitlcs. 
It  also  protects  the  Inctimtients  In  the  agen- 
cies from  the  demands  of  performance. 

Of  course,  we  maintain  offlclally  that  civil 
service  tenure  Is  compatible  with  excellence. 
But  If  we  had  to  chooae.  we  would  probably 
say  that  mediocrity  in  the  civil  service  Is  a 
lesser  evil  than  "pollUcs."  Aa  far  aa  the  Judi- 
ciary Is  concerned — where  we  first  created 
"Independence" — this  is  certainly  true.  How 
far  It  Is  true  In  administrative  agencies  Is 
debatable.  A  good  many  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  we  need  some  way  of  rewarding 
performance  and  of  penalizing  nonperform- 
ance, even  within  civil  service. 

sun.  the  premium  within  government  will 
be  on  not  "rocking  the  boat"  In  existing  agen- 
cies, that  Is.  on  no  Innovation,  no  Initiative, 
but  rather  on  doing  with  proper  procedures 
what  has  been  done  before.  Within  the  polit- 
ical process,  attention  will  certainly  not  be 
pMd   to  the  on-going   routine   work   unless 
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there  la  the  publicized  malfunction  of  a 
"scandal." 

Aa  a  result,  management  of  the  dally  work 
of  government  will  remain  neglected,  or  be 
considered  a  matter  of  following  "procedure" 
and  of  filling  out  forms.  By  excelling  as  a 
manager,  no  one  In  politics  will  get  to  the 
top  unless  at  the  same  time  he  builds  his 
own  political  machine,  his  own  political  fol- 
lowing, his  own  faction. 

We  can — and  must — greatly  improve  the 
efficiency  of  government.  There  Is  little  rea- 
son these  days  to  Insist  on  "100  per  cent 
audit,"  for  Instance.  Modern  sampling  meth- 
ods based  on  probability  mathematics  ac- 
tually give  us  better  control  by  inspecting  a 
small  percentage  of  the  events.  But  we  need 
something  much  more  urgently:  the  clear 
definition  of  the  resuiu  a  policy  Is  expected 
to  produce,  and  the  ruthless  examination  of 
results  against  these  expectations. 

This,  in  turn,  demands  that  we  spell  out  in 
considerable  detail  what  results  are  expected 
rather  than  content  ourselves  with  promises 
and  manifestos.  In  the  last  century,  the  audi- 
tor general  became  a  central  organ  of  every 
government.  We  learned  that  we  needed  an 
Independent  agency  to  control  the  daily 
process  of  government  and  to  make  sure  that 
money  appropriated  was  spent  for  what  It 
was  Intended  for.  and  spent  honestly.  Now 
we  may  have  to  develop  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment agency  that  compares  the  results  of 
policies  against  expectations  and  that.  In- 
dependent of  pressures  from  the  executive 
as  well  as  from  the  legislature,  reports  to  the 
public  any  program   that  does  not  deliver. 

AXrrOMATIC    CUTOFT 

We  may  even  go  further — though  only  a 
gross  optimist  would  expect  this  today.  We 
may  build  Into  government  an  automatic 
abandonment  process.  Instead  of  starting 
with  the  assumption  that  any  program,  any 
agency  and  any  activity  Is  likely  to  be  eternal, 
we  might  start  out  with  the  opposite  as- 
sumption: that  each  Is  short-lived  and  tem- 
porary. 

We  might,  from  the  beginning,  assume 
that  It  will  come  to  an  end  within  five  or 
ten  years  unless  specifically  renewed.  And 
we  may  discipline  ourselves  not  to  renew  any 
protrram  unless  it  has  the  results  that  it 
promised  when  first  started.  We  may.  let  us 
hope,  eventually  build  Into  government  the 
capacity  to  appraise  results  and  syslemaU- 
cally  to  abandon  yesterday's  tasks. 

Yet  such  measures  will  still  not  convert 
government  Into  a  "doer."  They  will  not 
alter  the  main  lesson  of  the  last  50  years: 
government  Is  not  a  "doer." 

The  purpose  of  government  Is  to  make 
fundamental  decisions  and  to  make  them 
effectively.  The  purpose  of  government  Is 
to  focus  the  political  energies  of  society.  It 
Is  to  present  fundamental  choices.  The  pur- 
pose of  government.  In  other  words.  Is  to 
govern.  This,  as  we  have  learned  in  other  In- 
stitutions. Is  Incompatible  with  "doing."  Any 
attempt  to  combine  government  with  "do- 
ing '  on  a  large  scale  paralyzes  the  decision- 
making capacity. 

There  Is  reason  today  why  soldiers,  civil 
servants  and  hospital  administrators  look  to 
business  management  for  concepts,  princi- 
ples and  practices.  Por  business,  during  the 
last  30  years,  has  had  to  face,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  the  problem  that  government 
now  faces:  the  Incompatibility  between  "gov- 
erning" and  "doing."  Business  management 
learned  that  the  two  have  to  be  separated, 
and  that  the  top  organ,  the  decision-maker, 
has  to  be  detached  from  "doing."  Other- 
wise he  does  not  make  decisions,  and  the 
"doing"  does  not  get  done,  either. 

In  business,  this  goes  by  the  name  of 
"decentralization."  The  term  Is  misleading. 
It  Implies  a  weakening  of  the  central  organ, 
the  top  management  of  a  business.  The  true 
purpose  of  decentralization,  however.  Is  to 
make  the  center,  the  top  management  of 
business,  strong  and  capable  of  performing 
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the  central,  the  top-management,  task.  The 
Durpoee  is  to  make  It  possible  for  top  man- 
aeement  to  concentrate  on  decUion-making 
and  dlrecUon.  to  slough  off  the  "doing"  to 
operating  managements,  each  with  its  own 
n^on  and  goals  and  with  its  own  sphere 
of  action  and  autonomy. 

If  thU  lesson  were  applied  to  government, 
the  other  Institutions  of  society  would  then 
rightly  become  the  "doers."  "Decentraliza- 
tion" applied  to  government  would  not  be 
just  another  form  of  "federallEm"  In  which 
local  rather  than  central  government  dis- 
charges the  "doing"  taks.  It  would  rather  be 
a  systematic  policy  of  using  the  other,  the 
nongovernmental.  Institutions  of  the  so- 
ciety—the  hospital  as  well  as  the  university, 
business  as  weU  as  labor  unions— for  the  ac- 
tual "doing,"  It.,  lor  performance,  opera- 
tions, execution. 


LEARNING  FROM  "PUEBLO" 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   PrUNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1969 
Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pUght  of  Comdr.  Uoyd  Bucher  and  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  has  touched  aU  of 
us  in  this  country  deeply.  The  many 
questions  arising  from  the  capture  of 
the  Pueblo,  the  treatment  of  Command- 
er Bucher  and  his  crew  by  North  Ko- 
rea, and  their  subsequent  release  dis- 
turbs the  conscience  of  our  Nation. 

While  we  cannot  undo  the  circum- 
stances of  this  national  tragedy.  I  think 
there  are  lessons  to  be  learned.  I  present 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
that  states  in  commonsense  words  what 
so  many  of  us  feel.  The  editorial  was 
printed  in  the  FebruaiT  5,  1969.  edition 
of  the  Norristown  Times  Herald,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  NorristowTi.  Pa. 
The  editorial  states: 

LxABNiNG  Prom  "PukSLO" 
Things  would  be  sj  much  simpler  If  this 
were  an  elther-or  world— if  people  were  al- 
ways either  aU  good  or  aU  evil,  either  aU 
right  or  all  virong,  either  all  wise  or  all  stu- 

•The  impression  emerging  from  the  Pu- 
eblo is  that  there  Is  no  one  villain  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  perhaps 
no  villain  at  all. 

Based  on  past  experience,  the  Navy  Was 
not  acting  from  deliberate  stupidity  in  hav- 
ing "on  call"  rescue  forces  that  existed  on 
paper  only. 

According  to  Rear  Adm.  Prank  L.  Johnson, 
who  commanded  U.S.  naval  forces  in  Japan 
at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  seizure,  16  spy 
runs  were  made  off  the  coasts  of  Red  China, 
Russia  and  North  Korea  during  his  tenure. 
While  there  had  been  numerous  acts  of  har- 
assment of  VS.  ships  by  the  Russians  and 
Chinese,  the  North  Koreans  had  never  both- 
ered them. 

Apparently,  an  unwritten  law  of  this  par- 
ticular espionage  game  makes  It  permissible 
to  make  things  as  miserable  as  possible  for 
vour  opponent,  but  not  cricket  to  employ 
outright  violence.  Until  North  Korea  changed 
the  rules,  that  Is. 

Anyway,  said  Johnson,  he  had  little  or 
no  authority  to  take  rescue  action. 

As  for  the  Pueblo  being  armed  with  only 
two  .60  caliber  machine  guns,  Cmdr.  Charles 
R.  Clark,  former  skipper  of  the  USS  Banner, 
sister  spy  ship  of  the  Pueblo,  testified  that 
he  did  not  want  even  these  aboard  hU  ship. 
He  felt  they  were  not  only  useless  but  pro- 
vocative. 
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StUl  unexplained,  of  course.  Is  why  the 
Pueblo  was  not  provided  with  the  where- 
withal to  enable  her  crew  to  destroy  the 
ship's  electronic  gear  and  other  secret  cargo. 
Common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that 
not  lust  enemy  attack  but  any  number  of 
chance  events,  such  as  being  blown  aground 
on  a  hostile  shore,  might  make  such  action 
necessary. 

No  one  Is  being  dene  proud  by  the  revela- 
tions coming  from  the  Pueblo  Inquiry.  But 
while  the  Navy  brass  are  busy  passing 
the  buck  among  themselves,  the  man  In 
the  street  fervently  hopes  that  someone  In 
the  Pentagon  has  learned  and  Is  applying  the 
lessons  that  have  been  taught  by  the  sorry 
Incident.  

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
NATIONAL  MINIMUM  WELFARE 
STANDARDS  AND  ELIGIBILITY  RE- 
QUIREMENTS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislaUon  that  would  amend 
the  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  nationally  uniform  minimum 
standards  and  eligibUity  requirements  for 
aid  and  assistance. 

The  welfare  situation  in  our  major 
cities  has,  indeed,  reached  the  critical 
stage.  Other  services,  such  as  police,  fii-e. 
sanitation,  education,  and  transit  have 
been  and  are  being  shortchanged  because 
of  the  burgeoning  \velfare  costs.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
before  the  situation  becomes  totally  un- 
manageable and  the  local  tax  base  is 
eroded  even  fuither. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  needy 
persons,  particularly  dependent  children, 
are  a  national  responsibility.  Neverthe- 
less, the  new  budget  request  of  the  New 
York  City  welfare  commissioner  is  $1.7 
bilUon.  an  increase  of  $400  million  over 
the  current  level  and  the  largest  smgle 
item  in  the  expense  budget.  Much  of  this 
can  be  attributed  to  the  disparity  between 
the  level  of  welfare  payments  in  our  city 
and  those  in  the  nonuiban  areas.  The 
average  monthly  payment  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent chUdren  in  New  York  City,  for 
example,  is  $61.70  per  month  as  compared 
to  only  $8.40  in  Mississippi. 

An  editorial  in  the  January  3  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Welfare 
Quagmire"  sets  forth  some  of  the  welfare 
problems  confronting  our  metropolitan 
areas.  I  include  the  full  text  of  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Welfare  Quagmire 
The  necessity  for  a  basic  shift  In  welfare 
policy   Is  painfully  underscored  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
lor  a  monumental  $1.7  billion  to  finance  aid 
to  New  York  Cltys  needy  In  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  This  represents  a  rise  of 
nearly  $400  million  over  the  budget  the  de- 
partment originally  requested  for  this  year; 
It  Is  four  times  the  budget  for  1964-65,  the 
last  full  year  of  the  Wagner  administration. 
What  makes  the  astronomic  upsweep  In  the 
city's  outlay  for  the  relief  of  human  misery 
doubly  dismaying  Is  that  It  occurs  In  a  period 
of  unparalleled  general  prosperity.  As  Mayor 
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Lindsay  noted  In  a  cheery  New  Year  state- 
ment, the  over-aU  level  of  unemployment  In 
the  five  boroughs  declined  last  year  to  3.2 
per  cent— a  rate  he  described  as  "the  lowest 
In  the  city's  history." 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  wel- 
fare rolls  have  a  life  of  their  own  detached 
from  the  metropolitan  Job  market.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  a  quarter-million  people 
on  relief  in  this  city.  By  1965  the  number 
had  risen  to  a  half-million.  Now  it  Is  just 
short  of  a  million,  and  It  Is  expected  to  go  a 
quarter-million  higher  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  most  tragic  statistic  of  all  Is  that  the 
rolls  Include  nearly  600.000  children,  growing 
i;p  m  homes  bereft  of  hope.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  rest  In  this  roster  of  social  casualties 
are  mothers,  the  aged  and  the  disabled.  Apart 
from  25,000  recelxlng  wages  so  low  they  re- 
quire supplementary  aid.  the  rolls  contain 
only    42.000    men    listed    as    employables — 
among  them  alcoholics,  addicts  and  others 
with  physical  or  emotional  Infirmities. 

A  great  part  of  the  Increased  caseload  In 
thU  city  results  from  the  technological  rev- 
olution m  agriculture  that  has  uprooted 
millions  of  Southern  Negroes  and  sent  them 
cascading  Into  Northern  cities  In  search  of 
jobs.  The  first  need  In  a  new  welfare  policy 
Is  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
responsibility  for  the  full  cost  of  this  ex- 
ported misery. 

National  welfare  standards  are  an  essential 
part  of  such  a  shift  so  that  people  would  be 
encouraged  to  seek  new  lives  In  their  own 
home  states  Instead  of  coming  to  strange 
cities  without  skills,  schooUng  or  friends.  The 
New  York  State  average  payment  for  aid  to 
dependent  chUdren  Is  $61.70  a  month,  as 
against  $8.40  a  month  In  Mississippi. 

But  no  restructuring  of  the  welfare  system 
will  eliminate  all  the  demeaning  features 
that  lead  to  a  cycle  of  Inherited  dependency 
and  withdrawal  from  a  work-oriented  society 
That  means  a  priority  matter  fdr  the  new 
Administration  in  Washington  must  be  the 
development  of  a  new  system  of  income 
maintenance,  through  some  such  device  as  a 
negative  Income  tax  or  universal  children's 
allowances,  that  will  bring  the  welfare  popu- 
lation back  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
society  and  provide  Incentives  for  their  res- 
toration to  self-support. 


Mr.  Speaker;  in  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today,  which  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  many  of  our  colleagues, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  given  the  power  to  set 
minimum  standards  and  uniform  cri- 
teria for  all  States,  subject,  of  course, 
to  congressional  review.  This  policy  was 
recommended  In  19G6  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare  in  its  report 
to  the  Secretary.  More  recently  the  task 
force  organized  by  President  Nixon  to 
study  public  assistance  made  a  similar 
recommendation  and  last  week.  Secre- 
tary Finch  cndor.<^^  the  concept. 

This  measure,  therefore,  represents  an 
important  and  long  overdue  step  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  recognition  of 
the  welfare  situation  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  would  attack  the  problem  in 
two  fundamental  ways:  First,  by  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  system  in  all  the 
States,  the  current  migration  of  needy 
persons  from  rural  to  urban  areas  would 
be  greatly  abated.  Second,  by  setting 
uniform  acceptance  standards  whereby 
persons  are  declared  eligible  for  bene- 
fits, the  present  State-by-State  shopping 
for  the  most  liberal  requirements  would 
be  curtailed. 

Expert  knowledge  indicates  that  better 
education,  training,  housing,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  can  be  made  avail- 
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able  on  a  more  equitable  basis  in  non- 
urban  areas.  If  the  Federal  Government 
will  act  now  to  reform  the  system,  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  amlst  the  poor  in  their 
present  envirorunent  than  try  to  provide 
for  them  in  our  large  cities  where  it  ia 
becoming  Increasingly  difficult  to  afford 
the  programs  they  require. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  have  an  adverse  or  regreulve  effect 
on  the  present  level  of  aMistance  in  any 
SUte.  In  States  with  low  levels  of  per 
capita  income.  Federal  support  grants 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  attain 
the  national  minimum  sundard  while 
keeping  the  present  State  and  local  ef- 
fort requirements. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  wiU  give  early  attention  to 
this  legislation  and  that  action  can  be 
secured  in  the  present  session  In  order 
that  steps  can  be  taken  to  reverse  the 
trend  toward  ever-increasing  welfare 
costs 


BACKGROUND  ON  THE  FATAH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NSW    YOBK 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel 
continues  to  be  harassed  by  Arab  terror- 
ist groups.  Because  these  raids  occur 
wlth  such  tragic  frequency,  many  Amer- 
icans have  become  blunted  to  these  in- 
ctirsions  and  threats  to  Israel's  existence. 

The  following  description  of  El  Fatah 
activities  appears  in  the  January  1969 
edition  of  the  Bflddle  East  Information 
Series  and  vividly  docimiento  the  fre- 
quent attacks  of  terrorist  bands  on  Israel 
communities — a  reminder  to  all  of  us  of 
the  dally  loss  of  lives  In  the  Middle  East : 
Bacxoocnd  on  ths  Fatah 

Since  the  end  of  the  Six  Day  War  aoma 
23«  Israelis  hare  loat  ttaelr  Uvea  and  870 
have  been  wounded  as  a  result  of  "border 
Incidents".*  The  terrorlats  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  dvlUans,  soldiers.  Jews,  Druse 
or  Arabs. 

In  September  alone,  (or  example: 

On  September  4,  hand  grenades  set  off  In 
the  crowded  Central  Bus  Station  In  Tel  Aviv 
killed  one  65  year  old  roan  and  Injured  51 
others,  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 

On  September  9,  an  explosive  charge  set 
off  under  a  truck  In  the  market  place  In 
Oaaa,  wounded  the  Israeli  Arab  driver  and 
IS  other  people. 

On  September  13,  tbrae  Druse  watchmen 
were  murdered  by  a  marauding  band  In  the 
Negev 

Innocent  bystanders  are  not  the  only  tar- 
gets in  the  campaign.  The  shelling  of  the 
string  of  settlements  In  the  Jordan  and  Belt- 
shan  valleys  has  become  so  frequent  that  In 
some  kibbutzim  (communal  farm  settle- 
ments) the  younger  children  sleep  In  under- 
ground shelters.  Farmers  working  In  their 
fields  are  fired  on,  dirt  roads  are  mined  night- 
ly and  frontier  patrols  come  under  bazooka 
and  mortar  attack. 

Almost  dally  the  news  headlines  carry 
stories  of  soldiers  killed  or  wounded,  either 
on  routine  patrols  or  In  unexpected  artillery 
duels.  Although  the  Incidents  may  be  pro- 
voked by  one  of  the  terrorist  groups,  it  Is  the 


*As  of  September.  1968.  These  figures  have 
risen  sharply  within  the  last  two  months. 
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regular  Jordanian  Army,  according  to  on  the 
spot  observers,  which  provides  covering  fire 
for  the  retreating  saboteurs  and  seta  up  tb* 
heavy  artillery  barragas. 

UnUl  recently,  terrorist  acUvlty  operated 
exclusively  from  bases  In  Jordan  and  Syria. 
However,  recent  incidents  along  the  Sues 
Canal — Implanted  mines,  ambushing  of 
Israeli  soldiers,  sniping  and  shelling— in- 
dicate the  opening  up  of-  a  "new  front"  In 
the  operstlons. 

WAS    aT    OTHSa    ISBAN8 

Official  sUtemenU  of  the  Arab  Govem- 
menu  and  speeches  delivered  at  the  United 
Nations  term  the  terrorists'  activities  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  June  War  and  the  Israeli 
occupation  of  Arab  territory.  However,  for  In- 
ternal consumption,  consistency  is  aban- 
dooad  and  a  different  purpose  and  goal  of  the 
campaign  is  generally  conceded.  For  Instance. 
tba  Bgyptlan  government  paper  "Al  Com- 
houiiya*' stated,  on  November  17: 

"Theaa  avants  are  not  a  result  of  the  ag- 
gression of  June  6  and  of  Israel's  conquest 
of  part  of  the  Arab  lands.  Almost  three  years 
ago  and  more,  several  Palestinian  organiza- 
tions began  armed  operations  within  occupied 
PaleaUne:  their  activity  was  merely  stepped 
up  after  the  aggression." 

Even  more  explicit  is  the  editorial  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  paper  "Al-Bllad"  of  March  18: 

"The  Arab  Fedayeen  activities  are  simply 
the  preparatory  groundwork  for  the  next 
Arab  round  and  the  launching  of  the  victory 
campaign." 

In  other  words,  terrorism  Is  to  be  used  as 
a  "softening  up"  stage  to  demoralize  Israel 
and  weaken  Its  economy  until  such  time  as 
the  Arab  States  can  reach  a  level  of  military 
competence  that  will  enable  them  to  under- 
take the  final  liquidation. 

aaauTANcx  oa  rxaaoa? 

The  employment  of  these  methods  Is  no 
few  feature  In  the  area.  They  were  used  as 
far  back  as  the  IQaO's  and  loao's.  both  against 
Jewish  settlers  and  those  Arabs  who  opposed 
the  policies  of  their  leadership.  But  In  thoae 
days  the  terrorists  did  not  call  upon  the  ghost 
of  Che  Ouevara:  their  leader  and  source  of 
inspiration  was  the  ex-Muftl  of  Jerusalem. 
HaJ  el-Husseln.  ally  of  Hitler  and  (rlend  of 
the  Balkan  fascUt  leaders.  His  support  de- 
rived from  the  ultra-natlonallstlc  elements 
who  opposed  all  forms  of  Jewish -Arab  co- 
operation and  rejected  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict  baaed  on  coexistence.  Despite 
the  Invocation  of  the  name  of  Che  and  other 
"freedom  fighters",  the  policy  of  the  exuting 
terrorist  groups  has  changed  little.  They  still 
cling  to  their  former  slogans  and  appeal  for 
"another  round". 

To  compare  the  activities  of  the  Fatah  and 
ittmUftr  groups  with  those  of  the  national  re- 
sIstaBea  movements  of  the  past,  is  to  make  a 
traaaparantly  false  analogy.  Successful  re- 
sistance movemenu.  whether  In  Ireland.  Cy- 
prus, Cuba  or  Algeria,  were  alwayt,  based  on 
the  oiaaa  support  of  the  people,  seeking  to 
liberate  thamaelvea. 

Thia  la  far  removed  from  the  situation 
which  exists  In  the  Israeli  occupied  areas  to- 
day. The  success  of  the  VIetcong  is  based  on 
the  support  it  receives  from  the  local  popu- 
lation— often  undertaken  at  great  personal 
risk.  The  Fatah  has  failed  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial headway  in  achieving  this  basic 
prerequisite. 

Part  of  this  failure  can  be  credited  to  the 
two-pronged  policy  of  the  Israel  Army.  Mi- 
nor frictions  are  avoided  ~.nd  the  edge  Is 
taken  off  hostility  by  a  policy  of  giving  the 
local  Inhabitants  a  free  hand  In  the  running 
of  their  own  affairs.  There  are  today  less  than 
300  Israeli  officials  engaged  in  the  total  ad- 
ministration of  the  occupied  areas.  The  lift- 
ing of  travel  restrictions  and  permitting  a 
certain  amount  of  trade  between  the  East 
and  West  Banks  of  the  Jordan  have  also 
served  as  stablllxlng  (actors. 
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Terrorism  Is  countered  by  tough  measures 
and  those  caught  harboring  active  Fatah  ele- 
ments face  the  prospect  of  having  their 
bouses  blown  up.  Capital  punishment,  how- 
ever. Is  not  invoked,  since  It  has  been  abol- 
ished under  Israel  law.  Collective  punish- 
ment Is  not  meted  out  to  a  community,  as 
was  practiced  by  the  British  in  pre- 1948  Pal- 
estine. Not  only  have  the  terrorists  failed  to 
bring  atwut  a  popular  uprising  but  the  lo- 
cal population  of  the  West  Bank  and  Oaza 
have  clearly  demonstrated  their  reluctance 
to  provide  either  shelter  or  support  for  the 
operatloiu  of  the  saboteur  bands.  Much  of 
the  ln(ormatlon  which  has  led  to  the  capture 
of  saboteurs  has  been  supplied  to  the  army 
by  local  citizens. 

The  Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  want  an  end  to  the  Israeli  occupation 
but.  from  all  available  evidence,  the  ma- 
jority looks  neither  to  total  war  nor  to  ter- 
rorist activities  to  achieve  this  goal.  The 
people  appear  to  be  willing  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  reality  of  Israel's  existence,  and  to 
seek  some  form  of  political  accommodation 
and  settlement. 

While  this  applies  to  the  majority,  there 
remains  a  part  of  the  population  that  un- 
doubtedly sympathizes  with  the  terrorists 
and  from  these  circles  are  recruited  the  small 
groups  of  militants  who  form  the  terrorist 
cells  operating  In  Eut  Jerusalem,  Oaza. 
Hebron  and  Nablus.  But  one  Indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  to  go  In  re- 
cruitment was  the  announcement  by  Fatah 
on  May,  1968,  that  Its  ranks  are  now  open  to 
"non-Palestlnlans".  Even  the  VIetcong — 
whose  name  Is  often  Invoked — has  never  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  volunteers,  and 
the  FLN  was  never  dependent  on  recruits 
from  other  Arab  countries. 

BAaca  oirrsioE  PAuanN* 

Faced  with  Inadequate  support  from  the 
local  Palestinian  population,  the  terrorists 
have  been  compelled  to  depend  on  bases 
across  the  borders.  Prom  these  centers  they 
can  infiltrate  at  night,  lay  their  mines  and 
return  by  daybreak. 

Prior  to  June  1967.  the  terrorists'  head- 
quarters were  based  In  Syria,  with  Jordan 
providing  a  transition  point.  Today  the  op- 
erations are  conducted  from  camps  In  Jor- 
dan. No  longer  absolute  master  In  his  King- 
dom, It  Is  doubtful  whether  King  Hussein 
could  control  the  Fatah,  even  should  he  wish 
to  do  so.  The  result  could  well  be  the  down- 
fall of  the  regime,  an  eventuality  which 
neither  Egypt  nor  Syria  would  view  with 
regret.  One  direct  consequence  of  the  Fatah 
operations  from  bases  in  the  Jordan  valley 
has  been  the  abandonment  of  the  villages 
In  the  area  by  the  local  population,  result- 
ing In  a  substantial  loss,  which  the  Jor- 
danian economy  can  ill-afford. 

Not  only  has  the  base  of  operations 
changed  In  the  past  year,  but  a  radical  trans- 
formation has  taken  place  In  the  training 
and  composition  of  the  saboteur  bands  and 
In  their  relationship  to  the  Arab  States. 

Frustrated  by  political  stalemate,  in- 
ternal disaffection  and  military  weakness,  the 
Arab  governments  have  turned  to  open  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  terrorism  as  part 
of  their  overall  strategy  against  Israel — the 
"old"  war  is  being  conducted  by  other  means. 

Speaking  at  El-Mansura  (Radio  Cairo. 
April  18,  1968),  President  Nasser  stated: 

"We  recognize  the  terrorist  movement  .  .  . 
we  will  support  and  give  aid  to  this  move- 
ment .  .  .  the  activities  of  the  Asifa  com- 
mandos and  the  Fatah  are  a  positive  element 
In  our  campaign." 

In  support  of  this  policy,  funds,  arms, 
training  facilities,  shelter  and  covering  fire 
when  required  are  all  being  provided  di- 
rectly by  the  Arab  Governments.  Although 
most  of  the  rank  and  file  terrorlsu — among 
whom  the  casualty  rate  has  been  about 
90'.  —are  Palestinians,  many  of  the  officers 
are  Syrian,   Egyptian,   Irnqi   and   Jordanian. 


or  TBMoaiBT  opxaATioMS 
Jontavt 

Complete  freedom  of  movement,  activity 
•nd  recruitment  la  permitted  to  the  ter- 
rorist groups  in  Jordan.  Their  boM»  tJM 
camps  exist  openly  along  the  cease-fire  lines. 
In  some  areas  they  are  In  complete  control- 
as  was  shown  by  documents  captured  djiwinj 
the  Israel  raid  on  Karameh.  where  the  Fatah 
In  this  town  have  their  ovsm  police  force  and 

jails. 

■^  Iraq 

The  Iraqi  task  force  stationed  in  the  Mlfraq 
area  of  Jordan  supplies  the  saboteurs  with 
arms  and  equipment,  including  Russian  120 

"^S^»Za  men  of  the  42l8t  Palestine 
commando  BattaUon,  part  of  the  regular 
Iraqi  Army,  lead  units  Infiltrating  into  Israel. 
Sy  members  of  this  battalion  were  kUled 
and   others   captured   during   the  Karameh 

"^^  A  fixed  allocation  has  been  made  In  the 
Government  budget  (or  "strengthening  the 
movement  of  the  armed  struggle." 
Syria 
Until  several  months  ago  the  major  bases 
and  headquarters  of   the  Infiltrator  bands 
were  located  in  Syria.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Karameh  operation,  several  hundred  officers 
and  men  were  transferred  to  Jordan,  to  join 
the  terrorist  organizations  in  that  country. 
A  number  of  captured  terrortsta  have  said, 
in  open  court,  that  they  had  undergone  mili- 
tary training  In  Syria.  Others  have  proved  to 
be  officers  in  the  regular  Syrian  Army. 
Egypt 
In  January,  1968,  senior  Fatah  officers  vis- 
ited Cairo  and  reached  nn  agreement  for  the 
traming   of   saboteurs   in   regular   Egyptian 
army  camps.   According  to  documenta  cap- 
tured at  Karameh.  more  than  100  have  al- 
ready received  such  training. 

On  April  28,  a  unit  of  Infiltrators  In- 
tercepted near  Beer-Ora  carried  documents 
issued  by  the  Egyptian  Embassy  in  Amman. 
They  had  completed  a  special  sabotage  course 
m  a  military  camp  near  Cairo  and  were  then 
transferred  to  Jordan. 

In  recent  weeks  the  same  pattern  of  am- 
bush sabotage  and  shelUng  has  been  initi- 
ated 'by  units  of  the  regular  Egyptian  Army 
on  the  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

HOPE    FOR     PEACE    IS    THE    VICTIM 

Although  the  campaign  of  terror  has  borne 
some  fruit  In  the  mounting  toll  of  dead  and 
wounded  Israeli  Jews  and  Arabs,  It  has  proved 
totally  futile  In  its  primary  purpose.  It  has 
not.   at  any   level,   affected   the  administra- 
tion of  the  occupied  areas,  nor  does  It  pose  a 
threat  to  the  survival  of  Israel.  The  danger 
of  a  major  conflict  still  constitutes  the  basic 
problem  for  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  oeace  in  the  area.  But  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  the  wars  of  1956  and 
1967  came  as  the  culmination  polnta  of   a 
deliberately  escalated  policy  of  terrorist  war- 
fare. .  ^ 
The  past  year  has  proved  that  terrorists 
from  across  the  border  can  be  contained  and 
prevented     from     establishing     a     foothold 
among  Arabs  in  the  occupied  areas.  Counter 
measures  against  marauders  have  so  far  re- 
sulted m  almost  900  terrorlste  dead  and  800 
wounded,  with  several  thousand  more  serv- 
ing   prison    terms    In    Israeli    jails.*     The 
casualty  figures  lor  the  period  from  August  1 
to  October  10,  1968,  amounted  to  109  killed 
and  206  wounded. 

In  one  area,  however,  the  effecta  should 
not  be  minimized.  Recent  attacks  on  citizens 
In  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv  provoked  spon- 
taneous outburste  against  Arabs  who  were 
near  the  scene,  and  pressure  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  review  Ita  liberal  poUcy  In  the 
administered  areas  was  increased.  Although 
the  Government  has  strongly  resisted  any 
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such  change,  a  continuation  of  such  inci- 
dents can  only  work  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  contact  and  dally  Intarcourse  which  has 
developed  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians, 
m  Jerusalem  and  In  the  other  areas. 
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END  NAVAL  INQUIRY  OF  CAPTURE 
OF  U.S.S.  "PUEBLO" 


■September.  1968. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cap- 
ture and  detention  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
and  her  crew  by  North  Korea  and  the 
action  of  the  UJS.  Government  to  obtain 
the  crew's  release,  raises  many  serious 
questions.  I  have  been  parUcularly  con- 
cerned with  the  prospect  that  Captain 
Bucher  and  his  men  might  be  subject  to 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  aUeged 
violations  of  the  Code  of  MUitary  Con- 
duct and  other  Navy  regulations  govern- 
ing the  behavior  of  mUitary  men  in  com- 
bat or  encounters  with  hostile  forces.  On 
the  basis  of  what  has  appeared  to  date, 
I  feel  strongly  that  for  several  reasons 
Captain  Bucher  and  his  men  should  not 
be  subject  to  prosecution.  First,  the  Code 
of   Military   Conduct   is   quite   new   in 
American  law,  and  Its  applicability  to 
situations  of  warfare  and  international 
tension  is  untested.  Second,  the  code  was 
issued  by  Presidential  decree,  and  has 
never  been  passed  upon  by  the  people 
through  their  elected  Representatives  In 
Congress,  as  I  believe  it  should  be. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  with  the 
effects  of  the  provision  in  the  code  that 
American  soldiers  held  by  hostile  govern- 
ments can  give  no  more  information  than 
•name.  rank,  and  service  number."  I  have 
ouUined  why  I  feel  this  provision  is  un- 
fair and  unwise,  and  what  I  think  should 
be  done  about  it,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  urging  him  to  change  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  have  received  such  a  large  volume 
of  correspondence,  from  my  own  con- 
stituents and  people  across  the  country, 
expressing  interest  in  the  proposal  set 
out  in  my  letter  to  President  Nixon  that 
I  feel  it  useful  to  insert  the  letter  at  this 
point  for  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
Text  of  Letteb  by  Congressman  Bingham 
TO  Presujent  Nixon  Calling  fob  Revised 
Military  Code  of  Conduct 

January  27,  1969. 
Mr   President:  The  mental  and  emotional 
torture    suffered    by    Commander   Uoyd    M. 
Bucher  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  USS 
Pueblo  at  the  hands  of  their  North  Korean 
captors  shows  (in  addition  to  the  Inhumanity 
of  the  current  government  of  North  Korea) 
the  shameful  and  ludicrous   Inadequacy  ol 
the  Code  of  Conduct  for  Military  personnel. 
The  rule  that  requires  American  prisoners, 
under  threat  of  court  martial,  to  give  their 
captors  nothing  more  than  "name,  rank,  and 
service  number"  must  be  drastically  revised. 
The  mistreatment  American  prisoners  are 
forced    to    undergo    to    avoid    signing    false 
■■statemente"    and    "confessions"    does    not 
prevent  their  captors  from  using  such  state- 
ments for  propaganda  purposes.  If  death  or 
sheer    stamina    under    torture    permlte    an 
American  prisoner  to  resist  making  or  sign- 
ing statemente  dictated   by  his  captors,   it 
is  easy  enough  for  them  to  use  similar  treat- 
ment on  other  prisoners  until  somflone  sub- 


mits. Even  U  no  prisoner  can  be  forced  to 
make  or  sign  trumped-up  statements,  hostile 
captors  can  forge  prisoner's  signatures,  or 
simply  Issue  whatever  propaganda  statemente 
they  wish  to  promulgate  without  a  pris- 
oner's submission. 

In  short,  American  prisoners  are  forced,  by 
the  "name",  rank,  and  service  number"  limita- 
tion, to  trade  severe  mental  and  physical  mis- 
treatment, and  sometimes  their  very  lives, 
without  In  any  way  frustrating  the  enemy's 
goals— to  suffer  and  often  to  die  for  nothing. 
The  probability  that  American  prisoners 
would  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  severe 
mental  and  physical  torture  could  be  greatly 
reduced  If  the  following  steps  wiere  taken 
immediately : 

1.  Revise  the  "name,  rank  and  service  num- 
ber" provision  of  the  Code  of  Military  Con- 
duct to  permit  any  American  soldier  Impris- 
oned or  detained  by  a  hostile  government  to 
sign  or  make  any  statement  or  confession 
which  does  not  contain  any  (actual  ln(orma- 
tlon  that  would  be  use(ul  to  the  hostile  power 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  the  prisoner's  knowl- 
edge. Is  not  already  known  to  the  hostile 
government. 

2  Announce  through  all  available  diplo- 
matic and  public  channels.  Including  the 
United  Nations,  that  American  military  per- 
sonnel have  been  so  Instructed,  and  that  no 
statement  or  confession  signed  by  any  Amer- 
ican military  person  held  or  detained  by  a 
hostile  government  can  be  believed. 

These  changes  would  be  consistent  with 
our  international  commltmente  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War.  American  captives  would 
not  be  allowed  to  give  any  real  assistance  or 
factual  information  to  hostile  governments, 
any  more  than  they  are  permitted  to  do  so 
under  the  current  Code.  What  these  changes 
would  do  is  remove  one  of  the  major  excuses 
used  by  hostile  captors  to  torture  and  kill 
American  mlUtary  men,  reduce  the  proba- 
biUty  that  American  soldiers  would  have  to 
suffer  such  torture  and  death,  and  reduce 
the  propaganda  tisefulness  of  false  enemy 
statemente  and  confessions  attributed  to 
American  captives. 

I  strongly  urge  you,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  these  changes  In  the 
Code  of  MiUtory  Conduct  by  Executive  Order 
before  any  more  American  military  men  are 
forced  to  suffer  and  perhaps  die  under  the 
senseless  "name,  rank,  and  service  number 

rule.  „ 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Jtfember  of  Congress. 

Public  response  to  this  statement  has 
been  nearly  unanimously  favorable.  A 
few  examples  of  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  are  included  below: 

Lonoport,  N.J.. 
January  27. 1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
House  Office  Btiilding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:   I  was    .ery 
much  interested  to  read  in  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  this  morning  your  proposal  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  Code  of  ^Ulitary  Conduct. 
These  have  been  my  thoughts  for  some  time. 
I  have  wanted  to  express  them  to  someone 
who  could  remedy  this  situation  which  I  leci 
would   beat   the   communlste   at   their   own 
game.  I  have  never  written  to  a  Congressm.ui 
or  Senator  before  but  after  f°U°'-i'>g^t^^f  ";: 
of  the  Pxteblo  and  Cmdr.  Bucher.  I  (eel  that 
I  must  speak  out.   I  have   written  to  my 
state  senator.  Senator  Clifford  Case  and  asked 
him  to  support  your  proposal.  TWs  is  of  gre-t 
concern  to  me  as  I  have  three  young  sons. 
TWO  Of  them  will  probably  be  in  the  service 
in   a   few  years.   As   I  told   Senator  Case.  I 
doiA  want'them  to  be  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try.  but  I  don't  expect  the  iinP°«.'|'^Vmd^ 
them  either.  I  (eel  this  is  the  case  with  Cmdr^ 
Bucher  and  other  American  P"soner8.  It  is 
impossible  to  endure  this  inhumane  suffering 
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oir«r  •  p«rtod  of  UaM.  I  wtata  jron  every  sue* 
c«M  In  yoor  «iMl««von. 
Sincerely, 

Win.  HAauvtMtiM  PAcnmiixi. 

Rocmsm.  MntN.. 

rebruvy  1,  I$4». 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham. 
Hotue  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  RcpmcaEMTATiTi  BiMCHAif :  Thank  you 
(or  your  Interest  In  the  plight  of  the  military 
man,  beholden  to  say  only  "name,  rank,  and 
serial  number"  to  an  unreasonable  captor. 

The  Navy,  with  which  I  have  had  recent 
acquaintance,  makes  no  effort  to  prepare  its 
men  for  Imprisonment  by  a  hostile  power:  no 
preparation  for  Interrogation  or  "brain- 
washing". 

Why  can't  we  learn  from  our  experlencee 
In  Korea?  Is  the  military  Incapable  of  pre- 
paring Its  soldiers  for  an  eventuality  as  real 
as  combat? 

Someone  with  interest,  understanding,  and 
compassion  should  review  this  difficult  area 
with  the  .\rmed  Services. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Swrrz. 

•-         •  — 

The  Obom»  W.  Hknbt 

Foundation.  Inc.. 
New  York.  NY..  January  26,  1969 
Hon.  Jonathan  Binoham. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sut:  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  It  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  write  to  express  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  your  proposal  to 
amend  the  rules  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  may  have 
been  taken  prisoner.  I  am  greatly  and  gravely 
concerned  by  the  circumstances  that  neces- 
sitated your  introduction  of  such  a  BUI.  This 
concern  arises  out  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
roundli>g  the  Naval  Inquiry  Into  the  loss  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  from  which  it  might  ap- 
pear that  the  Navy  is  primarily  in  search  of 
a  scapegoat  to  bear  responsibility  for  the 
ship's  loss.  Certainly  others  than  Com- 
mander Bucher.  especially  after  hearing  his 
testimony  that  he  besought  the  Navy  to  pro- 
vide him  with  electrical  equipment  that 
would  speedily  destroy  the  secret  parapher- 
nalia over  which  there  is  so  much  pother, 
must  bear  this  burden.  Someone,  seemingly. 
was  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  Hence  I 
think  the  Bill  might  profitably  include  pro- 
vision that  Commander  Bucher  and  his  crew. 
now.  according  to  report,  threatened  with 
court  martial,  should  be  held  blameless  for 
the  ship's  capture  or  their  conduct  under 
trying  conditions. 

The  rule  that  a  man  need  give  only  his 
name,  rank  and  serial  number  is  little  more 
than  the  proverbial  scrap  of  paper  Certain- 
ly In  our  wars  with  civilized  i'')  Oermany 
and  Japan,  enemy  Interrogators  sought  to 
tlnd  out  much  more  than  that;  and  we  are 
told  that  their  efforts  to  obtain  information 
were  accompanied  by  both  physical  and  psy- 
chological pressures — not  too  different  from 
the  police  "third  degree".  Were  our  and  your 
Allied  interrogators  altogether  blameless? 

You  are  wise  In  suggesting  that  our  Oov- 
ernment  should  make  proclamation  that 
prisoners  may  feel  free  to  sign  anything,  from 
a  statement  that  the  moon  Is  made  of  green 
cheese,  up  or  down,  to  be  left  unmolested.  As 
to  the  turncoau.  I  feel  each  case  should  be 
lavestigaled  on  its  own  merits.  Young  people 
Alt  not  superhuman.  Only  the  Lord  knows 
how  much  pressure  they  can  stand;  and  a 
great  deal  of  mercy  should  be  available  even 
to  a  repentant  defector  who  was  tortured  or 
"brain  washed"  into  telling  more  than  his 
prayers. 

With  regard  to  Commander  Bucher  and 
the  Pueblo  crew,  I  beUeve  that,  instead  of 
their  being  court-martialed,  they  should  be 
welcomed  in  the  words  of  the  old  gospel 
hymn: 
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"Home  again,  home  again. 
From  a  fotwlgn  abore. 
And,  oh.  It  makfa  our  hearts  rejoice. 
To  see  our  friends  ooee  more." 

Instead  of  a  court  martial,  they  would 
seem  deserving  of  Purple  Hearts,  and  even 
some  sort  of  commendatory  medal,  as  their 
country's  evidence  of  appreciation  of  their 
ordeal. 

We  are  told  in  the  scriptures  to  make  unto 
ourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. Does  It  not  follow  that.  In 
dealing  with  an  unscrupulous  enemy,  the 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  must  be  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  Interpretation? 

In  hope  that  your  Bill  will  speedily  become 
law.  I  am. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

ALvaxo  A.  Oaoss, 
Executive  Director. 

Nkw  Yobk,  N.Y., 

January  28. 1969. 
CoNGaaaoMAM  Jonathan  Bimoham:  Con- 
gratulations on  your  asking  Nlson  to  Inter- 
vene In  Bucher  situation.  Have  gotten  100 
signatures  on  letter  which  you  will  get  copy 
of  soon. 

HaaaY  J.  Ufland. 

McAllcn,  Tex., 
January  29.  1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Washington ,  D.C. 

OKAa  Ma.  Bingham  :  I  am  enclosing  a  clip- 
ping from  The  Dallas  News  of  a  day  or  two 
ago,  telling  of  your  letter  to  President  Nixon 
proposing  a  revision  of  the  military  code  of 
conduct  to  allow  captured  servicemen  to 
confess  to  "anything  so  long  as  the  confes- 
sion 'does  not  contain  factual  Information 
that  would  be  useful  to  the  hostile  power'." 

May  I  commend  you  on  this! 

About  two  years  ago,  when  the  very  first 
American  soldier  to  ever  escape  from  the 
Viet  Cong  was  given  great  publicity  and  I 
learned  of  the  things  they  tortured  him  for 
because  he  would  not  admit  to  things  or  sign 
things.  I  had  the  great  thought  that  every 
American  soldier  should  be  instructed  to 
sign  anything,  say  anything.  Tlius.  what 
a  laughing  stock  it  would  make  of  any 
enemy,  flaunting  "signed  statements"  .  .  . 
when  all  the  world  would  know  that 
U.S.  soldiers  had  been  Instructed  to  sign  or 
say  anything!  (any  Idiot  knows  that  he 
would  not  be  fighting  for  his  country  If  be 
felt  '-that  way"  about  It!)  Thus,  he  could 
say  he  hated  his  country,  he  could  say  he 
loved  Communism,  he  could  say  he  thought 
"we"  in  the  wrong  .  .  and  sign  the  paper — 
and  all  would  automatically  be  discounted — 
not  only  by  us.  but  by  the  world! 

Suddenly  I  realized,  "Why  haven't  the 
people  who  know  military  not  thought  of  this 
before!"  I  had  a  great  urge  to  "take  pen  In 
band"  and  write  Johnson,  or  the  Defense 
head,  or  a  senator  or  representative,  or 
somebody!  My  husband  said.  "If  you  feel 
this  strongly  about  this,  by  all  means,  write!" 

But — I  thought — "who  am  I.  a  mere  house- 
wife, to  enter  into  things  military!"  .  .  .  also. 
I  Just  didn't  put  in  motion  my  fine  thought. 

And  now  you  have  come  up  with  this  great 
Idea  .  .  .  and,  my  thanks  to  you! 

Remember,  If  a  gunman  held  you  at  bay 
and  said  he'd  kill  you  if  you  didn't  say  you 
hated  your  wife,  or  your  children,  or  your 
country  .  .  .  you'd  say  it!  tNot  that  that 
would  mean  you  did !  .  .  it's  as  simple  as 
that! 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  OoaDON  Kxthlbt. 

San  FaANCisco.  Cauf.. 

Jantiary  27, 1969. 
Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam.  Sn:  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  news 
this  weekend   the  position  you  have  taken 
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with  resard  to  the  amendment  ot  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  In  fact,  I  was 
atMut  to  write  to  you  to  ask  that  you  take 
some  action  in  that  regard.  It  Is  quite  In- 
equitable to  permit  diplomats  to  sign  con- 
fessions and  disclaim  their  validity  while  de- 
nying the  men  in  the  military  the  same 
privilege.  It  Is  particularly  ludicrous  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former  are  moet  likely  to  be  In  the  most 
Immediate  physical  and  psychological  peril. 
I  am  therefore  in  complete  agreement  with 
you,  and  If  possible.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
proposal  that  you  have  made. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Casoltn  OrNTiLE.  Esq. 

Jaaatrr,  Mb.. 
January  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
U.S.  Representative, 
New  York. 

Sim:  Congratulations  on  recommending  a 
revised  code  of  conduct  for  captured  service- 
men. 

We  should.  In  my  opinion,  announce  to  the 
world  that  we  are  instructing  our  servicemen 
to,  should  they  become  captive,  tell  any  tale 
(true  or  false)  that  pops  Into  their  mind. 
Then,  the  enemy  would  never  know  whether 
they  were  receiving  reliable  information  or 
not. 

It  Is  completely  unrealistic  to  expect  cap- 
tured servicemen  to  remain  silent  (or  to  give 
only  their  name,  rank,  and  serial  number) 
while  being  tortured  or  threatened  with 
torture.  Any  "brave"  politician  or  other  critic 
who  expects  this  should  volunteer  to  trade 
places  with  the  captive. 

I  wish  you  well  with  yovtr  recommendation. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  A.  Stevens. 

Sidney,  Ky.. 

January  31,  1969.    . 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Democrat. 
New  York. 

DCAB  Sia:  Support  you  In  your  support  con- 
cerning Commander  Lloyd  M  Bucher,  Pueblo 
Skipper. 

Please  stop   persecution   immediately.   He 
is  to  be  honored  for  bravery  In  my  opinion. 
Respectively. 

Mr.  fc  Mrs.  Waltes  M.  Aaaowooo. 

San  Maeino,  Calif.. 

January  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea>  Me.  Bingham  :  I  was  delighted  to  see 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last  Monday  a 
report  that  you  have  urged  a  change  In  the 
code  of  military  condvict  "to  allow  American 
prisoners  to  make  meaningless  confessions. 
and  that  such  confessions  be  branded  as 
false  by  the  government  ...  (to  the  effect) 
that  no  statement  or  confession  signed  by 
any  American  military  person  held  or  de- 
tained by  a  hostile  government  can  be 
believed." 

In  "Modern""  warfare  as  practiced  by  our 
Communist  enemies,  torture  and  starvation 
of  prisoners  held  by  them  Indeed  makes  the 
present  code  a  desertion  of  our  armed  forces 
by  their  government. 

I  trust  you  have  made  your  recommenda- 
tion a  resolution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Romaine  L.  POINDEX'TEB. 

Reseba.  Caut., 
Jantutry  30. 1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Bingham:  According  to  the  In- 
formation  printed  In  a  recent  newspaper — a 
copy  of  which  Is  attached — you  have  writ- 
ten  to  President  Nixon  urging  him  to  change 
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the  Code  of  MlUtary  Conduct  to,  ".  .  .  . 
allow  American  prisoners  (of  war)  to 
make  meaningless  confessions  and  that  such 
confessions  be  branded  false  in  advance  by 
the  government." 

In  effect,  you  are  suggesting  that  we  teach 
cur  fighting  men  to  He  in  certain  situations, 
I.e.,  when  they  are  prisoners  of  war.  When 
does  the  lying  stop?  Are  we  to  stop  teaching 
the  men  the  meaning  of  honorable  conduct — 
under  any  circumstances?  Who  Is  to  teach 
them  right  from  wrong— for  each  "situation." 

It  would  be  much  better  If  our  leaders — 
and  I  presume  you  come  under  this  category 
in  some  dubious  fashion— would  set  good  ex- 
amples of  honorable  conduct  In  our  dally 
lives- under  all  circumstances.  Do  not  teach 
our  fighting  men  to  "give  up"  and  lie  and 
cheat  their  way  out  of  a  tight  spot. 

For  your  Information,  I  served  In  the  U.S. 
Navy — submarine  service — during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War;  and,  I  have  a  draft- 
eligible  son  who  has  not  been  taught— 
either  by  precept  or  example — to  He  or  cheat, 
ui  der  any  circumstances.  I  expect  him  to  live 
by  the  "right"  and  "wrong"  attitudes  I  have 
taught  him. 

Stop  running  down  the  moral  fibre  of  our 
youth  by  such  suggestions  you  have  voiced 
to  the  President. 

Yotirs  truly, 

Anthony  Paolantonio. 

Ml".  Speaker,  the  current  hearing  at 
which  Commander  Bucher  and  his  men 
are  being  required  to  appear  is  not  a 
formal  trial.  It  is  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation to  find  out  what  happened  and 
whether  there  is  any  cause  to  prosecute 
Bucher,  or  any  of  his  crew.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated, and  as  my  letter  to  President 
Nixon  implies,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
men  should  be  brought  to  trial. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo  must  suffer  the  anguish  and 
strain  of  a  full-scale  inquiry,  but  I  feel 
that  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts 
is  necessary,  and  can  bring  nothing  but 
desirable  results.  I  believe  that  the  facts 
will  justify  the  actions  taken  by  Com- 
mander Bucher  and  his  men.  Further- 
more, and  no  less  important,  a  complete 
airing  of  all  the  facts  should  make  it 
clear  to  our  military  and  political  lead- 
ers, and  to  the  public,  that  major  and 
drastic  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
Code  of  Military  Conduct,  and  that  the 
content  of  the  code  must  be  determined 
not  by  Presidential  decree  but  by  the 
Congress. 

The  first  several  sessions  of  the  inquiry 
conducted  by  the  Navy  in  California  con- 
firmed what  many  observers  suspected 
before  the  Inquiry  opened — that  more 
was  at  issue  in  the  Pueblo  case  than 
merely  the  behavior  of  Commander 
Bucher  and  his  crew.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  behavior  of  high  Navy  officials  and 
the  structure  of  the  Navy  command  are 
also  at  Issue.  It  Is  an  elementary  rule 
both  of  law  and  conamonsense  that  it  is 
unjust  for  any  person  or  organization  to 
stand  In  judgment  of  the  facts  of  a  mat- 
ter in  which  that  person  or  organization 
is  itself  involved.  But  that  Is  exactly  the 
ijosition  in  which  the  Navy  finds  Itself. 
The  Navy,  In  its  inquiry  on  the  Pueblo 
incident,  is  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment 
on  its  own  case. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  I  feel  the 
men  of  the  Pueblo  should  not  have  to 
endure  more  than  one  full-scale  Investl- 
i^ation,  I  have  called  upon  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Chafee  to  cancel  the  Navy  inquiry  until 
such  time  as  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
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mittee  can  be  appointed  to  resume  and 
conclude  the  inquiry  which   the  Navy 
began,  but  is  not  now  in  a  fair  position  to  _ 
continue. 

I  have  also  urged  the  chairmen  of  sev- 
eral   congressional    committees    which 
have  indicated  interest  in  conducting  in- 
vestigatory   hearings    into    the    Pueblo 
incident  to  consolidate  their  investiga- 
tory efforts  by  supporting  a  resolution  to 
appoint  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  carry  on  the  Pueblo  inquiry.  My  letters 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Chafee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees,   and   the   House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  follow: 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  urge  that  you 
cancel  the  current  Naval  Inquiry  Into  the 
capture  of  the  USS  Pueblo  by  North  Korea. 
It  has  become  clear,  as  the  Navy  inquiry  has 
progressed,  that  the  Navy  is  In  the  position 
of  adjudicating  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
case  against  Itself.  The  behavior— the  action 
or  inaction — of  the  Navy  Command  now  seem 
to  be  as  much  at  Issue  as  the  behavior  of 
Commander  Bucher  and  his  crew  Since  this 
is  so,  to  permit  the  Navy  to  continue  this 
investigation  at  this  time  would  be  Improper. 

The  Inquiry  now  being  conducted  In  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Navy  should  be  cancelled,  to  be 
resumed  and  completed  by  a  more  Impartial 
and  representative  body.  The  men  of  the 
Pueblo  should  not  have  to  endure  more  than 
one  lull-scale  investigation. 

Several  Congressional  Committees  have  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  convening  Pueblo  in- 
vestigatory hearings  after  the  Navy  Inqvilry 
Is  over.  I  am  calling  on  the  Chairmen  of 
these  committees  to  consolidate  their  efforts, 
and  to  support  a  resolution  calling  for  forma- 
tion of  a  joint  Congressional  Investigating 
committee  to  conduct  the  Inquiry  hastily 
and,  I  beUeve,  iU-advlsedly  begun  by  the 
Navy. 

Cordially  yours, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committe  on  Armed  Sen- 
ices. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
Chairman,    Senate    Committee    on    Foreign 

Relations. 
Hon.  Mendel  Rivers. 

Chairman,  House  Covimittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
Gentlemen  :  The  men  of  the  Pueblo  should 
not  have  to  endure  more  than  one  full-scale 
Inquiry.  Such  an  Inquiry  Is  already  being 
conducted  by  the  Navy,  but  It  Is  now  clear 
that  the  behavior  of  high  Navy  oJBcials  and 
the  very  structure  of  the  Navy  Command  are 
at  Issue.  ThU  puts  the  Navy  in  the  position 
of  passing  Judgment  on  the  facts  of  a  case 
m  which  It  is  Itself  deeply  implicated.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  today  called  upon  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  to  terminate  Imme- 
diately the  Naval  inquiry  currently  in 
progress. 

Your  Committee,  among  others,  has  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  conducting  investigatory 
hearings  on  the  Pueblo  incident.  I  wish  to 
enlist  your  support  for  the  consolidation  of 
Congressional  Investigatory  efforts  by  the 
formation  of  a  single,  Joint  Congressional  In- 
vestigating Committee  to  resume  and  com- 
plete the  Inquiry  begtm  by  the  Navy.  I  will 
Introduce  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the  se- 
lection of  such  a  Joint  committee  when  the 
House  reconvenes  on  February  17,  and  I  hope 
that  my  resolution — or  a  similar  one — will 
have  your  support. 

Cordially  yours, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iixinois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day more  than  2,000  leaders  of  Industry, 
government,  science,  education,  and 
commerce  attended  the  65th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  at  which  was 
unveiled  an  imposing  program  of  priori- 
ties for  progress  for  Chicago. 

Tlie  president  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Mr. 
M.  P.  Venema,  outlined  the  progress 
made  by  Chicago  to  date  and  outlined  a 
breathtaking  program  of  priorities  des- 
tined to  make  Chicago  the  most  impos- 
ing and  impressive  metropolis  in  the  en- 
tire world. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  the  city  of 
Cliicago  acknowledged  the  huge  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  ahead  for  Chicago  in 
the  next  decade  and  pledged  his  effort 
toward  those  goals. 

I  am  today  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  entire  statement  of 
Mr.  Venema:  Mayor  Daley;  George  W. 
Dumie,  president  of  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  George 
L.  Dement,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Nation 
to  see  the  impressive  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  Chicago  and  equally  im- 
portant for  our  friends  throughout  the 
counti-y  and  the  world  to  see  what  excit- 
ing plans  lie  ahead  in  the  continued 
growth  of  metropolitan  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  leadership  it  has  provided  in  work- 
ing with  all  levels  of  government  toward 
a  better  Chicago. 

I  should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  acknowledge- 
ment Mayor  Daley  gave  to  the  Federal 
programs  and  assistance  which  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  the  progress  so 
meaningful. 

Mayor  Daley  and  all  of  tliose  attend- 
ing the  meeting  yesterday  joined  Gov. 
Richard  B.  Ogilvle  in  expressing  a  united 
dedication  to  the  fact  that  government 
at  all  levels  and  Industry  working  to- 
gether can  solve  the  great  crises  of 
America's  urban  areas. 

I  am  also  including  the  list  of  the 
leaders  of  Chicago  who  have  worked  so 
closely  together  toward  the  common 
growth  of  our  city. 

This  is  the  kind  of  team  that  is  deter- 
mined to  make  Chicago  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial complex  in  the  entire  world. 

The  impressive  speeches  follow: 
The  65th  Anntjal  Meeting  or  the  Chicago 
Association  op  Commerce  and  Industry — 
Priorities  for  Progress — Who  Will  Pay? 

speakers  table 
W.    Stanhaus,    Chairman    and    President, 
Spector  Freight  System,  Inc.;  New  Director, 
CACI. 

Sidney  Epstein,  President,  A.  Epstein  and 
Sons,  Inc.;   New  Director,  CACI. 

Otto  L.  Prelsler,  President,  Home  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Chicago;  New 
Director,  CACI. 
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SUnley  ■.  O.  HtUmmn.  Sanlor  Vice  Preal- 
(l«nt— PUnnlnc  »im1  AdmlnUtraaon.  IlllnoK 
Central  Indu«trle«;   New  Director.  CACI. 

Brrett  Van  Nice.  Senior  Vice  Preeldent. 
HairU  Tnwt  ft  Savlnf*  B»n*;  New  Director. 
CACI.  .     ^ 

Daniel  C  Searle,  Preeldent.  O.  D.  Se«krle  * 
Co.;  New  Director.  CACI. 

Edward  Thlele.  Preeldent.  Leo  Burnett  Co.. 
Inc  :  New  Director.  CACI. 

Harvey  O.  Foeter,  Vice  Preeldent.  American 
Alrllnee.  Inc.:  New  Director.  CACI. 

Jamee  B.  Conllsk.  Jr..  Superintendent  of 
Police.  Chicago  Police  Department. 

R.  L.  Conine.  Plant  Manager,  AutomoUve 
A«embly  Division.  Pord  Motor  Company. 
Haw  Director.  CACI. 

Brigadier  General  Robert  M.  Tarbox.  Dlvt- 
•lon  Engineer  In  Charge  of  North  Central 
Division  of  the  US.   Army  Engineer*. 

Lester  Crown.  EoiecuUve  Vice  President. 
Henry  Crown  k  Co.;  New  Director.  CACI. 

George  S.  HarrU,  Preeldent.  Chicago  Met- 
ropolitan Mutual  Assurance  Company;  New 
General  Secretary.  CACI. 

Donald  Erlckson,  Partner  In  Charge.  Chi- 
cago Offlce.  Arthxir  Andersen  &  Co  ;  New  Di- 
rector^ CACI. 

Honorable  Eugen  C  Betz.  Dean  of  the  Con- 
sular Corps,  and  Consul  General  of  Germany 
In  Chicago. 

Nelson  C.  White.  President.  International 
Minerals  *  Chemical  Corp  :  Vice  President 
for  World  Trade.  CACI. 

William  W.  Tongue,  Profeseor  of  Economics 
and  Finance.  University  of  Illinois;  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Research  and  StaUstlcs.  CACI. 

Oeorge  W.  Dunne,  President.  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

Rudolph  B.  Palluck.  Vice  President,  The 
Plrst  National  Bank  of  Chicago:  New  General 
Treasurer.  CACI. 

Dr.  James  P.  Redmond,  Superintendent, 
Chicago  Public  School  System. 

Robert  M.  Drevs.  ExecuUve  Vice  President. 
Peoples  Gas  Light  St  Coke  Co.;  Vice  President 
for  Urban  Development.  CACI. 

Vinton  W  Bacon.  General  Superintendent. 
MetropoUtan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago. 

Donald  OToole.  Chairman  and  President. 
Pullman  Banking  Group;  Vice  President  (or 
Industrial  Development.  CACI. 

Oeorge  Dement,  Chairman.  Chicago  Tran- 
sit Authority. 

Thomas  H.  Coulter,  Chief  Executive  Offlcer, 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. 

Oeorge  Jones.  Vice  President.  Joe  Louis 
Milk  Co.,  Inc  :  New  Director.  CACI. 

Vernon  Hemdon.  Senior  Vice  President, 
Hilton  Hotels  Corporation;  New  Director. 
CACI. 

Robert  Lemon,  Vice  President.  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  General  Man- 
ager. WMAQ-TV;   New  Director.  CACI. 

David  L.  Duensing.  President.  Armour-Dial. 
Inc..  and  Executive  Vice  Preeldent.  Armour  ft 
Co.;  New  Director.  CACI. 

Lester  B.  Knight,  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Offlcer.  Lester  B  Knight  ft  Associates. 
Inc  :  New  Director.  CACI. 

John  D.  Gray.  President.  Hart  Schaffner  ft 
Marx;  New  Director.  CACI. 

John  Sheldon,  President.  Cbas.  A.  Stevens 
ft  Co.;  New  Director,  CACI. 

Edwin  L.  Morris.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Booz.  Allen  ft  Hamilton;  New  Vice  President 
for  Management  Training  ft  Communica- 
tions. CACI. 

Armln  P.  Pick.  Vice  President-Manufactur- 
ing. Western  Electric  Company.  Inc.;  New 
Vice  President  for  Health  ft  Welfare.  CACI. 

Major  General  E.  C.  R.  Lasher.  United 
State*  Army  (Retired).  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Offlcer,  North  American  Car  Corpo- 
ration; New  Vice  President  for  Transporta- 
uon.  CACI. 

T.  C.  Kammbols.  Partner,  Vedder,  Price. 
Kaufman  ft  Kanunhois;  Vloa  Preeldent  for 
Governmental  Affatra,  CACI. 
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William  A.  Lee.  President.  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Industrial  Union  Council. 

L.  W.  Moore.  President.  American  Oil  Com- 
pany; New  Vice  President  for  Merit  Employ- 
ment. Manpower  ft  Training.  CACI. 

John  E.  Egan.  President.  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Dlstiict  of  Greater  Chicago. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  A.  Renken.  Comman- 
dant, Ninth  Naval  DUtrlct,  United  States 
Navy.  Great  Lakes. 

Charles  W.  Folds.  Vice  President,  Marshall 
Field  ft  Company;  New  Vice  President  for 
Commerlcal  Development.  CACI. 

Frank  Whlston,  President,  Chicago  Board 
of  Education. 

Jamee  E.  Rutherford.  Business  Consultant: 
Past  President.  CACI— 19«1. 

Honorable  Paul  Powell.  Secretary  of  State, 
St.iteof  Illinois. 

Thomas  B.  Freeman,  Retired;  Past  Presi- 
dent, CACI— IM8-46. 

Honorable  W.  Russell  Arlington.  President 
Pro  Tem.  Illinois  State  Senate. 

The  Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor. 
City  of  Chicago. 

Lieutenant  General  Vernon  P.  Mock.  Com- 
manding O^eral.  Fifth  United  States  Army, 
Fort  Sherldiln 

The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Ogllvie,  Gover- 
nor. State  of  Illinois. 

M.  P.  Veneaaa,  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Offlcer.  tTnlversal  Oil  Products  Co.;  Presi- 
dent. CACI. 

ASSOCIATION  LKADESSHIP  FOR  I9SS 
OfflCTTt 

Chief  Executive  Offlcer:  Thomas  H.  Coul- 
ter, Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. 

President:  M.  P.  Venema,  Chairman  and 
CEO.  Universal  Oil  Products  Co. 

V.  P.  Con'l  Development:  Charles  W.  Folds. 
Vice  President,  Marshall  Field  ft  Company. 

V.  P.  Government  Affairs:  T.  C.  Kamm- 
holz.  Partner.  Vedder.  Price,  Kaufman,  and 
Kanunholz. 

V  P.  Heath  ft  WeUare:  Armln  F.  Pick.  V.P. 
Manufacturing,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

V.P.  Indus.  Development:  Donald  OToole. 
Chairman  and  President,  Pullman  Banking 
Group. 

V.P.  Management  Training  and  Communi- 
cations: 

Edwin  L.  Morris.  Exec.  Vice  President.  Booz, 
Allen  ft  Hamilton. 

V.P.  Merit  Employment.  Manpower  ft  Train 
Ing:  h.  W.  Moore.  President,  American  OH 
Co. 

V.P.  Public  Relations  and  Promotion:  Ed- 
ward S.  Donnell,  President.  Montgomery  Ward 
ft  Co. 

VP.  Res.  ft  SUUstlcs:  William  W.  Tongue, 
Prof,  of  Economics  and  Finance,  University 
of  Illinois. 

V  P.  Revenue  ft  M^tnbershlp:  Donald  M. 
Graham.  Chairman.  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

VP.  Transportation:  MaJ.  Qen.  E.  C.  R. 
Lasher.  United  States  Army  (Ret.).  President 
and  C.S.O.  North  American  Car  Corp. 

V.P.  Urban  Development :  Robert  M.  Dreys, 
Exec.  V  P.,  Peoples  Gas,  Light  ft  Coke  Co. 

V.P.  Visitors  Bureau:  Clinton  E.  Frank, 
Chairman  Exec.  Committee.  Clinton  E.  Frank. 
Inc. 

V.P.  World  Trade:  Nelson  C.  White.  Preel- 
dent. International  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corporation. 

General  Secretary:  George  S.  HarrU.  Presi- 
dent. Chicago  MetropoUtan  Mutual  Aaaur- 
anceCo. 

General  Treasurer;  Rudolph  E.  Palluck. 
Vice  President.  The  Plrst  National  Bank  of 
Chicago. 

Direeton 

Russell  Baker,  Senior  Partner.  Bakar  ft  Mc- 
Kenale. 

Stuart  S.  Ball.  Partner.  Stdley  ft  AusUn. 

Orapon  Barker,  Preeldent,  Uarco.  Inc. 

John  A.  Barr,  Dean.  Orad.  School  of  Btwl- 
neas.  Northwestern  Univ. 
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Harry  O.  Beckner,  Preeldent,  Jewel  Pood 
Stores. 

C.  M.  Blumenacheln.  Sr.  VJ>.  Finance.  Con- 
talnar  Corp.  of  America.  VJ>.  and  Controller, 
Maroor,  Inc. 

Boyd  B.  Brownell.  Vice  President,  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  General  Manager,  Electro 
Motive  DlT. 

A.  C.  Buehler.  Chairman.  Victor  Comptom- 
eter Corp. 

O.  L.  Clements.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Jewel  Companies.  Inc. 

R.  L.  Collins.  Plant  Manager,  Automotl.e 
Assembly  Div.,  Ford  Motor  Company. 

James  W.  Coultrap.  Chairman.  Mleh!«- 
Ooss-Dexter,  Inc. 

Lester  Crown.  Exec.  V.P.,  Henry  Crown  i 
Co. 

Milton  P  Darr,  Jr.,  Chairman  ft  C.  E.  C. 
lASalle  National  Bank. 

Matthew  L.  Devlne,  Director,  The  Bur.ker- 
Ramo  Corp. 

G.  H.  Dovenmuehle.  Chairman,  Dovcn- 
muehle.  Inc. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr..  Chairman,  Real  Estate 
Research  Corp. 

David  L.  Duensing.  President,  Armour-Dial, 
Inc. 

E.  S.  Enlund.  President,  First  Federal  Sav- 
ings ft  Loan  Association. 

Sidney  Epstein,  President,  A.  Epstein  nnd 
Sons,  Inc. 

Donald  EIrlckson,  Partner  In  Charge,  Clil- 
cag^o  Offlce.  Arthur  Andersen  ft  Co. 

Harvey  O.  Foster,  Vice  President,  Amerlcr  n 
Airlines.  Inc. 

C.  J.  Oauthler,  Exec.  Vice  President. 
Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co. 

John  D.  Gray.  President,  Hart  Schaffner 
ft  Marx. 

Robert  J.  Gressens,  President,  Automatic 
Electric  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Hartmann.  General  Partner.  Skid- 
more.  Owlngs  ft  Merrill. 

Vernon  Hemdon.  Senior  Vice  President, 
Hilton  Hotels  Corporation. 

Stanley  HlUman.  Sr.  VP. — Planning  and 
Administration.  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

James  D.  HInchllff.  Sr.  Vice  President.  The 
Northern  Trust  Co. 

William  Howlett.  Chairman  ft  C.E.O.,  Con- 
solidated Foods  Corp. 

R.  S.  Ingersoll,  Chairman.  Borg-Wariicr 
Corporation. 

H.  P.  Isham,  Jr.,  President,  Clearing  In- 
dustrial District.  Inc. 

Frederick  G.  Jalcks.  President,  Inland  Steel 
Company. 

John  H.  Johnson.  President  ft  Editor, 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

George  Jones.  Vice  President.  Joe  Louis 
Milk  Co.,  Inc. 

William  O.  Karnes,  President  and  C.E.O., 
Beatrice  Foods  Co. 

George  E.  Keck,  President.  United  Air 
Lines.  Inc. 

Alan  R.  Kldd.  Sr.  Vlce-Presldent-Retired, 
The  Northern  Trust  Co 

Lester  B.  Knight,  Chairman  and  C.E.O.. 
Lester  B.  Knight  ft  Associates,  Inc. 

Robert  Lemon.  VP..  NBC.  Gen.  Mgr., 
WMAQ-TV. 

Frank  E.  Undqulst,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Tea  Company. 

Alvln  Long,  Sr.  Vice  Preeldent,  Chicago 
Title  ft  Trust  Co. 

Paul  M.  Lund,  Vice  President-Public  Rela- 
tions, Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

E.  A.  Manlove,  Exec.  Vice  Preeldent,  Peoples 
Oaa,  Light  ft  Coke  Co. 

C.  VlrgU  Martin,  President,  Canon  Plrle 
SoottftCo. 

F.  A.  Machllng,  Exec  V.  P.  *  Treasurer.  A. 
L.  Mechllng  Barge  Lines,  Inc. 

W.  Bricen  Miller,  Partner,  Lord,  Blssell  and 
Brook. 

R.  E.  Moore,  VP.,  Intl.  Telephone  ft  Tele- 
graph Corp. 

Albert  A.  Mofvy,  Chairman,  Manb  ft  Mc- 
Lennan. Inc. 
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Peter  O.   Peterson.   Chairman  and  C.E.O., 
Bell  ft  Howell  Co. 
James  M.   Phelan.   President.   A    T.  Rear- 

iiev  &  Co.,  Inc.  „    .       , 

Otto  L.  Prelsler,  President,  Home  Federal 

Savings  ft  Loan  Association  of  Chgo. 
W.  J.  Qulnn.  President  ft  Director,  Chicago, 

Burlington  ft  Quincy  R.R.  _    „   „      ,     , 

Daniel  C.  Searle.  President.  G.  D.  Searle  & 

Co 

John   Sheldon.   President,   Chas.   A.   Stev- 

*^"w.  Stanhaus.  Chairman  &  President,  Spec- 
tor  Freight  System,  Inc. 

E     A     Stuebner,    President.    Kidder.    Pen- 

bodv  ft  Co.,  Inc.  ., 

Ailen  P.   Stults.  President,  American   Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  ,:w„i„ 
O    Everett  Swain,  President,  Kraft  Foods, 
DIv.  of  Nafl  Dairy  Products  Corp. 
Edward  Thlele,  President,  Leo  Burnett  Co., 

Inc. 

T.  M.  Thompson.  Chairman.  General  Amer- 
ican Transportation  Corp. 

Peter  Van  Cleave,  Vice  President,  James 
S.  Kemper  Agency,  Inc. 

Errett  Van  Nice,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Harris  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank. 

Omer  O.  Voss,  Executive  Vice  President, 
international  Harvester  Co. 

C  R  Walgreen,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  Chlei 
Executive   Officer.   The   Walgreen   Company. 

H   P   Werhane,  President.  Culllgan,  Inc. 

Howard  L.  WlOett.  President,  The  WUlett 

Com  D8  Ti  V 

Christopher  W.  Wilson,  Executive  Vice  Pres. 
First  Nafl  Bank  Of  Chicago. 

Walker    Winter,    Partner.    Ross.    Hardies, 
OKeefe,  Babcock  McDugald  &  Parsons. 
Stnior  council 

1967-1966  Preeldent:  Thomas  G,  Ayers, 
President.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1967  General  Secretary:  Arthur  Rubloff. 
Chairman,  Arthur  Rubloff  &  Co. 

1965-1964  President:  H.  V.  Prochnow. 
President-Retired,  The  Plrst  National  Bank 

of  Chicago.  „   ,    ,      J    T^„„ 

1965-63  Director:  Simeon  E.  Leland,  Dean. 
College  of  Lib.  Arts,  Retired,  Northwestern 
University.  ..    _,.    , 

1964-1969  Director:  Bert  R.  Prall.  Chair- 
man, The  Chicago-Tokyo  Bank. 

1963-1962  President:  E.  C.  Logelm,  Vice 
President.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

1963-1961  Director:  Harold  A.  Smith.  Part- 
ner Winston.  Strawn.  Smith  &  Patterson. 

1962-1957  Director:  Frank  P.  Kolbe.  Di- 
rector. Clark  Equipment  Co. 

1961  President:  J.  E.  Rutherford.  Buslnes.s 
Consultant. 

1960-1959  President:  P.  W.  Goodrich.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  &  President,  Chicago  Title 
&  Trust  Company. 

1958-1957  President:  Joseph  L.  BlocK, 
Chairman,  Exec.  Committee,  Inland  Steel 
Company.  _.    . 

1956-1955  President:  John  W.  Evers.  Chair- 
man,  MetropoUtan   Fair   &   Exposition   Au- 

1960-^1949  President:  Harvey  O.  Ellerd, 
Former  V.  P.-Retlred,  Armour  &  Company. 

1946-1946  President:  T.  B.  Freeman.  For- 
mer, President,  Butler  Brothers. 


Speech  or  M.  P.  Venema,  President.  Chicago 
Association  or  Commehce  and  Industry, 

ANNtTAL  MEETINC,  1969 

Good  Afternoon,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 
Today's  meeting  addresses  Itself  to  the 
theme,  "Priorities  for  Progress— Who  Will 
Pay?"  Several  thousand  Association  members 
recenUy  prepared  a  list  of  "Priorities  for 
Progress"  the  results  of  which  I  wUl  reveal 
today  They  will  provide  the  objectives  for 
our  "program  of  work  this  year.  First,  let  tis 
review  the  accomplishments  and  strengths 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  the  area  served  pri- 
marily by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry. 

Chicago    continued    to   break   records   in 
1968.    Gross    Metropolitan    Product    for    the 
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Area  climbed  9'^c  to  $45.2  billions  and  in- 
creased its  share  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct to  5.28'^. 

This  was  the  filth  consecutive  year  our 
economic  growth  ran  ahead  ol  the  nallou. 
Wages  and  Sahirles  Jumped  a  record  $1,9  bil- 
lions. Corporate  pi-otlts  were  up  $1  billion. 
Depreciation  Allowances  Increased  $800  mil- 
lions Excluding  the  United  States  there  are 
only  nine  uatlon.s  in  the  world  v.hlch  pro- 
duced more  than  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Much  of  our  wealth  is  generated  from  the 
record  Cominercl^il  and  Industrial  Construc- 
tion In  the  Area.  Commercial  bulldlnp,  m  the 
eight  county  Metropolitan  Area  set  a  new 
record  of  $494  millions  in  1968. 

Industrial  Constrvictlon  amounted  to  $720 
millions,  chiefly  for  land  and  buildings.  Just 
$60  millions  short  of  1967-s  all  time  record. 
The  number  of  commercial  projects  rose 
from  598  in  1960  to  1121  this  past  year.  In- 
dustrial projects  climbed  from  367  to  646 
m  the  same  period. 

Some  of  these  new  monuments  to  progress 
are-  the  50  story  IBM  building:  the  30 
story  structure  at  111  E,  Wncker;  the  32 
story  Time  and  Life  building;  the  U7  story 
building  at  625  N.  Michigan;  the  33  story 
building  at  150  S.  Wacker;  the  30  story  Gate- 
way No  3  building  over  the  union  station; 
the  30  story  building  at  200  W.  Jackson;  the 
projected  $100  million  Standard  Oil  build- 
ing" the  26  story  Hartford  bullalng:  the  27 
story  telephone  building;  and  the  DuSable 
Place  complex  on  West   Madison   Slr«et, 

The  Chicago  Area  leads  the  nation  In  both 
new  construction  and  plant  equipment 
spending  by  manufacturers.  Over  a  period 
1954-1966.  plant  and  equipment  spending 
totalled  $9.8  billions  in  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago compared  to  $8.3  billions  in  New  York. 
$5  3  billions  In  Detroit,  $4.9  billions  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  $4,2  billions  in  Philadelphia. 

This  record  capital  Investment  has  had  a 
great  impact  upon  the  payrolls  in  our  area. 
Total  employment  in  the  eight  county  area 
has  increased  450,000  during  the  last  five 
years  and  40.000  during  1968.  Association 
sur\eys  show  that  job  openings  In  the  area 
have  exceeded  unemployment  figures  for  the 
last  four  years. 

Our  labor  force  is  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  our  population.  Last  year  a  record 
47  4'.  of  our  total  population  worked  com- 
pared to  43.2';  In  1963.  An  amazing  feature 
of  our  growth  is  the  increasing  number  of 
women  in  the  labor  force.  Dtirlng  1968,  40.000 
additional  women— God  bless  them— entered 
our  labor  force.  I  dont  know  what  we  would 
have  done  without  them.  48.1';  of  all  our 
women  over  the  age  of  14  now  have  a  Job. 
compared  to  40 -^r  throughout  the  country. 
Chicago  has  the  highest  percentage  of  popu- 
lation employed  of  any  major  area. 

As  ft  consequence  the  per  capita  personal 
income  of  our  citii-ens  soared  to  an  esti- 
mated $4,410  m  1968  compared  to  $3,090  in 
J963 — an  increase  of  $1,320. 

The  comparable  increase  in  national  per 
capita  personal  Income  only  %920  or  $380  less 
per  person.  Famllv  income  in  the  Chicago 
area  averaged  $14,150  last  year,  another  rec- 
ord Right  now.  Metropolitan  Chicago  must 
be  the  most  prosperous  major  area  m  the 
world. 

As  a  result  of  this  amazing  economic 
growth,  what  are  our  major  strengths  at  this 
time'  Our  prowess  as  a  metal  working  manu- 
facturer Is  proverbial.  Chicago  Industries 
produce  more  than  $6.6  billions  of  primary 
metals  annually  to  lead  the  nation  and  the 
world  Our  Fabricated  Metal  industries  lead 
with  shipments  of  more  than  $2,8  billions 
Non-electrical  machinery  Is  tops  vrtth  $3.0 
billions.  Chicago  passed  New  York  as  the 
biggest  producer  of  Electrical  Machinery  with 
$4.1  billions  In  1966. 

Chicago  Is  the  biggest  producer  of  manti- 
factured  exports,  passing  up  New  York  in 
1966  with  a  total  volume  of  almost  $80w 
millions. 
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Chicago   registered    167,000   new   automo- 
biles In   1968,  more  than  any  other  metro- 
politan  area.   It   Is   the   biggest  market  for 
automobiles  in  the  country.  Our  area  buys 
more  clothing   and   footwear  per  household 
than  any  other.  Our  mall  order  houses  enjoy 
six  times  the  sales  volume  of  any  other  area. 
Chicago    is    pre-eminent    in    the    field    of 
Transportation.  We  ship  twice  as  many  tons 
bv  truck  and  rail  as  does  our  nearest  com- 
l)etltor.  OHare  airport  Is  the  busiest  In  the 
world.  Our  trucking  Industry  has  shown  the 
biggest  Increase  In  employment  In  the  coun- 
try   It  grew  by  6.300  employees  while  New 
York's    trucking    industry   reduced    employ- 
ment    Chicago's    transportation    companies 
boast  greater  assets  than  those  of  any  other 
metropolis. 

While  we  are  tlie  most  prosperous  com- 
munity in  the  nation,  we  do  have  serious 
pi\)bleins  affecting  our  future  growth  and 
well  being.  Several  thousand  members  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry— the 
same  captulns  of  Industry  who  are  responsi- 
ble lor  the  strengths  just  cited— have  recently 
indicated  their  tifteen  priorities  lor  progress-. 
Here  they  are: 

First  is  respect  for  Law  and  Order,  Con- 
trol of  Civil  Disorders  and  Crime  Prevention. 
Happily,  our  crime  rate  per  100.000  popula- 
tion was  sixteenth  among  23  major  metro- 
politan areas  a  ye.ar  ago.  We  believe  we  are 
making  real  progress  in  this  area  thanks  to 
our  line  police  force.  Next  is  Air  and  Water 
pollution  control.  Then  comes  Mass  Trans- 
portation and  Commuter  .services  which  hold 
the  key  to  area^  wide  employment  oppor- 
lunliles. 

A  critical  priority  is  major  airport  expan- 
sion   This  association  has  advocated  a  third 
major   airport,   preferably   In    the   lake   and 
urges    immediate   action   on   airport   expan- 
sion   We   compliment   Mayor  Daley   lor  his 
vision   on    this   vital    project   and   off"   o.V 
help   to  accelerate  completion  of  feasibility 
studies  Next  is  modernization  and  consolida- 
tion of  state  and  local  governments  which  are 
numerous  in  this  area.  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  for  the  most  efficient  u.se 
of  our  manpower  resources  has  high  priority. 
Most  timely  now  is  Economies  and  PriorUies 
in  State  and  Local  governments.  The  theme 
of  this  meeting  underiles  the  importance  ol 
this  choice.  Next  is  state  and  local  revenue 
problems,  the  major  theme  of  our  meeting— 
who  will  pav?  Of  growing  concern  is  labor 
legislation  and  strikes  by  public  employees. 
A  continuing  problem  is  Federal  Taxation 
and  Spending  which  has  such  a  profound  ef- 
fect   upon    State    and    Local    Spending    and 
Taxation,  Public  Education  including  finan- 
cing administration,  facilities  and  vocational 
training  will  be  reported  here  today.  Another 
nrioritv.   Housing    and    Neighborhood    rede- 
velopment to  improve  living  and  working  in 
the  city  are  essential  if  our  economy  Is  to 
contimie   to   prosper.   Participation   of   gov- 
ernment in  business  is  of  growing  concern 
as  our   sharing   of   \1ews  today  exempllfles. 
Transportation  to  and  from  our  airports  Is 
strangling  our  efficiency  and  must  be  cured 
by  new  highway  construction  and  improve- 
ments in  mass  transportation. 

These  fifteen  priorities  for  Progress  were 
selected  by  Association  members  out  of 
thirty  possible  choices.  Their  importance 
relates  to  the  continued  economic  growth  of 
the  Area.  Without  such  growth,  new  public 
expenditures  for  welfare,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, education,  hospitals,  transportation 
and  pollution  control  cannot  Justify  nor  con- 
ceive financial  support  through  taxation 

Can  we  afford  these  fifteen  priorities?  A 
look  into  the  future  assures  us  that  the  Area 
can  have  the  economic  base  to  pay  for  them. 
Here  Is  a  ten  year  forecast  of  econom  c 
growth  and  change  for  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago Gross  Metropolitan  Product  should  dou- 
bli  by  1978  and  achieve  a  level  of  $90  bUlloM. 
Personal  Income  can  attain  a  level  of  $70 
billions. 
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The  area'a  population  rtiouM  be  S  6  mllltoB 
In  1978.  Per  e*plta  peraon*!  lncom«  will 
•oar  to  M.300 — mora  tban  doubl*  tta«  •Ter- 
ms* for  1047. 

Effective  DtspoMible  Income — or  c««h  In- 
come after  U«ea— will  exceed  $18,000  per 
household  In  Ctalcaco  by  1978.  Taxea  will 
increase  In  terms  of  real  money  taken  out 
of  casb  Income.  An  averace  family  head  In 
1078  will  pay  more  than  a  day's  work  each 
week  to  federal  Income  taxes,  half  a  day's 
work  to  federal  social  insurance  and  a  fourth 
of  a  day's  work  to  state  and  local  Income 
taxes. 

Price*  will  Increase  30  to  40'^.  Moat  of 
the  Increase  will  be  due  to  serrtees.  Prices 
of  Housing  may  level  off  as  a  result  of 
massive  Introduction  of  pre- fabricated  hous- 
ing. 

Moat  consimiers  In  1978  will  make  pur- 
ehasaa  with  credit  cards  and  pay  debts  with 
debit  notifications  to  their  banks  rather 
than  the  traditional  personal  checking 
account. 

All  dtljwns  will  have  a  personal  reglatra- 
tton  number  to  be  used  for  auto  license, 
social  security,  military  service,  credit  card. 
UieonMaMs.  etc.  A  census  could  be  taken 
awfy  yaaikln  response  to  computerization  of 
laglrtiatlon  number  records.  Post  office  mall 
will  carry  a  code  number  for  every  address 
tn  tbe  U.S..  and  will  be  handled  by  a  com- 
puter. PtiotiavUion  will  m.oke  Its  appearances 
in  businesses  and  high  income  homes. 

53%  of  the  resident  population  will  have 
Jobs  and  60'o  of  all  resident  females  over  14 
years  of  age  will  be  working.  Surserirs  will  be 
common  In  places  of  employment  and  day 
nurseries  will  become  an  Important  service 
Industry. 

Non-white  employment  which  constituted 
only  3'",  of  the  suburban  work  force  last 
year  will  comprise  10' ;,  of  suburban  payrolls 
In  1978  or  200.000  workers.  Tbere  will  be  a 
complete  metropolitan  high  speed  mass 
transit  rail  system  by  1978  encompassing 
botb  public  and  private  rights  of  way.  and 
allowing  any  resident  to  work  anywhere  In 
the  area. 

Pipelines  will  be  greatly  expanded  In  order 
to  slurry  a  wide  variety  of  bulky  products, 
waste  and  even  packaged  goods  In  and  out 
of  the  area. 

In  1978  Chicago  will  boast  a  third  major 
airport,  hopefully  In  Lake  Michigan.  There 
will  be  a  new  Sports  Arena  complex  to  ac- 
commodate lOO.OOO  fans. 

Chicago  will  be  the  most  desirable  head- 
quarters city  In  the  nation  and  the  leading 
International  gateway  for  America. 

Expressways  In  the  area  will  be  partially 
covered  by  Industrial  plants,  commercial 
buildings,  magnet  schools  and  park  and  ride 
(acuities.  These  will  help  the  city  make  up 
for  real  estate  taxes  and  Joba  lost  when  the 
•xprcaaways  were  built. 

Air  pollution  will  be  measurably  leas  In 
1978  because  of  atomic  power  plants,  auto 
exhaust  devices,  electric  autoa  and  new  tech- 
nologies developed  to  control  pollutants. 
Water  pollution  will  still  be  a  serloua  prob- 
lem although  most  Industries  will  have  ef- 
fected controls  of  their  liquid  effluents.  Hu- 
man and  agricultural  waste  will  still  be  a 
major  problem.  Despite  all  this,  the  abun- 
dance of  edible  game  fish  In  Lake  Michigan 
will  set  new  records. 

Vocational  schools  for  students  and  adults 
will  be  more  abundant  in  1978.  Federal  acad- 
emies for  military  and  other  protective  serv- 
ice* Including  civilian  police  may  be  making 
their  appearance.  Federal  medical  and  nuia- 
Ing  schools  win  be  In  process  of  eatabllah- 
ment,  primarily  to  afford  the  military  and 
public  health  services  with  stalling  Medicare 
n>ay  be  extended  to  Include  all  public  aid 
and  unemployment  compensation  recip- 
ients. J>ublic  aid  wlU  probably  be  bandied  as 
an  adjunct  to  unemployment  compenaatlon. 
Taxea  for  unemployment  compensation  wUl 
Increase  many  fold  as  a  result. 
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Four  day  weeks  will  be  common.  Moon- 
lighting will  extend  to  daylight  hours.  Nerv- 
ous tensions  will  have  inoreaaed. 

40%  of  the  nation's  Fsychlatrlsta  will  con- 
tinue to  practice  in  New  Tork  City.  We  pre- 
dict no  change  in  this. 

By  now  you  may  think  we  have  made  a 
twenty  year  projection  and  are  calling  It  a  ten 
year  forecast.  We  dont  think  so.  The  rate  of 
prot^ress  and  the  rate  of  change  has  quick- 
ened In  this  country  and  especially  In  the 
Chicago  area.  The  drive  of  our  citizens  as- 
sures that  the  rate  of  progress  will  be 
accelerated. 

One  year  ago  today,  this  Association  an- 
nounced Its  support  of  a  flat  rate  Income  tax 
for  Illinois  not  to  exceed  3"^  as  a  means  of 
meeting  our  financial  needs.  Today,  we  are 
faced  with  a  financial  crisis  at  the  State  and 
Local  levels  of  government  which  will  re- 
quire further  reliance  on  our  outmoded  and 
Inequitable  revenue  system.  If  new  funds  are 
to  be  made  available. 

Had  we  been  successful  In  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  flat  rate  Income  tax  In  the  last 
general  assembly  we  would  now  know  of  Its 
constitutionality  snd  would  have  a  more 
equitable  means  of  obtaining  money  to  meet 
otir  present  problems.  This  state  cannot  long 
continue  Its  reliance  on  our  present  tax 
revenues — property  taxes  for  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  sales  taxes  for  the  State.  A 
broad  based  equitable  tax  system  must  be 
established.  Therefore,  until  our  outmoded 
revenue  article  can  be  revised,  we  must  se- 
ctire  package  of  a  flat  rate  Income  tax  and 
determine  Its  constitutionality. 

The  needs  of  our  times  are  great.  We  need 
more.  We  demand  more.  We  will  pay  more. 
But  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?  We  are  Joined 
at  this  meeting  with  heads  of  government. 
Their  Job  Is  to  serve  the  people.  Business  too, 
serves  the  people  but  has  to  make  a  profit. 

If  there  Is  no  profit,  there  Is  no  revenue  for 
taxes  and  there  Is  nothing  left  for  govern- 
ment. Business  needs  government  and  gov- 
ernment needs  those  who  pay  for  govern- 
ment. 

The  state  government  has  a  vital  role  In 
helping  the  Metropolitan  Area  solve  Its  prob- 
lems, almost  all  of  which  relate  to  revenue. 
Unless  new  sources  of  revenue  are  found, 
our  State  faces  a  deficit  of  over  one  billion 
dollars  In  the  next  two  years.  Local  govern- 
ments are  turning  to  the  state  for  relief  from 
their  financial  problems  as  demands  for  gov- 
ernment services  Increase.  Economy  In  gov- 
ernment can  help  cut  spending  but  econ- 
omies deal  with  millions  and  demands  for 
new  spending  deal  tn  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  property  tax  load  has  reached  such  a 
high  point  that  It  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
major  source  for  the  additional  funds  needed. 

If  the  needed  revenues  do  not  come  from 
the  local  area,  they  must  come  from  the  state 
or  federal  government.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  historically  been  the  principal 
source  of  money  for  schools,  mental  hospitals 
and  welfare  programs  of  every  type. 

Commerce  and  industry  recognize  that 
payment  must  be  made  for  progress — but  we 
must  do  so  under  a  system  that  la  fair  and 
equitable.  The  General  Assembly  can  deter- 
mine what  source  of  income  to  use — but.  It 
must  do  so  within  the  framework  of  tbe 
pr— nt  revenue  article  which  creates  vast 
Inequities  and  encourages  tax  evasion. 

Tbere  are  two  main  ways  of  meeting  our 
revenue  problems.  First,  development  of  an 
equitable  tax  system  through  an  appropriate 
flat  rate  income  tax.  Second,  development  of 
^  new  aoureaa  of  revenue  through  accelerated 
'  eooaaalc  growth.  They  must  go  together.  An 
equitable  tax  system  stimulates  growth, 
which  In  turn  provides  the  necessary  added 
revanue  to  do  tbe  things  discussed  here 
today. 

Metropolitan  Chicago  has  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  Industries  of  any  caaaparable 
area.  Why?  Because  of  the  economics  of  an 
outstanding    geographical    location,    natural 
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reeourcea.  and  a  government  that  has  pro- 
vided a  desirable  climate  for  business. 

We  ask  the  state  legislature  to  recognize 
the  problems  of  Metropolitan  Chicago — Just 
aa  we  recognize  the  problems  of  downstate 
Illinois.  We  do  not  seek  favors.  As  business- 
men we  do  seek  opporttuilty  to  operate  on  a 
basis  that  Is  equitable  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  only  through  a  prosperous  state 
economy  can  we  continue  to  progress. 

Tou  will  now  hear  from  five  heads  of  gov- 
ernment and  agencies  who  are  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  change,  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic, which  reflect  the  things  I  Jiave  de- 
scribed before.  They  will  tell  us  about  these 
problems  and  how  we  can  help  solve  and  pay 
for  them.  The  first  speaker  Is  Chicago's  dis- 
tinguished mayor.  Richard  J.  Daley. 

AODKESS  OP  MaTOS  RICHABO  J.  DALST 

Mr.  Venema.  Governor  Ogilvie.  fellow  pub- 
lic officials,  distinguished  guests,  members 
and  friends  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  all  of  us.  every  resi- 
dent of  Chicago  and  the  metropolitan  area, 
must  share  a  genuine  feeling  of  pride.  In  the 
economic  and  civic  accomplishments  and  the 
potential  growth  of  our  city  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Venema. 

I  believe  there  would  be  agreement  by  most 
people  concerning  the  fifteen  priorities  rec- 
ommended by  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion. There  probably  would  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  order  of  their  rank,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  priority  cited.  We 
must,  we  will,  have  a  society  based  on  order. 
It  Is  only  through  an  orderly  society  that  all 
of  us  can  enjoy  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  of  petition  and  of  assembly.  It  is  only 
through  an  orderly  society  that  we  can  cor- 
rect injiutlces. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  priorities  are  impor- 
tant, some  are  critical.  None  of  them  can  be 
attained  quickly.  Some  of  them  are  unend- 
ing in  the  sense  that  human  beings  always 
sttive  for  something  better. 

Some  objectives  we  can  attain  in  a  measur- 
able time.  For  example:  Chicago  will  build 
a  new  subway.  It  will  maintain  its  leader- 
ship In  air  transportation  with  a  third  air- 
port. It  will  complete  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  Crosstown  Expressway. 

Our  priorities  can  be  achieved  only  by  the 
cooperation  and  Involvement  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area.  There  can  be  no  real 
progress  or  solutions  to  housing,  transporta- 
tion, air  and  water  pollution  and  unemploy- 
ment without  this  direct  involvement. 

Underlying  all  these  prloritlea  Is  the 
urgency  of  rising  expectations. 

Just  think  of  it — the  average  family  in- 
come in  the  Chicago  area  was  more  than 
814.000  last  year.  We  are  probably  the  most 
prosperous  area  In  the  most  prosperous  na- 
tion In  tbe  world.  It  Is  natural  that  thoee 
who  cannot  share  In  this  prosperity,  even  in 
a  minimum  way,  are  frustrated  and  angry. 
And  those  of  us  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
.tffluence  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  needs 
of  the  leas  fortunate,  for  we  live  in  an  urban 
society  that  has  become  increasingly  inter- 
dependent. Like  the  human  body,  injury  or 
disease  In  one  part  affects  the  entire  system. 
In  a  sense,  this  Is  our  greatest  priority,  to 
meet  the  rising  expectations  of  our  citizens. 

There  Is  a  national  awareness  of  this  ur- 
gent priority.  It  cuts  through  all  political 
lines.  All  of  us — regardless  of  our  political 
beliefs  and  our  special  interests — have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  support  President  Nixon  and 
Governor  Ogllvle  In  their  efforts  to  cope  with 
these  problems  of  great  magnitude. 

The  growing  national  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  those  who  do  not  share  In  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  is  evidenced  In  the  support 
for  the  Poverty  Program.  Head  Start,  Man- 
power Training,  health  services  and  other 
I»rojects. 

We  learned  from  these  program*  that 
there  must  be  coordination — an  overall  pol- 
icy and  direction — If  we  are  to  realize  maxl- 
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mum  results  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 
This  experience  resulted  in  pasaage  of  the 
Model  Cities  legislation  by  the  <^^«re»Jon. 
der  this  Act.  838  million  dollars  has  been 
reserved     for     Model     Cities     Programs     in 

It  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  all 
of  these  proposals  are  the  result  of  commu- 
nity participation,  and  every  program  must 
be  approved  by  the  Model  Area  Planning 
council,  before  It  Is  presented  to  the  City 
Council  and  the  federal  government  to'- fund- 
ing Wherever  possible  the  community  will 
be  u»e<l  m  carrying  out  these  programs.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  have  with  us  this  after- 
noon  the  four  chairmen  of  the  Model  Cities 
Neighborhood  Councils. 

More  U  involved  In  the  Model  ClUes  Pro- 
Eram  than  the  838  million  reserved  by  the 
federal  government.  Many  programs  are  now 
underway  with  federal,  state  and  city  financ- 
ing m  the  fields  of  employment,  education, 
housing,  and  health.  For  example  the  city 
already  has  received  more  than  six  million 
dollars  for  the  establUhment  of  a  skill  cen- 
ter, which  Is  one  of  the  programs  included 
in  Model  Cltle*. 

Many  of  the  proposals  call  for  extension  of 
programs  which  have  proved  their  merit  n 
the  city,  and  In  the  very  communities  In 
which  Model  Cities  function.  These  commu- 
nities are  Lawndale  on  the  West  Side.  Up- 
town on  the  North,  the  Grand  Boulevard 
area  and  Woodlawn  on  the  South  Sides. 

In  these  four  communities  will  be  con- 
centrated a  total  effort  by  federal.  sUte. 
county  and  city  agencies  and  by  private 
groups  as  well.  When  the  first  ye"s  P™" 
gram  is  completed.  It  Is  estimated  that  $38 
million  dollars  will  generate  a  total  inv^t- 
ment  of  $100  million  dollars  from  other 
federal  agenclea  and  private  sources.  This  in- 
cludes ongoing  city  programs  upon  which 
Model  Cities  will  build. 

Here  Is  what  the  city  is  proposing  to  do  in 
the  first  year  Of  the  Model  Cities  program. 

Housing  Is  high  on  your  list  of  priorities. 
Chicago  is  making  a  breakthrough  In  hous- 
ing  with   a   $2   million   dollar   program   for 
construction   of   high   quality   prefabricated 
homes  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
The   Model   Cities   Program  wUl   invest  a 
half  million  dollars  In  the  development  of  a 
land  bank— so  land  can  be  held  for  future 
use    Further  Investment  will  Include  a  mil- 
lion doUars  m  programs  to  develop  a  tech- 
nology for  quick  housing  construction— $400 
thousand  dollars  for  equity  money  available 
to  not-for-profit  developers— and  $300  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  neighborhood  maintenance 
corporation  operated  by  residents  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Model  Cities  places  education  high  on  Its 
priority  list— and  nine  million  dollars  will  be 
allocated  to  the  development  of  community- 
oriented  schools— open  every  day  tn  the  week, 
an  additional  six  hours  a  day,  48  weeks  a 
year  Hot  breakfasts  and  lunches  will  be 
served  to  thousands  of  students  who  have 
difficulty  learning  simply  because  they  come 
to  school  hungry.  In-service  Ualnlng  for 
teachers  will  be  vastly  expanded,  and  op- 
portunity win  be  offered  for  parental  par- 
ticipation. 

Model  Cities  will  expand  existing  city 
neighborhood  health  centers  and  six  million 
dollars  will  go  for  expansion.  In  the  first  year 
a  new  healtii  center  will  be  constructed  in 
the  Grand  Boulevard  area. 

Model  ClUes  wlU  train  local  residents  to 
staff  these  health  centers  at  a  cost  of  $200 
thousand  dolUrs  during  the  first  year.  Tbe 
program  wlU  allocate  $400  thousand  dollars 
to  help  improve  services  at  Cook  County 
Hospital.  .   ,  ,  „ 

One  minion  dollars  will  be  spent  InltlaUy 
to  provide  urgently  needed  child  day  care 
centers. 

Five  mUllon  dollars  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  Manpower  Training  Program  In  the  four 
areas. 
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In  the  area  of  public  safety,  four  hundred 
local  resldenU  will  be  employed  by  the  p<Hlce 
m  their  neighborhoods,  to  perform  non- 
arrest  functions  aimed  at  Improving  police- 
community  relations  and  crime  prevention. 
Model  Cities  will  establish  homes  for  young 
people  who  are  in  trouble  with  the  law  but 
Jiot  seriously  enough  to  be  insUtutlonallzed 
Model  Cities  proposes  a  massive  program  of 
community  improvement,  including  stepped 
up  refuse  collection.  Increased  street  clean- 
ing bulky  trash  removal  and  street  and  park- 
way beautlficatlon.  Six  mUllon  dollars  has 
been  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

Economic  development  Is  essential  in  each 
of  the  Model  Cities  areas.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  one  and  a  half  mllUon  dollar  re- 
volving fund  to  make  equity  capital  available 
to  local  residents.  An  additional  $100  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  spent  to  expand  con- 
sumer fraud  enforcement. 

These  are  some  of  the  primary  proposals  in 
the  Model  Cities  Program. 

In  addition  to  Model  Cities  almost  $39  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
federal  government— matched  by  the  city's 
share  of  $18  million  dollars  from  the  1966 
Bond  Funds  for  community  improvement. 
The  city  now  will  be  able  to  move  forward 
quickly  In  programs  of  rehabilitation,  con- 
servation and  renewal— both  for  residential 
and  commercial  development— In  twenty-four 
neighborhoods  located  throughout  the  city. 

These  are  ambitions,  far-reaching  pro- 
grams. But  they  will  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems this  year,  or  the  next. 

But  we  have  commitments — commitments 
which  are  set  out  in  your  priorities- which 
must  be  met — met  by  performance. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  who  will  pay,  but 
how  equitably  the  method  of  payment  will 

be 

The  cities  of  the  nation  will  not  be  rebuilt 
and  revitalized  without  the  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  federal  government.  The  only  rea- 
son Chicago  Is  able  to  carry  on  the  Model 
Cities  program  and  the  community  improve- 
ment program  is  because  it  is  receiving  fed- 
eral grants  of  $80  mUllon  dollars.  We  also 
must  realize  that  until  peace  Is  restored,  and 
money  now  spent  for  defense  Is  made  avail- 
able for  the  rebuilding  of  the  cities,  we  will 
be  unable  to  move  as  fast  as  we  should. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Chicago  and  the 
metropoUUn  area  are  going  to  lead  the  na- 
tion in  meeting  the  great  challenge  of  the 

future,  ,  ,,. 

We  have  tremendous  economic  weaitn. 
great  resources,  know  how,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  of  Chicago.  Behind  all  of  our  vast 
progress  Is  the  continued  confidence  in  our 
city  which  has  shovra  itself  so  dramatically 
in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  city  has  undertaken  tremendous  pro- 
grams whUe  maintaining  the  lowest  per 
capita  bonded  debt  of  any  city  of  500  thou- 
sand population. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  establishment — 
whatever  that  Is.  But  I  suppose  that  there 
is  no  better  representation  of  the  establish- 
ment than  the  men  and  women  In  this  room. 
And  It  Is  my  belief  that  there  Is  no  establish- 
ment anywhere  that  Is  as  liberal  and  progres- 
sive as  in  Chicago.  With  your  help,  and  with 
the  greatest  resource  Clilcago  has— Its  peo- 
ple—we will  continually  move  toward  the 
goal  of  a  Model  City. 


Speech  op  Hon.  Geo«gk  W.  Dunne.  Presi- 
dent,     BOARD      OP      COMMISSIONERS,       COOK 

County 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  at  this  time  with 
so  many  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
sincerely  Interested  in  the  vital  civic  affairs 
of  our  community. 

Historic  circumstances  far  beyond  our  con- 
trol and  rapidly  changing  events  In  the  polit- 
ical and  governmental  scene  made  a  playing 
manager  out  of  me,  and  believe  me,  the  role 
of  President  of  the  County  Board  as  well  as 
Member  of  the  County  Board  is  a  humbling 
yet  extremely  challenging  one. 
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Every  one  of  us  here  today  Is  keenly  aware 
of  the  confusions,  perplexities  and  pressures 
that  dominate  our  society.  It  i*  the  task  of 
the  people  through  their  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  bring  solutions  to  these  con- 
ditions in  order  that  our  represenutlve 
democracy  may  ultimately  effectuate  a  better 
life  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  county  government  Itself  Is  a  com- 
paratively small  tax-spending  unit,  yet  Ite 
responsibilities  to  the  people  reach  far 
and  wide:  the  weak— the  ill- the  poor— the 
unfortunate— are  our  major  demanding 
responsibilities. 

The  manner  in  which  we  respond  to  the 
need  of  the  less  fortunate  Is  the  highest  In- 
dication of  our  civilized  attitude  and  iM-ogress 
The  County  Board  cannot  do  this  alone.  It 
will  point  the  way — as  government  must — 
and  you  must  help,  as  good  citizens  should. 
So,  what  does  that  mean?  How  do  we  es- 
tablish which  needs  are  most  demanding? 
How  do  we  answer  the  theme  of  your  meet- 
ing, "Priorities  for  Progress!  Who  Will  Pay? 

ElemenUry,  Doctor  Watson:  the  people 
pay— through  various  means  of  tax  revenue. 
Government  can  only  spend  in  behalf  of  the 
people  whose  trust  it  holds  the  money  that 
government  receives  through  taxes  paid  by 
the  people. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  gov- 
ernment win  be  animated  by  a  desire  to 
serve— that  it  wUl  be  dedicated  to  fulfillment 
of  obligations  with  the  highest  degree  of  In- 
tegrtty— It  will  be  as  economical  as  possible 
and  yet  bring  about  the  things  that  people 
require  in  order  to  live  as  dignified  human 
beings.  ^   ,     . 

So  we  on  the  County  Board-must  look 
around  us.  What  should  have  priority?  The 
cry  of  human  distress  has  always  been  the 
call  for  rescue.  This  Is  our  America  today, 
and  it  Is  reflected  everywhere,  and  especially 
in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

We  establish  a  priority  at  Cook  County 
Hospital  m  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Ac- 
creditation and  to  answer  the  immediate  hu- 
man need. 

The  Cook  County  Hospital  Is  the  largest 
hospital  in  one  stngle  area  In  the  world! 
We  have  twenty-one  buildings  within  a  30- 
acre  area.  It  Is  a  2500-bed  hospital  dedicated 
to  healing  and  helping  the  less  fortunate. 

This  past  year  286.495  out-patient  vlslU 
were  recorded  In  the  Fantus  Clinic.  In  the 
Emergency  Service  every  conceivable  prob- 
lem in  medicine  was  presented.  The  Hc»- 
pltal  provided  in-patient  care  for  75.682 
people.  In  all.  the  hospital  service  provided 
care  for  362,177  patients! 

As  progress  In  the  medical  wortd  is  made 
we  must  make  It  In  the  specific  area  where 
we  are  charged  with  responsibility.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  planning  improvements  at  the 
County  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of  our  people, 
and  we— the  people— must  pay  for  these 
things. 

In  the  main  building  we.  propose  to  remove 
the  skylights  and  air-condition  the  operat- 
ing rooms  and  to  construct  a  ramp  to  link 
the  8th  floor  of  the  main  building  w'th  the 
8th  floor  of  the  Children's  Hospital  which 
has  at  the  present  time  four  modern  air- 
conditioned  surgical  rooms  which  could  then 
be  made  available  for  surgery  for  adults  as 

*  We  plan  to  air-condition  the  obstetrical 
war*s  on  the  4th  and  5th  floors  and  we  pro- 
pose to  construct  an  intensive  care  unit, 
rdlagnostic  X-ray  unit,  and  we  shall  also 
remodel  and  alr-condltion  the  basement 
and  the  frst  floor  in  Bldg.  A.  In  the  Fantus 
Clinic— we  intend  to  Install  X-ray  units  and 
laboratories  In  the  basement,  and  in  the 
Children's  Hospital  we  Intend  to  expand  all 
X-ray  faculties. 

We  shall  fill  m  an  open  well  on  the  serond 
floor,  using  that  space  for  the  construction 
of  office*  and  other  ancUlary  services. 
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Provisions  are  also  being  ina<le  for  addi- 
tional parking  for  MO  cars. 

The  over-all  coat  of  Improving  Um  Cook 
County  Hospital  to  meet  these  prewlnf  DMdi 
will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  six  million  dollara. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  funds  are  available 
through  bonds  that  have  heretofore  been 
authorized. 

We  eaUblUh  priority  at  Oak  Forest  Hospi- 
tal, which  Is  a  county-operated  Institution 
for  the  care,  treatment  and  re-hablllt«tlon  of 
thoee  suffering  from  long  term  lUneaaM. 

With  more  than  3400  beds.  It  Is  the  largMt 
geriatric  hospital  In  the  world,  and  it  op- 
erates at  97s  capacity.  Bond  Issue  funds 
heretofore  allocated  are  available  for  essen- 
tial Improvements  at  Oak  Forest  as  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Licensing  group,  such 
as  the  relocation  of  the  hospital  operating 
rooms,  the  Itutallatlon  of  new  equipment 
and  alr-condltloning  of  the  Administration 
Building  and  the  Department  of  Pbjrslcal 
Medicine — all  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
•660.000. 

We  do  have  imder  consideration  the  con- 
struction of  another  building  for  patients 
with  a  capacity  of  approximately  350  beds — 
and  a  new  laboratory  building. 

We  h«rrs  a  priority  for  the  construction  of 
a  -new  Amdj/  Home  /or  Children  and  a  Juve- 
nile Court  facility.  The  County  Board  has 
requested  the  P\ibllc  Building  Commission  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  these  new  fa- 
cilities at  a  cost  of  approximately  33  million 
dollars,  and  It  will  be  financed  by  the  Pub- 
lic Building  Commission  which  will  take  over 
the  title.  The  county  will  then  pay  rent  out 
of  funds  obtained  through  general  taxation. 
It  win  be  located  adjacent  to  the  present 
Audy  Home  str\icture  on  a  greatly  enlarged 
area. 

The  new  home  will  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  delinquent  children  This  is  an  Im- 
portant social  step  There  will  no  longer  be 
any  dependent  children  In  this  facility  Pro- 
visions for  dependent,  neglected  and  abused 
children  awaiting  disposition  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  are  furnished  by  the  73-acre  Installa- 
tion at   Herrlck   House  at   Bartlett.   nilnoU. 

In  addition,  the  Juvenile  Court  facility 
win  provide  approximately  ten  court  rooms 
pltia  accommodations  for  the  State's  Attor- 
ney's offlce.  Public  Defender.  Juvenile  Proba- 
tion and  all  other  essential  court  agencies  for 
Juvenile  care. 

Our  plans  fur  these  Institutions — Cuuuty 
Hospital — Oa'.c  Forest — and  the  Audy  Hotne 
represent  part  of  the  answer  of  this  com- 
munity to  the  need  of  the  unfortunate. 

A  study  of  data  processing  is  being  made 
lit  a  cost  of  approximately  WOO.OOO.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  out  of  this  will  evolve  a  sl?^eable. 
appropriate  and  truly  centralized  data  prtK-- 
easlng  center. 

In  the  Count))  Building,  work  Is  In  prog- 
ress on  the  Initial  two  million  dollar  con- 
tract for  renovation.  Pour  floors  of  the 
County  Building  are  being  renovated  at  the 
present  time,  and  In  the  near  futtire  renova- 
tion win  begin  on  one  additional  floor  and 
probably  several  other  lloors  later  In  the 
year. 

The  renovaUon  o.'  this  building  has  as  its 
objective  the  bringing  of  the  structure  Into 
line  with  modern  offlce  standards,  providing 
adequate  lighting,  alr-condltlonlng.  and  ex- 
panded room  for  the  various  public  offices  In 
the  building.  The  needs  of  the  public  are  the 
ultimate  determining  factor  in  the  .<!lvse  of 
our  public  offlce«. 

There  are  many  other  facets  to  our  county 
government— the  Forest  Preserve  District  Is 
one  of  our  most  priceless  public  possessions 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  pwople. 

The  Forest  Preserve  District  Is  not  only 
concerned  with  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  the  open  spaces,  but  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  flora,  fauna  and 
scenic  beauties  as  wen.  The  District  Is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  restoration  and  restock- 
ing of  lu  holdings  and  providing  the  facili- 
ties and  services  for  the  recreation,  education 
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and  relaxation  of  the  public.  This  requires 
careful  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  popu- 
lation needs  not  only  now,  but  for  the  future 
•swell. 

It  Is  a  playground,  a  picnic  place,  a  Osblng 
pond,  a  golf  course,  a  place  for  winter  sports 
and  nature  studies  of  every  kind.  The  Forest 
Preserve  District  operates  the  largest  and 
most  diversified  outdoor  education  program 
In  the  world!  This  notable  success  has  been 
due  to  a  splendid  cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  Forest  Preaerve  District  and  the 
county,  city  and  parochial  school  systems. 
The  cultural  use  of  the  Forest  Preserves  Is  an 
Important  Investment. 

The  Forest  Preserve  District  is  planning 
aud  developing  more  water-oriented  land- 
scapes. The  lakes  presently  available  for 
public  use  are  among  the  most  heavily  fished 
waters  In  the  country.  Funds  will  be  pro- 
vided In  our  1969  levy  to  Improve  these  atvd 
add  new  sites  for  fishing,  boat  launching 
and  canoeing  on  the  streants  of  our  area. 

Our  present  mobile  society  focuses  atten- 
tion upon  our  Cook  County  Highway 
Department. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  man  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  with  how  to  get  to 
some  place  and  how  to  return  as  quickly 
and  as  safely  as  possible.  We  are  stin  occu- 
pied with  that  problem.  The  county's  High- 
way Department  cooperates  closely  with 
other  public  works  agencies  including  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Illinois 
Division  of  Highways  and.  of  course,  Chi- 
cago's Department  of  Ptibllc  Works.  It  Is 
k-esponslble  for  the  Improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  some  600  miles  of  highways. 

In  the  year  ahead,  the  Department  will 
schedule  and  let  40  million  dollars  In  high- 
way Improvements.  Much  of  this  money  will 
be  funded  through  Motor  Vehicle  Tax  funds, 
together  with  funds  made  available  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

We  hope  to  complete  two  major  projects 
this  year.  One  Is  the  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
reconstruction  and  paving  improvement  be- 
tween Irving  Park  Blvd.  and  Carmen  Avenue 
ut  a  cost  of  M,400.000.  The  other  Is  a  major 
section  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Dan  Ryan 
Expressway  from  127th  Street  to  147th 
Street — at  a  cost  of  ten  million. 

Presently,  Its  top  professional  echelon  is 
involved  in  the  .plans  of  the  Croastown  Ex- 
pressway, cooperating  with  the  City's  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  Crosstown  As.so- 
clates — the  consulting  design   team. 

Progress  In  our  established  priorities  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  skill  and  diligence 
of  our  employees.  In  the  competitive  labor 
market  of  today  wc  must  compete  with 
industry  In  order  to  attract  qualified  people. 

The  theme  of  your  meeting — ■•Prtwltles  lor 
Progress:  Who  Will  Pay?  "—should  reach 
deeply  Into  the  hearts  and  conscience  of 
everyone.  It  is  true  that  It  also  reaches  Into 
our  pockets,  but  we  must  determine  what 
our  way  of  life  Is  worth. 

You  are  dated  If  you  remember  the  old 
phrase  that  was  used  to  pass  the  buck — "Let 
George  do  It."  I  stand  before  you  and  In  all 
honesty  say,  Oeorge  cannot  do  It  alone — the 
County  Board  cannot  do  It  alone — only  we, 
the  people,  acting  together  in  orderly  fashion 
through  our  duly  elected  representatives  on 
every  level  of  government  can  find  the  an- 
swers to  tjie  troublesome  questions  of  this 
day. 

The  needs  of  our  times  transcend  poiltlcil 
motivation.  I  am  confident  the  new  governor 
of  our  State  has  a  true  understanding  of  our 
needs.  I  know  the  federal  government  is  more 
and  more  concerned  with  the  immediacy  of 
Uie  problems  Involved  in  human  welfare. 

In  the  final  analysis,  every  branch  of  gov- 
ernment is  but  the  servant  of  the  people. 

I  could  go  on  all  day  about  the  conditions 
which  we  are  striving  to  ameliorate.  The 
answers  lie  with  people — with  government — 
and  with  the  question  that  you  so  wl««ly 
propound  as  part  of  the  theme  of  this  meet- 
ing    -Who  WUl  Pay?". 
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Our  needs  are  endless;  our  funds  are 
limited.  Tom  Coulter,  your  very  able  Chief 
Executive  Offlcer,  In  his  communication  pro- 
posed that  spending  programs  must  either 
be  curtailed  or  new  sources  of  tax  revenue 
be  developed  by  local.  State  or  federal  gov- 
ernments. He  has  said  It  will,  and  all  of  us 
are  truly  on  the  painful  twin  horns  of  :in 
unending  dilemma: 

Where  do  we  stop  helping? 

Where  do  we  get  more  money? 

We.  the  people,  must  answer. 

Speech  or  Oeoboe  L.  Dement.  Chairman. 
Chicago  Tkanstt  AtrrHoaiTV 

The  year  1969  will  be  an  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging year  for  Chicago  Transit  Authority. 
Our  new  rapid  transit  extensions — to  Asti- 
land  Avenue  on  the  Englewood  route,  In  the 
median  of  the  Kennedy  expressway — being 
constructed  by  the  City  of  Chicago,  will  open 
thlsye*r. 

The  extension  of  the  Englewood  route  will 
eliminate  an  antiquated  and  Inadequate  sta- 
tion at  Loomls  Boulevard  and  be  replaced 
with  a  new  station,  off-street  bus  terminal 
and  park  'n'  ride  facilities.  Construction  is 
well  on  the  way. 

The  Dan  Ryan  route  will  be  9.8  miles  long 
from  this  9Sth  street  station  to  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  existing  elevated  structure  at 
18th  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 

An  exclusive  bus  bridge  and  covered  wait- 
ing areas  have  been  provided  at  the  terminal 
for  Interchange  of  CTA  and  suburban  bus 
riders. 

Nine  stations  are  being  built  along  the 
route.  These  views  show  construction  Is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

Some  of  the  stations  will  have  entrance.s 
from  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  the  69tli 
street  station  will  have  a  bridge  for  exclu- 
sive use  of  buses. 

Tiie  track  being  laid  for  the  extensions  is 
welded  raUs  on  concrete  ties.  This  Is  the  first 
application  of  this  kind  for  a  rapid  trnnsit 
system.  The  rails  are  laid  in  858  foot  lengths. 

The  Kennedy  rapid  transit  project  will 
serve  the  northwest  sector  of  the  city  by  ex- 
tending the  present  West-Northwest  route 
five  miles  beyond  the  existing  Logan  Square 
terminal.  Six  stations.  Including  the  terminal 
station  at  Jefferson  Park,  will  be  located 
along  the  route. 

The  CTA  terminal  station  nt  Jefferson  Park 
will  have  a  direct  connection  to  the  adjoin- 
ing North  Western  Railway  station  and  a  bus 
terminal  for  CTA  and  sttburban  buses. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  new  stalnles-s  steel, 
nlr-condltioned  cars  are  being  purchased  for 
the  lines. 

The  cost  of  these  major  Improvements  are 
being  borne  by  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the 
Federal  government.  The  contracts  are  being 
let  aud  supervised  by  city  departments.  Once 
completed,  the  facilities  will  be  turned  over 
to  CTA  for  operation  and  It  will  be  our 
responsibility  to  meet  all  operating  expense.s 
from  CTA  revenues. 

The  Kennedy  extension  will  benefit  .ibout 
70.000  passengers  dally  and  the  Dan  Ryan 
route  will  be  used  by  about  95.000  dally 
passengers.  These  will  not  all  be  new  riders. 
Many  of  them  will  be  diverted  from  other 
CTA  bus  and  "L"  routes.  In  time,  we  antic- 
ipate that  new  riders  will  be  drawn  to  these 
services  bec{.use  of  their  convenience,  speed 
and  modem,  attractive  facilities. 

Just  this  morning  Chicago  Transit  Board 
approved  ordinances  revising  some  40  bus 
routes  to  sei^e  the  new  stations  on  the 
Englewood.  Kennedy  and  Dan  Ryan  ex- 
tensions. 

Bus  Unes  In  the  vicinity  of  the  stations 
are  to  be  routed  directly  to  the  stations  where 
a  convenient  transfer  may  be  made  to  con- 
tinue trips  via  rapid  transit. 

As  an  example,  at  Jefferson  Park  nine  CTA 
biu  lines  will  serve  the  station.  Riders  will 
save  30  mlnutea  or  more  In  traveling  to  and 
from  their  destinatlon.s. 
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In  most  casee  buses  wlU  pull  up  at  the 
station  off-street  area  where  there  will  be 
under-cover  protection  and  then  escalators 
will  carry  people  to  and  from  the  train  plat- 
Some  bvis  routes,  such  as  serve  the  96th 
street  station,  will  cut  In  two  to  serve  the 
station,  thus  mlnlmlElng  bus  delays  which 
occur  on  long  bu«  lines. 

All  thU  la  being  done  for  the  convenience 
of  riders  to  speed  their  trips  to  all  parts 

of  the  city. 

ThU  year,  CTA  wUl  receive  delivery  of  67 
new  buses  to  complete  an  order  for  176  buses 
placed  in  1968.  This  will  bring  the  total  of 
•■New  Look"  buses  purchased  since  1961  to 
1  377— almost  one-half  at  our  fleet  of  buses 
bieing  replaced  in  eight  years 

In  my  opening  statement,  I  said  that  this 
win  also  be  a  challenging  year  for  CTA. 
Yes,  challenging  because  we  are  being  forced 
to  find  additional  sources  of  Income.  We 
have  Just  Increased  our  fares  and  we  feel 
that  we  canr-ot  raise  them  again. 

We  recently  h»ve  adopted  a  deficit  budget 
for  1969  of  •le  million.  We  wUl  not  have 
this  $16  million  which  is  necessary  by  trust 
agreement  for  deposit  into  the  depreciation 
reserve  fund  for  keeping  our  facilities  up- 
to-date.  ^  ^~,,. 
What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  ctab 
present  financial  condition?  They  are- 
wages  and  cost-of-living  Inflation  in  gen- 
eral—the same  things  t.iat  are  affecting  all 
businesses  these  days. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  the  number  of 
employees  have  been  cut  substantially  and 
yet  our  total  payroll  costs  have  skyrocketed. 
Our  chart  here  shows  that  in  1968,  76.6c 
of  our  revenue  dollar  went  for  operating 
labor  costs.  This  leaves  very  little  for  other 
cost  of  operation. 

Since  World  War  II,  CTA  riding  has  been 
on  the  downgrade.  This  is  understandable 
because  of  the  availability  of  automobiles 
after  the  war,  the  building  of  Chicago's 
excellent  system  of  expressways  and  super- 
highways, r.nd  now  the  popularity  of  two- 
car  and  even  three-car  famUies.  In  1960, 
there  were  62  million  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  and  now  we  have  83  million 
automobiles.  The  chart  shows  the  decline 
during  the  past  twelve  years. 

However,   even   with   our   financial    prob- 
lems, we  are  going  ahead  with  some  of  the 
plans  that  we  have  been  studying  for  some 
time.   One   of   these   is   a   reduced   fare   for 
senior  citizens  that  we  intend  to  institute 
about  April   1  on  a  trial  basis  for  several 
months.  U  there  Is  a  loss  of  revenue,  then 
some    social    agency    should    be    responsible 
for  that  loss  If  the  community  feels  a  one- 
half   fare   for   senior   citizens   is   necessary. 
We  had  originally  set  up  a  desired  capital 
budget  of  $31  million  and  this  has  been  pared 
to  $15  million.  You  wiU  note  that  even  In 
our  $15  million  defilcit  budget  we  did  not 
Include  much  needed  new  equipment,  ren- 
ovation of  "L"  stations  with  escalators  and 
modern  conveniences,  or  brand  new  facilities. 
Chicago  is  fortunate  to  have  an  estabUshed 
and  comprehensive  mass  transit  system.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  m  the  country  because  we 
have  both  bus  and  rapid  transit.  We  cannot 
let  it  deteriorate.  The  movement  of  people 
Is  as  essential  as  police  and  fire  protection, 
water  and  sanitation  and  other  vital  services. 
We  know  that  it  ha8  to  grow  because  of  our 
expanding  population  and  we  also  know  that 
it  has  to  be  improved  and  modernized.  And 
this  cannot   be  done  through  the  fare  box 
alone.  And  we  cannot  keep  Increasing  fares 
to  meet  our  needs. 

CTA  is  essential  to  our  Central  Business 
District,  to  outlying  area*  and  our  com- 
munity in  general.  It  la  necessary  for  carry- 
ing people  to  work  and  school,  for  shoppers 
and  for  recreaUon.  Our  streets  and  express- 
ways cannot  possibly  do  the  entire  Job. 

We  realize  that  we  must  do  aU  we  can  to 
keep   our   present   riders   and   attract  new 
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riders  becaiise  public  transportation  Is  essen- 
Ual  and  must  flourish  In  our  city  and  metro- 
poUtan  area.  We  are  going  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  marketing  campaign  conducted  by 
a  citizens'  Marketing  Advisory  Committee  of 
experts  from  agencies  and  business.  Their 
function  will  be  to  advise  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  on  ideas  and  suggestions  for  mar- 
keting CTA  services.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Carl  Guldager,  vice  president  of 
Sales  Promotion,  of  Marshall  Field  and  Com- 
pany, will  head  the  committee. 

In  addition,  we  are  forming  a  citizens' 
Customer  Relations  Committee  composed  of 
agency,  business  and  transportation  experts 
who  will  advise  on  matters  of  improving 
service  and  ways  of  pleasing  our  riders.  Mr. 
Warren  LogeUn,  vice  president,  of  AMSTED 
Industries,  will  be  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. These  committees  will  certainly  be  a 
great  asset  to  us. 

But  from  where  will  the  money  come  to 
meet  our  financial  needs.  This  year  we  are 
going  to  the  state  legislature  with  a  program 
for  flnancial  assistance. 

We  will  need  your  support. 


TOWARD  GREATER  EQUALITY  FOR 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  DANUBE 


HON. 


WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
those  who  believe  in  the  equality  of  man, 
and  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  have 
equal  representation  in  his  government, 
must  be  heartened  by  recent  trends  to- 
ward federal  forms  of  government  which 
will  hopefully  bring  greater  liberalization 
for  the  people  of  the  Danube. 

Prof.  Stephen  Borsody.  professor  of 
history  at  Chatham  CoUege,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  addressed  himself  to 
this  matter  in  a  very  fine  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  re- 
cently. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
his  remarks  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Da  NUBIAN  Nation-States 

To  the  Editor: 

Czechoslovakia's  federalization  Into  two 
republics — one  Czech,  the  other  Slovak— Is 
another  step  in  the  slow  and  painful  process 
of  adjusting  the  Danublan  nation-state  sys- 
tem to  the  demands  of  national  equality.  It 
Is  another  move  toward  correcting  the  generic 
shortcomings  of  the  new  order  that  the  so- 
called  WUsonlan  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  has  created,  over  the  ruins  of 
the  Habsburg  empire,  flfty  years  ago. 

Czechoslovakia  Is  the  second  country  un- 
der Communist  rule  undergoing  federaliza- 
tion In  the  Danube  area.  The  first  one  was 
Yugoslavia.  Bight  after  World  War  n,  Tito 
federalized  it— on  the  Soviet  Btissian  model, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  so-caUed  Marxist-Leninist 
nationality  policy. 

According  to  Alvln  Shuster's  report  from 
Prague  (The  Times,  Jan.  1) ,  the  Russians  are 
now  having  misgivings  about  Czechoslo- 
vakia's federalization,  lest  "greater  autonomy 
given  to  the  regions  here  could  reach  Soviet 
national  regions,  such  as  the  Ukraine,  and 
arouse  demands  for  similar  changes." 

The  spread  of  Danublan  federalism  may 
strengthen  the  demands  for  more  genuine 
federalism  within  the  Soviet  Union.  But  a 
more  likely  response  to  Czechoslovakia's  fed- 
eralization should  be  expected  from  within 
the  Danube  region,  in  particular  In  the  form 
of  Hungarian  demands  for  greater  autonomy. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost 
every  fourth  Hungarian  in  Central  Europe  is 
relegated  to  the  status  of  minority  and  ex- 
posed to  different  degrees  of  national  dis- 
critnl  nation. 

Hungary's  boundaries,  drawn  by  the 
"bourgeois  ImperlalUts"  flfty  years  ago,  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  "Grand  Alliance" 
after  World  War  n.  As  a  result,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia herself  (as  heiress  to  formerly  Czech- 
held  Ruthenla)  gained  mastery  over  160,000 
Hungarians.  But  they  are  not  the  worst 
treated  minority  of  the  Danube  region.  That 
sorry  distinction  belongs  to  the  almost  two 
million  Hungarians  of  Transylvania — a  mul- 
tinational territory  treated  by  the  Rumani- 
ans as  an  integral  part  of  their  nation-state. 
Yugoslavia's  half-million  Hungarians  are 
benefltlng  from  the  federal  structure  of  the 
country,  but  are  still  far  from  enjoying  full 
equality.  In  Czechoslovakia,  In  the  spirit  of 
last  year's  liberalization,  the  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  Hungarians  have  raised 
demands  for  autonomy. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  all  the  in- 
equities among  the  Danublan  nationalities 
are  Ironed  out.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  was  the  nation-state  pat- 
tern of  Western  peacemaking  fifty  years  ago 
that  left  this  region  In  a  state  of  bitter 
conflict. 

Ever  since  Habsburg  times,  federation  has 
iseen  regarded  as  the  only  conceivable  solu- 
tion of  the  Danublan  problem.  The  Danublan 
Communists  are  making  some  progress  to- 
ward federalization.  We  should  give  credit 
to  them  for  that — and,  for  a  change,  wish 
them  well. 

Stephen  Borsodt. 
Professor  of  History,  Chatham  CoUege. 

PrrrsBrRCH,  January  3, 1969. 


MAJ    GEN.  WALTER  B.  PUTNAM. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
20  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  members 
of  the  Congressional  Squadron  of  the 
Civa  Air  Patrol,  the  official  U.S.  Air  Force 
auxUiary.  The  Congressional  Squadron 
is  but  one  small  part  of  a  large  organiza- 
tion that  reaches  into  each  of  the  50 
States  and  includes  both  senior  and  cadet 
programs.  ,         . 

Recently  the  CivU  Air  Patrol  was  hon- 
ored to  have  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Putnam 
chosen  as  national  commander,  CAP. 
General  Putnam  is  a  veteran  of  more 
than  30  years  of  service  and  brings  to 
his  new  assignment  exciting  qualifica- 
tions as  an  Air  Force  officer. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  national 
commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Gen- 
eral Putnam  commanded  the  southern 
regions  of  the  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command  and  the  Continental  Air 
Defense  Command. 

General  Putnam  received  his  pilots 
Thongs  in  June  1938,  and  since  then  has 
flown  a  long  list  of  aircraft.  This  includes 
several  hundred  missions  during  Worid 

Warn.  .  ^  „,„ 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  who  are 
members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  axe  as 
pleased  as  I  am  at  General  Putnam  s  ap- 
pointment and  join  me  in  looking  for- 
ward to  a  constructive,  cooperative  as- 
sociation with  the  general. 
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AFTER  THE  MOON  LANDING 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 


or 


TA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
concern  as  to  where  we  should  go  after 
we  land  on  the  moon.  This  concern  in- 
volves not  only  the  tremendous  costs  of 
our  space  program,  but  also  the  possible 
future  practicable  applications  of  what 
is  largely  pure  research. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  article  by  Ralph  E.  Lapp  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine on  February  2.  1969.  as  follows: 
"Arm  THE  Moon  Landing."  Sats  a  Scikn- 

TisT.    "Sknd   Computcks.    Not   Men,    Into 

Dsxp  Spacc" 

(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 

When.  U  all  goea  well,  the  two  American 
aatronKiits  touch  down  on  the  lunar  surface 
riome  tflAe  this  summer  or  (all.  It  will  be 
eight  years  since  President  Kennedy's  deci- 
sion to  land  men  on  the  moon  by  the  dec- 
ade's end.  People  may  debate  the  wisdom  of 
the  undertaking,  but  at  this  point  such  de- 
bate Is  academic.  What  we  need  to  debate 
now  Is  where  we  go  In  space  after  we  land 
men  on  the  moon. 

President  Kennedy  left  little  room  for  ef- 
fective debate  about  the  moon  exploration 
at  the  time  he  asked  Congress  on  Ifay  25. 
1961.  to  appropriate  money  for  It.  Congress 
sensed  that  his  motives  were  more  political 
and  personal  than  scleotlflc — the  moon  proj- 
ect would  tend  to  offset  some  of  the  embar- 
raaament  rising  up  from  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco.  The  Congressmen  sympathized  with 
the  youthful  President  and  promptly  voted 
the  funds  for  the  project,  dubbed  Apollo. 

Science  and  scentlsu  played  a  very  small 
part  In  the  decision  to  set  up  Project  Apollo. 
In  fact,  the  decision  came  as  a  surprise  to 
moat  of  the  scientific  community,  since  Ken- 
nedy's own  science  adviser.  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Wlesner,  had  headed  up  a  pre-tnaugural 
study  group  which  had  found  little  value  In 
manned  space  flight,  and  had  said  so. 

Kennedy  re-examined  the  moon  goal  in 
September.  1962.  when  he  toured  space  fa- 
cilities in  the  Gulf  States.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered on  a  sweltering  Texas  day.  he  asked: 
"Why  choooe  this  as  our  goal?"  and  answere<l 
himself  with.  In  effect :  Why  climb  the  high- 
e«t  mountain?  In  addition,  he  cited  the 
practical  value  of  space  travel.  Its  meaning 
for  national  security,  its  importance  of  peace, 
and  to  this  Texas  hatful  of  reasons  he  added 
a  final  one.  He  noted  tliat  the  space  effort 
'has  already  created  a  great  number  of  new 
companies,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  "  (In  fact,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA.)  proceeded  to 
spend  over  M-bllllon  on  space  facilities,  con- 
centrating on  a  golden  arc  of  inatallaUons 
•trvtcbing  from  Florida  to  Texas.)  Kennedy 
WM  always  highly  conscious  of  the  political 
economics  of  the  space  program;  In  Houston 
a  year  later  he  referred  to  the  success  of  a 
US.  rocket  in  firing  "the  largest  payroll  " 
into  space,  then  corrected  this  to  "payload." 

So  there  was  really  no  single  reason  for 
ifoiag  to  the  moon.  The  very  fact  that  It 
becmme  technically  possible  for  man  to  scale 
the  eairth's  gravity  hill  and  reach  the  satellite 
was  compelling  In  Itself.  And  now  the  suc- 
« essful  trajectory  of  Apollo  S  has  convinced 
many  that  men  aboard  Apollo  II.  conceivably 
.AfioIIo  10.  will  descend  from  a  lunar  orbit  In 
.1  lunar  module,  explore  the  lunar  environs, 
take  off  In  the  module  and  rendezvous  with 
iu  orbiting  parent  for  a  &afe  return  to  earth. 
But  a  bad  landing,  a  fuel  leak,  a  faulty  valve 
or  a  control  malfunction  could  strand  the 
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astronauts  In  a  hopeless  situation.  NASA. 
has  no  back-up  capability  for  rescuing 
stranded  Apollo  men.  The  1067  ApoUo  trag- 
edy In  which  three  astronauts  lost  their  lives 
should  remind  us  that  our  technology  Is  far 
from  perfect.  However,  assuming  N  A  S.A.'s 
technology  does  not  falter,  we  may  antici- 
pate that  we  will  win  the  race  to  the  moon 
this  year. 

Actually  it's  already  rather  late  to  decide 
where  we  go  in  space  after  the  moon.  If 
N.A  S.A  's  establishment  were  to  be  given 
ambitious  new  goals.  It  would  have  to  re- 
asnemble  much  of  the  work  force  that  made 
the  Apollo  flights  possible.  To  fulfill  the  Ken- 
nedy goal  of  landing  men  on  the  moon  before 
1970  NASA,  built  up  its  force  to  more  than 
:100.000  persona  in  1965-66.  Now  the  flg\ire  Is 
below  200,000  and  dropping  sharply.  Lacking 
follow-on  projects  after  Apollo.  N  A.8.A.  had 
to  violate  an  old  Government  tradition  that 
Federal  agencies  never  get  smaller. 

N.A.d.A.  never  thought  of  itself  as  seU- 
llquldatlng.  It  pressed  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  for  approval  of  post-Apollo 
projects.  It  ran  into  budgetary  problems 
made  acute  by  spending  for  Vietnam.  But 
apart  from  that  it  was  handicapped  by  the 
high  costs  of  space  probing,  by  the  fact  that 
remaining  space  goals  are  few  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  couldn't  promise  anything  more 
spectacular  than  the  moon  landing  itself. 
To  amplify: 

( 1 )  By  the  t  Ime  men  land  on  the  moon 
NASA,  expenditures  will  run  to  a  nine- 
year  total  of  $35-bllllon.  the  largest  part  of 
it  for  manned  space  flight. 

(2)  What  can  NASA,  aim  for  in  the  fore- 
.seeable  future  after  it  lands  men  on  the 
moon?  It  can  plan  for  a  lunar  colony:  it  can 
make  the  big  Jump  and  try  selling  a  manned 
trip  to  Ifars.  or  It  can  put  space  stations  In 
orbit  about  the  earth. 

(3)  The  climactic  nature  of  the  lunar 
landing  puu  NASA.  In  the  position  of  Sir 
Edmund  Hillary  after  conquering  Mt.  Ever- 
est. What  can  be  done  for  a  sequel?  Space 
goals  after  men  land  on  the  moon  will  have 
to  shift  away  from  the  spectacular  and  be- 
come more  exclusively  scientific  in  nature 
and  manner.  Many  scientists  have  been  wait- 
ing for  this  shift.  Dr.  James  A.  Van  Allen  told 
a  Congressional  conunlttee  last  year  that 
when  Apollo  sureeds.  "We  will  be  free  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  a  decade  to  develop  a 
more  rational,  though  doubtless  less  dra- 
matic, program  In  space  exploration."  Van 
Allen,  whose  pygmy  payload  of  instr\unenu 
aboard  a  1B58  satellite  signaled  the  discovery 
of  the  earth's  radiation  belu.  added:  "Such 
a  program  should.  In  my  Judgment,  involve 
manned  flight  only  Inaofar  as  It  U  Justified 
by  a  competitive  aasessment  of  the  coau  and 
effectivenesa  of  varlotta  possible  means  for 
accomplishing  an  agreed  purpose."  Van 
Allen's  prescription  adds  up  to  a  large  dose 
of  bureaucratic  poison  for  N.A.S.A.  empire 
builders  «ho  want  to  push  Its  budget  up  to 
the  nearly  M-billlon  peak  it  once  enjoyed. 
There  la  little  doubt  that  when  men  and 
instruments  are  compared  on  a  cost-effec- 
tiveness yardstick,  tnstrumenu  win  out. 

At  t:..  point  that  American  astronauts 
had  logged  almost  2,000  man-hours  in  orbit. 
Dr.  Philip  Abe.son.  editor  of  Science,  wrote: 
"The  un  lanned  missions  have  had  a  cost- 
effectiveness  for  scientific  achievement  per- 
haps 100  times  that  for  manned  flights."  Now 
that  Apollo  men  have  added  1.200  man-hours 
to  the  previous  total,  there  is  little  reason  to 
revise  Abelson's  estimate.  In  (act.  as  man 
has  pushed  out  from  earth  orbit  to  the  moon, 
the  cost  of  space  flight  has  rocketed  upward 
with  them. 

Long  before  Apollo  8  orbited  the  moon,  a 
number  of  autocnatsc!  spacecraft  were  lofted 
toward  the  moon.  Boom  of  these.  Ranger  7  (or 
Instance,  took  photographs  and  relayed  them 
to  earth  before  crashing  into  the  moon. 
Lunar  orbltsrs  wslghing  860  pounds  circled 
the  moon  and  scanned  iU  sur(ace  (or  likely 
landing  sltss.  On  June  2,  1906.  Surveyor  1 
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wns  soft-landed  on  the  lunar  surface  and  dis- 
patched 11,150  photos.  In  many  cases  these 
mooncraft  were  a  hundred  times  lighter  than 
the  47-ton  Apollo  craft. 

Pound-(or-pound.  Instruments  have  many 
advantages  over  men  as  rocket  passengers. 
Through  the  use  of  solid-state  circuitry 
and  molecular  electronics,  an  Immense 
amount  of  sensing  and  data  storage  equip- 
ment can  be  crammed  into  a  tiny  payload 
Space  gadgets  require  only  small  amounts 
of  power,  can  tolerate  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and,  being  expendable,  can  be  sent  on 
one-way  missions. 

In  contrast,  man  is  a  bulky  oxygcm-breath- 
Ing.  food-consuming  spacefarer  whose  long 
habituation  to  the  earth's  blospheric  rim  Im- 
poses high  demands  on  space  capsule  design. 
Man's  mobility,  his  vision,  dexterity  and 
reasoning  powers  are  valuable  assets  which 
could  allow  him  to  outpoint  Instruments  in 
special  Instances,  as  for  example,  in  sampling 
lunar  rocks  and  substratum.  Bfan's  brain,  u 
wondrously  fashioned  three-pound  computer, 
possesses  unique  capabilities,  but  the  care 
and  (eeding  of  man  in  space  must  focus  on 
the  50-fold  larger  mass  of  his  body. 

Man's  metabolic  needs  In  space  may  be 
reckoned  as  about  two  tons  of  "consum- 
ables" per  year.  Prolonged  Journeys  in  space 
would  require  that  members  of  the  crew  col- 
lect their  urine,  chemically  process  it  and 
"recycle"  It  as  (resh  water.  Thus,  in  the  «eep 
penetration  of  space,  that  is,  to  the  plartfets. 
Instruments  are  much  better  adapted  than 
men.  A  1968  report  o(  a  special  study  group 
assembled  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  made  this  clear.  Set  up  to  recom- 
mend space  mission  priorities  for  the  1968- 
1975  period,  the  task  force  pinpointed  a  700- 
day  mission  to  Mars  and  concluded:  "We  were 
unable  to  Identify  a  need  in  planetary  ex- 
ploration, in  the  foreseeable  future,  for  the 
unique  abilities  of  man." 

Few  Washington  observers  feel  that  Nixon's 
Administration  would  look  favorably  on  a 
manned  Martian  project.  Such  a  program 
would  commit  the  nation  to  $5-  to  «10-bll- 
lion  N.A.S.A.  expenditures  each  year  through- 
out the  nineteen-seventles  and  well  Into  the 
eighties.  It  would  probably  require  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear-powered  rocket  with 
an  earth-orbit  weight  of  1-2.000.000  pounds. 
The  nuclear  power  would  simply  supply  heat 
energy  to  a  stream  of  liquid  hydrogen,  con- 
verting this  into  a  superhot  gas  Jet.  •nils 
nuclear  engine  would  supply  brief  bursts  o( 
power,  the  two-year  flight  Itself  would  be 
accomplished  by  Newtonian  coasting 
throughout  almost  700  million  miles  of  tra- 
jectory. (The  space  trail  to  Mars  was  broken 
by  Mariner  4.  a  575-pound  device,  which  flew 
by  the  planet  on  JiUy  14,  1965.  and  took  22 
pictures  of  the  cratered  surface.) 

After  comparing  astronauts  and  instrti- 
ments.  may  we  not  then  conflne  the  missions 
of  post-Apollo  manned  flights  to  earth  orbits 
or  to  lunar  exploration?  Assuming  that 
Apollo  11  lands  men  on  the  moon,  what 
then?  Asked  this  question  last  month.  Nobel- 
Prizewinner  Harold  C.  Urey  replied:  "I  do 
not  think  it's  a  good  idea  to  start  something 
and  not  finish  it.  It  is  my  expectation  that 
the  moon's  sur(ace  will  be  a  very  monotonous 
place,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  an  open 
mind,  see  what's  on  the  moon  and  then  make 
a  decision."  Urey  first  became  scientiacally 
Interested  In  the  moon  shortly  a(ter  World 
War  II.  On  a  train  ride  to  Wisconsin  he  read 
Ralph  Baldwin's  book  about  the  lunar  sur- 
face, and  when  he  returned  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  he  began  pasting  up  his  own  map 
of  the  moon.  His  interest  has  continued  un- 
abated for  over  two  decades. 

Urey  U  aware  that  N.A.S.A.  has  four  more 
Satum-ApoUo  vehicles  In  the  works,  so  he's 
not  proposing  special  construction  of  new 
moonships  but  rather  finding  some  use  for 
those  In  production.  The  chemist-physicist, 
who  according  to  a  colleague  has  "one  of  the 
finest  full-spectrum  minds  of  the  20tb  cen- 
tury." wants  to  know  if  the  earth-moon  sys- 
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^^     "T  -«t  u.  know  if     The  totH  allocated  to  manned  space  flight  Is     of  scientific  space  findings  before  the  pub- 

^VZ^^n'^T.^^^^I^^o^  SS^°i  "  ^  1,r  c^S^tcTf^ng  "*^Our  epic  Journey  to  the  moon  begins  a  new 

n^h^^  e^  -  But  Urey  does  not  f orsee  tors  can  ,•«•«•  **lffS„^^!^  ti  five  "^  ctwiptsr  In  man's  history.  At  the  very  least 

«T  n^  to  W^re  much^f  the  moon's  ^^f^i^^f^^^tT^^^J^Z^Zou^  uoff^  us  a  chance  to  look  back  vicariously 

sSfsS^'I^s  not  like  needing  to  know  the  flights  "«*  ^  AjfA.  P-^P^^i^/^^j^rb"  at  our  planet  earth.  We  may  see  an  uneven 

„t"oVTo..  n,U.»«-l  lun"  lim.t.  1.  UB-      mo«  "°Tth?Sli™.f?c"  SiS°Si.U«n      .hoot  u.tr.-tl.«r  .pac  probe,  to  »mpl«^« 
^-b'^a-e-s^r^r^c^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^\^^^      ^^^^^^^^TX^^ 

=^^jTr-^iH^  B^x^^^^ft^^  ^^^i^B^BBB::^^ 
ii^rSsS^n^  ^^^^=-^^^-'  rSS^si-^^n^BTT 

of'^he  tSS^  stSToflhe  Saturn  V  r^ket-     °^^*<=f  ^^VaTpointed   committee  of  one.   I      man  reaching  '^^^^.^'^i^J^J^^l^.^J^^^,;. 
^Si*?  s^"l,f*^tu^nT Ja  ^y^mSl  ^l     wo^ld\?ge  thTwe  alter  the  U.S.  space  pro-      ^^^^^^^^J^^f^rX'S'^Vr. 
fmch^  dl^I^Tand'fiS  ?^t  5  inches  In     gram  -  follows^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^„^^      P  J  ,^,  ^..^s  within  himself." 
length.  As  used  in  an  Apollo  moon  flight.  It     ^^^  canned   space   program  soon  after  the  dancer:   moondust 

would  contain  almost  100.000  gallons  of  fuel  j^j  j^^^^  landing.  Using  the  Urey  formula.  jj  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  o„t,  to  be  as  lifeless  as  u 

and  liquid  oxygen.  N.A.S.A.  envisages  this  ^^^  might  authorize  an  additional  Apollo  g^ems,  then  earthlings  are  In  no  danger  when 
tank  as  a  manned  space  station  with  sci-  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^„^  „p  the  lunar  explora-  j^p^no  astronauts  return  from  their  lunar 
entlfic.  civil  and  military  applications.  ^^^^    ^  would  reserve  the  remaining  Apollo      i^^ding.  But  can  we  be  sure  that  microscopic 

SclentUts,  especially  those  deeply  involved       ^^^^  ^^^  future  unmanned  missions  to  the      ^j^  ^^    ,^^j  jj^g  j^ave  not  survived  long  Jour- 
wlth  basic  research,  are  not  very  happy  about       .^^^^^   ^^^   j   ^ould   mothball   the   single-  through  space  to  lodge  In  the  lunar 

N  A.S.A.'8  promotion  of  the  big  space  sta-  ^y^^^^  manned  space  flight  facilities.  At  the  ^^^^^  jj  ^^  ^^^^^^  these  plant  bits  germinate 
tlon.  They  would  rather  put  their  bets  on  ^^^^  ^^^^  j  would  continue  a  N.A.S.A.  pro-  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  imported  by  the  astronauts? 
unmanned  space  devices.  N.A.S.A.  Is  also  ^^  ^^  long-range  space  development  aimed  ^^^^  scientists  are  deeply  troubled  about 
getting  opposition  from  the  VS.  Air  Force.  »  advanced  modes  of  propulsion,  compact  ^^^  ^.j^^  ^j  extraterrestrial  contamination  of 
which  has  its  own  Manned  Orbiting  Labora-  ^^       sources  and  Improved  long-distance     ^^j,     jgnet.  They  fear  Mars  more  than  the 

tory  program  (M.O.L.).  to  which  it  is  com-  j,ommunlcatlon.  High  priority  would  be  as-  ^^^^^  y^^^  ^^elr  immediate  worry  U  this 
mlttmg  over  $3-bllllon.  "Hie  Air  Force  plans     ^^     ^^  to  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  .^   ^^^^^   landing.   One    top-ranking   bt- 

to  fly  IU  first  M.O.L.  in  1971.  with  a  2-man  ^^^^^  ^^^  propulsion  and  for  on-board  power,  ^j  jgt  told  me:  "It's  possible  that  a  blo- 
crew.  This  program,  altliough  not  tied  to  second  greatly  expand  N.A.S.A.'s  present  jQ^gg^y  active  plant  spore  from  the  moon 
ivny  specific  military  application,  will  prob-  _am  for  exploiting  applications  of  space      ^^^^^  destroy  all   plant  life  on   earth   "  Ex- 

ably  get  a  boost  from  Soviet  emphasis  en  ^^^^°^^^  ^^^  technology.  The  potential  of  ^^^^^  precautions  are  consequently  being 
orbital  operations— viz..  the  Soyuz  4-5  flights  ~  ^g^tes  for  communications  Is  far  from  be-  ^^^gJ^  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
last  month.  M.OX.  will  be  injected  into  orbit  realized  and  needs  to  be  enhanced  by  the     Administration  to  keep  potential  lunar  con- 

by  an  Air  Force  Titan  Ill-class  rocket.  Either  development  of  new  techniques.  It  should  ^^minants  from  reaching  the  earth's  bio- 
the  N.A.S.A.  or  the  Air  Force  space  station  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  difficult  to  develop  orbital  sys-  ^  ^ere.  The  agency  has  built  an  $8-milllon 
should  »e  eliminated,  but  as  mattere  now  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  control  of  intercontinental  air  ^unar  Receiving  Laboratory  (L.R.L.)  as  part 
stand  it  Vppears  that  the  Air  Force  will  win  Perhaps   the    greatest   benefits   from      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Manned  Spaceflight  Center.  At 

out  over  I4.A.S.A.  when  the  elimination  comes.      ^^^,1^,^^  are  to  be  expected  In  the  survey  and      ^^^  moment   the   L.R.L.   is  struggling   with 
A  numbkr  of  scientists  would  support  the     ^^j^j^j^^jon  of  earth  resources,  such  as  under-      ^^affine   problems   and   with   technical    pro- 
use  of  SatuVn  V  to  send  an  automated  space-  ^^^^  water,  mineral  deposits  and  plant-      ^.g^ures  for  Identifying  biohazards  in  I'anar 
craft  Into  orl^t  around  Mars  and  then  re-      ^^^^^  p^vgr  samples 

lease  a  soft-larHler  to  probe  the  nature  of         ^^  ^  ^   sharpe  of  the  Washington-based      "    .^^^  ^^^  planetary  protection  against 

the  planet's  atmbsphere  and  to  sense  for  ^^^^^^^  jq.  Resource  Development  believes  ^^^^^^  ^  ^.^  j^  y^^^.  described  by  the  words 
rudimentary  life  forms.  The  search  for  life  ^^^^  ^  j^  g^  technology  can  be  adapted  to  ..^,,^,,0,^.3,  isolation."  Once  the  returning 
elsewhere  in  our  solar  system  has  great  sci-  ^^^^  ^  g  ^^^g  safety  practices  out  of  the  ^  ^^  capsule  splashes  down  in  the  Pacific 
entlfic— and   general— interest.   However,   its     -^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  goth  century.  j^    ^m    ^e   treated    as   though    It   harbored 

dramatic  appeal  does  not  approach  that  01  Third,    establish    a    high    priority    within     ,j„t^„u.    piague— or   worse.   The    astronauts 

man  landing  on  the  moon.  This  Is  really  the  j^  ^  g  ^  f^^  fundamental  research  using  un-  ^^^  anyone  who  comes  in  contact  with  them 
nub  of  the  difficulty  the  U.S.  space  agency  ^^^^ned  space  vehicles.  This  program  should  ^^  the  capsule's  contents  will  be  cocooned 
faces  aa  It  seeks  to  chart  its  course  m  the  ^^   ^^  ^^  y^^^g  ,„  duration  and  should  elastic   all   the   way   from    the   point   of 

post-Apollo  period.  Will  the  Congress  fully  ^  ^^^^  ^^  finding  out  more  about  our  j^^^down  to  Texas.  And  once  Inside  the 
support  a  science-based  program  after  hav-        .       ^    ^ue  sun     and  the  rest  of  the  solar     ^  ^.„j  ^^  quarantined  for  21  days, 

mg     been     conditioned     to     technological     ^         ■    ^he  most  expensive— and  probably 

extravaganzas?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Fed-       >     ^^^  dramatic— of  these  projects  would  _^ 

eral  agencies  will  spend  over  $i6-bllllon  for  ^^^  planetary  probes  designed  to  fly  by, 

research  and  development  this  fiscal  year,  the         ^It  or  land  on  the  nearby  planets.  x,r^Mr»T?  ART  F 

question  might  seem  a  bit  curious.  But  we  ""^^^"^^e-up  of  these  planets  only  occa-  REMARKS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
need  to  look  at  how  these  funds  arc  alLacated        J^^^j    favors  probing.  For  example.  1971  is  j^^K     GALIPIANAKIS     CONCERN- 

by agency:         |  „.„.^     an  ideal  year  for  earth-to-Mars  flights;    It         ^^     ,pjjE     PROPOSED     REGULA- 

I  B.iiton     ^^jj  ^  ^ggg  jjgjjjj,g  ^j^g  two  planets  are  in         ,^^^  ^^  ,j,jjg  pEDERAL  COMMU- 

Department  of  Defense W- «>      such  favorable  relative  positions  agaln^The  mCATIONS  COMMISSION  ON  THE 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad-  ig^.^g  period  Is  a  on«-'"-»-^^"*^y  °P^':         ADVERTISING   OF   CIGARETTES 

ministration *-3      tunlty  to  send  a  spacecraft  on  a  grand  totir  AU\ t.K i. loxnys. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 1-7      ^j    juplter,    Saturn.    Uranus    and    Neptune^  ...„..«»  «.,c 

Health,  Education  and  welfare 12      A  N.A.S.A.  proposal   to  use  Saturn  V  as   a  HON     NICK   GALIFIANAKIS 

National  Science  Foundation. 0.3      voyager  spacecraft  booster  designed  to  drop  nuii.   mviv   w» 

interior    Commerce  and  other   agen-  ^   ^.^n    fander    on    Mars    was    rejected    by  of  north  Carolina 

cies  - ^^     Congress.   A   scaled-down   experiment   using         jjj  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

™„..i... 1^  r.Ji'd'ss  rs.Zor.str i^up       FHoa,.  re^^n  7. »« 

«  .,     <.i««ri»    Federal  R&D    funds  go  rockets  for  planetary  missions.  0°ej)f  Jhese  GALIFIANAKIS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 

prS^y  r«turSife^-pr«ti«  goaL.  could  answer  the  ^-stlon:  ^^  TZvTo^t-  rise  to  comment  on  the  i-ecently  proposed 

^r^eZt  b^ik  of  t^e  money  g^s  Into  devei-  ^^'Z^'^ ^^^.'^J^^nl^Z  ?97i  regulation  of  the  Federal  Comniunica- 

opment,  testing  and  engineering  rather  than  Hned  <=°"l^J;%«^„X,**;i^;;uon.  tlons  Commission  which  would  ban  ^1 

into  fundamental  research.  The  laat  accounts  ^*^^^^^^f  ^^Jonauts   land   this   year   on  cigarette  advertising  from  the  bioadcast 

tor  roughly  «2-bllllon  per  year:  N.AS.A  funds  /^"'gj^^^'g^^^re    called    "the    cold    fruit-  ^edia.                                                 ,     ,         ,^ 

in  this  category  add  up  to  •M6-'nllllon.  ^^*  mlon/^  we  must  make  the  switchover  ™^  ^  ^ind,  the  most  unfortunate 

in  the  new  budget  Jvist  ^ubmlttedto  the  l*^  «<^^g        jg,t  that  provides  spectacles  ^^^^  inherently  dangerous  aspect  of 

Congress,  R.  &  D.   fu^ds  h)r  D^fense^d  iro          p»^    y^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^  ^j^           ^  ana  ^^^^         ^^^  assumption,  by  the 

Atomic  Energy  amount  to  •10.3-bllllon_ -These  ^°"^       ^  ^  ^^  flights  seU  themselves,  i^ir' ^^iltivT  answers  to  many  questions 
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Mtoqiifitrtr  MMwwwL  And  If  all  of  tbe 
aasumed  aiuwen  of  the  Commission 
slMukl  to  eorraeC.  and  I  aubmlt  that  ts 
no*  Ukaly  to  to  tb*  eaa*.  this  to  not  the 
sound  and  appropriate  approach  to  aolT- 
ing  a  major  health  problem.  The  obvious 
Inequities  and  Implications  of  this  pro- 
posal are  too  numerous  and  too  patent 
to  discuss  them  all  now.  But  consider 
the  most  signifloant.  I  cannot  understand 
the  theory  of  equity  and  propriety  which 
would  sustain  the  Illegality  of  advertis- 
ing cigarettes  on  radio  and  television 
only,  while  leaving  it  unaffected  In  the 
other  media.  Furthermore,  how  can  any 
advertising  be  made  illegal  while  it  is 
not  illegal  to  manufacture,  sell,  possess, 
or  use  cigarettes?  This  latter  assumption 
is  especially  difllcult  to  understand  when 
there  has  been  no  effort  or  suggestion 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  reg- 
ulate these  aspects  of  the  industry  and 
society. 

Consider  also  that  if  we  permit  the 
FCC's  ban  on  the  advertising  of  ciga- 
rette" to  stand,  would  not  that  agency 
'also  be'Justifled  in  prohibiting  altogether 
the  appearance  of  or  mention  of  smok- 
ing in  the  broadcast  media?  How  far 
would  this  have  to  be  extended  before 
we  would  all  call  it  what  It  in  fact  is. 
Federal  censorship? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  proposals 
such  as  this  one  of  the  FCC  are  aimed 
at  elimination  of  the  assumed  relation- 
ship between  cancer  and  cigarettes 
through  elimination  of  the  latter.  Such 
drastic  action  may  some  day  be  neces- 
sary, though  I  think  not.  But  should  It 
be.  who  in  this  Congress,  who  In  this 
Federal  Government,  is  ready  now  to 
assume  the  problems  stemming  from  the 
sudden  and  drastic  decline  of  an  indus- 
try which  provides  the  sole  livelihood 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people? 
Cancer  is  a  most  serious  problem,  but 
so  Is  widespread  economic  disaster.  We 
should  not  blindly  permit  the  solution 
of  one  problem  to  generate  another;  If 
this  should  be  necessary,  then  it  should 
be  done  deliberately  and  with  prepara- 
tion. It  is  not  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  concerned  about 
the  physical  health  of  the  Nation  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  economic  health  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  population. 
These  considerations  do  not  even  include 
or  contemplate  the  problems  which 
would  be  created  by  the  loss  of  some  $8 
billion  per  year  in  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral tobacco  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  FCC  Is  well-intentioned  in 
its  proposal  and  that  It  has  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  uppermost.  But  If 
cigarette  smoking  Is  as  dangerous  to 
health  as  the  Commission  implies,  then 
surely  there  are  more  effective  and  more 
appropriate  means  of  improving  and  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  the  Nation  than 
censorship.  I  am  most  reliably  informed 
that  if  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  tax 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes were  to  be  Invested  In  csmcer  re- 
search, a  cure,  or  means  for  preventing 
cancer,  would  be  forthcoming  In  a  very 
short  time.  If  this  Is  true,  imagine  the 
speed  with  which  a  breakthrough  might 
be  obtained  if  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  tobacco  Industry  were  to  Jointly 
sponsor  an  Intensified  effort  to  find  a  cure 
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for  cancer,  and  to  detonnine  If  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  dcareite  amoklng.  If  anr. 
could  be  eliminated.  Cartalnly  thto  would 
be  an  example  In  the  finest  tradition  of 
government  and  Industry  eoopermtlng  to 
solve  problems  of  mutual  concern  and 
of  aiding  one  of  the  most  significant  hu- 
manitarian endeavors  of  our  time. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  this 
Congress,  instead  of  letting  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  the  regulatory  agencies 
expire,  thereby  letting  each  to  independ- 
ently pursue  its  own  pet  plan  for  solving 
the  Nation's  problems,  let  us  maintain 
and  exercise  our  appropriate  responsi- 
bility in  this  most  Important  matter.  Let 
us  strongly  urge,  insist  If  need  be,  that 
the  administration  and  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry Jointly  underwrite  inunediately  a 
crash  program  of  cancer  research  to  find 
the  cures  and  the  scientific  means  of  pre- 
venting cancer,  and  let  us  do  it  without 
further  delay  or  debate. 
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ADDRESS  OP  DR.  M.  MACEO  NANCE. 
JR..  AT  THE  COMMISSIONING  OP 
THE  U.S.S.   "SEA   DEVIL' 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CUIOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  this  morning  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  unusual  and  dis- 
tinguished address  by  one  of  the  out- 
standing educators  of  the  country,  Dr. 
M.  Maceo  Nance.  Jr..  president  of  South 
Carolina  State  College  at  Orangeburg, 
S.C.  The  occasion  for  Dr.  Nance's  address 
was  the  commissioning  of  the  nuclear 
submarine  U.S.S.  Sea  Devil — SSN864 — 
at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  tt 
Drydock  Co.  in  Newpost  News,  Va.,  on 
January  30. 1969. 

Dr.  Nance's  address  exhibits  an  un- 
usually thorough  understanding  of  the 
role  of  sea  power  In  our  national  defense. 
Dr.  Nance  points  out  that  the  "one  fun- 
damental prerequisite"  of  our  naval 
power  is  to  "provide  a  vast  variety  of 
capabilities  suitable  for  dealing  with  a 
broad  range  of  constituencies." 

The  doctor's  address  also  contains  a 
stirring  tribute  to  the  original  subma- 
rine Sea  Devil  of  World  War  n  fame.  Dr. 
Nance  also  has  some  thoughtful  words 
for  all  of  us  about  the  education  of  our 
young  people  today.  I  want  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  fine  address. 

The  address  follows: 

Remarks   bt   Db.   M.   ACaceo   Nance.   J«. 

Commander  Currier.  Offlcera  and  Men  of 
Sea  Dtvil  II.  Distinguished  Oueeta,  Ladle* 
and  Oentlemen: 

We  are  proud  and  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  participate  In  these  commissioning  cere- 
monies. First  we  are  proud  because  we  come 
from  a  State  very  active  in  our  national  de- 
fense— particularly  from  a  naval  point  of 
view  In  that  the  naval  operations  of  the 
Charleston  Naval  Base,  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  and  Its  Supply  Depot  have  long 
played  a  key  role  In  our  naUonal  defense  and 
Charleston  Itself  a  key  role  since  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  We  are  very  proud  of  and 
pleased  with  our  role  as  home  base  for  the 
fleet  of  Polaris  Submarines,  and  the  support 


wlUoh  the  Naval  Supply  Depot  lends  to  our 
fleet  all  over  the  world.  Second,  pleaae  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  I  am  pleaded  to  be  here  as 
a  son  of  the  Navy.  As  a  veteran  of  the  Navy, 
w«  welcome  the  opportunity  to  state  before 
our  mates  and  before  the  public  that  we 
cherlah  our  association  with  what  we  con- 
aider  to  be  the  flnest  of  our  military  orga- 
nisations. 

The  commissioning  of  this  submarine  to- 
day adds  another  Important  link  to  our 
country's  arsenal  for  freedom,  for  in  all  the 
debates  which  have  taken  place  over  the 
centuries  there  has  never  been  disagreement, 
or  at  least  disagreement  that  history  and 
facts  did  not  subet«ntlate  the  Navy's  long 
standing  position  that  control  of  the  seas 
was  Important  to  the  defense  of  this  nation 
and  In  fact  to  any  nation.  In  order  to  main- 
tain this  position  of  strength  for  the  present 
and  long-term  Interest,  this  country  must 
remain  alert  to  the  changing  requirements. 
Sea  Devtl  (SSN664)  is  evidence  of  this  kind 
of  alertness.  The  world  changes  fast  these 
days,  and  the  state  of  our  naval  arts  per- 
haps one  of  the  fastest.  We  should  all  be 
forever  mindful  for  we  can  be  quite  sure  that 
among  the  Important  factors  in  our  navnl 
defenses  at  the  end  of  the  next  decade  will 
be  some  which  few  people  are  seriously  con- 
cerned with  today.  Yet  our  ability  to  safe- 
guard the  peace  and  the  defense  of  our 
country  is  going  to  depend  In  large  measure 
on  our  ability  to  keep  peace  now  with  the 
realities  of  defense  as  they  change  over  the 
years.  Sea  Devil  II  and  its  counterparts  rep- 
resent the  "now"  in  our  national  defense 
and  I  submit  to  you  they  are  a  very  strong 
deterrent. 

It  was  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  to 
read  earlier  this  month  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee,  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  had  Introduced  legislation 
to  start  a  program  for  a  new  U.S.  Navy.  His 
plan,  as  you  certainly  read,  calls  for  authori- 
zation of  approximately  $3.8  billion  for  con- 
struction of  Navy  ships  in  fiscal  1970.  Tills 
is  roughly  three  times  as  much  as  was  al- 
located for  1969! 

"Only  with  a  new  program  can  we  begin  to 
have  a  Navy  with  adequate  modem  equip- 
ment," Congressman  Rivers  stated. 

"Since  the  Navy  must  have  ships  able  to 
go  into  any  part  of  any  ocean  on  a  moment's 
notice,  the  necessity  of  Iiaving  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  our  Navy  is  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore," he  emphasized. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  three  nuclear 
powered  attack  submarines  slnUlar  to  the 
Sea  Devil  are  among  the  19  new  war  ships 
proposed. 

To  those  in  our  covintry  who  express  deep 
concern  for  the  amount  of  funds  necessarj- 
for  the  defense  of  our  country,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  to  keep  them  mindful  of  this: 
We  mtiBt  have  the  type  of  military  power  or 
such  a  preparedness  so  that  the  President  of 
our  great  country  can  apply  the  measure  and 
the  kind  of  force  appropriate  to  any  provoca- 
tion. This  is  vitally  necessary  in  order  that 
be  may  use  force,  when  Justified,  with  some 
confidence  that  history  will  Judge  his  actions 
as  serving  the  best  interest  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  world,  and  not  merely  as  a  weapon  for 
massive  mutual  destruction.  Thus  one  fun- 
damental prerequisite  will  be  that  our  naval 
power  must  always  provide  a  vast  variety  of 
capabilities  suitable  for  dealing  with  a  broad 
range  of  constituencies.  Our  naval  pov/er 
must  not  only  ser\-e  to  deter  those  who  would 
misuse  the  seas  and  misjudge  our  motives, 
but  also.  If  deterrents  fail,  serve  to  defend. 

The  bonus  we  get  from  such  fine  war 
vessels,  Uke  the  one  we  are  conunisslonlng 
today,  is  that  as  they  patrol  the  high  seas 
which  belong  to  all  of  us,  we  do  not  risk  the 
political  confrontations  inherent  in  the  sta- 
tioning of  ground  troops  and  air  units  on 
foreign  soil.  A  second  bonus  would  be  that 
they  allow  us  to  maintain  our  own  state  of 
readiness  and  balance  without  Interference 
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hv  outsiders.  ThU  nuclear  type  submMlne 

^oe  m  our  naTal  power.  Ood  forbid  that 
^^ould  ever  have  naval  personnel  without 
The  modem  equipment  and  technology  to  do 
the  lob  which  needs  to  be  done 

As  we  speak  of  "technology"  one's  mind 
hM  tTtuSnto  the  builders  of  this  most 
mwlern  of  our  attack  submarines  for  without 
S,e  knowledge  and  ability  of  this  very  fine 
old  shipbuilding  and  drydock  company  such 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

^r  more  than  three  quarters  of  *  century 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Diydock 
Co^iny  has  had  an  outstanding  reputation 
of  bSng  fine  ships  for  the  Navy.  I  under- 
stand hat  this  yard  has  built  about  one  third 
of^ur  nuclear  submartnes.  The  performance 
of  these  submarines  is  truly  a  testUnony  to 
this  very  fine  organization's  workmanship. 

The  contract  for  Sea  Devil  (8SN664)  was 
aw^deS^to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilders 
on  Aorll  21  1966  as  part  of  a  three-ship  order 
"mounting  to  •83.850,000.  Sea  Devil  is  tUe 
?aTt  o?  th!  three.  This,  we  think,  is  further 
evidence  of  the  Navy's  confidence  in  the 
workmanship  an*  abilities  of  this  yard-  f°' " 
IS  through  the  cooperation  and  dedication 
of  industey  working  with  government  which 

have  made  this  nation  strong  and  will  keep 

'*M°OTe   who  16   working  with  our  youth, 
we  would  only  hope  and  pray  that  we  are 
doing  our  part  to  continue  to  supply  com- 
panlis  sucJias  this  with  the  Pef««»"«>  «»^ 
^now-how  needed  to  carry  on  this  fne  work^ 
in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  traditions 
that  the  Navy  has  is  to  continue  to  keep  alive 
the  names  of  Its  fighting  ships  for  all  of  them 
have  a  glorious  past  which  should  forever  be 
a  part  of  our  continuing  naval  history.  As 
fatties  and  Industry  strive  to  preserve  their 
nWes  for  posterity,  so  does  the  Navy  strive 
to  pre6er^•e  the  names  of  her  ships.  The  U.S^^ 
Sea  Devil  (8SNe64)  is  the  second  ship  of  the 
fleet  to  bear  the  name  of  a  giant  ray  fish 
noted  for  tremendous  swimming  power  and 
great    endurance.  ,  a  v. 

She  is  named  in  commemoration  of  sub- 
marine sea  Devil  (SS400).  It  h",^"^^^.^ 
that  the  past  is  only  important  in  that  It 
points  up  the  needs  of  the  future.  In J^te 
instance  we  think  it  appropriate  to  mention 
the  past  as  it  relates  to  Sea  Devil  (^400>  n 
that  It  was  a  glorious  past  and  certainly  will 
serve  as  a  motivating  force  for  the  pride  that 
we  share  today  In  Sea  Devtl,  II. 

Our  first  Sea  Devil  was  buUt  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  In  Port;smouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  her  keel  was  laid  November  1943. 
She  was  launched  28  Pebmary  l»*^"»d  com- 
missioned in  the  Portsmouth  Yard  24  May 
1944  with  Commander  Ralph  E.  Styles  in 
command.  During  World  War  H  she  served 
with  distinction,  having  made  five  war  patrols 
and  being  responsible  for  the  sinking  of  a 
total  of  29.519  tons  of  Japanese  ships.  During 
her  glorious  career  she  won  five  battle  stars 
as  well  as  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

After  the  war.  Sea  Devil  (88400)   was  de- 
commissioned and  recommissloned  from  1951 
to  1954  and  from  1957  to  1964,  during  which 
periods  she  engaged  in  tratolng  in  the  Tex 
East  and  off  our  west  coast.  To  roxmd  out 
a  most  noteworthy  career,  in  1963  she  par- 
ttclpated   in   exercise   in   conjunction   with 
naval  unite  of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea, 
NaUonallst  China  and  the  Republic  of  the 
PhiUppines.  She  was  decomissioned  for  the 
last  tune   17  February   1964  when   she  was 
sunk  as  a  target. 

The  keel  of  Sea  Devil,  II  was  laid  on  April 
12  1966  and  launched  October  5,  1967.  She  Is 
one  of  twenty-four  vessels  authorized  by  the 
Navy  in  the  Sturgeon  class  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines.  These  ships  are  290  feet  long 
and  have  a  surface  displacement  of  4,i*o 
tons.  The  new  Sea  Devil  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  navigation  and  electronic  systenu,  a 
computer-controlled  weapons  system  which 
enablea  her  to  detect  and  attack  targets  at 


various  distances.  The  characteristics  com- 
bined with  her  ability  to  operate  at  high 
speeds  for  long  periods  of  time  and  the  en- 
vironmental independence  provided  of  nu- 
clear  propulsion,   make  a  powerful  weapon 
against  surface  ships  and  submarines  allke^ 
SCO  Devil.  II  joins  a  group  of  attack  type 
submarines  making  a  total  of  thirty-eight.  In 
addition    to    this,    we    also    have    forty-one 
Polaris  Submarines,  making  a  total  of  sev- 
enty-nine nuclear  submarines  In  operation^ 
Thus  Sea  Devil.  II  becomes  a  part  of  a  very 
potent  submarine  attack  force  which  num- 
bers approximately  one-half   of  what  Con- 
eress  has  presently  authorized.  I  thlnlv  It  is 
worthy  to  note  that  Sea  Devil.  IVs  trial  runs 
were  under  the  direction  of  Vice  Admiral  H\- 
man  G.  Rlckover,  who  Is  considered  to  be  the 
father  of  our  nuclear  submarines.  Suffice  it 
to  say  SCO  Devil.  11  well  represents  its  name- 
sake—the powerful  giant  ray  fish  commonly 
known    as    "sea    devil"    and    which    is    also 
known  as  the  king  of  Its  species. 

Needless  to  say.  the  U.S.  Navy  has  made 
tremendous  strides  since  Ite  first  submarine, 
the  USS  Holland.  Prom  1900  to  January 
1969  I  think  we  can  truthfully  say  we  have 
made  the  Herculean  step.  It  is  highly  possiwe 
that  the  type  of  attack  submarine  that  we 
commission  today  was  not  dreamed  of  when 
the  Holland  was  commissioned.  It  is  oi  re- 
markable credit  to  this  country  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Navy,  to  have  had  the  k»nd  of 
confidence  that  the  Navy  has  had  In  the 
development  of  this  so-called  •'new  craft  or 
•new  vessel"  as  was  the  case  of  the  Holland^ 
ThU  is  Just  another  example  of  Industry  and 
government  working  cooperatively  to  meet 
common  needs. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
first  development  of  the  submarine  in  the 
1800s,  it  was  thought  by  England  that  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  if  it  were 
adopted  In  that  her  enemies  would  copy  it. 
But  such  is  the  challenge  today— to  keep 
not  only  abreast  of  the  enemy  but  ahead. 
Again  Sea  Devil.  II  represent  this  "ahead 
m  her  class. 

In  a  world  which  Is  beset  with  problems 
and  indeed  in  a  country  which  is  confronted 
with  dealing  with  problems  of  a  magnitude 
never    witnessed    before    in   the    history    of 
this  country,  as  we  prepare  ourselves  here 
today  to  defend  this  country  from  the  out- 
side, we  must  be  forever  cognizant  of  the 
oresence  of  those  who  would  attempt  to  de- 
stroy us  from  within.  And,  as  you  men  of 
the  Navy,  indeed  of  Sea  Devil.  II  prepare  to 
do  your  part,  please  be  assured  that  we  shall 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  do  our  part. 
Again  I  refer  to  those  of  us  in  roles  of  lead- 
ership related  directly  to  the  preparing  and 
educattag  of  our  youth  and  the  responsibil- 
ities which  we  have  to  restore  in  the  minds 
of  our  youth  faith  in  our  nation.  We  must 
have  them  believe,  as  you  and  I  were  taiight 
and  as  I  stlU  believe,  that  our  great  nation 
was  forged  in  a  furnace  of  faith— a  faJth 
that  free  men  will  prevail  n°^P;»*t«  ^S** 
the  stmggle.  We  must  dUpel  the  idea  that 
we  are  a  nation  robbed  of  reason  and  ration- 
ality by  riots  and  rage  sweeping  through 
every  American  city  or   some  sort  ol  ^- 
controllable   civic   Insanity.   We    «««*   con- 
vince our  young  people  that  breaking  down 
of  law  and  order  does  not  establish  that  our 
entUe  nation  has  lost  its  way  in  a  tangled 
Jungle  of  emotion  and  extremism.  We  must 
have  them  believe  that  the  foment  and  dm- 
cultles  over  these  Issues  in  our  country  today 
are  not  the  sign  of  failure.  They  are  not  a 
Sim  that  our  national  fabric  is  being  ripped 
JLrt.  They  are  a  sign  that  irrational  in- 
equalities can  not  be  suppressed.  They  are 
a  sign  that  we  mtist  face  the  challenges  and 
eliminate   injustices    that    condemn   some 
citizens    to    an    environment    that    breeds 
despair  and  violence.  These  are  some  of  our 
challenges  and  as  you  do  your  part  we  wish 
to  assure  you  that  we  shaU  be  '<w*^«  ajf'y- 
ing  to  do  ours.  We  must  carefully  explain 


to  our  youth  and  indeed  to  some  people  of 
this  country,  that  many  of  the  problems 
which  we  see  today  are  not  really  new:  in 
fact  they  are  not  the  problems  of  America 
alone  they  are  problems  which  exist  through- 
out the  world.  "When  dead  they  have  seen 
the  end  of  war  "  I  didn't  say  that  first; 
Aristotle  did. 

So  what  is  our  responsibility?  As  I  see 
it  it  is  developing  stronghearted.  resourceful 
men  who  Uke  yoursleves.  are  willing  to  up- 
hold and  strengthen  our  Republic  and  a  re- 
sponslblUty  to  show  all  concerned  that  this 
1^  a  Republic  which  works  and  a  kind  ol 
Republic  which  we  all  can  look  forward  to  in 
the  future  with  confidence,  courage,  hope 
■xnd  spiritual  strength  so  that  you  officers 
and  men  of  this  ship  will  know  what  you 
are  working  for  and  what  you  believe  in  is 

not  lost.  .     ^     ,         „»,-i 

The  Atomic  Age  in  itself  is  truly  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  today 
and  certainly  a  great  challenge  to  our  Navy 
men  whose  branch  of  service  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  technical  of  all  the  Armed 

The  Officers   ind   enlisted   men  chosen   to 
serve  on  this  mighty  vessel  I  am  certain  are 
among  the  finest  that  the  counUy.  and  in- 
deed the  Navy,  have  to  offer.  One  has  only 
to  read  the  background  of  your  commiander 
commander  Currier,  to  "ase  any  doubt  that 
the  responsibility  of  leadership  of  S<^'lJ>^'^^ 
II  is  in  good  hands,  for  his  training  and  ex- 
perience will  serve  him  well  In  this  command^ 
And.  we  would  say,  without  reservation,  not 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  blo- 
^aphlcal  sketches  of  the  other  men  who  wm 
Srve  on  this  vessel,  they  too  are  as  equallj 
nrpnared  to  serve  her  well. 
•^sS   as  Sea  Devil.  U  is  commissioned  today. 
I  am  confident  that  with  all  of  "^%°'L''l"! 
toeether— you  providing  another  link  for  the 
^fense  of   our  country  and  freedom   from 
without  and  we  providing  a  link  of  strength 
Tnd  ?aith  from  wlthln-the  ^f 'cation  which 
we  pledge  will  always  prevail  and,  with  all 
you?  preparedness    for    combat    your    very 
presence   will   guarantee   smooth   seas   in    .i 
troubled  world. 
Thank  vou. 


CROWDUS  BAKER  OF  SEARS 

HON.  PHlLlPl.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
friend  of  many  Members  of  the  House 
has  just  recently  retired  from  Sears  Roe- 
buck &  Co.  after  many  years  of  out- 
standing service  in  aU  branches  of  th^ 
farflung  merchandising  enterpn^.  He  is 
rrowdus  Baker,  for  many  years  presi- 
dent o?  the  company,  and  more  recently 

chairman  of  the  board.  

Crowdus  Baker  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring examples  of  the  way  our  gr^t 
free  enterprise  system  works  that  I  have 

^""iS^t  of  college,  when  he  was  just 
a  young  man,  he  was  attracts!  to  the 
Sears  organization  and  devoted  his  life 

working  for  It.  ^  ,      „  j„ 

AUby  himself,  without  any  help  or  in- 
fluence, starting  from  scratch  at  the  low- 
est level  in  a  small  west  coast  Sears  store, 
S  7rtue  of  his  own  abUlties,  telente 
Sr^verance.  personal  ^ve.  and  total 
toyalty  to  Sears,  he  speedily  ^^ed  his 
way  to  the  topmost  post  as  Prfident  °f 
what  many  think  Is  the  greatest  mer- 
chandising organization  of  Its  kind  in 
the  world. 
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Tbe  brilliant  eareer  of  Crowdiis  Baker 
was  one  continual  series  of  achievements 
for  his  company.  Its  growth.  Its  remark- 
able ezjMuislon,  Its  new  emphasis  on  pub- 
lic services  factors — ^pabUc  rdatians. 
public  contributions,  public  responsibili- 
ties. Under  his  wise,  vigorous  leadership, 
the  company  vastly  enhanced  its  opera- 
tions, boldly  broke  through  old  barriers 
to  new  fields  of  service  In  science,  in  art, 
in  modem  approaches — dynamic  adap- 
tation to  the  Jet-space  age — fabulous  new 
opportunities  for  the  buying  public,  un- 
believable advances  in  the  improvement 
of  personnel  relations — higher  pay,  bet- 
ter working  conditions — enlarged  profit- 
sharing  benefits,  health  and  social  serv- 
ices, and  other  foni^'ard-looking  improve- 
ments and  benefits  for  the  employees  of 
the  company  and  the  public. 

On  top  of  this,  Crowdus  Baker  made 
great  sacrifices  to  serve  his  country. 
State,  and  community.  During  his  tenure, 
several  Presidents  of  Jie  United  States 
called  upon  him  for  counsel,  for  help, 
and  sought  to  bring  him  Into  the  Cabi- 
net, other  high  posts  of  honor,  and 
-natianal  responsibility. 
-  On -several  occasions,  he  declined  high 
posts  because  of  his  conviction  that  he 
could  serve  his  country  best  at  the  time 
by  making  Sears  a  more  responsive,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  mechanism  for  serv- 
ing the  people,  by  extending  its  areas  of 
service.  Increasing  its  available  stocks 
and  goods  and  by  stepping  up  and  mod- 
ernizing remarkably  all  Its  facilities  and 
sendees  to  the  public. 

These  Baker  achievements  are  truly 
epochal  and  memorable.  They  are  en- 
during contributions  to  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  our  economy  and  Nation.  They 
will  be  duly  noted  by  history  as  they  have 
been  gratefully  acknowledged  in  con- 
temporary American  life. 

Crowdus  Baker  Is  a  two-fisted,  red- 
blooded.  Bimker-Hill  American,  strong, 
rugged,  and  undaunted  as  the  Texas 
country  he  came  from. 

Instinctively  modest  and  humble  con- 
cerning his  vast  achievements,  seeking 
no  praise  or  encomium,  he  asked  only 
to  be  understood  In  his  determination 
to  serve  his  company,  its  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees, the  American  people,  and  the 
country  with  great,  with  an  unprece- 
dented drive  and  ability  to  discharge  in 
full  measure  his  corporate,  public,  and 
patriotic  activities. 

Ingrained  with  a  tremendous  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  American  people, 
and  the  Nation,  endowed  with  the  cour- 
age of  a  lion,  the  foresight  and  vision  of 
a  genius,  the  personal  power  to  drive 
through  with  his  ideas,  animated  by  a 
fierce  desire  to  help  his  fellow  man  and 
to  improve  his  lot.  Crowdus  Baker  has 
the  warm  and  kindly  touch  of  a  gentle 
simuner  breeae. 

He  wore  no  man's  collar.  Once  he  had 
taken  coimsel  with  those  he  trusted,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  act,  he  exercised 
his  power  of  decision,  letting  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

He  was  a  man's  man.  a  totally  dedi- 
cated, courageous  leader,  willing  at  all 
times  to  carry  through  with  any  pro- 
gram that  he  was  ooovlnced  was  right 
for  hla  company,  its  workers,  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  tbe  oountrj. 
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This  great  business  expert  has  made  a 
lasting  indelible  imprint  upon  the  com- 
mercial, mercantile,  and  economic 
leadership  of  this  generation. 

He  has  brought  luster  to  the  construc- 
tive purpose,  the  social  concern,  the  ef- 
ficiency, and  accountability  of  private 
enterprise  and  our  great,  American 
economy. 

He  has  left  a  rich  legacy,  a  challeng- 
ing example  to  those  who  follow  him  In 
American  business. 

What  Is  even  more  important,  in  many 
respects,  his  career  leaves  inspiration 
and  hope  to  even  the  poorest  and  hum- 
blest youth  of  the  land  that  in  this  sys- 
tem of  ours  there  is  real  opportimity 
and  promise  for  those  who  have  the 
ability,  the  will,  determination  and  cour- 
age to  aim  at  the  highest  goals. 

Let  us  hope  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try that  opportimity  which  symbolizes 
the  life  and  career  of  Crowdus  Baker  and 
exemplifies  free  enterprise,  will  always 
be  open  to  the  imaginative  and  worthy, 
the  talented,  the  ambitious  of  spirit,  the 
lofty  of  purpose,  the  generoiis  of  impulse, 
and  to  all  tliose  of  every  race  and  creed, 
who,  like  Crowdus  Baker,  realize  that  It 
is  not  the  dollar  sign,  not  the  badge  of 
privilege  and  influence,  not  the  empty 
shibboleth  of  captive  power,  but  the  real 
worth  and  merit,  personal  ability,  under- 
standing and  recognition  of  humane, 
social  values  tliat  must  dictate  the  lead- 
ership and  policy  of  business  in  this  Na- 
tion and  world,  where  free,  private  enter- 
prise, as  we  know  it,  is  facing  its  greatest 
challenge  in  history.  It  is  men  like  Crow- 
dus Baker  who  can  save  it  for  posterity, 
else  it  could  well  be  lost  in  the  turmoil 
of  irrational  change  that  confronts  us. 

Hail  and  salute  to  this  great  son  of 
Texas.  Crowdus  Baker.  He  has  demon- 
strated what  men  can  do  when  they  are 
fired  by  ambition,  blessed  with  great  tal- 
ents, dedicated  to  something  more  than 
pelf  and  wealth,  and  Intent  upon  truly 
serving  their  country  and  its  people  In 
this  troubled  age,  rather  than  kneeling 
before  the  corny  Images  of  Mammon, 
paganism,  and  subversion  which  sur- 
round and  threaten  us  today. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  this  great  American.  I  am 
proud,  as  well  as  pleased  and  privileged, 
to  congratulate  heartily  and  thank  this 
great  business  genius  from  the  Lone  Star 
State  fop  his  persevering  labors,  sacri- 
fices, and  priceless  contributions  in  diffi- 
cult times  which  are  so  meaningful  in 
terms  of  noteworthy  progress,  brilliant 
performance,  and'  effective,  unselfish 
labors  for  the  people  of  this  coimtry  and 
our  free  institutions. 

My  esteem,  affection,  and  best  wishes 
go  with  our  valued  friend.  Crowdus 
Baker,  and  his  lovely  wife.  Winnie,  and 
his  family  into  his  retirement  and  his 
future  Life,  and  I  wish  them  every  hap- 
piness and  blessing  for  many  years  to 
come. 

But  in  a  very  real  sense  there  will  be 
no  retirement  for  such  a  vibrant,  un- 
quenchable spirit.  As  long  as  the  good 
Lord  gives  him  strength  and  breath,  he 
will  continue  to  serve,  to  help,  sustain, 
encourage  and  assist  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  cannot  help  them- 
selves, and  he  will  defend  with  his  life,  if 
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need  be,  the  liberties  and  blessings  of 
the  American  way  of  life  that  he,  in  his 
great  day,  did  so  much  to  enrich  and  pre- 
serve. 

May  his  successors  In  the  great  Sears 
complex  be  mindful  of  his  concerns  for 
the  people,  as  they  struggle  for  the  suc- 
cess which  was  his.  Best  wishes  to  all  of 
them. 


THIS  IS  MY  COUNTRY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  to  Washington,  and  to  our 
home,  a  pair  of  fine  yoimg  men  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Ohio  who  exemplify 
the  very  best  qualities  of  America's 
youth.  The  two  teenagers,  15 -year-old 
James  Lawrence,  of  Springfield,  and  17- 
year-old  James  Kizziar,  of  Falrbom. 
were  winners  of  an  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Tecumseh  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Planned  In  conjunc- 
tion with  National  Boy  Scout  Week,  the 
topic  of  the  essay  was  "This  Is  My 
Coimtry." 

The  thoughts  expressed  by  Scout  Law- 
rence and  Explorer  Kizziar  in  their  es- 
says are  inspirational,  and  I  wish  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

I  Include  the  essays  in  the  Record. 
This  Is  Mt  CotnrntT 
(By  JamM  H.  Kizziar) 

I  am  an  American.  I  say  this  with  pride, 
because  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  all  that 
America  IS,  and  all  that  she  stands  for. 

When  our  forefathers  founded  this  naUon. 
they  found  Umltlesa  opportunity  awaiting 
tbem  in  aU  walks  of  life.  And  today,  this 
nation  Is  one  of  Increa&lng  opportunity  for 
all  men — opportunity  to  learn,  to  speak,  to 
worship,  to  succeed  .  .  .  this  is  my  country. 

The  splendor  of  a  sunrise  over  virgin  for- 
ests, the  taste  of  pan-fried  trout  taken 
from  a  running  stream  .  .  .  this  Is  also  my 
country. 

Ttke  laughter  on  a  small  child's  face,  the 
satisfied  determination  of  a  yoxmg  man's 
first  voting  experience  .  .  .  this  Is  truly 
America. 

The  greatest  strength  of  my  nation  Is 
pride.  What  Is  prideT  A  meaningful  reverence 
and  earnest  salute  as  our  nation's  flag  passes 
by;  that  certain  lump  In  my  throat  when  I 
hear  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic";  the  be- 
lief In  our  past  heritage  and  the  hope  for 
our  futiue.  Pride  Is  the  i>eople  of  my  coun- 
try. 

Vet.  America  Is  more  than  Just  rolling 
wheat  fields  or  Niagara  Falls  or  Disneyland. 
It  la  a  haven  for  free  and  open  thought;  a 
land  where  each  man  can  remain  an  Indi- 
vidualist and  yet  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
entire  establishment. 

This  Is  my  country.  It  Is  sights  and  sounds, 
a  feeling,  a  pride — many  things  to  many  peo- 
ple. To  me  It  ik  the  greatest  nation  on  earth, 
I  thank  Ood  that  America  Is  my  country! 

This   Is   Mt   Commr 

(By  James  Lawrence) 
The  t7nlted  States  of  America  Is  my  coun- 
try. 1  share  It  with  300.000.000  Americans  like 
myself.  We  are  aU  proud  of  our  heritage  and 
reputation.  We  should  be.  Our  heritage  U 
one  of  a  struggle — a  struggle  for  Independ- 
eacA  as  a  country  and  interdependence  with 
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the  world.  In  1776,  not  quite  183  years  ago, 
we  declared  oureelves  independent.  Look 
where  we  stand  now.  Through  the  course  of 
the  years,  we  have  become  the  n>oet  Influen- 
tial most  powerful,  and  most  prosperous  na- 
tion on  earth.  Stmie  cltlBens  think  that  now 
we  should  be  content  with  oiu-  position,  but. 
because  this  Is  my  country,  I  have  the  right 
to  disagree  with  them. 

I  believe  that  as  the  leader,  my  country 
must  not  take  advanUge  of  her  position,  but 
use  It  for  the  good  of  the  world.  The  Job  of 
the  leader  U  to  lead.  He  does  this  by  helping 
others  and  setting  a  good  example  for  all  to 
follow.  This  Is  what  our  country  should  do. 
How  doea  America  do  this?  First,  and  most 
imporUnt,  all  of  Its  citizens  must  set  a  good 
example.  An  Individual  must  remember  that 
his  every  action  affects  someone  else  and 
our  country. 

"In  God  We  Trust"  Is  our  motto,  and  In 
God  we  must  trust  If  we  are  to  remain  the 
leader.  God  gave  us  America,  the  ability  to 
build  It,  and  he  continues  to  guide  us  in  our 
progress.  Our  progress,  for  good  or  bad,  suc- 
ceae  or  failure,  advancement  or  defeat,  right 
or  wrong.  Is  dependent  upon  the  combined 
actions  of  each  of  Its  citizens.  Therefore,  my 
country  depends  on  me. 

In  a  country  where  one  vote  can  deter- 
mine who  becomes  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  responsibility  of  each  per- 
son U  all  Important.  The  example  that  I  set 
in  citizenship  and  my  ability  to  urge  others 
to  follow  a  good  example  Is  what  America 
stands  for  and  what  America  becomes. 


PRESIDENT  lOXON  ENDORSES 
ELECTORAL  REFORM  WHICH 
WOULD  ACCORD  ELECTORAL 
VOTES  IN  PROPORTION  TO  POP- 
ULAR VOTE  RECEIVED  BY  EACH 
CANDIDATE 
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Statkicknt  or  Rephesentativ*  O.  C.  FisHBm, 
Barou  the  House  CoMiirrrEE  on  the  Ju- 
DICIART,  Febsuakt  5,  1069 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to     testify     briefly     concerning      proposed 
changes  In  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  I  along  with  many 
others  have  Introduced  a  resolution  on  the 
subject,  and  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
this  great  committee  will  seek  ways  to  Im- 
prove the  present  system. 

To  begin  with.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  present  method  is  com- 
pletely outmoded  and  should  be  changed. 
The  original  concept  of  choosing  these  offi- 
cials has  degenerated  Into  a  "winner  takes 
all"  technique  whereby  the  candidate  who 
leads  the  voting  In  a  State,  even  though  he 
may  not  receive  a  majority  In  that  State,  is 
credited  with  all  the  votes  cast  there. 

The  need  for  a  change  has  been  widely 
recognized  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  has  been  debated  extensively,  but  emo- 
tionalism and  provincialism  have  often  dis- 
placed reason  and  logic  in  the  vain  search 
for  a  better  answer.  Reams  of  debate  and 
hearings  have  been  recorded.  Let  us  hope 
this  committee  can  be  realistic  and  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  and  the  sort  of  im- 
provement which  would  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  approval  In  Congress  and  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States. 

If  success  Is  to  be  achieved  a  plan  must 
be  devised  which  will  be  accepUble  not  only 
to  the  populous  States  but  also  to  the  small, 
rural  ones.  Without  this  general  accord,  I 
fear  you  will  have  engaged  In  another  exer- 
cise In  fuUUty  and  your  efforts,  however 
laudable,  will  come  to  naught. 

Prom  my  limited  study  of  this  subject  I 
am  convinced  there  Is  no  perfect  plan.  Fault 
can  be  found  with  any  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. It  Is  a  matter  of  finding  and  embrac- 
ing the  best  possible  Improvement  within 
our  reach. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OUTMODED 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  rec- 
ognition now  being  given  to  the  need  for 
reform  in  the  method  used  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
It  is  well  known  that  we  are  now  using 
an  outmoded,  horse-and-buggy  method 
of  choosing  these  top  officials,  and  re- 
form is  long  overdue. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  now  engaged  in  a  full-dress  hearing  on 
the  subject,  which  provides  hope  for 
some  significant  progress  in  improving 
this  antiquated  system.  The  many  evils 
of  the  present  system  are  self-evident. 

At  a  recent  news  conference  President 
Nixon  was  quoted  as  saying  he  was  In- 
clined to  prefer  a  reform  which  would 
accord  to  each  candidate  for  President 
and  Vice  President  his  share  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  in  each  State,  in  proportion  to 
the  popular  vote  received.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  President's  views  are  sound 
and  will  meet  with  popular  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  testifying  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  this  subject,  at  which 
I  gave  my  reasons  for  favoring  the  so- 
called  proportional  or  district  plans — 
either  of  which  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  copy  of  my  testimony, 
which  follows: 


Above  everything,  we  know  the  present 
system  Is  perneated  with  faults,  and  the 
need  for  a  change  Is  urgent.  For  example, 
under  the  present  method  eleven  of  the  60 
States  hold  enough  combined  votes  In  the 
Electoral  College  system  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, with  bare  majorities  or  pluralities  In 
each,  even  If  the  other  39  are  solidly  opposed 
to  that  candidate. 

Such  a  system  Is  obviously  not  equitable. 
It  is  not  fair,  and  It  Is  fraught  with  great 
danger. 

Under  the  present  system  there  have  been 
some  fifteen  Instances  where  Presidents  have 
been  elected  who  have  received  less  than 
fifty  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  And  there 
have  been  at  least  three  Instances  where 
candidates  who  got  a  majority  of  popular 
votes  were  not  elected. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  apparent  evils  of  the 
present  method. 

There  Is  no  uniformity  In  the  method  of 
choosing  Presidential  electors;  each  State 
elects  Its  electors  as  It  sees  fit. 

There  may,  under  this  system,  be  "Inde- 
pendent" or  "unpledged"  electors  who  are 
not  legally  bound  to  cast  their  vote  In  the 
manner  directed  by  the  people.  We  have  seen 
that  demonstrated  recently. 

The  present  system  tends  to  restrict  Na- 
tional campaigns  t  o  a  dozen  or  so  key  pivotal 
States. 

It  was  never  Intended  the  unit  vote  sys- 
tem would  evolve  Into  a  method  whereby  a 
candidate  receives  all  the  electoral  votes  of  a 
State  regardless  of  his  margin  of  victory. 

The  Electoral  College  as  It  now  functions 
permits  and  invites  control  and  domination 
by  organized  minority  groups  within  the  key 
States,  and  encourages  the  development  and 
solidarity  of  religious,  economic,  and  racial 
blocs  within  these  States. 

A  candidate  receives  credit  for  his  oppo- 
nents votes  m  the  States  he  carries  but  does 
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not  receive  any  credit  for  his  own  votes  m 
the  States  his  opponente  carry. 

FAVORS   "PROPOBTIONAl.  PIAH" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  the  so-called  "pro- 
portional plan,"  which  simply  distributes  the 
electoral  vote  In  each  State  in  proportion  to 
the  popular  vote  in  each  State.  Under  that 
scheme,  the  total  of  the  electoral  votes  would 
reflect  the  popular  vote.  In  other  words, 
under  this  proposal  every  voter,  whether  he 
be  from  the  small  stale  or  from  the  largest, 
would  go  to  the  polls  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  preference  would  be  tallied  for  the 
candidate  of  his  cholce^regardless  of 
whether  or  not  his  candidate  happened  to 
lead  In  that  State. 

This  method  provides  that  the  winning 
candidate  must  receive  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote,  falling  in  which  the  Con- 
gress would  select  the  President  and  Vice 
President  from  the  three  highest  numbers 
of  electoral  vo^s. 

Thus,  this  system  embraces  the  direct  vote 
concept  and  insures  meaningful  participa- 
tion by  every  voter  in  the  outcome  of  every 
contest. 

"district  plan"  acceptable 
Now,  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the 
so-called   "district  plan."   It   would   achieve 
about  the  same  objective  as  I  and  others  have 
proposed.  The  proportional  plan  was  a  great 
favorite  of   the   late  Senator  Norrts  of   Ne- 
braska.  I   believe   it  has   been   debated  and 
explained   to   the  people  more  than   any  of 
the  other  reforms  that  have  been  offered.  It 
was   once   approved   by   the   Senate,   and   it 
should  be  easy  to  sell  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures.   I    earnestly    hope    it    will    be    most 
thoroughly  examined  by  this  committee. 
direct  vote  plan 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  Interest 
that  has  been  shown  In  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  It  sounds  good.  I  am  fearful,  how- 
ever, that  the  advancement  of  this  proposal 
will  endanger  the  likelihood  of  any  electoral 
reform  by  this  Congress.  Arguments  against 
the  direct  vote  method  are  well  known.  Here 
are  a  few  of  them: 

The  direct  method  would  deprive  the  small 
or  sparsely  populated  States  of  the  competi- 
tive advantage  of  having  two  electoral  votes 
for  their  two  Senators.  Since  this  constitutes 
a  built-in  advantage  for  the  smaller  States, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a  change 
would  be  approved  by  two-thirds  In  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

The  adoption  of  the  direct  method  could 
easily  result  In  regulatory  control  over  politi- 
cal parties  by  the  Federal  Government  in- 
stead of  the  States,  and  perhaps  seriously 
impair  our  principle  of  Federalism  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  established. 

Moreover,  campaign  expenditures  would 
likely  increase;  campaigns  would  cover  a 
larger  territory  and  on  a  wider  scope;  and 
campaigning  would  still  be  predominantly  in 
the  populace  States  and  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  and  cities. 

The  importance  of  the  relative  weight  of 
each  State's  vote  would  no  longer  depend 
upon  population  but  upon  the  number  of 
votes  cast.  This  would  create  a  natural 
temptation  of  some  States  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18,  or  even  16.  in  order  to  give 
that  State  a  bigger  voice  in  the  election.  And 
in  the  hope  of  giving  a  State  more  power  and 
Influence  there  would  be  the  temptation  of 
corruption  by  meddling  with  ballots  or 
counting  those  in  the  cemeteries. 

direct  vote  wottld  encourace  splinter 

parties 
A  major  objection  to  the  direct  vote  plan 
Is  the  fact  that  It  would  tend  to  Increase  the 
number  of  "splinter"  parties.  This  threat 
should  not  be  treated  lightly.  It  would  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  of  the  present 
two-party  system  that  tends  to  prevent  oux 
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n*tknuU  BOTHiunent  from  being  splintered 
by  a  Mrtee  of  minority  loyaiuea. 

Mr.  CbaUnxuui,  on  thla  subject  of  what 
e*uaea  q>Unter  partlea  to  arlae,  I  Mn  In- 
trigued by  some  views  expressed  seTeral  yesis 
ago  by  Judge  Homer  Ferguson,  former  U.S. 
Senator,  who  said : 

"It  Is  perhaps  the  best  commentary  on  the 
Importance  and  durability  of  the  two-party 
system  that  this  country  baa  known  70  po- 
litical parties  In  Its  history,  each  of  which 
has  elected  at  least  one  member  of  Ck>n- 
gress.  But  each  one.  and  In  a  very  short  time, 
disappeared  or  was  absorbed  In  one  of  the 
two  major  parties.  This  did  not  happen  by 
luck  or  chance.  The  electoral  system  Itself 
had  much  to  do  with  It.  .  .  . 

"Under  the  present  unit  system,  minority 
political  groups,  usually  advocating  extreme 
views,  rarely  attract  enough  votes  to  capture 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  State.  At  most,  they 
can  swing  their  voting  strength  between  the 
two  major  parties  .  .  .  Their  Inability  to  gain 
electoral  votes  under  the  unit  rule  deprives 
them  of  Incentive  to  remain  compact  and  to 
grow  as  Individual  parties.  At  the  same  time, 
their  limited  voting  strength  la  enough  to 
cause  ferment  In  the  major  parties,  which 
are  forced  to  clean  house  and  adopt  new 
Ideas  to  gain  the  aid  of  minority  groups.  The 
result  ia-  to  prevent  fragmentation  Into 
nuUUpl«.partles  with  Its  attendant  evils,  and 
to  preserve  and  to  Invigorate  the  two-party 
.system." 

In  other  words,  there  would  very  deS- 
nltely  be  less  incentive  (or  the  appearance 
of  splinter  parties  under  the  proportional  or 
district  plans,  than  onder  the  direct  vote, 
because  the  strength  of  the  upstart  groups 
would  be  fragmented  and  diluted  by  the  re- 
tention of  the  electoral  vote  concept.  That 
Is  a  most  Important  factor  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Issue. 

We  know  what  splinter  parties  have  done 
to  Prance.  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  gov- 
ernments are  often  carried  on  througb  a 
conglomerate  of  coalitions  of  the  various 
political  factions,  with  resulting  Instability 
;tiid  chaos. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  regarding  the  various  proposals  are 
numerous  and  will.  I  am  sure,  be  thoroughly 
developed  during  this  hearing. 

It  will  be  .-ecalled  that  the  Honorable  Ed 
Willis,  former  distinguished  member  of  this 
committee,  prepared  and  Inserted  In  the  June 
18.  1968  issue  of  the  Congrweional  Record  a 
very  objective  and  com(w^«natT*  dlacuaalon 
of  all  aspects  of  the  Electoral  College  Issue. 

It  would  seem  that  the  reasonable,  sensible 
approach  would  be  to  approve  the  propor- 
tional plan.  It  protects  every  citizen  In  the 
right  to  have  his  vote  counted  for  the  candi- 
date of  his  choice.  It  would  In  effect  reflect 
the  popular  vote  of  all  the  people.  And  It 
would  deflnltely  eliminate  most  of  the  recog- 
nized evils  of  the  present  system. 


POULTRY  INDUSTRY  SEEKS 
EQUITY  IN  LABELING 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
poultry  industry  throughout  the  country 
constantly  seeks  new  markets  and  new 
uses  for  poultry  products.  This  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  free  enterprise  system 
under  which  we  operate  in  the  United 
States. 

A  fairly  recent  development  is  the  uae 
of  poultry  in  hot  dogs,  an  all-American 
food.  The  potential  market  for  frank- 
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furters  containing  poultry  meat,  how- 
ever, ia  severely  restricted  by  present 
regulations  handed  down  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Prank  Prazier,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil, expressed  the  nature  of  the  problem 
in  his  address  at  a  press  conference  in 
New  York  on  January  30.  1969.  I  include 
his  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcord,  and  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

RauAEKa  BT  R.  F.  Fkazix«,  Exbcxttivb  Vice 
PacaioKNT.  National  BaoiLca  Council 

Every  American  eats  on  the  average  a  total 
of  60  hot  dogs  a  year  .  .  .  which  makes  hot 
dogs  a  fairly  universal  food  and  a  very  sig- 
nificant subject  for  discussion  with  people 
who  communicate  with  the  public.  The  three 
samples  you  tried  contained  aU  beef  and 
pork.  35%  chicken  and  the  rest  beef  and 
pork,  and  S0%  chlclcen  and  the  rest  beef  and 
pork. 

When  we  planned  this  press  conference,  we 
had  expected  we  would  be  presenting  a  brief 
from  the  National  Broiler  Council  at  a  series 
of  hearings  In  four  cities  called  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  period  be- 
tween February  19  and  Marcb  1.  Since  that 
time,  as  one  of  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman's  last  official  acts,  the  hearings 
were  called  off  for  a  period  of  at  least  90  days 
at  the  request  of  certain  red  meat  packing 
Industry  associations,  without  advance  no- 
tice to  us  or  opportunity  to  express  our  views. 
Rather  than  being  a  help  to  our  industry, 
this  action  further  delays  a  decision  on  an 
issue  which  our  industry  has  been  asking  to 
have  resolved  for  approximately  four  years. 
The  lack  of  a  decision  placwa  an  unjust  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  otir  Induatxy  because  it 
denies  to  them  certain  markets  they  are  now 
serving.  Therefore,  we  feel  strongly  that  our 
case  should  be  made  known  to  you  and  to 
the  public  at  large. 

So  we  appreciate  tbls  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  and  later  on  we  wUl  wel- 
come  your   questions   and   comments. 

The  crux  of  the  Issue  Is  that  chicken  meat, 
which  is  the  equal  of  red  meat  as  an  in- 
gredient In  frankfurters  and  other  sausage 
products,  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
other  meats  In  labeUng.  Chicken  meat  pro- 
vides sausage  manufacturera  with  a  whole- 
some, federally  inspected  meat  component 
at  a  lower  cost  than  many  others  now  In- 
cluded. 

Frankfurters  are  labeled,  as  you  know,  in 
one  of  three  nuUn  c»t«(orl«s:  "all  beef",  "all 
meat",  or  just  "frankfurters".  Obviously,  all 
beef  frankfurters  are  not  part  of  our  dis- 
cussion today  any  more  than  an  all  chicken 
frankfurter  would  be.  But  "all  meat"  frank- 
furters or  plain  "frankfurters"  are  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  our  Industry.  They  rep- 
resent a  big  market  which  we  are  currently 
serving. 

Now.  to  refer  to  the  point  about  chicken 
beinc  a  meat.  Meat  is  defined  by  Webster 
as  "tbe  flsch  of  animals  used  as  food." 
Chicken  Is  listed  under  meats  on  restaurant 
menus:  It  is  sold  In  the  meat  department  In 
grocery  stores:  it  Is  served  as  a  meat  by  con- 
sumers at  home. 

Historically,  the  government's  deflnltlon  of 
poultry  as  a  meat  as  evidenced  by  recent 
legislation  and  regulations  covering  inspec- 
tion is  somewhat  of  an  accident.  Originally, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  federal  inspection 
of  red  meat  packing  plants  sblpplng  prod- 
ucts In  interstate  commerce  was  eetabUsbed 
by  the  1907  Meat  InspecUon  Act.  At  that 
time,  only  live  chickens  were  available  to  the 
consiuner.  It  was  not  until  the  dressing  op- 
eration moved  from  the  homemaker's  kitchen 
to  the  processing  plant  that  a  poultry  inspec- 
tion law  was  consldsred  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress— some  50  years  after  enactment  of  tbe 
meat  inspection  law. 
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The  result  was  a  dual  scheme  of  Inspec- 
tion: one  covering  the  meat  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  goats:  tbe  other  covering  the  meat 
of  chickens,  turkeys,  duclcs  and  geese. 

In  1967  Congress  eliminated  this  acciden- 
tal discrepancy  and  provided  the  basis  for 
uniform  treatment  of  all  meat  and  meat 
products.  The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  enacted 
In  November  1967  and  the  Wholesome  Poul- 
try Products  Act  signed  Into  law  last  August 
have  many  identical  provisions.  Through  a 
reorganization  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, red  meat  and  poultry  Inspection  services 
are  completely  merged.  This  In  ovir  view,  in- 
volves a  recognition  by  both  Congress  and 
USDA  of  the  similarity  of  the  Industries' 
products  and  the  recognition  of  chicken  as 
meat  from  a  consumer  protection  stand- 
point. 

At  the  time  the  legislation  was  moving; 
through  Congress,  no  Indication  was  given 
that  it  would  be  used  to  deny  chicken  access 
to  a  market  the  industry  was  serving  at  thr 
time  the  laws  were  passed.  In  fact,  both 
Secretary  Freeman  and  Congressman  Gra- 
ham Purcell,  floor  manager  of  the  measure, 
assured  the  poultry  Industry  of  protection 
on  this  score. 

But  when  we  get  to  labeling,  it  is  another 
story.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  you 
know,  Is  the  regulatory  agency  for  meat  and 
poultry  labeling,  rather  than  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  which  supen-ises  label- 
ing of  other  food  products. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  four  years  dur- 
ing which  our  industry  has  been  actively 
petitioning  on  this  Issue,  Secretary  Freeman 
and  those  who  have  administered  the  label- 
ing provisions  of  tbe  poultry  and  meat  In- 
spection laws  have  reqviired  the  product  name 
for  frankfurters  to  be  changed  when  chicken 
Is  used,  despite  the  fact  that  research  ba.s 
firmly  established  chicken  as  an  excellent 
high  quality  Ingredient  comparable  to  other 
meat  ingredients,  from  the  standpoint  of 
flavor,  texture,  appearance  and  other  char- 
acteristics. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  simply  Including 
chicken  in  the  list  of  ingredients  as  is  ap- 
proved for  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  goat  meat . 
the  product  name  must  be  changed  to 
"frank — chicken  added".  "Chicken  Pranks" 
or  some  similar  term  even  though  only  :i 
small  amount  of  chicken  Is  used. 

When  a  new  generic  name  is  introduced, 
both  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  anUcl- 
pate  that  a  new  product  Is  being  offered.  Tet. 
as  you  discovered  from  your  own  experience 
here  today,  tbe  frankfurtera  containing 
chicken  do  not  offer  a  significantly  new 
flavor,  color  or  texture.  Hot  dogs  taste  like 
hot  dogs  .  .  .  the  seasoning  may  vary,  but 
none  of  them  taste  or  look  like  pork,  beef— 
or  even  chicken. 

A  frankfurter  processor  is  tbus  caught  in  u 
dilemma.  If  he  uses  chicken  as  an  ingredient, 
he  Is  required  to  label  the  product  as  If  It 
were  something  different  from  a  traditional 
hot  dog:  yet  the  product  is  actually  Indis- 
tinguishable from  what  consiuners  are  used 
to. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  you  were  » 
frankfurter  producer  and  found  chicken  to 
be  an  excellent  ingredient  to  Include  In  your 
franlu,  would  you  risk  tbe  confusion  of  the 
consumer  and  the  retailer  simply  to  comply 
witJi  tbls  discriminatory  requirement  of 
USDA?  Or  would  jrou  play  it  safe,  by-pass 
chicken,  and  continue  to  use  red  meat  only, 
even  though  you  might  have  to  ttim  to  Im- 
ported meats  for  your  supply? 

Let's  uke  a  look  at  tbe  product  otir 
broiler  Industry  Is  making  available  to  the 
sausage  manufacturer: 

First  of  all.  It  Is  clean,  wholesome,  federal- 
ly lnsp«3Cted  boneless  chicken  meat.  It  Is 
truly  a  quality  product,  comparing  favorably 
with  the  best  of  other  meats  used  In  sausage 
products. 

Why  is  it  now  available  when  consumer 
tise  of  chicken  is  at  an  all  Ume  high?  By 
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using  modem  technology  and  a  new  business 
IJ^ucture  the  broiler  Industry  has  dramatlc- 
luT  increased  efllclency.  Consumer  response 
now  enables  our  Industry  to  produce  seven 
ttmes  as  many  broilers  annually  «•  *«* 
produced  after  World  War  II  .  .  .  a  growtb 
Jinparalleled  by  any  otlier  phase  of  Amert- 
canwrtculture  and  one  achieved  under  the 
free  Vnterprlse  system  without  government 

controls.  i«j    ♦/> 

This  produoUon  revolution  has  led  to 
marketing  innovations.  Retallera  began  mer- 
chandising not  only  whole  or  cut  "P  chick- 
ens, but  parts-legs,  breasts,  etc.  At  first 
these  were  packaged  at  the  supermarket,  but 
more  and  more  the  packaging  operation  has 
shifted  to  the  chicken  processing  plant.  The 
demand  for  the  meaty  parta  was  exceUent, 
but  proceesora  needed  to  find  new  uses  for 
the  necks,  backs  and  wings  which  are  Just 
as  tasty  and  nutritious. 

ThU  led  to  the  Invention  of  a  machine 
to  remove  raw  chicken  meat  from  the  bone 
far  more  efficiently  and  economically  than 
was  ever  possible  by  hand.  So  three  devel- 
opments-mdustry  growth,  centralized  pack- 
airlnK  and  a  new  machine— fostered  the  use 
of  ^cken  as  a  component  in  franks  and 
other  sausage  products.  ^«»^„ 

soon  after  the  IntroducUon  of  the  del- 
ing equipment  about  five  years  ago.  USDA 
imixied  U2'  requirement  for  altering  the 
product  name  If  chicken  were  used  as  an  In- 
gredient in  sausage  products.  This  was  done 
without  giving  those  affected  an  opportunity 
to  publicly  comment  and  without  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register.  Naturally  our 
industry  has  protested  this  ruling  and  has 
souKht  a  change.  _      .  „  , 

Early  In  1965.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Saffle  of  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  made  available  to  the 
USDA  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  effect  oi 
various  amounts  of  chicken  In  franks  on 
yields,  chemical  analysis,  bacterial  analysis, 
visual  appraisal  and  taste  panel  analysis  for 
keeping  quaUUes.  technically  Justifying  such 

*  NHction  was  taken  until  mid- 1967  when 
two  taste  panels  convened  by  USDA  indi- 
cated that  franks  with  chicken  as  an  mgre- 
dlent  were  Jtist  as  acceptable  as  those  with- 
out, ^  .  „„.^ 
In  July  a  survey  letter  was  sent  to  a  num- 
ber of  food  editors  and  wrltera  to  obtaUi 
additional  consumer  opinion  about  chlclten 
In  frankfun»ra.  Those  of  you  who  received 
It  may  remember  that  the  letter  seemed  to 
appeal  for  a  biased  response. 

When  stUl  nothing  happened,  on  Septem- 
ber 28  1968  the  National  Broiler  Council 
requested  by  letter  that  USDA,  and  I  quote, 
"expeditiously  publish  for  public  comment 
a  proposed  regulation  which  would  specifi- 
cally authorize  the  use  of  chicken  meat  in 
frankfurtera  subject  to  appropriate  Identifi- 
cation m  a  statement  of  Ingredients  as  may 
be  properly  applicable  to  other  components 
of  such  products." 

Although  we  were  assured  action  would 
be  token,  none  was  until  nearly  three  months 
later,  when  on  this  past  Chrtstmas  Day  a 
proposed  regiUation  appeared  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Instead  of  dealing  with  our  label- 
ing issue  separately  on  Its  own  merit,  the 
proposed  regulation  was  expanded  to  Involve 
several  unrelated  controverelal  and  unstud- 
ied Issues  such  as  the  maximum  30%  fat 
level.  This  complication  plus  the  subsequent 
postponement  of  public  hearings  means  that 
the  trade  barrier  Imposed  on  our  Industry 
must  continue  for  at  least  another  three 
months  unless  the  new  administration  acts. 
On  its  face,  the  proposed  regulation  seems 
to  be  an  Improvement  over  existing  unpub- 
lUhed  policy,  but  let's  take  a  closer  look: 

1.  Chicken  and  other  poultry  meats  are 
listed  as  "optional"  and  limited  to  a  25% 
portion,  while  other  meats  are  listed  as  alter- 
native required  Ingredients  without  a  dis- 
criminatory percentage  limitation. 


a.  Chicken  could  be  used  in  an  "aU  meat" 
frank  only  If  white  and  dark  meat  were  in 
natural  proportions.  ThU  would  require  use 
of  meat  from  the  entire  chicken  carcass,  In- 
cludtag  the  breast,  thigh  and  legs.  This  Is 
not  imposed  on  any  of  the  red  meats,  thus 
permitting  high-priced  Items  like  steaks  and 
chops  to  be  omitted  from  sausage  products. 

3  The  proposed  regulation  departs  from 
a  traditional  concept  which  permits  a  com- 
bination of  parts  of  the  beef  carcass,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  designated  merely  as  beef 
m  the  list  of  ingredients  on  a  package  of 
franks.  The  same  Is  true  for  pork,  mutton 
and  goats.  But  for  chicken,  the  Ingredient 
terminology  required  is  "comminuted"  chick- 
en from  a  specified  part^legs,  necks,  etc.. 
although  product  characteristics  from  differ- 
ent parts  are  quite  similar.  The  practical 
effect  of  requiring  parts  to  be  specified  Indi- 
vidually is  a  multiplicity  of  labels  designat- 
ing each  part  and  would  involve  a  major 
packaging  cost  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. ^      J    .a     .4.1    ^ 

And,  how  many  of  you  know  the  deflnltlon 
of  "comminuted"?  Do  you  expect  the  con- 
sumer to  know  what  this  word  means,  or  will 
she  interpret  It  In  some  unfavorable  way? 
The  word  means  simply  "finely  ground  or 
chopped  tissue".  If  it  Is  to  be  used  at  all,  it 
could  well  apply  to  the  other  meat  compo- 
nente  in  cooked  sausage.  However,  neither 
this  nor  parts  identification  has  been  re- 
qxilred  of  red  meats. 

While  the  existing  federal  labeling  regula- 
tions have  minimized  the  use  of  boned 
chicken  meat  In  cooked  sausage  products  m 
interstate  commerce,  the  product  has  been 
well  accepted  by  intra-state  manufacturers 
of  franks  who  have  not  experienced  the  trade 
barrier  restrictions  of  the  federal  labeling 
regulations.  Many  have  used  deboned  chicken 
since  It  came  on  the  market  In  1964,  and  find 
it  quite  satisfactory,  helping  them  to  achieve 
a  product  of  good  quality  at  a  reasonable 
price  which  has  enjoyed  excellent  consumer 
acceptance. 

But,  we  now  have  new  meat  and  pouiuy 
inspection  laws,  both  of  which  require  intra- 
state operations  to  meet  federal  standards, 
mcludlng  labeling  standards,  within  two 
yeare  from  date  of  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion So  the  time  Is  nearing  when  the  trade 
barrier  Impact  will  reach  the  Intra-state 
sausage  mantifacturer,  and  further  reduce 
our  market  potential  to  none  at  all. 

We  have  discussed  the  fact  that  the  change 
in  proposed  regulations  that  we  ask  would 
work  no  hardship  on  the  consumer  .  .  .  m 
fact,  quite  the  reverse.  It  would  provide  an 
important   market   for   a   wholesome,   high 
quality  chicken  product.  And  It  would  also 
benefit  the  sausage  manufacturer.  We  have 
discussed  the  favorable  taste  test  compari- 
son of  chicken  with  any  other  meat  compo- 
nent   But  we  have  not  emphasized  Its  low 
cost      .  .  less  than  half  the  price  per  pound 
of  imported  beef,  a  popular  meat  component 
for  sausage  products.  Yet  our  product  Is  not 
likely  to  upset  the  economic  applecart  for 
red  meat  producere  because  it  currentty  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
meat   used   In   cooked   sausage.   Even  If  we 
achieved  Uie  full  potential  for  ^\^yP^°l 
poultry,  over  95%  of  the  meat  used  In  franks 
^uld    continue    to    come   from    red    meat 
sources.  This  is  the  economic  fact  of  the 
matter  ...  but  even  If  It  were  not,  we  sub- 
mit that  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  a  consumer 
protection  law  to  regiilate  markets  and  erect 
trade  barriers.  Tet,  this  Is  what  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials  appear  to  be  doing  on 
the  chicken  In  frankfurters  Issue. 

We  believe  our  appeal  for  the  same  labeling 
treatment  as  accorded  other  meats  by  USDA 
Is  eminently  fair,  reasonable,  and  In  the  pub- 
He  Interest. 

On  January  17.  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  postponement  of  the  public 
hearings,  we   sent  a   telegram   to   Secretory 
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Orvllle  Freeman  noting  that  the  postpone- 
ment means  severe  commercial  hardship  for 
the  broiler  Industry.  We  recommended  either 
that  the  postponement  be  reconsidered  and 
denied  or  that  a  labeling  regulation  author- 
izing poultry  meat  in  cooked  sausage,  as  al- 
ready presented  to  USDA,  be  published  Im- 
mediately. 

No  action  was  taken  by  Mr.  Freeman,  as 
you  can  appreciate.  On  January  24,  therefore, 
we  wrote  to  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  attaching  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  and  requesting  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  background  of  the  issue  with 
him  and  his  staff. 

In  addition,  we  have  prepared  a  presenta- 
tion stating  our  position  for  use  at  the  public 
hearings  when  and  If  they  are  held. 

What  we  are  asking  Is  that  all  meat  In- 
gredients for  sausage  products  be  given 
uniform  treatment,  that  chicken  be  subject 
to  the  same  labeling  requlrementa  as  those 
pertaining  to  any  other  meat,  that  there  be 
uniformity  in  labeling  requirements  under 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act. 

All  USDA  would  have  to  do  Is  adopt  a  sim- 
ple three-line  amendment  to  the  present 
regulation  under  the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
which  would  read  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, sausage  shall  be  prepared  with  meat,  or 
meat  and  meat  by-product,  as  defined  by  this 
part,  or  poultry  products,  as  defined  In  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  as  amend- 

This  proposed  amendment  Is  unnnimou&ly 
supported  bv  all  of  the  major  national  and 
regional  poultry  organizations,  whether  they 
represent  chicken  or  turkey  meat. 


AMERICA— OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
young  constituents,  Mr.  John  J.  Cangilos 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  a  freshman  student  at 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  delivered 
an  address  at  a  seminar  of  the  Women's 
Forum  on  National  Security  in  Washing- 
ton on  February  5.  His  topic  was  "Amer- 
ica—Our Responsibility,"  and  his  sub- 
ject matter  was  particularly  appropriate 
to  these  times  when  so  many  Americans 
are  concerned  about  the  attitudes  and 
conduct  of  young  people  and  their  seem- 
ing alienation  from   society   and  their 
fellow  citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  .share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  cogent  views  of  young  Mr. 
Cangilos: 

AMEKICA OUB    RESPONSIBILITY 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  topic.  "Amer- 
lca_Our  Responsibility,"  I  should  like  to  ex- 
amine with  you  the  status  of  patriotism 
and  the  attitudes  connected  with  It  among 
one  of  the  most  publicized  and  controversial 
segments  of  our  society— the  millions  of 
young  Americans  on  college  campuses.  For  it 
is  only  through  an  understanding  of  how 
these  men  and  women  conceptualize  their 
responsibility  to  their  country,  that  we  «n 
begin  to  fathom  why  they  react  the  way  they 
do,  and  what  can  be  done  to  capitalize  on 
that  which  Is  constructive,  and  how  to  re- 
direct that  which  is  destructive. 

In  examining  the  major  Influences  which 
result  m  the  formation  of  tbe  Prjniary.  **"* 
tudes  of  the  campus  community,  basic  ideaia 
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emerge  which,  when  left  unbridled.  re«\»U  In 
the  cbaoe  .which  has  struck  so  many  of  our 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  The  first  dC 
these  which  w«  shall  see  emerge  from  the 
changed  environment  of  college  life  Is  that 
of  Individuality. 

The  revolutionary  approach  which  men 
and  women  of  college  age  utilize  when  fac- 
ing American  society  has  Its  foundation  In 
the  social  re%olutlou  which  Is  talcing  place 
in  campus  life  Previous  theories  governing 
the  regulation  of  student  behavior  and  ap- 
pearance, most  of  which  relied  upon  puni- 
tive action  for  those  who  failed  to  comply, 
or  utilized  academic  svispenslon  or  expulsion 
as  a  slnUlar  instrximent  of  enforcement,  have 
largely  been  discarded.  Oone  are  the  days 
when  a  general  uniformity  was  enforced  by 
such  meaatires.  The  role  of  the  faculty  and 
administration  has  come  to  play  less  and 
less  of  a  directly  formative  role  in  the  char- 
:»cter  and  behavior  of  the  college  student. 
The  result  Is  that,  whereas  previously  the 
student  would  look  to  the  directors  of  the 
institution  for  instruction  as  to  how  he 
wovild  live,  this  recourse  Is  now  denied  him 
and  the  student  Is  thrown  back  on  himself 
as  the  final  authority,  to  determine  what  he 
wlU  do  and  will  not  do.  Since  many  college 
students  find  themselves  truly  Independent 
for  th*  first  time  In  the  university,  they  are 
•«tally- emancipated  In  an  atmosphere  which 
encourages  theni  to  assume  the  major  share 
of  control  over  their  own  behavior.  Here  Is 
where  the  consciousness  of  Individuality 
strikes  the  student  with  Its  weightiest  Im- 
{jact.  and  the  realization  is  that  from  this 
point  forth,  behavior  will  be  entirely  that  of 
his  own  choosing. 

But  this  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  student 
Is  no  longer  susceptible  to  outside  influences 
which  would  aid  In  the  formation  of  a  right 
character.  For  the  age-old  barrier  between 
the  three  distinct  segments  of  the  campus 
community,  tbe  faculty,  the  administration, 
and  the  student  body,  dissolves  In  a  mutual- 
ity of  IntenUon.  and  life  U  enriched  by  a 
diversity  of  approach.  All  must  take  their  re- 
sponsibilities more  seriously,  because  no  one 
forces  anyone  to  achieve  success,  and  failure 
Is  entirely  the  fault  of  tbe  one  who  falls.  And 
so.  college  changes  from  being  a  place  where 
one  Is  sent  to  learn  how  to  live,  to  a  place 
where  one  goes  to  study  why  one  Is  Uvlng. 

The  extreme  of  this  development  Is  the  In- 
dividual who  concludes  that  nothing  has 
any  right  to  Infringe  on  bis  individuality 
whatsoever,  and  who  actively  opposes  such 
Infringement  even  when  demanded  for  the 
common  good.  This  leads  to  tbe  activity  of 
tbe  few  radicals  who  enjoy  the  full  atten- 
tions of  tbe  press,  while  tboae  who  judici- 
ously exercise  their  freedom  In  maturity  go 
unnoticed.  But  for  now.  sulBce  It  to  say  that 
we  have  uncovered  the  first  of  the  prime 
motivations  of  tbe  college  student — that  of 
Individuality. 

In  conjunction  with  tbla  awareness  of  self, 
the  student  of  tbe  American  college  Is.  for 
tbe  most  part,  a  concerned  man.  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  human  beings, 
and  anxious  to  exert  his  Influence  In  those 
areas  where  his  vole*  will  be  beard.  This  Is 
an  essential  point,  for  when  his  voice  Is  not 
beard,  tbe  result  Is  either  violence  or  apathy. 
But  through  the  academic  pursuit  of  the  so- 
cial sciences,  seeing  tbe  relation  of  all  men 
through  the  chain  of  history,  the  brother- 
bood  of  all  men  philosophically  and  In  tbe 
open  life  of  tbe  dormitory,  the  Idealism  of 
youth  combines  with  the  concern  for  other 
men  to  kindle  In  this  Individual  a  desire  to 
actively  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
man. 

And  this  concern  leads  us  to  tbe  tbird 
major  motivating  force  we  want  to  discuss 
today.  The  desire  to  actively  promote  tbe 
welfare  of  bis  fellow  man  leads  tbe  college 
student  to  focus  on  involvement.  For  It  Is  not 
enough,  he  r««UiM.  to  theorize  about  what 
should  be.  It  U  more  important  to  enlist 
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the  energy  and  talent  at  hand  to  actualize 
the  theoretical,  and  strive  to  make  real  the 
Ideal.  At  this  point.  It  becomes  possible  to 
sketch  a  deflnltlon  of  the  responsible  col- 
lege student:  He  Is  an  Individual  fully  aware 
of  his  own  Identity,  who  seeks  to  better  the 
lot  of  his  fellow  man  through  direct  par- 
ticipation In  efforts  to  atfect  change. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  who  this  Individual 
Is.  the  question  becomes:  what  cun  this 
person  do  to  assume  his  fair  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  America? 

It  seems  advisable  tb  examine  the  ex- 
treme reactions  of  the  minority  of  college 
students  to  understand  why  they  react 
negatively  to  America.  One  of  the  primary 
concerns  of  the  American  college  man  Is  his 
relation  to  the  draft.  Campus  extremlsU 
consider  themselves  Individuals  compelled 
against  their  consciences  to  ser\-e.  idealists 
who  see  racial  and  rellglotu  discrimination, 
and  concluding  that  American  society  Is  be- 
yond repair,  become  activists  seeking  at  every 
turn  to  disrupt  tbe  effective  operations  of 
society  and  government.  Do  not  allow  your- 
selves to  be  misled  Into  thinking  that  they 
speak  for  the  American  college  community. 
We  acknowledge  them  as  members  of  our 
ranks,  but  we  refuse  to  call  their  tactics 
and  Ideologies  representative.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  at  all  the  universities 
which  encountered  disruption  from  these 
radicals  were  not  In  sympathy  with  them, 
and  did  not  lend  their  siipport  to  them.  The 
increasing  role  of  violence  In  campus  dem- 
onstrations cannot  be  considered  American, 
and  must  not  be  seen  as  typical  of  campus 
dissent. 

Another  source  of  division  Is  the  militant 
Black  Separatist  Movement,  especially  popu- 
lar on  campuses  where  some  Afro-American 
students  eat.  study,  recreate,  and  live  to- 
gether in  a  self-imposed  segregation.  These 
are  tbe  oom  w*  read  about.  But  what  about 
the  tbouaaada  of  others  who  are  fighting 
for  Integration  by  leading  normal  campus 
lives? 

The  whole  point  Is  that  active  un-Amer- 
Icanlsm  Is  not  as  rampant  on  college  cam- 
puses as  we  might  tend  to  believe.  It  Is  true 
that  there  Is  some,  but  Its  proponenu  are 
sensatlonallsM  who  are  always  In  the 
minority. 

What,  then,  about  tbe  remainder  of  this 
vital  segment  of  our  society?  What  about 
the  non -demonstrators,  tbe  ones  who  don't 
make  the  headlines  for  refusing  induction 
or  defying  the  police?  In  short,  what  about 
the  majority  of  the  American  campus  com- 
munity? What  are  they  doing  In  line  with 
their  responsibility  to  America? 

For  one  thing,  they  are  taking  advantage 
of  tbe  opportunities  provided  by  you.  their 
parents,  to  receive  as  much  education  as 
possible  so  as  to  be  more  productive  citizens 
In  tbe  America  of  the  future. 

They,  too.  are  concerned  individuals  com- 
muted to  Involvement.  The  Peace  Corps. 
Vista,  and  numerous  community  and  rellgl- 
ously-afflllated  charities  serving  the  poor,  the 
slum  dweller,  and  the  reurded  child  receive 
much  of  their  manpower  from  dedicated  col- 
lege men  and  women  who  are  fulfllllng  their 
responsibility  to  America  through  service 
to  her  people.  This  Is  patriotism  In  action. 
This  U  student  responsibility.  ThU  U  the 
positive  role  colleges  and  college  men  and 
women  play  In  our  national  life,  making  a 
contribution  to  America  second  to  none.  And 
In  addition,  the  future  leaders  of  our  armed 
services  are  trained  In  college  ROTC  pro- 
grams, where  In  many  cases  membership  Is 
voluntary,  and  entails  effort  on  the  part  of 
a  young  man  to  fulfill  a  patriotic  duty.  Again, 
positive  activity,  student  responsibility,  and 
a  display  of  patriotism  In  action. 

But  the  active  patriotism  of  the  intiture 
college  student  Is  never  superficial.  The 
truly  dedicated  Individual  delves  Into  tbe 
particular  project  with  which  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  seeks  to  find  the  ultimate  answer 
to  the  problem  he  faces  by  finding  the  ultl- 
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mate  authority  vrtth  the  will  and  the  re- 
sources to  eradicate  It.  And  here  Is  where 
the  majority  of  responsible  college  youth,  well 
Intentloned.  mature,  and  dedicated,  confront 
an  Insuperable  obstacle. 

The  social  worker  seeks  more  facilities. 
more  equipment,  more  personnel.  In  order  to 
finance  his  plans,  he  turns  to  that  ultimate 
authority:  government.  The  civil  rights  acti- 
vist seeks  enforcement  of  statutes  on  the 
txmks.  and  looks  to  secure  passage  of  new 
bills  and  programs.  He  turns  to  that  ulti- 
mate authority:  government.  The  student 
i-onnected  with  the  armed  forces  takes  an 
interest  In  the  policies  which  will  shape  his 
role  In  iictlve  service,  and  could  well  deter- 
mine the  course  of  his  life.  He.  too,  turns  to 
that  ultimate  authority:  government.  And 
all  three,  the  social  worker,  the  civil  rights 
worker,  and  the  soldier,  as  well  as  countless 
millions  of  intelligent.  Interested,  college- 
age  men  and  women  are  denied  any  effective 
partldp.ttlon  In  the  most  powerful  Infiuenrc 
in   our   nation:    government. 

Tl»e  enthusiasm  of  youth  never  permits 
them  to  go  half  way.  It  Is  frustrating  to 
learn  that  you  can  make  recommendations 
for  expanded  social  service  facilities,  and  not 
be  able  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  would 
enact  your  proposals.  It  Is  disheartening  tn 
see  the  needs  of  Black  Americans,  and  not 
be  able  to  vote  for  candidates  who  propane 
solutions.  It  la  unfair  to  be  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice your  life  for  your  country,  and  then 
have  no  say  In  tbe  determination  of  the 
policies  which  chart  yoxir  future.  This  uti- 
lization without  representation  Is  Just  as 
un-American  as  the  violence  which  becomes ' 
tbe  w^eapon  of  the  radical  In  protest  against 
the  system.  And  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  wn.s 
wise  enough  to  see  this  when  he  Justified 
his  poaltlon  In  favor  of  the  18  year  old  vote 
by  stating  substantially  that  youth  Is  Inter- 
ested In  politics,  and  that  If  this  Interest 
cannot  find  expression  within  the  system.  It 
will  do  so  without  It.  The  college  studeni 
Is  discerning  enough  to  realize  that  power 
holds  the  greatest  sway  In  politics,  realistic 
enough  to  expect  a  man  whose  Job  depends 
upon  votes  to  listen  closest  to  those  with 
the  power  of  the  vote,  and  Idealistic  enough 
to  hope  that  America  has  the  vision  to  grant 
him  the  final  means  of  direction  over  the 
responslblUtles  he  Is  presently  facing. 

We  can  talk  about  the  generation  gap 
about  the  breakdown  of  communication. 
about  the  dlvlslveness  In  American  life.  We 
can  talk  about  It.  or  we  can  do  somethlns 
about  It.  We  can  contlntie  to  exclude  the 
ntllUons  of  college  men  and  women  between 
tbe  ages  of  18  and  21  from  our  elective 
process,  or  we  can  enlist  their  Individuality, 
concern,  and  ln\olvement  to  enrich  our  way 
of  life  through  participation  In  the  forma- 
tion of  ot«r  government  and  Its  policies.  For 
the  two  generations  can  never  adequately 
dialogue  with  any  degree  of  success  until 
both  take  each  other  seriously. 

But  we  can  correct  tbe  sltuallon.  We  can 
make  our  republican  form  of  government 
more  representative.  We  can  include  the 
campus  community  In  the  mainstream  of 
American  political  life.  We  can  channel  the 
patriotic  impulses  of  our  youth  Into  politics 
and  government  as  well  as  Into  socl.il  ^e^v- 
Ice.  military  ser\lce,  and  education. 

Then  we  will  be  able  to  assume  more  re- 
sponsibility for  the  destiny  of  America,  be- 
cause we  will  have  a  say  in  shaping  that 
destiny.  We  will  be  able  to  translate  our  con- 
cern Into  intelligent  positions  on  such  ques- 
tions i.s  crime,  clean  government,  and  for- 
eign policy,  because  In  today's  shrinking 
world  these  formerly  remote  Issues  strike  us 
directly.  And  we  will  be  able  to  act  on  our 
concern  through  the  vote.  Then  we  will  be 
able  ''o  assume  oiu*  rightful  share  of  the 
responsibility.  We  will  be  fully  participat- 
ing In  American  life  through  concern  for 
our  fellow  man.  preparation  for  tbe  future, 
and  piirilclpiitlon  In  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment. 
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This  18  what  our  reiponrtbUlty  should  be. 
This  U  what  we.  togrther.  can  make  »*•  «  » 
.ID  to  you,  tbe  obvlotialy  concerned  patriotic 
adults,  to  Jdn  our  effort  to  let  us  Join  you. 
^en  the  dissidents  will  lose  their  support 
because  you  will  have  provided  us  a  plac* 
Tout  system.  Th«n  tbe  crle.  of  protest  will 
modulate  Into  meaningful  dialogue  as  we 
l>el  ourselves  participating  in  the  American 
orocess.  Then,  we  will  belong. 

It  IS  said  that  faith  begins  as  an  expert- 
ment  and  ends  as  an  experience.  If  you  do 
Dlace  your  faith  in  us,  based  on  the  un- 
Dubllclzed,  un-glamorous,  but  solid  record 
of  achievement  as  you  experience  ouf^P"* 
through  investigation,  then  America  wl  1  not 
only  be  our  Joint  responslblUty,  but  will  be- 
come our  mutual  opportunity. 


PAUL  RAND  DIXON.  FIGHTER  FOR 
THE  PUBLIC   INTEREST 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1969 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Ti-ade  Commission,  has  established  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  great  fighters 
for  the  public  interest  in  the  Nation  s 
history.  His  i-eputatlon  is  based  on  his 
work  as  a  sUff  member  of  the  Federal 
Tiade  Commission,  as  the  eloquent  and 
effective  counsel  to  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  late  and  beloved  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  as  well  as  his  outstanding 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Tiade 
Commission  since  his  appointment  by 
Piesident  Kennedy  in  1 96 1 . 

I  can  speak  personally  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  latter  phase  of  his  career 
as  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  closely 
with   the    Commission   and    its   distin- 
guished Chairman  in  my  capacity  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Regulatoi-j'  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. As  an  example  the  Commission 
has  recently  proposed  a  trade  regulation 
rule  covering  the  use  of  games  of  chance 
in  conjunction   with  the   marketing  of 
automotive  gasoline  and  groceries.  This 
rule  will  sharply  regulate  the  use  of  the 
shames  and  do  much  to  protect  both  the 
consumer  and  the  small  businessman. 
Similarly,  the  Commission  issued  a  report 
sharply  critical  of  the  lumber  industry 
and  is  currently  continuing  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  misgrading  of  lumber  and 
allied  problems. 

There  have  been  other  examples,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  where  the  Com- 
mission has  acted  to  protect  the  rights 
of  a  small  businessman,  to  protect  an  in- 
dividual consumer,  to  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws,  to  prevent  deceptive  practices, 
or  take  similar  action  when  the  case  has 
been  forwarded  by  my  subcommittee. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  delays  in  ob- 
taining results  which  sometimes  cause 
impatience.  It  is  clear  that  these  delays 
are  the  result  of  an  agency  with  a  staff, 
too  small  for  the  task,  attempting  to  cope 
with  all  the  complexities  in  the  entire 
economy  of  a  nation  of  200  million  peo- 
ple. When  it  takes  5  years,  or  even  more, 
to  obtain  a  final  ruling  from  the  courts 
in   attempting   to   stop   one   individual 
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practice  in  one  individual  Industry,  it  be- 
comes readily  apparent  that  policing  of 
the  entire  consumer  and  antitrust  front 
is  a  task  of  truly  prodigious  proportions — 
particularly  when  compared  with  the 
modest  budget  and  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

At  any  rate,  the  name  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Patil  Rand  Dixon  are  so  weU 
established  that  nothing  I  say  here  to- 
day can  add  or  detract.  Recently,  the 
CoNGHESsioNAL  RECORD  has  Carried  the 
full  text  of  a  report  critical  of  the  F«i- 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  its  Chair- 
man In  fairness,  I  believe  that  Chairman 
Dixon's  brief  statement  concerning  that 
report  should  also  appear  in  full  text.  I, 
therefore,  imder  unanimous  consent,  in- 
clude Chairman  Dixon's  statement,  as 
well  as  two  articles  covering  this  same 
subject  matter  by  John  Chamberlato. 
columnist  for  the  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate, at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 


STATEMENT    OF    CHAIRMAN    PAUI.    RAND    DlXON 

The  protection  of  the  consuming  public  of 
the  United  States  from  fraud  and  deception 
a  vital  to  free  enterprise  and  the  public  In- 
terest. I  believe  strongly  In  that  principle. 
Most  of  my  adult  and  professional  life,  both 
at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  as  a 
member  of   the  staff  of  the  United   States 
Senate,  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  and 
elimination  of  trade  and  consumer  abuses. 
When  I  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  In  1961.  I  found  the  staff 
of   the   Commission   to  consist   of   approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  personnel  that 
comprised  the  staff  In  1938,  the  year  that  I 
lolned  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  a 
82  000  P-1  attorney.  Today  the  Commission 
has  a  staff  of  less  than  1.200  members,  in- 
cluding professional  and  clerical  personnel. 
Our  mandate  from  Congress  Is  the  widest 
and  most  Inclusive  of  all  of  the  independent 
regulatory  bodies.  We  need  the  best  advice 
and  techniques  available  to  carry  out  this 
broad  mandate  from  Congress. 

On  June  17.  1968,  Ralph  Nader  called  on  me 
at  mv  office  and  Informed  me  that  a  group 
of  students  and  recent  law  school  graduates 
wished  to  study  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion I  welcomed  the  idea.  After  some  discus- 
sion I  informed  Mr.  Nader  that  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  members  of  the  staff  being  con- 
tacted and  interviewed  so  long  as  It  was  done 
on  a  reasonable  basis  and  that  I  had  no  ob- 
iectlon  to  furnishing  the  group  information 
in  our  files  that  was  in  the  public  domain.  I 
hoped,  and  based  on  what  I  was  told  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  result  would 
be  a  serious,  Intelligent  and  impartial  survey 
resulting  In  Informed,  conclusive  suggestions 
for  improvement.  Instead,  the  study  resulted 
m  a  hysterical,  antl-buslness,  diatribe  and  a 
scurrilous,  untruthful  attack  on  the  career 
personnel  of  the  Commission  and  an  arrogant 
demand    for    my    resignation.    This    report 
emanates  from  a  group  with  a  self-granted 
license  to  criticize  a  respected  government 
agency  by  the  use  of  a  type  of  Invective  and 
•smear  technique"  that  newspapermen  in- 
form me  is  unusual  even  for  Washington 

This  Nader  group  chose  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  its  target  for  its  1968  summer 
vacation  "smear"  project.  As  stated  In  the 
comment  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July 
10  1968.  on  page  14.  If  this  group  Is  success- 
ful in  undermining  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission this  year,  then  other  groups  of  stu- 
dents may  make  similar  raids  on  other  agen- 
cies in  the  future.  Mr.  Nader  Is  so  quoted  In 
this  article  as  follows: 

•The  crusader  has  recruited  five  other  stu- 
dents from  leading  universities.  Including 
William  Howard  Taft  IV.  K'ef*  B"*^f^°°  f 
the  Republican  president,  mainly  to  Investi- 
gate what  Mr.  Nader  terms  the  failure  of  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  to  move  boldly 
enough  a^nst  deceptive  business  practices. 
'If  this  works,  man.  next  summer,  more  stu- 
dents, more  agencies  ..."  Mr.  Nader  vows." 

The  feel  of  destructive  power  gained  from 
vicious  attacks  Is  self -stimulating. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  2,  1969.  I  be- 
gan to  receive  phone  calls  from  the  press  and 
other  media  requesting  my  comments  on  the 
"Nader  report,"  which  obviously  had  been 
distributed  to  them.  By  letter  of  the  same 
date.  I  was  requested  by  the  Public  Broad- 
cast Laboratory  to  appear  on  a  half-hour 
program  the  night  of  Sunday,  January  8,  to 
reply  to  the  statements  In  the  report.  I  in- 
formed all  requesting  parties  that  I  had  not 
received  a  copy  of  the  report  and  was  unable 
to  comment  on  it  unUl  I  had  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  at  least  reading  It.  Later 
that  afternoon,  I  was  called  by  Mr.  John 
Schulz,  who  stated  that  a  copy  of  the  report 
had  been  mailed  to  me  that  day  and  that  I 
should  receive  It  soon. 

I  made  It  a  point  to  watch  the  half-hour 
program  by  the  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory, 
which  appeared  on  TV  station  WETA  at  9:30 
p  m.  on  Sunday  night,  January  5.  At  one  point 
the  producer  saw  fit  to  dub  in  a  previously 
Uped  interview  with  me.  which  made  It  ap- 
pear that  I  was  a  part  of  the  program  dealing 
with  the  report  itself.  This  was  not  true.  At 
the  time  of  this  program.  I  had  not  as  yet 
even  seen  the  report.  When  I  reached  my  of- 
fice on  January  6.  the  promised  report  had  not 
arrived  and  as  of  today.  January  7.  It  stUl  has 
not  arrived.  The  copy  on  the  basis  of  which  I 
am  now  commenting  was  borrowec  for  me  by 
the  Commission's  Information  Officer  from  a 
member  of  the  news  media. 

As  I  see  It.  ordinary  courtesy  would  re- 
quire the  authors  of  such  a  document  as  this 
to  provide  me  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  with  a  copy  of  It  before  releasing 
it  to  the  press.  Since  this  was  not  done.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  preparation  of  this 
report  was  not  the  result  of  a  serious,  un- 
biased study  of  a  group  seeking  to  aid  this 
agency  in  the  performance  of  Its  public  re- 
sponsibilities, but  was.  on  the  other  hand,  a 
deliberate  effort  to  undermine  it. 

Let's  turn  to  the  report  itself.  Laying  aside 
the  monotonous  accusatory  adverbs  and  ad- 
jectives in  the  critique,  the  primary  differ- 
ence  between  the  fundamental  position   of 
the  Nader  group  and  that  of  myself  is  that 
I  believe  that  the  American  businessman  is 
basically  honest  and  they  believe  he  is  basic- 
,^lly  dishonest,  trying  consistently  to  defraud 
the  American  consumer.  The  group  contends 
that    American    business,    particularly    the 
larger  corporations  selling  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  consumers  and  using  extensive  ad- 
vertising, are  engaged  In  what  are,  or  should 
be  criminal  activities  and  that  the  officers  of 
these   corporations   should   be  sentenced   to 
terms  in  federal  penitentiaries.  On  page  68 
of  the  critique,  for  example.  It  is  stated:     it 
is  particularly  important  to  apply  cr'^'nal 
canctlons   to   dishonest   corporate   behavior, 
for  It  is  far  more  damaging  in  contemporary 
America  than  all  the  depredations  of  street 
crime"  In  other  words,  corporation  execu- 
tives are  engaged  In  much  more  reprehen- 
sible conduct  than  rapist,  robbers,  muggers, 
etc    In  light  Of  tbls  extreme  anti-business 
bias  Of  these  young  zealots.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  equitable  and  reasonable  en- 
fofcement  policies  of  the  Commission  would 
be    so     enthusiastically     and    unjustifiably 
criticized.  ,  .^. 

Shortly  after  I  became  Chau-man  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Commlwlon 
t^ed  from  Its  general  poUcy  of  emphaslz- 
inTcMe-by-case  adjudication  to  one  seeking 
biladl^  com^anci  with  the  law  through 
n^w  procedures.  Experience  b^^^^^bt  me 
that  the  case-by-case  aPP'°?«»^,.|^f "^f 
alone  was  not  appropriate  'f' t*^*  J»«?^- ^! 
problems  of  regulatory  lag  "id  trl^  by  c^ 
venlence  had  been  noted  by  tbe  LandU  Be 
port  and  referred  to  by  President  Kennedy  m 
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bta  8(*t«  ot  tb«  Union  m«uage  shortlr  after 
he  MmnMCl  oOo*. 

The  OommlMlon's  new  prooedur«a  oontam- 
plated  ti>e  bro«d  use  of  gul(l«Un««.  ****** 
menu,  tntde  reg uUtlon  rule*  and  advleary 
opinions.  Alio,  where  warranted,  the  Com- 
mlMlon  began  to  accept  aasurancea  of  volun- 
tary compliance  under  the  many  sututee 
which  It  administers.  The  Commission 
turned  to  theee  new  procedures  with  a  belief 
that  by  their  use  Justice  could  be  adnxlnls- 
tered  more  equitably  by  government.  This 
technique  has  proved  successful.  With  Its 
limited  personnel,  the  Commission  realised 
that  It  had  to  reserve  Its  UtlgaUon  proce- 
dures for  use  against  that  small  percentage  of 
businessmen  in  the  business  community  that 
refused  to  follow  advice. 

Running  throughout  the  Nader  group  re- 
port Is  the  repeated  reference  to  the  failure 
of  thla  program  and  that  the  Commission  Is 
la  error  In  believing  that  any  worthwhile 
compliance  with  lU  laws  can  result  from  any 
procedure  other  than  formal  adjudicative 
trials.  In  other  words,  the  promise  of  a  busi- 
nessman cannot  be  trusted.  In  a  people's 
government  no  law  Is  any  better  than  the  will 
of  the  people  to  abide  by  It.  I  have  great  faith 
la  the  honest  businessman  of  America.  I  do 
not  thmk  he  loves  his  country  any  less  than 
do  these  yotmg  zealots. 

On  V^SM  58  and  59  of  the  report,  reference 
Is  mad*  to  the  fact  that  Ralph  Nader  acquired 
a  copy  of  a  report  dealing  with  automobile 
w.irrantles  and  made  it  public.  It  Is  charged 
that  the  report  was  deliberately  suppressed. 
On  page  59.  the  following  appears: 

The  real  reason  for  the  proposed  plan  for 
suppression  lay  In  the  contents  of  the  report, 
which  was  highly  crlUcal  of  CM,  Ford  and 
Chrysler.  Whether  release  would  have  even- 
tually occurred  Is  academic  now,  but  there  Is 
little  doubt  based  upon  our  Interviews  that 
Chairman  OUon  was  determined  to  suppress 
the  report  at  least  until  after  the  election 
to  avoid  alienating  Henry  Ford  II  and  other 
business  interests  who  were  contributing 
heavily  to  Hubert  Humphrey's  campaign." 

This  is  a  false  charge  and  a  blatant  lie. 
Such  unfounded  charges  as  this  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  Ralph 
Nader.  I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  the  press 
confront  Mr.  Nader  with  this  statement  and 
inquire  expressly  If  he  agrees  with  It.  If  he 
does,  I  think  somebody  In  America  had  better 
start  worrying  about  Mr.  Nader. 

The  Nader  group  vigorously  contend  that 
because  many  of  the  key  staff  members  of 
the  Commission  were  born  in  small  com- 
munities they  cannot  understand  or  appreci- 
ate the  consumer  problems  of  urban 
America  and.  therefore,  should  be  replaced. 
This  novel  qualification  test  for  those  public 
offlclals  having  responsibility  for  consider- 
ing the  problems  of  urban  America  would 
have  dlsquallQed  most  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  at  least  some  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  sug- 
gestion springs  both  from  Ignorance  and  arro- 
gance. In  addition,  the  students  overlooked 
the  fact  that  practically  all  of  these  key  mem- 
bers of  our  staff,  as  well  as  the  Chairman, 
have  been  living  In  urban  metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C..  since  before  the  students 
were  born. 

Nothing  galls  me  more  than  that  section 
of  the  Nader  group  report  which  accuses  me 
of  hiring  only  high-ranking  law  students 
from  "mediocre"  law  schools.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  have  sent  to  the  Deans  of  all  the 
major  law  schools  and  most.  If  not  all.  ac- 
credited law  schools  throughout  the  United 
State*,  letters  requesting  them  to  encourage 
their  graduating  seniors  to  apply  for  em- 
ployment at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  efforts  In  solicit- 
ing the  many  Deans  have  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
always  had  many  more  applicants  than  posi- 
tions available.  With  rare  exception,  offers 
of   emplo>-ment    have   been   made   to   appU- 
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oant«  who  graduated  In  the  upper  50%  of 
their  class  or  had  other  outstanding  attri- 
butes that  made  them  attractive  to  the  Fed- 
eral IVade  Conunlsalon.  I  have  consistently 
beUevMI  any  f«der*l  establishment  U  a  better 
agency  when  Its  staff  membership  comes 
from  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Nader  group  Infers  strongly  that  the  hiring 
practices  of  the  Commission  discriminates 
against  "prestigious"  law  schools.  Indirect- 
ly. I  read  In  this  charge  that  If  a  graduating 
student  did  not  attend  one  of  these  schools 
he  Is  adjudged  a  second-class  lawyer  coming 
from  a  mediocre  school.  What  arrogance  I 

The  loweet  of  all  blows  In  the  report  Is  the 
charge  on  page  114  tliat  "The  FTC  has  not 
been  averse  to  hiring  Negroes,  but  "only  In 
their  place,"  I.e.  the  lowest  OS  1-4  poslUons." 
Here  are  the  facts.  Since  assuming  my  of- 
fice ns  Chairman.  I  have  made  a  positive 
effort  to  attract  and  hire  qualified  Negroes 
for  attorney  positions  and  other  professional 
positions.  In  1961.  I  found  that  there  was  not 
one  Negro  lawyer  on  the  Commission  staff. 
Starting  In  1901.  I  was  able,  as  a  result  of  an 
internship  program  at  the  Commission,  to 
persuade  the  top-ranking  law  student  at 
Howutt  University  to  accept  an  appointment 
••  a  staff  member.  Since  that  time,  by  the 
adoption  of  more  aggressive  recruitment 
measurements,  I  have  been  able  to  per- 
suade nine  other  Negroes  to  Join  the  staff 
as  attorneys.  Five  are  still  so  employed.  (The 
Nader  report  states  that  the  Commission  has 
only  three  Negro  lawyers.)  Many  other  Ne- 
groes have  been  offered  appointments,  but 
have  generally  declined  the  offers  for  the 
stated  reason  that  they  had  offers  which  In- 
volved working  In  the  civil  rlghU  area. 

In  short,  contrary  to  allegations  made  In 
the  report,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  engaged  In  a  continuing  positive  ef- 
fort to  recruit  high  quality  personcel.  In- 
cluding minority  group  candidates.  To  those 
involved  In  developing  and  promoting  this 
effort.  It  Is  disheartening  to  read  the  un- 
founded allegations  made  In  the  Nader  group 
report.  The  report  paints  a  completely  false 
picture  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
efforts  and  accomplishments  In  the  areas  of 
recruitment  and  equal  opportunity.  This 
false  picture  will  do  untold  damage  to  the 
Commission's  continuing  effort  In  this  re- 
gard. What  a  shame  to  be  faced  with  this 
problem  at  this  time  in  the  life  of  America. 

The  Nader  group  report  contains  un- 
founded false  accusations  with  respect  to 
political  Influences  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  For  instance,  the  report  saya 
that  of  the  nearly  600  attorneys  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  that  only  about  40  are 
Republicans.  Since  assuming  office  on  March 
21.  1961,  I  have  borne  the  responsibility  of 
hiring  new  attorneys  on  the  Commission's 
staff.  The  great  majority  of  the  attorneys  that 
have  been  hired  over  the  period  1901  to  date 
have  been  graduating  seniors  from  law 
schools.  Under  no  condition  and  at  no  time 
was  anyone  connected  wiih  this  program  au- 
thorized to  inqtilre  Into  the  party  affiliation 
of  an  applicant.  How  the  Nader  group  arrives 
at  this  mystical  figure  of  40  Republicans,  I 
do  not  know.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  records  to  reveal  It.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  Is  another  charge  gross- 
ly unfounded. 

Throughout  the  report  reference  Is  made  to 
a  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
dated  June  1965.  This  report  was  made  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  part  of  Its 
regular  program  of  inspecting  personnel  man- 
.-xgement  In  Federal  agencies  and  Is  considered 
a  part  of  the  internal  housekeeping  process  In 
the  Federal  government.  Repeatedly  in  re- 
ferring to  thU  report,  the  Nader  group 
charges  that  the  recommendations  In  the  re- 
port have  been  Ignored.  However,  this  la  ab- 
solutely not  true.  Contrary  to  the  false  state- 
ments respecting  action  recommended  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  I,  In  fact,  adopted 
virtually  all  of  the  recommendations. 

How  any  grovip  could  profess  or  claim  to 
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have  made  an  empirical  study  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
make  no  mention  of  at  least  a  single  accom- 
pllahment  by  the  Commission  Is  beyond  me. 
I  shall  mention  a  few. 

The  Commission's  Issuance  ot  a  Trade 
Regulation  Rule  in  regard  to  disclosures  of 
health  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking  stimu- 
lated the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act,  P.L.  89-92. 

The  Commission's  proposal  to  Issue  guides 
relating  to  retail  installment  selling  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  testimony  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  abuses  In  credit  sell- 
ing, contributed  In  large  measure  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Truth-tn-Lending 
Act,  P.L.  9<V-3ai. 

The  Commission  played  a  major  role  in 
bringing  about  an  enactment  of  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  P.L. 
90-189.  to  give  the  public  more  adequate 
protection  against  flammablUty  of  household 
fabrics. 

The  Commission  was  a  prime  mover  In 
proposing  the  bill  known  as  the  Deceptive 
Sales  Act  of  1968,  S.  3065.  which  passed  the 
Senate  In  July  1968.  This  bill  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  obtain  a  temporary  in- 
junction in  a  United  States  District  Court 
to  halt  violations  affecting  the  consumer, 
pending  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings.  In  1962.  President  Kennedy  had 
endorsed  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
have  permitted  the  Commission  on  a  proper 
showing  of  Irreparable  harm  and  injury  to 
have  sought  temporary  injunctions  In  a 
United  States  District  Court  on  all  facets  of 
its  work. 

In  consultation  with  Senator  Magnuson. 
the  Commission  conducted  a  pilot  project  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Identify  the  types 
of  deceptive  and  unfair  trade  practices  that 
might  be  preying  upon  poor  people.  Tlie  re- 
sults were  published  In  the  June  1968  Report 
on  District  of  Columbia  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Program.  To  characterize  this  effort  on 
the  Commission's  part  as  "so  small  and  half- 
hearted that  It  could  be  called  a  show-case 
for  publicity  purposes"  Is  both  vain  and  un- 
realistic. This  very  effort  at  one  point  re- 
quired approximately  one-third  of  the  ap- 
propriations available  to  the  total  Deceptive 
Practices  program. 

In  making,  this  study,  the  Commission 
was  fully  aware  that  it  had  many  respon- 
sibilities for  actions  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  was  believed  then,  and  it  still  is  my 
belief,  that  the  lessons  learned  from  this 
study  are  applicable  to  the  various  states  of 
the  nation  which  have  the  responsibility  for 
unfair  and  deceptive  acts  occurring  in  "in- 
trastate" commerce.  Even  the  Nader  group 
recognized  the  need  for  changes  In  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Commission  If  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  create  offices  In  Detroit  and  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities  to  assume  dvial  re- 
sponsibility with  the  States. 

The  Commission's  economic  study  of  In- 
stallment Credit  and  Retail  Sales  Practices 
of  District  of  Columbia  Retailers,  published 
In  1968.  Illuminated  the  problems  of  retailing 
In  low-income  areas.  This  study  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  need  for  the  Tri:th-in- 
Packaging  legislation. 

The  Commission's  economic  studies  on 
Milk  and  Bread  Prices  In  1960.  the  Baking 
Industry  In  1967.  and  Games  of  Chance  in 
Supermarket  and  Gasoline  Retailing  In  1969. 
OS  well  as  earlier  reports  on  Organization 
and  Competition  in  Food  Retailing,  The 
Structure  of  Food  Manufacturing,  and  Anti- 
competitive Practices  in  Gasoline  Marketing, 
contribute  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge 
needed  by  the  Commission,  the  Congress  and 
Interested  members  of  the  public  in  carrying 
forward  and  developing  an  effective  trade 
regulatory  program. 

The  Economic  Report  on  Webb-Pomerene 
Associations  In  1907,  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  significant  effect  on  foreign  trade  policy. 
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The  rMwrt  on  Cents-Off  Promotions  in  the 
coffee  industry  In  1966,  serves  as  a  basU  for 
coMlderatlon  of  regulations  which  m*y  be 
issued  under  the  -cents-off"  provisions  of 
th»  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  staff  report  on  Automobile  Warranties 
forms  the  basis  for  public  hearings  soon  to 
he  held  wherein  the  Commission  will  be  de- 
WTOlnlng  the  need,  if  any.  for  a  trade  reg- 
ulation rule  in  this  area. 

I  have  felt  compelled  to  mention  these  few 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  be- 
'^uM  I  think  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  important  role  the  Commission  has 
played  and  Is  playing  In  the  area  of  consumer 

""^Mwt'of  us  are  producers  and  sell  In  some 
manner  our  talente  and  efforts,  and  all  of 
us  are  consumers.  The  one  should  be  In  ba  - 
.,nce  with  the  other.  The  CtHnmlsslon  s  role 
Is  to  guide  and  advise  the  producer  and.  If 
iieceesary.  to  curb  deception  and  to  aid  in 
informing  the  consumer. 

I  intend  to  remain  at  the  Commission. 
consistenUy  seeking  better  ideas  and  better 
techniques  and  increased  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  the  Commission  In  fulfilling  its 
very  important  role  in  protecting  the  con- 
sumer public.  I  intend  to  use  my  efforts  to 
prevent.  If  X  can,  the  extreme  anti-business 
bias  as  exemplified  by  the  views  of  these 
energetic,  but  misguided,  students  from 
poisoning  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  which  I  have  given  so  much 
of  my  life. 

TbESE  Days 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

I"LL   TKV    THE    WHOLE   CASE    AND    CONDEMN    YOU 
TO  DEATH 


one   doesn't   know    whether   to   laugh   or 

cry  over  thla  one.  

Last  June,  Ralph  Nader,  the  man  whose 
name    has    become    synonymous    In    many 
minds  with  consumer  protection  because  or 
his  scarifying  book  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, went  to  Paul  Rand  DUon.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon,  with 
an  Idea  for  a  "summer  project"  which  would 
Hive  some  Yale  and  Harvard  law  school  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  see  how  a  regulatory 
.igency   works.   An   ex-Unlverslty  of   Florida 
football  coach  who  had  been  a  lawyer  for 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver's  investigatory  com- 
mittees, which  had  never  been  easy  on  any- 
one remotely  suspected  of  mulcting  the  con- 
sumer, Dixon  thought  favorably  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  Accordingly  he  let  seven  young 
men.  Including  a  great-grandson  of  President 
William  Howard  Taft,  have  the  run  of  ttie 
Federal    Trade    Commission's    premises    for 
two-and-one-half  months. 

The  students  proceeded  to  interview,  to 
browse  through  the  files,  and  to  peer  over 
various  shoulders— and.  at  the  end  of  their 
stint  to  do  a  "critique  of  the  consumer  pro- 
tection record  of  the  FTC."  Their  chief  rec- 
ommendation: get  rid  of  Chairman  Pam 
Rand  Dixon. 

Faced  writh  the  many  charges  made  by  the 
ijovs  m  a  186-pBge  document.  Mr.  Dixon  not 
surprisingly  has  reacted  as  if  bitten  by  ad- 
ders. Here  he  had  tried  to  help  the  students 
get  an  education,  and  they  had  replied  by 
;vccu8lng  his  staff  of  incompetence,  lassitude, 
;ibsenteeism,  ajid  even  alcoholism,  not  to 
mention  their  |  allegation  that  he  Wnaself 
had  "degraded  and  ossified"  the  PTC  by 
rronylsm  and  by  a  weakness  for  hiring  law- 
yers with  degrees  from  institutions  other 
than  Yale    Harvard,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Dixon's  sense  of  outrage  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  group  that  has  become 
known  as  "Nader's  Raiders "  Is  quite  under- 
standable. Since  I  have  never  Investigated 
the  workings  of  the  PTC  myself.  I  am  hardly 
the  one  to  pass  on  the  charges  made  by  the 
students.  Their  document,  however,  is  a 
singular  one  on  Its  face.  If  only  because  it 
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assumes  In  its  opening  pages  on  "the  crisis" 
that  the  capitalist  system  is  close  to  being 
totally  depraved.  The  students  begin  by  ac- 
cusing the  American  business  system  of  such 
sins  as  maintaining  "Intra-corporate  tyranijy 
over  executives,  price  leadership,  oligopoly 
or  shared  monopolies,  conglomerate  empires, 
tacit  agreements  precluding  challenge  to  mu- 
tual vested  interests,  corporate  domination 
of  regulatory  agencies,  product  fixing,  ma- 
nipulation of  credit,  and  other  subtle  forms 
of  coercion  which  block  new  competitors  and 
new  Ideas  "  _ 

The  boys  go  on  to  speak  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  mouthwashes  (which  many  den- 
tists say  Irritate  the  mucuous  membranes  of 
the  mouth),  detergents  (most  of  which  now 
add  particles  to  your  clothes  rather  than  re- 
move them,  many  of  which  can  Irritate  the 
skin),  cars  of  all  types,  drugs  of  almost  every 
variety,  deodorants  (which  now  clog  pores 
.).  diet  soft  drinks  (some  of  which  can 
harin"  internal  organs),  and  so  on." 

Then  having  posited  their  case  against 
the  capitalist  system,  the  boys  proceed  to 
condemn  the  1,200  employees  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  not  stopping  all  these 
practices  at  once.  They  even  condemn  the 
PTC  for  not  doing  anything  about  adver- 
tisers who  "sell  sex  and  power  In  relation  to 
various  phallic  symbols,  undulating  women 
and  potent  wild  animals."  In  other  words, 
the  PTC  ought  to  prosecute  Esso  for  saying 
"there's  a  tiger  in  your  tank,"  an  obviously 
misleading  statement  if  you  think  the  use  of 
metaphor  constitutes  a  lie.  Query:  how 
humorless  can  you  gret? 

After  reading  all   this.  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  embattled  Chairman  of  the  FTC. 
Like  him.  I  wonder  how  the  students,  with 
two-and-one-half  months  at  their  disposal, 
managed  to  find  out  aU  those  things  about 
deodorants,  mouthwashes,  detergents,  auto- 
mobUes,    drugs,    oligopolies,    Intra-corporate 
tyranny  over  executives,  and  so  on.  Of  course, 
the  students  didn't  spend  a  snitch  of  their 
time  Investigating  the  sins  of  the  capitalist 
system  in  relation  to  the  failure  of  the  FTC 
to  prosecute.  They  assumed  the  vUlalnies  at 
the  outset,  and  then,  because  the  1,200  em- 
oloyees   of  the  PTC   didn't  seem  to  be  In- 
vestigating   aU    these    alleged    iniquities    at 
once,   they  proceeded  to  accuse  Paul   Rand 
Dixon  of  "Incompetence." 

Really  now!  Is  that  the  way  the  Yale  and 
Harvard  law  schools  teach  young  men  to  con- 
duct an  investigation?  Simply  because  of  the 
students'  high-handedness,  I  Intend  to  give 
Mr.  Dixon's  side  of  the  case  in  another 
column. 


These  Days  • 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

WHAT  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  A  RECtJLATORY   AGENCY? 

Between  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  seven 
Harvard  and  Yale  law  school  students  who 
spent   last  summer   Investigating  the   com- 
missioner's regulatory  agency  there  are  many 
eulfs    The  students  are  Ivy  Leaguers  from 
the  campuses  of  the  Northeast;   Dixon  was 
educated  in  Tennessee  and  Florida.  The  stu- 
dents,  who   include   WlUiam   Howard   Taft 
4th  and  Peter  Bradford    (now  an  assistant 
to  Maine's  Governor  Curtis) ,  grew  up  In  the 
affluent  America  of  the  Sixties,  which  takes 
affluence  for  granted;  Dixon  comes  from  the 
hard  knocks  period  of  the  depressed  Thirties. 
The  age  gulf,  the  regional  gulf,  even  the  con- 
trasting habits  of  speech  and  attitudes  to- 
ward  courtesy,   are   enough   to  explain   the 
Quite  obvious  fact  that  Dixon  and  the  young 
investigative   team   organized   *>y   consumer 
crusader  Ralph  Nader  were  bound  to  clash. 
Clash  they  certainly  did,  for  the  "port  is- 
sued by  the  young  'hvestlgators  charg^g  in- 
competence,   indolence,    and    alcoholism    In 
the  StC  is  perhaps  the  toughest  rap  since 
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the  mine  workers'  chieftain,  John  L.  I«wls. 
called  Vice  President  John  Nance  Oarner  a 
poker-playing,  whisky-drinking,  evil  old  man. 
I  won't  comment  on  the  personal  aspects  of 
the  clash  other  than  to  say  that  the  students 
showed  Mr.  Dixon  scant  courtesy  when  they 
turned  over  their  report  to  television  and 
the  press  before  placing  a  copy  on  the  com- 
missioner's desk.  It  should  be  relevant  to 
note  however,  that,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  gulfs,  there  is  a  gap  as  wide  as  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  between  Mr.  Dixon's  philosophy 
of  what  a  regulatory  agency  should  do  and 
the  philosophy  expressed  by  the  Nader- 
organized  Investigatory  team. 

Mr.  Dixon,  a  veteran  of  the  Kefauver  In- 
vestigations into  consumer  practices,  can 
hardly  be  called  anti-consumer.  He  was  a 
Kennedy  appointee  at  the  FTC.  with  a  re- 
newal under  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  capitalists  must  submit  to  regula- 
tion If  only  to  save  them  from  themselves. 
Yet  his  philosophy  stipulates  that  the 
American  system  Isn't  supposed  to  produce 
more  laws  than  Is  necessary."  "You  cant 
enforce  a  law."  he  says,  "that  the  people 
don't  want  enforced." 

This  attitude,  when  translated  into  the 
world  of  a  regulatory  agency,  results  in  such 
things  as  'advisory  opinions."  "consent  de- 
crees "  promises  to  "cease  and  desist."  "volun- 
tary compliance"  and  other  things  which  the 
Nader-recruited  law  school  students  regard 
as  horrifying   softness. 

Their  report  makes  it  obvious  that  they 
want  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  would 
•multiply  its  staff  and  budget  many  times 
over."  engaging  in  positive  detective  work 
by  employing  engineers,  chemists  and  other 
experts  capable  of  looking  Into  such  things 
as  the  workings  of  household  appliances,  the 
strength  of  construction  materials,  the  per- 
formfnce  of  cars.  In  short:  a  "Big  Brother 
Is  Watching  You'  approach  which  Mr  Dixon, 
who  thinks  most  business  men  can  be  trusted 
to  behave  decently  If  you  tell  them  the  rules, 
finds  personally  obnoxious  and  which  Con- 
gress has  always  refused  to  sanction  with 
supporting  funds. 

The  difference  In  viewpoint  between    Nad- 
ers  Raiders"  and  Chairman  Dixon  is  clearly 
apparent  in  their  respective  uses  of  rhetoric, 
-nie  young  critics  want  "criminal  sanctions 
applied   to    'dishonest   corporate   behavior^ 
Mr   Dixon  would  agree  provided  that  crimi- 
nality 18  involved,  but  he  finds  It  disturbing 
when  his  young  critics  go  on  to  say  that  the 
•dishonesty"    of   corporations   "  »f /»'   ™°" 
dangerous  in  contemporary  America  than  all 
the  depredations  of  street  crime.    Suc»i  lan- 
guage, he  thinks,  betrays  the  "extreme  anti- 
^uslniss  bias"  of   the  "young  zealots,     for 
**at   they    are    saying    Is    .hat   corporation 
executives    "are    engaged     in    «uch     more 
reprehensible  conduct  than  ''aPlsts.  robber s_ 
muggers,  and  so  on."  Chairman  Dixon  finds  it 
hard  to  believe  that  his  young  critics  can 
actually  equate  the  crime  of  raping  a  woman 
fn  a  dark  allev  with  the  "tyranny"  involved  In 
•exploiting"    a   housewife   "by   games,    gim- 
mick ani  deception."  Yet  m  the  "•young 
zealots'"   equation,   the   commercial   use   of 
•gimmicks"    becomes    actually    more    repre- 
hensible than  a  mugging.  .,.,.„„  ^p 
There  will  never  be  any  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Nadar  and  Dixon  points  of  view 
But  as  between  the    "Big  Brother  Is  Watch- 
inK   You"   approach   advocated   by   the   la* 
schoo^^  students  and  the  "give  'em  a  chance 
to    comply"    philosophy    of    the    regulato.y 
Sencles^  Congress,  which  represents  a  blend 
of  producer  and  consumer  interests,  has  al- 
ways preferred  to  Stop  considerably  short  of 
Sge  Orwell's  1984.  The  gimlet-eyed  gum- 
^ing^ocated  by  the  students  for  pollc- 
inrdetergent  and  mouthwash  sales  would 
no^  onir.^t  blUlons.  It  would  also  «sult 
m   a   far   less   productive   business   system, 
which  wouldn't  help  the  consumer  at  all. 
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SETTLEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  mantxA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Prank 
N.  Trager.  professor  of  International  af- 
fairs and  director  of  the  national  secu- 
rity program  at  New  York  University, 
has  for  many  years  been  recognized  as  an 
expert  In  International  affairs,  particu- 
larly In  the  geopolitical  considerations  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  cold  war 
struggle. 

Recently,  he  prepared  a  statement  of 
his  views  on  a  possible  settlement  In 
Vietnsun.  and  because  a  great  portion  of 
his  academic  career  has  been  devoted  to 
Southeast  Asia.  I  thought  his  remarks 
would  be  of  special  significance  to  the 
Members. 

The  statement  follows: 

SnTLxscKirr  in  Vict  Nam 

So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  on 
the  back^ound  to,  and  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
that  thfcre  la  no  necessity  here  to  review  the 
pifSt.  Hd^ftver.  it  Is  pertinent  to  refer  to  the 
Asian  policy  conceptions  of  President  Nixon 
as  these  were  suggested  during  the  recent 
campaign.  (See  reports  of  a  Chicago  broadcast 
and  a  New  Jersey  address.  "To  Keep  the 
Peace"  in  The  Sew  York  Times.  October  30. 
1988.)  President  Nixon  emphaalaed:  "Pre- 
ventive diplomacy";  "non-Communist  Asian 
security  alliances";  "No  more  Viet  Nama "; 
the  "threat  from  Communist  China"  and 
the  "danger  of  a  confrontation  between 
nuclear  powers,"  that  Is,  the  risk  of  escalat- 
ing local  conflict  into  world  war. 

In  the  light  of  the  much  debated  past 
Viet  Nam  policy  and  the  Implications  of 
President  Nixon's  outlines  of  his  Asian  policy 
this  paper  Is  concerned  solely  with  the  avail- 
ability and  desirability  of  various  U.S.  options 
in  any  settlement  of  the  conflict  In  the  di- 
vided land  of  Viet  Nam. 

I.    U.S.    IMTXXXSTS    AND   OBJECTXVCS 

It  U  here  asserted  that  at  least  since  June 
1950  <the  Korean  War)  U.S.  major  InteresU 
In  Asia  can  be  reduced  to  three: 

To  assist  the  Independent  sUtes  of  Free 
(I.e.  defined  as  non-Communist)  Asia  to 
maintain  their  seciu-lty  and  stability,  and  to 
Improve  their  conditions  of  living. 

To  deny  the  countrlM  and  peoples  of  Pree 
Asia  to  Communist  aggrwion  and  subversion 
(defined  respectively  as  overt  war  across 
boundaries  and  warfare  by  proxies — guer- 
rillas. Inaurgenu,  "liberators"). 

To  encourage  these  Asian  and  Pacific  state* 
In  all  forms  of  co-operative  endeavor  designed 
to  promote  their  security,  stability  and  im- 
provement m  the  conditions  of  living  (e.g. 
Asian  reglonallsms  such  as  ASEAN.  ASPAC, 
AOB,  Commonwealth  defense  agreements. 
SEAMES,  Mekong  River  Valley  Development 
etc.) 

In  support  of  these  Interests,  the  U.S. 
prime  objectives  In  Viet  Nam  have  been  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam,  to  resist  Communist  aggression, 
and  to  assist  It  to  develop  the  Institutional 
bMM  for  a  non-Cooununlst  state,  capable  of 
aasnmlng  lu  proper  role  among  the  other 
statM  In  the  Arc  of  Pree  Asia. 

n.  DSVN  oajccnvKs  and  intentions 
The  basic  otoJecUves  of  the  DRVN  remain 
what  they  were  before  Geneva  1964.  That  Is, 
first  to  acquire  by  mUltary  and  poUtlcal 
means  the  control  over  all  of  Viet  Nam;  and 
secondly,  in  my  view,  to  extend  such  domlna- 
Uon  over  all  of  the  former  French  Indo- 
Chinese  territory.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  been 
given  that  charge  when  Moscow  originally 
delegated  him  to  organize  In  July  1930  the 
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Indochlneae  Communist  Party  or  Communist 
Party  (Indochina) ,  To  be  able  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  in  1909  the  DRVN  must  bring 
about  the  early  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  and  Allied  troops  from  the  area  and 
must  continue  to  demand  as  a  minimum 
settlement  of  the  war  recognition  of  and  a 
full  role  for  the  NLF-Vlet  Cong-Peoples  Revo- 
lutionary Party  In  any  post-truce  or  post- 
cease-fire  government  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

With  the  decision  on  the  "thelr-slde.  our 
side  Uble"  It  may  be  said  that  the  Paris 
negotiations,  as  distinct  from  the  talks,  have 
begun.  Before  any  option  is  considered,  one 
must  ask  a  basic  question,  the  answer  to 
which  cannot  be  certain:  and.  hence.  Implica- 
tive contingency  planning  must  be  ready  for 
a  range  of  answers — this  constitutes  a  real 
war  game.  The  question  is:  Why,  In  1968. 
did  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 
the  CommunUt  North  Viet  Nam.  agree  first 
to  "Ulks"  and  then  to  "negotiations"?  A 
non-exhaustive  range  of  answers  follows: 

1.  The  DRVN  wanted  to  achieve  whtt  could 
be  made  to  appear  as  one  of  their  major 
world-wide  propaganda  objectives,  namely 
unconditional  cessation  of  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  Also,  and  with  greater  real- 
Ism,  the  DRVN  was  "hurUng"  on  lu  own 
soil.  Cessation  of  bombing  would  give  them 
a  respite  for  renewal,  regrouping  and  con- 
Unulng  the  struggle  at  a  later  date,  which 
would  prove  difficult  for  the  US.  then  to 
counter. 

2  The  DRVN  had  concluded  that  it  could 
not  win  the  military  struggle  and  that  lu 
military  and  political  asseu  In  the  South 
(lU  direct  NVN  forces  and  Its  satellite  NLP 
forces)  were  being  eroded  Negotiations  could 
further  their  alms  at  less  cost,  and  their  in- 
frastructure In  the  South,  more  or  less  clan- 
desUnely  resupplled,  could  do  the  rest.  Ne- 
gotiations, with  tbreaU  of  reviewable  hos- 
tilities, and  continued  lower-level  fighting 
could  assure  a  political  role  and  Influence  for 
the  NLF  In  any  "peace"  In  the  South.  Fur- 
ther, since  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  (RVN) 
was  displaying  increased  military  capability 
and  political  growth.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
In  the  DRVN's  interests  to  start  protracted 
talks  and  negotiations,  so  as  to  diminish  U.S. 
activity  and  support,  thereby  slowing  down 
th«  RVNs  capabilities.  Such  a  chain  of 
events  also  increases  the  pro.<ipects  of  the 
NLF. 

3.  The  DRVN  could  count  on  continued 
.-uslstance  from  the  USSR  and  the  China 
People's  Republic  (CPR)  (despite  the  lat- 
ters  objections  to  negotiations),  while  the 
U.S.  would  predictably  want  to  lower  Its 
military  and  economic  commitment  to  the 
RepubUc  of  Viet  Nam  ( RVN  t .  In  the  course 
of  protracted  negotiations  and  some  uncer- 
tainty over  the  ultimate  U.S.  position  in  Viet 
Nam  and  elsewhere  in  Asia,  U.S.  and  RVN 
allies  (Australia,  Korea,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand)  will  at  the  least 
be  predictably  confused.  Such  confusion  will 
help  the  DRVN  and  her  alUes  In  assisting 
"liberation"  moves  In  Thailand.  CamtMXlla, 
and  especially  Laos. 

4.  The  DRVN  had  found  that  conventional 
military  batUe,  In  which  It  was  engaged  at 
the  time  It  agreed  to  talks,  had  not  "paid 
off."  hence  the  need  to  revert  to  the  so- 
called  Chinese  Communist  strategy  of  "Ta  Ta 
Tan  Tan"  ("Talk.  Talk.  Fight.  Fight"— In 
guerrilla  fashion).  ThU  could  and  would  be 
done  during  negotiations. 

ni.    OPTIONS 

See  The  New  York  Times  January  12.  1069 
for  a  brief  presentation  by  William  Beecher, 
of  six  options  ranging  from  "a  unilateral 
[U.S.I  withdrawal  to  a  massive  bombing  ef- 
fort against  North  Viet  Nam  "  The  New  York 
Times  story  referred  to  U.S.  options  while 
negotiations  continue.  They  are: 

1.  Doing  what  we  are  now  doing  militarily 
and  politically  in  contributing  to  the  build- 
ing of  security  and  stablUty  factors  of  the 
RVN. 

2.  Unilateral  reduction  In  US.  Force-levels 
but  wUllngneM  to  continue  In  a  long  war. 
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3.  The  so-called  dual-track  approach  in 
which  the  US  -DRVN  negotiate  a  military 
cease  fire  and  mutual  withdrawal  of  troops 
between  us  and  Hanoi,  while  insisting  that 
political  negotiations  for  a  settlement  In  the 
South  be  conducted  by  the  RVN  government 
and  the  NLF. 

4.  A  military  and  political  settlement  that 
provides  for  a  compromise  role  for  the  NLP- 
Vietcong  In  the  political  process"  of  South 
Viet  Nam. 

5.  Gradual,  mutual  but  substantial  with- 
drawal of  forces. 

6.  The  "Ike-Korea"  ploy,  namely  a  threat 
of  renewed  and  significant  attack  on  the 
North  If  a  truce  or  cease-fire  Is  unduly  de- 
layed in  the  negotiations. 

Obviously  the  position  papers  that  detail 
these  options  amplify  their  content.  How- 
ever, it  would  appear  that  these  options,  as 
reported,  gloss  over  two  qulntessentlally  im- 
portant Issues.  Trese  are: 

1.  The  US.  stance  on  a  political  settle- 
ment that  Includes  the  NLF,  as  such,  in  a 
new  coeillUon  government  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

2.  The  situation  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  and 
the  role  of  Asian  reglonalUm  (ASEAN, 
ASPAC,  etc..  etc.)  In  any  security  arrange- 
menu  for  Asia  In  the  poet-Vlet  Nam  War 
environment. 

Discussion  of  the  above  or  other  options 
depend  on  certain  Inescapable  factors  aris- 
ing from  the  analysts  of  U.S.  Interesu  and 
objectives  in  Asia.  Any  option  that  falls  to 
consider  the  possible  Impact  of  its  terms  on 
the  half  of  humanity  who  live  on  the  main- 
land and  Ulands  of  Asia  and  the  Indo- 
Paclflc  Ocean  area  Is  dangerously  short- 
sighted; as  Is  the  shallow  argument  that 
having  allegedly  been  "Asia  Plrsters",  It 
is  now  time  for  Americans  to  redress  the 
balance  by  becoming  "Europe-Flrsters" 
(or  •Latln-Amerlcan-Plrsters  or  Afrlcan- 
Flrsters."  etc).  Any  option  that  offers  a 
sacrificial  gambit  in  Viet  Nam,  that  Is 
yielding  In  some  part  on  the  preservation  of 
the  independence  of  a  non-Communist 
RVN.  In  order  to  achieve  a  detente  with  the 
USSR  and  ventilation  through  the  Bamboo 
Curtain  of  the  PRC,  will  most  probably  face 
the  loss  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  failure  to  gain 
either  a  detente  or  a  window.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  RVN  Interests  will  whet  the  political 
appetites  of  Moscow  and  Peking  who  still  are 
by  common  consent  and  President  Nixon  our 
chief  adversaries,  whether  or  not  we  are 
bound  by  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  not 
so  cold  "Cold  War." 

The  key  factors  that  should  condition  any 
policy  option  selected  by  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
are: 

1.  Coalition;  Negotiations  must  not  be  af- 
lowed  to  force  a  coalition  government,  in- 
clusive of  the  NLP-Vlet  Cong,  or  any  Saigon 
Government.  The  rebels,  the  Insurgents,  the 
aggressors — call  them  what  you  will — against 
every  government  of  the  RVN  since  iU  Inde- 
pendence must  not  be  rewarded  by  a  gift  of 
a  share  of  that  government.  This  Is  not  a 
moral  Judgment:  it  Is  a  practical,  political 
one.  The  US.  agreed-upon  "troika."  or  coali- 
tion government  for  Laos  In  the  Geneva  1962 
Conference  almost  succeeded  In  destroying 
Laos.  The  Pathet  Lao  today,  technically  a 
member  of  the  government  It  Is  militarily 
attacking,  reinforced  by  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  supply,  control  by  arms  signifi- 
cant provincial  areas  In  the  "Pan"  and  the 
"Handle"  of  Laos,  contiguous  to  North  and 
South  Viet  Nam.  If  Laos  survives  today.  It 
is  I>ecause  Its  Premier  and  the  U.S.  have  in- 
troduced armed  counter-measures  (also  con- 
trary to  Geneva  '62)  to  help  it  survive.  In 
related  fashion  the  coalition  government  In- 
cluding the  Communist  Party  (PKI)  brought 
Into  being  by  Sukarno  almost  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  poeslblUty  for  the  existence  of 
a  non-Communist  Indonesia.  And.  neutralist 
Burma,  anxious  to  end  the  Communist  rebel- 
lion In  that  country,  was  willing  to  make  ex- 
treme concessions  to  the  Burma  Communist 
Party  la  the  negotiations  of  1063.  It  wisely 
refused  the  BCP  demand  for  coalition. 
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Almost  twenty  yeirs  of  consecutive  govern- 
mental and  private  sector  experience  in 
southeast  Asia  have  convinced  me  that  no 
newly  independent  sUte  In  Asia.  Including 
the  RVN.  can  get  on  with  the  buBtoesB  of 
building  viable  and  free  Instttutlons,  can 
proceed  with  the  vital  functions  of  natlon- 
bulldlng  U  Its  governmental  structure  Is 
forced  into  a  coaUtlon  with  Ito  Communist 
Party  and  P^ont. 

The  U.S.  has  used  such  Pickwickian  phrases 
as  "we  shall  not  impose  a  coalition  on  the 
BVN"  when  we  know  that  Saigon,  above  all 
else,  rejects  a  coalition  government  with  the 
NlJ-Vlet  Cong.  U.S.  Allies  In  the  Viet  Nam 
war  have  rejected  the  principle  of  such  coali- 
tion government.  And,  certainly,  security  In 
Thailand,  Laos  and  Caml>odla  would  be  fur- 
ther Jeopardized  If  Saigon  was  "forced"  or 
"persuaded"  Into  a  coalition  with  the  NLF- 
Viet  Cong. 

The  only  Justifiable  position  for  the  U.S. 
in  any  opUon  U  to  oppose  a  coaUtlon.  Our 
policy  should  be:  amnesty  and  full,  individ- 
ual cltlaenshlp  rlgbta  for  all  rebels  who 
peacefully  lay  down  their  arms;  no  coalition 
government. 

2.  The  factor  Of  Viet  Nam's  mainland 
Southeast  Aalan  neighbors  looms  large  In 
any  option  In  part  because  of  the  vulner- 
abUlty  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  as  contiguous 
g^te*  to  an  aggressive  Oommunlst  state,  and 
m  part  because  these  two,  and  ThaUand,  a 
staunch  ally  since  BEATO  (1954) ,  and  Burma 
are  under  present  attack  from  Peking  and/or 
Hanoi.  The  vulgar  Interpretation  of  the  so- 
called  "domino  theory"  has  beclouded  Its 
more  s<H>lil«tl<=a*«<l  meaning.  States  will  not 
automatically  fall,  as  do  dominoes,  when  one 
"domino"  U  toppled.  But  these  Southeast 
Asian  states  have  experienced  and  continue 
to  experience  armed  attack  across  boundaries, 
"domesUc"  Insurgency,  and  tension-creating, 
anxiety-laden,  sltuaUona  because  of  Com- 
munist policies  sponsored  by  the  PRC  and 
DRVN.  Were  the  DRVN  to  attain  lU  objec- 
tives m  Viet  Nam.  there  U  abundant  evidence 
that  It  could  and  would  pursue  Its  further 
obJecUvea  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Simultane- 
ously Its  supporting  aUy,  the  PRC  harasses 
both  Thailand  and  Burma.  None  may  "fall" 
but  all  are  threatened. 

The  only  correct  position  for  the  U.S.  In 
any  option  Is  to  insure  that  these  mainland 
Southeast  Asian,  non-Oommunlst  states  gain 
the  opportunity  A  having  secure  borders. 

Proposals  for  achieving  this  have  been 
made.  They  range  from  varlaUona  on  the 
theme  of  "neutralizing "  some  or  all  of  these 
sUtes,  and  "guaranteeing"  their  neutraUty 
through  some  form  of  big  power  agreement, 
to  converUng  an  enlarged  SEATO  Into  a 
NATO-type  collecUve  security  arrangement. 
The  latter  would  require  a  dominant  U.S. 
strategic  and  conventional   presence. 

Neutralisation  In  any  variation  and  a 
NATO-type  security  arrangement  are  not  de- 
sirable aspects  of  any  option.  Southeast  Asian 
neutralists  (Indonesia.  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Burma)  have  In  varying  degrees  lost  their 
original  enchantment  with  neutralism.  In- 
donesia has  Joined  with  collecUve  security- 
minded  Thailand  In  ASEAN.  Laos.  taclUy 
and  necessarily,  accepte  Its  own.  and  V.S.' 
violation  of  Geneva  '62  which  neutralized  It. 
Though  Cambodia  deliberately  denounced 
the  protection  of  the  SBATO  Protocol,  lU 
leadership  Is  now  (I  do  not  guarantee  "to- 
morrow") accepting  of  a  VS.  mUltary  pres- 
ence In  the  area.  Burma,  alter  an  exchange 
of  1968  visits  with  ASEAN  member*,  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia,  speaks  In  terms  of  the 
"community"  of  Southeast  Asia  that  must 
cooperate  for  Its  own  good. 

A  NATO- type  agreement  In  place  of  SEATO 
would  Inevitably  continue  UJ3.  dominance  in 
the  Aslan-Paclflo  area.  The  military  and  so- 
cial-psychological costs  of  such  dominance 
are  enjoyed  neither  by  Asians  nor  Americans. 
In  this  situation,  whether  expressed  or 
implied,  U.8.  poUcy  In  any  opthm  should 
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be  (1)  to  welcome  and  encourage  all  forms 
of  Asian-Pacific  regtonaMian.  understanding 
by  this  that  the  Aelan-Paclflc  states  so  In- 
volved (they  presently  included  five  mem- 
bera  of  ASEAN  and  nine  members,  one  ob- 
server of  ASPAC— with  some  dupUcatlons) 
are  cautiously  moving  toward  forms  and  In- 
stitutions for  economic,  cultural,  political, 
and.  (hopefully  In  time),  security  coopera- 
tion. Secondly,  VJB.  policy  should  Include  a 
(diminished)  military  presence  In  the  area. 
The  guiding  principle  for  UJS.  poUcy  In  this 
regard  Is  unum  inter  pares,  Tiot  primus  inter 
pares. 

IV.    THE    NECOTIATINC   POSITION   OF  THK   tr.S.   AT 
PARIS 


In  the  light  of  the  above  discussion  the 
following  propositions  are  the  essential  ones 
for  our  stand  In  Paris.  They  assume  that  the 
U  S  will  consult  and  share  In  full  all  policy 
deliberations  with  our  fighting  Allies  In 
Viet  Nam. 

1.  For   a    Cease-Fire.   A   cease-fire   means 

that — 

(a)  The  DRVN  will  stop  all  hostile  actions 
both  of  Its  own  direct  forces  and  of  those 
of  the  NLF  and  Pathet  Lao,  against  the  RVN 
and  Laos,  Including  Infiltration  of  personnel 
and  supplies  In  these  countries. 

(b)  Infiltration  Into  Cambodia  and  use 
of  it  as  a  sanctuary  l>oth  by  the  DRVN  and 
NLF-Vlet  Cong  will  stop. 

(c)  The  NLP-Vlet  Cong  wlU  stop  all  hos- 
tile actions  within  RVN. 

(d)  The  U.S.-RVN  and  AUled  Forces  will 
stop  all  hostile  actions  In  both  Viet  Nams 
and  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

(e)  The  various  hostile  forces  will  execute 
the  cease  fire  In  place.  Regrouping  and  subse- 
quent transit  wlU  follow  after  Item  (f)  has 
been  Initiated. 

(f)  Effective  Inspection  and  verification 
procedures  will  simultaneously  accompany 
all  cease-fire  ecllon  as  herein  defined. 

2.  Military  Phase-Out.  All  foreign  troops,  re- 
grouped and  provided  with  transit  rights.  In 
the  R'^^,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  the  DRVN 
vrill  be  phased  out  under  effective  Inspec- 
tion and  verification  procedures.  Exchange 
of  prisoners  will  take  place  In  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention. 

3.  Free  passage  during  a  fixed  time  period 
win  be  accorded  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
depart  the  DRVN  for  the  R'VN,  and  vice- 
versa.  Similar  arrangen>ents  shall  be  made  for 
Laos-DRVN  and  Cambodla-DRVN.  Effective 
inspection  and  verification  procedures  Insur- 
ing freedom  of  choice  for  those  who  elect 
emigration  will  be  Instituted. 

4.  Amnesty  and  full.  Individual  citizenship 
rights  shall  be  granted  and  restored  to  all 
Indigents  who  fought  within  and  against  the 
RVN  and  Laos. 

5.  The  DRVN  and  RVN  agree  that  each  Is  a 
sovereign  state,  whose  borders  are  to  be 
demarcated  roughly  at  the  17th  Parallel  that 
presently  divides  them.  Formal  recognition 
and  unification  may  be  subsequently  nego- 
tiated between  them. 

6.  Timing.  This  item  absolutely  governs  the 
propositions  in  Cease-Fire,  Military  Phase- 
Out.  Free  Passage  and  Amnesty. 

(a)  A  maximum  "X"  days  (30  days  would 
appear  to  be  sufficient)  shall  be  assigned  to 
reach  agreement  on  above  Items  IV,  1-4,  In- 
clusive. Dvirlng  thU  period  the  U.S.-R"VN- 
AlUed  Forces  wlU  continue  In  ready  action 
to  improve  their  mUltary  posture  within 
South  Viet  Nam.  They  will  also  maintain  full 
combat  readiness  to  proceed  against  the 
DRVN,  If  necessary,  in  the  North.  Also  the 
RVN  will  continue  to  Improve  Its  political 
posture  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  agreement  of  Items  IV, 
1-4,  InclxBlTe,  within  days,  combat  and 
combat  readiness  as  In  6a  above  will  be 
terminated  according  to  the  provisions  of  IV, 

1-4. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  DRVN-NLF  pur- 
sues and  Implements  a  Korea-type,  pro- 
tracted negotiations  ("Talk  and  Fight")  be- 
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yond  the  30  day  period,  a  variation  on  the 
Ike-Korea  policy  shall  be  executed.  The  cir- 
cumstances and  coneeq\»ences  of  exceeding 
the  30  day  period  shaU  be  quietly  communi- 
cated to  the  DRVN-NLF  forces  and  to  their 
Allies  before  the  expiration  of  the  30  day 
period. 

If  on  the  thirty-first  day  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  Items  IV,  1-4,  the  U.S.- 
R'VN-AUled  Forces  shall  strike  hard  against 
a  single  objective  within  DRVN  territory,  be- 
tween the  Demilitarized  Zone  and  the  north- 
ern boundary  for  bombing  fixed  by  President 
Johnson  In  March-April  1068.  Since  such  an 
attack  does  not  obsolutely  contravene  the 
terms  of  reference  In  sitting  down  to  nego- 
tiate m  Paris,  negotiations  continue.  Hope- 
fully this  attack  will  persuade  Hanoi  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  toward  a  conclusion  on  Items 
IV,  1-4  inclusive. 

(d)  Negotiations  from  Day  30  to  Day  48 
shall  be  allowed  for  reaching  conclusions 
on  Items  IV,  1-4  Inclusive.  In  the  event  that 
these  fall,  order  a  land,  sea  and  air  attack 
on  one  vital  DRVN  center,  e.g.  Vlnh  in  the 
southern  part  of  North  Viet  Nam.  Announce 
simultaneously  that  the  U.S.-RVN  forces  are 
prepared  to  return  to  negotiations  at  Paris. 

(e)  The  Sixtieth  Day  shall  be  fixed  either 
for  concluding  negotiations  on  Items  IV,  1-4 
Inclusive,  or,  for  resumption  of  full  scale 
warfare.  Including  the  Invasion  of  the  home 
territory  of  the  DRVN.  Use  whatever  conven- 
tional power  Is  necessary  with  utmost  speed 
completely  to  incapacitate  North  Viet  Nam 
and  simultaneously  announce  that  the  mili- 
tary defeat  Infilcted  on  the  DRVN  will  not 
seek  to  depose  its  OommunUt  regime.  This 
latter  Is  intended  to  diminish  the  risk  of  a 
hlg-power  war  on  the  assumption  that  Mos- 
cow and  perhaps  Peking  will  accept  the 
I«VN  defeat  provided  the  Communist  world 
does  not  lose  a  regime  It  had  regarded  as 
"belonging"  to  that  world.  The  U.S.  still  ad- 
heres to  Its  long-term  objective  of  fighting 
to  preserve  the  Independence  of  the  RVN. 

(f)  Termination  of  the  conflict  now  pro- 
ceeds according  to  prompt  execution  of  IV, 
1-5,  Inclusive. 


V.  COHMBNT  ON  U.S.  FOItCE  LEVKLS  IN  SOUTH 
VIST  NAM  AND  ITSM  IV  6  IN  NEOOTIATINO 
POSITION 

I  believe — though  this  Is  another  subject — 
that  the  more  than  560,000  U.S.  military  In 
South  Viet  Nam  Is  excessive.  This  Is  partly 
so  because  we  faUed  to  use  our  power  decU- 
Ively,  I.e.,  maximum  resources  applied  to  the 
target  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
gradual  buUd-up,  over  years,  was  necessitated 
because  we  successively  changed  our  analy- 
ses of  the  situation  In  Viet  Nam  and  suited 
military  doctrine  and  force  levels,  our  "roles 
and  missions",  to  each  analysis. 

We  originally  had  a  training  mlsslcm;  In 
1961  we  changed  this  to  a  mlUUry  support 
and  training  mission,  still  unoertaln  on  how 
to  combat  ••lnsra'genc3r";  in  1962  we  Institut- 
ed "counterlnsurgency"  training  and  sup- 
port; In  1965  we  undertook  Umlted  conven- 
tional warfare  with  U.S.  combat  forces  In  ac- 
tion. Limited  warfare  as  to  our  goals  was 
clear;  Umlted  warfare  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed  and  the  targets  to  be  attacked  were 
wretchedly  compromised  at  every  stage  of  the 
war  since  1965.  Each  change  was  incremental, 
not  substitutional.  The  number  of  rlfiemen, 
the  ground  troops  who  actually  fight  In  the 
present  US.  mlUtary  In  South  Viet  Nam  U 
probably  no  more  than  10-12%  ot  the  total. 
We  used  otir  Air  power  with  such  restraints 
that  we  did  not  bomb  the  most  Important 
DRVN  air  hase  until  October  1967;  ovir  Navy 
was  tintil  late  1968  not  equipped  to  fight  in 
the  typical  waterways  that  characterized  aU 
ot  deltas  of  mainland  Soutlieast  Asia,  etc.. 
etc.,  etc. 

Hence,  I  believe  -we  can  substantially  re- 
duce U,S.  Forces  la  Viet  Nam  whatever  ths 
outcome  in  Paris.  Two  factors  must  now  con- 
dition such  reduction:  the  true  readiness  of 
the  ARVN  (some  900.000  strong) — ask  Gen- 
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•nla  Abnuns  and  aoodi>Mt«r  for  thla  dael- 
■lon.  The  Moond  faotor  la  our  aaaurmncea  to 
our  AUlM  and  frl«nda  in  Atia  that  our  poUcy 
!■  MjulTalent  to:  "Reduction  jm,  wltbdraw- 
»l.  no".  Th«7  will  lUMtantand.  even  aponaor 
■ucb  a  d«clalon.  Tbey  will  alao  understand 
that  what  we  do  in  thla  regard  la  directly  re- 
lated to  our  atrong  desire  to  see  Asian  region- 
alism aa  effective  as  possible  In  preserving 
and  further  developing  the  Arc  of  Free  Asia. 
With  respect  to  item  IV.  5.  the  accepUnce 
by  the  DRVN  and  RVN  of  their  respective 
sovereign tlaa  in  their  respective  territories: 
ThU  was  not  accepted  at  the  Geneva  M  Con- 
ference by  the  Vietnamese  on  either  side  of 
the  17th  Parallel.  Acceptance  now  does  not 
Insure  future  peace  between  them — witness 
the  situation  between  the  two  Koreas.  On  the 
other  hand  it  places  responsibility  on  the 
govemmenu  and  peoples  of  the  two  Viet 
Nama  to  get  on  peacefully  with  their  political 
life  aa  they  determine  It.  ThU  latter  la  the 
altuatlon  between  the  two  Oermanya.  In  a 
much  troubled  and  polarized  world,  this  Is 
about  aa  much  aa  can  be  accomplished. 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

VK  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  7.  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  help  preserve 
wildlife  in  thla  country  and  abroad  that 
la  threatened  with  extincUon.  A  similar 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  but  did  not  pass 
the  Senate.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
legislation  be  passed  by  both  branches 
of  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  threat  to  wildlife  Incretuea  with 
each  day.  The  demand  for  exotic  furs 
such  aa  the  leopard  and  the  tiger  and  a 
market  for  alligator  sklna  has  led  to  the 
senseless  destruction  of  these  species.  If 
this  slaughter  la  allowed  to  run  Its 
course,  these  anlmala  will  soon  join  the 
ranks  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  sea 
mink,  the  Florida  wolf  and  other  lost 
species.  In  our  rush  to  exploit  nature's 
resources,  we  have  wiped  out  50  species 
of  animals  native  to  the  United  States. 
In  contrast  to  the  normal  course  of  na- 
ture, in  which  one  species  may  disappear 
In  every  thousand  years.  Today  the  rate 
is  estimated  to  be  a  thousand  times 
higher. 

Bian  has  shown  an  Intolerance  and  a 
disregard  for  the  other  creatures  that 
live  on  our  earth.  The  penalties  that  we 
may  pay  for  thla  disregard  are  not 
known  at  this  time.  Elimination  of  a 
species  may  create  a  biological  imbal- 
ance that  can  be  harmful  to  man.  The 
death  of  certain  birds,  for  example,  leada 
to  a  rapid  multiplication  of  certain  in- 
sects. The  destruction  of  predators  such 
as  the  wolf  may  lead  to  a  multiplication 
of  rodents.  Man  must  then  spend  his 
energies  correcting  that  imbalance.  And 
we  do  not  know  when  we  may  wipe  out 
A  species  that  is  vital  to  our  survival. 

This  bill  wlB  prevent  the  importation 
of  threatened  anlmala  from  abroad  and 
also  stop  the  interstate  shipment  of  ani- 
mal skins.  In  the  later  case,  poachers 
have  violated  existing  laws  and  threaten 
to  wlp  out  the  alligator,  and  some  of  the 
fur-bearing  animals.  Federal  action  can 
curb  this  abuse. 

A  series  of  articles  on  our  endangered 
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wildlife,  by  Marcla  Hayes,  recently  ap- 
peared In  the  Buffalo  Kvenlng  News. 
These  articles  graphloally  portray  the 
plight  of  many  American  and  foreign 
anlmala.  I  Include  these  articles  in  the 
Rkcoro  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Otra      Bndangexxo      Wiu>LiFa — I:       Specixs 

Wipso    Oct    bt    Man.    tm«    HcNm.    oa 

Man,   th>   BxTTLOim 

(Note.— By  the  year  2000  most  of  the 
world's  wild  animals  may  be  extinct.  What  la 
behind  this  problem  and  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  It  U  the  subject  of  thU  series  on 
our  vanishing  wildlife.) 

(By  Marcla  Hayes) 

Nemt  Yobk,  January  27 — ThU  generation 
may  witness  the  end  of  most  of  the  world's 
wild  anImaU. 

Trapped,  hunted  and  crowded  out  of  their 
natural  habitats,  hundreds  of  species  are  al- 
ready losing  the  flght  for  survival.  By  the 
year  2000.  conservatlonUts  foresee  a  world 
whose  polluted  continents  and  oceans  will 
be  the  almost  exclusive  domain  of  men,  live- 
stock and  rats. 

The  World  Health  Organization  estimates 
that  there  U  one  rat  for  every  human  In  the 
world — 3.3  billion  of  them.  But  the  rest  of 
the  world's  wildlife  has  not  fared  as  well.  In 
the  name  of  sport,  profit  and  progress,  560 
species  of  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  have 
been  pushed  to  the  brink  of  extinction  with- 
in the  last  century. 

In  the  U.S..  60  native  American  species  have 
been  wiped  out  In  a  period  of  60  years.  It 
took  just  over  a  century  to  exterminate  5 
billion  passenger  pigeons.  Bison,  once  num- 
bered In  the  tens  of  millions,  were  slaugh- 
tered methodically  by  hunters  and  cavalry- 
men until  only  a  few  dosen  of  one  species 
remained. 

Among  those  already  extinct  here  are  the 
sea  mink,  the  Florida  wolf,  the  Eastern 
cougar,  two  species  of  blaon,  and  the  bighorn 
sheep. 

The  American  mountain  lion,  the  Canada 
lynx,  the  Florida  key  deer  and  the  American 
alligator  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  All 
are  being  hunted  despite  restrictions. 

In  Africa  and  Asia,  cheetahs,  leopards  and 
tigers  are  being  trapped  by  the  hundreds  for 
their  furs.  ZoologUts  don't  expect  them  to 
last  out  the  decade.  Orangutans  and  moun- 
tain gorillas  are  being  crowded  out  of  their 
Jungle  habitats.  Elephanu,  slaughtered  by 
the  thousands  for  their  Ivory,  are  becoming 
the  bison  of  Africa.  And  sportsmen  are  kill- 
ing off  the  rhlnocerous.  the  gazelle  and  the 
polar  bear. 

Names  familiar  to  every  child  fill  row  after 
row  of  the  lUt  of  endangered  anlmaU  com- 
piled by  the  International  Union  for  Con- 
servation of  Nature  &  Natural  Resources. 
Among  them  are  seven  kinds  of  whales,  five 
varieties  of  bears  and  tigers,  seven  types  of 
seals  and  leopards,  Ave  species  of  rhino  and 
line  kinds  of  gazelle. 

MammaU  alone  are  disappearing  at  a  rate 
of  one  species  per  year,  according  to  the 
lUCNNR.  And  the  organization  reports  that 
the  ranks  of  260  mammaU  are  dwindling  so 
fast  that  they  may  become  extinct  at  any 
moment — In  a  year  or  In  a  decade. 

Whether  he  wears  a  hunting  jacket  or  a 
business  suite  (or  sits  at  the  controU  of  a 
bulldoaer,  civilized  man  U  the  most  formid- 
able opponent  animals  have  encountered 
since  the  first  giant  reptiles  roamed  the 
earth  200  mllUon  years  ago. 

Man  hunts  primarily  for  pleasure.  But  he 
kllU  In  quantity  to  satisfy  demands  for 
exotic  foods  and  fashions,  and  he  destroys 
and  pollutes  animal  habitats  to  make  way 
for  hU  own  housing,  transportation,  and 
Industry. 

Before  man  became  civilized,  the  death  of 
a  species  was  a  fairly  uncommon  event.  Oeol- 
ogUU  estimate  that  1000  species  may  have 
become  extinct  over  a  period  of  one  mniion 
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years,  a  rate  of  one  every  thousand  years 
Today  the  death  rate  U  more  than  a  thou- 
sand times  higher. 

A  species  U  headed  for  extinction  when 
Its  death  rate  exceeds  the  rate  at  which  new 
anlmaU  are  born.  Its  extermination  U  as- 
sured when  Its  breeding  population  falib 
below  a  certain  critical  level,  which  varies 
with  every  species.  Although  a  few  Individ- 
uals may  remain,  they  will  be  easily  out- 
numbered by  their  natural  enemies.  And  they 
may  be  scattered  over  such  wide  distances 
that  they  cannot  find  each  other  to  mate. 

ThU  U  the  plight  of  the  great  blue  whale, 
largest  of  the  world's  manunaU,  now  thought 
to  be  extinct  as  a  species.  Dr.  Ross  Negrelll, 
curator  of  the  New  York  Aquarium^  estimates 
that  less  than  1000  and  perhaps  as  few  as 
two  dozen  of  the  whales  remain  In  the  vast 
southern  oceans  of  the  world.  Dispersed  over 
thousands  of  square  miles,  the  odds  are  slim 
that  a  mating  pair  will  meet. 

Blue  whales  have  been  on  the  endangered 
lUt  for  years.  Yet  It  was  IM7  before  the  whal- 
Ing  industries  of  Russia,  Norway  and  Japan 
agreed  to  stop  hunting  them.  And  the  Indus- 
try has  yet  to  set  reasonable  quotas  on  other 
endangered  whaled. 

Fin  whales  are  being  caught  at  the  rate  of 
14,000  per  year,  three  times  the  catch  that 
conservationists  say  the  species  can  stand. 
There  Is  no  limit  at  all  on  the  sperm  whale, 
and  some  29,000  of  the  mammals  are  killed 
every  year. 

The  dilemma  of  the  whaling  nations  Is 
shared  by  all  Industries  that  have  a  stake  In 
endangered  wildlife:  Their  source  of  profit 
Is  disappearing  and  they  know  It.  Yet  the 
Investment  In  equipment  U  so  great — mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  the  case  of  whaling  ships— 
and  the  proflu  so  high,  that  they  will  not 
voluntarUy  regulate  the  catch. 

Hunters  are  also  a  big  threat  to  several  en- 
dangered species.  Although  the  majority  of 
sportsmen  limit  their  catch  and  stalk  their 
prey  on  foot,  there  are  hundreds  of  callous 
trophy-seekers  who  don't  care  how  they  get 
their  game. 

A  number  of  guide  services  cater  to  this 
type  of  client.  One  agency  guarantees  Its  cus- 
tomer a  polar  bear  for  a  (3500  fee. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund  estimates  that 
polar  bears  are  being  killed  at  the  rate  o; 
1200  per  year,  while  the  total  population  Is 
less  than  12,000.  Only  stiff  International  con- 
troU can  save  the  bears,  which  drift  along 
with  the  Arctic  Ice  sheet  through  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States,  Russia. 
Norway,  Greenland  and  Canada. 

In  Alaska,  the  Increasingly  rare  American 
tlmberwolf  Is  still  hunted  for  bounty,  pur- 
sued across  the  tundra  by  airborne  hunters, 
who  get  960  for  every  hide  they  bring  In. 

Equal  to  sport  and  Industry  as  a  threat  to 
wildlife  U  that  byproduct  of  civilization 
known  as  progress.  Every  housing  develop- 
ment, road,  or  Indiutrlal  park  destroys  the 
home  of  at  least  one  animal  species  and  may 
wipe  out  the  plant  life  and  prey  on  which  Its 
life  depends.  Only  an  educated  public  can 
stop  thu  form  of  destruction. 

Most  nations  have  laws  to  protect  wildlife, 
but  they  lack  the  money  and  manpower  to 
enforce  them.  The  worst  offenders  are  poach- 
ers— primarily  In  the  fur  and  hide  Industries. 
and  the  VS.  Is  now  making  an  effort  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  such  Illegal  hunting.  A  bill 
Introduced  In  the  House  last  year  would  pre- 
vent the  Import  of  hides  and  skins  of  en- 
dangered wildlife  and  would  forbid  the  In- 
terstate shipment  of  animals  and  animal 
parts  taken  contrary  to  state  law. 

Vehemently  opposed  by  lobbyUts  for  the 
fur  and  hide  industries,  the  House  bill  Is 
awaiting  action  by  the  new  Congress. 

Ova    Endancxxko    WnsLtrx — 11:    Fashion's 

APPKTTR     PrniLS     MANT     RAKK,      BXAUTirVL 

Spkcixs 

(By  Marcla  Hayes) 
New  Yobx,  January  28.— The  last  wUd  tiger 
In  the  world  could  end  up  on  a  Seventh 
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Ave  coat  rack.  The  last  American  alligators 
n»ay  be  sold  as  a  set  of  matched  luggage. 
RlKht  now  the  odds  are  for  It. 

m  the  U.S.  It  is  quite  possible  to  import 
almost  any  animal.  aUve  or  dead.  In  any 
number.  Ukewlse  the  interstate  shipment  ot 
hides  or  furs  from  rare  animals  is  not  pro- 

'  until  legUlatlon  U  passed  and  strlcUy  en- 
forced, poachers  will  continue  a  vlrtuaUy 
unrestricted  slaughter  of  endangered  fur- 
bcarlng  animals  and  reptiles. 

The  price  of  rarity  is  high,  but  many  are 
prepared  to  pay  It.  Status-seeking  consum- 
ers wimngly  spend  thousands  for  a  "fun  fur 
and  hundreds  for  a  single  pair  of  shoes.  The 
demand  is  encouraging  the  methodical  de- 
struction of  the  world's  most  beautUul  and 
ancient  anlmaU. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  all  of  the  great 
cats  except  the  lion  will  be  pushed  beyond 
the  biological  point  of  no  return.  The 
American  alligator  has  already  been  exter- 
minated over  most  of  its  range,  and  the  Chi- 
nese alligators  are  not  expected  to  last  much 

*°ln*  the  past,  the  fashion  Industry  came 
close  to  doing  In  the  sea  otter,  the  ostrich, 
the  snowy  egret,  and  the  trumpeter  swan. 
LuckUy.  otteri  were  saved  at  the  last  mo- 
ment by  a  conservation  campaign,  and  the 
birds  were  spared  by  sudden  change  in  style. 
But  furs  don't  go  out  of  style,  and  the 
market  for  them  continues  to  Increase.  Re- 
cenUy,  a  SomaU  leopard  coat,  fashioned  from 
eight  skins,  was  adverUsed  In  a  New  York 
paper  for  $16,000. 

In  a  recent  full-page  magazine  ad.  three 
furs  from  the  rare  Himalyan  snow  leopard 
were  shown  draped  across  a  model  above  the 
caption-  "Untamed  .  .  .  born  free  In  the  wild 
whiteness  of  the  High  Himalayas  only  to  be 
snared  as  part  of  thU  captivating  fur  col- 
lection!" .    ^,    . ^ 

SomalU,  considered  the  most  desirable  type 
of  leopard,  are  being  decimated  so  quickly 
that  conservatlonUts  don't  expect  the  spe- 
cies to  last  10  years. 

One  leading  furrier  sfys  he  bought  close 
to  500  leopard  skins  from  Somallland  alone 
last  year,  along  with  approximately  1000  less 
valuable  furs  from  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
Africa  The  industry  as  a  whole  U  estimated 
to  have  Imported  about  7000  leopard  skins, 
and  the  yearly  world  trade  Is  close  to  60.000. 
Furriers  are  not  happy  wltJi  the  situation. 
Some,  like  furrier  Jacques  Kaplan,  find  It 
tragic  Mr.  Kaplan  recently  published  a  fuU- 
page  ad  In  the  New  York  Times  declaring 
hU  Intention  to  stop  trading  In  the  furs  of 
endangered  species  and  encouraging  other 
furriers  to  do  the  same. 

But  he  says  he  has  received  no  response 
and  a  lot  of  abuse  from  American  furriers  as 
a  result.  ^^      ..... 

•ngers,  described  as  an  "Interesting  fur 
by  one  Industry  spokesman,  are  disappearing 
fast  from  India.  A  curator  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natviral  History  estimates  that 
there  may  be  4000  Bengal  tigers  left.  Yet  they 
are  shipped  by  the  hundreds  to  furriers  in 
New  York  and  Paris  and  they  are  still  hunted 
on  safari. 

The  Bengal  tigers  are  numerous  compared 
to  the  Siberian  tigers,  which  number  no 
more  than  250.  Only  50  Caspian  tigers  re- 
main and  less  than  25  native  Javan  tigers 
roam  the  Island.  But  the  rarest  tiger  of  all 
U  the  native  species  of  BaU.  There  are 
thought  to  be  only  four  left. 

Two  South  American  cats  have  had  the 
bad  luck  to  be  beautiful.  Jaguars  and  oce- 
lots are  shipped  out  by  the  hundreds,  and 
the  Jaguar's  future  U  already  In  doubt.  Oce- 
lots are  becoming  rare.  It  takes  two  doeen  of 
the  small  cats  to  make  one  coat  and  they 
are  exported  accordingly. 

Peru  alone  shipped  11.344  ocelot  sldna  out 
of  the  country  In  a  recent  year.  And  last 
year  U.S.  customs  passed  115.458  from  all 
parts  of  South  Anerica. 


So  numerous  In  1900  that  a  dozen  skins 
could  be  bought  for  95,  chinchillas  are  be- 
lieved extinct  in  the  wild.  They  are  now 
bred  m  captivity,  and  the  price  ot  a  chln- 
chUla  fur  reflects  the  expense  of  raising 
them.  A  stole  Is  worth  $50,000. 

The  Bhy,  deUcate  vicuna,  whose  soft  fur 
U  fashioned  Into  coats,  scarves,  and  blankets. 
U  extinct  over  most  of  its  former  range.  It 
U  now  found  only  in  remote  areas  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  Peruvian  government  Is 
taking  steps  to  protect  It. 

Poachers  make  between  $50  and  $100  for 
a  leopard  skin,  somewhat  less  for  a  tiger. 
and  somewhat  more  for  a  cheetah.  Ocelots 
bring  less  than  $20. 

Cats  are  not  the  only  quarry  of  the  fur 
trade.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  sea 
otters  were  practically  wiped  out  by  fur 
trappers.  But  conservationists  stepped  In  at 
the  last  moment  and  saved  the  species. 
Rigidly  controlled  for  years,  otters  are  once 
again  numerous  enough  to  be  harvested. 

But  fur  seaU  are  now  being  killed  with 
the  same  abandon  that  almost  wiped  out  the 
otter.  Whole  herds  of  seals  are  trapped  on 
shore,  where  they  are  virtually  helpless,  and 
beaten  to  death  vrtth  huge  clubs. 

Next  to  cats,  reptiles  are  the  biggest  vic- 
tims of  fashion,  and  the  American  alligator 
Is  the  major  victim  among  them.  Snapped  up 
by  handbag,  shoe,  and  luggage  manufactur- 
ers as  fast  as  they  can  be  hauled  out  of  the 
swamps,  the  gators  are  pursued  to  the 
densest,  remotest  areas  by  airborne  hunters. 
Using  helicopters  and  alrboats,  the  poachers 
can  land  almost  anywhere  In  the  vast  marsh- 
lands. 

Such  a  vast  area  Is  hard  to  control  by 
game  wardens,  and  the  only  hope  of  saving 
the  alligator  lies  In  legislation  aimed  at 
closing    the    market. 

"The  American  alligator  Is  now  common 
only  on  a  few  restricted  areas  In  the  state 
and  federal  refuges  and  parks,"  says  a  rep- 
resenUtlve  of  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Game  &  Fish  Commissioners.  A  retired 
aUlgator  poacher  put  It  more  bluntly:  "I 
wouldn't  give  the  gator  more  than  four 
years,"  he  told  a  reporter  recently.  "There 
are  1000  professional  hunters  In  Florida 
alone,  and  the  laws  are  so  weak  they  laugh 
at  them." 

Alligators  are  mourned  not  for  their  beauty 
In  the  wild  but  for  the  part  they  ptay  In 
balancing  their  environment.  Predators  on 
gar  and  other  game-fish  destroyers,  they  also 
open  up  "alligator  holes'"  where  deer  and 
other  game  can  find  water  In  the  dry  season. 
AlUgators  bring  up  on  $8.60  per  foot,  and 
hunters  can  make  as  much  as  $300  for  three 
nights  of  work  In  the  swamps.  If  they  poach 
In  pairs,  the  profits  can  often  be  tripled. 

Alarmed  conservationists  also  are  viewing 
the  pet  business  as  an  increasing  menace 
to  wild  animal  populations.  According  to 
U  S  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  reports,  approxi- 
mately 900,000  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians 
and  mammaU  wiU  be  imported  thU  year.  An 
additional  20  to  30  million  fish  are  brought 
In  for  the  aquarium  trade. 

In  1967,  out  of  a  total  of  830,000  animals 
lmported.'74,300  were  mammals,  203.189  were 
birds,  405,130  were  reptiles,  and  137,697  were 
amphibians.  There  is  no  legal  limit  on  the 
type  or  quantity  of  animals  that  can  be  im- 
ported. The  only  restrictions  Involve  periods 
of  quarantine  for  animaU  that  may  be  har- 
boring a  communicable  disease. 

Of  the  62,526  primates  Imported,  a  large 
number  were  designed  for  medical  research. 
Although  usually  treated  well,  the  number 
of  monkeys  and  apes  used  In  research  Is  de- 
pleting the  wild  populations  severely. 

Compared  to  the  fur  trade,  the  pet  Industry 
plays  a  relatively  smaU  part  In  exterminat- 
ing a  species.  But  It  subjects  thousands  of 
anlmaU  to  needless  suffering. 

For  every  animal  that  makes  it  to  a  pet 
shop.  fo\ir  or  five  others  will  have  died  In  a 
native  poacher's  trap  or  In  an  airplane. 
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The  anlmaU  that  do  survive  In  captivity 
are  as  good  as  dead  for  any  natural  purposes. 
Once  these  animals  are  removed  from  the 
wild  breeding-group  participation  ceases,  and 
they  might  as  well  have  been  shot. 


Oua  Endangered  Wn.DC«NTSS — III:  Passen- 
ger Pigeon  Wiped  Otjt  by  the  Hunters 
ruthlessness 

(By  Marcla  Hayes) 
New  York,  January  29. — On  Sept.  1,  1914. 
the  death  of  a  bird  In  a  Cincinnati  Zoo  be- 
came front  page  news  across  the  country. 

Martin,  as  the  zoo  named  her.  wasn't  a 
particularly  pretty  bird,  but  she  was  as  rare 
as  a  creature  can  get.  She  was  the  last  of  a 
species  that  had  numbered  more  than  5  bil- 
lion less  than  a  century  before — the  passen- 
ger pigeon. 

At  the  turn  of  the  19th  Century,  ornithol- 
ogists estimated  a  third  of  all  the  birds  in 
America  were  passenger  pigeons.  One  observ- 
er m  Kentucky  reported  seeing  a  flock  a  mile 
wide  and  200  miles  long  that  blotted  out 
the  sun. 

The  idea  that  a  few  hunters  could  make  a 
dent  in  thU  population  seemed  incredible 
then,  as  it  does  now.  But  100  years  later, 
the  species  was  exterminated. 

Its  executioners  earned  2  cents  a  head 
for  every  bird  they  shot.  Using  a  special  re- 
peating rlfie,  predecessor  of  the  machine- 
gun,  hunters  slaughtered  entire  flocks  of 
pigeons  for  the  New  York  markets,  where  they 
were  prized  for  their  delicate  flesh.  The 
feathers  were  used  In  women's  hats. 

A  year  ftfter  the  last  passenger  pigeon 
died,  the  Xnnclnnatl  Zoo  saw  the  extinction 
of  another  native  American  bird,  the  Caro- 
lina parakeet.  A  native  of  semi-tropical  cy- 
press swamps,  the  colorful  bird  was  once  nu- 
merous m  the  southeastern  United  States. 
But  when  the  swamps  were  drained  for  orange 
plantations,  the  birds  ate  the  fruit  and  be- 
came a  pest.  In  less  than  two  decades,  fruit 
fanners  had  exterminated  them  all. 

The  passenger  pigeon  and  the  Carolina 
parakeet  are  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  conser- 
vation, and  ornithologists  are  fighting  to 
keep  the  tragedy  from  being  repeated.  Among 
the  winged  candidates  for  extinction  are 
members  of  almost  every  bird  family. 

The  task  of  conserving  rare  birds  Is  diffi- 
cult. Many,  like  the  whooping  crane  and  the 
CaUfornla  condor,  require  several  hundred 
acres  of  territory  for  each  Individual. 

But  ornlthologUts  have  a  number  of  suc- 
cesses to  their  credit.  The  best-known  ex- 
ample U  the  trumpeter  swan.  Once  hunted 
for  their  plumage,  which  decorated  women's 
hats  m  the  1920s,  the  trumpeters  were  re- 
duced to  a  flock  of  73  when  conservatiomsts 
stepped  In  to  save  them  in  1935. 

Today  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  estimates  there 
are  between  four  to  ftve  thousand  of  the 
swans,  divided  between  wUdllfe  refuges  in 
YeUowstone  National  Park  and  Lacreek  Na- 
tional Park  in  South  Dakota. 

Conservationists  now  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  whooping  cranes  can  be  saved  from 
extinction.  Down  to  14  birds  when  the  bureau 
began  to  monitor  them  In  1948,  there  are 
now  43  of  the  giant  birds  in  the  wild  and  18 
more  in  captivity. 

Another  plus  on  the  conservation  score- 
board is  the  HawaUan  goose.  Extremely  rare 
m  the  wild,  they  have  been  raised  so  suc- 
cessfully m  captivity  that  30  were  racenUy 
returned  to  a  refuge  on  the  Islands.  »  " 

And  the  ivory-blUed  woodpecker. '  pro- 
nounced extinct  several  years  ago,  has  been 
rediscovered  In  the  big  thicket  country  of 
eastern  Texas.  If  the  area  remains  unde- 
veloped, conservatlonUts  are  hopeful  that  the 
birds  can  make  a  comeback.  <•, 

But  the  future  looks  dim  for  many  other 
species.  The  giant  Canadian  gooee  U'  dying 
out.  So  Is  the  Florida  sand-hin  crane.  In 
California,  the  cloeely-guarded  condors  are 
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b«lng  llter&lly  Bqueeeed  crat  of  existence  Xtj 
encroaching  housing  devolopmenta.  The  b«l<l 
eagle  haa  almoat  illaapp— red  from  tba  UjS. 
and  la  decreaalng  In  Alaaka  and  CanAd*. 

Louisiana's  ofBclal  bird,  the  brown  pelican, 
baa  completely  disappeared  from  the  state — 
victims  of  the  small  boata  that  ply  the 
swampe  of  Southern  Louisiana,  disturbing 
the  bird's  nesting  grounds. 

"The  main  problem  is  people,"  says  Wil- 
liam Conway,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society.  "There  are  too  many  of  us, 
and  In  polluting  and  destroying  our  own 
habitat,  we  make  the  environment  unfit  for 
wildlife."  But  why,  asks  the  skeptic,  should 
we  bother  to  save  wild  creatures? 

Conservationists  are  ready  with  four  rea- 
sons: moral,  economic,  ecological  and  esthet- 
ic. Perhapa  the  most  convincing  argument  la 
a  selfish  one — that  In  the  long  run.  It  is  man 
himself  who  suffers  most  from  the  death  of 
a  species. 

Ecologlata — speclallats  In  animal  envlron- 
menta — point  out  that  when  an  animal 
disappears  from  the  earth,  nature  Is  pushed 
a  little  more  off  balance.  As  predator  or  prey, 
the  animal  was  part  of  a  complex  natural 
system  by  which  animal  and  plant  popula- 
tions are  kept  healthy. 

An  equally  compelling  reason  for  saving 
xnlmalarsay  conservationists.  Is  that  many 
BOW  being  slaughtered  for  hides  and  skins 
could  be  an  economic  asset  to  their  coun- 
tries If  harvested  properly.  One  square  mile 
of  East  African  savannah,  for  Instance,  can 
support  16,000  pounds  of  cattle,  but  can  graze 
up  to  90,000  pounds  of  wild  game. 

Lastly,  It  Is  morally  and  esthetlcally  wrong 
to  destroy  another  form  of  life,  the  con- 
servatlonlsu  argue.  "The  wildlife  of  the 
world  Is  not  ours  to  dispose  of  wholly  as  we 
pleaae,"  wrote  the  late  conservationist  Wil- 
liam Homaday.  "We  hold  It  in  trust,  for  the 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  for  equal  benefits 
to  those  who  come  after  us." 

Otm   Endangcxko   Wii.BLrx — rV:    Once   in    a 

While.  CoNsxavATioNisrs  TaruMPM 

( By  Marcla  Hayes ) 

New  Tout.  January  30. — Scattered  through 
the  dreary  records  of  wildlife  conservation 
are  a  few  success  stories  that  offer  hope  to 
the  world's  endangered  animals. 

The  American  bison,  down  to  a  herd  of  less 
than  1000  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  waa 
saved  largely  through  the  efforts  of  one  man, 
a«ologlst  William  Homaday. 

Mr.  Homaday,  first  director  of  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  organized  the  American  Bison  Society, 
which  lobbied  in  defense  of  the  vanishing 
American  buffalo  and  finally  pushed  pro- 
tective legislation  through  Congress.  Today 
there  are  several  thousand  bison  In  the  Far 
West,  enough  to  need  occasional  thinning 
out. 

In  England,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been 
solely  responsible  for  saving  the  Pere  David 
deer  from  extinction.  The  species  was  wiped 
out  In  Its  native  China  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  largely  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 
But  from  a  few  survivors  sent  to  the  duke,  a 
herd  of  several  hundred  has  been  raised. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  pair  of  the  deer 
were  returned  to  China,  but  it  has  been  Im- 
possible to  learn  whether  they  sunrlTed. 

Sea  otters,  once  almost  decimated  by  the 
tva  trade,  have  been  protected  for  several 
years  and  are  now  being  harvested  under 
strict  international  law.  Trumpeter  swana. 
down  to  a  flock  of  73  In  1936,  have  just  been 
removed  from  the  U.S.  list  of  endangered 
animals.  There  are  now  more  than  4000  of 
the  birds,  the  nation's  largest  waterfowl.  And 
whooping  cranes  seem  to  be  making  a  come- 
back. 

In  Thailand  and  Kenya,  government  offl- 
clals  are  fixing  export  quotas  by  species  so 
that  a  controlled  trade  In  live  aniiriai^  and 
their  ftirs  and  hides  cmn  be  maintained. 

And  in  thU  country,  a  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  Congress  that  would  prohibit  the 
Import  and  interstate  shipment  of  rare   or 
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endangered  animals,  their  fun  and  hldM  or 
products  made  from   them. 

Happily,  some  animals  don't  need  to  Xm 
conserved.  In  America,  the  black  bear  and 
deer  are  thriving.  And  coyotes,  or  prairie 
wolves,  are  Increasing  as  rapidly  aa  their  two 
relatives — the  red  and  timber  wolves—are 
dying  out.  Valuable  as  a  predator  of  rabMts 
and  other  rodents,  the  coyote  has  extended 
its  range  into  almost  every  state.  They  have 
recently  been  spotted  as  far  north  as  Ver- 
mont and  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

In  the  crowded  suburbs,  skunks,  flying 
squirrels,  possums  and  raccoons  have  adapted 
to  dense  zoning  and  heavy  traffic.  Living  in 
trees  and  burrows,  they  sleep  by  day  and  raid 
garbage  palls  by  night. 

Chipmunks,  rabbits  and  mire  a-e  so  numer- 
ous that  dogs  and  housecata  will  never  ex- 
haust the  supply. 

And  despite  the  most  Ingenious  efforts  to 
wipe  him  out,  there  Is  one  animal  multiply- 
ing as  rapidly  aa  man  himself — the  rat.  It  is 
the  only  animal  si>ecle<«  that  Is  a  match  for 
man  in  endurance  and  tenacity — the  only  one 
that  Is  uniquely  adapted  to  his  habitat. 

RaU  thrive  on  waste  and  filth.  The  most 
congenial  environment  for  them  Is  the  sewer, 
where  they  find  water  and  shelter.  And  with 
the  advent  of  garbage  disposal  units,  a  sewer 
also  supplies  them  with  food.  Health  officials 
fear  that  as  sewers  spread  through  the  sub- 
urbs, the  rat  population  will  mushroom. 

But  the  numbers  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  and  curious  animals  are  dwindling 
fast.  The  few  conservation  credits  are  can- 
celled out  by  the  huge  debit:  550  birds  and 
animals  on  the  verge  of  extincltlon. 

Pulling  for  the  animals  are  dozens  of  orga- 
nizations with  Intentions  that  far  outdistance 
their  budgets.  Among  them  are  the  Defenders 
of  Wildlife.  The  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Committee  of  International  Affairs  In 
Ecology  and  Conservation,  the  International 
Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  largest  financial  contributions  have 
come  from  both  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
which  has  chapters  In  the  United  States, 
Britain.  Austria.  West  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society, 
which  sponsors  a  number  of  projects  in 
Africa.  Its  current  projects  Include  an  ex- 
pedition to  observe  the  rare  mountain  gorilla 
and  a  donation  to  the  government  of  Tan- 
zania for  the  creation  of  a  national  park  and 
game  preserve. 

Almost  all  of  the  conservation  organiza- 
tions support  the  Charles  Darwin  Research 
Station  In  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  is 
working  to  preserve  the  giant  tortoise  and 
the  marine  Iguana.  The  Zoological  Society 
maintains  a  full-time  conservation  warden 
on  the  Islands. 

A  world  wildlife  conference,  such  as  the  one 
proposed  by  Texas  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
could  bring  these  diverse  organizations  to- 
gether and  perhaps  establish  a  basis  for 
future  co-operative  effort.  Most  Importantly 
it  could  lead  to  an  agreement  among  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  our  greatest  national  resource. 

"The  beauty  and  genius  of  a  work  of  art 
may  be  reconcelved."  wrote  the  late  conser- 
vationist William  Beebe.  "but  when  the  last 
Individual  of  a  race  of  living  things  breathes 
no  more,  another  heaven  and  another  earth 
must  pass  before  such  a  one  can  breathe 
again." 


AN  OUNCE  OP  PREVENTION 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rBMitsTLVAjnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  old  proverb,  "An 
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ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure." 

A  recent  article  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  speaka  to  this 
point,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  makes  the  urgent  point 
that  the  health  professions  should  turn 
their  attention  from  cure  to  prevention 
I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  reprinted  not 
merely  for  its  application  to  health,  but 
because  that  point  is  so  relevant  to 
policy  with  which  Congress  has  to  deal 
in  many  areas. 

In  international  relations  we  concern 
ourselves  too  easily  with  security  and  de- 
fense, instead  of  concentrating  on  the 
ways  by  which  we  might  foster  coopera- 
tion between  nations  and  thus  in  the  end 
reduce  the  tensions  that  create  the  need 
for  rising  armaments. 

In  urban  affairs  we  develop  crash  pro- 
grams of  relief  or  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  maintaining  law  and  order, 
when  if  we  had  polished  our  techniques 
of  local  government,  there  might  not 
have  been  a  crisis. 

In  education  we  are  concerned  with 
the  backward,  the  dropouts,  the  low- 
standard  of  many  public  schools.  It  would 
have  been  far  cheaper  to  focus  on  pre- 
vention instead  of  cure  in  all  of  these 
fields. 

I  therefore  include  the  article,  written 
by  my  friend  and  former  Plttsburgher, 
Philip  S.  Boughton.  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause of  its  relevance  to  a  more  far- 
sighted  approach  to  public  policy:  pre- 
vention, not  cure,  should  be  our  guide. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
and  the  Nation's  Health) 
The   Vallxt   of  Decision 

The  creative  environmentalist  Is  unhappy. 
He  notes  that  when  his  peers  get  together  to 
produce  a  report  they  deal  with  traditional 
problems  and  go  about  It  In  their  own  tradi- 
tional ways.  They  want  more  of  the  same,  but 
done  better:  that  Is  the  substance  of  his 
complaint. 

Not  one  of  the  reports,  the  many,  many  re- 
ports on  the  environment  that  have  come  out 
In  the  last  few  years,  could  wholly  escape 
such  criticism.  But  if  environmental  health 
is  to  become  more  fundamental,  more  com- 
prehensive, what  must  it  do? 

Plainly  It  must  be  prevenUve — but  to  be 
preventive  on  the  urbaV  scene  Is  to  move  in 
and  have  Impact  at  the  point  of  decision. 
What  kinds  of  cities  should  we  have?  What 
social,  economic,  and  political  policies  will 
produce  them?  What  Is  the  Impact  of  the 
profession  on  decision-making  when  it  comes 
to  questions  like  that? 

The  answer,  unfortunately.  Is  "very  little." 
The  profession,  like  the  nineteenth-century 
family  doctor,  is  called  In  after  the  patient  Is 
sick.  In  environmental  control  that  means 
after  all  the  decisions  have  been  made.  Made 
by  whom?  By  those  who  manipulate  the  land 
as  so  many  parcels  of  real  estate  to  be  bought 
and  sold.  The  decisions  are  made  by  building 
developers,  the  automobUe  Industry  and  Its 
constituencies,  the  special  interests  In  one 
or  another  commercial  development. 

So  it  is  that  we  bury  our  cities  a  mile  deep 
In  aerial  manure.  Then  we  note  that  the 
chronic  bronchitis,  lung  cancer,  and  emphy- 
sema rates  go  up.  On  these  Induced  rates  the 
sickness  professions  then  project  a  need  lor 
case  finding  and  chest  clinics. 

We  bury  our  clUes  seven  feet  deep  In  solid 
waste  and  pile  It  in  the  interstices  of  tumble- 
down tenements.  We  then  count  the  rat  pop- 
ulation and  we  claasUy  unhealthy  children 
by  their  infirmities.  We  then  propose  a  rat 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


control    program    and    Unproved    pediatric 

■"w^iutter  our  cities  with  enough  noise, 
confusion,  and  frustration  to  drive  a  colony 
^tots  crazy.  The  answer  U  bright,  clear, 
and  fuU  of  high  human  purpose:  we  need 
more  psychiatric  services! 

But  suppose  our  city  lathers,  or  our  state 
leKlBlators.  or  the  planning  commissioners 
should  turn  to  the  profession  and  ask  for 
health  criteria  for  environmental  design. 
The  whole  tradition  of  the  health  sciences 
and  their  virginal  professional  Integrity 
would  run  against  getting  answers. 

The  refusal  to  answer  would  be  based  on 
the  highest  professional  standards.  First, 
there  Is  no  public  health  responsibility  un- 
til a  health  hazard  has  been  definitely  es- 
tablished. I.e..  until  we  can  tell  exactly  how 
many  people  will  keel  over  or  die  If  It  Is  not 
solv^  To  get  that  answer  may  take  years 
c^  careful  research.  Hence.  aU  decisions 
must  be  made  by  somebody  else. 

Thus  the  professional  tends  to  deal  only 
with  sick  cities,  sick  societies,  sick  environ- 
ments, situations  which  everybody  already 
knew  or  strongly  suspected  were  sick.  Cri- 
teria of  human  stress  are  commonly  applied 
in  advance  for  industrial  and  military  plan- 
ning but  not  in  making  decisions  about  the 
closed  urban  environment  our  cities  have 
become.  ,  ^ 

The  Task  Force  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion did  invade  two  fields  of  poUOcal  Juris- 
diction which  run  beyond  the  traditions  of 
the  sanitary  sclenoes.  It  was  first  to  devel- 
op the  concept  that  the  area  of  Jurisdiction 
must  be  coterminous  with  the  problem  to 
be  solved:  the  phrase  "problem  shed"  makes 
lU  first  appearance  in  the  literature.  Be- 
yond that  it  declared  that  "...  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  agencies  ...  are  no 
longer  adequate  and  require  modification  or 
revision.  Failing  such,  there  can  be  no  pros- 
pect of  adequate  environmental  protection. 

Second,  it  also  recognized  that  increasing- 
ly many  programs  scattered  throughout  the 
range  of  government  have  health  aspects. 
Here  the  Gordlan  knot  of  Jurisdiction  was 
cleanly  cut:  beyond  the  normal  areas  of  op- 
erating Jurisdiction  there  must  be.  within  a 
governmental  structure,  a  single  final  focus 
of  decision  on  health  criteria  and  standards. 
In  this  the  role  of  the  director  of  health  is 
analogous  to  the  role  of  the  attorney  general 
In  legal  decision. 

These  are  political  science  contributions 
which  recognize  the  new  geographical  scope 
and  functional  diversity  of  the  environmen- 
tal challenge.  In  most  fields,  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  town,  or  even  the  county,  the 
prospect  of  local  control  Is  gone.  Many  other 
agencies  need  a  health  science  input  but 
deal  with  matters  that  cannot  be  health  de- 
partment operating  Jurisdictions. 

But,  alas,  the  health  professions  have  not 
yet  shown  any  strong  capablUty  for  making 
an  Impact  on  environmental  design.  Archi- 
tects and  planners  have  asked  for  a  health 
Input.  Review  the  program  of  the  1967  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  health  Issues  of 
planning;  after  which,  review  the  proceed- 
ings and  note  how  few  efforts  to  answer  came 
from  those  who  would  classify  themselves  as 
members  of  the  health  professions.  Read  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  a  magazine  as 
"Eklstlcs."  devoted  to  world-wide  abstracts 
of  contributions  on  the  design  and  pracUce 
of  effecUve  human  communities.  Again,  there 
is  little  contribution  from  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

In  reappraisal:  the  traditional  priorities 
of  the  profession  have  been  far  more  con- 
cerned with  the  pathology  of  the  environ- 
ment than  with  the  health  criteria  of  en- 
vironmental deei|gn  prior  to  the  point  of  de 
cision. 


One  Is  moved  to  speculate.  Had  schools  of 
pubUc  health  been  more  closely  associated 
with  schools  of  public  and  urban  affairs; 
with  schools  of  design  and  architecture  and 
planning;  with  schools  of  applied  engineer- 
ing and  law— had  they  been  less  strongly  or- 
iented to  the  medical  profession  and  medi- 
cine—might  we  have  developed  a  more  rele- 
vant pattern  for  the  late  twentieth  century? 
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responslblUty  of  those  under  18  years  old.  for 
they  are  too  young  to  see  Its  effect  on  their 
future.  It  is  ours,  parents,  and  school  officials 
and  local  government  to  set  up  and  enforce 
by  rules,  law  and  tough  discipline  those  com- 
mon standards  of  social  decency  under  which 
as  grownups  thU  young  generation  will  have 
to  live.  There  are  things  to  be  learned  to- 
day—tomorrow, m  crime  and  drug.  Is  forever. 


THE     LIMP     YOUNG     GENERATION 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  while  driving  in  I  happened  to 
catch  the  editorial  commentary  on  radio 
station  WAVA  and  felt  that  this  editorial 
covering  the  young  generation  was  pene- 
trating and  soimd  in  the  subject  It  ad- 
dressed. Therefore,  I  feel  this  objective 
treatment  reflects  the  commonsense  ap- 
proach and  insert  It  into  the  Record  in 
an  efrort  to  draw  the  proper  attention  it 
merits: 

The  Limp  Young  Generation 


•Task  Poree  on  Environmental  Health  of 
National  Commlflsloa  on  Community  Health 
Service. 


The  most  recent  harsh  arithmetic  on  the 
increasing  rate  of  Juvenile  crime  and  u&e  of 
various  drugs  In  the  Washington  area  has 
been  followed  by  a  new  rash  of  hanUvirringlng, 
special  PTA  meetings,  school  board  confer- 
ences, clarion  calU  by  officials  for  parents 
to  look  after  their  children  and  for  Congress 
to  look  after  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  shape  of  the  young  generation,  (per- 
tlculariy  our  young  males)  is  in  fact,  a  pretty 
sad  story— evidenced  both  by  the  rate  of  their 
military  draft  rejection  and  the  raw  mathe- 
matics of  crime  and  cases  of  dope  problems 
in  local  schools.  The  story  is  only  com- 
pounded by  the  Liberals'  insUtence  that 
there  have  always  been  Juvenile  problems  and 
that  this  generation  Is  the  same  and  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  last— that  somehow  the  kids 
vrill  find  their  way  out  of  It.  ,    ,        „  ^.  _ 

Well  our  young  American  male  Is  not  tne 
same  simply  because  he  Is  being  raised  in  a 
vastly  changed  society.  He  is  today  a  product 
of  a  comfortable  home,  soft  school  standards 
and  a  rich  industrial  nation  In  which  mental 
exercise  has  been  replaced  by  evening  tele- 
vision, his  physical  development  by  the  prob- 
lem of  fitting  his  car  Into  the  high  school 
parking  lot— and  for  a  poor  report  card  he 
gets  a  week's  reduction  in  his  allowance. 

This  Is  not  something  which  Is  happening 
lust  out  m  LOS  Angeles  and  Chicago— It  is 
in  Bethesda,  and  Southeast  Washington  and 
Fairfax.  Virginia  at  any  local  drive-ln  or  base- 
ment beer  party. 

At  the  usual  risk  of  oversimplification .  It 
must  be  concluded,  though  we  don't  like  to 
hear  It.  that  we  are  creating  a  mentally  stag- 
nant, spoiled,  slack-jawed  young  so-called 
male  with  a  notable  lack  of  emotional  and 
physical  maturity  and  of  the  Intellectual  cu- 
riosity guts  and  ambition  to  cut  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  He  has  a  quick  doUar  phi- 
losophy and  a  will  only  to  find  security 
through  someone  else.  He  Is  the  limp  Amer- 
ican. ,    . 

The  prime  victim  of  thU  Is  the  young  lady 
of  the  same  generation.  She  must  wonder 
whatever  happened  to  the  self-sufficient,  in- 
dependent, female  dominating  young  man  of 
the  American  history  book  .  .  .  that  strong- 
Jawed,  strong-armed  determined  young  buck 
whose  sense  of  honor  equaled  his  love. 

The  drift  of  remlssiveness  regarding  these 
conditions  among  our  youth  Is  unacceptable. 
Someone  wiser  wrote  that  the  responsibility 
of  tolerance  lies  with  those  who  have  the 
wider  vision.  That  wider  vision  of  the  Impact 
of  crimes  and  drug  addiction  cannot  be  the 


APOLLO  MISSION  STATUS  REPORT 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1969 
Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  current  report  on 
the  progress  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram to  place  an  American  astronaut 
upon  the  lunar  surface  this  year. 

Hypergolic  propellant  loading  of  the 
ApoUo  9  space  vehicle  began  on  Monday 
and  will  continue  throughout  the  week 
in  preparation  for  the  coimtdown  dem- 
onstration test.  The  coimtdown  test  is 
scheduled  to  stert  next  week  with  the 
astronau+5  participating  in  the  final  day 
of  the  test. 

The  Apollo  9  astronaut  crew  is  con- 
tinuing mission  simiUation  training  at 
the  kSC  with  the  flight  controllers  par- 
ticipating at  the  MSC  Mission  Control 
Center.  Exercises  simulating  rendezvous, 
spacecraft  service  propulsion  system  and 
descent  propulsion  system  firings,  extra- 
vehicular activity  and  spacecraft  trans- 
position-docking-ejection maneuvers  are 

planned.  ,  ,  ,         ,, 

The  Apollo  10  launch  vehicle  malfunc- 
tion overall  test  was  completed  early  this 
week.  A  test  is  underway  of  the  mobue 
launcher  swing  arms  which  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  various  stages  and  modules 
of  the  assembled  space  vehicle.  Final 
preparations  are  being  made  to  move  the 
spacecraft  from  the  manned  spacecraft 
operations  building  to  the  vehicle  assem- 
bly building  for  erection  on  the  launch 
vehicle.  The  move  is  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, February  6. 

The  Apollo  11  command  and  sei-vice 
module  Is  in  the  manned  spacecraft 
operations  building  where  a  cabin  leak 
check  and  umbUical  build-up  are  in  prog- 
ress Later  this  week  the  crew  optical 
alinement  system  and  the  docking  target 
will  be  alined.  The  limar  module  is  also 
In  the  manned  spacecraft  operations 
building  where  stress  corrosion  modifica- 
tions are  underway.  The  descent  stage  is 
expected  to  be  moved  to  the  altitude 
chamber  late  this  week  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  ascent  stage  next  week. 

The  Saturn  V  second  stage  for  ApoUo 
11  is  now  aboard  the  NASA  barge  Orion 
and  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  KSC  on 
Wednesday.  February  5.  The  stage  was 
test  fired  at  the  Mississippi  test  faculty 
before  being  loaded  aboard  the  Onon. 

The  Apollo  11  launch  vehicle  first  stage 
wUl  be  shipped  by  barge  from  the  Missis- 
sippi test  complex  on  February  10,  to  ar- 
rive at  KSC  on  February  16.  The  Instru- 
ment unit— IU-6— is  due  to  leave  Hunts- 
viUe  February  20  aboard  the  Super 
Guppy  cargo  aircraft.  The  third  stage 
for  the  Apollo  11  vehicle  arrived  at  the 
Kennedy  launch  site  January  19. 
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MISS  AMERICAN  TEENAGER 


HOW.  LESTER  L  WOIFF 


BV  Tm  BOXJBB  or  RBPRBSBIfTATIW 
Friday.  Februmrv  7.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
privileged  and  proud  that  Miss  Ameri- 
can Teenager  of  1969,  Fran  Garten,  is  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Miss  Garten,  of 
Great  Neck.  N.Y..  recently  was  selected 
to  receive  this  honor  after  extensive 
competition  among  young  women  from 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  Miss  Garten's  greatest  interests 
is  the  danger  caused  by  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  she  has  devoted  a  good  part  of 
her  young  life  to  point  out  the  dangers 
of  smoking.  An  article  entitled  "Why  I 
Dont  Smoke  Cigarettes"  authored  by 
Mln  Garten  explains  rather  touchingly 
why  she  feels  so  strongly  about  the 
health  hazard  of  smoking. 

Because  of  the  relevance  her  com- 
ments have  for  young  people  like  herself 
and  tinrtffr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
L  Include  her  article  in  the  Rxcoro  at 
this  point: 

Why  I DOM^  Smoxx  CiOA>rms 
(By  Pnui  Garten) 
(Mlaa  0*rt«n.  17.  of  Great  Neck.  New  York 
•a  crowned  "MIm  Amerlcaa  Teen-Ager"  in 
tta«  0th  aiinual  "UiMm  American  Teen-Ager 
Conteat"  held  In  September.  She  U  a  senior 
at   Great   Neck   South   High   School.) 

I  am  very  grateful   for   winning  the  9tb 


annual  "Idea  American  Teen-Acer"  Oonteet 
for  It  haa  given  me  tha  opportunity  to  tell 
Americana  everywhere  my  reason  for  da- 
ddlng  not  to  start  smoking  clgarettea.  I  waa 
never  tempted  to  smoke,  not  becauaa  I  waa 
afraid  that  It  would  anger  my  parenta.  but 
because  of  something  that  happened  to  me. 
Whether  you  smoke  or  not.  let  me  tell  you 
my  story,  and  then  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions: 

I  once  thought  I  would  like  to  become  a 
nurse,  so  two  years  ago  I  worked  as  a  junior 
Nursea  Aide  at  our  local  hospital.  It  seemed 
a  good  Idea  to  see  If  I  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  some  of  the  situations  a  nurse  haa  to 
handle  In  her  work.  I  found  it  very  reward- 
ing. One  experience  during  that  period  I 
can  never  forget. 

The  first  week  I  waa  assigned  to  a  floor 
where  the  accident  victims  were.  I  met  one 
very  pleasant  lady  there.  We  talked  quite 
often,  but  she  never  said  what  waa  wrong 
with  her.  and  I  didn't  aak.  But  I  wondered 
about  It.  She  seemed  perfectly  healthy  to 
me.  Because  I  waa  aaalgned  to  many  different 
floors  in  the  hoapltal.  I  didn't  see  her  again 
unUl  the  end  of  the  summer.  One  day  my 
duty  was  on  the  fourth  floor.  I  had  been 
warned  by  my  fellow  aldea  that  thla  floor 
was  the  moat  depressing  of  all.  The  patlenta 
on  four  were  terminal  cases.  I  walked  Into 
one  of  the  rooms,  and  waa  very  surprised  to 
see  the  pleasant  lady  I  had  talked  with  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer.  How  she 
looked  really  shocked  me:  I  learned  later 
that  her  appearance  was  typical  for  a  victim 
of  lung  cancer.  .  .  . 

This  waa  my  own  experience:  I  didn't  read 
It  In  a  book  or  see  It  in  a  movie.  I'll  never 
forget  It.  and  If  ever  I  have  the  sllghteat  yen 
to  start  smoking,  remembering  that  very 
nice  person  In  such  pitiful  condition,  should 
certainly  be  enough  to  squelch  It. 


Sports,  especially  tennis,  are  another  rea- 
son I  don't  smoke.  They  are  a  big  part  of 
my  life,  and  I  know  cigarettes  would  cut  my 
wind,  and  also  slow  up  my  game.  This  u 
only  one.  not-too-serlovis  effect  of  smoking 
I've  already  told  you  the  final  effect,  the 
very  final  one. 

Science  la  one  of  the  forces  today  that  we 
young  people  are  very  aware  of,  and  scientists 
have  proved  that  cigarettes  cause  cancer 
among  other  diseases.  I  saw  an  American 
Cancer  Society  movie  at  school  that  showed 
what  smoking  does  to  different  parts  of  the 
body.  There  la  Just  no  room  to  dodge  tlie 
cold  facts  anymore. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  other  facts  In  our 
world  that  can't  be  dodged.  I've  done  some 
volunteer  work  with  the  underprivileged, 
and  also  with  handicapped  children,  so  I  do 
know  a  Uttle  about  life's  Injustices  first 
hand.  Like  many  teenagers  In  this  country. 
I'd  like  to  try  to  do  something  about  these 
things.  Winning  the  nationwide  Miss  Ameri- 
can Teen-Ager  Contest  and  traveling 
throughout  the  country  with  this  title,  will 
help  me  achieve  this  goal.  I  plan  to  become 
a  Physical  Therapist  In  college,  and  hope- 
fully, to  Join  the  Peace  Corps  after  that.  With 
all  these  things  that  I  hope  to  accomplish. 
I  don't  want  cigarette  smoking  to  ruin  my 
health,  liefore  I  get  a  chance  to  do  them. 

So.  the  next  time  someone  offers  you  a 
cigarette  and  you  want  to  feel  like  you  "be- 
long" or  think  It  will  make  you  a  "sophisti- 
cated" remember  my  story,  and  know  that 
it  la  betUr  to  deny  youraelf  that  single 
moment  of  so-called  glory,  than  to  deny 
yourself  with  good  health  and  LIFE  Itself. 
I  have  a  collection  of  buttons  with  sayings 
that  kid  the  smoking  habit.  My  friends  and 
I  have  a  great  time  wearing  them.  People's 
reactions  are  amazing. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DJ>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  give  thee  taisdom  and  under- 
standing, that  thou  mayest  keep  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  thy  God— I  Chronicles  22: 
12. 

O  Lord  of  love  and  God  of  all  goodness. 
In  this  sacred  moment  we  bow  at  the 
altar  of  prayer  thanking  Thee  for  the 
recess  we  have  had  and  praying  for  Thy 
guidance  aa  we  face  the  days  that  lie 
ahead. 

With  the  wings  of  Thy  wisdom  and 
the  strength  of  Thy  spirit  may  we  accept 
the  heavy  responsibilities  placed  upon 
us  In  this  high  hour  of  our  national  life. 
During  these  turbulent  times  filled  with 
the  bitter  tones  of  angry  hatred,  help 
us  to  hear  Thy  still,  small  voice  speaking 
the  words  of  justice  and  freedom  and 
peace:  s 

Be  Thou  our  wisdom,  O  Thou  our  true 

word; 
We  ever  with  Thee,  and  Thou  with  us. 

Lord: 
Thou  our  Great  Father,  we  Thy  true 

sons: 
Thou  In  us  dwelling,  and  we  with  Thee 

one. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RECORDS  COUNCIL 

The  aPELAKKR.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
section  2701.  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Records  Council  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Staccxrs  and  Mr.  Lujan. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL     ADVISORY     COMMIS- 
SION ON  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of   section    110(a),   Public  Law 
90-448,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Low-Income     Housing     the     following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  BAKac-rr,  Mr.  DiL  Clawson, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 


Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
JOINT   COMMITTEE    ON    NAVAJO- 
HOPI  INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(a),  Public  Law  474. 
81st   Congress,    the   Chair    appoints   as 
members    of    the    Joint    Committee   on 
Navajo-Hopl  Indian  Administration  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Halit.  Mr.  Udall.  and  Mr. 
Stugcr  of  Arizona. 


The  Journal  oi  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. February  7.  1969.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


NAME  LATIN-AMERICAN  CHIEF 
(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  now 
approximately  a  month  since  Inaugura- 
tion Day  and  no  one  has  yet  been  named 
to  the  vitally  important  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

While  appreciating  the  multitude  of 
problems  which  face  President  Nixon  and 
wishing  In  no  way  to  add  to  his  difHcul- 
tles.  nevertheless  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  someone  should  be  named  to  this 
position  immediately. 

Not  only  are  we  Involved  In  the  in- 
creasingly disturbing  hijacking  problem 
with  Cuba  and  the  rising  tide  of  expro- 
priation and  anti-Americanism  in  Peru, 
but  we  must  follow  closely  the  approach- 
ing election  in  Chile  and  support  Bolivia's 
attempts  to  Improve  her  internal  security 
and  general  stability.  Added  to  this  are 
the  Increasing  concern  about  the  status 
of  economic  development  in  the  Latin 
countries  and  the  need  for  a  review  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program.  Fi- 
nally and  most  urgently  we  have  recently 
been  confronted  with  the  Peruvian  sei- 
zure of  American  fishing  boats  and  the 
actual  firing  of  shots  at  UJS.  ships. 

With  all  these  problems  facing  us  and 
other  potential  ones  In  the  ofBng,  surely 
an  experienced,  knowledgeable  and  able 
person  Is  needed  at  the  head  of  this  sub- 
division of  the  State  Department. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  nomination 
will  be  made  without  further  delay. 


Febrmry  17,  1969 
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THE    51ST    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  UKRAINE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
month  we  celebrated  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  do  not  enjoy  independence  or 
freedom  in  fact,  and  that,  as  they  have 
been  for  decades,  they  are  captives  of 
Russian  tyranny. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  denounce  the  illegal  and  im- 
moral control  of  the  Ukrainian  home- 
land by  the  Russians,  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  issue  of  Ukrainian 
independence  before  the  world  commu- 
nity, a  ray  of  hope  exists. 

The  hearts  and  prayers  of  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  are  with  the 
brave  Ukrainians  and  the  other  nations 
enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let 
us  never  forget  their  plight. 


PERU  AND  ECUADOR  CONTINUE 
GUNBOAT  DIPLOMACY  AGAINST 
AMERICA 


LET'S  CUT  OFF  PERUVIAN  FISHERY 
IMPORTS 


(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  29,  I  Introduced  H.R.  5277. 
which,  if  enacted,  would  instruct  the 
President  to  impose  a  ban  on  fishery  Im- 
ports from  coimtries  interfering  with  our 
fishermen  outside  the  12-mile  limit. 

I  introduced  the  bill  in  response  to  an 
unprovoked  macliinegtm  attack  by  an 
Ecuadorean  warship  against  a  U.S.  tuna- 
boat.  After  last  Friday's  foray  by  Peru, 
the  legislation  seems  more  pertinent 
thftn  ever. 

Under  terms  of  the  HIckenlooper 
amendment.  Peru  is  facing  total  loss  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  as  punishment 
for  the  seizure  of  oilfields  and  other 
property  of  the  International  Petroleum 
Co..  a  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
sidiary. Our  new  law  providing  for  the 
withholding  of  aid  from  countries  that 
shakedown  our  fishermen  thus  might 
well  be  preempted— if  there  is  no  aid 
to  withhold. 

I  believe  H.R.  5277  might  provide  a 
satisfactory  alternative,  especially  in 
view  of  the  volume  of  Peruvian  fishery 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Last  year  alone,  we  bought  $58.8  mil- 
lion worth  of  Peruvian  fishmesd.  used 
primarily  as  fertUizer.  and  $3.6  mUUon 
in  edible  fish  products. 

Our  fishmeal  imports  from  Peru  have 
been  increasing  at  a  rate  that  is  most 
profitable  to  Peru,  which  has  demon- 
strated such  scant  regard  for  our  own 
fishing  industry.  Our  fishmeal  purchases 
rose  from  $35.8  million  In  1966  to  $46.9 
million  in  1967  to  the  record  $58.8  million 
of  last  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  H.R. 
5277  would  be  more  widely  applicable 
than  the  cutoff  provisions  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act.  since  it  would  cover 
all  cases  of  illegal  harassment,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  fishermen  involved 
had  suffered  an  actual  financial  loss. 


(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute-) ,     X    -r^ 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day when  the  House  was  in  recess,  a 
Peruvian  gunboat,  without  provocation 
and  in  international  waters,  illegally 
seized  one  American  fishing  boat  and 
fired  45  rounds  on  another  U.S.  fishing 
vessel  causing  considerable  damage.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  these  vessels  were 
fishing  more  than  20  miles  off  the  Peru- 
vian coast,  well  beyond  the  interna- 
tionally   accepted    fishing    zone    of    12 

miles.  ,  ^. 

Immediately  upon  learning  of  these 
incidents  I  dispatched  wires  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  WilUam  Rogers  and  to 
President  Nixon  requesting  U.S.  naval 
protection  for  these  Americans,  and  I 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  personally  investigating  these 
incidents  and  that  Secretary  Rogers  took 
such  swift  action  in  calling  in  the  Peru- 
vian Ambassador  to  discuss  the  matter. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  these  mil- 
itant attacks  unon  Americans  last  Fri- 
day, another  country,  after  giving  per- 
mission to  the  American  boat  San  Juan 
to  enter  port  to  have  the  damage  by 
Peru  assessed,  unlawfully  confiscated  the 
ship's  record  and  log  book  of  the  San 
Juan  and  said  she  was  free  to  leave  port. 
Instead  of  safe  passage,  her  records  were 
stolen  and  her  captain,  already  the  ob- 
ject of  armed  attack,  was  fired  on  by  two 
shots  as  he  escaped  this  unlawful  de- 
tention by  Ecuador. 

These  incidents,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
created  shock  to  many  Americans 
through  the  publicity  over  this  weekend. 
Members  of  the  House,  are  well  aware  of 
these  provocative  attacks  that  have  been 
occurring  over  the  past  15  years. 

It  is  all  the  more  important  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  interested  parties 
sit  down  at  a  conference  table  and  dis- 
cuss fisheries  of  the  eastern  Pacific,  and 
I  urge  the  swift  meeting  of  all  sides  to 
hopefully  bring  about  such  an  agreement 
and  under  international  law. 


by  Senator  Dirksen  and  would  restore  to 
the  people  of  our  Nation  a  reUgious  lib- 
erty surely  intended  by  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  but  now  denied  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  . 

With  other  Members.  I  have  received 
many  letters  protesting  that  in  the  guise 
of  protecting  religious  liberty,  our  Su- 
preme Court  actually  denies  that  which 
it  claims  to  protect. 

My  constituents  are  concerned  es- 
pecially that  this  decision  denies  the 
right  of  prayer  in  public  schools,  in  the 
face  of  evidence  on  every  hand  that 
youth  needs  more,  not  less,  religious  ex- 
perience. On  my  questionnaire,  they  have 
voted  9  to  1  for  the  action  which  my 
resolution  proposes. 

Many  of  my  correspondents  note  the 
travesty  of  a  nation  claiming  that  "In 
God  We  Trust."  and  installing  its  high- 
est officials  with  an  oath  ending  "So  help 
me  God."  yet  at  the  same  time  denying 
the  right  of  prayer  to  that  same  God 
in  our  schools. 

Now  we  hear  the  threat  that  instiga- 
tors of  the  present  ban  on  prayer  would 
seek  to  extend  that  prohibition  even  to 
such  readings  of  the  Scripture  as  .were 
heard  so  impressively  on  Christmas  eve 
from  Apollo  8  as  it  circled  the  moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  will  give 
the  people  opportunity  to  proclaim  for 
all  the  world  to  know  that.  Court  de- 
cision notwithstanding,  this  is  still  "a 
Nation  under  God." 


ANNOUNCEMENT    CONCERNING 
SPECIAL    ORDER    TODAY 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  a  30-minute  special  order  for  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
Commander  Bucher  case.  I  invite  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  might  like  to  enter 
into  a  dialog  to  stay  for  that  purpose. 


A  NATION  UNDER  GOD 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  return  to  our  citizens  the 
right  of  prayer  in  public  buildings.  This 
amendment  is  identical  to  one  offered 


ORDER  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  some  interest  to  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  about 
a  speech  by  the  Vice  President  about 
order  on  college  campuses. 

I  might  just  observe,  it  was  fine  to 
make  those  speeches  about  law  and  order 
last  fall  when  they  were  out,  but  now 
that  they  are  in  I  would  think  fewer 
speeches  and  more  action  would  be  in 
order.  ^^^^^^^^_^ 

READING    OF    GEORGE    WASHING- 
TON'S FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1969.  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  may  be  read  by  a  Member 
to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'Jhe  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today,  the  Chair 
designates  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler)  to  read  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  immediately  follow- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Journal  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1969. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


S35« 
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PROTECTION  OF  DIBABIIJTT  EVAI^ 
UATKMC  Of  KTVECT  POR  20  OR 
MORS  YKAR8 

The  CJwk  called  the  MH  (HJl.  4«M) 
to  amend  section  110  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Insure  preservation  of 
all  disability  compensation  evaluations 
in  effect  for  20  or  more  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

I  have  had  a  copy  of  the  report  and  of 
the  bill,  and  I  have  been  supplied  the  In- 
formation sheet  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  do  have  one  question.  Is  there  not 
some  substantive  change,  and  will  there 
not  be  some  additional  cost.  If  we  make 
applicable  under  unanimous  consent  the 
wont  "evahiatlon"  In  lieu  of  the  word 
"percentage"  for  those  who  have  imder  a 
30- percent  recognized  disability? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  would 
be  80«dnor  that  maybe  In  the  entire  27 
nrflMoir -veteran  population  there  might 
be  1.000  eases  that  would  be  Involved  to 
a  Httle  degree. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation  and  also 
compliment  him  on  the  statement  by  the 
department  downtown  and  the  statonent 
of  the  committee,  that  the  cost  will  be 
minimal  while  Justifying  this  as  being 
in  equity  for  those  particular  few  to 
whom  it  doea  appJy.  Is  that  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  that  we  are  trying 
to  correct  in  the  interests  of  equity  and 
Justice? 

a«r.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly so;  and  to  be  consistent  In  our 
legislation  this  little,  minor  change  needs 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  thank  him  for  his 
response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  83d  Congress  Public  Law  311  was  en- 
acted which  provided  that  a  rating  of 
total  disability  or  permanent  total  dis- 
ability which  had  been  made  for  pension, 
insxirance  or  compensation  purposes  and 
which  had  been  in  force  for  20  or  more 
years  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  not 
thereafter  be  reduced  except  upon  a 
showing  of  fraud. 

In  the  88th  Congress  Public  Law  445 
was  enacted  which  prevented  the  reduc- 
tion of  any  disability  rating  10  percent 
through  90  percent  which  had  been  in 
effect  for  20  or  more  years. 

In  addition  to  these  disability  piercen- 
tage  ratings,  veterans'  laws  provide 
higher  statutory  rates  of  compensation 
payable  for  certain  serious  service-con- 
nected disabilities  or  combinations  of  dis- 
abilities, and  a  special  rate  is  provided 
for  certain  specified  losses  or  losses  for 
use  that  is  payable  in  addition  to  the 
basic  rates  ol  disability  compensation.  As 
an  example  of  this  latter  rate,  the  loss  of 
an  arm  as  the  result  of  wartime  service 
might  be  rated  at  70  percent  which  today 
woald  resalt  in  oioathly  compensation  of 
$174  for  a.  vctcnui  akoe.  In  addition  be 
would  receive  the  $47  statutory  award. 


Vttag  the  ame  example.  If  the  award  had 
been  Bade  for  the  Wmb  of  use.  the  VA 
upon  a  finding  that  the  arm  was  usable. 
could  eliminate  the  statutory  award.  This 
Is  possible  because  Public  Law  88-445. 
which  used  the  term  "percentage."  did 
not  protect  the  mentioned  statutory 
award.  This  bill  would  bar  reductions  of 
any  statutory  award  that  has  been  in 
effect  for  20  years  or  more. 

The  cost  will  be  mialmal,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  1.000  cases. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  4622. 
This  bill  will  correct  an  Inequity  In  the 
law  relating  to  the  payment  of  service- 
connected  disability  compensation. 

As  the  result  of  legislation  previously 
enacted  into  law.  a  protection  against  re- 
duction in  any  disability  rating  that  has 
been  in  effect  for  20  or  more  years  has 
been  extended  to  those  veterans  with 
service-cannected  disabilities  rated  at  10 
through  100  percent.  A  large  group  of 
sick  veterans  who  are  so  seriously  dis- 
abled that  theU  dlsaUllUcs  do  not  fit  into 
the  10  through  lOO  percent  category  re- 
ceive a  special  monthly  compoisatlon 
fixed  by  law.  In  this  group  are  bUnded 
veterans  and  those  who  have  sustained 
the  multiple  loss  of  use  of  their  extremi- 
ties. 

This  gioup  ol  scrtoualy  disabled  veter- 
ans are  not  protected  against  reduction 
in  rating  after  20  years  because  there  is 
no  percentage  rating  assigned  to  their 
dlsabtlltles.  H.R.  **32  wouM  correct  this 
inequity  by  extending  their  protection  to 
any  service-connected  disability  evalua- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  this  protection  has  al- 
ready been  extended  to  a  vast  majority 
of  the  service-connected  disabled  group^ 
equity  requires  that  a  similar  protection 
be  afforded  the  most  seriously  disabled 
group.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  bill 
be  passed. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  4432 — a  bin 
that  would  eliminate  a  major  inequity  in 
the  law  protecting  veterans'  disability 
payments. 

Tlie  law,  enacted  in  the  88th  Congress, 
prohibits  reductirais  in  a  veteran's  dis- 
ability rating  if  the  rating  has  l>een  in 
effect  for  20  years  or  more.  But  the  law's 
provisions  deal  only  with  disability  per- 
centages and  say  nothing  about  statu- 
tory ratings — the  ratings  authorizing 
monthly  cash  awards  to  veterans  aflticted 
with  certain  major  disabilities  or  ana- 
tomical losses.  A  veteran  who  lost  an  arm 
in  wartime  service,  for  example,  now  Is 
protected  against  reductions  in  his  70 
percent  disability  rating  but  not  against 
the  statutory  rating  granting  him  a  $47 
monthly  award. 

It  seems  only  Just,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
tend the  law's  provisions  to  protect  long- 
standing statutory  ratings  as  well  as  con- 
ventional disability  ratings.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  points  out: 

The  existing  situation  Is  discriminatory  In 
ttiat  the  more  seriously  disabled  veterans  are 
not  afforded  ttae  protection  extended  to  ttMJse 
with  less  serious  conditions. 

I  urge  swift  passage  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  obJectl<»i  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Itiere  betog  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive August  19.  1964.  section  110  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  ametided  by  striking 
out  "percentage"  esck  time  It  occurs  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "evaluation". 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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THE  CONCURRENT  JURISDICnON 
(UNITED  STATES  AND  STATE  OP 
MONTANA)  AT  PORT  HARRISON. 
MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3689) 
to  cede  to  the  State  of  Montana  ccncur- 
rent  Jurisdiction  with  the  United  Skates 
over  the  real  property  comprising  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Center.  Fort 
Harrison.  Mont. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  simply  have  one  ques- 
tion for  inlormaticHi.  Would  it  not  be 
worthwhile  to  consider  general  legisla- 
tion to  give  concurrent  Jurisdiction  in  all 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  where  we  have 
veterans  facilities  instead  of  doing  it 
piecemeal  for  the  purpose  so  well  set  out 
in  the  committee  report  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  think 
that  is  probably  what  should  have  been 
done,  but  because  of  this  being  a  specific 
request  from  the  State  of  Montana  and 
the  local  authorities  being  reluctant  to 
come  in.  we  did  go  ahead  and  report  this 
bill  out.  If  we  do  provide  general  legis- 
lation in  this  field,  it  will  not  affect  this 
bill  at  alL 

Mr.  WATJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  not  cor- 
rect that  we  have  done  this  before  for 
other  States  or  municipal  areas,  giving 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  along  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  a  few  spe- 
cific facilities? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  In  certain  areas 
we  have. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  would  cede  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration 
Center,  Port  Harrison.  Mont.  The  cession 
would  be  effective  upon  acceptance  by 
that  State. 

Exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction  has  cre- 
ated difficulty  in  obtaining  certain  serv- 
ices adjunct  to  operation  of  the  center. 
Local  authorities  have  furnished  various 
services  even  though  there  has  been 
doubt  expressed  as  to  the  legality  of  ac- 
tions taken.  For  example,  on  one  occasion 
it  was  necessary  for  a  local  deputy  sheriff 
to  come  to  the  center  to  disarm  a  former 
patient  who  had  returned  to  the  center 
armed,  threatening  several  employees. 
On  another  occasion  a  patient  In  the 


center  apparently  «>«n=^^,^  t.«  |« 
and  it  became  necessary  to  hold  an  in- 
vest. The  local  authority  held  the  In- 
auest  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  ajthou^ 
expressing  doubt  as  to  !*»  ^^J^o^Jy^.^^ 
biU  would  remove  the  doubt  by  providing 
concurrent  jurisdiction  and  authority  in 
such  cases.  ^  ■    j 

The  director  of  the  center  has  advised 
that  the  matter  has  been  discussed  at  the 
local  level  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  US.  attorney,  ttie 
county  attorney,  county  sheriff,  ana 
Judges  of  the  State  court.  All  recommend 
concurrent  jurisdiction. 

Exclusive   jurisdiction  over  the  Fort 
William  Harrison  military  reservation 
vested  in  the  United  States  under  the 
Montana  General  Act  of  Cession  of  ^b- 
ruary  14,  1891.  Beginning  April  29,  1922. 
the  hospital  on  the  reservation  was  op- 
erated by  the  then  Veterans'  Bureau  and 
later  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  On 
November  14,  1946,  the  then  Secretary  of 
War  formally  transferred  approxunateiy 
180  acres  of  the  reservation  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  22,  1944— Pub- 
lic Law  346.  78th  Congress— as  amended. 
The   Veterans'    Administration   Center, 
which  is  composed  of  a  regional  ofBce 
and  a  general  medical  and  surgical  hos- 
pital, is  located  on  such  acreage. 

There  would  be  no  cost  insofar  as  Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  involved  by  the 
approval  of  this  proposal. 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  3689.  This  bill 
would  cede  to  the  State  of  Montana  con- 
current Jurisdiction  with  the  United 
SUtes  over  the  real  property  comprismg 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Center  at 
Fort  Harrison.  Mont. 

The    exclusive    Federal    jiuisdictlon 
which  presently  exists  has  created  cer- 
tain difficulty  in  obtaining  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  legal  services  at  this 
Center.  Although  local  authorities  have 
provided    law   enforcement    and   other 
legal  services  when  needed,  there  has 
been  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  legality 
of  actions  that  have  been  taken.  Since 
there  is  only  one  resident  FBI  agent  in 
Helena,  for  miles  distant,  and  the  near- 
est U.S.  marshal  headquarters  is  about 
70  miles  distant  in  Butte,  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  contemplated  in  this  bill  is 
necessary.  Certainly,  the  enactinent  of 
this  proposal  would  facilitate  the  order- 
ly operation  ol  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Center. 
I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.3689 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
U  hereby  ceded  to  the  eute  of  Montana  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  United  States 
over  the  real  property  comprising  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center,  Port  Harrison, 
Montana. 

Ssc.  3.  This  cession  of  jurisdiction  stiall 
take  effect  upon  acceptance  by  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tlie  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN  TITLE 
38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  684)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  make  certain  technical  cor- 
rections therein,  and  for  other  pm^oses^ 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection  to  these  technical  corrections,  but 
I  have  one  question.  Referring  either  to 
page    2    under    the    section-by-section 
Analysis  on  section  1  of  this  bUl  or  to 
page  10  under  the  Ramseyer  reprint  on 
the  subject,  "Approval  of  Educational 
Institutions,"  will  It  not  be  a  substantive 
change  and  a  considerable  additional  cost 
if  we  allow  these  students  to  proceed  not 
only  through  their  21st  birUiday  but  their 
23d  year  while  attending  college? 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentieman  that  this  Is  nierely  a  cor- 
rection of  the  law  which  we  have  already 
passed.  It  Is  just  a  correction  in  the 
code,  title  38.  ,  ^  .    ^^.^^ 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  to  under- 
stand from  the  gentieman,  then,  that 
the  law  as  encoded  now  enables  them  to 

go  through  the  23d  year?  

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  That  is  correct. 
Mr"  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentieman   for  his   clarification   and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  measure  amends  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certam  te«i- 
nlcal  corrections  and  correct  typographi- 
cal errors  which  have  occurred  in  the 
various  amendments  of  tlUe  38  since  the 
veterans'  laws  were  codified  in  19&8. 
There  are  no  substantive  changes  con- 
tained In  this  proposal;  only  technical 

corrections.  „„„,e. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  foUows. 


.«rUon  213;  subsection  (b)  «»«l«*f 'f  •J^*! 
ence  to  section  233  from  the  table  of  Bectlons 
at  the  begUmmg  of  chapter  3;  and  subsection 
(c)  mserts  the  language  on  the  employment 
of  the  services  of  translators  Into  section  313. 
smcnotf  3 
This  section  amends  section  351  of  "*!«?■ 
to  Insert  the  specific  effective  date  of  the 
authority  given  the  Veterans'  Administration 
bv  Public  Law  87-825  to  offset  awards  granted 
under  section  351   against  anyjudgmente. 
compromises,  or  settiements  awarded  Individ- 
uals as  the  result  of  litigation,  brought  by 
them  pursuant   to  title   28    (Judiciary   and 
Judicial  Procedure),   based  upon  the  same 
incident. 

SECTION    4 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  401(1)  of 
title  38  to  change  the  references  to  title  37 
(Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices) to  make  them  conform  with  the  present 
sections  of  recodified  title  37         ^,,,.,,». 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  4lMd)|J) 
of  title  38  to  change  the  reference  to  title 
45  (Railroads)  from  section  228c-l(l)  to  sec- 
tlon  228c-l(h)  based  upon  the  redeslgnatlon 
of  that  section  by  Public  Law  89-700. 


SECTION     6 

This  section  amends  section  560(a)  of  title 
38  to  change  the  reference  therein  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasuiy  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  This  revision  re- 
flects the  change  In  Jurisdiction  over  the 
coast  Guard  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Department  of  Tr^'f  P"^*^*' 
tlon  as  provided  for  In  Public  Law  89-670. 

SECTION    6 

subsection  (a)  amends  section  625  of  title 
38  to  substitute  the  title  "magistrate  for 
•commissioner."  This  change  "Aects  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  U.S.  commissioner 
and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  U^S.  magis- 
trate as  provided  in  Public  Law  90-578. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  631  of  title 
38  to  delete  obsolete  references  to  the  total 
of  grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
in  calendar  years  1958  and  1959  for  medical 
care  for  Philippine  veterans.  „,„,v,,    „, 

subsection  (c)  amends  section  632(b)  of 
title  38  to  insert  the  effective  date  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966.  which  Is  applicable  to  the  modi- 
fication of  certain  agreements  on  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  Philippine  veterans. 


SECriON-BY-SECTION     ANAI-TSIS    OF    TH«    BllX 
SECTION    1 

SubsecUon  (a)  amends  section  101(23)  (A) 
of  tlUe  38  to  change  the  reference  t^reto  to 
title  37  (Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services)  from  section  301  J^joe. 
ThU  change  Is  necessitated  by  the  recodlflca- 
Sln  of  mie  37.  contained  in  Public  Law 
87-649.  and  cites  the  applicable  section  of 
the  recodification.  ,„~s  ,t\\ 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  101(25)  (D) 
of  title  38  to  change  the  reference  from 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Swretary  of 
?^portation.  Public  Law  89-^70  trans- 
ferred jurisdiction  over  the  Coast  Guard 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Transportetlon  and  this 
change  reflects  the  jurisdictional  transfer 
authorized  by  that  law.  ,^,  x   «f 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  104(a)  of 
ttUe  38  to  incorporate  the  present  maximum 
age  limit  of  23  years  on  the  granting  of 
educational  benefits  to  certain  children  as 
authorized  by  PubUc  Law  89-311. 

SECTION    2 

This  section  transfers  the  authority 
presently  granted  the  Administrator  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  translators  from  section 
232  of  tltie  38  to  section  213.  a  section  whl^ 
prewsntiy  authorizes  the  Adminlsta-ator  to 
contract  for  various  other  servlc^.  Subsec- 
tion  (a)  repeals  the  old  section  232.  with  the 
net  effect  beU»g  to  delete  obsolete  reference. 
to  tltie  5  and  moorporate  the  authority  m 


SECTION    7 

ThU  section  amends  section  904  of  title 
38  to  delete  language  referring  to  time  lunl- 
tatlons  on  ti^e  filing  of  <=«t*\^/i»^„/.3 
burial  benefits  enacted  In  Pubic  La»  S^T^- 
These  limitations  have  now  expired  and  the 
language  has  become  obsolete. 

SECTION    8 

ThU  section  amends  section  1503(a)  of 
titie  38  to  delete  the  obsolete  reference  to  the 
9-y^  period  August  20,  1954.  to  Aup«t  20. 
1963.  orellglblllty  for  vocational  rehablllta- 
tlon. 

SECTION    9 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  l^Ol/^/^) 
of  titie  38  to  reflect  the  current  age  limlta- 
tton  of  23  years  contained  In  Public  Law  89- 
311  whlcb  is  applicable  to  the  granting  of 
educltlonal  benefits  to  children  other  than 
those  receiving  benefits  under  the  War 
Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educational  AssUt- 
ance  Act.  as  amended.  ,„,,,^m,\ 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1711(b)  (1) 
Of  tmr38  to  correct  the  Code  "  erence  ci**- 
tlon  contained  thereto  from  section  1701(a) 
(10)  to  section  1701  (a)  (8).  ,„«/»«♦ 

RuhMCtion  (c)  amends  section  1766(c)  of 

tm'KlSsi^  the  "P-r.^rin'thtt"^ 
the  savings  provUlons  contatoed  In  that  sec- 
tion. 

SECTION    10 

ThU  section  amends  section  3303(d)  (2)  of 
title  38  to  reflect  the  new  mtol^J^^P^,^'' 
rate  provided  to  PubUc  Law  90-275  and  elUnl- 
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ii*t«  reference  to  any  specific  dollar  amount 
in  Tlew  of  any  further  r»te  cbangea  wtalcli 
may  be  made  In  the  future. 

Bccnotf  11 

Thla  section  amende  section  3301(1)  of 
title  38  to  merely  eliminate  a  grammatical 
error  contained  In  preaent  law. 

SSCnON    12 

Subeectlon  (a)  amends  section  3401  of  title 
38  to  Incorporate  ttae  exception  contained  In 
section  500  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(originally  enacted  aa  Public  Law  80-333). 
allowing  certain  persona  to  act  on  behalf  of 
claimants. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  3403 (c)  of 
title  38  to  redesignate  the  references  to  title 
18  (Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedures)  to  have 
them  correspond  to  the  redesignated  sections 
provided  for  In  Public  Law  87-849.  This  sub- 
section also  reflects  the  Incorporation  of 
former  section  99  of  title  6  {Government 
Organization  and  Employees)  Into  title  18  as 
provided  by  the  recodification  of  title  5  set 
forth  In  Public  Law  89-564. 

sscnoN  13 
Subsection  (a)  amends  section  3603(d)  of 
title  38  to  merely  Insert  the  effective  date  of 
Public  Law  86-223  which  limited  the  Imposi- 
tion ofeartaln  forfeitures  for  fraud. 
-  Subaeotlon  (b)  amends  section  3406(c)  of 
title  38  to  Insert  the  specific  effective  date  of 
Public  Law  86-333  In  lieu  of  present  language 
which  merely  cites  "the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection." 

sEcnoif  14 

The  first  sentence  of  this  section  reserves 
to  the  Oovernment  the  right  to  continue  to 
claim  any  Indebtedness  which  may  be  owed 
to  the  Government  on  the  date  of  enactment 
ot  this  bill  under  any  of  the  laws  repealed  by 
this  section.  * 

Subsection  (a)  repeals  subsection  (a)  of 
section  13  of  Public  Law  85-867  which  con- 
t.»ins  obsolete  savings  clauses  on  time  limita- 
tions for  the  training  of  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans. 

Subsection  (b)  repeals  section  2  of  Public 
Law  86-336  which  contains  an  obsolete  sav- 
ings clause  which  granted  a  ftill  6  years  of 
educational  training  to  certain  children  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  section  5  of  Public 
Law  86-785  which  contains  an  obsolete  sav- 
ings clause  which  granted  a  full  5  years  of 
educational  training  to  certain  children  of 
veterans  dying  of  disabilities  Incurred  subse- 
quent to  the  Korean  conflict. 

Subeectlon  (d)  repeals  section  2  of  Public 
Law  87-377  which  contains  an  obsolete  sav- 
ings clause  which  granted  5  full  years  of 
educational  training  to  certain  children  In 
the  Philippines. 

sccnoN  IS 
This  section  amends  section  1789  of  title 
38  to  correct  a  printing  error  which  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
368) .  The  word  "additional"  contained  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  that  act  Is  corrected  to  read  "edu- 
cational." 

SXCTIOM    IS 

This  section  amends  section  101 13>  of  title 
38  to  insert  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
87-674  which  authorized  the  restoration  of- 
certain  widows  to  the  rolls. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  riw  In  support  of  H.R.  684. 
This  bill  will  make  certain  technical 
changes  in  title  36  United  States  Code. 
The  bill  contains  no  substantive  changes 
in  the  law.  It  will  eliminate  obsolete  pro- 
visions contained  in  title  38.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  technical  conformance  of  title  38 
with  other  laws  which  have  recently  been 
enacted.  It  will  correct  minor  errors 
which  have  been  discovered  and  will  re- 


peal certain  oboolete  savings  provisions 
which  are  no  longer  applicable. 

The  committee  has  carefully  avoided 
making  substantive  changes  in  law  in 
the  bill  before  the  House.  As  originally 
introduced,  the  bill  contained  one  pro- 
vision that  could  have  been  construed  as 
making  a  relatively  minor  substantive 
change  in  law.  To  avoid  any  such  impli- 
cation, a  committee  amendment  has  de- 
leted this  provision  from  the  bill.  I  uige 
that  the  bill  be  pMissed. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  684 
A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the  United  SUtea 

Code  in  order  to  make  certain  technical 

corrections    therein,    and    for   other    pur- 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
1  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
aa  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  in  section  101  (23)  (A)  "sec- 
tion 301  of  title  37"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  306  of  title  37"; 

(b)  by  deleting  In  secUon  101(35)  (D)  "the 
Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Transportation";  and 

(c)  by  deleting  In  section  104(a)  "twenty- 
one"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty- 
three". 

Sbc.  2.  Chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  in  subchapter  III  section 
232  in  its  entirety: 

(b)  by  deleting  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  the  following: 
"332.  Employment  of  translators."; 

and 

(c)  by  Inserting  in  section  313  Immediately 
after  the  word  'persons"  the  following  "(in- 
cluding contracts  for  services  of  translators 
without  regard  to  any  other  law) ". 

Sbc.  3.  SecUon  351  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "hereafter" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ",  on  or  after  December  1, 
1962,". 

Sac.  4.  Chapter  13  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  401(1)  la  amended  by  deleting 
"sections  333(a).  333(e).  or  308  of  UUe  37" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  201, 
202,  203,  204,  205.  or  207  of  tlUe  37";  and 

(b)  Section  411(d)(3)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "section  238c-l(l)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  338c-l(h)". 

Sec.  5.  Section  560(a)  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "the 
Treasury"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•Transportation", 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  17  of  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  635  the  word  "commissioner,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "magis- 
trate"; 

(b)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 631:  and 

(c)  by  deleting  In  the  flrst  sentence  of 
section  633(b)  the  words  "the  effective  date 
of  thla  amendment"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1966". 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  23  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 903(b); 

(b)  by  deleting  In  section  904  the  words 
"whichever  last  occurs. ';  and 

(c)  by  deleting  In  section  904  the  words  "or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence". 

Sec.  8  Section  1503(a)  of  Utle  38,  United 
State*  Code,  is  amended  by  deleUng  imme- 
diately after  "untU"  the  following:   "—(1) 


August  20,  1963,  If  such  person  was  dis- 
charged or  released  before  August  20,  1954,  or 
(2)". 

Sac.  9.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  in  secUon  1701(a)(2) 
"twenty-one"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•twenty- three": 

(b)  by  deleUng  In  section  1711(b)(1) 
"section  1701(a)  (10)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1701(a)(8)":  and 

(c)  by  amending  section  1766(c)  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
an  eligible  person  solely  by  virtue  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon,  and  who  is  above 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  bMow  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years  on  Septeml>er  30,  1966. 
the  period  referred  to  in  section  1713  of  this 
UUe  shall  not  end  until  the  expiration  of 
the  flve-year  period  which  begins  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1966." 

Sac.  10.  SecUon  3203(d)(2)  of  UUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
in  the  second  sentence  "630  per  month  which 
would  be  payable  to  the  veteran  while  being 
furnished  such  care  If  pension  were  payable 
to  him  tmder  section  521(c)  of  this  Utle"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  pay- 
able to  the  veteran  while  being  furnished 
such  care  which  would  be  payable  to  hUn  If 
pension  were  payable  under  secUon  521(c) 
of  this  title". 

Sec.  11.  SecUon  3301  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  in  para- 
graph (1)  thereof  the  period  and  the  word 
"And"  immediately  following  the  word 
"claimant"  the  second  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and". 

Sec.  12.  Chapter  59  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  the  flrst  word  in  section 
3401  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  by  Public  Law  89-332,  no";  and 

(b)  by  deleting  in  section  3402(c)  "section 
281  or  283  of  tlUe  18.  or  a  violation  of  section 
99  of  tiUe  5"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "sections  203,  206,  206.  or  207  of 
tlUe  18''. 

Sec.  13.  Chapter  61  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  by  deleting  in  section  3503(d)  at  each 
place  it  appears  the  word  "the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection"  and  Inserting  lu 
lieu  thereof  '•September  1, 1959";  and 

(b)  by  deleting  in  secUon  3504(c)  the 
words  "the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 1. 1969". 

Sac.  14.  Except  as  to  any  liabilities  which 
may  be  due  the  Government  as  the  result  of 
any  beneflta  granted  thereunder,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  are  repealed  effective 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  12  of  the  Act 
enUtled  "An  Act  to  consolidate  into  one  Act 
all  of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  3,  1968   (73  Stat.  1364). 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  1701  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  same  educaUonal 
beneflta  for  children  of  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  who  died  of  a  service-connected 
disability  as  are  provided  for  children  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 
the  Korean  conflict",  approved  September  8, 
1959  (73  Stat.  471). 

(c)  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  education  and  training  for  the  chil- 
dren of  veterans  dying  of  a  disability  in- 
curred aftar  January  31,  1956,  and  before  the 
end  of  compulsory  military  service  and  di- 
rectly caused  by  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
Septe.mber  14. 1960  (74  Stat.  1024). 

(d)  Section  2  of  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act 
to  provide  outpatient  medical  and  dental 
treatment  for  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  on 
the  same  basis  as  such  treatment  Is  furnished 
to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
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»nd  to  extend  the  time  within  which  certain 
children  eligible  for  beneflta  under  the  War 
St>han»  Bducattonal  Assistance  Act  of  1966 
may  completa  their  education",  approved 
October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  806) . 

SEC  18  Section  3  of  the  Veterans  Bead- 
lustment  Beneflta  Act  of  1966.  approved 
March  3.  1966,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
Wd  "additional"  in  "secUon  1789"  and  In- 
Tertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "edu- 
cational". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

one  page  3,  strike  out  Unes  18  and  19. 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  out  "(b) "  and  in- 
sert "(a)".  .        . 

on  page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "(c)     and 

'°On  page  5,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  out 
"Except  as  provided  by  Public  Law  89-332, 
no"  and  Insert  "Except  as  provided  by  section 
500  of  Utle  5,  no". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  "liabilities  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Indebtedness". 

on  page  7.  beginning  on  line  7.  strike  out 
all  that  appears  after  "Sec.  15,"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Section  1789  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'ad- 
ditional'   and    inserting    'educational'.'' 

On  page  7,  immediately  after  line  12.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  16.  Section  101(3)  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  'enact- 
ment of  the  1962  amendment  to  this  para- 
graph' and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Septem- 
ber 19.  1962'  ". 

The     committee     amendments    were 

agreed  to.  .  . 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVISIONS  OP  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 376,  90TH  CONGRESS,  TO 
CONTINUE  IN  EFFECT  DURING 
91ST  CONGRESS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  243)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  243 


Resolved.  That  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  376,  Ninetieth  Congress,  are  here- 
by continued  in  effect  during  the  Ninety-first 
Congress;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  transmit  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  to  any  other  court  In  which  re- 
lated legal  proceedings  may  be  pending  or 
brought. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  ._  ^  «    ^v. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  the 
nature  of  this  resolution?  For  what  does 
it  provide?  ,„    .    . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  In  the  90th  Congress,  the 
House,  by  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 376.  authorized  the  Speaker  to  ap- 
point special  counsel  to  represent  the 
House,  its  Members,  and  officers  named 
as  defendants,  in  the  suit  brought  against 
the  House  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 

This  legal  action  is  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  I  have  offered  will  continue 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  adopted 
in  the  90th  Congress,  thus  giving  the 


Speaker  the  authority  to  continue  to  re- 
tain counsel  and  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  defendants  and  the  House  In  this 
matter. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

PROVIDING   THE   GRADE   OP   GEN- 
ERAL FOR  THE  ASSISTANT  COM- 
MANDANT OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS 
Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill   (H.R.  3832)    to  provide 
the  grade  of  general  for  the  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  so 
long  as  such  office  Is  held  by  the  present 
Incumbent,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3832 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  grade 
of  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  is  that  of  general  so  long  as  such  office 
Is  held  by  the  present  Incumbent. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  Section  5202  of  TiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•'(d)  The  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  whUe  so  serving,  has  the  grade 
of  general,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  provided,  hovoever.  That  the  total 
active  duty  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  ex- 
ceeds 200,000.  at  the  time  of  the  appolnt- 

"'(e)  notwithstanding  the  strength  pro- 
viso in  subsection  (d),  an  officer  onoe  ap- 
pointed to  the  grade  of  general  under  this 
section  shall  retain  that  grade  so  long  as  his 
appointment  aa  the  Assistant  Commandant 
remains  in  effect.'  " 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.      ' 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  reaa. 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  general  for 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  when  the  total  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  exceeds 

200,000."  ,  .^        ..  ^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  aU  Mem- 
bers may  have  3  leglslaUve  days  in  whidi 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  three  bills 
just  passed  which  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATISTICS  ARE"  THE  HEART  OP 
DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  title  of 
this  brief  statement,  "Statistics  Are  the 
Heart  of  Democracy,"  Is  not  original 
with  me.  It  appeared  25  years  ago  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  wish  that  I  had  sali 
it  first.  In  a  few  succinct  and  emphatic 
words  it  sums  up  my  own  convictions. 
In  a  measured  phrase  it  defines  the 
mechanism  through  which  "government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people"  is  made  to  function. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  -Tire 
some  who  would  deny  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  facts  it  needs  to  govern  "for 
the  people";  who  would  deny  to  our  citi- 
zens the  information  they  must  have  to 
insure  government  "by  the  people";  and 
who  would  deny  td  the  Congress  the  data 
it  needs  to  legislate  in  behalf  "of  the 
people." 

They  would  do  this  by  the  sunple  ex- 
pedient of  effectively  eliminating  some 
of  the  major  statistical  activities  of  gov- 
ernment—by   reducing    the    mandatory 
content  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing,  for  example,  to  fewer  ques- 
tions than  were  asked  in  the  first  census 
taken  in  1790;  by  raising  the  false  spec- 
ter of  "Invasion  of  privacy"  to  delude  the 
pubUc  into  beUevlng  that  census  mfor- 
mation  will  be  used  for  lUegal  purposes: 
and  by  implying  that  the  1970  census 
has  been  tremendously  and  unwarrant- 
edly    expanded    out    of    all    proportion 
when  in  fact,  it  is  almost  Identical  to  the 
census  taken  In  1960— and  who  among 
us  can  even  remember  the  census  taker  s 
1960  visit? 

A  few  days   ago,   the  Congressional 
Record  carried  an  article  entitled  "How 
Can  We  Make  Government  More  Respon- 
sive to  the  Will  and  Need  of  the  People? 
A  vital  question,  but  one  which  has  no 
real  answer  unless  the  basic  Information 
the  statistics,  which  define  the  "wlU   and 
describe  the  "need"  are  avaUable  from 
the  Government  itself.  The  people,  the 
Congress,    and    the    Government   need 
more  information,  not  less— and  they 
need  it  from  sources  such  as  the  Census 
Bureau  which  has  an  Inviolable  reputa- 
tion for  integrity,  for  the  trustworthiness 
of  its  statistical  reports,  and  for  main- 
taining the  absolute  confidentiality  ol 
the  individual  data  it  collects. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  the  House  recog- 
nized the  value  of  and  the  need  for  more 
adequate  and  up-to-date  statistical  in- 
formation by  passing  legislation  which 
authorized  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
conduct  a  middecade  census  of  popu^- 
tion.  unemployment,   and   housing   be- 
ginning in  1975  and  every  10  years  there- 
after. As  a  part  of  my  continued  support 
of  efforts  to  improve  our  statistical  sys- 
tem. I  am  reintroducing  today  a  blU  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  I  will  be  recom- 
mending stm  other  improvements  ^  the 
future.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  dicta- 
torships of  this  world  survive  as  jnuch 
through  the  technique  of  the    b«  ue, 
by  suppression  of  information,  as  they  do 
through  suppression  by  force. 

In  1790.  John  Curran  wrote^  ^^^ 
vlgUance  is  the  price  of  liberty.    Data. 
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facts,  statlstiefl  provide  the  ilIumin«tion 
which  Insures  that  vigilance  will  be  ef- 
fective—whether it  focuses  on  overcharg- 
ing for  drugs,  the  financial  needs  of  edu- 
cation, the  Inequities  of  our  tax  laws, 
the  level  of  our  military  preparedness, 
the  problems  of  our  cities,  or  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  Nation  and  Its  people  as 
described  by  census  reports.  Knowledge 
is  the  first  step  toward  progress. 


LAW   OF  THE  LAND 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  of 
the  land  Is  a  term  that  Is  being  misap- 
plied, distorted,  and  extended  by  bureau- 
crats and  do-gooders  surpassing  even  the 
clear  and  unmistakable  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Nobody  has  the  right  to  violate  the  law 
of  the  land.  By  the  same  token,  no  official 
of  our  Government  has  the  right  to  pro- 
mulgate rules,  regulations,  or  giiidelines 
in  vidtjltion  of  the  law  of  the  land  as 
clearly  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  above  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  date  of  Sunday,  February  16,  the 
Charleston  News  k  Courier  in  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Law  of  the  Land"  discusses 
clearly  and  classically  a  magnificent  edi- 
torial written  by  that  distingiUshed  and 
peerless  Journalist,  David  Lawrence,  on 
this  subject  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law 
of  the  land  Is  being  applied  to  one  section 
of  our  Nation  and  one  people  of  our  Na- 
tion in  violation  of  the  Intent  of  Congress 
as  set  out  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  schools  of  my  Southland  are  being 
called  upon  to  subscribe  to  guidelines 
clearly  In  violation  of  the  law  which  are 
not  required  of  other  sections  of  our 
country.  I  want  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  share  with  me  the  dis- 
course on  this  siibject  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
as  discussed  by  America's  most  outspoken 
newspaper.  The  editorial  follows: 
Law  of  thc  Land 

While  pressures  on  public  school  districts 
to  step  up  racial  mixture  of  classrooms  con- 
tinue unabated  under  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, it  Is  useful  to  repeat  for  the  record 
precisely  what  la  the  "law  of  the  land"  on 
this  controversial  subject. 

In  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence.  CS. 
News  ft  World  Report  has  reprinted  a  de- 
cision handed  down  July  15.  1965.  by  a  three- 
Judge  court  In  the  case  of  Brlggs  v.  Eiyott. 
originating  In  Clarendon  County.  South 
Carolina.  The  Supreme  Court  has  allowed 
this  decision  to  stand.  Therefore  It  Is  the 
"law  of  the  land."  In  part  the  decision  reads: 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of 
this  court  as  to  the  law  when  the  case 
was  originally  before  us.  It  Is  our  duty  now 
to  accept  the  law  as  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Having  said  this.  It  U  Important  that  we 
point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  and  what  It  has  not  decided  In 
this  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the  federal 
couru  are  to  take  over  or  regulate  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  States.  It  has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  differ- 
ent race*  in  the  schools  or  must  require 
them  to  attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they 
attend. 

What  It  has  decided,  and  aU  that  It  has 
decided,  la  that  a  stata  may  not  deny  to  any 


person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  that  It  maintains.  This,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  State 
may  not  do  directly  or  Indirectly;  but  If  the 
schools  which  It  maintains  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  Involved  even  though  the  chil- 
dren of  different  races  voluntarily  attend 
different  schools,  as  they  attend  different 
churches. 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away 
from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend. 

The  Constitution,  In  other  words,  does  not 
require  Integration.  It  merely  forbids  dis- 
crimination. It  does  not  forbid  such  segre- 
gation as  occurs  as  the  result  of  voluntary 
action.  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment power  to  enforce  segregation.  The 
Ponrteenth  Amendment  Is  a  limitation  upon 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  State  or  State 
agencies,  not  a  limitation  upon  the  free- 
dom of  individuals. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  In  accord  with 
Its  decisions  Is  the  primary  responsibility 
of  school  authorities  and  that  the  function 
of  the  courts  is  to  determine  whether  action 
of  the  school  authorities  constitutes  "good 
faith  Implementation  of  the  governing  con- 
stitutional principles." 

The  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964  gave  the  Judg- 
ment  of  Congress   In   these  words: 

"Desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such   racial   balance. 

Some  of  the  guidelines  and  other  pres- 
sures from  the  Dept.  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  seem  to  go  beyond  the  "law 
of  the  land."  When  bureaucrats  exceed  the 
law  they  too  should  be  brought  to  book.  We 
expect  South  Carolina  representatives  to 
Insist  that  this  be  done. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICEMEN'S  READJUSTMENT 
ACT 

I  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  milestone  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  coimtry  was  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  OI  bill  of  rights  after 
World  War  n.  This  measiu-e  has  been 
in  effect  for  25  years. 

The  Investment  in  education  made 
from  'his  source  has  been  responsible  for 
the  great  strides,  particularly  in  science 
and  technology,  that  this  coimtry  has 
made  in  the  last  25  years. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCoucack. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  was  quick  to  sense 
this  and  on  January  23.  1969.  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Harold  E.  Stringer, 
director  of  the  American  Legion  on  this 
subject  that  I  commend  to  the  reading 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  and  I  am  pleased 
to  make  it  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
The  Spkakkb's  Rooms, 
U.S.  Housx  or  RKPaxsKNTATnrxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Januuary  23,  19€9. 
Harold  E.  SnUNcn. 
Director,  The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAX  Ma.  SruNoxa:  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  Join  with  you  In  commemorating  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Servicemen's 


Readjtutment  Act,  known  as  the  "OI  BUI  of 
Rights."  I  firmly  believe  that  the  legislation 
establishing  this  Act  Is  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  entire  century. 

Before  enactment  of  the  OI  Bill,  educa- 
tional assistance  for  returning  veterans  was 
unheard  of.  A  program  of  such  magnitude 
had  been  considered  Impossible.  The  OI  BUI 
of  Rights  was  revolutionary  because,  first  of 
all.  It  responded  to  the  reality  that  all  vet- 
erans— able  bodied  as  well  as  disabled — 
confront  special  problems  In  re-entering 
civilian  life.  The  Congress  In  1944  recognized 
that  the  veteran  must  have  assistance  which 
he  himself  can  adjust  to  his  needs.  Secondly, 
the  legislation  was  revolutionary  in  that  it 
responded  to  the  veteran's  needs  immediately 
upon  his  re-entry  Into  civilian  life.  The  bene- 
fit did  not  merely  accrue  at  some  future 
date,  such  as  pension  payment. 

The  educational  assistance  and  home  loan 
assistance  improved  the  veteran's  economic 
status,  his  vocational  status,  and  enhanced 
his  independence  as  a  homeowner.  It  accrued 
not  to  the  veteran  alone,  but  to  his  present 
and  future  dependents.  The  assistance,  there- 
fore, benefitted  far  more  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans than  merely  the  individual  veterans 
themselves. 

When  we  consider  the  success  and  com- 
pletion of  the  business,  home  and  farm  loans. 
and  the  vocational  ability  acquired,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  OI  Bill  enabled  the  re- 
turning veterans  to  carry  Into  civilian  life 
the  resotircefulness  and  energy  which  dis- 
tinguished them  on  the  battlefield. 

The  legislation  was  an  Investment  in 
America's  most  precious  resource,  that  Is.  In 
our  manpower.  The  Increased  education  and 
heightened  living  standard  of  so  large  and 
dynamic  a  segment  of  the  population  could 
not  help  but  catalyze  and  direct  the  energy 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McCorm ack. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
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DEATH  IN  THE  COAL  MINES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  bell  has  tolled  for 
thousands  of  American  coal  miners. 

Buried  deep  in  last  Friday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  the  surreptitious  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  lie 
would  not  put  into  effect  the  limits  on 
coal  dust  on  coal  mined  for  Federal  con- 
tracts. These  limits  of  3  milligrams  of 
coal  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  were 
to  go  into  effect  at  midnight  last  night. 
but  now  they  have  been  postponed  90 
days  because  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  some  coal  producers 
have  objected. 

On  top  of  this  comes  the  report  that 
John  F.  O'Leary  is  to  be  fired  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  the  brief  4 
months  he  has  headed  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Director  O'Leary  has  moved 
swiftly  and  surely  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  average  coal  miner. 
His  dismissal  would  be  a  victory  for  the 
special  Interests  who  oppose  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  who  oppose 
any  strengthening  of  the  law  and  Its  ad- 
ministration. It  would  be  a  kick  in  the 
teeth  for  the  thousands  of  coal  miners 
who  daily  run  the  risk  of  being  gassed, 
burned,  burled  or  trapped  In  the  mines, 
and  who  suffer  from  the  deadly  effects  of 
black  lung— ooal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis. I  urge  every  coal  miner,  every  coal 


minert  widow,  and  every  coal  miners 
youngster  whoee  father  was  killed  or 
disabled  in  the  mines  to  write  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  urge  that  John  F. 
O'Leary  stay  on  the  Job.  ^.  ^  „ 

The  new  health  standards  which  Sec- 
retary Shultz  refused  to  put  into  effect 
are  very  clear  and  simple  standards.  Two 
months  ago.  when  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an- 
nounced that  3  mlUigrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  was  a  recommended  stand- 
ard of  coal  dust  to  protect  the  coal  miner 
against  black  lung,  it  was  announced  that 
this  figure  had  been  arrived  at  "after  16 
years  of  study."  Now  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  says  he  has  to  study  these  regula- 
tions for  another  90  days.  Why?  Because 
some  big  producers  sent  him  some  tele- 
grams saying  it  might  cost  a  little  money 
to  keep  down  the  coal  dust. 

The  coal  miners  don't  have  high-paid 
lobbyists  to  tell  them  when  to  send  tele- 
grams. When  are  we  going  to  start  think- 
ing about  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
human  beings  who  work  in  the  coal 
mines,  Instead  of  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
ducers? 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  is  a 
revolt  going  on  in  the  coal  mines.  These 
men  are  not  going  down  into  the  mines 
and  breathe  this  coal  dust  day  after  day, 
and  subject  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
being  killed  and  maimed  on  the  job  while 
we  in  Congress  sit  and  do  nothing  and 
the  producers  call  the  tune.  The  United 
States  Is  the  only  major  coal-producing 
nation  in  the  world  that  does  not  have 
a  standard  for  keeping  down  coal  dust 
When  are  we  going  to  act  to  protect 
human  values  instead  of  the  profits  of 
the  coal  producers? 


quiring  United  Nations  members  to  sever 
all  economic  relations  with  Rhodesia.  On 
July  29,  1968,  President  Johnson  imple- 
mented that  resolution. 

Today  I  am  entering  a  Hotise  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  the  expanded  UJJ. 
resolution.    I    firmly    believe    that    the 
House  must  add  its  voice  and  prestige  to 
the  Presidential  action  so  no  doubt  re- 
mains in  the  minds  of  any  observer  that 
the  United  States  completely  and  un- 
equivocally opposes  any  regime  so  based 
on  racial  prejudice  and  minority  rule. 
Our  moral  and  political  standing  in 
the  free  world  demands  no  less  a  com- 
mitment. The  House  of  Representatives 
must  take  positive  action  showing  the 
world  that  we  agree  with  the  United  Na- 
tions that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  total  world 
community  to  take  "all  effective  meas- 
ures to  bring  to  an  end  the  rebellion  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  enable  the  peo- 
ple  to  secure   the   enjoyment  of  their 
rights  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations." 

The  present  Rhodesian  regime  threat- 
ens the  peace  and  security  of  all  Africa. 
It  is  an  affront  to  international  law  and 
human  decency.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  lend  all  support  to  the 
United  Nations  in  efforts  to  deal  with 
this  infamous  regime. 


HOUSE  MUST  SUPPORT  UJ4.  SANC- 
TIONS AGAINST  RHODESIA 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Call{omia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  present  minority  government  in 
Rhodesia  stands  as  an  anathema  to  all 
that  we  in  the  United  States  believe  right 
and  just.  A  small  racist  minority,  tem- 
porarily in  control  of  the  government 
under  auspices  of  the  legal  British  au- 
thorities, illegally  proclaimed  itself  sole 
and  permanent  ruler  of  Rhodesia's  4  mil- 
lion Africans. 

The  Smith  government  violates  inter- 
national law.  It  daily  fiaxmts  interna- 
tional morality  by  refusing  to  permit  the 
African  majority  a  voice  in  its  own  des- 
tiny— a  clear  violation  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  to  which  the  United 
States  unreservedly  adheres. 

In  an  attempt  to  force  the  minority 
regime  in  Rhodesia  to  end  its  oppression 
of  the  nation's  black  majority,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  voted  In 
December  1966,  to  impose  mandatory  se- 
lective economic  sanctions  on  Rhodesia. 
The  United  States  supported  this  reso- 
lution and  instituted  it  by  Executive  or- 
der. At  that  time  I  supported  a  House 
resolution  bsu:king  UJI.  action. 

Last  May,  after  recognizing  selective 
sanctions  to  be  ineffective,  the  Security 
Council  passed  a  further  resolution  re- 


STATE  TAXES  ON  NATIONAL  BANKS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, November  25,  1968, 1  conducted  pub- 
lic hearings  in  New  York  City  on  H.R. 
19031,  90th  Congress,  second  session,  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  liabUity  of  national 
banks  for  sales  and  use  taxes.  The  ques- 
tion of  immunity  of  national  banks  from 
nondiscriminatory  State  sales  and  use 
taxes  is  becoming  a  matter  of  growing 
concern  among  State  and  local  fiscal 
oflQcers. 

We  shall  shortly  furnish  the  Members 
of  this  House  with  a  report  setting  forth 
the  results  of  a  survey  I  have  taken 
among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to- 
gether with  my  findings  as  a  result  of  the 
public  hearings. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  should  like  to  alert 
our  colleagues  to  the  urgency  of  this 
problem  with  statements  I  issued  an- 
noimclng  the  public  hearings: 

Congressman  Bertram  L.  Podell  announced 
today  that  he  vrtll  conduct  public  hearings 
on  proposed  Congressional  legislation  to  close 
a  loophole  that  permits  National  Banlts  to 
become  legal  dodgers  of  state  sales  and  use 
tax  liabilities. 

The  pubUc  hearing  vrtll  be  held  in  Room 
2705,  New  Federal  BuUdlng,  Foley  Square, 
Manhattan  starting  at  10:00  a.m.  Among 
those  who  will  appear  at  the  hearing  are 
State  Comotroiler  Arthtir  Levitt  and  City 
Comptroller  Mario  A.  Procacclno.  Attorney 
General  LouU  J.  Lefkowitz,  and  State  Com- 
missioner of  TaxaUon  and  Finance  Joseph  H. 
Murphy. 

In  announcing  the  public  bearings.  Con- 
gressman PodeU  said : 

"There  can  be  no  sound  reason  why  banks 
chartered  under  Federal  Law  should  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  responslblUty  for  the  sup- 
port of  state  and  local  governments.  A  prelim- 
inary survey  I  liave  made  indicates  tenta- 


tively that  among  18  states,  NaUonal  Banks 
wiU  be  exempt  from  payment  of  a  minimum 
of  $20  million  dollars  for  the  support  orStKtov 
and  Local  governments.  Like  other  business; 
and  conunerclal  enterprises,  and  like  S^t« 
chartered  banks  the  National  Banks^are 
recipients  of  a  myriad  of  state  and  local  serv- 
ices, and  equity  demands  that  they  pay  for 
these  services  Just  like  other  enterprises  and 
competitive  State  banks.  Indeed,  It  la  In- 
congruous to  suggest  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  National  Bank  shaves  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  sees  in  the  mirror's  reflection  a  fed- 
eral Instrumentality.'"  „   ,     , 

Referring  to  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. First  Agricultural  Bank  v.  T-ix  Com- 
mission, 392  US.  339  (1968),  that  held  Na- 
tlonal  Banks  to  be  Immune  from  -State  sales 
and  use  taxes.  Congressman  Podell  said: 

"In  recent  years.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  under  greatest  pressures  to 
make  budgetary  ends  meet.  Resort  to  sales 
and   use   taxes  has   consequently   become  a 
major  source  of  revenue  for  many  States  and 
for   many    local    governments.    In    our   own 
State,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  State  sales  and  vise  tax  will  be  increased 
from  two  to  three  percent.  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk (bounty  executives  have  made  pubUc  re- 
quests for  a  two  percent  County  sales  and 
use  tax  to  meet  exploding  costs  of  County 
government.  It  Is  rtdiculotis  to  maintain  on 
our  statute  books  a  law  enacted  in  1864.  more 
than  100  years  ago.  that  permits  the  National 
Banks  to  escape  responsibility  for  paying  a 
fair  share  of  local  government  costs.  It  is. 
I  believe,  clearly  a  matter  of  records  that  the 
escape  hatch  opened  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  wlU  Imbalance  State  and  local  budg- 
ets   many   of   which   are   held   together   by 
nothing  more  substantial  than  glue  and  pa- 
per clips."  _,  .  1.   » 
Congressman  Podell  further  disclosed  that 
he  has  underway  a  survey  of  revenue  losses 
to  the  various  States  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court   decision.   Preliminary   returns 
disclose  the  following  State  revenue  losses: 


Alabama   $250.000-$300,000 

CaUfomla lOO- 00° 

Florida         2.000,000-3.000.000 

Sgia ..— -  2.046.700 

Idaho  250.  000-500.  000 

Maine":::: ,     50.000 

Maryland  -— — -  1-  O""-  O^^ 

MaJachusetts 250.000 

Michigan 1.000.000 

Nebraska 3".  ooo 

New  York  City 1.  '50.  000 

New  York  Stete ^^  ?2=' «^ 

North  Carolina ^*„°„„ 

Oklahoma 150.000 

Rhode  island- ,   100.000 

Tennessee ^'^°2'°°° 

Utah 106.000 

Virginia 1,500.000 

West  Virginia 150.000 

Some  states  have  reported  that  they  do  not 
tax  sales  to  National  Banks,  either  because 
of  State  Law  or  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, exempting  National  Banks  from  such 
taxes.  These  states  Include,  Arkansas,  Con- 
necticut, Hawaii,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas, 
Wyoming. 

In  recent  years.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  under  increasing  pressures 
to  make  budgetary  ends  meet.  Consequently 
sales  and  use  taxes  have  beccwne  a  major 
source  of  revenue  for  many  states  and  local 
governments. 

The  immediate  question  before  us  Is 
whether  Congress  should  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  privileged  group,  enjoying  a  special 
stattis  of  immunity  from  UabUity  for  pay- 
ment of  non-dlscrlmlnatory  Stete  sales  and 
use  texes.  At  its  last  term  of  Court.  In  First 
Agricultural  Bank  v.  Tax  Commission,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  Na- 
tional Banks  enjoy  such  a  prtvUeged  status, 
under  Section  41  of  the  National  Bank  Act. 
The  question  of  Intergovernmental  Im- 
munlUes  is  a  fundamental  one  In  a  Federal 
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•ystaoa  0/  govermneat,  and  Snds  lt«  rooU  In 
the  formative  yean  of  our  Nation.  Just  about 
150  yean  ago.  In  1819.  In  tbe  celebrated  caa« 
of  llcCulloch  V.  Maryland.  Chief  Justice  John 
Uanhall  held  Invalid  a  State  law  levying  a 
tax  on  currency  laaued  by  the  Second  Bank 
of  the  United  Statea.  The  doctrine  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  power 
to  tax  la  the  power  to  deatroy.  baa  become 
ao  fundamental  a  part  of  our  Federal  struc- 
ture, that  It  la  familiar  even  to  Freshmen 
students  of  the  American  political  system. 

In  pristine  form,  the  doctrine  of  tntcrgov- 
emmental  Immunltlea  la  unassailable,  but 
Its  application  to  specific  circumstance*  Is 
fraught  with  many  difficulties.  This  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  views  expressed  by  another 
Justice  Uarahall  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Ifr. 
Justice  Thurgood  ICanhall. 

Dissenting  from  the  Court's  decision  In 
First  Agricultural  Bank  v.  Tax  Commtsaion. 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  said  that  he  could 
find  nothing  In  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion that  granted  to  National  Banks  Immu- 
nity from  payment  of  a  sales  tax  of  univer- 
sal application  upon  the  purchase  of  a  waste 
paper  basket  by  such  a  b*nk. 

When  the  United  State*  Supreme  Court 
baxuled  down  Its  decision  In  Flnt  Agricul- 
tural Bank  t.  Tax  Commission,  I  Introduced 
a  bill  Id  Oongreas.  H.R.  19031,  amending  Sec- 
tion 4l  of  the  National  Bank  Act,  to  eatab- 
\lab  clearly  the  liability  of  National  Banks 
for  non-dlscrtmlnatory  sales  and  use  taxes 
upon  taxable  personal  property  purchased 
by  such  banks. 

Section  41  of  the  National  Bank  Act  was 
enacted  over  100  yean  ago.  In  18*4,  with  re- 
spect to  a  National  Bank,  whose  relationship 
with  respect  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  differed  In  marked  respect  from  the 
relationship  between  National  Banks  today 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Section  41  of 
the  National  Bank  Act  was  enacted  long  be- 
fore the  fertile  minds  of  State  fiscal  offlcen 
•rer  dreamed  of  sales  taxes. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to  deter- 
mine flnt  the  extent  of  revenue  losses  suf- 
fered by  State  and  local  governments  as  a 
result  of  the  exempt  status  held  by  National 
Banks,  and  second  whether  perpetuation  of 
this  exemption  can  be  equitably  sustained. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you  who  have  Joined 
with  us  at  these  hearings.  It  Is  my  Intent, 
after  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  and 
after  completion  of  a  survey  I  am  making 
of  all  the  States,  to  file  a  report  with  the 
memben  of  Congress,  so  that  oonstructlve 
action  may  be  taken  on  this  matter.  Tour 
participation  In  these  hearings  will  therefore 
bring  to  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience and  your  views.  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  cooperation. 


A  CALL  FOR   JUSTICE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  on  February  9,  1969, 1  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  was  on  a  matterSof  con- 
science and  one  which  affects  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  young  men — those  who 
have  left  this  great  coimtry  and  gone  into 
exile,  hundreds  of  whom  are  in  jail  in  this 
country,  and  others  who  are  labeled  de- 
serters and  are  now  in  Sweden,  to  avoid 
military  service  in  a  war  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  immoral  and  violative  of  their 
conscience.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  in  Canada  between  5,000  and  30.000 
such  young  men.  In  many  cases,  these 
are  the  very  best  of  our  youth. 

My  proposal  to  the  President  is  that  he 
uae  bis  executive  power  to  redefine  the 


status  of  the  conscientious  objector  so  as 
to  include  in  that  definition  those  who 
are  selective  conscientious  objectors  and 
who  oppose,  in  this  case,  the  Vietnam 
war.  My  proposal  to  the  President  is  not 
that  of  a  general  amnesty — such  an 
amnesty  could  only  come  after  the  war 
had  been  concluded — but  rather  it  would 
require  that  the  young  man  who  estab- 
lished that  he  was  in  fact  a  bona  fide  se- 
lective conscientious  objector,  perform  an 
acceptable  form  of  alternative  service  as 
is  presently  available  to  the  conscientious 
objector. 

My  letter  asks  that  this  policy  be  ap- 
plied to  those  that  I  described  above  as 
well  as  the  thousands  of  others  who  are 
now  subject  to  the  draft  and  will  be 
called  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
this  country.  I  would  point  out  that  a 
yoimg  man  who  would  avail  himself  of 
this  opportunity  takes  a  great  chance. 
The  procedure  I  suggest  is  no  Mexican 
divorce  where  the  application  is  made  by 
mall.  The  young  man  would  have  to 
physically  present  himself  before  the  ap- 
propriate Selective  Service  Board  and 
make  out  his  case.  If  he  failed  to  estab- 
lish the  legitimacy  of  his  claim  and  if  he 
is  one  of  those  who  is  now  a  violator  of 
the  law  as  it  Is  currently  defined  and  does 
not  come  within  the  proposed  new  defini- 
tion, he  would  then  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  iTenalties  of  the  law. 

This  proposal  that  I  make  is  not  radi- 
cal. Indeed,  proposals  like  it  have  been 
made  by  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Ooveming  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Coiuiress. 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  major  mission  of  his  administration 
Is  that  of  bringing  this  Nation  together. 
I  submit  that  a  major  step  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  by  taking  action  in  support 
of  this  proposal. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  Insert  the 
full  text  of  my  letter  to  the  President: 

PxaauAXT  9,  1969, 
Hon.  RiCHAao  M.  NixoN, 
The  White  House. 
W€Uhington.  DC. 

Dkab  PaxuoufT  Nixon:  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  take  immediate  action  to 
grant  exemption  from  mUltary  service  to 
young  men  who  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  the  Vietnam  War.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
policy,  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  draft 
evasion  or  who  have  fled  the  country  to  avoid 
mUltary  service  In  Vietnam  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  War.  In 
all  these  cases,  those  excused  from  military 
service  should  be  required  to  perform  alter- 
native service  comparable  to  that  now  asked 
of  conscientious  objectors  traditionally  ex- 
empt from  military  service. 

It  Is  now  plain  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  the  most  unpopular  engagement  In  Ameri- 
can history.  Once  there  were  only  scattered 
protests  to  the  War:  now  there  Is  national 
momentum  in  favor  of  liquidating  the  con- 
flict— one  of  the  saddest  chapters  In  our  for- 
eign policy.  But  although  the  question  of  the 
War  Is  of  vital  importance  to  all  of  us.  It  Is 
of  special  and  poignant  concern  to  the  young 
men  who  are  subject  to  military  service.  They 
stand  to  lose  their  Uvea  or  take  the  lives  of 
othen  In  a  cause  that  a  growing  portion  of 
Americans  believe  to  be  mistaken. 

As  President,  you  have  already  taken  a  very 
Important  step  In  recognition  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  enforced  service  In  the  military  by  re- 
questing the  Defense  Department  to  develop 
plans  to  establish  a  voluntary  army  as  soon 


as  circumstances  permit.  I  applaud  this  step 
because  I  believe  that  the  draft  consututes  a 
severe  and  unnecesaary  deprivation  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty  and  because  our  military  needs 
can  be  satisfied  by  a  program  which  pays  (or 
Itself. 

I  undentand  why  you  are  postponing  Im- 
plementation of  the  concept  of  a  volunteer 
army. 

But  there  Is  one  major  action  that  you  can 
take  right  now  If  you  recognise  the  moral 
basis  to  the  war  protest  and  really  Intend  to 
bring  the  nation  together  again. 

Immediate  executive  action  should  be 
taken  by  granting  exemptions  from  military 
service  to  young  men  who  conscientiously 
oppoM  the  Vietnam  War  even  though  they 
are  not  oppoeed  to  service  In  ah  wan. 

The  nation  has  long  exempted  conscien- 
tious objecton  because  of  their  sincere  op- 
position to  service  In  war  or  the  military. 
It  Is  Increasingly  recognized  that  objection 
to  engaging  In  a  particular  war  may  stem 
from  the  some  depth  of  conscience  as  re- 
sistance to  participation  In  all  wan;  that 
It  Is  not  mere  political  protest:  that  It  is 
based  on  a  religious  and  ethical  revulsion 
against  a  particular  conflict. 

Many  leading  religious  and  moral  leaders 
have  supported  this  position.  Shortly  before 
his  tragic  death,  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  said  that  "Every  young  man  who 
believes  (the  Vietnam)  war  is  abominable 
and  unjust  should  file  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector." The  late  Father  John  Courtney  Mur- 
ray took  a  similar  position.  He  said  that  "we 
all  owe  some  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who, 
by  raising  the  Issue  of  selective  consclenUous 
objection,  have  undertaken  to  transform 
the  tragic  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  Into  an 
Issue  not  simply  of  political  decision  and 
military  strategy,  but  of  moral  judgment  as 
well." 

Moreover,  delegates  to  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  voted  almost  unanimously  last 
year  that  "the  churches  should  give  spiritual 
care  and  support  ...  to  those  who.  espe- 
cially In  the  light  of  the  nature  of  modern 
warfare,  object  to  participation  in  particu- 
lar wan  they  feel  bound  by  conscience  to 
oppose."  And  in  a  recent  pastoral  statement. 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Bishops  of 
the  United  States  reconunended  that  con- 
sideration be  given  those  whose  "reasons  of 
conscience  are  more  personal  and  specific" 
than   "total   rejection   of   military   force." 

I  agree  with  these  sentiments.  I  ask  that 
you  take  immediate  action  to  Implement 
them  by  requesUng  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  System  and  local  boards  to  grant 
exemptions  in  such  cases.  The  President  has 
the  legal  power  to  act,  because  the  governing 
statute  on  conscientious  objection  can  prop- 
erly be  interpreted  to  include  the  selective 
CO.  Indeed,  several  lower  courts  have  al- 
ready reached  this  result  as  a  matter  of  Ju- 
dicial construction;  and  legal  scholars  have 
defended  it. 

This  significant  moral  issue  should  be  de- 
cided by  you  as  Chief  Executive.  The  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  General  Henhey.  ap- 
pean  to  have  a  closed  mind  on  the  matter. 
His  approach  Is  typified  by  his  statement 
that  "the  Conscientious  Objector  by  my 
theory  is  best  handled  if  no  one  hean  of 
htm."  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  Insensitive 
as  well  as  Impractical  attitude  to  a  vital 
question  of  national  policy. 

Although  I  fervently  hope  that  you  will 
act,  if  you  decline  to  do  so,  the  Congress 
should  amend  the  law  to  require  local  boards 
to  grant  exemptions  for  selective  conscien- 
tious objecton.  I  shall  myself  introduce  such 
a  bin  or  Join  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  taking  this  action. 

Whether  the  President  or  the  Congress 
acts  In  this  matter,  it  should  be  undentood 
that  all  who  are  exempted  from  the  military 
will  be  required  to  perform  an  acceptable 
form  of  alternative  service  such  as  that  now 
performed  by  traditional  conscientious  ob- 
jecton. 
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some   people   who    sympathlae   with   the 
riaim   of    selective    conscientious   objection 
have  expr«M«J  the  underetandable  concern 
^at  spurious  claims  will  flourish  if  an  ex- 
^Dtlon   is   recognised.   But   there   Is   little 
basis  for  thU  fear.  As  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
^TentlouB  Objector  to  all  wan,  a  r/sW  Jnves- 
Uitation  is  required  of  each  applicant.   Ex- 
igence shows  that  feigning  of  conscience  Is 
«[remely  difficult  and  is  not  the  likely  es- 
caple  Tor  those  who  wish  to  evade  the  draft 
through  loopholes  In  the  law. 
^e   young   men   who   have   asserted   the 
claim   of   selective   objection    are   no'   l*^" 
bASers   or   unpatriotic.   On   the   contrary, 
t^rinclude  some  of  our  finest  youth    As 
iJTther  Murray  said,  they  should  be  praised 
J^r  raising  a  moral  issue  of  profound  sig- 
nificance. At  present  they  are  forced  into  the 
heart-rending  dilemma  of  service  »n  a  war 
they  deeply  oppose  or  prison  or  flight  from 
the  countr^.  I  believe  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
Uon  to  free  decent  and  ethical  young  men 
from  this  terrible  choice. 

AS  a  part  of  the  new  policy,  I  ask  that  you 
instruct   appropriate   government  bodlM   to 
ewe  young  men  who  have  already  suffered 
lewiuse  of  our  previous  policy   an  oppor- 
Sy  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  sincere 
Scton  to  the  Vietnam  War^Men  who  ha^« 
^n  convicted  for  avoiding  the  d«"  of.^^ 
have  fled  the  country  to  avoid  service  should 
Se^v^  a  chance  to  show  that  they  harbor 
a  sincere  conscientious  objection  to  service. 
■^  ^U  U  only  fair.  Although  most  men  who 
have  been  convicted  or  have  fled  may  find 
ft  dmcult  to  demonstrate  their  motivation, 
they  should  have  the  chance.  There  will  be 
no  automatic  amnesty,  but  there  will.  I  hope, 
be  justice. 

Sincerely.  ^,,,.,_ 

Edwako  I.  Koch, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr  ANNUN2IO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

"^Mr^ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
sress  in  commemorating  a  special  day  In 
the  annals  of  man's  quest  for  freedom- 
February  16,  1969— the  51st  armiversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 

''Tn^TlS.  at  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
the  Lithuanians  established  their  own 
government  and  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. For  20  years  thereafter,  Lithu- 
ania enjoyed  peace  and  freedom  from 
oppression.  During  this  period  the  Lithu- 
anian economy  stabilized,  and  there  was 
a  great  renaissance  of  national  literature 

and  culture.  ,  .  „  .       «„»4« 

But  in  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  again 
began  an  unwarranted  assault  on  this 
tiny  country  and  concentrated  its  armed 
forces  on  the  Lithuanian  frontier.  Th^ 
massive  threat  was  followed  on  June  15. 
1940  by  actual  occupation  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  Army.  The  valiant  Lithu- 
anian Government  had  no  alternative 
but  to  concede  to  Soviet  demands. 

Immediately  the  Communists  began 
arresting  and  executing  the  Lithuanian 
patriots.  Non-Communist  poUtical  par- 
ties were  liquidated,  and  leaders  in  these 
parties  were  imprisoned.  The  people  were 
forced  to  vote  in  national  elections  in 
which  only  the  Communist  Party  was 
represented.  The  Uthuanians.  despite 
these  hopeless  odds,  resisted  heroically— 
but  to  no  avaU.  The  Soviet*  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  forcibly  annexing  Lithuania 
and  subjugating  these  courageous  people. 


Deq?lt«  condemnation  by  the  free 
world  of  this  unlawful  aggression  against 
the  sovereign  rights  of  a  free  people,  the 
Soviet  Union  still  occupies  Lithuania  and 
maintains  Communist  troops  within  her 
borders.  The  national  culture  is  gradu- 
aUy  being  destroyed,  and  the  Lithuanian 
people  are  forced  to  suffer  under  the  yoke 
of  Soviet  oppression. 

In  the  face  of  this  oppression,  the 
Lithuanians  bravely  continue  the  strug- 
gle for  restoration  of  their  fundamental 
human  rights.  The  United  States  has 
consistently  refused  to  recognize  this 
forcible  incorporation  of  Llthuama  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  over  the  years  has 
manifested  warm  sympathy  to  the  Lith- 
uanian cause  of  once  again  achieving 
freedom  and  self-determination. 

In  order  to  help  achieve  this  worthy 
objective.  I  introduced  on  January  14 
1969  House  Concurrent  Resolution  81 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress In  opposition  to  Soviet  Russia  s  in- 
corporation  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,   and 

Estonia.  ^.        .  „„„ 

My  resolution  urges  contmued  non- 
recognition  of  the  unlawful  absorption  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
calls  upon  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
the  issue  of  restoring  the  "ghts  of  self- 
government  to  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States.  , 

In  behalf  of  the  many  thousands  ol 
Lithuanian-Americans  residing  withm 
my  own  Seventh  lUinols  Congressional 
District,  whom  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 
and  Indeed,  in  behalf  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples aU  over  the  worid,  I  urge  the  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

On  this  occasion.  I  want  to  assure  the 
courageous  Lithuanians  that  our  Nation 
continues  to  support  their  just  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  independence,  and 
I  want  to  express  the  fervent  hope  that 
the  goal  of  Lithuanian  self-determma- 
tion  shall  soon  be  realized. 


SPEECH  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 
AT  BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY 


(Mr  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mm- 
ute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
last  Vice  President  Agnew  delivered  a 
timely  and  thought-provoking  speech  m 
my  district.  The  Vice  President  chose  the 
campus  of  Bowling  Green  State  Univer- 
sity to  discuss  the  restlessness  and  dis- 
orders which  are  plaguing  many  of  our 
college  and  university  campuses  today. 
He  spoke  as  a  representative  of  a  con- 
cerned administration  and  an  adnunls- 
tration  which  wants  to  do  something  to 
restore  order  on  all  of  our  coUege  and 
university  campuses  and  to  assure  the 
yoimg  people  desirous  of  obtammg  a 
coUege  education  that  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Vice 
President  for  making  tliis  speech,  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

SPEECH     BY      THE     VICE     PBESIDENT.     BOWI-INO 
GREEN   UNIVEBSmr,   BOWLING  GREEN,   OHIO. 

February  15,  1969 

Coming   to   Ohio   has   become   a  Jot   like 
comlne  home.  This  Is  my  second    buckeye 
run  this  wMk  I've  spent  so  much  time  here 
smce  thertart  of  the  Campaign  that  Governor 


Rhodes   ought   to    make    me    an   honorary 

'"ohio'ls  never  In  any  political  party's  pocket. 
But  it's  full  of  sensible,  practical,  hardwork- 
ing people-young  and  old-who  want  solu- 
tions to  their  problems,  not  Just  tan<=y  «; 
planatlons  of  them.  And  that's  why  Ohio 
was  a  good  state  for  the  Republicans  this 
year.  Ohio  was  crucial  to  our  national  ticket, 
and  Ohio  came  through.  This  cradle  of  Re- 
publicanism has  given  birth  to  many  Ameri- 
can Presidents  and  victory  to  others.  So  as 
we  pay  honor  to  our  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent, may  I  pause  to  honor  Ohio  for  our 
present  Republican  President.  And  to  per- 
sonally thank  you  for  making  my  name  a 

household  word.  , 

I  might  also  say  I  feel  at  home  not  only 
because  I'm  in  Ohio  but  because  I  m  on  a 
university  Campus.  Most  people  don't  know 
that  before  and  along  with  my  political 
career,  I  taught  for  seven  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Baltimore  Law  School. 

The  most  bitter  criticism  hurled  at  me 
during  my  campaign  lor  Governor  of  Mary- 
land was  that  I  sounded  too  much  like  a 
coUegeTofessor.  I  always  replied  that  I  hoped 
this  would  be  the  worst  ever  said  of  me. 
Those  of  you  who  followed  the  recent  Presi- 
dential campaign  know  that  that  hope  fell 
somewhat  short  of  realization. 

Lincoln,  whom  we  honor  today,  "?«  *n  his 
own  way  very  much  an  observer  and  teacher 

°^Cmcra°boy  in  union  blue  came  to  the 
President  asking  for  a  Promotion  to  Cap- 
tain He  was  only  sixteen,  a  fine  soldier  but 
t^  youn^or  command.  President  Lincoln 
understood  his  impatience  arid  his  dlsap- 
pofntment  and  comforted  him  with  the 
words-  "My  son,  continue  to  do  your  duty  as 
you  Ind  U  to  do,  and  with  the -eal  you  have 
hitherto  shown,  you  will  not  have  to  ask  for 
promotion.  It  will  seek  you." 

President  Nixon,  too,  understands  the  Im- 
patience  of  the  young  and  finds  »n  it  the 
most  promising  sign  of  a  promis  ng  genera- 
Uon  in  their  impatience,  in  their  desire  to 
narticipate,  in  their  insistence  on  leading 
fives  that  are  rewarding  in  quality  as  well  as 
rich  in  quantity,  they  show  themselves  to  be 
the  finest  crop  of  young  people  in  our  na- 
tlon's  history.  ,  , . 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  InauguraK 
"We  can  see  the  hope  of  tomorrow  in  the 
vouth  of  today.  .  .  .  They  are  better  educated, 

Lore  com«»"'«<»'  '-°"  P^'''°  n'on^'that  h« 
by  conscience  than  any  generation  that  has 

eone  before."  ,        ,     ,, 

The  President's  enthusiasm  for  Americas 
youth  is  well  known.  And  there  is  fatlfy- 
[ne  evidence  that  the  feeling  Is  reciprocal 
i^edlately  after  the  President's  Inaugural 
message.  Peace  Corps  recrultnient  showed  a 
sudden  surge.  It  is  obvious  that  our  youth 
understand  as  our  President  understands, 
that  ■■untU  he  has  been  part  of  a  cause 
larger  than  himself,  no  man  is  truly  whole. 

Today's  young  people  are  setting  a  pace 
and  creating  a  pattern  that  is  encouraging^ 
in  the  past  we  used  to  say  "Youth  shall  be 
served.''    Young    people    today    say    'Youth 

^'of  courle  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
minority  of  youth  which  unfortunately  has 
Tome  to'^domlnate  the  majority  of  headlines, 
we  cannot  deny  that  an  element  of  angry, 
alienated  young  people  exists. 

But  the  closed-minded  shouters,  who  try 
to  shut  down  college  campuses  as  a  way  to 
^ato  attention  they  cannot  gain  through 
achievement,  represent  but  a  small  percent- 
lee  of  your  voung.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  eicuse  or  condone  this  brutaliza- 
tton  of  the  right  to  dissent.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  we  should  tolerate  the  disruption  of  the 
ac^e^c  community  and  the  Intlmidat  on 
ofth^  Who  seek  only  a  quaUty  education 
there  But  it  does  mean  we  should  recognize 
and  reckon  with  this  group  In  the  proper 
perspective.  We  must  avoid  broad  retalia- 
tory  measures  that  punish  the  innocent. 
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And  altboagh  only  »  muOl  numb«r  of 
America'*  mor*  than  Mven  mlUloa  colleg* 
•tudenta  ■utMcrllM  to  tbe  tactlca  of  prorooa- 
tion,  tlUa  do«a  not  Indloata  th«lr  andone- 
m«nt  of  the  ttatua  quo.  Too  many  of  our 
flneet  young  peoi>te  feel  overpowered,  orer- 
patronlzed,  and  overprotected.  I  believe  that 
moet  of  our  brlghteat  young  minds  want  big 
changes.  But  I  believe  also  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  them  within  the  system. 

And  the  system  must  be  ready  to  help 
them.  We  must  listen  to  thoee  who  are  pre- 
pared to  speak  with  courtesy  and  good  pur- 
pose. A  "cloeed  door"  policy  or  mere  Up  serv- 
ice will  only  compound  the  problem. 

At  the  same  Ume.  our  young  people  must 
take  note  of  President  Nixon's  words:  "We 
cannot  learn  from  one  another — until  our 
words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  oiir  voices." 

I  am  sure  you  agree  that  our  system  Is 
strong  enough  to  acconunodate  dissent  and 
to  profit  from  it.  Lawful  dissent  U  Intended 
to  trigger  the  conscience,  not  to  deprive 
others  of  their  rights.  Our  system  U  Hexlble 
enough  to  take  criticism  and  take  It  to  heart. 
But  democracy  cannot  tolerate  totalitari- 
anism from  any  quarter.  That  includes  the 
parrlddal  mouthlngs  of  a  few  hlghly-pub- 
Itclzed  malcontenu.  They  constitute  a  violent 
nK>vem«nt  that  might  be  called,  "know-lt- 
aii-Lsm.';.- That  movement  combines  the 
hatred  and  bias  of  the  "know-nothings"  of 
the  past  century  with  the  "know-lt-aU"  ar- 
rogance of  modern  day  extremism. 

We  triumphed  over  the  know-nothlng-lsm 
of  north  and  south  a  century  ago;  we  shall 
educate  the  know-lt-alls  today— in  spite  of 
themselves. 

It  Is  up  to  the  public  sector  to  define  and 
defend  that  Une  that  separates  dissent  from 
disruption.  But  It  U  up  to  the  private  sec- 
tor—and especially  to  the  famUy— to  pave 
the  way  for  a  peaceful  society.  A  lack  of 
discipline  In  the  home  ultimately  results  in 
an  undisciplined  citizenry.  The  pubUc  sector 
cannot  act  In  "Locus  Parentis." 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have  an  ob- 
ligation here.  too.  College  administrations 
must  do  more  than  offer  courses  on  Democ- 
racy: they  must  assure  their  students  the 
"due  process"  which  U  an  integral  part  of 
our  Democratic  system.  This  means  where 
abuses  exist,  ready  avenues  of  redress  must 
be  available. 

Student  participation,  where  It  can  con- 
tribute to  the  quaUty  of  education,  should 
be  encouraged.  But  this  must  be  developed 
In  a  manner  that  Is  construcUve  rather  than 
disruptive. 

We  can  take  a  lesson  from  history  observed. 
Our  university  tradition  began  with  two  me- 
dieval universities.  In  Paris,  fac\Uty  set  up 
shop  and  students  were  the  consumers.  In 
Bologna,  students  set  up  shop  and  hired 
their  teachers.  The  Bologna  student-centered 
system  lacked  stability  and.  interestingly 
enough,  educational  "relevance."  Ultimately, 
the  University  at  Bologna  survived  by  switch- 
ing to  the  Parts  system,  putting  the  scholar 
In  conunand. 

A  society  as  sophisticated  as  ours  can  es- 
tablish practical,  workable  degrees  of  stu- 
dent participation.  We  can  navigate  some 
middle  course  without  students  locking 
teachers  up  or  administrators  locking  stu- 
dents out. 

Another  middle-ground  which  must  be 
found  Is  the  place  of  the  college  in  the  com- 
munity. Higher  education  can  only  benefit 
from  a  cloee.  Introspective  look  at  such  pol- 
icies as  "publtah  or  perish" — ;  an  Insistence 
on  relevancy  in  curriculum;  a  voice  for  fac- 
ulty below  the  professorial  level:  the  proper 
balance  In  decisions  between  administrators 
and  academicians.  The  middle-ground  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhere  between  ivory  tower 
retreat  and  settlement  house  Immersion. 
There  should  be  strong  Uea  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  oooununlty. 

Certainly  U  our  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation have  an  obligation  to  re-thlnk  their 
relatlonablpa  wltb  ■tudants,  all  level*  of  gov- 


ernment have  an  equal  reaponalbUlty  and 

opportunity  here  too.  

Our  young  people  are  not  only  our  great- 
est product,  but  our  most  promising  resource. 
I  dont  mean  this  poetloally  for  some  point 
in  the  future,  but  for  today. 

If  our  local  governments  could  but  leam 
to  harness  the  volunteer  power  of  high  school 
and  college  students  they  would  have  an  en- 
thusiastic work  force  money  couldn't  buy. 

As  Governor  of  Maryland,  I  sought  to  en- 
ergize and  mobilize  our  Student  resources. 
Our  nucleus  came  from  student  groups  seek- 
ing a  voice  In  setting  state  college  budgets. 
Quite  often,  young  people  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  budgetary  dilemma  of  a  Governor 
with  infinite  good  causes  and  finite  resources. 
Abraham  Lincoln  brought  home  this  point 
with  humor  when  he  deecrlbed  a  struggle 
between  his  sons  WUUe  and  Tad.  What  was 
wrong  between  them,  he  said,  was  "Just 
what's  the  matter  with  the  whole  world.  I've 
got  three  walnuts  and  each  wants  two." 

I  urged  the  studenu  to  help  their  state 
and  their  campuses  by  doing  their  bit  for 
the  community.  With  student  volunteers 
providing  manpower  on  priority  inner  city 
projects,  we  could  reallocate  funds  to  higher 
education  programs. 

I  sought  to  establish  a  youth  corps  with 
older  studenu  helping  younger  ones  as  tu- 
tors and  recreational  counselors,  as  big  broth- 
ers and  sUters.  I  feel  it's  not  Just  enough  to 
demand  a  say — you  have  to  deserve  it.  Gov- 
ernments should  stake  a  way  for  students  to 
participate  and  students  should  participate 
In  a  way  that  earns  their  say  In  state  govern- 
ment. We  want  youth  advisors  and  we  want 
them  to  be  more  than  armchair  expert*. 
We're  looking  for  civic  activists. 

Every  level  of  government  would  benefit 
from  a  student  internship  program  compar- 
able to  the  federal  government's. 

Actually,  at  the  state  level.  I  favor  an  even 
broader  program  extending  from  post-grad- 
uate to  pre-college  youth.  State  governments 
are  generally  small  enough  to  tailor  summer 
work  programs  to  the  student's  potential  and 
will  find  It  a  valid  Investment.  A  good  part- 
time  Internship  experience  In  the  present  is 
a  means  of  recruiting  good  full-time  per- 
sonnel In  the  future. 

At  the  federal  level  our  work  is  cut  out  for 
us.  The  first  thing  we  should  do  Is  lower  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen.  Not  only  because 
they're  old  enough  to  fight — but  because 
they're  smart  enough  to  vote.  I  think  It  Is  Il- 
logical that  In  most  states  a  girl  i*  consid- 
ered mature  enough  to  enter  a  lifetime  con- 
tract of  marriage  at  eighteen,  but  not  ma- 
ture enough  to  vote. 

Once  our  young  people  can  sound  off  at  the 
polls.  I  believe  there  will  be  less  need  to  sound 
off  In  the  streets.  TheyTl  have  the  chance 
to  be  counted  where  It  counts. 

Finally.  I  think  we  as  a  moral  community 
must  take  heed  of  the  disillusionment  and 
disenchantment  of  our  young.  The  young 
have  a  way  of  looking  at  reality  with  an 
honesty  and  freshness  we  cannot  fall  to 
appreciate.  Hans  Christian  Anderson  under- 
stood this  when  he  wrote  the  wonderful  story 
of  the  emperor's  new  clothes.  Remember — 
no  man  In  the  kingdom,  including  the  em- 
peror, dared  to  admit  he  could  not  see  the 
handsome  cloth  suit  which  the  con-man 
tailors  said  was  invisible  to  those  who  were 
selfish,  vain  and  stupid.  Only  a  lltUe  child 
m  delightful  candor  piped  up:  "The  em- 
peror Is  naked." 

Well,  we  have  a  veritable  children's  cru- 
sade telling  us  Amarlca  can  be  an  even  bet- 
ter country.  They  are  ready  to  go  to  work, 
and  we  must  be  ready  to  accept  their  con- 
tributions and  to  listen  to  their  respon- 
sible criticism. 

We  must  prove  our  system  can  change  our 
world:  and  we  must  welcome  all  those  who 
would  change  our  world  Into  our  system. 

President  NUon  ha*  put  priority  on  includ- 
ing every  American,  young  and  old,  in  our 
system.    White    House    Staffers    are    already 


working  on  the  way*  and  mean*  to  mobilize 
tbOM  who  would  serve  a*  well  a*  aeek  a  bet- 
ter America.  But  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
while  the  volunteer  movement  may  be 
sparked  by  the  federal  government,  it  must 
be  managed  by  the  communities  and 
manned  by  the  private  citizens. 

We  may  propose  ways  to  serve  but  only  the 
people  can  dispose.  For  our  young  it  means 
doing  their  own  thing  in  their  own  way,  on 
their  own  time.  It  means  doing  as  well  as 
demanding.  It  means  contribution  as  well 
as  confrontation. 

Freedom  depend*  on  order — on  laws,  not 
violence.  And  to  any  who  would  destroy  our 
freedom,  I  will  Uke  a  lesson  from  the  minis- 
ter friend  of  Abe  Lincoln,  who  sermonized: 
"I'm  prepared  to  defend  this  union  till  hell 
freezes  over,  and  then  I'll  fight  on  ice." 

We  cannot  afford  self-delusion  or  delay. 
For  as  President  Nixon  say*.  "The  American 
dream  does  not  oome  to  those  who  fall 
asleep." 

MIZE  INTRODUCES  RESOLUTION 
OPPOSING  EEC  ACTION  ON  SOY- 
BEAN TAX 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  6, 
I  annoimced  my  profound  concern  over 
the  "internal  taxes"  which  the  member 
nations  ot  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity have  proposed  to  impose  on  im- 
ported oilseed  products. 

These  proposed  taxes  do  not  techni- 
cally violate  the  letter  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  United  States  and 
the  EEC,  but  they  do  violate  the  spirit  of 
that  agreement.  If  imposed,  these  taxes 
could  destroy  a  third  of  the  $1.4  billion 
agricultural  export  market  which  the 
United  States  negotiated,  at  great  sacri- 
fice, with  the  EEC.  Such  action  would  be 
unconscionable,  and  could  well  destroy 
the  U.S.  chance  for  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  1969  and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kn""""  farmers  have  pro- 
duced soybeans  in  increasing  amounts  in 
recent  years.  In  fiscal  1968,  Kansas 
farmers  exported  over  $14  million  worth 
of  soybean  oils  and  meals  to  the  EEC. 
This  market,  and  the  market  upon  which 
farmers  depend  in  over  30  States,  could 
be  destroyed  by  the  precipitous  action 
under  serious  consideration  in  Europe. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Congress  must 
speak  out  on  this  issue  sis  a  body.  There- 
fore, I  am  today  introducing  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  which,  if  passed 
by  this  body,  will  put  the  House  on  record 
as  opposing  the  internal  taxes  on  oilseed 
products.  The  concurrent  resolution 
which  I  propose  clearly  states  that  the 
United  SUtes  cannot  afford  to  Ignore 
foreign  action  which  would  destroy  sub- 
stantial trade,  carefully  constructed  over 
the  years.  Further,  American  farmers 
who  have  depended  upon  U.S.  trade  nego- 
tiators to  assure  them  a  market  in  Europe 
must  also  depend  upon  our  European 
trading  partners  to  conform  to  the  spirit 
of  resulting  agreements. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
support  this  resolution.  I  am  encouraged 
that  similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  House  and  is  under  con- 
sideration by  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

A  decision  by  the  Councfl  of  Ministers 
of  the  EEC  can  be  expected  within  30  to 
60  days,  I  am  Informed.  It  is  imperative 


that  tl»  OoDgTeM  ipeak  with  «•  voto« 
m  opposition  to  the  pr<«)08ed  Action,  be- 
fore it  oocun. 

TWO  CHILDRBN.  TWO  MIRACIJES 
(Mr  TAFT  asked  and  wa«  given  per- 
mission to  addreaa  the  House  for  1  mln- 
STto  revise  and  extend  his  remark*, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr   TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  miracle 
of  life  continues  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  to- 

^^Chrlstlne  Corhn.  the  6-year-old  girl 
who  received  the  transplanted  heart  oi 
a  7-year-old  auto  accident  vlcUm,  con- 
tinue to  improve  at  the  Children's  Hos- 

^^Sh'e  has  done  well  since  she  underwent 
the  heart  transplant  operation.  Febru- 

"christine's  was  only  the  fourth  trans- 
plant attempted  on  a  child;  and  doctors. 
who  performed  what  was  the  first  heart 
transplant  in  Cincinnati,  are  encouraged 
about  Christine's  chances. 

The  miracle  of  life,  however  has 
another  side  to  it.  The  7 -year-old  boy. 
William  Michael  Becker,  whose  heart 
now  keeps  Christine  alive,  was  fataUy 
Injured  In  an  auto  accident  February  5. 
It  was  his  selfless  parents  who  turnea 
tragedy  into  hope  when  they  suggested 
that  the  young  boys  heart  might  be  used 
for  a  transplant. 

Without  it,  doctors  believe  young 
Christine  could  not  have  lived  much 
longer.  She  was  suffering  from  a  serious 
heart  defect  since  birth. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  my 
coUeagues  join  me  in  wishing  this  coura- 
geous young  girl  and  her  family  the  very 

liest 

We  offer  our  best  wishes  to  the  talented 
team  of  doctors  and  professionals  who 
performed  the  operaUon  and  have  cared 
for  Christine.  ^  „.     . 

I  believe  the  feelings  of  most  Cmcln- 
natians  are  well  captured  in  the  following 
Cincinnati  Post  b  "Hmes-Star  and  Cin- 
cinnati" Enquirer  editorials: 

(From  the  ClnclnnaU  Enqtilrer, 
Feb.  10,  1009] 

Two  CHlLOakN,  Two  MI«ACLK8 

Two  modem-day  miracles  touched  the  col- 
lecUve  conscience  and  heart  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati this  past  weekend. 

One,  the  sucoeesful  transplantation  by  a 
surgical-medical  team  at  Children's  Hospital 
of^thT  heart  of  William  Michael  Becker, 
seven-year-old  Loveland  lad  who  suffered 
fatal  brain  Injuries  in  an  auto  accident  earlier 
{^week.  liito  the  body  of  ^U-yew-old 
Christine  Corhn.  suffering  from  a  congenital 
and  incurable  heart  defect.  Is  a  surgical  mir- 
acle that,  to  the  amazement  of  the  lay  mind, 
has  become  an  accepted  technique  In  medi- 
cine's rapid  advancement.  But  when  the  mir- 
acle occurs  almost  at  one's  doorstep  Its  mean- 
ing becomes  aU  the  clearer.         ,  ,^  _.       ^^^ 

The  second  miracle  is  the  unfaltering  con- 
cern and  empathy  for  others  bo  nobly  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WllUam  Becker,  the 
parents  of  WUUam  Michael,  In  their  tUne  of 
dTepest  grief.  Upon  being  inf onned  that  their 
dying  son's  heart  could  offer  hope  for  a  nearly 
normal  life  to  a  little  girl  who  herself  was 
faced  with  the  prospects  of  «^„«^^<V^ 
without  a  r»ew,  strong  heart,  the  Beckers  ne«- 
tated  not  a  whit.  n— k„ 

By   giving  new  hope  to  ChrUtine   Oorhn. 
they  have  memorlaUaed  their  son  In  a  fashion 
whose  meaning  Is  beyond  the  powerof  the 
written  word  to  convey.  Though  ttoe  dlaclpune 
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of  rorBwy  may  cause  doctors  to  view  the  hu- 
S«^BMt  a*  just  another  organ  or  muscle 
^^2lo»ttitned  «>  think  tbrt  Mr.  and 
ltt&  BMteliav*  oMMBd  tlMtr  young  aon  to 
im  fir  th«n  through  their  inweHshnee*. 
"%JJ^SSr.^toureommltmeBt  to  their  hu- 
manltarlanlam  wa*  further  demonstrated  by 
their  allowing  William  Michael's  skin,  kid- 
neys  and  eye  parts  to  be  taken  in  science  s- 
and  humanity's — cause.  *,„„^ 

The  hopes  of  everyone  for  her  continued 
improvement  and  eventual  recovery  go  out  to 
Christine  Corhn. 

Along  with  beartfelt  sympathies,  Mr.  and 
Mr*  Becker  are  extended  everyone's  emo- 
Uonal  sharing  in  a  miracle  of  which  only 
they  can  be  fully  aware. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  "nmes-Star, 

Feb.  10.  1969] 

Triumph  of  the  Httman  Spdut 

A  great  human  drama  Is  unfolding  In  Chll- 

dren\  Hospital  and  the  community  Is  gripped 

*"Tbe  hopes  and  the  prayers  ot  aU  of  u*  are 
centered  on  pretty  little  Christine  Corhn  Md 
the  doctors  and  nurses  who  watch  over  her 
in  her  battle  for  life. 

And  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  go  out  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Becker  who  have  turned  a 
personal  tragedy  into  a  triumph  of  love  for 
humanity.  They  donated  t^e  heart  of  their 
little  boy.  killed  by  a  traffic  accident,  to  Chris- 
tine  that  she   might  have   a   chance   for   a 

normal  life.  t«-»v«»» 

The  whole  community  honor*  the  »ecaei». 
We  hope  their  grief  Is  lessened  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  tried  to  help  Christine  Corhn. 
We  pray  that  help  wlU  be  successful. 


ONE-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 
POTENTIAL  THREAT  TO  DEPOSI- 
TORS 


(Mr  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr  BiawiETT.  Mi*.  Speaker,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
published  a  staff  report  on  the  one-bank 
holding  companies  in  our  country,  which 
presents  a  potentiaUy  dangerous  situa- 
tion to  banks  and  their  depositors. 

In  1933,  the  Congress  adopted  a  very 
sound  principle,  which  I  believe  should 
be  upheld  today.  That  Is,  it  is  against 
the  public  interest  for  banks  and  non- 
banking  businesses  to  be  controlled  by 
the  same  ownership. 

In  1956,  the  Congress  enacted  the  BanK 
Holding  Company  Act  to  prevent  undue 
concentration  of  control  of  banking  by 
bank  holding  companies.  Included  in  this 
legislation  were  several  exemptions,  and 
on  signing  the  law,  President  Eisenhower 
said: 

The  legislation  falls  short  of  achieving 
these  objectives  ...  The  exemption*  and 
other  special  provision*  wlU  require  the 
further  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  most  glaring  loophole  in  the  1956 
law  WES  the  one-bank  holding  company 
exemption. 

The  significance  of  this  loophole — 

The  new  House  Banking  Committee 
report  states — 

has    be«a»    dramaUcaUy    Ulustrated    In    the 
United  States. 

The  report  points  out  this  includra 
nine  of  the  12  largest  commercial  banks 
to  the  country,  and  stace  1958  the  num- 
ber of  known  one-bank  holding  com- 


panies has  grown  from  117  to  783.  In 
bank  deposits,  Uie  Increase  has  been  from 
$1L6  bUlion  to  $108  J  bUllon.  a  growth  ol 
over  800  percent. 

In  light  of  the  oommlttee's  excellent 
staff  report,  it  is  obvious  that  something 
must  be  done  to  guard  against  continued 
monopoly,  concentration  of  business 
power  and  conglomerates  of  big  buslnfess 
and  big  banks.  ^,  L   r 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill,  H.R.  946,  which  I 
have  introduced  over  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, would  remove  the  exemptions  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  includ- 
ing the  one-bank  and  the  labor  and  agri- 
cultural organization  provisions. 

In  1965  when  this  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  my 
amendment  to  a  bUl  which  would  have 
removed  the  long-term  trust  exemption 
from  the  1956  act.  was  passed  on  a  record 
vote  of  199  to  179.  This  amendment 
stripped  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  all  its  loopholes,  but  only  four  exemp- 
tions were  removed  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  and  win 
act  this  year  to  remove  aU  exemptions 
from  the  1956  act.  I  have  written  to  the 
distinguished   chairman   of   the   House 
Banking  Committee  of  my  interest  in 
assisting  him  with  this  legislation. 
Chairman  Wright  Patuan  has  said: 
This  Issue  concerns  the  question  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  business  of 
banking  and  all  other  businesses.  It  is  not 
strictly  a  banking  issue  at  all,  or  even  an 
issue  only  Involving  the  relationships  among 
different  segments  of  the  financial  commu- 
nity It  is,  in  essence,  a  question  whose  answer 
coiu'd  shape  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  en- 
tire  American  economy  for  many   years  M) 
oome. 


OUTSTANDING     RECORD     OF     NA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS  UNDER  PRESI- 
DENT LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
(Mr    ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  an  editorial.) 

Mr    ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  well-de- 
served recognition  and  praise  for  the  out- 
standing   record    of    national    progress 
during  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  5  years  as 
President  of  the  United  States  continues 
throughout  the  country.  Perhaps,  a  re- 
cent APL-CIO  News  editorial  best  ex- 
presses the  feeling  of  Americans  In  all 
walks  of  life  with  a  simple,  but  deeply 
felt  "Thank  you,  Mr.  President.    Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  the  editorial 
in  the  Congressionm-  Record,  as  follows. 
Thank  Yott.  Mr.  President 
In  the  final  days  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration   the    news    media— especially    the 
press— are  apparently  trying  to  redress  the 
torrent  of  criUclsm,  and  in  some  cases  abuse, 
that   they   have    aimed   at  Lyndon    Balnea 

^"ta^mnlng  up  the  five  years  of  the  John- 
son presidency  the  editorialists,  the  Inter- 
nreters,  the  columnists  have  discovered— or 
^rhaps  redlscovered-the  tremendou^  John- 
^n  reJwrd  on  civil  rights,  educatloiiu  fighting 
poverty,  conservation,  consumer  protection, 
health,  aid  to  the  cities,  manpower  and  the 
real  increase  in  income  and  purchasing  power 
that  stemmed  from   government  economic 

^^e^AFL-CIO  wa*  proud  to  have  had  . 

hand  in  helping  build  ti^at"'^''^  wV^^ 
ed^  called  attention  to  the  breakthrough» 
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and  b«ncbin»rk«  Mt  by  tb«  AdmlnUtrfttlon 
on  behalf  of  all  Ajneiicana.  But  the  crltlca 
waved  that  aside  along  wltb  the  concrete 
acoompllahmenta,  and  eonoentnited  on  a 
negative,  carping  theme  geared  to  a  dtallke 
for  the  President's  style,  all  the  while  lgnor< 
Ing  or  downplaying  the  substance. 

An  editorial  in  Memo  from  COPR  notes 
that  "the  qxileter  facta  of  the  Johnson  presi- 
dency are  without  equal  In  our  history."  It 
adds  that  "no  single  administration  will  or 
can  clear  up  all  the  problems  of  a  society  as 
vast  and  complex  as  our  own.  But  Pres. 
Johnson  was  willing  to  challenge  our  prob- 
lems on  more  fronts  than  anyone  who  has 
served  in  the  office,  and  his  success  in  many 
fields  has  been  remarkable." 

The  Johnson  record  Is  Imprinted  In  bold 
letters  In  the  nation's  lawbooks.  Over  the 
next  few  years  that  record  will  have  an  In- 
creasingly Important  impact  on  the  develop- 
ment and  the  quality  of  American  life. 

The  belated  recognition  by  the  news  media 
of  the  substance  of  the  Ave  years  of  the 
Johnson  presidency  is  welcome  now  because 
It  will  provide  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
new  Administration. 

For  his  dedicated  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
Americana  we  join  the  nation  In  a  heartfelt 
"Thank  you,  »«r.  President." 


"PUEBtb"  BLAME  MUST  BE  SHARED 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PiNDLEY>  is  recognizee  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  denying  that  Commander  Bucher 
permitted  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  to  be  taken. 
Likewise,  he  failed  to  scuttle  the  vessel. 
But.  in  all  fairness,  a  closer  examination 
of  the  situation  shows  that  he  had  neither 
the  means  to  defend  his  ship  or  to  scuttle 
It.  If  Indeed  he  must  assume  blame,  he 
Is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  regard.  The 
military  traditions  he  violated  were  small 
by  comparison  with  those  violated  by 
much  higher  authority. 

In  fact,  in  some  respects.  Commander 
Bucher  can  be  even  viewed  as  an  limo- 
cent  victim.  He  Is  the  victim  of  fate;  he 
found  himself  in  a  bad  place  at  a  bad 
time.  Furthermore,  he  appears  to  be  the 
victim  of  an  attempt  by  his  superiors  to 
place  the  blame  for  this  tragic  and  hu- 
miliating affair  on  his  shoulders  alone. 
Most  important,  the  commander  Joins 
other  courageous  men  as  the  latest  victim 
of  the  failure  of  recent  American  military 
policy  Foremost  among  our  failures  are 
those  which  involve  the  new  doctrines  of 
flexible  response  and  gradualism. 

As  formulated  In  1961.  flexible  response 
was  viewed  in  its  broadest  application  to 
be  the  maintenance  of  military  force  suf- 
ficient to  respond  to  enemy  aggression  at 
any  level  of  conflict,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing nuclear  war.  Flexible  response  was 
necessary,  proponents  argued,  becaue  the 
doctrine  of  'massive  retaliation"  left  the 
United  States  prepared  to  either  sur- 
render or  instigate  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
It  was  argued  that  since  the  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons  was  not  credible  to 
Communist  nations  engaged  in  small  and 
ambiguous  steps,  a  substitute  would  have 
to  be  found. 

That  an  unarmed,  unescorted,  im- 
proteoted  vessel  of  the  U.S.  Navy — Inap- 
propriately called  an  intelligence  ship — 
should  be  sent  on  such  a  sensitive  mis- 
sion as  "eavesdropping '  on  a  hostile 
Communist  power  shows  the  complete 


bankniptcy  of  the  military  doctrine  of 
flexible  response. 

The  question  of  whether  flexible  re- 
sponse Is  an  adequate  military  doctrine 
is  one  of  Judgment,  but  the  fact  Is.  as  the 
Pueblo  Incident,  among  others,  clearly 
reveals,  the  weapons,  men  and  material 
necessary  to  Implement  flexible  response 
were  not  available. 

In  this  latest  of  incidents,  a  vessel  of 
the  US.  Navy  was  sent  on  a  sensitive 
mission  close  to  the  shoreline  of  a  hostile 
power.  Ordinary  prudence  would  have 
required  under  the  doctrine  of  flexible 
response  that  sufllcient  force  or  man- 
power be  available  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  ship  if  necessary.  Yet,  what  were  the 
facts? 

There  were  only  four  jet  flghters 
available  for  duty  in  Korea:  all  of  them 
were  armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  In 
order  for  the  Jets  to  be  effective  in  dog 
flghts.  the  nuclear  weapons  had  to  be 
removed.  Time  did  not  permit  such  re- 
moval. 

The  U.S.S.  Enterprise  was  600  miles 
away  at  the  time  of  the  seizure;  the  near- 
est American  destroyers  were  a  full  day's 
sail  away. 

The  Pacific  Command,  in  other  words, 
was  unprepared  to  defend  the  Pueblo. 
Commander  Bucher  had  only  two  pos- 
sible responses,  and  neither  was  very  flex- 
ible :  he  could  surrender  his  ship,  or  sink 
it  with  heavy  risk  of  American  life.  It 
was  like  a  one-sided  flip  of  a  coin,  and 
Bucher  was  the  loser  either  way. 

Nor  was  the  Pueblo  the  only  incident  of 
the  past  18  months  which  reveals  the 
hollowness  of  our  flexible  response  capa- 
bilities. 

In  January  1968,  the  Vietcong  launched 
the  surprise  Tet  offensive  and  succeeded 
even  in  violating  the  security  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Saigon. 

In  June  1967.  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  was 
attacked  and  simk  by  imits  of  the  Israel 
Air  Force. 

In  August  1968.  the  military  warning 
system  of  NATO  did  not  perceive  the  So- 
viet and  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

The  Senate  Prepardness  Investigating 
Committee  has  reported  that  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  are  not  sufficient 
to  repulse  a  conventional  Soviet  attack. 

The  failure  of  "flexible  response"  in 
Vietnam  was  hardly  reassuring  and  Its 
effect  as  a  deterrent  to  further  trouble 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  therefore  highly 
questionable. 

Another  of  the  questionable  doctrines 
pushed  upon  us  during  this  decade  that 
has  seen  America  appear  to  be  a  "paper 
tiger"  is  that  of  gradualism.  Sometimes 
called  measured  response,  it  meant  a 
slow,  step-by-step  Increase  of  military 
force — never  enough  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  but  sufficient  to  keep  the  conflict 
raging.  Others  before  Commander 
Bucher  paid  heavily  for  the  failure  of 
this  doctrine. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  was  accomplished  by  a  govern- 
ment with  which  our  country  was  re- 
cently engaged  in  a  costly  but  undeclared 
war,  and  it  occurred  In  the  environs  of 
another  costly,  but  undeclared  war,  this 
time  in  Vietiiam. 

Through  the  doctrine  of  gradualism  In 
both  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars. 


the  greatest,  most  hallowed  traditions  of 
the  United  States  were  violated  in  a 
fundamental  way.  To  illustrate: 

In  neither  war  was  defeat  of  enemy 
forces  established  as  our  objective. 

In  neither  were  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  ever  mobilized  behind  our 
men  in  battle. 

In  neither  were  fleld  commanders 
given  traditional  freedom  to  direct 
operations. 

In  neither  was  a  declaration  of  war 
enacted  by  Congress  or  even  asked  for  by 
the  President. 

In  both  wars,  military  commanders 
were  denied  permission  to  broaden  attack 
on  the  enemy  in  order  to  shut  off  its 
sources  of  supply  and  replacement. 
Enemy  sanctuaries  were  permitted. 

Our  military  operations  in  Vietnam 
have  been  repeatedly  described  as  a  lim- 
ited war  with  limited  objectives.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  refused  to  grant  p>ermls- 
sion  to  fleld  commanders  to  close  Hai- 
phong Harbor,  invade  North  Vietnam  or 
engage  in  "hot  pursuit"  into  Cambodia. 

Although  our  Government  in  1965  offi- 
cially determined  that  South  Vietiiam 
was  under  attack  from  the  north,  only  an 
air  and  sea  response  was  ever  per- 
mitted— and  only  then  under  sharp  lim- 
itations which  severely  curbed  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Later,  even  this  response  was  stopped 
completely,  although  no  determination 
was  made  that  attacks  from  the  north 
had  either  ceased  or  lessened. 

Never  was  any  serious  effort  made  to 
employ  sanctions  against  nations  supply- 
ing the  enemy,  much  less  to  quarantine 
North  Vietnam. 

Indeed,  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
sisted congressional  attempts  to  impose 
modest  sanctions.  An  example  was  ad- 
ministrative efforts,  partly  successful,  to 
override  the  clear  expression  of  Congress 
which  I  authored  In  1966  which  sought  to 
block  benefits  under  Public  Law  480  from 
going  to  any  nation  making  shipments 
of  any  kind  to  Hanoi. 

Thus,  if  Commander  Bucher  must  bow 
in  shame,  other  more  prominent  heads 
should  be  bowed  too.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  political  and  military  leaders  who 
were  the  architects,  proponents,  and  ex- 
ecutors of  flexible  response  and  gradual- 
ism: 

Those  who  allowed  our  defenses  to  de- 
teriorate to  a  point  where  not  only  was 
our  response  not  flexible,  but  nonexist- 
ent: 

Those  who  cast  aside  and  violated  the 
great  military  traditions  of  the  United 
States: 

Those  who  sent  a  half-million  U.S. 
troops  into  combat  without  declaration 
of  war  or  other  proper  legislative  sanc- 
tion; 

Those  who  shackled  fleld  commanders 
and  refused  to  impose  economic  quar- 
antine on  the  enemy; 

Those  who  announced  to  the  world,  In- 
stead of  leaving  in  doubt,  that  our  super- 
weapons  would  never  be  used;  and 

Those  who  proceeded  with  business-as- 
usual  attitude  at  home  as  well  as  in  in- 
ternational policy.  Business  as  usual  ap- 
plied even  to  the  Soviet  Union,  heartland 
of  Hanoi  support. 

Among  these  must  be  former  President 
Johnson,  who  cannot  escape  primary  re- 
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sponslblUty  for  establishing  the  empty 
doctrine  of  flexible  response  and  the 
fallacious  one  ot  gradualism.  Also,  to 
blame  are  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
chaired  by  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
who  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine.  Each 
could  have  resigned  over  the  course  of 
our  Nation's  military  policy  and  thus 
likely  forced  a  reassessment.  Or,  each 
could  have  publicly  protested.  None  did. 
Each  accepted,  and  went  along,  execut- 
ing the  policies  with  all  their  grim  con- 
sequences. 

How  ironic  It  was  that  Just  a  few  days 
before  Commander  Bucher  went  on  trial 
for  violating  miUtary  tradition,  General 
Wheeler,  under  whom  flexible  response 
and  gradualism  flourished,  received  from 
the  President  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

Is  it  Just  for  these  military  leaders  to 
continue  in  command  with  scarcely  a 
word  of  censure  while  Commander 
Bucher  is  in  the  dock? 

And  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
who.  like  myself,  served  while  the  doc- 
trines of  flexible  response  and  gradual- 
ism were  being  bandied  about  and  car- 
ried out,  can  we  escape  Judgment? 

Despite  the  clarity  of  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
we  failed  to  establish  that  our  ships  at 
sea  were  not  safe  from  capture  by  the 
smallest  of  nations.  We  sat  back  and 
permitted  the  enlargement  of  combat 
forces  in  Vietnam  without  clear  legisla- 
tive sanctions.  We  shunned  our  funda- 
mental responsibility.  We  failed  to  face 
squarely  the  question  of  war  declaration. 
We  thus  denied  to  our  military  forces, 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  imi- 
fying  force  the  war-making  decision 
would  bring.  We  failed  in  our  duty  to 
delve  into  the  hollowness  of  flexible  re- 
sponse and  gradualism  doctrines. 

So  move  over.  Commander  Bucher. 
You  are  not  really  the  only  one  who 
should  be  in  the  dock.  There  are  lots 
more  of  us  who  must  share  the  blame 
and  the  shame.  You  just  happen  to  be  a 
convenient  whipping  boy. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  have  spoken  out 
on  many  occasions,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  is  doing  today,  regarding  the 
handling  of  the  Pueblo  matter.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  side  light  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  American  people 
are  aware  that  Commander  Bucher  was 
an  orphan.  He  was  brought  to  Father 
Flanagan's  boys'  home  in  my  district 
known  as  Boys'  Town.  Nebr..  where  Com- 
mander Bucher  lived  for  many  years. 
He  was  gradxiated  from  Boystown  High 
School  at  Boys'  Town.  Nebr.  After  that 
he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  served  his 
tour  of  duty  and  then  came  back  to 
Omaha  and  married  an  Omaha  girl  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  after  which  he  was  grrad- 
uated.  and  the  Navy  became  his  career. 

The  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, knowing  Commander  Bucher  was 
taken  in  by  Father  Flanagan's  boys' 
home  and  was  a  star  athlete  and  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  Boys'  Town,  are  over- 


whelmingly outraged  at  the  seemingly 
Inhumane  treatment  that  is  being  given 
Commander  Bucher. 

I  am  sure  that  affects  not  only  my 
own  district.  I  know  for  a  fact  tiiat  this 
is  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  of  Nebraska  and  the  feeling  is  in- 
tense not  only  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
but  in  the  entire  Middle  West.  I  know 
now  also  that  the  feeling  is  intense 
throughout  the  United  States. 

So,  aside  from  the  military  aspects  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks,  I  did  want 
to  bring  out  this  personal  sidelight  in 
this  discussion,  so  the  people  will  know 
that  Commander  Bucher  was  an  out- 
standing Individual.  As  I  said,  he  was 
an  orphan  and  took  his  schooling  at  Boys' 
Town  under  the  leadership  and  direction 
of  Father  Flanagan  and  Monsignor  Weg- 
ner,  the  present  director.  He  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  students  and  athletes 
in  that  great  "City  of  Little  Men."  Cer- 
tainly people  from  our  area  and  hope- 
fully from  all  over  the  United  States 
will  bear  that  in  mind  as  we  discuss  this 
sorry  affair  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion. There  certainly  is  the  human  side  to 
this.  In  speaking  today,  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  minimize  the 
gravity  of  whatever  shortcomings  Com- 
mander Bucher  had,  and  it  appears  quite 
plain  that  he  failed  in  measuring  up  to 
the  great  traditions  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  I  feel  very  bad  about  that.  I  regret 
the  boyhood  experiences  he  had.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  we  should  overlook 
the  gravity  of  this  episode. 

My  main  purpose  is  to  point  out  that 
even  though  Commander  Bucher  violated 
military  traditions,  they  are  small  by 
comparison  with  the  military  traditions 
that  our  very  highest  political  and  mili- 
tary leadership  have  violated  In  recent 
years. 

Mr.      CUNNINGHAM.      Commander 

Bucher  had  no  shortcomings.  He  Is  a 

great  man  and  a  credit  to  our  country. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
It  has  been  a  sorry  incident  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  our  Navy 
at  least  should  have  had  a  destroyer  on 
the  horizon  to  protect  this  spy  ship — If 
that  is  what  it  was,  and  we  recognize 
now  that  is  what  it  must  have  been.  If 
not  a  destroyer  it  should  have  had  air 
cover. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  reasons  ad- 
vanced why  these  things  were  not  pro- 
vided. For  Instance,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  overextended  ourselves  in 
South  Vietnam,  that  most  of  our  military 
might  and  muscle  is  In  that  area.  Our 
flexible  response  was  not  available  in  the 
Pueblo  incident. 

Neither  is  it  available  now  In  Europe. 
I  feel  that  even  the  recent  maneuver 
which  we  carried  out,  in  which  we  trans- 
ported 15,000  troops  over  to  p^rmany, 
was  carried  out  slowly  and  not  effectively 
done,  showing  again  that  we  are  con- 
centrating on  a  distant  area  In  Asia 
which  really  does  not  mean  that  much  to 
our  future. 
Again  It  casts  a  reflection  upon  the 


character  of  the  Amerlctm  people  that 
the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  was  forced  to  sign 
a  document  admitting  what  was  said  was 
not  the  truth.  And  then  a  major  general 
of  the  U.S.  Army  also  signed  a  document 
saying  that  we  were  in  enemy  waters 
when  actually  we  maintained  that  we 
were  not.  This  involves  problems  of  great 
significance.  It  involves  the  character  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  I  believe  we  should  return 
to  the  thinking  of  great  men  who  have 
lived  in  history  and  have  provided  great 
leadership — for  instance,  Lincoln,  who 
said: 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might: 
and  m  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end.  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  It. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

As  I  understand  the  facts,  the  com- 
mander and  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  had 
no  information  that  they  were  sent  on 
any  kind  of  suicide  mission.  They  had 
every  reason  to  expect  if  they  got  into 
trouble  they  would  have  support. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman,  like  myself, 
had  some  part  in  World  War  n.  There 
was  never  any  moment  during  my  serv- 
ice with  the  U.S.  Navy  when  I  doubted 
that  the  full  resources  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  be- 
hind me  and  would  seek  to  advance  my 
safety  and  the  success  of  my  mission. 

Yet,  out  of  what  has  happened  with 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  arises  the  question  as 
to  just  how  far  we  have  departed  from 
these  traditions  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  CARTER.  How  weak  we  have  be- 
come in  our  action. 

It  reminds  me  again  of  the  President 
who  said:  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick." 

How  far  have  we  gone  from  that  tradi- 
tion? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  for  tomorrow,  for  1 
hour,  be  transferred  to  Pebi-uary  19. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS—CRUCIAL   TO    THE    CON-     ^ 
TROL   OP   FINANCIAL   CONGLOM- 
E31ATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  seeks  to  stop 
the  dangerous  trend  toward  mixing  the 
business  of  banking  with  all  other  busi- 

n6SS6S. 

In  the  wake  of  the  great  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  and  the  subsequent  great 
depression.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  de- 
cided that  commercial  banking  should 
be  divorced  from  all  other  businesses. 
This  principle  was  established  In  what 
Is  known  as  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of 
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1933.  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  It  wa«  further  strengthened 
by  the  pauage  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  by  the  Congress  In  19M. 

However,  many  loopholes  remain  In  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and.  because 
of  this  and  other  trends  In  economic 
structure,  such  as  the  rise  of  financial 
and  other  conglomerates  and  the  merger 
movement,  present  law  is  inadequate  to 
control  the  situation. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  I  feel  will  meet  this 
problem  in  a  straightforward  and  ade- 
quate way. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rccord  I  insert  a 
press  release  issued  this  morning  on  my 
intention  to  introduce  the  bill,  along 
with  the  bill  itself  and  a  sectlon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  this  bill : 

Washincton.  DC  February  17- -Chair- 
man Wright  Patman  (D.  Tex.)  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  will  In- 
troduce a  comprehensive  bill  today  (Feb.  17) 
to  close  the  loopholes  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  to  end  the  movement  of 
banks  Into  non-banking  enterprises. 

Mr.  PwUnan  said  hU  bill  was  the  product 
of  8tucUe»  extending  over  several  months  and 
had  been  drafted  after  consultation  with  a 
number  of  experts  in  the  field.  He  said  be 
anticipated  early  hearings  on  the  legislation. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Chairman  said  his  legislation  would  move  all 
bank  holding  companies  under  "a  single  um- 
brella of  regulation  and  under  a  single  stand- 
ard of  law."  He  said  his  bill  would  provide  a 
"clearcut  separation  of  banking  from  non- 
banking  businesses." 

"As  the  recent  study  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  plainly  shows, 
the  entire  structure  of  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  being  changed  through  conglomerates 
centered  around  banking  institutions."  Mr. 
Patman  said.  "This  Is  clearly  a  threat  to 
everyone — both  inside  and  outside  the  finan- 
cial community — and  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Congress  act  quickly  to  provide  meaningful 
remedies." 

Mr.  Patman  said  it  would  be  a  "travesty  If 
the  Congress  did  not  deal  fully  with  the 
problem  and  failed  to  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  sufflclent  authority  and  the  legal 
teeth  necessary  to  deal  with  these  new  and 
giant  financial  conglomerates."  "The  prob- 
lems Involved  with  bank  holding  companies 
are  extremely  serious  and  they  require  real 
action  and  not  Just  the  appearance  of  action." 

"The  potential  for  economic  abuses 
through  the  holding  company  loopholes  Is 
far-reaching."  he  said.  He  noted.  In  particu- 
lar, that  the  one-bank  holding  company 
loophole  could  lead  to  these  problems :  ( 1 ) 
The  poeslblllty  of  unsound  financial  deci- 
sions by  the  bank  in  order  to  feed  unwar- 
ranted amounts  of  credit  to  subsidiaries  of 
the  holding  company:  (2)  The  possibility  for 
loan  discrimination  by  a  bank  In  favor  of 
enterprises  owned  by  the  holding  company 
and  against  companies  which  might  compete 
with  the  subsidiaries  of  the  holding  com- 
pany; (3)  The  poeslblllty  that  a  bank  will 
force  other  borroweri,  particularly  small 
businesses,  to  purchaa*  equipment  and  serv- 
ices from  the  subsidiaries  of  the  holding 
company,  thus  furthering  tightening  control 
and  forcing  a  greater  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power. 

In  addition  to  closing  specific  loopholes  In 
the  Holding  Company  Act.  Mr.  Patman  said 
his  bin  would  also  provide  the  public  Im- 
p>ortant  new  protections  against  antl-com- 
petltlve  activities  of  financial  Institutions. 

The  legislation,  for  example,  would  pro- 
hibit director  and  ofBcer  Interlocks  among 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions.  Mr. 
Patman  notsd  that  recent  studies  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  bad  re- 
vaalad  wldeapread  Interlocks  among  major 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions. 


Mr.  Patman's  bUl  wUl  also  deal  dlrecUy 
with  the  prmctloe  of  banks  requiring  so- 
called  "tle-ln"  arrangements.  Under  this 
practice,  banks  require  customers  to  pur- 
chase other  services  of  the  bank  or  other 
holding  company  subsidiaries  as  a  condition 
for  a  loan  or  other  services. 

The  Patman  bill  would  flatly  prohibit  this 
and  other  similar  tle-ln  arrangements  and 
would  give  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
banking  agencies  enforcement  authority.  It 
would  also  allow  a  private  cltlsen  to  sue  for 
treble  damagM  In  case'  of  violation  of  the 
section. 

Here  Is  what  the  Patman  bUl  would  do: 

1.  Amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1050  to  eliminate  the  so-called  "one-bank" 
loophole.  This  would  bring  all  holding  com- 
panies which  control  one  or  more  banks 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  thus 
prohibiting  them  from  engaging  In  non- 
banking  activities. 

2.  Retain  and  tighten  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  over  bank  holding 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries. 

3.  Tighten  the  definition  of  "control"  in 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act— Under 
present  law.  a  holding  company  Is  deemed  to 
control  a  bank  when  It  holds  M"',,  or  more 
of  Its  stock.  Under  the  Patman  Proposal,  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  be  allowed  to  make  a 
finding  of  "actual  control"  even  though  the 
holding  company  held  less  than  25%  of  the 
stock. 

4.  Eliminate  the  partnership  exemption — 
Under  this  exemption,  partnerships,  made  up 
of  the  same  Individuals,  may  control  as  many 
banks  as  they  desire  without  registering  un- 
der th«  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  This 
loophole  would  be  closed  under  the  Patman 
Bin. 

5.  Eliminate  the  exemption  for  tnut  de- 
partment holdings — Under  the  Patman  bill, 
the  bank  stock  held  in  a  bank's  trust  de- 
partment would  be  treated  the  same  as  any 
other  stock  held  by  the  bank.  Thus  control 
by  one  bank  of  another  bank  through  trust 
department  stockholdings  would  be  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

6.  Prohibit  officer  and  director  Interlocks 
among  all  Insured  banks,  bank  holding  com- 
panlss,  savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual 
savings  banks.  lnsuran«s  companies,  and  se- 
curities brokers  and  dealers. 

7.  Prohibit  "tie-In  arrangements" — Under 
the  Patman  bUI,  banks  would  be  prohibited 
from  requiring  customers  to  purchase  other 
services  of  the  bank  or  other  holding  com- 
pany subsidiaries  as  a  condition  for  a  loan 
or  for  any  other  service  provided  by  the  bank 
or  another  subsidiary  of  the  parent  holding 
company. 

8.  Provide  that  all  Insured  banks  disclose 
on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  CofnmlSBlon  the  deecriptton  and 
amounts  of  any  securities  held  by  its  trust 
department. 

Sttmmast  or  ths  Patman  Bnx  To  Cuxa  trk 

OBOWTR    of    FtNAMClai,    COMOLOMSBATSS    ST 

AifKNoiNo    THS    Bank    Holoino    Comfant 

Act  and  Rxlatxo  Laws 

The  foUowlng  is  a  brief  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  a  bill  to  be  Introduced  by  Chair- 
man Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  and  other  related  bank- 
ing laws.  This  bin  would  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing reforms: 

COTHUOS 

(1)  Amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1056  to  eliminate  the  one  bank  loop- 
hole, thereby  bringing  under  regulation  of 
the  Act  all  holding  companies  which  control 
one  or  more  banks. 

PBXSSNT  SZMSPTIOMS  FBOM  BANK  HOLOINO 
COMPANY  ACT  KSOULATION 

(2)  Remove  from  the  current  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  the  exemption  from  regu- 
laUon  If  a  bank  holds  shares  of  a  bank  In  a 
fiduciary  (trust)  capacity.  This  problem  was 


spotlighted  m  the  July  1968  staff  report  of  a 
Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee  on 
Commercial  Bank*  and  Their  Tttut  Aetivi- 
tiet. 

(3)  Remove  from  the  current  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  the  exemption  from  regu- 
lation for  banks  controlled  by  partnerships, 
a  loophole  used  effectively  In  recent  years  to 
avoid  regulation  under  the  Act. 

DKFlNmON  or  CONTSOL 

(4)  Tighten  the  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes control  of  a  bank  for  purpoees  of 
requiring  registration  under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  This  new  definition  fol- 
lows that  adopted  In  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act,  and  covers  situa- 
tions where  two  or  more  entitles  acting  in 
concert  control  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
stock  of  a  bank.  This  new  definition  would 
also  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
determine,  on  the  basis  of  substantial  evi- 
dence that  (ven  though  a  company  controlled 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  stock  of  one  or 
more  banks,  the  company  does  In  fact  exercise 
a  controlling  Influence  over  the  management 
and  policies  of  the  bank.  On  the  basis  of  such 
a  finding  by  the  Board,  a  company  would  be 
required  to  register  as  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany. 

INCBZASC    EmcnVXNESS    or    BANK    HOLDING 
COMPANY    RSGin.ATION 

(5)  Amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
to  transfer  Jurisdiction  of  regulation  of  na- 
tional banks  and  Insured  nonmember  banks 
that  are  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  the  Board  In  three  respects.  That 
is,  prior  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
(rather  than  the  Comptroller  or  the  FDIC. 
as  presently  required)  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained before  a  subsidiary  bank  of  a  bank 
holding  company  could  merge  with  another 
t>ank  or  reduce  its  capitalization.  Such  a 
change  in  the  merger  procedure  would  pre- 
vent the  present  practice  of  bank  holding 
companies  circumventing  adverse  ruUngs  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  refusing  to  approve 
a  new  holding  company  acquisition  by  merg- 
ing the  desired  bank  Into  a  national  bank 
subsidiary  of  the  holding  company  through 
the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

psoTxcnoN  or  pubuc  against  anticompcti- 
TivE  AcnvrrT  and  concxntbation  or  eco- 
nomic POWKB  BT   BANKS 

(6)  Amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  prohibit  officer  and  director  Interlocks 
among  all  Insured  banks,  bank  holding  com- 
panies, savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual 
savings  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  se- 
curities brokers  and  dealers.  The  Importance 
of  this  prohibition  Is  to  reduce  economic 
concentration  among  flnanclal  institutions 
which  compete  with  each  other  and  to  In- 
crease competition  In  this  area.  A  recent 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  study  of  48 
commercial  banks  In  10  major  metropolitan 
areas  revealed  572  such  Interlocks  among  fi- 
nancial institutions,  over  11  per  bank. 

(7)  Amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  prohibit  a  bank,  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  any  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company  from  conditioning  an  agreement  to 
provide  a  customer  one  bank  service,  for  ex- 
ample a  loan,  on  that  customer's  agreeing 
to  give  the  bank,  or  another  subsidiary  of  the 
parent  holding  company,  business  in  other 
areas.  This  is  an  important  restriction  against 
banks  forcing  what  are  known  under  the 
antitrust  laws  as  "tle-ln  arrangements."  a 
form  of  unfair  competition  against  nonbank 
competition  of  banks.  If  banks  expand  the 
kinds  of  services  they  now  offer,  this  prohibi- 
tion against  forcing  customers  to  take  serv- 
ices performed  by  entitles  competing  with 
banks  would  be  very  Important.  This  section 
would  give  Jtulsdlction  for  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  against  "tle-ln  arrangements" 
to  the  appropriate  banking  agency,  as  well  as 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  on  a  concurrent 
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basis.  It  would  also  allow  for  a  private  person 
to  sue  for  treble  damages  m  case  of  violation 

of  this  section. 

(8)  Amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  provide  that  all  Insured  banks  disclose 
on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the  Sectirltlee  and 
Exchange  Commission  a  description  and 
amounts  of  any  securities  held  by  them  In 
their  trust  department.  In  order  to  safeguard 
the  confldentiallty  Of  Individual  trust  Infor- 
maUon.  the  bill  does  not  require  any  Informa- 
tion on  individual  accounU.  but  only  the 
aggregate  holdings  of  bank  trust  assets.  Simi- 
lar disclosures  are  already  required  of  insur- 
ance companies  and  mutual  funds,  with 
which  banks  compete.  This  would  reveal 
whether  individual  banks  were  gaining  con- 
trolling Influence  over  other  corporations 
through  such  investments.  A  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee  study  last  year  re- 
vealed that  many  such  stock  concentrations 
in  bank  trust  departments  do  exist. 
H.R.  6778 


A  bill  tj  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 

Act  of   1956.   and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
§  1.  Amendments  to  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956 

(a)  In  this  section,  section  references  are 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
unless  otherwUe  specified.  Section  2(a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  thU  subsection,  'bank  hold- 
ing company"  means  any  company  that  has 
control  over  any  bank  or  over  any  company 
that  Is  or  becomes  a  bank  holding  company 
b    virtue  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  No  company  Is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of 

"(A)  Its  ownership  or  control  of  shares  ac- 
quired by  It  m  connection  with  Its  under- 
writing of  securities  If  the  shares  are  held 
only  for  such  period  of  time  as  will  permit 
the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis;  or 

"(B)  Its  control  of  voting  rights  of  shares 
acquired  In  the  course  of  a  proxy  solicita- 
tion If  the  company  was  formed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  participating  In  that  solicitation. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  suc- 
cessor to  a  bank  holding  company  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  bank  holding  company  from 
the  date  on  which  the  predecessor  company 
became  a  bank  holding  company." 

(b)  Section  2(b)  Is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing "(1)"  and  (B)  by  striking  ",  or  (2)  any 
partnership". 

(c)  Section  2(d)  Is  amended  to  read: 
'•(d)    (1)    Any   given   company   is   a  sub- 
sidiary of  any  person  having  control  over  It. 

"(2)  Any  given  person  has  control  over 
a  company 

"(A)  If  the  person  directly  or  Indirectly 
or  acting  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other 
persons,  or  through  one  or  more  subsidiaries, 
has  power  to  vote  25  per  centtun  or  more  of 
any  class  of  votmg  securities  of  the  com- 
pany; or 

"(B)  If  the  person  controls  In  any  manner 
the  electton  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
the  company;  or 

"(C)  If  the  Board  determines,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  per- 
son directly  or  Indirectly  exercises  a  con- 
trolling Influence  over  the  management  or 
policies  of  the  company." 

(d)  Section  2  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  The  term  'penon'  Includes  natural 
persons,  companies,  and  aU  other  entitles 
cognizable  as  legal  personalities." 

(e)  SecUon  3  (a)  (4)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ",  other  than  a  bank,". 

(f)  So  much  of  section  4(c)  (12  T7.S.C. 
1843(c))  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  thereof 
Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  "shall  not  apply 
to  any  bank  holding  company  which  Is  a 
labor,  agrlculttuBl,  or  horticultural  organi- 
sation  and   which   U   exempt   from   taxa- 


tion under  section  801  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  and  such  prohibitions" 
and  (B)  by  striking  "other". 

(g)  Section  4(c)  (8)  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "after  due  noUce  and  hearing,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  made  at  such  hear- 
ing." to  read  ",  on  the  record  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,". 
{  2.  Amendments  to  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act 
(a)  In  this  section,  section  references  are 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  unless 
otherwise  specified.  So  much  of  section 
18(c)(1)  (12  U.S.C.  1828(c)(1))  as  precedes 
subparagraph  (A)  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(c)(1)  Except  with  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  responsible  agency,  which 
shall  be  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  the  case  of  any  In- 
sured bank  which  Is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, and  which  shall  be  the  Corporation  In 
the  case  of  any  other  Insured  bank,  an  in- 
sured bank  many  not". 

lb)  SecUon  18(c)  (2)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "shall  be  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  if  the  acquiring, 
assuming,  or  resulting  bank  Is  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  and  otherwise"  Immediately 
after  "the  responsible  agency,  which". 

(c)  Section  18(1)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read: 
"(I)  (1)  An  insured  State  nonmember  bank 
may  not  reduce  the  amount  or  retire  any 
part  of  Its  common  or  preferred  capital  stock, 
or  retire  any  part  of  Its  capital  notes  or  de- 
bentures, without  the  prior  consent  of 

"(A)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  If  It  Is  a  bank  holding 
company  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company; 

"(B)  the  controller  of  the  Currency  If  It 
Is  a  District  bank  not  described  In  subpar- 
agraph (A);  or 

"(C)  the  Corporation  If  it  Is  not  a  bank 
described  In  subparagraph   (A)    or  (B)." 

(d)  Section  18(1)  (2)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
changing  "No"  to  read  "An",  (2)  by  chang- 
ing "shaU"  to  read  "may  not",  and  (3)  by 
InserUng  "without  prior  written  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  if  It  is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, and  otherwise"  immediately  after 
"approving  such  conversion,". 

(e)  Section  3  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end: 

"(r)  The  term  "bank  holding  company, 
and  the  term  •subsidiary*  with  reference  to 
a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company, 
have  the  same  meanings  as  In  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966." 

(f)  Sections  21  and  22  (12  U.S.C.  1830, 
1831)  are  redesignated  as  sections  24  and  23, 
and  the  foUowlng  new  sections  are  Inserted 
Immediately  after  section  20: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Any  Insured  bank  which  holds 
any  securities  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  at  the 
end  of  any  calendar  quarter  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty  days  thereafter,  file  a  statement 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion setting  forth  the  descriptions  and 
amounts  of  the  securities  so  held. 

"(b)  Statements  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  need  not  disclose  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries for  which  the  bank  U  acting,  or  any 
information  about  the  fiduciary  relattonshlps 
or  the  beneficiaries  thereof,  but  shaU  other- 
wise be  m  conformity  with  such  regulations 
as  the  SecuriUcs  and  Exchange  Commission 
may  prescribe. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'securities'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

"SBC.  22.  (a)  (1)  The  prohibitions  of  this 
subsecUon  apply  to  any  transaction 

"(A)  whose  effect  may  be  to  substantiaUy 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 


nopoly In  any  type  of  credit  or  property 
transactions  or  In  any  type  of  services,  and 

"(B)  which  U  engaged  In  by  an  Insured 
bank,  a  bank  holding  company,  or  any  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  company,  all  of 
which  are  referred  to  hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  as  Institutions. 

"(2)  An  institution  to  whose  transactions 
the  prohibitions  of  this  subsection  apply 
may  not  in  any  manner  extend  credit,  lease 
or  sell  property  of  any  kind,  or  furnish  any 
service,  or  fix  or  vary  the  consideration  for 
any  of  the  foregoing,  on  the  condition,  agree- 
ment, or  understanding 

"(A)  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  some 
other  credit,  property,  or  service  from  the 
institution  Itself  or.  If  the  institution  is  a 
bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company,  from  either  that 
company  or  any  subsidiary  of  that  company; 

or 

"(B)  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtain 
credit,  property,  or  services  from  a  competi- 
tor of  the  institution  Itself  or.  if  the  Insti- 
tution Is  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  company,  from  a 
competitor  of  either  that  company  or  any 
subsidiary  of  that  company. 

"(b)   The   district   courts    of    the   United 
States  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  subsection    (a)    of   this 
section,  and   It  Is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  attorney,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  institute  proceedings  in 
equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  viola- 
tions. The  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  a 
petition  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying 
that  the  violation  be  enjoined  or  otherwise 
prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of 
have  been  duly  notified  of  the  petition,  the 
court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be.  to 
the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  case. 
While   the  petition   Is  pending,   and  before 
final  decree,  the  court  may  at  any  time  make 
such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohi- 
bition   as    It   deems    Just   In   the    premises. 
Whenever  It  appears  to  the  court  that  the 
ends  of  Justice  require  that  other  parties  be 
brought  before  It,  the  court  may  cause  them 
to  be  summoned  whether  they  reside  In  the 
district  in  which  the  court  is  held  or  not, 
and  subpcnas  to  that  end  may  be  served  In 
any  district  by  the  marshal  thereof. 

"(c)  In  any  action,  civil  or  criminal, 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section,  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  may  run  Into  any  dis- 
trict, but  In  civil  actions  no  writ  of  subpena 
may  Issue  for  witnesses  living  out  of  the 
district  In  which  the  court  is  held  at  a 
greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  of  holding  the  same  without 
the  permission  of  the  trial  court  being  first 
had  upon  proper  appUcatlon  and  cause 
shown. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  Is  Injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  sue  therefor  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  In  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found  or  hss  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him 
sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(e)  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation may  sue  for  and  have  Injunctive  re- 
lief. In  any  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jtirisdlctlon  over  the  parties,  against  threat- 
ened loss  or  damage  by  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  thU  section,  under  the  same 
conditions  and  principles  as  Injunctive  relief 
against  threatened  conduct  that  will  cause 
loss  or  damage  is  granted  by  courts  of  equity, 
under  the  rules  governing  such  proceedings. 
Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond  against 
damages  for  an  injunction  Improvldently 
granted  and  a  showing  that  the  danger  of 
irreparable  loss  or  damage  Is  inMnedlate,  a 
preliminary  injunction  may  Issue." 

(g)  The  foUowlng  section  Is  Inswtea  Im- 
mediately before  section  24: 
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"Sao.  2S.  (&)  Xaeapt  m  proTlded  In  aub- 
a«ct>on  (b)  of  ttil«  ••ctlon.  •  ponon  wbo  U 
«  director.  UuMlaa,  otBote,  or  amplOT**  of  an 
Insured  bank  may  not  *t  tb*  eame  tUne  b*  « 
director,  oOoar,  or  annplojree  of 

"(1)   any  otber  Uuored  bank: 

"(3)  any  otber  ootnpany  whlcb  U  a  bank 
boldlng  company  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
boldlng  company: 

"(3)  any  Insured  institution  as  defined  In 
•action  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"(4)    any  Insurance  company:   or 

"(5)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Aot  of  1934,  or  ba 
a  proprietor  or  general  partner  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer. 

"(b)  An  Individual  may  hold  any  number 
of  positions  as  director,  trustee,  officer,  or 
employee  of  any  number  of  companies  within 
any  given  group  of  companies  if  one  of  the 
companies  In  the  group  is  a  bank  holding 
.  oompany  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  sub- 
sidiaries of  that  holding  company." 
f  3.  Amendment  to  National  Housing  Act 

Title  rv  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  a  person  who  Is 
a  director,  trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of  an 
Insured  Inatltutlon  may  not  at  the  same  time 
be  a  dlnetor,  officer,  or  employee  of 

**(1)   Miy  other  Insured  institution: 

"(2)  any  other  company  which  Is  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  or  a  subsidiary  of 
a  savings  and  loan  holding  company: 

"(3)  any  insured  bank  as  defined  In  sec- 
Uoa  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act: 

"(4)    any  insurance  company:    or 

"(5)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  be 
a  principal  or  a  general  partner  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer. 

"(b)  An  Individual  may  hold  any  number 
of  positions  as  director,  trustee,  officer,  or 
employee  of  any  number  of  companies  with- 
in any  given  group  of  companies  if  one  of 
the  companies  In  the  group  Is  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  as  defined  In  section 
408  of  thU  Utle  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are 
subsidiaries  of  that  holding  company." 
f  4.  Mutual  savings  banks 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  person  who  Is  a  trustee, 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  mutual 
savings  bank  other  than  an  Insured  bank 
may  not  at  the  same  Uma  be  a  director, 
trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of 

( 1 )  any  other  mutual  savings  bank  which 
Is  not  an  insured  bank: 

(3)  any  insured  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act: 

(3)  any  Insured  InsUtuUon  as  defined  In 
section  401  of  the  National  Ho\islng  Act: 

(4)  any  company  which  Is  a  bank  holding 
company  as  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  or  a  savings  and  loan 
boldlng  compMiny  as  defined  In  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act: 

(5)  any  Insurance  company:  or 

(6)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1034,  or  ba  a 
principal  or  a  general  partner  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer. 

(b)  An  Individual  may  hold  any  number 
of  positions  as  director,  trustee,  officer,  or 
employee  of  any  number  of  companies  with- 
in any  given  group  of  companies  if  one  of  the 
companies  U  either  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding  (Com- 
pany Act  of  1950  or  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  In  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  are  subsidiaries  of  that  holding  com- 
pany. 

(  5.  Effective  dates 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  spedfled  In  this 
secUon,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  becoma 
elTective  upon  enactment. 

(b)  SecUon  4  and  the  amendments  mada 
by  sacuooa  2(g)  and  3  baooma  affecUva  on 


the  first  day  of  tba  third  calendar  year  which 
begins  aftar  tba  data  of  an*etmant> 


HEALTH  AND  SAPVnr  STANDARDS 
FOR  METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC 
MINING  OPERATIONS 

(Mr.  OL8EN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
posed health  and  safety  standards  for 
metal  and  nonmetalllc  mining  opera- 
tions. These  standards  cover  open  pit 
and  imderground  mines  and  sand,  grav- 
el, and  crushed  stone  operations.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  supported  the 
adoption  of  such  regulations,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late those  who  have  composed  the  pro- 
posed standards. 

Many  of  my  friends  here  in  the  House, 
although  not  representing  mining  dis- 
tricts, lent  their  support  to  tills  proj- 
Ject  and  I  especially  acknowledge  their 
support  and  assistance. 

The  standards  set  forth  have  recent- 
ly been  recorded  in  volume  34  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  No.  11,  part  11,  Thursday, 
January  16,  1969.  Interested  persons  are 
afforded  a  period  of  60  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister to  submit  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  respecting  the  proposed 
standards.  Communications  should  be 
adressed  to  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  statement  of  the  proposed  standards: 
[Prom  the  Federal  Register.  Vol.  34.  No.  11. 

pt.  n.  January  16,  1969 1 
Department    or   th«    Intekiob,    Bureau    or 

Mines — Health     and    Safett    Standakos, 

MCTAI,     AND     NONMETAIXIC     OPZN     PTT     AND 

Undbxuound  Mines  and  Sand,  Gkavel  and 
Crushed  Stone  Operattons — Notice  or 
Proposed  Rule  Making 

[30  CFR  Part  55 1 

METAL  AMD  NONMKTAUJC  OPEN  PIT  MINES 

Basis  and  purpose.  NoUce  Is  hereby  given 
that  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  (80 
Stat.  772.  30  U.S.C.  721-740.  Supp.  ni)  to 
promulgate  health  and  safety  standards  for 
the  purpose  of  the  protecUon  of  life,  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  safety,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  In  metal  and  nonmetalllc 
mines,  it  Is  proposed  to  add  a  new  Part  55  to 
TlUe  30,  Coda  of  Federal  Regulations,  relat- 
ing to  open  pit  mines.  The  standards  set 
forth  In  Part  66  have  been  developed  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Open  Pit  Advisory  Com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Act. 

Scope.  The  standards  set  forth  in  Part  65 
would  be  applicable  to  those  metal  and  non- 
metalllc mines  at  which  mining  operations 
are  conducted  by  surface- mining  methods 
commonly  designated  as  open  pit,  opencast, 
opencut,  or  strip  mining.  The  regulations  In 
Part  56  would  not  be  appUcable  to  the  min- 
ing of  sand  and  gravel  and  cnished  stone  or 
to  the  underground  mining  of  metal  and 
nonmetalllc  minerals:  these  mines  would  ba 
covered  by  standards  set  forth  In  new  Parts 
66  and  67  of  TlUa  30,  Coda  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations. 

Speciflo  designation  of  mandatory  stand' 
ards.  Each  standard  which  would  be  a  man- 
datory standard  is  so  designated  by  the  word 


"Mandatory^  whlcb  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  the  section  in  which  the  standard  Is  pre- 
scribed. If  the  Open  Pit  Advisory  Committee 
has  recommanded  that  a  standard  be  manda- 
tory, tba  standard  will  ba  preceded  by  the 
word  "Mandatory"  and  the  letters  "OPAC"  In 
this  manner — "Mandatory-OPAC." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S.C.  736)  Interested 
persons  are  hereby  afforded  a  period  of  60 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  proposed  Part  56  In  which 
to  submit  written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
respecUng  the  proposed  standards  contained 
In  Part  56.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washlfigton,  DC 
20240. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  6  and  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  6 
of  the  Act  (30  use.  735(d))  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  the  60-day  period  fixed  for 
the  submission  of  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments,  any  person  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  proposed  health  and  safety 
standard  which  Is  designated  as  a  mandatory 
standard  and  which  has  not  been  recom- 
mended as  a  mandatory  standard  by  the 
Open  Pit  Advisory  Committee  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  written  ob- 
jections thereto  stating  the  grounds  for  such 
objection  and  requesting  a  public  hearing 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act)  on  such  objections. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  735(e) ) 
proposed  mandatory  standards  whlcb  have 
been  recommended  as  mandatory  by  the 
Open  Pit  Advisory  Committee  are  not  sub- 
ject to  hearings.  Only  those  proposed  stand- 
ards which  have  not  been  recommended  by 
the  Open  Pit  Advisory  Committee  as  manda- 
tory are  subject  to  hearings. 

The  new  proposed  Part  56  la  set  forth 
below. 

David  S.  Black, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Januart  9,  1969. 
Sec. 

55.1  Purpose  and  scope. 

55.2  Definitions. 

65.3  Ground  control. 

65.4  Fire  prevention  and  control. 

55.5  Air  quality. 

55.6  Explosives. 

56.7  Drilling. 

55.8  Rotary  jet  piercing. 

65.9  Loading,  hauling,  dumping. 

55.10  Aerial  tramways. 

65.11  Travelways. 

55.12  Electricity. 

56.13  Compressed  air  and  boilers. 

66.14  Use  of  equipment. 
65.16     Personal  protection. 

65.16  Materials  storage  and  handling. 

65.17  niumlnatlon. 

66.18  Safety  programs. 

65.19  Hoisting. 

65.20  Miscellaneous. 

66.21  Savings  provision. 
165.1     Purpose  and  scope. 

The  regulations  in  this  part  are  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  725)  and  prescribe  health  and 
safety  standards  for  open  pit  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines  which  are  subject  to  that  Act. 
Each  standard  which  Is  preceded  by  the  word 
"Mandatory"  is  a  mandatory  standard.  The 
violation  of  a  mandatory  standard  will  sub- 
ject an  operator  to  an  order  or  notice  under 
section  8  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  727). 
i  55.2     Definitions. 

As  use^  In  this  part : 

"Approved"  means  tested  and  accepted  for 
a  specific  purpose  by  a  nationally  recognized 
agency. 

"Barricaded"  means  obstructed  to  prevent 
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the  passage  of  perrons,  vehicles,  or  fiylng 
materials. 

"Berm"  means  a  pile  or  mound  of  ma- 
terial capable  of  stopping  a  vehicle. 

"Blasting  agent"  means  any  material  or 
mixture  of  a  fuel  and  oxidizer  intended  for 
blasting,  not  otherwise  classified  as  an  ex- 
plosive and  m  which  none  of  the  Ingredients 
18  classified  as  an  explosive  (provided  that 
the  material  or  mixture  cannot  be  detonated 
by  a  No  8  test  blasting  cap  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  for  the  cap  sensitivity  test). 

"Blasting  area"  means  the  area  near  blast- 
ing operaUons  In  which  concussion  or  flying 
material  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 

"Blasting  caps"  means  a  detonator  con- 
taining a  charge  of  detonating  compound, 
which  Is  Ignited  by  electric  current  or  the 
spark  of  a  fuse.  Used  for  detonating  ex- 
plosives. ,       .. 

"Blasting  circuit"  means  electric  circuits 
used  to  fire  electric  detonators  or  to  Ignite 
an    igniter   cord   by   means   of   an   electric 

starter.  .^  ^         .  . 

"Blasting  switch"  means  a  switch  used  to 
connect  a  power  source  to  a  blasting  circuit. 
"Capped  fuse"  means  a  length  of  safety 
fuse  to  which  a  detonator  has  been  attached. 
"Combustible"  means  capable  of  being  Ig- 
nited and  consumed  by  fire. 

■Company  offlcUl"  means  a  member  of 
the  company  supervisory  or  technical  staff. 
"Competent  person"  means  a  person  having 
abilities  and  experience  that  fully  qualify 
him  to  perform  the  duty  to  which  he  is 
assigned. 

"Detonating  fusa"  means  a  round  flexible 
cord  containing  a  center  core  of  high  ex- 
plosives. 

•Detonator"  means  a  device  used  for  deto- 
nating an  explosive,  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  blasting  caps,  exploders,  percussion 
caps,  primers,  electric  detonators,  and  delay 
electric  blasting  caps. 

"Distribution  box"  means  a  portable  ap- 
paratus with  an  enclosure  through  which  an 
electric  circuit  is  carried  to  one  or  more 
cables  from  a  single  incoming  feed  line,  each 
cable  circuit  being  connected  through  in- 
dividual overcurrent  protective  devices. 
"Electric  blasting  cap"  means  a  blasting 
'  cap  designed  for  and  capable  of  being  Ini- 
tiated by  means  of  an  electric  current. 

•Electrical  grounding"  means  to  connect 
with  the  ground  to  make  the  earth  part  of 
the  circuit. 

"Employee"  means  a  person  who  works  lor 
wages  or  salary  in  the  service  of  an  em- 
ployer. .  .,  „ 
"Employer"  means  a  person  or  organization 
whlcb  hires  one  or  more  persons  to  work 
lor  wages  or  salary. 

"Explosive"  means  any  chemical  com- 
pound. mUture,  or  device,  the  primary  or 
common  purpose  of  which  is  to  function  by 
explosion.  Explosives  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  black  powder,  dynamite,  nitro- 
glycerin, nitroglycerin  compounds,  fulminate, 
and  ammonium  nitrate  when  mixed  with  a 
hydrocarbon. 

"Face  or  bank"  means  that  part  of  any 
mine  where  excavating  is  progressing  or  was 
last  done. 

"Flammable"  means  capable  of  being  easily 
ignited  and  of  burning  rapidly. 

Flammable  liquid"  means  liquid  having 
a  flash  point  betow  140'  P.  and  having  a 
vapor  pressure  not  exceeding  40  pel  (abso- 
lute) at  100"  F. 

"Flash  point"  means  the  minimum  tem- 
perature at  which  sufficient  vapor  is  released 
by  a  liquid  or  solid  to  form  a  flammable 
vapor-air  mixture  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
"Highway"  means  any  public  street,  public 
alley,  or  public  road. 

"High  potential"  means  mora  than  660 
volts. 

"Hoist"  means  a  power  driven  windlass  or 
drum  used  for  raising  ore.  rock,  or  other 
material  from  a  mine,  and  for  lowering  or 
raising  men  and  matarlaL 


"Igniter  cord"  means  a  fuse,  cordlike  In 
appearance,  which  burns  progressively  along 
its  length  with  an  external  flame  at  the  zone 
of  burning,  and  is  used  for  lighting  a  series 
of  safety  fuses  in  the  desired  sequence. 

"Incline"  means  any  inclined  plane, 
whether  above  or  beneath  the  surface. 

"Inhabited  building"  means  a  building 
regularly  occupied  In  whole  or  in  part  as  a 
habitation  for  human  beings  or  any  church, 
scboolhouse,  railroad  station,  store,  or  other 
structure  where  people  are  accustomed  to 
assemble,  except  any  building  or  structure 
occupied  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  storage  or  use  of  explo- 
sives. 

"Lay"  means  the  distance  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  rope  In  which  a  strand  makes 
one  complete  turn  about  the  axis  of  the 
rope. 
"Low  potential"  means  650  volts  or  less. 
"Magazine"  means  a  storage  place  for  ex- 
plosives or  detonators. 

"Major  electrical  Installation"  means  an 
assemblage  of  stationary  electrical  equipment 
for  the  generation,  transmission,  distribution 
or  conversion  of  electrical  power. 

"Manllft"  means  a  power  driven  vertical 
belt  having  regularly  spaced  steps  which  can 
be  boarded  by  men  and  used  to  travel  from 
one  elevation  to  another. 

•Man  trip"  means  a  trip  on  which  men 
are  transported  to  and  from  a  work  area. 

•Mill''  Includes  any  ore  mill,  sampling 
works,  concentrator,  and  any  crushing,  grind- 
ing, or  screening  plant  used  at,  and  In  con- 
nection with,  an  excavation  or  mine. 

"Misfire"  means  the  complete  or  partial 
failure  of  a  blasting  charge  to  explode  as 
planned. 

"Overburden"  means  material  of  any  na- 
ture, consolidated  or  unconsolidated,  that 
overlies  a  deposit  of  useful  materials  or  ores 
that  are  to  be  mined. 

"Permissible"  means  a  machine,  material, 
apparatus,  or  device  which  has  been  Investi- 
gated, tested,  and  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  maintained  in  permissible  con- 
dition. 
"Potable"  means  fit  for  drinking. 
"Primer"  means  a  package  or  cartridge  of 
explosives  with  a  detonator. 

••Reverse-current  protection"  means  a 
method  or  device  used  on  direct-current  cir- 
cuits or  equipment  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
current  in  the  reverse  direction. 

'•Roll  protection"  means  a  framework 
safety  canopy  or  similar  protection  for  the 
operator  when  equipment  overturns. 

■•Safety  can"  means  an  approved  container, 
of  not  over  five  gallons  capacity,  having  a 
spring-closing  lid  and  spout  cover. 

"Safety  fuse"  means  a  train  of  powder  en- 
closed In  cotton,  jute  yarn,  and  waterproof- 
ing compounds,  which  bums  at  a  uniform 
rate:  used  for  firing  a  cap  containing  the 
detonating  compound  which  In  tvirn  sets  off 
the  explosive  charge. 

"Safety  switch"  means  a  sectlonallzlng 
switch  that  also  provides  short  circuit  pro- 
tection In  blasting  circuits  between  the  blast- 
ing switch  and  the  shot  area. 

•Scaling  "  means  removal  of  Insecure  mate- 
rial from  a  face  or  highwall. 

■'Secondary  safety  connection"  means  a 
second  connection  between  a  conveyance 
and  rope.  Intended  to  prevent  the  conveyance 
from  running  away  or  falling  in  the  event 
the  primary  connection  falls. 

"Swniconductlve  hose"  means  hose  having 
an  electrical  reslsUnce  of  not  less  than 
5,000  ohms  per  foot  and  not  more  than  2 
megohms  for  Its  total  length,  used  in  pneu- 
matic placement  of  blasting  agents  In  bore- 
boles. 

•'Shaft '  means  a  vertical  or  Inclined  shaft: 
a  slope.  Incline  or  winze. 

"Sprung    hole"    means    a    blasting    hole 
chambered  or  enlarged  totake  an  Increased 
charge  of  explosives. 
"Stemming"    means    the    Inert    material. 


and  the  placing  of  such  material,  on  top 
of  a  charge  of  explosives. 

"Stray  current"  means  that  portion  of 
a  total  electric  current  that  fiows  through 
paths  other  than  the  Intended  circuit. 

"Substantial  construction"  means  con- 
struction of  such  strength,  material,  and 
workmanship  that  the  object  will  withstand 
all  reasonable  shock,  wear,  usage,  and  deterio- 
ration to  which  It  win  be  subjected. 

"Suitable"  means  that  which  fits,  and  has 
the  qualities  or  qualifications  to  meet  a 
given  purpose,  occasion,  condition,  function, 
or  circumstance. 

"Threshold  limit  values"  refers  to  air- 
borne concentrations  of  substances  and  rep- 
resent conditions  under  which  It  Is  believed 
that  nearly  all  workers  may  be  repeatedly 
exposed  for  a  full  shift,  day  after  day,  with- 
out adverse  effect. 

•Travelway"  means  a  passage,  walk  or  way 
regularly  used  and  designated  for  persons  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another. 

•Trip  light"  means  a  light  displayed  on 
the  opposite  end  of  a  train  from  the  locomo- 
tive or  engine. 

"Wet  drilling"  means  the  continuous  ap- 
plication of  water  through  the  central  hole 
of  hollow  drill  steel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drill  hole. 

"Working  place"  means  any  place  in  or 
about  a  mine  where  work  Is  being  per- 
formed. 


I  55.3     Ground  control. 

55.3—1  Afttndatorj/-OPAC.  Standards  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  for  the  safe  con- 
trol of  pit  walls,  including  the  overall  slope 
of  the  pit  wall,  shall  be  established  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  operator.  Such  standards  shall 
be  consistent  with  prudent  engineering  de- 
sign, the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  kind 
of  material  and  mineral  mined,  and  the  en- 
suring of  safe  working  conditions  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  slope.  Mining  methods 
shall  be  selected  which  will  ensure  wall  and 
bank  sUblllty,  Including  benching  as  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  safe  overall  slope. 

56  3-2  Mandatory-OPAC.  Loose  unconsoli- 
dated material  shall  be  stripped  for  a  safe 
distance,  but  In  no  case  less  than  10  feet, 
from  the  top  of  pit  or  quarry  walls,  and  the 
loose  unconsolidated  material  shall  be  sloped 
to  the  angle  of  repose. 

55.3-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  To  ensure  safe 
operation,  the  width  and  height  of  benches 
shall  be  governed  by  the  type  of  equipment 
to  be  used  and  the  operation  to  be 
performed. 

55.3-4  Mandatory-OPAC.  Safe  means  for 
scaling  pit  banks  shall  be  provided.  Where 
power  shoveU  are  used  for  scaling,  banks 
shall  be  limited  to  heights  that  can  be 
scaled  with  the  shovel  buckets.  Exposed 
bank  areas  shall  be  scaled  before  any  other 
work  is  performed  In  the  exposed  bank  area. 
55.3-5  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
work  near  or  under  dangerous  banks.  Over- 
hanging banks  shall  be  taken  down  Im- 
mediately and  other  unsafe  ground  condi- 
tions shall  be  corrected  promptly,  or  the 
areas  shall  be  barricaded  and  posted. 

55.3-6  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  ap- 
proach loose  rock  and  areas  to  be  scaled 
from  above  and  shall  scale  from  a  s.-ife 
location.  ,,^^, 

55.3-7  Baffleboards,  screens,  cribbing,  or 
other  suitable  means  should  be  provided  to 
prevent  movement  of  material  Into  cuts  de- 
veloped Into  steep  hillsides. 

55  3-8  Mandatory-OPAC.  The  supervisor, 
or  a  competent  person  designated  by  him, 
shall  examine  working  areas  and  faces  for 
unsafe  conditions  at  least  at  the  beginning 
of  each  shift  and  after  blasting.  Any  unsafe 
condition  found  shall  be  corrected  before  any 
further  work  Is  performed  at  the  Immediate 
area  or  face  at  which  the  unsafe  condition 
exists. 

55.3-9  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  ex- 
amine their  working  places  before  starting 
work  and  frequently  thereafter  and  any  un- 
safe condition  shall  be  corrected. 
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58.3-10  Banks,  b«nehea,  and  terrain  tlop- 
Inc  Into  the  working  areas  should  ba  •>• 
amlned  after  every  rain,  freese,  or  thaw  be- 
fore men  work  In  such  areas. 

M.3-11  Large  boulders  requiring  second- 
ary blasting  should  be  In  a  safe  location  be- 
fore they  are  drilled  or  broken. 

55.3-13  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
work  between  equipment  and  the  pit  wall  or 
bank  where  the  equipment  may  hinder  es- 
cape from  falls  or  slides  of  the  bank. 

55.3-13     Rock-bolt      Installations,      where 
used,  should  be  In  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  other 
competent  agency. 
t  55  4  Fire  prevention  and  control. 

554-1  Mandatory-OPAC.  No  person  shall 
smoke  or  use  an  open  flame  where  oil.  grease, 
flammable  solvents,  liquids,  fluids,  or  other 
flammable  materials  are  stored,  transported, 
handled,  or  used,  nor  within  an  unsafe  dis- 
tance of  any  area  or  place  where  such  prac- 
tices may  cause  a  fire  or  explosion. 

554-2  Mandatory-OPAC.  Signs  warning 
against  smoking  and  open  flame  shall  be 
posted  so  they  can  be  readily  seen  In  areas 
or  places  where  fire  or  explosion  bazanls 
exist. 

55.4-3  Areas  surrounding  flammable- 
liquid-storage  tanks  and  electric  substa- 
tions and  transformers  should  be  kept  free 
from  gtass  (dry),  weeds,  underbrush,  and 
other  combustible  materials  for  at  least  35 
feet  In  ail  directions. 

55.4-4  Mandatory.  Flammable  liquids 
shall  be  stored  in  accordance  with  standards 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
or  other  recognized  agencies  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Small  quantities  of 
flammable  liquids  drawn  from  storage  shall 
be  kept  in  appropriately  labeled  safety  cans. 
55.4-5  Unburled  flammable-liquid  stor- 
age tanks  should  be  mounted  securely  on 
flrm  foundations.  Outlet  piping  should  be 
provided  with  flexible  connections  or  other 
special  flttlnga  to  prevent  adverse  effecta 
from  tank  settling. 

554-5  Buildings  or  rooms  in  which  oU. 
grease,  flanunable  liquids  or  similar  flam- 
mable materials  are  stored  should  be  of  flre- 
reslstant  construction  and  well  ventilated. 

55.4-7  Means  should  be  provided  to  oon- 
flne,  remove,  control,  or  drain  away  spilled 
or  flowing  flammable  liquids. 

55.4-8  Mandatory-OPAC.  Foel  Unea  shall 
be  equipped  with  valvea  to  cut  off  fuel  at  the 
source  and  shall  be  located  and  nutintalned 
to  minimize  fire  hazards. 

55.4-9  Mandatory-OPAC.  All  heat  soureea. 
including  lighting  equipment,  capable  of 
producing  combustion  shall  be  insulated  or 
isolated  from  combustible  materials. 

55.4-10  Mandatory-OPAC.  Power  wire*  and 
cables  shall  be  adequately  insulated  where 
they  pass  through  doors  or  walls  or  where 
they  present  a  Are  hazard. 

55.4-11  Mandatory-OPAC.  Abandoned  elec- 
trical circuits  shall  be  deenerglsed  and  Iso- 
lated so  that  they  cannot  become  energized 
Inadvertently. 

55.4-12  Combustible  materials,  grease, 
lubricants,  or  flammable  liquids  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  where  they  can 
create  a  flre  hazard. 

55  4-13  Materials,  such  as  oily  waste  and 
rags,  which  are  subject  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion should  be  placed  in  tightly  covered 
metal  containers  until  disposed  of  properly. 
55.4-14.  Mandatory-OPAC.  Solvents  with 
flash  points  lower  than  100*  F.  (38*  C.)  ^>\^\} 
not  be  used  for  cleaning. 

55.4-15  Mandatory-OPAC.  Solvent*  ->'«i» 
not  be  used  ne«r  an  open  flam*  or  other 
Icnltlon  source,  or  near  any  source  of  ha*t. 
or  in  an  atmosphere  that  can  elevate  the 
temperature  ot  the  solvent  above  the  flash 
point. 

55  4-16.  Drip  pans  should  be  provided  to 
catoh  leakag*  or  apUlage  when  oil  or  flMn- 
mable  Uqulda  an  ittrngmmtA  in  a  pUc*  or 
Bumner  which  may  ereat*  a  hasant. 


55.4-17  Floor*  around  drip  pan*  should  b* 
covered  with  sand  or  other  suitable  non- 
combustible  material  and  such  sand  or 
material  should  be  replaced  as  necessary. 

56.4-18  Mandatory-OPAC.  Oxygen  cylin- 
ders shall  not  be  stored  near  oil  or  grease. 

55.4-19  Mandatory-OPAC.  Gauge*  and  reg- 
ulators used  with  oxygen  or  acetylene  cyl- 
inders shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  of  oU 
and  grease. 

554-30  Mandatory-OPAC.  Battery-charg- 
ing stations  shall  t>e  located  in  well  venti- 
lated areas. 

554-21  Mandmtory-OPAC.  Internal  com- 
bustion engines,  except  diesels.  shall  be  shut 
off  and  stopped  before  being  fueled. 

55.4-23  Mandatory-OPAC.  Each  mine 
shall  have  available  or  be  provided  with 
suitable  flreflghtlng  equipment  adequate  for 
the  alee  of  the  mine. 

554-33  Mandatory-OPAC.  FlreflghUng 
equipment  shall  be  strategically  located, 
readily  accessible,  plainly  marked,  properly 
malnUlned.  and  Inspected  periodically. 
Records  shall   be  kept  of  such   Inspections. 

55.4-24  Fire  extinguishers  should  be: 

(a)  Of  the  appropriate  type  for  the  par- 
ticular flre  hazard   Involved: 

(b)  Adequate  In  number  and  size  for  the 
particular  flre  hazard  involved; 

(c)  Replaced  immediately  with  fully 
charged  extinguishers  after  any  discharge 
Is  made  from  the  eztlngrulsher: 

(d)  Inspected,  tested,  and  maintained  at 
regular  intervals  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer's recotnmendatlons: 

(e)  Approved  by  the  Underwriters  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.  or  other  competent  testing 
agency  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of  Mine*. 

55.4-25  Flre  hydrants  should  be: 

(a)  Of  a  standard  type  to  fit  the  hose 
equipment  of  local  flr*  departments. 
Adapters  shoiUd  be  provided  if  necessary. 

(b)  Provided  with  readily  available 
wrenches  or  keys  to  open  the  valve*. 

55.4-26  Water  pipe*,  valves,  outlets,  hy- 
drants, and  hose*  deelgnated  for  flreflghtlng 
purpoee*  should  be  Inspected  and  tested 
every  3  months. 

55  4-27  Suitable  flre  extlngiUshers  should 
b*  provided  on  self-propelled  mobile  equip- 
ment with  enclosed  cab*. 

55.4-3S  Suitable  Ore  extlngtUahers  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  portable  cutting  and 
welding  equipment. 

65.4-29  Mandatory-OPAC,  When  welding 
or  cutting  near  combustible  materials,  suit- 
able precautions  shall  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  smoldering  metal  or  sparks  do  not  re- 
sult in  a  flre. 

55.4-30  Employee*  should  b*  trained  In 
the  use  of  flreflghtlng  equipment. 

55.4-31  A  flreflghtlng  organization  should 
h*  established,  equipped,  and  traliMd  in 
flreflghUng:  drills  should  be  held  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

66.4-a2  All  employee*  should  be  instruct- 
ed on  current  escape  and  evacuation  plans, 
flre  alarm  signals,  and  applicable  procedure* 
to  b*  followed  in  case  c<  Ore. 

55.4-33  Fire-alarm  systems  adeqxiat*  to 
warn  all  employee*  should  be  provided  and 
maintained  In  operating  condition. 

55.4-34  Two  exlU  should  b*  provided 
where  men  work  or  congregate. 

55.4-35  Mandatory-OPAC.  Valve*  on  oxy- 
gen and  acetylene  tanks  shall  be  kept  closed 
when  the  contents  are  not  being  used. 

55.4-36  Belt  conveyors  In  locations  where 
flr*  would  create  a  hazard  to  personnel 
should  b*  provided  with  safety  switche*  to 
stop  th*  drive  pulley  automatically  in  the 
event  of  exceeaive  slippage. 
i  65.5     Air  quality. 

55.5-1  Mandatory-OPAC.  Where  airborne 
concentrations  of  dust.  gas.  mist  and  fimies 
ar*  encountered  which  exceed  threshold 
limit  values  adopted  by  the  American  Oon- 
farwtc*  ot  Oovernmental  Hyglenlst*.  and 
persons  ar«  exposed  to  such  ooncentratlons. 
control  measures  shall  be  adopted  to  main- 


tain concentrations  below  such  threshold 
limit  values. 

65.5-a  Mandatory-OPAC.  Dust,  gas.  mist, 
and  fume  surveys  shall  be  conducted  as  fre- 
quently as  necessary  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  control  measures. 

56.5-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  Atmospheres 
where  persons  work  (Including  equipment 
cabs)  shall  contain : 

(a)  At  least  20  percent  oxygen; 

(b)  Not  more  than  0.005  percent  carbon 
monoxide,  0.5  percent  carbon  dioxide,  and  5 
parts  per  million  nitrogen  dioxide  or  other 
threshold  limit  values  for  these  gases  adopted 
by  the  American  Conference  of  Oovernmental 
Industrial  Hyglenlsts; 

(c)  No  harmful  quantities  of  other  gases, 
fumes,  or  mists  as  determined  by  threshold 
limit  values  established  by  the  American 
Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial 
Hyglenlsts. 

555-4  Mandatory-OPAC.  Holes  shall  be 
collared  and  drilled  wet,  or  other  efllclent 
dust  control  measures  shall  be  used  when 
drilling  non-water-soluble  materials.  Efll- 
clent dust  control  measures  shall  be  used 
when  drilling  water-soluble  materials. 

55.5-5  Muck  piles,  haulage  roads,  rock 
transfer  points,  crusher*,  and  other  points 
where  dust  Is  produced  should  be  wet  down 
at  the  beginning  of  the  shift  and  thereafter 
as  necessary,  unless  dust  is  controlled  ade- 
quately by  other  methods. 

56.5-8  Mandatory-OPAC.  Bureau  of  Mines 
approved  respirators  shall  be  worn  for  pro- 
tection against  short-term  exposures  to  con- 
centrations of  substances  in  excess  of  thresh- 
old limit  values.  Where  a  concentration  of  a 
substance  is  encountered  for  which  a  respi- 
rator has  not  been  approved  by  the  Biireau 
of  Mines,  respirators  developed  and  tested  by 
an  agency  or  organization  acceptable  to  the 
Bureau  shall  be  used.  Where  an  approved  or 
acceptable  respirator  Is  not  available,  no  per- 
son shall  enter  or  be  exposed  to  concentra- 
tions In  excess  of  threshold  limit  values. 
Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  use  of 
respirators  shall  not  be  substituted  for  regu- 
lar control  measures. 
{  55.6     Explosive*. 

Stosack 

55.6-1  Mandatory-OPAC.  Detonators,  ex- 
plosives and  blasting  agents  shall  be  stored 
In  magazine*. 

55.6-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  Separate  mag- 
azines shall  be  provided  for  the  storage  of 
detonators  and  explosives. 

55.6-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  Detonators  shall 
not  be  stored  in  the  same  magazine  with 
explosives  or  blasting  agents. 

65.6-4  Blasting  agents,  safety  fuse,  or  det- 
onating fuse  may  be  stored  with  explosives. 

65.6-5  Mandatory-OPAC.  Magazine*  shall 
be: 

(a)  Located  In  accordance  with  the  cur- 
rent American  table  of  distances  for  storage 
of  explosives; 

(b)  Detached  structures  located  away  from 
power  lines,  fuel  storage  areas,  and  other 
possible  sources  of  flre; 

(c)  Constructed  subsUntlally  of  non- 
combustible  nutterial  or  covered  with  flre- 
resistant  material; 

(d)  Reasonably  bullet-resistant; 

(•)  Electrically  bonded  and  grounded  It 
constructed  of  metal; 

(f)  Made  of  nonsparklng  materials  on 
the  inside,  including  floors; 

(g)  Provided  with  adequate  and  effectively 
screened  ventilation  openings  near  the  floor 
and  celling: 

(h)  Kepi  locked  securely  when  unat- 
tended: 

(I)  Posted  with  suitable  danger  sign*  so 
located  that  a  bullet  passing  through  the 
fao*  of  a  sign  wlU  not  strlk*  tb*  magaaine: 

(J)  Used  exclusively  for  storage  of  blast- 
ing agenu,  exploslve*,  or  detonator*  and  kept 
free  o<  all  eztoaseo«j*  matarlals: 

(k)  Kep«  clean  and  dry  la  Um  latMTlor.  and 
In  good  repair: 
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(1)  TTiilnitnil  vtHtm  baated  in  a  manner 
that  doe*  not  create  a  flre  or  explosion  bas- 
Md.  BeetilMl  haMmc  derloe*  sball  not  be 
used  lasKle  a  magaadne. 

66  6-6  Mandatorg.  Only  enclosed  and 
nsksted  Sxtores  and  wiring  In  comdult  shall 
be  used  Inside  magaalne*  that  ar*  Uluml- 
nated  electrically.  _    ^_.     _.^  ^ 

66.e-7  Mmn6*tOry-OPAC.  Electric  switches 
BbaU  be  outside  the  magartnes. 

66  6-8  Areas  surrounding  magazines  for 
not  less  than  25  feet  in  all  directions  should 
be  kept  free  of  rubbish  and  other  combtistl- 

bles.  . 

66  6-9  Mandatory-OPAC.  Smoking  and 
open  flames  shall  not  be  permitted  within 
26  feet  of  eiploalve*  and  detonator-storage 
magazines. 

56.6-10  Oases  of  explosives  should  be 
stored  In  such  a  manner  to  assure  the  tise 
of  the  oldest  stock  first. 

68.6-11  Mandatory-OPAC.  Ammonium  ni- 
trate fuel-oil  mixture  shaU  be  pbyslcaUy 
separated  from  dynamite  stored  In  the  same 
niagaalne  and  in  such  a  manner  that  oU 
does  not   contaminate  the  dynamite. 

66.6-13  Cases  of  exploelves  should  not  be 
stared  on  their  ends  or  sides. 

65.6-13  Cases  of  explosives  should  not  be 
stacked  more  than  6  feet  high. 


detonators  shall  not  be  transported  on  man 

trips.  __*_^ 

66.6-^6  Explosives  should  be  transported 
prompUy  without  undue  delays  In  transit. 

66.6-37  Mandatory-OPAC.  Non-conductive 
containers  with  tlght-fltting  covers  shall  be 
used  to  transport  or  carry  capped  fuses  and 
electric  detonators  to  blasting  sites. 

56.6-38  Mandatory-OPi4C.  Substantial  non- 
conductive  closed  containers  shall  be  used 
to  carry  explosives  to  blasting  sites. 
Use 


T«AN8POaTATIOlf 

55  6-20  Mandatory-OPAC.  Explosives  and 
detonators  shall  be  Uansported  In  separate 
vehicles  unless  separated  by  4  Inches  of  bard 
wood  or  the  equivalent. 

65.6-21  Afond«tory-OPi4C.  When  explo- 
sives and  detonators  are  hauled  by  troUey 
locomoUve.  covered  electrically  Insulated 
cars  shall  be  used.  „    . 

56  6-23  Mandatory-OPAC.  Self-propelled 
vehicles  used  to  transport  explosives  or  det- 
onators shall  be  equipped  vrtth  suitable  fire 
extinguishers. 

55.6-23     Mandatory-OPAC.  Vehicles  con- 
taining  explosives   or   detonations   shall   be 
posted  with  proper  warning  signs. 

56.6-24  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  vehicles 
containing  explosives  or  detonators  are 
parked,  the  brakes  shaU  be  set.  the  motive 
power  shut  off,  and  the  vehicles  shaU  be 
blocked  securely  against  rolling. 

56  6-25  Mandatory-OPAC.  Vehicles  con- 
taining explosives  or  detonators  shall  not  be 
left  unattended  except  in  blasting  areas 
where  loading  or  charging  Is  In  progress. 

56  6-26  Vehicles  containing  explosives  or 
detonators  should  not  be  taken  to  a  repair 
garage  or  shop  for  any  purpoee. 

66  6-27  Mandatory-OPAC.  Vehicles  con- 
taining explosive*  or  detonators  shall  be 
malnUlned  in  good  condition  and  shaU  be 
operated  at  a  safe  speed  and  In  accordance 
with  aU  safe  operating  pracUces. 

55.6-28  Mandatory-OPAC.  Vehicles  used 
to  transport  explosives  other  than  anfo  mix- 
tures, shall  have  substantially  constructed 
bodies,  no  sparking  metal  exposed  in  the 
cargo  space,  and  shall  be  equipped  with  sxUt- 
able  sides  and  tall  gates;  explosives  shall 
not  be  piled  higher  than  the  side  or  end 
enclosures. 

56  6-29  Explosives  should  be  transported 
at  times  and  over  routes  that  expose  a  mini- 
mum number  of  persons. 

65.6-30  Explosives  or  detonator*  In  open- 
bodied  vehicles  should  be  covered  with  fire 
and  water  retardant  materials. 

55.6-31  Mandatory-OPAC.  Other  materials 
or  supplies  shall  not  be  placed  on  or  In  the 
cargo  space  of  a  conveyance  containing  ex- 
ploelves or  detonators. 

56.6-32  Mandatory-OPAC.  Explortves  or 
detonator*  shall  not  be  transported  on  loco- 
motive*. 

66.»-33  Mmndatort-OPAC.  No  person  shall 
smoke  while  transporting  or  handling  explo- 
sive* or  datonaton. 

58.6-S4  Mmndmtory-OPAC.  Only  the  nece*- 
sary  attendants  shall  ride  on  or  In  vehicles 
containing  explosive*  or  detwtator*. 

68.8-4S    MandatorTf-OTAC.    Kiirtoelve*    or 


55.6-45  Mandatory-OPAC.  Persons  who  use 
explosives,  blasting  agents,  or  detonators 
shall  be  experienced  men  who  understand  the 
Hazards  involved;  trainees  shall  do  such  work 
only  under  the  supervision  of  and  In  the 
Immediate  presence  of  experienced  men. 

55.6-46  Blasting  operations  should  be  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  authorized  persons. 
55.6-47  Mandatory-OPAC.  Damaged  or  de- 
teriorated explosives,  blasting  agents,  and 
detonators  shall  be  destroyed  In  a  safe 
manner. 

66.6-48  Mandatory.  Explosives  or  detona- 
tors shall  not  be  taken  to  the  face  or  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  blasting  site  unUl 
all  other  work  has  been  completed. 

55.6-^9  Mar^datory.  Holes  to  be  blasted 
shall  be  charged  as  near  to  blasting  time  as 
practical  and  such  holes  shall  be  blasted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  charging  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  no  case  shaU  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  completion  of  charging  to  the 
time  of  blasting  exceed  72  hours  uuless  prior 
approval  has  been  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  ^   ., 

55.6-60  Afondatorj/'OPAC.  No  person  shall 
smoke  within  25  feet  of  explosives,  blasting 
agents,  or  detonators. 

55.6-51  Mandatory-OPAC.  Explosives  and 
blasting  agents  shall  be  kept  separated  from 
detonators  until  charging  Is  started. 

55.6-52  Mandatory-OPAC.  Primers  shall 
be  made  up  at  the  time  of  charging  and  as 
close  to  the  blasting  site  as  conditions  al- 
low. 

55.6-53  Primers  should  be  prepared  so 
that  the  detonator  Is  contained  securely 
along  the  centerllne  of  the  explosives  cart- 
ridge. 

55.6-54  Mandatory-OPAC.  Only  wooden  or 
other  nonsparklng  implements  shall  be  used 
to  punch  holes  in  explosives  cartridges. 

55.6-55  Mandatory-OPAC.  Tamping  poles 
shall  be  blunt  and  squared  at  one  end  and 
made  of  wood,  nonsparklng  material,  or  of 
special  plastic  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

55.6-56  No  tamping  should  be  done  di- 
rectly on  prime  cartridges. 

55.6-67  Mandatory-OPAC.  Unused  explo- 
sives and  detonators  shall  be  moved  to  a  safe 
location  as  soon  as  charging  operations  are 
completed. 

55.6-68  Mandatory-OPAC.  Areas  In  which 
charged  holes  are  awalUng  firing  shall  be 
guarded,  or  barricaded  and  ported,  or  flagged, 
against  unauthorized  entry. 

55.6-59  Mandatory.  Ample  warning  shall 
lae  given  before  blaste  are  fired.  AU  persons 
shall  be  cleared  and  removed  from  areas  en- 
dangered by  the  blast. 

55.6-60  Mandatory.  Sufficient  blasting 
shelters  shall  be  provided  to  protect  aU  men 
endangered  by  fly  rock  from  blasting. 

65.6-61  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  safety 
fuse  has  been  used,  men  shaU  not  return  to 
misfired  holes  for  at  least  30  minutes. 

55.6-63  Mondotory.  When  electric  blasting 
caps  have  been  used,  men  shall  not  return 
to  misfired  holes  for  at  least  15  minutes. 

55.6-63  Faces  and  muckplle  should  be 
examined  for  undetonated  explosives  after 
each  blast  and  undetonated  explosives  found 
should  be  disposed  of  safely. 

55.6-64  Mandatory-OPAC.  Misfires  shall 
be  reported  to  the  proper  supervisor  and  shall 
be  disposed  of  safely  before  any  other  work 
U  performed  In  that  blasting  area. 

55.6-65  Blast  holes  In  "hot-hole"  areas 
and  boles  that  have  been  sprung  should  not 


be  charged  before  tests  have  l>een  made  to 
ensure  that  the  heat  baa  been  dissipated  to  a 
safe  extent.  ^  ..    „, 

55.6-66  If  explosives  are  suspected  or 
burning  In  a  hole.  aU  persons  in  the  endan- 
gered area  shotild  move  to  a  safe  locaUon 
until  the   danger   has   passed. 

66.6-67  Mandatory-OPAC.  Holes  shall 
not  be  drilled  where  there  Is  danger  of  inter- 
secting a  charged  or  misfired  hole. 

55  6-68  Mondotory-OPXC.  Fuse  and  ig- 
niters shall  be  stored  In  a  cool,  dry  place 
away  from  oils  or  grease. 

55.6-69  Fuse  should  not  be  kinked,  bent 
sharply,  or  handled  roughly. 

65  6-70  Mandatory-OPAC.  Puses  shall  be 
cut  and  capped  in  safe,  dry  locations  posted 
with  "No  Smoking"  signs. 

55  6-71  Mandatory-OPAC.  Blasting  caps 
shall  be  crimped  to  fuses  only  with  Imple- 
ments designed  for  that  specific  purpose. 

55.6-72  Jlfandotory-OPilC.  the  burning 
rate  of  the  fuse  shall  be  posted  In  the  fuse- 
capping  station  in  a  conspicuous  locaUon 
such  that  the  burning  rate  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  men  concerned  with 
blasting. 

55.6-73  Afondatori/-OP.4C.  Fuse  less  than 
48  inches  long  shall  not  be  used. 

55.6-74  Mandatory-OPAC.  At  least  two 
men  shall  be  present  when  lighting  fuses, 
and  no  man  shall  light  more  than  15  in- 
dividual fuses.  If  more  than  15  holes  per 
man  are  to  be  fired.  Igniter  cord  and  con- 
nectors or  electric  blasting  shall  be  used. 

55.6-75  A  safe  Interval  of  time  should  be 
allowed  to  light  a  round  and  evacuate  the 
blasting  area.  ^   „    v, 

55  6-76  Mandatory-OPAC.  Fuse  shall  be 
ignited  with  hot-wire  lighters,  lead  splttcrs. 
igniter  cord,  or  other  such  devices  designed 
for  this  purpose. 

55.6-77  Mandatory-OPAC.  Fuse  shall  not 
be  ignited  before  the  primer  and  the  entire 
charge  are  securely  In  place. 

55.6-78  Timing  should  be  such  that  the 
fuse  in  the  last  hole  to  fire  is  burning  within 
the  hole  before  the  first  hold  fires. 

55.6-79  Electric  detonators  of  different 
brands  should  not  be  used  In  the  same 
round.  ,       ^   . 

55  6-80  Mandatory-OPAC.  Electric  det- 
onators shall  remain  shunted  until  they  are 
being  wired  Into  the  blasting  circuit.  Lead 
lines  and  wired  rounds  shall  be  kept  shunted 
until  immediately  before  blasting. 

55.6-81  Completely  wired  rounds  should 
be  tested  with  a  biasing  galvanometer  before 
connections  are  made  to  the  blasUng  line. 

55.6-82  Mandatory-OPAC.  Lead  wires  and 
blasting  lines  shall  not  be  strung  across 
power  conductors,  pipelines,  railroad  tracks, 
or  within  20  feet  of  bare  powerilnes.  They 
shall  be  protected  from  sources  of  static  or 
other  electrical  contact. 

55.6-83  Mandatory-OPAC  Permanent  blast- 
ing lines  shall  be  properly  supported,  in- 
sulated, and  kept  In  good  repair. 

55  6-84  Mandatory-OPAC.  Charging  shall 
be  stopped  immediately  when  the  presence 
of  static  electricity  or  stray  current  is  de- 
tected; the  condition  shall  be  remedied  be- 
fore charging  Is  resumed 

55.6-85  Mandatory-OPAC.  Charging  shall 
be  suspended  in  surface  mining,  shaft  sink- 
ing, and  tunneling  and  men  withdrawn  to 
a  safe  location  upon  the  approach  of  an 
electrical  storm. 

55.6-86  Mandatory-OPAC.  It  branch  cir- 
cuits are  used  when  blasts  are  fired  from 
power  circuits,  safety  svrttches  located  at 
safe  distances  from  the  blast  areas  shall  be 
provided  in  addition  to  the  main  blasting 
switch. 

55.6-87  Mandatory-OPAC.  Safety  switches 
and  blasting  switches  shall  be  labeled,  en- 
cased in  boxes,  and  arranged  so  that  the 
covers  of  the  boxes  cannot  be  closed  with 
the  switches  in  closed  position. 

55.6-88    Mandatory-OPAC.  Blasting 

switches  shall  be  locked  in  the  open  poel- 
tion  except  when  closed  to  fire  the  blast. 
Lead  wires  shall  not  be  connected  to  the 
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blasting  twitch  luiUl  the  abot  la  ntAj  to 
b«  fired. 

556-89  Mandatory-OPAC.  The  key  to  a 
blasting  switch  shall  b«  entrusted  only  to 
the   person  designated  to  fir*  bla«ta. 

558-90  Mandatory-OPAC.  Bectrlo  cir- 
cuits from  the  blasting  switches  to  the  blast 
area  shall  not  be  grounded. 

55.6-91  At  least  a  5-root  air  gap  should 
be  provided  between  the  blasting  circuit  and 
the  nower  circuit. 

66.6-93  Mandatory-OPAC.  Where  elecUlc 
blasting  Is  to  b«  performed,  electric  circuits 
to  equipment  in  the  Immediate  area  to  be 
blasted  shall  be  deenerglzed  before  e«plo- 
slves  are  brought  into  the  area;  the  power 
shall  not  be  turned  on  again  until  after  the 
■bota  are  fired. 

55.0-93  Power  sources  should  be  suitable 
for  the  number  of  electric  detonators  to  be 
fired  and  for  the  type  of  circuits  used. 

56.6-94  Mandatory.  The  double  trunk- 
line  or  loop  system  shall  be  used  In  detonat- 
ing-cord blasting. 

55.6-95  Mandatory-OPAC.  The  trunk- 
line,  in  multiple  row  blasts,  shall  make  one 
or  more  complete  loops,  with  crosstles  be- 
tween loops  at  Intervals  of  not  over  200 
feet. 

556-96  Mandatory.  All  detonating-cord 
knots  s^iall  be  tight  and  all  connections  shall 
be  kepfal  right  angles  to  the  trunkllnes. 

55  6-97  Delay  connectors  for  firing  deto- 
nating cord  should  be  treated  and  handled 
with  the  same  safety  precautions  as  blasting 
caps  and  electric  detonators. 

55  6-98  Detonating  co.'d  should  not  b« 
kinked,  bent,  or  otherwise  handled  In  such 
a  manner  that  the  train  of  detonation  may 
b«  interrupted. 

ScNsmzKU  Ammonium  Nitkatt  Blasting 

Agxnts 
556-110  If  sensitized  ammonium  nitrate 
blasting  agents  are  not  purchased  premlxed, 
all  procedures  concerning  storage  of  com- 
ponents and  the  final  product,  mixing,  and 
transportation  should  be  In  accordance  with 
Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular  8179. 
"Safety  Recommendations  for  Sensitized 
Ammonium  Nitrate  Blasting  Agents."  or  sub- 
sequent revisions. 

55.6-111  .Mandatory.  In  th«  use  of  sensi- 
tized ammonium  nitrate  mixtures  and  blast- 
ing agents  the  same  precautions  shall  b« 
taken  as  for  high  exploelves. 

55  6-112  Adequate  priming  should  be  em- 
ployed to  guard  against  misfires.  Increased 
toxic  fumes,  and  poor  performance. 

55.6-113  Mandatory-OPAC.  Where  pneu- 
matic loading  Is  employed,  before  any  type 
of  blasting  operation  using  blasting  agents 
Is  put  Into  effect,  an  evaluation  of  the  poten- 
tial hazard  of  static  electricity  shall  be  made. 
Adequate  steps.  Including  the  grounding  and 
loading  of  the  conducive  parts  of  pneu- 
matic loading  equipment,  shall  be  taken  to 
e'lmlnate  the  hazard  of  static  electricity 
before  blasting  agent  use  is  commenced. 

55  6-114  Mandatory-OPAC.  Pneumatic 
loading  equipment  shall  not  be  grounded  to 
waterllnes.  air  lines,  rails,  or  the  permanent 
electrical  grounding  systems. 

556-115  Mandatory.  Hoees  used  In  con- 
nection with  pneumatic  loading  machines 
shall  be  of  the  semlconductlve  type,  having 
a  total  resistance  low  enough  to  permit  the 
dissipation  of  static  electricity  and  high 
enough  to  limit  the  flow  of  stray  electric 
currents  to  a  safe  level.  Wire-countered  hose 
shall  not  b«  used  because  of  the  potential 
hazard  from  stray  electric  currents. 

56.6-116  Reasonable  precautions  should 
be  exercised  to  exclude  moisture  from  blast- 
ing agents  other  than  slurries.  Water  should 
be  removed  from  holes  before  holes  are 
charged.  If  water  continues  to  flow  Into  bore- 
holes, sensitized  ammonium  nitrate  should 
not  be  used. 

55.6-117  Mandatory-OPAC.  Plastic  tubes 
shall  not  be  used  to  protect  pneumatically 
loaded  blasting  agent  charges  against  water 
luUeaa  a  positive  grounding  system  Is  pro- 


Tided  to  drain  electrostatic  charges  from  the 

bole. 

f  55.7  Drtlllng. 

55.7-1  Bqulpment  should  b«  Inspected 
Moh  abin  by  an  authorised  Individual, 
equipment  defects  affecting  safety  should 
be  reported. 

65.7-2  Mandatory-OPAC.  Equipment  de- 
fects affecung  safety  shall  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  equipment  Is  used. 

55.7-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  The  drilling 
area  shall  be  Inspected-  for  hazards  before 
starting  the  drilling  operations. 

66.7-4  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
be  on  the  mast  while  the  drill  Is  In  operation. 

567-6  Mandatory-OPAC.  Drill  crews  and 
others  shall  stay  clear  of  augers  or  drill  stems 
that  are  In  motion.  Persons  shall  not  pass 
under  or  step  over  a  moving  stem  or  auger. 

&d.7-«  Receptables  or  racks  should  be  pro- 
vided (or  drill  steel  stored  on  drills. 

65.7-7  Tools  and  other  objects  should 
not  be  left  loose  on  the  mast  or  drill  platform. 

65.7-A  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  a  drill  Is 
being  moved  from  one  drilling  area  to  an- 
other, drill  steel,  tools,  and  other  equipment 
shall  be  secured  and  the  mast  placed  In  a 
safe  position. 

56.7-9  The  drill  helper,  when  used,  should 
be  In  sight  of  the  operator  at  all  times  while 
the  drill  is  being  moved  to  a  new  location. 

55.7-10  Mandatory-OPAC.  In  the  event 
of  power  failure,  drill  controls  shall  be  placed 
In  the  neutral  position  until  power  Is  re- 
stored. 

66.7-11  Mandatory-OPAC.  The  drill  stem 
shall  be  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole  or 
on  the  platform  with  the  stem  secured  to  the 
mast  before  attempts  are  made  to  straighten 
a  crossed  cable  on  a  reel. 

55.7-12  Mandatory-OPAC.  While  In  oper- 
ation. drllU  shall  be  attended  at  all  times. 

65.7-13  Afandatory-OPitC.  Drill  holes  large 
enough  to  constitute  a  hazard  shall  be 
covered  or  guarded. 

55.7-14  Men  operating  or  working  near 
Jackhammers  or  Jackleg  drills  and  other  drill- 
ing machines  should  position  themselves  so 
that  they  will  not  be  struck  or  lose  their  bal- 
ance if  the  drill  steel  breaks  or  sticks. 

55.7-15  Men  should  not  drill  from  posi- 
tions that  hinder  their  access  to  the  control 
levers,  or  from  insecure  footing  or  staging, 
or  from  atop  equipment  not  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

55.7-16  Bit  wrenches  or  bits  knockers 
should  be  used  to  remove  detachable  bits 
from  drill  steel. 

55.7-17  Starter  steels  should  be  used  when 
collaring  holes  with  handheld  or  feedleg 
drUla. 

55.7-18  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
hold  the  drtU  steel  while  collaring  holes,  or 
rest  their  hands  on  the  chuck  or  centralizer 
while  drilling. 

55.7-19     Air  should  be  turned  off  and  bled 
from   the   hose   before   handheld   drills   are 
moved  from  one  working  area  to  another. 
i  56.8     Rotary  jet  piercing. 

55.8-1     Jet  drills  should  be  provided  with: 

(a)  A  system  to  pressurize  operators'  cabs; 

(b)  A  protective  cover  over  the  oxygen 
flow  Indicator. 

55  8-2  Mandatory-OPAC.  Safety  chains  or 
other  suitable  locking  devices  shall  b«  pro- 
vided across  connections  to  and  between  high 
pressure  oxygen  hose  lines  of  1-lncb  Inside 
diameter  or  larger. 

55.&-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  A  suitable 
means  of  protection  shall  be  provided  for  the 
employee  when  lighting  the  burner. 

55.8-4  With  equipment  requiring  refuel- 
ing at  locations  other  than  fueling  stations, 
a  system  for  fueling  from  the  ground  without 
spill  should  be  provided. 

56.8-6  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
smoke  and  open  flames  shall  not  be  used  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  oxygen  storage  and  sup- 
ply lines.  Signs  warning  against  smoking  and 
open  flames  shall  be  posted  In  these  areas. 
I  56.9    Loading,  hauling,  dumping. 

55.9-1     Equipment    should    be    Inspected 


each  shift  by  an  authorized  individual. 
Equipment  defects  affecting  safety  should  be 
reported. 

66  9-3  Mandatory-OPAO.  EqiUpment  de- 
fects affecting  safety  shall  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  equipment  Is  used. 

65.9-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  Powered  mobile 
equipment  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
brakes. 

55  9-4  Powered  mobile  haulage  equipment 
should  be  provided  with  audible  warning  de- 
vices. Lights  should  be  provided  on  both  ends 
when  required. 

55.9-5  Mandatory-OPAC.  Operators  shall 
be  certain,  by  signal  or  other  means,  that  all 
persons  are  clear  before  starting  or  moving 
equipment. 

65.9-6  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  conveyor  Is  visible  from 
the  starting  switch,  the  operator  shall  visual- 
ly check  to  make  certain  that  all  persons  are 
in  the  clear  before  starting  the  conveyor. 
When  the  entire  length  of  the  conveyor  is 
not  visible  from  the  starting  switch,  a  posi- 
tive audible  or  visual  warning  system  shall 
be  Installed  and  operated  to  warn  persons 
that  the  conveyor  will  be  started. 

56.9-7  Mandatory-OPAC.  Unguarded  con- 
veyors with  walkways  shall  be  equipped  with 
emergency  stop  devices  or  cords  along  their 
full  length. 

55.9-8  Adequate  protection  should  be  pro- 
vided at  dumping  locations  where  men  may 
be  endangered  by  falling  material. 

66.9-9  Mandatory-OPAC .  Operators  shall 
sound  warning  before  starting  trains,  when 
trains  approach  crossings  or  other  trains  on 
adjacent  tracks,  and  where  vision  Is 
obscured. 

55.9-10  Mandatory-OPAC.  Trucks,  shut- 
tle cars,  and  front-end  loaders  shall  be 
equipped  with  emergency  brakes  separate 
and  independent  of  the  regular  braking  sys- 
tem. 

65.9-11  Operators'  cabs  should  be  con- 
structed to  permit  operators  to  see  without 
straining  and  should  be  reasonably  com- 
fortable. 

55.9-13  Mandatory-OPAC.  Cab  windows 
shall  be  of  safety  glass  or  equivalent.  In  good 
condition  and  shall  be  kept  clean. 

55.9-13  Mandatory-OPAC.  Cabs  of  mobile 
equipment  shall  be  kept  free  of  extraneous 
materials. 

66.9-14  In  areas  where  weather  condi- 
tions Justify,  haulage  trucks  with  cabs  should 
be  equipped  with  heaters  and/or  air  condi- 
tioners maintained  In  good  condition. 

66.9-15  Mandatory-OPAC.  Adequate  back- 
stops or  brakes  shall  be  Installed  on  Inclined- 
conveyor  drive  units  to  prevent  conveyors 
from  runnnlng  In  reverse  If  a  hazard  to 
personnel  would  be  caused. 

65.9-16  Mandatory-OPAC.  No  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  ride  a  power-driven  chain, 
belt,  or  bucket  conveyor,  unless  the  belt  Is 
specifically  designed  for  the  transportation 
of  persons. 

56.9-17  Slusher  hoists  should  be  equipped 
with  backlash  guards,  rollers,  drum  covers, 
and  anchored  securely  before  slushing 
operations  are  started. 

55.9-18  Roadbeds,  rails.  Joints,  switches, 
frogs,  and  other  elements  on  railroads  should 
be  designed,  installed,  and  maintained  In  a 
safe  manner  consistent  with  the  speed  and 
type  of  haulage. 

55.9-19  Equipment  operating  speeds 
should  be  prudent  and  consistent  with  con- 
ditions of  roadway,  grades,  clearance,  visi- 
bility, traffic,  and  the  type  of  equipment  used. 

55.9-20  Dust  control  measures  should  be 
taken  where  dust  significantly  reduces 
visibility  of   equipment  operators. 

65.9-31  Mandatory-OPAC.  Where  possible 
at  le»tt  30  Inches  continuous  clearance  from 
the  farthest  projection  of  moving  railroad 
equipment  shall  be  provided  on  at  least  one 
side  of  the  tracks;  all  places  where  It  Is  not 
possible  to  provide  30-lncb  clearance  shall 
be  marked  conspicuously. 

55.9-33  Track  guard  rails,  lead  rails,  and 
frogs  should  b«  protected  or  blocked  so  M 
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to  pr«v«nt  a  person's  foot  from  becoming 
wedged. 

66.9-23  Mandatory-OPAO.  Posltl»e-»otlng 
stopblocks.  derail  devices,  track  skates,  or 
other  adequate  means  shall  be  IzistaUed 
wherever  necessary  to  protect  persons  from 
runaway  or  moving  railroad  equipment. 

55.9-24  Traffic  rules,  slgnaU.  and  warning 
signs  should  be  standardized  at  each  mine 
and  posted. 

55.9-25  Vehicles  should  follow  at  a  safe 
distance;  passing  should  be  limited  to  areas 
of  adequate  clearance  and  visibility. 

55.9-26  Mandatory-OPAC.  Berms  or 
guards  shall  be  provided  on  the  outer  banks 
of  elevated  roadways. 

55.9-27  Mandatory-OPAC.  Trackless  haul- 
age equipment  shall  be  operated  under  power 
control  at  all  times. 

55  9-28  Mandatory-OPAC.  MobUe  equip- 
ment operators  shall  have  full  control  of  the 
equipment  while  It  Is  in  motion. 

55.9-29  Mandatory-OPAC.  Dippers,  buckets, 
loading  booms,  or  heavy  suspended  loads 
shall  not  be  swung  over  the  cabs  of  haulage 
vehicles  until  the  drivers  are  out  of  the  cabs 
and  In  safe  locations,  unless  the  trucks  are 
designed  specifically  to  protect  the  drivers 
from  falling  material. 

55  9-30  Mandatory-OPAC.  Only  authorized 
persons  shall  be  present  In  areas  of  loading 
or  dumping  operations. 

65.9-31  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  an  opera- 
tor Is  present,  men  shall  notify  him  before 
getting  on  or  off  equipment. 

55.9-32  Mandatory-OPAC.  Switch  throws 
shall  be  installed  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
clearance  for  switchmen. 

55.9-33  Operators  should  sit  facing  the  di- 
rection of  travel  while  operating  equipment 
with  dual  controls. 

55.9-34  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
work  or  pass  under  the  buckets  or  booms  of 
loaders  In  operation. 

55.9-35  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  traveling 
between  work  areas,  the  equipment  shaU  be 
secured  In  the  travel  position. 

55.9-36  Mandatory-OPAC.  Dippers,  buckets, 
scraper  blades,  and  similar  movable  parts 
shaU  l>e  secured  or  lowered  to  the  ground 
when  not  In  use. 

55.9-37  Afondatory.  Men  shaU  not  ride  In 
dippers,  buckets,  forks,  clamshells,  or  In  the 
beds  of  dump  trucks  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
portation. 

55.9-38  Load«d  cars  or  trucks  should  not  be 
moved  vmtll  the  loads  are  trimmed  properly. 
55.9-30  Movements  of  two  or  more  pieces 
of  raU  equipment  operating  Independently 
on  the  same  track  should  be  regulated  by  an 
efficient  signal  block,  telephone,  or  radio  sys- 
tem; movemenU  on  complex  haulage  systems 
should  be  adequately  controlled. 

55.9-40  Mandatory-OPAC.  Electrically  pow- 
ered mobile  equipment  shall  not  be  left  un- 
attended unless  the  master  switch  is  In  the 
off  position,  all  operating  controls  are  In  the 
neutral  position,  and  the  brakes  are  set  or 
other  equivalent  precautions  are  taken 
against  rolling. 

55.9-^1  Afondafory-OPXC.  Mobile  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  left  unattended  unices  the 
brakes  are  set.  The  wheels  shall  be  turned 
Into  a  bank  or  rib,  or  shall  be  blocked,  when 
such  equipment  Is  parked  on  a  grade. 

55.9-42  Mondofory-OPAC.  Men  shaU  not 
get  on  or  off  moving  equipment,  except  that 
trainmen  may  get  on  or  off  of  slowly  moving 
trains. 

59.9-43  Marulatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  on  top  of  loaded  haulage  equipment. 

55.9-44  Mandatory-OPAC.  Only  author- 
ized persons  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  on 
trains  or  locomotives  and  they  shall  ride 
In  a  safe  position. 

55.9-45  Rocker-bottom  or  bottom-dump 
cars  should  be  equipped  with  positive  lock- 
ing devices. 

55.9-46    Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  outside  the  cabs  and  beds  of  mobUe 
equipment. 
66.9-47    Mandatory-OPAC.         Equipment 


whleb  U  to  be  haiUed  shall  be  loaded  and 
protected  so  as  to  prevent  sliding  or  spillage. 
56.9-48  Mandatory-OPAC.  Parked  raU- 
ears.  unless  held  effectively  by  brakes  sbaU 
be  blocked  secvirely. 

66.9-49  Mandatory-OPAC.  Railroad  cars 
with  braking  systems,  when  in  use,  shall  be 
equipped  with  effective  brake  shoes. 

65.9-60  Long  material  should  be  trans- 
ported by  a  method  designed  to  prevent  any 
overhang  from  creating  a  hazard. 

55.9-51  Mandatory-OPAC.  Rallcars  shall 
not  be  left  on  side  tracks  unless  ample 
clearance  Is  provided  lor  traffic  on  adjacent 
tracks. 

55.9-52  Mandatory-OPAC.  Persons  shall 
not  go  over,  under,  or  between  cars  unless 
the  train  is  stopped  and  the  motorman  has 
been  notified  and  the  notice  acknowledged. 
55.9-63  Mandatory-OPAC .  Inability  of 
the  motorman  to  clearly  recognize  the  brake- 
man's  signals  when  the  train  Is  under  the 
direction  of  the  brakeman  shall  be  construed 
by  the  motorman  as  a  stop  signal. 

55.9-54  Dumping  locations  and  haulage 
roads  should  be  kept  reasonably  free  of 
water,  debris,  and  spillage. 

55.9-55  Maruiatory-OPAC.  Berms,  biunp- 
er  blocks,  safety  hooka,  or  similar  means 
shall  be  provided  to  prevent  overtravel  and 
overturning  at  dumping  locations. 

55.9-56  Where  the  ground  at  a  dumping 
place  may  fall  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
loaded  dump  truck,  trucks  should  be 
dumped  back  from  tlie  edge  of  the  bank. 

55.9-57  Where  necessary,  bumper  blocks 
or  the  equivalent  should  be  provided  at 
all  track  dead  ends. 

55.9-58  Grizzlies,  grates,  and  other  sizing 
devices  at  dump  and  transfer  points  should 
be  anchored  securely  in  place. 

55.9-59  Mandatory-OPAC.  It  truck  spot- 
ters are  used,  they  shall  be  well  in  the  clear 
while  trucks  are  backing  Into  dumping  posi- 
tion and  dumping;  lights  shall  be  used  at 
night  to  direct  trucks. 

55.9-60  Mandatory-OPAC.  Public  and  per- 
manent railroad  crossings  shall  be  posted 
with  warning  signs  or  signals,  or  shall  be 
guarded  when  trains  are  passing  and  shall 
be  planked  or  otherwise  filled  between  the 
rails. 

55.9-61  Mandatory-OPAC.  Where  overhead 
clearance  is  restricted,  warning  devices  shall 
be  Installed  and  the  restricted  area  shall  be 
conspicuo\isly  marked. 

55.9-62  Jlfandotory-OPilC.  Stockpile  and 
muckplle  faoes  shaU  be  trimmed  to  prevent 
hazards  to  personnel. 

55.9-63  Mandatory-OPAC.  Rocks  too  large 
to  be  handled  safely  shall  be  broken  before 
loading. 

55.9-64  Ramps  and  dumps  should  be  of 
solid  construction,  of  ample  width,  have 
ample  side  clearance  and  headroom,  and  be 
kept  reasonably  free  of  spillage. 

55.9-65  Mandatory-OPAC.  Chute-loading 
installations  shall  be  designed  so  that  men 
pulling  chutes  are  not  required  to  assume 
hazardoiis  positions  while  loading  cars. 

55.9-66  Cars  should  not  be  coupled  or  un- 
coupled manually  from  the  Inside  of  curves. 
55.9-67  Mandatory-OPAC.  Faculties  used  to 
transport  men  to  and  from  work  areas  shall 
not  be  overcrowded. 

55.9-68  Mandatory-OPAC.  Supplies,  materi- 
als, and  tools  other  than  small  hand  tools 
shall  not  be  transported  with  men  In  man- 
trip  vehicles,  unless  such  vehicles  axe  spe- 
cifically designed  to  make  such  transporta- 
tion safe. 

65.9-69  Mandatory-OPAC.  Lights,  flares,  or 
other  warning  devices  shall  be  posted  when 
parked  equipment  creates  a  hazard  to  ve- 
hicular traffic. 

65.9-70  Mandatory-OPAC.  Tires  shaU  be  de- 
flated before  repairs  on  them  are  started  and 
adequate  means  shall  be  provided  to  prevent 
wheel  locking  rims  from  creating  a  hazard 
during  tire  inflation. 

65.9-71  Any  load  extending  more  than  4 
feet  beyond  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  body 


should  be  marked  clearly  with  a  red  flag  by 
day  and  a  red  Ught  at  night. 

65.9-72  A  tow  bar  should  be  used  to  tow 
heavy  equipment.  A  safety  chain  should  be 
used  in  oonJuncUon  with  the  tow  bar. 
}  55.10  Aerial  tramways. 

65.10-1  Buckets  shovUd  not  be  overloaded, 
and  feed  should  be  regulated  to  prevent 
spillage. 

55.10-2  Carriers,  including  loadiixg  and  un- 
loading mechanisms,  should  be  inspected 
each  shift;  brakes  should  be  inspected  dally: 
ropes  and  supports  should  be  Inspected  as 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  or  as 
physical  conditions  warrant.  Records  of  rope 
maintenance  and  inspections  should  be  kept. 

55.10-3.  Mandatory-OPAC.  Any  hazardous 
defects  shall  be  corrected  before  the  equip- 
ment is  tised. 

55.10-4  Positive  action-type  brakes  should 
be  provided  on  aerial  tramways. 

55.10-5  Track  cable  connections  should 
be  designed  to  offer  minimum  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  wheels. 

55.10-6  Guards  should  be  installed  to 
prevent  swaying  buckets  from  hitting  towers. 

55.10-7  Mandatory-OPAC.  Guard  nets 
shall  be  provided  where  tramways  pass  over 
roadways,  walkways,  and  buildings. 

55.10-8  Mandatory-OPAC.  Persons  other 
than  maintenance  men  shall  not  ride  aerial 
tramways  unless  the  following  features  are 
provided : 

(a)  Two  Independent  brakes,  each  capable 
of  holding  the  maximum  load; 

(b)  Direct  communication  between  termi- 
nals; 

(c)  Powerdrlves  with  emergency  power 
available  In  case  of  primary  power  failure: 

(d)  Buckets  equipped  with  positive  locks 
to  prevent  accidental  tripping  or  dumping. 

55.10-9  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shaU  not 
ride  loaded  buckets. 

55.10-10  Mandatory-OPAC.  Where  possi- 
ble, aerial  tramways  shall  not  be  started  un- 
til the  operator  has  ascertained  that  everyone 
Is  in  the  clear. 


i  55.11     Travelways. 

55.11-1  Mandatory-OPAC.  Safe  means  of 
access  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  to 
all  working  places. 

65.11-2  Mandatory-OPAC.  Crossovers,  ele- 
vated walkways,  elevated  ramps,  and  stair- 
ways shall  be  of  suljstantial  construction, 
provided  with  handrails,  and  maintained  in 
good  condition.  Where  necessary,  toeboards 
shall  be  provided. 

55.11-3  Ladders  shall  be  of  substantial 
construction  and  maintained  In  good  con- 
dition. 

55.11-4  Portable  straight  ladders  should 
be  provided  v^-ith  nonsllp  bases,  should  be 
placed  against  a  safe  backing,  and  set  on 
secure  footing. 

55.11-5  Mandatory-OPAC.  Fixed  ladders 
shall  be  anchored  securely  and  Installed  to 
provide   at  least  3  Inches  of  toe  clearance. 

65.11-6  Fixed  ladders  should  be  offset  and 
have  substantial  railed  landings  at  least 
every  30  feet  tuiless  backguards  are  provided. 

55.11-7  Steep  fixed  ladders  (70'  to  90" 
from  the  horlzonal)  30  feet  or  more  in  length 
should  be  provided  with  backgrounds,  cages, 
or  eqvilvalent  protection,  starting  at  a  point 
not  more  than  7  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder. 

55.11-8  Mandatory-OPAC.  Fixed  ladders 
shall  project  at  least  3  feet  above  landings, 
or  substantial  handholds  shall  be  provided 
above  the  landings. 

55.11-9  Wooden  members  of  ladders  should 
not  be  painted. 

55.11-10  Ladderways,  stairways,  walkways, 
and  ramps  should  be  kept  free  of  loose  rock 
and  extraneous  materials. 

55.11-11  Mandatory-OPAC.  RaUed  walk- 
ways shall  be  provided  wherever  persons  are 
regularly  required  to  walk  alongside  con- 
veyor belts.  Inclined  railed  walkways  shall 
be  nonskid  or  provided  with  cleats. 

65.11-12  Vertical  clearance  above  stair 
steps  should  be  a  minimum  of  7  feet. 
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55.11-13  Men  climbing  or  dMcendlng  lad- 
ders should  face  the  ladders  and  have  both 
hands  free  for  climbing. 

»6. 11-14  Mandatory-OPAC.  Openings  above, 
below,  or  near  travetways  through  which 
men  or  materials  may  fall  shall  be  pro- 
tected by  railings,  barriers,  or  covers.  Where 
It  Is  Impractical  to  Install  such  protective 
devices,  adequate  warning  signals  shall  be 
installed. 

55  11-15  Mandatory-OPAC.  Scaffolds  and 
working  platforms  shall  be  of  subatantlal 
construction  and  provided  with  handrails 
and  maintained  In  good  condition.  Floor- 
boards shall  be  laid  properly  and  the  scaf- 
folds and  working  platform  shall  not  be 
overloaded.  Working  platforms  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  toeboarda  when  necessary. 

55  11-18  Mandatory-OPAC.  Crossovers 
shall  be  provided  where  It  is  necessary  to 
cross  conveyors. 

55.11-17  Mandatory-OPAC.  Moving  con- 
veyors shall  be  crossed  only  at  designated 
crossover  points. 

55.11-18  Slippery  walkways  should  be  pro- 
vided with  cleats  and  handrails  and  or  ropes. 

55  U-19  Mandatory-OPAC  Regularly  used 
walkways  and  travelways  shall  be  sanded, 
salted,  or  cleared  of  snow  and  Ice  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

^.11-30  Fixed  ladders  should  not  Incline 
b«ckwaf4K  At  any  point  unless  provided  with 
backguards. 

I  55.13     Electricity. 

55. 13-1  Mandatory.  ClrculU  shall  be  pro- 
tected against  excessive  overload  by  fuses  or 
circuit  breakers  of  the  correct  type  and  ca- 
pacity. 

55.13-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  Powerllnes,  In- 
cluding trolley  wires,  and  telephone  circulu 
shall  be  protected  against  short  circuits  and 
lightning. 

55.13-3  Mandatory.  Electric  equipment 
and  circuits  shall  be  provided  with  switches 
or  other  controls.  Such  switches  or  controls 
abMii  be  of  approved  design  and  construction 
•ad  ahall  be  properly  Installed. 

55. 13-4  Mandatory.  Individual  overload 
protection  or  short-circuit  protection  shall 
be  provided  for  the  trailing  cables  of  mobile 
equipment. 

55.13-5  Power  wires  and  cables  should 
have  adequate  ciurent-carrylng  capacity  and 
should  be  protected  from  mechanical 
InJxuTT. 

55.13-6  Neither  crawler-mounted  nor 
rubber-tired  equipment  should  run  over 
trailing  cables,  unless  the  cables  are  properly 
bridged  or  protected. 

55  12-7  Distribution  boxes  should  be 
provided  with  disconnect  switches. 

55.13-8  Mandatory-OPAC.  Trailing  cable 
and  power-cable  connections  to  Junction 
bases  shall  not  be  made  or  broken  under 
load. 

55.13-9  Power  wires  and  cables  should  be 
Insulated  adequately  where  they  pass  Into 
or  out  of  electrical  compartments. 

55.13-10  Power  wires  and  cables  which 
pnaent  a  fire  hazard  should  be  well  Installed 
on  acceptable  insulators. 

55.13-11  Mandatory-OPAC.  Where  metallic 
tools  or  equipment  can  come  In  contact  with 
trolley  wires  or  bare  powerllnes,  the  lines 
should  be  guarded  or  deenerglzed. 

55.13-13  Telephone  and  low-potential  elec- 
tric signal  wires  should  be  protected  from 
contacting  energized  powerllnes. 

55.12-13  Mandatory-OPAC.  High-potential 
transmission  cables  shall  be  covered.  Insu- 
lated, or  placed  according  to  acceptable 
electrical  codes  to  prevent  contact  with 
low-potential  circuits. 

55.13-14  The  potential  on  bare  signal  wires 
accessible  to  personal  contact  should  not 
exceed  40  volts. 

55.13-15  Splices  In  power  cables.  Including 
ground  conductor,  where  provided,  should 
be: 

(a)  Mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical  conductivity; 


(b)  Effectively  Insulated  and  sealed  to 
exclude  moisture; 

ic)  Provided  with  mechanical  protection 
and  electrical  conductivity  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  of  the  original. 

55  12-18  Mandatory-OPAC.  Shovel  trailing 
cables  should  not  be  moved  with  the  shovel 
dipper  unless  cable  slings  or  sleds  are  used. 

55  12-17  Mandatory.  Energized  high-po- 
tential cables  shall  be  handled  with  insulated 
hooks  or  tongs. 

55.13-18  Mandatory-OPAC  Electrical 
equipment  shall  be  deeilerglzed  before  work 
Is  done  on  such  equipment.  Switches  shall 
be  locked  out  and  suitable  warning  signs 
posted  by  the  Individuals  who  are  to  do  the 
work;  locks  shall  be  removed  only  by  the 
persons  who  ln.<italled  them. 

55.12-10  Mandatory-OPAC.  Power  circuits 
shall  be  deenerglzed  t>efore  work  Is  done  on 
such  circuits  unless  hot  line  tools  are  used. 
Switches  shall  be  locked  out  and  suitable 
warning  signs  posted  by  the  IndlvlduaU  who 
are  to  do  the  work;  locks  shall  be  removed 
only  by  the  persons  who  Installed  them. 

55  12-20  Mandatory-OPAC.  Principal  power 
switches  shall  be  labeled  to  show  which  units 
they  control,  unless  Identincatlon  can  be 
made  readily  by  locaUon. 

55  13-31  At  least  3  feet  of  clearance 
should  be  provided  around  all  parts  of  sta- 
tionary electric  equipment  or  switchgear 
where  access  or  travel  Is  necessary. 

55  13-33  Mandatory-OPAC.  Dry  wooden 
platforms.  Insulating  mats,  or  other  electri- 
cally nonconductlve  material  shall  be  kept 
In  place  at  all  switchboards  and  power-con- 
trol switches  where  shock  hazards  exist. 
However,  metal  plates  on  which  a  person 
normally  would  stand,  and  kept  at  the  same 
potential  as  the  grounded  metal  noncurrent 
carr>ing  parts  of  the  power  switches  to  be 
operated,  may  be  used. 

55  13-23  Mandatory-OPAC.  Suitable  dan- 
ger signs  shall  be  posted  at  all  major  elec- 
trical Installations. 

55  12-24  Areas  containing  major  electri- 
cal Installations  should  be  entered  only  by 
authorized  personnel. 

55  12-35  Mandatory-OPAC.  Electrical  con- 
nections and  resistor  grids  that  are  difficult 
or  impractical  to  insulate  shall  be  guarded, 
unless  protection  Is  provided  by  location. 

55.12-36  Reverse-current  protection 
should  be  provided  at  storage-battery  charg- 
ing stations. 

55.13-37  Mandatory-OPAC.  All  metal  en- 
closing or  encasing  electrical  circuit*  shall 
be  grounded  or  provided  with  equivalent  pro- 
tection. This  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
battery-operated  equipment. 

55.13-38  Mandatory-OPAC.  Metal  fencing 
and  metal  buildings  enclosing  transformers 
and   switchgear  shall  be  grounded. 

55.12-39  Mandatory-OPAC.  Frame  ground- 
ing or  equivalent  protection  shall  be 
provided  for  mobile  equipment  powered 
through  trailing  cables. 

55.13-30  Mandatory-OPAC.  Continuity 
and  resistance  of  grounding  systems  shall  be 
tested  immediately  after  installation. 

55.13-31  Electric  equipment  and  wiring 
should  be  inspected  by  a  competent  person 
as  often  as  necessary  to  assure  safe  operating 
conditions. 

55.13-33  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  a  po- 
tentially dangerous  condition  Is  found  it 
shall  be  corrected  before  equipment  or  wiring 
Is  energized. 

55.12-33  Electric  motors,  switches,  and 
controls  exposed  to  damaging  dust  or  water 
should  be  of  dust-tight  or  water-tight  con- 
struction. 

55.13-34  Inspection  and  cover  plates  on 
electrical  equipment  should  be  kept  in  place 
at  all  times  except  during  testing  or  repairs. 
55.13-35  Mandatory-OPAC.  Hand-held 
electric  tools  shall  not  be  operated  at  high 
potential  voltages. 

M.  13-36    Portable    extension    llghU    and 


other   lights   that   may  present   a  shock  or 
bum   hazard   should   be   guarded. 

55.12-37     Lamp    pockets    exposed    to    tt.« 

weather  should  be  of  a  weather-proof  type. 

55.12-38     Mandatory-OPAC.  Circuits  shall 

be  deenerglzed  before  fuses  are  removed  or 

replaced. 

55.12-39  Mandatory-OPAC.  Fuse  tongs  or 
hot  line  tools  shall  be  used  when  fuses  are 
removed  or  replaced  In  high-potential  cir- 
cuits. 

55.12-40  Trailing  cables  should  be 
clamped  to  machines  In  a  manner  to  protect 
the  cables  from  damage  and  to  prevent 
strain  on  the  electrical  connections. 

55.13-41  Surplus  trailing  cables  to  shov- 
els, cranes,  and  similar  equipment  should 
be  stored  In  cable  boots  or  on  reels  mounted 
on  the  equipment  or  otherwise  protected 
from  mechanical  damage. 

55.13-43  Mandatory-OPAC.  Operating  con- 
trols shall  be  installed  so  that  they  can  be 
operated  without  danger  of  contact  with 
energized  conductors. 

55  12-43  Mandatory-OPAC.  Switches  and 
starting  boxes  shall  be  of  safe  design  and 
capacity. 

55.12-44  Both  rails  should  be  bonded 
or  welded  at  every  Joint.  Ralls  should  be 
croesbonded  at  least  every  200  feet  If  the 
track  serves  as  the  return  trolley  circuit,  ex- 
cept where  a  control  signal  cannot  be  used 
on  a  croesbonded  track. 

55.12-45  Mandatory-OPAC.  Equipment 
with  bootns  or  masts  which  are  not  properly 
protected  shall  not  be  operated  where  the 
booms  or  masts  can  come  within  10  feet  of 
an  energized  overhead  powerline. 

55.12-46  Lightning  arrester  grounds 
shotild  be  connected  to  earth  at  least  10  feet 
from  the  track  or  mine  return  circuit. 

55.13-47  3fondotory-OPi*C.  Overhead 
blgh-potentlal  powerllnes  shall  be  installed 
as  specified  by  the  National  Electrical 
Safety  Code. 

55.12-48  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  equip- 
ment must  be  moved  under  energized  power 
lines  and  the  clearance  is  less  than  10  feet, 
the  powerllnes  shall  be  deenerglzed  or  other 
precautions  shall  be  taken. 

55.12-49  Mandatory-OPAC.  Guy  wires  of 
poles  supporting  high-potential  conductors 
shall  be  equipped  with  Insulators  Installed 
near  the  pole  end. 

55.13-60  Mandatory-OPAC.  Telegraph  tele- 
phone, or  signal  wires  shall  not  be  in 
stalled  on  the  same  crossarm  with  power 
conductors.  When  carried  on  poles  support- 
ing powerllnes,  they  shall  be  Installed  as 
specified  by  the  National  Electrical  Safety 
Code. 

55.13-61  Mandatory-OPAC.  Transformers 
shall  be  totally  enclosed,  or  shall  be  placed 
at  least  8  feet  above  the  ground,  or  Installed 
In  a  transformer  house,  or  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  fence  at  least  6  feet  high  and 
at  least  3  feet  from  any  energized  parts, 
casings,  or  wiring. 

55.12-53  Mandatory-OPAC.  Transformer 
enclosures  shall  be  kept  locked  against  un- 
authorized entry. 

55.13-53  Men  should  not  stand  on  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  an  electrically 
powered  shovel  or  other  similar  heavy  equip- 
ment during  an  electrical  storm. 

55.13-54  Trolley  wires  should  be  aligned 
properly  and  Installed  at  least  6  inches 
outside  and  7  feet  above  the  track. 

55.12-55  Trolley  wire  hangers  should  be 
spaced  so  that  the  wire  will  not  sag  more 
than  3  Inches  between  hangers  and  so  that 
the  wire  may  be  detached  from  any  one 
hanger  without  creating  a  shock  hazard. 

55.12-56  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder 
wires  should  be  provided  with  sectlonallztng 
switches  at  man-trip  stations  and  near  the 
beginning  of  all  branch  lines. 

55.12-57  Ground  wires  for  lighting  cir- 
cuits powered  from  trolley  wires  should  be 
connected  securely  to  the  ground  retiun 
circuit. 
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55.13-68  Tools  and  supplies  should  be 
carried  In  the  hands  and  not  on  the  shoul- 
ders when  men  travel  near  bare  power 
conductors. 

{  55.13     Compressed  air  and  boilers. 
Genesai. 
55  13-1     Mandatory-OPAC.       All       boilers 
and   pressure   vessels   shall    be   constructed, 
installed,    and    maintained    in    accordance 
with  the  standards  and  specifications  of  the 
American   Society   of  Mechanical   Engineers 
Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Code. 
CoMPBESSED   Air 
55 13-6     Air       compressors       should       be 
equipped    with    automatic    temperature-ac- 
tivated shutoff  mechanisms  set  for  400"  P., 
or  with  fusible  plugs  Installed  In  the  com- 
pressor discharge  lines  as  near  the  compres- 
sors as  possible.  Fxxslble  plugs  should  melt 
at  temperatures  50°  less  than  the  flash  points 
of  the  lubricating  oils. 

55.13-7  Compressors  and  compressed-air 
receivers  should  be  equipped  with  automatic 
pressure-release  valves,  pressure  gauges,  and 
drain  valves. 

55.13-8  Compressor  air  Intakes  should  be 
installed  to  Insure  that  only  clean,  uncon- 
tamlnated  air  enters  the  compressors. 

55.13-9  Compressed-air  receivers  should 
be  drained  of  moisture  and  oil  at  least  once 
each  operating  shift. 

55.13-10  Compressed-air  receivers  should 
have  Inspection  openings  which  should  be 
manholes  when  the  unks  are  over  36  Inches 
in  diameter. 

55.13-11  Compressed-air  reoaivers  and 
other  pressure  vessels  should  be  inspected 
internally  at  least  once  a  year  by  qualified 
inspectors:  record*  of  such  InspecUons  should 
be  kept. 

55.13-12  Compressors  should  be  operated 
and  lubricated  In  accordance  with  the  manu- 
facturer's recommendations. 

55.13-13  Compressor  discharge  pipes 
should  be  cleaned  periodically. 

55.13-14  Safety  devices  on  compressed-air 
systems  should  be  checked  at  the  beginning 
of  each  shift. 

55.13-15  Mandatory-OPAC.  Repairs  In- 
volving the  pressure  system  of  compressors, 
receivers,  or  compressed  air-powered  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  attempted  until  the  pres- 
sure has  been  bled  off. 

55.13-16  Mandatory-OPAC.  At  no  time 
shall  compressed  air  be  directed  toward  a 
person.  When  compressed  air  Is  used,  all  nec- 
essary precaution*  shall  be  takea  to  protect 
persons  from  Injury. 

55.13-17  Mandatory-OPAC.  Safety  chains 
or  suitable  locking  devices  shall  be  used  at 
connections  to  machines  of  high  pressure 
hose  lines  of  1  Inch  inside  diameter  or  larger, 
and  between  high-pressure  hose  lines  of  1 
Inch  diameter  or  larger,  where  a  connection 
failure  would  create  a  hazard. 
BoaxBS 
55.13-35  Boilers  should  be  equipped  with 
guarded  well-maintained  water  gages  and 
pressure  gages  placed  so  that  they  can  be 
oljserved  easily.  Water  gages  and  pipe  pas- 
sages to  the  gages  should  be  kept  clean  and 
tree  of  scale  and  rust. 

65.13-36  Boilers  should  be  equipped  with 
automatic  pressure-relief  valves;  valvss 
should  be  tested  each  shift. 

55.13-27  Boiler  Installations  should  be 
provided  with  safety  devices,  acceptable  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  protect  against  haz- 
ards of  flame-outa,  fuel  Interruptions,  and 
low  water  level. 

55.13-38  Blowoff  valves  should  be  piped 
outalde  the  building  and  should  have  out- 
leta  so  located  or  protected  that  persons 
passing  by,  near,  or  under  them  will  not  be 
scalded. 

55.13-29  Boilers  should  be  inspected  inter- 
nally at  least  once  a  year  by  licensed  Inspec- 
tors: records  of  such  Inspection*  should  be 
kept. 
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55.14-1.  Mandatory-OPAC.  Gears;  sprock- 
eto;  chains;  drive,  head,  tall,  and  takeup 
pulleys;  flywheels;  coupling:  shafts;  saw- 
bladea;  fan  inleta;  and  similar  exposed  mov- 
ing machine  parte  which  may  be  contacted 
by  persons,  and  which  may  cause  injury  to 
persons,  shall  be  guarded. 

55.14-2  Mandatory-OPAC.  Overhead  taelta 
shall  be  guarded  If  the  whipping  action 
from  a  broken  belt  would  be  hazardous  to 
persons  below. 

55.14-3  Guards  at  conveyor  drive,  head, 
and  tail  pulleys  should  extend  a  distance 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  person  from  reaching 
behind  the  guard  and  becoming  caught  be- 
tween the  belt  and  the  pulley. 

55.14-4  Openings  where  conveyors  pass 
through  walls  or  floors  should  be  guarded. 

55.14-5  Protruding  set  screws  on  revolv- 
ing parte  should  be  guarded. 

55.14-6  Mandatory-OPAC.  Except  when 
testing  the  machinery,  guards  shall  be  se- 
curely in  place  while  machinery  Is  being 
operated. 

55.14-7  Guards  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  and  maintained  to  provide  the  re- 
quired protection. 

55.14-8  Mandatory-OPAC.  Stationary 
grinding  machines  other  than  special  bit 
grinders  shall  be  equipped  with: 

(a)  Peripheral  hoods  (less  than  90°  throat 
openings)  capable  of  withstanding  the  force 
of  a  bursting  wheel; 

(b)  Adjustable  tool  rests  set  as  close  as 
practical  to  the  wheel; 

(c)  Safety  washers. 

55.14-9  Mandatory-OPAC.  Grinding 
wheels  shall  be  operated  within  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  manufacturer  of  the  wheel. 

55.14-10  Mandatory-OPAC.  Hand-held 
power  tools,  other  than  rock  drills,  shall  be 
equipped  with  controls  requiring  constant 
hand  or  finger  pressure  to  operate  the  tools  or 
shall  be  equipped  with  friction  or  other 
equivalent  safety  devices. 

55.14-11  Guards  or  shields  should  be  pro- 
vided in  areas  where  flying  or  falling  mate- 
rials present  a  hazard. 

55.14-12  Industrial  vehicles  such  as  fork- 
lift  trucks,  front-end  loaders,  and  bulldozers 
should  be  provided  with  roll  protection  when 
necessary  to  protect  the  operator. 

56.14-13  Mandatory-OPAC.  Pork-llft 
trucks,  front-end  loaders,  and  bulldozers 
shall  be  provided  with  substantial  canopies 
when  necessary  to  protect  the  operator. 

55.14-14  Mandatory-OPAC.  Face  shields 
or  goggles,  in  good  condition,  shall  be  worn 
when  operating  a  grinding  wheel. 

Methods  and  PaocEDtmES 
55.14-20  Machinery  and  equipment  should 
be  maintained  properly. 

55.14-21  Mandatory-OPAC.  Unsafe  equip- 
ment or  machinery  shall  be  removed  from 
service  Immediately. 

55.14-22  Machinery  and  equipment  should 
be  operated  only  by  authorized  and  experi- 
enced persons. 

55.14-23  Adequate  clearance  should  be 
provided  at  machine  Installations. 

55.14-24  Mandatory-OPAC.  Repairs  or 
maintenance  shall  not  be  performed  on  ma- 
chinery until  the  power  is  off  and  the  ma- 
chinery is  blocked  against  motion,  except 
where  machinery  motion  Is  necessary  to 
make  adjustments. 

55.14-25  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
work  on  or  from  a  piece  of  mobile  equipment 
In  a  raised  position  until  It  has  been  blocked 
in  place  securely.  This  does  not  preclude  the 
use  of  equipment  specifically  designed  as  ele- 
vated mobile  work  platforms. 

55.14-26  Afandafory-OPiiC.  Drive  belte 
shall  not  be  shifted  while  in  motion  unless 
the  machines  are  provided  with  mechanical 
shifters. 

56.14-27  Mandatory-OPAC.  Belts,  chains, 
and  ropes  shall  not  be  guided  onto  power- 


driven  moving  pulley,  sprockets,  or  drums 
with  the  hands  except  on  slow  moving  equip- 
ment especially  designed  for  hand  feeding. 

55.14-28  Mandatory.  Pulleys  or  conveyors 
shall  not  be  cleaned  manually  while  the 
conveyor  Is  In  motion. 

55.14-29  Mandatory-OPAC.  Belt  dresslnc 
shall  not  be  applied  manually  while  belts  are 
In   motion   unless   an   aerosol-type   dressing 

55.14-30  Mandatory-OPAC.  Machinery 
shall  not  be  lubricated  while  in  motion 
where  a  hazard  exists,  unless  equipped  with 
extended  fittings  or  cups. 

55.14-31  Mandatory-OPAC.  Welding  op- 
erations shall  be  shielded  and  well  ventilated. 
55.14-32  Tools  and  equipment  should  be 
\ised  only  for  the  purpose  and  within  the 
capacity  for  which  they  were  Intended  and 
designed. 
§  55.15  Personal  protection. 

55.15-1  Mandatory-OPAC.  Adequate  first- 
aid  materials.  Including  stretchers  and 
blankete,  shall  be  provided  at  places  con- 
venient to  all  working  areas.  Water  or 
neutralizing  agente  shall  be  available  where 
corrosive  chemicals  or  other  harmful  sub- 
stances are  stored,  handled,  or  used. 

55.15-2  Mandatory-OPAC.  All  persons 
shall  wear  suitable  hard  hats  when  in  or 
around  a  mine  or  plant  where  falling  objects 
may  create  a  hazard. 

55.15-3  Mandofory  All  persons  shall 
wear  suitable  protective  footwear  when  in 
or  around  a  mine  or  plant  where  a  hazard 
exlste. 

55.15-4  Mandatory.  All  persons  shall 
wear  safety  glasses,  goggles,  or  face  shields 
when  In  or  around  a  mine  or  plant. 

55.15-5  Mandatory-OPAC.  Safety  belts 
and  lines  shall  be  worn  when  men  work 
where  there  Is  danger  of  falling:  a  second 
person  shall  tend  the  lifeline  when  bins, 
tanks,  or  other  dangerous  areas  are  entered. 
55.15-6  Mandatory-OPAC.  Life  Jackets  or 
belte  shall  be  worn  where  there  Is  danger  of 
falling  Into  water. 

55.15-7  Protective  clothing,  rubber  gloves, 
goggles,  or  face  shields  should  be  worn  by 
persons  handling  substances  that  are  cor- 
rosive, toxic,  or  injurious  to  the  skin. 

55.15-8  Mandatory-OPAC.  Protective  cloth- 
ing or  equipment  and  face  shields  or  goggles 
shall  be  worn  when  welding,  cutting,  or  work- 
ing with  molten  metal. 

55.15-9  Snug-flttlng  clothing  should  be 
worn  around  moving  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery. 

55.15-10  Protective  glove  should  be  worn 
by  employees  handling  materials  which  may 
cause  Injury. 

55.15-11  Gloves  should  not  be  worn 
where  they  could  create  a  hazard  by  becom- 
ing entwined  or  caught  In  moving  parte  of 
machinery. 

55.15-12  Finger  rings  should  not  be  worn 
while  working  In  or  around  a  mine  or  plant. 
55.15-13  Effective  ear  protection  should 
be  worn  where  noise  levels  may  cause  perma- 
nent ear  damage  or  hearing  loss,  or  noise 
should  be  reduced  to  safe  levels. 

55.15-14  Where  there  is  a  danger  of  a  ve- 
hicle overturning,  seatbelte  should  be  used. 
§  55.16    Materials  storage  and  handling. 

55.16-1  Materials  should  be  stored  and 
stacked  in  a  manner  which  minimizes 
stumbling  or  fall-of-materlal  hazards. 

55.16-2  Men  working  on  surge  piles  or 
storage  piles  should  not  walk  or  stand  im- 
mediately above  a  reclaiming  area  during 
reclaiming. 

55.16-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  Materials  that 
can  create  hazards  if  accidentally  liberated 
from  their  containers  shall  be  stored  In  a 
manner  that  minimizes  the  dangers. 

55.16-4  Mandatory-OPAC.  Hazardous  ma- 
terials shall  be  stored  In  containers  of  a 
type  approved  for  such  use  by  recognized 
agencies;  such  containers  shall  be  labeled 
appropriately. 
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SS.16-5  Mmndttory-OPAC.  Compressed  and 
liquid   gma  eyilnden  shall   b«  secured   In   • 

safe  manner. 

55  !•-«  Mandatory -OP  AC  Valves  on  com- 
pressed gas  cylinders  shall  be  protected  by 
covers  when  being  transported  or  stored,  and 
by  a  safe  location  when  the  cylinders  are  In 
use. 

5S.10-7  Hitches  and  slings  used  to  hoist 
materials  should  be  designed  and  used 
properly  for  the  particular  material  handled. 

55.1S-8  Tagllnes  should  be  attached  to 
suspended  materials  that  require  steadying. 

35.1S-9  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  stay 
clear  of  suspended  loads. 

55  18-10  Materials  should  not  be  dropped 
from  an  elevation  unless  the  drop  area  Is 
guarded   or   suSlclent   warning   Is   given. 

59.16-11  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  on  loads  being  moved  by  cranes  or 
derricks,  nor  shall  they  ride  the  hoisting 
hooks  unless  such  method  eliminates  a 
greater  hazard. 

55.16-ia  Substances  that  re»ct  violently 
or  liberate  dangerous  fumes  when  mixed 
should  be  stored  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  come  In  contact  wtlh  each  other. 

55.16-13  Only  men  wearing  protective 
equipment  should  stand  near  pots  or  ladles 
when  molten  material  Is  being  handled; 
warning  should  be  given  before  a  pour  Is 
made  or 'the  pot  is  moved. 

58.16-1%"  Mandatory-OPAC.  Operator- 
carrying  overhead  cranes  shall  be  provided 
with: 

(a)  Bumpers  at  each  end  of  each  rail; 

(b)  Automatic  switches  to  halt  uptravel 
of  the  blocks  before  they  strike  the  hoist; 

(c)  Effective  audible  warning  signals 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator; 

(d)  A  means  to  lockout  the  disconnect 
switch. 

55.16-15  Maridatory-OPAC.  No  person 
shall  work  from  or  travel  on  the  bridge  or 
an  overhead  crane  unless  the  bridge  Is  pro- 
vided with  substantial  footwalks  with  toe- 
boards  and  railings  the  length  of  the  bridge. 

55.16-16    FOrkllft  trucks  should  be  moved 
with  the  loads  In  a  low  position  and  should 
descend  ramps  with  the  lo«d  behind. 
I  55.17     Illumination. 

55.17-1  Mandatory-OPAC.  Illumtnatlon 
sufiBclent  to  provide  safe  working  conditions 
shall  be  provided  in  and  on  all  surface  struc- 
tures, paths,  walkways,  stairways,  switch 
panels,  loading  and  dumping  sites,  and  work 
areas. 

155.18     Safety  programs 

55.18-1  The  employer  should  establish  a 
definite,  effective,  and  continually  function- 
ing safety  program  and  make  every  attempt 
to  prevent  accidents  and  increase  safety. 
Employees  should  actively  participate  in  the 
safety  program. 

55.18-3  Regular  safety  Inspections  should 
be  made  by  company  officials  and  or  safety 
committees.  Written  reports  should  be  made 
of  the  flndlngs  and  the  actions  recommended 
or  taken;  this  information  should  be  made 
available  to  the  employees. 

55.18-3  Serious  accidents,  whether  re- 
sulting m  lnj\iry  or  not.  should  be  Investi- 
gated to  determine  the  cause  and  the  means 
of  preventing  recurrence.  Records  of  thes« 
Investigations  should  k>e  kept  and  the  In- 
formation should  be  made  available  to  tbs 
employees. 

55  18-4  Company  safety  regulations  perti- 
nent to  the  various  operations  should  be  pub- 
lished or  posted  for  employee  information. 

55  18-5  All  employees  and  officials  should 
be  familiar  with  company.  State,  and  Federal 
safety  regulations. 

55.18-0  Mandatory-OPAC.  New  employ- 
ees shall  b«  indoctrinated  In  safety  rules  and 
safe  work  procedures. 

55.18-7  Inexperienced  employees  should 
be  aislgnixl  to  work  with  experienced  men 
until  such  employees  have  acquired  the 
necessary  skills  to  perform  their  duties 
safely. 

55.18-8    Each    working    place    should    bs 
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visited  by  a  supervisor  or  a  designated  person  and  for  determining  wben  stich  ropes  shall 

at  least  once  each  shift  and  more  frequently  be  removed  from  man  hoists: 

as  nsrssssry  to  Insure  that  work  is  being  done 

In  a  safe  manner. 

55  18-9     Mandatory-OPAC.     No    employee 

sh.ill  be  assigned,  or  allowed,  or  be  required  lenttli  ol  rop«  in  shaft 

to  perform   work   alone  In  any  are*  where  ^'"'^ 

hazardous  conditions  exist  that  would  en- 

danger  his  safety  unless  he  can  communicate     SOO  or  less 

with  others,  can  be  heard  or  can  be  seen.  Ml  <•  l.Wj*   

66.18-10.  An  authorized  person  should  be     JooiIosS 

In  charge  at  all  times  wben  men  are  working,  j^qoi  or  mertlll""""!"" 

55.18-11     Selected    supervisors    should    l>e     J 

trained  in  first  aid.  First -aid  training  should  55.19-M     At    least    three    wraps    of    rope 

«  f^'. r"!.^             'V  ^^P'^y^"        ,  should  be  left  on  the  drum  when  the  convey! 

K      .H  »L  .     .   J".**"*^"  .'"**    eTiployees  ^nce  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  holstway.  ThU 

should  be  trained  In  accident  prevention.  provision  does  not  apply  to  friction  hoists. 

0.5  18-13    .yiandatory.OPAC.Emenitncy  tel-  '"55  ,9_23     The  end  of  the  rope  at  the  drum 

ephone  numbers  shall  be  posted  at  approprl-  g^ould  make  at  least  one  full  turn  on  the 

t*  M  ?2°"t!rK         .  .     V,                 .       .          .  «••■""»  »*>•"•  °r  »  "Po'f*  o^  the  drum  In  the 

M^7                  •  telephone  service  Is  not  ^ase  of  a  free  drum,  and  should  be  fastened 

available,  emergency  communications  should  securely  by  means  of  rope  clips  or  clamps. 

i;5,.L?r*  «     !'i""''^'J?i°^°"^''""^  Thl»    provision    does    not   apply   to   friction 

66  18-15     ilfand4i(ory-Oi'i4C.  Arrangemenu  hoists 

shall  be  made  in  advance  for  obtaining  emer-  55  19-24     Mandatory-OPAC.  The  rope  shall 

gency  medical  assistance  and  uansportatlon  be  atUched  to  the  load  by  the  thimble  and 

for  injured  persons.  ^llp  method,  the  socketing  method,  or  other 

i  55  19     Man  hoisting.                       -^  approved  method.  If  the  socketing  method 

The  hoisting  standards  In  this  section  ap-  Is  employed,  zinc  or  Its  equivalent  shall  be 

ply  to  those  hoists  and  appurtenances  used  used.  The  tise  of  Babbitt  metal  or  lead  for 

for  hoisting  men.  However,  where  men  may  socketing   wire   ropes    Is    prohibited.   If   the 

be  endangered  by  hoists  and  appurtenances  thimble  and  clip  method  Is  used,  the  follow- 

used  solely  for  handling  ore.  rock,  and  ma-  Ing  shall  be  observed : 

terlals.  the  appropriate  standards  should  bs  (a)   The  rope  shall  be  attached  to  the  load 

applied.  by  passing  one  end  around  an  oval  thimble 

55.19-1  .Wandafory-OFi4C.  HolsU  shall  have  that   Is   attached   to   the   load   bending   the 

rated   capacities   consistent    with    the   loads  end  back  so  that  It  Is  parallel  to  the  Ion" 

handled   and   the  recommended  safety   fac-  or  "live"  end  of  the  rope  and  fattening  the 

tors  of  the  ropes  used.  two  parts  of  the  rope  together  wlti  clips 

65.19-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  HoUto  shall  b«  The  U-bolt  of  each  clip  shall  encircle  the 

anchored  securely.  short   or   "dead"   end  of   the   rope   and   the 

66.19-3    Mandatory-OPAC.    Belt.    rope,    or  distance  between  clips  shall  not  be  less  than 

chains  shall  not  be  used  to  connect  driving  the  Hgures  given  In  the  accompanying  table 

mechanisms  to  man  hoists.  (c)   The    following    number    of    clips    or 

55.1»-4  Mandatory-OPAC.  Any  hoist  used  equivalent  shall  be  used  for  various  dlam- 

to  hoist  men  shall  be  equipped  with  a  brake  eters  of  six-strand  19-wlre  plow  steel  ropes- 

or  brakes  which  shall  be  capable  of  holding  (Follow     manufacturer's     recommendations 

Its  fully  loaded  cage.  ship,  or  bucket  at  any  for  other  kinds  of  wire  rope  and  cUds  1 

point  In  the  shaft.  __^ '^'' 

55.19-6  Mandatory-OPAC.  The  operating 
mechanism  of  the  clutch  of  every  man-hoist 
drum  shall  be  provided  with  a  locking  mech- 
anism, or  interlocked  electrically  or  mechan- 
ically with   the  brake  to  prevent  accldenUl  Diameter  ol  rope,  inchei 

withdrawal  of  the  clutch.  ~ 

56.19-6  Mandatory-OPAC.  Automatic  hoists     H 

shall   b«   provided   with  devices  that  auto-     li '...'.'.'.'.'.. 

matlcally  apply  the  brakes  In  the  event  of     ,?; 

power  failure.  jjj"" 

66.19-7  Mandatory-OPAC.  Man  holste  shall  l«i"I"riI"II"II";;"I"; 

be   provided   with   devices   to  prevent  over-      jH 

travel  and  overspeed.  Ii^" * * — 

56.19-8  Friction  hoists  should  be  provided      Ujl"" 

with  synchronizing  mechanisms  that  recal-  Zl."'""""""""!""" 

Ibrate  the  overtravel  devices  and  position  In-     |}< 

dlcators  to  correct  for  rope  creep  or  stretch.       '♦ 

55.19-9  Mandatory-OPAC.  An  accurate  and      ' 

reliable  Indicator  of  the  position  of  the  cage,  (d)   For  all  ropes  less  than  three-quarter 

skip,  bucket,  or  cars  In  the  shaft  shAll  be  Inch    In    diameter,    at    least    four    clips    or 

provided.  equivalent  shall  be  used. 

55  19-10  Mandatory-OPAC.  Hoist  controls  (e)    When  special  conditions  require  the 

shall  be  placed  or  housed  so  that  the  noise  attachment  of  a  sling  to  the  hoisting  cable 

from  machinery  or  other  sources  will  not  pre-  to  handle  equipment  in  the  shaft,  the  sling 

vent  holstmen  from  bearing  signals.  shall    be    attached    by    clips    or    equivalent 

56.19-11  Flanges  on  drums  should  extend  In    accordance    with    the    table    In    these 

radially  a  mlnlmtun  of  three  rope  diameters  regulations. 

beyond  the  last  wrap.  55.19-26     New  ropes  should  be  broken  In, 

65.19-13   Where  grooved   drums  are  used.  In     accordance     with     the     manufacturer's 

the  grooves  should  be  of  the  proper  size  and  recommendations. 

pitch  for  the  ropes  used.  65.19-26     Corrosion  of  hoist  ropes  at  the 

Wiax  Ropc  attachment  of  safety  connections  should  be 

minimized  by  the  design  of  the  attachment 
devices  and  by  lubrication. 

55.19-27  Where  possible,  conveyances  at- 
tached to  single  ropes  vised  to  hoist  men 
should  be  provided  with  secondary  safety 
connections. 
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65.19-20  The  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute  specifications  cited  In 
"Wire  Rope  for  Mines,"  Mil. 1-1960,  or  the 
latest  revision  thereof,  should  be  used  as  a 
gulds  In  the  selection.  InsUllatlon,  and 
maintenance  of  wire  ropes  used  for  hoisting, 
except  in  those  Instances  where  the  recom- 
mendations cited  herein  are  more  stringent. 

56.19-31  Mandatory-OPAC.  The  following 
static-load  safety  factors  shall  be  used  for 
selecting  ropes  to  be  used  for  hoisting  men 


HZADrRAMZS  AND  SHXAVZS 

55.19-36  Headframes  should  be  designed 
and  constructed  to  withstand  pulls  by  the 
hoists  greater  than  the  breaking  strengths 
of  the  hoist  ropes. 
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66 19-36  Headframes  should  be  high 
enough  to  provide  at  least  16  feet  of  clear- 
ance between  the  bottom  of  the  sheave  or 
drum  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the  highest 
rope  connection  of  the  conveyance  when  the 
conveyance  Is  at  Its  uppermost  man  landing. 

55.19-37  Fleet  angles  should  not  exceed 
11,  degrees. 

56.19-38  Mandatory-OPAC.  Platforms 
with  toeboards  and  handrails  shall  be  pro- 
vided around  elevated  head  sheaves. 

56.19-39  Diameters  of  head  sheaves  and 
hoist  drums  should  conform  to  the  following 
specifications : 


Hoisting  PmoczDintES 


1 


Rope  constiuction 


Oismeler  ol  sheave 
and  ilrum 

Recofli- 

mended  Minimum 

(times  rope  (times  fope 

diameter)  diameter) 


6i7  cUttifieatiea 

6il9 - 

6x37 _ t 

6>2S  type  B,  flattened  strand... 
6i27  type  H,  flattened  strand.. 
6s30  type  G,  flattened  strand. 
lg«7  classitieatlon 


72 

42 

« 

30 

27 

18 

45 

30 

45 

30 

45 

30 

&1 

34 

56.19-40  Head,  Idler,  knuckle,  and  curve 
sheaves  should  have  grooves  that  support 
the  ropes  properly.  Before  Installing  new 
ropes,  the  grooves  should  be  Inspected  and 
where  necessary  machined  to  the  proper  con- 
tour and  the  proper  groove  diameter. 

CONVTTANCZS 

56.19-46  Mondatory-OPAC.  Man  cages 
and  skips  used  for  hoisting  or  lowering  em- 
ployees or  other  persons  In  any  vertical  shaft 
or  any  Incline  shaft  with  an  angle  of  Inclina- 
tion of  forty-five  (45)  degrees  from  the  hori- 
zontal, shall  be  covered  with  a  metal  bonnet. 

56.19-46  Afandatory.  Man  cages  shall  be 
fireproof,  of  subeUntlal  construction  and 
provided  with : 

(a)  Fully  enclosed  sides,  and  safety  gates; 
gates  shall  be  at  least  5  feet  high  and  have 
no  openings  except  those  necessary  for 
signaling; 

(b)  Escape  hatches; 

(c)  Safety  catches.  This  provision  (c)  does 
not  apply  to  frlctlon-holst  cages  that  are 
suspended  from  more  than  one  pin. 

56.19-47  Jlfandafory.  All  skips  conveying 
men  shall  be  provided  with: 

(a)  Safety  catches.  This  provision  (a), 
does  not  apply  to  frlctlon-'holsts  skips  that 
are  suspended  from  more  than  one  pin. 

(b)  Safe  means  of  access. 

(c)  Platforms,  where  necessary,  to  provide 
safe  footing. 

(d)  Stop  controls  to  prevent  travel  Into 
the  dumping  position. 

(e)  Anchored  platforms  Inside  the  skips, 
If  they  are  bottom-dumping. 

(f)  Devices  to  prevent  tilting. 

55. 19-^48  Mandatory.  Man  cars  shall  be 
of  substantial  construction  and  provided 
with: 

(a)  Drags  or  equivalent  safety  devices  on 
the  last  car  of  man  trips  operated  In  Inclined 
shafts  where  guides  are  not  provided. 

(b)  Safety  catches  If  guides  are  provided. 

(c)  Secondary  safety  connections  where 
possible. 

(d)  Safety  chains  or  wire  ropes  between 
cars. 

(e)  Adequate  seating  for  the  number  of 
men  handled. 

55.19-49  Mandatory-OPAC.  Buckets  used 
to  hoist  men  during  shaft  sinking  operation 
shall  have : 

(a)  Crossheads  equipped  with  safety 
catches  and  protective  bonnets  when  the 
shaft  depth  exceeds  50  feet. 

(b)  Devices  to  prevent  accidental 
dumping. 

(c)  Sufficient  depth  to  transport  men 
safely  In  a  standing  position. 


56.19-66  Mandatory-OPAC.  When  a  man- 
ually operated  hoist  Is  used,  a  qualified  hoist- 
man  shall  remain  within  hearing  of  the 
telephone  or  signal  device  at  all  times  whUe 
any  person  Is  underground. 

56.19-56  When  automatic  hoisting  Is 
used,  a  qualified  holstman  should  be  In  at- 
tendance on  the  premises  while  any  person 
is  underground. 

55.19-57  Holstmen  should  be  physically 
fit  and  should  undergo  yearly  examinations 
to  determine  their  continued  fitness;  certi- 
fication to  this  effect  should  be  available  at 
the  mine. 

55.19-58  Afandafory-OPAC.  Only  experi- 
enced holstmen  shall  operate  the  hoist  except 
In  cases  of  emergency  and  in  the  training  of 
new  holstmen. 

55.19-59  Mandatory-OPAC.  Whenever  a 
regular  shift  of  men  Is  being  hoisted  or  low- 
ered by  a  manually  operated  hoist,  a  second 
man  familiar  with  and  qualified  to  stop  the 
hoist  shall  be  In  attendance;  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  sinking  operations,  level 
development,  or  repair  operations  In  the 
mine. 

86.19-60  Holstmen  should  use  extreme 
caution  when  hoisting  or  lowering  men. 

56.19-61  The  safe  speed  should  be  de- 
termined for  each  shaft;  In  no  Instance 
should  this  speed  exceed  2,600  feet  per 
minute  for  hoisting  men. 

55.19-62  Maximum  acceleration  and  de- 
celeration -.hould  not  exceed  6  feet  per 
second. 

56 . 1 9-63  Only  authorized  personnel  should 
be  in  hoist  rooms. 

55.19-64  Conveyances  intended  to  be  op- 
erated In  balance  should  not  be  balanced 
when  men  are  on  the  cage. 

56.19-66  Mandatory-OPAC.  Conveyances 
shall  not  be  lowered  by  the  brakes  alone 
except  during  emergencies. 

55.19-66  Management  should  designate 
the  maximum  number  of  men  permitted  to 
ride  on  a  trip  at  one  time;  this  limit  should 
be  posted  on  each  landing. 

55.19-67  Authorized  persons  should  be 
In  charge  of  all  man  trips. 

55.19-68  Men  should  enter,  ride,  and 
leave  conveyances  In  an  orderly  manner. 

55.19-69  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall 
not  enter  or  leave  conveyances  which  are  In 
motion  or  after  a  signal  to  move  the  con- 
veyance has  been  given  to  the  holstman. 

55.19-70  Mandatory-OPAC.  Cage  doors  or 
gates  shall  be  closed  while  men  are  being 
hoUted;  they  shall  not  be  opened  until  the 
cage  has  come  to  a  stop. 

55.19-71  Mandatory-OPAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  m  skips  or  buckete  with  muck,  supplies, 
materials,  or  tools  other  than  small  hand 
tools. 

55.19-72  When  cMnblnatlons  of  cages  and 
skips  are  used,  the  skips  should  be  empty 
while  men  are  being  transported. 

55.19-73  Mandatory-OPAC.  Rock  or  sup- 
plies shall  not  be  hoisted  In  the  same  shaft 
as  men  during  shift  changes,  unless  the 
compartments  and  dumping  bins  are  par- 
titioned to  prevent  spillage  Into  the  cage 
compartment. 

55.19-74  Men  should  not  ride  the  ball, 
rim,  or  bonnet  of  any  shaft  conveyance,  ex- 
cept where  necessary  for  the  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  the  shaft  and  lining. 

55.19-75  Mandatory-OPAC.  Open  hooks 
shall  not  be  used  to  hoist  buckets  or  other 
conveyances. 

55.19-76  When  men  are  hoisted,  bucket 
speeds  should  not  exceed  500  feet  a  minute, 
and  should  not  exceed  200  feet  a  minute 
when  within  100  feet  of  a  landing. 

55.19-77  Mandatory-OPAC.  Buckete  shall 
be  stopped  about  15  feet  from  the  shaft  bot- 
tom to  await  a  signal  from  one  of  the  crew 
on  the  bottom  for  further  lowering. 

55.19-78  Buckete  should  be  stopped  after 
being  raised  3  feet  when  men  are  hoUted 


from  the  bottom;  a  second  hoisting  signal 
should  be  given  after  the  bucket  has  been 
stoblllzed.  Hoisting  should  be  at  a  minimum 
speed  and  the  bellcord  should  be  attended 
constantly  until  the  crosshead  has  been 
engaged. 

55.19-79  Mandatory-OPAC.  Where  mine 
cars  are  hoisted  by  cage  or  skip,  means  for 
blocking  cars  shall  be  provided  at  all  land- 
ings and  also  on  the  cage. 

55.19-80  .Wondatory-OPAC.  When  tools, 
timbers,  or  other  materials  are  being  low- 
ered or  raised  in  a  shaft  by  means  of  a 
bucket,  skip,  or  cage,  they  shall  be  secured 
or  so  placed  that  they  will  not  strike  the 
sides  of  the  shaft. 

55.19-81     Conveyances  not  In  use  should 
be  released  and  raised  or  lowered  at  least  10 
feet  from  the  floor  of  the  landing. 
Signaling 


55.19-90  Mandatory-OPAC.  There  shall  be 
at  least  two  effective  approved  methods  of 
signaling  between  each  of  the  shaft  stations 
and  the  hoist  room,  one  of  which  shall  be  a 
telephone  or  speaking  tube. 

55.19-91  Holstmen  should  not  accept 
hoisting  Instructions  by  telephone  unless  the 
regular  signaling  systems  are  out  of  order. 
During  such  an  emergency  one  person  should 
be  designated  to  direct  movement  of  the 
conveyance. 

55.19-92  A  method  should  be  provided  to 
signal  hoist  operators  from  within  convey- 
ances at  any  point  in  the  shaft. 

56.19-93  A  standard  code  of  hoisting  sig- 
nals should  be  adopted  and  used  at  each 
mine. 

55.19-94  Mandatory-OPAC.  A  legible  sig- 
nal code  shall  be  posted  prMnlnently  In  the 
hoist  house  within  easy  view  of  the  holst- 
man, and  at  each  place  where  signals  nre 
given  or  received. 

55.19-95     Hoisting    signal    devices    should 
be  maintained  within  easy  reach  of  men  on 
the  shaft  bottom  during  sinking  operation. 
55.19-96    Mandatory-OPAC.  Any  person  re- 
sponsible for  receiving  or  giving  signals  for 
cages,  skips,   and   mantrlps   when   men    or 
materials    are    being    transported    shall    be 
familiar  with  the  posted  signaling  code. 
Shafts 
55.19-105      Mandatory-OPAC.  Shaft  land- 
ings   shall    be    equipped    with    substantial 
safety   gates   so  constructed   that  materials 
vrtll  not  go  through  or  under  them;    gates 
shall  be  closed  except  when  loading  or  un- 
loading shaft  conveyances. 

55.19-106  Mandatory-OPAC.  Positive  stop- 
blocks  or  a  derail  swlteh  shall  be  Installed 
on  all  tracks  leading  to  a  shaft  collar  or  land- 
ing. 

55.19-107  Guides  should  be  provided  in 
each  hoisting  compartment  in  shafte  in- 
clined more  than  45°  from  the  horlzontel. 

55.19-108  Dumping  facilities  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  minimize  spillage  into 
the  shaft. 

55.19-109  Adequate  clearance  should  be 
maintained  at  shaft  stations  to  allow  men  to 
pass  safely  and  to  aUow  materials  to  be 
handled  safely. 

55.19-110  Mandatory-OPAC.  A  safe  means 
of  passage  around  open  shaft  compartments 
shall  be  provided  -on  landings  with  more 
than  one  entrance  to  the  shaft. 

55.19-111  Shaft  timbers  should  be  kept 
clean  of  rocks  and  other  loose  material. 

55.19-112  Mandatory-OPAC.  HoUtmen 
shall  be  Informed  when  men  are  working  in 
a  compartment  affected  by  that  hoisting  op- 
eration and  a  "Men  Working  In  Shaft "  sign 
shall  be  posted  at  the  hoist. 

55.19-113  "Men  Working  In  Shaft"  signs 
should  be  posted  at  the  signal  devices  at  all 
active  stations  and  landings  when  men  are 
working  In  a  compartment  affected  by  that 
hoisting  operation. 

56.19-114  JIfandatory.  Shaft  inspection 
and  repair  work  shall  be  performed   from 
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•ubatAiitlftl  plAtXorma  equipped  wltb  bonn«ta 
or  equlv«i«nt  overlMAd  prot«cUoii. 

5ft.l»-llS  jttmMmtorf-OPAC.  A  aulMtan- 
tlAl  hnlfchwul  0*  aqulvaiMit  prot«cUon  atiAU 
b«  proTkled  mboy  aacn  »t  work  ct— p«inlng  • 
sbAll. 

5A.19-116  SubaUuktlat  Aiwd  ladders  should 
be  auUnUUned  aa  near  tbe  aha/l  boUom  a* 
practlCAl  durtnc  aha/t-siaklnc  operatiooa. 
Chain,  wire  rope,  or  other  estenaloa  l*<ldera 
should  be  used  from  the  Axed  Udder  to  the 
shad  bottom. 

ImracTioN  and  Maintcnancc 

S3.19-12S  Mandatory-OFAC.  A  systematic 
procedure  of  inspection,  testing,  and  mainte- 
nance of  shafts  and  hoisting  equipment  shall 
be  developed  and  followed.  IX  It  U  found  or 
suspected  that  any  part  la  not  fuoctloolng 
properly,  the  hoist  shall  not  be  used  until  the 
malfunction  has  been  located  and  repaired 
or  adjuatsaents  have  been  made. 

56  19-lM  Complete  records  should  be  kept 
of  LnataUation.  lubrication,  inspection,  teats. 
and  maintenance  of  ahafta  and  hotstlng 
equipment. 

P»OPOSB>  ROLS  MAKOia 

55.19-137  Paru  uaed  to  repair  holsta  should 
have  properues  equal  to  or  better  than  the 
ortKUUU"paru;  replacement  parte  should  be 
dMtfnMI-to  fit  the  original  Installation. 

35  19-128  Bopea  should  be  kept  well  lu- 
bricated from  end  to  end  as  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer. 

65.19-129  Ropea  should  be  cut  off  and  re- 
connected to  the  conveyance  aa  often  aa 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  Inspection  of 
rope  condition  and  to  effectively  distribute 
wear  of  the  rope.  At  least  6  feet  should  be 
cut  from  the  rope  above  the  highest  connec- 
tion; this  portion  should  be  examined  care- 
fully for  corrosion,  damage,  wear,  and  fatigue 
by  the  rope  manufacturer  or  an  equally  oom- 
pent  agency. 

55.19-130  Hoisting  ropes  wound  In  multi- 
ple layers  should  be  cut  off  and  repositioned 
on  the  drum  at  regular  intervals  as  necessary 
to  effectively  distribute  wear  of  the  rope.  The 
length  of  the  cutoff  at  the  drum  end  should 
be  greater  than,  but  not  an  even  multiple  of. 
the  circumference  of  the  drum. 

55.19-131  Ropes  should  be  callpered  at 
regular  intervals  aa  neceaaary  to  effectively 
determine  the  rau  of  wear  and  damage. 
Caliper  measuremeata  should   be  taken: 

(a)  Immediately  above  the  socket  or  clip* 
and  above  the  safety  connection; 

(b)  Where  the  ropes  rest  on  UM  aliMTea: 

(c)  Where  the  ropes  leave  the  itnaM  «ben 
the  conveyances  are  at  the  regular  stopping 
points: 

(d)  Where  a  layer  of  rope  begins  to  over- 
lap another  layer  on  the  drum. 

55.19-133  Electromagnetic  or  other  non- 
destructive rope  testing  systems  should  be 
used  only  as  supplements  to  and  not  as  sub- 
stitute* for  recommended  inspection*  and 
teau. 

55.19-133  Mandatory-OPAC.  Ropea  shall 
not   be  used  for  hoisting  when  they  have: 

(a)  More  than  six  broken  wires  In  any  lay; 

(b)  Crown  wires  worn  to  leas  than  65  per- 
cent of  the  original  diameter: 

(c)  A  marked  amount  of  corrosion  or  dis- 
tortion: 

(d)  A  combination  of  similar  factor*  In- 
dividually less  severe  than  thoee  above  but 
which  in  aggregate  might  create  an  unsafe 
condition. 

55.19-134  Mandatary.  Holstmen  shall  ex- 
amine their  hoist  and  shall  test  overtravel. 
overspeed.  and  il**iliii*ii  controls,  position  In- 
dicators and  braking  mecbanlama  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  shift. 

55.19-135  ftnpty  conveyance*  should  be 
operated  up  and  down  shaft*  at  leaat  one 
round  trip  before  hoisting  men  after  any 
shaft  or  equipment  repairs  and  before  regu- 
lar man  trip*  are  hoisted  or  lewered. 

55.19-lM  Hope  and  eonveyance  connec- 
tions to  oonveyaace*  should  be  Inspected 
dally. 

55.19-137    Safety   eatehea   should   bs   In- 


spected dally:  drop  tests  should  be  made  at 
the  time  of  installation.  Bvef7  3  months  the 
cage  should  be  rested  on  chairs  or  proper 
blocking  to  check  the  operation  or  activation 
of  the  safety  catches  by  allowing  the  rope  to 
slacken  suddenly. 

55  19-138  ShafU  should  be  Inspected  at 
least  weekly. 

55  19-139  Sheaves  should  be  inspected 
dally  and  kept  properly  lubricated. 

55.19-140  Rollers  used  In  inclined  shaft* 
should  be  lubricated,  properly  aligned,  and 
kept  in  good  res>alr. 

i  55.20    Miscellaneous. 

55.30-1  Mandatory-OPAC.  Intoxlcstlng 
beverages  and  narcotics  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted or  used  In  or  around  mines.  Persons 
undsr  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  narcotics 
shsll  not  be  permitted  on  the  Job. 

55.30-3  Mandatory-OPAC.  Potable  water 
shall  be  available  to  all  employees  during 
working  hours. 

55  20-3  Good  housekeeping  should  be 
practiced  In  and  around  a  mine. 

5530-4  Men  should  not  engage  In  horse- 
play. 

55.30-5  Mandatory-OPAC.  CarbonUtra- 
chlorlde  shall  not  be  used. 

55.30-6  Protruding  nails  which  may  cause 
injury  should  be  removed  or  completely  bent 
over. 

55.30-7  Employees  should  be  constantly 
alert  to  the  potential  of  accldenu  on  their 
Jobs. 

55  30-8  Toilet  facilities  should  be  provided 
at  convenient  locations  and  should  be  kept 
clean  and  sanitary. 

5530-9  Mandatory-OPAC.  DusU  sus- 
pected of  being  explosive  shall  be  tested  for 
exploslblllty.  If  test*  prove  positive,  appro- 
priate control  meaeure*  shall  be  taken. 

55  2O-10  Mandatorp-OPAC.  If  failure  of 
a  water  or  silt  retaining  dam  will  create  a 
haaard.  it  shall  be  of  substantial  construc- 
tion and  Inspected  at  regular  Intervals. 

i  55.31  Savings  provision. 

5531-1  Unless  otherwise  specified  herein, 
n  thing  contained  In  these  standards  shall 
prevent  the  continued  utilization  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  or  structures.  Including  mine 
workings,  now  in  use,  which  fail  In  whole 
or  m  part  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
standards.  Provided: 

(a)  That  such  equipment,  facilities,  and 
structures  are  utilised  in  a  safe  manner  and 
are  maintained  in  safe  condition. 

(b)  That  any  equipment,  facilities  and 
structures  which  do  not  meet  the  mandatory 
speclflcatlons  and  safety  standards  set  forth 
herein  shall  not  be  used  after  January  1. 
1973,  unless  modified  to  conform  to  such 
standards. 

(c)  That  all  replacements  of  or  additions 
to  existing  equipment,  facilities,  or  struc- 
ture* mad*  after  the  effective  date  of  thee* 
BtandanlB  shall  conform  to  such  standards. 

55.31-3  Nothing  conuined  In  f  55.21-1 
above,  shall  be  construed  to  conflict  with,  or 
limit,  the  authority  granted  by  the  Act  to 
the  Bureau  to  issue  orders  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion B(a)  of  the  Act. 

56.31-3  Nothing  contained  in  i  56.21-1 
above,  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  conflict 
with  any  standards  contained  herein  which 
prohibit  specific  unsafe  work  procedures  or 
which  require  specific  safe  work  procedure* 
to  be  followed. 
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SAND,  CSAVSL,   AND  CBXrSHkO  STONS  OPXaATlON* 

Basis  and  purpose.  Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Pederal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  (80 
Stat.  773,  30  XJ.S.C.  731-740,  Supp.  Ill)  to 
promulgate  health  and  safety  standards  for 
the  purpoee  of  the  protection  of  life,  the 
promotion  of  health  and  safety,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  metal  and  nonmetalllc 
mines,  it  Is  proposed  to  add  a  new  Part  56  to 


Title  30.  Code  of  Pederal  Regulations,  relat- 
ing to  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone  op- 
erations. The  standards  set  forth  in  Part  56 
have  bean  developed  In  conjunction  with  the 
Sand  and  Oravel  and  Crushed  Stone  Opera- 
tions Advisory  Coounlttee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Act. 

Scope.  The  standards  set  forth  In  Part  56 
would  be  applicable  to  operations  at  which 
sand,  gravel,  or  crushed  stone  Is  recovered  by 
surface-mining  methods.  The  regulations  in 
Part  56  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  sur- 
face mining  of  metal  and  nonmetalllc  min- 
erals other  than  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed 
stone  or  to  the  underground  mining  of  met.-tl 
and  nonmeunic  minerals:  these  mines  would 
be  covered  by  standards  set  forth  in  new 
Parta  55  and  57  of  Title  30,  Code  of  Pederal 
Regulation. 

Specific  designation  of  mandatory  stand- 
ards. Bach  standard  which  would  be  a  manda- 
tory standard  Is  so  designated  by  the  word 
"Mandatory"  which  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  the  section  in  which  the  standard  is  pre- 
scribed. If  the  Sand.  Gravel,  and  Crushed 
Stone  Operations  Advisory  Conunlttee  has 
recommended  that  a  standard  be  mandatory, 
the  standard  will  be  preceded  by  the  word 
"Mandatory"  and  the  letters  "SOCS'  in  this 
manner — "Mandatory — SGCS." 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Pederal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S.C.  725)  interested 
persons  are  hereby  afforded  a  period  of  60 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Feoexal  RccisTKa  of  proposed  Part  66  In 
which  to  submit  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments respecting  the  proptosed  standards  con- 
tained in  Part  56.  Communications  should  i)e 
addressed  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC. 
30240. 

Subject  to  the  provision  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  6  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  72S(d))  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  the  60-day  period  fixed  for  the 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments, any  person  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  proposed  health  and  safety 
standard  which  is  designated  as  a  mandatory 
standard  and  which  has  not  been  recom- 
mended as  a  mandatory  standard  by  the 
Sand  and  Oravel  and  Crushed  Stone  Opera- 
tions Advisory  Committee  may  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  written  objections 
thereto  stating  the  grounds  for  such  objec- 
tion and  requesting  a  public  hearing  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act)  on  such  objections. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  8  of  the  Act  (30  DSC.  725(e) ) 
proposed  mandatory  standards  which  liave 
been  recommended  as  mandatory  by  the  Sand 
and  Oravel  and  Crushed  Stone  Operations 
Advisory  Committee  are  not  subject  to  bear- 
ings. Only  those  proposed  standards  which 
have  not  been  reconunended  by  the  Sand 
and  Oravel  and  c:rusbed  Stone  Operations 
Advisory  Conunlttee  as  mandatory  are  sub- 
ject to  hearings. 

The  new  proposed  Part  56  Is  set  forth  be- 
low. 

David  8.  Black, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

jANUAkT  9.  1969. 
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Illumination. 
Safety  programs. 
ManholsUng. 
Miscellaneous. 
Savings  provision. 
Purpose  and  scope. 
The  regulations  in  this  part  are  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Pederal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  (30 


glycerin,  nitroglycerin  compounds,  fulmi- 
nate, and  anunonlum  nitrate  when  mixed 
with  a  hydrocarbon. 

"Pace  or  bank"  means  that  part  of  any 
mine  where  excavaUng  U  progressing  or  was 
last  done. 

"Flammable"  means  capable  of  being  eas- 
ily Ignited  and  of  burning  rapidly. 

"Flammable  Liquid"  means  liquid  having 
a  flash   point   below   140°   F  and  having   a 


use    725)   and  prescribe  health  and  safety     vapor  pressure  not  exceeding  40  ps.i.  (abso- 

siindards  for  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone     lute)  at  100°  F.  .    .„   .„  +„„ 

si.iuua.ua  ,B  _     .  "piash  polnt"  means  the  minimum  tem- 


"Safety  switch"  means  a  sectlonallzlng 
switch  that  also  provides  short  circuit  pro- 
tection in  blasting  circuits  between  the  blast- 
ing switch  and  the  shot  area. 

"Scaling"  means  removal  of  insecure  mate- 
rial from  a  face  or  blgbwall. 

"Secondary  safety  connection"  means  a 
second  connection  between  a  conveyance  and 
rope.  Intended  to  prevent  the  conveyance 
from  running  away  or  falling  In  the  event 
the  primary  connection  falls. 

"Semlconductive  hose"  means  hose  having 
an  electrical  resistance  of  not  less  than  5.000 
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violation  of  a  mandatory  standard  will  sub 
ject  on  operator  to  an  order  or  notice  under 
section  8  of  the  act  (30  U.S.C.  727) . 
i  56.3     Definitions. 
As  used  In  this  part: 

"Approved"  means  tested  and  accepted  for 
a  specific  purpose  by  a  nationally  recognized 
agency. 

"Barricaded"  means  obstructed  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  persons,  vehicles,  or  flying 
materials. 

"Berm"  means  a  pile  or  mound  of  material 
capable  of  stopping  a  vehicle. 

"Blasting  agent"  means  any  material  or 
mixture  of  a  fuel  and  oxidizer  Intended  for 
blasting,  not  otherwise  classified  as  an  explo- 
sive, and  In  which  none  of  the  ingredients 
Is  classified  as  an  explosive  (provided  that 
the  material  or  mixture  cannot  be  detonated 
by  a  No.  8  test  blasting  cap  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  for  the  cap  sensitivity  test). 
"Blasting  area"  means  the  area  near  blast- 
ing operations  In  which  concussion  or  flying 
material  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
injury. 

"Blasting  caps"  means  a  detonator  con- 
taining a  charge  of  detonating  compound, 
which  Is  ignited  by  electric  current  or  the 
spark  of  a  fuse.  Used  for  detonating  ex- 
plosives. 

"Blasting  circuit"  means  electric  circuits 
used  to  fire  electric  detonators  or  to  Ignite 
an  igniter  cord  by  means  of  an  riectrlc 
starter. 

"Blasting  switch"  means  a  switch  used  to 

connect  a  power  source  to  a  blasting  circuit. 

"Capped  fuse"  means  a  length  of  safety 

fuse  to  which  a  detonator  has  been  attached. 

"Combustible"    means    capable    of    being 

Ignited  and  consumed  by  fixe. 

"Company  official"  means  a  member  of  the 
company  supervisory  or  technical  staff. 

"Competent  person"  means  a  person  having 
abilities  and  experience  that  fully  qualify 
him  to  perform  the  duty  to  which  be  Is 
assigned. 

"Detonating  fuse"  meaiu  a  round  flexible 
cord  containing  a  center  core  of  high  ex- 
plosives. 

"Detonator"  means  a  device  used  for  de- 
tonating an  explosive.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  blasting  caps,  exploders,  percus- 
sion caps,  primers,  electric  detonators,  and 
delay  electric  blasting  caps. 

"Distribution  box"  means  a  portable  ap- 
paratus with  an  enclosure  through  which 
an  electric  circuit  is  carried  to  one  or  more 
cables  from  a  single  incoming  feed  line,  each 
cable  circuit  being  connected  through  In- 
dividual overcurrent  protective  devices. 

"Electric  blasting  cap"  means  a  blasting 
cap  designed  for  and  capable  of  being  Ini- 
tiated by  means  of  an  electric  current. 

"Electrical  grounding"  means  to  connect 
with  the  ground  to  make  the  earth  part  of 
the  circuit. 

"Employee"  means  a  person  who  works  for 
wages  or  salary  in  the  service  of  an  employer. 
"Employer"  means  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion which  hires  one  or  more  persons  to  work 
for  wages  or  salary. 
"Explosive"    means    any    chemical    com' 


vapor-air  mixture  at  atmospheric  pressure 

"Highway"  means  any  public  street,  public 
alley,  or  public  road. 

"High  potential"  means  more  than  660 
volts. 

"Hoist"  means  a  power  driven  windlass  or 
drum  used  for  raising  ore,  rock,  or  other 
material  from  a  mine,  and  for  lowering  or 
raising  men  and  material. 

"Igniter  cord"  means  a  fuse,  cordlike  in 
appearance,  which  btirns  progressively  along 
its  length  virlth  an  external  flame  at  the  zone 
of  burning,  and  Is  used  for  lighting  a  series 
of  safety  fuses  in  the  desired  sequence. 

"Incline"  means  any  Inclined  plane, 
whether  above  or  beneath  the  surface. 

"Inhabited  buUdlng"  means  a  building 
regularly  occupied  in  whole  or  In  part  as  a 
habitation  for  human  beings  or  any  church. 
EChoolbouse,  railroad  station,  store,  or  other 
structure  where  people  are  accustomed  to 
assemble,  except  any  building  or  structure 
occupied  In  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  storage,  or  use  of  explo- 
sives. 

"Lay"  means  the  distance  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  rope  in  which  a  strand  makes  one 
complete  turn  about  the  axis  of  the  rope. 

"Low  potential"  means  650  volts  or  less, 

"Magazine"  means  a  storage  place  for  ex- 
plosives of  detonators. 

"Major  electrical  Installation"  means  an 
assemblage  of  stationary  electrical  equip- 
ment for  the  generation,  transmission,  dis- 
tribution or  conversion  of  electrical  power. 

"Manllft"  means  a  power-driven  vertical 
belt  having  regularly  spaced  steps  which  can 
be  boarded  by  man  and  used  to  travel  from 
one  elevation  to  another, 

"Man  trip"  means  a  trip  on  which  men 
are  transported  to  and  from  a  work  area. 

"Mill"  Includes  any  ore  mlU.  sampling, 
works,     concentrator,     and     any     crushing, 


placement  of  blasting  agents 

"Shaft"  means  a  vertical  or  Inclined  shaft: 
a  slope.  Incline  or  winze. 

"Sprung  bole"  means  a  blasting  hole 
chambered  or  enlarged  to  take  an  Increased 
charge  of  explosives. 

"Stemming"  means  the  inert  material,  and 
the  placing  of  such  material,  on  top  of  a 
charge  of  explosives. 

"Stray  current"  means  that  portion  of  a 
total  electric  current  that  flows  through 
paths  other  than  the  intended  circuit. 

"Substantial  construction"  means  con- 
struction of  such  strength,  material,  and 
workmanship  that  the  object  will  wlthsUnd 
all  reasonable  shock,  wear,  usage,  and  de- 
terloraUon  to  which  it  wlU  be  subjected. 

"Suitable"  means  that  which  fits,  and  has 
the  qualities  or  qualifications  to  meet  a 
given  purpose,  occasion,  condition,  func- 
tion, or  circumstance. 

"Threshold  limit  values"  refers  to  airborne 
concentrations  of  substances  and  represent 
conditions  under  which  it  is  believed  that 
nearly  all  workers  may  be  repeatedly  ex- 
posed for  a  full  shift,  day  after  day,  without 
adverse  effect. 

"Travelway"  means  a  passage,  walk  or  way 
regularly  used  and  designated  for  persons 
to  go  from  one  place  to  another. 

"Trip  Ught"  means  a  light  displayed  on 
the  opposite  end  of  a  train  from  the  loco- 
motive or  engine. 

"Wet  drilling"  means  the  continuous  ap- 
plication of  water  through  the  central  hole 
of  hollow  drill  steel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drUl  hole. 

"Working  place"  means  any  place  In  or 
about  a  mine  where  work  Is  being  performed. 
§  56.3     Ground  control. 

56.3-1  AfaiMlafory-SGCS.  Standards  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  for  the  safe  control 
of  pit  walls,  including  the  overall  slope  of  the 


grinding,   or  screening  plant  used  at,  and     pit  wall,  shall  be  established  and  followed  by 

the  operator.  Such  standards  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  prudent  engineering  design, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  kind  erf 
material  and  mineral  mined,  and  the  ensur- 
ing of  safe  working  conditions  according  to 
the  degree  of  slope.  Mining  methods  shall  be 
selected  which  wlU  ensure  wall  and  bank 
stability,  including  benching  as  necessary  to 
obtain  a  safe  overall  slope. 

56.3-2  Mandatory-SGCS.  Loose  unconsoli- 
dated material  shall  be  stripped  for  a  safe 
distance,  but  in  no  case  less  than  10  feet, 
frotn  the  top  of  pit  or  quarry  waUs,  and  the 
loose  unconsolidated  material  shall  be  sloped 
to  the  angle  of  repose. 

56.3-3  Mandatory-SGCS.    To    ensure    safe 

^  operation,  the  width  and  height  of  benches 

method  or  device  used  on  direct-current  clr-  shall  be  governed  by  the  type  of  equipment 
cults  or  equipment  to  prevent  the  flow  of  to  be  used  and  the  operation  to  be  performed, 
current  in  the  reverse  direction.  56.3-4  Mandatory-SGCS.   Safe   means    for 

"Roll     protection"    means     a     framework     scaling  pit  banks  shall  be  provided.  Where 


in  connection  with,  an  excavation  or  mine 

"Misfire"  means  the  complete  or  partial 
failure  of  a  blasting  charge  to  explode  as 
planned. 

"Overbvirden"  means  material  of  any  na- 
ture, consolidated  or  unconsolidated,  that 
overlies  a  deposit  of  useful  materials  or  ores 
that  are  to  be  mined. 

"Permissible"  means  a  machine,  material, 
apparatus,  or  device  which  has  been  Inves- 
tigated, tested,  and  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  maintained  In  permissible 
condition. 

"Potable"  means  fit   for  drinking. 

"Primer"  means  a  package  or  cartridge  of 
explosives  with  a  detonator. 

"Reverse-current     protection"     means     a 


safety  canopy  or  similar  protection  for  the 
operator  when  equipment  overturns. 

"Safety  can"  means  an  approved  container, 
of  not  over  flve  gallons  capacity,  having  a 
spring-closing  lid  and  spout  cover. 


power  shovels  are  used  for  scaling,  banks 
shall  be  limited  to  heights  that  can  be  scaled 
vrtth  the  shovel  buckets.  Exposed  bank  areas 
shall  bo  scaled  before  any  other  work  is 
pwformed  in  the  exposed  bank  area. 

56.3-6  Mandatory-SGCS.  Men  shall  not 
work  near  or  under  dangerous  banks.  Over- 
hanging banks  shall  be  taken  down  Inune- 


Safety   fuse"   means   a  train  of   powder 

^ enclosed  In  cotton.  Jute  yarn,  and  water- 
pound!  mixture,  or  device,  the  primary  or     rr^oflng  compounds,  which  bums  at  a  unl-     „ —                            ,            „j  ^r,witi«,« 

^mn.on  p^S^  Z  wLch  'is  tS  f^nS  by  formate:  used  for  firing  a  cap  containing     «li*tely»nd  other  unsa^^ound  «^«"Uom 

explosion    E3^«rtvea  Include,  but   are   not  the  detonating  compound  which  in  turn  sets     shaU  be  corrected   promptly,  or   the   area* 

limited  to  Irtack  powder,  dynamite,  nltro-  off  the  explosive  charge. 
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shall  be  barricaded  and  posted. 
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M.9-6  Mandatory- sacs.  Men  thaU  ap- 
proach looM  rock  WDd  unam  to  b*  aealad 
from  above  and  ehall  aeale  from  a  aafa 
location. 

M.S-7  Bafleboarda,  acraana,  cribbing,  or 
otber  aultable  maana  aboiild  be  prorldad  to 
prevent  movement  of  material  Into  cuta 
developed  Into  steep  hlllsldea. 

M3-8  Mandatory -sacs.  The  supervtaor. 
or  a  competent  person  designated  by  him. 
aball  examine  working  areas  and  facea  for 
unaafe  condltlona  at  least  at  the  beginning 
of  each  shift  and  after  blasting  Any  unsafe 
eondltlon  found  shall  be  corrected  before 
any  further  work  la  performed  at  the  Im- 
mediate area  or  face  at  which  the  unsafe 
condition  exists. 

M  3-0  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  ex- 
amine their  working  places  before  starting 
work  and  frequently  thereafter  and  any 
unaafe  condition  shall  be  corrected. 

M.3-10  Banks,  benches,  and  terrain  slop- 
ing Into  the  working  areas  should  be  ex- 
amined after  every  rain,  freeze,  or  thaw 
before  men  work  In  such  areas. 

M.3-11  Large  boulders  requiring  second- 
ary blasUng  should  be  In  a  safe  location 
before  they  are  drilled  or  broken. 

M.3-ia  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  ahall  not 
work  between  equipment  and  the  pit  wall 
or  b^^k  where  the  equl[Mnent  may  binder 
Mcape^from  falls  or  slides  of  the  bank. 

M^Ts  Rock-bolt      InstallaUona,      where 
used,  should  be  In  accordance  with  recom- 
mendatloDs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  other 
competent  agency. 
i  M  4  Plre  prevention  and  control. 

M.4-1  Mandatory -sacs.  No  person  shall 
smoke  or  use  an  open  flame  where  oil,  greaae, 
flammable  solvents,  liquids,  fluids,  or  other 
flammable  materlala  are  stored,  tranaported. 
handled,  or  used,  nor  within  an  unaafe  dis- 
tance of  any  area  or  place  where  such  prac- 
tlcea  may  cause  a  Are  or  explosion. 

M.4-a  Mandatory -sacs.  Signs  warning 
agalnat  smoking  and  open  flamea  shall  ba 
posted  so  they  can  be  readily  seen  In  areaa 
or  placea  where  fires  or  explosion  hazards 
txlst. 

S6.4-3  Areas  stirroundlng  flanunable- 
llquld  storage  tanks  and  electric  subatatlona 
and  transformers  should  be  kept  free  from 
grass  (dry),  weeds,  underbrush,  and  other 
combustible  materials  for  at  least  35  feet  In 
all  directions. 

56.4-4  .Mandatory.  Flammable  liquids 
aball  be  stored  in  accordance  with  standards 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
or  other  recognized  agencies  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  B<lnee.  Small  quantities  of 
flammable  liquids  drawn  from  storage  shall 
be  kept  In  appropriately  labeled  safety  cans. 

56.4-5  Unburled  fiammable-Uquld  storage 
tanks  should  be  mounted  securely  on  firm 
foundations.  Outlet  piping  should  be  pro- 
vided with  flexible  connections  or  other  spe- 
cial flttlngs  to  prevent  adverse  eSecta  from 
tank  settling. 

504-6  Buildings  or  rooms  In  which  oil, 
grease,  flammable  liquids,  or  similar  flamma- 
ble materials  are  stored  should  be  of  flre- 
reelstant  construction  and  well  ventilated. 
56.4-7  Means  should  be  provided  to  con- 
fine, remove,  control,  or  drain  away  spilled  or 
flowing  flammable  liquids. 

56.4-8  Mandatory-sacs.  Fuel  Ones  shall 
be  equipped  with  valves  to  cut  off  fuel  at  the 
source  and  shall  be  located  and  maintained 
to  minimize  fire  hazards. 

56.4-9  Mandatory-sacs.  All  heat  sources. 
Including  lighting  equipment,  capable  of 
producing  combustion  shall  be  Insulated  or 
Isolated  from  combustible  materials. 

56.4-10  Mandatory-sacs.  Power  wlrea 
and  cables  shall  be  adequately  Insulated 
where  they  pass  through  doors  or  walls  or 
where  they  present  a  fire  hasard. 

56.4-11  Mandatory-sacs.  Abandoned 
electrical  circuits  shall  be  deenerglsed  and 
Isolated  so  that  they  cannot  become  ener- 
gized Inadvertently. 


S6.4-ia  Combuatlble  matarlala,  greaaa, 
lubricants,  or  flammable  llqulda  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  where  they  can 
create  a  fire  haaard. 

56.4-13  Materials,  such  as  oily  waste  and 
raga,  which  are  subject  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustlon  should  be  placed  In  tightly  covered 
metal  containers  until  dlspoaed  of  properly. 

564-14  Mandatory-sacs.  Solvents  with 
flashpolnu  lower  than  100*  P.  (38*  C.)  shall 
not  be  used  for  cleaning. 

564-15  Mandatory-sacs.  Solvents  shall 
not  be  used  near  an  optn  flame  or  other  igni- 
tion source,  or  near  any  source  of  heat,  or  In 
an  atmosphere  that  can  elevate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solvent  above  the  flashpoint. 

56  4-16  Drip  pans  should  be  provided  to 
catch  leakage  or  spillage  when  oU  or  flam- 
mable liquids  are  dispensed  In  a  place  or 
manner  which  may  create  a  hazard. 

56.4-17  Floors  around  drip  plana  should 
be  covered  with  sand  or  other  suitable  non- 
combustible  material  and  such  sand  or  ma- 
terial should  be  replaced  as  necessary. 

56.4-18  Mandatory-sacs.  Oxygen  cylin- 
ders shall  not  be  stored  near  oil  or  greaae. 

56.4-10  Mandatory-sacs.  Gauges  and 
regulators  used  with  oxygen  or  acetylene 
cylinders  shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  of 
oil  and  grease. 

56.4-20  Maridatory-saCS.  Battery-charg- 
ing stationa  shall  be  located  in  well  venti- 
lated areas. 

56.4-ai  Mandatory-sacs.  Internal  com- 
bustion engines,  except  dlesels.  shaU  be  shut 
oir  and  stopped  before  being  fueled. 

56.4-32  Mandatory-sacs.  Each  mine  shall 
have  available  or  be  provided  with  suitable 
fireflghtlng  equipment  adequate  for  the  slse 
of  the  mine. 

564-33  Mandatory-sacs.  Fireflghtlng 
equipment  shall  be  strategically  located 
readily  accessible,  plainly  marked,  properly 
maintained,  and  Inspected  periodically.  Rec- 
ords shall  be  kept  of  such  Inspections. 

56.4-34     Fire  extinguishers  should  be: 

(a)  Of  the  appropriate  type  for  the  par- 
ticular fire  hazard  Involved; 

(b)  Adequate  In  number  and  size  for  the 
particular  flre  hazard  Involved: 

(c)  Replaced  Immediately  with  fully 
charged  extinguishers  after  any  discharge  is 
made  from  the  eztingxilaher; 

(d)  Inspected,  tested,  and  maintained  at 
regular  Intervals  according  to  the  manu- 
facturer's recommendations: 

(e)  Approved  by  the  Underwriter's  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  or  other  competent  testing 
agency  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

56.4-35     Plre  hydrants  should  be : 

(a)  Of  a  standard  type  to  fit  the  hose 
equipment  of  local  fire  departments.  Adapt- 
ers should  be  provided  if  necessary. 

(b)  Provided  with  readily  available 
wrenches  or  keys  to  open  the  valves. 

56.4-36  Water  pipes,  valves,  outlets,  hy- 
drants, and  hoses  designed  for  fireflghtlng 
purposes  should  be  Inspected  and  tested 
every  3  months. 

56.4-27  Suitable  fire  extlnguUhers  should 
be  provided  on  self-propelled  mobile  equip- 
ment with  enclosed  cabs. 

56.4-38  Suitable  fire  extingiUshers  should 
be  an  Integral  part  of  portable  cutting  and 
welding  equipment. 

56.4-39  Mandatory-sacs.  When  welding 
or  cutting  near  combustible  materials,  suit- 
able precautions  shall  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  smoldering  metal  or  sparks  do  not  re- 
sult In  a  fire. 

56.4-30  Employees  should  be  trained  In 
the  use  of  flreflghtlng  equipment. 

56.4-31  A  flrefightlng  organization  should 
be  established,  equipped,  and  trained  in  fire- 
flghtlng; drills  should  be  held  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

56.4-33  All  employees  should  be  in- 
structed on  current  escape  and  evacuation 
plans,  fire-alarm  signals,  and  applicable  pro- 
cedures tj  be  followed  In  case  of  flre. 

56.4-33     Fire-alarm    systems    adequate    to 


warn  all  employees  should  be  provided  and 
maintained  In  operating  condition. 

56.4-34  Two  exits  should  be  provided 
where  men  work  or  congregate. 

56.4-36  Mandatory-sacs.  Valves  on  oxy- 
gen and  acetylene  tanks  shall  be  kept 
closed  when  the  contents  are  not  being  used. 

56.4-36  Belt  conveyors  In  locations  where 
flre  would  create  a  hazard  to  personnel 
should  be  provided  with  safety  switches  to 
stop  the  drive  pulley  automatically  in  the 
event  of  excessive  slippage. 
i  56.5     Air  quality. 

565-1  Mandatory-sacs.  Where  airborne 
concentrations  of  dust,  gas,  mist,  and  fumes 
are  encountered  which  exceed  threshold 
limit  values  adopted  by  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Oovernmental  Hyglenlsts,  and 
persons  are  exposed  to  such  concentrations, 
control  measures  shall  be  adopted  to  main- 
tain concentrations  below  such  threshold 
limit  values, 

56.5-3  Mandatory-sacs.  Dust,  gas,  mist, 
and  fumes  surveys  shall  be  conducted  as  fre- 
quently as  necessary  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  control  measures. 

56.5-3  MarUiatory  -  SaCS.  Atmospheres 
where  persons  work  (including  equipment 
cabs)   shall  contain: 

(a)  At  least  20  percent  oxygen; 

(b)  Not  more  than  0.006  percent  carbon 
monoxide,  0.5  percent  carbon  dioxide,  and 
Ave  parts  per  million  nitrogen  dioxide  or 
other  threshold  limit  values  for  these  gases 
adopted  by  the  American  Conference  of  Go\- 
emmental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts: 

(c)  No  harmful  quantities  of  other  gases, 
fumes,  or  mists  as  determined  by  threshold 
limit  values  established  by  the  American 
Conference  of  Oovernmental  Industrial 
Hyglenlsts. 

56.5-4  Mandatory-sacs.  Holes  shall  be 
collared  and  drilled  wet.  or  other  efficient 
dust  control  measures  shall  be  used  when 
drilling  non-water-soluble  materials.  Efficient 
dust  control  measures  shall  be  used  when 
drilling  water-soluble  materials. 

66.5-5  Muck  piles,  haulage  roads,  rock 
transfer  points,  crushers,  and  otber  points 
where  dust  Is  produced  should  be  wet  down 
at  the  beginning  of  the  shift  and  thereafter 
as  necessary,  unless  dust  is  controlled  ade- 
quately by  other  methods. 

56.5-6  Mandatory-sacs  Bureau  of  Mines 
approved  respirators  shall  be  worn  for 
protection  against  short-term  exposures  to 
concentrations  of  substances  in  excess  of 
threshold  limit  values.  Where  a  concentra- 
tion of  a  substance  Is  encountered  for  which 
a  respirator  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnee.  respirators  developed  and 
tested  by  an  agency  or  organization  accept- 
able to  the  Bureau  shall  be  used.  Where  an 
approved  or  acceptable  respirator  is  not 
available,  no  person  shall  enter  or  be  exposed 
to  concentrations  in  excess  of  threshold 
limit  values.  Except  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, use  of  respirators  shall  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  regular  control  measures. 
i  56.6     Explosives. 

Stokacx 

56.6-1  Mandatory-sacs.  Detonators,  ex- 
plosives, and  blasting  agents  shall  be  stored 
in  magazines. 

56.6-3  Mandatory-sacs.  Separate  maga- 
zines shall  be  provided  for  the  storage  of 
detonators  and  explosives. 

56.6-3  Afondotory-SGCS.  Detonators  shall 
not  be  stored  In  the  same  magazine  with 
exploalves  or  blasting  agents. 

66.6-4  Blasting  agents,  safety  fuse,  or  det- 
onating fuse  may  be  stored  with  explosives. 

56.6-fi  Mandatory-sacs.  tiagazlnes  shall 
be: 

(a)  Located  in  accordance  with  the  cur- 
rent American  table  of  dlstancea  for  storage 
of  explosives; 

(b)  Detached  structure*  located  away 
from  powerllnea,  fuel  storage  areas,  and 
otber  possible  sources  of  fire; 
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(c)  Constructed  aubetanttally  of  non- 
combustlble  material  or  covered  with  fire- 
resistant  material; 

(d)  Reasonably  bullet  resistant; 

(e)  Electrically  bonded  and  grounded  U 
constructed  of  metal; 

(f)  Made  of  nonsparklng  materUis  on  the 
inside,  Including  floors; 

(g>  Provided  with  adequate  and  effec- 
tively screened  ventilation  openings  near 
the  floor  and  ceiling: 

(h)  Kept  locked  securely  when  unat- 
tended: 

(1)  Posted  with  stauble  danger  signs  so 
located  that  a  bullet  passing  through  the  face 
of  a  sign  will  not  strike  the  magazine; 

(J)  Used  excluslvdy  for  storage  of  blast- 
ing agents,  exploslvea,  or  detonators  and  kept 
free  of  all  extraneous  materials; 

(k)  Kept  clean  and  dry  In  the  interior,  and 
in  good  repair: 

(1)  Unheated.  unless  heated  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  create  a  fire  or  explosion  haz- 
ard. Electrical  heaUng  devices  shall  not  be 
used  Inside  a  magazine. 

66.6-6  Afondatory.  Only  enclosed  and 
gasketed  fixtures  and  wiring  in  conduit  shall 
be  used  Inside  magazines  that  are  Illuminated 
electrically. 

66.6-7  Mandatory.  Electric  switches  shall 
be  outside  the  magazines. 

56  6-8  Areaa  surrounding  magazines  for 
not  less  than  25  feet  in  all  directions  should 
be  kept  free  of  rubbish  and  other  combus- 
tibles. 

66.6-9  JIfondafory-SGCS.  Smoking  and 
open  flames  shall  not  be  permitted  within 
25  feet  of  explosives  and  detonator-storage 
magazines.  ,^    ^ 

66.6-10  Cases  of  explosives  should  be 
stored  in  such  a  manner  to  assure  the  uae  of 
the  oldest  stock  first. 

66.6-11  Mandatory-sacs.  Ammonium 
nitrate  fuel-oil  mixtures  shall  be  physically 
separated  from  dynamite  stored  in  the  same 
magazine  and  In  such  a  manner  that  oil 
does  not  contaminate  the  dynamite. 

66.6-12  Cases  of  explosives  should  not  be 
stored  on  their  ends  or  sides. 

56.6-13  Cases  of  explosives  should  not  be 
stacked  more  than  6  feet  high. 
Transportation- 
56.6-20  Mandatory-sacs.  Explosives  and 
detonators  shall  be  transported  in  separate 
vehicles  unless  separated  by  4  Inches  of  hard- 
wood or  the  equivalent. 

56.6-21  Mandatory-sacs.  When  explo- 
sives and  detonators  are  hauled  by  trolley 
locomotive,  covered  electrically  Insulated  cars 
shall  be  used. 

56.6-22  Mandatory-sacs.  Self-propelled 
vehicles  used  to  transport  explosives  or  deto- 
nators shall  be  eqiUpped  with  svUtable  fire 
extinguishers. 

56.6-23  Jl/ondatory-SGCS.  Vehicles  con- 
taining explosives  or  detonators  shall  be  post- 
ed with  proper  warning  signs. 

56.6-24  Afondoforv-SGCS.  When  vehicles 
containing  explosives  or  detonators  are 
parked,  the  brakes  shall  be  set.  the  motive 
power  shut  off,  and  the  vehicles  shall  be 
blocked  securely  against  rolling. 

66.6-25  Mandatory-sacs.  Vehicles  con- 
taining explosives  or  detonators  shall  not  be 
left  unattended  except  In  blasting  areas 
where  loading  or  charging  Is  in  progress. 

56.6-26  Vehicles  containing  explosives  or 
detonators  should  not  be  taken  to  a  repair 
garage  or  shop  lor  any  purpose. 

58.6-27  Afondotory-SGCS.  Vehicles  con- 
taining explosives  or  detonators  shall  be 
maintained  in  good  condition  and  shall  be 
operated  at  a  safe  speed  and  In  accordance 
with  all  safe  operating  practices. 

56.6-28  Mandatory-sacs.  Vehicles  \ised  to 
transport  explosives  other  than  anfo  mix- 
tures, shall  have  substantially  constructed 
bodies,  no  sparking  metal  exposed  in  the 
cargo  space,  and  shall  be  equipped  with  suit- 
able sides  and  tail  gates;  explosives  shaU 
not  be  piled  higher  than  tb«  side  or  end 
enclosures. 


6e.6-a0  Exploalvea  should  be  transported 
at  times  and  over  routes  that  expose  a 
minimum  number  of  persons. 

66.6-30  BxplosWes  or  detonators  In  open- 
bodied  vehicles  should  be  covered  with  flre 
and  water  retardant  materials. 

66.6-31  Mandatory-sacs.  Other  mate- 
rials or  supplies  shall  not  be  placed  on  or  in 
the  cargo  space  of  a  conveyance  containing 
explosives  or  detonators. 

66.6-33  Mandatory-sacs.  Explosives  or 
detonators  shall  not  be  transported  on 
locomoti^-es 

66.6-33  Mandatory-sacs.  No  person  shall 
smoke  while  transporting  or  handling  ex- 
plosives or  detonators. 

66  6-34  Mandatory-sacs.  Only  the  neces- 
sary attendants  shall  ride  on  or  in  vehicles 
containing  explosives  or  detonators. 

56.6.-35  Mandatory-sacs.  Explosives  or 
detonators  shaU  not  be  transported  on  man 
trips.  ^    . 

56.5-36  Explosives  should  be  transported 
promptly  without  undue  delays  in  transit. 
56.6-37  MandAtory-SaCS.  Nonconductlve 
containers  with  tight-fitting  covers  shall  be 
used  to  transport  or  carry  capped  fuses  and 
electric  detonators  to  blasting  sites. 

56.6-38  Mandatory-SGCS.  Substantial 
nonconductlve  closed  containers  shall  be 
used  to  carry  explosives  to  blasting  sites. 

USB 

56.6-45  Mandatory-sac  S.  Persons  who 
use  explosives,  blasting  agents,  or  detonators 
shall  be  experienced  men  who  understand 
the  hazards  Involved:  trainees  shall  do  such 
work  only  under  the  supervision  of  and  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  experienced  men. 

56.6-46  Blasting  operations  should  be 
under    the    direct    control    of     authorized 


persons. 

56.6-47  Mandatory-SGCS.  Damaged  or 
deteriorated  explosives,  blasting  agents,  and 
detonators  shall  be  destroyed  in  a  safe 
manner. 

56.6-48  JlfoTMlaforj/.  Explosives  or  deto- 
nators ShaU  not  be  taken  to  the  face  or  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  blasting  site  xintU 
all  other  work  has  been  completed. 

56.8-49  Mandatory.  Holes  to  be  blasted 
shall  be  charged  as  near  to  blasting  time 
as  practical  and  such  holes  shall  be  blasted 
as  soon  as  possible  after  charging  has  l>een 
completed.  In  no  case  shall  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  completion  or  charging  to  the 
time  of  blasting  exceed  72  hours  unless  prior 
approval  has  been  obtained  from  the  Btireau 
of  Mines.  ^  „ 

66.6-50  Mandatory-sacs.  No  person  shall 
smoke  within  25  feet  of  explosives,  blasting 
agents,  or  detonators. 

56.6-51  Mandatory-sac S.  Explosives  and 
blasting  agents  shall  be  kept  separated  from 
detonators  until  charging  Is  started. 

56  6-52  AfOJMiatory-SGCS.  Primers  shall 
be  made  up  at  the  time  of  charging  and  as 
close  to  the  blasting  site  as  conditions  allow. 
66.6-53  Primers  should  be  prepared  so 
that  the  detonator  is  contained  securely 
along  the  centerllne  of  the  explosives  car- 
tridge. 

66.6-64  Mandatory-SGCS.  Only  wooden 
or  other  nonsparklng  Implements  shall  be 
used  to  pimch  holes  in  explosives  cartridges. 
56.6-55  Mandatory -sacs.  Tamping  poles 
shall  be  blunt  and  squared  at  one  end  and 
made  of  wood,  nonsparklng  material,  or  of 
special  plastic  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

56.6-56  No  tamping  should  be  done  di- 
rectly on  primer  cartridges. 

56.6-67  Mandatory-SGCS.  Unused  explo- 
sives and  detonators  shaU  be  moved  to  a  safe 
locaUon  as  soon  as  charging  operations  are 
completed.  ^,  . 

56.6-58  Mandatory-SGCS.  Areas  In  which 
charged  operations  are  completed. 

66.6-59  Mandatory.  Ample  warning  shall 
be  given  before  blasts  are  fired.  All  persons 
shall  be  cleared  and  removed  from  areas 
endangered  by  the  blast. 

66.6-60    Mandatory.     Sufficient     blasting 


shelters  shall  be  provided  to  protect  all  men 
endangered  by  fly  rock  from  blasting. 

66.6-61  Mandatory-sacS.  When  safety 
fuse  has  been  used,  men  shall  not  retiurn  to 
misfired  holes  for  at  least  30  minutes. 

56.6-62  Mandatory.  When  electric  blasting 
caps  have  been  used,  men  shall  not  return  to 
misfired  holes  for  at  least  16  minutes. 

56.6-63  Faces  and  muckplles  should  be 
examined  for  undetonated  explosives  after 
each  blast  and  undetonated  explosives  found 
should  be  disposed  safely. 

56.6-64  Afandoforj/-SGCS.  MUflres  shall 
be  reported  to  the  proper  supervisor  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  safely  before  any  other 
work  is  performed  in  that  blasting  area. 

56.6-65  Blast  holes  In  "hot-hole"  areas 
and  holes  that  have  been  sprung  should  not 
be  charged  before  tests  have  been  made  to 
ensure  that  the  heat  has  been  dissipated  to  a 
safe  extent. 

56.6-66  If  explosives  are  suspected  ol 
burning  in  a  hole,  all  persons  in  the  endan- 
gered area  should  be  moved  to  a  safe  location 
until  the  danger  has  passed. 

66.6-67  Mandatory-SGCS.  Holes  shall  not 
be  drilled  where  there  U  danger  of  inter- 
secting a  charged  or  misfired  hole. 

56  6-68  Mandatory-SGCS.  Fuse  and  ig- 
niters shall  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
away  from  oils  or  grease. 

56.6-69  Fuse  should  not  be  kinked,  bent 
sharply,  or  handled  roughly.  ^   „  ^ 

56  6-70  Mandatory-sacs.  Fuses  shall  be 
cut  and  capped  In  safe,  dry  locations  posted 
with  "No  Smoking"  signs. 

56  6-71  Mandatory-sacs.  Blasting  caps 
shall  be  crimped  to  fuses  only  with  imple- 
ments designed  for  that  specific  purpose. 

56  6-72  Mandatory-sacs.  The  burning 
rate  of  the  fuse  shall  be  posted  in  the  fuse- 
capping  station  in  a  conspicuous  location 
such  that  the  burning  rate  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  men  concerned  with 
blasting. 

56.6-73  Mandatory-SGCS.  Puses  less  than 
48  Inches  long  shall  not  be  used. 

56  6-74  Mandatory-sacs.  At  least  two 
men  shall  be  present  when  lighting  fuses, 
and  no  man  shall  light  more  than  15  individ- 
ual fuses.  If  more  than  16  holes  per  man  are 
to  be  fired.  Igniter  cord  and  connectors  or 
electric  blasting  shall  be  used. 

56  6-75  A  safe  Interval  of  time  should 
be  allowed  to  light  a  round  and  evacuate 
the  blasting  area.  ^  „  ,, 

56  6-76  Mandatory-SGCS.  Fuse  shall  be 
Ignited  with  hot-wire  lighters,  lead  spitters, 
igniter  cord,  or  other  such  devices  designed 
for  this  purpose.  •  ^  „        . 

56  6-77  Mandatory-SGCS.  Fuse  shall  not 
be  Ignited  before  the  primer  and  the  entire 
charge  are  securely  in  place. 

56  6-78  Timing  should  be  such  that 
the  fuse  in  the  last  hole  to  fire  is  burning 
vrtthln  the  hole  before  the  first  hole  fires. 
66.6-79  Electric  detonators  of  different 
brands  should  not  be  used  In  the  same  round. 
56  6-80  Mandatory-SGCS.  Electric  deto- 
nators shall  remain  shunted  until  they  are 
l>elng  wired  Into  the  blasting  circuit.  Lead 
lines  and  wired  rounds  shall  be  kept  shunted 
until  immediately  before  blasting. 

56  6-81  Completely  wired  rounds  should 
be  tested  with  a  blasting  galvanometer  be- 
fore connections  are  made  to  the  blasting 

line.  ^     . 

66  6-82  Mandatorv-sacs.  Lead  wires  and 
blasting  lines  shall  not  be  strung  across 
power  conductors,  pipelines,  railroad  tracks, 
or  within  20  feet  of  bare  powerllnes.  They 
shall  be  protected  from  sources  of  static  or 
other  electrical  contact. 

56.6-83     Mandatory-sacs.  Permanent 

blasting  lines  shall  be  properly  supported, 
insulated,  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

56  6-84  Mandatory-sacs.  Charging  shall 
be  stopped  immediately  when  the  presence 
of  static  electricity  or  stray  current  Is  de- 
tected: the  condition  shaU  be  remedied  be- 
fore charging  is  resumed. 

56.6-85  Mandatory-sacs.  Charging  shall 
be  suspended  in  surface  mining,  shaft  sink- 
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Inc.  and  tunneling  and  men  withdrawn  to  a 
•af*  location  upon  the  approach  of  an  elac- 
trlcal  storm. 

M.<-«6  Mandttory-SOCS.  If  branch  dr- 
culta  arc  uaad  when  blasts  are  fired  from 
power  clrciilts,  safety  switches  located  at 
safe  distances  from  the  blast  areas  shall  be 
provided  In  addition  to  the  main  blasting 
switch. 

56.6-«7  ilfand«tory-5GCS.  Safety  switches 
and  blasting  switches  shall  be  labeled,  en- 
cased In  boxes,  and  arranged  so  that  the 
covers  of  the  boxes  cannot  be  closed  with 
the  switches  In  closed  position. 

M  0-«8  Mandatory-SGCS.  Blasting  switch- 
es shall  be  locked  In  the  open  position, 
except  when  closed  to  flre  the  blast.  Lead 
wires  shall  not  be  connected  to  the  blasting 
twitch  until  the  shot  Is  ready  to  be  fired. 

M.6-88  Mandatory-sacs.  The  key  to  a 
blasting  switch  shall  be  entriuted  only  to 
the  person  designated  to  flre  blasts. 

M.fl-flO  Mandatory-sacs.  Electric  cir- 
cuits from  the  blasting  switches  to  the  blast 
area  shall  not  be  grounded. 

64.6-91  At  least  a  5- foot  air  gap  should 
be  provided  between  the  blasting  circuit  and 
tbe  power  circuit. 

56.6-03  Mandatory-sacs.  Where  electric 
blasting  Is  to  be  performed,  electric  drculta 
to  equipment  In  the  Immediate  area  to  be 
'  blastatf  shall  be  deenerglzed  before  explosives 
-«r«  brought  into  the  area:  the  power  shall 
not  be  turned  on  again  imtll  after  the  shots 
are  fired. 

56.6-93  Power  sources  should  be  suitable 
for  the  number  of  electric  detonators  to  be 
fired  and  for  the  type  of  circuits  used. 

56.6-94  Mandatory.  The  double  trunkUne 
or  loop  system  shall  be  used  in  detonatlng- 
eord  blasting. 

56.6-06  Mandatory -sacs.  The  trunkUne, 
in  mtiltiple  row  blasts,  shall  make  one  or 
more  complete  loops,  with  crosstles  between 
loops  at  Intervals  of  not  over  200  feet. 

56.^-96  Mandatory.  All  detonating  cord 
knots  shall  be  tight  and  all  connections  shall 
be  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  trunkUne. 

56.6-97  Delay  connectors  for  firing  deto- 
nating cord  should  be  treated  and  handled 
with  the  same  safety  precautions  as  blasting 
caps  and  electric  detonators. 

S6  6-98  E>etonatlng  cord  should  not  be 
kinked,  bent,  or  otherwise  handled  In  such 
a  manner  that  the  train  of  detonation  may 
be  Interrupted. 

SKNsmzxD  Ammonivu  NmtATK  Blastxko 

ACXNTS 

56  6-110  If  sensitized  ammonium  ni- 
trate blasting  agents  are  not  purchased  pre- 
mised, all  procedures  concerning  storage  of 
components  and  the  final  product,  mixing, 
and  transportation  should  be  In  accordance 
with  Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular 
8179.  "Safety  Reconunendatlons  for  Sensi- 
tized Anunonlum  Nitrate  Blasting  Agents." 
or  subsequent  revisions. 

56.6-11 1  Mandatory.  In  the  use  of  sen- 
sitized anunonlum  nitrate  mixtures  and 
blasting  agents  the  same  precautions  shall 
be  taken  as  for  high  explosives. 

56  6-112  Adequate  priming  should  be 
employed  to  guard  against  misfires.  Increased 
toxic  fumes,  and  poor  performance. 

56  6-113  Mandatory-sacs.  When  pneu- 
matic loading  Is  employed,  before  any  type 
of  blasting  operation  using  blasting  agents 
Is  put  Into  effect,  an  evaluation  of  the 
potential  hazard  of  static  electricity  shall  be 
made.  Adequate  steps.  Including  the  ground- 
ing and  loading  of  the  conductive  parts  of 
pneumatic  loading  equipment,  shall  be  taken 
to  eliminate  the  hazard  of  static  electricity 
before  blasting  agent  use  Is  commenced. 

56.6-114  Mandatory- sacs.  Pneumatic 
loading  equipment  shall  not  t>e  grounded  to 
waterllnes,  air  lines,  rails,  or  the  permanent 
electrical  grounding  systems. 

56.5-115  Mandatory.  Hoses  used  In  con- 
nsctlon  with  pneumatic  loading  machines 
ahall  be  of  the  semlconductlve  type,  having 
a  total  resistance  low  enough  to  permit  the 


dissipation  of  static  eleetrlolty  and  high 
enough  to  limit  the  fiow  o(  stray  electric 
currents  to  a  safe  level.  Wire-countered  hose 
shaU  not  be  ussd  because  of  the  potential 
liasard  from  stray  electrical  currents. 

56  6-116  Reasonable  precautions  should 
be  exercised  to  exclude  moisture  from  blast- 
ing agents  other  than  slurries.  Water  should 
be  removed  from  holes  t>efore  holes  are 
charged.  If  water  continues  to  flow  Into  bore- 
holes, sensitized  ammonium  nitrate  should 
not  be  used. 

56  6-117  Mandatory-sacs.  Plastic  tubes 
shall  not  be  used  to  protect  pneumatically 
loaded  blasting  agent  charges  against  water 
unless  a  positive  grounding  system  Is  pro- 
vided to  drain  electrostatic  charges  from  the 
hole. 

I  56.7     Drilling. 

56.7-1  Equipment  should  be  inspected 
each  shift  by  an  authorized  IndlTldual. 
Equipment  defects  affecting  safety  should  be 
reported. 

567-2  Mandatory-sacs.  Equipment  de- 
fects affecting  safety  shall  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  equipment  Is  used. 

56.7-3  Mmndatory-sacs.  The  drilling  area 
shall  be  Inspected  for  hazards  before  starting 
the  drilling  operations. 

56.7-4  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  not  be 
on  the  nxast  while  the  drill  Is  In  operation. 

56  7-5  Manelatory-SaCS.  Drill  crews  and 
others  shall  stay  clear  of  augers  or  drill 
stems  that  are  In  motion.  Persons  shall  not 
pass  under  or  step  over  a  moving  stem  or 
auger. 

56.7-6  Receptacles  or  racks  should  be 
provided  for  drill  steel  stored  on  drills. 

56.7-7  Tools  and  other  objects  should  not 
be  left  loose  on  the  mast  or  drill  platform. 

56.7-8  Mandatory-sacs.  When  a  drlU  Is 
being  moved  from  one  drllUng  area  to  an- 
other, drlU  steel,  tools,  and  other  equip- 
ment shall  be  secured  and  the  mast  placed 
In  a  safe  position. 

56.7-9  The  drill  helper,  when  used,  should 
be  In  sight  of  the  operator  at  all  times  while 
the  drill  Is  being  moved  to  a  new  location. 

56.7-10  Mandatory-sacs.  In  the  event  of 
power  failure,  drill  controls  abaU  be  placed 
In  the  neutral  position  until  power  Is  re- 
stored. 

56.7-U  Mandatory. sacs.  The  drill  stem 
shall  be  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
or  on  tbe  platform  with  the  stem  secured 
to  the  mast  before  attempts  are  made  to 
straighten  a  crossed  cable  on  reel. 

56.7-12  Mandatory-sacs.  While  In  oper- 
ation, drllla  shall  be  attended  at  all  times. 

56.7-13  Mandatory-sacs.  Drill  holes  large 
enough  to  constitute  a  hazard  shaU  be  cov- 
ered or  guarded. 

56.7-14  Men  operating  or  working  near 
jackhanuners  or  jackleg  drills  and  other 
drilling  machines  should  position  themselves 
so  that  they  will  not  be  struck  or  lose  their 
balance  If  the  drill  steel  breaks  or  sticks. 

56.7-15  Men  should  not  drill  from  posi- 
tions that  hinder  their  access  to  the  control 
levers,  or  from  Insecure  footing  or  staging, 
or  from  atop  equipment  not  designed  for  this 
purpose. 

56.7-16  Bit  wrenches  or  bit  knockers 
should  be  used  to  remove  detachable  bits 
from  drlU  steel. 

56.7-17  Starter  steels  should  be  used  when 
collaring  holes  with  hand-held  or  feed-leg 
drllU. 

56.7-18  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  not 
hold  the  drill  steel  while  collaring  holes,  or 
rest  their  hands  on  the  chuck  or  central- 
Izer  while  drilling. 

56.7-19   Air  should  be  turned  off  and  bled 
from   the   hose  before   hand-held  drills  are 
moved  from  one  working  area  to  another. 
t  56.8     Rotary  Jet  piercing. 

56.8-1  Jet  drills  should  be  provided  with: 

(a)  A  system  to  pressurize  operator's  cabs: 

( b)  A  protective  cover  over  the  oxygen  flow 
Indicator. 

56.8-2  Mandatory-sacs.  Safety  chains 
provided  across  connections  to  and  between 


high   pressure  oxygen  hose   lines  of   l-inch 
Inside    diameter    or    larger. 

56.8-3  Mandatory-sacs.  A  sulUble  means 
of  protection  shall  be  provided  for  the  em- 
ployee when  lighting  the  burner. 

56.8-4  With  equipment  requiring  refuel- 
Ing  at  locations  other  than  fueling  stations, 
a  system  for  fueling  from  the  ground  with- 
out spill  should  be  provided. 

56.8-5  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  not 
smoke  and  open  flames  shall  not  be  used  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  oxygen  storage  and  supply 
lines.  Signs  warning  against  smoking  and 
open  flames  shall  be  posted  In  these  areas. 
I  56.9     Loading,  hauling,  dumping. 

56.9-1  Equipment  should  be  Inspected 
each  shift  by  an  authorized  individual. 
Equipment  defects  affecting  safety  should  be 
reported. 

56.9-2  Mandatory-sacs.  Equipment  de- 
fects affecting  safety  shall  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  equipment  Is  used. 

56.»-8  Mandatory-sacs.  Powered  mobile 
equipment  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
brakes. 

56.9-4  Powered  mobile  haulage  equipment 
should  be  provided  with  audible  warning 
devices.  Lights  should  be  provided  on  both 
ends  when  required. 

56.9-5  Mandatory -sacs.  Operators  shall 
be  certain,  by  signal  or  other  means,  that 
all  persons  are  clear  before  starting  or  mov- 
ing equipment. 

56.9-6  JIfandafory.  When  the  entire  length 
of  the  conveyor  la  visible  from  the  starting 
switch,  the  operator  shall  visually  check  to 
make  certain  that  all  persons  are  In  the  clear 
before  starting  the  conveyor.  When  the  entire 
length  of  the  conveyor  Is  not  visible  from  the 
starting  switch,  a  positive  audible  or  visible 
warning  system  shall  be  Installed  and  oper- 
ated to  warn  persons  that  the  conveyor  will 
t>e  started. 

56.9-7  Mandatory.  Unguarded  conveyors 
with  walkways  shall  be  equipped  with  emer- 
gency stop  devices  or  cords  along  their  full 
length. 

56.9-8  Adequate  protection  should  be  pro- 
vided at  dumping  locations  where  men  may 
be  endangered  by  falling  material. 

56.9-9  Mandatory-sacs.  Opterators  shall 
sound  warning  before  starting  trains,  when 
trains  approach  crossings  or  other  trains  on 
adjacent  tracks,  and  where  vision  Is  obscured. 

56.9-10  Mandatory-sacs.  Trucks,  shuttle 
cars,  and  front-end  loaders  shall  be  equipped 
with  emergency  brakes  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  braking  system. 

56.9-11  Operators'  cabs  should  be  con- 
structed to  permit  operators  to  see  without 
straining  and  should  be  reasonably  com- 
fortable. 

569-12  Mandatory-sacs.  Cab  windows 
shall  be  of  safety  glass  or  equivalent.  In  good 
condition  and  shall  be  kept  clean. 

56.9-13  Mandatory-sacs.  Cabs  of  mobile 
equipment  shall  be  kept  free  of  extraneous 
materials. 

56.9-14  In  areas  where  weather  conditions 
Justify,  haulage  trucks  with  cabs  should  be- 
equipped  with  heaters  and/or  air  condition- 
ers maintained  In  good  condition. 

56.9-15  Mandatory-sacs.  Adequate  back- 
stops or  brakes  shall  be  Installed  on  Inclined- 
conveyor  drive  units  to  prevent  conveyors 
from  running  in  reverse  If  a  hazard  to  per- 
sonnel would  be  caused. 

56.9-16  Mandatory-sacs.  No  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  ride  a  power  drlven-chain 
belt,  or  bucket  conveyor,  unless  the  belt  Is 
speclflcally  designed  for  the  transportation 
of  persons. 

56.9-17  SUtsher  hoists  should  be  equipped 
with  backlash  guards,  rollers,  dnun  covers, 
and  anchored  securely  before  slushing  opera- 
tions are  started. 

569-18  Roadbeds,  rails.  Joints,  switche.s. 
frogs,  and  other  elements  on  railroads  should 
be  designed,  installed,  and  maintained  in 
a  safe  manner  consistent  with  the  speed  and 
type  of  haulage. 

56.9-19  Equipment  operating  speeds 
should  be  prudent  and  consistent  with  con- 
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dltlons  or  roadway,  grades,  clearance,  vlsl- 
bUlty.   traffic,   and   the   type  of  equipment 

66  9-20  Dust  control  measures  should  be 
taken  where  dust  significantly  reduces  vlsl- 
blUty  of  equipment  operators. 

66.9-ai  Mandatory-sacs.  Where  possible 
at  least  30  inches  continuous  clearance  from 
the  farthest  projection  of  moving  railroad 
equipment  shall  be  provided  on  at  least  one 
side  of  the  tracks:  all  places  where  It  U  not 
possible  to  provide  30-lnch  clearance  shall  be 
marked  conspicuously. 

56.9-22  Track  guard  ralU,  lead  rails,  and 
grogs  should  be  protected  or  blocked  so  as  to 
prevent    a    person's    foot    from    becoming 

56.9-23  Mandatory-sacs.  PoslUve-actlng 
stopblocks,  derail  devices,  track  skates  or 
other  adequate  means  shall  be  installed 
wherever  necessary  to  protect  persons  from 
runaway  or  moving  railroad  equipment. 

56.9-24  Traffic  rules,  signals,  and  warning 
signs  shotild  be  standardized  at  each  mine 
and  posted. 

56  9-26  Vehicles  should  follow  at  a  safe 
distance:  passing  should  be  limited  to  areas 
of  adequate  clearance  and  visibility. 

56.9-26  Mandatory-sacs.  Berms  or  guards 
shall  be  provided  on  the  outer  banks  of  ele- 
vated roadways. 

56.9-27  Mandatory-sacs.  Trackless  haul- 
age equipment  shall  be  operated  under  power 
control  at  all  times. 

56.9-38  Mandatory-sacs.  Mobile  equip- 
ment operators  shall  have  full  control  of  the 
equipment  while  It  Is  In  motion. 

56.9-29  Mandatory-sacs.  Dippers,  buckets, 
loading  booms,  or  heavy  stispended  loads 
shall  not  be  swung  over  the  cabs  of  hatilage 
vehicles  untU  the  drivers  are  out  of  the  cabs 
and  In  safe  locations,  unless  the  trucks  are 
designed  speclflcally  to  protect  the  drivers 
from  falling  material. 

56.9-30  Mandatory -sacs.  Only  authorized 
persons  shall  be  present  in  areas  of  loading 
or  dumping  operations. 

56.9-31  Mandatory-sacs.  When  an  oper- 
ator Is  present,  men  shall  notify  him  before 
getting  on  or  off  equipment. 

56.9-32  Mandatory-sacs.  Switch  throws 
shall  be  Installed  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
clearance  for  switchmen. 

56.9-33  Operators  should  sit  facing  the 
direction  of  travel  whUe  operaUng  equipment 
with  dual  controls. 

56.9-34  Mond«forj/-SGCS.  Men  shaU  not 
work  or  pass  under  the  buckets  or  booms  of 
loaders  In  operation. 

56.9-35  Mandatory-sacs.  When  traveling 
between  work  areas,  the  equipment  shall  be 
secured  In  the  travel  position. 

56.9-36  Mandatory-sacs.  Dippers,  buckets, 
scraper  blades,  and  similar  movable  parts 
shall  be  secured  or  lowered  to  the  ground 
when  not  In  use. 

56.9-37  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shaU  not 
ride  In  dippers,  buckets,  forks,  clamshells,  or 
m  the  beds  of  dump  trucks  for  the  purpose 
of  transportation. 

56.9-38  Loaded  cars  or  trucks  should  not 
be  moved  untU  the  loads  are  trimmed 
properly. 

56.9-39  Movements  of  two  or  more  pieces 
of  rail  equipment  operating  Independently  on 
the  same  track  should  be  regulated  by  an 
efficient  signal  block,  telephone,  or  radio  sys- 
tem: movements  on  complex  haulage  systems 
should  be  adequately  controlled. 

56.9-40  Mandatory-sacs.  Electrically  pow- 
ered njoblle  equipment  shall  not  be  left  un- 
attended unless  the  master  switch  la  in  the 
off  position,  all  operating  controls  are  In  the 
neutral  position,  and  the  brakes  are  set  or 
other  equivalent  precautions  are  taken 
against  rolUng. 

56.9-41  ManOatory-SaCS.  MobUe  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  left  vmattended  unless  the 
brakes  are  set.  The  wheels  shall  be  turned 
Into  a  bank  or  rib,  or  shall  be  blocked,  when 
such  equipment  Is  parked  on  a  grade. 


66.9-42  Hfondafory-SGCS.  Men  shall  not  get 
on  or  off  moving  equipment,  except  that 
trainmen  may  get  on  or  off  of  slowly  moving 

trains. 

56.9-43  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  not 
ride  on  top  of  loaded  hauling  equipment. 

56.9-44  Mandatory-sacs.  Only  author- 
ized persons  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  on 
trains  or  locomotives  and  they  shall  ride  in 
a  safe  position. 

56.9-46  Rocker-bottom  or  bottom-dump 
cars  should  be  equipped  with  positive  locking 
devices. 

56.9-46  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  not 
ride  outelde  the  cabs  and  beds  of  mobile 
eqvilpment. 

56.9-47  Mandatory-sacs.  Equipment 
which  Is  to  be  hauled  shall  be  loaded  and 
protected  so  as  to  prevent  sliding  or  spillage. 
56.9-48  Mandatory-sacs.  Parked  rallcars. 
unless  held  effectively  by  brakes  shall  be 
blocked  securely. 

56.9-49  Mandatory-sacs.  Railroad  cars 
with  braking  systems,  when  In  use,  shall  be 
equipped  with  effective  bra'te  shoes. 

56.9-50  Long  material  should  be  trans- 
ported by  a  method  designed  to  prevent  any 
overhanging  from  creating  a  hazard. 

569-51  Mandatory-sacs.  Rallcars  shaU 
not  be  left  on  side  tracks  unless  ample  clear- 
ance Is  provided  for  traffic  on  adjacent 
tracks. 

56.9-62  Mandatory-sacs.  Persons  shaU 
not  go  over,  under,  or  between  cars  unless 
the  train  Is  stopped  and  the  motorman  has 
been  notified  and  the  notice  acknowledged. 
56.9-53  Mandatory-sacs.  Inability  of  the 
motorman  to  clearly  recognize  the  brake- 
man's  signals  when  the  train  Is  under  the 
direction  of  the  brakeman  shall  be  construed 
by  the  motorman  as  a  stop  signal. 

56  9-54  Dumping  locations  and  haullngs 
roads  should  be  kept  reasonably  free  of 
water,  debris,  and  splUage. 

56.9-55  Mandatory-sacs.  Berms,  bumper 
blocks,  safety  hooks,  or  similar  means  shall 
be  provided  to  prevent  overtravel  and  over- 
turning at  dumping  locations. 

56  9-56  Where  the  ground  at  a  dumping 
place  may  faU  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
loaded  dump  truck,  trucks  should  be  dumped 
back  from  the  edges  of  the  bank. 

56  9-57  Where  necessary,  bumper  blocks 
or  the  equivalent  should  be  provided  at  all 
track  dead  ends. 

56.9-58  Grizzlies,  grates,  and  other  sizing 
devices  at  dump  and  transfer  points  should 
be  anchored  securely  in  place. 

56.9-59  Mandatory-sacs.  If  truck  spot- 
ters are  used,  they  shaU  be  well  in  the  clear 
while  trucks  are  backing  into  dumping  posi- 
tion and  dumping:  lights  shall  be  used  at 
night  to  direct  trucks. 

56.9-60  Mandatory-sacs.  PubUc  and 
permanent  railroad  crossings  shaU  be  posted 
with  warning  signs  or  signals,  or  shall  be 
guarded  when  trains  are  passing  and  shall  be 
planked  or  otherwise  filled  between  the  rails. 
56  9-61  Mandatory-sacs.  Where  overhead 
clearance  Is  restricted,  warning  devices  shaU 
be  Installed  and  the  restricted  area  shall  be 
conspicuously  marked. 

56.9-62  Mandatory-sacs.  Stockpile  and 
muckpUe  faces  shall  be  trimmed  to  prevent 
hazards  to  personnel. 

56  9-63  Mandatory-sacs.  Rocks  too  large 
to  be  handled  safely  shall  be  broken  before 
loading. 

56.9-64  Ramps  and  dumps  should  be  oi 
soUd  construction,  of  ample  width,  have 
ample  side  clearance  and  headroom,  and  be 
kept  reasonably  free  of  spillage. 

56.9-65  Mandatory-sacs.  Chute-loading 
Installations  shall  be  designed  so  that  men 
pulling  chutes  are  not  reqvUred  to  assiune 
hazardous  positions  while  loading  cars. 

56.9-66  Cars  should  not  be  coupled  or  un- 
coupled manuaUy  from  the  Inside  of  curves. 
56  9-07    Mandatory-sacs.   Facilities    used 
to  transport  men  to  and  from  work  areas 
BbaU  not  be  overcrowded. 

66.9-68    Mandatory-sacs.    Supplies,    ma- 


terials, and  tools  othw  than  small  hand  tools 
shall  not  be  transported  with  men  In  man- 
trip  vehicles,  unless  such  vehicles  are  speclfl- 
cally designed  to  make  such  transportation 

safe. 

56.9-69  Afondofory-SGCS.  Lights,  flares, 
or  other  warning  devices  shall  be  posted 
when  parked  equipment  creates  a  hazard  to 
vehicular  traffic. 

56.9-70  Mandatory-sacs.  Tires  shall  be 
deflated  before  repairs  on  them  are  started 
and  adequate  means  shall  be  provided  to 
prevent  wheel  locking  rims  from  creating  a 
hazard  during  tire  Inflation. 

56.9-71  Any  load  extending  more  than  4 
feet  beyond  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  body 
should  be  marked  clearly  with  a  red  flag  by 
day  and  a  red  light  at  night. 

56.9-72  A  tow  bar  should  be  used  to  tow 
heavy  equipment.  A  safety  chain  should  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  tow  bar. 
§  56.10  Aerial  tramways. 

56.10-1  Buckets  should  not  be  overloaded, 
and  feed  should  be  regulated  to  prevent 
spillage. 

56.10-2  Carriers,  Including  loading  and 
unloading  mechanisms,  should  be  Inspected 
each  shift:  brakes  should  be  Inspected  dally: 
ropes  and  supports  should  be  Inspected  as 
reconunended  by  the  manufacturer  of  as 
physical  conditions  warrant.  Records  of  rope 
maintenance  and  Inspections  should  be  kept. 
56.10-3  Mandatory-sacs.  Any  hazardous 
defects  shall  be  corrected  before  the  equip- 
ment Is  used. 

56.10-4  Positive  action-type  brakes  should 
be  provided  on  aerial  tramways. 

56.10-5  Track  cable  connections  should 
be  designed  to  offer  minimum  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  wheels. 

56.10-6    Guards    should    be    Installted    to 

prevent  swaying  buckets  from  hitting  towers. 

56.10-7     Mandatory -sacs.      Guard      nets 

shall  be  provided  where  tramways  pass  over 

roadways,  walkways,  and  buildings. 

56.10-8  Mandatory-sacs.  Persons  other 
than  maintenance  men  shall  not  ride  aerial 
tramways  unless  the  following  features  are 
provided : 

(a)  Two  independent  brakes,  each  capable 
of  holding  the  maximum  load: 

(b)  Direct  communication  between  termi- 
nals; 

(c)  Power  drives  with  emergency  power 
available  In  case  of  primary  power  failure: 

(d)  Buckets  equipped  with  positive  locks 
to  prevent  accidental  tripping  or  dumping. 

56.10-9  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  not 
ride  loaded  buckets. 

56.10-10  Afondofory-SGCS.  Where  pos- 
sible, aerial  tramways  shall  not  be  started 
until  the  operator  has  ascertained  that  every 
one  Is  In  the  clear. 


156.11     Travelways. 

56.11-1  Mandatory-sacs.  Safe  means  of 
access  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  to 
all  working  places. 

56.11-2  Mandatory-sacs.  Crossovers,  ele- 
vated walkways,  elevated  ramps,  and  stair- 
ways shall  be  of  substantial  construction, 
provided  with  handrails,  and  maintained  In 
good  condition.  Where  necessary,  toeboards 
shall  be  provided. 

56.11-3  Ladders  shall  be  of  substantial 
construction  and  maintained  In  good  condi- 
tion. 

56.11-4  Portable  straight  ladders  should 
be  provided  with  nonsllp  bases,  should  be 
placed  against  a  safe  backing,  and  set  on 
secure  footing. 

56.11-5  Mandatory-sacs.  Fixed  ladders 
shall  be  anchored  securely  and  Installed  to 
provide  at  least  3  Inches  of  toe  clearance. 

56  11-6  Fixed  ladders  should  be  offset  and 
have  substantial  railed  landings  at  least 
every  30  feet  unless  backguards  are  provided. 

56.11-7  Steep  fixed  ladders  (70O  to  90° 
from  the  horizontal)  30  feet  or  more  In 
length  should  be  provided  with  backguards, 
cages,  or  equivalent  protection,  starting  at  a 
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than  7  tmt  tnm  th«  bottom 


pottitBoC 
of  tb«ladd«. 

M.U-4  M«n4atofy-SaCS.  Fixed  Udders 
sb*U  projoet  *t  lM«t  3  fe«t  aboTe  Undlnca. 
or  subatADtUl  hsndbolda  •hall  b«  provided 
•bove  Um  lanrtlngi. 

Mll-4  Wooden  members  of  ladders 
should  not  be  painted. 

M  11-10  Ladderw»y8.  atalnrsys.  walk- 
ways, and  ramps  should  b«  kept  {ree  of  loose 
rock  and  eztvaneous  materials. 

M.ll-U  Martdatory-sacs.  Railed  walk- 
ways shall  be  provided  wherever  persons  are 
regularly  required  to  walk  alongside  conveyor 
belts.  Inclined  railed  walkways  shall  be  non- 
skid  or  provided  with  cleats. 

M 11-13  Vertical  clearance  above  stair 
steps  should  be  a  minimum  of  7  feet. 

Sa.ll-13  Men  climbing  or  desoendlng  lad- 
ders should  faoe  the  ladders  and  have  both 
bands  tree  for  climbing. 

M.ll-14.  Mandatory-SGCS.  Openings  above, 
below,  or  near  trsvelways  through  which 
men  or  matarlals  may  fall  shall  be  pro- 
tected by  railing,  barriers,  or  covers.  Where 
It  la  Impractical  to  install  such  protective 
d«Tle«a.  adequate  warning  signals  sball  be 
installed. 

M.U-IS  Utandatorji-SGCS.  Scaffolds  and 
working  platforms  shall  be  of  substantial 
construction  and  provided  with  handrails 
and  dtidntalned  in  good  condition.  Floor 
Soardi  i&aU  be  laid  properly  and  the  scaffolds 
and  working  platform  shall  not  be  over- 
loaded. Working  platforms  shall  be  provided 
with  toeboards  when  necessary. 

6«.11-16     Mandatory -sacs.  Crossovers 

shall  be  provided  where   It  Is  necessary   to 
cross  conveyors. 

50.11-17  Mandatory -sacs.  Moving  con- 
veyors shall  be  crossed  only  at  designated 
orossover  points. 

Ml  1-18  Slippery  walkways  should  be 
provided  with  cleats  and  handrails  and/or 
ropes. 

M.11-19  Jfandatory-SCCS.  Regularly  xised 
walkways  and  travel  ways  shall  be  sanded, 
salted,  or  cleared  of  snow  and  Ice  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

56.11-30     Fixed  ladders  should  not  incline 
backwards  at  any  point  unless  provided  with 
backguarda. 
i  56.13     Electrlelty. 

50. 13-1  Mandatory.  Circuits  sball  be  pro- 
tected against  excessive  overload  by  fuses  or 
circuit  breakers  of  the  correct  type  and 
capacity. 

56.12-3  Mandatory-sacs.  Powerllnes.  In- 
cluding trolley  wires,  and  telephone  circuits 
shall  be  protected  against  short  clrcuiu  and 
lightning. 

56  13-3  Mandatory-sacs.  Electric  equip- 
ment and  circuits  shall  be  provided  with 
switches  or  other  controls.  Such  switches  or 
controls  shall  be  of  approved  design  loid  con- 
struction and  shall  be  properly  Installed. 

56.13-4.  Mandmtory.  Individual  overload 
protection  or  short-circuit  protection  shall 
be  provided  for  the  trailing  cables  of  mobile 
equipment. 

56.12-5  Power  wires  and  cables  should 
have  adequate  current-carrying  capacity  and 
should  be  protected  from  mechanical  injury. 

56.13-6  Neither  crawler-mounted  nor  rub- 
ber-tired equipment  should  run  over  trailing 
cables,  unless  the  cables  are  properly  bridged 
or  protected. 

56.13-7  Distribution  boxes  should  be  pro- 
vided with  disconnect  switches. 

56.13-6  Mandatory-SGCS.  Trailing  cable 
and  power-cable  connections  to  Junction 
boxes  shall  not  be  made  or  broken  under 
load. 

56.13-S  Power  wires  and  cables  should  be 
Insulated  adequately  where  they  pass  into 
or  out  of  electlcal  compartments. 

56.13-10  Power  wires  and  cables  which 
present  a  fire  haaard  should  be  well  Installed 
on  acceptable  Insulators. 

66.13-11  Mandatory- sacs.  Where  metal- 
lic  tools  or  equipment  can  coom  In  con- 


tact with  trolley  wires  or  bare  powerllnes, 
the  lines  shall  be  guarded  or  deenerglaed. 

56.13-13  Telephone  and  low-potential 
electric  signal  wires  should  be  protected 
from  contacting  energised  powerllnes. 

56  13-13  Mandatory-sacs.  Hlgh-poten- 
ttal  transmission  cables  shall  be  covered,  In- 
stilsted.  or  placed  according  to  acceptable 
electrical  codes  to  prevent  contact  with  low- 
potential  circuits. 

56  12-14  The  potenUal  on  bare  signal 
wires  accessible  to  personal  contact  should 
not  exceed  40  volu. 

56.13-15  Splices  In  power  cables,  includ- 
ing ground  conductor,  where  provided, 
should  be: 

(a)  Mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical  conductivity: 

(b)  Effectively  Insulated  and  sealed  to  ex- 
clude moisture. 

(c)  Provided  with  mechanical  protection 
and  electrical  conductivity  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  of  the  original. 

56.13-16  Mandatory- sacs.  Shovel  trailing 
cables,  shall  not  be  moved  with  the  shovel 
dipper  unless  cable  slings  or  sleds  are  used. 

56.13-17  Mandatory.  Bnergfted  high-po- 
tential cables  shall  be  handled  with  Insulated 
hooks  or  tongs. 

56.12-18  Mandatory -sacs.  Electrical 
equipment  shall  be  deenerglzed  before  work 
Is  done  on  such  equipment.  Switches  shall 
be  locked  out  and  suitable  warning  signs 
posted  by  the  Individuals  who  are  to  do  the 
work:  locks  shall  be  removed  only  by  the 
persons  who  Installed  them. 

56.12-10  Mandatory-sacs.  Power  circuits 
shall  be  deenerglzed  before  work  Is  done  on 
such  circuits  unless  hot-line  tools  are  used. 
Switches  shall  be  locked  out  and  suitable 
warning  signs  posted  by  the  Individuals  who 
are  to  do  the  work:  locks  shall  be  removed 
only  by  the  persons  who  Installed  them. 

56.13-30  Mandatory-sacs.  Principal 
power  switches  shall  be  labeled  to  show  which 
units  they  control,  unless  Identification  can 
be  made  readily  by  location. 

56.13-31  At  least  3  feet  of  clearance 
should  be  provided  around  all  parts  of  sta- 
tionary electric  equipment  or  swltchgear 
where  access  or  travel  Is  necessary. 

56.13-22  jrandatory-5GC5.  Dry  wooden 
platforms.  Insulating  mats,  or  other  electri- 
cally nonconductlve  material  shall  be  kept 
In  place  at  aU  switchboards  and  power-con- 
trol switches  where  shock  hacards  exist.  How- 
ever, metal  platas  on  which  a  person  normally 
would  stand,  and  kept  at  the  same  potential 
as  the  grounded  metal  noncurrent  carrying 
parts  of  the  power  switches  to  be  operated, 
may  be  used. 

56.12-33  Mandatory-sacs.  Suitable  dan- 
ger signs  shall  be  posted  at  all  major  electri- 
cal Installations. 

56.13-34  Areas  containing  major  electrical 
Installations  should  be  entered  only  by  au- 
thorized personnel. 

56.12-25  Mandatory-sacs.  Electrical  con- 
nections and  resistor  grids  that  are  difficult 
or  Impractical  to  Insulate  shall  be  guarded, 
unless  protection  Is  provided  by  location. 

56.13-36  Reverse-current  protection 
should  be  provided  at  storage-battery  charg- 
ing stations. 

56.12-37  Mandatory-sacs.  All  metal  en- 
closing or  encasing  electrical  circuits  shall 
be  grounded  or  provided  with  equivalent  pro- 
tection. This  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
battery-operated  equipment. 

56.13-38  Mandatory-sacs.  Metal  fencing 
and  metal  buildings  enclosing  transformers 
and  swltchgear  shall  be  grounded. 

56.13-39  Mandatory-sacs.  Frame  ground- 
ing or  equivalent  protection  shaU  be  pro- 
vided for  mobile  equipment  powered  throvigh 
trailing  cables. 

56.13-30  Mandatory-sacs.  Continuity  and 
resistance  of  grounding  systems  shall  be 
tested  Immediately  after  installatKm. 

56  12-31  Electric  equipment  and  wiring 
should  be  Inspected  by  a  competent  person 


as  often  as  nseesnry  to  assure  safe  operating 
conditions. 

56.13-33  Mandatory-sacs.  When  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  condition  Is  found  It  shall 
be  corrected  before  equipment  or  wiring  u 
energized. 

66.13-33  Blectrlo  motors,  switches,  and 
controls  exposed  to  damaging  dust  or  water 
should  be  of  dust-tight  or  water-tight 
construction. 

66.13-34  Inspection  and  cover  plates  on 
electrical  equipment  should  be  kept  in  place 
at  all  times  except  during  testing  or  repairs. 

66.31-36  Mandatory-sacs.  Hand-held 
electric  tools  shall  not  be  operated  at  blgh- 
potentlal  voltages. 

66.12-36  Portable  extension  llghto  and 
other  lights  that  may  pressnt  a  shock  or 
bum  haaard  should  be  guarded. 

66.13-37  Lamp  sockets  exposed  to  the 
weather  should  be  of  a  weatherproof  type, 

56.12-38  Mandatory -sacs.  ClrculU  shal 
be  desnerglzed  before  fuses  are  removed  or 
replaced. 

56  12-39  Mandatory-sacs.  Fuse  tongs  or 
hot-line  tools  shall  be  used  when  fuses  are 
removed  or  replaced  in  high-potential 
circuits. 

56.13-40  Trailing  cables  should  be 
clamped  to  machines  In  a  manner  to  protect 
the  cables  from  damage  and  to  prevent  strain 
on  the  electrical  connections. 

56.13-41  Surplus  trailing  cables  to  shov- 
els, cranes,  and  similar  equipment  should  be 
stored  In  cable  boats  or  on  reels  mounted 
on  the  equipment  or  otherwise  protected 
from  mechanical  damage. 

56.13-43  Mandatory-sacs.  Operating  con- 
trols shall  be  Installed  so  that  they  can  be 
operated  without  danger  of  contact  with 
energized  conductors. 

56.12-43  Mandatory-sacs.  Switches  and 
starting  boxes  shall  be  of  safe  design  and 
capacity. 

66.12-44  Both  rails  should  be  bonded  or 
welded  at  every  Joint.  Ralls  should  be  cross- 
bonded  at  least  every  300  feet  If  the  track 
serves  as  the  return  trolley  circuit,  except 
where  a  control  signal  cannot  be  used  on  a 
croesbonded  track. 

66.12-46  Mandatory-sacs.  Equipment 
with  booms  or  masts  which  are  not  properly 
protected  shall  not  be  operated  where  the 
booms  or  masts  can  come  within  10  feet  of 
an  energized  overhead  powerllne. 

56.12-46  Lightning  arrester  grounds 
should  be  connected  to  earth  at  least  10  feet 
from  the  track  or  mine  return  circuit. 

56.12-47     Mandatory-sacs.  Overhead 

hlgb-potentlal  powerllnes  shall  be  Installed 
as  specified  by  the  National  Electrical  Safety 
Code. 

56.12-48  Mandatory-sacs.  When  equip- 
ment must  be  moved  imder  energized  power- 
lines  and  the  clearance  Is  less  than  10  feet, 
the  powerllnes  shall  be  deenerglzed  or  other 
precautions  shall  be  taken. 

56  12-49  Mandatory-sacs.  Guy  wires  ol 
poles  supporting  high-potential  conductors 
shall  be  equipped  with  Insulators  Installed 
near  the  pole  end. 

66.12-60  Mandatory-sacs.  Telegraph, 
telephone,  or  signal  wires  shall  not  be  In- 
stalled on  the  same  croesarm  with  power 
conductors.  When  carried  on  poles  support- 
ing powerllnes,  they  shall  be  Installed  as 
specified  by  the  National  Electrical  Safety 
Code. 

88.12-61  Mandatory-sacs.  Transformers 
shall  be  totally  enclosed,  or  shall  be  placed 
at  least  8  feet  above  the  ground,  or  installed 
In  a  transformer  house,  or  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  fence  at  least  6  feet  high  and  at 
least  3  feet  from  any  energised  parts,  casings, 
or  wiring. 

66.12-63  Mandatory-sacs.  Transformer 
enclosures  shall  be  kept  locked  against  un- 
authorised entry. 

66.12-63  tlen  should  not  stand  on  the 
ground  In  the  vicinity  of  an  electrically  pow- 
ered shovel  or  other  similar  heavy  equipment 
during  an  electrical  storm. 
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^6  12-64  Trolley  wires  should  be  aligned 
nroperly  and  Installed  at  least  6  inches  out- 
side and  7  feet  above  the  track. 

5613-66  Trolley  wire  hangers  should  be 
spaced  so  that  the  vrtre  will  not  sag  more 
th^  3  inches  between  hangers  and  so  that 
the  wire  may  be  detached  from  any  one 
hanger  without  creating  a  8»»ock  hazard^ 

56  12-66  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  leeder 
wires  should  be  provided  with  sectlonallzlng 
switches  at  man-trip  stations  and  near  the 
beslnnlng  of  all  branch  Unes. 

56 12-67  Ground  wires  for  Ughtlng  cir- 
cuits powered  from  trolley  wires  should  be 
connected  securely  to  the  ground  return  clr- 

"^^e  12-68  Tools  and  supplies  should  be 
carried  In  the  hands  and  not  on  the  shoul- 
ders when  men  travel  near  bare  power  con- 
ductors. 

;  56.13  Compressed  air  and  boilers. 
Genxral 
66  13-1  Mandatory-sacs.  All  boilers  and 
pressure  vessels  shall  be  constructed,  in- 
stalled, and  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  and  specifications  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Boiler 
and  Pressure  Vessel  Code. 

COMPRESSED  Axa 
56 13-6  Air  compressors  should  be 
equipped  with  automatic  temperature-acti- 
vated shutoff  mechanisms  set  for  400*  P.,  or 
with  fusible  plugs  installed  in  the  compres- 
sor discharge  lines  as  near  the  compressors 
as  poeslble.  Fusible  plugs  should  melt  at 
temperatures  50*  less  than  the  flash  points 
of  the  lubrlcaUng  oils. 

56 13-7  Compressors  and  compressed-air 
receivers  should  be  eqtilpped  with  automatic 
pressure-release  valves,  pressure  gages,  and 
drain  valves. 

56  13-8  Compressor  air  intakes  shoiUd  be 
instelled  to  insure  that  orUy  clean,  uncon- 
tamlnated  air  enters  the  compressors. 

56.13-9  Compressed-air  receivers  should 
be  drained  of  moisture  and  oil  at  least  once 
each  operating  shift. 

56.13-10  Compressed-air  receivers  should 
have  Inspection  openings  which  should  be 
manholes  when  the  tanks  are  over  36  Inches 
in  diameter. 

56.13-11  Compressed-air  receivers  and 
other  pressure  vessels  should  be  inspected 
internally  at  least  once  a  year  by  qualified 
Inspectors:  records  of  such  Inspections 
should  be  kept. 

56.13-12  Compressors  should  be  operated 
and  lubricated  In  accordance  with  the  manu- 
facturer's recommendations. 

66.13-13  Compressor  discharge  pipes 
should  be  cleaned  periodically. 

56.13-14  Safety  devices  on  compressed- 
air  systems  should  be  checked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  shift. 

56.13-16  Mandatory-sacs.  Repairs  In- 
volving the  pressure  system  of  compressors, 
receivers,  or  compressed  aid-powered  equip- 
ment shaU  not  be  attempted  untU  the  pres- 
sure has  been  bled  off. 

5613-16  Mandatory-sacs.  At  no  time 
shall  compressed  air  be  directed  toward  a 
person.  When  compressed  air  is  used,  all 
necessary  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect persons  from  Injury. 

56.13-17  Mandatory  SOCS.  Safety  chains 
or  suitable  locking  devices  shall  be  used  at 
connections  to  machines  of  high  pressure 
hose  lines  of  1  Inch  Inside  diameter  or  larger, 
where  a  connection  failure  would  create  a 
hazard. 

BOILEXS 

58.13-25  Boilers  should  be  equipped  with 
guarded  well-maintained  water  gages  and 
pressure  gages  placed  so  that  they  can  be 
observed  easily.  Water  gages  and  pipe  pas- 
sages to  the  gages  should  be  kept  clean  and 
free  of  scale  and  rust. 

56  13-26  Boilers  should  be  equipped  with 
automatic  pressure  relief  valves;  valves 
should  be  tested  each  shift. 


66 13-27  Boiler  installations  should  be 
provided  with  safety  devices,  acceptable  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  protect  against 
hazards  of  flame-outs,  fuel  interruptions, 
and  low  water  level.  ^    ^        .     ^ 

66  13-28  Blowoff  valves  should  be  piped 
outside  the  building  and  should  have  outlets 
so  located  or  protected  that  persons  passing 
by   near,  or  under  them  vrtll  not  be  scalded. 

56  13-29     Boilers  should  be  Inspected  in- 
ternally   at    least    once    a    year   by    licensed 
inspectors:  records  of  such  inspections  should 
be  kept. 
i  56.14     Use  of  equipment 

OVARDS 

56  14-1  Mandatory-sacs.  Gears:  sprock- 
ets- chains:  drive,  head.  tall,  and  takeup 
pulleys:  flywheeU:  couplings:  shafts:  saw- 
bladti;  ran  Inlets:  and  similar  exposed  mov- 
ing machine  parts  which  may  be  contacted 
by  persons,  and  which  may  cause  Injury  to 
persons,  shall  be  guarded.  ^   ^  i*. 

56  14-2  Mandatory-sacs.  Overhead  belts 
shall  be  guarded  If  the  whipping  action  from 
a  broken  belt  should  be  hazardous  to  persons 

below 

56  14-3  Guards  at  conveyor  drive  head, 
and  tall  pulleys  should  extend  a  distance 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  person  from  reaching 
behind  the  guard  and  becoming  caught  be- 
tween the  belt  and  the  pulley. 

56 14-4  Openings  where  conveyors  pass 
through  walls  or  floors  should  be  guarded. 

56.14-5  Protruding  setscrews  on  revolving 
parts  should  be  guarded. 

56  14-6  Mandatory-sacs.  Except  when 
testing  the  machinery,  guards  shall  be 
securely  In  place  while  machinery  la  being 

'*'*56\4-7  Guards  should  be  sufficiently 
strong   and   maintained  to  provide   the  re- 

'*^^561^°^'^Mandatory-saCS.  Stationary 
grinding  machines  other  than  special  bit 
grinders  shall  be  equipped  with:  ,.  ,„„^ 

(a)  Peripheral  hoods  (less  than  90°  throat 
openings)  capable  of  wlthsUndlng  the  force 
of  a  bursting  wheel:  ,,..„. 

(b)  Adjustable  tool  rests  set  as  close  as 
practical  to  the  wheel: 

(c)  Safety  washers. 
56  14-9    Mandatory-sacs.  Grinding  wheels 

shall  be  operated  within  the  speclflcattons  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  wheel.  ^  ^  ,^ 

56 14-10  Afondotory-SGCS.  Hand-held 
power  tools,  other  than  rock  drills,  shall  be 
equipped  vrith  controls  requiring  constant 
hand  or  finger  pressure  to  operate  the  Uvols 
or  shaU  be  equipped  with  friction  or  other 
equivalent  safety  devices.  ,,,  uo  .,«, 

66  14-11  Guards  or  shields  should  be  pro- 
vided in  areas  where  flying  or  falling  mate- 
rials present  a  hazard. 

56  14-12  Industrial  vehicles  such  as  lork- 
mt  trucks,  front-end  loaders,  and  bulldozers 
shoiUd  be  provided  with  roll  protection  when 
necessary  to  protect  the  operator. 

56  14-13  Mandatory-SGCS.  PorklUt  trucks, 
front-end  loaders,  and  bulldozers  shaU  be 
provided  with  substantial  canopies  when 
necessary  to  protect  the  operator. 

56  14-14  Mandatory-SGCS.  Pace  shields  or 
goggles,  in  good  condition,  shall  be  worn 
when  operating  a  grinding  wheel 


Mtthods  and  Procedxjres 
56.14-20    Machinery  and  equipment  should 

be  maintained  properly.  

56  14-21  Mandatory-sacs.  Unsafe  equip- 
ment or  machinery  shall  be  removed  from 
service  immediately.  i.„.,ih 

58  14-22    Machinery  and  equipment  shouia 
be   operated   only  by  authorized  and  expe- 
rienced persons.  ,j    »,« 
66  14-23      Adequate    clearance    should    be 
provided  at  machine  Installations. 

56 14-24  Mandatory-sacs.  Repairs  or 
maintenance  shall  not  be  performed  on  ma- 
chlnery  until  the  power  Is  off  and  the  ma- 
chinery is  blocked  against  motion,  except 
where  machinery  motion  is  necessary  to  make 
adjustments. 


56  14-25  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  not 
work  on  or  from  a  piece  of  mobile  eqiUpment 
in  a  raised  position  until  it  has  been  blocked 
in  place  securely.  This  does  not  preclude  the 
use  of  equipment  specifically  designed  as 
elevated  mobile  work  platforms. 

56  14-26  Mandatory-SGCS.  Drive  belts 
shall  not  be  shifted  while  In  motion  unless 
the  machines  are  provided  with  mechanical 
shifters.  ^  , 

56  14-27  Mandatory-SGCS.  Belts,  chains, 
and  ropes  shaU  not  be  guided  onto  power 
driven  moving  pulleys,  sprockets,  or  drums 
with  the  hands  except  on  slow  moving  equip- 
ment especially  designed  for  hand  feeding. 

56  14-28  Mandatory.  Pulleys  or  conveyors 
shall  not  be  cleaned  manually  while  the 
conveyor  Is  In  motion. 

5614-29  Mandatory-SBCS.  Belt  dressing 
shall  not  be  applied  manually  while  belts  are 
in   motion   unless   an   aerosol-type   dressing 

is  used.  .  , 

56 14-30  Mandatory-SGCS.  Machinery 
shall  not  be  lubricated  while  in  motion 
where  a  hazard  exists,  unless  equipped  with 
extended  fittings  or  cups. 

5614-31  Afondatorj/-SGCS.  Welding  op- 
erations shall  be  shielded  and  well  ventilated. 
56  14-32  Tools  and  equipment  should  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  and  within  the 
capacity  for  which  they  were  intended  and 
designed. 
§  56  15     Personal  protection. 

56  15-1  Mandatory-SGCS.  Adequate  first- 
aid  materials,  including  stretchers  and  blan- 
kets shall  be  provided  at  places  convenient 
to  all  working  areas.  Water  or  neutralizing 
agents  shall  be  available  where  corrosive 
chemicals  or  other  harmful  substances  are 
stored,  handled,  or  used. 

56  15-2  Mandatory-SGCS.  All  persons 
shall  wear  suitable  hard  hats  when  in  or 
around  a  mine  or  plant  where  falling  objecte 
may  create  a  hazard. 

56  15-3  Mandatory.  AU  persons  shall  wear 
suitable  protective  footwear  when  In  or 
around  a  mine  or  plant  where  a  hazard  exists. 
56  15-4  Afandffltory.  All  persons  shall  wear 
safety  glasses,  goggles,  or  face  shields  when 
in  or  around  a  mine  or  plant. 

56  15-6  AfoTid«for3/-SGCS.  Safety  belts 
and  lines  shaU  be  worn  when  men  work 
where  there  Is  danger  of  falling:  a  second 
person  shall  tend  the  lifeline  when  bins, 
tanks,  or  other  dangerous  areas  are  entered. 
56  15-6  Mandatory-SGCS.  Life  Jackets  or 
belts  shall  be  worn  where  there  is  danger  ol 
falling  Into  water. 

56  15-7  Protective  clothing,  rubber  gloves, 
eoeeles,  or  face  shields  should  be  worn  by 
persons  handling  substances  that  are  cor- 
rosive, toxic,  or  injurious  to  the  skin. 

56  15-8     Mandatory-sacs.  Protective 

clothing  or  equipment  and  face  shields  or 
goggles  shall  be  worn  when  welding,  cutting 
or  working  with  molten  metal. 

56  15-9  Snug-fltUng  clothing  should  be 
worn   around    moving   equipment   and   ma- 

56  15-^10  Protective  gloves  should  be  worn 
by  employees  handling  materials  which  may 
cause  Injury. 

56  '5-11  Gloves  should  not  be  worn  where 
they  could  create  a  hazard  by  becoming  en- 
twined or  caught  in  moving  parts  of 
machinery.  ^  .  __ 

56.15-12  Finger  rings  should  not  be  worn 
while  working  in  or  around  a  mine  or  plant^ 
56  15-13  Effective  ear  protection  shoiUd  be 
worn  where  noise  levels  may  cause  perma- 
nent ear  damage  or  hearing  loss,  or  noise 
should  be  reduced  to  safe  levels. 

56  15-14  Where  there  Is  a  danger  of  a  ve- 
hicle overturning,  seatbelts  should  be  used. 
5  56.16  Materials  storage  and  handling. 

56.16-1  Materials  should  be  stored  and 
stacked  in  a  manner  which  minimizes  stum- 
bling or  fall-of-materlal  hazards. 

56.16-2  Men  working  on  surge  Ptjfs  or  stor- 
age plies  should  not  walk  or  stand  Immedl- 
^ly  above  a  reclaiming  area  during  reclaim- 
ing. 
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50.18-3  Mandatory-SGCS.  ICaterlala  that 
can  cr««t«  iiasarda  If  accidentally  liberated 
from  thatr  contaloen  ataall  be  atored  in  a 
manner  that   iiiliiliiilwie  tbe  dangara. 

Sfl.10-4  MandMtory-SaCS.  Hasardoua  m«- 
tertala  sball  be  (tored  in  container*  of  a  type 
approved  for  ruch  \i«e  by  recognised  agen- 
clea;  rach  containers  •hall  be  labeled  appro- 
priately. 

S0  lS-5  MandAtory-sacs.  Compreaaed  and 
nquld  gaa  cyllndera  ahall  be  aeeured  In  a  aafa 
manner. 

5fl.l8-6  Mandatory-SGCS.  Valvea  on  eom- 
preaaed  gaa  cylinders  shall  be  protected  by 
coyers  when  being  tranaported  or  stored,  and 
by  a  safe  location  when  the  cylinders  are  In 
use. 

56.10-7  Hltchea  and  slings  used  to  holat 
matertala  should  be  designed  and  uaed  prop- 
erly for  the  particular  material  handled. 

50.10-0  Tagllnea  should  be  attached  to 
auspended  matertala  that  require  steadying. 

50.10-9  Mandatory- sacs.  Men  shall  stay 
dear  of  suspended  loads. 

50  10-10  Matertala  ahould  not  be  droppad 
from  an  elevation  unleaa  the  drop  area  Is 
guarded  or  sufBdem  warning  la  glren. 

50.10-11   Mandatory-SOCS.  Men  shall  not 

ride  on  loada  being  moved  by  cranes  or  der- 

rtcks.  nor  shall  they  ride  the  hoisting  hooks 

unleaa  such  method  ellmlnatea  a  greater  baz- 

-  ard. .   - 

50.l«'ia  Subatancea  that  react  violently 
or  liberate  dangerotia  fumea  when  mixed 
ahould  be  stored  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  come  In  contact  with  each  other. 

5010-13  Only  men  wearing  protective 
equipment  ahould  stand  near  pota  or  ladlea 
when  molten  matarlal  Is  being  bandied: 
warning  should  be  given  before  a  pour  la 
made  or  the  pot  Is  moved. 

50.10-14  Mandatory-sacs.  Operator  car- 
rying overhead  cranes  shall  be  provided 
with: 

(a)  Bumpers  at  each  end  of  each  rail: 

(b)  Automatic  switches  to  halt  uptravel 
of  the  blocks  before  they  strike  the  hoist: 

(c)  Xffectlve  audible  warning  signals 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator 

(d)  A  meana  to  lockout  the  dlaconnect 
awltcii. 

50.18-15  Mandatory-sacs.  No  person 
shall  work  from  or  travel  on  the  bridge  on 
an  overhead  crane  unleaa  the  bridge  is  pro- 
vided with  substantial  footwalks  with  toe- 
boards  and  railings  the  length  of  the  bridge. 

50.10-16  n>rkllft  trucks  should  be  moved 
with  the  load  In  a  low  position  and  should 
descend  ramps  with  the  load  behind. 
i  58  17  Illumination. 

50.17-1  Mandatory-sacs.  Illumination 
sxiAdent  to  provide  safe  working  conditions 
shall  be  provided  In  and  on  all  sxtrface  struc- 
turea,  paths,  walkways,  stairways,  switch 
panela,  loading  and  dumping  sites,  and  work 
areas. 
i  50.18  Safety  programs. 

50.18-1  The  employer  should  aatabllsh  a 
definite,  effective,  and  continually  ftinctlon- 
ing  safety  program  and  make  every  attempt 
to  prevent  accidents  and  Increase  safety. 
Bmployees  should  actively  participate  In  the 
safety  program. 

50.18-2  Regular  safety  InspecUona  should 
be  made  by  company  officials  and/or  safety 
committees.  Written  reports  should  be  made 
of  the  findings  and  the  actions  recommended 
or  taken;  this  Information  should  be  made 
available  to  the  employees. 

50.18-3  Serious  accidents,  whether  result- 
ing In  Injury  or  not.  should  be  Inveatlgated 
to  determine  the  cause  and  the  meana  of 
preventing  recurrence.  Records  of  these 
Inveatlgatlona  should  be  kept  and  the  In- 
formation should  be  made  available  to  the 
employeea. 

50.18-4  Comp«my  aafety  regulatlona  perti- 
nent to  the  varioua  operations  should  be  pub- 
lished or  posted  for  employee  Information. 

80.18-5    All  employeea  and  offlclala  should 
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be  familiar  with  company.  State,  and  Federal  Wns  Ropk 

aafety  regulations.                                        50  lB-30    The    United    States    of    America 

50.18-0   M*»dmtorTf-SaCS.   New  antploysea  standarda   Institute   specifications   cited   in 

shall  be  indoctrinated  in  aafety  rulea  and  safe  -wire  Rope*  for  Mines,"  Mil  1—1960,  or  the 

work  procedure*.  latest  revision  thereof,  should  be  used  as  a 

50.18-7     Inexperienced    employees    should  guide  In  the  selection.  Installation,  and  main- 

be  assigned  to  work  with  experienced  men  tenance  of  wire  ropes  used  for  hoisting   ex- 

untll  such  employees  have  acquired  the  nee-  cept      In      those      InsUnces      where      the 

eaaary  skills  to  perform  their  duties  safely.  recommendations    cited    herein    are    more 

50.18-8.     Each    working    place    should    be  stringent 

vUlted  by  a  supervUor  or  a  designated  person  50.19-21    Mandatory-SOCS.  The  followlne 

at  leaat  once  each  shift  and  more  frwjusnUy  gtaUc-load  safety  factors  shall  be  used  for 

as  necessary  to  Insure  that  work  U  being  done  electing  ropes  to  be  used  for  hoisting  men 

In  a  safe  manner.  and  for  determining  when  such  ropes  shall 

56  18-9     ilfandatory-SGCS.     No     employe*  be  removed  from  man  hoist, 
shall  be  assigned,  or  allowed,  or  be  required 
to   perform   work   alone  In   any  area  where 
hasardous  conditions  exist  that  would  en- 
danger his  safety  unleaa  he  oan  communicate  Ltnftli  ot  cope  in  shift 
with  othera,  can  be  heard,  or  can  be  aeen.  <ImI) 

50.18-10    An  authortaad  peraon  should  b«     

In  charge  at  all  times  when  men  are  working.     SOO  or  Isss 

50.18-11     Selected    aupervlaors    should    be     J"!'"' 'S*^ 

trained  in  first  aid   Plrat-ald  training  should     2'^\  jj  jjooo" Z — 

be  made  available  to  all  employeea.  3)001  or  mor*IIIIIZIIII„I" 

50.18-13     All    supervlsora    and    employees     

should  be  trained  In  accident  prevenUon.  56.19-22    At    least    three    wraps    of    rope 

50.18-13  Mandatory-sacs  Emergency  tele-  should  be  left  on  the  drum  when  the  convey- 

phone  numbers  shall  be  posted  at  approprt-  ance  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  holstway.  This 

ate  telephones.  provision  does  not  apply  to  friction  hoists 

56  18-14     Where  telephone  service  Is   not  ^^  i^„    ^h,  ^^  ^,  ^ 

available,  emergency  communications  should  ^o„,j  ^^,  ^^  j^^  ^^^  fuU  turn  on  the 

JVt       ^*"'»<*«'<'T-SG<:s.  AiTWigemenU  case  of  a  free  drum,  and  should  be  fastened 

shall  be  made  in  advance  for  obtaining  emer-  ^^curely  by  means  of  rope  clips  or  clamps. 

gency  medical  assistance  and  transportation  tW,   provision   does   not   applV  to   friction 

for  Injured  persons.  hoists 

156  19     Man  hoisting.  50.19-24     il#andaforj/-SOCS.  The  rope  shall 

The    holsUng   standards    In    this    section  be  attached  to  the  load  by  the  thimble  and 

apply    to    those    hoUto    and    appurtenances  clip  method,  the  sockeUng  method,  or  other 

uaed  for  hoUtlng  men.  However,  where  men  approved  method.  If  the  socketing  method  is 

may  be  endangered  by  holsta  and  appurte-  employed,   zinc   or   Its   equivalent   shall    be 

nances  used  solely  for  handling  ore.  rock  and  used:  The  use  of  babbitt  metal  or  lead  for 

materials,  the  appropriate  standarda  should  socketing   wire   ropes   Is   prohibited.   If  the 

be  applied.  thimble  and  clip  method  Is  used,  the  follow- 

Hoiars  ing  shall  be  observed : 

50.19-1     Mantlatory-saCS.     Hoists     shall  (a)   The  rope  shall  be  attached  to  the  load 

have    rated    capacities    consistent    with   the  by  passing  one  end  around  an  oval  thimble 

loads  handled  and  the  recommended  safety  that  Is  attached  to  the  load  bending  the  end 

factors  of  the  ropes  used.  back  so  that  It  Is  parallel  to  the  long  or 

50.19-2  Mandatory-SOCS.  Holsta  shall  be  "live"  end  of  the  rope  and  fastening  the  two 

anchored  securely.  parts  of  the  rope  together  with  cllpa. 

60.19-3    Mandatory-SOCS.    Belt,    rope,    or  (b)   TTie  U-bolt  of  each  clip  shall  encircle 

chalna  shall  not  be  used  to  connect  driving  the  short  or  "dead"  end  of  the  rope  and  the 

maehanlsms  to  man  hoUta.  distance  between  clips  shall  not  be  less  than 

50.19-4  Mandatory-SOCS.  Any  hoist  used  the  figures  given  in  the  accompanying  table, 

to  hoist  men  shall  be  equipped  with  a  brake  (c)   The    following    number    of    clips    or 

or  brakaa  which  shall  be  capable  of  holding  equivalent  ahall  be  uaed  for  varioua  dlam- 

lU  fully  loaded  cage,  aklp,  or  bucket  at  any  etera  of  six-strand  19-wlre  plow  steel  ropes: 

point  In  the  shaft.  (Follow  manufacturer's  reconunendatlons  for 

50.19-5    Mandatory-SOCS.    The    operating  other  kinds  of  wire  rope  and  cllpa.) 

mechanism  of  the  clutch  of  every  man-hoist     4 

drum  shall  be  provided  with  a  locking  mech- 
anism, or  Interlocked  electrically  or  mechan- 
ically with  the  brake  to  prevent  accidental 

withdrawal  of  the  clutch.  Oiimtlsr  ol  rops.  incbss 

56  19-0  Mandatory-SOCS.  Automatic  hoists     

shall  be  provided  with  devices  that  automatl-     H 

cally  apply  the  brakes  In  the  event  of  power     J< • 

failure.  {;; ** 

56  19-7      Mandatory-SOCS.      Man      hoUU  iw"!""!!""""""™ 

shall   be  provided   wtlh  devices  to  prevent     IH 

overtravel  and  overspeed.  JH 

56.19-8  Friction  holsU  should  be  provided  \\l'y////////////,',',"l'"Ji 

with  synchronizing  mechanisms  that  recall-  lJiIIIII""""""""III 

brate  the  overtravel  devices  and  position  In-     2 

dicators  to  correct  for  rope  creep  or  stretch.     ?H • 

50.19-9     Mandatory-SOCS.     An     acctirata       ^ 

and  reliable  indicator  of  the  position  of  the  _                          .          ^        .,  ,     ^    . 

cage.  skip,  bucket,  or  cars  In  the  shaft  shaU  «»)   »^   *»»    «>P^    >•«   "»^    ?4-lnch   in 

be  provided.  diameter,   at   least  four  clip*  or  equivalent 

56.19-10  Mandatory-SOCS.  Hoist  controU  *^^^  '>•  "»«<*■ 

shall  be  placed  or  housed  so  that  the  noise  («)    When  special  conditions  require  the 

from   machinery   or   other   source*   will   not  attachment  of  a  sling  to  the  bolaUng  cable 

prevent  holstmen  from   hearing  signals.  ^  handle  equipment  In  the  shaft,  the  sling 

56.19-11  Flanges  or  drums  shoxUd  extend  *^^»^  ^  attached  by  dips  or  equivalent  In 

radially  a  minimum  of  three  rope  diameters  accordance  with  the  table  In  these  regula- 

beyond  the  last  wrap.  tlons. 

50.19-12  Where  grooved  drums  are  used,  50.19-25    New  ropes  should  be  broken  in, 

th«  grooves  should  be  of  the  proper  slxa  and  In     accordance     with     tha     manufacturer's 

pitch  for  the  ropea  ua*d.  recommendations. 
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56  19-26  Corrosion  of  hoist  ropes  at  the 
sttachment  of  safety  connections  should  be 
niinlmlzed  by  the  design  of  the  attachment 
devices  and  by  lubrlcaUon. 

50.19-27  Where  possible,  conveyances,  at- 
tached to  single  ropes  \ised  to  hoUt  men 
should  be  provided  with  secondary  safety 
connections. 

HxAorvAina  and  Sheaves 

56  19-3*  Headframes  should  be  designed 
and  constructed  to  withstand  pulls  by  the 
hoists  greater  than  the  breaking  strengths 
of  the  hoist  ropes. 

56 19-36  Headframes  should  be  high 
enough  to  provide  at  least  15  feet  of  clear- 
ance between  the  bottom  of  the  sheave  or 
drum  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the  high- 
est rope  connection  of  the  conveyance  when 
the  conveyance   U   at   its   uppermost   man 

56.19-37  Fleet  angles  should  not  exceed 
IV,  degrees. 

56  19-38  Mandatory-SCCS.  Platforms  with 
toeboards  and  handrails  shall  be  provided 
around  elevated  head  sheaves. 

56.19-39  Diameters  of  head  sheaves  and 
hoist  drums  should  conform  to  the  follow- 
ing specifications: 


(d)  Safety  chains  or  wire  ropes  between 
cars. 

(e)  Adequate  seating  for  the  number  of 
men  bandied. 

50.19-^9  Mandatory  SGCS.  Buckets  used  to 
hoist  men  during  shaft  sinking  operation 
shall  have: 

(a)  Croaaheads  equipped  with  safety 
catches  and  protective  bonnets  when  the 
shaft  depth  exceeds  50  feet. 

(b)  Devices  to  prevent  accidental  dumping. 

(c)  Sufficient  depth  to  transport  men  safely 
in  a  standing  position. 


Rope  construction 


Dtameler  of  sheav* 
and  drum 

Recom- 
mended Minimum 
(timss  rops  (timts  rops 
diameter)  diameter) 


6i7  cUssifiestios i 

6sl9 1- 

6«37 _ 

6«25  type  B,  flattened  strand 

6i27  typeH,  flattened  strand 

6i30  type  G.  flattened  strand 

18x7  classiiication - 


72 
4S 
27 
4S 
4S 
45 
51 


42 
30 
18 
30 
30 
30 
34 


5819-40  Head,  Idler,  knuckle,  and  curve 
sheaves  should  have  groove*  that  support 
the  ropes  property.  Before  InstalUng  new 
ropes  the  grooves  should  be  inspected  and 
where  necessary  machined  to  the  proper  con- 
tour and  the  proper  groove  diameter. 
Conveyances 

56  19-45  Mandatory-sacs.  Man  cages  and 
skips  used  for  hoisting  or  lowering  em- 
ployees or  other  persons  In  any  vertical  shaft 
or  any  Inclined  shaft  with  an  angle  of  IncU- 
natlon  of  forty-five  (45)  degrees  from  the 
horizontal,  shall  be  covered  with  a  metol 
bonnet.  ^  „ 

56  19-46  JlfOTidatory-SGCS.  Man  cages  shall 
be  fireproof,  of  substantial  consUuctlon  and 
provided  with: 

(a)  Fully  enclosed  sides,  and  safety  gates; 
gates  shall  be  at  least  5  feet  high  and  have  no 
openings  except  those  necessary  for  signal- 
ing; 

(b)  Escape  hatches; 

(c)  Safety  catches.  This  provision,  (c). 
does  not  apply  to  frlcUon-holst  cages  that 
are  suspended  from  more  than  one  pin. 

56.19-47  Mandatory.  AU  skips  conveying 
men  shaU  be  provided  with: 

(a)  Safety  catches.  This  provision,  (a), 
does  not  apply  to  frlctlon-holsts  skips  that 
are  suspended  from  more  than  one  pin. 

(b)  Safe  means  of  access.  % 

(c)  Platforms,  where  necessary,  to  provide 
safe  footing. 

(d)  Stop  controls  to  prevent  travel  Into 
the  dumping  position. 

(e)  Anchored  platforms  inside  the  skips. 
if  they  are  bottom-dtimplng. 

( 1 )  Devices  to  prevent  tilting. 
56.19-48  Mandatory.  Man  cars  shall  be  ot 
substantial  construction  and  provided  with: 

(a)  Drags  or  equivalent  aafety  devices  on 
the  last  car  of  man  trtjje  operated  In  Inclined 
shafts  where  gxildee  are  not  provided. 

(b)  Safety  catches  If  guides  are  provided. 

(c)  Secondary  safety  connections  where 
possible. 


Hoisting  Procedcres 

56.19-55  Mandatory-sacs.  When  a  man- 
ually operated  hoist  Is  used,  a  qualified  hoist- 
man  shall  remain  within  hearing  of  the  tele- 
phone or  signal  device  at  all  times  while  any 
person  is  underground. 

56.19-56  When  automatic  hoisting  Is  used, 
a  qtiallfled  holstman  should  be  in  attendance 
on  the  premises  while  any  person  Is  under- 
ground. 

56.19-57  Holstman  should  be  physically  fit 
and  should  undergo  yearly  examinations  to 
determine  their  continued  fitness;  certifica- 
tion to  this  effect  should  be  available  at  the 
mine.  , 

56.19-58  Mandatory-sacs.  Only  experi- 
enced holstmen  shall  operate  the  hoist  except 
in  cases  of  emergency  and  In  the  training 
of  new  holstmen. 

56.19-59  Mandatory-sacs.  Whenever  a 
regular  shift  of  men  Is  being  hoisted  or  low- 
ered by  a  maJQually  operated  hoist,  a  second 
man  familiar  with  and  qualified  to  stop  the 
hoist  shall  be  in  attendance;  this  piovlslon 
shall  not  apply  to  sinking  operations,  level 
development,    or    repair    operations    In    the 

mine. 

56.19-00  Holstmen  should  use  extreme 
caution  when  hoisting  or  lowering  men. 

56  19-01  The  safe  speed  should  be  deter- 
mined for  each  shaft;  in  no  Instance  should 
this  speed  exceed  2,500  feet  per  minute  for 
hoisting  men. 

66.19-62  Maximum  acceleration  and  de- 
celeration should  not  exceed  6  feet  per 
Second 

56.19-63  Only  authorized  personnel  should 

be  In  hoist  rooms. 

56  19-64  Conveyances  Intended  to  be  op- 
erated in  balance  should  not  be  balanced 
when  men  are  on  the  cage. 

56 19-65  Mandatory-sacs.  Conveyances 
shall  not  be  lowered  by  the  brakes  alone  ex- 
cept during  emergencies. 

56  19-66  Management  should  designate  the 
maximum  number  of  men  permitted  to  ride 
on  a  trip  at  one  time;  this  limit  should  be 
posted  on  each  landing.  ,j  ,,     ,., 

56.19-67  Authorized  persons  should  be  in 
charge  of  all  man  trips. 

56.19-68  Men  should  enter,  ride,  and  leave 
conveyances  In  an  orderly  manner. 

56  19-69  Mandatory-SCCS.  Men  shall  not 
enter  or  leave  conveyances  which  are  In 
motion  or  after  a  signal  to  move  the  convey- 
ance has  been  given  to  the  holstman. 

56  19-70  Mandatory-sacs.  Cage  doors  or 
gates  shall  be  closed  while  men  are  being 
hoisted,  they  shaU  not  be  opened  unUl  the 
cage  has  come  to  a  stop. 

56  19-71  Mandatory-sacs.  Men  shall  not 
ride  m  skips  or  buckets  with  muck,  sup- 
plies, materials,  or  tools  other  than  small 
handtools. 

56 19-72  When  combinations  of  cages 
and  skips  are  used,  the  skips  should  be  empty 
while  men  are  being  transported. 

56.19-73  Mandatory-sacs.  Bock  or  sup- 
plies shall  not  be  hoisted  in  the  same  shaft 
as  men  during  shift  changes,  unless  the  com- 
partments and  dumping  bins  are  partitioned 
to  prevent  spillage  Into  the  cage  com- 
partment. 

56.19-74    Men  should  not  ride   the   ball, 
rim,  or  bonnet  of  any  shaft  conveyance,  ex- 
cept where  necessary  for  the  Inspection  and 
maintenance  of  the  shaft  and  lining. 
56.19-75     Mandatory-sacs.    Open     hooks 


shall  not  be  used  to  hoist  buckets  or  other 
conveyances. 

56.19-76  When  men  are  hoisted,  bucket 
speeds  should  not  exceed  500  feet  a  minute, 
and  should  not  exceed  200  feet  a  minute 
when  within  100  feet  of  a  landing. 

56.19-77  Mandatory-sacs.  Buckets  shall 
be  stopped  about  15  feet  from  the  shaft'bot- 
tom  to  await  a  signal  from  one  of  the  crew 
on  the  bottom  for  further  lowering. 

56.19-78  Buckets  should  be  stopped  after 
being  raised  3  feet  when  men  are  hoisted 
from  the  bottom;  a  .second  hoisting  signal 
should  be  given  after  the  bucket  has  been 
stabilized.  Hoisting  should  be  at  a  minimum 
speed  and  the  bellcord  should  be  attended 
constantly  until  the  crosshead  has  been 
engaged. 

56.19-79  Mandatory-sacs.  Where  mine 
cars  are  hoisted  by  cage  or  skip,  means  for 
blocking  cars  shall  be  provided  at  all  land- 
ings and  also  on  the  cage. 

56.19-80  Mandatory -sacs.  When  tools, 
timbers,  or  other  materials  are  being  low- 
ered or  raised  in  a  shaft  by  means  of  a 
bucket,  skip,  or  cage,  they  shall  be  secured 
or  so  placed  that  they  will  not  strike  the 
sides  of  the  shaft. 

56.19-81  Conveyances  not  In  use  should 
be  released  and  raised  or  lowered  at  least  10 
feet  from  the  floor  of  the  landing. 


Signaling 
56.19-90  Mandatory-sacs.  There  shall  be 
at  least  two  effective  approved  methods  of 
signaling  between  each  of  the  shaft  stations 
and  the  hoist  room,  one  of  which  shall  be 
a  telephone  or  speaking  tube. 

56.19-91  Holstmen  should  not  accept 
hoisting  Instructions  by  telephone  unless  the 
regular  signaling  systems  are  out  of  order. 
During  such  an  emergency  one  person  should 
be  designated  to  direct  movement  of  the 
conveyance. 

56.19-92  A  method  should  be  provided  to 
signal  hoist  operators  from  within  convey- 
ances at  any  point  In  the  shaft. 

56.19-93  A  standard  code  of  hoisting  sig- 
nals should  be  adopted  and  used  at  each 
mine. 

56.19-94  Mandatory-sacs.  A  legible  sig- 
nal code  shall  be  posted  prominently  In  the 
hoist  house  within  easy  view  of  the  holst- 
men, and  at  each  place  where  signals  are 
given  or  received. 

56.19-95  Hoisting  signal  devices  should  be 
maintained  within  easy  reach  of  men  on  the 
shaft  bottom  during  sinking  operation. 

56.19-96  Jlfandotory-SGCS.  Any  person 
responsible  for  receiving  or  giving  signals  for 
cages,  skips,  and  mantrlps  when  men  or  ma- 
terials are  being  transported  shall  be  familiar 
with  the  posted  signaling  code. 
Shafts 
56.19-105  Mandatory-sacs.  Shaft  land- 
ings shall  be  equipped  with  substantial  safety 
gates  so  constructed  that  materials  will  not 
go  through  or  under  them;  gates  shall  be 
closed  except  when  loading  or  unloading 
shaft  conveyances. 

56.19-106  Mandatory-sacs.  Positive  stop- 
blocks  or  a  derail  switch  shall  be  Installed  on 
all  tracks  leading  to  a  shaft  collar  or  landing. 
56.19-107  Guides  should  be  provided  In 
each  hoisting  compartment  in  shaf  te  Inclined 
more  than  45°  from  the  horizontal. 

56.19-108  Dumping  facilities  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  minimize  spillage  Into  the 
shaft.  -, 

56.19-109  Adequate  clearance  should  be 
maintained  at  shaft  stations  to  allow  men  to 
pass  safely  and  to  allow  materials  to  be 
handled  safely. 

56  19-110  Mandatory-sacs.  A  safe  means 
of  passage  around  open  shaft  compartments 
shall  be  provided  on  landings  with  more  than 
one  entrance  to  the  shaft. 

56.19-111  Shaft  timbers  should  be  kept 
clean  of  rocks  and  other  loose  material. 

56.19-112  Mandatory-sacs.  Holstmen 

shall  be  Informed  when  men  are  working  In 
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a  compartment  affected  by  that  holettng  op- 
eration and  a  "Men  Working  In  Shaft"  aign 
>iall  be  posted  at  the  hoUt. 

56.19-113  -Men  WorUng  In  Shaft"  algna 
f^all  be  poated  at  the  algnal  devloea  at  aU 
active  statlona  and  landing*  when  men  are 
working  in  a  compartment  affected  by  that 
hoisting  operation. 

56.10-114  Mandtory.  Shaft  Inepectton  and 
repair  work  shall  be  performed  from  aub- 
.itantlRl  platforms  equipped  with  bonneta  or 
e'-jnlvalent  overhead  protection. 

56  10-115  Mandatory-sacs.  A  subatanUal 
bulkhead  or  equivalent  protection  shall  be 
provided  above  men  at  work  deepening  a 
shaft. 

56.19-116  SubstanUal  Hxed  ladders  should 
be  maintained  as  near  the  shaft  bottom  as 
practical  during  shaft-sinking  operations. 
Chain,  wire  rope,  or  other  extension  ladders 
.should  be  used  from  the  fixed  ladder  to  the 
shaft  bottom. 

iNSPSCnON   AND   MAINTKNAMCS 

56  19-125  Mandatory-sacs.  A  systematic 
procedure  of  tnapectlon,  testing,  and  main- 
tenance of  shafts  and  hoisting  equipment 
shall  be  developed  and  followed.  If  It  Is  found 
or  suspected  that  any  part  Is  not  functioning 
properly,  the  hoist  shall  not  be  used  until 
the  malfunction  has  been  located  and  re- 
paired Of  adjustments  have  been  made. 

56.19»-T»6  Complete  records  should  be 
kept  of  installation,  lubrication,  inspection, 
tests,  and  maintenance  of  shafts  and  hoist- 
ing equipment. 

56.19-127  Paru  used  to  repair  holsta 
should  have  properties  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  original  parts;  replacement  parts 
should  be  designed  to  fit  the  original  Instal- 
lation. 

56.19-128  Ropes  should  be  kept  well  lubri- 
cated from  end  to  end  as  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer. 

56.19-129  Ropes  should  be  cut  off  and  re- 
connected to  the  conveyance  as  often  as 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  Inspection  of 
rope  condition  and  to  effectively  distribute 
wear  of  the  rope.  At  least  6  feet  should  be 
cut  from  the  rope  above  the  highest  con- 
nection; this  portion  should  be  examined 
carefully  for  corrosion,  damage,  wear,  and 
fatigue  by  the  rope  manufacturer  or  an 
equally  competent  agency. 

56.19-130  Hoisting  ropes  would  In  multi- 
ple layers  should  be  cut  off  and  repositioned 
on  the  drum  at  regular  Intervals  as  necessary 
to  effectively  distribute  wear  of  the  rope. 
The  length  of  the  cutoff  at  the  drum  end 
should  be  greater  than,  but  not  an  even 
multiple  of.  the  circumference  of  the  drum. 

56.19-131  Ropes  should  be  callpered  at 
regular  Intervals  as  necessary  to  effectively 
determine  the  rate  of  wear  and  damage. 
Caliper  measurements  should  be  taken: 

(a)  Immediately  above  the  socket  or  clips 
and  above  the  safety  connections: 

I  b )  Where  the  rope*  rest  on  the  sheaves: 

( c)  Where  the  ropes  leave  the  drums  when 
the  conveyances  are  at  the  regular  stopping 
points; 

Id)  Where  a  layer  of  rope  begins  to  overlap 
another  layer  on  the  drum. 

56.19-132  Electromagnetic  or  other  non- 
destructive rope  testing  systems  should  be 
used  only  as  supplements  to  and  not  a* 
substitutes  for  recommended  Inspections  and 
tesu. 

56.19-133  Mandatory-sacs.  Rope*  abaU 
not  be  used  for  hoisUng  when  they  have: 

I  a)  More  than  six  broken  wore*  in  any 
lav: 

( b)  Crown  wires  worn  to  less  than  66  per- 
cent of  the  original  diameter: 

(c)  A  marked  amount  of  corrosion  or  dis- 
tortion; 

Id)  A  combination  of  similar  factors  in- 
dividually less  severe  than  those  abOT*  but 
which  In  aggregate  might  create  an  unsaf* 
condition. 

56.19-134  Mandatory.  Holstman  shall  *K- 
amlne  tbelr  boUt  and  ahaU  test  ovartrafal. 


orenpeed.  and  deartman  oontrol*.  po*iUoB 
indlcaton.  and  braking  mechanisms  at  tb* 
heglnnlng  of  each  atalf  t. 

66.19-186  Bmpty  oonTeyanoe*  Bbould  b* 
operated  up  and  down  shaft*  at  least  one 
round  trip  before  hoisting  men  after  any 
shaft  or  equipment  repairs  and  before  regu- 
lar man  trips  are  hoisted  or  lowered. 

56.19-136  Rope  and  conveyance  connec- 
tions to  conveyance*  should  be  inspected 
dally. 

56  19-137  Safety  catche*  should  be  in- 
spected daily;  drop  test*-  should  be  made  at 
the  time  of  Installation.  Every  2  months  the 
cage  should  be  rested  on  chairs  or  proper 
blocking  to  check  the  operation  or  activation 
of  the  safety  catches  by  allowing  the  rope  to 
slacken  suddenly. 

56.19-138  ShafU  should  be  Inspected  at 
least  weekly. 

59  19-139  Sheaves  should  be  inspected 
dally  and  kept  properly  lubricated. 

56.19-140     Rollers  used  In  Inclined  shafts 
should   be   lubricated,   properly   alined,   and 
kept  in  good  repair, 
i  56.20     Miscellaneous. 

56.20-1  Mandatory -sacs.  Intoxicating 
beverages  and  narcotic*  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted or  used  In  or  around  mines.  Persona 
under  the  Inffuence  of  alcohol  or  narcotic* 
shall  not  be  permitted  on  the  Job. 

56.2(V-2  Mandatory-sacs.  Potable  water 
shall  t>e  available  to  all  employees  during 
working  hours. 

56.20-3  Good  housekeeping  should  be 
practiced  In  and  around  a  mine. 

56.20-4  Men  should  not  engage  In  horse- 
play. 

56.20-5  Mandatory-SaCS.  Carbon  tetra- 
chloride shall  not  be  used. 

56.20-6  Protruding  nails  which  may  cause 
Injury  should  be  removed  or  completely  bent 
over. 

56.20-7  Employees  should  be  constantly 
alert  to  the  potential  of  accidents  on  their 
Jobs. 

56.20-8  Toilet  faciUtles  should  be  pro- 
vided at  convenient  locations  and  should  be 
kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

56.20-9  Jtfandatory-5GC5.  Dusts  suspect- 
ed of  being  exploalTe  shall  be  tasted  for  ex- 
pIo*lbillty.  If  teats  prove  positive,  appropri- 
ate control  measure*  shall  be  taken. 

56.20-10     Mandatory-sacs.  If  failure  of  a 
water   or   silt    retaining   dam   will   create   a 
hazard.  It  shall  be  of  substantial  construc- 
tion and  Inspected  at  regular  Intervals. 
i  56.21     Savings  provision. 

56.21-1  Unless  otherwise  specified  herein, 
nothing  contained  in  these  standards  shall 
prevent  the  continued  utilization  of  eqiUp- 
ment.  facilities  or  structures.  Including  mine 
workings,  now  in  use.  which  fail  In  whole  or 
In  part  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
standards.  Provided: 

(a)  That  such  equipment,  facilities,  and 
structures  are  utilized  In  a  safe  manner  and 
are  maintained  in  safe  condition. 

lb)  That  any  equipment,  facilities,  and 
structure*  which  do  not  meet  the  mandatory 
specifications  and  safety  standards  set  forth 
herein  shall  not  be  used  after  January  1. 
1972.  unless  modified  to  conform  to  such 
standards. 

(c)  That  all  replacements  of  or  additions 
to  existing  equipment,  facilities,  or  structures 
made  after  the  effective  date  of  these  stand- 
ards shall  conform  to  such  standards. 

56.31-2  Nothing  contained  In  i  56.31-1 
above  shall  be  construed  to  conflict  with,  or 
limit  the  authority  granted  by  the  Act  to 
the  Bureau  to  Issue  orders  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 81  a)  of  the  Act. 

56.31-3  Nothing  conUined  In  i  56.21-1 
above,  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  con- 
filct  with  any  standards  contained  herein 
which  prohibit  specific  unsafe  work  pro- 
cedures or  which  require  specific  safe  work 
procedures  to  t>e  followed. 
[PR.  Doc.  6»-477;  FUed.  Jan.  15.  1969; 
8:i6  »LJn.l 


(30  CFR  Part  67] 

ICBTAL  ANS  NONUKTAIXIC  VKIISBOaOUin)  MINCS 

BatU  and  purpoae.  Notice  Is  hereby  given 
that  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (80 
SUt.  773,  30  use.  731-740,  Supp.  Ill)  to 
promulgate  health  and  safety  standards  for 
the  purpoee  of  the  protection  of  life,  the 
promotion  of  health  and  safety,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  In  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines,  it  la  proposed  to  add  a  new 
Part  67  to  Title  30,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, relating  to  underground  mines.  The 
standards  set  forth  in  Part  67  have  been  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  the  Underground 
Mining  Advisory  Committee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Act. 

Scope.  The  standards  set  forth  In  Part  57 
would  be  applicable  to  those  metal  and  non- 
metalllc  mines  at  which  mining  operations 
are  conducted  by  underground  methods.  The 
regulations  in  Part  67  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  mining  of  sand,  gravel,  crushed 
stone,  or  to  open  pit  mining  of  metal  and 
nonmetallic  minerals;  these  mines  would  be 
covered  by  standards  set  forth  In  new  Parts 
66  and  66  of  Title  30,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

Specific  designation  of  mandatory  stand- 
ards. Each  standard  which  would  be  a  man- 
datory standard  is  so  designated  by  the  word 
•Mandatory"  which  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  the  section  In  which  the  standard  Is  pre- 
scribed. If  the  Underground  Mining  Advisory 
Committee  tias  recommended  that  a  stand- 
ard be  mandatory,  the  standard  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  word  "Mandatory"  and  the 
letters  "UAC  '  In  this  manner— "Mandatory- 
UAC." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.8.C.  726)  Interested 
persons  are  hereby  afforded  a  period  of  60 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Fedexai.  Rxcistxk  of  proposed  Part  67  In 
which  to  submit  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments respecting  the  propwsed  standards  con- 
tained In  Part  67.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20240. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  6  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  726(d) )  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  the  60-day  period  fixed  for  the  sub- 
mission of  written  data,  views,  or  argument?. 
any  person  who  may  be  adversely  affected  by 
a  proposed  health  and  safety  standard  which 
Is  designated  as  a  mandatory  standard  and 
which  has  not  been  recommended  as  a  man- 
datory standard  by  the  Underground  Mining 
Advisory  Committee  may  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  written  objections 
thereto  stating  the  grounds  for  such  objec- 
tion and  requesting  a  public  hearing  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act)   on  such  obJecUona. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  ef  subsection 
(e)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  726(e)  I 
proposed  mandatory  standards  which  have 
been  recommended  as  mandatory  by  the  Un- 
derground Mining  Advisory  Committee  are 
not  subject  to  hearings.  Only  those  proposed 
standards  which  have  not  been  recommended 
by  the  Underground  Mining  Advisory  Com- 
mittee as  mandatory  are  subject  to  hearings. 
The  new  proposed  Part  67  is  set  forth 
below. 

David  S.  Black. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Janvasy  9,  1960. 
Sec. 

57.1  Purpoee  and  scope. 

67.2  Definitions. 

67.3  Ground  control. 

57.4  Fire  prevention  and  control. 
67.6       Air  quality. 

57.6  Ventilation  and  radUtlon. 

67.7  Explosives. 
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57.8       Drilling. 

57  9       Rotary  Jet  piercing. 

67.10  Loading,  hauling,  dumplac. 

67.11  Aerial  tramways. 
57'l2    Travelways. 
57 13     Escapeways. 

57.14  Electricity. 

57.15  Compressed  air  and  boilers. 
57'l6     Use  of  equipment. 

57.17  Personal  protection. 

57.18  Materials  storage  and  handling. 

57.19  Illumination. 

57.20  Safety  programs. 

57.21  Man  hoisting. 

57.22  Oassy  mines. 

57.23  Miscellaneous. 

57.24  Savings  provision. 
I  57.1     Purpose  and  scope. 

The  regulations  in  this  part  are  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Federal 
MeUl  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  725)  and  prescribe  health  and  safety 
standards  for  underground  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines  which  are  subject  to  that  act. 
Each  standard  which  Is  preceded  by  the  word 
"Mandatory"  la  a  mandatory  standard.  The 
violation  of  a  mandatory  sUndard  will  sub- 
lect  an  operator  to  an  order  or  notice  under 
section  8  of  the  act  (30  U.S.C.  727).  Those 
regulations  in  each  subpart  appearing  under 
the  heading  "General — Surface  and  Under- 
ground" apply  both  to  the  underground  and 
surface  operations  of  underground  mines; 
those  appearing  under  the  heading  "Surface 
Only"  apply  only  to  the  surface  operations 
of  underground  mines;  those  appearing  un- 
der the  heading  "Underground  Only"  apply 
only  to  the  underground  operations  of  un- 
derground mines. 
;  57.2    Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  part: 

"Abandoned  mine"  means  aU  work  has 
stopped  on  the  mine  premises  and  an  office 
with  a  responsible  person  In  charge  Is  no 
longer  maintained  at  the  mine. 

"Abandoned  workings"  means  deserted 
mine  areas  in  which  further  work  U  not 
intended. 

"Active  workings"  means  areas  at,  m.  or 
around  a  mine  or  plant  where  men  work  oc 

travel.  ^  ..  , 

"Approved"  means  tested  and  accepted  for 
a  specific  purpose  by  a  naUonally  recognized 
agency. 

"AuxUUry  fan"  means  a  fan  used  to  deliver 
air  to  a  working  place  off  the  main  airstream; 
generally  used  with  ventilation  tubing. 

"Barricaded"  means  obstructed  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  persons,  vehicles,  or  flying 
materials. 

"Berm"  mean*  a  pile  »  mound  of  material 
capable  of  stt^plng  a  vehicle. 

"Blasting  agent"  means  any  material  or 
mixture  of  a  fuel  and  oxidizer  Intended  for 
blasting,  not  otherwise  classified  as  an  ex- 
plosive, and  in  which  none  of  the  Ingredients 
Is  classified  as  an  explosive  (provided  that  the 
material  or  mixture  cannot  be  detonated  by 
a  No.  8  test  blasting  cap  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  for  the  cap  sensitivity  test) . 

"Blasting  area"  means  the  area  near  blast- 
ing operations  In  which  concussion  or  flying 
material  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
injury. 

"Blasting  cap"  means  a  detonator  con- 
taining a  charge  of  detonating  compound, 
which  Is  Ignited  by  electric  current  or  the 
spark  of  a  fuse.  Used  for  detonating  explo- 
sives 

"Blasting  circuit"  means  electric  circuits 
used  to  fire  electric  detonators  or  to  ignite 
an  igniter  cord  by  means  of  an  electric 
starter. 

"Blasting  switch"  means  a  switch  used  to 
connect  a  power  sovirce  to  a  blasting  circuit. 
"Booster  fan"  means  a  fan  Installed  In 
the  main  airstream  or  a  split  of  the  main 
airstream  to  increase  airflow  through  a  sec- 
tion or  sections  of  a  mine. 

"Box-type  underground  distribution  stor- 
age magaElne"  means  a  small,  portable,  box- 


type  magazine  used  as  a  temporary  storage 
place  for  limited  quantities  of  explosives  or 
detonators  near  working  faces,  which  meets 
the  specifications  set  forth  In  S  57.7-27. 

"Cager  or  cage  tender"  means  a  person 
working  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  or  at  an  In- 
termediary level  Inside  the  mine  who  directs 
station  operations  and  the  movement  of  the 
conveyance  used  to  raise  and  lower  men,  ma- 
terials, and  supplies  between  various  levels 
and  the  surface. 

"Capped  fuse"  means  a  length  of  safety 
fuse  to  which  a  detonator  has  been  attached. 
"Combustible"    means    capable    of    being 
Ignited  and  consumed  by  fire. 

"Company  official"  means  a  member  of  the 
company  supervisory  or  technical  staff. 

"Competent  person"  means  a  person  hav- 
ing abilities  and  experience  that  fully 
qualify  him  to  perform  the  duty  to  which  he 
Is  assigned. 

"Detonating  fuse"  means  a  round  flexible 
cord  containing  a  center  core  of  high  explo- 
sives. 

"Detonator"  means  a  device  used  for  det- 
onating an  explosive.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  blasting  caps,  exploders,  percus- 
sion caps,  nrlmers,  electric  detonators,  and 
delay  electric  blasting  caps. 

"Distribution  box"  means  a  portable  ap- 
paratus with  an  enclosure  through  which  an 
electric  circuit  is  carried  to  one  or  more 
cables  from  a  single  Incoming  feed  line;  each 
cable  circuit  being  connected  through  Indi- 
vidual overcurrent  protective  devices. 

"Electric  blasting  cap"  means  a  blasting 
cap  designed  for  and  capable  of  being  Ini- 
tiated by  means  of  an  electric  current. 

"Electrical  grounding"  means  to  connect 
with  the  ground  to  make  the  earth  part  of 
the  circuit. 

"Employee"  means  a  person  who  works  for 
wages  or  salary  in  the  service  of  an  employer. 
"Employer"  means  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion which  hires  one  or  more  persons  to  work 
for  wages  or  salary. 

"Escapeway"  means  a  passageway  by  which 
persons  may  leave  If  the  ordinary  exit  Is  ob- 
structed. .  . 
"Explosive"  means  any  chemical  compound, 
mixture,  or  device,  the  primary  or  common 
purpose  of  which  U  to  function  by  explosion. 
Explosives  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to 
black  powder,  dynamite,  nitroglycerin,  ful- 
minate, and  ammonium  nitrate  when  mixed 
with  a  hydrocarbon. 

"Face  or  bank"  means  that  part  of  any 
mine  where  excavaUng  Is  progressing  or  was 
last  done. 

"Flammable"  means  capable  of  being  easily 
Ignited  and  of  burning  rapidly. 

"Flammable  gas"  means  methane,  or  mix- 
tures of  methane  and  other  saturated  hydro- 
carbon gases  that  may  occur  naturally  as 
strata  gases.  ^  .    ^ 

"Flammable  liquid"  means  liquid  having  a 
flash  point  below  140*  F.  and  having  a  vapor 
pressure  not  exceeding  40  p.8.i.  (absolute)  at 

100*  F-  .    .  ..  _ 

"Flash  point"  means  the  minimum  tem- 
perature at  which  sufficient  vapor  Is  released 
by  a  Uquld  or  solid  to  form  a  flammable 
vapor-air  mixture  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
"Highway"  means  any  public  street,  public 
alley  or  pubUc  road. 
"High   potential"    means   more    than    650 

volts.  _,    ^, 

"Hoist"  means  a  power-driven  windlass  or 
drum  used  for  raising  ore,  rock,  or  other  ma- 
terial from  a  mine,  and  for  lowering  or 
raising  men  and  material. 

"Igniter  cord"  means  a  fuse,  cordlike  In 
appearance,  which  burns  progressively  along 
Its  length  with  an  external  flame  at  the  zone 
of  burning,  and  Is  used  for  lighting  a  series 
of  safety  fuses  in  the  desired  sequence. 

"Incline"  means  any  Inclined  plane, 
whether  above  or  beneath  the  surface. 

"Inhabited  building"  means  a  building 
regularly  occupied  In  whole  or  In  part  as 
a  habitation  for  human  beings  or  any  church. 


schoolhouse,  railroad  sUtlon,  store,  or  other 
structure  where  people  are  accustomed  to 
assemble,  except  any  building  or  structure 
occupied  m  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  storage,  or  use  of  explo- 

"Lay"  means  the  distance  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  rope  In  which  a  strand  makes  one 
complete  turn  about  the  axis  of  the  rope. 
"Low  potential"  means  660  volts  or  less. 
"Magazine"  means  a  storage  place  for  ex- 
plosives or  detonators. 

"Main  fan"  means  a  fan  that  controls  the 
entire  airflow  of  the  mine,  or  the  airflow  of 
one  of  the  major  air  circuits. 

"Main  underground  distribution  storage 
magazine"  means  the  main  place  of  storage 
for  explosives  or  detonators  underground, 
which  meets  the  specifications  set  forth  In 
5  57.7-25,  and  from  which  explosives  and 
detonators  are  distributed  to  secondary  un- 
derground magazines  or  box-type  under- 
ground distribution  storage  magazines. 

"Major  electrical  Installation"  means  an 
assemblage  of  stationary  electrical  equip- 
ment for  the  generaUon,  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, or  conversion  of  electrical  power. 
"Manlift"  means  a  power  driven  vertical 
belt  having  regularly  spaced  steps  which  can 
be  boarded  by  men  and  used  to  travel  from 
one  elevation  to  another. 

"Man  trip"  means  a  trip  on  which  men  are 
transported  to  and  from  a  work  area. 

"Mill"  Includes  any  ore  mill,  sampling 
works,  concentrator,  and  any  crushing, 
grinding,  or  screening  plant  used  at,  and  la 
connection  with,  an  excavation  or  mine. 

"Mine  opening"  means  any  opening  or 
entrance  from  the  surface  Into  a  mine. 

"Misfire"  means  the  complete  or  partial 
failure  of  a  blasting  charge  to  explode  as 
planned. 

"Overburden"  means  material  of  any  na- 
ture consolidated  or  unconsolidated,  that 
overlies  a  deposit  of  useful  materials  or  ores 
that  are  to  be  mined. 

"Permissible"  means  a  machine,  material, 
apparatus,  or  device  which  has  been  investi- 
gated, tested,  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  maintained  In  permissible  condi- 
tion. 

"Potable"  means  fit  for  drinking. 
"Primer"  means  a  package  or  cartridge  of 
explosives  with  a  detonator. 

•Reverse-current  protection"  means  a 
method  or  device  used  on  direct-current 
circuits  or  equipment  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  current  in  the  reverse  direction. 

"Roll  protection"  means  a  framework, 
safety  canopy  or  similar  protection  lor  the 
operator  when  equipment  overturns. 

••Safety  can"  means  an  approved  container, 
of  not  over  5  gallons  capacity,  having  a 
spring-closing  Ud  and  spout  cover. 

"Safety  fuse"  means  a  train  of  powder  en- 
closed m  cotton.  Jute  yarn,  and  water-proof- 
ing compounds,  which  burns  at  a  uniform 
rate;  used  for  firing  a  cap  containing  the 
detonating  compound  which  in  turn  sets  off 
the  explosive  charge. 

"Safety  switch"  means  a  sectlonallzing 
switch  that  also  provides  short  circuit  pro- 
tection in  blasting  circuits  between  the  blast- 
ing switch  and  the  shot  area. 

•Scaling"  means  removal  of  Insecure  mate- 
rial from  a  face  or  hlghwall. 

"Secondary  safety  connection"  means  a 
second  cormection  between  a  conveyance  and 
rope,  intended  to  prevent  the  conveyance 
from  running  away  or  falling  in  the  event  the 
primary  connection  falls. 

"Secondary  underground  distribution  stor- 
age magazine'  means  a  place  for  storage  of 
explosives  or  detonators  on  an  underground 
working  level,  which  meets  the  specifications 
set  forth  In  S  57.7-26. 

"SemiconducUve  hose"  means  hose  having 
an  electrical  resistance  of  not  less  than  6.000 
ohms  per  foot  and  not  more  than  2  megohms 
for  Its  total  length,  used  In  pneumaUc  place- 
ment of  blasting  agents  In  boreholes. 
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"Shaft"  mMkoa  a  vertical  or  Inclined  abaft; 
a  slope.  Incline  or  wlnae. 

"Sprung  bole"  means  a  blaatlng  hole  cham- 
bered or  enlarged  to  take  an  Increased  charge 
of  exploalves. 

"Stemming"  meana  the  Inert  material,  and 
the  placing  of  such  material,  on  top  of  a 
charge  of  ezploalvea. 

"Stray  citrrent"  means  that  portion  of  a 
total  electric  current  that  flows  through 
paths  other  than  the  Intended  circuit. 

"Substantial  construction"  means  con- 
struction of  such  strength,  material,  and 
workmanship  that  the  object  will  withstand 
all  reasonable  shock,  wear,  usage,  and  dete- 
rioration to  which  It  will  be  subjected. 

"Suitable"  means  that  which  flts,  and  has 
the  qualities  or  qualifications  to  meet  a  given 
purpose,  occasion,  condition,  function,  or 
circumstance. 

"Threshold  limit  valuer  '  refers  to  airborne 
concentrations  of  substances  and  represents 
conditions  under  which  It  Is  believed  that 
nearly  all  workers  may  be  repeatedly  exposed 
for  a  full  shift,  day  after  day,  without  ad- 
verse effect. 

"Travelway"  means  a  passage,  walk  or  way 
regularly  used  and  designated  for  persons  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another. 

"Trip  light"  means  a  light  displayed  on 
the  opposite  end  of  a  train  from  the  locomo- 
tive OB  engine. 

"WQt_drlUlng"  means  the  continuous  ap- 
plication of  water  through  the  central  hole 
of  hollow  drill  steel  to  the  bottom  of  the  drill 
hole. 

"Working  place"  means  any  place  In  or 
about  a  mine  where  work  Is  being  per- 
formed. 

i  57.3     Ground  control. 

SuBFACk  Onlt 

67.3-1  Mandatory.  Standards  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  safe  control  of  pit 
walla,  including  the  overall  slope  of  the  pit 
wall,  shall  be  establlabed  and  followed  by  the 
operator.  Such  standarda  shall  be  consistent 
with  prudent  engineering  design,  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  kind  of  material  and 
mineral  mined,  and  the  ensuring  of  safe 
working  conditions  according  to  the  degree 
of  slope  Mining  methods  shall  be  selected 
which  will  ensure  wall  and  bank  stability. 
Including  benching  as  neceaaary  to  obtain  a 
safe  overall  slope. 

57.3-2  ManOatory-UAC.  Loose  unconsol- 
idated material  shall  be  stripped  for  a  safe 
distance,  but  In  no  case  leas  than  10  feet, 
from  the  top  of  pit  or  quarry  walls,  and 
the  loose  unconsolidated  material  shall  be 
sloped  to  the  angle  of  repose. 

57.3-3  Mandatory-UAC.  To  ensure  safe 
operation,  the  width  and  height  of  benches 
shall  be  governed  by  the  type  of  equipment 
to  be  used  and  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. 

573-4  Mandatory. VAC.  Safe  meana  for 
scaling  pit  banks  shall  be  provided.  Where 
power  shovels  are  used  for  scaling,  banks 
shall  be  limited  to  helghu  that  can  be  scaled 
with  the  shovel  buckets.  Exposed  bank  areas 
shall  be  scaled  before  any  other  work  Is  per- 
formed in  the  expoeed  bank  areas. 

57  3-5  Mandatory -VAC.  Men  shall  not 
work  near  or  under  dangerous  banks.  Over- 
hanging banks  shall  be  taken  down  Unme- 
dlately  and  other  unsafe  ground  conditions 
shall  be  corrected  promptly,  or  the  areas  shall 
be  barricaded  and  posted. 

57 .3-9  Mandatory-UAC.  Men  shall  ap- 
proach loose  rock  and  areas  to  be  scaled  from 
above  and  shall  scale  from  a  safe  location. 

573-7  Baffleboards,  screens,  cribbing,  or 
other  suitable  means  should  be  provided  to 
prevent  movement  of  material  Into  cuts  de- 
veloped Into  steep  hillsides. 

57.3-8  Mandatory-UAC.  The  supervisor 
or  a  competent  person  designated  by  him, 
shall  examine  working  areas  and  faces  for 
unsafe  conditions  at  least  at  the  beginning 
of  each  shift  and  after  blasting.  Any  unsafe 


condition  found  shall  be  corrected  before  any 
further  work  Is  performed  at  the  Immediate 
area  or  face  at  which  the  unsafe  condition 
exists. 

57.3-9  Mandatory-UAC.  Men  shall  exam- 
ine their  working  places  before  starting  work 
and  frequently  thereafter  and  any  unsafe 
condition  shall  be  corrected. 

57.3-10  Banks,  benches,  and  terrain  slop- 
ing Into  the  working  areas  should  be  ex- 
amined after  every  rain,  freeze,  or  thaw  be- 
fore men  work  In  such  areas. 

57.3-11  Large  boulders  requiring  second- 
ary blasting  should  be  in  a  safe  location  be- 
fore they  are  drilled  or  broken. 

57  3-ia  Mandatory-UAC.  Men  shall  not 
work  between  equipment  and  the  pit  wall  or 
bank  where  the  equipment  may  hinder  es- 
cape from  (alls  or  slides  of  the  bank. 

57  3-13  Rock-bolt  Installations,  where 
used,  should  be  In  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  other 
competent  agency. 

DNDCBOaOUND  Onlt 
57.3^ao  Mandatory-UAC.  Oround  support 
shall  be  used  If  the  operating  experience  of 
the  mine,  or  any  particular  area  of  the  mine. 
Indicates  that  it  is  required.  If  it  Is  required, 
support,  including  timbering,  rock  bolting, 
or  other  methods  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  mining  method 
used. 

57.3-31  Men  should  be  trained  In  the 
proper  methods  of  testing  for.  taking  down, 
and  supporting  loose  ground. 

57  3-33  Mandatory-UAC  Miners  shall  ex- 
amine and  test  the  back,  face,  and  ribs  of 
their  working  places  at  the  beginning  of 
each  shift  and  frequently  thereafter.  Super- 
visors shall  examine  the  ground  conditions 
during  dally  visits  to  Insure  that  proper 
testing  and  ground  control  practices  are 
being  followed.  Loose  ground  shall  be  taken 
down  or  adequately  supported  before  any 
other  work  is  done.  Oround  conditions  along 
haulageways  nnd  travelways  shall  be  ex- 
amined periodically  and  scaled  or  supported 
as  necessary. 

57  3-33  A  scaling  bar  of  proper  length 
and  blunt  on  one  end  should  be  provided  at 
each  working  face. 

57.3-24  Picks  or  other  abort  tools  that 
would  place  the  user  in  danger  of  falling 
rock  should  not  be  used  for  barring  down. 
57.3-35  Timbers  should  be  blocked  tightly. 
57.3726  Damaged  or  dislodged  timbers 
which  create  a  hazardous  condition  should 
be  repaired  or  replaced  promptly. 

57.3-27  Temporary  ground  support  should 
be  installed  aa  needed. 

57.3-28  When  necessary,  permanent,  or 
temporary  ground  support  should  be  In- 
stalled near  enough  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  during  shaft  sinking  to  prevent  falls 
of  rocks  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft. 

57.3-39    Shaft   pillars  should   have   suffl- 

cient  strength   to  protect  operating  shafts. 

573-30    Rock-bolt  insUUaUons  should  be 

Installed   In  a  manner  to  provide  safe  and 

effective  ground  support. 

57.3-31  Rock-bolting  material  should 
meet  the  applicable  standards  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Standards  Institute. 

57.3-32  When  needed,  rock  bolts  should 
be  installed  as  soon  as  ptisslble  after  an  area 
Is  exposed. 

57.3-33  Torque  meters  should  be  avail- 
able at  mines  where  rock  bolts  are  used  for 
ground  support.  Periodic  tesu  should  be 
made  to  determine  If  bolts  meet  recom- 
mended torque. 

f  57.4     Plre  prevention  and  control. 

OcMaaM. — SuBTAce  .\no  UNDxaoaotrND 
57.4-1  Mandatory-UAC.  No  person  shall 
smoke  or  use  an  open  flame  where  oil.  grease, 
flammable  solvenu.  liquids,  fluids,  or  other 
flammable  materials  are  stored,  transported, 
handled,  or  used,  nor  within  an  unsafe  dis- 
tance or  any  area  or  place  where  such  prac- 
tices may  cause  a  Are  or  explosion. 


57.4-a  Mandatory-VAC.  Signs  warning 
against  smoking  and  open  flames  shall  be 
posted  so  they  can  be  readily  seen  In  areas  or 
places  where  flre  or  explosion  hazards  exist. 
57.4-3  Areas  surrounding  flammable-Uq. 
uld-storage  tanks  and  electric  substations 
and  transformers  should  be  kept  free  from 
grass  (dry),  weeds,  underbrush,  and  other 
combusUble  materials  for  at  least  35  feet  in 
all  directions. 

57.4-4  Mandatory-UAC.  Flammable  llq- 
uids  shall  be  stored  In  accordance  with 
standards  of  the  National  Pire  Protection 
Association  or  other  recognized  agencies  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Small 
quantities  of  flammable  liquids  drawn  from 
storage  shall  be  kept  in  appropriately  labeled 
safety  cans. 

57  4-5  Unburied  flammable-liquid  storage 
tanks  should  be  mounted  securely  on  firm 
foundations.  Outlet  piping  should  be  pro- 
vided with  flexible  connections  or  other  spe- 
cial  flttlngs  to  prevent  adverse  effects  from 
tank  settling. 

57.4-8  Buildings  or  rooms  in  which  oil, 
grease,  flammable  liquids,  or  similar  flam- 
mable materials  are  stored  should  be  of  fire- 
resistant  construction  and  well  ventilated. 

57.4-7  Means  should  be  provided  to  con- 
flne.  remove,  control,  or  drain  away  spilled  or 
flowing  flammable  liquids. 

57  4-8  Mandatory-UAC.  Puel  lines  shall  1)<> 
equipped  with  valves  to  cut  off  fuel  at  the 
source  and  shall  be  located  and  maintained 
to  minimize  flre  hazards. 

57.4-9  Mandatory-UAC.  All  heat  source 
including  lighting  equipment,  cap>able  of  pro- 
ducing combustion  shall  be  insulated  or  iso- 
lated from  combustible  materials. 

57.4-10  Mandatory-U AC .  Power  wires  .->nd 
cables  shall  be  adequately  Insulated  where 
they  pass  through  doors  or  walls  or  where 
they  present  a  flre  hazard. 

57.4-11  Mandatory-UAC.  Abandoned  elec- 
trical clrcuiu  shall  be  deenerglzed  and  iso- 
lated so  that  they  cannot  become  energized 
inadvertently. 

57.4-12  Combustible  materials,  grease, 
lubricants,  or  flammable  liquids  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accimiulate  where  they  can 
create  a  flre  hazard. 

57.4-13  Materials  such  as  oily  waste  and 
rags,  which  are  subject  to  spontaneoiu  com- 
busUon  should  be  placed  in  tightly  covered 
metal  containers  until  disposed  of  properly. 
57.4-14  Mandatory-UAC.  Solvents  with 
flash  points  lower  than  100°  P.  (38°  C.)  shall 
not  be  used  (or  cleaning. 

57.4-15  Mandatory-UAC.  SolvenU  shall 
not  be  used  near  an  open  flame  or  other  igni- 
tion source,  or  near  any  source  of  heat,  or  in 
an  atmosphere  that  can  elevate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solvent  above  the  flash  point. 

57.4-16  Drip  pans  .should  be  provided  to 
catch  leakage  or  spillage  when  oil  or  flamma- 
ble liquids  are  dispensed  In  a  place  or  man- 
ner which  may  create  a  hazard. 

57.4-17  Floors  around  drip  pans  should  be 
covered  with  sand  or  other  suitable  non- 
combustible  material  and  such  sand  or  mate- 
rial should  be  replaced  aa  necessary. 

57.4-18  Mandatory-UAC.  Oxygen  cylinders 
shall  not  be  stored  near  oil  or  grease. 

57.4-19  Mandotorj/-l/ilC.  Gauges  and  reg- 
ulators used  with  oxygen  or  acetylene  cylin- 
ders shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  of  oil  and 
grease. 

57.4-20  Mandatory-UAC.  Battery-charg- 
ing stations  shall  be  located  In  well  venti- 
lated areas. 

57.4-21  Mandatory-VAC.  Internal  com- 
bustion engines,  except  dlesels,  shall  be  shut 
off  and  stopped  before  being  fueled. 

57.4-22  .Vandator:/-l/ilC.  Bach  mine  shaU 
have  available  or  be  provided  with  suitable 
flreflghtlng  equipment  adequate  for  the  size 
of  the  mine. 

57.4-23     Mandatory-VAC.  Flreflghting 

equipment  shall  be  strategically  located, 
readily  accessible,  plainly  marked,  properly 
maintained,  and  inspected  periodically.  Rec- 
ords shall  be  kept  of  such  inspections. 
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57  4-24    Flre  eltlngulshers  rtiould  be: 

(a)  Of  the  appropriate  type  for  the  partic- 
ular flre  hazard  Involved. 

(b)  Adequate  In  number  and  size  for  the 
oarUcular  flre  hazard  Involved. 

(c)  Replaced  immediately  with  fully 
charged  extlnguUhers  after  any  discharge  is 
made  from  the  extinguisher. 

(d)  Inspected.  tesUd,  and  maintained  at 
regular  intervals  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer's recommendations. 

(e)  Approved  by  the  Underwriter  s  Labora- 
tories Inc.,  or  other  competent  testing 
agency  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

57  4-25    Flre  hydranU  should  be: 

(a)  Of  a  standard  type  to  fit  the  hose 
equipment  of  local  flre  departments.  Adapt- 
ers should  be  provided  If  necessary. 

(b)  Provided  with  readUy  available 
wrenches  or  keys  to  open  the  valves. 

57  4-26  Water  pipes,  valves,  outlets,  hy- 
drants and  hoses  designated  lor  flreflghtlng 
purposes  should  be  Inspected  and  tested  every 

3  months.  ,  ^         i,„„ih 

57  4-27  Suitable  flre  extinguishers  shouia 
be  provided  on  sell-propelled  mobile  equip- 
ment with  enclosed  cabs. 

67  4-28  SulUble  fire  extinguishers  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  portable  cutting  and 
welding  equipment. 

57  4-29  Af ondatory-  l/AC.  When  welding  or 
cutting  near  combustible  materials,  suitable 
precautions  shaU  be  taken  to  insure  toat 
smoldering  meUl  or  sparks  do  not  result  In 

67  4-30  Employees  should  be  trained  In 
the  use  of  flreflghting  equipment. 

67  4-31  A  flreflghtlng  organization  shouia 
be  esUblished,  equipped,  and  trained  in  flre- 
flghtlng; drills  Should  be  held  at  least  twice 

57  4^2  All  employees  should  be  in- 
structed on  current  escape  and  evacuation 
plans,  flre  alarm  signals,  and  applicable  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  case  of  flre. 

67  4-33  Mandatory-UAC.  Valves  on  oxy- 
gen and  acetylene  tanks  shall  be  kept  closed 
when  the  contents  are  not  being  used. 

57  4-34  Belt-conveyors  In  locatloiw  where 
flre  would  create  a  hazard  to  Personnel 
should  be  provided  with  safety  switches  to 
stop  the  drive  pulley  automatically  in  the 
event  of  excessive  slippage. 

SimFACE    ONLT 


(c)  Fan  insUllatlons  or  hotislngs. 

(d)  Hoist  houses. 

ITKDEROBOtTND    ONLY 


57  4-40  Fire-alarm  systems  adequate  to 
warn  aU  employees  should  be  provided  and 
maintained  in  operating  condition. 

57.4-41  Two  exits  should  be  provided 
where  men  work  or  congregate. 

67  4-42  Timber  or  other  combustible  ma- 
terials m  excess  of  1  day's  supply  should 
not  be  stored  within  100  feet  of  mine  venti- 
lation fans  or  mine  openings,  except  where 
physical  conditions  do  not  permit. 

57  4-43  Buildings  and  other  structures 
within  100  feet  of  mine  openings  should  Ije 

flre-resistant.  

57  4-44  Areas  surrounding  main  fan  in- 
stallaUons  and  other  mine  openings  should 
be  kept  free  from  grass,  weeds,  underbrush, 
and  other  combustible  materials  for  a  safe 
distance  In  all  directions. 

57  4-45     Blacksmith  shops  should  be: 

(a)  A  safe  distance  from  mine  openings 
and  not  In  buildings  or  snowsheds  adjoining 
mine  openings. 

(b)  Of  fire-resistant  construction. 

(c)  Well  ventilated  and  equipped  with 
exhaust  hoods  over  the  forge  and  welding 

areas.  ^  _        , 

(d)  Occupied    when    the    forge    flre    is 

burning. 

(e)  Inspected  careltiUy  for  smoldering  fires 
at  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

57.4-46  Mandatory-VAC.  Gasoline,  dlesel 
fuel,  liquefied  petroleum  gases,  and  other 
flammable  liquids  when  not  burled,  shall  not 
be  stored  within  100  feet  of  the  foUowlng: 

(a)  Mine  openings. 

<b)  Buildings  or  snowsheds  connected  to 
mine  openings. 


57.4-50  Mandatory-VAC.  Specific  escape 
and  evacuaUon  plans  shaU  be  established 
and  kept  current.  Escape  routes  shall  be 
marked  plainly. 

57.4-51  Mandatory-VAC.  Fire-alarm  sys- 
tems adequate  to  warn  all  employees  shall 
be  provided  and  maintained  In  operating 
condition. 

57.4-62     Mandatory-VAC.    Gasoline    shall 
not  be  taken,  stored,  or  used  underground. 
57.4-63     Mandatory-VAC.  The  use  of  liq- 
uid petroleum  gases  shall  be  limited  to  main- 
tenance work. 

57.4-54  Af andofory-l/AC.  Oil.  grease,  or 
dlesel  fuel  stored  underground  shall  be  kept 
In  suitable  tightly  sealed  containers  In  fire- 
resUUnt  areas,  at  sale  distances  from  ex- 
plosives' magazines,  electrical  InstallaUons, 
and  shaft  stations. 

67.4-65  Transformer  stations.  pump 
rooms,  compressor  rooms,  and  similar  instal- 
lations should  be  in  fire-resistant  areas. 

57  4-68     Oil  or  fuel  storage  areas  should 
not  be  located  in  main  ventilation  airways. 
57.4-57    Trailing    cables    should    be    fire- 
resistant. 

57.4-68  Mandatory-VAC.  Fires  shall  not 
be  built  underground;  open-flame  torches 
and  candles  shall  not  be  left  unattended. 

67  4-59  Welding  or  cutting  should  be 
done  in  flre-reslstant  locations  whenever 
possible.  When  welding  or  cutting  near  com- 
bustible materials,  the  surrounding  areas 
should  be  wet  down  thoroughly  before  and 
after  the  work  is  done,  and  a  fire  patrol  of 
the  area  should  be  maintained  afterward  for 
at  least  8  hours. 

67  4-60  Power  circuits  should  be  deener- 
glzed in  all  areas  on  idle  shifts  or  Idle  days, 
except  where  power  Is  required.  These  re- 
quired circuits  should  be  protected  with 
minimum-capacity  fuses. 

67  4-61  Flre  doors  should  be  provided  at 
shaft  stations  or  other  appropriate  locations 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  smoke  or  gas;  the 
doors  should  be  equipped  with  latches  op- 
erable from  both  sides. 

67  4-62  Timbered  mine  entrances  should 
be  fire  resistant  for  at  least  200  feet  Inside 
the  mine  portal  or  collar  or  provided  with 
flre  protection  adequate  to  control  a  flre  for 
at  least  200  feet  Inside  the  mine  portal  or 
collar. 

57.4-63  Waterllne  outlets  should  be  lo- 
cated so  as  to  be  accessible  If  a  flre  Is  at  a 
station. 

67  4-64  AU  air  lines  In  timbered  mines 
should  be  readily  convertible  into  water- 
lines  if  a  water  supply  Is  available,  unless 
the  air  lines  are  paralleled  by  waterllnes. 

67  4-65  Mandatory-VAC.  Noncombustlble 
barriers  shall  be  installed  below  welding  or 
burning  operations  In  or  over  a  shaft,  raise, 
or  winze. 

67  4-66  Adequate  flre  extinguishers  or 
eqiUvalent  flre  protection  should  be  provided 
at  the  head,  tall,  and  drive  pulleys  of  belt 
conveyors  and  at  suitable  intervals  along  the 
belt  line. 

57  4-67  A  mine  rescue  station  equipped 
with  at  least  10  sets  of  approved  and  properly 
maintained  2-hour  self-contained  breathing 
apparatus,  adequate  supplies,  and  spare 
parts  should  be  maintained  at  mines  employ- 
ing 75  or  more  men  underground  or.  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  mine  should  be  afllllated  with  a 
central  mine  rescue  station. 

67  4-68  Mines  at  which  Individual  mine 
rescue  stations  are  not  maintained  should 
affiliate  with  central  or  cooperative  mine  res- 
cue stations. 

57  4-69  Mandatory-VAC.  Approved  mine 
rescue  apparatus  shall  be  properly  main- 
tained for  immediate  use.  The  equipment 
ShaU  be  tested  at  least  once  a  month  and 
records  kept  of  the  tests.  - 

57.4-70    At   least   two  rescue   crews    (10 


men)  should  be  trained  annually  In  the  use. 
care  and  limitation  of  self-conUlned  breath- 
ing and  fireflghtlng  apparatus  and  In  mine- 
rescue  procedures  at  mines  employing  76  or 
more  men.  Smaller  mines  should  have  one  or 
more  trained  men  available. 

67  4-71  Rescue  crews  should  Include  su- 
pervisory and  key  personnel  familiar  with  all 
mine  Installations  that  could  prove  vital  to 
flreflghtlng  and  rescue  operations. 

57  4-72  Only  trained  mine  rescue  men 
should  participate  in  flrefighting  operations 
in    advance    of    the    fresh    air    base. 


§  57.5    Air  quality. 

General— StmrACE  and  Underground 
57  5-1  Mandatory-VAC.  Where  airborne 
concentrations  of  dust,  gas,  mist  and  fu"Mes 
are  encountered  which  exceed  threshold  limit 
values  adopted  by  the  American  Conference 
of  Governmental  Hyglenlsts,  and  persons  are 
exposed  to  such  concentrations,  control  meas- 
ures shall  be  adopted  to  maintain  concentra- 
tions below  such  threshold  limit  values. 

67  5-2  Mandatory-UAC.  Dust,  gas,  mist, 
and  fume  surveys  shall  be  conducted  as  fre- 
quently as  necessary  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  control  measures. 

67  5-3  Af andatory-t/AC.  Holes  shall  be 
collared  and  drilled  wet,  or  other  efficient 
dust  control  measures  shall  be  used  when 
drilling  non-water-soluble  materials.  Efficient 
dust  control  measures  shall  be  used  when 
drilling  water-soluble  materials. 

57  5-4  Muck  piles,  haulage  roads,  rock 
transfer  points,  crushers,  and  other  points 
where  dust  is  produced  should  be  wet  down 
at  the  beginning  of  the  shift  and  thereafter 
as  necessary,  unless  dust  Is  controlled  ade- 
quately by  other  methods. 

57  5-5  Mandatory-UAC.  Bureau  of  Mines 
approved  respirators  shall  be  worn  for  pro- 
tection against  short-term  exposures  to  con- 
centrations of  substances  in  excess  of  thresh- 
old limit  values.  Where  a  concentration  of  a 
substance  Is  encountered  for  which  a  res- 
pirator has  not  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  respirators  developed  and  tested  by 
an  agency  or  organization  acceptable  to  the 
Bureau  shall  be  used.  Where  an  approved  or 
acceptable  respirator  Is  not  available  no  per- 
son shall  enter  or  be  exposed  to  concentra- 
tions in  excess  of  threshold  limit  values.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  this  section,  use  of  res- 
pirators shall  not  be  substituted  for  regular 
control  measures. 

SURFACE    ONLY 

57  5-10     Mandatory-VAC.  Atmospheres 

where   persons   work    (Including   equipment 
cabs)  shall  contain: 

(a)  At  least  20  percent  oxygen, 
b)  Not  more  than  0.005  percent  carbori 
monoxide.  0.6  percent  carbon  dioxide,  and  o 
parts  per  million  nitrogen  dioxide  or  other 
threshold  limit  values  for  these  gases  adopted 
by  the  American  Conference  of  Governmen- 
tal Industrial  Hyglenlsts. 

(c)  No  harmful  quantities  of  other  gases, 
fumes  or  mists  as  determined  by  threshold 
limit  values  esUblished  by  the  Amer  can 
Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial 
Hyglenlsts. 

UNDERGROUND    ONLY 

57  5-15  Atmospheres  In  all  active  areas 
should  contain  at  least  20  percent  oxygen. 

57.5-16  Mandatory-UAC.  Atmospheres  In 
all  active  areas  shall  contain: 

(a)  Not  more  than  0.005  percent  carbon 
monoxide,  0.6  percent  carbon  dioxide,  and  5 
parts  per  million  nitrogen  dioxide,  or  other 
threshold  limit  values  lor  these  gases  adopted 
by  the  American  Conference  of  Governmen- 
tal Industrial  Hyglenlsts. 

(b)  No  harmful  quantities  of  other  gases, 
fumes,  or  mists  as  determined  by  threshold 
limit  values  established  by  the  American 
Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial 
Hyglenlsts. 
i  57.6    Ventilation  and  radiation. 
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VnrnLATioM 
uw^woxntn  on* 
87.9-1     Mandatoty.    IflUM   A«ll    b*    pro- 
Tided   wltb   in<ctWHitr>ny   tndae«d   prtmmry 

ventilation. 

67  0-3  Main  fans  sbould  b«  Installed  on 
the  surface;  If  It  U  necessary  to  locate  them 
underground,  they  should  be  In  fire-resistant 
areas  and  should  be  provided  with  remote 
controls. 

57.fr-3  Mandatorg-UAC.  Pan  housings  and 
air  ducts  connecting  main  fans  to  under- 
ground openings  shall  be  Ore- resistant. 

57  e-^  Separate  mine  openings  should  be 
provided  for  main  Intake  and  return  air 
currents.  A  multiple  compartment  shaft  does 
not  constitute  separate  mine  openings. 

67.6-5  Mandatory -U AC.  Precautions  shall 
be  taken  to  ensxire  that  mine  intake  air  Is 
below  the  8-hour  weighted  average  allowable 
threshold  limit  of  contaminants.  (Refer- 
ence •  •  •.) 

57.8-8  Main  fans  should  be  Inspected  and 
maintained  properly. 

57.0-7  Instruments  should  be  provided  to 
test  the  mine  atmosphere  quantitatively  for 
carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  other 
gases  that  occur  In  the  mine.  Teats  should 
be  conducted  as  frequently  as  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  required  quality  of  air  Is 
miintal{ied. 

Sn.9-\  ,flama  safety  lamps  or  other  stUt- 
able  devices  should  b«  used  to  teat  for  acute 
oxygen  deficiency. 

57  6-9  Mandatory-UAC.  Unventllated  areas 
shall  be  sealed,  or  barricaded  and  posted 
against  entry. 

578-10  Ventilation  tubing  should  be  In- 
stalled so  that  the  air  current  sweeps  the 
face  areas  effectively.  Maximum  distance  of 
the  end  of  the  tubing  from  the  face  gen- 
erally should  be  30  feet  for  blowing  and  0 
feet  for  exhausting. 

57  8-11  Ventilation  doors  not  operated 
mechanically  should  be  hung  so  that  they 
ar«  self-cloelng.  and  installed  so  aa  to  re- 
nukin  closed  regardlcas  of  the  direction  of 
air  current. 

578-13  Mandatory.  Internal  combustion 
engines  other  than  Bureau  of  Mlnea  ap- 
proved dlesels  shall  not  be  used  underground 
and  they  shall  be  operated  In  a  permlaslble 
manner  and  maintained  in  permissible 
condition. 

RADtATIOI* 
UNDEXCBOUND    ONLY 

57  6-18  Mandatory -VAC.  Mine  atmos- 
pheres shall  be  sampled  to  determine  if  haz- 
ardous atmosphere  concentrations  of  radoo 
daughters  are  present.  Where  potentially 
hazardous  atmospheric  concentrations  are 
found,  or  known  source*  of  radon  exist,  each 
active  work  are*  shall  be  sampled  aa  often 
as  necessary  by  a  qualified  person. 

57.8-19  Mandatmy-V  AC .  No  employee 
shall  be  permitted  to  receive  an  exposure  of 
more  than  6  WLM  (working  level  months)  In 
any  consecutive  3-month  period  and  no  more 
than  13  WLM  In  any  consecutive  13-montb 
period. 

57.8-30  Mandatory -VAC.  11  samples  show 
an  atmospheric  concentration  of  radon 
daughters  of  more  than  1  working  level,  but 
less  than  3  working  levels.  Immediate  cor- 
recUve  action  shall  be  taken  or  the  men 
shall  be  withdrawn.  When  ooncentratlocis 
higher  than  3  working  levels  are  Indlcatod 
the  oien  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  area 
until  corrective  action  Is  taken  and  tb* 
radon-daughter  atmospheric  concentrations 
are  reduced  to  1  working  level  or  leas. 

57.6-21     Mandatory-UAC. 

(a)  Where  uranium  Is  mined.  If  measure- 
ments In  areas  Indicate  exposure  to  concen- 
trations of  radon  daughters  in  excess  of  0.3 
working  level,  complete  Individual  exposure 
records  shall  be  kept  for  all  employees  en- 
tering these  areas. 

(b)  Where  uranium  Is  not  mined.  If  three 
consecutive  maasurcnMnts  taken  In  areas  at 


least  8  hours  but  not  more  than  34  hours 
between  measurements  exceed  0.3  working 
level,  complete  individual  ex;>osure  records 
shall  be  kept  for  all  employees  entering  these 
areas.  If  complete  Individual  exposure  rec- 
ords eorerlng  3  consecutive  months  Indicate 
nuBUlatlve  exposures  of  less  than  1  WLM 
during  the  3-month  period,  exposure  records 
need  no  longer  be  kept. 

57.6-23  Mandatory-UAC.  Smoking  shall 
be  prohibited  where  uranium  Is  mined. 

57.8-23  Mandatory-UAC.  The  most  recent 
radiation  exposure  standards  established  by 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  approved 
by  the  President  shall  be  considered  authori- 
tative guidance  In  preventing  occupational 
disease  or  Injury  from  exposure  to  Ionising 
radiation. 

57.6-24     Mandatory.  On  and  after  January 
I.   1971.  no  employee  shall  be  permitted  to 
receive  an  exposure  of  more  than  4  WLM  In 
any  consecutive  13-month  period. 
i  57.7     Explosives. 

STOkAOX 
OXIftXAL STTXTACX    ANB    ONDSICROtjmi 

577-1  Mandatory-VAC.  Detonators,  ex- 
plosives, and  blasting  agenU  shall  be  stored 
in  magazines. 

57.7-2  Mandatory-UAC.  Separate  maga- 
zines shall  be  provided  for  the  storage  of 
detonators  and  explosives. 

57.7-3  Mandatory-UAC.  Detonators  shall 
not  be  stored  in  the  same  magazine  with 
explosives  or  blasting  agenU. 

57.7-4  Blasting  agents,  safety  fuse,  or  det- 
onating fuse  may  be  stored  with  explosives. 

57.7-5  Mandatory.  Only  enclosed  and  gas- 
keted  fixtures  and  wiring  In  conduit  shall  be 
used  Inside  magazines  that  are  illuminated 
electrically. 

57.7-6  Mandmtory-UAC.  Electric  switches 
shall  be  outside  the  magazines. 

67.7-7  Areas  surrounding  magazines  for 
not  less  than  35  feet  In  all  directions  should 
be  kept  free  of  rubbish  and  other  combus- 
Ubles. 

57.7-8  Mandatory- (/XC.  Smoking  and  open 
flames  shall  not  be  permitted  within  26  feet 
of  explosives  and  detonator-storage  maga- 
zines. 

67.7-9  Casas  of  explosives  should  be  stored 
in  such  a  manner  to  assure  the  use  of  the 
oldest  stock  first. 

67.7-10  Mamdatory-UAC.  Ammonium  ni- 
trate fuel-oil  mixtures  shall  be  physically 
separated  from  dynamite  stored  in  the  same 
magazine  and  In  such  a  manner  that  oil  does 
not  contaminate  the  dynamite. 

57.7-11  Cases  of  explosives  should  not  be 
stored  on  their  ends  or  sides. 

57.7-13  Cases  of  explosives  should  not  be 
stacked  more  than  6  feet  high. 

SXTXTACX   ONLY 

57.7-20  Mandatory-VAC.  Magazines  shall 
be: 

(a)  Located  In  accordance  with  the  cur- 
rent American  table  of  distances  for  storage 
of  explosives. 

(b)  Detached  structtires  located  away  from 
powerllnes.  fuel  storage  areas,  and  other  pos- 
sible sources  of  fire. 

(c)  Constructed  substantially  of  noncom- 
bustlble  material  or  covered  with  fire-realst- 
ant  material. 

(d)  Reasonably  bullet  resistant. 

(e)  Electrically  bonded  and  grounded  If 
constructed  of  metal. 

(f)  Made  of  nonsparking  materials  aa  tbe 
Inside.  Including  fioora. 

(g)  Provided  with  adequate  and  effectively 
screened  ventilation  openings  near  the  floor 
and  ceiling. 

(h)  Kept  locked  aecuiely  when  unat- 
tended. 

(1)  Posted  with  suitable  danger  signs  so 
located  that  a  bullet  passing  through  tlie 
face  of  a  sign  will  not  strike  the  magamlne. 

(J)   Used  exclusively  for  storage  of  blasting 


agents,  explosives,  or  detonators  and  kept 
free  of  all  extraneous  materials. 

(k)  Kept  clean  and  dry  In  the  Interior,  and 
In  good  repair. 

(1)  Unheated,  unless  heated  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  create  a  fire  or  explosion 
hasard.  Electrical  heating  devices  shall  not 
be  used  inside  a  nuigasine. 

UNDxxoaouini  only 
57.7-25     Jlfand<itory.     BCaln     underground 
distribution  storage  magazines  for  explosives 
and  detonators  shall  be: 

(a)  Of  substantial  construction  and  have 
only  nonsparking  materials  on  the  Inside  in- 
cluding the  floors. 

(b)  So  situated  that  In  the  event  a  maga- 
zine catches  fire  or  explodes,  escape  from 
the  mine  will  not  be  cut  off. 

(c)  Separated  from  haulageways  by  25  feet 
of  solid  ground. 

(d)  Located,  where  possible  or  practical,  so 
that  fumes  from  flres  or  explosions  will  not 
be  coursed  to  active  mining  areas. 

(e)  Provided  with  suitable  warning  signs 
at  the  entrance  to  the  drift  In  which  the 
magazine  Is  situated  and  on  the  magazine 
Itself. 

67.7-26  Mandatory.  Secondary  under- 
ground distribution  storage  magazines  for 
explosives  and  detonators  shall  be: 

(a)  Of  substantial  construction  and  have 
only  nonsparking  material  on  the  inside  In- 
cluding the  floors. 

(b)  Located  at  least  200  feet  from  active 
working  places  or  shafts,  10  feet  from  tracks 
or  haulageways.  25  feet  from  trolley  wires  or 
powerllnes  and  out  of  the  line  of  blasts. 

57.7-27  Marulatory .  Box-type  underground 
distribution  storage  magazines  used  to  store 
explosives  and  detonators  near  working  faces 
shall  be  constructed  with  only  nonsparking 
material  Inside  and  equipped  with  covers  or 
doors  and  shall  be  located  out  of  the  line  of 
blasts. 

67.7-28  Box-type  underground  distribu- 
tion storage  magazines  should  be  used  to 
store  explosives  and  detonators  near  working 
faces  and  should  be  located  not  less  than  SO 
feet  from  the  face. 

57.7-29  Mandatory.  Secondary  under- 
ground and  box-type  underground  magazines 
shall  be  labeled  suitably. 

57.7-30  Mandatory-VAC.  Detonator-stor- 
age magazines  shall  be  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  explosives-storage  magazines  and 
shall  be  separated  by  at  least  25  feet  from 
explosives-storage  magazines. 

TRANSPOSTATIOlf 
CENOLAL SUXTACX   AKD    UITDESCKOrrNS 

57.7-40  Mandatory-VAC.  Explosives  and 
detonators  shall  be  transported  in  separate 
vehicles  unless  separated  by  4  Inches  of  bard 
wood  or  the  equivalent. 

57.7-41  Mandatory-VAC.  When  explosives 
and  detonators  are  hauled  by  trolley  loco- 
motive, covered  electrically  Insulated  cars 
shall  be  used. 

57.7-42  Mandatory-VAC.  Self-propelled 
vehicles  used  to  transport  explosives  or 
detonators  shall  be  equipped  with  suitable 
fire  extinguishers. 

57.7-48  Mandmtory-UAC.  Vehicles  con- 
taining explosives  or  detonators  shall  be 
posted  with  proper  warning  signs. 

67.7-44  Mandatory-VAC.  When  vehicles 
containing  explosives  or  detonators  are 
parked,  the  brakes  shall  be  set.  the  motive 
power  shut  off,  and  the  vehicles  shall  be 
blocked  securely  against  rolling. 

67.7-45  Jfandatory-l/i4C.  Vehicles  ahaU 
be  attended,  whenever  practical  and  possible, 
while  loaded  with  explosives  or  detonators. 

67.7-46  Vehicles  containing  explosives  or 
detonatocs  should  not  be  taken  to  a  repair 
garage  or  ahop  for  any  ptupoae. 

57.7-47  Ma»datory-VAC.  Vslklcles  con- 
taining exploslvss  or  detonators  shall  be 
maintained  in  good  condltloa  and  shall  be 
operated  at  a  safe  speed  and  In  accordance 
with  all  safe  operating  practices. 
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67  7-48  JlfoncIotory-l/XC.  Vehicles  used  to 
transport  explosives  other  than  anfo  mix- 
tures shall  have  substantially  constructed 
bodies,  no  sparking  metal  exposed  In  the 
cargo  space,  and  shall  be  equipped  with  suit- 
able sides  and  tall  gates;  explosives  shall 
not  be  piled  higher  than  the  side  or  end 
enclosures. 

67  7-40  Explosives  should  be  transported 
at  times  and  over  routes  that  expose  a  mini- 
mum number  of  persons. 

57  7-50  Explosives  or  detonators  In  open- 
bodied  vehicles  should  be  covered  with  fire 
and  water  retardant  materials. 

67  7-61  Mandofori/-Ui4C.  Other  materi- 
als or  supplies  shall  not  be  placed  on  or  In 
the  cargo  space  of  a  conveyance  containing 
explosives  or  detonators. 

57  7-62  Mandatory-VAC.  Explosives  or 
detonators  shall  not  be  transported  on  loco- 
motives. „  .    ,, 

67.7-63  Mandatory-VAC.  No  person  shall 
smoke  while  transporting  or  handling  ex- 
plosives or  detonators. 

67  7-54  Mandatory-VAC.  Only  the  neces- 
sary attendants  shall  ride  on  or  In  vehicles 
containing  explosives  or  detonators. 

67  7-55  Mandatory-VAC.  Explosives  or  de- 
tonators shall  not  be  transported  on  man 

57.7-66  Explosives  should  be  transported 
promptly  without  undue  delays  In  transit. 

57  7-57  Jlfandatorj/-UAC.  Nonconductlve 
containers  with  tight-fitting  covers  shall  be 
used  to  transport  or  carry  capped  fuses  and 
electric  detonators  to  blasting  sites. 

57  7-58  Mandatory- l/AC.Substantial-non- 
conductlve  closed  containers  shall  be  used 
to  carry  explosives  to  blasting  sites. 

BtntrACE   ONLY 

57.7-65  Mandatory-VAC.  Vehicles  con- 
taining explosives  or  detonators  shall  not 
be  left  unattended  except  In  blasting  areas 
where  loading  or  charging  la  In  progress. 


UNDZRCBOtTND   ONLY 

57.7-75  Men  assigned  to  and  responsible 
for  hoUtlng  should  be  notified  whenever  ex- 
plosives are  being  transported  m  a  shaft 
conveyance. 

67.7-76  Mandatory-UAC.  Hoisting  of  ore, 
muck,  or  other  materials  In  adjacent  shaft 
compartments  shall  be  stopped  while  explo- 
sives are  being  handled. 

57.7-77  Mandatory-UAC.  Vehicles  used  to 
transport  explosives  underground  shall  be  of 
susbtantlal  construction,  and  have  no  spark- 
producing  metal  exposed  on  the  Inside. 

57.7-78     Cars  containing  exploelves  should 
be  pulled,  except  when  hand-trammed. 
Use 

CEiraatAL SUXrACX    and    irNDEHGROtrND 

57.7-90  Mandatory-UAC.  Persons  who  use 
explosives,  blasting  agents,  or  detonators 
shall  be  experienced  men  who  understand 
the  hazards  Involved;  trainees  shall  do  such 
work  only  under  the  supervision  pf  and  in 
the  Immediate  presence  of  experienced  men. 

57.7-91  Blasting  operations  should  be 
imder  the  direct  control  of  authorized 
persons. 

57.7-92  Mandatory-UAC.  Damaged  or  de- 
teriorated explosives,  blasting  agents,  and 
detonators  shall  be  destroyed  In  a  safe 
manner. 

57.7-93  Mandatory.  Explosives  or  detona- 
tors shall  not  be  taken  to  the  face  or  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  blasting  site  until 
all  other  work  has  been  completed. 

57.7-94  Mandatory-UAC.  Holes  to  be 
blasted  shall  be  charged  as  near  to  blasting 
time  as  practical  and  such  holes  shall  be 
blasted  as  soon  as  possible  after  charging  has 
been  completed.  In  no  case  shall  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  completion  of  charging 
to  the  time  of  blasting  exceed  72  hours  unless 
prior  approval  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

57.7-96  Afon<t«tory-i;AC.  No  person  shall 
smoke  within  25  feet  of  exploelves,  blasting 
agents  or  detonators. 


57.7-96  Mandatory-UAC.  Exploelves  and 
blasting  agents  shall  be  kept  separated  from 
detonators  until  charging  Is  started. 

57.7-97  Mandatory-UAC.  Primers  shall  be 
made  up  at  the  time  of  charging  and  as  close 
to  the  blasting  site  as  conditions  allow. 

57.7-98  Primers  should  be  prepared  so 
that  the  detonator  is  contained  securely 
along  the  centerline  of  the  explosive  cart- 
ridge. 

57.7-99  Mandatory-UAC.  Only  wooden  or 
other  nonsparking  implements  shall  be  used 
to  punch  holes  in  explosives'  cartridges. 

57.7-100  Mandatory-UAC.  Tamping  poles 
shall  be  blunt  and  squared  at  one  end  and 
made  of  wood,  nonsparking  material,  or  of 
special  plastic  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

57.7-101  No  tamping  should  be  done  di- 
rectly on  primer  cartridges. 

57.7-102  Mandatory-UAC.  Unused  explo- 
sives and  detonators  shall  be  moved  to  a  safe 
location  as  soon  as  charging  operations  are 
completed. 

57.7-103  Mandatory-UAC.  Areas  In  which 
charged  holes  are  awaiting  firing  shall  be 
guarded,  or  barricaded  and  posted,  or  flagged, 
against  unauthorized  entry. 

57.7-104  Mandatory-UAC.  When  safety 
fuse  has  been  used,  men  shall  not  return  to 
misfired  holes  for  at  least  30  minutes. 

57.7-105  Maiidatory.  When  electric  blast- 
ing caps  have  been  used,  men  shall  not  return 
to  misfired  holes  for  at  least  15  minutes. 

57.7-106  Paces  and  muckplles  should  be 
examined  for  undetonated  explosives  after 
each  blast  and  undetonated  explosives  found 
should  be  disposed  of  safely. 

57.7-107  JVfondofory-l/AC.  Holes  shall  not 
be  drilled  where  there  Is  danger  of  Inter- 
secting a  charged  or  misfired  hole. 

57.7-108  Mandatory-UAC.  Fuse  and  Ig- 
niters shall  be  stored  In  a  cool,  dry  place 
away  from  oils  or  grease. 

57.7-109  Fuse  should  not  be  kinked,  bent 
sharply,  or  handled  roughly. 

57.7-110  Mandatory-UAC.  Puses  shall  be 
cut  and  capped  In  safe,  dry  locations  posted 
with  "No  Smoking"  signs. 

57.7-111  Mandatory-UAC.  Blasting  caps 
shall  be  crimped  to  fuses  only  with  Imple- 
ments designed  for  that  specific  purpose. 

57.7-112  Mandatory-UAC.  The  burning 
rate  of  the  fuse  shaU  be  posted  In  the  fuse- 
capping  station  In  a  conspicuous  location 
such  that  the  burning  rate  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  men  concerned  with 
blasting. 

57.7-113  Mandatory-UAC.  Fuse  less  than 
48  Inches  long  shall  not  be  used. 

57.7-114  Mandatory-VAC.  At  least  two 
men  shall  be  present  when  lighting  fuses,  and 
no  man  shall  light  more  than  15  Individual 
fuses.  If  more  than  15  holes  per  man  are  to 
be  fired.  Igniter  cord  and  connectors  or  elec- 
tric blasting  shall  be  used. 

67.7-116  A  safe  Interval  of  time  should  be 
allowed  to  light  a  round  and  evacuate  the 
blasting  area. 

67.7-116  Mandatory-VAC.  Fuse  shall  be 
ignited  with  hot-wire  lighters,  lead  spltters, 
igniter  cord,  or  other  such  devices  designed 
for  this  purpose. 

57.7-117  Mandatory-VAC.  Fuse  shall  not 
be  Ignited  before  the  primer  and  the  entire 
charge  are  securely  In  place. 

57.7-118  Timing  should  be  such  that  the 
fuse  In  the  last  hole  to  fire  Is  burning  within 
the  hole  before  the  first  hole  fires. 

57.7-119  Electric  detonators  of  different 
brands  should  not  be  used  In  the  same  round. 
67.7-120  Mandatory-VAC.  Electric  deto- 
nators shall  remain  shunted  until  they  are 
being  wired  into  the  blasting  circuit.  Lead 
lines  and  wired  rounds  shall  be  kept  shunted 
until  Inunedlately  before  blasting. 

57.7-121  Completely  wired  rounds  should 
be  tested  with  a  blasting  galvanometer  be- 
fore connections  are  made  to  the  blasting 

line. 
57.7-122       Mandatory-VAC.       Permanent 


blasting  lines  shall  be   properly  supported. 
Insulated,  and  kept  In  good  repair. 

57.7-123  Mandatory.  Charging  shall  be 
stopped  Immediately  when  the  presence  of 
static  electricity  or  stray  current  Is  detected; 
the  condition  shall  be  remedied  before  charg- 
ing Is  resumed. 

57.7-124  Mandatory-VAC.  Charging  shall 
be  suspended  in  surface  mining,  shaft  sink- 
ing, and  tunneling  and  men  withdrawn  to 
a  safe  location  upon  the  approach  of  an 
electrical  storm. 

57.7-125  Mandatory-UAC.  If  branch  cir- 
cuits are  used  when  blasts  are  fired  from 
power  circuits,  safety  switches  located  at  safe 
distances  from  the  blast  areas  shall  be  pro- 
vided m  addition  to  the  main  blasting 
switch. 

57.7-126  Mandatory-UAC.  Safety  switches 
and  blasting  switches  shall  be  labeled,  en- 
cased m  boxes,  and  arranged  so  that  the 
covers  of  the  boxes  cannot  be  closed  with  the 
switches  in  closed  position. 

57.7-127  Mandatory-UAC.  Blasting  switch- 
es shall  be  locked  In  the  open  position, 
except  when  closed  to  fire  the  blast.  Lead 
wires  shall  not  be  connected  to  the  blasting 
switch  until  the  shot  is  ready  to  be  fired. 

57.7-128  Mandatory-UAC.  The  key  to  a 
blasting  switch  shall  be  entrusted  only  to  the 
person  designated  to  fire  blasts. 

57.7-129  Mandntory-UAC.  Electric  circuits 
from  the  blasting  switches  to  the  blast  area 
shall   not   be   grounded. 

57.7-130  At  least  a  5-foot  alrgap  should 
be  provided  between  the  blasting  circuit  and 
the  power  circuit. 

57.7-131  Power  sources  should  be  suitable 
for  the  number  of  electric  detonators  to  be 
fired  and  for  the  type  of  circuits  used. 

57.7-132  Delay  connectors  for  firing  deto- 
nating cord  should  be  treated  and  handled 
with  the  same  safety  precautions  as  blasting 
caps  and  electric  detonators. 


SUHFACE   ONLY 

57.7-160  Mandatory-UAC.  Ample  warning 
shall  be  given  before  blasts  are  fired.  All  per- 
sons shall  be  cleared  and  removed  from  areas 
endangered  by  the  blast. 

57.7-161  Mandatory-UAC.  Sufficient  blast- 
ing shelters  shall  be  provided  to  protect  all 
men  endangered  by  fiy  rock  from  blasting. 

57.7-162.  If  explosives  are  suspected  of 
burning  in  a  hole,  all  persons  In  the  endan- 
gered area  should  move  to  a  safe  location 
until  the  danger  has  passed. 

57  7-163  Jtfondffltory-UAC.  Lead  wl^es  and 
blasting  lines  shall  not  be  strung  across 
power  conductors,  pipelines,  railroad  tracks, 
or  within  20  feet  of  bare  powerllnes.  They 
shall  be  protected  from  sources  of  static  or 
other  electrical  contact. 

57.7-164  Mandatory-UAC.  The  double- 
trunk-line  or  loop  system  shall  be  used  in 
detonating-cord  blasting. 

57.7-166  Mandatory-UAC.  Trunkllne,  In 
multiple-row  blasts,  shall  make  one  or  more 
complete  loops,  with  crosstles  between  loops 
at  Intervals  of  not  over  200  feet. 

57.7-166  Mandatory-UAC.  All  detonating 
cord  knots  shall  be  tight  and  all  connections 
shall  be  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk- 
lines. 

57.7-167  Detonating  cord  should  not  be 
kinked,  bent,  or  otherwise  handled  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  train  of  detonation  may 
be  Interrupted. 

UNDERGROUND    ONLY 

57.7-175  Mandatory-UAC.  Ample  warning 
shaU  be  given  before  blasts  are  fired.  All  per- 
sons shall  be  cleared  and  removed  from  areas 
endangered  by  the  blast.  Clear  access  to  exits 
ShaU  be  provided  for  personnel  firing  the 
rounds. 

57  7-176  Blasting  areas  should  not  be  re- 
entered after  firing  unUl  concentrations  of 
smoke,  dust,  and  fumes  have  been  reduced 
to  safe  limits. 

67.7-177    Mandatory-UAC.    Misfires    shall 
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b*  r«portad  or  dUpo— <  o<  m  Mon  u  poMlb)« 
by  the  foUowlac  metboda: 

(a)  Beattompttng  to  Am  tbe  bolM  If  leg 
wtr«s  ar«  ezpoaed. 

(b)  Wasbing  tb«  atcmmlng  and  th«  cbarga 
frooa  Um  borabda  with  water. 

(c)  Inaartlng  new  piimera  aftar  tba  stem- 
mlng  baa  bean  waabed  out. 

577-178  Exploalvea  and  blaatlng  llnaa 
ahouJd  ba  isolated  from  aourcea  of  atatlc  or 
other  electrlcai  contact. 

577-179  Mandatory -VAC  Wbera  alectrle 
blaatlng  la  to  be  performed,  electric  circuit* 
to  equipment  In  tbe  immediate  area  to  be 
blasted  shall  be  deenerglzed  before  erploelvea 
are  brought  Into  the  area;  the  power  shall 
not  be  turned  on  again  until  after  the  shota 
are  fired. 

57.7-180  Wbere  electric  blaatlng  la  to  be 
performed,  electric  circulta  to  equipment  In 
tit*  Immediate  area  to  be  blasted  should  be 
deenerglzed  before  exploalres  are  brought 
Into  the  area:  tbe  power  should  not  be  turned 
on  again  until  after  the  shota  are  fired. 

SxMamzxD     AunoNnnf     KmuTS    BLAVrma 

Agkmts 

II— ii    ifiTTani  AXB  uwDaacaopWB 

57.7-190  If  aenaltlaed  ammonium  nitrate 
blaatlng  agents  are  not  purchased  premized, 
all  procedures  concerning  storage  of  compo- 
nanta  tnd  tbe  final  product,  mixing,  and 
tcftnapcytetlon  should  be  in  accordance  with 
Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular  8179. 
"Safety  Recommendations  for  Sensltlaed 
Ammonium  Nitrate  Blaatlng  Agenta."  or 
aubaequent  rerlatona. 

57.7-191  Mandatory.  In  tbe  use  of  sensi- 
tized anunonlum  nitrate  mixtures  and  blast- 
ing agenta  tbe  same  precautlona  shall  be 
taken  aa  for  high  exploalvea. 

57.7-192  Adequate  priming  ahould  be  em- 
ployed to  guard  against  mlaflraa.  Increased 
toxic  fumes,  and  poor  performance. 

57.7-193  Mandatory-V  AC .  Where  pneu- 
matic loading  Is  employed,  before  any  type  of 
bUstlng  operation  using  blasting  agents  U 
put  into  effect,  an  evaluation  of  the  potential 
basard  of  static  electricity  shall  ba  made. 
Adequate  steps.  Including  the  grounding  and 
loading  of  the  conductive  p«rts  of  pneumatic 
loading  equipment.  abaU  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate tbe  hazard  of  static  electricity  before 
blasting  agent  uae  la  conunenced. 

57.7-194  MandMiory-UAC.  Pneumatic 
loading  equlpoaent  ahall  not  be  grounded  to 
wmterllnea,  air  lines,  ralla.  or  tbe  permanent 
electrical  grounding  systwna. 

57.7-195  Mmndatorg.  Hoaas  used  In  con- 
nection with  pneumatic  loading  machines 
shall  be  of  tbe  aemlconductlve  type,  having 
a  total  resistance  low  enough  to  permit  tbe 
dissipation  of  static  electricity  and  high 
enough  to  limit  the  flow  of  stray  electric 
currants  to  a  safe  level.  Wire-countered  hose 
■bAll  not  be  used  because  of  the  potential 
h*>ard   from  stray   electric   currenta. 

57.7-196  Reasonable  precautions  should 
be  exercised  to  exclude  moisture  from  blast- 
ing agents  other  than  slurries.  Water  should 
be  removed  from  holes  before  holea  are 
charged.  If  water  contlnuea  to  flow  Into 
boreholea.  sensitized  ammonium  nitrate 
should  not  be  uaed. 

577-197  Mandatory-V  AC.  Plastic  tubes 
shall  not  be  used  to  protect  pneumatically 
loaded  blasting  agent  charges  against  water 
unless  a  positive  grounding  system  Is  pro- 
vided to  drain  electrostatic  charges  from  tbe 
bole. 

57.7-198  In  small-diameter  holes,  tbe  AN- 
FO  or  related  agents  should  be  loaded  so  as 
to  provide  a  continuous  column  that  com- 
pletely ails  tbe  croes  section  at  the  boreboie. 

57.7-190     Adequate  priming  should  be  em- 
ployed to  guard  against  mlaflres,  Increaaad 
toxic  fumes,  and  poor  performance, 
1 57.8     DrUUBg. 

■UIFSCB  om.T 

57.8-1  Squlpment  ahould  be  Inspected 
each    ahtft    by    an    autborl— d    UuUvldual. 


equipment  defects  affecting  safety  should  be 
reported. 

57.8-3  Mandatory-V  AC.  Equipment  de- 
fecta  affecting  safety  ataall  be  corrected  before 
the  equipment  Is  used. 

57Ji-3  Mandatory -VAC.  The  drilling  area 
shall  be  inspected  for  hazards  before  starting 
the  drilling  operations. 

57.8-4  Mandatory-V  AC.  Men  shall  not  be 
on  the  mast  while  the  drill  Is  In  operation. 

57.8-5  AfsTutafory-l/ilC.  Drill  crews  and 
others  shall  stay  clear  of  augers  or  drill  stems 
that  are  In  motion.  Persons  shall  not  pass 
under  or  step  over  a  moving  stem  or  auger. 

57.8-6  Receptacles  or  racks  should  be 
provided  for  drill  steel  stored  on  drills. 

57.8-7  Tools  and  other  objects  should  not 
be  left  loose  on  the  n\ast  or  drill  platform. 

57.8-8  Mandatory-V  AC.  When  a  drill  U 
being  moved  from  one  drilling  area  to  an- 
other, drill  steel,  tools  and  other  equipment 
ahall  be  secured  and  the  mast  placed  In  a 
safe  position. 

57.8-9  The  drill  helper,  when  used,  should 
be  in  sight  of  the  operator  at  all  times  wklle 
the  drill  Is  being  moved  to  a  new  location. 

57.8-10  Mandatory-V  AC .  In  tbe  event  of 
power  failure,  drill  controls  shall  be  placed 
In  the  neutral  position  tmtll  power  is 
restored. 

57  8-11  Mandatory-V  AC.  Tbe  drill  stem 
shall  be  resting  on  the  bottom  of  tbe  bole  or 
on  tbe  platform  with  the  stem  secured  to  the 
mast  before  attempts  are  made  to  straighten 
a  crossed  cable  on  a  reel. 

57.8-13  Mandatory-V  AC .  While  In  opera- 
tion, drills  shall  be  attended  at  all  times. 

578-13  Mandatory-V  AC.  Drill  holes  large 
enough  to  constitute  a  hazard  shall  be  cov- 
ered or  guarded. 

57.8-14  Men  operating  or  working  near 
Jackhammers  or  Jackleg  drills  and  other  drill- 
ing machines  should  position  themselves  so 
that  they  will  not  be  struck  or  lose  their 
balance  If  the  drill  steel  breaks  or  sticks. 

578-15  Men  should  not  drill  from  posi- 
tions that  hinder  their  acoeaa  to  the  control 
levers,  or  from  Insecure  footing  or  staging, 
or  from  atop  equipment  not  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

57.8-16  Bit  wrenches  or  bit  knockers 
should  be  used  to  remove  detachable  bits 
from  drill  steel. 

57.8-17  Starter  steels  should  be  used 
when  collaring  boles  with  band-bald  or  feed- 
leg  drills. 

&7.8-18  Mandatory-V  AC.  Men  ahaU  not 
hold  the  drill  steel  while  collaring  holee,  or 
rest  their  h*nds  on  tbe  chuck  or  centrallzer 
while  drilUng. 

57.8-19  Air  should  be  turned  off  and  bled 
from  the  hose  before  band-held  drills  are 
moved  from  one  working  area  to  another. 

UNDraCROUIVD  Onlt 

57.8-25  Men  operating  or  working  near 
drilling  machines  should  position  themselves 
so  that  they  will  not  be  struck  or  lose  their 
balance  If  the  drill  steel  breaks  or  sticks. 

57.8-36  Men  should  not  attempt  to  oper- 
ate drills  from  positions  that  binder  their 
access  to  the  control  levers. 

57.8-27  Drilling  should  not  be  attempted 
for  Insectire  footing  or  staging,  or  from  atop 
eq\ilpment  not  designed  for  this  piupose. 

57.8-28  Men  should  not  bold  tbe  driU 
steel  while  collaring  holes,  or  rest  tbelr 
bands  on  tbe  chuck  or  centrallzer  while 
drilling. 

57.8-29  Air  should  be  turned  off  before 
moving  portable  drills  from  one  face  to  an- 
other. 

57.8-30  Receptacles  or  racks  should  be 
provided  for  drill  steel  stored  on  Jumbos. 

578-31  Before  drilling  cycle  U  started, 
warning  should  be  given  to  men  working  be- 
low Jumbo  decks. 

57.8-32  Drills  on  columns  should  be 
anchored  firmly  before  drilling  Is  started  and 
should  be  retlghtened  frequently  thereafter. 
i  57  J    Rotary  jet  piercing. 


SvBFACB  Onlt 


67.9-1    Jet  drills  should  be  provided  with: 

(a)  A  system  to  pressurize  operator's  cabs. 

(b)  A  protective  cover  over  tbe  oxygen  flow 
Indicator. 

57  9-a  Mandatory-V  AC.  Safety  Chains  or 
other  suitable  locking  devices  shall  be  pro- 
vided across  connections  to  and  between 
high  pressure  oxygen  hose  lines  of  l-lnch 
inside  diameter  or  larger. 

57  9-3  Mandatory-V  AC.  A  suitable  means 
of  protection  shall  be  provided  for  the  em- 
ployee when  lighting  tbe  burner. 

57.9-4  With  equipment  requiring  refuel- 
ing at  locations  other  than  fueling  stations 
a  system  for  fueling  from  the  ground  without 
spill  should  be  provided. 

57.9-5  Mandatory-V  AC.  Men  shall  not 
smoke  and  open  flames  shall  not  be  used  in 
tbe  vldnlty  of  the  oxygen  storage  and  sup- 
ply lines.  Signs  warning  against  smoking 
and  open  flames  shall  be  posted  in  these 
areas. 

i  57.10  Loading,  hauling,  dumping. 

OCMKBAL — SUXFACZ  AND  UKDCXCIIODND 

57.10-1  Equipment  should  be  Inspected 
each  shift  by  an  authorized  lndlvldu.il. 
Equipment  defects  affecting  safety  should  be 
reported. 

57.10-2  Mandatory-V  AC.  Equipment  de- 
fect* affecting  safety  shall  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  equipment  is  used. 

57.10-3  Mandatory-V  AC .  Powered  mobile 
equipment  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
brakes. 

57.10-4  Powered  mobile  haulage  equip- 
ment should  be  provided  witb  audible  warn- 
ing devices.  UghU  should  be  provided  on 
both  ends  when  required. 

57.10-5  Mandatory-V  AC.  Operators  shall  be 
certain,  by  signal  or  other  means,  that  nil 
persons  are  clear  before  starting  or  moving 
equipment. 

57.10-6  Mandatory-V  AC.  When  the  entire 
length  of  the  conveyor  is  visible  from  the 
starting  switch,  the  operator  shall  visually 
check  to  make  certain  that  all  persons  are 
in  the  clear  before  starting  the  conveyor. 
When  the  entire  length  of  the  conveyor  Is 
not  visible  from  the  starting  switch,  a  posi- 
tive audible  or  visual  warning  system  shall 
be  Installed  and  operated  to  warn  perso"-" 
that  the  conveyor  will  be  started. 

57.10-7  Mandatory-V  AC.  Unguarded  con- 
veyors with  walkways  shall  be  equipped  with 
emergency  stop  devices  or  cords  along  their 
full  length. 

57.10-8  Adequate  protection  should  be 
provided  at  dumping  locations  nrhere  men 
may  be  endangered  by  falling  material. 

57.10-9  Mandatory-VAC.  Operators  shall 
sound  warning  before  starting  trains,  when 
trains  approach  crossings  or  other  trains  on 
adjacent  tracks,  and  wbere  vision  is  obscured. 

57.10-10  Operators'  cabs  should  be  con- 
strticted  to  permit  operators  to  see  with- 
out straining  and  should  be  reasonably 
comfortable. 

57.10-11  Mandatory-VAC.  Cab  windows 
shall  be  of  safety  glass  or  equiralent,  in  good 
condition  and  shall  be  kept  clean. 

57.10-12.  Afandatorv-l/XC.  Cabs  of  mobile 
equipment  shall  be  kept  free  of  extraneous 
materials. 

57.10-13  Mandatory-VAC.  Adequate  back- 
stops or  brakes  shall  be  Installed  on  IncUned- 
ccnveyor  drive  unit*  to  prevent  conveyors 
from  running  in  reverse  if  a  hazard  to  per- 
sonnel would  be  caused. 

57.10-14  Mandatory-VAC.  No  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  ride  a  power-driven  chain, 
belt,  or  bucket  conveyor,  unless  tbe  belt  Is 
specifically  designed  for  the  transportation 
of  persons. 

57.10-15  Slusber  bolsU  should  be 
equipped  with  harklash  guards,  rollers,  drum 
covers,  and  anchorod  securely  before  slush- 
ing operations  are  started. 

57.10-16  Bo«dbeds.  rails,  jolnu,  switches, 
frogs,  and  other  elements  on  railroads  should 
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be  designed.  Installed,  and  maintained  in  • 
safe  manner  consistent  with  the  speed  and 

type  of  haulage.  

57.10-17  Equipment  operating  speeds 
should  Ije  prudent  and  consistent  with  con- 
ditions of  roadway,  grades,  clearance,  visi- 
bility, traffic,  and  the  typ"!  of  equipment 
used.  .       , . 

67 10-18  Dust  control  measures  should 
be  taken  where  dust  significantly  reduces 
visibility  of  equipment  operators. 

57.10-19  Track  guard  rails,  lead  rails,  and 
frogs  should  be  protected  or  blocked  so  as 
to  prevent  a  person's  foot  from  becoming 
wedged. 

57  10-20  Mandatory-VAC.  Poeltive-actlng 
stopblocks,  derail  devices,  Uack  skates  or 
other  adequate  means  shall  be  Installed 
wherever  necessary  to  protect  persons  from 
runaway  or  moving  railroad  equipment. 

67.10-31  Vehicles  should  follow  at  a  safe 
distance:  passing  should  be  limited  to  areas 
of  adequate  clearance  and  visibility. 

67.10-22  Afondoforj/-UAC.  Berms  or  guards 
shall  be  provided  on  the  outer  banks  of 
elevated  roadways. 

57.10-23  Mandatory-VAC.  Tracklees  haul- 
age equipment  shaU  be  operated  vmder  pow- 
er control  at  all  tlmep. 

67.10-24  Mandatory-VAC.  Mobile  equip- 
ment operators  shall  have  full  control  of 
the  equipment  while  it  Is  in  motion. 

67.10-26  Mandatory-VAC.  Dippers,  buck- 
eU,  loading  booms,  or  heavy  suspended  loads 
shall  not  be  swung  over  the  cabs  of  haulage 
vehicles  until  the  drivers  are  out  of  the 
cabs  and  In  safe  locations,  unless  the  trucks 
are  designed  specifically  to  protect  the 
drivers  from  falling  material. 

67.10-86  Mandatory.  Only  authorized 
persons  shall  be  present  in  areas  of  loading 
or  dumping  operations. 

67.10-27  Mandatory-VAC.  When  an  oper- 
ator U  i>resent,  men  shall  notify  him  before 
getting  on  or  off  equipment. 

67.10-28  Mandatory-VAC.  Switch  throws 
shaU  be  installed  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
clearance  for  switchmen. 

57.10-29  Operators  should  sit  facing  the 
direction  of  travel  while  operating  equip- 
ment with  dual  controls. 

57.10-30  Mandatory-VAC.  Men  shall  not 
work  or  pass  under  the  buckets  or  booms  of 
loaders  in  operation. 

67.10-31  Mandatory-VAC.  When  travel- 
ing between  work  areas,  the  equipment  shall 
be  seetired  In  the  travel  position. 

67.10-32  Mandatory-VAC.  Dippers,  buck- 
ets, scraper  blades,  and  similar  movable  parts 
shall  be  secured  or  lowered  to  the  ground 
when  not  In  use. 

67.10-33  Mandatory-VAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  in  dippers,  buckets,  forks,  clamshells,  or 
in  the  beds  of  dump  trucks  for  the  purpose 
of  transportation. 

57.10-34  Loaded  cars  or  trucks  should  not 
be  moved  until  the  loads  are  trimmed 
properly. 

57.10-36  Movements  of  two  or  more  pieces 
of  rail  equipment  operating  independently 
on  the  same  track  should  be  regulated  by  an 
efficient  signal  block,  telephone,  or  radio 
system;  movements  on  complex  haulage  sys- 
tems should  be  adequately  controlled. 

57.10-36  Mandatory-VAC.  Electrically 
powered  mobile  equipment  shall  not  be  left 
unattended  unless  the  master  switch  Is  in 
the  off  position,  all  operating  controls  are  in 
the  neutral  position,  and  the  brakes  are  set 
or  other  equivalent  precautions  are  taken 
against  rolling. 

57.10-37  Mandatory-VAC.  Mobile  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  left  unattended  unless  the 
brakes  are  set.  Tlie  wheels  shall  be  turned 
Into  a  bank  or  rib,  or  shall  be  blocked  when 
such  equipment  is  parked  on  a  grade. 

57.10-38  When  dumping  cars  by  band  the 
car    dumps    should    be    provided   with   tie- 
down  chains  or  bumper  blocks  to  prevent 
cars  from  overturning. 
57.10-39   Maiulatory-VAC.   Men   shall   not 


get  on  or  off  moving  equipment  except  that 
trainmen  may  get  on  or  off  of  slowly  moving 
trains. 

67.10-40  Mandatory-VAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  on  top  of  loaded  haulage  equipment. 

67.10-41  Ma7ldatory-VAC.  Only  authorized 
persons  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  on  trains 
or  locomotives  and  they  shall  ride  in  a  safe 
position. 

67.10-42  Rocker-bottom  or  ijottom  dump 
cars  should  be  equipped  with  positive  locking 
devices. 

67.10-43  Mandatory-VAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  outside  the  cabs  and  beds  of  mobile 
equipment. 

57.10-44  Men  should  not  ride  in  convey- 
ances equipped  with  unloading  devices 
unless  a  positive  means  Is  prolvded  to 
prevent  accidental  starting  of  the  unloading 
mechanism. 

57.10-46  Mandatory-VAC.  Equipment 
which  Is  to  be  hauled  shall  be  loaded  and 
protected  so  as  to  prevent  sliding  or  spillage. 
57.10-46  Backpoling  of  troUey  poles  shotUd 
be  avoided  wherever  possible;  where  back- 
poling Is  necessary.  It  should  be  done  only 
at  slow  speeds. 

87.10-47  Mandatory-VAC.  Parked  rallcars, 
unless  held  effectively  by  brakes  shall  be 
blocked  Bccurely. 

57.10-48  Mandatory-VAC.  Railroad  cars 
with  braking  systems,  when  in  use,  shall  be 
equipped  with  effective  brake  shoes. 

57.10-49  Long  material  should  be  trans- 
ported by  a  method  designed  to  prevent  any 
overhang  from  creating  a  hazard. 

57.10-50  Mandatory-VAC.  Rallcars  shall  not 
be  left  on  side  tracks  unless  ample  clearance 
Is  provided  for  traffic  on  adjacent  tracks. 

87.10-51  Mandatory-VAC.  Persons  shall  not 
go  over,  under,  or  between  cars  unless  the 
train  Is  stopped  and  the  motorman  has  been 
notified  and  the  notice  acknowledged. 

57.10-52  Mandatory-VAC.  Inability  of  the 
motorman  to  clearly  recognize  the  brake- 
man's  signals  when  the  train  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  brakeman  shall  be  construed 
by  the  motorman  as  a  stop  signal. 

57.10-53  Dumping  locations  and  haulage 
roads  should  be  kept  reasonably  free  of  water, 
debris,  and  spillage. 

57.10-54  Mandatory-UAC.  Berms,  bumper 
blocks,  safety  hooks,  or  similar  means  shall 
be  provided  to  prevent  overtravel  and  over- 
turning at  dumping  locations. 

57.10-55  Where  the  ground  at  a  dumping 
pUce  may  faU  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
loaded  dump  truck,  trucks  should  be  dtimped 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

67.10-56  Where  necessary,  bumper  blocks 
or  the  eqiolvalent  should  be  provided  at  all 
track  dead  ends. 

67.10-57  Grizzlies,  grates,  and  other  sizing 
devices  at  dump  and  transfer  points  should 
be  anchored  securely  In  place. 

67  10-58  Mandatory-VAC.  If  truck  spotters 
are  used,  they  shall  be  well  In  the  clear  while 
trucks  are  backing  Into  dumping  position 
and  dumping;  lights  shall  be  used  at  night  to 
direct  trucks. 

67.10-59  Mandatory-VAC.  Public  and  per- 
manent railroad  crossings  shall  be  posted 
vrith  warning  signs  or  signals,  or  shall  be 
guarded  when  trains  are  passing  and  shall 
t>e  planked  or  otherwise  filled  between  the 

rails.  .       . 

57  10-60  Mandatory-VAC.  Where  overhead 
clearance  is  restricted,  warning  devices  shall 
be  installed  and  the  restricted  area  shall  be 
conspicuously  marked. 

67.10-61  Jifandatory-l/itC.  Stockpile  and 
muckplle  faces  shall  be  trimmed  to  prevent 
hazards  to  personnel. 

67  10-62  Mandatory-UAC.  Rocks  too  large 
to  be  handled  safely  shaU  be  broken  before 
loading. 

57.10-63  Ramps  and  dumps  should  be  of 
solid  construction,  of  ample  width,  have 
ample  side  clearance  and  headroom,  and  be 
kept  reasonably  free  of  spillage. 

57.10-64    Jifondatory-l/AC.    Chute-loading 


installations  shall  be  designed  so  that  men 
pulling  chutes  are  not  required  to  assume 
hazardous  positions  while  loading  cars. 

57.10-65  Cars  should  not  be  coupled  or  un- 
coupled manually  from  the  Inside  of  curves. 

57.10-66  A  locomotive  on  one  track  should 
not  be  used  to  move  equipment  on  a  differ- 
ent track  unless  a  chain  or  drawbar  Is  used. 

87.10-67  Mandatory-VAC.  Pacillties  used 
to  transport  men  to  and  from  work  areas 
shall  not  be  overcrowded. 

57.10-68  Mandatory-VAC.  Lights,  flares, 
or  other  warning  devices  shall  be  posted 
when  parked  equipment  creates  a  hazard  to 
vehicular  traffic. 

87.10-69  Mandatory-VAC.  Tires  shall  be 
deflated  before  repairs  on  them  are  sUrted 
and  adequate  means  shall  be  provided  to 
prevent  wheel  locking  rims  from  creating  a 
hazard  during  tire  inflation. 

57  10-70  A  tow  bar  should  be  used  to  tow 
heavy  equipment.  A  safety  chain  should  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  tow  bar. 


StJRFACi:    Only 
57.10-81     Mandatory-VAC.  Trucks,  shuttle 
cars,  and  front-end  loaders  shall  be  equipped 
wltli  emergency  brakes  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  regvaar  braking  system. 

57  10-82  In  areas  where  weather  condi- 
tions Justify,  haulage  trucks  with  cabs 
should  be  equipped  with  heaters  and/or  air 
conditioners  malntelned  in  good  condition. 
57.10-83  Mandatory-VAC.  Where  possible 
at  least  30  Inches  continuous  clearance  from 
the  farthest  projection  of  moving  railroad 
equipment  shall  be  provided  on  at  least  one 
side  of  the  tracks;  aU  places  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  provide  30-lnch  clearance  shall 
be  marked  corxsplcuously. 

57.10-84  Traffic  rules,  signals,  and  warn- 
ing signs  should  be  standardized  at  each  mine 
and  posted. 

6710-85  Mandatory-UAC.  Supplies,  ma- 
terials,  and  tools  other  than  small  hand  tools 
shall  not  be  transported  with  men  in  man- 
trip  vehicles,  unless  such  vehicles  are  spe- 
clflcally  designed  to  make  such  transporta- 
tion safe. 

57 10-86  Any  load  extending  more  than 
4  feet  beyond  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  body 
should  be  marked  cleariy  with  a  red  flag  by 
day  and  a  red  light  at  night. 

Underground  Only 
57  10-95  JVfandatory.  Where  the  design  and 
operation  of  trucks,  shuttle  cars,  and  front- 
end  loaders  are  such  as  to  make  it  feasible 
and  necessary  they  shall  be  equipped  vrtth 
emergency  brakes  separate  and  Independent 
of  the  regular  braking  system. 

57  10-96  Supplies,  materials,  or  tools,  ex- 
cept' property  secured  reralling  devices, 
should  not  be  carried  on  top  of  locomotives. 
57  10-97  Afond«tory-l/AC.  Trains  shaU  be 
brought  to  a  complete  stop,  then  moved  very 
slowly  when  coupling  or  uncoupling  cars 
manually. 

87.10-98  Mandatory-VAC.  Makeshift  cou- 
pUngs  shall  not  be  used. 

57  10-99  Mandatory-VAC.  Supplies,  ma- 
terials, and  tools  other  than  small  hand  tools 
ShaU  not  be  transported  with  men  in  man- 
trip  cars.  Man  trips  shall  not  be  operated  in- 
dependently of  ore  and  supply  trips. 

57 10-ft>0  Pneumatic-powered  loading 
equlpmeift  should  be  provided  with  a  valve 
to  close  the  air  line  at  the  machine;  this 
valve  should  be  closed  except  when  the  ma- 
chine Is  being  operated. 

67  10-101  Mandatory.  Steps  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  rocker-type  loading  machines  and 
operators  shall  stand  on  the  step  when  oper- 
ating the  machine. 

57  10-102  Mandatory-UAC.  "When  a  sig- 
nalman U  used  during  slushing  operations 
he  shall  be  positioned  In  a  safe  place. 

57  10-103  Mandatory-UAC.  Collars  of 
open  draw  holes  shall  be  kept  free  of  muck 

and  material.  

57.10-104    Warning  devices  or  conspicuous 
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iBArklngB   ahould   b«    InaUllad   wh«n   chut* 
Itpa  crMtU  •  bM*r<l  to  persoan*!.  « 

57.10-106  Kmpty  chut«a  tbotild  b*  prop- 
erly fuardcd  prior  to  filling  or  ■undent  ma- 
terial should  be  left  In  tbe  cbute  bottom 
to  prevent  rock  from  flying  out  wben  broken 
material  Is  dumped  Into  the  chute 

57  10-104  Mandatory -U AC  Ample  warn- 
ing shall  be  given  to  men  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  draw  or  otherwise  exposed  to 
danger  from  chute-puUlng  operations. 

57  ia-107  Mandatory-UAC.  Men  shall  not 
stand  on  broken  rock  or  ore  over  draw  points 
If  there  Is  danger  that  the  chute  will  be 
pulled.  Suitable  platforms  or  safety  lines 
■hall  be  provided  when  work  must  be  done 
In  such  areas. 

67.10-lOe  Men  attempUng  to  looeen 
hangups  should  work  with  extreme  caution. 

67. 10-109  Men  should  not  work  or  pass 
xinder  hung  draw  openings  unless  the  open- 
ings are  blocked  effectively. 

67  10-110  Mandatory-UAC.  Shelter  holes 
■hall  be  provided  to  ensure  the  safety  of  men 
along  haulageways  where  continuous  clear- 
ance of  at  least  30  inchea  from  the  farthest 
projection  of  moving  equipment  on  at  least 
one  side  of  tbe  haulageway  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

67.10-111     Shelter  holes  should  be  at  l««at 

4    feet    wide,    marked    conspicuously,    and 

should    provide    a   minimum    of   40    incbea 

~  cleaiUiee    from    tbe    farthest   projection   of 

~  movtuir' equipment. 

67  lO-ua  Trip  lights  or  approved  reflec- 
tors should  be  used  on  tbe  rear  of  pulled 
trips  and  on  the  front  of  pviahed  tripe. 

67.10-113  Mandatory-UAC.  Man  trips 
shall  be  operated  at  speeds  consistent  with 
tbe  condition  of  tracks  and  equipment  uasd. 

67.10-114  Mandatory-UAC.  Where  man 
trips  are  used,  discbarge  and  boarding  points 
shall  be  designated.  Men  shall  not  board  or 
leave  moving  man- trip  cars. 

57  10-115  Man-trip  passengers  should 
ride  on  tbe  side  of  the  car  opposite  tbe 
trolley  wire,  unlees  covered  man  cars  are 
provided. 

57.10-116  Mandatory-UAC.  During  shift 
changes  the  movement  of  rock  or  material 
trains  shall  be  limited  to  areas  where  such 
trains  could  not  present  a  hazard  to  men 
coming  on  or  going  off  shift 

57.10-117  Mandatory-UAC.  Men  shall  not 
rtde  between  cars  or  on  top  of  loaded  oara. 
167.11     Aerial  tramways. 

StTaracx  Okx.t 

67.11-1  Buckets  should  not  be  OTsrloadsd. 
and  feed  should  be  regulated  to  prevent 
spillage. 

57.11-2  Carriers.  Including  loading  and 
unloading  mechanisms,  should  be  inspected 
each  shift:  brakes  should  be  inspected  dally: 
ropes  and  supports  should  be  inspected  as 
recommended  by  tbe  manufacturer  or  as 
physical  conditions  warrant.  Records  of  rope 
maintenance  and  inspections  should  be  kept. 

57.11-3  Mandatory-UAC.  Any  hazardous 
defects  shall  be  corrected  before  the  equip- 
ment Is  used. 

57  1 1-4  Positive-action  type  brakes  should 
be  provided  on  aerial  tramways, 

67.U-S  Track  cable  connections  should 
be  designed  to  offer  minimum  obstruction  to 
tbe  passage  of  wheels 

57116  Guards  should  be  Installed  to 
prevent  swaying  buckets  from  hitting  towers, 

57.11-7  Mandatory-UAC.  Guard  nets  shall 
be  provided  where  tramways  pass  over  road- 
ways, walkways,  and  buildings. 

67.11-8  Mandatory-UAC.  Persons  other 
than  maintenance  men  shall  not  rtde  aerial 
traniways  unless  the  following  features  are 
provided: 

(a)  Two  independent  brakes,  each  capable 
of  holding  the  maximum  load. 

(b)  Direct  communication  between  termi- 


(c)  Power   drives   with   emergency    power 
available  in  case  of  primary  power  failure. 


(d)  Bueksts  equipped  with  posittve  locks 
to  prersnt  acldental  tripping  or  dumping. 

57  11-9  Mandatory-UAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  loaded  buckete 

57  11-10     Mandatory-UAC.  Whers  posstble 
aerial   tramways  shall  not  be  started   until 
the  operator  has  ascertained  that  everyone 
is  in  tbe  clear. 
I  57  la    Travel  ways. 

GtmcBAi. — SuBTAca  am  nNonosotTN* 

57.13-1  Mandatory-UAC.  Safe  means  of 
access  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  to 
all  working  places. 

67.ia-a  Mandatory-UAC.  Crossorers,  ele- 
vated walkways,  elevated  ramps,  and  stair- 
ways shall  be  of  substantial  construction, 
provided  with  handrails,  and  maintained  In 
good  condition.  Where  necessary .  toeboards 
shall  be  provided 

57  12-3  Mandatory-UAC.  Ladders  shall  b« 
of  sutMtantial  construction  and  maintained 
in  good  condition. 

37.13-4  Portable  straight  ladders  should 
be  provided  with  nonslip  bases,  should  be 
placed  against  a  safe  backing,  and  set  on 
secure  footing. 

67  13-6  Mandatory-UAC.  Fixed  ladders 
shall  be  anchored  securely  and  Installed  to 
provide  at  least  3  Inches  of  toe  clearance. 

57  13-6  MOMOmtory-UAC.  Fixed  Udders 
shall  project  at  least  3  feet  above  landings, 
or  •ubetantlal  handholda  sball  be  provided 
above  tbe  landings. 

57  13-7  Wooden  members  of  ladders 
should  not  be  painted. 

57.13-6  Ladderways,  stairways,  walkways, 
and  ramps  should  be  kept  free  of  loose  rock 
and  extraneous  materials. 

57  12-0  Mandatory -U AC.  Railed  walkways 
shall  be  provided  wherever  persons  are  regu- 
larly required  to  walk  alongside  conveyor 
beiu.  Inclined  railed  walkways  shall  be  non- 
■kld  or  provided  with  cleats. 

57.13-10  VerUcal  clearance  above  stair 
s'^eps  should  be  a  minimum  of  7  feet. 

57  13-11  Men  climbing  or  descending 
ladders  should  facu  the  ladders  and  bars 
both  hands  free  for  climbing. 

57  13-13  Msndatory-t/iiC.  Openings  above, 
below,  or  near  travelways  through  which  men 
or  materials  may  fall  sball  be  protected  by 
railing,  barriers,  or  covers.  Where  It  Is  im- 
practical to  Install  such  protective  devices, 
adequate  warning  signals  shall  be  installed. 

57  13-13  Jtfsndarory-l/itC.  Crossovers  shall 
be  provided  where  It  Is  necessary  to  cross 
conveyors. 

57.13-14  Mandatory-UAC.  Moving  con- 
veyors shall  be  crossed  only  at  designated 
crossover  points. 

57.13-15  Slippery  walkways  should  be  pro- 
vided with  cleats  and  handrails  and/or  ropes. 

57  13-16  MmMdmtory-UAC.  Regularly  used 
walkways  and  travelways  shall  be  sanded, 
salted,  or  cleared  of  snow  and  ice  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

57  13-17  Fixed  ladders  should  not  incline 
backwards  at  any  point  unless  provided  with 
backguards. 

Straracs  Onlt 

37.13-35  Fixed  ladders  should  be  offset 
and  have  substantial  railed  landings  at  least 
every  30  feet  unless  backguards  are  provided. 

57.13-36  Steep  flxad  Udders  (70*  to  00* 
from  the  horizontal)  30  feet  or  more  in 
length  should  be  provided  with  backguards, 
cages,  or  equivalent  protection,  starting  at  a 
point  not  more  than  7  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder. 

57.13-37  Mandatory-UAC.  Scaffolds  and 
working  platforms  sball  be  of  substantial 
construction  and  provided  with  handralU  and 
maintained  In  good  condition.  Floorboards 
shall  be  laid  properly  and  the  scaffolds  and 
working  platform  sball  not  be  overloaded. 
Working  platforms  shall  be  provided  with 
toeboards  when  necessary. 

UNDsaoaovND  Onlt 

57.13-35  Flexible  ladders  should  be  used 
only  where  rigid  ladders  may  be  impractical. 


67,13-36  Mandatory-UAC.  Trap  doors  or 
adequate  guarding  shall  be  provided  In  lad- 
derways at  each  level.  Doors  shall  be  kept 
operable. 

57.13-37  The  minimum,  unobstructed 
eroes-sectlonal  opening  In  ladderways  should 
be  34  Inches  by  34  Inches. 

S7  13  38  Warning  should  be  given  and 
acknowledged  before  entering  a  manway 
above  or  below  where  men  are  working. 

57.13-30  Working  floors  In  square-set 
stopes  should  be  lagged  closely  and  securely, 
and  open  sets  should  be  equipped  with 
guard  ralU. 

67.13-40  Designated  travelways  steeprr 
than  30*  from  the  horizontal  should  be  pro- 
vided with  ladders  or  stairways. 

57  13-41  Ladders  with  an  Inclination  or 
more  than  70°  off  tbe  horizontal  should  be 
offset  and  have  landing  gatee,  backguards  or 
substantUl  Undlngs  at  least  every  30  feet. 
1 57.13     Bscapeways. 

nNDEBOBOUND    OlfLT 

57.13-1  Mandatory- [/XC.  Every  mine  shsll 
have  two  separate  properly  maintained  ee- 
capeways  to  the  surface  which  are  so  posi- 
tioned that  damage  to  one  shall  not  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  tbe  other,  or  a  method 
of  refuge  shall  be  provided  when  only  one 
opening  to  the  surface  is  possible. 

67.13-3  Jfandatory-l/itC.  Escape  routes 
sball  be: 

(a)  Inspected  at  regular  IntervaU  and 
maintained  In  safe,  travelable  condition. 

(b)  Marked  with  conspicuous  and  easily 
read  direction  signs  that  clearly  indicate  the 
ways  of  escape. 

57.13-3  Mandatory-UAC.  Refuge  areas 
aball  be: 

(a)  Of  fire-resistant  construction  prefer- 
ably in  untlmbered  areas  of  the  mine. 

(b)  Large  enough  to  accommodate  readily 
the  normal  niunber  of  men  in  the  particular 
area  of  the  mine. 

(c)  Constructed  so  they  can  be  made  gas- 
tight. 

(d)  Provided  with  compressed  air  lines, 
watarlines.  suitable  handtools.  and  stopping 
materials, 

57.13-4  Mandatory-UAC.  Mine  maps  shall 
be  posted  and  available  showing  escape 
routes,  directions  of  principal  airflow.  loca- 
tions of  telephones,  fire  doors,  ventilation 
doors,  and  brought  up  to  date  as  necessary. 

57  13-5  Mandatory-UAC.  Telephone  or 
other  voice  communication  shall  be  provided 
between  the  surface  and  refuge  chambers 
and  such  systems  shall  be  Independent  of 
the  mine  power  supply. 

57.13-6  Mandatory-UAC.  Designated  es- 
capeways  Inclined  more  than  30  degrees  from 
the  horizontal  shall  be  equipped  with  stair- 
ways, ladders,  cleated  walkways,  or  emer- 
gency hoisting  facilities. 

57.13-7  Emergency  hoUting  facilities 
should  conform  to  the  extent  possible  to 
safety  requirements  for  other  man  hoists, 
should  be  adequate  to  remove  the  men  from 
tbe  mine  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  be  main- 
tained In  ready  condition,  and  be  tested  at 
ISMt  every  30  days;  records  should  be  kept 
of  these  tesU, 
i  57  14    Electricity. 

GENESAI, StntTACC    AND    Undesobocnd 

57.14-1  Mandatory.  Circuits  shall  be  pro- 
tected against  excessive  overload  by  fuses  or 
circuit  breakers  of  the  correct  type  and 
capacity. 

57.14-3  Mandatory-UAC.  Electric  equip- 
ment and  circuits  shall  be  provided  with 
switches  or  other  controls.  Such  switches  or 
controU  shall  be  of  approved  design  and 
construction  and  shall  be  properly  Installed. 

57.14-3  Mandatory.  Individual  overload 
protection  or  short-circuit  protection  shall 
be  provided  for  tbe  trailing  cables  of  mobile 
equipment. 

57.14-4  Power  wires  and  cables  should  have 
adequate  current-carrying  capacity  and 
should  be  protected  from  mechanical  injury. 
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gf  I4_g  ir^tlkar  onsricr-inounted  nor  rub- 
ber-tired equipment  should  rtua  over  trailing 
gfj^im,  uiiliM  tbe  cables  are  properly  brtdged 


firU-4  DUtrlbuttoa  bazas  sbould  be  pro- 
vided wltb  disconnect  switches. 

57  14-7  MamSmtory-UAC.  Trailing  cable 
and  po»«r-«»bJ«  connections  to  Junction 
boxes  sbAll  not  be  made  or  broken  under  load. 

67  14-8  Power  wires  and  cables  should  be 
insulated  adequately  where  they  pass  Into  or 
out  of  electHcal  oompartments. 

57  14-9  Power  wlree  and  cables  which  pre- 
sent a  fire  hazard  should  be  well  Installed 
on  acceptable  Insuators. 

67 14-10  Telephoaie  and  low-potential 
eVectrtc  signal  wires  should  be  protected  from 
contacting  energized  powerllnes. 

6714-11  Mondatory-i;i4C.  High-potential 
transmission  cables  shall  be  covered.  Insu- 
lated, or  placed  according  to  acceptable  elec- 
trical codes  to  prevent  contact  with  low- 
potanttal  circuits. 

5714-12  The  potential  on  bare  signal 
wires  accessible  to  personal  contact  ahould 
not  exceed  40  volts. 

67.14-13  Splices  in  power  cables.  Includ- 
ing ground  conductor,  where  provided, 
should  be: 

(a)  Mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical   oonduotlTlty. 

(b)  BffecUvely  insulated  and  sealed  to  ex- 
clude moUture. 

(c)  Provided  wltii  mechanical  protection 
and  electrical  conductivity  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  of  the  original. 

5714-14  Ifondatory-t/iiC.  Shovel  traUlng 
cables  shall  not  be  moved  with  the  ahovel 
dipper  unless  cable  slings  or  sleds  are  used. 
57 14-16  Mandatory.  Energized  high-po- 
tential cables  shall  be  handled  with  insulated 
books  or  tongs. 

57.14-16  Mandatory-VAC.  Electrical 
equipment  shall  be  deenerglzed  before  work 
is  done  on  such  equipment.  Switches  shall 
be  locked  out  and  suitable  warning  signs 
posted  by  tbe  individuals  who  are  to  do  the 
work;  locks  shall  be  removed  only  by  the 
persons  who  Install  them. 

57.14-17  Mandatory-UAC.  Power  clrciUts 
shall  be  deenerglzed  before  work  Is  done  on 
such  circuits  unless  hot-line  tools  are  used. 
Switches  shall  be  locked  out  and  suitable 
warning  signs  posted  by  the  Individuals  who 
are  to  do  the  work;  locks  shall  be  removed 
only  by  the  persons  who  Installed  them. 

57  14-18  Mandatory-UAC.  Principal  power 
switches  sball  be  labeled  to  show  which  units 
they  control,  unless  identification  oan  be 
made  readUy  by  location. 

57  14-10  At  least  3  feet  of  clearance  should 
be  provided  around  all  parts  of  staUonary 
electric  equipment  or  swltchgear  where  ac- 
cess or  travel  Is  necessary, 

57.14_20_Mond«f  ory-UilC.  Dry  wooden 
platforms.  Insulating  mats,  or  other  elec- 
trically nonconductlve  material  shall  be  kept 
In  place  at  all  8Wltchl>oard8  and  power-oon- 
trol  switches  where  shock  hazards  exist.  How- 
ever, metal  pUtes  on  which  a  person  normally 
would  stand,  and  kept  at  the  same  potential 
as  the  grounded  metal  noncurrent  carrying 
parts  of  the  power  switches  to  be  operated 

may  be  used. 

57,14-21  Mondotory-UAC.  Suitable  danger 
signs  shall  be  posted  at  all  major  electrical 
Installations. 

57.14-22  Areas  containing  major  electri- 
cal installaUons  should  be  entered  only  by 
authorized  personnel. 

57.14-23  Mandatory-UAC.  Electrical  con- 
nections and  reoUtor  grids  that  are  difficult 
or  Impractical  to  Insulate  shall  be  griarded, 
unless  protection  U  provided  by  location. 

57.14-24    Beverse-ctirrent  protection 

should  be  provided  at  storage-battery  charg- 
ing stations. 

57,14-25  Jirondatory-I/AC.  AU  metal  en- 
closing or  encasing  electrical  circuits  shall 
be  grounded  or  provided  with  equivalent  pro- 
tection. This  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
battery-operated  equipment. 

67.14-26    Mandatory-UAC.   Metal   fencing 


and  metal  bntkUngs  enclosing  traawfonners 

and  swltchgear  shall  be  grounded. 

67.14-»7  Mandatory-UAC.  Frame  ground- 
ing or  equivalent  protection  ebail  be  pro- 
Tided  tor  mobile  equipment  powered  through 
trailing  caMes. 

57.14-28  Mandatory-UAC.  Continuity  and 
resistance  of  grounding  systems  shall  be 
tested  immediately  after  installation, 

67.14-39  Electric  equipment  and  wiring 
should  be  Inspected  by  a  competent  person 
as  often  as  necessary  to  assure  safe  operating 
oondltlons. 

57.14-30  Mandatory-UAC.  Wben  a  poten- 
Ually  dangerous  condition  is  found  It  shall 
be  corrected  before  equipment  or  wiring  Is 
energized. 

67  14-31  Electric  motors,  switches,  and 
controls  exposed  to  damaging  dust  or  water 
should  be  of  dusttight  or  watertight  con- 
struction, 

67  14-32  Inspection  and  cover  plates  on 
electrical  equipment  should  be  kept  In  place 
at  all  times  except  dining  testing  or  repairs. 
57  14-33  Mandofory-t/XC,  Hand-held  elec- 
tric tools  shall  not  be  operated  at  high 
potenUal  voltages. 

57.14-34  Portable  extension  lights  and 
other  Ughts  that  may  present  a  shock  or  burn 
hazard  should  be  guarded. 

57  14-35     Lamp    sockets    exposed    to    the 

weather  should  be  of  a  weatherproof  type. 

57  14-36     Mandatory- U AC.     Circuits    shall 

be  deenerglzed  before  fuses  are  removed  or 

replaced.  _         ^ 

57  14-37  Mandatory-UAC.  Fuse  tongs  or 
hot-ilne  tools  shall  be  used  when  fuses  are 
removed  or  replaced  In  high-potential  cir- 
cuits. .  , .  .  . 
67 14-38  Trailing  cables  should  be 
clamped  to  machines  in  a  manner  to  protect 
the  cables  from  damage  and  to  prevent  strain 
on  the  electrical  connections. 

57  14-39  Surplus  trailing  cables  to  shovels, 
cranes,  and  slmUar  equipment  should  be 
stored  In  cable  boots  or  on  reels  mounted  on 
the  equipment  or  otherwise  protected  from 
mechanical  damage. 

57  14-M)  Mandatory-UAC.  Operating  con- 
trols' shall  be  Installed'  so  that  they  can  be 
operated  without  danger  of  contact  with 
enerelzed  conductors. 

57 14-41  Mandatory-UAC.  Switches  and 
starting  boxes  shaU  be  of  safe  design  and 

c&pftcity> 

5714-42  Both  rails  should  be  bonded  or 
welded  at  every  Joint,  Ralls  should  be  cross- 
bonded  at  least  every  200  feet  If  the  track 
serves  as  the  return  trolley  circuit,  except 
where  a  control  signal  can  not  be  used  on  a 
crossbonded  track.  .^  _^*». 

57  14-43  MaTidatory-UAC.  Equipment  with 
booms  or  masts  which  are  not  properly 
protected  shall  not  be  operated  where  the 
booms  or  masts  can  come  within  10  feet  of 
an  energized  overhead  powerllne. 

57.14-44  Lighting  arrester  ero"j^<^ 
should  be  connected  to  earth  at  least  10  feet 
from  the  track  or  mine  return  circuit. 

57  14-45  Mandatory-UAC.  Overhead  high- 
potential  powerllnes  shall  be  Installed  as 
specified  by  the  NaUonal  Electrical  Safety 

Code.  , 

57  14-46  Mandatory-UAC.  When  equip- 
ment must  be  moved  under  energized  power- 
Unes  and  the  clearance  Is  less  than  10  feet, 
the  powerllnes  shall  be  deenerglzed  or  other 
precautions  Fhall  be  taken. 

57  14-47  Mandatory-UAC.  Guy  wires  of 
poles  supporting  high-potential  conductors 
shaU  be  equipped  with  Insulators  installed 
near  the  pole  end. 

67  14-48  Mandatory-UAC.  Telegraph,  tel- 
ephone, or  signal  wires  shaU  not  be  In- 
staUed  on  the  same  crossarm  with  power  con- 
ductors. When  carried  on  poles  supporting 
Dowerllnes.  they  shall  be  Installed  as  speci- 
fied by  the  National  Electrical  Safety  Code. 

67-14-49  Men  should  not  stand  on  the 
ground  In  the  vicinity  of  an  electrically 
powered  shovel  or  other  similar  heavy  equip- 
ment during  an  electrical  storm. 

57.14-60    TroUy  wires   should   be   aligned 


properiy  and  installed  at  least  6  Inches  out- 
side and  7  feet  above  the  track. 

57.14-51  Trolley  wire  bangers  should  be 
spaced  so  that  the  wire  will  not  sag  more 
than  3  Inches  between  hangers  and  so  that 
the  wire  may  be  detached  from  any  one 
hanger  without  creating  a  shock  hazard. 

57.14-52  Trolley  vsrlres  and  trolley  feeder 
wires  should  be  provided  with  sectlonallzlng 
switches  at  man-trip  stations  and  near  the 
beginning  of  all  branch  lines. 

57.14-53  Ground  wires  for  lighting  cir- 
cuits powered  from  trolley  wires  shoiild  be 
connected  securely  to  the  ground  return 
circuit. 

57.14-54  Tools  and  supplies  should  be 
carried  In  the  hands  and  not  on  the  shoulders 
when  men  travel  near  bare  power  conductors. 


SORTACX  Only 
67.14-65     Mandatory-UAC.  Powerllnes,  in- 
cluding trolley  wires,  and  telephone  circuits 
shall  be  protected  against  short  circuits  and 

lightning.  -.     

67.14-86  Mandatory-UAC.  Where  metallic 
tools  or  equipment  can  come  in  contact  with 
trolley  wires  or  bare  powerllnes,  the  Unes 
shall  be  guarded  or  deenerglzed, 

57 14-67  Mandatory-UAC.  Transformers 
shall  be  totally  enclosed,  or  shall  be  placed 
at  least  8  feet  above  the  ground,  or  installed 
In  a  transformer  house,  or  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  fence  at  least  6  feet  high  and  at 
least  3  feet  from  any  energized  parts,  casings, 
or  wiring. 

57  14-68  Mcmdatory-VAC.  Transformer  en- 
closures shall  be  kept  locked  against  unau- 
thorized entry. 

57  14-69  Ughtnlng  arresters  should  be  pro- 
vided where  telephone  circuits  enter  a  mine; 
mine  telephone  extensions  in  surface  build- 
ings should  be  provided  vrith  a  lightning  ar- 
rester for  each  clrctilt  entering  the  building. 
57  14-70  Each  exposed  power  circuit  that 
leads  underground  should  be  equipped  with 
lightning  arresters  of  an  approved  type  at  or 
near  the  point  where  the  circuit  enters  the 
mine.  „ 

TjNDEKGROrND    ONLT 

57  14-80  Mandatory-UAC.  Trolley  wires  and 
bare  power  conductors  shall  be  guarded 
where  men  work  or  pass  beneath. 

57 14-81  Metol  pipelines  1,000  feet  or 
more  in  length  along  haulage  roads  where 
grounded  return  circuits  are  used  should  be 
bonded  to  the  return  at  the  ends  and  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  500  feet. 

57  14-82  Mandatory-UAC.  Powerllnes  shall 
be  v^ll  separated  or  Insulated  from  water- 
lines,  telephone  Unes,  and  air  lines. 

57  14-83  Power  cables  in  shafts  and  bore- 
holes should  be  fastened  securely  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  undue  strain  on  the 
sheath,  insulation,  or  conductors. 

5714-84  Disconnecting  switches  that  can 
be  opened  safely  under  load  should  be  pro- 
vided underground  at  all  primary  power  cir- 
cuits near  shafts,  levels,  and  boreholes. 

57  14-65  Mandatory-UAC.  Transformer  sta- 
tions shall  be  enclosed  to  P«vent  persons 
from  unintentionally  or  Inadvertently  con- 
tacting energized  parts. 

57  14-86  Trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
should  be  installed  opposite  the  clearance 
side  of  haulageways. 

57  14-87  Not  more  than  five  splices  should 
be  made  in  any  trailing  cable  unless  they  are 
vulcanized.  _„i,,« 

5714-68  On  machines  not  using  cable 
reels',  no  splices  should  be  present  in  the 
first  25  feet  of  trailing  cable  adjacent  to  tne 
equipment.  ,,  ,    _ 

57.14-89  Mandatory-UAC.  The  potential  on 
troUey  vrires  and  baie  feeder  lines  shall  not 
exceed  650  volts. 
S  57.15  Compressed  air  and  boilers. 

GENTRAL— SXJMAC*    AND    UNl)I»GBOTnn) 

57.15-1  Mandatory-UAC.  AU  boUers  and 
pressure  vessels  shall  be  constructed,  in 
stalled,  and  maintained  In  accordance  wltb 
the    standards    and    specifications    of    the 
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Am«rle»a  Soelvty   of  lixihanlol   Bnglnwart 
BoUer  MMl  Pr«H\ir«  VmmI  Ood*. 

57.15-10  Air  compreMon  abould  b« 
equipped  wltb  »ut<)in*Uo  tempermture-Actl- 
vated  ahutoff  mechAiUMna  eet  for  400*  F., 
or  with  fusible  plufi  Installed  In  the  com- 
preasor  discharge  Unas  aa  near  the  oomprea- 
■ors  aa  poaatble.  Fusible  plugs  should  melt  at 
temperatures  50*  leas  than  the  flash  points  of 
the  lubricating  oUs. 

57.15-11  Compressors  and  compressed-air 
receivers  should  be  equipped  with  automatic 
pressure-releaae  valvea,  preasure  gauges,  and 
drain  valves. 

57.15-13  Compressor  air  Intakes  should  be 
Installed  to  Inaure  that  only  clean,  uncon- 
tamlnated  air  enters  the  compressors. 

57  15-13  Compressed-air  recelvera  should 
be  drained  of  moisture  and  oil  at  least  once 
each  operating  shift. 

57.15-14  Compreaaed-alr  receivers  should 
have  Inspection  openings  which  should  be 
manholee  when  the  tanks  are  over  36  inchee 
In  diameter. 

57.15-15  Compreaaed-alr  reoelvers  and 
other  preaeure  vessels  should  be  Inspected 
internally  at  lease  once  a  year  by  qualified 
Inspectors:  records  of  such  Inspections  should 
be  kept. 

57  1{K1S  Compressors  should  be  operated 
4Dd  li^tcated  In  accordance  with  the  manu- 
facturer's recommendations. 

57.15-17  Compressor  discharge  plpea 
ahould  be  cleaned  periodically. 

57.15-18  Safety  devices  on  compressed-air 
aystems  should  be  checked  at  the  beginning 
of  each  shift. 

57.15-19  Mandatory-U AC .  Repairs  Involv- 
ing the  preasure  system  of  compressors, 
receivers,  or  compressed-air-powered  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  attempted  until  the  prea- 
sure has  been  bled  off. 

57  15-30  Wandatory-(/itC.  At  no  Ume  shall 
compreaaed  air  be  directed  toward  a  person. 
When  compressed  air  is  used,  all  neceasary 
precautions  shall  be  taken  to  protect  persons 
from  injury. 

57.15-21  Jfandatorv-t/iiC.  Safety  chains  or 
suitable  locking  devices  shall  be  used  at  con- 
nections to  machines  of  high  pressure  hose 
lines  of  1  inch  Inside  diameter  or  larger,  and 
between  high  preasure  hose  lines  of  1  inch 
Inside  diameter  or  larger,  where  a  connection 
failure  would  create  a  hazard. 

BOILXBS 

57.15-30  Boilers  should  be  equipped  with 
guarded  well-maintained  water  gagee  and 
pressure  gages  placed  so  that  they  can  be 
obaerved  easily.  Water  gages  and  pipe  pas- 
Migas  to  the  gages  should  be  kept  clean  and 
free  of  scale  and  rust. 

57.15-31  Boilers  should  be  equipped  with 
automatic  pressure-relief  valves;  valves 
ahould  be  tested  each  shift. 

57.15-33  BoUer  installations  should  be 
provided  with  safety  devices,  acceptable  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mlnea.  to  protect  against  haz- 
ards of  flame  outs,  fuel  interruptions,  and 
low-water  level. 

57.15-33  Blowotr  valves  should  be  piped 
outside  the  building  and  should  have  outlets 
so  located  or  protected  that  persons  passing 
by,  near,  or  under  them  will  not  be  scalded. 

57.15-34  Boilers  should  be  Inspected  in- 
ternally at  least  once  a  year  by  licensed  In- 
spectors; records  of  such  inspections  should 
be  kept. 

i  57.16  Use  of  equipment. 

OtTAaos 

CKNKaAL SUBTACS  AND  UNOKBCaOCNO 

57.16-1  Mandatory-V AC .  Oears;  sprockets: 
chains;  drive,  bead,  tall,  and  takeup  pulleys; 
flywheels;  couplings;  shafts;  sawblades:  fan 
Inlets;  and  similar  exposed  moving  machine 
parts  which  may  be  contacted  by  persons,  and 
which  may  cause  injtuy  to  persons.  shaU  be 
guarded. 

57.16-3  Mandatory -VAC.  Overhead  belts 
shall  be  guarded  If   he  whipping  action  tnaa 


ft  bcofean  btH  would  be  baaardotu  to  petsooa 


87.9-<  Ouarda  at  conTeyor  drive,  head, 
and  tall  pulleys  should  extend  a  distance 
sufllelent  to  prevent  a  t>erson  from  reaching 
behind  the  guard  and  becoming  catight  be- 
tween the  belt  and  the  pulley. 

57.16-4  Openings  where  conveyors  pass 
through   walls  or  floors  should   be  guarded. 

57.16-5  Protruding  setscrewa  on  revolving 
parts  should  be  guarded. 

57.16-4  Mandatory-U  AC.  Except  when  test- 
ing the  machinery,  guards  shall  be  securely 
In  place  while  machinery  Is  being  operated. 

57.16-7  Guards  should  be  sufllclently 
strong  and  maintained  to  provide  the  re- 
quired protection. 

57.16-8  Mandatory-U  AC.  StaUonary  grind- 
ing machines  other  than  special  bit  grinders 
shall  be  equipped  with: 

(a)  Peripheral  hoods  (less  than  00*  throat 
openings)  capable  of  withstanding  the  force 
of  a  bursting  wheel. 

(b)  Adjustable  tool  rests  set  as  cloae  as 
practical  to  the  wheel. 

(c)  Safety  waahers. 

57.16-9  Mandatory-U  AC.  Grinding  wheeU 
shall  be  operated  within  the  speciflcatlons  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  wheel. 

57  16-10  Mandatory-UAO.  Hand-held  pow- 
er tools,  other  than  rock  drills,  shall  be 
equipped  with  controls  requiring  constant 
hand  or  flnger  pressure  to  operate  the  tools 
or  shall  be  equipped  with  friction  or  other 
equivalent  safety-devices. 

57.16-11  Guards  or  shields  should  be  pro- 
vided In  areas  where  fljrlng  or  falling  ma- 
terials present  a  hazard. 

57.16-13  Industrial  vehicles  such  as  fork- 
lift  trucks,  front-end  loaders,  and  bulldozers 
should  be  provided  with  roll  protection  when 
neceesary  to  protect  the  operator. 

57.16-13  Mandatory-U  AC.  PorklUt  trucks, 
front-end  loaders,  and  bulldozers  shall  be 
provided  with  substantial  canopies  when 
necessary  to  protect  the  operator. 

57.16-14  Mandatory-U  AC.  Face  shields  or 
goggles.  In  good  condition,  shall  be  worn 
when  operating  a  grinding  wheel. 

MXTHODa     AND     PB0C«BU«ZS 

ocNZSAi. — amvACS  and  undswhiouno 

57.16-35  Machinery  and  equipment  should 
be   maintained  properly. 

57.16-36  Mandatory-U  AC.  Unsafe  equip- 
ment or  machinery  shall  be  removed  from 
service  immediately. 

57.16-37  Machinery  and  equipment  should 
be  operated  only  by  authorized  ax^  exi>erl- 
enced  persons. 

57.16-38  Adequate  clearance  should  be  pro- 
vided at  machine  installations. 

57.16-30  Mandatory-U  AC.  Repairs  or 
maintenance  shall  not  be  performed  on 
machinery  until  the  power  is  oS  and  the 
machinery  Is  blocked  against  motion,  except 
where  machinery  motion  is  necessary  to 
make  adjustments. 

57  16-30  Mandatory-U  AC.  Men  shaU  not 
work  on  or  from  a  piece  of  mobile  equipment 
in  a  raised  position  until  It  has  been  blocked 
in  place  securely.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  equipment  speclQcally  designed  as 
elevated  mobile  work  platforms. 

57  16-31  Mandatory-U  AC.  Drive  belU 
shall  not  be  shifted  while  in  motion  unless 
the  machines  are  provided  with  mechanical 
shifters. 

57.10-33  Mandatory-U  AC.  Belts,  chains, 
and  ropes  shall  not  be  guided  onto  power- 
driven  moving  pulleys,  sprockets,  or  drums 
with  the  hands  except  on  slow  moving  equip- 
ment especially  designed  for  hand  feeding. 

57.16-33  Mandatory-U  AC .  Pulleys  of  con- 
veyors shall  not  be  cleaned  manually  while 
the  conveyor   is   in   motion. 

57.16-34  Mandatory-U  AC .  Belt  dressing 
shall  not  be  applied  manually  while  belts  are 
in  motion  unless  an  aerosol-type  dressing  is 
used. 

57.16-35  Mandatory-U  AC .  Machinery  shall 
not  be  lubricated  while  In  motion  where  a 


hazard  exists,  unleas  equipped  with  extended 
flttlnga  or  cup*. 

57.16-36  Tools  and  equipment  should  be 
used  only  for  the  purpoees  and  within  the 
capacity  for  which  they  were  intended  and 
designed. 

mUKThCm  OMLT 

67.16-45     Mandatory-U  AC.  Welding  opera- 
tions shall  be  shielded  and  well  ventilated. 
UNDsaoaorrND  only 

57.16-55     Welding    operations    should    be 
shielded  and  well  ventilated. 
I  57.17  Personal  protection. 

Obnbul — SxraFACS  and  UNDxaoaotmo 

67.17-1  Mandatory-U  AC.  Adequate  flrst- 
aid  materials.  Including  stretchers  and  blan- 
kets, shall  be  provided  at  places  convenient 
to  all  working  areas.  Water  or  neutralizing 
agents  shall  be  available  where  corrosive 
rhemlcals  or  other  harmful  substances  are 
stored,  handled,  or  used. 

57.17-3  Mandatory.  All  persons  shall  wear 
suitable  hard  hats  when  in  or  around  a  mine 
or  plant  where  falling  objects  may  create  a 
hazard. 

67.17-3  Mandatory.  All  persons  shall  wear 
suitable  protective  footwear  when  In  or 
around  a  mine  or  plant  where  a  hazard  exists. 

57.17-4  Mandatory-U  AC.  All  persons  shall 
wear  safety  glasses,  goggles,  or  face  shields 
when  in  or  around  a  mine  or   plant. 

57.17-5  Mandatory-U  AC.  Safety  belts  and 
lines  shall  be  worn  when  men  work  where 
there  Is  danger  of  falling;  a  second  person 
shall  tend  the  lifeline  when  bins,  tanks,  or 
other  dangerous  areas  are  entered. 

57.17-6  Protective  clothing,  rubber  gloves. 
goggles,  or  face  shields  should  be  worn  by 
persons  handling  substances  that  are  cor- 
rosive, toxic,  or  Injurious  to  the  skin. 

57.17-7  Mandatory-U  AC.  Protective  cloth- 
ing or  equipment  and  face  shields  or  goggles 
shall  be  worn  when  welding,  cutting,  or  work- 
ing with  molten  metal. 

57.17-8  Snug-flttlng  clothing  should  be 
worn  around  moving  equipment  and 
machinery. 

57.17-0  Protective  gloves  should  be  worn 
by  employees  handling  materials  which  may 
cause  injury. 

57.17-10  Gloves  should  not  be  worn  where 
they  could  create  a  hazard  by  becoming 
entwined  or  caught  in  moving  parts  of 
machinery. 

57.17-11  Finger  rings  should  not  be  worn 
while  working  in  or  around  a  mine  or  plant. 

57.17-13  Elffective  ear  protection  should 
be  worn  where  noise  levels  may  cause  per- 
manent ear  damage  or  hearing  loss,  or  noise 
should  be  reduced  to  safe  levels. 

57.17-13  Where  there  is  danger  of  a  vehi- 
cle overturning,  seat  belts  should  be  used. 
SuaFACK  Only 

57.17-20     Jlf andatory-[/ilC.  Life  Jackets  or 
belts  shall  be  worn  where  there  Is  danger 
of  falling   into  water. 
(57.18  Materials  storage  and  handling. 

OCNKKAL StTXrACE    AND    UNDKXOBOUND 

57.18-1  Materials  should  be  stored  and 
stacied  in  a  manner  which  minimizes  stum- 
bling or  fall-of-material  hazards. 

57.18-3  Men  working  on  surge  piles  or 
storage  piles  should  not  walk  or  stand  Im- 
mediately above  a  reclaiming  area  during 
reclaiming. 

57.18-3  Mandatory-U  AC.  MateriaU  that 
can  create  hazards  if  accidentally  liberated 
from  their  containers  shall  be  stored  in  a 
manner  that  minimizes  the  dangers. 

57.18-4  Mandatory-U  AC.  Hazardous  ma- 
terials shall  be  stored  in  containers  of  a  type 
approvM  for  such  use  by  recognized  agen- 
cies; such  containers  shall  be  labeled 
appropriately. 

57.1^-5  Mandatory-U  AC.  Compressed  and 
liquid  gas  cylinders  shull  be  secured  in  a 
safe  manner. 

57.18-6  Mandatory-U  AC .  Valves  on  com- 
pressed gas  cylinders  shall  be  protected  by 
covers  when  being  transported  or  stored,  and 
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1^  1^  Mtfe  location  when  the  cylinders  are 

in  use. 

57.18-7  Hitches  and  slings  used  to  hoist 
materials  should  be  designed  and  used  prop- 
erly for  the  particular  material  handled. 

67.18-8  Tagllnee  should  be  attached  to 
suspended  materials  that  require  steadying. 

67.18-0  Jifondafory-t/AC.  Men  shall  stay 
clear  of  suspended  loads. 

57.18-10  Materials  should  not  be  dropped 
from  an  elevation  unless  the  drop  area  is 
guaided  or  sufllelent  warning  is  given. 

57.18-11  Mandatory-U  AC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  on  loads  being  moved  by  cranes  or  der- 
ricks, nor  shall  they  ride  the  hoisUng  hooks 
unless  such  method  eliminates  a  greater 
hazard. 

57.18-13  Substances  that  react  violently 
or  liberate  dangerous  fumes  when  mixed 
should  be  stored  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  each  other. 

57.18-13  Only  men  wearing  protective 
equipment  should  stand  near  pots  or  ladles 
when  molten  material  Is  being  handled; 
warning  should  be  given  before  a  pour  is 
made  or  the  {Jot  Is  moved. 

57.18-14  Mandatory-UAC.  Operator-car- 
rying overhead  cranes  shall  be  provided  with : 

(a)  Bumpers  at  each  end  of  each  rail. 

(b)  Automatic  switches  to  halt  uptravel 
of  the  blocks  before  they  strike  the  hoist. 

(c)  Effective  audible  warning  signals  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  operator. 

(d)  A  means  to  lockout  the  disconnect 
switch. 

57.18-15  Mandatory-UAC.  No  person  shall 
work  from  or  travd  on  the  bridge  of  an  over- 
head crane  unless  the  bridge  is  provided  with 
subsUntial  footwalks  with  toeboards  and 
railings  the  length  of  the  bridge. 

57.18-16     Porklift  trucks  should  be  moved 
with  the  load  In  a  low  position  and  should 
descend  ramps  with  the  load  behind. 
Undexcrodnd  Only 

57.18-35     Chairs  should  be  used  to  land 
shaft  conveyances  when   heavy  supplies  or 
equipment  are  being  handled. 
I  57.10  Illumination. 


67  20-7  Inexperienced  employees  should  reUable  Indicator  of  the  position  of  the  cage, 
be  assigned  to  work  with  experienced  men^skip.  bucket,  or  cars,  in  the  shaft  shall  be 
until    such    employees    have    acquired    the     provided. 


57.31-10  Mandatory-UAC.  Hoist  controls 
shall  be  placed  or  housed  so  that  the  noise 
from  machinery  or  other  soxirces  will  not 
prevent  holstmen  from  hearing  signals. 

57.21-11  Flanges  on  drums  should  extend 
radially  a  minimum  of  3  rope  diameters  be- 
yond the  last  wrap. 

57.21-13  Where  grooved  drums  are  used, 
the  grooves  should  be  of  the  proper  size  and 
pitch  for  the  ropes  used. 

WniE  Rope 

57.21-20  The  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute  specifications  cited  in 
"Wire  Ropes  for  Mines,"  Mll.1-1960,  or  the 
latest  revision  thereof,  should  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection,  installation,  and 
maintenance  of  wire  ropes  used  for  hoisting, 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  recom- 
mendations cited  herein  are  more  stringent. 

57.21-21  Afandatori/-l/AC.  The  following 
static-load  safety  factors  shall  be  used  for 
selecting  ropes  to  be  used  for  hoisting  men 
and  for  determining  when  such  ropes  shall 
be  removed  from  man  hoists. 


Length  ol  fope  in  shaft 
(feel) 


Minimum 

factor  of 

safety 

(new  rope) 


Minimum 

factor  of 

safety 

(remove) 


ST7KFACE  Only 
57.19-10  Af  and«tory-l/AC.  Illumination 
sufllelent  to  provide  safe  working  conditions 
shall  be  provided  In  and  on  all  surface  struc- 
tures, paths,  walkways,  stairways,  switch 
panels,  loading  and  dumping  sites,  and  work 

areas. 

Undmiground  Only 

57.19-20     Afondafory-l/AC.  IncUvldual  elec- 
tric lamps  shall  be  carried  for  Illumination 
by  all  persons  underground. 
$  57.20     Safety  programs. 

General — Sttwace  and  Underground 

57.20-1  The  employer  should  establish  a 
definite,  effective  and  continually  function- 
ing safety  program  and  make  every  attempt 
to  prevent  accidents  and  increase  safety. 
Employees  should  actively  participate  in  the 
safety  program. 

57.20-2  Regular  safety  Inspections  should 
by  made  by  company  officials  and/or  safety 
committees.  Written  reports  should  be  made 
of  the  findings  and  the  actions  recommended 
or  taken;  this  inlormation  should  be  made 
available  to  the  employees. 

57.20-3  Serious  accidents,  whether  result- 
ing In  Injury  or  not,  should  be  Investigated 
to  determine  the  cause  and  the  means  of 
preventing  recurrence.  Records  of  these  In- 
vestigations should  be  kept  and  the  Infor- 
mation should  be  made  available  to  the  em- 
ployees. , 

57.20-4    Company  safety  regulations  pertl-^ 
nent   to   the  varloxis   operations   should   be 
published  or  poetted  for  employee  Informa- 
tion. 

57.20-6  All  employees  and  officials  should 
be  familiar  with  company,  State,  and  Federal 
safety  regulations. 

57.20-6  Afondafory-l/AC.  New  employees 
shall  be  Indoctrinated  In  safety  rules  and 
6:^9  work  procedures. 


necessary    skills    to    perform    their    duties 
safely. 

57.20-8  Each  working  place  should  be  vis- 
ited by  a  supervisor  or  a  designated  per- 
son at  least  once  each  shift  and  more  fre- 
quently as  necessary  to  insure  that  work  Is 
being  done  in  a  safe  manner. 

57.30-9  An  authorized  person  should  be 
In  charge  at  all  times  when  men  are  working. 

57.20-10  Selected  supervisors  should  be 
trained  In  first-aid.  Flrst-ald  training  should 
be  made  available  to  all  employees. 

67 .20-11  All  supervisors  and  employees 
should  be  trained  in  accident  prevention. 

57.20-12  Mandatory-UAC.  Emergency  tele- 
phone numbers  shall  be  posted  at  appropri- 
ate telephones. 

57.20-13  Where  telephone  service  is  not 
available,  emergency  communications  should 
be  provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  assist- 
ance. 

57.20-14  Mandatory-UAC.  Arrangements 
shall  be  made  In  advance  for  obtaining  emer- 
gency medical  assistance  and  transportation 
for  injured  persons. 

Surface   Only 

57.20-20  Mandatory-UAC.  No  employee 
shall  be  assigned,  or  allowed,  or  be  required 
to  perform   work  alone  In  any  area  where 

hazardous  conditions  exist  that  would  en- 

danger  his  safety  unless  he  can  communl-      5ooorless *  f* 

cate  with  others,  can  be  heard  or  can  be  seen,     ioi  to  1,000 I  I' 

I  001  to  2  000  ^ 

Underground   Only  Jiooi  toSiooo::;.:".!''.""."                  5                  O 

57.20-25     3fando(orj/-l/AC.     No     employee      siooi  or  more *^       •»  * 

shall  l>e  assigned,  or  allowed,  or  be  required 

to  perform  work  alone  In  any  area  where  57.21-22  At  least  three  wraps  of  rope 
hazardous  conditions  exist  that  would  en-  should  be  left  on  the  drum  when  the  con- 
danger  hU  safety  unless  his  cries  for  help  veyance  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  holstway. 
can  be  heard  or  he  can  be  seen.  This   provision   does    not   apply    to   friction 

67.20-26    Operations    should    not    be    re-  hoists, 

sumed  in  a  mine  following  a  mine  disaster  67.21-23     The    end    of    the    rope    at    the 

until  such  mine  has  been  inspected  and  the  drum  should  make  at  least  one  full  turn  on 

mine  is  found  to  be  In  a  safe  condition  to  the  drum  shaft,  or  a  spoke  of  the  drum  in 

resume  operations.  the  case  of  a  free  drum,  and  8houl4  be  fas- 

67.20-27     Mandatory-UAC.     An     accurate  tened   securely   by   means   of   rope   clips   or 

record  of  the  men  going  in  and  out  of  the  clamps.   This    provision    does   not   apply    to 

mine  shall  be  kept  on  the  surface.  friction  hoists. 

§  57.21     Man  hoisting.  67.21-24     Mandatory-UAC.  Jhe   rope  shall 

The  hoisting  standards  in  this  section  ap-  be  attached  to  the  load  by  the  thimble  ana 

ply  to  those  hoists  and  appurtenances  used  clip  method,  the  socketing  method,  or  otner 

for  hoisting  men.  However,  where  men  may  approved  method.  If  the  socketing  metnoa 

be  endangered  by  hoists  and  appurtenances  is  employed,  zinc  or  its  equivalent  shall  oe 

used  solely  for  handling  ore,  rock,  and  ma-  used.  The  use  of  babbitt  metal  or  lead  ror 

terlals    the  appropriate  standards  should  be  socketing   wire   ropes   Is   prohibited,    u   tne 

Sed.  thimble  and  clip  method  is  used,  the  follow- 

HoiSTS  Ing  shall  be  observed : 

57  21-1     Mandatory-UAC.  Hoists  shall  have  (a)  The  rope  shall  be  attached  to  the  load 

ra^   capacities   coi^lstent   with   the   loads     by  passing  °"«  «°*»,^'°"^^  ^«  °[^'  l^fe„^^ 

rhrop^'ufe^""""''^'"'  '^'^''  '""^^  rK's^o?h*^n?a'r!:rijr trr/o^-^ive" 

57  21-2    M^tory-UAC.  Hoists  shall  be  end  of  the  rope  and  f«tenlng  the  two  parts 

anchored  securely  ot  the  rope  together  with  clips. 

57.2^  ^In^tory-UAC.    Belt,    rope,    or  (b)   The  U-bolt  of  each  clip  shaU  encircle 

chains  shaU  not  be  used  to  connect  driving  the  short  or  "^ead    end  of  the  rope  and  the 

mechanisms  to  man  hoists.  distance  between  clips  ^^^^^  ^°*  ^« /^^,"i"" 

67.21-4    Mandatory-UAC.  Any  hoist  used  the  figures  given  In  the  »«=°'°P*7";f,  ***''*: 

to  hoist  men  shall  be  equipped  with  a  brake  (c)  The    following  J\"™^"    °^„ '="P^^°I 

or  brakes  which  shall  be  capable  of  holding  equivalent  shall  be  used  ^""^ J«'^f"^, '"""l! . 

its  fully  loaded  cage,  skip,  or  bucket  at  any  ters  of  six  strand  19  wire  plow  s^el  «>P*^^ 

^int  in  the  shaf t^  (Follow  manufacturer's  recommendations  for 

57.21-6    Mandatory-UAC.    The    operating  other  kinds  of  wire  rope  and  clips.) 

mechanism  of  the  clutch  of  every  man-hoist — — 

drum    shall    be    provided    with    a    locking  ce^VVolT- 

mechanUm,    or    interlocked    electrically    or  Number        ingot  clips, 

mechanically  with  the  brake  to  prevent  ac-  Diameter  of  rope,  inches           olcHp$              •>«•>« 

cldental  vrtthdrawal  of  the  clutch.  ^ ^ 

67.21-6    Mandatory-UAC.  Automatic  hoists  ^ 

shaU  be  provided  with  devices  that  auto-     »; 4  51' 

matlcally  apply  the  brakes  in  the  event  of     y» ""II"""!!  *  ',, 

power  failure.  iw.'.'.'IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlI— •                 5                 j'A 

67.21-7    Mandatory-UAC.  Man  hoists  shall     i]4 g  8,| 

be  provided  with  devices  to  prevent  over-     m "i:;;i;  6  9^ 

travel  and  overspeed.  ,^I"""""II""IIII""                 §                 95| 

57.21-8     Friction  hoists  should  be  provided     m J  j,^ 

with    synchronizing    mechanisms    that    re-     lli g  12 

calibrate  the  overtravel  devices  and  position     |" "I"III~"I  «  \\ 

indicators  to  correct  for  rope  creep  or  stretch.     2i4'.'-'.'.'."'.'.'.'-"" * 

57.21-0     Mandatory-UAC.  An  accurate  and — 
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(d)  For  all  topm  I«m  than  three-fourths 
Inch  in  dlAixMter,  at  l«**t  toar  dips  or  equlv- 

alent  shall  be  used. 

(e)  When  special  oondlUona  require  the 
attachment  of  a  sllnc  to  the  hauttng  cable 
to  handle  e<p]ipinent  In  the  shaft,  the  sling 
shall  be  attached  by  clips  or  equivalent  In 
accordance  with  the  table  In  these  reg:ula- 
tlons. 

57.31-25  New  ropes  should  be  broken-la 
In  accordance  with  the  manufacturer's  rec- 
ommendatlona. 

5731-26  Corrosion  of  hoist  ropes  at  the 
attachment  of  safety  connections  should  be 
minimized  by  the  design  of  the  attachment 
devices  and  by  lubrication. 

5721-27  Where  possible,  conveyances  at- 
tached to  single  ropes  used  to  hoist  men 
should  be  provided  with  secondary  safety 
connections. 

aZAOVBAMSS    AND    SRSAVSa 

S7.21-35  Headframee  should  be  designed 
and  constructed  to  withstand  pulls  by  the 
hoists  greater  than  the  breaking  strengths 
ot  the  hoist  ropes. 

57  21-30  Headframes  should  be  high 
enough  to  provide  at  least  IS  feet  of  clearance 
between  the  bottom  of  the  sheave  or  drum 
and  the  uppermost  part  of  the  highest  rope 
connection  of  the  conveyance  when  the  con- 
'««yanc».la  at  Its  uppermost  man  landing. 
-ST^lril  Fleet  angles  should  not  exceed 
1<4  degrees. 

5721-38  Mandatory -VAC.  Platforms  with 
toeboards  and  handrails  shall  be  provided 
around  elevated  head  sheaves. 

5721-39  Diameters  of  head  sheaves  and 
hoist  drums  should  conform  to  the  following 
specifications: 


rope  construe  Iron 


•  l7c 
6  1 19 

•  l37 

6  I  25  type  B.  flJlttiMd  strand 
6  I  27  type  H.  (IsttMHd  strand 
6  I  30  tvp*  G,  IMMnsd  strand 
U  X  7  classificatiMi . 


Diarnster  o(  siMSvs 

and  dmm 

Racom- 

msndad 

Minimum 

(Timss  rops 

(Timai  nps 

dMMStsr) 

dtasMtw) 

72 

42 

45 

30 

27 

IS 

45 

30 

45 

30 

45 

30 

51 

34 

57.21-40  Head,  Idler,  knuckle,  and  curve 
sheaves  should  have  grooves  that  support  the 
ropes  properly.  Before  Installing  new  ropes. 
the  grooves  sboud  be  Inspected  and  where 
necessary  machined  to  the  proper  contour 
and  the  proper  groove  diameter. 

CONVXTANCZa 

S7.21-:S  Mandatory~VAC.  Man  cages  and 
skips  used  for  hoisting  or  lowering  employees 
or  other  persons  In  any  vertical  shaft  or  any 
Incline  shaft  with  an  angle  of  Inclination  of 
forty-live  (45)  degrees  from  the  horizontal, 
shall  be  covered  with  a  metal  bonnet. 

57.21-46  Mandatory.  Man  cages  shall  be 
fireproof,  of  substantial  construction  and 
provided  with: 

(a)  Fully  enclosed  sides,  and  safety  gates: 
gates  sbaU  be  at  least  5  feet  high  and  have 
no  openings  except  those  necessary  for 
signaling. 

(b)  Escape  hatches. 

(c)  Safety  catches.  This  provision,  (c) .  does 
not  apply  to  frlctlon-holst  cages  that  are 
suspended  from  more  than  one  pin. 

5721-47  Mandatory.  All  sklpw  conveying 
men  shall  be  provided  with: 

(a)  Safety  catches.  This  provUlon,  (a), 
does  not  apply  to  friction- hoists'  skip*  that 
are  susfwnded  from  more  than  one  pin. 

(b)  Safe  means  of  access. 

(c)  Platforms,  where  necessary,  to  provide 
safe  footing. 

(d)  Stop  controls  to  prevent  travel  Into 
the  dumping  position. 

(e)  Anchored  platforms  Inside  the  skips,  U 
they  are  bottom-dumping. 

(f)  Devices  to  prevent  til  ting. 


B7.31-4S  MmndMtory.  Man  ears  shall  be  of 
substantial  oonstnictlon  and  provided  with: 

(a)  Dra^  or  equivalent  safety  devices  on 
the  last  car  of  man  trips  operated  In  inclined 
shafts  where  guides  are  not  provided. 

(b)  Safety  catches  If  guides  are  provided. 

(c)  Secondary  safety  connections  where 
possible. 

(d)  Safety  chains  or  wire  ropes  between 
cars. 

(e)  Adequate  seating  for  the  number  of 
men  handled. 

5721-49  Mandatory-V AC .  BuckeU  used  to 
hoist  men  during  shaft  sinking  operations 
shall  hrtve: 

(a)  Crossheads  equipped  with  safety 
catches  and  protective  bonnets  when  the 
shaft  depth  exceeds  50  feet. 

(b)  Devices  to  prevent  accidental  dumping. 

(c)  Sufficient  depth  to  transport  men 
safely  In  a  standing  position. 

HOISTINO    Pbocsoosm 

57.21-55  Mandatory-V AO.  When  a  nusn- 
ually  operated  hoist  is  used,  a  qualified  bolst- 
man  shall  remain  within  hearing  of  the  tele- 
phone or  signal  device  at  all  times  while  any 
person  Is  underground. 

57.21-56  When  automatic  hoisting  Is  used, 
a  qualified  holstman  should  be  In  attendance 
on  the  premises  while  any  person  Is  under- 
ground. 

67.21-57  Holstmen  should  be  physically 
fit  and  should  undergo  yearly  examinations 
to  determine  their  continued  fitness:  certifi- 
cation to  this  effect  should  be  available  at 
the  mine. 

57.21-58  Mandatory-V  AC.  Only  experi- 
enced holstmen  shall  operate  the  hoist  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  emergency  and  In  the  train- 
ing of  new  holstmen. 

57.21-59  Mandatory-V  AC.  Whenever  a 
regular  shift  of  men  Is  being  hoisted  or  low- 
ered by  a  manually  operated  hoist,  a  second 
nuui  familiar  with  and  qualified  to  stop  the 
hoist  shall  be  In  attendance:  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  sinking  operations,  level 
development,  or  repair  operations  in  the 
mine. 

57.21-60  Holstmen  should  use  extreme 
caution  when  hoisting  or  lowering  men. 

57.21-61  The  safe  speed  should  be  deter- 
mined for  each  shaft;  In  no  instances  should 
this  speed  exceed  2.500  feet  per  minute  for 
hoisting  men. 

57.21-63  Maximum  acceleration  and  de- 
celeration should  not  exceed  6  feet  per 
second. 

57.21-63  Only  authorized  personnel  should 
be  In  hoist  rooms. 

57.21-64  Conveyances  Intended  to  be  op- 
erated In  balance  should  not  be  balanced 
when  men  are  on  the  cage. 

57.21-6S  Mandatory-V  AC.  Conveyances 
shall  not  be  lowered  by  the  brakes  alone 
except  during  emergencies. 

57.21-66  Management  should  designate 
the  maximum  number  of  men  permitted  to 
ride  on  a  trip  at  one  time:  this  limit  should 
be  posted  on  each  landing. 

57.21-67  Authorized  persons  should  be  in 
charge  of  all  man  tripe. 

57.21-68  Men  should  enter,  ride,  and  leave 
conveyances  in  an  orderly  manner. 

57.21-69  Mandatory-V  AC.  Men  shall  not 
enter  or  leave  conveyances  which  are  In  mo- 
tion or  after  a  signal  to  move  the  conveyance 
has  been  given  to  the  holstman. 

57.21-70  Mandatory-V  AC.  Cage  doors  or 
gates  shall  be  closed  while  men  are  being 
hoisted;  they  shall  not  be  opened  until  the 
cage  has  come  to  a  stop. 

57.21-71  Mandatory-VAC.  Men  shall  not 
ride  in  skips  or  buckets  with  muck,  supplies, 
materials,  or  tools  other  than  small  hand 
tools. 

57.21-72  When  combinations  of  cages  and 
skips  are  used,  the  sltlps  should  be  empty 
while  men  are  being  transported. 

57.21-73  Mandatory-VAC.  Rock  or  sup- 
lias  shall  not  be  hoisted  in  the  same  shaft 
M  men  during  shift  changes,  unless  the  com- 
partments and  dumping  bins  are  partitioned 


to  prerent  spillage  Into  the  cage  compart- 
ment. 

57.21-74  Men  should  not  ride  the  ball, 
rim,  or  bonnet  of  any  shaft  ooaveyanee,  ex- 
cept where  necessary  for  the  inspeetlon  and 
maintenance  of  the  shaft  and  lining. 

57.21-75  Mmndatory-VAC.  Open  hooks 
shall  not  be  used  to  hoist  buckets  or  other 
conveyances. 

67.21-76  When  men  are  hoisted,  bucket 
speeds  should  not  exceed  500  feet  a  minute, 
and  should  not  exceed  200  feet  a  minute 
when  within  100  feet  of  a  landing. 

57.21-77  Mandatory-VAC.  Buckets  shall 
be  stopped  about  16  feet  from  the  shaft  bot- 
tom to  await  a  signal  from  one  of  the  crew 
on  the  bottom  for  further  lowering. 

57.21-78  Buckets  should  be  stopped  after 
being  raised  3  feet  when  men  are  hoisted 
from  the  bottom;  a  second  hoisting  signal 
should  be  given  after  the  bucket  has  been 
stabilized.  Hoisting  should  be  at  a  minimum 
speed  and  the  bellcord  should  be  attended 
constantly  until  the  crosshead  has  been  en- 
gaged. 

67.21-79  Mandatory-VAC.  Where  mine 
cars  are  hoisted  by  cage  or  skip,  means  for 
blocking  cars  shall  be  provided  at  all  land- 
ings and  also  on  the  cage. 

57.21-80  Mandatory-VAC.  When  tools, 
timbers,  or  other  materials  are  being  lowered 
or  raised  In  a  shaft  by  means  of  a  bucket, 
skip,  or  cage,  they  shall  be  secured  or  so 
placed  that  they  will  not  strike  the  sides  of 
the  shaft. 

57.21-81  Conveyances  not  In  use  should 
be  released  and  raised  or  lowered  at  least  10 
feet  from  the  floor  of  the  landing. 

SlCNALXNO 

57.21-90  Mandatory-VAC.  There  shall  be 
at  least  two  effective  approved  methods  ot 
signaling  between  each  of  the  shaft  stations 
and  the  hoist  room,  one  of  which  shall  be  a 
telephone  or  speaking  tube. 

57.21-91  Holstmen  should  not  accept 
hoisting  Instructions  by  telephone  unless  the 
regular  signaling  systems  are  out  of  order. 
During  such  an  emergency  one  person  should 
be  designated  to  direct  movement  of  the 
conveyance. 

67.21-92  A  method  should  be  provided  to 
signal  hoist  operators  from  within  con- 
veyances at  any  point  In  the  shaft. 

57.21-93  A  standard  code  of  hoisting  sig- 
nals should  be  adopted  and  used  at  each 
mine. 

57.21-94  Mandatory-VAC.  A  legible  sig- 
nal code  shall  be  posted  prominently  In  the 
hoist  house  within  easy  view  of  the  hoist- 
men,  and  at  each  place  where  signals  are 
given  or  received. 

57.21-95  Hoisting  signal  devices  should  be 
maintained  within  easy  reach  of  men  on  the 
shaft  bottom  during  sinking  operation. 

57.21-96  Mandatory-VAC.  Any  person  re- 
sponsible for  receiving  or  giving  signals  for 
cages,  sltlps.  and  mantrlps  when  men  or  ma- 
terials are  being  transported  shall  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  posted  signaling  code. 

Shafts 

67.21-100  Mandatory-VAC.  Shaft  land- 
ing shall  be  equipped  with  substantial  safety 
gates  so  constructed  that  materials  will  not 
go  through  or  under  them;  gates  shall  be 
closed  except  when  loading  or  unloading 
shaft  conveyances. 

57.21-101  Mandatory-VAC.  PoslUve  stop- 
blocks  or  a  derail  switch  shall  be  Installed 
on  all  tracks  leading  to  a  shaft  collar  or 
landing. 

57.21-102.  OiUdes  should  be  provided  In 
each  hoisting  compartment  in  shafts  in- 
clined more  than  45*  from  the  horizontal. 

57.21-103  Dtunping  faculties  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  minimize  spillage  into  the 
shaft. 

57.21-104  Adequate  clearance  should  be 
maintained  at  shaft  statloos  to  allow  men 
to  pa^  safely  and  to  allow  materials  to  be 
handled  safely. 

57.21-105  Mandatory-VAC.  A  safe  means 
of  passage  around  open  shaft  compartments 
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shall  be  provided  on  landings  with  more  than 
one  entrance  te  the  shaft. 

57.21-106  Shaft  timbers  should  be  kept 
clean  of  rocks  and  other  loose  material. 

67.21-107  Mandatory-VAC.  Holstmen  shall 
be  informed  when  men  are  working  in  a 
compartment  affected  by  that  hoisting  op- 
eration and  a  "Men  Working  In  Shaft"  sign 
shall  be  posted  at  the  hoist. 

57.31-108  "Men  Working  in  Shaft"  signs 
should  be  posted  at  the  signal  devices  at  all 
active  stations  and  landings  when  men  are 
working  In  a  compartment  affected  by  that 
hoisting  operation. 

57.21-109  Mandatory.  Shaft  inspection 
and  repair  work  shall  be  performed  from 
substantial  platforms  equipped  with  bon- 
nets or  equivalent  overhead  protection. 

67.21-110  Mandatory-VAC.  A  Substantial 
bulkhead  or  equivalent  protection  shall  be 
provided  above  men  at  work  deepening  a 
shaft. 

57.21-111  Substantial  fixed  ladders  should 
be  maintained  as  near  the  shaft  bottom  as 
practical  during  shaft-sinking  operations. 
Chain,  wire  rope,  or  other  extension  ladders 
should  be  used  from  the  fixed  ladder  to  the 
shaft  bottom. 

Inspection  an»  MAtNTENANOt 
57.31-130  Mandatory-VAC.  A  systematic 
procedure  of  inspection,  testing,  and  main- 
taining of  shafU  and  hoisting  equipment 
shall  be  developed  and  followed.  If  it  U 
found  or  suspected  that  any  part  is  not 
functioning  properly,  the  hoist  shall  not  be 
used  until  the  malfunction  has  been  located 
and  repaired  or  adjustments  have  been  made. 
57.21-122  Parts  used  to  repair  hoists 
kept  of  installation,  lubrication.  Inspection, 
tests,  and  maintenance  of  shafts  and  hoist- 
ing equipment. 

57.21-122  Parts  used  to  repair  hosits 
should  have  properties  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  original  parts;  replacement  parts 
should  be  designed  to  fit  the  ortginal  instal- 
lation. 

57.21-123  Ropes  should  be  kept  well 
lubricated  from  end  to  end  as  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer. 

57.21-124  Ropes  should  be  cut  off  and 
reconnected  to  the  conveyance  as  often  as 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  Inspection  of 
rope  condition  and  to  effectively  distribute 
wear  of  the  rope.  At  least  6  feet  should  be 
cut  from  the  rope  above  the  highest  connec- 
tion; this  portion  should  be  examined  care- 
fully for  corrosion,  damage,  wear,  and  fatigue 
by  the  rope  manufacturer  or  an  equally 
competent  agency. 

57.21-125  Hoisting  ropes  wound  In  multi- 
ple layers  should  be  cut  off  and  repositioned 
on  the  drum  at  regular  Intervals  as  neces- 
sary to  effectively  distribute  wear  of  the 
rope.  The  length  of  the  cutoff  at  the  drum 
end  should  be  greater  than,  but  not  an  even 
multiple  of,  the  circumference  of  the  drum, 
67.21-126  Ropes  should  be  callpered  at 
regular  intervals  as  necessary  to  effectively 
determine  the  rate  of  wear  and  damage. 
Caliper  measurements  should  be  taken: 

(a)  Immediately  above  the  socket  or  clips 
and  above  the  safety  connection. 

(b)  Where  the  ropes  rest  on  the  sheaves. 

(c)  Where  the  ropes  leave  the  drums  when 
the  conveyances  are  at  the  regular  stopping 
points. 

(d)  Where  a  layer  of  rope  begins  to  over- 
lap another  layer  on  the  drum. 

51.21-127  Mandatory-VAC.  Electromag- 
netic or  other  nondestructive  rope  testing 
systems  should  be  tised  only  as  supplements 
to  and  not  as  substitutes  for  recommended 
Inspection  and  tests. 

57.21-128  Mandatory-VAC.  Ropes  shall 
not  be  used  for  hoisting  when  they  have: 

(a)  More  than  six  broken  wires  In  any 
lay. 

(b)  Crown  wires  worn  to  less  than  65  per- 
cent of  the  original  diameter. 

(c)  A  marked  amount  of  corrosion  or  dis- 
tortion. 

(d)  A  combination  of  similar  faetocB  In- 


dlTldually  less  severe  than  those  above  but 
which  In  aggregate  might  create  an  unsafe 
condition. 

67.21-129  Mandatory.  Holstman  shall  ex- 
amine their  hoist  and  shall  test  overtravel, 
over8i>eed,  and  deadman  controls,  position 
Indicators,  and  braking  mechanisms  at  the 
beginning  of  each  shift. 

67J1-130  Empty  conveyances  should  be 
operated  up  and  dov?n  shafts  at  least  one 
round  trip  before  hoisting  men  after  any 
shaft  or  equipment  repairs  and  before  regu- 
lar man  trips  are  hoisted  or  lowered. 

57.21-131  Rope  and  conveyance  connec- 
tions to  conveyances  should  be  Inspected 
daily. 

67.21-132  Safety  catches  should  be  in- 
spected daily;  drop  tests  should  be  made  at 
the  time  of  installation.  Every  2  months  the 
cage  should  be  rested  on  chairs  or  proper 
blocking  to  check  the  operation  or  activation 
of  the  safety  catches  by  allowing  the  rope 
to  slacken  suddenly. 

67.21-133  Shafts  should  be  Inspected  at 
least  weekly. 

57.21-134  Sheaves  should  be  Inspected 
dally  and  kept  properly  lubricated. 

57.21-136  Rollers  used  In  Inclined  shafts 
should  be  lubricated,  properly  aligned  and 
kept  in  good  repair. 

57.32     Gassy  mines. 

Oassy  mines  shall  be  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  all  mandatory  standards  in  this 
part.  Such  mines  shall  also  be  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  mandatory  standards  In 
this  section.  The  standards  in  this  section 
apply  only  to  underground  operations. 

MINE    CLASSIFICATION 

57.23-1  Mandatory.  A  mine  shall  be 
deemed  gassy  and  thereafter  operated  as  a 
gassy  mine  if: 

(a)  The  State  in  which  the  mine  is  lo- 
cated classifies  the  mine  as  gassy;  or 

(b)  Flammable  gtas  emanating  from  the 
orebody  or  the  strata  surrounding  the  ore- 
body  has  been  ignited  In  the  mine,  or 

(c)  A  concentration  of  0.25  percent  or 
more,  by  air  analysis,  of  flammable  gas  ema- 
nating only  from  the  orebody  or  the  strata 
surrounding  the  orebody  has  been  detected 
not  less  than  12  Inches  from  the  back,  face, 
and  ribs  in  any  open  workings;  or 

(d)  The  mine  is  connected  to  a  gassy  mine. 

57.22-2  M<mdatory.  Flanmiable  gases  de- 
lected while  unwaterlng  mines  and  similar 
operations  shall  not  be  used  to  class  a  mine 
gassy. 

Fire  Phevention  and  Contsol 

57.22-10  Mandatory.  Men  shall  not  smoke 
or  carry  smoking  materials,  matches,  or 
lighters  underground.  The  operator  shall  in- 
stitute a  reasonable  program  to  ensure  that 
persons  entering  the  mine  do  not  carry  smok- 
ing materials,  matches,  or  lighters. 

57.22-11  Mandatory.  Except  when  neces- 
sary for  welding  or  cutting,  open  flames  shall 
not  be  used  in  other  than  fresh  air  or  In 
places  where  flammable  gases  are  present  or 
may  enter  the  air  current. 

57.22-12  Mandatory.  Welding  or  cutting 
with  arc  or  flame  underground  In  other  than 
fresh  air  or  In  places  where  flammable  gases 
are  present  or  may  enter  the  air  current  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  qualified 
person  who  shall  test  for  flammable  gases  be- 
fore and  frequently  during  such  operations. 

57.22-13  Mandatory-VAC.  Welding  or 
cutting  shall  not  be  performed  in  atmos- 
pheres containing  more  than  1  percent  of 
flammable  gases. 

Ventilation 
52.22-20    Jlf <nid«fory .  Main  fans  shall  be : 

(a)  Installed  on  the  surface. 

(b)  Powered  electrically  from  a  circuit  In- 
dependent of  the  mine  power  circuit.  Inter- 
nal combustion  engines  shall  be  tised  only 
for  standby  power,  or  where  electrical  power 
is  not  available. 

(c)  Installed  In  fireproof  housing  provided 
with  fireproof  air  ducts. 

(d)  Offset  not  less  than  IS  feet  from  the 


nearest  side  of  the  mine  opening  and 
equipped  with  ample  means  of  pressure  re- 
lief unless : 

( 1 )  The  opening  Is  not  in  direct  line  with 
forces  which  would  ccwne  out  of  the  mine 
should  an  explosion  occur,  and 

(2)  Another  opening  not  less  than  15  feet 
nor  more  than  100  feet  from  the  fan  opening 
Is  equipped  with  a  weak-wall  stopping  or 
explosion  doors  in  direct  line  with  the  forces 
which  virauld  come  out  of  the  mine  should 
an  explosion  occur. 

(C)  Installed  to  permit  prompt  reversal  of 
airflow. 

(f )  Attended  constantly,  or  provided  with 
automatic  devices  to  give  alarm  when  the 
fans  slow  down  or  stop.  Such  devices  shall 
be  placed  so  that  they  will  be  seen  or  heard 
by  responsible  persons. 

57.22-21     Main  fans  should  be : 

(a)  Operated  continuously  except  when 
the  mine  Is  shut  down  for  an  extended 
period. 

(b)  Provided  with  pressure-recording 
gages. 

(c)  Inspected  daily  and  records  kept  or 
such  inspections  and  of  fan  maintenance. 

57.22-22  The  main  Intake  and  return  air 
currents  in  mines  should  be  in  separate 
shafts,  slopes,  or  drifts. 

57.22-23  Mandatory-VAC.  When  single 
shafts  are  used  for  Intake  and  return  the 
curtain  wall  or  partition  shall  be  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete  or  equivalent  and  pro- 
vided with  pressure  relief  devices. 

67.22-24  Mandatory.  When  a  main  fan 
fails  or  stops  and  ventilation  Is  not  restored 
In  a  reasonable  time  action  shall  be  taken 
to  cut  off  the  power  to  the  areas  affected  and 
to  withdraw  all  men  from  such  areas. 

57.22-26  When  there  has  been  a  failure 
of  ventilation  and  ventilation  has  been  re- 
stored in  a  reasonable  time,  all  places  where 
flammable  gas  may  have  accumulated  should 
be  examined  by  a  qualified  person  and  deter- 
mined to  be  free  of  flammable  gas  before 
power  Is  restored  and  work  resumed. 

57.22-26  Mandatory.  When  ventilation  Is 
not  restored  in  a  reasonable  time,  all  men 
shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  affected,  and 
after  ventilation  has  been  restored,  the  areas 
affected  shall  be  examined  by  qualified  per- 
sons for  gas  and  other  hazards  and  made 
safe  before  power  Is  restored  and  before  men, 
other  than  the  examiners  and  other  author- 
ized persons,  return  to  the  areas  affected. 

57.22-27  Afondatory-l/i*C.  When  the  main 
fan  or  fans  have  been  shut  down  with  all 
men  out  of  the  mine,  no  person,  other  than 
those  quallfled  to  examine  the  mine,  or  other 
authorized  persons,  shall  go  underground 
until  the  fans  have  been  started  and  the 
mine  examined  for  gas  and  other  hazards 
and  declared  safe. 

57.22-28  Mandatory-VAC.  Booster  fans 
shall  be: 

(a)  Operated  by  permissible  drive  units 
maintained  In  permissible  condition. 

(b)  Operated  only  In  air  containing  not 
more  than  1  percent  flammable  gas. 

57.22-29     Booster  fans  should  be: 

(a)  Inspected  by  a  qualified  person  at  least 
once  each  shift  or  provided  with  automatic 
devices  to  give  alarm  when  the  fans  slow 
down  or  stop. 

(b)  Equipped  with  devices  that  automati- 
cally cut  off  the  power  in  areas  affected  if  the 
fans  slow  down  or  stop  when  the  fans  are 
not  provided  with  automatic  alarm  devices. 

(c)  Provided  with  air  locks,  the  doors  of 
which  open  automatically  if  the  fan  stops 
operating. 

57.22-30  Mandatory-VAC.  Auxiliary  fans 
shall  be: 

(a)  Operated  by  permissible  drive  units 
maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

(b)  Operated  only  in  air  containing  not 
more  than  1.0  percent  flammable  gas. 

57.22-31  Auxiliary  fans  should  be  In- 
spected by  quallfled  persons  at  least  twice 
each  shift. 

57.22-32  Mandatory-VAC.  Men  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  areas  affected  by  auxllllary 
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or  boo»t«r  fan*  when  rach  fans  alow  down 

OT  Stop. 

S7.aa-33  Mandatorg.  Tbm  TolunM  and 
velocity  of  the  current  of  air  coura«d  through 
all  active  areaa  shall  be  (uJllclent  to  dilute 
and  carry  away  flammable  gaaaa,  amoke  and 
fumea. 

57.23-34  Mtmndatory-VAC.  The  quanUty 
of  air  eoursed  through  the  laat  open  croae- 
cuts  In  pain  or  aeta  of  entrlea.  or  throuch 
other  ventilation  openings  nearest  the  faea. 
shall  be  at  least  6.000  cubic  feet  a  minute. 

57.23-35  Mandatory.  At  least  once  each 
week,  a  qualified  or  competent  person  ahall 
maasure  the  volume  of  air  entering  the  main 
Intakaa  and  leaving  the  main  returns,  the 
volume  of  the  Intake  and  return  of  each 
split,  and  the  volume  through  the  laat  open 
crosacuts  or  other  ventilation  openings  near- 
Mt  the  active  faces.  Records  of  such  meaa- 
vremenu  shaU  be  kept  in  a  book  on  the 
aurface. 

5723-30  Permanently  Installed  b*ttery- 
charglng  and  transformer  staUons  should  be 
ventilated  by  separate  splits  of  air  conducted 
directly  to  return  air  coursea. 

57.33-37  Klectrlcally  operated  pumps, 
compreasors.  and  portable  substations  abould 
be  in  intake  air. 

5723-38  Mandatory.  Changes  In  ventila- 
tion that  materlalty  affect  the  main  air  cur- 
rent ar-any  split  thereof  and  may  affect  the 
aafet]^  •<  persona  Ln  the  mine  shall  be  made 
only  when  the  mine  Is  Idle.  Only  those  per- 
sons engaged  In  making  such  changes  shall 
be  permitted  In  the  mine  during  the  change. 
Power  shall  be  removed  from  the  arsaa  af- 
fected by  the  change  before  work  starts  and 
not  reatored  until  the  effect  of  the  change 
has  been  ascertained  and  the  affected  areas 
determined  to  bs  safe  by  a  qualified  person. 
5723-30  Mandatory -VAC.  If  flammable 
gas  In  excess  of  1  percent  by  volume  Is  de- 
tected In  the  air  not  less  than  13  Inches 
from  the  back.  face,  and  rib  of  an  under- 
ground working  place,  or  In  air  returning 
from  a  working  place  or  place*,  adjustments 
ahall  be  made  In  the  ventilation  Immediately 
ao  that  the  concentration  of  flammable  gas 
in  such  air  Is  reduced  to  1  percent  or  leas. 

97  33-40  Mandatory. VAC.  If  15  percent 
or  higher  concentration  of  flamniable  gas  la 
detected  In  air  returning  from  an  under- 
ground working  place  or  places,  the  men  ahall 
be  withdrawn  and  the  power  cut  off  to  the 
portion  of  the  mine  endangered  by  such 
flammable  gaa  until  the  concentraUon  of 
•uch  gas  Is  reduced  to  1  percent  or  leas. 

57.33-41  Mandatory.  Air  that  has  passed 
by  an  opening  of  any  unsealed  abandoned 
area  and  contains  0  3S  percent  or  more  of 
flammable  gas  shall  not  be  used  to  ventilate 
working  areas.  Examinations  of  such  air 
shall  be  conducted  during  the  preshlft  ex- 
amination required  by  |  57  23-59. 

5722-43  Mandatory.  Air  that  has  passed 
through  an  abandoned  panel  or  area  which 
Is  Inaccessible  for  Inspection  shall  not  be 
used  to  ventilate  any  active  face  workings 
In  such  mine.  No  air  which  has  been  used 
to  ventilate  an  area  from  which  the  plUars 
have  been  removed  shall  t>e  used  to  ventilate 
any  active  face  workings  In  such  mine,  ex- 
cept that  such  air  may  be  used  to  ventilate 
•nough  advancing  working  places  or  rooms 
Immsdlately  adjacent  to  the  Une  of  retreat 
to  maintain  an  orderly  sequence  of  plUar 
recovery  on  a  set  of  entries. 

57.22-43  Mandatory  -  UAC.  Abandoned 
areas  shall  be  sealed  or  ventilated:  areas  that 
are  not  sealed  shall  be  barricaded  and  posted 
against  unauthorized  entry. 

57  33-44  Mandatory -VAC.  Seals  shall  bs 
of  substantial  construction.  Exposed  surfaces 
shall  be  made  of  fire-rcslst&nt  material  or. 
If  the  commodity  mined  is  combustible,  seals 
shall  be  made  of  Incombustible  material. 

97.33-45  Mandatory-VAC.  One  or  more 
seals  of  every  scaled  area  aball  be  fitted  with 
a  pipe  and  a  valve  or  cap  to  i)ermlt  sampling 
of  the  atmoaphars  and  measurement  of  the 
pressure  behind  such  seals. 


97.33-46  Mwndmtory-VAC  Croeseuta  shall 
bs  mads  at  Intervals  not  In  excess  of  100  feet 
between  entries  and  between  rooms. 

57.3A-47  Crosscuts  should  be  etoeed  where 
■SBisssry  to  provide  adequate  face  ventlla- 
tkm. 

97.33-48  Mrnndrntanf.  Line  brattles  or  other 
suitable  devices  shall  bs  Installed  from  the 
last  open  crosecut  to  a  point  near  the  face  to 
assure  p<:>slttve  airflow  to  the  face  of  every 
active  underground  working  place,  unless 
the  Secretary  or  his  autborlxed  representa- 
tive permits  an  exception  to  this  require- 
ment. 

67.23-49  BratUcs  cloth  should  be  of  flame- 
resistant  material. 

97  33-90  Mandatory- UAC.  Damaged  brat- 
tloss  shall  be  repaired   promptly. 

57.32-51  Crosacuts  should  be  provided, 
where  practicable,  at  or  near  the  faces  of 
entries  and  rooms  before  they  are  abandoned. 
57  23-53  Mandatory  -  UAC.  Entries  or 
rooms  shall  not  be  started  off  entries  beyond 
the  last  open  crosscuts,  except  that  room 
necks  and  entrlea  not  to  exceed  18  feet  In 
depth  may  be  turnsd  off  entries  tjeyond  the 
last  open  crosscuts  If  such  room  necks  or 
entries  are  kept  free  of  accumulations  of 
flanunable  gas  by  use  of  line  brattice  or  other 
adequate  means. 

5733-53  Stoppings  In  crosscuts  between 
Intake  and  return  airways,  on  entries  oCher 
than  room  entrlea,  should  be  built  of  solid, 
substantial  material:  exposed  surfaces  should 
be  made  of  fire-realstant  material  or.  If  the 
material  mind  in  combustible,  stoppings 
should  be  made  of  Incombustible  material. 
57.22-54  Stoppings  should  be  reasonably 
airtight. 

57.23-55  Jlfandatory-l^itC  The  main  ven- 
tilation shall  be  so  arranged  by  means  of  air 
locks,  overcasts,  or  undercasts  that  the  pas- 
sage of  trips  or  persons  does  not  cause  inter- 
ruptions of  air  currents.  Where  air  locks  are 
Impracticable,  single  doors  may  be  used  if 
they  are  attended  constantly  while  the  areas 
of  the  mine  affected  by  the  doors  are  being 
worked,  unless  they  are  operated  mechani- 
cally or  are  self-closing. 

5733-90  Mrnndatory-VAC.  Air  locka  shall 
bs  ventilated  sufficiently  to  prevent  accu- 
mulations of  flammable  gas  inside  the  locks. 
5722-57  Mandatory-UAC.  Doors  shaU  be 
kept  closed  except  when  men  or  equipment 
are  passing  through  the  doorways. 

97.23-98  Overcasts  and  undercasts  should 
be: 

(a)  Constructed  tightly  of  Incombustible 
material. 

<b)  Of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
possible  falls  from  the  back. 

(c)  Kept  clear  of  obstructions. 
97.33-98  Mandatory.  Preshlft  examina- 
tions ahall  be  made  of  all  working  areas  by 
quallfled  persona  within  3  hours  before  any 
workmen,  other  than  the  examiners,  enter 
the  mine. 

5723-00  Mandatory.  Each  examiner  sbaU 
bs  responsible  for  a  definite  underground 
area  and  shall : 

(a)  Inspect  ths  working  places  and  test 
the  air  therein  with  a  permissible  flame  safe- 
ty lamp  for  oxygen  deficiency  and  with  a 
device  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing <i*i»^f^fi^^  gas. 

(b)  Sxamlns  ths  ssals  and  doors  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  functioning  properly. 

(c)  Inspect  the  roadways,  travel  ways,  ap- 
proaches to  atMndonsd  workings,  and  acces- 
sible falla  in  active  areas  for  fiammable  gas. 

(d)  Determine  whether  the  air  In  each 
split  Is  traveling  In  its  proper  course  and  In 
nonnal  volxune. 

(e)  Place  hU  InlUals  and  the  date  at  or 
near  ths  face  of  each  place  he  oramin^ 

(f )  Indicate  places  that  he  conaldsrs  may 
be  dangerous  to  persons  who  may  sntsr  or 
bs  In  such  places  by  posting  dangsr  signs 
conspicuously  at  polnu  that  psnoos  must 
pass  to  enter  such  dajogeious  planns. 

(g)  After  completing  his  sxamlnatlon,  re- 
port  the  rssuiu   to  ths  mlas  operator  or 


other  designated  person,  at  a  dealgnated 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  mine  or  under- 
ground, before  other  persons  enter  the 
underground  areas  of  such  mine. 

(h)  Record  the  results  of  his  examination 
with  Ink  or  indelible  pencil  In  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpoae  at  a  designated  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  mine. 

5723-01  Mandatory-UAC.  Only  qualified 
examiners  and  persons  authorized  to  correct 
the  dangerous  conditions  shall  enter  places 
or  areas  where  danger  signs  are  posted. 

57.23-83  jrandatorv-(;itC.  Danger  signs 
shall  not  be  removed  until  the  dangerous 
oondltlons  have  been  corrected. 

57  33-82  Jfsndaforv.  Underground  work- 
ing places  shall  be  examined  for  hazards  by 
certified  persons  at  least  once  during  each 
producing  shift,  and  more  often,  if  neces- 
sary. Examinations  shall  Include  tests  for 
oxygen  deficiency  with  a  permissible  fiame 
safety  lamp  and  for  flanunable  gas  with  a 
device  approved  by  the  SecreUry  for  such 
use. 

57  22-84  JVandatory.  Idle  and  abandoned 
areaa  shall  be  Inspected  for  gas  and  for  oxy- 
gen deflclency  and  other  dangerous  condi- 
tions by  a  quallfled  person  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  more  than  3  hours  before 
other  employees  are  permitted  to  enter  or 
work  In  such  places.  However,  persons  who 
are  required  regularly  to  enter  such  areas  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  who  are 
trained  and  quallfled  in  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  detecting  flammable  gas 
and  who  are  trained  In  the  use  of  a  permis- 
sible flame  safety  lamp  for  oxjrgen  deflclency 
are  authorized  to  make  such  examinations 
for  themselves,  and  each  such  person  shall 
be  properly  equipped  and  shall  make  such 
examinations  upon  entering  any  such  area. 

57.22-65  Examinations  for  dangerous  con- 
ditions. Including  tests  for  flammable  gas 
with  a  device  approved  by  the  Secretary 
ahould  be  made  at  least  once  each  week. 
and  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  7  days, 
by  the  mine  foreman  or  other  designated 
mine  official,  except  during  weeks  in  which 
the  mine  Is  Idle  for  the  entire  week.  The 
foreman  or  other  designated  mine  official 
ahould : 

(a)  Examine  and  make  tests; 

(1)  In  the  return  of  each  split  where  It 
enters  the  main  return. 

(2)  On  accessible  pillar  falls, 

(3)  At  seals. 

(4)  In  the  main  return, 

(5)  In  at  least  one  entry  of  each  Intake 
and  return  airway  in  iU  entirety. 

(0)   In  Idle  workings. 

(7)  In  abandoned  workings,  insofar  as 
conditions  permit, 

(b)  Mark  his  Initials  and  the  daU  at  the 
places  examined: 

(c)  Report  dangerotts  conditions  promptly 
to  the  mine  operator  or  other  dealgnated 
person; 

(d)  Record  the  resulU  of  his  examination 
with  Ink  or  indelible  pencil  In  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpoae  at  a  designated  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine. 

5722-00  The  mine  foreman  or  other 
designated  mine  official  should  read  and 
countersign  promptly  the  reports  of  daily 
and  weekly  examinations  by  quallfled  per- 
sons, and  should  take  prompt  action  to 
have  dangerous  conditions  corrected. 
EQtnpMurr 

97.22-75  Mandofory.  Diesel -powered  equip- 
ment not  approved  as  permissible  by  ths 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  uss  In  mines  subject  to 
tbsas  regulations  shall  not  be  used  under- 
ground. Permissible  equipment  shall  be 
maintained  in  permissible  coodltlon. 

97.33-78  Mandatory-UAC.  Diassl-powered 
equipment  shall  not  be  taken  Into  or  op- 
erated in  places  where  flammable  gas  exceeds 
1.0  percent  at  any  point  not  leas  *>'»»  12 
Inches  from  the  back.  faoe.  ^ru\  rU). 

97.33-77  Mandatory-UAC.  Trollsy  Wires  and 
trolley  feeder  wires  shall  t>e  on  Intake  air  and 
ahaU  not  extsnd  beyond  the  last  open  ctoss- 
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eut  or  ottter  ▼antUatlon  opening.  Such  wires 
ataftU  be  kept  »t>  least  160  feet  from  pillar 

67.33-78  Mandatory.  Only  permissible 
equipment  malntelnad  In  permissible  con- 
dition shall  be  used  beyond  the  laa«  C4>en 
crosscut  or  In  places  where  dangerous  quan- 
tities of  flammable  gases  are  present  or  may 
enter  the  air  current. 

57  22-79  Mandatory-UAC.  Only  permissible 
distribution  boxes  shall  be  used  In  working 
places  and  other  places  where  dangerous 
quantities  of  flammable  gas  may  be  present 
or  may  enter  the  air  current. 

57.23-80  Mandatory.  Tests  for  flanunable 
gas  shall  be  made  with  a  device  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  by  persons  trained  in  the 
iise  of  such  lamps  or  devices,  befcx'e  elec- 
trically powered  or  dlesel  powered  equipment 
Is  taken  into  or  operated  in  face  regions,  and 
such  testa  shall  be  made  frequently  during 
such  (^>erHtlons. 

57.23-81  Mandatory-UAC.  No  electric 
equipment  shall  be  taken  Into  or  operated 
in  places  where  flammable  gas  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  amount  of  1  percent  or  more  at 
any  point  not  leas  than  13  inches  from  the 
back,  face,  and  rib. 

ILLUMINATION 

97.33-90  Jlfondsfory-l/itC.  Only  permissible 
electric   lamps   sball   be   used   for  portable 
Illumination  underground. 
Explosives 

97.23-06  Mandatory-UAC.  AN-FO  or  other 
blasting  agents  other  than  explosives  desig- 
nated as  permissible  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
shall  not  be  used  In  any  imdergroimd  gassy 
mine  until  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
State  Inspector  of  Mines  have  given  written 
approval  for  each  specific  blasting  agent  or 
explosive  used  in  any  underground  mine. 

57.22-96  Mandatory.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  State  Inspector  of  Mines,  In  grant- 
ing approval  referred  to  In  paragraph  one, 
shall  provide  the  operator  with  a  written  list 
of  conditions  for  using  the  specific  blasting 
agent  or  explosives  covered  by  the  approval 
and  adapted  to  the  mining  operation. 

67.22-97  Afondatory.  When  permissible 
explosives  are  used  underground,  they  shall 
be  fired  with: 

(a)  Instantaneous  of  millisecond  delay 
electric  detonators  of  proper  strength. 

(b)  Permissible  shot-firing  units,  unless 
the  rounds  are  fired  from  the  surface  when 
all  men  are  out  of  the  mine. 

57.22-98  Jllond«tory-l/AC.  Boreholes  shall 
be  stemmed  as  prescribed  for  the  explosives 
used. 

57.22-99  Jtfondafory-l/AC.  Examinations 
for  gas  shall  be  made  immediately  before  and 
after  firing  each  shot  or  roimd. 

57.23-100  MarUUUory-UAC.  Shots  or 
rounds  shall  not  be  fired  In  places  where 
flammable  gas  can  be  detected  with  a  per- 
missible flame  safety  lamp,  or  where  1  percent 
or  more  of  flammable  gas  can  be  detected 
by  any  other  Bureau  of  Mines  approved  de- 
vice or  method,  at  a  point  not  less  than  12 
Inches  from  the  back,  faoe,  and  rib. 

57.22-101     Shots    and    rounds    should    be 
fired  by  qualified  persons. 
1 57.23     Miscellaneous. 

GKNEKAL — SCKFACK    AND    UNDkaCSOTTND 

57.23-1  Jfondatory-UAC.  Intoxicating  bev- 
erages and  nareotios  shall  not  be  permitted 
or  tised  in  or  around  mines.  Persons  under 
the  infiuenoe  of  alcohol  or  narcotics  shall  not 
be  permitted  on  the  job. 

57.23-2  JfsMlatory-l/XC.  Potable  water 
shall  be  available  to  aU  «xiployees  during 
working  hours. 

57J23-3  Good  housekeeping  should  be 
jwactioed  In  and  around  a  mine. 

57.28-4  Men  should  not  engage  In  horse- 
play. 

97.23-6  Mondatory-VAC.  Carbon  tetra- 
chloride shall  not  be  dsed. 

97.23-0  Proferudinc  nails  wbleh  may  cause 
Injtiry  should  be  removed  or  completely  bent 
over. 


57.38-7  Employees  should  l>e  constantly 
alert  to  the  potential  of  accidents  on  their. 
Jobs. 

67J3-8  Toilet  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided at  convenient  locations  and  should  be 
kept  clean  and  scmltary. 

67.23-0  Mandatory-UAC.  Dusts  suspected 
of  being  explosive  shall  be  tested  for  exploel- 
blllty.  If  tests  prove  poeltlve.  appropriate 
control  measures  shall  be  taken. 

67.23-10    JIfandafory-l/AC.  If  failure  of  a 
water   or   silt   retaining   dam   will    create   a 
hazard  It  shall  be  of  substantial  construc- 
tion and   Inspected  at  regular  Intervals. 
SuBFACE  Only 

57.23-20  Mandatory-UAC.  Access  to  un- 
attended mine  openings  shall  be  restricted  by 
gates  on  doors,  or  the  openings  shall  be 
fenoed  and  posted. 

67.23-21  Mandatory-UAC.  Upon  abandon- 
ment of  a  mine,  the  owner  or  operator  shall 
effectively  close  or  fence  off  all  surface  open- 
ings down  which  persons  could  fall  or 
through  which  persons  could  enter.  Upon  or 
near  all  such  safeguards,  trespass  warnings 
and  appropriate  danger  notices  shall  be 
posted. 

Ul^DERCKOUND    ONLY 

57.23-30  Mandatory.  Whenever  any  work- 
ing place  in  a  mine  Is  being  advanced  in  an 
area  where  a  dangerous  inrush  of  water,  silt, 
or  gas  may  be  encountered,  test  holes  of  suf- 
ficient depth,  proper  orientation,  and  number 
shall  be  drilled  In  advance  of  such  workings 
to  ensure  that  at  least  20  feet  of  tested 
ground  remains  to  prevent  an  uncontrolled 
Inrush  after  any  blast  advancing  the  face. 

57.23-31  Mandatory-UAC.  In  areas  where 
dangerous  accumulations  of  water,  gas,  mud, 
or  flre  atmospheres  could  be  encountered, 
men  shall  be  removed  to  safe  places  before 
blasting. 

67.23-32     Telephone  service  or  equivalent 
two-way  communication  facilities  should  be 
provided  from  underground  working  areas  to 
the  surface. 
{  57.24     Savings  provision. 

67.24-1  Unless  otherwise  specified  herein, 
nothing  contained  In  these  standards  shall 
prevent  the  continued  utilization  of  equip- 
ment, facilities  or  structures,  Including  mine 
workings,  now  In  use,  which  fail  In  whole  or 
In  part  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
standards,  Prot^idcd.- 

(a)  That  such  equipment,  facilities,  and 
structures  are  utilized  In  a  safe  manner  and 
are  maintained  In  safe  condition. 

(b)  That  any  equipment,  facilities,  and 
structures  which  do  not  meet  the  mandatory 
specifications  and  safety  standards  set  forth 
herein  shall  not  be  used  after  January  1,  1972, 
unless  modified  to  conform  to  such  stand- 
ards. 

(c)  That  all  replacements  of  or  additions 
to  existing  equipment,  facilities  or  structures 
made  after  the  effective  date  of  these  stand- 
ards shall  conform  to  such  standards. 

57.24-2  Nothing  contained  in  { 67.24-1 
above,  shall  be  construed  to  conflict  with,  or 
limit,  the  authority  granted  by  the  Act  to 
the  Bureau  to  issue  orders  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(a)   of  the  Act. 

57.34-3  Nothing  contained  in  1 57.24-1 
above,  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  confiict 
with  any  standards  contained  herein  which 
prohibit  specific  unsafe  work  procedures  or 
which  require  specific  safe  work  procedures 
to  be  followed. 

[PJl.    Doc.    69-478;    Piled.    Jan.    15.    1969; 
8:45  ajn.] 


AIRLINE  YOUTH  FARES 

(Mr.  OliSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  smd  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  before  it  the 
decision  of  Examiner  Arthur  S.  Present 


which  holds  that  airline  youth  fares  are 
discriminatory  to  adult  passengers  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  spoke  In  this  Cham- 
ber in  defense  of  the  youth  fare.  As  you 
perhaps  know,  this  fare  is  available  only 
to  persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21. 
and  it  applies  only  to  seats  which  would 
otherwise  go  vacant. 

In  a  letter  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Chairman  John  H.  Crooker  January  22, 
I  presented  several  arguments  in  support 
of  youth  fares.  First  and  foremost,  I  be- 
lieve this  special  fare  has  been  a  signif- 
icant factor  enabling  thousands  of  young 
people  to  attend  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  their  choice.  Many  thousands  of 
students  and  nonstudents  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  better  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive the  education  that  only  travel  can 
provide.  Further,  I  expressed  my  sincere 
conviction  that  no  one  will  benefit  from 
elimination  of  the  youth  fare.  Indeed,  it 
could  ti-igger  a  general  rate  increase  for 
all  passengers. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  sev- 
eral of  our  domestic  airlines  officials. 
Most  agree  with  me  that  the  youth  fare 
should  be  retained.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  all  of  my  colleagues  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why  the  airlines,  for 
the  most  part,  favor  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

Airline  officials  advise  me  the  youth 
fare  has  definitely  resulted  in  increased 
revenues.  They  add  that  the  fare  has 
been  proved  to  be  economically  sound ;  it 
does  meet  the  cost  of  the  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  airlines  believe  the  youth  fare 
educates  our  young  people  in  terms  of  air 
transportation,  developing,  If  you  will,  a 
future  clientele. 

Mr.  Speaker,  editors  and  other  writers 
of  college  newspapers  across  the  Nation 
are  speaking  out  in  favor  of  retention  of 
the  youth  fare.  They  know  the  impor- 
tance of  this  fare  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  intend  to  insert 
a  number  of  these  articles  and  editorials 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Today,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord : 

American  University  Eagle,  "CAB  Will 
Abolish  Youth  Fares  Unless  Decision  Is 
Appealed"; 

Ohio  University  Post,  "Save  Youth 
Fare" ; 

Michigan  State  University  State  News, 
"Youth  Fares  May  Go  With  No  Quid  Pro 
Quo"; 

Montana  State  University  Exponent; 
"Airlines  May  Cancel  Youth  Pare  Dis- 
counts" ; 

University  of  Delaware,  "Is  the  Youth 
Pare  Dead?"; 

Duquesne  University  Duke,  "Fares  Un- 
fair— Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Challenges 
Student  Standby  Pare  System"; 

University  of  Bridgeport  Scribe,  "And 
It's  Back  to  the  Bus  Terminals"; 

Boston  University  News,  "CAB  and 
Congress  Clash:  Youth  Cutrate  Airfare 
Topic"; 

Loyola  University  News,  "Youth  Fare 
Pair?"; 

Catholic  University  Tower,  "Airline 
Half  Pares  Pacing  Opposition"  and 
"Keep  'em  Plying";  and 

Gonzaga  University  Bulletin,  "Youth 
Standby  Rates  May  Stop." 
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[Prom  the  Amertctn  UnlT«r»lty  Baffla) 

CAB    Will    Abolish    Touth    Pabm    Unlem 

DacisioM  la  ArpcALBD 

AlrltiM  dlacounU  for  student*,  offertnc  m 
much  M  one-half  off  regular  air  fare*  on  a 
■tand-by  baala.  may  be  abolished  ir  a  decision 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bo*rd  la  not  re- 
scinded this  month. 

A  campaign  has  been  launched  by  some 
students  and  one  member  of  Congress  to 
appeal  and  hopefully  rescind  the  CAB  deci- 
sion, reached  las*  month  on  the  basis  <rf  a 
report  by  Examiner  Arthur  Present  who 
called  the  discount  fares  "unjustly  discrim- 
inatory." 

Unless  the  CAB  decides  to  review  the  deci- 
sion, it  will  become  effective  on  Pebruary  20. 
30  days  following  the  original  decision. 

Examiner  Present  said  airline  passengers 
"having  the  same  characterlatlca  as  youths 
except  for  their  age  are  Injured  by  being  re- 
quired to  pay  a  regular  fare  " 

The  discount  fares,  offered  on  most  of  the 
major  air  carriers  to  studenu  In  the  ia-to-2a 
age  bracket,  range  from  half-fare  for  stand- 
by passengers  to  two-thirds  for  reservations, 
as  well  as  some  youth  group  fares. 

A  student  at  the  University  of  Houston 
has  urged  students  to  write  the  CAB  at  1835 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  Washington,  DC, 
lo  "jjrotest  against  this  unfair  decision 
agalnAT  "youth  fares."  (See  Letters  to  the 
Editor) 

And  Congressman  Arnold  Olscn  (D-Mont  ) 
this  week  charged  that  elimination  of  airline 
youth  fares  would  ■encourage  thousands  of 
young  people  to  resume  the  Illegal  and 
dangerous  practice  of  hitchhiking  or  to  at- 
tempt long,  exhausting  automobile  trips,  fre- 
quently In  unsafe  vehicles."  He  argued  that 
no  one  would  benefit  from  a  discontinuation 
of  youth  fares. 

"I  fall  to  see  how  permitting  a  young 
person  to  fly  half  fare  on  a  seat  that  would 
otherwise  go  empty  discriminates  against  reg- 
ular passengers."  Olsen  asserted  in  a  letter 
to  CAB  Chairman  John  Crocker. 

Olsen  also  cited  serious  age  discrimination 
practices  the  government  has  begun  and  per- 
petuated, among  them  the  denial  of  the  vote 
to  most  citizens  younger  than  21.  denial  of 
Social  Security  benefits  to  citizens  not  63 
years  or  older,  refusal  of  persons  under  25  to 
serve  in  Congress  and  of  those  under  35  to 
serve  as  President. 

Olsen  said  he  does  not  argue  that  all  these 
restrictions  should  be  changed.  "There  are 
prudent  considerations  supporting  some  of 
them.  However.  I  do  argue  that  there  Is 
equally  prudent  support  for  retention  of 
the  student  fares." 

The  Montana  Congressman  said  be  views 
the  youth  fare  as  a  "bright  spot  In  a  world 
that  generally  discriminates  against  young 
people.  The  safest  driver  In  the  world  has 
to  pay  twice  as  much  for  car  Insurance  If  his 
age  happens  to  be  22  or  23."  Olsen  said. 

The  current  youth  fare  case  was  triggered 
by  complaints  from  several  bus  companies. 
At  flrst.  the  CAB  refused  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints, upholding  the  fares  as  a  legitimate 
way  to  promote  airline  traffic.  But  last  year 
the  bus  companies  won  a  court  order  requir- 
ing the  CAB  to  Investigate  the  fares. 

Though  none  of  the  24  US  airlines  offering 
the  youth  feue  discounts  have  reported  a  loss 
on  the  program,  originated  by  American  Air- 
lines In  1960.  only  14  of  the  carriers  supported 
the  youth  fare  discounts  during  the  extensive 
CAB  investigation  which  resvilts  In  Present's 
83-page  decision.  Ten  of  the  carriers  either 
opposed  the  youth  fare  discount  or  had  no 
position  on  the  matter. 

(Prom  the  Ohio  University   Post,  Feb.    11. 

1M»| 

Sats  Touth  Pake 

If  you're  one  of  the  many  students  who 

flies  youth  fare,  you're  going  to  be  In  for  a 


big  surprise  the  next  time  you  catch  a  flight 
unless  a  plan  by  an  examiner  of  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Board   U  stopped   Immediately. 

Board  Examiner  Arthur  S.  Present  has  U- 
sued  a  decision  calling  for  the  elimination 
of  the  airline  youth  fare  because  he  considers 
It  discriminatory  to  adults. 

Now.  that's  a  switch. 

The  safest  automobile  driver  In  the  world 
has  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  car  Insurance  If 
he  happens  to  be  under  33. 

Persons  under  31  cannot  vote;  persons  un- 
der 35  cannot  serve  In  Congress:  persons  un- 
der 63  cannot  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
nu.  persons  under  36  cannot  be  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  and  on  goes  the 
list  of  dlscrlmlnaiory  practices  based  on  age. 

Most  of  the  discriminatory  practices  baaed 
on  age  are  aimed  against  the  young.  But  chU- 
dren  under  13  do  get  dlscounu  on  movies, 
and  students  under  23  have  received  airline 
dlscounu.  These  are  about  the  only  areas 
where  youth  gets  the  benefit. 

Montana  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen,  who 
Is  fighting  the  proposal,  calls  the  youth  fare 
"a  bright  spot  In  a  world  that  generally  dis- 
criminates against  young  people." 

He  says  It  Is  hardly  unfair  to  allow  a  young 
person  with  little  or  no  Income  to  fly  for  half- 
fare  In  a  seat  that  otherwise  would  go  empty. 

We  agree.  Furthermore,  the  half  fare  rate 
has  been  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. Travel  to  educational  conferences,  to 
other  campuses,  to  major  events  throughout 
the  country,  and  even  to  a  vacation  In  a  part 
of  the  country  never  seen  before  are  all  ed- 
ucational experiences. 

But  the  abolition  of  the  student  fare  will 
reduce  greatly  the  amount  of  student  flying, 
and  the  airlines  certainly  will  not  benefit 
from  having  more  empty  seats. 

The  end  to  the  half  fare  will  come  at  the 
end  of  this  month  unless  students  who  will 
be  affected  speak  up  now. 

Write  your  opinion  to  CAB  Chairman  John 
H.  Crooker.  and  send  a  carbon  copy  to  your 
congressman.  There  Is  still  a  chance  youth 
fare  can  be  saved,  for  the  full  board  has  not 
voted  on  the  proposal  yet.  But  in  a  matter 
of  days  It  will.  So  If  you  care,  make  your  view 
on  youth  fare  known  today. 

(From  Michigan  State  University] 
Youth  Fasks  Mat  Go  Wmi  No  Qum  Pao  Quo 

The  "Airline  Touth  Fare  Card"  policy. 
Implemented  by  many  U.S.  airlines,  U  in 
danger  of  becoming  obsolete.  And  it's  barely 
gotten  off  the  ground ! 

According  to  an  examiner.  Mr.  Arthur 
Present,  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
youth  rates,  affecting  those  In  the  12-31  age 
bracket,  are  discriminatory  against  over-21 
passengers.  His  ruling  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  board,  but  If  action  la  not  taken  within 
a  30  day  period  (the  ruling  was  made  Jan. 
21 ) .  it  will  go  Into  effect. 

Mr.  Present  feels  that  age  alone  should 
not  be  the  determinant  (or  a  price  difference 
among  prospective  passengers.  It  Is  his 
opinion  that  the  ".  .  .  airlines  develop  fares 
benefiting  the  public  In  general. ' 

What  must  be  stressed  Is  that  the  ellmlna. 
tion  of  youth  fares  is  not  a  practical  solution 
to  this  problem.  Moat  of  the  airlines  offering 
youth  discounts  are  In  favor  of  keeping  them. 
They  realize  that  their  revenues  have  In- 
creased due  to  this  policy  and.  while  aiding 
themselves,  they  have  also  given  the  majority 
of  students  a  "fair"  system  in  which  they  can 
enjoy  flying  at  reasonable  prices  in  seats  that 
would  otherwise  go  empty. 

A  practical  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
reuin  the  youth  fare  policy  while  continuing 
work  toward  an  equitable  system  for  those 
not  enjoying  reduced  rates. 

The  youth  fare  policy  has  aided  many  a 
young  penon  in  his  travels,  and  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  abolish  It  simply  because  air- 
line prices  In  general  are  so  high. 


(From  tbe  Baseman  (Mont.)  Exponent, 

Feb.  7,  1008) 

AntLiNks  Mat  Cancb.  Touth  Fasc  Discounts 

(By  Colleen  Beausolell) 

A  proposal  eliminating  half-fare  student 
standby  tickets  for  persons  under  21  Is  being 
advocated   by   the  ClvU   Aeronautics  Board 

The  CAB  ruling,  written  by  Examiner 
Arthur  S.  Present,  Judged  special  fares  dis- 
criminatory to  adult  passengers. 

If  the  ruling  Is  upheld  by  the  five  member 
board  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  youth  fares 
will  be  dropped  within  30  days  of  the  day 
on  which  the  U.S.  Senate  ratifies  It. 

Northwest  Airlines  in  Seattle  commented. 
■We  are  In  favor  of  youth  standby.  Our  Tariff 
Office  hasn't  filed  for  a  change  In  present  rate 
regulations." 

"We  feel  stand-by  rates  are  worthwhile," 
added  the  airlines. 

Northwest  asserted,  "We  fall  to  see  how 
permitting  a  young  person  to  fly  half  fare 
In  a  seat  that  would  otherwise  be  empty  dis- 
criminates against  other  passengers." 

Only  empty  seats  are  sold  for  half-fare.  If 
a  would-be  passenger  will  pay  full  fare  for 
the  seat,  the  standby  Is  "bumped." 

Continuing,  they  argued  "prudent  Justice" 
In  thU  situation  would  be  Influenced  by  the 
facts : 

Most  passengers  over  21  are  restricted  by 
personal  demands  or  schedules  from  avail- 
able flying  space. 

A  change  to  Include  all  age  groups  In 
standby  fares  would  create  havoc  for  reserva- 
tion systems. 

Revenue  losses  resulting  from  elimination 
of  existing  regulations  could  mean  Increased 
fares  for  all  passengers. 

Present  youth  fares  contribute  substan- 
tially to  education. 

I  From   the   University  of  Delaware,   Feb.  7, 

1969] 

Is  the  Touth  Fare  Dead? 

Spring  break  Is  stlU  two  hourlles  away, 
however,  college  students  are  notorious  for 
their  ability  to  plan  their  Easter  vacaUon 
trip  well  in  advance. 

Transportation  is  usually  the  first  step 
and  this  year  the  problem  appears  to  be 
even  more  complicated. 

Since  1966,  24  American  airlines  have  of- 
fered a  student  discount  plan  for  air  travel. 
Most  offer  one-half  the  regular  fare  for  those 
studenu  under  23  years  of  age  wish  to 
fly  on  a  standby  basis.  Several  offer  "con- 
firmed reservations"  for  this  same  age  brack- 
et at  one- third  off. 

But  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  threat- 
ening to  take  this  opportunity  away  from 
us  in  less  than  one  month.  It  seems  that 
while  studenu  are  flocking  to  the  airlines 
with  the  pretty  stewardess'  and  the  good  food 
the  "leave  the  driving  to  us"  bus  companies 
are  suffering. 

The  National  Trallways  Bus  System,  a 
trade  organization  of  btis  companies,  and 
TCO  Industries  Inc.  filed  sxUt  against  the 
youth  fare  plans  claiming  that  the  plan  dis- 
criminated against  passengers  who  must  pay 
the  full  fare. 

This  discriminatory  accusation  which 
caused  the  CAB  to  order  the  airlines  to  abol- 
ish the  youth  fare  raises  some  Interesting 
polnU.  If  we  carry  the  ruling  further  then 
there  should  not  be  a  "chlldrens"  price  and 
an  "adulU"  price  at  the  movies:  there  should 
not  be  Increased  auto  Insurance  rates  for 
those  under  21  years  old:  military  standby 
would  also  have  to  be  eliminated  since  this 
Is  discriminating  against  civilians. 

The  whole  controversy  sounds  like  sour 
grapes.  It  Is  ridiculous  for  the  bus  com- 
panies to  protest  discrimination  because 
busefi  can't  provide  tbe  same  services  that 
the  airlines  can. 

For  example  if  you  are  thinking  about 
going  to  Los  Angeles  it  would  cost  you  $88 
and  take  52  hours  by  bus,  however,  by  flying 
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««i  airtM  in  foor  bouim  after  a  movie  for 
S?  Sto  Chlear)  you  sav«  eight  dollars 
!^  U  l»owm.  To  Miami,  uJiless  you  get 
^^iekmd.  yo»i  get  one  f  uU  day  longer  In  the 

"*M  yOTi"are  upset,  angered,  or  Just  con- 
fiised  about  your  plana  to  fly  over  spring 
WrZx  and  you  wwit  to  keep  the  student  fare 
JlJrtte  to  the  Olvtl  AeronauUcs  Board  In 
Washlngtcm,  D.O.  We  hc^>e  you  do. 

tFrom  the  Duquesne  University  Duke.  Feb. 
'  7,  19091 

Fares  UNFAta?— Cirn.  Aek)nautic«  Board 
CHALLKNCca  Orovon  Standbt  Fa«e  Stbtem 
(By  Anne  Scrivener) 
Last  year  youth  fare  card  holders  accounted 
for  some  6.8  million  of  the  passengers  of  this 
country's  airlines.  This  year  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  (CAB)  has  moTed  to  abolish 
the  youth  fare  system. 

A  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  examiner  de- 
cided that  the  discounts  are  "unjustly  dis- 
criminatory" against  passengers  who  must 
pay  the  full  fare  only  because  they  dont  fall 
within  the  proper  age  group,  13-21. 

PoUowing  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  laws 
which  prohibit  voting  and  drinking  before 
aee  21  are  equally  discriminatory.  They  also 
deny  a  privilege  to  a  person  who  Is  qu«J»fi«» 
except  for  age.  At  least  In  the  case  of  the 
youth  fare,  though,  there  U  some  advantage 
to  being  under  31. 

However,  the  essential  difference  between 
these  two  situations  Is  that  one  seU  up  the 
age  of  21  a«  an  arbitrary  marker  of  ma- 
turity. whUe  the  other  aeU  up  age  21  as  an 
arbitrary  marker  of  earning  power.  In  both 
cases  such  criteria  are  questionable. 

The  same  type  of  society  which  has 
brought  about  greater  maturity  in  young 
people  has  also  forced  them  Into  a  longer 
nerlod  of  economic  dependence.  The  earning 
bower  of  a  fuU  time  student  U  ipso  facto 
ilmlted.  And  young  people  are  spending 
more  and  more  years  as  full  time  students. 

Thus  the  dlflcrlmlnatlon  charge  is  not  en- 
tirely valid.  The  youth  fare  PfOK'^*']"  ™!"^y 
take  into  account  the  high  ooet  <>*  05^08  » 
plane  vrtth  empty  seaU  and  the  notoriously 
limited  funds  of  most  students. 


orrcK  mscoFUifTS 

Or  perhaps  the  airlines  could  come  up 
with  sotne  way  to  offer  general  discounts  at 
ta<rtlday  time  and  thus  avoid  the  charges  of 
dlaertmlnatlon.  ^ 

If  CAB  Is  not  asked  to  review  its  decision, 
the  abolition  of  youth  fares  will  become  auto- 
matlcally  effective  in  30  days.  If  this  decision 
goes  by  unchallenged.  It  appears  likely  that 
group  discounts  may  feel  the  axe  next. 

The  discontinuance  of  youth  fare  discounts 
would  be  a  blow  not  only  to  the  students,  but 
also  to  the  airlines  who  would  stand  to  lose 
many  of  their  young  passengers.  ...» 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  located  at 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington^.C. 
20009  If  they  receive  a  sufficient  number  of 
proteste  against  the  youth  fare  decision,  they 
will  set  a  new  hearing  on  the  matter.  How- 
ever, if  this  Is  not  done  within  30  days,  the 
ruling  will  become  law. 

For  those  studente,  who  feel  they  cannot 
spare  the  time  to  write  a  letter.  Western 
Union  will  send  a  16  word  telegram  to  any 
congressman  or  to  the  president  for  90  cents. 

The  only  other  alternative  is  to  save  that 
90  cents  toward  the  price  of  the  next  ticket 
home.  But  It  might  be  thriftier  to  send  the 
telegram. 


NOT    S'TKALINC    SKATS 

tt  must  be  remembered  that  students 
flying  stand-by  are  not  taking  »**y  ««»^ 
from  oaylng  customers.  The  stand  by  lur- 
J^ei^t^  one  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
JtSSnTand  to  tbe  airline.  The  Btudent  la 
able  to  reach  his  destination  much  more 
ouicklv  bT  air  and  tbe  discount  puts  the 
Sifml'ln^a^rable  competition  with  other 
means  of  transportation,  so  faTOrable  In  fact 
that  in  many  cases  »*J»  J*««P^^  ^^ 
stand-by  than  to  travel  by  bus  or  train. 

And  the  airline  on  lU  part  makes  at  least 
some  mMiey  on  a  seat  that  would  otherwise 
be  empty  Mid  costing  them  money  anyway. 
slud«t  standby  fares  are  a  blessing  most 
stuSnU  cwinot  iord  (literally)  t^  let  slip 
M^uTthrough  their  fingers.  Af  uU  time  stu- 
d«t  coSdbe  very  hard  pressed  to  come  up 
with  the  money  needed  lor  travel  If  he  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  fly  stand  by. 

And  besides.  If  youth  *a«2^  ^^.,^*' 
eliminated,  think  how  much  of  **»•  «*«!f,": 
ment  of  flying  wlU  go  with  them.  How  dull 
It  would  be  to  be  absolutely  ^^alnthat  erne 
was  going  to  be  able  to  cat<a»  a  particular 
mrtit  StwHT-toy  flying  U  one  of  the  challenges 
"  the  mentSJind  physical  stamina  of  young 

'^CAB  wanted  to  make  some  constructive 
suKgeetlons  about  youth  fares,  perhaps  it 
would  like  to  recommend  that  they  be  ex- 
tended to  aU  fvill  time  studente,  be  they  over 
cr  under  21.  Graduate  studente,  after  all, 
don't  have  any  more  money  than  undergrad- 
uates to  spend  on  travel. 


rprom  the  University  of  Bridgeport  Scribe, 
Feb.  7,  1969) 

And  It's  Back  to  the  Bus  Terminals 

Travel  by  Youth  Fare  may  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  ^      ^.      _,   ., 

Arthur  Present,  an  examiner  for  the  cmi 
Aeronautics  Board,  recommended  to  the 
board  on  Jan.  24  that  Touth  Fare  dlscounte 
be  abolished.  _  _  _  .    _ 

The  recommendation  by  the  CAB  member 
was  prompted  by  a  complaint  lodged  by  sev- 
eral bus  companies  a  year  ^^^  T'^Vl^.^- 
Uonal  TraUways  Bus  System  and  TCO  in- 
dustries. Inc.,  formerly  Transcontinental  Bus 
System.  Inc.,  obtained  a  court  order  demand- 
ing that  CAB  investigate  the  alrUne  dis- 
count rates.  .       .        ...t,^ 

In  Present's  83  page  decision  he  stated, 
"airline  passengers  having  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  youths  except  for  their  age  are 
injured  by  being  required  to  pay  a  regular 

*u'  tbe  entire  CAB  agrees  with  Present's 
recotnmendatlon  the  24  United  States  air- 
lines that  offer  discount  rates  of  one-thU^ 
and  one-half  off  the  regular  fare  for  persons 
betvwen  12  and  22  wlU  be  forced  to  curtail 

"'^ThTS^d  bas  30  days  in  which  to  review 
or  accept  the  decision.  On  Feb.  24  t^e  Pro- 
posal will  become  effective  vmless  the  board 
sees  the  need  to  review  it. 


(From  the  Boston  University  News, 
Feb.  13,  1969] 
CAB  AND  Congress  Clash:  Touth  Cutrate 
AiKTARx  Topic 
Several  departmental  offices  In  Washing- 
ton are   coJTderlng  a  revocation  <rf  youth 
fare   rates   on   the    nation's   airlines   within 
the  next  few  weeks.  „.„,    _     „i„«. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  Examiner 
Arthur  Present  handed  down  a  decision  last 
week  which  observed  that  the  current  st^ 
enjoyed  by  students-half  fare  on  any  do- 
mestic flight  on  a  stand-by  basl»-ls  d^- 
crlmlnatOTy  against  fuU-fare  paying,  adult, 

^*^S"ntative  Arnold  Olsen  (D-Montana) 
was  annoyed  with  Present's  P°«"lon  and  Is 
leading  a  legislative  fight  w  halt  the  CAB  s 
proposed  action.  "I  fall  to  see  how  permitting 
r  yoiiig  person  to  fly  half  fare  on  a  seat 
that  would  otherwise  go  empty  discriminates 
against  regular  passengers,"  Olsen  Mserted. 
Tlie  move  by  Present  and  the  CAB  comes 
as  a  result  of  mounting  pressure  ^7  so"»«f»f- 
llne  companlee  (notably  Eastern  Airline)  to 


abandon  the  yowth  fare  system.  Eastern  con- 
tends that  loeses  from  the  unprecedented 
three  year  old  student-rate  plan  are  too 
large  to  allow  continuation  of  that  service. 
Northeast  Alrlinee  su^wrted  Eastern's  posi- 
tion at  a  goveminent  hearing  earlier  this 
year  Two  of  the  nation's  air  carriers,  Amer- 
ican and  Trans  World  Airlines,  have  gener- 
ally favored  the  student  fare  rates,  and  do 
not  plan  to  oppose  the  program  should  the 
CAB  press  its  case. 

Congressman  Olsen  has  urged  studente 
and  others  interested  In  the  governments 
action  to  write  letters  to  Mr.  Present  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  to  their  ovm  Con- 
gressmen. A  CAB  rvUlng  could  come  In  as 
little  as  three  weeks. 

[Prom  the  Loyola  News,  Feb.  14,  19691 
TotrrH  Fare  Fair? 
(By  Jim  Marzano) 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  Issued  a 
decision  calling  for  the  elimination  of  air- 
line youth-fare  programs  because  It  Judges 
this  program  discriminatory   to  adult  full- 
fare  passengers.  Unless  this  decision  Is  re- 
versed, it  will  go  Into  effect  in  a  short  time. 
While  this  action  might  not  affect  everyone 
at  Loyola,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problem 
Itself,  along  with  the  efforte  of  Rep.  Arnold 
Olsen    (D-Mont).    Is   worthy   of   discussion. 
At  Loyola  8.64<^o  of  the  totel  enrollment  live 
out  of  state.  While  this  figure  may  not  seem 
particularly  significant.  It  does  represent  a 
number  of  studente  who  might  be  forced  to 
consider  another  school,  should  this  decision 
be  Initiated  by  the  CAB.  „.„  .    .^^t 

The  main  contention  of  the  CAB  Is  that 
youth-fare  programs  only  serve  to  discrimi- 
nate against  full-fare  passengers  because  of 
their  age.  It  Is  quickly  apparent  to  me  that 
this  Is  indeed  a  moot  point,  for  age  dis- 
crimination exlste  at  all  levels  In  our  so- 
ciety, and  Ironically,  most  discrimination  is 
against  the  young.  As  R«P^  Ol^*" /l^^f,^ 
out  "the  safest  driver  In  the  world  might 
have  to  pay  twice  as  much  car  insurance,  If 
he  happens  to  be  under  22."  It  Is  also  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  persons  under  21  can- 
not vote,  yet  these  same  persons  are  eligible 
for  the  draft  at  18,  and  can  legally  be  con- 
victed of  a  major  crime  at  the  ripe  age  of 

17  The  list  of  age  discrimination  practices 

18  "inexhaustible,  and  certainly  could  not  be 
covered  in  the  length  of  this  article,  yet  I 
find  It  hard  to  see  how  allowing  a  younger 
person  to  fly  for  half-fare  for  a  seat  that 
would  otherwise  go  empty  discriminates 
against  a  regular,  full-fare  passenger. 

The  bulk  of  youth-fare  passengers  are  col- 
lege students,  and  this  Is  the  group  that 
would  be  hardest  hit  by  the  elimination  of 
vouth  fares.  The  Increased  attention  given 
by  the  government  In  the  last  10  years  to  im- 
prove education  serves  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  youth-fare  program  has  en- 
abled thousands  of  studente  to  take  advan- 
tage of  educational  opportunities  they  might 
n^  have  othervrtse.  The  "Discover  America 
program  has  also  benefited  from  the  avail- 
ability of  air  travel  through  youth-fare  pro- 

^'^'  case  has  toeen  presented.  If  upheld 
by  the  five-member  board,  youth  fares  would 
be  dropped  within  30  days.  Rep.  Olsen  as- 
serte  that  the  elimination  of  youth-fare  pro- 
grams on  major  airlines  would  "encourage 
thousands  of  people  to  resume  the  Illegal  and 
dangerous  practice  of  hitch-hiking  or  at- 
tempt long,  exhaustive  automobile  trips  f  re- 
quentiy  in  unsafe  vehicles."  Because  of  the 
fact  that  tbe  youth-fare  programs  contribute 
to  the  further  education  for  most  young  peo- 
ple, the  discontinuation  of  these  programs 
woild  result  in  a  revenue  loss  and  create 
chaos  in  the  reservation  systems  of  major 
SUs  I  agree  with  Rep.  Olsen  UuLt  no 
one  woiud  b^eflt  from  tiie  discontinuation 
of  youth-fare  systems.  Perhaps  a  closer  look 
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at  mm  pcobtam  oa  tlM  put  of  tb*  OAB 
would  r««ult  In  »  more  prudent  and  juat 
deelaloa. 

iFrom  the  CatboUo  XTxd-nnitf  Towtr,  F»b. 
14.  1B«»1 

AiauMB  Half  Paub  Facwo  OrruMiioir 
(By  BUI  Barker) 

Airline  youth  fares  are  In  aerloua  danger  of 
being  eliminated. 

Arthur  S.  Preaent.  an  examiner  for  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  iMued  a  decision 
Jan.  30  that  half-price  farea  for  the  under- 
23  age  group  will  be  lUegal  within  30  days.  U 
the  decision  Is  not  rescinded  by  the  flve- 
member  board  by  the  end  of  that  time.  It  will 
become  law. 

Present  Is  acting  under  power  granted  him 
by  Congressional  legislation,  which  author- 
ized the  CAB  to  prevent  dlscrlmlnatton  In 
transportation.  The  examiner  maintains  that 
airline  passengers  "having  same  character- 
istics as  youths  except  for  their  age  are  In- 
jursd  by  being  required  to  pay  a  regular 
fare." 

Congressional  opposition  to  the  decision 
Is  growing.  Representative  Arnold  Olsen  (D., 
Mont.)  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
decision  Is  Imprudent  and  unjustified.  Con- 
giissmsn  Olsen  points  out  that  since  the  CAB 
Is  sfettng  under  long-standing  legislation. 
'  ConffMalonal  approval  of  its  decisions  Is  not 
required.  However,  Olsen  maintains  that  If 
enough  opposition  Is  raised  by  Congress  and 
by  students  across  the  nation,  the  board  may 
be  persuaded  to  reverse  tts  decision. 

In  a  letter  of  Jan  22  to  the  chairman  of 
the  CAB.  Olsen  expressed  the  opinion:  "We 
must,  as  a  nation,  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
young  people  to  educate  themselves.  Our 
government  has  acted  in  the  Isst  10  years  to 
improve  our  education  system  and  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  in  this  cause  .  .  .  The  spe- 
cial youth  fare  has  been  an  important  factor 
In  allowing  young  people  to  travel  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  They  also  enable 
tbam  to  travel  home  more  frequently  to  be 
with  their  families  " 

Olsen  objects  to  Present's  complaint  that 
the  youth  fare  discriminates  against  adult 
passengers.  In  his  letter  the  Congressman 
maintains.  "Mr.  Present's  charge  that  low 
cost  fares  for  young  persons  discriminates 
agalnat  psMsngers  over  31  falls  to  give  proper 
floaaldaratlon  to  the  important  fact  that  these 
yoong  people  are  flying  on  a  'space  available' 
tisils — If  they  did  not  purchase  half-fare 
tlckeu.  the  teats  would  go  vacant  ' 

Olsen  also  observed  that  the  age  discrimin- 
ation Is  an  acceptable  practice  all  over  the 
country.  For  example,  persons  under  31  can- 
not vote,  persons  under  25  cannot  serve  in 
Congress,  and  persons  under  62  cannot  re- 
ceive social  security.  He  referred  to  the  youth 
fare  as  "a  bright  spot  In  a  world  that  gen- 
erally discriminates  against  yoiing  people. ' 

Several  large  airline  companlss  wn  also  In 
favor  of  continuing  the  youth  far*  system. 
Ronald  McVlcker.  assUtant  vice  president  of 
Northwest  Airlines,  says  that  his  company 
strongly  objects  to  the  elimination  of  the 
system. 

Olsen  believes  that  the  ruling  can  be  pre- 
vented only  If  studenu  write  to  the  CAB 
and  to  their  congressman,  voicing  their  objec- 
tions. 

(Prom  the  Catholic  Universltv  Tower.  Peb. 
14.  1968) 

*nc   Pltino 


Along  with  Increasing  tuition  and  board 
costs,  the  American  student  may  be  faced 
with  yet  another  financial  burden.  The  ex- 
aminer of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  has 
decided  to  abolish  youth  fares  for  airlines.  If 
the  boar^.  does  not  have  a  change  of  heart  be- 
fore February  34  (the  issue  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  five  man  board),  the  decision 
will  become  law. 

An  act  of  Con  grass  gave  CAB  the  respon- 
sibility to  prevent  discrimination  in  air 
travel,  but  It  seems  that  the  board  is  either 


mlslntsrpretlng  or  abusing  Its  responsibility. 
In  a  strictly  legal  sense,  airline*  do  dls- 
crlmlnau  against  adulU  by  charging  stu- 
dents half  fares,  but  this  Is  a  oas*  In  which 
prudence  should  dominate  over  strict  intsr- 
pretaUon  of  the  law.  Half-fare  paas*n«*n  ar* 
given  seats  only  on  a  stand-by  basis,  which 
msans  that  the  seats  would  otherwise  be 
vacant.  Why  would  a  government  agency 
seek  to  eliminate  a  service  which  Injures  no 
one  and  benefits  millions? 

It  may  be  true  that  there  are  adults  with 
similar  financial  problems  to  students,  but  to 
place  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  one  group 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  exists  an- 
other group  which  must  bear  the  burden.  Is 
lopsided  logic. 

To  eliminate  youth  fares  on  alrllna*  Is 
about  as  sensible  as  eliminating  children's 
rates  at  movie  theaters. 

In  the  long  run,  the  discontinuation  of 
youth  fares  may  •T*n  cause  an  Increase  in 
rat**  for  full-far*  pMMBfers  Since  the  youth 
far*  system  proTldta  a  algniflcant  source  of 
reveou*  for  s*T*r»l  airlines,  something  will 
have  to  b*  don*  to  compensate  (or  the  loss 
of  this  revenue.  It  should  therefore  be  clear 
to  the  CAB  that  the  enforcement  of  Its  de- 
cision would  in  no  way  be  beneficial  to  the 
adults  who  are  "discriminated"  against,  and 
would  serve  only  as  a  hardship  for  college 
students. 

A  government  agency  should  seek  to  pre- 
serve Justice,  not  create  hardships  where 
none  exist.  And  what  could  be  more  Just  than 
to  provide  Inexpensive  air  transportation  for 
students  who  generally  carry  heavy  financial 
burdens?  It  seems  that  the  CAB  had  better 
reexamine  Its  intentions. 

I  From  the  Oonzaga  University  Bulletin,  Feb. 

7.  1M9) 

TouTH  Standst  Rats*  Mat  Stop 

A  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  examiner  ruled 
about  two  weeks  ago  that  "youth  fares 
should  be  dropped."  Unless  the  board  decides 
to  review  the  decision.  It  will  automatically 
becom*  •ff*ctlve  In  30  days. 

It  appears  few  studenu  know  of  this  action 
and  are  unable  to  respond.  The  Bulletin 
urges  students  to  protect  their  youth  fares 
and  to  write  Inunedlately  to  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  1825  Connecticut  Avenue. 
N.W..  Washington.  DC,  30009.  It  U  Impor- 
tant that  this  be  done  within  30  da3rs  of  the 
ruling,  prior  to  February  21,  so  that  a  new 
hearing  will  be  set. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  discounts  are  "un- 
justly discriminatory"  against  passengers 
who  must  buy  full  fares  only  because  they 
don't  fall  within  the  age  group  offered  the 
youth  reductions.  Currently,  34  U.S.  airlines 
offer  discounts  of  33  and  a  third  per  cent  to 
SO  per  cent  off  regular  Jet-coach  fares  to  per- 
sons between  12  and  31  years  of  age. 

There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue.  The  Bulletin  (eels  that  the  claim  Is 
at  least  questionable.  The  question  deserves 
further  treatment.  Every  student  Interested 
In  maintaining  these  rates  should  ask  now 
that  the  decision  be  reviewed. 

Western  Union  now  offers  an  "opinion  tele- 
gram". For  90  cents  a  fifteen  word  telegram 
may  be  sent  from  anywhere  In  the  U.S.:  to 
any  congressman,  and  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Telegram  messages  are  ac- 
cepted by  phone. 


SENTINEL  MISSILE  SHOULD  BE 
HALTED  INDEFINITELY 

I  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  i>er- 
mlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
the  administration  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  should  take 
a  very  careful  second  look  at  the  Sentinel 
missile  defense  system.  I  say  this  as  one 
who  originally  on  the  recommendation 


of  President  Johnaon  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  supported  this  anti- 
missile system.  I  say  It  as  one  who  reiter- 
ated this  support  in  testimony  in  January 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

However,  since  then,  after  giving  care- 
ful thought  and  study  to  the  Sentinel 
program,  I  have  decided  on  the  basis  of 
further  facts  that  the  program  should 
come  to  an  indefinite  halt  or  at  least 
until  after  nuclear  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  urged  President 
Nixon  to  stop  the  Sentinel,  at  least  until 
after  talks  with  the  Russians,  and  in  this 
coimectlon  I  include  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  him  which  outlines  the  reasoning  that 
prompted  me  to  write  this  letter: 
House  or  Repxesentativks. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17, 1969. 

The  PSESIDENT, 

The  White  Houte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Pkbsioent:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  strongly  \irge  you  to  defer  all 
further  implementation  of  the  Sentinel  Mis- 
sile Program  indefinitely,  or  until  after  any 
disarmament  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Because  one  of  the  proposed  missile  sites 
Is  scheduled  (or  my  Congressional  District  I 
have  had  occasion  to  carefully  consider  the 
pros  and  cons  o(  this  anU-balllstIc  missile  de- 
(ense  system.  In  this  connection.  I  (ully 
agree  with  your  recent  statement  when  you 
said  you  did  not  buy  the  assumption  that 
the  "thin  shield"  syst^n  Is  to  protect  us  (rom 
Red  Chinese  missile  attack.  After  all  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  stated  on  September  18.  1967,  that 
the  United  States  has  the  power  not  only  to 
destroy  completely  China's  entire  nuclear  of- 
fensive forces,  but  to  devastate  her  society  as 
well.  Surely  this  capablUty  Is  sufficient  to 
deter  any  Conununlst  Chinese  missile  attack. 
As  Secretary  McNaniara  said  then.  It  would 
be  Insane  and  suicide  for  her  to  launch  such 
an  attack. 

Thus.  I  conclude,  the  present  sentinel  is 
actually  a  first  step  toward  the  so-called 
heavy  ABM  system  although  at  best  It  has 
little  promise  of  producing  an  adequate 
shield.  However,  surely  if  we  did  develop  such 
an  anti-Soviet  shield,  such  a  program  would 
certainly  Induce  the  Soviets  to  Increase  their 
offensive  capability  to  overcome  any  defense 
moves  o(  ours.  It  seems  to  me  any  decision  to 
proceed  needs  a  careful  second  look. 

I  voted  last  year  for  the  funds  to  Initiate 
the  sentinel  system.  Until  recently  I  felt  the 
same  way  in  support  of  that  program.  I  did 
not  want,  nor  do  I  now  want  the  Soviets  to 
outdistance  us  in  offense  or  defense. 

But.  now  I  feel  It  Is  advisable  to  pause  in 
this  oostly  program.  I  reaUze  you.  as  Presi- 
dent, do  not  want  to  take  any  risks.  But. 
would  a  deferment  In  the  sentinel  program 
constitute  a  risk?  I  don't  feel  it  woiUd. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  you  halt  the 
sentinel  missile  program  at  least  until  the 
need  for  any  antl-mlssUe  protection  Is  clear- 
er. Surely  the  decisions  of  the  past  are  suffl- 
clent  to  Indicate  to  the  Communists  our  in- 
tention to  btilld  a  strong  defense  l(  need  be — 
but  let  us  talk  nuclear  disarmament  and 
conunon  sense  with  the  Russians  before  we 
proceed  with  this  weapons  system  which  to 
say  the  least  has  dubioxu  value. 
Respectfully. 

Troma*  M.  Peixt, 
ITember  of  Congress. 


February  17,  1969 
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RACKETEERING  AT  ITS  WORST 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  per- 
tinent material.) 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  article 
in  the  February  14,  1969,  edition  of  Life 
magazine  detailing  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able corruption  by  labor  mobsters  and 
racketeers  at  the  Gateway  Army  Am- 
munition Plant  In  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  situation  was  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  year  ago  by  the 
plant's  commanding  officer,  but  appar- 
ently nothing  happened. 

What  is  even  more  shocking  Is  that 
someone  in  the  last  admUiistration  al- 
lowed these  mobsters  to  get  control  of 
this  plant,  resulting  in  the  shocking  situ- 
ation of  racketeers  controlling  the  pro- 
duction of  ammunition  for  our  fighting 
men. 

I  have  today  asked  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  to  look  into  this  matter  and  tell  me 
what  is  being  done  to  expose  and  punish 
those  responsible  for  awarding  this  out- 
rageous contract. 

I  include  the  magazine  article  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Mob 


(By  Denny  Walsh) 
On  Sept.  26,  1967,  because  of  an  urgent 
sh(»tage  of  l76-mm  shells,  the  U.S.  Army 
began  converting  a  sprawling  St.  Lotils 
steel  foundry,  mothballed  since  1950,  Into 
a  fully  automated  munitions  factory.  It 
would  be  known  as  the  Gateway  Army  Am- 
munition Plant,  and  It  was  scheduled  to 
be  rushed  to  full  production  by  July  1,  1968. 
Not  untU  Christmas  did  the  first  batch— 
313  usable  shells — trickle  off  the  line.  FuU 
production  will  not  be  reached  untU  next 
July,  a  year  late. 

The  plant  conversion  costs,  more  than  »22 
mUllon.   nearly   Ulpled   first   cost   estimates 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Why? 

Because — through  a  combination  of  cor- 
rupt St.  Louis  unions  and  mismanagement 
and  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Army—the  Mob  has  been  fattening  on  the 
Pentagon's  payroll,  and  making  sure  the 
gravy  would  last  as  long  as  possible. 

A  federal  grand  Jury,  set  in  motion  late 
last  summer,  U  stlU  actively  Investigating  the 
loss  ot  mUllons  of  dollars  at  the  ammo  plant 
through  union  featherbeddlng,  ghost  payroll- 
ing,  work  slowdowns,  phony  overtime  and 
virtually  every  other  kind  of  on-the-job  chi- 
canery known  to  man.  And  though  Congress 
clearly  wishes  the  Gateway  scandal  would  go 
away,  there  are  several  Individual  congress- 
men who  sesm  determined  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  It. 

The  proud  and  beautiful  city  of  St.  Louis 
has  an  unwholesome  legacy  of  union  racket- 
eering, in  which  the  Mafla-domlnated  crime 
syndicate  has  played  the  major  role.  Mob- 
controlled  unions  hold  much  of  the  available 
labor  In  a  virtual  hammerlock. 

Despite  theee  unpromising  conditions,  the 
ua.  Army  decided  to  build  its  desperately 
needed  facility  in  St.  Louis  because  the  gov- 
ernment already  owned  a  cobwebby  old  steel 
foundry  there.  buUt  during  World  War  11  in 
the  southwest  section  of  the  city.  So  simple 
did  the  plant's  conversion  appear  to  the 
Army  that.  In  spite  of  some  misgivings  about 
the  potential  labor  force,  It  estimated  a  mere 
$«  million  for  th*  changeover  and  con- 
fidently predicted  completion  by  early  the 
following  summer.  .^^ 

Actual  shell  pro(iuctlon  ultimately  would 
be  handled  by  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  The 
contract  for  the  conversion  was  let  to  Maaon- 
Rust.  a  Joint-venture  contractor  with  head- 
quarters in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and  L«xlngton. 
Ky.  Normally,  such  a  contract  would  be 
awarded  on  a  firm  competitive-bid  basis.  In 
view  of  the  lurgency  of  the  need  (or  the  big 
shells,  however,  the  Pentagon  elected  to 
grant  the  Oateway  conversion  contract  on 


a  oost-^lus  basis— the  government  under- 
writing aU  expenses  and  guaranteeing  the 
contractor  a  profit  of  $300,000  on  completion. 
Like  the  steel  foundry  itself,  cost-plus  was 
a  creature  of  World  War  n,  and  pretty  gener- 
ally in  disuse  since  the  Korean  conlUct.  To 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  It  looked  like  an 
expediency  justified  by  the  need  for  speed. 
To  St.  Louis  mobsters  In  control  of  critical 
unions.  It  looked  like  a  bonanza.  It  has 
proved  to  be  Just  that,  providing  a  small 
army  of  Mob  soldiers,  relatives  and  high- 
rankers  with  some  of  the  easiest  walklng- 
around  money  they've  ever  picked  up— and 
all  "legitimate." 

What  Mason-Rust  lacked  was  a  cadre  of 
Its  own  permanent  workers  based  In  St. 
Louis  It  had  to  make  do  with  an  Imported 
management  team,  which  was  Immediately 
at  the  mercy  of  Local  42  ot  the  so-called 
Common  Laborers  (Laborers  International 
Union  of  North  America  AFL-CIO).  Of  this 
local,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Mob  was  by  all 
odds  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

A  pattern  of  featherbeddlng  and  general 
inefficiency  quickly  took  shape.  By  Jan.  6, 
1968  the  plant's  conmiandlng  officer,  Lt. 
Colonel  Frank  S.  Quattrocchl,  had  become 
incensed  enough  to  sit  down  and  write  a 
five-page  letter  to  his  commander.  Brig.  Gen- 
eral B  H  Luczak.  at  the  Ammunition  Pro- 
curement  and   Supply   Agency    (APSA)    In 

Jollet,  III.  ^.  ^.^       *   „* 

Although  Colonel  Quattrocchl  did  not.  at 
that  time,  realize  the  project  had  been  In- 
vaded by  the  crime  syndicate,  his  letter  was 
full  of  insight.  He  told  the  general  that, 
based  on  the  payroll  of  Mason-Rust  and  his 
own  staff's  estimate  of  the  labor  proouctlvity, 
"we  are  Ineffectively  spending  approxi- 
mately $21,000  per  week." 

Quattrocchl  took  note  of  one  accepted  fact 
which,  to  an  average  taxpayer,  stands  as  a 
shocker:  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  the 
outset  was  prepared  to  concede  a  30^o-35,<, 
lag  In  productivity  as  a  calculated  loss  to 
featherbeddlng.  In  other  words.  It  expected 
only  65^0-70%  production  from  the  Moh- 
controlled  unions.  What  It  was  actually  get- 
ting, Quattrocchl  fumed,  was  "25  "^i  produc- 
tivity to  an  absolute  maximum  of  50<:i." 

Colonel  Quattrocchl  then  described  an  In- 
spection tour  he  had  made  on  the  previous 
morning.  Whereas  360  workers  were  ac- 
covmted  "present"— for  pay  purposes— at 
that  hour,  the  colonel's  head  count  netted 
260  Of  these,  60  were  doing  absolutely 
nothing.  Roughly  half  of  the  remaining  200 
appeared  engaged  only  vaguely  In  construc- 
tive endeavor.  The  others  were  gathered  m 
groups  of  four  and  five,  "wandering  aimlessly 
back  and  forth,  or  standing  as  if  uncertain 
what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing." 

In  passing.  Colonel  Quattrocchl  mentioned 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  resident  engi- 
neer on  the  Job.  Ralph  O.  Rogers,  and  the 
Mason-Rust  project  manager,  Joseph  M. 
Hlgglns,  had  both  conceded  that  producUv- 
Ity  was  even  l*<^w  minimal  expectations  but 
had   shrugged  It  off  as   "typical  of  the   St. 

Louis  area."  ,_     j,      v. 

Quattrocchl's  report  could  hardly  have 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  general.  A  repre- 
sentative of  APSA's  engineering  division  had 
previously  visited  the  plant  and  filed  a  re- 
port which  stated : 

•It  was  noted  that  an  excessive  number  of 
men  are  working  In  this  buUdlng.  .  .  .  They 
get  In  each  other's  way.  A  good  example  was 
the  moving  of  office  desks  Into  the  third- 
floor  offices.  One  truck,  one  crane  and  13 
men  were  being  used  to  do  the  Job  that 
three  or  (ovir  men  would  normally  do.  Every- 
where In  this  building  men  were  standing 
around,  generally  drinking  coffee.  .  .  ." 

At  least  two  other  reports  by  APSA  offi- 
cials, written  prior  to  Colonel  Quattrocchl's 
letter,  indicated  similar  findings.  They  were 
fvirther  supported  by  the  report  of  an  official 
from  the  Army's  munitions  command  at 
Dover,  N.J. 

One  point  In  particular  In  Colonel  Qtiat- 
trocchis  letter  caught  General  Luczaks  eye. 


This  was  the  colonel's  mention  of  the  "ac- 
tual fear  by  the  Mason-Rust  first-line  super- 
visors of  the  unions." 

This  (ear  was  well-foimded.  Based  on  the 
Quattrocchl  letter  and  an  Investigation  by 
his  own  provost  marshal,  General  Luczak 
decided  the  Justice  Department  should  be 
asked  to  Investigate.  He  telephoned  Brig. 
General  Craig  Cannon,  engineer  of  the  Corps' 
Missouri  River  Division  In  Omaha,  and  told 
him  so.  General  Cannon  Insisted  that  asking 
federal  authorities  for  help  was  his—Can- 
non's—prerogative,  since  this  was  a  Corps 
contract. 

Cannon  never  requested  an  Investigation. 
Tlie  Army's  present  explanation  Is  that  news- 
paper stories  on  lagging  work  at  the  plant 
had  already  stirred  an  active  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  FBI  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  St. 
Louis.  The  fact  of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
that  the  idea  of  calling  In  the  FBI  simply  fell 
between  stools— or  between  generals— and 
there,  so  far  as  the  Army  was  concerned. 
It  lay. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  work  fell  further  and 
further  behind  schedule  and  labor  costs 
mounted,  an  aura  of  new  prosperity  began 
to  glow  over  the  city's  colony  of  gangsters. 
A  lot  of  them  were  personally  on  the  Mason- 
Rust  payroll,  their  contribution  being  the 
absenteeism  and /or  do-nothlnglsm  that 
Colonel  Quattrocchl  had  observed.  Nor  did 
they  settle  for  mere  straight  time.  Last  July, 
for  example,  nearly  half  of  the  $275,000  pay- 
roll went  for  overtime.  Some  Idlers  were 
logging  as  much  as  SS'A  hours  a  week. 

In  the  same  month,  as  a  specific  example 
of  the  way  the  taxpayers'  largesse  was  being 
disposed,  one  Frank  (Butch)  Shoulders  drew 
down  roughly  $2,500,  which  was  twice  as 
much  as  the  plant  commander  himself  was 
getting. 

Butch  was  on  the  books  as  a  "Job  superin- 
tendent." He  Just  happens  to  be  the  brother 
of  Lou  Shoulders  Jr..  the  burly  ex-convict 
who  is  the  boss  of  Local  42  of  the  Common 
Laborers  and  son  of  the  late  St.  Louis  police 
lieutenant  who  figured  In  the  celebrated  dis- 
appearance of  the  Greenlease  ransom  money 
in  1953.  Lou  got  his  stert  years  ago  with  the 
Teamsters,  beating  up  nonunion  plumbers 
In  Granite  City,  III.  for  $25  a  day.  ("Are  you 
a  good  goon  or  Just  a  cheap  one?"  he  was 
once  asked  by  Senator  John  McClellan. 
Shoulders  took  the  Fifth.)  There  was  a 
stretch  in  a  federal  prison  on  an  interstate 
theft  charge,  after  which  he  was  taken  under 
the  wing  of  the  late  Frank  (Buster)  Wort- 
man,  who  ran  the  East  St.  Louis  Mob.  It 
was  vrtth  Buster's  backing  that  Lou  got  con- 
trol of  Local  42.  Today,  as  a  measure  of  the 
affiuence  that  the  project  at  the  ammo  plant 
has  enhanced,  he  buzzes  around  In  a  white 
Cadillac  convertible,  flashes  a  large  diamond 
ring  and  has  taken  to  carrying  two  or  three 
thousand  In  cash. 

Even  If  Lou  Shoulders  had  no  connection 
with  organized  crime,  the  excesses  of  his  Local 
42  members  on  the  Gateway  Job— let  alone 
the  fact  that  the  employer  held  still  for 
them — were  outrageous  enough. 

Government  officials  learned  of  one  occa- 
sion on  which  some  40  workers  were  seen  to 
disappear  into  a  tunnel  on  the  Job  site,  where 
they  presumably  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
goofing  off.  There  was  copious  evidence  of 
drinking  and  gambling  In  the  construction 
area.  And  when  such  on-site  diversions  as 
these  were  insufficient,  some  of  the  crew  on 
the  night  shift  took  to  leaving  the  project 
through  holes  In  the  "security"  fence  sur- 
rounding the  plant  to  put  In  their  time  at 
neighborhood  taverns. 

On  one  of  his  personal  tours  of  the  plant. 
Colonel  Quattrocchl  noticed  a  man  "who 
seemed  to  do  nothing  except  stand  In  one 
place."  He  was  told  that  the  man  was  a 
guard.  Actually,  the  "guard"  was  WlUlarn 
Vincent  SplneUl.  also  known  as  "Jack 
Harris,"  a  nationally  known  gambling  figure. 
(More  recently,  SpineUi  hit  print  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  overturned  his  1966  In- 
terstate  gambling   conviction   In  a  bitterly 
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•pin  decision  rerolTlng  around  the  legality 
of  an  FBI  search  warrant.) 

JkB  it  happens.  SpineUl  and  another  Maann- 
Ruat  "employe"  at  Oateway.  one  Jack  Joseph, 
work  for  Anthony  Otaitlano.  the  St.  Looto 
Coea  Noatr*  Boaa.  •■  bookmakara  Mid 
gamblers. 

Why  were  men  like  these  standing  aroni^d 
the  munitions  plant?  To  get  paid.  To  keep  a 
hard  eye  on  things  for  the  Mob.  And  onoe  In 
a  wmie  to  pick  up  a  few  bucks  for  their  boaaes 
on  a  shakedown.  Splnelll  and  other  mobatera 
were.  In  fact,  using  intimidation  to  extract 
money  from  union  members  In  return  for 
guaranteed  overtime. 

One  of  SptnelU's  shakedown  colleagues  was 
WlllUm  Sanders,  who,  like  Lou  Shoulders. 
was  a  Buster  Wortman  protege — a  muscleman 
and  enforcer.  Sanders  went  on  the  Mason- 
Rust  payroll  Jan.  33,  1968  as  a  foreman.  He 
was  fired  March  30  for  "sleeping  on  the  Job." 
Clearly  someone  made  a  mistake,  for  four 
days  later  he  was  hired  back,  again  as  a  fore- 
man. Why?  Company  officials  have  been  hesi- 
tant to  explain  It  to  the  government: 
privately,  they  have  acknowledged  that  their 
motive  was  simple:   fear. 

Sanders  remained  on  the  job  until  Septem- 
ber 9,  when  he  and  an  associate,  Thomaa 
Bray,  were  arrested  by  the  FBI  on  warrants 
charging  them  with  taking  kickbacks.  Sand- 
ers' official  earnings  for  the  T'j  months 
tofaled  »T3.364.&8. 

Splnelll  was  arrested  three  weeks  later  and 
similarly  accused  of  taking  kickbacks.  Dur- 
ing his  seven  months  of  "guard"  duty  at 
Gateway,  he  had  drawn  more  th^n  914,000,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  known  to  have 
been  at  various  locations  outside  the  plant 
during  much  of  his  "working"  time.  On  Nov. 
1.  1968,  SptnelU.  Sanders  and  Bray  were  all 
Indicted  by  the  federal  grand  Jtiry  on  the 
kickback  charges. 

As  the  grand  Jury  Investigation  progressed, 
not  only  did  the  prevalence  of  the  kickback 
system  on  this  Job  become  apparent  but  also 
the  terrorism  that  t>acked  It  up.  Local  43 
had  come  to  Gateway  fresh  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  and  muscle  on  construction  of 
the  free  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis,  and  no 
rank-and-fller  would  likely  forget  the  ob- 
ject lessons  learned  there.  The  union's  pres- 
ence had  delayed  and  hiked  the  cost  of  that 
Job.  One  contractor.  Oravo  Corporation  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  built  the  piers  for  the 
span,  dropped  a  cool  $1  million.  Hoodlums 
on  the  bridge  project.  Including  Lou  Shoul- 
ders himself,  toted  guns.  One  union  member, 
a  32-year-oId  ex-convlct  named  Marvin 
Shook,  was  slain  gangland  fashion  on  the 
job  site  on  Dec.  3,  1964.  presumably  for  get- 
ting out  of  line.  What  Is  more,  two  union 
officials  who  protested  the  hiring  of  certain 
hoodlums  were  brutally  beaten  and  ordered 
out  of  town  "within  48  hours."  All  this.  It 
seems,  was  thought  to  be  of  marginal  con- 
sequence by  the  U.S.  military  when  they 
elected  to  locate  the  munitions  plant  at  Gate- 
way. 

It  did  not  escape  members  of  Local  42  who 
were  called  before  the  grand  Jtuy  In  the 
Gateway  Investigation.  Several,  In  taking  the 
Fifth  on  questions  regarding  shakedowns, 
bluntly  explained  that  they  did  so  out  of 
fear  for  their  lives.  Of  continuing  Interest 
to  the  grand  Jury  are  the  casea  of  two  of 
Mason-Rust's  own  timekeepers,  who  were 
scared  off  the  Job  In  December  1967  and  re- 
placed by  timekeepers  of  the  Mob's  choosing. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  ways  other  than  a 
simple  payoff  to  get  In  on  the  action  at  Gate- 
way. For  example,  you  could  be  the  nephew 
of  Mafl*  Boss  Glardano.  One  who  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  this  connection  was 
Matthew  (Mike)  Truplano,  a  native  of  De- 
troit, who  floats  in  and  out  of  St.  Louis  de- 
pending on  what  bis  uncle  has  going  for 
him.  Truplano  was  tending  bar  In  a  go-go 
Joint  In  St.  Louis — run  by  another  nephew — 
when  he  heard  about  the  gold  rush  to  Gate- 
way. Recommended  by  bis  uncle  and  another 
intluenual     gentleman     named     James     A. 


(Jimmy)  Mtehaels  Sr — ruler  of  the  power- 
ful Syrian  crime  cartel  operating  In  St.  Louis 
and  an  "ally  by  treaty"  of  the  Cosa  Nostra — 
Trnptano  achieved  memberBhip  in  Local  43. 
Almost  Instantly,  Truplano  showed  up  oa 
tba  aamo  pUnt  payroll,  with  Uncle  Tony 
Olardaao's  address  listed  as  his  home. 

Seventeen  days  later.  In  the  middle  of  a 
Thursday  afternoon.  Truplano  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  first-degree  burglary  and 
with  nourishing  a  deadly  weapon  In  connec- 
tion with  some  efforts  he  had  been  making  to 
collect  a  debt  for  his  uncle.  When  Truplano 
was  released  on  ball  the  authorities  set  up  a 
watch  on  his  movements  Over  five  consecu- 
tive days,  during  which  he  was  being  paid  for 
work  at  Gateway,  he  never  came  close  to  the 
plant.  (Ultimately,  the  charges  against  Tru- 
plano were  dropped  when  the  only  witness 
in  the  case  was  suddenly  unable  to  Identify 
her  tormentor  In  a  lineup.) 

Truplano  stayed  on  the  Mason-Rust  pay- 
roll until  June  39,  drawing  98.000  for  his  four 
months.  Then  he  quit,  and  on  July  1  he  be- 
canM  a  business  agent  of  another  Common 
Laborers  local — 110— complete  with  fat  sal- 
ary, expense  account,  automobile,  gasoline 
credit  cards  and  pension  and  welfare  benefits. 
As  business  agent  he  functions  as  a  lieuten- 
ant of  llO's  behind-the-scenes  boss,  John 
Vltale,  the  No.  3  St.  Louis  Mafloeo.  (At  one 
point  Vltale  himself,  bewitched  by  the  Ules 
of  quick  riches,  confided  to  friends  that  he 
was  thinking  of  going  on  the  Gateway  p«y- 
roll  to  "pick  up  some  easy  money."  Cooler 
heads  prevailed.) 

All  the  while,  Lou  Shoulders,  boss  of  Local 
43.  was  exercising  his  own  prerogatives  of 
office.  For  example,  a  notorious  East  St.  Louis 
pimp,  who  has  an  "In"  with  the  Jockeys  and 
was  winning  big  at  two  nearby  tracks,  found 
himself  on  the  ammo  payroll  with  Shoulders' 
blessing.  Lou  himself  Is  a  big  bettor  on  the 
ponies  and  likes  to  ride  with  the  smart 
ntoney. 

The  list  of  prominent  mobsters  and  as- 
sorted heavies  and  hangers-on  who  basked  In 
this  environment  at  top-scale  pay  goes  on 
and  on.  Here  Is  a  sampler : 

Anthony  (Lefty)  Bova.  an  associate  of 
Glardano,  was  carried  on  the  Mason-Rust 
payroll  from  Oct  27.  1967  to  April  3,  1968 — 
while  simultaneously  employed  as  a  Chev- 
rolet salesman  In  the  suburban  city  of  Pacific. 
Mo. 

Leo.  J.  Flnoccblaro,  another  longtime  side- 
kick of  the  Mafia  boss,  ran  the  handbook  at 
the  ammo  plant  for  six  months  while  knock- 
ing down  910.000  In  straight  pay  and  over- 
time. He  was  served  with  a  federal  subpoena 
on  the  plant  site — two  months  after  he  had 
been  fired  and  was  no  Ibnger  authorised  to  be 
there. 

Fred  Garoezo  was  employed  by  Mason-Rust 
as  a  laborer  but  managed  to  find  time  to  run 
a  barbut  (dice)  game  for  Glardano — In 
which,  by  the  way,  John  Vltale,  as  Glardano's 
Mafia  Underboes,  and  Ralph  (Shorty)  Caleca, 
•  Glardano  lieutenant,  had  interests.  And  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  Garozso  was  work- 
ing regularly  at  the  same  time  as  a  waiter  In 
a  St.  Louis  restaurant. 

WUboums  (Babe)  HarvlU,  an  old  union 
slugger  and  Shoulders  loyalist,  pocketed  93,- 
500  in  a  brief  two  months  on  the  project. 
(His  brother,  T.  J.  HarvlU.  Is  field  business 
agent  of  Local  43. ) 

There  also  were  Warren  F.  (Duke)  Dapron, 
a  gambler  employe  of  the  Michaels  mob;  Sal- 
vatore  Marcheel.  another  Glardano  soldier: 
George  O.  Michaels,  professional  oddsmaker 
and  cousin  of  The  Old  Man  (Jimmy  Michaels 
ST.):  Earl  J.  (Lefty)  Miller,  burglar,  gambler 
and  running  mate  of  Jimmy  Michaels  Jr.; 
Joseph  Palozzola,  a  Glardano  man:  Robert 
G.  (Bucky)  Reask,  another  Michaels  cousin 
and  Syrian  underworld  operative:  Anthony 
Russo.  who  must  have  been  kept  hopping  be- 
twe*n  his  job  at  Gateway  as  a  laborer  and 
proprietorship  of  Antonio's  Pizzeria  and  op- 
erator of  a  gambling  game  at  the  Congress 
Inn  for  Shorty  Caleca. 

Also,  JoMph  A.  Scallae.  a  syndicate  arson- 


ist; Joseph  P.  Selales,  associate  In  the  grocery 
buslnsss  with  John  Ferrara,  a  Cosa  Nostra 
cvntigliere  (counselor);  Marco  D.  Valnlko, 
sometime  saloonkeepsr  and  full  time  MOB 
gambler,  and  so  forth. 

While  It  lasted,  the  Gateway  conversion 
was.  In  the  words  of  Veryl  L.  Riddle.  U.S. 
Attorney  for  Missouri's  eastern  district,  "one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  Illegal  revenue  for  the 
hoodlum  element  of  St.  Louis."  A  civilian  en- 
gineer attached  to  the  Army's  procurement 
command.  ha\lng  witnessed  the  mass  shirk- 
ing going  on  at  the  site,  groped  for,  found 
and  corrupted  a  Churchllllan  phrase  to  de- 
scribe what  he  saw  happening.  "Never,"  he 
wrote  In  his  report,  "have  eo  many  done  so 
little  for  so  long  a  time." 


THE  LATE  ALBERT  W.  FULLER 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  and 
sorrow  that  I  inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  recent  passing  of  Albert  W.  Fuller, 
editor-in-chief  and  copublisher  of  the 
Brockton  Enterprise.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a 
man  of  many  talents  and  his  accomplish- 
ments are  a  fitting  testimonial  to  his 
active  and  diligent  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Puller  was  graduated  fjom  Brock- 
ton High  School  and  later  attended  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  went  on  to  serve  his  coimtry  in 
North  Africa  during  World  War  II, 
where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain 
with  the  Military  Administration  Corps. 

Mr.  Puller  was  instrumental  In  form- 
ing the  100  Club  in  Brockton,  an  orga- 
nization designed  to  aid  families  of  fire- 
men lulled  on  duty. 

Devoted  to  public  service,  he  continued 
his  efforts  in  various  ways.  As  a  resident 
of  Abington,  he  served  as  a  member  to 
the  finance  committee  and  as  chairman 
of  the  school  survey  committee.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler was  a  trustee  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Qoddard  Memorial 
Hospital  and  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Brockton  Public  Safety  Committee. 

Active  £is  he  was  In  public  service,  he 
also  found  time  to  participate  In  several 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations  such  as 
the  Paul  Revere  Lodge  of  Masons  and 
the  Satucket  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

I  pay  tribute  to  this  man,  a  fine  in- 
dividual and  outstanding  community 
leader.  His  presence  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  South  Shore  area  and  by  those 
who  loved  him  so  dearly. 

I  enclose  several  news  items  as  a  final 
tribute  to  Mr,  Fuller: 
[From    the    Brockton     (Mass.)     Enterprise, 

Feb.  11.19691 

Final    TaiBirrs     Pad    to    Albbit    Walkex 

FtTLLES — 7^113  Is  His  Kum  or  Dat 

(By  Paul  R.  Stevens) 

North  Easton. — With  snow  In  abundance 
and  Ice-covered  twigs  flashing  by  the  millions 
In  the  sun  outside  Unity  Church  here  Mon- 
day— the  day  of  his  funeral — It  was  the  kind 
of  day  that  Albert  Walker  Puller.  64,  co-pub- 
llsher  and  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Brockton 
Enterprise,  loved  most  In  life. 

As  one  friend  put  It,  "This  Is  the  kind  of 
winter  weather  that  would  get  him  out  In 
his  car  for  a  drive  to  Lee's  Mills  Rd.  in 
Moultonboro,  N.H.,  where  he  us«d  to  love 
the  snow.  The  higher  the  drifts  plied  up 
around  his  lodge,  the  better  he  liked  It." 

More  than   100  dignitaries,  relatives.  En- 
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terprise  employees  and  close  friends  threaded 
their  cars  through  the  canyon-like  highways, 
made  so  by  the  snow  pushed  back  by  plows, 
to  attend  the  afternoon  rites. 

"And  It  Is  above  all  fltUng  that  we  should 
be  taking  our  leave  of  him  on  Just  such  a 
day  as  this,"  said  Mr.  Fuller's  mlntater  and 
trlend,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Palmer  Clarke,  in 
his  eulogy. 

•This  Is  hU  kind  of  day. 

It  had  snowed  all  morning,  and  much  of 
the  day  before,  so  that  by  1  P.M.,  when  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  transforming 
the  area  Into  a  glittering  winter  wonderland, 
11  Inches  of  snow  was  on  the  ground.  Wind 
had  whipped  It  Into  gigantic  drifts. 

But.  mindful  that  the  funeral  would  be 
held  as  scheduled,  workers  on  the  town's 
plows  had  cleared  all  roads  leading  to  Unity 
Church,  and  the  plow  that  Hall  Funeral 
Home  had  brought.  "Just  In  case,"  was  not 
needed.  ^^     ^   ,, 

Mr.  Fuller  died  Friday  at  Goddard  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Stoughton,  where  he  had 
been  a  long-time  trustee  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

He  had  had  various  painful  Ulnesses  over 
almost  a  decade,  but  he  had  remained  In- 
terested and  active  In  shaping  the  news- 
paper's policies  and  daUy  business,  as  well 
as  being  active  in  many  public-service  en- 
deavors, untU  the  last  several  weeks  of  Ills 

life.  .     , 

Taking  note  of  Mr.  PuUer's  courage  In  fac- 
ing physical  adversity,  and  conUnulng  with 
good  works  while  Illness  and  pain  took  their 
tolls.  Rev.  Clarke  said : 

"I  have  never  known  a  man  more  willing 
to  give  of  himself  and  his  substance  to  the 
full  In  service  that  was  richly  rewarding  to 
the  people  who  knew  him. 

"In  these  later  years,  he  carried  on  liis 
service  to  others  In  spite  of  severe  physical 
handicaps.  In  spite  of  extraordinary  mental 
anguish,  and  In  spite  of  frequent  periods  of 
depression  when  It  seemed  to  him  that  Ills 
world  was  about  to  come  tumbling  down. 

"He  found  solace  In  a  deep-seated  religious 
conviction  and,  only  a  short  time  before  Ills 
death,  he  quoted  to  me  a  verse  from  the  106th 
Psalm,  which  best  summed  up  his  own  be- 
liefs: 'O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good;  for  His  steadfast  love  endures  for- 
ever.' " 

The  minister,  who  spent  an  average  of  five 
hours  a  day  with  Mr.  Fuller  at  the  hospital 
toward  the  end  of  tils  life,  and  who  was  with 
him  Just  20  minutes  before  his  death,  said 
"His  faith,  his  ablUty  to  withstand  aflUcUon. 
his  acceptance  of  the  trials  of  nature,  will 
long  survive  the  saying  of  goodbye  we  are 
today  forced  to  undergo." 

He  ended  the  eulogy  by  reading  these  verses 
from  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet" 


"So  I  am  glad,  not  that  my  friend  has  gone, 
"But  that  the  earth  he  laughed  and  lived 

upon. 
Was  my  earth,  too. 

"That  I  had  closely  known  and  loved  him, 
"And  that  my  love  I'd  shown. 

"Teitfs  over  his  departure? 
"Nay,  a  smile. 

"That    I    had    walked    with    him    a    little 
whUe.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Fuller  long  had  been  a  friend  of  fire- 
fighters and  was  instrumental  In  getting 
Brockton's  flrefightlng  equipment  modern- 
ized. He  helped  to  organize  the  Brockton 
branch  of  the  Hundred  Club  In  1966.  an  orga- 
nization that  gives  financial  help  to  widows 
of  firefighters  and  policemen  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty. 

As  the  hearse  bearing  Mr.  Fuller's  body  left 
Brockton  for  North  Easton.  the  driver  drove 
slowly  past  Central  Fire  Stotlon  on  Pleasant 
St. 

Fire  Chief  Edward  L.  Burrell,  who  used  to 
attend  the  Mass.  Fire  Chiefs  Assn.  meeUngs 
with  Mr.  Fuller,  ofdered  the  fire  trucks  out 
on  the  apron  before  the  fire  station. 


As  Mr.  filer's  casket  moved  by  at  about 
12:30  p.m.  firefighters  rang  the  truck's  bells 
In  salute. 

Accompanying  Chief  Burrell  later  to  the 
funeral  were  Capt.  Richard  P.  Sullivan,  head 
of  the  Fire  Prevention  Division  of  the  Brock- 
ton Fire  Dept.,  and  Firefighters  George  P. 
Mather  and  Francis  J.  Clark.  Clark  Is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Firefighters  Union. 

Mayor  John  E.  Sullivan,  City  Councilor 
Paul  V.  Studenskl,  former  City  Manager  Wil- 
liam Glldea.  Police  Chief  Joseph  C.  Wright 
and  Police  Capt.  James  P.  Cody  also  attended. 
Representing  U.8.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke.  D- 
Qulncy,  the  Congressman  from  this  area, 
were  Edward  J.  Moore,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Rep.  Burke,  and  Robert  D.  McGll- 
veary,  the  congressman's  Qulncy  secretary. 
Roger  Keith,  Jr.,  prominent  Brockton  in- 
surance man,  brother  of  U.S.  Rep.  Hastings 
Keith,  and  member  of  the  Goddard  Memorial 
Hospital's  executive  committee  with  Mr.  Ful- 
ler William  B.  Sheehan,  the  hospital's  ad- 
ministrator, and  Robert  M.  Keith,  president 
of  the  hospital,  also  were  present. 

A  large  delegation  from  the  Enterprise,  in- 
cluding Kenneth  G,  .Dalton,  assistant  editor 
and  columnist:  Malcolm  S.  Dalton,  news  edi- 
tor- Melvln  W.  Smith,  city  editor:  Bruce  P. 
Smith,  county  editor,  and  Peter  T.  Farley, 
sports   editor,   attended. 

Among  many  other  friends  at  the  rites 
were  Atty.  George  L.  Walnwrlght,  City  Clerk 
Melvln  B.  Clllford,  Probate  Court  Judges 
James  R.  Lawton  and  Francis  P.  Murphy, 
William  A.  Favor,  North  Easton  Fire  Chief 
Ray  Buck  and  Atty.  Warren  H.  Llndberg. 

Robert  Gauthler  of  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, Boston,  also  attended. 

Among  family  members  present  were  Mr. 
Fuller's  wife,  Marjorie;  his  son,  Myron  P., 
and  his  wife,  Maxlne;  his  brother,  Charles 
A  Fuller,  copublisher  of  the  Enterprise,  and 
hta  vrtfe,  Helen;  his  nephew,  Charles  N.  IPul- 
ler-  two  daughters.  Miss  Susan  Puller  and 
Mrs  Raymond  P.  (Melissa)  Smith,  Jr.,  and 
her  husband;  his  cousin.  Walter  Dunbar  and 
his  wife,  Jane  A.  (Jane)  Graves  of  Ponte 
Vedra  Fla..  was  unable  to  attend  because 
the  storm  had  grounded  her  plane  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Because  of  the  weather,  a  committal  serv- 
ice followed  the  regular  service  In  the 
church.  Mr.  Fuller's  casket  was  taken  back 
to  the  Hall  Funeral  Home  in  Brockton  after 
the  services.  Burial  will  be  held  In  Melrose 
Cemetery,  Brockton,  as  soon  as  weather 
permits.  ,^    ,     , 

After  the  services.  Rev.  Clarke  said,  look- 
ing out  the  window  at  the  snow  from  hU 
study  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  "Yes,  he 
wouldn't  have  had  the  weather  any  different 
for  his  funeral." 

As  he  spoke,  a  high  wind  whipped  through 
branches  of  ice-caked  trees,  making  them 
snap,  creating  a  kind  of  blustery  requiem  In 
the  kind  of  snow  weather  Mr.  Fuller  had 
loved. 


[From  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise, 
Feb.  8.  19691 

ALBEST  W.  POIAEB,  64.  COPCBLISHER,  DIES 

Albert  Walker  Fuller,  co-publisher  and 
editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Brockton  Dally  Enter- 
prise died  Friday  In  Goddard  Memorial  Hos- 
pital following  a  long  Illness.  Mr.  Puller  made 
his  home  at  31  PrisciUa  Rd.,  South  Easton 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Marjorie  Gilbert  of 
Brockton. 

He  was  64  years  old. 

Mr  Fuller  was  born  In  Newton,  son  of  the 
late  Charles  L.  and  Gertrude  (Walker)  Puller. 
The  thUd  generation  of  Dally  Enterprise 
publUhers,  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Albert  H    Fuller,  founder  of  the  Enterprise. 

Funeral  services  wlU  be  at  Unity  Church 
of  North  Easton,  Monday,  Feb.  10,  at  2:30 
P  M  Interment  will  be  In  Melrose  Cemetery. 
In  lieu  of  flowers,  gifts  may  be  made  In  his 
memory  to  the  Albert  W.  Fuller  Memorial 
Fund  at  Unity  Church  of  North  Easton.  There 
will  be  no  visiting  hours. 


He  was  production  manager  for  the  Dally 
Enterprise  when  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army 
as  a  second  lieutenant  In  May  of  1941.  He 
was  made  first  lieutenant  in  December,  1942, 
as  a  member  of  the  medical  supply  corps,  and 
received  his  captaincy  In  the  Medical  Admin- 
istration Corps.  He  was  stationed  in  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  Fort  Dlx,  N.J.,  and  saw  active 
overseas  campaign  service  In  North  Africa. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  a  fair  man.  He  wanted  noth- 
ing less  than  the  best  effort  from  everyone 
in  his  department  of  this  newspaper,  but 
was  tolerant  with  those  who  took  a  little 
longer  to  achieve  their  best.  Those  who  served 
their  newspaper  apprenticeship  under  his 
guidance  respected  him  as  an  employer  and 
a  friend. 

He  once  said  to  a  young  reporter:  When 
you  cease  to  be  objective  In  your  reporting  ol 
the  news  you  cease  to  be  a  newspaperman 
worthy  of  your  salt." 

Mr.  Fuller  was  deeply  interested  In  the 
famed  Hundred  Club,  the  organization  which 
gives  Immediate  financial  aid  to  dependents 
of  firefighters  and  policemen  who  give  their 
lives  In  the  line  of  duty.  There  are  a  number 
of  clubs  across  the  state  and  Mr.  Fuller  was 
a  moving  force  behind  the  organization  of 
the  Brockton  Branch  of  the  Hundred  Club 
m  1965.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  George 
Swartz,  executive  president  of  the  Hundred 
Club  of  Mass.,  Inc.,  who  assisted  him  In  form- 
ing the  Brockton  branch. 

While  residing  on  Col.  Hunt  Drive,  Abing- 
ton, Mr.  Puller  was  a  member  of  the  town 
Finance  Committee  and  was  chairman  of  the 
town  school  survey  committee  In  1958.  He 
served  also  on  the  Brockton  Public  Safety 
Commission  for  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  educated  In  the  Brockton 
schools,  graduating  from  high  school  here, 
and  later  attended  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

As  co-publisher  of  the  Dally  Enterprise 
with  his  brother  Charles  A.  Fuller,  since  the 
death  of  their  father,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Enterprise  Publishing  Co.  in  Jan- 
uary, 1961.  ^ 

His  fraternal  affiUatlon  was  Paul  Revere 
Lodge,  AP&AM,  the  Satucket  R.A.  Chapter, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  Unity  Church,  North 

Easton. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Goddard 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Fuller  shunned  publicity  and  worked 
behind  the  scenes  on  many  occasions  to  help 
the  drives  and  movements  to  aid  the  needy. 
He  was  deeply  Interested  and  held  as  an 
authority  on  fire  department  administration 
and  methods  of  fire-fighting.  His  counsel  was 
sought  in  these  matters  on  many  occasions 
and  his  judgment  was  seldom  questioned. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  a  lover  of  the  sea  and  made 
voyages  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  This  past 
fall  he  and  Mrs.  Fuller  had  made  a  trip  to 
England  and  Scotland,  two  of  Mr.  Fullers 
favorite  spots  In  his  world  of  travel,  where 
he  visited  relatives. 

Mr  Fuller  Is  survived  by  his  wife;  a  daugh- 
ter jane.  (Mrs.  Alvln  S.  Graves)  of  Ponte 
Vedra  Fla.;  a  son.  Myron  Poster  Fuller  of 
Brockton:  a  daughter,  Susan  of  South  Easton 
and  another  daughter,  Melissa  (Mrs.  Ray- 
mond J.  Smith,  Jr.)  of  South  Easton;  lils 
brother,  Charles  A.  Fuller  of  Brockton;  and 
hU  grandchildren,  Jane.  Philip.  Steven  and 
Adam  Graves  of  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla..  and  Robert 
and  Scott  Smith  of  South  Easton. 


Leaders  in  Political  and  Civic  Life  Pay 
Tribute 
Political  and  civic  leaders  today  paid 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Albert  W.  Puller, 
citing  the  late  co-publisher's  many  achieve- 
ments—both as  a  newspaperman  and  a  pri- 
vate citizen— m  making  Brockton  a  betur 
community  In  which  to  live,  for  people  In  all 

"•'S.' j'a^nes  A.  Burke,  D-Milton:  "I  am 
deeply  saddened  as  thousands  must  be  by 
the  passing  of  Albert  W.  Fuller.  As  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Brockton  Enterprise  he  made 
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KTMtt  contrtbutloiM  to  thhX  which  b*  loved, 
the  City  of  Brockton  and  Ita  surrounding 
communltlM.  H«  (»▼•  unstlntlngly  of  hla 
time  and  efforto  for  worthy  and  con*tructlv« 
caiu«a.  and  hla  good  work  haa  l«n  Ita  mark 
on  the  Brockton  Community.  Hla  lore  of  na- 
tion, state  and  community  were  further  evi- 
denced by  tlreleaa  afforta  In  behalf  cf  worthy 
projects  for  hla  ara«." 

ns.  Rep.  Haattnip  C.  Keith.  R-Weat 
Brldgew»ter:  "I  waa  deeply  aaddened  to  hear 
the  news  of  the  paaalng  of  my  old  and  dear 
friend.  Albert  W.  Fuller.  He  was  a  man  who 
cared  deeply  (or  his  community,  and  hla 
fellow  man.  and  we  are  all  the  better  for 
baTlng  known  him  " 

State  Sen.  James  F  Burke.  D-Brockton. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee:  "I  look  b«ck  upon  the  humani- 
tarian efforta  thia  man  contributed  to  our 
Greater  Brockton  area,  and  In  so  doing.  I 
recall  Albert  once  teUlncr  me  It  waa  hU  deep 
belief  that  The  corporeal  works  of  mercy 
which  I  exercise  will  only  some  day  help  me 
aa  I  seek  my  eternal  reward'." 

Mayor  John  C.  Sullivan:  "I  used  to  drop 
by  at  his  offlce  and  talk  with  him  of  many 
community  matters,  and  he  was  always  re- 
ceptive. His  heart  and  soul  were  In  the  bet- 
terment of  Brockton.  He  wUl  be  sorely 
mlaaed.** 

Win  CKtef  Edward  L  Burrell:  He  waa  well 
known  "throughout  the  sute  aa  a  friend  of 
flreaghters.  He  belonged  to  the  Masa.  Plre 
Chiefs  Asan..  and  often  went  with  me  to 
meetings  all  around  the  Commonwealth.  As 
chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Public  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  In  hU  capacity  aa  a 
newspaperman,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
securing  of  new  Are  apparatua  for  Brockton." 

Police  Chief  Joeeph  C  Wright:  'He  took 
a  deep  intereat  in  pvcaKKlac  public  safety  in 
Brockton,  advocatlnc  and  strongly  working 
for  advanced  ecitilpaMnt  for  the  Police  De- 
partment He  waa  a  friend  of  both  Areflghters 
and  policemen,  and  showed  this  tangibly  by 
being  one  of  the  organlaera  In  Brockton  of 
a  100  Club  chapter  "  (The  100  Club  la  an 
organlaatloa  tliat  glvea  flnaaclal  help  to 
widow*  and  famillea  of  firelighters  and 
policemen  killed  in  the  nne  of  duty  ) 

City  Clerk  Melvln  B.  Clifford:  "I  held  him 
In  high  esteem.  I  fovnd  hUn  to  be  a  fair 
and  considerate  man.  He  had  wide  knowledge 
of  municipal  affstrs.  and  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction  In    the   public    positions  he  held." 

William  B  Sheehan.  administrator  of  Ood- 
dard  Memorial  Hospital.  Stoughton:  "Mr. 
Puller  was  a  conscientious  and  dedicated 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Goddard 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  a  loyal  friend.  His 
understanding  and  foresight  In  bringing 
about  the  solutions  to  our  problems  will  be 
missed  by  us  aU." 

Dr  Bmcst  B.  Wlaaner.  chief  of  medicine  at 
CfOddard.  Mr.  Fuller's  physician  and  long- 
time friend:  "He  was  intensely  Interested 
In  being  a  pioneer  In  new  medical  advance- 
ments. Being  a  newspaperman,  he  was  a  key 
In  promoting  newer  developments  in  medi- 
cine for  the  good  of  the  area  Brockton  has 
lost  a  key  Bghter  for  good  health  and  good 
medicine." 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Palmer  Clark,  minister 
of  Unity  Church,  North  Easton:  "Albert  and 
I  were  very  cloee  friends  ever  since  I  came 
to  North  Baston  three  years  ago.  One  of 
the  things  that  Impressed  me  about  him  was 
that  It  was  his  Intention  to  keep  the  Enter- 
prise a  family  P4per — one  anybody  In  the 
family  could  pick  up  without  seeing  a  lot 
of  dirt  and  scandaf." 

Probate  Court  Judge  James  R.  Lawton:  "I 
deeply  regret  the  passing  of  my  dear  friend 
of  many  years,  Albert  W.  Fuller  He  faced 
his  long  Ulnees  with  the  same  courage  and 
determlnatloa  that  marked  his  entire  life. 
His  family  and  our  community  have  all  suf- 
fered a  great  loss.  Albert  W  Fuller  was  a 
real  champioa  of  a  good  and  just  society,  and 
his  Influaoee  and  purpose  in  advancing  the 
common   good,   and   the   general   welfare  of 


our  society.  I  am  sure,  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  membera  of  the  family  " 

Probate  Court  Judge  Francis  P  Murphy: 
"With  the  paasing  of  Albert  W  Fuller,  the 
people  of  Brockton  and  Plymouth  County 
have  lost  a  true  friend.  Over  the  years,  as  the 
community  and  the  Brockton  Enterprise 
have  grown  together,  Albert  W.  Fuller  never 
lost  sight  of  having  his  publication  keep  In 
touch  with  all  who  bad  a  voice  to  be  heard 
on  any  Issue   He  truly  shall  be  missed" 

Atty.  Warren  H.  Llndberg,  long-time  per- 
sonal friend:  "He  was  a.  frequent  visitor  at 
our  house  My  wife  and  I  will  miss  him 
greatly  He  had  a  tremendous  will  to  live.  He 
was  111  a  long  time,  but  he  kept  going,  and 
going.  He  didn't  whimper,  or  cry.  He  had 
more  guu  than  almost  anybody,  and  he  bad 
savvy  way  beyond  what  people  who  didn't 
know  him  well  realized.  Did  you  know  be 
was  wounded  In  World  War  II?  He  never 
talked  about  It.  but  It's  a  (act  be  was 
wounded  serving  his  nation." 

Roger  Keith.  Jr  .  Brockton  insurance  man. 
member  of  the  Goddard  Memorial  Hospital 
executive  committee  with  Mr.  Fuller:  "He 
was  a  potent  force  in  the  community  for 
good  govamment.  He  waa  a  very  thoughtful 
man.  who  gave  a  lot  of  time  to  charitable 
work,  and  in  particular  to  the  Goddard  Me- 
morial Hospital." 

Vincent  A.  Choate.  executive  director. 
Greater  Brockton  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
"My  relationship  with  him  waa  In  the  area 
of  the  business  community  and  promotion 
of  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  improving  the 
economics  of  the  area." 

Robert  M.  Keith,  president  of  Goddard 
Memorial  Hospital:  "I  had  the  real  pleasure 
of  working  with  Albert  as  a  tnutee.  His 
valuable  counsel  and  Interest,  which  was 
conUnuous  from  tha  tlma  the  hospital 
moved  from  Its  otosoleta.  wooden  building 
In  Brockton,  to  Its  present,  modem  facUltlea 
la  Stoughton. " 

Lawrence  Lynch,  who  was  Brockton's  Fire 
Chief  (rom  1944  until  he  retired  In  ISMl :  "He 
was  very  much  Interested  In  the  Fire  De- 
partment from  the  time  he  was  a  boy  living 
on  Spring  St.  His  home  was  near  that  of 
the  late  Fire  Chief  Frank  F.  Dickinson,  who 
at  that  time  was  deputy  chief.  Albert  as  a 
young  man  often  went  to  Central  Station 
and  accompanied  Dickinson  to  flras.  Albert 
>«Tf*'"*'    an   expert    In    tba    Qxa    prevention 


John  J.  Williams,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Brockton  Union:  "I  used  to  have  coffee 
and  doughnuu  with  Albert  at  McCarthy's 
In  the  morning,  and  he'd  give  me  story  tips 
.  .  .  things  he  said  he  couldn't  use.  but 
things  be  still  thought  made  good  stories.  I 
always  liked  Albert.  When  he  took  over  the 
news  and  editorial  direction  of  the  Enter- 
prlsa  he  livened  up  the  paper.  He  brought 
It  (reahneas.  Hs  changed  the  style,  and 
broadened  the  paper.  He  was  an  Individual- 
ist, and  we  need  more  like  him." 

(From  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise] 

Al-SkkT  Walkex   FULLXa 

Albert  Walker  Puller  was  the  co-publisher 
and  editor-ln-chlef  of  this  newspaper,  but 
he  preferred  to  be  called  a  newspaperman. 

He  was  a  good  newspaperman,  with  a  keen 
insight  on  news  and  its  value. 

In  his  position  aa  editor-ln-chlef,  Mr. 
Fuller  never  allowed  personal  feelings  to 
enter  Into  his  Judgment  of  the  news  value 
of  any  story 

His  rule  was:  Be  fair:  crltlclxe  only  when 
criticism  was  valid:  never  be  sensational  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  headline. 

Mr  Fuller  followed  In  the  tradition  of  hU 
family.  Hla  grandfathar,  Albert  H.  Fuller, 
founded  this  newspaper  and  Albert  W.  Fuller 
was  third  In  the  generations  of  publishers 
In  the  family. 

He  waa  a  man  of  varied  Interests,  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  modem  flreflghttnf 
teebniquee.   an   avid   reader  and  sportsman. 


It  was  not  Mr.  Fuller's  desire  to  project 
himself  In  the  public  eye. 

Mr.  Fuller's  office  door  was  always  open  to 
members  of  his  staff,  civic  leaders  and  mi- 
merous  holders  of  public  office  who  sought 
and  valued  his  counsel. 

Under  his  guidance  this  newspaper  moved 
ahead,  and  he  would  have  wanted  that  to  be 
his  memorial. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NAVAL  FACILITIES 
ENGINEERING  COMMAND,  THE 
CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS,  AND  THE 
SEABEES  ON  THEIR  ANNIVER- 
SARIES 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  127th  anniversary  of 
the  Naval  Facilities  E^nglneerlng  Com- 
mand, the  102d  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  and  the  27th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Seabees. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  pride  to 
congratulate  the  men  and  officers  of 
these  three  fine  organizations. 

On  such  occasions  as  these,  we  can, 
with  profit,  recall  the  traditions  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  these  com- 
mands. The  milestones  of  their  past  pro- 
vide a  source  of  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

During  their  27th  year  as  an  active, 
fighting,  construction  force,  the  Seabees 
continue  to  build  facilities  for  the  Navy. 
Marines,  and  other  agencies  all  over  the 
world,  from  Rota.  Spain,  to  Vietnam,  and 
from  Alaska  to  the  Antarctic. 

Not  satisfied  with  construction  alone, 
Seabees  are  doing  a  tremendous  job  in 
conducting  civic  action  programs,  work- 
ing with  construction-area  residents  on 
community  development,  disaster  recov- 
ery, and  training  projects. 

In  a  large  measure,  the  men  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Seabees  are  the  Navy's  "Peace 
Corps."  The  Seabees'  "can  do"  spirit  and 
vigorous  approach  to  their  responsibili- 
ties, combined  with  construction  skill  and 
experience,  continue  to  make  them  a 
steadfast  and  vital  element  in  the  Nav^-'s 
Operating  Forces. 

Our  present-day  Seabees  are  tralninsr 
to  achieve  "readiness  '  to  meet  situations 
resulting  from  any  emergency — continu- 
ing the  traditions  begun  in  World  War 
n  when  the  Seabees  built  more  then  400 
advance  bases  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
theaters  at  a  cost  of  $2  billion. 

The  Seabees  are  still  building  the 
Navy's  advance  bases  overseas.  But  there 
is  a  difference.  Today's  bases  are  built 
by  men  who  are  some  20  years  younger 
than  their  World  War  n  coimterparts 
who  averaged  40  years  of  age. 

The  World  War  II  Seabee  learned  to 
build  and  fight  mostly  on  the  Soutti 
Pacific  beachheads  and  battlegrounds 
where  about  82  percent  of  them  saw 
action. 

Today's  Seabee  gets  his  training  at 
highly  technical  Nayy-operated  con- 
struction and  engineering  schools.  And 
he  does  not  have  to  wait  until  he  Is  under 
fire  to  learn  to  fight.  He  receives  Instruc- 
tion in  all  phases  of  training,  ranging 
from  atomlc-bacterlological-chemical 
warfare  to  guerrilla  and  jungle  tactics. 

The  Seabees  have  cc«ne  a  long  way 
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since  they  were  hurriedly  organized  to 
replace  thousands  of  construction  work- 
ers who  were  building  advance  bases  in 
such  places  as  Midway  Island,  Guam, 
and  the  Philippines  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  IL 

Their  "can  do"  spirit  continues  to  be 
the  morale  and  t)ackbone  of  their  tal- 
ented organization. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command  and  the  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  continue  to  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  toward  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  our  vast  Naval 
Establishment. 

Every  year,  these  two  organizations, 
through  Improved  management  pro- 
grams for  public  works,  have  made  Im- 
portant gains  and  significant  changes 
effecting  more  efficient  and  more  eco- 
nomical shore  establishment  manage- 
ment. 

That  these  commands  always  meet  the 
demands  plaw^  on  them  is  shown  each 
year  by  the  commendation  they  receive 
from  the  chief  of  naval  operations  on 
their  outstanding  accomplishments. 

Such  achievements  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  full  and  de- 
voted service  of  sdl  hands  alert  to  their 
responsibilities  in  our  complex  world. 
The  engineering  facilities  of  the  Navy 
today  are  faced  with  tremendous  chal- 
lenges. The  alms  and  purposes  of  the 
Navy's  engineers  have  expanded  greatly. 
Their  insight,  talent  and  Imagination 
will  be  constantly  put  to  use  In  the  years 
ahead.  If  the  men  and  officers  of  these 
commands  respond  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  there  Is  nc  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  will  be  worthy  of  the  great  trust 
and  confidence  placed  In  them  by  the 
Navy. 

On  their  anniversaries,  I  extend  my 
warmest  personal  congratulations  to  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command, 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  and  the  Sea- 
bees. They  have  done,  and  continue  to 
do,  a  magnificent  job. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  F.  ENGLISH,  SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAM- 
STERS UNION 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGCS)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  ranks  of 
labor,  John  F.  English,  died  on  February 
4.  1969.  Mr.  English  was  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  Union  for  23  years  prior  to  his 
death.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  constructive  leaders  in  the  ranks  of 
labor,  and  hi^ly  regarded  by  his  asso- 
ciates and  members  nationally  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
Union. 

He  first  joined  a  union  at  the  early  age 
of  15  years  when  he  was  driving  a  horse- 
drawn  coal  wagon  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
the  place  of  his  birth. 

John  English  made  rapid  progress,  6 
years  later  being  elected  as  business 
agent  of  his  local  union  in  Boston. 

With  exception  of  his  service  in  World 
War  I,  John  Eiigllsh  held  positions  of  re- 


sponsibility in  the  Teamsters  Union  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death. 

He  held  various  offices  In  the  Boston 
Teamsters  Joint  Council:  in  1927  was 
elected  fifth  vice  president  of  the  inter- 
national union,  and  9  years  later  became 
the  union's  auditor. 

In  1946  John  English  was  appointed 
to  the  unexpired  term  as  generad  secre- 
tary-treasurer; elected  the  following 
year  to  a  full  term,  and  reelected  ever 
since.  His  last  election  In  1966  was  by 
acclamation,  showing  the  confidence  in 
his  qualities  of  leadership,  and  the  dedi- 
cated manner  in  which  he  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

John  English  was  widely  respected  in 
and  out  of  the  ranks  of  labor.  He  pos- 
sessed all  of  the  rich  qualities  of  char- 
acter that  made  him  not  only  a  great 
man,  but  a  good  man.  His  intense  love 
of  our  country  was  evidenced  on  many 
occasions.  He  was  a  great  American. 

When  many  voices  were  silent,  he 
openly  opposed  communism,  and  spoke 
out  vigorously  in  the  1930's  against  Hitler 
and  Nazism.  Years  ago  he  saw  the  future 
danger  of  International  communism  and 
of  arrogant  aggression  under  Hitler. 

He  openly  and  vigorously  opposed  big- 
otry and  hatred  in  any  form,  whether  on 
the  domestic  or  the  world  level. 

Some  years  ago,  a  person  commented, 
"the  decent  and  honorable  life  John  Eng- 
lish lives  is  an  inspiration  for  all  others 
to  follow." 

For  years  I  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
John  English,  which  I  shall  always 
treasure. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  daughter  my 
deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaca  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  February  17  to 
21,  1969,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Symington)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Biester),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ml-.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Caf- 
fery),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Biester)  ,  for  30  minutes  on  February  18; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Millxk  of  Califoxnia  in  five  In- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 
Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  three  veterans'  bills  passed 
today. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Biester)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  MizE/ 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Kuykenoall. 
Mr.  Ayres  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patman  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Termessee. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  BiACGi. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Olsen  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSIONS     OF     REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  Februai-y  7,  1969,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
joint  i-esolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtine  30.  1969,  and  lor  other 
purposes. 
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ADJOURNIIENT 


Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wu  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  pjn.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  February  18. 
1M9.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

404.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aaeletant 
Secret«ry  of  Defense  (International  Security 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  report  on  imple- 
mentation of  section  S07(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1061.  as  antended.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

407.  A  tetter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trmns- 
mlttlng  the  texts  of  International  Latx>r  Or- 
ganization Convention  No.  123  and  recom- 
mendation No.  124,  concerning  the  minimum 
age  for  admission  to  employment  under- 
ground in  mines  (H.  Doc.  No.  01-73):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
T>e  printed. 

-  409!  Ik  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  n  report  on  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28.  1937  (50 
Stat.  320);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  Federal  plan  for 
meteorological  services  and  supporting  re- 
wrch  for  fiscal  year  1070.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  304  of  Public  Law  87- 
843;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

SCO.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  i  Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(I);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

501.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) ,  transmitting  notification  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  use.  2233a(l):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

503.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  for- 
eign credits  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  of 
December  31,  1987,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  634(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1061,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

503.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  Issued 
in  December  1968.  in  connection  with  U.S. 
exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  and  the  applicable  Presi- 
dential determination  thereunder:  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

504.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  ttae  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  Improved  accounting  for 
civilian  employees'  leaves  of  absence  In  the 
military  departments.  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

506.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  improved  guidelines  in  con- 
tracting for  research  with  Oovernment-spon- 
aored  nonprofit  contractors.  Department  of 
Defense,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Na- 


tional AeronauUos  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

506.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  an  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Inc.. 
fiscal  year  1968,  Department  of  Justice  (H. 
Doc.  Mo.  91-73);  to  the  Committee  on  Got- 
emment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Federal  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
disadvantaged  preschool  children.  Los  An- 
geles County.  Calif..  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

508.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AdmlnlsUa- 
tor.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  disposal  of  certain 
foreign  excess  property,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  40  U.S.C.  514;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

509.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on 
activities  of  the  Geological  Survey  In  areas 
outside  the  national  domain  during  the  peri- 
od July  1  through  December  31,  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  43  U.S.C  31(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

510.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  trans- 
mitting a  progress  report  on  the  Federal 
water  resources  research  program  for  fl-ical 
year  1960;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

511.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
steam-electric  plant  construction  and  an- 
nual production  expenses,  1067;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

513.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  during  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

513.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  operation  of 
section  201(g)  of  the  Revenue  and  Expend- 
iture Control  Act  of  1968  on  the  number 
of  civilian  officers  and  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  the  quarter  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btjckanan)  : 
H.R.  6714.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  reoomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    ASPINALL    (for   hlmseU.   lii. 
RooBu  Of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Evams 
of  Colorado) : 
H.R.  6716.  A  bill   to  authorise   the  Secre- 
tary of   the   Interior   to  construct,   operate, 
and    maintain   the   Narrows  unit,   Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  filr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8716.  A  bill   to  authorize   appropria- 
tions  for   the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.   ASPINALL    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Kalbt  (by  requset) 

HJt.  8717.  A  bUl  to  permit  Indian  tribes 
to  have  greater  management  over  their  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  6718.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indians,  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  Indian  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Indian  fractionated  ownership 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

H.R.  6720.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Indian  corporate  entitles  for  the 
economic  development  of  Indian  tribes  and 
other  organizations  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HR.  6731.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6722.  A  bill  to  make  further  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1960,  to  carry  out  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  areawlde  development:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 

H  R.  6733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Gen.   Douglas  MacArthur;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  BRAT: 

HJl.  6724.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  incentive  plan  for 
participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6725  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  payment  of  proficiency  pay  to  enlisted 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Force:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  system  ol 
courU-martlal  for  the  National  Guard  not 
In  Federal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6737.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUes  10  and  32 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
port for  defense  forces  established  under 
section  109(c)  of  title  32;  to  the  Committee 
on  Anned  Services. 

HR.  6728.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10.  14 
and  32,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  remission  or  cancellation  of  Indebted- 
ness of  members  or  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  National  Guard:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6729.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Investigation 
by  a  military  department  of  certain  aircraft 
accidents  and  for  the  use  of  reports  resulting 
from  those  Investigations  In  actions  for  dam- 
ages; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  6730.  A  bill  to  provide  pecuniary  lia- 
bility by  the  States  or  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  If  loss  or  damage  to  Federal 
property  resulted  from  gross  negligence  or 
wlUful  misconduct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6731.  A  Mil  to  permit  National  Guard 
ofllcers  to  act  as  Inspecting  officers  under  sec- 
tion 710(f)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6732.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1050  In  order  to  make 
members  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  for  pe- 
riods of  30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quarters 
allowances  and  to  make  allotments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  6733.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1333(3) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
retirement  credit  for  attendance  at  each  pre- 
scribed training  assembly  or  period  of  equiv- 
alent instrucUon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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H.R.  «784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  uniform  and  the  preeentation  of 
a  flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  Ready  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HR.  6735.  A  l>in  to  amend  section  8901(8) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  persons  employed  under  Public  Law  OO- 
486;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R.  6736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1040  In  order  to 
clarify  the  provisions  of  that  act  with  respect 
to  certain  persons  In  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  ordered  to  active  duty  for  train- 
ing for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6737.  A  bill  to  extend  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  to  Reserves  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  members  of  the  National  Guard 
when  engaged  in  federally  pre8crtl>ed  full- 
time  training  or  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  6738.  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
self-determination  program  to  aid  the  people 
of  urban  and  rural  communities  in  securing 
gainful  employment,  achieving  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  resources  of  their 
community,  expanding  opportunity,  stabil- 
ity, and  self -determination,  and  mrklng  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  6739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  lor  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  medical,  technical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  making  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a 
practical  alternatl\'e  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Fed- 
eral Institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  programs  for  patients 
with  Itldney  disease  and  lor  the  conduct  of 
training  related  to  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  6740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  6741.  A  bill  to  relieve  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  liability  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  amounts  of  money  advanced  to 
them  to  enable  them  to  evacuate  foreign 
zones  of  war  or  civil  disturbance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BuBKK  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  6742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  longer 
period  of  time  for  disposition  of  certain  as- 
sets In  the  case  of  regulated  investment  com- 
panies furnishing  capital  to  development 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  6743.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  income  tax  for  any  amounts 
received  under  a  State  or  local  retirement 
system;  to  the  Comnjittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  6744.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize conditional  pretrial  release  or  pretrial  de- 
tention of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the .  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DELANET: 
H.R.  6746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  from  $800 
to  »1,300  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ' 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  6746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards   Act   of    1938    to    exempt   certain 
employees  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
selling  of  boats  or  motorcycles  from  the  over- 
time compensation  requirements  of  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  6747.  A  bill   to  enable   consumers   to 
protect  themselves   against   arbitrary,   erro- 
neous, and  malicious  credit  information;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Banking   and   Currency. 
H.R.  6748.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residence  to 
vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes:     to     the     Conunittee     on     House 
Administration. 

H.R.  6749.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Conunlsslon 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  methods  of  selecting  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Ck)mmittee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Ctouncll  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  6751.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Act   to    establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  control 
water  pollution  by  synthetic  detergents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
•By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  6752.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  State, 
in  determining  a  blind  or  disabled  individ- 
uals  eligibility  for  medical  assistance   (and 
the  extent  of  such  assistance) .  shall  not  take 
into  account  anyone  else's  financial  respon- 
sibility for  such  individual  (unless  he  is  the 
other  person's  spouse  or  minor  child) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  6753.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing  of 
vmsoUclted  credit  cards:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  6754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral tax  returns  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
by.  and  copies  of  such  returns  shall  be  fur- 
nished to.  State  and  local  officers  only  under 
court  order;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  6755.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  material  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  6756.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6757.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6758.  A    biU    for    the   ellminaUon    of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the  inhalation  of  coal  dust;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  67.')9.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insurance  benefits  which 


is  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6760.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6761.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment     of     two     additional     district 
Judges  for  the  western  district  of  Texas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  6762.  A  bUl  to  abolish   the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries   established    by   section   225   of   the 
Federal   Salary   Act  of    1967,  and   for   other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  6763.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  Federal 
contribution  for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774 
(80  Stat  1324);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  6764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  regarding  credits  and 
payments  In  the  case  of  certain  uses  of  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.R.  6765.  A  bill  to  amend  section  341  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate  of   citizenship   to   a   person   holding 
certification  of  birth  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  6766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  certain  memorial   along  the 
route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  in 
North  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  6767.  A   blU    to   provide   for   the   ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for 
the   western   district   of   Tennessee;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6768.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5004  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
employees  of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital or  domiciliary  to  use  without  charge 
parking  faclliUes  constructed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  at  such  hospital  or 
domiciliary;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  6769.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MACnX>NALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  6770.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MARTIN: 
H  R.  6771.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  6772.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  water  by  oil,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
volving  fund   for   the   removal   of  oU   dis- 
charged into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  6773.  A  blU  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  persons  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  Mexico  or  on  Its  borders 
during   the  period   beginning   May   9.   1916. 
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and  ending  April  6.  1917.  and  for  other  pur* 
poaea;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterana'  Affair*. 
By  Ut   OLSEN: 

H  R.  6774  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
marketing  of  Agrlculturml  commodltlea  by 
the  producera  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8775.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  13.  United 
StatM  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
eaiMua  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
houaing  In  the  year  1075  and  every  10  yeara 
thereafter:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Poat  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  0776.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  to  Indiana  of  all  trlbea. 
under  all  of  the  existing  public  aaalatance 
programs,  the  special  additional  Federal 
matching  payments  preaently  provided  only 
for  certain  specified  trlbea  under  certain 
specified  progrmms;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Meana. 

H.R.  6777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  tbe  limitation 
upon  the  number  of  children  with  reaped  to 
whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  famlllea  with  depend- 
ent children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  6778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

■ByMrPKLLT: 

H.R.  6779.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Unproved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
services,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
OUasa,  Mr.  WiixUM  D.  Foao.  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mrs.  MnfK.  and  Mr.  Btra- 
TON  of  California )  : 

H.R.  6780.  A  bill  to  encoiirage  the  States 
to  Improve  their  workmen's  compensation 
laws  to  assure  adequate  coverage  and  benefits 
to  employees  Injured  in  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODEIX : 

H.R.   6781.   A   bill   to   provide   for   cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  the  value  of  US.  saving 
bonds,  series  E,  when  held  to  maturity;    'o 
tbe  Conuntttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 

H.R.  6783.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  law  with 
respect  to  criminal  Jurisdiction  on  the  An- 
nette   Islands    Indian    Reaervatlon;    to    the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PRICE  of  nUnoU : 

H.R.  6783.  A  bill  to  extend  tbe  life  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6784.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance to  children  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  killed  abroad  as  a  result  of 
war.  Insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar 
hostile  action;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.R.  6786.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  Interstate 
planning  and  coordination  of  a  continuous 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Highway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P\iblic  Works. 
By  Mr  RARICK: 

H.R.  6786.  A  bill  to  retrocede  a  portion  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  to  the  State  of 
llaryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6787.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1506 
and  3486  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  congressional  investigations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6788.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJR.  6789.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83.  title 
5,  United  State*  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  pre- 


deceased by  the  person  named  aa  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  liember  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS; 

H.R  6790.  A  bin  to  authorise  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Marine  Corpe  Reserve  offi- 
cers who  may  serve  In  an  active  status  In  the 
combined  grades  of  brldgadler  and  major 
general;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  RODINO: 

H.R.  6791.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform,  and  to  in- 
crease from  9600  to  91.300  the  amount  of  the 
personal  income  t»x  exemptions  allowed  a 
taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (by  re- 
quest) ; 

H  R.  6793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  sections  14.  606,  614.  633.  634.  636.  632. 
633.  643,  644,  646,  647,  663,  656.  667.  659,  660. 
661,  and  660  revising  the  provisions  dealing 
with  wage  earner  plans  under  chapter  XIII 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H  R.  6793.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  mnk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.R.  6794.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act.  1934,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
oil  pollution  from  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6795  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  SCHAOEBERO: 

H.R.  6796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  91,000  (or  1969,  1970,  and  1971.  and  to 
$1,300  thereafter,  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  ( including  the  ex- 
emption for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a 
dependent,  and  tbe  additional  exemptions  (or 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HR.  6797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
Krauts  for  construction  and  modernization 
of  hospitals  and  other  medical  (actllttes.  to 
provide  loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  (or  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUB  of  Texas ; 

H.R.  6798.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  In  order  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  for  veterans,  and 
(or  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6800.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  uniform 
refund  policy  for  pursuit  of  courses  not  lead- 
ing to  a  standard  college  degree:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6801.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  statutory  award 
payable  for  arretted  tuberculosis  and  to  In- 
crease the  statutory  rates  for  anatomical  loss 
or  loss  of  use  and  (or  arrested  tuberculosis: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  ; 

H.R.  «<803.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  pension 
rates  payable  to  certain  seriously  disabled 
veterans  and  widows;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


HR.  6803.  A  bill  to  revise  englbUlty  re- 
quirements (or  burial  In  national  cemeteries; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6804.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  for  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance,  and  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  6806.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  in- 
creases In  maximum  coverage  under,  and 
otherwise  liberalize  tbe  provisions  of,  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  program 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  6806  A  bill  to  modify  englblllty  re- 
quirements governing  the  grant  of  assistance 
in  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  to 
Include  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity and  other  service-connected  neuro- 
logical or  orthopedic  disability  which  im- 
pairs locomotion  to  the  extent  that  a  wheel- 
chair Is  regularly  required:  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6807.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  speclallv 
adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   TEAGUE  of  Texas    (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bbown  of  California  i 

H  R.  6808.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1781  ot 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eUmlnate  •he 
prohibition  against  receipt  of  certain  Feder.il 
educational  assistance  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 

H  R  6809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemp- 
tion (or  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  (or 
old  age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee 
on  Wayii  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY; 

H.R.  6810.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  act  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assUt  States 
in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes," so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Illegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON; 

H.R.  6811.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head-o(- 
houaehold  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  35  and  who  have  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  (or  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    WYATT: 

H.R.  6812.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  Interstate 
planning  and  coordination  of  a  continuous 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Highway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pxibllc  Works. 
By  Mr.  YATRON : 

H.R.  6813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  the  monthly 
benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  6814  A  mil  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  lumlnoiu  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6815.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HSt.  6816.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coet-of- 
Uving  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  6817.   A   bni   to  amend   the   Internal 
Jievenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
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deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HB  6818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded or  has  a  neuromuscular  disease  or  dis- 
order: to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR  6819.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.J.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.J.  Res.  440.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
111  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the   President   and    Vice   President;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGOS: 
H.J.  Res.  441.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
iinendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   relating   to  the   right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States   18  years  of  age  or  older 
to  vote:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H  J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H  J.  Res.  443.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
;m  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H  J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  January  15  of  each 
year  as  "Martin  Luther  King  Day";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  446.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
lor  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  pubUc  btUldlngs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  extend  In- 
definitely a  period  to  "See  the  United  States." 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine  the 
potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mall 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  profound  concern  of  the  Con- 
i^iress  to  the  proposed  constimptlon  taxes  of 
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the  Etiropean  Economic  Community  on  oil- 
seed products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  244.  Resolution,     Rhodeslan     sanc- 
tions; to  the  ComnUttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  245.  Resolution  condemning  recent 
actions  by  the  Government  of  Iraq  and  fur- 
ther expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  instruct  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  to  ask  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  In  an  effort 
to  stop  such  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.  Res".  246.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  restoration  of  human  rights  In  Iraq: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.  Res.  247.  Resolution.  U.S.  aid  for  Iraqi 
Jev.'s;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.  Res.  248.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to   conduct   an   Investigation   and  study  of 
Federal    regulation   of   community   antenna 
television    systems;     to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memoriaLs 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

11.  By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  Memorial  of  the 
104th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine 
memorializing  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
Treasury,  Army,  and  Interior  to  act  on  the 
Maine  Port  Authority's  application  to  estab- 
lish general  and  special  purpose  foreign  trade 
zone  at  Portland  and  Machlasport.  and  to 
revise  present  oil  import  quota  allocations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

12.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  their 
resolution  memorializing  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  Treasury.  Army,  and  Interior  to 
act  on  the  Maine  Port  Authority's  applica- 
tion to  establish  general  and  special  pur- 
pose foreign  trade  zones  at  Portland  and 
Machlasport,  and  to  revise  present  oil  im- 
port quotas  aUocatlons:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

13.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  the  serious  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  recent  hanging 
of  nine  Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  ^       ,  ^. 

14  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  recent 
pubUc  hanging  of  nine  Jews;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

15.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  Congress 
enacting  legislation  that  would  establish  a 
multlstate  vocational  education  center  at 
the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

16.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
Congress  taking  necessary  action  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
other  administrative  agencies  from  banning 
advertisement  of  tobacco  products  on  tele- 
vision and  radio;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

17  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  relative  to  changes  in  the 
Territorial  Submerged  Lands  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  •were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.   6820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Damaso 
Oabebe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.6822.   A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Bleglo 
Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6823,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Como;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Costanza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
DlGlovanna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

hIr.  6826.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Osvaldo 
Falanga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco  ' 
and  Ellsa  FldUlo  and  minor  children  Salva- 
tore, Sebastlano,  and  Gulseppe  PidUlo;  to  the  ■ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloac- 
chlno  Plrriolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tse  Chi 
Pong,  also  known  as  Chez  Chu  Fong;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terflk  M 
Gokcebay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Lo Verde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  6832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppa 
Manclaraclna:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6833.  A  lull  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mercogliano;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donato 
Minerva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  6835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasqualt- 
Morsello;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  6836.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alberto 
Tortoroli:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  6837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ellsa- 
betta   Baglione:    to   the   Conmilttee   on    the 
Judiciary.  _^ 

H.R.  6838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Edward  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  6839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Domenico 
DiChiefalo;     to     the     Committee     oit     the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  6840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Yu 
Ming;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.6841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
and  Elvira  Guerclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  ,     . 

HJl.  6842.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  Maxlne 
Hebbon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6843.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasqualfe 
Lo  Duca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6844.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Rovira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6845.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  SaUl 
Roy:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HR.  6846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rod- 
rlgo  Victor  de  Valle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  MassachuseV* : 
H.R.  6847.  A   bUl   for   the  relief  of  Laura 
Pinna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Hen- 
rique Perelra  Sena:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Svlzzero  and  Maria  Svlzzero;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  6850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Clyde 
Nichols  (ret.);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H  R.  6851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Andre  C. 
Rugeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Rugeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.R.  6853.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Elena 
Saenz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Ut.  CX>NTK: 

HJl.  0864.  A   bUl   to  provide  for   the  fr«« 
entry  of  a  pe&l  of  eight  belli  and  fittings  for 
UM  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
-JO  the  Oommttee  on  Way*  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

BR.  6866.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nicola 
Espoelto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Boea 
Romy  Gruber;  to  the  Commute  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  Jl.  8857.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlsa  Hae 
Sook  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HJl.  6868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira 
Maria  Bruno;  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6869.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Roaario 
Fumarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEIANET   iby  request): 

H.R.  6860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dady 
Balanaay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Angellta  Bataa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Modica:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Won  Kll 
Shon:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guadalupe 
LUy  Tal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  $1865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Lu 
Wong'and  Jovlta  Wong:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JuAciary. 

By  Mr.  OONOHUE: 

H.R.  6866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teolfllo  M. 
Afonso:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pero 
Clblllc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante 
Lepetic:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Locke.  Jr..  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arava- 
mudban  and  Edelgard  Raman:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nedjeljko 
Tesvic:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivo  Ante 
Tomasovlc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Modestj 
Alerta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pauline 
H.  Belmoni:e:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ofelia  M. 
Boado:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  6876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  C. 
Castro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  6877.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  RalTaele 
Prattlno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJt.  6878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eufrosina 
Oarrido:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.B.  6879.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  o*  Mendon 
P.  Manaloto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Conch  ita 
Tan  Orgiles:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  6881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Sasso:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  6882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Soto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  6883.  A  bill  fojp^he  relief  of  Wong  Sou 
Wal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H  R.  6884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angiolina 
La  Magra:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  6885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Perrone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  6886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Elisabetta  Polera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLAUfO: 

H.R.  6887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
D'Antona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6888.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joaquim 
Cuedcs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidlclar)-. 


By  Hn.  OREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  8880.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Urs.  Soon 
Wol  Yang  (also  known  as  Mary  Tang) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALL : 
H.R.  6890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Kl  Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  6891.  A  bill  to  confer  JurlsdlcUon  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
Mrs.  Hazel  M.  LaFrance  against  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H  R.  6892.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  NaUvldad 
O.  Dumaual;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  JOELSON: 
H.R.  6893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Trifiro:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R  6894   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Styllanos 
Chatzlmlchalacis;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS: 
H  R-.  6896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Bar- 
bero:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAT8UNAOA: 
H  R.  6898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
Concepclon  Perez  de  Lanio:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Correla  de  Melo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  6898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Dl  Mascio  Cantacesso;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paollno 

Barone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 

Bounas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

Randazzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector 

and  lolanda  Scafatl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  6903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 
Somma:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6904.  A  bill  lor   the  relief  of  Ursula 
Wallwltz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  6905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orn 
.4rnar:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H  R.  6906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cascone  and  his  wife,  Glovanna  Cascone;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florence 
Amanda  Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6908.   A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Maria 
Patane:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Speranza:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H  R  6910.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaudioea 
T.  Allnas:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilma  V. 
Bartolo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  May  R. 
Cuchapin;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6913.  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  A. 

de  Leon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6914.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Merly 

Plorendo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llgaya  L. 

Pangcog;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margret 

D.  Permo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zosima 

P.     Ramirez;     to     the    Committee    on     the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  6918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julleta  J. 

Urbano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H  R.  6919    A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Rooco 

Palazzolo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania- 

HJl.  6930.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Clrlno 
Bruno.  Maria  Dol  Bon  Bruno  and  aon,  An- 
tonio Bruno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jul 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  BOONEY  of  New  York: 

HR.  8931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ca- 
terlna  Berlen  DeSllvlo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6022  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Oregorlo;  to  the  Committee  on  thi. 
Judiciary.  * 

H.R.6923  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Theresa  Aldyth  McCollIn;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.6924  A  bill  fop  the  relief  of  An. 
tonlno  Minardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  6925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paola  Pesce;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H  R  6926  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Donstantlnoe  Papanastaslou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Jar- 
uga:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H  R.  6928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregorio 
P.  and  Lydla  Guzman  Alonzo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  6929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Hel- 
Yin  Lau:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HR^C930.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arlene 
w.  Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6931.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
De  Stefano:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. " 

H  R.  6932  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao 
Perelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 

H.R.  6933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soflo  and 
Cesaria  Salemi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H  R.  6934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
D  Agostino:  to  the  Comlmttee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H  R  6935.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlchellna 
Manfredonla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  6936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ber- 
nardita  D.  Sullt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R^6937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Lee  Skeen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOXtPSON  of  Georgia  • 
H  R.  6938.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Dr   Bhu- 
pendrakumar  Manlbhal  Patel,  M.B.,  B  S  ■  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  6939,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
M.  Skardasis,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6940.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Martina 
B.  Tan.  MD.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  6941.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of  Pasquale 
Mlnlchlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H  R.  6942.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Wolfe:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.  Res.  249.  Resolution    for    the   relief   of 
Charles  J.  CulUgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jutiiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

53.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  Herb«t 
E.   Joellch.   Leavenworth,  Kans.,  relative  to 


enactment  of  certain  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

54.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  B.  Murphy, 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  relative  to  enacting  cer- 
tain private  legislation:  to  the  Committee 
,.n  the  Judiciary. 

55.  Also,  petition   of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 


land, Oreg.,  relative  to  war  on  crime:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

56.  Also,  petition  of  Syndicate  of  Puerto 
Rlcan'B  Labor  Leaders,  San  Juan,  P.R..  rela- 
tive to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  giving  pardon 
to  certain  Individuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


57.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  Erie, 
Pa.,  relative  to  raising  the  level  of  the  Income 
tax  exemption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

58.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Naha  City  Assembly,  Naha,  Okinawa,  relative 
lo  applying  local  laws  regarding  labor  plght-s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SENATE—Monday,  February  17,  1969 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  who  has  made  and  pre- 
.scrved  us  a  nation,  deepen  the  roots  of 
this  land  in  everlasting  righteousness 
that  the  gloi-y  of  our  fathers  fade  not 
away.  May  Thy  higher  wisdom  and  Infi- 
nite grace  be  the  stability  of  our  times. 
Make  us  equal  to  our  high  trust,  reverent 
in  the  use  of  freedom,  just  in  the  exercise 
of  power,  generous  in  the  protection  of 
the  weak. 

Consecrate  all  who  labor  in  this  place 
to  the  service  of  this  Nation,  that  by 
serving  this  land  we  may  serve  all  man- 
kind. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  7,  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
ination of  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, which  nomination  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. » 


REPORTS   OF   A   COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1969,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolbia,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
favorably,  without  amendment,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1969.  the  following  resolutions: 

S.  Res.  22.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  study  certain  mat- 
ters (Rept.  No.  91-45); 


S.  Res.  23.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate matters  pertaining  to  public  and 
private  housing  and  urban  affairs  (Rept.  No. 
91-46) ; 

S.  Res.  24.  Resolution  to  study  certain 
aspects  of  national  security  and  International 
operations  (Rept.  No.  91-55) ; 

S.Res.  26.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to  make 
investigations  into  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  operations  of  all  branches  of  Govern- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-51) ; 

S.Res.  31.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  Federal  election  laws  and  related  matters 
iRept.  No.  91-76); 

S.  Res.  34.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  (Rept.  No. 
fll-75): 

S.Res.  41.  Resolution  to  consider  matters 
pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holidays,  and 
celebrations  (Rept.  No.  91-63); 

S.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturalization 
(Rept.  No.  91-65): 

S.  Res.  54.  ResoUUioii  to  investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries  (Rept.  No.  91-68); 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  to  make  a  study  of  all 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (Rept.  No.  91-44); 
S.  Res.  57.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  problems  of  small  and 
independent  businesses  (Rept.  No.  91-77); 

S.  Res.  59  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  (Rept.  No.  91-43); 

S.  Res.  60.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion (Rept.  No.  91-56); 

S.  Res.  65.  Resolution  to  authorize  the  Sen- 
ate to  respond  to  official  Invitations  received 
from  foreign  governments  or  parliamentary 
bodies  and  associations  (Rept.  No.  91-80); 
and 

S.  Res.  79.  Resolution  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  make  certain  studies 
(Rept.  No.  91-47). 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1969,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1969,  the  following  resolutions: 

S.  Res.  25.  Resolution  to  provide  fuiids  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  per- 
taining to  proposed  reorganizations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  (Rept. 
No.  91-52) ; 

S.  Res.  27.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  intergovernmental  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipantles  (Rept.  No.  91-54): 

S.  Res.  38.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
study  the  origin  of  research  and  development 
programs  financed  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  (Rept. 
No.  91-53); 

S.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  study  administra- 
tive practice  and  procedure,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-57); 

S.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  investigate  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  91-58); 


S.  Res.  42.  Resolution  auti  (rl/ing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constltutloiml 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-59): 

S.  Res.  43.  Resolution  to  investigate  mat  tei-s 
pertaining  to  constitutional  rights  (R«pi 
No.  91-60); 

S.Res.  46.  Resolution  to  investigate  ilie 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcenieii' 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  (Rept.  No.  91 

66): 

S.Res.  47.  Resolution  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  Judicial  system  (Rept  No 
91-64); 

S.Res.  48.  Resolution  to  investigate  juvp- 
nile  delinquency  (Rept.  No.  91-67); 

S.Res.  49.  Resolution  to  examine  and  re- 
\iew  the  statutes  relating  to  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights  (Rept.  No.  91-69): 

S.Res.  50.  Resolution  to  Investigate  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and 
escapees  from  communistic  tyranny  (Rept. 
No.  91-70); 

S.  Res.  51.  Re.soUnlon  to  study  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  91-71 ) ; 

S.Res.  52.  Resolution  to  make  a  full  ;md 
complete  study  of  the  .'reparation  of  powers 
under  the  Constitution  (Rept.  No.  91-61): 
S.  Res.  63.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
make  certain  investigations  (Rept  No.  91 
74 » : 

S.  Res.  64.  Resolution  to  provide  lor  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations    (Rept.  No.  91-50): 

S.Res.  66.  Resolution  to  continue  for  one 
year  the  existing  authority  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  employ  six  additional 
clerical  employees   (Rept.  No.  91-491: 

S.Res.  68.  Resolution  to  continue  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs    (Rept.    No.   91-78): 

S.Res.  76.  Resolution  to  continue  the  Spr- 
cial  Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  91-7fti: 
S.  Res.  80.  Resolution   to  authorize  an   in- 
vestigation into  the  problems  of  education 
for  American  Indians  (Rept.  No.  91-73 »: 

S.Res.  81.  Resolution  to  authorize  certain 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Repi 
No.  91-72);    and 

S.  Res.  84.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  inves- 
tigate certain  matters  within  its  jurisdiction 
(Rept.  No.  91-48). 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Februai-y  7.  1969.  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
favorably,  with  amendments,  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1969,  the  following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  to  investigate  crimi- 
nal laws  and  procedures  (Rept.  No.  91  62) . 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  ON  FRIDAY.  FEB- 
RUARY, 21,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  ol 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  in  the 
Senate  this  year,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  Januaiy  24.  1901.  be  on 
Friday,  February  21. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Wlttaoat  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR  FANNIN 
TO  READ  WASHmOTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  24  ,1901.  as  modlfled 
by  a  previous  order,  the  Chair  designates 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Pahnin) 
to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
on  Fiiday,  February  21.  1969. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  BELL- 
MON  TO  THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
tlUe  16.  United  Stetes  Code,  section  7  ISA. 
the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  to  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission.  In 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hrcska)  .  who  resigned. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
*r   UNDER  RULE  Vin 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  under  rule  VIII.  for  the  con- 
sideration of  unobjected-to  measures,  be 
waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EULOGIES  OF  SENATOR  BARTLETT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday  next,  a  period  be  set 
aside  for  Senators  to  eulogize  our  late 
departed    colleague.    Bob    Bartlett,    of 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


GUN    CONTROL    LEGISLATION— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Bcnnett)  introduced 
S.  845.  It  seems  to  me  to  Indicate  that 
registration  by  another  name  is  being 
rf.-quired  by  a  regulation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  This  regulation  covers 
ammunition  for  pistols,  rifles,  shotgims. 
and  some  components.  including 
primers,  propellent  powders,  cartridge 
cases,  and  bullets. 

Under  sections  992<b)(5)  and  923ig> 
the  dealer  is  required  to  record  the  name, 
age.  and  address  of  the  buyer  of  firearms 
or  ammunition,  while  section  923(g)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  regulations  relative  to  recordkeep- 
ing by  dealers.  The  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  call  for  far 
more  than  sections  922  and  923  require 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  go  considerably 
beyond  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  passing 
the  Oim  Control  Act  of  1968. 

For  example,  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  call  for  the 
following:  Date;  manufacturer;  caliber, 
gage,  or  type  of  comiwnent;  quantity: 
name;  address;  date  of  birth;  and  mode 


of  identification,  driver's  license,  and  so 
forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  goes  far  be- 
yond "the  name,  age,  and  address"  of  the 
law  and  covers  a  good  deal  more  territory 
which,  in  effect,  amounts  to  registration. 

If  there  is  to  be  registration,  let  it  be 
In  the  open  and  on  the  table,  and  let 
everyone  be  aware  of  it.  Congress,  in  my 
opinion,  opposed  registration  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  and  this  regu- 
lation, in  my  judgment,  would  go  far 
beyond  what  Congress  intended. 

This  is  back-door  registration  and 
should  be  cnrrected.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  necessary  to  correct  an  unnecessary 
burden  and  a  deceptive  form  of  registra- 
tion and  to  bring  the  regulations  in  line 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
registered  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
BntifrrT's  bill,  S.  845. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  also  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUEZ   CANAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  universal  agreement  that  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  a  powder  keg.  There 
is  almost  universal  agreement  that  the 
fuse  grows  shorter  as  weeks,  months,  and 
years  go  by  without  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  which  remain  from 
the  war  of  1967.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  no  Israeli  retaliations  for  the 
hideous  mass  executions  in  Iraq.  To  be 
sure,  there  have  been  no  further  Arab 
attacks  on  Israeli  commercial  aviation. 

Nevertheless,  the  gnawing  question  re- 
mains: How  much  longer  before  the  eye- 
for-an-eye  retaliations  are  resumed? 
The  question  will  persist,  and  properly 
so.  in  the  absence  of  the  beginning  of  a 
settlement  of  the  issues  of  the  conflict. 
The  prospects  for  finding  a  way  out  of 
the  ice  jam.  however,  are  not  yet  visible. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case,  whether 
the  initiative  is  seen  as  coming  from  two 
powers,  from  four  powers,  from  direct 
Israel-Arab  negotiations,  or  from  more 
U.N.  resolutions,  whether  supplicatory 
or  condemnatory. 

Is  there  another  possibility?  Is  there 
the  possibility  of  a  modest  beginning  on 
settlement  which  eschews  sweeping  gen- 
eralities or  emotional  insistences  on  who 
IS  or  who  is  not  at  fault?  Can  there  be  a 
beginning  without  faultflnding — a  be- 
ginning, indeed,  in  which  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant sacrifice  of  position  on  any  side? 

In  this  connection.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  completely 
inoperative  since  the  war  of  1967.  Israeli 
forces  now  hold  the  east  bank  of  the 
waterway  and  the  Egyptians,  the  west. 
However,  even  if  both  sides  were  willing 
to  permit  free  usage,  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  at  this  point,  because  the  canal 
is  bloclLed  by  ships  which  were  sunk 
at  the  outset  of  the  conflict.  Within  the 
channel,  moreover,  are  entrapped  other 


vessels  whose  crews  have  been  im- 
mobilized for  almost  2  years. 

The  loss  which  results  from  this  situa- 
tion hits  hardest  at  Egypt  and  Europe. 
As  a  result  of  the  stoppage,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  added  to  the 
fuel  biUs  of  the  latter.  In  a  broader  sense, 
however,  there  has  been  a  loss  to  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  navigation  and  to 
the  foundations  of  International  com- 
merce, as  there  Is  whenever  a  great 
waterway  is  closed  to  any  or  all  nations. 
Each  day  that  the  current  situation  per- 
sists, moreover,  the  many-sided  loss  ac- 
cumulates. 

Someday,  Mr.  President,  the  work  of 
clearing  and  restoring  the  canal  will  be- 
gin. Apart  from  the  political  situation, 
this  technical  undertaking  will  involve 
several  weeks  or  months  of  work.  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned  if  this  operation  could 
begin  now.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  any- 
one, so  far  as  I  can  see,  if  the  entrapped 
ships  were  freed  and  the  canal  were  made 
ready  for  peaceful  use,  even  as  Egypt  and 
Israel  maintain  their  respective  military 
positions  on  the  two  banks.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  course  would  advance,  by  at 
least  several  weeks,  the  time  commercial 
operations  could  be  resumed,  once  the 
political  situation  makes  resumption  pos- 
sible. Most  important,  the  two  princip.il 
combatants  of  the  war  would  acquire.  i;i 
the  restoration,  an  experience  in  dealini; 
peacefully  with  one  another — with  U.N. 
collaboration,  to  be  sure,  but  not  at  arm's 
length — in  Xhe  solution  of  a  mutual  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  is  a  slender  possibility.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  could  prove  to  be  a  useful 
initiative.  Certainly.  I  should  like  to  see 
it  explored  through  whatever  channels 
may  be  feasible.  If  there  is  receptivity  in 
Israel  and  Egypt,  it  might  conceivably 
break  the  ice  jam  which  now  prevails 
in  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  hi 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
FrocRAi.  Plan  for  Mzteorolocical  Sekvicts 

AND   SUPPOKTINC    RKSEAXCH 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  FMeral  plan  for  meteorological  serv- 
ices and  supporting  research  for  the  fiacal 
year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) :  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Appropriations. 

Refokt  or  Cestain  Pkofoseo  FAcn.rnES 

PROJCCTS   rOK  THK   AkKT   RKSKSVX 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aaslatant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  Reserve  (with  an  accom- 
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panylng  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Servloes. 
RKPORT  or  CnttAiK  Pbopoobd  Faoiutiss 

PmoJxcTS  roa  thk  Navai.  Rasaava 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tsry  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  \m  under- 
taKen  for  the  Naval  Reserve  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
Rkpobt  or  Export-Import  Bank  or  th« 

United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  amount  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  Issued 
In  December  1968  In  connection  with  U.S. 
exports  to  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Number  or  Civilian  OmcERS  and 
Employees  in  the  Executive  Branch  or 
THE  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  number  of  civilian  officers  and 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
International  Labor  Organization  Conven- 
tion No.  123  AN»  Recommendation  No.  124 
A  letter  from  the  AselsUnt  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
text  of  ILO  Convention  No.  123  and  ILO 
recommendation  No.  124,  adopted  at  Geneva 
In  June  1965  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
financial  statements  of  the  Federal  Prison 
Industries,  Inc.,  for  fiscal  year  1968.  dated 
February  11.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Federal  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  disadvantaged  preschool  children, 
Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  February  14, 
1960  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  Improved  ac-, 
counting  for  civilian  employees'  leave  of 
absence  in  the  military  departments.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  February  7,  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  Improved  guide- 
lines In  contracting  for  research  with  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored nonprofit  contractors. 
Department  of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  dated  February  10,  1969 
(with  en  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  National  AERONAirncs  and  Space 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  foreign  excess  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
P.EPORT  or  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters 

A  letter  from  the  Asslstunt  Secretary,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  trans- 
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mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  their  report  for 
the  year  1968  (with  an  aeoompanylng  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THIRB    PRKrERENCE    AND   SIXTH   PRBTERENCE 
CLASSinCATIONS   FOR    CERTAIN    ALIENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  of  Aliens — 
Withdrawal  of  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Mr. 
Trlfon  Nicholas  Etrltsls  from  a  report  relat- 
ing to  aliens  whose  deportation  has  been 
suspended  transmitted  to  the  Senate  Octo- 
ber 1.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"A  House  resolution  to  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  neces- 
sary action  to  prevent  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  or  other  admin- 
istrative agencies  from  banning  advertise- 
ment of  tobacco  products  on  television  and 
radio 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  threatened  action  to  pro- 
hibit the  advertisement  of  tobacco  products 
on  television  and  radio;  and 

'Whereas,  the  publicly-owned  airways 
should  be  protected  from  such  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  restrictions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  tobacco  Industry  so  vital  to 
the  economy  of  South  Carolina  would  be 
seriously  damaged  by  this  proposed  prohi- 
bition. Now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  hereby  is  memorialized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or  any 
other  administrative  agency  from  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  public  airways  to  advertise  to- 
bacco products  on  radio  and  television. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 
"Attest : 

"Inez  Watson, 
"Clerk  of  the  House." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  Erie.  Pa.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  raise  the  level  of  the  present 
standard  Income  tax  exemption;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"A   resolution   urging  the   President  of  the 
United  States  to  protest  the  recent  public 
hanging  of  nine  Jews  by  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment and  exert  his  influence  in  stabilizing 
the  current  crisis  In  the  Middle  East 
"Whereas.  United  States  Secretary  of  State. 
William  P.  Rogers,  has  expressed  this  nation's 
sense   of  outrage  over  this  week's  barbaric 
public  hangings  of  fourteen  Iraqis  In  these 
words :  'The  spectre  of  mass  public  executions 
is  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the  world'; 
and 


"Whereas,  These  atrocities  have  heightened 
tensions  In  the  Middle  East  and  greatly  In- 
creased the  threat  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Jewish  community  of  Iraq 
Is  now  no  more  than  2,500  souls  in  the  total 
population  of  more  than  8,000,000  for  that 
country  and  yet  9  of  the  14  Iraqis  executed 
were  Jews,  suggesting,  as  Pope  Paul  has 
pointed  out,  racist  motivation;  and 

"Whereas.  If  world  opinion  Is  quickly 
mobilized,  further  hangings  may  be  fore- 
stalled; and 

"Whereas,  These  savage  acts  are  shockingly 
violative  of  all  standards  of  Justice  and  prin- 
ciples of  compassion  for  which  the  Common- 
wealth has  stood  since  ite  founding  days; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  formally  protest  the  recent  pub- 
lic hanging  of  nine  Jews  by  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment and  to  use  his  powerful  office  in  an 
immediate  attempt  to  stabilize  the  explosive 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

"Norman  L.  Pioceon, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"John  P.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the  Commonwealth   of   Massachu- 
setts;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Rela- 
tions : 

"A  resolution  protesting  the  brutality  of  the 
Iraq  Government  in  hanging  nine  Jews 
"Whereas.  The  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  learned  with  horror  of  the 
brutality  of  the  Iraq  Government  In  hanging 
nine  Jews,  citizens  of  Israel;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Iraq  Government,  by  this 
wanton  and  Inhumane  act  not  only  stands 
condemned  in  the  eyes  of  free  men  every- 
where but  precipitated  a  tinder  box  crisis 
that  could  very  well  lead  to  a  confrontation 
between  the  nuclear  powers  and  eventual 
destruction  of  all  mankind;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  full  weight  and 
power  of  his  office  In  assisting  to  stabilize 
this  serious  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all  nations  however 
small  and  their  people  to  live,  prosper  and 
survive  in  peace  and  to  lodge  a  formal  pro- 
test with  the  Iraq  Government  against  this 
barbaric  act;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  be  re- 
quested to  immediately  consider  this  Inhu- 
mane act  by  the  Iraq  Government  assess  re- 
sponsibility and  guarantee  to  Israel  and  Its 
citizens  protection  against  the  aggressive  and 
lawless  acts  of  Its  neighboring  nations;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress representing  this  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association 
for  Grand  Jury  Action.  Inc..  of  Rochester, 
N.y.,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  change  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Robert  Bradford  Murphy, 
of  Leavenworth.  Kans..  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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A  joint  r««olutk>ii  of  th«  leslalAture,  State 
of  Montana;  to  th«  CominlttM  on  Labor  and 
Pxibllc  Welfare: 

"S  J.   Rn.  3 
"A  Joint  reaolutlon  of  the  Senate  and  Houae 

of  Repreeentatlves  of  tbe  State  of  Montana. 

to  the  U.S.  Congr«M.  urging  that  tbe  Fed- 
eral   Oovemment    eetablUh    a    multUtate 

vocational  education  center  at  tbe  Olaagow 

Air  Force  Baae 
Whereas,  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Baae  waa 
constructed  at  a  coat  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars;  and 

Whereas,  this  facility  is  no  longer  being 
iised  as  a  military  Installation;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  facility  U  too  large  to  be 
operated  efficiently  by  the  state  of  Montana; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  demonstrated  need  for 
additional  facilities  for  vocational  education 
in  Montana  and  also  in  the  surrounding 
states  of  the  Upper  Midwest  and  Northwest 
portions  of  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
Base  offers  an  excellent  poeslblUty  for  the 
development  of  a  multlstate  vocational  edu- 
cation center  to  serve  the  Upper  Midwest  and 
Northwest  regions  of  the  nation. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  o(  Montana:  That  the  legislative  as- 
sembly oX  the  state  of  Montana  urges  the 
United  States  Congress  to  enact  leglalatlon 
that  would  establish  a  multlstate  voeattonal 
education  center  at  the  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base  utilizing  all  or  a  part  of  the  existing 
physical  facilities. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Montana  urges  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation  to  support  any  fed- 
eral  legislation   to  accomplish   this  purpose. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  Is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf. 
Senators  from  the  state  of  Montana,  and 
the  Honorable  Arnold  Olaen  and  the  Honor- 
able James  Battin,  Congressmen  from  the 
state  of  Montana. 

Attest: 

"WALTxa  H.  Marshall. 
"Secretary  of    the    Senate 
"Thomas  O.  Judob, 
"President   of   the   Senate. 
"Jams*  P.  Htrx. 
"Speaker    of    the    House. 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. State  of  Delaware:  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table: 

"H.  Rss.  IS 
"A  resolution  relative  to  the  Inauguration  of 

the   Honorable   Richard  M.   Nixon  as  tbe 

37th    President   of    the   United   State*   of 

America 

'Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  lasth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  wishes  to  express  lu  congratula- 
tions and  best  wlsbes  to  The  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon  upon  hla  inauguration  as 
the  37th  President  of  The  United  Statea  of 
America;   and 

Whereas.  The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon 
has  served  his  country  honorably  as  Ita  Vice 
President,  as  United  States  Senator,  and  aa 
United  Statea  Representative;  and 

'Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tbe  129th  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Delaware  wishes  to  express  Ita  faith  and  con- 
fidence that  The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon 
shall  become  an  outstanding  leader  in  The 
United  Statea  of  America,  and  a  leader 
throughout  the  world  as  an  advocate  of  peace 
and  goodwill  among  all  men:  now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  that  The  Honorable  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  the  37th  President  of  The 
United  Statea  of  America,  la  extended  the 
congratulatlona  and  beat  wtataea  of  the  House 
of  Reprsaantatlvea  of  the  laftth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Delaware;  and 

"Be  It  fiirther  resolved   that   the  tut  ot 


tbla  raaolutlon  be  made  a  part  of  the  Journal 
of  tbe  proceedlofi  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentetlvea  of  the  13Sth  General  Assembly  o< 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  ReaoluUon  shall  be  forwarded  to  The 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  State*  of  America. 
"Attest: 

"OBOaoK  C.  HsaxMO,  III. 

"'Speaker  of  the  Houae. 
"RoacaT  J.  BAaKLBT, 

"Bill  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Louiaa  db  R  SMrrH, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 


FUNDS  FOR  BONNEVILLE  VUTT  OF 
THE  CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT- 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
UTAH  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
long-suffering  central  Utah  project  In 
my  State  of  Utah  was  shortchanged  once 
more  by  the  outgoing  Johnson  adminis- 
tration in  Its  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1970. 

The  budget  called  only  for  $8  million 
for  the  entire  central  Utah  project  where 
$10.7  million  was  spent  last  year.  The 
Bonneville  unit  alone  of  the  CUP  will 
eventually  serve  12  counties  containing 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation; and  I  cannot  overemphasize  Its 
importance  to  Utah. 

My  disappointment  In  the  unrealistic 
budget  request  v/sls  shared  by  the  Utah 
State  Legislature  and  the  Oovemor,  who 
have  forwarded  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  me  requesting  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  construction  on  the  Bonne- 
ville unit  for  fiscal  1970  be  Increased  to 
a  minimum  $15  million.  They  also  re- 
quested that  construction  of  the  author- 
ized units  of  the  central  Utah  project  be 
accelerated  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
pleted on  a  realistic,  progressive,  and  eco- 
nomic schedule  and  that  funds  be  pro- 
vided so  that  the  planning  report  for  the 
Ute  Indian  unit  may  be  completed  on 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  full  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
It. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  imder  the  rule,  the  concur- 
rent  resolution   will   be  printed  In  the 

RkCOkD. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Re*.  3 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  38th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Governor 
concurring  therein,  requesting  the  Con- 
greaa,  the  President,  and  the  Department 
of  tbe  Interior  of  the  United  SUtea  to 
make  additional  funda  available  for  con- 
struction on  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  and  to  accelerate  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  central 
Utah  project 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislmture  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Oovemor  concurring 
therein: 

Whereas,  the  capability  for  growth  In  the 
StaM  of  Utah  is  directly  related  to  lu  ability 
to  provide  a  water  supply  to  meet  Its  munici- 
pal and  industrial  needs,  with  the  key  to 
progress  being  Utah's  ablUty  to  uUUze  Ita 
legal  entitlementa  to  Colorado  River  water, 
and 

Whereas,  to  meet  the  municipal  water 
requirements  of  the  expanding  population 
in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Counties,  a  need  for 
delivery  of  Colorado  River  water  through  the 


I 


authorised  Bonneville  I7nlt  of  th*  Central 
Utah  Project  Is  required  and  has  been  pro- 
grammed by  the  Central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy Dlatrlct  for  1073  with  water  de- 
mands to  Increase  thereafter,  and 

Whereaa,  the  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated and  utilised  for  construction  on  this 
vital  water-resource  project  have  not  per- 
mitted a  progressive  or  economic  construc- 
tion program:  and.  if  continued  will  result 
in  a  delay  In  meeting  essential  water  nee<l.s 
with  a  reduction  in  economic  growth  to  the 
State  of  Utah,  an  increase  In  the  District's 
repayment  obligation  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, and 

Whereas,  the  reimbursable  coata  of  this 
project,  which  represent  more  than  W'r  of 
iU  toui  coste,  win  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  funds  from  the  Central  Utah 
Water  Conservancy  Dlatrlct  In  compliance 
with  a  contract  between  It  and  the  Federal 
Government,  from  power  revenuea  from 
the  Bonneville  Unit  Power  Complex,  and 
from  a  portion  of  Utah's  share  of  Colorado 
River  Storage   Project   power  revenues,  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mended only  an  M  million  construction 
program  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which  is  un- 
reasonably low.  and  represents  a  reduction 
from  the  911.444  million  construction  pro- 
gram recommended  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and 
an  til. 145  million  construction  program  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  and 

Whereas,  this  Legislature,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor concurring.  In  Its  37th  session  urged 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  acceler- 
ata  the  construction  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  with  an  amount  for  construction 
of  at  least  las  million  for  the  Bonneville 
Unit  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and 

Whereas,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  (PL  90-637)  directs  that  the  planning 
report  for  the  Ute  Indian  Unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project  shall  be  completed  on  or 
before  December  31,  1974,  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  commitment."! 
heretofore  made  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation 
under  the  agreement  dated  September  20 
1905. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
38th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Governor  concurring  therein,  does  hereby 
unanimously  request  that  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
for  construction  on  the  Bonneville  Unit  of 
the  Central  Utah  Project  for  fiscal  year  1970 
be  Increased  to  a  minimum  of  915  million 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Utah  Leg- 
islature with  the  Governor's  concurrence 
again  requesta  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  tbe  President,  and  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  authorized  unite  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
pleted on  a  realistic,  progreaalve.  and  eco- 
nomic schedule,  and  to  schedule  and  provide 
funds  so  that  the  planning  report  for  the 
Ute  Indian  Unit  be  completed  in  compliance 
with  the  C<Morado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
(PubUc  Law  90-537). 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Utah  be,  and  he  hereby  Is. 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  tbe  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator* and  Congressmen  representing  tbe  State 
of  Utah  in  Congress. 

Attest: 

Quatu     Cannon,     Ja., 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Havkn  J.   Bambow, 

president  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Cuux  R.  Hopkins, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Honse. 

Fkankun  W.  OxnfNXLL, 

Speaker  of  the  Houte. 
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Received  from  th«  Senate  thU  7tb  day  of 
February,  1969,  Conctirred  February  10.  1969. 
Calvin  L.  Ramfton. 

Got*emoT. 
Received  from  the  Governor,  and  filed  In 
the  ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  thU  10th 
day  of  February,  1909. 

Cltob  L.  MnJ.BB. 

Secretary  of  State. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  994.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Patrick 
Joseph    McLoughlln    and    Catherine    Mary 
McLoughlln.  nee  Tatley;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S  995.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  7  of  the  act 
of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat.  968);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  permit  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  use  penalty 
mall:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Susan 
Evanado  Tumalluan;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  PROtJTT: 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paotrrv  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONT) ALE: 
S.  999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang-Aroon 
Choopunta;  and 

S.  1000.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  LJublsa 
Matic;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  lOoi.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  K. 
Shao;  and 

S.  1002.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Reddlcl:  B. 
Stli;.  Jr..  and  Richard  Carpenter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 
S.  1003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  L. 
Ward,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1004.    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Orln 
Bre»-lngton:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1005.  A  bin  for  the   relief  of  Margaret 
Yueh  Chlao; 

S,  1006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Scardma.  his  wife.  Maria  Scardlna,  and  their 
child,  Salvatore  Scardlna; 

S.  1007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Haydous; 

S.  1008.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  J. 
Ebbert  and  Design  Producte  Corp.,  Troy. 
Mich.: 

S.  1009.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Ruth  V. 
Hawley,  Marvin  E.  Krell.  Alalne  E.  Benlc. 
and  Gerald  L.  Thayer;  and 

S.  1010.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  AlU 
Kalllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1011.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  an  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
vuider  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1012.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Paulino 
A.  Clarldades  and  Dr.  Lydla  Vargas  Clarl- 
dades;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GURNET: 
S.  1013.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  reserve  phosphate  Inter- 
esta  of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owner  or  owners  of  such  lands;  to  the  Con»- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Ming 
Chao;  and 

S.  1015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  beneficiaries 
of  a  certain   life   insurance  policy;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Richard 
Francis  Power;  and 

S.  1017.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Do  Sung 
Deuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1018.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2634(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  mlUtary  departments,  In  certain 
cases,  to  ship  automobiles  to  and  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  by  commercial  motor  car- 
rier via  the  Alaska  ferry  system  and  other 
surface  transportation;  and 

S.  1019.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2634(a>  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  so  as  to  author- 
ize   the    military    departmenta    in    certain 
cases    to    ship    automobiles    by    commercial 
motor     carrier     via     highways,     ferry     sys- 
tems, and  other  surface  transportation:    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'lces. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  1020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pek-chuan 
Kan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Deven- 
dra    Saksena;     to    the    Committee    or    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  1022.  A  bill  to  provide  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  oflSce  of  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  be  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  neading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1024.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting 
to  his  home  or  place  of  Internment  the  re- 
mains of  a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while 
performing  official  duties  In  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BVRD  of  West  Virginia ) : 
S.  1025.  A  bin  to  amend  section  837,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  Involving  the  use  of  Incendiary  devices, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  •Rhen  he 
introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bayh,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr.   Fannin,   Mr. 
Gravix,  Mr.  GiTRNEY,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
INOX7YE,  Mr.  Metc.uj.  Mi.  Montota, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Peix.  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  YorNC  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  BocGS,  Mr.  Yabborough  and  Mr. 
Stevens) : 
S.  1026.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  In  order  to  establish  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1027.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Yung 
p; 
S.  1028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Chun 


S.  1029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheong 
Pang;  and 

S.  1030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yeung  LI; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1031.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Yeung  Yl 
San  (also  known  as  Lee  Cheung  On);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 

Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  second  above 

bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself      and      Mr.     Brooke  ,    Mr. 

Church,  Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Gravel. 

Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart, 

Mr.   Hartke,   Mr.   Hughes.   Mr.   In- 

ouYE,  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 

McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGov- 

ESN,  Mr,  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 

Muskie.   Mr.  Nelson,   Mr.   Pastore. 

Mr.     Proitty.     Mr.     Randolph,     Mi. 

SCHWEIKER,     Mr,     SCOTT,      MT.      RIBI- 

COFF,  Mr,  Yarbohouch,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1033.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  increase 
post-secondary  educational  opportunitie.s 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
colleges:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New- 
Jersey  when  he   introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1034.  A  bni  relating  to  the  commission 
of   a   crime   of   violence   In   the   District   of 
Columbia  when  armed  with  any  firearm  or 
other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating  the   period   beginning   September    1, 
1969,    and    ending    September    6,    1969,    as 
"Adult  Education  Week";  and 

S  J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President   to   designate   the   period   be- 
ginning November  16,  1969,  and  ending  No- 
vember 2'2,  1969.  as  "National  Family  Health 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bayh.   Mr.   Brooke,   Mr.   Fong,   Mr. 
Goodell,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr 
Hughes.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr      McGee.     Mr.     McGo\xrn.     Mr. 
Moss.    Mr.    Nelson.    Mr.    Pell.    Mr. 
Randolph.    Mr.   Tydings.    Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Y.\a- 

BOROUCHI  : 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  scientific  re- 
search in  medicine  In  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mond.ile  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  headnig.) 
Bv  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  June  22.  1969,  and  end- 
ing June  28.  1969,  as  "National  Engineering 
Technicians  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


S  998— INTRODUCTION    OF    HUMAN 
INVESTMENT  AC  T  OF  1969 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce   for    appropriate    reference,    the 
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Human  Investment  Act  of  1M9.  a  bill 
to  provide  an  Incentive  to  American 
business  to  Invest  In  the  Improvement 
of  the  Nations  human  resources  by  hir- 
ing, training,  and  employing  presently 
unemployed  workers  lacking  needed  Job 
skills,  and  upgrading  of  the  job  skills  of 
and  providing  new  job  opportunities  for 
workers  presently  employed. 

To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  Human 
Investment  Act  provides  for  a  credit 
against  Federal  Income  tax  toward  the 
costs  of  carefully  specified  programs  de- 
signed to  train  prospective  employees  for 
available  Jobs,  or  retraining  current  em- 
ployees for  more  demanding  Jobs.  In  the 
present  bill  the  amount  of  credit  is  10 
percent  of  the  allowable  training  ex- 
pense. There  is  an  upper  limit  based  on 
the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  as  in  the  In- 
vestment credit  tax  provisions  enacted  in 
1962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  a  background  and  summary  of  the 
bill,  and  a  technical  explanation  of  the 
bill  be  piinted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ma- 
terial referred  to  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record'" 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  4  years 
ago  I  stood  before  this  tx>dy  to  Introduce 
a  forerunner  of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today. 

At  that  time  I  offered  an  approach,  not 
a  panacea,  an  added  formula,  not  an 
exclusive  alternative.  Since  then  I  have 
solicited  suggestions,  welcomed  revisions, 
and  twice  submitted  updated  versions  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act.  Today  I 
return  again  with  the  anticipation  that 
further  revisions  may  well  be  in  order. 

On  PebruaiT  17.  1965.  I  expressed  con- 
cern about  our  Nation's  manpower  di- 
lemma, unemployment,  and  underem- 
ployment paradoxically  coexisting  with 
widespread  job  vacancies. 

Sadly.  I  retuiTi  today  with  the  same 
concern.  Structural  unemployment  con- 
tinues unabated  and  its  attendant  social 
and  economic  ills  continue  to  take  their 
toll. 

I  return  without  the  presumption  that 
if  the  tax  Incentive  concept  had  been 
adopted  4  years  ago  our  manpower  crisis 
would  now  be  totally  resolved.  I  wish 
our  dilemma  were  that  etisily  resolvable. 
Rather  our  complex  manpower  needs  re- 
quire massive  efforts  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  In  many  areas  pri- 
vate industry  has  responded  ably;  how- 
ever. I  still  contend  that  greater  incen- 
tives are  needed  to  spur  greater  private 
action. 

I  offer  the  concept  of  "up-grade"  train- 
ing basic  to  this  proposal  as  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  the  disparity  be- 
tween skill  shortages  and  job  vacancies. 
I  again  suggest  the  tax-credit  method 
would  provide  the  most  effective  stimulus 
to  action. 

I  have  been  grateful  for  the  support 
given  this  act  by  the  members  of  my 
party.  I  offer  this  bill  anticipating  addi- 
tional revisions  to  the  bill  as  now  offered. 
I  also  expect  that  hearings  on  this  act 
will  further  yield  constructive  sugges- 
tions and  refinements.  The  need  for  ac- 
tion Is  apparent.  The  time  for  action  is 
now.  The  groundwork  is  carefully  laid. 
The  bill  iS.  998)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  oedit 


against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  Piouty.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 

s.  998 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  than  be  known  aa  th«  "Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  19M." 

DCCLAKATION    OP    PUBPOSB 

SBC.  2.  It  la  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  to  American  bualnesa  to 
Invest  In  the  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
human  resources  by  hiring,  training,  and 
employing  presently  unemployed  workers 
lacking  needed  job  skills,  and  by  upgrading 
the  Job  skills  of  and  providing  new  Job  op- 
portunities for  workers  presently  employed. 

Skc.  3.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  credlU  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  40  as  sec- 
tion 41,  and  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  ExPSNSBS  or  Emplotex  Tkaining 
Pbookams. 

"(a)  Obncbal  RviK. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  agatnat  the  tax  Impoaed  by 
this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  under 
subpart  C  of  this  part. 

■(b)  Recitlations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regiilatlona  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 

S«c.  4.  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  crediu  against  tax)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
uibpart: 

SiTBPAaT   C — RtTLES   ro«   CoMPirriNC   Cacorr 
rOB  EXPCNSCS  OP  Emplotek  Tbaininc  Pbo- 

GBAMS 

"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit 
Sec.  53.  Definitions:  special  rules. 
"Sec.  51.  AMOvm  or  Cbxoit. 
"  ( a )  DanaMiN ATioN  op  Amount. — 
"(1)   Oknebal  Bcn.B.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee training  expenses  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 62(a)  ). 

"(2)    LiMrrATION  BASED  ON  AMOUNT  OF  TAX. — 

Notwlthsundlng  paragraph  (1).  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  the  taxable 
year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000.  plus 

•(B)  60  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $25,000. 

"(3)  LiABiUTT  poa  TAX. — Por  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2),  the  liability  tor  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"(B)  section  35  (relaUng  to  partially  tax 
exempt  Interest) . 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come ) ,  and 

"(D)  secUon  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property ) . 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  any  Ux  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  631  (re- 
lating to  accumulated  earnings  tax)  or  by 
section  541  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  taxi  shall  not  be  considered  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Mabrieo  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  specified  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  $12,500  In  lieu  of  $26,000.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  If  ihe  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
has  no  employee  training  expenses  for,  and 
no  unused  credit  c.-.rrvbnck  or  carryover  to. 


the  taxable  year  of  such  spouaa  which  ends 
within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

"(5)  Appiliated  croups. — In  the  case  of  an 
affiliated  group,  the  $25,000  amount  specified 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  reduced  for  each  member 
of  the  group  by  apportioning  $26,000  among 
the  members  of  such  group  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  affiliated  group 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
section  IS04(a).  except  that  all  corporations 
shall  be  treated  as  includible  corporatlon.s 
•  without  any  exclusion  under  section 
1504(b)) 

"(b)  Cabbtback  and  Carryover  op  Unusfo 
Credit. — 

"(1)  Allowance  or  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determlued  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  lini- 
ItaUon  provided  by  subsection  (a)(2)  fur 
such  taxable  year  hereinafter  In  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  'unused  credit  year',  such 
excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  an  employee  training  credit  carrv- 
back  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding 
the  unusual  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  an  employee  training  credit  carry- 
over to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following 
the  unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carrybacic 
only  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1968.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable 
years  to  which  tby  reason  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B) )  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  9  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  In  paragraph  (2).  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(2)  LiMrrATION. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  bv 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)(1)   for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  thi» 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"  ( 3 )  Eftbct  op  net  opebatimc  cabb yback.-  - 
To  the  extent  that  the  excess  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  arises  by  reason  of  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback,  subparagraph  lA)  oi 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply. 
"Sec.  52.  depinitions;  special  bules. 

"(a)  Emplotex  Training  Expenses. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  'employee 
training  expenses'  means — 

"(1)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  in  an  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  a  State  apprentice- 
ship agency  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training; 

"(2)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  enrolled  In  an  on-the-job  training 
program  pursuant  to  section  2(M  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  oi 
1962; 

"(3)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  participating  in  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  involving  alternate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  periods  of  study  and  em- 
ployment In  cooperation  with — 

"(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  as  defined  In  section  8(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-210),  or 

"(B)   ft  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
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nical  institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  Is  certified  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  an 
eligible  institution  as  defined  in  section  17 
(u)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
insurance  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-287): 
•■(4)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  to — 

•'(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  as  defined  in  section  8(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-210) ,  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  techni- 
cal institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  is  certified  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  an 
eligible  institution  as  defined  in  section 
17(a)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-287) 

for  Instruction  of  an  Individual  in  Job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  the  taxpayer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  taxpayer  In  a  position 
requiring  additional  job  skills,  and  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  any  such 
Individual  in  reimbursement  for  such  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  such  individual: 

"(5)  home  study  course  fees  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  to  any  home  study 
school  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  United  States  Comialssloner  of  Educa- 
tion for  Instruction  of  an  Individual  In  Job 
skills  necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  taxpayer  In  a  position 
requiring  additional  job  skiils.  and  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  any  such 
individual  in  reimbursement  for  such  indi- 
vidual; 

"(6)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
Job  training  (including  classroom  instruc- 
tion) provided  by  the  taxpayer,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  e.xpenses  for  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  books,  testing  niid  training 
materials,  classroom  cqiUpment  imd  related 
Items,  and  Instructors'  fees  and  salaries.  In- 
curred In  training  any  individual  in  Job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  the  taxpayer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  taxpayer  in  a  position 
requiring  additional  Job  skills: 

" ( 7)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
Job  training  described  In  paragraph  (6)  pro- 
vided by  another  taxpayer,  but  only  to  the 
extent  the  expenses  of  providing  such  In- 
struction would,  if  It  were  provided  by  the 
taxpayer,  constitute  employee  training  ex- 
penses of  the  taxpayer  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

"(8)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
Job  training  described  in  paragraph  (6)  pro- 
vided by  a  business  or  trade  association  Joint 
labor-management  apprenticeship  commit- 
tee, or  other  similar  nonprofit  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  fotmdatlon,  or  Institution 
for  an  employee  or  prospective  employee  of 
any  taxpayer  member  of  such  association, 
comnUttee.  group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or 
institution  In  Job  skills  necessary  for  and 
directly  related  to  his  employment  by  such 
taxpayer  member  or  his  continued  employ- 
ment with  such  taxpayer  member  in  a  posi- 
tion requiring  additional  job  skills. 

"(b)  Organized  Job  Training  Defined. — 
Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "or- 
ganized job  training'  means  job  training  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  formulated  or  approved  by 
the  taxpayer  which  contains — 

"(1)  the  title  and  description  of  the  job 
objectives  for  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained: 
"(2)  the  length  of  the  training  period; 
"(3)  a  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be 
learned  and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations 
or  work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on 
onrh  operation  or  task; 


"(4)  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

"(6)  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  in  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  Individuals  are  to  be 
trained:   and 

"(6)   the    number    of    hours    of    supple- 
mental related  Instruction  required. 
"(c)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Trade  or  business  expenses. — No 
Item  shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  such  Item  Is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  162  (relating 
to  trade  or  business  expenses) .  Por  purposes 
of  applying  the  preceding  sentence,  expenses 
which  are  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  Is  not  his 
employee  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  Incurred 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  is  his 
employee. 

"(2)  Certain  kinds  of  training  ex- 
ci.xided. — 

(A)  m  general,  no  item  shall  be  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred  In 
training  any  Individual  In — 

"(I)  management,  supervisory.  profes- 
sional, or  human  relation  skills: 

"(11)  scientific  or  engineering  courses 
creditable  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined 
by  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958) ; 

"(ill)  courses  of  a  type  determined  by  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  be  avocutlonal  or 
recreational  In  character  under  the  authority 
of  section  1673  of  chapter  34  of  part  III  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  or 

"  ( iv )  subjecte  not  contrlbutl'^.g  specifically 
and  directly  to  such  Individual's  employment 
or  prospective  employment  with  the  taxpayer 
(or  a  taxpayer  member  of  an  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  institution 
as  tised  in  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a) ). 
••(B)  Exceptions. — .Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  expenses  described  In  subsections  (a) 
(4)  and  (5)  paid  or  Incurred  for  courses  and 
at  Institutions  certified  by  a  State  appren- 
ticeship agency  (or  where  none  exists,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training)  as 
eligible  for  Inclusion  In  a  registered  appren- 
ticeship program  In  an  apprenticeable  occu- 
pation listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprentlce- 
.slilp  and  Training: 

"(il)  expenses  described  in  sub.sectlons  (a) 
(4)  and  (5)  paid  or  Incurred  for  courses 
olfered  In  a  2-year  program  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences  which  Is  designed  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent to  work  as  a  technician  and  at  a  semi- 
professional  level  In  euglneerlng,  scientific,  or 
other  technological  fields  which  require  the 
understanding  and  application  of  basic  en- 
gineering, scientific,  or  mathematical  prin- 
ciples or  knowledge  by  an  Institution  which 
is  accredited'  or  otherwise  certified  by  the 
United  States— Commissioner  of  Education 
under  paragraph  401(f)(5)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
88-2041 :  or 

"(HI)  expen.ses  described  In  subsection  (ai 
for  training  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
agency  of  a  State  that  administers  Its  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  for  Individ- 
uals receiving  unemployment  compensation. 
"(3)  Reimbursed  expenses. — No  Item  shall 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  is  reimbursed 
for  BVl6h  item  by  any  other  taxpayer,  by  any 
association,  group,  trust  fund,  foundation, 
or  institution,  or  by  any  State,  local,  or  Fed- 
eral Government  program,  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement. 

"(4)  Geographical  limitation. — No  Item 
shall  be  ta^n  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  expense  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  training  conducted 
on  the  territory  of  any  foreign  country. 

"(5)  Overlapping  expenses. — A  taxpayer 
may  take  into  account  expenses  paid  or  In- 


curred with  respect  to  any  one  individual 
under  either  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a) ,  but  shall  not  take  Into  ac- 
count expenses  concurrently  paid  or  In- 
curred with  respect  to  such  Individual  under 
both  such  paragraphs. 

"(d)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — In 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  employee  training  expenses  for 
each  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro 
rata  among  the  persons  who  are  shareholders 
of  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such 
taxable  year,  and 

■•(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  employee 
training  expense  has  been  apportioned  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  ( for  purposes 
of  this  subpart)  ns  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expense. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  employee  training  expenses  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries 
on  the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  e.stati-  or 
trust  allocable  to  each, 

'•(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  employee 
training  expense  has  been  apportioned  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes 
of  this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with  re.spect 
to  such  expense,  and 

"(3)  the  $25,000  amount  specified  vmder 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  51(a) 
(2)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust  sball 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $25,000  as  the  amount  of  the 
employee  training  expenses  allocated  to  the 
trust  under  paragraph  (1)  bears  to  the  en- 
tire amotint  of  the  employee  training  ex- 
penses. 

"(f)  Limitations  'With  Respect  to  Certain 
Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  Investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following),  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381  (a i. 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  In  section 
46(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

'•(g)  Cross  Reference. — Por  application  of 
this  subpart  to  certain  acquiring  corpora- 
tions, see  section  381(c)  (24)." 

Sec  5.  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  Items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  income)  is  amended  by  renumbering; 
section  123  as  124  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  122  the  following  new  section: 

'•Sec.  123.  TumoN  and  fees  under  employee 
training  programs, 

■•In  the  case  of  an  individual,  gross  income 
does  not  Include — 

••(1)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  on  behalf 
of  such  individual,  or  amounts  received  as 
reimbursement  for  such  tuition  and  fees  paid 
by  such  individual,  to  the  extent  such  tuition 
and  fees  or  such  reimbvirsement  constitutes 
employee  training  expenses  under  .section 
52(a)  (4)  of  the  person  making  the  payment 
or  reimbursement,  and 

"(2)  home  study  course  fees  paid  on  behalf 
of  such  individual,  or  amounts  received  as 
reimbursement  for  such  fees  paid  by  such 
individual,  to  the  extent  such  fees  or  reim- 
bursement constitutes  employee  training  ex- 
penses under  section  52(a)  (5)  of  the  person 
making  the  payment  or  reimbursement." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subpart  C.  Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
e.xpenses  of  employee  training 
programs." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  A  ot 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  i.mendeci  by  striking  out 
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"Sec.  40.  OrerpAymenta   of   tAX." 

and  Uuertlng  in  U«u  thereof 

"Sec.  40.  Expense*     of     employee     training 

profranu. 
"Sec.  41.  Orerpaymenta  of  tax." 

(c)  The  table  of  aecUons  for  put  in  of 
•ubchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec    123    CroM  references  to  other  Acta." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  123.  TulUon  and  fees  under  employee 

training  programs. 
"Sec.   124.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(d)  Section  S81(c)  of  such  Code  (relaUng 
to  Items  taken  Into  account  In  certain  corpo- 
rate acquisition)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(24)     CSEOrr    UNDEB    B»CTION    «o    ro«    cu- 

ptxjYCE  tmAiNiNO  rxptwsM.— The  acquiring 
corporaUon  shall  take  Into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40.  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  Items  required 
to  be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
section  40  In  respect  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation." 

SBC.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1968. 

The  •  material      presented     by     Mr. 
PROUTT-is  as  follows: 
HvMAti  Investment  Act— Backc«ouno  ai«d 

SUMMABT 

Purpose:  'To  provide  an  Incentive  to  Amer- 
ican business  to  Invest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  human  resources  by  hiring, 
training  and  employing  presently  unem- 
ployed workers  lacking  needed  Job  skills  and 
by  upgrading  the  Job  skills  of  and  providing 
new  Job  opportunlUe*  for  workers  presently 
employed." 

Method:  •The  Act  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  expenses  of  programs 
designed  to  train  proapectlve  employees  for 
Jobs  with  the  company  or  retrain  current 
employees  for  more  demanding  Jobs  with  the 
company. 

Amount  of  ux  credit:  10' i  of  the  allow- 
able training  expenses,  with  a  maximum  of 
•26.000  plus  50 'o  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  lia- 
bility in  excess  of  $25,000.  This  credit  would 
be  in  addition  to  credits  provided  for  by  other 
sections  of  the  tax  code,  and  in  addition  to 
the  regular  deduction  as  a  trade  or  business 
expense  under  Section  162  of  the  code. 

Allowable  employee  training  expenses:  1. 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who  are 
apprentices  in  an  apprenticeship  program 
registered  with  a  SUte  apprenticeship  agency 
or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training. 

2.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  enrolled  In  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1903. 

3.  the  wages  and  s.»larles  of  employees  who 
are  partlcliMling  in  a  cooperative  education 
program  involving  alternate  periods  of  aca- 
demic study  and  employment  In  cooperation 
with  a  secondary  school  college,  university. 
business  school,  trade  school  or  vocational 
school. 

4.  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  Instruction  of  any  individual 
by  a  college,  university,  business  school, 
trade  school,  or  vocational  school  in  Job 
akllU  necessary  for  his  employment  by  the 
taxpayer  or  for  his  continued  employment 
with  the  taxpayer. 

5.  home  study  course  fees  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer tot  the  instruction  of  any  Individual 
by  a  college:  university,  or  accredited  home 
study  school  In  Job  skills  necessary  for  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  for  his 
cuiillnued  employment  with  the  taxpayer. 

6  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
Job  training  (Including  classroom  Instruc- 
tion), including  expenses  for  the  purchase 
or  lease  of  books,  testing  and  training  roa- 


terlala.  classroom  equipment,  and  Instruc- 
tors' fee*  and  salaries.  Incurred  In  training 
any  Individual  In  Job  skills  necessary  for  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  for  his  con- 
tinued employment  with   the  taxpayer. 

7.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
job  training  provided  by  another  taxpayer. 

8.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
Job  training  provided  by  a  business  or  trade 
association.  Joint  labor-management  ap- 
prenticeship committee  or  other  similar  non- 
profit association. 

Other  provlalons:  1.  Allowable  employee 
training  expenses  must  t>e  tax  deductible 
under  section  182  of  the  Code,  relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses. 

2.  The  tax  credit  could  be  carried  back 
three  years  and  carried  forward  seven  years. 

3.  No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  the  train- 
ing of  managerial  professional,  or  advanced 
scientific  employees.  The  Intent  of  the  Act 
Is  to  encourage  business  to  upgrade  the 
skllU  of  tttose  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  skill 
and  incooM  ladder,  not  middle  management 
or  profaaakmal  employees. 

4.  No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  a  vo- 
cational   or    recreational    courses. 

5.  Employers  could  not  claim  a  credit 
when  the  training  expenses  are  reimbursable 
by  the  government  under  a  training  contract, 
etc. 

Comment:  The  Human  Investment  Act  Is 
patterned  closely  after  the  Investment  credit 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  which 
permitted  a  7':c  tax  credit  toward  Investment 
in  certain  depreciable  plant  equipment  and 
real  property. 

This  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  In- 
creasingly serious  problems  of  structural  un- 
employment caused  by  a  labor  force  Ill-fitted 
for  existing  and  developing  Job  opportunities. 
Unlike  programs  aimed  only  at  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  the  Human  Investment  Act  Is 
designed  to  help  both  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed and  workers  presently  employed  who 
seek  to  Increase  their  skills  to  qualify  for 
better  Job*.  The  Intent  of  the  Act  Is  to  ad- 
vance all  workers  up  the  skill  ladder,  thus 
opening  vacancies  at  the  bottom  for  the 
presently  unskilled  and  unemployed. 

The  major  premise  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  Is  that  private  business  and  labor 
have  over  the  years,  learned  how  to  obtain 
the  most  results  per  training  dollar,  and 
should  now  be  encouraged  to  expand  their 
training  programs  to  meet  the  growing  na- 
tional need.  Rather  than  to  expand  govern- 
ment-operated programs  with  all  their  bu- 
reaucracy. Inefficiency,  and  expense,  the 
philosophy  of  this  Act  Is  to  revise  the  tax 
structure  to  stimulate  Increased  Investment 
in  •human  capital"  by  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

Legislative  history:  The  original  version  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act  was  Introduced 
on  February  17.  198*.  by  Senator  Winston 
Prouty  (R.-Vt).  Following  six  months  of 
sttKly  and  consultation  with  businessmen, 
labor  leaders,  economists,  and  tax  lawyers,  a 
revised  Human  Investment  Act  was  Intro- 
duced on  September  9.  1965.  by  Senator 
Prouty  in  the  Senate  and  by  a  group  of 
House  Republicans  led  by  Representative 
Thomas  Cvirtis  (R.-Mo.). 

The  1987  version  of  the  act  was  introduced 
on  February  2,  1967,  by  Senator  Prouty  and 
28  other  Senators  and  by  Rep.  Ctlrtls  and 
128  other  Representatives.  The  principles  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act  were  included  In 
the  Republican  Platform  of  1968. 

The  Hvman  Investmewt  Act — TECHmcAi. 
Explanation 

This  measure  Is  patterned  after  section  38 
of  the  Revenue  Code,  relating  to  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  enacted  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1963.  It  Is  analogous  to  that  provision 
In  almost  every  respect. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  provided  a  credit 
against  taxes  for  Investment  In  certain  de- 
preciable property.  The  credit  amounted  to 
7  percent  of  the  qualified  Investment.  There 


were,  however,  top  limits  of  the  credit  meas- 
ured by  so  much  of  the  tax  liability  as  does 
not  exceed  125.000.  plus  25  percent  (changed 
to  50%  In  1966)  of  the  tax  lUbility  to  excess 
of  $25,000.  Tax  lUblllty  In  this  frame  of  ref- 
erence meant  the  tax  imposed  without  to 
personal  holding  company  or  accumulated 
earnings  Increments  less  credits  against  tax 
already  provided  for  by  law  (foreign  tax 
credits,  dividend  credit,  tax  exempt  Interest 
and  retirement  Income  credit) . 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing  a 
separate  return  the  top  limit  Is  measured  in 
terms  of  tl2.500  of  Ux  liability  liutead  of 
•25.000  except  where  the  spouse  of  the  tax- 
payer has  no  qualified  Investment  for  or  no 
unused  carryback  or  carryover  credit  credits 
for  such  earlier  investment  to  that  tax 
year.  The  effect  of  this  limitation  is  to  put 
the  same  limit  on  sole  proprietorships  and 
partnerships  as  would  be  Imposed  on  corpora, 
tlons. 

Affiliated  groups  must  reduce  the  top  limit 
available  to  them  Individually  by  apportion- 
ing the  top  limit  among  the  members  of  the 
group.  Once  a  gain,  this  provision  provides 
that  related  corporations  or  business  groups 
shall  get  no  more  than  the  credit  allowed 
single  business  entities. 

A  carryback  and  carryover  are  provided  for 
any  year  in  which  the  credit  exceeds  the 
limitations  Imposed.  The  excess  is  carried 
back  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  proceed- 
ing the  unused  credit  year  and  carried  over  to 
the  7  taxable  years  following  the  unused 
credit  year.  However,  the  top  limit  applies  to 
the  amounts  allowable  for  credit  for  those 
carryback  and  carryover  years.  For  example.  If 
the  tax  credit  for  1969  exceeded  the  llmltn- 
tlon  for  1969  by  •10,000  then  that  (lO.OOO 
could  be  carried  back  to  1966.  The  remaining 
•5.000  of  unused  credit  could  be  applied  to 
the  1967  tax  year  If  there  was  any  leverage 
between  the  credit  for  that  year  and  the  top 
limitation. 

Where  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
causes  an  excess  of  credit  over  the  top  llmlt.i- 
tlon  the  carryback  provisions  on  the  excess 
for  that  year  are  not  available.  In  other  words 
where  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  1970 
from  1967  wiped  out  or  reduced  taxable 
Income  for  that  year  and  a  credit  for  in- 
vestment In  qualified  property  had  been  al- 
lowed for  that  year,  1967,  the  loss  of  the 
credit  for  that  year  because  of  its  excess 
over  the  top  limit  (which  was  reduced  by 
the  application  of  the  net  operating  l(ll^£ 
carryback)  cannot  be  recouped  by  a  carry- 
back to  the  3  tax  years  preceding  1965.  but 
can  only  be  applied  as  a  carryover  to  the 
succeeding  7  tax  years.  This  restriction 
eliminates  the  possibility  that  tax  returns 
would  be  subject  to  amendment  for  a  full 
6  prior  years  (3  carryback  rears  for  net  op- 
erating loss  plus  3  carryback  years  for  un- 
used Investment  credit. ) 

To  this  point  the  Human  Investment  Act 
and  the  investment  tax  credit  provisions  of 
section  38  are  virtually  Identical.  But  where 
the  7  percent  credit  toward  Investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property  Is  allowed  by 
section  38.  the  Human  Investment  Act  al- 
lows a  credit  of  10*7  toward  certain  specified 
training  expenses  for  employees  and  poten- 
tial employees.  Otherwise,  the  top  limitation 
is  computed  in  the  same  way.  The  same 
treatment  Is  accorded  married  persons  and 
affiliated  groups.  The  same  carryback  and 
carryover  provisions  are  made,  and  the  Im- 
pact of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks  which 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  credit  allowable  is 
the  same.  Unlike  the  provisions  for  phasing 
in  the  credit  for  Investment  in  property  over 
the  first  year  of  the  plan,  however,  a  full 
credit  is  allowed  for  training  expenses  in- 
curred In  1969. 

•Employee  training  expenses"  are  elsewhere 
defined  to  include  training  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  by  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  In- 
dividuals not  his  employees,  as  well  as  his 
employees. 
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There  are  eight  categories  of  employee 
training  expenses  made  allowable  for  tax 
credit  purposes: 

1.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  par- 
ticipating in  a  registered  apprentice  pro- 
gram; 

2.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  en- 
rolled in  an  on-the-job  training  program 
( OJT)  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA). 

3.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  participating  In  a  cooperative  edu- 
(ation  program  Involving  alternate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  periods  of  study  and  em- 
ployment In  cooperation  with  an  area  voca- 
tional education  school,  business  or  trade 
school,  or  technical  institution,  as  defined 
in  existing  legislation. 

4.  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  to  an  area  vocational  school, 
business  or  trade  school,  or  technical  insti- 
tution "for  instruction  of  an  individual  in 
job  skills  necessary  for  and  directly  related 
to  his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
continued  employment  with  the  taxpayer  In 
a  position  requiring  additional  job  skills," 
and  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  in- 
dividual as  reimbursement  for  such  Instruc- 
tion. 

5.  home  study  course  fees  paid  or  incur- 
red by  the  taxpayer  to  an  accredited  home 
study  school  for  instruction  of  an  individual 
in  Job  skills  necessary  for  and  directly  re- 
lated to  his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  or 
his  continued  employment  with  the  taxpayer 
in  a  position  requiring  additional  job  skills, 
and  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  an 
individual  as  reimbursement  for  such  in- 
struction. 

6.  expenses  to  tiie  taxpayer  for  "organized 
Job  training",  including  books,  testing  and 
training  materials,  classroom  equipment  and 
Instructors  fees.  Incurred  In  training  any 
Individual  In  Job  skills  necessary  for  and 
directly  related  to  his  employment  by  the 
taxpayer  or  his  continued  employment  with 
the  taxpayer  In  a  position  requiring  addi- 
tional job  skills,  and  amounts  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  to  an  individual  as  reimbursement 
lor  such  Instruction. 

7.  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
Job  training  provided  by  another  taxpayer. 

8.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
Job  training  provided  by  a  business  or  trade 
association,  apprenticeship  committee,  or 
other  similar  nonprofit  association,  group 
trust  fund,  foundation  or  institution. 

Organized  job  training  Is  defined  in  the 
Act  to  mean  training  according  to  a  plan 
lormulated  or  approved  by  the  taxpayer 
which  contains: 

1.  the  title  and  description  of  the  job 
objectives  for  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

2.  the  length  of  the  training  period; 

3.  a  schedule  listing  various  operations  for 
major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each,  job  operations  or 
work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  approxi- 
mate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
operation  or  task; 

4.  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  In  the  course  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

5.  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to  em- 
ployees already  trained  in  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  the  individuals  are  to  be  trained; 
and 

6.  the  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  instruction  required. 

Credit  is  not  aUowable  toward  the  expenses 
of— 

1.  training  which  is  not  tax  deductible  un- 
der section  162  as  a  trade  or  business  expense; 

2.  training  in  management,  supervisory, 
professional,  or  human  relations  skills; 

3.  scientific  or  engineering  courses  credita- 
ble toward  a  baccalaureate  degree; 

4.  avocatlonal  or  recreational  courses; 

5.  courses   In   subjects    not    contributing 


specifically  and  directly  to  the  trainee's  em- 
ployment or  prospective  employment  with 
the  taxpayer; 

6.  training  which  Is  reimbursable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  a  government  or  private 
contract; 

7.  training  conducted  In  a  foreign  country. 
In    addition,    a    taxpayer   may   not   claim 

credit  toward  both  the  salary  and  the  course 
Ices  of  a  worker  on  a  cooperative  education 
plan. 

It  Is  specified  that  the  restrictions  2.  3,  4, 
and  5  above  do  not  in  any  case  apply  to 

(a)  cotirses  eligible  for  Inclusion  in  a  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  program, 

( b )  two  year  scientific  technician  programs 
as  defined  in  existing  legislation, 

(c)  training  approved  by  State  employ- 
ment services  for  individuals  receiving  un- 
employment compensation. 

Provisions  for  apportioning  the  tax  credit 
among  the  share-holders  of  Subchapter  S 
corporations,  estates,  and  trusts  are  Identical 
to  those  In  the  Investment  tax  credit  pro- 
visions. 

Similar  in  spirit  to  the  1964  amendment 
of  the  Investment  credit  provisions  which 
eliminated  a  section  requiring  a  reduction  In 
the  value  of  the  property  when  computing 
depreciation  to  the  extent  of  the  credit  taken, 
the  Human  Investment  Act  in  no  way  re- 
duces or  limits  the  deductibility  of  expenses 
of  training  Incurred  merely  because  a  credit 
is  also  available  based  on  those  expenses. 
Such  qualified  expenses  remain  100  percent 
deductible,  while  at  the  same  time  a  credit 
against  tax  is  fully  allowed. 

The  Act  provides  that  expenses  paid  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  trainee  by  a  taxpayer  shall  not 
be  Includible  in  the  trainee's  gross  Income. 


S.  1011— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR    THE    SALINE    WATER    CON- 
VERSION PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
dupe,  by  request,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  to  Con- 
:4ress  on  Januai-y  15.  It  will  authorize 
appropriations  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  and  will 
amend  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act 
in  other  respects.  Because  of  the  imcer- 
tainties  of  the  future  direction  of  a  re- 
search and  development  program  such 
as  the  saline  water  conversion  program, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
require  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  submit  legislation  each  year  to  author- 
ize appropriations.  The  bill  which  I  am 
presently  introducing  would  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  The  legislation  is  in  accord 
with  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  now  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
accompanied  the  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1011)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son (by  request),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OiTicE  OF  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  15, 1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Program  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. ' 

We  recommend  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration,  J'nd 
we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  saline  water  conversion  program  has 
made  steady  progress  in  development  of  eco- 
nomic methods  for  producing  fresh  water 
from  saline  and  brackish  waters.  It  has  con- 
tributed measurably  to  this  country's  devel- 
opment of  desalting  technology  and  has  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  a  significant  and 
valuable  desalting  Industry  to  meet  future 
water  requirements  of  the  Nation.  It  also 
has  assisted  a  number  of  foreign  nations  in 
the  development  of  this  technology. 

The  Act  of  July  3.  1952,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1951  ct  seq.),  authorizes  "to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  an- 
nual appropriation  authorization  acts."  lu 
order  to  meet  Fiscal  Year  1970  program  re- 
quirements, we  propose  an  appropriation  of 
$27  million  to  enable  the  Department  to  con- 
duct a  research  and  development  program  to 
meet  the  program  goals  In  the  lour  major 
activities  as  follows: 

1.  Research  and  development  operating  ex- 
penses, $18,095,000; 

2.  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  modi- 
fication, operation,  and  maintenance  of  saline 
water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  facilities, 
$5,355,000; 

3.  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  modi- 
fication, operation,  and  maintenance  of  saline 
water  conversion  modules,  $1,450,000;  and 

4.  Administration  and  coordination.  $2,- 
100,000. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1970.  the  proposal  would 
amend  the  Act  In  the  following  ways: 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1958) 
to  allow  limited  participation  in  interna- 
tional research  and  development  in  desalina- 
tion. 

Section  8.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90- 
267,  prohibits  after  July  1.  1968,  the  making 
of  any  new  commitments  for  cooperation 
with  public  or  private  agencies  in  foreign 
countries  which  require  the  expenditure  of 
funds  under  the  Act.  This  provision  was 
added  to  section  8  In  the  90th  Congress.  In 
amending  this  section,  the  House  Commit- 
tee said: 

■The  authority  given  the  Secretary  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  basic  act  is  left  unchanged. 
Section  3  Includes  authority  to  ( 1 )  conduct 
on-site  Inspections  of  promising  projects, 
domestic  and  foreign;  (2)  foster  and  par- 
ticipate in  international  conferences  relat- 
ing to  saline  water  conversion;  and  (3) 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Department  of  State. 
The  committee  considers  that  section  3  pro- 
vides the  authority  necessary  to  inspect  for- 
eign projects  and  exchange  technical  in- 
formation with  foreign  countries  in  order 
that  the  United  States  may  be  kept  fully 
abreast  of  all  progress  in  this  field.  Also,  there 
is  no  intention  of  prohibiting  foreign  firms  or 
individual  scientists  from  participating  lu 
the  research  program  authorized  by  section 
3  of  the  basic  act."  (H.R.  Rept.  No.  1247,  90th 
Cong.  2d  sess.  3  (1968)) 

The  language  of  section  8,  however,  ap- 
pears to  bar  even  the  activities  under  sec- 
tion 3  described  in  the  Committee  report,  to 
the  extent  that  they  require  the  expenditure 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Act. 
We  believe  the  existing  language  lu  section 
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8  !•  not  reconciUbto  with  th«  lecUlatW*  bto- 
torr  In  this  regard.  Consequently.  It  would  b* 
•pproprlate  to  further  unend  section  8  to 
ensure  that  the  Intention  of  CongrM*.  aa 
expressed  In  the  House  report.  Is  carried  out. 

Much  valuable  Information  has  been  gain- 
ed through  research  and  development  con- 
tracts entered  Into  with  foreign  research  In- 
stitutes, universities,  and  individuals  prior 
to  July  1,  1968.  This  valuable  source  of 
knowledge  and  technology  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  enclosed  propoeal  would  specifically 
prohibit  our  contribution  of  funds  for.  par- 
ticipation as  an  agent  for.  or  supervision  of. 
the  construction  or  operation  of  a  foreign 
desalination  production  plant  or  Its  com- 
ponents, but  would  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  for  other  foreign  activities  authorized 
by  section  3  of  the  Act  and  enumerated  In 
the  above  report.  It  would  clarify  our  au- 
thority to  engage  In  some  foreign  activities 
on  a  limited  scale,  while  preserving  the  ban 
which  we  understand  the  Congress  Intended 
on  the  activities  specified.  Any  exception  to 
this  policy  would  require  special  authorizing 
legislation. 

2.  In  view  of  the  current  requirement  that 
appropriations  "be  specified  In  annual  appro- 
priation authorization  acts."  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  review  that  requirement  affords. 
we  propose  to  delete  the  references  In  sec- 
tion 8  |4  the  duration  of  the  authorization 
for  specified  terms  of  years.  In  19fll.  the  In- 
tent was  to  authorize  the  conduct  of  the 
desalination  program  for  a  specified  term  of 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  term  Congress  was 
to  review  the  progress  of  the  program  In  re- 
lation to  the  capability  of  Industry  In  the 
field.  L4kst  year,  Congress  placed  the  program 
on  an  annual  authorization  basis.  This 
change  affords  an  annual  review  by  the  Con- 
gress and  makes  the  termination  dates  In 
section  8  of  the  Act  unnecessary.  Accord- 
lni;ly.  we  recommend  this  language  be  de- 
leted from  the  first  sentence  of  section  8  of 
the  Act. 

3.  Current  leglal.ttlon  limits  reprogramming 
authority  between  the  four  program  activi- 
ties to  10  percent.  We  propose  to  Increase  the 
reprogramming  percentage  to  15. 

In  a  dynamic  and  rapidly-evolving  activity 
designed  to  develop  new  methods  and  spur 
technological  ctiange.  the  present  limitation 
on  reprogramming  tends  to  hamper  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  operations.  After  the  au- 
thorized 10  percent  programming  has  been 
accomplished  to  meet  program  demands,  nd- 
(ittlonal  unforeseeable  changes  may  call  for 
still  further  reprogramming.  This  situation 
would  require  that  program  operations  be 
curtailed  or  that  additional  legislation  be 
sought  to  authorize  further  reprogramming. 
This  has  been  experienced  particularly  in  the 
operation,  maintenance  and  modification  of 
test  beds  and  test  facilities — areas  In  which 
the  resulu  of  research  ure  put  to  the  test  of 
practicability.  For  example,  added  unfore- 
!ieen  costs  of  utility  services  to  sustain  and 
exploit  successful  operations  at  several  test 
locations  in  fiscal  year  1908  pushed  the  exist- 
ing reprogramming  authority  to  the  limit 
prior  to  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year.  While 
we  did  not  have  to  curtail  operations,  there 
was  a  real  possibility  that  we  would  have  to 
do  so.  Such  an  occurrence  would  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  program.  Without 
additional  flexibility  In  reprogramming 
funds,  additional  work  or  expansion  of  facili- 
ties required  to  test  new  discoveries  may 
prove  impossible  to  carry  out.  Furthermore, 
the  final  results  of  significant  and  costly  ef- 
forts may  be  lost  because  of  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  additional  Increment. 

The  Bureau   of   the   Budget,   by   letter  of 
January  13,  1909,  has  advised  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.   Edwards. 
Aatistmnt  Secrttmry  o/  the  Interior. 


8.  10a»— INTRODDCnON  OF  Bnx 
RELATTOO  TO  ADMINISTRATOR 
OP  SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  with  a  simple  objec- 
tive: To  require  that  future  appoint- 
ments to  the  office  of  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  be  made  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  position  was  not  created  by  the 
Congress;  it  was  established  by  a  reor- 
ganization within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Nat- 
urally, the  Secretary  of  that  Department 
cannot  make  a  new  position  he  creates 
subject  to  the  Senate's  advic^and  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  is 
the  chief  officer  responsible  for  progrsuns 
which  spent  $6  billion  in  1968  and  which 
are  anticipated  to  spend  $8.6  billion  in 
1970 — a  44-percfiit  increase  in  only  2 
years.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  are  spent 
on  the  public  assistance  programs.  In 
fiscal  year  1970  an  estimated  %4'2  bil- 
lion will  be  .spent  for  the  cash  assistance 
programs  and  $3  billion  will  be  spent  for 
medicaid.  If  past  experience  is  any  guide, 
we  may  regard  these  expenditure  esti- 
mates as  minimal. 

Another  half  billion  dollars  will  be 
spent  on  grants  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  facilities  with  one-quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  will  be  spent  on  maternal  and 
child  welfare  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  The  remaining  funds  spent 
by  the  Social  and  RehabiliUtion  Service 
are  for  programs  in  the  areas  of  aging, 
juvenile  delinquency  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

These  dollar  amounts  tell  only  part  of 
the  story.  For  the  Administrator  is  the 
agency's  top  official  in  formulating  policy 
for  such  important  programs  as  medicaid 
and  the  new  work  incentive  program 
aimed  at  helping  assistance  recipients  to 
become  economically  independent.  And  it 
is  this  official  whose  signature  appears 
below  a  whole  spate  of  new  regulations 
issued  in  January  affecting  both  of  these 
programs.  Some  of  these  regulations  run 
counter  to  congressional  intent.  We  in 
the  Finance  Committee  intend  to  give 
these  regulations  a  cood  hard  look.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  offi- 
cial never  confirmed  by  the  Senate  -should 
be  so  unresponsive  to  our  legislative  ac- 
tions. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  formal  assurance  that  the 
person  responsible  for  implementing  the 
law  will  understand  that  law  and  will 
administer  it  as  the  Congress  intended. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  rectify  a 
serious  anomaly  which  now  exists  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  three  agency  heads  of 
equivalent  status  in  that  Department — 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Public  Health 
Service — all  require  senatorial  confirma- 
tion: the  expenditures  of  two  of  these 
three  officials'  agencies  are  lower  than 
those  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service. 


What  Is  ev«n  more  surprising  Is  the 
fact  that  two  positions  under  the  Ad- 
ministrator now  require  the  Senate's 
confirmation — the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Aging.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  sub- 
ordinate position  requires  senatorial 
conflrmation  while  the  head  of  the 
agency  is  merely  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. My  bill  would  put  an  end  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1022)  to  provide  that  fu- 
ture appointments  to  the  office  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  be 
made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Long,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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S.  1023~INTRODUCnON  OP  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  IN  MICHIGAN  THE 
SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  In- 
troduce once  again  a  bill  to  establish  in 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakcshore. 

The  bill  I  inti-oduce  today  would  estab- 
lish a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  of  some  61.000  acres  as  a  unit 
of  our  national  park  system.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  measure,  in  the  language  of 
the  bill,  is  "to  stabilize  and  preserve  for 
the  benefit,  inspiration,  education,  rec- 
reational use.  and  enjoyment  of  the  pub- 
lic a  significant  portion  of  the  diminish- 
ing shoreline  of  the  United  States  and  its 
related  geographical  and  scientific  fea- 
tures." At  the  same  time,  "in  developing 
the  Lakeshore  full  recognition  shall  be 
given  to  protecting  the  private  properties 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  owners.'* 

A     WCLL-STUDIEO     PSOPOSAL 

This  is  a  proposal  with  which  my  fel- 
low Senators  are  well  familiar.  I  first  in- 
troduced such  a  bill  in  1961.  The  Senate 
Interior  Committee  has  worked  exten- 
sively on  the  bill,  and  the  Senate  itself 
has  passed  such  legislation  twice — in 
1963  and  again  in  1966.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  carefully  studied  and  con- 
structively amended  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, which  favorably  reported  the  bill 
in  1966.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  reach 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  final  vote 
that  year. 

In  introducing  an  identical  bill  in  the 
90th  Congress.  I  expressed  my  hope  that 
"the  introduction  of  this  finished  prod- 
uct' will  help  speed  it  through  the  con- 
gressional conunittees.  For  this  bill  pre- 
sents the  fullest  consideration  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  Interior  Committee." 

Last  year  we  made  good  progress  in 
reaching  common  understanding  on  this 
bill.  However,  the  Congress  was  reluctant 
to  take  action  until  more  adequate  fund- 
ing for  our  national  parks  program 
could  be  assured.  Late  last  year  the  Pres- 
ident signed  into  law  the  bill  expanding 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
clearing  the  way  for  action.  In  July  the 


House  Interior  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  blU.  but  again  further 
acUon  was  forestalled  by  the  press  for 
adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

Now.  however,  I  believe  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  complete  congressional  action 
and  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  The  diligent  work 
of  the  Senate  and  House  committee  has 
perfected  a  bill  on  which  I  believe  all 
can  agree.  And,  more  than  ever  before, 
the  need  for  action  is  urgent  if  the  pub- 
lic values  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area  are  to  be  perpetuated. 

VmCENCT    MOaa  ACUTK  THAN   EVER 

Recently  I  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  a  constitutent  who  is  a  resident 
and  property  owner  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  proposed  national  lakeshore: 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  Just  thought  I  would 
let  you  know  of  some  of  the  current  activity 
in  our  Immediate  area.  In  the  area  Included 
in  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Park,  and  more  speciftcally  In  the  Platte 
River-Lake  Michigan  area. 

Right  now  there  are  three  relatively  large 
sections  being  surveyed  with  plans  to  sub- 
divide the  Lake  Michigan  lota  with  access 
roads  through  the  woods.  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
Dunes  National  Park  In  this  area,  and  I  still 
hope  there  Is,  the  urgency  Is  more  acute 
than  ever.  In  Just  the  past  few  years  we  have 
lost  so  much  prime  natural  resources  through 
private  development  In  this  Immediate  area, 
It  seems  there  will  be  little  left  to  preserve 
If  there  Is  any  further  delay.  I  presume  this 
same  condition  exists  In  the  neighboring  area 
also. 

So.  If  there  Is  aay  way  to  rush  the  new 
bill  through  early  next  year.  It  Just  can't 
happen  too  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  must  care- 
fully note  this  warning  that  little  will  be 
left  to  preserve  if  there  is  further  delay. 
I  have  been  working  for  this  bill  for  8 
years,  and  I  must  frankly  say  that  the 
urgency  has  never  been  so  immediate  as 
it  now  has  become.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
the  urgency  is  indeed  more  acute  than 
ever.  This  warning,  from  a  resident  of 
the  area,  should  alert  us  to  the  conserva- 
tion opportunity  we  stand  to  lose  If  we 
delay  further. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  pos- 
sesses public  values  of  obvious  national 
significance.  Located  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula,  the 
area  displays  a  magnificent  landscape 
shaped  by  ice  age  glaciers.  High  head- 
lands rise  from  the  lake,  separated  by 
wide,  sweeping  bays.  There  is  much  here 
for  the  nature  lover  and  the  vacationing 
outdoor  enthusiast.  Especially  Important 
are  the  scenic  vistas  and  the  unequaled 
opportunity  to  Interpret  for  the  public, 
through  the  excellent  programs  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  glacial  history  which  shaped 
the  geography  of  the  entire  Lake  States 
region.  At  Sleeping  Bear  the  evidences 
of  this  Important  story  are  visible  and 
prominently  displayed  on  the  land. 

Though  the  region  takes  its  name  from 
the  great  sand  dunes  which  Indian  leg- 
end likened  to  a  sleeping  bear,  the  pro- 
posed national  lakeshore  has  much  more 
than  dimes  alone.  A  series  of  beautiful 
inland  lakes  reflect  the  surrounding  rich 
forests,  and  an  imusual  variety  of  plant 
and  animal  life  has  been  cataloged. 
Sixty-four  miles  of  Lake  Michigan  shore- 
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line  will  be  Included,  affording  tremen- 
dous outdoor  recreation  opportimities. 
The  area  also  will  include  two  large 
islands  not  far  offshore,  offering  a  wilder, 
more  remote  kind  of  recreation  to  the 
adventiu'esome. 

SHORELINE  AREAS  SCARCE 

The  values  this  area  holds  for  public 
use  and  enjoyment  are  tremendous. 
Areas  of  public  shoreline  are  among  our 
most  Important  outdoor  resources— and 
our  most  threatened.  In  1962  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion found  that  less  than  7  percent  of 
our  sea  and  Great  Lakes  shoreline  re- 
mains accessible  for  general  public  use. 
Michigan,  the  Great  Lake  State,  has 
more  than  3,200  miles  of  shoreline,  but 
little  remains  available  to  the  public. 

In  1959  the  National  Park  Service  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  remaining  shoreline 
recreation  opportunities  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Michigan's  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
was  found  to  be  the  paramount  area,  of- 
fering unique  natural  values  which 
should  be  carefully  conserved,  as  well  as 
great  public  recreation  potential.  The 
Park  Service  made  more  detailed  studies, 
developing  a  plan  for  the  area  and  re- 
sources which  would  best  protect  its  na- 
tional significance  and  make  it  available 
for  appropriate  public  use. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  plans  that 
I  first  introduced  legislation  to  protect 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  in  1961. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  bill  has 
been  considerably  refined  since  1961.  We 
have  had  detailed  field  hearings  in  the 
local  area  and  have  worked  particularly 
hard  to  meet  the  legitimate  concerns 
raised  by  property  owners  and  residents. 

As  a  result  of  this  long  effort,  I  believe 
we  have  evolved  a  bill  which  everyone 
concerned  can  support.  Unfortunately, 
not  everyone  has  kept  up  with  these 
changes,  and  I  believe  these  few  who 
have  continued  to  oppose  the  proposal 
are  still  fighting  the  oripinal,  less  satis- 
factoi-y  version. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  National  Lake- 
shore  is  a  vitally  important  conserva- 
tion project  for  the  entire  Nation.  It  will 
serve,  as  few  other  areas  can,  the  recrea- 
tion and  "green  space "  needs  of  our 
heavily  populated  and  growing  midwest 
urban  centers.  It  will  perpetuate  the 
values  of  this  area  In  the  public  Interest 
At  the  same  time,  and  equally  Important, 
we  must  carefully  protect  the  rights  of 
residents  and  property  owners.  Such  Is 
the  design  of  my  proposal  that  these  two 
important  objectives  do  not  confiict,  and 
indeed,  they  are  compatible  and  can  ac- 
tually sei-ve  each  other. 

PRIVATE  RIGHTS  FXTTI-Y  PROTECTED 

In  revising  the  national  lakeshore  bill 
we  have  written  Into  It  the  strongest  pro- 
tection for  local  residents  and  property 
owners  ever  given  In  §uch  legislation. 
Owners  of  Improved  property  are  as- 
sured full  protection  from  condemnation 
In  perpetuity,  and  may  transfer  or  sell 
their  property  at  wUl.  The  only  limita- 
tion is  that  the  property  Is  to  be  main- 
tained in  accordance  either  with  locally 
written  zoning  regulations  or  with  the 
standards  set  forth  In  the  bill.  Thus,  the 
lakeshore  will  bring  strong  protections 
which  will,  in  fact,  enhance  the  area  and 
local  property  protections. 


This  Is  Just  one  of  the  numerous  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  will  protect  res- 
idents and  private  property  owners.  We 
who  are  working  to  establish  the  national 
lakeshore  are  equally  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  assuring  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic, now  and  in  future  generations,  to 
know  and  enjoy  this  superb  natural  area 
and  its  abundant  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  these 
private  and  public  objectives  are  fully 
compatible.  As  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice testified  last  year: 

The  bin  recognizes  that  many  private  uses 
can  compatibly  coexist  with  public  recreation 
m  a  national  lakeshore.  and  would  permit 
owners  of  Impioved  property  to  remain  in- 
definitely on  their  lands  as  long  as  tliey 
continue  to  use  ihem  in  compliance  with 
local  zoning  regulations  that  n.eet  standards 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  objective  of  the  present  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  condemn  all  the  private 
properties  involved  and  then  somehow 
recreate  completely  natural  conditions. 
Rather,  we  seek  to  maintain  a  broad 
landscape  made  up  of  a  variety  of  attrac- 
tive elements — lightly  developed  as  well 
as  natural  and  wild.  The  significance  of 
the  area  lies  in  the  great  diversity  of  ele- 
ments which  make  up  the  total  land- 
scape. To  the  extent  that  an  area  is 
diverse,  the  opportunities  for  its  appreci- 
ation are  multiplied:  and  diversity  is  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  region. 

The  61.000  acres  proposed  for  this  na- 
tional lakeshore  include  the  Nortli  and 
South  Manitou  Islands  and  40,000  acres 
on  the  mainland.  The  boundaries  have 
been  carefully  set,  in  the  process  of  re- 
fining this  bill,  to  include  those  key  ele- 
ments which  contribute  to  the  total  land- 
scape. Private  developments  existing 
within  these  do  not  conflict,  and  so  need 
not  be  taken  by  the  Government  if  they 
are  not  adversely  developed.  In  this  way, 
the  bill  has  been  written  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  public  conser\ation  and  rec- 
reation, without  jeopardizin.?  continuing 
private  rights. 

LAND-USE  PLANNING   ESSENTIAL  NOW 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  well 
aware  of  the  economic  situation  we  face 
today.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  It  Is  not  necessarj'  to 
delay  this  important  conservation  proj- 
ect for  reasons  of  economy.  In  fact,  to  do 
so  would  be  an  unfortunate  step  of  false 
economy,  for  futher  delay  of  this  meas- 
ure will  seriously  jeopardize  the  entire 
conservation  goal  we  are  seeking. 

The  fact  is  that  authorization  of  this 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
will  be  a  major  step  in  the  consen'ation 
of  the  area.  Authorization  of  the  project 
will  activate  the  zoning  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  thus  bring  a  solid  measure  of 
control  to  the  ruinous  escalation  of  land 
prices  and  the  unplanned  subdivision 
now  so  seriously  threatening  the  area.  It 
is  the  present  vinplanned,  uncontrolled 
development  which  threatens  the  entire 
project — and  the  control  provisions  In 
section  9  of  my  bill  can  begin  to  deal 
with  those  forces  from  the  day  the  bill 

Mr.  President,  the  90th  Congress  wrote 
a  brilliant  record  In  the  field  of  conser- 
vation, symbolized  by  the  creation  of  a 
magnificent   Redwoods   National   Park. 
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The  91st  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
now  to  continue  our  momentum  of  con- 
servation achievements  by  taking  timely 
action  to  establish  the  much  needed 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore. 

PSOPOSAL     HAS     WIDE     SlTPTOtT 

My  bill  has  the  support  of  many  of  the 
local  residents  of  the  area,  including  lo- 
cal property  owners  and  businessmen.  It 
has  the  support  of  a  wide  public  in  Mich- 
igan and,  increasingly,  throughout  the 
country.  Our  former  Governor,  George 
Romney.  has  frequently  expressed  his 
strong  endorsement  of  my  bill.  In  fact, 
last  year  Oovemor  Romney  and  the 
Governors  of  adjoining  States  compris- 
ing the  Upper  Great  Ijikes  Regional 
Commission  sent  me  the  following  wire: 
The  Upper  Oreat  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion reafflrms  its  support  (or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  This  has  a  long  legislative  history 
and  the  provisions  of  the  present  bul  have 
reduced  the  possible  adverse  effects  on  pri- 
vate property  owners  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  imperative  that  Congress  ap- 
prove this  legislation  now.  We  need  this  leg- 
islation before  further  commercial  und  resl- 
dentUl  development  destroys  the  very  quali- 
ties wWch  have  given  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  national  significance.  Your  bill  has 
the  Commission's  unanimous  support  be- 
caxise  of  the  urgency  of   prompt  action. 

Oov.  Obokce  Romnxt. 

Oov.  Haxolo  Le  Vandeb. 

Oov.   WAaazK   P.    Knowlcs 

TitouAS  S.  Francis. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the 
E>epartment  of  Interior  have  consistently 
urged  action  on  my  bill.  In  testimony  to 
the  House  Interior  Committee  last  year, 
the  National  Park  Service's  Director. 
George  P.  Hartzog  noted : 

Sleeping  Bear  Is  one  of  the  finest  rela- 
tively natural  scenic  and  sclentlHc  areas  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes  shoreline  and  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  important  remaining  shoreline 
opportunities  In  the  entire  country 

The  proposal  has  been  studied  and  ap- 
proved not  only  by  the  Park  Service,  but 
also  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and 
Monuments  has  repeatedly  recommended 
the  project,  which  fully  meets  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Cabinet-level 
Recreation  Advisory  Coimcil. 

Similarly,  the  State  of  Michigan's  de- 
partment of  natural  resources  has  over 
the  years  consistently  urged  approval  of 
my  bill.  Indeed.  Director  Ralph  A.  Mac- 
Mullan  has  stated : 

There  Is  no  other  conceivable  act  of  Con- 
grcH  which  could  do  more  u>  Implement  the 
ovdcrly  development  of  the  outdoor  resources 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed,  too.  by 
major  State  and  national  conservation 
organizations,  includln.?  the  Michigan 
United  Conservation  Clubs,  the  Sierra 
Club,  and  the  Wilderness  Society. 

THE  ALTEBNATrVES   .\KE   CLEAS 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  year  we  can 
-see  this  important  conservation  proposal 
approved.  I  believe  the  public  is  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
project — and  of  the  loss  we  will  all  suffer 
if  we  delay  further  in  establishing  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara,  who  has 


led  the  fight  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, told  the  House  Interior  Committee 
last  year  that  in  these  past  few  years: 
Sleeping  Bear  has  been  going,  going,  and 
If  Congressional  action  Is  not  forthcoming 
soon.  It  will  be  gone,  forever  denied  to  our 
people  as  n  public  recreation  area. 

I  am  optimistic,  for  I  believe  the  al- 
ternatives are  now  quite  clear.  We  can 
have  a  great  public  recreation  area,  pro- 
tecting important  natural  and  scientific 
values — ind  we  can  assure  private  rights 
at  the  same  time.  Or  we  can  miss  this 
opportunity,  default  our  conservation  re- 
sponsibilities, and  deny  to  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  this  great  re- 
source. One  thing  is  abundantly  clear: 
change  ii  coming  to  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area.  The  question  is  will  change 
be  planned  and  orderly,  or  will  it  be  de- 
structively haphazard,  characterized  by 
honky-tonk  encroachments?  Will  we 
havea  net  loss,  or  substantial  progress? 
Let  us  choose  progress,  by  establishing 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1023)  to  estoblish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dimes  National  Lakesliore.  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


S.  1025— MAKING  ARSON  AGAINST  A 
CHURCH  OR  SYNAGOGUE  A  FED- 
ERAL CRIMINAL  OFFENSE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
make  an  attack  amounting  to  arson  on  a 
church  or  a  synagogue,  and  ask  for  its 
appropriate  reference. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (8.  1025)  to  amend  section 
837.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit certain  acts  involving  the  use  of 
incendiary  devices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  extend  the  present  Federal  protec- 
tion of  churches  and  synagogues  against 
destruction  by  explosives.  I  note  that  in 
the  last  3  months  of  1968,  there  were  11 
arson  attacks  on  houses  of  worship  in 
New  York  City  alone.  Protection  against 
such  attacks  should  be  a  part  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  which  I 
have  introduced  clears  up  what  it  seems 
to  me  has  been  an  oversight  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  law  to  buttress  the  guar- 
antees contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Constitution.  I  think  as 
we  constantly  discover,  by  experience, 
new  threats  to  the  freedom  of  worship, 
arson  being  one  such  threat.  Just  as  much 
as  the  use  of  explosives  is  such  a  threat, 
we  should  make  an  effort  to  close  such 
loopholes  in  the  law.  That  is  what  I  now 
seek  to  do.  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  obtain 
early  attention  to  this  measure,  and  if 
there  are  other  Senators  who  desire  to 
join  with  me  in  this  effort.  I  shall  be 
honored  to  have  their  names  included  a:j 
cosponsors. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  have  my  name  added  to  the 
Senator's  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  am  honored  and  gratified  to  have  hi.s 
support.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia be  added  to  my  bill  as  a  cosponsor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1026— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AIR  TRAFFIC  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  the  Northeast  United  States  in- 
cluding several  major  airports  wa.=; 
crippled  by  blizzard  conditions.  The  Air 
Traffic  Control  System  which  must  func- 
tion regardless  of  conditions  became  lim- 
ited by  the  capabilities  and  stamina  ot 
the  air  traffic  controllers.  Relief  beinp 
unable  to  proceed  to  the  facility,  those 
left  on  duty  operated  the  system  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  40  hours.  Many  of  tlie 
controllers  logged  86  hours  In  less  than 
7  days  and  will  log  more  than  126  hours 
in  this  14-day  period.  One  controller  in 
his  25th  continuous  horn*  of  operating 
radar  directed  a  mission  of  mercy 
through  the  still  battering  storm  to  suc- 
cessfully transport  a  heart  attack  patient 
from  a  restaurant  to  a  hospital.  Due  to 
inadequate  staffing — among  other 
things — in  the  air  traffic  system,  this 
same  controller  will  be  asked  to  work 
scheduled  overtime  on  the  next  national 
holiday,  February  22.  This  controller 
ought  not  be  working  these  long  hours 
but  will  have  to  make  himself  available 
to  Insure  that  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem will  continue  to  function.  His  serv- 
ices will  be  at  no  cost  to  the  Government 
l)ecause  ills  base  pay  plus  overtime  com- 
pensation for  the  186-hour  period  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  set  by  CSC  regula- 
tions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  raise  the  qualifications  and  standards 
of  all  air  traffic  control  personnel,  thus 
providing  this  Nation  with  a  safer  and 
more  efficient  air  transportation  control 
system. 

It  is  of  utmost  Importance  for  this  Con- 
gress to  take  active  steps  to  Insure  thp 
continuation  of  an  air  traffic  controller 
force  that  will  serve  the  needs  of  today  > 
and  tomorrow's  air  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  In  such  a  fashion  as  to  achieve 
the  No.  1  objective  of  the  Nation's  air 
transportation  system — air  safety.  It  i.^ 
incumbent  upon  this  Congress  to  act  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  past  sessions  ot 
Congress  to  envision  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  an  undermanned  and  only 
moderately  qualified  air  traffic  control 
force.  It  should  be  stated  that  Congress 
Is  not  the  only  culprit  in  this  case;  re- 
sponsible Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  misread 
aviation  history  and  Its  growth  potential 
as  well.  Congress  must  also  act  because 
the  public  will  demand  it.  It  will  demand 
to  know  what  steps  have  been  taken  since 
the  simimer  of  1968.  when  the  air  traffic 
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controUen  dramatically  publicized  the 
necessity  for  additional  and  more  liighly 
qualified  air  traffic  controllers  by  their 
now  infamous  "cHjeration  air  safety:  by 
the  book"— rigid  enforcement  of  FAA 
rules  and  regulations  which  govern  the 
flow  of  air  traffic  at  all  of  our  major  air- 
ports- ,  ^  J  1 
Mr.  President,  because  various  Federal 

agencies  have  systematically  stymied  any 
fresh  approtwjh  toward  elevating  the  air 
traffic  control  profession,  and  J>ecause  the 
FAA  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
have  furnished  an  inadequate  controller 
force  which  dally  compromises  a  respon- 
sible program  of  air  safety.  It  now  be- 
comes the  duty  of  this  body,  and  our 
counterparts  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves,  to  direct  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  attain  a  highly  profes- 
sional and  modem  air  traffic  control  force 
which  Is  capable  of  handling  the  on- 
slaught of  the  jet-age  air  traffic. 

Crisls-to-crlsis  decisionmaking  has  led 
to  de  facto  applications  of  a  nebulous  re- 
cruitment policy.  Pragmatic  long-range 
planning  with  vision  has  been  nonexist- 
ent. I  ask  my  Senate  colleagues:  Where 
will  an  air  traffic  control  force  come  from 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  air 
transportation  system  of  tomorrow? 
What  guarantees  will  be  appUed  to  in- 
sure a  realistic  retirement  rate  In  a  ca- 
reer that  Is  physiologically  demanding 
and  psychologically  challenging?  These. 
I  submit,  are  but  a  few  questions  that 
must  be  answered  if  this  critical  problem 
is  to  be  approached  seriously  and  defini- 
tive results  are  to  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  put  the  entire  problem  Into 
a  proper  historical  perspective,  one  must 
return  to  1958  and  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  That  act  was  pri- 
marily the  result  of  a  midair  collision 
between  two  large  passenger  planes  over 
the  Grand  Canyon.  With  this  act.  the 
Congress  estabUshed  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  charged  It  with 
the  responsibility  for  insuring  a  contem- 
porary all-  traffic  control  system.  FAA 
drafted  Its  air  traffic  controllers  primar- 
ily from  the  military,  and  for  the  time 
being  all  was  well.  However,  the  interven- 
ing years  have  brought  about  only  nomi- 
nal changes  of  policy,  and  very  little  sub- 
stantive changes  in  hiring  practices.  But 
the  complexities  of  air  traffic  control 
have  become  much  more  difficult. 

During  the  past  9  months,  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
have  instituted  various  stopgap  after- 
the-fact  measures,  designed  to  alleviate 
the  current  air  crisis.  For  example,  air 
traffic  controllers  have  been  exempted 
from  the  reduction-ln-force  policies  un- 
der President  Johnson's  austerity  pro- 
;ram.  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
recruiting  additional  air  traffic  control- 
lers. FAA  reduced  the  air  traffic  control- 
ler certification  requirement  time,  and 
even  upgraded  some  air  traffic  controllers 
through  reclassification.  All  these  efforts, 
however,  are  arbitrary,  fragmented,  and 
under  present  conditions  unrealistic,  in- 
asmuch as  they  do  not  cut  to  the  core 
of  the  problem.  These  stopgap  measures 
imply  support  the  critique   that  both 
the  Congress  and  the  FAA  have  failed  to 
face  the  cold  realities  of  the  problem. 


Immediate  concern  seems  to  be  quanti- 
tative rather  than  qualitative. 

The  FAA,  which  is  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, must  be  charged  by  Congress  to  re- 
direct   Its    commitments    for    an    air 
transportation  system  which  utilizes  not 
only  the  best  technology,  but  also  the 
best  personnel.  The  current  FAA  policy 
that  a  person  with  military  radar  experi- 
ence can  be  hired  and  "grow  up"  with 
the  very  complex  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem that  major  auports  employ  today, 
is   incorrect.  The  stark  reaUty  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  present  force  of  air 
traffic  controllers  can  direct  the  present 
system  only  on  a  limited  basis.  The  re- 
cruitment and  employment  practices  re- 
sulting from  past  crises  are  the  hiring 
of  marginal  personnel  and  do  not  look 
forward  to  supporting  or  supplanting  the 
present  contingent  of   air   traffic   con- 
trollers. These  policies  are  overly  expen- 
sive, inefficient  and  Irresponsible  because 
the   air   traffic  controller  of   tomorrow 
must   meet  even   greater  criteria  with 
regard  to  technology,  aptitude,  health, 
proficiency,  and  age,  than  presently  re- 
quired by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Even  those  people  with  military  experi- 
ence in  air  traffic  control  will  need  sev- 
eral years  of  additional  training  to  adjust 
to  the  complexities  of  civilian  air  traffic 
control. 

What  must  be  done  to  provide  for  a 
professional  air  traffic  control  force  that 
will  meet  the  huge  demands  of  the  giant 
747  and  SST  aircraft  of  the  1970's  and 
1980's? 

First,  the  qualifications  for  entrance 
into  the  field  of  air  traffic  control  must 
be  elevated.  Implicit  in  elevating  the 
qualifications  is  an  education  that  will 
provide  a  soUd  and  flexible  base  in  order 
for  the  candidate  to  participate  In  a 
technologically  oriented  field.  A  bache- 
lor's degree  with  a  major  in  air  traffic 
control  should  be  a  minimum  require- 
ment. Or,  as  a  substitute,  a  balanced  mix- 
tuie  of  military  experience  and  a  2-year 
college  program  that  eml>odies  an  air 
traffic  control  major  would  serve  to  meet 
the  educational  requirements.  A  long- 
range  program,  geared  toward  an  auto- 
mated and  computerized  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  will  preclude  any  further 
controller  shortage  crisis  and  guarantee 
the  highest  quality  in  the  exercise  of  the 
art. 

Second,  based  on  all  the  empirical  data 
available,  no  person  should  begin  a  ca- 
reer In  air  traffic  control  after  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  33,  because  of  the 
physical  deterioration  factor  and  Its  im- 
pact on  safety. 

Strict  physical  and  proficiency  re- 
quirements must  be  adopted  under  a 
watchful  and  professional  eye.  Annual 
physical  examinations  by  competent 
doctors  must  be  administered.  Profi- 
ciency checlis  must  be  conducted  only 
by  persons  who  are  currently  certified 
and  actively  engaged  in  air  traffic  con- 
trol. 

Third.  In  order  to  attract  qualified 
and  desirable  candidates,  the  salary  for 
air  traffic  controllers  must  be  in  a  range 
that  Is  commensurate  vrith  the  respon- 
sibility. If  a  captain  of  one  SST  is  going 


to  be  remunerated  In  excess  of  $50,000 
per  year,  should  not  the  salary  for  that 
person  who  is  responsible  for  preventing 
midair  collisions  of  two  SST's  be  paid 
accordingly?  While  money  alone  does 
not  buy  safety,  it  does  provide  a  lure  for 
candidates  who  meet  the  higher  and 
more  stringent  new  qualifications.  And 
it  provides  equitable  compensation  for 
the  immense  responsibility  for  life  and 
property  that  the  public  has  placed  on 
their  shoulders.  The  only  appropriate 
comparison  Is  between  the  professional 
pilot  who  Is  responsible  for  his  star  In 
the  sky  and  the  air  traffic  controller  who 
Is  responsible  for  the  galaxy. 

A  formula  for  reth-ement  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  any  new  air  traffic  con- 
troller concept.  The  business  of  air  traf- 
fic control  exacts  a  heavy  toll  of  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  the  con- 
trollers. The  air  traffic  controller  Is  simi- 
lar to  the  professional  athlete  who  "bums 
out"  at  an  early  age.  and  this  fact  dls- 
tates  the  necessity  for  a  realistic  retire- 
ment rate. 

Air  traffic  control  must  be  considered 
as  a  profession  and  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. Accordingly  I  offer,  along  with  17 
cosponsors,  a  measure  which  I  feel  will 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  not 
just  to  the  fringes,  where  the  present  de- 
plorable situation  can  only  be  worsened. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1026)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  establish 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  air 
traffic  controllers.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  <  for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S  1032— INTRODUCTION  OF  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  good,  efficient  transportation 
system  is  a  key  element  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  Nations  urban 
areas.  Public  transportation  can  and 
should  be  a  tool  in  the  rescue  and  recon- 
struction of  our  decaying  older  cities. 
Planners  have  long  recognized  that  a 
transportation  network  has  a  direct  af- 
fect on  land  values,  on  where  new  sub- 
urbs are  built,  and  on  what  parts  of  the 
inner  city  survive  and  which  decay.  Over 
the  years,  ways  have  been  sought  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  States  and 
cities  build  the  modem  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  which  will  meet  tomorrow  s 
needs. 

During  the  next  40  years  the  number  of 
Americans  living  in  and  near  cities  will 
double.  We  must,  therefore,  prepare  for 
an  urban  population  growth  of  100  mil- 
lion people;  and  face  the  task  of  moving 
our  population  from  place  to  place— from 
home  to  work  which  can  be  a  nightmar- 
ish and  timewasting  struggle.  A  recent 
report  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  "To- 
morrow's Transportation."  states  the 
problem  clearly  and  concisely  when  it 
says: 

The  life  of  a  city  depends  on  it«  transpor- 
tation system.  Inefficient  transportation 
services  increase  the  costs  of  local  industry 
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and  coinin«rc«.  Th«y  rob  citizens  of  their 
time  and  comfort,  they  penalize  especially  the 
poor  and  the  handicapped. 

The  need  for  major  expenditures  for 
urban  mass  transportation  is  abundantly 
clear.  The  Congress  first  recognized  this 
when  it  passed  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  As  the  author  of  that  legis- 
lation. I  am  proud  of  its  results. 

Older  transportation  systems  have 
t>een  rehabilitated  and  Improved.  More 
Importantly,  cities  have  been  stimulated 
to  build  new  systems  and  to  prepare  for 
the  future.  But  one  thing  has  become 
equally  clear.  The  demand  for  additional 
money  has  completely  outrun  the  avail- 
able fimds.  The  problem  Is  compounded 
by  the  Imbalance  in  Federal  transporta- 
tion spending — billions  for  highways, 
millions  for  airports,  and  tokens  for 
transits.  In  fiscal  1967.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  the  staggering  sum  of 
$5.35  billion  on  urban  and  intercity 
transportation.  Of  this  amount,  73  per- 
cent went  for  highway  construction. 
Only  3  percent  was  spent  for  urban 
transit — a  Uttle  more  than  $160  million. 
The  Mass  Tiansportation  Act  of  1964 
made  •  Federal  assistance  for  urban 
tl-ansiMIYtation  public  policy.  Unfortu- 
nately however,  adequate  moneys  to  ful- 
fill this  goal  have  not  been  appropriated. 
Several  weeks  ago.  I  Introduced  the 
Commuter  Assistance  Act,  which  would 
establish  an  interim  program  of  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  ailing  transit  systems. 
The  aim  of  this  bill  was  to  provide  emer- 
gency assistance  until  a  proper  system  of 
capital  investment  was  established  to 
put  oui-  transit  systems  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis.  Today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  accomplish  that 
end.  It  will  establish  a  mass  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  to  provide  the  capital  in- 
vestment necessai-y  to  meet  the  growing 
transportation  needs  of  our  Nation's 
cities. 

This  bill  will  take  an  established  pro- 
gram of  proven  value,  the  mass  trans- 
portation program,  and  wed  it  to  a  .sys- 
tem of  financing  used  successfully  over 
the  years  to  pay  for  other  forms  of 
transportation.  It  will  create  a  mass 
transportation  trust  fund  financed  from 
automobile  excise  taxes.  The  highway 
trust  fund  produces  billions  of  dollars 
annually  for  highway  construction.  It 
has  given  this  Nation  the  finest  highway 
system  in  the  world.  Taxes  on  tires  and 
gasoline  have  produced  $36  billion  since 
1957  and  have  built  220,000  miles  of  road. 
Contrast  that  figure  with  the  relatively 
miniscule  sums  spent  on  mass  transpor- 
tation. 

The  mass  transportation  trust  fund. 
:reated  by  title  II  of  this  act.  would  be 
financed  by  a  portion  of  the  declining 
jxcise  tax  on  automobiles  from  1971 
through  fiscal  1974.  At  present,  this  tax 
IS  scheduled  to  drop  to  5  percent  during 
calendar  year  1970  and  to  3  percent  on 
January  1.  1971.  My  bill  would  main- 
tain the  tax  at  the  3-percent  level 
through  June  30.  1974.  rather  than  al- 
lowing It  to  expire  as  the  law  now  re- 
quires. A  portion  of  the  continued  ex- 
cise tax  would  be  earmarked  for  the  mass 
transportation  trust  fund.  Earmarked 
revenues  would  be  I'i  percent  of  the 
excise  in  fiscal  1971.  2  percent  in  fiscal 


1972.  2Va  percent  In  fiscal  1973,  and  the 
entire  3  percent  in  fiscal  1974. 

According  to  Treasury  estimates  con- 
tinuation of  this  tax  at  proposed  levels 
will  produce  the  following  revenues  ear- 
marked for  the  fund:  fiscal  1971.  $300 
million:   fiscal  1972.  $400  million;   fiscal 

1973,  $500  million:  and  fiscal  1974.  $600 
million.  Since  taxes  are  collected  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  while  expenditures 
are  made  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  .spend  money 
equivalent  to  the  amount  expected  to  be 
collected  by  the  fund.  These  obligations 
are  to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  by  rev- 
enue received.  Thus,  over  the  4-year  pe- 
riod, an  estimated  total  of  $1.8  billion 
would  be  available  to  the  SecreUry  of 
Transportation  for  loans  and  grants  for 
mass  transportation.  This  would  truly 
be  a  quantum  jump  in  mass  transit  ex- 
penditures. 

But  compared  with  the  sums  spent  on 
other  forms  of  transportation  it  cannot 
be  called  excessive.  Meeting  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  our  urban  areas  is 
vital  if  our  cities  are  to  survive. 

Funds  from  the  program  are  to  be 
used  ix)th  for  urban  transportation  and 
urban  development.  Thus,  the  Mass 
Transportation  Trust  Pxmd  Act  will  give 
new  resources  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  It  will  also  give  the  De- 
partment new  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
those  funds.  Amendments  to  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  contained  in  title  I 
of  this  bill  will  bring  about  major  Im- 
provements in  the  program.  They  will 
reflect  the  direct  connection  between  a 
city's  development  and  its  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  present  program  allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  only  a  loan  or  a  grant,  but 
not  both,  to  a  single  mass  transportation 
project.  This  bill  will  allow  a  loan  for  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  rights  of  way  which 
can  be  followed  by  a  grant  for  actual 
construction  of  a  transit  system.  The 
costs  of  the  property  acquired  would  be 
considered  part  of  the  project  cost,  and  a 
grant  may  be  used  to  repay  the  loan. 
There  are.  however,  provisions  which  re- 
quire that  adequate  money  be  retained 
from  the  grant  to  complete  the  project. 
The  merits  of  this  section  are  obvious. 
Mass  transportation  programs  require 
long  periods  for  planning  and  construc- 
tion. Spirallng  land  costs  can  substan- 
tially increase  the  costs  of  a  project.  Ad- 
vance acquisition  of  land  and  property 
for  rights  of  way  will  provide  protection 
against  this  type  of  inflation. 

A  further  provision  of  this  bill  directly 
links  mass  transportation  projects  to 
over  all  city  planning.  Loans  would  be 
authorized  for  the  purchase  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  rights  of  way  of  a  project, 
if  such  acquisitions  would  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  system  and  fit  in  with 
comprehensive  planning  objectives.  This 
amendment  recognizes  the  fact  that  a 
transportation  system  is  not  a  separate 
entity.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity the  .same  as  the  availability  of 
light,  power,  and  sewerage. 
kslocation:    a   betteb  answes  to  a   hi-uan 

PBOBLEM 

One  chronic  human  problem  that  af- 
fects all  of  our  thinking  about  urban  de- 
velopment, highway  construction,  or  the 


building  of  a  new  transportation  system 
is  relocation.  Relocation  is  a  cold  and 
brittle  word  used  to  describe  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  lives  of  those  who  must  move 
their  home  or  business  to  make  way  for 
progress.  In  our  den.sely  packed  urban 
areas  It  Is  impossible  to  build  or  rede- 
velop without  relocation.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  term  "displaced  person,"  originally 
an  euphemism  for  the  homeless  refugees 
of  World  War  II  has  been  Incorporated 
into  our  law  to  deal  with  the  payment  of 
relocation  expenses.  Although  the  over- 
all beneflt  to  the  community  may  justify 
the  movement  of  some  people  to  new 
homes  and  new  places  of  business  our 
primary  obligation  is  to  make  sure  that 
these  relocations  are  kept  at  a  minimum. 
They  must  be  truly  Justlfled  by  com- 
munity needs  and  not  by  the  capriciou.s 
whim  of  some  planner.  And  the  people 
who  are  forced  to  move  must  be  fairly 
and  adequately  compen.sated. 

Obviously  a  well-integrated  mass 
transportation  program  provides  for 
more  efBcient  uses  of  land  than  do  high- 
ways, whose  cloverleafs  and  Inter- 
changes consume  acres  of  land  In  their 
geometric  magnificence.  Fortunately, 
many  mass  transportation  systems  can 
use  existing  railroad  tracks,  and  the 
necessary  land  acquisition  Is  small  when 
compared  to  that  needed  If  a  highway 
replaced  the  track.  The  relocation  pro- 
visions of  this  bin  follow  closely  the  ex- 
panded and  liberalized  provisions  wisely 
Included  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  They  will  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation for  those  businessmen,  home- 
owners and  home-renters  who  may  be 
forced  to  move  to  make  way  for  mass 
transportation. 

MORE     rt-NOS     WILL     BE     AVAILABLE     FOR     I'llBAN 
STATES 

One  problem  with  the  current  mass 
transportation  program  Is  the  12.5  per- 
cent limitation  on  the  amoimt  of  fund.s 
which  can  be  spent  In  any  one  State. 
There  have  been  many  protests  against 
this  artificial  restriction.  While  I  envy 
the  open  spaces  and  natural  beauties  of 
Wyoming,  Wyoming's  need  for  urban 
transportation  fimds  Is  not  equal  to  that 
of  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  To  deal  with 
this  artificial  restriction  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  discretionary  fund  of  $50  million 
which  can  be  used  in  those  heavily  pop- 
ulated States  where  expenditures  will 
quickly  reach  the  12.5  percent  celling. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  flrst 
and  loudest  objection  to  this  bill  will  be. 
"Why  should  auto  owners  pay  for  mass 
transportation?  Their  money  should  go 
for  highways,  not  buses  and  trains."  My 
answer  to  that  is  a  simple  one:  We  are 
all  in  the  same  traffic  jam  together.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  treat  commuters  and 
automobile  owners  as  separate  and  hos- 
tile groups.  Often  they  are  the  same 
people.  I  am  certain  from  my  own  ex- 
perience that  anyone  who  commutes  to 
work  In  any  major  city  would  welcome 
a  public  transportation  system  which 
would  lessen  traffic.  Or  if  a  good  system 
were  in  being,  he  might  use  it  himself. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  highways  alone 
canno'  handle  the  load  of  people  moving 
in  and  out  of  our  cities  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  The  cost  to  the  individual  of 
a  3-|)ercent  automobile  excise  tax  will 
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not  be  punitive.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
wUl  provide  combined  revenues  and  give 
muscle  and  substance  to  a  mass  transit 
program  of  proven  value.  This  is  not  a 
new  tax,  but  an  extension  of  an  existing 
tax  at  reduced  levels  for  a  limited  period 
of  time.  I  am  convinced  the  results  will 
justify  the  cost.  They  will  beneflt  the 
automobile  owner  as  much  or  moi-e  than 
anyone  else. 

When  discussing  the  importance  of 
mass  transportation,  we  must  not  forget 
another  group  who  stand  to  gain:  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  do  not  own  a 
car  or  who  are  unable  to  use  one.  We 
must  think  of  the  19  million  Americans 
over  65,  of  whom  9  million  live  in  pov- 
erty. We  must  think  of  young  people 
under  18,  almost  20  million,  who  travel 
within  our  cities,  and  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  own  an  automobile  at  all.  Or  the 
family  with  one  car,  with  three  or  four 
breadwinners.  They  must  and  should 
have  good  public  transportation.  If  It  Is 
a  public  responsibility  to  buUd  highways 
for  those  who  can  afford  a  car,  then 
surely  we  have  even  a  greater  obligation 
to  make  sure  that  public  transportation 
is  available  to  those  without  cars. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  Ui-ban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1969  will  be 
landmai-k  legislation  for  our  Nation's 
cities.  It  will  provide  a  major  weapon  in 
the  fight  to  save  and  renew  our  urban 
areas.  It  will  provide  the  means  to  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  1970's. 
Over  the  years,  in  hearing  after  hearing, 
mayors,  governors,  and  responsible  civic 
leaders  have  said.  "Yes;  my  community 
needs  better  transportation,  yes;  we  will 
do  our  part,  but  there  must  be  more  Fed- 
eral money."  This  Mil  provides  that 
money.  It  is  time  for  us  to  build  a  mass 
transportation  network  to  match  our 
highway  system.  Now  Is  the  time  to  cor- 
rect the  Imbalance  in  our  transportation 
spending.  Our  transportation  systems 
.should  be  pathways  to  the  cities  of  the 
future.  They  should  be  the  binding  links 
which  make  our  spreading  urban  areas 
into  vital  living  communities,  not  frag- 
mented scatterings  of  home,  industry, 
and  shopping  centers  wastefully  sprawled 
upon  the  land.  The  time  to  start  build- 
ing the  transportation  system  of  tomor- 
row is  today. 

Mr.  Piesident.  these  amendments  and 
a  detailed  description  of  the  proposed 
trust  fund  are  included  in  a  section- by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
had  prepared.  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  it  now  be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  section-by- 
.section  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1032)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transporta;tion  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMs  of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  retul 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  is 
as  follows: 

SECnON-B«-SECT10N    ANALYSIS 

XrTLE  I URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

AMENDMENTS  OP    1969 

This  title  contains  the  substantive  revi- 
sions to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 


which  are  Intended  to  provide  expanded  and 
improved  jwogram  authority. 

Section  101  amends  section  3  of  the  Act 
which  is  the  basic  authority  for  the  program 
of  grants  and  loans  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction  and  improvement 
of  mass  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

3(a) :  This  subsection  presently  specifies 
the  purposes  for  which  the  grants  and  loans 
under  the  program  may  be  used,  defines  the 
eligible  sponsors,  and  prescribes  certain  ca- 
pabilities that  the  proposed  sfKinsor  must  dis- 
play. Only  one  change  to  this  subsection  Is 
being  made. 

It  permits  the  Secretary  to  make  loans  for 
real  property  acquisition  under  new  subsec- 
tion 3(d)  upon  a  finding  that  the  loan  is 
reasonably  required  in  connection  with  an 
url>an  mass  transportation  system  and  will 
be  used  for  that  purpose  within  a  reasonable 
time.  He  need  not  make  the  more  detailed 
findings  required  by  this  section  for  grants 
and  loans  for  other  purposes. 

3(b) :  This  subsection  presently  Imposes 
restrictions  on  the  making  of  loans  and  pre- 
scribes certain  conditions  on  loans  which  are 
made.  As  a  general  proposition,  this  subsec- 
tion prevents  making  both  loans  and  grants 
for  the  same  project  except  where  the  grant 
is  made  for  relocation  payments.  The  amend- 
ment adds  another  exception.  I.e.,  a  grant 
may  be  made  for  projects  where  the  real 
property  involved  has  been  acquUed  for 
right-of-way  or  development  purposes 
through  a  loan  pursuant  to  the  authority 
added  by  the  new  subsection  3(d) . 

The  section  is  also  amended  to  provide 
that  loans  are  to  be  made  only  from  the  trust 
fund  established  by  section  201  of  this  bill. 
Under  the  Act  as  originally  passed,  it  was 
Intended  that  Treasury  borrowing,  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955.  would  be  employed  for  this  purpose; 
however,  to  date  under  this  scheme,  no 
Treasury  borrowing  has  occurred,  and  loans 
have  been  made  only  from  specifically  ap- 
propriated funds. 

Finally,  the  section  is  amended  to  author- 
ize forgiveness  of  interest  for  up  to  ten  years 
in  the  case  of  loans  for  real  property  acquisi- 
tion. Otherwise  the  requirements  concerning 
maturity  date,  rate  of  interest  and  the  like, 
which  are  those  of  section  202(b)  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955, 
continue  to  be  applicable. 

3(c) :  This  subsection,  relating  to  safe- 
guards for  operators  of  private  mass  trans- 
portation companies,  is  unchanged  by  the 
bill. 

3(d)(1):  This  subsection  Is  new  and  pro- 
vides the  authority  and  mechanics  for  loans, 
out  of  the  urban  mass  transportation  trust 
fund,  to  enable  mass  transportation  systems 
to  acquire  rights-of-way  In  advance  of  con- 
struction. Loans  for  this  purpose  may  in- 
clude the  costs  to  the  locality  of  relocation 
payments  and  property  management  and  will 
require  a  Secretarial  finding  that  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  is  reasonably  required  for 
a  mass  transportation  system  and  that  It 
win  In  fact  be  used  for  mass  transportation 
facilities  within  a  reasonable  period.  Repay- 
ment of  the  loans  (which  can  be  Interest 
free  for  up  to  ten  years)  will  be  credited 
directly  to  the  urban  mass  transportation 
trust  fund,  for  expenditure  on  grants  or 
other  loans. 

If  a  grant  is  subsequently  approved  for  a 
project  Involving  any  real  property  acquired 
through  a  loan  under  this  subsection,  it  may 
be  applied  against  the  outstanding  debt  due 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  may  in- 
clude the  real  property  costs  as  a  project 
cost.  In  such  a  case,  the  terms  for  loan  re- 
payment would  be  established  so  that  they 
would  not  prevent  sufficient  cash  from  being 
available  to  the  sponsor  to  meet  expenses  tin- 
der the  project. 

The  loan  agreement  would  provide  for  con- 
struction not  later  than  ten  years  after  ac- 
tiulsitlon;    but   it   is   possible    that   proposed 


rights-of-way  might  ultimately  not  be  xised 
for  that  purpose.  If  and  when  such  a  deter- 
mination is  made,  the  Secretary  would  direct 
that  an  appraisal  be  made  to  determine  how 
much,  if  any,  the  property  has  Increased  in 
value  since  acquisition.  The  Federal  and  local 
agencies  would  share  in  any  profit  on  a  two- 
to-one  raOo,  the  ratio  for  sharing  project 
costs.  The  Federal  Government  would  not 
share  in  losses  in  value  of  the  property,  how- 
ever. Any  amounts  due  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  credited  to  the  urban  mass 
transportation  trust  fund  when  paid. 

3(d)(2):  This  subsection,  also  new,  pro- 
vides the  authority  and  mechanics  for  an- 
other type  of  real  property  acquisition  loan. 
These  loans  would  help  mass  transportation 
systems  to  acquire  land  adjacent  to  rights- 
of-way  for  development  or  redevelopment  for 
uses  which  would  contribute  to  the  opera- 
tional success  of  the  system  and  to  overall 
comprehensive  planning  objectives.  The  loans 
would  also  permit  increased  land  values  to 
be  realized  by  the  public  for  use  in  reducing 
both  Federal  and  local  shares  of  the  net  cost 
of  related  project  grants.  Again,  loans  could 
include  relocation  and  property  management 
costs. 

The  property  sought  to  be  acquired  would 
have  to  be  adjacent  to  and  In  proximity  to 
existing    or    proposed    mass    transportation 
rights-of-way.  In  practice,  it  is  contemplated 
that  loans  under  this  subsection  would  be 
made  only  where  there  Is  a  high  probability 
ih:it  the  property  will  experience  significant 
increases  In  value  by  undergoing  development 
or    1  edevelopment    to    a    higher    use    which 
would  probably  not  occur  but  for  mass  trans- 
portation development.   The  manner  of   re- 
payment of    the   loan   would   I)e   .similar   to 
loans    under    subsection    3(d)(1).    However, 
unlike  that  subsection,  no  project  underly- 
ing all  or  part  of  a  grant  could  be  approved 
where  the  purpose  is  to  use  grant  funds  to 
liquidate  a  loan  for  this  type  of  acquisition. 
The  increase  in  value  of  the  property  would 
be  shared  by  the  Federal  Government  nnd 
the  local  agency  in  the  familiar  two-to-one 
ratio,  but  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
share  in  any  losses,  should  they  occur.  If  the 
property  is  sold  before  initiation  of  adjacent 
new    mass    transportation    service,    the    in- 
creased value  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  which  the  local  agency  ncquired 
the  property  and   the  price  at  which   sold 
provided  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the 
sale   price   reflects   a   value   consistent   with 
an   appraisal    which   he   will   obtain.    If    the 
property   Is   still   held   by   the   local    agency 
at  the  time  new  mass  transportation  service 
is  inlOated   (that  is  if  the  agency  plans  to 
sell    for   later   development   or    develop    the 
property  itself),  the  local  agency  must  ob- 
tain an  appraisal,  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  not  more  than  three  years  after 
service  is  initiated.  The  appraisal  will  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  increase 
In  value  which  has  resulted  from  the  advent 
of  mass  transportation,  as  well  as  the  land 
use  and  zoning  specified  in  the  loan  agree- 
ment. The  difference  between  the  acquisition 
cost  to  the  local  agency  and  the  appraised 
value  would  determine  the  Increase  In  vnlue. 
or  profit. 

Because  any  increase  in  land  values  may  be 
attributed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  new 
transportation  service,  the  proceeds  must  be 
vised  to  reduce  the  net  project  costs  of  any 
grants  which  may  be  made  for  the  urban 
mass  transportation  system  involved. 

The  Federal  share  would  be  applied  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  share  of  net  project  costs, 
and  the  local  agency's  share  would  be  applied 
to  reduce  its  share  of  net  project  costs.  If 
the  entire  local  share  of  land  profits  were 
not  exhausted  by  application  to  existing 
grant  projects,  the  remainder  would  be  held 
in  reserve  for  a  reasonable  period  for  appli- 
cation against  net  project  costs  of  potential 
further  grant  projects  under  the  Act. 

3  ( d  I  ( 3 )  :    This    new    subsection    makes    it 
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cl«*r  that  tbe  kcqulsltlon  lo*ns  under  sub- 
section 3(d)(3)  may  be  made  (or  use  lnde> 
pendently  (I.e.,  where  right-of-way  U  al- 
ready owned),  or  for  uae  concurrently  with 
a  loan  for  advance  rlgfat-of-way  acquisition 
under  subaectlon  3(d)  (1).  or  for  conciirrent 
uae  with  project  loans  or  grants  under  sub- 
section 3(a). 

Section  103:  The  section  would:  (a) 
amend  section  4(a)  of  the  Act,  which  now 
require*  certain  Secretarial  Ondlngs  before 
section  3  assistance  can  be  provided,  to  re- 
flect the  leas  stringent  criteria  at  new  sec- 
tion 3(d)  In  the  case  of  land  acquisition 
loans;  and  (b)  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
section  4  providing  authorizations  for  loans 
and  administrative  costs,  as  well  as  grants 
under  the  Act  for  fiscal  years  1071-1074  and 
establishing  contract  authority. 

The  amounts  authorized  for  ap(iroprla- 
Uon,  OOO,  MOO,  (600,  and  9600  mllUon,  re- 
spacttvely.  are  equivalent  to  tbe  amounts, 
based  on  Treasiuy  Department  estimates, 
which  tbe  dedicated  portions  of  the  auto- 
mobile excise  will  produce  for  the  luban  mass 
transportation  trust  fund  created  by  Title 
U  of  this  blU.  The  authorized  leveU  of  >300, 
MOO,  $500.  and  $«00  million  would  be  avaU- 
able  for  obligation  In  their  full  amounts  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  first  authorized 
and  would  remain  available  until  expended. 
Tine  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  obli- 
gate >hsae  amounts  through  loans  or  grant 
agreeaoeBts.  These  obligations  would  be  liq- 
uidated by  subsequent  appropriations. 

Section  103:  Section  7  of  the  Act.  from  the 
Inception  of  the  urban  mass  transportation 
program,  has  made  an  adequate  relocation 
program  a  condition  for  receipt  of  capital 
grants.  Tbe  Federal  Government  has  been 
authortxed  to  make  relocation  payments  of 
up  to  $200  to  families  and  up  to  $3,000  in 
the  case  of  business  concerns  and  nonprofit 
organizations. 

In  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  19«8. 
the  Congr—  «a«frt  signtttcantly  expanded 
and  liberalised  relocation  benefits  for  per- 
sons displaced  by  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction. Inclusion  of  an  amended  reloca- 
tion section  In  ttUs  bill  which  closely  par- 
allels the  provisions  of  the  highway  act  re- 
flect the  view  that  the  concepts  are  equally 
valid  for  urban  mass  transportation  and 
should  be  adopted,  pending  general  Federal 
relocation  legislation. 

Section  104  amends  section  IS  of  tbe  Act, 
which  restricts  the  aggregate  of  grant  proj- 
ects (other  than  relocation  grants)  In  any 
one  State  to  13!i  percent  of  the  total  amoimt 
authorized  for  this  purpose.  l%e  original  leg- 
islation anticipated  that  some  States  would 
experience  serloiu  Lohlbltlons  with  this  limit 
and.  so,  a  discretionary  pool  of  $12.5  million 
was  established  to  be  available  for  use  In 
States  which  had  previously  received  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  grants. 
Notwithstanding  ttUs  fund,  a  number  of  our 
moat  populoiu  States  will  soon  be  at  a  point 
where  they  can  receive  no  further  assistance. 
Rather  than  alter  the  12  >i  percent  celling 
at  this  time,  section  104  would  Increase  the 
discretionary  fund  to  $50  million.  The  section 
as  revised  would  also  extend  the  basic  12 '.x 
percent  celling  to  the  grants  and  loans  made 
from  the  trust  fund  for  fiscal  1971-1974. 

Section  105:  Section  1  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  a  oX  1968  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  program  authority  imder  the  Act. 
But  that  section  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  authority  to  make  grants  for  or  under- 
take such  projects  or  activities  under  sections 
6(a),  9,  and  11  of  the  Act  (relating  to  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations; 
technical  studies  grants:  and  grants  for  re- 
search and  training  in  urban  transportation 
problems)  as  "primarily  concern  the  relation- 
ship of  urban  transportation  systems  to  the 
oomprehenslTely  planned  development  of 
urban  areas,  or  the  role  of  transportation 
planning  in  overall  tirban  planning."  It  was 
contemplated  that  such  grants  would  be 
made  out  of  appropriations  to  HUD.  SecUon 


IDS  preaerre*  that  understanding  and  Insurea 
that  the  urban  transportation  trust  fund 
would  be  available  only  for  grants  In  f lu^her- 
ance  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  the  Act. 

TTrLB  n — vaasN  mas*  TaaNSForrATioN  bkvx- 
turm  acr  or  !••• 

This  title  of  tbe  bill  creates  an  urban  mass 
transportation  trust  fund,  out  of  revenues 
provided  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  auto- 
mobile excise,  for  all  loan,  grant  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  urban  mass  transpMta- 
tlon  program  for  fiscal  years  1971-74.  It 
shares  many  features  Of  the  highwsy  trust 
fund. 

Section  201  esUblUhes  the  trust  fund. 

Section  202(a) :  This  subsection  provides 
for  the  transfer  to  the  trust  fund  of  specified 
amounts  of  the  revenues  attributable  to  the 
automobile  excise  (section  4061(a)  (2)  of  the 
1954  Internal  Revenue  Code).  The  amounts 
to  be  transferred  are  equivalent  to  amounts 
which  would  be  transferred  If  the  excise  were 
IVa.  3.  2'i,  and  3  percent,  respectively,  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  1973,  and  1974,  ac- 
cording to  Treasury  Department  estimates. 
The  trust  fund  revenues  will  be  equal  to  the 
amounts  authorized  for  program  purposes 
In  Title  I  of  this  bill. 

Because  the  trust  fund  and  related  pro- 
gram authorizations  are  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis  while  section  4061(a)(2)  taxes  accrue 
on  a  calendar  basis,  and  are  collected  quar- 
terly, the  operative  language  used  U  sucn  as 
win  produce  $300.  $400,  $500.  and  $600  mil- 
lion. Although  It  Is  not  expressed  In  terms  ol 
I'.j,  2,  2\2.  and  3  points  on  the  automobile 
excise,  the  amounts  are  equivalent  to  those 
percentages.  (These  trust  fund  receipts  neces- 
sitate a  change  In  the  presently  eflTective 
rates  of  section  4061(a)  (2),  which  Is  accom- 
plished In  section  206  below.) 

Section  203  ( b ) :  In  order  to  provide  that 
tbe  trtist  fund  may  be  fully  operative  at  the 
earliest  time  although  receipts  may  lag, 
this  subsection  authorizes  the  Treasury  to 
make  advances  to  the  trust  fund,  to  be  re- 
paid when  receipts  catch  up  with  expendi- 
tures. 

Section  203  prescribes  how  the  trust  fund 
is  to  be  managed. 

(a)  requires  annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  the 
condition  of  the  trust  fund. 

(b)  specifies  that  the  trust  fund  corpus 
beyond  that  needed  for  current  purposes, 
must  be  Invested  and  specified  how  It  may 
be  Invested. 

(c)  authorizes  the  sale  and  manner  of  sale 
of  obligations  which  the  Uust  fund  may  ac- 
quire. 

(d)  requires  that  Interest  earned  by  tbe 
Uust  fund  ahall  be  added  to  form  a  part  of 
the  trust  fund. 

Section  204(a)  makes  the  trust  fund  the 
source  for  fljianclng  all  loans,  grants,  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation programs  authorized  for  fiscal  years 
1971-1974. 

Section  204(b)  provides  that  the  trust 
fund  will  be  used  to  repay  general  fund  ad- 
vances under  section  202(b),  if  any,  when 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deems  appro- 
priate. 

SecUon  305  is  modeled  after  section  309(g) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  the  so- 
called  "Byrd  amendment"  to  the  legislation 
governing  the  highway  trust  fund.  lu  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  that  a  continuing  review  of 
tbe  trust  fund  will  be  maintain^  and  that 
expenditures  required  to  defray  obligations 
will  not  out-sirlp  trust  fund  receipts.  Under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
advises  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  amounts 
which  win  be  available  in  the  trust  fund.  If 
they  are  Insufficient  to  meet  current  obliga- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  must 
reduce  obligations  on  a  prorated  basis. 

Section  206:  This  section  makes  the 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  are  required  to  extend  the  auto  excise 


for  the  needs  of  the  trust  fund.  That  excise 
now  at  7  jjercent.  is  scheduled  to  drop  to  5' 
percent  during  calendar  1970.  3  percent  dur- 
ing 1971,  1  percent  during  1972,  and  to  go 
out  of  existence  on  December  31.  1972. 

The  tax  would  be  extended  through  June 
30,  1974.  to  coincide  with  the  trust  fund.  It 
would.  Just  as  now  planned,  drop  to  5  percent 
during  calendar  1970.  and  to  3  percent  on 
January  1.  1971.  However,  it  would  be  held 
at  that  level  until  It  expires,  thereby  provid- 
ing that  during  the  entire  life  of  the  trust 
fund  the  excise  on  automobiles  would  be  3 
percent.  Since  trust  fund  earmarking  of  the 
excise  is  at  levels  equivalent  to  an  excise  of 
1^2.  2,  2V^,  and  3  percent,  in  all  but  fiscal 
1974,  the  excise  would  fiow  into  the  general 
fund  after  the  trust  fund  needs  have  been 
met  Subsection  206(b)  contains  the  neces- 
sary conforming  amendments  for  floor  stock 
refunds. 

Section  207  provides  that  Title  11  of  the 
bill  Is  elTectlve  on  enactment. 


S.  1033— INTRODUCTION  OP  COM- 
PREHENSIVE COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  a  new  level  of  educa- 
tion emerging  in  our  country — a  level 
quite  different  from  secondary  education 
and  higher  education.  It  is  the  compre- 
hensive commimity  college.  Dr.  Edmund 
J.  Oleazer,  Jr..  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
has  said : 

The  community  college  Is  as  much  a  social 
movement  as  an  educational  enterprise,  and 
is  perhaps  closer  to  realizing  a  concept  of  a 
"people's  college"  than  any  other  institution 
In  the  United  States. 

This  Is  true,  and  the  community  col- 
lege continues  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
best  equipped  for  the  Job  of  extending 
and  expanding  much-needed  educational 
opportunities  in  our  country.  Its  low  cost 
to  students,  proximity  to  those  it  is  de- 
signed to  serve,  fiexibile  admissions  ar- 
ransement.  strong  counseling  and  advis- 
ing services,  and  varied  education  pro- 
grams are  responding  to  the  lack  of 
relevance  in  traditional  education.  Yet. 
the  Federal  Government  has  failed  in  its 
responsibility  to  these  colleges  which  rep- 
resent almost  half  of  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  about  one-third  of 
all  students  pursuing  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  lost 
interest  in  the  academic  debate  on  the 
value  of  continuing  education  to  the  in- 
dividual and  society,  and  we  are  tired  of 
the  rhetoric  about  making  our  structured 
learning  experiences  relevant.  Education 
is  not  a  private  privilege;  it  is  a  public 
responsibility.  When  we  finish  talking 
about  the  priorities  of  the  Federal  (jov- 
emment,  let  us  make  sure  education  is 
always  on  top. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Brookz,  Chuhch,  Goodell,  Gravel, 
QuRRET,  Hakris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hughes. 
IifOtrifE,  Javits,  Kennedy.  McCarthy. 
McGee.  McGovern.  Mondale.  Murphy. 
Muskix.  Nelson,  Pastore,  Prouty,  Ran- 
dolph, RiBICOFF.  SCHWEIKER.  SCOTT,  YAR- 

BOROUGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  referral,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Community  College  Act  of  1969.  The 
enthusiasm  around  the  coimtry  for  this 
bill,  which  is  reflected  by  the  support  it 
already  has  in  the  Senate,  is  sufficient 
mandate  to  all  of  us  to  take  our  Fed- 
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eral  responsibilities  to  this  new  level  of 
educHtlon  as  seriously  as  we  have  those 
to  elementai-y  and  secondary  education, 
and  vocational  and  higher  education. 

THE  COMPmaHeNSIVE   COMMUNITY    COLLEGE   ACT 

OF  less 


FEOEaAL  GOVXaNMENT  AND  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


The  Comprehensive  Community  College 
Act  of  1969,  which  was  developed  with  the 
energetic  cooperation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  is  a  bill 
to  improve  and  increase  post-secondary 
educational  opportunities  throughout 
the  Nation  by  providing  assistance  to 
States  for  the  development  and  construc- 
tion of  comprehensive  commuiiity  col- 
leges. We  want  to  insure,  through  this 
act,  that  the  education  provided  by  these 
colleges  is  suited  to  the  needs,  interests 
and  potential  benefits  of  the  total  com- 
munity. A  special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  meeting  the  needs  of  those  ignored 
or  neglected  by  Uaditional  forms  of 
education. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  bill  call 
for  a  year  of  planning  to  give  each  State 
time  to  develop  or  update  a  master  plan 
lor  post-secondary  education,  and  to  give 
the  U.S.   Office   of   Education   time    to 
create  and  staff  a  Bureau  of  Community 
Education  to  administer  all  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  community  colleges.  An 
additional  3  years  are  provided  to  begin 
the  implementation  of  the  master  plans. 
The  master  plans  will  be  developed 
jointly  at  the  State  level  with  all  post- 
secondary    education    agencies    within 
that  State.  They  will  set  forth  a  state- 
wide plan  for  the  improvement,  develop- 
ment, and  construction  of  comprehen- 
sive community  colleges,  including  first, 
the  dtvelopment  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  curriculum  programs  that 
have  a  special  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
the  educationally  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged: second,  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  faculty  and  staff;   third, 
household  research;  fourth,  tuition-free 
admissions  policy,  or  an  adequate  finan- 
cial aid  program;  fifth,  a  policy  and  pro- 
cedure to  assure  that  Federal  funds  will 
not  supplant  existing  State  and  local  ef- 
forts; and,  sixth,  where  feasible  and  de- 
sirable, a  plan  for  Interstate  planning 
and  cooperation   in   implementing   this 
act. 

Institutions  eligible  for  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  those  legally  authorized 
within  each  State  to  provide  a  2-year 
comprehensive  program  of  post-second- 
ary education — provided  they  admit  as 
regular  students  high  school  graduates. 
or  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  older.  Ac- 
creditation of  these  institutions  will  be 
determined  by  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agencies  and  associations. 

A  National  Advisory  Coimcil.  appoint- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Cammissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, from  among  those  active  in  com- 
prehensive community  colleges,  will  as- 
sist the  Commissioner  in  establishing  the 
criteria  for  approving  the  State  plans  and 
in  implementing  them. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner  will  report 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  all  Federal  pro- 
prams  assisting  conuntinlty  colleges  in 
order  to  determine  which  programs  are 
duplicating  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  and 
to  collect  in  this  new  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Education,  all  Federal  programs 
affecting  community  colleges. 


Mr.  President,  some  have  queried,  and 
will  undoubtedly — even  after  all  the  facts 
are  In — continue  to  ask  why  we  need 
another  Federal  program  In  education. 
There  are  plenty  of  reasons.  There  are 
13  major  cities  in  the  United  States  with- 
out a  single  public  community  college 
within  city  limits.  These  include  De- 
troit—which recently  rejected  a  referen- 
dum bond  issue  for  community  college 
construction — and  cities  like  Houston, 
Atlanta,  and  Jersey  City.  Twenty-five 
major  cities  from  Philadelphia  to  San 
Francisco  and  from  Dallas  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  have  only  one  community  college. 
These  cities  are  the  focal  point  for  the 
recent  recommendation  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  educator, 
Clark  Kerr.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended, as  a  major  finding  In  the  study, 
the  construction  of  500  new  community 
colleges  to  meet  the  basic  education  needs 
of  the  communities  they  would  serve  by 
1976. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  inade- 
quate two-year  college  space,  we  face  the 
Imbalanced    allocation    of    Federal    re- 
sources from  existing  programs.  Out  of 
24    institutional-support  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Junior  colleges  take  part  in  only  six:  de- 
veloping institutions — Higher  Education 
Act,  title  in — 22  percent  participation; 
national    teaching    fellowships — Higher 
Education  Act,  title  IH— 4.8  percent  par- 
ticipation;   undergi-aduate   equipment — 
Higher  Education  Act,  title  Vl-A — 15.5 
percent  participation;  library  resources — 
Higher  Education  Act,  title  Il-A — 21.13 
percent  participation;  grants  for  imder- 
graduate    facilities — Higher    Education 
Faculties  Act,  title  1—23  percent  partici- 
pation; and  loans  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate   construction — Higher   Educa- 
tion Faculties  Act,  Utie  IH— 10.3  percent 
participation.  Three  additional  programs 
have  not  been  funded  yet,  and  the  voca- 
tional education  program  Is  administered 
through  block  grants   to  participating 
States. 

Community  coUeges  are  last  in  line 
when  funds  sure  released,  because  they 
must  compete  with  monolithic  multiver- 
sities. An  even  greater  imbalance  exists 
in  individual-assistance  allotments;  al- 
though two-year  coUeges  represent  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  student 
population,  the  community  coUege  share 
of  student  aid  funds  is  dangerously  low. 
Community  coUeges  get  4  percent  of  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  funds,  6  per- 
cent of  educational  opportunity  loans, 
and  15  percent  of  college  work-study  as- 
sistance. 

I  was  shocked  again  last  week  to  learn 
that  45  community  colleges  had  applied 
for  their  share  of  $6.9  mUllon  under  part 
E  of  the  Education  Professional  Devel- 
opment Act,  and  only  two  proposals  were 
funded  for  a  total  of  $74,000.  Something 
is  wrong  somewhere,  and  it  might  well 
be  the  lack  of  sensitivity  in  the  Office  of 
Education  to  the  special  needs  of  com- 
munity colleges. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  a  Bureau 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, a  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  a 
Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  library 
Services,  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 


Handicapped,  a  Bureau  of  Research,  and 
a  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  De- 
velopment— but  there  is  no  bureau,  di- 
vision, office,  or  program  for  community 
colleges. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  AND  THE  TOTAL 
EDUCATION  ENVIRONMEHT 

This  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  Ele- 
mentary  and   secondary    schools   have 
failed  to  meet  the  demands  society  is 
making  on  the  education  process.  More 
than    100    years   ago    we    assigned    the 
responsibUlty    to   secondary    schools   to 
pi-oduce   a   finished   product.   Today,   a 
high  school  education  carries  its  own 
dead-end   guarantee,   and    12   years   of 
learning  is  at  best  only  a  stepping  stone 
for  those  who  will  go  to  college,  and  too 
often  a  millstone  for  those  who  have  been 
neglected    in    high    school    and    conse- 
quently left  behind  in  the  arbitrary  col- 
lege admissions  procedure.  Before  this 
level   of  learning   can   respond   to   so- 
ciety's needs,  it  must  tackle  bureaucratic 
inflexlbUity,  outdated  curriculums,  and 
the  rigidity  of  poorly  trained  teachers. 
The  three  "R's"  must  give  way  to  a  new 
"R" — relevancy.  This  level  of  education 
must  teach  kids  how  to  think,  not  what 
to  think.  In  life  today,  learning  can  no 
longer  be  limited  to  the  classroom  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  18.  The  life- 
long student  must  be  able  to  change  his 
career  both  to  accommodate  his  talents 
and  to  fill  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
time. 

The  pace  of  knowledge  has  accelerated 
so  quickly  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
world  we  live  in  no  longer  views  a  high 
school  education  as  terminal.  It  demands 
continuing  education.  It  pressures  our 
Nation's  youth  to  seek  at  least  2  years 
of  coUege  in  order  to  survive. 

But  how  can  they  survive  when  the 
traditional  access  to  higher  education  is 
furthest  from  their  grasp?  How  do  they 
get  started  when  the  admissions  policies 
of  these  institutions  judge  them  on  their 
past  performance  rather  than  their  fu- 
ture potential?  How  do  they  finance  their 
higher  education  when  we  set  an  arbi- 
trary standard  of  abUlty  above  need,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  financial  assistance 
programs?  And  how  do  we  demonstrate 
value  of  the  investment  of  4  and  5  years 
in  a  prescribed,  and  too  often  arbitrary 
and  irrelevant,  curriculum? 

The     answer,     In     part,     lies     with 
trie    new    educational    phenomena    of 
community    colleges.    The    community 
junior  college  seems  taUor  made  for  the 
job  of  extending  and  expanding  opportu- 
nities for  education  beyond  high  school 
Its  cmriculum  grows  out  of  the  needs  of 
society  and  the  community,  and  out  of 
the  personal  and  social  requirements  of 
the  students.  It  is  designed  to  fiU  person- 
nel requirements  in  fragmenting  profes- 
sional  fields;    provide   a   new   trust   in 
urban  education;  and  provide  the  key  to 
open  doors  to  new  careers.  These  institu- 
tions have  demonstrated  their  potential 
to  respond  to  society's  changing  needs  m 
ways  that  bring  improvement  to  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  By  way  of  contrast, 
the   4-year  college,  that  exists   in  big 
cities,  for  example,  has  seldom  been,  an 
instrument  for  change  in  its  mban  en- 
vironment. Since  Watts,  it  has  reevalu- 
ated its  role.  But,  traditionaUy,  it  has 
been  too  busy  being  ui-bane  to  be  urban; 
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located  In  the  city — but  never  •  part  of 
it.  As  the  experience  last  year  at  Co- 
lumbia testlfles.  the  curriculum  usually 
has  been  far  removed  from  such  critical 
problems  of  the  city  as  Inadequate  hous- 
ing, poverty,  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion. Instead,  research  in  these  Institu- 
tions was  more  likely  to  be  concerned 
with  Victorian  literature.  Athenian  art 
forms,  or  the  military  exploits  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. Increasingly,  these  ivy-decked 
halls  are  the  centers  for  research  In  nu- 
clear weapons,  in  genetics,  and  in  cures 
for  cancer.  The  priorities  of  much  of  this 
research  is  difficult  to  Justify  when  the 
needs  of  urban  and  rural  America  are  the 
sole  beneficiary  of  only  the  byproducts 
of  this  research. 

This  is  not  yet  true  of  community  col- 
leges. The  community  college,  whether 
in  an  urban  or  rural  setting,  is  in  a  better 
position  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  First, 
it  is  a  young  Institution,  and  it  has  not 
acquired  the  rigidity  that  comes  from 
overbearing  traditions.  Second,  the  lack 
of  status  puts  the  community  college  In 
closer  empathy  with  the  poor,  the  unac- 
cepted, and  the  classless.  And  third,  a 
new  "breed  of  administrators  are  chal- 
lenging the  "establishment." 

Since  too  many  States  still  provide  only 
traditional  programs  of  higher  education 
In  traditional  institutions  for  selected 
and  privileged  students,  it  is  time  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  a  community  col- 
lege program  which  would  correct  the 
inadequacies  of  the  patchwork  and  piece- 
meal nature  of  existing  Federal  support 
to  2 -year  colleges. 

Because  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  focuses  attention  on  post-second- 
ary education,  some  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  we  want  to  bolster  the 
community  college  at  the  expense  of  the 
4-year  university,  or  the  vocational 
school,  or  the  secondary  school.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth ;  in  fact. 
It  is  precisely  because  we  believe  so 
strongly  in  these  other  educational  sys- 
tems that  we  are  calling  for  action  on 
the  community  college. 

The  problem  is  simply  this:  We  have 
been  treating  education  as  a  series  of 
movements  for  so  long  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  symphony.  We  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  and  uncounted  man- 
hours  to  build  partitions  lietween  grades, 
between  levels  of  grades,  and  even  be- 
tween geographical  designations  of 
levels  of  grades.  In  all  this  typing,  and 
categorizing,  and  dividing,  we  have  done 
an  injustice  to  the  long-term  continuity 
of  real  education. 

When  you  move  out  of  an  assigned 
educational  level— by  graduating,  failing, 
or  dropping  out — you  seldom  get  back. 
Nowhere  in  the  scheme  of  things  is  there 
an  educational  system  designed  simply 
to  serve  people  who  want  to  learn — and 
not  simply  on  the  basis  of  birthday,  ac- 
cimiulated  gradepoint  average,  or  prep 
school  lineage.  The  community  college 
can.  if  it  is  given  help,  fill  the  void.  We 
want  to  strengthen  the  community  col- 
lege, because  without  it.  the  other  forms 
of  education  will  continue,  in  hapless 
cycles  of  frustration,  to  educate  by  draw- 
ing perimeters  around  the  chosen  few. 
The  remarkable  E>anish  scientist- 
humanist  Piet  Hein  sums  up  our  edu- 
cational quandary  in  an  aphoristic  little 
poem  called  a  grook: 


Doabl*-doan  are  justtOed  because  they're 
comfortably  wide.  Therefore  you  only  half 
undo  'em;  and  therefore  nothing  can  get 
through  'em. 

America  cannot  afford  to  block  the 
doors  to  education.  Comprehensive  com- 
munity colleges  can  be  the  key  to  open 
the  door,  and  show  the  way  to  full  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICK  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  bill  (S.  1033)  to  Improve  and  in- 
crease post-secondary  educational  op- 
portunities throughout  the  Nation  by 
providing  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  development  and  construction  of 
comprehensive  community  colleges,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  thti 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Community  College  Act  of   IMS". 

BTATKlCDrr  OF  puaposs 

Sac.  a.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  States  In  providing  poet-secondary 
education  to  all  persons  In  all  areas  of  each 
State  through  a  program  of  Federal  grants 
to  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing. Improving,  and  developing  comprehen- 
sive community  colleges:  to  ensure  that  the 
education  provided  by  such  colleges  Is  suited 
to  the  needs,  Interests,  and  potential  bene- 
fits of  the  total  community;  and  to  assist 
such  coUegee  In  providing  educational  pro- 
grama  especially  siuted  to  the  needs  of  edu- 
cationally and/ or  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons  in  each  State. 

TITLB  I — DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  PLANS 

AtTTHOaiZATION 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 
developing  State  plans  for  the  purposes  of 
title  II  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  The  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
making  payments  to  States  whose  applica- 
tion for  funds  for  carrying  out  such  purposes 
have  been  approved. 

STATX    APPLICATIONS 

Sxc.  103.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  application  for  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  section  101  If  such  applica- 
tion— 

(1)  provides  that  a  State  agency,  which  is 
representative  of  all  agencies  in  such  State 
which  are  concerned  with  poet-secondary 
education,  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose: 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
State  comprehensive  community  college  plan 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  203  of 
this  Act:  and 

(3)  provides  that  such  SUte  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  re- 
quire, and,  to  assure  verification  of  such  re- 
ports, give  the  Commissioner,  upon  request, 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  such  In- 
formation Is  based. 

AlXOTMKirrS   TO    STATES 

Sec.  103.  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  101  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  needed  by  each  SUte  for  the 


purpose  of  thU  title,  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  SUte  shall  be  more  than 
$300,000. 

WTTHHOLDING    OT   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  104.  Whenever  the  Commissioner. 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  Sutc  agency,  finds  (1)  that 
such  SUte  educational  agency  is  not  comply. 
Ing  substantially  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  the  terms  and  conditions  of  its  ap- 
plies Uon  approved  tinder  this  title,  or  (2) 
that  any  funds  paid  to  such  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  title  have  been  di- 
verted from  the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  allotted  or  paid,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  such  agency  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  or  the  diversion 
has  been  corrected  or.  If  compliance  or  cor- 
rection is  Impossible,  until  such  SUte  agency 
repays  or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of 
Federal  moneys  which  have  been  diverted  or 
Improperly  expended. 

TITLE  II— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGES 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  payments  to  SUte  agencies  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1970.  and  ending 
June  30.  1073. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  making  such  pay- 
menu,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  tl.500.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  $3,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $2,- 
500.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201(b)  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  (1)  allot  not 
more  than  6  per  centum  thereof  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  repec- 
tlve  needs  and  (2)  reserve  not  more  than  5 
per  centum  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 206.  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  remainder  as  the  population  aged  18 
and  over  In  such  SUte  bears  to  the  toui  of 
such  population  In  all  SUtes.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 
does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix. 
to  other  SUtes  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  SUtes  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  of  such  other  SUtes 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  which  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  Its 
SUU  application  approved  under  this  title, 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
slmllany  reaUotted  among  the  SUtes  whose 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subeectlon  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  lu  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

STATE  PLANS  AID  PATMXMTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  SUU  desiring  to  receive 
lU  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  shall  submit  a  SUU  plan.  In  such  de- 
tail as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

( 1 )  provides  for  the  administration  of  such 
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plan  by  a  SUU  agency  which  is  represent- 
J^tlve  of  all  agencies  in  such  SUtes  which 
are  concerned  with  post-secondary  educa- 
tion; .. 

(2)  seU  forth  a  comprehensive  staUwlde 
program  for  the  improvement,  development, 
and  construction  of  comprehensive  commu- 
nity colleges  m  the  State  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  Including  (A)  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  comprehensive  curricu- 
lum programs  with  special  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams lor  educationally  and  economically 
UlsadvanUged  persons,  including  occupa- 
tional-technical programs,  adult  continuing 
education  programs,  community  service  pro- 
crams.  developmenUl  programs,  counsellng- 
advlslng  programs,  and  lower  division  uni- 
versity parallel  programs.  (B)  training  and 
development  of  faculty,  administrators, 
counselors,  and  other  necessary  personnel, 
and  (C)  research  to  be  carried  out  In  such 
colleges  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such 
colleges  and  to  provide  dau  for  future  de- 
velopment; 

(3)  esubllshes  priorities  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  cut  such  program; 

(4)  provides  that  If  not  already  tultlon- 
Jree  to  State  resldenU  such  colleges  will  be 
made  tultlon-free  as  soon  as  practicable, 
or  provide  adequate  financial  aid  programs: 

(5)  provides  for  the  necessary  StaU  and 
local  financial  support  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
pram  »ith  asslsunce  under  this  title; 

(6)  seU  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  wUl  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  SUte  or  local  funds,  or  funds 
of  comprehensive  community  colleges,  but 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practic- 
able, to  Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds 
that  would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 

this  Act;  .       ^  ,     ^ 

(7)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUte 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  SUU  to 
comprehensive  community  colleges)  under 
this  title;  ^     , 

(8)  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  conUinlng  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(9)  provides  to  the  extent  possible  for 
Inter-State  cooperation  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sec  Uon  (a)  and  shall  pay  to  such  SUU.  from 
Ite  allotment  for  each  Oaced  year,  the  reason- 
able cost,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, of  carrying  out  such  approved  plan 
for  such  year. 

(c)  Paymente  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  Installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpaymenU.  and  they  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  par- 
ticipaung  colleges  designated  for  this  purpose 
by  the  SUte,  or  to  both. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modifications  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  SUte  agency  or 
instltuOon  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  CommlBsioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  SUte  agency  or  Institution  adminis- 
tering a  SUte  plan  approved  under  section 
103.  finds  tbat^ 

(1)  the  SUU  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section,  or 


(3)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify 
the  SUte  agency  or  Institution  that  the  SUte 
win  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  program  under  this  title  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply. 


LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  205.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  construction 
projecte  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the 
labor  sUndards  specified  In  this  section  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
P  R  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13. 
1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276e). 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  AND  RESEARCH  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PUR- 
POSES 

Sec  206.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  such  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  In- 
novative and  exemplary  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  research  to  promote  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE    III— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 


monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

ADMINISTRATION 

SEC.  302.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act  through 
a  Bureau  of  Community  Education  which 
he  shall  esublish  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
Such  Bureau  shall,  upon  request,  advise  any 
State  with  respect  to  its  program  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  as  .soon  as 
practicable,  make  a  report  to  Congress  (1) 
identifying  all  other  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education  which  should,  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  affecting  comprehensive 
community  colleges,  be  administered  through 
the  Bureau  of  Community  Education,  and 
(2)  what  action  Is  being  taken  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  such  programs  by  such 
Bureau. 

(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance  cr 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
tipon. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301 .  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
OommlBSloner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "comprehensive  community 
college  "  means  nn  educational  Institution  in 
any  SUte  which —  ,.  „^  » 

(A)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such  SUte 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education; 

(B)  admits  as  regular  students  high  school 
graduates  or  equivalent,  or  persons  at  least 
18  years  of  age; 

(C)  provides  a  two-year  postsecondary  edu- 
cational program  leading  to  an  associate  de- 
gree or  accepUble  for  credit  toward  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  and  also  provides  programs  of 
posuecondary  vocational  technical  occupa- 
tional and  specialized  education; 

(D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; 

(E)  Is  accredited  as  an  Institution  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  or  11  not  so  accredited — 

(I)  Is  an  Institution  that  has  obtained  rec- 
ognized preaccredltatlon  status  from  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  body,  or 

(il)  Is  an  Institution  whose  credits  are  ac- 
cepted on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  ac- 
credited Institutions,  for  credit  on  the  same 
basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  Institution  so 
accredited,  and  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list 
of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
or  associations  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  train- 
ing offered. 

(3)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications 
for  college  facilities;  erecting,  building,  ac- 
quiring, altering,  remodeling,  improving,  or 
extending  such  faciUtles;  and  the  inspection 
and  supervUlon  of  the  construction  of  such 
facilities.  Such  term  does  not  Include  inter- 
esU  in  land  or  off-site  Improvements. 

(4)  The  term  "college  faclUties  Includes 
classrooms  and  related  facilities;  and  Initial 
equipment,  machmery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity coUege  purposes.  Such  term  docs  not 
Include  athletic  sUdiums.  or  structures  or 
faclUtles  Intended  primarily  for  athletic  ex- 
hibitions, contests,  or  games  or  other  events 
for  which  admission  Is  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  public. 

(5)  The  term  "SUte"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 


Sec.  303.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  vnih 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  application 
submitted  under  section  102  or  Ite  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  203.  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  104  or  section  205,  .iuch 
State  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  wtth  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  SUte 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  titie  28.  United 

St&t6S  CO<i6. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evldejice. 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  subsuntial 
evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec  304.  (a)  Nothing  conUined  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  thU  Act  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  as  a  place  of  worship  or  religious 
Instruction. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec  305.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shaU 
appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Comprehensive  Community  Colleges.  -The 
membere  of  such  Council  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to 
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repreaent  ai^roprlat«  fields  competent  or 
intereated  In  the  development  of  such  col- 
leges for  the  purpooae  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Ck>uncll  shall  advise  the  Commls- 
Hloner  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  applications  and  State  plans 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  (3)  the  administration 
of  title  n  of  this  Act,  and  (3)  means  of  im- 
proving the  administration  and  operation  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  Its  findings  and  recommendations  ( In- 
cluding recommendations  for  changes  In  the 
provisions  of  this  Act)  to  the  President  not 
later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted.  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congrtas  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding tlOO  per  day.  Including  travel  time: 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
3703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  In  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently. 

STI'DY  A{iD  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN   0«DE>  TO 
AVOID  DUPLICATION  OF  BENEFTrS 

Sac.  306.  The  Commissioner  shall  1 1 )  make 
.tu  Investigation  nnd  study  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams assisting  comprehensive  community 
colleges  In  order  to  determine  which  of  such 
programs  provide  assistance  which  Is  a  dupli- 
cation of  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  and  (2)  report  to  Congress,  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  his  recommendations.  Including 
any  necessary  lejclslation  for  terminating 
.Huch  duplication. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
.strong  supporter  of  the  Junior  college 
movement,  I  am  pleased  to  coauthor  with 
Senator  William.s  of  New  Jersey  the 
Comprehen.sive  Community  College  Act 
of  1969. 

California,  as  my  colleagues  know,  has 
been  the  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  com- 
munity movement.  In  California  there 
are  presently  90  community  colleges 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  100 
by  the  early  1970's.  As  of  September 
1968  over  541.000  students,  both  full  time 
and  part  time,  were  enrolled  in  California 
community  colleges.  Of  this  enrollment. 
220.236  were  full  time  students.  Of  the 
total  student  freshman  and  sophmore 
population,  approximately  85  percent  are 
enrolled  in  jimior  colleges. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  expand  post- 
.secondary  educational  opportunity  by 
recognizing  the  tremendous  importance 
of  junior  colleges  in  our  educational 
structure.  The  measure  would  in  effect 
help  to  make  the  California  junior  col- 
lege model  system  a  nationwide 
experience. 

I  understand.  Mr.  President,  that 
studies  indicate  that  the  location  of  a 
new  junior  college  in  a  community  will 
Increase  by  20  percent  the  number  of 
students  from  that  community  who 
would  go  on  to  higher  education. 

The  jimior  colleges  are  ideally  suited 
to  help  open  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  youngsters  because 
of  their  flexible  policies,  their  proximity 
to  the  community,  and  their  low  cost  to 
the  students.  In  California,  the  junior 
colleges  are  tuition  free.  In  1966.  in  testi- 


mony before  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee in  opposition  to  the  Johnson 
administration's  efforts  to  eliminate 
junior  college  eligibility  under  the  im- 
pacted-aid  program.  I  predicted  that — 
California's  experience  In  providing  free 
education  opportunity  through  fourteen 
grades  will  undoubtedly  Influence  other 
states  In  the  consideration  of  expanding 
their  junior  college  opportunities. 

Enactment  of  a  major  community  col- 
lege assistance  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  fulfilling  my  prediction. 

I  have  attempted  to  see  that  the  com- 
munity colleges  receive  a  more  equitable 
stiare  of  Federal  assistance  and  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Williams  certainly 
underscores  once  again  the  fact  that 
they  are  not.  Certainly  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  commensu- 
rate with  the  educational  opportunities 
and  burdens  that  they  are  providing  and 
shouldering. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  to  im- 
prove this  situation.  Only  last  year,  a 
Javlts-Murphy  amendment  to  title  III  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  increased  the 
set-aside  for  junior-colleges  from  22 
percent  to  24  percent.  In  conference, 
however,  the  figure  was  lowered  to  23 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  announced  that  It  also  plans  to 
introduce  new  and  exciting  community 
college  legislation.  This  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should  result  in  favorable  action 
during  this  Congress. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
munity colleges  represent  an  educational 
resource  that  has  not  been  utilized  to  the 
fullest.  California's  experience  points  out 
to  me  that  there  Is  "gold"  in  expanding 
educational  opportunity  and  raising  the 
educational  level  of  our  citizens.  The 
enactment  of  a  community  college  meas- 
ure In  this  Congress  must  be  hiRh  on 
our  list  of  priorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  summary  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCMM^ar     or     Comprehensive    Community 

Coi.LEOE  Act  of  X96[) 

piraposE 

To  asiust  the  States  In  providing  post- 
secondary  education  to  all  persons  in  all  creas 
of  each  state  through  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  each  state  for  the  purpose  of 
strenthenlng.  Improving,  and  developing  com- 
prehensive community  colleges  and  to  assist 
these  colleges  In  providing  educational  pro- 
grams especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  edu- 
cationally and/or  economically  dlsa'lvnntaged 
persons  In  each  state. 

MASTER    PLAN 

Each  state.  In  cooperation  with  all  the  poet- 
secondary  litsUtuUona  within  that  sute,  will 
develop  Jointly  a  master  plan  which  will: 

1.  Set  forth  a  state- wide  program  for  the 
Improvement,  development,  and  construction 
of  community  colleges.  Including: 

a.  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
comprehensive  curriculum  programs 

b.  training  and  development  of  faculty  and 
stair 

c.  research 

d.  construction  of  facilities 

2.  Provide  tultlon-f  ree  admission  or  an  ade- 
quate financial  aid  program. 


3.  Set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
state  and  local  financial  support. 

4.  Provide  for  Joint  and  Interstate  planning 
and  cooperation  where  applicable. 

ADMINISTRATION 

A  Bureau  of  Community  Education  will  be 
established  In  the  Office  of  Education  to  Im- 
plement this  program. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

National  Advisory  Council  will  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  the  development  and  crite- 
ria for  evaluating  state  plans  and  other  pur- 
pones. 

EXISTING    LEGISLATION 

After  one  year  of  planning,  the  program 
win  become  operational  at  which  time  exist- 
ing community  college  participation  In  other 
public  laws  will  terminate. 

ACTHORIZATION 

Phtue  I:  tlO  million  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1970  for  development  of  state  plans. 

Phase  II:  A  (6  billion  authorization  gradu- 
ated over  fiscal  years  1971,  1972  and  1973  to 
implement  the  program. 

ALLOTMENT    FORMULA 

Five  percent  set  aside  for  the  Commlssioiu  r 
for  Innovative  and  exemplary  projects. 

Five  percent  set  aside  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  etc. 

Ninety  percent  allotted  to  states  based  on 
tho  population  aged  18  and  over. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  CREATE  A  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  HEALTH  SCIENCE  AND  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce tor  myself  and  Senators  Bayh. 
Brooke.  Fong,  Goodell.  Harris.  Hart. 
Hughes.  Inouye,  McCarthy,  McGee.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Moss.  Nelson.  Pell,  Randolph. 
Tydings.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
YAr.BOROucH  for  appropriate  reference  n 
bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47.  to  create 
a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Science  and  Society. 

This  joint  resolution  will  be  introduced 
tomorrow  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  Is  similar 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  which  I 
introduced  last  year.  It  would  create  a 
15-member  Commission  to  undertake  a 
3-year  study  of  the  legal,  social,  and 
ethical  implications  of  health  science  re- 
search. The  Commission  would  report  on 
the  implications  of  this  research  for 
public  policy  in  interim  reports,  and  pre- 
sent a  final  report  at  the  end  of  the 
study. 

The  case  for  careful  study  of  the  star- 
tling implications  of  the  biomedical 
revolution  in  this  country  is  even  more 
compelling  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Last  year  was  the  beginning  of  the 
heart  transplant  era.  Since  then.  167  of 
these  operations  have  been  performed 
throughout  the  world,  a  rate  of  more 
than  three  a  week.  Philip  Blalberg  is  not 
only  alive  today,  but  the  heart  of  a  sec- 
ond donor  is  beating  in  his  body.  Thirty- 
five  of  his  fellow  transplant  patients  are 
living,  and  the  development  of  this  tech- 
nique extends  to  thousands  the  hope  that 
their  sentence  of  lingering  Illness  and 
death  can  be  commuted. 

During  the  past  year,  the  major  step 
of  can-ying  out  this  operation  in  children 
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has  b«en  developed,  and  Independent  and 
useful  lives  are  now  a  hope  for  them.  The 
heart  tran«>lant  seems  destined  for  a 
place  in  the  standard  medical  repertoire 
of  the  20th  century. 

Last  year  also  saw  the  creation  of  an 
artificial  viral  core.  This  year  saw  the 
synthesis  of  an  enzyme  that  performs  as 
does  the  enzyme  naturally  produced  in 
living  creatures.  Ttie  effort  to  study  and 
imitate  the  creation  of  life  goes  on. 

And  over  this  pest  weekend,  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  heard  the  amazing 
word  of  successful  fertilization  of  a  hu- 
man egg  in  a  Cambridge  University  lab- 
oratory in  Great  Britain.  As  Nature 
magazine  commented  on  this  develop- 
ment: 

Test  tube  babies  may  not  be  Just  around 
the  corner,  but  the  day  when  all  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  produce  them  will  be  avaU- 
able  may  have  been  brought  a  stage  nearer 
by  the  work  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Edwards  and  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  the  dreams  of  centuries 
for  the  enhancement  of  human  health 
and  life  come  nearer  to  reality  each  day. 
And  as  this  biomedical  revolution  con- 
tinues, so  do  the  possibilities  that  some 
of  these  dreams  may  become  nightmares. 

In  Richmond.  Va.,  and  Houston,  Tex., 
it  hM  been  alleged  that  a  medical  ex- 
aminer informally  authorized  removal 
of  the  heart  before  the  legal  waiting  pe- 
riod for  unclaimed  bodies  had  passed 
and  before  consent  from  next  of  kin  had 
been  received. 

In  Houston.  Tex.,  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  beating  hearts  were  taken  from 
homicide  victims  and  defense  lawyers 
contend  that  the  surgeons,  not  the  ac- 
cused, "caused  death." 

A  Georgetown  Law  Journal  article 
lists  other  issues  of  tissue  transplanta- 
tion: 

Logistics:  what  to  do  when  donor  and  re- 
cipient are  in  different  hospitals,  or  different 
slates  when  regulations  and  laws  lack  uni- 
formity; 

Information:  how  to  establish  a  registry 
for  data  on  transplantation; 

Quality  Control :  how  to  safeguard  against 
use  of  Imperfect  tissue  drawn  from  unde- 
sirable sources; 

Remuneration:  how  to  balance  the  need 
for  more  spare  parts  on  one  hand  with  the 
specter  of  "black  i|iarkets  In  hearts"  on  the 
other.  I 

The  weekend  report  of  successful 
human  egg  fertilization  touched  off  con- 
troversy too.  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported. 

Aides  of  John  Cardinal  Heenan.  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  emphasized  that  the 
Idea  of  "test  tube"  babies  violated  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  .  .  . 

As  Dr.  Donald  Gould,  editor  of  the  New 
Scientists  magazine,  said  today: 

"What  happens  to  the  embryos  which  are 
discarded  at  the  end  of  the  day — washed 
down  the  sink?  Tbere  would  necessarily  be 
many.  Would  this  amount  to  abortion — or 
murder? 

"We  have  no  law  to  cope  with  this  kind 
of  situation. 

"And  have  we  really  the  wisdom  which 
will  allow  VIS  to  handle  wisely  and  for  the 
pood  of  mankind  the  frightening  new  pow- 
ers which  the  biological  scientists  are  giv- 
ing us,  not  Just  ofer  death,  but — more  awe- 
insplrlng  still — the  very  nature  of  life." 

In  Australia,  a  laborer  repoi-tedly  has 
been  acquitted  of  murder  partly  because 
of  a  genetic  abnormality  that  tends  to 


make  men  "bom  criminals."  In  France, 
a  Jury  refused  to  free  a  self-confessed 
murder  on  the  ground  that  he  had  in- 
herited the  chromosome  imbalance.  And 
In  this  country,  research  is  going  on  into 
this  same  question. 

Mr.  I»resident,  these  examples  bring 
up  to  date  the  original  set  of  concerns 
I  raised  last  year. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search, chaired  by  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  Over 
an  8-day  period,  the  initial  support  for 
this  proposal  received  from  deans  of 
schools  of  medicine,  theology,  and  law, 
as  well  as  from  scientists,  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large  was  confirmed  by  testimony 
from  representatives  of  many  disciplines. 
Heart  transplant  surgeons  like  Dr.  Nor- 
man Shumway;  geneticist.  Dr.  Joshua 
Lederberg;  rsychologist.  Dr.  David 
Kretch;  judge,  David  Bazelon;  theolo- 
gian. Dr.  Kenneth  Vaux.  and  many  oth- 
ers testified  to  the  need  for  such  a  study. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  seemed  to  share 
the  convictions  of  Historian  Everett 
Mendelshon,  who  said : 

The  process  that  society  goes  through  in 
adjusting  to  scientific  advance — the  sociali- 
zation of  science — has  traditionally  been  a 
rather  slow  and  rather  leisurely  process.  In- 
deed more  often  than  not,  an  accidental 
process.  I  would  contend  that  no  sociftty  can 
any  longer  afford  this  leisurely  process  of 
adapting  to  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vance, but  that  society  must  anticipate  and 
plan  for  the  social  Integration  of  new  dis- 
coveries. Many  areas  of  blo-medical  research 
.  .  .  currently  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
continued  re-examinatlon  of  the  social  Im- 
plications of  new  discoveries.  These  .  .  .  ques- 
tions raised  by  biomedical  research  and  dis- 
coveries might  be  much  better  served 
through  the  kind  of  serious  analysis  and  In- 
vestigation proposed  In  the  Senate  resolution 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale. 

The  majority  of  witnesses  who  sup- 
ported the  Commission  saw  a  variety  of 
potential  benefits  as  a  result  of  its  crea- 
tion: 

First.  Clarification  of  the  legal,  ethical, 
social,  and  public  pohcy  questions  relat- 
ing to  biomedical  advance  this  Nation 
must  face  now  and  in  the  future; 

Second.  Development  of  more  respon- 
sive and  rational  national  priorities  in 
the  health  sciences; 

Third.  Education  of  the  public  to  help 
allay  fears  and  assist  in  developing  more 
realistic  expectations; 

Fourth.  Stimulation  of  public  interest 
in  and  support  for  increased  Federal 
financing  for  biomedical  research  as  well 
as  health  services; 

Fifth.  Continuation  of  the  public  pol- 
icy dialog  that  developed  during  the 
hearings;  and 

Sixth.  Development  of  suitable  bases 
for  making  conscious  choices  among  the 
various  scientific,  financial,  and  social 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution  has 
been  modified  slightly  as  a  result  of  con- 
cerns expressed  by  participants  in  the 
hearings. 

Several  witnesses  thought  it  importajit 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  provide  information,  not 
establish  regulations.  Therefore,  we  have 
added  the  word  "advisory"  to  the  title 
of   the  Commission   to   emphasize   this 


role.  Second,  witnesses  felt  that  1  year 
was  much  too  short  a  period  for  the 
Commission  to  attempt  to  formulate  reg- 
ulations. Therefore,  the  term  has  been 
extended  to  3  years  in  the  present  draft. 
Some  discussion  in  the  hearings  also 
centered  on  alternate  placement  of  the 
Commission.  While  most  agreed  that  an 
independent  organization  was  the  best 
alternative,  some  thought  that  other  pos- 
sibilities ought  to  be  explored.  I  hope  that 
this  problem  as  well  as  further  possi- 
bilities for  the  Commission's  agenda  will 
be  explored  in  new  hearings  in  this 
Congress. 

I  have  been  pleased  by  the  general 
support  given  tliis  idea  for  a  national 
study  of  the  social  implications  by  bio- 
medical research.  Furthermore,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  insight  and  social 
awareness  shown  by  some  segments  of 
the  health  community. 

One  such  group  is  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Cardiology,  which  supported  the 
kind  of  study  outlined  here  in  its  meeting 
at  Bethesda,  Md..  last  fall. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing and  intensifying  need  for  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Science  and  Society.  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  wiU  create  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  task  force 
IV  from  the  report  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Cardiology,  a  recent  article  from 
Atlantic  by  historian  Donald  Fleming 
entitled  "On  Living  in  a  Biological  Revo- 
lution," a  recent  article  of  mine  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Women's  Med- 
ical Association,  and  the  New  York  Times 
article  "Human  Egg  Is  Fertilized  in  Test 
Tube  by  Britons "  of  Saturday.  February 
15,  1969,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution,  report,  and  articles 
referred  to  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  joint  resolution  "S.J.  Res.  47)  to 
provide  for  a  study  and  evaluation  of 
scientific  research  in  medicine  In  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
dale (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  47 
nesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Joint  reso- 
lution may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society." 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Sci- 
ence and  Society  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  representatives  of 
medicine,  law.  social  and  physical  science, 
theology,  philosophy,  health  administration, 
and  government. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
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to  MTT*  aa  Vlo*  Cb«lnn«n  of  th«  Oommls- 
•loii. 

(d)  Blgbt  members  ot  the  CommlMlon 
shall  constitute  »  quorum. 

DtrriKS  or  rm  coMMiauoi* 

Sec.  4.  (•)  Tbe  Commlaalon  aball  under- 
take a  comprebenslve  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  legal,  social,  and  ethical  Implications 
ot  medical  research,  which  shall  Include, 
without  being  limited  to — 

( 1 )  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  national  effort  In  the  field 
of  health  science  research.  Including  assess- 
ment of  current  research  and  a  projection  of 
expected  future  developments  and  their  im- 
plications for  man  and  society.  Agencies  shall 
furnish  such  materials  as  are  required  for  the 
Commission  to  make  this  assessment: 

(3)  an  analysis  and  evaluation,  through 
the  use  of  seminars  and  public  hearings  and 
other  appropriate  means,  of  public  attitudes 
toward  such  research: 

(3)  analysis  and  evaluation  of  implications 
for  public  policy  in  research,  development. 
flnanclng.  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services  of  such  findings  as  are  made 
with  respect  to  the  national  effort  and  pub- 
lic attitudes. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  interim  reports 
and.  not  later  than  three  years  after  the  first 
meetlnfrof  the  Commission,  one  final  report, 
i^MitaloMMt  detailed  statements  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Commission,  to- 
Kether  with  its  recommendations.  Including 
such  recommendations  (or  legislation  and 
administrative  action  as  It  deems  advisable. 

POWXBS  or  TH>  coMMtanoN 

Src.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  members  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cnrrylng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such 
testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 
Any  member  authorized  by  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  aitirmatlons  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
.my  subcommittee  or  members  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  tbe 
Government,  Including  independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  fimctlons  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

(ci  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  t>e  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
executive  director,  and  such  additional  staff 
personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

t2i  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $60  a  day  for  In- 
dividuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
iigeucles,  private  firms.  Institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, tbe  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Ita 
duties. 

COMPENSATION     OF     MCMSBBS 

Sac.  6.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 


bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  othar 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  tbe 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
tbe  Commission. 

AFPBOVIlIATlONa     AUTHOalaXD 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  tbe  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1070:  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971:  and 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1972 

TCKMINAT10N 

Sic.  8.  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  submission  of  Its  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

The  report  and  articles  presented  by 
Mr.  MoNDALE  are  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  December  Issue  of  the  American 

Journal  of  Cardiology,   vol.   23.   No.  6,  pp. 

896-9121 

Task  Oaoi'p  IV— Thb  National  Erroar  and 
Rbcionai.  Pboobam 

(By  Murray  [chairman) ,  Chadwlck,  Chalk- 
ley,  Cooper,  Corday.  Coyl,  Dack,  Dlmond, 
Kbbln,  Featherstone,  Poshay,  Fox,  Hench, 
Holman.  A.  Sadler,  Soffer,  and  Stevenson) 

IV,  1.  The  national  effort  in  tranxplant  re- 
search must  take  Into  consideration  the  total 
load  of  patients  potentially  treatable  by  this 
method,  the  support  of  their  treatment,  the 
provision  of  regional  centers  for  tissue  pro- 
curement and  storage,  and  the  obligation  of 
the  government  to  continue  the  support  of 
a  strong  program  In  basic  biomedical  re- 
search so  that  the  field  of  transplantation  as 
a  whole  may  continue  to  progress. 

Patient  load  and  cost  of  kidney  transplants 
IV.  2.  The  size  of  the  problem  in  patient 
load  for  kidney  transplantation,  facilities 
and  cost  has  been  analyzed  In  the  Kidney 
Disease  Program  analysis  (Burton  report).  In 
tbe  report  of  the  Committee  on  Clux>nic 
Kidney  Disease  (Oottschalk  report),  and  In 
the  pilot  programs  at  dialysis  centers.  Pro- 
jections based  on  available  data  Indicate 
Increasing  numbers  of  kidney  transplants 
annually  to  approximately  5,000  per  year  by 
1977,  the  final  year  of  the  estimate.  Facilities 
and  personnel  cost  are  also  projected  for  the 
next  decade  in  these  reports.  These  latter  es- 
timates based  ou  the  data  currently  available 
might  not  be  accurate  for  future  projections. 
Therefore,  the  National  Center  for  Chronic 
Disease  Control  has  contracted  with  the 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation  for 
the  analysis  of  functional  and  cost  Informa- 
tion relative  to  clinical  renal  homotrans- 
plantation.  This  systematic  analysis  of  six 
large  transplantation-dialysis  centers  Is  in 
progress  and  will  be  completed  by  June  30, 
1969.  In  addition,  the  National  Center  for 
Chronic  Diease  Control  has  contracted  with 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  Company  to  survey  life 
Insurance  companies,  national  and  state  or- 
ganizations and  chronic  disease  programs  in 
an  effort  to  explore  how  these  various  units 
can  guide  or  participate  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  newly  formed  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Committee  on  Trans- 
plantation Is  actively  developing  a  registry 
program  which  will  provide  for  the  nation 
the  most  up-to-date  Information  on  clinical 
experience  in  heart  transplantation. 

IV,  3.  Currently  the  cost  of  dialysis  for 
each  patient  averages  $14,000  annually  In 
ten  Ptibllc  Health  Service  supported  centers 
now  In  their  third  year  of  operation.  Home 
dialysis  today  costs  about  $4,000  annually 
for  each  patient  :ifter  the  equipment  has 
been  purchased. 

IV,  4.  The  cost  of  kidney  transplants  is 
iMs  each  year  and  now  ranges  from  about 
tS,000  for  uncomplicated  coses  to  $40,000  If 
complications  develop.  These  costa  do  not  In- 
clude the  expensive  and  time-consuming  re- 
search, from  which  this  knowledge  arose  In 
the  first  place,  and  from  which  new,  more 
specific  and  less  hazardous  immunosuppres- 
sive therapy  will  develop  in  the  future.  Like- 


wise, these  costs  do  not  Include  the  rehablli- 
tatlon  of  the  patient,  an  Important  factor  in 
restoring  the  patient  to  his  family  and  so- 
ciety as  a  wage-earner. 

Potential  patients  requiring  heart  trans- 
plants 

IV,  S.  Among  Americans  aged  15  to  64 
years  there  are  20O.OC0  deaths  each  year  from 
acquired  or  congenital  heart  disease.  About 
160,000  of  these  deaths  are  due  to  coronary 
heart  disease.  Tills  death  rate  from  coronar>- 
heart  disease  Is  double  that  In  Sweden  and 
more  than  five  times  that  In  Japan.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  over  80,000  of  these  160,000 
deaths  occur  before  the  patient  can  reach 
the  hospital.  While  some  of  these  are  thr 
first  and  final  events,  unexpected  and  unher- 
alded, others  are  suffered  by  patlenu  who 
have  had  a  previous  coronary  occlusion  but 
who  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  even  to  go  back 
to  work.  Particularly  for  these  people  efforte 
should  be  made  to  prevent  further  occlusive 
episodes. 

IV.  6.  Those  who  survive  to  be  hospltalUed 
80.000  with  coronary  heart  disease  and 
40.000  with  other  forms  of  cardiac  disease  i 
may  need  some  form  of  therapy  not  avail- 
able. From  the  vital  statistics  It  Is  dIfflcuU 
to  determine  precisely  how  many  of  those 
patlenta  would  have  been  salvaged  by  mod- 
ern therapy.  With  Intensive  medical  care  per- 
haps as  many  as  40.000  of  the  total  120.000 
might  be  restored  to  the  community.  The 
number  that  require  total  cardiac  replace- 
ment may  be  as  few  as  10.000  or  as  many  as 
50.000  (Whether  this  replacement  Is  done 
by  a  total  artificial  heart  or  by  a  transplanta- 
tion, the  cost  may  approximate  $50,000  a  pa- 
tient or  range  from  $20,000  to  $100,000  nt 
the  present  level  of  medical  costa. 

IV,  7.  The  patients  who  cannot  be  saved 
by  the  best  available  medical  treatment  alone 
could  benefit  from  a  transplant  or  an  assist- 
ing device.  As  the  cardiopulmonary  bypass 
machines  and  the  cardiac  pacemakers  have 
shown,  temporary  mechanical  de\ices  can  be 
life-saving.  Mechanical  heaits  are  now  lim- 
ited by  power  sources.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  transplantation  Is  a  more 
practical  long-term  alternative  for  .sucli 
patlenta. 

IV,  8.  National  surveys  have  indicated  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  population  is  willing  to 
donate  their  bodies  for  medical  research  and 
therapy.  However,  the  total  pool  of  donors 
(those  dying  from  all  causes  other  than 
heart  disease  or  cancer  and  aged  15  to  64 
years)  Is  only  260.000  people.  This  group  In- 
cludes those  who  die  from  infections,  blood 
disorders  and  degenerative  diseases:  not  all 
would  be  suitable  donors.  Matching  the  pool 
of  reputedly  willing  donors  with  a  possible 
50.000  recipients  would  require  solutions  to 
current  problems  In  organ  preservation  nnd 
transportation,  as  well  as  the  evolution  ol 
extremely  efficient  matching  systems.  If  in 
the  future  as  In  the  past,  donors  derive  large- 
ly from  victims  of  trauma  or  spontaneous 
brain  hemorrhage,  only  about  63,700  poten- 
tial donors  are  available  annually.  Thus,  the 
Impressive  problems  of  logistics  and  preserva- 
tion are  increased  at  least  threefold. 

Education  of  public  and  legislatures 

IV.  0.  Some  mechanism  should  exist  t" 
educate,  inform  and  advise  the  public,  local 
and  federal  legislatures  with  regard  to  pri- 
orities and  capabilities  In  biomedical  science 
and  expensive  new  forms  of  treatment.  The 
medical-scientific  community  has  an  equal 
obligation  to  be  In  constant  communication 
with  the  public  news  media. 

IV,  10.  The  educational  value  of  responsi- 
ble medical  and  health  science  news  report" 
are  great,  and  physiclan-scientista  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public.  As  an  example,  the 
current  Increase  In  organ  donations  Is  a  di- 
rect result  of  Increased  public  awareness.  In- 
creased respect  for  the  medical  profession 
can  be  obtained  by  the  avoidance  of  undigni- 
fied  publicity.    Patlenta   and   their   families. 
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donors'  names  and  conversations  about  dona- 
tion must  all  be  regarded  as  matters  of  per- 
sonal privacy,  their  knowledge  a  privileged 
communication.  The  release  of  transplant  In- 
formaUon  should  be  informative  and  educa- 
tional without  violating  these  rlghte  of  pri- 
vacy of  the  Individual. 

Financing  clinical  transplantation 
IV  11  There  Is  an  Immediate,  pressing 
urobiem  of  funding  for  clinical  transplants. 
This  should  Include  the  Immediate  early  care 
and  the  latar  rehabilitation.  Finance  of  treat- 
ment must  be  considered  as  a  continuum 
from  the  onset  of  the  disease  through  dialysis 
and  transplantotlon  until  economic  and  so- 
cial rehabilitation  Is  realized.  The  cost  of 
research  must  be  Included  at  the  clinical 
level  Clinical  Investigation  associated  with 
patient  care  is  as  important  as  laboratory  re- 
search. Both  must  be  supported  simultane- 
ously if  we  are  to  provide  care  nnd  maintain 
leadership. 

IV,  12.  The  source  of  the  financing  will  con- 
tinue to  be  from  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  of  society.  The  PubUc  Health  Service 
mission  Is  to  support  research  including  that 
on  man.  The  Regional  Medical  Programs  are 
directed  to  support  and  to  supplement  pa- 
tient care.  The  Regional  Medical  Programs 
welcome  the  cooperation  of  private  voluntary 
funding.    The    National    Center    for    Health 
Services,  Research  and  Envelopment,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may 
in  the  future  become  Involved  significantly 
in  serving  thU  need  for  funding.  It  is  Increas- 
ingly Important  to  define  the  roles  of  the 
OfBce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  crip- 
pled Children's  Services,  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care and  the  Veterans  Administration  serv- 
ices, together  with  the  role  of  Insurance  com- 
panies and  third  party  payments  In  this  prob- 
lem of  funding  for  transplante.  The  concen- 
sus seems  to  Indicate  that  the  most  practical 
mechanism   for   paymcnte   will   be   through 
private  Insurance  and  through  Medicaid  and 
Medicare,    with    necessary    amendments    to 
Title  18  to  lower  the  age  below  65  for  funding 
of  transplant  patients  with  total  disability, 
and  with   major   assists   from   the   Regional 
Medical  Programs. 

IV,  13.  The  final  solution  to  funding  de- 
pends on  recognising  and  maintaining  three 
levels  of  responsibilities.  The  first  is  the  tra- 
ditional responsibility  of  the  physician-scien- 
tist to  the  patient.  The  second  Is  financial. 
This  almost  certainly  will  require  a  totally 
new  concept  ol  a  "trust  fund"  for  cata- 
strophic or  dread  Illnesses.  The  term  "dread 
or  catastrophic  Illness"  will  require  defini- 
tion by  the  medical  profession  with  careful 
consideration  for  the  subsequent  effecta  of 
such  definitions  on  patients,  their  families, 
insurance  companies  and  legislative  bodies. 
Such  a  trust  fund  would  best  be  underwrit- 
ten by  a  combination  of  public  and  private 
funds  with  special  riders  appropriately  de- 
vised on  Insurance  policies.  The  third  respon- 
sibility Is  to  the  political  community,  and 
It  is  in  this  consideration  that  social  and 
cultural  priorities  must  be  weighed.  There- 
fore, decisions  for  funding  Involve  the 
people's  needs  In  the  broadest  sense, 

IV.  14.  Unutili<.ed  cadaver  organs  suitable 
for  donation  represent  a  waste  readily  trans- 
latable Into  dollars  needed  for  patient  care. 
As  an  example.  18  waiting  reclplente  In  the 
Boston  area  currently  represent  1,187  patient 
days  awaiting  a  donor  kidney,  calculated  as 
a  maximum  of  $158,000  If  hospitalized  or  a 
a  minimum  of  $15,000  If  on  home  dialysis. 

IV,  15.  Regional  means  to  provide  match- 
ing of  available  organs  to  suitable  reclplenta 
are  already  established  and  supported  In  Los 
.^ngeles,  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Private  funds 
liave  been  solicited  and  may  become  avail- 
able as  possible  sources  of  community  sup- 
port for  the  vitally  needed  centers  for  organ 
procurement  on  a  regional  basis.  Such  cen- 
ters would  have  a  vital  function  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  general  public  to  the  need  and 
mechanics  of  organ  salvage.  In  addition,  the 


education  of  the  physician  regarding  the 
current  stattis  of  transplantation  can  best 
be  developed  at  this  level  in  the  local  hos- 
pitals and  medical  societies.  Hospital  trustees 
and  administrators  mtist  participate  In  a 
realistic  approach  to  financial  problems.  Hos- 
pital endowmente  should  not  be  Jeopardized 
to  care  for  transplanteUon  patients,  but 
neither  should  the  financial  burden  rest 
indefinitely  on  the  physician  and  his  research 
grants. 

JVattOTUiI  Advisory  Commission 
IV.  16.  A  review  of  the  economic,  social 
legal  and  ethical  Implications  of  biomedical 
research  should  be  a  continuing  activity  of  a 
standing  organization,  either  a  new  commis- 
sion or  a  responsive  arm  of  a  currently  exist- 
ing agency  such  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  (or  a  National  Academy  of  Medicine) . 
attuned  to  current  medical  conditions.  Pos- 
sibly unite  of  existing  societies  such  as  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experi- 
mental Biology  or  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation could  fill  this  purpose.  Such  an 
activity  becomes  essential  to  success  In  an 
effort  as  promising  and  as  national  In  scope 
as  organ  transplantation.  »  .,,  „ 

The  advent  of  cardiac  transplantation 
serves  further  to  underscore  the  need  for  a 
commission  which  should  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  legal, 
religious  and  governmental  segments  of  the 
community.  It  should  consider  all  aspecta  of 
the  national  effort  to  Improve  health  care  and 
provide  the  President  and  Congress  with 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
national  goaU.  priorities  and  the  outlines  of 
legislation  necessary  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jecUves  It  should  not.  Itself,  become  opera- 
tional as  a  research-care  agency  thus  com- 
peting with  the  universities  and  hospitals  for 
available  funds;  It  should  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Congress,  rather  than  seeking  funds  for 
itself.  It  U  the  responsibility  of  the  physician 
and  voluntary  slcentific  bodies  to  assist  such 
a  commission  In  Its  deliberations,  and  thus 
to  assist  m  the  national  realization  of  the 
full  potential  of  this  remarkable  new  treat- 
ment for  diseases  of  the  heart  and  other 
organs. 

v.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

V.  1.  Cardiac  transplantation,  still  In  an 
early  stage  of  development,  shows  promise  for 
the  future  treatment  of  many  people  with  se- 
vere heart  disease;  it  should  be  conducted  by 
surgeons  with  proven  capabUlty  in  cardiac 
surgery,  physicians  experienced  In  all  phases 
of  cardiology,  and  with  the  collaboration  of 
persons  experienced  In  Immunosuppression 
and  transplant  biology. 

V.  2.  The  need  for  new  knowledge  from 
basic  and  applied  research  for  the  continued 
improvement  of  all  transplantation  Is  em- 
phasized. 

V.  3.  A  National  Traiisplant  Registry,  uti- 
lizing the  experience  of  the  present  Kidney 
Transplant  Registry,  should  be  established. 
The  organization  assuming  this  responslbUlty 
might  make  available  computer-processed 
data  on  all  clinical  transplantation  of  all 
vascularized  organs. 

V,  4.  The  costs  of  patient  care  are  very  great 
and  generally  cannot  be  borne  by  patlenta  or 
their  families.  New  sources  of  support  must 
be  mobilized — Individual,  local  and  federal. 
Private  and  public  insurance  must  be  coor- 
dinated. Support  for  pattent  care  can  appro- 
priately be  borne  by  research  granta  only 
when  the  research  itself  is  productive. 

V,  5.  A  regional  type  of  organization  Is  rec- 
ommended both  for  the  referral  and  manage- 
ment of  patlenta,  and  for  the  procurement, 
preservation  and  distribution  of  scarce  ana- 
tomic resources.  There  should  be  Interre- 
gional coortlinatlon. 

V,  6.  The  Uniform  Anatomical  Gift  Act, 
prepared  by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
It  is  essential   that   all   appropriate  medical 


and  legal   groups  work  together  to  support 
the  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Act  In  every 

V,  i.  The  Regional  Medical  Programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  provide  an  Ideal  new  source 
for  the  financial  support  of  patient  care, 
clinical  research,  regional  organ  procure- 
ment, preservation  and  distribution. 

V,  8.  The  basic  science  background  of 
transplant  science  has  been  supported  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  private  foundations  as 
well  as,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other  governmental 
agencies  Including  the  Army.  Navy  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Basic  science  lies  very  close  to  clinical 
application  In  the  transplant  field;  basic  ad- 
vances (ALG,  for  example)  may  reach  clinical 
application  very  rapidly.  If  current  cutbacks 
in  support  of  research  continue,  a  severe 
slow-down  in  the  increasing  safety  and  ap- 
pUcability  of  cardiac  transplantation  will 
soon  become  evident.  Proper  federal  support 
must  be  restored  to  these  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health. 

V.  9.  A  neu;  pattern  for  a  commission  or 
agency  on  Health  Service  and  Science  is  rec- 
ommended to  protect  and  to  maintain  the 
national  effort  in  biomedical  sciences.  .This 
agency  should  maintain  appropriate  empha- 
.sis  and  priorities  for  all  important  fieWs.  such 
us  tissue  transplantation. 


I  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  | 
On  Living  in  a  Biolocical  Revolution 
Note. — Harvard  historian  Donald  FlenUng 
Lakes  a  controversial  look  at  the  hazards  and 
the  sociological  problems  that  are  being 
spawned  by  the  new  discoveries  in  biology 
They  constitute  a  revolution,  he  believes, 
likely  to  be  as  decisive  In  the  history  of  the 
next  150  years  as  the  Industrial  Revolution 
has  been  since  1750. 

Here  are  a  dozen  things  that  we  have  dis- 
covered In  the  last  fifteen  years. 

1.  We  have  discovered  the  structure  oi 
the  genetic  substance  DNA— the  double  helix 
of  Watson  and  Crick— the  general  nature  ol 
the  process  by  which  the  chromosomal 
strands  are  replicated. 

2.  We  have  discovered  in  viruses  how  to 
achieve  the  perfect  replication  of  DNA  mole- 
cules that  are   biologically  effective. 

3.  We  have  discovered  the  code  by  which 
DNA  specifies  the  Insertion  ol  amino  acids 
in  proteins. 

4.  We  have  discovered  how  to  produce 
hybrid  cells  between  the  most  diverse  verte- 
brate species,  including  hybrids  between  man 
and  mouse;  and  some  of  these  hybrids  have 
gone  on  multiplying  for  several  ( cellular  i 
generations. 

5.  We  have  discovered  the  power  of  viruses 
to  Invade  bacterial  and  other  cells  and  to 
insert  the  genes  of  the  virus  into  the  genome 
of  the  host;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
conjecture,  though  not  yet  to  affirm,  that 
this  phenomenon  Is  involved  in  cancer. 

6  We  have  discovered  hormonal  contracep- 
tives and  grasped  in  principle  the  strategy  for 
devising  a  contraceptive  pill  for  both  sexes, 
by  knocking  out  certain  hormones  of  the 
hypothalamus,  the  master  sexual  gland  of  the 

body.  ,     . 

7  We  have  discovered  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  livestock  Industry  that  deep-frozen  mam- 
malian sperm,  suitably  mixed  with  glycerol, 
can  be  banked  indefinitely  and  drawn  upon 
as  desired  to  produce  viable  offspring. 

8  We  have  discovered  In  human  females 
how  to  produce  superovulatlon,  the  release  of 
several  eggs  Into  the  oviduct  at  the  same  time 
instead  of  the  customary  one,  with  the  possi- 
bility on  the  horizon  of  withdrawing  substan- 
tial numbers  of  human  eggs  for  storage,  cul- 
ture m  test  tubes,  or  surgical  manipulation, 
without  destroying  their  viabUlty. 

9  We  have  discovered  In  rabblte  how  to 
regulate  the  sex  of  offspring  by  removing  fer- 
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UllMd  ova  froia  the  female  before  they  be- 
come implanted  In  the  wall  of  the  uteru*. 
sexlng"  the  embryoe  by  »  technique  ent*U- 
ing  the  deletion  of  eome  aoo  to  300  oell». 
Bushing  embryos  of  the  "wrong'  sex  down 
the  drain,  and  then  in  a  subetantlal  minority 
of  cases,  successfully  reinserting  In  the  uterus 
embryos  of  the  desired  sex  that  proceed  to 
develop  normally. 

10.  We  have  discovered  drugs,  above  all  the 
hallucinogens,  that  simulate  psychotic  states 
of  mind:  and  have  thereby  rendered  It  plaus- 
ible that  the  Utter  are  the  product  of  'In- 
born errors  of  metabolism'  and  as  such  re- 
mediable by  the  administration  of  drugs. 

11.  We  have  discovered  in  principle,  and  to 
a.  certain  extent  In  practice,  how  to  repress 
the  immunological  "defenses'"  of  the  body. 

la.  We  have  discovered  a  combination  of 
Immunological  and  surgical  techniques  by 
which  the  kidney,  liver,  or  heart  can  be  trans- 
planted with  fair  prospecU  of  the  recipient's 
survival  for  months  or  even  years — the  first 
constructive  proposal  for  turning  our  death 
wish  on  the  highways  to  some  advantage. 

Each  of  the**  Is  a  major  discovery  or  com- 
plex of  discoveries  in  itself,  but  they  add  up 
to  far  more  than  the  sum  of  their  parts  They 
constitute  a  verlUble  Biological  RevoluUon 
likely  to  be  as  decisive  for  the  history  of  the 
next  150  years  as  the  Industrial  Revolution 
has  t««n  for  the  period  since  1790. 

OeQoUlons  of  what  constitutes  a  revolu- 
tion are  legion  An  undoctrlnalre  formula- 
tion would  be  that  every  full-scale 
revolution  has  three  main  components:  a 
distinctive  attitude  toward  the  world;  a  pro- 
gram for  utterly  transforming  It:  and  an 
unshakable,  not  to  say  fanatical,  confidence 
that  this,  program  can  be  enacted— a  world 
view,  a  tvogram,  and  n  faith. 

In  this  sense.  Darwinism  did  not  usher  In 
a  full-scale  biological  revolution  Darwinism 
was  a  profoundly  innovating  world  view,  but 
one  that  prescribed  no  steps  to  be  taken,  no 
victories  over  nature  to  be  celebrated,  no 
program  of  triumphs  to  be  successively 
gained.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  plausible 
constructions  to  be  pvit  upon  It  was  that 
nothing  much  coiiW  be  done  except  to  sub- 
mit patiently  to  the  winnowing  processes  of 
nature. 

This  defect  was  not  lost  upon  Darwin's 
own  cousin  Sir  Francis  Oalton,  who  tried  to 
construct  an  applied  science  of  eugenics  for 
deliberately  selecting  out  the  best  human 
stocks.  B\it  Oaltonlan  eugenics  was  sadly 
lacking  In  any  authentic  biological  founda- 
tion Once  the  science  of  Mendellan  genetics 
came  to  general  notice  about  1000.  a  more 
promising  form  of  eugenics  began  to  com- 
mend Itself,  the  efrort  to  Induce  artificial 
mutation  of  genes  in  desirable  directions. 

This  was  long  the  animating  faith  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  Americans  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  geneticist  Herman  J. 
MiiUer.  He  was  the  actual  discoverer.  In  1037. 
of  artificial  mutation  through  X  rays.  But 
this  great  achievement,  for  which  he  got  the 
Nobel  Prize,  was  a  tremendous  disappoint- 
ment to  Muller  the  revolutionary.  There  was 
no  telling  which  genes  would  mutate  In 
which  direction,  and  he  came  to  suspect  that 
the  vast  majority  of  mutations  were  actually 
harmful  In  the  present  situation  of  the 
human  race. 

Muller  at  the  end  of  his  life — he  died  in 
1967 — was  thrown  back  upon  essentially  Gal- 
tonlan  eugenics.  He  did  bring  this  up  to  date 
by  his  proposal  for  sperm  banks  In  which 
the  sperm  of  exceptionally  Intelligent  and 
socially  useful  men  could  be  stored  for 
decades  and  used  for  artificial  Insemination. 
He  also  envisioned.  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  ova  banks  for  storing  superior  human 
eggs.  But  none  of  these  modern  touches,  these 
Innovations  In  technique,  could  conceal  the 
(act  that  this  was  still  the  old  eugenics  newly 
garbed,  but  equally  subjective  and  Imprecise. 

aiObOCIC.^L  BNCINKXBINO 

The  Biological  Revolution  that  Muller  failed 
to  bring  oS  was  already  In  progress  when 


he  died,  but  on  very  different  terms  from  hU 
own.  There  Is  a  new  eugenics  In  prospect, 
not  the  marriage  agency  kind,  but  a  form  of 
biological  engineering."  When  this  acttuJly 
cornea  to  pass,  chromosomes,  segments  of 
chromosomes,  and  even  Individual  genes  will 
be  Inserted  at  will  Into  the  genome.  Alter- 
natively, germ  cells  cultured  in  laboratories 
will  be  enucleated  and  entire  tailor-made 
DNA  molecules  subsUtuted.  AltemaUvely 
still,  superior  genes  will  be  brought  Into  play 
by  hybridization  of  cells. 

The  detailed  variants  upon  these  general 
strategies  are  almost  innumerable.  They  all 
have  In  common  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
be  accomplished  at  present  except  In  viruses 
and  bacteria  or  In  cell  cultures.  But  It  would 
be  n  bold  man  who  would  dogmatically  affirm 
that  none  of  these  possibilities  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  human  genetics  by 
the  year  3000. 

That  is  a  long  way  off  for  the  firebrands  of 
the  Biological  RevoluUon.  The  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Joshua  Lederberg  in  parUcular  has 
been  pushing  the  claims  of  a  speedier  remedy, 
christened  by  him  "euphenlcs,"  and  defined 
as  "the  engineering  of  human  development." 
The  part  of  human  development  that  fas- 
cinates Lederberg  the  most  Is  the  embryology, 
seen  by  him  as  the  process  of  InlUally  trans- 
lating the  Instructions  coded  In  the  DNA 
into  "the  living,  breathing  organism."  Em- 
bryology, he  ssys.  Is  "very  much  In  the  situa- 
tion of  atomic  physics  In  1900:  having  had  an 
honorable  and  successful  tradition  It  Is  about 
to  begin!"  He  thinks  It  will  not  Uke  long  to 
mature — "from  5  to  no  more  than  20  years." 
He  adds  that  most  predictions  of  research 
progress  in  recent  limes  have  proved  to  be 
'far  too  conservative." 

The  progress  that  Lederberg  has  In  mind 
is  the  appUcatioa  of  new  embryologlcal  tech- 
niques to  human  affairs.  He  Is  at  once  mad- 
dened and  obsessed  by  the  nine-months 
phase  In  which  the  human  organism  has 
been  exempted  from  experimental  and  thera- 
peutic Intervention — such  a  waste  of  time 
before  the  sclentlsu  can  get  at  us.  But  the 
embryo's  turn  U  coming.  It  would  be  in- 
credible, he  says,  "If  we  did  not  soon  have 
the  basis  of  developmental  engineering  tech- 
nique to  regulate,  for  example,  the  size  of  the 
human  brain  by  prenatal  or  early  postnatal 
Intervention." 

SEX    CONTBOL 

Nothing  as  sensational  as  this  has  yet  been 
attempted,  but  the  new  phase  In  embryology 
that  Lederberg  heralded  Is  undoubtedly  get- 
ting under  way.  The  most  conspicuous  figure 
at  present  Is  Robert  Bdwarda  of  the  physi- 
ology laboratory  at  Cambridge  University.  In 
1966  Edwards  reported  the  culture  of  im- 
mature egg  cells  from  the  human  ovary  up 
to  the  point  of  ripeness  for  fertilization.  He 
made  tentative  claims  to  have  actually 
achieved  fertilization  In  test  tubes.  The  In- 
cipient hulUbaloo  In  the  newspapers  about 
the  specter  of  "test  tube  babies"  led  Edwards 
to  clamp  a  tight  Ud  of  security  over  his  re- 
searches In  progress. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  however,  he  and 
Richard  Gardner  announced  their  success 
In  "sexlng  "  fertilized  rabbit  eggs  before  Im- 
plantation In  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  then 
inducing  20  percent  of  the  reinserted  eggs 
to  produce  normal  full-term  infants.  The 
aspect  of  these  findings  that  attracted  gen- 
eral attenUon.  the  prospect  of  reguUtlng  the 
sex  of  mammalian  offspring.  Is  not  likely  to 
be  of  permanent  Interest  For  this  purpose, 
Edwards  and  Gardner's  technique  Is  obvi- 
ously a  clumsy  expedient  by  comparison  with 
predetermining  the  "sex  "  of  spermatoaoa — 
presently  Impossible  but  certainly  not  Incon- 
ceivable within  the  next  generation. 

The  real  Importance  of  Edwards  and 
Gardner's  work  lies  elsewhere.  They  have 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  subjecting  the 
early  embryo  to  microsurgery,  with  the  dele- 
tion and  "Inoculation"  of  cells  at  the  will 
of  the  Investigator,  and  the  production  of 
viable  offspring  from  the  results.  The  manu- 


facture or  "chimeras"  In  the  modem  blologi- 
cal  sense — that  Is.  with  genetically  dutlnct 
cells  In  the  same  organism — Is  clearly  In 
prospect. 

Work  In  this  vein  has  Just  begun.  The  only 
branch  of  euphenlcs  that  has  already  become 
something  more  than  a  promising  growth 
stock  In  science  Is  the  suppression  of  Immu- 
nological reactions  agalnf t  foreign  tissues  and 
the  accompanying,  highly  limited,  successes 
In  the  transplantation  of  organs. 

BIOLOCICAL     aEVOLtmONARIES 

The  technical  details  and  Inunedlate  pros- 
pects In  eugenics  and  euphenlcs,  however 
fascinating,  are  leas  Important  than  the 
underlying  revolutionary  temper  In  biology. 
The  most  conspicuous  representatives  of  this 
temper  are  Lederberg  himself,  the  biochem- 
ical geneticist  Edward  L.  Tatum.  and  Francis 
Crick  of  the  model — all  of  them  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  with  the  corresponding  leverage 
upon  public  opinion.  Robert  Edwards,  though 
slightly  singed  by  the  blast  of  publicity  about 
test  tube  babies.  Is  clearly  In  training  for  the 
revolutionary  cadre. 

One  of  the  stigmata  of  revolutionaries  la 
any  field  is  their  resolute  determination  to 
break  with  traditional  culture.  For  a  scien- 
tist, the  most  relevant  definition  of  culture 
is  his  own  field  of  research.  All  of  these  men 
would  angrily  resent  being  bracketed  wiUi 
biologists  In  general.  Biology  has  always  been 
a  rather  loose  confederation  of  naturalists 
and  experlmentallsU,  overlapping  in  both 
categories  with  medical  researchers.  Today 
even  the  pretense  that  these  men  somehow 
constitute  a  community  has  been  frayed  to 
the  breaking  point. 

At  Harvard,  for  example,  the  revolutlou- 
.-iries  have  virtually  seceded  from  the  old 
Biology  Department  and  formed  a  new  de- 
partment of  their  own,  Biochemistry  and 
Molecular  Biology.  The  younger  molecular 
biologists  hardly  bother  to  conceal  their  con- 
tempt for  the  naturalists,  whom  they  see  us 
old  fogies  obsequiously  attentive  to  the  world 
as  it  is  rather  than  bent  upon  turning  It  up- 
side down. 

In  one  respect,  the  molecular  biologists  do 
overlap  with  the  contemporary  naturalists 
and  Indeed  with  most  creative  scientists  in 
general — in  their  total  detachment  from 
religion.  In  a  way.  this  is  a  point  that  could 
have  been  made  at  any  time  In  the  last 
seventy-five  years,  but  with  one  significant 
difference.  Herman  Muller.  for  example,  born 
In  1890.  had  no  truck  with  religion.  But  he 
was  self-consciously  antlreligioiw. 

The  biological  revolutionaries  of  today  are 
not  antirellglous  but  simply  unrellglous.  They 
give  the  Impression  not  of  defending  them- 
selves against  religion  but  of  subsisting  In  a 
world  where  that  has  never  been  a  felt  pres- 
sure upon  them.  They  would  agree  with  many 
devout  theologlaiu  that  we  are  living  In  a 
poet -Christian  world,  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  of  the  most  doctrinaire  biological  revo- 
lutionaries are  able  to  recognize  without 
embarrassment,  and  even  with  a  cerUln  gra- 
cious condescension,  that  Ctuistianlty  did 
play  a  useful  role  In  defining  the  values  of 
the  Western  world. 

The  operative  word  here  is  In  the  past 
tense.  FrancU  Crick  says  that  the  facts  of 
science  are  producing  and  must  produce 
"values  that  owe  nothing  to  Christianity 
"Take,"  he  says,  "the  suggestion  of  making  » 
child  whose  head  is  twice  as  big  as  normal 
There  Is  going  to  be  no  agreement  between 
Christians  and  any  humanists  who  lack  their 
particular  prejudice  about  the  sanctity  o( 
the  individual,  and  who  simply  want  to  try 
It  scientifically." 

This  sense  of  consciously  taking  up  where 
religion  left  off  Is  Illuminating  in  another 
sense  for  the  revolutionary  character  of  con- 
temporary biology.  The  parmllel  Is  very 
marked  between  the  original  Christian  Revo- 
luUon against  the  values  of  the  classical 
world  and  the  Biological  Revolution  against 
religious  values. 
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All  the  gre«t  revoluttonarles,  whether  early 
ouistla&s  or  molecular  blologUts,  are  men 
of  ffood  hope.  The  futtue  may  or  may  not 
belong  to  those  who  believe  In  It,  but  cannot 
belong  to  those  who  don't.  Yet  at  certain 
Domto  in  history,  most  conspicuously  perhaps 
at  intervals  between  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War  In  1648  and  the  coming  of  the 
Great  Depreeslon  in  1929,  the  horizons  seem 
to  be  wide  open,  and  the  varieties  of  good 
hope  contending  for  allegiance  are  numerous. 
But  the  Udlngs  of  good  hope  don't  become 
revolutionary  except  when  the  horizons  begin 
to  close  in  and  the  plausible  versions  of  good 
hope  have  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing 

"^I^r  the  kind  of  good  hope  that  has  the 
maxlmtmi  historical  impact  Is  the  one  that 
capltallzee  upon  a  prevalent  despair  at  the 
corruption  of  the  existing  world,  and  then 
carries  conviction  In  pointing  to  Itself  as  the 
only  possible  exit  from  despair.  Above  every- 
thing else,  revoluUonsrles  are  the  men  who 
keep  their  spirits  up  when  everybody  else's 
are  sagging.  In  this  sense,  the  greatest  revo- 
luUonaries  of  the  Western  world  to  date  have 
been  precisely  the  early  ChrlsUans  who  dared 
to  affirm  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  classical 
world  that  something  far  better  was  In  proc- 
ess and  could  be  salvaged  from  the  ruins. 

Both  of  these  polnU  are  exempUfled  In  the 
Biological  Revolution  that  has  now  begun— 
despair  at  our  present  condition,  but  Infinite 
hope  for  the  future  if  the  biologists'  prescrip- 
tion is  taken.  Anybody  looking  for  Jeremiads 
on  our  present  stote  could  not  do  better 
Uian  to  consult  the  new  biologists.  "The 
facts  of  human  reproduction,"  says  Joshua 
Lederberg,  "are  all  gloomy— the  stratifica- 
tion of  fecundity  by  economic  status,  the 
new  environmental  insults  to  our  genes,  the 
sheltering  by  humanitarian  medicine  of  once- 
lethal  genes." 

More  generally,  the  biologists  deplore  the 
aggressive  InsOncts  of  the  human  animal, 
now  armed  vrtth  nuclear  weapons,  his  lamen- 
Ubly  low  average  Intelligence  for  coping 
with  increasingly  complicated  problems,  and 
hU  terrible  prollficltj',  no  longer  mitigated 
by  a  high  enough  death  rate.  It  is  precisely 
an  aspect  of  the  closing  down  of  horizons 
and  depletion  of  comfortable  hopes  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
conventional  medicine  is  now  seen  by  the 
biological  revolutionaries  as  one  of  the  great- 
est threats  to  the  human  race. 

Yet  mere  prophets  of  gloom  can  never  make 
a  revolution.  In  fact,  the  new  biologists  are 
almost  the  only  group  among  our  contem- 
poraries with  a  reasoned  hopefulness  about 
the  long  future— if  the  right  path  Is  taken. 
There  are  of  course  many  individuals  of  a 
naturally  cheerful  or  feckless  temperament, 
today  as  always,  but  groups  of  men  with  an 
articulated  hope  for  the  future  of  the  entire 
race  are  much  rarer.  The  theologians  no 
longer  qualify,  many  Communists  have  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  future  even  by  theUr 
own  UghU.  and  the  only  other  serious  con- 
tenders are  the  space  scientists  and  astro- 
nauts But  Just  to  get  off  the  earth  Is  a 
rather  vague  prescription  for  our  Ills.  Few 
people  even  in  the  space  program  would 
make  ambitious  claims  on  this  score.  In  a 
long  historical  retrospect,  they  may  turn 
out  to  have  been  too  modest. 

This  Is  not  a  charge  that  Is  likely  ever  to 
be  leveled  against  the  new  biologUts.  It  is 
well  known  by  now  that  J.  D.  Wateon  begins 
his  account  of  his  double-heUx  double  by 
-aylng  that  he  had  never  seen  Francis  Crick 
in" a  modest  mood.  But  after  all.  modesty  is 
not  the  salient  quaUty  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
new  breed  of  biologists.  If  the  world  will  only 
listen,  they  know  how  to  put  us  on  the  high 
riad  to  salvation. 

CUSTOM-MADE    PEOPLE 

What  exactly  doee  their  brand  of  salvation 
(mail?  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  way 
;o  put  the  matter  Is  that  their  ideal  is  the 
manufacture  of  man.  In  a  manufacturing 
process,  the  number  of  units  to  be  produced 


Is  a  matter  of  rational  calculation  before- 
hand and  of  tight  control  thereafter.  Within 
certain  tolerances,  specifications  are  laid 
down  for  a  satUfactory  product.  Quality- 
control  is  maintained  by  checking  the  output 
and  replacing  defective  parts.  After  the  prod- 
uct has  been  put  to  use,  spare  parts  can 
normaUy  be  supplied  to  replace  those  that 
have  worn  out. 

This  is  the  program  of  the  new  biologists — 
control  of  numbers  by  foolproof  contracep- 
tion; gene  manipulation  and  substitution; 
surgical  and  biochemical  Intervention  In  the 
embryonic  and  neonatal  phases;  organ  trans- 
plants or  replacements  at  will. 

Of  these,  only  contraception  Is  technically 
feasible  at  present.  Routine  organ  transplants 
will  probably  be  achieved  for  a  wide  range  of 
suitable  organs  in  less  than  five  years.  The 
grafting  of  mechanical  organs,  prosthetic  de- 
vices Inserted  In  the  body,  will  probably  take 
longer.  Joshua  Lederberg  thinks  that  embry- 
onic and  neonatol  intervention  may  be  in 
flood  tide  by.  say,  1984.  As  for  gene  manipula- 
tion and  sut»8titution  in  human  beings,  that 
Is  the  remotest  prospect  of  all — maybe  by  the 
year  2000.  But  we  must  not  forget  Leder- 
berg's  well-founded  conviction  that  most 
predictions  in  these  matters  are  likely  to  be 
too  conservative.  We  are  already  five  to  ten 
years  ahead  of  what  most  Informed  people 
expected  to  be  the  schedule  for  organ  trans- 
plants In  htunan  beings. 

The  great  question  becomes,  what  Is  It 
going  to  be  like  to  be  living  In  a  world  where 
such  things  are  coming  true?  How  will  the 
Biological  Revolution  affect  our  scheme  of 
values?  Nobody  could  possibly  take  in  all 
the  Implications  In  advance,  but  some  rea- 
sonable conjectures  are  In  order. 

It  is  virtually  certain  tliat  the  moral  sanc- 
tions of  birth  control  are  going  to  be  trans- 
formed. Down  to  the  present  time,  the  battle 
for  birth  conUol  has  been  fought  largely  In 
terms  of  the  Individual  couple's  right  to  have 
the  number  of  babies  that  they  want  at  the 
desired  Intervals.  But  it  is  built  into  the 
quantity-conttols  envisioned  by  the  Biologi- 
cal Revolution,  the  control  of  the  biological 
Inventory,  that  this  is  or  ought  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  social  policy  rather  than  individual 
Indulgence. 

Many  factors  are  converging  upon  many 
people  to  foster  this  general  attitude,  but 
the  Issue  is  particularly  urgent  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  biological  revolution- 
aries. In  the  measure  that  they  succeed  in 
making  the  human  race  healthier,  first  by 
transplants  and  later  on  by  genetic  tailoring, 
they  will  be  Inexorably  swamped  by  their 
own  successes  unless  world  population  Is 
promptly  brought  under  control.  The  irre- 
pressible Malthus  is  springing  from  his 
Ughtiy  covered  grave  to  threaten  them  with 
catastrophic  victories. 


LICENSED  BABIES 

The  only  hope  is  birth  control.  The  biolo- 
gists can  contribute  the  techniques,  but  the 
will  to  employ  them  on  the  requisite  scale 
is  another  matter.  The  most  startling  pro- 
posal to  date  for  actually  enforcing  birth 
control  does  not  come  from  a  biologist  but 
from  the  Nobel-Prlze-winning  physicist  W.  B. 
Shockley,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  tran- 
sistor. Shockley's  plan  Is  to  render  all  women 
of  chlldbearing  age  reverslbly  sterile  by  Im- 
planting a  contraceptive  capsule  beneath  the 
skin  to  be  removed  by  a  physician  only  on 
the  "presentation  of  a  government  license  to 
have  a  chUd.  The  mind  boggles  at  the  pros- 
pect of  bootleg  babies.  This  particular  pro- 
posal is  not  likely  to  be  enacted  in  the  near 
future,  even  In  India. 

What  we  may  reasonably  expect  is  a  con- 
tinually rising  chorus  by  the  biologists,  mor- 
aUsts,  and  social  philosophers  of  the  next 
generation  to  the  effect  that  nobody  has  a 
right  to  have  children,  and  still  less  the  right 
to  determine  on  personal  grounds  how  many. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  a  couple  may 
not  want  to  prolific  anyhow,  so  that  there 
might  be  a  happy  coincidence  between  con- 


traception seen  by  them  as  a  right  and  by 
statesmen  and  blologlste  as  a  duty.  But  the 
suspicion  te  that  even  when  people  moderate 
their  appetite  In  the  matter  of  babies,  they 
may  still  want  to  have  larger  families  than 
the  earth  can  comfortably  support.  The  pos- 
sibility of  predetermining  sex  would  un- 
doubtedly be  helpful  In  this  respect,  but 
might  not  be  enough  to  make  people  forgo 
ft  third  child.  That  Is  where  the  conflict 
would  arise  between  traditional  values,  how- 
ever moderately  Indulged,  and  the  values  ap- 
propriate to  the  Biological  Revolution. 

This  Issue  Is  bound  to  be  fiercely  debated 
But  some  of  the  most  profound  Implications 
of  the  Biological  Revolution  may  never  pre- 
sent themselves  for  direct  ratification.  In  all 
probabUlty,  the  Issues  will  go  by  default  as 
we  gratefully  accept  specific  boons  from  the 
new  biology. 

Take,  for  example,  the  role  of  the  patient 
in  medicine.  One  of  the  principal  strands  in 
Western  medicine  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  patient  in  his  own  cure.  In  certain 
respects,  this  venerable  tradition  has  grown 
much  stronger  In  the  last  century.  Thus  the 
rising  incidence  of  degenerative  diseases,  like 
ulcers,  heart  trouble,  and  high  blood  pressure, 
has  underscored  the  absolute  necessity  oi 
inducing  the  patient  to  observe  a  healthful 
legimen,   literally  a   way  of   life. 

This  has  been  the  whole  point  of  Freudian 
psychiatry  as  a  mode  of  therapy,  that  cures 
can  be  wrought  only  by  a  painul  exertion  of 
the  patient  himself.  We  often  forget,  for  good 
reasons,  how  traditional  Freudlanism  is  after 
the  one  big  shock  has  been  assimilated  In 
the  present  context,  it  actually  epitomizes 
the  Western  tradition  of  bringing  the  pa- 
tients own  personality  to  bear  upon  his 
medical  problems. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  degenera- 
tive diseases  are  going  to  be  dealt  with  In- 
creasingly by  surgical  repair  of  organs,  by 
organ  transplants,  and  later  on  by  the  instal- 
lation of  mechanical  organs  and  eventually 
by  the  genetic  deletion  of  weak  organs  before 
they  occur.  The  incentive  to  curb  your  temper 
or  watch  your  diet  to  keep  your  heart  going 
will  steadily  decline. 

As  for  mental  illness,  the  near  future  al- 
most certainly  lies  with  psychopharmacology 
and  the  far  future  with  genetic  tailoring. 
Though  the  final  pieces  stubbornly  decline  to 
fall  Into  place,  the  wise  money  is  on  the  prop- 
osition that  schizophrenia  and  other  forms  of 
psychosis  are  biochemical  disorders  suscep- 
tible of  a  pharmacological  cure.  If  we  are  not 
presently  curing  any  psychoses  by  drugs,  we 
are  tranquUlzing  and  antidepresslng  many 
psychotics  and  emptying  mental  hospitals. 

Neuroses,  the  theme  of  Freudian  psycho- 
analysis, are  another  matter.  It  is  not  easy 
to  envision  a  biochemical  remedy  for  them 
But  even  for  neuroses,  we  ah-eady  have  forms 
of  behavioral  therapy  that  dispense  with  the 
Freudian  tenet  of  implicating  the  patient  in 
his  own  cure.  For  the  very  long  future,  it  is 
certainly  not  Inconceivable  that  genetic  tai- 
loring could  delete  neurotic  propensities. 

Everywhere  we  turn,  the  story  Is  essentially 
the  same.  Cures  are  Increasingly  going  to  be 
wrought  upon,  done  to,  the  patient  as  a 
passive  object.  The  strength  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, the  force  of  his  character.  Bis  ca- 
pacity for  reintegrating  himself,  are  going  to 
be  increasingly  irrelevant  in  medicine. 

GENETIC  TAILOBINC.  BOON   OR  BANE? 

This  leads  to  what  many  people  would  re- 
gard as  the  biggest  question  of  all.  In  what 
sense  would  we  have  a  self  to  integrate  under 
the  new  dispensation?  The  Princeton  theo- 
loKlan  Paul  Ramsey  has  now  been  appointed 
professor  of  "genetic  ethics"  at  the  George- 
town University  Medical  School,  presumably 
the  first  appointment  of  its  kind.  He  thinks 
that  genetic  taUorlng  would  be  a  "violation 
of  man."  To  this  it  must  be  said  that  under 
the  present  scheme  of  things,  many  babies 
eet  born  with  catasUophic  genes  that  are  not 
Ixactly  an  enhancement  of  man.  Our  present 
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g«n«Uc  self  U  •  brut«  datum,  •otnetlme*  rtrj 
orutal.  ftnd  anyhow  It  U  hard  to  m*  bow 
we  can  low  oar  Identity  befor*  we  have  any. 

Aa  (or  InatalUng  new  argmna  in  th«  body, 
there  la  no  erldait  reaaon  why  the  paiaon- 
allty  should  be  Infringed  upon  bj  heart  or 
kidney  transplanU  per  ae.  Brain  tranaplanta 
would  be  different,  but  surely  they  would  be 
among  the  last  to  come.  Statea  of  mind 
reguUted  by  druga  we  already  poaaeaa.  and 
obTloualy  tbey  do  alter  our  Identity  In 
greater  or  leaaer  degree.  But  even  here  we 
must  not  forget  that  some  Identities  are  In- 
tolerable to  their  distracted  poaeessora. 

We  must  not  conclude,  however,  that  the 
Importance  of  these  developments  haa  been 
exaggerated.  The  point  la  that  the  Inunedlate 
practical  conaequencea  will  probably  not 
present  themselves  as  threatening  to  the  In- 
dividuals Involved — quite  the  contrary.  Ab- 
stract theological  speculatlona  about  genetic 
tailoring  would  be  totally  lost  upon  a  woman 
who  could  be  sure  la  advance  that  her  baby 
would  not  be  bom  mentally  retarded  or 
physically  handicapped.  The  private  anxl- 
ettea  of  Individuals  are  likely  to  dimlnlab 
rather  than  increase  any  effective  resistance 
to  the  broader  consequences  of  the  Biological 
Revolution. 

One  of  these  Is  already  ImpUclt  la  predict- 
ing a  sense  of  growing  passivity  on  the  pttrt 
of  patlenU.  of  not  participating  as  a  subject 
li»  thelr-own  recovery.  This  might  well  be 
OMtohsA-by  a  more  general  s^nae  of  the  In- 
evitability of  letting  oneself  be  manipulated 
by  technicians — of  becoming  an  article  of 
manufacture. 

The  difficulty  becomea  to  estimate  what 
psychological  difference  this  would  make.  In 
any  Hegelian  overview  of  history,  we  can 
only  become  articles  of  manufacture  be- 
cause "we"  have  set  up  as  the  manufac- 
turers. But  the  first  person  plural  Is  a  slip- 
pery customer.  We  the  manufactured  would 
be  everybody  and  we  the  manufacturers  a 
minority  of  scientists  and  technicians.  Most 
people's  capacity  to  identify  with  the  satis- 
factions of  the  creative  minority  Is  certainly 
no  greater  In  science  than  In  other  Selds, 
and  may  well  be  less. 

The  beneficiaries  ol  the  Biological  Revolu- 
tion are  not  likely  to  (eel  that  they  are  In 
control  of  the  historical  process  from  which 
they  are  benefiting.  But  they  will  not  be  able 
to  Indulge  any  feelings  of  alienation  from 
science  without  endangering  the  specific 
benefits  that  they  are  unwilling  to  give  up. 

The  best  forecast  would  be  for  general  ac- 
quiescence, though  occasionally  sullen,  in 
whatever  the  Biological  Revolution  has  to 
offer  and  gradually  adjusting  our  values  to 
signify  that  we  approve  of  what  we  will  actu- 
ally be  getting.  The  will  to  cooperate  In  being 
made  biologically  perfect  is  likely  to  tak«  the 
place  In  the  hierarchy  of  values  that  used  to 
be  occupied  by  being  hvunbly  submissive  to 
spiritual  counselors  chastising  the  sinner  for 
his  own  salvation.  The  new  form  of  spiritual 
sloth  will  be  not  to  want  to  be  bodily  perfect 
and  genetically  Improved.  The  new  avarice 
will  be  to  cherish  our  miserable  hoard  of 
genes  and  favor  the  children  that  resemble 

MS. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  tta*  American  Women  s 

Association.  December  1068 1 

a  comjcismom  om  hxalth  scikncc  and 

Socutt 

(By  Hon.  Waltcb  F.  Monoslx) 

ASSTRACr 

With  the  Increasing  use  of  renal  trans- 
plantation and  the  Introduction  of  human 
heart  transplantation  this  year,  physicians 
and  laymen  alike  ars  c*ucht  up  in  the  nUdst 
of  a  health  science  revolution.  We  need  to 
update  social  mechanisms  and  legal  regula- 
tions to  keep  pace  with  our  biomedical  dis- 
coveries. A  Commission  on  Health  Science 
and  Society  is  needed  in  which  physicians, 
lawyers,  theologians,  social  scientists  and 
government  officials  could  participate.  Pub- 
lic    education,     rmttonal     dedslon-maklag 


and  clarification  of  social,  legal. 
and  ethical  Implications  are  among  the  goals. 

Physicians  have  known  (or  some  time  that 
we  war*  on  the  verge  of  achieving  heart 
transplantations.  But,  understandably,  the 
public  was  taken  by  surprise.  Ever  since  that 
historic  day  when  Dr  Chrlstlaan  Barnard 
perfonned  bis  first  heart  transplant  opera- 
tion, people  around  the  world  have  marveled 
at  this  latest  advance  In  the  field  of  tissue 
transplantation  Public  Interest,  press  cov- 
erage, and  professional  concern  about  heart 
transplanu  tiave  been  unprecedented. 

Development  of  the  heart  transplant  pro- 
cedure Is  not  an  Isolated  event.  Rather,  It 
Is  part  of  the  fabulous  history  of  medical 
breakthroughs  which  includes  development 
of  renal  transplantation  procedures. 

HXALTH  SCKNCZ  KKTOLUTION 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  health  science 
revolution.  It  Is  not  only  kidney  and  heart 
transplantations  that  prove  this  point,  but 
also  this  year  saw  the  development  of  an 
artificial  viral  core,  and  new  developments 
In  the  field  of  behavior  control.  These  health 
science  breakthroughs  are  changing  the 
meaning  of  disease  and  death,  and  bringing 
with  them  the  potential  for  prolonging  and 
altering  life  In  ways  never  before  available 
to  man.  Yet.  while  we  dream  of  the  future, 
our  eyes  must  focus  on  other  present-day 
news  stories : 

"Technically,  murder  may  be  committed 
In  the  transplanting  of  organs  from  one 
human  to  another."  Deputy  District  Attorney 
John  W.  Miner  of  Los  Angeles  said.* 

"I  couldn't  give  legal  approval,  but  I  told 
him  I  would  neither  file  nor  press  charges." 
said  Joseph  Jachtmczyk  of  the  Nlcks-Stuck- 
wtsh  heart  transplant  in  Houston.  Texas.** 

"It  was  no  donation."  said  a  bitter  William 
Tucker  of  the  transplant  of  his  brother's 
heart  In  a  Richmond,  Virginia  operation.*** 

Heart  transplants  are  remarkable  yet  they 
along  with  other  modern  breakthroughs  Illus- 
trate a  continuing  problem  that  confronts 
this  nation — the  gap  between  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  biomedical  knowledge  and  the  slow 
development  of  social  mechanisms  for 
putting  such  breakthroughs  to  the  service  of 
man.  Neither  our  laws  nor  our  public  policies 
have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  succession  of 
biomedical  breakthroughs.  The  result  is  a 
tremendoxia  backlog  of  unresolved  questions 
for  our  society. 

The  quotations  Illustrate  some  of  the  is- 
sues now  before  us — the  definition  of  death: 
the  responsibilities  of  Medical  Examiners; 
and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  physi- 
cians, donors,  and  recipients. 

Prom  7,000  to  1S,(X)0  Americans  die  each 
year  for  lack  of  kidney  transplants  and 
dialysis  facilities.  As  many  as  80.000  could 
benefit  annually  from  heart  transplantations 
if  enough  organs,  transplantation  teams,  and 
facilities  were  available.  Who  thall  live  and 
who  shall  die? 

Each  kidney  transplant  procedure  costs 
from  $10,000  to  $22,000.  Each  heart  trans- 
plant operation  costs  tA0,000  to  t79,000.  Who 
Kill  pay  the  coatT 

For  $1.2  blUlon,  we  could  save  the  25.000 
or  more  kidney -diseased  patients  who  will 
need  transplantations  or  dialysis  In  the  next 
ten  years.  For  the  same  amount  of  money, 
we  could  extend  routine  health  care  that 
most  of  us  take  for  granted  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indigents  who  desperately  need 
It.  What  are  our  priorities? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  now 
confronting  our  society  as  a  result  of  but  two 
biomedical  developments.  These  questions 
and  others  are  fundamental  and  Important, 
not  only  to  those  in  the  medical  profession, 
but  to  the  general  public  as  well. 

There  is  a  gap  between  the  iwtentlal 
health  science  offers,  and  the  actual  serv- 
ices available  to  our  society.  Our  laws  are 
outdated.  Funds  are  inadequate  for  health 
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science  research,  but  most  especially  tot 
medical  cars.  We  lack  a  mechanism  for  mak- 
ing rational  decisions  about  spending  priori- 
ties, and  tbe  list  could  run  on  and  on. 

Congress  must  not  restrict  research  funds. 
Congress  must  not  enact  a  set  of  Federal 
regulations  to  restrict  the  development  of 
health  research.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
have  suggested  that  clarification  of  state  and 
local  laws  is  essential. 

Some  details  governing  transplant  opera- 
tions should  not  be  released.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  feel  that  the  public  does  have  s 
right  to  know  the  basis  on  which  declsiona 
are  being  made. 

I  have  followed  the  efforts  of  many  groups 
to  consider  some  of  the  social  Issues  In  tissue 
transplantation.  Numerous  professional  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation have  established  Ethics  Commit- 
tees. The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
established  a  committee  to  deal  with  Issues 
in  the  field  of  tissue  transplantation.  The 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  have 
drafted  a  Uniform  Anatomical  Olft  Act  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  state 
statutes  in  this  area.  Yet  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  these  efforts  are  not  enough. 

The  letters  I  have  received  and  the  com- 
ments I  have  heard  all  indicate  the  same 
reaction:  people  are  confused  and  ill-in- 
formed, while  some  are  frightened.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  organization  or  group 
able  to  mount  the  kind  of  unbiased,  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  problems  required 
at  this  time.  The  answer  Is  neither  secrecy. 
nor  fragmented  discussion  and  decision 
Rather  what  this  nation  needs  is  public  and 
penetrating  debate  of  all  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  health  research  and  the  delivery 
of  care.  Such  debate  would  foster  develop- 
ment of  a  needed  consensus  about  the  re- 
lationship between  health  research  and  the 
delivery  of  health  services.  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation in  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
promote  this  consenstu  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society. 

THK  COMMISSION  ON   HEALTH  SCIENCZ  AND 

socirrY 

S.J.  Resolution  145  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  tbe  President.  Physi- 
cians, lawyers,  theologians,  social  scientists, 
and  governmental  officials  would  be  repre- 
sented. Tbe  Commission  would  draw  to- 
gether some  of  tbe  best  minds  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Include  the  academic  community, 
the  working  scientists,  and  laymen.  A  staff  o( 
experts  would  give  needed  research  and  re- 
porting help. 

This  Commission  would  study  the  ethical, 
social,  and  legal  implications  of  health 
science  research  and  development;  analyze 
and  evaluate  tbe  public  and  private  national 
effort  in  this  field:  determine  public  atti- 
tudes, and  sift  out  the  public  policy  impli- 
cations of  these  dramatic  health  develop- 
ments. At  tbe  end  of  a  year,  the  Commission 
would  report  its  findings  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tion. 

Like  tbe  Health  Manpower  Commission. 
the  Health  Science  Commission  would  study 
issues.  Like  the  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. It  would  seek  to  educate.  It  would 
make  use  of  the  efforts  of  professional  and 
governmental  groups  but  go  beyond  them 
to  broader  social  questions. 

The  audience  of  this  Commission  would  be 
tbe  publlc-at-large,  the  Congress,  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  While  it  might  continue 
as  a  Commission  for  another  year,  it  also 
might  become  a  useful  part  of  the  perma- 
nent policymaking  process,  within  the  gov- 
ernment or  as  part  of  an  independent  Coun- 
cil of  Health  or  Social  Advisers. 

I  Introduced  the  Resolution  after  consul- 
tation with  more  than  200  deans  of  schools 
of  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  as  well  as 
social  scientists  and  public  policy  experts. 
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Their  response  was  overwhelmingly  positive. 
Included  In  the  first  tally  were  twenty-five 
heads  of  medical  schools  and  schools  of  pub- 
lic health,  eighteen  deans  of  theological 
schooU  and  theologians;  sixteen  deans  of  law 
schooU;  twenty-seven  physicians  and  scien- 
tists; and  fifty-one  other  men.  Including  so- 
cial scientists,  public  administrators,  and  the 
publlc-at-large.  Typical  comments  were: 

Dr  Adrian  Kantrowltz.  Surgeon,  Malmon- 
ides  Hospital.  New  York.  N.Y.:  "I  fully  agree 
that  the  experimental  programs  that  are  now 
rapidly  developing  In  modem  medicine  and 
surgery  raise  grave  questions  of  moral,  ethi- 
cal and  legal  problems  which  should  be 
careftUly  considered.  ...  I  feel  it  Is  entirely 
appropriate  that  the  member  of  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  become  Involved  in  this 
thinking."  ^     ,  ,   . 

Miss  JoAnn  Jensen,  R.N.,  Surgical  Inten- 
sive Care  Unit.  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Roches- 
ur.  Minnesota:  "Your  profound  questions 
for  our  society  .  .  .  Impressed  me.  .  .  .  The 
problem  is  (sic)  very  real  one  to  me  be- 
cause I  am  the  head  nurse  of  the  surgical 
intensive  care  unit  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
Each  person  has  his  own  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  seems  to  be  extremely  difficult 
lor  some  people  to  let  a  man  or  woman  die 
without  heroic  effort  to  prolong  or  restore 
a  life.  ...  I  congratulate  your  foresight  and 
concern  to  pick  a  Commission  to  help  resolve 
this  growing  problem." 

The  Initial  favorable  reaction  on  the  part 
of  those  from  whom  I  received  letters  was 
echoed  by  the  response  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  With  Senator  Fred  Harris  of 
Oklahoma  as  co-author,  I  also  was  Joined 
by  fifteen  other  Senators  as  co-sponsors  of 
the  Resolution.  Hearings  were  held  during 
March  and  early  April  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Harris.  The  hearings  turned  out  to  be 
history  In  the  making. 

Several  principles  were  clear  at  the  time 
the  hearings  began. 

First,  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  In- 
quiry would  have  to  be  broad.  Including  not 
only  tissue  transplantation  but  other  areas 
as  well.  We  had  become  aware  of  the  Burton 
and  Gottschalk  reports  on  kidney  disease, 
for  example,  and  were  well  aware  that  there 
were  other  areas  to  explore. 

Second,  the  work  of  the  Commission  would 
need  to  Include  study  of  public  policy  Is- 
sues— such  matters  as  goals,  priorities,  types 
of  governmental  and  private  Involvement, 
financing,  and  administrative  and  legislative 
needs. 

Third,  the  Commission  would  need  to  serve 
as  an  Interdisciplinary  study  group,  not  as  a 
regulatory  agency.  One  year  would  scarcely 
be  enough  time  to  address  all  of  the  Issues, 
much  less  propose  regulations. 

As  the  outstanding  list  of  physicians,  sci- 
entists, theologians,  lawyers,  social  scientists, 
and  govemmertal  officials  appeared,  the  sup- 
port became  evident. 

Typical  of  the  commerts  were  those  from 
Dr.  Norman  Shumway,  pioneer  in  transplant 
surgery:  "I  feel  much  can  be  done  if  such  a 
Commission  Investigates  and  educates,"  be 
said.  "Transplantation  ol  the  heart,  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  cannot  be  done 
without  public  notice  and  support.  .  .  .  Fur- 
ther, there  Is  much  more  at  stake  here  than 
heart  transplants.  Liver,  kidney,  pancreas, 
even  bowel  and  lung  grafts  are  and  will  be 
feasible.  We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  won- 
drous new  era  in  medicine,  and  doctors  will 
need  help  to  realize  fully  its  potential.  My 
guess  Is  that  much  of  this  assistance  wlU 
come  from  sources  outside  the  medical 
profession." 

Attention  focused  on  the  Conunisslon 
.igenda.  Most  of  the  physicians  and  scientists 
felt  the  Commission  should  address  issues  in 
transplantation  and  human  experimentation 
-such  as  the  definition  of  death,  the  rights  of 
providers  and  recipients  of  organs,  and  the 
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responslblUMes  of  physicians.  As  Dr.  Henry 
Beecher  of  Harvard  University  put  It,  tbe 
Commission  should  study  Issues  In  the  "grey 
area"  between  experimentation  and  therapy, 
where  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  those 
of  society  may  conflict.  He  reported  that  he 
knew  of  eleven  examples  in  Europe  where 
individuals  whose  hearts  were  still  beating 
had  served  as  donors  for  organs.  While  he 
knew  of  no  similar  examples  in  the  United 
States,  he  said  our  present  definition  of  death 
obliges  us  "to  consign  to  the  grave  countless 
organs  that  could  be  used  to  save  people 
who  are  still  salvageable." 

Others  felt  the  Commission  should  add 
genetics  to  its  agenda.  While  it  was  stressed 
that  the  days  of  "genetic  engineering"'  were 
far  away,  some  witnesses  were  troubled  by 
the  potential  power  to  reprogram  cells  and  to 
program  evolution.  Who  should  make  these 
decisions,  they  asked.  And  on  what  basis? 
They  suggested  the  Commission  consider  the 
mutagenic  quality  of  drugs,  air  pollutants 
and  the  like,  and  discuss  ways  of  disseminat- 
ing our  present  knowledge  of  genetics  and 
disease  more  widely. 

Behavior  control  became  a  potential 
agenda  item  through  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
David  Kretch  of  the  University  of  California 
and  Dr.  Seymour  Kety  of  Harvard  University. 
Dr.  Kety  talked  about  the  present  use  of 
Implanted  electrodes  and  drugs  to  affect  the 
mood  and  behavior  of  mental  patients.  Dr. 
Kretch  discussed  the  potential  for  environ- 
mental and  biochemical  manipulation  of  the 
brain  to  Influence  and  control  behavior  and 
thinking.  Said  Dr.  Kretch,  "frequently  in  the 
history  of  science,  application  has  run  far 
ahead  of  understanding."  Presenting  differ- 
ing conceptions  of  a  "Brave  New  World"  of 
behavior  control.  Dr.  Kretch  raised  some 
questions  for  the  Commission:  Who  would 
decide  whether  an  I.Q.  was  to  be  raised,  and 
on  what  basis?  Whose  abilities  would  be  en- 
hanced, and  what  criteria  would  guide  selec- 
tion? 

I  was  particularly  glad  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  not  only  from  physicians 
and  scientists  engaged  in  health  research, 
but  also  from  persons  primarily  Interested 
and  engaged  in  patient  care.  Tbey  brought  an 
important  point  to  our  attention:  one  can- 
not consider  questions  of  research  and  tech- 
nology without  at  the  same  time  considering 
health  goals  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

"The  views  of  many  were  summed  up  in  the 
brilliant  testimony  of  Dr.  William  Stewart, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  high  level  of  federal  support  for 
research  activities  requires  continuous  re- 
view of  its  social  consequences,  he  said;  it 
is  now  time  for  the  nation  to  consider  de- 
livery of  the  products  of  this  research  to 
people. 

Kidney  transplantations  and  dialysis  are 
therapy  today.  Heart  transplantations  may 
become  even  more  common  In  the  future. 
Many  other  transplant  procedures  are  on  the 
way,  not  bo  mention  numerous  other  research 
techniques  now  being  perfected.  The  ques- 
tions are  always  the  same — accessibility,  pay- 
ment, manpower,  facilities,  decision-making 
processes.  As  Dr.  Stewart  stressed:  "Our  total 
health  resource  Is  large,  but  limited.  Choices 
have  to  be  made,"  and  transplantation  "Is 
but  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come."  Dr.  Stew- 
£u-t  went  on  to  mention  genetics,  mental  ill- 
ness, and  emotional  stability,  and  then  asked 
the  critical  question: 

"How  shall  these  questions  be  answered, 
and  by  whom?" 

Thoee  who  supported  the  Commission  saw 
several  potential  benefits  as  a  result  of  Its 
creation : 
Public  education: 

Expansion  of  the  public  policy  dialogue; 
Stimulation  ol   public   interest  and  sup- 
port for  Increasing  amounts  of  health  re- 
search and  health  service; 

Fostering  of  the  development  of  a  more 
rational  decision-making  process; 


Clarification  of  the  social,  legal,  ethical, 
and  public  policy  questions  this  nation  must 
lace  now  and  In  the  future; 

Suggestion  of  alternative  covurses  of  ac- 
tion. 

I  think  these  benefits  are  realistic  goals.  I 
believe  this  nation  so  far  advanced  in  liealth 
science  technology  now  must  break  through 
on  the  social  frontiers  of  machine  as  well. 

The  current  legal  cases  reinforce  and  make 
even  more  obvious  the  need  for  public  con- 
cern over  these  Issues,  and  for  Immediate 
creation  of  the  Commission.  My  personal  con- 
viction Is  that  we  can  wait  no  longer  to  dis- 
cuss these  issues;  and  a  Commission  on 
Health  Science  and  Society  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  begin  the  process. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15.  1969] 

HUMAN  Egg  Is  FER-nuzro  in  Test  Tube 

BT  Britons 

(By  Alvin  Shuster) 

London,  February  14. — A  team  of  scientists 
at  Cambridge  University  reported  today  in 
the  Journal  Nature  what  was  described  as  the 
first  fertilization  in  a  test  tube  of  a  human 
egg  with  male  sperm. 

I  American  workers  in  the  field  had  reported 
achieving  this  more  than  10  years  ago.  But 
there  Is  disagreement  among  scientists  on 
whether  complete  fertilization  took  place  in 
these  experiments.) 

"Test  tube  babies  may  not  be  Just  round 
the  corner,"  Nature  commented,  "'but  the 
day  when  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them  will  be  available  may  have  been 
brought  a  stage  nearer  by  the  work  of  Dr. 
R.   G.   Edwards   and   his   colleagues." 

Dr.  Edwards  worked  with  Prof.  Barry 
Bavister  at  the  physiological  laboratory  at  the 
university  and  with  Dr.  Patrick  C.  Steptoe  of 
Oldham  General  Hospltnl. 

IMMERSED  IN   FLl'ID 

In  publishing  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments today,  the  three  men  said  they  had 
taken  eggs  from  the  follicles  of  ovaries  that 
had  been  removed  from  women  for  medical 
reasons.  The  follicle  Is  the  structure  In  the 
ovary  that  holds  the  maturing  egg  cell  until 
ovulation. 

Tlie  eggs  were  immersed  In  fluid  from  the 
follicles  for  maturity  to  the  point  of  readi- 
ness for  fertilization.  The  eggs  were  then 
mixed  with  the  sperm. 

Of  the  66  eggs  examined  at  Intervals,  the 
team  reported,  seven  had  been  fertilized  and 

II  penetrated  by  the  sperm  cells  and  prob- 
ably fertilized. 

According  to  the  doctors,  the  fertilized  eggs 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  microscopic 
examination. 

"This  was  a  deliberate  decision."  they  re- 
ported In  interviews  today,  "because  they 
would  not  have  sun-lved  much  longer." 

The  report  of  the  experiment,  described  by 
Nature  as  the  "'first  successful  fertilization  of 
a  human  egg  in  a  test  tube,"  touched  off  a 
controversy  here.  Aides  of  John  Cardinal 
Heenan.  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  empha- 
sized that  the  idea  of  "test  tube"  babies  vio- 
lated the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  They  said  the  church's  attitude  to- 
ward starting  human  life  in  this  way  violated 
the  natural  law  and  was  Immoral. 

The  report  also  is  expected  to  reopen  the 
whole  debate  over  Just  when  life  starts.  As 
Dr.  Donald  Gould,  editor  of  the  New  Scientist 
magazine,  said  today : 

"What  happens  to  the  embryos  which  are 
discarded  at  the  end  of  the  day — wrashed 
down  the  sink?  There  would  necessarily  be 
many.  Would  this  amount  to  abortion — or 
to  murder? 

'"We  have  no  law  to  cope  with  this  kind  of 
situation. 

"And  have  we  reaUy  the  wisdom  which  wUl 
allow  us  to  handle  wisely  and  for  the  good  of 
mankind  the  frightening  new  powers  which 
the  biological  scientists  are  giving  us.  not 
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juat    over   dMtb.    but— more   awe-Inaplrlng 
■till — th«  very  xiAture  of  Uf«." 

COIflCXNT    rKOM     NATVmS 

Bxpcotlng  the  controrersy  m  »  rwiult  of  the 
publleAtfcm  of  tiM  report.  Nature  ekkl  the 
•fact  th*t  the  technique*  might  one  day  be 
developed  to  make  it  poaalble  to  produce  a 
fully  grown  human  embryo"  outalde  the  body 
should  not  be  a  reetralnt  to  progreea. 

"Tbeae  are  not  perverted  men  In  white 
oo*ta  doing  naaty  experiment*  on  human 
httagt.  but  re«aon*ble  sdentlsta  carrying  out 
perfectly  juatlflable   research 

"One  of  the  possible  beneflu  of  this  re- 
search could  be  the  treatment  of  some  forms 
of  Infertility,  probably  In  older  women,  who 
are  thought  to  produce  a  high  proportion  of 
abnormal  embryos  which  fall  to  develop. 

"But  because  the  virtues  of  work  like  this 
seem  self-evident  to  those  meet  immediately 
involved,  they  should  not  fall  Into  the  trap 
of  believing  that  everybody  else  feels  the 
same." 

ON     TaXATlNC     INrWITII-rTT 

The  reference  to  treating  Infertility  Im- 
plies the  poealbUlty  of  taking  eggs  from  a 
woman  by  operation,  fertilizing  them  In  a 
test  tuJae,  and  replacing  them  In  the  womb. 
But  miMll"*'  experts  agree  that  any  such 
poaalblUty  U  a  long  way  off 

Moreover,  the  "test  tube"  babies  that  have 
been  mentioned  for  so  long  In  science  flotlon 
ai«  equally  far  from  reality.  It  may  be  possi- 
ble to  fertilize  the  egg  with  male  sperm  in  a 
test  tube,  but  the  problems  of  supplying  a 
growing  fetua  In  a  laboratory  with  the  proper 
nourishment  are  extremely  formidable 

To  accomplish  this  would  require  the  de- 
velopment  In  effect,   of   an  artificial   womb. 

In  addition,  from  animal  experiments,  scl- 
entlsu  have  learned  that  early  stages  of  em- 
bryonic development  outside  the  uterus  pro- 
duce a  large  proportion  of  abnormal  em- 
brjros. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Research  which  held  8  days  of 
hearings  on  a  similar  resolution  last  year. 
I  endorse  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47  and 
urge  that  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Science  and  Society  be 
speedily  created. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  effec- 
tively has  summarized  how  developments 
in  the  biomedical  revolution  since  last 
March  and  April  when  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  were  held  has  made  the 
need  for  this  Commission  even  more 
compelling.  He  has  also  highlighted  some 
of  the  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee which  strengthened  the  case  for  the 
Commission.  It  Is  my  purpose  to  sum- 
marize those  activities  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Research  in  the 
neld  of  biomedical  knowledge  which  have 
supported  the  Senators  Idea  for  a  study 
of  the  social  implications  of  biomedical 
research.  In  the  near  future  I  plan  to 
introduce  additional  legislation  the  need 
for  which  has  been  developed  during  the 
extensive  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  President,  last  years  hearings  on 
health  science  and  society  were  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research's  deep  interest  dating 
back  to  shortly  after  its  creation  in  1966. 
in  the  important  aiea  of  biomedical  re- 
search. In  October  1966  we  held  a  na- 
tional conference  In  Oklahoma  which  was 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  hearings  on 
-Research  In  the  Service  of  Man:  Bio- 
medical Knowledge,  Development  and 
Use." 

The  conference  and  hearings  clearly 


pointed  up  the  interdependence  between 
our  Nations  health  and  welfare  and  bio- 
medical research  activities.  The  strong 
seientifk:  base  that  underlies  modem 
medicine  serves  to  guarantee  our  people 
more  effective  medical  treatment  and  an 
environment  more  conducive  to  foster- 
ing biomedical  innovation,  a  condition  so 
necessary  if  rapid  progress  is  to  con- 
tinue. 

But  the  blending  of  improved  science 
into  the  practice  of  medicine  has  brought 
with  It  many  profound  changes  In  the 
medical,  legal,  and  social  traditions 
forged  during  our  history.  The  rate  of 
Innovation,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  new 
technology,  has  sharply  Increased  and 
the  timelag  between  discovery  and  ap- 
plication has  diminished  dramatically. 

Therefore,  the  crucial  question  faced 
last  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  as  hearings  were  held 
on  the  National  Commission  on  Health 
Science  and  Society  was:  Are  our  social 
institutions,  national  resources  and  na- 
tional policies  able  to  keep  pace  with  new 
medical  techniques  and  the  increased 
impact  of  biomedical  innovation? 

The  vast  majority  of  the  28  witnesses 
who  actually  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee and  the  five  additional  wit- 
ne.sses  who  filed  statements  answered  in 
the  negative.  They  went  on  to  state  that 
an  advisorv  commission  as  proposed  in 
this  resolution  operating  over  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  could  come  up  with  rec- 
ommendations which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  policymakers  who  must  act  in 
this  area  if  more  rational  and  more  so- 
cially acceptable  decisions  are  to  be  ren- 
dered in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  already  has  presented  the 
several  potential  benefits  which  wit- 
nesses who  supported  the  Commission 
saw  as  a  result  of  its  creation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research,  I  would  summarize  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  as  follows: 

First.  There  are  compelling  political, 
.social,  economic,  legal,  and  ethical  ques- 
tions confronting  this  Nation  as  a  result 
of  recent  and  potential  biomedical  devel- 
opments and  changing  social  attitudes 
toward  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the 
delivery  of  health  services. 

Second.  It  is  necessary  and  desirable 
that  there  be  an  active  and  ongoing  pub- 
lic debate  on  these  questions  if  we  are 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  benefits  of 
research. 

Third.  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Science  and  Society  would  pro- 
vide a  much -needed  national  fonmi  for 
the  discussion  of  these  and  related  issues. 
Fourth.  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
Commission  carefully  formulate  its 
agenda  using  the  public  record  compiled 
during  congressional  hearings  as  a  be- 
ginning point  and  giving  priority  atten- 
tion to  the  implications  of  current  and 
imminent  advances. 

Fifth.  The  Commission  should  focus 
on  public  policy  considerations,  availing 
itself  of  information  developed  by  pro- 
fessional, private  and  governmental  or- 
ganizations also  concerned  with  these  is- 
sues to  whatever  extent  it  deems  practi- 
cal and  useful. 


Sixth.  Hie  Commission  report  should 
seek  to  educate  and  Inform  all  segments 
of  American  society — public  and  private, 
professional  and  nonprofessional,  scien- 
tific and  nonscientlflc — of  the  issues  and 
the  choices  which  face  us  now  and  in 
the  future.  It  might  also  recommend 
means  of  setting  priorities  and  criteria 
for  a  continuing  assessment  of  biomedi- 
cal developments. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  am  privi- 
leged to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  Senate 
joint  resolution  to  create  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Science 
and  Society  and  urge  its  speedy  passage 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  48— IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  NATIONAL 
ENOINKERING  TECHNICIAN  WEEK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  orga- 
nization known  as  the  American  Society 
of  Certified  Engineering  Technicians 
Formed  In  1964,  this  young  and  aggres- 
sive organization  has  worked  hard  in 
establishing  the  engineering  technician 
as  a  part  of  the  national  and  local  com- 
munity utilizing  sound,  professional 
practices. 

The  goals  of  the  society  are  signif- 
icantly worthwhile.  The  society  desires 
recognition  of  Its  members  as  a  vital 
component  of  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific team  in  service  to  the  national  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  seeks  to  promote  the 
educational,  social,  economic,  and  ethical 
responsibilities  of  the  profession. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  toward 
the  achievement  of  these  goals,  and  I 
would  like  to  assist  them  In  their  en- 
deavor. I  believe  that  it  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  for  the  achievements  of 
this  organization  to  be  recognized  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  National  Engineering 
Technician  Week  In  their  honor.  All  of 
America  will  be  furthered  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  goals.  I  Introduce  such  a 
measure  for  the  expeditious  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  48)  to 
designate  the  period  beginning  June  22. 
1969,  and  ending  June  28,  1969,  as  "Na- 
tional Engineering  Technicians  Week," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  fi-om 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Eastland).  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
1  Mr.  ALtEN )  be  added  as  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  <S.  12)  to  strengthen  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern)  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  this  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Magnuson>  be  added 


»8  a  cosponsor  of  the  biU  (S.  745)  to 
amend  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr  CmnicH)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  811)  the  proposed  Fair 
Farm  Budget  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  812).  the  pro- 
posed National  Agricultural  Bargaining 

Act. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  849)  to 
strengthen  the  penalty  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  269,  the  Hospital 
Modernization  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


trust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  aiul  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination : 

Mr.  John  A.  Hannah,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97— RESOLU- 
nON  TO  REFER  SENATE  BELL  1003 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  97);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary : 

S.  Res.  97 

ReaoUed.  That  the  Bill  (S.  1003)  entitled 
•A  Bin  for  the  ReUef  of  Lloyd  L.  Ward. 
Junior."  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby 
relerred  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims:  and  the  chief  commissioner 
sh.ill  proceed  wltli  the  same  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509 
ot  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80 
Stat.  958),  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount.  If  any. 
legally  or  equlUb'ly  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


INVES-nOATlON  OF  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3 

Mr.  HART  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  40,  to  investigate  anti- 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIE3JD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  begin 
consideration  of  the  so-called  money 
resolutions  until  1 :45  p.m..  at  the  earliest. 

Therefore,  when  Senators  have  com- 
pleted making  their  various  statements, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  request  will  be  made 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE— AN 
ABOMINABLE  AND  REGRESSIVE 
TAX  ON  A  TAX 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  proposal  to 
President  Nixon  and  his  Urban  Affairs 
Council  that  the  obnoxious  10-percent 
Vietnam  surtax  be  made  permanent  to 
help  support  local  schools  was  astonish- 
ing. Here  is  a  frontal  attack  from  a 
multimillionaire  Governor  against  al- 
ready heavily  taxed  American  families. 

It  is  interesting  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller did  not  include  in  his  recommenda- 
tion any  proposals  to  plug  tax  loopholes 
that  favor  a  few  in  our  society  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  27',2-percent  depletion  allowance  for 
oil-  and  gas-producing  companies  which 
costs  taxpayers  at  least  $4  billion  annu- 
ally in  unpaid  taxes.  Last  year  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  other 
great  oil  companies  made  fabulous  prof- 
its. From  profits  of  almost  $6  billion  the 
net  tax  paid  to  our  good  Uncle  Sam  from 
these  corporations  was  less  than  9  per- 
cent of  their  net  profits.  Nor  did  the  Gov- 
ernor refer  to  the  fact  that  35  Americans 
with  incomes  of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  paid  no  taxes  whatever  last  year 
and  that  thousands  of  our  most  affluent 
citizens  through  one  tax  loophole  or  an- 
other managed  to  evade  paying  their  fair 
share  of  income  taxes.  This,  at  a  time 
when  individual  Americans  with  modest 
earnings  are  compelled  to  pay  at  least 
one-fourth  of  their  income  In  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  I  spoke 
out  and  voted  against  imposition  of  the 
10-percent  surtax  when  President  John- 
son proposed  it  as  a  temporary  tax. 
American  taxpayers,  individual  and 
corporations,  were  already  very  heavily 
taxed  on  their  incomes  and  earnings. 
Wage  earners,  particularly  those  in  the 
lower  brackets,  are  the  most  heavily  taxed 
of  all.  Unfortunately,  working  men  and 


women  and  middle-income  Americans 
have  been  carrying  the  real  tax  burden 
on  their  backs. 

The  fact  is  that  until  this  year  the 
taxes  imposed  were  taxes  on  their  earn- 
ings. The  surtax  is  a  different  matter  al- 
together. It  is  not  a  tax  on  income.  It  is 
a  tax  on  a  tax.  It  is  an  additional  10  per- 
cent of  the  tax  normally  due  from  in- 
dividual or  corporate  taxpayers.  At  a  time 
when  $2.6  billion  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  blown  up  in  smoke  every 
month  because  of  our  involvement  in  the 
ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  I  am  not  ex- 
pecting the  impossible.  But  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible,  the  10-percent  surtax  should 
be  repealed.  I  regret  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  suggests  it  be  continued. 

Like  obnoxious  sales  and  excise  taxes, 
the  surtax  is  regressive  and  should  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  possible.  It  violates 
the  sound  principle  of  just  taxation  that 
taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  abil- 
ity to  pay.  It  imposes  the  heaviest  finan- 
cial burden  on  lower  income  families. 
What  we  in  the  Congress  should  be  talk- 
ing about  Is  imposing  fair  taxes,  not  just 
more  taxes,  not  just  surtaxes  on  top  of 
present  taxes. 

Evidently,  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
forgotten  that  the  only  legitimate  pur- 
pose and  reason  given  for  Imposing  the 
sui-tax  was  to  help  stem  infiation  and  to 
help  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  suitax  was  sold  to  the 
American  people  and  to  a  reluctant  Con- 
gress as  the  only  effective  way  to  halt  in- 
fiation. The  fact  is  that  it  failed  to  do  so. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  it  even 
helped  brake  Inflationai-y  pressures. 

Citizens  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
10-percent  surtax  was  only  a  temporary 
measure  that  would  expire  June  30.  1969. 
and  would  not  be  renewed  then. 

To  retain  the  surtax  in  the  same  way 
that  so-called  temporaiT  wartime  sales 
and  excise  taxes  still  burden  Americans 
would  lead  citizens  to  distrust  their  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governmental  process. 

Also,  to  accept  Governor  Rockefeller's 
proposal  and  retain  the  surtax  for  the 
purposes  he  stated  would  be  nothing 
more  than  imposing  a  smokescreen  to 
hide  the  real  need  that  exists  for  tax  re- 
form. It  would  reduce  the  incentive  for 
much  more  appropriate  action  such  as 
correcting  the  glaring  imbalances  in 
Federal  spending  priorities,  eliminating 
waste  in  the  national  defense  effort,  re- 
ducing subsidies  to  wealthy  farmers, 
and  ending  the  practice  whereby  wealthy 
businessmen  who  are  not  farming  for  a 
living  are  permitted  to  deduct  from  their 
taxes  excessive  farm  losses. 

It  would  obscure  the  fact  that  other 
major  tax  loopholes  need  inmiediate  at- 
tention— reducing  or  eliminating  the 
27'.;. -percent  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  23-percent  depletion  allowance 
for  some  41  other  minerals,  the  absence 
from  taxation  of  many  State  and  munic- 
ipal bonds,  and  the  lack  of  any  tax  on 
capital  gains  when  stocks  or  similar  as- 
sets are  bequeathed  to  an  heir,  to  name  a 
few. 

I  have  named  but  a  few  of  the  tax 
loopholes  which  this  Congress  should 
consider  closing  instead  of  following  the 
advice  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  ex- 
tend the  unfair  and  discriminatory  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge.  Instead, 
\vc    should    be    considering    ways    and 
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meana  to  listen  tbe  prMent  overtaxa- 
tion of  the  poor.  Federal  Income  taxes 
are  now  belnc  eoUeeted  from  2,200,000 
famUtoe  who  are  Urine  In  poverty.  At  the 
same  time  huge  personal  and  corporate 
Incomes  go  untaxed.  Experts  In  the 
Tre«tfury  Department  recently  found 
that — 

Many  p«raon«  with  incomea  of  $l  million 
or  more  mctually  p*y  the  aame  effective  r»te 
of  tax  as  do  persons  with  Incomes  only  one- 
Af  Ueth  as  larva. 

There  U  a  myth  that  those  whose  earn- 
ings exceed  150,000  a  year  pay  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  Income  In  taxes  than 
those  with  much  smaller  incomes.  The 
truth  is  that  those  earning  $25,000  a  year 
and  more  pay  on  the  average  only  28  per- 
cent of  their  incomes  in  taxes,  while 
those  in  the  $5,000  to  $7,000  categoi-y  pay 
33  percent:  those  in  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
category,  32  percent;  those  in  the  $10,000 
to  $15,000  category.  31  percent. 

Very  definitely,  since  it  appears  evident 
that  President  Nixon  will  ask  this  Con- 
gress \6  renew  and  in  effect  make  perma- 
nent ilils  10-percent  surtax,  I  report  I 
am  still  opposed  to  this  obnoxious  10- 
percent  tax  added  on  our  income  taxes. 
I  cannot  say  how  I  shall  vote  on  that 
question  of  renewal  because  I  do  not 
know  what  plight  our  country  will  be  in 
at  that  time. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  immoral, 
unpopular,  and  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam in  which  this  Nation  is  presently 
engaged  will  end  within  the  next  few 
months  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ECy 
and  Thleu  military  regime  in  Saigon 
wants  to  continue  the  war  to  the  last 
American,  as  is  evident  from  the  casual- 
ties, when  last  year  we  Americans  sus- 
tained 130,000  men  killed  and  wounded 
far  more  than  did  the  forces  of  the 
friendly,  so-called  forces  of  the  Saigon 
regime. 

If,  unfortunately,  that  bloodletting  in 
Vietnam  is  still  going  on  a  few  months 
before  June  when  this  surtax  will  expire. 
I,  as  one  humble  Member  of  this  body, 
could  not  blame  Piesident  Nixon  for  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew 
the  surtax.  I  am  not  making  any  com- 
plaint against  him.  I  am  making  a  com- 
plaint against  what  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller is  proposing — that  it  should  be  re- 
newed for  a  wrong  reason.  It  may  be  that 
it  will  have  to  be  renewed,  but  let  us  hope 
not. 

Taxes  by  State  and  local  governments 
are  already  too  high  and  too  oppressive. 
I  am  talking  about  ordinary  families  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  talking  about 
ordinai-y  coiporations,  also.  The  average 
corporation  and  the  average  American 
family  are  very  heavily  taxed.  Certainly, 
taxes  are  too  high,  not  too  low.  Oovern- 
ment  Is  spending  too  high. 

I  assert  that  I  am  a  conservative  on 
fiscal  matters.  I  assert  that  the  urgent 
need  at  this  time  is  to  cut  our  Ctovem- 
ment  spending  and  put  an  end  altogether 
to  waste  and  duplication  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending — to  eliminate  fan- 
tastically expensive  boondoggles  such  as 
the  proposed  ABM  system  and  the  com- 
pletely useless  civil  defense  program 
which  has  cost  taxpayers  almost  $2  bil- 
lion to  date — all  completely  wasted. 

In  my  home  city  of  Cleveland,  for  ex- 
ample, right  at  this  time,  some  police- 


men are  aasifned,  not  to  protect  women 
from  pune  matchers  or  from  violence, 
but  to  sit  around  as  civil  defense  workers 
waiting  for  the  bomb  to  drop,  and  doing 
nothing.  It  Is  that  kind  of  Government 
spending  that  should  be  eliminated.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  will  not  be  easy  to  accom- 
plish, while  fighting  an  undeclared  im- 
moral war  in  Vietnam.  We  owe  the  duty 
to  the  rank  and  file  ofAmerican  citizenry 
to  try. 

ROBERT  F.  HENRY,  SR.,  AND  RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Lin- 
coln Day  recess,  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen )  and  I  Introduced  a 
Senate  Joint  resolution  to  name  one  of 
the  great  rivers  in  my  State  for  Robert  F. 
Henry.  Bob  Henry  has  been  connected 
with  river  development  over  many,  many 
years,  and  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  it. 

There  appeared  in  the  Alabama  Jour- 
nal, of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Massey,  entitled  "Henry 
Pays  Civic  Rent  Seeking  River  Develop- 
ment." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  column  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Henry  Pats  Civic  Rent  Seeking  River 
Dktklopmkmt 

(By  Walter  Massey) 

As  a  youth.  Bob  Henry  lived  near  Decatur, 
Ala.,  then  an  economically  sleepy  community 
with   largely  agricultural  employment. 

"Now,"  Henry  said,  "there  are  7.500  fat 
payroll  checks  distributed  there  each  week." 
He  attributes  the  economic  growth  of  tbe 
town  to  the  development  of  TVA.  and  posits 
It  as  "exhibit  A"  In  his  arguments  for  the 
development  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  river 
system. 

"And  look  at  the  effects  of  river  develop- 
ment on  the  economic  growth  of  Ohio  and 
the  area  on  the  Mississippi  between  Baton 
Rouge  and  New  Orleans,"  he  said. 

"People  here  don't  realize  what  au  asset 
they  have  In  the  Alabama  River.  Why,  the 
Tiber  River  Is  only  a  trickle  compared  to  It." 

Robert  P  Henry  Sr..  long  interested  In  the 
development  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  system, 
has  served  for  the  past  13  years  as  president 
of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  Improvement 
Association,  a  duty  he  describes  as  his  "civic 
rent."  He  averages  two  trips  to  Washington. 
D.C..  a  year  and  devotes  several  hours  each 
week  to  river  development  work.  Besides 
being  a  service  to  his  community  and  state, 
he  regards  his  time  and  effort  as  an  Invest- 
ment for  bis  grandchildren,  who  he  fore- 
sees will  derive  tbe  benefits  of  a  more  pros- 
perous economy  that  will  come  as  a  result. 

Henry's  dreams  are  slowly  shaping  Into 
reality:  Const* uctlon  Is  underway  on  the 
Claiborne.  Millers  Perry  and  Jones  Bluff  locks 
.-xnd  dams,  which  will  allow  navigation  on  the 
Alabama  River  as  far  north  as  the  Junction 
of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  near  Wetumpka. 

"Our  purpose,"  said  Henry.  "Is  to  make 
the  Coosa-Alabama  system  navigable  to 
Rome,  Oa."  The  next  step,  said  Henry,  Is  a 
study  of  the  development  of  the  Cooaa, 
which  Is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Southern 
Research  Institute  In  Birmingham. 

"We  hope  to  accelerate  the  construcUon 
of  the  locks  and  dams  on  the  Coosa  because 
of  the  government  program  called  Appa- 
lachla.  The  government  Is  very  anxious  to 
bring  Industry  Into  that  area,  and  every 
coimty  of  the  Coosa  portion  Is  In  Appalach- 
ian territory  as  defined  by  Congress.  So  we 


hope  that  It's  not  going  to  be  such  a  long, 
drawn-out  procedure." 

Henry  described  tbe  Coosa-Alabama  River 
Improvement  Association  as  a  central,  orga- 
nising agency  which  coordinates  the  efforts 
of  the  local  governments  toward  develop- 
ment of  the  river. 

"It  wouldn't  be  accomplished  without  one 
organlxatlon  working  around  the  clock.  You 
have  to  have  an  association  that  Is  whole- 
heartedly for  the  single  goal.  The  public  is 
apathetic  about  the  development  of  the  river. 
V^e  had  Just  been  letting  our  top  soil  go 
down  the  river  until  tbe  association  was 
formed." 

The  professional  staff  of  the  association  is 
headed  by  Oeorge  Cleere.  executive  ^ice  pres- 
ident. 

Until  Henry  became  president,  the  associ- 
ation had  been  operating  "family  style." 

"When  I  became  president,"  Henry  sold 
"we  Incorporated,  solicited  members,  ussessed 
dues  and  opened  a  professional  office." 

The  procedure  to  develop  the  river,  said 
Henry,  has  three  different  steps.  (1)  Ort 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  make  a 
feasibility  study,  done  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  see  If  the  benefits  exceed  the 
cost:  (3)  Approach  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et and  ask  to  have  Incorporated  In  the  Pres- 
ident's message  to  Congress  concerning  ptib- 
llc  works  matters  the  request  for  funds  for 
plans  and  designs  to  make  the  river  naviga- 
ble; (3)  Ask  Congress  to  appropriate  llie 
fvinds. 

"This  Is  a  long-drawn-out  affair."  Heiirv 
said. 

But  through  this  process.  If  Congress  con- 
tinues to  appropriate  annually  to  keep  con- 
struction going,  the  Alabama  River  should 
be  navigable  by  1070. 

But,  while  river  development  has  been 
Henry's  personal  dream,  traffic  on  the  Coosn- 
Alabama  waterway  Is  the  goal  of  many  Ali<- 
bamlans.  "Everybody  ts  for  It."  Henry  said 
"I  say  that  because  inland  docks  were  bulli 
with  a  tie  million  bond  issue  voted  on  by  the 
people  of  Alabama.  On  our  particular  river, 
the  support  comes  from  chambers  of  com- 
merce  and  local  government  all  up  and  dowii 
the  basin." 

As  president  of  the  association,  Henry  acts 
as  chairman  of  the  annual  meetings  and  can 
call  the  executive  committee  together  when 
special  problems  present  themselves.  And 
sometimes  the  problems  are  difficult  to  over- 
come, an  example  of  which  has  been  a  slow- 
ing of  construction  because  of  President 
Johnson's  request  to  limit  spending  to  com- 
bat Inflation.  Influencing  bureaucratic  de- 
cisions are  difficult  because  they  are  often 
made  behind  the  scenes.  "Tou  don't  know 
who  to  talk  to  even,"  Henry  said.  "It's  like 
hitting  your  flst  Into  a  feather  pillow." 

In  business  life.  Henry  Is  president  of  the 
Robert  P.  Henry  Tile  Co..  which  serves  20 
states  and  four  foreign  countries.  He  is  a 
board  member  of  the  Union  Bank  and  Trust 
Co..  Alabama  Gas  Corp.,  Allied  Insurance 
Co.,  and  the  Montgomery  Area  Chamber  oi 
Commerce,  of  which  he  Is  also  past  president 
He  Is  past  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Birmingham-Southern  College,  past  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Birmingham-Southern  Alumni 
Association  and  past  chairman  of  tbe  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Pirst  Methodist  Church  of 
Montgomery.  These  are  some  of  the  26  or  so 
civic,  professional,  and  social  organizations  in 
which  he  is  active. 

Por  relaxation,  he  likes  dominoes  and  golf 
•I'm  a  sincere  golfer  if  not  a  quality  golfer. 
he  said.  "Everybody  can't  be  Arnold  Palmer. 

Described  as  having  a  pleasant  personality 
and  progressive  thinking,  Henry  Is  also  said 
to  be  an  extrovert  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 

"He  likes  people,"  an  associate  said.  "He 
puts  himself  forward  to  do  anything  that 
l}eneflts  his  community." 

Henry  earned  a  Bachelor  Degree  from  Em- 
ory University  in  1026.  In  1066  he  was  award- 
ed a  Doctor  of  Law  Degree  from  Birmingham- 
Southern  College. 
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He  feels  that  everyone  has  "civic  rent"  to 
pay.  "Por  the  total  development  of  the  coun- 
try, you  need  people  to  do  some  civic  work 
and  church  work  as  well." 

Both  Henry's  children  live  In  Montgomery. 
Robert  F.  Henry  Jr.  is  associated  with  his 
father's  tile  firm.  Anne  Henry  Tldmore, 
Henry's  daughter,  owns  a  business  which 
deals  in  flags.  (Henry  has  an  impressive  ar- 
ray of  flags  in  his  office — as  well  as  a  prized 
lithograph  made  from  a  photograph  taken  at 
Jefferson  Davis'  inftuguration.)  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Annie  Mae  Branch,  have 
been  married  since  1932.  He  has  three  grand- 
children. 

A  brother,  Waights  G.  Henry,  Is  president 
of  LaGrange  College  In  Georgia. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceive each  week,  or  at  least  periodically, 
various  reports  on  the  economic  condi- 
tion. One  that  I  get  regularly  is  called 
Green's  Commodity  Market  Comments. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  au- 
thentic are  the  figures  and  the  facts  that 
this  company  sets  forth  in  the  weekly 
letter  of  February  17,  but  some  very  en- 
couraging and  optimistic  statistics  are 
given.  Under  a  heading  entitled  "In  De- 
fense of  the  Dollar,"  I  should  like  to  read 
very  little  of  it  and  then  shall  ask  that 
the  whole  comment  be  included  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  article  begins: 

A  continuous  campaign  has  been  waged  to 
downgrade  the  value  of  the  dollar.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  useful  to  review  some  figures 
which  show  that  in  the  international  money 
market,  the  dollar  is  now  at  its  best  during 
this  decade  and  those  "talking  the  dollar 
down"  Just  don't  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about. 

1.  The  influx  of  foreign  capital  into  the 
United  States  In  1968  amoimted  to  close  to 
«7  billion  and  not  $2  billion,  the  figure  usu- 
ally mentioned  in  brokerage  letters  or  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles.  The  82  billion 
figure  represents  purchases  of  American  equi- 
ties only.  In  addition,  American  corporate 
debt  instruments  were  purchased  by  foreign- 
ers and  there  were  also  direct  investments  in 
American  businesses  plus  foreign  conunercial 
credits  totaling  $6  95  billion.  This  Influx  of 
foreign  captlal  into  the  United  States  was 
$4  billion  larger  than  in  1967  and  $6</2  bil- 
lion larger  than  in  1964.  Obviously,  we  must 
be  doing  something  right  to  Justify  such  con- 
fidence. 

2.  The  preliminary  figures  for  the  1968  bal- 
ance of  payments  showed  a  $150  mlUloit  sur- 
plus. This  surplus  was  accounted  for  on  a  so- 
called  liquidity  basis.  Incidentally,  it  was  the 
first  time  since  1067  that  there  was  a  sur- 
pliu  In  the  United  States'  BOP  on  a  liquidity 
basis.  This  $150  million  stu-plus  was  the  only 
figure  which  somehow  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers  and  uagazlnes'  financial 
pages  and  brokerage  reports.  Most  of  the 
writers  on  the  subject  seemed  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  BOP  is  accounted  for  not  only 
on  the  liquidity  basis,  but  also  on  the  so- 
called  official  settlement  basis.  The  1968  sur- 
plus was  about  81.7  billion,  the  largest  sur- 
plus in  our  BOP  since  compilation  of  offi- 
cial settlement  data  began  in  1960.  (All  other 
years  had  a  deficit  with  the  exception  of 
small  surplus  in  1966).  The  figtu-es  that  I 
am  using  here  are.  of  course,  preliminary. 
The  final  figures  will  be  released  by  the  Gov- 
ernment probably  around  the  same  time  this 
issue  reaches  your  desk.  However,  even  if 
some  of  these  preliminary  figures  are 
changed,  the  final  1968  BOP  statistics  will 
certainly  reflect  nothing  but  strengthening 
of  the  dollar's  international  status. 

The  article  goes  on  to  discuss  other 
factors,  such  as  foreign  investments  of 


U.S.  citizens,  the  trade  balance,  and  so 
forth.  It  Is  an  Interesting  treatment  of 
these  financial  facts  and  statistics,  and 
certainly  worthy  of  reading  and  consid- 
eration by  ever  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  entire  article 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  the  Dollar,"  pub- 
lished In  Green's  Commodity  Market 
Comments  for  February  17,  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Deitnse  of  the  Dollar 

A  continuous  campaign  has  been  waged  to 
downgrade  the  value  of  the  dollar.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  useful  to  review  some  figures 
which  show  that  in  the  international  money 
market,  the  dollar  is  now  at  its  best  during 
this  decade  and  those  "talking  the  dollar 
down"  Just  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

1.  The  influx  of  foreign  capital  into  the 
United  States  in  1968  amounted  to  close  to 
87  billion  and  not  82  billion,  the  figure  usu- 
ally mentioned  in  brokerage  letters  or  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles.  The  82  billion 
figure  represents  purchases  of  American  equi- 
ties only.  In  addition,  American  corporate 
debt  instruments  were  purchased  by  foreign- 
ers and  there  were  also  direct  investments 
in  American  businesses  plus  foreign  com- 
mercial credits  totaling  $6.95  billion.  This  in- 
flux of  foreign  capital  into  the  United  States 
was  $4  billion  larger  than  in  1967  and  $6y2 
billion  larger  than  in  1964.  Obviously,  we 
must  be  doing  something  right  to  Justify 
such  confidence. 

2.  The  preliminary  figures  for  the  1968  bal- 
ance of  payments  showed  a  8150  million  sur- 
plus. This  surplus  was  accounted  for  on  a 
so-called  liquidity  basis.  Incidentally,  it  was 
the  first  time  since  1957  that  there  was  a 
surplus  in  the  United  States'  BOP  on  a  li- 
quidity basis.  ThU  8150  million  surplus  was 
the  only  figure  which  somehow  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers  and  magazines' 
financial  pages  and  brokerage  reports.  Most 
of  the  writers  on  the  subject  seemed  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  BOP  is  accounted  for 
not  only  on  the  liquidity  basis,  but  also  on 
the  so-called  official  settlement  basis.  The 
1968  surplus  was  about  81. 7  billion,  the  larg- 
est surplus  In  our  BOP  since  compilation  of 
official  settlement  data  began  in  1960.  (All 
other  years  had  a  deficit  with  the  exception 
of  small  surplus  in  1966.)  The  figures  that 
I  am  using  here  are,  of  course,  preliminary. 
Tlie  final  figures  will  be  released  by  the  Gov- 
ernment probably  around  the  same  time  this 
issue  reaches  your  desk.  However,  even  if 
some  of  these  preliminary  figures  are 
changed,  the  final  1968  BOP  statistics  will 
certainly  reflect  nothing  but  strengthening 
of  the  dollar's  International  status. 

3.  The  poor  showing  of  our  foreign  trade 
was  blamed  by  all  on  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try and  high  costs  of  labor  which  allegedly 
priced  our  goods  out  of  the  world  markets. 
This  is  pure  nonsense!  The  balance  of  trade 
showed  a  surplus  of  only  S726  million  due  to 
higher  imports  to  the  United  States  of  goods 
purchased  abroad  from  American-owned 
firms.  In  addition,  those  American-owned 
firms  abroad  using  American  know-how  are 
making  "American"  products  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  South  America.  They  are  flooding 
domestic  markets  of  foreign  countries  with 
"American"  products  manufactured  abroad, 
thereby  eliminating  the  necessity  for  imports 
of  goods  from  the  United  States.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  expansion  of  American  firms 
abroad,  through  new  manufacturing  facili- 
ties or  control  of  existing  facilities,  had  to 
produce  the  Inevitable  effect — to  diminish 
the  need  for  American  exports.  Of  course, 
smaller  trade  surpluses  are  partially  offset 
l>y  higher  earnings  of  American  businesses 


abroad.  However,  nothing  will  chanjge  the 
fact  that  American  investments  in  manufac- 
turing facilities  abroad  tend  to  Increase  our 
imports  and  decrease  our  exports.  Be  it  lis  it 
may,  even  a  deficit  In  balance  of  trade  does 
not  refiect  badly  on  the  currency  of  a  coun- 
try; It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  such 
a  coimtry  must  also  have  a  deficit  in  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Switzerland  is  a  typical 
case  in  point.  It  has  a  chronic  trade  deficit. 
In  1968  this  deficit  exceeded  8'/2  billion. 
Likewise,  South  Africa's  trade  deficit  In  1968 
exceeded  $Vi  billion.  Nevertheless,  both  coun- 
tries had  surpluses  in  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

4.  A  myth  has  been  created  that  should 
foreigners  demand  gold  for  their  dollars,  they 
would  clean  out  Fort  Knox.  It  is  oift:  con- 
tention, however,  that  the  foreigners  never 
had  It  so  good  wtih  our  dollars  and  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  not  cashing  them  for  gold 
Is  simply  that  they  do  not  have  a  large  sur- 
plus  of  dollars  available  for  that  purpose. 
The  total  amount  of  dollars  in  foreign  hands 
amounts  to  slightly  more  than  $30  billion. 
This  money  is  divided  approximately  half 
and  half  between  central  banks  and  private 
holdings.  Both  the  private  and  central  banks' 
holdings  of  U.S.  dollars  are  called  Eurodol- 
lars. Many  of  them  are  owned  by  American 
businesses  or  Individuals  residing  abroad.  It 
is  our  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the  pri- 
vately-held  15  billion  Eurodollars  are  con- 
trolled  by  U.S.-owned   corporations   abroad 
or  U.S.   banlts,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the 
foreign  central  banks'  dollar  holdings  are  the 
minimum  required  by  those  banks  for  financ- 
ing of  conunercial  and  banking  transactions. 
Little  Is  then  left  for  conversion  against  the 
gold  in  Fort  Knox.  Besides,  the  gold  reserve 
that  can  be  used  to  satisfy  foreign  demands 
Is  now  $10  billion  more  than  It  was  a  year 
ago  because  the  25'.;.  gold  cover  required  by 
law  for  U.S.  currency  was  abolished  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  Previously,  only  the  excess 
over    this   25';    domestic   gold   »«qulrement 
could  have  been  used  for  redemption  of  dol- 
lars by  foreigners.  Since  the  repeal  of  the 
25';    gold  cover,  more  gold  was  made  avail- 
able for  redemption  of  foreign  claims  than 
at  any  time  during  this  decade.  That.  too. 
contributed   to   the   strength   of   the   dollar 
m  the  international  money  market. 

5.  The  two-tier  gold  system  performs  satis- 
factorily and  the  issuance  of  SDR's  will  help 
to  close  the  International  liquidity  gap  If 
It  should  ever  occur.  The  benefits  of  the 
two-tier  system  to  the  United  States  have 
already  been  proven.  Since  March  1968,  the 
United  States  gained  gold  worth  8188  million. 

6.  The  Income  on  U.S.  foreign  investments 
is  growing  rapidly;  It  was  $6.2  billion  in  1966. 
close  to  $7  billion  In  1967  and  exceeded  $8 
billion  in  1968.  This  yearly  Income  on  U.S. 
Investments  abroad  Is  far  bigger  than  the 
gold  reserves  of  any  single  foreign  country 
and  amounts  to  more  than  IC;  of  world 
liquidity. 

7.  In  1968,  the  United  States  fully  repaid 
Its  drawings  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fluid  which  exceeded  $1.8  billion  at  Its 
peak. 

8.  The  Federal  Reserve  swap  arrangements 
vrtth  foreign  central  banks  were  enlarged  in 
1968  to  a  total  of  $10Vi  billion.  Out  of  thl^i 
amount,  only  $450  million  were  in  use  as  ot 
the  end  of  the  year — down  $1.4  billion  from 
its  peak  in  December  1967. 

We  often  wonder  where  most  of  the  finan- 
cial writers  get  their  facts?  We  have  not  seen 
the  above  figures  mentioned  in  a  magazine, 
newspaper  or  newsletter  (and  we  read  plenty 
of  them) .  The  strength  of  the  dollar  ut  pres- 
ent is  well  esUbllshed  No  need  for  revalua- 
tion of  the  monetary  gold  price  exists.  The 
Inflation  In  this  country  is  now  seriously 
combated  and  the  money  supply  Is  tighten- 
ing. Of  course,  we  would  like  to  see  even 
better  results  in  our  balance  of  payments,  a 
greater  surplus  in  our  foreign  trade  and  less 
inflation,  but  that  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  in  1968,  the  dollar  regained  its  strength. 

It   vou    would   like    vc   send   a   reprint   of 
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tbm  •twT*  to  •  friend,  yova  f aTorlte  Jovimal- 
M,  brokv  or  b*akar.  ple«M  writs.  W«  vlU 
BUdly  proTl<l«  tr««  ooptoa. 

Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  la  the 
wlU  of  the  Senate? 


AMERICAN  DIPLOIHATTC  ACTIVITY— 
AIX>RE88  BY  SENATOR  CHURCH 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6  the  distingrulshed  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch)  addressed  the 
Empire  Club  of  Canada.  In  Toronto.  An 
account  of  his  address  appeared  in  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Tom  Ochiltree  and 
published  in  the  February  11  issue  of 
the  Enquirer  and  News,  of  Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 

The  article  contains  thoughtful  ex- 
cerpts from  Senator  Church's  address, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

Sknatok  CRumcH  Pttts  Caution  in  the  Wind 
(By  Tom  OchUtree) 

History  niay  aay  differently  In  the  end,  but 
on  present  evidence  the  Nixon  administration 
will  think  long  and  hard  before  getting  the 
United  States  involved  in  another  Vietnam. 

There  U  a  feeling  of  caution  In  the  wind, 
at  weighing  American  national  Interests  with 
gnater  care,  of  looking  more  closely  at  the 
wocid  as  It  is  rather  than  as  we  would  like 
It  to  be. 

If  It  turns  out  that  Vietnam  is  a  turning 
potnt  in  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy  goAls.  a  Democratic  Senator — Idaho's 
Prank  Church — will  rank  as  one  of  the  first 
to  help  nudge  our  diplomatic  thinking  in  a 
new  direction.  He  did  this  by  defining  the 
trend  in  the  broadest  philosophic  sense. 

Church,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  a  vocal  critic  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  Vietnam  policies, 
has  been  doing  some  soul  searching  about 
the  whole  thrust  of  American  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity. He  Is  not  alone  in  this.  This  same 
mood  of  questioning  has  been  churning  In 
the  minds  of  several  other  members  of  the 
Senate.  What  makes  Church  unique  Is  the 
articulate  way  he  has  arranged  his  argu- 
ment and  the  detailed  scholarly  method  he 
has  chosen  to  define  the  problem. 

In  a  closely  reasoned  speech  delivered  In 
Toronto  a  few  days  ago.  the  Idaho  Senator 
said  In  a  revolutionary  world  of  rising  na- 
tionalism it  is  contrary  to  American  ideals 
and  even  to  our  own  self-interest  to  always 
in  every  corner  of  the  world  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  status  quo— to  always  be  with  the 
fat  cats  against  the  masses. 

Supporting  oligarchies  works  sometimes  in 
the  short  run,  but  nationalism — the  popular 
desire  for  national  identity  free  from  outside 
interference — is  "the  engine  of  change  In 
modern  history,"  Church  Insisted,  and  our 
State  Department  should  recognize  that  fact. 

In  his  opinion,  both  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow are  peculiarly  blind  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world.  He  supported  this  assumption 
this  way: 

Just  as  the  United  States  blundered  by  get- 
ting Involved  in  Vietnam,  so  the  Soviet  Union 
outraged  the  world  by  hard-nosed  Inter- 
vention in  Czechoslovakia. 

Both  of  the  superpowers  suffer  "from  a 
neurotic  sense  of  Insecurity,  although 
neither  regards  Itself  as  being  in  Imminent 
danger  of  attack  by  the  other"  because  of 
the  nuclear  stalemate.  What  each  superpower 
has  done  is  to  vastly  exaggerate  the  Impact 
and  influence  the  other  can  exert  in  a  third 
country. 

As  the  great  powers  struggle  to  establish 
their  Influence  in  neutral  oountrics  they  ajre 
"guided  by  a  ritualized,  anachronistic.  19th 


eantury  eoooepC  at  the  balaao*  at  poww." 
Otturob  aald.  adding: 

"The  real  stake,  I  apprehend.  Is  not  power 
at  all,  btrt  a  shadow  which  calls  Itself  power, 
nourishing  an  egotism  which  calls  Itself 
Interest." 

Iiookad  at  strictly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  national  seU-lntereat.  Church  thought  the 
Busilan  Interreotkm  In  Caeehoslovakla 
might  have  made  somewhat  more  sense  than 
the  American  intervention  In  Vietnam  since 
democracy  can  always  best  communism  in 
the  marketplace  of  Ideak. 

While  the  contagion  of  liberty  conceivably 
could  undermine  the  unity  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Church  maintained  that  "by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  rule  In 
Vietnam  be  said  to  pose  a  comparable  threat 
to  democracy  in  the  United  States." 

Church  did  not  use  the  word  "neolsola- 
tlonlam"  but  bis  critics  ludoubtedly  will 
hurl  that  at  him. 

There  Is  no  question  about  It,  under  his 
concept  America's  foreign  role  would  be  a  lot 
less  Involved.  We  would  stop  opposing  revo- 
lution In  the  developing  world.  The  old  world 
policeman  Idea,  now  In  general  disfavor  any- 
way, would  be  completely  gone. 

Declaring  we  must  learn  to  live  with  wide- 
spread revolutionary  turmoil  In  the  world. 
Church  said: 

"I  suggest,  therefore,  as  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  American  foreign  policy,  that  we 
abstain  hereafter  from  military  Intervention 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries  un- 
der any  circumstances  short  of  a  clear  and 
certain  danger  to  our  national  security,  and 
that  we  adhere  to  this  principle  whether 
others — including  the  Russians  and  the  Chi- 
nese—do so  or  not." 

He  said  the  Involvement  In  Vietnam  went 
against  the  grain  of  our  national  character 
and  Ideals  and  for  that  reason  had  sparked 
dissent  and  'the  deep  alienation  of  so  many 
of  our  youth." 

Insisting  we  must  not  take  that  road  again. 
Church  concluded:  "The  greatest  danger  to 
our  democracy,  I  daresay.  Is  not  that  the 
communists  will  destroy  it,  but  that  we  will 
»>etray  it  by  the  very  means  chosen  to  defend 
It." 

According  to  him.  a  foreign  policy  of  Inter- 
vention ultimately  will  destroy  democratic 
values  because  such  a  policy  Involves  main- 
tenance of  a  costly  military  establishment, 
"the  neglect  of  domestic  needs,  a  burgeon- 
ing mllltary-lndustrlal-academic  complex, 
chronic  anxiety  and  crisis." 


WHAT  ONE  VOLUNTEER  CAN  DO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
serve  on  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
have  heard  often  about  individuals  who 
are  so  moved  by  problems  of  the  elderly 
that  they  take  individual  action  against 
such  problems  or  bring  them  to  public 
atteVition. 

The  spirit  of  the  volunteer  is  very 
strong  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  we  who  live  there  can  take 
pride  in  many  public  and  private  re- 
sponses made  when  needs  become 
known.  One  such  response  was  described 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Hous- 
ing, the  publication  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials.  The  article  tells  how  Mrs.  Mir- 
iam Calnes,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  decided 
that  neglect  of  isolated  elderly  tenants  in 
public  housing  could  not  be  tolerated. 
She  began  her  work  alone,  but  she  soon 
had  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  very  clear 
that  more  and  more  Americans  will  be 
attracted  to  the  concept  of  commimity 
service  within  the  very  near  future.  For 
one  th  ng,  the  need  for  such  service  is 


great.  For  another,  many  Individual  dtl. 
zens — eq>eclally  those  who  feel  that  they 
have  much  to  contribute  even  though 
they  are  retired — realize  that  they  can 
offer  valuable  assistance  to  their  neigh- 
bors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle t>e  printed  in  the  Recoko  as  one 
more  example  of  what  can  be  done  when 
people  care  enough  to  do  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoK  THK  Aoxd:  Volttntkxk  Woaxxs,  Hauntto 
BT  Neolkct  or  Eldsxlt  Poos,  Mobilizes 
Crvic  OtLOvrs,  Cttt  Hall,  Housing  Ac- 
THoamr  To  Bbing  Recreation,  Health,  and 
Weltabb  Sbbvicu  to  thb  Eldeblt  or 
MEOroRD,  Mass. 

Among  the  finalists  for  one  of  two  (5000 
"Lane  Bryant  Volunteer"  awards  given  an- 
nually for  outstanding  community  service  Is 
an  unusual  program  that  Is  providing  a  wide 
variety  of  services  for  the  elderly  citizens  of 
Medford,  Massachusetts.  Operating  from  the 
city's  newest  low-income  housing  project  lor 
the  elderly,  the  Volunteer  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (VAP)  of  Medford  was  cited  for  Its 
ability  to  attract  and  utilize  the  broadest 
kind  of  community  support  for  the  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Its  programs  Involve  a  variety  of 
public  agencies,  civic  and  fraternal  groups, 
and  a  cross  section  of  Individuals  from  the 
city's  different  age,  ethnic,  and  economic 
groups. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  program  is 
an  unassuming  woman.  Mrs.  Miriam  Calnes. 
She  represents  neither  the  wealth  nor  any  of 
the  political  power  within  Medford.  Never- 
theless, as  president  of  VAP,  she  has  been 
able  to  build.  In  less  than  a  year,  an  organi- 
zation with  roots  throughout  the  community. 

A  licensed  practical  nurse,  Mrs.  Calnes  had 
been  moved  by  the  feelings  of  loneliness  and 
neglect  she  sensed  In  so  many  of  her  elderly 
patients.  For  a  long  time,  she  had  dreamed  of 
having  some  kind  of  program  In  Medford 
that  would  give  the  elderly  a  renewed  sense 
of  being  wanted  and  appreciated. 

"In  Medford,"  she  says,  "we  have  a  lot  of 
organizations,  each  working  on  one  specific 
thing — aid  to  the  blind,  help  for  retarded 
children,  and  the  chronically  III.  It  seemed 
that  the  elderly  were  the  forgotten  people." 

About  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Calnes'  hHisband 
persuaded  her  that  she  ought  to  give  up  her 
nursing  Job  so  that  she  would  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  some  of  the  volunteer  ac- 
tivities she  was  most  interested  In.  Mrs. 
Calnes  also  has  three  children,  ages  12  to  20, 
and  the  extra  time  at  home  was  welcomed. 

With  more  free  time,  Mrs.  Calnes  decided 
to  start  a  modest  arts  and  crafts  program  for 
elderly  residents  living  In  the  nursing  homes 
where  she  had  worked  as  a  nurse.  Some 
friends.  Including  Thomas  Tucker,  a  recrea- 
tional therapist,  offered  their  time  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis  but  there  was  still  a  question  of 
resources. 

Mrs.  Calnes  turned  to  John  McGlynn,  who 
was  then  mayor  of  Medford.  She  had  met  him 
some  five  years  earlier  when  she  had  been  a 
member  of  a  group  that  raised  $14,000  for 
the  Freedom  March  on  Selma,  Alabama.  Mr. 
McOlynn,  who  became  a  state  representative 
In  1968,  suggested  that  Mrs.  Calnes  make 
her  elderly  program  cltywlde.  He  also  prom- 
ised about  9900  in  city  funds  for  equipment. 

bbanchino  OUT 
Pleased  with  the  mayor's  receptlveness. 
Mrs.  Calnes  next  canvassed  the  offices  of  the 
various  agencies  in  Medford  city  hall  to  see 
what  other  resources  might  be  available.  Of 
ail  the  agencies,  the  first  to  recognize  the 
need  and  potential  of  an  organized  program 
for  the  elderly  was  the  Medford  housing  au- 
thority, which  had  one  elderly  project  in 
occuptmcy  and  a  second,  the  200-unlt  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall  Senior  Citizens'  Center,  under 
construction. 
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Gerald  A.  Palumbo,  the  executive  director 
of  the  bousing  authority,  offered  Mrs.  Calnes' 
group  a  basement  office  In  the  Walkling  Court 
apartmenu,  at  the  time,  the  city's  only  oper- 
ating elderly  project.  He  also  encouraged  the 
group  to  make  use  of  the  ground  floor  recre- 
aUon  area.  The  new  office  was  Inaugurated  In 
March  1968. 

In  the   meantime,   the  city  and  Its  new 
mayor,  Patrick  Skerry,  Increased  the  prom- 
ised $900  to  $1400.  This  sum  was  used  by  the 
volunteers   to   purchase   a   movie   projector, 
card  tables,  and  other  recreation  gear  to  be 
used  at  Walkling  Court.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  money  was  used  to  purchase  supplies  for 
elderly  shut-ins  who  wanted  to  learn  crafts. 
With  a   headquarters  and   equipment  se- 
cured, Mrs.  Calnes  turned  her  attention  to 
Uie    many    civic,    religious,    and    fraternal 
groups.  Realizing  that  each  of  these  groups 
was  already  committed  to  a  program  of  its 
own.    she     nonetheless     urged     that     each 
"stretch  a  little"  so  that  "combined  we  could 
have  the  strength  to  do  something  for  the 
elderly  people  of  Medford."  She  quickly  en- 
listed the  support  of  such   groups   as  the 
Lions   Club,    Rotary,    Boy   Scouts,   and   Olrl 
Scouts.  A  38-member  steering  committee  was 
formed  consisting  of  Mayor  Skerry,  his  pred- 
ecessor as  mayor,  the  housing  authority  di- 
rector,   and    representatives   of    the   various 
civic  and   fraternal  groups,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Calnes  and  some  of  her  original  volunteers. 
With  such  a  variety  of  organizations  and 
individuals    Involved,    a    volunteer   program 
that  had  started  out  with  a  single  purpose- 
to  offer  arts  and  crafts  to  elderly  shut-ins — 
had  evolved  Into  a  coordinating  agency  for  a 
variety  of  services,  programs,  and  organiza- 
tions, needed  by  the  elderly.  For  example, 
boy  scouts   are   assigned   to  certain   elderly 
persons;  on  snowy  days,  elderly  persons  can 
count  on  a  particular  scout  to  show  up  with 
a  snow  shovel  to  clear  the  walks  In  front  of 
a  particular   house.   Olrl   scouts   do   lighter 
chores,  such  as  running  errands  or  helping 
with  the  shopping.  When  an  elderly  man  was 
burned    out    of    his    apartment,    the    VAP. 
through    Its    contacts    with    service    clubs, 
rounded  up  furniture  and  clothing  to  help 
the  man  re-establish  himself.  In  addition, 
VAP  has  sponsored  such  diversionary  activi- 
ties as  a   low-cost,   week-long  exctirslon   to 
Miami   Beach    in    November,   a   luau   party, 
dance  classes,  and  talent  shows.  It  has  also 
arranged  worship  services  In  nursing  homes 
and  private  homes  for  those  unable  to  attend 
church:  classes  of  Instruction  for  volunteers 
who  want  to  teach  crafts:   and  supervision 
for  volunteers  who  work  on  a  regularly  sched- 
uled basis  m  nursing  homes,  elderly  housing, 
and  private  homes. 

The  work  ol  VAP  soon  became  known 
outside  of  Medford  through  articles  in  the 
Medford  and  Boston  newspapers.  Other  com- 
munities in  the  Boston  area  have  been  calling 
on  Mayor  Skerry  and  Mrs.  Calnes  to  ask  how 
they  could  start  similar  programs. 

GAINntC    PERMANENCY 

As  with  any  program  fueled  by  volunteer 
enthusiasm.  It  soon  became  apparent  to 
Mrs.  Calnes  and  her  friends  that  VAP  needed 
some  Insurance  against  the  day  when  some 
of  the  original  volunteers  might  have  to  drop 
out  of  the  program.  In  short,  they  needed  to 
assure  some  kind  of  permanency  for  the 
program  if  It  was  to  continue  to  grow. 

One  step  was  to  Incorporate  the  organiza- 
tion under  Massachusette  law.  This  past 
summer,  attorney  Joseph  Zamparelll,  volun- 
eer  counsel  for  VAP,  drew  up  a  charter  and 
bylaws  for  the  organization.  City  Councilman 
Joseph  Kurker  contributed  his  own  money 
for  the  legal  filing  costs.  The  charter  was 
uresented  at  a  formal  ceremony  at  Walkling 
Court  on  July  18.  Attending  the  ceremony 
was  the  mayor  and  city  cotincU  of  Medford, 
.IS  well  as  such  other  notables  as  the  federal 
administrator  on  aging  for  Massachusetts 
:ind  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Aging. 


With  the  assistance  of  the  Medford  hous- 
ing authority,  VAP  has  also  appUed  recently 
for  a  $26,000  grant  from  the  Administration 
on  Aging  under  title  III  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  Approval  of  the  grant  Is 
expected  early  In  1969.  It  wUl  enable  VAP  to 
hire  Its  first  paid  staff,  Including  a  senior 
clerk  and  other  clerical  help,  a  homemaker 
and  home  health  aid,  and  some  part-time 
professionals.  Some  of  the  funds  will  be  used 
to  purchase  equipment  when  VAP  moves  Into 
new  and  expanded  quarters  especially  set 
aside  for  It  in  the  recently  opened  Salton- 
stall senior  citizens  center,  where  the  hous- 
ing authority  will  also  have  Its  offices. 

In  addition  to  the  AoA  funds,  the  city  of 
Medford  has  pledged  $16,000  as  a  local  con- 
tribution. This  money  will  pay  the  salaries 
of  a  program  director,  two  part-time  public 
health  nurses,  and  three  part-time  craft  in- 
structors, among  others. 

Some  paid  staff  will  be  necessary  If  VAP  Is 
to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  Medford's 
growing  elderly  population,  according  to  Mr. 
Palumbo,  who.  In  addition  to  directing  the 
housing  authority,  serves  as  treasurer  of 
VAP.  Where  VAP  formerly  depended  on  Its 
contacts  with  the  churches,  housing  author- 
ity, and  other  groups  to  refer  Its  volunteers 
to  elderly  persons  in  need  of  some  kind  of 
help  or  companionship,  more  and  more  el- 
derly are  getting  In  touch  with  VAP  directly. 
The  organization  now  has  an  around-the- 
clock  telephone  service  that  enables  elderly 
persons  to  call  for  Information  on  VAP  pro- 
grams   or.    In    emergencies,    for    immediate 

Although  expansion  of  the  volunteer  pro- 
gram has  come  at  a  pace  that  continually 
threatens  to  outstrip  Its  resources,  this 
growth  was  not  totally  unforseen.  At  one  of 
the  first  organizational  meetings,  Mrs.  Calnes 
placed  a  small  branch  from  a  tree  against  a 
map  of  Medford.  She  remembers  saying,  "I 
hope  the  fruits  of  oiur  efforts  will  branch 
out.  ■  And  they  certainly  have. 


JUDICIAL  ARROGANCE 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Alabama  are  fed  up.  not  only  with  the 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
but  also  with  the  arrogance  of  some  Fed- 
eral district  judses  and  their  imendine 
abuses  of  power.  The  situation  is  getting 
completely  out  of  hand  in  Alabama  and 
.something  has  to  be  done  about  it. 

Just  recently,  a  U.S.  district  judge  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  invoked  the  coercive 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
overrule  and  override  an  administrative 
decision  by  the  president  of  Auburn  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  great  universities  of 
this  coimtry. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  Federal  district 
judges  assert  a  power  to  supervise  admin- 
istration of  local  public  schools.  But  it 
is  intolerable  when  that  power  is  ex- 
tended to  supervise  administrative  deci- 
sions of  our  universities. 

In  the  instant  case.  Dr.  Harry  M.  Phil- 
pott,  president  of  Auburn  University,  de- 
clined to  agree  to  provide  a  public  forum 
on  the  universty  campus  for  a  convicted 
felon  to  preach  the  "virtues"  of  draft 
evasion  and  violation  of  internal  secu- 
rity laws  of  the  land. 

The  Federal  judge  substituted  his  own 
judgment  for  that  of  Dr.  Phllpott.  The 
Federal  judge  contended  that  the  UJ5. 
Constitution  imposed  an  affirmative  duty 
upon  the  university  to  lend  its  dignity, 
prestige,  and  reputation  to  legitimize  the 
views  of  a  convicted  felon.  Furthermore, 
this  judge  ruled  that  the  Constitution 
requires  the  university  to  contribute  to 


the  support  of  this  convicted  felon  who 
earns  his  livelihood  from  lecture  fees. 

Judicial  interference  of  this  sort  sim- 
ply offends  commonsense  reasoning.  It 
angers  the  people.  The  people  of  Alabama 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
imposes  an  affirmative  duty  on  free  in- 
stitutions to  legitimize  actions  of  one  who 
has  aided  and  abetted  enemies  of  our 
Nation  in  time  of  war.  Neither  will  they 
accept  the  proposition  that  Federal 
courts  can  compel  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  help  support  such  per- 
sons by  payment  of  fees  or  other  com- 
pensation. 

Rulings  of  this  kind  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  people.  They  have  to  be 
imposed  by  superior  force  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  threat  of  prosecu- 
tion for  civil  contempt  and  fine  and  im- 
prisonment without  benefit  of  trial  by 
jui-y,  which  is  the  widely  publicized 
threat  of  this  judge. 

This  i-uling  and  others  like  it  assert  a 
iudicial  power  of  supervision  and  of  veto 
over  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Tliey  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  a 
free  society. 

How  far  will  we  pemiit  this  trend  to 
continue?  When  will  we  challenge  this 
authoritarian  principle? 

Federal  judicial  interference  in  policies 
of  higher  education  is  not  an  isolated 
occurrence  in  Alabama.  Time  and  again 
this  Federal  judge  has  used  one  excuse 
after  another  to  rationalize  his  Napole- 
onic role  of  one-man  superstate,  legisla- 
ture, education  board,  college  pre.sidenl. 
pi'eacher,  and  commientator  of  education 
and  morals.  His  views  carry  t  he  authority 
of  a  tyrant  who  threatens  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  civil  contempt  for  those 
who  dare  challenge  his  distorted  decrees. 
The  people  are  disgusted  by  this  .sort 
of  thing.  They  are  irked  by, the  super- 
cilious, dogmatic,  illogical  excursions  by 
Federal  judges  into  the  affairs  and  con- 
cerns of  free  institutions  of  local  self- 
government. 

They  are  fed  up  to  llie  sills  with  tlio 
repeated  and  irrational  contention  that 
the  nonelected  branch  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  power  to  dictate  to  the 
people  concerning  what  is  in  the  best 
interest,  .safety,  and  welfare  of  their 
children. 

They  are  nauseated  by  the  double 
standards  by  which  simple  invocations 
in  public  schools  are  branded  unconsti- 
tutional and  therefore  Illegal  and  to  be 
suppressed  by  Federal  authority,  while 
at  the  same  time  holding  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  the  people  to  pay  a 
convicted  felon  for  preaching  a  doctrine 
of  treason  and  lawlessness  en  college  and 
university  campuses. 

The  people  have  had  enough  of  the 
gratuitous  insults  of  Federal  judges 
whose  decrees  imply  that  State  judges. 
State  legislators,  and  university  presi- 
dents are  villains  crouching  in  a  dark 
comer  waiting  and  ready  to  pounce  on 
innocent  citizens  for  the  pleasure  of  de- 
priving them  of  constitutional  rights. 

But  to  say  that  the  people  are  fed  up 
and  disgusted  by  abuses  of  power,  by 
pompous,  supercilious,  dogmatic,  and  ir- 
rational judges  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  .something  has  to  be  done 
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about  it.  That  ia  the  problem.  What  can 
be  done? 

Mr.  President,  is  impeacement  a  rem- 
edy? How  do  you  impeach  a  Federal 
Judge  for  ignorance  and  incompetence? 
How  do  you  impeach  a  Federal  Judge 
for  lack  of  judicial  temperament?  How 
does  one  even  raise  the  question  of  laclc 
of  qualifications,  ineptitude,  or  a  dan- 
gerous addiction  for  and  intoxication  by 
unrestrained  power? 

These  questions  are  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  They 
will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation  if  things  are  not 
corrected. 

Should  Federal  district  Judges  hold 
office  for  life?  Have  they  been  given  too 
much  power?  Are  they  Intellectually  over 
their  heads?  Is  it  safe  to  risk  such  vast 
powers  to  the  hands  of  partisan  political 
appointees? 

These  questions  must  be  considered. 
The  Federal  judicial  system  is  acting  like 
a  prodigal  spendthrift.  It  is  fast  consum- 
ing the  corpus  of  its  estate.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  estate  is  public  faith  and  con- 
fUlenca.- When  that  corpus  is  gone,  the 
concept  of  an  independent  judiciary  goes 
with  it.  That  is  the  risk  we  run.  That  is 
why  something  must  be  done. 

Should  Federal  district  judges  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  years?  I  think  so. 

In  the  alternative,  should  all  Federal 
judges  be  subject  to  reconfirmation  by 
the  Senate  every  10  years,  say?  I  feel  that 
they  should.  Should  our  schools  and  all 
legal  questions  connected  with  them  be 
returned  to  State  and  local  governments? 
I  certainly  think  so. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Harry  M.  Philpott. 
of  Auburn  University,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing college  presidents  in  America. 
We  do  not  want  to  lose  him  in  this  ca- 
pacity. He  must  not  be  harassed  by  the 
Federal  judiciary  as  he  seeks  to  run  the 
affairs  of  this  great  university  so  as  to 
provide  excellent  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  students.  Dr.  Philpott.  not 
Judge  Johnson,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Auburn  board  of  trustees  as  president 
of  Auburn  University.  He  must  be  allowed 
to  act  as  such. 


POVERTY   INVESTIGATION   COVER- 
ING SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow eight  citizens  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  testify  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govun). 

The  testimony  will  center  primarily  on 
the  health  and  nutrition  needs  of  the 
children  of  Beaufort  Coimty.  I  under- 
stand that  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  will  sdso  talk 
about  such  needs  in  other  parts  of  our 
State,  where  he  has  made  personal  in- 
spection toiu^. 

Each  of  us  should  be  concerned  with 
such  things,  directly  or  Indirectly.  I  cer- 
tainly am,  and  I  am  prepared  to  use  my 
office  to  meet  those  needs.  I  feel  that  the 
witnesses  who  will  appear  before  this 
committee  here  in  the  Senate  tomorrow 
are  similarly  motivated. 


There  are  pockets  of  poverty  in  every 
State  in  this  Nation,  and  in  many  cases 
you  will  flnd  undernourished  and  sickly 
children  soch  as  those  who  will  be  men- 
tioned tomorrow.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  these  conditions  are  caused  by 
people  or  officials  who  have  denied  these 
families  the  ways  and  means  to  hnd  the 
sustenance  of  life.  I  do  think  these  con- 
ditions can  be  improved,  and  certainly 
we  should  accelerate  eur  efforts  in  that 
regard. 

Some  people  have  always  lived  in  pov- 
erty, and  they  know  nothing  else.  They 
live  from  day  to  day:  they  are  captives 
of  their  environment  and  background. 
You  can  bring  services  to  them,  but  you 
cannot  get  them  to  seek  them  out.  I  do 
not  accept  this  condition,  but  I  recognize 
it  exists,  and  I  believe  we  have  the  agen- 
cies needed  to  build  the  road  to  recovery 
for  these  citizens.  Hopefully,  those  who 
testify  tomorrow  will  tell  us  why  the 
county  health  department,  the  county 
welfare  office,  and  the  volunteer  groups 
who  fight  these  problems  have  not  met 
with  success.  I  commend  them  if  they 
have  the  facts,  and  we  all  should  seek 
remedies  for  any  needs  this  examination 
may  reveal. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  make  abundantly 
clear,  however,  and  that  is  my  belief  that 
none  of  these  time-tested  services  have 
been  withheld  because  of  the  ethnic 
makeup  of  any  who  may  be  imderprivi- 
leged.  That  such  is  the  case  has  been 
implied  by  some  of  those  involved  in  the 
Beaufort  County  investigations.  This 
matter  should  not  become  a  racial  or 
political  issue,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
some  past  investigations.  I  do  not  believe 
that  most  of  those  involved  desire  such 
a  result,  but  they  have  a  responsibiUty 
to  see  that  such  does  not  become  the 
case.  A  development  of  this  nature  would 
defeat  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  good  name  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  her  people 
have  already  been  maligned  by  some  of 
the  national  media  who  have  implied 
that  health  and  welfare  needs  have  been 
withheld  from  certain  groups  because  of 
their  color.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this 
view,  and  I  beUeve  that  responsible  wit- 
nesses to  the  needs  of  those  in  Beaufort 
County  and  elsewhere  will  concur. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibiUty  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  its  own  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  underprivileged.  Here 
I  refer  specifkally  to  the  antipoverty 
program. 

We  have  had  the  antipoverty  program 
going  now  for  nearly  4  years,  and  we 
have  witnessed  millions  of  dollars  being 
poured  into  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poverty 
stricken.  With  such  an  effort  so  well  es- 
tablished, we  might  be  wise  to  spend 
some  time  investigating  why  these  funds 
have  not  reached  those  who  are  in  need 
of  health  and  welfare  assistance.  Is  the 
Headstart  program  inaccessible  to  the 
needy  children  of  South  Carolina?  Is  the 
Job  Corps  effort  a  failure?  Are  the  com- 
munity action  councils  reaching  the  real 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged?  These  are 
some  questions  which  need  to  be  an- 
swered. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
gone  into  many  of  the  Federal  poverty 
programs  in  the  counties  of  my  State,  yet 
we  have  a  hearing  tomorrow  because 
people  report  they  have  found  children 
and  adults  without  sufficient  food.  I  be- 
lieve the  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  find  jobs  for  those  who  wish  to 
work,  but  I  see  large  office  staffs  in  the.se 
antipoverty  programs,  and  I  wonder 
what  they  are  accomplishing.  Some  of 
the  people  who  are  involved  in  this 
hunger  study  have  had  control  and  re- 
sponsibility in  coruiection  with  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  They  have  made  the 
announcements.  They  have  named  the 
staffs.  I  hope  the  committee  will  fully 
examine  this  cormection,  for  I  think  it  is 
relevant  to  the  issue  at  hand. 

Also,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  faith  in 
our  State  institutions  to  meet  most  of 
these  needs.  The  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  an  excellent  State  department 
of  health.  It  has  a  capable  welfare  de- 
partment which  is  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  elected  and  appointed  citi- 
zens. I  feel  they  will  meet  a  clearly  de- 
fined need  when  they  see  it.  Additionally, 
we  have  a  citizenry  which  cares  about  it.s 
fellow  man — people  who  will  do  a  job 
when  they  see  one  that  needs  to  be  done 
and  is  possible  to  do.  This  kind  of  effort 
is  called  a  volunteer  effort,  and  we  need 
more  of  It  today. 

Finally,  I  think  we  have  a  President 
and  an  administration  which  is  con- 
cerned about  the  health  and  welfare 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is 
the  kind  of  administration  which  will 
work  with  Senators.  Representatives,  and 
Governors  of  all  political  parties,  because 
a  man's  effort  and  his  ability  to  meet  the 
problems  of  his  day  are  not  dependent 
upon  a  political  label. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of 
those  who  have  made  an  in-depth  study 
in  these  problems.  The  main  concern 
should  be  to  find  the  most  effective  way 
to  resolve  these  needs.  I  trust  the  hear- 
ings tomorrow  before  the  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  will  help 
us  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Ignorance  Isn't  Bliss"  was  published  in 
the  Sunday,  February  16,  1969,  issue  of 
the  State  newspaper,  Columbia,  S.C. 
and  would  be  of  Interest  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ICNORANcz  Isn't  Bliss 

Visitors  from  outer  space  would  be  hard 
put  to  understand  liow  some  South  Caro- 
linians— and  other  Americans,  for  that  mat- 
ter— are  stck.  hungry,  or  Idle  amidst  sur- 
roundings which  reflect  prosperity  and  al- 
most limitless  knowledge  of  man's  ailments 
and  opportunities. 

Here  In  the  Palmetto  State,  where  a  con- 
tinuing hubbub  has  been  stirred  up  by  dls- 
closurea  of  poverty,  malnutrition,  and  ill- 
ness, employment  is  at  an  aU-time  high.  Jobs 
are  available  for  all  persons,  black  or  white, 
who  have  the  desired  skills.  Actual  labor 
shortages  exist  in  some  occupations.  "Help 
wantei!"  ads  in  all  of  the  state's  newspapers 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  both  employment 
and  training  of  unskilled  applicants. 

Yet  despite  these  evidences  of  a  booming 
economy   here  and   elsewhere,  more  public 
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funds  than  ever  ixfore  are  being  funneled 
into  weUare  and  social  security  programs, 
medical  services,  and  assorted  efforts  aimed 
to  alleviating  suffering  and  sickness. 

There  la  ample  evidence  of  private  and 
public  compassion  for  the  unfortunate.  PoU- 
tlclans,  public  officials,  and  private  citizens 
all  agree  that  "something  must  be  done." 
And.  to  be  sure,  something  IS  being  done  In 
many  quarters,  primarily  because  of  the  cur- 
rent rash  of  publicity. 

But  what  must  be  done  to  Insure  a  better 
future  for  our  state  and  nation  Is  to  initiate 
a  steady,  unrelenting,  and  effective  attack 
on  the  factors  which  seem  most  responsible 
for  the  present  unsavory  state  of  affairs — 
Ignorance,  apathy,  and  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able isolation  of  many  persons  from  the 
workings  of  organized  society. 

Here's  where  the  going  gets  toughest,  and 
where  It  becomes  most  dJflcult  to  affix  blame 
for  present  Inadequacies.  Take  the  case  of 
Beaufort  County,  which  has  experienced  lu 
recent  months  more  than  Its  share  of  adverse 
outside  attention  to  undernourished,  mal- 
nourished, and  paraslte-rldden  individuals. 
It  would  be  assumed  that  parents  of  or- 
dinary InteUlgence  would  know  that  person- 
al and  residential  filth  makes  for  disease, 
that  polluted  water  and  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings contribute  to  111  health,  that  such 
readily  available  basic  foods  as  fish  from  the 
nearby  coastal  water;  turnips,  coUards  and 
other  greens  from  local  gardens,  and  milk 
help  make  for  better  balanced  diets. 

Tet  such  an  assumption  Is  demonstrably 
false.  If  the  knowledge  happens  to  be  pres- 
ent, the  means  or  the  will  to  apply  It  Is  lack- 
ing In  too  many  Instances. 

Ironically,  In  the  very  same  area  where 
these  deplorable  conditions  and  befuddled 
people  exist,  training  programs  are  con- 
ducted for  Peace  Corps  workers  who — upon 
completion  of  their  training — depart  the 
United  States  on  assignment  to  combat  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  which  exist  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  their  training  site. 

All  over  this  land  of  ours — on  college  cam- 
puses. In  public  gatherings,  in  private  dis- 
cussions, and  on  the  city  streets — young 
persons  (and  old)  are  volubly  and  often  vio- 
lently protesting  the  nature  of  current  so- 
ciety. They  yearn,  or  so  they  say,  for  a  better 
world. 

If  they  mean  what  they  say,  let  them  im- 
dertake  the  task  of  building  a  better  world 
by  seeking  to  Inform,  to  Inspire,  to  enlighten, 
and — above  all — to  motivate  those  hnpless  In- 
dividuals who  live  In  the  threadbare  fringes 
of  society. 

KENNETH  HOLUM  GIVEN 
DESERVED  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
among  retiring  Democratic  officials  as 
the  new  Nixon  administration  assumes 
the  helm  of  Government  is  a  South 
Dakotan  to  whom  I  wish  to  pay  tribute, 
and  I  am  patlcularly  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  to  him  that  South  Dakotans  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
share  my  great  respect  and  gratitude  for 
Ills  prc&t  worlc 

I  refer  to  Kermeth  Holum,  the  retiring 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  and  Power.  He  has  served  with 
distinction  in  that  capacity  for  all  of  the 
8  Kermedy-Johnson  years,  leaving  a  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  in  his  area  of 
responsibility  second  to  none  in  the  long 
liistory  of  the  Interior  Department. 

A  leading  South  Dakota  newspaper, 
the  Aberdeen  American-News,  has 
praised  Ken  Holum  for  his  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  South  Dakota  and 


the  Nation,  and  has  made  him  the  sub- 
ject of  their  lead  editorial  of  January  12. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
American-News  editorial  entitled  "Ken 
Holum  Serves  His  Nation  Well." 

I  am  personally  deeply  obligated  to  the 
retiring  Assistant  Secretary  for  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  and  unfailing  support 
over  many  years,  and  for  his  initiatives 
in  relation  to  resources  projects  in  our 
State.  He  has  led  many  beneficial  efforts, 
including  the  development  of  an  orderly 
electric  power  marketing  setup  in  the 
Upper  Missouri  Basin  known  as  the 
Missouri  Basin  systems  group. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
created  by  the  American-News  editorial 
to  be  able  to  say  to  Ken  Holum  that  he 
has  the  respect  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  both  parties  in  his  home  State 
for  leadership  and  years  of  service  that 
have  resulted  in  great  accomplishments 
for  the  people  of  South  Dakota  and 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kbn  Holum  Serves  His  Nation  Well 
South  Dakota  generally  has  had  occasion 
to  be  proud  of  the  men  called  from  this  state 
by  the  federal  government  to  serve  in  high 
offices  In  Washington. 

One  of  these  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self and  hU  state  Is  Ken  Holum,  Oroton.  who 
now  Is  completing  eight  years  In  the  Influ- 
ential position  of  assistant  secretary  of  In- 
terior. 

He  was  chosen  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy for  the  Important  Job  of  directing  De- 
partment of  Interior  activities  relating  to 
water  and  power.  President  Johnson  retained 
him  in  the  sub-Cabinet  post. 

Holum's  Interests,  experience  and  willing- 
ness to  devote  his  time  to  public  service  qual- 
ified him  for  the  appointment. 

As  a  farm  boy  In  Brown  County.  Secretary 
Holum  learned  some  of  the  fundamentals 
that  were  to  help  him  become  effective  la 
high  level  government. 

In  1949  he  started  serving  In  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  at  a  time  when  the  Mis- 
souri River  development  program  was  enter- 
ing the  construction  phase.  There  was,  how- 
ever, still  much  planning  to  be  done. 

President  Truman  named  him  to  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  Survey  Commission  In  1951.  He 
contributed  much  to  the  commission  and  In 
turn  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  broader 
knowledge  of  effective  advancement  of  water 
usage. 

He  maintained  his  interest  In  water  devel- 
opment while  campaigning  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  1954  and  1956.  At  the  same  time  he 
gained  knowledge  of  the  growing  importance 
of  electrical  power  In  the  nation's  economy 
as  he  served  as  officer  of  various  REA  power 
co-ops. 

At  the  time  President  Kennedy  selected 
him  to  serve  In  his  administration  Holum 
was  executive  director  of  the  Mid-West  Elec- 
tric Consumers  Assn.  and  chairman  of  the 
Western  States  Water  and  Power  Consumers 
Conference. 

The  knowledge  he  gained  in  those  offices 
added  to  his  qualifications. 

The  responsibilities  he  assumed  as  assist- 
ant secretary  of  Interior  were  major  ones 
but  he  proved  his  abUlty  to  master  them. 

Secretary  Holum  has  served  his  nation  with 
distinction. 

South  Dakota.  In  lU  critical  stages  of  prog- 
ress toward  obtaining  the  advantages  of  Ir- 
rigation and  hydro-electric  power,  has  been 
fortunate  In  having  an  understanding  fiiend. 


Ken  Holum,  lu  a  position  to  provide  guidance 
and  assistance. 

It  was  appropriate  that  he  was  la  Aber- 
deen Wednesday  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  Oahe  irrigation  project  and  to  place  hU 
sigiuiture  on  the  naaster  contract. 

As  South  Dakota  profits  from  Irrigation  In 
the  future  Its  citizens  u-lU  be  mindful  of  the 
contrlbuUon  made  by  Holum  toward  the 
economic  benefits  It  produces. 


COMPUTER    TECHNOLOGY    IS    AID 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
small    businessman    in    America    today 
must  exist  in  an  envh'onment  of  un- 
precedented complexity  and  severe  com- 
petition. In  order  to  survive,  manage- 
ment must  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  all  available  tools  and  techniques.  The 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, recognizing  the  potential  of  com- 
puter technology  to  the  small  entrepre- 
neur, released  last  July  a  report  entitled, 
"Automatic    Data    Processing    and    the 
Small  Businessman."   prepared  by  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Llbrai-y  of 
Congress.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
this   report,   since   the   Small   Business 
Committee's    Science    and    Technology 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  the  chairman,  has  been  Involved 
in  this  general  area  of  study.  This  ex- 
cellent report  has  been  well  received  both 
by  users  in  the  private  sector  and  gov- 
errunental  groups  responsible  for  work- 
ing with  the  small  business  community. 
Recently,  the  author  of  the  above  re- 
port, Mr.  Robert  L.  Chartrand.  specialist 
in  information  science,  was  asked  by  the 
editors  of  Public  Automation,  a  monthly 
newsletter   concerning    automated    sys- 
tems in  government,  to  write  an  article 
highlighting  the  findings  of  the  Select 
Committee  report.  The  article  appeared 
as  the  monthly  feature,  "Output,"  in  the 
December  1968  issue  of  Public  Automa- 
tion.   I    feel    that    the    report    by    Mr. 
Chartrand  is  of  such  value  that  It  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "The  Potential 
of  ADP  Technology  for  Small  Business." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Potential  of  ADP  Tech.nolocv  yon 
Small  Business 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand) 
In  the  period  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  technological  Irmovatlon  has  en- 
dowed American  society  with  numerous  ben- 
efits and  problems.  Among  the  achievements 
to  cause  permanent  changes  In  our  patterns 
of    working,    playing,    communicating,    aiid 
planning  has  been  the  emergence  of  auto- 
matic data  processing.  The  "information  ex- 
plosion"  has   left   no  sector   of   the   nation 
untouched,  hence  the  advent  of  ADP  has  at- 
tracted ever  Increasing  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  Tlie  electronic  com- 
puter has  become  an  Integral  part  of  our 
everyday  life,  helping  to  perform  hundreds  cf 
applications  rangmg  from  credit  card  sys- 
tems to  the  control  of  traffic  In  metropolitan 
areas. 

Business  and  government  alike  have  been 
alert  to  the  many  potentlaUtlee  for  ustag 
punched    card    equipment    and    the    more 
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»opht8Uo»t«<l  eleetzonlc  conflg:uratlon».  To- 
d«y.  more  tban  50,000  ADP  tystcma  bave  b«en 
inat«II«d  in  the  United  States,  with  approxl- 
mfttely  8S  per  cent  »ppU«<l  to  bualneai  prob- 
i<Mns.  As  the  flexlbUtty  of  the  d*ta  proceaalng 
devices  has  IncreMed  *p<u:e  with  the  ipeed 
In  performing  mathematical  calculations, 
the  coet-per-calculatlon  haa  decreased 
significantly. 
A  cRowiNC  AWAaxmaa  xm  trx  ausimss 

COMHTJUITT 

In  the  bustneaa  world,  where  a  premium  U 
placed  on  innovation  In  design  and  continu- 
ing Improvement  in  manufacturing  practicee. 
there  has  been  a  mixed  wtlllngness  to  uOltee 
the  new  technology.  Larger  companies,  for 
the  most  part,  have  evinced  a  wllllngneaa  to 
ris*  monlee.  learn  gradually  from  a  beginning 
with  routine  tasks,  for  example,  payroll  and 
Inventory,  and  then  undertake  more  vital 
operation-oriented  Jobs  such  as  production 
control  For  the  small  businessman,  several 
factors  have  been  a  deterrent  to  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  the  computer.  Problems  of  Ini- 
tial investment  coata.  maintenance,  rscruit- 
ment  and  retention  of  skilled  staff,  education 
of  management  and  line  personnel,  and  In- 
tegration Into  existing  operations  have  caused 
many  smaller  entrepreneurs  to  avoid  involve- 
ment wtU»  the  new  devices.  While  many  of 
these  r«*sons  often  have  validity,  the  small 
bxialnessman  faces  a  dilemma  because  he 
knows  that  modem  equipment  and  tech- 
niques must  be  adopted  if  hU  company  Is  to 
remain  competlUve  with  larger  firms. 

Specifically,  the  basic  reasons  why  the  con- 
temporary small  businessman  may  refuse  to 
involve  his  firm  In  the  unknown  world  of 
automatic  data  processing  Include: 

He  Is  too  busy: 

He  has  been  told  that  It  cosU  too  much: 

Vocal  resistance  by  long-time  employees; 

Lack  of  understanding  regarding  how  ADP 
cnn  help  him:  and 

Inadequate  'sUrt-up'  funding. 

Of  course  the  utilization  of  ADP  may  In- 
deed pose  new  problems  for  the  small  entre- 
preneur. Operation  of  his  firm  may  be.  at 
least  for  an  Interim  period,  more  complex. 
Competitive  survival,  however.  Is  forcing 
more  and  more  btislneasmen  to  have  that 
moment  of  truth"  regarding  the  effective- 
ness of  their  operations.  Byron  L.  Carter, 
author  of  Data  Processing  for  the  Small  Bu»i- 
neaa  and  a  longtime  analyst  of  this  element 
of  society,  pointed  up  the  essence  of  the  di- 
lemma of  the  small  businessman  with  this 
analogy : 

"The  small  businessman  today  Is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  small  farmer  was 
several  years  ago.  The  one  might  have  said. 
'Farm  machinery  will  become  an  Indispensa- 
ble part  of  your  farming,  or  you  become  a 
dispensable  part  of  farming  '  Those  who  did 
not  listen  are  no  longer  farming,  or  are 
barely  scratching  a  declining  level  of  subsist- 
ence." 

iNr<jRM.\TioN  .NEZoe  or  the  small 
•vaiNaasMAN 

The  small  businessman  who  would  com- 
pete successfully  In  the  complec.  dynamic 
environment  of  mid-century  America  must 
be  In  a  position  to  acquire,  filter,  correlate, 
store,  process,  and  retrieve  key  information 
relevant  to  the  present  and  future  operation 
of  his  Arm.  This  information  may  concern 
the  day-to-day  production  of  materials, 
analyses  related  to  marketing  surveys,  fiscal 
planning,  or  data  on  counterpart  organiza- 
tions (both  large  and  small)  within  the 
same  competitive  realm.  Among  the  applica- 
tions where  ADP  currently  Is  being  employed 
are:  payroll.  Inventory  control,  accounts  re- 
ceivable, sales,  analyata.  accounu  payable, 
cost  accounting,  production  control,  general 
ledger,  engineering,  and  management  control 
and  Information.  The  ways  In  which  these 
tasks  are  accomplished  through  the  support 
of  ADP  often  are  the  cause  of  Intensive,  ex- 
tended discussion  by  decision-makers  In  busi- 


ness and  government  alike.  The  small  busi- 
nessman, of  tan  operating  with  a  saMUl  mar- 
gin of  profit  and  always  acutaly  aware  of 
operating  costa,  must  consider  carefully  the 
altamatlves  available  to  him  Generally,  he 
must  detarmlne  whether  to  establish  a  com- 
puter capability  on  the  premises — owned  (or 
leased)  and  staffed  by  the  firm — or  to  rely, 
at  least  in  part,  on  external  ADP  equipment 
and  personnel.  Five  alternatives  may  be 
posed,  the  first  Involving  the  "In-house"  op- 
tion and  the  lattar  four  treating  the  "out-of- 
house"  choices: 

The  establishment  of  an  In-house  ADP 
capability.  Including  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  equipment,  creation  of  an  Intarnal  ataff 
of  programmers,  analysU,  and  operators,  and 
possibly  some  form  of  educational  course  to 
orient  managers  and  workers  to  the  role  of 
ADP 

The  creaUon  of  a  "Joint  uaags"  arrange- 
ment, where  two  or  more  companies  establish 
an  ADP  center  which  Is  supported  and  uaed 
by  each  participating  firm 

The  use  of  a  data  centar's  ADP  capability, 
which  involves  obtaining  computar  time  on 
an  hourly  charge  basis 

The  contracting  out  to  a  service  bureau, 
where  charges  are  based  on  the  fulfillment 
of  an  entire,  clearly  delimited.  Job 

The  utilization  of  a  remote  terminal,  time- 
sharing, system,  with  keyboard  or  display 
devices  connected  through  communication 
lines  to  a  central  processor 

Some  small  businessmen  may  choose  to 
perform  certain  rather  straightforward  func- 
tions internally  while  turning  to  service  bu- 
reaus for  tasks  which  require  a  more  so- 
phisticated or  powerful  ADP  systems  capa- 
bility. 

AaSUTAJtCX     r«OM     MATIONAI.     OaOANUATIONS 

In  selecting  which  alternative  to  pursue, 
the  small  businessman  may  consult  with 
organizations  which  retain  professional  staff 
with  experience  In  ADP  systems.  An  example 
of  this  Is  the  National  Retail  Mercbanta 
Association,  which  haa  announced  plans  to 
establish  a  data  processing  service  center 
for  use  by  smaller  and  msdlum-slzed  retail 
stores.  In  addition,  tbs  organisation  has  pre- 
pared and  dissemlnatsd  a  manual  entitled 
Retail  Merchandising  and  Management  with 
Electronic   Data   Processing. 

Another  national  group  which  has  con- 
centrated on  the  technological  needs  o< 
small  business  Is  the  Association  of  Data 
Processing  Service  OrganlsaUona  (ADAPSO). 
This  association  strives  "to  set  performance 
standsMls.  provide  for  the  Interchange  of 
experience  and  data  between  membera.  and 
conduct  a  series  of  seminars,  regional  meet- 
ings, and  conventions."  The  American  Man- 
agement Association  (AMA)  also  has  be- 
come active  In  sponsoring  orientation  semi- 
nars discussing  the  role  of  ADP  in  the  smaller 
company.  Prospective  attendees  are  told  that 
they  win  be  given  "valuable  guidelines  for 
planning  a  computer  program  aimed  at  small 
company  management  goals  .  .  .  for  conduct- 
ing  the   vitally   important  feasibility   study 

.  .  organizing  for  action  .  .  .  staffing  .  .  . 
equipment  analysis  .  .  the  change-over  and 
Installations".  Thus,  there  Is  a  discernible 
treud  toward  providing  the  small  entrepre- 
neur with  the  kind  of  orientation  and  edu- 
cation needed  to  make  some  of  the  critical 
decisions  abovit  using  ADP. 

ITSniAt.    GOVERNMENT    INVOLVED 

Although  the  federal  government  has  been 
heavily  committed  to  the  utilization  of  sys- 
tems analysis  and  automatic  data  processing 
In  many  of  Ita  operations,  it  has  not  Ignored 
the  potential  of  these  new  tools  and  tech- 
niques for  the  small  businessman.  The  range 
of  governmental  activities  Include  sponsor- 
ing of  experimental  computer-sharing  proj- 
ecte,  the  establishment  of  computer  program 
reposltlorles  for  use  by  the  private  sector. 
seminars  and  symposia  to  Introduce  the 
small  entrepreneur  to  the  pro's  and  con's  of 


computer  utilization,  and  the  distribution  of 
literature  describing  the  alternative  paths  of 
action  open  to  the  businessman  seeking  to 
Improve  hU  company's  operating  effective- 
ness. 

There  haa  been  significant  activity  In  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
federal  government,  but  the  first  effort  to 
give  the  small  business  community  a  com- 
prehensive perspective  of  the  role  of  ADP 
was  undertaken  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  George  A.  Smathers.  The 
preparation  of  a  special  study  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  authorized.  This  report,  en- 
titled Automatic  Data  Procesting  and  the 
Small  Businessman  (Senate  Document  No. 
82 ) ,  features  three  types  of  Information : 

The  status  of  federal  government  activity 
In  providing  Information  and  other  forms  of 
support  In  automatic  data  processing  tech- 
nology  to   the  small   businessman 

Detailed  Information  describing  how  and 
where  the  small  business  community  has 
been  using  automatic  data  processing 

Useful  Information  regarding  the  tools. 
techniques,  and  applications  which  should 
be  considered  by  the  small  businessman  who 
seeks  to  Improve  his  biulness  operation. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  report.  "Summary 
and  Conclusions."  underscores  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  subject  area  to  the  nation  at 
large.  Automatic  data  processing  technology 
represents  man's  Innovative  ability  to  over- 
come many  of  the  problems  Inherent  In  col- 
lecting. Indexing,  storing,  manipulating,  and 
retrieving  Information.  The  Impact  of  this 
technology  on  the  public  and  private  ele- 
menta  of  our  society  Is  noted  In  the  Report 
to  the  President  on  the  Management  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing  in  the  Federal 
Government: 

"No  single  technological  advance  In  recent 
years  has  contributed  more  to  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  In  Government  operations 
than  the  development  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment." 

The  application  of  the  computer  and  Its 
ancillary  tools  to  business  problems  also  has 
proceeded  at  an  accelerated  pace.  Today. 
while  Laany  larger  corporations  have  tested 
and  Invested  In  automatic  data  processing 
systems,  a  significant  portion  of  the  small 
business  community  remains  unconvinced 
of  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  using  the 
new  approach.  Yet  there  Is  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  the  contemporary  small  entrepre- 
neur must  avail  himself  of  those  mechanisms 
and  services  which  will  allow  him  to  survive 
In  an  age  where  competition  Is  Increasingly 
sophisticated  and  unrelenting. 

There  has  been  a  recognized  need  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government — executive 
branch  agencies  and  legislative  branch  com- 
ponents— and  various  private  sector  groups 
for  an  overall  strategy  to  be  conceived  which 
would  lead  to  a  marshalling  of  resources  to 
address  the  problem  of  Unking  the  small 
btislness  community  with  the  potential  of 
the  computer.  Much  of  the  effort  expended 
heretofore  has  been  unfocused  or  lacking  In 
continuity,  and  this  situation  has  resulted  In 
the  study  undertaken  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

An  examination  of  the  problem  area  has 
permitted  the  Identification  of  three  critical 
requirements  for  future  action.  First,  a  care- 
fully coordinated  Investigation  of  user,  that 
Is  small  business,  needs  for  automatic  data 
processing  support  should  be  initiated.  The 
fragmentary  data  now  In  existence  requires 
updating,  and  should  be  analyzed  In  the  light 
of  state-of-the-art  developmenta  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  responsibility  for  organizing 
this  activity  should  be  negotiated  through 
discussion  between  cognizant  government 
and  business  organizations. 

The  second  vital  requirement  is  related  to 
identifying  those  hardware  and  software  de- 
velopments of  the  Immediate  past  and  fore- 
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Msabl*  futurs  In  terms  ot  tlxslr  application 
\Wva»  multttudlnows  problems  ol  the  small 
»«iainaasman.  Th»  small  bualneaB  oommunlty 
U  increasing  at  a  great  rata:  300.000  new 
small  firms  slnoB  IWJl;  M.OOO  now  taking 
^ir  place  in  tHe  competitive  mUleu  every 
Tear  Ths  role  of  industry  in  helping  to  match 
the  new  devices  and  man-machine  tech- 
nioues  with  the  discrete  applications  cannot 
be  underplayed,  but  the  contributions  of 
governmental  groups  also  must  be  delineated 
and  evaluated. 

The  third  requirement  which  Is  critical  to 
an  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  small 
business  Is  lor  a  much  enhanced  program  of 
orlentaUon  and  education  of  the  small  mer- 
chant in  terms  of  the  support  which  can  be 
ealned  from  utUlzlng  automatic  data  proc- 
essing The  level  of  technical  literacy  must  be 
raised,  and  a  willingness  to  seek  out  and 
listen  to  counsel  must  be  engendered.  Al- 
though industry  increasingly  has  provided 
information  to  the  public  about  the  pros 
and  con's  of  the  new  machine  technology, 
the  degree  of  understanding  remains  In- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

The    federal    government    has    played    a 
growing  role  In  encouraging  the  use  of  com- 
puter technology  by  business.  Through  the 
support  provided  bv  the  Office  of  State  Tech- 
nical Services'  grants,  pilot  projects  Involving 
business  concerns  and  other  private  sector 
elemente  have  been  founded;  also,  dozens  of 
workshops,  conferences,  and  training  curric- 
ula have  been  established  to  provide  guid- 
ance  to   the  busy  businessman.  The  Small 
Business  Administration,  In  fulfillment  of  its 
charter,    continues    to    sponsor    educational 
programs   designed   to  Introduce   automatic 
data  processing  to  the  small  businessman.  In 
addition,  this  group  has  prepared  and  dis- 
seminated countless  copies  of  basic  reference 
literature  on  the  subject.  The  Office  of  Tech- 
nology   Utilization    of    the    NaUonal    Aero- 
nautics    and     Space     AdmlnlsUatlon     has 
established  a  repository  for  computer  pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Georgia,  which 
may  be  drawn  uponty  businessmen.  These 
federal  units  and  others  to  a  lesser  degree 
have  confronted  the  dilemma  of  the  small 
businessman   and   sought   to   render   useful 
assistance  In  tlie  form  of  counsel,  funding, 
and  background  material. 

Nor  has  the  private  sector  of  society  been 
Idle.  While  their  resotirces  necessarily  are 
limited,  the  trade  associations  such  as  the 
Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organization  and  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  among  others,  have 
moved  to  provide  member  firms  with  current 
information  on  the  possibilities  for  using 
punched  card  equipment  and  computers. 
Universities,  too.  have  become  Involved 
through  the  medium  of  monies  granted  by 
the  Office  ot  State  Technical  Services. 
Throughout  the  efforts  to  raise  and  apply 
resources  which  could  be  put  to  use  by  the 
small  businessman  a  question  of  authority 
and  responsibility  has  emerged.  Should  there 
be  a  single  point  of  coordination  within  the 
federal  government  so  that  the  application 
of  talent  and  funding  icould  result  in  opti- 
mum benefits* 

The  findings  of  the  committee  regarding 
Industrial  acceptance  of  governmental  sup- 
port In  this  area  Indicate  that  In  geiieral 
both  large  and  small  business  concerns  favor 
the  allocation  of  federal  funds  In  educational 
and  experimental  systems,  efforts.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  business  that  many  of  the  applica- 
tions now  fully  supported  by  ADP-orleuted 
equipment  and  software  were  brought  to 
that  state  of  performance  as  the  result  of 
work  done  with  goverrmient  money.  The 
emergence  of  state  and  metropolitan  govern- 
mental capabilities  In  the  data  processing 
realm  also  has  affected  the  attitude  and  will- 
ingness to  become  Involved  on  the  part  of 
many  small  businessmen.  The  need  of  small 
business,  then.  Is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
policy  at  the  federal  level  which  would  bring 


together  and  make  available  to  the  "small" 
businessman  sufficient  funding,  educational 
resources,  and  counseling  expertise.  In  a 
number  of  Instances,  the  level  of  effort  by 
federal  agencies  could  be  raised  considerably: 
this  should  be  the  result,  It  was  Indicated 
bv  many  of  those  In  contact  with  the  com- 
mittee, of  a  reappraisal  of  individual  agency 
policy  and  resource  commitment. 

The  expansion  of  business  participation  In 
Its  own  members'  education  and  status  Im- 
provement also  was  voiced  by  contributors  to 
the  committee  study.  There  is  a  distinct  need 
lor  an  Increased  public  relations'  effort  so 
that  the  small  businessman  knows  icho 
wante  to  discuss  the  advantages  and  limita- 
tions of  automatic  data  processing  with  him 
and  tohy  that  particular  group  Is  so  engaged. 
It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  larger 
corporations  provide  the  means  for  employees 
to  gain  Information  or  attend  classes  on  com- 
puter technology,  but  few  of  the  smaller 
firms  are  In  a  position  to  do  this. 

The  transfer  of  technology  from  one  en- 
vironment to  another  has  been  addressed  In 
an  earlier  committee  report  entitled  "Policy 
Planning  for  Technology-  Transfer,"  The  ad- 
vances made,  for  example.  In  the  aerospace 
field  may  be  useful  to  the  small  entrepreneur, 
but  If  any  significant  modification  to  a  de- 
vice or  program  is  required,  the  matter  may 
be  allowed  to  drop.  What  Is  the  proper  orga- 
iilsm  for  as.sesslng  which  tools  and  techniques 
could  be  collected  and  applied  to  the  range 
of  small  business  applications-?  Would  this  be 
a  suitable  project  for  university  or  founda- 
tion research,  or  should  this  fall  within  the 
aegis  of  a  trade  association  project  for  Its 
members?  The  feasibility  of  taking  advantage 
of  equipment,  software,  or  applications  de- 
veloped elsewhere  In  our  society  needs  to  be 
viewed  realistically.  Such  carry-over  may 
even  be  feasible,  but  at  what  cost?  The  com- 
mittee report  on  technology  transfer  has 
this  to  say:  _  _, 

'The  transfer  of  technology  from  Federal 
military-space  programs  to  commercial  appli- 
cation "is  Intrinsically  inefficient  compared  to 
directed  research  and  development  sponsored 
for  specific  purposes  by  Industry.  Only  the 
masslveness  of  the  recent  Government  in- 
vestment makes  the  promise  of  private  sec- 
tor gains  possible." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  identify  cer- 
tain contributions  which  such  transfer  of 
technology  provides  for  the  economy: 

■Direct  transfers  of  packaged  technology, 
such  as  airplanes  or  computers. 

"Tangible  or  intangible  splnofT  applica- 
tions In  other  Industries. 

"New  processes  and  techniques,  new  prod- 
ucts, and  devices  to  replace  former  methods 
and  provide  capabilities  not  previously  avail- 
able." 

The  nature  of  the  American  small  business 
community  has  allowed  many  areas  of  mar- 
ginal  responsibility   and  activity   to  evolve. 
Indeed,  the  very  definition  of  "small  busi- 
ness "  varies  from  Industry  to  Industry.  To 
have  a  common  point  of  departure  for  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  report,  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations'  categories   and  defini- 
tions are  Iterated  Industry  and  limitation)  : 
Construction:    $5  million   annual  avemge 
receipts. 
Durable  goods  manufacture :  250  employees. 
Non-durable  goods  manufacture:  250  em- 
ployees. 

Transportation  and  communication:  $5 
million   annual   average   receipts. 

Wholesale-retaU  trade:  $5  million  annual 
average  receipts. 

Finance  and  iudtistry:  $20  million  assets. 
Services  and  miscellaneous:  $3  million  an- 
nual average  receipts. 

Petroleum:  $5  million  annual  average  re- 
ceipts. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived,  and  the  con- 
straints to  be  acknowledged,  from  small  busi- 
ness utilization  of  automatic  data  processing 


are  of  prime  Importance  to  the  naUon  at 
large  As  a  result  of  analyzing  the  experience 
of  the  small  business  community  In  Ita  re- 
lationship with  those  who  supply  techno- 
logical support,  the  requirement  for  further 
study,  discussion,  aiid  program  development 
has  been  ascertained. 


CONCLIJSIONS 

The  analysis  of  the  information  which 
forms  the  basis  for  this  report  Indicates  the 
existence  of  these  key  factors  in  the  national 
efforts  to  ensure  the  stability  and  growth 
of  small  business  through  the  utilization  of 
automatic  data  processing  technology: 

The  state-of-the-art  of  computer  tech- 
nology continues  to  progress  Impressively, 
and  should  maintain  a  high  level  of  con- 
tribution, as  expressed  In  tools  and  tech- 
niques, for  use  by  small  business 

Tlie  augmenting  of  counseling  services 
both  m  government  and  Industry  will  be 
needed  11  small  business  is  to  have  access 
to  that  expertise  which  is  reqtUslte  to  its 
survival  and  growth 

The  evolution  of  more  flexible,  broader 
gauged  service  bureau  centers,  with  their 
ability  to  serve  the  small  businessman,  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 

Formal  orientation  and  education  cur- 
ricula are  required,  through  government,  uni- 
versity, and  trade  association  sponsorship, 
in  the  era  ahead. 

An  investigation,  on  a  continuing  b;i^is. 
ot  the  changing  cost-benefit  ratios  for  vari- 
ous oppUcatlons  and  various  Industries  will 
be  essential  to  convincing  the  small  busi- 
nessman of  the  applicability  of  ADP  to  hl.s 
problems  ,  . 

Tlie  establishment  of  a  federal  focal  point 
for  support  to  the  small  businessman,  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  and  Implemented 
by  the  E.xecutlve  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, would  appear  to  be  a  future  devel- 
opment 

The  creation  of  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
panded public  discussion  and  the  corrclec- 
tlon  of  opinion  from  all  sectors  Is  necessary 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  detailed  plan  for 
public  policy.  User  reaction  to  existing  pro- 
grams, both"  public  and  private,  must  be  le- 
viewed  in  the  light  of  projected  technological 
programs  and  the  anticipated  needs  of  the 
small  business  community. 

FtrriTBE    PATTERNS    AND    PROSIEMS 

The  federal  government  has  given  evidence 
of  its  willingness  to  assist  small  business  to 
improve  its  management,  planning,  market- 
ing, and  production  tasks.  But  the  need  for 
enhanced  Interaction  between  private  and 
public  groups  interested  in  the  viability  of 
the  business  community  has  been  identified. 
Tliere  is  a  growing  belief  that  more  positive 
policies  nt  the  federal  and  state  or  local  levels 
soon  are  not  going  to  be  only  desirable  but 
essential.  The  increasing  number  of  changes 
in  business  codes,  practices,  and  relationships 
between  business  and  government  neccssarUv 
must  become  the  concern  of  all  responsible 
parties. 

Another  factor  now  attracting  attention 
is  that  of  the  need  for  selective  rcstmint 
where  governmental  endeavor  In  the  businets 
sector  is  involved.  Tlie  activities,  competi- 
tion, and  growth  of  the  private  sector  tradi- 
tionally have  been  relatively  free  of  govern- 
ment intervention,  and  the  area  of  control, 
authority,  and  responsibility  well  defined. 
Public  and  private  leadership  share  the  Job 
of  delineating  workable  relationships  an  J 
guidelines  in  these  changing  times. 

As  the  small  business  elements  of  the  na- 
tion face  the  future,  they  must  acknowledge 
the  forces  In  motion  and  the  pattern  of  pro- 
jected developments;  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  should  see  the  emergence  of  these 
factors  which  will  affect  the  small  busiue-s 
community : 

Increased  mechanization  In  all  faccU  of 
data  handling.  Including  computers,  periph- 
crn!  input-output  devices,  storage  and  btiffer 
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component*,  and  character  rMOgnlUon 
rqulpment; 

Slgnlflo«nt  aophlatlcatlon  of  oomputcr  pro- 
gmnmiaf,  including  )mprov*iiMnu  In 
heurlatlc  progrmmmlnK.  lln«*r  prognunmlng. 
nuMter-alKTe  lOftwMr*  lnt«rftctlont.  Mid  m*n- 
roAcbln*  dlalociie  capability: 

Altered  relationships  between  automatic 
daUt  processing  and  communications  hard- 
ware and  software,  with  the  need  for  more 
comprehensive  system  control  mechantsm: 

Oreatly  Increwd  investment  In  ADP 
equipment  and  serrlces.  both  on  an  In-house 
and  out-of- house  b«*U  by  Arms  both  large 
fand  small,  with  accompanying  preasure  on 
thoae  not  Inveeting  because  of  the  growing 
imbalance  of  management  access  to  needed 
Information:  and 

Modification  at  traditional  private-public 
information  control  and  exchange  procedures 
and  criteria,  which  will  require  educational 
efforts  to  orient  and  Inform  business  and 
government  elements  alike  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  prospecu.  then,  are  for  a  period  of 
dynamic  activity  and  continuing  change.  It 
Is  too  early  to  assess  the  multitudinous  ramt- 
Qcatlons  of  computer  technology  on  our  civi- 
lization, but  even  the  moat  cautious  tech- 
nological forecaster  would  predict  an  Increas- 
Tngly  responsible  role  for  AOP  In  the  life  of 
the  bwalness  community  of  the  future. 


GEN.  THADDEUS   KOSCIUSKO:   A 
FIGHTER  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President,  on 
the  12ih  of  this  tnonth  Americans  com- 
memorated the  birthdate  of  a  true  lover 
of  freedom,  a  true  architect  of  American 
independence,  a  true  volunteer  soldier 
who  left  the  comforts  of  his  native  land 
to  flKht  in  the  most  noble  causes — for 
American  independence. 

Tadeusz  Kosciusko,  described  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  "the  purest  spirit 
of  liberty."  was  bom  in  Poland  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1746.  Some  30  years  later  he 
would  hear  of  America's  sti-uggle  to  rise 
from  the  coffin  of  colonialism  and  would 
rush  to  this  strange  land  to  join  the  war 
as  a  volui^teer. 

Kosciusko  was  trained  as  an  artillery 
ofllcer  at  the  Royal  School  of  Warsaw 
and.  after  graduating  in  1769,  furthered 
his  military  training  at  Mezieres,  France. 
There  he  studied  the  art  of  soldiering 
under  Lafayette  and  preceded  his 
teacher  to  America,  arriving  here  in 
August  1776. 

The  young  Polish  patriot  spent  8  years 
in  America — 8  years  that  saw  him  rise  in 
rank  to  brigadier  general.  During  that 
time.  Kosciusko  fortified  the  Delaware 
River  against  the  assaults  of  the  British 
and  saw  action  at  Fort  Tlconderoga.  Fort 
Defiance,  and  Charles.  S.C.  He  also  built 
the  original  fortifications  at  West  Point, 
suggesting  then  that  a  milltai-y  academy 
be  established  at  the  New  York  fort. 

However,  the  8  years  in  America  gave 
Kosciusko  much  more  than  medals, 
much  more  than  military  rank.  An  ad- 
mitted adventurer  when  he  came  to  oiu* 
shores,  Kosciusko  returned  to  Poland  in 
1784  a  firm  believer  in  the  ideals  for 
which  he  fought.  He  turned  his  back  on 
financial  opportunities  in  the  new  world, 
choosing  instead  to  ferment  the  seed  of 
f  1  eedom  in  the  Old  World. 

But  his  second  battle — the  battle  for 
f!  eedom  in  Poland — was  not  to  be  won, 
tlien  or  apparently  now.  He  was  exiled  to 
Switzerland  after  the  valiant  but  futile 


struggle  against  Russian  tyranny.  He  died 
there  on  October  15,  1817. 

His  wac  not  a  failure.  His  was  a  full  life 
of  honorable  achievement.  Por  the  name 
Koeeluako  has  lived  through  two  cen- 
turies. Is  synonymous  with  freedom  in 
two  countries,  and  will  continue  for 
generations  to  come  to  inspire  free  men 
everywhere. 


BLACK  STUDIES  COURSES  SHOULD 
TELL  THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Mr  BYRD-of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  interesting  article  by  columnist 
Joseph  AlM>p  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  of  February  17,  1969. 

Mr.  Alsop's  column  concerned  the  re- 
cent demands  by  black  power  militants 
that  the  various  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  our  land  give  courses  In 
Negro  history  and    black  studies." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  column,  entitled  "Black  Studies 
Drive  Paces  Tests  of  Its  Academic  Valid- 
ity," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows  : 

Black  Stvdies  Dkive  Paces  Tkrs  or  Its 
ACABBMIC  Vaudttt 

(By  Joseph  Alaop) 

At  tlie  moment.  American  universities  from 
coast  to  cosat  are  torn  with  strife  over  the 
demands  for  independent,  racially  segregated 
black  studies  '  departments,  directly  con- 
trolled by  black  studenU.  So  It  Is  permissible 
to  Inquire  Just  what  Is  meant  by  "black 
studies." 

If  "black  studies"  are  to  start  with  serloiu 
and  comprehensive  exploration  of  African 
history,  then  they  nre  shamefully  overdue. 
Tet  at  least  two  words  of  warning  are  plainly 
required. 

To  begin  with,  most  of  the  past  of  Africa 
belongs  to  pre- history.  It  Is  passionately  In- 
teresting pre-history.  As  Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Leskey 
has  gone  far  to  prove.  African  prc-hlstory 
probably  Includes  the  actual  origin  of  the 
human  species.  It  also  Includes  such  marvels 
.-u  the  cave  paintings  of  the  remote  Atlas 
mountains,  explored  by  Andre  L'Hote.  and 
the  mysterious  art  of  Ife.  gloriously  beauti- 
ful, probably  ancestral  to  the  harsher  art  of 
Benin,  yet  seeming  to  spring  from  nowhere 
In  about  the  8th  Century  A.O. 

All  the  same.  It  Is  still  pre-hlstory:  and 
pre-hlstory  Is  cruelly  hard  going  for  moet 
iion-profrsslonal.s.  Furthermore,  when  you 
come  to  the  more  recent  period,  when  African 
history  begins  to  be  ;'.t  least  partly  recorded, 
you  find  that  It  is  like  most  history,  mixing 
much  evil  with  .some  good. 

Take  Chaka,  the  great  founder  of  the  Zulu 
Empire.  As  a  military  genius,  this  astonish- 
ing giant  was  at  least  the  equal  of  his  near 
contemporary,  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He 
Invented  a  new  weapon,  the  Zulu  Assegai; 
and  he  either  Invented  or  brought  to  perfec- 
tion a  completely  novel  system  of  military  or- 
ganization and  tactics. 

Indeed,  Chaka  even  seema  to  have  Inde- 
pendently invented  warfare  to  win  victories 
and  territory — a  quite  different  thing  from 
the  sporadic  and  primitive  warfare  to  win 
cattle  that  had  previously  prevailed  In  his 
region  of  Africa.  Furthermore,  Chaka  man- 
aged to  banish  from  his  empire  the  tribalism 
that  Is  the  curse  of  every  modem  African 
state. 

Tet  Cbnka's  way  of  dealing  with  tribalism 
was  to  kill  all  but  the  young  girls  and  boys 
of  each  conquered  tribe.  If  that  tribe  even 
thought  twice  about  abandoning  the  old 
ways  and  customs  of  Its  ancestors.  The  Zulu 
Empire  was  brilliantly  successful.  tuitU 
Chaka's  descendants  encountered  white  sol- 


diers with  flresrms;  but  it  bad  a  good  many 
aspects  that  would  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  most  modem  professors  of  sociology 

The  same  Is  true  of  all  three  of  the  more 
highly  organised  West  African  states,  Benin. 
Ashantl  and  Dahomey,  that  first  meet  the 
eye  when  this  part  of  Africa  emerges  from 
pre-hlstory  Into  history.  All  three  were 
abeorblngly  interesting;  but  all  three  had 
features.  Including  the  regular  practice  of 
human  sacrifice,  that  the  New  Left  might 
well  regard  as  distasteful. 

Even  the  dreadful  story  of  the  slave  trade 
preaents  the  same  dilemmas.  The  slave 
trader*  were  white,  but  the  slave  suppliers 
were  almost  always  black— rulers  like  the 
Obas  of  Benin  and  the  kings  of  Whydah,  and 
lesser  chiefs  and  "caobceers"  who  marched 
the  human  merchandise,  coffle  by  yoked 
coffle,  down  to  the  traders'  coastal  factories 
Whites  were  the  vicious  tempers,  but  blacks 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  sell  their  own 

In  short,  the  question  Is  whether  "black 
studies"  are  going  to  be  historically  truthful, 
and  therefore  Intellectually  respectable  and 
academically  valuable.  If  this  Is  to  be  the 
way  of  It.  there  Is  much  serious  work  to  be 
done,  and  not  least  In  the  sordid,  ludlcroush 
whitewashed  area  of  the  true  history  nr.d 
character  of  the  slave  system  In  America. 

Unhappily,  any  practlcal-mlnded  person 
can  foresee  that  "black  studies"  will  too  ofttii 
fall  to  meet  the  nbove-llsted  tests,  at  any 
rate  If  they  are  commonly  orgdnlzed  In  the 
way  now  demanded.  Hate-promoting  read- 
ings In  Prantz  Panon  are  more  likely  to  be 
emphasized.  And  so  will  black-racist  bosh 
like  the  claim  once  made  by  the  New  York 
leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment. Herman  Ferguson,  that  there  had  been 
"an  Anglo-Semltic  plot  to  conceal  the  lead- 
ing role  of  the  universities  of  Timbuktu"  in 
all  of  Western  progress  and  science. 

To  this  one  other  point  needs  to  be  added 
According  to  the  brave,  wise  but  unheard 
leader  of  the  NAACP.  Roy  Wllklns.  who 
should  know  better  than  anyone,  this  coun- 
try ten  years  from  now  may  well  have  /ewrr 
black  doctors  and  dentists,  lawyers  and  engi- 
neers than  it  has  today.  Yet  the  number  of 
black  studenu  In  the  universities  has  enor- 
mously Increased. 

One  must  conclude,  then,  that  in  the 
present  clamor,  and  probably  because  of  that 
clamor,  the  door-opening  studies  are  also  be- 
ing neglected 
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SENATOR  HARRISON  A  WILLIAMS 
AND  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  a  New  Jersey  newspaper 
began  with  the  following  sentence: 

It  might  seem  strange  that  a  49-year-old 
Senator  can  be  called  "Mr.  Aging,"  but  U.S 
Senator  Harrison  A.  WlUlanu  has  a  claim 
on  the  title. 

The  article  describes  Senator  Wil- 
liams' work  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  as  an  individual 
legislator  who  has  ofTered  many  innova- 
tive proposals  to  cope  with  problems  af- 
fecting older  Americans. 

A  similar  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Sena- 
tor in  the  November  1968  issue  of  Geriat- 
ric Times.  There,  the  Senator's  interest 
in  "preventive"  health  screening — an 
early  warning  system  Intended  to  detect 
disease  before  it  becomes  chronic — was 
featured. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal.  State,  and  Com- 
mvmity  Services  in  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  chairman's  deep  personal  Interest  in 
the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  or  borne  by 


the  aged  and  aging  population  of  this 

As°  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  in  the  CMnmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Senator  Williams  on  legis- 
lation arising  from  committee  studies 
and  recommendations.  His  concern  about 
"the  elderly  is  matched  by  his'^jersistence 
m  devising  new  and  far-sighted  legisla- 

For  a  more  complete  description  of 
his  work  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Ijoth  the  article  from  the  Geriatric  Times 
md  an  article  published  in  the  January 
•'3  1969,  issue  of  the  Belleville.  N.J., 
Times-News  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Oerlatrlc  Times,  Nov.  19681 

INTERVIEW  WrrH  SENATOR  HARRISON  *•  WIL- 
LIAMS—CHAIRMAN  or  SENATE  AGING  OROUP 
PRESSES  rOR  "PREVENTICARE"  PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON.— The  sehlor  citizens  club 
had  asked  the  Senator  to  appear  to  make  a 
short  speech.  Instead,  when  he  arrived,  he 
.sat  down  with  them  and  "had  a  conversa- 

^  °^i  learned  more  than  they  did,  I  guess," 
he  commented  during  this  informal  inter- 
view with  Geriatric  Times. 

That's  the  typical  style  of  the  bushy- 
browed,  49-yeat-old  New  Jersey  lawyer  who 
heads  the  only  congressional  committer 
specmcally  designed  to  oversee  the  nations 
programs  nfTectlng  the  elderly  and  to  recoin- 
mend  the  course  they  should  follow  In  the 

luture.  . 

Sen  Harrison  Arlington  Williams,  whose 
.■vDPearance  and  manner  suggest  Ivy  League 
(Which  he  was)  and  a  liberal  Df'«<^''at 
(Which  he  is),  has  chaired  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Aging  since  1967.  He  11 
conUnue  to  direct  the  panel  at  least  for  an- 
other two  years,  since  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  be  controlled  by  the  Democrats. 

"He's  the  kind  of  guy  who  can  focus  on 
people  while  others  are  talking  about  pro- 
grams: he's  people  oriented,"  U  the  way  one 
of  his  staff  assistants  sums  up  the  chairman. 

Por  instance,  when  he  was  invited  to  tour 
a  large  industrial  plant  in  his  home  state 
company  brass  were  forced  to  take  the  Sen- 
ator down  on  the  plant  floor  so  he  could  talk 
to  the  production  workers.  Elaborate  plana  to 
entertain  him  In  the  executive  suite  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

ELECTED  IN   1953 


The  Senator,  who  commutes  between 
Washington  and  hU  family  home  In  West- 
tteld  N  J  ,  each  weekend,  was  one  of  the 
"bright  young  men"  of  the  Democratic  party 
when  he  came  to  Washington.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  in  1953,  and  won  his 
first  Senate  term  in  1958.  ^    „  ^^    ^»..„ 

Sen  Williams  became  a  friend  of  the  then 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson.  Sen. 
Williams  was  a  member  of  the  parent  Labor 
and  Welfare  Committee,  and  was  promoted  by 
LBJ  to  the  new  Special  Committee  on  the 
\gtng  over  Senators  with  more  seniority.  In 
order  to  soothe  ruffled  feathers,  the  Special 
Committee  was  enlarged  to  its  present  21- 
member  complement. 

Sen.  Williams  became  chairman  m  1807 
upon  the  departure  of  Senator  George  Smath- 
ers,  (D.-Pla.) 

Sen.  Willlains,  of  medium  height  with  a 
somewhat  rugged  countenance  and  bushy, 
short-cropped  black  hair,  has  been  pushing 
.several  new  programs  for  the  aged.  His  com- 
mittee Is  not  a  legislative  group— it  cannot 
report  legislation  to  the  floor.  Uke  other 
special  committees  of  Congress,  it's  Job  is  to 
study  investigate  and  recommend  legislation 


to  the  appropriate  conMnlttees.  Por  Instance 
Social  Security,  Medicaid  and  Medicare  laws 
are  handled  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee because  they  Involve  taxation. 

In  spite  of  this  "second  class"  status.  Sen. 
Williams  and  the  Committee  have  been  ex- 
tremely active  and  have  played  a  major  role 
in  developing  new  laws  and  program  expan- 
sions m  the  elderly  field  In  recent  years. 
They  have  pushed  for  the  new  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging  to  be  held  in  1970, 
were  strong  supporters  of  increased  funds  for 
aging  research,  and  have  pressed  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  Increased  Social  Security 
benefits  and  "Preventlcare,"  setting  up  a  gov- 
ernment program  similar  to  Medicare  to  fi- 
nance preventive  health  programs. 

This  year  he  barely  missed  congressional 
approval  of  an  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  create  a 
15-member  President's  CommlBSion  on  Dis- 
ease Prevention  and  Health  Protection.  The 
plan  involved  no  new  funds,  but  would 
merely  have  authorized  shifting  of  other 
funds  to  finance  the  committee's  work  in 
surveying  medical  knowledge. 

Sen  Williams  has  urged  President  Johnson 
to  get  the  special  funds  that  would  be  needed 
to  get  this  Commission  started  (hoping  the 
next  congress  will  provide  money  to  put  the 
Commission  in  operation).  ,   o„« 

The  Commission  plan  Is  typical  of  Sen. 
Williams'  approach  to  the  medical  and  oth- 
er problems  of  the  aging. 

His  Commission  would  "plan  and  recom- 
mend programs  of  preventive  medicine,  en- 
courage programs  of  preventive  medicine  for 
the  health  professions  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  engender  national  interest  In  pre- 
ventive medicine." 

"We  must  organize  aging  research  into 
definite  goals  and  set  up  a  target  date  for 
results,  like  we  did  when  the  atomic  bomb 
was  developed  during  World  War  II."  he  says. 
'We  cannot  continue  research  into  the  ag- 
ing process  as  scattered,  fragmented  pro- 
grams, each  going  Its  own  way."  Sen.  Wil- 
liams declares. 

As  a  political  realist  Sen.  Williams,  knows 
that  the  chances  of  major  Increases  in  ag- 
ing research  funds  are  poor  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  he  does  see  some  major 
needs   which   he   believes   can   be   attacked 

now.  ,  .      <v,„ 

"The  government  must  do  more  in  tne 
health  facilities  area."  he  says.  ''The  fed- 
eral government  has  done  pretty  well  In  help- 
ing create  new  hospital  facilities,  but  we 
must  have  more  nursing  homes— this  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  And  we  need  more  medi- 
cal personnel  to  staff  them.  These  are  not 
huge  financial  programs,  so  they  can  be 
undertaken  now."  .     .,  „ 

The  Senator's  father,  incidentally,  a  re- 
tired successful  New  Jersey  businessman,  will 
become  one  of  the  first  patients  In  a  new 
nursing  home  in  the  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.,  area, 
built  under  a  federal  program.  His  father 
Is  covered  by  Medicare. 


INADEQUATE  INCOME 

Talking  Informally  to  Geriatric  Times  he 
sipped  a  cup  of  soup  In  a  restaurant  near 
the  Capitol,  Sen.  Williams  repeated  his  oft- 
made  assertion  that  Inadequate  income  Is 
the  major  problem  facing  most  older  Amer- 

He  has  long  advocated  a  50  per  cent  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  payments  and  a 
cost-of-living  escalator  system  to  keep  pay- 
ments abreast  of  inflation.  He  also  favors 
broadening  Social  Security  to  cover  all  re- 
tired persons. 

"We  can't  hope  to  cope  with  todays  re- 
tirement income  inadequacies— not  to  men- 
tion those  of  the  future— unless  we  come 
up  with  a  plan  for  both  immediate  and  long- 
range  national  action."  he  says. 

But  Sen.  Williams  is  frank  to  admit  that 


he  doesn't  believe  that  the  government  will 
ever  be  able  to  provide  adequate  income 
for  all  the  elderly,  even  when  matched 
against  growing  private  pension  plans.  The 
tax  base,  he  says,  could  never  support  such 
a  program. 

"The  way  things  are  going  now,  when  we 
put  together  all  the  taxes,  I  am  pessimistic 
that  we  can  add  enough  new  taxes  to  finance 
such  a  program,"  he  comments. 

"With  compulsory  retirement  almost  \mi- 
vcrsal,  adequate  Income  for  persons  over  65 
i.s  a  real  problem.  Even  taken  together. 
Social  Security  and  most  pensions  don't  pro- 
vide an  adequate  Income  level  for  millions 
of  people,"  he  says. 

Sen.  Williams  is  proposing,  as  a  first  step, 
creation  of  an  "Institute  on  Retirement  In- 
come." 

"The  institute,  which  would  be  similar  to 
the  federal  'think  tank*  now  coping  with 
urban  problems,  would  be  a  'problem-solving 
mechanism,'  not  o  center  for  perpetual  study 
and  no  action."  he  says. 

NEED  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  discussing  the  Income  problems  of  the 
aged,  Sen.  Williams  stresses  his  belief  that 
the  answer  Is  a  combination  of  Increased  gov- 
ernment financial  help  and  increased  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  the  elderly,  with  gov- 
ernment lending  a  hand. 

He  and  the  committee  staff  are  cU.scussing 
a  plan  under  which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration would  create  a  special  program 
to  help  the  elderly  set  up  their  own  small 
business  firms. 

•As  far  as  I  know,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  members  of  Congress  are  the  only  major 
groups  today  without  compulsory  retire- 
ment (and  the  voters  sometimes  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  us),  so  continued  eco- 
nomic activity  after  65  is  a  must  for  mlUious 
who  are  not  physically  or  mentally  ready  to 
stop  all  activity,"  he  says. 

•The  rules  and  regulations  that  prevent  a 
person  from  setting  up  a  little  business  in 
his  home  or  in  a  small  shop  are  a  major 
problem,"  he  says.  "We've  got  to  help  these 
people  get  past  those  roadblocks."  He  uses 
as  an  example  a  friend  who,  with  one  em- 
ployee, wants  to  go  into  the  business  canning 
chicken  fat  for  cooking  purposes.  But  he  ran 
afoul  of  such  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulations   as   one   requiring   that   both    a 
men's  and  women's  toilet  be  provided  despite 
the  fact  that  his  lone  employee  would  be  a 
man.  The  business  is  still  not  off  the  ground. 
Sen     Williams,    whose    interests    IncUide 
poetry    (Robert    Frost),    casual    golf    (high 
score)    and   theatre    (all   kinds),   is   also   a 
constant  promoter  of  such  programs  as  the 
Senior  Service  Corps,  in  which  elderly  help 
out  in  hospitals  and  various  other  Institu- 
tions   and    offices,    Foster    Grandparent,    in 
which      they      help      underprivileged      and 
orphaned  children,  and  the  Green  Thumb 
program.  In  which   elderly  former  farmers 
beautify  state  and  federal  public  areas. 

Balance  la  the  key  to  the  governments 
programs  for  the  elderly,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sen  Williams.  Income  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  their  health  needs,  de- 
pend on  a  number  of  related  problems,  he 

S3VS 

He  cites  particularly  the  desperate  need  of 
the  elderly  for  mass  transit  facilities  in  order 
to  get  adequate  medical  care,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  programs  designed  to  fill  their  hours, 
to  take  Jobs  or  to  become  volunteer  workers. 

How  about  Sen.  Williams'  own  retirement 
after  nearly  a  decade  of  dealing  with  the 
retirement  problems  of  others? 

'I  have  made  my  own  retirement  pro- 
gram "  he  says.  "I  would  be  delighted  to 
spend  my  retirement  op  a  college  campus 
teaching  political  science— practical  political 
science,  not  the  kind  that  you  usually  get 
out  of  textbooks  vsrritten  by  a  person  who 
has  never  even  been  a  ward  leader." 
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rProm  th*  Bcllerllle  (N  J.)  T1ibm-N«w*.  Jan. 

a*.  1M9| 

WnxiAMs  OfTOtnra  Aokd  Lcomlatiom 

It  mlgtat  Mem  atrknge  that  a  4*-7ear-ol4l 
Senator  can  be  called  "Mr.  Aging."  but  U  8. 
Senator  HarrlBon  A.  WlUlama,  Jr..  (D-NJ) 
haa  a  claim  on  the  title. 

Not  only  la  he  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  be'*  alao  the 
author  oX  a  leglalatlve  package  designed  to 
Improve  standard*  and  servlcea  for  aging  and 
aged  Americana. 

With  his  propoeal  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  enacted  Into  law  laet  year, 
the  Senator  moved  quickly  last  week  to 
Introduce: 

A  blU  eaUblUhIng  computerized  health- 
screening  centers  for  people  50  and  over; 

A  meaaure  to  authorize  an  intensive  study 
Into  the  biological  processes  of  aging— a 
meaaure  which  could  help  find  answer*  to 
the  mystery  of  why  people  grew  old: 

Legislation  to  create  a  problem-solving  In- 
stitute on  Retirement  Income:  and 

AmendmenU  to  the  landmark  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1»«6.  which  would  extend 
authorisation  for  major  programs  and  enable 
State  agencies  to  conduct  area-wide  model 
projecu  for  the  elderly. 

Senator  WUllams  s&ld  that  the  bills  were 
offered' {p  Congress  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, "so  "that  we  can  make  thU  the  year  of 
real  breakthronghs  in  health  services  and 
Income  maintenance   for  older   Americana." 

The  bin  to  create  health-screening  cen- 
ters— dubbed  'Preventlcare" — would  author- 
ize the  Surgeon  General  to  aaalst  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  In  establlahlng  multi- 
phasic screening  programs,  free  of  charge, 
for  anyone  paat  age  50.  Data  gathered  at  the 
centers — on  hundreds  of  basic  bodily  proc- 
esses and  conditions — would  be  forwarded  to 
the  patient's  physician  for  dUgnoeU  and.  If 
necessary,  treatment  of  the  condition. 

Senator  Williams  pointed  out  that  chronic 
disease  and  HI  health  plague  the  nation's 
seniors.  He  noted  that  four  out  of  five  persons 
over  65  suffer  from  some  form  of  chronic 
Illness.  -Long-term  illness  and  physical  decay 
often  go  undetected  until  It  la  too  late."  he 
added.  "A  system  of  computerlxed  screening 
stations  oflers  the  strong  possibility  that  we 
win  be  able  to  head  off  trouble  before  it 
sets  In." 

The  New  Jersey  lawmaker  pointed  out  that 
his  Preventlcare  measure  does  not  create 
treatment  centers,  nor  does  It  set  up  elec- 
tronic diagnostic  stations.  The  screening 
stations  would  be  data-gathering  outposu. 
where  comprehensive  tesu  could  be  made  and 
the  results  compiled  In  a  form  that  would 
help  the  physician  proceed  with  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Such  pre-dlagnostlc  screening  has  received 
support  from  leading  physicians  throughout 
the  country — from  Scotland.  Poland,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  nations.  Dr.  Josef 
Panaaewlcz  of  the  Polish  Institute  of  Hema- 
tology, in  Warsaw,  summed  "P  the  relation- 
ship between  machine  and  man  when  he 
noted  that  "no  doctor  can  match  the  ac- 
cumulated memory  and  experience  of  the 
computer,  any  more  than  the  computer  can 
match  his  human  Judgment." 

Another  Williams  1>U1  Introduced  this  week 
would  set  up  a  Research  Commission  on 
AgMig.  under  the  Department  of  He*lth.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  dig  deep  into  the 
biological  secreU  of  the  aging  process  Itself. 

"We  are  spending  only  at>out  Ave  cents  per 
person,  every  year,  on  research  In  aging." 
Senator  Williams  revealed,  and  this  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  every  man.  woman  and  child 
grows  old — inevitably — and  some  with  un- 
fortunate side-effects." 

The  Research  Commission  would  gather, 
analyse,  and  evaluate  all  available  data  on 
the  biology  of  aging.  It  would  then  draft  a 
hve-year  research  program  In  aging,  in  the 
hope  that  by  imlocklng  some  of  the  body's 


secrets,  the  aging  process  might  be  made  leas 
Mvere — and  isss  disruptive  to  the  Individual. 

Ssnator  WllllanM  said  tJh*t  be  haa  reoelvsd 
support  for  Intensified  rsssarch  in  aging  from 
poUo  vaocine  p4oneer.  Jonaa  8*lk,  and  noted 
chemist.  Unus  PauUng.  "These  distinguished 
scientists  agrss."  be  said,  "that  we  need  basic 
informaUoa  about  tb«  cell  and  the  gene.  We 
need  accurate  data  about  the  baalc  phyalcal 
changes  which  •   •   •". 

One  "change"  which  accompanies  aging 
Is  all  too  apparent,  according  to  the 
Committee  Chairman,  and  that  Is  reduc- 
tion In  inoofne.  "Inadequate  income  contin- 
ues to  be  the  number  one  problem  faced  by 
moat  older  Americans."  he  said.  "Pensions. 
Social  Security,  retirement  financing  of  aU 
kind* — these  and  other  systen>a  are  not  doing 
tb«  Job  they  mxiat  do  to  keep  the  elderly  out 
of  the  shadows  of  poverty  and  near-poverty." 

Recent  studies  point  up  the  impoverished 
status  of  mlUlons  of  older  Americans:  while 
total  niunben  of  persons  at  or  below  the 
poverty  line  fell  by  some  three  million  from 
19««-^7.  the  number  of  poverty  victims  68 
and  over  rose  by  almost  100.000  In  the  same 
period.  The  elderly  poor  now  make  up  almost 
30  per  cent  of  the  naUon's  poverty  group. 

Senator  Williams'  bHl  on  retirement  In- 
come would  create  a  "ihlnk-tank"  agency, 
geared  to  propose  solutions  and  plan  ways 
to  put  them  Into  pracUce  SlmUar  groups  are 
at  work  on  urban  problems  and  crime  In  the 
nation's  cities  "Why  not  adopt  the  high- 
level,  concentrated  approach  to  income  for 
the  elderly?"   Senator  wmiams   asks. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  took  some  tesU- 
mony  Isst  year  to  examine  income  problems 
of  the  elderly  It  found  that  pensions,  though 
adequate  during  working  years.  sUy  fixed  as 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  work  force 
go  up.  The  resulting  "Income  squeeze" 
catches  retirees  and  their  offspring  in  the 
middle,  and  the  trap  grows  tighter  every 
year. 

Senator  Williams  noted  th»t  naUonal  at- 
tention to  the  special  problems,  and  unique 
attributes,  of  the  elderly  did  not  come 
about  until  the  Older  Americana  Act  was 
adopted  In  IMS.  "This  milestone  legislation 
set  up  the  prototype  of  community  concern 
for  the  elderly."'  he  said,  "and  we  have  been 
working  within  the  framework  of  the  Act 
since  that  time  to  expand  and  increase  our 
programs." 

Senator  Williams  said  that  he  Introduced 
the  amendments  to  the  Act  "to  extend  the 
Important  provisions  of  the  law  through  an- 
other three  years,  and  to  allow  state  agen- 
cies to  conduct  regional  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  older  clUxens."  Other  amendments 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
distribute unused  funds  between  states,  and 
would  establish  a  program  of  planning  and 
evaluation  by  private  agencies. 

"Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  community  involvement 
by,  and  for.  the  elderly."  Senator  WlUlams 
said,  "and  this  week  he  spoke  out  on  the 
Importance  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  for 
the  present  and  future." 

Senator  Kennedy  said.  In  part:  "I  am 
Joining  Senator  WUllams  from  New  Jersey 
to  make  this  landmark  sutute  even  more 
helpful  to  our  elder*  than  It  has  been  .  .  . 
the  Older  Americans  Act  haa  accomplished 
much  at  relatively  small  cost  ...  we  shall 
continue  to  press  for  legislation  to  Improve 
the  quaUty  of  older  life  In  our  nation." 

Senator  WlUlams  U  also  readying  several 
other  proposals  for  introduction.  One  high 
priority  ttlll  would  establlsb  an  Older  Ameri- 
can Community  Service  Program  to  enlist  the 
elderly  in  public  service  activities  right  In 
tbeir  own  home  clues  and  towns.  WlUlams 
previously  introduced  such  legislation,  but  In 
IMS.  the  Department  of  L«t)or  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
bad  a  Jurisdictional  diflereDoe  of  opinion 
about    the    program.    Late   In    1968.   Senator 


WlUlams  and  Senator  Kennedy  Issued  a  Joint 
letter  asking  for  opinions  about  the  dispute. 
They  said.  In  part:  "Both  Departments  are 
conducting  limited,  pilot  programs  that  pro- 
vide ample  evidence  about  the  desirability 
of  matching  up  retired  or  unemployed  older 
persons — who  want  something  worthwhile  to 
do — with  worthwhile  work  that  needs  doing. 
We"re  now  past  the  stage  of  limited  demon- 
stration programs,  and  we  should  have  a 
truly  national  program  that  could  attract 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  participants.  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  this  concef)t,  we 
are  going  to  take  our  time  In  coming  forward 
with  a  new,  comprehensive  bUl. 


THE    NEW    INTEREST    RATES    AND 
WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association,  which  was  celebrating 
its  50th  anniversary  by  holding  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  our  National  Capital,  The 
luncheon  was  held  in  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel.  Washington,  DC. 

This  occasion  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  some  factors  In  our  water  re- 
source development  program  which  have 
long  troubled  me  as  a  member  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  charged 
with  the  funding  of  our  public  works 
projects  dealing  with  the  great  water 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  address,  I  pointed  out  how  in- 
creased interest  rates  have  made  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  a  favorable  cost- 
benefit  ratio  for  these  public  works  proj- 
ects and  how  our  failure  to  include 
among  the  benefits  derived  from  such 
projects  many  of  the  actual  and  poten- 
tial benefits  to  be  obtained  from  such  im- 
provements have  tended  to  magnify  our 
problems  and  to  cause  the  rejection  or 
delay  of  many  projects  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  America's  future.  To  correct 
this  situation  and  to  modernize  the  cal- 
culations of  our  cost-benefit  ratios,  I  of- 
fered some  alternative  proposals  for  get- 
ting our  country's  highly  important  wa- 
ter utilization  projects  back  on  track 
again. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  of  the  country, 
generally,  who  might  be  interested  in 
this  analysis  tind  inclined  to  cooperate  in 
taking  the  required  corrective  steps,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
address  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AODKCSS    OF    THE    HONORABLE    KARL    E.    MUNDT. 

US.  Senator  Prom  South  Dakota,  at  the 
50rH  Annual  Mcettnc  or  thr  Mississn-pi 
Vallrt  Association.  Washington,  D.C, 
PRSRtJART  10.  1969 
THE  NEW  interest  BATES  AND  WATER  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  for  the  invitation  to  address  your 
annual  meeting,  and  especially  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  Mike  Cassady  with  whom  I 
have  worked  for  many  years  in  the  field  of 
water  resource  development.  Mike  has  worked 
tuiUrlogly  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  America  and,  particularly.  In  the 
great  Mississippi  Basin. 

I  believe  that  the  Importance  of  water  and 
lU  conservation  and  development  was  placed 
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in  Its  proper  perspective  by  President  John- 
son on  September  30,  1968.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  signing  of  the  Colorado  River  Project 
Bill  when  he  asked  those  present  to  consider 
several  very  crucial  facts  of  the  time  In  whlcn 
we  live. 

Pact  Number  One.  Next  to  the  air  we 
breathe,  water  U  our  most  precious  resource. 
Fact  Number  Two.  Each  year,  civilizations 
ippetlte  for  water  doubles  and  then  redou- 
bles. It  takes  70,000  gallons  of  water  to  pro- 
duce a  single  ton  of  steel  ..." 

"Pact  Number  Three.  As  our  demand 
surges  and  our  population  grows,  the  earth's 
.^vipply  ot  water  remains  constant.  That 
supply  has  not  changed  in  5.000  years." 

Because  of  Its  inflexibility  as  to  quantity, 
water  is  somewhat  comparable  to  real  estate 
since  It  increases  In  value  with  Increased 
population  similar  to  the  Increase  in  land 
values  as  our  population  Increases  and  com- 
petition grows  for  the  land  and  water.  One 
has  little  value  without  the  other. 

subsequent  to  the  aforementioned  re- 
marks of  President  Johnson,  two  Impor- 
tant documents  have  been  released  by  the 
former  President  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  Administration.  On  November  12.  1968, 
he  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the  first 
assessment  of  the  Nation's  water  resources 
under  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965  This  report,  which  Is  In  excess  of  400 
pages,  evaluates  the  water  needs  of  our 
Nation  by  the  year  2020  by  regions.  Even  a 
cursory  review  of  that  document  reveals  the 
staggering  program  that  will  be  required  to 
meet  these  needs. 

The  second  docxmient  sent  to  the  Congress 
having  a  bearing  on  the  subject  was  his 
prepared  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970.  It  Is 
obvious  that  one  bears  little  relationship  to 
the  other. 

The  total  budget  authority  (largely  ap- 
propriations) for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $210.1 
billion  compared  to  a  present  estimate  ol 
$194  6  bUnon  for  1969  and  an  actual  of  $190.6 
billion  for  1968.  This  is  an  increase  of  slight- 
ly over  ten  percent  in  the  past  three  years. 
During  this  same  period  the  Construction, 
General  appropriations  lor  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers decreased  from  $967.6  mUllon  to  a 
requested  $769.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  Is  a  twenty  percent  drop  In  actual  ap- 
propriations. When  a  fifteen  percent  price 
rise  Is  taken  into  consideration,  the  funds 
requested  will  permit  only  about  70  percent 
of  the  work  undertaken  with  the  1968  ap- 
propriations. 

INTEREST  AND  DISCOUNT  BATES 

Anyone  who  Iws  bought  a  house,  a  car.  or 
other  such  items  utilizing  the  services  of  a 
financial   institution  has  paid  interest  and 
realizes  that  it  is  an  important  and  inescap- 
able fact  of  life.  Let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  effect  of  Increased  interest  rates 
on  the   monthly    payments   on   our   homes. 
«-   Someone  fortunate  enough  some  years  ago  to 
obtain  a  $20,000  mortgage  for  18  years,  at  5 
percent,  would  have  monthly  payments  of 
«142.58.  At  8  percent  Interest,  the  monthly 
payments    on    this    same    loan    would    be 
$177.83.  After  determining  the  project  cost, 
the  amortization  and  Interest  charge  is  de- 
termined in  a  manner  similar  to  the  month- 
ly payments  on  a  mortgage.  To  this  amount  is 
added    the    annual    cost    of    operation    and 
maintenance  to  obtain   the  annual  charge. 
This  becomes  the  denominator  for  the  bene- 
Ut-to-cost  ratio. 

The  application  of  the  interest  component 
on  the  benefit  side  is  Just  the  reverse.  After 
determining  the  stream  of  benefits  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  project,  by  the  use  of 
the  appropriate  discount  rate  (Interest 
charge),  the  total  beneflU  over  the  assumed 
life  of  the  project  are  reduced  to  present 
worth.  The  present  worth  of  these  benefits  Is 
then  redistributed  over  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect In  the  same  manner  as  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  Is  spread  out  over  the  life  of  the 


project  to  determine  the  Interest  and  amor- 
tization charge.  Assuming  a  uniform  flow  of 
benefits  over  the  life  of  the  project,  the  aver- 
age annual  benefits  over  this  period  would 
not  change  as  the  Interest  rate  increases, 
since  the  same  Interest  rate  is  applied  to  a 
constant  amount  to  obtain  the  present  worth 
and  to  spread  that  total  over  the  period 
of  economic  analysis.  However,  this  is  not 
the  normal  case.  Usually,  project  benefits  in- 
crease over  the  span  of  the  project — In  which 
case,  the  larger  benefits  accruing  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  project  life  have  a  lower  present 
worth  as  the  discount  rate  Increases.  Thus, 
the  total  present  worth  of  the  stream  ol  bene- 
fits Is  a  lesser  amount  which  Is  then  unl- 
formally  distributed  over  the  life  of  the 
project, 

IMPACT  OP  DISCOUNT   RATI:.  ON   UECISI(.<NM.\i41.NG 

For  the  purpose  of  economical  analysis  and  ^ 
the  computation  of  benefit-cost  ratios,  the 
Corps  usually  assumes  an  economic  life  of  50 


years  for  navigation  projects  and  local  pro- 
tection works  and  100  years  for  reservoirs. 
They  also  assume  that  machinery  and  other 
moving  parts  have  a  shorter  economic  life 
and  will  require  replacement  during  the  .is- 
sunied  economic  lUe,  and  provision  is  made 
In  the  annual  charge  lor  such  replacement. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  facilities 
constructed  will  be  effective  many  years  be- 
yond their  assumed  economic  life,  thercbti  rc- 
sultinri  in  an  understatement  of  the  bene/it- 
cost  ratio. 

The  interest  rate  used  in  the  dlscountlnp 
of  future  benefits  has  a  very  dramatic  effect 
on  the  benefit-cost  ratio,  particularly  when 
the  benefits  of  a  project  increase  during  its 
economic  life,  i.e..  a  new  navigation  project 
such  as  the  Missouri  River,  where  the  com- 
merce builds  up  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present 
value  \ised  In  the  economic  analysis  of  a 
project  for  a  benefit  of  $1  in  the  fiftieth 
year : 


TABLE  1.     tFFECT  OF  INCREASED  DISCOUNT  RATES  ON  fUTURK  BENIFITS 


hO  years  hence  discounted  at 


Present  woith  ol  a  benelit 


Jl 


ToJay      3  percent    4 u  percent      8  percent     10  percent      lb  percent 
$1  $0.22  W.ll  V).2  J0.9  J0.()9 


The  following  table  shows  the  general  ef- 
fect of  an  increase  in  the  discount  rate  on 
the  benefit-cost  analysis  for  various  assump- 
tions as  to  economic  life  and  whether  the 
benefits  are  Immediate  or  lncrea.sea  clurlng 
the  life  of  the  project. 

TABLE  2 


Project  1    Project  2    Ptoject  3      Project  4 


hiteie^l  rdte 


Benefits  divided 
between  existmi;  and 
future    development 


50  year     100  year      50  year      100-year 
:ilc  life  life  '"'e 


rxisting  development 

(no    provision    foi 

i;ro«tir) 


l.S 
1.3 
1.  I 
I.U 


1.5 


l.ll 
.9 


l.b 
1.2 
I.U 
.9 


1.5 
1.1 
.8 
.6 


For  Projects  1  and  2  in  the  above  table, 
the  benefits  are  based  on  existing  conditions 
with  no  provisions  for  growth,  and  only  the 
economic  life  of  the  project  changes.  For 
Projects  3  and  4,  a  substantial  portion  ol 
the  benefits  accrue  in  the  later  years  ol  their 
project  life,  i.e.,  there  is  a  mixture  of  exist- 
ing and  future  benefits. 

For  the  first  project,  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
is  reduced  from  1.5  to  1.1  when  the  interest 
rate  Is  Increased  from  3-;;    to  5r; ,  and  the 
third   project  having  the  same   50-year  as- 
sumed economic  life  drops  from   1.5  to   1.0 
because    of    the    discounting    effect    of    the 
higher  Interest  rates  on  the  larger  benefits 
in  the  later  years  of  its  economic  life.  Now, 
comparing  the  projects  with  an  economic  life 
of  100  years,  in  the  case  of  the  second  proj- 
ect  the   benefit-cost   ratio  is  reduced   from 
1  5  to  1.0  when  the  interest  rate  Is  Increased 
from  3'"„   to  5r.:  whereas,  for  project  4,  an 
increase   of   2rc    results   In   an   unfavorable 
benefit-cost  ratio.  In  this  latter  case  (Project 
4)    an  increase  of  ir'o,  from  3%   to  4';;,  re- 
duced the  ratio  from  1.5  to  1.1,  resulting  in 
a  marginal  project.  This  demonstrates  very 
dramatically  the  sensitivity  of  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  to  changes  In  the  discount  rate. 
In  recent  years,  relatively  few  projects  rec- 
ommended by  the  Corps  for  authorization 
have  a  benefit-cost  ratio  in  excess  of  1,5.  The 
Impact  of  the  proposed  higher  interest  rate 
in   evaluating   Corps   projects  therefore   be- 
comes readUy  apparent. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  the  proper  discount  rate  to 
be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  public  invest- 


ments, and.  particularly,  water  resource  proj- 
ects. The  advocates  of  high  rates  have  pre- 
sented their  case  for  rates  In  the  range  of 
10 ';    to  15';  .  When  proponents  of  water  re- 
source projects  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  implementation  of  such  rates  would  kill 
water   resource   projects,  some   of   the  more 
ardent  supporters  have  admitted  that  that  is 
exactly  what  they  want  to  do.  Recognizint; 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  must  admit  that  the  formula  for  de- 
termining the  Interest  rate  on  water  resource 
projects  as  set  forth  in  Senate  Document  ill 
of  the  87th  Congress,  which  results  in  a.  cur- 
rent rate  ot   3'4';.  is  indefensible.  On  the 
other  hand,   the  formula  developed  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  which  became  effec- 
tive in  late  December,  Is  a  sound  basis  for  the 
determination    of    the    appropriate    interest 
rate.  The  new  rate  Is  4%','r  with  an  annual 
adjustment  of  not  more  than  U  a  year.  The 
new  rate  represents  about  a  42',   increase  in 
the  interest  rate.  This  is  such  a  drastic  in- 
crease   in     the    interest    rate     that    many 
thoughtful  people  have  suggested  a  stepped 
increase  which  would  permit  more  time  :or 
the  development  of  better  techniques  for  the 
evaluation  of  project  benefits.  This  argument 
appears  to  have  a  good  deal  of  merit  when 
you  consider  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, that  has  been  studying  this  problem 
Government-wise,  noted  the  need  for  addi- 
tional   efforts    to    accurately    Pleasure    and 
quantify  the  real  benefits  and  costs  of  invest- 
ment  in   this  and   other  public  Investment 
areas. 

I  have  joined  with  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  a  letter  to  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  urging  that  region- 
al hearings  be  held  on  present  practices  in 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  water  and 
related  land  resource  propects.  That  letter 
stated  in  part  that:  "Unless  all  project  bene- 
fits, both  primary  and  secondary  benefits,  arc 
fully  and  adequately  evaluated,  the  interest 
rate  used  in  project  formulation  will  result 
in  many  projects  being  under-designed  and 
others  completely  rejected.  In  view  of  the 
recent  findings  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil In  the  national  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  we  know  that  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  we  cannot  afford  under  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources,  and  particu- 
larly reservoir  sites.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
water  demands  of  the  year  2020." 

Some   of   the   more   obvious    omission   of 
types  of  benefits  brought  to  the  attention 
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of  the  Council  by  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee Include  the  following : 

AKZA  BXBKVTIjOrMKNT  BCNKVTTS 

Under  the  EDA  Act.  where  »n  »re*  U 
dexignated  under  Title  IV  as  an  are*  of  per- 
sistent unemployment.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
include  redevelopment  benertu.  La»t  year. 
In  considering  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
Eel  River  project  In  California.  It  waa  noted 
that  the  area  quallfled  under  TlUe  IV  aa  an 
area  of  persistent  unemployment  but  no 
redevelopment  benefits  were  included  in  the 
economic  analysis.  The  project  had  a  favor- 
able benefit- to-cost  ratio  of  l.Ofl  to  1.  In 
response  to  a  question,  the  Division  Engineer 
stated  that.  "Area  redevelopment  benefits 
win  be  included  In  the  beneflt-cost  analysU 
If  the  project  would  otherwise  lack  overall 
economlf  Justification." 

This  Is  an  Inconsistent  policy  and  If  these 
benefits  are  real  they  should  be  Included 
wherever  It  is  appropriate  to  do  so.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  computes  only  those  benefits 
applying  to  labor  costs  during  the  construc- 
tion plus  an  increment  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  for  a  limited  time  after 
construction:  whereas.  In  many  cases,  the 
project  provides  the  climate  for  expanded 
Industrial  and  business  activities  that  are 
more  Important  to  the  economic  prosperity 
or  the-tnrea  than  the  temporary  economlo 
activity -stimulated  by  the  physical  construc- 
tion. Further  effort  of  the  Council  should  be 
directed  toward  developing  a  methodology  for 
evaluating  these  benefits.  In  making  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  an  area  qualifies 
under  Title  IV.  there  must  be  a  break-off 
point,  and  the  community  that  Just  (alls  to 
meet  the  sUndard  but  Is  sUll  plagued  with 
unemployment  Is  certainly  entitled  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  these  types  of  beneflu.  Wherever 
there  Is  under-utlllzatlon  of  resources  there 
is  a  sound  basis  for  recognizing  these  bene- 
fiu. 

Sometimes  the  survey  and  review  of  a  wa- 
ter resource  project  can  be  a  frustratlnc  ex- 
perience to  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
local  interests. 

Navigation,  bank  erosion,  and  flood  con- 
trol along  the  Missouri  River  have  been  ma- 
jor Items  of  concern  In  the  Dakotas,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  for  well  over  thirty  years. 
Completion  of  the  five  malnstem  dams  on 
the  Mlssotirl  River  In  the  Dakotas  has  ma- 
terially red'iced  the  flood  hazard,  but  the 
bank  erosion  problem  and  the  extension  of 
the  9-foot  navigation  channel  from  Sioux 
City  to  the  Oavlns  Point  Dam  have  not  l)een 
resolved. 

In  response  to  the  authority  contained  In 
Section  112  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
195«  and  a  Senate  P\ibllc  Works  Committee 
Resolution  adopted  In  Pebr\iary  1960.  as  well 
as  a  number  of  earlier  Conunlttee  Resolu- 
tions dating  back  to  1938.  the  Omaha  Dis- 
trict and  Missouri  River  Division  Engineers, 
after  a  thorough  Investigation,  recommended 
extension  of  the  9-foot  navigation  and  bank 
stabilization  project  from  Sioux  City.  Iowa 
to  Yankton.  South  Dakota.  Their  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  for  review  In  April  of 
1965.  This  was  Just  after  the  Corps,  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  es- 
tablished a  new  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
of  navigation  benefits — that  Is.  the  savings 
In  shipping  costs  were  to  be  based  on  an 
estimate  of  what  water  compelled  rates 
would  b«  If  the  waterway  were  built.  If  the 
recommended  project  were  evaluated  on  that 
basis  It  would  not  have  been  feasible.  In 
fact,  no  new  waterway  projects  were  recom- 
mended any  place  In  the  country  during  the 
period  that  criteria  was  in  effect.  After  this 
new  criteria  was  modified  by  the  Congress 
the  Board  completed  review  of  the  report 
and  following  consideration  of  the  views  of 
all  Interested  parties  advised  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  Its  general  concurrence  and 
recommendation  of  the  reporting  officers  In 
September  1969. 


The  views  of  the  Oovernors  of  South  Da- 
kota, North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  were  fav- 
orable, and.  after  conslderli>g  Issues  raised 
by  the  Federal  agencies,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers sent  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  In  January  1M8. 

At  this  point  another  stumbling  block 
was  thrown  In  the  path  of  the  report.  The 
report  attributed  as  major  benefits  from 
stabilisation  of  the  river  banks  significant 
contributions  to  large  future  Increases  In 
agricultural  production  In  the  flood  plain. 
These  Increases  were  questioned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  his  staff  and  he  re- 
quested further  review  of  these  agricultural 
benefits,  which  were  essential  to  support,  a 
favorable  recommendation  to  the  Congress, 
and  assurance  that  they  could  reasonably 
be  credited  solely  to  the  project.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  consequently  solicited  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
re-examine  the  agricultural  benefits.  Neces- 
sary studies  are  currently  In  progress  and 
the  Chief  of  E^iglneers  has  assured  me  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  complete  the  re- 
evaluation  as  soon  as  practicable.  But  I  am 
concerned  and  all  of  you  should  be  concerned 
that  the  re-evaluatlon  may  again  be  on  the 
narrow  basis  of  the  presentation  made  In  the 
report  rather  than  the  more  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  all  the  associated  damages  re- 
sulting from  bank  erosion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  benefits  from 
bank  stabilisation,  if  fully  and  properly 
evaluated,  will  justify  the  Improvement.  As 
we  pointed  out  In  the  Information  presented 
to  the  Water  Resources  Council,  which  I  will 
discuss  la  a  moment,  there  are  aspects  of 
erosion  control  benefits  that  are  presently 
being  neglected  In  current  evaluation  pro- 
cedures. One  of  my  constituents  In  the  proj- 
ect area  recently  advised  me  as  follows: 

"In  1988.  a  neighbor  sold  a  557  acre  tract 
adjoining  my  farm  and  bordering  on  the 
Missouri  river,  wholly  unimproved,  the  tim- 
ber having  been  Just  removed  from  most  of 
the  acreage.  ...  for  $480.00  per  acre.  So  you 
can  understand  my  Interest  In  saving  the  rest 
of  my  farm  from  the  ravages  of  the  river.  I 
have  lost  approximately  160  acres  In  the  past 
6  years." 

We  as  a  Nation  cannot  afford  the  continual 
erosion  of  land  and  the  associated  pollution 
and  downstream  damages  resulting  from  the 
failure  to  protect  our  resources. 

Now.  let  me  return  to  the  suggestions  we 
have  made  to  the  Water  Resources  Council. 

BECaEATION    BKNtTITS    NOT    EVALUATTB 

In  reviewing  the  Justification  for  the  Gill- 
ham  Reservoir  in  Arkansas.  It  was  noted  that 
the  separable  cost  of  specific  facilities  for 
recreation  was  (328.000  but  the  breakdown 
of  benefits  did  not  Include  any  recreation 
benefits.  In  response  to  a  question,  the  Divi- 
sion Engineer  stated.  "Recreation  is  not  an 
,iuthorlzed  purpose.  Sir;  so  we  Included  no 
benefits."  If  the  general  authority  of  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act.  as  amended.  Is  sulS- 
clent  authority  to  expend  funds  for  recreation 
It  certainly  provides  the  authority  to  evalu- 
ate the  benefits  resulting  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  this  purpose. 

NAVIGATION    BENKTITS 

The  Justification  sheet  for  Blloxl  Harbor, 
Mississippi,  Included  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"In  addition  to  the  tonnage  on  which 
economic  Justification  Is  based  the  Missis- 
sippi Power  Company  expects  to  barge  600,- 
000  tons  of  coal  per  year  over  the  channel 
beginning  In  January  1988.  Increasing  to 
1.000.000  tons  In  two  to  three  years." 

The  Division  Engineer  stated  that  the 
Corps  first  became  aware  of  these  coal  ship- 
ments in  December  of  1987,  but  did  not 
Include  these  benefits  because  the  Corps 
was  not  able  to  evaluate  or  reevaluate  the 
benefits  between  the  time  that  they  t>ecame 
aware  of  them  and  the  time  that  the 
budgetary  data  had  to  be  printed. 

This  is  typical  of  what  is    h.ippenlng  on 


most  of  our  major  waterways.  The  recent 
i\rst  national  assessment  of  water  resources 
predicts  a  six-fold  Increase  In  Inland  water- 
borne  commerce  over  the  next  SO  years.  The 
Committee  recognizes  that  this  projection  is 
an  average  Increase — that  some  will  be  great- 
er than  six-fold  while  others  will  be  les.s. 
However,  the  Corps'  projections  of  traffic  on 
our  Inland  waterways  do  not  reflect  such 
potential  Increases  In  water-borne  com- 
merce on  any  of  the  waterways.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  should  be  noted  that  all  past 
projections  have  proven  to  be  conservative 
and  undoubtedly  the  first  assessment  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  In  the  light  uf 
actual  experience,  will  also  have  to  be  re- 
vised upward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
could  employ  some  of  the  thinking  of  our 
part  of  the  country  to  the  resolution  of  the 
great  problems  confronting  our  urban  areas — 
and  by  that  I  mean,  going  to  the  source  of 
the  problem  to  achieve  Its  solution. 

For  example.  In  resolving  the  annual  prob- 
lems of  floods  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  we  could  have  devoted 
all  our  efforts  to  the  construction  of  levees 
to  hold  out  the  flood  waters,  but  only  to  find 
that  we  compounded  the  problem  and  would 
simply  have  to  devote  more  of  our  resources 
to  the  construction  of  more  levees  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  still  not  achieve  the 
solution  sought. 

We  did  not  do  this  In  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, but  what  we  did  do  is  go  to  the  source 
of  the  problem  for  solution  by  constructing 
mainstream  reservoirs  along  the  Missouri 
River,  to  capture  the  fiood  waters  before 
they  could  Infilct  their  massive  damage  and 
achieve  a  stabilization  that  not  only  has 
meant  an  end  to  the  devastating  floods  of 
recent  decades  but  brought  forth  new  de- 
velopments which  have  benefited  all  areas 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Its  great  tribu- 
tary the  Missouri. 

I  think  we  qpn  nuke  this  same  application 
to  the  probletns  of  our  cities — by  going  to 
the  source  of  their  problems,  the  massive  In- 
fluxes of  population  coming  from  rural  arens 
to  the  cities.  By  directing  our  attention  -wj 
programs  which  can  keep  our  people  In  the 
rural  areas — and  repopulate  these  areas — we 
can  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  urban  crisis.  And  I  think  one 
way  to  begin  Is  for  people,  such  as  you  from 
this  association,  and  from  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  from  the  organizations  and 
areas  who  understand  the  situation  at  the 
source — rural  America — to  be  a  part  of  the 
planning  to  resolve  the  problems  of  our  big 
cities  by  creating  job  opportunities  In  rural 
America  which  will  not  only  shut  off  at  Its 
source  the  migration  of  great  numbers  of 
people  to  flood  our  urban  centers  but  which 
would  also  tend  to  start  a  reverse  migration. 

LOCAL    PHOTECTION    P«OJECTS 

In  the  case  of  levee  protection  for  flood 
control,  the  levee  Is  built  based  on  a  project 
design  flood  of  a  certain  magnitude  but.  In 
the  estimate  of  damages  prevented.  It  Is  not 
assumed  by  the  Corps  that  the  design  flood 
will  occur  during  the  life  of  the  project.  It 
seems  that  if  there  is  sufficient  probability 
of  a  flood  occurring  to  Justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  build  a  project  which  will 
protect  against  a  certain  flood,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  that  flood  would  occur 
some  time  during  the  life  of  the  project. 

ALLEVIATION  OF  HVMAN  StnprCUNG 

The  1938  Flood  Control  Act  sets  forth  the 
policy  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
Improve  or  participate  In  the  Improvement 
of  navigable  waters  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses If  the  benefits  to  whomsoever  they 
may  accrue  are  In  excess  of  the  costs,  and 
if  the  lives  and  social  security  of  people  are 
ottierwlse  adversely  affected  by  the  absence 
of  the  Improvement.  The  loss  of  life  and  so- 
cial security  of  those  affected  has  always 
been  considered  Intangible  loss  for  which 
no  monetary  evaluation  can  be  made. 
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Recent  news  dispatches  state  that  the 
flood  of  January  1969,  U  southern  Oahfornla's 
worst  flood  since  March  1938.  with  88  deaths 
attributed  to  the  rains  and  floods  and  9,000 
1  ersons  evacuated  from  their  homes.  Several 
ountiee  have  been  declared  "major  disaster 
ireas"  by  the  President.  When  the  residents 
return  to  their  homes  there  Is  the  cleanup 
,ob— the  shoveling  of  silt  frtwn  the  rugs  and 
iloors  of  their  homes;  the  drying  out  of  over- 
fluffed  furniture  and  walls  which,  at  best. 
will  smell  ijusty  for  a  long  Ume.  The  con- 
tamlnaUon  of  water  supplies  frequently  re- 
nulres  the  inoculation  at  entire  communi- 
ties This  is  especially  upsetUng  to  small 
children  still  suffering  from  the  shock  of 
ihe  flood  disaster.  No  monetary  value  has 
ever  been  placed  on  the  elimination  of  the 
human  suffering  attendant  upon  flooding. 

A  few  years  ago  recreation  benefits  were 
considered  intangible  and  not  subject  to 
monetary  evaluation,  but  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  has  developed  an  empirical 
formula  for  assigning  a  dollar  value  to  the 
various  types  of  recreation.  We  are  convinced 
that  If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  a  day's 
recreation.  It  Is  feasible  and  practical  to  de- 
velop a  similar  empirical  formula  for  assign- 
ing a  monetary  value  to  the  prevention  of 
the  human  suffering  resulting  from  flooding. 

BANX    EROSION 

In  computing  benefite  from  erosion  control 
measures,  the  Corps  considers  only  the  bene- 
fiu  at  the  site  and  completely  neglects  the 
value  of  the  land  lost,  the  adverse  down- 
stream effects  and  cost  of  subsequent  re- 
moval, say,  from  a  navigational  channel,  or 
the  effect  the  accumulation  of  sUt  within  a 
reservoir  has  on  reducing  the  useful  life  of 
a  reservoir.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  has  cited  slltatlon  as  one 
of  the  major  sources  of  polluUon  of  our 
streams.  The  contrlbuUon  that  bank  erosion 
control  plays  In  achieving  our  national  ob- 
jective of  clean  waters  should  be  fully  evalu- 
ated. In  many  cases  where  the  alternative  to 
bank  protection  Is  a  levee  set  back  we  find 
that  continual  erosion  necessitates  subse- 
quent set  backs.  Although  a  single  levee  set 
back  may  appear  to  be  the  cheapest  alter- 
native, the  coste  of  repeated  set  backs  usu- 
ally greatly  exceed  the  costs  of  the  more 
permanent  solution  afforded  by  the  erosion 
control  measures. 

HTDROELECTKIC 

We  are  now  embarked  on  an  all-out  effort 
on  air  and  water  pollution  abatement,  yet  no 
consideration  Is  given  to  the  fact  that  hydro- 
power  does  not  pollute  either  the  air  or  the 
water. 

With  the  new  air  quality  standards  being 
Imposed  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the 
cost  of  low  sulphur  coal,  for  instance,  will 
Increase  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  ton  over 
the  cost  of  the  present  fuel  being  used.  This 
represents  a  very  substantial  Increase  in  op- 
erating costs.  In  addition,  there  are  Indi- 
cations that  the  low  sulphur  coals  are 
Injurious  to  the  boilers  thus  necessltaUng 
more  frequent  repairs  and  earlier  replace- 
ment. These  factors  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  economic  evaluation  of  pro- 
posed hydro-Installations. 

THCKMAL    POLLUTION 

Releases  of  water  stored  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  a  reservoir  can  have  an  Important 
benefit  In  reducing  the  effects  of  thermal 
pollution  downstream.  The  reduction  of  ther- 
mal pollution  In  turn  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  fish  and  wUdUfe  resources  in  the 
reaches  of  the  stream  below  the  dam. 

WATEK    SUPPLY    BEN«nT8 

The  present  method  of  evaluating  water 
supply  and  water  quality  control  benefits 
does  not  take  credit  for  all  the  primary  bene- 
fits. The  current  procedure  Is  to  assume  the 
benefits  are  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  least 
costly  alternative  method  of  supplying  the 
needed   water.   With  the  previous  discount 
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rate.  In  most  cases  the  alternative  Is  a  single- 
purpose  reservoir  and  the  asseumptlon  is 
that  such  a  single -purpose  project  always 
has  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1  to  1.  This 
assumption  has  many  basic  omissions  or 
shortcomings. 

With  the  use  of  a  higher  interest  rate  the 
benefits  Increase  and  other  alternatives  could 
appear  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  single- 
purpose  water  supply  reservoir.  For  exam- 
ple, development  of  a  series  of  wells,  which 
could  be  installed  In  stages  according  to  de- 
mand schedules,  might  well  appear  to  have 
an  economic  advantage  over  the  reservoir 
with  a  high  Initial  capital  investment  be- 
cause of  the  option  available  to  defer  ex- 
penditures. While  this  soluUon  may  be  satis- 
factory for  a  small  community,  ever  Increas- 
ing areas  of  the  country  are  finding  that 
extensive  withdrawals  of  ground  waters 
which  have  accumulated  over  thousands  of 
years  are  lowering  the  water  table  which 
necesslUtes  continual  deepening  of  the  wells 
resulting  In  final  exhaustion  of  the  supply. 
Conversely,  the  development  of  a  multiple- 
purpose  reservoir  stores  destructive  flood 
waters  for  subsequent  release  for  the  genera- 
tion of  power,  low-flow  augmentation  for 
many  purposes,  including  enhancement  of 
fisheries  and  dilution  of  pollution  and  navi- 
gation, as  well  as  specific  reservation  and 
withdrawals  for  water  supply. 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  disclosed  that  the  interest 
rates  applied  by  agencies  In  discounting  their 
proposed  Investment  alternatives  range  from 
a  mlnlnvim  of  0%  to  a  maximum  of  ao-rc. 
However,  what  was  not  made  clear  In  those 
hearings  was  that  except  In  the  field  of 
water  and  related  land  resource  develop- 
ment, the  studies  were  cost  effectiveness 
studies  used  merely  as  a  guide  to  determine 
which  of  several  alternatives  should  be  se- 
lected to  accomplish  a  desired  objective. 
Only  in  the  field  of  water  resource  develop- 
ments are  benefit-to-cost  analyses  made  to 
determine  If  the  objective  Is  to  be  met. 

The  determination  to  land  on  the  moon 
and  many  other  costly  programs  were  not 
based  on  a  benefit-to-cost  analysis.  The  air 
and  water  pollution  control  programs  were 
based  on  national  objectives  rather  than  on 
a  benefit-to-cost  analysis.  Within  these  pro- 
grams sUndards  were  set  without  regard  to 
the  status  of  the  technology  required  to 
achieve  them  or  the  costs  involved. 

I  do  not  depreciate  the  value  of  sound  eco- 
nomics m  the  decision-making  process,  but 
to  be  effective  it  must  be  consistent  with 
our  national  goals,  and  not  be  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  particular  objective.  I 
submit  that  if  at  the  time  oi  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  the  Presidents  advisors  had  In- 
sisted on  an  economic  evaluation  of  the  pur- 
chase, with  the  future  benefits  reduced  to 
their  present  worth  at  that  time,  using  the 
opportunity  cost  of  money  as  the  discount 
rate,  the  purchase  would  never  have  been 
m<ide.  I  am  equally  certain  that  there  Is  no 
economist  in  the  country  today  that  would 
suggest  that  It  was  a  bad  Investment. 

One  very  basic  limitation  of  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  Is  that  It  attempts  to  measure  only 
national  efficiency  gains  of  a  project,  i.e.,  the 
contribution  a  proposed  project  makes  to  an 
increase  in  the  income  of  the  nation.  Equally 
Important,  however,  Is  the  regional  Impact  of 
a  water  resource  project.  It  might  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  increase  the  pace  of  in- 
dustrial development  of  rural  areas  plagued 
by  underemployment.  Although  a  water  re- 
source project  might  be  Instrumental  In 
initiating  such  a  change,  the  conventional 
benefit-cost  ratio  does  not  Include  the  de- 
velopmental benefits.  For  example.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  benefits  currently  being 
evaluated,  we  should  evaluate  the  potential 
of  each  project  to  create  Job  opportunities, 
not  only  during  construction,  but  also  per- 
manent jobs  resulting  from  industrial  de- 


velopments made  possible  by  the  primary 
project  benefits. 

A  major  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  In  our  Inner  cities  Is  the  creation  of 
a  climate — where  open  space  is  abundant — 
which  will  attract  Industry  through  low- 
cost  transportation,  economical  i>ower,  flood- 
free  locations,  and  abundant  water  supply 
and  recreational  opportunities.  These  project 
benefits  will  combine  with  natural  resources, 
both  human  and  material,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  rural  migration  to  the  congested  cities 
which  has  so  greatly  Increased  our  welfare 
problems. 

This  is  but  one  example  to  suggest  that 
project  planners  should  show  how  water  re- 
source projects  help  meet  our  social  goals — 
including  beautlflcatlon.  reduction  of  pol- 
lution problems,  and  better  distribution  of 
people. 

We  will  do  our  part  in  Congress,  but  there 
l9  a  real  service  that  organizations  such  as 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  can  and 
must  perform.  I  have  in  mind  an  Intensified 
public  Information  program. 

The  Water  Resovirces  Council's  recent  Na- 
tional Water  Assessment  contains  a  wealth 
of  Information  on  our  water  needs  for  the 
year  2020.  But.  unless  the  grass  roots  of 
America  awaken  to  the  challenge  of  fulfilling 
those  water  needs,  we  may  forever  lose  the 
use  of  some  of  the  few  good  reservoir  sites 
remaining. 

As  the  first  step  in  such  an  educational 
program/  I  visualize  the  dramatic  relating 
of  each  timely  news  event  on  water  resovirce 
development.  For  Instance,  when  a  fiood  con- 
trol project  has  protected  an  area  or  reduced 
damage  from  heavy  rains — tell;  It  like  it  is, 
m  the  local  papers,  radio,  or  television.  Or.  if 
an  authorized  project,  even  a  study  under 
way,  would  have  alleviated  flcibd  damage — 
tell  it  like  it  Is.  In  periods  of  drouth— tell 
what  relief  has  been  received  from  an  exist- 
ing project,  or  outline  the  relief  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  potential  project. 

At  times  in  recent  years,  when  low  flows 
In  the  Ohio  River  aggravated  pollution  prob- 
lems, one-half  of  that  flow  came  from  re- 
leases of  stored  water  In  upstream  reservoirs! 
Were  such  facts  to  be  fully  reported  when 
the  related  event  Is  news,  public  works  proj- 
ects would  soon  lose  the  stigma  of  Pork 
Barrel ! 

Similarly,  the  benefits  from  recreation  are 
worth  a  good  story  on  the  big  days— saJ^^the 
Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day.  And.  a  good 
story  is  more  than  the  mention  of  attendance 
and  special  events— It  Is  the  story  of  the 
business  activity  created  by  the  use  of  the 
facility. 

Annual  stories  of  the  payroll  and  other 
construction  -activities  resulting  from  low- 
cost  barge  transportation  tie  in  well  with 
year-end  financial  summaries. 

Working  together,  we  can  and  must  meet 
the  water  resource  needs  of  this  country  in 
an  orderly  manner,  rather  than  await  the 
crisis  and  then  embark  on  a  costly  crash 
program. 

In  the  immediate  future,  you  should  pre- 
pare well  documented  testimony  to  present 
at  regional  hearings  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  so  that  the  planners  will  have  ade- 
quate tools  for  project  formulation  and  eval- 
uation to  meet  at  least  the  needs  of  the  fore- 
seeable future.  I  would  also  hope  you  would 
Join  our  effort  in  Congress  to  update,  moder- 
nize, and  make  more  realistic  the  factors 
which  should  today  be  cranked  Into  our  cost- 
benefit  formula. 

In  summary,  a  high  discount  rate  decreases 
the  apparent  desirability  of  projects  where 
the  benefits  increase  over  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect, as  m  the  case  of  recreation.  This  char- 
acteristic Is  probably  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  the  use  of  a  high  Interest  rate  in 
the  economic  analysis  of  projects.  A  high  pro- 
portion of  early  returns  usually  means  a  less 
than  optimum  size  project.  Future  enlarge- 
ments are  always  more  costly,  but  more  un- 
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porUnt.  In  the  caae  of  a  reservoir,  surround- 
ing developments  could  price  out  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  site  it  delayed  until  some 
iiiture  date. 

With  the  limited  number  of  good  reservoir 
sites  I  do  not  believe  we  can  alTord  to  pre- 
empt good  sites  with  partial  development  un- 
der the  guise  of  economic  efficiency.  With 
current  projections  of  population  growth  and 
water  consumption  we  will  have  difficulty  ex- 
plaining to  the  next  generation  our  monu- 
ment to  planning  insufficiency  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  undersized  projects  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  a  high  Imputed  In- 
terest rate  in  project  analysis.  It  will  mean 
sizing  projects  to  present  rather  than  future 
needa.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  even  with 
the  lower  interest  rates  used  in  the  past,  a 
review  of  completed  projects  will  show  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  future  bene- 
au  HAT*  been  greatly  understated. 

Many  year*  ago  I  heard  an  old  Chinese 
proverb  which  is  applicable  to  my  discussion 
today.  It  went  something  like  this: 

"If  you  are  planning  for  tomorrow,  gather 
twigs. 

"If  you  are  planning  for  next  year,  plant 
rice. 

"If  you  are  planning  for  100  years,  plant 
treea." 

I  bope  that  our  planners  and  you  together 
.  with  -the  Corpa  of  Engineers  and  Congress 
are  going  to  start  planting  trees  instead  of 
gathering  twigs. 


NONPROLIFERATION   TREATY 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  Senate  opens 
debate  on  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty.  As  we  all  know,  this  treaty  was 
drafted  and  negotiated  by  the  previous 
administration.  In  my  view,  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  new  Senators  and  new 
members  of  the  administration  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  processes  of 
negotiation  and  the  manner  In  which 
our  Government  agencies  participated. 

Since  we  now  are  beginning  a  new 
administration,  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  technique  of  the  pre- 
vious one.  Accordingly.  I  have  today 
written  to  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
which  have  the  statutory  responsibility 
for  being  Involved  in  such  neuotiatlons 
on  the  nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
I  am  asking  them  to  tell  me  how  the 
previous  administration  went  about  this 
work  and  who  were  the  experts  assigned 
to  this  problem.  This  Information  will 
provide  useful  insights  into  the  workings 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
When  the  Senate  is  asked  to  iiive  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  an  international  treaty,  it 
should  inquire  into  all  phases  of  the 
work.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  heads  of 
these  agencies  will  act  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible providing  this  Information,  despite 
the  tremendous  burdens  they  face  In  be- 
ginning their  work.  I  wish  that  so  Im- 
pot  tant  a  treaty  could  be  considered  at  a 
more  leisurely  pace,  but  the  present  tim- 
ing of  Its  disposition  appears  to  prevent 
that  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letters  which  I 
am  today  sending  to  Ave  agency  heads  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


us.   SCNATC. 

CoMMrrrr.r  on  Armed  Scrviceh. 
Washtngton.  DC  ,  February  17.  1969. 
Hon.  RICHARD  Helms. 
Director.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hn.Ma:  Since  the  Nuclear  Nou- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty  will  soon  l>e  under  dis- 
cussion In  the  Senate,  It  would  assist  the 
Senate's  Constitutional  responslbiUties  to 
know  the  full  history  of  the  background  of 
the  negotiations  which  produced  the  text. 

I  would  appreclate.lt  If  you  could  check 
the  ales  of  your  agency  und  supply  me  with 
Information  on  the  composition  of  Internal 
working  groups  and  Inter-ngency  committees 
In  which  your  agency  participated  on  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty  questions.  I  am  inter- 
ested In  the  process  of  negotiating,  and  in 
the  individual  participants,  both  In  the  pre- 
liminaries in  Washington,  and  In  the  work 
of  the  International  conference  teams  abroad. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  have  this  Infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  draft  treaty  of 
August  34,  1907:  the  draft  treaty  of  January 
18.  1008:  the  Joint  draft  treaty  of  March  11. 
1908;  and  the  flnal  draft  of  May  31.  1908. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  know  which 
departments  of  your  agency  and  individuals 
who  are  presently  assigned  to  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  this  treaty. 

Because  the  treaty  will  reach  the  Senate 
In  a  matter  of  days,  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  could  expedite  the  provl.slon  of  this 
Information. 

With  kind  personal  regards 
Sincerely. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Cummittec  UN  Armed  Services. 
Washxngton.  D.C..  February  17.  1969. 
Hun.  HcNRT  A.  Kissinger, 
Natxonal  Security  Advisor. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

-Dear  Mr.  Kissimgcr:  Since  the  Nuclear 
Non-ProlUerrttlon  Treaty  will  soon  be  under 
discussion  in  the  Senate.  It  would  assist  the 
Senate's  Constitutional  responsibilities  to 
know  the  full  history  of  the  background  of 
the  negotiations  which  produced  the  text. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  could  check 
'he  nies  of  your  agency  and  supply  me  with 
Information  on  the  composition  of  internal 
working  groups  and  Inter-agency  committees 
In  which  your  agency  participated  on  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  quesUons.  I  am  inter- 
ested In  the  process  of  negotiating,  and  in 
the  Individual  participants,  both  In  the  pre- 
liminaries In  Washington,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  International  conference  teams  abroad. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  have  this  Infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  draft  treaty  of 
August  24.  1907:  the  draft  treaty  of  January 
18,  1908:  the  Joint  draft  treaty  of  Blarch  11, 
1908:  and  the  final  draft  of  May  31.  1908. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  know  which 
departments  of  your  agency  and  individuals 
who  are  presently  assigned  to  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  this  treaty. 

Because  the  treaty  will  reach  the  Senate 
in  a  matter  of  days.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  could  expedite  the  pro^'iston  of  this 
mformation. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

9TROU  Tlll'RMOND. 

U.S.    Senate. 

CuMMlTTEE     UN     ARMCD     SERVICCS. 

Washington.  D.C.  February  17,  1999. 
Hon.    Obraro  C.   Smtth. 

Director.    U.S.    Arms    Control    Ji    DIsartna' 
ment     Agency.     Department    of     State, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Since  the  Nuclear  Non- 
ProUferation  Treaty  will  soon  be  under  dis- 
cussion  In   the  Senate.   It   would   assist  the 
Senate's    Constitutional    responsibUties    to 


know  the  full  history  of  the  background  of 
the  negotiations  which  produced  the  text 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  could  check 
the  ales  of  your  agency  and  supply  me  with 
information  on  the  composition  of  Internal 
working  groups  and  Inter-agency  committees 
in  which  your  agency  participated  on  Non- 
Prollferation  Treaty  questions.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  process  of  negotiating  and  In  the 
individual  participants,  )x>th  in  the  pre- 
liminaries In  Washington,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  international  conference  teams  abroad 
I  would  particularly  like  to  have  this  Infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  draft  treaty  of 
August  24.  1967;  the  draft  treaty  of  January 
18.  1908;  the  Joint  draft  treaty  of  March  11 
1968:  and  the  flnal  draft  of  May  31.  1968. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  know  which 
departments  of  your  agency  and  individuals 
who  are  presently  assigned  to  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  this  treaty. 

Because  the  treaty  will  reach  the  Senate 
In  a  matter  of  days.  I  would  appreciate  It  If 
you  could  expedite  the  provision  of  this  in- 
formation. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

.      Sincerely. 

Strom   Thurmond. 

U.S.    SCNATC, 

Committee  on   Armed  Services. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  17,  196H 
Hun.    William   P.   Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Since  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  will  soon  be  under 
discussion  In  the  Senate.  It  would  assist  the 
Senate's  Constitutional  responsibUties  to 
know  the  full  hUtory  of  the  background  of 
the  negotiations  which  produced  the  text 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  check  the 
flies  of  your  agency  and  supply  me  with  In- 
formation on  the  composition  of  Internal 
working  groups  and  inter-agency  committees 
in  which  yov»r  agency  participated  on  Non- 
Prollferation  Treaty  questions.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  process  of  negotiating,  and  In 
the  Individual  partlcipanu.  both  in  the  pre- 
liminaries in  Washington,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  International  conference  teams 
abroad.  I  would  particularly  like  to  have  this 
Information  with  regard  to  the  draft  treatv 
of  August  24.  1967:  the  draft  treaty  of  Janti- 
ary  18.  1968:  the  Joint  draft  treaty  of  March 
11.  1968:  and  the  flnal  draft  of  May  31.  1968 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  know  which 
departments  of  your  agency  and  Individuals 
who  ure  presently  assigned  to  responsibilities 
In  regard  to  this  treaty. 

Because  the  treaty  will  reach  the  Senate  In 
a  matter  of  days.  I  would  appreciate  It  If 
yoti  could  expedite  the  provision  of  ihi.s 
Information. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Strom   Thurmond 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMirrcE  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  17. 1969 
Hun.  Melvin  R.  Lairo, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washintgo7i.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Since  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  will  soon  be  under 
discussion  in  the  Senate.  It  would  assist  the 
Senate's  Constitutional  responsibilities  to 
know  the  full  history  of  the  background  of 
the  negotiations  which  produced  the  text. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  could  check 
the  flies  of  your  agency  and  supply  me  with 
information  on  the  composition  of  internal 
working  groups  and  inter-agency  committees 
In  which  your  agency  patrlclpated  on  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty  questions.  I  am  inter- 
estt'l  In  the  process  of  negotiating,  and  In 
the  individual  participants,  both  in  the  pre- 
liminaries in  Washington,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  international  conference  teams  abroad. 
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T  would  particularly  like  to  have  this  Infor- 
IT^n  with  regard  to  the  draft  treaty  of 
5^st  M,  1967rthe  draft  ti^ty  of  Janu- 
2r7l8  1968:  the  Joint  draft  treaty  of  March 
tr  1968    ank  the  final  draft  of  May  31.  1968 

in  addition.  I  would  like  to  know  which 
departments  of  your  agency  and  H^d'^ld^al* 
whTare  presenUy  aligned  to  ren^nslblUtles 
in  regard  to  this  treaty.  ^     „       * 

because  the  treaty  will  reach  tHe  Senate 
in  a  matter  of  days.  I  would  appreciate  t 
If  you  could  expedite  the  provision  of  this 
information. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 


JOHN   DESOTO.   JR..   OUTSTANDING 
MOTORCYCLE  RIDER 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  surfers 
from  around  the  world  have  flocked  to 
the  beaches  of  Makaha.  Hawaii,  to  test 
their  skill  against  the  30-foot  waves  that 
break  along  the  reef.  As  you  can  Imagine, 
Maktha  has  produced  a  company  of  out- 
standing surfers. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  today  that 
Makaha  is  the  home  not  only  of  many 
surfing  enthusiasts  but  also  of  an  out- 
standing motorcycle  rider— John  DeSoto, 
Jr  A  21 -year-old  from  Makaha,  John 
was  named  the  1968  U.S.  Professional 
250  MotoCross  Champion  after  compet- 
ing against  some  of  the  best  motorcycle 
riders  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

He  is  currently  en  route  to  Europe 
where  he  and  his  teammate  will  com- 
pete for  the  world  championship.  They 
will  be  the  first  American  team  ever  to 
contest  these  difficult  races. 

I  jdsh  to  join  John's  family  and  his 
many  friends  in  congratulating  him  on 
his  past  success  and  in  sending  very  best 
wishes  for  the  chaUenges  he  faces  in  the 
world  championship  races. 


SENATOR  MURPHY  TESTIFIES  ON 
TWO  CALIFORNIA  DISASTERS 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  February  13,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  which  responded 
£0  timely  to  recent  California  disasters, 
was  kind  enotigh  to  permit  me  to  testify 
before  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  my 
statement  discussing  the  recent  Califor- 
nia fioods  and  the  Santa  Barbara  dis- 
aster be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  Senator  George  Murphy,  Re- 
publican or  California.  House  Public 
Works  CoMMrrrEE,  Two  Subcommfitees 
Meeting  in  CAtiroRNiA.  February  13,  1969 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com 
mlttee  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  Com- 
mittee' for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to 
teetlfy  before  you  today.  Your  kindness  and 
courtesies  are  deeply  appreciated.  Also,  I 
want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  CaUfomla  for  a  timely  response,  as  typi- 
fied by  your  fleVd  hearings  in  our  State,  to 
I  the  two  recent  tragedies  that  have  struck 
California. 

These  two  terrible  disasters,  one  nattirai 
and  the  other  man-made,  which  have  brought 
so  much  personal  suffering  and  inflicted  so 
much  damage,  demonstrate  our  limited 
knowledge  and  our  inadequate  procedures 
lor  preventing  and  dealing  with  damaged  re- 
sources when  disaster  hits. 


The  recent  natural  disaster  resulted  from 
nine  days  of  rain,  causing  the  worst  floods 
in  our  State  since  1938.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  January  flooding  caused  damages  ex- 
ceeding $100  million  and  88  persons  are 
known  to  have  lost  their  lives.  Although  we 
are  unable  to  control  the  forces  of  nature, 
we  must  continue  to  press  forward  with  our 
research  In  the  various  inter-related  parts  of 
our  environment  and  their  reUtlonshlp  to 
our  weather  and  natural  disasters. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest 
that  bUlB  enacted  and  resultant  acUons 
taken  in  the  area  of  flood  control,  erosion, 
and  public  works  Improvement  in  general 
have  frequently  prevented  disasters  and  have 
helped  to  minimize  the  damage  resulting 
therefrom.  Senator  Randolph,  the  distln- 
KUlshed  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  early  last  week  esUmated  that 
"flood  control  structures  authorized  by  Con- 
Kress  and  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
prevented  an  excess  of  tlV*  billion  In  dam- 
ages to  urban  and  suburban  areas  over  the 
State  of  California."  So,  such  programs  of 
your  Committee  are  surely  a  wise  Investment 
by  the  American  people. 

Congressmen  Johnson,  Clausen  and  Ander- 
son and  other  members  of  the  California  del- 
egation have  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representotives  "The  California  Disaster  Act 
of  1969 "  I  have  Introduced  a  companion 
measure  S.  993,  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  pro- 
vides asslsUnce  to  the  State  of  California  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  re- 
cent storms,  floods,  landslides,  and  high 
waters.  I  urge  early  passage  of  the  "California 
Disaster  Act"  so  that  needed  assistance  may 
be  given  to  California  to  help  us  repair  the 
damages  resulting  from  this  great  natural 

disaster.  

As  part  of  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Bill  of  1966  an  amendment  authored 
by  me  authorized  a  study  of  landslides, 
soil  erosion,  surface  and  sub-surface  drain- 
age conditions,  flood  control,  and  seismic 
disturbances.  The  amendment  directs  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  work  In  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Interior  Department  In  conducting  this 
study  The  recent  natural  disaster  again 
polnt^  out  the  urgency  of  the  landslide  prob- 
iMn  in  this  area,  and  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  do  everything  possible  to  accelerate  the 
completion  of  this  study. 

The  story  out  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
front-page  news  for  approximately  two 
weeks  And  well  It  should  be.  While  the 
spewing  of  230,000  gallons  of  oil  on  any  area 
would  be  a  tragedy,  I  am  certain  that  you 
who  have  seen  and.  therefore,  fallen  in  love 
with  the  picturesque  and  scenic  coastal  city 
of  Santa  Barbara  and  surrounding  area  will 
feel  as  I  do.  a  partlciUarly  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  based  on  your  affection  for 
the  area. 

While  aU  of  the  facts  and  evidence  are 
not  In  yet,  I  would  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

First  as  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
ordered,  all  drUUng  should  stop.  The  cessa- 
tion of  drlUlng  at  Santa  Barbara  should  con- 
tinue until  we  can  make  certain  that  dlsM- 
ters  of  this  kind  will  not  again  occur  in  the 
future.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Santa 
Barbara  citizens  have  been  proven  right, 
much  to  their  regret,  in  their  reservations  re- 
garding the  beginning  of  the  drilling  op- 
erations a  year  ago.  I  am  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  announced  that  these  res- 
ervations" wUl  be  fuUy  re-examined  when 
the  panel,  headed  by  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge.  the 
President's  Science  Advisor,  undertakes  its 
study  which  will  Include  methods  to  prevent 
"sudden  and  massive"  oU  pollution  m  the 
future. 

Secondly.  I  understand  that  this  disaster 
would  not  have  taken  place  under  CaUfor- 
nla  state  law  and  regulations.  California,  as 
the  Committee  knows,  has  Jurisdiction  only 
over  leases  within  a  three-mile  limit  off  the 


Oallfomla  coast.  The  oil  problem  at  Santa 
Barbara,  oocurring  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit,  was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Further,  I  understand  the 
governing  federal  regulations  are  fifteen 
years  old  and  have  not  been  upgraded  or  sub- 
jected to  a  full-scale  review  during  this  long 
period.  That  this  should  be  the  case,  despite 
the  proliferation  of  offshore  drilling  activity. 
to  me,  is  shocking.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
DuBridge  panel  will  review  the  Inadequacies 
of  existing  regulations  for  all  weUs  operat- 
ing off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
wUl  suggest  regulations  needed  to  prevent  fu- 
ture disasters  from  occurring. 

Also,  because  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  flow 
demonstrates  that  oil  does  not  respect  the 
federal  three-mile  boundary  and  because 
states  have  a  vital  interest  to  see  to  it  that 
their  beaches  axe  not  polluted,  I  recommend 
that  oU  leases  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government  be  made  to  comply  with 
state  regulations  and  be  subject  to  state  In- 
specUon  where  the  state  regulations  are 
stricter  than  the  federal  standards. 

Thirdly,  the  Santa  Barbara  incident  baa 
\inderscored  once  again  the  need  to  accel- 
erate a  research  development  and  testing 
program  to  increase  and  improve  our  capa- 
bilities for  preventing,  controlling,  and 
cleaning  up  of  oil  spills  and  other  hazardous 
substances.  I  recommend  an  amendment  to 
the  research  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  ConUol  Act  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $5  mUllon  for  the  acceleration  of  re- 
search on  marine  pollution  problems,  such 
as  that  posed  by  oil  spillages.  This  was  one 
of  the  recommendaUons  of  the  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources, the  Commission  which  earlier  this 
year  issued  a  report  charting  the  future  di- 
recUon    of    the    nation's    ocean    exploration 

efforts.  ,         .  _ 

Fourth  I  urge  that  contingency  plans  be 
developed  at  the  local,  state  and  regional 
levels  to  provide  for  a  quick  response  to  oil 
spills  and  similar  disasters.  I  understand 
that  no  such  plans  presently  exist  today. 
This  Is  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  pollution 
control  arsenal  and  should  be  remedied  Im- 
mediately. In  my  Judgment,  such  contingent 
plans  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  state 
and  federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth,  present  water  pollution  control  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  spiUage  of  oil  and 
other  hazardous  materials  Is  clearly  inade- 
quate.    Financial    responsibility    must    be 
placed  on  the  owners  and  operators  of  both 
ships  and  shore  facilities.  Present  law  limits 
liability    to    dischargers    who    are    "grossly 
negligent  or  willful."  I  supported  legislation 
which   passed   the   Senate   establishing    the 
responsibility    of    the    responsible    party    to 
either  clean  up  or  authorize  the  government 
to  do  It  and  later  recover  the  costs  from  the 
party  responsible.  I  urge  congressional  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation,  similar  to  that  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Muskie  of  Maine  In  tne 
Senate  and  Congressman  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sixth,  while  clearly  establishing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  polluters  to  bear  the  cost  of 
clean  up.  we  should  also  establish  an  in- 
surance system  to  cover  the  costs  growing 
out  of  oil  spillages.  .hor-i^noo 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  than  12.0OO 
oil  wells  off  the  United  States'  coast  and  the 
number  Is  growing  by  more  than  1400  each 
year  The  number  of  oil  drilling  platfomis 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  understand,  has  be- 
come so  great  that  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
the  cooperation  of  industry  have  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  fairways  for  ship  travel 
m  and  out  of  the  Gulf  ports. 

The  lessons  of  Santa  Barbara  are  that  we 
must  stop,  look,  and  make  certain  that  ^1 
possible  steps  are  taken  to  guarantee  as  much 
as  possible  that  similar  disasters  wiU  iiot  re^ 
suir^lifornians,  because  of  the  States  long 
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and  magnificent  ooast  and  b«can»«  of  the 
water  problema  of  the  We«t.  have  always  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  Importance  of  water  and 
the  dangers  of  pollution.  As  Committee  mem- 
ben  probably  knoiw.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
aerring  on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  more  particularly,  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  up  to 
this  year.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  I  have  supported 
;ill  the  measurw  designed  to  accelerate  our 
nation's  battle  acalnst  pollution. 

I  have  frequently  stated  that  pollution, 
both  air  and  water,  l«  one  of  the  most  serloua 
domestic  problems  confronting  our  country. 
With  the  growing  population  and  expanding 
technological  society,  we  are  told  that  even 
WtKk  stronger  pollution  control  proframs. 
paOuUon  U  likely  to  increase  in  the  future. 

The  Coaunlaaton  on  Marine  Science.  Kn- 
glneerlng  and  Reeources.  to  which  I  previous- 
ly referred,  in  its  report.  "Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea,"  noted  the  promises  and  potential  of 
the  oc«ana.  In  addition  to  calling  for  an  ac- 
celerated ocean  development  program,  the 
Coounlaaion  rightly  gave  equal  emphasis  to 
an  attack  on  water  pollution  problems.  The 
natunU  dlMMter  in  the  form  of  the  floods  and 
the  aMUft-OMde  dlaaster  at  Santa  Barbara 
drive  home  the  significance  of  one  of  the 
sumnimry  statements  of  the  Oceanographic 
OoouBtasion — "It  la  critical  to  protect  man 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  environment,  and 
the  environment,  in  turn,  from  the  works  of 
man."  This  Is  the  challenge  that  we  must 
meet.  Thank  you. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
iDrress  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  hunger  in  the  United  States  written 
by  Mr.  Homer  Bigart.  the  noted  Journal- 
ist of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Bigart's  first  article  appeared  as  a 
front  page  story  in  yesterday's  Sunday 
Times.  It  ia  a  moving  account,  centering 
on  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  parts  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  has  for  several 
weeks  been  looking  into  the  extent,  the 
nature,  the  cause,  and  the  elimination  of 
hunger  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
been  assisted  in  that  effort  by  the  con- 
cern of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  tMr.  Hollings). 
who  will  testify  before  oui*  committee  on 
Februaiy  18.  together  with  other  author- 
ities from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Bigart  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HtTNcm    w    AMcaic-.i:     Stabk    Dcpkivation 
HA0NTS  A  Land  or  Plenty — I 

BLtTrrroN,  S.C. — Hunger  Is  a  noun  that 
means,  among  other  things,  a  compelling 
desire  for  food,  a  nagging  emptiness  of  stom- 
ach and  gut.  Persons  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  Oreat  Depression  may  recall  go- 
ing hungry,  but  today  it  is  a  sensation  gen- 
erally  reserved   for  those  mired   In   poverty. 

Chronic  hunger  seems  so  remote  In  this 
bounteous  land  that  reports  of  extreme  mal- 
nutrition among  Kegroes  In  the  rural  South, 
among  migrant  farm  workers,  among  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  reservation  Indians  have 
been  set  down  as  exaggerations  and  lies,  the 
observers  frequently  aassaied  as  charlatans 
or  do-gooders  who  would  sap  the  Initiative 
of  the  hungry  poor  by  expanding  "giveaway" 


Federal  food  programs  or  even  conspiring 
for  adoption  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage. 

Here  in  Beaufort  County.  Donald  E  Oatch. 
an  intense  youth(«il-looklng  country  doctor, 
has  been  shunned  by  the  white  community 
for  Insisting  that  hunger  is  a  daily  fact  of 
life  among  the  black  families  of  this  mossy 
tidewater. 

He  began  losing  his  white  patients  two 
years  ago  after  he  charged  publicly  that  he 
had  seen  children  dying  of  starvation,  that 
most  black  children  of  his  area  were  in- 
fested with  worms,  fmd  that  families  were 
living  in  hovels  worse  than  the  pigsties  of 
his  native  Nebraska. 

The  Beaufort  Oasette  accused  him  of  "run- 
ning his  mouth."  Every  other  doctor  in  the 
county  signed  a  statement  deploring  his  "un- 
substantiated allegations."  contending  that 
the  "rare  cases  of  infant  malnutrition"  that 
came  to  their  attention  were  invariably  due 
to  "parental  Inexperience.  Indifference  or 
gross  neglect."  And  the  County  Health  Offi- 
cer. Dr.  H.  Parker  Jones,  said  he  had  "never 
seen  a  case  of  starvation  or  extreme  malnu- 
trition ' 

Ostracized  by  the  staff  of  Beaufort  Coun- 
ty Memorial  Hospital,  annoyed  by  threaten- 
ing telephone  calls,  boycotted  by  white  pa- 
tients. Dr.  Oatch  closed  his  Beaufort  office, 
sold  his  home  and  moved  with  his  Brltlsh- 
bom  wife  and  two  young  sons  back  to  Bluff- 
ton  (pop.  3M),  where  be  bad  started  hla 
practice  10  years  ago. 

One  chilly,  overcast  day  at  the  tag  end 
of  January  Dr.  Oatch  consented  to  take  a 
visitor  on  a  tour  of  Negro  abantles  near 
Bluffton. 

LIKE   A    MISSION  AS  Y   OCJTPOST 

Tlie  doctor,  who  sometimes  appears  discon- 
solate and  withdrawn,  peered  glumly  at  the 
scene  through  horn-rlmmed  spectacles  that 
kept  sliding  down  his  nose.  Prom  the  clay 
road  the  weathered  shanties,  woodsmoke 
curling  from  the  chimneys,  looked  quite 
charming.  But  Dr.  <  Oatch.  in  his  low  tired 
voice,  spoke  only  of  the  overcrowding,  the 
filth  and  the  smell  of  poverty  within. 

The  Catches  had  taken  over  a  grotip  of 
summer  cottages  on  the  bank  of  a  tidal  creek, 
living  in  one.  lulng  another  for  frequent 
guests  (nutritionists  and  sociologists  from 
all  over  are  coming  to  see  him)  and  hoping 
to  convert  a  third  into  a  clinic.  (The  doctor 
maintains  a  large,  well-equipped  office  iu  the 
center  of  the  village. ) 

The  Oatch  compound,  shaded  by  live  oaka 
decked  In  Spanish  moss,  had  the  quiet, 
mournful  isolation  of  a  missionary  outpost  In 
central  Africa.  The  African  connection  was 
further  strengthened  when  Dr.  Oatob  re- 
marked that  he  had  treated  several  children 
for  kwashiorkor,  a  disease  generally  thought 
to  exist  only  in  underdeveloped  coimtrles. 

Kwashiorkor  is  a  Ghanaian  word  meaning 
literally  "the  disease  that  takes  the  child 
after  It  leaves  the  mother's  breast."  It  Is  a 
disease  of  estraaM  protein  deficiency,  a 
starvation  attua  brought  on  by  a  mother's 
Inability  to  breast-feed  an  infant. 

Down  a  dirt  road  Dr.  Oatch  paused  at  the 
decaying  stoop  of  a  family  named  Klnnard. 
Silent  children  with  skinny  legs  sat  listlessly 
on  fioora  and  beds.  Fifteen  people  lived  in  the 
shack.  Dr.  Oatch  said,  and  there  was  no  privy. 

coMroaTABix  wHn.E  smx 
He  went  directly  to  a  young  woman  who 
was  holding  a  crying,  seven-month-old  baby 
girl.  He  had  examined  the  baby  before,  he 
said,  and  had  detected  symptoms  of  both 
kwashiorkor  and  scurvy.  He  remarked  how 
the  baby's  hair  had  thinned,  how  the  hair- 
line had  receded  about  an  inch,  and  how  the 
hair  color  had  changed  from  black  to  dirty 
gray.  These  were  the  stigmata  of  kwashiorkor, 
he  said. 

He  took  the  infant  girl  from  the  mother's 
arms  and  placed  her  on  a  sofa.  The  baby  kept 
her  nuttchstick  legn  drawn  up  and  raised  her 


arms  until  the  tiny  hands  were  bent  close  to 
her  he«d.  Then  she  stopped  crying. 

"As  long  as  the  baby  is  completely  still. 
she's  comfortable."  Dr.  Oatch  said,  "but  pick 
her  up  and  shell  start  crying  again." 

He  noted  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  skin. 
the  absence  of  subcutaneous  tissue.  He  said 
the  baby's  diet  was  so  deficient  In  Iron  th.\t 
her  hemoglobin  count  was  "half  of  what  it 
.should  be." 

The  baby's  mother  had  been  out  of  work 
since  December.  Dr.  Oatch  said  the  infant 
was  now  getting  some  baby  formula  food.  It 
would  probably  live,  he  said,  but  he  feartd 
It  had  suffered  Irreversible  damage  through 
growth  retardation  of  bones  and  brain  cells 

As  he  left.  Dr.  Oatch  noticed  a  S-year-oM 
girl  sitting  on  the  stoop,  staring  vacantly  at 
the  brown  fields.  Her  legs  and  face  were 
bloated  by  edematose  swellings,  the  result 
probably  of  Vitamin  A  deficiency,  the  physi- 
cian said,  and  the  same  deficiency  whs  im- 
pairing her  vision. 

"There's  just  no  excuse  for  rickets  In  this 
country."  complained  Dr.  Oatch  as  he  drove 
to  another  shack,  hunting  this  time  a  whole 
fnmlly  that  he  claimed  was  rachitic,  a  mother 
and  five  children. 

Rickets  Is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  Vitamin 
D  and  characterized  by  soft,  deformed  bones 
The  rachitic  family  was  not  at  home,  but 
Dr.  Oatch  found  them  on  the  stoop  of  :i 
neighboring  bouse. 

ALL    HAVE   MISSHAPEN    LEGS 

The  victims  had  gotten  some  relief  and 
were  now  on  a  proper  diet.  Dr.  Oatch  said. 
All  bad  misshapen  legs.  The  mother,  who 
seemed  stout  and  cheerful,  was  very  bow- 
legged:  her  children  were  either  bowlegged 
or  knock-kneed.  Dr.  Oatch  commented  that 
the  legs  of  the  three  older  children  seemed 
to  have  straightened  somewhat,  but  the 
twisted  spindly  legs  of  the  two  youngest  re- 
mained badly  deformed. 

Milk  is  the  main  source  of  Vitamin  D,  Dr 
Oatch  noted,  and  the  family  might  never 
have  been  blighted  with  rickets  if  fortified 
milk  had  been  available  to  them. 

But  the  Government's  food  donation  pro- 
grams for  the  domestic  poor  did  not  provide 
fortified  dry  milk  until  the  end  of  1968.  Dr. 
Oatch  might  have  been  angrier  had  he  known 
that  since  1965.  at  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  Ptibllc  Health  Service,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  been  shipping 
dry  milk  enriched  by  Vitamins  A  and  D  to 
American  old  programs  overseas. 

The  three-year  gap  during  which  fortified 
milk  was  sent  overseas  while  being  denied  to 
the  poor  at  home  came  to  light  last  month  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Dr.  Oatch  stopped  at  an  abandoned  coun- 
try store.  Inside,  two  bedridden  old  ladies 
had  found  terminal  shelter.  One  of  them, 
crippled  by  rheumatoid  arthritis,  had  been 
rescued  from  a  mouldering  shack  where  the 
bedding  stank  of  urine  and  feces.  The  other 
was  afflicted  by  Wernicke  Syndrome,  which 
Dr.  Oatch  said  was  characterized  by  loss  of 
memory  and  confabulation  (filling  in  a 
memory  gap  by  falsifications  that  the  patient 
accepts  as  correct) . 

DIET    OP    RICE     .\N0     OITS 

Dr.  Oatch  said  he  believed  Wernicke  Syn- 
drome could  have  been  induced  by  lack  oi 
thiamine,  which  is  essential  for  growth,  nor- 
mal function  of  the  nervous  system  and 
normal  metabolism.  Thiamine  is  found  in 
liver,  lean  meat,  eggs,  whole  grain  or  en- 
riched cereal  and  cereal  products.  The  old 
ladles.  Dr.  Oatch  suspected,  had  been  eating 
little  more  Jthan  rice  and  grits. 

Now  they  were  on  Medicare  and  presum- 
ably getting  a  better  diet.  The  old  store  was 
spotlessly  rienn,  neater  than  most  nursing 
hom^s. 
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Dr  Oatch  was  asked  if  he  had  encountered 
.^iiaara  one  of  the  more  dreaded  of  the 
rneta^  '  deficiency  diseases.  This  disease 
caused  mainly  by  a  deficiency  of  niacin,  but 
also  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,  folic  arid  and 
other  essential  nutrients.  Is  marked  In  its 
Ute  stag««  by  the  classical  four  D's:  derma- 
titis  diarrhea,  dementia  and  death. 

Dr  oatch  said  it  was  not  even  rare.  He 
nroduced  an  old  man  of  about  70  who,  he 
said  had  pellagrin  symptoms  including  hy- 
DeriJlgmentatlon  of  elbows  and  knees.  There 
the  flesh  had  thickened  and  roughened  until 
,t  felt  like  sandpaper.  ^   ^  ^ 

How  many  pellagra  victims  had  he  seen? 

■  I  would  guess  150  to  200  cases,"  Dr.  Gatch 

"^'oeaths  by  starvation,  deaths  by  any  of  the 
diseases  of  malnutrition,  were  never  counted, 
he  said  Too  many  death  certificates  simply 
read  'natural  causss."  Dr.  Gatch  said,  and 
he  intended  to  campaign  for  postmortems  in 
those  cases. 

Over  the  veafs  Dr.  Oatch  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  close  correlation  be- 
tween malnutriUon  and  intestinal  parasites. 
Most  of  the  undernourished  children  he  ex- 
amined were  wormy.  Many  Negro  shacks,  he 
observed,  had  no  privies;  people  relieved 
themselves  in  the  fields  and  woods  Children 
treated  for  worms  quickly  became  reinfested 
by  stepp'ng  on  feces  that  contained  the  eggs 
of  parasites. 

•If  you  have  100  or  200  of  these  foot-long 
roundworms  in  your  belly  they're  going  to 
uke  a  lot  of  food."  he  said  "They  migrate 
to  the  stomach  and  actually  get  the  food  be- 
fore the  child  does." 

Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  infestation 
in  the  Negro  children  of  Beaufort  County  was 
given  a  few  days  later.  A  study  of  178  Negro 
preschool  children  showed  that  neorly  three 
of  every  four  had  Intestinal  parasites  either 
ascaris  (roundworm)  or  trlchuris  (whip- 
worm! or  both. 

Fantastic."  said  Dr.  James  P.  Carter,  nu- 
tritionist of  the  Vanderbllt  University  School 
of  Medicine,  who  participated  in  the  survey. 
ParasitUm  in  Beaufort  County  ranks  with 
«ome  Central  American  countries  and  with 
Egypt." 

In  Nashville.  Dr.  Carter  said  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  the  178  children  was  "in 
most  cases  inadequate  and  in  all  Instances 
minimal."  He  said  that  by  minimal  he  meant 
that  the  children  had  a  low  margin  of  safety, 
particularly  from  pneumonia  and  diarrhea. 
The  survey,  financed  by  the  Field  Founda- 
tion, was  conducted  by  researchers  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  the  Meharry 
Medical  College,  In  Nashville,  and  Vander- 
bllt University. 

The  results  were  considered  so  shocking 
that  some  even  suggested  that  the  data  be 
withheld  from  general  publication.  Many 
white  Southerner  feel  that  poverty  condi- 
tions among  the  rural  blacks  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  civil  rights  zealots. 

Dr.  E.  John  Lease,  nutritionist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  was  among  those 
who  feared  that  the  report,  if  given  wide 
publicity,  would  anger  the  white  Establish- 
ment and  perhaps  wreck  the  chances  of  co- 
operation on  remedial  projects. 

Dr.  Lease  wrote  to  his  collaborators  sug- 
gesting that  the  dUtributlon  of  data  be  re- 
stricted and  that  "none  of  the  work  coming 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  should 
be  published  or  mentioned  on  radio  or  tele- 
\  ision  as  the  results  of  the  university  or  any 
'>(  its  staff  members." 

Later.  Dr.  Lease  apparently  had  a  change 
of  heart,  for  the  material  was  released  to  the 
press  in  Columbia.  S.C. 

There  were  other  Indications  that  the  es- 
t.iblishment  now  wanted  the  situation  ex- 
posed. On  Jan.  31.  to  the  astonishment  and 
gratification  of  Dr.  Oatch.  Senator  Ernest  P. 
HoUings,  the  former  Governor,  turned  "P  in 
BlulTton  and  made  the  hunger  tour. 


rEDBRAL  DBLATB  CHAkCBO 

The  Senator  saw  a  near-starving  baby,  a 
reputed  pellagrin,  a  rachitic  child  and  an- 
other child  said  to  be  recovering  from  scurvy. 
Deeply  impressed,  Senator  HoHlngs  said  he 
would  demand  an  end  to  "Federal  road- 
blocks and  redtape,"  which,  he  said  were 
frusUating  local  efforts  to  help  the  poor 
The  local  state  Senator,  James  M.  Waddell. 
r.lso  blamed  the  "Feds."  He  charged  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  refused 
to  fund  a  project  that  included  privies  for 
the  poor.  .,   . 

•We  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  he 
cried  on  the  floor  of  the  South  Carolina  Sen- 
ate    "but  we  can't  build  an  oxtthouse. " 

Senator  Holllngs  plans  to  testify  next  week 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Senator  George 
McOovern,  Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  and 
dominated  by  liberals,  had  been  planning 
field  trips  to  suspected  areas  of  hunger  In  a 
dozen  states. 

However,  last  week  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, dominated  by  conservatives,  slashed 
the  select  committees  $250,000  budget  re- 
quest by  $100,000.  Senator  Jacob  J.  Javits  of 
New  York,  minority  leader  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, said  he  Intended  to  carry  the  fight 
for  the  full  appropriation  to  the  Senate  floor 
But  if  the  cut  remains,  the  committee  will 
have  to  curtail  its  travel  plans,  visiting  per- 
haps only  five  or  six  states. 

It  means  that  the  committee  members  will 
not  see  Beaufort  County. 

They  still  plan  to  visit  the  camps  of  mi- 
grant farm  workers,  like  those  in  Immoka- 
lee  Fla.  where  life  seems  even  more  de- 
grading than  In  the  shacks  of  Beaufort 
County. 


JOB  SKILLS:   AN  ANSWER  TO 
THE  GHETTO 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  words  have  been  written  and  spoken 
by  the  learned  and  the  not-so-leamed 
about  the  problems  of  the  urban  ghettos 
and  what  might  be  done  to  attack  these 
problems. 

The  challenge  of  finding  acceptable 
and  effective  ways  of  improving  social 
and  economic  conditions  for  ghetto  resi- 
dents has  yet  to  be  met  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  private  sector,  though 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  certain 
areas,  via  certain  approaches. 

RecenUy,  Mr.  Roy  Brundy,  of  Chey- 
enne Wyo..  wrote  to  me  expressing  his 
thoughts  on  the  need  for  job  training  for 
ghetto  residents  as  a  means  of  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty  and  despair.  He  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  an  approach  that 
he  feels  would  provide  a  framework  of 
leadership  and  worthwhile  training 
needed  for  good-paying  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Mr.  Brundy,  a  retired  teacher,  has  ob- 
viously given  considerable  thought  and 
study  to  the  relationship  he  beUeves  col- 
leges and  universities  should  have  to  the 
solution  of  ghetto  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  com- 
ments in  this  area  be  printed   in  the 

Record.  ...       ^  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Job  skill:   .Answer  to  the  Ghetto 

(By  Roy  L.  Brundy) 

Colleges  and  universities  across  the  nation 

provide  an  unsought  and  almost  overlooked 

source  of  help  in  this  time  of  national  crisis. 

The    college    staff    has    the    knowledge,    the 


teaching  experience,  and  the  organizing 
ability  to  begin  nationwide,  job-trainlng 
programs  in  a  crash  effort  to  avert  riots  in 
the  ghettos.  Gathered  together  on  college 
faculties  can  be  found  the  leadership  and 
technical  training  needed  to  instigate  large 
educational  projects  and  to  keep  them  mov- 
ing efficiently. 

Colleges  and  universities  sliould  make 
available  to  young  people  tuition-free  train- 
ing under  capable  instructors.  The  job- 
training  courses  should  be  adapted  to  wide 
levels  ol  aptitude  and  ability.  They  should 
have.  also,  well-publicized  Job  potentials. 
The  courses  would  not  lead  to  a  college 
diploma,  perhaps,  but  they  would  lead  di- 
rectly to  a  three-doUar-an-hour  Job  when 
skilf  would  Justify  the  \va?e.  But  time  is  of 
the  essence. 

P.irticipation  in  the  training  courses 
should  be  voluntary.  Persons  interested 
ought  to  be  able  to  select  the  kinds  of  Jobs 
for  which  they  wish  to  prepare.  It  should  be 
elective  Job  training;  not  conscription.  When 
organized  on  an  elective  basis,  the  training 
courses  would  have  the  advantage  of  bring- 
ing to  notice  trainees  who  have  strength  of 
character  sufficient  to  help  themselves.  It 
follows,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
persons  "found"  would  receive  promotions 
and  recognition. 

Increasing  achievement  for  each  individ- 
u.il  is  the  goal.  The  aim  is  to  make  it  un- 
necessary .ind  unthinkable  for  any  person 
possessing  ambition  and  character  to  return 
to  the  ghetto.  The  discovery  and  winning  ot 
young  people  of  sound  character  is  the  heart 
of  the  social  problem  under  consideration. 
"Character  is  destiny".  That  Jewel  of  reflec- 
tion reaches  us  from  across  twenty-five  cen- 
turies from  the  ancient  Greek  world.  Job- 
training  for  all  persons  interested  would  im- 
plement the  belief  that  sound  character  does 
in  large  measure  determine  destiny.  Con- 
vincing young  people  of  this,  however.  Is  a 
must,  a  first  step  in  efforts  to  solve  the  social 
ills  of  the  cities. 

The  college  community  can  take  the  first 
step  in  restoring  sound  character  as  a  value 
in  the  thinking  of  young  people.  Fortu- 
nately, the  college  community  still  raises  a 
voice  that  is  listened  to. 

Colleges  cannot  undertake  training  pro- 
grams of  the  magnitude  needed  without  fed- 
eral aid.  Already,  they  have  mortgaged  their 
futures  for  long  years  ahead.  Loans  from  the 
federal  government  have  been  taken  for 
much  needed  expansion  of  physical  plants  — 
buildings  and  equipment 

Also  the  effects  of  spiraling  costs  on  high- 
er education  have  been  disastrous.  Colleges 
are  faced  with  reorganization  and  curtail- 
ment of  services  in  order  to  survive.  Among 
other  factors,  increasing  enrollments  and  de- 
mands for  higher  salaries  for  the  teaching 
staff  have  contributed  to  the  dismal  out- 
look Education  is  not  something  in  a  world 
apart  Education  is  an  integral  part  of  na- 
tional life  and  it  suffers  from  the  aliments 
afflicting  all  society.  Therefore,  funds  from 
the  federal  government— outright  grants 
without  mortgage  on  the  future  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning— should  come  irom 
Congress  without  delay. 

Upon  receipt  of  federal  grants,  cnrollmeiu 
in  training  courses  and  employment  of  all 
levels  of  labor  and  skill  can  begin.  Persons 
who  arc  willing  to  move  from  substandard 
city  areas  and  are  vrtlUng  to  participate  in 
Job-training  courses,  can  be  offered  employ- 
ment and  start  on  new  careers. 

In  order  to  make  the  Job-training  pro- 
grams far-reaching  and  available  to  those 
whom  they  are  intended  to  reach,  make-work 
types  of  Jobs  must  also  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  training  programs.  It  becomes  a 
two-pronged  offensive— employment  and  Job- 
training.  By  creating  work  and  Job-training 
opportunity,  incentive  and  hope  can  be  re- 
stored to  young  people  now  frustrated  and 
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Th«  ghetto  mriata  Imcmim  of  un«inpK>7»bl« 
persona  Tb*  trtfhtfol  oondltiotia  uiKtar 
which  large  number*  of  people  lire  In  the 
larger  citlee  are  with  obTloua  excepttooa  a 
direct  commentary  on  the  weak  and  under- 
developed character  of  uncounted  number* 
of  persona.  Speculations  of  why  do  not  help. 
The  fact  remains.  It  la  untrained  people  who 
create  substandard  living  areas — ghettos.  It 
Is  people  with  proper  motivation  and  incen- 
Uves  wtK>  can  eliminate  these  same  dark 
blotebee  from  the  national  scene.  It  is  the 
intellectual  conununltlea.  tne  colleges  and 
unlveralUee.  that  have  help  readily  available 
to  avert  deetructlon  and  bloodshed.  The  na- 
tion must  turn  to  the  colleges  with  assist- 
ance, a  program,  and  a  mandate  to  carry 
It  out  without  delay. 

It  Is  all  too  evident  there  Is  need  to  move 
rapidly.  Time  Is  past  when  Congress  can  be 
dilatory  in  facing  either  the  social  problem 
outlined  or  the  need  of  colleges  Does  one 
need  to  point  to  the  lessons  of  recent  sum- 
mers? The  flnanctal  losses  of  last  stimmer 
alone,  in  Just  one  or  two  communities,  was 
sufflclent  to  finance  much  of  the  nation- 
wide training  program  that  is  projected  here. 

The  plan  now  given  consideration  provides 
.a  rea^QOable  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
_ghetyjj.  It  directs  opportunity  and  encour- 
agement to  individuals  capable  of  making 
some  small  contribution  to  their  own  wel- 
fare. It  provides  that  the  unfit  and  the  shift- 
less will  be  efficiently  by-pasaed.  Perhaps, 
the  fundamental  objective  of  the  training 
courses  would  be  to  discover  and  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  persons  who  are  willing  to  work. 
At  the  risk  of  repetition,  the  program  will 
by-pass  the  shiftless,  the  Irresponsible,  and 
the  revolutionaries  aiming  only  at  turmoil. 

The  result  of  the  training  coiuses  be- 
comes cumulative  and  farreaching.  A  mll- 
Iton-dollar-a-year  grant  to  each  qualifying 
institution,  can  make  more  than  a  token 
start  toward  solution  of  problems  potentially 
dlsasterous  In  scope.  A  network  of  college- 
directed  and  supervised  training  programs, 
all  of  which  are  job  orientated,  would  make 
present  substandard  living  conditions  un- 
.ncceptable  to  persons  of  character  and  am- 
bition. 

The  writer  has  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
there  are  not  numerous  persons  willing  to 
move  from  substandard  city  areas  when  op- 
portunity (or  employment,  training,  and  ad- 
vancement Is  provided.  Admittedly,  the  plan 
Is  unconventional:  that  the  idea  Is  unique. 
But.  perhaps,  a  new  approach  is  called  for. 
In  the  long  run.  it  could  prove  to  be  a  wise 
investment  for  government. 

Again,  the  unexpected  may  happen.  An 
exodus  from  the  potentially  dangerous  ghet- 
tos may  result.  An  exodus,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  seen  in  modern  times,  oould  be 
triggered  by  publicity  that  must  accompany 
the  job-training  program. 

Shades  of  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory and  the  California  Gold  Rush  I  Tbe 
movement  to  smaller  communities  wbara 
job-training  and  employment  can  be  carried 
on  without  interruption  could  very  well  ac- 
celerate beyond  expectation  the  dispersal  of 
young  people  from  the  ghettos.  Certainly 
colleges  should  survey  locations  and  equip- 
ment available,  develop  plans  for  small-com- 
munity work  centers,  anticipate  needs,  and 
be  ready.  Off-campus  projects  by  the  score 
with  necessary  supervising  personnel  as  here 
contemplated,  do  not  spring  into  being  just 
because  demand  develops  for  them. 

Finally,  evacuation  of  substandard  areas 
will  leave  such  places  to  be  razed  and  to  be 
converted  Into  parks  or  needed  community 
facUlUea. 

The  training  program  under  consideration 
does  not  constitute  a  last  ditch  effort  to 
rehablUUte  that  which  U  beyond  recovery. 
The  program  does  not  attempt  to  restore 
those  who  can  never  be  restored.  It  does  not 


attempt  tbe  impoertbla.  In  eSMt.  however, 
It  doea  tend  to  iaolato  tlMia*  who  hare  elected 
to  follow  a  path  of  saUUhneas  and  espiotta- 
tlon  of  their  feaowa. 

It  la  a  procram  buUt  on  th*  gr—teat  re- 
source of  this  country — the  oharaoter  of  Its 
people. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  51st  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence. 

That  day  in  1918  was  a  happy  one  for 
that  brave  little  nation,  which  had  been 
under  Russian  and  German  domination 
since  1795.  All  attempts  to  suppress  the 
culture  of  the  Lithuanian  people  had 
failed  during  the  long  period  of  Russian 
domination  which  lasted  until  1915. 
When  the  Germans  occupied  Lithuania 
In  that  year  the  Lithuanians  were  still 
true  to  their  language,  religion,  and 
traditions. 

The  German  Government,  In  response 
to  pressure  from  Lithuanian  leaders, 
called  a  congress  of  delegates.  That  con- 
gress elected  a  20-member  council 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  Antanas 
Smetona,  declared  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  based  on  democratic 
piinclples. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Russian  troops  en- 
tered the  small  nation  and  set  up  a  Com- 
munist government.  But  the  Russians 
had  an  unexpectedly  short  stay.  In  1920 
their  army  was  driven  out  by  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  forces.  And  on  July  12,  1920, 
Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Lithu- 
ania, recognizing  it  as  an  independent 
nation. 

That  treaty.  Mr.  President,  stated  in 
part: 

In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  free 
self-determination,  including  the  right  of 
full  secession  from  the  Stato  of  which  they 
were  a  part.  Russia  recognizes  without  any 
reserve  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all  juridical  con- 
sequences resulting  from  such  recognition, 
and  voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all 
sovereign  right*  possessed  by  Russia  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  territory. 

Despite  this  treaty,  Mr.  President, 
Lithuania  today  is  subject  to  control  by 
Moscow.  During  World  War  IT.  German 
troops  occupied  Lithuania.  When  the 
German  troops  were  driven  out  by  Soviet 
troops  in  1944,  the  Russian  troops  stayed. 
In  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1920.  the 
Soviet  Union  still  refuses  to  allow  Lithu- 
ania to  take  its  rightful  place  among  the 
independent  states. 

We  hope  that  the  hard-won  Inde- 
pendence which  the  Lithuanians  enjoyed 
in  the  years  Ijetween  the  two  World  Wars 
will  once  again  be  theirs.  We  commem- 
orate the  annlversai-y  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  the  strong  sense  of  lost 
liberty  which  characterizes  the  brave 
Lithuanian  people. 


RESOLUTION  OF  AMERICAN  VET- 
ERANS COMMITTEE  ON  USE  OF 
THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee  reaffirmed  at  its 
last  meeting  the  position  it  had  previ- 
ously taken  that  the  draft  should  not  be 


used  punltlvely.  Knowing  of  the  Senate's 
interest  in  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimoua 
consent  that  the  remdution  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  Veteraiu  Committee  reaf- 
firms Its  position  that  the  Draft  must  not  be 
uaed  as  a  punitive  and  disciplinary  weapon 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  or  ofDclaU 
of  the  Selective  Senrice  Administration.  Such 
misuse  of  the  Draft  Is  an  affront  to  the  con- 
cept of  military  service  which  AVC  regards 
as  an  honorable  privilege  of  Cltlaenshlp.  avc 
reaffirms  Its  views  stated  In  1966  when  it 
oppoeed  the  reclassification  of  the  Michigan 
students,  that  the  Selective  Service  System  is 
not  a  law-enforcement  agency  and  should 
not  use  Its  reclassification  powers  to  punish 
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THE  RAPID  CITY  JOURNAL  EX- 
PLORES THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  the  Nation's  conscience  and 
the  Nation's  responsibility  to  the  socio- 
economic plight  of  the  American  Indian 
and  the  Alaskan  native  have  been  awak- 
ened and  have  taken  the  form  of  news- 
paper articles  and  television  documen- 
taries. 

As  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  as  author  of  a  Senate- 
passed  national  policy  resolution  regard- 
ing the  role  of  the  National  Congress  in 
the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs,  I  have  l}een 
pleased  to  read  over  the  last  few  months 
a  series  of  18  articles  published  in  the 
Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  Journal,  which  seek 
to  explore  the  problems  of  this  Ameri- 
can minority  group. 

Journal  staff  writer  Bill  Wagner  li.is 
sought,  with  considerable  success.  I  be- 
lieve, to  analyze  and  document  both  the 
contemporary  and  historical  problems 
and  the  current  efforts  to  solve  them  on 
the  major  Indian  reservations  in  South 
Dakota.  I  congratulate  Bill  Wagner  for 
his  enterprise  in  this  effort,  and  I  com- 
mend the  careful  reading  of  the  articles 
to  other  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  article,  together  with  the 
introduction  and  conclusion,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Anpo  WiCHAapi" — TtroN  Siocx  See  the 
Dawn  of  a  New  Day 

(By  Bill  Wagner) 

INTKODUCTION 

Less  than  100  years  ago  the  Teton  Sioui 
could  look  out  and  survey  all  be  had — and 
it  was  an  unending  vision,  a  beguiling  'tnd 
bewitcliing  vision. 

For  all  he  could  see  was  his. 

It  was  sometimes  harsh  but  always  sacred. 
He  was  one  with  Maka.  his  mother  the  earth 
and  parent  of  all;  Wl,  the  sun,  lord  of  tbe 
sky;  Skan,  the  sky  who  sat  In  judgment  on 
high;  Inyan  the  Rock,  authoritarian  ancestor 
of  all  things,  and  Tatanka,  the  buffalo  god 
who  directed  the  hunt  from  the  heavens.  All 
was  in  harmony  with  Wakan  Tanka,  the 
Oreat  Mysterious,  the  Ood  of  all  gods. 

Carrying  him  on  his  dream-like  vision 
through  the  open  plains  was  the  horse  ac- 
quired only  a  century  earlier.  On  it  he  was 
free  to  ride  after  tbe  sunset,  to  roam  the 


boundless  and  boimtlful  kingdom  of  buffalo 
crass,  streams  and  bnttes,  the  Badlands  and 
the  Paha  Sapa. 
It  was  a  good  dream  and  a  good  life. 
But  like  so  many  a  good  dream  this  one 
came  to  be  replaced  by  a  nightmare  and  the 
eood  life  by  a  meager  existence  of  wants  and 
woes.  It  is  a  pretty  familiar  story  and  not  a 
very  happy  one.  In  place  of  the  hunt  came 
the  rations  and  the  dole,  degradation  and 
despair. 

Black  Elk.  one  of  the  great  later-day  holy 
men  of  the  T*tons,  saw  his  tribal  brothers 
and  lamented:  'And  now  when  I  look  about 
upon  my  people  in  despair.  I  feel  like  cry- 
ing and  I  wish  and  wish  my  vision  could 
have  been  given  to  a  man  more  worthy.  I 
wonder  why  it  came  to  me.  a  pitiful  old  man 
who  can  do  nothing.  Men  and  women  I  have 
cured  with  the  power  the  vision  gave  me; 
but  my  nation  I  could  not  help.  If  a  man 
or  a  woman  dies.  It  does  not  matter  long  for 
the  nation  lives  on.  It  was  the  nation  that 
was  dying  and  the  vision  was  for  the  na- 
tion; but  I  have  done  nothing  with  it." 

Somehow  the  Sioux  hung  on  through  It  all. 
Now  their  numbers  are  Increasing.  Some- 
thing like  prosperity  Is  coming  to  the  reser- 
vations, and  along  with  it,  more  Indians  are 
returning  to  their  ancestral  homes.  Health 
sundards  are  on  the  rise  ...  all  the  Indices 
show  a  marked  upswing.  But  then  they  had 
no  place  else  to  go  since  the  reservations 
for  too  long  resembled  the  worst  of  Afghani- 
stan instoad  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Is  It,  as  Black  Elk  predicted,  the  Indian 
revival  which  he  foretold  would  come  in  a 
generation  after  his  death?  A  generation 
which  incidentally  is  now  here.  Is  it  as  Black 
Elk  said.  "But  if  the  vision  was  true  and 
mighty,  as  I  know,  it  is  true  and  mighty  yet; 
(or  such  things  are  c*  the  spirit." 

There  are  some  indications.  Emerging  In- 
dian leadership  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dynamic.  Pride  and  joy  in  Indianess  and 
Indian  culture  values  are  at  a  level  never 
surpassed  in  this  century.  Just  as  the  hous- 
ing program  at  the  Rosebud  Reservation  is 
called  "Anpo  Wicharpl"— "dawn  of  a  new 
day."  there  is  talk  of  a  "new  day" — Anpo 
wicharpl — m  many  facets  of  Indian  life. 

We  will  examine  this  Anpo  Wicharpl  as  it 
affecu  the  Indians  on  primarily  three  reser- 
vations in  South  DakoU:  Pine  Ridge.  Chey- 
enne, and  Rosebud.  We  will  see  evidence  of 
the  Anpo  Wicharpl — evidence  of  a  brighter 
and  better  day.  We  will  see  the  cultural  con- 
frontations as  the  Indian  moves  from  what 
was  only  a  little  better  and  worse  than  noth- 
ing to  his  entering  the  20th  century  while 
trying  to  retain  some  of  his  noble  virtues. 

We  will  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  results 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  this  new  tribal  lead- 
ership, efforte  at  Industrialization,  housing, 
health  and  education  and  a  variety  of  other 
topics. 

We  won't  see  a  nirvana — just  the  Anpo 
Wicharpl.  just  the  dawn  of  what  may  become 
a  fuller  and  happier  day.  For  qulto  a  while 
there  will  still  be  poverty  and  its  concomitant 
problems.  But  at  least  now  there  Is  hope  of 
a  sort,  progress  In  a  way  and  faith  In  the 
future. 

Plight  op  Indians  Has  Long  Been  on 
Nation's  Conscience — I 

For  nearly  as  long  as  he  can  remember 
the  Indian  has  been  hearing  words  that  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  "Great 
Father,"  who  lives  In  a  great  white  house  far 
away  and  Is  chief  of  the  Waslchus. 

With  more  than  a  little  practical  experi- 
ence, the  Indians  got  tired  of  what  the  Great 
Father  have  supp>OEed  to  have  said.  'Hiese 
men  who  spoke  for  the  Great  Father  made 
many  promises.  They  were  best  sxunmed  up 
by  the  Sioux  who  said :  "They  made  us  many 
promisee,  more  than  I  can  remember,  but 
they  never  kept  but  one;  they  promised  to 
take  our  land  and  they  took  it." 


Recent  presidents  have  been  concerned, 
genuinely  so  some  feel,  about  the  Indians' 
plight. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  tagged 
the  situation  as  a  "national  disgrace."  He 
said  "when  the  American  Indians  lost  their 
power,  they  were  placed  on  reservations,  fre- 
quently lands  which  were  strange  to  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  other  matters. 

•Our  treatment  of  Indians  during  that 
period  still  affects  the  national  conscience. 
We  have  been  hampered — by  the  history  of 
our  relationship  with  the  Indians — In  our 
efforts  to  develop  a  fair  national  policy  gov- 
erning present  and  future  treatment  of  In- 
dians under  their  special  relationship  with 
the  federal  government." 

Since  then  the  first  special  message  to 
Congress  on  Indians  was  sent  by  President 
Johnson.  It  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the 
"wonderful"  accomplishment  of  the  year  by 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Robert  L. 
Bennett.  This  precedent  shattering  state- 
ment by  the  President  is  worth  going  over 
In  some  detail : 

".  .  .  His  myths  and  his  heroes  enrich  our 
literature,"  said  President  Johnson. 

•His  lore  colors  our  arts  and  our  language. 
•For  two  centuries,  the  American  Indian 
has  been  a  symbol  of  the  drama  and  excite- 
ment of  earliest  America. 

"But  for  two  centuries,  he  has  been  an 
alien  in  his  own  land.  .  .  . 

•The  most  striking  fact  about  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  today  is  their  tragic  plight: 

•Fifty  thousand  Indian  families  live  in  un- 
sanitary, dilapidated  dwellings;  many  In  huts, 
shanties,  even  abandoned  automobiles. 

•  The  unemployment  rate  among  Indians 
is  nearly  40  per  cent — more  than  10  times 
the  national  average. 

"Fifty  per  cent  of  Indian  school  children — 
double  the  national  average — drop  out  before 
completing  high  school. 

•Indian  literacy  rates  are  among  the  lowest 
In  the  nation:  the  rates  of  sickness  and  pov- 
erty are  among  the  highest. 

■  Thousands  of  Indians  who  have  migrated 
Into  the  cities  find  themselves  untrained  for 
jobs  and  unprepared  for  urban  life. 

'•The  average  age  of  death  of  an  American 
Indian  today  Is  44  years;  for  all  other  Amer- 
icans It  is  65." 

To  bring  these  figures  closer  to  home,  at 
least  60  per  cent  live  in  "dwellings"  below  the 
minimally  accepted  level  In  the  state.  The 
unemployment  rates  on  area  reservations  are 
26.7  per  cent  at  Cheyenne,  and  at  Rosebud 
and  Pine  Ridge,  49  per  cent.  And  these  figures 
are  bolstered  by  many  employes  of  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  other  federal 
programs  which  could  be  sliced  by  Congress 
at  any  time. 

Life  expectancy  for  an  Indian  here  Is  62 
years — 10  years  less  than  the  average  for  all 
races.  (Life  expectancy  is  the  age  a  person 
born  today  can  expect  to  live;  average  age  at 
death  Is  an  averaging  of  the  ages  of  persons 
dying  at  the  present  time.)  In  1958  the  aver- 
age age  at  death  was  42.8  years  for  South 
Dakota  Indians.  By  1964  the  figure  had  im- 
proved to  an  average  age  of  death  of  47  and 
to  57.9  years  for  those  surviving  their  fifth 
birthday.  This  compares  to  the  national  aver- 
age age  of  death  of  62.1  years  in  1958  and  an 
average  of  63.6  years  by  1964,  with  an  aver- 
age age  of  death  of  68.3  years  for  those  who 
had  survived  their  fifth  birthday. 

•'The  American  Indian,  once  proud  and 
free.  Is  torn  between  white  and  tribal  values." 
the  presidential  message  continues,  'between 
the  politics  and  language  of  the  white  man 
and  his  own  historic  culture.  His  problems, 
sharpened  by  years  of  defeat  and  exploita- 
tion, neglect  and  inadequate  effort,  will  take 
many  years  to  overcome." 

President  Johnson  touched  on  some  other 
areas  as  well: 

"The  problems  of  Indian  education  are 
legion: 


"Ten  per  cent  of  American  Indians  over 
age  15  have  had  no  grade  schooling  at  all. 

•'Nearly  60  per  cent  have  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education. 

•Half  of  our  Indian  children  do  not  finish 
high  school  today. 

•Even  those  Indians  attending  school  are 
plagued  by  language  barriers,  by  isolation  in 
remote  areas,  by  lack  of  tradition  of  academic 
achievement." 

Brought  closer  to  home  it  reads  like  this: 
35  per  cent  of  Soxith  Dakota's  Indians  have 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education;  only  50 
per  cent  finish  high  school. 

Commenting  on  health  and  medical  care, 
the  President's  message  said,  ••The  health 
level  of  the  American  Indians  Is  the  lowest 
of  any  major  population  grotip  in  the  United 
States: 

•The  Infant  mortality  rate  among  Indians 
is  34.5  per  1.000  births.  12  points  .above  the 
national  average. 

•More  than  half  of  the  Indians  obtain 
water  from  contaminated  or  potentially  dan- 
gerous sources,  and  use  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities that  are  grossly  inadequate. 

"The  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  In- 
dians and  Alaska  natives  Is  about  5  times 
the  national  average. 

••Viral  infections,  pneumonia  and  malnu- 
trition— all  of  which  contribute  to  the 
chonlc  ill  health  and  mental  retardation — 
are  common  among  Indian  children. 
■We  have  made  progress  since  1963: 
•Infant  death  rates  have  declined  21  per 
cent. 

■Deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  down  29  per 
cent. 

••The  number  of  outpatient  visits  to  clinics 
and  health  centers  rose  16  percent  .  .  ." 

For  the  Sovith  Dakota  Indians,  it  stacks  up 
like  this:  an  Infant  death  rate  in  1965  (the 
latest  year  flgtjres  were  available  from  the 
Aberdeen  Area  Indian  Health  Service  office) 
of  37.4  per  thousand  compared  to  a  national 
rate  of  24.8  that  year.  TB  Is  ten  times  more 
prevalent  among  the  state's  Indians  than 
other  races.  And  the  Indian  stands  a  five  to 
one  better  chance  of  dying  of  tuberculosis 
than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

But  the  South  Dakota  Indian  has  made 
health  progress  along  with  the  other  gains 
chalked  up  by  the  rest  of  the  nation's  In- 
dian popxilatlon.  Tuberculosis  death  rates  are 
down  42  per  cent  in  South  Dakota  from  the 
years  1956-58.  TB's  incidence  among  Indians 
in  the  state  is  also  down.  Infant  death  rates 
are  down  41  per  cent.  In  1967,  Indian  out- 
patient medical  visits  jumped  55  per  cent 
since  1956. 

What  is  to  be  done  and  what  has  been  pro- 
posed will  be  examined  in  other  articles.  For 
now  it  is  enough  to  say  along  with  a  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  official  that  "we  see  a  lot 
of  problems  but  no  solutions." 

BIA    Head    Bennett    Cites    Progress    Made 
ON  Indian  Rights — II 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Robert 
Bennett  also  speaks  of  a  'new  day"  for  the 
American  Indians. 

Citing  strides  in  the  last  few  years,  he  said 
m  an  interview  with  the  Journal  at  Rosebud 
last  May.  'as  good  as  the  past  has  been,  1968 
already  has  been  wonderful." 

The  first  Indian  to  serve  as  commissioner 
since  the  Grant  Administration.  Bennett 
singled  out  the  Indian  Bill  of  Rights.  Sen. 
George  McGovern's  Indian  policy  resolution 
calling  for  more  of  a  local  voice  In  Indian 
affairs  and  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  on  American 
Indians. 

His  appointment  was  hailed  as  a  milestone 
by  his  fellow  Indians,  not  only  because  one 
of  their  own  was  now  at  the  helm,  but  be- 
cause President  Johnson  promised  when  he 
made  the  appointment  that  the  first  Ameri- 
cans would  be  'first"  In  programs  for  the 
underprivileged. 
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B«lii(  an  Indian  "baa  helped  me  a  lot."  said 
Bennett  of  hia  job.  "Moat  of  the  Indian  lead- 
ership In  the  country  knows  me." 

"There  was."  be  added,  "some  little  Justi- 
fiable concern  at  first  whether  I  was  going  to 
stand  up  for  all  the  convictions  I've  had  dur- 
ing mj  career.  I'm  sure  they  have  found  that 
I  haven't  changed.  It  Is  to  the  Indian  leader- 
.  ship  that  I  go  not  only  for  Ideas,  but  for 
Inspiration  also."  And  the  Indian  leaders 
have  responded  favorably  to  Bennett.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  before  the  election  last  fall,  they 
asked  the  next  president  to  keep  Bennett  In 
blapost. 

Commenting  on  the  Indians'  recent  prog- 
ress and  poverty,  Bennett  said  "there  Is  no 
question  but  that  there  Is  a  gap  between 
the  conditions  of  the  Indian  people  and  other 
people  throughout  the  country.  But  I  think 
It  Lb  very  significant  also  to  state  that  condi- 
tions among  the  Indian  people  have  Improved 
over  the  past  30  years.  I  don't  think  anybody 
la  satisfied  with  the  progress,  but  I  think 
sometimes  we  forget  that  the  Indian  people 
compared  to  the  past  30  years,  have  Improved 
considerably — in  educational  levels  of  at- 
taliunent.  the  decrease  of  death  of  young 
children,  and  life  expectancy.  There  has  been 
real  progress  but  most  people  don't  measure 
the  conditions  now  with  what  they  were  20 
years' ago.  They  measure  their  conditions  with 
'what'  n&a  taken  place  around  the  country." 
This  progress,  says  Bennett,  has  come  about 
through  enlightened  tribal  leadership:  "What 
has  given  a  real  impetus  to  the  development 
on  the  raservatlon  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  leadership  Is  beginning  to  see  for  the 
first  time  the  gap  that  does  exist  between 
their  people  and  other  people  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  they  want  to  close  It.  With  this 
kind  of  leadership  being  provided  by  the 
Indian  people,  I  think  they  are  going  to  ac- 
celerate the  closing  of  the  gap  more  so  than 
when  the  bureau  was  trying  to  do  this  years 
ago  by  Itself  and  more  or  less  pulling  the  In- 
dian along  with  It.  But  now  It  la  the  Indian 
leadership  and  people  out  In  front." 

Citing  Instance*  of  this  gap  closing.  Ben- 
nett went  on  to  aay:  "What  I'm  Interested 
In  doing  Is  not  so  much  trying  to  tell  Indian 
leaders  what  they  should  do  as  much  as  to 
create  an  environment — an  environment,  an 
atmosphere — in  btoreacracy  In  which  Indian 
leadership  can  function  and  flourish.  I  think 
we  have  placed  obstacles  In  the  way  of  Indian 
leadership  In  the  past.  What  I'm  trying  to  do 
Is  remove  the  obstacles,  get  the  underbrush 
out  of  the  way  so  the  Indian  leadership  can 
really  function.  I  am  dedicated  to  what  the 
President  stated  In  bis  special  message  on  In- 
dians to  Congress.  That  la  that  this  has  to  be 
a  real  partnership  not  only  In  fact  but  In 
spirit.  I  give  a  lot  of  attention  to  what  I 
think  are  the  psychological  barriers  that 
exist.  I  think  It  Is  jiist  as  meaningful  that 
we  remove  those  as  well  as  some  of  the  real 
concrete  barriers." 

This  means,  he  said,  getting  away  from 
the  notion  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
being  the  "enemy"  or  on  the  other  hand  be- 
ing paternalistic.  "As  the  President  sUted. 
were  trying  to  get  away  from  any  kind  of 
paternalism  in  attitude.  In  my  first  public 
statement  (after  becoming  commissioner)  I 
recognized  that  the  people  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  AiTalra  have  ability.  But  I'm  just  as 
much  concerned  with  their  attitude  as  well 
as  their  ability." 

Getting  closer  to  home,  the  commissioner 
said.  "I  think  the  Sioux  Indian  people  today 
have  progresMd.  The  leadership  is  beginning 
to  really  emerge  and  they  are  facing  reality. 
We  In  the  bureau  can  provide  the  environ- 
ment and  be  the  advisors  end  counselors 
but  not  the  dedslon  makers.  Twenty  years 
from  now  moat  of  the  services  which  we  now 
provide  will  be  provided  by  the  Indian  people 
themselves  under  contract  with  the  federal 
government." 


This  "reality."  Bennett  said,  "is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  social,  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions In  which  they  are.  Tltey  no  longer 
discourage  education  because  the  young  per- 
son might  then  leave  the  reservation.  They 
recognize  that  a  young  person  has  to  be  edu- 
cated and  If  they  don't  want  to  lose  them 
they  have  to  have  something  at  home  for 
them.  They're  looking  to  themselves  more 
and  more,  recognizing  that  the  problems  they 
have  are  their  problems  and  not  the  bureau's. 

"I'm  very  optimistic  about  the  way  they 
are  taking  hold  of  things  and  the  way  they 
are  responding  to  challenges.  This  leads  to 
another  point :  I  don't  think  the  Indians  have 
been  challenged  enough.  I  think  those  of  us 
who  work  with  them  and  maybe  society  In 
general  have  established  a  level  for  Indians 
and  then  they  keep  challenging  them  under- 
neath this  level  to  be  assured  of  success.  I 
feel  I  am  challenging  them  over  any  level 
that  has  been  established  for  them,  over  any 
norm  that  may  have  been  established,  arti- 
ficially or  otherwise.  I'm  really  challenging 
them  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  One  of  the 
real  joys  I've  had  is  to  see  the  way  they  are 
responding." 

Along  with  the  challenge  the  commissioner 
Is  convinced  that  the  Indian  can  adjust  to  a 
new  way  of  life  without  harm  to  his  heritage. 
He  cited  his  hometown:  "I  come  from  an 
Indian  community  up  In  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin. We  hadn't  had  a  reservation  as  such 
since  1921.  From  seven  every  morning  until 
six  in  the  evening  everybody  is  a  'white  man.' 
Prom  six  In  the  evening  until  seven  in  the 
morning  they  are  'Indian.'  In  other  words 
they  participate  and  they  all  have  employ- 
ment— they're  near  an  industrial  area."  but 
he  added,  "the  mores  of  the  community  as 
an  Indian  people  still  exist.  Por  instance,  the 
people  who  come  by  my  sister's  home  drop 
off  three  or  four  loaves  because  their  mother 
baked  bread.  When  my  sister  decides  to  make 
a  big  kettle  of  soup  or  something  like  that 
she  calls  the  young  people  In  and  has  them 
take  a  pail  of  soup  home  for  their  supper. 
This  goes  on  all  the  Um«  Just  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

ThU  would  all  be  theoretical  if  Industrial- 
ization weren't  going  on  both  on  the  nation's 
Indian  reservations  and  our  own.  Bennett  de- 
scribes how  it's  done : 

"We  do  several  things.  We  talk  to  the  busi- 
ness people.  We  bring  the  business  people  In 
direct  contact  with  the  Indian  leadership  and 
let  them  talk  together.  We  invite  them  to 
areas  where  there  are  Indian  people  working 
in  plants.  Once  they  are  convinced  and  estab- 
lish an  Industry,  we  haven't  had  any  Indus- 
try that  has  come  to  a  reservation  saying  that 
they  have  been  disillusioned  or  frustrated. 

"The  Indian  people  are  real  assets  not  only 
In  the  terms  of  their  being  there  but  the  fact 
that  they  have  some  basic  natural  skills 
which  make  them  highly  trainable.  This  has 
been  the  experience.  We  have  some  testi- 
monials from  almost  every  Industry  that  has 
come  to  an  Indian  reservation.  The  orer- 
crowded  urban  conditions.  I  think,  are  going 
to  cause  some  of  the  industrial  leaders  to 
look  for  other  areas  to  bring  industries  so  I 
think  this  Is  a  natural." 

This  may  come  about,  Bennett  says,  with- 
out special  congre«slonal  legl&lation  because 
"industrial  leaders  themselvee  are  going  to 
be  looking.  I  think  a  very  good  case  Is  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  which  has  decided  to  build  an 
electric  component  plant  on  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation. They  like  the  quaUty  of  the  em- 
ployee that  is  coming  to  work  for  them.  The 
fact  they  are  highly  trainable  is  another  fac- 
tor. So  I  think  all  of  this  will  probably  come 
to  the  reservations  without,  the  necessity  of 
the  Congress  having  to  state  any  policy  on 

INOUN  CuLTuac  Is  a  VrraL  Heritaoc — III 
When  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  visited  the 
Pine    Ridge     Reserratlon     last    sprliig,    Im 


couldn't  understand  why  the  Indians  were 
so  hawkish  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

He  found  It  hard  to  understand  because  it 
is  pretty  well  documented  that  minority 
groups  are  doing  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  fighting  and  dying. 

Father  Theodore  Zuem,  S.J.,  who  wfis  drlv- 
ing  the  late  senator  around  the  reservation 
told  htm  that  this  is  still  somewhat  of  a 
warrior  culture  and  It  remains  a  highly 
valued  trait  among  Indians,  not  to  mention 
their  Intense  patriotism. 

Too  many  people  when  they  think  of  In- 
dian culture,  think  In  terms  of  bead  work 
and  pow-wows.  Culture  Is  more  than  that,  it 
is  the  sum  of  a  people's  experience.  Us  out- 
look, and  Its  attitude  toward  life — "a  way  of 
living,  an  approach  to  life,  a  way  of  making 
social  evaluations."  Father  Zuem  put  It. 

So  what  Is  It  about  Indian  culture  that 
makes  It  different,  unique  and  hard  for  most 
of  the  white  "mainstream"  to  get  some  kind 
of  Inkling,  let  alon9  fathom? 

For  one  thing  the  Indian  wants  to  be 
Indian. 

That  in  itself  Is  enough  to  send  shudders 
down  the  white  mainstream's  collective 
spine:  Don't  we  have  the  best  of  everything? 
Aren't  we  the  envy  of  the  world? 

No,   the  Indians  say.  They  say  "we  are." 

As  Dr.  John  Bryde,  who  has  spent  many 
years  working  with  Indians  said,  the  Indian 
Is  out  to  "retain"  what  he  has,  unlike  the 
black  American  who  wants  to  "attain"  a 
white  middle  class  culture.  Cato  Valandra. 
president  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  told 
a  historical  conference  last  spring  that  the 
Indians*  situation  Is  a  bit  different  than  the 
Negroes':  "The  Negro  wants  to  be  like  the 
white  man.  We  don't  care  to  be  too  much 
like  the  white  man.  The  culture  is  not  the 
same.  He  (the  Negro)  wants  what  you  want." 
This,  he  continued,  was  why  Indians  didn't 
take  part  In  the  then  upcoming  poor  people's 
campaign.  "We're  not  going  to  march  or  bum 
any  buildings  down." 

But  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  one 
Indian  who  did  take  part  In  the  poor  people's 
campaign  feels  basically  the  same  way.  Vic 
Charlo,  a  fieldman  for  the  Coalition  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  Citizens — a  group  which  grew 
out  of  the  small  Indian  element  at  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign,  recounted  that  at  the 
Impromptu  camp  "we  had  to  explain  to  Dr. 
Abernathy  that  we  didn't  want  to  be  part 
of  the  'mainstream' — what  we  want  Is  our 
own  stream,  and  an  unpolluted  one." 

Most  people  who  have  studied  the  Indian 
vis  a  vis  the  white  society  would  go  along 
with  Sandra  Johnson  in  "The  Indian  Prog- 
ress," where  she  said:  "Since  the  public's 
attention  is  being  turned  toward  civil  rights, 
many  people  are  equating  the  struggle  of 
the  American  Indian  with  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro.  Actually,  their  situations  are  al- 
most exactly  opposite.  The  Negroes  are  striv- 
ing to  attain  assimilation  with  the  dominant 
white  culttire  while  the  Indians  are  striving 
to  resist  this  enforced  assimilation  with  the 
rest  of  society. 

"The  Negro  at  the  present  time,  unlike  the 
Indians,  has  nothing  to  preserve  in  the  way 
of  land,  culture,  language  or  traditional  arU 
and  crafts.  He  is  an  uprooted  people  who  is 
concentraUng  his  struggle  in  legal  rlghta. 
The  Indians  already  have  full  citizenship 
rights  so  their  legal  struggle  is  to  retain 
rather  than  attain." 

Looking  around  an  Indian  reservation  one 
wonders  what  there  Is  worth  retaining. 

Por  one  thing,  the  Indian  Is  not  money 
motivated.  He  doesn't  have  the  desires  we 
take  for  granted  in  an  acquisitive  society. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  the 
Teton  Sioux  didn't  even  have  money.  A  man 
was  as  big  as  the  things  he  gave  away,  con- 
sequently today  Indiana  sUU  have  trouble 
with  money  and  budgets.  This  in  turn  re- 
sulted In  government  management  and  pa- 
ternalism. 
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When  the  Indians  came  to  Judge  a  man, 
they  Judged  him  for  what  he  was  and  not 
what  he  had.  This  atUtude  is  still  present. 
It  is  the  Indian  view  to  get  along  with  aU 
things,  starting  with  nature,  which  is  not 
something  to  conquer,  as  we  see  it.  but  some- 
tlilng  to  live  with  and  respect  and  the  same 
for  our  fellow  man. 

While  the  Indian  concept  of  bravery  is 
Btill  seen  In  such  things  as  the  famous  In- 
dian fire  fighters  and  ser\ice  In  the  armed 
forces.  It  also  accounts  for  what  we  call  lazi- 
ness among  the  Indians.  Back  In  the  old 
tribal  days  the  man  was  the  warrior,  the 
provider  whose  every  act  risked  death.  When 
there  was  something  to  do  he  did  it.  If  there 
wasnt.  he  didn't.  Nothing  was  full  time,  and 
this  Is  an  attitude  that  lingers  on.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  direct  this  feeling  to  a  useful  end. 
There  are  many  other  aspects  of  Indian 
culture  that  come  to  play  on  Indian  society 
today.  For  example,  the  Teton  Sioux  didn't 
have  any  liquor  until  100  years  ago  while 
Western  civilization  has  had  It  since  time  Im- 
memorial. When  he  was  finally  exposed  to 
drink.  It  was  from  fur  traders.  The  whole  Idea 
then  was  to  drink  until  drunk.  The  notion  of 
social  drinking  never  found  a  place  In  Sioux 
history. 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  these  values  In 
mind  because  the  Indian  should  rightfully  be 
at  the  center  of  policies  designed  to  help  him. 
He  can  "retain"  the  basic  things  of  his  cul- 
ture— bravery,  individual  freedom,  adjust- 
ment to  nature  and  individual  wisdom,  while 
•attaining"  some  of  the  benefits  of  "main- 
stream" culture.  He  xan  have  a  foot  in  both 
cultures. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  Sioux— foremost 
among  all  the  Indian  tribes — cling  the  hard- 
est to  the  old  values  and  fight  white  cultural 
encroachments  more  than  does  any  other 
Indian  tribe,  R.  B.  Hassrick  wrote  In  "The 
Sioux:  Life  and  Customs  of  a  Warrior  So- 
ciety" In  1964.  "To  characterize  the  Sioux  as 
anything  less  than  vainglorious  would  be  in- 
accurate. Their  arrogance  was  born  of  suc- 
cessful conquest'.  .  .  They  could  hardly  help 
being  aware  of  their  great  power.  The  Sioux 
were  far  more  than  aware:  They  were  over- 
bearing in  their  vanity."  This,  of  course,  re- 
fers to  the  old  wwrlor  culture,  but  the  In- 
tense pride  of  race  still  hangs  on. 

Father  Zuern  has  worked  up  a  list  showing 
the  dimensions  of  the  cultural  cleavage  be- 
tween the  Teton  Bioux  and  western  civiliza- 
tion which  Is  worth  looking  at  because  many 
of  these  old  ways  can  be  seen  In  today's  res- 
ervation culture: 

Dwelling  place^The  Sioux  moved  about 
regularly  with  no  fixed  site.  In  the  European 
culture  there  were  permanent  settlements 
and  cities  were  built. 

Land — With  the  Sioux,  no  land  was  owned 
privately;  each  was  free  to  settle  or  camp 
anywhere.  In  European  cvilture.  all  land  was 
owned  by  somebody  or  some  organization. 

Buildings— Slonx:  the  tepee  was  the  stand- 
ard structure,  It  was  easily  moved  and  erect- 
ed. European:  there  were  sturdy  permanent 
buildings,  built  to  last  a  long  time. 

Sanitation — Sloux :  Planned  sanitation  was 
not  needed  because  they  were  always  moving. 
There  was  a  natural  decay  of  waste  materials. 
European:  Permanent  homes  required  sewer 
systems.  There  was  a  planned  means  of  dis- 
posal. 

Time — Sioux:  They  gauged  their  time  to 
the  seasons,  with  no  time  system  as  we  know 
it.  They  were  concerned  virtth  the  present  and 
not  the  future.  European:  Much  emphasis  on 
calendars  and  clocks;  dates  and  appoint- 
ments and  specific  times  to  meet  obligations. 
Planning  and  organization — Sioux:  lived 
from  day  to  day.  There  was  no  need  for  ex- 
tensive planning  and  organization.  Plans 
were  carried  out  immediately  although  some 
organization  was  needed  for  war  parties.  Eu- 
ropean :  Constant  planning  to  nuJce  the  most 
profitable  use  of  the  land  and  material.  There 
was  organization  In  all  aspects  ot  life. 
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Economy — Sloux:  they  had  a  free  economy 
There  was  no  need  for  money.  They  were 
hunters  and  made  what  was  needed.  Euro- 
pean: A  monetary  economy  with  division  ct 
labor.  They  had  to  barter  or  buy  what  wasn't 
made  or  raised. 

Saving,  thrift — Sloux:  There  was  no  need 
to  save.  Everything  was  free.  They  moved 
too  much  to  be  burdened.  European:  Always 
saving  for  future  needs.  Advancement  often 
depended  on  thrift. 

Possessions — Sloux:  The  fewer  the  posses- 
slojis  the  better  because  they  caused  a  mov- 
ing problem.  European:  Gathered  and  saved 
many  items  including  items  of  luxury. 

Family — Sloux:  Extended  family  system. 
Grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  were  members 
of  the  family.  There  was  no  Lakota  word  for 
"cousin."  European:  Parents  and  children 
made  up  the  family  although  there  was  much 
association  with  relatives. 

Helping  others — Sloux :  Anyone  In  need  had 
to  be  helped.  Often  he  was  a  member  of  the 
extended  family.  Tribal  loyalty  was  a  form 
of  family  loyalty  Europeans:  Each  family  was 
expected  to  care  for  its  own  needs  although 
others  were  aided  In  an  emergency. 

Work — Sloux;  Men  were  the  warrior  hunt- 
ers. Women  did  all  the  other  work  so  the  men 
could  provide  protection  and  food.  The  men 
worked  long  and  hard  when  required  and 
then  rested.  European:  Most  needed  to  work 
hard  at  steady  chores. 

Education — Sloux:  There  was  informal 
training  with  the  youth  learning  from  elders. 
European:  The  Ideal  was  a  formal  class  In 
school  by  a  trained  teacher. 

Government — Sloux:  They  had  very  demo- 
cratic Ideals.  They  were  free  to  leave  and 
form  new  tribal  groups.  European:  The  In- 
dividual was  always  the  citizen  or  subject 
of  some  state. 

Nature — The  Sloux:  They  lived  by  adjust- 
ing to  whatever  nature  allowed  or  provided. 
There  was  no  scientific  approach  to  control 
and  regulation. 

Right  from  the  start  of  the  reservation  era, 
the  government  decided  what  was  best  for 
the  Sloux  by  the  standards  of  European  cul- 
ture. Por  example,  the  government  tried  to 
make  farmers  out  of  the  Indians  by  giving 
them  Individual  land  allotments.  This  failed 
because  farming  was  women's  work  and  did 
not  provide  for  cooperation.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  cattle  were  Introduced  to  the 
reservations,  the  Indians  excelled  because 
they  Ignored  land  boundaries  and  cooper- 
ated. Cattle  also  were  a  challenge  to  the 
Indian  male  ego. 

These  cultural  repercussions  keep  crop- 
ping up. 


Native   American   Church   'X'okes  God   and 
Peyote — IV 

"The  air  Is  full  of  hymns.  We  catch  them 
and  sing  them  In  our  service. 

"We  see  angels,  heavenly  robes  and  a  lot 
of  things." 

That  is  what  a  service  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Church  Is  like,  said  James  Bluebird,  the 
man  who  organized  it  in  1922  when  he  said 
his  croup  got  a  charter  from  the  state  of 
South  Dakota. 

Before  that  the  church  was  outlawed  be- 
cause it  used  peyote.  This.  Bluebird  said,  was 
due  to  the  "missionaries  who  went  against 
us.  They  claimed  peyote  was  a  narcotic.  That 
was  Just  hearsay.  I'm  80  years  old  and  sound 
as  a  dollar. 

"In  those  days  the  law  used  to  arrest  us. 
Every  time  we  used  peyote  as  a  sacrament, 
they  put  us  in  jail." 

But  the  Native  American  Church  has  clung 
to  the  use  of  peyote  and  today  the  drug  or 
"medicine"  or  "holy  herb."  as  Its  Indian 
members  call  it.  remains  the  focal  point  of 
the  reliRlMi. 

"Peyote  Is  an  awful  wonderful  thing." 
Bluebird  said,  seated  in  front  of  a  run-down 
shanty  near  Allen.  "When  you  eat  peyote  you 
feel  guilty  in  your  conscience  for  being  a 


sinner.  You  think  about  yourself  and  try  to 
lead  a  better  life  and  be  a  brother  to  all.  .  .  . 
'Something  around  us  tells  us  how  far  we 
stand  from  God.  Then  It  is  revealed  to  us 
what  we  should  do  and  what  we  should  not 
do. 

"We  don't  try  to  convert."  said  the  elderly 
Indian.  "Let  them  come  themselves." 

Emerson  Spider,  high  priest  of  the  South 
Dakota  Native  American  Church,  said  much 
the  same  thing.  Spider  at  first  declined  to  be 
interviewed  but  then  consented  so  that  his 
religion  would  be  better  understood.  Of  the 
drug-induced  state.  Rev.  Spider  said  outside 
his  modest  home  north  of  Porcupine:  "It  is 
a  mystery.  You  can't  tell  or  make  a  story  out 
of  it.  Anybody  who  wants  to  know  more  or 
learn  should  find  out  themselves. 

■That's  one  thing  they  ask  me,"  said  Rev. 
Spider  of  the  holy  herb.  "It  is  a  mystery  of 
God.  I  can't  tell  in  words  what  It  does.  Every 
Individual  Is  different.  Once  I  was  a  rough- 
neck, drank  and  did  things  out  of  the  way. 
I  took  the  herb  and  it  taught  me  I  was  doing 
wrong.  I  felt  I  was  burning  alive.  It  taught 
me  how  to  get  out  of  there — that  I  should 
repent  and  become  a  good  Christian;  repent, 
the  judgment  day  is  coming.  That  morning 
I  repented  and  became  a  Christian. 

"I  hope  people  will  look  at  it  this  way:  we 
are  trying  to  lead  a  holier  life." 

The  herb.  Rev.  Spider— whose  father  was 
the  high  priest  before  him— again  stressed 
"Is  a  mystery  of  God.  you  can't  tell  It  out  in 
words.  I've  always  said  it  is  hard  to  explain. 
Anything  from  God  is  God-made.  It  is  a 
mystery  of  God  like  Jesus." 

Sometimes  there  are  specific  visions.  Blue- 
bird said  at  a  service  in  Wagner  at  the  start 
of  World  War  II  "I  saw  a  vision  of  soldier 
boys  all  laughing  and  running  toward  me  on 
the  road.  Then  I  knew  we  would  win  the  war 
and  the  boys  vrould  return."  Another  time 
"I  saw  a  gate — I  don't  know  who  opened  it. 
I  went  in.  There  were  people  all  dressed  In 
white  robes  and  children  playing  and  sing- 
ing. It  taught  me  brotherhood  and  how  to 
get  along  with  people." 

"It  will  make  a  good  man  out  of  you," 
said  Rev.  Spider.  It  will  even  cure  you.  he 
claimed.  He  also  said  peyote  will  "straighten 
out  problems  and  cure  bad  habits."  And  it 
win  bring  about  brotherly  love,  said  Rev. 
Spider.  "There  is  too  much  hate.  We  should 
love  one  another." 

The  peyote  is  not  Just  taken  at  any  time. 
It  comes  vrith  a  ritual  that  begins  on  Satur- 
day evening  and  lasts  until  Sunday  morning. 
Each  service  begins  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  particular  meet- 
ing— whether  It  is  a  memorial,  a  birthday,  a 
baptism  or  a  prayer  for  the  boys  in  service. 
"We  always  remember  the  boys  in  the  serv- 
ice." said  Rev.  Spider.  We  pray  for  peace. 
We  pray  for  the  President  on  down.  We  want 
them  to  have  good  minds  so  we  will  have 
peace  once  again." 

One  service  was  devoted  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam: 'God  will  Intervene."  said  Bluebird. 
•God  will  ptit  his  hand  across  the  war — 
that's  what  we  believe." 

Another  service  recently  was  for  the  chil- 
dren, Rev.  Spider  said.  "In  September  we 
prayed  for  the  little  ones  Just  going  back  to 
school." 

After  the  announcements,  the  company 
says  the  Lord's  Prayer,  some  In  English,  some 
In  Lakota.  During  the  service  a  container 
with  smouldering  cedar  leaves  Is  passed 
around,  tended  by  a  cedar  man  whose  Job  It 
Is  to  keep  It  burning.  There  Is  also  a  chief 
drummer  to  beat  on  a  water  drum  all  night 
long.  When  the  service  Is  held  in  a  tepee, 
there  Is  a  fireman  to  keep  the  fire  going.  Then 
there  is  a  waiter  who  serves  water  to  those 
thirsty.  He  and  the  firemen  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  move  around. 

Then  the  Lord's  Prayer  Is  repeated,  after 
smoking  peyote.  Then  the  peyote  Is  passed 
around  and  eaten,  "partaken,"  Rev.  Spider 
said.  Then  eagle  fans  of  all  colors,  a  staff, 
a  whistle,  a  gourd  and  a  drumstick,  all  sacred 
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Instruments  In  the  rltM.  are  incensed  by  the 
cedar  burner. 

This  Is  followed  by  the  singing  of  four 
spiritual  songs.  "They  are  pretty  hard  to 
learn."  said  Rev.  Spider.  "They  are  tnosOy 
like  In  the  Bible  where  it  says  to  spealc  in 
tongues.  Some  of  the  songs  have  definite 
*ords  nice  Jesiu  is  the  light  of  the  world'  or 
0)d  bless  our  soldier  boys'  or  Ood  Bless 
.\merica  '  "  These  songs  are  sung  in  English 
or  Lalcota.  "Some  of  the  boys  compose  songs 
in  our  own  langxiage,"  he  added. 

After  the  four  songs,  the  sacred  Instru- 
ments are  passed  around.  When  the  staff 
comes  to  a  person  he  can  call  the  drummer 
If  he  wants  to  sing  four  songs.  At  midnight 
there  Is  a  pause  for  reading  the  Holy  Oospel 
What  Is  read  depends  on  the  special  purpose 
of  the  meeting.  Rev  Spider  explained  'With 
the  ItUls  going  bark  to  school  we  read  that 
(ear  ot  Ood  Is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  ' 
When  a  meeting  Is  held  in  a  tepee,  there  are 
three  scriptural  readings  Towards  morning 
there  is  family  worship  where  the  memijers 
pray  with  their  wives. 

This  is  followed  by  four  morning  songs — 
lirst  a  water  song  when  a  container  of  water 
IS  placed  out  in  the  front,  because  "Jesus  said 
•I  am  the  living  water.'  "  explained  Rev.  Spi- 
der. "Through  this  water  living  things  live. 
All  livirffg  creatures  have  to  have  water  to 
live."  '  ~" 

Then  the  women  drink  the  water  and 
have  a  special  service  connected  with  corn, 
meat  and  fruit— four  important  elements  in 
Indian  life.  After  that  ceremony  there  are 
four  closing  songs,  'motitly  spiritual — the 
last  song  has  words  saying.  Come  to  Jesus.' 
Jesus  has  prepared  a  way  for  you  '  " 

For  a  while.  Rev  Spider  said,  part  of  the 
Native  American  Church  didn't  know  about 
Jesus,  but  he  added.  "I've  been  going  to  the 
<ild  ones  telling  them  of  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus,  so  now  they  know  about  the  Bible 
.>nd  the  second  coming  of  Jesus.  Before  the 
white  man  came,  they  didn't  know  abo«it 
Jesus." 

The  biggest  problem,  he  says,  is  liquor 
Even  though  ilie  numbers  of  his  church  are 
strowing — now  estimated  at  2.000  in  the 
state — and  young  people  are  showing  ;i 
greater  inr^rest.  he  said.  "The  white  man 
made  a  big  mistake  by  giving  liquor  to  the 
Indians.  It  is  ruining  our  church.  Indians 
.ire  losing  the  Interest  in  churches  and  going 
the  other  way." 

Prom  this  primitive  religion.  Rev.  Spider 
h.is  developed  a  simple  hope: 

"I  sure  wUh  we  could  all  get  together  and 
have  peace  in  the  United  States  and  have 
peace  so   the  boys  can  come  home. 

"We  should  all  get  together  and  Join 
hands  together  and  pray  for  one  another. 
We  should  love  one  another  just  like  Jesus 
said  But  we  ha\e  gnidgea  and  say  'Our 
church  is  better.  .  . 

"We  should  alt  get  together.  We  will  not 
be  Judged  by  faith  but  by  deeds,  by  our 
^ood  things  and  bad  things.  We  should  lend 
3  peaceful  life. 

"All  Americans  should  live  right. " 

Dark  Clouds  Have  Scseemco  the   Dawn  of 
THE  New  Dav^V 
(By  Bill  Wagner) 

Pine  Ridce — There  have  been  aome  dark 
clouds  on  the  dawn  of  the  new  day. 

It  is  not  bard  to  tell  an  Oglala  Sioux  at 
Pine  Ridge  that  the  closing  of  the  Wrlght- 
liCcOiU  Fishhook  factories  was  all  part  of  the 
Oreat  Father's  design. 

Not  bard  t>ccause  he  has  seen  it  liefore  and 
likewise  heard  of  it  from  his  forebears.  He 
has  come  to  expect  it — it  ranks  as  a  later 
day  tradition  that  has  liecome  part  of  his 
life.  But  that  doesn't  make  It  easier  to  under- 
stand tlM  Inscrutable  ways  of  the  Oreat 
Father.  One*  the  factories  employed  as  many 
••  SOO  pewons  on  several  sites  on  the  Pine 
P'.dgc  Agency.  The  economics  of  the  close- 
down an  not  hard  to  flgure  out.  But  when 


you  are  on  the  short  end  of  the  graph,  eco- 
nomics don't  mean  too  much.  As  Harry  Hop- 
kins  once  said.  "People  don't  eat  in  the  long 
run.  they  eat  in  the  short  run." 

That's  what  happened  down  here.  For  In 
the  long  run.  while  the  mutual  tariff  cutting 
may  result  in  an  even  stronger  economic  base 
for  the  United  States  and  our  friends,  it  will 
take  a  lot  of  filtering  down  before  the  impact 
of  expanded  world  trade  hits  Pine  Ridge. 

What  happened  was  that  as  the  tariffs  for 
fishhooks  went  down  and  down,  the  mini- 
mum wage  went  up  and  up.  As  the  tariffs 
went  down  and  down,  the  Japanese  were  able 
to  manufacture  the  hooks  at  a  lower  cost 
because  of  lower  'vage  rates.  More  and  more 
of  Japon's  hooks  flooded  the  domestic  market. 
And  while  all  this  was  happening,  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage  was  climbing  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  reached  the  point  where 
Wrlght-McGlll  Just  could  not  meet  the  over- 
seas competition.  It  tried  a  few  measures: 
closing  down  some  uf  the  outlying  plants  and 
a  few  other  economies.  But  the  ledger  told 
them  what  was  t>ecoming  onlv  txM  clear — that 
they  Just  couldn't  compete 

Wright-McGill  fought  the  tide  as  long  as 
It  could  and  then  Joined  it — It  closed  down 
In  Pine  Ridge  and  opened  a  plant  in  Mexico. 
Presumably  this  will  help  our  relations  with 
our  southern  neighbor — and  in  the  long  run 
in  a  small  way  help  bo  foster  world  trade, 
pence  and   mutual   understanding. 

But  It  is  track  to  the  dole  for  the  one-time 
efflcient  employes.  The  closedown  raises  some 
questions.  Some  are  asking,  while  conceding 
that  our  tariff  policy  is  worthwhile,  shouldn't 
there  be  some  exceptions  made,  or  Incentives 
offered  to  businesses  hiring  the  disadvan- 
taged? Like  making  up  the  difference  between 
foreign  and  domestic  labor  costs,  especially 
when  the  President  promised  the  "first  Ameri- 
cans" would  be  first  in  poverty  programs? 
For  the  Indians,  it  is  another  bad  dream: 
develop  good  work  habits,  show  up  on  time, 
take  pride  in  your  work  and  then  have  the 
foren>an  tell  you  and  your  co-workers  that 
even  though  you  are  doing  a  good  Job.  the 
plant  is  to  be  closed — to  t>e  reopened  in  Mexico 
you  hear.  Where  do  you  go? 

Back  to  the  dole  and  the  bottle. 
And  there  were  some  vther  dark  clouds  un 
the  horizon  of  the  new  day.  They  include  the 
death  sentence  handed  out  to  Thomas  White 
Hawk,  who  pled  guilty  to  the  murder  of  a 
Vermillion  Jeweler — a  sentence  virtually  all 
Indian  groups,  as  well  as  many  church  groups 
have  asked  to  be  commuted  to  life  in  prison. 
There  was  the  closing  of  the  Swift  Bird  Job 
Corps  Center  near  Eagle  Butte  on  the  Mls- 
.tourl  River  which  was  designed  primarily  for 
Indian  youth  within  a  200-mile  radiiu.  It  was 
to  have  tieen  a  center  where  Indian  young 
men  could  learn  skills  a'nd  trades  without 
venturing  far  from  their  native  soil.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  never-opened  but  completely  fin- 
ished Job  Corps  Center  prompted  Prank 
Ducheneaux,  trilMl  chairman  of  the  Chey- 
enne River  Sioux  to  comment.  "The  can- 
celing of  the  center  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  February  of  1967.  He  prom- 
ised us  at  that  time  the  Indians  would  be 
arst  In  all  these  programs.  I  don't  think  he 
meant  we  would  be  the  first  to  be  cut  in  these 
programs." 

The  camp— built  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million 
dollars  -still  sits  Idle.  It  gets  lookers  but  no 
ukers. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  with  plumb- 
ing: through  a  bureaucratic  snafu,  no  funds 
were  set  aside  to  hook  up  the  sewer  and 
water  lines  with  the  mains  for  the  new 
houses  in  one  of  the  Rosebud  housing  pro- 
grams. After  a  little  Juggling  and  a  lot  of 
waiting,  the  mess  was  finally  cleared  up,  but 
It  did  add  some  anxious  moments. 

If  all  this  weren't  enough.  Indian  health 
services  were  among  the  hardest  hit  when 
Congress  took  the  meat-ax  to  Lyndon  John- 
son's budget  in  return  for  the  surtax.  Con- 
gress required  that  federal  employment  In 


most  agencies  be  cut  back  to  the  level  of 
June  30.  1966.  One  by  one,  \iirious  depart- 
ments of  the  government  escaped  the  bludg- 
eon by  special  legislation.  But  with  tui 
miniscule  muscle  power,  the  Division  of  In- 
dian Health  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\lre 
couldn't  beat  the  hatchet. 

As  a  result,  the  health  service  is  only  re- 
placing 7  out  of  10  job  openings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  congressional  mandate.  Since 
the  cutback  didn't  go  into  effect  until  Julv 
1,  it  is  still  too  early  to  see  any  drop  off  in 
health  standards.  So  far  the  health  service  b 
trying  to  cut  down  on  clerical  personnel.  This 
will  have  drawbacks  when  doctors  and  nurses 
are  required  to  do  menial  clerical  tasks.  An- 
other thing  is  most  of  the  openings  are  in  the 
areas  that  are  hardest  to  fill,  such  as  nurses 
and  dietitians.  One  thing  is  certain:  Indian 
health  standards  wont  be  helped  by  the 
move.  Concern  has  been  voiced  that  the  cut- 
backs could  seriously  impair  Indian  heelth 
standards,  which  already  are  the  lowest  in 
the  nation. 

Sometimes  the  Orent  Father  is  hard  td 
understand. 

WA«    on    P0VE«TY    BVIU>INCS    BEACHIirADS    (IN 
RESEXVA'nONS VI 

Although  the  war  on  poverty  has  been 
tagged  a  misfire,  there  Is  no  getting  around 
the  fact  it  has  built  a  beachhead  on  the  In- 
dian reservations. 

That's  pretty  easy  to  understand.  If  you 
wanted  to  see  a  stereotype  of  poverty,  all  you 
liad  to  do  was  go  to  an  Indian  reservation 

What  you  saw  wasn't  very  appealing.  You 
saw  human  beings  living  in  rusted-out  car 
bodies,  log  cabins,  shacks  or  canvas  tents.  It 
you  looked  far  at  all  you  would  see  a  lot  ot 
disease,  both  physical  and  mental. 

And  a  lot  of  undernourishment.  A  lot  ol 
anemia,  In  inertness  caused  by  steady  car- 
Iwhydrate  inuke.  There  would  also  be  chil- 
dren for  whom  meat  often  meant  dog. 

All  that  is  changing — because  the  Indians 
only  ha4  one  place  to  go.  That  was  up.  There 
was  no  Indian  middle  class,  at  least  not 
enough  to  amount  to  anything,  so  the  Oi- 
flce  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  were 
welcomed  by  all. 

That's  running  true  in  South  Dakota  T;ike 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation  as  ini 
example. 

Tribal  Chairman  Frank  Ducheneaux  i- 
chairman  of  the  OEO  board.  Orrin  Olson  i.^ 
the  director.  The  program  here  got  under- 
way In  1965.  first  with  Head  Start.  Later  that 
same  siunmer  came  the  Neighborhood  Yovith 
Corps  (NYC),  which  hires  youths  from  14 
to  31.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  good  working 
habits  at  an  early  age.  NYC  counselors  also 
teach  youths  the  niceties  of  such  things  ;i.'- 
finance  handling,  budgeting  and  the  like. 

Let's  look  at  the  NYC:  Here  there  are  sev- 
eral types  of  programs.  There  is  a  summer 
imit  employing  about  300.  In  the  school  year 
there's  an  in-school  program  for  about  65 
Alx>ut  100  high  school  dropouts  take  pan 
in  another  program.  NYC  does  nil  sorts  ui 
community  projects:  cleaning  up  cemeteries, 
working  on  public  buildings  and  housing 
projects,  working  in  recreation  areas,  helping 
with  various  BIA  projects  and  other  tribe 
and  community  action  with  private  enter- 
prises. 

So  far  NYC  progress  has  been  favorable: 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  been  "cut  to  n 
very,  very  minimum,"  says  Olson.  "Boys  and 
girls  have  had  a  chance  to  earn  money  and 
keep  busy.  Now  they  can  buy  clothes  .tnd 
such  things  on  their  own,"  adds  Olson.  "Job 
placement  has  been  very  good,"  Olson  said. 
Former  corpsmen  are  now  working  on  vari- 
ous jobs  on  reservation  for  the  BIA.  the  tribe 
and  private  concerns.  Olson  says  another 
plus  for  the  NYC  is  fewer  rejecu  for  the 
draft.  More  boys  are  going  into  the  service  he 
says  because  the  NYC  taught  them  how  to 
stay  clean  and  healthy. 

Head  Start  started  with  a  bang  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Resenation.  Nov.  8, 


torn  with  300  student*  in  12  communities. 
Tjurt  stimmer  it  had  over  400  tykes  aged  4-6 
la  13  classrooms  in  nine  areas  on  the  reser- 
vation. 
How  la  Head  Start  doing  on  the  reserva- 

tionst  _       _^     » 

Here's  bow  the  1968  Progress  Report  of 
Indian  Community  Action  Projects  Con- 
sortium called  it:  "The  value  of  the  Head 
Start  Program  can  hardly  be  overemphasleed. 
When  reservation  pre-schoolers  from  impov- 
erUhed  backgrounds  are  placed  In  environ- 
ments of  learning  and  creative  recreation,  all 
sorts  of  previously  closed  doors  are  opened 
to  them.  They  are  able  to  participate  in 
learning  experiences,  to  improve  their  lan- 
<mage  resources,  and  to  raise  their  self- 
images  In  a  controlled  learning  environ- 
ment disadvantaged  children  make  rapid 
advances  socially,  culturally,  and  Intellec- 
tuaUy.  Not  only  the  children  benefit  from 
Head  Start,  but  also  the  community  beneflU 
when  it  enables  its  young  members  to 
achieve  fully  their  learning  potential.  Head 
Start  children,  equipped  with  learning  and  a 
better  self-image,  are  therefore  more  likely  to 
finish  school  and  find  good  employment  than 
they  would  without  this  early  advantage." 

"It  Is  hard  to  give  a  true  evaluation,"  said 
Olson,  "but  real  progress  has  been  made. 
There  were  areas  on  the  reservation  where 
children  spoke  Indian  as  the  main  language. 
They  were  taught  English,"  Olson  said. 

They  were  also  taught  the  traditional  In- 
dian values  of  cooperation  and  living  to- 
gether. As  a  result  of  the  program,  he  said, 
the  children  were  able  to  "start  equal  be- 
cause they  have  been  taught  these  things." 
First  grade  teachers,  he  commented  "can 
definitely  tell"  which  students  have  been  in 
the  program.  Said  Olson:  "They  can  see  a 
great  amount  of  difference  in  their  prepared- 
ness and  readiness  for  school." 

There  are  plenty  of  programs  for  adults, 
too.  When  Olson  started  at  the  Cheyenne 
Reservation  in  1965,  he  wanted  some  carpen- 
ters for  a  bit  of  work  and  found  there  were 
none  on  the  reserration.  The  same  thing  was 
true  with  masons  and  electricians.  Through 
cooperation  with  BIA,  the  trllie,  the  Public 
Housing  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  carpentry, 
electrical,  heating  and  plumbing  trainees  are 
building  40  Mutual  Self -Help  houses.  By  last 
Eummer.  eight  of  the  3-bedroom  houses  were 
completed  and  five  more  were  up  for  accept- 
ance. Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  Indians  who 
have  trained  under  the  program  have  found 
jobs  outside  the  reservation. 

"Operation  Mainstream"  is  training  the 
chronically  unemployed  in  such  areas  as  car- 
pentry, electrical,  heating  and  plumbing. 
"Mainstream"  trainees  have  renovated  ceme- 
teries and  a  dance  pavilion,  built  two  wash 
areas  at  Cherry  Creek  and  Thunder  Butte. 
They  are  also  building  12  transitional  type 
homes  at  Cherry  Creek  and  renovating  eight 
more.  They  were  75  per  cent  complete  last 
summer.  "They  are  Juet  graduating  now," 
Olson  then  said  of  the  Mainstream  men. 
"They  are  qualified  to  do  rough  carpenter 
work  .  .  .  those  who  have  left  the  reserva- 
tion have  done  well. 

"The  real  purpose  of  all  these  training  pro- 
grams," Olson  added,  "is  to  teach  good  work- 
ing habits  along  with  a  trade.  This  means  to 
get  to  work  on  time,  work  while  on  the  job 
and  to  respect  their  fellow  workers." 

When  Olson  first  came  to  the  reservation 
in  1965  he  saw  few  alarm  clocks  of  any  type 
while  visiting  reservation  homes.  "There  are 
several  types  of  times  used  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, 'Indian  time'  Is  simply  any  time. 
You  call  a  meeting  for  7  pjn.  and  they  get 
there  from  9:30  to  10  p.m.  Then  there  Is 
white  man's  time,  clock  time.  During  the  last 
three  years  through  the  training  programs 
they  have  learned  to  respect  clock  time.  If  a 
meeting  la  held  they  are  there."  Today,  Ol- 
son says,  there  are  plenty  of  clocks  and 
watches. 


There  are  several  other  programs — such  as 
legal  aid,  health  aides  and  a  solidly  estab- 
lished credit  union,  and  Service  and  Main- 
tenance for  the  Aged  (SAM).  Each  program, 
Olson  reports,  is  working  smoothly.  The  OEO 
health  aides,  for  example,  work  with  the 
Public  Health  Service.  "You  see  a  vast  differ- 
ence In  the  communities  In  the  line  of  sani- 
tation facilities,  especially  as  far  as  cleanli- 
ness Is  concerned.  This  Is  done  mostly 
through  health  education,"  Olson  said.  "The 
aides  do  such  things  as  discuss  the  purpose 
and  reason  lor  screens  on  windows,  garbage 
pits  and  why  rodents  and  Insects  should  be 
held  to  a  minimum.  Working  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Public  Health  Service,  we  have  been 
able  to  avoid  any  serious  epidemics  In  the 
last  three  years.  Commonly  you  have  impe- 
tigo and  dysentery  in  the  summer.  Now  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  alerted  sooner  and 
a  lot  of  people  who  need  to  see  a  doctor  are 
brought  In." 

All  In  all,  Olson  says  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
are  much  better  off  than  they  were  in  the 
pre-OEO  days.  "Economically  we're  much 
Ijetter  off,"  he  says.  "Most  of  the  OEO  pro- 
grams pay  around  »300  per  month,"  he  added. 
Olson  also  cited  hikes  in  income,  especially  in 
the  less  advantageous  western  end  of  the 
reservation. 

Today  they  are  a  "happy  people,"  Olson 
says  of  the  reservation.  "They  don't  feel  the 
pressure  of  dominance.  They  are  a  freerer 
thinking  people  and  vrtll  express  themselves." 
Anybody  but  the  most  hard-bitten  foes  of 
federal  programs  or  Indians  would  agree  after 
seeing  the  Cheyepne  River  Sioux  operation 
that  as  far  as  Indians  are  concerned  the 
hopes  Congress  had  when  it  enacted  the 
program  are  seeing  the  light  of  day: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  in  this  nation  by  opening 
to  everyone  the  opportunity  lor  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 


But  what  is  probably  most  important  in 
the  long  run  Is  that  the  program  is  run  by 
the  Indians  as  well  as  for  them.  For  a  long 
time  Indians  have  been  saying  the  white 
man  has  made  enough  mistakes  as  far  as  the 
Indian  is  concerned — so  bad  the  Indian 
couldn't  do  worse,  he  might  even  do  better. 
John  Belindo.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians,  ex- 
pressed it  this  way: 

"Because  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  been  able  to  distribute  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  Indian  tribal  councils,  generally 
located  in  rural  depressed  areas  of  Indian 
country,  it  has  provided  the  tools  necessary 
for  self-sufficiency  and  self-fulfillment  of  the 
Indian  people.  .  .  ." 


VISTA  VoLUNTEEBS  AaE  Motivated  bt 
Concebn  for  Humanity — VII 

Eagle  BtnrE. — A  reservation  is  what's  hap- 
pening for  Joyce  Meloy. 

She's  one  of  several  "VISTA  volunteers  put- 
ting in  a  year  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  petite,  24-year-old  blonde  calls  Du- 
buque. Iowa,  home.  But  since  last  Decem- 
ber until  midsummer  she  stayed  at  Cherry 
Creek,  one  of  the  most  remote  outposts  on 
the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation. 

All  she  "earned"  was  her  board  and  room 
and  a  little  cigarette  money  each  month.  Be- 
fore Joining  the  Volunteers  in  Service  for 
America  she  was  a  nurse  technician.  When 
she  told  her  friends  back  home  she  signed 
up  for  VISTA  they  thought  "It  was  a  nice 
thing  to  do  but  they  never  would  do  it.  It  is 
like  stopping  your  life  and  taking  on  a  new 
one.  It's  like  going  into  a  kind  of  darkness." 

Still  others,  Joyce  said,  had  the  same  Idea 
In  the  back  of  their  minds  but  "they  had 
car  payments  or  this  or  that  project  to  finish 
up  and  said  'maybe  next  year.' " 
A  big  question  Is  why? 


Joyce  says  a  lot  of  people  are  convinced 
"VISTA  volunteers  are  really  paid  a  little 
something  on  the  side,  since  they  can't  be- 
lieve a  person  will  work  for  nothing  In  this 
day  and  age. 

But  Joyce  has  a  lot  of  reasons  why.  "I 
really  always  loved  working  with  people  and 
don't  mind  taking  chances.  It  is  caring 
enough  to  do  something  Instead  of  thinking 
there  are  plenty  of  other  people  to  do  It.  I 
wasn't  just  going  to  talk  about  it.  I  was 
going  to  do  something." 

And  she's  been  doing  quite  a  bit.  Probably 
first  and  foremost  Is  just  living  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  reservation.  Of  her  time  there 
she  says  it  showed  them  that  all  white  peo- 
ple do  not  represent  authority. 

"We  lived  there  In  the  same  environment. 
I  think  personal  contact  is  very  important. 
Talking  to  them  as  part  of  a  community 
and  by  living  with  them  a  better  under- 
standing came  about,"  Joyce  said.  "You  be- 
come aware  so  much  more  deeply  how  they 
think  and  you  develop  an  appreciation  of 
their  culture.  People  go  through  the  state 
and  take  a  picture  of  an  Indian  and  they 
think  they  have  seen  an  Indian." 

VISTA'S  main  thrust,  Joyce  explained,  is 
directed  at  community  action  work.  This 
might  mean  tutoring  for  high  school  equiva- 
lency examinations,  working  with  pre-school- 
ers, "trying  for  a  recreation  building  for  the 
teens  so  they  might  have  some  place  to  go  at 
night,"  counseling  ("just  about  everybody 
from  teens  on  up  to  adults") ,  referring  peo- 
ple to  the  legal  aid  center,  Girl  and  Boy 
Scout  work  with  the  Indians,  "telling  them 
they  have  the  right  to  choose  the  future, 
and  discourage  dropouts,"  which  Joyce  said 
is  a  big  problem. 

An  important  part  of  her  work  is  serving 
as  a  buffer  between  teacher  and  students 
and  working  with  dropouts.  As  Joyce  puts  it, 
she  does  "many  things." 

All  things  considered,  Joyce  thinks  the 
Indians  need  "more  opportunity  to  develop 
and  the  only  way  is  through  education  and 
employment.  That  is  the  only  way  they  can 
be  Independent. 

It  has  been  good  for  her,  but  not  in  a  way 
a  lot  of  us  would  understand.  Says  Joyce: 
"You  are  not  in  VISTA  to  get  pats  on  the 
shoulder.  If  you  want  personal  esteem,  you 
wouldn't  be  in  it.  The  rewards  are  Just  car- 
ing for  people  and  they  care  back."  She  said 
the  rewards  back  home  are  more  "tangible 
while  the  work  here  is  not  in  a  lot  of  ways. 
It  is  sometimes  frustrating  but  It  makes  you 
see  yourself  better  as  a  person  than  you 
thought  you  ever  could. 

When  she  first  came  to  the  reservation. 
Joyce  confessed  she  had  "no  other  involve- 
ment with  another  race  before.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  expect." 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  she  came.  "VISTA 
is  showing  adults  today  that  we  are  not 
going  to  accept  ideas  about  minorities.  You 
can  grow  up  with  the  Idea  of  having  noth- 
ing against  a  minority  group  but  still  stay 
away  from  them. 

■"We're  showing  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion does  care.  We  don't  Just  hear  the  words 
'Justice  and  democracy'  as  lone  as  'I  get  my 
share'  with  no  concern  about  the  minority. 
Because  X  am  white  I  have  had  opportunities 
these  Indian  youngsters  have  never  had." 

Joyce  said  this  attitude  will  stay  with  her 
once  her  VISTA  time  is  up.  People  are  aware 
of  racial  injustice  and  the  like  but  get  tied 
up  with  their  own  problems,  she  says.  "But 
in  VISTA  you  are  continuously  aware  that 
you  as  a  person  can't  help  but  help." 


Indian  Student  Must  Learn  To  Blend  Best 
OF  Both   Cultures — VIII 

When  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  visited 
Idaho's  Blackfoot  school  district  last  spring 
he  asked  if  the  school  had  any  books  on 
Indian  culture  and  tradition. 

It  had  one:  "Captive  of  the  Delawarea." 
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That  Inspired  TOlume  had  a  picture  of  an 
Indian  scalping  a  white  child  on  Its  cover. 

This  was  just  after  President  Johnson  bad 
told  Congress  of  a  plan  to  establish  Indian 
"model  community  schools"  which  would 
"have  the  finest  teachers,  familiar  with  In- 
dian history"  and  offer  an  "enriched  cur- 
riculum." 

Despite  the  disparity.  Commissioner  Ben- 
nett  also  had  some  optimistic  words  on 
Indian  education  last  spring; 

"Indiana  In  particular  have  a  cultural 
heritage  that  often  puts  them  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  society.  Tet  this  heritage  Is 
an  asset,  because  It  gives  them  Inner  sup- 
port for  their  confrontations  with  the  dom- 
inant society.  If  the  child's  background  Is 
respected  and  made  the  subject  of  serious 
study,  then  the  entire  group  benefits." 

While  all  this  can  not  be  dismissed  as  Just 
wishful  thinking.  It  Is  still  pretty  much 
that — thinking  No  where  Is  the  cultural  con- 
flict more  meaningful  and  pervasive  than  In 
the  Impressionable  school  age  years,  yet  only 
In  Isolated  Instances  Is  anything  being  done 
about  It. 

The  facts  are  clear:  In  South  Dakota  lesa 
than  50  per  cent  of  Indian  youths  graduate 
from  high  school.  What  Is  more  Important 
la  that  there  are  some  grim  facts  behind  this 
dropoyt.  rate^saddenlng  and  pathetic  facts 
U>at  ti)u>uld  have  been  seen  before. 

We  don't  have  far  to  turn  to  understand 
the  dropout  rate  In  South  Dakota.  In  a 
remarkable  and  extensive  study  conducted 
at  Pine  Ridge,  Dr.  John  F  Bryde  gives  the 
whys  and  the  wherefores.  His  "The  Sioux 
Indian  Student:  A  Study  of  Scholastic  Fail- 
ure and  Personality  Conflict"  Is  not  pleasant 
reading  but  It  provides  perspective  Into  the 
Indian  education   nettle. 

He  starts  with  the  premise  that  "when  the 
economic  basis  of  a  culture  is  destroyed  and 
Its  natural  ecology  disrupted,  the  values  that 
originally  arose  from  that  economy  tend  to 
remain  active  and  alive,  but  relatively  In- 
operable In  the  now  changed  culture.  The 
nomadic  Sloux,  with  their  high  valuation  of 
physical  bravery,  generosity.  Individual 
^lutonomy,  good  advice  and  leUure  are  still 
vibrant  and  active." 

Dr.  Bryde  delves  into  what  is  called 
"the  crossover  phenomenon":  Indian  chil- 
dren excel  for  a  while  "then  reverse  them- 
i^elves  and  show  a  steady  decline."  Dr.  Bryde 
writes. 

Investigation  of  school  achievement  rec- 
ords of  164  eighth  graders  revealed  excellent 
performance  on  the  California  Achievements 
tests  from  the  fourth  grade  to  the  sixth  grade, 
during  which  time  the  performance  of  these 
children  excelled  national  norms.  At  the 
seventh  grade  level,  the  Indian  stiidents  sud- 
denly 'croased-over'  and  fell  two  months 
t>ehlnd  the  norms,  and  at  the  eighth  grade 
level  were  lagging  five  months." 

It  Is  during  this  critical  period  of  adoles- 
cence that  the  Indian  child  sees  that  the 
mainstream  society  has  radically  different 
and  frequently  conflicting  values.  But  for 
the  white  student.  It  Is  a  time  of  new  vistas, 
an  exciting  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Indian  youth  sees  that  he  Is  different,  and 
this  difference  he  somehow  sees  as  the  prod- 
uct of  an  inferior  culture.  He  withdraws  as 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  his  whole  up- 
bringing has  been  wrong.  He  realizes  that 
Dick  and  Jane  and  the  visits  to  grandmother 
are  far  from  reality. 

Dr.  Bryde  cites  George  Macgregor's  "War- 
riors Without  Weapons"  In  saying  that  the 
Sloux  child  finds  the  world  quite  hostile: 
The  behavior  of  adolescents  reflects  an  almost 
sudden  withdrawal,  confusion  and  Inability 
to  find  a  satlafactory  role.  Adolescent  boys, 
in  particular,  were  frightened,  unsure  of 
themselves,  felt  the  111  will  and  unfriendli- 
ness of  society  and  since  life  on  the  reserva- 
tion for  them  seems  empty,  they  tend  to 
retreat  from  life." 


What  his  studies  show,  says  Dr.  Bryde,  Is 
that  "the  total  Indian  group  reveals  personal- 
ity disruption  and  poorer  adjustment.  Nota- 
ble among  the  meaningful  variables  were: 
feeling  of  rejection,  depression,  anxiety  and 
tendencies  to  withdraw,  plus  social,  self,  and 
emotional  alienation." 

Dr.  Bryde  says  "studies  to  date  on  the 
Sioux  have  shown  that  the  cultural  Impact 
that  has  taken  Its  toll  In  obstructing  the 
development  of  the  young  Sloux  personality. 
The  young  Sloux  people  meet  the  demands 
of  the  dominant  culture  with  a  passive  re- 
sistance. This  In  Itself,  however,  causes 
hostility,  withdrawal  and  a  general  feeling 
of  rejection.  They  cannot  turn  back  and  are 
not  motivated  to  go  forward.  They  are  truly 
caught  between  the  cultural  stresses  of  the 
old   world   and   the   new." 

New  directions  are  needed,  say.s  Dr. 
Bryde: 

"The  findings  of  this  study  clearly  point 
to  a  new  approach  to  Indian  education.  The 
study  sought  to  Identify  the  psychological 
cause  of  breakdowns  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  general  performance  of  Indian 
youth.  Having  Identified  the  central  pat- 
tern— alienation  and  anomle  (personal  dls- 
orlenUtlon),  with  resultant  feelings  of  re- 
jection, depression,  and  anxiety — It  was  seen 
that  the  Indian  youth  Is  alienated  from  him- 
self and  others.  He  is  not  effectively  identi- 
fied with  his  Indian  heritage,  nor  can  he 
Identify  with  the  hostile,  white  world  facing 
him.  He  Is.  during  the  troubled  years  of 
adolescence,  a  nothing.'  He  has  an  ex- 
tremely crippling  negative  self  image.  He 
has  no  direction  to  his  life  and  is  lost. 

Since  the  Indian  youth  indicates  that  he 
is  socially  alienated,  even  from  his  own 
group,  he  shows  that  he  Is  not  Indian  and 
has  no  effective  awareness  of  his  historical 
racial  Identity. 

"Since  awareness  of  historical  origins  Is 
necessary  for  orientation  to  any  kind  of 
future  action,  the  first  part  of  this  accultura- 
tion course  should  consist  In  teaching  him  a 
solid,  clear  history  of  his  race,  designed  to 
give  him  pride  In  his  racial  origin.  In  cur- 
rent Indian  education,  the  normal  American 
History  courses  are  taught  in  all  Indian 
schools.  Indian  youths  study  about  the  Pil- 
grims, the  early  struggles  to  settle  the  coun- 
try, the  revolutionary  war.  etc.  However,  the 
Indian  youth  doesn't  Identify  with  these  ac- 
complishments because  they  were  the  ac- 
complishments of  another  race  and,  what  is 
more,  some  of  the  major  struggles  and  vic- 
tories of  white  settlers,  on  the  early  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  later  in  the  West,  were  against 
his  own  race. 

"Since  the  Indian  does  not  get  a  sense  of 
historical  racial  pride  from  the  study  of 
history  that  a  white  youth  does,  the  Indian 
youth  should  be  taught  thoroughly  and 
vividly  the  history  of  his  Indian  race  first 
as  the  primary  source  and  basis  for  personal 
Identity  This  history  of  his  race  would  be 
the  first  necessary  part  of  the  course. 

"The  next  part  of  the  course  would  teach 
the  Indian  youth  what  values  are  and  how 
they  historically  arise — usually  from  the 
economy  from  which  a  race  makes  a  living. 
Having  gained  a  mastery  of  the  concepts  of 
values  as  sources  of  conunon  responses  In  a 
culture,  the  Sloux  youth  would  proceed  to  a 
study  of  the  traditional  Sloux  values. 

"He  would  be  shown  why  he  acts  as  he 
does  as  a  Sloux:  his  subconscious  cultural 
drives  would  be  brought  to  light  and  to  con- 
scious awareness  for  understanding  and 
evaluation.  Then  having  seen  what  the  Sloux 
values  are,  he  would  proceed  to  a  study  of 
the  major  white- American  values. 

"He  would  be  shown  how  certain  major 
American  values  clash  with  his  Sloux  values: 
and  bring  at>out  personality  tensions  and 
deviations.  He  would  be  taught  basic,  psycho- 
logical principles  of  how  to  adjust  to  and 
relieve  stress  nnd  conflict. 


He  will  be  shown  clearly  that  accultura- 
tlonal  psychology  Is  not  a  matter  of  ceasing 
to  be  Indian.  This  Is  psychologically  absurd 
He  Is  likewise  shown  that  acculturation  is 
not  a  matter  of  completely  becoming  whltr 
This   Is  also  psychologically   Impossible. 

"He  will  be  shown  how  to  take  the  be.st 
from  two  cultiu-es.  blend  and  Integrate  these 
values  within  himself  with  the  result  that 
he  creates  within  himself  a  unique,  precious 
third  kind  of  personality — which  is  his  en- 
riching contribution  to  society.  His  per- 
.sonallty  would  escape  the  stereotype  of  both 
races  and  enrich  society  with  a  qualitatively 
different  personality.  He  would  have  the 
.satisfaction  of  achieving  a  unique,  modern 
Indian    Identity  and  full  self  actualization." 

There  is  hope  that  this  forward  thinking 
may  come  Into  vogue.  Dr.  Bi^de  Is  now 
working  with  a  BIA  grant  to  Implement  hl.s 
Ideas  on  Indian  education.  Some  32  schools 
are  using  his  course  on  a  pilot  basis. 

Holy  Rosart  Stresses  Oolala  Sioux  Culti-se. 
Heritage — IX 

Pine  Rioob. — "Before  this  course,  we  didn't 
even  know  that  Indians  were  Important  or 
that  It  was  Important  for  us  to  know  Indian 
history  and  values  and  what  the  old  time 
Indians  did  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

"Now  we  can  see  that  It  Is  and  it  sure  make.s 
you  feel  good  to  know  that  you  are  Sloux  It 
makes  you  really  proud  to  see  all  the  ob- 
stacles the  old  time  Sloux  had  to  overcome 
und  to  know  that  the  Indian  race  Is  the  oldest 
race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today. 

"Later  on  we  are  going  to  take  these  values 
and  also  white  values,  and  see  how,  by  put- 
ting them  together  we  get  modem  Indians." 

That's  the  way  Patrick  Kills  Crow  .-\nd 
Mary  Crazy  Thunder  described  the  modern 
Indian  psychology  course  at  the  Holy  Rosnry 
Mission  school  down  here. 

What  It  does  Is  teach  Indian  children  their 
Indian  history  and  Indian  cultural  values 
Tliey  then  compare  their  ways  and  back- 
ground to  the  customs  and  values  of  non- 
Indian  society.  This  way  Indian  youth  can 
learn  the  white  way  as  well  as  the  Indian 
He  can  then  fit  Into  the  white  man's  world 
without  losing  his  Indian  Identity  and  pride 

"The  most  Important  thing."  says  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Zuem,  S.J.,  Holy  Rosary  superin- 
tendent, "is  to  teach  these  children  to  be  an 
Oglala  Sioux  Indian  because  that  is  what  they 
are  and  never  let  them  develop  a  sense  oi 
Inferiority." 

This  covers  a  lot  of  groxind.  It  starts  at  the 
pre-school  level.  Here  the  Montessorl  method 
Is  used.  As  It  happens  this  "new"  concept  of 
education  stressing  individuality  Is  quite 
similar  to  old  Indian  method  of  educating 
their  young.  Non-EngUsb  speaking  children 
are  also  taught  English,  but  Lakota  Isn't  ne- 
glected. Lakota  is  taught  all  through  the 
grade  school  and  is  a  high  school  elective. 
Whether  the  child  mastered  Lakota  in  the 
home,  or  learns  It  here  It  helps  him  develop 
pride  in  his  origin. 

Taking  some  advice  from  Socrates  who  said 
that  before  anyone  starts  to  teach,  they 
should  know  their  subjects  thoroughly,  the 
faculty  here  learns  of  these  Indian  origins 
and  cultural  values  in  a  week  long  orienta- 
tion session  before  the  start  of  the  school 
year. 

Another  innovation  down  here  is  the  cul- 
ture center.  It's  rxin  by  Robert  Sladky  S.J.. 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Little  Finger  and  Leo 
American  Horse,  who  also  fills  In  as  a  Lakota 
teacher.  Here  the  Indian  youngsters  are 
taught  a  great  deal  of  Sloux  history,  its  well 
as  the  customs  of  the  old  way  of  life.  There 
is  an  extensive  library  on  Indian  history 
and  culture.  To  further  help  develop  a  sense 
of  pr<de,  each  senior  girl  Is  encouraged  to 
make  a  beaded  buckskin  dress.  Senior  boys 
are  similarly  encouraged  to  make  a  war  bon- 
net. "The  response  has  been  real  good,"  says 
Father  Zuem.  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  Indian 
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dances,  porcupine  qtSU  work  and  this  sort 
nf  thing  are  all  covered. 

"We^re  not  making  museum  pieces  out  of 
them'"  stresses  Fattoer  Zuem.  He  »y«  ^« 
Z^T  Indian  cultural  values  are  stressed, 
b^hat  adjustments  must  be  made  to  mod- 
.m  riav  demands. 

^ew  a  page  is  taken  from  Sloux  history: 
the  a^lvalof  the  hor*e  around  1760  brought 
.b^ut  an  entire  new  way  of  living  for  the 
Teton  Sloux.  The  adjustment  was  »«  *"/ 
T'd  a  beneficial  one.  Today,  the  students 
,re  told,  they  must  redirect  their  values  as 

hey  adjust  to  the  lUOOs  and  the  years  that 
lollow.  Dr.  Bryde's  acculturatlonal  psychol- 

•^L'"^^  examples,  the  old  lime  Sloux 
noUons  of  adjustment  to  nature,  cyclical  ex- 
stence  and  the  survival-leisure  concept  as 
opposed  to  the  non-Indian  values  of  sclen- 
tlflV^tjgress,  and  activity  and  work  for 
Itself  are  shown  In  a  modem  setting: 

Survival  is  no  longer  the  Issue— there  is  a 
new  way  of  making  a  living  to  survive.  The 
Indian  learns:  "In  thU  new  way  I  have  to 
improve  myself  or  gain  a  new  skill  in  order 
to  survive  and  support  my  family.  Some 
schooling  is  necessary. "  This  way  the  modern 
Indian  may  still  enjoy  his  old  valties.  - 
The  old  time  valUe  of  good  advice  from 
Indian  wisdom  Is  up-dated  to  Include  new 
knowledge  to  survive,  such  as  being  a  car- 
penter doctor  or  whatever  If  he  keeps  the 
Indian  knowledge  necessary  to  give  good 
advice  and  get  some  new  knowledge,  he  has 
two  sources  of  knowledge  and.  Dr.  Bryde's 
reasoning  goes.  Is  better  than  the  average 
non-Indian  who  has  only  one  source. 

Bravery,  doing  the  hardest  thing— but  only 
once  in  a  while:  the  Indians  are  taught  now 
means  doing  a  hard  thing  for  them:  a  so- 
ciety where  a  man  works  from  8  to  5.  Brav- 
ery is  applied  to  a  new  setting:  the  8  to  6 
proposition.  Staying  on  the  job  U  doing 
something  hard— and  this  is  braver>'.  And 
they  are  taught  here  other  areas  where  the 
Sioux  cultural  vaUies  In  their  modern  con- 
Mxt  can  give  the  Indian  the  best  of  two 
worlds. 

This  approach  is  meeting  with  a  lot  ol 
success  at  Holy  Rosary. 

The  thing  that  amazes  me. "  says  Father 
Zuern  "Is  that  we  have  209  kids  in  high 
school  where  In  years  past  we  never  had 
more  than  160.  Once  the  word  got  out  on 
the  new  program  we  got  a  number  of  in- 
quiries. The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent is  there.  The  kids  are  enthusiastic  and 
much  impressed  by  it." 


Innovative    Todd   County    School    One    or 
Pew  Of  It's  Kind — X 

Mission— "What  is  this?."  asks  the 
teacher,  pointing  to  a  picture  of  a  dog. 

"It  Is  a  dog, "  replies  one  of  the  Indian 
students  In  a  lew  of  its  kind  programs  in 
the  United  Stotes. 

■  Is  the  dog  wearing  a  hat?,"  the  teacher 
now  asks. 

"No.  the  dog  Is  not  wearing  a  hat. "  comes 
back  the  answer  from  the  same  tyke.  At  first 
blush  this  does  not  sound  too  innovative. 
Or  original.  What  It  Is  is  part  of  a  highly 
structured  educational  program  at  the  Todd 
County  School— one  of  12  like  It  in  the 
United  States. 

That  still  doesn't  make  it  original  or  in- 
novative. Only  when  you  understand  the 
scope  of  the  problem  are  the  merits  of 
the  program  visible.  The  dog  and  hat  busi- 
ness, for  example,  is  part  of  a  language  pro- 
gram that  requires  a  great  deal  of  verbaliza- 
tion. The  students  must  speak  in  complete 
sentences— the  once  accepted  grunts,  groans 
and  shrugs  are  no  go.  The  same  Is  true  of  the 
highly  phonetlcal  reading  course. 

It  Is  especially  Important  because  the  con- 
nection between  the  written  and  spoken 
word  Is  sometimes  beyond  the  grasp  of 
Indian  youngsters.  He  may  have  been  speak- 
ing Lakota  from  an  early  age.  Or  not  knowing 
that  sounds  can  be  "reproduced"  on  paper. 


He  may  never  have  seen  a  book  or  magazines 
Head  Start  took  care  of  a.  good  many  of 
these  problems.  „  ,.  ^, 

That's  where  the  Todd  County  School 
came  in.  ^. 

Two  years  ago  the  school  was  one  oi  100 
invited  to  a  conference  in  Kansas  City  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  They  were  told  to  write 
a  program  lor  the  first  grade  that  used  and 
expanded  the  successes  of  Head  Start.  Todd 
County's  program  was  one  of  40  to  be  funded 
by  the  federal  agency. 

The  first  grade  program  was  named  Fol- 
low Through."  It  was  a  cooperative  effort  of 
the  Todd  County  Independent  School,  the 
Rosebud  Sloux  Tribe,  the  Rosebud  Com- 
munity AcOon  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  A 
parental  advisory  council  played  a  large  part 
in  planning  the  innovative  procedures,  writ- 
ing the  Initial  proposal,  selection  of  staff 
members,  and  assisting  in  obtaining  parent 
participation  in  the  program. 

A  unit  on  Indian  culture,  life  and  history 
was  planned  and  Introduced  into  the  cur- 
riculum, A  resource  center  was  established 
vrtth  books,  pictures,  records,  fllm-strlps  for 
teaching  Indian  history.  The  Sioux  value  of 
oratorical  ability  was  utilized  and  stressed 
in  the  classroom.  ^  ^  „  ,^ 

Other  aspects  of  the  program  included  held 
ti  Ips  to  broaden  the  experiences  of  the  Indian 
child  living  on  the  reservation.  These  trips 
included  visits  to  the  larger  cities  in  South 
Dakota.  Every  child   was  given   an   airplane 

For  the  40  dormitory  residents,  four  Sloux 
Indian  women  were  employed  as  substlfUe 
parents.  Not  only  did  they  provide  a  home- 
like situation  and  serve  as  models  with  whom 
the  Indians  could  identify,  but  these  aides 
also  were  able  to  give  emotional  security  to 
to  the  child  who  was  living  away  from  home 
and  family.  „   , 

Follow  Through  worked  out  so  well  here 
that  Office  of  Education  told  the  Todd  district 
It  could  continue  on  the  same  lines  with 
another  program  for  second  grade  students— 
this  one  to  be  called  "Follow  Up  " 

School  officials  picked  the  Brlghter-Engel- 
man  program  for  Follow  Up.  It  uses  com- 
pletely programmed  materials  and  Is  highly 
structured.  There  is  a  parent  advisory  group 
that  helps  to  select  the  aides— who  also  do 
some  teaching.  The  children  take  home  pro- 
grammed materials  which  they  work  with  the 
help  of  their  parents,  who  have  attended 
special  sessions.  During  the  classes,  all  activ- 
ities are  picked  up  on  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision for  the  Brighter-Engclman  people  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

To  further  increase  verbalization,  "lan- 
Kuage  master  machines  "  are  used.  The  use 
of  these  machines  permits  the  grouping  of 
children  for  similar  needs  and  breaks  the 
lock-step  tradition  of  everyone  doing  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  After  careful 
planning,  the  teachers  and  aides  created  their 
own  sound  and  word  cards.  These  were  used 
to  introduce  and  build  upon  the  consonant, 
vowel  and  blend  sounds.  As  the  year  pro- 
gressed, cards  were  created  to  help  build 
vocabulary  and  sentence  structure. 

In  the  course,  the  teacher  stays  on  a  tightly 
programmed  set  of  materials.  She  follows 
these  expllcltlv  and  does  not  deviate.  There 
are  definite  goals  in  mind  instead  of  just 
letting  the  child  go  and  hoping  he  will  meet 
some  sort  of  goal. 

•Everybodv  knows  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be  doing"  and  where  they're  going,"  ex- 
plained Ron  Hanson,  program  director  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  here. 

This  means  that  the  teacher  can  tell  where 
the  child  stands  on  any  given  subject  on  any 
etven  dav.  She  can  do  this  because  she  s 
adhering'  to  the  Brighter-Engelman  pro- 
crammed,  structured  course,  while  all  the 
time  stressing  verbalization. 

For  example.  Book  III  for  days  50-61.  for 
the  teacher  starts  with  a  picture  of  a  girl, 
a   chair  and   table   with   no  top.   It's   called 


•■Group  Talk."  The  first  problem  says:  "I  see 
something  funny  in  thte  plctvu-e.  Who  Imows 
what  It  Is?  (If  no  response,  point  to  missing 
top.)  What's  funny  about  this  table?  This 
table  does  not  have  a  top.  The  top  is  miss- 
ing. Everybody  say  It  with  me.  The  top  is 
missing." 

So  far  everybody  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram likes  what  they've  seen.  And  the  school 
is  thinking  of  a  "Follow  On"  course  to  keep 
up  the  work." 


Judge  Holds  Court  With  Dash  of  Sarcasm— 
XI 
Pine  Ridce.— The  Hon.  Hobart  Keith  Is  not 
a  typical  Indian,  If  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Nor  is  he  a  typical  judge.  If  there  is  suoli 
a  creature:  the  chief  judge  of  the  Oglala 
Tribal  Court  once  let  a  man  off  "for  services 
his  tribe  rendered  the  Oglala  Sloux  at  the 
Custer  battle  " 

•It  was  a  minor  offense,"  says  Judge  Keith, 
and  I  had  to  figure  out  a  way  to  let  him  go." 
As  he  dispenses  justice  on  the  nation  "s 
second  largest  Indian  reservation,  he  does 
so  with  a  highly  developed,  occasionally  con- 
troversial and  sometimes  questionable 
philosophy. 

He  is  loaded  with  barbs  of  sarcasm  direct- 
ed at  modern  mores  and  white  society.  Of 
the  state  government  he  cites  Thoreau : 

Wherever  a  man  goes  men  will  pursue  him 
and  paw  him  with  their  dirty  institutions 
and  if  they  can,  constrain  him  to  belong  to 
their  desperate  odd-fellow  society. " 

He  bases  this  in  part  on  his  belief  that  the 
reservations  are  not  really  part  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota.  Judge  Keith  maintains 
Pine  Ridge  is  a  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux 
nation  existing  coterminously  within  Tlv- 
United  States. 

To  prove  his  point,  this  past  summer  he 
.signed  a  restraining  order  preventing  the 
state  from  collecting  the  sales  tax  at  a 
reservation  store. 

Commenting  on  his  decision  in  a  rich 
resonant  voice,  the  holder  of  four  battle 
stars  earned  in  the  South  Pacific  says:  "The 
Iving  lion,  the  United  States  government  of 
this  vast  sociological  den  of  thieves  and  nuts 
of  the  human  jungle  known  as  the  black 
and  white  great  society,  has  had  their  fill  <ii 
the  kill,  now  the  jackals  and  hyenas  of  the 
South  Dakota  Revenue  Department  feel  they 
have  every  license  to  move  In  and  feed  on  the 
remaining  entrails  of  the  Teton  Sioux  na- 
tion." 

While  the  state  says  it  does  not  try  lo 
collect  the  tax  from  reservation  Indians,  the 
judge  says  It  tries  to  "subtly  coerce "'  grocers 
to  collect  the  tax. 

•I'm  up  for  impeachment  every  time  the 
tribal  council  meets,"  says  Judge  Keith  'bvt 
I  always  hold  them  :.t  bay,"  Part  of  th  s 
trouble  he  says  comes  from  the  "undue  influ- 
ence" of  the  tribe's  current  attorney.  Richard 
Shifter,  whom  Judge  Keith  tags  the  "Raspu- 
tin of  the  tribal  government. " 

Talk  of  impeachment  comes  about  because 
of  his  insistence  on  seeing  that  all  the  la*-s 
are  enforced.  Not  everyone  would  agree  w^th 
Judge  Keith,  lor  example,  in  his  view  that 
Indians  don't  have  to  pay  income  tax  while 
it  is  settled  that  Indians  on  reservations  don  t 
have  to  pav  state  taxes  or  levies. 

There  are,  however,  certain  legal  rights 
Indians  enjoy  that  they  insist  on  «»«»»<;«'"- 
ine  There  are  some  certain  misconceptions. 
For  instance,  no  one  is  "paid''  for  being  an 
Indian.  Any  money  an  Indian  draws  from  the 
government  is  either  welfare,  such  as  every- 
one is  entitled  to,  or  money  for  pay™em  of 
land  or  trust  money.  It  flows  out  ot j^gree- 
ments   made   between   the   Indian   and   the 

United  States  government.  

The  patchwork  of  Indian  law  comes  from 
nearly  400  treaties  and  over  4.000  federal 
statutes  and  an  even  larger  ^^^^^l^H'^fl: 
clal  and  administrative  decisions  which  at- 
^mpt  to  apply  these  treaties  and  declsloas. 
Br^«»my  spewing,  the  special  relationship 
Indians  have  with  the  federal  government 
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gom  b*ck  to  bafdn  John  M*nhan'»  dttj.  H* 
held  fTy««»«  Uitow  or  nAtlona  "h»d  alwkjra 
b«Mi  ooastdarwl  m  dlatlnct.  independent, 
politic*!  eommanltlea.  retaining  their  origi- 
nal natural  rtghta  .  .  .  the  aetUed  doctrine 
of  tb«  Uw  of  nations  la.  that  a  waaker  power 
doe*  not  aurrender  lu  independence — Ita 
right  to  aeU-gorernment — by  aaaoclatlng 
with  a  atronger  power,  and  taking  lu  pro- 
tection." 

Since  thla  decision,  the  federal  courta  have 
generally  held  that  Indian  tribes  have  the 
same  powers  of  aelf-govemment  of  any 
sovereign  except  as  modified  by  Congress. 
The  oiajar  modiflcatlon  was  the  Major  Crimes 
Act  which  granted  the  federal  government 
jurisdiction  over  major  crimes  committed 
on  the  reservation.  This  legislation,  inciden- 
tally, came  about  aa  a  result  of  the  murder 
of  Spotted  TaU  by  Crow  Dog  on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
when  Crow  Dog  gave  up  a  few  horses  and 
followed  the  Indian  custom  in  the  case  of 
murder,  federal  authorities  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  him. 

But  the  notion  atUl  persists  that  the 
Indian  Is  somehow  a  second  class  cltlxen 
because  of  this  special  relationship.  This  Is 
no  more  true  In  the  case  of  Indians  than 
It  Is  In  the  cases  of  other  groups  that  have 
apecl^.. claims  on  the  federal  government 
such  jkA.  homesteaders,  veterans,  holders  of 
federal  securities,  government  employes  or 
government  contractors. 

Felix  Cohen,  the  foremost  legal  scholar 
on  Indian  affairs,  put  It  this  way: 

"By  and  large.  It  must  be  remembered, 
whatever  we  have  given  to  the  Indians,  what- 
ever we  give  them  today  la  not  a  matter 
of  charity,  but  Is  part  of  a  series  of  real 
estate  transactions  through  which  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  United  States 
was  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the 
federal  government.  Failure  to  appreciate 
this  fact  leads  to  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  and 
unjust  results. 

"For  example,  the  fact  that  Indian^i  gen- 
erally stipulated  that  payments  for  land 
cessions  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  goods 
r  id  services  came  to  be  pushed  rapidly  into 
the  background  and  public  opinion  with 
the  result  that  well  meaning  blunderers  rose 
to  denounce  the  rendering  of  such  services 
.ind  goods  as  degrading  and  encouraging  idle- 
ness, and  persuaded  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  the  distribution  of  rations  to 
able  bodied  Indians  unless  they  performed 
services  In  exchange. 

"Imagine  the  howl  of  anguish  that  would 
have  gone  up  If  Congress  had  determined 
that  payment  of  government  bonds  to  their 
holders  encouraged  Idleness  and  should  not 
be  effectuated  with  respect  to  able-bodied 
bondholders  except  upon  performance  of 
equivalent  services.  This  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  double  standard  which  is  engendered 
by  a  sense  of  race  superiority  and  an  Ig- 
norance of  history." 

If  It  sounds  easy,  try  convincing  anyone 
of  It. 

And  Judge  Keith? 

"I  used  to  be  real  bitter  but  I  wouldn't 
trade  places  with  anybody.  There  Is  so  much 
romance  here.  Kipling  could  really  write 
a  story." 

TacATtEs    Lin;    Wobk    or    F>.\.nk    Kills 
Ekzmt — XII 

Kti,x. — Frank  Kills  Enemy's  sole  conces- 
sion to  the  twentieth  century  la  a  sleek  at- 
tach6  case.  In  It  be  baa  a  file  of  documents, 
promulgations,  laws  and  treaties  that  date 
back  to  the  treaty  of  1868. 

"I've  got  every  law.  every  one  of  them." 

He  Is  a  committee  ot  one — or  two  If  you 
count  his  part  time  asalstant.  Frank  Short 
Horn.  tr>-lng  to  get  all  the  IndUn  treaties 
and  agreements  fulfilled  to  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

Kills  Enemy  spends  a  good  deal  of  bis  time 
on   the  road   telling  Indians  in  the  Lakota 


tongue  about  their  rights  andar  these 
treaties.  So  far  he  hasn't  started  any 
groundswell. 

When  he's  not  on  the  road,  he  can  be  found 
at  his  modest  log  home  nestled  down  a  bot- 
tom not  far  north  of  here.  With  only  a  few 
yelping  dogs  to  keep  him  company.  Kills 
Enemy  studies  his  documents  by  a  kerosene 
lamp. 

'"The  reservation  Indians  are  In  bad  shape. 
My  grandfather  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
signed  the  1868  treaty — Red  War  Bonnett." 
he  said,  not  at  all  at  ease  speaking  English. 

He  Is  riled  about  Indiana  of  less  than  full 
blood  because  he  says  only  full  blood  Indians 
were  covered  by  the  treaties.  The  mixed 
bloods,  whom  he  blames  for  a  lot  of  reserva- 
tion's trouble,  he  says,  should  be  given  the 
heave-ho. 

Chances  are  Kills  Enemy  will  die  of  a 
broken  heart  before  he  sees  any  of  these  pro- 
visions carried  out.  There  la  one  little  glim- 
mer of  hope  though : 

The  Black  Hills. 

"I  want  to  know  why  the  government 
doesn't  fulfill  Its  treaties.  I  want  to  know  If 
the  treaties  are  good  or  bad.  I  want  to  know 
If  we  are  going  to  get  any  compensation  for 
the  Black  Hills.  " 

A  lot  of  Indians  are  concerned  about  the 
Black  Hills  claim.  For  one  thing  It  means  a 
lot  of  money — probably  around  $50  million 
for  the  Teton  Sioux  tribes.  It  Is  now  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  a  tribunal 
established  during  the  Truman  administra- 
tion to  compensate  Indian  tribes  for  broken 
treaties. 

This  claim  has  for  Its  basis  the  treaty  of 
1868.  Back  then  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  interested  In  stopping  the  fighting 
along  the  Powder  River.  So  a  treaty  was 
signed  setting  up  the  Oreat  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion, taking  in  all  of  western  South  Dakota. 
Both  parties  agreed  that  no  cession  of  any 
part  of  the  reservation  would  be  valid  unless 
agreed  to  by  three  fourths  of  all  the  adult 
males  on  the  reservation. 

Things  worked  out  well  for  a  while.  Then 
Custer  made  his  famous  geological  expedition 
to  the  Black  Hills.  Word  soon  leaked  out  that 
gold  abounded  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  rush 
was  on. 

After  the  Custer  debacle.  Congress  abro- 
gated the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  but  on  the 
condition  that  the  Sioux  consent  to  the 
change  of  the  reservation's  western  boun- 
dary. A  conunission  was  sent  out  to  secure 
this  approval.  About  all  they  got  was  five 
per  cent  of  the  adult  male  signatures.  This 
unratified  agreement  went  into  effect  Just  the 
same. 

It  might  have  ended  there  but  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  late  Ralph  Case.  When  he  was 
a  boy  growing  up  on  the  reservation  (his 
father  was  an  Indian  agent),  he  once  dared 
a  soldier  to  throw  a  bucket  of  water  on  an 
old  buck.  The  soldier  did.  Two  days  later  the 
agency  chaplain  was  killed  by  a  rifle  shot. 
It  turned  out  It  was  the  old  buck  thinking 
he  was  shooting  the  soldier  who  had  thrown 
the  water  on  him.  Case  vowed  then  and 
there  he  would  do  whatever  he  could  to  help 
the  Indians. 

He  became  an  attorney  and  took  on  many 
cases  for  the  Sioux  and  won  several.  He 
started  with  the  Black  Hills  case  In  1922.  It 
was  to  be  a  long  process.  For  one  thing  it  re- 
quired special  legislation  to  sue  the  United 
States.  When  Case  got  this  legislation  and 
went  to  court,  the  Court  of  Claims  told  him 
the  legislation  wasn't  quite  good  enough. 
He  then  helped  put  together  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  legislation.  This  Is  the 
door  through  which  the  Sioux  hope  to  re- 
enter, monetarily  at  least,  their  once  sacred 
Black  HUls. 

Nov.  10,  1960  Is  the  date  set  for  the  opening 
of  the  trial.  The  Sioux  tribes  will  show  loss 
In  minerals,  timber,  land  and  the  like.  The 
United   States  will   offset   the   claim  of   the 


Sioux  by  deducting  money  It  has  given  the 
Sioux  since  they  lost  the  Black  Hills. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  pressure  for 
per  capita  split  as  soon  and  Sioux  get  their 
award — expected  to  be  between  $40  million 
to  960  million.  Tribal  leaders  looking  beyond 
the  next  election  may  well  be  advised  to 
resist  thla  baaed  on  the  experience  of  earlier 
per  capita  Indian  settlements.  Some  have 
turned  out  to  be  strictly  here  today,  gone 
tomorrow  propositions. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  also  ex- 
pected to  ask  that  the  money  be  set  up  fcv 
certain  definite  and  long  lasting  programs. 

Young.    Bold   Indians   Becoming   More 

VOCAI,— XIII 

The  big  "In"  Indian  book  this  year  Is  Stan 
Stelner's  "The  New  Indians." 

It  Is  billed  as  "The  first  full  scale  report 
of  the  gathering  'Red  Power'  movement  .  .  . 
a  revolt  against  the  white  man's  culture  and 
debasement  of  the  tribal  way." 

In  his  foreword.  Stelner  tells  us:  .  .  In 
the  distant  hills  of  the  Indian  reservations, 
there  has  arisen  a  new  generation  of  univer- 
sity educated  Indians.  These  young  men  and 
women  have  given  voice  to  a  human  morality 
and  tribal  philosophy  of  life  that  weds  the 
ancient  and  the  modern.  And  they  cannot  be 
understood  by  harking  to  the  old  prejudices, 
false  Inukges.  and  the  ugh-ughlng  of  Holly- 
wood Indians  who  don't  exist.  If  Indeed  they 
ever  did.  The  emergence  of  the  new  Indlaas 
demands  that  the  country  listen  with  new 
ears." 

Although  Stener's  opus  has  come  In  for 
criticism  by  some  who  say  his  quotations  of 
them  weren't  quite  accurate  and  that  on  the 
whole  It  Is  a  little  too  fanciful.  Stelner  Is 
right  In  saying  that  a  new.  Intelligent  and 
vocal  group  of  young  Indian  le.-xders  and 
thinkers  Is  emerging. 

Vic  Charlo.  In  the  area  as  a  field  man  for 
the  Coalition  of  American  Indian  Citizens, 
disclaims  any  "red  power"  appelatlon  even 
though  he  and  his  organization  were  part  of 
last  summer's  Poor  People's  March.  Of  "red 
power"  he  says  "If  It  Is  meant  to  be  synony- 
mous with  black  power.  everytKxly  gets  scared 
off.  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  antagozlne  but 
to  deal  with  people  at  the  local  level."  But 
In  any  event  Charlo  does  represent  the  young, 
vocal,  college  educated  Indian  Stelner  talks 
about. 

Charlo's  thing  is  Indian  Involvement. 

On  the  topic  of  education  he  said  "Edu- 
cators are  making  a  mistake  when  they  say 
Indians  want  the  same  things  (as  the  middle 
class  does)  so  they  give  them  the  middle  class 
treatment.  Then  they  give  a  conference  and 
Invite  a  lot  of  non-Indians  to  participate. 
They  are  unwilling  to  accept  Indians.  I  was 
at  a  meeting  at  Penn  State:  out  of  100  there, 
just  16  were  Indians.  We  sat  there  and  lis- 
tened to  the  so-called  Indian  experts — noth- 
ing happened. 

"It  Is  frustrating."  Charlo  continued,  "try- 
ing to  make  Inroads.  The  Indians  are  always 
coming  out  a  very  poor  second.  Tliey  can't 
see  the  Indians  as  competent — maybe  It  Is 
the  BIA  attitude." 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  native  of  Mon- 
tana's Flathead  Reser^-atlon's  main  concern, 
"at  least  give  the  Indians  a  chance  to  try": 
contends  Charlo.  "the  whites  have  made 
enough  mistakes  already.  Let  the  Indians 
learn  from  their  mistakes." 

This  means  allowing  Indian  leadership  to 
take  a  more  active  role.  "Tou  have  to  get  the 
Indian  leaders  Involved — they  may  not  be 
educated  but  they  have  to  be  Involved.  I'm 
surprised  more  Indians  aren't  schlzos — they 
are  taught  to  be  successful,  like  Ben  Reifel 
and  people  like  htm  who  the  teachers  hold 
up  &n  examples.  Then  the  kids  go  home  and 
see  their  own  parents. 

"The  people  the  Indian  child  has  looked 
up  to  as  leaders  are  not  educated  but  they  are 
Indians.  These  Indian  leaders."  be  said,  "are 
the  ones  we  have  to  oooslder.  In  the  OEO 
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lobs  the  past  couple  of  years  all  the  empha- 
iia  is  on  high  school  or  some  coUege— the 
Indians  can't  qualify."  Of  some  of  those  "un- 
educated," Charlo  said  "I  have  seen  people 
lust  as  competent  or  more  competent  with  a 
better  understanding  of  what   the  Indians 

face." 

What  this  means,  he  says  is. 

We're  saying  leVs  move,  let's  get  going  at 
these  things  that  effect  us— getting  BIA  wel- 
fare without  getting  eight  doors  slanuned  In 
the  lace,  getting  water  or  lease  money.  There 
IS  a  lot  of  talk,  but  the  people  are  never 
touched  by  the  programs. '  ^      ^   __ 

Charlo  has  a  lot  of  other  Ideas.  On  educa- 

•We  all  know  Indians  are  dropping  out. 
They're  saying  'we  know  something  Is 
wrong  ■  They  know  they  are  somehow  differ- 
ent while  the  educators  feel  there  Is  no 
difference."  Charlo  says  as  the  Indian  stu- 
dent gets  older,  this  feeling  Is  intensified. 

Middle  class  children,  Charlo  says,  are 
brought  up  to  finish  high  school  and  then  go 
to  college.  Indians  do  not  have  this  same 
motivation. 

"Why  go  to  college?  Maybe  to  get  a  good 
lob  a  new  home— the  sort  of  thing  whites 
accept  as  being  necessary  that  the  Indian 
doesn't  necessarily  want."  He  thinks  there  la  a 
need  among  other  things,  that  a  lot  more 
counseling  be  made  available  to  Indian  stu- 
dents all  the  way  up  through  college. 

On  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  "Ben- 
nett (Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Robert 
Bennett)  has  a  lot  of  good  intentions 
but  because  of  the  bureaucracy,  be 
can't  function  at  a  local  level.  All  his  pro- 
grams are  so  watered  down  by  the  time  they 
get  down  to  the  local  level  they  Just  don't 
work  Bennett  Is  ooncerned  but  he  Is  Just  as 
good  as  his  bureaucracy— he's  a  very  con- 
cerned Individual  with  hU  hands  tied.  I  asked 
Bennett."  Charlo  said,  "about  the  Innova- 
tive schools  the  BLA  was  going  to  start.  I 
Asked  blm  If  he  oould  with  the  teachers  he 
had,  some  of  whom  are  very  bad.  Bennett 
said  no.  I  asked  if  be  coiUd  get  rid  of 
them.  Bennett  said  no." 

On  the  war  on  poverty :  While  it  has  opened 
up  jobs,  he  says  "It  Is  still  missing  local  in- 
volvement." He  thinks  Community  Action 
programs  should  be  permitted  to  devise  their 
own  programs. 

On  industrialization:  "I  have  mUed  emo- 
tions. In  some  cases  it  Is  Just  another  bblng 
breaking  down  family  ties.  In  a  lot  of  cases 
the  wife  Is  going  out  working  reversing  the 
father-mother  relationship.  I  don't  have  all 
the  answers  but  I  think  Industrialization 
should  be  looked  at  closely.  I've  talked  to 
psychologists  on  reservations  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  same  reasons." 

On  Indian  values:  "When  we  mention  dif- 
ferent values  to  whites  they  become  upset. 
They  say  'we  have  the  best  things,  those  damn 
ingrates.  look  at  what  we've  done  for  them." 
A  lot  of  Indians  would  like  to  be  part  of 
middle  class  society  but  some  don't.  What 
we  re  working  for  on  the  reservations  is  ade- 
quate hoitslng  and  medical  services,  lowering 
the  death  rate  and  the  right  to  live  a  com- 
forUble  life  the  way  we  want  to  live  It." 


Bob  Burnette  Scorns  Indian 
"Establishment" — XIV 

Mission. — Bob  Burnette  Is  a  thorn  In  the 
fide  of  the  Indian  "establishment." 

Talk  to  him  for  more  than  five  minutes 
and  he'll  tell  you  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
wrong  doings  at  Rosebud  In  particular,  where 
he  was  tribal  chairman  for  eight  years  and 
now  dissident  in  residence,  and  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  In  general,  which  he 
puts  down  as  a  bunch  of  no  goods. 

One  of  these  days,  says  the  articulate  for- 
mer executive  secretary  of  the  prestigious 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  he 
Is  going  to  pull  himself  away  from  a  book 
he's  writing  on  the  Indian  situation  for  Pren- 


tice-Hall and  write  a  letter  to  President-elect 
Richard  Nixon  headed  "If  I  were  named 
Indian  commissioner." 

What  he  would  do  is  simple  enough;  he 
would  do  away  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 

Affairs.  . 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  my  tar- 
get" he  says.  "Eventually  I  hope  to  disin- 
tegrate It  even  If  it  takes  five  or  ten  years. 
I'll  do  It,  it's  going  to  be  gone  because  the 
bureau  is  suppressing  these  people." 

He  has  a  similar  feeling  about  Robert 
Bennett,  the  incumbent  BIA  commissioner 
Burnette's  old  organization  asked  the  next 
president  to  retain  at  Its  annual  meeting 
early  last  fall. 

"I  don't  think  anything  of  Bennett,  says 
Burnette.  "I  think  he's  a  louse  and  I'll  tell 
him  so  to  his  face. 

"I  would  like  to  have  them  appoint  me 
commissioner  for  three  or  four  years."  he 
adds  "I  would  do  what  they  have  been  talk- 
ing about  for  years.  I  would  make  employes 
heel  to  what  they  have  been  hired  for— that 
Is  to  assist  Indians  take  their  proper  place 
in  society.  It  does  just  the  opposite. 

•What  they  do  Is  hinder  and  roadblock. 
I  can  take  you  to  any  Indian  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  he'll  tell  you  the  same  thing.  The 
BIA  takes  their  money  and  doles  It  out. 
This  "doling"  out  of  trust  money.  Burnette 
maintains,  enables  the  BIA  to  "control    the 

"  "What  I  would  do  Is  say  'This  Is  your  money 
and  you  are  going  to  have  to  learn  sooner  or 
later  the  money  is  yours  and  U  you  .spend  It. 
too  bad."  They  are  teaching  our  people  to  Ue 
and  scramble  every  day  for  a  Uvlng.  rhey 
are  even  learning  how  to  cry— a  lot  of  wOTien 
tell  a  little  lie  and  make  tears  run  dovim  their 

cheeks."  ,..,*•  .ii„.^ 

Burnette  makes  no  secret  of  his  feelings. 
He  tells  with  particular  relUh  of  a  time  not 
too  long  after  Bennett's  confirmation  as  com- 
missioner when  he  attended  a  dinner  in  New 
York  City  where  Bennett  was  the  speaker. 
Burnette's  version  has  it  that  he  went  up  and 
congratulated  the  new  commissioner  only  to 
have  Bennett  tell  him  "Now  I'm  on  top  and 
I  can  reverse  everything  you've  ever  done. 
Burnette  told  him  he  was  jealous  of  the  new 
faclUUes  he  was  able  to  get  at  Rosebud— a 
new  school,  jail  and  hospital— by  going  over 
the  BIA's  area  office  head. 

He  claims  Bennett  aided  Cato  Valandra 
m  some  sort  of  unholy  alliance  In  ousting 
him  In  fact,  he  says  he  decided  to  quit  as 
executive  director  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  when  he  says  Valandra 
told  him  of  some  of  the  things  he  was  doing 
back  at  Rosebud.  Needless  to  say.  Burnette 
has  nothing  good  to  say  about  Valandra.  He 
claims  Valandra's  election  was  fraudulent, 
although  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
didn't  agree. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams are  another  of  Burnette's  targets:  I 
think  the  OEO  is  one  of  the  most  wicked, 
misadmlnlstered  kind  of  things  that  has  ever 
happened  to  the  Indians.  It's  reall  "ad,  even 
the  legal  aid."  Achieving  full  legal  rights  for 
Indians  Is  Burnette's  main  theme  these  days 
He  says  it  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
an  organization  he  heads  that  the  Indians 
Bill  of  Rights  act  was  passed  this  year. '  Lega» 
aid  "  he  conttnued.  "is  a  great  thing  if  It  s 
restricted.  It's  terrible.  It  has  broken  up  more 
famines  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  For 
six  dollars  you  can  get  a  divorce."  The  poverty 
programs,  says  Burnette  are  "really  hurting 
all  the  people  It  is  being  appUed  to." 

For  example,  he  says  the  houses  are  over- 
priced, but  what's  more  it  is  bringing  the 
Indians  up  to  a  high  economic  level  only  to 
drop  them  down  again  as  the  programs  phase 
out  Besides  that,  he  says  the  program  is  com- 
pletely political  so  far  as  selection  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  programs  is  concerned. 

Burnette  plans  to  chronicle  all  he  has  done 
for  the  Indians  'not  just  at  Rosebud,  all  of 
th«mi"  in  the  book  he  is  now  writing.  Chances 


are  his  book  will  be  dismissed  by  the  powers 
that  be.  but  it  Is  safe  to  predict  one  thing 
of  It:  It  will  be  read. 


Modern  Housing  Unh*  Prove  Boon  to 

Sioux — XV 
ROSEBUD— Robert   Kills    Plenty    last    year 
and  the  year  before  had  a  hard  time  getting 
his  boy  Sterling  to  go  to  school. 

Now  the  family  is  living  in  one  of  the  over 
800  new  houses  built  on  the  reservation  here 
and  It's  a  different  story. 

Sterling  tells  his  father,  "Dad,  now  I  can 
get  up  and  take  a  bath;  Mom  can  wash  the 
clothes  and  everything.  I  dont  have  to  worry 
whether  they're  going  to  call  me  a  stinking 
Indian." 

The  Kills  Plenty  family  Is  not  alone.  Morale 
has  skyrocketed  here— and  on  other  reserva- 
tions with  new  housing  programs  as  well 
"That's  why  they  call  It  'anpo  wlcharpl'- U 
really  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,"  says  the 
Rev  Richard  Pates,  SJ..  who  was  the  OEO 
housing  director  at  Rosebud  from  its  start 
until  this  month  when  he  left  the  reserva- 
tion for  further  studies. 

Before  the  new  housing  came,  reservation 
life  was  pretty  grim.  That's  putting  It  mildly 
Father  Pates  put  It  like  this:  "I  don't  know 
how  you  could  stand  It  unless  you're  drunk 
most  of  the  time.  You  just  couldn't  stand 
it  otherwise.  ^         . 

"How  would  you  like  to  be  a  parent  and 
seeing  your  children  getting  sick  all  the 
time,  catching  TB  and  missing  the  school 
bus  because  its  too  cold  to  get  out  of  bed 
before  10  a.m. 

"We  aren't  facing  the  glories  of  the  past, 
continued  Father  Pates,  "just  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  present.  People  wonder  what 
happened  to  the  Indian  crafts— what  kind 
of  craft  can  you  keep  up  In  a  situation  like 
that?  How  can  you  buy  beads  when  you  don't 
have  enough  money  to  buy  bread? 

Rosebud's,  as  did  the  other  reservation 
programs,  began  with  the  advent  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  Residents  were  asked  what 
they  needed  most  and  the  uniform  reply  was 
just  about  always  housing.  After  a  lot  of 
bureaucratic  folderol.  the  programs  got  un- 
der way.  Father  Pates  got  involved  when 
Episcopal  and  Catholic  clergymen  formed 
the  Christian  Social  Action  group  to  help 
with  the  housing.  He  struck  with  it  because 
there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the  unpaid  job 
of  drawing  up  the  original  request  which 
Father  Pates  said  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
"manuscript." 

"We  set  it  up  to  be  people-orientated,  he 
said  "Many  people  don't  understand  that 
the  poor  people  are  suspicious  of  the  power 
structure.  We  dldnt  want  to  ram  anything. 
These  people  still  had  their  pride  and  dig- 
nity." .    , 

Pride  and  dignity  even  though  many  of  the 
Indians  were  Uvlng  in  car  bodies,  tent*,  log 
huts  and  shacks,  shanties  and  even  recon- 
verted vrtndowless  chicken  coops.  They  shared 
a  common  stench,  had  dirt  floors  and  were 
lit  by  oil  lamps.  Water  was  often  far  away. 

Aside  from  a  big  boost  in  morale,  the  new 
housing  programs  had  some  other  POs"lve 
results.  First  and  foremost  would  probably  be 
health.  Not  only  because  the  new  tenants 
were  taught  to  live  according  to  the  dictates 
of  modern  hygiene,  it  was  now  possible.  Pub- 
lic health  people  can  tell  the  difference. 

A  couple  of  statistics  tell  the  story  pretty 
well  Although  the  infant  death  rate  for  In- 
dians is  far  above  the  national  average-even 
though  It  has  dramatically  decUned.  the  In- 
dian death  rate  Is  actually  lower  thanthat  of 
all  other  races  for  the  first  six  days.  For  days 
7-27  t^e  rate  for  Indians  is  2.9  per  thottsand 
live  births  compared  to  a  'national  average  of 
1  8   From  28  days  to  11  months,  the  Indian 

death  rate  Jumps  to  l»iLtT^if  t^e  when 
tlonal  average  of  6.9.  This  is  »*»«  "f*^  ^J'AJJ 
the  infant  Is  at  home— a  time  when  a  draft 
or  an  unsanitary  home  is  often  fatal. 
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One  thins  all  tb«  reaerration  housing  pro- 
grams share  la  rumor  mongers  who  Insist  the 
Indiana  are  tearing  up  the  houses  piecemeal, 
selling  the  parts  or  otherwise,  vandalizing 
and  damaging  them.  But  none  of  the  reserv'a- 
tlona  raport  any  serious  oaaea.  Independent 
Investigation  has  found  little  or  none.  Abuse 
meana  expulsion,  and  the  Indiana  have 
waited  too  long  to  risk  tb«t.  Besldea  that, 
moat  of  the  programs  call  for  Inspection. 

Father  Pates  lays  the  blame  for  rumors  at 
the  door  of  white  people  living  near  the 
reservation  who  can't  stand  to  see  the  In- 
dians get  ahead  There  are  quite  a  few  near 
here  at  Valentine  and  Gordon  who  will  be 
bitterly  disappointed  if  the  Indians  don't 
ruin  the  houses  bscmuse  they  are  so  prej- 
udiced with  the  Idea  Indians  are  no  good. 
It  shatters  their  Uluslons  to  think  they  will 
uss  the  bouses  well." 

Although  Rosebud  has  nearly  satisfied  Its 
needs  with  92  low-rent  houses.  50  units  of 
mutual  help.  375  transitional  type  houses 
and  400  more  "turnkey"  houses,  the  needs  of 
the  other  reservations  have  not  been  met. 
With  nearly  twice  Rosebud's  population.  Pine 
Ridge  has  only  200  low-rent  units.  50  mutual 
help  units.  302  units  set  for  houalng  Improve- 
ntent  and  90  middle  Income  units.  Cheyenne 
River  has  40  mutual  help  uniu.  2B  housing 
impjpyement  unlM  and  104  low  rent  uniu. 
Standing  Rock.  Crow  Creek.  Lower  Brule 
"  and'Slsseton  have  even  smaller  programs. 

Indian  LSAom  Looks  at  FcmraK  or 

RSSKBTATIONS XVI 

RosKBun. — There's  an  old  saying  that  the 
best  chiefs  are  first  good  Indians. 

That's  running  true  down  here — and  on 
the  other  area  Indian  reservations. 

Cato  Valandra  has  built  for  himself  the 
enviable  distinction  of  being  singled  out  as 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  Indian 
leaders. 

He's  a  member  of  President  Johnson's  advi- 
sory council  on  poverty,  was  one  of  the  few 
South  DakoUns  along  with  Sen.  Oeorge  Me- 
Oovem  connected  with  Robert  Kennedy's 
funeral  and  has  chalked  up  a  lot  of  other 
distinctions. 

Valandra  manages  to  remain  modest  about 
all  this.  He  doesn't  know  just  what  to  at- 
tribute his  status  to  but  suggests  "Instead 
of  asking  me  questions,  you  should  sit  with 
me  In  my  ofBce  for  a  day." 

Only  a  few  minutes  In  Cato's  offlce  are 
needed.  The  first  thing  you  notice  are  the 
stacks  of  Ales  on  the  several  desks.  He  aver- 
ages a  phone  call  about  every  two  minutes. 
He  replies,  after  thinking  It  over  a  moment, 
In  a  clear  and  clipped  voice.  There  Is  always 
a  long  line  of  people  waiting  outside  his 
OfBce.  He  sees  them  all. 

His  only  distraction.  If  It  can  be  called 
that.  Is  when  he  stops  to  light  a  cigarette. 
Although  he  could  probably  land  a  key  execu- 
tive Job  with  a  major  Industry  based  on  the 
way  he  has  managed  the  (24  million  assets 
of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  he'd  never  make 
an  advance  man  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  He  chain  smokes  with  the  relish  only 
a  true  nicotine  addict  can  have.  Between 
puffs  he  does  his  work — and  told  the  story  of 
how  he  thought  Rosebud  got  to  where  it  is. 

He  cites  his  political  success  down  here  "in 
the  continuity  year  after  year  of  the  various 
programs.  I  think  you  have  to  know  what 
you're  going  after."  he  said. 

"Tou've  got  to  tell  the  people.  Just  like  in 
any  political  campaign,  what  your  programs 
are  and  what  you  think  would  be  beneficial 
to  them."  These  things,  he  adds,  are  "Job 
security,  health  and  sanitation,  additional 
housing — all  these  things  are  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. Tou  have  to  keep  them  Informed  on 
u  hat's  going  on." 
But  this  doesn't  always  win  elections. 
Indian  people  vote  for  the  personality.  They 
don't  think  too  much  about  management  of 
tribal  affairs  or  too  much  of  what  was 
brought  bare.  I  learned  that  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. I  thought  with  the  bousing,  the  Jobs 


and  all  the  other  things  we  are  bringing  here 
it  would  mean  something  to  them  I  didn't 
campaign  In  the  primary  because  I  thought 
It  was  obvious  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
here. 

"It  must  not  have  been  obvious  because  I 
lost  the  primary  election  and  had  to  get  out 
and  campaign  and  tell  the  people  what  we've 
done  here." 

Prom  that  experience,  he  says  he's  trying 
to  educate  his  people  with  the  Idea  that  the 
tribal  operations  should  be  looked  at  like 
a  big  corporation.  "Eventually  the  tribe  will 
be  handling  a  lot  of  the  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Twenty-five  years 
from  now  the  tribal  council  as  we  know  It 
now  win  not  be  In  existence.  It  will  be  more 
of  a  management  corporation  or  operation 
than  a  political  entity. 

"It's  leaning  that  way  now.  and  If  we 
progress  the  way  we're  going  it  will  have  to 
go  that  way.  We're  getting  into  management 
of  property  and  assets  more  than  being  Just 
a  political  entity.  We  will  have  a  membership 
vote  on  the  board  of  directors.  It  la  almost 
like  that  now  except  we  have  these  elections 
every  two  years." 

This  means  (he  says,  getting  people  on  the 
Rosebud  Reservation  "conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  manage  and  operate  this 
reservation  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  peo- 
ple Just  like  any  other  corporation."  The 
tribal  members,  he  says,  will  be  regtilar  stock- 
holders— even  with  the  right  to  sell  out  to 
th«  tribe.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  more  con- 
cern with  good  management  than  with  poU- 
Ucs. 

Even  though  the  corporation  concept  does 
appear  to  suit  the  tribe,  one  thing  irks  Va- 
landra: that  U  the  »75.000  llmiUtlon  on  tri- 
bal Indebtedness.  "Any  corporation  with 
assets  of  $24  million  can  go  out  and  borrow. 
We  are  restricted  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. It  has  a  revolving  loan  fund  but  It  Is 
always  broke." 

One  of  the  reason's  he  would  like  to  be 
able  to  borrow  more  Is  for  one  of  the  prime 
Interests  here:  more  Industry.  The  present 
political  set-up  can  be  an  impediment  to  In- 
dustrialization. "Management  says  okay,  but 
what  might  happen  two  years  from  now. 
We're  making  changes. "  says  Valandra.  "so 
that  businesses  won't  be  subject  to  whims 
of  a  political  entity." 

A  big  problem  In  Industrial  recruitment, 
says  Cato,  Is  that  businessmen  have  no  con- 
cept of  what  an  Indian  reservation  Is.  "What 
Is  an  Indian?  Who  are  these  people  who  have 
been  separated  from  the  general  run  of  peo- 
ple for  ye.-'rs  and  years  and  here  they  are 
popping  out  now.  What  we  have  to  do  Is  edu- 
cate Industry." 

In  his  quest  for  more  tribal  management. 
Valandra  asked  not  too  long  ago  that  the 
tribe  be  allowed  to  take  over  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
one  of  the  announced  goals  of  the  bureau, 
by  the  way.  It  was  no  go.  Valandra  thinks 
Commissioner  Bennett  has  some  good  Ideas 
but  they  haven't  filtered  down  through  all 
the  layers  of  bureaucracy  yet. 

This  view  Is  shared  by  Prank  Ducheneaux. 
who  has  been  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe  for  14  years.  Enos  Poor 
Bear  at  Pine  Ridge  says  he  doesn't  see  too 
much  of  the  old  BIA  attitude  because  of 
Brlce  Lay.  agency  superintendent,  whom 
Poor  Bear  calls  "outstanding."  And  a  brief 
conversation  with  Lay  is  enough  to  convince 
anyone  that  Lay  Is  Intent  on  promoting  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  Bennett's  hopes  for 
more  of  a  partnership  with  the  Indian  lead- 
ership. 

Leadership  Is  often  contentious  and  chang- 
ing at  the  whim  of  the  elecorate.  The  way 
to  stay  In  ofBce  says  Prank  Ducheneaux  Is 
to  be  "honest  and  never  He." 

Nrw   iNocsniiES   Bccin    Coming   to   State's 
Indian  Resrvations — XVII 

You've  all  heard  about  the  Indian  chief 
who  called  ahead  for  a  reservation. 


Well,  Prank  Ducheneaux  la  the  only  one 
who  can  on  his  own  telephone  line. 

That's  because  he's  the  tribal  chairman 
of  the  Cheyenne  RlTer  Sioux  Tribe,  owner  of 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Telephone  system. 
It's  the  only  Indian  operation  of  Its  kind  la 
the  world. 

Since  the  Initial  purchase  of  the  West 
River  Telephone  Co.  from  Henry  Harding  in 
1958,  the  Indian  owned  concern  has  grown 
to  the  point  where  It  now  has  three  exchanges 
serving  Eagle  Butte,  Dupree  and  Isabel.  Its 
lines  stretch  across  Dewey  and  Ziebach 
Counties. 

When  the  tribe  took  over  the  company,  it 
had  roughly  400  subscribers.  Today  the  line 
boasts  1.039  customers — and  assets  of  tTTS.- 
000.  Tribal  officials  say  It  turns  over  "a  good 
profit"  on  Its  gross  receipts  of  I188.0O0  a 
year. 

Other  than  for  Investment  purposes,  the 
tribe  took  the  concern  over  because  it  felt 
it  could  do  a  service  and  provide  more  serv- 
ice to  a  bigger  area. 

But  aside  from  Its  Indian  ownership,  the 
telephone  company  is  much  the  same  as  any 
rural  Independent  line.  It  Isn't  what  you'd 
expect  to  find  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
though. 

Cheyenne,  for  example,  la  the  only  reserva- 
tion in  the  country  that  operates  the  reserva- 
tion police  department  on  a  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  Is  listed  In 
Dun  and  Bradstreet's  Million  Dollar  Direc- 
tory. The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  owned 
about  half  a  million  acres  10  years  ago.  To- 
day It  owns  a  million  It  uses  to  benefit  the 
tribe.  It  haa  an  extensive  program  to  get  its 
members  started  out  In  cattle  ranching. 

Cheyenne  Is  Just  an  example.  They're  doing 
much  the  same  at  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge. 
Rosebud,  for  example.  Is  always  cited  as  being 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  progressive 
when  anybody  makes  a  national  survey  of 
Indian  reservations.  At  an  Industrial  park 
near  Mission,  one  of  the  few  automated 
Formica  plants  In  the  world  la  In  operation. 

Pine  Ridge  proved  Its  workmen  had  the 
mettle  until  foreign  competition  forced  the 
closing  of  the  Wrlght-Mcaill  fishhook  plant.; 
They're  betting  at  Pine  Ridge  that  It  won't 
be  long  before  someone  will  step  In  and  take 
over  that  ready  trained  labor  force.  In  fact. 
at  Pine  Ridge  they  are  thinking  beyond  get- 
ting the  one-time  snellers  back  to  work 
There's  talk  now  of  a  large  scale  oil  explora- 
tion venture  as  well  as  a  tourist  attraction 
featuring  a  modern  motel  and  the  like  on  the 
edge  of  the  Badlands. 

All  these  things  mean  more  than  money 
to  the  Indians.  They  mean  Jobs  and  a  pay- 
check. The  Jobs  and  paychecks  mean  a  chance 
for  self-respect  and  a  self-sustaining  liveli- 
hood. Where  once  the  emphasis  was  to  train 
the  Indians  and  ship  them  off  the  reservation, 
the  trend  now  Is  to  get  Industry  to  come  to 
the  reservations.  As  far  as  the  Indian  Is  con- 
cerned, the  Importance  of  this  can't  be 
stressed  enough.  While  everybody  wants  to 
make  a  living  In  his  own  locality,  It  Is  doubly 
true  for  the  Indians  who  have  a  deep,  almost 
religious  love  of  their  native  locale. 

Businessmen  find  a  ready  and  willing  labor 
pool  to  greet  them.  Besides  that,  there  are  a 
variety  of  government  training  programs.  In- 
cluding on-the-job,  to  assure  the  work  force 
Is  able  In  addition  to  being  ready  and  willing. 
Industries  like  electronics  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  manual  dexterity  have  been  especially 
pleased  with  the  Indian  made  products. 

This  growing  Industrialization  on  the  res- 
ervations didn't  Just  happen.  All  of  the 
reservations  drew  up  master  plans.  They  work 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  state 
agencies  such  as  the  Industrial  Expansion 
and  Development  Agency. 

Cato  Valandra  went  one  better.  He  asked 
a  businessman  to  take  a  look  around  Rose- 
bud to  see  what  would  have  to  be  done  be- 
fore Industry  would  even  consider  the  reser- 
vation. He  said  two  things  were  needed: 
better  roads  and  houalng.  Cato  saw  to  It 
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that  Rosebud  got  both,  aereral  new  Indua- 
trles  came  and  the  per  capita  Income  on 
the  Rosebud  Reservation  was  doubled  In  Just 
a  few  years. 

Better  houalng.  the  businessman  said,  was 
needed  because  nobody  living  In  the  then 
shacks  and  shanUes  could  be  expected  to  do 
%  decent  day's  v^ork. 

The  man  behind  much  of  Rosebud's  In- 
dustrial expansion  U  Bob  Johnson.  He  haa 
served  as  head  of  the  Oreater  South  Dakota 
Association  and  the  Minneapolis  Chaml)er  of 
Commerce.  One  of  the  things  he  has  to  over- 
come in  selling  a  business  on  starting  at 
Rosebud  la  the  notion  of  the  Indian  a  lot 
of  people  have — a  shiftless  bum. 

He  has  an  answer  for  that.  For  one  thing, 
he  says,  the  average  type  Industry  that  Is  apt 
to  relocate  In  a  rural  area  Isnt  going  to  be 
be  one  that  will  start  off  paying  $4.98  an 
hour.  So  In  a  lot  of  areas  you're  not  going 
to  get  the  best  prospective  employees.  John- 
son has  a  study  to  back  this  up.  At  the  same 
time  Rosebud  Electronics  started,  a  firm 
which  manufactures  cable  components  for 
IBM  a  similar  plant  was  set  up  in  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.  The  St.  Cloud  firm  hired  workers  off 
the  street.  The  study  showed  better  per- 
formance at  the  Rosebud  plant  In  all  cate- 
gories: tardiness,  absenteeism,  quality  and 
length  of  attention  spans. 

This  Is  true  nationally  as  well.  BIA  Oom- 
mlssioner  Robert  Bennett  said  he's  beard 
"no  complaints"  from  the  Industries  that 
selected  reservation  sites. 

Mental  Health  CiNna  Cuars,  strr  Also 
Pkobks  thb  Causes — XVni 


Pine  Rioce. — When  Dr.  Carl  Mlndell  first 
came  down  here,  rumor  had  It  that  he  was 
taking  down  names  of  people  to  be  sent  to 
Yankton  State  Hospital. 

As  It  happened  a  lot  of  names  were  taken 
down — but  not  for  residents  to  be  shipped 
out.  It  was  all  part  of  the  start  of  the  first 
community  mental  health  center  on  an  In- 
dian reservation  In  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Mlndell  was  the  program's  first  psychUtrlst. 
It  all  goes  back  to  1955  when  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health  was  transferred  from 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Under  the 
new  scheme,  there  was  a  marked  Increase  In 
manpower,  new  facilities  and  more  research. 
The  old  killers  and  dlsablers  that  had  so  long 
plagued  the  reservation — tuberculosis,  Infant 
death,  dysenteries,  pneumonia — all  showed 
a  sharp  decline. 

Now  the  big  problem  became  alcoholism, 
poor  nutrition,  the  whole  big  area  of  family 
breakdowns  and  auto  accidents,  usually  re- 
lated to  drinking.  The  South  Dakota  Indian 
reservations  have  a  tremendously  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  the  state's  highway  latall- 
tles,  and  drinking  Is  almost  Invariably  In- 
volved. For  example,  Todd  County,  all  part  of 
the  Rosebud  Reservation,  has  9  per  cent  of 
the  states'  traffic  fatalities  but  only  .007  per 
cent  of  the  state's  population.  Drinking  was 
a  factor  In  every  one  of  the  Todd  County 
highway  deaths. 

"It's  the  whole  world  a  doctor  doesn't 
usually  treat  In  the  clinic,"  said  Paul  Stuart, 
a  psychiatric  social  worker  here  of  the  work 
going  on. 

This  all  happened  In  the  early  1960'6  when 
there  was  a  nationwide  movement  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  to  establish  these  local  cen- 
ters. The  Division  of  Indian  Health  was  In- 
terested because  the  major  diseases  were  close 
to  being  conquered.  It  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  alcoholism.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
depression  and  fanUly  breakdowns  In  general. 
Another  outfit  that  was  Interested  In  al- 
coholism and  family  breakdowns  was  the 
Lakota  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association, 
an  organization  with  membership  In  several 
states  Interested  In  bettering  Indian  health 
standards.  Because  of  this  Interest,  Congress 
granted  funds  to  establish   the  program. 


While  there  are  other  mental  health  pro- 
grams In  the  Division  of  Indian  Health,  most 
of  these  are  at  the  area  level.  They  generaUy 
only  deal  with  acute  cases  and  also  help  get 
patlenta  Into  hospitals.  The  Pine  Ridge  cen- 
ter Is  the  only  one  located  where  the  people 
are.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  Interest  at  first 
in  research  In  gathering  data  and  much  in- 
terest in  community  organization. 

Stuart  says  the  major  approaches  used  are 
to  give  the  mental  patients  good  clinical 
care,  and  to  try  to  prevent  mental  Illness  by 
Identifying  the  causes.  Like  any  other  dis- 
ease, they  believe  down  here,  mental  Illness 
can  be  prevented  If  caught  In  time.  This 
means  identifying  the  causes  of  mental  Ill- 
ness and  working  on  those  causes. 

Some  psychiatric  aides  were  trained  by 
Stuart,  but  he  says  there  Is  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  trained  people.  "We  feel  weTe 
seeing  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  people,"  he  said. 

So  that  the  program  could  see  where  It 
was  going,  a  research  study  was  started  In 
1966  by  Dr.  Eileen  Maynard,  an  anthropolo- 
gist. This  was  needed,  said  Dr.  Maynard  be- 
cause "research  has  been  a  vital  part  of  the 
community  health  program  since  Ita  incep- 
tion. The  rationale  being  that  one  cannot 
improve  the  mental  health  of  people  unless 
one  Is  cognizant  of  their  problems  and  the 
possible  etiology  (cause  or  origin)  of  these 
problems.  Also  Implicit  Is  the  necessity  of 
a  baseline  for  the  measurement  of  change 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

"Much  of  the  Information  about  the  Pine 
Bidge  population  remains  in  the  realm  of 
speculation:  often  based  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence. l""tor  this  reason,  It  was  felt  that  ob- 
jective studies  were  required  In  order  to 
pinpoint  with  greater  accuracy  the  demog- 
raphy and  major  problem  areas." 

So  the  Baseline  Data  Study  was  started 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Maynard.  Now  all 
but  complete.  It  set  out  to  have  depth  Inter- 
views with  everyone  on  the  reservation  by 
the  use  of  an  18  page  questionnaire  starting 
with  questions  like  "Do  you  speak  Lakota?" 
to  "Do  you  think  an  able-bodied  man  should 
work  even  If  he  gets  enough  money  to  get 
by  on?"  Basic  demographic  data  such  as  the 
degree  of  Indian  blood  is  also  obtained. 

This  Information  In  turn  is  fed  Into  a  com- 
puter. It  will  be  used  to  determine  what 
groups  are  problem  areas,  and  the  possible 
causes  leading,  hopefully,  to  a  cure. 

A  wide  range  of  topics  have  been  covered — 
ranging  from  marital  conditions,  education. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  alcoholism,  glue  sniffing 
and  more.  The  Inter-relaUonshlp  of  these 
findings  Is  also  weighed. 

Some  of  the  things  the  studies  have  shown 
have  discovered  things  that  were  known  but 
never  proved:  that  unemployment  is  ten 
times  that  of  the  national  average;  that  edu- 
cational levels  are  low  but  increasing — but 
still  not  keeping  pace  with  national  average. 
Other  things  It  has  shown  Include  the  finding 
that  Indian  children  are  more  likely  to  name 
the  mother  as  the  one  who  makes  the  deci- 
sion, while  the  role  of  father,  often  unem- 
ployed, becomes  less  Important. 

It  had  always  been  assumed,  for  example, 
that  the  loss  of  a  parent  was  not  as  traumatic 
for  an  Indian  child  because  of  the  Indian 
extended  family.  The  study  showed  a  36  per 
cent  higher  rate  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
mental  Illness  when  one  or  both  parente  are 
dead. 

The  high  rate  of  alcoholism  and  problems 
with  drink  and  the  higher  Incidence  of 
mental  Illness,  they  feel  here  as  a  result  of 
their  studies  are  not  only  linked  to  the 
Indians  lower  economic  status,  but  go  back  to 
the  historic  dependence  on  the  government 
and  the  feeling  of  powerlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian.  The  study  has  shown  that  old 
time  Indian  values  still  persist,  even  though 
there  is  no  need  for  some  of  them,  and  some 
of  them  are  a  detriment  In  today's  economy 
for   the   Indian.   Drinking   Is  an   outlet  for 


repressed  aggressions  as  well  as  an  easy  means 
of  sociability. 

There  Is  also  a  sense  of  Inferiority  about 
being  Indian.  One  study  shows  a  much  higher 
rate  of  attempted  suicides  here  than  does 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Mental  health 
staffers  believe  that  Indlanness  should  be  a 
source  of  pride.  Some  of  the  areas  where  this 
can  be  done,  in  education  for  example,  have 
been  recommended. 

It  Is  only  a  start,  but  progress  Is  being 
made. 


McOovERN   Resolution   Sets   New   Dbstint 
FOR  American  Indians — XIX 
conclusion 
Solutions   to   the   "Indian   problem?" 
They've  been  a  dime  a  dozen.  What  has 
been  overlooked  Is  that  by  and  large  they 
have  been  motivated  by  the  best  of  white 
Intentions. 

For  Instance  the  allotment  program  was 
designed  to  make  self-sustaining  farmers  of 
once  nomadic  warrior  hunters  by  the  most 
enlightened  views  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 
As  a  barbaric  race,  It  was  thought  the  In- 
dians would  first  have  to  go  through  a  stage 
as  farmers  before  they  could  fully  partake 
of  modern  civilization.  It  was  thought  the 
Indians  would  gladly  cast  aside  their  old 
traditions  and  take  up  their  roles  as  hus- 
bandmen with  the  gusto  of  the  sod  shanty 
pioneer. 

They  didn't.  In  the  process  they  nearly  lost 
all  their  land  to  white  land  grabbers.  But 
this  was  a  result,  not  a  cause. 

Our  national  Indian  policy  goes  back  to 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  that 
stated:  "The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always 
be  observed  towards  the  Indians;  their  land 
and  property,  rights,  and  liberty  shall  never 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent: 
and  in  their  property  rights  they  shall  never 
be  Invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  In  Just  and 
lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but 
laws  founded  In  Justice  In  humanity  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  preventing 
wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserv- 
ing peace  Eind  friendship  with  them." 

By  and  large  the  United  State*  respected 
these  property  rights — the  Great  Sioux  Res- 
ervation break-up  In  South  Dakota  is  one 
of  the  glaring  exceptions.  Felix  Cohen,  the 
late  Indian  law  expert  who  was  also  regarded 
as  a  great  legal  philosopher  as  well,  said: 
"The  process  of  white  land  acquisition  Is  one 
that  has  been  largely  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  wrongs  have  been  committed  In  the 
course  of  this  acquisition  of  our  public  do- 
main. But  the  fact  remains  that  of  all  the 
public  domain  acquired  by  the  United  States 
approximately  95  percent  was  purchased 
through  formal  Ueaty  or  agreement  with 
Indian  tribes  and  only  5  percent  was  ac- 
quired In  other  ways." 

Cohen  also  said:  "There  Is  no  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  has  set  for 
Itself  so  high  a  standard  of  dealing  with 
a  native  aboriginal  people  as  the  United 
States  and  no  nation  on  earth  has  been  more 
self-critical  In  seeking  to  rectify  ita  devia- 
tions from  those  high  standards." 

What  Is  more  pertinent  Is  that  we  often 
missed  the  mark  and  misjudged  the  Indian. 
We  have  heard  such  things  as  "if  only  the 
Indians  would  work  harder,  stop  saying 
'we're  different,'  become  thrifty  and  show 
up  on  time"  and  the  like.  We  have  seen  the 
importance  of  Indian  culture  and  what  It 
means.  It  is  also  easy  enough  to  understand 
that  constantly  changing  "solutions"  can 
not  solve  any  problem. 

Congress  thought  It  had  the  answer  in 
1253  when  It  passed  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 108  which  set  aside  much  of  the 
good  established  by  the  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1934  under  which  the  Indians 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
living  conditions  by  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  The  1953  policy  declaration  pro- 
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poMd  to  "fn*"  taHUuu  from  f«d«r«l  con- 
trols, llnlab  th«  IndlAns*  wmrdahtp  and  tr«*t 
th«m  tba  Mm*  m  aU  otbar  eltlaena.  Tbla 
vaa  tlM  ■o-c*U«d  "t«nnlii*tlon"  policy.  It 
did  not  work.  Boonomlc  cli*oa  raaultad  in 
soma  trlb«a.  Indiana  were  encounfMl  to 
move  to  tb«  urb*n  veaa  wb«r«  tb*  job  stt- 
uaUon  WM  MUd  to  b«  b«tt«r.  It  was  also  a 
failure. 

The  flrat  eomprehenstve  study  In  recent 
years  of  the  condition  of  the  American  In- 
dian, tbe  Commission  on  tbe  Rlgbts.  Lib- 
erties, and  Responsibilities  of  the  American 
Indian,  recommended  "An  objective  which 
should  under(lrd  all  Indian  policy  Is  that 
the  Indian  Individual,  the  Indian  family, 
and  the  Indian  community  be  motivated  to 
participate  in  solving  their  own  problems. 
The  Indian  must  be  given  responsibility, 
must  be  afforded  an  opportunity  he  can 
utilize,  and  must  develop  faith  In  himself." 

In  lOM.  Sen  Oeorge  McGovern.  now  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subconunittee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  introduced  a  policy  statement  along 
those  lines.  It  unanimously  passed  the  Sen- 
ate this  year  McOovern  said,  "There  la  need 
for  new  programs — not  from  Washington, 
but  from  the  local  areas — to  give  Indians 
a  greater  voice  In  their  own  destiny  and  to 
provtdq  jnore  self-help.  We  should  Insist 
t^at  rqpenratlon  development  plans  be 
worke<^  from  the  grass-roots  level  upwards, 
rather  than  evolving  as  creatures  of  Wash- 
ington superimposed  on  reservations  with 
little  or  no  Indian   Involvement." 

Where  It  has  been  tried — here  the  Com- 
munity Action  programs  come  to  mind — It  Is 
working.  Indian  leadership  Is  becoming  more 
dynamic  and  more  effective.  While  not  per- 
fect. It  should  be  remembered  that  every 
emerging  group  has  been  called  unfit  to 
govern  .  .  .  Itself  or  anyone  else.  It  was 
said  of  the  Irish.  But  It  took  only  tbrae 
generations   to   produce   the   Kennedys. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  line  to  point  out 
that  much  of  the  Impetus  for  democracy 
as  a  form  of  government  came  from  the  In- 
dian. When  Indian  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion are  mentioned  the  bountiful  potato  and 
Indian  com,  which  reproduces  Itself  three- 
hundredfold.  Jump  Into  mind.  These  crops 
saved  Europe  from  starvation  many  times; 
they  enabled  the  world  to  feed  a  larger  pop- 
ulation— wlr.hout  them  it  is  questionable  If 
half  the  world's  population  would  be  alive 
today.  But  along  with  Columbus  and  the 
other  explorers  there  also  filtered  back  the 
Indian  notion  of  a  just  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Montaigne,  Montesquieu.  Locke. 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  all  saw  the  Indian 
light  of  democracy  as  a  beacon  for  the  future. 

Now  it  is  up  to  us  through  our  govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  our  side  of  the  partnership 
as  embodied  in  the  McOovem  resolution.  It 
win  have  to  be  a  real  partnership,  one  which 
is  willing  to  accept  Indian  mistakes  as  part 
of  the  price  for  full  participation  In  society 
by  Indian  people,  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  their  valued  and  valuable  cultural 
identity  and  pride. 

In  the  case  of  the  Teton  Slotu.  help  Is 
legally  and  morally  due  as  a  result  of  treaties 
made  and  broken.  But  more  than  that,  de- 
mocracy, if  It  Is  to  succeed  requires  it.  Cohen 
otMerved: 

"The  Issue  Is  not  only  an  issue  of  Indian 
rights:  It  Is  the  much  larger  one  of  whether 
American  liberty  can  be  preserved.  .  .  .  We 
must  believe  In  liberty  itself  to  defend  It 
effectively.  What  is  my  own  divides  me  from 
my  fellow  man.  Liberty,  which  Is  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  of  tolerance,  is  a  social 
affair  that  unites  me  with  my  fellow  man. 
If  we  fight  for  civil  llbertlee  for  our  side. 
we  show  that  we  believe  not  In  civil  liber- 
ties but  In  our  side.  But  when  thoee  of  us 
who  never  were  Indians  and  never  expect  to 
be  Indians  fight  for  the  cause  of  Indian  self- 
government,  we  are  fighting  for  something 
that  U  not  llnUted  by  accidents  of  raoe  and 
creed  and  birth.  ...  We  are  flcbtlng  for  what 


Jefferson  called  the  baslo  rlchts  of  man.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  last  best  bop*  of  earth. 
And  these  are  causes  that  should  carry  vu 
through  many  defeats." 

And  there  have  been  many  defeats.  But 
we  have  seen  and  examined  recent  accom- 
plishment. There  is  much  to  be  done.  Much 
has  been  done,  there  Is  :Jis  "anpo  wlobarpl," 
tho  dawn  of  new  day  for  the  Sioux  Indians. 

What  kind  of  day  It  will  become  depends 
on  us — and  them. 


THE   PUBLIC   DROBB   SUPPORT   OP 
HUBCAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 

xvm 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  enthusiastically 
endorsed  Senate  ratification  of  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions.  This  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  true  and  active 
concern  over  the  need  to  ratify  these 
treaties.  I  have  received  numerous  let- 
ters of  support  for  the  treaties  over  the 
past  months  from  various  groups  and 
Individuals  throughout  the  country.  The 
public  is  concerned  in  the  cause — The 
Senate  should  feel  this  same  sense  of 
urgency.  I  urge  prompt  ratiflcatlon  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Geno- 
cide, Political  Rlghta  for  Women,  and 
Forced  Labor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Milwaukee  Journal  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

The  BaioHTBwr  BxACOir 

Sen.  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  Is  renewing  the 
campaign  be  started  two  years  ago  to  get 
senate  ratiflcatlon  of  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions. He  spoke  out  on  360  consecutive 
legislative  days  In  the  last  congress.  He  in- 
tends to  speak  every  day  In  this  one,  or 
until  ratiflcatlon  is  accomplished. 

The  senator's  concern  is  with  the  con- 
ventions on  forced  labor,  genocide  and  politi- 
cal rights  for  women.  He  has  bad  some  suc- 
cess. The  senate  in  the  last  session  ratified 
the  supplementary  convention  on  slavery 
and  the  protocol  treaty  on  the  status  of 
refugees.  But  those  were  the  first  ratifica- 
tions since  the  first  of  the  conventions  was 
sent  to  the  senate  In  1M8. 

It  Is  dlfllcult  to  understand  the  reliictanoe 
to  ratify  the  human  rights  convention.  As 
Prcounlre  points  out,  "an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  countries  In  the  world"  have  agreed 
to  It.  Most  of  the  nations  which  haven't 
compiled  are  dlctatorahlps. 

Oenodde — the  dsllbnate  extermination  of 
poUtlcal,  religious  or  racial  groups — Is  cer- 
tainly something  the  United  States  Is  against. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  senate  Ln  1940.  a 
foreign  relations  subconunittee  reported  It 
favorably,  the  full  oomnxlttee  held  hearings, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

The  convention  on  fcroed  labor,  as  Prox- 
mlre says,  "prohibits  any  forced  or  compul- 
sory labor  for  the  purpose  of,  first,  political 
coercion  or  punishment;  second.  mobUlzlng 
labor  for  economic  development;  third,  labor 
discipline;  fourth,  punishing  participation  in 
strikes;  or.  fifth,  racial,  social,  national  or 
reUglous  discrimination."  What  American 
co\ildn't  support  that? 

Or,  take  the  convention  on  political  rights 
for  women.  It  provides  that  women  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men. 
may  run  for  publicly  elected  offices  and  hold 
public  office  and  be  equal  with  men  in 
exercising  public  functions  established  by 
national  law.  American  women  have  thoee 
rights  now. 

The  senator  should  keep  on  talking,  keep 
on  reminding  his  colleagues  each  day  that 


they  are  stalling  on  a  moral  commitment.  As 
Prasklent  mxon  said  during  his  recent  cam- 
paign: 

"For  centuries,  the  advance  of  dvUlsatlon 
has  bean  measured  by  the  progress  made  in 
securing  human  rights.  The  struggles  that 
divide  the  world  today  center  on  questions  of 
human  rights.  It  Is  America's  role  and  re- 
sponsibility, as  the  brightest  beacon  of  free- 
dom, so  to  conduct  Itself  as  to  provide  an 
example  that  will  truly  light  the  world." 


MINERAL       KINO       RECREATIONAL 
AREA,  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  an- 
nounced approval  of  a  $35  million  master 
plan  of  the  Walt  Disney  organization  for 
the  development  of  Mineral  King  as  an 
all-year  recreational  area. 

Mineral  King  is  the  result  of  long  and 
close  cooperation  between  many  State 
and  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  private 
citizens  and  civic  groups  throughout 
California.  Its  many  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ple, government,  and  State  will  come 
without  any  additional  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
from  Time  magazine,  of  February  7, 1969. 
and  Newsweek,  of  February  10,  1969,  and 
an  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  of  January  29,  1969,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  All  are  concerned  with 
this  vast  project  for  which  I  and  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  worked  during 
the  past  few  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Time  magazine,  Feb.  7,  1969) 
To  Odaxd  and  PaxsKxvx?  Ox  Open  and  Enjoy  7 

The  last  time  anyone  really  got  excited 
about  the  terrain  was  in  the  last  third  of  the 
19th  century,  when  prospectors  discovered 
what  seemed  to  be  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  lead.  The  bonanza  was  short- 
lived, but  the  mountain's  enticing  name  en- 
dured: Mineral  King,  an  area  of  majestic 
13,000-ft.  peaks  In  California's  eastern  Sier- 
ras. 238  miles  north  of  downtown  Los  Angeles 

The  last  of  the  miners  had  left  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  it  was  not  untU  four  years 
ago  that  a  new  band  of  prospectors  returned 
to  Mineral  King.  Financed  by  the  late  Walt 
Disney,  they  systematically  surveyed  the 
Sierra  woodland — now  a  part  of  a  national 
forest.  Finally  they  suggested  that  Mineral 
King's  real  riches  could  t>e  realized  in  20th 
century  America  as  a  year-round  vacation 
resort.  It  sounded  at  first  like  a  sterling  idea 
to  almost  everyone  concerned.  Last  week, 
however,  when  the  Disney  group's  plans  were 
given  final  approval  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Bflneral  King  became  the  center  of  a  modern 
cltUms  battle  between  conservationists,  who 
want  to  keep  the  wilderness  sequestered,  and 
recreattonists  Intent  on  opening  It  for  fun. 

The  conservationists  were  led  by  Califor- 
nia's potent  Sierra  Club.  Though  It  orlglnally 
supported  the  Idea,  the  club  bridled  at  the 
project's  Disneyland  proportions  (proposed 
1978  capacity:  8.000  skiers,  3.300  overnight 
visitors).  It  claimed  that  such  numbers 
would  cause  overcrowding,  might  result  In 
erosion  from  road  drainage  and  upset  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  20-sq.-ml.  resort 
valley.  It  also  objected  to  the  construction 
of  an  essentisl  accees  road  through  8.6  miles 
of  thb  Sequoia  National  Park. 

That  part  of  the  conflict  soon  turned  into 
a  battle  between  giant  federal  departments, 
with  Agriculture  (which  nins  the  forestry 
service)  behind  the  development  and  Interior 
(which  runs  the  park  service)  opposed  to  It. 
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Before  IsavU^  office  last  month.  Interior  Sec- 
retiary  8t«r»rt  Odall  flnaUy  approved  the 
highway  plan.  noUng  that  It  would  not  re- 
sult in  the  removal  of  a  single  redwood. 
However,  both  he  and  the  Sierra  Club  bad 
already  created  the  Impression  that  the  de- 
velopers would  be  violating  a  prUUne  piece 
of  America's  wUdemeas. 

NO   LONCn   KINGS 

In  fact.  Mineral  King  Is  not  quite  that. 
The  skeleton  of  the  abandoned  mining  town 
(onetime  pop.  500)  U  sUU  in  plain  view  and 
at  least  60  summer  homes  now  dot  the  pro- 
posed ski  valley,  which  can  be  reached  by  an 
eating  dirt  road.  Moreover,  Mineral  King 
ts  the  jumplng-ott  point  for  sununertlme 
pack-horse  trips  Into  the  wUd,  mountainous 
wonder.  Disney  officials  say  that  the  Kaweah 
Biver  Is  already  polluted  downstream  from 
the  sUble  of  the  horse-renUng  concession — 
and  promised  to  do  something  about  It. 

No  doubt  the  developers  Intend  to  mine 
Mineral  King  with  the  same  antiseptic  effi- 
ciency and  imaginative  salesmanship  that 
they  exercised  on  Disneyland  itself.  They 
promise  to  ban  automobiles  from  the  village 
and  advocate  a  five-level  underground  garage. 
From  there,  visitors  would  ride  a  cogwheel 
train  the  last  mUe  and  a  half.  The  ski  valley 
would  have  more  than  two  dozen  lifts  and 
tramways  leading  up  slopes.  Summertime 
guests  would  find  fewer  trees,  but  there  would 
be  good  swimming  and  hiking. 

Still,  critics  who  believe  that  America's 
natural  glories  are  seriously  threatened  today 
are  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  all  that  super- 
organization — and  all  that  cuteness — which 
could  lead  to  a  village  of  Snow  White  Syn- 
thetic or  Plastic  Alpine.  Moreover,  the  area 
around  Mineral  King  would  also  be  pro- 
foundly altered  as  a  result  of  the  resort.  What 
seems  to  bother  the  Sierra  Club  most  Is  the 
prospect  that  the  pack  travelers  and  other 
outdoorsmen  will  no  longer  be  the  only  kings 
on  this  hill.  Jack  Hope,  senior  editor  of  Nat- 
ural History  magazine,  voiced  the  typical  ob- 
jection. Disney's  plan,  he  said,  "conjures  up 
pictures  of  toiirlsU  picking  the  grounds  clean, 
of  skiers  watching  the  white  wrapers  of  their 
candy  bars  floating  to  the  ground."  The  Sierra 
Club  Is  contemplating  legal  action  on  several 
technical  grounds,  but  there  seems  little  Indi- 
cation that  Disney  can  be  headed  off  at  the 
pass.  Nor,  considering  the  need  for  weU- 
planned  recreational  development,  does  there 
seem  much  cause  for  trying. 


acre  underground  garage  1%  miles  from  the 
village;  an  electric  cog  railway  would  carry 
vlsltois  from  vehicle  to  vllle. 
TO  comrr 
And  who  could  possibly  knock  such  a 
Technicolor  scheme?  The  Sierra  Club,  that's 
who.  No  sooner  was  the  Forest  Service's  OK 
official  than  the  mlllUnt  conservationist 
group  announced  It  would  go  to  court  to 
stop  the  development.  The  70.000-member 
club  argued  that  the  Federal  government  ex- 
ceeded ite  authority  In  permitting  construc- 
tion of  such  "heavy  facilities"  as  the  Disney 
InstallaUon  and  a  paved  highway  leading 
Into  It  through  Sequoia  National  Park. 

The  Disney  proposal  has  the  backing  of 
California's  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Sen. 
Oeorge  Murphy  as  weU  as  key  Federal  agen- 
cies and  major  ski  groups,  but  few  who  have 
ever  been  up  against  the  Sierra  Club  are 
ready  to  call  the  spunky  organization  out- 
gunned. In  the  past,  the  cantankerous  amal- 
gam of  rugged  outdoorsmen  and  urban 
nature  lovers  has  challenged  the  water  Inter- 
ests of  seven  states — and  come  off  the  win- 
ner by  almost  slnglehandedly  halting  the 
building  of  two  dams  that  would  have  flooded 
parts  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Just  last  Sep- 
tember, the  club's  fervent  efforts  to  save 
California's  redwoods  finally  paid  off  In  a 
58.000-acre  addition  of  redwood  stands  to 
the  National  Park  system. 

The  club's  first  article  of  faith  Is  that  the 
nation's  remaining  wilderness  areas  should 
be  protected  from  all  forms  of  outside  incur- 
sion. Toward  this  end.  It  has  been  led  for 
the  past  sixteen  years  by  its  arrogant  and 
dynamic  executive  director,  David  B.  Brower, 
56.  Although  the  77-year-old  group  has 
grown  nearly  ten-fold  under  Brower,  the 
whlte-thatched  director  has  himself  Utely 
become  almost  as  much  of  a  controversial 
figure  for  club  members  as  a  rxmaway  logger 
in  a  redwood  grove.  Brower  has  sponsored  a 
succession  of  elaborately  Illustrated  book 
productions  extolling  the  U.S.  wilderness — 
and  recently  announced  a  new  line  of  Inter- 
national books.  Many  of  his  critics  think  the 
book  program  has  got  entirely  out  of  hand 
while  other  members  think  he  has  simply 
grown  too  big  for  his  hiking  britches.  He  in- 
furiated even  some  of  his  friends  recently 
when  on  his  own  he  ran  a  page-and-a-half 
club  ad  in  The  New  York  Times  that  called 
for  rtewlng  the  globe  as  a  sort  of  Earth  Na- 
tional Park.  

TXST 


I  From  Newsweek,   Feb.   10.   19691 

CONSKXVATION :     MOM    VERSUS    AFPUI    PlX 

Mineral  King  Valley  squats  Inside  the  Se- 
quoia National  Forest,  surrounded  by  the 
towering,  snow-capped  peaks  of  California's 
High  Sierra,  7300  feet  up  in  the  kind  of  spec- 
tacular ski  country  that  makes  rank  snow 
bunnies  Itch  to  do  the  slalom.  Eight  vast, 
natiu-al  snow  bowls  curve  upward  from  the 
valley  floor  and  offer  uninterrupted  down- 
hill runs  that  are  judged  the  equal  of  Eu- 
rope's best.  Most  Important  of  all  to  snow- 
hungry  southern  Calif omlans.  now  thorough- 
ly bitten  by  the  skiing  bug.  the  valley  is  only 
170  miles  north  of  Loe  Angeles. 

So  there  were  fervent  cheers  last  week 
when  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  after  two  dec- 
ades of  pondering  varlotis  plans  to  develop 
the  valley,  finally  approved  one  of  them.  And 
there  were  more  cheers  from  some  quarters 
over  the  choice  of  developer.  Who  better  to 
build  a  people's  paradise  In  a  serene  moun- 
tain wilderness  than  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions, creator  of  DlsneyUind? 

The  Disney  plans  were  nothing  short  of 
supercallf  raglUstlcexplalldoclous.  Disney  pro- 
posed to  Invest  some  $35  million  In  Mineral 
King,  much  of  It  for  an  "Alpine  Village"  of 
steeply  pitched  and  many-gabled  roofs  de- 
signed to  house  some  3,300  good  family  folk. 
Horse-drawn  sleighs  would  ply  the  streets 
while  cars  remained  hidden  away  In   a  6- 


To  the  building  furor  over  his  Iron  hand 
In  the  organization's  affairs,  Brower  replies: 
"I  think  the  Issue  Is  whether  the  Sierra 
Club  .  .  .  continues  to  grow  In  Its  scope  and 
competence."  He  plans  to  test  his  own  ag- 
gressive personality  and  philosophy  in  April 
by  running  for  the  first  time  for  a  position  as 
on*  of  the  club's  fifteen  board  members.  If 
he  does  not  get  elected,  he  says  that  he  will 
quit  as  executive  director. 

It  just  may  be  that  the  internecine  battle 
over  Brower  will  distract  the  club  from  Its 
declaration  of  war  on  Disney.  But  dont 
count  on  it.  There  is  nothing  like  a  threat  to 
America's  dwindling  wilderness  to  rally  the 
membership.  And  barring  any  further  In- 
ternal upheavals.  It  promises  to  be  quite  a 
battle.  For  If  a  Disney  production  Is  as  diffi- 
cult to  oppose  ns  apple  pie,  nearly  the  same 
has  been  said  of  the  Sierra  Club.  In  the  flght 
between  club  and  logger  over  the  redwoods, 
one  lumber  spokesman  lamented:  "We  think 
they're  wrong,  but  we're  not  going  out  to 
flght  motherhood."  When  apple  pie  comes 
smack  up  against  motherhood.  It  Is  plainly 
anybody's  ball  game. 

I  Rom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Jan.  29, 
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Mineral  King 

•nie  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  approved  the 

Disney  organlzaUon's  plan  for  recreational 


development  of  the  Mineral  King  Valley  area 
of  Sequoia  National  Forest,  provoking  threats 
of  a  suit  by  the  Sierra  Club. 

We  recall  that  20  years  ago  three  skiers 
surveyed  Mineral  King's  potential,  remaining 
there  from  October  until  May,  and  came  out 
with  the  report,  "Take  halJC  a  doeen  Sun 
Valleys,  line  them  up  and  you'll  have  some 
Idea  of  Mineral  King." 

The  site  la  indeed  magnificent,  not  only 
for  winter  but  summer  recreation.  It  will  pro- 
vide In  pMirtlcular  new  opportunities  for  win- 
ter sports  for  Southern  Callfornlans  who  In 
grovring  numbers  already  crowd  existing 
facilities. 

We  stand  with  the  Sierra  Club  on  the  Issue 
of  protection  of  wilderness  resources,  but  this 
viewpoint  must  be  balanced  against  the 
legitimate  recreation  needs  of  increased 
population. 

Disney  was  only  one  of  six  bidders  for 
Mineral  King.  The  bid  would  not  have  been 
accepted,  nor  the  project  Initiated  at  all,  if 
in  the  government's  opinion  It  held  prospects 
of  destructive  exploitation.  This  Is  especially 
true  since  the  program  was  overseen  by  one 
of  the  most  conservatlon-mlnded  national 
administrations  In  American  history. 

Obviously  there  can  be  a  slip  twlxt  the 
drawing  board  and  the  execution.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  and,  where  concerned, 
the  Interior  Department,  must  see  to  It  that 
this  does  not  occur. 

Constructive  monitoring  by  conservation 
groups  as  the  development  proceeds  will  be  of 
great  value. 

TOWARD  A  SOCIAL  REPORT: 
HEALTH  AND  ILLNESS 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    on 
January  5  I  Introduced  the  Pull  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1969 — S.  5.  The  bill,  which 
establishes  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
and  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Social 
Report,  provides  for  an  annual  social 
report  to  be  given  by  the  President  on 
advice  from  the  Social  Council.  I  flnnly 
believe  that  a  social  report  will  enable 
us    to    direct    our    efforts    toward    the 
realization  of  the  goal  of  S.  5 — full  op- 
portunity for  every  American.  As  I  noted 
on    February    4,    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
cently published  "Toward  a  Social  Re- 
port." At  that  time  I  placed  into  the 
Record  the  introduction  and  summary 
of  the  report.  The  report,  which  caps  a 
2-year  effort,  should  be  seen  not  as  a 
final   model   of   the   social   report   but 
rather  as  a  preliminary  working  model. 
Today  I  should  like  to  Invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fir  ^chapter  of  the  report: 
"Health   and   Illness."   Preliminary   re- 
search has  resulted  in  several  sets  of 
"hard  data"  which  point  to  as  yet  un- 
solved and  In  many  cases  unconfronted 
public  policy  questions.  We  are  aware 
that  present  medical  care  financing  pro- 
vides an  Incentive  for  "underuse  of  pre- 
ventive  care"    as   opposed   to   curative 
care.  Yet  we  are  presently  unaware  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Nation  "can  pro- 
vide health  services  in  a  naarmer  which 
will  not  discourage  preventive  care,  and 
which  will  insure  that  all  persons  have 
access  to  health  services  which  are  rea- 
sonably comprehensive."  We  are  aware 
that  since  the  turn  of  the  century  life 
expectancy  at  birth  has  increased  20 
years;  at  5  years  of  age  It  has  increased 
9  years;  whereas,  at  65  years  it  has  in- 
creased less  than  3  years.  However,  we 
are  not  yet  aware  as  to  how  best  to 
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allocate  oar  Nation's  health  reaources 
among  people  In  the  prime  of  their  life, 
in  the  early  rears  of  their  life,  or  In  the 
later  years  of  their  life.  We  are  aware 
that  between  June  1967  and  June  IMW, 
hospital  dally  serrlce  charges  rose  12  per- 
cent and  doctors'  fees  5  percent.  We  are 
not  as  yet,  however,  aware  of  how  we 
can  "find  new  ways  to  meet  the  challenge 
to  the  health  sUtus  of  the  population" 
which  is  posed  by  these  and  other  sharp 
increases  In  medical  costs.  There  are,  of 
course,  numerous  other  Instances  In  the 
report  In  which  preliminary  collection  of 
"hard  data"  points  to  complex  problemis. 
In  the  future  I  will  note  some  of  these. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  chapter  of  "Toward 
a  Social  Report "  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

CMAFTia    I.    mCALTM    AMD    HXNCSS *«X   WK 

BBCOimra    HBALTHISST 

Qoot^  hMUtb  aod  »  lone  U'*  ***  among 
th«  oaoa* -elementary  requirement*  for  hu- 
man achievement  and  enjoyment  The  pri- 
mary concern  of  thla  chapter  l«  to  review 
and  appraise  both  the  meaeures  of  change 
in  health  and  life  expectancy  among  groups 
In  our  society  and  the  factors  which  have 
retarded  improvements  In  the  Nation's 
status. 

The  satisfactions  a  positive  state  of  health 
can  bring  are  matters  for  other  chapters. 
Further,  such  Important  matters  as  the  ab- 
sence of  pa*n  or  minimization  of  discomfort 
are  neglected  because  they  cannot  be  meas- 
ured at  this  time. 

Are  ice  getting  healthier? 
Long   Run   Gains 

The  advance  of  medical  science  and  rising 
standards  of  living  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
lukve  brought  about  major  Improvements  In 
health  and  life  expectancy  Some  diseases, 
like  polio  and  diphtheria,  have  almost  disap- 
peared. Others,  like  tuberculosis  and  measles, 
are  far  leas  common  than  they  used  to  be 
The  "miracle"  drugs  have  reduced  the  danger 
from  pneumonia  and  other  infectious  dia- 
easec  to  an  extraordinary  degree 

The  Increase  In  life  expetcancy  has  been 
striking  (Table  1).  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  average  life  expectancy  at  birth 
in  the  United  States  was  49  3  years:  in  1966. 
It  was  70.1  years.  Women  have  gained  more 
than  men.  In  1900,  women  lived  two  years 
longer  than  men  on  the  average;  they  now 
Uve  seven  years  longer. 

TAKE  1      AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  LIFE  REMAINING 
AT  SPtCIFIED  AGES.  UNITED  STATES.  1900  1902  AM)  19it 
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The  gain  ta  expectation  of  life  at  birth 
has  occurred  mainly  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  death  rates  among  Infants  and 
children.  In  1900,  the  average  child,  age  five, 
oould  expect  an  additional  M  ye«rs  of  life; 
now  a  five  year  old  can  expect  to  live  an  addl- 
tlonaly  07.1  years,  or  a  gain  of  13.1  years.  In 
contrast,  life  expectancy  among  36  years  olds 
has  Increased  8.9  years,  and  a  typical  85  year 
old  can  expect  another  3.7  years  of  life. 

Life  expectancy  at  older  ages  has  not  Im- 
proved greatly  because  medical  science  has 


not  yet  deTslopad  tba  knowledge  needed  to 
control  the  degenerative  ilmssiii  of  old  age. 
As  more  people  surnve  long  enough  to  be- 
cotne  vulnerable  to  these  diseases,  deatli  rate* 
from  the  chronic  non-lnfectloiis  ill  see  see 
have  continued  to  Increase.  In  1866,  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  accounted  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  deaths,  compared  to  less  than 
30  percent  In  1930.  (However,  with  the  recent 
breakthrough  In  drug  therapy  for  hyperten- 
sion and  Parkinson's  disease  new  knowledge 
Is  beginning  to  be  broxigbt  to  bear  on  some 
of  the  degenerative  di leases  of  old  age.)  The 
incidence  of  some  degenerative  diseases  that 
are  painful  or  crippling,  but  usually  not 
fatal,  such  as  artlirltia,  has  also  increased. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  gains  in  Increased 
years  of  life  have  not  been  equally  shared  by 
the  American  people.  Nonwhlte  expectation 
of  life  at  birth  In  1900  was  33.0  years,  14.8 
years  below  that  of  the  whites.  By  1966,  non- 
white  life  expectancy  bad  risen  to  64.1  years 
but  was  still  8  9  years  below  that  of  whites. 

Similarly,  whUe  the  risk  of  death  In  early 
childhood  has  decreased  markedly  for  both 
white  and  nonwhlte  children,  the  dUparlty 
between  the  death  rates  for  white  and  non- 
whlte children  has  actually  increased  over 
the  years.  In  1966.  the  nonwhlte  death  rate 
for  Infants  under  one  year  of  age  was  187 
percent  of  the  white  rate,  as  compared  to 
160  percent  In  1936. 

Some  Recent  Trends 

Since  the  mld-ilftlee  there  have  been  some 
gains  in  health,  some  losses  and  some  areas 
where  we  are  holding  our  own  or  where 
progress  has  been  uncertain.  For  example, 
the  incidence  of  such  Infectious  diseases  as 
dlptherla.  measles,  polio,  and  whooping 
cough  has  declined  since  1967.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  diseases,  including  hepatitis, 
food-borne  Infections  and  streptococcal  In- 
fections, have  become  more  frequent.  In  ad- 
dition, age-speclflc  death  rates  for  coronary 
heart  disease  among  adults  have  continued 
to  advance,  as  have  death  rates  for  cancer 
of  the  lung,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  chronic 
lung  diseases  such  as  emphysema,  and 
chronic  bronchitis.  The  diet  and  sedentary 
life  associated  with  affluence,  cigarette  smok- 
ing, alcohol  consumption  and  perhaps  air 
pollution  are  major  factors  In  the  occurrence 
of  these  diseases.  The  death  rate  from  motor 
veblcle  accidents  has  also  risen  but  leas 
markedly. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  years  which 
Americans  can  look  forward  to  without  any 
form  of  bed  disability  has  changed  little 
since  1968.  the  year  when  this  calculation 
first  became  poaslble.  This  finding  Is  based  on 
a  social  indicator  calculated  for  the  Social 
Report.  This  indicator  measures  the  expec- 
tation of  healthy  life.  It  reflects  lx>th  those 
Increases  In  the  length  of  healthy  life  that 
are  due  to  reductions  In  bed-dlsablllty  or  in- 
stitutional confinement,  and  those  that  are 
due  to  Increases  in  life  expectancy. 

As  Table  3  shows,  the  unchanged  life 
expectancy  over  the  decade  and  the  static 
expectation  of  disability  days  have  resulted  in 
a  nearly  constant  expectation  of  healthy  life. 
The  figure  In  1967-58  was  67.3  years,  but  this 
was  a  year  of  an  Influenza  epidemic,  so  no 
upward  trend  can  be  clearly  established,  and 
If  one  exists  at  all  It  Is  very  slight.  The 
flguree  on  expectation  of  healthy  life  remain- 
ing at  age  86,  shown  In  Table  3.  also  Indicate 
only  limited  ImproTwnent. 

Males  and  females  show  slightly  dlilerent 
patterns.  Since  1968.  females  gained  a  full 
year  of  total  life  expectancy  at  birth  or  1.3 
years  free  of  bed-dlsablllty,  while  males  Im- 
provlde  their  situation  by  only  0.4  years  of 
life  expectancy  or  0.8  years  free  of  bed-dls- 
ablllty. Expectations  at  age  86  show  even 
greater  sex  discrepancies,  with  males  having 
made  no  advances  at  all  while  females  gained 
atwut  a  half  year  in  both  total  and  dls- 
ablllty-free  years. 

The  findings  that  expectation  of   healthy 


life  Is  Increasing  so  slowly  does  not  mean 
that  the  health  of  the  population  has  not 
Improved.  The  measure  of  expectation  of 
healthy  life  does  not  take  Into  aoootmt  dif- 
ferences in  suffering.  It  is  likely  that  the 
average  day  of  bed-dlsablllty  has  become 
easier  to  bear  In  recent  years  becaiise  of  the 
development  of  tranquilizers,  pain  killers  and 
sedatives.  Also,  the  index  does  not  measure 
the  progress  made  in  relieving  victims  of  ill. 
nesses  that  do  not  require  bed  disability. 
During  July  1968-June '  1967,  the  average 
American  experienced  15.4  days  of  restricted 
activity,  of  which  only  5.6  days  required  bed- 
disability. 

TABLE  2  -EXPECTATION  OF  HEALTHY  LIFE  (IN  YEARS) 
UNITED  STATES.   FISCAL   YEARS   19&M6 
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■  Dnability  and  instrtutionaluation  figures  arc  given  in  Itrnis  oi 
llM  ftjcal  year  that  overlapped  the  calendar  year  listed.  Fi- 
pKtation  ot  lite  figures  are  lor  the  calendar  year  during  which  lh« 
riscal  year  twfsn. 

Ssurce:  Estimated  from  published  and  unpublished  UjM 
obtained  Ironi  the  censuses  ol  19S0  and  1960.  and  from  the  Heaiin 
Interview  Survey  and  Vital  Statistics  Division  ot  the  National 
Center  tor  Health  SUtistics. 

Recent  reductions  In  infant  mortality 
represent  a  hopeful  sign.  Though  the  infaiu 
mortality  rate  was  practically  unchanged 
from  1960  to  1965.  It  decreased  by  more  thai: 
five  percent  In  1966  and  by  another  five  per- 
cent In  1967.  While  we  cannot  l>e  certain 
about  the  causes  of  this  possible  trend,  the 
sudden  reduction  in  infant  mortality  may 
weU  be  related  to  the  new  Federal  programs 
for  maternal  and  infant  care  and  family 
planning. 

Trends  in  mental  health  and  illness 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  with  certainty 
whether  mental  Illness  represents  an  area  of 
Improvement  or  a  growing  problem.  Because 
of  still  unsolved  problems  of  psychiatric 
diagnosis,  and  because  the  types  of  l>ehav- 
lor  which  are  considered  manifestatiens  of 
mental  Illness  change  with  our  culture,  no 
adequate  measures  of  the  mental  health  of  a 
population  have  been  developed.  Nationwide 
data  on  the  prevalence  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance in  the  general  population  ore 
meager. 

Local  surveys  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
mental  disorders,  but  their  results  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  comparison.  Despite  the 
lack  of  comparability  among  studies,  each 
abowa  that  slsable  proportions  of  the  popu- 
lation studied  suffer  or  have  suffered  from  a 
mental  dlsosder.' 


>To  illustrate,  three  of  these  surveys  car- 
ried out   In  different  parts  of  the  United 


Average  number  ot  years  of  life  remaining 
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Data  on  trends  In  mental  health  status  are  the  life  expectancy  of  Negroes  and  whites 

limited    Only  for  the  most  serious  and  in-  ages  65  and  less  (Table  3). 

capacitating  forms  of  mental  illness  which  Negro   Infant   mortality   has   been   about 

may  require  hospital  care  do  the  data  bear  four-fifths  greater  than  that  of  whites.  While 

trend  analysis.  Infant  mortality  for  whites  was  20.6  per  1.000 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  per-  live  births,  for  non-whites  It  was  38.7  per 

sons  m  state  and  county  long-term  catc  men-  1,000  In  1966.  Negro  maternal  mortality  has 

tal  hospitals  has  declined  since  1965,  from  been  about  four  times  as  great  as  the  whlta 

569  thousand  to  401  thousand  In  1968.  These  rata  (In  1965,  90.3  and  22.4  maternal  deaths 

data  probably  reflect  mainly  the  impact  of  per  100,000  live  births,  respectively), 

tranquillizers  and  other  new  ^ugs  Mid  the  jABLES.-AVERAGE  NUMBEROFYEARSOFUFEREMAINING 

wider  availability  of  ^«'™™*J?"y;''*»*«  **f?  AT  SELECTED  AGES,  BY  COLOR  AND  SEX:  UNITED  STATES, 
which  have  reduced  the  need  for  prolonged 

hospitalization  of  the  mentally  ill.  "^ 
Hou)  much  healthicT  could  we  be? 

Is  it  realistic  to  hope  for  major  gains  In 
health  and  life  expectancy  during  the  next 
decade?  In  the  absence  of  extraordinary  sci- 
entific breakthroughs  In  the  treatment  of  de- 
generative diseases,  the  gains  in  expectation 
of  life  will  not  begin  to  match  those  achieved 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Even  if 
all  deaths  below  age  55  were  eliminated,  ex- 
pectation of  life  at  birth  would  increase  only 
6.5  years. 

To  what  extent  could  we  improve  health 
or  extend  life  with  presently  known  bio- 
medical knowledge  and  technology?  To  ob-  Negroes  also  have  higher  death  rates  for  In- 
taln  some  Insights  Into  this  question  we  can  ^^^^^^  diseases  than  whites,  and  higher 
compare  the  health  status  of  different  groups  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  certain  tumors,  such  as  can- 
In  this  country.  Though  the  pcaslblUty  of  c^r  of  the  cervix.  Since  all  of  these  death  rates 
some  genetic  differences  in  health  and  "fe  ^^^  subject  to  large  reductions  through  more 
expectancy  cannot  be  excluded,  large  diner-  ^^^  ^^^^  health  services,  the  inequalities 
ences  In  health  and  life  expectancy  would  ^^  ^^^  distribution  of  health  services  in  our 
probably  indicate  that  we  had  not  done  all  ^^^^^y  ^^  dearly  an  important  factor  ac- 
that  we  could  in  applying  medical  sklUs  and  ^^^^i^^  f^r  these  differences, 
resources  to  advance  health  and  "^e.  Such  Furthermore,  the  available  information 
differences  would  also  be  of  interest  because  jQ^^^teg  t^at  illness  causing  limited  activity 
of  what  they  told  us  about  the  Inequalities  ^  significantly  higher  for  persons  with  low 
in  our  society.                                          .       »».  incomes,  both  black  and  white.  For  example. 

Another  way  in  which  we  can  exanUne  Uie  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^  ^^^  working  age  group  46-64, 

question  of  whether  we  could  be  significantiy  ^^^^  ^^^^  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  have 

healthier  with  present  technology  and  re-  ^^^  ^^^  one-half  times  as  many  disability 

sources  U  by  comparing  the  life  expectancy  ^^  ^^^  j^   ^^^   ^^^^   j,  jj^q   j^^^^^^ 

of  the  United  States  with  that  of  other  de-  g,oup  - 

veloped  countries.  Some  differences  may  con-  Moreover,  several  studies  have  shown  that 

celvably  be  due  to  cUmat  c  or  genetic  factors,  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  low-income  children 

but  large  differences  could  surely  not  be  ex-  ^^^   chronic   conditions,   including   mental 

plained  in  this  way.  j^^  emotional   disorders,   and   hearing   and 

Differences  Within  the  United  States  vision  defects,  are  under  treatment.  Yet  two- 

The  data  reveal  striking  differences  among  thirds  of  these  conditions  could  be  prevented 

the  regions  and  groups  In  oiu  society.  There  or  corrected  if  the  appropriate  health  serv- 

are,  for  Instance,  substantial  differences  In  ices  were  available, 

life  expectancy  among  the  geographic  regions  International  Comparisons 

of  the  country  For  white  malw,  life  expec-  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^^^  nations  have  a  longer  life 

tancy  at  birth  in  the  South  is  about  one-haU  ^^      ^^ncy  at  birth  than  the  United  States, 

year  below  that  in  the  North  and  West  There  ufT" expectancy   in   the   leading   countries, 

U  a  difference   o/   about   five   years   In   life  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Norway  is  about  3.6 

expectwicy  at   birth   between   those  States  ^^^  ^^         ^j^^^  j,.  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  q^^^ 

with  the   best  r*oords  and  those  with   the  \^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^  37  coun- 

worst.  Moreover,  the   Infant  mortality   rate  ^^j^  j^^^j  j„.^„  age-adjusted  death  rates  for 

was  twice  m  great  in  the  poorest  state  as  ^^         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

in  the  best  State,  and  the  maternal  mortality  states 

rate  was  four  times  as  great.  Infant  mortality  p^^"  ^,  ^^^  explanation  for  our  relatively 

rates  are  also  available  by  county.  In  the  j^^  ^^^  ,^  life  expectancy  in  comparison 

worst  10  percent  of  the  counties  the  Infant  ^^j^      j^      developed  nations  is  our  style  of 

"^^"u  *^  K?!t  '1  ^**J;      rtv,*^  J  ,0   ^  l«e  and  the  comp^lve  pressures  in  oCir  so- 

l.O(K)  live  births  more  than  in  the  best  10  per-  j^^^^   ^^^  ^   ^^^   countries   have 

cent  of  the  counties.  ,           ^^^  ^j  ^^          diabetes,  cirrhosU  of 

.^*'L^*  slgnlflcant  difference  in  health  ^^^  ^^        hypertension  without  heart  involve- 

t^^'Jf.'^v,*^.!*"  .'"'***?  ""^."km"'^^"'*;'^*"*  ment,  and  accldente.  Our  high  automobile 

Sol?  ther'e    '.  a  mljo    ffiriirt^Ywien  -«='^«'^»  -*«  '^  P-'^^P^  ^"«  *°  '"^^  ^-*  **^-* 

Negroes,  there  is  a  major  disparity  between  ^^   j^^^^   ^^^^   automobllra   and   use   them 

more.  The  rates  for  diabetes  and  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  we  eat  and  drink  more  than  some  other 
peoples.  The  high  rates  of  ulcers  and  hyper- 
tension may  be  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
our  dynamic   and   competitive   economy. 

Some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  lag  behind 
could  be  affected  by  the  amount  and  quality 
of  health  services  available  to  our  popula- 
tion. In  1964,  the  United  States  ranked  four- 
teenth among  the  countries  with  the  lowest 


States  during  the  past  30  years  demonstrated 
the  following : 

(1)  60  per  1.000  of  the  total  population  of 
an  urban  area  were  on  the  active  rolls  of 
mental  hospitals  and  a  large  number  of  other 
health,  welfare,  social,  educational  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  that  provided  services  to 
persons  with  mental  disorders; 

(2)  at  least  70  per  1,000  of  the  population 
r>f  a  rural  county  would  have  been  referred  to 
.'k  mental  health  clinic  had  one  existed  in  the 
county; 

(3)  at  least  100  per  1,000  of  the  noninstttu- 
iional  population,  all  ages,  of  a  major  urban 
area  were  found  to  have  a  serious  mental 
disorder. 


Infant  mortality  rates.  Moreover,  our  relative 
rank  with  respect  to  infant  mortality  rates 
has  progressively  worsened  over  the  years.  In 
1950  the  United  States  ranked  fifth;  in  1955 
we  ranked  eighth:  and  we  fell  to  twelfth  by 
1960.  While  many  other  countries  were  mak- 
ing great  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Infant 
mortality,  the  United  States  rate  declined 
sluggishly.  Also,  at  least  five  countries  have 
better  maternal  mortality  rates.  Finally,  our 
death  rates  from  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia 
are  far  from  the  best. 

Why  Aren't  We  Healthier? 
The  United  States  cannot  attribute  the 
shorteomlngs  of  ito  health  record  to  a  lack 
of  total  expenditures  for  health  services  or 
to  deficiencies  In  Ita  supply  of  highly  trained 
health  manpower.  The  United  States  spends 
more  on  health  services  as  a  percentage  of 
Gross  National  Product  than  any  other  coun- 
try. And  the  proportion  of  GNP  devoted  to 
health  care  is  rising  rapidly.  It  increased 
from  4.6  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1950  to  6.5 
percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1968  or  from  $12.1 
billion  to  $53.1  billion.  When  compared  to 
the  13  countries  with  better  Infant  mortality 
rates  than  the  United  States  In  1964,  we  had 
the  fourth  highest  ratio  of  both  dentlste  and 
physicians  to  population,  and  the  third 
highest  ratio  of  professional  nurses  to 
population. 

Nor  can  our  poor  showing  compared  to 
many,  other  developed  nations  be  blamed  on 
the  state  of  bio-medical  science  and  technd- 
ogy  In  this  country.  The  United  States  spends 
considerably  more  on  bio-medical  research 
than  any  other  country.  It  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  we  are  the  leading  nation  in  bio- 
medical science  and  technology. 

Genetic  and  environmental  factors  could 
possibly  help  to  explain  why  our  health  is 
not  better.  Indeed,  It  Is  possible  that  adverse 
environmental  factors  and  changes  in  life 
styles  have  cancelled  out  many  of  the  more 
recent  improvements  In  health  services.  The 
chapter  on  Environment  shows  that  air  pol- 
lution can  be  detrimental  to  health  and  this 
Is  also  evident  from  the  Increase  in  death 
rates  during  periods  when  pollution  is  ex- 
ceptionally severe.  And  a  growing  majority 
of  Americans  live  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
which  are  generally  subject  to  concentr.ition.s 
of  polluted  air. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  environ- 
mental factors,  however,  is  the  American 
style  of  life.  For  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population,  health  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  rich  diet,  smoking,  lack  of  exercise,  and 
the  pressure  of  business  and  professional  life. 
The  high  pressure  of  life  may  explain  why 
the  United  States  male  life  expectancy  is  so 
much  lower  by  international  comparative 
standards  than  the  female  life  expectancy. 
For  the  underprivileged  minority,  bad  health 
may  reflect  inadequate  diet  and  Ignorance 
alx>ut  both  proper  preventive  behavior  and 
the  value  of  early  care,  as  well  as  unfavor- 
able housing  and  sanitary  conditions. 

Of  all  these  adverse  factors,  the  health 
consequences  of  smoking  have  been  perhaps 
best  documented  in  recent  years.*  A  wide 
variety  of  studies  Indicate  that  cigarette 
smoking  leads  to  a  substantial  excess  of 
deaths  among  those  who  smoke.  It  Increases 
the  risk  of  death  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
pulmonary  emphysema,  heart  disease,  and 
lung  cancer.  Life  expectancy  for  young  men 
is  reduced  by  an  average  of  8  years  in 
"heavy"  cigarette  smokers,  those  who  smoke 
over  two  packs  a  day,  and  an  average  of  4 
years  among  those  who  smoke  less  than  one- 
half  pack  per  day. 

Style  of  life  and  environmental  factors  do 
not  account  fully  for  the  shortcomings  In 
our  health  status.  Two  other  factors,  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  our  medical  care,  and 


°In  comparing  low  and  high  income 
groups,  It  should  be  noted  that  one  reason 
why  persons  may  have  low  Income  is  that 
they  are  ill. 


=  See.  for  example:  The  Health  Conse- 
quences of  Smoking,  1968  Supplement,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.  1969. 
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tb«  daprlTaOon  axilTerMl  by  the  n*tlon'*  poor 
and  <UMUlvant«CMl,  oontrlbuts  to  tb«M 
•hortcomlngs. 

Sodoeoonomle  0*pnT»aon  and  the  DlJtrlbu- 
tlon  at  Madlcml  Care 

Th«  low«r  a  peraon's  Income  la,  the  leaa 
often  he  aeea  a  doctor.  Whether  we  look  at 
data  on  vlalta  to  physicians  per  year,  or  the 
interval  since  the  last  visit,  or  the  uae  of 
a  specialist's  services,  we  see  a  clear,  positive 
relationship  between  higher  Income  and 
gTMkter  use  of  physicians'  services.  At  the 
a«m«  Ume.  there  la  more  illness  to  be  treated 
among  low  income  than  high  income  people. 

The  use  of  dentists  also  varies  markedly 
with  income.  Uore  than  30  percent  of  people 
In  families  with  incomes  under  M.OOO  have 
never  visited  a  dentist,  as  compared  to  7.3 
percent  of  those  In  famlUea  with  Incomes 
oyv  tlO.OOO. 

There  Is  further  evidence  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  medical  care,  and  Its  Impor- 
tance for  our  health  status,  in  the  provision 
of  prenatal  care.  Though  virtually  all  Ameri- 
can bablea  are  now  delivered  in  hospitals, 
the  expectant  mother  usually  seeks  out  pre- 
natal care  on  her  own  initiative  and  at  her 
own  expense.  As  a  result,  in  most  major 
cities,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  women 
dellwad  in  public  hospitals  have  bad  no 
prenatal  care.  This  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
practice  in  the  Netherlands,  for  example, 
where  Infant  mortality  rates  are  among  the 
lowest.  There,  nearly  all  expectant  mothers 
get  prenatal  care,  but  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  babies  are  delivered  at  home 
rather  than  in  hospitals. 

A  person's  race  Is  also  related  to  the  like- 
lihood that  he  will  obtain  medical  care,  even 
after  adjusting  for  differences  in  Incomes. 
Negroes  at  every  Income  level  use  medical 
services  less  than  whites.  The  number  of 
physician  Tlslta  per  year  for  Negroea  earning 
tlO.OOO  or  more,  for  example,  was  4.3  In 
1964-65  as  compared  to  5.1  for  whites  with 
similar  Incomes.  This  suggests  that  cultural 
and  educational  factors  may  also  influence 
the  use  of  health  services,  and  that  fewer 
health  services  may  be  available  and  acces- 
sible to  Negroes. 

The  place  a  person  lives  has  a  major  effect 
upon  his  access  to  medical  care.  For  example, 
Mississippi  has  lees  than  one-half  as  many 
physicians  in  relation  to  Its  population  as 
New  York,  and  only  58  percent  as  high  a 
doctor  population  ratio  as  the  national  aver- 
age. Rural  areas  tend  to  have  fewer  doctors 
In  relation  to  population  than  metropolitan 
areas  ( about  55  percent  as  many ) .  whereas 
Inner  city  ghetto  areas  have  fewer  doctors 
than  middle  class  neighborhoods  In  the  same 
cities.  In  general.  States  with  low  doctor/ 
population  ratios  tend  to  have  high  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rates,  a  relatively 
high  Incidence  of  infectious  diseases,  and  a 
shorter  than  average  life  expectancy. 

The  Cost  of  Medical  Care 
The  uneven  distribution  of  medical  care 
In  this  country  Is  due  In  part  to  the  fact 
that  niedlcal  care  Is  becoming  more  costly  In 
relation  to  other  goods  and  services.  Medical 
care  prices  have  been  rising  faster  than 
other  prices  throughout  the  postwar  period. 
Prom  1946  to  1967.  all  consumer  prices  in- 
creased 3.6  percent  annually  while  medical 
care  prices  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
3.9  percent.  Moreover,  In  recent  years  the 
rise  In  medical  care  prices  has  accelerated. 
They  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.5  per- 
cent during  1965-67. 

Hoepltal  dally  service  charges  have  been 
Increasing  faster  than  other  medical  care 
prices.  They  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  8  3  per- 
cent from  1946  to  1967.  More  recently,  hoe- 
pltal dally  service  charges  have  Increased 
sharply.  During  the  two-year  peiiod  1965- 
1967.  hoepltal  charges  rose  35  percent.  In  con- 
trast, physicians'  charges  increased  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  7.0  percent  during  the 
same  two-year  period. 


The  relatively  rapid  rise  In  medical  care 
prices  and  Increases  In  demand  for  services 
have  resulted  In  an  Inereeee  In  the  percentage 
of  pereooal  disposable  Inoome  deroted  to 
medical  care  (from  4.1%  In  1950  to  S.9%  In 
1966) .  Even  so.  the  public  probably  con- 
•umes  fewer  medical  servloea  than  they 
would  have  If  prices  had  risen  leaa  rapidly. 

Fortunately,  the  proportion  of  the  direct 
medical  expenditures  that  are  paid  by  private 
health  insttrance  or  public  programs  have 
been  rising,  and  this .  has  greatly  reduced 
Individual  flnanclal  burden  from  1950  to  1966, 
the  proportion  of  personal  health  care  ex- 
penditure met  by  "third  party"  payments 
(government,  private  health  insurance  and 
philanthropy)  rose  from  35  percent  of  the 
total  to  50  percent.  Still,  there  are  mllUoiu 
under  66  without  private  health  Insurance 
who  do  not  qualify  for  aid  under  Medicaid, 
and  who  are  accordingly  left  to  their  own 
reaouroes  when  illness  strikes.  Moreover,  It  is 
estimated  that  Medicare  covers  only  about 
36  percent  of  the  total  medical  care  expenses 
for  those  age  65  and  older.  Thus,  despite  the 
fact  that  public  outlays  for  personal  health 
services  have  risen  from  t7.9  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1966  to  tl5.7  billion  In  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  medically  Indigent  and  those  persons  over 
age  65  must  still  pay  for  a  substantial  share 
of  their  own  medical  expensea. 

Though  low  Income  families  spend  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  Income  for  medical  care 
than  more  affluent  families,  they  spend  less  In 
absolute  terms.  This  shows  up  most  notably 
where  preventive,  as  opposed  to  curative  or 
ameliorative,  care  Is  concerned.  During  1963- 
64,  for  Instance,  54  percent  of  those  p>erBons 
under  17  years  of  age  with  family  Incomes 
In  excess  of  1 1 0.000  had  at  least  one  general 
physical  examination,  but  only  16  percent  of 
those  persons  under  17  years  of  age  with 
family  Incomes  of  less  than  t2.000  had  such  a 
routine  checkup.  Generally,  poor  people  fall 
farther  behind  high  Income  people  In  their 
expenditures  for  physicians'  and  dentists' 
services,  which  are  partly  for  preventive  pur- 
poaea,  than  for  hospital  care,  which  Is  largely 
designed  to  cure  or  ameliorate  existing  health 
problems. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  medical 
care,  there  are  the  costs  of  the  earned  income 
foregone  when  a  person  Is  sick  or -obtaining 
medical  care.  For  the  family  with  the  medical 
problem,  as  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  these 
costs  are  considerable.  In  1963.  an  estimated 
3.8  million  man-years  were  lost  through  111- 
neas.  and  2.9  million  of  these  would  have  been 
ecoDomlcally  productive. 

One  estimate  has  placed  the  value  of  the 
labor  lost  for  that  year  at  tl5  9  billion.  Such 
an  estimate  can  only  be  illustrative,  for  we 
cannot  know  what  labor  would  be  worth  in 
a  society  without  any  health  problems.  But 
It  doe*  illustrate  the  point  that  the  indirect 
costs  of  health  problems  are  considerable, 
and  that  the  burden  of  expenditures  for 
medical  care  often  falls  on  people  whose 
Incomes  have  been  diminished  because  they 
could  not  work. 

The  System  of  Providing  Health  Care 

Olven  the  uiunet  health  needs  of  our 
population  and  the  rapidly  Increasing  cost 
of  medical  care,  the  nation  can  certainly  not 
afford  to  waste  Its  health  resources.  Tet  our 
system  of  providing  and  flnancing  medical 
care  fosters  inefficiency  and  waste. 

First,  our  methods  of  paying  for  health 
care  provide  Incentives  to  use  too  little  pre- 
ventive care,  and  relatively  too  much  cura- 
tive and  ameliorative  care.  Both  private  and 
public  Insurance  generally  cover  hospital  and 
surgical  care,  but  they  rarely  reimburse  pa- 
tients for  physical  checkups  and  other  forma 
of  preventive  care.  There  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that,  as  a  consequence,  our  prevailing 
forms  of  health  Insurance  have  some  effect 
on  the  decisions  of  patients,  and  the  advice 
of  physicians  to  patients,  to  use  surgical  serv- 
ices. A  number  of  studies  Indicate  that  sur- 


gleal  rates  for  suefa  "elective"  procedures  as 
tonsillectomies,  hysterectomies,  and  appen. 
dectomles  are  considerably  higher  for  per- 
sons with  hospital  Insurance. 

Even  those  who  have  no  Insurance  are  in- 
duced to  take  relatively  to  much  curative  and 
ameliorative  care  and  relatively  too  little 
preventive  care.  The  Chinese  In  ancient  times 
used  to  pay  their  doctors  when  the  patient 
was  well,  but  not  when  he  waa  sick.  This 
system  of  payment  gives  a  doctor  a  strong 
Incentive  to  provide  preventive  care,  but  our 
system  does  not.  Health  professionals  are 
usually  paid  In  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  care  rendered,  and  therefore  they  have 
little  flnanclal  Incentive  (but  considerable 
ethical  Incentives)  to  avoid  providing  unnec- 
essary care. 

Second,  prevailing  insurance  plans  gener- 
ally give  the  patient  Incentives  to  use  the 
highest  cost  component  of  the  health  care 
system — the  hopsltal — when  less  oostly  out- 
patient facilities  or  services  might  be  equally 
satisfactory.  The  United  States  has  more 
short-term  hospital  beds  In  relation  to  popu- 
lation than  all  but  a  few  countries;  and  there 
Is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  hospitals  are 
overused  In  this  country.  For  example,  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  Kaiser  Health  Plan  in 
California,  which  U  a  comprelienslve  prepaid 
health  care  plan  providing  a  full  range  o{ 
health  care  services,  showed  that  the  nge- 
adjusted  utilization  rates  for  Kaiser  hospitals 
were  more  than  30  percent  below  the  Call- 
fomla  average.  Thus,  the  Kaiser  Plan  held 
Its  rise  In  hospital  expenditures  to  15  percent 
during  1950-65,  as  compared  to  a  60  percent 
Increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Third,  the  reimbursement  of  hospitals  on 
the  basis  of  costs  provides  no  rewar(}s  for 
efBclent  operation.  The  Medicare  and  ktedlc- 
ald  hospital  reimbursement  formulas,  based 
on  "reasonable  cost,"  and  the  formulas  of 
most  private  Insurance  plans,  make  It  easy 
for  hospitals  to  "pass  on"  cost  Increases  to 
third  parties.  At  present,  there  are  genernl'.y 
no  reimbursement  systems  which  make  tha 
level  of  Income  of  hospitals  depend  upon  the 
ability  to  operate  effectively  and  thereby 
control  costs. 

Further,  our  system  of  Independent  hos- 
pitals and  practitioners  discourages  coordi- 
nation among  the  various  elements  respon- 
sible for  providing  medical  care.  This  In  turn 
leads  to  gaps  in  the  type  of  care  offered,  a 
waateful  duplication  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  considerable  dlfllculty  for  many 
Individuals  in  finding  points  of  entry  into 
our  medical  care  system.  However,  there  are 
some  examples  which  show  that  a  greater 
degree  of  coordination  of  health  services  is 
possible.  In  some  areas  of  the  country  re- 
gional planning  bodies  have  been  effective  in 
asstirlng  that  unneeded  faclUtles  are  not  con. 
structed.  Further,  some  group  practice  plans 
provide  convenient  access  to  care,  the  appro- 
priate utilization  of  the  skills  of  different 
medical  specialists,  and  comprehensive  care. 
Moreover,  the  experimental  federally  sup- 
ported neighborhood  health  care  centers  lor 
the  poor  nvay  demonstrate  that  greater  ii'^e 
of  para-medlcal  personnel  outside  of  the  hos- 
pltJal  setting  can  work  effectively  In  this 
country.  Our  present  almost  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  the  physician  for  care  outside  the 
hospital  Is  In  aharp  contrast  to  the  extensive 
use  of  such  personnel  as  visiting  nurses  and 
mldwlves  In  many  foreign  countries. 

And  finally,  a  factor  that  may  help  account 
for  the  high  coat  of  medical  care  is  the  basi- 
cally "small  scale"  of  the  health  industry. 
Hospitals  in  the  United  States  are  generally 
small  In  comparison  to  those  of  Europe  and. 
unlike  foreign  hospitals  and  United  States 
commercial  plants,  are  usually  Independently 
managed.  The  most  striking  example  of 
snoall-scale  production  Is,  of  course,  the  Indi- 
vidual physician,  especially  the  general  prac- 
titioner. Although  group  practice  Is  Increas- 
ing. It  U  stUl  unusual  for  moderate  size 
groups  of  physicians  to  practice  together  and 
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utUlM  common  laboratory  facilities  and  an- 
cillary staff. 

The  policy  challenge 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  saw  extraordinary  ad- 
vancea  in  he«ltb  and  life  expectancy,  but 
that  the  rate  of  advance  has  been  slower  In 
the  fifties  and  sixties.  In  large  part  thU 
slower  rate  of  advance  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  most  serious  health 
problems  of  Infants,  children,  and  young 
adulU  had  been  solved  by  mid-century;  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
nuike  many  significant  scientific  break- 
throughs In  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  degenerative  diseases  associated  with  the 
process  of  aging. 

Nonetheless,  the  considerably  longer  life 
expectancy  in  some  other  countries,  and  the 
differences  In  health  status  among  the  differ- 
ent groups  In  our  own  country  suggest  that 
we  could  have  better  health  and  longer  life, 
even  without  any  new  breakthrough*  In 
medical  science.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  appropriate  public  policy  decisions  can 
help  to  alleviate  some  of  the  factors  adversely 
affecting  the  health  status  of  our  population. 
Public  policy  can  aim  to  redress  the  Imbal- 
ance in  health  resources,  prevent  and  con- 
trol harmful  environmental  factors,  and  even 
Influence  our  thinking  about  those  personal 
habits  and  forms  of  behavior  which  may 
prove  detrimental  to  our  health. 

We  have  made  seme  progress  in  the  pro- 
rislon  of  health  care  for  the  young.  In  better 
preventive  care,  and  In  providing  broader 
access  to  mental  health  facilities.  The  neigh- 
borhood health  care  centers  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  community 
mental  health  centers  supported  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  are  ex- 
amples of  new  public  policy  actions  In  these 
areas. 

However,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Many 
old  but  still  unresolved  public  policy  ques- 
tions must  be  reexamined.  The  preceding 
discussion  of  the  health  status  of  our  nation 
suggests  that  these  are  among  the  most  Im- 
portant issues  which  must  be  resolved: 

How  much  of  ovn-  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  medical  research  for  tomorrow  and 
how  much  to  provide  services  now? 

Can  the  nation  provide  health  services  in 
a  manner  which  will  not  discourage  preven- 
tive care,  and  which  will  insure  that  all 
persons  have  access  to  health  services  which 
are  reasonably  comprehensive? 

How  much  of  the  nation's  health  resources 
should  be  used  to  serve  the  elderly  as  op- 
posed to  young  children  and  those  In  the 
prime  of  life? 

Can  we  find  new  ways  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  health  status  of  the  population 
posed  by  sharp  increases  In  medical  care 
costs? 

How  can  public  policy  redirect  or  control 
harmful  practices  which  damage  our  environ- 
ment, and  alter  personal  habits  and  styles 
of  life  harmful  to  health,  while  still  allowing 
organizations  and  Individuals  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  freedom? 

At  present,  we  have  no  answers  or  only 
partial  answers  to  these  questions  and  many 
similar  but  subsidiary  questions.  America,  In 
short,  needs  not  only  more  effort,  but  also 
more  debate  and  thought.  If  It  Is  to  realize 
the  full  potential  for  better  health  and  longer 
life  Inherent  In  Its  advanced  level  of  scien- 
tific and  economic  development. 


OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION CENTERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  my  own  city  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  in  73  other  cities 
across  the  country  there  is  operating  a 
program  which  has  trained  20,000  of 
America's  poor  for  work  and  found  i>er- 
manent  Jobs  for  them. 


That  program  is  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers,  founded  by 
the  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  a  Phila- 
delphia minister  who  put  the  resources 
of  his  congregation  to  work. 

In  addition  to  the  successful  training 
programs.  Dr.  Sullivan's  efforts  have  led 
to  creation  of  an  entrepreneurial  pro- 
gram that  now  embraces  a  shopping  cen- 
ter, a  garment  factory,  and  the  aero- 
space industry. 

The  OIC  has  done,  and  Is  continuing 
to  do,  these  things  with  minimal  help 
from  the  public  sector. 

From  his  congregational  base  he  has 
expanded  to  obtain  help  from  private 
industry  and  from  private  philanthropy. 
The  Federal  Government  now  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  25  of  the  75  OIC 
projects:  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  Dela- 
ware Is  the  only  State  to  offer  financial 
support. 

Dr.  Sullivan  says  that  increased  Gov- 
ernment support  would  be  beneficial  to 
his  program;  but,  unlike  many  similar 
projects,  he  emphasizes  it  will  continue, 
with  or  without  the  support.  He  says: 

I'm  going  to  continue  doing  what  I'm 
doing,  even  if  the  government  doesn't  give 
me  a  penny.  My  train  Is  on  the  track.  The 
government  can  get  on  board  If  It  wants  to. 
If  It  doesn't  the  train  Is  pulling  out  anyhow. 

Mr,  President,  the  February  17  edi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
contains  an  interesting  interview  with 
Dr.  Sullivan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  17, 

1969] 
Black  Capitalism  at  Work:  What's  Happen- 
ing IN  Philadelphia — An  Exclusive  Inter- 
view 

(Note.— President  Nixon  Is  pushing  this 
Idea  for  easing  the  nation's  racial  conflict: 
Give  Negroes  a  bigger  stake  In  America  by 
promoting  black  ownership  of  business 
firms — with  help  from  U.S.  private  enterprise. 
Does  this  approach  offer  real  hope?  What  are 
the  results  In  places  where  it  Is  being  tried? 
One  man  who  has  made  a  widely  acclaimed 
success  of  "black  capitalism"  la  the  Rev. 
Leon  H.  Sullivan  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  In- 
terview with  staff  members  of  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,"  Dr.  Sullivan  describes  what 
"black  capitalism"  really  Is — and  how  Ne- 
groes can  work  together  to  build  a  better 
future  for  themselves.) 

Q.  Dr.  Sullivan,  what  Is  needed  to  solve 
America's  racial  conflict  In  the  long  run? 

A.  Many  things  are  needed  to  bring  that 
about.  There  must  be  full  Justice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Negro  to  show  what  he  can  do. 
He  must  be  given  the  education  he  needs  to 
compete  In  our  complex  society. 

Ultimately,  I  think,  the  black  man  will  re- 
quire a  fair  share  of  ownership  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  And  that  will  come  In  large 
part  through  his  own  efforts.  Thus  he  will 
gain  self-respect  through  self-help. 

A  man  Is  not  free  until  he  owns  something 
and  has  self-pride.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
riots  and  disruption  may  not  be  productive 
of  gains  m  their  own  peculiar  way.  Many  of 
my  people  are  locked  up  In  the  box  of  deep 
prejudice  and  segregation  and  Ignorance,  and 
they  can't  get  out.  The  only  way  they  can  let 
you  know  they  are  there  Is  Just  to  pound  on 
the  box  and  even  knock  down  the  sides. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  only  way  that 
the  streets  of  America  are  going  to  be  cooled 
Is  by  people  in  those  streets  believing  in  the 
country — giving  something  to  It  In  their 
work,  and  getting  In  proportion  to  what  they 
give. 


Q.  Does  that  mean  "black  capitalism"  la 

4-Ka  ATiswcr? 

A.  You  can't  have  "black  capitalism"  and 
white  capitalism"  In  an  effective  economy, 
any  more  than  you  can  have  a  "black  Amer- 
ica" and  "white  America"  In  an  effective 
society. 

No,  I  see  the  African  American  becoming 
a  part  of  American  capitalism — in  fact.  Join- 
ing the  free-enterprise  system  worldwide. 

For  all  the  years  that  my  brothers  and 
sisters — and  my  poor  ancestors — have  been 
a  part  of  America,  we  have  been  outside  the 
door  of  free  enterprise,  outalde  the  door  of 
capitalism.  What  I  want  to  see  is  my  black 
brothers  walking  through  the  door  of  free 
enterprise,  not  as  "black  capitalists"  but  as 
black  men  who  can  Join  the  whole  free- 
enterprise  system  and  share  Its  benefits. 

Separatism  In  any  form  offers  no  future 
What  a  lot  of  people  are  talking  about,  really, 
when  they  talk  about  "black  capitalism"  Is 
a  separate  economy,  and  that  would  be  no 
different  from  the  way  things  are  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  I  see  the  future  of 
black  Americans  being  fulfilled  when  America 
Is  Americanized  for  all  people. 

PROVING    NEGRO    ABILITy 

Q.  In  economic  terms,  how  Is  that  going 
to  be  accomplished? 

A.  I  think  in  Philadelphia  we're  showing 
how  .c  can  be  done.  We're  showing  how  black 
people,  with  very  few  resources  except  will 
and  energy,  can  train  themselves  for  Jobs  and 
pool  their  capital  to  create  Jobs  for  more 
people  by  going  Into  business  for  themselveF. 
The  ordinary  Negro  Is  proving  that  he  can 
become  a  successful  businessman.  Just  a.=; 
the  white  man  or  a  person  of  any  other  race 
can  become  a  good  businessman.  We  have  a 
Job-training  program  that  is  being  copied 
all  over  the  country  and  even  abroad.  We 
have  an  investment  program.  We  have  bvisl- 
ness  firms  and  industries  making  more  Jobs 
for  more  people— both  black  and  white,  I 
might  add. 

Q.  How  was  this  done? 

A.  Well,  I  am  a  minister,  and  everything 
I  do  flows  from  that  fact.  It  sounds  strange- 
how  can  a  man  be  a  minister  and  still  gel 
Involved  in  business  and  Job-tralnlng? 

My  church  has  5,000  members,  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  create  the  "selective  buy- 
ing" movement  in  1958,  which  some  people 
called  a  boycott.  We  simply  told  merchants: 
"Either  you  employ  people  on  the  basis  oi 
their  ability,  not  the  color  of  their  skin,  or 
we  will  not  buy  from  you." 

With  the  support  of  400  ministers  In  Phila- 
delphia and  a  half  million  people,  we  opened 
thousands  of  Jobs  to  black  men  and  women, 
and  the  movement  has  been  borrowed  and 
improved  upon  in  other  cities. 

Q.  So  your  first  step  was  to  find  Job  op- 
portunities for  Negroes  In  white-owned 
enterprises? 

A.  That  is  right.  Now.  when  these  oppor- 
tunities opened  up,  I  began  to  find  It  difficult 
to  find  black  men  and  women  to  fill  the  Jobs 
In  business  and  industry.  These  Jobs  were  a 
new  world  to  us.  Our  world  has  been  more 
of  a  "servicing"  world  that  required  little 
education  and  few  skills. 

So  In  1964  I  created  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center,  with  the  help  of  many 
people — mostly  ministers.  OIC  was  the  first 
massive  program  in  manpower  training  to 
"reach  the  unreached"  in  this  country.  It  was 
dedicated  in  an  old  Jallhouse  that  I  had 
secured  from  the  city  for  $1  a  year  In  rent. 

To  get  It  started,  I  raised  $100,000  from  the 
black  community,  an  anonymous  donor  gave 
me  $50,000,  and  my  church  gave  me  a  $40,000 
loan.  I  mortgaged  my  house  to  round  out  the 
rest  of  what  was  needed  to  get  OIC  started. 

"HAND-UPS,"    NOT   HANDOUTS 

Q.  Did  the  Federal  Government  offer  any 
help? 

A.  I  had  no  federal  money  because  I  always 
Initiate  a  t>rogram  without  Government 
money.    Once    someone    atarte    giving    you 
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money  »nd  telUng  you  bow  to  do  »  Job,  you 
can  never  get  It  done  the  way  you  want. 
Alter  It  la  workinc  tb«  support  wUl  come. 
TtaAt'a  what  bAppened  with  OIC.  Tb«  Federal 
Ooremment  saw  the  value  of  the  pcogram 
wlttala  a  year's  time.  Tbe  oaclaU  saw  that  we 
were  dealing  with  poor  people  who,  for  tbe 
moet  part,  bad  never  finished  bl«h  school, 
and  many  were  on  relief.  Moat  bad  given 
up  hope.  These  were  people  who.  It  wae  said, 
wanted  only  bandouu  I  felt  that  what  they 
wanted,  really,  were  -hand-upe.'  They  wanted 
payrolls — not  relief  rolls. 

When  the  training  profram  caught  on  In 
Philadelphia,  Industry  began  to  support  me. 
too  I  told  the  top  men:  "Put  yo»ir  machines 
where  your  mouth  la.  Tou  say  you  want  to 
employ  black  men.  AU  rtght,  supply  the 
macblnea  to  train  them  with,  and  then  give 
us  the  Job  opportunities." 

They  began  to  supply  me  with  machines, 
and  they  helped  develop  curricula  that  would 
train  people  (or  Jobs  that  eilst  right  now — 
not  the  antlqxiated  vocational  training  that 
baa  offered  phony  training  for  ao  many 
years. 

The  succesa  waa  phenomenal.  Our  rate  of 
"discontinuance"  students — what  some  peo- 
ple call  "dropouts" — Is  notably  low.  and 
manj  ))ave  come  back  to  finish  training.  We 
_have  placed  In  Jobs  90  per  cent  of  those 
flnlaElng  our  training  course,  and  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have  taken 
these  Jobs  have  stayed  on  them  for  a  year 
or  more. 

Q.  Some  critics  say  that  most  of  the  jobs 
these  graduates  fill  are  low-paying  or  menial 
|ob»- 

A.  That  la  abaoIuUly  untrue.  OIC  baa 
trained  people  for  the  moet  highly  sophisti- 
cated Jobs  in  Industry,  including  electronics, 
chemical  laboratories,  machinist  Indiutrlea 
and  so  on.  We  train  people  to  operate  the 
lathe,  the  miller,  the  grinder.  We  are  teach- 
ing Teletype  operators  In  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  first  privately  developed  comunlca- 
tlons  school  In  the  black  community — made 
possible  through  the  assistance  of  the  West- 
ern Union   Company. 

Some  people  also  say  we  are  "creaming" — 
training  only  tboac  people  who  would  get 
Jobs  anyaay.  Well,  more  than  a  third  of  our 
students  are  on  relief,  and  many  of  them 
have  mothers  and  grandparents  on  relief, 
too.  Ninety-five  per  cent  are  In  poverty  cate- 
gorlea,  and  even  those  who  have  been  working 
uaually  get  very  meager  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  to  learn,  as  some  other 
programado? 

A.  No.  Our  program  is  based  purely  on 
motivation.  People  come  because  they  know 
It  la  their  program,  that  they  are  going  to 
get  a  Job  if  they  stay — because  they  know  we 
train  for  Jobs,  not  diplomas. 

These  people  get  Jobs  at  night  to  go  to 
OIC  during  the  day.  or  work  during  the  day 
and  go  to  our  classes  at  night.  If  they  are 
Jobless,  they  get  by  on  relief  checks  or  un- 
employment compensation.  When  they  get 
stuck  (or  money,  we  have  a  "brotherhood 
fund"  that  students  put  together  to  help 
each  other — carfare  and  lunch  money— Just 
to  keep  hardships  cases  going  until  they 
finiah  the  course. 

Q.  How  do  training  costs  per  student  com- 
pare with   those  of   Government  programa? 

A.  Our  costs  are  $1,000  per  trainee — from 
the  street  to  a  Job.  That  Includes  a  total  vo- 
cational and  technical  program  baaed  one 
half  on  attltudlnal  development,  the  other 
on  development  of  actual  skills.  Government 
programs  average  out  at  13.600  for  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  p«M:kage  that  we  offer. 

Q.  la  OIC  still  getting  support  from  the 
buslneaa  community? 

A.  Absolutely — locally  and  nationally.  In 
fact,  several  months  ago  I  organized  an  OIC 
Matlonal  Industrial  Advisory  Council,  com- 
posed o(  25  of  the  most  infiuential  business 
leaders  in  America,  to  help  me  with  my  OIC 
work.  Thla  council  is  presently  headed  by 
George  Champion,  rhslrman  of  the  board  of 


the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Thla  council  baa 
been  tcrrlflo  in  support  of  tbe  tilings  I  am 
doing. 

Q.  How  many  cities  la  OIC  working  in  now? 

A.  It  has  spread  to  70  cities,  and  is  getting 
Government  support.  So  far.  throughout  the 
country,  we  have  raised  about  5  million 
dallars  from  the  private  sector.  Local  pro- 
grams start  with  the  local  money  and  equip- 
ment  aud    volunteer   servlcea. 

Federal  support  comes  to  about  18  million 
dollars,  and  I  think  It.  should  be  four  times 
that  much.  We  have  federal  money  In  only 
3S  of  our  progranu.  If  the  Government  had 
followed  the  recommendation  of  support 
levels  made  by  Sargent  Sbrlver  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  waa  running  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty," we  oould  be  training  hundreds  of 
thousanda  of  people  each  year. 

■toaa  THAW  ae.ooe  placeo  nv  joaa 

Q.  How  many  have  you  actually  trained? 

A.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  we  have  put  7.000 
people  into  Jobs,  earning  more  than  25  mil- 
lion dollars  in  new  purchasing  power  (or  the 
Philadelphia  economy  and  doing  away  with 
4  million  dollars  In  relief  that  these  people 
would   have  cost  the  community  otherwise. 

Nationwide,  more  than  20,000  people  have 
been  placed  In  Jobs  in  the  last  two  years, 
with  another  20.000  now  in  training.  Kvery- 
where  we  have  thouaands  and  thousanda  on 
the  waiting  lUt  for  OIC  training.  And  we 
even  have  OIC  programs  developing  In  Puerto 
Rico,  Kenya,  Senegal  and  Nigeria. 

Q.  Why  are  those  countries  Interested  In 
this  kind  of  program?  They  don't  have  many 
Industries — 

A.  I  think  the  Idea  of  self-help  U  great 
motivation.  Black  men  want  to  believe  that 
they  can  do  anything  white  men  can  do. 
OIC  is  something  we  do  for  ourselves — we 
initiate,  we  control,  we  administer  and  we 
help  our  people  because  we  are  our  people. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  some  communities 
here  In  the  United  States,  the  majority  of 
trainees  are  not  African  Americans.  In  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  80  per  cent  of  the  trainees  are 
Mexican  Americans.  In  Roanoke.  Va.,  80  per 
cent  are  Appalachian  whites.  In  Oklahoma 
City,  many  are  Indians. 

So  OIC  baa  really  become  an  American 
program  (or  the  American  people — initiated 
by  a  black  man.  Ulstorlcaily.  it  should  be 
remembered,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  any- 
one forget  It. 

Q.  Might  OIC.  In  the  long  run.  be  training 
more  whites  than  Negroes? 

A.  In  the  long  run.  that  might  Just  happen. 

HOW    TMB    FaOOSAM    aXOAN 

Q.  When  did  you  tackle  the  problem  of 
getting  more  black  men  Into  business  for 
themselves? 

A.  While  training  people  for  white-owned 
businesses.  I  began  to  realize  we  could  train 
people  (or  bustneaae*  created  by  ua. 

When  I  waa  a  boy,  my  grandmother  used 
to  tell  me:  "Leon,  one  day  you're  going  to 
build  housea  (or  yourselves  and  you're  going 
to  build  factories." 

So  I  decided  that  the  time  had  come  not 
Just  to  provide  workers  for  others  but  to 
supply  work  for  ourselves  so  the  benefits  of 
the  (ree-cnterprlse  system  could  flow  back 
Into  the  black  community.  It  was  time  not 
Jtut  to  get  crumba  from  the  table  but  to 
make  soum  of  the  bread. 

Q.  Where  did  you  plan  on  getting  your 
capital  (or  starting  up  buslneaa  enterprises? 

A.  First  of  all.  from  my  own  people.  I  was 
Inspired  to  do  Uiat  ou»  of  the  Bible.  One 
Saturday  night  when  I  was  thinking  about 
this  whole  problem.  I  read  about  Jeeiu  feed- 
ing S.OOO  people  with  bread  and  fishes  a  little 
boy  had  given  Him.  The  miracle,  you  see,  was 
In  the  sharing  rather  than  in  the  little  boy  s 
giving.  So  I  decided  that  In  my  congregation 
we  could  share  our  resources  and  create  a  fi- 
nancial base  on  which  to  build  housing  and, 
ultimately,  business  enterprises. 

That  Sunday  morning  I  preached  about 
gathering   up    the   fragments   and   asked   60 


members  of  my  church  to  contribute  tic  a 
month  for  38  months  In  an  Investment  pool 
that  I  call  "The  10-38  Plan."  That  same 
morning,  200  members  responded,  and  within 
a  year's  time  we  had  sifniflcant  capital  ,ic- 
cumulatlng  in  banks  all  over  the  city. 

Even  before  the  36  months  was  up.  I  h.id 
enough  money  to  Initiate  the  building  of  :^ 
million-dollar  apartment  complex,  using  con- 
ventional financing  and  Government  pro- 
grams that  had  been  used  by  white  people^ . 
but  not  by  blacks — all  these  years. 

During  that  period,  too,  a  couple  In  my 
church  tried  to  rent  an  apartment  In  an  .ill- 
white  building.  They  were  refused.  They  told 
ns.  and  the  next  week  we  bought  the  apnrt- 
men  house. 

Q.  Did  you  evict  the  white  tenants? 

A.  No.  but  we  put  a  whole  lot  more  colored 
folks  In  there. 

Money  was  stlU  continuing  to  come  in 
and  It  was  then  I  decided  that  we  would 
really  go  Into  business.  I  went  to  my  church 
and  asked  more  members  to  Join  the  plan, 
and  450  did.  So  I  had  650  people  In  the  plan. 
They  continued  to  put  $10  bills  together  in 
this  10-38  Plan  until  I  had  raised  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

Why  did  they  respond? 

First,  they  saw  returns  In  the  future,  be- 
cause  we  established  a  trust  fund  so  that 
profits  from  what  we  did  would  provide 
scholarships  and  educational  benefits  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  .ind 
health  benefits  for  ourselves  when  we  grew 
older. 

I  also  structured  Into  thla  plan  a  profit 
motive.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  profita  comes 
back  as  dividends  to  the  investors;  40  per 
cent  goes  to  the  workers,  and  20  per  cent  to 
the  investment  trust. 

Within  the  framework  I  began  to  initl.ite 
seveml  enterprises.  A  main  one  was  Progress 
Plaza,  a  shopping  center.  It  la  perhaps  the 
first — and  the  largest — shopping  ceiuer 
owned  by  blacks  in  the  world. 

Q.  What  does  it  consist  of? 

A.  It  is  on  4</3  acres  of  ground.  We  have  16 
stores.  Ten  are  black-owned  and  operated. 
The  other  six  are  high -rated  firms  we  needed 
to  anchor  a  conventional  mortgage.  The 
bankers  weren't  going  to  provide  me  with  .i 
million  dollars'  worth  of  mortgage  money 
Just  on  untried  businesses,  no  matter  how 
wonderful  they  thought  our  plans  were.  It 
had  to  be  a  dollar  for  a  dollar's  value,  so  I 
brought  in  established  firms — but  stipulated 
that  they  had  to  have  black  managers,  the 
majority  of  the  workers  had  to  be  black,  .ind 
we  had  to  get  a  portion  of  the  profits  over  a 
certain  gross  amount. 

That  is  how  the  center  got  big  Arms  to  put 
in  a  supermarket,  two  banks,  a  shoe  store.  .i 
telephone-company  office  and  a  restaurant. 
The  supermarket  alone  pays  us  $50,000  a  year 
rent.  And  isn't  that  something — white  (oiks 
paying  $50,000  in  rent  money  to  black  (c!ks 
like  that? 

This  meant  I  oould  give  my  black  entre- 
preneurs some  breaks  in  leasing  arraiige- 
ments.  For  the  first  five  years.  I'm  Ukin? 
nothing  out  of  gross  profits  over  a  certain 
amqunt.  After  five  years,  they've  got  to  conie 
across  like  everybody  else— on  their  own.  Tlic 
only  think  I'm  doing  is  helping  a  man  stai.d 
on  his  (eet.  I  don't  believe  in  carrying  any- 
body who  can  walk. 

Q.  What  are  your  other  projects? 

A.  Well,  we've  built  an  entrepreneur- train- 
ing school  with  a  grant  I  got  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Thla  trains  blacks  to  run  busi- 
nesses. Starting  in  early  1969,  we  will  be 
training  200  entrepreneurs  a  year  for  Phila- 
delphia alone — training  people  to  become 
owners  of  their  own  businesses,  managers  o( 
businesses,  and  owners  of  franchises.  I'm 
railing  It  the  Economic  Development  Train- 
ing School,  and  every  shop  In  Progress  Plaza 
will  become  a  training  ground  for  Its  stu- 
dents. 

Then  I  wanted  to  create  son>ethlng  sophis- 
ticated. I  didn't  want  people  saying  about  our 
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projeeta,  "Oh,  well,  anybody  can  do  fhot." 
Therefore,  I  decided  to  set  up  an  aerospace 
factory  to  produce  items  for  ti»e  moon  shots. 
I  said  If  white  folks  could  go  to  the  moon, 
black  folks  could  too — and  integrate  heaven, 
maybe.  When  the  first  landing  on  the  moon 
came,  I  wanted  something  there  that  a  black 
man  had  made.  So.  using  my  same  capital, 
we  launched  Progress  Aerospace  Enterprises, 
which  now  employs  120  people  and  will  be 
employing  160. 

Now,  you  can't  just  go  and  set  up  an  aero- 
space factory  without  able  people  and  mar- 
kets. I  went  to  General  Electric  and  asked 
them  to  help  train  our  black  management.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  plant  would  succeed, 
because  I  cant  atford  a  failure.  I  also  got 
my  top  manager  from  General  Electric  It- 
gelf — he  was  one  of  the  top  blacks  they  had. 
We  got  others  from  General  Electric,  but 
behind  every  one  of  my  men,  I  put  in  man- 
agement support  borrowed  from  General 
Electric  for  the  first  few  weeks.  General  Elec- 
tric also  supplied  me  with  a  contract  for  2.5 
million  dollars  to  produce  components  for 
the  space  shots. 

Out  of  this  venture  we  also  got  a  man- 
power-training contract  from  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Usually  such  con- 
tracts are  for  white  folks  to  train  black  peo- 
pie,  but  we  got  one  of  the  largest  NAB  con- 
tracts In  the  city — for  training  100  "hard 
core"  persons  to  be  electronics  assemblers, 
technicians  and  workers.  Most  of  these  work- 
ers came  out  of  OIC  training  school,  so  it  all 
tied  in  together. 

There  you  see  how  my  line  has  developed. 
I  was  able  to  open  industry  to  employ  black 
people.  I  was  able  to  train  men  to  go  Into 
industry.  Then  I  was  able  to  develop  Industry 
to  take  advantage  of  the  skills  being  devel- 
oped In  our  own  training  centers.  It  was 
money  spinning  round  and  round. 

Q.  Are  you  involved  in  any  other  projects 
right  now? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  After  Progress  Aerospace  got 
started,  I  decided  people  might  be  thinking 
we  were  shooting  too  high  and  saying:  "Come 
down  to  the  ground,  brother."  So  next  we 
began  the  Progress  Garment  Manufacturing 
Company.  We  got  a  contract  from  one  of  the 
largest  makers  of  women's  clothes  In  the 
country  to  take  our  output.  Their  manage- 
ment took  our  black  management  into  their 
shops  to  learn  the  whole  garment-manufac- 
turing process. 

In  the  coming  year  we  expect  to  produce 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  garments.  We 
have  75  employes  and  we're  shooting  for  100. 
At  Progress  Aerospace,  where  we  have  120 
workers,  we  are  aiming  for  160  In  the  next 
(our  or  five  months. 

CBOWTR:  16  TIMES   otm-AY 

Q.  What  has  all  this  cost  In  terms  of  In- 
vestment capital  from  the  black  community 
here? 

A.  From  650  people,  it  has  amounted  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — with 
which  we  have  acquired  about  4  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  properties. 

Q.  How  are  yotir  investors  organized? 

A.  AU  belong  tc  the  Zlon  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

Q.  Are  all  of  them  church  members? 

A.  That  was  true  until  several  weeks  ago. 
Recently  we  concluded  that  the  entire  com- 
munity should  participate  In  what  we  are 
doing,  so  these  650  people  are  keeping  exclu- 
sively for  themselves  only  an  apartment 
house.  This  remains  in  the  trust  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  children.  The  rest  of  It — the  shop- 
ping center  and  our  factories — we  opened 
up  to  the  community.  In  three  weeks,  we 
had  3,500  people  owning  shares  and  2,000 
more  on  the  waiting  list. 

Q.  Could  the  programs  you  have  been  de- 
scribing be  developed  in  other  cities? 

A.  It's  a  program  any  city  could  cany  out 
In  the  free-enterprise  tradition  of  America. 

Q.  Do  Negroes  maks  good  buainesamen? 


A.  They  can  be  as  good  as  anyone  else.  I 
think  more  and  more  of  them  will  become 
successful  businessmen  as  training  schools 
for  young  entrepreneurs — such  as  the  one 
we  operate  In  Philadelphia — turn  out  hun- 
dreds of  young  black  men  and  women  into 
the  world  of  business  ownership  and  man- 
agement. 

Now,  I  am  not  holding  out  the  ides  that 
every  one  of  them  can  become  a  good  bus- 
inessman, any  more  than  every  white  man 
can  become  a  good  businessman.  But  many 
whites  succeed,  and  many  blacks  are  going 
to  succeed. 

BILLIONS  IN  FtrrimE  WEALTH 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  It  will  be  before 
the  Negro  acquires  his  full  share  of  owner- 
ship m  the  American  economy? 

A.  It  la  my  hope  that  by  the  year  2000  at 
least  100,000  new  businesses  will  have  been 
created  by  blacks — selling  or  making  things 
for  the  total  American  community.  By  that 
time,  I  hope,  these  establishments  will  be 
employing  5  million  people  and  generating 
50  billion  dollars  In  new  wealth. 

Q.  Will  the  range  of  black-owned  compa- 
nies widen? 

A.  I  should  hope  so.  Actually,  what  I  am 
doing  Is  something  like  the  first  flight  of 
the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk.  They 
tied  their  craft  together  with  a  lot  of  strings 
and  wires  and  flew  a  little  bit.  I  hope  this 
little  thing  I've  created  will  develop  into  a 
superliner — even  in  my  own  time — where  I'll 
have  all  the  marketing  and  other  technical 
expertise  that  goes  to  make  up  a  broad  en- 
trepreneurial front.  And  this  will  create  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  for  young  blacks  com- 
ing out  of  colleges  and  high  schools  to  com- 
pete with  white  Americans. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  role  of  Government  to 
grow  In  helping  Negroes  create  and  expand 
their  own  businesses? 

A.  Well,  the  wealth  of  America  Isnt  in  the 
Government:  The  wealth  la  still  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  America  still  belongs  to  the 
people.  The  Government  can  support  what 
we  do — but  we,  the  people,  must  create  It, 
we  must  run  It,  we  must  put  Into  It  our 
resources  as  businessmen,  as  citizens. 

I'm  going  to  continue  doing  what  I'm 
doing,  even  If  the  Government  doesn't  give 
me  a  penny.  My  train  Is  on  the  track.  The 
Government  can  get  on  board  If  It  wants  to. 
If  It  doesn't,  the  train  Is  pulling  out  anyhow. 
You  see,  I  just  can't  wait  on  Government 
to  do  it.  Every  day  more  colored  children  are 
born  In  poverty.  Every  day  more  colored  men 
and  women  live  longer  because  of  medical 
advances.  So  I  cant  wait  for  all  these  studies 
and  commissions.  And  when  I  say  "I,"  I  mean 
my  people  who  are  working  with  me. 

Of  course,  the  Government  can  and  should 
give  significant  help  in  providing  credit  and 
other  financial  support  for  black-lnltlated 
and  black-run  enterprises  of  any  size.  Per- 
haps there  will  be  large  banks  supported  by 
federal  funds  to  help  things  along.  But  I 
believe  that  such  help  Is  our  minor  resource, 
and  that  the  major  factor  must  be  the  in- 
volvement of  private  enterprise. 

Q.  President  Nixon  said  a  great  deal  In  his 
campaign  about  the  necessity  of  developing 
"black  capltaUsm"  with  the  help  of  the 
private  economy.  Do  you  think  he  may  And 
the  answer  to  this  problem? 

.A.  I  don't  know  If  he  can  move  things  in 
that  direction,  but  I'm  hopeful  that  he 
will.  I  believe  he  Is  sincere  about  his  de- 
sire to  do  something  in  this  area  of  black 
entrepreneurshlp. 

But  he  is  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help,  not 
only  within  the  Government  but  within  the 
black  community  itself.  I  mean  that  we  must 
develop  a  new  kind  of  self-dependent  stance 
among  blacks — generate  the  confidence  of 
local  banking  institutions  in  our  efforts. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  your  programs  as  ac- 
complishing, primarily? 
A.  I  think  they  are  helping  black  people 


gain  a  decent  posture  In  the  American  soci- 
ety. They  are  helping  black  men  realize  that 
they  can  do  anything  white  men  can  do  and 
acquire  anything  that  white  men  can  acquire. 
But  I  don't  like  the  term  "black  capital- 
ism" when  it  is  used  to  describe  this.  I  believe 
in  the  desegn^egation  of  everything  I  do.  My 
shopping  center  sells  to  a  total  American 
community,  and  there  are  whites  working  In 
black-owned  shops  in  Progress  Plaza.  Our 
enterprises  are  not  all-black,  because  I  do 
not  believe  In  all-black,  all-white  anything. 
Q.  Has  the  lack  of  black  entrepreneurs 
been  a  serious  handicap  (or  Negroes  in  the 
past? 

A.  Absolutely.  When  the  African  American 
was  freed  from  slavery  a  century  ago,  he  was 
freed  with  literally  nothing.  Many  were  even 
freed  without  a  name,  most  were  freed  with- 
out money,  and  nearly  all  were  freed  without 
proi)erty.  Capitalization — owning  a  business 
or  creating  a  factory — was  a  foreign  world  to 
the  freed  slave.  He  had  no  resources. 

Look  at  business  enterprises — or  the  me- 
dium-sized and  large  ones — and  you  will 
find,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  people  who 
own  them  or  are  presidents  and  chairmen 
of  the  board  didn't  create  all  that  wealth 
themselves.  These  enterprises  represent  an 
accumulation  of  wealth  over  the  years.  Until 
the  black  man  could  get  something  to  build 
on,  he  had  to  enter  a  service  kind  of  occu- 
pational world,  amounting  almost  to  sub- 
servience. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  getting  to 
the  place  where  we  have  something  to  build 
on — a  monetary  and  property  resource  that 
brings  us  into  the  takeoff  stage. 

Q.  Are  there  Negroes  who  oppose  your  pro- 
grams? 

A.  I've  met  some  opposition  from  blacks 
who  do  not  believe  that  I  have  actually 
raised  this  money  from  black  people.  All  of 
us  have  so  long  seen  Instances  of  "black  own- 
ership "  or  "black  management"  that  were 
phony— that  had  whites  in  the  background 
really  running  things — that  many  blacks  dis- 
trust claims  of  black  achievement.  For  ex- 
ample, many  said  my  shopping  center  was 
owned  by  whites,  that  I  was  fronting  for 
someone. 

In  other  words,  I'm  having  to  get  my  peo- 
ple to  realize  their  true  capabilities.  One  rea- 
son some  people  might  call  me  egotistic  is 
bP''ause  I  say,  "Look  what  I  have  done." 
Frankly,  every  time  I  say  "I, "  I  feel  terrible, 
because  I  must  ask  myself:  "What  am  I 
doing?"  But  I  have  to  do  it  that  way  so  my 
community  can  know  that  because  I  say,  "I 
did  It,"  It  is  a  black  man  who  did  It — and 
they  can,  too. 

"NO    TIME    FOR    ARGUMENTS" 

Q.  What  about  "black  power"  militants 
who  see  disruption  and  violence  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  U.S.  racial  problem?  How  do  they 
feel  about  your  work? 

A.  I'm  a  black  man  and  proud  of  It.  I  think 
of  myself  and  what  Fm  doing  as  "black 
power"  itself— it  is  black,  it  is  capitalism,  it 
is  American. 

I  will  never  be  satisfied  until  every  black 
adult  in  America  owns  a  piece  of  this  coun- 
try Individually  or  mutually,  even  if  it  is  no 
more  than  two  square  feet  of  earth  or  a  share 
of  stock. 

But  I  don't  have  time  to  get  Into  argu- 
ments. I've  got  5,000  more  days  to  work,  and 
those  days  have  to  be  used  as  God,  I  think, 
wants  me  to  use  them — in  building  self- 
respect  and  self-dependence  among  my  peo- 
ple so  we  can  make  America  work  for  us  as 
It  works  for  any  other  American. 


NEEDS  OP  THE  MEXICAN- AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Education  recently  Issued  a 
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report  entitled  "The  Mexican  American: 
Quest  for  Equality." 

The  report  foctiaes  on  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity and  makes  various  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  particularly  pleaded  that 
the  Committee  has  strongly  endorsed 
both  the  blUngual  education  program, 
which  I  ooauthored.  and  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program,  which  I  authored. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  and  a  letter  which 
I  sent  to  President  Nixon  urging  full 
funding  of  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, be  printed  In  the  Rzcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Tm  liBOCAM  AatsmiCAM :  Qukst  rom  ■«u*i.rrT 

(A  report  by  the  National  Advlaory  Commlt- 

t«e  on  Mexican  American  BducaUon.  IMS) 

(NoTW. — The  National  Advlaory  Commtt- 
t«e  on  Mexican  American  Education  was 
created  to  advise  tbe  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation on  tbe  education  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icana. The  opinions  expressed  in  this,  tbe 
Committee's  first  report,  are  those  of  the 
Committee  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  tbe 
official  xlew  of  the  US.  Office  of  Education.) 

A    WASTX  or   RUIIAN    xcaovBccs 

Failure  to  provide  education  to  hundreds 
of  tbotiaands  of  people  whose  cultural  herlt- 
•C*  >•  "dlffereat"  has  resulted  In  a  shameful 
waste  of  human  resources.  The  melting  pot 
Ideology  that  we  speak  of  so  proudly  has 
not  produced  a  moral  climate  In  which  all 
citizens  are  accepted  on  tbe  basts  of  In- 
dividual worth. 

Educators,  especially,  must  search  their 
consciences  for  an  answer  to  tbe  question: 
Is  only  a  monolingual,  monocultural  society 
acceptable  In  America? 

Never  before  has  the  need  for  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  been  so  sharply 
put  Into  focus.  And  no  group  is  In  greater 
need  of  equal  educational  opportunity  than 
the  Mexican  American. 

nU     MEXICAN    AMXaiCAM:      HOW     HAVE    WK 
TAXLKD    HIM? 

There  are  more  than  five  million  Mexican 
Americans  In  tbe  United  SUtes.  80  per  cent 
of  whom  live  In  CaUfornla  and  Texas.  Moat 
of  tbe  others  are  found  In  Arizona,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Illinois,  and  Ohio  In  excess  of 
four  million  of  tbeee  people  live  In  urban 
areas. 

The  Mexican  American  Is  the  second  largest 
minority  group  In  the  United  States  and  by 
far  tbe  largest  group  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans.  The  fact  that  most  of  ttem  have 
learned  SpanUh  as  their  first  language  and 
that  mUllons  are  not  fluent  In  English  makes 
them  no  less  Americans.  Their  Interests,  at- 
titude*, and  aspirauons  differ  little  from 
those  of  other  Americans. 

Yet  they  have  been  denied  the  opportu- 
nities that  most  other  Americans  take  for 
granted.  Suffering  the  same  problems  of 
poverty  and  discrimination  of  other  minority 
groups,  the  Mexican  American  Is  additionally 
handicapped  by  the  language  barrier.  The 
typical  Mexican  American  child  is  bom  of 
parents  who  speak  little  or  no  English,  and 
thus  Spanish  becomes  his  only  language. 
When  he  reaches  school  age.  be  Is  enrolled 
In  a  public  school  where  only  English  Is  ac- 
cepted. Bewildered  and  ashamed  of  bU 
"backwardness,"  the  Mexican  American  child 
U  quickly  discouraged  and  drops  out  within 
a  few  years,  enlarging  tbe  ranks  of  the  un- 
educated, unskilled,  and  unwanted. 

Let's  look  at  some  shocking  statistics. 

The  average  Mexican  American  child  In 
the  Southwest  drops  out  of  school  by  the 
seventb  year.  In  Texas.  80  per  cent  of  the 
childian  with  Spanish  surnames  drop  out 
before  completing  high  school! 

Along  the  Texas- Mexico  border,  fotur  out 


of  five  Mexican  American  children  fall  two 
gradee  behind  their  Anglo  classmates  by  the 
time  they  reach  tbe  fifth  grade. 

A  recent  study  In  California  showed  that 
in  some  schools  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
Mexican  American  Llgh  school  students  drop 
out  between  grades  10  and  11:  one  Texas 
school  reported  a  40  per  cent  dropout  rate  for 
the  same  grades 

Mexican  Americans  account  for  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  so-called  "mentally  handi- 
capped" In  California. 

Although  Spanish  surnamed  studenu  make 
up  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  public  school 
population  of  California,  less  than  >^  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  college  students  enrolled  In 
the  seven  campuses  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia are  of  this  group. 

These  facts  give  tragic  evidence  of  our  fail- 
ure to  provide  genuine  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  Mexican  American  youth;  and  to- 
day there  are  nearly  two  mUUon  of  theae 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  18. 

It  can't  be  said  that  nothing  has  been 
done  for  these  youngsters.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  through  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (ESEA).  has  given  a 
good  deal  of  financial  aid  to  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  education  of 
Mexican  Americans.  Although  a  few  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lion* still  need  to  be  spent — and  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  It  Is  even 
now  too  late.  State  and  local  agencies  have 
spent  respectable  sums  of  money — and  even 
more  energy — In  behalf  of  the  Mexican 
American  but  none  has  given  tbe  problem 
the  really  massive  thrust  It  deserves. 

Money  Is  only  one  problem.  Perhaps  an 
even  more  serious  one  Is  the  problem  of  In- 
voluntary discrimination — that  Is.  our  In- 
sistence on  fitUng  re  Mexican  American  stu- 
dent Into  the  monolingual,  monocultural 
mold  of  the  Anglo  American.  This  discrimi- 
nation, plus  tbe  grim  fact  that  millions  of 
Mexican  Americans  suffer  from  poverty,  cul- 
tural Isolation,  and  language  rejection,  has 
virtually  destroyed  them  as  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Another  problem  Is  that  we  have  not  de- 
veloped suitable  Instruments  for  accurately 
maaaunng  the  Intelligence  and  learning  po- 
tential of  the  Mexican  American  child.  Be- 
cause there  is  little  communication  between 
educators  and  these  non-English  speaking 
youngsters,  the  puplU  are  likely  to  be  dls- 
n:lssed  as  "mentally  retarded.'  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  this  Is  simply  not  so.  The 
chaam  that  exists  between  the  teacher  and 
the  student  in  tbe  classroom  Is  even  wider 
between  the  school  and  the  home,  where 
there  Is  virtually  no  communication.  Such 
lack  of  understanding  soon  destroys  any  edu- 
cational aspiration  tbe  pupU  might  have  or 
that  his  parents  might  have  for  him. 
SIX  cxmcAi.  laaiTxs 
The  Committee  believes  there  are  six  criti- 
cal issue*  In  the  Improvement  of  Mexican 
American  education: 

Issue  No.  1 :  The  existing  educational  pro- 
grams for  tbe  Mexican  American  have  been 
woefully  Inadequate  and  demand  serious 
evaluation. 

Issue  No.  2:  Instruments  are  lacking  for 
meastirlng  Intelligence  and  achievement  po- 
tential of  Mexican  Americans. 

Issue  No  3:  A  very  small  percentage  of 
Mexican  American  students  who  could  qual- 
ify for  college  actually  enroll. 

Issue  No.  4:  Legal  restrictions  In  various 
states  discourage  Instructions  In  languages 
other  than  English. 

Issue  No  5:  There  is  an  exceedingly  high 
dropout  rate  of  Mexican  Americans  In  public 
schools. 

Issue  No.  6 :  Society  has  not  recognized,  or 
at  least  accepted,  the  need  for  a  multilingual. 
multicultural  school  environment. 

HOW   CAN    WB    ATTACK    THS    PBOSLElfr 

The  Btexican  American  Affairs  Unit  of  tbe 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  Identified  four 


Imperatives  for  educational  success  of  the 
Mexican  American: 

1.  Preparation  of  teachers  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  Instruct  Mexican  American  pu- 
pils In  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  success 
This  Includes  bilingual  capability. 

a.  Instruction  In  both  English  and  Span- 
ish so  that  the  mother  tongue  Is  strength- 
ened concurrent  with  the  pupil  learning  a 
second  language,  and  then  using  both  lan- 
guages. This  bilingual  Instruction  miut  oc- 
cur In  all  currlculums,  and  at  all  grade  levels 
until  tbe  student  Is  thoroughly  at  home 
with  his  second  language. 

3.  Instruction  to  preschool  Mexican  Amer- 
ican pupils  so  that  they  are  more  nearly 
ready  to  Uke  their  place  with  others  by  the 
time  they  enter  school. 

4.  Complete  programs  for  adulU  In  both 
basic  education  and  vocational  education. 

The  vehicles  for  achieving  the  foregolne 
in-peratlves  already  exist: 

1.  Teacher  preparation:  EducaUonal  Per- 
sonnel Development  Act.  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act.  -ntle  I,  ESEA 

2.  Bilingual  education:  Title  VII.  ESEA 
Bilingual  Education  Act 

3.  Early  childhood  educaUon:  Headstart 
and   Pollowthrough,   Title   I.   ESEA 

4.  Adult  basic  and   vocational  education 
Amendments  to  the  1983  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act 

BLUtMIJHT    rOR    ACTION 

Once  we  have  faced  up  to  the  critical 
Issues  and  recognized  the  ImperaUves,  the 
Committee  recommends  specific  action  on 
several   fronts. 

General 

1.  We  must  Immediately  begin  to  train 
at  least  100.000  blUngual-blcultural  teachers 
and  educational  administrators. 

2.  We  must  make  use  of  current  knowledge 
and  encourage  further  research  to  assist  In 
creating  educational  programs  that  promise 
learning  success  for  the  Mexican  American 

3.  We  must  agitate  for  priority  funding  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  immediately. 

4.  We  must  see  that  testing  Instruments 
are  developed  that  will  accurately  measure 
tbe  Intelligence  and  achievement  potential 
of  tbe  Mexican  American  child. 

5.  We  must  promote  programs  to  assist 
state  legislatures  In  taking  tbe  neoeuary 
acUon  to  permit  InatrucUon  la  languages 
other  than  English. 

6.  We  must  help  the  various  sUtes  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  statewide  programs  In 
bilingual   education. 

7.  We  must  provide  assistance,  through 
Federal  funds,  to  Mexican  American  students 
In  pursuit  of  a  college  education. 

8.  With  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriunent,  we  must  Increase  the  adult  basic 
education  and  vocational  programs,  to  equip 
tbe  Mexican  American  adult  with  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  become  a  partner  in 
our  economic  society. 

9.  We  must  encourage  parental  involve- 
ment programs  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

10.  We  must  encourage  sUte  and  local 
education  agencies  to  use  more  effectively 
tbe  Mexican  American  personnel  on  their 
staffs. 

11.  We  must  foster  a  Joint  effort  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  enterprise 
to  produce  Instructional  materials  that  are 
designed  expressly  for  Mexican  American 
students. 

Federal  legislation 

1.  Increase  the  funding  of  Title  vn,  ESEA. 
to  1150,000,000  for  the  year  1970,  to  provide 
a  minimum  of  9100  per  child  for  relevant 
educational  services  for  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican. 

2.  Increase  tbe  funding  of  Headstart  and 
Followthrougb  by  10  per  cent,  to  provide  a 
sufficient  fliuuiclal  base  to  meet  the  needs 
of  many  Mexican  Americans  not  presently 
served  by  these  programs. 

3.  Continue  tbe  present  funding  livel  of 
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the  Migrant  EdueaUon  provision  of  Title  I, 

KSTSA 

4.  Continue  Title  VII,  ESEA,  as  a  discre- 
tionary program  administered  by  the  VS. 
Office  of  Education. 

5.  Continue  Title  VIH.  ESEA,  Dropout  Pre- 
'  entlon  Act.  as  a  discretionary  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  increase  Its  funding  for  1970  to 
$50,000,000. 

6.  Increase  the  funding  support  of  Title 
IV-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants,  by  15  per  cent, 
to  be  directed  toward  college  enrollment  of 
Mexican  Americans. 

7.  Establish  a  Land  Grant  College,  with 
specific  responsibility  for  programs  and  re- 
search related  to  the  blllngual-blcultural 
student. 

8.  Amend  Title  I.  ESEA,  to  permit  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  education  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans whose  Income  may  not  qualify  him.  or 
as  more  often  Is  the  case,  whose  children  may 
not  quaUfy  because  of  cultural  attitudes  to- 
ward depending  on  public  welfare  support. 

State  legislation 

1.  Remove  legal  barriers  to  Instruction  In 
the  public  schools  In  languages  other  than 
EngUsb. 

2.  Appropriate  and  Identify  supplemen- 
tary fimds  for  support  of  specialized  pro- 
grams for  tbe  Mexican  American. 

AdminUtratiot^—V.S.  Office  of  Education 

1.  Expand  the  responsibility  of  the  Mexi- 
can American  Affairs  Unit  of  the  Office  of 
Education  to  Include  aU  Spanish -speaking 
programs. 

2.  Continue  to  press  for  employment  of 
Mexican  American  professionals  and  sup- 
porting personnel  In  all  units  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

3.  Allocate  specific  funds  for  determining 
the  most  effective  direction  In  research  for 
the  Mexican  American. 

4.  Develop  an  intensive  program  of  infor- 
mation on  the  educational  needs  of  tbe 
Mexican  American. 

Administration — Chief  StaU  school  officers 

1.  Seek  out  and  employ  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans In  policy  and  administrative  positions 
In  state  departments  of  education,  and  en- 
courage similar  programs  in  local  education 
agencies. 

2.  Set  up  a  ualt  for  coordinating  and  en- 
couraging the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  for  the  Mexican  American. 

3.  Develop  a  statewide  program  for  bilin- 
gual education. 

4.  Promote  the  redirection  of  priorities  in 
the  use  of  Title  I,  ESEA,  funds,  to  focus  on 
blllngual-blcultural  programs. 

5.  Promote  the  Increased  Involvement  of 
the  Mexican  American  In  advisory  commit- 
tees In  local  educational  programs. 

(The  opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  pobltlon  or  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  en- 
dorsement by  the  U30E  should  be  Inferred. 

(The  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Laboratory  of  Albuquerque,  deeply 
concerned  with  and  dedicated  to  improving 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  Mexi- 
can American,  as  well  as  other  Southwestern 
culturally  divergent  groups.  Is  pleased  to 
have  published  this  report.) 

THX   NATIONAL   ADVISOST    COMMITTEE   ON 
MEXICAN    AMERICAN    EDUCATION 

Dr.  Miguel  Montes.  Chairvian,  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  San  Fernando,  California. 

Edward  E.  Booher,  President  McGraw-Hill, 
Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Clayton  Brace,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Tlms-LlXe  Broadcast,  Inc.,  San 
Diego,  California. 

Reverend  Henry  J.  Casso.  Vicar  of  Urban 
Affairs,  St.  John's  Seminary,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Jack  P.  Crowtber.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.  California. 


Ernestine  D.  Evans,  Secretary  ot  SUte, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Nick  Garza,  Principal.  Sidney  Lanier  High 
School,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Ralph  Guzman.  Director.  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Center.  Los  Angeles  State  College.  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Alfred  J.  Hernandez,  Judge.  Corporation 
Court.  Houston,  Texas. 

Dr.  Prank  Hubert,  Dean.  Texas  A  &  M  Uni- 
versity. College  SUtlon.  Texas. 

Leonard  C.  Lane.  New  York,  New  York. 

Eloy  Martinez.  HELP.  Espanola.  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Jesse  G.  Stratton,  Farmer/Chairman,  Exec- 
utive Board,  Southwestern  Cooperative  Edu- 
cational Laboratory,  Inc.,  Clinton.  Oklahoma. 

Maria  Urquldes.  Dean  of  Girls.  Pueblo  High 
School,  Tucson.  Arizona. 

Administrative  director 

Armando  Rodriguez,  Chief,  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs  Unit.  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Januabt  27, 1969. 
The  PmxsiDENT. 
The  White  House. 

Deae  Ma.  Pexsident:  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  and  urge  your  support  for  full 
funding  of  the  BlUngual  EducaUon  Act. 

The  critical  need  for  thU  program  is  evi- 
dent by  the  following  appaUlng  statUtlcs :  ( 1 ) 
Of  the  1.6  mUUon  Mexican-American  children 
entering  the  first  grade  In  the  five  south- 
western states,  one  million  will  diop  out 
before  they  reach  the  eighth  grade.  (2)  Mexi- 
can-Americans In  the  United  SUtes  has  an 
average  grade  level  of  7.1  compared  to  a  grade 
level  of  9.0  for  Negroes  and  12.1  for  Anglo- 
Americans. 

In  my  own  state  of  California,  I  understand 
that  fifty  percent  of  the  Mexican-American 
children  drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade.  Yet, 
evidence  and  experience  suggest  that  this 
need  not  be.  Many  countries  of  the  world 
have  successfully  solved  the  problem  by  In- 
structing first  in  the  youngster's  mother 
toncue  and  as  soon  as  possible  Instructing 
the  youngster  in  the  national  tongue. 

California  Is  moving  to  attack  this  serious 
problem  and  to  reverse  the  above  appalling 
statistics.  In  1967,  Governor  Reagan  signed 
Into  law  needed  and  enlightened  legislation 
that  permits  Instruction  In  Spanish  in  Cali- 
fornia's public  schools. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  m  1967,  which  Incidentally  was 
conceived  and  Initiated  by  the  Congress  over 
the  opposition  of  the  former  Administration, 
there  has  been  the  greatest  of  Interest  In 
California  in  the  promise  and  potential  of 
the  program.  Last  year,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration gave  token  endorsement  to  the 
program  requesting  only  ten  million  dollars 
of  the  thirty  mllUon  authorized.  The  House 
of  Representatives  failed  to  appropriate  a 
single  cent.  Thereafter.  I  personally  pleaded 
with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  reverse  the  shortsighted  action  of  the 
House  and  to  fund  the  program.  As  a  result, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
vided ten  million  dollars  and  we  were  able  to 
hold  75  nUlUon  dollars  In  conference. 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  urge  your  Administration  to  enthusias- 
tically get  behind  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  and  support  Its  full  funding.  As  a 
co-author  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  I 
am  confident  that  such  an  investment  and 
such  an  endorsement  by  the  Administration 
win  be  wise  for  the  nation  and  will  make  a 
significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  many 
children. 

Sincerely, 

Geobce  Mubpht. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  STUDENT 
SYMPOSIUM  ON  UJ3.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.    HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,    re- 
portedly, some  students'  actions  these 


days  are  speaking  so  loudly  that  we  can- 
not hear  what  they  are  saying.  There- 
fore. I  am  pleased  to  find  again  and 
again  that  many  students  are  saying 
things  which  we  can  hear — and  should 
hear— if  only  we  will  listen.  A  recent  in- 
stance is  the  report  entitled  "Students 
Speak  Out  on  International  Issues, " 
made  by  the  National  Student  Sympo- 
sium on  US.  Foreign  Policy. 

The  National  Student  Symposium  was 
sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  United  Nations  Af- 
fairs—CIRUN  A— and  held  December  19 
to  22,  1968,  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  DC.  with  200  college  and 
vmiverslty  students  participating.  Their 
purpose  was  to  discuss  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  conduct  and  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  policymakers  of  the  new 
administration  and  Congress. 

This  student  view  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  so  well  considered,  comprehensive,  and 
imbued  with  practical  high  intentions 
that  I  wish  to  make  it  readily  available 
to  Senators. 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

Stttdents  Speak  Out  on  Intebnational 

ISSTTES 

(Report  of  the  National  Student  Symposium 
on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Georgetown-Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C.,  December  19-22, 
1968) 

PBEFACE 

College  studente  In  the  United  States, 
aware  of  the  influence  and  Impact  of  their 
nation's  foreign  policy  upon  all  nations,  peo- 
ples, and  their  own  lives,  are  concerned  about 
the  future  direction  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  Students  realize  that  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  past  commltmenta  and  future  op- 
tions are  being  examined;  rather  than  re- 
main silent  during  this  time  of  re-evaluation, 
they  desire  to  make  their  views  and  opinions 
known. 

The  Symposium  planners  endeavored  to 
bring  together  students  from  a  great  variety 
of  backgrounds,  from  all  sections  of  the  na- 
tion, and  from  many  student  organizations 
to  get  a  broadly  representative  cross-section 
of  concerned  student  opinion  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  this  they  were  successful  as  the  par- 
tlclpanta  at  the  Symposium  constituted  a  di- 
verse spectrum  of  political  vlewpolnte  and 
perspectives.  The  final  Report  of  the  Sym- 
posium was  the  product  of  much  discussion, 
argument,  conflict  among  antithetical  po- 
sitions, and  the  Introduction  of  unconven- 
tional and  creative  proposali 

Students  are  capable  and  willing  to  do 
more  than  react  negatively  to  a  policy  with 
which  they  do  not  agree.  By  making  concrete 
and  constructive  suggestions  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  now,  while  a  new  policy  Is  in  the  mak- 
ing, the  studente  at  the  Symposium  demon- 
strated their  commitment  and  deep  concern. 
The  students  met  In  fourteen  discussion 
groups  which  dealt  with  specific  problem 
areas  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  conclusions 
of  each  group  were  discussed,  at  times 
amended  or  replaced  by  a  Minority  Report, 
and  democratically  adopted  by  the  Sympo- 
sium participanta  as  a  whole  In  plenary  meet- 
ing. The  resulting  recommendations  offer 
specific  suggestions  as  well  as  general  guide- 
lines. We  urge  careful  reading  and  consider- 
ation of  the  recommendations  in  this  Report. 

The  Symposium  participants  approached 
their  work  with  a  sense  of  their  limitations. 
They  realized  they  did  not  have  all  the  Infor- 
mation available  to  our  policy  makers.  In 
trying  to  formulate  policy  recommendations, 
they  developed  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
complexities  of  poUcy  making. 
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Tb«  Symposium  waa  wholly  conceived. 
pUnncd  Mid  executed  by  studenU  Mid  stu- 
dent leaden.  muI  did  not  reault  from  ttae 
inltUUve  of  any  inatltution — it  waa  a  re- 
•ponae  to  a  need.  The  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  United  Natlona  Affaln 
waa  the  primary  aponaor  of  the  Katlonal 
Student  Sympoalum  on  United  States  For- 
eign Policy:  other  major  student  organisa- 
tions served  aa  oooperatlng  organlsatlona. 
CIRUNA.  the  collegiate  afflUate  of  the  United 
Nations  AsaocUtlon  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Is  a  non-partlsMi,  educational  stu- 
dent organization  devoted  to  ttae  creation  of 
knowledgeable  and  informed  opinion  on  Is- 
sues of  international  concern.  The  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  are  those  of  the 
Sympoalum  and  Its  participants,  and  the  i»- 
sitlons  expressed  do  not  constitute  nor  nec- 
easMlly  reflect  the  positions  of  dRUMA  or  of 
ttae  oooperatlng  organiaatlons.  A  listing  of  ttae 
cooperating  student  organlaatlona  Is  In  ttae 
Appendices.  Much  credit  for  the  success  and 
quality  of  the  Symposium  belong!  to  ttae 
host,  ttae  International  Relations  Club  of 
Oeorgetown  University,  which  provided  staff 
and  the  University  facilities. 

The  section  of  the  Report  that  focuses  on 
the  Role  of  Students  In  World  Affairs  and 
United  Mates  Foreign  Policy  stresses  student 
Aruatr*tlon:  studenta  in  the  United  States. 
for  the  most  part  unable  to  vote,  feel  dis- 
tinctly limited  In  their  role  and  influence. 
But  student  concern  and  Involvement  In  ttae 
international  Issues  facing  ttais  nation  Is  In- 
tense: students  ore  speaking  out  and  should 
be  beard.  In  this  spirit,  tbe  Report  of  the 
National  Student  Symposium  on  United 
State*  Foreign  Policy  Is  presented  for  con- 
sideration. 

XNTKaifATIONAI.    TKAOK,    AIO.    AND    DEVELOFMKNT 

The  Symposium  strongly  urges  a  shifting 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  from  Its  pres- 
ent emphasis  on  unilateral  aid  and  trade 
arrangements  to  a  policy  of  mutllateral  and 
International  agreements.  United  States  pol- 
icy toward  ttae  developing  countries  is  a 
manifestation  of  a  set  of  national  priorities 
whlcta  we  regard  aa  subject  to  review.  It  la 
obvious  thit  hopes  expressed  In  sucta  bodies 
aa  ttae  United  Natlona  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Developments  have  not  been  realized.  In 
our  considerations,  ttaerefore,  we  attempted 
to  discover  ttae  ramlflcatlona  of  national 
vs.  International  priorities,  dealing  wltta  tbe 
many  facets  of  development  policy,  trade  re- 
latlonstalpa,  and  aid  priorities.  The  following 
Is  a  synthesis  of  the  recommendations  formu- 
lated. 

First  priority  for  development 

No  nation  should  have  to  Import  food  to 
the  detriment  of  Its  trade  and  development 
potential.  The  people  of  a  developing  nation 
must  be  fed  primarily  by  their  own  national 
production  where  feasible,  ttaereby  freeing 
capital  for  use  In  Import  of  capital  goods, 
equipment,  and  basic  nation-building  mate- 
rials, and  providing  for  ttae  re-allocatlon  of 
human  resources  to  other  sectors  of  ttae 
economy. 

We  recommend  ttaat  ttae  U.S.  place  high 
priority  on  development  of  highly  productive 
agricultural  technology  in  tbe  developing 
nations,  with  particular  attention  paid  to 
the  training  of  indigenous  personnel.  (Cau- 
tion must  be  advised  taere  to  avoid  ttae  de- 
struction of  cultural  values  and  religious 
views  in  ttae  developing  nations  for  ttae  sake 
of  a  "western   view  of  progress".) 

Trade  with  the  developing  nations 

Trade  must  be  inn  eased  with  ttae  devel- 
oping natlona,  as  ttaelr  already  minimal 
share  in  ttae  world  volume  of  trade  is  dl- 
mlnlstalng  staarply. 

We  recommend  ttaat  ttae  U.S.  strongly  en- 
courage businessmen  to  cooperate  in  devel- 
opment effort*  wlttaln  developing  countries, 
especially  In  ttae  building  of  processing 
plants  and  ottaer  Ugtat  Industries  relatsd  to 


ttaose  developing  nations'  primary  producta. 
To  accompllata  thia.  we  auggest  a  aystematlc 
program  of  government  subsidies  to  busi- 
nesses which  invest  In  developing  countries. 

We  recommend  ttaat  ttae  US  encourage 
private  business  to  take  cognizance  of  reso- 
lutions passed  by  ttae  United  Natlona  and 
supported  by  ttae  U.S.  on  ttae  subjects  of 
Soutta  Africa.  Rhodesia,  and  Namibia — par- 
ticularly the  prohibition  against  commercial 
agreements  with  South  Africa  (e.g.  alrllnea), 
and  agalnat  the  provision  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors to  South  Africa,  as  well  as  agalnat  cer- 
tain commercial  dealings  with  ttae  Illegal 
Rtaodeslan  regime. 

Further,  we  strongly  urge  ttaat  business- 
men be  encouraged  to  divert  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  proflts  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  host  country,  e.g.  In  disease 
control  and  the  establishment  of  technical 
training  centers. 

Tied   aid 

A  noajor  proportion  of  aid  to  developing 
countrlc*  U  returned  to  the  U.S.  In  the  form 
of  payment  for  US.  goods  and  services  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  "tying  aid." 

We  recommend  that  this  anomalous  policy 
be  dropped  and  that  developing  natlona  be 
allowed  to  choose  how  they  will  utUlu  In- 
coming  aid.   U.S.   producta  will  moat  likely 

.continue  to  be  preferred however.  It  muat 

be  the  cbolce  of  ttae  developing  country, 
rattaer  than  a  determination  by  US.  foreign 
policy. 

We  recommend  ttaat  tbe  US  give  loana 
and  gxanta  for  development  on  ottaer  than 
a  short-term  basis,  since  development  plana, 
by  nature.  Me  not  staort-term.  These  grants 
must  not  be  subject  to  ttae  vagaries  of  an- 
nual fiscal  decisions  by  Congress. 

Basic  to  ttals  recommendation  Is  ttae  as- 
sumption ttaat  ttae  recipient  country  have 
a  cogent  long-term  development  plan,  as  Is 
the  prerequisite  of  the  World  Bank's  loan 
policy. 

Another  critical  drain  on  capital  resource* 
of  a  developing  country  Is  ttae  high  rate  of 
Interest  on  debt  repayment.  We  urge  ttaat 
Interest  rates  on  loans  be  subtantlally  re- 
duced In  ttae  Immediate  future. 

Furttaer,  we  urge  ttaat  outstanding  debts 
which  are  presently  strangling  development 
plans  In  some  developing  countries  be  can- 
celled. 

Trade  uith  Saatem  Europe  and   the  Soviet 
Union 

In  view  of  present  trading  realities  we  rec- 
ommand  ttaat  ttae  U.S.  expand  Its  trade  rela- 
tion* wltta  Eastern  Europe  and  ttae  Soviet 
Union  In  non-strategic  goods. 

UnUed  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment (UNCTAD) 

In  line  wltta  ttae  recent  meeting  of  UNC- 
TAD in  New  Delhi,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing shlfU  In  U.S.  priorities: 

Ttaat  certain  commodities  from  developing 
countt'les  be  given  preferential  treatment — 
if  necessary,  over  ttaose  same  producta  or 
ttaelr  substitutes  frooa  developed  countries; 

Ttaat  tans  and  quota  systems  be  substan- 
tially revised  In  order  ttaat  markets  for  de- 
veloping countries'  product*  be  expanded: 
and 

We  strongly  urge  ttaat  ttae  U.S.  fully  co- 
operate in  future  commodity  agreements, 
ttaat  Is,  sugar,  cocoa,  rubber,  and  continue 
cooperating  wltta  ttae  existing  International 
coffee  acreement. 

/nfem«tio)Mi  merchant  fleet 
Present  stalpplng  and  Insurance  rates  being 
protalbltlve.  It  Is  mandatory  to  promote  a 
low-cost  transport  of  products  from  develop- 
ing countries  to  ottaer  developing  countries. 
The  U.S.  staould  contribute  to  construction 
and  maintenance  of  new  low-cost  merchant 
vessels,  with  International  crews,  to  be  run 
at  low-cost.  Ttae  U.S.  staould  encourage  a 
feasibility  study  of  this  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU  of   ttae  United  Natlona. 


Cooperation  with  other  international  agen- 
cies  ana   multi-lateral    arrangements 

We  generally  recommend  that  ttae  U.S.  put 
much  greater  emptaaaia  on  aaalatlng  the  work 
of  agenclea  Involved  In  the  development 
effort. 

In  the  field  of  population  control  we  urge 
Oreater  support  for  the  food  programs  of  the 
Food  and  Agrlcultxure  Organization  and  the 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  of  the 
United  Natlona.  Increased  technical  assist- 
ance to  birth  control  programs  such  as 
thoae  of  ttae  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  and  ttae  World  Health 
Organization. 

In  both  of  the  above,  we  urge,  where  pos- 
sible, operational  merger  of  the  U.S.  program!^ 
with  Internationally-administered  progranu 
and  cooperation  with  other  nations'  project- 
In  relation  to  tbe  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA) :  Funds  for  the  IDA 
have  been  severely  curtailed  to  the  point  ol 
nonoperatlon.  "Soft  loans"  are  essential  to 
the  continuity  of  the  development  process 
We  strongly  urge  ttaat  the  U.S.  do  Its  utmost 
to  reactivate  ttae  IDA.  We  further  urge  thnt 
the  U.S.  give  financial  support  to  the  recent 
Instituted  Capital  Development  F*und.  which 
waa  enthusiastically  endorsed  at  the  recent 
UNCTAD  session. 

A  competitive  contract  system  should  be 
Instituted  in  both  unilateral  and  multilat- 
eral development  projects  to  ensure  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  domestic  resources 
within  tbe  developing  countries. 

Elstabllshment  of  an  International  Revenue 
Service:  In  order  to  meet  the  goals  of  the 
Development  Decade  In  a  systematic  fashion, 
we  recommend  that  the  Institution  of  an 
International  tax  of  one  percent  on  gros.s 
lutUonal  products  of  the  developed  nations 
be  explored  by  tbe  U.S.  This  tax  would  be 
Imposed  and  collected  by  an  international 
body  for  tiae  In  development  projects  admin- 
istered by  the  UN  Development  Program.  We 
further  recommend  that  while  this  is  under 
study,  tbe  U.S.  review  Its  commitment  to  the 
first  Development  Decade,  and  greatly  Im- 
prove Ita  contribution  to  ttae  second  Devel- 
opment Decade — to  ttae  target  level  of  1' 
of  O.NJ. 

Military  aid 

Tbe  Sympoalum  la  strongly  opposed  to  uni- 
lateral military  assistance  where  develop- 
ment-oriented assistance  would  prove  more 
beneficial  to  the  recipient  country.  Such 
military  aid  frequently  tends  to  stren^^en 
the  very  forces  which  are  detrimental  to 
socio-economic  development.  I.e.  thoee  In- 
terests which  would  have  the  status  quo 
remain  Intact. 

The  Symposium  felt  that  tbe  antl-com- 
munlst  Impetus  for  ttals  aid  la  a  result  of  a 
fear  syndrome  which  Is  obsolete. 

Hence,  we  strongly  urge  that  priority  be 
given  to  shifting  military  assistance  funds 
(such  as  for  arms,  mlaslles.  and  some  per- 
sonnel) to  use  In  agricultural.  Industrial, 
and  social  development. 

Education 

With  ttae  development  of  agriculture  and 
basic  Industries,  Improved  education  Is  a 
necessary  base  for  development. 

Vital  sctaolarsblp  and  exchange  programs 
have  been  cut,  or  may  be  cut  In  the  near 
future.  The  potential  damage  of  this  near- 
sighted action  Is  enormous.  We  strongly  urge 
that  such  programs  and  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents— especially  thoee  from  developing 
countries — be  reinstated  Immediately  and 
expanded. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  concept  be  expanded  to  Include  tbe 
waiver  of  repayment  of  acadenolc  loans 
(NDEA-type)  for  teaching  serrlce  In  a  de- 
veloping country  for  a  pre-determlned 
amount  of  time.  (The  loan  could  be  waived 
at  a  rate  of  20r'c  pet  year  of  service.)  Insti- 
tutions should  be  encouraged  to  make  ar- 
rangements  for  granting  credit  toward  an 
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advanced  degree  for  satisfactory  International 
teaching  service  of  two  or  more  years. 
International  monetary  policy 
Tbe  Symposium  urges  the  strongest  sup- 
uort  of  the  U.S.  In  the  lull  Implementation 
of  the  plan  for  Special  Drawing  Rlgbte  drawn 
UP  at  the  recent  International  Monetary 
Fund  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  also 
strongly  urge  U.8.  support  for  the  logical 
extension  of  this  plan  to  the  creation  of  a 
true  international  bank  with  power  to  create 
international  monetary  reserves.  I.e.  "Paper 

Gold." 

Conclusion 

The  Symposium  would  emphasize  its  con- 
cern for  a  stringent  review  of  present  eco- 
nomic poUcy  and  priorities  in  regard  to: 
unilateral  trade  arrangements,  the  prepon- 
derance of  military  aid  over  development  aid, 
and  the  lack  of  evidence  or  real  commitment 
In  past  U.8.  policy  for  development.  We  rec- 
ommend a  major  shift  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  U.8.  to  the  use  of  multi-lateral.  In- 
ternational aid  programs. 

SITB-SAHARAN    AFRICA 


It  Is  obvious  from  even  the  most  cursory 
study  of  Africa  that  the  present  political 
units  were  often  formed  as  devices  of  con- 
venience by  their  colonial  rulers.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  African  states  hatre  faced  con- 
siderable difficulties  In  at  least  one  of  two 
ways:  The  state  Is  not  a  viable  economic 
unit;  It  has  little  potential  for  development 
of  either  a  sound  Internal  or  external  mar- 
ket. The  state  has  a  large  number  of  tribal 
groups  who  are  not  cultvwaUy  compatible. 
The  tensions  created  by  demands  for  tribal 
sovereignty  of  the  central  government  can 
seriously,  perhaps  permanently,  Impair  the 
development  of  tbe  country. 

The  natural  reaction  to  this  situation 
would  be  to  advocate  endorsement  of  all 
sincere  efforts  to  realign  the  ruling  units  of 
Africa.  This  Symposium  considers  this  an 
Inappropriate  response  lor  two  reasons: 
Backing  for  such  movements  for  realignment 
OS  a  matter  of  general  principle  would 
greatly  undermine  such  stability  as  now 
exists.  It  Is  not.  In  general,  proper  lor  the 
U.S.  to  Intervene  In  such  a  vital  domestic 
affair  of  Africa.  Moreover,  It  would  generate 
an  unaqceptable  amount  of  resentment 
among  the  African  nations. 

In  light  of  these  two  countervailing  sets 
of  conclusions,  w*  suggest  tbe  following: 

1.  Tbe  United  States  should  continue  to 
give  support  and  aid  to  the  present  African 
states  In  the  manner  suggested  In  this  report. 

2.  When  clear  confilcta  arise,  tbe  United 
States  should  maintain  as  a  general  rule  a 
strict  poUcy  of  political  neutrality.  However, 
It  should  carefully  reassess  merits  of  the  po- 
sitions Involved  and  should  therefore  remain 
much  more  receptive  to  the  merits  of  a  down- 
fall of  a  central  government. 

3.  In  a  few  disputes  In  which  fighting 
erupts,  the  revolutionary  forces  may  manage 
to  make  the  affair  highly  politicized.  In  those 
cases,  e.g.  the  Algerian  revolution,  tbe  tra- 
ditional response  of  strict  neutraUty  Is  un- 
satisfactory. To  maintain  a  vaUd  stance  of 
neutrality  under  International  Law,  a  na- 
tion must  forego  certain  options  which  are 
often  tbe  most  humane  and  realistic. 

Therefore,  this  Symposium  recommends 
that  the  United  States  work  more  closely 
with  the  United  Nations  to  establish  accept- 
able new  standards  of  behavior  In  these 
Instances. 

Economic  development 

1.  In  view  of  the  wasteful  duplication 
which  has  been  witnessed  In  Africa  in  terms 
of  the  same  industries  being  developed  In 
neighboring  nations;  and.  In  terms  of  dupli- 
cate investments  on  the  part  of  Western 
powers,  this  Symposium  recommends:  That 
the  United  States  encourages  economic  de- 
velopment among  African  nations,  and  par- 
ticipates In  cooperative  investment  proce- 
dures with  tbe  other  Western  nations. 


2.  In  the  past,  when  large  corporations  set 
up  Industries  within  developing  nations, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  adopt  a  "neo- 
colonlal"  attitude.  It  Is  recommended  that: 
Large  corporations  should  work  with  local 
authorities  In  developing  stock-sharing  plans 
with  the  result  being  a.  greater  investment 
on  the  part  of  tbe  local  people.  The  United 
States  government  and  American  industrial 
and  entrepreneurial  concerns  should  Invest 
capital  In  locally  owned  Industries  which  de- 
velop the  available  natural  resources. 

3.  It  was  felt  by  the  Symposium  that  the 
greatest  emphasis  In  tbe  area  of  economics 
should  be  on  tbe  development  of  human  re- 
sources. More  money  must  be  geared  towards 
education  and  training.  In  conjunction  with 
this,  the  U.S.  should  re-evaluate  the  criteria 
for  compensation  for  this  educational  aid. 

Furthermore,  greater  effort  must  be  made 
to  keep  this  training  and  education  within 
tbe  country  itself,  rather  than  bringing  stu- 
dents to  other  more  developed  nations. 
South  Africa 

The  Symposium  was  In  strong  agreement 
on  the  subject  of  a  complete  and  imcondl- 
tlonal  economic  boycott  of  South  Africa,  ac- 
tive discouragement  of  private  loans  and  in- 
vestments by  American  businessmen  and 
bankers,  abolition  of  the  sugar  quota,  an 
arms  embargo,  and  closure  of  our  missile  and 
space  tracking  stations. 

This  action  should  be  taken  on  the  basis 
that  South  Africa  is,  at  present.  Illegally 
occupying  Namibia. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
should  work  for  the  application  of  multilat- 
eral sanctions  against  South  Africa  through 
the  UN. 

Rhodesia 


The  policy  recommended  by  the  Sympo- 
sium on  the  subject  of  Rhodesia  Is  as 
follows: 

1.  Tbe  U.S.  should  support  the  United 
Kingdom  In  tbe  dispute. 

2.  The  U.S.  should  support  the  economic 
sanctions,  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  Nations,  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Smith  regime;  the  ulti- 
mate goal  being  self-determination  with 
equal  rights  for  all. 

3.  Tbe  U.S.  should  not  become  directly 
Involved. 

Portuguese  territories 

Tbe  United  SUtes  should  suggest  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  new  Portuguese  regime  in 
Lisbon  enforce  the  Constitution  of  Portugal, 
especially  thoee  sections  deaUng  with  voting 
rights  and  social  opportunity,  upon  all  of  Its 
citizens — especially  those  In  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, and  other  parts  of  Portuguese  Africa. 

If  necessary,  the  United  States  should  use 
Its  Influence  through  tbe  United  Nations  to 
Insure  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  terri- 
tories In  Africa,  controlled  by  Portugal,  are 
guaranteed  their  basic  human  rights. 

Conc/Kdtnsf  statement  on  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  Africa 

1.  On  political  Issues,  the  U.S.  should  not 
be  a  determining  power.  Rather,  she  should 
assume  tbe  role  of  a  benevolent  agency 
toward  the  developing  nations. 

2.  Tbe  U.S.  should  avoid  and  abandon  tbe 
concept  that  we  are  in  competition  with  tbe 
U.S.S.R.  or  tbe  People's  Republic  of  China  In 
Africa;  and 

3.  Tbe  U.S.  should  abandon  tbe  concept 
that  we  have  the  traditional  prerogatives  of 
a  "great  power". 


V.S.    POLICY    TOWARD    LATIN    AMERICA 

We  commend  and  approve  the  stated  goals 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  toward  our 
American  neighbors.  No  one  can  seriously 
dispute  the  fact  that  economic  and  cultural 
development,  security,  freedom,  education, 
and  social  justice  are  vitally  needed  In  Latin 
America  today.  To  the  extent  that  American 
foreign  policy  facUitates  the  achievement  of 
these  aims  In  the  hemisphere  it  should  be 
continued.  But  all  too  often  our  policies  are 


Inadequate  to  promote  their  stated  goals,  and, 
lamentably,  they  sometimes  actively  Impede 
their  achievement.  Because  we  believe  that 
the  contradictions  Inherent  in  our  policies 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  In  these  times  of 
crisis,  we  recommend  that  the  following 
measures  be  implemented : 

1.  The  United  States  should,  as  a  matter  m 
policy,  recognize  any  government  whl«i 
achieves  control  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery In  a  country  and  becomes  the  symbol 
of  authority  In  that  nation.  Diplomatic  com- 
munications can  be  extremely  useful  In  work- 
ing out  mutual  disagreements  and  in  ward- 
ing off  disaster.  Because  of  American  refusal 
to  recognize  the  Castro  regime,  the  Unlte<^ 
States  is  hampered  In  its  efforts  to  resolve 
urgent  matters  with  the  government  of  Cuba 
(for  example,  the  hijacking  of  American 
planes). 

2.  Treaties  should  be  as  simple  as  i)Osslbie, 
direct,  relevant  and  confined  to  specltlc 
Issues.  They  should  respect  Latin  American 
independence  and  should  be  beneficial  to 
Latin  American  States.  Treaties  should  gen- 
erally not  be  of  perpetual  duration;  we  spe- 
cifically recommend  negotiating  duration.  We 
further  recommend  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
for  a  trans-isthmian  canal.  The  agreement 
should  include  control  by  the  nation  through 
whose  territory  It  will  run,  with  reservation 
of  the  right  of  passage  for  all  states. 

3.  The  United  States  should  encourage,  by 
its  example,  respect  for  International  law  and 
international  organizations  such  as  the  Or- 
ganization for  American  States.  Canada 
should  be  invited  to  join  the  hemispheric 
organization,  and  Cuba  should  be  restored  to 
full  participation  In  the  OAS.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  Organization  should  be  moved  out 
of  Washington  to  a  Latin  American  city.  The 
United  States  should  not  mount  any  military 
Intervention  In  Latin  America  without  prior 
OAS  authorization  and  approval. 

4.  Ambassadors  should  be  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  They  should  not  have  any 
business  interests  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  serve  or  have  had  any  such  Interests  for 
at  least  four  years  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ment. Ambassadors  should  be  left  to  serve  in 
a  country  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  lor 
them  to  develop  useful  relations. 

5.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  will  be 
valuable  diplomatically  if  it  helps  Latin 
Americans  realize  their  own  aspirations.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  education  rath?r 
than  propaganda. 

6.  Military  aid  and  military  assistance  pro- 
grams to  Latin  America  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

7.  All  sales  of  heavy  armaments  to  Latin 
American  nations  should  be  prohibited. 

8.  Programs  for  training  officers  from 
Latin  American  armies  at  command  and  staff 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  In  the 
Canal  Zone  should  be  eliminated. 

9.  Support  and  aid  for  military  Junt.is 
should  be  withdrawn. 

10.  Tbe  CIA  should  be  confined  to  its  role 
as  an  information  gathering  agency,  and  its 
political  and  military  interventions  in  Latin 
American  internal  affairs  should  cease. 

11.  Technological  and  educational  assist- 
ance programs  should  be  expanded.  Empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  Latin  American  lead- 
erships of  such  programs. 

12.  Foreign  aid  should  encourage  stable 
economic  growth,  diversification  and  indus- 
trialization. Requirements  that  aid  be  used 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States  should  be 
eliminated.  Economic  independence  for  Latin 
American  countries  should  be  encouraged, 
and  aid  programs  should  not  be  designed 
with  the  primary  goal  of  helping  United 
States  business  interests. 

13.  Programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps 
which  place  emphasis  on  community  devel- 
opment should  be  expanded. 

14.  A  study  should  be  commissioned  to 
examine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  In- 
ternationally directed  agency  for  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  muHi-lateral  aid  to  supplant  a 
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large  portion  of  our  current  bl-lAt«r«I  *1<1 
system.  Particular  empbasU  shouM  b«  placed 
on  Latin  American  laaderahlp  ot  such  an 
organization. 

16.  Tta«  development  of  a  Latin  American 
common  market  should  be  encouraged. 

16  Individual  nations  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  flight 
of  domeatlc  capital  to  Europe  and  other  In- 
vestment markeu  The  United  States  should 
prevent  unreaaonable  profit-taking  by  Amer- 
ican corporations  and  Latin  American  aiBl- 
lates  through  adjustments  In  the  tax  struc- 
ture to  penalize  excessive  profits. 

17.  The  United  States  should  acUvely  en- 
force its  anti-cartel  laws,  especially  against 
International  price  fixing  conspiracies. 

18.  The  United  SUtes  should  adjust  Its 
tariff  and  quota  policies  to  favor  Latin  Amer- 
ican products  more  than  la  presently  done. 

19.  American  corporations  doing  business 
In  Latin  America  should  be  encouraged  to 
institute  profit-sharing  and  regional  develop- 
ment plans  through  a  system  of  tax  Incen- 
tives. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  were  not  made 
In  the  belief  that  they  represent  a  panacea 
for  the  Ills  of  the  hemisphere.  They  arise 
from  our  strongly  held  belief  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  are  fast  approach- 
ing a 'critical  stage  and  that  drastic  reform 
measilfe*  are  needed.  These  recommenda- 
tions, if  implemented,  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  fulfilling  that  need. 

THE  uNrrED  states:   an  ASIAN  powrm? 

A  discussion  of  the  current  problems  and 
policies  of  Asian  nations  must  be  qualified  by 
an  awareness: 

1.  that  the  Asian  community  Includes  Aus- 
tralia, the  U.S.S.R..  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China: 

2.  that  the  concept  of  community  Is  cog- 
nizant of  the  "sovereign  Integrity"  of  e«ch 
member; 

3.  that  any  thrust  of  policy  should  be  a 
meshing  of  national  Interests. 

The  following  proposals  are  designed  tc 
achieve  a  practical  solution  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  turmoil  In  Asia.  Helping 
Asian  countries  achieve  the  goals  of  national 
survival  and  sovereign  integrity  must  be  the 
first  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  this  area. 

The  Asian  community  today  Is  -.Plagued  by 
economic  Euid  political  InsUbUlty.  as  well  as 
soclo-cultural  tension.  The  general  fault  of 
U.S.  policy  to  date  has  been  based  on  inade- 
quate knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Asian  mind.  This  reliance  upon  a  poor  inter- 
pretation has  reeulted  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  western  techniques  as  the  alli- 
ance concept.  Historically,  these  motives  have 
been  Inconsistent,  and  the  core  problems 
have  yet  to  be  defined. 

Generally,  the  overall  policy  advocated  by 
the  Symposium  emphasizes  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  following  concepts: 

1.  the  gradual  systematic  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  military  personnel: 

2.  the  discouragement  of  outright  uni- 
lateral grants,  and  the  encouragement  of 
multilateral  financing  of  local  Industries: 

3.  the  lessening  of  the  use  of  alliances  as 
primary  tools  of  policy: 

4.  the  encotiragement  of  the  development 
of  an  Asian  economic  community  such  as 
that  of  the  E.E.C.  and  E.P.T.A.;  and 

5.  the  encouragement  of  the  Involvement 
of  private  U.S.  business  In  giving  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  Industries,  en- 
suring that  control  of  these  Industries  does 
not  transfer  to  American  Industries. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia  Is  currently  experiencing  severe 
economic  problems  such  as  food  shortage, 
rising  Inflation,  and  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

The  U.S.  should  give  top  priority  to  giving 
technical  assistance  to  Indonesia  In  modern- 
izing and  intensifying  her  agriculture  and  to 
providing  managerial  assistance  in  develop- 
ment of  industries. 

Native  Indonesian  Industries  should  be  en- 


couraged to  develop  extensive  trade  with  for- 
el^  nations,  especially  with  those  in  the 
Asian  cofnmunlty. 

The  U.S.  should  end  unllAtenJ  monetary 
assistance  to  this  area  and  all  other  Asian 
areas  and  should  Instead  channel  this  aid 
through  International  monetary,  technical 
assistance,  and  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
organisations.  Also,  private  U.S.  commercial 
Industries  should  be  asked  to  assume  a  more 
responsible  role  Ln  the  development  of  native 
Indonesian  Industries.  . 

Soutkeutt  A»ia 

The  U.S.,  recognizing  the  economic  Insta- 
bility and  under-development  of  Southeast 
Asia,  should  give  technical  and  qualified  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions and  should  encourage  private  Interna- 
tional conunerclal  Interests  in  an  effort  to 
modernize  and  intensify  Southeast  Asian 
agricultural  methods,  to  establish  a  firmer 
Indigenous  Industrial  base,  and  to  aid  their 
economic  advisors  In  stabilizing  currency  and 
establishing  a  program  for  Inter-Aslan  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

The  U.S.  should  make  no  troop  commit- 
ments or  supply  armaments  to  Southeast 
Asian  nations  unless  the  denial  of  such  com- 
mitments would  abrogate  US.  Treaty  agree- 
menu  (I.e.  SEATO). 

Tlie  Asian  community  should  be  encour- 
aged to  strengthen  Inter-Aslan  defenses  In 
such  a  way  that  the  responsibility  lies  chiefiy 
with  the  members  of  the  community. 
Japan 

Japan  desires  withdrawal  of  U.S.  bases  In 
Japan  due  to  the  political  tensions  Incurred 
by  their  presence. 

The  bases  ought  to  be  closed  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Japanese  government 
provide  jobs  for  those  people  secured  with 
b.xse  operations. 

Okinawa 

As  Okinawa  plays  a  significant  role  in  any 
discussions  of  the  U.S.-Japanese  Security 
Treaty,  which  expires  In  1970,  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  over  Okinawa  must  be  re- 
solved, or  there  will  be  strong  opposition  to 
the  renewal  of  the  treaty. 

Okinawa  should  be  returned  to  Japanese 
administration  with  gradual  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops.  In  addition,  a  recommendation 
should  be  made  to  the  Japanese  government 
that  those  Oklnawans  who  are  employed  by 
the  bases  should  be  provided  with  new  jobs 
of  comparable  Income. 

India  and  Pakistan 

A  state  of  hoattUty  exlsU  between  India 
and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  Jammur,  and 
other  border  areas.  The  United  States  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  India  and  Pakistan  to  de- 
termine their  own  futures  and  encourage 
continued  economic  advancement  In  both 
nations. 

The  U.S.  should  urge  through  mediation 
the  resolving  of  outstanding  conflicts  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  and  should  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  supply  either  nation  with 
any  military  assistance  until  a  state  of  ami- 
ability exists  between  them. 

The  U.S.  should  also  relinquish  military  In- 
stallations In  Pakistan  and  should  provide 
aid  to  India  and  Pakistan  through  qualified 
financial  assistance  and  foodstuffs  In  the 
hope  that  they  will  develop  their  own  eco- 
nomic capabilities. 

Philippines 

While  the  United  SUtes  has  recently  been 
Increasing  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  the  Philippines,  growing  nationalistic 
forces  in  the  Philippines  have  Indicated  that 
American  business  Interests  should  be  re- 
directed toward  domestic  consumer  develop- 
ment. 

The  VS.  should  encourage  all  private  inter- 
national Investments  in  the  Philippines  on 
conditions  stipulated  by  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Philippine  RehablllUtlon  and  Trade 
Acts  should  be  honored  through  its  expira- 


tion date  with  an  encouragement  to  reduce 
ntonetary  and  technical  assistance  by  the 
U.S.  in  the  next  four  yecuv. 

Upon  request,  the  U.S.  oould  provide  sug- 
gestions for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service 
system  of  the  Philippine  govemntent. 

Purthermore.  the  U.S.  government  should 
gradually  withdraw  mllltarT  aid  from  the 
Philippines. 

Korea 

The  economy  of  South  Korea  Is.  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  upon  current  U.S.  military 
personnel  presence.  This  dependence  should 
ease  with  Increased  economic  diversification 
In  the  field  of  trade  and  conunerclal  Inter- 
ests. As  the  South  Korean  army  Is  militar- 
ily under-equipped  and  unequal  to  the  task 
of  repelling  an  attack  by  North  Korea's  "mod- 
ernized armed  forces",  the  United  States 
should  Increase  military  assistance  In  the 
field  of  conventional  weapons  until  South 
Korea  has  reached  a  military  self-sufficiency 
In  regard  to  the  defense  of  her  own  sover- 
eignty. The  United  Nations  should  have  con- 
trol In  determining  when  South  Korea  has 
reached  military  self-sufficiency.  Once  South 
Korea  reaches  this  point,  the  U.S.  will  ,it 
that  time  cease  all  conventional  weapons 
assistance. 

The  U.S.  should  promote  an  Increase  in 
International  trade  with  South  Korea  In  an 
effort  to  supplement  and  eventually  sup- 
plant current  massive  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance. By  encouraging  private  Investment  and 
by  aiding  South  Korea  In  the  development 
of  International  trade  agreements,  her  econ- 
omy should  be  and  must  be  able  to  sustain 
any  loss  Incurred  through  a  U.S.  cutback  in 
troop  commitments. 

China 

The  National  Student  Symposium  on  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy  believes  that  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  Improve  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  be  will- 
ing to  concede  Its  legitimacy  as  a  nation. 

1.  The  United  States  should  cease  referring 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  the 
"Pelplng"  regime  Immedately;  and,  rather. 
should  refer  to  it  as  the  Peking  govern- 
ment. 

2.  The  United  SUtes  should  be  willing  to 
offer  dlplonxatlc  recognition  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  If  that  government  Is 
wining  to  accept  It.  The  United  SUtes  should 
also  continue  to  recognize  the  Taiwan  go\- 
emment  If  that  government  so  desires. 

3.  The  United  SUtes  must  recognize  th:it 
China  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  Asia.  In- 
cluded In  this  Interest  Is  an  undersUndatJle 
aversion  to  foreign  troops  occupying  Is 
smaller  neighbors. 

4.  The  United  SUtes  should  reverse  its 
policy  of  opposition  to  the  admission  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

5.  The  United  SUtes  should  strongly  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  esUbllshlng  trade 
with  China. 

8.  The  United  SUtes  should  offer  to  assist 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  solving  Its 
problems  concerning  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food  stuffs.  This  should 
be  done  as  a  gesture  of  humane  concern 
and  not  soley  for  Ito  political  value.  If  pre- 
ferred by  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  assistance  could  be  channeled  through 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  any  peaceful 
overtures  or  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  wUl  lessen  tensions  between 
these  two  nations.  There  is  similarly  no 
guarantee  that  the  offers  described  above 
win  be  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Government 
It  Is  contended  that  the  United  SUtes  must 
begin  dealing  with  the  People's  Republic  ol 
China  In  terms  other  than  the  "Tellow  Peril' 
or  as  part  of  the  "Communist  Monolith".  The 
above  concessions  can  be  made  without  detri- 
ment to  our  foreign  relations  and  could  be 
the  beginning  of  a  rational  policy  toward 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
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TOT    WAB    IN    VERNAK 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Talks  should  be  the  development  of 
■  n  agreement  between  the  National  Ubera- 
tlon  Front,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
Democratic  HepubUc  of  Vietnam,  and  the 
United  SUtes  to  de-escalaU  the  war  and  to 
withdraw  all  foreign  troops  and  political 
cadres  with  utmost  haste. 

1  The  talks  should  be  carried  on  In  the 
spirit  of  compromise  without  regard  for  bloc 
idenUflcatlon;  and 

2.  The  effectiveness  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  should  be  expanded 
through  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR,  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission:  India.  Poland,  and 
Canada.  .    ._ 

The  United  SUtes  shouli  recommend  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  that  the 
National  Uberatlon  Front  be  Included  In  the 
south  Vietnamese  Government  as  a  recog- 
nized poUtical  segment  of  her  population 
guaranteeing  It  full  democratic  freedoms 
from  reprisal  and  unreasonable  coercion 
with  the  following  stipulations: 

1.  The  members  ot  the  National  Uberatlon 
Front  renounce  force  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing their  objectives. 

2    That  the  Front  renounces  Its  alliance 
with  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  order  to  prevent  future  Vletnams.  we 
recommend  the  following : 

1.  A  greatly  accelerated  economic  and  so- 
cial development  program  should  be  Initiated 
m  Southeast  Asia, 

2.  The  development  program  should  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  International,  multi- 
lateral organizations. 

3.  The  support  of  the  United  States  In  aid- 
ing the  development  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  should  not  be  predicated  on 
a  communist 'non-communist  basis. 

4.  The  United  States  should  end  military 
assistance  to  those  countries  where  It  is  used 
to  suppress  internal  political  movemente — 
as  In  the  cases  ot  Guatemala.  Greece.  BrazU, 
Paraguay,  and  the  Portuguese  African  terri- 
tories. 

5.  The  United  States  should  end  political 
and  economic  support  of  racist  regimes  in 
South  Africa,  Moeamblque,  .'Vngola,  and  Rho- 
desia; private  investment  such  as  the  U.S. 
Bank  Consortium  for  South  Africa  should  be 
prevented. 

6.  The  United  SUtes  should  recognize  the 
right  of  other  countries  to  protect  and  na- 
tionalize their  own  resources  and  to  secure 
their  own  Interesu  against  the  explolUtlon 
of  private  foreign  Investment  In  developing 
economies. 

rRTTERIA    FOR    U.S.    RECOCNfnON    OE    NONRECOG- 
NmON    OF    GOVERNMENTS 

Introduction 


The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  is 
to  establish  a  realistic  and  yet  progressive 
approach  in  developing  criteria  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  governments  by  the  United 
States. 

After  examining  the  American  experience 
la  the  recognition  of  foreign  governments 
and  studying  the  advantages,  disadvantages, 
and  effectiveness  of  both  the  wnsonlan  and 
Stlmson  doctrines,  we  have  amended  these 
policies  and  have  tried  to  apply  them  to 
present  day  situations,  adding  our  recom- 
mendations for  future  policies. 

In  order  to  faclUtete  the  understanding  of 
our  findings,  we  have  divided  our  report  Into 
sections  which  Include:  the  meaning  of  rec- 
ognition, the  purpose  of  recognition,  the  cri- 
teria for  recognition,  the  types  of  recognition, 
and  the  appUcatlon  of  one  type  of  recogni- 
tion to  the  China  question. 

The  meaning  of  recognition 

A  clear  indication  of  an  Intention  by  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  a  new  government 
as  such  and  to  accept  It  as  having  the  au- 
thority to  govern  the  state  it  purporu  to 
govern. 


Through  granting  recognition,  the  United 
States  accepts  the  recognized  state  as  Inde- 
pendently sovereign  In  the  community  of  na- 
tions and  acknowledges  the  international 
rlghU  granted  to  such  a  sUte  and  requires 
from  this  state  that  It  fulfill  Its  International 
obligations. 

The  purpose  of  recognition 
The  overall  past  consideration  of  recogni- 
tion has  been  whether  or  not  such  recogni- 
tion   was    In    the    national    interest   of    the 
United    States.    Such    consideration    should 
not  be  of   top   priority,  rather  fostering  of 
good  win  and  understanding  through  com- 
munication should  be  the  major  reason  for 
U.S.  recognition  of  a  foreign  nation. 
Criteria  for  recognition 
Evidence   of  government:   The  control  of 
administrative   machinery.   I.e.    control   and 
performance  of  the  administrative  functions 
and  operations  In  the  state  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  government's  existence  and  exhibit 
the  government's  potential  for  permanence 
and   stability;    territorial   integrity. 

Evidence  of  a  state :  The  U.S.  recognizes  as 
a  state  a  geo-political  area  which  has  cer- 
tain Ideological,  economic,  and  ethnic  ties 
and  which  is  supervised  by  a  single  govern- 
ment. 

Evidence  of  cooperation  with  nations:  The 
ability  and  willingness  to  fulfill  Ite  interna- 
tional responsibilities  which  wUl  entitle  this 
state,  when  recognized,  to  International 
rights. 

Types  of  recognition 

De  jure  recognition:  Lb  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  a  government  meeting  the  three 
aforementioned  criteria,  and  extends  the  tra- 
ditional diplomatic  amenities  and  privileges 
In  such  a  way  as  to  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  that  government  as  well  as  the  fact  of  Its 
existence. 

Conditional  recognition :  Is  the  recognition 
of  a  government  without  approval  by  the 
U.S.  of  that  government's  previous  actions 
(such  as  West  Germany) . 

De  facto  recognition:  Is  the  provisional 
recognition  of  a  government  meeting  the 
three  aforementioned  criteria  as  the  exUting 
government  but  does  not  necessarily  extend 
the  traditional  diplomatic  amenities  and 
privileges. 

Temporary  recognition:  Is  the  recognition 
of  a  government  which  is  new,  emerging,  or 
currently  unrecognized.  We  feel   these  na- 
tions stoould  be  granted  such  temporary  rec- 
ognition in  order  to  estabUsh  lines  of  com- 
munication to  help  bear  out  the  willingness 
of    that    government    to   fulfill   Ita   Interna- 
tional responslbnitles.  After  a  period  of  time, 
the  performance  of  the  government  In  ques- 
tion   should    be    reassessed     to    determine 
whether  that  government   has   fulfilled   the 
criteria  for  another  type  of  recognition. 
Application  of  temporary  recognition 
to  the  China  question 
Evidence  of  government:   It  appears  from 
various  sources  that  the  People's  RepubUc 
of  China  sufficiently  controls  the  administra- 
tive    machinery     and     possesses     territorial 
integrity  in  the  area  that  Is  known  as  main- 
land China. 

Evidence  of  a  state:  Historical  evidence 
conclusively  proves  the  basis  for  a  state  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  today. 

Evidence  of  cooperation  with  nations:  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  meet  her  International 
rlghU  and  obligations  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  foreign  nationals,  diplomatic 
Immunity,  and  respect  for  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  otber  nations  Is  questionable;  how- 
ever, we  cilnnot  assume  the  People's  RepubUc 
of  China's  failure  to  meet  these  criteria 
without  giving  her  the  opportunity  to  react 
m  a  lUplomatlc  situation. 
Proposal 
Temporary  recognition  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  Is  recommended  at  this  time, 
in  order  to  establish  lines  of  communica- 


tion which  wUl  help  ascertain  the  real  will- 
ingness of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  fulfill  International  responsibilities. 
THE  UNION  or  sovnrr  sociai-ist  republics  and 
TKK  TTNirn)  states 
Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States  pol- 
icy toward  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics has  become  the  keystone  of  all  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  This  policy,  to  a  large 
extent.  Is  based  on  an  antiquated  attitude 
towards    the    Soviet    Union    and    "commu- 
nism". The  basis  of  much  of  our  policy  to- 
wards communist  countries  Is   founded  on 
the  belief  that  Russian  attitudes  remain  es- 
sentially  unchanged  since   the  days  of  the 
Stalinist  era.  We  sUU   base   policy  on   the 
assumption  that  there  Is  a  monolithic  com- 
munist   movement    directed    from    Moscow 
with  the  immediate  and /or  eventual  goal  of 
world   domination    to    be    achieved   by   any 
means  necessary,  primarily  mUltary. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  world  situa- 
tion has  changed:  Russia  and  communism 
have  changed  vrtth  It.  United  States  foreign 
poUcy  must  meet  these  changes.  In  this  nu- 
clear age.  It  Is  mandatory  for  survival  that 
the  U.S.  take  the  InltlaUve  toward  lessening 
the  tensions  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
This  report  and  our  recommendations  are 
based  on  this  attitude. 

1.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  failed  to  utilize  the  strongest  guaran- 
tee of  peace  In  neglecting  to  develop  mutual 
trade.  The  United  States  should  therefore 
remove  artificial  barriers  to  the  realization 
of  both  nations'  comparative  advantage.  To 
this  end.  the  following  measures  are  sug- 
gested : 

The  liberalization  of  credit  restrictions  as 
applicable  to  the  Soviet  Union; 

An  extension  of  the  present  government 
Insurance  program  to  cover  losses  to  Ameri- 
can businesses  resulting  from  Soviet  default; 
A  realistic  downward  revision  of  the  stra- 
tegic goods  list;  and 

Removal  of  existing  stipulations  concern- 
ing the  nationality  of  ships  involved  In  U.S.- 
Sovlet  trade. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  the  possi- 
bilities be  Investigated  for  a  mutual  U.S.- 
Soviet policy  regarding  aid  to  the  developing 
nations.  This  would  diminish  duplication 
and  unproductive  competition  and  the  abil- 
ity of  other  nations  to  utilize  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
frictions  to  their  own  advantage. 

2.  An  increased  understanding  between 
the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  lessening  mutual  sus- 
picion and  mistrust.  Is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site to  peace.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  exchanges  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Each  government  could  appropriate 
funds  for  further  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  other  major  power.  We  suggest: 
Increased  student  exchanges.  Student 
awareness  provides  insurance  for  further 
understanding; 

Increased  cultural  exchanges.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other's  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic culture  can  be  accomplished  by  study- 
ing art,  literature,  and  music  representative 
of  that  culture.  Again  the  government  must 
take  the  step  to  bring  the  people  closer  to- 
gether. 

Increased  technological  exchanges.  Joint 
ventures  In  space  and  science  can  be  a  real- 
istic goal  with  Increased  understanding. 

3.  A  further  step  toward  eliminating  ten- 
sions must  involve  U.S.  encouragement  for  a 
depolarization  of  Europe.  The  U.S.  must  also 
seek  mutual  military  disengagement  from 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  The  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  must  jointly  assume  the 
initiative  in  securing  a  summit  conference 
on  the  Middle  East  to  work  together  to  Initi- 
ate multilateral  peace-keeping  policies.  By 
implementing  the  above,  we  can  help  lessen 
the  tensions  and  mistrust  that  presently 
exist  between  the  two  nations. 

4.  Recognizing  that  disarmament  is  an 
essential  step  to  the  eventual  rapprochement 
between  our  two  countries,  the  continued 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weaponry  becomes 
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m  matter  of  grmT*  eoneem.  We  cannot  on  the 
one  hand  talk  peace  and  cooperation,  and  on 
the  other  hand  alloiw  the  continued  cztstence 
of  the  poaalbUlty  of  global  destruction.  We 
must  demand  of  Prealdent  Nixon  that  he 
urge  Immediate  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Non-ProMferatlon  Treaty  We  must  make  re- 
newed and  serious  efforta  to  find  mutually 
acceptable  methods  of  disarming.  MlllUry 
strength  can  no  longer  be  the  baala  on  which 
we  judge  the  greatness  of  nations. 

President  Kennedy  directed  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  Improrlng  US  -Soviet  re- 
lationship* in  his  Inaugural  address  with 
these  words: 

•Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems 
unite  us  instead  of  belaboring  the  problems 
which  dlTlde  us  .  .  Together  let  us  explore 
the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts,  eradicate  dl«- 
ease.  tap  the  ocean  depths,  and  encourage 
the  arts  and  commerce." 

THX      MIIH>tT     KA8T      ANO     TKC      t7Nrm>     STATES 

Since  both  the  United  SUtea  and  Soviet 
Union  are  Inextricably  involved  In  the  stra- 
tegic area  of  the  Middle  East,  both  nations 
bear  primary  reaponstblllty  tor  finding  a 
peaceful  and  durable  solution  which  will 
avoid  a  possible  nuclear  confrontation. 

Keeom  menda  tions 
'  As  a*  consequence  of  this  shared  Involve- 
ment and  responsibility  It  Is  essential  that 
influence  must  be  exerted  by  the  United 
State*  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states.  A  prerequisite  to  creating 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  reconciliation 
is  that  the  fundamental  ground-work  or 
preparations  for  negotiations  be  carried  out 
Immediately  between  the  two  great  powers 
In  some  form  of  ministerial  level  confer- 
ence tinder  either  the  United  Nations  or 
other  auspices. 

Olven  the  mounting  tension  In  the  area 
caused  by  acta  of  violence  from  whatever 
origin,  the  great  powers  must  exercise  some 
mutual  restraint  in  their  continued  supply 
of  sophisticated  amuimenu  to  the  various 
protagonists  In  this  area.  Nevertheless,  until 
some  meanlngftU  form  of  detente  exists.  It 
seems  necessary  that  a  rough  equivalence  of 
military  strength  must  be  maintained  in  or- 
der to  avoid  creating  the  temptation  for  a 
reckless  military  solution  to  what  is  enen- 
tlally  a  political  problem. 

The  result  of  the  suggested  preliminary 
ministerial  conference  should  be  to  move  the 
parties  directly  Involved  (Israel,  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Syria.  Jordan.  Iraq,  and  the 
various  independent  military  groupings)  to 
a  substantive  discussion  of  the  issues  and 
problems  which  separate  them.  Among  the 
speclflc  matters  to  be  agreed  upon  are: 

1.  Formal  recognition  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael by  all  parties  involved. 

2.  Negotiation  concerning  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories m  order  to  arrive  at  agreed  bound- 
aries and  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
refugees. 

3.  Free  and  uninterrupted  access  to  and 
navigation  of  internatlortal  waters.  The  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  shall  be  rec- 
ognized as  International   waterways. 

4.  Free  access  guaranteed  to  all  persons  to 
the  holy  places  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  agreed  upon  penalties  to  be  Imposed 
In  the  case  of  denial  of  such  access. 

A  further  reconunendatton  for  increasing 
communlcatloa  and  mutual  understanding 
between  Israeli  and  Arab  students  now  study- 
ing in  American  educational  institutions  is 
the  arrangement  of  an  Informal  student-led 
national  conference  with  provisions  for  U.S. 
government  and  other  expert  resource  per- 
sonnel to  be  available  as  needed.  Such  a 
conference  could  b«  followed  by  a  series  of 
regional  meetings  with  a  similar  purpose. 

ASMS  CORTBOL  AMD  DISAXlSAMUrr 

The  most  dangerous  feature  of  todays  nu- 
clear deterrence  Is  Its  evolution  toward  un- 
controllable complexity.  The  dangers  of  a  nu- 


clear war  are  going  to  Increase  unless  funda- 
mental Kteps  are  taken  by  the  new  Admlnla- 
tratlon  to  stop  the  succession  of  new  rounds 
In  th*  arms  race  and  to  dsvslop  perspecUves 
and  long-rangs  programs  for  fundamental 
stabilisation  of  the  international  order.  We 
feel  that  It  Is  necessary  to  analyze  the  above 
issues  In  the  context  of  the  Republican  state- 
ments during  the  1»«8  campaign  on  arms  con- 
trol and  on  defense  policies  Speciflcally,  we 
are  concetned  by  President  Nlxons  emphasis 
on  superiority  over  parity,  •'negotiation  from 
a  position  of  strength";  -a  renewed  emphasis 
on  "professional  military  advice":  and  the 
Republican  proposals  for  new  strategic  sys- 
tems. 

There  are  several  obaervatlons  which  must 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
the  arms  race  and  the  present  policy  of  de- 
terrance. 

The  arms  situation  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  the  major  powers  involved  are 
getting  decreasing,  even  negative,  security 
returns  for  Increasing  expenditures  for  de- 
fense. 

Parity,  not  superiority,  U  the  key  factor 
in  the  operation  of  stable  deterrence.  De- 
ployment of  additional  weapons  systems  es- 
calates expenditures  and  force  levels  beyond 
uasfulness.  and  also  Increases  the  opera- 
tional complexity  of  deterrence  to  a  point 
where  control  of  a  crisis  situation  or  of  the 
overall  deterrent  situation  t>ecomes  difllcult. 
increasing  risks  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

In  matters  of  nuclear  policy,  there  Is  no 
such  viable  condition  as  •negotiating  from 
a  position  of  strength^'.  As  long  as  the  two 
nuclear  superpowers  have  adequate  and  se- 
cure '•second  strike"  capacities,  one  nuclear 
power's  adding  to  iu  capabilities  either  qual- 
itatively— addition  of  new  weapons  systems — 
or  quantitatively — expansion  of  existing  wea- 
pons systems — will  not  be  translatable  to  ne- 
gotiating or  bargaining  advantages.  Not  only 
will  the  qualitative  or  Incremental  additions 
to  force  leveU  not  yield  any  negoUaUng  ad- 
vantages, but  it  will  frustrate  substantive 
negotiation  altogether  and  will  start  another 
round  of  escalation  which  will  Increase  the 
already  dangerous  "mad  momentum"  of  the 
arms  race. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  the  Sym- 
posium recommends  the  following: 

1.  No  new  strategic  profframs:  The  U.S. 
could  renounce  its  current  Antl-Balllstlc 
Missile  and  multiple  war-head  programs 
without  much  danger  to  Its  deterrent  posi- 
tion vls-a-vls  the  U.S.S.R.  It  should  termi- 
nate these  programs  in  order  to  keep  deter- 
rence as  safe  and  as  calculable  as  is  possible 
within  the  present  rough  parity. 

2.  Conventional  weapons:  The  U.S.  must 
decide  very  carefully  how  It  will  restock  lu 
Inventory  of  conventional  weapons  after  the 
Vietnam  War  is  terminated.  The  splrallng 
unit  costs  of  modern  weapons,  in  conjunction 
with  proposals  to  create  a  whole  new  assault 
force  for  the  Navy  and  to  give  the  Army  total 
mobility  would  add  astronomical  sums  to 
current  defen&e  budgets. 

3.  Non-Proli/eratum  Treaty:  The  VS. 
should  ratify  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  Importance  of  the  Issues  at  stake,  issues 
that  should  transcend  Western  outrage  at 
the  invasion  of  Czschoslovakla. 

4.  Offensive-Dtfenaive  Systems  Talks:  The 
U.S.  should  get  these  talks  under  way  as  soon 
as  possible.  And  should  try  to  get  them  start- 
ed oS  as  continuous  low-level  talks  rather 
than  at  a  niore  sporadic  and  less  flexible 
high-level  discussion  (e.g.  summit  talks).  A 
model  for  these  talks  would  be  the  Warsaw 
Talks  which  the  US.  has  maintained  with 
China.  An  almost  inevitable  complement  to 
these  Ulks  would  be  mutual  agreement,  tacit 
or  overt,  to  maintain  a  parity  or  '•freese"  of 
present  capablllUes  as  a  "negotiating  back- 
drop" or  base.  These  talks,  moreover,  should 
take  place  on  a  systems  or  overall  basis  rather 
than  on  an  item-by-item  basis. 


8.  China:  Special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  es- 
pecially as  to  Its  receptivity  to  arms  control 
proposals.  If  possible,  attempts  should  be 
made  to  "educate"  China  to  see  the  military 
usefulness  and  the  political  dangers  of  an 
Indejjendent  nuclear  force.  The  U.S.  should 
also  communicate  to  China  the  great  dangers 
of  'Indirect"  deterrence,  l.e  deterring  the 
U.S.  by  threatening  Japan,  Okinawa,  pyjr- 
mosa.  or  India.  It  should  also  point  out  the 
dangers  of  a  regional  arms  race  in  East  Asia : 
Chinese  refusal  to  compromise  on  the  Hydro- 
gen bomb  would  put  great  domestic  pressure^i 
on  Japan  and  India  to  develop  anti-Chinese 
deterrents.  Yet  the  US  should  also  take  Into 
account  a  possible  reciprocity  between  the 
Chinese  Hydrogen  bomb,  the  Russian  Antl- 
Balllstlc  bCisaile  system,  and  the  increasing 
tensions  on  the  Bino-Sovlet  border. 

6.  NATO  and  the  Allies:  NATO  defensive 
forces  should  be  streamlined  and  even  selec- 
tively reduced.  Politically.  NATO  should  be 
conceptualized  and  maintained  as  an  arms 
control  mechanism — the  function  of  giving 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  the  all-Important  con- 
ventional option  or  "buOer  zone"  In  Europe. 
The  U.S.  should  on  no  account  encourasje 
further  elaboration  of  the  British  nuclear 
force,  as  it  did — with  disastrous  results  for 
Britain's  application  for  Common  Market 
membership — at  Nassau  In  H>«2  with  the 
agreement  to  transfer  Polaris  missiles  to  Brit- 
ain. British  renunciation  moreover  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  International 
morale,  as  slowing  of  the  arms  race  would 
decrease  the  present  sense  of  helplessness.  As 
to  France,  hopefully,  a  succeacor  regime  to 
DeOaulle  will  see  the  luadvlsablUty  of  "omni- 
directional defense"  (i.e.  directed  against  the 
West  as  much  as  against  the  East)  and  also 
the  dangers  of  nuclear-armed  neutrality 
vtrithln  the  NATO  framework. 

7.  Reorganization  of  Arms  Policy  Planning 
and  Decision  Making:  A  new  framewcric 
should  be  set  up  so  as  to  avoid  concentrating 
all  Initiatives  for  arms  planning  and  poli- 
cies in  the  Defense  Department  and  its 
related  Congressional  committees.  With 
weapons  like  ABM's  and  multiple  warheads, 
both  of  which  would  give  the  U.S.  a  one- 
sided counter-force  capability  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  thereby  undermine  the  present 
stability  of  deterrence,  it  Is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  permit  an  uncontrolled  further  elab- 
oration of  third-,  fourth-,  and  flfth-"gen- 
eratlon'"  weapons  systems:  neither  can  we 
permit  an  incremental  or  "follow-on*"  mode 
of  policy  thinking,  which  often  encourapes 
in  the  services  an  intellectual  and  conceptual 
linearity.  "The  pace  and  the  internal  mo- 
mentum of  the  research-development-pro- 
curement-deployment cycle  is  such  that  it 
continually  brings  up  whole  new  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  of  weapons  and  strat- 
egies. A  premium  should  be  placed  on  simple 
and  calculable  deterrents  rather  than  en 
exotic  systems  whose  long-range  effects  would 
be  de-stabillzlng  and  dangerous.  A  new  long- 
range  planning  body,  a  super — or  "'overview " 
agency  should  be  set  up  to  Integrate  and  en- 
courage synoptic  long-range  planning  in  the 
Defense  Departmet.  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

8.  Systematic  attention  should  be  given 
to  maintaining  a  rough  plateau  and  parity 
of  arms.  In  the  context  of  weapons  like 
ABM's  and  Multiple  Individually-Targeted 
Re-entry  Vehicles  it  will  be  very  difficult  tci 
reach  and  maintain  an  arms  plateau  such  ns 
that  of  today.  Also,  In  view  of  the  present 
unstable  leadership  of  the  U.8.8JR.,  the  US. 
should  not  initiate  new  strategic  programs 
which  might  precipitate  a  panicky  bulld-np 
or  counter-reaction  such  as  our  own  In  the 
late  I960's  "missile  gap"  era. 

9.  In  the  area  of  mutual  arms  discussion, 
the  Issue  should  be  depoUtloiMd  as  much 
as  possible,  given  the  8elX-gei»eratlng  and 
feedback  characteristics  of   ths  anns  race. 
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Arms  control  measuKS  and  defense  policies 
Ihould  be  evaluated  in  politically  neutral 
terms.  In  other  words.  It  may  be  useful  for 
the  UJB  to  compartmentalize  Its  arms  rela- 
tion and  deterrent  behavior  vis-a-vls  the 
US£Jl.  Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  with 
the  world  at  large:  for  example,  permanent 
low  level  arms  talks  should  be  Insulated  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  Intractable  Issues, 
the  inflexible  declaratory  policies  and  the 
crisis  encounters  in  other  areas  of  the  world: 
tue   Middle   East.   Vietnam.   Czechoslovakia, 

etc. 

10  The  U.S.  and  UJB.8JI.  should  come  to 
a  tacit  agreement  on  their  subsidizing  or 
back-up  roles  In  the  Middle  East.  The  U.S. 
should  also  discourage  other  powers,  es- 
oeclally  France  and  Great  Britain,  from  sub- 
^dizing  arms  races  In  South  America,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa  (especially  Nigeria/ 
Blafra  and  South  Africa). 

11.  Most  ImportanUy.  the  U.8.  should  In- 
stitute policy  studies  concerning  the  sUbl- 
llzation  of  the  international  order  and  for  re- 
solving the  legacy  of  World  War  H:  the  Cold 
War  and  its  accompanying  arms  race.  For  ex- 
ample former  Under-Secretary  of  SUte 
George  Ball,  has  suggested  a  3><,  super-power 
arrangement  of  the  U.S.,  U.8J3JR.,  a  united 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  In  the  more  im- 
mediate area  of  arms  deployments,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense.  Boswell  Gil- 
patrick,  has  suggested  balanced  reductions  In 
offensive  forces  which  would  be  guaranteed 
by  complementary  ABM  deployments.  This 
could  be  an  interim,  or  even  possibly  a  long- 
range,  means  of  stabilization.  The  U.S.  should 
retain  parity,  and  should  drastically  slow 
down  the  tempo  and  dynamics  of  arms  race 
reacUons,  so  that  It  does  not  Indiscriminately 
eliminate  "opUons"  or  strategic  settlements. 
MIRV  deployments,  for  example,  by  Jtist  one 
side  would  effecUvely  torpedo  Gilpatrlcks" 
scheme. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  arms  con- 
trol is  consonant  with  the  long  range  goal  of 
disarmament  is  extremely  Important.  Gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  should  be  the 
long-range  goal  of  U.S.  defense  policy.  It  Is 
importent,  addlOonally.  for  decision  makers 
to  realize  that  arms  control  negotiations  and 
agreements  are  eminently  practical  in  them- 
selves and  that  those  must  and  wUl  form  the 
eventual  basis  of  structures  and  trust  for  dis- 
armament. Thus,  U.S.  policy  must.  If  It  Is  to 
be  effective,  consider  the  long  range  goal  of 
disarmament  as  precUely  that  and  not  as  a 
short-term  panacea. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.    EASTERN   EOTlOPk,    ANO   THE 
TTNITED  STATES 


Preface 
We  recognize  tbe  considerable  Influence 
which  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  have  con- 
sistently exercised  upon  their  respective 
neighbors.  Although  we  recognize  that  these 
forces  do.  In  fact,  exist,  we  nevertheless  sup- 
port m  principle  the  sovereignty  of  nation- 
states  with  particular  reference  to  their  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  Furthermore,  we  assert  that 
a  naUon-sUte  has  the  right  to  determine  the 
direction  and  scope  of  her  economy. 

In  Ught  of  these  beUefs,  we  condemn  the 
unwarranted  and  UleglUmate  exercise  of 
force  by  the  U.S.8.R.  upon  Czechoslovakia. 

In  order  to  factlltat«  this  examination  we 
have  divided  our  statement  into  the  follow- 
ing areas:  Political,  Economic,  Military,  and 
Sodo-Cultural. 

Political 
We  recognize  that  the  U.S.  and  U.S.SJI., 
the  major  world  powers,  consider  implicitly 
that  certain  areas  do  constitute  their  spheres 
of  Influence.  While  we  do  not  necessarily  ac- 
cept the  morality  of  such  political  concept, 
we  recognize  that  the  U.S.SJt.  does  consider 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  as  constituting 
part  of  her  sphere  of  Influence.  Any  overt 
U.S.  polittcal  Influence  In  this  area.  I.e.  East- 
em  Europe,  would  greatly  Increase  world 
tension. 


Yugoslavia  and  Austria  being  members  of 
neither  defense  alllanee  (NATO  or  Warsaw 
Pact)    shall  be  Ueated  autonomously. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not 
consider  economic  ties  to  a  nation-state  as 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  sphere  of  Influence. 
Economic  Ues  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Eastern  bloc  nations  would  not  be  imping- 
ing upon  what  the  U£.S.R.  considers  to  be 
its  sphere  of  influence. 

There  exists  a  feeling  of  discontent  among 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  which  has  in  part 
arisen  out  of  the  exposure  to  the  Western 
world  and  out  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  split.  Cog- 
nizant of  the  realities  of  thermo-nuclear 
warfare  and  the  U.S.SJl.'s  estimation  of  her 
interests  in  the  area,  the  U.S.  shall  not  en- 
courage such  dissent. 

Economic 
Non-military  foreign  aid  should  be  made 
available    to    Yugoslavia,    Austria,    and    the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

In  addition,  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
should  be  encouraged  with  Eastern  Etiropean 
countries.  To  facilitate  such  agreements,  we 
beUeve  that  an  intemaUonal  monetary  unit 
system  should  be  developed. 

The  U.S.  should  neither  directly  encour- 
age nor  discourage  business  investment  in 
Eastern  European  countries,  nor  should  we 
encourage  or  discourage  Eastern  European 
investment  In  the  U.S.  The  economic  Inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.'s  firms  in  a  country  are  under 
control  of  that  country.  All  agreements 
should  be  made  between  the  individual  busi- 
ness firms  and  Uie  specific  countries  which 
are  involved. 

Military 

We  recognUe  that  It  Is  presently  necessary 
to  continue  the  defensive  military  status 
of  NATO.  At  the  same  time,  we  urge  that 
our  Western  European  allies  assume  a  greater 
role  in  the  present  NATO  commitment.  How- 
ever, we  further  recognize  the  dangers  in  our 
continued  dependence  upon  such  multilat- 
eral commitments  as  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  given  the  political  tensions  in  our  world 
today.  These  tensions  are  reflected  In  the  re- 
curring confrontations  In  Eastern  Europe, 
speciflcally  in  the  problems  of  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany,  the  neutrality  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  Austria,  and  other  situations 
which  could  very  easily  bring  us  to  the  brink 
of  World  War  ni  If  the  resolution  of  these 
problems  were  to  be  attempted  unilaterally 
or  multllaterally. 

Therefore,  we  would  commit  the  United 
States  to  the  furtherance  of  a  permanent 
united  Nations  Peace-Keeping  Force  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  As  the  first  act  of  faith  in  this 
measure,  we  call  upon  cur  Congress  for  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Connally  Amend- 
ment. 

We  support  the  right  of  NATO  to  intervene 
against  outside  aggression  at  the  request 
of  the  legitimate  governments  of  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  Yugoslavia,  untU  such  time 
that  the  protection  of  these  and  other  coun- 
tries could  be  guaranteed  by  the  establish- 
ment  of  permanent  international  bodies 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Peace-Keeping 
Force  and  a  strong  World  Court.  At  that 
time  we  would  vrithdraw  our  commitment  to 
all  unilateral  and  multilateral  military 
treaties. 

Because  of  the  acute  danger  of  nuclear 
war  which  would  arise  from  U.S.  interven- 
tion the  VS.  should  not  intervene  in  the 
alfalrs  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  under 
any  foreseeable  circumstances. 

We  assert  our  right  to  the  use  and  access 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  accorded  to  us 
under  the  1936  Montreux  Conference. 


Sociocultural 


In  making  the  foUovrtng  suggestions,  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  speclflc  academic  in- 
stitutions involved  be  responsible  for  the 
structtirlng  necessary  to  implementation. 

We  encourage  student  exchange  programs. 


Including  the  establishment  of  extension 
campuses  and  the  uansference  of  academic 
credits. 

We  encourage  unlimited  trawl  lietween 
countries. 

We  urge  the  restoration  and  expansion  of 
Pulbrlght  and  similar  scholarship  programs. 

We  encourage  the  expansion  of  participa- 
tion by  the  United  NaUons  specialized  agen- 
cies in  cultural,  professional,  and  scholarly 
exchanges.  We  further  urge  the  fcamulatton 
of  bi-lateral  exchanges  which  would  foster 
greater  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  nations. 

INTERNATIONAL    HUMAN    RIGHTS    CONVENTIONS 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"The  United  States  has  failed  to  make  the 
kind  of  showing  Mr.  Johnson  hoped  for  when 
he  proclaimed  1968  "Human  Rights  Year'  in 
keeping  with  the  UN  designation  of  It  as 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could  take  few  actions  early  In 
his  administration  that  would  bo  boost  this 
country's  International  stature  and  that  of 
the  UN  as  would  the  completion  of  this  un- 
finished business  on  human  rights."  (New 
York  Times,  December  15,  1968.) 

"The  National  Student  Symposium  on  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy  advances  the  following  pro- 
posals m  the  hope  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion and  the  people  of  this  country  will 
recognize.  In  acOon  as  well  as  in  words, 
the  fundamental  Importance  of  establishing 
and  preserving  basic  "human  rights"  for  all. 
We  recommend  ratification  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  official 
implementation  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  on  the  national  and  in- 
ternational level  through  the  substantive 
policy  measures  subsequently  proposed  In 
this  report. 

i4dopfton  and  implementation  of  the  In- 
ternational Covenants  on  Human  Rights 
The  Internatltonal  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the  Internation- 
al Covenant  on  Civil  and  PoliUcal  Rights, 
and  the  Optional  Protocol  to  the  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  should  aU  be 
adopted  and  Implemented  in  our  nation. 

The  mam  reason  that  these  conventions 
have  not  been  adopted  is  grounded  in  the  be- 
lief of  major  policy  makers  in  this  country 
that  national  sovereignty  would  be  imperiled 
by  the  adoption  of  these  conventions.  In 
1968  Mr  Roy  Wllkins,  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
International  Human  Rights  Conference 
stated  "I  submit  that  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  no  nation  Is  entitled  to  wrong 
its  ovm  citizens.  Either  the  charter  provisions 
dealing  with  human  rights  have  meaning  or 
they  are  a  cruel  fraud.  If  these  provisions  are 
meaningful,  they  must  carry  their  thrust  Into 
the  boundaries  of  member  states.  Human 
rights  violations  occur  in  the  territorties  of 

We  urge  the  passing  and  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  the  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights.  That  U:  It  is  the 
rleht  of  aU  people  to  determine  their  poli- 
tical status  and  pursue  their  econonuc,  social 
and  cultural  development.  This  also  includes 
the  right  of  peoples  to  freely  dispose  of  their 
natural  wealth  and  resources. 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment adopt  and  implement  the  Intenia- 
tlonal  Covenant  on  Civil  and  PoliUcal  Rights 
and  the  Optional  Protocol  to  that  Covenant 
through  the  following  measures: 

1  We  propose  an  end  to  conscription  for 
military  service.  A  person  has  the  right  and 
the  obligation  to  decide,  on  the  basU  of  his 
own  Individual  convictions,  whether  or  not 

to  kill.  ^  .« 

2.  Recognizing  that  the  Covenant  specifi- 
cally abolishes  involuntary  servitude,  and 
believing  that  conscription  by  *^«  B^^^" 
ment  for  any  purpose  Is  l'^J^°^*«°?,f*.*^' 
covenant  as  well  as  our  own  Constitution 
we  urge  the  abolition  of  all  such  activity,  for 
example,  Selective  Service. 
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3.  BtmUiiIng  tb*t  domeatlc  policy  U  a  bMla 
of  lnt«m*tloiuU  policy  formuUtlon.  we 
recomin«nd  that  tb«  United  States  eatablUh 
direct  and  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President 

4.  We  believe  that  the  right  to  representa- 
tive government  la  a  basic  human  right. 
Therefore,  we  further  urge  that  the  conven- 
tion system  of  nominating  the  President  and 
Vice  President  be  abolished  and  replaced 
with  some  form  of  direct  national  primary. 

5.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
.should  be  amended  to  enfranchise  all  cltl- 
3:ens  at  the  age  of  eighteen  1 18) . 

0.  We  recommend  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  in  the  United  States. 

Human  rights  convention 
United  States  action  on  Unltad  Nations 
Conventions  to  Implement  or  flush  out  the 
noble  principles  written  Into  the  Universal 
Declaration  has  been  negligible.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  has  adhered  to  only  two  of  the 
more  than  twenty  major  human  rlgbU  con- 
ventions adopted  by  the  UN  and  lU  agen- 
cies .  .  .  Six  conventions  still  await  Senata 
action.  .  .  We  have  failed  ourselves."  Chief 
Justice  Warren  said  recently.  In  reference  to 
this  meager  record.  'We  as  a  nation  should 
have  been  the  first  to  ratify  the  Oenoclde 
Conv«1Itlon  and  the  Race  Discrimination 
Conv«tltlon.'  Instead,  the  United  States  may 
be  nearly  last  to  ratify  the  genocide  ban. 
which  President  Truman  sent  to  the  Senata 
almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  has  now 
been  adhered  to  by  eighty  nations."  (New 
York  Times.  December  15,  1968.) 

We  propose  that  the  new  Administration 
consider  at  the  earliest  possible  data  the 
Human  RlghU  Conventions  this  country  has 
yet  to  ratify.  We  endorse  these  conventions 
and  recommend  their  ratlflcatlon  and  Imple- 
mentation. 

Of  the  specific  conventions  covered  under 
the  Intamatlonal  Covenanta  on  Human 
Rlghta.  first  and  foremost  we  urge  Immediate 
ratlflcatlon  of  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Oeno- 
clde which  Involves  the  committing  of  certain 
acta  "with  intent  to  destroy  a  national,  eth- 
nic, racial,  or  religious  group".  Oenoclde  Is 
characterized  as  a  crime  under  International 
law.  whether  committed  In  time  of  peace  or 
of  war. 

We  specifically  urge  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween Btafra  and  Nigeria  be  recognized  as 
involving  genocide,  and  that  we  morally 
commit  ourselves  to  ending  the  starvation 
and  suffering  In  Blafra  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Convention.  We  recognize  that 
the  United  States  has  donated  tl7  million  to 
the  American  Intamatlonal  Red  CroM.  but 
as  of  now,  little  or  none  of  the  food  or  medi- 
cal supplies  which  were  purchased  with  this 
money  has  reached  Blafra.  Blafran  represent- 
atives charge  that  the  Intamatlonal  Red 
Cross  has  exhibited  partisanship  in  the 
handling  of  these  funds.  We  propose  that  the 
United  States  government  immediately  re- 
quest the  International  Red  Cross  to  account 
for  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  If  It  is 
found  that  effective  aid  to  Blafra  Is  not  Issu- 
ing from  the  International  Red  Cross,  our 
commitment  to  this  organization  should  be 
reaasMMd,  and  we  should  seek  more  effective 
avenues  for  aiding  the  people  of  Blafra. 

We  firmly  endorse  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forma 
of  Racial  Discrimination.  In  addition,  we 
appeal  to  the  new  Administration  to  make 
the  United  States  a  signatory  to  this  Declara- 
tion and  a  world  leader  In  Ita  Implementa- 
tion. 

The  primary  way  In  which  the  United 
States  can  become  a  leader  In  ending  racial 
discrimination  in  the  world  Is  to  remedy 
already-existing  situations  within  Ita  own 
bouiMtorlM.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
recommuut  that: 

1.  Present  laws  prohibiting  racial  discrim- 
ination be  enforced  on  all  levels.  Including 


proaeoutlon  by  the  ofllce  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  cases  of  the  vlctUns  of  dis- 
crimination; 

3.  Preeent  programs  such  as  Head  Start, 
Job  Corps,  Vlata,  the  Teacher  Corps,  Upward 
Bound,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, be  not  only  continued  but  also  ex- 
panded In  scope  and  funds,  to  provide  minor- 
ity group*  with  a  strong  economic  base; 

3.  The  members  of  minority  groups  receive 
the  kind  of  education  necessary  for  them  to 
assume  an  equal  role  In  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  world  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, and  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
be  provided  with  the  education  which  will 
help  them  to  understand  the  history,  the 
culture,  and  the  particular  problems  of  these 
minority  groups. 

On  the  International  level,  the  United 
States  can  take  the  lead  In  the  movement  to 
end  racial  discrimination  In  two  ways: 

1.  By  giving  material  and  technical  aid  to 
those  developing  nations  which  have  suffered 
from  the  effecta  of  racial  discrimination  since 
colonial  days.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  con- 
creta  ways  of  aiding  these  nations  Is  by  grant- 
ing them  tariff  concessions.  As  contributing 
members  of  the  community  of  nations,  they 
will  ^aln  the  respect  necessary  to  end  racial 
discrimination. 

3.  By  Instituting  suitable  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  Portugal  to  make 
them  realize  that  continued  discriminatory 
practices  against  Black  majorities  In  Africa 
will  not  be  tolerated.  The  United  States 
should  end  the  South  African  sugar  quota 
and  stop  buying  sugar  from  South  Africa;  by 
providing  a  sugar  quota  to  South  Africa,  the 
United  Statea  Is  subsidizing  apartheid.  Fur- 
ther, the  United  States  should  cease  supply- 
ing arms  of  any  kind  suitable  for  putting 
down  native  revolts  In  Portuguese  tarrltorles 
m  Africa. 

On  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against 
icomen 

We  endorse  the  United  Nations  effort  to 
obtain  equal  rights  for  women.  This  endorse- 
ment includes  specific  support  for  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Political  Rlghta  of  Women  of 
1953,  the  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of 
Married  Women  of  1957,  and  the  convention 
passed  In  1963,  which  declared  that  all  legal 
marriages  must  be  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  We  recognize  that  these  conventions 
may  violata  the  customs  of  some  cultures. 
However,  we  endorse  them  as  a  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  nations  In  the  belief  that 
these  rlghta  are  Inherent  for  every  human 
being.  Women  should  have  equal  rlghta  with 
men  In  the  custody  of  their  children,  to 
marriage  only  by  consent,  and  to  divorce. 

The  conventions  would  have  only  Internal 
obligations,  moat  of  which  have  already  been 
fulfilled  In  our  nation.  We  applaud,  for  In- 
stance, the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1967, 
which  declared  that  American  citizens  could 
only  lose  their  citizenship  by  renouncing  It. 
This  decision  Is  in  accord  with  the  Conven- 
tions on  the  nationality  of  married  women, 
under  which  no  woman  would  lose  her  citi- 
zenship automatically  upon  marrying  a  for- 
eigner. The  United  States  already  subscribes 
In  principle  to  these  conventions  and  should 
formally  ratify  them. 

Conclusion 

We  feel  that  Human  Rlghta  In  general,  and 
specifically  those  enumerated  In  this  report 
cannot  be  fully  guaranteed  either  at  home  or 
abroad  In  a  world  wrought  with  tanslon  and 
conflict.  In  the  Intareet  of  full  Implementa- 
tion of  Human  Rlghta  the  United  Statea 
must,  as  must  all  nations,  devota  Its  energies 
to  the  development  of  policies  which  will 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  this  tanslon. 

We  thus  strongly  urge  the  creation  of  a 
cabinet  level  Department  of  Peace.  "The 
function  and  purpose  of  (which)  shall  be  to 
promota  the  cause  and  advancement  of  peace 
both  in  this  Nation  and  throughout  the 
world"— H.R.     30350;     90th     Congreas,     3nd 


roBiiuuiTioN  or  umrui  vraTsa  fobbion  pouct 

Fundamental  changes  are  necessary  in  the 
making  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  The 
various  roles  of  contributing  Institutions 
must  be  re-deflned.  New  procedures  and  new 
guidelines  are  of  crucial  Importance.  Modem 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  the  need  (or 
greatar  Intamatlonal  cooperation  require  bet- 
tar  methods  In  formulating  policy.  The  ef- 
fecta of  poor  policy  formulation  are  obvious: 
oftan  disastrous  use  of  the  military  on  occa- 
sion aftar  occasion  (Dominican  Republic. 
Oulf  of  Tonkin) ,  a  conditioning  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  "crisis  politics",  and  a  gross 
preoccupation  with  short-run  considerations 

The  national  security  bureaucracy  (the 
President,  his  closest  advisors,  and  their 
related  agencies)  has  too  oftan  made  policy 
Inside  a  "closed  society".  Representative  dis- 
sent, the  give-and-take  of  debata,  the  process 
of  conflict  and  consensus,  the  presentation 
of  viable  alternatives — all  this  has  been  lack- 
ing, not  only  In  national  emergencies  requir- 
ing quick  decisions,  but  also  In  the  formula- 
tion of  general  policy.  The  result  has  been  a 
series  of  foreign  policy  disasters,  with  Viet- 
nam the  prime  example.  Because  the  key 
decisions  were  made  by  a  few  policy  makers, 
the  groundswell  of  domestic  opposition  to  the 
war  was  unexpected  by  the  Administration 
Because  the  bureaucracies  Involved  misread 
the  realities  of  Southeast  Asia  (whether  will- 
fully or  not),  the  reliance  on  military  meas- 
ures proved  to  be  a  failure.  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  other  agencies  and  Institutions 
such  as  the  U.N.  and  the  Fulbrlght  Commit- 
tee In  policy  formulation  along  with  great 
dispersal  of  Information  through  public  de- 
bate would  be  one  general  Improvement 

The  following  are  several  observations  and 
recommendations,  both  general  and  specific: 

1.  The  President  will,  by  necessity,  exercise 
the  Initiative  In  making  policy.  He  has,  and 
must  retain,  the  capacity  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency Instantaneously.  However,  the  Chief 
Executive  and  his  Inner  circle  have  shown 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  utilize  post- 
World  War  II  tensions  In  monopolizing  the 
entire  formulation  process. 

3.  The  Congress,  particularly  the  Senate, 
has  often  neglected  Ita  Constitutional  duty 
In  the  foreign  policy  field.  The  role  of  Con- 
gress In  contributing  to  formulation  and  In 
restraining  advantages  Is  not  a  right;  by  the 
Constitution  It  Is  a  duty. 

The  Fulbrlght-Mansfleld  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  Senatorial  approval 
Is  necessary  for  massive  troop  commitments 
abroad,  should  be  passed. 

The  Selective  Service  Systam  should  be 
abolished  immediately.  As  an  alternative,  a 
viable  volunteer  armed  forces  would  be  sub- 
stituted. At  the  same  time,  we  would  pledge 
our  country's  full  support  for  the  future  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  United  Nations 
Peace-Keeping  Force.  Without  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  President  would  have  to 
approach  Congress  for  Ita  approval  of  our 
participation  In  any  situation  which  would 
require  the  mass  call-up  of  troops  and/or  the 
declaration  of  war;  thereby  re-establishing 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  Congress  can,  and  should,  advise  and 
consent  to  specific  policy  Involvementa,  es- 
pecially para-mlUtary  adventures  which 
easily  escalate  Into  military  commitments. 
The  voting  or  denying  of  appropriations  for  a 
specific  policy,  which  can  be  used  as  a  check 
on  the  Executive,  Is  not  a  new  recommenda- 
tion; it  was  made  the  law  of  the  land  in 
1789. 

The  education  of  public  opinion  (and  even 
the  Executive)  through  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hearings  should  be  heavily  encouraged 
and  expanded.  This  would  be  In  conjunction 
with  long-term  policy  formulation.  (The 
Fulbrlght  hearings  on  our  China  policy  are 
an  excellent  example.) 

3.  The  military's  role  In  foreign  policy, 
the  standard  government  text  would  say.  is  to 
implement  a  specific  objective.  But  In  real- 
ity, the  militarization  of  our  policy  is  no 
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,lo«m.  espwJly  on  th«  formulation  leveL 
The  "mlUtary-lnduBtrlal"  complex  Is  not  an 
Idle  cliche.  When  a  major  percentag^f  the 
oubllo  nmaoTcm  of  cwr  society  Is  deTOtwl  to 
the  aceumuUUon  of  devastating  weapons,  of 
war  and  when  faulty  policy  formutatlon  al- 
lows the  random  dlq>er8al  and  use  of  these 
weapons,  the  spirit  of  democracy  suffers, 
Greatar  considerations^  In  policy  making 
councils  must  be  given  to  political,  economic, 
and  moral  concerns  and  their  appropriate 
representatives,  whether  It  be  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  or  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors.  The  role  of  the 
military  In  making  policy  has  been  too 
powerful.  It  must  be  curtailed  and  de-em- 

4  The  inclusion  of  more  contributing  In- 
stitutions in  the  formulation  of  our  foreign 
DOlicy  would  be  useless  unless  these  Institu- 
tions are  provided  with  essential  information. 
Lack  of  good  Information  has  been  one  prob- 
lem in  the  policy  making  procesa— the  screen- 
ing and  management  of  Information  (as 
seen  In  the  Incredible  history  of  official  Viet- 
nam statistics)  Is  a  larger  problem.  This  Is  a 
matter  of  crucial  significance:  the  Congress, 
with  better  resources  of  Information,  can 
contribute  directly  to  the  formulation  of 
Dollcy  The  CIA  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  President,  State  Department,  and 
Congressional  watch-dog  conunlttees,  with 
the  latter  having  greater  power  over  the 
suijervlslon  of  the  CIA. 

5  Interest  groups  and  organized  public 
opinion,  contrary  to  popular  cynicism,  have 
a  role  In  the  formulation  process,  and  this 
role  should  be  expanded.  Specific  Interest 
groups  can  better  contribute  to  formulaUon 
If  they  isolate  one  particular  goal,  such  as  a 
proposed  Department  of  Peace.  Various  "Save 
Blafra"  groups  have  at  least  succeeded  In 
involving  the  U.S.  In  some  direct  efforta  In 
providing  food  and  medicine.  The  effect  of 
Vietnam  peace  groups  had  more  than  a  mini- 
mal impact  upon  the  policy  making  process. 
The  effectiveness  of  massed  demonstrations, 
however.  Is  dubious.  Only  when  a  non-violent 
confrontation  can  demonstrate  dramatically 
and  clearly  the  bankruptcy  of  a  particular 
Institution  Is  there  a  good  chance  of  real 
change. 

Finally,  to  re-state  part  of  the  Introduc- 
tion: new  foreign  policy  objectives  wlU  do 
no  good  without  major  changes  in  the  actual 
formulation    of    these    objectives.    Likewise, 
policy  formulation  would  not  be  complete 
without  appropriate  guidelines.  It  must  bo 
recognized  that  the  United  States  has  sus- 
t.ilned  major  failures  in  world  affairs  through 
its  attempta  to  extend  military  and  political 
Influence   Into   developing  countries.   These 
efforta  have  proved  to  be  cosUy  and  often 
wasteful  in  human  and  financial  resources 
and  have  dominated  the  scope  of  our  foreign 
policy    We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  refrain 
from  becoming  Involved  In  the  Internal  dis- 
putes of  other  nations.  Often  the  revolutions 
in  developing  countries  are  healthy  political 
attempta  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  repres- 
sive regimes.  In  the  past,  the  U.S.  has  lent 
support  to  these  repressive  governmente  at 
the  expense  of  the  popular  feeling  In  the 

country.  ^^  ,  , 

Basic  policies  should  recognize  the  social 
and  economic  inequalities  In  many  of  these 
nations  and  take  massive  efforta  toward  cor- 
recting world  hunger  and  poverty  without 
rei;ard  for  the  political  gain  to  the  VS.  and 
with  more  regard  for  the  UN  and  other  inter- 
national agencies.  This  U  a  plea  for  realistic 
Idealism:  better  formulation  of  policy  can 
give  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  reality— 
and  reality  can  only  be  changed  through 
carefully  formulated  pollclea. 

STUDENT   aOLK    IN    TT.8.    FOaEICN    POLICY 

Foreign  policy  U  the  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, In  this  time,  as  In  all  others.  It  Is  Im- 
peraUy*  that  we  as  studenta.  and  as  the 
largest,  single,  unified,  educated  non-voting 


bloc  of  American  Society,  take  an  acUve  and 
responsible  voice  and  vote  In  decUlons  which 
vitally  affect  our  Uvea. 

We  as  American  studenta  feel  we  are  the 
reclplenta  of  an  unjust  structure  In  our  so- 
ciety. We  resent  being  told  that  wo  are  more 
educated  than  95%  of  all  the  world's  peo- 
ples, and  70%  of  all  the  people  In  America, 
but  not  mature  or  responsible  enough  to 
vote  in  American  elections  until  we  reach 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  We  resent  knowing 
that  we  are  attending  Universities  which 
claim  to  question  accepted  patterns  of 
thought  and  attitudes,  but  which  fall  to 
provide  any  unified  means  for  suggestions 
to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  government.  Further,  as  American  stu- 
denta we  resent  and  denounce  the  educa- 
tional system  which  places  more  of  a  value 
on  receiving  high  grades  than  on  critical 
thought  and  learning. 

As  American  studenta  we  are  told  that  we 
will  Inherit  the  world  our  elders  pass  on  to 
us;  that  we  are  the  future  leaders  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world.  Prom  pre-school 
to  the  very  end  of  college,  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  great  deeds  and  great  men 
win  evolve  from  our  unrealistic  idealism. 
and  that  our  Idealism.  U  not  destroyed,  will 
be  the  guiding  light  for  the  future  of  our 
nation.  ^,  . 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  possibilities  which 
are  said  to  exist  U  the  situation  which  we  as 
studenta  see   We  see  a  great  deal  of  student 
alienation  and  frustration  against  both  our 
University  administrations  and  omt  govern- 
ment, as  evidenced  by  the  nationwide  stu- 
dent revolta  across  college  campuses  and  by 
the  demonstrations  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional   Convention,    and    the    antl-Vletnam 
Demonstrations.  We  see  that  this  alienation 
and  frustration  U  so   great  In  places  that 
many  studenta  feel  they  will  be  listened  to 
only  by  boycotting,  striking,  demonstrating, 
and  by  rioting.  Many  students  feel  that  the 
"establishment"  is  so  Immune  to  change  that 
the  only  way  the  student  voice  will  be  heard 
and  listened  to  Is  by  threatening  the  present 
power    structure    In    existence.    The    over- 
whelming majority  of  these  students  are  not 
anti-American  or   Communlsta.  but  rather 
frustrated  and  angry  at  the  system  that  they 
feel  has  not  allowed  them  the  opportunity  to 
be  listened  to  and  considered  when  the  deci- 
sions are  being  made. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  those 
solutions  which  we  feel  would  provide  great- 
er involvement  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses of  our  government. 

1  We  believe  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  U  an  Important  facet 
m  the  formulation  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy We  therefore  propose  that  a  pocttlon  ol 
student  liaison  to  the  Seante  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  should  be  established  as  a 
basis  for  representation  of  U.S.  student  opin- 
ion. This  liaison  committee  should  be  set 
up  by  an  advisory  committee  to  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  channels  of  our  govern- 
ment and  be  composed  partly  of  students 
and  partly  of  members  of  Congress.  It  Is  sug- 
cested  that  the  Student  Liaison  Committee 
should  be  aided  by  regional  advisory  com- 
mittees  throughout   different   areas   of    the 

country. 

2  We  recommend  the  establishment  ox  a 
President's  Youth  Council,  as  proposed  by 
President  Nlxon.  If  feasible,  elections  or  other 
means  should  be  employed  to  ensure  that  the 
President's  Youth  Council  Is  representative 
of  student  opinion  on  foreign  policy  and  of 
leeltlmate  student  organizations.  We  further 
u4e  that  a  great  deal  of  importance  be 
placed  on  the  recommendations  proposed  by 
that  council. 

3  A  strong  naUonwlde  effort  should  be 
made  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  eighteen 

i  18) 

4  More  funds  and  appropriations  should 
be  made  available  for  student  Intern  posi- 


tions in  Congress,  to  create  a  greater  degree 
of  student  interest  in  Congressional  politics. 
6.  A  greater  degree  of  Congressional  and 
Executive  Interest  should  be  taken  In 
student  opinion  of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy.  An 
increased  Interest  in  student  opinion  Is  vital 
as  long  as  the  voting  age  remains  the  same, 
because  most  studenta  In  America  cannot 
vote,  and  therefore  cannot  olficlally  be  repre- 
sented In  any  other  way. 


Appendix  A 
Cooperating  Organizations 
Campus  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
College     Young     Democratic     CTubs     of 
America. 

College  Young  Republicans. 
National    Association    for    the    Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  Youth  and  College 

DlvUlon.  .  ^  _.  J 

Student  Forum  on  International  Order  and 

World  Peace. 

Student  National  Education  Association. 

Student  World  Federalists. 

United  States  National  Student  Association. 

United  States  Student  Press  Association- 
Collegiate  Press  Service. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Na- 
tional Student  Caucus. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Na- 
tional Student  Division. 

Host:  Georgetown  University  Interna- 
tional Relations  Club. 

Appendix  B 
Participation  in  the  Symposium  was  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  cooperating  stu- 
dent organizations,  but  also  Included  mem- 
bers of  the  following  youth  and  studenta 
groups.  This  list  Is  included  solely  to  indi- 
cate the  cross-section  of  student  representa- 
tion at  the  Symposium.  As  indicated  In  the 
preface,  all  recommendations  In  this  report 
are  those  of  the  Symposium  parUclpanta. 
and  not  of  the  organizations  of  which  they 
are  members. 

American  Association  of  International  Law, 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Christian  Resistance  Movement. 

Congress  on  Racial  Equality. 

Keep  Blafra  Alive. 

National  Council  on  Urban  Awareness. 

New  Democratic  Coalition. 

Student  American  Medical  Association. 

Studenta  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Studenta  Opposing  White  Racism. 

World  University  Service. 

World  Youth  Crusade  for  Freedom. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 

Youth  for  the  Extension  of  Suffrage. 

Appendix  C 
States  Represented  at  the  Symposium 
Alabama,  California.  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut District  of  Columbia,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Maryland. 
Massachusette,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.         

INCREASED    FUNDS    FOR    TITLE    I. 
ESEA— EDUCATIONALLY       DISAD- 
VANTAGED CHILDREN 
Mr    HART.   Mr.   President,   our  na- 
tional commitment  to  quality  education 
for  aU  children  is  discussed  with  clanty 
and  deep  understanding  in  a  recent  re- 
port to  the  Congress  dealing  spec^cally 
with  the  landmark  legislation  of  1965.  the 
Elementary    and   Secondary   Education 

Act 

The  National  Advisory  CooncU  for  Dis- 
advantaged Children  In  its  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  states  that  "It  Is  dis- 
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tretsed  tA  what  appeftra  to  be  a  weaken- 
ing Pederal  oommltment  to  the  educa- 
tion of  dlsadrantaced  children."  As  evi- 
dence It  points  to  "the  cutback  of  $68 
mUllon  In  tUle  I.  B8EA.  from  $1,191  bil- 
lion last  school  year  to  $1,123  billion  this 
school  year.  The  report  further  states 
that  "this  cutback  combined  with  the 
continuing  Increase  In  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation, results  in  an  estimated  $400  mil- 
lion less  for  disadvantaged  pupils  in  local 
schools  this  year  than  was  available  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program."  The  coun- 
cil also  "recommends  that  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  move  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
title  I  appropriation  and  its  authoriza- 
tion of  $2.7  billion."  The  formula  for 
title  I  permits  and  promises  a  Federal 
pajrment  of  $300  for  each  child  counted 
among  the  poor  in  the  States  and  we  are 
now  providing  only  $170  in  actual  appro- 
priations from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  agree  with  the  Council's  report  that 
we  have  not  fulfilled  our  commitment  to 
the  disadvantaged  children  of  America. 
Not  only  has  the  title  I  formula  not  been 
funded  fully,  but  also,  unjust  inequities 
'  bet^Mn  suburban  and  urban  school  ex- 
penditures still  exist.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  $449  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  city  schools  as  compared  with 
the  $573  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  suburban  schools — Alvin  K.  Campbell, 
"Inequities  of  School  Finance."  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature.  January  11.  1969. 
Former  Secretary  of  Health.  Eklucatlon. 
and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Cohen  In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
January  15.  1969.  made  two  recommen- 
dations that  would  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  seek  to  remedy  the  Inequities  of 
traditional  patterns  of  resource  alloca- 
tion. He  suggested  that  the  Congress  add 
$270  million  to  the  title  I  budget  request 
of  President  Johnson  for  fiscal  1970  and 
that  the  allocation  formula  be  examined 
to  see  if  there  is  some  way  of  bringing 
the  concept  of  a  national  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure minimum  into  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  We  should  move  im- 
mediately to  study  the  feasibility  of  these 
two  worthy  recommendations. 

Another  problem  which  the  NAC  re- 
port points  out  is  the  damage  done  to 
the  quality  of  title  I  programs  by  the 
continued  imcertainty  of  local  school  ad- 
ministrators about  the  level  of  funds 
available  for  title  I  programs.  Because 
of  fimdlng  uncertainties  lower  grade  staff 
have  been  assigned  to  title  I  projects — 
administrators  have  declared  they  would 
not  assign  their  best  teachers  to  "a  pro- 
gram that  may  go  bust  anytime" — single- 
purpose  programs  not  integrated  with 
the  regular  school  curriculum  have  been 
planned,  and  a  minimum  of  basic  changes 
in  the  total  school  curriculum  for  dis- 
advantaged children  have  been  stimu- 
lated. Both  the  NAC  report  and  Secre- 
tary Cohen  in  his  testimony  have  recom- 
mended that  we  consider  extended  legis- 
lative authority  for  title  I.  so  that  edu- 
cators can  plan  the  unremitting,  compre- 
hensive effort  it  will  take  to  successfully 
attack  poverty  tlirough  Improving  the 
education  of  poor  children.  I  also  strongly 
urge  that  we  explore  this  recommenda- 
tion for  strengthening  title  I. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 16  the  Lithuanian  community  in  the 
United  States  commemorated  the  51st 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  For  more  than  a  half  centvur 
Lithuanians  continued  their  courageous 
struggle  for  Independence.  Although  iield 
In  Soviet  Communist  tyranny  for  so 
many  years,  the  Llthuardan  people  have 
still  retained  a  strong  sense  of  nation- 
hood and  yearn  to  regain  their  lost  lib- 
erty. The  history  of  their  struggle  in  this 
century  shows  a  people  dedicated  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds. 

After  years  of  subjugation  by  Russia, 
and  occupation  by  Oennany  during  the 
Firs:  World  War.  the  Lithuanian  people 
declared  the  "establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Lithuania"  on  February  16, 
1918.  Yet  by  the  end  of  that  same  year, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  invaded  the  coun- 
try. Lithuania  fought  back  and,  though 
stripped  of  part  of  Its  territory,  succeeded 
in  gaining  recognition  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  sovereign  state  in  1920. 

But  the  hard-won  Independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  was  short  lived.  In 
1940,  Soviet  troops  occupied  the  country 
and  annexed  It  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  the  follow- 
ing year.  Lithuania  fell  under  German 
administration  until,  as  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion collapsed  in  1944.  Lithuania  was 
again  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Army. 

For  7  years.  Mr.  President,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  struggled  to  liberate  their 
land.  During  that  struggle,  30.000  Lithu- 
anians died  for  the  cause  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
they  died  wholesale  in  forced  labor 
camps. 

But  the  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
yearn  for  freedom  and  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent  Lithuanian  state.  As 
consistent  supporters  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  Americans  acknowl- 
edge the  commemoration  of  the  51st  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  to  demonstrate  our 
sincere  hope  that  liberty,  so  long  re- 
pressed in  Lithuania,  will  rise  to  fulfill- 
ment again. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  turn 
to  items  on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
Order  No.  1 1 .  Including  a  number  of  im- 
migration bills,  as  well  as  appropriations 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  various  committees 
and  subcommittees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  Order  No.  11, 
and  that  the  calendar  be  considered  In 
sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


February  17,  1969 

DR.  JOROE  P.  OARCIA 

The  bill  (8.  129)  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jorge  P.  Garcia  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engroaaed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

S.  130 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpoMs  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jorge  P.  Garcia  shall  b«  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  Statee  for  permanent  residence 
aa  of  June  18,  lOSa. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-9) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PVKPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  the 
aUtua  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Jorge  P.  Oarcla  aa  of  June  18. 
1963.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization. 


DR.  CARLOS  M.  PEREZ-ABREU 

The  bUl  (S.  130)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carlos  M.  Perez-Abreu  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  a.s 
follows : 

S.  130 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Carlos  M.  Perez-Abreu  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  13,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-10),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBP08E  or  THE  BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Perez-Abreu  as  of 
March  13,  1961.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  JOSE  RAMON  FERNANDEZ- 
GONZALEZ 

The  bUl  (S.  132)  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jose  Ramon  Fem&ndez-Gonz&lez  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

a  133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jos^  Ramon  Fern&ndez-Oonzilez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  1,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-11),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 


J      ^- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTBPOSE    or   THX    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Joe*  Ram6n  Femindez-Oon- 
zaies  aa  of  July  1.  1961,  thiie  enabling  him  to 
file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  MIGUEL  A.  GOMEZ 

The  bUl  (S.  147)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Miguel  A.  Gomez  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3.  147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Miguel  A.  Gomez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  1 ,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
91-12),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puRPOsa  or  the  snx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

DR.  JUAN  ALFREDO  MILERA 

The  bill  (S.  148)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  Alfredo  Milera  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  148 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Juan  Alfredo  Milera  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  l>een  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  33.  1956,  and  the  periods 
of  Ume  he  has  resided  In  the  United  States 
since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-13).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puRPoaa  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


Act.  Doctor  Fermln  Ferro  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  July  8. 1908. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-14),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCKPOSB  or  THE  Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Fermln  Ferro  as  of  July  3.  1963, 
thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization  r^ 


DR.     CARLOS     JESUS     AGUILAR 
LIMA 

The  bill  (S.  153)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carlos  Jesus  Agullar  Lima  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  153 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Carlos  Jesus  Agullar 
Lima  shall  be  held  and  conslderetl  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  14,  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-15) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pttrpose  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Doctor  Carlos  Jesus  Ag^ullar  Lima 
as  of  July  14,  1963.  thus  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Doctor  Jose  Ramon  Portela  y 
Margolles  has  resided  In  the  United  States 
and  any  Steta  since  Decemt>er  30,  1943,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  

DR.   AURELIO   JULIAN  ANDRES 
JIMENEZ  CORTINA 

The  bill  (S.  156)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Aurelio  Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Aurelio  Julian  Andres  Jimenez 
Cortina  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  October  30, 
1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  91-18),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Aurelio  Julian  Andres  Jimenez 
Cortina  as  of  October  30,  1960,  thus  enabling 
him  to  file  a  petlUon  for  naturalization. 


DR.   FERMIN   FERRO 

The  bill  (S.  151)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Fermin  Ferro  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  161 
Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of   the  Immigration  and   NatlonaUty 


DR.  JOAQUIN  FRANCISCO 
PALMEROLA  CABRERA 

The  bill  (S.  154)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Joaquin  Francisco  Palmerola  Cabrera 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.    154 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Joaquin  Francisco  Palmerola 
Cabrera  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  January  6, 
1963. 

DR.  JOSE  RAMON  PORTELA  Y 
MARGOLLES 

The  bill  (S.  155)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  Ramon  Portela  y  Margolles  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.    155 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se7iate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


DR.  MARTINIANO  L.  ORTA 

The  bUl  (S.  157)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Martiniano  L.  Orta  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

as  follows: 

S.  167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Martiniano  L.  Orta  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  March  35,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-19) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Martiniano  L.  Orta  as  of  March 
25,  1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization. 


DR.  CESAR  BARO  ESTEVA 
The  bill  (S.  572)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Cesar  Baro  Esteva  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.672 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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Amerie*  «•  Oangmt  «nemM«l.  iniAt.  for  th« 

ptnpoMM  of  the  T igifcttoa  and  N»tlei»Uty 

Act.  Deetor  Oeaar  Bvo  Bitera  ahAll  be  h«M 
and  c(maid«r«d  to  tasr*  b««B  IcwfQlly  admit- 
ted to  the  TTnttad  States  far  pemMaeat  resi- 
dence aa  of  aeptember  V,  IMl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  hsre  printed  in 
the  RcocMtB  an  exeerpt  /rom  the  report 
(No.  91-20),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoa*. 
as  foDows: 

rvapoea  or  tkm  nu. 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturallza- 
Uon. 


DR.  METK  V.  ALTUO 

The  bill  (8.  113)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mete  V.  Altus  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
a  113 

B«*tr  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
nrprrtimtmtivet  of  th«  United  StmUt  of 
AmericM  in  Congrett  oMtembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act.  Doctor  Mete  V.  Altug  ahaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  penaa- 
nent  residence  as  of  NoTember  29.  IMT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKJ)  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-21).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

poafo^  or  THS  azxx 

Th'  purpose  of  the  Mil  la  to  grant  ths 
status  of  permanent  residence  la  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  A4ete  V  Altug  aa  of  Norembcr 
as.  1057.  thua  enabling  him  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  naturalization. 


DR.  JOSE  CARLOS  SUAREZ-DIAZ 

The  bin  (8.  127)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 

Jose  Carios  Suares-Dlaz  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing. re<id  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repretentmtivea  of  the  United  Stmtes  of 
Amerlcm  in  Congrest  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act.  Doctor  Jose  Carlos  Suarez- 
DLax  shall  be  held  and  conaldered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statea 
for  permanent  residence  aa  of  June  26.  1B57. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rwois  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-22 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Pl/BFOSS   or    TRX    BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Joss  Carlos  Suarea-Dlas  as  o< 
June  26.  1957.  thua  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturaUaatloa. 


DR.  MIOT7EL  ANQEL  GARCIA 
PLASENCIA 

The  bill  (S.  149)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Miguel  Angel  Oarda  Plasencla  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  149 
Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Miguel  Angel  Oarcla  Plasencla 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for 
permanent  resldenos  as  of  Aogust  4,  leCl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre«ldent,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-33),  explaliUng  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

ruaross  or  thb  biu. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  the 
statUB  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Oarcla  Plasencla 
aa  of  August  4.  1961.  thua  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


SOON-HIE  CHO  YOUNG 

The  bill  (S.  76)  for  the  relief  of  Soon- 
Hie  Cho  Toung  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engroMed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  76 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  l%at.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inualgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Soon-Hle  Cho  Toung  shall  bs  hsld  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
aa  of  February  23.  1967,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  and  the  perloda  of  time  the 
said  Soon-Hle  Cho  Young  has  resided  In  the 
United  Statea  and  any  State  alnce  aucb  date 
shall  be  held  and  conaldered  to  meet  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  requirements 
of  section  316  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcotB  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-24).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

pvuroam  or  rax  buj. 

The  purpose  at  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  proceed  to  natiirallzatloa. 


DR.  JAGIR  SINGH  RANDHAWA 

The  bill  (S.  85)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Jagir  Singh  Randhawa  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

s.  85 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoaea  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Jaglr  S.  Randhawa  shall  be 
held  and  conaldered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 


mitted to  the  United  States  for  permaaent 
resldsaoe  as  of  September  4,  19ST. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxootB  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-25),  explainins  the  purposes  of 
thebm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSE   op   TRK     BILL 

The  purpoee  of  the  Mil  la  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  reaidenoe  In  the  United 
States  to  Or.  Jaglr  Singh  Randhawa  aa  of 
September  4,  1967.  thua  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 
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PETER  RUDOLF  GROSS 

The  bin  (S.  378)  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Rudolf  Gross  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  378 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  pe- 
rloda of  time  Peter  Rudolf  Oroea  haa  re- 
sided In  the  United  States  and  any  State 
since  his  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  on  April  IS,  1961.  shall  fa«  held  and 
considered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  requirements  of  section  316  of 
the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act.  In  this 
case  the  petition  for  naturalization  may  be 
filed  with  any  court  having  naturalization 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-26).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTBPOSB  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


GYORGY  SEBOK 


The  blU  (S.  490)  for  the  relief  of 
Gyorgy  Sebok  was  cofisldered.  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  490 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Oyorgy  Sebok  shall  be  held  and  con- 
aldered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
October  1. 1963. 

Sec.  3.  The  time  Oyorgy  Sebok  baa  resided 
and  has  been  physically  present  In  the  United 
States  since  October  1. 1963.  ahali  be  held  and 
conaldered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
preeence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rccoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-27),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
asfoUows: 


PTTBPOSB  OP  THB  BILL 

The  purpoB*  of  the  Mil  U  to  enable  the 
beneflctory  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. ^^^^^^^^_^^ 

DR.  JOSE  R.  GUERRA 
The  bin  (S.  573)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr 
Jose  R.  Guerra  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  673 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tha*.  ^^«" 
the  purposes  of  the  Itomlgration  and  Natton- 
ailty  Act.  Doctor  Jose  R.  Guerra  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  August  28.   1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-28) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bin.  ^^  _. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7RPOSB   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
sUtus  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
SUtee  to  Dr.  Jose  R.  Guerra  as  of  August  29. 
1961.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition 
for  natiirallzatlon. 


United  States  Army,  and  Muriel  Quest  Sny- 
der citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-30),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

PURPOSK  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  status  as  an  immediate  rela- 
tive of  the  aUen  child  to  be  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-32),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Slu  as  of 
July  29,  1953,  and  to  enable  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization  based  on  his  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  In  the  United 
States  since  that  date.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 


DR. 


EDUARDO  PERNANDEZ- 
DOMINGUEZ 


DOMINGO  LAMADRIZ 

The  bill  <S.  584)  for  the  relief  of 
Domingo  Lamadriz  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  584 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonality  Act.  Domingo  Lamadriz  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  January  23.  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-29),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

PTTRPOSX  or  THX  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Domingo  Lamadriz  as  of  January 
23.  1962.  thus  enabUng  him  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  131)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Femandez-Domlnguez,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment  to  strUce 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  the  period  of  time  Doctor  Eduardo 
Femandez-Domlnguez  haa  resided  In  the 
United  States  and  any  State  since  Septem- 
ber 24.  1928,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ^  ,     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-31),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FtTRPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
enable  Dr.  Eduardo  Femandez-Domlnguez  to 
file  a  petition  for  naturallzaUon.  The  amend- 
ment Is  technical  and  makes  no  substanttve 
changes. 


DR.   KENNETH  SIU 


NGUYEN  VAN  HUE 

The  bUl   (S.  586)    for  the  relief   of 
Nguyen  Van  Hue  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 
s.  586 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
adminlstraUon  of  the  InunlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Nguyen  Van  Hue  may  be  classi- 
fied aa  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  to  his  behalf  by  Master  Ser- 
geant Norman   Leon   Snyder,   RO   43011064, 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  112)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Kermeth 
Slu  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  Une  6,  after  the  date 
"1953"  insert  "and  the  periods  of  time  he 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  since 
that  date  shaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316  of  such 
Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty 
Act  Doctor  Kenneth  Slu  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  July  29,  1953,  and  the  periods  of  time 
he  has  resided  In  the  United  States  since 
that  date  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  such  Act. 


BASIL  ROWLAND  DUNCAN 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  «S.  165)  for  the  relief  of  BasU  Row- 
land Dimcan  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y 
vrtth  an  amendment  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "August  9,  1962"  and 
insert  "February  13, 1962";  so  as  to  make 
the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and^House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Staiis^  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Basil  Rowland  Duncan,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  February  13,  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ,^     ^  t     i, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-33),  explaining  the  purposes  ol 

the  biU.  ^^        „^,.„, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
erant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Basil  Rowland  Duncan 
as  of  February  13,  1962,  thus  enabling  him  to 
file  a  petition  for  naturalization.  The  purpose 
of  tiie  amendment  Is  to  reflect  the  proper 
date  upon  which  the  beneficiary  last  entered 
the  United  States  as  a  student. 


CONFERRING       U.S.       CITIZENSinP 

POSTHUMOUSLY     UPON     L.     CPL. 

THEODORE     DANIEL     VAN     STA- 

VEREN 

The  bUl  (S.  256)  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Theodore 
Daniel  Van  Staveren  was  con^dered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^  d 
Representatives  of  the  Vnttai  States  of 
Africa  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Lance 
crr^orai  TheodLe  Daniel  Van  Staveren  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  served  honor- 
ably  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  from 
Pebmary  24,  1967.  until  his  death  on  April 
fo  1968^  ShaU  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  l^n  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 
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The  title  wm  aownded.  so  m  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  eoDfer  United  State*  dtiien- 
■hlp  poethumoualy  upon  Lanoe  Oor- 
poral  Theodore  Daniel  Van  Stayeren." 

Mr.  MAMSFIELO.  Mr.  President.  I  blA 
unaaimoiM  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbodid  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-34) ,  explaining  the  purjXMes  of 
the  bill. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd 
as  follows : 

pvmron  or  thx  bill 

The  piirpoM  of  the  bill.  a«  amended.  U  to 
confer  n.S.  dtlsenshlp  poethumoualy  upoo 
Lance  Cpl.  Theodore  Daniel  Van  StavervD. 
The  purpooe  of  the  amendment  U  to  correct 
the  tpelUng  of  the  benefldary's  name  m  It 
appeared  In  the  title  of  the  bill. 


MARIE-LOUISE   (MARY  LOUISE) 
PIERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  495)  for  the  reUef  of  Marie- Louise 
(Mary  Louise)  Pierce  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  tl^>e  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, wMh  an  amendment,  in  line  7.  after 
the  word  "fee"  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided. That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenMte  and  Uotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoeee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Marle-Loulse  i  Mary  Louise)  Pierce  aliaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  a«  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
rlsa  fee:  Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral.  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-35).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSX  or  TUS  BILL 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  aa  amended,  la  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Marle-Loulse  (Mary 
Loulaa)  Pierce.  The  blU  prondea  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  The  pitrpoae 
of  the  amendment  U  to  provide  for  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the  bene- 
ficiary will  not  become  a  public  charge. 


STELLA  DRIBENSKY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  510)  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Drl- 
bensky  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwlttastandlag  tlM  provislona  ot 
a«:tlon  2ia(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Immlgra- 
tloa  and  Nationality  Ac^  Stella  Drlbenaky 
may  ba  laauad  aa  Uamlgrant  visa  and  be  ad- 
mlttwt  to  tti»  UBlted  StatM  for  pomaiMat 


rlrlenne  If  she  la  found  to  be  otherwise 
admlastbla  under  tlM  provtalona  at  such  Act: 
Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  boxtd 
or  undertaking  approved  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  be  depoatted  as  prescribed  by  saetlan 
ai3  of  such  Act:  And  provided  further,  Tliat 
tlieae  ezemptloos  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  haa 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


FRANCISCO  RENIOIO  FABRE  SOLINO 
(FRANK  R.  8.  FABRE) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  678)  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
Renlglo  Fabre  Sollno  (Frank  R  S. 
Fabre)  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of  strike  out  'Aprtl  13.  1960"  and  in- 
sert "November  5,  1960";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoeea  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Francisco  Renlglo  Fabre  Sollno  (Frank 
R.  S.  Fabre)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  realdence  as  of  No- 
vember 5,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-37),  explaining  the  pun>o6es  of 
thebtll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTBTOai    or   THX    MLL 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bUl  haa  been  amended  to 
reflect  the  date  upon  which  he  was  last  ad- 
mitted aa  a  vlaltor. 


RENE  E.  MONTERO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  682)  for  the  relief  of  Rene  E. 
Montero  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of"  strike  out  "the  date  of  February 
13,  19<2,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available.";  and  insert  "Febru- 
ary 9,  1962":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act.  Rene  B.  Montero  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
realdeaoe  as  of  February  9,  1942. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-38),  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB    or   THX   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended  In 
accordance  with  established  precedents  and 
to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which  he  was 
paroled  into  the  United  SUtes  as  a  refugee. 
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DR.  JUAN  ANTONIO  LOPEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  686)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Antonio  Lopez  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of"  where  It  appears  the  first  time, 
strike  out:  the  date  of  his  entry  into  the 
United  States,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  is  available",  and 
insert  "January  2,  1962";  so  as  to  make 
the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Juan  Antonio  Lopez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  (or 
permanent  residence  as  of  January  3,  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-39),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposc  or  thc  bill 

The  purpoee  of  the  Mil,  aa  amended,  U  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  blU  haa  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  established  precedents 
and  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which  he 
was  paroled  Into  the  United  States  aa  a 
refugee. 


DR.   BENITO  V.  ODULIO  AND  DR. 
BRUNI^XEDA  O.  ODULIO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  109)  for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Benito 
V.  Odullo  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Brunhllda 
O.  Odullo  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  adaUalatratUm  ol  the  Imnil- 
gratloa  and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  Benito 
V.  Odullo  ahaU  ba  held  and  oonaldered  to 
Iiave  a  priori^  date  of  February  16.  1907, 


for  the  purpoM  of  lUlng  a  peUUon  purauant 
to  section  aO>(a)  (8)  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Benito  V. 
OduUo."  ^     *    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-40) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSI  or  THE  BILL 

The   purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 

to  preserve  the  beneficlarys  sixth  preference 
peUtlon  filing  date  of  February  16, 1967,  when 
he  fllee  a  petition  pursuant  to  section  203(a) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
The  bill  haa  been  amended  to  facilitate  the 
beneficiary's  adjustment  of  status.  A  further 
amendment  deletea  the  name  of  the  bene- 
ficiary's wife,  since  she  will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  preference  as  her  husband  In  the 
adjustment  of  her  status. 


Rbcou  an  exeerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-41),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  Stetes  to  Llllana  Grasseschl 
Baronl.  The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee  and  for  an  appropriate 
visa  number  deduction.  The  blU  has  been 
amended  to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  bene- 
ficiary's first  name.  A  further  amendment 
Is  conforming  in  future. 


T.TT.T.TANA  QRASSESCHI  BARONI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  319)  for  the  relief  of  Lilliana 
Grasseschl  Baronl  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  4.  after  the  word  "Act,"  strike  out 
"Lilliana  Grasseschi  Baioni"  and  insert 
"Llllana  Grasseschi  Baroni",  and  in  line 
10,  after  the  word  "proper"  strike  out 
"quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  such  quota  is  available."  and 
insert  "officer  to  reduce  by  one  number, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fis- 
cal year  next  following,  the  total  number 
of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional  en- 
tries wiiich  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  imder 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Llllana  Grasseschi  Baronl  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  united  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
lee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  Immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uliana  Grasseschi 
Baroni." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


YUKA  FUKUNAGA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  458)  for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Fu- 
kunaga  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  in  line  4,  after 
the  word  'amended,"  strike  out  "Yuka 
Fukunaga"  and  insert  "Yuka  Awamura" 
and  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act"  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided  That  no 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Inmiigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act."  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  as  amended,  Yuka  Awamura 
may  be  clasalfied  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  that 
Act,  and  a  petlUon  may  be  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Mrs.  Edith  Fukunaga.  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  no  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  thereafter,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  NaUonaUty  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Awamura." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-42),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    or  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
In  an  Immediate  relative  status  of  the  alien 
child  to  be  adopted  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  amended  in  accord- 
ance vrtth  estabUshed  precedents  and  to  cor- 
rect the  name  of  the  l)eneficiary. 


RECESS     SUBJECT    TO    THE    CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  cliair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  42  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o  clock 
and  52  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel  m 
the  chair).  ^^^^^^^__^ 

INVESTIGATION  OF  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  ACTIVITIES  OF  FED- 
ERAL DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGEN- 
CIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  (S.  Res.  59)  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily and  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  56,  Senate 
Resolution  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hearing  none,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  AERONAUTICAL 
AND       SPACE       ACTIVITIES       OF 
FEDERAL       DEPARTMENTS       AND 
AGENCIES 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  to  provide  funds 

for  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 

Space  Sciences. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  Senate 
Resolution  27  is  disposed  of.  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  45  (S.  Res.  59),  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  resolutions  on  the  cal- 
endar be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hearing  none, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr -MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest me^bkence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caH-the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
rule  VIII,  each  Senator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  speak  or>ce  and  for  5  minutes 
only  on  any  question  on  a  bill  or  resoln- 
Uon  that  arises.  It  has  been  held  that 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  recon- 
sider a  question  duiing  a  caU  of  the 
calendar  came  within  the  5 -minute  limi- 
tation of  debate. 

During  a  call  of  the  calendar,  a  Senator 
is  entitled  to  speak  for  5  minutes  on  any 
subject;  debate  is  not  required  to  bt 
germane. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  stipulation  be  Ufted  so  that 
any  Senator  can  speak  for  as  long  aa  he 
desires. 
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The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS  PROVTDINO  FUNDS 
FOR  VARIOUS  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEES  AND  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  before  I  call  up  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 27,  I  should  like  to  make  an  opening 
statement  concerning  the  money  resolu- 
tions which  we  are  about  to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  37  resolutions  providing 
funds  for  various  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  to  conduct  in- 
quiries and  investigations  during  the 
coming  year  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
That  committee  held  3  days  of  hearings 
at  which  representatives  of  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  involved  ap- 
peared In  support  of  the  funds  requested 
by  them.  In  addition,  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  received  written  justifications 
and  budgets  on  each  proposal. 

After  careful  appraisal  of  all  of  the 
material  presented  and  review  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Senate  commit- 
tees Investigations  during  the  previous 
year,  it  was  the  decision  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  reduce  the  amounts  in- 
volved In  21  of  the  37  so-called  money 
resolutions.  In  making  these  reductions, 
it  was  the  Rules  Committee's  objective 
to  provide  adequate  staff  representation 
and  at  the  same  time  exercise  a  measure 
of  control  over  the  Senate's  overall  ex- 
penditures. 

The  total  amoimt  requested  by  all  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  was  $7,748,360.  The 
total  amount  approved  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  is  $6,944,700.  This 
represents  a  reduction  of  $803,660. 

It  has  always  been  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee's position  that  should  a  particular 
committee  or  sut>committee  during  the 
course  of  the  coming  year  demonstrate 
a  genuine  need  for  additional  funds  and 
lequest  authority  for  additional  expendl- 
tuies,  the  Rules  Committee  would  give 
such  request  prompt  and  understanding 
consideration. 

I  point  out  at  this  point  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  committees  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  during  the  last 
.session  and  the  money  requested  was 
promptly  provided  for  them. 

As  a  matter  of  additional  interest.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  certain  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Senate  whose  request  for 
funds  exceed  or  approach  the  amounts 
asked  by  full  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate.  The  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  for  exam- 
ple, has  requested  only  $40,000:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  $225,000:  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  $275,- 
000 — reduced  to  $260,000 — and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  $240,000.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  i-equested  no 
additional  funds. 


STUDY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALmES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution    (8.   Res.   27)    authorizing   a 


study  of  the  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities  which  tuul 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  toi 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  24,  after  the 
word  'exceed",  strike  out  "$175,211"  and 
Insert '  $130,000";  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read : 

8.  Ru.  37 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  l(j)  {2)  (D)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
IJnlted  States  and  the  States  and  municipal- 
ities. Including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-380.  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24,  1959,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-733.  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  3,  1966. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31.  1970.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able: (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaalatants  and 
consultants:  Provtded.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  93,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Skc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9130,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
27.  as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Operations  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $175,211  this  year  for  a  study  of 
intergovernmental  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$130,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $113,908  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $175,211  to  $130,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $45,211. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  Is  chair- 
man of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee Is  Senator  Ka«l  E.  MtrNDX. 

During  the  last  session,  this  subcom- 
mittee was  authorized  an  expenditure  of 


$130,000  of  which  over  $16,000  went  un- 
spent. It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  that  the  studie.s 
performed  by  the  subcommittee  could  be 
fimded  during  the  coming  year  by  the 
same  authorized  expenditure  of  $130,000. 
In  taking  this  action,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  wanted  it 
made  clear  that  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  a  particular  subcommittee  in 
a  particular  year  does  not  necessarily 
govern  the  amount  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  authorize  in  a  succcedin'.^ 
year.  It  is.  however,  a  factor  to  be  care- 
fully evaluated  In  trying  to  apply  a  mea.s- 
ure  of  economy  to  the  Senate's  opera- 
tions and  in  projecting  a  likely  cost  to 
the  Senate  of  a  particular  study  or 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
direct  my  remarks  at  the  moment  to  the 
general  situation  that  existed  when  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  was  mssed. 
We  recall  that  when  Congress  was  re- 
organized, we  provided  for  150  employees 
and  created  15  standing  commlttee.s 
Each  committee  was  allowed  foiu*  pro- 
fessionals and  six  clericals. 

The  Reorganization  Act  reduced  the 
number  of  committees  that  we  had  in  the 
Senate  from  38.  as  I  recall,  to  the  15  I 
have  just  mentioned.  Initially  there  were 
very  few.  If  any.  subcommittees.  Soon 
after  the  Reorganization  Act  was  passed. 
we  began  to  create  these  subcommittees, 
and  the  amount  spent  at  the  beginning 
was  approximately  $140,000  over  what 
could  be  spent  under  the  Reorganization 
Act. 

Since  tiiat  time,  Mr.  President,  all 
committees,  except  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  cre- 
ated separate  subcommittees  of  each 
committee,  which  required  quite  a  sum 
of  money.  Over  the  years,  we  have  been 
spending  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $5 
million  per  year  for  that  purpose  alone, 
and  this  amount  is  in  addition  to  the 
amoimt  provided  imder  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

In  other  words,  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  a  fixed  sum  is  set  for  each  com- 
mittee, for  its  regular  employees,  and 
each  committee  is  also  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  operate  the  commit- 
tee. What  we  are  speaking  of  today  is  an 
amount  In  addition  to  the  regular 
amount  provided  for  by  the  15  original 
committees. 

Since  the  Reorganization  Act.  we  have 
made  a  permanent  committee  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  as 
well  as  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  Those  committees 
at  first  were  provided  with  the  same 
number  of  employees  as  the  original  com- 
mittees created  under  the  act  of  1946. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  last  10  to  12  years  has  aver- 
aged approximately  $5  million  over  the 
amounts  provided  for  the  regular  stand- 
ing committees,  without  any  additions  to 
them. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  of  figures  for 
the  last  4  years.  It  indicates  that  In  1965 
the  Senate  provided  $5,391,000  for  spe- 
cial subcommittees.  As  I  have  said,  'hat 
does  not  include  the  regular  amount  pro- 
vided for  the  permanent  employees  of 
expenses  of  each  Senate  committee.  In 
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1966  we  went  up  from  $5,391,000  to 
$5  798,000,  and  in  1967  we  went  up  to 
$6',270.900.  In  1968.  the  amount  was  $6,- 

l' understand  that  the  present  resolu- 
tions call  for  a  totel  expenditure  during 
fiscal  1969— that  is.  in  this  year— of 
$6  944.700;  in  other  words.  $400,000  more 
than  was  authorized  last  year. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  move  in 
progress  to  construct  another  Senate 
office  building.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  more  employees  mean  more  spaces. 
Since  1946,  when  the  Reorganization  Act 
became  effective,  we  have  added,  aside 
from  the  regular  employees.  78  other 
permanent  employees.  So  that  m  the 
senate  today,  for  all  our  committees, 
aside  from  the  150  employees  originally 
provided  for  under  the  act.  we  have  a 
total  of  228  permanent  employees.  I  pomt 
out  that  in  addition  to  these  228  em- 
ployees, we  have  added  478  investigative 
staff.  So  that  In  1968  we  provided  for  a 
grand  toUl  of  702  employees,  which 
means  more  than  450  over  and  above  the 
regular  employees  I  have  just  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  employees  originally  pro- 
vided for  by  Congress. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  are  looking 
around  now  for  more  space  and  for  per- 
haps a  new  Senate  office  buUdlng.  when, 
as  I  point  out.  we  are  providing  for  700- 
odd  employees.  Last  year,  we  had  702  em- 
ployees on  the  payroU,  and  the  new 
presentaUon  eliminates  17.  leaving  a  total 
of  685  employees.  If  the  150  original 
regular  employees  I  have  just  mentioned 
are  removed  from  that  amount,  it  will  be 
noted  that  since  reorganization  we  have 
added  535  new  employees  to  operate  and 
administer  the  16  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  cost  I  have  cited. 

I  note  that  the  requests  for  this  year 
were  $7,748,360,  and  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $6,944,700. 
As  we  go  along,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  find  out  from  the  chairman  of 
each  subcommittee  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  12  months  by  way  of  hearings 
and  by  way  of  legislation.  I  think  it  is  m 
order  for  us  to  And  out  that  information. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions, 
wo  have  had  the  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  on  the  books  now  for  over 
20  years  That  committee  was  supposed 
to  complete  its  work  in  a  year  or  2  years 
at  the  most,  from  the  date  on  which  it 
was  originally  created.  I  notice  from  the 
number  of  committees  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  today  that  there  have  been 
few   committees   that   have   completed 
their  work.  It  seems  that  once  they  are 
created  they  are  there  forever,  although 
when  created  It  is  said  they  expect  to 
do  this.  that,  and  the  other  and  complete 
their  work  in  Just  a  few  years. 

However,  the  Record  will  show  that 
with  the  exception  of  one  committee,  a 
case  involving  consolidation  of  one  com- 
mittee with  another  committee,  we  liave 
the  same  number  of  committees.  We  will 
develop  that  as  we  go  along. 

I  predict  that  if  the  trend  toward  ad- 
ditional employees  keeps  increasing  there 
is  no  question  that  we  will  need  more 
space.  I  can  well  remember  when  efforts 
were  made  to  construct  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  We  debated  the  Issue  for 


about  11  years  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  a  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Some  of  \is  felt  we  could  find  quite 
a  few  more  offices  in  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  Also,  if  we  decided  to 
extend  the  east  wing  of  the  Capitol,  we 
thought  we  could  find  a  sufficient  amount 
of  space,  combined  with  the  space  we  had 
in  the  old  building,  to  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

However,  because  of  the  increase  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  to  the  point  where 
we  now  have  685  employees  employed  by 
these  committees,  every  bit  of  space  in 
the  old  building  is  now  occupied.  The 
New  Senate  Office  Building  is  also  occu- 
pied entirely  and  the  east  wing  of  the 
Capitol  is  built  and  that  Is  pretty  weU 
filled. 

In  this  increase  in  employees  continues, 
we  may  have  to  build  a  third  Senate  office 
building,  which  may  weU  need  to  be 
much  larger  than  either  of  the  ones  we 
have  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  frank.  I 
do  not  expect  to  receive  much  assistance 
in  trying  to  cut  back.  Nonetheless,  it 
should  be  done.  I  am  vei-y  hopeful  that 
the  chairman  of  each  of  these  commit- 
tees, without  being  asked  to  do  so.  wiU 
rise  and  tell  the  Senate  what  has  been 
done  in  the  last  12  months  to  justify  a 
renewal  or  extension  of  these  subcom- 
mittees. I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  listen 
to  them  and  to  hear  them. 

With  that,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say,  although  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
as  each  individual  resolution  is  con- 
sidered. ^ 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  first  reso- 
lution? ^^  ™.    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  considering  Senate  Resolution  27, 
Calendar  No.  56.  which  the  clerk  wUl 

The  LEGiSLATrvi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  27)  authorizing  a  study  of  inter- 
governmental relationships  between  the 
United  States,  and  the  States  and  munic- 
ipalities, reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules     and    Administration,     with     an 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line 
24  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
•■$175,211"  and  insert  "$130,000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  is  a  part  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  Is  for  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  subcom- 
mittees do  we  have  In  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations?  Does  anybody 
know? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  Is  this  committee 
and  there  are  five  other  subcommittees. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Five  others? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  by  nature  and 
function  an  investigative  committee  im- 
der the  Reorganization  Act.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  wliich  it  operates.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  legislative  committee  and  it 
is  not  a  money  committee.  It  is  an  in- 
vestigating committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 


us  what  the  committee  has  done  during 
the  last  year? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  Investigations 
have  been  made?  The  Senator  might 
make  reference  to  copies  of  reports  that 
have  been  made.  We  would  not  want 
them  in  the  Record,  but  we  would  want 
to  know  what  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  done  and  also  the  employees 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 

so. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  goes  Into  some 
detail  on  the  points  the  Senator  raised, 
which  I  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

tu,  iuuuvwo  Januart  30,  1969. 

HdB.  EvEunT  Jordan, 

Cliairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Everett:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
S.  Res.  27  authorizing  continuation  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, which  I  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  on  January  17, 
1969.  It  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  221  in  1968, 
the  Subcommittee  on  lntergovernment.\l 
Relations  has  carried  forward  the  study  of 
relationshipE  between  the  United  States  and 
States  and  municipalities  which  has  been  its 
responsibility  since  the  Subcommittee  was 
established  in  1962. 

In  the  course  of  lU  efforts,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  examined  the  increasing  demands 
made  on  government  at  every  level,  and  has 
sought  to  identify  areas  where  the  capacity 
and  purpose  of  government  to  deal  with  these 
demands  could  be  Increased  through  more 
effective  intergovermental  cooperation. 

The  records  of  the  hearings  on  such  sub- 
jects have  been  published  and  the  findings 
of  special  studies  have  been  issued  as  com- 
mittee prints. 

in  accordance  with  the  mandate  given  it, 
the  Subcommittee  has  examined  all  reports 
and  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

It  has  considered  and  reported"  on  legisla- 
tion referred  to  It  by  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

A.    LECtSLATrVE    ACTIVmES:     90TH    CONGRESS 

/.  Legislation 
1    S.  698.  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion  Act— S.   698,   based   In  part  on   S.   561 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1965,  and 
in  part  on  S.  1681  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1966,  was  introduced  in  January, 
1967.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  fuUest  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion of  activiUes  among  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment  by   improving    the   administration   of 
grants-in-aid   to   the    States,   providing    for 
periodic    Congressional    review    of    Federal 
grants-in-aid,   permltUng   provision   for   re- 
imbursable technical  services  to  State  and 
local   government.   esUblishing   coordinated 
Intergovernmental  policy  and  administration 
of  grants  and  loans  for  urban  development, 
and    authorizing    consoUdation    of    certain 
grant-in-aid  programs.  It  also  provided  for 
the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  In 
conformity  with  local  government  programs, 
and  for  a  uniform  relocation  assistance  policy 
and  a  uniform  land  acquUlUon  policy   for 
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FBd«rml  and  fed«r»llf  aided  programs.  On 
Jiily  34,  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erstlona  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate, 
which  pnteed  It  unanimously  on  July  29. 

The  Houae  of  Representatlvee  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  paaaed  a  companion  bill.  HJl.  18836, 
and  amended  S.  698  by  substituting  for  Ita 
provlalona  those  of  the  Houae  passed  bill. 
On  September  30  a  committee  of  conference 
met  to  resolve  differences  between  S.  698  and 
the  Mouse  amendment  (HR  18826),  and 
agreed  en  a  substitute  bill.  The  substitute 
omitted  the  two  titles  having  to  do  with 
uniform  relocation  assistance  and  uniform 
land  acquisition  policy,  which  had  been  In- 
cluded In  the  Senate  bill  but  were  not  In 
the  House  bill.  The  House  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  October  1  and  the  Senate 
on  October  4,  thus  completing  action  on  S. 
688.  which,  upon  approval  by  the  President, 
became  Public  Law  90-577. 

2.  S.  699.  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  of  1997 — This  legislation,  containing 
basically  the  same  provisions  as  S.  3408,  con- 
sidered In  the  89th  Congress,  was  Introduced 
In  January,  1967.  In  April,  1967,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administration.  I  Introduced 
3.  148S.  the  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act 
of  1967.  The  objectives  of  the  two  bills  wer* 
Identical — to  Improve  Intergovernmental 
cooQeiytlon  In  the  management  of  Federal 
aid  programs  through:  ,1)  broader  uae  of 
the  merit  principle  In   public  employment: 

1 3)  Improvement  of  State  and  local  person- 
nel administration;  (3)  special  training  for 
public  employees  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  federally  aided  programs:  and  (4) 
opportunity  for  Interchange  of  employees 
between  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  levels  of 
government.  Hearings  on  both  measures 
were  held  in  April.  1967.  and  on  October 
10,  1967,  S.  699  was  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, to  the  parent  committee.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations,  on  Octo- 
t)er  31.  1967.  reported  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate,  on  November  7.  1967,  ap- 
proved 8.  699  with  amendmenu.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

3.  S.  Ren.  68.  proriding  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment. — This 
resolution  was  Introduced  on  January,  1967. 
It  was  Identical  to  S.  Res.  298.  which  I  In- 
troduced In  the  89th  Congress.  Hearings  were 
held  in  Blarch  and  April.  1967,  and  the  reso- 
lution, with  minor  amendments,  was  reported 
to  the  parent  committee  on  June  28,  1967. 
No  further  action  was  taken. 

4.  S.  2981.  the  Joint  Funding  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1968— This  bill  was  Introduced 
on  February  16,  1968.  by  request.  It  had  been 
drafted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  for 
Introduction  In  order  that  certain  of  the 
objectives  enumerated  In  the  President's 
Message  of  March  17.  1968.  on  the  "QuaUty 
of  American  Ooverrunent"  might  be  fulfilled. 
The  purpose  of  S  2981  was  to  implement  the 
President's  recommendation  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  permit  'Federal  agencies  to 
combine  related  grants  Into  a  single  nnandal 
package,  thxis  simplifying  the  financial  and 
administrative  procedures — without  disturb- 
ing, however,  the  separate  authorization,  ap- 
propriations, and  substantive  requirements 
for  each  grant-in-aid  program."  The  Sub- 
committee took  testimony  on  this  bill  In  the 
hearings  held  In  May.  1968,  and  approved 
the  bill  without  amendment,  transmitting  It 
on  July  3  to  the  full  Committee  on  Qovem- 
ment  Operations  for  consideration.  No  fur- 
ther action  was  taken. 

//.  Other  legislation  referred  to  the 
mbcommittee 
1.  5.  Res.  7$.  Introduced  by  Senators  Mon- 
dale  and  Muskle,  to  autborlxe  a  study  of 
revenue  sharing  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


3.  S.  S87.  Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  to  establish  a  Temporary 
National  Commission  on  Intergovemmental 
Fiscal    Needs   and    Resources. 

3.  5.  671.  Introduced  by  Senator  Muskle. 
to  establish  a  National  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Council  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

4.  S.  799.  Introduced  by  Senator  Scott,  to 
Institute  a  system  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  coordination  among  the  several 
levels  of  government. 

These  bills  were  studied  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  their  purposes  were  examined  In 
the  course  of  hearings  on  Creative  Federal- 
ism, but  no  action  was  recommended  by  the 
Subcommittee. 

The  Subcommittee  considered  two  other 
bills,  on  which  no  action  was  taken  beyond 
staff  study,  namely — 

1.  5.  1364.  Introduced  by  Senator  Muskle, 
to  establish  certain  conditions  under  which 
States  or  other  taxing  authorities  might  sub- 
ject persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  prop- 
erty taxes  on  property  located  la  Federal 
areas  within  such  States:  and 

3.  S.  3732.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hoggs,  to 
create  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

///.  Research  and  information 

1.  Creative  Federalism,  llila  is  a  continu- 
ous study  In  the  course  of  which  hearings 
are  held  from  time  to  time.  Part  I  of  the 
hearings,  containing  testimony  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  presented  on  November  16, 
17,  18,  and  31,  1966,  was  published  In  Janu- 
ary, 1967.  Testimony  of  officials  from  the 
State-Local-Reglonal  level  was  taken  at  bear- 
ings held  January  31.  February  1.  3,  7,  and 
9,  and  March  21  and  33,  1967,  and  this  has 
been  published  as  Part  II  of  Creative  Fed- 
eralism. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  the  Subcommit- 
tee Issued  several  committee  prints. 

2.  The  Federal  System  as  Seen  by  Federal 
Aid  Officials.  S  Con.  Res.  6  was  considered 
and  agreed  to  on  May  11.  1967.  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  this 
publication. 

3.  CHteria  for  Evaluation  in  Planning 
State  and  Local  Programs.  This  study  was 
prepared  for  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  by  Harry  P.  Hatry, 
Chairman  of  the  State-Local  Finances  Proj- 
ect of  Oeorge  Washington  University.  It  was 
Issued  July,  1967  and  reprinted  In  August. 
1968. 

4.  Periodic  Congressional  Reassessment  of 
Federal  Grants-in-Aid  to  State  and  Local 
Ooiemments.  Prepared  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, this  report,  first  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission. June.  1961.  was  revised  to  include 
fiscal  data  as  of  January,  1967.  and  was  issued 
July,  1967. 

6.  State  Utility  Commissions.  This  pub- 
lication Is  composed  of  data  compiled  from 
responses  by  State  utilities  regulatory  bodies 
to  quesUonnalres  regarding  their  form  of 
organization.  Jurisdiction,  staffing,  and  other 
characteristics.  It  was  Issued  on  September 
11,    1967  and  reprinted  In  November,  1967. 

6.  Federal  tHsaster  Relief  Manual.  The 
Subcommittee  staff  Is  engaged  In  revision  of 
this  manual.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  ap- 
proximately twenty-five  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  request- 
ing detailed  pertinent  Information  to  be  used 
In  the  revision. 

7  Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Lo- 
cal Governments.  With  assistance  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  Is  compiling 
a  ctirrent  and  consolidated  edlUon  of  the 
Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local 
Oovemments.  first  Issued  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee In  1964.  and  It.i  1965  and  1966  supple- 
ments. 


Reports  of  the  ACIR 

The  Subcommittee  continued  to  receive 
and  review  reports  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Three 
major  reports  were  received.  In  final  or  pre- 
llntlnary  form,  as  follows: 

The  published  report  entitled  "Fiscal  Bal- 
ance In  the  American  Federal  System": 

The  published  report  entitled  "Urban  and 
Rural  America :  Policies  for  Future  Growth"; 

Summary  of  report  on  "Intergovernmental 
Problems  in  Medicaid." 

These  reports  and  their  recommendations 
remain  for  further  consideration  by  the  Sub- 
committee. 

B    LECISI.AT»E  AGENDA:    9I3T  CONCBESS,   1ST 
SESSION 

/.  Legislation 

1  The  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Policy  Act  of  1969  (S.  1| 
This  bin  Is  Intended  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses  or  farms  by 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs.  Ii  is 
also  Intended  to  establish  uniform  and 
equitable  land  acquisition  policies  for  Fed- 
eral  and   federally   assisted   programs. 

Provisions  for  uniform  relocation  assist- 
ance and  land  acquisition  policies  were  in- 
cluded In  the  Intergovernment  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  as  Introduced  and  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Because  of  a  conflict  of  committee 
Jurisdiction  In  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  agree  on  the  relocation  and 
acquisition  sections  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  These  ele- 
ments were  left  from  the  bill.  This  was  a 
Jurisdictional  problem.  There  was  no  dis- 
agreement on  the  merits  of  the  provision 
Conferees  have  agreed  on  early  action  In 
the  9Ist  Congress. 

2.  The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
of  1969  (5.  11).  ThU  bill  U  almost  Identical 
to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1967. 
It  Is  Intended  to  help  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments  through  Improved  per- 
sonnel administration  and  more  efficient  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  personnel,  par- 
ticularly In  the  administrative,  professional, 
and  technical  categories. 

This  bin  has  the  widespread  endorsement 
and  support  of  many  public  officials  and  citi- 
zen groups.  It  passed  the  Senate  with  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  The  House  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  It. 

We  anticipate  hearings  on  the  proposal  and 
to  report  as  soon  as  practicable  a  bill  which 
can  be  considered  In  the  House  In  this  ses- 
sion, and  hopefully,  enacted. 

3.  A  resolution  to  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment.  This  Is  similar  to  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  Subcommittee  in 
the  90th  Congress  but  not  reported  for  floor 
action.  The  proposed  composition  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  has  been  broadened  and 
would  be  authorized  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  Investigation  of  ( 1 )  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  technological  changes 
that  probably  will  occur,  and  which  should 
be  promoted  within  the  next  60  years,  and 
their  effect  on  population,  communities  and 
Industry:  and.  (3)  policies  which  would  en- 
courage the  maximum  private  Investment  In 
means  of  Improving  the  human  environment 

4.  Other  Legislative  Proposals.  The  Sub- 
committee anticipates  that  several  proposals 
will  emerge  from  draft  legislation  submitted 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  These  would  include  ( 1 1 
an  omnibus  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1969  to  amend  Public  Law  90-577: 
and,  (3)  the  Urban  and  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1969. 

There  Is  also  a  prospect  of  legislation  to  be 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
availability  to  the  Congress,  the  general  pub- 
lic and  particularly  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  Information  on  Federal  assistance 
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oroKrams,  and  of  ttie  possible  uses  of  Infor- 
Siatton  technology  for  this  purpose.  I-*^^ 
tion  on  this  subject  was  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee late  in  the  90th  Congress,  and 
there  Is  widespread  concern  over  the  under- 
lying problem. 

//,  Creative  federalism,  part  III 
It  is  planned  that  most  of  the  new  invesU- 
nttve  activities  of  the  Subcommittee  wlU  be 
^ed  on  through  Part  m  of  Creattve  Fed- 
eraUsm  bearings.  These  hearings  would  focus 
on  major  national  objectives  and  the  means 
of  attaining  them  through  the  combined  op- 
erations of  Federal,  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments.  As  presently  planned,  the  hearings 
will  concentrate  on  certain  areas  of  Investi- 
gation most  closely  related  to  existing  and 
rmerslng  problems,  namely — 

1  T^  means  by  which  Federal  agencies 
can  most  effectively  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  management  and 
coordination  of  domestic  programs. 

2  The  avaUablUty  of  social,  economic,  fis- 
cal and  other  data  needed  for  purposes  of 
DOllcy  development  and  decisionmaking,  for 
definition  of  problems,  setting  of  goals,  and 
measurement  of  process  toward  achievement 
of  these  goals. 

3  Program  pUnnlng  requlremenw  and  aids 
necessary  to  achieve  the  orderly  development 
and  effective  implementation  of  public  pro- 
grams with  special  emphasis  on  cooperation 
among  the  components  of  the  Federal  sys- 

4  Examination  of  the  system  of  grants- 
in-aid  and  related  financial  and  technical 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  purposes  identified  with  the 
national  Interest. 

5  Fiscal  relationships,  examining  the  fi- 
nancial resources  available  to  each  element 
of  the  Federal  system  for  performance  of  Its 
responsibilities  and  proposals  for  redirection 
of  the  flow  of  pubUc  revenues  by  such  means 
as  tax  sharing,  bloc  grants,  Income  tax  cred- 
its, and  others. 

Out  of  these  hearings  we  would  expect 
further  legislative  proposals  to  be  developed. 

C.   CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  responslbUltles  that  con- 
front the  Subconamlttee  during  the  coming 
year  we  are  asking  for  an  appreciable  in- 
crease over  our  request  for  1968.  The  pro- 
jected budget  totals  $175,211,  as  compared 
with  our  request  of  $148,000  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $130,000  last  year. 

In  1967,  we  requested  $142,500  and  were  re- 
duced to  $130,000.  The  reduction  of  funds  In 
both  1967  and  1968  severely  curtailed  planned 
activities,  including  field  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion. sUff  consideration  of  several  pieces  of 
legislation  of  major  importance  In  the  field 
of  Intergovernmental  relations,  and  Part  HI 
of  our  hearings  on  Creative  Federalism. 

The  requested  Increase  wlU  cover  proposed 
Increases  In  our  staff  that  are  necessary  to 
carry  the  prospective  Increase  in  workload, 
and  the  expenses  of  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions that  are  Incumbent  upon  us  by  the 
terms  of  our  resolution. 

Some  additions  to  staff  are  mandatory  of 
the  outlined  program  Is  to  be  carried  out. 
The  projected  budget  would  aUow  for  the 
additions  of  two  professionals  In  the  middle 
salary  range.  It  also  Includes  funds  for  the 
mandatory  salary  Increases  expected  to  apply 
in  the  last  haU  of  this  year.  The  only  other 
Increase  of  any  significance  Is  attributable 
to  the  program  of  hearings,  again  resulting 
from  deferral  of  these  Investigative  activities 
from  1967  to  1969. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Mubkje, 
V.S.  Senate,  Chairman. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  work  of  this  sub- 
committee, as  is  true  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations.  Is 


concerned  with  Investigations,  and  our 
InvestlgaUons  are  directed  to  the  partic- 
ular area  of  Intergovemmentel  relations, 
that  Is,  relations  between  the  three  levels 
of  government.  In  that  connection,  we 
have  three  areas  of  work.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  area  of  legislation.  The  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment Operations  do  not  normally 
handle  much  legislation. 

In  this  subcommittee  we  do  have  legis- 
lation because  we  are  charged  under  our 
charter  with  ovei-sight  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  its  work.  For  that  reason  from 
time  to  time  we  go  into  the  legislation 
developed  by  the  Commission  in  the  gov- 
ernmental field. 

Last  year  we  considered  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  (S.  698) , 
which  was  the  product  of  3  years'  work 
before  we  were  able  to  put  it  into  a  form 
approved  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President  last  year. 

Also  last  year  we  introduced  for  the 
second  time  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1967.  designed  to  be  of 
assistance  in  coordinating  manpower 
poUcies  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  was  Introduced  for  the  sec- 
ond time. 

We  also  considered  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  and  re- 
ported the  biU  to  the  Senate,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  with  amendments. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  has  a'jeady 
been  reintroduced  this  year  and  we  hope 
we  can  get  it  through  to  final  passage  In 
Ught  of  the  fact  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  also  Interested  in  this  field. 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  Is  that  the  reason  for 
renewing  this  subcommittee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  one  of  the  as- 
pects of  work  in  which  the  subcommit- 
tee is  involved.  I  should  be  happy  to  go 
into  detail. 

The  third  piece  of  legislation  was  in 
connection  with  Senate  Resolution  68, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  there  is  growing  interest 
in  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  that  was  shown 
last  year  by  the  introduction  of  that 
legislation,  there  is  a  movement  in  both 
Houses  to  consider  a  joint  committee.  A 
new  committee  may  not  be  created  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  intended  and  did  focus  public 
attention  on  the  importance  of  relating 
what  we  do  here,  in  many  of  our  legisla- 
tive committees,  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ments of  science  and  technology.  So  we 
had  hearings  last  year  and  by  this  reso- 
lution we  were  able  to  generate  a  useful 
dialog  which  was  of  benefit  to  other 
committees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  proposed  to 
be  put  there?  Will  the  Senator  inform 
us?  What  good  will  come  from  it? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  that  particular 
resolution? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  purpose  is  not  so 
much  the  resolution  as  the  necessity  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  impact  of  sci- 


ence and  technology  on  the  lives  of  our 
people,  not  only  the  direct  benefits  of 
technology  which  they  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple but  also  the  Impact  of  new  tech- 
nology upon  the  lives  of  our  people.  We 
know  what  the  automobile  has  done  to 
our  society  in  the  form  of  overcrowded 
cities,  congested  highways,  and  dirty  air. 
If  there  had  been  a  committee  of  that 
kind  in  existence  at  the  time  the  tech- 
nology of  the  automobile  began  to  be 
created,  it  may  be  that  we  would  have 
focused  a  little  more  effectively  and  a 
little  more  wisely  upon  the  implications 
of  the  automobile  on  the  future  lives  of 
our  people. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution,  at 
the  very  least,  if  no  committee  is  ever 
created,  to  focus  the  attention  of  Senate 
committees,     dealing     with     legislation 
which  stems  from  the  technological  de- 
velopment, upon  the  human  implications 
of  those  developments  and  the  question 
of   whether,   by  Oovernment  policy   or 
Government  appropriation,  we  are  to  en- 
courage particular  forms  of  technologi- 
cal development.  We  have  the  expertise 
which  Is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  which  has  tremendous  appli- 
cation for  life  in  this  country,  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
and  the  committee  is  focusing  on  it.  But 
what  we  are  urging,  when  we  introduce 
a  resolution  of  this  kind,  is  for  Congress 
to  focus  attention  upon  those  aspects  of 
American  life.  We  are  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  think  about  and  to  con- 
sider policies  which  can  be  proposed  in 
the  light  of  developments  and  the  prob- 
lems which  may  show  up,  so  that  we  can 
legislate  more  wisely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  led  the  way  in  introducing  and 
having  passed  legislation  to  rid  ourselves 
of  air  and  water  pollution.  How  did  he 
accomplish  that?  Was  it  not  through  an 
existing  committee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Which  one? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  right.  Why  do  we 
have  to  have  another  committee  to  step 
in  and  study  that?  To  me,  that  is  just 
duplication.  The  Senator  wsis  effective 
in  having  air  pollution  legislation  enact- 
ed into  law.  They  are  very  good  laws,  to 
do  the  very  things  he  is  talking  about 
now.  Now  he  wants  to  get  another  com- 
mittee to  look  further  into  that.  I  just 
cannot  follow  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  committee  is  not 
before  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  but  the  Senator 

states  he  proposes  to  study  that 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  he  does  not  even  want 
the  idea  proposed  for  consideration.  I 
think  that  is  a  negative  attitude  to  take. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  I  did  was  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  creating  new  com- 
mittees. I  submitted  a  resolution  in  order 
to  point  out  an  area  of  thought  which  I 
think  Congress  and  the  country  should 
be  exploring,  so  that  the  resolution  to 
create  a  committee  would  be  a  stimulus 
to  thought.  As  a  result,  we  had  many 
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days  of  oorutruetlve  Ueilii^  tlitfning 
to  peopte  with  (0«d  ralads  who  came 
h«re  to  oontrtbute  to  a  better  under- 
standlns  of  the  pcoMfmi  We  may  nerer 
get  a  coounlttee.  aMaaogti  I  mmj  say  that 
I  am  groins  to  conttnoe  to  preaa  for  one. 
The  important  point  is  not  whether  a 
committee  Is  created,  bat  whether  we  can 
bring  the  attention  of  Concresa  to  the 
fact  that  it  should  consider  this  matter, 
either  through  a  special  committee  or 
throiigh  existing  committees.  What  I  am 
merely  talking  about  right  now  is  not 
being  considered  by  the  committees 
which  have  Jurisdiction.  They  are  all 
busy  with  many  other  items  of  business. 
They  have  not  yet  had  time  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this  area. 

Aooordlngly.  what  I  un  trying  to  do 
with  that  resolution  is.  first,  to  stimulate 
existing  committees  to  focus  attention 
on  that  area  for  their  future  work,  or  if 
they  cannot  do  it.  if  they  have  not  got 
the  time  to  do  it,  if  a  special  committee 
is  a  better  way  to  do  it,  that  we  consider 
doing  it  with  a  special  committee:  but.  of 
cour^^  that  is  a  decision  yet  to  be  made. 

Mr.  .ET  .LENDER  As  I  understand  It. 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  will. 
Shortly,  that  committee  will  ask  for 
quite  a  nice  sum  of  money  to  make 
studies  in  the  very  areas  the  Senator  is 
now  speaking  of.  Automobiles — If  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  improving 
the  automobile,  and  other  facilities  that 
we  now  have  that  cause  pollution,  why 
cannot  the  Committee  on  Commerce  do 
that?  Why  does  a  subcommittee  want  to 
barge  in  and  study,  evidently,  the  same 
subject? 

Let  me  point  out  further  to  the  Sen- 
ator, as  I  said,  the  Senator  was  very 
successful  in  getting  before  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  bills  on  water  and  air  pol- 
lution, which  were  enacted  Into  law.  and 
he  did  not  have  to  have  a  special  com- 
mittee to  effect  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  after  the  fact. 
Senator. 

Mr.  ELX£NDER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  I  am  urging  upon 
Congress  is  to  try  to  anticipate  difScxil- 
tles  like  that  Right  now.  for  example, 
we  are  involved  in  the  problem  of  ther- 
mal pollution.  We  are  being  told  by  all 
of  the  fossil  fuel  Industries  and  power 
companies  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  that,  that  we  do  not  have  to  estab- 
lish policies  with  respect  to  that  imtll  we 
know  what  the  problems  will  be. 

All  the  while  the  problems  are  develop- 
ing, we  will  be  discharging  into  our 
streams  and  waters  all  across  the  country 
massive  quantities  of  sui>erheated  water. 
The  problems  will  be  upon  us  and  we  will 
have  made  investments  in  powerplants. 
Then,  when  we  propose  policies,  the  peo- 
ple will  say  it  is  too  expensive,  we  caruK>t 
afford  to  close  down  the  plants,  or  we 
cannot  afford  to  close  down  the  Indus- 
tries. Thus,  after  the  fact,  we  may  come 
up  with  some  weak-kneed  leglslatioa 
that  may  not  do  the  job. 

Water  pollution  legislation  was  enacted 
after  the  problems  were  created.  What 
I  am  urging  now  is  that  we  do  a  little 
thinking  about  these  problems,  before 
they  come  Into  exl,rtencr.  and  try  to  do  a 
little   something   about   avoiding   their 
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cowling  into  existence  at  alL  1 1 
abcot  prerenttre  medldBe. 

If  what  the  Senator  wants  is 
surgery,  after  the  prohletas  have 
created,  then  let  us  not  think  about  tbe 
future.  But,  If  what  we  are  concerned 
about  is  avoiding  some  of  the  dliScuIUes 
and  social  problems,  then  all  I  am  asking 
the  Senator  is.  let  us  do  a  little  thinking 
about  the  future  before  we  take  these 
Irrevocable  steps. 

Mr.  EXX£NDER.  As  I  imderstaad  it. 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  also 
engaged  in  work  along  the  lines  of 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  jurisdiction  over  air  and 
water  pollution  and  problems  in  exist- 
ence  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes:  and  also 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  I  am  talking  about 

ItT.  ELLENDER  (continuing).  Au- 
thorizing the  very  instrumentalities  that 
will  cause  pollution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  what  I  am  talking 
about  goes  across  the  board.  For  example, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  has  juris- 
diction over  the  railroads 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  good  deal  more 
than  that 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tlie  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  jurisdiction  over  aviation. 
Another  committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
other  aspects  of  it. 

When  we  talk  about  preventive  medi- 
cine, we  are  talking  about  problems  aris- 
ing that  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
more  than  one  committee.  The  fact  is. 
the  proposed  select  committee,  which  is 
not  before  us.  would  involve  jurisdiction 
of  seven  legislative  committees.  That  is 
how  far  reaching  the  implications  of 
modem  technology  are.  No  committee  in 
the  Senate  today  has  broad  enough  juris- 
diction to  consider  all  the  far-reaching 
and  interrelated  implications  of  modem 
technology.  I  think  that  we  should  have 
some  understanding  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  the  various  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity. When  wc  settle  down  finally  to  Iden- 
tify the  jurisdiction  and  the  authority. 
we  may  settle  on  leaving  it  where  it  is,  or 
we  may  decide  to  create  another  com- 
mittee. But  that  is  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
cide at  such  time  as  it  has  completed  its 
consideration. 

All  we  are  asking  for  here  Is  the  money 
to  consider  it.  to  explore  It,  to  raise 
the  questions,  and  to  define  the  Issues  ao 
that  the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  can  decide 
how  to  handle  the  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now,  as  I  understand 
it,  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about  now 
means  the  creation  of  another  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  proposing  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  no.  but  It  U  to 
be  studied  by  another  committee,  not 
by  the  committee  which  Is  now  asking 
for  $130,000. 

Mr.      MUSKIE. 
about 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  was  particularly 
anxious  to  find  out  what  the  present 
committee  intends  to  do.  I  thought 
that 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  was  in  the  process  of 
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doing  that  when  we  got  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  committee  wl^efa  is  not  before 
us.  The  Senator  asked  me  what  areas 
of  activity  we  were  involved  In  and  I  was 
in  the  process  of  describing  the  legisla- 
tive activities  of  such  a  committee,  and 
I  had  gotten  to  the  third  of  10  Items. 

There  are  other  Items  of  legislation 
which  are  fully  described  in  the  letter  I 
put  in  the  Rbcoso.  which  I  shall  be  happy 
to  go  Into  if  the  Senator  is  interested  in 
that;  but  all  of  them  involve  the  kinds 
of  operations  that  the  Committee  on 
Qovemment  Operations  was  created  to 
perform. 

It  Is  the  Job  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment  Operations  to  look  ovei^the 
whole  area  of  governmental  activities; 
to  look  over  the  areas  In  which  Gtovem- 
ment  performance  falls  short  of  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do.  and  to  suggest  pro- 
posals for  improving  that  performance. 
In  order  to  do  that  work,  the  Coounlttee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  was  involved 
in  10  pieces  of  major  legislation. 

Mr.  EUJESDER.  One  was  enacted. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  was  enacted  by 
Congress.  Another  was  enacted  by  the 
Senate,  and  hopefully  will  be  reenacted. 
Another  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
was  enacted  In  part  In  other  bills  that 
came  out  of  committees  as  a  result  of 
our  work.  The  imlform  relocation  as- 
sistance, and  land  acquisition  policy 
found  its  way  Into  legislation  coming  out 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Housing  Committee. 

So  that  is  an  example  of  the  work  of 
this  committee,  coming  under  the  juris- 
diction not  only  of  our  subcommittee, 
but  of  the  parent  committee,  which  the 
Senator  is  interested  in. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  has  five  sub- 
committees at  the  moment,  I  think.  I 
think  we  started  out  with  a  very  small 
amount.  Now  that  committee  Is  spending 
In  excess  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  point  out  that 
this  is  one  committee  whose  appropria- 
tion was  reduced  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  my  committee  has 
been  held  at  the  present  figure  for  3 
years  running. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  investigatory 
part  of  it  is  going  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  appropriations  of 
two  subcommittees  were  cut. 

Mr.  K! .LENDER.  In  any  event,  as  I 
said,  it  is  easy  to  find  work  to  do.  I  have 
my  own  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  have  always  tried  to  use  the 
money  available  that  was  provided  imder 
the  original  act  of  1946.  It  may  be  that 
more  work  could  have  been  done  by  that 
committee  by  employing  more  people 
than  we  now  have,  but  I  believe  our  Ag- 
riculture Committee  has  done  a  good  job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  four  profes- 
sionals that  I  can  employ,  I  employ  only 
two.  Ever  since  I  have  been  chairman  of 
that  committee,  I  have  had  only  two 
professionals — a  good  lawyer  and  a  good 
economist.  In  my  view,  if  I  were  to  put 
two  economists  and  two  lawyers  on  the 
committee,  they  would  be  passing  tbe 
buck  to  each  other.  I  believe  that  is  the 
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trouble  in  a  good  many  of  the  committees 
today.  They  have  too  many  employees 
who  pass  the  buck  to  each  other,  and 
very  few  who  do  the  work. 

I  am  not  making  any  excuses  for  my 
committee.  I  think  a  good  job  has  been 
done.  It  is  the  only  committee,  as  I  re- 
call now,  that  has  not  as  yet  appointed 
subcommittees  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee, as  we  have  been  talking  about  here. 
I  notice  among  the  resolutions  one  to 
create  a  subcommittee  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  will 
get  to  that  matter  after  a  while.  That 
was  the  only  committee,  besides  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
that  did  not  have  subcommittees  for 
which  Congress  provided  funds  for  spe- 
cial investigations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  particular 
criticism  of  this  subcommittee,  but  I  rise 
to  defend  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  In  the  Senate 
we  are  not  only  faced  with  a  multiplic- 
ity of  subcommittees;  we  have  a  short- 
age of  room  space.  After  reviewing  all 
the  facts,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  recommended  an  amount 
for  Its  subcommittee  equal  to  what  it 
had  last  year.  The  committee  had  some 
money  left  over. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  subcommit- 
tee has  no  jurisdiction  that  its  parent 
committee  does  not  have.  Also,  there  is 
some  possibility  of  overlapping  of  its  ef- 
forts with  other  subconunittees  of  other 
parent  committees  that  are  seeking  spe- 
cial funds  from  the  contingency  fund. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  support  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  believe  that,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  good  job.  It  has  re- 
duced some  requests.  In  this  case  it  has 
recommended  as  much  money  as  the  sub- 
committee had  last  year. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
original  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee started  out  by  doing  its  own  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  at  the  head.  Now  we  have 
five  separate  subcommittees  under  that 
committee.  They  are  going  in  every  direc- 
tion. For  instance,  why  should  foreign 
aid  expenditiures  be  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations?  Also,  we  have  the  subject  of 
national  security  relations.  I  think  the 
conunittee  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastlahv)  has  jurisdiction  of 
that  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  one  on  foreign  aid 

expenditures 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  under  Senator 
Gruenlng. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Mr.  ELLEaTOER.  I  understand,  but  It 
was  there. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said,  subcom- 
mittees should  deal  with  subjects  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  parent  committees. 


Take  national  security  operations.  A 
lot  of  time  and  money  could  be  spent 
sending  Investigators  around  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  security  operations.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  asked  for  $300,000  to  do 
this  very  thing.  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  there  is  also  bound  to 
be  duplication.  That  is  what  I  am  com- 
plaining about.  We  have  too  many  sub- 
committees that  duplicate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield  further,  I  do  not  stand 
in  judgment  over  any  Senator  or  any 
committee.  It  is  my  own  personal  feeling, 
however,  that  we  do  have  too  many  sub- 
committees. ^  ^^ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  admits 
that,  his  subcommittee  should  have  done 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  imderstand.  We  did  in 
some  instances.  We  tried  in  others. 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  Did  the  subcommittee 
do  away  with  any  of  them?  All  of  them 
got  the  money  they  asked  for. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  did  not  deny  any  re- 
quest in  its  entirety;  but  I  thought  I  was 
rising  to  support  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  against  the  idea  of 
restoring  the  original  request.  Ls  not  the 
issue  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  committee  is  re- 
ceiving $130,000. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said,  I  am  not 
complaining  so  much  of  this.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
supposed  to  deal  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  now  we  are  dealing  with 
Government  research.  Then  we  get  into 
intergovernmental  relations.  Then  we 
have  national  security  operations.  All  of 
them  are  being  looked  into  by  the  sub- 
committees. 

For  example,  under  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  there  is  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland).  Here 
we  have  a  subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity which  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  that  Is  envisioned  under 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  this:  I  imderstand  that  the  pending 
business  is  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Which  reduces  this 
amount  by  $45,000.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  or  against  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  am  I. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
wiped  out  altogether,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  other  subcommittees  deal- 
ing with  that  field. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  idea  that  we  have  too  many  subcwn- 
mittees. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
say  so  to  the  Senator,  what  he  is  arguing 
for  is  abolition  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  not. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  make  my  point 
clear.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  operates  across  the  board  and, 
through  its  entire  Jurisdiction,  in  a  sense, 
overlaps  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  legis- 
lative committees.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
get  into  the  substance  of  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  committees, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  separate  sub- 
stance from  organization  and  procedure. 
As  the  Senator  from   Nebraska  has 
pointe<l  out,  these  subcommittees  have 
not  enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  We 
are  discharging  a  function  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  see  what  is  so  mysterious 
about  that.  Each  of  the  subcommittees 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  is  handling 
a  piece  of  the  authority  of  the  parent 
committee,  because  the  parent  cwnmit- 
tee  standing  alone  could  not  do  all  of 
the  work  that  is  necessary  concerning 
oversight  of  the  efficiency  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  whole  of  the  operations  of 
the  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  has  grown 
from  something  like  a  budget  of  $90 
billion  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
to  one  of  almost  $200  billion,  and  the 
Govenunent  Operations  Conunittee  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  over- 
see all  of  this  vast  operation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
We  in  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  have  one  piece  of  the 
parent  committee's  jurisdiction,  because 
the  parent  committee  decided  that  In 
order  to  do  that  job  effectively,  it  had  to 
have  a  subcommittee  to  do  that  part  of 
its  job. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  arguing  against 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, if  his  argument  Is  to  have 
meaning,  then  he  has  got  to  extend  it 
against  the  whole  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  say  that  because 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  jurisdiction  that  overlaps  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees  it  ought 
to  be  abolished,  because  we  have  sepa- 
rate subcommittees  working  on  these 
various  features. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  not  too 
long  ago  the  original  committee,  under 
Senator  McClellan,  took  care  of  all  of 
these  matters. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
4  years,  as  I  recall,  that  subcommittees 
have  developed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  when  I  first  went 
on  the  committee  in  1959  there  were 
subcommittees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  might  have 
been  one  or  two.  But  now  we  have  five, 
until  the  one  dealing  with  foreign  ex- 
penditures is  abolished. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Exactly. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  this  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security,  which  to  me  is  a  field  in  which 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  en- 
gaged, and  could  easily  handle  that, 
rather  than  have  a  separate  committee 
under  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  have  just  stated, 
we  could  have  each  legislative  commit- 
tee deal  with  that  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  work  that 
falls  within  the  department  with  which 
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the  legtslatfre  committee  Is  charged; 
but.  in  the  Reorganliatlon  Act,  Congress 
decided  that  It  would  be  useful  and  wise 
to  have  an  investlgatlTe  oomnUttee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  over- 
sight over  the  operations  of  the  whole 
stnicture  of  the  Government.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Investigations,  which  Is  Sen- 
ator MoCi.xiXAN's  principal  re^>onsl- 
blllty.  has  been  heavily  engaged  in  that 
work,  as  can  be  seen  from  Its  budget, 
In  the  Investigative  field.  It  would  not 
have  had  time  to  get  Into  this  inter- 
govemmenttU  relations  Held,  or  Into  Sen- 
ator RiBicorr's  reorganization  field,  or 
the  other  fields  that  the  committee  has 
regarded  as  Important  and  requiring  in- 
vestigation. 

Is  there  anything  so  odd  about  the 
committee  charged  with  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  structure  of  govern- 
ment breaking  down  its  work  Into  sub- 
committees, in  order  that  it  may  do  more 
and  do  It  more  efSciently.  because  the 
workload  has  grown?  What  is  so  strange 
about  that?  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  divided  Its  work  up  among 
subcommittees.  Why  do  they  not  do  it  all 
"wtthone  committee? 

Mr.  EX1£NDER.  But  we  do  not  ask  for 
any  extra  money  to  do  It  with. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  they  do  it  with  sub- 
committees. They  have  plenty.  I  think, 
in  their  Appropriations  Committee  to  do 
it.  They  break  it  up  into  subcommittees, 
because  if  it  were  left  to  one  committee, 
they  could  not  do  all  the  work. 

That  Is  the  point  here.  If  we  left  it  to 
the  Investigations  Committee,  we  could 
not  do  all  the  work.  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Mr.  KT.T.TTNDER.  But  this  has  grown 
and  grown. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  whole  structure  of 
government  has  grown.  The  supermar- 
ket down  on  the  comer  is  bigger  than  the 
old  country  grocery  store.  The  cotmtry 
has  grown,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
government  have  tripled  since  I  have 
been  here.  Do  we  have  to  do  the  addi- 
tional work  with  the  same  number  of 
people  and  the  same  number  of  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  not  saying 
that  at  all.  But  It  strikes  me  that  the  Job 
could  be  done:  that  Is,  the  Job  of  the 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
with  fewer  subcommittees  and  fewer 
people. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's sense  of  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  public  trust:  but  may  I.  with  all 
respect,  suggest  that  we  are  also  sensitive 
to  it?  We  appreciate  our  responsibility  to 
do  our  Job.  and  to  do  it  at  minimum  cost. 
I  believe  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  the 
figures  on  the  costs  for  my  subcommittee 
over  the  years,  he  will  find  we  have  never 
spent  every  cent  appropriated  to  us,  if  I 
recollect  correctly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  does  not  show 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  spent  $113,000  out 
of  $130,000  last  year.  So  we  are  careful 
with  the  dollar.  We  have  a  twofold  re- 
sponsibility, eirst.  to  do  our  work  and. 
second,  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  possible.  I 
submit  that  the  record  of  my  subcom- 


mittee over  the  past  few  years  supports 
our  dedication  to  both  objecUves. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  FCLBRIOHT.  I  think  I  had  better 
let  It  go. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  45.  Senate  Resolution  59. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  consideration.  The  resolution  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  rks.  so 

Resolved.  That  the  CommlttM  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
under  sections  134(s)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  104S,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  SenaU.  to  examine.  Investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  Including  such 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  coaunlttee  is  authorized,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1B89.  through  January  31,  1970,  In- 
clusive, to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deem*  advisable.  (3)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basts  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerloal,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  Oovernment  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  AdnUnlstratlon.  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facUlUea, 
and  personnel  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Oovemment. 

(b)  The  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consultant  may 
receive  compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,400  the  an- 
nual gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any  per- 
son so  selected  by  the  minority. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31, 1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  reeoltulon,  which  shall  not  exceed 
S40,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  consider  all  of  these  subcommit- 
tees in  the  order  they  appear  on  the 
calendar  now? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  Just  exactly  m 
they  appear,  in  their  order? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  now,  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
they  appear  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Which  resolution  Is 
now  being  taken  up? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Order  No.  45  is  the  first  oae  on  the  calen- 
dar. It  deals  with  aeronautical  and  space 
sciences. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  59,  as 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $40,000 
this  year  for  a  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$50,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $34,002  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Aitderson  Is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  is 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  who  cannot  be  present 
in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon. 

The  explanation  of  the  resolution  is 
very  simple.  It  is  a  modest  amount  that 
has  been  provided  every  year.  The 
amount  is  less  this  year.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  additional 
staff  members  for  the  committee. 

This  committee  needs  technical  men. 
Some  of  them  are  scientists.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  committee  are  engaged  In 
oversight  duties  almost  entirely — in  de- 
tailed work  that  Senators  cannot  find 
time  to  do  and  for  which  a  technical 
siatt  is  needed. 

This  Is  on  a  $4  billion  program.  Last 
year,  only  $34,000  of  the  $50,000  allowed 
was  expended.  This  year,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive men  In  the  handling  of  money  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson)  has  requested  only 
$40,000.  That  money  will  be  used  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  two  extra  people.  I 
assume  that  the  item  will  not  be  con- 
tested. I  hope  that  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  It  in- 
volves four  people  above  what  the  com- 
mittee Is  regularly  entitled  to.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  correct  on  the  two  employees. 
It  is  possible  that  four  will  be  employed. 
But  it  is  contemplated  that  there  will  be 
only  two. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  record  shows  the 
committee  had  14  last  year.  14  the  year 
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before,  and  14  the  year  before.  They  had 
15  in  1965. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee contempUtes  that  there  wiU  be 
only  two  more  people  employed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resoluUon. 

The  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  59)  was 
agreed  to.        

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  to  make  a 
study  of  all  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Ml.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  56  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  through 
its  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee to  expend  not  to  exceed  $225,000 
this  year  for  the  continued  operation  of 
that  subcommittee,  which  maintains  sur- 
veillance over  the  poUcies,  operations, 
and  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  ^  ^ 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$175  000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose! of  which  $157,630  was  expended 
during  the  12-month  Investigative  period. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
IstraUon  has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  John  Stennis  is  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  Is  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  SMrra. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  last  year  the  amount  appropriated 
was  $175,000  with  19  employees.  This  year 
the  committee  is  asking  for  $225,000. 
That  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  with  the 
same  number  of  employees.  How  will 
those  employees  be  used? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 

yield. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution would  provide  money  for  em- 
ployment of  the  staff  and  payment  of 
other  expenses  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  subcommittee  Itself  has  a  very 
smaU  number  of  employees  for  the  vol- 
ume and  nature  of  the  business  that  it  is 
called  upon  to  handle.  We  have  only  six 
men  and  four  secretaries. 

The  additional  money  requested  is  for 
two  purposes.  We  have  heretofore  been 
able  to  absorb  the  salary  Increases.  This 
year,  however,  even  though  we  are  re- 
turning more  than  $9,000  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1968.  we  will  not  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb all  of  the  salary  increases.  In  addi- 
tion, we  propose  to  have  assigned  on  a 
temporary  basis  two  men  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office.  They  wiU  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee from  the  funds  we  are  requesting. 
We  propose  to  use  two  of  their  better 
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men  imder  our  dh-ection  and  Jurisdiction 
to  pursue  some  of  these  enormous  mili- 
tary contracts,  particularly  those  con- 
tracts for  the  more  modem  and  sophis- 
ticated weapons  on  which  the  prices  are 
increasing  so  drasticaUy  and  so  rapidly. 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee since  1961  and  have  personally 
followed  the  expenditure  of  every  dollar 
and  have  had  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  looking  over  my  shoulder. 
None  of  this  money  wiU  be  thrown 
away   We  have  very  fine  staff  menahers 
and  vlrtuaUy  aU  of  the  money  last  year 
was    spent    for    salaries.    Some    small 
amount  was  spent  for  consultant  fees. 
We  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250 
for  the  year  for  telegraph  and  telephone, 
for  stationery  and  supplies.  $300.  and 
for  transportation  and  travel,  only  $1,700, 
although  some  transportation  was  pro- 
vided by  military  planes.  Those  are  very 
conservaUve  figures.  I  assure  the  Senate. 
This  increase,  even  though  it  is  signifi- 
cant, reflects  an  increase  of  activity  in 
the  subcommittee's  area  of  responsibiUty. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,   my 
question  was  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
mittee is  asking  for  $50,000  more  than 
it  had  last  year,  and  it  has  the  same 
number  of  employees.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  committee  was  to  use  the  ex- 
tra $50,000  for  if  it  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  as  last  year. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  tried 
to  answer  that  question.  I  said  that  we 
were  going  to  obtain  two  additional  men 
from  the  General  Accoimting  OflElce. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  WiU  those  men  be 
in  addition  to  the  19  the  committee  now 

has?  ,^^      . 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  subcommittee  has 
only  six  men  on  its  staff  at  this  time  and 
four  secretaries.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  men  will  be  in  addition  to 
tihcsc 

Mr!  ELLENDER.  That  wiU  be  $50,000. 
Mr  STENNIS.  No.  The  first  item  Is 
that  we  WiU  have  those  two  men  for  a 
limited  time,  perhaps  for  a  fuU  year,  per- 
haps less,  and  wUl  reimburse  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  their  salaries 
and  expenses. 

We  must  take  care  of  the  salary  in- 
crease. That  salary  Increase  is  already 
on  the  books.  Unless  rescinded,  the 
money  will  be  required  to  take  care  of 
this  item.  I  imderstand  that  the  increase 
WiU  run  somewhere  around  a  12  percent 
increase.  That  is  my  Information. 

There  is  about  a  $10,000  contingency 
margin  in  the  request. 

We  handle  one  bUl  that  has  $25  bU- 
lion  in  authorization.  This  requires  di- 
rect surveUlance  with  emphasis  upon 
some  of  the  major  items  in  the  blU  if 
the  money  is  to  be  authorized  this  year, 
much  less  spent.  We  believe  that  we  can 
make  a  contribution  In  that  field. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  questioning  the  amount  of  money  at 
aU  What  I  was  asking  is  what  the  ex- 
tra $50,000  was  to  be  used  for.  The  Sen- 
ator has  explained  it.  That  is  aU  I  de- 
sire to  know.  .^  ^  c  1.^ 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
Resolution  56  proposes  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Anned  Services  to  inves- 
tigate certain  matters  relating  to  the 
national  defense  and  to  provide  addi- 


tional funds  in  the  amount  of  $225,000 
therefor.  This  resolution  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  approved  unanimously  on  January 

23  1969.  .,, 

i  am  sure  you  are  generally  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subconamittee  and  its  re- 
sponsibUity  to  maintain  surveUlance  over 
poUcies,  operations  and  expenditures  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  it  relates 
to  mUitary  readiness  and  preparedness. 
The  subcommittee  had  an  extremely  ac- 
tive and  productive  year  in  this  area  m 
1968  and  contributed  to  the  national  se- 
curity through  an  extensive  series  of 
hearings  and  reports  to  the  f  uU  commit- 
tee Sding  the  status  Of  U-S.  strategic 
power,  the  U.S.  tactical  airpower  pro- 
gram, tile  U.S.  submai-ine  ProB^am  and 
the    additional    procurement   of    M-ie 

"^?is  my  conviction  that  the  fuU  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  annual  miU- 
tary  authorization  bUl  can  benefit  greatly 
by  utilizing  the  subcommittee  staff  to 
acquire  data  and  information  and  make 
studies  of  the  major  items  and  activities 
involved  In  the  authorization  biU.  In 
other  words,  the  information  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  subcommittee  faff  will  be 
utilized  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  full 
committee  when  the  authorization  bUl  is 
heard,  considered,  and  acted  upon.  I  pro- 
pose to  use  the  subcommittee  staff  in  this 

"T^lddition.  it  is  planned  that  the 
subcommittee  and  its  staff  wiU  devote 
considerable  attention  to  defense  pro- 
curement, and  exercise  and  maintain  a 
close  and  continuing  surveillance  over 
the  larger  and  more  important  defense 
programs  authorized  and  funded  by  Con- 
gre^.  in  oUier  words,  it  wUl  attempt  to 
monitor  the  manner  and  method  by 
which  the  funds  authorized  and  ap. 
propriated  for  major  defense  programs 
are  obUgated  and  expended. 

Of  course,  it  is  also  planned  that  the 
subcommittee  wUl  continue  its  tradition- 
al and  usual  Investigations  and  InquU-ies 
relating  to  combat  readiness  and  pre- 
paredness and  te  focus  attention  on  such 
deficiencies  as  may  be  found  In  these 

In  both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses 
the  annual  amount  authorized  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  subcommittee  was 
$175,000.  During  these  4  years,  the  sub- 
committee absorbed  the  statutory  stand- 
ard salary  increases  within  the^ 
amounts.  This  Is  no  longer  possible  and. 
therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
quest an  increase  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  present  intention 
to  secure  personnel  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  assist  in  our  pro- 
curement studies  and  to  do  the  necessary 
accounting  work.  The  GAO  people  wUl 
come  to  the  subcommittee  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  This  accounts  for  approx- 
imately $30,000  of  the  increase  which  the 
subcommittee  is  requesting. 

I  beUeve  that  the  continued  existence 
of  the  subcommittee  Is  fully  justified  and 
that  the  amount  requested  is  both  rea- 
sonable and  necessary. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  subcom- 
mittee expenditures  under  Senate  Res<H- 
ution  225  we  plan  to  return  almost 
$10  000    to    the    Treasury    this    year. 
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Amounts  In  ex«M8  of  Uito  have  been  re- 
tamed  eacti  year  durliur  the  time  that  I 
have  served  as  chairman  of  the  suboom. 
mlttee,  and  I  oan  assure  you  that  the  buI>- 
commlttee  will  be  operated  Just  as 
economically  and  prudently  as  la  rea- 
sonably possible. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

s.  rh.  ss 

Reaoived.  That  th«  CommlttM  on  Ann«d 
ScnrtoM.  or  any  duly  kuthorlaed  subcom- 
mttM  tbanof.  is  autbortsMl  under  actions 
lS4(a)  ftad  IM  of  tb*  L«cl«l»UTe  R«org«nl- 
satlon  Act  of  IMS.  m  amended,  and  In  ac- 
oordanoe  with  lU  Jurladlctlon  speclded  by 
rule  XXV  at  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  InTcetlgate,  and  make  a 
complete  stiidy  of  any  and  all  matter*  per- 
taining to — 

(I)  common  defenee  generally: 

{i)  the  Department  of  Defenae,  the  D«- 
partment  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Fore*  generally; 

(5)  soldier*'   and  aallor*'  homes; 

(4)  'pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
baasfNi-and  prlTlleges  of  member*  of  the 
Armed  Pocces; 

(6)  selective  service: 

(6)  slse  and  compos! Uon  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  rsaervatloas. 
and  navy  yards: 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(0)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the 
Canal  2^ne; 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reeerves; 

(II)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense:  and 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Ssc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960.  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorised  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (3)  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  (3,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
msnts  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utl- 
llae  the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sac.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  reeolutlon,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$335,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chalnnan  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Res<dutlon  2a,  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  would  authorise  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $110,000  thlj  year 
for  a  study  or  investigation  of  several 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$120,000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  which  $100,^24  was  expended 
during  the  12-month  invesUgatlve 
period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  John  Spaskmam  Is  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  is  Senator 
Wallacx  F.  Bsnnktt. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aRreelng  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  22)  was  agreed 
t3  as  follows: 

s.  Ras.  33 


STUDY  OP  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  MATTERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  22)  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  study  cer- 
tain matters  was  announced  as  next  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutl<». 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  en  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorlaed  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  130  of  the  XjeglslaUve  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  194S,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )   hanking  and  currency  generally; 

(3)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  In- 
dustry; 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilisation; 

(S)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  coounodltles.  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securltlsa  and  exchange  regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  Intamatlonal  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  leglaUUve  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  indiulve.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  tamporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  (or 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compansatlon  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $3,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (S) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  relmbxvsable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sac.  3.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $110,- 
000,  ahall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee. 


STUDY   OP  HOUSING     AND    URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  23)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  investigate  matters  pertaining 
to  public  and  private  housing  and  urban 
idfalrs  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  23  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  UrUm  Affairs  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $155,000  this  year  for  a  study  of 
public  and  private  housing  and  urban 
affairs,  including  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$150,000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  which  $142,011  was  expended 
during  the  12-month  Invectlgative  pe- 
riod. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  John  Spamocan  Is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  Senator  John  O.  Towbr. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  that  last  year  the  amount  of  $150.- 
000  was  provided  for  nine  employees,  and 
this  year  $155,000  was  asked  for  and 
obtained  in  committee.  The  number  of 
employees  is  eight. 

I  assume  it  Involves  a  question  of  sal- 
ary adjustment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  readjustment  of 
salaries.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

s.  Ru.  23 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  138  of  the  LeglaUtlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  • 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing  and 
urban  affairs.  Including  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

SBC.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1989,  to 
January  31,  1970.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  bis  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $3,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$155,000,  shall  be  pcUd  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


February  17,  1969 
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IHVESTIOATIOH8  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  79)  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
make  certain  studies  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  79  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $550,000  this  year  for  a  study 
or  investigation  of  certain  matters  within 
its  Jurisdiction. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$525,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $467,133  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  WAKkXN  G.  Magntjson  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  is 
Senator  Norris  Cotton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  79)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  79 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  jurUdictlons  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(I)  Interstate  commerce  generally.  Includ- 
ing consumer  protection; 

(3)  foreign  commerce  generally: 

(3)  transportation  generally: 

(4)  maritime  matters; 

(5)  interoceanic  canals; 

(8)  domestic  surface  transportation.  In- 
cluding pipelines  and  highway  safety; 

(7)  conununicatlons,  including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  international  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  communica- 
tions satellites; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

( 10)  fisheries  and  wildlife; 

(II)  marine  sciences;  and 

(13)  weather  services  and  modification,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sxc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
tlie  committee,  from  February  1.  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  San- 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  Januaiy  81,  1970. 


Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  550.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chalnnan  of  the  committee. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  84)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  investigate  certain  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  17,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$129,400" 
and  Insert  "$57,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  138  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  District  of  Colvimbla,  particu- 
larly, as  rule  XXV  provides.  In  the  matters 
of  public  safety,  the  municipal  and  Juvenile 
courts,  the  municipal  code,  and  amend- 
ments *o  the  criminal  laws. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  bis  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3,  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$57,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  84  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
expend  not  tc  exceed  $129,400  this  year 
for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  past  session  of  Congress 
the  committee  had  been  authorized  to 
employ  three  additional  clerical  assist- 
ants. The  pending  request  would  provide 
funds  for  the  addition  of  two  more 
clerical  assistants  and  four  professional 
staff  members  to  the  committee's  tempo- 
rary staff,  and  for  the  corresponcUng 
operating  expenses. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
a:  amendment  redodng  the  requested 
amount  from  $129,400  to  $57,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $72,400.  This  should  allow  for 
four  additional  clerical  assistants  or 
three  additional  clerical  and  one  addi- 
tional professional  employees. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority meml>er  of  the  committee  is  Sen- 
ator Winston  L.  Pkoutt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  subcommittee  of  the  E>lstrict  of 
Columbia.  I  understand  that  $129,000  was 
requested  and  $57,000  wm  allowed.  This 
committee  has  four  professionals  and  10 
clericals.  I  wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to 
form  a  subcommittee  and  provide  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  requested. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  just  inquiring 
why  it  was  necessary  to  create  the  sub- 
committee, when  it  now  has  a  clerical 
staff  of  six  and  four  professionals.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  little  work  involved 
might  be  done  by  the  present  staff. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  This 
is  not  a  subcommittee.  This  is  the  ad- 
dition of  some  extra  clerical  help  that 
was  requested  last  year  and  was  granted, 
and  additional  help  this  year.  This  Is  for 
the  full  committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  not  a  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  hired  additional 
people? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
Senator  Proxtty  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Chaml>er.  He  desires  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  just  trying  to 
find  out  why  these  additional  funds  were 
requested. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi".  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand,  this 
committee    is    chaired    by    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland   (Mr. 
Tydings)  . 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand — and 
I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — what  they  are  really  asking  for 
is  a  continuation  of  the  three  secretsu-ies, 
the  addition  of  one  secretary,  a  case- 
worker, and  four  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. The  caseworker  is  needed  t>ecause 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  tra- 
ditionally has  acted  as  ombudsman  for 
District  of  Columbia  residents  and  han- 
dles more  than  500  cases  a  year.  The  ad- 
ditional professional  staff  was  to  meet 
the  committee  workload,  to  develop  new 
initiatives  to  meet  the  National  Capital's 
problems,  and  to  help  expedite  the  anti- 
crime  legislation  President  Nixon  and 
the  committee  believe  necessary. 

With  regard  to  its  associate  commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
understand  that  this  is  an  extremely 
modest  recommendation  and  that  it  was 
made  by  the  committee  and  its  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  .  In  the  judgment  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  an  eztenslTe  cutback  was 
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nuMle.  I  know  that  the  di«tlng\iiahed 
chalmum  of  the  committee,  Senator 
TTDiiras,  felt  strondy  that  the  cut  waa 
not  really  cutting  out  any  fat.  The  com- 
mittee needs  this  additional  help,  and 
the  chairman  \s  hopeful  that  there  will 
not  be  any  further  cuts  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELXiENDER.  TYils  Is  the  first  year, 
I  understand,  that  extra  money  was  pro- 
vided for  this  committee.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No. 
Last  year,  Senator  Bible  came  before  the 
R'jles  Committee  sometime  close  to  the 
middle  of  the  year  and  asked  for  three 
additional  employees  to  handle  the 
workload  which  had  developed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Those  people  were 
granted,  and  they  are  included  in  this  re- 
quest, liiey  are  asking  for  the  additional 
number  this  year  because  the  workload 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because  of 
crime  and  other  matters,  has  increased 
greatly.  We  took  all  this  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLKNDER.  So  that  the  amount 
of  ISO'.OOO  would  take  care  of  the  extra 
employees  provided  for  last  year? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Last 
year.  

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <  8.  Res.  84 ) .  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZINa  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE  TO  EMPLOY  ADDITIONAL 
CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS 

Ttie  resolution  (8.  Res.  66)  to  continue 
for  1  year  the  existing  authority  for  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  employ  six  ad- 
ditional clerical  employees  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  2.  strike  out  "from  February  1,  1969, 
to  January  31,  1970"  and  insert  "until 
otherwise  provided  by  law";  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  th«  Committee  on  Finance 
la  autborlMd  until  otberwlae  provided  by 
law,  to  employ  six  additional  clerical  a«- 
■latanta.  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chairman  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-57.  approved 
July  38,  1S47,  as  amended. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  66  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorise  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  employ  six 
additional  clerical  assistants  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1969,  through  January  31,  1970. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
similar  authorization  had  been  granted 
to  the  committee — likewise  in  1967  and 
1966. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
66,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  employ  the  additional  clerical 
assistants  on  a  permanent  bfusls.  The 
committee  adopted  this  amendment  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Rvssxu.  B.  Lono, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  Senator  John  J. 
Williams  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  does  not  add 
any  employees,  does  it? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No, 
it  does  not  add  any  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  66),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


STUDY  OF  VS.  FOREIGN  POLICIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  64)  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reiwrted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  20, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$275,000"  and  insert  "$260,000",  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  IMS,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  com- 
plete studies  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  their  administration. 

Szc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (3)  to  employ, 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3)  to 
hold  such  hearings  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  Umes  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  pe- 
riods of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  ComnUttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  as  the  conunlttee  deems  advisable. 

Sac.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  studies  the 
conunlttee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  In  its 
discretion,  and  It  Is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  it  may  deem  ap-  i 
proprlate,  and  may  enter  Into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 


this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  •360,- 
000.  shall  be  piald  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President.  Senate  Resolution  64,  as  re- 
ferered  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  would  authorize  the 
CcMnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $275,000  this  year 
for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congre&.<: 
$225,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $205,959  was  expended  duiinc 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
with  an  amendment  reducing  the  re- 
quested amount  from  $275,000  to 
$260,000,  a  reduction  of  $15,000. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  Is  chairman  of 
the  conunlttee.  The  ranking  minority 
leader  of  the  committee  is  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  64),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


Febrmry  If,  1969 
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SENATE  PERMANENT  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  26)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  make  investigations  into  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of 
all  branches  of  Government  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  Senate  Resolution  26  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
through  its  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$698,500  this  year  for  investigations  into 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations 
of  all  branches  of  the  Government. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$750,000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  which  $671,334  was  expended 
during  the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan  is  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  of  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittee   is  Senator  Karl  E. 

MUNDT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reaolved.  That,  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tion* as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  under 
,  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  au- 
thorized   from    February    1,    1969.    through 


January  31,  1970.  to  make  Investigations  Into 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of 
all  branches  of  the  Government,  including 
the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance, 
malfeasance,  collusion,  mismanagement,  In- 
competence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
the  improper  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  m  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  of  Government 
offlclals  and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  individuals,  com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and  the  com- 
pliance or  non-compliance  of  such  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  individuals  or  other  en- 
titles with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
liovernlng  the  various  governmental  agencies 
and  Its  relationships  with  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, That,  In  carrying  out  the  duties  herein 
set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  thU  committee  or 
.iny  subcommittees  thereof  shall  not  be 
deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions, 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Government  under  Inquiry,  and  may  ex- 
tend to  the  records  and  actlvlUes  of  persons, 
corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing  with  or 
affecting  that  particular  brand  of  the 
Government 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  Is  further  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1969,  to  January  31,  1970,  Inclusive, 
to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study  to  the 
extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  Improper 
practices  or  activities  are,  or  have  been,  en- 
gaged m  In  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations  or  In  groups  or  organizations  of 
employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment  of 
Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  in- 
terests against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
resolution  shall  affect  or  Impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such 
committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected from  February  1,  1969,  to  January  31. 
1970,  Inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  syndicated  or  or- 
ganized crime  which  may  operate  In  or  other- 
wise utilize  the  facilities  of  Interstate  or  In- 
ternational commerce  In  furtherance  of  any 
transactions  which  are  In  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  SUte  m 
which  the  transactions  occur,  and.  If  so.  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity 
of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  oth- 
er entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  Is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods, 
techniques,  and  technicalities  are  being  used 
or  employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facilities  or 
otherwise  operates  In  Interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Influences 
In  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State  and,  further,  to 
study  and  Investigate  the  manner  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged 
in  organized  criminal  activities  have  In- 
nitrated  Into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and 
to  study  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to 
prevent  the  operations  of  organized  crime 
in  Interstate  or  international  conunerce;  and 
to  determine  whether  any  changes  are  re- 
quired In  the  laws  of  the  United  States  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  against  the  oc- 
urrences  of  such  practices  or  activities.  Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  resolution  shall  affect 
or  Impair  the  exercise  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  or  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
merce of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such 


committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed  un- 
til January  31,  1970,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  of  all  other 
aspects  of  crime  and  lawlessness  within  the 
United  States  which  have  an  impact  upon  or 
affect  the  national  health,  welfare,  and 
safety. 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed 
until  January  31,  1970,  to  make  a  fiUl  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  of  riots, 
violent  disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalism, 
civil  and  criminal  disorder.  Insurrection,  the 
commission  of  crimes  in  connection  there- 
with, the  Immediate  and  longstanding  causes, 
the  extent  and  effects  of  such  occurrences 
and  crimes,  and  measures  necessary  for  their 
Immediate  and  long-range  prevention  and  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  to  In- 
sure domestic  tranqulUlty  wltlUn  the  United 

Sec.  6.  The  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1970,  and  shall,  if  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Include  In  its  report  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec  7.  (a)  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees, from  February  1.  1969,  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized,  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate;  (3)  hold  such  hearings; 
(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dtw- 
Ing  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjovirnment 
periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  administer  such 
oaths;  (5)  take  such  testimony,  either  orally 
or  by  sworn  statement;  (6)  employ  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants;  and  (7) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  executive 
branch  p)ersonnel  as  It  deems  advisable;  and, 
further,  with  the  consent  of  other  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees  to  work  In  conjunc- 
tion with  and  utilize  their  staffs,  as  It  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee :  Provided  further,  That  the 
nUnorlty  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  bis  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
comnUttee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
1,  1969,  to  January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  au- 
thorized. In  Its  or  his  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sec.  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$698,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  EXECUTIVE  REORGANI- 
ZATION 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  25)  to  provide 
fimds  to  study  and  evaluate  the  effects 
of  laws  pertaining  to  proposed  reorgani- 
zations In  the  executive  branch  of  the 


Oov^mment  was  announced  as  next  In 
order.  

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolutions? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  25),  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line 
19.  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$155,000"  and  insert  "$115,000":  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

iiesolt^ed.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee,  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jvirlsdlctlon  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  ftUl  and  complete  study 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  consider 
reorganizations  proposed  therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969, 
through  January  31.  1970.  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departmente  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$115,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  25  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$155,000  this  year  for  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$115,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $108,668  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $155,000  to  $115,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $40,000. 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

In  his  presentation  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee.  Senator  Ribicoff  emphasized 
the  subcommittee's  Intention  of  making 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  21  separ- 
ate departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
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enl  Ooverament  ooneemed  wHh  the 
question  of  bealth.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  Rotas  Oommlttee  have  sranted 
Increased  ftmds  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  Actually,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare  has  an  actlTe 
Suboommlttee  on  Health,  which  has  the 
principal  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  health 
programs.  In  view  of  these  factors,  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  held  the  amotint 
requested  for  Senator  Risicorr's  sub- 
committee to  the  same  amount  ($115,000) 
which  was  provided  to  that  subcoounlt- 
tee  last  yecu'. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tbe 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


STUDY  OP  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS  FINANCED 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  38)  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  study  the  origin  of  research  and 
development  programs  financed  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  Senate  Resolution  38  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
through  Its  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$83,852  this  year  for  a  study  of  the  op- 
erations of  research  and  development 
programs  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$85,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $83,953  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
a  minor  amendment  rounding  off  for  auc- 
countlng  convenience  the  requested 
amount  from  $63,852  to  $63,800. 

Senator  Psxo  R.  Harjus  Is  chairman  of 
the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  is 
Senator  Kau.  E.  MtrNor.  The  budget  ac- 
companying the  resolution  runs  through 
September  30,  1968,  only.  The  subcom- 
mittee intends  to  go  out  of  business  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  3.  line  14.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$63,852" 
an  J  insert  "$63,800";  so  as  to  make  tbe 
resolution  read: 

Retolved.  Tbat  In  boUling  haarlxkgs.  re- 
porting such  bearings,  and  malting  InvesU- 
gatlona  um  authorized  b;  section  134  oX  the 
Leglalmtlve  ReorganlxatloD  Act  of  1944,  and 
In   accordance   wltb   Its   jnrledlctloci   under 


nile  XXV  of  tbe  Standtac  RhIm  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tbe  oommtttoe  on  Oovevament  Opera- 
tion*, or  any  mtwrmninlttee  tlieraof.  ia  antbor- 
l2ed.  rrocn  February  1.  1060.  through  January 
ai.  1070.  to  make  ■tiiiWM  as  to  llie  efllelency 
and  eooaomy  of  operattone  at  aU  branchae 
and  f\inctlona  of  the  Ooremment  with  par- 
ticular reference  to: 

( 1 )  the  opeiatlona  of  reeearoh  and  derelop- 
ment  programs  financed  by  deparbnants  and 
agende*  of  tike  Federal  Oovemment,  Includ- 
ing research  in  eoonomtca  and  social  science, 
as  well  as  the  basic  sciences,  blomedlclne,  re- 
aearch.  and  technology: 

(3)  renew  thoee  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  higher  ed- 
ucational instlt\itlons  and  private  organi- 
sations, corporations,  and  Individuals  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  tbe  establishment  of 
national  research,  development,  and  man- 
power policies,  and  programa.  in  order  to 
bring  about  OoTemment-wtde  coordination 
and  elimination  of  overlapping  duplication 
of  scientific  and  research  activities;  and 

(S)  examine  existing  research  Informa- 
tion operations,  the  Impact  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  programs  on  the 
economy  and  on  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  to  recocnmend  the  establishment 
ol  programs  to  insure  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts among  such  Institutions  and  among 
the  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  resolution, 
tbe  committee,  frcm  February  1.  lOM.  to 
January  31.  1070.  Inclusive.  Is  authortaed — 

( 1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable: 

(3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  minority  of  tbe  committee 
is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appolntnient,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  t3,400 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee:    and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
tbe  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  department  or  agency  of  tbe  Oov- 
emment. 

Sac.  3.  Expenses  of  tbe  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  S<3,- 
800.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  tbe  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
Involves  Government  research. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  anticipated  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
would  make  a  statement,  if  he  wished  to 
dose. 

I  might  make  this  observation,  Mr. 
President.  This  committee  was  appointed 
a  subcommittee  at  the  suggestion  of 
other  members  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Harris  in  particular  thought  there  was 
an  area  in  wiiich  they  would  like  to  make 
some  studies  and  It  was  on  that  recom- 
mendation that  the  committee  consid- 
ered and  decided  to  establish  this  sub- 
committee. In  the  meantime,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  committee  has  done  some  very 
good  work  and  has  made  some  studies. 
However,  I  have  concluded,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  we  can  do  with 
the  subcommittees  we  have.  We  can  do 
this  work  where  It  needs  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  want  a  proliferation  of  sub- 


committees. This  was  to  be  a  temporary 
subcommittee,  and  I  have  Insisted  that  It 
be  terminated. 

I  would  agree  that  some  few  months 
might  be  needed  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete their  work  and  to  make  their  report. 
That  is  tbe  status.  We  are  discontinuing 
that  subcommittee,  and,  as  the  Senator 
may  know,  another  subcommittee  has  al- 
ready been  discontinued  and  abolished 
Therefore,  we  have  reduced  the  number 
of  subcommittees  from  six  to  four.  I  do 
not  know  whether  another  reduction  can 
be  made,  but  I  did  And  that,  in  my  judp:- 
ment.  six  subctnnmlttees  were  too  many 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  subcommit- 
tee work.  Apparently  four  subcommit- 
tees are  required  and  needed.  We  will 
continue  with  four  subcommittees,  and 
also  with  the  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, to  which  appropriation  the  Senator 
did  not  object  a  moment  ago.  I  appreciate 
that  because  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee is  taking  over  the  work  that  was 
given  to  former  Senator  Onienlng's  sub- 
committee. We  are  taking  it  over. 

We  also  reduced  our  request  for  funds 
this  year,  and  that  has  been  further  re- 
duced to  some  extent.  I  believe  we  have 
been  allowed  the  full  amount  of  our  re- 
quest. We  are  absorbing  the  work  of  one 
committee,  are  absorbing  pay  Increases, 
and  are  asking  for  less  money  than  last 
year.  Last  year  $51,800  was  turned  back 
out  of  the  moneys  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  allowed  us.  We 
had  made  a  larger  request,  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  re- 
duced it  $40,000  or  $50,000.  In  Investiga- 
tions work  we  cannot  be  certain  how 
much  money  will  be  needed.  Extra  work 
develops  unexpectedly,  and  sometimes  it 
Is  unanticipated.  Sometimes  we  have  to 
take  on  extra  help.  We  have  taken  on 
our  duties  with  a  view  toward  economy. 
I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  we 
are  continuing  to  operate  economically 
and  that  we  take  measures  to  be  more 
efficient  and  economical  whenever  we 
have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  as  to  Government  research 
Is  that  this  stibcommittee  was  organized 
on  a  temporary  basis,  as  I  imderstand 
the  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  We  were  going  to  treat  It 
that  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
the  subcommittee  now? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  amount  of 
money  requested  Is  to  enable  the  sub- 
committee to  wind  up  its  work.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  wind  up  by  August  1.  This  re- 
quest is  to  close  It  out;  not  to  continue  It. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) is  not  here.  However,  this  amount  is 
to  enable  us  to  close  out  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  as- 
sured the  C(»nmlttee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration that  the  subcommittee  will 
be  discontinued  by  September  1  and  that 
it  will  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  I  asked 
the  question.  I  thought  that  the  amoimt 
we  gave  last  year  was  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  temporary. 
This  year  we  are  closing  it  out. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   JORDAN   of   North   Carolina.   I 

^  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  maintain  the  interest  of 
his  committee  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development,  which  I  think  Is  most 
important  in  this  coimtry  and  which  I 
think  has  grown  considerably  in  recent 
years,  without  sufficient  scrutiny  on  Con- 
gress part. 

We  spend  on  the  order  of  $18  billion  a 
year  on  research  and  development.  Of 
that  amount,  $8  bUlion  is  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defeitse  should 
carry  on  research  and  development  in 
things  mlUtary  and  in  mission-oriented 
research  connected  with  defense,  but  I 
think  their  present  involvement  has  to 
be  examined  with  a  fine-toothed  comb, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  bettor  committee, 
along  with  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity and  which  has  the  capability  for  look- 
ing into  this  important  segment  of  the 
economy  which  costs  so  much  money. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Is  not  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  committee  to  abandon  any  of 
its  responsiblUties.  I  point  out  in  all 
candor,  and  I  think  chairmen  of  other 
subcommittees  recognize  what  I  say  as  a 
fact,  that  with  so  many  subcommittees 
holding  hearings,  our  problem  is  to  get 
enough  Senators  to  attend  subcommittee 
hearings.  Every  Senator  is  busy  with  his 
own  subcommittee,  and  that  makes  for 
ineCQciency  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree.  There  is  too 
much  emphasis  on  staff  members  Instead 
of  on  Senators. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  trying  our 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  dispense  with  this  subcom- 
mittee by  September,  but  that  he  Is 
going  to  continue  to  loc*  into  these  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  not  aban- 
doning our  responsibility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  doee  not  think  it 
necessary  to  have  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  so  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  necessity  to  scrutinize 
this  important  segment  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  have  the  floor,  I 
Yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
Yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
with  respect  to  the  $8  billion  In  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  for  research  and 
development,  we  are  not  transgressing  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  committee. 
This  item  is  referred  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  authorization.  The 
money  has  to  be  authorized  before  it 
can  be  appropriated. 

We  propose  and  already  have  in  mind 
a  subcommittee  which  would  come  from 
our  committee  and  would  use  present 
.staff  members.  They  are  well  versed  in 
a  great  number  of  these  weapons,  and 
they  would  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  before  sums  such  as  this  were 


authorised  and  would  follow  up  -he 
rest  of  the  year  and  after  the  bill  was 
reported.  This  would  be  the  background 
for  work  In  the  same  field  next  year  for 
authorization.  In  that  way  we  could 
build  a  background  of  knowledge  to 
cope  with  this  matter.  This  concerns 
very  involved  and  long-range  research 
and  development  In  a  vei-y  extensive 
field  of  weapons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  I  favor  Government-spon- 
sored research  and  development.  So  far 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
cerned. I  favor  having  it  provide  for  It- 
self within  the  sphere  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  But  I  do  not  want  that 
department  or  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  Government  to  exceed  or  ex- 
pand their  areas  of  Involvement  beyond 
those  spheres  directly  related  to  their 
missions.  I  suspect  a  present  tendency 
for  some  to  go  off  at  peculiar  angles  and 
far  flung  tangents. 

I  want  further  study  In  the  area  of 
indirect  costs.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a  double  subsidy  In  certain  areas.  It 
should  be  studied  thoroughly.  I  think 
research  having  to  do  with  health  and 
urban  areas,  social  science  and  the  gen- 
eral pursuit  of  knowledge  should  be  the 
coiK»rn  of  the  department  or  agency 
most  directly  charged  with  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  not  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  feel  confident  that  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  over  past  years  wUl  reveal 
that  a  disproportionate  amount  has  been 
allocated   to  the  Defense   Department. 
Prior  to  last  fe&r  when  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  put  a  check  on  them, 
all  they  did  was  to  hold  out  their  hands, 
and  they  got  what  they  wanted,  whereas 
many  other  departments  which  were  bet- 
ter equipped  to  handle  specific  types  of 
research  then  being  sponsored  by  De- 
fense could  get  little  or  nothing  at  all. 
I  am  deUghted  that  the  Senator  is  go- 
ing into  this  matter  in   detail,  and  I 
shall  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  whUe  I  have  many  questions 
about  which  agency   sponsors  the  re- 
search and  development  and  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  $18  billion  a  year,  I  have 
nothing  against  research  and  develop- 
ment in  its  proper  sphere.  In  addition,  I 
beUeve  that  proper  agency  sponsorship 
will   eliminate   inefficiency,   duplication, 
and  wasted  effort.  I  am  sure  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  would  disagree  with 
me  that  such  an  elimination  would  be 
desirable. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  With  that  statement, 

I  agree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  think  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  want  to 
have  the  need  for  some  of  these  commit- 
tees shown.  As  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas <Mr.  McCLELLAN)  has  just  said, 
he  wants  to  dispense  with  this  subcom- 
mittee, because  there  are  too  many  sub- 
committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  Is  continuing 
with  his  work  in  this  most  important 
field.  That  was  my  most  important  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  good  deal  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
could  be  done  by  fewer  subcommittees. 
That  Is  the  point  I  am  stressing. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
think  this  body  is  getting  subcommittee- 
happy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  agree  fully. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
resolution  does  not  provide  that  the  sub- 
committee will  terminate  Its  studies  In 
September. 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
resolution  does  not  so  provide,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  notified  the 
Rules  Committee  that  it  would,  and  we 
have  an  imderstanding  to  the  effect  that 
the  subcommittee  will  complete  the  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  budget  calls 
for 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Eight 
months.  The  work  will  be  terminated  In 
8  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  38 »,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS 

The  lesolutlon  (S.  Res.  24 >  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 
international  operations  was  announced 
as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  Senate  Resolution  24  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Operations  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $105,000  this  year  for  a  study  of 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 
International  operations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$90  000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $69,237  was  expended  durinf; 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Jackson)  is  chairman  of  the  pertinent 
subcommittee.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  is  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)^ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  this  is  the  resolution  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 
international  operations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Why  caimot  this  work 
be  done  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  jurisdiction  under  the 
Reorganization  Act.  Our  studies  relate  to 
more  than  one  department  of  Govern- 
ment. We  conduct  Inquiries  and  audit 
interagency  operations  which  Involve  a 
number  of  departments  and  agencies  m 
the  national  security  field,  with  a  view  to 
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determining   their   eeoDomy    and    effl- 
deney. 
We  do  not  deal  with  Just  one  dei>art- 

ment  or  agency — we  audit  Interagency 
operations,  for  example,  the  National 
Security  Council,  joint  State- Defense  De- 
partment programs,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Why  cannot  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  do  that,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  national  security? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  Last  year  we  con- 
ducted a  pioneer  study  of  the  planning, 
programing,  and  budgeting  system — 
PPBS — In  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  other  Government  agencies. 
This  is  the  whole  basis  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELX£NDER.  Maybe  the  name  of 
the  committee  should  be  changed,  say  to 
the  national  security  operations 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  provide 
that  we  have  authority  to  look  Into  cer- 
tain aspects  of  international  organiza- 
tions., l  point  that  out  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor. We-  are  not  duplicating  the  work  of 
any  other  committee.  No  other  commit- 
tee has  the  same  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  areas  which  we  have  been  in- 
quiring into. 

Mr,  ELLENDETR.  As  was  pointed  out  a 
while  ago  in  colloquy  with  my  good  friend 
from  Maine.  I  understood  and  felt  that 
much  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  for  internal 
security. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  sir.  Our  work  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Investigative  work 
In  matters  relating  to  internal  security. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Could  it  not  be  done 
by  that  committee? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Por  the  simple  reason 
that  they  deal  with  problems  of  subver- 
sion, and  so  forth.  Their  jurisdiction  Is 
completely  different  from  ours.  Our  ju- 
risdiction Is  set  forth  under  rule  XXV  of 
tlie  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  quote  this  from  the  provisions  of  the 
standing  rules  as  they  relate  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations:  "a  study  of  govern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member." 

Then,  In  addition,  we  have  the  juris- 
diction relating  to  Interagency  opera- 
tions. This  is  the  basic  charter  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  does  a  little  dabbling 
In  that.  too. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  In  cer- 
tain areas,  but  it  has  not  gone  into  the 
interagency  areas  we  have  been  talking 
about. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  made  a  fine  presentation  a 
while  ago.  that  we  have  too  many  sub- 
committees and  in  order  to  prevent  du- 
plication, we  should  make  the  commit- 
tees which  have  the  work  do  the  work. 
It  strikes  me  that  a  good  deal  of  this 
work  could  be  done  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  is  asking  for  some 
funds  here  to  do  work  similar  to  that 
which  the  Soiator  Is  speaking  of. 

Mr.    JACKSON.    The   Senator    is.   I 


think,  not  correct  In  that  regard.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fui.BBieHT)  will  speak  to  that.  We  are 
Involved  in  the  area  of  planning,  pro- 
graming, and  budgeting  systems.  We 
have  k>een  engaged  in  doing  the  pioneer 
work  relating  to  the  National  Security 
Council.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  com- 
mittee In  the  Senate  that  is  looking  into 
that  area.  I  want  to  say  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  there  Is  no  du- 
plication of  jurisdiction  here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  Senator 
feels  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  this? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  new  administration  which 
has  Just  come  into  power  has  drawn 
upon  the  work  of  our  subcommittee  in 
the  National  Security  Council  r.rea  for 
assistance  during  the  transition  period. 
I  have  met  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  personally  in  this  regard, 
as  I  met  with  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  this  subject.  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  our 
work  in  this  area  has  been  unique  and  no 
other  committee  has  been  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator  held 
hearings  and  made  reports  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  continuously.  I 
will  be  glad  to  supply  a  big  stack  of  them 
to  the  Senator  which  go  back  almost  10 
years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Was  any  legislation 
derived  from  the  hearings? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  able  Senator 
from  Maine  pointed  out,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  a  limited 
Jurisdiction  in  the  legislative  field  affect- 
ing the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
reorganization  plans.  The  rest  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  Is  Investigative, 
studying  various  matters  relating  to  the 
efficiency  and  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  making  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  will  look 
Into  this  matter  again.  We  dispensed 
with  the  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  Sub- 
committee and.  come  September,  will  do 
away  with  Government  research. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellan)  might  look  Into 
that,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  to 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  so  far  as 
I  have  found,  and  because  it  was  advis- 
able to  eliminate  two  of  the  subcommit- 
tees In  line  with  the  purpose  of  operating 
the  committee  economically  and  effi- 
ciently, and  because  we  found  it  advis- 
able to  do  that,  does  not  signify  that  all 
other  subcommittees  should  be  abolished. 
There  is  work  for  them  to  do.  I  can  say 
for  this  subcommittee  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  that  it  Is  an  active  com- 
mittee. It  is  an  economical  committee. 
It  Is  not  a  committee  spending  a  lot  of 
money.  It  Is  one  that  I  would  say  is  a 
permanent  fixture  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  If  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  is  going 
to  carry  out  all  its  fimctlons.  Because  it 
Is  impossible  for  the  full  committee  to 
do  this  work  as  a  full  committee,  to  do 
all  of  it  and  do  what  Is  now  being  done 
in  the  subcommittee  processes,  I  think 


this  is  a  very  much  needed  subcommittee. 
I  also  think  that  the  request  for  money 
Is  very,  very  modest  compared  to  the 
work  It  does. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  24)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  In  hoIdlBg  bearing!,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  194S,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  jurtsdlcUon  tinder 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized, from  Ptebruary  1,  1969,  through 
January  31,  1070,  to  make  stadlca  aa  to  the 
eflllclency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Oovemment 
with  particular  reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  naUonal 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Unpoaed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  naUonal 
aecTUity  problems: 

(2)  tbe  capacity  of  present  naUonal  secur- 
ity stalling,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  iiae  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  skills: 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or  means 
to  Improve  these  methods,  processes,  and  re- 
lationships. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,   1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized^ 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

(3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis. 
and  fix  the  compensaUon  of  technical,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistants  and  consultants: 
Provided,  That  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee la  authorized  at  lU  dlacretlon  to  select 
one  employee  for  appointment,  and  the  per- 
son so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  leas  by  more  than  92.400 
than  tbe  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  tbe 
ConuxUttee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services, 
Information.  fadUtles,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sbc.  3.  Expensea  of  the  committee  under 
this  resoluUon,  which  shall  not  exceed  1105.- 
000,  shall  be  piald  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
tbe  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  Investigate  certain 
matters  within  Its  jurisdiction  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUra.  Mr. 
President.  Senate  Resolution  60,  as  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs to  expend  not  to  exceed  $160,000 
this  year  for  a  study  of  all  matters  with- 
in Its  jurisdiction. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$125,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $107,627  was  expended  during 
the  12-mcnth  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  Is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  is 
Senator  Gordon  Allott. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice an  increase  of  $35,000  over  last 
year,  and  provision  for  one  additional 
employee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  work  of 
our  committee  has  increased  tremen- 
dously. The  Senator  may  recall  that  this 
Is  the  committee  of  the  Senate  that  was 
under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  my 
predecessor,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  and  that  the  over- 
all appropriations  were  cut  more  than 
in  half  when  he  became  chairman  In  the 
87th  Congress.  Our  work,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, has  increased  by  a  very  substan- 
tial factor.  For  example.  In  the  field  and 
in  Washington,  last  year  the  committee 
held  178  public  hearings  on  various 
measures.  In  the  last  Congress  it  re- 
ported 155  bills.  Of  the  155  reported,  144 
were  approved  by  the  Senate.  Of  those, 
114  were  approved  by  the  President  and 
became  public  law. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
the  problems  of  improving  the  quality 
of  our  environment  and  the  appropriate 
development  of  the  Nation's  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  have  become  major  is- 
sues in  the  United  States.  Our  legisla- 
tive workload  has  increased  substantially 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  we  are  going 
to  face  a  heavier  one  ahead.  We  believe 
we  have  made  a  very  modest  request. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   JORDAN   of  North  Carolina.  I 
have  been,  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  have 
been,  tremendously  Impressed  with  the 
economy  of  this  particular  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  Some 
figures  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Senate. 
In  the  85th  Congress.  $389,662.04  was 

In  the  86th  Congress,  $435,387.04  was 
spent. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  the  committee 
asked  for  and  spent  only  $192,496. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  the  committee 
spent  $161,638. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  the  committee 
spent  $112,487  through  December  1967. 

The  committee  has  asked  for  $160,000 
this  year. 

Those  figures  show  the  tremendous 
economy  which  the  committee  has  ex- 
hibited over  this  period  of  years.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  fine  job  they  have  done 
and  the  sonount  of  money  they  have 
saved  over  that  period  of  years. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 


preciate very  much  the  support  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. In  connection  with  its  budget  re- 
quests, we  have  tried  to  economize  in 
every  way  possible;  and,  considering  the 
workload,  I  consider  the  request  very 
modest. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  was  agreed 

to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  60    ' 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurlsdlcUons  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Including 
national  parks  and  recreation  areas;  Indian 
affairs;  Irrigation  and  reclamation;  water  and 
power  resources;  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels;  public  lands;  envlroiunental  studies; 
and  territories  and  Insular  affairs. 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  Its  authority  under  sec- 
Uon  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  the  committee  Is 
authorized  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  documents,  and  to  take  such  testi- 
mony on  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,   from  February   1.   1969.  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable;   (3)    to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pomtment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  hU  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;    and   (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize   the   reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this    resolution,    which    shall    not    exceed 
•160,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conmilttee. 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  39)  to  study 
administrative  practice  and  procedure, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  23. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$244,820"  and  insert  "$210,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 


Resolved,  Tliat  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  fuU  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  administrative  practices 
and  procedures  within  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  In  the  exercise 
of  their  rulemaking,  licensing.  Investigatory, 
law  enforcement,  and  adjudicatory  func- 
tions. Including  a  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
the  study  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
additional  legislation  is  required  to  provide 
for  the  fair,  Impartial,  and  effective  per- 
formance of  such  functions. 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the   committee,   from  February   1,    1969.    to 
January   31,    1970,    Inclusive.    Is    authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;   (2)   to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity  Is  authorized   to  select  one  person   for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be    appointed    and    his   compensation   shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)   with  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.   Informa- 
tion. facllUtles.  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.    3.    The    committee    shall    report    Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,'  which  shall  not  exceed 
$210,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  39  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $244,820  this  year  for  a  study  of 
administrative  practice  and  procedure  in 
Government  departments  and  agencies. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$210,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $198,840  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $244,820  to  $210,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $34,820. 

Senator  Edward  Ke.nnedy  is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen.  . 

This  is  another  instance  involving  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  wherein  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee felt  constrained  to  hold  the  line 
at  last  year's  authorization.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  major  portion  of  legis- 
lative items  are  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  They  are  equally 
aware  that  there  has  been  a  contmuing 
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proliferation  of  subcommittees  In  that 
committee  with  eoirespmuUng  increaaes 
in  funds  requested. 

Last  year,  the  total  amount  authorised 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  Investiga- 
tions was  $2,631,900  This  year  that  com- 
mittee requested  a  total  amount  of  $2.- 
934,997— an  Increase  of  $303,097.  The  re- 
quested sum  has  been  reduced  to  $2,613,- 
400  by  amendments.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee feels  that  It  has  a  difficult  responsi- 
bility In  drawing  a  fair  line  between 
committee  expenditure  authorizations 
and  adequate  committee  staffing.  The 
committee  has  conscientiously  attempted 
to  execute  that  responsibility  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  committees  position  that 
should  a  particular  committee  or  sub- 
committee during  the  course  of  a  session 
ascertain  that  it  has  a  genuine  need  for 
additional  fimds  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions and  request  more  money,  the  Rules 
Committee  will  give  such  request  prompt 
consideration. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  I  simply  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate- has  a  subcommittee  for  each 
Senator.  I  think.  Its  expenditures  have 
increased  from  year  to  year.  The  record 
shows  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  has  a  budget,  in  addition  to 
its  regular  budget,  of  $2,613,400  for  1969. 
I  understand  the  committee  had  asked 
for  $2  937  997. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
cut  the  request  $321,597.  It  is  about 
$500,000  less  than  it  got  last  year.  Of 
course,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  them. 
Some  of  the  members  want  to  restore 
that  amount,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised; but.  as  I  pointed  out,  from  year 
to  year  this  committee  has  been  spend- 
ing a  little  over  one- third  of  the  total  for 
all  committees  of  the  Senate.  It  has  187 
employees  altogether.  This,  of  course.  In- 
cludes the  15  permanent  employees  that 
were  provided  under  the  Reorganization 
Act.  The  rest  of  them  are  provided  for 
here — that  is.  by  an  appropriation  each 
year.  Am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mi.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes: 
that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  go  over  each  and  every  committee; 
but.  as  I  said.  I  felt  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClkluin)  wisely 
pointed  out  a  while  ago  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  committee  to  have  too  many  sub- 
committees. If  a  committee  had  fewer 
subcommittees,  better  work  could  be 
done  and  more  work  could  be  done  with 
fewer  employees.  I  have  been  making 
this  argument  for  10  or  15  years  now.  but 
It  does  not  seem  to  hit  the  mark.  I  am 
not  going  to  waste  any  more  time  on  It. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  comment  for  Just  a  minute. 
We  took  all  those  factors  into  considera- 
tion, but  about  50  percent  of  all  the  legis- 
lation reported  to  the  Senate  comes 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
or  its  subconunittees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
1946  I  was  chairman  of  the  Claims  Com- 
mittee. With  one  clerk,  and  having  a 
group  of  Senators  who  really  worked,  we 
reported  over  52  percent  of  the  bills 
passed  by  this  body.  This  committee  Is 
douig  the  same  work,  but  it  has  four 


lawyers  and  Ood  knows  how  many  clerks. 
In  addition,  there  are,  of  course,  several 
attorneys  In  the  Attorney  General's  office 
who  do  this  work. 

I  reall»  that  the  committee  sends 
many  bills  to  the  Serute,  but  in  the  past 
this  same  work  was  done  by  the  Claims 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  chairman.  Of 
course.  It  took  work  to  do  it.  I  am  proud 
that  we  were  able  to  do  it.  As  I  said,  it  Is 
no  argxmient  to  me  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee accounts  for  over  50  percent  of 
the  bills  passed  In  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee has  a  great  deal  of  help  to  do  it, 
much  more  than  I  had  when  I  handled 
those  bills,  and  when  my  Claims  Com- 
mittee handled  over  50  percent  of  the 
bills  passed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  present  the  views  of  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  and  Rules  Com- 
mittees relative  to  Senate  Resolution  39. 

The  subcommittee  proposed,  and  the 
full  committee  approved,  a  request  for 
$244,820,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
received  last  year  plus  an  allowance  for 
the  cost  of  the  July  1968  Oovemment- 
wide  salary  Increases  as  well  as  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  expected  July  1969 
Oovemment-wide  salary  Increases.  The 
Rules  Committee  has  amended  the  reso- 
lution with  a  reduction  of  $34,820,  to 
leave  a  request  of  $210,000,  exactly  the 
amount  the  subcommittee  received  last 
year. 

Thus,  in  asking  for  the  same  amount 
as  last  year,  the  subcommittee  will  have 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  1968  pay  raise, 
or  make  other  adjustments  In  the  al- 
ready tight  budget.  I  would  point  out 
that  while  the  subcommittee  did  have 
some  fimds  remaining  unexpended  at 
the  end  of  the  90th  Congress,  the  prior 
chairman  had  been  defeated  in  a  pri- 
mary in  August,  and  the  subcommittee's 
activities  and  staff  both  continued  at  a 
reduced  level  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Since  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  find 
the  subcommittee  fully  staffed  and  fully 
active  for  the  entire  12  months,  it  Is  to 
be  expected  that  the  budget  will  be 
strained  to  its  limits,  especially  in  view 
of  the  need  to  absorb  the  cost  of  past 
salary  Increases. 

The  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Conunlttee.  dated  January  24. 
1969.  which  included  a  letter  from  me  to 
Chairman  Eastland  outlining  in  some  de- 
tail the  matters  which  the  committee  will 
have  under  consideration  this  year,  is 
included  In  the  printed  report.  Let  me 
just  add  that  during  the  brief  time  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
have  had  occasion  to  review  its  responsi- 
bilities, I  have  been  extremely  impressed 
with  the  Importance  and  timeliness  of  its 
duties.  The  need  to  revise  and  update 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  alone 
Is  a  project  of  great  complexity  and  ut- 
most priority.  That  act  affects  the  dally 
workings  of  over  100  Federal  agencies, 
yet  has  not  been  revised  since  1946.  The 
administrative  conference  Is  now  opera- 
tive and  has  already  produced  many  im- 
portant recommendations  on  adminis- 
trative practices  which  the  subcommittee 


will  be  reviewing.  The  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  and  title  HI  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  both 
of  which  the  subcommittee  was  heavily 
Involved  In  legislatively,  are  now  also 
fully  operative,  and  we  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  reviewing  the 
performance  under  these  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  items  referred  to  in 
the  letter,  I  have  already  received  other 
suggestions  deserving  of  subcommittee 
consideration  which  would  keep  the  sub- 
committee busy  for  many  years.  These 
include  the  general  themes  of  enhancing 
citizen  impact  on  the  decisionmaking; 
process,  procedures  for  making  available 
the  latest  technological  and  scientific  re- 
sources for  regulatory  and  other  deci- 
sionmaking agencies,  and  the  practice.^ 
and  procedures  which  determine  the  rel- 
ative impact  of  agency  members  and 
agency  staff  on  administrative  decision- 
making. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  39),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS 

The  resolution  (S.,Res.  40)  to  inves- 
tigate antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of 
the  United  States  was  armounced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  3.  line  5.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$623,500' 
and  insert  $525,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  tinder  sections  I34(ai 
and  136  of  the  Leglalatlve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  and  In  accordance 
with  lu  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  continuing 
study  and  investigation  of  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  of  the  antitrust 
and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States. 
their  administration.  Interpretation,  opera- 
tion, enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to  deter- 
mine and  from  time  to  time  redetermine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation  whlcti 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  neces- 
sary: 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
effldeut  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31.  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)   to  make  &uch  expendltur««  as  It  deems 


advisable:  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslstante 
and  consul tanU:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorlaed  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
80  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  S2.400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departmenU  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departmenU  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
Liter  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  (525.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

President 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  react 
briefly  to  the  proposal  that  is  being  made 
to  us  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. The  Rules  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  authorization  for  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  be  reduced  by 
$98,000. 

In  the  last  5  years,  sometimes  with  the 
acquiescence  caily  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  at  other  times  with  en- 
thusiastic support,  the  personnel  of  this 
subcommittee  has  been  reduced  27  per- 
cent. I  do  not  think  I  vrtll  have  any  takers 
when  I  ask  if  any  other  one  does  any 
better.  Twenty-seven  percent.  I  carmot 
acquiesce,  at  this  juncture,  in  any  fur- 
ther reduction,  which  would  not  be  a 
phased  reduction  at  all,  but  would  com- 
pd  the  elimination  virtually,  as  of  next 
month,  of  three  to  five  professionals. 
I  realize  that  the  total  figure  that  has 
been  requested  by  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee over  the  years  has  been  high 
relative  to  other  subcommittees. 

But  Is  it  relevant  to  talk  about  the  rela- 
tivity of  the  figure?  Is  not  the  relevant 
consideration  rather  what  it  is  that  this 
subcommittee  is  supp>osed  to  wrestle 
vnth — a  massive  economy  that  further 
concentrates  its  power? 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  is  going  to  come  up  with 
any  answer  as  to  how  we  may  diminish 
the  trend  toward  concentration  in  Amer- 
ican industry,  but  I  hope  that  all  here 
present  believe  that  if  there  were  Just 
one  source  of  employment  in  this  coun- 
ti7,  and  Just  one  source  of  production, 
we  would  have  destroyed  the  whole 
nature  of  our  society.  I  think  everyone 
agrees  that  is  wrong. 

Our  subcommittee  has  developed  fig- 
ures which  I  think  cannot  be  refuted, 
showing  that  about  two-thirds  of 
American  industrial  capacity  and  output 
currently  is  in  the  hands  of  200 — 200 
corporations,  they  call  them,  but  200 
management  decisions  that  affect  two- 
thirds  of  our  output — and  the  trend 
rapidly  accelerates. 


If  this  committee  could  do  nothing  else 
than  make  clear  to  America  the  threat 
that  is  involved  here — and  I  hope  this 
does  not  sound  like  Bryan  resurrected — 
it  would  Justify  fully  twice  the  sum. 

We  will  be  asked,  of  course,  what  bills 
have  come  out  of  the  subcommittee. 
There  have  been  efforts  by  some  of  us 
to  get  some  bills  out.  Very  few  have 
emerged. 

We  have  been  asked,  though  not  as 
gracelessly  as  this  question  is  phrased, 
"What  have  you  ever  done  that  has  done 
anybody  any  good?" 

I  would  submit  that  we  have  saved  the 
consumers  of  this  country,  in  the  last  12 
months,  about  $750  million.  How?  By  the 
settlements  that  have  been  effected  as  a 
consequence  of  our  hearings,  which  we 
have  generated  in  the  areas  of  electrical 
machinery  and  of  pharmaceuticals.  And 
if  you  can  get  a  cheaper  funeral  tomor- 
row, you  can  thank  the  subcommittee 
for  that  also.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  in  which  the  activity  of  this  com- 
mittee has  contributed  materially  to  the 
budget  of  every  family  in  the  country. 

But  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
most  Important  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
when  I  inherited,  as  seniority  operates  in 
this  body,  the  subcommittee,  there  was 
a  total  of  44  persormel.  That  number  hsis 
now  been  reduced  to  32.  over  a  period  of  7 
years.  That  is  a  reduction  in  personnel 
of  16  percent;  and,  beginning  with  the 
year  when  I  fii'st  had  full  responsibility 
for  the  committee,  the  reduction  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  27  percent. 

I  really  believe  that  on  a  record  such 
as  that,  the  Senate  might  consider  sup- 
porting an  effort,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  I  proposed  to  offer,  to  rein- 
state the  sum  necessary  to  continue  the 
present  personnel,  allowing  only  for  the 
salarj-  increase  which  the  Senate  adopted 
last  summer.  That  would  involve,  Mr. 
President,  substituting  for  the  figiwe  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  which  is 
$525,000,  the  figuie  of  $593,000,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $68,000. 

Last  year's  authorization  was  $577,500. 
The  figure  of  $593,000  would  represent, 
actually,  a  sum  of  only  $15,500  more  than 
our  authorization  of  last  year. 

However,  Mr.  President,  before  making 
such  a  suggestion,  I  would  inquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  if  it 
might  not  be  possible,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  figures  that  I  have  now  developed 
were  not  available  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee at  the  time  of  our  hearing,  but  are 
now  available  in  tabulated  form,  that  we 
provide  these  figures  to  him,  and,  while 
I  can  understand  why  he  might  not  be 
in  a  position  to  do  it.  whether  he  could 
not  agree  to  accept  the  modification,  if 
we  could  pass  this  resolution,  enabling 
the  staff  of  the  committee  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  table  which.  I  re- 
peat, was  not  available  at  the  time  we 
presented  our  case. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest, at  the  time  of  the  hearing  there 
was  a  full  quorum  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee present.  We  went  over  all  the  re- 
quests and  all  the  information  furnished. 
I  am  personally  not  in  a  position  to  ac- 


cept the  amendment,  because  the  Rules 
Committee  came  up  with  these  recom- 
mendations in  the  full  committee. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  from  the  floor,  of  course, 
that  is  perfectly  all  right;  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  doing  that. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  had  been 
my  thought — and  let  me  repeat,  because, 
in  view  of  the  exchange  on  the  floor,  per- 
haps the  able  chairman  has  not  heard 
me  fully — that  inasmuch  as  there  has 
been  developed  a  tabulation  that  makes 
very  clear  that  there  has  been  in  fact 
a  personnel  reduction  of  27  percent  in 
this  subcommittee  in  the  last  4  years,  we 
might  leave  that  with  the  committee, 
and  enable  the  chairman,  in  the  next  few 
hours,  perhaps,  to  reevaluate,  in  the  light 
of  that  performance,  the  reasonableness 
of  our  request,  rather  than  offering  the 
amendment  at  this  time  under  circum- 
stances which,  if  I  were  in  the  position 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, would  compel  me  to  oppose. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  discuss 
the  matter  with  them,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  another  meeting  of  the 
committee.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  the 
matter  up  the  next  time  we  meet,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  meet  tomorrow, 
and  meanwhile  I  will  discuss  the  matter 
with  other  membe/s  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  I  under- 
stand correctly,  then,  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  would  not  object 
to  passing  over  this  resolution  at  this 
time,  since  we  can  anticipate  the  Senate 
being  in  session  tomorrow  to  consider 
resolutions,  and  the  matter  could  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time.  In  the  meantime, 
the  chairman  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  the  tabulation  he  has  Just 
been  given. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  under- 
stand exactly  what  the  Senator  is  now 
saying. 

Mr.  HART.  Nor  was  I  clear  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senator's  reply. 

I  would  much  prefer,  rather  than  of- 
fering an  amendment  against  an  ex- 
change which  has  been  heard  by  rela- 
tively few  Senators,  to  leave  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  the 
tabulation  I  have  Just  described,  and 
that  we  not  act  upon  this  resolution 
today,  provided,  however— and  this  is 
what  I  wanted  to  make  clear— that  we 
anticipate  being  in  session  tomorrow, 
and  that  on  tomorrow  the  resolution 
could  be  called  up.  and  we  would  act. 
either  in  support  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Rules  Committee  or  of  the  modifi- 
cation that  I  have  advanced. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  And 
act  on  this  matter  tomorrow  instead  of 
today?  That  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  go  over  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr  HART.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  at  this  point  the  tabulaUon 
I  have  Just  described. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Would 
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the  Senator  oiake  for  the  Rwoid  a  state- 
ment of  his  amendment  also?  He  has  jiut 
presented  me  with  this  tabulation,  which 
I  had  not  seen. 
Mr.  HART.  The  amendment.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, would  be  simply  to  strike  the 
flgxire  "$525,000"  on  page  3.  Une  6.  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fUnire  of  "$593,- 
000."  This  would  maintain  the  staff  at 
the  level  of  last  year's  authorization,  with 


the  addition  only  of  the  salary  Increase  of 
last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HART  In  addition.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  which  ana- 
lyzes In  greater  detail  our  reaction  to  the 
reduction,  together  with  some  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  committee  during 
the  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmrnt 

Since  taking  over  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  In  the  fall  ot  1S63.  I 
have,  U  not  cooperated,  at  least  acquiesced 
In  the  cutting  of  the  staff  from  the  44  I  In- 
herited to  the  present  level  of  33.  This  Is  a 
27  percent  cut.  While  our  budget  baa  risen 
during  this  same  period,  the  Increase  covers 
only,  and  I  emphasize  "only,"  pay  raises 
voted  by  the  Congress. 

This  year  the  subcommittee  asked  for 
M33.500  which  Is  for  the  same  size  staff  we 
had  In  1948.  The  1968  staff  had  been  further 
reduced  by  two  professionals.  The  dollar  in- 
crease over  last  year  is  for  last  year's  pay  In- 
crMM*  and  the  estimated  amount  of  the  In- 
creaae  to  go  into  effect  in  July. 

The  subcommittee  members  unanlmoualy 
supported  this  request  as  did  the  full  Judl- 
cl4ury  Coounlttee.  The  Rules  Committee  cut 
this  request  by  098,500. 

This  time  I  cannot  In  good  conscience 
acquiesce.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  time  to 
put  the  budget,  not  only  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, but  of  others  In  perspective. 

It  Is  not  relevant  to  talk  atx>ut  appropria- 
tions for  ootumittees  as  if  they  existed  In  a 
vacuum — as  abeolute  amounts.  They  are  not. 
Today's  dollar  In   19M   terms   Is   worth   81 
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cents.  We  are  not  living  In  the  world  of  1969 
but  In  the  world  of  1909  and  this  Is  some- 
thing we  must  take  Into  consideration. 

This  Congress  through  its  committees  has 
a  vital  oversight  function  of  executive  ex- 
pendltiues  and  activities.  In  1969  the  Federal 
unified  budget  was  093  billion.  In  1968  that 
expenditure  was  0179  billion,  an  increase  of 
94.8  percent.  Obviously  the  executive  branch 
does  not  operate  on  1959  programs  and  dol- 
lars. And  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligations, 
neither  can  the  Congress. 

Our  subcommittee  has  the  obligation  to  be 
concerned  with  the  state  of  competition  in 
the  entire  economy.  In  1969  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  was  0484  billion.  In  1988  It 
was  0861  billion,  an  Increase  of  77.9  percent. 
In  1959  our  500  leading  corporations  had 
sales  of  8197  billion.  In  1968  they  had  sales 
of  0380  billion,  an  Increase  of  92.9  percent. 

Yet  In  the  saune  period  our  total  appro- 
priation has  risen  only  35.9  percent  and  our 
staff  has  decreased  15.8  percent. 

The  basic  question  Is  not  the  size  of  our 
appropriation  but  how  we  are  fulfilling  our 
obligations  to  the  American  people  to  stay 
abreast  of  developments  In  our  Jurisdiction 
In  this  exploding  economy. 

Let  me  detail  just  what  our  subcommit- 
tee hais  done  to  fulfill  this  obligation. 

Subcommittee  hearings  In  four  areas — 
electrical  machinery,  antibiotics,  library 
books  and  quinine  and  qulnldlne,  an  essen- 
tial heart  drug — have  led  to  private  class  ac- 
tions which  are  expected,  when  all  the  set- 
tlemenu  are  tallied,  to  totaU  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dolars.  Most  of  this  money  has 
been  or  Is  being  recovered  on  behalf  of 
states,  cities,  library  dlstrlcU,  other  local 
governmental  units  and  consumers. 

In  other  words,  from  the  05  million  in- 


vested m  our  subcommittee  during  the  past 
decade,  the  American  people — primarily  local 
government  units — have  received  a  return  of 
0750,000,000,  which  amounts  to  a  15,000  per- 
cent return.  If  we  had  done  nothing  else,  our 
existence  In  dollars  returned  to  local  gov- 
ernment units  alone  would  have  been  Justi- 
fied hundreds  of  times  over.  But  It  only 
scratches  the  surface  of  our  work. 

Today  everyone  Is  concerned  about  increas- 
ing economic  concentration  and  the  con- 
glomerate corporation.  It  was  In  the  vital 
economic  concentration  hearings  held  by  this 
subcommittee  that  the  phenomenon  was 
Identified  and  examined.  We  have  In  seven 
volumes  of  hearings  explored  all  aspecf^ 
of  this  current  problem. 

We  are  responsible  for  changes  In  SEC  reg- 
ulations to  make  It  easier  to  evaluate  thp 
conglomerate  corporation.  We  have  needled 
the  enforcement  agencies  Incessantly  and  I 
believe  have  Increased  their  awareness  of  the 
problem.  And  we  are  responsible  for  the 
present  FTC  Investigation  In  this  area.  Based 
on  those  hearings — as  soon  as  we  receive  the 
PTC  report — I  will  be  prepared  to  Introduce 
or  consider  appropriate  legislation. 

In  fairness  to  the  Rules  Committee,  there 
has  been  a  new  development  since  its  meet- 
ing on  the  budget.  President  Nixon  has  Indi- 
cated that  the  new  administration  may  soon 
Introduce  legislation  to  deal  with  conglom- 
erates. Our  subcommittee  during  the  past 
five  years  has  built  up  an  expertise  which 
will  enable  us  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 
recomxaendatlons.  But  if  in  fact  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  will  necessitate 
hearings  not  contemplated  when  we  re- 
quested this  year's  budget,  now  would  seem 
a  poor  time  to  cut  the  subcommittee  back 
further. 
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Oiu  work  in  other  areas  has  achieved  posi- 
tive benefits.  Here  U  a  brief  outline: 

1.  Diet  Pill  IndtutTv — Subcommittee  hear- 
ings forced  the  W>A  to  move — after  knowing 
of  these  cases  for  some  36  years — and  toke 
dangerous  drug  combinations  used  for  re- 
ducing purposes  off  the  market.  The  hear- 
ings Indicated  a  possible  66  deaths  suspected 
to  have  been  caused  by  drugs  used  by  some 
obesity  doctors.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  additional  deaths  will 
not  take  place  in  1969  because  of  our  hear- 
ings. In  addition,  the  Medical  Restraint  of 
Trade  bill  is  being  amended  to  reduce  fur- 
ther possible  injuries  caused  by  these  pills. 

2.  Competition  in  Defense  Procurement— 
The  Defense  Department  and  GAO  have  been 
meeting  and  scrutinizing  suggestions  sur- 
inced  at  our  hearings  for  putting  more  com- 
petition into  defense  procurement.  Potential 
savings  here  could  be  up  to  05  billion — more 
than  we  are  spending  on  grants  to  educa- 
tion. Job  training,  model  cities,  rent  supple- 
ments, urban  mass  transit.  Appalachla, 
youth  sunmier  Jobs,  basic  water  and  sewers 
and  school  lunches.  Recommendations  sur- 
faced at  these  hearings  for  the  first  time  are 
now  being  actively  considered  by  GAO  and 
the  Defense  Department  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  report  in  early  spring  wlilch  may 
represent  a  significant  breakthrough  \n  pro- 
curement procedures. 

3.  Automobile  Insurance — Insurance  com- 
panies tell  us  that  since  our  hearings  began, 
they  have  stopped  Including  race  on  insur- 
ance reports.  Also  companies  now  are  begin- 
ning to  stop  cancelling  policyholders  at  age  66 
because  of  Information  In  our  hearings  that 
they  really  are  among  the  best  auto  insur- 
ance risks. 

4.  Automobile  Repair  and  Service  iTMua- 
try — Since  these  hearings,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  devoting  additional  resources  to- 
ward design  that  will  build  repairablllty  and 
protection  into  the  automobiles  in  the  future. 

6.  Credit  Bureaus  and  Credit  Reporting 
Industry — Since  these  hearings,  an  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  has  developed  a  code  of 
ethics  which,  it  foUowed.  will  allow  credit 
buyers  access  to  their  own  credit  files  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  and  explaining  mate- 
rial contained  therein. 

6.  Funerals — ^Based  on  our  hearings.  Jus- 
tice obtained  a  consent  decree  removing  bar- 
riers to  price  advertising.  Savings  to  con- 
sumers cannot  be  fairly  estimated,  but  may 
be  assumed  to  be  substantial. 

7.  Credit  Life  Insurance — Our  hearings  re- 
sulted in  an  introduction  of  legislation  In 
several  states  to  correct  practices  we  uncov- 
ered such  as  kickbacks  to  lenders.  Senator 
Proxmire  and  1  will  soon  Introduce  Federal 
legislation  which.  If  passed,  will  result  in 
savings  of  mUlions  of  dollars  to  persons  tislng 
this  kind  of  Insurance. 

8.  Oil  Shale — Subcommittee  hearings  re- 
sulted in  cancellations  of  earlier  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  leasing  plans  which  would 
have  resulted  in  a  giveaway  of  this  great  na- 
tional treasure  estimated  to  be  worth  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars. 

9.  Housing — During  hearings  on  new  tech- 
nology and  concentration,  the  subconunlt- 
tee  became  aware  that  new  technology  was 
the  only  hope  of  meeting  the  need  of  6  mil- 
lion new  bousing  units  in  the  next  10  years. 
This  led  to  an  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Housing  bill  which  Is  designed  to  guarantee 
a  market  for  this  new  technology  by  requir- 
ing It  be  used  wherever  possible  in  Federally - 
.supported  hoiulng. 

10.  Medical  Laboratories — ^Law  requiring 
licensing  of  medical  labs  wa&  enacted  fol- 
lowing revelations  at  our  hearing  of  horrors 
committed  by  unlicensed  labs. 

11.  Independent  Busitiessmen  and  Fran- 
chising— We  have  been  told  by  many  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  that  since  the  sub- 
committee investigations  they  have  noted 
considerable  improvement  in  their  treatment 
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by  franchisors.  Also  many  franchise  con- 
tracts now  include  arbitration  clauses — as 
set  forth  in  the  bill  introduced  last  year 
as  a  result  of  the  bearings.  A  new  bill  will 
soon  be  introduced. 

This  brings  me  up  to  our  bearing  schedule 
for  1969  which  will  have  to  be  curtailed  If 
this  budget  cut  is  allowed  to  stand: 

1.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  auto 
Insurance  Investigation. 

2.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  auto 
repair  investigation. 

3.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  credit 
bureau  and  credit  reporting  Industry  hear- 
ings and  their  Impact  on  the  fast  approach- 
ing cbeckless  society. 

4.  The  skyrocketing  cost  of  hospital  care. 

5.  Government  Interference  with  the  mar- 
ket mechanism  with  the  petroleum  market 
being  the  first  area  for  examination. 

6.  Competitive  problems  in  the  rapidly 
changing  communications  field. 

7.  Competitive  problems  in  defense  pro- 
curement. 

8.  Conglomerate  mergers  and  what  legisla- 
tion can  best  deal  with  the  problem. 

These.  I  believe,  are  Important  programs 
which  promise  very  positive  benefits  to  all 
American  consumers  and  businessmen.  And 
they  represent  only  a  fraction  of  major  com- 
petitive problems  which  are  brought  to  our 
attention  almost  dally. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  con- 
cur with  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
amount  requested  Is  altogether  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  work  the  subcommittee  is 
doing. 

I  know  the  Senate  fully  realizes  the  Im- 
portance— Indeed,  the  absolute  necessity — of 
Involving  ourselves  In  the  challenges  of  these 
times.  I  said  during  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration, and  I  say  now,  that  we  caiuiot 
abdicate  our  responsibilities  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  But  to  carry  out  that  responsi- 
bility requires  adequate  staffing.  And  we  can- 
not get  adequate  staffing  If  our  primary  con- 
cern is  shaving  budgets  rather  than  the 
quality  of  the  work  performed. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  subcommittee  to  retain 
Its  current  staff — which  means  that  In  dollar 
amount  the  figure  recommended  by  rules 
of  $525,000  be  Increased  by  $68,000  to  $593,000. 
It  represents  last  year's  authorization  of 
$577,500,  plus  the  wage  Increase  of  last  year. 
This  Is  $15,600  more  than  our  authorization 
of  last  year. 


GROWTH   IN  GNP.  FEDERAL  BUDGET,  AND  SALES  OF  500 
LARGEST  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS,  1959-69 
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>  Estimated. 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1969,  and  Fortune 
Directory. 

Mr,  HART.  I  thank  the  chairman  very 
much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAININQ 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  42)  authorizing 
a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
situtional  amendments  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amend - 
men,  on  page  2,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$139,500"  and  in- 
sert "$120,000;  so  as  to  make  the  res- 
olution read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judllcary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining  to    constitutional    amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1969.  to 
January  31.  1970.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  ( 1 ) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Prot;tded,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices, information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
activities  and  findings,  together  with  lu 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  It  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31. 

1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$120,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 

by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  42  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments to  expend  not  to  exceed  $139,500 
this  year  for  a  study  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  constitutional  amendments. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$120,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $110,092  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $139,500  to  $120,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $19,500. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh  is  chairman  of 
the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  is 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  42),  as 
amended,  wasagreed  to.  " 
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the  Souttor  make  for  the  Rword  a  state- 
ment of  hlfl  amendment  aim?  He  has  just 
presented  me  with  this  Ubulatlon.  which 
I  had  not  seen. 
Mr.  HART.  The  amendment,  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, would  be  simply  to  strike  the 
figure  "$625,000"  on  page  3,  line  6.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  flg\ire  of  "$593,- 
000."  This  would  maintain  the  stafT  at 
the  level  of  last  year's  authorization,  with 


the  addition  only  of  the  salary  increase  of 
last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HART.  In  addiUon,  Mr.  President, 

I  a£ic  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  a  statement  which  ana- 
lyzes in  greater  detail  our  reaction  to  the 
reduction,  together  with  some  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  committee  during 
the  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

STATXIIXMT 

Since  t4UKliig  over  tbe  Antltruat  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  In  the  (all  of  10<t3,  I 
have,  ir  not  cooperated,  at  least  acquleaced 
In  tbe  cutting  of  the  staff  from  the  44  I  In- 
herited to  the  present  level  of  33.  This  U  a 
27  percent  cut.  While  our  budget  has  rlaen 
during  this  same  period,  the  increase  covers 
only,  and  I  emphasize  "only,"  pay  raises 
voted  by  the  Congress. 

This  year  tbe  subcommittee  asked  for 
•633,500  which  Is  for  the  same  slse  staff  we 
b4ul  In  1968.  Tbe  1908  st4tff  bad  been  further 
reduced  by  two  professionals.  The  dollar  in- 
crease over  last  year  Is  (or  last  year's  pay  In- 
crease and  tbe  estimated  amount  of  tbe  In- 
crease to  go  into  effect  in  July. 

The  subcommittee  members  unanimously 
supported  this  request  as  did  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  Rules  Committee  cut 
this  request  by  t98.500. 

This  time  I  cannot  In  good  conscience 
acquiesce.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  time  to 
put  the  budget,  not  only  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, but  of  others  In  perspective. 

It  Is  not  relevant  to  talk  about  appropria- 
tions for  oommltteee  as  If  they  existed  in  a 
vacuum — as  abeolute  amounts.  They  are  not. 
Today's   dollar   In    1B60   terms   Is   worth   81 


>  Ran|in|  from  5  to  211]  pofcsnt 

•SaUry  includts  5.05  porcont  (or  !>  months  plus  fstimalod  10  porcen,  ,or  7  monMis. 


cenu.  We  are  not  living  In  tbe  world  of  19S0 
but  In  tbe  world  of  1909  and  this  U  some- 
thing we  must  take  into  consideration. 

This  Congress  through  Its  committees  has 
a  vital  oversight  (unction  of  executive  ex- 
penditures and  activities.  In  1069  the  Federal 
untned  budget  was  •93  bUUon.  In  1968  that 
expenditure  was  ^179  billion,  an  Increase  of 
94.6  percent.  Obviously  the  executive  branch 
does  not  operate  on  1959  programs  and  dol- 
lars. And  If  we  are  to  fulAll  our  obllgaUons. 
neither  can  the  Oongrcsa. 

Our  subcommittee  has  the  obligation  to  be 
concerned  with  the  state  of  competition  in 
the  entire  economy.  In  1959  tbe  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  was  ^484  bllUon.  In  1968  It 
was  SBdl  billion,  an  Increase  of  77.9  percent. 
In  1958  our  500  leading  corporations  had 
sales  of  9197  bUUon.  In  1968  they  had  sales 
of  9380  billion,  an  Increase  of  93.9  percent. 

Yet  In  tbe  same  period  our  total  appro- 
priation has  risen  only  35.9  percent  and  our 
staff  has  decreased  15.8  percent. 

The  basic  question  Is  not  tbe  size  of  our 
appropriation  but  how  we  are  fulflUlng  our 
obligations  to  tbe  American  people  to  stay 
abreast  of  developments  In  our  jurisdiction 
in  this  exploding  economy. 

Let  me  detail  Just  what  our  subcommit- 
tee has  done  to  (ulflU  this  obligation. 

Subcommittee  hearings  In  four  areas — 
electrical  machinery,  antibiotics,  library 
books  and  quinine  and  qulnldlne.  an  essen- 
tial heart  drug — have  led  to  private  class  ac- 
tions which  are  expected,  when  all  tbe  set- 
tlements are  tallied,  to  total  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dolars.  Most  of  this  money  has 
t>een  or  Is  being  recovered  on  behalf  of 
states,  cities,  library  dlstrlcU,  other  local 
govemment40  units  and  consumers. 

In  other  words,  from   the  95  million  In- 


vested In  our  subcommittee  during  tbe  past 
decade,  the  American  people — primarily  locni 
government  units — have  received  a  return  ot 
•750.000.000,  which  amounts  to  a  15.000  per- 
cent return.  If  we  had  done  nothing  else,  our 
existence  In  dollars  returned  to  local  gov- 
ernment units  alone  would  have  been  justl- 
aed  hundreds  of  times  over.  But  it  only 
scratches  tbe  surface  of  our  work. 

Today  everyone  Is  concerned  about  increas- 
ing economic  concentration  and  tbe  con- 
glomerate corporation.  It  was  In  tbe  vital 
economic  concentration  bearings  held  by  this 
subcommittee  that  the  phenomenon  was 
Identmed  and  examined.  We  have  in  seven 
volumes  of  hearings  explored  all  aspects 
of  this  current  problem. 

We  are  responsible  for  changes  In  SEC  reg- 
ulations to  make  It  easier  to  evaluate  thr 
conglomerate  corporation.  We  have  needled 
the  enforcement  agencies  Incessantly  and  I 
believe  have  increased  their  awareness  of  the 
problem.  And  we  are  responsible  (or  the 
present  FTC  Investigation  In  this  area.  Based 
on  those  hearings — as  soon  as  we  receive  the 
PTC  report — I  will  be  prepared  to  Introduce 
or  consider  appropriate  legislation. 

In  fairness  to  the  Rules  Committee,  there 
has  been  a  new  development  since  Its  meet- 
ing on  tbe  budget.  President  Nixon  has  Indi- 
cated that  the  new  administration  may  soon 
Introduce  legislation  to  deal  with  conglom- 
erates. Our  subcommittee  during  the  past 
five  years  has  built  up  an  expertise  which 
will  enable  us  to  deal  InteUlgently  with  the 
recommendations.  But  if  in  fact  tbe  admin- 
istration's recommendations  will  necessitate 
hearings  not  contemplated  when  we  re- 
quested this  year's  budget,  now  would  seem 
a  poor  time  to  cut  the  subcommittee  back 
further. 
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Our  work  in  other  areas  has  achieved  posi- 
tive benefits.  Here  is  a  brief  outline: 

1.  Diet  Pill  /ruttistry— Subcommittee  hear- 
ings forced  the  PDA  to  move — after  knowing 
of  these  cases  for  some  35  years — and  take 
dangerous  drug  combinations  used  for  re- 
ducing purposes  off  the  market.  The  hear- 
ings Indicated  a  possible  65  deaths  suspected 
to  have  been  caused  by  drugs  used  by  some 
obesity  doctors.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  additional  deaths  will 
not  take  place  in  1969  because  of  our  hear- 
ings. In  addition,  the  Medical  Restraint  of 
Trade  blU  la  being  amended  to  reduce  fur- 
ther possible  Injuries  caused  by  these  pills. 

2.  Competition  in  Defense  Procurement — 
The  Defense  Department  and  GAO  have  been 
meeting  and  scrutinizing  suggestions  sur- 
laced  at  our  hearings  for  putting  more  com- 
petition Into  defense  procurement.  Potential 
suvlngs  here  could  be  up  to  tS  billion — more 
than  we  are  spending  on  grants  to  educa- 
tion, job  training,  model  cities,  rent  supple- 
ments, urban  mass  transit,  Appalachla, 
youth  summer  jobs,  basic  water  and  sewers 
and  school  lunches.  Recommendations  sur- 
faced at  these  hearings  for  the  first  time  are 
now  t>elng  actively  considered  by  GAO  and 
the  Defense  Department  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  report  In  early  spring  which  may 
represent  a  significant  breakthrough  in  pro- 
curement procedures. 

3.  Automobile  Insurance — Insurance  com- 
panies tell  us  that  since  our  hearings  began, 
they  have  stopped  including  race  on  insur- 
ance reports.  Also  companies  now  are  begin- 
ning to  stop  cancelling  policyholders  at  age  65 
because  of  Information  in  our  hearings  that 
they  really  are  among  the  best  auto  Insur- 
ance risks. 

4.  Automobile  Repair  and  Service  Indus- 
try— Since  these  hearings,  we  have  been  In- 
formed that  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  devoting  additional  resources  to- 
ward design  that  will  build  repalrablllty  and 
protection  Into  the  automobiles  in  the  future. 

6.  Credit  Bureaus  and  Credit  Reporting 
Industry — Since  these  hearings,  an  Industry 
Advisory  Conmilttee  has  developed  a  code  of 
ethics  which,  if  foUowed,  will  allow  credit 
buyers  access  to  their  own  credit  files  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  and  explaining  mate- 
rial contained  therein. 

6.  Funerals — Based  on  our  hearings,  Jus- 
tice obtained  a  consent  decree  removing  bar- 
riers to  price  advertising.  Savings  to  con- 
sumers cannot  be  fairly  estimated,  but  may 
be  assumed  to  be  substantial. 

7.  Credit  Life  Insurance — Our  hearings  re- 
suited  in  an  introduction  of  legislation  in 
several  states  to  correct  practices  we  uncov- 
ered such  as  kickbacks  to  lenders.  Senator 
Proxmlre  and  I  will  soon  introduce  Federal 
legislation  which,  if  passed,  will  result  in 
savincrs  of  millions  of  dollars  to  persons  using 
this  kind  of  insurance. 

8.  Oil  Shole — Subcommittee  hearings  re- 
sulted in  cancellations  of  earlier  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  leasing  plans  which  would 
have  resulted  in  a  giveaway  o(  this  great  na- 
tional treasure  estimated  to  be  worth  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars. 

9.  Housing — During  hearings  on  new  tech- 
nology and  concentration,  the  subconunit- 
tee  became  aware  that  new  technology  was 
the  only  hope  of  meeting  tbe  need  of  6  mil- 
lion new  housmg  units  In  the  next  10  years. 
This  led  to  an  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Housing  bUl  which  is  designed  to  guarantee 
a  market  for  this  new  technology  by  requir- 
ing it  be  used  wherever  possible  in  Federally- 
.supported  housing. 

10.  Medical  toborotortes — ^Law  requiring 
licensing  of  medical  labs  was  enacted  fol- 
lowing revelations  at  otir  hearing  of  horrors 
committed  by  unlicensed  labs. 

11.  Independent  Businessmen  and  Fran- 
(hUing — We  have  been  told  by  many  inde- 
pendent businessmen  that  since  the  sub- 
committee investigations  they  have  noted 
considerable  Improvement  In  their  treatment 


by  franchisors.  Also  many  franchise  con- 
tracts now  Include  arbitration  clauses — as 
set  forth  in  the  bill  introduced  last  year 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings.  A  new  bUl  will 
soon  be  Introduced. 

This  brings  me  up  to  our  hearing  schedule 
for  1969  which  will  have  to  be  curtailed  if 
this  budget  cut  is  allowed  to  stand: 

1.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  auto 
insurance  investigation. 

3.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  auto 
repair  investigation. 

3.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  credit 
bureau  and  credit  reporting  Industry  hear- 
ings and  their  Impact  on  the  fast  approach- 
ing checkless  society. 

4.  The  skyrocketing  cost  of  hospital  care. 

5.  Government  Interference  with  the  mar- 
ket mechanism  with  the  petroleum  market 
being  the  first  area  for  examination. 

6.  Competitive  problems  in  the  rapidly 
changing  communications  field. 

7.  Competitive  problems  in  defense  pro- 
curement. 

8.  Conglomerate  mergers  and  what  legisla- 
tion can  beet  deal  with  the  problem. 

These,  X  believe,  are  important  programs 
which  promise  very  positive  benefits  to  all 
American  consumers  and  businessmen.  And 
they  represent  only  a  fraction  of  major  com- 
petitive problems  which  are  brought  to  our 
attention  almost  dally. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  con- 
cur with  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
amount  requested  is  altogether  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  work  the  sulxsommlttee  Is 
doing. 

I  know  the  Senate  fully  realizes  the  im- 
portance— indeed,  the  absolute  necessity — of 
involving  ourselves  in  the  challenges  of  these 
times.  I  said  during  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration, and  I  say  now,  that  we  cannot 
abdicate  our  responsibilities  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  But  to  carry  out  that  responsi- 
bility requires  adequate  staffing.  And  we  can- 
not get  adequate  staffing  if  our  primary  con- 
cern is  shaving  budgets  rather  than  the 
quality  of  the  work  performed. 

I  ask  that  tbe  resolution  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  subcommittee  to  retain 
its  current  staff — which  means  that  in  dollar 
amount  the  figure  recommended  by  rules 
of  $525,000  be  Increased  by  $68,000  to  $593,000. 
It  represents  last  year's  authorization  of 
$577,500,  plus  the  wage  Increase  of  last  year. 
This  is  $16,500  more  than  our  authorization 
of  last  year. 


GROWTH  IN  GNP.  FEDERAL  BUDGET,  AND  SALES  OF  500 
LARGEST  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS,  1959-69 

IBIIIions  of  dollars) 


Year 


Federal  Sales.  500 

Gross           unified  largest  U.S. 

national          budget  industrial 

product         outlays  corporations 


1959... JM 

1960 504 

1961 520 

1962 560 

1963 591 

1964 632 

1965 685 

1966 7« 

1967 790 

1968 ,861 

1969 '900 

Percentata  of  change,  ^  _ 

1959-68 +77.9 


92 

197 

92 

204 

98 

209 

107 

229 

111 

245 

119 

267 

118 

298 

134 

333 

158 

359 

179 

•380 

184 

•400 

+9A.6 

-f92.9 

1  Estimated. 

Source:  Economic  Report  ol  the  President,  1969,  and  Fortune 
Directory. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  chainnan  very 
much.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAININa 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  42)  authori2lng 
a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
situtional  amendments  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
men,  on  page  2,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strilce  out  "$139,500"  and  in- 
sert "$120,000;  so  as  to  malie  the  res- 
olution read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlicary,  or  any  duly  authorized  sutKiom- 
mlttee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining  to    constitutional    amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices, information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Us 
activities  and  findings,  together  with  Us 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  It  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
tWs  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$120,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  42  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments to  expend  not  to  exceed  $139,500 
this  year  for  a  study  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  constitutional  amendments. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$120,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $110,092  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amoimt  from  $139,500  to  $120,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $19,500. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh  is  chairman  of 
the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  is 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  42),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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arruDT  of  coMBrmmoNAL 

RZOHTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
reaoluUon  (8.  Rm.  43)  to  taveaClffate 
matters  pertainlnc  to  coostltutlonal 
rlghte  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  an  amendment,  on  pase  2. 
line  13.  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "$220,000"  and  insert  "$200,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  tb«  Commltt««  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittae 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
lu  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ezanUne, 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Sbc.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  raaoluUon 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1(M0,  to 
January  31.  1970.  Inclusive.  Is  authorised  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  c«asultanu:  ProviiUd.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is-  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  •2.400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agenclee  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  dats,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1070. 

Sac.  4.  Kxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ezoeed 
•230.000.  $200,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  Senate  Resolution  43  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $220,000  this 
year  for  a  study  or  inveetlgmtlon  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$220,000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  which  $163,407  was  expended 
during  the  12-month  investigative 
period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $220,000  to  $200,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $20,000. 

Senator  Sak  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranlung  mltK>rity  member  of  the  sub- 
committee is  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  43).  as 
amended,  wae  agreed  to. 


STUDY   OF   CONSTITUTIONAL   SEP- 
ARATION OF  POWERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  separation  of 
powers  under  the  Constitution  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  22,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$130,000"  and 
insert  "$95,000";  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorised  under  sections  134(a) 
and  130  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  acconlance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  l>y  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  separation  of  i>ow. 
era  between  the  executive.  Judicial,  and 
legislative  branches  of  Qovemment  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  the  manner  in  which 
power  has  been  exercised  by  each  branch  and 
the  extent  if  any  to  which  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Oovemment  may  have  en- 
croached upon  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  in  any  other  branch  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  3.  For  the  purjKises  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
is  authorised  to  ssleet  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  bis  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  93.400  than  the  highest  groes 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdnUnlstratlon,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Qovemment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31.  1970. 

Sac.  4.  Bxpenaes  of  the  committee,  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ezoeed 
$95,000,  ahall  be  paid  from  the  oonUngent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  Senate  Resolution  52  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  through  its  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Separation 
of  Powers  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $130.- 
000  this  year  for  a  study  of  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  executive.  Judicial, 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$95,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $72,021  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
with  an  amendment  reducing  the  re- 
quested amount  from  $130,000  to  $95,000. 
a  rediKtion  of  $35,000. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Eavn*.  Jr.,  Is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 


committee is  Senator  Evncrr  McKihlet 

DlRKSXIf. 

The  Senate  Rulee  Oommfttee  decided 
to  keep  the  authorization  for  this  sub- 
committee at  $95,000  which  was  the  same 
amount  authorized  for  the  subcommittee 
last  year.  Approximately  $23,000  of  last 
year's  authorization  was  not  expended 
and  It  was  the  Rules  Committee's  opinion 
that  the  availability  of  this  sum  would 
allow  a  sufficient  expansion  of  the  sub- 
committee's activities  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlM  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  52) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 
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STUDY  OF  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  44)  to  investigate 
criminal  laws  and  procedures  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"appointment",  insert  "and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed";  and,  in 
line  15,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "$142,000'  and  Insert  "120,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  lU  JurlsdlcUons  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standmg  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  oommlttee.  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970.  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (3)  to  employ  on  a  temporary- 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  mlnority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  93,400  than  the  highest  grors 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
uUllze  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion. faclllUee,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies,  of  the  Qovemment. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  leglslaUon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•130.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  oonunlttee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  44  as  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  authorize  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  through  its  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Iaws  and  Procedures  to  expend 
tu>t  to  exceed  $142,000  this  year  for  a 
study  of  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 


During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$120,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $100,738  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $142,000  to  $120,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $22,000. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan  Is  chair- 
man of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  44>.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


FEDERAL     CHARTERS,      HOLIDAYS, 
AND  CELEBRATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  41)  to  consider 
matters  pertaining  to  Federal  charters, 
holidays,  and  celebrations  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Senate  Resolution  41,  as  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
would  authorize  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  through  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Cele- 
brations, to  expend  not  to  exceed  $9,500 
this  year  to  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  required  clerical  assistance. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$8,500  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $6,873  was  expended  during  the 
12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with- 
out amendment. 

Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
is  chalrmsm  of  the  pertinent  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  find  out  what  was  done  by 
the  committee  during  the  last  year.  I 
notice  there  is  one  employee  at  a  salary 
of  $9,500. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  ot  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  report  on  this  particular  resolution 
there  is  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Char- 
ters, Holidays,  and  Celebrations.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  Republican  subcommittee 
chairmen  In  the  Senate — perhaps  the 
only  one  now. 
The  letter  states: 

Deak  Ma.  Cbaikman:  During  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 234.  agreed  to  March  15,  1968.  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  •8,600  for  the  operation 
of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  This 
is  also  contained  In  the  amendment.  It 


Involves  one  employee.  I  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  now  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesldent.  will  the 
Senator  tell  me  how  one  can  get  along 
with  less  than  one  employee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
would  do  away  with  that  employee  and 
let  the  regular  staff  take  care  of  that 
work.  There  is  a  regular  staff  of  four  pro- 
vided for  under  the  original  act,  and  six 
clerical  employees,  plus  18  other  perma- 
nent employees. 

With  such  a  small  amount  of  work,  I 
think  the  regular  staff  could  do  it  and 
save  the  Nixon  administration  at  least 
$9,500. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  does  not  fully  imderstand  the 
chores  and  burdens  that  fall  upon  that 
subcommittee  that  require  at  least  one 
employee. 

In  a  single  session  we  have  gotten  out 
as  many  as  35  or  40  resolutions.  Will  the 
Senator  show  me  a  single  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  that  has 
such  a  working  score? 

We  have  some  very  important  things 
come  before  that  committee.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  people  who  call  for  the 
incorporation  of  organizations  so  that 
they  will  have  a  Federal  charter  and  can 
then  go  to  every  section  of  the  coimtry 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  and 
carrying  on  the  stated  objective. 

Tliere  is  a  resolution  on  my  desk  now 
seeking  to  incorporate  the  Association  of 
Paralyzed  Veterans.  How  do  you  quarrel 
with  it?  They  are  paralyzed  as  a  result 
of  gunshot  and  land  mines  and  artillery 
shells  in  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  it.  As  a  matter 
of  human  compassion,  you  cannot  quarrel 
with  It.  One  has  to  put  the  matter  over 
and  flght  about  It  later.  We  get  it  out  of 
the  subcommittee  and  then  the  work 
starts.  We  have  not  been  able  to  persuade 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
that  this  ought  to  be  done. 

We  have  had  the  same  problem  with 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  and  the  Paralyzed  War 
Veterans.  We  go  over  the  matter  over 
and  over  again. 

Tlie  committee  was  handling  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Monday  holidays  bill.  I  took 
aU  of  the  testimony  on  the  bill.  There  was 
a  great  deal  more  to  it  than  the  Senator 
suspects 

We  had  to  give  the  calendarmakers  2 
years  to  adjust.  We  had  to  give  the 
State  legislatures  the  opportunity  to 
bring  State  legislation  in  line  with  the 

We  will  then  have  the  Monday  holi- 
days which  wiU  provide  for  the  3 -day 
holiday  at  the  end  of  the  week.  There  are 
many  people  who  do  not  like  this  pro- 
vision. I  am  stm  hearing  from  people  who 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  moving  Lincoln's 
Birthday  holiday.  People  like  members 


of  the  DAR  complain  about  changing 
Washington's  Birthday.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  George  Washington  was 
not  bom  on  the  22d  day  of  February.  He 
was  bom  on  the  22d  day  under  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  but  not  under  the 
Julian  calendar.  And  the  calendar  was 
changed  when  George  Washington  was 
alive. 

We  have  to  take  the  heat  generated 
by  these  matters  and  carry  on  corre- 
spondence with  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try, including  labor  unions.  How  do  they 
feel  about  it?  How  does  management  feel 
about  it? 

The  Senator  would  be  surprised  at  how 
my  mall  is  encumbered  with  these 
problems. 

That  is  the  most  overworked  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  most  overworked  subcommittee  in 
the  Senate. 

I  must  appeal  to  the  charitable  senti- 
ments of  my  friends  in  the  Senate  not 
to  touch  this  little  amount  of  $9,500.  It 
is  a  bag  of  peanuts  compared  to  a  lot  of 
the  other  items.  I  wonder  how  I  get  along 
with  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  had  better  agree  to 
the  resolution  before  the  amount  is 
doubled.  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
ask  for  an  increase  before  we  Ket 
through.  .   ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  it  seems  to  me  there  is  little  left 
for  the  regular  committee  staff  to  work 
on.  This  committee  has,  aside  from  its 
regular  staff  members,  187  employees. 
-■The  cost  to  the  Government  is  $2,613,400. 
And  this  additional  work,  it  strikes  me. 
could  easily  be  done  by  the  regular  staff 
of  the  committee.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  Is  not  important. 
I  was  presented  a  while  ago  with  a  list 
of  the  staff  members  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  That  committee  has, 
I  am  sure,  almost  as  much  work  as  the 
Senate  Judicary  Committee.  Yet,  the 
House  Judiciarj-  Committee  has  32  em- 
ployees altogether,  whereas  the  full 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  187  em- 
ployees. They  do  a  little  more  work  in 
these  committees,  but  of  what  Impor- 
tance It  Is,  I  have  yet  to  learn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  one  subcommittee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Charters,  Holidays, 
and  Celebrations.  When  Senator  Mc- 
Carran,  of  Nevada,  was  the  chairman 
and  Senator  Langer.  of  North  Dakota, 
was  the  ranking  Republican,  they  made 
a  deal.  They  said.  'Well,  we  will  give  you 
humble  Republicans  one  chairmanship. 
We  will  give  vou  Charters.  Holidays,  and 
Celebrations."  And  that  is  how  Senator 
Langer,  a  Republican,  from  North 
Dakota,  became  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  was  second  In  line.  So  when 
the  time  came  and  Senator  Langer  left 
the  Senate,  I  took  over. 

In  all  that  time,  we  have  not  requested 
an  Increase  and  we  have  not  asked  for 
any  additional  employees.  We  ask  only 
that  you  take  care  of  the  pay  increase 
that  the  Senate  and  House  have  voted, 

and  that  is  all.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
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The  rasolutioo,  (8.  Res.  41) 
to  aa  follows: 

Reaotved,  Th«t  the  Oommlttee  on  Om  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorlsMl  Bubeommltto* 
Uiereof.  is  •utharlMd  under  aeotlona  134(») 
and  134  of  Um  Leclalatlv«  R«orfanlflattoa 
Act  of  1046,  as  amended,  and  in  acconUno* 
with  lU  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
aider  all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ter*, holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1.  18«».  to 
January  31.  1970.  Inclusive.  Is  authorised  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consuIUnU:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Swc.  3.  Bxpensea  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  19.500. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  47)  to  study 
and  examine  the  Federal  Judicial  system 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  20. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"1213,000"  and  insert  "$200,000";  so  as 
to  make  t!ie  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  examination  of  the  admin- 
istration, practice,  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  system  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  legiaiation.  If  any,  which  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to  Improve 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
Just  and  expeditious  adjudication  of  the 
cases,  controvereies,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  brought  before  them. 

Sac.  a.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  conunlttee.  from  February  1.  1969.  to 
January  31.  1970,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided , 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  t2,400  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Informauon,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  ita  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advlaable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1970. 


4.  Kspenaes  of  the  committee  under 
thla  reeolutloo,  which  shaU  not  exceed  $M0,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolln*.  Mr. 
President.  Senate  Resolution  47  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Imcrovements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $213,000  this  year  for  a  study  and 
examination  of  the  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$203,000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
poae.  of  which  $186,324  was  expended 
during  the  12-month  Investigative 
period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $213,000  to  $200,000,  a  re- 
ducUon  ot  $13,000. 

Senator  Joszph  D.  Ttdincs  is  chair- 
man of  the  pcollnent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee Is  Senator  Roman  L.  Hkxtska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  47) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATION   OF   IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION  MATTERS 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  45)  to  study 
matters  pertaining  to  immigration  and 
naturalization  was  announced  as  next  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  45  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
SutKommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  this  year  for  a  study  of  matters 
relating  to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$185,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $174,981  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  Jamxs  O.  Eastland  Is  chair- 
man of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee is  Senator  Evemxti  McKinlet 

DiRKSEN. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  45) ,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subconunlttee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and   136  of  the  Legislative   Reorganization 


Act  of  1M6,  aa  amended,  and  In  aooordance 
with  lU  jurladlctktna  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rule*  of  the  Senate  to  exam- 
ine, Investtgate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  Immi- 
gration and  naturalization. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  pybruary  1,  1980,  to 
January  31.  1970.  Incliislve.  Is  authorlaad  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  aa  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  sbaU  not  be  less  by 
more  than  (2.400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  aa  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1970. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
(200,000.  shall  be  paid  frotn  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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INTE31NAL  SECUKl'lTf 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  46)  to  investi- 
gate the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  3.  line  2. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$475,000"  and  insert  "$450,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rtiJe 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the 
committee,  to  make  a  complete  and  continu- 
ing study  and  InvestigaUon  of  (1)  the  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  enforcement  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  (2)  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relating  to 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  the  protection  ot 
the  internal  security  of  tiie  United  States: 
and  (3)  the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  of  sub- 
versive activities  In  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  pwssesslons.  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  infiltra- 
tion by  persons  who  are  or  may  be  under  the 
domination  of  the  foreign  government  or  or- 
ganizations controlling  the  world  Conununist 
movement  or  any  other  movement  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence. 

Sk;.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  conunlttee.  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31.  1970,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  noake  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  dolcal.  and  other  aaalatants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  autlMrlzed  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  seleoted  shall 
be  appointed  and  bis  compensation  shall  be 


go  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  itm 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departmento  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
committee  on  Rule*  and  Administration,  to 
uUUze  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $450,- 
(WO  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  46  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $475,000  this  year 
for  a  study  and  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  naUonal  security  laws 
and  matters  relating  to  espionage. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
1400  000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $390,583  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
with  an  amendment  reducing  the  re- 
quested amount  from  $475,000  to  $450,- 
000.  a  reduction  of  $25,000. 

Senator  James  O.  Easixand  is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  46),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  48)  to  investi- 
gate juvenile  delinquency  was  announced 
as  next  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  24,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  stiike  out  "$257,500" 
and  insert  "$225,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
.'uvenlle  delinquency  In  the  United  SUtes, 
including  (a)  the  extent  and  character  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United  States 
and  its  causes  and  contributing  factors;  (b) 
the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions  of  law. 
including  chapters  402  and  403  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  In  deaimg  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sen- 
tences Imposed  on.  or  other  correctional  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to.  youthful  offend- 
ers by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  extent  to 
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which  juvenUes  are  vlolaUng  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the   committee,   from   February    1,    1969.   to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable;   (2)    to  employ,  upon  a   temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assUtants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity  Is   authorized   to  select  one   person  for 
appointment,    and    the    person    so    selected 
shall    be    appointed    and    his    compensation 
shaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)   with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdminUtration. 
to  utilize   the  reimbursable  services,   infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
leglslaUon,    as    It   deems    advisable,    to    the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$225,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  48  as  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration     would     authorize     the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $257,500  this  year 
for  a  study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$225,000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  which  $208,310  was  expended 
during  the  12-month  Investigative  period. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $257,500  to  $225,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $32,500. 

Swiator  Thojcas  J.  Dodd  Is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  that  the  amount  authorized 
for  this  subcommittee  should  not  exceed 
the  amount  authorized  during  the  pre- 


vious year. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  resolution  to  con- 
tinue the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Youth  crime  has  gone  up  10  percent  in 
the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete 
stAt^is^cs  ■ 

The  experts  say  that  40  percent  of  the 
juvenile  population  wiU  have  an  arrest 
record  within  the  next  decsuie. 

It  is  known  that  70  percent  of  all  of- 
fenders were  first  arrested  under  the  age 

oi  25.  ..     ^       ^ 

We  know  that  so  far  in  this  decade 
young  people  under  18  years  of  age  have 
shown  the  largest  increase  for  any  age 
group  for  murder — 56  percent. 

We  also  know  that  entire  segments  of 
our  youth  are  turning  their  backs  on  the 
Government  and  on  society  as  evidenced 
by  draft  card  burning,  by  campus  dem- 
onstrations, by  miliUnt  gang  activities, 
by  drug  abuse,  and  by  hostile  clashes  be- 
tween youth  groups  and  the  police. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  for  the 
JJS.  Senate  to  question  whether  or  not 


it  will  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  say  this  not  because  the  Juvenile 
Delinquent  Subcommittee,  or  any  other 
committee,  can  by  itself  do  away  with 
youth  crime.  But,  because  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  has  taken 
effective  action  in  the  past  and  has  pro- 
posed action  for  the  future  to  counteract 
each  of  the  serious  crime  problems  that 
victimize  this  society  and  its  youths. 

It  was  this  subcommittee  that  made 
the  early  proposals  leading  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  major  Federal  juvenile 
delinquency  law,  the  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of   1961. 

My  colleagues  know  that  it  was  this 
subcommittee  that  first  proposed  gun 
control  laws  to  protect  young  people  from 
the  mail-order  traffickers  in  firearms.  In 
1968,  5  years  later,  we  finally  obtained 
passage  of  two  of  the  most  far-reaching 
firearms  laws  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. 

This  subcommittee  authored  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965  to 
protect  our  young  people  from  the  un- 
regulated traffic  in  literally  billions  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

This  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  and  helped  pass  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  to  en- 
able heroin  addicts  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  rather  than  make  them  rot  in  prison. 
This  subcommittee  helped  write  the 
congressional  guidelines  for  the  Drug 
Penalty  Amendments  of  1968. 

And  we  introduced  and  got  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  latest  Federal  delin- 
quency biU— Public  Law  90-445— the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  which  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  original  1961  act. 

Today.  I  ask  for  continuation  of  the 
subcommittee  because  there  are  other 
needs  in  the  delinquency  field  that  have 
not  been  met  by  the  above  measures. 

I  have  outlined  our  program  for  this 
year  in  my  letter  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

First,  we  must  investigate  the  condi- 
tions in  correctional  institutions  for 
young  offenders. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Of 
major  importance  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
Nation's  institutions  in  most  cases  do  not 
correct  the  inmates,  but  actually  release 
them  more  crime  prone,  more  hostile  and 
more  dangerous  than  ever. 

We  have  evidence  that  the  long  sen- 
tences under  which  many  young  offend- 
ers are  kept  in  institutions  do  not  help 
to  rehabilitate  them,  but  give  them  more 
time  to  learn  better  crime  methods  from 
fellow  prisoners. 

And,  we  have  evidence  that  many 
young  offenders  are  kept  in  incarceration 
under  grossly  inhuman  conditions  and 
are  subjected  to  brutality  and  abuse 
from  other  inmates  and  often  even  from 
the  custodian  personnel  of  the  institu- 
tion. .^    X        X        1 

I  wrote  Senator  Easixand  that  not  only 
is  delinquency  increasing,  but  that  we 
are  falling  further  and  further  behind  in 
our  efforts  to  rehabiUtate  the  growing 
army  of  young  lawbreakers  in  this 
country. 

I  am  wholly  convinced  that  a  major 
cause  of  this  regression  is  the  abominable 
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condltioiu  In  our  youth  Institutions 
which  further  derange  and  dehumanize 
rather  than  correct  and  rehabilitate. 

Second,  I  believe  we  must  consider  the 
effectiveness  of  current  Federal  delin- 
quency control  legislation. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  which  is  designed  to  develop  com- 
munity-based treatment  programs  for 
young  offenders. 

We  passed  the  law. 

We  publicized  it. 

And,  we  called  for  a  $25-million  ex- 
penditure in  the  first  year. 

Then  this  same  Congress  turned 
around  and  authorized  only  $5  million  to 
actually  put  the  law  into  operation. 

What  is  the  result?  The  result  is  that 
we  have  fooled  the  public  into  thinking 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  solving 
delinquency,  when  in  reality  our  effort 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 

Indeed,  I  wonder  If  we  do  not  fool  our- 
selves by  this  giving  with  one  hand  and 
taking  away  with  the  other. 

I  will  not  be  surprised  If  after  3  years 
.  there,  will  not  be  voices  heard  In  Con- 
gress labeling  the  Delinquency  Act  in- 
effective, while  neglecting  to  point  out 
that  we  simply  did  not  pay  the  money 
we  promised  to  even  get  the  law  off  the 
ground. 

But  even  more  Important.  I  think  this 
Congress  will  have  to  consider  whether 
a  piecemeal  approach  to  delinquency 
prevention  can  ever  be  successful.  I 
think  this  kind  of  approach  has  been  a 
part  both  of  the  1961  and  the  1968  De- 
linquency Acts. 

Particularly,  the  sad  state  of  our  cor- 
rectional systems  leads  me  to  think  that 
we  must  consider  some  type  of  ongoing 
Federal  assistance  in  the  correctional 
field.  I  have  in  mind  the  kind  of  help  we 
now  provide  schools  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
to  hospitals  under  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee will  explore  these  possibilities  In 
our  forthcoming  hearings. 

Third,  the  subcommittee  will  consider 
better  ways  to  handle  the  problem  of  the 
abuse  of  marihuana  and  to  prevent  its 
illegal  importation  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  from  Mexico. 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, primarily  because  of  mari- 
huana, narcotic  arrests  in  1967  rose  60 
percent  over  1966. 

In  the  under  18  years  of  age  category, 
the  increase  was  134  percent. 

Marihuana  is  the  most  popular  drug 
among  this  Nation's  youth.  It  has  also 
become  the  most  controversial  of  the 
drugs  used  to  affect  the  mind  and  distort 
emotions.  Some  researchers  claim  it  is 
harmless,  others  claim  the  opposite.  And 
yet,  while  It  is  being  used  by  possibly 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  teenagers  and 
youths,  marihuana  violators  are  often 
subjected  to  what  today  appear  archaic, 
unrealistic  and  ineffective  penalties  both 
at  the  Federal  and  the  SUte  level. 

I  believe  this  subcommittee  must  look 
into  this  matter,  both  to  And  means  of 
cutting  down  the  booming  marihuana 
trafQc  across  our  borders  and  to  establish 
more  equitable  and  effective  handling  of 


young  people  who  are  caught  up  in  the 
faltering  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
meet  the  problem. 

Finally,  there  are  new  forms  of  delin- 
quency and  youth  crime  which  have  In 
recent  years  added  to  the  overall  crime 
problem  and  which  cannot  be  suppressed 
with  the  conventional  crime  control 
methods. 

I  speak  of  what  the  scientists  call 
"alienation"  of  entire  segments  of  our 
youth  from  society  and  from  our  system 
of  government. 

This  is  expressed  In  youth  crimes  such 
as  draft  card  burning,  disorderly  anti- 
war demonstrations,  sit-ins,  campus 
riots  and  violence  intertwined  with  po- 
litical activity. 

Members  of  such  youth  groups  as  the 
Students  for  Democratic  Society,  the 
Black  Panthers,  the  Blackstone  Rangers, 
and  others  are  actually  engaged  in  open 
rebellion  against  society. 

They  incite  riots,  they  disrupt  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  our  courts,  and 
when  Imprisoned,  they  often  continue 
their  violent  behavior  and  create  havoc 
in  our  correctional  institutions. 

The  net  result  of  many  of  these  activi- 
ties Is  a  demoralizing  effect  on  our  law 
enforcement  machinery. 

Much  of  this  violence  is  identified  with 
gent  rally  accepted  causes  such  as  civil 
rights,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  others. 
Because  of  this,  these  youth  groups  are 
nom.ally  handled  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  tolerance  for  fear  of  escalat- 
ing any  disturbance  Into  a  full  scale  riot. 

This  works  to  further  aggravate  the 
police  who  are  exposed  to  the  threat  of 
violence  from  these  troublemakers,  but 
are  frequently  not  allowed  to  react  to 
episodes  of  flagrant  lawbreaking.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  demoralization  was  evident 
in  the  controversial  police  suppression 
of  demonstrators  in  Chicago  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  To  a 
lesser  scale  similar  conditions  were  evi- 
dent during  the  inauguration  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Whether  it  be  gang  violence  resulting 
in  multiple  deaths,  campus  demonstra- 
tions setting  forth  unrealistic  demands, 
or  an  unruly  protest  against  Vietnam, 
these  activities  are  an  expression  of  seri- 
otis  differences  between  large  segments 
of  our  youth  and  the  government  estab- 
lishment. 

Unless  we  .seek  to  understand  the 
causes  of  these  differences,  we  can  only 
exi>ect  more  violence  and  even  greater 
demoralization  and  undermining  of  our 
law  enforcement  machinery. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  look 
into  these  matters  and  I  believe  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Subcommittee  Is  well 
equipped  to  carry  out  these  inquiries. 

For  these  reasons  I  call  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  48. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  this  resolution  has  come  up,  I  have 
had  a  little  to  say.  The  amoimt  re- 
quested is  the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
the  last  2  years — $225,000. 1  am  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  the  work  of  that 
committee  has  increased. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  It  has. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  subjects  Is  the 
committee  now  looking  into?  I  thought 
we  could  get  rid  of  some  of  these  sub- 


committees. I  believe  this  is  a  good  place 
to  start. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  Juvenile  crime  in  this  country,  we 
could  get  rid  of  some  of  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  longer  this  committee  goes  on,  the 
more  Juvenile  delinquency  we  have. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  like  saying  the 
more  people  who  have  cancer,  the  more 
reason  we  should  cut  off  research  on  it, 
or  some  other  dreadful  physical  ailment. 

We  have  had  growing  juvenile  crime 
for  years,  since  this  subcommittee  was 
founded.  I  believe  the  subcommittee  has 
made  great  progress  in  this  area;  I  wish 
it  could  have  made  more.  I  believe  it  has 
done  its  work  well. 

The  Senator  has  asked  a  question,  and 
I  should  like  to  reply. 

Every  year  at  budget  time  I  am  con- 
fronted by  one  or  two  colleagues  with  the 
same  proposition.  The  Congress  appro- 
priates money  for  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  and  yet  Juvenile 
crime  continues  to  increase.  I  am  then 
faced  with  the  conclusion  on  the  part  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  we  are  useless. 

I  would  like  to  use  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  case  in  point  to  refute 
this  argument.  In  1962  I  outlined  to  the 
Congress,  based  on  this  same  subcom- 
mittee's studies  and  investigations,  whnt. 
stcp.s  should  be  taken  to  halt  crime  in  the 
Nation  s  Capital. 

I  outlined  in  detail  the  shortages  in  the 
police  department,  of  both  trained  men 
and  modem  crime  fighting  equipment. 

I  stressed  the  pressing  need  for  more 
courts  and  court  personnel  and  the  lack 
of  probation  and  parole  officers. 

I  emphasized  the  failure  of  the  District 
school  system  to  handle  its  dl£Qcult  and 
delinquency-prone  students  and  its  utter 
failuie  to  help  dropouts  refrain  from 
criminal  behavior. 

I  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  correc- 
tional facility  at  Lorton,  which  now 
looms  so  large  in  this  city's  crime  picture. 
was  even  at  that  date,  overcrowded  and 
lacked  any  followup  facilities  for  coun- 
seling and  employment  assistance  serv- 
ices. 

I  pointed  to  the  rampant  mail-order 
firearms  traffic  that  swelled  the  city's 
crime  flgures. 

I  called  for  an  end  to  discrimination  in 
job  opportunities  for  our  minority  youths. 

I  said  then  that  If  Congress  wants  to 
curb  violence  in  the  streets  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  it  must  face  the  fact  that 
money  is  needed  to  buy  expanded  crime 
prevention  and  crime  control  tools. 

I  Introduced  legislation  to  help  the  city 
with  many  of  these  problems.  But  the 
Congress  failed  to  act  on  most  of  it  or  it 
moved  so  slowly — the  mall  order  gun  bill 
took  7  years — that  once  the  legislation 
was  passed,  we  had  already  reached  and 
passed  the  crisis  point  in  crime. 

So,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  today  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subconunlttee  that  youth  crime  is  still 
Increasing,  but  It  has  been  to  a  large 
measure  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act 
with  enough  speed  and  resources  that 
has  contributed  to  the  crime  problem,  not 
orUy  in  this  city  but  in  cities  across  the 
Nation. 
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Mr  President,  here  are  the  first  three 
sentences  of  a  speech  I  made  In  1962: 

Thoae  who  Uv«  in  ttoe  WMhlngton  area  •» 
.Tiwrlenemg  a  growing  f«eUng  of  dlfltreea  and 
f^Sttatlon  and  even  fear  b«KS»u«e  the  Capital 
nf  the  United  State*  la  the  most  dangerous 
niace  in  the  country  alter  dark.  The  District 
of  Columbia  hae  the  NaUon'e  highest  rate 
of  affsravated  assault. 

to  recent  weeks  we  have  been  going 
through  another  of  those  recurrent  waves  of 
crime  Ui  the  Capital. 

I  was  describing  Washington  and  the 
crime  problems  it  faced  at  that  time. 

In  my  comments  that  day,  March  28, 
1962  I  predicted  what  Washington  of 
1969' would  be  like  if  Congress  continued 
to  ignore  the  crime  problem  here. 
It  was  almost  7  years  ago  that  I  said: 
We  in  Congress  share  the  power  to  govern 
this  city  and  therefore  we  must  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  what  happens 

^*We'have  the  responslblUty  of  providing 
better  poUce  facilities,  better  court  faculties, 
better  laws  and  Improved  social  condi- 
tions. ...  . 

And  until  the  Members  of  Congress  become 
lust  as  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  Dls- 
Irtct  of  Columbia  as  they  are  with  their  own 
home  districts  or  their  own  home  states,  the 
NaUon's  Capital  stands  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing the  NaUon's  crime  capital. 

My  recommendations  to  Congress  al- 
most 7  years  ago  were  characterized  in  an 
editorial  In  the  March  30,  1962.  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  as  follows: 

Senator  Dodd  has  given  us  a  thoroughly 
enllKhtened  list  of  countermeaaures  against 
attacks  and  robberies  In  Washington's 
streets,  the  volume  of  which  has  become  in- 
tolerable. He  observes,  correctly,  that  we  must 
work  at  two  levels.  We  need  immediate  pro- 
tecUon  against  the  results  of  this  city's  fail- 
ures, over  the  last  generaUon,  in  education 
and  welfare.  We  must  concurrently  work 
diligently  at  curing  these  failures  over  the 
next  generation. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  failures  of 
Congress  to  cope  with  the  crime  prob- 
lem as  it  has  developed  in  the  years  smce 
1962,  I  £isk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following: 

First,  my  comments  as  delivered  here 
on  March  28,  1962.  and,  second,  a  series 
of  newspaper  articles  by  reporters  Elsie 
Carper,  Eve  Edstrom  ,and  Leslie  H.  Whit- 
ten  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
between  March  29.  1962.  and  April  7. 
1962,  which  is  an  analysis  of  my  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  crime  problems  developing  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  some  7  years 

ago.  ,  i    .  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 

as  follows : 

Statbment  by  senator  THOMAS  J.  Dodd  on 
Cana  and  Dkunquenct  in  th«  Nation's 
CAPriAL,  March  28,  1962 


Thoee  who  live  in  the  Washington  area  are 
experiencing  a  growing  feeling  of  distress  and 
frustration  and  even  fear  because  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  U  the  most  dangerous 
place  In  the  covmtry  after  dark.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  the  nation's  highest  rate  of 
aggravated  assault. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  been  going 
through  another  of  thoee  recurrent  waves  of 
crime  in  the  Capital.  Last  month  eleven  per- 
Bona  were  murdered  In  the  District,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  300%  over  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago.  In  the  same  period  robbery 


was  up  7  per  cent,  petty  larceny  was  up  34 
per  o«»t,  auto  theft  up  11  per  cent,  and  grand 

larceny  up  9  per  cent.  

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  country  heard 
of  a  bus  driver,  Mr.  Page  M.  PoweU,  who  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the  streets 
ot  the  Capital  was  viciously  aaaaiUted  by  a 
"rat-pack"  of  youths  In  front  of  a  dlfBdent 
KTOup  of  passengers  who  did  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  rise  to  help  defend  a  helpless  feUow 

The  term  "rat-pack"  Is  not  mine;  It  Is  the 
name  these  young  criminals  apply  to  them- 
selves. And  "rat-packing"  Is  the  term  they 
have  coined  to  describe  their  more  vldous 
assaults-  for  instance,  the  one  In  which  they 
struck  down,  clubbed,  kicked  and  murdered 
67-year-old  Mr.  Jess  Murchlson  in  front  of 
his  vrtfe. 

It  is  easy  at  a  time  like  this  to  raise  a 
clenched  fist,  to  denounce  the  poUce  or  the 
younger  generaUon  or  the  District  Govern- 
ment. It  la  easy  to  blame  the  problem  on 
race  relaUons  or  softness  on  the  part  of  the 
court  system  or  even  "welfare  give-aways." 

The  people  who  live  in  the  District  have 
every  reason  to  feel  frustraUon  and  anger 
at  what  they  see  going  on  around  them.  But 
those  who  are  In  poeitions  of  leadership  In 
this  community  had  better  examine  their 
own  conduct  before  they  make  sweeping 
Judgments  on  what  Is  happening  here. 

We  m  the  Congress  share  the  power  to 
govern  this  city  and  therefore  we  must  bear 
a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  what 
happens  here.  .  , 

The  Nation's  Capital  ought  to  be  the  model 
of  the  nation  in  every  field.  I  say  this  not 
lust  because  the  diplomatic  leaders  and 
press  representaUves  from  aU  over  the  world 
are  here  and  tend  to  Judge  our  country 
by  what  they  see,  nor  do  I  say  It  primarily 
because  miUlons  of  Americans  flock  to  the 
Capital  from  all  over  the  country  and  the 
image  of  the  American  Government  which 
they  take  home  is  bound  to  be  sulUed  by 
what  they  see.  ,      ^     ^ 

I  say  It  because  Washington  ought  to  be 
the  symbol  and  the  Image  of  the  best  that 
we  can  do  as  a  free  people.  It  ought  to  rep- 
resent what  we  hope  to  achieve  in  the 
country  and  in  the  world.  The  NaUon's  Capi- 
tal should  be  the  nation's  leader  in  educa- 
Uon,  in  urban  development,  in  parks  and 
playgrounds,  in  schools,  in  housing,  in  race 
relations  and  above  all,  in  law  enforcement. 
It  is  therefore  time  to  probe  not  only  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  to  probe  as  weU  the  needs 
of  the  Capital  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Congress  has  met,  or  has  failed  to  meet,  those 

My  obJecUve  today  Is  to  look  at  the  facts 
and  to  look  at  the  needs  and  to  make  some 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  particu- 
larly m  the  field  of  Juvenile  deUnquency,  in 
which  I  have  a  special  Interest  arising  from 
my  membership  on  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  outrages  that  have 
been  committed  on  the  3,300  miles  of  side- 
walks, streets,  and  alleys  of  the  national 
capital  m  the  last  calendar  year. 

During  1961  there  were  82  people  mur- 
dered—ten more  than  In  the  previous  year. 
And  another  22  deaths  were  classified  as 
"manslaughter"  or  "negligent  homicide." 

Last  year  122  District  women  were  raped, 
seven  more  than  during  1960.  In  addition, 
there  were  25  more  attempted  rapes. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  four 
people  were  robbed  and  that  was  523  more 
than  the  previous  year.  And  additional  at- 
tempts were  made  to  rob  169  other  persons, 
43  more  than  in  1960. 

There  Is  no  place  like  home,  but  last  year 
District  residents  had  4.737  visitors  they  did 
not  want.  Almost  13  ttmes  every  day  last 
year  someone's  home  was  broken  Into. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1961  there  were 
4  737    housebreakings— 488    more    than    the 


previous  year.  And  more  than  that.  185  ad- 
ditional attempts  were  made.  That  in  itself 
was  26  more  than  the  previous  year. 

Larceny,  petty  and  grand,  totaled  0,683 
last  year  an  increase  of  632. 

Between  five  and  six  cars  were  stolen  every 
day  of  1961  few  a  grand  total  of  2,183,  an  in- 
crease of  230.  *».„*,.„rt 

In  almost  every  category  of  crime  the  trend 

was  up.  . 

I  would  like  to  t\irn  for  a  moment  to  the 
category  of  Juvenile  crime. 

Never  since  the  turbulent  years  of  the 
post-Worid  War  n  era  has  Washington  bad 
more  deUnquency  than  today.  And  this  is 
delinquency  that  cannot  be  explained  as  due 
to  wartime  pressures  on  families  and  youth. 

In  1961,  Washington  had  11  cases  of  Juve- 
nUe  homicide,  while  In  1960  there  were  only 
three.  Juvenile  robbery  Increased  from  276  to 
418  cases  and  housebreaking  from  681  to  806 

cases.  .  „,„ 

Robberies  characterized  by  force  and  vio- 
lence Increased  by  25  per  cent. 

Armed  holdups  increased  by  62  per  cent. 

Yoking  robberies,  among  the  most  odious 
of  crimes,  increased  by  14  per  cent. 

In  this  category  was  18-year-old  Edward 
Smith  who  committed  30  yokings  from  May 
to  December,  1961.  He  operated  with  three 
heavy  rings,  two  of  lead  and  one  of  brass, 
on  the  last  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 
•They  work  pretty  good  the  way  I  use  them 
he  said,  and  boasted  that  crime  in  Washing- 
ton should  go  down  100  per  cent  with  his 

In  the  lesser  crime  categories,  there  were 
increases  in  arson,  destroying  private  prop- 
erty, destroying  movable  property,  unlawful 
entry,  and  assault. 

In  1959  one  referral  of  homicide  was  made 
to  the  JuvenUe  court.  In  1960  there  were 
two  such  referrals,  while  In  1961  the  nuinber 
of  homicide  referrals  was  eleven,  lather- 
more,  in  the  first  two  months  of  1962,  four 
cases  of  homicide  have  ahready  been  brought 
to  the  D.C.  Juvenile  Court. 

Specific  flgures  for  specific  offenses  fluctu- 
ate from  year  to  year.  However,  the  totol 
court  referral  rate  in  Washington  has  risen 
m  a  disturbing  manner.  In  spite  of  nf  con- 
trol measures  which  we  enact  Pertodlcally. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  In  1955  the 
District  established  a  YouUi  Aid  Division  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  "ms 
division  allowed  the  police  themwlves  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  cases  vrtthout  official  acUon 
so  as  not  to  overcrowd  the  court.  That  year 
the  number  of  complaints  received  by  the 
court  leU  from  3,900  In  the  previous  year  to 
3  100.  However,  in  1961,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
the  police  stiU  release  an  increasing  number 
of  juvenues  without  court  action,  the  court  s 
complaint   figure  has  again  risen  to  3,900 

""^^spite  of  yearly  Increases  In  deUnquency 
control  programs,  and  In  spite  of  statutlcal 
manipulations  and  classifications,  delin- 
quency m  Washington  has  kept  growing. 

Those  are  the  essential  facta  about  crime 
in  the  District.  What  can  we  In  this  Con- 
gress do  about  those  f  acU? 

I  believe  our  approach  should  take  two 
directions: 

First  to  see  to  it  that  the  needs  of  the 
PoUce  Department  and  of  the  co"'^  «>[• 
met  and  t^  see  to  it  that  ^^at^^r  deflclen. 
cles  there  may  be  in  the  law  ItseU  are  so 
rer^edled  as  to  make  It  clear  to  each  would- 
be  criminal  that  he  will  be  swiftly  appre- 
hended  and  punished. 

Second,  we  have  got  to  step  up  our  attack 
on  the  underlying  contributing  causes  of 

'^'^I  therefore  urge  Congress  to  take  imme- 
diate action  to  build  up  the  mefoPO»t«J 
poUce  force  to  the  authorized  «t«^«^  °^ 
3.000  men.  Instead  of  slowly  adding  these 
men  In  yearly  installments. 

I  further  urge  that  Congress  take  action 
to    appropriate    the    requested    number    or 
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man-and-dof  t«MBa  and  that  th*  police  de- 
partment step  up  Ita  training  programs  so 
tbat  theaa  team*  can  be  placed  on  the  streets 
In  a  period  of  several  months.  Instead  ot 
year*. 

I  feel  that  the  Juvenile  Bureau  of  the  police 
department  should  have  at  least  ten  police 
cruisers  on  the  streets  each  night,  Instead  of 
the  Hve  or  six  they  are  able  to  muster  at  the 
present  time. 

And  Congress  must  consider  ways  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  placed  In  the  path  of 
effective  police  work  by  the  provisions  and 
Interpretations  of  the  Durham  and  Mai  lory 
decisions.  According  to  Police  Chief  Murray 
the  requirements  set  by  the  Mallory  decision 
make  law  enforcement  more  difficult  In  the 
District  than  under  state  laws,  and  as  a  result 
"a  number  of  our  most  heinous  crimes  could 
not  be  prosecuted." 

Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  serious  offenders 
are  repeaters.  This  means  that  our  correc- 
tional attempts  are  falling  very  bady  and 
have  to  be  re-evaluated. 

It  has  become  evident  not  only  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  but  also  across  the 
country  that  correctional  and  rehabilitative 
measures  applied  by  professional  personnel 
In  correctional  institutions  and  as  part  of 
probation  and  parole  supervision  have  thus 
far  infbstantlally  failed  to  reform  the  crlm- 
inaftTThey  have  resulted  In  recidivism,  or 
repeat  otrenders.  In  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  cases  released,  and  have  thus  been  highly 
responsible  for  the  rampant  crime  and  delin- 
quency conditions  which  prevail  In  the  Dis- 
trict and  elsewhere. 

It  U  therefore  evident  that  we  must  re- 
evaluate present  policies  concerning  the 
length  of  sentencing  and  the  manner  of 
disposition  of  court  cases. 

Tour  Subcommittee  will  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  recommending  that  the  appropri- 
ate laws  governing  length  of  sentencing  '>e 
changed  to  replace  minimum  and  maximum 
length  of  Incarceration.  We  will  consider 
Indeterminate  sentencing  clauses  which  will 
allow  correctional  administrators  and  boards 
of  crime  control  experts  to  retain  or  release 
offenders  strictly  according  to  the  Individual 
merits  of  each  case  and  not  according  to 
laws  which  fall  to  differentiate  between  a 
deeply  disturbed  and  recldlvlsm-prone  of- 
fender and  between  a  stable  person,  who  may 
only  once  In  a  lifetime  be  Influenced  to  crime 
by  a  unique  constellation  of  circumstances. 

Such  a  revision  of  the  laws,  I  feel.  Is  neces- 
sary to  both  Insure  protection  of  the  public 
from  a  corps  of  dangeroiu  and  perverse 
criminals  and  lead  to  more  successful  reha- 
bilitative and  correctional  practices  by  crime 
control  personnel. 

We  must  take  another  look  at  the  Juvenile 
court  laws  here  In  the  District. 

The  juvenile  court  was  created  to  help 
young  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  a  mis- 
take to  keep  away  from  further  excursions 
into  crime.  But  today  many  of  thoee  who  go 
before  the  Juvenile  bench  are  already 
hardened  young  criminals.  These  hoodlums 
have  not  Just  broken  a  few  windows  and 
stolen  some  apples  from  fruit  stands.  Instead 
they  have  killed,  yoked,  robbed,  and  assaulted 
Innocent  people.  There  are  many  among  them 
who  can  only  contaminate  and  corrupt  the 
Immatiire  children  whom  we  used  to  call  the 
Juvenile  delinquents.  This  I  think  goee 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Juvenile  law.  I  know 
that  Judge  Ketchum  has  exercised  his  right 
of  waiving  Juvenile  case*  to  the  criminal 
court  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Judge  in 
the  country.  I  understand  that  he  has  been 
crlUclzed  for  this. 

I  think  the  Judge  has  done  well  and  we 
should  look  at  the  waiver  procedure  to  see 
If  It  should  be  used  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
We  must  make  sure  that  those  criminals  on 
our  streets  who  are  often  yoting  In  age  only, 
but  not  In  experience  and  vlclousneea,  are 
met  with  the  full  force  of  the  criminal  law 
and  are  made  to  suffer  the  consequences. 


An  examination  by  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Into  two 
matters  closely  related  to  the  so-called  "crime 
wave"  reveals  the  responsibility  which  society 
as  a  whole  bears  for  a  good  deal  of  crlmlnsj 
behavior  and  points  to  some  constructive 
steps  the  Congress  can  take. 

I  have  mentioned  that  armed  holdups  by 
youths  Increased  by  83  per  cent  last  year. 
Certainly  one  factor  In  this  situation  Is  the 
easy  availability  of  cheap  mall-order  guns. 
Here  Irresponsible  adults  are  to  blame. 

During  IMI  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  been  investigating  the  recipients  of 
mall-order  handguns  which  have  been 
shipped  into  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
the  Railway  Express  Agency.  We  have  tried 
to  determine  the  character  and  stability  of 
the  recipients  of  these  guns  and  to  determine 
U  there  Is  any  correlation  between  the  areas 
of  high  crime  rate  In  the  District  and  the 
areas  In  which  mall-order  handguns  are  pre- 
dominantly found. 

Concerning  the  types  of  persons  receiving 
mall-order  guns.  Subcommittee  Investigators 
have  determined  that  38  per  cent  of  the 
recipients  have  criminal  records  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  records  range  In 
serlouaneas  from  misdemeanors  to  felonies. 
Included  among  the  more  serious  felonies  are 
assaults  with  such  deadly  weapons  as  guns, 
knives,  and  Icepicks,  assaults  on  policemen, 
narcotics  violations  and  bonUclde.  Others 
have  long  records  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
drttnk  arrests.  These  records  Indicate  sub- 
stantially that  an  undesirable  element  of 
this  city  Is  receiving  firearms  through  mall- 
order  houses. 

The  mall-order  recipients  for  the  moet 
part  live  In  the  so-called  "slum  areas"  of  the 
city.  Many  are  Itinerant  and  are  economically 
living  on  a  bare  survival  basis. 

Concerning  the  relationship  between  high 
crime  areas  of  the  city  and  Incidence  of 
mall-order  weapons.  It  was  found  that  deliv- 
ery of  mall-order  handguns  corresponds  with 
the  high  crime  areas  In  the  city. 

We  found  that  In  the  following  five  police 
preclncu  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  there 
Is  a  higher  Incidence  of  mall-order  guns  de- 
livered than  In  any  other  precincts  In  the 
city.  Those  precincts  are  the  3d,  1st,  13th, 
10th.  and  0th.  Crlmewise.  these  rank  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  respectively. 

We  are  drafting  legislation  to  deal  with 
Interstate  mall-order  traffic  In  guns  and  have 
already  succeeded  In  obtaining  the  voluntary 
support  of  many  of  the  responsible  elements 
In  the  production,  transportation  and  sale 
of  weapons. 

One  of  the  moet  significant  findings  of  our 
committee  concerns  the  Increasing  number 
of  unemployed  able-bodied  young  men  In 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  13,000  out-o(-school, 
out-of-work  youth  here.  This  waste  of  hu- 
man lives  Is  not  Just  the  waste  that  results 
from  the  Idleness  of  thousands  of  16-  and  17- 
year-olds.  The  damage  Is  multiplied  by  the 
destruction  created  by  out-of-school.  out-of- 
work  youth  who  become  delinquents. 

As  unemployment  Increases  In  this  age 
group.  It  Is  accompanied  by  Increasing  de- 
linquency. Walter  Tobrlner.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District,  told 
us  that  "studies  have  shown  that  the  youth 
employment  situation  In  Washington,  D.C., 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  youth  crime  rate 
here.  Too  many  young  people  with  nothing 
to  do  and  limited  Job  opportunities  for  them 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
Increased  crime  rate  here." 

Why  does  this  growing  number  of  unem- 
ployed youth  exist  in  the  District?  Most  basic 
to  the  situation  Is  the  population  explosion 
of  the  IMO's  which  first  made  the  schools 
bulge  and  now  swells  the  labor  market.  Our 
continuing  technological  advance  means 
that  more  can  be  produced  by  fewer  workers. 
Youth  Is  caught  in  this  squeeze.  They  lack 
ttM  skills  as  well  as  the  experience  to  enable 


them  to  compete  for  the  diminishing  pro- 
portion of  Jobs. 

The  lack  of  Industry  in  the  Capital  crentes 
an  even  greater  demarcation  In  the  types  o( 
available  Jobs.  Primarily,  there  are  Jobs  in 
government  which  require  educational  and 
technical  skills  or  there  are  Jobs  In  service 
Industries  which  supply  the  large  number 
of  government  workers.  Employers  are  fre- 
quently reluctant  to  hire  youths,  because  of 
rigid  and  outmoded  child  labor  laws  which 
have  not  been  modified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  changing  society. 

It  U  extremely  difficult  for  young  people 
to  get  Into  labor  unions.  It  has  been  said 
that  "It  Is  harder  to  get  Into  the  plumbers' 
union  than  It  Is  to  get  elected  to  Congress  " 

Many  offlclaU  In  the  DUtrlct  are  not  only 
aware  of  the  problem,  but  have  taken  many 
foreslghted  steps  to  alleviate  It.  However, 
moet  of  these  are  on  a  limited  scale  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  For  example,  Mr.  Hyman  Perlo 
Is  working  under  a  small  grant  to  locate 
school  dropouts  and  help  them  find  Jobs. 
But  how  can  one  man  hope  to  find  thou- 
sands of  young  men  Jobs? 

There  are  many  other  privately  sponsored 
projects,  such  as  the  Woodward  Foundation 
High  School  Scholarships  or  the  MacParland 
Guidance  Project  and  the  Urban  Ser\lce 
Corps  from  the  Meyer  Foundation.  The 
situation  has  reached  such  proportions, 
however,  that  this  effort  U  not  enough! 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  D.C.  employment 
office  has  a  new  youth  section,  Mr.  Fred 
Z.  Hetzel.  lU  director,  says  that  essentially 
"all  that  has  been  done  so  far  U  only  on 
paper."  The  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  U  for- 
tunate In  having  people  of  the  caliber  of 
Dr.  Hansen  and  Mr.  Hetzel  who  are  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  youth,  but 
they  are  restricted  by  the  lack  of  means 
to  put  their  Ideas  Into  effect  on  a  larger 
scale. 

The  Congress  can  help  and  should  help  In 
at  least  five  specific  ways. 

(1)  The  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  mtut  have 
the  funds  for  Its  schooU  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  youth  the  guidance  and  skills 
needed  to  qualify  them  to  compete  In  the 
labor  market.  Dr.  Hansen  has  continuously 
spelled  out  what  could  be  done  In  the  school 
system. 

(2)  The  D.C.  employment  office  must 
have  more  funds  to  maintain  a  large  enough 
staff  to  provide  counseling  aid  to  our  out- 
of-school.  out-of-work  youth. 

(3)  A  subsidized  youth  employment  pro- 
gram should  be  eetablUbed  under  the 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

(4)  A  Fair  Ebiployment  Practices  Act 
should  be  eetablUhed  In  the  District  Im- 
mediately. 

(6)  There  should  be  a  review  of  the  child 
labor  laws  and  a  greater  effort  to  educate 
employers  concerning  them. 

We  In  thU  Congress  cannot  evade  respon- 
sibility for  the  tragedy  of  crime  and  violence 
In  Washington.  We  have  the  responsibility 
of  providing  better  police  facilities,  better 
court  facilities,  better  laws,  and  Improved 
social  conditions  here,  and  until  the  Members 
of  Congress  become  just  as  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  as  they 
are  with  their  own  home  districts  or  their 
own  home  states,  the  Nation's  Capital  stands 
In  danger  of  becoming  the  nation's  crime 
capital. 

The  problem  of  combating  criminal  be- 
havior runs  far  deeper  than  the  addition  of 
more  policemen  or  the  tightening  of  laws  or 
the  Improvement  of  social  conditions. 

Criminal  behavior  cannot  be  explained 
solely  in  terms  of  social  or  legal  concepts 
nor  can  It  be  solved  by  government  programs. 
We  cannot  Ignore  the  responsibility  of  the 
Individual,  which  remains  when  all  allow- 
ances have  been  made  for  environment  and 
circumstances.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  hUtory  of  evil  U  as  old  as 
the  hUtory  of  man,  that  evil  antedates  all 
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the  modem  social  problems  that  can  be  de- 
scribed as  contributing  causes  of  crime.  Any 
attempt  to  explain  crime  solely  In  terms  of 
poverty  or  slum  conditions  or  broken  homes 
or  Insecurity  or  the  cold  war  is  a  futile 
exercise.  ,    ^^ 

All  we  can  say  Is  that  In  all  people  there  is 
a  struggle  going  on  between  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil  and  that  the  kind  of  society 
we  have  makes  a  great  difference  on  the  out- 
come of  that  struggle,  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  nation.  ,    ^  ^ 

It  U  true,  as  we  are  frequently  reminded, 
that  the  ideal  place  for  the  preventing  and 
handling  of  delinquency  U  in  the  uome,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  neighborhood.  But  It 
is  precisely  because  these  Institutions  have 
so  often  proved  \uiequal  to  the  problem  that 
government  U  forced  to  deal  with  It.  We  have 
an  epidemic  of  crime,  not  Just  In  the  District 
but  throughout  the  country,  and  we  must 
bring  to  bear  upon  It  all  the  resources  that 
we  have. 

Our  task.  then.  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the 
society  we  build  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  In  the  nation  Is  a  positive,  vigorous  force 
for  good.  I  believe  and  hope  that  the  recom- 
mendaUons  I  have  made  will  help  toward 
thU  end.  1 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Mar.  29,  1962] 

CONGRXSS       CEN8Ua«D       FOR       DiS'rWCT       CRIME 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  said  yes- 
terday that  Congress  shares  the  blame  for 
the  crime  that  has  made  Washington  "the 
most  dangerous  pUce  in  the  country  after 
dark." 

In  a  senate  speech.  Dodd  declared  that 
"we  In  the  Congress  share  the  power  to  gov- 
ern thU  city  and  therefore  we  must  bear  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  what 
happens  here." 

Dodd.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
recommended  a  broad  approach  to  meet  the 
problem  and  to  get  at  the  sources  of  crime 
and  delinquency. 

•We  have  the  responsibility."  he  said,  *  of 
providing  better  police  facilities,  better  court 
facilities,  better  laws  and  improved  social 
conditions  .  .  . 

"And  until  the  members  of  Congress  be- 
come Just  as  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  they  are  with  their 
own  home  dUtrlcts  or  their  own  home  states, 
the  Nation's  Capital  stands  in  danger  of  be- 
coming the  Nation's  crime  capital." 
Dodd  recommended  that  Congress: 
Take  Immediate  action  to  build  up  the 
Metropolitan  police  force  to  the  authorized 
strength  of  3000  men  "Instead  of  slowly  add- 
ihese  men   In  yearly   Installments." 

Appropriate  the  requested  number  of  man- 
and-dog  teams.  The  Police  Department 
should  step  up  Its  training  program  so  that 
the  K-9  teams  can  be  put  into  action  In 
months  Instead  of  years. 

Give  the  Police  Department's  Juvenile 
Bureau  at  least  ten  police  cruisers  on  the 
streets  each  night  instead  of  the  present  five 
or  six. 

Consider  ways  "to  remove  the  obstacles 
placed  In  the  path  of  effective  police  work 
by  provisions  and  interpretations  of  the 
Durham  and  Mallory  decisions." 

He  lUted  five  specific  ways  that  Congress 
could  help  with  the  large  number  ot  out-of- 
school,  out-of-work  youths,  who  become  de- 
linquent. 

'The  District."  he  said,  "must  have  the 
funds  for  Its  schooU  which  are  necessary  to 
give  youth  the  guidance  and  skills  needed 
to  qualify  them  to  compete  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket." School  Superintendent  Hansen  has  con- 
tinuously spelled  out  what  can  be  done,  Dodd 
said. 

The  D.C.  Employment  Office  must  have 
more  ftinds  to  maintain  a  large  enough  staff 
to  provide  counseling  aid,  he  said. 


He  also  called  for  a  subsidized  youth  em- 
ployment program,  a  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act,  and  a  review  of  child  labor  laws. 
Dodd  cited  statistics  for  1961  showing  a 
growing  incidence  of  crime  and  said  that  not 
since  the  "turbulent  years  of  World  War  H" 
has  so  much  crime  been  committed  by  Ju- 
veniles. One  such  case  Involved  an  18-year- 
old  youth,  who  committed  30  yoklngs  In  an 
8-month  period,  Dodd  said. 

"He  operated  with  three  heavy  rings,  two 
of  lead  and  one  of  brass,  on  the  last  three 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,"  Dodd  said.  The 
youth  boasted  that  "they  work  pretty  good 
the  way  I  use  them,"  Dodd  quoted  the  youth 
as  saying.  The  suspect  also  claimed  that  crime 
should  go  down  100  percent  with  his  arrest, 
it  was  said. 

Dodd  said  his  Subcommittee  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  avallablUty  of  cheap  mall 
order  guns,  and  has  found  that  they  are  being 
delivered  to  slum  areas  and  to  areas  where 
crime  Is  prevalent. 

With  the  growing  crime  rate  In  the  city, 
particularly  that  of  aggravated  assaults.  It 
is  easy  "to  raise  a  clenched  fist,  to  denounce 
the  police  or  the  younger  generation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia."  Dodd  declared. 

"It  Is  easy,"  he  added,  "to  blame  the  prob- 
lem on  race  relation  or  softness  on  the  part 
of  the  court  system  or  'welfare  giveaways. 

•The  people  who  live  In  the  District  have 
every  reason  to  feel  frustration  and  anger  at 
what  they  see  going  on  around  them.  But 
those  who  are  in  positions  of  leadership  in 
the  community  had  better  examine  their  own 
conduct  before  they  make  sweeping  Judg- 
ments on  what  is  happening  here."  he  said. 


IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  30, 
1962] 

SXNA'TOR  DODD'S  LIST 

Senator  Dodd  has  given  us  a  thoroughly 
enlightened  lUt  of  countermeasures  against 
attacks  and  robberies  In  Washington's  sUeets, 
the  volume  of  which  has  become  intolerable. 
He  observes,  correcUy,  that  we  must  work  at 
two  leveU.  We  need  Immediate  protection 
against  the  results  of  thU  city's  failures,  over 
the  last  generation,  In  educaUon  and  wel- 
fare We  mxist  concurrently  work  diligently 
at  curing  these  failures  over  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Generously,  but  also  accurately,  the  Sena- 
tor acknowledges  that  "We  in  Congress 
share  the  power  to  govern  thU  city  and  there- 
fore we  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  happens  here."  Home 
rule  for  the  DUtrlct  Is,  of  course,  the  real  an- 
swer to  the  low  quaUty  of  municipal  govern- 
ment provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Lowering  the  crime  rate  will  require  more 
money  than  Congress,  our  city  councU.  has 
ever  before  provided.  But  the  District  must 
be  prepared  to  use  the  money  boldly.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  must  be  given  the  men 
and  equipment  they  require.  The  mall-order 
business  in  firearms  ought  to  be  stopped  at 
once.  But  there  is  much  more  lo  be  done 
and  quickly. 

The  youths  involved  in  serious  street 
crimes  usuaUy  have  one  characteristic  In 
common:  they  have  been  in  trouble  with  the 
police  before.  If  the  surveillance  and  assUt- 
ance  of  youths  with  police  records  can  be 
improved,  the  city  will  have  closer  control 
over  that  relaUvely  small  number  who  are 
the  chief  danger  to  women  and  elderly  men 
on  the  sidewalks  at  night. 

Now  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Is  about  to 
have  Its  three  judges,  we  can  expect  cases  to 
be  heard  prompUy.  But  sooner  or  later  boys 
must  be  sent  home  on  probation.  The  aver- 
age load  carried  by  a  probation  officer  is  80 
boys  That  U  to  say,  each  of  them  Is  likely 
to  get  only  cursory  attention.  The  city  needs 
more  parole  and  probation  officers,  and  It 
needs  to  broaden  their  responsibilities.  The 
truly  critical  point  In  the  careers  of  these 
youths  Is  their  return  home. 


Senator  Dodd  makes  several  very  helpful 
suggestions  when  he  speaks  of  training  for 
these  boys  and  young  men.  local  legUlatlon 
against  racial  discrimination  In  hiring,  and 
most  important  of  all,  an  earnest  effort  with 
public  support  to  find  jobs  for  them.  For 
boys  being  released  from  detention,  the  city 
might  profitably  establish  a  halfway-house, 
where  they  could  live  under  the  eyes  of  pro- 
fessional counselors  while  they  found  work 
and  asscclations  away  from  the  places  where 
they  first  got  into  trouble. 

Many  parts  of  Washington  are  neighbor- 
hoods only  In  the  geographical  sense.  They 
evoke  no  sense  of  community,  they  lack  com- 
mon civil  institutions.  No  resident  there  feels 
any  responsibility  for  what  goes  on  around 
him.  These  are  the  neighborhoods  where 
children  turn  into  yokers.  The  city  Is  not 
entirely  powerless  to  Instill  a  measure  of  com- 
munity feeling  In  these  blocks.  For  example, 
last  summer  the  Welfare  Department  asked 
for  money  to  begin  a  pilot  experiment  to 
that  purpose  in  the  Northwest  Redevelop- 
ment Area.  Congress  cut  the  item  out  of  the 
budget.  In  the  end.  Congress  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  spend  thU  kind  of  money 
or  put  armed  men  on  every  street  corner 
after  sundown. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 
Mar.  30,  1962] 
Challenge  to  a  Free  People — I:    Are  Rat- 
packs.  Street  Crime  the  Best  District  of 
Columbia  Can  Offer?  Senator  Dodd  Asks 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
Out-of-school   youth   jobs   for  whites  but 
not  for  Negroes,  rat-packs  and  street  crimes- 
is   this    the    best    the    Nation's   Capital    can 
offer?  ^    _ 

This  was  the  basic  question  which  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  put  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  this  week. 

The  question  was  asked  of  the  Nation's 
lawmakers  because,  as  Dodd  emphasized,  "we 
in  the  Congress  share  the  power  to  govern 
this  city  and,  therefore,  we  must  bear  ii 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens here." 

And  then  Dodd  went  on  to  answer  ine 
question.  Uke  many  speakers  before  htm, 
he  said  the  Nation's  Capital  "ought  to  be  the 
model  of  the  Nation  In  every  field."  But  the 
reasons  he  gave  dlflered  from  those  heard  so 
often  in  the  past. 

The  District  should  be  a  model.  Dodd  said, 
not  because  the  world's  diplomatic  leaders 
visit  here  or  their  press  representaUves  wntp 
about  us  or  that  millions  of  feUow  Americans 
flock  to  their  Capital. 

Our  chief  goal,  he  said,  Is  to  make  Wash- 
ington "the  symbol  and  the  Image  of  the  best 
that  we  can  do  as  a  free  people." 

"It  ought  to  represent  what  we  hope  to 
achieve  in  the  country  and  in  the  world."  he 
continued.  "The  Nation's  Capital  should  be 
the  Nations  leader  in  education  In  urban  de- 
velopment, In  parks  and  playgrounds,  in 
schools,  m  housing,  in  race  relations  a. id 
above  all  In  law  enforcement." 

And  so  Senator  Dodd  charted  a  course  of 
action  for  the  Nation's  Capital— a  course 
which  only  Congress  by  loosening  Its  purse 
strings  and  enacting  long-sought  legislation, 
can  put  Into  effect. 

For  weeks  now.  Dodd.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Delin- 
quency, has  been  dUturbed  over  the  up- 
surge in  crime  here.  _.  „  ^ 
To  combat  the  law  violators  Dodd  offered 
many-sided  solutions  ranging  from  putting 
more  poUcemen  on  the  streets  to  broad  job 
opportunity  measures  in  an  effort  to  strike 
at  the  core  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

In  so  doing,  Dodd  did  not  deal  with  brand- 
new  solutions.  In  fact,  he  noted  that  many 
of  the  proposaU  have  been  discussed  by  Dis- 
trict officials  for  years.  _    ^  .. 

But  they  havent  been  put  Into  effect  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  provided  the  money 
In  addition,  many  of  them  have  not  enjoyed 
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uniform  oonununlty  support  bacnu—  of  tbe 
clevMig*  between  tboae  wtM>  would  adopt 
a  punitive  approach  to  criminals  and  tboae 
who  seek  to  rebabllltate  tbem. 

Dodd.  as  a  conaarratlve  member  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  former  pro— cutlng  attorney  and 
as  a  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agent,  has  adopted  a  middle-of-the-road  ap- 
proacb  to  tbe  problem. 

He  wants  strong  law  enforcement  tools — 
more  police,  more  man-and-dog  teams,  more 
Juvenile  Bureau  police  cruisers — to  stop  tbe 
vicious  criminal  and   to  protect  tbe  public. 

But  be  views  as  equally  Important  strong 
rehabllltatlTe  measures — more  flexible  court 
sentencing  procedures,  expanded  probation 
and  parole  services — to  help  those  who  can 
be  turned  away  from  crime. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  possible  that  Dodd** 
proposals  can  serve  as  a  bridge  between  con- 
flicting views  which  have  existed  In  Congress 
and  the  community.  If  so,  It  may  be  possible 
to  make  a  start  on  preventing  many  of  the 
causes  of  crime. 

In  succeeding  articles  In  this  series,  var- 
ious avenues  suggaated  by  Oodd  for  cor- 
recting tbe  problems  will  be  examined. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (O.C.)  Post, 

Mar.  31.  1962] 

CHAtumcK    TO    s    Fax*    Pcoplx — n.-     Dodo 

SrkKsrs     Monr     Ncxds     im     Pxcrt     on 

Cbuss 
(By  Eve  Edstrom  and  Alfred  B.  LewU) 

If  Congress  wants  to  curb  violence  on  the 
streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  must  "face 
the  fact"  that  money  is  needed  to  buy  ex- 
panded crime-prevention  and  crln>e-control 
tools.  Sen.  Thoooas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  said 
yesterday. 

He  pledged  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to 
get  that  message  serosa  when  bearings  begin 
on  the  District's  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Dodd.  who  charted  a  course  of  action  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  In  a  speech  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  week,  made  clear  that  his  plea  for 
more  policemen  on  city  streets  was  not  based 
on  the  desire  to  make  an  armed  camp  out 
of  Washington. 

To  the  contrary,  be  believes  the  police 
force,  as  well  as  all  other  municipal  services. 
should  be  the  very  best  that  can  be  operated 
by  a  free  people. 

As  chal--m«n  of  the  Senate  Subcomjnlttee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  which 
soon  will  hold  hearings  on  police  needs  here, 
Dodd  said  Washlngtons  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  under  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray 
Is  a  good  one. 

But  he  said  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  make  It  "tbe  crack  police  force  of  the 
Nation  "^-efllctent  In  terms  of  crime  detection 
and  a  guiding  example  In  establishing  pro- 
grams to  prevent  crime.  If  It  enjoyed  such 
a  reputation.  Dodd  said  problems  of  recruit- 
ing men  of  excellent  caliber  would  be  di- 
minished. 

Dodd  said  the  timetable  for  Increasing  the 
police  force  should  be  stepped  up.  Currently, 
the  police  department  Is  3836-strong.  eight 
under  the  number  for  which  funds  have  been 
provided.  By  July  1.  funds  are  expected  to 
be  available  for  2900  men.  Tbe  following 
July  1,  the  fully-authorized  strength  of  SOOO 
men  Is  expected  to  be  attained. 

But  Dodd  ftrged  that  Congress  take  "Im- 
mediate acthm"  to  obtain  the  3000  men  now 
"Instead  of  slowly  adding  these  men  in  yearly 
Installments." 

Dodd  also  wants  more  training  of  police. 
And  the  training,  he  said,  should  not  be 
geared  solely  to  law  enforcement  measures. 

Policemen,  Dodd  said,  should  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  special  social  problems 
that  exist  In  their  conununlty  so  that  they 
can  understand  and.  therefore,  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  causes  of  crime  The  entire 
community  must  be  able  to  look  up  to  Its 
police  force  as  the  protector  of  all  Its  citizens, 
he  said. 


In  addlUoo.  Dodd  said  police  should  be 
acquainted  with  many  fsceta  of  life  In  an 
ever-growing  metropolitan  area.  Urban  liv- 
ing, he  continued,  presents  many  dllBcult 
problenu  that  are  not  apparent  to  those  who 
may  have  been  reared  In  cloaely-knlt  small 
conununltles. 

Dodd  does  not  overlook  the  extremely  Im- 
portant role  played  by  the  Youth  Aid  Divi- 
sion under  Deputy  Chief  John  B.   Wlntera. 

He  strongly  supported  Winters'  efforts  to 
Increase  tbe  &a-men\ber  Division  with  30 
more  officers  and  four  more  scout  cars. 

"We  actually  want  to  establish  a  preven- 
tive patrol,"  Winters  said.  "When  we  see  Idle 
youth  hanging  around  Joints  and  street 
comers,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  spend 
more  time.  Ulklng  to  them  and  to  their 
parents  so  as  to  avert  trouble." 

Dodd  who  declared  that  "I'm  all  for  the 
preventive  approach,"  recalled  his  experience 
as  a  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agent  who  dealt  with  many  young  car 
thieves.  He  said  much  more  can  be  done  with 
young  people   before   they  get  Into   trouble. 

But  of  necessity.  Dodd  said,  the  Youth  Aid 
Division  and  the  entire  police  department 
must  operate  on  a  "symbolic"  law  enforce- 
ment basis. 

"This  means  that  at  no  time  does  the 
police  force  have  enough  equipment  and  men 
to  control  all  crime,"  he  said.  "They  must 
selectively  distribute  their  force  among  blgh- 
crlme  areas  as  directed  by  periodic  flare-ups 
of  law  violations. 

"Thus.  It  Is  extremely  crucial  that  the 
police  force  be  given  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  of  men  and  equipment  they  request. 

"This  Is  what  the  people  of  this  commu- 
nity want. "  he  aald.  Dodd  reported  that  the 
response  of  Washington  residents  to  pub- 
lished reports  of  his  Senate  speech  "has  been 
tremendous." 

He  was  particularly  Impressed  with  a  letter 
from  the  Georgetown  Citizens  Association 
which  shared  the  Senator's  views  on  increas- 
ing the  number  of  polloe-and-dog  teams  on 
city  streets.  Mrs.  Frank  Allen  West  said  the 
Association  felt  so  strongly  about  this  that 
they  raised  tI350  to  buy  more  dogs. 

"You  must  find  it  refreshing  as  a  change 
to  have  cltlcens  contributing  in«t^^  of  re- 
questing money."  she  wrote. 

Dodd  said  he  did  find  it  "refreshing."  He 
said  It  was  all  the  more  reason  for  Congress 
to  take  stronger  meastires  than  It  ha*. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  1. 

1902] 
Chalucmcx    to    a    Fan    Pxoplb — IH:    Dono 

Snou  To  CxnLB  MAiL-Oaoca  OaNs  Hxax 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

A  law  to  get  mall-order  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  undesirables  here  will  be  passed 
soon  If  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D.-Conn.) 
has  his  way. 

He  has  collected  a  drawer  full  of  the  deadly 
weapons.  And  he  has  a  sheaf  of  Washington 
police  criminal  records,  one  five  pages  long, 
on  some  of  those  who  ordered  similar  guns 
by  mall. 

For  several  months  now,  staff  members  of 
his  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  have  been  at  Railway 
Express  Agency  ofDces  here,  looking  at  tbe 
names   and   addresses  of  gun   recipients. 

Of  174  names  checked  with  police.  43  had 
criminal  records.  This  represents  about  2S 
per  cent  of  those  checked,  but  Dodd  believes 
this  Is  a  minimum  flgure. 

It  was  Impossible  to  verify  criminal  rec- 
ords In  many  instances,  he  notes,  because 
some  recipients,  who  picked  up  their  guns 
at  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  used  ficti- 
tious names  and  addresses. 

When  Dodd's  Investigators  attempted  to 
locate  them,  they  found,  for  example,  that 
one  person's  address  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

Some  of  the  guns  had  been  ordered  by  per- 
sons previously  convicted  of  such  felonies  as 


assaults  with  guns,  knives  and  Icepicks,  as- 
saults on  policemen,  narcotics  violations  and 
homicide. 

In  one  Instance,  a  man  with  IS  arrests 
obtained  bis  pistol  through  mall  order 
shortly  after  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment had  confiscated  bis  gun. 

In  another  caae,  delivery  of  the  gun  to  a 
narcotics  addict  was  halted  when  it  was 
found  that  he  was  In  the  prison  ward  of  a 
mental  hospital. 

Investigators  also  were  able  to  establltb 
that  at  least  two  mental  defectives  and  seven 
minors  received  mall-order  guns.  One  minor 
was  refused  delivery  when  his  only  Identifi- 
cation was  a  Juvenile  Coiirt  probation  card. 

In  addition.  Dodd's  Investigators  found 
that  mail-order  gun  recipients  "for  the  most 
part  live  In  the  so-called  slum  areas  of  the 
city."  Many  are  Itinerants  who  live  on  s 
"bare  survival"  basis. 

This  was  emphasized  last  week  by  Dodd 
when  be  made  a  Senate  speech  charting  the 
numerotis  ways  In  which  the  Congress  could 
help  the  Nation's  Capital  curb  crime  as  a 
first  step  toward  making  Washington  "the 
symbol  and  the  image  of  the  best  that  we 
can  do  as  a  free  people." 

Delivery  of  mall-order  guns.  Dodd  said, 
"corresponds  with  the  high  crime  areas  in 
the  city."  More  guns  went  to  residents  of 
precincts  no.  2.  1.  13,  10  and  9.  In  crime  rates 
these  rank  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  respectively. 

"We  are  drafting  legislation  to  deal  with 
Interstate  mall-order  traffic  In  guns  and  have 
already  succeeded  In  obtaining  the  volun- 
tary support  of  many  of  the  responsible  ele- 
ments In  the  production,  transportation  and 
sale  of  weapons,"  Dodd  said. 

In  the  past,  efforts  to  limit  firearms  have 
run  Into  strong  opposition  from  such  pow- 
erful groups  as  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

But  Dodd  and  his  staff  have  spent  many 
hours  laying  the  groundwork  for  tbe  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  acceptable  to  such 
groups,  none  of  which  want  to  see  g^ns  in 
the  hands  of  hoodlums. 

At  present,  guns  may  be  offered  by  mall 
but  cannot  by  law  be  shipped  through  the 
malls.  They  may,  however,  be  shipped  di- 
rect to  purchaser  by  common  carrier. 

Tentative  proposals  considered  by  Dodd 
are: 

Making  It  unlawful  for  a  common  carrier, 
such  as  Railway  Express,  to  deliver  a  pistol 
or  revolver  to  any  person  under  18. 

Raising  the  license  fee  for  firearms  deal- 
ers, making  It  more  likely  that  only  legiti- 
mate dealers  would  seek  licenses. 

Specifying  a  statutory  age  limit  of  21  for 
obtaining  a  dealer's  license.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  none. 

Requiring  shippers  of  pistols  and  revolvers 
to  label  gun  packages  clearly  If  the  shipment 
Is  of  10  or  less  Items.  Larger  shipments  would 
be  exempted  because  they  are  most  frequent- 
ly the  object  of  in-transit  pilfering. 

Such  remedial  legislation  Is  only  one  facet 
of  the  blueprint  for  action  which  Dodd  be- 
lieves Is  necessary  If  the  Nation's  Capital 
Is  to  be  "the  model  of  the  Nation  In  every 
field." 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  3, 

1962) 

Challenge  to  a  PaES  Peoplb — IV:  Dods  Has 

Open  Mind  on  Malloby,  Dubhah 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

In  the  midst  of  pressures  to  administer 
Justice  this  way  or  that  way  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D- 
Conn.)  is  a  calm  man. 

The  Senator  who,  wants  to  see  Congress 
do  more  to  keep  the  city's  people  free  from 
violence.  Is  steadfast  In  his  desire  to  see 
that  liberties  are  not  abridged  in  the  process. 

Law  enforcement  officers,  sociologists  and 
civil  liberties  advocates  all  are  having  their 
say  as  the  rate  of  street  crimes  appears  on 
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the  rtse.  Dodd  says  he  begins  hta  quest  for 
law  and  Older  with  no  preconceptions,  but 
nelsstireof  this: 

•There's  no  Impaase  laetween  protecting 
the  rights  of  people  and  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  the  law."  .  ^  ^ 
The  courts  as  well  as  the  street*  of  Wash- 
ington were  embraced  In  Dodd's  wlde-rang- 
.„»  speech  Wednesday,  which  asked  that  the 
city  become  "the  symbol  and  the  Image  of 
the  beet  that  we  can  do  as  a  free  people." 

Singling  out  the  Mallory  and  Durham  de- 
cisions as  the  soiures  of  complaints  by  po- 
lice Dodd  said  he  wanted  to  satisfy  himself 
that  these  were  not  "obstacles"  to  law  en- 
forcement. He  called  for  a  review  of  their  Im- 
pact and  an  Intelligent  appraisal  of  how  to 
get  along  with  them. 

AmpUfylng  his  remarks  In  an  interview. 
Dodd  said  he  Is  not  ready  to  call  for  legisla- 
tion He  said  he  lacks  the  assurance  of  both 
those  who  praise  the  rulings  and  those  who 
condemn  them. 

"I  dont  say  we  should  do  away  with  the 
jlaUory  Rule."  said  Dodd.  "I  say  we  can  do 
a  better  Job  at  living  with  It  than  we've  been 
doing." 

In  the  1967  MaUory  decision,  a  unanimous 
Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  a  1943  ruling  that 
confessions  may  not  be  extracted  from  pris- 
oners arrested  by  Federal  officers  without 
sufficient  evidence  to  take  them  promptly 
before  a  Judge  for  a  hearing.  Since  It  freed 
a  District  man  who  had  confessed  to  rape, 
the  decision  aroused  the  Ire  of  police  and 
many  citizens. 

Dodd,  a  former  prosecutor  who  has  also 
tried  cases  for  the  defense  and  served  as  an 
FBI  agent,  says  he  has  no  taste  for  abuses 
of  tbe  law  by  police  and  no  desire  to  elimi- 
nate the  restrictions  against  such  abuses.  A 
concentration,  especially  In  the  detective 
bureau,  of  more  skilled  Interrogators,  may 
be  one  answer.  Dodd  said. 

Turning  to  criticism  of  the  District's  rule 
on  criminal  insanity.  Dodd  said  he  has  no 
proof  of  any  connection  between  the  rise  In 
insanity  acquittals  and  the  general  rise  In 
crime.  He  said  he  Is  keeping  an  open  mind. 
A  study  Is  under  way,  he  noted,  to  find 
out  what  happens  to  those  who  are  excused 
from  criminal  responsibility  and  sent  to  a 
mental  hospital  Instead  of  Jail.  He  wants 
to  know  whether  such  persons.  If  later  re- 
leased, contribute  significantly  to  the  police 
problem. 

The  rise  of  insanity  verdlcU  from  a  hand- 
ful before  the  1954  Durham  decision  to  34 
acquittals  In  19«0  make  for  statistics  that 
are  easy  to  "exploit"  and  oversimplify  when 
talking  about  crime.  Dodd  said. 

Informal  surveys  have  Indicated  that  the 
rate  of  criminal  "repeaters"  among  those  who 
have  been  released  after  treatment  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  Is  dramatically  lower 
than  the  repeater  rate  in  the  Federal  prison 
system.  Dodd  noted,  however,  that  there  is 
a  "public  uneasiness"  about  the  problem. 

The  man  on  the  street  Is  fussing.  He  says 
there  are  too  many  getting  out  on  grounds 
of  Insanity."  Dodd  said. 

The  Senator  said  he  had  some  reservations 
about  the  ablUty  of  the  "average  Jtxror"  to 
evaluate  psychiatric  evidence.  At  the  same 
Ume,  he  asked.  "Can  we  slam  the  door  on 
science?  Can  we  say  that  our  broadening 
knowledge  in  the  mental  health  field  has  no 
application  to  the  criminal  process?" 

Proponents  of  the  Durham  Rule  contend 
that  a  broadened  standard  of  Insanity — re- 
placing the  century-old  criterion  of  the  de- 
fendant's ability  to  know  he  was  doing 
"right"  or  "wrong"— gives  Juries  more  of 
the  facts  needed  for  an  IntelUgent  verdict. 
Critics  say  It  has  caused  "confusion." 

Agreement  that  the  court  rulings  can  be 
"lived  with"  came  yesterday  from  United 
Stetes  Attorney  David  C.  Acheeon.  who  as 
the  District's  top  prosecutor  represents  still 
another  Interest.  Dodd  said  mtist  be  reckoned 


with  In  working  out  answers.  Among  points 
made  by  Acheson  In  an  interview  were: 

There  U  no  proof  that  the  Mallory  de- 
cision has  encouraged  crime.  "If  you  be- 
lieved that,"  he  said,  "you'd  have  to  believe 
the  average  criminal  had  enough  under- 
standing of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  and  made  a  conscious  calculation 
of  his  chances  for  acquittal  before  breaking 
the  law.  ^,  . 

"The  real  basis  of  civil  Ubertles,  which 
makes  us  superior  to  the  Nazi  or  Communist 
state,  are  our  criminal  safeguards.  They  are 
the  last  aspects  of  the  criminal  law  I  would 
tinker  with." 

Reversals  of  convictions  on  the  grounds 
of  Mallory  Rule  violations  have  been  few. 
Prosecutions  dropped  because  they  were 
based  stricUy  on  such  prohibited  evidence 
numbered  only  two  or  three  a  year  out  of 
about  1000  criminal  Indictments  and  half 
that  many  trials. 

'  While  not  to  be  described  as  "happy  with 
the  Durham  Rule.  "I  wouldn't  say  we  can't 
live  vrith  it." 

Acbeson  has  supported  legislation  to  mod- 
ify the  rule  and  has  argued  In  the  courts 
for  changes  he  considers  "In  the  Interest  of 
clarity  and  concreteness."  Much  more  dis- 
turbing than  any  rule,  said  Acheson,  Is  the 
low  caliber  of  some  psychiatric  testimony. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet,  Apr.  3, 

1962] 
Challenge  to  a  Free  People — V:  Job-Tbain- 
iNG  or  School  Daopotrrs  Seen  as  Crime 
Deterrent 

(By  Jean  White) 
At  least  one  of  every  five  District  young- 
sters aged  16  or  17  Is  not  enrolled  in  schools 
and  almost  half  do  not  have  Jobs. 

These  statistics,  from  the  files  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  Investigating  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, point  up  the  problem  of  the  Dis- 
trict's unemployed  youth.  It  Is  the  out-of- 
Bchool,  out-of-work  boy  or  girl,  with  Idle 
time  who  Is  the  moot  crime  prone. 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  troubled 
by  the  rtse  In  Washington's  crime,  last  week 
listed  expanded  Job  opportunities  for  youth 
as  one  way  to  get  at  the  causes  of  crime.  In 
this,  as  In  every  field,  the  Senator  said,  the 
Nation's  Capital  should  be  a  model,  "the  sym- 
bol and  the  Image  of  the  beet  that  we  can  do 
as  a  free  people." 

For  the  school  dropout,  the  first  three 
months  out  of  school  can  be  crucial,  both  for 
him  and  for  the  community. 

"If  we  or  some  other  Interested  group  don't 
get  him  within  three  months  and  help  him 
find  a  Job.  he  Is  lost.  He  has  formed  a  pattern 
of  life — life  on  the  streets— and  Joined 
groups."  _  _^ 

These  are  the  words  of  Beatrice  H.  Thomp- 
son, whose  job  Is  to  help  District  youth  find 
Jobs.  She  heads  the  youth  employment  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice office  for  the  District. 

The  link  between  youth  unemployment 
and  crime  has  been  summed  up  this  way  by 
District  Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrtner: 
"Too  many  young  people  with  nothing  to  do 
and  limited  Job  opportunities  serais  to  be 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  increased 
crime  rate  hwe." 

In  Washington,  the  task  of  finding  Jobs  for 
16  and  l7-year-old8  Is  complicated  by  several 
factors:  race  discrimination,  lack  of  Jobs 
skUls,  limited  Industry  In  a  Government- 
dominated  city  and  some  outmoded  laws. 

The  first  Is  the  tough  one.  At  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  youthful  Job-seekers  are  Negroes. 
Discriminatory  hiring  practices  of  some  em- 
ployers freeze  them  out  of  many  Job  chances. 
What  can  be  done  to  find  Jobs  for  the 
District's  youth? 

Congress,  Sen.  Dodd  has  suggested,  can 
help  In  at  least  five  ways: 

Provide  funds  for  the  District  schools  to 
Job-condltlon  youths  to  compete  in  the  labor 
market. 


Provide  more  money  for  the  District  em- 
ployment office  to  counsel  out-of-school.  out- 
of-work  youths  and  help  them  to  Jobs. 

Set  up  a  subsidized  youth  employment  pro- 
gram for  on-the-job  training. 

Enact  a  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
Review  child  labor  laws  and  set  up  a  pro- 
gram to  educate  employers  about  them. 

Such  a  subsidized  youth  employment  pro- 
gram would  be  aimed  at  helping  the  most 
delinquency-prone  and  least  employable 
group  in  Washington's  youth  population— 
the  school  dropout,  the  potenUal  dropout 
and  the  delinquent  chUd  committed  to  Chil- 
dren's Center. 

The  dropout  would,  first  of  all,  receive  some 
pre-Job  training  on  good  grooming,  how  to 
fill  out  an  application,  how  to  make  out  a 
sales  slip.  Then  a  counselor  would  place  him 
on  a  Job  with  part  of  the  salary  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  city.  This  way  he  could  learn 
minimal  skills  on  the  Job  to  compete  In  the 
local  labor  market. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  has  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  about  WOO.OOO  a  school 
year  to  subsidize  employment  for  340  en- 
roUees.  They  would  work  40  hours  a  week 
up  to  six  weeks  and  be  paid  $1  an  hour. 

The  important  thing.  Commissioner  To- 
briner  emphasizes,  is  to  spot  the  potential 
dropout  the  year  before  he  leaves  school. 
Then  there  is  time  to  give  him  at  least  a 
rough  finishing  course  to  prepare  for  Job 
competition. 

With  no  Job  skills  or  training,  the  dropout 
carries  a  big  handicap — one  that  he  will  ha\  e 
all  his  life.  .    ^ 

In  Washington,  the  chief  Industry  U  Gov- 
ernment. This  resulte  in  a  sharp  demarca- 
tion in  job  opportunlUes— the  civil  service 
Job  which  requires  education  and  technical 
background,  and  the  services  Industries. 

For  a  civil  service  Job,  an  applicant  must 
be  18  pass  a  test,  and /or  have  a  high  school 
education  or  the  equivalent.  This  eliminates 
the  school  dropout. 

But  with  minimal  training,  dropouts  can 
be  prepared  for  some  Jobs  in  offices,  hospitals, 
laundries  and  gasoline  stations.  They  can  be 
busboys  in  restaurants,  messengers,  sales 
clerks  and  waitresses. 

But  training  isn't  all.  Here  is  where  race 
enters  the  picture.  The  basic  fact  Is  that 
Washington  operates  an  Integrated  school 
system  in  a  highly-segregated  labor  market 
Nothing,  as  Tobrlner  points  out.  can  be 
more  frustrating  to  a  Negro  than  to  be 
trained  for  a  Job  and  then  be  frozen  out. 
This  U  seen  again  and  again  as  Negro  boys 
from  the  city's  vocational  high  schools  (with 
the  training  that  dropouts  do  not  have)  find 
union    apprenticeship    programs    closed    to 

them. 

Only  13  per  cent  of  the  retail  sales  Jobs  here 
are  definitely  open  to  both  races,  the  Senate 
subcommittee  files  show. 

In  the  retail  trade,  outmoded  child-labor 
regulations  cut  down  Job  opportunities  lor 
girls  Society  has  changed  and  evening  hours 
are  now  part  of  the  shopping  pattern.  But 
girls  under  16  can  work  only  to  7  pjn.  In  the 
District.  _    ^       , , 

Within  limited  funds  and  staff,  the  schools. 
USES,  and  other  groups  are  trying  to  help 
the  unemployed  youth  here. 

Each  month  the  schools  send  the  USES 
office  a  lUt  of  dropouts.  The  USES  reaches 
about  two-thUds  of  these  through  letters  and 
they  report  for  counseling  and  vocational 
tests.  Placement  officers  go  out  and  beat  the 
bushes  to  find  them  Jobs. 

"No  Job  comes  to  vis."  Mrs.  Thompson  says. 
"We  have  to  go  out  and  drum  them  up.  We 
play  on  an  employer's  sympathy.  Whatever 
you  say,  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
Is  one  for  all  of  us.  Employers  can  help  by 
giving  these  boys  and  girls  a  chance." 

Once  the  dropouts  are  given  a  chance  with 
a  good  employer,  they  become  good  workers, 
she  finds.  But  only  16  percent  of  the  District 
employers  hire  dropouts,  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee says. 
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(rrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poat. 
Apr.  4.  ItMai 
Cm  1 1  ■■!■  TO  4  Pmn  PsorLa — VI:    Hm 
or  DwmcT  or  CoLamiA  Schools  Called 
IiCajob  Caubm  €»  CancB 

(By  Caroto  Bowla) 

Neglect  of  the  District  school  system  is  one 
of  the  basic  causes  of  the  ever-growing  rate 
of  delinquency  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  said  yesterday. 
"Authorities  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  school  Is  the  most  vital  element  In  the 
development  of  a  child — next  to  the  family. 
I  think  that  we  have  been  grossly  negligent 
In  recognising  this  factor."  be  said. 

Adequate  support  of  education  was  listed 
by  the  Senator  last  week  among  wide-rang- 
ing proposals  to  curb  crime  here.  In  educa- 
tion, as  in  all  other  fields,  the  Senator  said, 
the  District  should  be  "the  symbol  and  the 
Image  of  the  best  that  we  can  do  as  a  free 
people." 

"We  have  neglected  our  schools  because 
we  have  attempted  to  teach  00  per  cent  of 
our  children  In  dilapidated,  demoralizing, 
decaying  shacks  .  .  .  and  because  theee  80 
per  cent  are  taught  In  the  overalse  classes 
where  effective  Instruction  Is  all  but  Impos- 
sible." be  said. 

Dodd.  whose  mother,  daughter  and  three 
sisters  are  teachers,  also  pointed  out  that 
morwthan  700  children  were  barred  from 
kindergarten  classes  this  year  because  space 
and  teachers  were  not  available.  Another 
aooo,  he  said,  attend  school  only  p*rt-time. 

"These  children  are  forced  to  absorb  the 
complete  education  given  to  more  fortunate 
youngsters  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time. 
It  Is  small  wonder  that  some  of  them  never 
acquire  this  education  but  are  forced  to 
drop  back  to  become  truants,  to  roam  the 
streets  aad  fln*Uy  take  the  road  to  crime." 
he  said. 

Requests  by  school  offlclals  for  new  class- 
rooms to  take  youngsters  out  of  substandard 
facilities  and  for  more  teachers  to  reduce 
class  slae  and  provide  special  help  for  more 
thin  3000  retarded  pupils  now  In  regular 
CtaHss.  Dodd  noted,  have  been  granted  only 
partially  or  denied  altogether. 

"It  has  been  similarly  recognised  that  all 
school  children,  and  particularly  those  who 
manlflest  problems,  occasionally  need  the 
services  of  school  counselors  professionally 
trained  to  deal  with  disturbed  young  crim- 
inals," he  said. 

"However,"  he  continued,  "from  a  re- 
quested number  of  39  school  counselors  for 
elementary.  Junior,  and  senior  high  schools, 
the  School   Board  has  received  only  six." 

He  dted  further  evidence  of  neglect  In 
the  School  Board's  failure  to  win  "even  a 
minimum  amount  of  money"  for  repair  of 
schools.  "It  Is  impossible  to  measure  the 
demoralizing  Influence  which  Inferior  school 
buildings  have  on  young  citizens,"  he 
declared. 

Dodd  and  District  School  Superintendent 
Carl  P.  Hansen  agree  that  these  deficiencies 
In  the  basic  school  program — lack  of  class 
rooms,  teachers  and  specialists — must  be 
remedied  If  the  schools  are  to  fulfill  their  role 
in  the  fight  against  crime. 

"Our  first  need."  Hansen  has  said.  "Is  for 
a  generally  adequate  school  program  be- 
ginning at  the  kindergarten  level.  If  we  were 
bold  enough."  he  said,  "we  would  say  even 
before  kindergarten  for  children  who  are 
deprived  In  their  homes." 

But  Hansen  would  go  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional school  program  to  reach  the  potential 
school  drop-out,  the  troubled  youngster  who 
is  most  likely  to  drift  Into  crime,  and  to 
prepare  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  labor 
force." 

Dodd  has  asked  Congress  to  heed  his 
recommendations,  to  give  the  District  "the 
funds  for  its  schools  which  are  necessary  to 
give  youth  the  guidance  and  skills  needed 
to  quaUfy  them  to  compete  in  the  labor 
market." 


Some  of  Hansen's  programs,  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  potential  drop-outs  and  supported 
largely  with  private  funds,  are  already  being 
tried  on  a  limited  scale  in  District  schools. 
They  Include  efforts  to: 

Curb  a  major  cause  of  delinquency  and 
drop-outs — failure  to  learn  to  read  and 
write — by  giving  youngsters  special  language 
training  in  early  grades. 

Discover  talented  students  and  keep  them 
In  school  by  providing  special  guidance  and 
remedial  help  at  the  Junior  high  school  level. 

Identify  potential  drop-outs  and  give  them 
practical  training  la  such  areas  as  shoe  re- 
pair, car  painting,  printing  and  electrical 
trades  and  custodial  work,  on  a  part-time- 
school,  part- time-work  basis. 

Allow  children  who  cannot  afford  to  stay 
In  school  to  finish  their  education  by  pro- 
viding scholarship  aid. 

Hansen  would  expand  all  these  programs, 
greatly  Increasing  opportunities  for  part- 
time  school  and  work  training.  "We  need,"  he 
said,  "to  show  students  who  are  rejecting 
school  a  direct  relationship  between  class 
training  and  Job  experience." 

Also  needed,  he  has  stated,  are  added  voca- 
tional shop  facilities  and  teachers  to  train 
students  In  skills,  such  as  electronics  that 
are  needed  In  this  area.  Special  instruction, 
he  says,  should  also  be  provided  for  seriously 
disturbed  youngsters  who  cannot  attend  reg- 
ular classes  and  for  those  forced  to  leave 
sebool  because  of  pregnancy  or  incarceration. 

Haztsen  has  held  often  that  such  a  school 
program,  geared  to  the  Individual  needs  of 
children  would  be  the  beet  Investment  a 
community  could  make  in  temu  of  Increased 
employment  and  decreased  crime. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post.  Apr.  5, 
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CHALUOrOK  TO  A  PtB  Peoflk — VII:  amDANCC 

UaccB  roa  Paisofnats  RrrtrKmNo  to  Socutt 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

A  guidance  center  where  Washington's 
youthful  offenders  can  make  the  transition 
between  life  in  prison  and  life  in  the  com- 
munity was  called  for  yesterday  by  Sea. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.). 

The  center  was  one  of  several  crime  pre- 
ventive and  control  measiires  which  Dodd  said 
are  necessary  If  street  crimes  are  to  be  cur- 
tailed In  the  NaUon's  CaplUl. 

He  amplified  on  a  speech  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  when  he  charted  a  broad  oourae 
of  action  to  make  Washington  "the  symbol 
and  the  Image  of  the  best  that  we  can  do 
as  a  free  people." 

Of  particular  ooncem  to  Dodd  was  ths 
high  percentage  of  criminals  who  repeat  their 
offenses. 

To  cut  down  on  the  number  of  vlolatars 
who  must  be  returned  to  prison,  Dodd  recom- 
mended that  plans  be  drawn  for  an  "inter- 
mediate rehabilitative  Institution  '  where  of- 
fenders could  go  after  leaving  Lorton  Youth 
Center  to  receive  counseling  and  employment 
assistance  services. 

Since  last  fall,  the  Federal  Bureau  ot 
Prisons  has  been  experimenting  with  a  sim- 
ilar program  In  small  guidance  centers  lo- 
cated In  lios  Angeles.  Chicago,  and  Brooklyn. 
At  any  one  time,  the  centers  accommodate 
between  20  to  30  youthful  offenders  who  are 
believed  to  be  good  parole  risks  but  who  are 
still  In  custody. 

With  the  cooperation  of  employment, 
school  and  family  agency  oOlclals,  the  youths 
are  helped  to  get  Jobs  or  to  return  to  school. 
Many  receive  expert  counseling  services  or 
centering  on  the  family  or  other  dliScultles 
which  caused  them  to  get  Into  trouble. 

When  an  offender  finally  appears  ready 
to  make  It  on  his  own.  he  is  taken  from 
parole  authorities  and  usually  wins  his  re- 
lease under  supervision. 

In  seeking  such  a  program  here.  Sena- 
tor Dodd  also  noted  that  the  rehablliutive 
faculty  Is  needed  because  the  Lorton  Youth 
Onter.  not  yet  two  yean  old.  la  on  lU  way 


to  running  out  of  bed  space.  The  Youth 
Center  will  have  a  capacity  for  400  Inmate* 
when  a  new  dormitory  housing  lOO  men 
opens  In  a  month.  But  Dodd  observed  the 
commitment  rate  to  the  Center  "la  build- 
ing up  at  such  a  speed  that  It  will  soon 
reach  aoo  a  year"  while  the  average  stay  of  a 
youthful  offender  Is  slightly  under  two  years 

"Therefore,  the  Institution  will  be  forced 
to  release  about  300  cases  each  year  regard- 
less of  whether  correction  has  been  com- 
pleted." Dodd  said. 

Besides  the  proposed  rehabilitative  facility. 
Senator  Dodd.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, made  a  strong  plea  for  strengthened 
probation  and  parole  services. 

This  need  long  has  been  recognized  here 
and  was  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  study 
made  In  1957  by  a  bluerlbbon  committee 
headed  by  the  late  District  Commissioner 
David  B.  Karrlck.  Some  gains,  made  following 
the  Karrlck  report,  have  been  wiped  out  by 
increasing  caseloads. 

Although  the  nationally-recommended 
caseload  for  a  probation  officer  Is  50  cases, 
Dodd  noted  that  probation  officers  for  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
carry  caseloads  of  SO.  In  addition  some  offi- 
cers, who  also  must  make  presentence  inves- 
tigations, are  responsible  for  as  many  as  loo 
cases  a  month. 

Although  Chief  Probation  Officer  Edward 
W,  Garrett  requested  nine  additional  workers 
for  this  fiscal  year.  Dodd  said  he  obtained 
only  one. 

"This  again  Is  one  example,  one  underlying 
cause,  why  we  have  the  crime  conditions  In 
Washington  that  have  alarmed  us  In  recent 
months,"  Dodd  said. 

Dodd  emphasized  that  he  would  ask  Con- 
gress to  Include  funds  for  the  eight  probation 
officers  in  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  he  said  he  would  seek  seven 
more  workers  to  eliminate  "excessive  case- 
loads" carried  by  the  District  Board  of  Parole. 
And  he  warned  that  the  two  new  Judges 
authorized  for  Juvenile  Court  will  not  be 
effective  In  rehalalUtatlve  efforts  unless  that 
court  also  obtains  probation  manpower. 

"If. we  are  dedicated  to  reduction  of  the 
serious  crime  situation  In  the  District."  Sen. 
Dodd  said,  "we  will  have  to  re-evaluate  cor 
needs  in  terms  of  priorities  and  give  crinac 
fighters  the  necessary  tools. 

".  .  .  It  U  Important  to  recognize  that 
probation  and  parole  are  Institutions  with 
two  major  goals.  They  strive  to  treat,  correct 
and  rehabilitate  a  law  violator  to  return  him 
to  a  constructive  life  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  also  charged  with  protecting  and 
safeguarding  the  community  from  criminals 
and  delinquents. 

"Unless  probaUon  and  parole  caseloads  are 
of  a  realistic  size,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  failures  that  do  take  place." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

April  8,  1963) 

Challsnce  to  a  Pbxx  People — VTII:  Funds 

AwArr  Taptino  at  (TatrsAin  roa  a  Model 

Capttal 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Sen,  Thomas  J,  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  Is  the  first 
to  recognize  that  it  will  take  money  to 
achieve  his  goal :  Making  the  Nation's  Capital 
"the  symbol  and  the  Image  of  the  best  that 
we  can  do  as  a  free  people." 

But  he  also  believes  there  are  many  un- 
tapped resources  which  could  help  the  Dis- 
trict to  become  "the  model  of  the  Nation  In 
every  field," 

For  example,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  la  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
wh«ch  could  accrue  to  the  District  If  It  par- 
ticipated In  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961. 

Over  the  years  the  subcommittee  helped 
lay  the  groundwork  for  ultimate  passage  of 
tba  30-milllon-dollar  program  to  establish 
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eonununlty  demonstration  programs  to  curb 
juvenile  delinquency  and  to  train  personnel 
in  the  correctional  field. 

The  Nation's  Capital.  Senator  Dodd  be- 
lieves, should  l)e  among  the  first  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  because  local  authori- 
ties, Just  for  the  asking,  could  draw  upon 
expert  technicians  from  the  Departments  o< 
Justice,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  devise  a  model  anti-delinquency 
program. 

To  achieve  this  end.  his  BUbcommlttee  staff 
members  have  been  conferring  this  week  with 
representatives  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
which  authorizes  financial  grants  to  com- 
munities. 

To  date  that  Committee  has  authorized 
only  one  grant  to  aid  a  community  (New 
Haven.  Conn.)  in  mapping  an  all-out  attack 
on  delinquency. 

But  the  request  of  the  Nation's  Capital  far 
planning  money  to  begin  a  program  of  action 
Is  high  on  the  Committee's  priority  list. 

In  fact  Just  this  week  the  President's 
Committee  assigned  one  staff  member,  W. 
Don  E311nger,  to  work  with  eonununlty 
leaders  in  achieving  the  widest  possible  sup- 
port for  the  program. 

Ultimately  this  could  mean  that  the  Dis- 
trict would  receive  as  much  as  gTSO.OOO  a 
year  for  three  ytars  to  expand  services  to 
youth  in  trouble. 

To  get  a  first  hand  look  at  these  youths. 
Senator  Dodd  toured  downtown  night  spots 
from  midnight  untU  3  ajn.  Thursday  with 
Sgts.  Charles  H.  Calderwood  and  Rudolph 
P.  Biro  of  the  Police  Department's  Youth  Aid 
Division. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Senator  wa* 
the  number  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  youths 
who  came  Into  the  District  to  drink  beer. 
Youths  are  served  at  age  18  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  but  must  be  21  In  the  neighboring 
Jurisdictions. 

Senator  Dodd  saw  one  such  youth  being 
taken  away  by  police  after  his  car  hit  a  fire- 
plug at  11th  and  G  sts.  nw.  But  as  It  was  a 
week  night.  Senator  Dodd  did  not  observe 
much  crime. 

He  was  disturbed,  however,  by  the  num- 
ber at  Idle  youths.  Senator  Dodd  has  saM 
that  much  of  Washington's  crime  Is  com- 
mitted by  out-of -school,  out-of-work  young- 
sters. 

While  lack  of  skills  contributes  to  their 
unemployment  problem,  they  also  ara  vic- 
tims of  discriminatory  hiring  pracUcM, 
Dodd  emphasises. 

"Pot  example,  only  13  per  cent  ot  the 
sales  positions  in  the  District  are  avaUable 
to  Negroes."  Dodd  said.  "Yet  Negroes  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  youth  in  this  city. 
"In  view  ot  this,  I  think  it  is  imperatlva 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Act  for  the  District.  I  have  al- 
ready begun  to  prepare  such  a  bill,  one  of 
several  I  will  introduce  in  an  effort  to  strtka 
at  some  of  the  under'ylng  causes  of  crime 
here." 

Also  being  readied  Is  a  bill  aimed  at  get' 
ting  mall  order  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
undesirables,  Btembers  of  Dodd's  staff  have 
been  meeting  with  offlclals  of  ths  National 
Rlfie  Association  of  America  In  an  effort  to 
draft  a  bill.  In  addition,  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  mall  order  guas  will  be  conducted 
by  Dodd  In  about  a  month. 

Senator  Dodd  Intends  to  go  before  the  con- 
Rxesslonal  appropriation  bodies  for  the  Dis- 
trict to  support  more  funds  for  better  schools, 
housing,  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
programs  In  the  capltaL 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  last  week.  Dodd 
made  clear  that  existing  Ills  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  such  as  street  crime,  can  and  must 
be  cured  by  Congress. 

"It  is  easy,"  he  said,  "to  raise  a  clenched 
fist,  to  denounce  the  police  or  the  younger 
generation  or  the  District  Oovemment.  It  is 
easy  to  blame  the  problem  on  race  relations 
or  softness  on  the  part  of  the  cotirt  system  or 
even  'welfare  give-aways."  .  .  . 


"But  those  who  are  In  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  this  community  had  better  examine 
their  own  conduct  before  they  make  sweep- 
ing Judgments  on  what  is  happening  here. 
We  In  the  Congress  share  the  power  to  gov- 
ern this  city  and  therefore  we  m\wt  bear  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens here." 


IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Apr.  7. 
1962] 
The  Dropouts 
The  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands,  as  the 
saying  reminds  those  who  look  for  the  causes 
of  street  crime  In  the  District.  Senator  Dodd 
has  observed  the  clear  connection  between 
the  rate  at  which  children  drop  out  of  high 
school  and  the  frequency  of  sidewalk  vio- 
lence. In  thU  city,  one  of  every  10  youngsters 
16  and  17  years  old  is  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work.  Some  left  their  classrooms  because 
the  work  had  defeated  them,  some  because 
their  families  pressed  them  to  begin  earning 
money.  Once  out  of  school,  they  promptly 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  in  this  gen- 
eration only  real  skill  entitles  a  man  to  a 
steady  Job.  And  they  are  utterly  unskilled. 

Ths   school   system   acknowledges   its   re- 
sponsibility to  identify  future  drop-outs  well 
before  they  turn  16.  It  is  already  experiment- 
ing with  new  kinds  of  training  devised  to 
keep  them  In  school  and  provide  them  with 
work  that  will  Impress  them  as  relevant  to 
their  own  lives.  In  a  very  hopeful  departure, 
schools  here  and  throughout  the  country  are 
devising    broader    vocational    courses    with 
on-the-job  training  that  actually  pays  wages. 
But  vocational  courses  are  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  administer,  for  the  schools  must  be 
sure  that  they  are  training  boys  for  Jobs  that 
exist.  Since  this  is  a  city  of  large  public 
buildings,  Cardozo  High  School  Is  setting  up 
a  very  sensible  program  to  train  20  boys  to  be 
building   custodians.   The   capacity    of    this 
program,  unlike  a  course  in  English  litera- 
ture, is  severely  limited,  not  by  the  number 
of  children  who  want  It  or  need  it,  but  by  the 
nxnnber  of  Jobs   that   annually   are   to  be 
fined.  .    ^ 

American  high  schools  are  being  required 
increasingly  to  diversify  their  fare.  For  some 
pupils,  this  wlU  mean  instruction  In  Rtis- 
sian  or  advanced  mathematics.  For  some  It 
will  mean  instruction  In  running  heating 
plants  and  waxing  floors.  But  highly  diver- 
sified education,  providing  special  work  for 
small  groups  of  youngsters.  Is  very  expensive. 
Senator  Dodd  has  suggested  specific  steps 
by  which  the  District  can  improve  its  voca- 
tional training  and  Job  placement  facilities 
for  "young  people.  Most  of  them  reqtUre 
money.  Against  that  cost,  we  must  balance 
the  price  of  a  high  crime  rate.  The  solid  good 
sense  of  the  Senator's  recommendations  is 
apparent.  Whether  we  can  proceed  to  put 
them  Into  effect  depends  essentially  upon  the 
-attention,  that  Senator  Dodd's  congressional 
colleagues  pay  to  his  advice. 


I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  15, 

1962] 
CxTY  Lacks  Penal  Spot  foe  Jdvenu-e  Toughs 
(By  LesUe  H,  Whltten) 
The   tough  young  defendant  is  a  special 
problem  In  the  District. 

Juvenile  Court  cannot  send  him  to  the 
adult  institutions  at  Lorton  or  to  the  D.C. 

Jail. 

Federal  prison  ofllclals  do  not  want  him  at 
the  National  Training  School.  And  there  Is 
no  other  Juvenile  faculty  to  which  he  can 
be  sent. 

Caught  In  thU  quandary,  the  JuvenUe 
Court  has  been  doing  one  of  three  things: 

It  has  sent  the  youth  to  the  National  Train- 
ing School,  but  limited  the  commitment  to 
his  18*h  birthday  or  18  months,  whichever 
Is  longer.  ThU  is  done  under  an  agreement 
with  Federal  officials  that  the  Court  will  not 
make  use  of  its  power  to  commit  a  youth 
under  age  21. 


It  has  In  rare  cases  placed  hJm  on  proba- 
tion in  the  hope  that  he  wUl  sin  no  m<w©— 
at  least  not  until  he  Is  18  and  his  offensea 
thus  no  longer  come  under  JuvenUe  Court. 
It  has  waived  some  youths  to  District 
Court  who  probably  would  not  have  been 
sent  to  adult  court  if  the  District  had  Its  own 
Institution  for  older  youths.  Waivers,  re- 
served for  serious  cases,  still  enable  District 
Court  to  Uke  advantage  of  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  which  pegs  the  period  of 
imprisonment  to  a  young  crlnUnal's  progress 
toward  rehabilitation. 

The  heart  of  the  District  problem  is  ag- 
gressive 16,  16,  and  17-year-olds  who  come 
before  the  court  and  those  18-  and  19-year- 
olds  who  are  already  In  the  training  school 
under   Juvenile   Court   commitment. 

Their  offenses  include  robbery,  housebreak- 
ing, serious  assault  and  other  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. And  although  some  adapt  to  the 
school— which  U  designed  for  yoxmger  In- 
mates from  out-of-stete— the  unruly  few 
from  the  District  have  disrupted  school  acti- 
vities, according  to  offlclals. 

Early  release  from  the  Training  School  or 
the  seldom  used  but  risky  problem  for  these 
aggressive  youths,  probably  U  a  small  but 
potentially  dangerous  factor  In  the  city  crime 
picture,  officials  report. 

And  a  recent  survey  showed  that  out  of  28 
waivers  from  Juvenile  Court — where  non- 
judicial findings  that  the  youth  is  Involved 
in  the  offense  almost  always  precede  a 
waiver — a  total  of  seven  escaped  both  Ueat- 
ment  and  punishment. 

Paradoxically,  the  situation  may  get  worse 
when  the  District's  two  additional  Judges  are 
appointed.  As  they  dig  into  the  youth  case 
backlog  of  some  830,  they  will  be  bringing  an 
increasing  number  of  youths  Into  court — 
and  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  them  will 
arise  more  often. 

Judge  Orm  W.  Ketcham,  the  Courts  lone 
Judge  said  last  year  he  was  sending  100  to 
126  youths  to  National  Training  School  a 
year.  On  April  10.  youths  sent  by  Juvenile 
Court  made  up  136  of  the  385  Inmates. 

The  growing  desire  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  transfer  the  school  to  a  site  In  the 
South  makes  the  need  for  a  solution  even 
more  urgent. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  In  a  new  Juvenile  Institution  for  the 
District — one  that  would  replace  and  en- 
large the  services  now  provided.  But  the 
budget  problem  has  not  been  solved  and  as 
long  as  the  School  can  be  used  as  a  make- 
shift, officials  have  been  reluctont  to  press 
the  Issue, 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  in- 
vestigate JuvenUe  Delinquency  has  Inter- 
ested himself  m  the  question  of  a  new  in- 
stitution, had  this  to  say  yesterday: 

•There  are  several  alternatives.  It  could  be 
located  at  Lorton  under  the  administration 
of  the  District  Department  of  Corrections  as 
proposed  by  Sen,  Vance  Hartke   (D-Ind.K 

"It  could  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare.  It  could  be 
administered  independently,  or  It  could  be 
administered  by  the  Juvenile  Court." 

The  problem  cannot  be  adequately  solved 
even  on  a  temporary  basis,  by  sending  older 
aggressive  youths  to  young  adult  institutions 
outside  the  city,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  Dodd  pointed  out.  The 
practice  Is  legally  questionable. 

The  Hartke  bill  would  provide  facilities  for 
15-year  old  youths  and  older  and  those  un- 
manageable at  the  National  Training  School." 
It  would  require  that  Juveniles  be  kept 
separate  from  the  young  adults,  but  would 
allow  use  of  certain  facilities  by  the  two 
groups  of  Inmates  at  different  times. 

The  Hartke  bUl  has  passed  t»«»»ate  and 
is  before  the  House  District  (3m^n»». 

At  present  a  Juvenile  Court  AAvliiin  **■'" 
mlttee  study  Is  being  mad*  of  Om  w»rtla 
problem  by  a  sBbcomaalttss  mum  o. 
Rowland  Shaw,  a  civic  leader  and  youth 
gttidance  specialist. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  the  request  was  for  $357,500. 
and  we  cut  the  amount  to  $225,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $32,500. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  noted  that,  but  the 
number  of  employees  has  been  Increased 
by  one. 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  that  figure  was  based 
on  the  original  budget  request  which,  as 
you  know,  was  reduced  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  That  will  go  down, 
then? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  48).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


•  -  STUDY  OP  NATIONAL 
.-.     PENITENTIARIES 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  54)  to  Investi- 
srate  national  penitentiaries  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  54  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $5,000  this  year 
for  an  Investigation  of  national  peniten- 
tiaries. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  Quentin  Buruick  is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  54  >  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

s.  RU.  54 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
lU  JiiTlsdlctions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
UtTwUgate,  and  inspect  national  pentten- 
tlartea. 

8*c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  ezpendlturea  ••  it  deems 
advlaable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  conaent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  tind- 
tDgs,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
l^lslatlon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 


ate at  the  earliest  praotlcable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1970. 

Sac.  4.  expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  96.000. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  REVIEW  OF 
THE  STATUTES  RELATING  TO 
PATENTS,  TRADEMARKS.  AND 
COPYRIGHTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  to  examine 
and  review  the  statutes  relating  to  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  and  copyrights  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  17,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$117,000" 
and  insert  "$105,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amaiMlad.  and  in  accordance  with 
It*  Jurladletlona  spaeifled  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  examination  and  review  of 
the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office  and 
a  complete  examination  and  review  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  patents,  trademarks,  and 
copyrights. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1909,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorised  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditure*  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
baila.  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Pnyvided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  •2.400  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Coounlttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Sac.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$106,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  Senate  Resolution  49  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  Its 
subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$117,000  this  year  for  an  examination 
and  review  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$110,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $96,929  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 


istration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amoimt  from  $117,000  to  $105,000,  a 
reduction  of  $12,000. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan  Is  chair- 
man of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee is  Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  49),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


February  17,  1969 
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STUDY  OP  PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY 
THE  FLOW  OP  REFUGEES  AND 
ESCAPEES 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  50)  to  investi- 
gate problems  created  by  the  flow  of 
refugees  and  escapees  from  communistic 
tyranny  was  announced  &8  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  17,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$109,227" 
and  insert  "$100,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  la  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  RiUes  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  problems  created  by  the  flow 
of  refugees  and  escapees. 

Skc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  comnUttee.  from  February  1.  1969.  to 
January  31.  1970,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Proinded,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  tor 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  uot 
be  lees  by  more  than  $3,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  ol 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

SBC.  3.  The  conmilttee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1970. 

Sac.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9100.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  tbe  conunlttee. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  Senate  Resolution  50  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 


Sabconunlttee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $109,227  this  year 
for  a  Bkudy  of  the  problems  created  by 
the  flow  of  refugees  and  escapees. 

Emrlng  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$105,400  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $89,790  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $109,227  to  $100,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $9,227. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  Is  chair- 
man of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  Senator  Hikam  L.  Pong. 

The  PBESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The     resolution     (S.     Res.     50). 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


as 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION 
OF  THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  51)  to  study 
revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  was  announced  as 

next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  16,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$48,950" 
and  Insert  "$48,900":  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  LeglslatlTe  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946,  a*  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  jtirladlctlons  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
tbe  standing  Rulea  of  tbe  Senate,  to  examine 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  revision 
and  codification  of  tbe  statutes  of  tbe  United 
States. 

Sk.  2.  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclnstve.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis. 
technlcsO.  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants :  Prot*l«d,  That  If  more  than  one 
counsel  is  employed,  the  minority  Is  authcw- 
ized  to  select  one  person  for  appointment,  and 
the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  so  fljied  that  his 
gro68  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2,400  than  the  highest  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  tbe  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  reoonmiendatlons.  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  81,  1970. 


Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  cominlttee.  under 
this  reeolutlon,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$48,900.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  tbe  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  51  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codifica- 
tion to  expend  not  to  exceed  $48,950  this 
year  for  a  study  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  revision  and  codiflcation  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$47,500  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $45,033  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with- 
out amendment. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  is  chairman 
of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  51),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  STUDIES 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81)  to  author- 
ize certain  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  tm  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  18,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$695,400" 
and  insert  "$550,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  lAbor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare  Including  all 
matters  relating  to  education;  health,  labor 
relations,  labor  safety,  wages  and  hours,  and 
migratory  labor  conditions;  manpower  train- 
ing and  utUlzatlon;  poverty;  railroad  retire- 
ment; and  veterans  education,  health,  and 
readjvjstment  to  civilian  life. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1969.  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assUtants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 


pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  lese 
by  more  than  »2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (8) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
uUllze  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$550,000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  81,  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $695,400  this 
year  for  a  stud^  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  its  jurisdiction. 

Even  though  this  request  incorporates 
the  additional  temporary  employees  au- 
thorized last  session— 14  employees  for  a 
total  maximum  compensation  of  $254,- 
919 — as  well  as  funds  for  the  now  defunct 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor— 
$75,000 — it  represents  a  considerable  ex- 
pansion    of     contemplated     committee 

Although  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  sympathetic  to  the 
legitimate  asperations  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, it  was  felt  that  the  desired  ex- 
pansion should  be  taken  in  smaUer  steps. 
Consequently,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  reported  the 
resolution  with  an  amendment  reducing 
the  requested  amount  from  $695,400  to 
$550,000.  a  reduction  of  $145,400.  This  is 
still  an  increase  of  $200,000  over  the 
committee's  authorization  last  year. 

Senator  Ralph  Yaeborough  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  is  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javiis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  wish  to  point  out  that  the  funds 
provided  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  have  been  increased 
year  by  year.  In  1968,  there  was  a  total  of 
52  employees,  and  funds  to  pay  24  of 
them  as  investigative  staff  amoimted  to 
$439,000-plus.  I  note  that  for  1969  there 
is  a  request  for  a  total  of  66  employees. 
That  is  an  additional  14  employees.  I 
wonder  whether  an  explanation  could  be 
made  as  to  why  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROTTGH)  can  answer. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  first,  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  request  that  we  made  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  appearing  at  pages  2  to  6  of 
the  report  accompanying  this  resolution. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJS.  Senate,  CoMMnTEK  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  3, 1969. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordam, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  RiOes  and  Admin- 
istratlon.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington  D.O. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  3fl,  1969. 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
unanimously  ordered  reported  Senate  Reso- 
lution 81,  which  provides  funds  for  the  tera- 
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porary  hiring  of  staff  and  operating  expenaos 
of  tb«  commltt**.  7*h«  form  of  this  reaolu- 
tlon  has  b««n  changed  from  thoaa  which  h*T« 
b«en  submitted  In  the  past  In  order  to  con- 
form with  the  general  practice  of  other 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate.  However. 
the  need  for  and  use  of  the  funds  which  may 
be  authorized  Is  unchanged. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  committee's  re- 
quest for  temporary  staff  which  was  approved 
by  your  committee  and  the  Senate  was  em- 
bodied In  two  resolutions  Senate  Resolution 
aao  provided  authority  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  employ  one  as- 
statant  chief  clerk,  six  professional  staff  mem- 
bers, and  seven  clerical  assistants.  Senate 
Resolution  233.  which  provided  for  a  study 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  migratory  la- 
bor. In  effect  provided  for  an  additional  staff 
of  one  professional  staff  member  and  six 
clerical  assistants.  Persons  employed  under 
the  authority  of  theee  resolutions  have  been 
assigned  to  perform  staff  functions  for  the 
Subcommittees  on  Education.  LAbor,  Em- 
ployment, Manpower  and  Poverty,  and  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  and  for  the  minority. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  91st 
Congress  brought  major  changes  In  the  chair- 
manships of  the  various  subcommittees  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  during  the  committee  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  81  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity that  a  modest  expansion  of  staff  above  the 
number  of  temporary  positions  authorized 
last  year  Is  essential. 

The  members  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
sure,  are  fully  aware,  as  are  all  Senators,  of 
the  seemingly  endless  rise  In  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  in  our  offices  and  by  the 
committees  of  Congress.  This  rise  has  been 
spectacular  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  continually  expanding  volume  of  legis- 
lation which  Is  handled  by  this  committee, 
especially  In  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
labor,  manpower,  and  the  broad  spectrum  of 
activity  encompassed  by  the  word  poverty, 
has  Inevitably  brought  with  It  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  in  administrative,  professional, 
and  editorial  activity.  Correspondence,  re- 
quests for  Information  and  printed  materials, 
telephone  traffic,  consultations  with  Senators' 
olBccs  and  administration  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Innumerable  organizations 
vitally  concerned  with  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation— all  appear  to  double  arithmetically 
every  Congress. 

As  you  ars  no  doubt  aware,  in  a  letter  dated 
January  5.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  majority 
leader,  emphasized  to  each  committee  chair- 
man the  need  to  carry  out  "oversight  activi- 
ties" on  legislation  which  passes  through 
cheir  committees.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
some  committees  have  estabUabad  ipsclal 
oversight  subcommittees,  such  as  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  However,  that  approach 
Is  not  practical  for  a  committee  such  as 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which  has  such 
wide  and  varied  Jurisdiction.  It  would  not  be 
practical  to  expect  one  subcommittee  to 
oversee  the  varied  problems  Involved  In  pub- 
lic health,  education,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  labor,  poverty,  veterans'  affairs,  etc. 
Therefore,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  will  assign  over- 
sight functions  to  the  standing  subcom- 
mittees so  that  those  most  knowledgeable 
with  the  various  areas  will  be  responsible  for 
the  oversight  functions  of  the  committee.  The 
need  for  additional  staff  to  carry  out  this 
function  Is  apparent,  since  the  same  staff 
person  can  hardly  be  expected  to  concentrate 
on  legislative  proposals  under  active  consider, 
atlon  and  at  the  same  time  review  the  opera- 
atlon  of  programs  enacted  In  previous  Con- 
greases.  However,  this  range  of  oversight  by 
each  subcommittee  of  its  area  of  Jurlsdle- 
tloo  will  aasun  close  cooperation   between 


thoee  staff  persons  engaged  In  oversight  and 
tboee  engaged  In  working  on  current  leglsla- 
Uon. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  request  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee which  Is  a  special  case  for  a  very 
limited  period  of  time.  Is  for  a  lump  sum 
amount.  While  this  amount  may  seem  large 
when  considered  as  a  whole.  It  is  modest 
when  the  requirements  of  the  several  perma- 
nent subcommittees  are  considered.  I  believe 
I  can  make  this  point  clear  If  you  will  follow 
me  In  the  following  calculation:  If  you  take 
the  total  amount  which  is  permanently  au- 
thorized and  the  amount  which  Is  being  re- 
quested by  the  pending  resolution  for  the 
operation  of  the  committee,  you  will  realize 
that  I  am  In  effect  requesting  $40,000  each 
ft>r  the  two  minor  subcommittees — Veterans' 
Affairs  and  Railroad  Retirement,  and  slightly 
less  than  tlOO.OOO  each  for  the  major  sub- 
conunlttees — Health,  Education,  Labor,  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower,  and  Migratory 
Labor. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
staff  requirements  on  a  subcommlttee-by- 
subcommlttee  basis  so  that  you  may  fully 
appreciate  the  need  tor  the  personnel  In- 
volved in  this  request  and  will  understand 
the  staff  arrangement  for  each  subcommit- 
tee. 

We  are  requesting  one  additional  staff 
member  each  for  the  Subcommittees  on  Edu- 
cation, Labor,  Employment  and  Manpower, 
Veterans,  and  Migratory  Labor.  We  are  re- 
questing two  staff  members  for  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing. 

We  are.  In  addition,  requesting  two  clerical 
positions  to  be  assigned  to  the  Health  Sub- 
committee and  the  Mlgmtory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  committee  Is  requesting  a  lump  sum 
of  t78.500  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  highly 
skilled  consultants  such  as  actuaries,  ac- 
countants and  computer  analysts  on  a  "when 
needed"  basis.  This  will  give  the  committee 
greater  ^exlblllty  and  enable  more  economic 
operation  than  the  full-time  employment  of 
such  personnel. 

Turning  to  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
subcommittees,  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
with  the  Increase  In  health  legislation  in  re- 
cent years,  has  had  a  rising  demand  for  staff 
support  to  consult  with  Senators'  offices  and 
with  the  officials  of  executive  agencies,  as 
well  as  with  representatives  of  the  numerous 
organlsatlosts  vitally  concerned  with  health 
problems  and  legislation.  This  need  continues 
to  Increase  with  each  session.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  Federal  outlay  for  health  under 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
committee will  rise  to  over  $3.6  billion  In 
fiscal  1970.  The  subcommittee  also  plans  to 
examine  areas  which  have  not  In  the  past 
received  sufficient  consideration,  such  as  the 
rise  In  medical  coats,  the  need  for  additional 
health  programs  In  ghetto  and  rural  areas, 
and  the  entire  area  of  drug  abuse  and  con- 
trol. In  addition,  the  subcommittee  will  give 
extensive  attention  to  the  question  of  health 
manpower  needs. 

The  Su'icommlttee  on  Education  Is  re- 
sponsible for  legislation  authorizing  a  total 
of  77  programs  being  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  Of  these  programs,  ap- 
proximately 2S  are  due  for  reconsideration  In 
1969.  The  total  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  subcommittee  for  fiscal  1970  alone  Is 
$7  billion.  The  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion has  been  conducting  a  broad  review  of 
education  legislation  which  resulted  during 
the  90th  Congress,  and  16  separate  commit- 
tee prints  have  been  published  to  provide 
the  Senate  with  information  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  education  programs. 
This  very  important  work  on  the  part  of  the 
subconunittee  will  continue  and  it  Is  essen- 
tial if  the  oversight  functions  of  the  com- 


mittee are  to  be  maintained.  Additionally, 
during  1969  the  subconunittee  will  receive 
approximately  60  annual  reports  which  are 
required  by  law  on  various  education  pro- 
grams. Each  of  these  reports  will  review  the 
operation  of  a  program  or  programs  during 
the  past  year  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  administration  and  leg. 
Islatlon.  To  keep  the  subcommittee  members 
Informed  It  Is  necessary  to  have  the  appro- 
priate staff  support  to  analyze  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  and  to  prepare 
comments  on  the  legislative  proposals. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  committee, 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  with  a  separate  and 
additional  budget  of  $186,000,  conducted  an 
intensive  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  poverty  program,  a  program  which 
Is  preeently  funded  at  about  $1.3  billion. 
This  work  resulted  In  a  number  of  new  pro- 
posals, several  of  which  require  continuing 
refinement.  In  addition.  President  Nixon's 
task  force  has  recommended  to  him  that 
major  changes  be  made  In  both  the  method 
and  level  of  action  on  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  The  poverty  program  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
war  on  crime  and  the  new  administration's 
recommendations  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  careful  consideration  as  has  been  given 
previous  programs.  In  addition,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  Indicated  that  it  ma; 
have  several  new  manpower  proposals  to 
combat  hard  core  unemployment.  These  re- 
sponsibilities for  both  forward  planning  and 
oversight  have  caused  the  committee  to  re- 
quest a  slight  addition  to  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  concerned. 

In  the  past  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  was  made  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  renewed  consideration  of  legislation  in 
the  area  of  industrial  health  and  safety.  The 
recent  coal  mine  disaster  smd  the  extraordi- 
narily fine  work  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  performed  in  the  fields  of  con- 
sumer protection  and  safety  have  caused  » 
renewed  public  Interest  In  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers.  The  committee  has  also 
found  that  there  Is  growing  interest  In  an 
In-depth  study  of  the  entire  field  of  private 
pension  plans.  In  1966  this  committee  last 
Investigated  the  general  field  of  pension 
plans.  The  Information  available  at  that 
time  Indicated  that  pension  plans  held  funds 
in  the  area  of  $16  billion.  Today,  private 
pension  plans  have  assets  of  over  $100  billion 
and  cover  more  than  36  million  workers 
The  committee  believes  that  if  the  Labor 
Subconmilttee  is  to  meet  its  responsibllitlee 
to  the  Senate  and  the  country,  it,  too,  should 
be  given  a  slight  Increase  in  professional 
staff. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  requested  sep- 
arate funds  to  staff  a  special  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor.  Because  of  the  great 
amount  of  work  Involved  and  the  interest  of 
millions  of  Americans  In  the  problems  of 
migrants,  a  decision  was  made  this  year  to 
make  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
permanent  as  one  of  our  major  subcommit- 
tees. Therefore  we  have  not  asked  for  a  spe- 
cial resolution  for  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee but  have  included  funds  In  our 
overall  request  to  appropriately  staff  and 
fund  continued  operations  In  the  areas  of 
education,  health  and  labor  problems  of  our 
people  who  are  involved  In  migratory  labor. 
Thus  this  large  group  of  people  will  receive 
the  special  attention  which  their  problems 
demand. 

In  sum.  while  we  are  asking  for  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  overall  budget  of  the 
committee,  were  we  to  break  this  down  by 
individual  subconunlttees  It  would  not  be  so 
apparent.  And  since  this  committee  author- 
izes programs  which  are  budgeted  In  excess 
of  $30  billion  each  year,  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be  best 
served  by  our  having  staff  which  has  the 
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canablllty  to  do  the  research  necessary  to 
M^the  members  of  the  committee  fully 
informed  at  aU  Umes.  ^  ,     ^       ,^ 

I  think  It  would  be  aw)roprlate  to  also 
Dolnt  out  that  In  the  last  Congress  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
established  five  additional  subcommittees  to 
deal  with  specific  legislative  problems.  These 
subcommittees  were  Arts  and  Humanities, 
Aelng  International  Health,  Education  and 
Labor' Programs,  Science,  and  Utilisation  of 
Scientific  Manpower.  While  I  cannot  at  this 
time  state  exactly  how  many  of  these  special 
subcommittees  will  be  establtahed  during 
the  coming  session,  I  am  sure  that  a  num- 
ber will  be.  I  have  not  requested  any  money 
for  the  operation  of  these  subcommittees 
and  It  would  be  expected  that  staff  hired 
under  the  pending  resolution  would  be  as- 
signed on  a  temporary  basis  as  needed  to 
work  with  any  special  subcommittees  which 
the  conwnlttee  may  see  fit  to  establish. 


I  should  also  note  that  consonant  with  Its 
past  practice  the  committee  intends  to  as- 
sure that  minority  members  are  adequately 
supplied  with  professional  and  clerical  staff 
to  assist  them  to  meet  their  share  of  the 
burden.  It  is  proposed  that  two  additional 
professional  staff  members  and  one  research 
assistant  will  be  assigned  to  the  minority  If 
the  request  for  funds  Is  approved  as  sub- 
mitted. 

As  chairman,  I  can  assvure  you  that  the 
committee  will  maintain  Its  policy  of  filling 
positions  only  as  the  workload  requires.  And 
while  the  method  of  presenting  our  request 
for  funds  has  changed,  our  desire  to  Insure 
economy  In  the  operation  of  this  committee 
remains  unchanged. 

With  best  wishes  and  Kindest  personal 
regards,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 

Chairman. 


Position 


PROPOSED  BUDGET 


STAFF 

L«j»l«nd  investigJtive: 

General  counso'  or  stiH  director. 

Chiel  counsel 

Special  counsel  (minsrity) 

Assistant  ch  let  counsel 

Assistant  counss,.._ 

Editorial  and  research: 

Researcli  director.. ,| 

Research  assistant.—. 

Stall  member  (minomr) 

Administrative  and  cleriM: 

Assistant  chiet  clerki 

AssisUnt  clerk  ((il6)l 

Assistant  cler*  (record)- 

Assistant  cleric  (hearing) 

SIsnotrapiier — 


Number 


I 
2 
4 
1 
4 

4 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
8 


Annual 
salary 


iZ*, 278 
24,278 
24,278 
24, 278 
21,492 

21,492 
11,  M2 
15,552 

18,109 
10.149 
10,945 
10, 149 
8,557 


Monthly 
salary 


J2,023. 17 
2,023.17 
2,023.17 
2,023.17 
1,791.00 

1,791.00 

961.83 

1.296.00 

1,509.08 
845.75 
912.08 
845.75 
713.08 


TeW. 


4 


1,962.28 


ililiiifnisfratlve 

Contribution  to  employees  health 
benefit  programs  ($3.88  per 
month  per  employee) -     $3,516.48 

Contribution  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  (C',i  percent  of 
total    salaries   paid) 35,249.82 

Contribution  to  employees  Fed- 
eral employees  group  life  in- 
surance (30  cents  per  month 
per   $1,000   coverage). 

Travel  (Inclusive  of  field  inves- 
tigations)    „- 11,000.00 

Hearings  (Inclusive  of  reporters' 
fees)    -- 12.000.00 

Witness    fees,   expenses 750.00 

Stationery,  office  supplies —       3,200.00 

Communications  (telephone,  tel- 
egraph)      4.100.00 

Newspaper,  magazines,  docu- 
ments        2.400.00 

Contingent  fund 426.42 

Consultants    (WAE) 78.  500.  00 

Total   — . 163.095.00 

Grand  total. —  696.400.00 


Public  Welfare,  I  write  to  confirm  my  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  today  Indicat- 
ing support  of  the  minority  of  our  committee 
for  Senate  Resolution  81.  This  sum  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  especially 
In  the  area  of  legislative  oversight  I  urge  Its 
•tcceptance. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 


over  the  country  about  the  Increase  in 
medical  costs.  The  entire  area  of  drug 
abuse  has  grown  in  this  country  to  mam- 
moth proportions  and  we  need  to  exsun- 
ine  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
control.  The  subcommittee  will  also  give 
extensive  attention  to  health  and  man- 
power needs. 

In  the  field  of  education  we  asked  for 
one  more  staff  member.  There  are  77 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education  created  by  this  committee. 
Twenty-five  of  those  programs  are  due 
for  reconsideration  this  year. 

This  committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
funds  involving  21  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  when  one  takes  out  defense, 
social  security  programs,  and  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

There  is  demand  for  legislative  over- 
sight. We  should  have  legislative  over- 
sight. We  do  not  have  a  staff  pereon  des- 
ignated for  oversight.  We  are  asking 
for  one  staffer  for  each  of  these  sub- 
committees. I  think  we  have  asked  for 
the  minimum. 

The  Federal  Government  has  approx- 
imately 3  million  employees.  The  House 
and  the  Senate  have  5.000  employees. 
Yet  we  pass  on  the  budget  which  in- 
volves billions  of  dollars.  How  can  that 
be  done  without  an  adequate  staff?  Wc 
cannot  sit  individually  and  examine  a 
budget  which  approximates  $190  billion. 
I  wish  we  had  the  other  $150,000  we 
asked  for.  However,  we  had  our  hearing. 
20  »8  00  and  they  allowed  us  a  part  of  this.  They 
68!  456!  00  did  give  us  more  staff  on  the  committee 
to  assume  the  task  of  oversight. 

We  have  complaints  about  overlap- 
ping programs.  We  want  to  investigate 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  and  we  do 
not  want  to  wait  for  the  executive  branch 
to  come  up  here  with  their  own  evalua- 
tion. We  pay  executive  employees  sal- 
aries higher  than  we  pay  our  people. 
How  can  we  be  a  coequal  body  if  we  do 
not  hire  people  that  will  enable  us  to  lie 
a  coequal  body?  I  would  like  for  us  to 
be  coequal.  Do  Senators  think  that  this 
branch  is  coequal  with  the  executive 
branch'  We  are  not  coequal  because  we 
do  not  hire  the  staff  to  enable  us  to  be 
coequal.  We  should  hire  sufficient  pro- 
fessional staff  so  that  people  will  know 


Total  lor 

period  ot 

budget 


J24, 278. 00 
48. 556. 00 
97,112.00 
24, 278. 00 
85.968.00 

85.968.00 
11,542.00 
15,552.00 

18.109.00 
20, 298. 00 


542, 305. 00 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  direct  answer 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  may  I  say  that  we  have  re- 
quested one  additional  staff  member  each  --"--■-  -----    -.^  v.,.^„,^u  ic  rrw^tial  as 

for   the   Subcommittees   on   Education,  that  the  legls  ative  branch  is  coequal  as 

lAbor.  Employment  and  Manpower.  Vet-  the  Constitution  Pro^^des  we  should  be^ 

ef^.   and   Migratory  Labor,   and  two  Until  we  get  the  staff   and  pay   the^ 

IS^members  for  the  Health  Subcom-  e"0"^h  money  we  will  nev^  gam  the  co 

mittee.  We  have  requested  two  clerical  equality  we  request  I  thirik  our  lequest 

positions  to  be  assigned  to  the  Health  was  modest.  The  Committee  .on  Rules 


Subcommittee  and  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee. 

Turning  to  the  needs  of  these  subcom- 
mittees, I  point  out  that  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, with  the  increase  in  health 


and  Administration  gave  us  about  one- 
half  of  our  request.  I  am  happy  to  get  the 
one-half.  I  am   not  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  it. 
On  the  other  hand  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 


$696 


p„„a.  ™,u»l«.  s«.«  R~.uu»  ...     ""~J^-J™rye.Sh^tSeSl-    ate  not  Vele«  the  one-halj  which  the 

,<«««  .„  S£.«>,   B.  E,«.«  Jordu.,    ^er«a  participation  m  health  matters.    ^XS^»l?h"noSJSSitS' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Last  year  $359,900 
was  spent  for  that  committee  and  this 
year  they  are  asking  for  $550,000  I  mean. 


addressed    ..    

chairman  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  and 

AdmlnlstraUon,  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts, 

ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  la  as  foUows: 

TJJB.  Sknatt,  Committbb 

ON  Labor  and  Pubuc  Weu-ask, 

Washington,  DJC..  February  5, 1969. 

Hon.  B.  EvnCTT  JOKDAN. 

Chairman,  Senate  RuUa  Committee, 
Neio  Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Waahtngton,  D.G. 

DxAB  Um.  Ohaixmak:  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and 


The  Senate  last  year  extended  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  for  3  years.  The  House 
cut  it  out.  with  no  extension.  They 
wanted  to  rework  the  whole  thing  and 
change  the  method  of  financing. 


FinaUy.  in  a  compromise  in  conference  the  committee  has  given  them  |550.000. 

between  the  House  and  the  Senate  the  but  the  Senator  has  asked  for JM^  Oqo^ 

HiSr-Burton  Act  was  extended  for  only  just  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 

'ea?'"  ^  ''""'"  ^''  "^  ^'"^  "'  **^  1S^''jORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  This 

^^'Sie^^are  widespread  complaints  aU  is  the  total  amount. 
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Ux.  TARBOROUOH.  The  $605,000 
which  the  ConunlUee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration cut  back  by  $150,000.  In- 
cludes everything  we  have.  This  Is  every- 
thing except  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education.  It  is  everything  tn 
one  lump  flgure. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  I  could  not  fathom 
this  matter.  I  know  the  amount  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
has  been  increased  both  in  dollars  and 
employees. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  It  U  all  In  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  assumption  Is 
that  It  Is  combined  in  other  committees. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  It  Is  all  in  one 
lump  sum  now.  We  have  to  talce  this  and 
distribute  It  out  of  this  lump  sum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  lump  sum  the  Senator  just 
mentioned.  It  was  an  oversight  on  my 
part.  I  thought  tills  dealt  with  it.  The 
document  I  read  was  dealing  solely  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
but  this  item  deals  with  others.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  had  only 
seven '  employees  last  year.  Now.  they 
Kave  IT-plus.  Where  did  they  come  from? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  That  number  Is 
for  the  entire  committee.  The  14  em- 
ployees are  for  the  entire  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  biggest 
subcommittees  are  Health.  Education. 
Labor.  Employment  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty, and  Migratory  Labor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  people  are 
employed  to  handle  the  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor? 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  That  would  be 
approximately  four  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  had  seven  em- 
ployees before.  Are  they  decreasing  the 
request? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  This  is  the  com- 
posite group.  Three  of  those  last  year 
were  assigned  to  the  minority.  This  Is 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  both 
parties.  Every  man  on  the  committee  of 
both  parties  recommended  $695,000. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  All  of  the  subcom- 
mittees will  work  as  they  have  in  the 
past?  None  of  them  are  being  disturbed? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  No.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  was  a  special 
subcommittee.  It  was  renewable  year  by 
year.  We  made  it  a  regular  subcommit- 
tee instead  of  having  It  temporary.  We 
have  it  arranged  so  that  they  all  come 
out  except  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education.  By  agreement  with  the  Com- 
QUttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
they  will  terminate  in  6  months. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
will  terminate  in  6  months. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  was  this  done? 
I  cannot  understand  it.  Heretofore  each 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  asked  for  its  own 
budget. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  wondering  why 
It  was  consolidated. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  wish 
to  answer  that  question  to  this  extent. 
The  Subcoaunlttee  on  Migratory  Labor 
last  year  asked  for  money  on  its  own. 
This  year  it  Is  consolidated  In  the  ask- 
ing of  HEW. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  con- 
fused me  a  while  ago. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  An- 
other thing  I  want  to  point  out  Is  that 
last  year  then-Senator  from  Alabama, 
Mr  Hill,  came  in  and  asked  for  14  peo- 
ple. The  request  did  not  show  dollars. 
The  people  were  granted.  They  are  still 
on  the  committee.  The  committee  money 
Is  incorporated  here,  which  is  the  better 
way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  a  more  expen- 
sive way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  They  will  not  be  able 
to  trace  It. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
will  be  able  to  trace  It  this  way,  because 
money  can  be  traced  better  than  people. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this:  How  many  employees  will 
there  be,  aside  from  the  regular  em- 
ployees on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If  I 
understand  it  correctly,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborodgh)  can  bring 
me  up  to  date,  about  40  in  total.  I  think. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  here,  for 
1969.  the  total  number  of  employees  is 
66.  What  do  they  represent?  We  have 
that  out  of  the  Record  here  that  the 
Senator  himself  prepared. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Let 
me  go  back  and  answer  that  the  total 
which  puts  It  altogether,  as  we  cut  out  of 
their  asking,  $145,404,  the  total  from 
what  they  asked  for  to  carry  on  a  com- 
mittee, all  committees  which  were  com- 
bined in  one.  which  Included  14  people 
last  year,  which  were  not  asked  for  In 
money  but  Just  in  number  of  people,  that 
was  the  situation  which  prevailed  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service.  We  cut  that  out  and 
said  for  them  to  please  come  in  and  ask 
for  money  Instead  of  people  because 
when  one  asks  for  people  we  do  not  know 
how  much  money  they  will  spend  because 
it  does  not  show  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  clarify  the  rec- 
ord, am  I  to  understand  correctly  that 
the  total  amount  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare is  $622,000?  For  all  the  subcom- 
mittees is  what  I  am  talking  about,  since 
the  Senator  is  not  treating  them  sepa- 
rately. He  has  wedded  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  The  total  amount,  as 
I  had  one  of  my  boys  add.  is  $622,000? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct.  They  asked  for  $695,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  permanent  employees,  as  I  remem- 
ber It.  the  former  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  Hill,  came  up  here  several  times  to 
ask.  In  the  past,  for  permanent  employ- 
ees in  addition  to  the  ones  which  were 
provided  under  the  act  of  1946. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  tliat  this  commit- 
tee as  a  whole,  for  itself  and  the  sub- 
committees, will  have  a  total  of  28  per- 
manent employees. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  24  additional  in- 
vestigative .staff  employees. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
depends  on  how  the  Senator  from  Texas 


(Mr.  YABBORO0CH)  distributes  the  money. 

00  back  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Juve^ 
nlle  Delinquency  and  he  may  put  four, 
six.  or  eight  employees  on  there,  depend- 
ing on  the  workload.  That  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  money  to  do  that  Job  for 
that  subcommittee.  Is  that  not  correct,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But,  in  any  event,  the 
original  committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee of  that  committee  now  have  a  total  of 
52  employees? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Tlie 
Soiator  will  have  to  ask  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  should  know  about 
that.  It  Is  very  confusing.  I  am  Just  won- 
dering what  the  advantage  is  of  combin- 
ing these,  because  we  cannot  go  into  de- 
tail on  each  subcommittee  this  way,  be- 
cause we  can  shift  it  one  place  one  year 
and  another  place  another  year. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  asking 
for  Its  own  money.  In  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  we  have  each  committee 
asking  for  so  much  money  to  operat?.  and 
so  many  employees.  Here  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  Instead  of  asking  for 
money  for  a  certain  committee,  or  four  or 
five  or  six  subcommittees,  we  have  com- 
bined them  so  that  we  will  be  able,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  chairman,  to  spend 
whatever  he  deems  necessary — I  presume 
the  $622,000 — and  to  utilize  the  number 
of  employees,  in  the  total  number  of  52, 
as  It  was  in  1968,  or  66  as  Is  anticipated 
for  1969. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  theoret- 
ically it  is  at  the  chairman's  discretion. 
but  I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Senator, 
who  is  himself  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee, that  when  we  have  only  one  man 
extra  to  allocate,  it  Is  very  hard  to  know 
where  to  place  him.  It  is  a  Job  for 
Solomon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  wondering  why 
that  was  done.  The  way  it  was  done 
heretofore,  we  could  follow  the  work 
being  done  of  each  subcommittee,  the 
amoimt  spent,  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees utilized.  Now  we  have  it  all  in 
one  big  sum,  and  we  can  employ  52,  or 
60,  [>erhaps,  if  we  wish.  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  We  changed  that 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  because  of  the 
way  it  was  handled  heretofore  by  the 
former  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill) . 
who  handled  it  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  committee.  When 

1  became  chairman.  I  received  some 
gentle  suggestions  that  we  would  have  to 
conform  with  the  other  committees  of 
the  Senate.  So.  we  changed  the  system. 
It  was  changed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
We  made  it  conform  to  its  suggestion. 

Now.  in  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  people  we  would 
employ,  that  is  very  hard  to  state.  Sup- 
pose we  have  one  man  at  $24,000.  We 
could  hire  him.  or  hire  two  younger  staff 
men  at  $12,000  and  get  younger  men.  but 
with  less  experience  than  the  one  who 
would  earn  $24,000.  That  is  where  the 
lump  sum  comes  in  and  Is  more  reason- 
able. 
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That  seems  to  be  a  better  way  to  get 
enough  people  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  under  this  oversight.  We  are  urged 
by  everyone  to  exercise  oversight  over 
the  problem,  but  we  have  had  no  one  to 
allocate  for  that  Job.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  screened 
our  budget  and  has  trimmed  us  by  $150,- 

000  which  It  has  cut  out.  The  Commit- 
tee'on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
been  thrifty  with  us  as  to  theX^owance 

1  hope  that  the  Senator  would  not  ask 
that  we  set  a  minimum  here. 

Mr  ELLENDEK.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion i  propovmded  a  few  mhiutes  ago. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carollrm  (Mr. 
JORDAN) .  stated  that  In  addition  to  the 
28  permanent  employees  there  are  24 
additional  employees,  for  a  total  of  52. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  telling 
us  that  he  may.  Instead  of  employing  52, 
may  employ  50  at  a  better  salary,  or  48. 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  The  Senator 
must  understand  that  we  work  under  a 
limitation  as  to  how  many  we  can  hire. 
The  Senator  must  know  that.  It  Is  set  by 
the  amount  of  money  approved  by  the 

Senate.  ..        _   . 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Let 
me  answer  that  question  by  stating  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration asked  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  do  it  this  way  be- 
cause the  Commerce  Committee  does  It 
the  same  way,  as  well  as  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Space  Commit- 
tee, the  Post  Offices  and  avll  Service, 
and  Public  Wwks.  They  all  ask  for  a 
lump  sum  for  their  full  committee,  in- 
stead of  coming  In,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Hill,  did  last  year,  asking 
for  14  people. 

Then  they  had  to  augment  the  regular 
routine  money  to  meet  the  expenses  out 
of  it.  Thus,  It  does  not  show  up  In  this. 
They  are  doing  exactiy  the  same  thing  as 
all  committees  except  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  one  other— the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations.  Since 
we  have  cut  $145,000  from  what  they 
asked  for,  we  do  not  know  the  number 
of  employees,  because  we  have  cut  out 
a  lot  of  the  asking  money. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  In  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
$185,000  was  appropriated  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No; 
that  Is  not  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  $185,000. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  correct.  Senator,  except  for  one  thing. 
It  does  not  show  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  14  additional  employees 
who  were  authorized  for  that  commit- 
tee and  were  paid  over  one-quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  answer? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  What  had  happened  was 
that  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, over  a  period  of  years,  had  come 
in  with  resolutions  that  had  no  dollar 
•amounts.  Upon  the  passage  of  such  a 
resolution.  It  was  required  that  the  com- 
mittee employ  a  certain  additional  num- 


ber of  employees— 14  last  year— and  that 
the  salaries  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gency fimd.  It  was  the  only  committee 
In  the  Senate  that  did  not  fix  a  dollar 
amount  In  Its  resolution.  So  the  $185,000 
does  not  reflect  the  amount  that  had 
been  paid  In  previous  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  clearing  that  matter  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  committee  received 
$185,000  plus  the  money  for  the  14  em- 
ployees. I  wonder  If  we  could  be  informed 
what  that  amovmted  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  About 

$255,000.  ^,       .    ^^  . 

Mr  CURTIS.  My  Information  Is  that 
It  Is  shown  on  the  sheet  which  Is  before 
each  Senator.  In  the  lower  righthand 
side,  it  will  show  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  received,  un- 
der Its  resolution,  for  14  additional  on- 
ployees,  the  amount  of  $254,919,  plus 
$185,000,  plus  an  additional  $20,000,  the 
Increase  that  It  asked  for. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  makes  it 
much  clearer  and  makes  the  case  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  much  stronger,  be- 
cause, the  way  I  read  it,  the  committee 
authorized  $185,000  last  year  plus  $254,- 
000  The  committee  Is  now  authorizing 
$662,000,  an  Increase  of  $223,000,  which 
Is  more  than  the  total  Increase  that  all 
the  committees  are  getting. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Next 
year  we  will  not  have  this  problem.  That 
is  exactiy  the  reason  why  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  it.  It  Is  going  to  come 
m  a  lump  sum,  as  every  other  committee 
Is  provided  for,  except  the  Committees 
on  Oovernment  Operations  and  Finance. 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amount 
authorized  last  year  was  $185,000.  plus 
$254,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Plus  $20,000. 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  And  that  is  a 
total  of  $459,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Now  we  have 
a  better  imderstandlng  of  It  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  case  Is  a  much  better 


permanent    employees,    and    those,    of 
course,  cannot  be  touched. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  But  he  put  them 
where  he  wanted  to.  Most  of  the  em- 
ployees he  assigned  where  he  wanted 
to.  If  I  became  In  need  of  help  on  the  GI 
blils,  he  assigned  those  employees  to  my 
committee.  As  soon  as  they  were  through, 
he  pulled  them  out  and  assigned  them 
elsewhere.  He  operated  really  Uke  a  fire 
department.  He  put  employees  where  the 
fire  was  burning,  and  did  a  very  skUled 

job.  _ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  proposes  to  do? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  wish  I  could  do 
that  well.  I  am  not  egotistical  enough  to 
think  that  I,  as  a  new  chairman,  could 
do  as  well  as  Senator  Hill  did,  vsith  all 
his  expertise,  courtesy,  and  skill.  He  was 
the  most  able  chairman  I  have  ever  seen. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  want  to  take 
away  from  Senator  Hill  or  add  enco- 
miums to  the  Senator;  but  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  do  that  If  he  desired 
It,  and  he  could  create  an  additional  sub- 
committee If  he  decided  to  do  it? 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  Yes.  That  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  long  as  the  Senator 
remained  within  the  $662,000  provided? 
Mr  YARBOROUOH.  That  Is  right.  If 
a  chairman  abuses  his  authority,  there 
are  steering  committees  and  policy  com- 
mittees and  rules  committees.  No  chair- 
man is  an  Island  unto  himself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  sustain  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  to  express  to  the  Senate 
the  support  of  the  minority  for  the  ac- 
tion which  has  been  sought  by  our  chair- 


CftSC 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  „      „         t 

Mr.    JORDAN   of   North    Carolina.   I 

yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Record,  we  should  point  out  that 
last  year  the  committee  received  $459,919. 
This  year  the  committee  asked  to  in- 
crease that  amount  by  a  Uttle  over 
$218,767.  The  committee  cut  that  request 
by  $145,000.  ^^   . 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 

is  correct 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  a  question. 
Since  the  Senate  does  not  aUocate  spe- 
cific numbers  of  employees  for  various 
subcommittees.  Is  It  possible,  under  the 
plan  that  has  been  devised,  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  add  to  some  subcommittees  and 
subtract  from  others— In  other  words,  do 
what  he  pleases  with  the  money? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  That  Is  what  has 
been  done  In  the  past. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No,  not  when  we 
treated  them  separately.  Here  we  have 
an  authorization  of  $622,000. 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  They  were  not 
treated  separately  under  Senator  HiU. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  proposal  of  Sen- 
ator Hill  was  to  provide  for  additional 


man.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  Is  on  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  81> .  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING   A   STUDY   OF   MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  THE  EDU- 
CATION OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  80)  to  author- 
ize an  Investigation  into  the  problems  of 
education  for  American  Indians  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  ordei\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  !"«  5.  af ter 
the  word  "than",  strike  out  '$2,300"  and 
insert  '$2,400";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 

S.  RBS.  80 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
Lbcommlttee  thereof  Is  «"tho'lzed  under 
sections  134(a)  and  138  of  the  LegHlatiye 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948.  as  amended^and 
m  Sdance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
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a«n«t«.  to  ez*mli.e.  IiiTMU«ftt*.  snd  make  » 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  tbe  educatloa  of  Amartoaa  mdlans. 

Ssc  a.  For  tbe  purpoaea  of  thU  raaolutlon 
tbe  committee,  from  February  1.  1»6».  to 
Jiily  SI.  1MB.  Inclusive,  la  authorlaed  (U  to 
make  auch  espendlturea  aa  It  rteemi  ad- 
vlaaMe:  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
baala.  teclinleal.  elerloal.  and  other  aaelatanta 
and  eonaultanta;  Frot>ld«d.  Tbat  the  minor- 
ity la  authorised  to  (elect  one  person  for 
appointment  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  bis  compensation  shall  be 
so  nxed  that  his  grooe  rate  shall  not  be  leas 
by  more  than  ta.400  than  the  hlgheet  groaa 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agendee  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Bulea  and  Administration,  to 
utilise  the  reimbursable  services  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  ai^encles  of  the  OoTemment. 

Ssc.  S.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  lu  recommendations  for 
lagialatlon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  8en- 
•t*  at  the  earlieat  practicable  date,  but  not 
Uter  than  July  31.  1»09. 

Ssc.  4.  Expensea  of  the  committee  under 

this    resolution,     which    shall     not    exceed 

$77,000.  shaU   be  paid  from  the  contingent 

fund,  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 

.by  tl)«. chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  resolution  80  as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  LatMr  and  Public  Welfare 
through  Its  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $72,000  for  a  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  education  of  American 
Indians.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  the  resolution  so  pro- 
vides, that  the  Inquiry  shall  terminate 
July  31,  1969. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$110,000  was  authorized  for  that  puri>ose. 
of  which  $97,758  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  Investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution  as 
amended. 

Senator  Eowakd  M.  Kznneot  Is  chair- 
man of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee is  Senator  Petck  H.  Dominick. 

Mr  EI  .LENDER.  Mr  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  why  he  did 
not  lump-sum  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee authorization  with  the  oth- 
ers? I  notice  he  Is  asking  for  a  separate 
committee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxif- 
NEDYi,  Is  on  his  feet,  and  I  think  he 
would  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  the  his- 
tory of  the  subcommittee  goes  back  some 
2  years.  Initially,  a  rather  small  amount 
was  authorized.  Last  year  It  was  In- 
creased rather  significantly  It  was  done 
In  cooperation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson).  The  subcommittee  itself  will 
expire  on  July  31  of  this  year. 

Over  the  cours'»  of  particularly  last 
year,  the  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, and  also  had  some  additional  sched- 
uled hearings  In  Alaska  and  in  the  West. 
The  committee  itself  plans  to  continue 


thoM  scheduled  bearings,  and  it  will  then 
expire  on  July  31.  There  are  no  addi- 
tional Increaaes  In  committee  staff. 

The  rather  sizable  figure  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  resolution  takes  into  su:- 
count  the  expense  of  travel  for  the  sub- 
committee and  staiT  into  Alaska.  There 
has  been  a  strong  indication  of  interest 
by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. One  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oaavu.) .  will  go  on  that  trip,  I  think,  and 
the  other  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
SnvxMS)  as  well.  We  hope  to  get  Into 
that  area  about  April.  A  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  budget  Itself  Is  for  travel- 
Inc  expenses  to  Alaska. 

Tomorrow  we  begin  3  days  of  hearings 
In  Waahlncton.  DC. 

We  are  working  very  closely  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  full  committee 
that  there  was  a  special  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  which  has  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  education. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  full  committee, 
and  the  Education  Subcommittee,  at  tliat 
time  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dls- 
tm^uished  former  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  Morse,  that  this  subcommittee  be  so 
developed,  and  it  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnwilar 
Affairs,  and  expects  to  make  Its  recom- 
mendations before  the  end  of  July  of  this 
year. 

This  special  circumstance  was  the  rea- 
son that  the  matter  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  KLLESDER.  The  reason  why  It 
came  as  a  separate  item,  as  I  imderstand 
from  the  Senator,  is  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  expire  come  July? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  correct,  and 
we  are  working  very  closely  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  chairman  of  that  committee 
(Mr  Jackson),  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  who  have  an  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  Indian  education.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovkrit) 
and  others  are  working  closely  with  the 
subcommittee.  The  reason  is  that  the 
subcommittee  will  expire,  as  stated  b^  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  80),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  OP  THE 
SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
DIAN EDUCATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  will  be  holding  Important 
public  hearings  on  February  18.  19.  and 
24.  The  hearings  will  encompass  addi- 
tional examination  of  the  severity  and 
extenslveness  of  our  failure  to  provide 
an  effective  education  for  our  American 
Indian  citizens.  The  subcommittee  in- 
tends to  analyze  the  failure  of  our  poli- 
cies, past  and  present:  to  examine  the 
bureaucratic  malaise  of  our  Federal 
school  system  and  the  Indifference  and 
neglect  of  our  public  school  programs; 
to  receive  suggestions  for  administrative 
and  organizational  changes  to  remedy 


these  defects.  Last,  but  most  Important, 
the  hearings  should  point  up  the  need 
for  amending  old  legislation  and  enact- 
ing bold  new  legislation  so  that  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  years  hence  we  can  proudly 
say  that  educational  programs  for  Amer- 
lean  Indians  are  not  only  successful  but 
exemplary,  and  a  matter  of  national 
pride,  not  shame. 

To  highlight  the  Importance  of  these 
hearings  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  materials  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Rzcoao: 

First.  An  excellent  short  paper  written 
for  the  subcommittee  by  Lloyd  New.  di- 
rector. Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts 
in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Second.  A  letter  with  several  attach- 
ments, which  I  sent  to  Secretary  Walter 
Hlckel  and  Secretary  Robert  Finch  on 
February  1,  1969,  highlighting  the  im- 
portant nndings  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings  last  fall  on  the  serious  mental 
health  problems  of  many  Indian  students 
and  Indian  communities. 

Third.  A  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Republic  entitled  "Regi- 
mented Noneducatlon — Indian  Schools." 
This  article  points  up  some  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  subcommittee. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  sub- 
committee has  published  five  volumes  of 
hearings  which  provide  a  comprehensive 
review  of  our  failure  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive education  for  our  American  Indian 
citizens.  The  hearing  record  Is  available 
to  all  who  are  Interested.  Thank  you. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Soica   HisroaicAi.  Implications   Relatbd  to 

THX     PxaaSMT      COKDITION     Or     THK     AMB- 

iCAN   Indian 

(By  Uoyd  New,  director,  Inatltuta  of  Amer* 
lean  Indian  Arts,  SanU  Fe,  N.  Mex.) 

For  almost  five  centuries  the  American 
Indian  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  at- 
trition which  has  slowly  eroded  the  roots 
of  his  cultural  (and  economic)  existence. 
His  physical  ways  have  been  completely  ob- 
Utarated  In  many  are<w  and,  presently,  his 
spiritual  existence  Is  In  extreme  Jeopardy. 

The  many  and  varied  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  "help"  blm,  and  particularly 
"educate"  him,  have  been  largely  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Perhaps  In  part  because  It  was  assumed 
that  the  sooner  tbe  Indian  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  ways  and  join  the  melting  pot 
of  America,  the  better  off  he  would  be:  But 
be  has  displayed  unique  resistance  to  that 
Idea,  possibly  because  his  psychological  re- 
lationship to  the  land  was  different  from 
that  of  tbe  immigrant  groups  who  eventually 
surrounded  him.  Failure  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  dealt  with  the  Indian  to  under- 
stand the  basis  of  his  tenacious  observance 
of  his  own  cultural  mores  has  resulted  in 
the  abortion  of  almost  every  attempt  to  as- 
sist him.  Even  now,  various  kinds  of  human 
salvage  operations,  such  as  urban  relocation, 
employment  assistance,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  other  rehabilitation  efforts  are,  at 
best,  only  stop-gap  efforts  to  meet  his  worldly 
needs,  while  falling  miserably  to  provide  the 
cultural  and  emotional  substance  required 
to  put  his  life  In  balauice. 

Tbe  American  Indian  has  always  been  de- 
voted to  a  philosophy  which  holds  that  one's 
existence  should  blend  Into  the  compara- 
tively passive  rhythms  of  nature,  as  opposed, 
to  the  dominant  society's  quest  for  control 
of  nature  through  scientific  manipulation 
of  Its  elements.  In  tbe  main,  direct  attempts 
to  switch  him  from  his  phlloeophlcal  poel- 
tloa  have  failed,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  those  who  have  tried. 
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In  the  past.  pubUo  apathy  and  dlslnter- 
Mt  permitted  him  to  maintain  a  certain  de- 
wee  o*  privacy  in  hU  way  of  Ufe  but  In  re- 
cent times  he  has  been  forced  into  the  public 
struggle  for  economic  survival,  due  to  tbe 
lack  of  an  envlrotiment  supportive  of  his 
old  ways.  With  limited  land  holdings  and 
the  inevitable  encroachments  of  the  dom- 
inant society  the  American  Indian  Is  hard 
pressed  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  view- 
point whUe  adjusang  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
modern  world. 

No  longer  In  a  position  to  make  war  with 
the  opposlUon,  the  Indian,  In  general,  has 
adopted  a  tendency  to  withdraw  and  He 
quietly  In  the  remnants  of  his  old  world. 
only  half-heartedly  picking  at  the  offerings 
made  to  him  by  his  mulUtudlnous  and  dom- 
inating neighbors. 

poverty,  poor  health,  unemployment,  and 
a  growing  rate  of  alcoholism  among  Indian 
adults,  and  a  shocking  prevalence  of  suicide, 
drop-outs  and  delinquency  among  Indian 
youth  attest  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
an  overall  failure  to  provide  an  educational 
approach  sufficiently  effective  to  promote 
constructive  social  transition. 


StTBCOMMITTXa  ON  iNBIAN  EDtJCATION, 

February  I,  1969. 

Hon.  ROBEST  FINCH, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education. 

and    Welfare,    Washington,    D.C. 
Hon.  Waltes  Hickel. 
Secretory,  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  Sbcrctart:  The  central  focus  of 
concern  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  has  been  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  child,  respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
Indian  family  and  the  cultural  background 
of  the  tribe.  A  sUbatanUal  public  record  has 
now  been  established  (2500  pages  of  public 
record,  published  In  six  volumes;  more  than 
40  Indian  witnesses  have  formally  testified) 
which  indicates  that  both  in  the  past  and 
the  present,  the  cultural  background  of  In- 
dian tribes  has  been  either  neglected  or 
abused,  the  Integrity  of  the  Indian  family 
has  been  overlooked  or  rejected,  and  the 
consequences  have  been  devastating  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  child. 

I  am  enclosing  two  documents  from  the 
last  hearings  of  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee which  deserve  your  careful  atten- 
tion. First,  an  opening  statement  by  Senator 
Walter  Mondale  which  summarizes  some  of 
the  findings  of  the  Subcommittee  and  sec- 
ondly, the  testimony  of  Dr.  Robert  Leon, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
University  of  Texas  Medical  School. 

On  the  basis  of  these  documents  and  the 
substantial  record  of  field  research  and  pub- 
lic hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  I  am  re- 
questing the  following  courses  of  action: 

1.  A  thorough  mental  health  survey  of  the 
elementary  boarding  schools  on  the  Navajo 
reservation  by  a  team  of  nationally  recog- 
nized mental  health  specialists — (based  on 
his  previous  work  Dr.  Robert  Coles  of  Har- 
vard University  would  make  an  excellent  co- 
ordinator for  this  evaluation.) 
.  2.  The  recommendation  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  Committee  on  Indian 
Health  In  their  conference,  report  of  Spring, 
1967  should  be  Implemented — "The  Com- 
mittee feels  that  more  Information  Is  needed 
with  respect  to  the  psychological  problems 
associated  with  placing  children  In  boarding 
schools  and  recommends  tbat  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health  In  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  enlist  the  aid  of 
a  group  of  consultants  to  thoroughly  study 
the  psychological  problems  In  boarding 
schools." 

3.  The  Subcommittee  feels  that  a  major 
effort  should  be  made  to  collect  data  on  the 
mental  health  problems  of  the  American 
Indian.  A  Summary  of  the  kinds  of  data 
needed  by  the  Subcommittee  Is  attached. 

4.  A  Subcommittee  staff  team  conducted 


10  days  of  field  work  on  the  Fort  Hall  reserva- 
Uon  In  Idaho.  It  Is  clear  that  the  suicide 
problem  on  that  reservation,  particularly 
among  adolescents  is  of  epidemic  proportions 
and  deserves  special  consideration.  Out  of 
a  population  of  2600  people,  there  have  been 
36  suicide  attempts  in  the  last  year — 3  of 
which  were  successful. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  efforts  which 
have  been  initiated  by  Dr.  Rabeau  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  The  Indian  Health 
Service  over  the  past  several  years  has  estab- 
lished a  mental  health  program  which  the 
Subcommittee  has  been  in  close  contact  with 
and  hae  great  respect  for.  For  example.  Dr. 
Bergman  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  Dr. 
Mlndell  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  In 
South  Dakota  have  made  extremely  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  Indian  populations 
they  serve.  This  program  has  clearly  demon- 
strated Its  worth  and  deserves  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  funding. 

Dr.  Yolles  of  NIMH  has  initiated  a  program 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Larry  Dizmang  to 
plan  and  coordinate  epidemiological  surveys 
on  a  number  of  Indian  reservations:  Dr.  Diz- 
mang is  also  compiling  all  of  the  research 
material  on  mental  health  problems  of  Indian 
populations.  The  Subcommittee  feels  that 
both  of  these  efforts  also  deserve  encourage- 
ment and  adequate  funding. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu-  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Chairman. 


[Prom  hearings  on  "Indian  Education,"  Oct. 
1.  1968.  U.S.  Senate.  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare! 

Statement  of  Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondalk,  a 
U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 
Minnesota 


Senator  Mondale.  We  are  meeting  today  to 
conduct  the  first  public  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  since 
the  tragic  death  of  the  late  chairman,  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  During  the  6  months  of 
his  chairmanship.  Senator  Kennedy  devoted 
an  enormous  amount  of  time,  energy,  and 
personal  concern  to  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee. In  this  short  6-month  period 
despite  many  other  pressing  concerns,  in- 
cluding his  presidential  campaign.  Senator 
Kennedy  visited  Indian  schools  and  reserva- 
tions throughout  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  listened  to  dozens  of  Indian 
witnesses,  and  talked  privately  with  an  even 
larger  number  of  our  Indian  citizens. 

In  that  short  period  of  time  his  concern 
for  the  problem  facing  Indian  children  and 
adults  became  a  national  concern,  and  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  Indian  students  became  a  national 
issue.  It  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  ac- 
complishment. He  pricked  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  and  significantly  raised  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  an  entire  minority  group. 
He  became  in  the  process  a  symbol  of  com- 
passing and  vision  for  all  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
enfranchised citizens  of  our  nation.  It  was 
Indeed  an  act  of  political  courage  and  con- 
viction for  which  we  are  all  deeply  Indebted, 
and  It  has  left  a  burden  of  great  responsibility 
on  the  Senators  of  this  subcommittee  to 
fulfill  his  promise  and  achieve  his  goals. 

It  Is  highly  appropriate  that  the  hearings 
today  should  focus  on  what  this  subcommit- 
tee has  come  to  realize  is  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  problem  facing  Indian  educa- 
tion— the  question  of  mental  health.  First, 
because  Senator  Kennedy,  through  his  ex- 
perience on  the  subcommittee,  gave  it  the 
highest  priority.  Second,  because  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Psychiatry  in  its  August  1968 
Issue  has  devoted  a  special  section  to  "The 
Mental  Health  of  the  American  Indian."  One 
of  the  authors  In  that  special  section.  Dr. 
Harry  Saslow  has  previously  appeared  before 
this  subcommittee,  and  a  second  author,  Dr. 


Robert  Leon  wlU  be  testifying  today.  I  would 
like  to  submit  this  special  section  on  mental 
health  for  the  record  to  be  included  In  the 
official  transcript. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  some  of  the 
major   concerns   of   the   subcommittee    and 
some  of  the  information  that  has   already 
been    established    In    previous    bearings.    It 
has  been  rather  well   established  that  the 
basic  poUcy  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to- 
ward Indian  tribes  since  the  Allotment  Act 
of  1887  has  been  one  of  coercive  assimila- 
tion. This  appears  to  at  least  have  been  the 
dominant   poUcy   dictated   by   Congress   al- 
though   there    have    been    some    variations 
in  the  actual  admlnistraUon  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. The   Allotment   Act  of   1887  did   tre- 
mendous damage,  not  only  to  the  land  base 
of    Indian    tribes,    but    also    to    the    social 
and  psychological  viability  of  their  way  of 
life.  By  the  I920's  the  American  Indian  had 
not  only  lost  100  million  acres  of  land  but 
the   hostile-dependency    syndrome    had    be- 
come well  established  on  most  reservations. 
Additional  testimony  has  indicated  that  de- 
spite the  reform  movements  of  the  thirties 
the  general  pressure  of  the  dominant  society 
on    Indian    cultures    has    been    destructive. 
Discrimination,    hostility,    and    exploitation 
in  varying  degrees  appear  to  be  a  common 
phenomena  In  towns  bordering  most  reser- 
vations.   On    the    reservation,    Oovemment 
paternalism  has  been  emasculating  and  op- 
pressive. Dr.  Forbes,  an  anthropologist  and 
historian  who  has  written  extensively  about 
the    American    Indian    and    other    minority 
groups   has   pointed   out   "Indian   problems 
are   generated   by   white   men.   and   will    go 
unsolved  without  change  in  white  men.  The 
white  man  cannot  pretend  to  be  the  doctor; 
he  is  the  sickness!'  Perhaps  this  puts  the 
matter  too  strongly,  but  it  deserves  our  most 
serious  consideration. 

Quite  frankly  the  subcommittee  has  had 
some  difficulty  understanding  what  Is  hap- 
pening on  Indian  reservations  that  we  have 
visited    There   often   appears   to   be   a  con- 
siderable  amount   of   social   disorganization 
and  a  general  process  of  cultural  disintegra- 
tion.  Alcoholism   appears   to  be   widespread 
and  a  serious  problem  among  every  Indian 
group  we  have  visited.  Broken  families  also 
appear  to  be  a  fairly  common  problem.  In 
addition,  we  have  found  high  suicide,  homo- 
clde,  and  accident  rates  on  many  reserva- 
tions. Many  times  It  would  appear  that  ac- 
cidents, particularly  car  accidents,  are  masked 
suicides.  In  addition  to  all  of  these  prob- 
lems we  have  also  found  very  high  unem- 
ployment rates  on   many   reservations.   Re- 
cent research  has  Indicated  that  much  of 
this  unemployment   U   a   function   of   psy- 
chological maladjustment  and  Is  really  not 
unemployment  at  all,  but  rather  something 
that  could  be  better  called  Idleness.  In  ad- 
dlUon,   and   despite   many   pronouncements 
to  the  contrary  the  lU-concelved  termination 
and  relocation  policies  of  the  1950's  are  still 
with  us  m  the  1960's  and  rather  than  allevi- 
ate these  problems  they  aggravate  and  re- 
inforce them. 

As  early  as  our  first  hearings  in  December 
of  last  year,  the  subcommittee  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  mental-health  problems 
of  BIA  boarding  schools.  The  Association 
of  American  Indian  Affairs  made  a  very 
strong  case  In  our  initial  hearings  that  the 
boarding  schools  for  elementary  school-age 
Indian  children  were  highly  questionable. 
Dr.  O'Connell  made  several  points  In  his 
testimony  that  I  would  like  to  summarize. 

1.  There  are  approximately  9,000  Indian 
children  9  years  of  age  and  under  In  boarding 
schooU.  ^„^ 

2.  Approximately  8,000  of  these  children 
are  Navajo  children. 

3.  To  a  large  extent  this  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  roads  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

4.  Navajo  parents  do  not  necessarily  op- 
pose boarding  schools  for  their  children  but 
really  have  no  choice  when  they  do  feel  the 
schools  are  unsatisfactory. 
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B.  Tbar*  la  klmoat  unlv«n«l  afrcement  In 
the  flekt  of  developmental  psycholocy  that 
early  aeparatlon  of  a  child  from  the  family 
unit  la  a  destructive  Influence. 

6.  That  family  relationship*  are  more  ooin- 
plex  and  naore  Important  to  an  Indian  child 
than  In  white  society,  and  crucial  to  his  de- 
velopment of  a  Mnse  of  Identity.  Thus,  sepa- 
ration from  the  family  Is  potentially  even 
more  traumatic  and  emotionally  destructive. 

7.  Tb*t  boarding  schools  as  they  presently 
exist  are  totally  inadequate  as  a  subatttute 
for  parenu  and  family — and  even  with  very 
substantial  improvements  can  never  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  a  home  and  family. 

The  painful  reality  of  this  problem  has 
been  brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
this  subcommittee  by  a  very  perceptive  letter 
which  was  received  from  a  teacher  In  one  of 
the  large  hoarding  schools  for  elementary  age 
Navajo  children.  Senator  Kennedy  often 
quoted  from  that  letter  and  was  deeply 
moved  by  It.  and  I  would  ask  at  this  point 
that  the  letter  be  Included  In  my  remarks 
In  Its  entirety. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Tuba  Cttt.  Abb., 
Februmr^  27.  19«». 
Senator  Robbxt  P.  Kcnnbot. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WaaliingtoH.  D.C. 

DBiV-8xNATOB:  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
thougMs  and  obaervatlons  in  this  letter  may 
be  of  some  use  In  your  coming  Inspection  and 
study  of  the  Navajo  reservation.  First.  I  had 
better  admit,  that  I  am  a  BIA  peon  ( that  la. 
teacher)  and  so  I  can't — or  at  any  rate  don't 
want  to  sound  as  If  I  can  perceive  or  under- 
stand the  total  picture  of  problems  and  prog- 
reaa  on  the  reservation — I  have  only  been 
here  two  years,  and  have  only  experienced 
the  problem  here  in  a  limited  manner. 

However,  two  years  Is  long  enough  for  ob- 
servations to  be  made,  and  opinlona  formed, 
on  the  little  I  have  experienced,  here  at  the 
local  level,  and  this  might  in  turn  help  pro- 
vide you  with  some  Insight,  or  at  least  one 
person's  feelings,  on  what  is  or  Isn't  happen- 
ing. ThU  can  at  times  be  valuable,  for  here 
la  the  level  at  which  the  successes  and  fall- 
urea  of  people  and  programs  can  be  most 
honestly  aaaessed.  after  all  the  promoters  and 
disclaimers  have  made  all  the  speeches  and 
put  forth  all  the  Ideas.  This  Is  the  place  at 
which  reality  steps  In,  and  It  Is  often  not 
pleasant  to  face. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  your  concern  cov- 
ers many  aspects  of  the  life  here  and  the 
problems  are  In  dozens  of  areas.  It  makes  for 
difficulty  In  selecting  one  as  being  the  mo«t 
crucial.  However,  I'm  prejudiced.  I  feel  that 
many  of  the  problems  and  answers  He  within 
the  reservation  schools. 

I've  only  had  experience  In  teaching  here 
at  the  Tuba  City  Boarding  School.  But  I've 
seen  enough  here  and  at  schools  that  I've 
visited,  and  talked  with  enough  people  from 
different  places  to  come  to  some — hopefully 
accurate — conclusions.  I  hope  they  prove  to 
be  valid,  and  useful. 

One  major  problem  of  course.  Is  the  bond- 
ing school  per  i«.  Although  the  Idea  of  a 
boarding  school,  which  draws  In  students 
from  a  broad  area.  Is  undoubtedly  less  ex- 
pMMlve  and  more  readily  controlled  than  a 
large  number  of  small  day  schools,  and  offers 
the  students  advantages  such  as  a  good  diet 
and  health  and  sttnltatlon  facilities,  the  prob- 
lems that  It  creates  are  vast,  and  require  solu- 
tions. The  problems  are  often  recognized, 
and  are  often  bemoaned,  but  little  has  been 
done  to  eliminate  them.  One  of  these  is  dis- 
tance from  the  home. 

In  an  age  and  are*  which  need  local  com- 
munity Interest,  Involvement  and  under- 
standing. In  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
building  and  maintaining  a  harmony  be- 
tween cultures,  we  find  many  schools  at  such 
distances  from  the  homea  of  the  students, 
that  meaningful  contact  Is  dlfflcult  to  say  the 
least.  These  dlatances  make  meaningful  re- 


lationahips,  or  even  mere  visiting,  a  severe 
hardship,  (^r  example,  the  two  young  boys 
who  frooe  to  death  while  running  away  from 
a  boarding  school  were  trying  to  get  to  their 
homea — fifty  miles  away.)  The  lack  of  trans- 
portation and  the  ruggedness  of  the  terrain 
compound  the  problem. 

As  a  result,  most  children  on  the  reserva- 
tion starting  at  age  six.  only  see  their  par- 
ents on  occasional  weekends.  If  that  often. 
At  these  times  parents  are  usually  "allowed 
to  check  out  their  children — If  the  child's 
conduct  In  school  warrants  It."  In  the  opinion 
of  the  school  administration.  If  he  has  been 
a  "problem"  (e.g.  has  run  away)  parents  are 
often  not  allowed  to  take  him  until  he  has 
"learned  his  lesson"  This  may  take  up  to  a 
month  to  accomplish.  This  may  tend  to  cut 
down  on  runaways,  but  It  would  seem  that 
we  should  work  toward  ellonlnatlng  the  cause, 
rather  than  punishing  the  results. 

However,  these  are  often  the  lucky  chil- 
dren. I  have  no  evidence  of  this,  except  the 
word  of  teachers  who  are  directly  Involved, 
but  I  have  been  told  of  schools  (eg.  Toad- 
lena  Boarding  School)  at  which  parenu  are 
not  allowed  to  check  their  children  out  on 
weekends.  In  order  to  eliminate  runaways 
I  except  for  emergencies) . 

When  children  are  taken  from  their  home* 
for  nine  months  a  year,  from  age  six  onward, 
family  tlea  are  severely  strained,  and  often 
dissolved.  Bven  brothers  and  sisters  In  the 
same  boarding  school  rarely  see  each  other, 
due  to  dormitory  situations,  class  and  dining 
hall  arrangements.  The  children  become 
estranged  from  relatives,  culture  and  much- 
admired  traditional  skills.  iPor  example  few 
of  my  studenu  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
art  of  rug-weaving,  or  are  familiar  with  Nav- 
ajo legends,  and  sandpalntlngs.) 

Tet.  this  could  almost  be  understood  If 
we  were  replacing  It  with  something  strong 
on  which  they  could  build  a  new  life.  We 
are  not.  We  may  be  providing  some  oppor- 
tunities for  academic  training — but  that  Is 
all  we  are  doing. 

For  example,  my  own  school,  the  Tuba 
City  Boarding  School  U  the  largest  on  the 
reservation,  housing  laoo  elementary  stu- 
dents. This  alone  create*  Immense  problems. 
I  don't  believe  any  public  school  system  In 
the  country  would  tolerate  an  elementary 
school  of  this  size,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  individual  student  would  be  lost  In  the 
crowd.  We  have  them  here,  not  only  for  an 
ordinary  school  day.  but  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  nine  months  a  year. 

The  problems  of  properly  running  any  In- 
stitution of  this  size  are  enormous — be  It 
hospital,  prison  or  whatever.  However,  when 
we  are  Involved  In  what  Is  actually  the  home 
situation  of  young  children  from  another 
culture,  we  had  best  do  everything  possible 
to  provide  a  secure,  pleasant,  stable  and  en- 
lightening environment  for  them.  We  aren't. 

For  Instance,  if  day  schools  are  not  possible, 
could  we  not  a  least  provide  some  overnight 
guest  facllltle*  for  parents  who  would  like  to 
visit  their  children?  Nothing  elaborate  or 
expensive  would  be  necessary — a  hogan  would 
suffice  and  could  be  put  together  easily  by 
Navajo*  In  the  vicinity.  Or.  a  small  frame 
building  might  be  constructed. 

Tet,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  not  done 
anywhere.  Thia  might  tend  to  make  the 
school  more  of  a  Navajo  school,  and  le*a  a 
white  school  for  Navajo*. 

There  are  m&ny  other  ways  In  wbch  the 
schools  could  serve.  For  Instance,  they  could 
be  opened  In  the  evening  to  provide  training, 
or  formal  courses,  or  Just  things  of  Interest, 
to  the  people.  Areas  whle^  require  Instruc- 
tion, such  as  Bngllah.  or  writing,  could  be 
t.avip;ht  by  the  teachers  themselves.  In  many 
depressed  areas,  teachers  earn  extra  money  by 
such  professional  means.  Why  not  here?  Also, 
many  talented  Navajos  might  wish  to  earn 
extra  money  by  conducting  courses  in  the 
weaving  of  quality  rugs,  or  in  teaching  oral 
English  to  the  people.  Consumer  and  health 


education  could  be  included,  with  field  trip; 
to  make  them  meaningful.  The  possibilities 
are  endless.  Yet  nothing  is  being  done  In  this 
area. 

The  academic  program  could  also  be  im- 
proved. It  should  be  realized  that  the  Navajos 
are  a  pragmatic  peofrie.  Perhaps  courses 
which  reflect  this  could  be  offered  to  make 
school  more  important  and  more  understand, 
able  In  their  eyes.  Classes  in  sheep,  agricul- 
ture and  native  crafts  would  be  greeted 
with  far  greater  enthusiasm  and  understand- 
In^  than  the  typical  curriculum  arouses 

(This  Idea  doesn't  set  well  with  many  of 
the  "old  hands"  among  the  administrators- 
teachers  from  my  own  school — agricultiirnl 
majors — have  been  turned  down  in  request- 
ing permission  to  Initiate  programs  of  Th>s 
sort.  The  reasons  given  being  a)  we  are  not 
training  them  to  be  rural  dwcllerr-  wc  -.re 
urbanizing  them;  b)  they  can  do  these  things 
in  certain  secondary  schools;  c)  there  isn't 
enough  water.  However:  a)  they  are  rural 
people;  b)  they  are  not  made  aware  of  all 
the  possibilities  of  secondary  schools,  and 
without  earlier  experience,  interest  ;in(l 
ability  will  be  limited:  and  c)  you  should  <'ce 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  myriad  uf 
sprinklers  In  town  from  spring  through  the 
fall. 

If  the  opportunity  arises,  look  into  the 
•f.plcal"  (as  opposed  to  "showplace'i 
schools.  You  will  see  how  the  limited  cur- 
riculum Is  hindering  us.  (I  must  admit  my 
direct  supervisor  is  very  Interested  In  this 
area — but  personnel  and  funds — along  with 
policy — limit  her.) 

However,  no  matter  how  lacking  our  pro- 
gram may  appear  to  be.  we  always  manage 
to  consider  the  academic  department  to  be 
high  quality  when  we  compare  ourselves  with 
our  dormitory  counterpart,  the  "guld.ince" 
department.  Herein  lies  the  most  serious  de- 
ficiency of  the  entire  boarding  school  system. 
for  these  people  are  In  charge  of  the  children 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  vet 
they  are  understaffed,  underprogrammed, 
undersupei-vlsed  and  overextended.  For  ex- 
ample, each  dormitory  has  only  one  teacher, 
and  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  find  suitable 
personnel  for  these  crucial,  demanding  posi- 
tions. Yet.  even  the  finest  teachers  could 
accomplish  little,  when  they  are  working 
vrlth  150  children  of  a  different  culture,  and 
are  responsible  for  their  care  and  welfare 
seven  days  a  week. 

Of  course,  there  are  aids  working  with  the 
teachers — usually  two,  but  occasionally  only 
one  on  duty  at  a  time.  However,  what  with 
trying  to  mend  clothes,  supply  linens,  check 
roll,  keep  order,  fill  out  forms,  prepare  chil- 
dren for  meals,  bathing,  school  and  bed. 
there  Is  little  time  to  do  more  than  keep  the 
walls  from  being  pulled  down.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  the  homes  they  have 
left  behind,  or  the  personal  Interest  and 
training  they  would  have  received  from  their 
families.  The  social  relationships  and  inter- 
action which  brings  about  stability  and  con- 
tentment are  denied  them. 

Even  an  effective  guidance  program  could 
not  replace  that.  But  the  truth  is,  we  dont 
have  an  effective  guidance  program,  only  a 
"maintenance"  program,  due  to  the  shortages 
of  guidance  personnel,  funding  and  plan- 
ning. This  accounts  for  the  high  degree  ol 
regimented  confusion  that  abounds  after  the 
school  day  ends.  Vast  blocks  of  time  are 
filled  with  boredom  or  meaningless  activity. 
There  are  no  learning  activities,  and  few  rec- 
reational or  craft  areas  being  worked  in. 

The  children  search  everjrwhere  for  some- 
thing— they  grasp  most  hungrily  at  any  at- 
tention shown  them,  or  to  any  straw,  that 
might  offer  escape  from  boredom.  You  can't 
help  but  see  it  in  their  faces  when  you  visit 
the  dorms  of  the  younger  children.  At  the 
older  boys'  dormitories,  they  are  used  to  the 
conditions — you  can  see  that  too.  They  no 
longer  expect  anything  meaningful  from  any- 
one.  Many   have  lost  the  ablUty  to  accept 
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---thing  past  the  material  level,  even  when 
ff U0flered!unle«8  you  lived  with  them  ovM 
•L  nerlod  of  time,  and  see  the  loneUneas  and 
thVmonotony  of  the  daUy  routine,  you  can- 
not apprecUte  the  tragedy  of  it  but  It  •  t»»*pr 
Yet  even  U  the  guidance  department  were 
consistently  able  to  do  what  they  set  out  to 
do    it  would  be  something.  However,  basic 
tilings  are  often   neglected.   Many  children 
will  "sllD  by"  without  showering,  or  washing 
Selr   single   pair   of   socks,   until   the   odor 
nwkes  it  obvious.  Toothbrushes  are  lo^  bT 
October  or  November,  or  worn  out,  and  thafa 
toe  end  of  It.  No  one  has  time  to  check  to 
lee  If  they've  been  replaced,  or  even  notice 
If  they   are   missing.   Shoes  are   worn  after 
Siey  are  coming  apart.  Often,  dirty  c  othes 
win  be  worn  until  clean  ones  are  available. 
Bovs  iret  a  "zip"  haircut  from  anyone  who 
^^  a    spare   ^nute,    irregardless    of    their 
wtohes    or  of  Navajo  tradition.   (And  what 
haircuts!)    Girls  wash  their  long  hair  with 
bws  of  soap,  for  lack  of  shampoo.  Stealing 
in  the  dorms  is  rampant. 

Because  of  the  shortage  at  personnel,  there 
U  a  tendency—*  pronounced   tendency— to 
•herd"  rather  than  guide.  The  boys  and  glrU 
are  veiled  at,  bossed  around,  chased  here  and 
there    told  and  untold,  until  It  Is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing   on    their    own    Initiative— except    of 
couree,  to  run  away.  The  guidance  people  def- 
initely need  help!  ^     _„ 
It  should  be  adequately  staffed  and  pro- 
vided for,  and  have  well  planned  programs 
in  order  to  live  up  to  Its  name  (for  example, 
each   dorm   might   have    three    teachers    or 
more.    Instead  of  only  one) .  We  might  then 
reduce  the  necessity  of  the  child's  having  to 
run  away  to  his  own  culture,  to  receive  the 
personal  attention  he  craves.  Until  then,  per- 
haps  these   "prolonged   absences"   could   be 
viewed  as  necessary  lor  emotional  stability 
and  security,  rather  than  frowned  upon.  Per- 
haps uavellng  specialists  could  help  In  the 
transition  of  making  BIA  schooU  into  Navajo 
schools.  Perhaps  they  could  become  centers 
of    community    Interest.    Instead    of    white 
refugees    In    the    Indian  world.    These,    of 
course,  are  only  suggestions,  but  It  would  be 
nice  to  see  someone  begin  to  do  something. 
Finally   please  don't  bother  to  send  this  let- 
ter on  to  the  BIA.  as  I  wrote  you  last  year 
and  the  letter  came  back  "down  the  line 
to  the  local  level,  and  the  very  people  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  situations  described 
here   evaluated    themselves   and    their    pro- 
grams. The  only  thing  that  came  out  of  that 
were  some  dark  days  for  me.  and  a  label  as  a 
trouble-maker. 

I'd  like  to.  someday,  be  able  to  work  my 
way  up  to  a  position  where  I  could  change 
things— that  would  be  hard  to  do  If  I'm  on 
my  superiors  "s"  (for  special)  I  list.  so.  as  a 
young  troublemaker  working  his  way  up  to 
being  a  bigger  and  better  one.  I'm  asking — 
don't  rock  my  personal  little  boat! 
Thanks  for  your  Interest. 
Senator  Mondale.  Senator  Kennedy,  on 
several  occasions  referred  to  this  practice  of 
separating  Indian  children  from  their 
families  as  a  "barbaric "  practice.  This  was 
both  a  profound  understanding  on  his  part 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  personality  de- 
velopment In  young  children,  and  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  cultural  and  family  in- 
tegrity. 

The  deepest  violation  of  these  principles 
Is  perhaps  summed  up  In  a  young  Indian 
child's  prayer,  recently  recorded  by  a  field- 
worker  In  a  Methodist  boarding  school  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation — "Dear  Lo"l.__  ^^^P 
me  not  to  hate  my  mother  and  father." 

Dr.  John  Collier.  Jr..  based  on  the  recent 
fieldwork  of  one  of  his  graduate  students, 
has  described  a  boarding  school  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  that  In  many  ways 
matches  the  worst  practices  of  boarding 
schools  70  years  ago.  For  example,  "children 
are  beaten,  pervasive  attacks  are  made 
against  their  cultural  beliefs,  classes  start 


with  th»  liord's  Prayer,  and  teachers  advt>- 
cat*  the  free  labor  of  Navajo  girls  In  their 
homes,  doing  laundry,  scrubbing  floors,  et 
cetera,  aU  done  on  students  after-school 
time,  'to  teach  them  the  American  way  of 
housekeeping.'  " 

A  second  problem  area  that  was  established 
in  our  initial  hearings  by  Dr.  Harry  Saslow. 
a    clinical    psychologist    In    residence   for   3 
years  at  the  Albuquerque  Boarding  School, 
was    the   serious    inadequacies    and    mental 
health  problems  of  the  off -reservation  board- 
ing  schools.    A    number    of    witnesses    have 
testified  regarding  this  problem  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  problems 
Identified  are  as  follows:    A  large  number  of 
the  students  have  serious  emotional  or  so- 
cial   problems    before    they    ever    come    to 
school.   Some   of   the   schools   »ppear   to   be 
only  masquerading  as  schools,  functioning 
primarily  as  Juvenile  detention  centers  with 
little  or  no  provision  for  rehabilitation.  Dr. 
Saslow  pointed  out  that  there  Is  no  screen- 
ing process  for  Identifying  the  problems  of 
these  students  when  they  come  to  the  school. 
Even  if  there  were,  there  Is  UtUe  or  no  pro- 
vision for  treatment.  There  Is  little  or  no 
mental  health  staffing  In  any  of  the  off-re- 
servation boarding  schools  that  we  know  of. 
To  my  knowledge  the  figures  that  I  am  about 
to    cite    are    new    to    the    record,    Senator 

Fannin.  ,      ^  .,„ 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  recently 
advised  us  that  there  Is  one  psychologist  in 
the  whole  BIA  school  system  and  only  two 
or  three  social  workers.  The  problems  of 
many  of  these  youngsters  appear  to  get  worse 
rather  than  better  In  the  boarding  school 
environment.  Others  simply  retreat  Into  a 
shell  and  vegetate  "putting  In  your  time 
as    the   Indian   students   call    It    or     going 

AWOL."  .  . 

As  a  result,  very  little  academic  progress  is 
made  by  many  of  these  students.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  Is  usually  authoritarian 
and  repressive.  Dormitories  are  often  barracks 
and  horribly  understaffed.  Guidance  coun- 
selors are  rarely  professionals,  usually  dis- 
ciplinarians. The  quality  of  administration 
of  both  on  and  off  reservation  boarding 
schools  Is  often  bad.  The  tendency  too  often 
appears  to  be  for  the  good  teachers  to  get  dis- 
gusted and  leave  while  mediocre  and  bad 
teachers  stay  on,  some  eventually  becoming 
administrators.  There  Is  also  a  tremendous 
amount  of  shifting  of  students  from  school 
to  school,  which  testimony  would  indicate  is 
damaging.  There  Is  not  one  boarding  school 
in  the  whole  BIA  system  which  provides  a 
"therapeutic  community"  for  Its  students. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  testi- 
mony has  also  establUhed  that  many  public 
schools  are  falling  Indian  children  as  badly 
as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Dropout 
rates  of  many  public  schools  rur  from  40  per- 
cent to  as  high  as  100  percent  (for  example. 
Alliance,  Nebr.).  Research  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bryde  and  Dr.  Spllka  demonstrates  the  pro- 
found effect  of  cultural  alienation  In  the 
adolescent  years.  Dr.  MlndeU  at  Pine  Ridge 
has  interv-lewed  a  number  of  Indian  students 
and  found  a  striking  amount  of  repressed 
self -hatred.  These  phenomena  appear  to  be 
common  In  a  number  of  different  Indian 
student  populations. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of  the 
mental  health  problem  of  Indian  students 
in  public  schools  was  driven  home  to  the  sub- 
committee by  Its  visit  to  the  Port  Hall  Res- 
ervation In  January  of  this  year. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  during  Its 
visit  to  that  reservation  that  the  suicide  rate 
among  teenagers  was  perhaps  as  high  as  100 
times  the  national  average.  No  one  re^ly 
knew  for  certain  but  everyone  could  cite 
examples.  We  were  told  that  suicides  had 
occurred  as  early  as  10  years  of  age.  Two  days 
after  the  subcommittee  visit,  a  16-year-old 
Indian  boy  whom  Senator  Kennedy  had  met 
at  a  public  high  school  Just  off  the  reserva- 
tion committed  suicide.  He  hung  himself  In 


the  county  JaU  where  he  had  been  placed 
without  a  hearing  and  without  notification 
of  his  parents  after  having  been  accused  of 
drinking  during  school  hours  and  referred 
to  the  police  by  his  high  school  guidance 
counselor.  He  had  been  placed  in  a  cell  where 
a  large  pipe  extended  across  the  cell;  two 
other  Indians  from  the  same  reservation  had 
committed  suicide  In  the  same  ceU,  by  hang- 
ing from  the  same  pipe.  In  the  preceding  11 
months.  One  of  them  was  a  17-year-old  In- 
dian girl  from  the  same  high  school. 

We  have  been  informed  since  then  that 
two  additional  members  of  the  boy's  famny, 
as  well  as  his  only  close  friend,  have  since 
then  made  serlotis  suicide  attempts.  For  the 
first  time  study  Is  now  underway  of  all  In- 
dian adolescents  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 
and  the  preliminary  results  suggest  that 
thoughts  about  committing  suicide  and  gen- 
eral discussion  about  violent  death  can  be 
found  throughout  the  reservation. 

The  scope  and  depth  of  this  problem  is 
staggering  to  the  imagination.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  called  together  today 
leading  experts  on  mental  health  problems 
who  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
Indian  affairs. 

I  apologize  to  Senator  Fannin,  to  Dr.  Men- 
ninger,  and  the  other  witnesses  and  everyone 
here  for  these  extended  remarks  but  It  has 
been  some  6  months  since  our  last  hearing 
and  I  thought  It  Important  to  summarize 
some  of  these  main  points. 


Testimony    to    U.S.    Senate    Special    Sub- 
committee ON  Indian  Education  by  Robert 
L.  Leon,  M.D.,  October  1.  1968 
One  of  the  great  problems  of  out  age  Is 
human  development — not  so  much  as  a  re- 
source but  to  allow  people  to  comfortably 
and   happily   reap   the   benefits   of   modern 
technology    in    twentieth    century    society. 
Can  this  be  done  without  sacrificing  Integrity 
of  human  beings?  My  thesis  Is  that  it  can 
and  shoiUd  be  done  In  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
people  to  reach  their  full  potential  and  that 
the  federal  government  has  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  this  through  its  work   and 
partnership  with  the  American  Indian.  The 
facts  and  figures  which  document  the  plight 
of  the  American  Indian  are  available  to  you 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Rather  I  pro- 
pose to  outline  some  of  the  problems  In  a 
general  way  and  then  proceed  to  some  prin- 
ciples   underlying    programs    to    attack    the 
problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  started  out 
with  an  authoritarian,  repressive  approach 
toward  "the  Indian  problem".  The  fact  that 
the  Bureau  is  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  Assistant  Conmilssioner  for 
Land  Management  says  a  great  deal.  As  a 
Bureau  It  tends  to  be  oriented  toward  things, 
money  and  land  and  has  only  recently  begun 
to  be  Interested  in  the  development  of  people. 
Repressive  paternalism  persists  In  some 
Bureau  programs  and  certainly  In  the  minds 
of  Indians.  Indians  react  to  their  image  of 
the  Bureau  in  passive  and  self-destructive 
ways.' 

INDIAN  BOARDING  SCHOOLS 

Indian  Boarding  Schools,  by  and  large, 
have  had  difficulty  struggling  out  from  un- 
der the  handicaps  imposed  by  the  original 
purposes  for  which  they  were  set  up— "to 
free  the  children  from  the  language  and 
habits  of  their  untutored  and  oftentlme 
savage  parents".' 

In  1883  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated. 
"If  a  sufficient  number  of  manual  labor 
schooU  can  be  estabUshed  to  give  each  youth 
the  advantages  of  three  to  five  years  ot 
schooung.  the  next  generation  will  hear 
nothing  of  this  difficult  problem,  and  we  may 
leave  the  Indian  to  himself." »  It  U  u^f- 
tunate  that  In  the  1960-s  the  Boarding 
Schools    are    Just    beginning    to    dlaengaga 
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them«elve«  from  thl«  atUtude  that  Indian 
educaUon  should  b«  Mmltwl  to  noAnual  and 
vocaUonal  training.  Even  In  public  schoola 
Indiana  tend  to  be  more  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue vocational  training  rather  than  careers 
which  lead  to  professional  and  execuUve  posi- 
tions. Vocational  training  is  desirable  and 
naoaaaary,  but  even  vocational  training  facll- 
ttlaa  are  often  inadequate,  and  the  training 
may  very  well  lag  behind  the  training  that 
la  necessary  to  equip  Indian  students  to  work 
in  modern  industry. 

New  Indian  secondary  schools  are  being 
built,  and  modern  vocational  and  academic 
programs  are  being  Instituted.  Tet  In  these 
schools,  many  of  which  are  In  or  near  large 
cities,  the  Indian  students  find  themselves 
Isolated  from  the  larger  community.  ThU  U 
partly  a  psychological  problem  within  the 
Indian  studenu.  They  Hnd  it  difficult  to  find 
their  place  in  a  modem  city.  The  fact  that 
this  psychological  problem  exlsU  speaks  for 
the  need  for  additional  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  the  Indian  Boarding  Schools.  Many  of 
the  educators  are  aware  of  this  and  would 
welcome  additional  funds  to  Institute  mental 
health  programs. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  Indian  Boarding 
Schools  are  demonstrated  by  the  very  peo- 
ple who  are  now  working  In  the  Boarding 
Schools'.'  Many  Indian  employees,  most  of 
whom'  "sjre  guidance  personnel,  are  them- 
selves a  product  of  the  Indian  Boarding 
School.  I  have  found  that  some  of  these  peo- 
ple have  great  difficulty  In  discussing  their 
own  experience  as  Indian  students.  Many 
of  them  show,  what  I.  would  call,  a  blunting 
of  their  emotional  responses.  This  I  would 
attribute  to  the  separation  from  the  parents 
and  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  board- 
ing school.  It  Is  difficult  for  an  individual  to 
admit  that  his  own  life  experience  has  been 
less  than  adequate  so  that  these  Indian  em- 
ployees are  very  defensive  and  will  not  ad- 
mit to  themselves  that  they  have  had  bad 
experiences.  Thus  they  unwittingly  help  per- 
petuate the  boarding  school  system.  If  one 
can  get  the  triist  and  confidence  of  these 
Indian  employees  and  allow  them  to  feel 
comfortable  In  discussing  their  past  experi- 
ence, some  of  them  will  begin  to  admit  the 
difficulties  they  had  in  going  through  the 
boarding  schools  and  will  for  the  ftrst  time, 
and  to  their  own  great  surprise,  express 
much  hostility  and  resentment  about  the 
treatment  they  received.  This  example  Is 
used  to  Illustrate  two  things — one  Is  the  ul- 
timate effects  of  the  boarding  school  experi- 
ence but  the  second  Is  that  It  Illustrates  very 
well  how  the  system  has  become  self-per- 
petuating because  of  the  necessary  self-de- 
nial within  the  Indian  employees. 

The  statement  I  Just  made  easily  lends  It- 
self to  misinterpretation.  I  am  not  singling 
out  Indian  employees  as  culpriu.  Just  as  I 
am  not  laying  blame  at  the  feet  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  Rather  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  place  before  you  an  objective  picture 
of  the  malignant  interaction  which  has  de- 
veloped between  Indians  and  the  Federal 
Oovernment  using  examples  to  Illustrate  this 
interaction  Indians  who  are  products  of 
the  boarding  school  system  and  who  are  now 
a  part  In  the  operation  of  that  system  pre- 
sent one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  malig- 
nant Interaction  He  who  places  blame  on 
these  Indian  employees  has  missed  the  point 
entirely.  One  does  not  blame  a  father  for 
not  reading  books  to  h.s  children  simply  be- 
cause the  father  grew  up  In  a  migrant  farm 
family  and  had  to  pick  berries  or  thin  sugar 
beets  Instead  of  going  to  school.  Outside  re- 
sources must  be  brought  to  bear  to  Interrupt 
all  malignant  cycles  such  as  these. 

I  have  mentioned  In  another  paper  what 
I  consider  to  be  other  effects  of  the  Board- 
ing School  experience.'  One  vivid  example 
keeps  coming  back  to  my  mind.  While  tour- 
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Ing  one  of  the  Indian  Boarding  Schools  I 
asked  one  of  the  dormitory  matrons  if  tba 
children  expressed  any  feellnga  at  the  ba- 
ginning  of  the  school  year  when  they  first 
arrived  at  the  boarding  school.  She  said,  "I 
many  times  stay  up  late  at  night  holding  a 
girl's  head  on  my  lap  while  she  Is  crying, 
but  when  you  have  a  hundred  students  In  a 
dormitory  It  Is  Impossible  to  comfort  all 
thoae  who  need  comforting." 

Children  In  any  setting  need  an  advocate 
and  should  never  totally  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  individual*  within  a  closed  sys- 
tem. Nor  should  anyone  for  that  matter,  but 
chUdren  are  less  able  to  defend  themselves 
than  adults.  The  closed  system  of  the  board- 
ing schools  developed  out  of  the  philosophy 
to  break  the  will  of  the  Indian  child,  and 
for  this  reason  the  schools,  of  course,  dis- 
courage any  parent  participation.  This  leaves 
children  at  the  mercy  of  the  system. 

Any  Institution  which  cares  for  children 
discourages  parental  visitation  unless  they 
have  been  enlightened  by  some  of  the  newer 
facu  discovered  by  child  psychiatry.  Pollow- 
ing  parental  visiu  children  are  often  more 
upset.  They  cry  more,  and  they  are  more 
difficult  to  manage.  We  now  know  through 
various  studies  that  It  Is  much  better  for  a 
child  to  express  his  feelings.  It  Is  only 
through  expressing  these  feelings  of  anger, 
fear  and  grief  that  a  child  can  learn  to  man- 
age these  In  relationship  to  the  outside  world. 
If  he  is  In  an  oppressive  atmosphere,  he 
must  repress  these  feelings.  When  such  in- 
tense feelings  remain  bottled  up  inside  a 
child  or  an  adult  they  And  expression  In 
more  subtle  ways  and  In  ways  in  which  the 
individual  himself  Is  not  aware.  As  I  have 
described  In  a  paper,  this  Is  part  of  what 
prodtices  the  passive-aggressive  response  that 
Indians  have  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
This  is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  self-de- 
structive behavior  since  the  Intense  hos- 
tility later  on  Is  turned  In  against  the  Indian 
himself.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  see  such  a  high  suicide  rate  In  adoles- 
cents. I  do  not  want  to  belabor  these  psychi- 
atric principles  but  rather  use  them  to  Il- 
lustrate how  the  Indian  Boarding  School 
system  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  twentieth 
century  knowledge. 

Since  school  tends  to  alienate  parents  from 
children  when  the  children  learn  a  different 
cultural  orientation  In  the  school  from  that 
they  have  learned  from  their  parents,  the 
Indian  schools  should  make  efforts  and  pro- 
grams a\'allable  to  Involve  parents  of  the 
children  and  In  this  way  aid  in  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  family.  To  my  knowledge,  and  I 
could  well  be  wrong  about  this,  none  of  the 
Indian  schools  operated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment make  any  attempt  to  Introduce  par- 
ents to  Information  and  values  which  are 
being  taught  to  the  Indian  children. 

Boarding  schools  for  elementary  age  chil- 
dren present  a  problem.  In  my  opinion  there 
should  be  no  Indian  Boarding  Schools  for 
children  in  the  elementary  grades.  I  say  this 
without  quallttcatlon.  These  schools  do  more 
harm  than  g30d.  They  do  not  educate,  they 
alienate.  Those  children  who  have  families 
should  remain  with  their  families,  and  those 
children  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  not 
have  families  should  be  placed  in  ade- 
quate foster  homes.  I  am  fully  aware  that  in 
some  locales,  particularly  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion, the  education  of  children  who  are  geo- 
frraphlcally  isolated  does  present  a  problem 
but  modern  technology  should  and  must  be 
used  to  solve  this  problem.  Human  suffering 
should  have  no  price,  but  Indeed  the  price 
for  Its  prevention  would  be  relatively  small. 
If  good  roads  and  modem  buses  are  neces- 
sary, they  can  be  obtained.  If  distances  are 
too  great  for  bussing,  teams  of  educators  or 
groups  of  children  could  be  transported  at 
regular  Intervals  to  central  locations  by  air- 
plane or  by  helicopter.  A  child  does  not  have 
to  be  in  school  six  hours  every  day  to  learn 
what   Is  necessary.   Several  decades   age   no 


one  thought  of  wrenching  the  children  of 
rural  farm  families  from  their  parents  to  give 
them  schooling.  The  one-room  school  house 
may  be  outmoded  for  a  rural  America.  Some- 
thing like  the  one-room  school  bouse  may 
not  be  outmoded  for  the  Navajo  Indian 
reservation. 

A    MKNTAL    HBALTH    PaOCRAM    FOR    INDIAN 
SCHOOLS 

A  mental  health  program  appended  to  BIA 
schools  in  their  present  form  will  most  likely 
fall  even  if  the  mental  health  program  is  well 
funded.  I  say  this  because  now  the  authority 
for  the  education,  counseling,  and  dormitory 
programs  rests  with  school  administrations. 
This  gives  administration  complete  control 
over  the  life  of  an  Indian  child  while  he  Is 
In  school — control  over  educational  methods 
and  content,  control  over  whatever  guidance 
and  counseling  program  exists,  and  in  the 
case  of  boarding  schools  control  over  all  ac- 
tivities permitted  outside  the  classroom,  a 
mental  health  program  added  to  this  struc- 
ture can  do  nothing  but  attempt  to  repair 
the  shattered  psyche  and  the  disrupted  iden- 
tity of  the  Indian  child.  Repair  Is  needed  but 
has  limited  Impact. 

A  mental  health  program  to  be  truly  effec- 
tive should  have  prevention  as  its  aim.  The 
program  should  be  broad  in  scope  and  relate 
to  health  and  welfare  as  well  as  education 
I  Will  limit  my  conunents  here  to  education 

It  Is  necessary  that  all  schools  that  Indian 
children  attend  develop  modern  educational 
methods  adapted  to  the  special  needs  o( 
Indian  children.  Schools  must  find  ways  to 
encourage  self-expression,  creativity  and  way."; 
to  help  Indian  children  find  their  Identity  in 
two  cultures.  These  programs  not  only  require 
special  sklls.  but  they  also  require  special 
personnel  to  carry  them  out.  The  finest  pro- 
gram can  be  subverted  by  rigid,  fearful,  uni- 
maginative people. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  If  a  compre- 
hensive mental  health  program  Is  Instituted 
in  schools  for  Indians,  the  total  system  be 
overhauled  and  mental  health  personnel  be 
placed  at  high  administrative  levels  In  Wash- 
ington. In  area  offices  and  In  schools  them- 
selves. Mental  health  personnel  should  share 
with  those  In  education  the  reBponslbllliy 
for  program  content  and  methods  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  personnel  selection.  In  my 
opinion  this  Is  the  only  way  mental  health 
can  make  any  Impact  on  the  closed  system  of 
BIA  education. 

In  short,  mental  health  personnel  must 
have  authcM'lty  and  power  within  the  system. 
There  have  been  pilot  projects  and  studies 
In  boarding  schools.  Flandreau  Is  an  exam- 
ple. The  Flandreau  project  had  no  lasting 
Impact  because  It  was  not  accepted  by  the 
system.  If  mental  health  Is  part  of  the  sy.s- 
tem  and  has  power  within  the  system.  It  m:iy 
then  show  some  lasting  results. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  heard  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  Indian  Boarding  School!- 
contain  children  who  have  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  emotional  and  social  problems 
This  has  been  documented  wltb  studies  both 
at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Boarding  Schoo: 
and  the  Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School  ■ 
Educators  at  the  Indian  schools  will  also 
attest  to  these  facts.  Indeed,  many  Indian 
Boarding  Schools  now  exist  only  to  receive 
children  who  have  such  severe  social  and 
emotional  problems  that  they  cannot  remain 
In  public  schools.  These  are  children  whom 
the  community  cannot  contain  because  they 
have  no  families,  or  unstable  families,  and 
no  one  to  care  for  them;  or  they  are  malad- 
justed for  any  of  a  number  of  reasons  and 
have  continual  conflicts  with  authority  caus- 
ing them  to  be  labeled  delinquent;  or  they 
have  severe  emotional  problems  with  result- 
ing crippling  fears  or  bizarre  behavior;  or 
they  have  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of 
these. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  U  well  known 
that  such  children  predominate  in  many  of 
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the  Indian  Boarding  Schools,  these  schools 
have  no  programs  vrtth  which  to  alleviate  the 
problems.  These  schools  must  be  given  the 
professional  and  technical  capablUty  to  cope 
with  the  children  who  come.  I  propose  to  you 
that  funds  be  made  available  from  the  Con- 
gress to  convert  many  of  the  Indian  Boarding 
Schools  into  residential  treatment  centers  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

The  schools  which  are  converted  into  resi- 
dential treatment  centers  should  be  admin- 
istered by  mental  health  personnel.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  planned  and  developed  Jointly 
by  mental  health  and  educational  personnel. 
AU  educational  and  dormitory  personnel 
should  have  training  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially 
deprived  children. 

HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
American  Indians  have  been  for  years  locked 
into  a  destructive  interactional  system.  In- 
dian education  has  destroyed  the  Indian's 
Identity  and  Indians  in  turn  have  destroyed 
Bureau  programs.  I  have  elsewhere  written 
of  thU  in  some  detail.  This  Interactional 
pattern,  I  believe,  stems  from  the  Inability 
of  Indians  to  actively  rebel  against  paternal- 
istic attitudes  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. This  Is  a  two-way  interaction  and 
simply  changing  one  party  or  the  other  will 
not  remedy  the  situation.  We  find  Indians 
reacting  In  passive-aggressive,  self-destruc- 
tive ways  to  their  anger  over  Bureau  dom- 
ination. Even  when  Bureau  officials  reverse 
this  attitude  as  they  have  In  some  places 
and  encourage  participation  by  Indians,  In- 
dians still  react  In  old  patterns  of  passive- 
aggressive  responses.  To  break  up  this  malig- 
nant Interaction  we  recommend  the  use  of 
behavioral  science  theories,  principles  and 
techniques  to  help  free  Indians  of  long- 
standing emotional  and  cultural  blocks  to 
full  participation  in  their  own  development. 
The  Seattle  Orientation  Center  Is  an  example 
of  the  application  of  behavioral  science  to 
the  planning  and  operation  of  programs. 

The  Seattle  Orientation  Center  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  aid  Alaskan  natives  relocating  to 
cities  in  the  lower  forty-eight  states  under 
programs  of  the  Employment  Assistance 
Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.''  In 
the  center  clients  learn  new  skills  necessary 
to  urban  living,  but  more  Importantly 
clients  begin  to  deal  with  the  emotional  re- 
actions related  to  migration.  Emotional  re- 
actions are  explored  within  the  context  of  a 
therapeutic  community  using  a  modification 
of  group  therapy. 

The  atmosphere  necessary  to  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling  Is  the  most  difficult  to  main- 
tain. To  maintain  this  atmosphere  requires 
constant  battle  with  those  who  refuse  to 
admit  their  own  feelings  and  are  conse- 
quently fearful  of  the  expression  of  feelings 
In  others.  This  is  why  I  recommend  that  be- 
havioral scientists  be  placed  at  high  ad- 
ministrative levels.  The  necessary  climate  was 
maintained  In  the  Seattle  Orientation  Cen- 
ter by  an  untrained  person  who  received  lim- 
ited, Intensive  instruction  from  a  behavorial 
scientist  team  for  a  limited  period  prior  to 
assuming  duties  as  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram. Thereafter  consultation  was  given  by 
professionals.  In  this  way  the  program  was 
maintained  for  a  period  of  time  in  spite  ol 
Inability  of  some  administrators  to  under- 
stand the  basic  principles. 

Many  visitors  from  government  and  In- 
dustry came  to  the  center,  but  not  all  per- 
ceived or  understood  the  atmosphere  and  the 
mode  of  encouraging  self-expression. 

SXTMMABT  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  All  Boarding  Schools  for  elementary 
school  age  children  should  be  abolished. 

2.  A  comprehensive  mental  health  pro- 
gram should  be  Instituted  for  aU  Indian  chil- 
dren including  those  attending  public 
schools.  For  this  mental  health  program  to 
>>e  effective  mental  health  personnel  must 


have  authority  to  modify  the  educational 
system. 

3.  All  schools  dealing  with  Indian  children 
should  develop  programs  to  allow  parents  to 
participate  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren and  In  the  planning  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  their  children. 

4.  Selected  Boarding  schools  should  be  con- 
verted into  treatment  centers  for  disturbed 
children  and  staffed  appropriately. 

6.  Behavioral  scientists  should  be  Involved 
in  aU  levels  of  planning  and  operation  of 
programs  dealing  wltb  Indian  people. 

The  Indians'  relationship  to  the  federal 
government  is  unique.  Indians  are  the  only 
group  of  people  In  the  United  States  for 
which  the  federal  government  has  such  di- 
rect responsibility.  In  the  past  this  responsi- 
bility has  appeared  to  many  as  a  liability. 
I  propose  rather  that  this  be  viewed  as  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
world  how  the  use  of  behavioral  science 
knowledge  by  the  federal  government  in  a 
democratic  society  can  truly  enable  a  tech- 
nologically backward  group  of  people  to  find 
satisfaction  and  fulfillment  In  a  modern  In- 
dustrial society. 
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Testimony  to  U.S.  Senate  Special  Sttbcom- 
MirrEE  ON  Indian  Education  by  Habrt  W. 
Martin,  Ph.  D.,  October  1,  1968 
A  brief  review  of  Indian  affairs  history  of 
the  United  States  raises  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  are  able  to  correct  the  deplorable 
life  condition  among  our  Indian  citizens. 
There  Is  evidence  which  suggests  that  the 
more  Congress  legislates  on  Indian  affairs, 
the  more  conditions  worsen  among  Indians. 
The  Dawes  or  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887. 
says  Theodore  Haas,  created  a  vacuum  by 
weakening  tribal  governments.  Authority  of 
federal  administrators  over  Indians  expanded 
into  the  vacuum  as  evidenced  by  Increasing 
legislation.  Indian  statutes  had  exceeded 
4.000  by  1949  and  moved  toward  6,000  by 
1957. 

In  spite  of  increased  legislation,  repeated 
studies  by  task  forces  and  commissions,  and 
welfare,  health,  and  educational  programs 
costing  hundreds  of  millions,  the  general 
state  of  life  conditions  among  Indians  has 
not  appreciably  Improved.  By  now,  this  com- 
mittee and  Its  staff  have  amassed  consider- 
able daia  and  testimony  documenting  our 
failure.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  failure? 
Its  roots,  I  think  are  fed  from  several 
sources:  the  society  at  large,  the  Congress, 


the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  by  Indiana 
themselves. 

The  underlying  attitude  of  the  society  can- 
not be  ignored.  This  attitude,  rarely  verbal- 
ized, was  made  explicit  in  1881  by  Senator 
Pendleton  of  Ohio.  He  said,  "They  [Indians] 
must  either  change  their  mode  of  life  or  they 
must  die.  We  may  regret,  we  may  wish  It  were 
otherwise,  our  sentiments  of  humanity  may 
be  shocked  by  the  alternative.  .  ." 

Pendleton  was  a  poor  prophet — there  are 
about  twice  as  many  Indians  In  the  country 
now  as  there  were  when  he  spoke.  He  failed 
to  see  a  third  course,  that  is,  our  inability  to 
follow  either  of  his  alternatives.  We  have 
fallen  handsomely  between  the  horns  of  his 
dilemma.  Our  humanity  was  more  than  ade- 
quate to  prevent  extermination,  but  insuf- 
ficient for  helping  Indians  Join  us  as  full 
participants  in  the  fruits  of  the  society. 

Congress  supposedly  reflects  the  wishes  of 
the  body  politic  which  now,  by  legislative  rit- 
ual. Includes  Indians.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  which  Implements  laws  and  programs 
authorized  by  Congress  Is  caught  between 
Congress  and  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of 
sharpshooters  on  the  sidelines.  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  the  Bureau  spends  as 
much  or  more  time  in  defending  Itself  against 
attacks  from  these  quarters  as  it  does  on  as- 
signed tasks.  This  statement  is  not  meant 
to  defend  the  Bureau,  but  to  suggest  an  im- 
perative need  for  a  candid  and  objective  re- 
view of  the  Congress-BIA-Indlan  relation- 
ship. Such  a  review  may  be  more  profitable 
than  further  investigation  of  conditions 
among  Indians.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  imper- 
tinent, but  why  add  depressing  fact  to  de- 
pressing fact  when  the  facts  are  well-known? 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalrs'needs  no  fur- 
ther criticism.  Indeed,  it  appears  essentially 
Impervious  to  criticism,  no  matter  what  the 
source.  One  fact  U  clear,  however,  it  has 
failed  to  do  the  Job.  But  this  failure  is  a  col- 
lective one,  not  solely  that  of  the  Bureau. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  question 
the  ability  of  BIA  to  do  the  job.  It  Is  a  large 
and  complex  system,  bound  by  bureaucratic 
norms  and  protocol  and  fiscal  and  regulatory 
rules  which  Inhibit  creative  action.  Defensive 
about  Its  own  survival,  much  emphasis  Is  put 
upon  corrective  bureaucratic  means  and  pro- 
cedures. All  too  often  this  emphasis  Is  most 
Important  for  survival  and  advancement  with 
the  Bureau.  An  overriding  sense  of  necessity 
to  operate  programs  and  services  strictly 
within  legal  and  regulatory  limits  appears  to 
sustain  the  means-over-ends  emphasis.  Such 
reversals  usually  stem  from  anxiety  and /or 
uncertainty  about  goals  and  ends.  There  is 
a  reward  and  punishment  system  including 
Siberian  assignments  for  troublemakers  and 
nonconformists,  that  is,  persons  who  try  to 
put  ends  before  means. 

The  entire  structure  and  function  of  all 
elements  of  the  Bureau  need  careful  exami- 
nation. The  review  should  include  Interrela- 
tionships of  programs  and  services,  and  care- 
ful attention  should  be  paid  to  formal  and 
extra-formal  consequences  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice on  staff  recruitment  and  personnel  pol- 
icies. Abolishment  or  radical  reform  is 
needed.  Although  the  Bureau  appears  to  be 
the  chief  present  day  enemy  of  Indians, 
abolishment  might  produce  an  uprising.  Per- 
haps that  is  needed.  In  any  event,  some  sort 
of  Indian  affairs  agency  will  be  required  to 
implement  the  wishes  of  Congress:  however, 
unless  Congress  provides  a  totally  new  con- 
cept of  goals  and  operation,  and  freedom  to 
operate  in  terms  of  this  mandate  any  new 
agency  will  likely  soon  be  entrapped  In  the 
same  pitfalls. 

Experimentation  is  required  for  finding 
more  effective  ways  of  doing  the  Job.  For  ex- 
ample, small  but  comprehensive  programs 
offering  a  unified  approach  are  in  order; 
piecemeal,  fractionated  approaches  are  sim- 
pler, but  less  effective.  Funding  should  be 
long-term,  gradually  escalated  as  need  de- 
velops, and  gradually  de-escalated,  unless 
conditions  indicated  faster  termination.  Pro- 
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eooM  to  pnpomA  «Bd  oonduetad  ty 
bualneta  orguilaatlona,  nonprofit  voitmtAry 
orfABlsktkttM,  tuiiv«mtlM  or  vartoos  Joint 
uadartakings  between  ■ueh  ovganiaattoiu. 
CoaipiKtlve  ventures  between  any  o(  these 
•Btf  kgencle*  of  the  varloue  goreramental 
levels — locAl.  atate.  national — could  be  tried. 
Adequate  funds  for  monitoring  and  evaluat- 
ing programa  ahould  be  proTlded. 

Peraonnel  of  all  such  programa  abould  un- 
dergo at  leaat  three  montha  of  intenalve 
training  on  how  to  work  with  people.  Such 
training  Is  a  bMlc  need  within  the  Bureau. 
All  personnel,  new  and  existing,  and  regard- 
laaa  of  whether  they  are  In  teaching,  land 
-BMSacement,  law  enforcement,  or  whatever. 
should  be  ualned.  Such  training  should  be- 
gin first  with  people  In  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative positions — from  the  top  down. 
Training  a  staff  does  UtUe  or  no  good  unless 
supervisors  understand  and  support  new 
ways  of  working  with  i>eople. 

A  few  comments  should  be  made  regard- 
ing Indians  and  their  relationship  to  the 
Bureau.  We  have  rather  forced  Indiana  Into 
modeling  their  attempts  at  self-government 
after  our  own  system.  I  am  rather  convinced 
that  those  parts  of  our  system  which  they 
have  most  effectively  incorporated  are 
among  the  least  desirable.  I.e.,  low-level 
ward  politics  and  practices  to  obtain  votes, 
to  gain  special  privileges,  and  to  fight  the 
BIA.  Relatively  few  statesmenllke  leaders  ap- 
pear t«y«ave  arisen  among  Indians  at  the 
tribal  and  Intertribal  level.  Co-optation  of 
better  educated  Indiana  by  BIA  has 
siphoned  many  potential  leaders — both  men 
and  women.  This  Is  a  dilemma.  Joining  the 
BIA  Is  a  major  avenue  of  social  mobility  for 
Indians:  however,  working  for  the  Bureau 
limits  leadership  action  and  Identifies  such 
persons   as  Joining   the   enemy  camp. 

A  major  problem  of  our  society  Is  the 
faet  that  our  welfare  programs  (health,  ed- 
ucation, and  welfare)  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  tied  In  with  politics.  Invariably, 
the  politics  of  welfare  are  for  the  welfare 
of  poUttCB.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  aak 
that  politics  be  removed  from  the  field  of 
welfare.  Politics,  however,  force  us  Into  two 
avenues  of  ineffectiveness;  either  too  little 
too  late  provided  In  a  fashion  which  de- 
means and  cripples,  or  too  much  too  fast  to 
be  effectively  absorbed.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  we  are  willing  and  suiBdently 
crcaUve  to  find  solutions  to  problems  of 
poverty  amidst  our  unprecedented  affluence. 

(Prom  New  Republic,  Feb.  IS,  IMB] 
RxcxMXKTaD  NoNnxTCATTON :  Indian  Schools 
(By  Daniel  Hennlnger  and  Nancy  Esposlto) 

(NoTS. — Daniel  Henninger  Is  on  the  staff  of 
The  New  Republic.  Nancy  Bspoatto  Is  a  free- 
lance writer  living  In  Waahington.  Last  fall 
she  visited  several  Indian  schools  in  the 
Southwest. ) 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  taken  over 
the  chairmanahip  of  his  late  brother's  Indian 
Education  Subcommittee,  which  is  soon  to 
release  a  report  recommending  basic  changes 
In  the  ways  we  educate  Indian  children.  Its 
about  time.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
spent  >86  million  of  lU  ^241  miUlon  budget 
In  1968  on  the  education  of  55,000  Indian 
children,  and  there's  little  to  show  for  it. 

Nearly  GO  percent  of  these  youngsters  must 
attend  BIA  boarding  schools,  either  because 
there's  no  public  or  federal  day  school  near 
their  home  or  because  they  are  "social  re- 
ferrals' (BIA  Jargon  for  anything  from  a 
MUngual  difficulty  to  serious  emotional  dis- 
orders and  Juvenile  delinquency).  One  per- 
cent finish  college  In  Alaska  there  Is  only  one 
federal  high  school,  so  two- thirds  of  the 
Alaskan  IndUns  are  sent  to  a  boarding  school 
In  Oregon;  a«7  others  go  to  school  In  Chllocco, 
Oklahoma.  The  Navajo  nation  comf^iises  one- 
third  of  the  BIA's  responsibility,  and  92  p>er- 
cent  of  Its  children  are  In  boarding  schools. 
The  schools  have  a  ao  percent  dropout  rate, 
compared  to  a  n*tlonal  average  of  23  percent. 


AaBlmlU«ton  has  been  th«  aim  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  since  the  early  ISOO^ 
But  It  no  longer  trpnmm  tbst  pwrpose  In 
the  emtwrraaatnc  Ungaa««  at  a  World  War  n 
Hoaas  aabooaunlttse:  "TIm  Unal  solution  of 
the  Indian  problem  |la)  to  work  toward  the 
liquidation  of  the  Tiwit»»»  problem  rather 
than  toward  merely  perpeauatlng  a  federal 
Indlui  8amee  working  with  a  stea<Uly  In- 
creasing Indian  population."  Prom  the  BIA's 
"Cumculum  Needs  at  Navajo  Pupils"  we 
learn  that  the  Nava)o  child  "needs  to  begin 
to  develop  knowledge  of  how  the  dominant 
culture  Is  pluralistic  and  how  these  people 
worked  to  become  the  culture  which  influ- 
ences the  American  mainstream  of  life  .  .  ."; 
"needs  to  understand  that  every  man  is  tree 
to  rise  as  high  as  he  Is  ahle  and  willing  .  .  ."; 
"needa  assistance  with  accepting  either  the 
role  of  leader  or  follower  .  .  "needs  to  un- 
derstand that  a  mastry  of  the  English 
language  la  imperative  to  compete  In  the 
world  today  .  .  .";  "needs  to  understand  that 
work  Is  neceesary  to  exist  and  succeed. . .  ." 
Often  the  Oovemment  places  children  In 
federal  boarding  schools  at  the  age  of  six 
or  seven;  over  9,000  under  the  age  of  nine 
are  so  placed.  That  quite  a  few  parents  re- 
sist having  their  young  taken  from  home  for 
a  year  Is  Indicated  by  a  1966  HEW  survey: 
16,000  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  16  were  not  in  school. 

The  Indian  school  curriculum  Is  standard : 
ancient  history.  European  history,  American 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  art.  music 
(an  Indian  "needs  training  In  proper  tone 
production  In  order  to  properly  and  effective- 
ly sing  Western  music  "j.  Not  much  about 
ttieir  history.  The  Interior  Department  in- 
vestigated Indian  schools  in  Alaaka  last 
spring  and  found  that  "education  which 
gives  the  Indian.  Eskimo  and  Aleut  knowl- 
edge of— and  therefore  pride  In — their  his- 
toric and  cultural  heritage  is  almost  non- 
existent. ...  In  the  very  few  places  where 
such  an  attempt  Is  made.  It  Is  poorly  con- 
ceived and  Inadequate."  ICost  of  the  board- 
ing school  teachers  are  aware  of  the  varia- 
tions in  language,  dress  and  customs  of  their 
students,  but  their  sensitivity  to  the  less 
obvloiu  differences  In  Indian  values,  beliefs 
and  attitudes  Is  peripheral  and  by  the  way. 
Most  Indian  children  speak  English  poorly  or 
not  at  all;  communication  between  teacher 
and  pupil  Is  difficult  or  impossible  Yet  Bu- 
reau schools  conduct  all  classes  In  English. 
It  doesn't  take  long  to  dlacotirage  young, 
dedicated  teachers:  "Most  of  the  teachers 
came  to  Chllocco  because  of  humanitarian 
reasons,"  said  a  former  teacher  at  the  Okla- 
homa boarding  school.  "They  saw  the  piti- 
ful situation  and  truly  wanted  to  help,  but 
after  months  of  rejection  and  failure,  they 
etiher  qiUt  or  they  began  looking  at  it  as  an 
eight  to  five  Job  with  no  obligation  to  their 
students  "  A  teacher  at  an  Arizona  school 
wrote  the  BIA  last  year,  suggesting  that 
the  Inclusion  of  courses  in  agriculture  and 
native  crafts  might  arouas  his  habitually  un- 
responsive students.  "This  Idea  (didn't |  set 
well  with  many  of  the  old  hands'  among 
the  administrators."  he  later  said.  "The  only 
thing  that  came  out  of  it  were  some  dark 
days  (or  me,  and  a  label  as  a  trouble-maker." 
The  turnover  rate  among  teachers  Is  double 
the  national  average.  To  an  Indian  child,  the 
teacher  is  a  stranger  passing  through.  An 
obvious  remedy  Is  to  enlist  more  Indian 
teachers.  At  present  only  16  percent  of  the 
Bureau's  teachers  are  Indian,  and  with  only 
one  percent  of  the  Indians  graduating  year- 
ly from  college,  there  Is  little  chance  that 
the  percentage  will  rise. 

Estranged  from  bis  family,  confronted  with 
an  alien  culture  and  unable  to  talk  to  his 
teachers,  the  Indian's  academic  performance 
Is  predictably  poor.  What  Is  harder  to  explain 
IS  the  "crossover  phenomenon."  Por  the  first 
few  years  of  school,  Indian  achievement  par- 
allels that  of  white  children  and  then  slowly 
but  persistently  regreaaes.  An  Indian  starU 
to  fall  behind  between  the  sixth  and  eighth 


grades,  and  If  be  doesn't  drop  out  finishes 
high  school  with  a  9£  grade  education.  De- 
spite  this  regrwiow,  a  boarding  school  stu- 
dent is  never  bald  ba^  for  academic  failure: 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  he  Is  promoted  to 
the  next  grade  whatever  his  performance. 
Summer  school  programs  are  scarce.  Bureau 
teachers  are  contracted  by  the  year,  and  one- 
third  go  on  educational  leave  during  the  sum- 
mer while  the  rest  dean  up  the  schools,  take 
Inventory  and  so  on.  As  a  result  the  typical 
high  school  class  contains  highly  Intelligent 
students  as  well  aa  many  who  should  still 
be  in  grade  school.  The  teacher  tries  to  com- 
pensate by  aiming  his  Instruction  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes,  so  much  of  the 
class  drops  off  to  sleep  or  stares  blankly  at 
books. 

One  would  think  that  after  school  the 
children  oould  find  some  release  from  this 
dreariness.  In  the  dorms  or  In  some  extracur- 
ricular activity.  Life  at  a  federal  boarding 
school,  though.  Is  regimented  and  arbitrary. 
Seen  from  the  air,  many  of  the  schools  look 
like  military  Installations — complexes  of 
one-color,  one-texture  buildings  set  in  the 
middle  of  otherwise  barren  areas.  The  im- 
pression of  physical  Isolation  mirrors  the 
cultural  Isolatibn  In  the  classroom.  Tlie 
building-complex  usually  Includes  dorml- 
•  torles  (boys  and  girls),  classroom  buildings 
and  housing  for  the  staff.  Many  of  the  build- 
Ings  are  In  disrepair.  In  a  number  of  places 
(Tuba  City,  ArlEOna,  for  example)  con- 
demned buildings  are  still  In  use.  The  Fort 
Wlngate  Elementary  Boarding  School  In  New 
Mexico  uses  old  Port  Wlngate,  once  com- 
manded by  Douglas  MacArthur's  father. 
Forty  years  ago,  the  Brookings  Institution's 
Merrlam  Report  declared  this  plant  unsuit- 
able. 

Even  the  new  buildings  are  designed  to 
reinforce  tlie  numbing  sterility.  Long,  narrow. 
lifeless  dormitories  house  row  upon  row  of 
double-deckered  iron  beds  and  little  else. 
Windows  are  sometimes  barred.  Floors  are 
bare:  the  vivid  personal  decorations  that  are 
so  much  a  part  of  many  Indian  communities 
are  discouraged.  Dress,  too.  Is  strictly  regu- 
lated. The  system  makes  Individualizing  one's 
appearance  or  environment  fairly  lmpo6sib!>>. 
Beneath  all  the  regulation  Is  the  Bureau's 
implicit  concept  of  the  children:  all  Indians 
are  alike.  In  reality  some  children  are  at 
boarding  schools  because  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive schooling  available,  while  an  Increasing 
number,  the  ".social  referrals."  come  to  the 
schools  with  serious  emotional  problems. 
Dr.  Anthony  Elite  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Indian  Health  office  In  Phoenix  has  .said 
that  "with  this  great  change  in  the  proiile 
of  the  student  body,  there  has  not  t>een  a 
concomitant  change  in  staffing  skilled  work- 
ers or  training  existing  personnel  to  cope 
with  these  problems." 

Bach  hour  of  a  child  ^  day  is  planned  by 
the  clock,  with  strict  schedules  posted  in 
the  dorms.  Classes,  meals,  study  periods. 
chores,  free-time,  bed — the  routine  never 
varies.  Frequent  headcounts  are  taken  to 
quickly  Identify  runaways  or  "AWOLS"  ns 
the  Bureau  calls  them.  Demerits  are  handed 
out  for  breaking  the  rules.  The  demerits  can 
be  removed  by  performing  extra  chores  or 
by  sacrificing  privileges  like  TV.  a  school 
movie  or  snacks.  At  the  Chlnle  Elementary 
Boarding  School  each  child  has  a  punchcard 
fastened  to  the  end  of  his  bed  with  punched 
holes  representing  demerits  on  one  side 
and  merits  on  the  other.  A  little  boy  proudly 
displayed  his  card  to  the  visitor.  He  was  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  large  number  of  holes 
he  had  accumulated.  Most  of  the  holes  were 
on  the  demerit  side.  He  dldnt  know  the  dif- 
ference. At  another  school  two  small  boys 
were  seen  sitting  on  the  floor,  tearing  up  old 
textbooks  as  a  punishment. 

Dr.  Robert  Bergman,  a  PHS  psychiatrist 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  said,  "the  some- 
what limited  social  opportunltlea  of  the 
boarding  high  school  give  the  adolescent  stu- 
dents few  protected  ways  of  exploring  boy- 
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Biri  relaUonahlpe.  The  sexes  are  pretty  well 
kept  separate  most  of  the  time,  and  even 
cssual  contact  between  them  la  looked  on 
with  some  suspicion  by  school  ofllclals 
•nxloiu  about  possible  scandal.  A  hostile 
rebeUlous  attitude  develops  in  the  students, 
and  they  make  their  own  opportunities  away 
from  the  potential  help  of  adults.  Many 
studenU  make  a  very  abrupt  transition  from 
no  dating  at  all  to  sneaking  out  to  drink 
and  make  love."  The  admlnlstraUon's  re- 
sponse to  such  behavior  Is  more  repression 
and  school  ofllclals  at  a  number  of  board- 
ing schools  cite  discipline  as  their  most  im- 
portant problem.  Asked  what  he  would  do 
if  given  more  money,  the  superintendent  at 
Chllocco  said  he  would  build  a  Jail  and  hire 
more  guards. 

To  maintain  discipline,  the  schools  elim- 
inate as  many  outside  or  uncontrollable  in- 
fluences as  possible.  A  visitor  Is  discouraged 
from  talking  to  the  children.  A  child 
■caught"  talking  to  a  visitor  gets  a  sharp 
warning  glance  from  a  school  official.  Au- 
thorities address  the  children  in  EnglUh  and 
discourage  using  native  language  In  both 
the  classroom  and  dorms.  Dr.  Bergman  re- 
lates the  rather  blearre  results  of  this  policy : 
"I  often  encounter  [dorm  attendants)  who 
pretend  not  to  speak  Navajo.  They  have  be- 
come so  convinced  that  speaking  Navajo  Is 
a  bad  thing  to  do  that  they  often  won't  ad- 
mit that  they  can.  (Most  attendants  are 
themselves  products  of  boarding  schools.) 
The  children  learn  that  what  they  say  In 
Navajo  Is  effectively  kept  secret  from  the 
authorities  even  If  one  of  the  Navajo-speak- 
Ing  members  of  the  staff  hears  them,  be- 
cause the  Navajo  staff  member  wlU  be  too 
ashamed  of  having  understood  to  tell  any- 
one." 

School  authorities  In  effect  dictate  when 
children    may    go   home    for    weekends   and 
when  parents  may  visit  the  schools.  The  Bu- 
reau has  a  de  facto  policy  of  discouraging 
such  visits,  because  the  children  are  notice- 
ably upset  and  troublesome  afterwards,  and 
the  number  of  runaways  Invariably  Increases. 
To   reach    the   school,    parents   must    travel 
long  distances  over  roads  that  are  impassa- 
ble most  of  the  year.  The  schools  afford  them 
neither  accommodations  nor  transportation. 
At  the  easily  accessible  Port  Wlngate  school, 
signs  on  the  dormitory  doors  announced  that 
no  child  would  be  permitted  home  for  two 
weekends  prior  to  Thanksgiving.  A  teacher 
at  the  Tuba  City  Boarding  School  wrote  of 
the  problem  last  year  to  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, then  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Indian    Education:    "Most   children   on    the 
reservation  starting  at  age  six  only  see  their 
parents  on  occasional  weekends.  If  that  often. 
At  these  times  parents  are  usually  aUowed 
to  check  out  their  children — If  the  child's 
conduct  In  school  warrants  It,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  school  administration.  If  he  has  been 
a  'problem'  (e.g..  has  run  away)   parents  are 
often  not  aUowed  to  take  him  untU  he  has 
'learned    his    lesson." "   The   students'    most 
visible  emotional  problem  Is  boredom — the 
deadening   routine   of   marching   in   line   to 
meals  and  class,  the  lack  of  recreation  or  an 
interesting  diversion.  The  letter  to  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy summarized  the  emptiness  of  life  at  a 
boarding  school :  "The  children  search  every- 
where    for     something — they      grasp     most 
hungrily  at  any  attention  shown  them,  or  to 
any  straw  that  might  offer  some  escape  from 
boredom.  You  can't  help  but  see  it  in  their 
faces    when    yon    visit    the    dorms    of    the 
younger  children.  At  the  older  boys'  dormi- 
tories, they  are  used  to  the  conditions — you 
can   see    that,    too.   They   no   longer  expect 
anything  meaningful  from  anyone." 

Their  reaction  to  this  gradual  dehumanl- 
zatlon  is  extreme.  Recently  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  two  young  runaways  froze  to 
death  trying  to  make  It  to  their  homes  60 
miles  away.  Escape  through  glue-,  palnt- 
and  gasoline-snunng  Is  as  common  as  chronic 
drunkenness  at  the  boarding  schools.  On 
Easter  morning  two  yean  ago,  authorities 


at  the  Chllocco  school  found  a  Crow  boy  who 
had  apparently  drunk  himself  to  death.  More 
recently  a  runaway  at  the  Albuquerque 
Boarding  School  was  found  frozen  to  death 
after  an  alcoholic  binge. 

Suicide  among  young  Indians  Is  over  three 
times  the  national  average  and  an  even 
greater  problem  at  the  boarding  schools.  Yet 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Albuquerque 
school  said  he  had  never  seen  an  Indian 
suicide  In  any  school  in  his  28  years  of  ex- 
perience. Testifying  before  Sen.  Kennedy's 
subcommittee.  Dr.  Daniel  O'Connell  found 
evidence  to  the  contrary:  "The  situation  as 
far  as  suicide  Is  concerned  Is  especially  acute 
among  the  boarding  school  children,  partic- 
ularly in  high  school.  ...  In  the  Busby  School 
In  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  for 
example,  with  fewer  than  250  students,  there 
were  12  attempted  suicides  durtag  the  past 
18  months." 

The  closest  thing  the  child  has  to  a  sur- 
rogate parent  Is  the  so-called  Instructional 
aide  or  dormitory  attendant.  Aides  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  children  In  the  dorms  and 
supervise  their  routine  activities — dressing 
and  washing  the  smaller  children,  house- 
cleaning  and  free  time.  Psychologically,  the 
instructional  aide  Is  the  most  Important 
member  of  the  staff,  since  the  dorm  Is  the 
closest  thing  the  children  have  to  a  home 
life.  But  he  Is  the  lowest  paid  and  has  the 
lowest  status  In  the  school  helrarchy.  Each 
aide  is  expected  to  care  for  60  to  80  children. 
At  a  conference  with  Dr.  Bergman,  an  aide 
asked  for  help  In  getting  her  75  nrst-graders 
to  put  their  shoes  by  their  beds  at  night. 
Every  morning  Is  mass  hysteria  as  seven-year- 
olds  scramble  for  a  missing  right  or  left 
shoe.  Night  attendants  are  responsible  for 
180  to  260  children,  so  there  Is  rarely  some- 
one to  comfort  a  youngster  having  a  normal 
childhood  nightmare. 

The  Instructional  aides  are  not  encouraged 
to  take  a  personal  Interest  In  the  children. 
A: .  aide  was  severely  reprimanded  for  Invit- 
ing some  girls  to  her  room  to  make  Navajo 
fry-bread.  The  authorities  would  prefer  that 
the  system's  few  professional  guidance  coun- 
selors handle  the  children's  problems.  The 
present  ratio  of  students  to  counselors  is  690 
to  one.  One  counselor  complained  that  30  to 
40  percent  of  his  time  is  spent  retrieving 
runaways,  another  30  percent  supervising 
hoiisekeeplng,  leaving  little  time  for  serious 
counseling. 

Por  Its  more  serious  problems — the  sulclde- 
prone  the  alcoholics,  the  psychotlcs — the 
BIA  employed  one  full-time  psychologist  last 
year  for  the  entire  federal  school  system.  A 
rebellious  or  uncooperative  student  gains  a 
reputation  as  a  "troublemaker"  and  Is  ex- 
pelled from  one  school  after  another  until  he 
Is  old  enough  to  drop  out.  A  Port  Hall  boy 
who  has  attempted  suicide  six  times  was  sent 
to  Chllocco  last  fall  for  lack  of  anywhere  else 
to  send  him.  Among  the  Indians,  Chllocco  is 
considered  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  In 
northeastern  Arizona  Is  a  welcome  anomaly 
In  this  chain  of  dead-end  desert  schools. 
Jointly  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  BIA,  the  Navajo  board- 
ing school  Is  Innovative  In  that  It  Is  run  by 
Indians.  The  seven  Indians  who  comprise  the 
school  board  set  school  policy,  hire  and  fire 
teachers  and  manage  the  school's  $790,000 
budget.  The  curriculum  Includes  dally  in- 
struction m  Navajo  culture,  history  and  lan- 
guage, and  the  school's  Cultural  Identifica- 
tion Center  attracts  talented  Navajo  artists 
and  translators  to  produce  meaningful  texts 
for  Indian  children.  Nor  Is  the  built-in  bleak- 
ness of  dorm  life  found  at  Rough  Rock.  The 
school  has  10  counselors,  and  parents  are 
invited  to  live  in  the  dorms  for  eight-week 
periods  (reducing  the  child-adult  ratio  to 
10  to  one) .  The  parents  work  as  dorm  aides, 
■with  pcy,  and  attend  adult  education  pro- 
grams, since  many  are  less-educated  than 
their  children.  Students  are  encouraged  to 


go  home  on  weekends  and  the  school  provides 
transportation  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  stay  at  school.  The  school's 
teachers  make  periodic  visits  to  the  children's 
homes  to  let  the  parents  know  how  their 
children  are  doing.  (The  parents  of  many 
children  at  other  schools  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  grade  their  children  are  In.)  Of 
the  school's  82  full-time  employees.  62  are 
Indians,  and  for  many  It  Is  their  first  per- 
manent Job.  It  Is  too  early  to  say  whether 
Rough  Rock's  community-Involvement  ap- 
proach Is  the  answer  to  Indian  education. 
The  experiment  Is  expensive  ($2,600  per  stu- 
dent) and  the  school  will  have  to  look  else- 
where for  support  after  OEO  funding  expires 
In  June.  What  the  Indians  at  Rough  Rock 
have  proved  is  that  given  effective  control  of 
the  Immediate  forces  that  shape  their  lives, 
they  can  be  a  success,  qualified  in  measurable 
achievement,  total  In  terms  of  self-respect. 


INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  63)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice to  make  certain  investigations  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  3,  line  4,  after  the 
word  -exceed",  strike  out  "$250,000"  and 
insert  '  $200,000":  so  as  to  make  the  res- 
olution read: 

S.  Res.  63 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senat* 
to  examine.  Investigate,  and  conduct  such 
studies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  anv  and  all  aspects  of — 

(1)  the  postal  service.  Including  studies 
of  mechanization,  modernization,  personnel 
policies,  utilization  of  manpower,  hours, 
wages,  work  schedviles,  and  management 
techniques,  designed  to  improve  postal  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Federal  civil  service,  including  re- 
tirement, life  and  health  Insurance,  and  gen- 
eral consideration  of  legislation  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  Federal  employment  and  Fed- 
eral personnel  policies  and  practices;  and 

(3)  committee  Jurisdiction  concerning  the 
census  and  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  until 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employer;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  concerned  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31 ,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 
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Mr.  JOKDAK  of  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  S3  as  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  authorize  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $250,000  this  year  for  a  study 
of  the  postal  service  and  the  Federal 
elvll  service. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$150,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  $131,892  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $250,000  to  $200,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $50,000. 

Senator  Oau  W.  McGkz  is  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  is  Senator 
HnuM  Ifc  Powo. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resohitlon  (S.  Res.  63)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


TmomONAL  STAFF  AND  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC 
WORKS 

The  resolution  *S.  Res.  34  )to  provide 
fimds  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  34  as  refened  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  authorize  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $240.- 
000  this  year  for  an  investigation  of  cer- 
tain matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$180,000  was  authorized  for  that  purpose. 
of  which  $127.9«7  was  expended  during 
the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  Jxhnings  Raitdolph  Is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Tlie  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  Is 
Senator  John  Sherman  Coopek. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  34)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  RSB.  34 

Resolved.  Tbat  th«  CoaunlttM  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommltte* 
thereof.  Is  authorized  iinder  sectlon«  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  L«gUlatlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  aa  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  JuriadlcOons  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
Inveatlgate.  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  aU  matters  pertaining  to  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads 
and  highways,  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
public  buildings,  and  all  features  of  water 
resource  development  and  economic  growth. 

S«c.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  reaolution. 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultant*:  Provided,  That  the  mlncrlty  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  bis  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas  by 


more  than  •a.400  than  the  higher  groaa  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  O)  wltb  tbe 
prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the  depart- 
menu  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  CXiin- 

mlitee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  serrlces.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

S»c.  a.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
log*,  together  with  its  reconrunendatlons  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  tbe  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1970. 

Sk.  4.  Kxpensea  of  .the  committee,  under 
this  resoluUon.  which  shall  not  exceed  9240.- 
000.  shall  t>e  paid  from  the  oonUngent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  at  the  committee. 


PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  31)  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  Federal  election  laws  and 
related  matters,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  31  as  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  authorize  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  through  Its  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $105,000  this 
year  for  a  study  of  certain  matters  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  Federal  election  laws. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$150,000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  which  $88,830  was  expended  dur- 
ing the  12-month  investigative  period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannoit  is  chair- 
man of  the  pertinent  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee is  Senator  Ca«l  T.  Cnims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  31)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  31 
Xeaolv*d.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  luider 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  LeglslaUre 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rtUe  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  elecuon  of  tbe  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Uembers  of  Congress: 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  quallficaUons; 

(5)  federal  elections,  generally;  and 

(6)  presidential  succession. 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  reeoluUon. 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  aa  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basts,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asaUtaats 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  peraon  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
&ball  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  sbaU  not 
be  less  by  more  than  (2,400  than  tbe  blgbest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon.  to  utUlze  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, faclUtlea.  and   the  panosuMl  ot 


any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Oovemaient. 

8k?.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  reoommendatlons 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Bxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$106,000.  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY    OF    PROBLEMS    OP    SMALL 
AND  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  authorizing 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  small  and  independent  busi- 
nesses, was  announced  as  next  in  order 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  57  as  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  authorize  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $145,000  this  year  for  a  study  of 
certain  problems  of  small  and  Independ- 
ent businesses. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$145,000,  the  same  amount,  was  author- 
ized for  that  purpose,  of  which  $127,663 
was  expended  during  the  12-month  in- 
vestigative period. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
without  amendment. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  Is  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  is  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <8.  Res.  57)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  RK8.  57 
Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  68,  Klghty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1960,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  authorized 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  tbe  problems  of  American  small  and 
Independent  business  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  problems  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 81,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  aa  It  deems  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  erf  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  ot  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment. 

8«c.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  reconunendatlons  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $145.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.     * 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 
AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  to  continue 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
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Human  Needs,  was  announced  as  next  in 

order.  ,^     ^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  resolution  will  be  passed 

over. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  which  resolution  was  passed 

over? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Calendar  No.  80, 
Senate  Resolution  68,  the  Hunger  resolu- 
tion, so  that  It  may  be  considered,  along 
with  the  Hart  resolution  to  investigate 
antitrust  and  moncHWly  laws  tomorrow. 
These  items  will  take  some  time. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE   ON  AGING 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  to  continue  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$214,000"  and 
insert  "200,000";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 

B.  Res.  76 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  S.  Res.  33,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1(961,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is 
hereby  extended  through  January  31,  1970. 
Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make.a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  problems  and  opportunities  of  older 
people.  Including  but  not  limited  to.  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assiulng  adequote  Income,  of  find- 
ing employment,  of  engaging  In  productive 
and  rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper 
bousing,  and  when  necessary,  of  obtaining 
care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  such  committee,  and 
such  committee  shall  not  have  power  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  conunlttee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
conunlttee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
\  quorum  for  the  ptupoee  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee  is  authorized  (1)  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  February  1,  1969. 
through  January  31,  1970,  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and 
consultants  as  It  deems  advisable:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  tbe  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  bis  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  lees  by  more  than  92.400 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (2)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  executive  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee, 
which  shaU  not  exceed  $200,000  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1868.  through  January  31,  1970.  shaU 


be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1»70.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  January  31,  1970. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  76  as  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  authorize  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $214.- 
000  this  year  for  a  study  of  problems  re- 
lating to  the  aging  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$200,000  was  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  which  $183,036  was  expended 
during  the  12-month  Investigative  pe- 
riod. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution 
with  an  amendment  reducing  the  re- 
quested amount  from  $214,000  to  $200,- 
000,  a  reduction  of  $14,000. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Is 
chairman  of  the  special  committee.  The 
ranking  minortty  member  of  the  special 
committee  is  Senator  Everett  McKin- 

LEY    DiRKSEN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  76),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


SENATE  DELEGATIONS  TO  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS  OR  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY BODIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  65)  to  author- 
ize the  Senate  to  respond  to  official  in- 
vitations received  from  foreign  govern- 
ments or  parUamentary  bodies  and  as- 
sociations, was  announced  as  next  In 
order.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  65) ,  was  agreed 

to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  65 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  as  members  of  offi- 
cial Senate  delegations  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to  respond  to 
Invitations  received  officially  from  foreign 
governments  or  parliamentary  bodies  and  as- 
sociations (including  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association)  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  and  to  designate  the 
chairmen  of  said  delegations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  delegations, 
Including  staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairmen  to  assist  said  delegations,  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  delegation,  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairmen  of  said  delegations. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  each  delegation  shall 
Include  such  special  expenses  as  the  chair- 
man may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
resolution.  Including  reimbursements  to 
agencies  for  compensation  of  employees  de- 
taUed  to  each  delegation  and  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  providing  appro- 
priate hospitality  to  foreign  delegates. 

(c)  Each  member  or  employee  of  each  del- 
egation shall  receive  subsistence  expenses  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual   Security  Act   of   1954,   as  amended 


by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7. 
1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for 
today.  

INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  60.  Senate 
Resolution  40.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  40)  to  investigate  antitrust  and 
monopwly  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion today.  I  understand  there  are  some 
speeches  on  various  matters  which  sev- 
eral Senators  wish  to  make.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  two  resolutions  left  on  the 
calendar  tomorrow,  and,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  It  is  anticipated  that 
discussion  will  not  begin  until  somewhere 
between  1:30  and  2  o'clock  tomorrow,  be- 
cause of  various  meetings  which  are  to 
be  held. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  It  adjourn 
imtll  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  very  interesting 
and  fine  statement  on  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  America  issued  just  today  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Finch.  This  statement  by 
the  Secretary  is  specific  proof  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  deal  vigorously  with  this  issue 
and.  I  think,  is  a  very  clear  indication  of 
its  intention  with  regard  to  our  vote  to- 
morrow on  the  budget  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Basic  Needs. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Hdngbt  Americans 
(Report  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Robert  H.  Finch,  to  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference) 

I.  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  recently  issued  the  first  results  un- 
der the  National  Nutrition  Survey  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Arnold  Schaefer.  ThU  survey 
has  thus  far  examined  12,000  persons  in  four 
states;  ten  more  states  will  be  added  during 
1969  Among  his  sample  group.  80  percent  of 
whom  had  Incomes  imder  $6000  per  year  and 
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the  Butjorlty  of  wbom  lutd  Income*  under 
•3000  per  ye«r.  Dr.  Schaefer  found  tbut  one- 
third  of  the  children  under  six  were  anemic: 
one-third  of  the  children  under  six  auffered 
from  Tltamin  A  deficiency',  one-sixth  of  those 
In  all  age  groupa  studied  were  deficient  in 
vitamin  C. 

He  found  evidence  of  rlcketa.  protein  mal- 
nutrition, goiter,  and  abnormally  bad  dental 
condltlona.  Eighteen  percent  of  all  subject* 
In  the  survey  over  ten  years  of  age  reported 
that  It  waa  painful  and  dlfllcult  to  bite  and 
chew.  Nlnety-slx  percent  of  the  sample  had 
an  average  of  ten  teeth  decayed,  filled  or 
mlaalng  with  five  of  these  needing  immediate 
attention  Three  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
•ample  showed  bone  growth  retardation — a 
major  warning  signal  that  other  forma  of  re- 
tardation may  have  occurred. 

Dr.  Schaefer's  report*  on  malnutrition  con- 
firm the  Inevitable  consequence*  of  poverty 
In  thl*  country.  We  already  knew  that  there 
are  over  13  million  Americana  living  with 
annual  per  capita  Incomes  under  $660.  or 
•3300  for  a  family  of  four.  The  United  Stat** 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimate*  that 
■uch  a  family  must  spend  between  M  and  76 
cent*  per  person  per  day  to  have  a  balanced 
diet  at  absolutely  minimum  levels.  This  add* 
up  to  •lOOO  to  tllOO  per  year  which  such  a 
family  should  spend  on  food  Yet  that  family 
must  alao  cover  it*  fixed  coat*,  such  a*  rent. 
Utmtle*^  clothing,  transportation  and  medi- 
cal bill*,  and  cannot  do  that  with  the  •1100 
wmalrilng.  Typically,  then.  It  I*  the  food 
budget  which  1*  cut  back.  Moreover,  there 
are  some  1.8  million  families  whoae  Incomes 
are  under  •lOOO  per  year.  Por  these  people, 
mere  survival  Is  a  dally  contest. 

We  have  Federal  progranu  to  deal  with 
these  problems,  but  they  are  woefully  Inade- 
quate. There  are  about  26  million  poor  In  the 
country,  but  only  about  one-third  of  them 
are  reached  by  welfare  program*.  We  have 
had  direct  food  asalstance  programs  since  the 
1930's.  but  sUU  only  slightly  about  6  million 
of  the  poor  are  helped  by  the  surplus  food 
distribution  and  food  stamp  efforts. 

There  are  still  over  500  counties  which  are 
not  served  by  either  the  surplua  food  dU- 
trlbutlon  or  food  stamp  program*,  and  in 
many  area*  where  such  programs  do  exlat  the 
participation  by  the  poor  may  be  a*  low  a* 
5  percent. 

Some  a*sist*nce  I*  provided  by  the  Child 
Nutrition  program*,  of  which  the  School 
Lunch  Program  1*  the  best  known.  While  It 
serves  20  million  student*,  only  2  million  are 
from  among  the  poor.  Another  4-6  million 
poor  children.  Including  many  In  our  de- 
pressed ghetto  areas,  do  not  receive  school 
lunches. 

n.  THB  BKSPONSnnJTT  OF  THE  OCFABTMXNT  OV 
HKALTR,    XDT7CATION.    AND    WKLTAU 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  carries  a  heavy  responsibility  In  deal- 
ing with  this  problem. 

First,  hunger  ha*  direct  consequences  In 
terms  of  health.  It  la  fairly  well  confirmed 
that  malnutrition  In  the  pregnant  mother, 
particularly  protein  malnutrition,  can  pre- 
clpltaU  premature  Mrth*.  mental  retardaUon 
or  actual  infant  detab*.  It  an  infant  doe*  not 
have  a  balanced  food  aupply  during  the  final 
month*  In  the  womb  and  during  the  first 
month*  of  hi*  life — the  period  fastest  brain 
development — the  risk  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical retardation  mount*.  The  malnourished 
child  spends  longer  periods  In  convalescence, 
1*  more  vulnerable  to  disease,  and  may  simul- 
taneously suffer  from  other  more  readily  ap- 
parent allmenu  which  further  debilitate  the 
body.  Physical  development  and  vigor  may  be 
adversely  affected. 

There  are  alao  certain  obvious  educational 
i-amlflcatlon*  of  the  problem.  Malnutrition 
and  hunger  have  been  shown  to  affect  a 
child's  ability  to  learn  and  to  concentrate. 
Moreover,  the  educational  system  offers  a 
major  resoxirce.  If  properly  used,  for  the  feed- 
Izig  of  children  and  for  the  tranaml**lon  of 
good  nutritional  practice*  to  their  parenu. 


Finally,  we  know  that  If  our  welfare  pro- 
gram* were  more  effective,  people  would  have 
the  means  to  buy  food  to  feed  themaelve*. 

With  theee  reaponslblUUe*  In  mind.  I  am 
today  directing  thia  Department  to  take  cer- 
tain specific  stepa. 

First.  I  am  directing  the  Aa*i*tant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affair*  to 
expand  and  atrengthen  the  National  Nutri- 
tion Survey  to  cover  more  state*,  to  improve 
analyse*  of  data  obtained,  and  to  follow-up 
on  thoae  caaes  found  to  require  Immediate 
medical  attention 

Second.  I  am  directing  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Development  to  provide  me  with  data  on 
the  Interrelationship  between  malnutrition 
in  the  pregnant  mother,  malnutrition  In  the 
infant,  prematurity,  infant  deaths,  and  men- 
tal retardation.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
over  the  poaalble  learning  retardation  which 
can  reault  from  Improper  nutrition  in  In- 
fancy and  early  childhood. 

Third,  I  am  Initiating  a  special  Depart- 
ment-wide review  to  examine  how  we  can 
take  preventive  and  remedial  action  In  deal- 
ing with  malnutrition  and  it*  conaequence*. 

Finally,  we  will  be  reviewing  the  Intricate 
structure  of  reeponslbiuties  between  the  va- 
rious agencies  of  government,  the  counter- 
part state  agencies,  and  county  agencies  and 
official*  to  determine  how  we  can  further 
improve  our  joint  effort. 

m,    CONCLUSION 

The  President  haa  aaked  that  I  bring  these 
matters  to  your  attention  so  that  we  might 
Jointly  plan  for  more  effective  action.  There 
I*  no  special  Federal  wisdom  on  this  matter. 
We  need  your  advice  and  your  as*l*tance.  We 
need  your  strong  influence  to  make  existing 
programs  work  better,  and  to  provide  the 
health  and  educational  services  to  the  poor 
that  muat  accompany  any  increased  food 
supply.  I  hope  very  much  that  at  your  forth- 
coming conference  you  will  establlah  a  mech- 
anlun  through  which  we  can  work  together 
for  a  declalve  attack  on  hunger  In  our  land. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  articles  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  factual  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  of  which  two  have  now  been 
published,  written  by  Homer  Bigart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HUNGKB  IN   Ambuca:    Stabk  Dspkivation 

Haunts  a  Land  or  Plkntt 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

I  Note.— Following  1*  the  flr«t  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  reporu  of  hunger  in  the  United 
States.) 

Bluffton,  S.C. — Hunger  is  a  noun  that 
means,  among  other  things,  a  compelling  de- 
sire for  food,  a  nagging  emptiness  of  stomach 
and  gut.  Persons  old  enough  to  remember 
the  Oreat  nsprssslon  may  recall  going 
hungry,  but  today  It  la  a  sensation  generally 
reserved  for  those  mired  In  poverty. 

Chronic  hunger  seems  so  remote  in  this 
bounteoxia  land  that  reports  of  extreme  mal- 
nutriUon  among  Negroes  In  the  rural  South, 
among  migrant  farm  worker*,  among  Mexl- 
can-Amerteans  and  reservation  Indians  have 
been  set  down  as  exaggeration*  and  lie*,  the 
observers  freqtiently  a**alled  a*  charlataiu 
or  do-gooders  who  would  sap  the  Initiative  of 
the  hungry  poor  by  expanding  "giveaway" 
Federal  food  program*  or  even  conspiring  for 
adoption  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  wages. 

Here  in  Beaufort  County.  Donald  E.  Oatch. 
an  Intense  youthful-looking  country  doctor, 
ha*  been  shunned  by  the  white  community 
for  ln*l*tlng  that  hunger  I*  a  daily  fact  of 
life  among  the  black  famine*  of  this  mossy 
tidewater. 

He  began  losing  his  white  patlenu  two 
years  ago  after  he  charged  publicly  that  he 
had  seen  children  dying  of  starvation,  that 
most  black  children  of  his  area  were  infested 


with  worm*,  and  that  families  were  living  in 
hovels  worse  than  the  pigsties  of  hi*  native 
Nebrmaka. 

The  Beaufort  Oacette  accused  him  of 
"running  his  mouth."  Every  other  doctor  in 
the  county  signed  a  statement  deploring  his 
"unsubstantiated  allegations,"  contending 
that  the  "rare  cases  of  Infant  nuJnutritlon" 
that  oame  to  their  attention  were  Invariably 
due  to  "parental  Inexperience,  Indifference 
or  gross  neglect."  And  the  County  Health 
Officer.  Dr.  H.  Parker  Jone*.  said  he  had 
"never  seen  a  case  of  starvation  or  extreme 
malnutrition." 

Ostracized  by  the  staff  of  Beaufort  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  annoyed  by  threatening 
telephone  call*,  boycotted  by  white  patients. 
Dr.  Oatch  closed  his  Beaufort  office,  sold  his 
home  and  moved  with  his  Brttlsh-born  wife 
and  two  young  sons  back  to  Bluffton  (pop. 
366),  where  he  had  started  hi*  practice  10 
years   ago. 

One  chilly,  overcaat  day  at  the  tag  end 
of  January  Dr.  Oatch  consented  to  take  a 
visitor  on  a  tour  of  Negro  shanties  near  Bluff- 
ton. 

LIKE  A  MISSIONAaV  OUTPOST 

The  doctor,  who  sometimes  appears  discon- 
solate and  withdrawn,  peered  glumly  at  the 
scene  through  horn-rlmmed  spectacle*  that 
kept  sliding  down  hi*  nose.  From  the  clay 
road  the  weathered  shanties,  woodsmoke 
curling  from  the  chimneys,  looked  quite 
charming.  But  Dr.  Oatch,  In  his  low  tired 
voice,  spoke  only  of  the  overcrowding,  the 
filth  and  the  smell  of  poverty  within. 

The  Oatches  had  taken  over  a  group  of 
summer  cottages  on  the  bank  of  a  tidal  creek, 
living  in  one,  using  another  for  frequent 
guest*  (nutritionists  and  sociologists  from  all 
over  are  coming  to  see  him)  and  hoping  lo 
convert  a  third  into  a  clinic.  (The  doctor 
maintains  a  large,  well-equipped  office  In 
the  center  of  the  village). 

The  Oatch  compound,  shaded  by  live  oaks 
decked  in  Spanish  mo**,  had  the  quiet, 
mournful  Isolation  of  a  missionary  outpost 
In  central  Africa.  The  African  connection  was 
further  strengthened  when  Dr.  Oatch  re- 
marked that  he  had  treated  several  children 
for  kwashiorkor,  a  disease  generally  thought 
to  exist  only  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Kwashiorkor  is  a  Ohanalan  word  meaninf; 
literally  "the  disease  that  takes  the  child 
after  It  leave*  the  mother's  brea*t."  It  Is  .i 
disease  of  extreme  protein  deficiency,  a  star- 
vation o<ten  brought  on  by  a  mother's  In- 
ability to  breast-feed  an  Infant. 

Down  a  dirt  road.  Dr.  Oatch  paused  at  the 
decaying  stoop  of  a  family  named  Klnnard. 
Silent  children  with  skinny  legs  sat  listlessly 
on  floors  and  beds.  Fifteen  pe<^le  lived  in  the 
shack.  Dr.  Oatch  said,  and  there  waa  no 
privy. 

COXrOaTABLX  WHILE  STILL 

He  went  directly  to  a  young  woman  who 
waa  holding  a  crying,  seven-month-old  baby 
girl.  He  had  examined  the  baby  before,  he 
aald,  and  had  detected  symptoms  of  both 
kwaahlorkor  and  scurvy.  He  remarked  how 
the  baby's  hair  had  thinned,  how  the  hair- 
line had  receded  about  an  inch,  and  how  the 
hair  color  had  changed  from  black  to  dirty 
gray.  These  were  the  stigmata  of  kwashiorkor, 
he  said. 

He  took  the  Infant  girl  from  the  mother's 
arms  and  placed  her  on  a  sofa.  The  baby  kept 
her  matchstlck  legs  drawn  up  and  raised  her 
arm  until  the  tiny  hands  were  bent  close  to 
her  head.  Then  she  stopped  crjrlng. 

"A*  long  a*  the  baby  la  completely  still. 
she's  comfortable,"  Dr.  Oatch  said,  "but 
pick  her  up  and  she'll  start  crying  again." 

He  noted  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  skin, 
the  absence  of  subcutaneous  tissue.  He  said 
the  baby's  diet  was  so  deficient  In  Iron  that 
her  hemoglobin  count  waa  "half  of  what  it 
shoula  be." 

The  baby's  mother  had  been  out  of  work 
since  December,  Dr.  Oatch  said  the  Infant 
waa  now  getting  some  baby  formula  food. 
It  would  probably  live,  he  said,  but  he  feared 
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It  had  suffered  Irreversible  damage  through 
erowth  retardation  of  bones  and  brain  cells. 

As  he  left.  Dr.  Oatch  noticed  a  3 -year-old 
clrl  sitting  on  the  stoop,  staring  vacantly  at 
the  brown  fields.  Her  legs  and  face  were 
bloated  by  edematoee  swellings,  the  result 
probably  of  Vitamin  A  deficiency,  the  physi- 
cian said,  and  the  same  deficiency  was  im- 
pairing her  vision, 

"There's  Just  no  excuse  for  rickets  In  this 
country."  complained  Dr.  Oatch  as  he  drove 
to  another  shack  hunting  this  time  a  whole 
family  that  he  claimed  was  rachitic,  a  mother 
and  five  children, 

Hlckets  Is  a  disease  of  Infancy  and  child- 
hood resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  Vitamin 
D  and  characterized  by  soft,  deformed  bones. 
The  rachitic  family  was  not  at  home,  but 
Dr,  Oatch  found  them  on  the  stoop  of  a 
neighboring  house. 

ALL    HAVE    MISSHAPEN    LEGS 

The  victims  have  gotten  some  relief  and 
were  now  on  a  proper  diet.  Dr.  Oatch  said.  All 
had  misshapen  legs.  The  mother,  who  seemed 
stout  and  cheerful,  was  very  bow-legged; 
her  children  were  either  bowlegged  or  knock- 
kneed.  Dr,  Oatch  commented  that  the  legs  of 
the  three  older  chUdren  seemed  to  have 
straightened  somewhat,  but  the  twisted 
spindly  legs  of  the  two  youngest  remained 
badly  deformed. 

Milk  Is  the  main  source  of  Vitamin  D,  Dr. 
Catch  noted,  and  the  family  might  never 
have  been  blighted  with  rickets  if  fortified 
milk  had  been  available  to  them. 

But  the  Oovernment's  food  donation  pro- 
grams for  the  domestic  poor  did  not  provide 
fortified  dry  milk  untU  the  end  of  1968,  Dr. 
Oatch  might  have  been  angrier  had  he 
known  that  sines  1965,  at  the  Insistence  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  been  shipping 
dry  milk  enriched  by  Vitamins  A  and  D  to 
American  aid  programs  overseas. 

The  three-year  gap  during  which  fortified 
milk  was  sent  overseas  while  being  denied  to 
the  poor  at  home  came  to  light  last  month 
m  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Dr,  Oatch  stopped  at  an  abandoned  coun- 
try store.  Inside,  two  bedridden  old  ladles  had 
found  terminal  shelter.  One  of  them,  crippled 
by  rhetunatold  arthritis,  had  been  rescued 
from  a  mouldering  shack  where  the  bedding 
stank  of  urine  and  feces.  The  other  was 
afflicted  by  Wernicke  Syndrome,  which  Dr. 
Oatch  said  waa  characterized  by  loss  of 
memory  and  confabulation  ( filling  In  a  mem- 
ory gap  by  falsifications  that  the  patient 
accepts  as  correct) . 

DIET  OF  RICE  AND  GRITS 

Dr.  Oatch  said  he  believed  Wernicke  Syn- 
drome could  have  been  Induced  by  lack  of 
thiamine,  which  Is  essential  for  growth,  nor- 
mal function  of  the  nervous  system  and  nor- 
mal metabolism.  Thiamine  Lb  found  In  liver, 
lean  meat,  eggs,  whole  grain  or  enriched 
cereal  and  cereal  products.  The  old  ladles, 
Dr.  Oatch  suspected,  had  been  eating  little 
more  than  rice  and  grits. 

Now  they  were  on  Medicare  and  presum- 
ably getting  a  better  diet.  The  old  store  waa 
spotlessly  clean,  neater  than  most  nursing 
homes. 

Dr.  Oatch  was  asked  If  he  had  encountered 
pellagra,  one  of  the  more  dreaded  of  the  die- 
tary difflclency  diseases.  This  disease,  caused 
mainly  by  a  deficiency  of  niacin,  but  also  of 
thiamine,  riboflavin,  folic  acid  and  other  es- 
sential nutrients.  Is  marked  In  Its  late  stages 
by  the  classical  four  D's:  dermatitis,  diar- 
rhea, dementia  and  death. 

Dr.  Oatch  said  It  was  not  even  rare.  He 
produced  an  old  man  of  about  70  who,  he 
said,  had  pellagrin  symptoms  Including 
hjrperplgmentatlon  of  elbows  and  knees. 
There  the  flestt  had  thickened  and  rough- 
ened until  It  felt   like  sandpaper. 

How  many  pellagra  victims  had  he  seen? 

"I  would  guess  160  to  300  cases,"  Dr.  Oatch 
replied. 


Deaths  by  starvation,  deaths  by  any  of  the 
diseases  of  malnutrition,  were  never  counted, 
he  said.  Too  many  death  certificates  simply 
read  "natural  causes."  Dr.  Oatch  said,  and 
he  intended  to  campaign  for  poet  mortems 
In  those  cases. 

Over  the  years  Dr.  Oatch  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  close  correlation  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  intestinal  parasites. 
Most  of  the  under-nourished  children  he  ex- 
amined were  wormy.  Many  Negro  shacks,  he 
observed,  had  no  privies;  people  relieved 
themselves  In  the  fields  and  woods.  Children 
treated  for  worms  quickly  became  relnfested 
by  stepping  on  feces  that  contained  the 
eggs  of  parasites. 

•If  you  have  100  or  200  of  these  foot-long 
roundworms  In  your  belly  they're  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  food,"  he  said,  "They  migrate 
to  the  stomach  and  actually  get  the  food  be- 
fore the  child  does." 

Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  Infestation 
In  the  Negro  children  of  Beaufort  County 
was  given  a  few  days  later,  A  study  of  178 
Negro  preschool  chUdren  showed  that  nearly 
three  of  every  four  had  Intestinal  parasites 
either  ascari*  (roundworm)  or  trlchurls 
(whipworm)   or  both. 

"Fantastic,"  said  Dr,  James  P.  Carter,  nu- 
tritionist of  the  Vanderbllt  University  School 
of  Medicine,  who  participated  In  the  survey. 
"Parasitism  In  Beaufort  County  ranks  with 
some  Central  American  countries  and  with 
Egypt." 

In  Nashville,  Dr.  Carter  said  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  the  178  children  was  "In 
most  cases  Inadequate  and  In  all  Instances 
minimal."  He  said  that  by  minimal  he 
meant  that  the  children  had  a  low  margin 
of  safety,  particularly  from  pneumonia  and 
diarrhea. 

The  survey,  financed  by  the  Field  Founda- 
tion was  conducted  by  researchers  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  the  Meharry 
Medical  College,  In  Nashville,  and  Vanderbllt 
University. 

The  results  were  considered  so  shocking 
that  some  even  suggested  that  the  data  be 
withheld  from  general  publication.  Many 
white  Southerners  feel  that  poverty  condi- 
tions among  the  rural  blacks  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  civil  rights  zealots. 

Dr.  E.  John  Lease,  nutritionist  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  was  among 
those  who  feared  that  the  report,  if  given 
wide  publicity,  would  anger  the  white  Estab- 
lishment and  perhaps  wreck  the  chances 
of  cooperation  on  remedial  projects. 

Dr  Lease  wrote  to  his  collaborators  sug- 
gesting that  the  distribution  of  data  be  re- 
stricted and  that  "none  of  the  work  coming 
from  the  University  of  South  CaroUna 
should  be  published  or  mentioned  on  radio 
or  television  as  the  results  of  the  university 
or  any  of  its  staff  members." 

Later,  Dr.  Lease  apparently  had  a  change 
of  heart,  for  the  material  was  released  to  the 
press  in  Columbia,  S.C, 

There  were  other  indications  that  the 
establishment  now  wanted  the  situation  ex- 
posed On  Jan.  31,  to  the  astonishment  and 
gratification  of  Dr.  Oatch,  Senator  Ernest  F. 
HolUngs,  the  former  Oovemor,  turned  up  In 
Bluffton  and  made  the  hunger  tour. 

FEDERAL    DELAYS     CHARGED 

The  SenatOT  saw  a  near-starving  baby,  a 
reputed  pellagrin,  a  rachitic  chUd  and  an- 
other child  said  to  be  recovering  from 
scurvy  Deeply  Impressed,  Senator  HolUngs 
said  he  would  demand  an  end  to  "Federal 
roadblocks  and  redtape,"  whlcli,  he  said  were 
frustrating  local  efforts  to  help  the  poor. 

The  local  state  Senator  James  M,  Waddell, 
also  blamed  the  "Feds."  He  charged  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  refused 
to  fund  a  project  that  Included  privies  for 
the  poor.  „ 

"We  ''an  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  he 
cried  on  the  floor  of  the  South  Carolina  Sen- 
ate, "but  we  can't  build  an  outhouse." 

Senator  HolUngs  plans  to  testify  next  week 


before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Senator  George 
McGovern,  Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  and 
dominated  by  liberals,  had  been  planning 
field  trips  to  suspected  areas  of  hunger  In  a 
dozen  states. 

However,  last  week  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, dominated  by  conservatives,  slashed 
the  select  committee's  $2.50.000  budget  re- 
quest by  $100,000,  Senator  Jacob  J,  Javlts  of 
New  York,  minority  leader  Jf  the  select  com- 
mittee, said  he  intended  to  carry  the  fight 
for  the  full  appropriation  to  the  Senate 
floor.  But  If  the  cut  remains,  the  committee 
will  have  to  curtail  its  travel  plans,  visiting 
perhaps  only  five  or  six  states. 

It  means  that  the  committee  members 
will  not  liee  Beaufort  County. 

They  still  plan  to  visit  the  camps  of 
migrant  farm  workers,  like  those  in  Im- 
mokalee,  Fla.,  where  life  seems  even  more 
degrading  than  In  the  shacks  of  Beaufort 
County. 


Hunger  in  America:  Povertt  Leaves 

Migrants  Pret  to  Disease 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

(Note. — Following  Is  the  second  of  a  series 

of  articles  on  reports  of  hunger  In  the  United 

States.) 

IMMOKALEE,  Pla. — Ten  miles  southwest 
of  here,  strung  out  like  garbage  along  the 
edge  of  a  cypress  swamp.  Is  Smith's  Camp,  a 
gathering  place  for  some  of  the  migrant 
farm  workers  who  flock  here  in  winter  to 
pick  the  vegetable  crops. 

It  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  windowless 
plywood  shacks,  all  without  toilets  or  run- 
ning water,  all  painted  a  dull  green  and  all 
facing  a  dark  slough  choked  with  bottle.-i 
and  trash. 

Some  distance  away  there  are  three  smaller 
shacks,  two  of  them  privies,  the  third  a  cold- 
water  shower.  None  shows  signs  of  recent 
use.  Pew  migrants  are  hardy  enough  to  take 
cold  showers  out  of  doors  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  even  in  Florida,  and  the  latrines  are 
unspeakably  filthy,  seats  and  floors  smeared 
with  dried  defecation.  So  the  people  use  the 
woods. 

A  spigot  planted  In  the  ground  provides 
water  for  the  shacks.  But  the  20  or  30  mi- 
grants who  live  here  say  the  water  Is  foul 
smelUng  and  foul  tasting.  Tlie  only  apparent 
amenity  Is  the  naked  electric  light  bulb 
hanging  from  the  celling  of  each  shack. 

Such  a  place  Is  Smith's  Camp,  its  condition 
of  poverty  far  removed  from  the  showy 
affluence  of  nearby  Gulf  Coast  resorts  and  Its 
people,  during  frequent  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, vulnerable  targets  for  hunger  and 
disease,  A  Senate  committee  investigating 
hunger  will  be  In  the  area  March  10. 
gathered  in  canteen 
On  a  recent  Saturday,  a  visitor  found  most 
of  the  camp's  adult  population  assembled  In 
the  canteen.  The  migrants  had  just  been 
paid,  apparently,  and  several  men  and  v,'omcn 
were  finding  release  from  the  surrounding 
squalor  by  getting  themselves  sodclenly 
drunk. 

One  woman,  still  sober  enough  to  talk,  sa:  i 
that  m  good  times  she  made  as  much  as  $60 
for  six  days  work  in  the  fields,  picking  beans 
and  peppers,  but  now  work  was  slack  because 
cold  weather  had  retarded  the  crops. 

•We've  got  to  pay  810  a  week  for  these 
huts,"  she  said.  "Last  week  the  water  was  up 
so  high  we  had  to  wade  to  the  door.  I  never 
would've  left  CaroUna,  but  they  told  us  the 
rent  was  free." 

Someone  had  skinned  a  possum  In  front 
of  one  of  the  shacks,  then  left  the  meat  for 
the  flies.  The  cadaver  of  another  skinned  ani- 
mal floated  m  the  slough. 

A  man  who  Introduced  himself  as  Hobo 
Bob"  reeled  out  of  the  canteen  and  proudly 
produced  an  old  photo  that  showed  hlra 
with  a  wine  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
m  the  other,  a  cigarette  dangUng  from  hU 
lips  creased  In  a  grin.  He  said  he  was  sending 
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tb«  photo  to  «  eouatn  In  South  C«rolln»,  to 
show  the  rcUUve  wh*t  »  happy  life  mlgrAnta 
could  iMtd. 

"Th*t'a  Hobo  Bob,"  ba  Uucbwl.  pftttlng  th« 
photo. 

Retrieving  a  cardboard  box  from  hU  shack, 
Hobo  Bob  offered  visitors  some  cold  grits 
mixed  with  beana  and  fatback. 

Smith's  Camp  la  one  of  flO  or  70  accommo- 
dations for  migrants  around  Immokale«. 
Otber  camps  seem  less  appalling  In  physical 
appearance  but  hold  a  greater  potential  for 
human  degradation  and  misery  because  they 
swarm  with  children. 

UmMPtOTMSNT    HKAVT 

Albert  Lee,  an  energetic  young  Negro  who 
heads  the  local  antlpoverty  project,  the  Com- 
munity Civic  Workers,  said  It  was  a  bad  sea- 
son for  migrants  with  heavy  unemployment. 

Inimokalee,  a  town  of  3.000  near  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Everglades,  normally  has  a 
mld-wlnter  population  of  13.000  migrants,  he 
said,  but  now  there  were  only  about  10.000. 
Many  who  normally  wintered  In  Immokalee 
had  gone  to  Texas  instead. 

Inunokalee  Is  In  Collier  County  Many  well- 
to-do  retired  people  live  In  Naples,  the  coun- 
ty's biggest  community,  and  this  element, 
plus  the  big  farm  owners,  have  Insured  a 
highly  conservative  county  government. 

The  county  has  a  long  history  of  snubbing 
^ederaf  Ud.  even  during  the  Depression  era, 
and  tn  rffeent  years  the  county  commissioners 
have  stoutly  rejected  the  food  distribution 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Today  Collier  County  offers  neither  direct 
food  distribution  nor  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Migrants  who  run  out  of  money  here 
are  out  of  luck. 

How  do  they  keep  alive,  Mr.  Lee  was  asked. 

He  said  he  had  received  on  Christmas  Eve 
$500  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. The  instructions  were  that  the  money 
could  be  distributed  only  for  emergency  food. 

"PINCHIMC    AND    PINCHING" 

"Now  I've  got  a  few  dollars  left, "  he  said, 
"but  I've  been  pinching  and  pinching  and 
pinching" 

He  explained  how  he  made  the  money 
last.  He  was  doling  out  $1  a  day  per  person 
to  the  most  desperately  hungry,  then  cutting 
them  off  after  14  days. 

•That's  It  •  he  said.  -After  14  days  If  they 
can't  get  handoxits  from  the  neighbors  they 
don't  eat." 

Two  young  lawyers  from  the  O.E.O.-fl- 
nanced  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Serv- 
ices program.  T.  Michael  Poster  and  William 
P.  Dow  3d,  said  that  their  organization  had 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  Federal  food 
sent  Into  Collier  County 

Last  summer  Mr.  Poster  wrote  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man, telling  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  labor  camps,  reporting  the  refusal  of 
Collier  County  to  participate,  Ilk6  most  Flor- 
ida counties.  In  making  food  surpluses  avail- 
able to  the  poor,  and  pleading  for  inter- 
vention. 

ATTTrUDS    OF   COUNTY    AIDCS 

Washington  did  nothing.  Congress  had  au- 
thorized the  O.E.O.  to  take  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  in  the  poorest  counties,  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  partici- 
pating. But  Collier  County  was  not  poor 
eaough  to  qualify:  the  median  annual  family 
Income,  thanks  to  the  wealthy  Qulf  Coast 
resorts,  was  $4,673  a  year. 

"I  have  seen  hunger  in  Immokalee  as  bad  as 
In  Latin  America,"  said  Mr.  Dow,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  and  Columbia,  "yet  the  Collier 
County  commissioners  always  say  the  prob- 
lem doesn't  exist,  that  the  county  always 
looks  after  its  own  'worthy  poor.'  " 

Observers  noted  that  the  rural  admonition, 
"root  hog,  or  die,"  seemed  to  express  the 
commission's  attitude  toward  migrants.  They 
recalled  that  at  a  hearing  last  August  Vice 
Chairman  A.  C.  Hancock  warned:  -There  are 
those  sitting  with  their  hands  out  waiting 


to  be  fed,  and  that's  a  situation  we  won't  go 
for  " 

Other  officials  expressed  the  fear  that  if 
migrants  were  given  food  they  would  not 
work.  Others  thought  that  free  food  would 
drive  the  comer  grocery  into  bankruptcy. 

Immokalee,  which  calls  Itself  the  "water- 
melon capital  of  America,"  is  a  flat,  sprawling, 
dusty  town  where  people  of  different  colors, 
black,  brown,  red  and  white,  live  In  strict 
residential  segregation.  Smith's  Camp,  out  in 
the  swamp.  Is  all  black,  but  there  are  several 
other  Negro  camps  Inside  the  town. 

These  are  in  "The  Quarters,"  an  area  that 
contains  not  only  the  Negroes  but  "Utopian 
of  concrete-block  huts  occupied  by  Mexican- 
Americans.  Outside  "The  Quarters,"  scattered 
around  the  rest  of  the  town,  are  camps  for 
white  migrants.  A  few  score  Seminole  Indians 
live  in  grass  huts  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
community. 

aU(T    OP    StO    TO    $30    A    WEEK 

Most  of  the  camps  are  clusters  of  wooden 
shanties,  concrete  huts,  trailers  Rents  range 
from  $10  to  $aO  a  week,  plus  utiUties  Flush 
toilets  are  a  rarity,  most  camps  providing  a 
conununal  latrine.  Regardless  of  the  color  of 
the  occupants,  the  camps  appear  universally 
mean  and  squalid. 

Mrs.  Angela  Spencer,  38,  and  two  small 
pallid  children  occupied  a  trailer  In  one  of 
the  white  camps. 

"I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  three  days 
work  this  week,"  she  said. 

She  said  she  had  been  averaging  two  and 
one-half  days  of  work  a  week,  earning  $26, 
out  of  which  she  had  to  pay  a  l>aby  sitter  $3. 
The  rent  was  $16.  That  left  $7  for  food  and 
all  other  expenses.  She  owed  $19  in  back  rent, 
.she  said,  and  tlOO  in  doctor's  bills. 

There  was  a  platter  of  green  beans  and 
hominy  on  the  stove.  Clouds  of  flies  wheeled 
about.  The  refrigerator  was  empty  except  for 
three  sticks  of  margarln,  a  partly  empty  bot- 
tle of  milk  and  a  box  of  powdered  milk. 

She  had  been  helped  from  Albert  Lee's 
meager  allotment  of  cash,  as  had  Mrs.  Car- 
oline Conner,  an  attractive  blonde  who  lived 
in  another  white  camp  and  was  10  days  out 
of  the  hospital  after  delivering  a  baby  girl. 
Her  husband  had  abandoned  her. 

"We  were  real  desperate,"  Mrs.  Conner  said 
of  herself  and  the  baby.  "If  it  weren't  for  my 
friends,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  make 
It." 

LIKEB      MICHIGAN      BSST 

Mrs.  Conner  said  she  had  been  migrating 
from  Florida  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  back 
for  the  last  four  years,  following  the  spring 
strawberry  crop  to  northern  Florida,  then 
Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Michigan:  picking 
Michigan's  blueberries,  peaches  and  grapes 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall,  then  go- 
ing back  to  Immolcalee  for  winter  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  "cukes,"  or  cucumbers. 

She  liked  Michigan  best,  she  said,  because 
migrants  got  free  quarters  there.  In  Im- 
mokalee her  rent  was  $20  a  week,  and  she 
had  Just  about  run  out  of  the  money  she  had 
received  from  Albert  Lee. 

"Whether  she  feels  well  or  not,  she's  gotta 
go  to  work,"  Mr.  Lee  said. 

"I  got  to  do  something,"  Mrs.  Conner 
agreed. 

Down  in  The  Quarters,  an  elderly  black 
named  James  Kelley  and  his  yellow  dog.  Lady, 
found  a  way  to  beat  the  rent.  A  tolerant  crew 
leader  had  let  them  take  over  an  old  aban- 
doned bus. 

Mr.  Kelley,  a  dUbetlc  whose  fingers  were 
gnarled  and  disfigured,  was  wearing  two  pairs 
of  pants  against  the  cold.  An  unvented  oil 
heater  bad  been  installed  near  the  front  of 
the  bus,  and  he  had  to  keep  a  window  open 
to  avoid  suffocation  from  the  fumes. 

He  and  Lady  slept  on  piles  of  rags  near  the 
rear,  where  there  was  a  little  cookstove.  The 
only  food  visible  was  a  pan  of  fatlMck  and 
some  pieces  of  fish  heavily  salted  for  preser- 
vation. Mr.  Kelley  said  he  had  not  worked  in 


eight  months,  but  he  seemed  hajqiy.  He  had 
Just  received  $7  from  Mr.  Lee. 

TKN    CHILOaXN    IN    HtTT 

In  a  black  camp  near  Mr.  Kelley's  bus,  Mrs. 
Pauline  BCIton  and  10  children  were  crammed 
into  a  two-bedroom-and-kltchen  hut. 

"Me  and  two  of  the  little  ones  sleep  in  this 
bed."  said  Mrs.  Milton,  "and  there  are  two 
beds  In  the  other  room  and  one  in  the  kit- 
chen for  the  rest." 

She  had  worked  two  days  that  week,  earn- 
ing $11.06  each  day,  and  paying  $2  a  day  for 
bnby  sitters. 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  give  them  breakfast." 
she  said,  surveying  the  hungry  brood,  "but 
we  had  boiled  beans,  rice  and  potatoes  for 
lunch,  and  I'll  give  them  the  same  for  sup- 
jier." 

Mrs.  Milton  Is  one  of  a  comparatively  few- 
migrants  eligible  for  county  welfare,  for  she 
has  lived  In  Immokalee  for  seven  years.  She 
said  she  had  applied,  but  had  been  told  that 
her  nppllc.itlon  would  tnke  30  to  46  days  to 
process. 

Of  all  the  ethnic  groups,  the  Mexican- 
Americans  probably  suffered  most  during 
times  of  hunger.  Mr.  Dow  said  as  he  drove 
past  "Utopian  Homes."  Some  of  the  Mexicans 
had  tried  to  alleviate  the  bleakness  by  plant- 
ing flowers  around  the  huts. 

"Mexicans  are  proud,"  Mr.  Dow  explained 
"and  feel  they  are  violating  cultural  mores 
If  they  ask  for  help." 

Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Health  has  denied  the  existence  of 
widespread  malnutrition  in  Collier  County. 

PAKASmC     INVTCnON     CITED 

"People  are  hungry,  no  one  can  quibble 
about  that,"  he  insisted.  "And  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendously high  Incidence  of  parasitic  Infec- 
tion." 

Last  March  the  state  health  board  Issued 
a  report  saying  that  a  team  of  doctors  had 
"closely  observed"  some  migrant  children  at 
play  or  In  schools  and  clinics  and  that  "none 
had  gross  signs  of  malnutrition." 

The  report  said  that  pellagra,  a  severe  di- 
et.try  deficiency  disease,  had  been  noted  but 
only  In  "known  chronic  alcoholics." 

In  riposte,  friends  of  the  migrants  released 
next  day  the  results  of  clinical  examinations 
of  the  23  migrant  farm  children  of  Immoka- 
lee by  the  Variety  Children's  Hospital  of 
Miami. 

The  sampling  uncovered  38  clinical  dis- 
eases In  the  23  children,  ranging  from  pneu- 
monia to  worms. 

The  hospital's  executive  director,  Gerald 
W.  Frawley,  described  the  findings  as  "rather 
incredible  ...  a  most  extraordinary  morbid- 
ity rate"  and  concluded:  "The  migrant  pop- 
ulation must  be  about  the  most  underpriv- 
ileged In  the  nation,  at  least  In  terms  of  med. 
ical  attention." 

In  a  few  weeks  Collier  County  will  feel  the 
spotlight  of  national  publicity.  The  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  Is  making  this  county  its  first  stop  on 
a  tour  of  suspected  hunger  areas. 

The  committee  Is  seeking  information  on 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  food  programs  to 
reach  millions  of  poor  Americans. 
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IRAQI  NEWSPAPER  DESCRIBED 
PUBLIC  HANGINOS  6  MONTHS  BE- 
FORE THEY  OCCURRED 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  6  months 
before  the  public  hangings  of  alleged 
Iraqi  traitors  in  Liberation  Square  In 
Baghdad  and  in  Basra  and  5  months  be- 
fore their  arrest,  there  appeared  in  an 
Iraqi  newspaper,  which  has  served  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  government,  an  arti- 
cle not  only  describing  the  events  which 
were  to  take  place  months  later  but  also 
giving  the  names  of  some  of  the  victims. 
Such  an  article  confirms  the  suspicion 


that  the  trials  and  the  public  show  exe- 
cutions were  rather  a  premeditated  polit- 
ical maneuver  on  the  part  of  Iraq's  rulers 
seeking  to  strengthen  their  position  at 
home. 
The  article  speaks  for  itself. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  these  stories  from  a 
newspaper  in  Baghdad,  published  on 
Saturday.  August  24,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPORT  ON  Zionist  Activities  in  Basra— 
When  Wili,  the  Spies  of  Israel  Be  Ex- 
ecuted in  Iraq? 

The  decision  to  Impound  the  Coca  Cola 
Factories  In  Iraq  was  received  with  great 
satisfaction  by  all  nationalist  circles  espe- 
cially the  working  class.  .  .  .  The  decision 
unveiled  a  black  page  from  the  pages  of 
the  deposed  regime  that  used  to  deal,  make 
pacU  and  cash  In  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  destiny  .  .  .1 

The  masses  of  the  people  demand  that  the 
government  of  the  revolution  unveil  all  the 
black  rages  of  the  previous  regime  .  .  .! 

We  want  a  frank  exposure  of  all  merchants 
of  politics! 

We  want  to  know  the  role  of  the  "advisory 
offices"  In  Beirut,  Baghdad,  London  and 
others  ...   I 

We  want  the  enactment  of  a  law — where 
did  you  get  this  from? 

We  want  to  know  about  the  source  of 
money  transferred  Into  grand  palaces. 

We  want  to  know  the  patrons  of  clubs, 
from  which  agents  of  American  Intelligence 
iimctlon  .   .   .1 

We  want  to  know  the  names  of  those  who 
cover  for  the  spy  networks! 

We  want  to  identify  the  names  of  those 
who  are  smuggling  Jews  out  of  the  country. 
We  want  and  we  want — 
Since  we  mentioned  the  "Jews",  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  copy  B  portion  of  the  report  of 
our  correspondent  In  connection   with   the 
Zionist  activities,  and  I  put  It  at  the  disposal 
of  the  responsible  authorities  and  the  people 
as  well   .  .    ! 
The  report  states: 

The  activities  of  the  Jews  and  their  work 
for  the  Zionist  cause  Is  going  in  a  hysterical 
manner,  especially  after  the  aggression  of  the 
black  fifth  of  June.  Meetings  are  still  being 
held  at  the  home  of  the  one  called— Ellas, 
who  lives  near  the  Department  of  Civil  Af- 
fairs Registration  at  Ashar,  a  dealer  In  con- 
struction materials.  His  house  is  frequented 
by — Albert  Gareh.  Anwar  Peres.  Najl  ZUkha 
and  Abdul -Nabl — (the  renowned  smuggler) 
and  Ghall  the  moneychanger  and  Jack 
Atrakchl,  and  Pouad  Gabbay.  Through  the 
moneychanger  and  Gabbay.  smuggling  of 
Jews,  information,  and  foreign  currency  is 
carried  out. 

Many  of  these  merchants  had  friendship 
with  source  responsible  members  of  the  pre- 
vious regime  and  with  some  of  the  merchants 
backed  by  them.  I  reserve  the  names  of  these 
merchants  to  whomever  asks  for  It  from  the 
loyalist. 

All  the  Jews  In  Basra  have  brothers  and 
relatives  In  Israel  and  Iran  and  contact  Is 
made  with  them  through  certain  agents  by 
way  of  Iran  ...  I  One  of  the  most  famous 
Jewish  personalities  in  Basra,  a  man  called 
.\nwar  Peress.  an  Import  merchant,  and  a 
i)lg  monopolizer  of  construction  materials. 
This  Peress  worked  for  the  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice during  the  second  war  and  after,  and  was 
one  of  the  accused  in  the  smuggling  of  arms 
In  the  famous  Adas  case.  He  was  arrested  on 
several  occasions  when  he  was  jKtinted  out 
by  Jews  arrested  while  attempting  to  flee  to 
Iran. 

One  of  the  well  known  persons  is  Abdul- 
Nabl  who  lives  In  Azlzla.  He  was  arrested  on 
several  occasions,  the  last  of  which,  when  a 


fleeing  family  was  captvired  and  confessed 
on  him.  He  was  engaged  In  smuggling  Jews  to 
Israel.  This  Abdul  Nail  has  a  son  who  is  a 
pilot  with  the  Israeli  Air  Force,  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  American  Air  Institute.  Who 
knows,  may  be  this  pilot  participated  In  kill- 
ing our  proud  and  courageous  people. 

Among  them,  Ghall  Bowkar,  a  money 
changer  and  forger  and  a  well  known  smug- 
gler whose  family  had  connections  with  the 
previous  responsible  personalities. 

He  sent  his  son  Pouad  to  London.  After  he 
received  his  pilot's  license,  he  Joined  the 
Israeli  Air  Force.  A  few  days  before  the  mis- 
fortune, this  Israeli  pilot  came  In  on  a 
foreign  passport  and  a  foreign  name  and 
engaged  in  Zionist  activities  together  with 
his  father  according  to  instructions  given  to 
them  by  Israeli  Intelligence  Ir.  West  Ger- 
many. Holland.  Austria  and  England  .  .  . 

Of  the  Zionist,  "Vousef  Sadka,  a  television 
dealer,  he  was  proven  to  have  sold  television 
sets  made  in  Israel.  This  Sadka  had  a  history 
full  of  spying  when  he  worked  for  British 
Intelligence  while  he  was  an  employee  of  the 
British  Gray-McKenzle  Company. 

Among  them,  ZUkha,  owner  of  ZUkha 
Stores,  well  known  by  his  strong  connection 
with  the  leaders  of  the  previous  regime.  He 
has  already  sent  all  members  of  his  family 
to  Iran.  Through  this  person,  hiding  of  Jews 
coming  from  Baghdad  to  flee  to  Iran  was 
accomplished.  This  Zllkha  was  also  active  In 
selling  the  assets  of  Jewish  fugitives  to  Israel. 
He  sold  one  or  two  pieces  of  property  for 
17000  dinars  two  days  before  the  Issuance  of 
orders  prohibiting  Jews  from  selling  their 
property.  Where  did  this  money  go!? 

And  there  is  Khethoury  Heskel  and  Saleh 
Rahmlm  and  others  and  others. 

Revolutionaries  of  July  ...  I  put  before 
you  these  facts  which  I  have  previously  pre- 
sented to  the  old  regime  vrith  the  result,  the 
cover  up  of  Zionism  and  Its  networks. 

As  I  put  this  before  you  I  am  waiting  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation  for  the  great  day  when 
the  Israeli  spies  will  be  hanged  in  Libera- 
tion Square  .  .  . 
I  add  no  more  .  .    ! ! 


SEIZURE  OF  AMERICAN  FISHING 
BOAT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  another 
unfortunate  chapter  in  a  long  series  of 
harassing  events  that  have  endangered 
one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  mv  State— the  fishing  industi-y. 

A  fleet  of  tuna  clippers  was  fishing  off 
Peru  last  week.  Motor  torpedo  boats  of 
the  Peruvian  navy  circled  in  and  out 
and  then  began  firing  on  two  of  these 
ships. 

Yet  these  boats  were  fishing  some 
50  miles  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purpo.ies  they  were 
fishing  in  international  waters,  which 
are  generally  recognized  to  begin  12  miles 
or  less  off  the  coastline.  Some  countries 
in  South  America,  however,  claim  the 
boundaries  from  their  coasts  begin  200 
mUes  off  their  shores.  The  basis  for  this 
claim  seems  to  be  a  speech  made  during 
World  War  II  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
which  he  .said  that  he  would  protect  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  American  con- 
tinent if  he  had  to  ^o  out  200  miles.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  all 
recent  international  conferences  the 
great  majority  of  sea-bordering  nations 
have  agreed  that  the  territorial  sea 
should  not  extend  beyond  12  miles. 

The  San  Juan  which  was  the  hardest 
hit  of  these  vessels  put  into  the  port  of 
Salinas,  in  Ecuador,  at  the  request  of  our 
Government,  so  that  the  damage  might 


be  assessed  and  the  facts  surrounding  - 
the  incident  might  be  ascertained.  It  was 
the  understanding  of  the  captain  of  the 
San  Juan  that  once  the  damage  had  been 
assessed  and  the  information  gathered, 
his  ship  would  be  permitted  to  go  back 
to  sea  and  to  continue  on  its  course  to 
its  home  port. 

After  a  meeting  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  port  authorities,  the  captain  had  been 
told  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  put 
out  to  sea  again.  However,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Government  left 
before  the  ship  departed  and  the  captain 
of  the  San  Juan  was  told,  to  his  surprise, 
that  he  could  not  take  his  ship  out.  At 
this  point,  the  captain,  in  desperation, 
did  the  only  thing  he  could  think  of  do- 
ing. He  attempted  to  leave  because  he 
had  a  catch  aboard  and  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  Peru  and  Ecuador  to  take 
these  ships  into  port  after  their  catch  is 
on  board  in  that  the  vessels  can  keep 
their  refrigerating  plants  going  for  only 
a  limited  period  of  time. 

The  fines  levied  against  these  vessels 
have  been  large  and  resulted  in  a  sys- 
tematic shakedown  with  which  we  have 
been  far  too  patient  in  the  past.  I  think 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  its  nationals  and  its 
ships— its  fishing  fleets — in  every  other 
matter,  including  areas  in  the  military, 
such  as  the  unfortunate  incident  of  the 
Pueblo,  should  be  made  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. There  should  be  no  question  as  to 
our  feelings  and  our  determination  and 
a  flrm  request  for  a  new  assessment  of 
this  entire  problem  and  a  new  set  of  rules. 
Our  Government  .should  insist  immedi- 
ately on  an  international  convention  to 
determine,  once  and  for  all.  the  borders 
of  the  territorial  sea.  and  the  contifiuou.s 
fisheries  jurisdiction. 

These  Latin  American  countries  bene- 
fit from  our  foreign  aid.  our  vessel  loans 
which  have  actually  been  used  to  .^eize 
our  commercial  fishing  ships,  and  the 
American  importation  of  the  fisheries 
products  of  these  nations.  Con.sequently, 
it  is  time  for  our  State  Department  to  de- 
cide which  of  these  should  be  stopped  in 
order  to  prevent  any  further  recurrences 
of  this  type  of  gunboat  diplomacy. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  message 
should  be  written  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible tei-ms.  I  think  at  long  last  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Ecuador.  Peru,  and  Chile 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  take  a  positive  and  a  very  finn 
position  in  these  matters  and  do  every- 
thing possible  and  necessary  to  protect 
our  fishermen,  and  to  see  that  these  in- 
cidents of  harassment  and  international 
shakedown  come  to  an  end: 

Further.  I  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  instruct  the  Am- 
bassadors of  these  nations  and  our  Am- 
bassadors firmly  and  distinctly  that  we 
have  a  new  administration,  that  there 
will  be  new  rides,  and  that  there  will  be 
protection  extended  to  these  people  who 
are  down  there  fishing  legally  aad 
properly. 

I  am  grateftd  for  the  opportunity  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Sen- 
ators wUl  join  with  me  in  urging  the 
new  administration,  the  new  Secretary 
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of  state,  and  the  Department  of  SUte, 
to  take  a  new  stance,  a  flnn  iMPproach. 
and  to  stop  vacillating  in  these  matters 
and  to  have  flrmness  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  American  fishermen  and  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  San 
Juan  proceeded  to  leave  the  harbor  with- 
out paying  the  fine  and  was  shot  at? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  captain  of  the  San 
Juan  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  ship 
was  not  permitted  to  leave,  because  it 
had  been  his  understanding  that  if  he 
would  go  into  the  harbor  and  allowed  the 
represenutives  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  examine  the  damage  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  sail  on  his  way.  When  he  found 
he  was  not  permitted  to  leave,  he  left 
regardless,  and  as  he  was  going  back  to 
board  his  ship  he  was  fired  upon  from 
the  shore  by  Ecuadorians.  He  was  able  to 
depart  and  the  last  report  I  have  is  that 
he  was  moving  toward  international  wa- 
ters for  the  preservation  of  his  ship,  the 
safety  pt  his  crew  and  the  catch  which 
is-AQ  ttieboat. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BbiURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  abfe  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  upon 
the  presentation  be  has  just  made  to  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  learn  more  about  what  is  hap- 
pening over  the  world  and  the  disrespect 
now  being  shown,  and  which  has  been 
shown  for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  United  States  should  permit  many 
things  to  happen  that  have  been  hap- 
pening for  several  years. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  have  been  Interested 
in  these  matters  for  a  long  time.  Many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  In  the  motion- 
picture  industry,  we  attempted  to  make 
motion  pictures  In  one  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  we  experienced 
the  same  type  of  harassment. 

We  finally  took  a  firm  position  that 
unless  proper  conditions  and  understand- 
able regulations  were  written,  we  could 
not  make  motion  pictures  there  any 
longer. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we, 
as  the  leader  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
entire  free  world,  should  make  it  under- 
stood that  there  must  be  proper  and 
equitable  rules  and  regulations  drawn 
up  that  affect  ill  countries  that  operate 
In  international  waters. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  floor. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Eagutoic  assimied 
the  chair. ) 


EAST  GERMAN  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
BERLIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  few  days  we  have  all  become  famil- 
iar with  the  actions  of  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled Government  of  East  Germany  in 
placing  restrictions  upon  the  free  move- 
ment of  West  German  citizens  to  the 
western  sector  of  Berlin. 


These  restrictions  are  openly  provoca- 
tive, particularly  in  view  of  our  Presi- 
dent's own  plans  to  visit  West  Berlin. 
Behind  the  transparent  facade  of  the 
East  German  Government  is  the  iron 
hand  of  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  can 
pretend  that  the  Government  of  East 
Germany  Is  a  free  agent.  The  Soviets 
presently  maintain  a  garrison  of  21  di\i- 
sions  of  Soviet  troops  in  East  Germany, 
an  increase  of  one  since  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Under  such  cliciun- 
stances.  the  actions  of  East  Germany  are 
clearly  condoned,  perhaps  directed  and 
ordered,  by  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Amer- 
icans can  only  view  this  recent  harass- 
ment as  an  overt,  concise,  calculated  at- 
tempt to  harass  both  West  Germany  and 
the  United  States. 

Although  to  some  it  may  appear  that 
the  United  States  has  no  direct  interest 
in  these  actions  since  the  actions  are  di- 
rected against  West  German  citizens,  I 
would  like  to  refer  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  agreement  signed  between 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  May 
4. 1949,  in  New  York  City,  and  the  further 
communique  Issued  by  the  sixth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  In 
Paris  on  June  20,  1949.  This  commu- 
nique reafflrmed  the  New  York  agree- 
ment and  explained  the  obligations  un- 
dertaken by  the  powers  in  more  detail, 
as  follows: 

In  order  to  promote  furtr>er  the  alms  set 
fortb  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  in 
order  to  Improve  and  supplement  this  and 
other  arrangements  and  agreements  as  re- 
gards the  movements  of  persona  and  goods 
.ind  communications  between  the  Eastern 
Zone  and  the  Western  Zones  and  between  the 
zones  and  Berlin,  and  also  In  regard  to  transit, 
the  occupation  authorities,  each  In  his  own 
zone,  win  have  an  obligation  to  talce  the 
measures  necessary  to  insure  the  normal 
runctlontng  and  utilisation  of  rail,  water 
and  road  transport  for  such  movement  all 
persons  and  goods  and  such  cooimunlca lions 
by  post,  telephone,  and  telegraph. 

This  agreement,  which  is  still  in  ef- 
fect, clearly  sets  forth  the  obligation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  see  that  no  inter- 
ference is  made  with  the  movement  of 
any  persons  and  goods,  whether  West 
German  or  otherwise,  in  and  out  of  Ber- 
lin. Although  the  East  German  restric- 
tion is  aimed  at  citizens  of  West  Ger- 
many, the  agreement  with  the  United 
States  clearly  guarantees  the  free  move- 
ment of  these  people.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take if  we  allowed  the  East  Germans  and 
the  Soviets  to  get  away  with  this  direct 
affront  to  international  peace  and  un- 
derstanding. 

According  to  various  reports,  the  War- 
saw Pact  forces  are  holding  maneuvers 
near  Berlin  in  an  obvious  attempt  to 
escalate  the  pressure  being  put  upon 
both  West  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  There  are  also  reports  that  the 
East  Germans  have  made  practice  at- 
tempts in  jamming  aircraft  commimi- 
cations  in  the  area  and  are  planning 
harrassment  of  the  air  corridors. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  desire  to  in- 
crease the  tension  at  a  time  when  otir 
President  is  preparing  to  visit  the  area 
and  when  the  whole  question  of  our  fu- 
ture relationships  with  our  NATO  allies 
IS  under  close  review.  The  Soviet  aim  has 
always  been  to  break  up  NATO  or  at 
least  to  sow  discord  among  the  members 


of  that  pact.  If  they  succeed  in  causing 
the  West  Germans  or  the  Americans 
to  relinquish  their  rights  in  Berlin,  they 
will  cast  doubt  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  NATO  powers  and  they  will  begin  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  West  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  the  allies. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  view  the 
Soviet  provocations  against  Berlin  as  a 
threat  against  Berlin  itself  or  even  Vfen 
Germany  itself.  Tlie  rights  in  question  are 
American  rights,  subscribed  to  by  a  four- 
power  agiecment.  The  West  German  ac- 
cess is  guaranteed  by  virtue  of  American 
lights,  not  West  German  rights.  The  air- 
lines serving  West  Berlin  are  the  airlines 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prance,  not  West  German  airlines.  The 
air  rights  being  threatened,  according  to 
newspaper  reports,  are  our  rights  by 
virtue  of  our  occupation  of  that  city. 
Neither  the  Soviets  nor  the  East  Ger- 
mans have  any  power  to  affect  these 
rights  imilaterally.  In  fact,  as  the  agree- 
ment I  have  just  referred  to  states,  the 
Soviets  actually  have  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  rights  of  access  through  Soviet 
East  Germany  are  asstired. 

In  all  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviets 
at  this  critical  period,  we  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  Soviet  policies 
as  they  are  being  put  into  effect  this 
week. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President.  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  pre\1ously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  3 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
February'  18,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  17,  1969: 

Depaetmcnt  or  the  Txeasctt 

Edwin  S.  Cohen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Depaktmext  or  Health.  Education  and 

Weltabe 
Creed  C.  Black,  of  nunols.  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant   Secretary    of    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare. 

Depaetment  op  Labo* 
Jerome  M.  Roaow,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Depabtment  of  Tbanspobtation 
James  M.  Beggs.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

James  D.  Braman.  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Paul  W.  Cberlngton,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

ACENCT  POR  INTEBNATIONAI,  DEVELOPMENT 

John  A.  Hannah,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Ad- 
mlnlsuator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Diplomatic  and  Fobeicn  Sebvice 

The  following- named  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1. 
a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merica : 

Robert  J.  McCloekey.  of  Maryland. 

FW  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  2,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
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tbe  diplomatic  servloe  of  the  United  SUtea 
of  America: 

WlUlam  O.  Taylor,  of  tbe  XMstrlct  of 
Oolimibla. 

Barle  M.  Welch,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  claoa  3  and 
Mcretarles  in  the  diplcxnatlc  service,  to  l>e 
also  consular  officers  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America: 

John  O.  Oliver,  of  Texas. 

Peter  J.  Peterson,  of  California. 

For  app>olntment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  3,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  tbe-United 
States  of  America: 

Howard  T.  Robinson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  B.  Whitman,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  R.  Wilds,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  4,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Thomas  Solltario,  of  California. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Alvin  P.  Adams,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Wayne  R.  Appleman.  of  Wisconsin. 

E\-erett  D.  Ayer,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  W.  Beales,  of  Virginia. 

Barry  L.  Bern,  of  Colorado. 

Miss  Dorothy  Jean  Black,  of  California. 

Albert  Peter  Burleigh,  of  California. 

Roger  J.  Daley,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Martha  Ann  DeWltt.  of  Colorado. 

William  Robert  Pallcner,  of  Virginia. 

Dennis  Flnnerty,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  W.  Gallagher,  of  New  York. 

Keith  Patrick  Garland,  of  Illinois. 

Ronald  D.  Godard,  of  Texas. 

Dennis  C.  Goodman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  J.  Gross,  of  New  York. 

Richard  E.  Heckllnger,  of  New  York. 

Paul  W.  Hilburn.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Richard  L.  Howell,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  R.  Hutaon,  of  Nebrastut. 

Stan  W.  Jorgensen,  of  Illinois. 

Philip  S.  Kaplan,  of  California. 

Richard  R.  La  Roche,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Terry  Lee  LeitzeU,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alexander  T.  Llebowltz,  of  New  York. 

Jim  D.  Mark,  of  Georgia. 

Donald  J.  McConnell,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Marilyn  Ann  Meyers,  of  Minnesota. 

Stefan  Cox  Nadzo,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Linda  A.  Odum,  of  Tennessee. 

Thomas  Parker,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

B.  Lynn  Pascoe,  of  New  York. 

Miles  S.  Pendleton,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 

Lee  M.  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  J.  Pitman,  of  Iowa. 

Blaine  D.  Porter,  of  Hawaii.     ^ 

Robert  Maxwell  Prlngle,  of  Virginia. 

John  F.  Richard,  of  Connecticut. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  IV,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jeffrey  E.  Silver,  of  New  York. 

Daniel  H.  Simpson,  of  Ohio. 

Ronald  L.  Spaulding,  of  Wasblngton. 

Samuel  D.  Starrett,  of  Indiana. 

Peter  D.  Whitney,  of  Tennessee. 

Irving  A.  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  at  class  7  to  class  6 : 

R.  Don  Crider,  of  Florida. 

Sherwood  H.  Demltz,  of  Michigan. 

Karl  H.  Dixon  III.  of  California, 

Dennis  D.  Donahue,  of  Indiana. 

David  D.  Grimland,  of  Texas. 

Christopher  M.  Henze.  of  California. 

Seth  Robert  Isman,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  F.  Johnson,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Judith  E.  Lee.  of  Louisiana. 

Michael  D.  Love,  of  Oklahoma. 

Larry  L.  Marshall,  of  California. 

Darryl  L.  Penner,  of  Michigan. 

Ross  E.  Petzing.  of  New  Jersey. 

Roger  S.  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  P.  Sheehan,  of  New  York. 

Frank  C.  Strovas.  of  Colorado. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  olB- 
cers  of  class  8  to  class  7 : 


Timothy 'Michael  Carney,  of  Nebraska. 
Miss  Kathleen  J.  Croom,  of  Missouri. 
Richard  D.  Cummins,  of  New  York. 
Richard  Lewis  Fenton,  of  New  York. 
David  P.  Garretson,  of  New  York. 
David  C.  Harr,  of  Illinois. 
Richard  Dale  Kauzlarlch.  of  Illinois. 
William  J.  Lawhorn,  of  Wisconsin. 
George  E.  Mooee,  of  Colorado. 
Eric  David  Newsom,  of  California. 
Robert  C.  Rels,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 
Basil  Scarlls,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Miss  Barbara  Jane  Schrage,  of  Wisconsin. 
James  A.  Smith,  of  Ohio. 
John  W.  Solomon,  of  New  York. 
Edward  Richard  Stumpf ,  of  New  York, 
Garry  V.  Wenske,  of  Idaho. 
For   promotion   from   Foreign   Service   in- 
formation officers  of  class  8  to  class  7: 
Miss  Beverly  H.  Brock,  of  California. 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cain,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  W.  T.  Clarkln,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Miss  Frances  D.  Cook,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Cynthia  J.  Praser,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Gawronskl,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Gail  J.  Gulliksen,  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Katherlne  Hashmall,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Anita  Jeanne  Heger,  of  Pennsylvania. 
George  C.  Kinzer,  of  California. 
Miss  Katherlne  Kline,  of  Ohio. 
John  J.  Morgan,  of  Indiana. 
Eugene  A.  Nojek.  of  Illinois. 
James  C.  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Andrew  O.  Schlessinger,  of  New  York 
James  E.  Smith,  of  Ohio. 
Kenneth  A.  Yates,  of  Connecticut. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
in    the    diplomatic    service    of    the    United 
States  of  America : 

David  L.  Cahn,  of  New  York. 
Taylor  Edward  Clear,  of  Virginia. 
William  H.  Dameron  III,  of  Georgia. 
Alan  W.  Eckert,  of  Virginia. 
James  W.  Elghmle,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thomas  Howard  Gewecke,  of  Illinois. 
Edward  W.  Gnehm,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 
Hugh  Q.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 
Daniel  T.  Hickey,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Michael  R.  Jackson,  of  Washington. 
Sandor  A.  Johnson,  of  California. 
John  F.  Keane,  of  New  York. 
Robert  A.  MacCallum.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Tain  Pendleton  Tompkins,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Benjamin  Tua,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Colin  M.  Warnes.  of  Utah. 
Daniel  F.  Waterman,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Gary  Weston,  of  Michigan. 
For   appointment   as   Foreign   Service   In- 
formation officers  of  class  7.  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Robin  A.  Berrlngton,  of  Ohio. 
Miss  Juliette  Prydman.  of  New  York. 
J,  Michael  Houlahan.  of  Iowa. 
Don  M.  Jacobs,  of  Texas. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
In    the    diplomatic    service    of    the    United 
States  of  America: 

Ch^topher  G.  L,  Jones,  of  tbe  District  of 
Cdluqabia. 
William  A.  Krug,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Paul  M.  McGonagle,  of  Virginia. 
David  Norman   Miller,   of  Nebraska. 
Earl  Douglas  Wenlger,  of  New  York. 
Lyn  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  8,  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America  r 

C.  Roy  Fleming,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 
Miss  M.  Kathleen  Schloeder,  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Frank  Ahmed,  of  Massachusetts. 
Miss  AureUa  E.  Brazeal.  of  Georgia. 


Edgar  D.  Brooke,  of  Virginia. 

Glenn  O.  Brown,  of  Illinois. 

David  L.  Cardwell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  S.  Chase,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire. 

George  L,  Coale,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Jerry  L.  Drew,  of  Illinois. 

Andrze]  T.  Palklewicz,  of  Florida. 

Sylvester  L.   Parrell,   of   California. 

Bernard  J.  Fennell,  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  G.  Flershem,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  J.  Foy.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Miss  Janet  E.  Hall,  of  Michigan. 

Carter  H.  Hills,  of  New  Jersey. 

Theodore  G.  Hoffman,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  W.  Ince,  of  Virginia. 

George  A.  Kulstad.  of  California. 

Lewis  J.  Lapham,  of  Maryland. 

Donor  M.  Lion,  of  Virginia. 

W.  Barrett  McGurn,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Betty  L.  Myles,  of  California. 

Alfred  H.  Neal.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  A.  Peterson,  of  Maryland. 

Jarrel  H.  Richardson,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  C.  Rickard,  of  Colorado. 

Wallett  Bancroft  Rogers,  of  New  York. 

William  S.  Tilney,  of  California. 

Humberto  A.  Valenzuela,  of  Arizona. 

Edward  L.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  .sec- 
retaries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

John  H.  Punarl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth  R.  White,  of  Kentucky. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  con.sular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Abelardo  J.  Abreu,  of  Florida. 

John  B.  Barbadoro,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Leila  S.  Belaval.  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Harold  M.  Buchholz,  of  Ohio. 

Lenard  R.  Clarke,  of  Connecticut. 

William  A.  Colwell,  of  New  York. 

Stanley  C.  Douglass,  of  Indiana. 

Irwin  Ebenau,  of  California. 

Miss    Lucy   Fabrlcatore,   of   New   Jerbey. 

Miss  Loretta  Preedman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Gerber,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Naomi  M.  Oilman,  of  Florida. 

Norman  H.   Goldman,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Guise,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Kenneth  C.  Humborg,  of  California. 

Philip  A.  Klein,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Frances  T.  Llde,  of  Mississippi. 

Teodor  J.  Lopatklewicz,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  E.  Martinez,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Meysenburg,  of  Nebraska. 

Sueo  Morlmoto,  of  Hawaii. 

Gerald  C.  Mull,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  Prleto,  of  Wisconsin. 

H.  Clarke  Rodgers,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina. 

Jack  W.  Ron  to.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Andres  G.  Sanchez,  of  Texas. 

Lyle  A.  van  Ravenswaay,  of  Missouri. 

Rudolph  R.  Weiss,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Chloe  C.  Wing,  of  Washington. 

Vincent  P.  Zavada.  of  New  Jersey. 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 

James  D.  O'Connell,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

In  the  Navy 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Robert  L. 
Townsend.  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rtce 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Vincent  P. 
de  Polx,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231, 1  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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harm 
Alban  Weber  John  B  Jobnaon 

Frederick  A.  Wtgsln       MlcbMl  Lortnao 

Eug«n«  Cronklta 

SUPFLT    COBFS 

HarUnd  E.  Holman 

In  THS  AiB  POBCB 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  S384. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
80«7.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  major  {biomedical  seieHce$) 

Ucli*a,  John  S..  3361734. 

To  be  captain  (dental) 

DavU.  Frederic  C  .  3U3430. 

To  be  first  lievtenanta  (dental) 

Arnold.  Ralph  M  .  3143674. 

Hedrlck.  Michael  C  .  3188183. 

Klaale.  Anderson.  3006185. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (Judge  Advocate) 

.  AmqlO,  Robert  C.  3308777. 

_The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the 
grades  Indicated,  under  the  proTlalons  of 
secuon  8284.  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
with  date*  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  majors 

Abbott.  Dean  E..  2225148. 
Adams.  Glen  L..  3004093. 
Adams.  William  R..  2220031. 
Addy.  Gordon  W  .  2224537. 
Alexander.  Robert  M..  2234590. 
Anderson.  Joseph  O..  0841523. 
Barfleld.  William  M..  1857370. 
Beckham.  Lewis  N..  2249046. 
Blaln.  Wesley  G..  2222797. 
Bowen.  Christopher.  2226290. 
Bradfleld.  Bruce  H  .  3225510. 
Brennan.  Joseph  T  .  2224713. 
Bull.  Kenneth  W  .  2223556. 
Burroughs,  Lorenzo.  3235986. 
Buzan.  Robert  E  ,  2224723 
Carter,  Ray  S  ,  Jr..  2226032. 
Cesta.  Francis  O  .  3253054. 
Cbavls.  WUton  R.,  2226100. 
Chlng.  Kim  W  ,  2237837. 
Clark.  Charles  W  .  2093457. 
Conner.  Ralph  L..  2226177. 
Davidson.  Richard  T..  2235461. 
Deavers.  Glenn  W  ,  2226213. 
Devltt.  Albert  E..  Jr..  2247920. 
Olshongh.  Joe  B..  1909902. 
Donaboe.  John  B..  2248338. 
Drain.  Jack  L..  2223942. 
Elcbler.  Frank  M..  2237454. 
Elvtngton.  Charles  L..  223647S. 
Fett.  Robert  W  .  2251078. 
Fisher.  Eugene.  Jr  .  2219499. 
Flecker.  James  D..  3225593. 
Fousel.  Kenneth  D..  2230028. 
Freer.  Charles  L.,  2219506. 
Prew.  Donald  V  .  1852701. 
Oant.  John  R.,  3226292. 
Olsvold.  Leigh  W  ,  2215369. 
Ooaltne,  Earl  S..  0932805. 
Graham.  Dwlght  R.,  Jr..  2224436. 
Green.  WlllUm  R..  Jr..  2250539. 
Hall.  Donald  C.  3223334. 
Hazel.  Joe  T  .  2235862. 
Hebcrt.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  3236190. 
Henley.  Edgar  L..  2234883. 
Hlenz,  Robert  J..  3350616. 
Hlgginaon,  Glenn  A..  2079727. 
HlllU.  Sammy  J..  2244670. 
Hlnton.  John  M..  Jr..  2319S38. 
Hocken.  Robert  W..  2225473. 
HofUcb,  Warren  C,  Jr.,  3066856. 
Horton,  Joseph  P  ,  Jr  ,  2346647. 
Hubba.  Cbariea  H..  3a394M. 
Iden.  David  J.,  322M»0. 


Jampaa.  Walter  C.  22l77aa. 
Jenkins.  Jack  H  .  2320186. 
Judy.  Jack  B  .  3234293. 
Kagan.  Harry.  2263039 
Karalua,  Peter  H  .  3025373. 
Keehr,  Wallace  W  ,  3233396. 
Kelley.  Edward  W.,  2234004. 
Kelley.  Will  O.  Jr..  2217S78. 
Kendrlck.  Donald  B  ,  2333943. 
King.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  3334161. 
Knaggs.  Nelson  S  .  Jr  ,  3325207. 
Kuethe,  Dale  E  .  3223949. 
Kunaman.  Betty  R  ,  2230317. 
Leake.  Stanley  E..  1857773. 
Leltwlch,  Dalton  L..  3233000. 
Lelfeste.  Harold  B..  3310673. 
Leong.  Lillian  L  .  3348926. 
Undsey.  Harry  V  .  Jr  .  2319570. 
UtUepac*.  Thomas  M..  M464T0. 
Long.  Tbomaa  C.  Jr.,  8SnS42. 
Lowman.  James  K..  33467W. 
Luther.  Homer  O  .  3246043. 
Lutz.  Richard  C  .  3233403. 
MacCallum,  Douglaa  H.,  2236703. 
Macon.  Lawrence  H..  Jr..  3325708. 
Mark.  George  8..  Jr..  3324006. 
Martin.  Thomas  M.,  3336772. 
May,  William  H..  2233764. 
McGrath,  Jamea  C  .  3334089. 
McLean.  William  W..  Jr..  2260078. 
Metcalf .  John  R..  1860000. 
Mlnnlx.  Joseph  C  .  3006580. 
McLean.  William  W  .  Jr  .  2250073. 
Mouney.  Gene  A..  2226533. 
Morris.  John  E  .  2226942. 
Moses,  Simon  W.  C.  2224045. 
Mulcahy,  William  B..  Jr.,  2000048. 
Murphy.  John  F  .  Jr  .  2346667. 
Myen.  Jamea  G..  0841478. 
Uklhlro.  George.  2229888. 
Petkosek.  John  R..  Jr..  2224707. 
Pierce.  Charles  D  .  2222067. 
Polhemus.  Robert  A..  2238116. 
Potter.  John  W  .  0842130. 
Powell.  Alton  W..  3248010. 
Pulllam.  David  L..  2223770. 
Pulse.  Paul  P.  n.  2247746. 
Ralley.  Douglas  J..  1864273. 
Ratlana.  Nicholas.  2225252. 
Richards.  George  C  .  2226406. 
Roach  Robert  W.  Jr..  2000366. 
Ryan.  Joseph  C.  223I8I7. 
Semmler.  Paul  F..  2224764. 
Shewmaker.  Horaca  W..  2334618. 
SUnley.  Thomas  M..  2236006. 
Strain,  Charles  R..  2245653. 
Stripling.  Grady  O..  2222464. 
Thomas.  Audrey  E.,  2250793. 
Thomas.  Richard  C.  2248004. 
Tlaman.  Edward  V..  3220180. 
Voaa,  John  B.  Jr..  2224802. 
Wada.  WUUam  L..  2226730. 
Walan.  Loyd  A..  2233088. 
WaU.  John  W..  2228070. 
Watkios.  Marion  W..  1880440. 
Wauon.  Jake  O..  2306633. 
White,  Richard  E.,  2226200. 
Whitney,  Gerald  G..  2225805. 
WIckstrom.  Thomas  L..  1860833. 
WllUams.  Larry  D..  2226210. 
Williamson.  Richard  E..  3220008. 
WUllngbam.  Letha  P..  1010677. 
Wilson.  Richard  K  .  2237041. 
Woodward.  David.  1911896. 
Woolard.  William  H..  2215733. 
Woolverton.  Alton  L..  2226367. 
Wuest.  Willys  D..  2249202. 
Zlllmer,  David  A..  2335338. 
Znspann,  Norman  D..  2226087. 

To  be  captain* 
Achey,  Dale  A.,  3115625. 
Adams.  WlUlam  B.  Jr..  3086524. 
Allenberg.  James  P.,  3117513. 
Armbruster.  Kermlt  L..  3082210. 
Arnold.  Wilson  T.,  3100227. 
Bach,  John  J..  III.  3117473. 
Bakunas.  Darius  V.,  3118001. 
Bauman.  Roger  A..  3118031. 
Bennett,  William  O..  3110317. 
Berger.  Jamea  R..  3119242. 
Bergmann.  Richard  O.,  3106631. 
BUsbury,  Stephen  J.,  3104611. 


Bllton.  Bertran  W.,  3181080. 
Blohm.  James  C,  3118077. 
Brown.  Carl  D.,  3100711. 
Buehrlg.  Richard  H  .  3121206. 
Carr.  John  P  .  3060752. 
Cobb.  Harold  B..  1004350. 
Cole.  Ernest  L..  3116116. 
Collins.  Walter  A..  3008704. 
Combs.  James  C.  3101066. 
Compton,  jamea  R.,  3117164. 
Coon,  Wayne  H  ,  3099668. 
Cox.  Beula  L.,  3083103. 
DanlaU.  Thomas  F..  3117263. 
DavU.  A.  D..  Jr..  3106823. 
Davis,   Dennis  O.,  3117166. 
DavU.  Forrest  W.,  3106174. 
Davis,  Norman  E.,  3081686. 
Davis.  Thomas  H.,  3086277. 
Dely,  Robert  E.,  3116520. 
Donnelly.  Raymond  H..  3117666. 
Dougher,  Joseph.  3087016. 
Drust.  Leroy  T  .  3121237. 
Ernl.  Walter  A  .  3081538. 
Ferguson.  Joseph  F  ,  Jr.,  3121246. 
Fey.  Leslie  R..  3117662. 
Forgey.  Dennis  A.,  3117080. 
Predertck.  Alva  J.,  3117664. 
Garrett.  DoHs  O  .  3060662. 
Gay.  Teddy.  3101077. 
Glbeau.  Edward  J..  3086008. 
Ootr.  Gerald  O.,  3081026. 
Gulnn.  Robert  H.,  3057114. 
Handrock.  Robert  F.,  3117063. 
Hargrove.  Wilbur  H..  3117260. 
Hassell,  Joel  A..  3116840. 
Hawkins,  Richard  C.  3081406. 
Helm,  Robert  L.,  3120411. 
Horton.  William  R.,  Jr.,  3041413. 
Hover.  Fred  W..  3116738. 
Hudson,  Robert  W.,  3116408. 
Johnson.  Jay  A..  3117180. 
Keating.  Eddie  J  .  3081758. 
Kennedy.  George  B..  3115860. 
Klelcheskl.  Carlln  J..  3071448. 
Lampkln.  John  A..  3115856. 
Legg.  John  F..  3081807. 
Lennon.  Frank  J.,  3041547. 
McLaughlin.  John  R..  3109408. 
MrMurphy.  Bovce  D..  3074537. 
Miller,  Merle  H.  J.,  3118057. 
MUiai.  Robert  J..  3115627. 
Mitchell.  Robert  W..  3021242. 
Moore.  Jack  L  .  Jr  .  3081368. 
Morton.  William  W  ,  3050205. 
Munsey,  Norman  D.,  3081420. 
Nichols.  Joseph  P.,  3070097. 
Nylin.  Roger  E..  3082080. 
Oliver.  Royce  B..  Jr..  3081448. 
Oswald.  Francis  L..  3100974. 
Potter.  WUUam  J..  Jr..  3117306. 
Powers.  Maurice  A..  3056376. 
Randel.  Gene  A..  3101464. 
RaUlff,  Donald  K.,  3004531. 
Rice  Thomas  J..  Sr.,  3116788. 
Robb.  Claude  A..  Jr..  SI05680. 
Rodriguez.  Paul  E.,  3084356. 
Rce.  Jerry  D..  3072198. 
Romalne.  WlUlam  A..  3017896. 
Roeder,  David  S..  3106350. 
Schanzenbacb.  Walter.  3117618. 
Seaslons.  Jerry  L..  3083954. 
Sfamenl.  Peter  E..  3118181. 
Simmons.  James  H..  3056350. 
Sine.  RUcy.  3117836. 
Smith.  Newbern  D..  3118304. 
SolUnger,  Richard  L.,  1910946. 
Sullivan.  James  H.,  3117336. 
Sutherland,  Alexander  C,  3016860. 
Thomas,  Cecil  W.,  3117846. 
Thomas  Donald  C,  Jr.,  2331866. 
Thompson.  Vincent  B..  3036343. 
Trimble.  Rodney  L  .  3082306. 
Vanderneck.  Oustave  R.,  3118308. 
Walker.  Harry  W..  3062017. 
Waltonen.  Wallle  W.,  1910303. 
Welborn,  Lawrence  B.,  3117630. 
Wells.  Bruce  J..  3118363. 
Woltr.  Warren  A..  3086646. 
Wonderly,  Paul  C,  3117047. 

To  b«  fint  lieutenamtt 
McKlnnon,  John  W..  3118063. 
Melley.  Emery  O..  3121126. 
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Ross  Jon  W.,  3118306. 
Sewell,  Oayle  W..  3118271. 
smith,  Breckinridge  8.,  3118088. 
The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the   Air   Force   Offlcer   Training   School   for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the 
crade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
Usions    of    secUon    8284.    Utle    10.    United 
Staus  code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Alderman,  Gary  L.,  3227608. 
Beck.  Gary  W.,  3326622. 
Boucher,  John  N.,  3227546. 
Buechler,  Ralph  L.,  3226603. 
Carmlchael,  Douglas  D  ,  3227623. 
Collins,  Predrlc  H  ,  3225270. 
Connell,  Stanley  E.,  3226408. 
Crawley,  Glenn  S.,  3226887. 
Deane,  Robert  A.,  3226943. 
Dlggle,  David  W.,  3227347. 
Dixon,  Charles  J.,  3227662. 
Doherty,  James  B  ,  3226277. 
Dyer,  WlUlam  B.,  3226967. 
PaneUl,  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  3239451. 
Farmer,  WlUlam  D..  3225282. 
Ferris,  Bruce  D.,  3225283. 
Ford,  James  G.,  3226598. 
Fraley,  Theodore  R.  E.,  3225286. 
GUbert,  James  M.,  Ill,  3227488. 
Gregory,  Ernest,  Jr.,  3227539. 
Grlffls,  Stanley  D.,  3225289. 
Grubb,  John  G..  Jr.,  3227453. 
Haller,  Ralph  S.,  3225298. 
Harper,  John  E.,  3225295. 
Hemmlnger,  Eugene  W.,  3225297. 
Henderson,  Melvln  J.,  3227V43. 
Herod,  Patrick  L.,  3225298. 

Hodges,  Harry  N.,  Jr..  3226200. 

Hohberger,  Todd  H.,  3226999. 

Hussey,  Charles  T.,  3227643. 

Ines,  Victor  D..  3227369. 

KuUlng.  Prank  A..  3239310. 

Lang.  Benjamin  G.,  3227490. 

Llndsly,  Lewis  O.,  3227566. 

Long,  Trecla  A.,  3230323. 

Lundy.  Wilson  T..  Jr..  3239324. 

Masters,  Russell  M.,  Jr.,  3239327. 

McGrath,  Stephen  G.,  3239334. 

McLaughlin,  Tliomas  M.,  3226448. 

McLean,  Jimmy  L.,  3239418. 

Menz,  Manfred,  3239336. 

O'Brien.  Donald  C.  3227426. 

CLeary.  John  O..  Jr.,  3227438. 

Owen,  Earl  C,  in,  3226639. 

Parsons.  Wade  H.,  3226963. 

Filler,  Steven  J.,  3226467. 

Qulntana,  Richard  P.,  3239348. 

Radley,  Roger  J..  Jr..  3239350. 

Raguskus.  Andrew  O.,  3226998. 

Ramsey,  Frank  P.,  Jr.,  3239351. 

Reynolds,  Peter  T.,  3226885. 

Samanle,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  3227563. 

Sears.  Joel  L..  3339362. 

See.  Henry  S.,  3227676. 

Shope.  James  D.,  3239364. 

SUer.  Larry  O.,  3239366. 

Starr.  Gerald  A.,  3239371. 

Stewart,  Cameron  R.,  3226919. 

Stolee.  Eric  M..  3239378. 

Thoma,  MerUne  A.,  3227783. 

Thompson,  Samuel  B.,  3239381. 

Tomllns,  Frederick  L.,  3226612. 

Tootle,  Alvln  E..  Jr.,  3227706. 

Wagner,  Daniel  J.,  3239387. 

Wheeler,  WlUlam  H.  G.,  3226050. 

WlUett.  Richard  D.,  3239424. 
WUUams.  Edward  M..  Jr..  3227517. 
Williams,  Walter  E.,  3226418. 
Wood.  Gary  E.,  3227524. 
Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to   designation   as  distinguished   grad- 
uates, the  following  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Offlcer  Training  Corps  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
or  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2106,  title  10,  United  Stetea  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  th«  Air  Force: 
Ambrose,  Ralph  T.,  Jr.  Anderson,  Timothy  L. 
Andersen,  Albert  E.,      AnaeU,  Lee  V. 
Jr.  Atkinson,  Robert  H. 


Bagley.  Ronald  L. 
Barron.  Patrick  I. 
Barter.  Stephen  H. 
Basha,  Leroy  C. 
Black,  Larry  W. 
Blackburn,  Richard  8. 
Bolton,  Claude  M.,  Jr. 
Bostick,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Bowman,  David  W. 
Boyd,  Edward  J. 
Brick,  Jon  C. 
Busslan,  Donald  J. 
Bustle,  Daniel  G. 
Calderon,  Daniel  A. 
Carlson,  Alan  S. 
Certain,  Robert  G. 
Chapman,  John  F. 
Cheney,  Brian  A. 
Cherry,  Maurice  L. 
Cimlno,  John  J. 
Cmibulk,  Robert,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Billy  K. 
Coleman,  Leland  J. 
Corbett,  Charles  E.,  Jr 
Crawley,  Alfred  L. 

Crowe,  John  B. 
Dalley,  Garrett  C. 

Davis,  John  A. 

Day,  Thomas  E. 

Demott,  Dale  A. 

Detwiler,  Gene  C. 

Dolan,  Kenneth  H. 

Downing,  Jeffrey  N. 

Draggoo,  Thomas  E. 

Durant,  Howard  R. 

Eastman,  Warren  L. 

Elmore,  Ashby  D. 

Elstun,  Roger  E. 

Emory,  Steven  R. 

Panning,  Arthur  E. 

Fee,  Darrell  C. 

Flumara.  Henrv 

Foley.  Robert  J. 

Franklin.  Alan  R. 

Fuller,  Rex  L.,  Ill 

Garrett,  Roger  G. 

Gleleghem,  Thomas  A 

Gray.  Leland  A. 

Gushwa,  Dean  A. 

Gutierrez,  Hector,  Jr. 

Haggard,  Freddy  M. 

Hamilton,  Donald  E. 

Hammond.  Paul  O. 

Hankerson,  Kenneth 
L.,  Jr. 

Heckathom,  William 
G. 

Hee,  Patrick  Y.  W. 

Henneke,  David  O. 

Herrelko,  David  A. 

Herron,  Randall  A. 
Hightower,  Charles  D. 
mil,  Larry  A. 
Hofer,  George  E. 
Hope,  Oscar  C.  in 
Humpherys,  Thomas 

W. 
Jackson,  PhlUip  L. 
Johann,  Donald  F. 
Johnson,  Raymond  P 
Johnson,  Ronald  H. 
Jordan,  John  A. 


Keesee,  Orvllle  W. 
Kiemele,  Mark  J. 
K<q>elke,  Lee  W. 
Kunciw,  Bohdan  O. 
Lamb,  Douglas  O. 
Uchtenberg.  Byrtm  K. 
Lundell.  Edward  A. 
Maddox,  Stephen  B. 
Magulre,  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
Mallamo,  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Martin,  Thomas  A.,  lU 
Mazzeo,  George  C. 
McGee,  Robert  A. 
McMllUan,  William  H. 
McNeese,  Larry  B. 
Meadors,  William  P.,  n 
Mercer,  Harold  G. 
Merrell.  Richard  L. 
Miller,  William  L. 
Morey.  Richard  J. 
Murphy,  Danleld  O. 
Odgers,  Karl  J. 
.Oliver,  Dale  H. 
O'Neill,  Michael  E. 
Osborn,  David  B. 
Parrls,  Keith  R. 
Parry,  Alan  J. 
Passmore,  Robert  D. 
Pearson,  Steve  H. 
Perry,  Keye  E. 
Peterschmldt,  David  C. 
Phillips,  WlUlam  M.  F. 
PoUclnskl,  Thomas  P. 
Powell,  David  L. 
Powell,  Ronald  O. 
Racey,  Frederick  W. 
Rather,  Stephen  H. 
Raymond,  Victor  P. 
Reece,  Roger  P. 
Reynolds,  Thomas 

j.n 

Richardson,  Jamea  P. 
Ritchie,  Lynn  V. 
Rouse,  David  L. 
Rudolph,  Gregory  W. 
.  Schott,  Marvin  A. 
Schutz,  Pierre  M., 
Silvey,  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Slusher,  George  C. 
Smith,  Kenneth  M. 
Smith,  Larry  J. 
Stewart,  WlUlam  G. 
Stlmer,  Richard  R.,  Jr. 
Streater,  Donald  A. 
Talbot,  Terry  R. 
Tippett,  Floyd  S.,  Jr. 
Troyer,  David  M. 
Vogt,  Donald  A. 
Vonkaenel,  Larry  E. 
Ward,  Milton  B. 
Weir,  Ted  B. 
Whlpps,  Daniel  W. 
White,  Charles  M. 
Wlldung,  Kenneth  L. 
Williams,  Boosevelt  L. 
WlUke,  Ronald  S. 
Wills,  Gary  M. 
Winkler,  WUUam  J. 
WIttlsh,  Richard  W. 
Wright,  Keith  C. 
Young,  Walter  W.,  Jr. 


In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
imder  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3284  and  3305. 

To  be  colonels 

Adams,  Claude  M.,  050251. 
Adams,  Dvrtght  L.,  036323. 
Adams.  Edwin  C,  038212. 
Adamson,  James  B.,  026935. 
Ahrenholz.  Albert  F.,  080534. 
Akers.  Walter  W..  080535. 
Alexander,  Arnold  W.,  045089. 
Allan,  Robert  H.,  038070. 
AndreoU.  Robert  L.,  041181. 
Andrews,  George  H.,  079726. 
Applegate.  WllUam,  080542. 
Archer,  Robert  E.,  038344. 


Ardery,  Edward  B.,  025503. 
Ashllne.  Carl,  084340. 
Aykroyd.  Albert  W..  036080. 
Baber,  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  027046. 
Bahrlch,  Garry  A.,  060188. 
Bakewell.  Arthur  L.,  050241. 
Barfoot,  Van  T.,  038200. 
Barker,  John  P.,  041273. 
Barnes,  Joseph  P.,  026501. 
Barrett,  Raymond  D.,  050048. 
Bauknight,  George  W.,  080560. 
Beam,  Wilmer  M.,  060221. 
BelUno,  Joe  p.,  Jr.,  041047. 
Benckart.  Robert  G.,  049838. 
Benge,  Charles  J.,  080568. 
Bennett,  James  G.,  084543. 
Bercaw.  Roger  M.,  079738. 
Berger,  Casper,  O410S2. 
Betchtel,  Robert  W.,  038218. 
Bethea,  Ned  R.,  047132. 
Beuke,  Henry  A.,  090486. 
Beyer.  Richard  A.,  038263. 
Blaha,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  038245. 
Blalkle,  John  W.,  081889. 
Blanchard,  George  S.,  026737. 
Boardman,  William  M.,  079745. 
Boesch,  Eugene  F.,  079746. 
Boiler,  Quellen  D.,  026050. 
Botchln,  Philip,  080594. 
Bowers,  Verne  L.,  081962. 
Bovk-man,  Joseph  C,  080597. 
Brady,  Walter,  080602. 
Brake,  Ralph  W.,  035708. 
Brandenburg,  WlUlam,  038080. 
Brant,  WUUam  A.,  080604. 
Bravm,  Gustav  J.,  Jr.,  038191. 
Bressler,  Howard  E.,  040967. 
Brlnnon.  WUUam  H.,  055931. 
Brlnson,  Arthur,  047740. 
Brown,  Charles  H.,  049617. 
Brovra,  George  B.,  Jr.,  026623. 

Brown.  Royal  B.,  080050. 

Bruno,  Nicholas  J.,  084346. 

Buchanan.  James,  Jr.,  080052. 

BuUard,  Robert  H.,  055817. 

Burkholder,  James  B.,  079762. 

Burley,  Roy  W.,  056351. 

Burr,  William  E..  n,  026597. 

Buto,  Junichl,  080287. 

Buzalskl.  Ernest  A.,  025906. 

Buzzett.  Harry  A.,  026683. 

Cabell,  Derosey  C,  026902. 

CahlU,  James  P,  089039. 

Callahan,  Leslie  G.,  026704. 

Campbell,  Hubert  S.,  050154. 

Campbell,  James  W.,  080635. 

Canham,  Robert  C,  38192. 

Capka,  Jerrv  G.,  026573. 

Carley,  John  W.,  026571. 

Carraway,  Joseph  O.,  050012. 

Carter,  Doniphan,  026907. 

Cash,  Carl  V.,  076857. 

Cassidy,  John  A.,  084351. 

Caton,  June  C,  038074. 

Caudell.  Louis,  080646. 

Celluccl,  Loreto,  080648. 

Chamblee,  John  J..  079770. 

Cheek,  Leon  B.,  Jr.,  080650. 

Christm,  Charles  A.,  080383. 

Church.  CharUe  B..  080654. 

Clark,  Charles  R.,  039443. 

Clifford,  John  W..  080384. 

Cline,  Charles  L.,  036543. 

Coberly.  James  E..  041275. 

Coburn,  Dick,  080662. 

Cody,  Robert  L.,  055980. 

Coe,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  050217. 

Coleman,  Bernard  H.,  38243. 

Condit.  Boss  R..  Jr..  080061. 

Connell,  James  M..  026700. 

Cooch.  Francis  A..  026712. 

Cook,  Woodrow  W.,  080389. 

Cooper.  Kenneth  B.,  026476. 

Cooper,  Walter  H.,  084364. 

Cowherd,  Robert  M.,  026932. 

Crain.  Charles  L.,  080680. 

Cranford,  Jack,  080682. 

Creel,  Buckner  M.,  039447. 
Cronin,  Eugene  S.,  039070. 
Crouch.  Floyd  W.,  Jr..  056356. 
Cullen,  John  J.,  084367. 
Curington,  Russell,  056170. 
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Cuahman.  John  R.,  03648S. 
Cutrona.  Joaeph  F.  H.,  0366M. 
Cyr.  Clarence  W..  036753. 
DaUlng*.  Hyrum.  060086. 
Dklton.  Elvln.  080687. 
Daly.  Robert  C.  038707. 
Darden.  Harry  L.,  080067. 
Dart.  Robert  C  .  036563. 
Daub.  David  L  ,  060068. 
DaTts.  Prank  B  .  080601. 
D»Tla.  Oerald  W  .  O09814. 
Dayton.  Kenneth  O..  O8O603. 
D«  Arment.  Harold  O..  036617. 
D«  Graff.  Andrew  J..  O36606. 
Dean.  WUUam  L..  084368. 
Decker.  Cdwln  R..  036610. 
Deeter.  Chalmer  L..  036833. 
Denman.  Dale.  Jr  .  036601. 
Deamond.  John  B.,  036637. 
Devlne.  Jamee  B..  039443. 
Dl  Silvio.  Armond.  096817. 
Dlckaon.  Herbert  F..  080446. 
Dlnklna.  Holly  W..  080073. 
Dodaon.  Arthur  W..  080710. 
Donagbey.  Jamea  C.  O80M8. 
Donaldaon.  John  W  .  036837. 
Dooley.  Edward  M  .  038168. 
Dougherty.  Joseph  P    O5A031 
Downle.  John  W  .  080717. 
Drake.  Robert  E..  036631. 
Dnfault.  Robert  C  .  080074. 
BuncfLO.  Carl  R..  038140. 
DuniviUcbanl  J..  Jr..  080736. 
Dunaon.  Noble  H  .  084841. 
Durbon.  Roy  C  .  037219. 
Durham.  James  T  .  080738. 
Duttweller.  Oscar  E..  O30808. 
Emley,  Paul  C  .  036000. 
Epp,  Orlando  C  .  084363. 
Erlenkotter.  Richard.  O36S07. 
Evans.  JoUn  M  .  O30493 
Bverett.  Prank  O  .  Jr..  066390. 
Swing.  Jamea  W  .  080079. 
Fair.  Robert  L  .  038367. 
Pelder,  Loula  P  .  038343. 
Ferrell.  Odel  P  .  080080. 
Flerke.  Alfred  H..  080081. 
Flnnegan.  John  B..  07B813. 
Fischer.  Leonard  J  .  080757 
FIstaer.  Paul  M..  080759. 
Flwk.  Harold  J..  080760. 
Foffd.  Clifford  H..  080786. 
Forsyth.  Oeorge  E..  080768. 
Fraaer.  Ronald  F  .  084363. 
Freda.  James  J  .  O845S0. 
Freeman.  Herman  O  .  080776. 
Fritz.  WlllUm  H..  026630. 
Pry.  Ernest  M..  048668. 
Oardner.  Ralph  V  .  030336. 
Oarrett.  O  G  .  O80783 
Oenger.  Edward  P  .  079823. 
Gentleman.  Robert  W  .  050008. 
Oephart.  John  W  .  038069. 
Olamarlo.  Theodore.  080000. 
Gibson.  Harold  B..  Jr..  038340. 
GUI.  Bryan  E.,  Jr..  O5600S. 
Gist.  William  W..  m.  038375. 
Glaaer.  Robert  D..  080703. 
Goodman.  Paul.  081903. 
Oorwltz.  Bertram  K..  080093. 
Ocas,  Donald  P  .  080801. 
Grace.  Henry  A..  026714. 
Graham.  WUUam  B  .  026500. 
Grant.  Philip  3  .  026837 
Graves.  Ernest.  Jr  ,  026473. 
Graves.  WUUam  P  .  049828 
Gregory.  WUUam  A..  OF10443S. 
Grlmland.  Neal  G..  O7S880. 
Gruenther.  Donald  A  .  026538. 
Gwynn.  John  E..  080818. 
Haar.  Herbert  R..  Jr..  A49843. 
Haekwood.  Arthur  W..  036100. 
Haen.  CUfford  L  .  080832. 
Hall.  John  B..  079837. 
Hallanan.  George  H..  080838. 
Ham.  WUUam  W  .  Jr..  056188. 
Hamilton.  Robert  B..  080831. 
Harper.  Wilson  C.  036663. 
Harris.  Douglas  L..  026763. 
HarrU.  Earl  D..  O80839. 
HarrU.  Walter  R..  036688. 
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Harris.  William  T..  087778. 
Hartley.  C.  W..  Jr..  087530. 
HartUne.  John  D  .  080845. 
Hayward.  Harold  I  .  036756. 
Heaser.  WUUam  J  .  040893. 
Henderson.  Oran  K..  084360. 
Henlon.  John  Q  .  O38306. 
Hennaaaey.  John  J  .  036798. 
Haaaar.  WUUam  P  .  080106. 
Hlcka.  Orman  E  .  060334^ 
Hlgglna.  Robert  P..  O80M8. 

ith.  MUton  8  .  O66086. 

.Warren  D.  037860. 

a.  Robert  L..  O6087S. 
HoUUter.  Robert  L..  086306. 
HomelJ.  Edwin  D  .  O80108. 
Hoapelhom.  Cecil  W..  060333. 
Howland.  John  S  .  036680. 
Hoy.  Tbomaa  H  .  038307. 
Hubar.  Robert  B..  060310. 
Humma.  WUUam  J  .  036861. 
Hurow.  Arthur.  084373. 
Hutter.  Dean  E  .  038210. 
Hyman.  Arthur  8  .  026774. 
Ice.  Jack  C  .  070866. 
lUatoa.  WUUam  G..  080886. 
Ingham.  Frederick  L..  037681. 
Irvine.  James.  Jr..  038406. 
Jackson.  Harry  H..  066616. 
Jackaon.  Robert  J..  O76M0. 
Jackaon.  Saul  A..  036636. 
Jacobs.  Bruce  M..  080003. 
Jenkins.  Paul  W..  080114. 
Jepaon.  Warren  H..  038310. 
Johnson.  Frederic  E..  035886. 
Johnson.  Ivan  H..  087804. 
Johnson.  WUUam  P..  038336. 
Kajenckl.  Francis  C.  025583. 
Kantz.  Robert  J..  080931. 
Kamaa.  Howard  L..  036S15. 
KaotBann.  Paul  R..  036377. 
Keesall.  David  B..  056136. 
Kelley.  Charles  L..  050168. 
Kennedy.  Arthur  H  .  039300. 
Keown.  James  L..  03S538. 
Keasler.  Herman  E..  OS5898. 
Ketcham.  Donald  T..  084377. 
Kettelhut.  Marvin  C  .  084378. 
Kettler.  Jack  F..  060003. 
KUUan.  John  J..  O3S603. 
Kinnard,  Leo  D..  036736. 
Klrshrot.  laldor  J..  084379. 
Kissinger.  Harold  A..  030446. 
KJellstrom.  John  A..  038353. 
Klaver.  Clarence  A..  080943. 
Klekas.  Louis  J  .  054888. 
Knuepfer.  Dieter  C.  080081. 
Kolanklewlcz.  Charlen.  079880. 
KraU.  WUUam  P  .  084564. 
KrOMWi.  Frederick.  060006. 
Kuffnar.  John  E..  O2580S. 
Kurkjlan.  George  A..  084380. 
Ladd.  Harley  W..  053513. 
Ladaon.  Robert  N..  080053. 
iJHigham.  Dwight  W..  O804S7. 
Lanaford.  Jack  P..  080056. 
Latimer.  Harry  D  .  038320. 
La  Van.  C.  J..  038134. 
Leonard.  WlUlam  B..  080133. 
Larch.  Archer  L..  Jr..  036736. 
Llndell.  Rodney  W..  026719. 
Undstrand.  Nelson.  080135. 
Unn.  Herschel  E  .  084556. 
Livingston.  Curtis.  084384. 
Livingston.  Douglas.  080137. 
Long.  LouU  E..  090375. 
Lopes,  Leonard  P  .  056311. 
Lowe,  Thomas  A.,  049836. 
Lowry,  Walter  C.  Jr..  O37950. 
Lucas,  John  G..  O79902. 
Luckey.  James  P  ,  080138. 
MacDonald.  Alan.  080140. 
MacKechnle.  Theodore.  03838T. 
Macldull.  Joseph  C.  085109. 
Mahin,  Prank  C.  Jr.,  02S489. 
Malkemes.  WUUam  C.  041223. 
Maltese,  Edward  V..  084387. 
Marks,  Joseph  W..  081007. 
Maracbhausen.  John.  08484S. 
Mantaall.  Arthur  R..  026684. 
Martin,  Doyne  K.,  081014. 


Martin,  Stephen  O.,  041361. 
llason,  Anthony,  080368. 
Matte.  Robert  G..  066106. 
May.  Billy  J.,  084568. 
Mayball,  John  O.,  066744. 
McAuUffe,  DennU,  036600. 
McCaffrey.  John  E.,  079016. 
McCaffrey.  WlUlam.  084388. 
McCarren,  Edwin  J  .  050314. 
McClary,  WUUam  T.,  080146. 
McConnell,  Donald.  081037. 
McConnell.  Donald,  080146. 
McDonald.  Thomas  J  .  039437. 
McDonald.  WlUlam.  084390. 
McFadden.  Charles.  O5004S. 
McFarland.  B.  J  .  085110. 
McOlnnU.  Eugene  J..  084393. 
McOulre,  Jamea  M..  084394. 
McGulre,  Thomas  J.,  036733. 
McOurk.  Donald  J.,  048078. 
McKeen.  Chester  M..  049816 
McKeever,  Bernard.  036789. 
McKenna.  James  O..  038369. 
McKlnnls.  Charles.  080148. 
McLellan  WUUam.  084550. 
McMUlan  WlUlam.  054971. 
McSoley.  George  P..  037877. 
Mearea.  Edward  D.,  056013. 
Mellen,  Thomas  W..  080150. 
Melloh.  James  L..  084398. 
Mendelson.  Sheldon.  079936. 
Mendenhall,  PrancU,  038303. 
Merrick.  Thomas  L.,  037133. 
Metz.  Robert  G..  Sr..  040890. 
Metzler.  Howard  C.  026531. 
Mllburn.  Earl  P  .  048727. 
Miles.  Charles  E  ,  Jr..  055717. 
Miller.  Donald  E  .  081050. 
MUlington.  Edgar  N  .  026759. 
Mills.  Edgar  P..  081056. 
MoUoy.  Cornelius  J  .  036793. 
Moon.  Franklin  B..  026511. 
Moore.  Prank  E..  Jr..  026865. 
Moore.  Robert  K..  081080. 
Moore.  Thomas  E  .  Jr  .  026615. 
Morey,  Galen  C.  084563. 
Morris.  Robert  C.  O8107S. 
Moss.  Felix  R..  040876. 
MouUs.  Wallace  J..  026863. 
Mullen.  WUUam  C.  F..  055926. 
Mumford.  Elmer  S..  088450. 
Munt.  Francis  R  .  081081. 
Murdock.  Eugene  J..  OF104503. 
Murphy.  Robert  H..  026660. 
Murray.  John  E..  084401. 
Naughton  Francis  E..  081086. 
Neal.  WUUam  D..  Jr..  084403. 
Nellond.  Patrick  M.,  020616. 
Nelson.  WlUlam  J..  030673. 
Newton.  Cleon  H.,  080154. 
Nicholson.  James  E..  080156. 
Nicholson.  Tom  M.,  081090. 
Norman.  WUUam  S.,  050071. 
Norwood.  Roger  M..  084404. 
O'Brien.  James  K.,  036535. 
OTtonnell.  Edwin  T..  036537. 
OXlonohue.  Thomas  J..  081103 
Okler.  Oliver  E..  050039. 
OUn.  Warren  S..  084406. 
Oliver.  Oeorge  S..  081105. 
Olney.  Gregory  L..  038142. 
Olszewski.  Walter  J..  081109. 
Orchel.  Stanley.  081110. 
Orr.  Lawrence  E..  Jr..  081112. 
Osborne.  Lloyd  A..  038123. 
Ott.  David  E.  036532. 
Owlngs.  James  B..  0412S4. 
Pahl.  Irving  C.  080470. 
Pappas.  George  S..  026787. 
Parker.  Burton  P..  055033. 
Parker.  Woodrow  W..  081122. 
Parson.  Nels  A..  Jr..  026713. 
Patterson.  James  H..  O7690S. 
Patton.  Oliver  B..  028747. 
Pearce.  Robert  M  .  030721. 
Pelland.  James  G..  038286. 
Perna,  Leonard  P..  084409. 
Perry,  Eugene  M.,  Jr..  056273. 
Peterson.  Carl  L.,  Jr..  026693, 
Peterson,  John  T.,  036901. 
Peterson,  Palmer  A.,  08113S. 
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Pettlgrew,  Dee  W..  Jr.,  36717. 
Plckell.  Oeorge  W.,  081138. 
Pierce,  Gardner  T.,  081933. 
Pierce,  John  R.,  Jr.,  038381. 
Plttenger,  Edwin  O.,  038378. 
Pitts,  Kern  P.,  038718. 
Potter,  Jack  C  061147. 
Powers,  John  F.,  Jr.,  038350. 
Powers,  Joaeph  W.,  O60190. 
Presley,  Lemuel  I.,  050264. 
pye.  WUUam  S.,  081155. 
Rafert,  Walter  E.,  027044. 
Raleigh,  Edward  C,  081159. 
Ramos,  Francisco  J..  050174. 
Rateau.  Munro  A..  081162. 
Reed.  Gilbert  R.,  Jr.,  080480. 
Reld.  Robert  D..  036712. 
Reldenbaugh.  Charles,  081170. 
RevoUnsky,  Philip,  050139. 
Rich,  Robert  E.,  050002. 
Richards,  Howard  W..  026688. 
Richards.  Robert  H.,  047545. 
Richmond,  Allen  P.,  050068. 
Robblns,  Oeorge  B..  050176. 
Robblns,  Robert  A.,  035780. 
Robblns,  Vernon  E.,  026871. 
Rodgers,  Otis  H.,  060049. 
Roller,  Thomas  A.,  066153. 
Rosell,  Thomas  G.,  041294. 
Sadove,  Aaron  S.,  081197. 
Samuel,  Robert  W.,  028723. 
Sanders,  Frederick,  081200. 
Sanders,  Joseph  L.,  081925. 
Sanders,  Roy  A.,  035612. 
Sayes,  Thomas  H.,  084569. 
Sayre,  Gordon  E.,  079988. 
Scanlon,  WUUam  E.,  081203. 
Scherberger,  Richard,  081204. 
Scherer,  Charles  R..  084420. 
Schoomaker,  Pred  B..  038249. 
ScloUa.  Ralph  A..  026628. 
Scott.  George  A..  Jr..  038310. 
Scott.  Wlnfleld  S.,  026697. 
Selton,  Robert  W.,  026678. 
Senechal.  Jack  P..  056382. 
Shadle.  Charles  M.,  041182. 
ShankUn,  John  D.,  084571. 
Sharp,  Sam  H.,  054968. 
Shealy,  Carroll  D.,  079993. 
Shemwell,  Elwood  H.,  056066. 
Sheppard,  Byron  E.,  039353. 
Sheppard.  Orval  H  ,  081215. 
Sheriff,  Herman  W.,  081216. 
SUver,  Benjamin  S.,  039427. 
Silver,  David  L.,  Jr.,  026919. 
Slska,  John  R.,  038289. 

Skaggs,  Joseph  E.,  084423. 

Smith,  Albert  C.  Jr.,  050121. 

Smith,  James  C.  038314. 

Smith,  Jeffrey  O.,  039417. 

Smith,  Ray  H.,  049768. 

Smith,  Robert  A.,  026679. 

Smith,  Robert  M.,  039408. 

Snow,  Beverly  C,  Jr.,  026499. 

SoUosl,  John  S..  081246. 

Spires,  George  H.,  Jr.,  081250. 

Stahelskl,  Anthony,  081254. 

Standlsh.  Mylee  E.,  080193. 

SUnfiel,  Charles  A.,  084426. 

Stanley,  Spencer  G.,  038301. 

Sterr,  John  B.,  081258. 

Staser,  Bruce  L,  026842. 

Steel,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  026546. 

Stevens,  Kenneth  T..  036203. 

Strock,  Robert  D.,  050008. 

SulUvan,  John  S.,  Jr.,  026904. 

Tabor,  Harry  E..  081273. 

TarneU,  Benedict  A.,  081275. 

Tarpley,  Thomas  M.,  026827. 

Taylor,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  080014. 

Tharp,  Charles  D.,  090371. 

Them,  Eugene  P.,  084431. 

Thomas,  Gordon  P.,  081284. 

Thomas,  Joseph  A.,  080017. 

Tlchenor,  John  P.,  080601. 

TJoesem,  Oliver  P.,  080503. 
Tofller,  Alan  R.,  038037. 
Tompkins,  Charles  H.,  80503. 
Tootle,  Vernon  M.,  041287. 
Toppln,  Joseph  D.,  081297. 
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Treadwell.  Jack  L.,  038163. 
Truman,  Corbie  R..  036883. 
Valensteln,  Earle  L.,  060040. 
Van  Atten,  WlUlam,  038274. 
Van  Lydegraf ,  Dean,  049667. 
Vance,  Wendell  W.,  065896. 
Venables.  Joseph  E.,  084437. 
Walts.  Charles  C.  Jr.,  082118. 
Wamsted.  Leland  D.,  050179. 
Ware,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  026688. 
Wear,  George  E.,  026783. 
Weaver,  Maurice  S.,  O50094. 
Wessels,  Robert  R.,  026630. 
Weston,  John  M.,  Jr.,  081328. 
Weyant,  Wallace  W.,  039461. 
Whalen,  Donald  E.,  081329. 
Whltesldes.  Bruce  M.,  049707. 
Whltlock.  Charles  T.,  081334. 
Wilson,  Albert  P.,  Jr.,  081342. 
WUson,  Roy  L.,  081346. 
Wilson,  Samuel  V.,  036566. 
Winton.  Marshal  C,  084443. 
Young,  Mason  J.,  Jr.,  026603. 

To  be  colonels.  Chaplain 
Benner.  Herman  N.,  076789. 
Walsh,  Emmett  L.,  087655. 
To   be   colonels.    Women's   Army   Corps 

Bailey,  Mildred  C  L281. 
Branch,  Elizabeth  H.,  L147. 
Guyette,  Mary  J.,  L183. 
Holslngton.  Elizabeth,  L164. 
Kehrer.  Marie,  L263. 
Mlchl,  Maxene  B.,  L173. 
Yonlack,  Frances  M.,  L157. 

To  be  colonels.  Medical  Corps 
Amos,  James  D.,  057990. 
Austin,  James  A.,  065571. 
Bach,  Sven  A.,031319. 
Baker,  Stewart  L.,  Jr.,  057547. 
Beck,  Marcus  R.,  060043. 
Belaval,  Gustavo  S.,  071903. 
Bernstein,  Robert,  060025. 
Blehusen,  Frederick,  058038. 
Blohm,  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  057559. 
Boysen,  Alexander  M..  059612. 
Bres,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  061178. 
Buescber,  Edward  L.,  060050. 
Caldwell,  Samuel  W.,  063714. 
ChampUn,"  Gerald  A..  060046. 
Chandler,  Bruce  P.,  059613. 
Cohen,  Arthur,  065412. 
Cole,  Norman  J..  058028. 
Conte,  Nicholas  P.,  062905. 
Coppedge,  Richard  L.,  OPl  10635. 
Cowley,  Ray  G.,  057992. 
Daniels,  Roswell  G.,  060058. 

Fancy,  Henry  P.,  059523. 
Fried,  Julian  J.,  072873. 

Gallup,  Samuel  C,  057019. 

Gamble,  Robert  D.,  059604. 

Gardner,  Henry  S.,  077849. 

Greene.  Calvin  E..  097911. 

Grlflln,  Herschel  E.,  065676. 

Hall,  Robert  J.,  059628. 

Hall,  Robert  M.,  064929. 

Hamilton,  George  B.,  060143. 

Hansen,  James  L..  057011. 

Hedberg.  Charles  L..  059566. 

Hemphin.  James  E.,  063779. 

House,  Royce  E.,  081846. 

Howie,  Donald  L..  060756. 

Kurd,  Harry  P.,  059587. 

Jackson,  Lawrence  M.,  059443. 

Jesseman,  Winston  C,  060060. 

Johnston,  Edward  H.,  059536. 

Juel.  Roger  A..  058193. 

Kielman,  Edmund  R.,  085428. 

Kraul,  Charles  W.,  061935. 

Lewis,  Evan  L.,  058205. 

MacDonald,  WUUam,  063215. 

Maldonado.  Leonard.  OC3475. 
McCurdy,  Harry  W.,  060016. 
MendenhaU,  Max  K..  076385. 
Meriwether,  WlUlam,  065572. 
Meroney,  WlUlam  H.,  057010. 
Moore,  Charles  A.,  059584. 
Moser,  Robert  H.,  059597. 
Nelson,  Thomas  G.,  064933. 


Peczenik,  Alois,  061181. 
Peyton,  Alton  B.,  OF106205. 
PiUsbury,  Robert  D.,  052064. 
Pixley,  Charles  C,  057841, 
Plough,  Xrvln  C,  057055. 
Porter,  Warren  E.,  058046. 
Pratt,  Daniel  W.,  089129. 
Reld,  Spencer  B.,  064924. 
Robblns,  Thomas  L.,  057551. 
Rosegay,  Harold,  058766. 
Ross,  Richard  H.,  073246. 
Scott,  Norman  M.,  Jr.,  057569. 
Sharp,  John  H.,  059619. 
Sieber,  Paul  E.,  058707. 
Taylor,  Richard  R.,  062785. 
Terrill,  Arthur  A.,  059594. 
Teschan.  Paul  E.,  059604. 
Throm,  Urban  L.,  II,  026465. 
Tiffany,  William  J.,  065417. 
UmlauJ,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  058198. 
Vlvona,  Stefano,  063717. 
Whelan,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  059531. 

To  be  colonels.  Dental  Corps 
Ailing,  Charles  C.  058253. 
Arbuckle,  Robert  B.,  052078. 
Baranowski,  Leo  F,  056210. 
Baze.  Wallace  R.,  073985. 
Chandler,  John  R.,  Jr.,  056983. 
Dl  Joseph,  Benjamin,  088657. 
Hill ,  James  J. ,  063778. 
House,  Ernest  E.,  063720. 
Kepper,  John  C,  052066. 
Konze,  Charlie  P.,  059448. 
Lancaster,  Carolus,  062902. 
Margetis,  Peter  M.,  057047. 
McCall,  Howard  W.,  057541. 
Monahaii,  James  t-,  O74020. 
Moody,  Ashton  A.,  057826. 
Pollock,  Jack  P.,  062909. 
Rowland,  Robert  p.,  063781. 
Schrelber,  Leonard,  060734. 
Schroeder,  Charles,  063783. 
Snead,  Ralph  B.,  043257. 
Stalker,  Francis.  063151. 
Strong,  WUUam  C,  057394. 
Styer,  Donald  J.,  063716. 
Surlano,  Raffaele,  063212. 
Thoniasson,  Kenneth,  062911. 
Thompson,  Henry  C,  056973. 
Thompson,  James  T.,  049976. 
Watklns,  John  A.,  Jr.,  056259. 
W!an,  George  I.,  Jr.,  056267. 
Zack,  Justin  S.,  057048. 

To  be  colonels,  Veterinary  Corps 
Dixon,  George  P.,  037624. 
Faust,  Herl>ert  R.,  052036. 
Grogan,  Earl  W.,  056275. 
Henderson.  Joshua  E.,  056264. 
Hogge,  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  037634. 
Miller,  Henry  M.,  041150. 
Nims,  Robert  M.,  037638. 

TO  be  colonels.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bradv  Joseph  V.,  038563. 
Bryan,  George  R..  088596. 
Cheezum,  Lynn  R.,  041363. 
Couch.  James  H.,  078645. 
Craig,  Howard  H.,  080291. 
Drotning,  Theodore,  079664. 
Ellis,  Paul  H.,  079652. 
Perm.  Robert  C,  064308. 
Franklin.  Charles  L.,  038562. 
Godwin,  Frank  D.,  037525. 
Haggerty.  John  E.,  080298. 
Hammond.  Henry  L..  026976. 
Hood,  David  H.,  026978. 
Huffman.  James  V.,  037507. 
Kinney,  Charles  R..  038566.  ~. 

Lavault,  Paul  A.,  079668. 
Leary,  John  J..  056235. 
Madden,  James  P.,  083550. 
McNaniara.  Jack  W.,  026990. 
Miller,  Quentin  H.,  050573. 
Overmyer,  Chester  E.,  79672. 
Schmahmann,  Lionel,  037583. 
Shlvely.  Charles  J.,  079674. 

To  be  colonels.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Best,  Bonnie  J.,  N489. 
Bonnet,  Edith  J.,  N1597. 
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Caylor.  Jennie  L..  N130O. 
Clarke.  Lacadla  M.,  Nlisa. 
Coover,  Dora  M..  N1344. 
Fischer.  Mercedes  M..  NaOM. 
Henley.  NelUe  L..  N4M. 
Henry.  Jonlke  E  ,  NIOM. 
Jablunovsky.  Velma.  N471. 
Lessard.  Marcla  M..  N1079. 
Loslnak.  Mary  M..  Naa91. 
Morse.  Mary  F..  N1417. 
Nolan.  Charlotte  L..  N1351. 
Travers.  Sadye  T..  Na478. 
Treacy.  Jeanne  M..  N3093. 
Williams.  Althea  E..  N30»8. 
WllUford.  Sarah  L..  N1310. 

To  be  colonels.  Army  Medieal  SpeeialUt  Corpa 

Brlgham.  Agnee  A..  MIOIOO. 

Hanuick.  Mary  L..  Riooas. 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
State*,  under  the  provisions  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3384  and  3399: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel* 
Conington.  Roger  A..  000031. 
Donaldson.  Kenneth  C  .  080711. 
CShaughnessy.  John  P..  O03317. 
Wilson.  Raymond  C.  063733. 
YonushonU.  William  L..  083139 
To  be  majors 

Beers.  John  R..  070164. 
BotnOan.  Joseph  R..  088583. 
'    Buennan.  Joseph  C.  079304 
Byrom.  Robert.  068333. 
Chambers.  John  A..  071337. 
Charlton.  James  S..  068813. 
Cook.  Robert  C.  Jr..  069888. 
nilngwood.  Dean  C.  079S74. 
Oajeskl.  Edwin  A..  OFl  14584. 
Graham.  James  R..  083636. 
Oreyhosky.  August.  O69067. 
HIU.  Michael  E..  071515. 
Horwedel.  Alan  T  .  068677. 
Jones.  Daryl  D..  070783. 
Kavanaugh,  William  W..  Jr..  077064. 
Koun.  John  N..  070803. 
Kozlatek.  Norbert  W  .  OFl  14768. 
Uebar.  Albert  C.  070830. 
Mathiaon.  Theodore.  OP106177. 
Matthias.  Norman  A..  Jr  .  070848. 
McDonald.  Donald  F..  072S11. 
Pauley.  Francis  L..  069364. 
Perkins.  Albert  R  .  OF108373. 
Pies.  Donald  A..  070016. 
Porter.  Donald  C.  O70915. 
Rlckard.  William  D  .  OFl  10414. 
Rybat.  Edward  S  .  OF109634. 
Scheg.  Leonard  J..  OFl  10057. 
Smith.  Isaac  O..  OFl  10904. 
Spelcher.  Vernon  L..  OFl  17462. 
Sutton.  Bryan  J..  OF106839. 
Torsanl.  Joseph  A..  Jr  .  OF114517. 
Van  Hemert.  Wlllem.  OF100963. 
Venn.  Raymond  D..  OFl  16698. 
Walpole.  Richard  W..  OFl  10090. 
Ward,  Floyd  J..  Jr..  071740. 

To  be  majors.  Chaplain 
Shannon,  Sylvester.  OFl  14496. 
Shaw.  James  E..  OFl  16683. 

To  be  majors.  Medical  Corps 
Chamllan.  Dlkran  L..  OFl  17333. 
OlddenB.  Warren  W..  OFl  14413. 
Peter,  Peter  R..  OFl  14480. 
White,  Richard  H..  OF106885. 

To  b«  majors.  Dental  Corpt 
Berube.  Joseph  D..  OFl  13546. 

To  be  majors.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Blume.  Robert  M..  OFl  16553. 
Krawczyk,  Joseph  R..  OFl  10308. 

To  be  captains 
Achenbach.  Garland  U..  OFl  14810. 
Alderman.  John  H..  OFl  13638. 
Andersen,  Ame.  OFl  17308. 
Arter.  Jerome  3  .  OFl  14350. 
Bacon.  Douglass  P..  OFl  14363. 
Bamhart.  Fred  P.,  OFl  14646. 
Baxter.  Boyd  R..  OFl  14036. 
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Bennett.  Walter  D..  OF1008M. 
Boberek.  Frank  M..  Jr..  OF109077. 
Brafford.  Robert  T  .  OFl  14366. 
Brln.  Oliver  O  .  OFl  13161. 
Buford.  William  C  .  OFl  14308. 
Butler.  Perry  C.  OF11437S. 
Caruso,  James  R..  OFl  17331. 
Chomko.  John.  OFl  13676. 
Cooper.  Teddy  N..  OFl  13690. 
Coyne.  Richard  J  .  OFl  14666. 
Crlgger.  Donald  E  .  OFl  14388. 
Davis.  James  A  ,  OFl  17348. 
DeBlols.  Thomas  A  .  OFl  13603. 
Dibble.  George  B  .  OFl  14400. 
Dommer.  Paul  P..  OFl  1S635. 
Dompe.  John  W  .  OF117163. 
Ed.  Robert  C  .  OFl  10332. 
Ehrllch.  Arlln  O.  OFl  10666. 
Eldrldge.  Robert  E..  OFl  14362. 
Ellington,  Jimmy  R  .  OFl  14402. 
Elliott.  Thomas  L  .  OFl  13613. 
Bubank.  Gerald  T..  OFl  14679. 
Fellers.  Donald  P  .  OFl  17168. 
Fowler.  OrvlUe  E..  OFl  17363. 
Garrott.  Robert  W  .  Jr..  OFn4763. 
Glass.  Paul  A..  096684. 
Ouenther.  Hartmuth  D..  OFl  18847. 
Hakola,  John  A  .  OFl  14419. 
Hall.  Donald  O..  OFl  10266. 
Harms,  Roger  D.  OF114591. 
Helms.  Harold  J.  A..  OFl  13667. 
Keying.  David  R..  OF102494. 
Hipp.  Gerald  T.,  OFl  14111. 
Hlppensteele,  Tom.  OFl  14597. 
Holmes.  Allan  J..  OFl  13405. 
Hospodar.  Edward  J  .  OFl  14602. 
Howell.  Nell  T  .  OFl  13906. 
Humphries.  Charles.  OFl  10968. 
Johnson.  James  C.  OFl  13894. 
Johnson.  Ronald  L..  OFl  13698. 
Keating.  David  W..  OFl  13709. 
Keenan.  James  E  .  OFl  13713. 
Kelley.  Oliver.  OFl  13713. 
Kennedy.  James  E..  OFl  14609. 
King.  Fred  H..  OFl  14766. 
Kolch.  Marvin  J..  OF109976. 
KuUk.  WlUlam  R..  OFl  13327. 
Kunkel.  Donald  H..  OF105737. 
LasUe.  James  C.  Jr..  OFl  13732. 
Lee.  Stephen  H.,  OFl  14441. 
Lofton.  Hoyt  D..  OFl  14618. 
Luker.  Charles  F..  OFl  14619. 
Mackenzie.  Robert  B..  OFl  13747. 
Magulre.  Roger  F..  OFl  14620. 
Makowskl.  Kenneth  R..  OFl  14162. 
Matsuda.  Clarence  C.  OFl  13240. 
McConnell.  John  J..  OFl  17406. 
McGeachy.  Clinton  B..  OFl  14623. 
Mcllwaln.  Charles  P  .  OF114162. 
McMlllton.  David.  OF109977. 
Miller.  Donald  W..  OFl  14464. 
Mobley.  William  L..  OFl  13247. 
Moss.  Frederick  E..  OFl  13779. 
Piper.  Paul  K..  OFl  16686. 
Potter.  Richard  W..  OFl  14193. 
Prsscott.  Daniel  J..  OFU7428. 
Price.  James  F..  OFl  14195. 
Quamo.  George.  OFl  14482. 
Ray.  Ernst  R.,  OFl  13813. 
Rltenour.  Thomas  J..  OFl  14204. 
Rowe.  William  J..  OFl  13827. 
Sands.  Thomas  J..  OFl  14488. 
Sehreer,  Robert  O..  OFl  14490. 
Ssaaoms,  William  R..  OFl  14649. 
Sinclair.  James  V..  OFl  14660. 
Smith.  Clarence  R..  OFl  14603. 
Spoonemorc.  Bobby  B..  OFl  14506. 
Sprouse.  James  V..  Jr..  OFl  17601. 
Stauffler.  Wallace  J..  OF109307. 
Stevens.  Robert  M..  OF109310. 
Stewart.  Alan  P..  OFl  13863. 
StUlman.  Jon  C.  OFl  17456. 
Swalm.  Royce  M..  OFl  14656. 
Syczylo,  Rodney  S..  OFl  14659. 
Tllden.  George  E..  OF105844. 
Tlmmons.  Aurln  C.  OF113861. 
Tragesser.  John  N..  OFl  14618. 
Walker.  Edward  G..  OFl  14799. 
Washburn.  CurtU  J..  OFl  14673. 
Watklns.  Jack  R..  OFl  13878. 
Webster.  Robert  H..  OPI06362. 


Wright.  Frederick  8..  OFl  13896. 
Yager.  Lawrence  W.,  OFl  14681. 
Zlck.  Robert  S..  OFl  14639. 
Zobrtst.  Edward  E..  OFl  10962. 

To  be  captains.  Chaplain 
Bailey.  John  C,  Jr..  OF113141. 
Cooke,  James  P..  OFl  14384. 
Olszewski.  Clarence  A..  OF!  16670. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
AlmquUt.  Howard  T..  OFl  14347. 
Aussem.  John  W..  OFl  14016. 
Bell.  Thomas  D..  OFl  14357. 
Blanchl.  Anthony.  OF109860. 
Blouni,.  Richard  B..  OFl  14032. 
Bollman.  Charles  8..  OFl  14361. 
Brldenbaugh.  Robert  H..  OFl  14367. 
Buratto.  Gregory  J..  OFl  14041. 
Burdlck.  George  E..  OFl  14042. 
Burke.  Luclen  F..  OFl  16618. 
Carr.  Joel  S..  OFl  16620. 
Cherin,  HarrU  A..  OFl  14558. 
Cole.  Robert  E..  OFl  14663. 
Cox.  Jack  A.,  OFl  14057. 
Cranford.  James  S..  OFl  16625 
Crawford,  Robert  C.  OFl  16626. 
Drake.  Frank  R..  Jr..  OFl  16637. 
Pesler,  Ken  W..  OFl  16640. 
Glass.  Billy  L..  OFl  14087. 
Hutson.  Richard  M..  OFl  16662. 
Larson.  Arthur  W..  Jr..  OFl  14438. 
Lauring.  LewU  M..  OF114141. 
Leman,  Milton  H..  Jr..  OFl  14443. 
Lovelace.  Dallas  W..  OFl  14446. 
Mahaklan.  Charles  G..  OFl  14449. 
Martin.  Carroll  M..  OF114463. 
Maybee.  David  A..  OFl  14457. 
McManus.  Lawrence.  OFl  14463. 
Merensteln.  Gerald  B..  OF113766 
Phyllky.  Robert  L..  OFl  13804. 
Shuger.  Richard  D..  OFl  14497. 
Steudel.  Wolfgang  T..  OF114216. 
Susac.  John  O..  OFl  14220. 
Turner.  Clifford  J..  OFl  14230. 

To    be   captains.    Dental   Corpt 
Brady.  Robert  E..  OFl  14034. 
Cimnlngham.  David  E..  OFl  16630. 
Dalzell.  Daniel  P..  OFl  16632. 
Hicks.  John  L..  OFl  16650. 
Johnson.  Warren.  OFl  17200. 
McCoy.  Clark  H..  OFl  14460. 
Morgan.  Don  W..  OFl  16668. 
Redmond.  Hlght  S..  OFl  16674. 

To  be  captains.  Veterinary  Corps 
Montrey.  Richard  D..  OFl  14628. 
Ray.  Marian  E..  OF114641. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Serrice  Corps 
HoUand.  Leon  L..  OFl  17194. 
Holmes.  Garth  H..  OFl  14761. 
Mahoney,  James  V..  OFl  14774. 
Parsons.  Ray  E..  OFl  14478. 
Sprulell.  Jerry  B..  OFl  14796. 

To  be  captains,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Dockal.  Harvey  J..  MN3551. 
HUdebrand.  Teddy  L.,  MN3416. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Medical  Specialist 

Corps 
Dayton.  Miller  P..  in.  MM10238. 
Fennlnger.  Joanne  E..  M10212. 
Ong.  Harry  M..  MM102234. 
Shannon.  Phillip  D..  MJ10327. 
Swanson.  John  A.,  MM10221. 
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WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  fion 
the  Senate,  February  17,  1969. 

iNTUtNATIONAL   MONETAST  FOND 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
alternate  Governor  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  U.S. 
alternate  Governor  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a 
term  of  5  years,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  January  24. 1969. 


THE  RACE  TO  THE  MOON 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALXFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er just  before  the  epoch-malting  flight 
of  Saturn  V  aroimd  the  moon,  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  published  an  editorial  en- 
tiUed.  "The  Race  to  the  Moon:  WUl  It 
End  There?"  which  I  insert  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks.  ^  „  .. 

The  pubUsher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
is  the  Honorable  William  F.  Knowland. 
former  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate. 
Perhaps  this  has  given  him  a  more  in- 
timate picture  of  the  space  effort  than 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  newspaper 

field. 
The  editorial  follows: 

THE  RACE  TO  THE  MOON:   WILL  IT  END  TKKEE? 

This  coming  Saturday— If  all  goes  well- 
three  American  astronauts  wUl  leave  our 
planet,  therein  fulllUlug  one  of  mankind's 
oldest  and  heretofore  most  Impossible 
dreams. 

The  approaching  manned  flight  of  the 
Apollo  8  spacecraft  230.000  mUes  to  the 
moon— followed  by  10  orbits  Just  70  miles 
above  the  moon's  surface— represents  man's 
most    distant   and    dangerous    venture    Into 

space. 

And  It  also  represents  a  spectacular  come- 
back from  that  day  in  October.  1957.  when 
the  Soviet  Union  opened  the  space  age  with 
the  launching  of  Sputnik  I. 

ClrcUng  the  earth  every  96.2  minutes,  the 
184-pound  Soviet  satellite  reminded  Ameri- 
cans for  three  months  ihat  the  CommunUt 
world  had  scored  the  first  major  technologi- 
cal triumph  in  the  new  frontier  of  space— 
and  one  the  United  States  could  not  then 

match.  ,    . 

Now.  although  precise  comparisons  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  nations  to  the 
space  race  are  Impossible  because  of  Soviet 
secrecy,  there  Is  ample  evidence  the  United 
States  may  have  taken  the  lead,  at  least  In 
the  race  to  reach  the  moon. 

If  the  Apollo  8's  crew — Col.  Prank  Bor- 
man.  Major  William  Anders  and  Capt.  James 
Lovell— prevail  over  the  perils  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  moon  flight,  the  United  States 
win  remain  well  within  reach  of  achieving 
the  1970  target  date  set  by  President  Ken- 
nedy m  1961  for  a  manned  landing  on  the 
moon.  It  could  come  as  early  as  next  spring 
or  summer. 

Paradoxically,  as  the  climax  of  Americas 
greatest  space  feat  approaches,  the  nation  Is 
tilvlded  over  the  future  of  the  space  program. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's budget  for  the  ctirrent  fiscal 
year  Is  slightly  under  $4  bUUon.  the  smallest 
since  1963.  The  space  budget  essentially  has 
been  a  victim  of  higher  priorities  given  the 
war  m  Vietnam  and  problems  in  the  cities. 
While  the  moon  program  has  been  gen- 
erally unaffected  by  budget  cutbacks,  other 
future  projects  have  already  suffered  dras- 
tically. Budget  cutbacks  have  reduced  em- 
ployment among  space  contractors  from 
about  420.000  In  1966,  the  peak  year,  to  an 
expected  200.000  by  July  1969.  Some  plants 
and  test  centers  have  curtailed  operations. 
Future  orders  of  Saturn  V  and  Saturn  1-B 
rockets  have  been  discontinued,  and  work 
has  been  cut  back  on  the  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine by  which  engineers  hope  to  conquer 
deep  space.  Plans  tor  a  manned  flight  to 
Mars  were  shelved  In  favor  or  an  Instru- 
mented flight  In  1973. 


Space  experts  say  that  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  a  stable,  continuing  space 
program  In  the  coming  decade  we  stand  in 
danger  of  squandering  the  $32  billion  already 
Invested  in  the  U.S.  space  program. 

Werner  von  Braun,  director  of  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Plight  Center,  recently  predicted 
the  VS.  budget  reductions  will  permit  the 
Russians  "to  fly  rings  around  us  In  space  in 
a  period  of  five  years."  He  contended  it  would 
take  steady  spending  of  $6  billion  to  $6  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  U.S.  to  pull  even;  pro- 
grams costing  only  up  to  $4  billion  'simply 
guarantee  our  falling  back." 

Our  space  program  has  already  contributed 
enormously  In  such  specific  areas  as  Im- 
proved world  communications,  weather  fore- 
casting and  reconnaissance.  It  has  also  pro- 
duced vast  but  perhaps  more  nebulous  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  general  and  to  maintaining 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

And.  perhaps  most  importantly  in  view  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  strong  military  space 
program,  our  own  efforts  have  maintained 
our  national  security  on  one  hand  while  in- 
creasing chances  of  world  peace  on  the 
other. 

Because  of  the  awesome  capabilities  for 
good  or  evil  offered  by  the  control  of  outer 
space,  the  former  momentum  of  our  space 
program  should  be  restored  by  the  Incom- 
ing administration  in  Washington.  If  the 
upcoming  Apollo  8  flight  does  no  more  than 
dramntl'/.e  that  fact,  it  will  be  a  success 


WORKING  TOGETHER  —  ADDRESS 
BY  WILLIAM  P.  McCAHILL.  EX- 
ECUTIVE SECRETARY,  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  HUGHES 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 


Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  McCahiU,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  spoke 
recently  at  the  awards  banquet  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  held  in  Des 
Moines.  His  remarks  indicate  the  intense 
interest  of  the  people  of  my  State  in  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  and  the 
need  for  continued  progress  in  this  area 
throughout  the  country.  I  commend  his 
thoughts  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoBKiNC  Together 
A  bit  late,  but  nonetheless  sincerely,  I 
greet  you  with  "Gung  Ho  Sun  Hay,"  which 
is  Chinese  for  "Happy  New  Year."  I  use  the 
Chinese  language  not  because  I  understand 
any  other  words  than  the  ones  just  used,  but 
because  this  New  Tear  in  Chinese  commu- 
nities and  in  Viet  Nam  has  ushered  in  the 
"Year  of  the  Monkey."  And,  as  you  might 
now  suspect,  I  want  to  tell  a  story  about  a 
monkey— a  story  with  a  moral  for  our  times. 
A  Zoo  Keeper  U  a  lonely  man  with  time  on 
hU  hands  and  so  ova  Zoo  Keeper  trained  his 
smartest  monkey  to  read  and  to  jabber  in 
English.  One  day  the  monkey  got  out  of  his 
cage  and  was  found  in  the  zoo  library  Jump- 


ing from  one  table  to  another,  looking  at  a 
large  book  on  each  of  two  tables  and  shaking 
his  head.  The  Keeper  looked  and  saw  that  hU 
smart  monkey  was  reading  Darwin's  "Origin 
of  the  Species"  on  one  table  and  the  "Holy 
Bible"  on  the  other.  The  Keeper  then  asked 
the  monkey  why  he  kept  shaking  his  head. 
The  monkey  replied:  I'm  trying  to  find  out 
if  I  am  my  brother's  keeper  or  my  keeper's 
brother." 

The  moral  for  the  evening  Is  that  back 
here  In  the  State  of  my  birth.  Iowa's  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  knows  that  It  is  both  it's 
brother's  keeper  and  it's  keeper's  brother. 
Iowa  also  knows  that  where  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped  Is  concerned.  It  is  no 
monkey  business,  but  serious  business  in- 
deed. Naturally.  I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you 
and  am  even  more  appreciative  in  view  of 
the  switch  from  December  to  January  when 
my  schedule  got  rather  complicated. 

In  preparaOon  for  my  visit,  I  asked  Larry 
Voim  what  he  thought  I  should  talk  about 
since  Iowa  Is  one  of  the  States  assigned  to 
him  for  staff  liaison.  Well.  I  am  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  words,  but  I  must  admit  to  having 
been  overwhelmed  by  Larry's  response.  In 
fact  he  gave  me  a  two  and  one-half  page 
memo  which  ranged  from  the  superlative 
almost  to  the  supernatural  in  praise  of  Iowa. 
Let  me  share  with  you  the  first  four  para- 
graphs of  Larry's  prose  €Ulogy  of  Iowa.  Here 
goes: 

"Prepare  yourself  for  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence There  is  no  Governor's  Committee  that 
compares  with  the  one  in  Iowa.  Iowa  has  a 
terrific  program.  Iowa  mixes  hustle,  initia- 
tive, drive  and  desire  in  equal  parts  to  achieve 
some  Interesting  results. 

"For  Instance,  last  year  the  Iowa  State  Em- 
ployment Service  placed  6,738  handicapped 
people  Last  year  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  prepared  3.139  persons  for 
employment.  ThU  Is  a  good  record  for  this 
State  since  it  Is  almost  50%  rural.  One  of  the 
keys  to  the  success  Is  the  Inter-agency  co- 
operation. You  will  noUce  an  absence  of 
criticism  of  the  Employment  Service  by  the 
DVR  and  \lce  versa.  They  work  very  well 
together. 

•In  fact,  cooperation  from  employers,  or- 
ganized labor,  the  medical  profession,  civic 
groups,  employer  organlzaUons  and  other 
groups  Is  another  key  to  the  success. 

•  As  for  the  Governor's  Committee,  it  is 
employer-oriented  and  Chaired  by  an  em- 
ployer. Richard  Hopkins,  a  barrel  manufac- 
turer from  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  has  a  num- 
ber of  Ideas  and  gives  tremendous  leader- 
ship to  the  program.  But  his  leadership  po- 
sition does  not  stop  Hopkins  from  being  a 
worker  for  the  handicapped.  He  practices 
what  he  preaches,  he  hires  the  handicapped 
in  his  business." 

Unfortunately,  I  don't  get  reports  like  that 
often  enough,  so  it  is  a  Joy  to  be  with  you. 
to  chat  with  you  about  some  of  the  problems 
and  promises  of  tomorrow  and  to  pay  you  a 
very  sincere  tribute  for  what  you  have  done 
to  date.  In  doing  so.  I  believe  it  only  fair 
that  I  again  quote  Larry  Volln;  this  time  a 
sentence  from  his  wrap-up  summary  guid- 
ance paper  to  me.  He  said,  "we  cannot  forget 
the  work  of  Evelyne  WllUnes.  that  human 
dynamo,  who  has  staffed  the  Committee  and 
who  has  helped  spark  it  so  that  it  has  ac- 
complUhed  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

As  an  Executive  Secretary  myself.  I  am 
well  aware  that  we  are  supposed  to  work  with 
and  through  people  so  that  what  is  ac- 
complished is  the  result  of  cooperative  and 
volunteer  efforts. 

However,  executive  secretaries,  whether 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  or  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  are  human  and  we  do  appreciate  some- 
one taking  the  time  to  notice  we  are  around 
and  that  perhaps  we  might  have  had  some- 
thing  to  do  with  what  happened.  Thats  only 
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fair,  beckuae  I  can  aMure  you  that  we  sud- 
denly become  noticed  when  nothing  happens 
or  when  something  happens  wrong.  So,  a 
salute  to  our  gal,  Brelyne.  whose  son  once 
misnamed  her  proudly  as  "a  profeeslonal 
cripple."  She's  certainly  a  pro.  but  I  have  yet 
to  notice  that  disability  slows  her  down 
much.  The  only  time  I  can  recall  was  when 
we  had  a  sudden  elgtat-lnch  snowfall  In 
Washlntfton  a  year  ago  last  November  and  I 
suddenly  became  a  chauffeur  (or  Erelyne  and 
Anne  White  of  Hawaii.  Evelyne  la  quite 
accustomed  to  snow,  but  Anne  and  Washing- 
ton weren't,  so  Harold  Russell  and  I  droTe 
the  girls  to  and  from  a  Statler  luncheon  while 
the  rest  of  the  Chairmen  and  Secretarlea 
rode  a  chartered  bua. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  our  recent  Execu- 
tive Committee  meeting,  about  the  Hnal  re- 
port of  the  Evaluation  Committee  on  State 
Relations  and  about  our  plana  for  a  Youth 
Oommlttee  But  flrst.  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  our  plans  for  a  Rural  Areas  Committee 
since  It  Is  engaged  In  three  pilot  projects  and 
one  of  the  States  selected  Is  your  own  tall 
com  State  of  Iowa. 

The  President's  Committee,  as  you  may 
Icnow.  has  given  the  Rural  Areas  Program  a 
very  high  priority  for  the  coming  year.  Iowa 
will  will  help  provide  guldellnea  for  other 
States  to  follow. 

As  tt)«  Jowa  Rural  Area*  Task  Force  study- 
ing nee^  of  the  handle«p|Md  points  out.  the 
problems  of  the  rural  handicapped  are  many 
and  of  long  standing.  They  are  Isolated  In 
most  cases  and  have  neither  the  proper  serv- 
ices or  opportunities  for  rehabilitation  at 
their  dlspoeal.  Transportation  Is  a  big  prob- 
lem and  Job  opportunities  are  few  and  far 
between  and  constantly  dwindling.  They  ar« 
the  "people  left  behind." 

The  plight  of  all  r\irftl  America  Is  one  of 
national  concern  and  efforts  are  underway  to 
correct  the  Imbalance  between  the  Urban  and 
Rural  populations.  Business  and  Industry  are 
being  encouraged  to  look  toward  the  rural 
aiMW  for  relocation  thereby  opening  up  new 
and  more  employment  opportunities. 

Iowa's  Task  Force  has  Identified  the  prob- 
lama  of  the  rural  handicapped  and  offered 
■any  excellent  suggestions  on  how  to  orer- 
flOB*  these  problems.  It  wont  be  ecisy.  bat 
It  can  be  done  If  people  with  vision  combine 
their  talents  and  work  together  In  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  a  little  more  happiness  to  a 
few  more  hontea. 

As  our  Rural  Areaa  Committee  pointed  out, 
the  very  heart  of  the  program  Is  at  the 
county  level  where  all  the  action  will  take 
place.  This  Is  where  the  handicapped  are 
and  this  la  where  the  people  are  who  can 
best  act  upon   the  problems. 

Almost  every  rural  county  la  served  by 
the  Federal  Extension  Service,  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  National  Extension 
Homemakers  Council.  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  The  Orange.  Farm  Bureau  and  other 
agrlcultiiral  oriented  organizations. 

Theae  are  the  people  who  oould  determine 
If  It  would  be  feasible  for  the  handicapped 
to  become  self-employed  on  their  own  farms 
or  to  get  set  up  In  an  agriculture  related 
buslneaa  such  as  chicken  raising  or  egg  pro- 
duction, cattle  raising  or  crop  farming,  or 
If  they  should  be  given  assistance  In  home- 
making  or  raising  their  own  frulta  and 
vegetables. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Stats 
Employment  Services  would  also  be  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  rural  program  and  iisually 
are  within  reach  of  almost  any  county.  Doc- 
tors, nurses,  teachers,  and  retirees  could  con- 
tribute Invaluable  services.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  county  resident  could  be  of  great 
assistance  In  making  this  program  a  success, 
for  It  reaches  out  In  many  varied  areaa. 

For  Inatance,  educatlonaj  and  training  fa- 
cilities prob«U>ly  would  be  needed,  transpor- 
tation probleots  would  havs  to  bs  aolvsd.  tbs 
Jobs  that  could  be  made  available  for  the 
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handicapped  in  business.  Industry  and  on 
farms  should  be  surveyed,  and  business  and 
Industry  outside  the  area  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  advantages  ot  locating  in  your 
community. 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  appears  that  Iowa 
will  be  taking  the  lead  and  setting  the  way 
for  others  to  follow  since  It  la  the  first  to 
name  a  RturaJ  Areaa  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Mr.  Keith  Dunton.  I  wish  you  success 
and  plsdge  tbs  President's  Committee  com- 
plete support  and  assistance  in  every  way 
possible  as  you  work  with  hb.  Arden  H. 
NsweU  who  is  State  CMrfctor  of  the  Federal 
Hoiislng  Administration  here  and  Chairman 
of  Iowa's  Technical  Action  Panel. 

To  begin  with,  our  Executive  Committee 
meeting  last  month  reviewed  the  current 
transportation  situation  as  it  affects  the 
handicapped  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Transport  has  agreed  on  a  system  that  will  be 
designed  and  built  for  occupying  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  a  one-year  study  under- 
way to  determine  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  handicapped.  Preliminary  results  In- 
dicate that  aO%  of  the  non-working  handi- 
capped Interviewed  indicated  that  transport 
waa  a  factor  in  their  unemployment  and 
half  of  thla  group  said  they  would  go  back  to 
work  If  the  problem  could  be  solved.  About 
60^'  need  some  kind  of  mechanical  aid  In 
moving  distances  longer  than  one  block.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  has  found,  not 
surprisingly,  that  Institutional  resistance  to 
change  "Is  as  significant  a  barrier  as  public 
Ignorance  or  concern  with  the  cost  of  adapt- 
ing the  existing  systems." 

We  also  were  reminded  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  has  prepared  an  ad- 
visory circular  with  seven  pages  of  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  make  terminals  more 
acceaalble  to  the  handicapped  and  Is  sending 
the  circular  to  all  airports.  During  this  dis- 
cussion it  waa  suggested  that,  like  the 
Architectural  Barriers  problem,  transporta- 
tion might  best  be  licked  by  making  it  a 
primary  responalbility  of  Governors'  Com- 
mittees and  private  agencies  like  Easter  Seals. 
There  waa  no  resolution  of  thla  question  at 
the  msstlng.  but  you  here  in  Iowa  might 
want  to  take  a  crack  at  public  transportation 
and  see  what  you  can  come  up  with  la  the 
way  of  solutions  to  the  present  problem  of 
severely  disabled. 

We  beard  a  report  that  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee was  working  with  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  on  a  new  contest. 
'Fashion  Designs  for  the  Handicapped." 
which  will  call  upon  GFWC  members  to 
design  garments  for  severely  handicapped 
womea  and  children.  Aa  you  can  see.  there 
is  something  tor  everyone  at  our  Executive 
Committee  meetings.  Seriously.  If  a  person 
doesn't  look  right  in  normal  clothes,  how 
can  you  expect  that  person  to  feel  right  at  a 
work  placed 

The  last  of  our  six  evaluation  committees 
made  Its  report— on  State  Relations.  Shurtly, 
Governors'  Committees  will  be  receiving  a 
copy  since  they  made  the  report  posslbls  by 
cooperating  In  the  completion  of  question- 
naires. The  report  Included  four  suggestions 
for  utilizing  the  valuable  Information  con- 
tained In  the  rather  comprehensive  Stats 
Committee  reports.  These  suggestions  in- 
cluded: 

1.  Staff  study  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
so  that  summaries  can  be  used  In  staff  field 
consultation  work. 

2.  Staff  field  consultation  time  should  be 
increaaed  and  Improvements  made  In  man- 
ner In  which  visitations  are  conducted. 

3.  Consideration  be  given  to  developing  ob- 
jective criteria  for  self-evaluation  by  a  State 
or  local  conunlttee. 

4.  Consideration  be  given  to  developing  Job 
descriptions  for  the  executive  secretary  and 
the  voluntary  chairman  of  State  and  local 
committees. 
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During  the  discussion  which  followed  pres- 
entation of  the  report,  we  agreed  that  the 
staff  would  carefully  study  the  reports  for 
the  States  assigned  to  them  and  that  «e 
would  try  to  Increase  our  travel  program  to 
respond  to  requests.  The  idea  of  rating  State 
Committees  did  not  particularly  appeal  to 
me  or  to  others,  but  we  are  willing  to  have 
them  rate  themselves  against  an  objective 
standard  prepared  from  a  study  of  the  best 
State  and  local  programs  we  could  find.  In 
the  discussion  of  Job  descriptions,  one  State 
Chairman  strongly  reconunended  a  suggested 
term  for  the  Chairman  to  provide  for  the 
principle  of  rotation  among  volunteers. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  about  whether 
or  not  we  should  emphasize  the  physically 
handicapped  only  during  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.  The  Com- 
mittee rejected  the  suggestion,  but  empha- 
sized no  decrease  In  service  to  the  physically 
handicapped  while  also  serving  the  retarded 
and  restored.  We  also  had  a  suggestion  that 
we  consider  naming  a  blue-ribbon  commit, 
tee  of  former  Handicapped  Amwlcans  of  the 
Year  to  consult  with  us  and  advise  us  on 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped  as  they 
saw  them  from  their  very  successful  profes- 
sional viewpoints. 

Aa  a  part  of  our  semi-annual  Executive 
Oommlttee  meetings,  I  am  now  required  to 
give  a  report  of  significant  developments 
that  have  occurred  since  the  last  meeting 
and  to  point  ahead  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected In  the  immediate  future.  I  have  di- 
rected that  copies  of  this  refwrt  be  shared 
with  State  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  on  an 
information  only  basis  and  have  supplied 
your  Iowa  leaders  with  a  copy. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  a  few  high- 
lights. 

Service  to  State  and  local  committees  Is 
still  Chairman  Russell's  first  priority  charge 
to  the  staff. 

We  ar«  working  on  short,  medium  and 
long  range  objectives  not  only  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  but  for  its  major  stand- 
ing committees  and  will  share  them  with 
Governors'  Conunlttees. 

We  invited  a  docen  top  Federal  transpor- 
tation specialists  to  meet  with  us  to  review 
what  is  being  done  with  the  handicapped  in 
mind  and  what  more  can  be  done,  together. 
That  meeting  waa  held  last  week  and  was 
quite  successful. 

We  Invited  representatives  of  the  major 
national  youth  groups  to  form  a  Youth 
Committee  and  kicked  off  the  initial  meet- 
ing with  Senator  Muskle  as  keynoter  on 
January  0.  You'll  bs  hearing  much  more 
from  these  young  people. 

The  Advertising  Council  campaign  aimed 
at  motivating  the  handicapped  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  rehabilitation  facilities  Is  under- 
way In  magazines,  newspapers,  radio  and 
television. 

In  summary  to  some  of  the  above.  It  would 
appear  that  we  are  in  for  a  belt  tightening 
operation  at  the  very  moment  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  program  goes  Into  full  swing.  It 
appears  that  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  will  receive  priority  at 
HEW  for  available  funds  and  that  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Office  of  Education  and 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  will  come 
after  Vocational  Education  In  the  coming 
months.  Similarly,  in  Labor,  any  preferen- 
tial tireatment  la  going  to  the  Manpower  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  and  Ita  many  outreach  pro- 
grams. Every  effort  is  being  made  by  this 
Office  to  Insist  upon  Inclusion  of  the  handi- 
capped in  the  various  projects  or  special  pro- 
grams which  come  to  our  attention  and  we 
are  constantly  being  given  assurance  that 
they  will  be  included  in  training  opportu- 
nities at  the  community  level. 

Hourlng  and  Urban  Development  and  De- 
partment of  Transportation  are  bound  to 
play  a  greater  role  than  ever  before  In  the 
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environmental  Uves  of  the  handicapped  and 
M  the  environment  Improves,  It  U  reason- 
able to  expect  that  employment  poeslblUtles 
will  move  on  a  parallel  course.  The  Model 
Cities  Act  will  havs  an  increasing  priority 
on  avollabls  Federal  funds  and  insofar  as 
olans  are  made  that  aid  and  assist  the  handi- 
capped so  much  the  better.  The  Urban  Af- 
f  lire  Committee  of  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence is  another  straw  In  the  wind  which 
indicates  the  very  close  tie-up  of  Jobs  with 
Che  Model  Cities  program.  The  APKJIO  has 
iilso  established  a  Dspartment  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs lor  the  express  purpose  of  working  vrtth 
the  Human  Resources  Development  Institute 
financed  by  a  one  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lir  Labor  Department  grant  which  will  In- 
volve 60  major  cities  by  next  Spring. 

The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  chart  a  blueprint  for  the  next 
decade.  Employment  was  included  in  Its 
numerotu  recommendations.  Including  one 
recommendation  that:  (1)  employers  be  en- 
couraged through  government  subsidy  If 
necessary,  to  set  up  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams within  Industry  so  that  disabled  In- 
dividuals can  demonstrate  to  Industrial  per- 
sonnel at  a.:  leveU  their  ability  to  meet  Job 
requirements:  (3)  that  Federal  funds  be 
made  available  to  match  State  funds  for  the 
Important  public  information  work  carried 
on  by  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  and  its  State  and 
local  counterparts.  There  were  14  recommen- 
dations in  all  in  the  area  of  employment. 

That's  a  fast  overview  of  how  we  look  at 
things  today  from  Washington.  As  we  pre- 
pare to  work  with  and  for  a  new  Administra- 
tion, this  Is  the  situation  of  the  handicapped 
as  we  see  It  In  toto: 

The  number  of  handicapped  persons  re- 
habilitated and  placed  Into  employment  rises 
to  new  heights  year  after  year  (more  than 
200.000  rehabilitations  and  300,000  place- 
ments In  fiscal  year  1968  alone).  Yet  thou- 
sands are  not  at  work  because  of  rejection 
and  stigma. 

The  mentally  retarded  are  finding  Jobs  In 
record  numbers  (to  some  scattered  areas 
there  are  more  Jobs  than  there  are  trained 
retardates).  Yet  there  Is  need  for  more  and 
better  training  and  preparation,  so  that 
greater  numbers  can  be  made  ready  for 
Jobs  awaiting  them. 

The  mentally  restored  are  at  work  In  large 
numbers,  thanks  to  modern  drugs  and  ther- 
apies that  hasten  their  rehabilitation.  Yet 
the  high  rate  of  Joblessness  of  ex-mental 
patients  "Is  a  matter  of  special  concern." 
as  the  Manpower  Report  of  the  President 
has  stated. 

The  physically  handicapped  are  at  work 
today — but  not  all  of  them.  Many,  with  more 
serious  dUabilitles,  still  face  rejection — epi- 
leptics, those  with  multiple  sclerosis,  cer- 
ebral palsied,  blind,  deaf,  paraplegics,  others. 
In  sum,  the  voluntary  method  of  promot- 
ing acceptance  of  the  handicapped  has 
worked  remarkably  well  over  the  years. 

It  win  work  equally  well  In  the  future, 
to  meet  the  Job  needs  of  those  who  still 
have  not  shared  in  the  affluence  of  America. 
You  know  best  how  things  look  In  Iowa. 
Mindful  of  Larry  Volln's  compliments  on  the 
Job  you  are  doing,  I  almost  hasltate  to  sug- 
gest anythl_g  else.  I  have  already  Indicated 
that  you  might  like  to  take  a  crack  at  trans- 
portation and  am  aware  that  you  are  under- 
way on  the  rural  areas  study.  Perhaps  we'd 
best  leave  It  at  that. 

Naturally,  you  have  our  best  wishes  for 
success  and  our  firm  promise  to  be  of  help 
wherever  we  can  be  and  whenever  we  can 
be.  As  an  Indication  of  the  sincerity  of  this 
promise,  I  might  tell  you  that  I  have  three 
seals  displayed  In  my  office.  One  Is  the 
Marine  Corps  Seal,  another  Is  the  President's 
Committee  and  tlie  third  Is  the  blue  and 
white  square  seal  of  the  Iowa  Qovemor's 
Committee. 
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I  guess  this  proves  that  you  can  take  the 
boy,  me,  out  of  the  country,  Iowa,  but  you 
cant  take  the  country  out  of  tha  boy.  It* 
been  good  to  be  back  from  whence  I  came. 

Thank  you  and  Ood  bless  you. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1969 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, February  16.  the  folks  of  Ldthuanian 
ancestry  throughout  our  Nation  held 
special  services  commemorating  the  51st 
anniversary  of  Ldthuanian  independ- 
cncc. 

Over  the  years  I  have  personally  at- 
tended and  participated  in  these  observ- 
ances both  in  my  district  and  in  other 
localities,  reminding  the  American  pub- 
lic of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  during  their  periods 
back  over  the  centuries  when  they  en- 
joyed freedom  and  independent  self-gov- 
ernment. The  Lithuanian  Republic  was 
established  February  16,  1918. 

This  valiant  nation  of  freedom-loving 
Uthuanians  has  existed  for  over  eight 
centuries.  It  has  enjoyed  self-govern- 
ment for  long  periods  of  time  during  its 
existence  as  a  nation  but  unfortunately 
it  has  been  on  too  many  occasions  the 
victim  of  tyranny  and  power-hungry 
tyrants  ruling  in  neighboring  nations  of 
Europe. 

In  the  14th  century  Lithuania  enjoyed 
one  of  its  greatest  periods  of  power  and 
independence  after  its  great  victory  at 
Tannenberg.  In  the  16th  century,  Lithu- 
ania was  compelled  to  fight  a  defensive 
war  to  maintain  its  defenses  and  free- 
dom. Again  in  the  18th  century.  Lithu- 
ania was  exposed  to  outside  attack  and 
brought  under  Russian  domination.  Dur- 
ing the  120  years  of  Russian  domination, 
the  liberty-loving  people  of  Lithuania 
revolted  against  the  tyrants  on  five  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Regardless  of  the  bru- 
talities and  treatments  inflicted  on  the 
Lithuanian  people  during  these  revolts 
of  the  18th  century,  Lithuania  continued 
its  drive  for  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. 

During  World  War  I,  the  German 
Armies  overran  the  Lithuanians  and  re- 
mained there  untU  the  end  of  1918.  The 
Nazis  failed  to  make  Lithuania  a  German 
province.  Lithuania's  official  proclama- 
tion of  independence  was  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Council  and 
established  Vilna  as  its  Capital.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  Germans,  Soviet  troops 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  Lithuania.  The 
Red  army  occupied  VUna  in  1919.  Again 
the  Uthuanian  patriots  organized  and 
instituted  the  Lithuanian  Army  in  a  bat- 
tle against  the  Reds  and  regained  its 
freedom  late  in  1919.  By  a  peace  treaty, 
the  Soviet  Government  recognized  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Lithuania  over  its 
people  and  territory. 

Lithuania  was  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  on  September  22,  1921,  and 
became  a  full-fledged  nation  of  intema- 
ti(Hial  status.  Lithuanian  people  institu- 
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ted  land  reform,  reestablished  Industry, 
set  up  transportation  facilities,  enacted 
social  legislation,  and  expanded  its  edu- 
cational institutions.  No  country  made 
greater  progress  as  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent nation  in  so  short  a  time  as  Lithu- 
ania did  up  to  World  War  n. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  sordid  history  of 
the  Soviet  duplicity,  infiltration,  and  ag- 
gression which  again  brought  slavery  and 
loss  of  independence.  The  fight  for  free- 
dom in  Lithuania  continues  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  Soviet  despots 
inflict  their  despotism  on  Lithuania. 
As  long  as  Lithuania  and  the  peoples 
of  other  Soviet  captive  coimtries  con- 
tinue their  fight  for  freedom,  self-gov- 
ernment will  surely  be  reestablished 
within  their  borders. 

The  American  Lithuanian  Council  of 
Lake  County,  Ind.,  on  last  evening  held 
its  annual  banquet  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Albert  G.  Vinick,  of  East  Chicago, 
and  it  was  attended  by  Lithuanians  and 
leaders  of  other  nationalities  throughout 
the    Calumet    region.    Throughout    the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  Uthuanian  fight  for  independ- 
ence goes  on  and  the  Lithuanians  have 
taken    advantage    of    this    anniversary 
commemorating    Lithuanian    independ- 
ence  to  remind  lovers  of  liberty   that 
tyranny    and    slavery    still    dominates 
many  smaller  nations  in  central  Europe 
who  are  enslaved  by  the  international 
Communist     conspiracy.     The     United 
States  must  continue  to  lead  the  fight  to 
restore  freedom  to  these  liberty-loving 
nations. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GRAGG-SHER- 
RILL  POST  NO.  248,  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION,   CORPUS   CHRISTI,   TEX. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  the  Gragg-Sherrill  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  a  resolution  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  gulf  coast  area  of  Texas. 
The  proposal  certainly  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  To  Establish  a  National 
Cemetery  for  the  Gulf  Coast  Area  of 
Texas 

Whereas  there  Is  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  burial  plots  for  the  veterans  of  aU  recent 
United  States  wars,  and  for  the  honored  dead 
among  our  Armed  Forces  constantly  being 
returned  to  thU  area  for  Interment;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  national  cemetery 
closer  than  the  one  located  at  Port  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  from  100  to  250  mUes  dis- 
tant; and 

Whereas  the  aforemenUoned  veterans  of 
our  Armed  Forces  are  by  law  enUtled  to 
burial  In  a  national  cemetery:  and 

Whereas  In  many  cases  It  Is  not  possible 
for  the  survivors  of  these  honored  dead  to 
attend  burial  services  at  Port  Sam  Houston 
nor  to  find  consolation  by  vlsltB  to  those  in- 
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terred  at  tb*  oAttonaJ  oametery  there  becauM 
of  the  travel  UitoItwI;  and 

Whereaa  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
within  a  ten  mile  radius  of  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Texas  would  aerre  adequately  an  are*  ex- 
tending from  Laredo  and  BrownavUle  to 
Victoria  and  reaching  inland  from  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  100  miles,  of  approximately  ao.- 
000  square  miles  with  nineteen  counties,  a 
population  approaching  900.000  and  an  esti- 
mated 136.000  veterans  of  all  United  States 
recent  or  current  wars:  and 

Whereas  there  are  vast  uncultivated  lands 
available  for  such  a  national  cemetery  of  at 
least  one  square  mile  In  area  In  the  vicinity 
of  Corpus  Chrlstl:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Gragg-SherriU  Post  No.  24*. 
The  American  Legion,  In  regular  meeting  as- 
sembled this  14th  day  of  January.  19S9.  tn 
Corpus  Christi.  Texas.  That  the  Congress  <rf 
the  United  States  la  petitioned  to  enact  a 
public  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  cemetery  of  a  minimum  640  acres 
within  a  ten  mile  radius  of  Corpus  ChrlsU. 
Texas:  and  be  It  further 

Aesoioed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  bs 
sent  tbs  United  States  Senators  and  Ooo- 
miisiiiiiii  from  Texas  and  to  the  higher  eche- 
lons of  The  American  Legion.  Department  of 
Texas. 

PaUI.  R.  ZmMKXMAN. 

Post  Commander. 
'"'  NXLS   L.    SoontMOLM. 

•■"■  Post  Judge  Advocate. 

Attwt: 

LXSTSa    W.     WOLFOBS, 

Post  Adjutant. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  po«t 
has  also  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  change  In  the  method  of  computing 
military  retirement  pay.  The  resolution 
advocates  a  retirement  program  In  ac- 
cord with  the  terms  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  recently  introduced. 
S.  364. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution,  likewise,  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

A  RcaoLcnoN:    Dispasats  Miutast  Rxnax- 
MBMT  Pat 

Whereas  the  disparity  In  the  retirement 
pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  retired 
prior  to  the  periodical  pay  Increases  author- 
ized for  active  duty  members — on  which  re- 
tirement pay  Is  calculated  for  those  retiring 
subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  such  active 
duty  pay  Increase — Is  cumulative  and  not 
compensated  for  to  any  appreciable  degree 
by  the  so-called  "cost-of-living"  Increases 
given  retired  military  personnel:   and 

Whereas  this  Inequitable  method  of  re- 
tirement pay  computation — based  on  the  pay 
scale  for  active  duty  personnel  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  retirement — violates  a  principle 
recognized  for  more  than  100  years  of  com- 
puting the  retirement  pay  of  all  retliess 
from  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  current  pay 
scale  Ineffective  for  active  duty  personnel 
regardless  of  the  date  of  retirement:   and 

Whereas  as  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
shrinks,  the  economic  status  and  the  living 
standards  of  retired  military  personnel  de- 
cline rapidly  because  of  the  unjus*'  and  In- 
equitable method  now  in  force  for  the  com- 
putation of  retirement  pay,  which  admittedly 
widens  the  living  standard  gap  between 
groups  of  retirees  with  equal  years  of  active 
service  and  of  equal  rank;  and 

Whereas  to  continue  the  current  method 
of  computing  retirement  pay  inevitably  re- 
sults In  the  loss  of  the  services  of  our  finest 
military  personnel  at  an  early  age  because 
they  can  take  up  civilian  employment  in 
which  retirement  rates  of  compensation  are 
vastly  gr«at«r  and  are  non-discrUnlnatory: 
Now  tbarefoce.  be  It 

Resolved   by  Grafg-SherriU  Post  No.  24*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  American  Legion.  Department  of  Texas, 
in  regular  meeting  assembled  at  Corpus 
Christi.  Texas,  this  14th  day  of  January,  1969, 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  hereby  petitioned  to  enact  legis- 
lation during  the  current  1099  session  which 
will  provide  that  retirement  pay  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  be 
equalized  and  computed  on  the  traditional, 
logical  and  fair  basis  of  the  current  pay  scale 
for  military  personnel  on  active  duty,  of  like 
grade  and  length  of  service:  and,  further, 
that  such  equalized  retirement  pay  for  all 
retirees  regardless  of  the  date  of  retirement. 
Include  all  military  personnel  now  or  In  the 
future  retired. 

Paul  R.  ZimmxbmaM. 

Post  Commander. 

HmlM   L.    SODEXHOLM, 

Post  Judge  Advocate. 
Attest: 

W  WoLFoan. 

Post  Adjutant. 
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STATEMENT  OP  ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
BOARD  OF  RABBIS  ON  NEAR  EAST 
CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDBIAN 

or    NKW    MKXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Atlantic  County  has 
unanimously  endorsed  the  following 
statement  on  the  Near  East  crisis  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  t>elleve  these  worthwhile  opinions 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

Text  of  statement  follows: 
Statxmcnt  Issttzo  bt  thx  Boabo  or  Rabbis 

or    OBKA-m    PHn.AOELPHlA 

We  are  shocked  by  the  hypocrisy  shown  by 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Governments  In 
their  nations'  capitals  and  in  the  United 
Nations,  rushed,  almost  gleefully,  to  pro- 
notince  In  pious  platitudes  their  condemna- 
tion of  tiny  Israel  for  Its  so-called  "aggres- 
sion". "Too  far,"  they  cry.  "This  time  Israel 
has  gone  too  far.  They  have  overreacted."  We 
are  alniost  convinced  that  the  world  would 
have  understood  It  If  Israel  had  killed  but 
one  man.  any  man.  wounded  45  people,  and 
destroyed  but  one  plane.  This  would  have 
been  fair-play.  Instead.  Israel  had  the  audac- 
ity to  spill  no  blood  (at  extreme  danger  to 
Its  own  men):  but  destroyed  13  planes.  How 
can  you  equate  this  great  economic  loss  with 
but  one  little  lUe? 

The  Board  of  Rabbis  points  out  to  our  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  world  that  a  spiritual 
sickness  Infects  lu:  It  Is  the  total  Inversion 
of  values:  It  Is  a  return  to  the  days  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  when  people  cried  bitterly 
when  they  dropped  a  brick  from  the  scaffold 
but  were  indifferent  when  a  human  being 
fell  to  earth  and  was  destroyed. 

True  to  Judaism's  exaltation  of  life  as  the 
highest  and  holiest  of  all  values. 

We  deplore  the  acts  of  omission  of  the 
United  Nations  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
caused  the  six-day  war  of  1967. 

We  deplore  the  silence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions when  countless  atrocities  were  perpe- 
trated by  Fedayeen.  trained  and  equipped 
by  Arab  nations,  who.  when  caught,  shouted 
boastfully  that  they  acted  for  their  Arab 
countries  In  killing  Innocent  people,  going 
about  their  daily  work. 

We  deplore  the  Indifference  of  the  United 
Nations  which  sat  by  when  thousands  of 
men.  women  and  children  were  senselessly 
slaughtered  In  Blafra — this  same  United  Na- 


tions that  has  been  so  aroused  over  the  eco- 
nomic loss  of  13  planes. 

We  deplore  the  Inaction  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  which  said  not  one  word 
when  Egyptians  slaughtered  the  Sudanese 
and  poison-gassed  the  Yemenese.  these  same 
governments  that  rush  to  condemn  Israel 
for  defending  Its  right  to  unmolested  air. 
flight. 

We  deplore  the  hurried  action  of  the  United 
States  carrying  the  banner  to  condemn 
monetary  losses  when  our  government 
chooses  to  remain  neutral  when  Israeli  lives 
are  lost. 

We  deplore  the  actions  of  our  government 
which  can  sit  by  when  four  delegations  bat- 
tle over  seats  at  a  peace  table,  which  can 
tolerate  the  loss  of  only  160  or  so  lives  per 
week  In  Vietnam,  but  which  can  be  Incensed 
at  the  effrontery  of  Israel's  act  of  monetary 
retaliation.  In  defense  of  Its  Ufe-llne  to  the 
world. 

We  deplore  the  "holler  than  thou"  attitude 
ahown  by  the  Russian  government  which  so 
recently  showed  total  disregard  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  by  Invading  Czech- 
oslovakia continuing  to  thumb  Its  nose  at 
basic  human  values. 

We  deplore  the  silence  of  Mr.  U  Thant  who 
has  not  found  even  the  time  to  express  his 
sorrow  or  at  least  regrets  at  the  loss  of  one 
marine-engineer  who  traveled  and  worked 
for  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  we  deplore  the  effect  of  all 
this  hypocrisy  upon  the  youth  of  the  world, 
already  so  dlsllluslon«d  by  the  distorted 
values  displayed  by  their  elders.  Do  we  not 
justify  their  revolt  by  our  present  reactions? 

The  Board  of  Rabbis  cries  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world's  peoples  to  awake  and  to  view 
the  world  from  the  perspective  of  justice. 
The  world  must  realize  that  although  it  may 
continue  to  speak  of  the  beautiful,  spiritual 
clothing  worn  by  the  United  Nations,  a  child 
can  see  Its  nakedness  and  that  lt3  spiritual 
coffers  are  bare. 

We  pray  to  the  God  of  all  nations  that  the 
world  will  seek  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  but 
a  peace  that  is  just:  a  peace  that  will  end 
the  acts  of  cowardice  that  parades  In  the 
gutse  of  patriotic  terrorism:  a  peace  in  which 
the  sanctity  of  human  life  will  be  hallowed 
above  all  things;  a  peace  that  will  bring 
blessing  to  all  the  people  that  Inhabit  that 
part  of  the  world.  Moslem,  Christian  and 
Jew. 


THE  51ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, February  16.  1969,  marked  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  a 
small  but  gallant  luition,  Lithuania. 
Long  the  subject  of  Russian  domination, 
the  proud  and  fiercely  independent  Lith- 
uanian people  courageously  established 
an  Independent  nation  on  February  16, 
1918,  and  dedicated  their  nation  in  a 
noble  commitment  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  tragically  torn  asunder 
by  first  Russian,  then  German,  and 
again  Russian  tyranny  during  and  after 
World  War  II. 

Declared,  under  Russian  coercion,  a 
constituent  Communist  republic  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  on  August  3.  1940,  Lithuania 
gallantly  resisted  and  fought  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Russian  and  Nazi 
invaders.  During  the  first  Soviet  occu- 
pation, at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Lith- 
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uanla  suffered  the  Ices  of  about  45.000 
of  its  people  in  its  fierce  resistance  to 
it3  Russian  captors.  Some  30,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Lithuanian  inttillgentsia 
were  deported  to  Siberia  on  the  night  of 
June  14,  1941.  and  5,000  U-huanlan  po- 
litical prisoners  were  executed  when  the 
Soviet  forect  hastily  retreated  under 
German  attack.  Repeating  the  history 
of  the  First  World  War,  German  occu- 
pation then  replaced  that  of  the  Soviets, 
ES  a  few  days  after  the  German  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22,  1941. 
Nazi  forces  overran  Lithusuiia. 

During  the  tyranny  of  the  German 
occupation  many  loyal  Lithuanians  were 
brutally  killed  and  executed,  including 
virtually  all  Lithuanians  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. When  the  tide  of  war  turned 
against  Germany,  the  beleagured  Lith- 
uanian people  returned  tragically  not  to 
Independence  but  once  again  to  Soviet 
tyranny  and  domination.  But  again  the 
Lithuanian  people  resisted  and  fought 
the  hJkted  Russian  aggressors.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  their  tenacity  and  indomi- 
table spirit  that  Communist  victory  came 
neither  easily  nor  readily. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  Communist  op- 
pression stiU  hangs  over  a  proud  nation 
and  a  gallant  people,  it  is  fitting  that  all 
Americaiis  join  the  many  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  background  and  origin  in 
this  country  in  commemorating  an  an- 
niversary of  a  nation  and  a  people  who  in 
the  agony  of  oppression  truly  know  the 
value  and  meaning  of  freedom.  And 
today,  as  just  a  year  ago  when  it  was  my 
privilege  to  commemorate  the  then  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
in  an  address  before  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Chicago,  I  join  the  fervent 
prayers  of  free  people  everywhere  in  the 
hope  that,  on  this  anniversary  of  her 
independence,  Lithuania  might  soon  once 
again  be  truly  free. 


FAITH  IN  OUR  YOUTH:  AN  ATTI- 
TUDE TAKEN  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OP  MILITARY 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17.  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NAMS  Uas  taken  toward  the  youth  of 
today.  We  must  not  condemn  all  youth 
for  the  irresponsib^  and  confused  atti- 
tudes of  a  few,  which  brings  me  to  the 
point  at  haiMl. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord  a  paper  entitled,  "Faith  in 
Our  Youth:  An  Attitude  Taken  by  the 
National  Association  of  Military 
Schools." 

I  know  that  you  wQl  find  it  enlighten- 
ing and  encouraging,  and  providing  us 
with  hope  for  the  future. 

The  material  follows: 
Faith  in  Our  Youth  :  An  Airmnw  Taken  st 

THE    National    Association    of    Militart 

Schools 

A    state  MXNT 

Realizing  that  patriotism,  as  It  was  once 
known,  stands  on  a  threshold  of  complete 
deterioration  or  a  reformation,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  AssoclaUon  of 
Military  Schools  appointed  a  committee  to 
review  the  situation  exUting  In  our  nation 
today  as  related  to  the  decline  in  patolotlsm, 
and  to  formulate  some  program,  U  possible, 
which  would  permit  the  Association's  taking 
part  In  restoring  patriotism,  in  Its  true  sense, 
to  the  status  It  once  held. 

FAITH    IN    OUR    YOUTH 

Upon  convening,  the  committee  Immedi- 
ately declared  Its  faith  in  our  youth  of  today, 
placing  the  blame  of  any  deterioration  of 
patriotism  where  It  rightfully  belongs; 
namely,  upon  the  shoulders  of  all  those  adults 
who  are  In  any  way  responsible  for  the  train- 
ing of  our  youth.  Among  those  responsible 
would  be  parents,  teachers  (from  the  first 
grade  through  college) ,  ministers  of  all  faiths 
and  heads  of  youth  organizations. 

THK    BEGINNING    OF    DETERIORATION 

When  Sputnik  was  fired,  our  nation  uithln 
its  schools  (public,  independent  and  colleges) 
immediately  placed  all  emphasis  upon  "aca- 
demlca,"  neglecting  to  greater  degrees  the 
responsibilities  previously  accepted  as  related 
to  the  more  Important  factors  of  love  of 
Country  and  God.  , 

THE    FLAMES    FANNED 

One  mother  stood  alone  in  the  wilderness 
and  screamed  loudly  that  her  son  should  not 
hear  prayer  or  the  Bible  read  In  the  public 
schools  The  supreme  court  heard  her  screams 
and  yielded  to  them,  while  all  other  mothers 
of  the  nation  stood  Idly  by.  This  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  served  to  fan  the  flames 
of  deterioration.  Not  only  was  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  forbidden,  but  along 
\^nth  it  went  the  relief  of  any  responsibility 
of  the  public  school  teacher  to  talk  with  his, 
or  her,  students  about  a  deep  love  lor  God 
and  Country. 
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(a)  talking  God  and  Country  to  their  stu- 
dents mcM-e  than  ever  before: 

(b)  InlUating  a  program  among  aU  schools 
which  will  direct  sound  thinking  on  the  val- 
ues of  true  patriotism: 

(c)  initiating  a  program  which  will  con- 
vince all  government  officials  that  our  "in- 
ternal" concern  are  our  most  Important  mat- 
ters: 

(d)  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  reversal  on  tlie 
decision  of  the  supreme  court — therein  rests 
the  crux  of  the  entire  matter  as  far  as  educat- 
ing youth  Is  concerned.  If  God  Is  left  out  of 
the  picture,  there  Is  no  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  any  nation. 

A    MAN    WITHOUT   A   COUNTRY    OF   WHICH    HE    It! 
PROUD  HAS  NOTHING 

Those  words  should  be  thought-provoking 
to  all  serlous-mlnded  Americans.  Our  chal- 
lenge is  to  bring  America  back  to  where  it 
once  was:  to  let  all  know  that  patriotism  is 
a  word  to  be  revered  and  respected.  And  v.e 
must  not  be  ashamed  to  demonstrate  it! 


DEATH    OF    EDWARD    MARSHALL 
BOEHM 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  vloloice  and  unrest  are  sweeping 
our  college  campuses  and  ROTC  pro- 
grams are  under  attack,  there  is  one  di- 
rection we  can  look  with  pride. 

I  speak  of  the  institutions  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Military  Schools,  an  organization  which 
represents  more  than  100  NDCC.  Junior 
ROTC,  and  independent  military  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  At  these 
schools,  the  administration  Is  still  in  co|i- 
trol.  every  student  has  the  opportunity 
to  attend  class  without  interference,  and 
the  youth  are  working  toward  an  educa- 
tion which  will  allow  then  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  their  cotmtry. 
The  National  Association  of  Military 
Schools  Is  doing  a  fine  job  in  leading  its 
member  schools  and  in  inspiring  th«n  to 
attain  the  highest  level  of  education, 
leadership,  and  patriotism  in  its  students. 
It  is  refreshing  to  note  the  attitude  the 


GUIDED   DISCIPLINE  FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE 

Young  people  like  and  expect  a  guided 
discipUne.  Without  it  (and  Uttle  is  given 
these  days!),  young  people  become  lost  in 
the  whirlwind  of  maturing.  A  guided  disci- 
pline should  originate  within  the  home  and 
extend  through  college:  after  all,  young 
people  m  college  stlU  need  guidance— one 
does  not  actually  mature  until  long  after 
college. 

BELTS  MUST  BE  TIGHTENED 

Americans,  young  and  old,  m\ist  take  a 
serious  look  at  themselves  for  they  consti- 
tuted the  nation.  Our  forefathers  gave  us  a 
nation  of  which  to  be  proud.  They  expected 
us  to  cherish  our  heritage,  protect  it  and 
pass  it  on  to  posterity.  This  Is  our  challenge 
today  more  than  ever  before:  we  mvist  accept 
It! 

Ora  YOUTH  IS  ready— what  will  we  do  ABOUT 
THAT    V«iICH    CONFRONTS    VS? 

The  member  schools  of  The  National  Asso- 
claUon of  Military  Schools  rededicate  them- 
selves to  making  this  nation  the  nation  it 
once  was  by — 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    N^W    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  death  of  Edward  Marshall 
Boehm  in  New  Jersey  recently  has  sad- 
dened his  friends  and  admirers.  Mr. 
Boehm  has  become  world  famous  for  his 
lifelike  porcelain  birds. 

Mr.  Boehm,  bom  in  1912,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  do  any  ceramic  work  until  after 
World  War  II.  Prior  to  this  time  he  had 
spent  a  number  of  years  training  in  ani- 
mal husbandry  which  played  a  vital  role 
in  his  handling  of  the  various  difficult 
subject  matters  which  he  mastered  so 
skillfully.  ^  _,.     . 

Mr.  Boehm  opened  his  first  studio  in 
1950  in  Trenton,  N.J.  It  was  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  smaU  buUding  where  he  ex- 
perimented and  finally  developed  the 
method  of  ceramic  sculpturing  unknown 
in  America. 

Porcelain  figures  in  the  20th  century 
generaUy  tended  to  be  simple  in  detail. 
This  tendency  toward  uncompUcated 
subjects  started  in  Copenhagen  but 
rapidly  spread  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Boehm  was  one  of  the  first  to  shy  away 
from  this  popular  pattern.  He  returned 
to  the  painstaking  craftsmanship  as- 
piring to  a  high  degree  of  detail.  This 
would  even  include  an  insect  in  the  mi- 
nutest of  detail  on  a  leaf  as  weU  as  insect 
holes  in  the  leaf. 

Mr  Boehm  found  abundant  mspua- 
tion  in  the  world  of  nature.  Birds,  flo\v- 
ers  and  animals  have  been  closely  stud- 
ied and  faithfully  rendered.  Many  of  Mr- 
Boehm's  v.orks  reflected  his  amculate 
interest  in  orinthology  and  exhibited 
how  beautifully  and  artistically  a  bird 
can  be  represented  in  this  ceramic- 
named  bisque.  One  is  delighted  by  Uie 
realism  exhibited  in  his  replica  of  the 
mother  Common  Tern— seagulL  Near 
her  are  her  three  eggs,  one  of  which  has 
hatched  and  her  baby  is  half  out  of  the 
sheU  Realistic  looking  ceranuc  sea- 
shells  and  sand  sun-ound  them.  Perhaps 
my  two  favorites  are  the  roadrunner 
chasing  a  homed  toad  and  the  killdear 
father  bird  extending  his  Things  to  pro- 
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tect  the  mother  and  b«biee.  On  the  mil 
Is  a  fragile  flower  with  threadlike  stems 
where  the  mother  killdear  Is  directing 
her  young  In  the  art  of  acquiring  food 
from  the  earth. 

Edward  Boehm's  porcelains  are  rep- 
resented in  collections  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Science  In  Philadelphia  and  art 
museums  in  Memphis.  Houston,  and  Los 
Angeles.  His  porcelain  sculptures  have 
received  world  recognltior  through  show- 
ings at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Elysee 
Palace,  the  Royal  Ontario  Palace,  and 
the  Vatican. 

Several  Presidents.  Including  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson, 
and  Nixon  have  purchased  Boehm  por- 
celains. In  December  1967.  a  collection 
of  90  Boehm  pieces,  valued  then  at  $104.- 
000  was  presented  to  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

A  matter  of  Mr.  Boehm's  sensitivity 
and  sense  of  humor  came  to  me  when 
on  Mrs.  Humphrey's  birthday.  Mr. 
Boehm  presented  her  with  a  replica  of 
the  State  bird  of  Minnesota,  thought  to 
be  the  loon.  He  presented  an  unmatched 
porcela(n  lifelike  bird,  the  yellow  finch, 
to  Mrs.  Humphrey  at  the  State  Society 
of  Minnesota  gathering.  A  ripple  of  con- 
cern ran  through  the  crowd  when  the 
bird  was  displayed — it  was  not  the  loon 
at  all.  Researchers  rushed  to  their  work 
to  check  It  out  and  found  that  Mr. 
Boehm  was  right — the  yellow  finch  was, 
indeed,  the  State  bird. 

I  share  with  his  bereaved  family  and 
friends  throughout  the  world,  the  sad- 
ness which  his  passing  leaves.  Mr. 
Boehm  has  left  a  legacy  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 


A  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  TO  MEMO- 
RIALIZE THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  TAKE  NEC- 
.  ESSARY  ACTION  TO  PREVENT 
THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COBI4MISSION  OR  OTHER  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE AGENCY  FROM  BAN- 
NING ADVERTISEMENT  OF  TO- 
BACCO PRODUCTS  ON  TELEVISION 
AND  RADIO 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OF    SOirrH    CAROLUfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting  In    the   CONGRKSSIONAL   RiCORD   a 

resolution  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina 
State  House  of  Representatives  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  FCC  order  out- 
lawing cigarette  advertising. 

I  think  a  number  of  other  Congress- 
men from  the  tobacco-growing  States 
have  protested  this  proposed  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  all  the  power  and  influence 
that  we  have  here  In  the  Congress.  We 
know  that  If  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
Interferes  with  this  agriculture  product 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  will  lose 
their  Jobs  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  suffer  a  tax  loss  of  between  $3  and 
$4  billion  annually,  in  addition  to  the 
millions  of  dollars  collected  by  the  in- 
dividual States  and  city  governments.  I 
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think  the  Congress  bent  over  backward 
in  an  effort  to  please  the  peopb  who  are 
Interested  In  destroying  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry when  they  enacted  a  bill  several 
years  ago  compelling  the  tobacco  com- 
panies to  place  on  each  package  of  cig- 
arettes the  following  words:  "Caution: 
Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health." 

A     HODSX     RKSOLtmON    TO     MCMMIALIZS    THS 

CoNOBUS  or  TH>  UNrrco  Statu  To  Takb 

NrcxaaABT  Action  To  Pkevxnt  the  Pzdrxal 

Communications    Commusion    ob    Otkkb 

ADMiNtsrmATrvi;    AocNcna   Fbom    Bamnino 

Advertisbment   or  Tobacco   Pboovcts   on 

Telxtuion   and  Radio 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Communlctlons 
Commlsaion  haa  threatened  action  to  prohibit 
the  advertlaement  of  tobacco  product*  on 
television  and  radio;  and 

Whereas,  the  publlcly-owned  airways 
should  be  protected  from  such  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  restrictions:  and 

Whereas,  the  tobacco  indiutry  so  vital  to 
the  economy  of  South  Carolina  would  be 
seriously  damaged  by  this  proposed  prohibi- 
tion. Now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
and  hereby  Is  memorialized  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Conunlaalon  or  any 
other  administrative  agency  from  orohlbltlng 
the  use  of  the  public  alrwajrs  to  advertise 
tobacco  products  on  radio  and  television. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  State* 
and  each  member  o(  the  South  CaroUna  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 

State  of  South  Carolina,  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Columbia,  8.C..  February  0, 
19e». 

I    hereby  certify   that   the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed 
In  the  S.C.  House  of  Representatives. 
IKBB  Watboiv, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


Fehnmry  17,  1969 


LETTERS  FROM  A  DEAD  GI 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or  aoirTH  naxora 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  often 

lost  in  the  reams  of  statistics  and  cas- 
ualty figures  from  Vietnam  is  the  dread- 
ful poignancy  of  the  Individual  loss;  the 
crushing  grief  of  a  bereaved  family;  the 
profound  moral  agony  of  the  battlefield 
victim. 

The  January  issue  of  Washlngtonlan 
magazine  contains  a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  Mike  Ransom,  a  23-year-old 
Army  lieutenant  from  Bronxville,  N.Y., 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  last  May.  In 
correspondence  with  his  family  and 
friends,  Mike  conveys  the  constant  ten- 
sion between  his  feelings  of  responsibil- 
ity and  involvement  In  the  war  as  a  sol- 
dier and  his  moral  convictions  that  the 
war  was  wrong.  His  personal  anguish  re- 
flects the  confusion  and  torment  we  have 
all  known  in  some  measure — and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  is  painful  testimony 
to  the  terrible  failure  of  American  policy. 

I  urge  every  American  to  read  the  let- 
ters of  this  dead  GI.  The  loss  of  this 
young  man  so  filled  with  the  idealism 


and  the  hopes  and  eagerness  of  youth 
at  its  best  underscores  the  unreasonable 
human  cost  contained  in  the  statistics — 
30,000  dead  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  0.  1968. 

Deabest  Family:  Greetings  from  Cam  Ranli 
Bey.  My  big  news  Is  that  I  have  been  diverted 
from  the  Ist  Cav.  I  am  now  beaded  for  Chu 
Lai,  H.Q.  of  the  Amerlcal  Division  about 
eighty  miles  south  of  the  DMZ.  I  have  no 
real  emotion  yet  regarding  the  change,  main- 
ly because  I  know  almost  nothing  about  the 
Amerlcal  except  that  Its  patch  Is  not  u.s 
good-looking  as  the  Cav's.  I  do  know  that  it 
Is  sort  of  a  hybrid  division  made  up  of  ran- 
dom, unaaalgned  brigades.  My  only  disap- 
pointment at  my  change  Is  that  from  my 
group  at  Jungle  School  which  traveled  here 
Intact  I  am  the  only  one  sent  to  the  Amerl- 
cal. We  were  all  originally  scheduled  for  the 
1st  Cav.,  but  all  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  25th 
Inf.  In  and  around  Saigon.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  was  singled  out  because  I  have  neither 
special  qualifications  nor  restrictions  nor  am 
I  numerically  or  alphabetically  worthy  of  in- 
dividual selection.  So,  who  knows?  I  am  par- 
ticularly sad  to  b«  separated  from  Vlnce 
Santurbane  who,  you  know,  was  one  of  aiy 
Tacoma  roommates.  I'm  really  sorry  that 
we're  separating. 

While  still  quite  separate  and  secure,  due 
to  processing,  from  all  the  fighting  here  one 
still  knows  that  there's  a  war  going  on.  From 
our  billets  we  could  hear  machine  gun  and 
mortar  fire  from  the  perimeter  two  or  three 
miles  away.  We  could  also  see  Illuminating 
Oares  in  the  sky  to  light  up  the  battlefield. 
Tes.  I  am  scared.  But  I  think  It's  more  of  the 
unknown  than  of  bullets.  I  eEpect  to  learn 
a  lot  during  the  next  year;  I'm  not  sure  wh.it 
Itll  be.  but  I'll  learn  a  lot. 

I  am  now  In  flight  to  Chu  Lai,  which  U 
about  an  hour  by  air  from  Cam  Ranh.  I  am 
In  a  C-130  transport  plane  sitting  on  my 
duffel  bag  with  about  thirty  others.  All  are 
low  enlisted  men  except  for  a  Signal  Corps 
Major,  a  chaplain  Lt.  Col.,  and  me.  I  hope  we 
dont  crash  somewhere  out  In  the  boonles 
because  only  two  men  here  have  weapons  and. 
being  Infantry,  III  probably  have  to  take 
charge  and  engineer  the  exflltratlon.  Not  the 
best  crew  for  one's  first  command.  Daydream- 
ingl 

So  long  for  now. 
All  love  to  all. 

Mike. 

March  16. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  A  big  hello  from  sunny 
Chu  Lai  and  the  Amerlcal  Division.  I  am  now 
undergoing  a  week  of  final  In-country  train- 
ing prior  to  being  assigned  to  my  luilt. 

Chu  Lai  la  situated  on  the  South  China 
Sea  about  200  miles  south  of  DMZ  with  our 
camp  being  right  on  the  beach.  I  am  told  that 
the  monsoon  season  is  in  its  final  stages  and 
that  we'll  be  moving  Into  the  hot  dry  sea- 
son. This  Is  good  because  the  rice  paddles 
dry  up  and  we  won't  have  to  hump  through 
endless  swamps.  But  the  temp  reportedly 
rises  as  high  as  130  degrees  at  Its  peak. 

With  regard  to  finances,  I  sent  $400  to  my 
checking  account  and  I  set  up  an  allotment  of 
•250  per  month  which  will  become  effective 
at  the  end  of  April.  In  addition,  you  will  be 
receiving  a  925  savings  bond  each  month.  I 
would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  open  a  sav- 
ings account  at  FNCB  in  Mom's  and  my  name 
and  deposit  $150  a  month  in  It  out  of  the  (250 
that  will  be  coming  in  U^  the  checking  ac- 
count. I  have  been  advised  not  to  make  de- 
posits in  the  10  percent  savlnge  program  for 
OI's  here,  because  It's  virtually  Impossible 
to  get  it  out  on  short  notice,  such  as  R&R, 
etc. 


February  17,  1969 

I  am  in  tha  saaoe  maU.  sending  a  letter 
to  Robert  Kcaaer,  the  HamUtoms"  friend  In 
cKsn*  at  the  paciflr*tlnn  efforU  here,  in  the 
j^ooes  of  getting  a  Job  on  his  staff.  I  am  reaUy 
mtitaag  quite  scaiwl  about  being  a  pUtoon 
l^d«r  and  so  thU  U  a  last-ditch  effort  to 

I  will  say  so  long  for  now.  I  can't  wait  til 
I  have  a  permanent  address  so  I  can  sUrt 
receiving  maU.  I  miss  you  all  very  much  and 
can't  wait  'til  I'm  setUed  enough  to  hear 
from  you. 


All  love. 


Mike. 


Dear  Boob:  The  difference  between  here  In 
Qui  Nhon  (pronounced  Qulnyon)  and  Chu 
Lai  U  incredible.  In  Chu  Lai,  I  slept  on  » 
bare  cot  in  a  field  tent  In  the  sand  dunes; 
here  I'm  In  an  old  French  villa  m  a  bed  with 
sheets.  In  Chu  Lai,  the  latrines  are  Just 
outhouses  and  you  can  get  a  cold  water 
shower  only  every  three  days.  Here  there  are 
private  bathrooms  with  hot  showers.  In  Chu 
Lai  the  officers'  Club  is  a  grass  shack  that 
serves  warm  beer.  In  Qui  Nhon,  I  have  a 
choice  of  three  permanent  clubs,  can  get 
anything  I  want  to  eat  or  drink,  can  see  floor 
shows  every  night,  etc.  It's  a  veritable  para- 
dise here,  compared  to  Chu  Lai.  But  don't  get 
me  wrong.  I'd  sUll  rather  be  In  Seattle  or 
New  York  or  Boston — It's  not  that  great!  I 
also  think  I  may  be  really  spoiling  myself 
for  what  Is  ahead  In  the  next  few  months, 
but  what  the  hell  I 

I  can't  tell  you  how  great  those  last  three 
days  m  Seattle  were  for  me.  As  I've  said  be- 
fore, the  Skubls  have  become  a  second  fam- 
ily for  me  and  I  feel  both  honored  and  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  be  so  accepted.  I've  un- 
fortunately developed  some  nostalgic  feelings 
for  Laurelhurst,  the  U.  District,  and  most 
of  all  Whldby  Island  with  Fort  Casey  and 
Sunlight  Beach,  so  much  so  that  I  yearn  to 
return  there  as  much  as  home.  Having  an- 
other place  that  I  yearn  for  Just  adds  a  Uttle 
more  to  the  pain  of  leaving  and  being  away. 
Besides,  I  miss  you  the  higher  the  much. 

AU  love. 

Mike. 

P.S.  I  still  really  crave  your  mother,  so 
give  her  a  big  HI ! 

P.P.S.  I  got  all  my  hair  cut  off  the  day 
I  arrived  in  VN  so  I'll  send  you  some  pic- 
tures. I'm  sure  you  cant  wait  to  run  off 
showing  the  great  plx  of  your  boyfriend  in 
the  Army. 
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beach  with  bis  machine  gun.  But  most  people 
generate  their  entbuBlasm  for  two  reasons: 
One  la  self-preservation — If  I  dont  shoot  hhn, 
hell  eventtially  shoot  me — and  the  other  la 
revenge.  It's  apparently  quite  something  to 
see  a  good  friend  blown  apart  by  a  VC  l>ooby 
trap  and  you  want  to  retaliate  In  kind. 

While  I  am  able  to  read  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  listen  to  AFVN  radio  newscasts,  I  still 
feel  very  cut  off  from  the  world  outside  of 
VN.  I  would  love  It  dearly  If  you  would  sub- 
scribe to  Newsweek  for  me.  Also,  what  do  you 
think  of  Bobby  for  President?  What  about 
Westmoreland's  new  Job?  What  does  every- 
thing mean? 

I  now  have  one  last  editorial  comment 
about  the  war  and  then  I^U  sign  off.  I  am 
extremely  impressed  by  almost  every  report 
Ive  heard  about  the  enemy  I  am  about  to 
go  and  fight.  He  la  a  master  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  Is  holding  his  own  rather  nicely  with 
what  should  be  the  strongest  military  power 
in  the  world.  But  It  Is  mostly  his  perseverance 
that  amazes  me.  He  works  so  hard  and  has 
been  doing  so  for  so  long.  Tou've  heard  of 
his  tunneling  capability?  A  captured  VC  said 
that  m  coming  from  North  Vietnam  down  to 
Saigon,  he  walked  over  200  miles  completely 
underground.  Anyone  who  would  dig  a  200- 
mlle  tunnel  and  who  would  still  do  It  after 
being  at  war  for  some  thirty  years  must  be 
rlghtl 

All  love, 

Mike. 


March  27. 

Dear  Mom  .vnO  Dad:  Would  you  believe  I 
am  now  officially  assigned  to  a  unit?  Its 
taken  so  long  that  It's  quite  a  relief. 

After  I  lelt  Qtil  Nhon  last  Friday,  I  went 
back  up  to  Chu  Lai  to  finish  up  my  training, 
which  ended  Sunday.  On  Monday,  I  flew 
down  to  Due  Pho  or  LZ  (landing  zone)  Bron- 
co, the  base  camp  of  the  11th  Brigade.  Prom 
there  I  was  assigned  down  to  the  4th  of  the 
3rd,  "The  Old  Guard."  This  battaUon  has  Its 
headquarters  here  at  Due  Pho,  but  Its  AO 
(area  of  operaUoms)  Is  back  about  five  miles 
south  of  Chu  Lai.  Therefore  all  logUtics  are 
handled  out  of  Chu  Lai. 

I  am  told  that  our  AO  Is  quite  a  good  one. 
There  Is  almost  no  contact  with  Charlie  and 
what  little  there  Is  rarely  turns  Into  much 
of  a  fight  becavse  he  runs  away.  The  prin- 
cipal danger  here  is  from  mines  and  booby 
traps,  which  account  for  about  75  percent  of 
all  casualties.  The  enemy  here  Is  mostly  VC 
guerrillas,  with  a  few  hardcore  VC.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  has  been  no  contact  at  all 
with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

From  the  people  I've  talked  to  over  here 
I've  come  up  with  some  new  Ideas  on  the 
war  here.  For  the  most  part,  nobody  Is  par- 
ticularly wild  with  patriotic  feeling  for  the 
war.  There  are  of  course  those  who  Just  get 
a  real  charge  out  of  killing  people.  One  Lieu- 
tenant I  talked  to  said  what  a  kick  It  bad  been 
to  roll  a  gook  one  hundred  yards  down  the 


April  3. 
DEAR  Mom  and  Dad:  Well,  your  eldest  Is 
now  a  combat  leader.  So  far  I  haven't  even 
fired  a  shot,  nor  have  I  been  under  any  sort 
of  fire.  Our  company  U  currently  Involved 
m  an  operation  to  prevent  the  local  rice  har- 
vest from  falling  Into  VC  hands.  Our  tactic 
Is  to  remain  In  a  company  base  during  the 
day,  since  It  Is  too  hot  for  any  long,  arduous 
movement.  At  night  each  platoon  sends  out 
two  or  three  squad-size  ambush  patrols. 

Two  days  ago  we  went  on  a  hellborne  com- 
bat assault.  Our  mission  was  to  cordon  a  vil- 
lage that  was  suspected  of  having  a  platoon 
of  VC  hidden  In  It.  It  was  an  extremely  well- 
executed  mission.  We  were  air-lifted  out  of 
our  defensive  position  and  then  were  dropped 
In  around  the  village  about  fifteen  miles 
south.  Once  we  were  in  position  a  group  of 
Vietnamese  Popular  Forces  moved  In  through 
our  lines  searching  the  village.  It  was  an  all- 
day  operation  that  netted  one  VC  kUled,  six 
captured,  and  three  weapons  captured.  It  is 
in  operations  Uke  this  that  we  hurt  the  VC 
most.  As  you  know,  the  local  VC  are  terribly 
underequlpped.  So  when  we  capture  two  or 
three  weapons  we  put  ten  or  fifteen  enemy 
out  of  commission,  at  least  for  a  while.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  we  were  again  heUllfted 
back  to  our  company  base.  It  was  basically  a 
simple  school  problem,  but  for  me,  since  it 
was  really  the  first  operation  I  had  been  on 
It  was  quite  exciting. 

Our  primary  danger  here  though  is  not 
Charlie  himself,  but  the  mines  and  booby 
traps  he  sets.  The  first  night  I  spent  In  the 
field  an  ambush  patrol  from  the  first  platoon 
had  three  men  wounded  when  they  set  off 
a  booby-trap  grenade.  This  morning,  the 
second  platoon  took  fourteen  casualties.  In- 
cluding one  killed,  when  they  set  off  two 
mines  while  on  a  road-clearing  mission.  So 
far,  my  platoon,  the  3rd,  hasn't  had  any 
trouble,  but  these  booby  traps  are  so  well 
hidden  that  no  matter  how  good  you  are, 
they'll  get  you. 

I  heard  Johnson's  speech  on  AFVN  Radio 
last  night  and  think  It  to  be  the  best  one  of 
his  career.  I  am  heartened  by  this  bombing 
reduction  and  pray  as  does  everyone  else 
here  that  Hanoi  will  respond.  What  do  you 
make  of  It?  AUo,  how  about  his  not  run- 
ning for  President?  I  was  beginning  to 
think  that  the  only  way  for  this  war  to  end 
was  to  have  Johnson  reelected  In  November. 
This  I  feel  would  cause  Hanoi  to  back  down 
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to  a  show  of  American  popular  support  for 
the  war.  Please  comment. 

Things  aren't  all  bad — I've  got  a  really 
good  company  commander  and  a  good  pla- 
toon sergeant.  In  my  Job  these  are  the  most 
Important  people  In  the  world  to  me.  Also 
on  the  brighter  side,  I'm  getting  the  best  sun- 
tan  I've  ever  had. 

New  pen. 
All  love, 

Mike. 
Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  I  Just  got  my  first 
letter  from  you  plus  the  clippings  on  John- 
son and  my  pictures.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
great  It  Is  to  be  back  In  touch  with  you 
again. 

In  Vietnam  nearly  every  GI  has  a  portable 
radio  which  he  carries  to  pick  up  AFVN  Ra- 
dio. Its  really  a  terrible  station,  being  de- 
signed to  offend  no  one  and  please  the  ma- 
jority. It  plays  the  same  pap  all  day  long 
In  Its  effort  to  appeal  to  the  same  Midwest- 
ern antt-Communlsts  you  mention  In  your 
letter.  But  they  do  pre.sent  reasonably  iin- 
censored  news  every  hour.  This  plus  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  we  get  twice  a  week,  keep 
me  pretty  well  posted,  at  least  as  far  as 
headlines  go. 

I  did  hear  Johnson's  speech  of  deescalation 
and  ncncandldacy  and  thought  It  the  best 
of  his  career,  not  Just  the  way  he  said  it. 
It  created  In  me  a  great  sense  of  hope  that 
this  foolishness  over  here  will  end  fairly 
shortly.  There  is  not  a  man  over  here  that 
wants  to  see  this  war  go  on  any  longer.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  anybody  shrinks  from  doing 
a  Job.  But  everyone  Is  as  confused  as  I  as 
to  exactly  what.  If  anything,  we're  accom- 
plishing and  wants  the  war  over  ASAP. 

I  lost  my  first  man  last  week.  He  was  killed 
by  accident  by  another  man  In  the  platoon. 
I  had  sent  a  squad  out  on  night  ambush. 
They  had  been  set  up  In  position  for  a  few 
hours  when  the  fiank  man  crawled  away  to 
take  a  look  or  something  and  as  he  was 
crawling  back  to  position  another  man  mis- 
took him  for  a  dink  and  shot  him.  He  died 
on  the  chopper  that  dusted  him  off.  Of 
course  it  really  tears  me  up  to  lose  a  man.  es- 
pecially like  that,  but  I  must  not  show  .iny 
emotion  over  It.  I've  got  to  press  on.  keep 
doing  my  Job.  Even  among  my  men  this 
is  universal.  They  are  saddened  by  the  death 
of  a  buddy,  but  he  is  gone.  The  concern 
among  the  team  (for  that  is  what  v.e  aie) 
is  how  it  will  affect  the  man  v.'ho  shot  him. 
Will  he  fall  to  pieces  over  this  and  be  un- 
able to  perform  his  function?  This  is  what 
we're  worried  about  first  and  foremost.  War 
is  Hell ! 

You  know  that  joke  about  how  hard  it  is 
to  tell  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  gtjys  over 
here?  Well,  it's  funny  in  Bronxville  or  Dor- 
set, but  it  Isnt  over  here.  The  enemy  In  our 
area  of  operations  Is  a  farmer  by  day  and  VC 
by  night.  Every  male  Is  required  to  register 
at  his  provincial  capital.  He  Is  further  re- 
quired to  carry  an  ID  showing  his  picture, 
fingerprints,  age,  etc.  But  anyone  with  a 
VC  background  Is  supposedly  denied  an  ID. 
Simple,  you  say?  All  we  have  to  do  is  come 
to  a  village  and  police  up  everyone  wlthoxit 
an  ID,  right?  Well,  about  three  months  ago 
we  captured  a  VC  printing  plant  that  manu- 
factured ID  cards.  Every  man  we  pick  up 
says  "Me  Vietnamese,  Numbah  1,  VC,  Nnm- 
bah  10,"  so  we  have  to  let  him  go.  But  more 
than  once  we  have  captured  or  killed  peo- 
ple with  weapons  whom  we  recognized  as  one 
of  those  smiling  faces  we  had  picked  up  and 
released  earlier.  It's  maddening  because  we 
know  damn  well  that  they're  dinks,  but  we 
can't  do  anything  to  them  untU  we  catch 
them  vrtth  a  weapon  or  actually  shooting 
at  us. 

By  the  way,  Number  1  means  real  good 
and  Number  10  means  real  bad  In  pidgin 
Vietnamese-English.  Other  handy  phrases. 
Just  m  case  you're  planning  a  vacation  In 
this  tropical  paradise  are :  f eetee— very  little: 
boo   coo    (a   bBstardlzatton   of    beoHcowp)  — 
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very  much:  boom  boom — whow;  deede  now — 
get  out  of  b«re.  Wbat  more  do  you  nMd  to 

know? 

Would  you  alao  like  to  know  an  Interesting 
facet  of  VletnameM  economy?  Ol'a  at  the 
large  Installations  e*n  buy  cokaa  or  beer  for 
two  or  three  dollars  a  case.  Tbey  can  sell  It 
on  the  black  market  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 
The  black  market  distributes  It  around  the 
country  for  lord  knows  what  price.  The  vil- 
lage peasanu  sell  It  back  to  OI's  In  the  field 
who  never  see  a  PX  from  one  month  to  the 
next  at  a  dollar  per  can  or  twenty-four  dol- 
lars a  case.  To  the  OI  In  the  field  a  coke  or  a 
beer  Is  such  a  delicacy  that  he  U  all  too  will- 
ing to  pay  the  exorbitant  price.  Ob,  well  I 

More  soon. 
Love, 

I  Mnce. 

Dka«  Mom  and  Dao:  Well.  I've  had  my  bap- 
tism by  fire  and  It's  changed  me.  I  think. 
Two  days  ago  my  platoon  was  on  a  mission  to 
clear  three  suspected  minefields.  We  were 
working  with  a  mechanized  platoon  with 
four  tracks,  and  our  tactic  was  to  put  the 
tracks  on  line  and  Just  roar  through  the 
minefields,  hoping  to  blow  them.  Since  the 
majority  of  the  VC  mines  are  anti-personnel. 
the  tracks  could  absorb  the  exploelons  with 
no  damage  done  to  them  or  the  people  inside. 
My  ptvtoon  rode  along  just  as  security  In 
ease  wvwere  attacked.  We  spent  the  whole 
day  clearing  the  three  fields  and  came  up 
with  a  big  zero. 

The  tracks  were  then  returning  us  to  where 
we  would  stay  overnight.  When  we  reached 
our  spot  we  Jumped  off  the  tracks  and  one  of 
my  men  jumped  right  on  a  oUne.  Both  his 
feet  were  blown  oflf.  both  legs  were  torn  to 
shreds;  his  entire  groin  area  was  completely 
blown  away.  It  was  the  most  horrible  sight 
I've  ever  seen.  Fortunately  he  never  knew 
what  hit  him.  I  tried  to  revive  him  with 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  but  it  was 
hopeless  to  begin  with. 

In  addition,  the  explosion  wounded  seven 
other  people  (four  seriously »  v»ho  were 
dusted  off  by  Medevac,  and  three  others 
lightly,  who  were  not  dusted  off.  Of  the  four 
^rlously  wounded,  one  received  a  piece  of 
.shrapnel  In  the  heart  and  may  not  sitrvlve; 
the  other  three  were  almost  completely 
riddled  with  shrapnel  and  while  they  will  be 
completely  all  right.  It  will  be  a  slow  and 
painful  recovery. 

I  was  one  of  the  slightly  wounded.  I  got 
three  pieces  in  my  left  arm.  one  In  my  right 
knee,  and  about  twenty  In  both  legs.  X  am 
completely  all  right.  In  fact  I  thought  I  had 
only  gotten  one  In  the  arm  and  one  In  the 
knee.  It  was  not  until  last  night  when  I  took 
on  my  clothes  to  take  a  shower  that  I  noticed 
the  other  spots  where  I  had  been  bit. 

I  came  back  to  Chu  Lai  yesterday  because 
my  knee  la  now  quite  stiS  and  swollen  and 
will  probably  be  here  a  couple  of  days,  what 
with  X-rays  and  what  not.  Believe  It  or  not.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  get  back  to  platoon. 
Having  been  through  this.  I  am  now  a  bona 
fide  member  of  the  platoon.  They  have  always 
followed  my  orders  but  I  was  an  outalder. 
Now  I'm  a  member  of  the  team  and  It  feels 
good. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly 
all  right.  Tou  will  probably  get  some  sort  of 
notification  that  I  was  lightly  wounded  and 
I  Just  don't  want  you  to  worry  about  It  at  lUl. 
I  will  receive  a  Purple  Heart  for  it.  People 
over  here  talk  about  the  million  dollar 
wound.  It  Is  one  which  Is  serious  enough  to 
warrant  evaciiatlon  to  the  States  but  which 
will  heal  entirely.  Therefore  you  might  call 
mine  a  balf-mUlion  dollar  wound.  My  RTO 
who  was  on  my  track,  sitting  right  next  to 
me.  caught  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  his  tall,  and 
since  ha  had  oaught  a  piece  In  his  arm  about 
two  months  ago,  he'll  get  out  of  the  field  with 
wounds  about  as  serious  as  a  couple  of  mos- 
quito bites. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  incident  changed  me. 
I  am  now  filled  with  both  respect  and  hate 
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for  the  VO  and  the  Vletnameae.  Respect  be- 
cause the  enemy  knowa  that  he  cant  stand 
up  to  us  in  a  /Ire  fight,  due  to  our  superior 
training,  equipment,  and  our  vast  arsenal  of 
weapons.  Tet  he  is  able.  Via  his  mlnea  and 
booby  traps,  he  can  wlUttle  our  ranks  down 
piecemeal,  until  we  cannot  muster  an  effec- 
tive fighting  force. 

In  the  month  that  I  have  been  with  the 
company,  we  have  lost  four  killed  and  about 
thirty  wounded.  We  have  not  seen  a  single 
verified  dink  the  whole  time,  nor  have  we 
even  shot  a  single  round  at  anything.  I've  de- 
veloped hate  for  the  "Vietnamese  because 
tbey  come  around  selling  cokes  and  beer  to 
us  and  then  run  back  and  tell  the  VC  how 
many  we  are.  where  our  positions  are,  and 
where  the  leaders  position  themselvee.  In  the 
place  where  we  got  hit.  we  discovered  four 
other  mines,  all  of  them  placed  in  the  spots 
wtxere  I,  my  platoon  sergeant,  and  two  squad 
leaders  had  been  sitting.  I  talked  to  the  mech 
platoon  lender  who  is  with  us  and  he  said 
that  as  he  left  the  area  to  return  to  his  fire 
base,  the  people  In  the  village  he  went 
through  were  laughing  at  him  because  they 
knew  we  had  been  hit.  I  felt  like  turning  my 
machine  guns  on  the  village  to  kill  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  It. 

Sorry  this  has  been  on  impleasant  letter, 
but  I'm  In  a  rather  unpleasant  mood. 
All  love. 

Mike. 

PH.  Could  you  check  on  my  bank  account 
and  tell  me  It.s  status? 

APMt.  29. 

DtAC  Booa:  In  case  you  hadn't  noticed, 
there  are  ut  strategic  locations  throughout 
this  letter,  a  number  of  funny  little  pictures 
of  alligators.  Why  alligators,  you  ask.  and 
rlRhtly  so.  Well,  to  show  you  that  I'm  going 
absolutely  cmzy  over  here  I  must  tell  you 
about  my  new  fixation  on  alligators.  The 
alligators  are  "nib-ons."  the  nifty  surprise 
that  comes  in  every  package  of  jiffy-pop.  So 
I  thought  I'd  rub  a  few  on. 

I'm  enclosing  here  a  couple  of  pictures. 
One.  needless  to  say.  is  a  picture  of  everyone's 
favorite  war  hero.  The  other  is  one  which  I 
probably  shouldn't  send,  but  I  thought  it 
would  Interest  you  as  a  part  of  your  educa- 
tion. It  was  Just  a  part  of  mine  as  I  had  never 
seen  a  truly  pornographic  picture  before,  and 
I  still  do  not  know  who  makes  them  or  how 
to  get  them.  They  Just  turned  up  In  my 
bunker  the  other  day.  I  had  heard  about  pic- 
tures like  this  before  so  I'm  not  shocked, 
merely  revolted  to  actually  see  them.  I  hope 
that  I  don't  get  arrested  for  mailing  obscene 
material  In  the  mall.  I  also  hope  that  Marge 
doesn't  get  all  excited  about  seeing  a  letter 
from  me  In  the  malltiox  and  decide  to  open 
it  before  you  get  home  from  school.  Most  im- 
portant I  hope  It  doesnt  offend  you. 

I  got  a  letter  from  MPS  yesterday  and  what 
a  thrill  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  read  a  letter 
from  a  Skubi  who  is  sane.  I'm  puzzled  by  the 
Mrs.  Robinson  with  which  she  signed  It.  Am 
I  then  Benjamin  Braddock?  Are  you  Elaine? 
Is  Bill  Evans  (Seattle's  answer  to  Duffy)  Car? 
Oh  well,  plea.se  reaffirm  my  love  for  her  any- 
way 

MiKK. 

Mat  a. 

DCAa  Mom  and  Dad:  I  am  now  sitting  in  a 
little  hooch  In  a  village  In  which  we're  oper- 
ating. Company  A  is  still  situated  on  LZ  Sue, 
securing  the  artillery  battery  which  supports 
our  battalion.  The  way  things  are  working 
Is  that  two  platoons  secure  the  hlU,  while 
the  third  goes  oS  Into  the  villages  on  patrol. 
Each  platoon  stays  down  for  three  days  and 
then  moves  back  up  to  get  relieved  by  an- 
other. On  Sue  It's  relatively  safe,  with  large 
strong  bunkers,  several  layers  of  barbed  wire 
around  the  outside. 

We  still  have  to  man  the  perimeter  at 
night,  which  means  not  much  sleep  and  we're 
always  subject  to  mortar  attacks,  but  Charlie 
wo\ild  need  a  fully  equipped  battallon-slzed 
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force  to  take  it,  so  I  dont  think  bell  try. 
Basically,  being  on  Sue  means  a  rest  and  se- 
curity, so  It's  good  to  IM  there.  Right  now, 
thougb,  we  are  on  our  three  days  down  in  the 
field  and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  ever  since 
we  hit  that  minefield  I  am  nervotis  all  the 
time.  My  platoon  Is  way  under  strength  right 
now  and  I  feel  that  we  are  too  small  a  force 
to  be  operating  as  independently  as  we  do. 
My  authorized  strength  Is  forty-three.  I  had 
thirty-six  when  I  first  Joined  the  platoon 
and  am  now  operating  with  twenty.  That 
minefield  cost  me  several  people,  plus  I  am 
hit  with  a  rash  of  people  on  profile  and  peo- 
ple on  RAR  at  this  time. 

Last  night  I  split  my  element  Into  two 
ambushes.  I  took  one  and  my  platoon  ser- 
geant took  the  other.  Sergeant  Western's 
patrol  was  In  position  about  an  hovir  and  u 
half  when  some  dink  sneaked  up  and  threw 
a  grenade  into  their  perimeter.  Sgt.  Western 
saw  It  come  In  and  managed  to  grab  It  and 
threw  It  back  out  where  It  exploded  harm- 
lesfly.  It  was.  needless  to  say.  an  awfully  cluse 
call.  I  put  him  In  for  a  Silver  Star  today  lor 
his  courageous  action. 

Sergeant  Western  Is  a  really  good  guy  and 
I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  maintain  a  profes- 
sional relationship  because  I'd  love  for  him 
and  me  to  t>e  friends.  He  Is  twenty  years  old 
and  comes  from  Larchmont  and  we  are  very 
similar  in  both  background  and  tempera- 
ment. He  lias  been  very  lucky  in  achieving 
rank  as  fast  as  he  has.  but  he  also  has  the 
competency  to  merit  his  rank.  He  and  I  have 
Jokingly  suggested  that  you  and  his  mother 
should  get  together  and  talk  about  your  sons 
In  faraway  Vietnam. 

I  am  awfully  sorry  to  hear  about  the  aca- 
demic difficulties  being  suffered  by  No.  2  and 
3  .sons.  I'm  sure  though  that  Larry,  as  usual, 
will  barely  pull  something  out  of  the  bag  and 
squeak  through,  colors  flying.  As  for  Mark.  I 
don't  know  what  t<  think.  .  would  certalnly 
hate  to  see  him  stifled  In  some  second-rate 
school,  but  his  only  alternative.  I'm  afraid, 
is  the  Army,  which  would  kill  blm.  Maybe 
SYV  or  BU  might  be  an  answer.  You  can  tell 
him  that  he  can  get  into  OCS  In  the  Army, 
If  that's  the  course  he  chooses  or  gets  stuck 
In.  As  for  Larry,  since  I  assiune  he  has  no 
alternative,  I  would  recommend  the  Army 
because  it's  a  much  shorter  tour,  but  only  1( 
he  can  get  a  decent  branch  guarantee.  Other- 
wise. I'd  say  Navy  or  Air  Force. 

Despite  losing  people  and  being  scared  all 
the  time,  I  find  being  an  Infantry  platoon 
leader  an  exhilarating,  exciting,  and.  yes.  re- 
warding Job.  I  have  ambitions  to  go  higher, 
even  In  my  short  two  years  In  the  Army,  but 
I  don't  really  want  to  because  platoon  level  Is 
the  last  at  which  I  still  can  have  close  work- 
ing contact  with  my  men.  I  think  I've  devel- 
oped a  pretty  good  relattoiuhip  with  my  peo- 
ple, one  In  which  they  depend  on  me  for 
leadership,  but  they  know  that  I  must  be 
able  to  depend  on  them  toe.  It's  very  healthy 
and  as  I  say,  rewarding.  I  am  doing  all  the 
politicking  I  can  to  get  a  staff  job,  but  If  I 
do  get  one.  I  will  hate  to  leave  my  men  (not 
enough  to  turn  It  down,  thought). 

I  got  the  big  Easter-gathering  letter  and 
really  enjoyed  hearing  from  everyone.  It 
must  have  been  quite  a  party.  I  have  gotten 
a  few  letters  from  Sally  Fairfax,  thousands 
from  Ronda.  one  from  JoAnne.  and  none 
from  Susie. 

I  have  a  couple  of  requests  which  I  wonder 
if  you  would  mind  filling.  ( 1 )  Have  you  been 
able  to  change  the  address  on  the  Netcsveek 
subscription  you  said  you  ordered?  I  live 
In  quite  a  vacuum  for  news  over  here  and 
Sevcsweek  seems  about  the  beat  and  easiest 
way  to  pull  myself  out.  (3)  Could  you  check 
the  status  of  my  bank  account  and  send  me 
a  report?  (3)  Could  you  send  me  half  n 
dozen  black  mechanical  grease  pencils.  I  use 
these  to  mark  my  maps  which  are  covered 
with  aceUte.  (4)  Could  you  keep  me  supplied 
with  felt  tip  pencils  (blue)  like  this  one. 
About  two  a  month  should  do  me  fine.  As 
you  can  probably  tell,  it's  a  cold  day  In  hell 
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tot  Vietnam,  for  that  matter)  when  I  get  a 
chance  to  get  to  a  PX. 

This   Is  all   for  now    (both   requests  and 
deathless  proae).  More  soon. 
Love  to  all, 

Una. 

P  s.  You  might  tell  any  friends  you  have 
m  Washington  to  get  off  their  fat  aases,  quit 
ciulbbllng.  and  start  talking  about  ways  to 
end  this  foolishness  over  here.  Aside  from 
being  opposed  to  the  damn  war.  It  really 
iflves  me  a  case  that  LBJ,  who  claims  to  want 
pfare  and  who  says  he'll  go  anywhere,  any- 
time, to  talk  peace,  has  taken  over  a  month 
without  being  able  to  find  an  accepUble  site. 
Anywhere,  according  to  his  promise,  ought 
to  be  "acceptable." 


Deab  Susan  :  I  realize  that  I'm  a  little  late. 
1  ,it  I  want  to  wish  you  a  Happy  Easter. 

As  you'll  probably  know  by  the  time  you 
get  this.  I  picked  up  a  Purple  Heart  the  other 
day  when  I  got  hit  with  about  twenty  pieces 
of  shrapnel  from  a  mine  explosion.  The  mine 
killed  one  man  and  wounded  ten,  including 
four  quite  seriously.  I  was  lucky,  I  suppose, 
to  get  off  quite  llghtlyr 

Vou  know  what — this  mine  Incident  has 
changed  me.  I'm  still  as  opposed  to  the  war 
on  moral  and  political  grounds  as  ever.  But 
since  I  am  here,  and  when  I  see  the  gory 
mess  that  mine  made  of  my  people.  I  want 
revenge.  I  want  to  kill  every  little  sl^nt-eyed 
bastard  I  see.  I  Just  wUh  to  hell  the  VC  would 
come  out  and  fight.  We  never  see  them,  just 
their  damn  mines  and  booby  traps.  Do  you 
know  that  In  the  month  I've  been  with  this 
company  we've  had  over  thirty  people  killed 
or  wounded  and  we  haven't  seen  a  dink  or 
fired  a  single  shot. 

It  Is  now  two  days  after  I  started  this  and 
I'm  back  In  the  field  again.  I'm  In  the  middle 
of  reading  an  Interesting  piece  In  the  March 
Harper's  called  "Prom  the  Steps  of  the  Penta- 
gon." by  Norman  Mailer.  It's  about  the  events 
which  happened  before,  during,  and  after  the 
March  for  Peace  you  went  on  last  fall  and  at 
which  I  gather  Mailer  mtule  quite  an  ass  of 
himself.  What  etee  Is  new?  Regardless,  it's 
quite  well  written  and  I  don't  know  if  his 
views  correspond  to  yours,  but  I  recommend 
It  to  your  reading  pleasure. 

Needless  to  say,  the  life  I  lead  Is  fairly 
miserable.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  compensa- 
tions In  the  "thanli  heavens  for  small  pleas- 
ures" department.  For  instance,  you  can't 
believe  how  great  It  Is  to  get  coke  with  our 
resupply  each  night.  The  coke  Is  hot  and  it's 
been  so  shaken  up  by  being  thrown  on  and 
off  of  the  choppers  that  you  invariably  lose 
half  of  It  when  you  open  it,  but  It  tastes  Just 
fabulous.  Another  thing  Is  Ice  cream,  which 
we  get  about  once  a  week  for  chow;  again 
it  is  usually  melted  and  warm,  but  It's  Ice 
cream  and  It's  yummy.  Probably  the  greatest 
morale  builder  of  all  Is  mall.  A  word  from 
home  which  can  sail  you  millions  of  miles 
away  from  Vietnam.  Of  course,  though,  Viet- 
nam Is  actually  quite  a  beautiful  place.  If 
we  weren't  at  war,  this  would  probably  be 
quite  a  nice  assignment.  I.imaglne  that  when 
this  Idiocy  Is  finished  the  truce  will  allow 
for  several  U.8.  bases  here.  Most  of  our  bases 
now  are  right  on  the  Soutb  China  Sea  which 
IS.  like  most  oceans,  beautiful.  I  think  there- 
fore that  you'll  sec  lots  of  people  requesting 
tours  in  Vietnam. 

I  had  a  funny  experience  last  night.  I'm 
sure  you're  familiar  with  Orientals  and  the 
importance  of  face.  My  platoon  was  holed  up 
for  the  day  In  a  village  with  three  or  four 
people  In  a  hooch.  I  babysans.  In  the  late 
afternoon  we  got  resupplled  with  hot  chow, 
and  I  was  sitting  down  on  the  front  porch 
with  my  hamburger,  beans,  potatoes,  and  ice 
cream,  which  doesn't  sound  that  great,  but 
after  eating  C  rations  for  the  previous  two 
meals  this  was  to  have  been  quite  a  treat. 
No  sooner  had  I  sat  down  than  Papasan  comes 
out  of  the  hotise  and  motions  for  me  to  come 
inside,   which    I   did.   The   family   was   just 
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sitting  down  to  their  own  dinner  and  It  seems 
they  had  set  a  place  for  me.  Before  I  knew  It, 
Mamaaan  had  grabbed  my  plate  with  my 
own  food  and  took  It  away  while  Papasan 
urged  me  over  to  take  my  place  on  the  dirt 
floor  around  a  txay  of  food.  I  didn't  really 
want  to  give  up  my  food  to  eat  theirs,  but 
I  felt  obliged;  so  I  crossed  my  legs  and  sat 
down  and  was  served  a  bowl  of  rice,  a  grungy 
pair  of  chopsticks,  and  was  urged  to  help 
myself  to  the  variety  of  dishes  on  the  tny. 
I  dont  know  what  any  of  It  was,  but  one 
looked  like  fish,  another  spinach,  tomatoes, 
and  noodles.  I  sampled  them  all  and  still 
don't  know,  but  each  bite  tasted  the  same, 
super-salty,  and  each  bite  made  me  feel  like 
vomiting.  I  ate  as  little  as  I  thought  polite, 
managing  to  avoid  throwing  up.  As  soon  as 
I  finished,  I  got  up,  bowed  to  the  family, 
thanking  them  profusely  for  the  delicious 
meal.  I  left  them  and  as  soon  as  I  got  around 
the  comer  of  the  house,  I  blew  lunch  all  over 
the  place. 

Mike. 
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No  free  nation  has  recognized  the  so-called 
Incorporation.  Legally,  Lithuania  still  Is  an 
existing  sovereign  state,  although  occupied 
by  foreign  armed  forces.  It  has  Its  duly  rec- 
ognized citizens  and  functioning  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  South 
America. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, various  treaties  and  the  Soviet  demands 
for  withdrawal  of  Israeli  and  United  States 
troops  from  foreign  territories.  It  Is  legal  and 
logical  to  demand  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Lithuania  and  from  all  the  other 
Soviet-occupied  and  exploited  countries. 

Lithuanians  demand  a  Soviet  withdrawal 
and  appeal  to  the  free  world  for  assistance. 
Their  cause  for  freedom  and  Independence, 
of  which  they  are  forcibly  deprived  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  just. 

Petras  P.DAtrZVAIlDIS, 

Consul  General  of  Lithuania. 


Mat  11. 
Deab  Mk.  AND  Mrs.  Ransom:  It  Is  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  write  this  letter  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  over  the  loss 
of  yotir  son  Robert — known  as  Mike  to  us. 
I  have  never  written  a  letter  like  this  before, 
but  then.  In  my  six  years  of  nursing  I  have 
never  met  as  courageous  an  individual  as  your 
son. 

I  was  able  to  care  for  Mike  dally  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  his  sense  of  humor 
and  will  to  live  made  my  work  much  easier. 
Things  he  could  no  longer  do  for  himself — 
like  brushing  his  teeth — things  that  surely 
brought  him  discomfort — like  turning  him — 
brought  only  thank-yous,  humorous  remarks, 
a  gleaming  smile,  or  a  twinkle  from  his  eyes. 

Mike  fought  hard,  terribly  hard,  to  over- 
(jome  his  body's  wounded  condition.  But, 
strong  as  he  was,  his  body  could  only  endure 
so  much.  Mike  was  never  afraid  and  although 
I'm  sure  he  realized  what  was  happening, 
he  never,  never  lost  his  smile  or  his  courage. 

I  guess  I  really  wanted  you  to  know  that 
Mike  did  not  die  alone,  with  no  one  caring. 
I  care,  we  all  cared — we  all  share  your  sorrow. 

Be  ever  so  proud  of  Mike ! 

Most  sincerely, 

Connie  Schlasser. 
Captain,  ANC,  2nd  Surgical  Hospital  MA. 


LABOR    ECONOMIST    SPEAKS    OUT 
AGAINST    HIGH    INTEREST    RATES 


FOR  FREE  LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  Free  Lithuania 

February  16  Is  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  Free  Lithuanians  through- 
out the  world  observe  this  event  annually 
with  commemorative  affairs  and  with  mixed 
emotions  of  pride  and  sadness. 

Lithuanian  pride  Is  based  on  the  progress 
made  and  prosperity  enjoyed  during  the 
short-lived  period  of  freedom  of  Lithuania; 
the  sadness  for  the  deprivation  of  that  free- 
dom and  Lithuania's  present  tragic  plight. 

Lithuania  was  declared  an  independent 
state  Feb.  16.  1918.  Soviet  Russia  recognized 
it  as  such  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  July 
12,  1920.  However,  In  June,  1940,  Russia 
forcibly  seized  Lithuania  and  shortly  there- 
after Incorporated  it  Into  the  Soviet  empire, 
in  violation  of  international  law  and  against 
the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  nation. 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  apologists  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  banks  cling  to  the  theory 
that  high  interest  rates  are  a  guard 
against  inflation. 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  fallacies  that 
is  spread  about  our  monetary  system. 
High  interest  rates  contribute  to  infla- 
tion; they  do  not  diminish  it. 

This  point  was  recently  brought  out  by 
a  leading  economist,  Nat  Goldfinger,  in 
a  nationwide  broadcast.  Mr.  Goldfinger, 
who  is  director  of  the  department  of  re- 
search for  the  AFL-CIO  and  a  highly  re- 
spected economist,  put  the  issue  squarely : 

We've  had  interest  rate  Increases  for  almost 
the  past  12  months  now.  Those  interest  rates 
get  built  into  the  price  structure  and  are  an 
inflationary  factor.  Many  economists  believe 
that  the  surtax  adopted  last  year,  which 
siphons  about  $11  billion  in  additional  taxes 
from  consumers  and  businesses,  would  grad- 
ually slow  down  the  economy  a  bit.  and  slow- 
down the  rate  of  price  increases. 

If  the  monetary  managers  of  the  Federal 
Heserve  System  wanted  to  act  in  the  mone- 
tary area,  they  could  increase  the  reserve 
requ)rement.s  on  banks  without  directly  in- 
creasing Interest  rates  the  way  they  have 
been  In  the  past  several  months.  The  increase 
of  Interest  rates  not  only  has  a  discouraging 
eflfect  on  economic  expansion.  It  gets  built  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  were 
made  on  Mutual  Broadcasting  System's 
program,  "Labor  News  Conference".  I 
place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  trans- 
cript of  this  broadcast. 

I  From  Labor  News  Conference,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  Jan.  14,  1968) 

Subject:  Current  Economic  Trade. 

Guest:  Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Research,  APL-CIO. 

Reporters:  William  Eaton,  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  and 
Prank  Swoboda,  labor  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International. 

Moderator:  Prank  Harden. 

Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  APL-CIO  represenUtives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today  s 
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KUMt  U  Nathaniel  OoldllnBer.  director  of  the 
ArL-CIO**  D«p*rtmeiit  of  R«M»rcb. 

Ttaa  vigor  mkI  direction  of  the  nation's 
economy  U  •  vital  concern  to  Americana  In 
all  walka  of  life.  Hera  to  question  Mr.  Oold- 
flager  about  the  performance  of  the  nation's 
economy  at  this  time  are  Frank  Swoboda. 
labor  correspondent  for  Dnlted  Press  Inter- 
national, and  William  Eaton.  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
Tour  moderator.  Prank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Bacon,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Baton.  Mr  Ooldflnger,  this  Is  the  tradi- 
tional time  for  slalng  up  the  economy,  and 
this  year  we  have  a  new  Republican  Presi- 
dent. What  Is  the  outlook  for  prices.  Interest 
rates  and  unemployment? 

OoLanNosa.  Well,  Mr.  Baton,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  central  factor.  In  the  economy  is 
uncertainty  about  where  It's  going. 

Some  observers  talk  of  a  oontlnulng  rapid 
growth  of  sales,  production  and  employment, 
with  prices  continuing  to  rise  rather  rapidly. 

Others  see  a  slowing  down  of  economic 
expansion — at  least.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year — with  a  slowing  down  of  the  pace  of 
price  Increases. 

Still  others  see  a  receaalon  In  the  months 
ahead. 

As  I  look  at  It.  I'm  stUl  In  the  middle 
group,  expecting  a  slowing  down  of  the  rise 
of  salek/ production  and  employment  In  the 
first  tikif  of  1940.  and  some  easing  of  price 
Increase  pressures  during  the  course  of  the 
year. 

But  the  record-high  Interest  rates  of  the 
first  half  of  January — at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  year — and  the  expectation  of  a  squeeae 
of  bank  credit,  spell,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
danger  of  recession.  I'm  still  not  convinced 
of  that,  but  I  think  that  there  Is  the  danger 
of  that  kind  of  development. 

Por  example,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  January  8,  states  that  the  rise 
of  the  prime  Interest  rate^the  rate  charged 
by  banks  to  their  richest  and  best  credit 
risks — up  to  an  unprecedented  seven  per- 
cent, would  tend  to  accelerate  a  coming  busi- 
ness recession. 

As  I  said,  I  am  still  In  the  middle  group, 
expecting  a  slowing  down  of  the  rise  of  sales, 
production  and  employment,  and  an  eaalng 
of  price  prsssures  during  the  course  of  the 
year — hopeXuUy.  without  the  onset  of  a  reces- 
sion. 

Baton.  With  Interest  rates — prime  rates- 
going  to  seven  percent,  what  Is  ahead  for 
the  average  consumer  seeking  a  bank  loan  on 
a  car  or  house,  and.  bow  long  do  you  believe 
this  "credit  crunch."  as  It  Is  called,  will  last? 

GoLoriNoxB.  Oh.  I'm  afraid.  Mr.  Eaton,  that 
th»  way  things  are  going  now.  the  "credit 
crunch"  could  last  two  or  three  months,  or 
longer. 

For  the  average  consumer  buying  a  car, 
or  television  set,  or  anything  on  Installment 
credit.  Interest  rates  are  going  higher  than 
they  have  been — and  they  have  been  In  the 
area  of   12  to  :8  percent,  and  more. 

They  are  going  up — interest  rates  are  going 
up  on  everything. 

The  sad  part  of  this  story  la.  these  high 
Interest  rates  get  built  into  the  price  struc- 
ture, so  they  Increase  the  price  of  every- 
thing you  buy.  The  businessman  Is  paying 
higher  Interest  rates:  the  warehouse  fellow 
Is  paying  higher  Interest  rates,  and  he  passes 
this  on.  With  the  trucking  company,  the 
transportation  company,  the  retailer — all 
along  the  line  this  higher  Interest  rate  gets 
pasMd  along  to  the  consumer  In  the  price 
structure. 

And  then  the  consumer  gets  smacked  In 
addition.  Mr.  Eaton,  with  a  higher  Interest 
rate  on  Installment  credit. 

SwoaooA.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  you  say  that  you 
are  In  the  middle  group — that  you  think 
there  will  be  a  slowdown  early  in  1909,  or 
during  the  first  part  of  1969.  Do  you  think 
this  Is  dependent  upon  continuation  of  the 
tax  surcharge  Or.  do  you  think  there  could 
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be  modUleatlon  or  eUmlnatton  of  tb«  aor- 
charge? 

OoutriMcsa.  Well,  there  baaat  been  a  de- 
cision as  yet,  as  to  the  continuation  of  the 
surtax,  whieh  amounts  to  about  (11  billion 
additional  taxes  on  both  individuals  and 
companies.  The  surtax  Is  due  to  go  off  In  the 
middle  of  the  yesr.  The  final  decision  will 
be  made  by  President  Richard  M.  Ntzon.  after 
he  takes  office,  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Coounlttee.  and  by  the  Comrsss  Itself.  That 
Issue  Is  still  up  in  the  air.  Social  Security 
payroll  taxes  have  gone  up  91  Vi  billion  per 
year  on  employees  and  a  similar  amount  on 
companies. 

But.  In  any  case.  Mr.  Swoboda.  regardless 
of  what  the  Administration  and  the  Congraaa 
do.  the  surtax — which  Is  now  collecting  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  til  billion,  as  I  said, 
from  people  and  companies — Is  in  effect  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year — It  <s  on  the  books 
and  going.  In  addition,  the  Congress  passed 
a  law  last  year  that  puts  a  very  strong  Ud 
on  the  Increase  of  government  expenditures. 
So.  all  of  these  things  dampen-down  the  ex- 
pansion of  sales,  production  snd  employ- 
ment. And.  on  top  of  all  that,  we  have  this 
new  factor  of  very  high  Interest  rates — un- 
precedented Interest  rates — and  a  squeeze 
on  bank  credit. 

SwoaoBA.  I  think  that  when  people  talk  of 
prime  Interest  rates  and  commercial  banks, 
there  Is  some  confiulon.  What  exactly  does 
It  mean  to  the  consumer? 

GoLoriNCEX.  Well,  the  prime  Interest  rate 
is  the  rate  of  that  the  commercial  banks 
charge  their  richest  and  biggest  customers — 
the  richest  and  biggest  corporations.  Por  in- 
stance. Oeneral  Motors  and  General  Electric 
wotild  pay  that  seven  percent  prime  rate. 

However,  a  seven  percent  prime  rate  for 
them  Is  an  understatement,  because  on  big 
loans,  the  banks  also  require  that  20  percent 
of  the  loan  remain  In  the  banks  as  an  in- 
terest-free deposit  So  In  truth,  the  effective 
prime  rate  now,  is  not  seven  percent,  but 
seven  percent  plus  that  20  percent  depoalt. 
That  makes  the  effective  actual  prime  Inter- 
est rate  now.  8.4  percent. 

Well,  if  the  biggest  and  richest  corpora- 
tions In  the  country  are  paying.  In  actuality, 
an  8.4  percent  Interest  rate,  I  dont  think  It 
takes  much  Imagination  to  see  what  kind  of 
interest  rates  medlumslzed  businesses  and 
small  buaineases,  and  fanners,  home  buyers 
and  consiuners  will  pay. 

Let's  Just  take  mortgage  rates.  Mortgage 
rates  have  moved  very  high.  At  the  end  of 
1968.  mortgage  ratea  were  already  up  to  about 
7'4  to  7>i  percent,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole — somewhat  lower  in  some  places  and 
higher  In  other  places. 

With  this  new  seven  percent  prime  rate, 
the  Interest  rate  on  mortgages  wlU  now  go 
up  toward  eight  percent  and  more,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

All  of  these  already  l^h  Interest  rates 
move  up  even  higher.  Loans,  for  example,  for 
medium  and  small  businesses,  which  In  re- 
cent months  have  been  about  eight  to  ten 
percent  or  so,  will  move  even  higher. 

Interest  rates  on  Installment  loans  to  con- 
suniers.  which  have  been  running  around  12 
and  18  percent,  will  move  a  lot  higher.  And, 
these  Increasing  high  Interest  rates  dis- 
courage the  expansion  of  sales,  production 
and  employment,  p>artlcularly  home  building, 
which  gets  hit  hardest  and  most  immediately. 

High  Interest  rates  also  hit  the  plaixs  of 
state  and  city  governments  to  build  hospitals, 
schools,  roads,  bridges  and  other  kinds  of 
public  works. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Ooldflnger.  as  you  know,  prices 
in  1M8  went  up  about  4.7  percent — the  fast- 
est one-year  rise  since  the  Korean  War — and 
many  businessmen  and  economists  say  that 
some  severe  action  Is  needed  to  break  the 
back  of  Inflationary  psychology.  Would  the 
Increase  In  the  prime  rate  be  an  action  that 
would  help  to  check  the  rise  in  prices? 

OoLDrurcKB.  Well.  Mr.  Eaton.  I  don't  believe 
that  this  is  the  way  to  slow  down  the  rise 
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of  price*.  In  1968,  conaumrsr  prices  Increased 
about  4.7  percent  and,  as  you  afty.  thla  was 
a  faster  rise  than  la  the  past  IS  years  or  so. 

There  are  other  ways  of  getting  at  the 
problem  of  price  increases,  particularly  when 
a  good  share  of  the  price  increases  are  in 
areas  such  as  medical  care,  hospital  care, 
auto  and  property  Insurance  rates.  There  are 
dltlerent  and  better  ways  of  doing  It,  than 
slapping  on  unprecedented  peak  Interest 
rates,  one  after  the  other. 

We've  had  Interest  rate  Increases  for  au 
most  the  past  12  months  now.  Those  interest 
rates,  get  built  Into  the  price  structure  and 
are  an  inflationary  factor.  Many  economists 
believe  that  the  surtax  adopted  last  year, 
which  siphons  about  $11  billion  In  additional 
taxes  from  consumers  and  businesses,  would 
gradually  slow  down  the  economy  a  bit,  and 
slow  down  the  rate  of  price  Increases, 

If  the  monetary  managers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  wanted  to  act  in  the  mone- 
tary area,  they  could  Increase  the  reserve 
requirements  on  b«nks  without  directly  In- 
creasing interest  rates  the  way  they  have 
been  In  the  past  several  months.  The  Increase 
of  Interest  rstes  not  only  has  a  discouraging 
effect  on  economic  expansion,  it  gets  built  In. 

Let's  take  a  practical  example. 

If  you  go  out  to  buy  a  house  now.  Mr. 
Eaton,  and  get  a  20-year  mortgage  at  the 
very  high  rate  of  7'/a  percent,  you  are  going 
to  be  paying  that  714  percent  Interest  rate 
month  after  month  after  month — for  twenty 
years — unless  you  are  fortunate  enough,  at 
some  later  point  when  Interest  rates  are 
lower,  to  refinance  the  house. 

The  point  I'm  getting  at.  Is  that  once  In- 
terest rates  go  up  the  way  they  are,  they 
get  built  Into  the  price  structure  and  Into 
the  structure  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
people  spent  month  after  month  on  rent,  on 
mortgage  payments,  on  Installment  payments 
on  cars,  Installment  payments  on  television 
sets  and  the  other  things  they  buy. 

Eaton.  What  federal  government  action 
might  be  taken  to  try  to  lower  Interest  rates? 
Would  balancing  the  federal  budget  be  one 
way  of  taking  the  pressure  off? 

OoLoriNCEX.  Well,  Mr.  Eaton,  the  govern- 
ment has  moved  in  that  direction.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  adoption  of  the  surtax — 
the  additional  taxes — the  temporary  tax  In- 
crease on  consumers  and  companies.  The 
(^vemment's  budget  actually  is  moving 
rapidly  toward  balance — perhaps,  even  to- 
ward surplus  at.  this  point. 

Because  of  that  factor,  many  economists 
believe  that  gradually,  economic  exi>anslon 
would  begin  to  slow  down,  on  an  orderly 
basis,  over  a  period  of  time,  and  that  the 
price  pressures  would  ease. 

In  addition  to  all  of  those  factors,  the 
very  rapid  Increases  of  mUltary  expenditures 
the  past  three  years  now  appear  to  be  over, 
and  military  expenditures  have  leveled  off. 

So.  there  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting some  slowing  down  of  economic  ex- 
pansion, and  some  easing  of  price  pressures, 
on  an  orderly  basis,  without  this  exception- 
ally unprecedented  kind  of  Increase  of  in- 
terest rates. 

SwoBOOA.  Well.  Mr.  Ooldflnger.  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recently  said — predicted 
or  estimated — that  there  would  be  a  small 
surplus  in  flscal  '69.  He  wouldn't  say  how 
much.  This  is  opposed  to  a  summer  estimate 
of  a  five  billion  dollar  deficit.  Part  of  it  he 
seemed  to  attribute  to  the  fact  that  infla- 
tion was  going  at  such  a  rate  that  It  was  In- 
creasing Incomes  and  so  on  so  much,  that 
revenues  were  coming  in  much  faster.  Is  this 
a  cure,  or  are  we  Just  going  in  a  circle? 

OoLDiTNGKB.  No.  I  don't  think  that  we  are 
going  in  a  circle.  I  think  that  the  wise 
course  Is  the  orderly  course.  It  may  be  a  little 
slower,  but  If  you  are  going  80  miles  an  hotir, 
it  Is  awfully  dangerous  to  slap  on  the  brakes. 
It  U  much  wiser,  if  at  aU  poaslble.  to  slow 
down  to  60.  to  40,  to  30,  Instead  of  slapping 
on  the  brakes,  because  you  can  go  through 
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the  windshield.  I  think  that  the  story  of  the 
Bktional  economy  U  somewhat  parallel. 

The  national  economy  has  moved  forward 
very  rapidly  over  the  past  three  years,  and 
there  have  been  some  pressures  in  many  mar- 
keu  as  a  result  of  that  rapid  movement. 
Slapping  on  the  brakes  all  of  a  sudden  is 
,erv  dangerous,  because  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  through  the  economic  wlnd- 

**'swoBODA.  Well,  doesn't  it  appear  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  its  changes 
in  the  discount  rate,  is  trying  to  do  Just 
that-slap  on  the  brakes  hard?  '  ,„„ 

GoLOFMOBi.  Well,  they  are  trying  to  slap 
on  the  brakes,  although  I'm  sure  that  they 
would  say  that  they  are  not  slapping  on  the 
brakes  too  hard.  ^     ,. 

on  top  of  that,  the  commercial  banks  are 
moving  up  their  Interest  rates,  and  as  they 
did  January  7,  Jacked  up  their  prime  rate  to 
seven  percent. 

SO  it  U  parOy  private  actions,  partly  the 
action  of  the  commercial  banks,  partly  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SWOBODA.  But,  wasn't  It  anticipated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  this  would  hap- 
pen, once  they  Increased  the  discount  rate? 
Didn't  they  almost  count  on  that? 

GoLDnNGEB.  Well,  commercial  banks  In- 
creased the  prime  rate  to  their  richest  and 
blKuest  customers  to  six  and  three-quarters 
pereent  only  a  few  weeks  back.  This  Is  the 
second  increase  within  a  few  weeks. 

I  think  these  vinprecedented  actions  could 
have  some  bad  effects. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  arent  the  banks 
saying  that  inflationary  psychology  is  so 
strong  that  they  have  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates  in  order  to  obtain  money  from  deposi- 
tors for  lending,  and  that  therefore,  they 
must  charge  borrowers  the  additional  In- 
crease, because  people  have  no  faith  that 
their  money  will  be  worth  as  much  if  they 
get  less  interest  on  it? 

GoLDnNCM.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
they  give.  I'm  not  sure  how  valid  that  la. 
Mr  Eaton.  The  Increase  in  consumer  loans 
has  begun  to  slow  down,  you  know— the 
number  of  loans.  And  I  think  there  are  fairly 
clear  reasons  for  that.  Look  at  what's  been 
happening  to  the  real  purchasing  power  of 
worker's  wages.  There  is  a  slowing  down  on 
the  consumer  side. 

There  still  Is  a  boom  psychology  In  parts 
of  the  business  community.  This  Is  depend- 
ent—unfortunately dependent — on  very  high 
proflts  and  high  cash-flow.  Many  companies 
are  Just  loaded  with  cash,  building  up  in- 
ventories and  continuing  to  Increase  their 
Investments  In  new  plants  and  equipment, 
and  in  modernization.  Now,  these  are  factors 
in  the  whole  scene. 

Eaton.  Well,  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  do  you  feel 
that  the  Federal  Oovernmcut  can  take  any 
Rction  other  than  it  has  by  way  of  Federal 
Reserve  actions — to  try  to  lower  interest 
rates?  For  instance  by  raising  the  amount 
of  money  banks  must  have  In  reserve?  Or, 
would  your  position  be  that  the  surtax 
should  be  continued,  to  make  some  moderate 
slowdowns? 

OoLonNGER.  Well,  the  surtax  U  In  the 
works,  at  least  until  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Whether  or  not  It  should  come  off  depends 
on  economic  trends  between  now  and  then. 
If  the  economy  goes  In  to  some  kind  of 
tallspin  or  into  a  very  sharp  slowdown  or 
recession,  obviously,  the  surtax  should  go  off. 
But  this  would  have  to  be  examined  later — 
in  the  Spring,  for  example — to  see  how  the 
trends  are  going. 

The  Federal  Reserve  system  could  Increase 
reserve  requlremente  on  commercial  banks, 
m  order  to  make  It  tougher  to  lend  money. 
You  see,  the  way  the  banks  are  going  at  this 
point,  they  are  lending  money,  and  they 
seem — at  least  to  the  present  time — they 
seem  to  have  rather  ample  funds. 

But  when  they  lend  that  money  at  a  high- 
er and  higher  interest  rate,  that  means  high- 
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er  and  higher  proflts  to  the  banks,  and 
higher  and  higher  costs  to  their  customers. 
ThU  builds  up  these  pressures — long-term 
presstues.  In  many  cases  on  consumers,  such 
as  home  buyers  paying  mortgages, 

Eaton.  If  consumers  had  a  choice,  should 
they  wait  two  or  three  months  in  hopes  of 
getting  lower  Interest  rates? 

OOLoriNGEK.  I  would  hope  you  are  right, 
Mr.  Eaton. 

I  don't  think  that  the  current  money 
squeeze  and  very  high  level  of  Interest  rates 
can  continue  much  longer  than  another 
couple  or  three  months,  because  the  present 
seven  percent  prime  rate  Is  utterly  unprec- 
edented. 

Its  the  highest  prime  rate  on  record.  And 
those  records  go  back  about  40  years. 

Eaton.  Do  you  believe  that  if  it  continues, 
It  would  lead  to  a  recession? 

GoLDFiNGER.  As  I  Said  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Eaton.  I  think  that  there  is  that  danger— a 
danger  of  a  recession. 

I  don't  think  that  we  are  heading  into  a 
recession  at  the  moment,  but  there  is  much 
uncertainty,  because  on  top  of  the  surtax 
adopted  the  middle  of  last  year  the  tight 
Ud  that  Congress  placed  on  government  ex- 
penditures, we  now  have  this  money  squeeze 
and  rising  interest  rates.  ^ 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Todays 
guest  on  Labor  News  Conference  was  Na- 
thaniel Ooldflnger,  director  of  the  AFlr-CIO  s 
Department  of  Research.  Representing  the 
press  were  William  Eaton,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  and  Frank  Swoboda,  labor  cor- 
respondent for  United  Press  International. 
This  U  your  moderator.  Prank  Harden,  in- 
viting you  to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor 
News  Conference  Is  a  public  affairs  production 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced  In  cooperation 
with  the  Mutual  Radio  Network. 


WILLIAM  SWIFT:  A  GREAT  SAN 
LEANDRAN 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  5.  1969.  the  city  of 
San  Leandro.  Calif.,  which  comprises 
part  of  my  congressional  district,  lost 
one  of  its  most  respected  citizens  by  the 
death  of  Councilman  William  Swift. 

"Bill "  as  he  was  known  to  a  host  of 
friends,  held  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
outstanding  records  of  pubUc  service  in 
the  history  of  the  city  of  San  Leandro 
and  of  the  county  of  Alameda.  He  was 
for  21  years  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, serving  as  mayor  during  one  of  his 
terms  He  also  sei-vec".  on  numerous  other 
official,  semiofficial,  and  community 
boards  and  commissions,  always  givmg 
freely  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city  he  loved. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  known  hun  as 
a  friend  for  about  30  years.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  humane  and  compassionate  man, 
always  conscious  of  his  pubUc  trust  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  he 

served 

To  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  his  chUdren. 
others  of  his  family,  as  weU  as  his  many 
friends.  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy. ,      w     t 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  submit 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Leandro  Morning  News,  which  recites 
some  of  the  accompUshments  of  "Bill 
Swift:  A  Great  San  Leandran": 
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Wn.UAM  Swirr:    Mat  22,    1895-FEBRtJABT   5, 
1969 
(By  BlllRomwall) 
San  Leandro.— William  Swift.  73,  Council- 
man and  a  former  mayor  of  San  Leandro, 
died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  in  a  San 
Leandro  hospital  Wednesday  night. 

Swift  came  to  San  Leandro  from  Alabama 
in  1923,  entering  the  service  station  business 
which  he  conducted  until  his  death. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  San  Leandro  City 
Council  Nov.  11.  1947,  to  succeed  James  F. 
Groves  who  resigned  because  of  advanced  age 
and  ill  health.  Groves  urged  the  appointment 
of  Swift  according  to  published  reports  of  the 
time,  because  of  Swift's  devotion  to  the  city 
and  his  demonstrated  unselfishness  In  un- 
ofHcial  public  service. 

Councilman  Helen  Lavirrence  nominated 
Swift  for  the  appointment,  also  emphasizing 
her  own  knowledge  of  Swift's  abUity  and  deep 
concern  for  "what  is  best  for  the  City  of  San 
Leandro." 

Swift  was  defeated  for  the  council  in  the 
Seeley-Belllni-Dunnlgan  sweep  of  April  1948. 
which  retired  the  incumbents  of  the  day.  His 
vote  was  within  60  tallies  of  Halsey  Dunnigan 
who  Just  nosed  him  out  with  2,206  votes  to 
Swift's  2,155. 

Swift  returned  to  the  political  fray  in  the 
hectic  campaign  of  1960 — this  time  leading 
all  candidates  in  the  heavy  vote  tally.  Swift 
had  been  supported  by  all  segments  of  the 
community — although  he  scorned  being  on  a 
slate  offered  by  the  Seeley-Bellinl-Dunnigan 
forces,  Including  homeowner  groups  of  the 
time.  Swift  went  about  with  a  paint  brush, 
obliterating  his  name  from  the  posters  and 
sign  boards  of  the  homeowner  slate. 

However — the  group  supported  him  any- 
way His  big  plurality  brought  him  the 
mayorship  in  April  of  1950— a  post  he  held 
until  his  resignation  as  mayor  on  May  7, 
1951. 

Swift  said  his  own  modest  abilities  as  the 
city's  chief  political  officer  were  secondary  to 
those  of  other  council  members,  Including 
those  of  his  close  friend  Thomas  O,  Knlck. 

In  subsequent  campaigns  Swift  continued 
getting  wide  support  of  homeowners  as  well 
as  industrial  and  commercial  interests — al- 
ways gaining  voter  endorsement  of  his  poli- 
cies by  wide  margins. 

He  was  named  vice-mayor  on  AprU  21,  1964. 
and  served  in  this  post  until  April  of  1966. 

Swift  was  last  re-elected  April  12,  1966,  to 
a  four  year  term  on  the  City  Council. 

In  hU  21  year  stretch  of  service  Swift  saw 
many  political  reforms  affect  his  city- most 
of  them  supported  by  him.  Included  were  the 
council  dUtrict  plan  and  the  direct  election 
of  the  mayor,  along  with  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  office. 

Swift  was  a  close  friend  and  the  political 
mentor  of  the  present  San  Leandro  Mayor 
Jack  D.  Mai  tester. 

It  was  soon  after  Swift's  own  appointment 
to  the  City  council  that  Maltester  was  ap- 
pointed (January  of  1948)  to  the  Council  to 
succeed  the  resigned  Helen  Lavirrence— and 
the  move  was  made  by  Swift. 

Maltester  said  yesterday  he  had  known 
Swift  since  he  (Maltester)  was  a  lad  of  ten 
years  of  age— and  considered  him  almost 
as  a  father,  especially  in  recent  years."  The 
Mayor  said  he  was  "deeply  shocked'  at  Swift  s 
death,  and  expresed  what  seems  the  universal 
thought  among  Swift's  friends-the  great 
sense  of  obligation  Swift  felt  toward  his  City 
of  San  Leandro  and  its  citizens. 

Gus  Gustafson,  the  City's  Community  Re- 
lations Director,  and  a  long  time  area  news- 
paperman prior  to  his  city  service,  said  he 
has  known  Swift  since  1938.  "He  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  guys  I  ever  knew.  He  had  com- 
plete integrity." 

Perhaps  Swift  himself  declared  his  public 
service  credo  best  at  the  time  of  his  original 

appointment  in  1947:  

■I  came  to  San  Leandro  in  1923  wltiiout  a 
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nickel.  B<r«r7thliic  I  b*T«  I  ow«  to  th«  paopU 
of  San  Laandro,  who  b»T«  b«en  rery  kind  to 
me  and  to  my  family.  Now  I  want  to  Mtra 
them  and  th«  City  ■•  bwt  I  can  to  try  to 
repay  tbem." 

Swift  waa  a  quiet,  unaasumlng  man — on* 
whoee  voice  and  manner  grew  lowest  and 
softest  when  bla  dander  was  highest. 

And  he  could  get  that  dander  up  on  oc- 
casion— especially  when  he  felt  "special  In- 
terest boys  and  girls"  were  trying  to  "high 
pressure  this  Council"  toward  moves  against 
the  broad  public  weal. 

Swift  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  and 
children  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kruger  and  Philip  L. 
Swift  of  Fremont;  C.  Shuford  Swift  of  San 
Diego;  William  Swift  Jr..  of  St.  Bernard. 
Louisiana  and  David  H.  Swift  of  Sharon. 
Mass.  He  was  grandfather  of  13  and  the  great 
grandfather  of  two  and  Is  survived  by  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  In  Alabama. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Lion's  Club  of 
San  Leandro;  Eden  Lodge  No.  113  of  Masons: 
the  Royal  Arch  Masons.  Chapter  M;  San 
Leandro  Post  No.  117,  American  Legion  and 
the  Broadmoor  Men's  Club. 

He  was  a  native  of  Heflln.  Alabama. 

Services  will  be  held  Saturday.  Feb.  8  at 
1:30  pm.  from  the  Rose  Garden  Chapel  of 
the  Guerrero  Sc  Seramur  Mortuary.  407  Estu- 
dlllo  Ave.,  San  Leandro. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RED  SKELTON 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  U  GARZA 

OF    TXXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
remarks  are  dedicated  to  Red  Skelton. 
a  Treat  comedian,  a  great  mimic,  the 
king  of  pantomime,  a  great  actor,  a  great 
American,  a  great  man.  We  know  him 
as  a  clown;  he  makes  us  laugh  suid  cry, 
and  cheer  and  laugh  again  and  cry 
again,  all  in  the  space  of  1  hour.  His 
many  faces  have  become  a  part  of  the 
American  scene,  for  he  is  truly  America's 
own,  and  we  love  him  and  respect  him 
because  he  respects  us  and  our  families, 
but  also  because  he  is  a  ^reat  American. 
On  the  Red  Skelton  Hour  of  January  14. 
1969,  the  following  took  place,,  and  we 
proudly  quote : 

(Frocn  the  Red  Skelton  Hour.  Jan.  14.  1MS| 
Tub  Plkocs  or  Aixxoiancs 

I  remember  this  one  teacher.  To  me.  he 
was  the  greatest  teacher,  a  real  sage  of  my 
time.  He  bad  such  wisdom.  We  were  all 
reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  and  be 
walked  over.  tSi.  Lasswell  was  bis  name.  .  . 
He  said: 

"I've  been  listening  to  you  boys  and  girls 
recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  all  semester 
and  it  seems  as  though  It  Is  becoming  monot- 
onous to  you.  If  I  may.  may  I  recite  It  and 
try  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  each 
word: 

"I — me.  an  Individual,  a  committee  of  one. 

"Pledge — dedicate  all  of  my  worldly  goods 
to  give  without  self-pity. 

"Allegiance — my  love  and  my  devotion. 

"To  the  Flag — o\ir  standard.  Old  Glory,  a 
symbol  of  freedom.  Wherever  she  waves,  there 
Is  respect  because  your  loyalty  has  given  her 
a  dignity  that  shouts  freectom  Is  everybody's 
Job. 

"Of  the  United — the  means  that  we  hav* 
all  come  together. 

"States— Individual  communities  that  have 
united  Into  48  great  states.  48  Individual 
communities  with  pride  and  dignity  and 
purpose,  all  divided  with  Imaginary  bound- 
aries, yet  united  to  a  oonimoa  purpose,  and 
that's  love  for  country. 
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"Of  America. 

"And  to  the  RepubUo — a  state  In  which 
sovereign  power  Is  invested  In  representaUves 
chosen  by  the  people  to  govern.  And  govern- 
ment Is  the  people  and  It's  from  the  people 
to  the  leaders,  not  from  the  leaders  to  the 
people. 

"For  which  It  stands. 

"One  nation— meaning,  so  blessed  by  God. 

"Indivisible — Incapable   of    being    divided. 

"With  liberty — which  Is  freedom  and  the 
right  of  power  to  live  one's  own  life  without 
threats  or  fear  or  some  sort  of  retaliation. 

"And  JusUce — The  principle  or  quality 
of  dealing  fairly  with  others. 

"For  all — which  means  It's  as  much  your 
country  as  it  Is  mine." 

Since  I  waa  a  smaU  boy.  two  states  have 
been  added  to  otir  country  and  two  words 
have  been  added  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance — 
"under  Ood." 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  pity  If  someone  said. 
"That's  a  prayer"  and  that  would  be  elim- 
inated from  schools,  too? 
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MR.  NDCON  HAS  MADE  AN 
EXCELLENT  START 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight,  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  has 
written  a  very  thoughtful  editorial  note- 
book on  our  new  President.  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From   the   Akron   Beacon  Journal,   Feb.  9, 

lB«d| 

Mr.   Nixon   Has   Mads  An   Exccixent   Stakt 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

Prom  my  offlce  windows  overlooking  Bls- 
cayne  Bay,  there  are  many  wondrous  sights 
to  behold. 

On  a  single  day.  one  may  see  porpoises 
playing  In  the  blue  waters  or  an  occasional 
sea  cow.  wise  old  pelicans  diving  for  unsus- 
pecting mullet  and  sea  gulls  following  the 
yachts  and  fishing  boats  In  search  of  a  pisca- 
torial snack. 

There,  too.  are  weather  helicopters  and  the 
takeoffs  and  landings  of  amphibian  planes 
near  the  MacArthur  causeway,  the  Goodyear 
blimp  and.  at  circus  time,  a  parade  of  ele- 
phants ambling  across  the  Venetian  cause- 
way to  Miami  Beach. 

In  late  afternoon  the  passenger  ships  steam 
through  the  channel  and  Government  Cut 
to  the  Bahamas,  cargo  vessels  are  In  moor- 
age at  Miami's  new  seaport,  the  sightseeing 
boats  accommodate  an  endless  supply  of 
curious  tourists. 

Tet  since  the  election  of  1908,  It  U  not 
these  diverse  attractions  alone  which  divert 
our  attention  from  the  labors  of  producing 
the  Souths  largest  dally  newspaper.  For  the 
naked  eye  can  look  to  the  Southeast  and  see 
beautiful  Key  Blscayne  where  Richard  Mll- 
hous  Nixon  has  through  the  years  bathed  his 
political  wounds  and  then  rejoiced  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
always  destined. 

Key  Blscayne  Is  to  President  Nixon  what 
Johnson  City  was  to  LBJ,  a  place  to  relax  and 
work,  to  gather  together  one's  thoughts  on 
the  great  issues,  to  consult  with  the  archi- 
tects of  vital  policies  In  the  making. 

Few  men  would  care  to  be  under  the 
staggering  responsibilities  and  heavy  work 
load  which  the  voters  have  placed  upon  the 
new  President 

But  not  Dick  Nixon,  to  whom  victory 
last  November  was  the  culmination  of  all 
his  hcq>es  and  ambitions.  Though  his  ad- 
ministration U  young  and  the  sevtrt  testa 


have  yet  to  ocme,  the  President  shows 
evidence  of  buoyancy  and  orderliness  of  mind. 
Agree  or  not.  there  Is  already  testimony 
at  hand  that  President  Nixon  Is  amply  pre- 
pared for  the  White  House  tasks  which  Ue 
ahead.  Service  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  eight  years  as  Vice  President  under 
Elsenhower  and  extensive  world  travels  have 
given  Nixon  a  wide  range  of  experience. 

His  ability  to  rise  again  after  two  pre- 
sumably  disastrous  political  defeats  shows 
that  be  has  resiliency  and  toughness  of 
spirit.  Though  President  Nixon's  judgments 
have  been  and  will  be  challenged,  bis  ability 
and  willingness  to  make  tbem  cannot  be 
questioned. 

How  then,  does  bis  performance  to  date 
look  from  here  as  we  peer  Intently  at  Key 
Blscayne  where  the  President  Is  currently 
In  residence? 

In  a  word,  excellent. 

As  the  Detroit  Free  Press  has  said,  "Richard 
Nixon  has  quite  deliberately  set  out  to  slow 
down  the  frenetic  pace  of  life  In  the  White 
House,  with  an  eye  toward  calming  the 
country  down  a  bit  by  bis  example.  But  even 
with  the  dominant  themes  of  calm  and  cau- 
tion, be  has  also  Indicated  that  he  considers 
the  way  open  to  some  bold  new  Initiatives  la 
foreign  policy." 

We  have  liked,  for  Instance,  the  decision 
to  re-examine  the  questionable  "thin"  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  favored  by  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird. 

The  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  mlsstls 
sites  near  our  large  cities  Is  fraught  with 
danger.  As  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  has 
warned,  an  accidental  explosion  of  a  nuclear- 
tipped  missile  would  cause  "total  devastation 
In  an  area  of  five  miles  In  diameter,  and 
serious  destruction  over  a  far  greater  area." 
The  "thin"  antl-mlsslle  project  is  designed 
to  bring  down  presently  non-existent  missiles 
from  Red  China.  The  cost  may  be  as  high 
as  $9  4  billion.  A  "thick"  system  to  stop  mU- 
slles  from  Russia  might  cost  as  much  as 
tlOO  billion.  And  no  one  can  be  sure  that 
either  system  would  be  effective. 

We  approve  the  President's  belated  deter- 
mination to  approve  the  nuclear  non-prolif- 
eration treaty  as  a  symbol  of  U.S.  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  arms 
limitation. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  previously  endorsed  the 
treaty  last  FaU  but  opposed  Its  immediate 
ratification  by  the  Senate  because  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

We  cheer  his  announced  flve-natlon  tour  of 
Western  Europe  which  Is  intended  to 
strengthen  NATO  and  to  examine  the  pros- 
pects for  a  later  Summit  meeting  with  So- 
viet leaders. 

We  applaud  the  President's  announcement 
that  all  postmaster  and  rural  letter-carrier 
appointments  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
poUtlcal  patronage  system.  Also  his  state- 
ment that  It  is  time  "to  take  politics  out  of 
the  Poet  Oflloe  Department"  and  end  more 
than  190  years  of  congressional  and  party 
Influence  on  the  selection  process. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  Civil  Service 
ConunlsBlon  will  sponsor  competitive  exami- 
nations for  all  postmasters  and  rural  carrier 
vacancies.  Incumbents  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  nUlng. 

We  believe  the  President  Is  showing  com- 
mendable restraint  In  the  Middle  East,  a 
situation  he  has  described  as  a  powder  keg. " 
Our  obligations  to  Israel  must  not  deter  the 
United  States  from  attempting  to  achieve  a 
better  understanding  with  the  Arab  world. 
No  one  wishes  to  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel,  imless  the  United  States  can  be  an 
effective  force  with  both  sides  to  this  con- 
flict, the  strong  possibility  exists  that  an- 
other and  more  tragic  war  may  be  In  the 
making. 

No  one  profits  from  war,  not  even  the  vic- 
tors. And  why  cling  to  tbe  dead-end  policies 
of  the  past  which  have  faUed  miserably  In 
the  purstUt  of  peace? 

We  commend  the  President's  Interest  in 
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UM  ought  of  the  cities  and  his  Indicated 
Mrtonal  Involvement  In  these  problems. 
Sire  again  there  are  no  easy  solutions  but 
^e  toSa  problem  Is  at  least  getting  a  new 

"^Ve  praise  the  appointment  of  Dr.  James 
F  Allen  Jr  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
Son  Dr.  Allen  comes  to  Washington  vmh 
.fine  record  In  New  York  State  and  wlU 
pursue  established  school  Integration  guide- 
lines with  unmistakable  vigor. 

we  are  lees  enthusiastic  over  Nixon  s  ap- 
nolntment  of  Alaska's  Gov  Walter  Hickel  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  One  colloquy  In  the 
Senate  hearings  on  Gov.  HIckel's  confirma- 
tion will  explain: 

sen  Metcalf:  How  are  public  service  com- 
missions In  Alaska  selected.  Governor? 

Gov  Hickel:  I  think  they  are— gee,  I  should 

know  that.  I  think  they  are  appointed,  and 

sre  they  confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Sen  Metcalf.  The  Governor  appoints  them? 

Gov   Hickel:  I  tblQk  that  is  right.  I  think 

there  are  guidelines,  however.  How  do  I  do 

that?  I  can  get  the  Information  for  you,  Sen- 

stor,  but  I  Just  dont  have  it  at  my  fingertips. 

These  hearings  were  called  by  one  wag  "the 

Wally  Hickel  nobody  knew  about— and  maybe 

(tin  doesn't." 

But  Wally  Hickel  Will  get  his  chance  to  con- 
fuse the  critics,  along  with  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew.  Moreover,  whoever  heard  or 
Bowie  Kubn,  the  new  commissioner  of  base- 
ball, until  last  week? 

Secretary  Hickel  has  an  opportunity  to 
esUbllsh  himself  aa  a  stand-up  conserva- 
tlonUt  If  he  cracks  down  on  offshore  oU 
drllUng  which  has  fouled  the  beaches,  de- 
stroyed the  sea  birds  and  ruined  fishing  In 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 

A  year  ago,  the  Johnson  administration 
was  auctioning  offshore  drilling  leases  and 
collected  some  $600  million  for  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  oil  companies  cannot  prove 
that  drilling  can  be  made  harmless,  these 
leases  should  be  cancelled. 

Despite  these  and  other  previously  ex- 
pressed reservations  over  the  choice  of  our 
Vietnam  peace  negotiators  at  Paris,  the  Nixon 
record  thus  far  Is  such  as  to  Inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  new  administration. 

We  are  almost  convinced  that  there  is  a 
"new  Nixon,"  a  confident  man  free  from 
the  doubts  and  Inhibitions  which  have  at 
times  plagued  him  In  the  past. 

Moreover.  President  Nlxon  brings  zest  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  Job.  He  Is  singularly  free 
from  obligations— even  to  the  South— and 
he  appears  not  to  be  yielding  anything  of 
importance  to  the  hard-shell  Republicans, 
vintage  1964.  ^    .^     ^ 

And  speaking  of  vintages,  the  President 
served  a  fine  French  champagne  at  his  first 
formal  diplomatic  dinner  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  New  York  and  California  wine  pro- 
ducers. 

So.  Gen.  de  Gaulle  should  be  pleased  even 
If  California's  Sen.  George  Murphy  predicted 
"it  win  never  happen  again." 

Somehow,  better  relations  with  the  crusty 
general  seem  more  Important  at  this  stage  of 
the  world's  affairs  than  pleasing  the  domestic 
vintners. 
Besides,  It  was  the  civilized  thing  to  do. 
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Bin>orr  Is  Pukcx  To  Sta«t 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
President  Johnson  prepared  a  $196.3  bll- 
Uon  budget  and  now  President  Nlxon— and 
the  taxpayers— are  stuck  vrtth  It.  In  the 
same  tiresome  words  he  used  In  previous 
years,  the  outgoing  President  said  there 
would  be  a  surplus.  But  It  never  works  out 
that  way.  This  so-called  budget  Just  grabs 
at  our  money  like  a  starved  man  at  the 
sound  of  a  steak  sizzling  In  the  pan. 

What  happened  to  President  Johnsons 
famous  "under  $100  billion"  budget?  That 
was  only  as  long  ago  as  1965.  Here's  a  WS-S 
billion  difference  In  Just  four  years.  Thats 
ridiculous,  on  the  face  of  It— and  so  are  the 
deficits.  We  pay  them,  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  In  dally  Interest  on  the  debts.  This 
Interest  alone  costs  us  more  than  six  times 
as  much  as  our  people's  annual  clothing  bill. 
But  the  Washington  windbag  boys  prefer 
to  be  irresponsible— it's  easier— and  show  no 
more  concern  for  who  foots  the  bill  than 
for  the  tortoises  of  Aldabra  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  ,     . 

What  has  happened  to  all  the  promised 
cutbacks  In  federal  payroUers?  The  payroll 
increased  50,000  In  1965.  the  administra- 
tion spent  $120  billion  Instead  of  the  $100 
billion,  and  this  Is  the  pattern  all  the  way 
through.  Although  tax  collections  were  at 
an  all-time  high  the  official  federal  deficit 
in  the  past  year  was  $25.4  billion.  Even  so 
the  books  were  Juggled  by  $4  billion  to  make 
the  red  Ink  look  less  to  us. 
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shoveled  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Trcas- 
tiry  and  spent.  The  cash  thus  borrowed  from 
vm  is  spent  and  Is  replaced  with  government 
bonds.  I.e..  lOUs. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  payroll  has  gone  up 
84  per  cent  In  the  past  seven  years.  And.  even 
before  their  last  mighty  boost,  the  congress- 
men have  been  steadily  raising  their  own  sal- 
aries, voting  themselves  their  own  self-pro- 
tection against  the  Inflation  the  overspending 
pumps  Into  our  cost  of  living. 

A  Congress  so  busy  boosting  Its  payisay  be 
too  busy  to  tear  this  latest  so-called  budget 
to  pieces.  But  the  91st  Congress— so  full  of 
promises  during  the  campaign— should  hear 
from  the  taxpaylng  peasants  with  an  Instant 
roar.  , 

Every  place  I  go  in  the  country  the  people 
are  sick  and  tired  of  officeholders  who  say 
they'll  do  one  thing  and  do  another.  This  Is 
put-up-or-shut-up  time  andthe  so-called 
budget  Is  the  place  to  start.  " 


DRIVE  FOR  TAX  REFORM  PICKS  UP 
STEAM 


BUDGET  IS  PLACE  TO  START 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 
Mr.    EDWARDS    ol    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Insert  a  recent  newspaper 
column   by   Henry   J.   Taylor   In    the 
Record: 

CXV 226— Part  3 


MISLE^AOING 

Among  other  totally  misleading  abuses  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion applied  the  excess  of  government  trust 
funds  receipts  over  outlays.  This  little  dust- 
ln-o\ir-eyes  abuses  makes  the  deficit  look 
$7  4  bllUon  less.  And  we're  supposed  to  have 
confidence  In  what's  being  done  to  us? 

If  we're  going  to  catch  up  with  whats 
really  happening  we  will  have  to  run  faster 
than  the  biggest  army  of  public  relations  op- 
erators in  history.  There  are  more  than  twice 
as  many  government  press  agents  In  Wash- 
ington than  In  the  entire  capital  press  corps. 
The  first  thing  the  new  NUon  admlnUtra- 
tlon  should  do  la  fire  three  out  of  five  of 

Never  have  so  many  sent  Washington  so 
much— right  out  of  our  hides.  But  no  matter 
how  much  we  send  It's  never  enough.  "The 
only  conceivable  way  to  lighten  the  awful 
load  is  to  cut  the  waste  and  the  "Papa  knows 
best"  spending.  Hey,  that's  our  money! 

The  so-called  budget  assumes  that  the  10 
per  cent  super-tax  wlU  stey  on.  Oh,  sure— 
anything  except  really  to  cut  anything  any- 
where that  we're  paying  for.  And,  on  the 
business  side,  the  Defense  Department  alone 
already  Is  taking  far  more  than  the  total  net 
profits  of  all  the  companies  In  the  country— 
an  appalling  fact,  but  true. 

Moreover,  the  big  companies  may  be  able 
to  get  along  with  this  super-tax,  but  our 
economy  includes  some  4.7  million  small  and 
medium-sized  enterprises.  What  about  them? 
Mr  Johnson  proposed  Increased  Social  Se- 
curity taxes,  shared  by  employers  and  em- 
ployes alike.  Well,  already  Social  Security 
has  gone  up  about  300  per  cent  since  It  was 
instituted,  and  this  Increase  has  been  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  Increased  benefits  pay- 
able from  Uie  taxes.  What  we're  really  being 
hit  with  is  Increased  Social  Security  taxes 
without  equlvalently  increased  benefits.  But 
who  would  know  It? 


PATROLL 

Look  at  Medicare,  bound  up  In  enough  red 
tape  to  wrap  a  mummy.  Even  vrtth  Its  loop- 
holes, exclusions,  delays,  bureaucracy  and 
all  It  costs  us  today  about  double  the  esti- 
mated cost  orlglnaUy  stated  by  Washington. 

Like  Fort  Knox,  our  actual  Social  Security 
deposits  are  gone  T*nth  the  wind.  These  do 
not  go  Into  a  sacrosanct  trust  as  mllUcms 
think.  When  we  send  them  they  .ire  merely 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  movement  for  tax  reform  is  gather- 
ing momentum.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,   the   gentleman   from  Arkansas 
(Mr    Mills)    has   annovmced  that  his 
committee  will  begin  broadgaged  hear- 
ings this  week  into  the  need  and  neces- 
sity for  reform. 
Certainly  tax  reform  is  long  overdue. 
There    are    obvious    loopholes    that 
should  be  closed. 

Personal    exemptions    and    standard 
deductions  should  be  Increased. 

Many  other  changes  in  our  tax  laws 
should  be  made. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  herewith  my  recent  news- 
letter, Capitol  Comments,  concerning  tax 
reform  because  of  the  Interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
this  most  important  subject. 
The  newsletter  follows: 

CAPrroL   Comments 
(By  Joe  L.  Evins.  Member  of  Congress) 

DRIVE  FOR  TAX  REFORM  CAINS  MOMENTUM- 
HEARINGS  OPEN  THIS  WEEK  BEFORE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE   ON    WAYS    AND    MEANS 

With  public  opinion  creating  a  favorable 
climate,  the  prospects  lor  long  overdue  tax 
reform  are  bright  in  the  91st  Congress.  The 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
begin  hearings  this  week  on  the  need  and 
necessity  for  closing  loopholes  and  Improving 
our  Nation's  tax  structure.  Both  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David 
M  Kennedy  have  indicated  their  awareness 
of  inequities  In  the  present  system  and  have 
promised  a  remedial  program. 

An  exhaustive  study  on  tax  reform  by  the 
Treasury  Department  shows  gross  inequities 
with  many  wealthy  individuals  Paying  l^f^ 
taxes  than  many  taxpayers  in  the  middle 
and  low  income  brackets  because  of  loop- 
holes"  and  tax  avoidance.  One  of  the  major 
factors  conducive  to  tax  reform  Is  the  ex- 
pressed interest  and  concern  of  many  peo- 
ple In  our  great  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict many  concerned  taxpayers  have  written, 
expressing  their  hope  that  tax  reform  will  be 
accomplished  in  this  Congress. 

These  letters  reflect  much  study,  thought 
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•Jul  public  eocic«ni.  Oam  r«e«nt  wi1t«r 
polnt«d  out  tbAt  tbe  TrMwur;  study  ahowed 
tb*t  ISA  t*zp*7«n  wltb  Ml]u>t«d  groaa  In- 
com«  of  mor«  thui  •aoO.OOO  In  19«7  p*ld  no 
t»zM  »t  all— and  th*t  more  tb*n  ao  of  them 
Xmxpmjtn  had  incoBMS  In  excM*  of  one  mil- 
lion dollara  Thla  writer  eoncluded :  "A  primi- 
tive tax  s7«M>m  In  a  apace-oriented  world 
Is  as  outmoded  aa  a  Model-T  Ford." 

Tbe  flnt  phase  of  the  Ux  bearings  begin- 
ning tbla  week  In  Congress  will  be  a  study 
of  private  foundatlona.  Many  such  founda- 
tions serve  a  worthy  purpose  and  are  help- 
ful In  many  ways  but  some  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "large  bodies  of  money  completely 
surrounded  by  people  who  are  concerned 
with  tax  avoidance  " 

Inveetlgatlons  by  a  Subcommittee  of  our 
House  Small  Business  Committee  have  in- 
dicated many  abuses  by  these  private  tax- 
exempt  foundations  which  In  many  Instances 
are  vehicles  for  tax-dodging.  Other  major  tax 
loopholes  expected  to  draw  attention  are  the 
much  discussed  oil  and -gas  depletion  allow- 
ances and  excessive  farm  losses  deducted  by 
wealthy  speculators  who  are  not  farmers  but 
who  use  farms  as  tax  writeoffs. 

Secretary  Kennedy  has  Indicated  that  in 
hu  testimony  he  will  outline  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  the  use  of  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage Industrial  development  .n  our  larger 
dtlee.  T'bave  urged  Secretary  Kennedy  to 
rttpand  tBls  concept  to  include  our  rural  and 
small  town  areas,  pointing  out  that  It  la 
Just  as  important  to  create  opportunities  and 
employment  In  our  rural  areas  as  In  our  ma- 
jor cities. 

It  la  certainly  my  hope  and  recommenda- 
tton  that  Individual  Income  tax  exemptions 
be  Increaaed  from  tOOO  to  at  least  •1.200  and 
the  standard  deducUon  from  tl.OOO  to  •2.000. 
Tax  reform  is  long  overdue  and  it  appears 
tbat  wltb  the  Congress  and  Executive  branch 
In  apparent  accord  on  the  need  for  reform. 
some  progress  will  be  made. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  EDICT 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KxirrucxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSBNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
of  course  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed  by  the  flrst  amendment  to 
our  Constitution.  We  well  know,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  that  we  may  pass 
no  law  that  would  infringe  upon  this 
freedom.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  bed- 
rock of  American  Journalism.  Yet  with 
this  freedom  as  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
what  is  it — what  are  the  qualities,  that 
enter  Into  the  making  of  a  newspaper 
that  is  not  merely  good,  but  oftentimes 
great? 

A  newspaper  cannot  be  better  than 
the  people  who  establish  it,  determine 
its  policies,  write  its  articles,  and  edi- 
torials, plan  Its  format,  operate  its 
presses,  and  distribute  it  to  the  com- 
munity it  serves.  A  good  newspaper  is 
the  product  of  good  men,  responsible 
men,  who  believe  that  they  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  report  the  news  as  it  really 
is,  without  embellishment  or  prejudice, 
but  with  truth  and  objectivity.  They  are 
committed  to  the  principle  that  the 
paper  e.xists  to  serve  the  community  and 
to  provide  an  approachable  avenue  of 
expression  amd  exchange  of  ideas. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  men  who  at 
no  time  hesitate  to  take  a  stand,  no  mat- 
ter bow  controversial  or  unpopular  the 
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Issue,  for  they  have  the  courage  to  come 
right  out  and  print  what  they  think  and 
what  they  believe.  On  such  occasions  they 
shed  their  roles  as  reporters  and  frankly 
state  their  views  on  the  page  reserved  for 
editorial  opinion. 

We  have  such  men.  and  such  a  news- 
paper, In  our  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Mr.  Seymour  Ooodman  and  Mr.  Joe 
S.  Goodman  are  the  publishers  of  the 
Hardin  County  Enterprise  In  Elizabeth- 
town.  Ky.,  and  I  am  proud  to  Include  as 
proof  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  February  10  edition  of  their 
newspaper  entitled  "A  Bad  Proposal": 
A  Bad  Proposal 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission's 
proposed  ban  of  cigarette  advertising  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  Is  a  bad  one.  It  Is  tbe  same 
old  gimmick  tbat  federal  bureaus  and  federal 
lawmakers  have  tried  to  fall  back  upon  from 
time  to  Ume.  Tbat  Is  to  "regulate"  an  indus- 
try by  aaylng  how.  when  and  where  It  shall 
be  advertised. 

Now  the  matter  before  the  lawmakers  Is  as 
simple  as  black  and  white.  U  tbe  smoking  of 
dgMrettea  la  to  be  prohibited,  let  It  be  done 
by  pawing  a  law.  prohibiting  tbe  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  smoking  of  cigarettes. 

But  no.  nothing  as  straightforward  as  that 
win  do  for  tbe  Wlae  Uen  in  Washington  who 
attempt  to  tell  the  nation  what  It  shall  do 
and  shall  not  do.  They  have  to  fall  back  upon 
a  sneaky  expedient,  that  of  prohibiting  tbe 
advertising  of  a  product  while  they  do  not 
have  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  prohibit  tbe 
manufacture  and  sale  of  tbe  product  Itself. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  word  of 
mouth  is  an  effective  form  of  advertising.  So 
if  the  Wise  Ones  in  Washington  are  going  to 
be  consistent  In  tbelr  proposal  they  will  make 
It  a  felony  or  at  least  a  misdemeanor  for  one 
person  to  tell  another.  "I  Just  LOVE  tbe  taste 
of  Salems"  or  'Kents  are  milder  on  my  throat 
tban  any  brand  I've  ever  smoked." 

Tbe  whole  tblng  Is  senseless,  childish, 
amateurish  and  a  travesty  on  democratic 
rule.  We  hope  the  tobacco  lobby,  tbe  radio 
aiKt  TV  lobbies  and  such  other  lobbies  as  may 
be  Interested  beat  the  daylights  out  of  this 
proposal. 
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UNITED  STATES  MUST  PURSUE  HU- 
MANITARIAN EFFORTS  TO  ASSIST 
JEWS  LIVINO  IN  ARAB  COUNTRIES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   IRW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  Government  of  Iraq  per- 
sists In  Its  disgusting  persecution  and 
threatened  execution  of  defenseless  Iraqi 
Jews.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  use  all  appropriate  diplomatic, 
humanitarian,  and  moral  channels  to 
prevent  this  bloodbath. 

We,  as  one  of  the  leading  legislative 
bodies  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
must  continue  to  pursue  every  effort  for 
the  release  of  almost  3,000  Iraqi  Jews — 
trapped  in  this  hostile  Arab  land  and 
facing  the  specter  of  mass  murder  on 
trtimped-up  espionage  charges. 

Therefore,  on  February  7,  1969,  I  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  in  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  do  every- 
thing In  its  power  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist Jews  living  In  Arab  countries  to  take 
asylum  In  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
US.  Embassy  in  any  foreign  coimtry. 


Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  following: 
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Whereas  tbe  atmosphere  m  tbe  Middle 
Bast  Is  one  of  extreme  tenalon. 

Whereas  Jews  living  In  Arab  countries  have 
suffered  constant  harassment  and  abuse, 

Whereas  this  tenae  atmosphere  has  led  to 
the  public  execution  of  Jews  In  Iraq,  and 
the  threat  of  even  more  executions,  and 

Whereas  this  tense  atmosphere  Is  such  thut 
It  could  result  In  mass  genocide  of  Jews  In 
Arab  countries:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  tbe  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  tbe  United  States  do 
everything  In  Its  power  to  encourage  and 
assist  Jews  living  In  Arab  countries,  and 
threatened  by  virtue  of  tbelr  presence  in 
such  countries,  to  take  asylum  In  the  United 
States,  or  In  any  United  States  embassy  in 
any  foreign  country. 

If  these  shocking  trials  and  executions 
are  permitted  to  continue  without  the 
adamant  censure  of  not  only  the  United 
States  but  all  the  sane  nations  In  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  it  could  lead  to  total 
genocide  of  Jews  in  volatile  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

The  lives  of  3,000  Iraqi  Jews  are  at 
stake.  The  life  of  every  Jew  in  the  Arab 
world  is  at  stake.  The  uncertain  peace 
of  the  Middle  East  Is  at  stake. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  flagrant 
persecution  and  threatened  decimation. 
We  must.  Instead,  exert  ourselves  to  open 
the  doers  to  freedom  for  the  victims  "♦ 
terror. 


DEN  .'KR'S  URBAN  HU.-ES  MILE- 
HIGH 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  and  coimty  of  Denver 
had  great  need  for  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. When  It  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  o£Qclals  were  alert  and  filed 
necessary  applications  to  participate  in 
the  program,  and  thereafter  a  grant  was 
made.  We  are  proud  of  the  progress  that 
has  developed,  as  set  forth  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bartlett  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1969,  and,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  same  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  of  the  Record: 

Denver's   Urban    Hopes   Milx-Hich 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Denver. — Tbe  gathering  momentum  of  the 
Model  Cities  program  here  suggests  tbat  this 
may  be  tbe  horse  that  Richard  Nixon  can 
ride  out  of  his  urban  dilemma. 

Denver  la  out  In  front  on  this  highly  touted 
but  barely  understood  innovation  In  poverty- 
flgbtlng  because  city  officials  prodded  tbe 
community  Into  a  swift  response  to  Wash- 
ington's Invitation  to  plan  for  a  sweeping 
rehabilitation  of  two  areas  of  Denver  tbat  In- 
volve 142.000  people. 

Consequently  Denver  has  a  set  of  70  ap- 
proved programs  that  will  be  applied  against 
tbe  target  areas  as  soon  as  tbe  money  arrives 
from  Washington.  Most  Important,  the  pro- 
gram naanagers  seem  to  have  found  a  for- 
mula for  participation  by  tbe  poor  that  meets 
tbe  Insistence  of  the  poor  on  being  the  archi- 
tecu  of  their  own  salvation  without  severing 
all  the  lines  to  city  hall. 
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The  city  council  passes  on  the  programs 
but  they  are  drafted  by  committees  heavily 
staffed  by  citizens  of  the  target  area.  Es- 
UblUbment  institutions  art  drawn  into  the 
niannlng  and  execution  of  tbe  programs.  The 
Urban  Coalition  wlU  scout  for  Jobs.  The 
strength  of  the  Model  Cities  concept  Is  that 
It  Is  capable  of  involving  almost  everyone. 

Inevitably  In  Denver  tbe  Community  Ac- 
tion agency  will  be  ubeorbed  by  the  Model 
Cities  program  and  probably  thus  set  a  na- 
tional pattern.  Where  the  two  exist  side  by 
aide  It  makes  no  sense  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate" because  they  tend  to  develop  two  sets 
of  conflicting  leaders.  In  Trinidad.  Colo.,  and 
m  many  other  cities,  crippling  standoffs  have 
developel  between  the  leaders  elected 
through  the  Community  Actlor  process  and 
those  tied  to  the  larger  concept  of  Model 
Cities.  ,       . 

This  Is  absurd,  because  In  Denver  (and 
ideally)  tbe  concepts  adopted  for  Model  City 
plans  have  flowed  from  the  experience  and 
Ideas  of  the  ghetto  leadership  that  developed 
under  Community  Action.  Without  the  CAP 
initiative  to  blaze  trails  into  the  ghettos  and 
rouse  the  poor  to  the  potential  of  participa- 
tion, the  Model  Cities  approach  would  never 
have  been  feasible.  It  Is  the  logical  second 
step. 

City  hall  keeps  a  small  staff  and  a  low 
proflle  In  Its  direction  of  the  program.  Hatred 
for  the  establishment  is  so  intense  in  the 
ghettos  that  If  the  program  becomes  more 
Identified  with  the  city  leaders  tban  with 
the  neighborhood  action  councils.  It  Is  like- 
ly to  be  rejected  by  Its  beneficiaries.  Even 
with  the  access  afforded  by  Community  Ac- 
tion channels,  it  took  four  months  to  es- 
tablish the  basic  lines  of  communication 
necessary  for  planning  purposes. 

Denver  offers  a  severe  test  of  the  flexibility 
of  the  new  concept  because  It  contains  two 
minorities,  the  Spanish  and  the  Negroes,  and 
th"  two  are  often  In  conflict.  The  70  pro- 
grams approved  last  month  by  the  city  coun- 
cil are  as  diversified  as  any  approach  to  tbe 
problems  of  142.000  people  coula  be.  They 
involve  $29  million  for  the  current  year,  an 
averace  of  only  $204  per  person. 

This  win  finance  a  spectmm  of  activities 
from  building  houses  to  planting  trees,  from 
drying  out  drunks  to  running  a  night  col- 
lege, from  training  teachers  to  cope  with  the 
poor  to  enabling  the  poor  to  get  washed  up 
and  dressed  for  tbelr  flrst  jobs. 

The  program  will  bring  warm  meals  to 
neighborhood  schools,  create  a  center  for  so- 
cially alienated  youths,  enlarge  vocational 
training  opportunities,  and  protect  the  aged 
against  their  Infirmities.  The  key  Is  a  drive 
for  employment  and  the  projects  themselves 
will  supply  3.500  new  jobs.  A  committee  will 
even  be  formed  to  lobby  for  expanded  wel- 
fare benefits. 

The  Model  Cities  program,  as  It  Is  develop- 
ing here.  Is  total,  concentrated  welfarism 
tailored  to  tbe  tastes  of  Its  beneficiaries.  It 
Is  a  massive  but  amazingly  practical  re- 
sponse tbat  should  manage  to  tap  the  city's 
expertise  and  leadership  without  alienating 
Us  poor. 

It  has  a  promising  look  as  It  begins  to 
blossom  in  Denver  and  It  may  well  be  the 
answer  for  Richard  Nixon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GONZALEZ  BILL  AUTHORIZES  TWO 
ADDITIONAL  JUDGESHIPS  FOR 
THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OP 
TEXAS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
troduced In  1967  a  bill  to  provide  one 
additional  Judgeship  for  the  western  dis- 


trict of  Texas.  As  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time,  this  ery  large  and  fast-growing 
Federal  judicial  district  was  under  a 
heavy  burden  because  of  its  size,  the 
tlms-consuming  nature  of  its  cases,  and 
the  Increase  In  the  very  number  of  Its 
cases. 

I  pointed  out  that  in  1966,  the  88  judi- 
cial districts  In  the  Nation  had  an  aver- 
age weighted  caseload  of  255.  but  that 
the  weighted  number  of  cases  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas  was  320.  Even 
with  an  additional  judge,  the  western 
district's  caseload  would  still  have  been 
slightly  above  the  national  average.  I 
pointed  out  that  two  judges  in  the  west- 
em  district  terminated  1.744  criminal 
cases  in  1966.  a  total  second  in  the  Na- 
tion only  to  the  southern  district  of 
California,  which  hau  13  judges. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  last  year 
endorsed  an  additional  judge  for  this 
district. 

I  am  again  Ir.  the  91st  Congress  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  increase  the  judge- 
ships for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 
But  one  additional  judge  will  t>e  inade- 
quate. Two  additional  judges  are  needed, 
as  my  bill  would  provide. 

An  increase  from  four  to  .six  judges  is 
necessary  because  of  the  leap-frogging 
caseload  in  western  Texas.  The  San  An- 
ton o  division  Is  an  example  of  this.  In 
this  division  in  1967.  254  cases  were  filed. 
By  early  December  1968,  500  cases  had 
been  filed.  The  yearly  totals  will  show 
that  in  1  short  year  the  number  of  cases 
filed  in  the  San  Antonio  division  nearly 
doubled. 

My  city  of  San  Antonio  is  experiencing 
an  ecc  -.omlc  renaissance.  With  the  econ- 
omy and  the  population  thriving,  the 
activity  of  the  courts  Increases.  But  San 
Antonio  k  by  no  means  the  only  city  in 
the  western  district  which  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  same  is  true  of  El  Paso, 
Midland-Odessa,  Austin,  and  Waco. 

Not  only  is  the  caseload  itself  heavy, 
but  the  western  district  of  Texas  has  a 
high  proportion  of  time-consuming 
cases.  For  example,  cases  under  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  are  quite 
complicated  and  drawn  out. 

Another  relative  hardship  on  the 
present  judges  is  the  immense  geograph- 
ical area  the  western  district  of  Texas 
includes — an  area  almost  as  Urge  as  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
combined.  The  four  judges  do  an  excep- 
tional amount  of  traveling  in  order  to  sit 
at  the  division  courts.  It  is  a  trip  of  800 
miles  to  travel  from  Waco  in  one  end 
of  the  district  to  El  Paso  in  ths  other, 
following  the  route  via  Austin,  San  An- 
tonio, Del  Rio,  and  Pecos. 

A  further  growth  factor  is  the  ap- 
proaching implementation  of  the  office 
of  Federal  magistrate  as  an  extension 
and  servant  of  the  Federal  district 
courts.  A  partial  survey  in  San  Antonio 
projects  4.156  cases  could  be  expected  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  magistrates — a 
much  higher  number  of  petty  cases  than 
the  San  Antonio  division        •  handles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  few  figure  demon- 
strate that  anjiihing  less  than  two  addi- 
tional judges  for  the  western  district 
of  Texas  would  t>e  shortsightea.  There  is 
an  immediate  need  for  two.  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  authorize  two  additional  judge- 
ships as  soon  as  possible. 
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THE  I.IOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  ST.  CYRIL 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  my  respected  con- 
stituent, John  C.  Sciranka,  press  direc- 
tor of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America.  We  have  seen  much  evidence  of 
the  moral  stamina  and  strength  of  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  this  is  due 
in  great  part  to  their  deep  faith,  and  the 
heritage  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius. 

On  Simday,  February  16,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation 
of  America,  tribute  was  given  to  St.  Cyril, 
who  died  on  February  14.  A.D.  869,  in 
Rome.  There  are  two  Slovak  parishes  in 
the  area  which  I  represent,  dedicated  to 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  great  educator,  St. 
Cyril,  should  be  reverently  remembered 
on  the  1,100th  anniversary  of  his  death, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  John  Sciranka. 
a  member  of  the  Passaic  Historical  Com- 
mission,  for  sending  me  the  following 
article  on  a  historic  event: 
Passaic   and   Clifton.  N  J..   Sokols  To  Pay 
TIUBTJTE  TO  St.  Cyrii.  on  thx  1.100th  An- 
niversary or  His  Blessed's  Death 
The  Slovaks  and  Slavonic  people  through- 
out   the    world    will    observe    this    year    the 
1,100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Cyril, 
who  died  In  Rome  on  February  14.  869  after 
he  and  his  brother  St.  Methodius  secured  the 
blessing  frorti  Pope  Hadrian  II  for  the  Slav- 
onic liturgy  and  both  were  consecrated  bish- 
ops. St.  C3?rll  as  a  great  scholar  and  linguist 
was  of  great  help  to  the  Vatican  In  translat- 
ing many  documents  from  Greek  from  the 
rebellious  Synod  called  by  Patriarch  Pocius. 
Both  brothers  were  bom  In  Thesalonlca  and 
are  known  as  the  apostles  of  the  Slavonic  na- 
tions. They  came  to  what  Is  now  Slovakia 
In  863  A.D.  at  the  invitation  of  Ruler  Rastl- 
slav  from  Byzantium. 

Editor  John  C.  Sciranka,  the  Press  Direc- 
tor of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America  launched  a  campaign  In  honor  of 
these  two  apostles,  that  more  newborn  boys 
be  baptized  Cyril  and  Methodius,  and  girls 
Cyrlla  and  Methodla. 

Special  tribute  will  be  paid  to  St.  Cyril  on 
Sunday,  February  16th  at  the  meetings  of 
Slovak  Catholic  Sokols  at  St.  Mary's  Parish 
Center.  Passaic.  N.J.,  where  Assembly  1. 
whose  president  Is  Joseph  A.  Csejka  and 
Wreath  2.  whose  President  is  Mrs.  Paul  Kop- 
chak.  will  meet.  They  will  be  also  honored 
by  the  Sokols  of  Clifton.  N.J.,  where  As- 
sembly 162  is  located,  and  of  which  John 
Kalata  is  prtsldent  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Pet- 
rasek.  President  of  Wreath  102.  Both  Sokol 
units  hold  each  year  .-.  celebration  in  observ- 
ance of  their  feast  day,  on  or  near  July  7th. 
On  Sunday  morning,  February  16th.  the 
members  will  attend  Slov.ik  masses  in  both 
churches.  Passaic  and  Clifton.  The  Paterson 
diocese  has  two  Slovak  churchese  dedicated 
to  these  two  Slavonic  saints:  one  in  Boon- 
ton  of  which  Msgr.  Andrew  V.  Stefan, 
P.-'V.,  V.F..  Is  pastor  and  the  other  in  Clifton. 
N  J  !  of  which  Rev.  Lawrence  Pollack,  O  J.M., 
is  pastor  and  Rev.  Robert  Valent.  O.F.M..  as- 
sistant pastor. 

Sokols  and  Sokolky  all  over  the  country 
are  urged  to  honor  St.  Cyril  on  the  1.100  an- 
niversary of  his  blessed  death. 

By  order  of  Pope  Hadrian  II,  who  sanc- 
tioned and  blessed  the  Slovak  and  Slavonic 
liturgy  at  his  and  his  brother's  (Methodius') 
request    eleven    centuries    ago,    St.    Cyril   Is 
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burtMd  IB  Um  tMMlItCft  oi  St.  Clement  In 
RoiB*,  whloh  U  tDe  Utular  oburcb  of  Law- 
r«nc«  C*rdln*l  Shehan,  archbUhop  ot  Bal- 
tlmor*.  IfArylknd  and  tbe  Ont  Msbop  ot 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  got  cloeely  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  cultural  mlaalon 
of  theee  two  great  apoetlee.  The  Slovak 
Church  of  38.  CyrU  and  Methodius  In  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  haa  the  repllcaa  and  freeooe  of 
the  rich  paintings  from  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Clement  in  Rome.  deplcUng  the  mission  of 
these  two  apostles  before  Pope  Hadrian  n. 
and  the  burial  of  St.  Cyril,  also  a  tribute 
paid  to  them  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  who  issued 
m  their  honor  a  famous  BncycUcal  "Orande 
Munus"  on  September  30.  1880. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  first 
pastor  of  S8.  Cyril  and  MethodUu  In  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  that  contact  was  made  In  Rome 
wltta  Pope  Leo  XIII.  followed  later  by  his 
successor.  Father  Qasparlk  J.  Panlk.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Father  Stephen  J  Panlk  the 
repUoas  of  historical  paintings  were  exe- 
cuted. All  three  priests  were  Supreme  Chap- 
lains of  our  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  organlza- 
Uon. 

The  present  pastor.  Rt.  Rev  Msgr.  John 
F  Murcko.  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  llagr.  Michael 
J.  Camlcke,  PJi.  and  all  the  Slovak  priests 
of  the  Bridgeport  diocese,  sponsored  the  great 
celflbrat^iOO  In  honor  of  the  two  apostles  in 
inUlMS  Vlth  the  Most  Rev.  Bishop  Walter 
Cxirtls  pontificating  and  Most  Rev.  Bishop 
Andrew  O.  Orutka  of  Gary.  Indiana,  preach- 
ing on  this  solemn  occasion. 

This  year  the  blessed  death  of  St.  Cyril 
will  be  observed  with  many  ceremonies  In 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  basilica  of  St.  Clement  In  Rome,  where 
St.  Cyril  Is  burled.  Is  under  the  care  of  Irish 
Dominican  Fathers. 


YOUTH  SERVICES  IN  MEMPHIS.  INC. 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDAU 


or 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8KNTATIVES 
Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  examples  I  know  of  how  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  private  agen- 
cies are  cooperating  In  an  action  pro- 
gram to  help  underprivileged  boys  from 
slum  areas  is  being  carried  on  in 
Memphis.  Tenn.  by  Youth  Services  in 
Memphis,  Inc..  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Milllngton. 

Youth  Services  is  a  church  sponsored 
activity  which  was  started  to  expand  rec- 
reational and  educational  opportunities 
for  young  people  in  the  slum  areas.  In 
true  Memphis  spirit  of  good  neighborli- 
ness  the  program  soon  became  a  com- 
munitywlde  project.  Last  summer  the 
oflBcers  and  personnel  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Memphis  accepted  an  idea 
from  Youth  Services  to  offer  an  educa- 
tion-vacation period  for  a  number  of 
boys  from  the  hard-core  inner  city.  The 
results  were  astounding  and  the  program 
so  successful,  the  Defense  Department 
has  now  encouraged  all  Its  Installations 
located  near  metropolitan  areas  to  work 
out  similar  programs. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues 
I  would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks,  the  report  of  the  summer  youth 
program  of  Youth  Services.  The  report 
follows: 

SvMUMM  TouTH   Pkogsam:    TotrrH   Scavices 
IN  Memphis,  Inc. 

PBOGSSM    SiMrKOmOUND 

Last  summer,  the  Naval  Air  Station 
Memphis  at  Milllngton.  Tenn..  Joined  hands 
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with  Youth  Service  in  Memphis.  Inc  ,  (sup- 
ported by  Shelby  United  Neighbors)  to  pro- 
vide a  three-day  education-vacation  camp 
for  800  underprivileged  youngsters  from 
Memphis  slum  areas. 

The  Idea  originated  with  the  Executive 
Director  of  Touth  Service  In  Memphis.  Inc., 
Rev.  Donald  E  Mowery.  to  provide  some 
form  of  recreation  for  interested  youngsters 
for  a  few  hours  on  a  one  day  basis.  Rev. 
Mowery  made  personal  contact  with  the  Com- 
manding oncer  of  the  Naval  Air  Station. 
Captain  L.  A.  Hoke,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Air  Technical  Training.  Rear  Admiral  E.  E. 
Christensen.  and  gained  their  permission  to 
use  the  air  station's  faclUUes.  Initially.  Rev. 
Mowery  asked  to  use  the  swimming  facili- 
ties only  during  the  pools'  slow  hours,  but  the 
Navy  felt  that  as  long  as  the  boys  were  go- 
ing to  be  visiting  that  they  should  learn 
something  as  well.  Thus,  through  addi- 
tional discussion  and  Ideas,  the  program  was 
expanded  to  Include  a  full  three-day  sched- 
ule of  physical  and  moral  guidance  and 
leadership. 

PROCCOUaES 

After  settling  In  their  quarters  upon  arrival 
and  receiving  a  brief,  but  thorough,  indoc- 
trination, the  group  of  approximately  3A  was 
divided  Into  two  groups,  each  headed  by  an 
assistant  counselor,  known  as  a  "lieutenant". 
Both  groups  were  placed  under  the  leadership 
of  a  head  counselor,  known  as  "oaptAln". 
These  counselors  were  provided  by  Youth 
Service  In  Msmphii.  Inc..  and  assisted  by  four 
service  men  SMlgiMd  to  the  program  by  the 
Navy.  These  groups  maintained  the  competi- 
tive spirit  and  were  pitted  against  each  other 
In  athletic  contests. 

Cleanliness  In  barracks  and  of  person  was 
highly  stressed.  As  the  boys  received  their 
room  aaaignments.  one  man  from  each  room 
was  elected  as  "chief  petty  offlcer"  and  held 
responsible  for  the  area's  neatness  and  clean- 
liness. EUch  boy  stood  inspection  for  personal 
appearance  and  was  required  to  maintain  a 
standard  with  the  rest  of  the  group. 

While  the  program  provided  a  full  slate  of 
physical  activity,  the  program  also  placed 
emphasis  on  character  guidance.  Apparently, 
this  leadership  paid  off  since  there  was  a  min- 
imum of  Incidents  and  the  youngsters 
learned  to  live  In  basic  harmony  and  func- 
tion as  part  of  a  team.  They  also  learned  to 
answer  with  a  "yes.  sir"  and  "no,  sir". 

PKOCBAIC 

Scheduling 

The  following  Is  a  typical  group  three-day 
schedule  with  added  conunents : 
First  Day 

The  boys  arrived  from  Memphis  by  bus  at 
1400  at  the  Naval  Air  SUtlon's  Youth  Center, 
Bldg  N-26.  Here  they  were  Introduced  to  the 
rules  that  would  apply  to  them  during  their 
visit:  I.e.,  no  smoking  In  barracks  except  In  a 
designated  area,  no  rtmnlng  or  rough-houa- 
ing  In  passageways,  etc.  In  addition,  they 
were  shown  where  they  would  live  and  were 
allowed  a  few  minutes  to  unpack  their 
clothes.  Youth  Service  In  Memphis,  Inc.  told 
each  boy  what  he  should  bring.  For  Instance, 
they  were  told  to  bring  a  change  or  two  of 
clothes.  Including  underwear,  but  were  told 
not  to  bring  any  type  of  weapon  ( knives,  can 
openers,  etc.) 

At  1430.  the  Navy  provided  a  bus  at  Bldg 
N-28  to  take  the  group  on  a  planned  tour 
of  the  station  until  1545.  At  the  end  of  the 
tour,  and  upon  returning  to  their  barracks, 
the  group  counselors  were  given  until  1700 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  use 
the  time  as  desired.  Suggested  activities 
were:  basketball  free  throw  contest,  ping 
pong  contest,  pool  tourney,  basketball,  horse- 
shoes, tour  of  hobby  shop  garage,  Softball 
game,  volleyball,  badminton,  boxing,  tram- 
polcen,  croquet,  watch  intramural  sports 
contests,  football  game,  set  up  a  camper,  etc. 
From  1700  to  1800  all  boys  ate  supper  In 
their  .-^signed  galley  (galley  3.  wing  3)  and 
used  a  few  minutes  to  tidy  up  their  living 
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spaces,  nrom  1100  to  1900,  the  group  re- 
turned to  the  Youth  Center  for  a  recreation 
hour  prior  to  a  swimming  period  from  7900 
to  2100  at  the  Indoor  pool.  Bldg  N-70.  At 
this  time,  the  boys  were  shown  water  safety 
procedures  and  were  required  to  follow  the 
"buddy"  system  while  swimming.  2100  to 
2200  period  was  used  In  cleaning  living 
spaces  and  getting  ready  for  bed.  TAPS  was 
strictly  observed  and  monitored  by  each 
group's  counselor. 

Second  Day 
At  0600  the  boys  observed  reveille  as 
strictly  as  they  had  observed  taps  the  night 
before.  After  cleaning  up  and  getting  ready 
for  breakfast,  they  cleaned  their  area  and 
made  their  beds  before  going  to  the  galley. 
At  0$15  everyone  was  organized  Into  a  hike 
to  Navy  Lake  (3  miles).  The  hike  was  han- 
dled much  like  marching  in  ranks — there  was 
no  playing  along  the  way  or  smoking  unless 
during  a  short  break  authorized  by  the  hike 
leader  (group  counselor).  While  at  the  Lake, 
each  youngster  was  shown  how  to  don  a 
life  vest  and  given  a  strict  lecture  In  boating 
procedures — this  was  followed  by  boat  rides 
for  all.  The  time  from  1130  to  1300  was  used 
for  lunch  and  cleanup  time  In  the  barracks 
area.  At  1300.  the  boys  met  with  a  Navy 
Chaplain  for  lecture  and  movies  on  char- 
acter guidance,  religious  activities,  and  moral 
responsibility.  Following  their  session  with 
the  Chaplain,  the  group  reported  to  the 
gymnasium  to  draw  athletic  equipment  for 
Softball  and  a  track  meet.  Here  the  young- 
sters were  taught  teamwork — everyone  par- 
ticipated In  all  events — and  taught  a  degree 
of  sportsmanship  In  both  winning  and  losing. 
After  eating  supper  and  straightening  up 
their  living  spaces  from  2700  to  lAOO,  all 
hands  followed  the  previous  day's  evening 
schedule  with  an  hour  of  recreation  at  the 
Youth  Center,  a  two-hour  swim  period,  and 
then  to  bed  and  lights  out  at  2200. 

Third  Day 
E\ent8  began  with  the  usual  0600  reveille, 
clean  up,  then  breakfast  until  0800.  At  0800. 
the  group  was  taken  to  the  NAS  Dental  Clinic 
for  fluoride  treatments.  At  0900.  a  "bike  hike 
followed.  This  lasted  approximately  1  hour 
and  15  minutes  and  was  followed  up  with 
each  boy  talcing  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Physi- 
cal Fitness  Test  In  the  N-sa  gymnasium.  All 
boys  received  a  certificate  attesting  to  their 
having  taken  the  exam  and  their  final  score. 
Prom  1130  to  1300  there  was  lunch  and  a 
final  period  of  cleaning  their  barracks  area 
In  preparation  to  return  home.  At  1400,  bus 
service  returned  the  boys  to  Memphis. 

INCmCNTS 

Any  program  of  this  type  has  Its  prob- 
lems—especially when  dealing  with  young- 
sters who  have  had  little  or  no  training  or 
guidance  In  respecting  others,  taking  orders, 
or  working  as  part  of  a  team. 

On  one  occasion,  according  to  Rev. 
Mowery.  two  youths,  under  the  Influence  of 
a  local  militant  organization,  didn't  like 
taking  orders  so  they  left  after  being  on 
board  only  one  day.  With  them  went  ten 
others  who  were  afraid  of  the  consequences 
If  they  remained.  A  month  or  so  later,  having 
beard  from  other  boys  about  the  fun  they 
had  had  in  the  program,  the  two  youths 
called  Rev.  Mowery  and  apologized,  and  asked 
that  they  be  given  another  chance  and  be 
Included  In  next  summer's  program. 

Another  Instance,  and  possibly  one  ensier 
to  understand.  Involved  two  boys,  a  dime, 
and  a  soft  drink  machine.  One  boy  had  a 
dime,  the  other  didn't.  The  boy  without  the 
dime  tried  to  get  it  the  only  way  he  knew 
how  and  a  bottle  fight  ensued.  The  boys  were 
later  calmed  down,  but  the  soft  drink  ma- 
chine had  to  be  placed  "off  limits"  to  other 
groups. 

To  point  up  the  poverty  and  circumstances 
surrounding  many  of  the  boys  In  the  pro- 
gram. Rev.  Mowery  cited  this  Instance:  There 
was  one  boy  who  could  not  take  the  three- 
me*ls-a-day  balanced  diet  provided  by  the 
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jl»vy  because  his  mainstay  for  so  long  had 
been  starch.  Not  ,'tarch  contained  In  foods — 
laundry  starch.  He  had  to  be  sent  home  fol- 
lowing a  Navy's  doctor's  examination.  Many 
of  the  boys  commented  they  didn't  know 
^hat  some  of  the  food  was  In  the  galley 
serving  line;  I.e.,  broccoli,  but  they  were  en- 
couraged to  try  a  little  of  everything. 

COST    ANALTSBB    AND    ASSISTANCE 

The  exact  cost  for  the  program  was  $5,- 
165  68,  paid  by  SUN  under  Project  EXTEND. 
Approximately  81  was  spent  on  each  boy's 
transportaUon  to  and  from  the  Naval  Air 
Station;  meals  were  81.60  per  day  per  boy. 
Each  "lieutenant"  received  864  per  week,  and 
the  "captolns",  8W).  The  Navy  provided  the 
facilities.  Four  military  volunteers  were  as- 
signed at  no  cost  to  assUt  with  each  group. 
Rev.  Mowery  also  assisted  but  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  since  he  was  already  under  sal- 
ary to  Youth  Servloe  In  Memphis.  Inc. 

The  Memphis  Naval  Air  Station  command 
support  behind  the  program  included  Lt. 
V.  T.  Paladlno,  Navy  Project  Offlcer;  and 
Charles  Novak  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  Rec- 
reation Department. 

The  Navy  participated  In  the  program  un- 
der the  authorization  of  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directives 
supporting  the  Preeldent's  Youth  Opportu- 
nity program. 

SOMMABT 

The  success  of  the  program  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  comments  and  actions  of- 
fered by  some  of  the  campers;  one  youngster 
was  so  Impressed  that  he  went  home  and 
told  his  parents  he  was  quitting  school  and 
Joining  the  Navy.  Another  lad  didn't  want 
to  leave  the  camp  to  retivn  home  at  all,  be- 
cause he  "had  too  much  fun  and  such  a  good 
time." 

TAX-EXEMPT  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1969 
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Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  announced  that 
hearings  on  tax  reform  legislation  will 
commence  tomorrow.  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  all  of  us  In  the  House  in  con- 
gratulating the  chairman  on  this  deci- 
sion. 

The  hearing  schedule  released  by  the 
committee  on  January  29  indicates  that 
one  of  the  areas  which  will  be  reviewed 
is  tax  treatment  of  State  municipal 
bonds.  I  believe  four  papers  prepared  by 
Prof.  Donald  J.  Reeb  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Prof.  Edward  Renshaw 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  will 
contribute  to  this  particular  dialog.  The 
views  expressed  therein  are  those  of  the 
writers,  of  course,  and  in  no  way  reflect 
those  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
any  other  organization  with  which  they 
are  afUiated. 

As  the  committee  begins  Its  study,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  bring  the  alter- 
natives to  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds,  which  Professors  Reeb 
and  Renshaw  propose,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  papers  in  which  these 
proposals  are  discussed: 
A  Costless  Public  Policy  :  Shakzo  Revenues 
Fkom  State-Local  Bonds 

This  note  puts  forth  the  proposition  that 
the  purchase  of  tax-free  State  and  local  bonds 
by  the  U.S.  Government  would:    (1)   lower 


the  Interest  cost  of  Stete  and  local  govern- 
ments; (2)  Increase  the  tax  revenue  of  the 
national  government;  and  (3)  provide  an- 
other instrument  for  helping  to  Implement 
other  public  objectives.  The  proposal  U  for 
a  type  of  financial  arbitrage  which  does  not. 
In  any  way,  affect  or  question  the  historic 
right  of  State  and  local  governments  to  Issue 
tax-free  bonds. 

"Interest  Income  from  securities  Issued  by 
State  and  local  governments  was  specifically 
exempted  from  the  Federal  Income  tax  under 
section  103(a)(1)  of  the  first  Income  Tax 
Amendment.  Virtually  every  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  since  Its  passage  has  favored  re- 
moving the  exemption  feature.  Public  finance 
experts  have  repeatedly  attacked  It,  and  vol- 
umes of  testimony  before  congressional  tax 
committees  have  been  heard  In  connection 
with  Its  repeal.  Despite  this  rather  conceited 
opposition.  Congress  has  some  six  times  de- 
feated proposals  to  remove  the  exemption, 
and  on  many  more  occasions  such  proposals 
have  never  reached  a  vote." ' 

Those  attacking  the  exemption  feature 
have  generally  recognized  that  State  and 
local  govenunents  benefit  from  tax  exemp- 
tion but  have  argued  that  tax  exemption  Is 
an  Inefficient  subsidy.  If  Income  taxes  are 
progressive  and  If  the  volume  of  bonds  is  too 
large  to  be  absorbed  by  persons  In  the  highest 
tax  bracket,  the  market  Interest  rate  must 
be  raised  to  attract  capital  from  persons  In 
lower  tax  brackets.  Bond  holders  with  higher 
Incomes  will  then  receive  a  windfall  gain. 
The  higher  Interest  rate  reduces  the  value  of 
the  tax  exemption  provision  to  State-local 
governments.  It  also  Increases  the  coct  of 
the  subsidy  to  the  national  treasury.  Most 
estimates  suggest  that  the  interest  savings  lor 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  postwar 
period  have  been  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
revenue  loss  to  the  national  government.- 

One  way  to  retain  the  benefits  from  lower 
Interest  rates  and  reduce  the  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  would  be  to  replace  tax  exemp- 
tion with  a  direct  subsidy.  In  1941  Lawrence 
Seltzer  proposed  that  the  national  govern- 
ment pay  State  and  local  governments  some 
fixed  proportion  of  their  annual  interest  pay- 
ments If  they  Issued  taxable  bonds.'  Two  ver- 
sions of  the  Seltzer  plan  were  Incorporated 
Into  bills  presented  to  the  Second  Session 
of  the  aijlh  Congress  ( 1968) . 

Th*T»roxmlre  Bill,  S.  3170  would  create  a 
non-profit  corporation  to  guarantee  taxable 
municipal  bonds  and  authorize  Interest  re- 
duction grants  up  to  one-third  the  annual 
interest  charge  payable  each  year  on  taxable 
State  and  local  securities. 

The  second  bill.  S.  3206,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Administration  to  meet  Its  commitment 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  This  bill  would  have  committed  the 
Federal  government  to  pay  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  the  Federal  share,  provide  a  guar- 
antee for  the  non-Federal  share,  and  give 
States  and  localities  an  Interest  subsidy 
(maximum  twenty-five  percent).  If  States 
and  localities  would  Issue  only  taxable  bonds 
for  water  pwllutlon  control  facilities.* 

S.  3206  was  attacked  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  and  other  representatives 
of  State  and  local  government.  They  argued 
that  the  national  treasury  would  be  the  big 
gainer  and  that  this  wotUd  be  an  opening 
wedge  "to  abolish  the  (entire)  tax-exempt 
authority  of  State  and  local  government 
bonds."'  Though  the  Intent  to  do  away  with 
tax  exemption  was  vigorously  denied  by  the 
Administration."  the  plan  was  successfully 
opposed. 

Our  proposition,  an  alternative  to  a  direct 
subsidy.  Is  Federal  purchase  of  tax  free  State 
and  local  bonds.  If  the  fiscal  authorities  pur- 
chase tax  exempt  State  and  local  bonds  and 
then  Issue  taxable  bonds  to  offset  those  pur- 
chases, all  levels  of  government  could  be 
made  better  off  financially.  The  right  of 
States  and  their  subsidiaries  to  Issue  tax 
exempt  bonds  would  remain  unquestioned. 
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The  discussion  below  Indicates  the  proximate, 
first  order  size  of  the  savings  from  this 
proposition.'^ 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  key  parameter  for  these  estimates  Is 
the  marginal  average  tax  rate  for  tax  ex- 
empt bond  holders.  We  assume  It  to  be  48 
percent.  This  seems  to  be  a  fairly  standard 
assumption'  and  would  be  the  marginal 
average  tax  rate  for  commercial  banks  In  the 
absence  of  the  temporary  surtax.  It  should 
be  noted  that  commercial  banks  have  be- 
come an  Increasingly  Important  factor  in  the 
market  for  municipal  bonds.  About  75  per- 
cent of  the  net  expansion  of  State-local  debt 
was  absorbed  by  commercial  banks  in  the 
1962-1965  period.* 

To  provide  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
savings  that  might  be  obtained  from  arbi- 
trage let  us  assume  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
stabilizes  the  U.S.  Government  Bond  Rate  at 
an  average  rate  of  about  4.465  percent,  the 
average  reported  for  1964-1967.  Let  us  also 
assume  that  the  Fed  will  buy  enough  munic- 
ipal bonds  to  create  an  average  yield  differ- 
ential of  40  percent.  Banks  and  individuals 
m  tax  brackets  greater  than  40  percent 
would  still  find  State  and  local  government 
bonds  more  profitable  after  Income  taxes 
than  federal  bonds.  The  average  interest  cost 
to  State  and  local  governments  would  then 
be  2.679  percent  (1.00-.40)  X  (.04466) . 

In  the  absence  of  arbitrage  operations  by 
the  fiscal  authorities  let  \is  assume  that 
State  and  local  governments  pay  3.568  per- 
cent— the  average  yield  on  high  grade  mu- 
nicipal bonds  In  the  period  from  1964-1967. 
Suppose  that  fifty  bllUon  of  municipals  are 
affected  by  this  policy  In  the  next  five  years. 
The  yearly  average  direct  saving  to  State  and 
local  governments  at  the  end  of  five  years 
would  be  more  than  444  million  dollars 
(.03568 -.02679)  X  (50  billion). 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  forced  to  sell  50 
billion  of  U.S.  Government  obUgations  to 
Implement  this  policy — earnings  on  Its  bond 
portfolio  would  be  reduced  by  893  million 
dollars  (.04465 -.02679)  X  (50  billion).  If  the 
marginal  average  tax  rate  for  corporations 
and  persons  who  would  otherwise  acquire 
tax  exempt  bonds  is  48  percent  and  If  taxable 
government  securities  are  substituted  In  a 
one-to-one  manner  for  taxable  bonds,  the 
Treasury  would  receive  1071  million  dollars 
m  added  tax  revenues  by  reducing  private 
ownership  of  tax  exempt  bonds  (.04465)  :•: 
(50  bllUon)  x(.48)."'  The  net  gain  to  the 
Federal  Government  would,  be  178  million 
dollars  (1071-893),  since  earnings  on  the 
bond  portfolio  of  the  Federal  Reserve  are 
largely  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  foregoing  analysis  suggests  that  the 
Federal  Government,  using  the  arbitrage 
principle,  could  provide  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  a  subsidy  of  over  444  mllUon 
dollars  per  year  with  revenue  gains  to  the 
national  government  of  some  178  million  " — 
for  a  combined  gain  of  622  mllUon. 

The  use  of  arbitrage  can  be  compared  to 
fixed  Interest  subsidies  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  issuing  taxable  bonds.  The 
average  interest  rate  on  Uxable  State-local 
bonds  Is  assumed  to  be  5.141  percent — the 
average  yield  on  Moody's  Aaa  and  Baa  corpo- 
rate bond  Indexes  In  the  period  1964-1967. 
A  47.9  percent  Interest  subsidy  would  then 
be  required  to  reduce  the  State  and  local 
governments'  net  Interest  cost  to  2.679  per- 
cent (1.00 -.479)  X  (.05141).  Assume  that  the 
50  billion  dollars  of  State-local  taxable  bonds 
are  acquired  by  persons  with  a  marginal 
average  tax  rate  of  48  percent.  The  net  gain 
to  the  national  Treasury  from  the  taxable 
bonds  minus  the  subsidy  would  be  2.57  mil- 
lion dollars  (.48-.479)  X  (05141)  X  (50  bll- 
lion)."-'  This  2.57  million  compares  unfavor- 
ably with  our  arbitrage  proposal — a  differ- 
ence of   175.43  mlUlon    (178-2.57). 

The  foregoing  comparisons  suggest  that 
arbitrage  is  more  cost-effective  than  direct 
interest  subsidies  at  high  rates  of  ImpUolt 
subsidy.  The  cost-effectiveness  of  arbitrage 
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la  wduod  aa  tha  Araet  intairaat  avUbti&f  b»- 
oofnaa  laaa — bvt  low  r*taa  of  direct  intomt 
aubaldy  do  not  Mem  to  ba  polltlcAlly  acoapt- 

able." 

ASORIONAI.   aaiiKFU'a 

Tba  arbltrags  propoaltlon  put  forth  haraln 
can  ba  axpactad  to  yield  other  benefits.  Dat* 
praaantad  to  the  Joint  Sconomlc  Committee 
•how  thAt  the  adjusted  Interest  oosta  for 
medlum-slaed  municipalities  were  less  for 
every  grade  and  every  year  from  IMl-lMS 
than   those  for  am*ller  municipalities.'* 

Similar  findings  have  been  observed  In 
connection  with  corporate  bonds  which  ara 
generally  assumed  to  provide  the  best  indi- 
cation of  probable  interest  rates  for  munic- 
ipals in  the  absence  of  tax  ezemptlon.x 
After  taking  flnanclAl  leverage  and  the  de- 
fault records  of  corporations  explicitly  Into 
account  via  multiple  regresalon.  Plaber 
found  that  corporations  with  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  debt  outstanding  were  able  to  borrow 
at  significantly  lower  rates  than  corporations 
with  lesser  amount  of  outstanding  debt.  Ha 
attributes  the  lower  Interest  rates  to  In- 
creased marketability  of  debt  Issuss.'* 

The  financial  economies  associated  with 
debt  Issues  which  are  large  enough  to  create 
an  active  secondary  market  are  probably  one 
of  the  more  Important  factors  helping  to  ex- 
plain the  conglomerate  merger  movement." 
These  {li>*nclal  economies  are  a  kind  of  say- 
ing which  could  be  channelled  automatically 
to  small  communities  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  to  bid  on  local  bond  Issues.  Our 
arbitrage  proposition  provides  a  revenue  In- 
centive for  Federal  Oovemment  participa- 
tion and  thus  a  reason  to  seek  theee  second- 
ary savings. 

Another  benefit  might  be  achieved  by  re- 
structln^  State-local  government  debt  to  take 
advantage  of  an  upward  sloping  yield  to 
maturity  curve.  Stable  tax  revenues  and  fixed 
flotation  costs  make  It  convenient  for  local 
governments  to  enter  the  bond  market  in- 
frequently and  offer  mainly  serial  bonds.  The 
national  government  with  its  large  volume 
of  outstanding  debt  Is  In  a  better  position  to 
enter  the  bond  market  frequently  and  re- 
structure its  debt  to  take  advantage  of  lower 
yields  on  short  term  securities. 

The  arbitrage  device  could  also  become  an 
instrument  for  public  policy  implementation. 
While  this  paper  assumed  an  Interest  dif- 
ferential of  40  percent.  It  could  be  a  range 
of  differentials,  eg.,  between  20  and  40  per- 
cent depending  on  the  degree  of  social  need. 
Specific  national  goals  could  be  furthered 
by  making  bid  prices  for  local  bonds  vary  by 
local  government  function  or  by  the  unem- 
ployment rate  and  per  capita  income  level  of 
a  region." 

UCFUOSCMTATIO  N 

The  calculations  In  this  paper  have  as- 
sumed that  the  Federal  Reserve  might  be 
given  the  responsibUlty  to  implement  a  policy 
of  financial  arbitrage.  It  now  holds  about  50 
billion  in  taxable  government  obligations 
which  are  not  needed  for  open  makret  opera- 
tions and  could  be  sold  to  Improve  the 
municipal  bond  market  if  section  14B  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  were  amended.**  A  second 
alternative  would  be  to  permit  the  Treasury 
to  exceed  the  statuatory  debt  limit  In  imple- 
menting a  policy  of  municipal  arbitrage.  A 
third  alternative  would  be  to  create  a  special 
corporation  like  that  proposed  in  S.  3170. 

It  might  be  noted,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
that  the  Housing  Act.  as  amended.**  has 
specifically  authorized  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  purchase 
the  secnrltlee  and  obligations  of.  or  make 
loans  to.  cltlee,  towns,  villages,  townships, 
an<l  counties  with  populations  under  50.000, 
If  such  political  sutxllvislons  cannot  secure 
credit  at  "reasonable  terms  and  conditions" 
from  private  lending  organizations.  Some 
sUtes  such  a*  California  and  New  York  have 
created  spacUl  lending  and  borrowing  au- 
tttorlttes  or  sute  corporations  to  improve  the 
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market  for  local  school  and  sewage  facility 
bonds.  The  arbltrag*  principle,  it  would  seem, 
it  not  exactly  new.  All  w«  an  really  sug- 
gesting Is  th*t  It  be  reoognlaed  as  an  im- 
portant Instrument  of  pobllo  policy  and  be 
used  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  significantly 
reduce  the  cost  of  public  services  at  all  levels 
of  government. 
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>  David  J.  Ott  and  AlUn  H.  Meltzer.  Federal 
Tax  Treatment  of  local  Seeuritiet  (Wash- 
ington. D.C.:  The  Brookings  IncUtuUcn. 
1IMS3).  p.  1.  Lucille  Denlck.  "Exemption  of 
Security  Interests  from  Income  Taxes  In  the 
United  States,"  Journal  of  Bvainesa,  Vol.  10 
(October.  1946),  Part  1.  App..  lUted  114  res- 
olutions Introduced  between  1030-1043  to  re- 
duce the  subsidy.  Cited  In  Ott  and  Meltzer. 

'Ott  and  Meltzer.  op.  cit.,  p.   15. 

>  National  Tax  Association.  Proceedings 
(1941),  p.  195. 

•  Sec.  303  and  204  contain  the  specific  pro- 
posal of  Interest  payments  by  the  national 
government  in  lieu  of  the  Ux  free  provision. 

•  U.S.  Congress.  Subcommittee  on  Air  aftd 
Water  Polluuon  of  the  Conmlttee  on  P\ibllc 
Works.  United  States  Senate.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress. Second  Session.  Hearingt  on  S.  3525 
and  S.  320«,  Part  3.  p.  500  and  p.  543. 

•  Hearings,  op.  cit.,  p.  548. 

»The  cost  effectiveness  calci'lat'om  arsume 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  will  try  to  stabilize 
the  U.S.  government  bond  rate  at  the  average 
rate  for  10414-1907.  Part  of  the  savings  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  might  be  lost  If  arbitrage 
led  to  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  borrowing 
rate;  this  loss  would  be  partially  offset,  how- 
ever. If  persons  in  high  tax  brackets  sub- 
stituted corporate  bonds  for  municipals.  See 
footnote  10. 

Whether  the  Fed  does  strive  to  sUblllze 
the  government  borrowing  rate  at  some  nor- 
mal level,  on  the  average.  Is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

Our  assumption.  In  other  respects,  are 
really  quite  conservaUve.  Interest  rates  on 
State  and  local  bonds  have  risen  much  more 
rapidly  In  recent  years  than  the  Federal  bor- 
rowing rate.  Since  the  percentage  differential 
has  narrowed,  the  savings  to  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  substantially  greater 
If  we  had  chosen  to  use  current  interest  rates 
rather  tlian  the  average  rates  prevailing  over 
the  longer,  and  parbaps  more  normal  period 
from  1004-67.  The  saving  estimates  are  also 
based  on  the  average  rate  of  S  &  P's  high 
grade  municipal  bonds.  If  the  fiscal  author- 
ities arbitraged  revenue  bonds  and  low  grade 
municipals,  the  savings  to  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  very  much  greater.  It 
is  doubtful,  therefore,  that  a  full  equilibrium 
analysis  would  necessarily  mean  lower  total 
savings  to  all  levels  of  government  than  are 
suggested  In  this  paper 

•Hearings  on  S.  2525  and  S.  3206,  op.  cif., 
p.  567. 

» US.  Congress.  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
State  and  Local  Public  raeility  Financing 
(Washington,  DC  :  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. 1066) .  Vol.  3,  p.  16. 

>*  If  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  Bonds  are 
sold  by  the  fiscal  authorities  to  people  In 
lower  tax  brackets  and  they  sell  higher  yield- 
ing taxable  assets,  such  as  corporate  bonds, 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  purchase  tax 
exempt  securities,  the  tax  receipts  collected 
by  the  Treasury  would  be  greater.  The  sub- 
stitution of  conmion  stock  for  tax  exempt 
bonds  could  lead  to  capital  gains  which 
would  be  taxed  at  a  lower  effective  rate  than 
40  percent.  This  sort  of  substitution  would 
increase  portfolio  variance  and  be  incon- 
sistent with  rational  management  if  the 
portfolio  was  efficient  before  the  substitution. 
Since  banks  are  generally  prohibited  from 
holding  common  stocks,  this  exception  Is 
rather  academic. 

"  If  these  savings  would  be  shared  among 
governments  In  proportion  to  their  Interest 
expenditures,  the  following  State-local  sav- 
ings (In  1062)  would  result:  Calif ornU. 
M7.66  million;  Florida.  $13.50  million;  Mis- 
sissippi, ooo  million:  New  York,  •77.38  mll- 
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Uon:  West  Virginia.  $3.30  million.  The  sav- 
ings for  the  central  counties  of  the  big  three 
SUSA's  would  have  been  (In  1063) :  New 
York  City,  •34.83  mllUon;  Chicago,  •12  28 
million;  and  Los  Angeles.  •0.10  million.  See 
Compendium  of  Government  Finances  op 
cit.,  Table  33,  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Census  of  Governments:  1902,  Volume  5 
Local  Government  in  Metropolitan  Areas 
(Washington.  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Ofllce.  1064).  Table  12. 

"This  Is  likely  to  be  a  maximum  gain  to 
the  Treasury  since  some  banks  might  prefer 
to  hold  U.S.  Government  obligations  ratlier 
than  taxable  municipals.  Substitution  of  low 
yielding  governments  would  lower  the  tax  re- 
ceipts from  banks  proportionately  more  than 
the  gain  in  receipts  from  corresponding 
changes  In  the  portfolios  of  persons  with 
lower  marginal  tax  rates. 

"  One  of  the  criticisms  of  S.  3306  was  that 
a  26  percent  Interest  subsidy— the  maximum 
permitted  under  the  bill — might  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  fully  compensate  for  the  loes  of 
tax  exemption.  This  point  was  emphasized  In 
the  Hearings  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  by  James  Lopp  of  Eastman  DUllon,  op 
at.,  p.  666. 

"State  and  Local  Public  Facility  Financ 
ing.  op.  cit..  p.  338. 

'^Moody's  Aaa  corporate  bonds  have 
yielded  25  to  70  basis  points  more  than  tax- 
able government  bonds  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. (One  hundred  basis  points  equals  one 
percentage  point.) 

"Lawrence  Fisher,  "Determlnanta  of  Risk 
Premiums  on  Corporate  Bonds."  The  Journal 
of  Political  Economy.  67  (June.  1050)  p 
217-37. 

''Edward  P.  Renshaw,  "A  Note  on  the 
Theory  of  Financial  Levernge  and  Conglom- 
erate Mergers,"  to  be  published  in  the  next 
Issue  of  the  California  Management  Review. 

"R.  J.  Kallsh  and  D.  J.  Reeb,  "Metropoli- 
tan Resources  In  a  Policy  Matrix."  Natural 
Resources  Journal,  next  Isstie.  discusses  a 
matrix  for  regional  public  policy. 

"CoJbcll  for  the  open  market  committee 
has  offered  an  opinion  that  Title  12.  U.S. 
Code,  Sec.  355  would  have  to  be  amended  to 
permit  the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase  mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

-"  Public  Law  345.  Mth  Cong..  60  Stat.  642; 
42  U.S.C.  1941.  PoUUcal  subdivisions  having 
populations  up  to  160,000  may  qualify  If  lo- 
cated in  a  redevelopment  area  designated  by 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1065.  Population  limits  do  not 
apply  to  coznmunlUes  located  near  a  research 
and  development  installation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

IMPKOVINC  THE  MAJUCXT  TOK  MUNICtPAI.  BONDS 

(By  Edward  F.  Ranshaw) 
The  purpose  of  this  note  la  to  provide 
background  statistics  which  Indicate  a  grow- 
ing need  to  broaden  the  market  for  munici- 
pal securities.  Since  most  of  the  alternative 
ways  of  attracting  new  participants  Into  this 
market  require  either  legislation  or  signifi- 
cant institutional  changes.  It  would  seem 
Imperative  that  pubUc  officials  at  aU  levels 
of  government  begin  to  consider  steps  that 
might  be  taken  to  Improve  the  market  for 
municipal  bonds. 

HtSTOBIC     TIEIAS:      THE     FltST     INDICATION 

or  irwxD 

The  yield  on  S  &  P's  high  grade  municipal 
bond  index  rose  to  over  four  and  one-half 
percent  in  March.  1008,  and  is  stUl  providing 
a  return  of  more  than  four  and  one-quarter 
percent.  This  tax  free  return  Is  quite  a  bit 
larger  than  the  four  percent  return  on  ordi- 
nary time  deposits  at  commercial  banks.  It  is 
also  h'gher  than  the  yield  to  maturity  on 
VS.  Savings  Bonds. 

If  a  consuming  unit  receives  four  percent 
Interest  on  savings  deposits  and  is  then  sub- 
ject to  a  marginal  Income  tax  of  20  percent, 
the  net  after  tax  return  on  savings  deposits 
will  be  only  3.2  percent.  The  average  annual 
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tax  free  yield  on  S  &  P's  high  grade  municipal 
bond  index  has  dipped  below  thU  figure  In 
only  one  year  since  1967.  That  year  was  1963 
when  the  average  yield  amounted  to  3.18  per- 
cent It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  even 
families  and  IndlvlduaU  In  modest  tax 
brackets  would  have  found  It  more  profiUble 
on  the  average  to  have  invested  in  high 
orade  municipal  bonds  than  to  have  pur- 
chased U.S.  bonds  or  acquired  ordinary  time 
deposits  at  a  commercial  bank.  Middle  in- 
come families  have  not  been  attracted  to  this 
market,  however.  .,..  „^ 

Spending  units  with  incomes  under  815,000 
are  estimated  to  have  been  holding  liquid 
assets  amounting  to  over  •2,000  In  1962.  By 
liquid  assets  we  mean  demand  deposits,  time 
deposits,  savings  accounts  and  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds.  Their  holdings  of  state  and  local 
bonds  amounted  to  only  »18  on  the  average. 
Family  units  with  incomes  between  •16,000 
and  ^35,000  had  liquid  assets  amounting  to 
almost  •9,000.  Their  holdings  of  state  and 
local  bonds  amounted  to  $262  per  spending 
unit.'  The  holdings  of  state  and  municipal 
bonds  by  family  units  with  incomes  between 
$50  000  and  $100,000,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
almost  as  large  (•34,733)  as  their  holdings  of 
liquid  assets  (•37.398). 

The   Importance  of   developing  a  broader 
market  for  state  and  local  bonds  can  best  be 
understood  by  considering  recent  trends  In 
public  financing.  In  the  1966  compendium  on 
State  and  Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and 
Financing,  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,   it  was  suggested   that  the  net 
supply  of  state  and  local  government  obli- 
gations would  increase  8.6  blUlon  In   1966, 
10.0  billion  in  1971  and  reach  11.3  billion  In 
1975.  At  that  point  In  history  the  toUl  supply 
of    state-local    bonds    outstanding    was    ex- 
pected to  be  198.8  billion,  more  than  double 
the  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1965.' 
In  1967,  state  and  local  governments  In- 
creased   their    indebtedness    by    10.1    billion 
dollars,  an  increase  that  was  not  supposed  to 
have  been  reached  until  1971.  The  unexpect- 
edly large  increase  in  public  facility  financing 
.It  the  present  time  la  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  yields  on  municipal  bonds 
have  risen  to  unprecedented  highs.  A  second 
and  possibly  more  important  reason  for  the 
absolute  and  relative  »  rise  In  municipal  bond 
yields   might   be    termed   over   complacency 
about  the  demand  for  municipal  bonds. 

In  the  four  year  period  from  1962-1965 
commercial  banks  absorbed  74.9  percent  of 
the  net  expansion  of  municipal  debt.*  This 
was  accomplished  by  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  municipals  in  bank  portfolios  from 
10.5  to  more  than  12.5  percent  of  total  loans 
and  Investments.  The  compendium  on  Public 
Facility  Financing  assumed  that  this  pro- 
portion would  continue  to  increase  and  that 
banks  would  be  able  to  absorb  about  62  per- 
cent of  the  projected  Incremental  demand  for 
state  and  local  obligations  between  1965  and 
1976.»  In  the  two  years  from  1966  to  1967 
commercial  banks  did  Increase  municipals  to 
about  14  percent  of  total  loans  and  Invest- 
ments and  In  so  doing  were  able  to  absorb 
nearly  71  percent  of  the  net  increase  in 
municipal  debt. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1968  state  and  local 
governments  continued  to  Increase  their  debt 
obligations  at  a  ten  blUlon  annual  rate.  The 
absorbtlon  of  municipals  by  commercial 
banks,  on  the  other  hand,  plunged  to  only 
48  percent  of  the  Increase.  To  find  a  market 
for  the  remaining  54  percent,  state  and  local 
Kovernments  were  forced  to  pay  interest  up 
to  4.5  percent  on  high  grade  municipals.  For 
persons  with  marginal  Incomes  taxed  at  a 
twenty  percent  rate  this  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  return  of  over  6.6  percent  on 
taxable  government  bonds  or  savings  ac- 
counts.''' 

Our  main  reason  for  supposing  that  Indl- 
vlduaU  will  have  to  absorb  an  increasing 
share  of  municipal  offerings  U  preference  on 
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the  part  of  commercial  banks  for  loans  as 
opposed  to  investments.  In  his  book  on  Jlfan- 
agement  Policies  for  Commercial  Banks, 
Howard  Crosse.  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  has  stated  this 
preference  In  the  following  way : 

"The  policy  approach  advanced  in  this 
book  has  stressed  the  primary  obligation  of 
a  commercial  bank  to  serve  the  credit  needs 
of  the  community.  It  has  emphasized,  also, 
the  need  for  protective  liquidity  and  has  ad- 
vocated the  provision  of  sufHcient  additional 
liquid  assets  to  meet  any  foreseeable  local 
demand  for  loans.  Banks  in  some  areas,  how- 
ever, or  at  some  times,  will  have  provided 
adequate  liquidity,  granted  all  the  sound 
loans  they  can,  and  still  have  excess  funds  to 
Invest.  Ptmds  so  employed  represent  the 
bank's  investment  portfolio'  as  distinguished 
from  Ite  liquidity  position  and  its  loan  ac- 
count." ' 

State  and  local  bonds  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  a  bank's  investment 
portfolio. 

While  the  municipal  securities  of  all  com- 
mercial banks  have  increased  from  about  3.2 
percent  of  all  loans  and  Investmente  in  1945 
to  14  percent  in  1967,  the  Increase  was  not  at 
the  expense  of  loans.  Commercial  bank  loans, 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  increased 
from  21  percent  of  total  loans  and  invest- 
ments to  over  66  percent.  Both  of  these  In- 
creases were  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment securities  which  declined  from  73  per- 
cent of  total  loans  and  investments  in  1945 
to  17.4  percent  In  1967. 

Continuation  of  these  trends  at  the  same 
average  percentage  point  rate  would  mean 
that  banks  would  be  left  vrtthout  any  fed- 
eral securities  before  the  end  of  1975.  U.S. 
government  securities  are  more  liquid  than 
state  and  local  obligations  and  for  this  rea- 
son are  generally  considered  essential  to  meet 
a  banks  liquidity  requirements. 

If  we  assume  that  60  billion  In  U.S.  gov- 
ernment securities  are  required  for  liquidity 
purposes  and  that  any  dip  below  this  figure 
win  eventually  be  restored,'  the  share  of  U.S. 
governments  In  bank  portfolios  vrtll  continue 
to  decline  In  a  modest  fashion,  but  not  at 
the  dramatic  rate  which  was  observed  from 
1946-67  A  more  moderate  decline  In  the 
share  <>f  U.S.  governments  will  mean  that 
loans  rind  municipals  cannot  i>os8ibly  rise  at 
the  share  rates  which  were  characteristic  of 
the  post  war  period.  If  bankers  pive  prefer- 
ence to  loans  as  opposed  to  municipal  In- 
vrstments  the  share  of  municipals  in  total 
1.  us  and  investments  can  be  expected  to 
stabilize  In  the  near  future  nnd  niny  even 
decline. 

some  evidence  In  support  of  ii.iWilizauon 
and  decline  can  already  be  observed  in  con- 
nection  with   the   ten  largest  banks  in   the 
United  Slates.  These  banks  have  oiten  heen 
the   leaders   in   establishing   new   trends   in 
portfoUo  composition.  In  the  three  year  pe- 
riod from  the  end  of   1964  to  the  close  of 
1967  the  ten  largest  U.S.  banks  reduced  the 
proportion  of  "other  securities  "  In  their  port- 
folio by  an  (unweighted)  average  of  slightly 
more    than    one    percentage    point."    (Other 
securities  are  mainly  municipal  obUgatlons.) 
This  decline  in  the  share  of  municipals  in 
the  portfolios  of  large  banks  suggests  that 
smaUer  banks  may  have  been  more  sheltered 
from  the  credit  demands  of  the  war  effort 
and   for  this  reason,  able  to  purchase  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  municipal  offerings. 
As  the  growth  In  bank  deposits  slows  to  a 
more  normal  rate  of  perhaps  six  percent  per 
year  and  as  the  baby  boom  begins  to  return 
from  Vietnam  and  stock  up  on  consumer  tlur- 
ables  it  Is  only  logical  to  assume  that  smaller 
banks  will  be  foreed  to  emulate  larger  banks 
in  stabilizing  and  perhaps  even  reducing  the 
proportion   of   municipal   bonds   to   meet  a 
rising   demand   for   business  Inventory   and 
consumer  loans. 

If  our  analysU  Is  correct,  the  holdings  of 
state  and  municipal  obligations  by  com- 
merolal  banks  will  grow  from  50.1  billion  at 
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the  end  of  1957  to  not  more  than  80  billion 
by  the  end  of  1975.'"  This  figure  can  be  com- 
pared to  projected  holdings  of  107.5  billion 
presented  In  the  1966  compendium  on  PwbHc 
Facility  Financing."  The  difference  between 
these  two  estimates  is  mainly  a  difference  be- 
tween no  growth  In  the  proportion  of  munici- 
pals included  In  bank  portfolios  and  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  share  of  municipals 
at  about  the  same  percentage  point  rate  as 
was  characteristic  of  the  post  war  period. 

If  our  stabilization  hypothesis  is  valid  and 
the  debt  obligations  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments do  increase  from  110.1  billion  at  the 
end  of  1967  to  a  projected  toUl  of  198.8  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1975.'-  the  proportion  of 
new  municipals  absorbed  by  commercial 
banks  will  fall  from  over  70  percent  in  the 
period  from  1962-67  to  less  than  34  percent 
In  the  next  eight  years.  A  probable  decline 
of  this  magnitude  would  indicate  a  need  to 
broaden  the  market  for  municipal  bonds. 

One  method  which  has  been  advocated  by 
Professor  Donald  Reeb  and  myself,  would 
be  to  amend  section  14B  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  permit  that  organization  to  hold 
state  and  local  debt  as  well  as  obligations  ol 
the  U.S.  government.  The  Federal  Reserve 
now  holds  about  50  billion  in  government 
debt  which  is  not  needed  to  manage  the 
money  supply  and  could  be  sold  to  improve 
the  market  for  municipal  bonds. 

We  have  estimated  that  the  Interest  sav- 
ings to  state  and  local  governments  and  the 
added  tax  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  eventually  amount  to  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  per  year  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  was  amended  and  If  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  adopted  a 
policy  of  broad  participation  In  the  marker 
for  state  and  local  bonds."  Mobilizing  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  help  solve 
state  and  local  problems  would  be  in  keepins 
with  a'more  general  policy  of  using  the  re- 
sources and  procurements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  federal  agencies  to  at- 
tack social  problems." 

A  second  approach  might  take  the  fomi  ol 
innovations  proposed  by  Sidney  Horner  in  his 
paper  on,  "Factors  Determining  Municlpsil 
Bond  Yields:" 

"High  bracket  private  investors  do  not 
ordinarily  command  a  large  enough  new 
money  How  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  $6-$7 
billion  municipal  market,  but  the  army  of 
medium  bracket  individuals  do  command 
vast  and  growing  sums.  Much  of  it  Is  today 
flowing  into  institutions.  Savings  accounts 
are  very  convenient  to  such  people  while 
security  purchase  programs  are  mysterious 
and  cumbersome  and  seem  risky.  New  tech- 
niques, such  as  tax-exempt  common  trust 
funds  or  tax  exempt  mutual  funds  (if  man- 
aged funds  were  legalized),  could  ultimately 
divert  a  vital  $2  billion  or  more  a  year  into 
municipals."  -  .    „  • 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  with  Horner  s 
proposal  is  the  lack  of  an  active  secondary 
market  for  .state  and  local  securities."^  Many 
oflerings  are  held  to  maturity  and  never 
traded  in  the  open  market.  An  inactive  sec- 
ondary market  makes  it  difficult  to  clearly 
define  the  market  value  of  a  portfolio  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  at  any  point  in  time.  If  a  way 
can  be  found  to  place  a  fair  and  reasonable 
value  on  non  traded  municipals.  Homers 
proposals   would   deserve   very   serious   con- 

"thlrd  approach  is  for  state  governments 
to  emulate  the  federal  government  In  setting 
uo  a  non  profit  corporation  to  issue  state 
savings  bonds  In  the  same  denominations  and 
on  the  same  terms— except  for  somevvhat 
lower  interest  rates-as  Series  E  Savings 
Bonds.  The  proceeds  could  be  reinvested  li 
the  securities  of  state  agencies  and  local 
governments.  The  demand  tor  these  bonds 
could  probably  be  Increased  by  perm  "Ing 
individual  buyers  to  choose,  ""bin  limits, 
the  kinds  of  securities  that  would  be  pur- 
chased vrtth  the  proceeds. 

Amounts  of  state  savings  bonds  up  to.  say, 
$10,000  per  person,  might  be  guaranteed  by 
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th«  stat«  or  Inmrvd  tlurougli  tb«  VtAenl 
DepoAit  Iiwurftnce  CorponkUona.  Municipal 
boiKU  »r«  not  Tery  rUky.  A  8e«rcb  of  pri- 
mary sources  of  <lef»uU  records  reyeals  only 
four  InatAOOM  In  which  cities  or  counties 
failed  to  pay  Interest  when  due  tn  the  post 
war  period.  "  Most.  If  not  all.  of  these  defaults 
were  eventually  corrected  without  loss  to 
bond  holders. 

rooTNOTia 

^  These  data  were  compiled  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  survey  of  flnanclal  cbaractsr- 
latlcs  of  consiuners  and  are  reported  In  U.S. 
Congress.  Joint  Economic  Committee.  State 
and  Local  Public  Facility  Need*  and  Financ- 
ing. Vol.  3.  p  *M. 

'Ibid.  p.  ai. 

'  The  yield  on  S  *  P's  municipal  bond  in- 
dex was  78  percent  of  the  yield  on  long  term 
taxable  bonds  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
IMS.  By  August  16,  IBM.  this  ttgiue  had 
rlssn  to  almost  8S  percent. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  16.  Subsequent  data  have  been 
taken  from  the  President's  Economic  Report 
and  the  (low  of  funds  published  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

'  This  estimate  is  baaed  on  the  projected 
holdings  presented  in  Table  Dl.  p.  SO  of  the 
compendium   on   Public   Facility   Financing. 

•  An  even  higher  return  could  have  been 
obtained  in  the  short  run  If  the  bonds  were 
sold  at. -a  capital  gain  after  Interest  rates 
declined   from   these   historic   levels. 

'  Howard  Orosse.  Management  Policies  for 
Commercial  Banks  (Knglewood  CllSs.  New 
Jersey:   PrenUce  HaU.  ll>62),  p.  231. 

•  Bank  holdings  of  U.S.  governments  dipped 
below  60  bUUon  during  the  Ught  money 
periods  of  1956-67.  19&0-60  and  1065-66  and 
were  restored  to  at  least  this  level  during 
subsequent  periods  of  monetary  ease. 

•  Six  of  the  ten  banks  decreased  the  pro- 
portion of  other  securities  to  total  resources 
while  four  banks  Increased  the  proportion. 
Bank  of  America,  by  far  the  largest  bank  in 
the  United  States,  increased  the  proportion 
of  other  securities,  but  not  to  a  new  post 
war  high.  Only  one  of  the  ten  largest  banks 
devoted  a  record  post  war  proportion  of  its 
portfolio  to  other  securities  In  the  yean  since 
1M6.  Most  large  banks,  in  other  words,  seem 
to  have  stabilized  their  holdings  of  other 
securities  at  less  than  historic  proportions. 
This  stabilization  appears  to  have  occurred 
In  spite  of  economic  ease  and  extremely 
rapid  growth  In  bank  deposits  during  1967. 
Data  on  security  proportions  were  obtained 
from  Standard  and  Poor's  Corporation 
Records. 

"This  assumes  that  bank  deposits  and 
municipal  bond  holdings  will  both  increase 
at  about  six  percent  |>er  year.  Bank  deposits 
in  the  first  half  of  1967  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  that  was  slightly  less  than  six  percent. 

«>  Op.  ctf ..  p.  50. 

"Ibid.,  p.  36.  Some  uncertainty  sxlsts  aa 
to  whether  the  demand  for  municipal  facili- 
ties will  be  large  enough  to  require  this 
much  debt.  While  new  debt  did  incrsase  at 
a  rather  spectacular  rate  in  1967.  the  Increase 
was  not  enough  to  fully  compensate  for  the 
lower  than  expected  addition  to  state  and 
municipal  obligations  during  the  tight  money 
year  of  1966.  If  part  of  the  higher  than  ex- 
pected current  increase  Is  due  to  a  catchlng- 
up  effect  and  if  the  Presidential  polls  do  in- 
dicate a  trend  toward  fiscal  conservatlam. 
the  problem  of  finding  new  markets  for 
municipal  bonds  may  not  be  quite  as  great 
as  indicated  by  our  figures.  Changes  In  the 
amount  of  public  facility  financing  are  not 
likely  to  be  as  dramatic,  however,  as  changes 
In  the  sources  of  financing. 

**  Donald  Reeb  and  Edward  Renshaw,  "A 
Costless  PubUc  Policy:  Shared  Revenues 
From  State-Local  Bonds."  an  unpublished 
research  paper  that  Is  now  being  circulated 
for  review. 

"  See  the  recent  sUtement  by  Secretary  ot 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  as  reported  In  tha 
Mew  York  Times.  September  37,   1968,  p.   1. 

•»  Public  rmcUitp  nnmnetng.  op.  eit..  p.  aSS. 
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>*  Roland  I.  Robinson,  Poittear  llmrktt 
for  Stmte*  and  Local  Government  Securities, 
(Princeton.  N.J.:  Frlnoeton  Unlvefslty  Press, 
1S60).  Chapter  5.  p.  144. 

"Public  Pacility  Financing,  op.  cit.,  p. 
344-45. 

Thx   9rATK-LocAL   Bono    Makkxt:    Anothss 

Uamiut  PaosLEM  and  a  SoLunoN 

(By  Donald  J.  Rseb*) 

During  September  1968  state  and  local 
long  term  bond  issues  amounted  to  $1,339 
billions  and  short  term  Issues  were  an  addi- 
tional 90  427  billions.'  This  brought  the  cum- 
ulated twelve  months  total  to  $15314  bil- 
lions for  long  term  and  $8,061  for  short  term 
bonds.  These  amounts  were,  respectively, 
$1,036  billions  and  $0  066  billions  greater 
than  new  Issuea  in  1967.  Net  state-local  in- 
debtedness Is  increasing  by  about  $10  bil- 
lions a  year— some  $5  billions  of  the  $15 
billions  long  term  debt  Increase  are  reis- 
sues— and  total  state-local  debt  is  in  excess 
of  $100  billlona.  Interest  expenditures  on 
this  $100  bUUons  are  over  $3.6  billions  yearly 
while  local  interest  expenditures  are  70  per 
cent  of  this  total.* 

All  of  this  provides  one  very  definite  con- 
clusion: state- local  debt  is  Important.  It 
takes  oo  added  importance  when  the 
flnancea  ot  state- local  governments  are  con- 
sidered. State  and  local  governments  now 
lack  sufficient  tax  and  grant-in-aid  revenues 
to  provide  public  services  and  facilities  as 
they  are  needed.  Debt,  especially  long  term 
debt.  Is  one  way — a  very  common  way  in 
fact — of  adding  to  current  Income  and  ex- 
penditures when  present  needs  exceed  reve- 
nues. Most  consumers  and  businesses  are 
familiar  with  this  use  of  long  term  debt. 
But  for  state  and  local  governments  with 
their  Interest  expenditures  of  more  than  $3 
billions  the  question  need  be  saked:  Will 
Increases  In  debt  continue  to  be  a  reason- 
able alternative  for  financing  current  ex- 
pendltives? 

There  are  two  important  constraints  or 
impediments  on  state  and  local  governments 
oontlnual  use  of  debt  financing.  The  first 
and  most  famous  Is  the  law.  Legal  con- 
straints on  state-local  debt  abound.  The  con- 
stitutional and  Etatuatory  controls  are  dys- 

TABIC  l.-0BTtieUTION  Of  SUCCTED  STATES  ACCOM) MG  TO  PREDOMINANT  METHOD  FOR  COUNTIES  MUNICIPAL ITKS 
ANO  SCHOOl  DBTIICTS  TO  AUTMOtIZE  FUU  FAUN  AND  CREDIT  BONDS 


functional:  the  law  promotes  inefficiencies 
and  inequities.  Rather  than  limiting  the  total 
debt  or  promoting  sound  financial  and  physi- 
cal planning  the  legal  controls  on  state-local 
debt  promotes  multi-government  use  of 
debt,  uncoordinated  physical  development. 
Increased  interest  costs,  and  useless  subsidies 
to  higher  Income  receivers. 

The  Increased  costs  for  state-local  bonded 
debt  has  occurred  despite  the  federal  (and 
sometimes  the  state  and  local)  tax  exemption 
status  of  the  Interest  earnings  received  by 
owners  of  the  bonds.  In  fact,  the  circumven- 
tions used  by  the  governments  to  avoid  the 
legal  constraints  on  the  use  of  general  ob- 
ligation debt  issues  have  aided  the  increased 
interest  costs.  There  are  solutions  to  this 
predominantly  urban  problems  and  they  are 
discussed  in  the  third  part  of  this  study. 

DSBT   LUtrrATIONa 

The  control  of  local  government  finances 
is.  for  the  most  part,  vested  in  the  respecuve 
state  governments,  much  as  the  finances  or 
the  branch  plants  of  a  corporation  are  sub- 
ject to  the  controls  of  the  headquarters  es- 
tablishment. Unlike  the  business  sector. 
however,  state  governments  have  been  un- 
duly restrictive  without  providing  equal  or 
cheaper  alternative  sources  of  debt  funds 
For  example,  only  three  states  permit  all 
of  their  local  governments  to  issue  general 
obligation  debt  by  legislative  council  action. 
Twelve  states,  on  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
truno.  require  legislative  council  actions, 
referendum  approval,  and  more  than  simple 
majority  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  debt  issue 
before  general  obligation  bonds  can  be  is- 
sued. With  24  per  cent  of  the  states  having 
repressive  restrictions  and  only  6  per  cen« 
having  reasonable  controls  the  simple  con- 
r '  uslon  seems  appropriate  that  state  govern- 
ments do  In  fact  Impose  undue  restrictions 
on  local  government  general  obligation  debt 
issues.' 

The  referendum  restriction  does  not  apply 
equally  to  all  local  governments  In  a  state. 
There  are  many  exceptions;  for  example, 
Maryland  local  debt  laws  are  complex  to  the 
point  where  generalization  is  impossible.  .\ 
reasonably  accurate  summary  of  referendum 
restrictions  Is  provided  in  a  recent  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
publication   and   reproduced   below.* 
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State  governments  restrict  their  own  gen- 
eral obligation  borrowing  also.  Four  states, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, permit  no  general  obligation  debt  to 
be  Issued  by  their  state  governments.  Eight 
states,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Mississippi.  New  Hampshire. 
Tennessee,  and  Vermont,  have  no  limits  on 
state  Issues  of  general  obligation  debt  con- 
tained In  their  constitutions.* 

Referendum  approTal  Is  an  Impediment  to 
sound  financial  and  physical  management. 
but  It  may  not  be  the  most  Important  one. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  referendums  are  ap- 
proved by  the  electors.* 

The  various  state  laws  also  require  that 
aerial  bonds  be  issued,  i.e.,  debt  which  is  re- 
payable In  incremsnts  (approximately  even 


Footnotes  at  end  ot  artlda. 


Increments  usually).  This  results  In  state- 
local  debt  being  relatively  short-lived  in  com- 
parison with  nonseriallzed  debt.  That  is,  a 
thirty  year  serial  bond  for  $1  millions  with 
serialized  payments  provides  $1  millions  In 
revenue  only  in  the  first  year.  Or.  factually. 
In  1963  with  a  total  long-term  state-local 
debt  of  more  than  $77  billions,  fully  fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  debt  Is  scheduled  for 
repayment  before  thirteen  years  are  com- 
pleted.* This  requires  the  annual  repayment 
ot  more  than  $3  billions.  Since  1963-63  fiscal 
year  the  average  annual  increase  In  state- 
local  revenues  from  own  sources  has  been 
about  $6.3  billions — leaving  only  $3.2  bil- 
lions. Interest  expenditures  have  been  ex- 
panding at  the  annual  average  amount  of 
$0.3  bUllons,  leaving  the  residual  of  $3.0  bil- 
lions for  expanded,  Improved,  and  new  state- 
local  self-financed  ssrvlces.* 
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There  are,  as  well.  Interest  raU  restrlc-  TABLE  2^STATE  and  local  long  itKi.  ^^^^^  ^^v^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  government.  Table 

yons usually  set  at  five  or  six  per  cent —  j,„  „j|||ooa  of  dollars]  3  indicates  that  revenue  bonds  are  more  than 

but  these,  as  yet,  are  not  constricting  since —  ^^^  g  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  general  obligation  long  term 

the  market  rate  tends  to  be  under  five  per  mcreasas  Irom  previous  yean  bonded  Indebtedness  for  the  smaUest  munlc- 

cent.  The  August  22.  1968  rate  lor  municipals  Lonj-term —^ ipalltles  and  but  45.8  per  cent  for  the  largest 

was  4  23  for  the  twenty  bond  index  and  4.15  ^,5^            General  municipalities."^   The    revenue    bond    carries 

per  cent  for  the  11  bond  index.*  Year                  oubtanding         obligation            J**^""*  ^^u  j^g  ^ebt  limit  avoidance  attribute  the 

Finally  there  are  the  limits  on  taxes  for     . characterUtlcs  of  greater  legal  complexity  and 

servicing  the  debt  or  limits  on  property  tax-  ^  ^^j  2, 490  2, 013  neater  interest  costs.  The  Increased  complex- 
inn  power  in  Its  entirety,  and/or  limits  on  1957  -;:::::::  50,845  762  3,308  ^  ^^  ^^  significant.  The  smaller  govem- 
the  amount  of  debt  as  a  percentage  of  tax-      1958 55,737              3.267               i.w3  ^g^ts  tend  to  have  less  specialized  personnel 

able  property.                                          ,=„     .  .        5m 66:801  2.387               3,287  and  the  governments  tend  to  be  at  greater 

At  present,  all  except  16  ol  the  50  state     j^-J -  y^^  3  pu               1.727  jjig^j^ces   from   the   banking   and   financial 

constltuUons  specUy  some  percentage   Urn-      ^g^y 77,543  3.657               z,w  ^^^^^^  „ 

iutlons  on  outstanding  debt  ol  local  govern-      19631 81,110  i./g               ^-^^  The  greater  complexity  of  revenue  bonds 

ments  in  relation  to  the  property  tax  base.         964[ ^'^-J^  ^- ^^^               3  535  ^^^^^  ^^^         smaller  governments  dls- 

Oenerally,  the  restriction  appUM  to  only  a  j*g ,-.::::::::  101,000  3,383               3.414  ^^  t^e  formation  of  a  secondary  market 

few  governments  In  a  state   and/or  a   few      ^g^j, w,m              2.962 3^  for  the  bonds-an  important  element  In  the 

rr^^^^B^^B^  To..cban.._7^  .^_.3S.S  ^^^^^^:^^  ^^^^^ 

s1ft^)^e  applicable  rati  tends  to  change  J,9«;67  ^F  67  No  3  w.sh^.ogton,  D  C^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^   p„,„_   ^^^,,„  governments  pay 

as  the  populaUon  size,  type  of  government,  ^?'"' ^7„^j    Historical  Statistics  or,  Governmental  Fmances      more  in  Interest  rates  than  larger  govem- 

and  purpose  of  debt  changes."  ,nd  Employment,  1962,  Washington.  0  C  :  Government  Printing      ^^^^ 

These    imd    other    restrictions    might    be  office,  1964,  table  12  and  errata  notice. 
bearable  if  they  are  efficient,  i.e..  serve  a  pur-  -STRUCTURE  OF  LONG-TERM  DEBT  FOR  n:UNiCIPAL!Tirs.  1966  67 

nose   effectively.    But   they   do   not   serve   a  i«dl     . 

financial  planning  purpose  for  they  are  not  (Dollar  amounts  are  in  millionsj ^ 

tied  to  probable  gains  in  tax  revenues.  They . — -  — 

do  not  serve  a  physical  planning  purpose  for  "  (i)  (2)  (3)  p„3-„Vshares 

Dhvslcal  planning  considerations  are  not  con-  Number  ol   General  ob-        Revenue  2-1  Present  snares 

talned  In  the  permissive  legislation.  They  do               ^.^^  ^^  „„„icipaiiiies                              governments       ligations                                                    ^^.^                ^2, 
not  serve  to  reduce  risk,  lor  there  Is  no  effec- ^ 

^'Ra'ther?  the  effects  of  the  legal  restrictions  .  ,7s  man  50  000~ "•««"         ^t^i         *t"o«           Z'.l  "^^  ^8-5 

on  the  use  ol  general  obligaUon  bonds  by  ^J mo ,0 99,000 - '?2          [m             m           60.5  7.5  7.1 

state-local  governments  to  meet  their  long  100,000 to  199.000 „             ^7             723           92.5  4.0  s.s 

Term   capitiU   faciUty   needs    have   been    in-  M'^ 599.999,              --.---------------              \,           1,58^              89^            «.  •  7.1 

creased  use  of  legal  clrcumvenUons.  In  turn  30°°gg  {°  Sfg  sm';;. 'I           i^fg           3.i76            45:8  35.2  25.3 

the  ClrcumvenUons  have  promoted  Increased  1  000  000  or  more : ■ — — r^rr 

Interest  costs.  Increased  subsidies  to  holders                                                                            jg  qoo         19,641          12.544            63.9  100.0  '""" 

of  the  bonds,   increased   tax  revenue   losses  fai*i "' __^ ^ 

to  the  state- local  and  national  government     . 7~  7T77»r«ini<»fifi-67  GF67  No  2  Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office, 

treasuries,    and    Increased    concern    in    the        source:  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  City  Government  Finances  in  1966  67,  t.f  b/,»o.^. 

Congress.  If  the  sute-local  governments  do  1968.  table  3.  marginal    tax    payer.   0.01    if    the 

not  find  a  less  costly  solution  they  may  find  ^   ^j    these    expectations    are    compli-  P"  /"^    j^      iT  a  50  per  cent  marginal  tax 

the  status  of  their  bonds  diminished  by  the  ^^^^^^  ^y  the  available  data^  Revenue  bonds  bond  hoiaer      ^^^  ^^v^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

actions  of  the  Congress  and  the  market,  and  ^^^  135^^^  ^t  some  50  to  33l3   basis  points  ?»>".••  ^tg    ^  the  market  rate 

their  debt  problems  and  costs  increased.  ^^^^^  the  general  obligation  bond  Interest  "^^^l^^j^j^  bonds  is  0.05  then  the  bond  buyer 

MARKET  REACTIONS  ratc.'^  At  the  lowcr  figure  and  E^'fo  "'^  »!.;  ^^o  pays  a  33  per  cent  marginal  rate  would 

to^-^a;^c=ru?^g^  =:SlHH^2^i3  ^^^rl^BP^^ 
srb^r^frc^L^  W^B^^^^^^^  ''^-F€B^B^-^^^ 
rS^SS3iL?lv:S  e||£HiiiaiSS  ^^B^i^^B 

T:^sz^^:^r^j^^r^  [:^^s:^^^^-o to 30 basis  ^^^^^^^^^i^^"^ 

revenue  ne'ed  not  be  directly  ge-ated,  .g  ^°^^\^,   ,1,,,  of  market   distinctions  l^^^^l^^'^^JZ^^'TnTfe^i^V^^^^^^^^ 

revenue  construction  bonds  for  the  construe-  state-local  bonds  and  their  result  ng  creases  ab«.mte^y  ^^^^^     ^  ^ond 

tlon  ol  a  government  office  buUdlng  on  which  f^^^/g^  interest  rates,  the  present  solution  In  the  i^porta  ^^^.^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^, 

the  government  pays  rent  to  Itself  for  the  ^^  revenue  bonds  as  debt  Instruments  Is  oovi-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,,5^^  y^  expected— pos- 

use  of  the  building  is  permissible.  The  "spe-  ^^^^    inadequate.    The    inadequacy    01    tne  ^^^j    ^^  ^  ^^5^  as  87  per  cent— as  the  state- 

clal  fund  theory"  provides  that  such  debts  present  bond  market  is  further  ''^''^^f^  "^  lo^ai  bond  debt  share  of  total  indebtedness 

are    outside   the   consUtutlonal   debt   limits  consideration  of  its  effects  on  the  income  lax  ^^^^.^.g^gg  beyond  the  present  8  percent.^- 

imposed  on  general  obligation  bond  issues,  systems  of  the  federal  and  statc-iocai  go^e  ^^^  second  point  of  the  diagram  is  inferen- 

and  thus  are  restricted  by  procedural  obll-  ments.  The  tax  exemption  °i^  "^;"^IJ"  tial— that  the  subsidy  is  inefficient  since  the 

gatlons  and  the  market.  Table  2  indicates  the  mgs   provides   t^^a*   Pf  ^°"^  °'    t^x^iab  lity  savings  to  the  buyers  of  the  bonds  is  greater 

rise    in    use    of    revenue   bonds    since    1952.  with  income  ""^y  "f, '^^^'  *   unt  "rsub-  than   the   savings    provided    to   the    Issuers 

Revenue  bonds  accounted  for  48.9  per  cent  of  ^"«*-  ^f  °f ,  Xt"Sr  wlU  t^nd  ?o  Increase  (state-local  government)   of  the  tax  exempt 

the  sixteen  year  increase  in  state-local  in-  ^idy  for  a  given  taxpayer  wiuien  bonds.  This  can  be  empirically  demonstrated 

debt:dneror$78,901  mllUons.  In  1946  new  -^^prMnot^rintSd  m  R-oat.)  indicates  -'^  *^as  been  numerous  t^mes-l^^^^^^ 

^^^7^^^%^^^^^?  ^^^i-^-'^-H^^^iEi  HHSi^^e^^ 

.ABLE  2-STATE  AND  LOCAL  LONG  TERM  DEBT  ^ blL^ondS.  ^^^^"^U^^^  ^T^Z^TI^^l^^^^l^^ 

^             ,^^^„o^p,.v,.u,y.,i:  are  the  non-exempUo^  bon^d  inUres^  rat^  |e  receiving  an  excess  subsidy  for  holdtug 

Long-totm after  taxes.*  If  the  state-iocai  iQt««v.  exempt  bonds.  Thus  the  tax  exemn- 

debS           General  is  0.04  (4  per  cent)  In  a  bond  market  which  Jhe  ^**^fj"P^^         1    ^e  efficient,  under  the 

Year                 oulsuSdm,        obligation            Revenue  '/barges  0.06  for  similar  taxable  bonds  there  "on  prov^^n  can  onl^y  ^^^ 

-^^^ IZZ     %^^^:^:^^=^^.     ^are-xUrbonds  receive  an  interest   rate 

1|EE        III li  1^     =^^rcX1?-^^^s\l3         .^tnotes  at  end  Of  article. 
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wblch  varies  Inveraely  with  their  tax  bracket, 
l.e  .  hlfber  margliial  tax  rate  payers  must  re- 
ceive lower  Intereat  rataa  on  tbelr  bonds  if 
the  subsidy  Is  to  be  efBeient. 

A  New  Market.  Remedies  for  the  dysfunc- 
tlonallsms  In  the  state-local  bond  market 
have  been  frequently  proposed — and  Just  as 
often  opposed.  Derrick  indicates  that  more 
than  one  hundred  resolutions  to  eliminate 
the  tax  exemption  provision  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  Concresa.**  The  efforts  continue 
with  a  two  volume  study  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Cconomle  Committee,  Introduction  of 
legislation  by  Patman  and  Proxmire,"  and 
a  suggestion  for  a  'Community  Development 
Bank'  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Stanley  Surrey  In  a  speech  to  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  Patman -Proxmire  bill  did  not  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  and  the  Surrey 
proposal  was  introduced  prior  to  the  NUon 
election  with  his  emphasis  on  tax  Incen- 
tives rather  than  tax  reform. 

A  solution,  rather,  must  consist  of  a  policy 
which  recognizes  that  the  state-local  bond 
market  la  not  honnogeneous  In  either  supply 
or  demand.  Revenue  bonds  are  not  Identical 
with  general  obligation  bonds,  unrated 
bonds  are  not  Identical  with  rated  bonds, 
small  bond  Issues  are  not  the  same  as  large 
bond  Issues,  a  commercial  bank  buyer  bond 
Is  not  Identical  with  a  lower  marginal  tax 
bracket  .buyer,  and  already  Issued  bonds  are 
not  the  same  as  newly  offered  bonds. 

Homogeneity  of  supply  In  state- local  bonds 
would  be  Increased  If  the  tax  exempt  bonds 
were  for  the  most  part  Issued  by  state  govern- 
menu.  The  state  could  receive  certificates  of 
Indebtedness  from  Its  authorities  and  local 
governments  and  reissue  these  as  state 
bonds.  North  Carolina  In  1031  and  Virginia 
In  19S0  established  a  procedure  of  state  as- 
sistance for  local  bond  issues.  North  Carolina 
Issues  all  local  bonds:  Virginia  renders  advice 
upon  request.  Either  procedure  Is  preferable 
to  the  present  system  used  In  the  other  AS 
states  of  occasional  aid  and  advice.  The 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  recommended  that  the  Virginia 
system  be  established  In  each  State.  It  would 
seem  that  if  a  state,  like  North  Carolina  was 
In  1031,  had  no  major  urban  centers  and/ or 
had  a  scarcity  of  bond  underwriters  In  the 
state  or  proximate  to  It.  the  mandatory 
requirement  would  be  more  reasonable.'* 
This  state  action  Independent  of  the  market 
aod/or  federal  government  action  Is  suffi- 
cient to  Increase  homogeneity  of  supply  A 
reduction  In  Interest  costs  to  local  govern- 
ments would  tend  to  occur  since  the  state 
would  be  an  intermediary  guaranteeing  the 
quality  of  the  issue.  The  secondary  market 
(or  the  bonds  woulcT  be  improved  since  even 
Nevada  Is  better  known  by  bond  buyers  than 
Is  Otlca.  New  Tork.  The  legal  documentation 
to  the  final  buyer  would  be  less  involved. 
More  bidders  could  be  attracted  since  the 
average  Issue  could  be  greater  In  size  and 
more  publicized.  And.  the  state-local  debt 
agency  could  restructure  the  debt  Issues  and 
change  their  timing  to  better  meet  the  de- 
mands from  the  ntarket.  Tliere  could  be 
some  problem  at  first  for  the  state-local 
debt  agency  In  buying  offered  local  and  state 
bonds  at  rates  below  the  reissue  price  but 
experience  and/or  a  consignment  provision 
should  reduce  this  hurdle  to  Inconsequen- 
UaUty. 

The  financial  certificates  issued  by  the 
state-local  debt  agency  can.  In  part  be  likened 
to  a  state  savings  bond — sold  through  pay- 
roll deduction  plans  and  banks,  Issued  In 
small  to  large  amounts,  and  at  a  Axed  In- 
terest rate.  The  supply  would  be  Infinite  and 
continuously  redeemable  without  penalty. 
The  other  part  of  the  supply  of  debt  instru- 
ments from  the  state-local  agency  would  be 
like  Treasury  Issues — large  blocks,  sealed 
bids,  and  bldded  interest  rates  from  bond 
underwriters.  The  savings  bond  market  may 
not   be   very   large — Treasury  savings  bonds 
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outstanding  are  $50  billions — but  their  cost 
of  issusnce  should  be  very  low  also. 

Homogeneity  of  demand  is  more  difficult 
to  achieve — It  requires  congressional  action 
and  state-local  governments  and  others  have 
been  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Congress 
changing  the  acquired  right  of  Issuing  tax 
exempt  bonds."  Homogeneity  of  demand 
would  be  aided  If  the  twelve  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  were  permitted  to  buy  the  state- 
local  debt  agency  bond  issues  and.  In  turn, 
sell  the  Treasury  bonds  which  they  own  as 
part  of  their  financial  aaaets.  Each  of  the 
twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  a  regional 
awareness  and  some,  like  the  Boston  FRB  has 
a  long  history  of  concern  with  regional  de- 
velopment Their  staSe  are  far  more  com- 
petent than  could  be  developed  for  a  new 
bank — like  the  Surrey  proposal — and  the 
banks  are  not  Washington  located  with  all  of 
Its  onus  of  Federal  control  and  supervision. 

The  savings  that  are  possible  through  the 
district  Federal  Reserve  Bank  purchases  de- 
pends upon  the  ratio  of  Interest  rates  on 
taxable  and  non-taxable  bonds  before  and 
after  the  purchasing,  the  (average)  marginal 
tax  rates  of  potential  bond  buyers,  and  the 
amount  of  bonds  purchased  by  the  district 
banks  Professor  Renshaw  and  I  have  cal- 
culated these  In  another  paper:  with  reason- 
able assumptions  the  savings  to  the  state- 
local  governments  would  be  MOO  millions.^ 

The  purchase  by  the  district  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  would  both  reduce  the  supply 
of  bonds  and  the  market  Interest  rate  on 
state-local  bonds.  This  double  gain  should  be 
Impressive.  Moreover.  It  substitutes  a  well 
known  security  which  Is  riskless — Treasviry 
bonds — for  a  security  which  has  a  more  lim- 
ited secondary  market  And  finally.  It  brings 
the  central  banks  of  the  United  SUtes  di- 
rectly to  the  aid  of  the  sovereign  states  and 
their  local  governments. 

The  third  and  final  adjustment  which  need 
be  considered  is  that  of  already  Issued  bonds. 
The  more  than  tlOO  billions  In  bonds  out- 
standing are  not  subject  to  call  and  reissue — 
at  least  no  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of 
them.  Thus  any  decrease  In  the  Interest  rate 
leaves  Interest  costs  on  already  issued  bonds 
unaffected  and  provides  the  holder  of  the 
bond  with  a  caplUl  gain  If  he  sells  the  bond. 
The  Fitch  proposal  would  tend  to  solve  this 
problem  along  with  the  other  problems,  but 
.  .  .  ''the  Fitch  scheme  would  be  administra- 
tively difficult.  Establishment  of  differentials 
(for  the  supramarglnal  bond  holders)  at  the 
time  of  purchase  of  exempts  In  order  to  cal- 
culate gain  .  .  would  be  vexatious  and 
would,  at  best,  provide  rough  Justice."  •■•  Thus 
Che  problem  of  high  Interest  rates  on  already 
Issued  bonds  seems  to  be  soluble  only  by 
uttrttlon. 

CONCLtTSION 

Between  10M  and  1079  the  amount  of  out- 
standing state  and  local  bonds  Is  expected 
to  Increase  to  more  than  $300  billions — a 
doubling  in  ten  years.  At  an  average  Interest 
rate  of  4.5  per  cent  state  and  local  govern- 
ments win  be  spending  90  5  billions  In  1075 
on  Interest.  If  the  Interest  rate  Increases  80 
basis  points  by  1075 — a  rise  equal  to  that  be- 
tween 105«-10«5 — the  Interest  expenditures 
win  be  over  til  binions. 

All  of  this  would  be  unimportant  If  state- 
local  governments  had  sufficient  revenues  and 
the  tax  exemption  provision  did  not  tend  to 
destroy  the  progreeslvlty  of  the  tax  system. 
But  these  problems  exist  and  solutions  which 
are  politically  possible  are  few  Hopefully 
states  will  begin  to  pertorm  their  duties  prop- 
erly and  provide  capital  funds  to  their  created 
local  governments.  Possibly  the  selfish  inter- 
ests of  subsidy  receivers  and  the  reactionary 
feelings  of  state-local  officials  will  not  prevent 
district  Federal  Reserve  Banks  from  obtain- 
ing the  authority  to  purchase  state-local 
bonds.  For  without  this  or  a  similar  solution 
state  and  local  and  even  federal  tax  payers 
will  find  that  they  are  paying  more  for  their 
capital   facilities  and   providing  larger  sub- 
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sidles  to  higher  Income  tax  payers  for  the 
privilege. 

FOonPNo'rxa 
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Some   Altexnativx   Wats   To    Improve   the 
Market  for  Mdnicip.m.  Bonds 
(By  Edward  F.  Renshaw) 
In  the  six  year  period  from  1962-67  com- 
mercial banks  absorbed  nearly  73  percent  of 
the    net    increase    in    municipal    securities.* 
Dominance  in  this  market  appears  to  have 
been  related  to  an  unusual  growth  in  bank 
deposits.  In  the  preceding  fifteen  year  period 
when  the  money  supply,  including  time  de- 
posits, was  growing  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
commercial  banks  were  willing  to  absorb  only 
27  percent  of  the  Increase  In  municipal  debt. 
That  bank  demand  can  be  expected  to  drop 
slgnlficanUy   as   the   money   supply   is   per- 
mitted to  grow  at  a  less  Inflationary  rate  Is 
strongly    suggested    by    recent    periods    of 
monetary     tightness.     During     the     credit 
crunch   of   1966  bank   absorption   fell   from 
82  to  only  40  percent  of  new  Issues. 

The  first  quarter  of  1968  was  also  a  period 
of  restrictive  monetary  policy,  though  not 
nearly  as  tight  as  late  1966.  Bank  absorption 
dvirlng  this  quarter  feU  from  89  percent  of 
net  new  Issues  to  only  46  percent.  To  find  a 
market  for  the  remaining  64  percent,  state 
and  local  governments  were  forced  to  pay 
Interest  amounting  to  more  than  4.5  percent 
on  the  highest  grade  municipal  bonds.  For 
persons  with  marginal  Incomes  taxed  at  a 
twenty  percent  rate,  this  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  return  of  over  5.5  percent 
on  taxable  government  bonds  or  savings 
accovints. 

The  yields  on  high  grade  municipal  bonds 
declined  somewhat  in  mid  1968  but  have 
since  risen  to  new  historic  highs.  On  Janu- 
ary 9,  1969  Moody's  bond  survey  reported  an 
average  yield  to  maturity  of  4.9  percent  on  its 
Aaa  bond  index.  Many  revenue  bonds  are  now 
yielding  a  tax  free  return  of  six  percent  or 
more.  With  the  Federal  Reserve  showing 
every  Indication  of  being  conunltted  to  a 
policy  of  permitting  the  money  supply  to 
grow  at  a  more  normal  rate,  it  seems  clear 
that  ways  must  be  found  to  broaden  and  im- 
prove the  market  for  municipal  securities. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  will 
present  some  further  statistics  on  the  de- 
mand for  municipal  bonds  and  then  discuss 
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some  alternative  ways  of  providing  needed 
financing  for  state  and  local  facilities.  While 
few  problems  In  the  history  of  local  finance 
have  inspired  so  many  Imaginative  solutions, 
most  would  require  either  legislation  or  sig- 
nificant institutional  changes  to  yield  the 
amount  of  financing  that  will  be  required  to 
rebuild  our  cities  and  provide  a  more  whole- 
some environment  for  the  residents  of  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    MUNICIPALS 

About  three  quarters  of  the  outstanding 
municipal  debt  Is  owned  either  by  individ- 
uals m  high  Income  tax  brackets  or  by  com- 
mercial banks.  Household  demand  for  mu- 
nicipal securities  grew  at  a  fairly  steady  rite 
in  the  early  post  war  period  and  then  reached 
a  state  of  near  saturation  In  1955  when  addi- 
tions to  total  holdings  amounted  to  more 
than  three  bllUon  doUars.  The  growth  in 
household  demand  has  declined  In  recent 
years  to  an  average  Increase  of  less  than  two 
billion  dollars 

In  1967.  when  the  total  Increase  in  munic- 
ipal debt  amounted  to  sUghtly  more  than  ten 
billion  dollars,  net  household  demand  was 
practically  zero.  About  nine  billion  of  this 
Increase  was  absorbed  by  commercial  banks. 
This  was  made  possible  by  a  rather  unprece- 
dented Increase  In  the  money  supply.  Includ- 
ing time  deposits,  amounting  to  eleven  per- 
cent. The  average  rate  of  growth  In  this 
broader  definition  of  the  money  supply  was 
only  4.27  percent  In  the  20  year  period  from 
1947-66. 

During  this  period  of  time  commercial 
banks  absorbed  a  fraction  of  net  new  Issues 
of  mtxnlcipal  securities  which  was  about 
equal,  on  the  average,  to  eight  one-hun- 
dredths  of  the  year  to  year  percentage  growth 
m  the  money  supply.  If  we  assume  that  states 
and  local  governments  will  conUnue  to  In- 
crease their  indebtedness  by  about  ten  bil- 
lltHi  dollars  per  year  and  then  postulate  a 
world  m  which  the  money  supply  Is  allowed 
to  grow  at  about  five  percent  per  year,  this 
would  imply  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
commercial  banks  to  absorb  only  four  billion 
dollars  worth  of  new  municipals. 

An  even  more  conservative  estimate  of  bank 
demand  for  municipal  bonds  can  be  obUlued 
if  we  examine  the  composition  of  bank  port- 
foUos  over  long  periods  of  Ume  and  assume 
that  banks  will  continue  to  give  equal  prefer- 
ence to  the  financial  needs  of  business  and 
government.  Bank  loans  and  Investments 
other  than  VS.  government  securlUes,  which 
are  mainly  municipal  bonds,  have  Increased 
at  about  the  same  rate,  on  the  average,  since 
1929  In  1929  the  ratio  of  other  Investments 
to  bank  loans  was  .244  to  one.  The  ratio  lu 
1950  was  almost  exactly  the  same,  .243  to  one. 
It  fell  somewhat  during  the  mid  1950's  when 
the  money  supply  was  permitted  to  grow  at 
an  abnormaUy  low  rate  but  had  recovered  to 
234  to  one  by  the  end  of  1963.  It  remained 
at  this  level  through  the  end  of  1966  and 
then  Jumped  to  .270  to  one  at  the  end  of 
1967  This,  of  course,  was  a  rather  unusual 
year' characterized  by  very  high  growth  in 
bank  deposits  and  a  comparaUvely  slack  de- 
mand for  business  and  consumer  loans. 

If  we  assume  that  commercial  banks  wUl 
conUnue  to  maintain  a  fairly  stable  balance 
between  loans  and  municipals,  it  wlU  not  be 
Dossible  for  municipal  bondholdings  to  grow 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  the  total  money 
supply.  Some  extra  growth,  amountmg  to 
about  one  percentage  point  per  year,  may  be 
possible,  however.  If  cash  outside  banks  re- 
Inalns  fairly  stable  and  banks  continue  to 
hold  VS.  government  securities  constant  at 
about  60  bilUon  doUars.  If  one  percent  Is 
added  to  five  percent  growth  In  the  money 
supply  and  then  multipUed  by  the  56  billion 
m  municipals  that  banks  are  estimated  to 
have  held  at  the  end  of  1968  we  obtain  an 
ImpUed  wUUngness  on  the  part  of  commer- 
clal  banks  to  absorb  only  3.4  bllUon  of  new 
municipals  in  1969. 

If   households  can   be  Induced  to  absorb 
about  two  bUllon  of  municipals  and  other  in- 
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sUtuttons  one  billion  this  would  mean  a  total 
volume  ot  new  municipal  financing  which 
might  be  aa  low  as  six  and  one-baU  billion 
dollars.  States  and  local  government*,  in 
other  words,  may  have  to  either  cut  back 
capital  expenditures  by  about  three  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  from  the  10  billion  level 
of  1967  and  early  1968  or  else  find  new  mar- 
kets for  a  rather  large  volume  of  municipal 
securities. 

While  some  cutback  In  public  facility 
nuancing  may  be  Inevitable,  considering  the 
recent  trend  toward  Oacal  conservatism  at  all 
levels  of  government,  it  doesn't  seem  likely 
that  6  5  billion  of  new  financing  will  come 
close  to  meeting  existent  needs  for  new  facili- 
ties. In  the  compendium  on  State  and  Local 
Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing  which 
was  published  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  December  1966  it  was  projected  that 
the  supply  of  net  new  issues  of  state  and 
local  government  obligations  would  Increase 
from  about  9  3  billion  in  19«9— a  figure  which 
was  exceeded  by  nearly  one  billion  In  1967 — 
and  then  grow  to  about  11.3  billion  by  1976. 
The  JBC  projections  are  really  quite  low 
in  comparison  to  other  estimates  of  public 
facility  needs.  In  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association.  Stanley 
Surrey.  AasUtant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  Johnson  Administration,  sug- 
gested that: 

-The  'growth  of  new  programs  especially 
Federally  aided  ones,  the  increasing  reliance 
on  debt  service  grants  to  shift  Federal  debt 
U)  State  and  local  debt,  and  exploding  re- 
placement needs  could  Increase  the  annual 
net  growth  in  State  and  local  debt  from  the 
present  99  to  tlO  bUllon  to  as  high  as  »30 
billion  a  ye*r  In  10  years.  This  would  repre- 
sent a  r»te  of  growtb  twice  as  high  as  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  savings  supply." ' 

Uneasiness  about  the  demand  tor  munic- 
ipal bonds  has  been  manifest  both  within 
and  outside  government  for  several  years. 
Some  have  argued  ttiat  tax-free  t>onds  are 
an  Inefficient  subsidy  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  that  tax  exemption  should  be 
replaced  by  a  more  efficient  direct  subsidy,' 
such  as  that  proposed  by  Lawrence  Seltzer  in 
1941. 

The  Seltser  proposal  would  have  the  Fed- 
eral government  pay  state  and  local  govern- 
ments some  fixed  proportion  of  their  annual 
Interest  payments  it  they  Issued  taxable 
bonds.*  At  least  two  versions  of  the  Seltser 
plan  were  Incorporated  into  bills  presented 
to  the  Second  Session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
The  Proxmire  Bill.  S.  3170.  would  create  a 
non-profit  corporation  to  guarantee  taxable 
municipal  bonds  and  authorize  interest  re- 
duction grants  up  to  one-third  the  annual 
interest  charge  payable  each  year  on  taxable 
state  and  local  securities. 

The  second  bill,  S.  3306,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Admlnlstrmtlon  to  meet  Its  commitment 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  without  adding  to  the  budgetary  deficit. 
If  states  and  localities  would  agree  to  issue 
taxable  municipal  bonds,  this  bill  would  have 
committed  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  pay 
the  principal  and  Interest  on  the  Federal 
share,  provide  a  guarantee  for  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  and  give  states  and  municipali- 
ties an  Interest  subsidy  so  the  net  effective 
Interest  rate  would  be  reasonably  compara- 
ble to  rates  on  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Senate  bill  3206  was  attacked  by  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  state  and  local  governments 
during  the  bearings  on  water  pollution  fa- 
cilities on  the  grounds  that  the  Treasury 
would  be  the  big  gainer  and  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  an  opening  wedge  "to  abolish 
the  tax-exempt  authority  of  State  and  lo- 
cal government  bonds."  * 

While  the  intent  to  do  away  with  tax  ex- 
emption was  vigorously  denied  by  the  Ad- 
ministration.* it  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
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factors  which  helped  to  sabotage  the  princi- 
ple of  direct  interest  subsidies  for  pollution 
control  programs.  That  this  principle  could 
be  proposed  and  then  discussed  in  public 
hearings  is  an  Mioouragln«  step  forward, 
however.  A  relevant  question  Is  whether  we 
might  not  be  able  to  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jective without  creating  formidable  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

One  alternative  which  has  been  suggested 
by  Professor  Donald  Reeb  and  myself,  would 
be  to  amend  section  14B  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  permit  that  Organization  to  hold 
state  and  local  debt  as  well  as  obligations 
of  the  US.  government.  The  Federal  Reserve 
now  holds  about  SO  billion  in  government 
debt  which  Is  not  needed  to  manage  the 
money  supply  and  could  be  sold  to  Improve 
the  market  for  municipal  bonds 

We  have  estimated  that  the  interest  sav- 
ings to  state  and  local  governments  and  the 
added  tax  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  eventually  amount  to  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  per  year  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  was  amended  and  if  the  Board 
of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  adopted 
a  policy  of  broad  participation  In  the  market 
for  state  and  local  bonds'  Mobilizing  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  help  solve 
state  and  local  problems  would  be  In  keep- 
ing with  a  more  general  policy  of  using  the 
resources  and  procurements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  other  federal  agencies 
to  attack  social  problems.' 

A  similar  but  slightly  different  propoaal 
for  Improving  the  market  for  municipal 
bonds  has  been  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Suburban  Problems. 
They  have  recommended  that  the  Federal 
government  create  an  Urban  Development 
Bank  with  powers  to  issue  up  to  35  billion 
In  taxable  bonds  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  government.'  The  proceeds  from  the 
bond  Issues  would  be  used  to  buy  state  and 
local  government  obligations  at  subsidized 
rates.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  extra  tax  reve- 
nues received  by  the  Treasury  on  the  taxable 
bonds  of  the  "Urbank"  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  direct  in- 
terest subsidy  to  state  and  local  governments. 
A  rather  different  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Improving  the  market  for  state  and 
local  bonds  might  take  the  form  of  Innova- 
tions proposed  by  Sidney  Horner  In  his  paper 
on  "Factors  DetemUning  Municipal  Bond 
Yields"; 

High  bracket  private  Investors  do  not  ordi- 
narily command  a  large  enough  new  money 
flow  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  t6-«7  billion 
municipal  market,  but  the  army  of  medium 
bracket  individuals  do  command  vast  and 
growing  sums.  Much  of  it  is  today  flowing 
into  institutions.  Savings  accounts  are  very 
convenient  to  such  people  while  security 
purchase  programs  are  mysterious  and  cum- 
bersome and  seem  risky.  New  techniques, 
such  as  tax-exempt  conunon  trust  funds  or 
tax  exempt  mutual  funds  (If  managed  funds 
were  legalized),  could  ultimately  divert  a 
vital  $3  billion  or  more  a  year  into  munici- 
pals. ■" 

One  of  the  main  dlfflculties  with  Horner's 
proposal  is  the  lack  of  an  active  secondary 
market  for  state  and  local  securities."  Many 
offerings  are  held  to  maturity  and  never 
traded  In  the  open  market.  An  Inactive  sec- 
ondary market  makes  it  difficult  to  clearly 
define  the  market  value  of  a  portfolio  of 
municipal  bonds  at  any  point  in  time.  If  the 
SBC  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  an  econo- 
metric approach  to  placing  a  fair  and  reason- 
able value  on  non  traded  municipals.  Hom- 
er's proposals  would  deserve  very  serious 
consideration. 

Another  approach  for  broadening  the  mar- 
ket for  tax  exempt  state  and  local  govern- 
ment obligations  would  be  for  state  govern- 
ments to  emulate  the  federal  government  in 
setting  up  a  non  profit  corporation  to  iasue 
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state  savUigs  bonds  in  the  same  denomina- 
tions and  on  the  same  terms — except  for 
somewhat  lower  Intereet  rates — as  Series  E 
Savings  Bonds.  The  proceeds  could  be  re- 
invested In  securities  of  state  agencies  and 
local  governments.  The  demand  for  these 
bonds  could-  probably  be  increased  by  per- 
mitting Individual  buyers  to  choose,  within 
limits,  the  kinds  of  securities  that  would  be 
purchased  with  the  proceeds. 

Amounts  of  state  savings  bonds  up  to,  say, 
tlO,000  per  person,  might  be  guaranteed  by 
the  state  or  Insured  through  the  Federni 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporations.  Municipal 
bonds  are  not  very  risky.  A  search  of  primary 
sources  of  default  records  reveals  only  four 
instances  in  which  cities  or  counties  failed 
to  pay  Interest  when  due  In  the  post  war 
period."  Moet,  if  not  all.  of  tliese  defaults 
were  eventually  corrected  without  loss  to 
bond  holders. 

aVMUAMT 

The  very  high  interest  rates  that  state  and 
local  govemmenta  are  now  forced  to  pay  to 
provide  financing  for  public  faculties  is 
symptomatic  of  a  marketing  mechanism  that 
is  now  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety. That  improvements  can  be  made  In 
the  market  for  municipal  securities  Is 
strongly  suggested  by  the  large  number  of 
imaginative  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced  to  resolve  the  Impending  crisis.  The 
interesting  question,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  not 
whether  the  new  administration  will  be 
forced  to  adopt  Innovations  In  this  area,  but 
which  alternative  will  be  considered  the  most 
acceptable  way  for  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  private 
financing  for  stnte  and  local  faculties. 

rOOTNOTKS 

'  These  calculations  are  based  on  the  flow 
of  funds  reported  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.  Data  for  the  period  from  1946-65 
have  been  summarized  in  U.S.  Congress. 
Joint  Ekwnomic  Committee,  State  and  Local 
Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing,  Vol.  2. 
p.  40. 

'Remarks  before  the  fifth  municipal  con- 
ference of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, September  37.  1968. 

'  If  Income  taxes  are  progressive  and  if  the 
volume  of  bonds  is  too  large  to  be  absorbed 
by  persons  in  the  highest  tax  bracket,  tax 
exempt  rates  must  be  raised  enough  to  at- 
tract capital  from  persons  In  lower  brackets, 
giving  bond  holders  with  higher  incomes  a 
windfall  gain.  Most  estimates  suggest  that 
the  interest  saving  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  postwar  period  has  been 
less  than  two  thirds  of  the  revenue  loes  to 
the  Federal  government.  See  David  Ott  and 
Allan  Meltzer,  Federal  Tax  Treatment  of 
State  and  Local  Securities  (Washington: 
The  Brookings  InstltuUon,  1963),  p.  15. 

'  National  Tax  Association.  Proceedings 
(1941),  p.  196. 

^U.S.  Congress,  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  PoUutlon  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  United  States  SenaU,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, Second  Session.  Hearings  on  S.  2525 
and  S.  3208.  Part  2.  p  500  and  p.  543. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  548. 

'  Donald  Reeb  and  Edward  Rensbaw,  "A 
Coetless  Public  PoUcy :  Shared  Revenues  from 
State-Local  Bonds,"  an  unpublished  research 
paper  that  is  now  being  circulated  for  review. 

"See  the  recent  statement  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Septeml>er  27,  1968,  p.  1. 

•This  proposal  Is  discussed  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Tuesday,  December  24, 1968. 

"*  Public  Facility  Financing,  op.  cit.,  p.  385. 

■<  Roland  I.  RoblBon,  Postxoar  Market  for 
State  and  Local  Oovernment  Securities, 
(Princeton.  NJ.;  Princeton  University  Press, 
I960),Ci:apter  5,  p.  144. 

''Public  Facility  Findnetng.  om.  ott,  pp. 
344-46 
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ONE  CRIME  REMEDY:  PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  5, 
1969  I  Introduced  legislation  perfecting 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  This  leg- 
islation and  similar  proposals  have  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  national  press. 

While  support  of  preventive  detention 
in  noncapital  cases  has  not  been  univer- 
sal there  has  been  substantial  support 
from  responsible  commentators  on  con- 
diUons  of  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  contend  that  preventive  detention  Ui 
noncapital  Federal  cases,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered, wUl  safeguard  the  public 
while  guaranteeing  due  process  to  those 
accused  of  serious  crime. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
crime  control,  and  because  perfectiori 
of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  is  crucial 
to  the  full  implementation  of  President 
Nixon's  program  for  crime  control  lii 
Washington,  I  Insert  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Otn  CaiME  Rbm«dy:  Preventive  Detention 
The  evidence  which  has  been  built  up  over 
the  past  several  months  makes  an  over- 
whelming case  for  preventive  detention— giv- 
ing federal  Judges  discretionary  authority  to 
keep  dangerous  criminals  off  the  street. 

President  Nixon  called  for  this  In  his  re- 
cent crime  message,  pointing  out  that  many 
persons  are  now  being  arrested  "two,  three, 
even  seven  times"  while  free  on  bond  and 
awaiting  trial.  Legislation  to  modify  the  "ball 
reform"  act  of  1966  has  been  offered  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Many  witnesses  ap- 
pearing in  recent  days  before  Senator  Erv- 
in's  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
have  stressed  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
and  effective  action  In  this  area. 

This  view,  of  course.  Is  not  shared  by  every- 
one There  are  some  who  say  It  would  be 
unconstitutional  to  deny  baU  to  an  accused 
criminal  betweem  the  time  of  hta  arrest  or 
indictment  and  his  trial.  Others  complain 
that  such  a  practice  would  run  counter  ^^^ 
traditional  presumption  of  innocence.  Their 
arguments,  we  think,  are  fUmsy. 

What  the  controversy  really  comes  down 
to  18  whether  law-abiding  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  the  maximum  protecUon  against 
crime  and  criminals  which  Congress  can  give 
them.  Of  course  they  are. 

No  one   pretends   that   preventive   deten- 
tion U  the  whole  answer  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem Obviously  It  Is  not.  But  it  Is  part  of  the 
answer.  Nor  should  anyone  suppose  that  an 
equitable  formula  for  denial  of  baU  in  «ie 
public   interest  will  be  easy  to  devise.  The 
criteria  by  which  a  Judge  would  determine 
whether  a  particular  suspect  should  be  de- 
nied bail  on  the  ground   that  his  release 
would  endanger  the  public  will  be  difficult 
to   estabUsh.   But  they   can  be   established. 
It  wlU  also  be  necessary  to  fix  a  time  period, 
perhaps  60  days.  In  which  an  accused  man 
must  be  brought  to  trial  or  released  unless 
excessive  delay  in  trial  resulted  from  dilatory 
motions  filed   in  his  behalf.  Perhaps   there 
should  be  provision  for  an  immediate  appeal 
from  denial  of  baU.  Thought  should  be  giv- 
en to  granting   money  compensation   to  a 
person  held  without  baU  and  subsequently 
found  not  guUty.  Other  difflculUes  wiU  sug- 
gest themselves.  But  the  solutions  can— and 
must — be  found. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  argviment  that  denial  of  ball  would 
be  unconstitutional  Is  based  on  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  which  forbids  "excessive"  bail 
or  fines  and  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments." But  as  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia pointed  out  in  his  excellent  statement 
to  the  Ervln  subcommittee,  the  very  same 
Congress  which  promulgated  the  Eighth 
Amendment  in  1789  also  enacted  In  that 
year  a  law  regulating  baU.  That  law  stipu- 
lated that  ball  "shall"  be  granted  In  crim- 
inal cases  -except  where  the  punishment 
may  be  death."  In  a  death-penalty  case  the 
statute  reserved  the  decision  on  granting 
ball  to  the  discretion  of  a  Judge. 

Senator  Byrd  went  on  to  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  m  1789,  when  this  first  ball  stat- 
ute was  adopted,  "practically  all  of  the  more 
serious  crimes  carried  the  death  penalty. 
In  this  category  of  crimes,  for  which  there 
was  no  right  to  bail,  were  such  offenses  as 
murder,  robbery,  stealing  a  ship  or  even 
counterfeiting  a  United  States  security. 

Where   in   all   this   can   one   find   support 
for  the  argument  that  the  ConsUtution  re- 
quires that  ball  be  granted?  Did  the  Con- 
gress of  1789,  which  promulgated  the  Eighth 
Amendment  and  also  the  Fifth  Amendment 
which   is   sometimes   cited,   not  understand 
what  It  was  doing  when  in  the  same  year 
It  passed  the  ball  statute?  It  may  be  worth 
noting    that   the    Supreme   Court,    In    1952, 
said  this:  "The  Eighth  Amendment  has  not 
prevented  Congress  from  defining  the  classes 
of  cases  In  which  bail  shall  be  allowed  in  this 
country.  Thus,  in  criminal  cases  baU  is  not 
compulsory  where  the  punishment  may  be 
death." 

It  Is  true  that  Congress  In  1892,  a  cen- 
tury after  the  first  ball  act,  revised  the  law 
to  substantially  reduce  the  number  of  of- 
fenses for  which  the  death  penalty  could  be 
imposed.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  1892  Con- 
gress whether  from  oversight  or  for  whatever 
reason,  did  not  simultaneously  change  the 

ball  act.  ,     , 

But  what  are  the  sensible  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  this?  If  It  wanted  to  do  so 
in  order  to  deny  ball.  Congress  could  rein- 
state the  death  penalty  for  robbery  or  coun- 
terfeiting. Surely  no  one  In  his  right  mind 
would  advocate  this.  And  there  is  no  need  to 
do  80  For  It  Is  quite  clear,  or  so  it  seems  to 
us  that  this  matter  of  a  "right"  to  ball  is 
not  a  constitutional  question,  but  rather  one 
of  statutory  law.  Congress  has  always  had 
and  still  has  the  authority  to  prescribe  the 
circumstances  under  which  ball  may  or  may 
not  be  granted.  If  this  is  not  correct,  then 
It  is  unconstitutional  to  deny  bail  in  a  first- 
degree  murder  case.  Very  few  people  would 
argue  that  this  Is  so. 

What  about  the  presumption  of  Innocence? 
This  Is  fundamental  In  our  system  of  Justice. 
But  It  Is  not  a  constitutional  doctrine.  It  Is, 
m  essence,  a  rule  of  evidence  which  becomes 
operative  at  the  time  of  trial.  To  some  de- 
gree denial  of  ball  may  be  said  to  collide 
with  this  presumption.  But  the  same  colli- 
sion Is  there  In  the  denial  of  ball  in  murder 
cases,  for  In  a  murder  case  the  presump- 
tion of  Innocence  also  prevails. 

Is  there  a  need  In  this  Capital  City,  not  to 
mention  other  federal  Jurisdictions,  for  P'^- 
venUve  detention?  The  need,  we  think,  is 
especially  Imperative  here,  where  all  violent 
crimes  are  covered  by  federal  law— a  situa- 
tion which  does  not  prevail  in  the  states. 

Generally  speaking.  Judges  under  the  1966 
ball  act  can  consider  but  two  things  in 
deciding  whether  to  grant  or  refuse  ball. 
One  has  to  do  with  the  suspect's  community 
ties.  The  other  Is  whether  he  can  be  expected 
to  show  up  for  his  trial. 

How  has  this  worked  In  practice?  A  Star 
study  of  67  arrests  made  for  robberies  of 
financial  institutions  last  year  showed  that  22 
percent  of  these  suspects  were  out  on  ball 
when  captured.  But  this  does  not  give  the 
full  picture.  Many  such  robberies  last  yew 
did  not  result  In  arrests,  and  an  unknown 
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number  of  those  robbers  may  also  have  been 
out  on  baU.  Let's  take  the  case  of  Larry  Duke 
Perklrus.  A  police  study  In  fiscal  1967  showed 
that  Perkins  was  arrested  four  times   that 
year  for  robbery  or  attempted  robbery,  and 
released  each  time  on  ball.  When  money  bail 
was  required,  his  mother  mortgaged  her  home 
to  raise  the  cash.  In  October  of  last  year  46 
members  of  two  grand  Juries  who  had  heard 
more  than  500  cases  Issued  a  strong  nppeal 
for  revision  of  the  1966  ball  act.  The.se  grand 
Jurors,   36   of   whom    were   black,   said    they 
were  "shocked  day  after  day"  to  hear  cases 
In  which  dangerous  criminals  were  free  on 
bond.    Eddie    M.    Harrison's    case    illustrates 
the  point.   After   his   fourth   conviction    for 
first-degree  murder  he  was  released  by  order 
of  a  panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  per- 
sonal  bond,   which   means   no   actual    bond, 
pending  his  fourth  appeal. 

One  could  go  on  and  on — an  Increase  in 
robberies  for  example,  of  207  percent  in  the 
2 '2 -year  period  from  fiscal  1966  to  calendar 
1968.  This  appalling  Increase  In  crime,  much 
of  It  due  to  heroin  addicts  walking  the  streets 
when  they  should  be  In  Jail  or  confined  for 
treatment,  Is  Intolerable.  Revision  of  the 
ball  act  to  permit  Judges  to  detain  suspects 
who.  on  their  past  records,  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  community  If  released,  would  not  be 
a  cure-all.  But  It  would  help — and  this  city 
needs  all  the  help  it  can  get.  We  hope  Con- 
gress win  act  on  this  matter  this  year,  and 
let  the  Supreme  Court  settle  the  constitu- 
tional question — ^if  there  really  is  one. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  TAX  LAWS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALirORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  of  year  we  are  aU  acutely  aware 
of  our  financial  obligations  to  Uncle  Sam 
and  I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation 
to  correct  a  serious  inequity  in  our  tax 
structure.  My  bill  would  amend  the  pres- 
ent tax  laws  to  extend  the  "head  of 
household"  benefits  to  all  unremarried 
widows  and  widowers  and  to  all  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  age  35  and  who 
have  never  been  married  or  who  have 
been  separated  or  divorced  for  1  year  or 
more. 

Today  the  single  person  bears  an  un- 
fair burden  of  our  Nation's  tax  load.  In 
reviewing  the  tax  structure  I  find  that 
Congress  in  1948  legalized  "income  split- 
ting" for  married  couples  who  filed  joint 
returns  and  then  3  years  later,  in  1951. 
enacted  a  "head  of  household"  provision 
which  granted  tax  relief  to  single,  di- 
vorced, or  widowed  individuals  who  sup- 
ported one  or  more  dependents.  Quite 
frankly,  the  present  laws  affectin-j  sinsile, 
widowed,  or  divorced  individuals  with  no 
dependents  are  quite  unrealistic  in  view 
of  the  demands  and  expenses  of  present- 
day  living  requirements. 

According  to  a  study  by  Joseph  A. 
Pechman,  director  of  economic  studies 
for  the  Brookings  Institution,  who  con- 
ducted the  first  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Ux  system  since  the  tax  reduction 
and  reform  bill  of  1964,  the  income  tax 
law  discriminates  heavUy  against  smgle 
persons.  The  present  joint  return  system 
for  married  couples  assiunes,  according 
to  Mr.  Pechman,  "that  it  costs  twice  as 
much  for  two  persons  to  live  as  it  does 
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for  one.  This  to  not  so — studies  of  family 
budgets  Indicate  that  It  costs  about 
three- fourths  as  much  for  one  person  to 
live  as  It  does  for  two." 

Looking  at  the  problem  realistically. 
the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  adult  person 
alone  are  not  too  very  different  from 
those  Incurred  by  a  family  or  household 
head  with  dependents.  For  example,  the 
single  person  must  also  provide  housing, 
furniture,  home  maintenance,  food,  in- 
surance, et  cetera.  Just  as  the  family 
does.  It  costs  no  less  for  him  to  live,  yet 
he  bears  an  unfair  burden  of  the  tax  load. 
To  be  more  specific,  the  tax  differential 
in  Income  levels  between  $6,000  and 
$12,000  for  single  persons  and  heads  of 
households  ranges  from  $70  to  $290.  One 
point  which  emphasizes  the  need  for  th's 
legislation  Is  the  fact  that  of  the  18  mil- 
lion single  persons  In  the  United  States 
35  and  over,  13  milllOii  are  women.  Main- 
tenance of  decent  and  safe  living  ac- 
commodations for  them  is  a  must. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing this  bill  which  I  feel  is  timely  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  esteemed  col- 
league^ Ute  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  MsMis  Committee,  is  opening  hear- 
ings tomorrow  on  tax  reform  legislation. 


DONT  WASTE  BRAINS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

0»  SailW  1 LVAWIA 

IN  THZ  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEa 
Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Rccoao  today  an  excellent  editorial  en-' 
titled  "Dont  Waste  Brains"  written  by 
Mr.  John  Troan.  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  newspaper. 

It  is  certainly  necessary  to  broaden  the 
opportunities  for  higher  education  in  our 
Nation  today,  and  I  believe  that  this  edi- 
torial raises  many  of  the  dlsciisslon 
points  relevant  to  determining  our  na- 
tional policy  of  how  new  changes  should 
be  accomplished: 

DonT  Wasts  BiAUfs.  KOT  Don't  Sap  Colleges. 
KrrHsa 

(By  John  Troan) 

No  one  can  deny  tbere  U  a  ccarcity  at 
Negro  students  In  our  colleges. 

I  mean :  U  you  take  Into  account  the  num- 
ber of  Negroea  tiiere  are  In  Amenca.  ttioae 
who  go  on  to  college  are  pitifully  few. 

This  Is  bad  for  black  people  ui  particular. 
And  I  believe  It  la  bad  also  for  America  In 
general. 

For  I  am  convinced  this  country  Is  over- 
loolUng  a  lot  of  good  black  brainpower,  a  lot 
of  fine  black  talent.  And  in  a  world  where 
the  champions  of  freedom  ( that  Includes  ua. 
of  course)  are  outnxunbered  to  begin  with, 
we  should  exert  every  effort  to  make  up  in 
quality  what  we  lack  in  quantity. 

The  problem  Is  to  ferret  out  this  hidden 
talent  in  our  midst  and  to  cuitlvats  It.  But 
how  to  accomplish  this  Is  the  real  bang-up. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Isn't  as  simple  as 
some  student  militants  Insist  to  find  blacks 
who  can  qualify  for  college  admission. 

I'm  not  saying  this  Is  the  fault  of  the 
blacks.  More  Ukely,  it  la  the  fault  of  the 
system. 

TOUCH  QPESTIONS 

Because  they  live  In  substandard  neigh- 
borhoods, most  blacks  wind  up  going  to 
substandard  schools.  That  makes  It  dlfllcult. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•vsa  Impaaalbis,  to  gat  tbe  kind  at  aoliooUng 
nssdad  to  get  into  eoUsgs. 

"nMre  ars  some  wtM  say  we  should  lowar 
eoHsgs  art  mission  requlremsats  for  such  stu- 
dsBts.  But  even  if  this  should  bsoome  public 
policy,  nagging  quesUons  rsmaln: 

How  much  should  the  standards  be  low- 
ered? ShouM  tbey  be  lowered  only  for  blacks. 
or  for  whitsa  toot  (After  all.  a  lot  of  white 
students  get  such  poor  schooling  they  can't 
meet   current   college   requirements  either.) 

How  many  sub-standard  students  should 
a  college  admit?  And  how  can  a  college  Jus- 
tify turning  away  applicants  with  higher 
credentials  to  make  room  for  less-quallfled 
people? 

These  are  questions  which  challenge  the 
mind  and  chum  the  soul.  For  they  evoke 
no  quick  or  easy  answers,  except  among  the 
misinformed. 

OVA« ANTES    OIPlOMASr 

Even  if  a  satisfactory  way  should  be  found 
to  open  up  all  colleges  to  so-called  disadvan- 
taged stu<tent^  (whatever  their  race),  a  seri- 
ous question  would  remain :  How  many  could 
make  the  grade? 

Special  tutoring  undoubtedly  would  help 
some.  But  there's  a  limit  to  tutors  and  the 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

Of  course,  we  could  simply  guarantee  a 
diploma  to  everyone  who  enters  college. 
That's  what  some  militants  In  Baltimore  are 
demanding — assurance  that  every  black  stu- 
dent admitted  to  medical  school  will  get  his 
MD  degree. 

But  this  Is  utter  nonsense.  Even  those 
promoting  such  fall-safe  foolishness 
wouldn't  want  to  be  treated  by  legalised 
quacks  masquerading  as  doctors. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  broaden  the  oppor- 
txuiltles  for  higher  education  In  America. 
But  let  us  not  transform  our  colleges  from 
educational  Institutions  to  diploma  mills. 
For  then  nobody's  diploma  would  be  worth 
more  than  a  counterfeit  bill. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  POR  THE  DE- 
FENSE OP  POUR  FREEDOMS  POR 
THE  UKRAINE,  INC. 


HON.  JOa  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vnctmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recent  campaign  I 
was  approached  by  a  constituent,  Mr. 
Volodymjrr  Y.  Mayewsky,  2111  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
with  a  request  that  I  include  a  copy  of 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  editors  of  75 
national  newspapers,  protesting  the  ac- 
tivities of  tile  Russians  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  Mayewsky  is  chairman  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  the  Defense  of  Pour  Free- 
doms for  the  Ukraine.  Inc. 

As  I  have  the  fullest  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Mayewsky's  views  and  for  the  determined 
effort  his  fine  organization  has  made  to 
publicize  the  plight  of  the  millions  living 
under  Soviet  domination.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  the  full  text  of  his  letter  to  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

OaCANlZATION  rOB  TKE  DKrXNSB  ow 

Poua  FaEEBOMS  roe  UiiaAUtiAJia, 
Inc.. 

Waahiaglon.  DC,  AugvMt  27,  t9U. 
The  Borroa,  The  Evemum  Stae. 
c.  o  iti.  Newbolo  Notes,  Jr.. 
Wmhtngton.  DO. 

DBAS  Sia:  The  Public  Is  aghast  at  the 
treacherous  aggression  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Empire  against  sovereign  and  inde- 
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pendent  Qwchoslovskls  Tills  Russian  ag- 
gression Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  charter,  the  terms  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  and  all  accepted  standards  of  inter- 
national behavior.  By  this  act,  Russia  stands 
guilty  before  the  world  of  a  brutal  crime  not 
only  against  the  Ceech  and  Slovak  people  but 
against  all  of  humanity. 

The  tragic  events  In  Ccechoslorakla  have 
proved  once  again  that  we  can  never  trust 
the  Russians.  Russian  historical  Imperialistic 
Interests  and  not  social  Improvement  of  the 
human  lot  are  the  primary  goals  of  the  com- 
munist dlcators  In  the  Kremlin.  Russia 
never  abandoned  her  centuries-old  Imperial- 
istic conquest  of  other  countries  and  the 
Idea  to  rule  the  world. 

One  should  be  aware  that  the  members  of 
the  USSR,  except  for  Russia  are  all  sub- 
jugated nations.  Those  subjugated  nations 
are  waging  a  relentless  heroic  struggle  to  free 
themselves  from  Russian  Communist  op- 
pression. 

Most  of  the  American  newsmedla.  Includ- 
ing The  Evening  Star  respKsnded  properly  to 
the  act  of  aggression.  We  fully  agree  with  the 
position  that  this  Russian  Imperialistic  ag- 
gression should  be  condemned  In  the  United 
Nations  forum  and  In  every  other  conceivable 
forum.  World  public  opinion  has  already 
voiced  Its  condemnation  of  this  aggression. 

Although  condemnation  of  this  act  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  carries  with  It  great  moral 
weight.  It  alone  provides  no  solution.  The 
U.S.  and  all  the  nations  of  the  Free  World 
should  pursue  a  policy  of  liberation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary,  Ukraine  and  other  cap- 
tive nations  in  Elastem  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  World  half-free  and 
half-slave  cannot  survive.  Until  the  last  ves- 
tige of  tyranny  Is  erased  from  Eastern  Europe 
and  wherever  else  it  may  exist  there  can  be 
no  peace. 

Sincerely, 

VOLODTMTE    T.    MaYEWSKT, 

Chairman. 


VOTING  PRIVILEGES  POR  18-YEAR- 
OLD8 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  legislation  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  90th  Congress  that 
would  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  all  citi- 
zens 18  years  old  or  older.  I  Join  the  many 
other  Members  in  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  which  reads: 

No  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  who  Is 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  age. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  our 
youth  deserves  the  right  to  vote.  They  aie 
undoubtedly  better  equipped  than  before 
to  exercise  responsibly  the  voting  privi- 
lege. The  average  18-year-old  has  Just 
completed  high  school  studies  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  civics.  In  47  of  our  50 
States,  courses  In  American  government, 
comparative  government,  the  political 
process.  American  history,  and  related 
subjects  are  required  of  each  high  school 
graduate.  Thus,  an  18-year-old.  just  out 
of  high  school,  is  well  Informed  and  eager 
to  Join  in  the  political  process.  He  is 
prime  for  civic  responsibility,  yet  by  re- 
fusing nlm  the  vote,  we  pull  the  rug  from 
beneath  his  feet  and  leave  him  suspended 
for  3  years. 

There  are  several  concrete  arguments 
in  favor  of  extending  the  voting  privilege 
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to  18-year-olds.  Besides  their  outstand- 
ing scholastic  training,  many  young  men 
are  now  called  on  to  serve  their  country 
in  the  Armed  Forces  at  age  18.  While 
opponents  of  my  proposal  contend  there 
is  no  correlation  between  the  qualities 
needed  to  vote  intelligently  and  those 
requisite  to  fighting,  I  feel  that  both  as- 
sume a  sense  of  duty  and  respwnsibllity. 
In  addition,  young  people  are  legally 
able  to  sign  job  contracts  and  are  re- 
quired to  pay  property  and  income  taxes 
at  18.  The  ability  to  assume  these  legal 
responsibilities  Indicates  to  me  the  ability 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
voting  prlvUege. 

Besides  these  important  factors,  I  feel 
there  Is  one  very  important  element 
which  I  have  not  emphsislzed  sufHciently, 
and  which  was  brought  out  to  me  Just 
this  weekend.  Yesterday  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a 
teen  center  in  Key  West,  Fla.  WhUe 
there  I  met  many  fine  yoimg  people — 
teenagers  keenly  interested  In  my  ideas 
and  positions  regarding  some  of  the 
toughest  issues  before  us  today.  Their 
questions  showed  amazing  insight  into 
these  critical  issues— and  their  own  re- 
sponses to  these  problems  displayed  a 
fresh,  new  approach,  and  an  urgent,  en- 
thusiasm for  righting  the  difficult  prob- 
lems which  trouble  us  all  so  very  much. 
I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
our  young  people,  but  I  was  again  amazed 
at  the  depth  of  their  concern  and  their 
insight.  They  urgently  desire  to  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  we  can  no  longer  deny  them 
that  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  concerted 
efforts  of  all  Members  who  favor  lowering 
the  voting  age  together  with  the  hard 
work  and  new  ideas  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished Youth  Franchise  Coalition  will 
result  In  favorable  action  on  this  proi>osal 
during  the  9l8t  Congress,  and  call  on  all 
of  our  colleagues  to  work  toward  that 
end. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 


Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  is  the  day  that  commemorates  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  a  people 
whose  courage  in  the  face  of  great  ad- 
versity has  remained  strong  and  vital — 
an  example  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

We  in  the  United  States  often  take 
our  freedom  for  granted.  We  forget  that 
not  all  people  throughout  the  world  en- 
joy the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  and 
open  society.  On  a  day  such  as  this,  we 
realize  that  only  a  minority  of  the 
world's  population  lives  under  the  rule  of 
governments  that  permit  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  and  expression. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  people  of  Lithuania,  who  have 
throughout  their  history  struggled  for 
these  very  freedoms,  have  continually 
suffered  from  the  cruel  repression  of  one 
oppressor  after  another. 

It  was  on  February  16,  1918,  that 
Lithuania  declared  her  independence,  a 
goal  for  which  her  people  had  been  striv- 
ing throughout  long  periods  of  domina- 
tion by  both  Russians  and  Germans. 

As  an  independent  nation  Lithuania 
flourished.  Developments  were  made  in 
agriculture  and  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  land  reform  was  instituted, 
shaping  Lithuania  into  a  nation  of  small 
farmers.  During  this  period  industriali- 
zation progressed  and  great  strides  were 
made  in  social  legislation.  Lithuania  be- 
gan to  develop  a  culture  of  her  own  sup- 
ported by  great  achievements  in  music, 
opera,  and  literature.  This  truly  was 
Lithuania's  "golden  age." 

Sadly,  though,  independence  was 
shortlived  as  Lithuania  fell  under  the 
sword  of  the  Russian  Army  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Declared  a  con- 
stituent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
August  3,  1940.  Lithuania  was  subjected 
to  Nazi  rule  10  months  later.  German  oc- 
cupation augured  in  a  policy  of  coloni- 
zation and  execution.  When  the  tide 
turned  against  the  Germans,  Lithuania 
was  not  to  return  to  independence.  Soviet 
domination  followed  as  the  Russian 
Army  again  marched  West.  By  the  end  of 
1944,  all  of  Lithuania  had  fallen  prey 
to  the  Soviets. 

The  borders  of  Lithuania  were  sub- 
sequently sealed  and  have  remained 
sealed.  Those  who  successfully  fled  from 
their  native  country  to  seek  freedom  in  a 
new  land  report  a  total  absence  of  free- 
dom and  the  imposition  of  totalitarian 
rule  in  their  mother  country.  The  Lithu- 
ania of  today  is  a  product  of  aggression 
and  tyranny  wrought  upon  a,  small  na- 
tion by  a  superpower  bent  on  world 
domination. 

Tlie  enslavement  of  these  noble  people 
is  a  black  mark  on  the  history  of  the 
world.  Today  Lithuanians  continue  to 
resist  domination  and  ahen  rule.  We 
here  in  the  United  States  reassert  the 
right  of  these  people  to  govern  them- 
selves— to  again  be  free  and  independent. 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  former  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  said  in  1967: 
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FROM  A  MILITARY  RETIREE'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 


United  States  support  of  the  Lithuanian 
people's  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
Independence  Is  reflected  clearly  In  our 
refusal  to  recognize  the  forcible  Incorpora- 
tion of  your  country  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  In  the  warm  sympathy  manifested  by 
the  American  people  in  the  Lithuanian 
cause. 

In  continuing  to  look  resolutely  toward  a 
free  and  independent  existence,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  both  here  and  abroad  have 
established  a  firm  foundation  for  the  hope  of 
free  men  everywhere  that  the  goal  of  Llfnu- 
anlan  national  self-determination  will  ulti- 
mately be  realized. 


It  is  this  eternal  hope  and  courage  of  a 
people  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  free- 
dom that  we  pay  tribute  to  today. 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VOtaiNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  behalf  of 
our  military  retirees  which  would  amend 
title   10  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
equalize  the  retirement  pay  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal  rank 
and  years  of  service.  I  have  been  very 
interested  in  rectifying  this  inequity  for 
some  time  and  I  have  been  conferring 
with  several  members  of  the  Retired  Of- 
ficers   Association.    Comdr.    Justus    P. 
White,   Coast   Guard,    retired,    recently 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  article  entitled. 
"Prom    a    Military    Retiree's    Point    of 
View"  which  will  appear  in  the  January 
issue  of^^e  Coast  Guard  Academy  Alum- 
ni Bulletin  and  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Retired  Officer  magazine.  I  am  also  at- 
taching the  article  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Prom   a   MiLrrARV   Retirees  Point   of  View 
Persons  who  entered  the  uniformed  .serv- 
ices prior  to  June   1.   1968  have  suffered   a 
serious  loss  of  earned  retired  pay  due  to  the 
action  of  Congress  In  precipitously  suspend- 
ing the  favorable  system  existing  prior  to  that 
time  and  later  substituting  a  less  satisfac- 
tory .system. 

At  that  time  and  for  almost  a  hundred 
years  before  then  the  U.S.  Code  contained 
specific  provisions  entitling  uniformed  serv- 
ices personnel  to' retired  pay  based  upon  cur- 
rent active  duly  rates. 

Although  such  persons  had  uo  signed  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Government  promising 
them  that  this  system  would  be  continxied 
after  their  service  was  completed,  there  was 
certainly  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  not  to  reduce  the  benefit 
after  It  was  earned. 

The  more  than  500.000  retired  career  per- 
sonnel, both  regular  and  reserve,  who  had 
served  in  two  World  Wars.  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam, believed  that  the  Government  would 
continue  to  honor  that  obligation  by  preserv- 
ing their  entitlement  to  those  rights  and 
benefits  earned  under  existing  law  during 
their  active  service.  Faith  In  that  belief  was 
strengthened  by  repeated  governmental 
statements  concerning  the  matter. 

In  1806.  m  the  case  of  United  States  vs. 
Heth,  (7  US  399.  2L,  Ed.  4791,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated : 

"While  It  Is  true  that  pay  Is  subject  to  the 
vk'lU  of  Congress,  the  presumption  Is  where  a 
person  performs  service  under  the  prospect 
of  cerUln  emoluments.  It  is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  Government  to  engender  a  confidence 
m  the  minds  of  Its  citizens  which  leaves  no 
room  for  distrust.  .  ." 

The  Military  Retirement  System  was 
initiated  by  Congress  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  basic  principle 
of  keeping  retired  pay  geared  to  current  active 
duty  pay  schedules  was  established.  This 
basic  principle  apparently  was  not  seriously 
challenged  by  successive  Congresses  until 
passage  of  the  Joint  Services  Pay  Act  of  1922, 
which  denied  to  those  retired  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  the  right  to  recom- 
pute their  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  schedules.  The  69th  Congress.  In  pass- 
ing Public  Law  204  In  1926,  corrected  this 
injustice  and  the  Senate  report,  S-364,  69th 
Congress,  contained  this  statement: 
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"Th«  IBaa  legislation  depnvca  »11  oBeers 
retired  prior  to  thAt  dmt«  of  said  beneflta. 
thereby  violating  th«  baalc  law  under  Vhlcb 
these  officers  gained  their  reUrement  rlgtata. 
There  is  no  Justice  in  two  pay  schedules  for 
equal  merit  and  equal  service." 

In  January  1931.  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee,  after  reviewing  the  overall  Mili- 
tary Compensation  System,  stated  In  Senate 
Document  259,  71st  Congress.  3rd  session: 

"The  pay  of  any  person  on  the  retired  list 
should  b«  based  on  the  pay  of  persons  of  like 
grade  on  the  active  list." 

On  June  16.  1943.  the  77tli  Congress.  In 
passing  Public  Law  607.  recognized  the  pro- 
visions of  exisUng  law  relaUve  to  comput- 
ing reUred  pay  when  it  stated  in  Section  15 
thereof : 

•On  and  after  th^  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
reUred  officers  •  •  •  shall  have  their  retired 
pay  •  •  •  computed  as  now  authorized  by 
law  on  the  basis  of  pay  provided  in  this  Act  " 

In  1946.  In  passing  Public  Law  474.  the 
Congress  again  adhered  to  the  existing  law 
by  permitting  those  already  retired  to  par- 
Ucip«t«  in  the  new  pay  schedules. 

Career  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
regular  and  reserve,  active  and  retired,  had 
their  faith  in  the  dependability  of  their 
e*rned  retirement  rights  further  strengthened 
Ip  194J.when  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Service  Pay  (The  Hook  Commission)  recom- 
mended'that  the  Congress  continue  to  up- 
hold the  basic  principle  of  Iceeplng  reUred 
pay  geared  to  current  active  duty  pay  sched- 
ules. The  recommendations  of  this  Commis- 
sion were  accepted  by  the  Congress  when  It 
enacted  Public  Law  351  In  October  1949.  Sec- 
tion 511  of  this  law  reads  In  part: 

"Retired  pay  shall  be  computed  on  the 
monthly  basic  pay  •  •  •  which  such  mem- 
ber would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  serving 
on  active  duty  In  such  grade." 

In  1952  and  again  in  1955.  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
active  services  and.  in  each  of  these  laws, 
continued  the  time-honored  principle  of 
equating  retired  pay  to  current  active  duty 

In  1957.  the  Cordlner  Committee,  which, 
like  the  Hook  Commission,  had  been  formed 
to  study  the  military  compensation  system 
concluded : 

•••  •  •  that  the  incentive  value  of  the 
existing  military  retirement  system  depends 
to  a  major  degree  upon  Its  Integral  relation- 
ship with  active  duty  compensation  and  the 
confidence  which  has  been  built  up  In  the 
military  body  that  no  breach  of  faith  or 
breach  of  retirement  contract  has  ever  been 
permitted  by  Congress  and  the  American 
people." 

"The  uniformity  of  compensation  thus 
achieved  is  considered  appropriate  and  the 
Inclusion  of  retired  personnel  within  the 
new  compensation  system  Is  considered  by 
the  Committee  to  be  a  mandatory  and  essen- 
tial feature,  fully  In  consonance  with  the 
long-established  principle  that  retired  com- 
pensation must  always  remain  closely  related 
to  current  active  duty  pay." 

Obviously,  the  recoDunendatlons  of  the 
Cordlner  Committee  fell  on  deaf  ears  when 
the  Congress,  In  enacting  Public  Law  85-422 
on  Ii<ay  20,  1968,  chose  to  Ignore  these  rec- 
ommendations by  denying  to  those  already 
retired,  the  right  to  have  their  retired  pay 
recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  active  duty 
pay  scales  authorized  by  that  law  Such  ac- 
tion was  taken  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
exlsUng  law  (10  USC  1401)  clearly  provided 
that  "retired  pay  would  be  computed  at  rates 
applicable  on  date  of  retirement  and  ad- 
Jtisted  to  reflect  later  changes  in  applicable 
permanent  rates." 

The  reaction  was  Immediate  and  the  na- 
tional conscience  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
Hopes  ran  high,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
this  injustice  would  be  corrected  forthwltli. 
Fifteen  SUte  LeglslaUve  bodies  passed  mem- 
orializing Resolutions  urging  Congress  to 
enact  remedial  legislation;  over  forty  mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
thirty-one  Senators  introduced  bills  designed 
to  correct  this  tragic  mistake-  dosens  of  news 
papers  and  magarlnes  from  coast  to  coast 
carried  editorials  calling  upon  the  Congress 
to  meet  Its  moral  obligations.  On  May  13, 
1960,  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  passed  H  R.  11318.  which 
would  have  restored  the  historic  principles 
prescribed  in  TlUe  10  USC  1401  However,  In 
spite  of  this  overwhelming  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee refused  to  hold  hearings  on  the  House 
passed  bill  and  permitted  it  to  die  upon  ad- 
joomment  of  the  86th  Congress  without 
giving  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  debate 
the  bill. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the 
Pay  Act  of  1968  was  enacted,  no  reference 
was  made  to  Section  1401.  although  that  Ls 
the  Section  which  provided  the  statutory 
authority  to  compute  retired  pay  on  active 
duty  rates.  Further.  In  the  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
June  7,  1962.  Senator  Smith  of  Maine  ques- 
tioned Secretary  McNamara  relative  to  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  as  it  applied  to 
computing  retired  pay  and  the  Secretary 
replied : 

"I  don't  recall  that  the  law  sUted  that 
retired  pay  woxild  remain  a  constant,  or 
would  continue  to  have  a  constant  relation- 
ship to  active  duty  pay  as  active  duty  pay 
changed  sut>sequent  to  retirement.  I  under- 
stood that  was  a  practice  rather  than  an  ac- 
tion required  by  law." 

Senator  Smith  requested  that  this  point 
be  checked  and  the  Committee  be  provided 
with  an  appropriate  statement.  The  informa- 
tion subsequently  submitted  by  Secretary 
McNamara  to  the  Committee  established  em- 
phatically that  authority  for  recomputation 
of  pay  by  retired  officers  In  the  past  had  been 
based  on  clear  provisions  of  law  rather  than 
on  mere  practice. 

The  distressing  point  of  this  exchange  is 
that  It  occurred  four  years  after  passage  of 
Public  Law  85-422.  which  denied  the  benefits 
of  Section  1401  to  retirees,  and  the  evidence 
Is  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not 
know  what  It  provided.  Also,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  how  many  of  the  seventeen  Sena- 
tors on  this  Important  Committee  were  fully 
aware  of  this  Important  and  vital  Section  of 
Title  10. 

On  October  3.  1963.  Congress  took  the 
final    step    in    destroying    the  century  old 
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tradition  of  computing  compensation  for 
military  retirees.  By  this  time  there  was  a 
general  awareness  of  the  existence  and  con- 
tents of  Section  1401  and  Congress,  In  pass- 
ing PIj.  88-133,  specifically  repealed  that 
Section.  In  lieu  of  the  law  under  which  these 
military  retirees  had  earned  their  retirement 
rights,  this  new  Act  provided  that  all  re- 
tirees would  have  their  retired  pay  adjusted 
in  the  future  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
based  on  the  Illusive  Consumer  Price  Index. 
A  determined  group,  ably  led  by  the  Honor- 
able L.  Mendel  Rivers,  finally  convinced  Con- 
gress that  a  gross  injustice  had  been  visited 
upon  those  persons  who  had  retired  prior 
to  June  1,  1958,  and  had  been  denied  an  in- 
crease based  upon  the  pay  scales  authorized 
by  PL.  85-423.  Belatedly,  they  were  author- 
ized the  raise  that  they  should  have  received 
In  1958. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  consequences  of 
the  new  system  Is  that  merit  and  length  of 
service  are  no  longer  primary  factors  in  de- 
termining the  compensation  a  retiree  will 
receive  during  the  Inactive  phase  of  his  ca- 
reer. On  the  contrary.  It  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  when  the  Individual  was  bom  and 
how  successful  he  was  In  manipulating  a 
favorable  retirement  date.  During  the  brief 
span  of  time  since  June  1,  1958  seven  differ- 
ent categories  of  retirees  of  equal  merit  and 
equal  service  have  been  developed.  For  exam- 
ple, an  0-6  (Captain  or  Colonel)  with  over  30 
years  of  service  retiring  on  September  1,  1968 
receives  819884  more  per  month  than  his 
brother  officer  of  the  same  rank  and  length 
of  service  who  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958. 

Millions  of  words,  both  spoken  and  writ- 
ten, have  been  addressed  to  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  In  an  effort  to  Justify 
the  abrogation  by  the  Government  of  its 
moral  responsibility.  And  yet,  the  hard  core 
fact  remains  that  those  members  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  who  entered  upon  their  ca- 
reers prior  to  June  1,  1958  performed  their 
service  under  a  legally  guaranteed  formula 
whereby  their  retired  pay  would  be  deter- 
mined as  a  percentage  of  current  active  duty 
pay  and  the  actions  of  Congress  in  passing 
Public  Laws  86-433  and  88-132  reduced  the 
guaranteed  benefiU  after  they  had  been  fully 
or  partly  earned.  The  fact  that  such  rights 
are  not  legally  enforceable  cannot  in  any 
way  mltlgatte  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  provide  compensation  to  re- 
tirees In  accordance  with  the  laws  In  effect 
when  the  compensation  was  earned. 
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The  differential  In  dollars  and  percentage 
In  each  grade  t>etwecn  the  oldest  and  young- 
est group  Is: 

Major,  tl29  or  29.7  percent. 

Sergeant  (pay  grade  E-7)  878  or  33.5  per- 
cent. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  MR.  DELANEY 
TO  INCREASE  INDIVIDDAL  TAX 
EXEMPTION  TO  $1,200 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OV  NXW    TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  long  been  urging  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  tax  stnicture  to  remove 


a  number  of  Inequities  which  force  our 
lower-  and  middle-income  families  to 
carry  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  Therefore.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Honorable 
WiLBXTB  Mnxs.  hsis  announced  early 
hearings  on  tax  reform,  with  the  eventual 
hope  of  revising  the  entire  tax  structure. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  imreallstic 
aspects  of  this  situation  is  the  $600  per- 
sonal exemption  which  was  adopted  in 
1948.  and  today  I  am  offering  a  bill  to 
Increaae  the  Individual  exemption  to 
$1,200. 

At  the  time  the  present  exemption  was 
adopted  the  median  family  income,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  was  $3.- 
031.   Under  these   circumstances,   each 
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$600  deduction  represented  20  percent  of 
a  family's  yearly  income.  However,  today 
the  most  recent  census  statistics  place 
the  median  family  Income  at  $8,017, 
which  means  the  current  $600  exemption 
amoimts  to  only  7.5  percent  of  the  aver- 
age family  income. 

While  It  is  true  that  today's  family  has 
greater  income  than  it  did  in  1948,  much 
of  this  difference  has  been  the  result  of 
the  devastating  forces  of  inflation  which 
have  increased  the  cost  of  living  by 
nearly  40  percent  in  the  last  20  years. 

While  there  are  differing  views  on  the 
purpose  of  a  tax  exemption,  a  common 
belief  is  that  the  deduction  should  allow 
the  taxpayer  sulHcient  tax-free  money 
to  care  for  the  basic  needs  of  his  family. 
This  point  is  emphasized  In  a  1947  Treas- 
ury Department  report  relative  to  the 
purpose  of  tax  exemptions,  which  states: 

It  is  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  exempt 
amounts  required  to  maintain  the  Individ- 
ual and  his  family  In  health  and  efficiency. 

Based  on  this  policy,  the  present  $600 
exemption  does  not  come  near  covering 
the  modest  essential  needs  of  our  fam- 
ilies today.  The  Department  of  Labor 
informs  me  that  the  most  recent  statis- 
tics, which  cover  the  year  1966,  show  that 
the  money  needed  for  a  family  of  four  to 
live  In  modest  comfort  is  $9,283  per  year. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  1939  the  exemption  for  a  single  person 
was  $1,000,  and  $2,500  for  a  married 
couple  without  children. 

The  realities  of  the  above  statistics 
clearly  demonstrate  that  a  more  realistic 
tax  deduction  Is  needed  to  reduce  the 
awesome  tax  burden  borne  by  our  low- 
and  middle-income  families. 
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surveys.  But  only  five  years  ago,  there  was  a 
strong  vein  of  opposition  to  lowering  the 
voting  age.  That  trend  of  <q>po8ltlon  went 
back  20  years. 
The  comparison : 
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Gov.  Harold  LeVander  has  endorsed  bills 
which  have  been  Introduced  in  both  houses 
of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  calling  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  from  21  to  18. 

If  the  measure  pajsced  at  this  session  of 
the  Legislature,  Minnesotans  would  consider 
the  amendment  at  the  polls  in  1970  and.  If 
approved,  the  change  would  take  effect  for 
the  1972  general  election. 

This  is  the  question  asked  of  state  resi- 
dents: 

■Do  you  think  Minnesota  should  or  should 
not  allow  persons  18,  19  and  20  years-old  to 
vote?" 

Toung  persons  and  older  state  residents 
differ  markedly  on  the  issue,  independent 
voters  are  more  inclined  to  support  the 
change  than  are  either  Democratic-Farmer 
Labor ites  or  Republicans: 

|ln  pertenti 


Favor 
18  year  Noncom- 

votint      Oppose  mittal 
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have  again  this  session  Introduced  a  res- 
olution requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  instruct  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  to  place  the 
Baltic  States  question  on  the  UJ4. 
agenda  and  to  have  the  United  Nations 
request  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their 
troops  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Elstonla.  This  resolution  would 
also  call  upon  the  U.N.  to  conduct  and 
supervise  free  elections  in  these  three 
Baltic  nations  so  that  the  historic  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  of  peoples 
would  be  legitimately  applied  there.  I 
urge  that  this  resolution  be  acted  upon 
during  this  ses.sion. 

We  must  take  practical  steps,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  («)pressed  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania.  Neither  the  Voice  of 
America  nor  Radio  Free  Europe  Is  doing 
an  effective  job  of  broadcasting  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  With  the  evidence  be- 
fore us  in  Czechoslovakia  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  tyrants  in  Moscow  not 
to  permit  freedom  to  develop  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  we  should  recognize  the 
futility  of  a  coexistence  with  interna- 
tional communism.  The  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  recognize  that  they  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  their  unique  historic 
cultural  background  despte  the  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  regime  to  Russify  the  people 
of  the  Baltic  States. 

By  commemorating  the  independence 
of  Lithuania,  we  demonstrate  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  for  the  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  their  land  and  to  the 
other  captives  of  communism. 
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EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or   MIKNESOTA 


All  State  residents. 
21  to  29  years  old.. 
60  years  and  older. 

OFfers  

Republicans 

Inde pendente 


Not  all  of  those  who  opposed  18-year-old 
voting  are  against  lowering  the  voting 
age.  "It  seems  to  me  that  18  Is  a  bit  young 
but  20  years  would  be  all  right."  a  retired 
Minneapolis  Janitor  said. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
continues  to  grow  for  proposals  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  This  Is  one  of  the 
issues  being  considered  by  the  Mlrme- 
sota  State  Legislature.  As  the  following 
Minnesota  poll,  published  In  a  recent 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Indicates,  a  ma- 
jority of  Minnesotans — nearly  six  out  of 
10 — favors  the  idea: 

PlTTT-ElCHT   PnKB*T   FAVOR  VOTB   AT   ACE    18 

Minnesotans  continue  to  support  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18. 

In  the  latest  statewide  sampling  of  opinion 
by  The  Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minnesota 
poll,  nearly  6  out  of  10  adults  state  residents 
(58  per  cent)  said  voting  should  begin  at  age 
18,  Instead  of  21. 

"Young  people  know  as  much  at  age  18  as 
they  do  at  21,"  a  Marshall  County  housewife 
commented. 

Of  the  balanced  cross  section  of  598  men 
and  women  Interviewed  earlier  this  month, 
40  per  cent  were  opposed  to  giving  18,  18  and 
20-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in  Minnesota. 

"When  I  think  of  the  way  kids  are  acting 
on  campuses  tbese  days,  I  certainly  dont 
think  they  should  have  the  vote."  a  36-yeap- 
old  Grant  county  woman  said. 

Findings  In  the  current  survey  are  con- 
sistent  with    other   recent   Mlnneeota   PoU 


THE  51ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE 
OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  commemorated  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Lithuania,  that  brave  nation  which 
has  suffered  tmder  Russian  control  for 
so  many  years  but  whose  pec^le  have 
never  ceased  to  strive  for  freedom. 

On  February  16.  1918,  after  123  years 
of  occupation  by  czarist  Russian  forces, 
the  Lithuanlain  people  declared  their  In- 
dependence and  instituted  a  democratic 
republic  which  flourished  for  22  years 
before  they  were  again  cruelly  oppressed 
by  the  Communists  and  Lithuania  was 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  Congress  should 
take  positive  action  to  show  the  cour- 
ageous people  of  Lithuania  that  we  sup- 
port their  longing  for  Independence.  I 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   RRODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  over  the  problem  of  hunger 
throughout  the  world.  I  feel  too,  however 
that  many  of  us  have  been  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  complacency  with  regard  to 
the  proportions  of  this  problem  right 
here  in  America. 

That  this  Nation,  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  the  world  has  ever  known, 
should  have  htmdreds.  Indeed  thousands, 
of  its  citizens  living  at  or  near  the  star- 
vation level  in  1969  is  truly  unacceptable. 

Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  began 
a  most  penetrating  investigation  of  this 
crucial  problem.  Entitled  "Hunger  in 
America",  the  Times  and  its  veteran  cor- 
respondent Homer  Bigart  have  taken  the 
wraps  off  of  a  situation  that  many 
Americans  will  find  to  be  incredulous.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the  first 
two  installments  of  this  series  and  I  will 
insert  the  subsequent  articles  as  they 
appear. 

Hunger  in  America  :  Stark  Dei>rivation 
Haunts  a  Land  or  Plkntt — I 
(By  Homer  Bigart) 
Bluffton,   S.C. — Hunger   Is   a   noun   that 
means,  among  other  things,  a  compelling  de- 
sire for  food,  a  nagging  emptiness  of  stom- 
ach and   guts.   Persons   old  enough  to  re- 
member the  Great  Depression  may  recall  go- 
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Inff  huagry.  but  today  It  !•  a  acnaatlon  gen- 
•nOly  rw rT>d  (or  tboa*  mlrad  In  poy«nj. 

Cbronle  bungar  Menu  ao  remot«  in  thla 
bountcoua  Und  that  rvporta  of  extr«m«  mal- 
nutrition "»»""f  H»gTO—  In  the  niral  South, 
among  migrant  farm  workers,  among  Mexi- 
can-Americana and  reservation  Indians  have 
been  down  as  exaggerations  and  ilea,  the  ob- 
aerrers  frequently  aaaalled  as  charlatans  or 
do-gooders  who  would  sap  the  Initiative  of 
the  hungry  poor  of  expanding  "giveaway" 
Federal  food  programs  or  even  conspiring  for 
adoption  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage. 

Hare  In  Baaufort  Ck>unty.  Donald  E  Oatch, 
an  Intense  youthful-looking  country  doctor, 
had  been  shunned  by  the  white  community 
by  Insisting  that  hunger  Is  a  dally  fact  of 
life  among  the  black  famlUes  of  this  mossy 
tidewater. 

He  began  loalng  bis  white  patients  two 
years  ago  after  he  charged  publicly  that  be 
had  seen  children  dying  of  starvation,  that 
most  black  children  of  his  area  were  in- 
fested with  worms,  and  that  families  were 
living  In  hovels  worse  than  the  pigsties  of 
bis  native  Nebraska. 

The  Beaufort  Oazette  accused  him  of 
"running  his  mouth."  Every  other  doctor  in 
the  country  signed  a  statement  deploring 
hla  "unsubstantiated  allegations,"  contend- 
ing that  the  "rare  cases  of  infant  malnutri- 
tion" 'Cbat  came  to  their  attention  were 
InvarlkBTy  due  to  "parentlal  inexperience,  in- 
difference or  gross  neglect."  And  the  County 
Health  OAce,  Dr.  H.  Parker  Jones,  said  he 
had  "never  seen  a  case  of  starvation  or  ex- 
treme malnutrition." 

Ostracized  by  the  staff  of  Beaufort  Coun- 
ty Memorial  Hospital,  annoyed  by  threaten- 
ing telephones  calls,  boycotted  by  white  pa- 
tients. Dr  Gatch  closed  his  Beaufort  office, 
sold  bis  home  and  moved  with  bis  Brltlsh- 
born  wife  and  two  young  sons  back  to  Blull- 
ton  (pop  356).  where  he  had  started  bis 
practice  10  years  ago. 

One  chilly,  overcast  day  at  the  tag  end  of 
January  Dr.  Oatch  consented  to  take  a  visi- 
tor on  a  tour  of  Negro  shanties  near  Bluffton. 

UKS  A  liiaaioNMiY  ourrosT 

The  doctor,  who  sometimes  appears  dis- 
consolate and  withdrawn,  peered  glumly  at 
the  scene  through  horn-rtmmed  spectacles 
that  kept  sliding  down  his  nose.  Prom  the 
clay  road  the  weathered  shanties,  woodamoke 
curling  from  the  chimneys,  looked  quite 
charming.  But  Dr  Oatch,  in  his  low  tired 
voice,  spoke  only  of  the  overcrowding,  the 
filth  and  the  smell  of  poverty  within. 

The  Oatches  had  taken  over  a  group  of 
summer  cottages  on  the  bank  of  a  tidal 
creek,  living  In  one,  using  another  for  fre- 
quent guests  (nutritionists  and  sociologists 
from  all  over  are  coming  to  see  him)  and 
hoping  to  convert  a  third  into  a  clinic.  (The 
doctor  maintains  a  large,  well-equipped  office 
In  the  center  of  the  village.) 

The  Oatch  compound,  shaded  by  live  oaks 
decked  In  Spanish  moss,  had  the  quiet, 
mournful  isolation  of  a  missionary  outpost 
in  central  Africa.  The  African  connection  was 
further  strengthened  when  Or.  Oatch  re- 
marked that  he  had  treated  several  children 
for  kwashiorkor,  a  disease  generally  thought 
to  exist  only  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Kwashiorkor  is  a  Ohanalan  word  meaning 
literally  "the  disease  that  takes  the  child 
after  it  leaves  the  mother's  breast."  It  is  a 
disease  of  extreme  protein  deficiency,  a  star- 
vation often  brought  on  by  a  mother's  in- 
ability to  breast-feed  an  infant. 

Down  a  dirt  road  Dr.  Oatch  paused  at  the 
decaying  stoop  of  a  family  named  Klnnard. 
silent  children  with  skinny  legs  sat  Listlessly 
on  floors  and  beds.  Fifteen  people  lived  In  the 
shack.  Dr.  Oatch  said,  and  there  was  no 
privy. 

COMVOaTABLK   WHILE  STUX 

He  went  directly  to  a  young  woman  who 
was  holding  a  crying,  seven-month-old  baby 
girl.  He  had  examined  the  baby  before,  be 
said,   and  had  detected  symptoms  of   both 
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kwaahlorkor  and  scurvy.  He  remarked  how 
the  baby's  hair  had  thinned,  how  the  hair- 
line had  receded  about  an  inch,  and  how  the 
hair  color  had  changed  from  black  to  dirty 
gray.  These  were  the  stigmata  of  kwashior- 
kor, he  said. 

Re  took  the  Infant  girl  from  the  mother's 
arms  and  placed  her  on  a  sofa.  The  baby  kept 
her  matchstlck  legs  drawn  up  and  raised  her 
arms  until  the  tiny  hands  were  bent  close  to 
her  head.  Then  she  stopped  crying. 

"As  long  as  the  baby  U  completely  still, 
she's  comfortable.  '  Dr.  Oatch  said,  "but  pick 
her  up  and  she'll  start  crying  again." 

He  noted  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  skin, 
the  absence  of  subcutaneous  tissue.  He  said 
the  baby's  diet  was  so  deficient  in  iron  that 
her  hemoglobin  count  was  "half  of  what  it 
should  be." 

The  baby's  mother  had  been  out  of  work 
since  December.  Dr.  Oatch  said  the  Infant 
w.ts  now  getting  some  baby  formula  food.  It 
would  probably  live,  he  said,  but  he  feared 
It  had  suffered  irreversible  damage  through 
growth  retardation  of  bones  and  brain  cells. 

As  he  left.  Dr.  Oatch  noticed  a  3-year-old 
girl  sitting  on  the  stoop,  staring  vacantly  at 
the  brown  fields.  Her  legs  and  face  were 
bloated  by  edematose  swellings,  the  result 
probably  of  Vitamin  A  deficiency,  the  physi- 
cian said,  the  same  deficiency  was  impairing 
her  vision. 

"There's  Just  no  excuse  for  rickets  in  this 
country,"  complained  Dr.  Oatch  as  he  drove 
to  another  shack,  hunting  this  time  a  whole 
family  that  he  claimed  was  rachitic,  a  mother 
nnd  five  children 

Rickets  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  chlld- 
liood  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  Vitamin 
D  and  characterized  by  soft,  deformed  bones. 
The  rachitic  family  was  not  at  home,  but 
Dr.  Oatch  found  them  on  the  stoop  of  a 
neighboring  house. 

ALI.    H.WK    MtSSHAPKN    LMS 

The  victims  had  gotten  some  relief  and 
were  now  on  a  proper  diet.  Dr.  Oatch  said. 
All  had  misshapen  legs.  The  mother,  who 
seemed  stout  and  cheerful,  was  very  bow- 
legged;  her  children  were  either  bowlegged 
or  knock-kneed.  Dr.  Oatch  commented  that 
the  legs  of  the  three  older  children  seemed 
to  have  straightened  somewhat,  but  the 
twisted  spindly  legs  of  the  two  youngest  re- 
mained badly  deformed. 

Milk  is  the  main  source  of  Vitamin  D,  Or. 
Oatch  noted,  and  the  family  might  never 
have  been  blighted  with  rickets  If  fortified 
milk  had  been  available  to  them. 

But  the  Oovernment's  food  donation  pro- 
grams for  the  domestic  poor  did  not  provide 
fortified  dry  milk  until  the  end  of  1968.  Dr. 
Oatch  might  have  been  angrier  had  be 
known  that  since  196S,  at  the  Insistence  of 
the  United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  bad  been  ship- 
ping dry  milk  enriched  by  Vitamins  A  and  D 
to  American  aid  programs  overseas. 

The  three-year  gap  during  which  fortified 
milk  was  sent  overseas  while  being  denied 
to  the  poor  at  home  came  to  light  last 
month  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Dr.  Oatch  stopped  at  an  abandoned  coun- 
try store.  Inside,  two  bedridden  old  ladles 
bad  found  terminal  shelter.  One  of  them, 
crippled  by  rheumatoid  arthritis,  had  been 
rescued  from  a  mouldering  shack  where  the 
bedding  stank  of  urine  and  feces.  The  other 
was  afflicted  by  Wernicke  Syndrome,  which 
Dr.  Oatch  said  was  characterized  by  loss  of 
memory  and  confabulation  (filling  in  a 
memory  gap  by  falsifications  that  the  pa- 
tient accepts  as  correct). 

Dorr  or  aicx  and  oarra 

Dr.  Oatch  said  he  believed  Wernicke  Syn- 
drome could  have  been  Induced  by  lack  of 
thiamine,  which  Is  essential  for  growth,  nor- 
mal function  of  the  nervous  system  and 
normal  metabolism.  Thiamine  is  found  In 
liver,  lean  meat,  eggs,  whole  grain  or  en- 
riched cereal  and  cereal  products.  The  old 
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ladles.  Dr.  Oatch  suspected,  had  been  eating 
little  more  than  rice  and  grits. 

Now  they  were  on  Medicare  and  presum- 
ably getting  a  better  diet.  The  old  store  was 
spotlessly  clean,  neater  than  most  nursing 
homes. 

Or.  Oatch  was  asked  if  he  had  encountered 
pellagra,  one  of  ihe  more  dreaded  of  the 
dietary  dlfflclency  diseases.  This  disease, 
oaused  mainly  by  a  deficiency  of  niacin,  but 
also  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,  folic  acid  and 
other  essential  nutrients.  Is  marked  in  Its 
late  stages  by  the  classical  four  D's:  derma- 
titis, diarrhea,  dementia  and  death. 

Dr.  Oatch  said  it  -jvas  not  even  rare.  He 
produced  an  old  man  of  about  70  who.  he 
said,  had  pellagrin  symptoms  Including  hy- 
perplgmentatton  of  elbows  and  knees.  There 
the  flesh  had  thickened  and  roughened  un- 
til it  felt  like  sandpaper. 

How  many  pellagra  victims  had  he  seen? 

"I  would  guess  160  to  300  cases,"  Dr. 
Oatrh  replied. 

Deaths  by  starvation,  deaths  by  any  ul 
the  diseases  of  malnutrition,  were  never 
counted,  he  said.  Too  many  death  certificates 
simply  read  "natural  causes,"  Dr.  Oatch  said, 
and  he  Intended  to  campaign  for  postmor- 
tems In  those  cases. 

Over  the  years  Dr.  Oatch  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  close  correlation  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  intestinal  parasites 
Most  of  the  undernourished  children  he  ex- 
amined were  wormy.  Many  Negro  shacks,  he 
observed,  had  no  privies;  people  relieved 
themselves  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Children 
treated  for  worms  quickly  became  relnfested 
by  stepping  on  feces  that  contained  the  eggs 
of  parasites. 

"If  you  have  100  or  200  of  these  foot-long 
roundworms  in  your  belly  they're  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  food."  he  said.  "They  migrate 
to  the  stomach  and  actually  get  the  food  be- 
fore the  child  does." 

Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  Infestation 
in  the  Negro  children  of  Beaufort  County- 
was  given  a  few  days  later.  A  study  of  178 
Negro  preschool  children  showed  that  nearly 
three  of  every  four  had  intestinal  parasites 
either  ascaris  (roundworm)  or  trlchurls 
(Whipworm)  or  both. 

■Fantastic."  said  Dr.  James  P.  Carter,  nu- 
tritionist of  the  Vanderbilt  University  School 
of  Medicine,  who  participated  In  the  survey 
"Parasitism  in  Beaufort  County  ranks  with 
some  Central  American  cotin tries  and  with 
Egypt  " 

In  Nashville.  Or  Carter  said  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  the  178  children  was  "in 
most  cases  inadequate  and  in  all  instances 
minimal."  He  said  that  by  minimal  he  meant 
th:.t  the  children  had  a  low  margin  of  safety. 
particularly  from   pneumonia  and  diarrhea. 

The  survey,  financed  by  the  Field  Foun- 
dation, was  conducted  by  researchers  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the  Me- 
harry  Medical  College.  In  NaubvUle,  and  Van- 
derbilt University. 

The  results  were  considered  so  shocking 
that  some  even  suggested  that  the  data  be 
withheld  from  general  publication.  Many 
white  Southerners  feel  that  poverty  condi- 
tions among  the  rural  blacks  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  civil  rights  zealots. 

Dr.  E.  John  Lease,  nutritionist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  was  among  those 
who  feared  that  the  report,  if  given  wide 
publicity,  would  anger  the  white  Establish- 
ment and  iierhaps  wreck  the  chances  of  co- 
operation on  remedial  projects. 

Dr.  Lease  wrote  to  his  collaborators  sug- 
gesting that  the  distribution  of  data  be  re- 
stricted and  that  "none  of  the  work  coming 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  should 
be  published  or  mentioned  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision as  the  results  of  the  university  or  any 
of  its  staff  members." 

Later,  Dr.  Lease  apparently  had  a  change 
of  heart,  for  the  material  was  released  to  the 
press   In   Columbia,   S.C. 

There  were  other  indications  that  the  es- 
tablishment now  wanted  the  situation  ex- 
posed. On  Jan.  31,  to  the  astonishment  and 
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cratlflcatlon  of  Or.  Oatch,  Senator  Ernest  P. 
noUlngs,  the  former  Governor,  turned  up  In 
Bluffton  and  made  the  hunger  tour. 

VCDEBAI,   DELAYS  CHABCED 

The  Senator  saw  a  near-starving  baby,  a 
reputed  pellagrin,  a  rachitic  child  and  an- 
other child  said  to  be  recovering  from  scurvy. 
Deeply  impressed.  Senator  Holllng*  said  he 
would  der  and  an  end  to  "Federal  roadblocks 
f.nd  redtape,"  which,  he  said  were  frustrat- 
ing local  efforts  to  help  the  poor. 

The  local  state  Senator,  James  M.  Waddell, 
also  blamed  the  "Feds."  He  charged  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  refused 
to  fund  a  project  that  included  privies  for  the 

poor.  ^        ,    . 

"We  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  he  cried 
on  the  floor  of  the  South  Carolina  Senate, 
•but  we  can't  build  an  outhouse." 

Senator  Holllng.  plans  to  testify  next  week 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Senator  George 
McGovem,  Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  and 
dominated  by  llberaU,  had  been  planning 
field  trips  to  suspected  areas  of  hunger  in  a 
dozen  states. 

However  last  week  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, dominated  by  conservatives,  slashed 
the  select  committee's  $250,000  budget  re- 
quest by  $100,000.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  of 
New  York,  minority  leader  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, said  he  Intenced  to  carry  the  flght 
for  the  full  appropriation  to  the  Senate  floor. 
But  If  the  cut  remains,  the  committee  will 
have  to  curtail  its  travel  plans,  visiting  per- 
haps only  flve  or  six  states. 

It  means  that  the  committee  members  will 
not  see  Beaufort  County. 

They  still  plan  to  visit  the  camps  of  mi- 
grant farm  workers,  like  those  In  Immoka- 
lee,  Pla.,  where  life  seems  even  more  degrad- 
ing than  In  the  shacks  of  Beaufort  County. 

HtTN-cEK  IN  Amebica:   Pove«tt  Leaves 

MiCBANTS    PfcET    TO    DISEASE II 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

IHMOKALEE,  Pla. — Ten  miles  southwest  of 
here,  strung  out  like  garbage  along  the  edge 
of  a  cypress  swamp.  Is  Smith's  Camp,  a 
gathering  place  for  some  of  the  migrant  farm 
workers  who  flock  here  in  winter  to  pick  the 
vegetable  crops. 

It  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  wlndowless 
plywood  shacks,  all  without  toilets  or  running 
water,  all  painted  a  dull  green  and  all  facing 
a  dark  slough  choked  with  bottles  and  trash. 

Some  distance  away  there  are  three  smaller 
shacks,  two  of  them  privies,  the  third  a  cold- 
water  shower.  None  shows  signs  of  recent  use. 
Pew  migrants  are  hardy  enough  to  take  cold 
showers  out  of  doors  In  the  dead  of  winter, 
even  In  Florida,  and  the  latrines  are  un- 
speakably filthy,  seats  and  floors  smeared 
with  dried  defecation.  So  the  people  use  the 
woods. 

A  spigot  planted  in  the  ground  provides 
water  for  the  shacks.  But  the  20  or  30 
migrants  who  live  here  say  the  water  is  foul 
smelling  and  foul  tasting.  The  only  appar- 
ent amenity  Is  the  naked  electric  light  bulb 
hanging  from  the  celling  of  each  shack. 

Such  a  place  Is  Smith  s  Camp,  Its  condition 
of  poverty  far  removed  from  the  show  afflu- 
ence of  nearby  Gulf  Coast  resorts  and  Its 
people,  during  frequent  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, vulnerable  targets  for  hunger  and 
Qisease.  A  Senate  committee  Investifeatlng 
hunger  will  be  in  the  area  March  10. 

CATHEBED    IN    CANTEEN 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  a  visitor  found  most 
c.f  the  camp's  adult  population  assembled  In 
the  canteen.  The  migrants  had  Just  been 
paid,  apparently,  and  several  men  and 
v.-omen  were  finding  release  from  the  sur- 
rounding squalor  by  getting  themselves 
toddenly  drunk. 

One  woman,  still  sober  enough  to  talk,  said 
that  m  good  times  she  made  as  much  as  $80 
lor  six  days  work  in  the  fields,  picking  beans 
and  peppers,  but  now  work  was  slack  because 
cold  weather  had  retarded  the  crops. 
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"We've  got  to  pay  $10  a  week  for  these 
huts."  she  said.  "Last  week  the  water  was 
up  so  high  we  had  to  wade  to  the  door.  I 
never  would 've  left  Carolina,  but  they  told 
us  the  rent  was  free." 

Someone  had  skinned  a  possum  In  front 
of  one  of  the  shacks,  then  left  the  meat  for 
the  files.  The  cadaver  of  another  skinned 
animal  floated   In  the  slough. 

A  man  who  Introduced  himself  as  "Hobo 
Bob"  reeled  out  of  the  canteen  and  proudly 
produced  an  old  photo  that  showed  him 
with  a  wine  bottle  In  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
In  the  other,  a  cigarette  dangling  from  his 
lips  creased  In  a  grin.  He  said  he  was  sending 
the  photo  to  a  cousin  in  South  Carolina,  to 
shown  the  relative  what  a  happy  life  migrants 
could  lead. 

"That's  Hobo  Bob,"  he  laughed,  patting 
the  photo. 

Retrieving  a  cardboard  box  from  his  shack, 
Hobo  Bob  offered  visitors  some  cold  grits 
mixed    with    beans    and    fatback. 

Smith's  Camp  is  one  of  60  or  70  accom- 
modations for  migrants  around  Immokalee. 
Other  camps  seem  less  appalling  in  physical 
appearance  but  hold  a  greater  potential  for 
human  degradation  and  misery  because  they 
swarm   with   children. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    HEAVY 

Albert  Lee,  an  energetic  young  Negro  who 
heads  the  local  antlpoverty  project,  the  Com- 
munity Civic  Workers,  said  It  was  a  bad 
season  for  migrants,  with  heavy  unemploy- 
ment. 

Immokalee,  a  town  of  3,000  near  thB  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Everglades,  normally  has  a 
midwinter  population  of  12,000  migrants, 
he  said,  but  now  there  were  only  about  10,- 
000.  Many  who  normally  wintered  in  Im- 
mokalee had  gone  to  Texas  Instead. 

Immokalee  is  In  Collier  County.  Many 
well-to-do  retired  people  live  In  Naples,  the 
county's  biggest  community,  and  this  ele- 
ment, plus  the  big  farm  owners,  have  In- 
sured a  highly  conservative  county  govern- 
ment. 

The  county  has  a  long  history  of  snub- 
bing Federal  aid,  even  during  the  Depression 
era,  and  In  recent  years  the  county  com- 
missioners have  stoutly  rejected  the  food 
distribution  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Today  Collier  County  offers  neither  direct 
food  distribution  nor  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Migrants  who  run  out  of  money  here 
are  out  of  luck. 

How  do  they  keep  alive  Mr.  Lee  was  asked. 

He  said  he  had  received  on  Christmas  Eve 
$600  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  Instructions  were  that  the 
money  could  be  distributed  only  for  emer- 
gency food. 

PINCHING    AND    PINCHING 

"Now  I've  got  a  few  dollars  left,"  he  said, 
"but  I've  been  pinching  and  pinching  and 
pinching." 

He  explained  how  he  made  the  money  last. 
Ke  was  doling  out  $1  a  day  per  person  to  the 
most  desperately  hungry,  then  cutting  them 
off  after  14  days. 

"That's  It."  he  said.  "After  14  days  If  they 
can't  get  handouts  from  the  neighbors  they 
don't  eat. 

Two  young  lawyers  from  the  O.E.O.-fi- 
nanced  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services 
Program,  T.  Michael  Foster  and  William  P. 
Dow  3d,  said  that  their  organization  bad 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  Federal  food  sent 
into  Collier  County. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Poster  wrote  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L.  Fteeman, 
telling  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the 
labor  camps,  reporting  the  refusal  of  Collier 
County  to  participate,  like  most  Florida 
counties,  in  making  food  surpluses  available 
to  the  poor,  and  pleading  for  intervention. 

ATTITtrDE    OF   COUNTY    AIDES 

Washington  did  nothing.  Congress  had 
authorized  the  O.E.O.  to  take  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  food   in   the   poorest  counties, 
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which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not 
participating.  But  Collier  County  was  not 
poor  enough  to  qualify;  the  median  annual 
family  income,  thanks  to  the  wealthy  Gulf 
Coast  resorts,  was  $4,673  a  year. 

"Ive  seen  hunger  in  Immokalee  as  bad  as 
In  Latin  America. "  said  Mr.  Dow,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  and  Columbia,  "yet  the  Collier 
County  commissioners  .ilways  say  the  prob- 
lem doesn't  exist,  that  the  county  always 
looks  after  its  own  'worthy  poor'." 

Observers  noted  that  the  r'ural  admonition, 
"root  hog,  or  die,"  seemed  to  express  the 
commission's  attitude  toward  migrants.  They 
recalled  that  at  a  hearing  last  August  Vice 
Chairman  A.  C.  Hancock  warned:  "There  are 
those  sitting  with  their  hands  out  waiting 
to  be  fed,  and  that's  a  situation  we  won't 
go  for." 

Other  officials  expressed  the  fear  that  If 
migrants  were  given  food  they  would  not 
work.  Others  thought  that  free  food  would 
drive  the  corner  grocery  into  bankruptcy. 

Immokalee,  which  calls  Itself  the  "water- 
melon capital  of  America,"  is  a  fiat,  sprawl- 
ing, dusty  town  where  people  of  different 
colors,  black,  brown,  red  and  white,  live  in 
strict  residential  segregation.  Smith's  Camp, 
out  in  the  swamp,  is  all  black,  but  there  are 
several  other  Negro  camps  inside  the  town. 

These  are  in  "The  Quarters,"  an  area  that 
contains  not  only  the  Negroes  but  "Utopian," 
of  concrete- block  huts  occupied  by  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Outside  "The  Quarters," 
scattered  around  the  rest  of  the  town,  are 
camps  for  white  migrants.  A  few  score 
Seminole  Indians  live  In  grass  huts  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  community. 

RENT  OP  $10  TO  $20  A  WEEK 

Most  of  the  camps  are  clusters  of  wooden 
shanties,  concrete  huts,  trailers.  Rents  range 
from  $10  to  $20  a  week,  plus  utilities.  Flush 
toilets  are  a  rarity,  most  camps  providing  a 
communal  latrine.  Regardless  of  the  color  of 
the  occupants,  the  camps  appear  universally 
mean  and  squalid. 

Mrs.  Angela  Spencer,  38,  and  two  small  pal- 
lid children  occupied  a  trailer  In  one  of  the 
white  camps. 

"I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  three  days  work 
this  week,"  she  said. 

She  Fald  she  had  been  averaging  two  and 
one-half  days  of  work  a  week,  earning  $25. 
out  of  which  she  had  to  pay  a  baby  sitter  $3. 
The  rent  was  $15.  That  left  $7  for  food  and 
all  other  expenses.  She  owed  $19  In  beck  rent, 
she  said,  and  $100  In  doctor's  bills. 

There  was  a  platter  of  green  beans  and 
hominy  on  the  stove.  Clouds  of  flies  wheeled 
about.  The  refrigerator  was  empty  except  for 
three  sticks  of  margarine,  a  partly  empty  bot- 
tle of  milk  and  a  box  of  powdered  milk. 

She  had  been  helped  irom  Albert  Lee's 
meager  allotment  of  cash,  as  had  Mrs.  Car- 
oline Conner,  an  attractive  blonde  who  lived 
in  another  white  camp  and  was  10  days  out 
of  the  hospital  after  delivering  a  baby  girl. 
Her  husband  had  abandoned  her. 

"We  were  real  desperate,"  Mrs.  Conner  said 
of  herself  and  the  baby.  "If  it  weren't  for 
my  friends,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
make  It." 

LIKES   MICHIGAN   BEST 

Mrs.  Conner  said  she  had  been  migrating 
frwn  Florida  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  back  for 
the  last  four  years,  following  the  spring 
strawberry  crop  to  northern  Florida,  then 
Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Michigan;  picking 
Michigan's  blueberries,  peaches  and  grapes 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall,  then  going 
back  to  Immokalee  for  winter  tomatoes,  pep- 
pers and  "cukes,"  or  cucumbers. 

She  liked  Michigan  best,  she  said,  because 
migrants  got  free  quarters  there.  In  Immo- 
kalee her  rent  was  $20  a  week,  and  she  had 
Just  about  run  out  of  the  money  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Albert  Lee. 

"Whether  she  feels  well  or  not,  she's  gotta 
go  to  work,"  Mr.  Lee  said. 

"I  got  to  do  something,"  Mrs.  Conner 
agreed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CRIME    IN    THE     13TH    CX>NORE8- 
SIGNAL     DISTRICT,      BROOKLYN, 

N.y. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODEU 

or   NXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVIS 
Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
flrst  8  months  of  1 968  the  people  In  the 
13th  Congressional  District.  Brooklyn, 
were  the  victims  of  a  total  of  15,213 
major  crimes  in  the  categories  used  by 
the  FBI  Crime  Index. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the 
monthly  Incidence  of  crime  in  this  dis- 
trict: 

January    1,776 

February    1,680 

March    1,797 

April    1.901 

May    1.9«0 

June    3, 116 

July   3,060 

August    1.986 


TOUI    - 18,313 


PiMinct 
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Down  In  The  Quartan,  an  elderly  black 
named  Jamea  KeUey  and  hla  yellow  dog, 
Lady,  found  a  way  to  beat  the  rent  A  toler- 
ant crew  leader  bad  let  them  take  over  an 
old  abandoned  bxis. 

Mr.  KeUey,  a  diabetic  whoae  fingers  were 
gnarled  and  disfigured .  was  wearing  two 
pairs  of  pants  against  the  cold.  An  unvented 
oU  heater  had  been  Installed  near  the  front 
of  the  bus,  and  he  had  to  keep  a  window 
open  to  avoid  suffocation  from  the  fiunee. 

He  and  Lady  slept  on  piles  of  rags  near  the 
rear,  where  there  was  a  little  cookstove.  The 
only  food  visible  was  a  pan  of  fatback  and 
some  pieces  of  fish  heavUy  salted  for  preser- 
vation. Mr.  Kelley  said  he  had  not  worked  in 
eight  months,  but  he  seemed  happy.  He  had 
Just  received  97  from  Mr.  Lee. 

TIN   cHiumBN   IN   Hirr 

In  a  black  camp  near  Mr.  Kelley's  bus. 
Mrs.  Pauline  Milton  and  10  children  were 
crammed  Into  a  two-bedroom-and-kltchen 
hut. 

"Me  and  two  of  the  little  ones  sleep  in  this 
bed."  said  Mrs.  Milton,  "and  there  are  two 
beds  in  the  other  room  and  one  In  the 
kitchen  for  the  rest." 

She  had  worked  two  days  that  week,  earn- 
ing SI  1.05  each  day.  and  paying  93  a  day  for 
baby  sitters. 

"I  cealdn't  afford  to  give  them  breakfast. ' 
-she  8*M.  surveying  the  hungry  brood,  "but 
we  had  boiled  beans,  rice  and  potatoes  for 
lunch,  and  I'll  give  them  the  same  for 
supper." 

Mrs.  sniton  Is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  migrants  eligible  for  county  welfare,  for 
she  has  lived  in  Immokalee  for  seven  years. 
She  said  she  had  applied,  but  had  been  told 
that  her  application  would  take  30  to  45  days 
to  process. 

Of  all  the  ethnic  groups,  the  Mexican- 
Americans  probably  suffered  most  during 
times  of  hunger.  Mr.  Dow  said,  as  he  drove 
past  "Utopian  Homes."  Some  of  the  Mexicans 
had  tried  to  alleviate  the  bleakness  by  plant- 
ing flowers  around  the  huts.  TsM... 

"Mexicans  are  proud."  Mr   Dow  explained.  -  — 

"and  feel  they  are  violating  cultural  mores  if 
they  ask  for  help." 

Mr.  Poster  said  that  the  Plorlda  State 
Board  of  Health  had  denied  the  existence  of 
widespread  malnutrition  in  Collier  County. 

PAaAsmc  iNrscnoN  crrra 
.  _       .              .-                                               .1.1..                 PitetntI 
People  are   hungry,   no  one  can   quibble  

about    that."    he   Insisted.   "And   there   Is   a 

tremendously    high    Incidence    of    parasitic  W 

Infection."  6|'"""IIIII 

Last  March  the  state  health  board  Issued  V.'"JiV/."'.' 

a  report  saying  that  a  team  of  doctors  had  TV 

"closely  observed"  some  migrant  children  at  .^| 

play  or  in  schools  and  clinics  and  that  "none  "" 

bad  gross  signs  of  malnutrition."  

The  report  said  that  pellagra,  a  severe  die-  CONSUMER    AFFAIRS    SUBCOMMTT- 
tary  deficiency  disease,  had  been  noted  but  TEE  TO  OPEN  HEARINGS  ON  UNI- 

only  in  "known  chronic  alcoholics."  FORM    CONSUMER   CODE 

In  riposte,  friends  of  the  migrants  rele«Md  

next  day  the  results  of  clinical  examinations  urkkl     n/Dir'UT   D  ATM  AM 

of  33  migrant  farm  children  of  Immokalee  by  HUN.    WKlun  I    r  A  1 ITIAPI 

the  Variety  Chlldren'srfiospltal  of  Miami.  q,  tkxas 

The   sampling    uncovered   ^*   !,"!l!l'''  ,^'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

eases    In    the    33    children,    ranging    from 
pneumonia  to  worms.  Monday,  February  17,  1969 

w'^*«w^w''H!L^^i\,'i'flnrt.^**i;:.-^nJ^  Mr.   PATMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   tomor- 

W.  Prawley.  described  the  nndlnga  aa    rather  _.                 .o»i.^          _         •« 

incredible    ..  a  moat  extraordimJy  morbidity  row— February    18— the   Consumer   Af- 

rate"  and  concluded:  "The  migrant  popula-  fairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 

tion  must  be  about  the  most  underprivileged  ing    and    Currency     Committee    opens 

In  the  nation,  at  least  in  terms  of  medical  hearings  on  the  so-called  Uniform  Con- 

attention."  sumer  Credit  Code  and  its  effect  on  the 

In  a  few  weeks  Couier  County  will  feel  the  Federal  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 

spotlight  of  national  publldty.  The  Senate  ^^^^  ^  the  last  Congress. 

Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  "^  'rhp«u»    hparlnaa   have    he«»n    called   bv 

Needs  Is  making  thu  county  lu  flrst  stop  on  "^5f^.  hearings  nave   oeen   caiiea   oy 

a  tour  of  suspwtwl  huagw  arwM.  our   distinguished  colleague   from   Mis- 

The  committee  Is  seeking  Information  on  ^oxxri.    Mrs.    LMHOt    K.    Sullivan,    as 

the  failure  of  the  Federal  food  programs  to  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 

reach  mllllona  of  poor  Amerlcaaa.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be  one  of  the 
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During  these  8  months,  our  district  was 
victimized  by  5,078  burglaries,  4,993  lar- 
cenies of  $50  and  over,  and  by  3.937 
motor  vehicle  thefts.  The  cumulative 
total  of  crimes  in  the  district  shows  that 
our  people  are  exposed  to  more  than  60 
major  crimes  every  day. 

The  Crime  Index  trend  for  August  and 
for  the  flrst  8  mcmths  of  1968  shows: 


Crimn  aninst  (he  person: 

Murder    and    nonnt|lig«nt    man- 

slaufhtor 

Fortibl*  rsps 

Robbery 

Assault 

Total,  crimts  aitinst  the  person 

Climes  atainst  property: 

Burilary.    

Larceny.  KO  and  ovef 

Motor  vehicle  thefts 

Total,  crimes  afsinst  property. . . 
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The  following  tables  show  the  crim- 
inal statistics  for  the  13th  Congressional 
District  for  August  and  for  the  flrst  8 
months  of  1968: 
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most  important  issues  to  face  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  in  1969.  Through  thl.s 
imiform  code,  attempts  are  being  made 
to  wipe  out  the  hard-earned  advances 
made  for  the  consiuner  in  the  Consumei 
Credit  Protection  Act — truth-in-lending 

Among  other  things,  this  code,  which 
is  being  pushed  in  48  of  the  50  State  leg- 
islatures this  year,  would  raise  interest 
i-ates  on  small  loans  and  installment 
piuchases  to  36  percent.  At  the  same 
time  it  woLild  allow  interest  charges  of 
24  percent  on  revolving  credit,  which  is 
most  commonly  used  by  the  large  de- 
partment stores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consumer  groups  all  over 
the  Nation  are  opposing  this  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code.  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  news  release  recently  issued  by 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
detailing  that  organization's  opposition 
to  the  code: 
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OowBuitn  Pedmution  of  Amsmca 

Washznoton  D.C— In  messages  to  gover- 
nors and  legislative  leaders  In  all  60  stetes. 
consumer  Federation  of  America  today  de- 
clared lU  "unalterable"  opposition  to  the 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code. 

The  national  Board  of  CPA  voted  Its  un- 
Quallfled  opposition  last  Friday  night  (Jan- 
uary 31) .  Their  resolution,  a  speech  of  Judge 
George  Brunn  of  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  munic- 
ipal court,  and  documents  prepared  for  CPA 
bv  a  special  task  force  of  lawyers  were  for- 
warded to  state  leaders  today.  Previously. 
CPA  members  only  urged  delay  until  con- 
sumers could  study  the  Code's  Impact  on 
consumers. 

CPA  U  a  federation  of  136  consumer- 
oriented  organizations  In  37  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.. 
is  CPA  president  and  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's   Consumer    Advisory    Council. 

Judge  Brunn  spoke  at  Consumer  Assem- 
bly '69  here  last  week  with  members  of 
CFA's  legal  task  force,  chaired  by  Benny 
Kass,  serving  as  a  resource  panel.  CPA  at- 
torneys who  analysed  the  Code  are  Edward 
Berlin  and  Anthony  Rolsman  of  the  firm 
of  Berlin.  Roslmnn.  and  Kessler  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  National  Board  or  Consumer  Fedeba- 

TioN  OF  America  Resoi-ution.  January  31. 

1909 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
Board  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code.  We  believe  that  the 
credit  Industry  has  used  the  formulation  of 
a  uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  to  under- 
mine the  Federal  Truth-In-Lending  bUl. 

Consumer  fought  for  eight  years  to  get  a 
meaningful  Truth-in-Lendlng  bill  through 
Congress.  We  do  not  Intend  to  see  the  bene- 
fits of  Truth-ln-Ijendlng  taken  away  by  a 
state-by-state  enactment  of  an  antl-consum- 
mer  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code. 

The  Board  Instructs  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  the  officers  to  give  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  constituent  state  bodies  In  op- 
posing the  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  February  10  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  entitled:  "A  Code  To  Legalize 
Usury": 

A  Code  To  Legalize  UstniY 


Sometime  before  July,  48  of  the  50  state 
legislatures  will  consider  bills  devised  to 
write  into  law  maximum  interest  rates  of 
as  much  as  36  per  cent  for  small  loans  and 
Installment  purchases  and  as  high  as  24  per 
cent  for  revolving  charge  accounts.  The  pro- 
posals are  the  object  of  heavy  lobbying  by 
bankers  and  small  loan  companies.  But  they 
.ire  also  beginning  to  raise  eyebrows  on  Capi- 
tol HIU.  Most  recently.  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
denounced  them  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  proposals  to  "legalize  usury"  and  warned 
that  If  adopted  they  will  codify  "some  of 
the  highest  Interest  rates  ever  Imposed  on 
the  American  consumer." 

Mr.  Patman  is  dead  right.  For  what  the 
tinanclers  have  done  is  to  move  quietly  but 
effectively  to  subvert  not  only  the  Intent  of 
the  truth-ln-lendlng  act  passed  last  year  by 
Congress,  but  to  undermine  many  of  the 
consumer  protection  statutes  already  on  the 
books  In  most  of  the  states.  To  do  this,  they 
have  devised  a  neat  legal  gimmick  called  the 
Uniform  Credit  Code,  which  uses  to  their 
own  advantage  provisions  In  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  act  Itself. 

Their  gimmick  Is  this:  the  new  Federal 
law  allows  state  law  to  supersede  It  In  cases 
where  the  state  law  is  at  least  aa  strong  on 
truth  In  lending  as  the  Federal  act.  The  Fed- 
eral law  requires,  among  other  things,  that 
lenders  and  creditors  disclose  Interest  rates 
on  credit.  It  does  not.  however,  set  celUngs 
on  thoae  rates.  The  monled  Interests  have 
drafted  language  In  their  Code,  therefore. 
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which  carefully  meets  all  the  Federal  dU- 
closure  standards,  while  at  the  same  time 
setting  outrageously  high  interest  rates,  and 
worse,  removing  a  host  of  restrictions  and 
responsibilities  now  Imposed  on  the  finance 
industry  by  law.  The  Code,  In  the  guise  of 
protecting  the  public  from  disreputable  prac- 
tices, U  couched  In  language  so  obtuse,  so 
unreadable,  as  to  tax  the  skill  of  the  keenest 

lawyer.  ^  „  ,. 

Some  of  the  language  In  the  proposed  Cali- 
fornia Code,  and  like  It  the  codes  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  states,  was  unraveled  Into  lay- 
men's terms  by  Judge  George  Brunn  of 
Berkeley  In  an  address  before  the  Consumer 
Assembly  here  last  month: 

Under  present  law.  Judge  Brunn  said,  small 
loan  companies  are  scrupulously  regulated 
and  subject  to  suspension  or  revocation  of 
their  licenses  for  infractions  of  the  law.  The 
Code,  however,  says  that  such  action  can  be 
Uken  only  after  "repeated  and  willful 
violations." 

"Present  law  forbids  the  taking  of  realty 
as  security,"  Judge  Brunn  pointed  out,  but 
the  Code  allows  It  In  loans  over  $1000.  The 
meaning  of  this,  of  course.  Is  that  failure  to 
repay  a  loan  can  result  In  the  loss  of  one's 
home,  an  occurrence  not  uncommon  to  fam- 
ilies In  urban  ghettos. 

A  partial  list  of  other  "protections"  to  the 
consumer  reads  as  follows: 

Present  law  forbids  charges  In  addition  to 
interest  other  than  official  fees  and  Insurance. 
The  Code  would  allow  a  host  of  other  charges. 
Including  delinquency  charges,  deferral 
charges,  and  a  vaguely  worded  loophole  al- 
lowing "charges  for  other  benefits  .  .  .  con- 
ferred on  the  debtor." 

The  present  law  provides  for  bonding;  the 
Code  does  not. 

Unlike  present  law,  the  Code  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  loan  company  from  transacting 
business  under  a  different  name. 

Unlike  present  law,  there  la  no  require- 
ment to  give  the  borrower  a  receipt  for  each 

payment.  ^.^..,.1 

Unlike  present  law,  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  Incomplete  Instruments 
(blank  contracts  filled  In  after  they  are 
signed) . 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  catalogue  of 
horrors  Is  equally  as  long  and  as  disreputable 
for  credit  sales.  The  worst  feature  of  this 
sleazy  attempt  to  subvert  laws,  of  course.  Is 
that  It  will  be  the  poor,  upon  whom  the 
financiers  can  most  easily  prey,  who  will 
suffer  the  consequences. 

This  Is  an  Issue,  therefore,  which  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  gripping 
inner  city  ghettos  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  states  and  the  Congress 
to  It  win  surely  Indicate  whether  those  In 
authority  Intend  to  attack  the  problems  of 
the  cities  with  something  other  than  rhetoric. 
Consumer  protection  laws  are.  If  anything, 
m  need  of  strengthening.  If  the  Code  pro- 
posed by  the  financiers  Is  adopted  in  any  of 
the  states,  however,  the  poor,  and  with  them 
the  interests  of  the  public,  will  have  suffered 
a  major  defeat. 
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on  to  acid,  and  so  forth.  It  includes  the 
statement: 
It's  their  life  and  their  choice. 


IT'S  NOT  JUST  THEIR  LIFE- 
OTHERS  ARE  INVOLVED 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  student 
publication  in  a  New  Hampshire  school, 
as  reported  editoriaUy  in  the  Manchester, 
N  H..  Union-Leader  on  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1969.  contends  that  the  use  of 
marihuana  is  up  to  the  individual,  as  is 
the  question  of  whether  he  wants  to  go 


Here  again,  as  with  the  nonnegotiable 
demands  of  the  student  demonstrators  et 
San  Francisco  State  and  elsewhere,  is  a 
baldfaced  untruth  if  society  itself  is 
established  pro  bono  publico.  The  use  of 
LSD  or  the  equivalent  is  not  a  matter  of 
personal  free  choice.  It  is  against  the 
law.  It  is  even  against  the  law  to  have  it 
in  possession  much  less  manufactiu-e  it. 
The  use  of  LSD  makes  a  person  danger- 
ous to  himself  and  dangerous  to  society 
both  in  the  use  and  in  the  risk  of  reac- 
tivation at  the  most  unpredictable  times 
in  the  future,  to  say  nothing  of  probable 
brain  damage  and  certain  genetic  defects 
that  can  be  transmitted  to  the  as  yet  un- 
tHjrn  or  unconceived. 

No  society  that  calls  itself  civUized  can 
afford  to  give  to  its  citizens  the  Individual 
right  of  choice  as  to  the  use  of  such  sub- 
stances. There  is  not  nor  should  there 
be  any  such  freedom  of  choice  except  in 
the  sense  that  if  an  individual  wishes  to 
commit  suicide  and  can  find  the  means 
lie  has  his  decision. 

Those  adults  who  are  party  to  this  con- 
tinued line  of  garbage  with  our  yoxmg 
ought  to  be  removed  from  any  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  processes.  This 
Is  a  mission  for  local  school  boards  across 
America.  If  I  ever  saw  a  cause  that  ought 
to  become  a  crash  program,  this  Is  It. 
The  Union-Leader  editorial  follows: 

Marihuana  Backed  at  Monadnock 
Parents  are  not  specifically  accountable  to 
the    public    for    the    quality    of    Instruction 
they  give  their  children. 

However,  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire 
do  have  some  say  about  the  kind  of  guidance 
the  young  receive  from  the  public  servants 
(teachers)  who  take  over  thU  responsibility 
during  most  of  the  waking  hours,  180  days 
a  year  We  wonder,  sometimes,  If  the  public 
Is  getting  the  wise  supervision  It  Is  paying 

Take,  for  example,  the  "Copper  Moth."  a 
high  school  publication  of  the  Monadnock 
regional  school.  The  teacher  supervisor  Is 
listed  as  a  Mrs.  Sherman. 

Literary  wlng-stretchlng  Is  a  good  thing. 
No  doubt  about  It.  A  certain  amount  of  lati- 
tude Is  obviously  indicated,  else  the  teacher 
will  find  herself  writing  the  whole  thing. 
Yet  there  are.  or  ought  to  be.  boxmdaries. 
What  appears  in  print,  therefore,  Is  not  only 
youthful  expression  but  also  a  reflection  of 
the  taste  and  good  Judgment  of  the  "ad- 
visor." 

It  was  on  this  last  count  that  we  were 
partlculariy  interested  In  an  unsigned  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  "Moth."  It  starts  out 
rather  importantly:  "There  Is  a  growing 
Dhobla  in  this  area  about  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. Most  people  feel  that  It  Is  a  danger- 
ous,  hablt-formlng  drug  that  can  only  lead 
to  worse  things.  For  this  reason.  I  chose  to 
defend  the  drug.'  _        ,.,  „c 

In  a  later  paragraph  we  read:  As  far  as 
marihuana  leading  to  something  else  Is  con- 
cerned. It's  all  up  to  the  individual.  If  he 
wants  to  go  on  to  acid.  S.TP..  or  heroine. 
It's  up  to  him;  marihuana  will  not  form  the 
stepping  stone.  Most  kids  I  speak  to  are  con- 
tent with  grass  and  are  afraid  of  anything 
stronger  ...  But  it's  their  life  and  their 

''^It!?' possible  that  the  fledging  author 
doesn't  know  that  police  records  show  rn^t 
hard  narcotics  addicts  do  start  with  mari- 
huana. He  may  not  know,  also  that  a  pow- 
mg  body  of  evidence  points  to  «ie  use  of 
marihuana,  hashish  (a  refined  form  of^arl- 
huana.    barbiturates    and    narcotics    among 
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ceeaagera  ••  »n  tmportant  e«ua«  of  youthful 
vandklUm  and  Tlol«nc«.  In  •  town  in  Csll- 
fornla.  sixth  graders  were  so  hooked  tbey 
were  arranging  robberies  In  each  other's 
homes  to  get  money  (or  the  stuff. 

It's  possible  the  writer  didn't  know  the** 
things  but  Mrs.  Sherman  ought  to  have 
known  It. 

To  go  on  with  the  student  editor's  com* 
menu:  Adults  drink,  he  said,  "becaua*  U 
gives  them  a  good  feeling  Grass  Ls  much  the 
same,  only  It's  much  more  defined.  A  tr«- 
mendou*  feeling  of  detachment,  like  you'r* 
not  really  there:  after  you  say  something, 
you  wonder  If  you  really  said  It.  Is  this  bad?" 

evidently  teacher  Sherman  dldnt  think  It 
was  "bad"  enough  to  supervise  out  of  the 
script — or.  that  since  what  was  being  de- 
fended with  curious  enthusiasm  Is  actually 
against  federal  law.  the  whole  piece  had  no 
place  In  a  student  publication. 

We  doubt  that  even  a  raise  In  teacher* 
salaries  would  Improre  thia  kind  of  superrl- 
alon  and  Judgment. 


OFFICIAL  PRAYERS  THRILLINO 
OCCASION 


4I0N.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THB  HOnSK  OF  RKPRBSJENTATTVKS 
Monday.  February  17.  19S9 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  SDeaker.  the  presi- 
dential and  congressional  prayer  break- 
fasts this  year  were  very  Inspirational 
and  set  the  proper  tone  for  the  coming 
year.  They  continued  the  practice  set  In 
President  Nixon's  Inauguration  with  Its 
emphasis  on  prayer  for  guidance  in  lead- 
ing the  Nation  through  these  very  diffi- 
cult days. 

E>avld  Lawrence  wrote  a  column  con- 
taining some  of  the  pertinent  statements 
from  these  two  services  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1969. 1  Uisert  It  In  the  Rxcoro  at 
this  point: 

OmciAL  PxATEks  Thbuxjno  Occasion 
( By  David  Lawrence) 

For  more  than  two  booia  yesterday  morn- 
ing, most  of  the  persons  who  head  up  the 
government  of  the  (Tnlted  States  engaged  In 
prayer  First  there  was  a  congressional 
prayer  breakfaat.  at  which  members  of  both 
houses  and  their  friends  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  present.  Then 
came  the  annual  presidential  prayer  break- 
fast, attended  by  the  Cabinet  and  members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  the  governors  of  sev- 
eral states. 

President  and  Mrs.  IfUon  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  tCrs.  Agnew  were  guests  at  both 
gatherings.  Altogether,  nearly  3.000  men 
and  women  attended  the  two  functions.  It 
was  the  largest  number  to  participate  In  an 
annual  presidential  prayer  breakfast,  which 
now  have  been  held  for  17  years. 

Nixon.  In  his  talk,  said  that  recently  he 
haU  studied  the  Inaugural  Addressee  of  aU 
preceding  presidents,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  one  theme  was  common  to  every  one  of 
them.  Each  President,  he  declared,  "reooc- 
nlzed  the  spiritual  heritage  of  this  nation 
and  asked  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  this 
country — In  not  only  Ita  affairs  at  home,  but 
its  affairs  abroad." 

Nixon  said  he  alao  found  one  theme  run- 
ning through  the  majority  of  the  letters  he 
had  been  able  to  read  among  the  thousands 
which  have  oome  to  the  White  House  from  all 
over  the  country  since  Inauguration  day. 
He  commented: 

"In  tbeae  days  in  which  religion  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  faahiooable  in  many  quarters,  in 
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these  days  when  slceptlclsm  and  even  agnos- 
ticism seems  to  t>e  on  the  upturn,  over  half 
of  all  the  letters  that  ha«e  come  Into  our 
olBce  have  indicated  that  people  of  all  faiths 
and  of  all  natloos  In  a  very  simple  way  are 
saying: 

"  °We  are  praying  for  you  Mr.  President.  We 
are  praying  (or  this  country.  We  are  praying 
for  the  leadership  that  this  nation  may  be 
able  to  provide  (or  this  world.' 

"As  I  read  tboae  letters,  I  realized  how 
great  was  my  responsibility  and  how  great 
was  your  responsibility,  those  who  share  with 
me  these  days  in  government.  I  realize  that 
people  whom  we  will  never  meet  have  this 
deep  religious  faith  which  has  run  through 
the  destiny  of  this  land  from  the  begin- 
ning.   . 

"I  am  proud  to  stand  here  today  In  the 
preeence  of  thoee  who.  by  your  t>elng  here, 
indicate  that  you  have  not  lost  (alth  In  this 
nation.  Tou  have  not  lost  (alth  in  the  reU- 
glous  background  that  has  sustained  us. 

"As  a  matter  of  (act.  we  are  entering  a 
period  when,  sustained  by  that  faith,  we  wlU 
be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  which  Is  ours — 
a  challenge  which  comes  to  very  few  people  in 
the  history  of  man.  It  Is  America's  now. 
Whether  we  succeed  or  we  fall  will  depend  or 
determine  whether  peace  and  freedom  sur- 
vive on  this  world. 

"We  win  meet  the  challenge  .  .  .  becauae 
we  win  be  sustained  and  inspired  by  the 
prayers  of  millions  of  people  across  this 
world." 

Vice  President  Agnew  read  a  passage  from 
the  Bible.  There  were  greetings  from  the  Sen- 
ate prayer  breakfast  group  by  Sen.  John 
Stennls  of  Mississippi,  and  from  the  House 
prayer  breakfast  group  by  Rep.  Oraham  Pur- 
cell  of  Texas,  as  well  as  prayers  by  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muakle  of  Maine  and  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field of  Oregon. 

Dr  Billy  Oraham.  the  evangelist,  dellverad 
a  special   message  In  which  be  emphasised 
that,  while  there  Is  a  tendency  to  t>e  pessi 
mlstlc  about  the  future.  America  haa  dealt 
with  difficult  time*  before.  He  said: 

"I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  take  our  eyea 
off  our  shortcomings,  and  off  our  failure*  and 
off  our  selves,  and  put  them  on  the  Christ 
who  said,  'Tou  must  be  born  again.'  " 

Dr.  Oraham  called  (or  a  new  birth  of 
spirit,  a  new  birth  of  the  heart,  and  a  rell- 
C^otu  awakening  throughout  America. 

It  was  a  thrilling  occasion.  Not  only  were 
portions  of  the  event  televised  In  this  coun- 
try, but  It  was  broadcast  overseas  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam and  elswhere.  This  emphasis  on  prayer 
la  characteristic  of  the  feeUng  of  dedication 
that  prevails  in  government  nowadays,  as  the 
challenges  of  the  era  confront  members  of 
both  parties  with  a  responsibility  of  unprec- 
edented proportions. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  cowNaencTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania. It  is  with  sadness  that  we  observe 
this  occasion  while  the  valiant  people 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation  are  still  op- 
pressed by  the  yoke  of  Russian  imperlo- 
coloniallsm. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
come  to  realize  that  no  nation  can  be 
denied  its  sovereignty,  and  no  people  will 
long  tolerate  the  rejection  of  their  right 
to     self-determination.     However,     the 
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events  of  the  past  year  In  Czechoslovakia 
demonstrate  that  the  Russians  are  still 
blind  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  men 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  employ  authori- 
tarian repression  whenever  the  q>lrlt  of 
freedom  stirs. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  Its  Illegal 
occupation  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  in 
direct  violation  of  existing  treaties  and 
international  law.  and  against  the  free 
will  of  the  people.  They  have  not  been 
content  to  stop  with  this,  but  have  en- 
gaged In  an  intensive  program  of  russlH- 
cation  designed  to  destroy  the  rich  and 
centuries-old  culture  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

The  free  world  must  not  rest  until  the 
Soviets  withdraw  their  army,  police,  and 
ruling  apparatus  from  Lithuania,  so  the 
people  of  Lithuania  may  freely  elect  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  the  most  fit- 
ting commemoration  we  can  offer  to  the 
brave  citizens  of  Lithuania,  the  heroes 
who  have  died  In  quest  of  Lithuanian 
liberty,  and  the  countless  relatives  and 
friends  of  Lithuania  In  the  United  States, 
Is  the  reaiBrmatlon  that  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  has  not  been  for- 
gotten and  the  struggle  for  it  will  con- 
tinue imtil  won. 


THE  YOUTH  REVOLUTION— - 
A  POSniVE  RESPONSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

111  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af ondav,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  l^ow  that 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress' 
greatest  concern  Is  with  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  youth.  Never  In  the  history 
of  any  nation  has  there  been  a  greater 
effort  made  to  improve  the  education  and 
training  of  young  people. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
the  ranking  Republican  member  has  sat 
in  practically  continuous  session  to  bring 
an  ever-improving  educational  system. 
The  Federal  participation  in  funds  for 
this  laudatory  purpose  has  increased 
manifold  in  the  last  few  years.  Even  this 
early  in  the  session.  Chairman  Perkins 
has  been  calling  a  great  number  of  school 
superintendents  before  us  so  that  we 
might  learn  the  results  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  seek  improving  amendments. 

Despite  our  dedication  to  an  all-uut 
effort  to  make  our  education  an  avenue 
by  which  our  youth  might  have  a  total 
chance  of  equality  of  opportunity,  we 
have  strife  and  riotous  discord  in  many 
of  our  schools. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some 
of  this  is  caused  by  those  enemies  of  our 
Nation  who  are  working  on  the  principle 
that  "a  house  divided  must  fall,"  I  do 
believe  that  much  of  it  has  been  effected 
by  a  lack  of  communication.  Some  peo- 
ple have  seen  the  term  "generation  gap" 
so  often  that  both  our  yoimg  people  and 
those  of  our  generation  have  come  to 
accept  it. 

I  believe  that  we  must  challenge  the 
charge  of  this  so-called  "generation  gap" 
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and  open  up  the  channels  of  communica- 
tions between  us.  We  must  know  their 
viewpoints  and  they  must  understand 
our  views  and  purposes.  I  am  confident 
that  if  this  rapport  should  be  estebUshed 
that  we  would  gradually  see  an  end  to 
the  dominance  of  those  who  would  teach 
violence  as  the  only  method  of  change. 
Today  there  are  over  7  million  college 
students.  In  some  schools,  a  minute 
eroup  by  raising  their  strident  voices 
to  a  great  volume,  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  voice  of  aU  youth.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  disenfranchised 
the  great  majority  of  the  student  body 
and  damaged  the  reputation  of  their  uni- 
versities to  the  extent  that  industry  has 
lost  confidence  In  its  gi-aduates. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  a  presidenUal 
youth  agency  could  best  solve  this  prob- 
lem It  should  have  a  dual  function  to 
bring  to  us  the  suggested  programs  of 
the  constructive-thinking  students  and 
keeping  them  informed  of  the  strides 
that  we  are  making  to  assist  them. 

I  do  know  that  President  Nixon  has  a 
great  concern  for  our  youth.  When  he 
was  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  devoted  a 
great  share  of  his  energies  to  service  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

During  the  past  campaign,  he  created 
a  student  coalition.  At  that  time,  he  said: 
The  next  President  of  the  United  States 
must  create  new  machinery,  new  ways  for 
these  young  people  to  participate  In  the 
major  questions  of  the  day.  I  believe  that 
my  Student  Coalition  could  be  helpful  In 
this  area. 

Many  times  during  that  campaign  and 
since  taking  office.  President  Nixon  has 
mentioned  the  attention  that  his  admin- 
istration wiU  pay  to  the  "legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  young  people  of  America." 
There  are  few  people  who  have  devoted 
more  of  their  time  and  energies  to  this 
problem  than  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d. 
After  graduating  from  college,  he  began 
working  for  an  agency  for  homeless  boys. 
Later  he  served  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee devoted  to  salvaging  juvenile  de- 
linquents. In  recent  years,  he  has  spent 
much  time  in  communication  with  our 
youth  and  is  proof  that  the  generation 
gap  can  be  closed.  I  know  that  we  could 
coimt  on  his  valuable  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of   a   presidential   youth 
agency. 

Recently  Mr.  Rockefeller,  while  accept- 
ing the  annual  award  of  the  Society  of 
Man,  made  a  very  comprehensive  speech 
about  his  findings  on  the  subject.  He  only 
did  this  after  months  of  preparation, 
traveling  to  various  areas,  and  discussion 
with  our  young  people. 

These  statements  later  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review — a  copy  of  which  fol- 
lows. I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will 
derive  a  new  knowledge  of  the  subject 
from  the  words  of  this  great  public- 
service  dedicated  American.  The  material 
follows 
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Response 

(By  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d) 

I  am  very  muoh  aware  of  the  purposes  and 
ideaU  of  the  Society  for  the  Family  of  Man. 
And  I  am  also  very  much  aware  of  the  most 
dlsUngulshed  persons  who  have  received 
your  award  In  the  past.  For  these  reasons,  I 
am  deeply  and  humbly  grateful  for  this 
honor. 
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There  Is 'of  course  a  great  deal  of  familial 
strife  in  the  Family  of  Man.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  this  Society  is  a  healthy  sense 
of  realUm  in  its  concern  for  complex  human 
problems.  There  is  recognition  that  merely 
uttering  lofty  ideals  is  not  enough;  one  must 
confront  the  problems  directly. 

In  this  spirit,  I  would  like  to  explore  with 
you  a  problem  that  has  special  relevance  to 
the  concept  of  the  Family  of  Man.  For  lack 
of  a  better  term,  it  has  been  called  the  youth 
revolution.  For  some  months  past,  I  have 
been  embarked  on  the  adventure  of  trying 
to  understand  the  world  of  the  young.  My 
trip  was  not  fueled  by  LSD,  but  it  had  its 
psychedelic  moments.  I  even  attended  a  per- 
formance of  "Hair"— and  I  enjoyed  it,  espe- 
cially the  music.  In  my  encounters  with 
student  activists.  I  found  that  I  have  a 
chronological  problem,  being  somewhat  past 
the  age  of  30.  And  for  some  reason,  they  also 
tend  to  see  me  as  a  member  of  the  Establish- 
ment. 

Although  I  am  sure  the  students  went 
away  thinking  of  me  as  more  square  than 
groovy,  I  did  feel  that  we  communicated  well. 
When  you  are  really  Interested  In  ihem. 
young  people  will  not  only  talk— they  will 
also  listen.  SlmUarly,  I  met  with  a  number 
of  older  persons  and  found  the  discussions 
with  them  equally  productive. 

When  I  started  on  my  trip,  I  assumed  that 
I  would  end  up  by  directing  my  remarks  to 
the  young.  And  I  worried  about  this  because 
I  did  not  want  to  seem  paternalistic  or  to 
preach.  I  need  not  have  worried  because  I 
quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject  would  be  beat  ad- 
dressed to  that  large  minority  group  of  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  40.  my  fellow  members 
of  the  older  generation. 

Today's  youth  revolution  puzzles  many  of 
us    We  wonder  If  It  is  really  new   ind  dis- 
tinctively different.  After  all,  there  is  nothlPR 
new  about  youthful  idealism  and  youthful 
protest.   Every  generation   has  had  its  gap. 
But  It  seems  to  me  uiunistakably  clear  that 
we  are  experiencing  something  much  more 
than  the  age-old  rebelliousness  of  youth.  The 
ferment  of  today  Is  deep  and  Intense.   Al- 
though the  activists  are  a  minority  of  young 
people,  it  Is  a  larger  and  more  vocal  minority 
than  ever  before.  The  youth  revolt  is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon,  occurring  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  a  dozen  other  countries 
such  as  France,  Mexico,  Japan  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. There  is  a  tenacity  that  was  lacking 
m  the  past.  Toung  people  do  not  seem  to  be 
merely  getting  something  out  of  their  sys- 
tems. Perhaps  it  Is  too  early  to  tell,  but  I  clo 
not  believe  they  will  slip  easily  into  the  com- 
forts of  suburbia  and  the  career,  leaving  be- 
hind their  Idealism  and  impulse  for  change 
How  do  we  explain  this  phenomenon  as 
it  is  occurring  in  the  United  States?  There 
are  many  theories  and  no  entirely  satisfac- 
tory  answers.   The   young   people   of   today 
were  born  after  the  depression  and  under  a 
nuclear  shadow.  In  an  age  of  affluence  and 
potential    Armageddon,    they    are    less   con- 
cerned   about    material   security    and    more 
concerned  about  basic  human  values.  They 
feel  that  time  Is  running  out  on  the  great 
problems— war,     racial     injustice,     poverty. 
They  dislike  the  impersonallsm  of  large  or- 
eaniatlons     and     of     rapid     technological 
change  Because  of  the  Influence  of  the  mass 
media  and  the  freedoms  of  our  society  young 
people  today  learn  faster  and  mature  earlier. 
They  become  quickly  aware— and  deeply  re- 
sentful  of    the    differences    between    what 

older  people  say  and  what  they  do. 

In  short,  the  very  accomplishments  of  our 
generation— in  technology,  conununlcatlons, 
affluence— have  served  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  on  what  we  have  failed  to 
accomplish. 

I  want  to  confess  frankly  that  when  I 
started  my  inquiry,  I  was  biased.  My  instincts 
told  me  that  very  much  of  what  young  peo- 
ple are   doing   and    saying   today   basically 
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makes  sense  and  Is  good.  I  found  this  to  be 
even  more  true  than  I  had  thought. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  Ignore  the  dis- 
turbing elements  of  the  youth  revolution. 
There  are  the  far-left  extremists  who  say 
that  present  society  must  be  destroyed.  Their 
challenge  mtist  be  met.  There  are  the  truly 
alienated,  the  loners  and  drop-outs.  They 
must  be  helped.  There  is  the  use  of  danger- 
ous drugs.  This  must  be  stopped.  Too  of- 
ten, while  fighting  for  their  beliefs,  young 
people  disregard  the  baste  human  values  and 
rights  which  they  are  espousing.  They  fre- 
quently lack  compassion.  They  are  often  con- 
temptuotiB  of  those  who  do  not  fully  agree 
with  them.  While  crying  out  to  be  heard, 
they  will  shout  down  a  speaker. 

Yes,  there  is  much  to  irritate  and  dis- 
turb the  older  generation.  But  I  submit  that 
we  have  let  ourselves  be  distracted  by  the 
colorful  fringes  to  the  point  where  we  miss 
the  central  meaning  of  today's  youthful  pro- 
test I  am  convinced  that  not  only  Is  there 
tremendous  vitality  here,  but  there  Is  also 
great  potential  for  good  If  we  can  only  un- 
derstand and  respond  positively .  I  believe 
this  becomes  evident  if  we  examine  how  the 
youth  revolution  is  manifested  In  three  of 
the  basic  institutions  of  our  society. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  legal  framework 
of  society  and  Its  attendant  issues  of  vio- 
lence, social  protest.  Justice,  and  respect  for 
the  law.  A  major  factor  distinguishing  the 
current  revolt  from  the  past  Is  the  skill  of 
young  people  In  the  tactics  of  social  pro- 
test They  act  In  ways  that  would  have  been 
hard  to  Imagine  for  the  rebels  of  my  genera- 
tion They  nave  learned  weU  from  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  1950s  and  the  Viet- 
nam protest  of  the  1960s. 

Yet  for  the  most  part  young  people  at- 
tempt to  work  within  normal  channels  to 
present  their  grievances  and  estabUsh  a  di- 
alogue They  have  tried  to  work  through  the 
political  system,  with  their  support  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  as  the  best  example.  It  is  they 
who  have  made  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA  and 
the  Teachers  Corps  more  than  slogans.  Many 
young  people  are  preparing  for  long-term  ef- 
forts to  change  society.  For  example,  the  law 
students  of  today  are  concerned  less  about 
trusts  and  estates  and  corporate  law  and 
more  about  how  just  the  laws  are,  how  poor 
people  and  black  people  can  get  a  better 
break  before  the  law. 

But  even  as  the  majority  of  young  people 
work  constructively  for  change,  it  remains  a 
fact  that  severe  provocation  and  even  vio- 
lence have  increased  as  forms  of  social 
protest.  The  protestors  are  fired  by  their  sense 
of  moral  righteousness.  They  feel  they  have 
learned  from  experience  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  loud  and  demonstrative  to  get  results. 
It  is  this  behavior  that  compels  attention  and 
strikes  fear  for  the  very  stability  of  American 

society.  .  ,  ,    r„. 

The  nature  of  our  response  Is  crucial,  lor 
it  has  everything  to  do  with  whether  there 
will  continue  to  be  violence  and  whether  vio- 
lence will  pay. 

We  must  understand  that  social  protest  has 
an  honorable  history  and  has  a  rightful  place 
in  any  enlightened  society.  We  have  only  to 
remember  that  It  was  social  protest  that 
brought  this  nation  Into  being. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 
respect  for  law  and  the  maintenance  of  order 
are  essential  for  the  protection  of  everyone 
in  our  society.  Young  people— anyone— who 
break  the  law  as  a  form  of  protest  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  penalty  and  hope  for 
ultimate  vindication.  ,  .,  ..  Th« 

But  If  we  stop  here  we  wUl  have  failed.  The 
concept  of  law  and  order  is  meaningless  with- 
out justice.  We  must  be  ready  to  re-examine 
our  assumptions— and  our  laws.  To  do  so. 
we  must  open  channeU  of  communicaUon. 
We  must  have  dialogue.  If  we  do  not— if 
we  think  the  only  answer  is  to  suppress  du- 
sent-then  the  responsibility  for  violence 
hangs  as  heavily  on  us  as  it  does  on  tnose 
who  protest. 
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ICany  peraona  fe«l  today  that  another  ot 
our  fundamental  Instltutlona — the  family — 
la  In  trouble.  Much  haa  been  written  and  aatd 
about  the  penniaslve  nature  of  the  American 
family,  which  allegedly  la  reapoaslble  for 
nuuiy  of  the  Ilia  of  today's  youth.  Yet  crltU 
of  American  parents'  "overpermlsalve- 
'  haa  been  part  of  our  society  since  the 
17th  century  Puritans.  In  his  penetrating 
study  of  our  country  early  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury, De  TocquevUle  comments  about  the 
domination  of  youth  t^nd  their  lack  of  respect 
for  their  elders.  Even  the  authoritarian  Vic- 
torian age  was  beset  with  youthful  rebellion. 

The  family  provides  a  framework  and  a  set 
of  guidelines  for  a  child's  growth  and  de- 
velopment toward  adulthood  It  Is  the  par- 
ents' responsibility  to  give  the  child  love, 
freely  and  warmly  shared,  and  discipline, 
fairly  but  firmly  administered,  which  In  turn 
means  time,  attention  and  interest  devoted 
to  the  child.  In  this  way.  family  life  plays  a 
major  role  In  determining  the  stability  of  the 
child,  and  the  depth  and  solidarity  of  his 
values. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my  belief  that 
children  learn  much  more  from  what  their 
parents  do  than  from  what  they  say.  Many 
young  people  state  that  while  their  parents 
talk  about  love.  Integrity,  freedom,  and  fair 
play,  their  actions  are  heavily  oriented  to- 
war^  materialistic  security,  comfort  and 
status.  They  repeatedly  point  out  that  they 
are  nol  rejecting  their  parents  themselves, 
but  rather  what  they  see  as  the  hypocrisy  of 
their  parents'  double-standard  approach  to 
important  social  values. 

Again.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of 
our  response  Is  crucial.  If  I  am  right  that  the 
ferment  of  youth  Is  potentially  of  enormous 
benefit  to  society,  then  we  might  ask:  Would 
we  really  rather  have  apathetic  and  obedient 
copies  of  ourselves?  More  importantly,  we 
might  take  the  criticisms  of  young  pieople 
seriously  and  re-examine  some  of  our  basic 
assumptions.  This  of  course  Is  not  easy.  We 
are  used  to  our  children  listening  to  us.  not 
our  listening  to  them.  Everyone  likes  to 
think  that  he  has  done  reasonably  well  In 
life  so  that  It  comes  as  a  shock  to  find  our 
children  believing  differently.  Change  can  be 
very  difficult  and  threatening,  especially 
when  the  pressure  comes  from  the  young. 
The  temptation  Is  to  tune  them  out;  It  takes 
much  more  courage  to  listen. 

When  we  turn  to  the  third  of  our  basic 
Institutions — the  church — we  encounter  a 
deep  Irony.  Young  people  today  are  com- 
mitted to  values  of  love,  human  dignity,  In- 
dividual rights,  and  tnut  In  one's  fellow- 
man.  These  are  precisely  the  values  of  our 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage.  The  church  has 
been  their  proponent  for  centuries.  And  yet 
no  institution  In  our  society  Is  today  sofTer- 
Ing  more  from  the  sheer  Indifference  of  the 
young.  Sy  and  large,  they  have  dismissed 
the  church  as  archaic.  Ineffective,  and  even 
Irrelevant. 

One  young  man  told  me:  "There's  a  genu- 
ine religious  revival  going  on.  but  the  church 
Is  mlaslng  out  on  It."  Another  said:  "The 
church  co\Ud  fill  a  great  need  In  our  society. 
If  It  would  fociis  less  on  the  divine  and  moi« 
on  how  to  apply  Christian  teaching  to  today's 
world." 

The  problem  again  Is  that  the  young  people 
perceive  hypocrisy.  They  know  the  values  the 
church  upholds,  but  they  see  too  little  In 
the  way  of  action  and  results.  Religion  to 
many  of  them  Is  Sunday  morning  tedium  In- 
stead of  a  guiding  force  and  an  inspiration. 

Once  again,  we  must  examine  our  own 
behavior,  we  of  the  older  generation.  The 
church  Is  not  some  Impersonal  edifice,  al- 
though all  too  often  It  seems  that  way.  The 
church  Is  what  we  have  made  It.  Its  dilemma 
Is  that  while  Its  mission  should  be  the  right- 
ing of  wrongs  and  the  active  pursuit  of  the 
great  Judeo-Chrlstlan  values,  we  have  Instead 
made  It  for  the  most  part  a  force  for  tbm 
Btatxis  quo. 
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By  and  large,  we  are  much  more  conserva- 
tive as  elders  of  the  church  than  we  are  as 
parents.  The  minister  who  would  rem*ln  a 
minister  all  too  often  must  plea-se  a  conserva- 
tive laity,  those  who  support  the  church  fi- 
nancially The  result  Is  that  the  church  loses 
some  of  the  finest  members  of  the  younger 
generation. 

If  we  have  made  this  situation,  we  can  also 
change  It.  Any  dramatic  reversal  seems  Im- 
probable. But  the  young  people  will  come 
back  gradually  If  the  church  becomes  a  place 
for  searching  inquiry,  for  social  action.  If 
more  of  the  clergy  beoome  Involved  In  today's 
problems  and  If  the  laity  support  them — and 
become  involved  too. 

There  are  common  threads  that  run 
through  all  of  these  basic  Institutions  of  our 
society.  Tlie  problem  Is  not  In  our  legal  sys- 
tem, or  the  family,  or  the  church.  The  prob- 
lem lies  In  ourselves  as  people.  The  crucial 
Issue  Is  not  the  revolt  of  youth  but  the  na- 
ture of  our  response  to  It. 

Broadly  speaking.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  three  poeslbls  responses.  One  Is  backlash 
and  suppression.  We  caught  frightening 
glimpses  of  what  this  would  be  like  In  Chi- 
cago and  Mexico  City.  If  we  choose  this  route, 
the  only  victors  will  be  the  small  fringe  of 
extremists  who  want  to  see  our  society  de- 
stroyed. They  are  playing  one  of  the  oldest  of 
political  games,  that  of  the  provocateur. 
They  want  a  backlash  because  they  know 
that  repression  starts  a  vicious  circle  that  In- 
evitably leads  to  greater  and  greater  explo- 
sions, if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  fall  into 
this  trap,  then  we  will  deserve  what  happens 
to  us. 

A  much  more  likely  response  Is  apathy  or 
muted  hostility.  We  are  resentful  over  the 
Ingratitude  and  brashness  of  the  young.  We 
think  If  we  cover  our  eyes  and  stop  our  ears 
their  noise  and  fervor  will  go  away.  They 
don't  understand  how  really  complex  every- 
thing Is.  we  say.  Being  older,  we  believe 
we  are  wiser.  We  know  Idealism  Is  tempered 
by  time  and  that  realism  sets  In.  Soon  the 
young  activists  will  pass  the  magic  age  of 
30  and  eventually  they  will  be  stepping  into 
our  vacant  shoes.  We  secretly  enjoy  thinking 
atwut  what  a  tough  time  they  will  have  ex- 
plaining to  their  children  why  they  did  not 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  world. 

This  response,  or  lack  of  response,  basically 
avoids  the  Issue  or  yields  grudgingly  In  a 
kind  of  tokenism.  It  is  not  working  very 
well,  and  If  I  am  right  that  the  youth  revolt 
of  today  Is  something  much  more  than  the 
normal  rebelliousness  of  the  jroung,  then  It 
will  not  work  at  all  In  the  long  run.  We 
will  find  ourselves  constantly  pushed  toward 
the  brink  of  backlash. 

The  greater  tragedy  will  be  the  opportu- 
nity we  win  have  loet.  For  we  know  all  too 
well  th*t  time  is  ntnnlng  out  on  the  great 
problems  the  world  faces.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  choice.  By  suppression  or 
apathy,  we  can  make  the  youth  revolution 
Into  yet  another  problem — In  which  case  the 
burden  will  become  cnishlng.  Or  we  can  re- 
spond In  positive  ways  so  that  the  energy 
and  Idealism  of  youth  can  be  a  constructive 
force  in  helping  to  solve  the  world's  great 
problems. 

This  U  the  third  possible  response.  It  Is 
simply  to  be  responsive — to  trust  our  young 
people,  to  listen  to  them,  to  understand 
them,  to  let  them  know  that  we  eare  deeply 
about  them. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  how  to  suppress 
the  youth  revolution  we  of  the  older  gen- 
eration should  be  worrying  about  how  to 
sustain  It.  The  student  activists  are  In  many 
wajrs  the  elite  of  our  young  people.  They 
perform  a  service  In  shaking  us  out  of  our 
complacency.  We  badly  need  their  ability  and 
fervor  In  these  troubled  and  difficult  times. 
In  my  judgment,  the  key  to  sustaining  the 
energy  and  idealism  of  youth  Is  more  direct 
and  effective  action  on  the  problems  about 
which  young  people  are  concerned — the  pro6- 
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lems  of  our  cities,  of  our  environment,  ot 
racial  Injustice,  of  Irrelevant  and  outmoded 
teachings,  of  overpopulation,  of  poverty,  of 
war. 

To  achieve  such  action  we  of  the  older  gen- 
eration must  re-examine  our  attitudes,  our 
aAsumptlons  and  our  goals.  We  must  take  as 
seriously  as  do  the  young  the  great  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  values  of  our  heritage.  We  must  be 
as  dedicated  as  they  In  fighUng  Injustices 
and  Improving  our  laws.  We  must  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  Individually  and  col- 
lectively for  resolving  the  massive  problems 
of  our  society. 

And  secondly,  we  must  revitalize  our  ex- 
isting Institutions  whether  they  be  in  edu- 
cation, government,  religion,  business  or  poll- 
tics.  They  must  be  made  more  relevant  to 
today's  problems,  have  a  greater  sense  of 
mission.  At  the  same  time.  In  support  of 
the  Initiative  of  the  young,  ne*  programs 
and  Institutions  must  be  developed  which 
can  be  effective  In  areas  of  pressing  social 
need.  Fresh  approaches  to  meeting  today's 
problems  are  essential. 

A  unique  opportunity  Is  before  us  to  bring 
together  our  age  and  experience  and  money 
and  organization  with  the  energy  and  Ideal- 
Ism  and  social  consciousness  of  the  young 
Working  together,  almost  anything  Is  jjossl- 
ble. 

If  we  follow  this  course  each  of  us  will  be 
Involved  personally  and  positively  In  the  great 
drama  of  our  times  rather  than  feeling  our- 
selves to  be  weary  and  Impotent  victims  of 
Imponderable  forces.  The  antidote  to  despair 
Is  to  be  Involved,  to  be  Imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  that  fires  the  imagination  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  young.  There  Is  a  VISTA  slogan 
which  captures  this  spirit:  "If  you're  not 
part  of  the  solution,  you're  part  of  the 
problem." 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    If  ASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  Government  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
set  down  in  the  Constitution  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  is  the  concern  of  every 
responsible  citizen  who  seelcs  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  mechanisms  which 
insure  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Such  a  citizen  is  Mr.  Karl  Haartz.  of 
Andover,  Mass..  a  constituent  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
He  has  written  to  Governor  Sargent,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  Times 
with  his  recommendation  to  encourage 
better  government  by  strengthening  its 
structure,  and  thus  its  substance.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  honor  his  request  and  share 
the  contents  of  these  letters  with  my 
colleagues  In  the  House: 

ANDOvn,  Mass., 
Febi-uary  6,  1969. 
His  Excellency  Francis  W.  Sargent. 
Oovemor,  Commonwealth  of  Maaaachusetta. 
Boston  Mass. 

Sib:  Massachusetts'  progressive  contribu- 
tion to  the  design  of  governments,  limited 
and  responsible  to  ths  governed,  is  that  of 
separate  and  Independent  parts.  However, 
there  remains  to  be  Incorporated  Into  Its 
structure  a  correction  that  shall  secure  the 
subscsnce  as  well  as  the  form  of  such  gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  elementary  that  "...  to  lay  a  due 
foundation  for  that  separate  and  distinct 
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exercise  of  the  different  parts  of  government 
tH*  membeiB  at  each  should  have  as 
llttls  agency  as  possible  in  the  appointment 
of  ths  meml)ers  of  the  others."  In  achieving 
an  arrangement  that  would  aocompllah  this, 
Massachusetts  has  an  opportunity  to  Improve 
upon  the  original  and  so  give  another  Na- 
tional example  for  better  government. 

The  efficacious  corrective  is  a  Constitu- 
tional requirement  that  no  elected  or  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  legislative  branch 
niay  be  appointed,  or  serve  In  the  executive 
or  judicial  branch  of  government  untu  a 
period  of  14  years  had  passed  since  last 
serving  In  the  legislative. 

ThU  step,  forward,  would  secure  for  us  the 
substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  a  govern- 
ment of  separate  and  Independent  parts  be- 
cause, as  It  is  now.  each  time  an  Intcrbranch 
appointment  Is  made  It  cuts  asunder  the  full 
fabric  of  the  ConsUtutlon's  purpose.  In  most 
respects  it  la  contrary  to  the  substance  of 
the  Constitution:  state  and  Federal. 

This  overdue  corrective  would  cut  deep 
into  government  by  InstltuUonallsm,  crony- 
Ism.  poUUcal  nepotism  and  political  debt 
paying.  All  of  these  are  evidence  of  a  govern- 
ment of  form  but  without  the  substance  of 
separateness  and  independence  of  Its  parts. 
This  correction  would  also  discourage  new 
programs  and  the  expansion  of  those  pro- 
grams that  are  mostly  without  merit. 

It  Is  suggested  that  you  consider  placing 
this  matter  before  the  General  Court  as  a 
step  toward  removing  some  of  the  cause  of 
unsatlsfactlon  with  our  Commonwealth's 
government.  It  would  also  be  a  step  toward 
placing  Massachusetts  In  the  forefront  of  set- 
Ung  a  good  example  for  State  governments 
throughout  the  NaUon  as  weU  aa  for  the 
Federal  government. 

Turning  now  to  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Convention  for  our  State.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  you  consider  asking,  should  that 
Convention  materialize,  that  it  must  remove 
at  least  18,000  words  from  the  present  Con- 
stitution and  add  not  more  than  1200  words. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Karl  Haartz. 
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This  overdue  correction  would  cut  deep 
Into  government  by  instltutlonlsm,  cronyism, 
political  nepotism,  political  debt  paying.  All 
these  are  evidence  of  a  government  with  the 
form  but  not  the  substance.  The  corrective 
would  also  discourage  new  programs  and  the 
expansion  of  present  programs  without 
merit. 

With  every  good  vrtsh, 

Karl  Haar'tz. 


Andovcx.  Mass., 
February  6, 1969 
The  EnrroR. 
The  New  York  Ttmea 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkar  Sir:  Massachusetts'  progressive  con- 
tribution to  the  f*eslgn  of  governments, 
limited  and  responsible  to  the  governed.  Is 
that  of  three  parts  separate  and  Independent 
of  each  other.  However,  there  remains  to  be 
incorporated  into  Its  structure  a  correction 
that  shall  secure  the  substance  as  well  as  the 
form  of  such  governments. 

It  is  elementary  that  "...  to  lay  a  due 
foundation  for  that  separate  and  distinct 
exercise  of  the  different  parts  of  govern- 
ment .  .  .  the  members  of  each  should  have 
as  little  agency  as  possible  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  meml>ers  of  the  others."  In 
achieving  an  arrangement  that  would  accom- 
plish that.  Massachusetts,  any  other  State, 
or  the  Federal  government  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Improve  upon  the  original  and  so 
give  another  National  example  for  better 
government. 

The  efficacious  corrective  is  a  Constitu- 
tional requirement  that  no  elected  or  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  legislative  branch 
may  be  appointed,  or  serve  In  the  executive 
or  judicial  branch  of  government  untU  a 
period  of  14  years  has  passed  since  last  serv- 
ing In  the  legislative. 

This  step,  forward,  would  secure  for  us 
the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  separate  and  independent  parts 
because,  as  It  Is  now,  each  time  an  inter- 
branch  appointment  Is  made  It  cuts  asunder 
the  full  fabrle  of  the  Constitution's  pur- 
pose. In  most  respects  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
substance  of  the  Conatltutton. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NKW    JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
February  16,  was  a  day  of  celebration 
and  sorrow.  It  was  the  51st  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  remember  that  day  as 
recognition  of  all  the  now  captive  nations 
which  enjoyed  the  freedoms  that  we  feel 
are  essential  to  the  basic  rights  of  all 
mankind,  for  such  a  brief  moment  in 
history. 

The  declaration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918,  was  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  struggle 
and  plarming,  hope  and  frustration. 
The  Lithuanian  people  had  been  domi- 
nated by  larger  powers  from  all  sides, 
the  Polish,  the  Germans,  and  the  Rus- 
sians, continually  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  union  with  Poland  began  in  1386.  In 
1795,  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Russia, 
during  the  third  partition  of  Poland. 
Bravely,  the  Lithuanian  people  tried  to 
throw  off  the  Tsarist  rule,  but  were  un- 
succ^sful.  The  Russian  domination  came 
to  an  end  in  1915,  when  Lithuania  was 
overrun  by  German  armies.  During 
the  First  World  War,  Lithuania  was 
overrun  by  both  German  and  Russian 
armies,  which  seized  or  destroyed  every- 
thing of  any  value. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  con- 
ditions were  looking  more  favorable  for 
Lithuanian  independence.  The  defeat  of 
Germany,  coupled  with  the  internal 
revolution  in  Russia,  indicated  that  the 
time  had  now  come  for  the  Lithuanians 
to  become  the  free  and  independent 
people  they  had  so  long  dreamed  of  being. 
On  February  16,  1918,  an  independent 
Lithuanian  state  was  proclaimed,  based 
on  democratic  principles. 

Although  their  troubles  were  not  yet 
over,  the  time  had  come,  and  the  begin- 
ning was  made.  After  settling  differences 
with  Soviet  Russia  and  Germany,  the 
Lithuanian  people  adopted  a  peiinanent 
constitution  on  August  1,  1922,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  people  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  i-eligion,  and  communi- 
cation. Their  period  of  independence, 
during  which  time  the  country  progressed 
in  all  areas — agricultui-e,  industry,  arts, 
and  social  legislation— was  to  last  only 
22  years.  With  the  coming  of  World  War 
n,  the  Lithuanians  were  again  overrun 
by  the  German  and  Russian  armies. 
Finally,  in  1940,  Lithuania  was  declared 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  our 
great  Nation  that  those  freedoms  we  hold 
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so  dear,  and  on  which  our  country  was 
founded,  should  be  the  rights  of  all  men. 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  right  of 
sovereignty  of  all  nations.  The  right  to 
direct  their  government's  course  without 
outside  interference.  As  we  commemorate 
the  brief  period  during  which  Lithuania 
enjoyed  that  sovei-eignty  and  those  free- 
doms, we  would  do  well  to  reafliim  our 
faith  in  those  ideals. 

The  memory  of  the  struggles  endured 
by  the  Lithuanian  people;  their  courage 
and  continued  hope  for  freedom,  should 
Inspire  us  all.  We  salute  them  today,  and 
join  in  their  hope  for  a  future  In  which 
all  men  will  be  free  to  direct  theii-  own 
lives.  We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  realization  of  these  hopes. 


RHNI-AMNESTIES  AND  MAXI- 
PDRGES  IN  GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  PEIASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  February  14  issue  of  Commonweal 
magazine  traces  developments  in  Greece 
during  1968,  a  year  during  which  the 
colonels  who  staged  the  coup  of  April 
1967  were,  for  the  first  time,  totally  in 
charge.  The  International  Year  of  Hu- 
man Rights  turned  out  to  be,  in  Greece, 
"a  year  of  the  consistent  denial  of  those 
rights,"  the  article  concludes. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  features 
of  the  year  was  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  United  States — In  contrast  to  our 
other  European  allies — toward  the  junta. 
The  article  states: 

In  Washington,  developments  lu  Greece 
were  followed  with  a  benevolent  eye.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  United  States  has- 
tened to  give  the  regime  lull  diplomatic  rec- 
ogniUon  In  spite  of  the  flight  of  the  King 
whose  presence  had  theretofore  been  ilie 
State  Department's  official  excuse  for  accept- 
ing the  junta  as  a  legitimate  government. 
Toward  the  end  it  almost  stealthily  renewed 
lull  military  aid,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  represented 
progress  toward  the  restoration  of  democracy. 

The  complete  article  follows: 
The  Junta s  Yeah 
(By  Maurice  J.  Goldbloom) 

Although  the  military  junta  ruUng  Greece 
seized  power  on  April  21.  1967,  It  had  to  share 
some  part  of  Its  p«wer  \^-ith  the  King  almost 
until  the  end  of  that  year.  Only  since  the 
failure  of  the  King's  attempted  counter- 
coup  have  the  colonels  been  totally  In  charge. 
1968  was  their  year  of  power.  And  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  "International  Year  of 
Human  Rights"  was  in  Greece  a  year  of  the 
consistent  denial  of  those  rights. 

It  was  a  year  of  minl-amnestles  and  maxl- 
purges,  of  political  trials  following  one  an- 
other In  quick  succession  While  the  regime 
Itself  faced  trial  before  an  international 
covirt,  of  a  new  constitution  Imposed  through 
a  classic  totalitarian  plebiscite — and  of  an- 
other unscheduled  plebiscite,  less  to  the  re- 
gime's liking,  when  300,000  Athenians  turned 
out  for  the  funeral  of  the  sp<*esman  of 
Greek  democracy,  George  Papandreou.  It  was 
also  a  year  In  which  Washington's  social  hes- 
itations m  regard  to  the  Juntas-tout  not 
those  of   this   country's   Eviropean   allies— 
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wer*  graduAlly  eroded  In  the  name  of  Real- 
poUtik. 

Mucb  of  the  reftme's  vertMU  aetlTlty  dur- 
ing the  year  wma  concerned  with  the  new 
constitution.  A  committee  of  Jurists  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  brought  in  Its  draft 
at  the  end  of  December  1967;  the  Junta  was 
so  little  pleased  that  It  postponed  publica- 
tion of  the  proposals  until  March  16.  Not 
that  the  Junta  objected  to  the  many  un- 
democratic features  of  the  committee  draft. 
But  the  proposals,  drawn  up  before  the 
King's  unsucessful  counter-coup,  left  more 
power  to  the  monarch  than  the  Junta  was 
willing  to  give  hUn. 

Then  the  Junta  announced  that  there 
wotild  be  a  period  of  absolutely  free  debate 
on  the  constitution,  after  which  the  Junta 
would  revise  It  In  the  light  of  the  dlsciisslon. 
A  number  of  the  leading  poltlclal  figures  of 
the  country,  headed  by  former  Premiers 
George  Papandreou  and  Panayotls  Kanello- 
poulos,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  disapproval  of  the  draft 
and  the  procedure  which  the  government 
proposed  to  use  In  adopting  the  new  charter. 
Their  comments  were  not  published,  or  ap- 
peared only  In  distorted  form,  and  they 
were  Imprisoned  or  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest. In  contrast,  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man "welcomed"  the  draft  and  added.  "We 
are  further  pleased  to  note  that  comments 
from  the  Oreek  people  and  the  press  on  the 
draft  of  the  constitution  are  being  en- 
couraged." This  was  one  contribution  to  the 
discussion  the  Junta  was  glad  to  publish. 

Although  the  junta's  own  draft  was  prom- 
ised for  the  end  of  June.  It  actually  ap- 
peared In  mld-JuIy  It  differed  from  the  com- 
mittee version  principally  In  giving  no  power 
at  all  to  the  King.  Increasing  the  authority 
of  the  government  at  the  expense  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  giving  the  armed  forces  a  major 
role  in  the  government  while  making  them 
largely  autonomous.  Its  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  civil  liberties 
were  not  only  hedged  about  with  all  sorts  of 
restrictions:  all  civic  rights  and  legal  pro- 
tections could  be  taken  away  from  anyone 
who  "abused"  them.  The  "completely  free 
discussion"  of  the  constitution  which  the 
Junta  had  promised  continued  on  the  same 
basis  as  before:  anyone  was  free  to  say  or 
writ*  anything  he  wished  about  the  draft,  so 
long  as  It  was  favorable.  Tlie  government  also 
repeatedly  promised  that  all  the  Imprisoned 
political  leaders  would  be  released  In  time  to 
participate  In  the  discussion  and  to  oppose 
the  constitution  "If  they  dared." 
'  On  September  16  the  Junta  published  the 
revised  version  of  Its  draft  on  which  the  peo- 
ple were  to  vote  on  September  29.  It  Included 
one  major  change  from  the  July  draft.  In 
July  the  Junta  bad  retained  the  power  to  de- 
cide when  the  new  constitution  would  go  into 
force,  but  now  it  decreed  that  this  would  oc- 
cur Inunedlately  after  Its  adoption  In  the 
plebiscite — except  that  the  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  civil  liberties,  the  establishment 
of  political  parties,  elections,  and  parliamen- 
tary rule  were  to  be  Indefinitely  suspended. 
The  new  draft  also  eliminated  a  provision  In 
the  earlier  one  banning  anyone  who  had  ever 
been  a  citizen  of  any  other  country  from  par- 
ticipating In  Oreek  dvlc  life.  This  provision 
had  been  aimed  at  Andreas  Papandreou,  a 
former  American  citizen,  but  Archbishop 
lakovos  of  the  Oreek  Orthodox  diocese  of 
North  America  protested  that  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment must  not  treat  Greek-Americans  as 
foreigners,  and  the  provision  was  eliminated. 

On  September  23  the  promised  amnesty  for 
political  leaders  took  place:  aeven  were  re- 
leased. Including  former  Premiers  Papan- 
dreou and  Kanellopoulos.  Six  days  might 
seem  a  short  time  for  the  freed  leaders  to 
participate  In  the  constitutional  "debate" — 
but  the  government  made  clear  that  they 
were  not  to  use  the  time  In  that  way. 
Premier  Papadapoulos  declared,  "I  hope  they 
win  not  make  another  false  step  and  force 
me  to  put  them  away  again." 
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The  plebiscite  showed  the  expected  over- 
whelming "yes"  vote:  each  voter  received  two 
ballots,  one  "yes"  and  one  "no."  In  the  rural 
areas  the  fact  that  the  local  gendarme  might 
ask  to  see  which  ballot  the  voter  had  not  de- 
posited In  the  box  was  enough  to  assure 
unanimity.  In  the  Athens-Piraeus  area,  bow- 
ever,  there  were  foreign  observers  at  many 
polling  places:  as  a  result  only  77.3  percent  of 
the  voters  in  the  area  were  ofllclally  recorded 
as  voting  for  the  constitution.  Bven  more 
significant,  33.3  percent  of  the  voters  In  the 
country  as  a  whole  failed  to  go  to  the  polls 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  voting  was  compul- 
sory and  the  government  had  threatened 
severe  sanctions  against  non-voters.  (Greeks 
knew  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat:  the 
Junta  had  removed  people  from  their  Jobs 
for  having  failed  to  vote  in  the  election*  of 
1948.)  All  those  who  failed  to  vote  have  now 
been  ordered  to  submit  written  explanations; 
If  these  are  not  satisfactory  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  such  civil  sanctions  as  loss  of  auto- 
mobile permits  and  driving  licenses,  and  will 
also  l>e  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Andreas  Papandreou,  freed  at  the  end  of 
December  1967,  left  Greece  shortly  there- 
after and  soon  took  a  leading  role  In  the 
opposition  to  the  Junu  outside  Greece  and 
to  some  extent  Inside  the  country  as  well.  In 
February  he  announced  the  formation  of 
the  Pan-Hellenic  Liberation  Movement 
(PAK)  to  unite  all  opponents  of  the  Junta 
within  Greece  and  abroad.  PAK  later  made 
an  agreement  for  cooperation  with  the  Patri- 
otic Front,  an  organization  which  was  closely 
related  to  the  pre-coup  Dnlon  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Left  ( EDA ) .  Nevertheless  a  number  of 
underground  organizations  continued  to 
work  more  or  less  Independently  on  one  an- 
other, although  In  most  cases  their  relations 
were  friendly.  There  was,  however,  one  ex- 
ception: the  Oreek  Communist  movement 
split,  and  a  large  majority  of  Conununlsts 
and  Communist  sympathizers  both  In  Greece 
and  In  exile  broke  with  the  Moscow-backed 
leadership  of  Koastas  Kollyannls.  (Neither 
Kollyannis  nor  any  member  of  his  Politburo 
had  been  In  Greece,  since  1948.)  EDA  and  the 
Patriotic  Front,  through  which  the  Com- 
munists had  worked,  also  rejected  the  Mos- 
cow leadership.  The  Kollyannls  group  at- 
tempted, with  rather  little  success,  to  claim 
the  name  of  the  Patriotic  Front  for  a  rival 
underground  group  It  established  under  Its 
own  control:  it  had  little  following  In  the 
country.  The  split  originated  In  differences 
over  policy  in  Greece,  and  especially  In  the 
demand  of  those  within  the  country  for  con- 
trol over  their  own  organizations  and  pol- 
icies. But  It  soon  extended  to  other  Issues: 
EDA.  the  Patriotic  Front,  and  a  niunber  of 
the  leading  Communists  Imprisoned  in 
Greece  vigorously  protested  against  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Rome  small  groups  worked  In  Isolation 
fro  the  major  political  blocs.  One  such 
irroup  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Alexander  Panagou- 
lls  to  assassinate  Premier  Papadopoulos. 
The  Premier  explained  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt on  theological  grounds.  "Tou  may  be 
certain,"  he  said,  "that  as  long  as  God.  who 
U  a  pbllhellene,  links  my  life  with  the  Inter- 
esU  of  Greece,  I  will  be  safe.  God  has  always 
l>een  a  phllhallene  and  It  is  proved  that  he 
continues  to  be  so,  to  the  embarrassment  of 
th*?  enemies  of  Greece." 

Panagoulls  took  the  stand  at  his  trial  to 
assert  that  he  had  acted  entirely  alone,  and 
to  ask  that  the  death  sentence  be  Imposed 
un  him.  Ha  also  described  the  extreme  tor- 
tures to  which  he  had  been  subjected  and 
asked  that  they  be  verified  by  medical  ex- 
amination. Although  he  was  sentenced  to 
death — not,  ostensibly,  for  the  assassination 
attempt  in  which  nobody  was  Injured  but  for 
desertion  from  the  armed  forces  and  plotting 
to  overthrow  the  government — worldwide 
pressure  led  to  a  commutation  of  his  sen- 
tence to  life  imprisonment.  There  are  reports 
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that  he  is  being  subjected  to  continuing 
torture. 

The  Junta  continued  to  maintain  Itself 
with  almost  no  support  outside  the  armed 
forces:  with  the  exception  of  Panayotls 
Plplnellls,  who  had  accepted  the  Foreign 
Ministry  at  the  time  of  the  Cyprus  crisis  of 
1967,  not  one  major  political  figure  had  pub- 
licly cast  his  lot  with  the  colonels.  But  the 
underground  opposition  also  failed  to  achieve 
active  mass  support:  Greeks  on  the  whole 
opposed  the  regime  but  were  effectively  iso- 
lated by  its  repressive  techniques. 

However,  the  death  of  George  Papandreou 
served  as  a  catalyst  to  mass  opposition. 
Papandreaou  had,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  main- 
tained his  intransigent  opposition  to  the 
Junta  In  spite  of  repeated  periods  of  house 
arrest  which  his  friends  believe  significantly 
hastened  his  death.  More  than  any  other 
man  he  symboliiMd  the  desire  of  the  Greek 
people  for  the  return  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom, and  in  death  he  rallied  them  to  that 
cause  even  more  eloquently  than  in  life. 
Some  fifty  thousand  Athenians  crowded  the 
cathedral  and  the  square  In  front  of  It  for 
his  funeral  services:  at  least  a  quarter  mil- 
lion more  lined  the  route  of  the  funeral 
cortege  to  the  cemetery.  In  the  cathedral 
itself  political  leaders  of  all  groups  came  to 
pay  their  respects  or  If  they — like  Mlkos 
Theodorakls.  who  was  under  house  arrest, 
and  the  self-exiled  Constantlne  Karamanlls— 
were  absent,  they  sent  wreaths. 

Papandrpou's  old  friend  and  opponent 
Panayotls  Kanellopoulos  told  the  mourners 
"I  bow  before  George  Papandreou  in  the 
name  of  our  past  conflicts,  all  of  which  took 
place  within  the  arena  of  democracy."  And 
from  the  throng  In  the  square  and  along 
the  route  there  were  cries  of  "Democracy" 
and  "You  will  always  be  our  leader. "  Others 
shouted  "Today  is  the  day  we  vote  no!"  And 
at  the  grave  some  cried  out  "Papandreou. 
now  you  are  free!"  while  several  hundred 
young  people  took  up  the  shout,  "The  giant 
is  fallen:  he  leaves  an  heir,  Andreas!  Liberty! 
Liberty!"  Now  people  knew  that  they  were 
not  alone  In  their  opposition  to  the  Junta: 
there  seemed  little  doubt  that  far  more  ol 
them  would  henceforth  be  ready  to  give 
that  opposition  an  organizational  form,  in 
spite  of  the  ever-present  danger  of  imprison- 
ment and  torture. 

WASHINCTON    AND   STKASBOFaC 

In  Washington,  developments  in  Greece 
were  followed  with  a  benevolent  eye.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  United  States 
hastened  to  give  the  regime  full  diplomatic 
recogmtlon  in  spite  of  the  flight  of  the  KlnK 
whose  presence  had  theretofore  been  the 
State  Department's  official  excuse  for  accept- 
ing the  Junta  as  a  legitimate  government 
Toward  tlie  end  it  almost  stealthily  renewed 
full  military  aid,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  represented 
progress  toward  the  restoration  of  democracy. 

In  Strasbourg,  however,  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  European  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  took  a  different  point  of  view 
The  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  de- 
clared on  September  26  "that  the  draft  con- 
stitution drawn  up  by  the  Oreek  Government 
does  not  conform  to  democratic  principles; 
that  the  conditions  in  the  months  preceding 
the  referendum  on  the  draft  constitution 
have  made  a  free  and  democratic  campaign 
impossible  .  .  .  and  that  it  cannot  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  free  expression  of  the 
popular  will."  It  condemned  "the  continued 
refusal  of  the  Oreek  Government  to  restnb- 
llsh  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedora.s 
and  to  ensure  the  rapid  return  to  a  demo- 
cratic parliamentary  regime."  Expressing 
"solidarity  with  the  Greek  people  in  Its  pres- 
ent plight  and  especially  with  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  repressive  measures."  It  placed 
the  question  of  possible  suspension  of  Greece 
from  membership  In  the  Coimcll  of  Europe 
on  Its  agenda  for  January  1969. 

Meanwhile  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  took  up  the  charges  which  had  been 
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l,rou^t  «c*tnst  the  Oreek  regime  In  1967  by 
the  SoandlnaTlan  countries;  consideration  of 
them  had  been  delayed  by  the  Junta's  unsuc- 
cessful challenge  to  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction, During  December  the  Commission 
beard  numerous  witnesses  describe  the  tor- 
tures and  other  violations  of  human  rights 
which  had  taken  place  in  Greece  under  the 
Junta,  while  others  contradicted  the  colonels' 
assertion  that  their  overthrow  of  Greek 
democracy  and  suppression  of  human  rights 
bad  been  Jtutlfied  by  a  danger  of  Communist 
insurrection.  The  Commission  planned  to 
bold  further  hearings  in  January, 

Internally,  the  Junta  is  likely  to  face  In- 
creasing dlfBculUes  In  the  coming  months. 
The  Greek  economy  has  seriously  deterior- 
ated since  the  coup;  not  only  has  there  been 
a  sharp  drop  In  the  economy's  growth  rate, 
but  serious  balance  of  paymenU  difficulties 
have  developed  and  there  has  been  a  rise  of 
more  than  a  third  in  currency  In  circulation 
and  a  quarter  In  bank  credit.  Only  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  economy  has  prevented 
this  inflation  of  the  money  supply  from  being 
reflected  In  higher  prices. 

Meanwhile  a  major  part  of  the  country's 
financial  reserves  have  been  dissipated;  the 
Junta  has  concealed  this  by  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  secret  gold  sovereign  Internal 
stabllizaUon  fund  to  the  official  reserves,  by 
pawning  some  »70,000.(X)0  worth  of  the  gold 
reserve  and  including  both  the  gold  and  the 
money  borrowed  against  It,  and  by  counting 
in  its  reserves  about  $60,000,000  more  bor- 
rowed abroad  on  terms  requiring  that  It  be 
left  on  deposit  wltli  the  lenders. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demonstration  at 
the  Papandreou  funeral  has  paved  the  way 
for  the  development  of  a  resistance  move- 
ment which  win  be  able  to  organize  the  dis- 
content which  the  Junta's  economic  malfea- 
sance seems  likely  to  produce.  The  Junta  has 
been  rather  desperately  trying  to  escape  from 
its  economic  predicament  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  capital.  So  far  Its  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  notably  unfruitful:  the  Lit- 
ton contract,  which  was  ballyhooed  as  prom- 
ising an  investment  of  $850,000,000,  has  pro- 
duced less  than  1  percent  of  that  amount  In 
its  first  twenty  months.  The  new  Onassis 
agreement  appears  to  provide  for  approxi- 
mately forty  million  dollars  a  year  invest- 
ment— but  even  this  relatively  small  stim  Is 
not  promised  by  Mr.  Onassis,  but  is  mostly 
to  be  raised  by  him  from  others.  And  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  be  any  more  suc- 
cessful in  luring  foreign  investors  than  Lit- 
ton has  been. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  may  soon  see 
the  Junta  trying  to  parlay  Its  political  ties 
with  Washington  into  loans  and  grants.  One 
cannot,  of  course,  tell  what  Washington's 
response  will  be;  certainly  there  will  be 
strong  pressures  from  some  State  Depart- 
ment and  Pentagon  circles  in  favor  of  play- 
ing Santa  Claus  to  the  colonels.  But  one 
may  doubt  If  the  fiscal  atmosphere  will  be 
congenial  to  that  sort  of  generosity.  The 
colonels  may  even  find  themselves  driven  to 
make  concessions  to  their  pec^le. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

effect  by  the  Common  Market,  the  tax 
would  seriously  endanger  U,S,  soybean 
markets. 

On  February  3,  while  I  was  In  Bonn, 
Germany,  I  had  lunch  with  Pranz  Jo- 
seph Strauss,  the  German  Finance  Min- 
ister. During  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sions he  pledged  his  opposition  to  the 
proposed  tax.  He  authorized  me  to  state, 
publicly,  his  opposition.  Because  of  the 
interest  in  this  matter  by  soybean  farm- 
ers. I  submit  the  text  of  my  statement 
annovmcing  the  German  opposition  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
During   a   luncheon   discussion   In   Bonn, 
Germany  today,  February  3,  I  received  as- 
surances of  the  German  Minister  of  Finance 
Pranz  Joseph  Strauss  that  he  will  use  his 
Influence  to  oppose  the  new  high  excise  tax 
on  soybean  oil   and  meal  proposed  by   the 
European     Communities'     Commission     for 
Agriculture.  If  put  Into  effect  by  the  Common 
Market,  of  which  Germany  is  a  part,  the  tax 
would  seriously  endanger  U.S.  soybean  mar- 
kets. Last  year,  the  U.S.  sold  about  $450  mU- 
lion  in  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  meal  to 
the   Common   Market   and   $130   mllUon   to 
Germany.  I  pointed  out  to  the  finance  min- 
ister that  the  U.S.  outcry  Is  already  so  for- 
midable as  to  raise  the  probability  of  retali- 
ation if  the  tax  is  Imposed.  The  retaliation 
would  likely  Involve  higher  U.S.  tariffs  on 
cars  and  other  Items  produced  In  Europe  and 
would  also  tend  to  strengthen  U.S.  demands 
for  a  sharp  reduction  in  American  troops  In 
Europe.  Mr.  Strauss  told  me  he  favors  lower, 
not   higher,  barriers   to   trade   between   the 
United  States  and  Germany  and  authorized 
me  to  announce  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed tax.  Becatise  of  Mr.  Strauss's  position, 
I  consider  his  promise  to  be  a  big  help  in 
keeping  the  proposed  tax  on  the  shelf  where 
it  belongs.  U.S.  Minister  to  Germany  Russell 
Fessenden  was  also  present  at  the  luncheon. 


AFTER  MOON  FLIGHT 


WEST  GERMANS  TO  OPPOSE  EEC  IM- 
PORT TAX  ON   SOYBEANS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17    1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
soybean  farmers  are  worried  and  con- 
cerned about  the  prospects  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community — Common 
Market — imposing  a  new  high  excise 
tax  on  soybean  oil  and  meal.  If  put  into 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  6,  1969,  by  John  Noble  Wilford, 
describes  his  own  reactions  immediately 
following  the  highly  successful  laimch  of 
Apollo  8  and  outlines;  the  opportunities 
for  space  during  the  next  decade.  Mr. 
Wilford  in  his  article  points  to  the  pos- 
sibility for  utilitarian  application  in 
space  as  well  as  the  unboimded  frontier 
of  exploration  that  has  been  opened.  He 
summarizes  well  not  only  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  first  decade  in  space  but 
the  possible  returns  from  our  space  pro- 
gram in  the  future  and  its  potential 
benefit  to  all  mankind.  Mr.  WUford  in 
his  article  probes  the  practical  dreams 
of  such  outstanding  men  as  Dr.  Wemher 
von  Braun,  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Dr. 
George  E.  Mueller,  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Pickering  and  their  views  of  the  chal- 
lenge in  our  national  space  effort.  The 
article  fiollows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Jan.  6,  1969] 
Afteb  Moon  Plight 


(By  John  Noble  Wilford) 
The  earth  no  longer  shook.  The  air  was 
still,    no    longer    the    conveyor    of    staccato 
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thunderclaps.  The  orange  cloud  of  smoke, 
hugging  the  ground,  drifted  out  to  sea  from 
Launching  Pad  39.  Apollo  8  was  out  of  sight 
and  on  its  way  to  man's  first  voyage  around 
the  moon. 

Walking  away  from  the  press  site  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  the  rocket 
pioneer,  smiled  broadly,  brushed  back  his 
graying  blond  hair  and  recalled  something 
Jules  Verne  once  said.  "Anything  one  man 
can  Imagine,"  said  Verne,  who  a  century 
ago  wrote  of  man  flying  around  the  moon, 
"other  men  can  make  real." 

Apollo  8  made  real  the  fantasies  of  Verne 
and  other  men.  Future  Apollo  flights  in  1969 
are  expected  to  take  men  to  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  Such  experiences  should  not  only 
open  the  moon  to  on-the-scene  exploration, 
but  also  expand  as  never  before  man's  vision 
of  his  future. 

For  If  man  can  fly  to  the  moon,  what 
can't  he  do? 

TIlAtL  TO  THE  PLANETS 

In  the  exuberance  that  followed  Apollo  8, 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine  acting  administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, declared: 

"We're  looking  forward  to  the  day  there  will 
be  manned  space  stations  In  the  sky,  con- 
ducting lunar  explorations,  and  In  the  dis- 
tant future  beyond  that,  blazing  a  new  trail 
on  out  to  the  planets." 

Space  engineers  and  scientists  are  con- 
vinced that  in  the  next  25  years  communica- 
tions and  weather  satellites  will  ring  the 
earth,  men  will  be  ferrying  to  and  from  mam- 
moth hotel-like  orbiting  spaceships,  semi- 
permanent manned  scientific  outposts  will 
be  established  on  the ,  moon.  Instrument- 
laden  spacecraft  will  be  sktrOng  Jupiter. 
Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  and  robots 
and  perhaps  even  men  will  be  landing  to 
explore  Mars. 

Astronomers  may  be  studying  the  stars 
from  telescopes  on  the  airless  moon.  Geolo- 
gists should  be  speeding  across  the  lunar 
surface  In  special  roving  vehicles,  picking  at 
rocks,  digging  into  craters  In  search  of  clues 
to  the  origin  of  the  solar  system. 

SPATIAL  WORKSHOPS 

Although  space  may  never  replace  Pitts- 
burgh, Industry  may  be  producing  ball  bear- 
ings, telescope  lenses  and  steel  foams  in  or- 
biting workshops. 

Weightless,  a  phenomenon  regarded  with 
apprehension  before  the  space  age,  offers  sucli 
intriguing  manufacturing  possibilities.  Liq- 
uid, floating  In  a  weightless  environment, 
lakes  the  shape  of  a  perfect  sphere. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that  the  most  nearly 
perfect  metal  ball  bearings  could  be  cast  in 
space,  says  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  NASA's 
associate  administrator  for  manned  flight. 

Similar  techniques  could  also  be  developed 
to  produce  steel  foams  as  light  as  balsa  wood 
but  with  the  strength  of  solid  steel  or  com- 
posite materials  made  of  steel  and  glass. 

This  could  be  economical  on  a  limitc^l 
scale,  according  to  Dr.  Mueller,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  reusable  spacecraft  for  sliuttle 
service  between  earth  and  orbiting  labora- 
tories. They  could  be  in  service  by  1980.  de- 
livering payloads  in  orbit  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5  a  pound,  compared  with  the  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  dollars  a  pound  today. 

Large  workshops  in  orbit  are  the  next  big 
step,  predicts  Dr.  von  Braun.  who  is  director 
of  NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  in 
HuntsviUe,  Ala. 

They  could  be  used  for  survej-ing  earth 
resources,  using  current  technology  in  re- 
mote sensing  and  photography  to  detect  crop 
and  forest  diseases,  track  schools  of  fish,  fore- 
cast weather  weeks  in  advance,  remap  the 
world  or  spot  likely  sources  of  petroleum  and 
minerals. 

In  the  next  few  decades  man  will  be  busy 
reconnoltering  the  vast  reaches  of  the  solar 
system  beyond  the  moon. 
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Dr.  WllUam  H.  Pickering,  director  of  the 
Jet  Propulalon  Laboratory  in  PaMutena,  Calif., 
predict*: 

-We  wlU  be  ranging  aU  over  the  lolar  eys- 
t«in  observing  the  otber  planet*  wltb  un- 
manned spacecraft.  We  will  be  flying  to  the 
noons  of  Jupiter  and  through  the  rings  of 
Saturn.  We  will  be  landing  unmanned  probes 
on  some  of  the  planets,  certainly  Mars  and 
Venus  and  probably  on  one  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter." 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  unmanned 
voyages  could  be  the  "grand  tour"  of  the 
outer  planets.  Launched  In  1078.  a  spacecraft 
could  be  aimed  to  fly  by  Jupiter  and  on  to 
Saturn.  Neptxme  and  Uranus,  all  of  whose 
orbits  would  be  In  proper  position. 

Using  nuclear  rocketry.  It  should  be  possi- 
ble to  land  men  on  Mars  bsfore  the  century 
Is  out.  Dr.  Pickering  said.  And  on  the  moon 
he  envisioned  large  bases  to  which  scientists 
shuttle  from  time  to  time  much  as  they  visit 
outposts  on  Antarctica. 

■XPLOalNG    TH>    OCKANS 

The  sophistication  of  space  technology  is 
beginning  to  pervade  the  fields  of  medicine, 
metallurgy  and  communications.  Microelec- 
tronic devices  used  to  monitor  astronauts' 
health  In  space  are  being  applied  experi- 
mentally to  keep  watch  over  hospital  pa- 
tlents.'-Other  space  "spin-offs"  Include  the 
-syntbeela  of  diamonds.  Improved  welding 
techniques  and  a  refined  rocket  fuel  used  In 
treating  tuberculosis  and  mental  Illness. 

Space  technology  Is  also  spurring  explorers 
to  challenge  the  last  remaining  frontier  on 
earth — the  oceans.  Aerospace  engineers  are 
leading  the  way  In  building  new  research 
submarines,  deep-dlvlng  equipment  and  un- 
dersea laboratories  for  exploration  of  the 
untapped  resources  on  the  sea  floors. 

Not  least  of  the  effects  of  spaceflight  on 
mankind  oouid  be  spiritual.  Prom  far  out  In 
».  as  the  Apollo  8  astronauts  observe^, 
•arth  Is  a  blue  cloud-streaked  ball — an- 
other planet,  beautiful  but  not  particularly 
large.  And  when  they  were  flying  back  from 
the  moon,  they  spoke  of  returning  to  the 
good  earth."  not  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  space  offers  a  new  perspective  of 
earth.  As  Arthtir  C.  Clarke  observes  In  his  re- 
cent book.  "The  Promise  of  Space."  "The 
crossing  of  space— even  though  only  a  hand- 
ful of  men  take  part  in  It — may  do  much  to 
reduce  the  tensions  of  o\ir  age  by  turning 
men's  minds  outward  and  away  from  their 
tribal  conflicts.  It  may  well  be  that  only  by 
acquiring  this  new  sense  of  boundless  fron- 
tlws  win  the  earth  break  free  from  the 
ancient  cycle  of  war  and  peace." 


PROTEST  AGAINST  EXECUTION  OF 
JEWS  IN  IRAQ 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  mw  ToaK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVBS 

Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
execution  of  nine  Iraqi  Jews  is  an  act 
which  must  be  deplored  by  all  who  strive 
for  peace  and  understanding  in  this  cha- 
otic world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
repugnant  action  is  the  beginning  of  a 
cycle  of  massive  persecution  and  retalia- 
tion against  the  Jewish  community  In 
Iiaq. 

However,  deploring  this  latest  case  of 
genocide  against  the  Jews  Is  not  enough. 
We.  as  one  of  the  leading  legislative 
bodies  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
must  register  In  most  forceful  terms  our 
mortification  at  this  act  of  butchery. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Toward  this  end,  I  have  drafted  a  let- 
ter appealing  to  the  world  community  to 
use  all  appropriate  channels  at  its  com- 
mand to  prevent  this  threatened  genocide 
of  the  Jews  in  Iraq.  Tills  letter  signed 
by  64  Members  of  the  House  hns  been 
forwarded  to  the  United  Nations,  heads 
of  states,  and  the  chief  ofHcials  of  the 
international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions. 

The  text  of  the  letter  and  the  list  of 
signers  follow: 

We  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  appeal  to  the  world  community, 
through  all  appropriate  International  agen- 
cies and  diplomatic  channels,  to  prevent  the 
threatened  genocide  of  the  Jewish  conunu- 
nUy  of  Iraq. 

Objective  reports  from  the  Middle  East 
make  It  clear  the  primary  crime  of  nine 
Iraqi  citizens  hung  as  spies  was  Jewlshness. 
The  promise  of  Baghdad  radio  to  continue 
finding  scapegoats  for  domestic  problems  Is 
frlgbteulngly  reminiscent  of  the  start  of 
Hitler's  "final  solution"  to  the  "Jewish  prob- 
lem." 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  the  slaughter 
of  Innocent  people  because  of  their  religion 
or  race  must  bie  stopped  Immediately  and 
not  permitted  to  resume. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  of  New  York;  John 
B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois;  Thomas  L. 
Ashley,  of  Ohio:  Alphonzo  Bell,  of  Cal- 
ifornia: John  A.  Blatnlk,  of  Minne- 
sota: Glenn  M.  Anderson,  of  Califor- 
nia: Prank  Annunzlo,  of  Illinois:  Wil- 
liam A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Mario  Blaggl.  of  New  York:  Edward  P. 
Bolnnd.  of  Massachusetts. 
Prank  J.  Braaco.  of  New  York:  William 
S.  Broomfleld.  of  Michigan:  PhUUp 
Burton,  of  California:  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
of  California:  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr., 
of  Michigan:  George  H.  Pallon,  of 
Maryland:  Dante  B.  Pascell.  of  Plorlda: 
Thomas  S.  Poley,  of  Washington: 
James  O.  Pulton,  of  Peniuylvanla: 
Martha  W.  Grlfflths.  of  Michigan:  Sey- 
mour Halpem.  of  New  York;  Chet 
HoUfield.  of  California. 
W.  B.  Brock,  of  Tennessee:  J.  Herbert 
Burke,  of  Plorlda:  Tim  Lee  Carter,  of 
Kentucky:  EmlUo  Q.  Daddarlo,  of  Con- 
necticut: Harold  D.  Donohue  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: Leonard  Parbsteln.  of  New 
York:  O.  C.  Plsher.  of  Texas:  Samuel 
N.  Prledel,  of  Maryland:  Robert  N. 
OlaUno.  of  Connecticut:  Gilbert  Oude, 
of  Maryland:  Henry  Helstoskl.  of  New 
Jersey:  Craig  Hoamer.  of  California. 
James  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey:  Allard 
K.  Lowensteln.  of  New  York:  Robert 
McClory.  of  Illinois;  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 
of  Pennsylvania:  Richard  L.  Ottlnger, 
uf  New  York:  Bertram  L.  Podell.  of 
New  York:  Melvln  Price,  of  Illinois: 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin;  Pred 
B.  Rooney.  of  Pennsylvania:  Edward 
R.  Roybal,  of  California;  James  H. 
Bcheuer.  of  New  York. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York;  Donald  E. 
Lukens,  of  Ohio;  John  M.  Murphy,  of 
New  York:  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of 
Massachusetts:  Claude  Pepper,  of  Plor- 
lda: Howard  W.  Pollock,  of  Alaska: 
Roman  C.  Puclnskl.  of  Illinois;  Peter 
W.  Rodlno.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey;  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York; 
Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey;  Gamer  E.  Shrlver,  of  Kansas. 
Louis  Stokes,  of  Ohio;  Lionel  Van  Deer- 
lln.  of  California;  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  of 
CaUfomla;  Lawrence  O.  Wllllama,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey;  Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr., 
of  Ohio:  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  CaU- 
fomla. 


February  17  ^  1969 


SOYBEANS   MAY  BE   HEADINQ  TO- 
WARD COTTON-LIKE  DISASTER 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford Hardin,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
faces  a  crucial  decision  early  in  his  term 
of  oflQce.  He  must  determine  the  price 
support  levels  for  soybeans.  On  February 
6,  I  wired  the  new  Secretary  to  urge  him 
to  lower  the  support  price  so  that  the 
marketplace  system  may  be  allowed  to 
operate  once  more  to  bring  production 
of  soybeans  in  line  with  demand,  and  so 
that  Government  price  guarantees  will 
no  longer  serve  to  stimulate  overplanting. 
On  February  14,  I  followed  up  my  tele- 
gram with  a  letter  comparing  the  plight 
of  soybean  production  with  that  of  cot- 
ton and  calling  attention  to  omnious  par- 
allels in  the  two  crops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  text  of  my  wire  and 
letter  to  the  Secretarj'  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point : 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Repkesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6.  1969. 

Deab  M>.  SBcazTAar :  Your  forthcoming  de- 
cision in  regard  to  price  supports  for  soy- 
beans for  the  coming  year  is  one  of  crucial 
Importance  for  American  agriculture.  By  this 
wire  I  wish  to  encourage  you,  as  Pormer 
President  Johnson  might  have  said,  to  "bite 
the  bullet"  by  announcing  supports  at  the 
level  of  SZ.OS  a  bushel,  or  thereabouts. 

Parmers  and  grain  merchants  with  whom 
I  have  communicated  tell  me  this  figure 
would  be  low  enough  to  permit  the  market- 
place to  function  to  the  longterm  advantage 
of  farmers.  It  would  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
past  two  years  during  which  this  wondercrop 
of  yesterday  has  found  Itself  In  a  surplus 
problem  for  the  first  time. 

As  a  six-year  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  I  know  this  Is  a  tough 
decision  politically.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  action  to  cause  farmers  to  produce  once 
more  for  the  marketplace,  instead  of  gov- 
ernment bins,  will  not  only  pay  early  divi- 
dends to  the  soybean  farmer  but  will  give 
your  administration  the  best  possible  send- 
off.  Even  those  who  criticize — and.  believe 
me.  these  will  be  vocal — will  respect  you  lor 
the  decision. 

The  alternatives — keeping  the  support  at 
•2.50.  or  dropping  It'  an  amount  Insiifllcient 
to  Influence  planting  decisions — will  com- 
pound today's  problems:  surplus  stocks  will 
likely  Increase:  program  costs  will  Increase: 
the  Interests  wishing  to  protect  the  status 
quo  win  have  had  a  year  to  dig  In:  and  con- 
sequently, a  year  from  now  a  decision  to  re- 
duce price  supports  will  be  far  more  difficult 
than  today. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  talked  with 
farmers  pbout  this  problem,  and  one  of  them. 
Harry  Pick,  Chenoa,  Illinois,  stopped  at  my 
office  to  urge  me  to  speak  out  for  price  sup- 
port reduction  to  (2.05.  Mr.  Pick  was  na- 
tional soybean  champion  In  1966.  and  said  he 
had  attended  several  farmer  meetings  recent- 
ly In  Illinois.  Judging  by  Informal  surveys,  he 
believes  most  soybean  producers  will  support 
the  move.  Many  of  them,  he  said,  are  out- 
spoken In  calling  for  lower  supports.  They 
are  convinced,  he  said,  that  continued  sur- 
pluses like  those  of  the  past  two  years  mean 
serious  trouble  In  the  future. 

nilnols  was  the  top  producer  of  soybeans 
last  year,  and  the  district  I  represent  Is  one 
of  the  foremost  producers  In  the  state. 
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Pallure  to  drop  supports  substantially  at 
this  Ome  may  lead  to  a  surplus  problem  so 
serious  in  a  few  years  as  to  Involve  manda- 
tory acreage  controls. 

Paul  Pindlkt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONcaxss  or  the  United   States. 
House  or  representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  14, 1969. 
UEA«  Mb.  Sechetakt:  In  the  most  welcome 
luncheon  conversation  Monday  with  you  and 
Undersecretary  Phil  Campbell,  we  discussed 
the  surplus   problem   now  confronting  soy- 
bean growers  and  Its  relationship  to  govern- 
ment price  supports.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  explain  my  concern  over  the  soybean  out- 
look and  why  I  feel  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  price  support  for  the  1969  crop  Is  re- 
quired. 

The  blame  for  soybeans'  plight  may  prop- 
erly be  laid  squarely  at  the  door  of  your 
nredecessor,  former  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Pree- 
man  who  launched  In  1966  an  unfortunate 
drive  to  Increase  by  government  action  the 
production  of  soybeans.  He  permitted  soy- 
bean planting  on  acres  diverted  under  the 
cotton  and  feed  grains  program,  asked  pub- 
licly for  higher  soybean  production,  and 
opened  the  gate  to  serious  trouble  by  raising 
price  supporte  to  $2.50  a  bushel. 

At  the  time  I  vrarned  that  these  actions 
would  get  soybeans  Into  trouble,  and  Uouble 
Is  here.  I  call  It  cOtton-Uke  trouble  because 
it  has  the  same  characteristics  as  the  govern- 
ment-Induced problems  which  have  plagued 
the  land  of  cotton  In  recent  years. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  Cotton  supports  were  in- 
creased. This  hurt  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  artificial  pricing  served  as  an 
umbrella  under  which  synthetic  fibers  made 
rapid  progress  In  taking  cotton  markets  at 
home  and  In  stimulating  competitive  pro- 
ducaon  abroad.  Soon  government  bins  over- 
flowed with  cotton.  Program  costs  sky- 
rocketed In  1967.  the  program  cost  exceeded 
the  market  value  of  the  entire  crop. 
Note  the  grim  similarities  with  soybeans. 
The  high  price  supports  Mr.  Freeman 
started  In  1967  have  contributed  to  a  shock- 
ing carryover.  To  Illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  as  it  has  already  developed,  the 
commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  January  1 
showed  soybeans  in  government  Inventory 
and  under  loan  at  $961  mUllon,  exceeding 
com— unbelievably— by  $20  million  on  that 

spurred  by  the  guaranteed  $2.60  price, 
speculators  in  the  south  cleared  and  planted 
to    soybeans    thousands    and    thousands    of 

acres.  ^   ... 

At  the  same  time  that  government  bins 

were  fllUng  up,  the  competitive  position  of 

soybeans    was    deteriorating    at    home    and 

abroad.  ^.    ^,_ 

Last  year,  the  sale  of  urea,  a  synthetic 
competitive  with  soybeans,  reached  the 
equivalent  of  150  million  busheU  of  beans. 
Abroad,  the  Soviet  Union  expanded  substan- 
tially the  producUon  of  bunflower  seeds  while 
Exirope  expanded  rapeseed— another  compet- 
itor to  soybeans.  Peruvian  flshmeal  output 
increased  sharply.  ,  „  = 

Unquestionably,  artificial  pricing  of  U.S. 
soybeans  contributed  substantlaUy  to  these 
competitive  developments. 

If  high  price  supports  are  continued  for 
soybeans  It  will  be  cotton  aU  over  again, 
with  the  prospect  in  the  immediate  future  of 
cotton-like  restrictions  on  planting.  As  the 
story  of  cotton  amply  attests,  pUntlng  re- 
strictions solve  no  problems.  They  Just  create 
new  ones. 

While  I  regret  that  you  face  the  discom- 
fort of  undoing  the  mistakes  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
vou  alone  have  the  means  this  year  to  halt 
soybeans'  plunge  to  a  cotton-like  disaster. 

Action  to  drop  the  support  price  and  to 
permit  the  market  to  function — as  you  will 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

recall  I  have  recommended  that  It  go  to 
about  $2.05 — will  bring  an  outcry  from  those 
who  are  unaware  of  cotton's  grim  fate. 
Others  who  are  determined  to  restore  soy- 
beans to  a  sound  economic  base  will  be 
grateful. 
Thanks  for  lunch  and  for  listening. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Paul  Pindlet, 
Rep.fsentative  in  Congress. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. Throughout  America  and  the  en- 
tire world  people  of  Lithuanian  descent 
paused  to  reflect  on  the  determination 
of  this  counti-y  to  attain  freedom,  which 
today  remains  the  fervent  hope  of  those 
in  Lithuania  now  under  suppression  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  think  that  at  a 
time  when  freedom  is  a  living  reaUty  in 
these  United  States,  the  people  presently 
confined  to  the  borders  of  Lithuania  it- 
self must  hold  freedom  only  as  a  desire. 
We,  as  citizens  of  the  free  world  can- 
not overlook  or  silently  tolerate  the  bold 
and  continued  advances  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  overtake  the  tiny  countries  of 
this  world  which  remain  easy  prey  to 
Communist  clutches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemoration  of  the 
51st  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence, I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  text 
of  a  pro  memoria  on  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence, prepared  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Coimcil,  Inc..  in  the  Record 
today,  as  follows: 

Pro  Memoria  on  Lithuania  s  Independence 
BY  THE  Lithuanian  American  Council. 
Inc. 

Soviet  Russia's  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968  was  a  dramatic  re- 
minder to  the  free  world  of  the  Identical  So- 
viet Invasion  and  occupation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  two  Baltic  States  in  1940.  In 
both  instances  the  Soviet  aggression  was  un- 
provoked, in  flagrant  violation  of  existing 
treaties  and  International  law,  and  against 
the  free  will  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  Government  sternly 
denounced  this  wanton  Soviet  aggression  In 
July  1940  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  illegal  annexation  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  comtaunlsts.  This  Just  and  hon- 
orable position,  a  basic  tenet  of  United 
States  policy,  has  been  maintained  by  all 
succeeding  administrations. 

Despite  the  condemnations  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  free  world,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
forces  Lithuania  and  its  people  to  suffer  op- 
pression and  exploitation  under  despotic 
communist  rule.  Lithuanian  national  cul- 
ture is  gradually  being  destroyed  and  russl- 
flcatlon  of  the  country  and  its  people  is  being 
brought  about.  Yet,  even  though  their  coun- 
try has  been  converted  into  a  colony  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  the  people  of  Lithuania— and 
the  patriotic  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent  demand   freedom   and   Independence 

forUthusnla!  „  ,.  ^ 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  United 
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States  Government  for  Its  continued  firm 
refusal  to  recognize  the  consequence  of  So- 
viet aggression.  However,  this  stand  In  Itself 
is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  liberation 
of  presently-subjugated  nations. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  strong  and 
steady  pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  the 
rulers  of  Soviet  Union  by  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  free  world  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Soviet-captive  nations.  We  de- 
mand, and  ask  the  free  world  to  Join  us  in 
demanding,  that  the  Soviets  withdraw  their 
army,  police  and  ruling  apparatus  from  Lith- 
uania, so  the  people  of  Lithuania  could 
freely' elect  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. In  accord  with  the  Atlantic  and  United 
Nations  Charters  and  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  which  the  Soviets  demand  for 
the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

As  citizens  of  the  X'nited  States,  we  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  appeal  to  you 
to  urge  the  United  States  Government  to 
take  all  possible  peaceable  means  to  restore 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  and  all  other  captive  nations. 


APOLLO  STATUS  SUMMARY 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 
Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Apollo  manned  space  flight  program: 
Apollo  Status  Sum  mart 
With  the  launch  of  the  Apollo  9  mission  11 
days  off.  the  Apollo  9  countdown  demonstra- 
tion test  reaches  the  first  of  two  simulated 
blast  offs  on  Tuesday  18  February.  The  test 
began  on  Wednesday  February  12,  and  it  In- 
cludes the  entire  countdown  operation. 

The  astronauts  do  not  participate  In  the 
fueling  exercises  which  constitute  the  first 
part  of  the  countdown  demonstration  test. 
Once  the  ftiellng  test  Is  completed,  the  astro- 
nauts actually  board  the  spacecraft  and  the 
countdown  is  repeated,  simulating  the  fuel- 
ing operations. 

These  practice  runs  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  precUlon  countdown  which 
climaxes  on  February  28,  Friday,  at  11 :00  a.m. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  In  the  ignition  of 
the  boosters  to  launch  the  three  Apollo  9 
astronauts  into  earth  orbit. 

For  the  Apollo  9  mission,  the  astronauts 
are-  Colonel  James  M.  McDlvltt,  U.S.  Air 
Force-  Colonel  David  R.  Scott,  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  Russell  L.  Schwelckart.  They  will  orbit 
the  earth  in  a  mission  lasting  9  days  and  22 
hours.  The  mission  is  designed  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  lunar  excursion  module  which 
win  transfer  two  astronauts  from  lunar  orbit 
down  onto  the  lunar  surface  and  return  them 
safely  to  the  mother  capsule. 

The  Apollo  10  space  vehicle  is  undergoing 
fluid  systems  tests  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center's  Vehicle  Assembly  building  this  week. 
The  space  vehicle  has  been  mated  to  the 
launch  vehicle  and  is  being  prepared  for  the 
Apollo  10  mission  in  May  of  1969. 

The  Apollo  11  booster  is  also  under  con- 
struction at  Cape  Kennedy.  The  second  stage 
of  the  Apollo  11  launch  vehicle  is  undergoing 
receiving  inspection  at  the  Vehicle  Assembly 
Building.  Other  components  and  stages  of  the 
Apollo  11,  12  and  13  boosters  are  arriving 
dally  at  Cape  Kennedy,  by  air  and  by  barge 
and  by  truck. 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 


February  18,  1969 


The  Senate  met  »t  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elwm.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  who  didst  guide  our  fathers 
in  every  age.  make  us  worthy  Inheritors 
of  their  labor,  that  their  vision  be  un- 
dimmed  and  their  labor  undiminished. 
Equip  us  in  personal  life  and  in  common 
endeavor  that  we  may  serve  Thy  higher 
kingdom  in  the  perilous  and  troubled 
days  in  which  we  live.  Day  by  day  in- 
crease in  us  a  knowledge  of  Thy  will  for 
this  Nation  and  for  all  peoples:  and  hav- 
ing discerned  Thy  will,  give  us  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  do  it.  Grant  that 
Thy  grace  may  be  sufBcient  for  all  our 
needs,  and  that  we  may  walk  with  Thee 
until  at  last  we  hear  Thee  say,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. February  17.  1969.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT     OP     NATIONAL     SCIENCE 
BOARD— MESSAGE      FROM      THE 

PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  first  Report  of  the  National  Science 
Board,  "Toward  a  Public  Policy  for  Grad- 
uate Education  in  the  Sciences,"  together 
with  a  companion  voliime.  "Graduate 
Education:  Parameters  for  Public  Pol- 
icy." which  contains  Information  and  dls- 
ciission  supporting  the  basic  Report. 
These  documents  have  been  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Section  4(g)  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-407. 

Graduate  education  is  a  critically  im- 
portant element  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess and  one  which  Is  entering  a  particu- 
arly  difQcult  period.  As  the  Board  points 
out,  graduate  enrollments  are  expected  to 
double  and  the  costs  of  graduate  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  quadruple  during 
the  next  decade.  Thus,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  colleges  and  universities,  state 
and  local  authorities,  and  the  interested 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  all 


re-examine  their  role  with  respect  to 
graduate  education. 

On  several  occasions,  most  recently 
when  I  increased  the  expenditure  ceiling 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969.  I  have  emphasized 
our  nation's  special  debt  to  its  scientists 
and  its  special  responsibility  to  maintain 
an  outstanding  record  in  both  basic  re- 
search and  technological  advance.  I  em- 
phasize here  again  that  education  in  gen- 
eral and  scientific  development  in  partic- 
ular will  be  among  the  highest  priorities 
in  this  Administration.  One  measure  of 
the  greatness  and  vitality  of  a  nation  is 
manifested.  I  believe,  in  its  readiness  to 
explore  the  unknown. 

The  National  Science  Board  has  rightly 
concluded  that  adequate  funding  for 
graduate  education  and  for  academic 
science  is  only  one  of  the  problems  we 
face.  Of  comparable  importance  is  the 
need  to  develop  a  new  strategy  for  that 
Federal  aid  which  may  be  required.  I  have 
recently  irvstructed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish an  interdepartmental  study  group 
to  make  an  overall  review  of  the  Federal 
role  in  education,  including  higher  edu- 
cation. The  Report  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  will  provide  a  useful  resource 
for  that  review. 

I  know  that  the  Congress,  like  the 
Executive  Branch,  will  give  the  Report 
its  careful  consideration.  I  solicit  your 
assistance  in  developing  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  have  been  identified  by 
this  distinguished  group  of  citizens. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thk  Whitk  House,  February  18.  1969. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
110 (a).  Public  Law  90-448,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Barrett. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson.  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  as  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Low  Income 
Housing,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  44 
United  States  Code  2701.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Staggers  and  Mr. 
LujAN  as  members  of  the  Federal  Rec- 
ords Council,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  10(a),  Public  Law  474, 
81st  Congress,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian 
Administration,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  to  cnle  to  the  State  of 
Montan.i  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration  Center. 
Port  Harrlion,  Mont  : 

H  Ji.  3832  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  general 
for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  when  the  total  active  duty  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps  exceeds  300.000;  and 

H.R.  4622.  An  act  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Insure  preser. 
vatlon  of  all  disability  compensation  evalua- 
tions In  effect  for  20  or  more  years. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi. 
cated: 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
Montana  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  compris- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration  Center.  Fort 
Hiirrlson,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

HJt.  3832.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  general 
for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  when  the  total  active  duty  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps  exceeds  200.000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4622.  An  act  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Insure  pres- 
ervation of  all  disability  compensation  eval- 
uations In  effect  for  20  or  more  years;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
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LIMIT AnON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  TATSEY,  NEWS  COLUMNIST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  long,  cold,  and  damp  winter  here 
in  Washington,  and  it  has  been  a  long. 
hard  winter  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  a  little  humor  and 
the  wry  wit  of  one  of  Montana's  best  and 
favorite  news  columnists.  John  Tatsey.  a 
modem-day  Will  Rogers  and,  perhaps, 
even  better. 

My  old  friend,  John  Tatsey,  is  getting 
up  in  years,  but  he  continues  to  write 
sporadic  news  columns  for  several  weekly 
newspapers  in  western  Montana.  As  Sen- 
ators may  recall,  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  and  lives 
in  the  small  community  of  Heart  Butte. 
John's  news  columns  are  less  frequent 
than  in  the  past,  but  I  have  four  which 
were  taken  from  issues  of  the  Hungry 
Horse  News  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  news  columns,  which 
appeared  in  the  Hungry  Horse  News  and 
the  Glacier  Reporter,  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Hungry  Horse  News  and  Glacier 
(Mont.)    Reporter,  Mar.  17,  19681 

At   HaMtT    BUTTK 

For  the  information  of  new  readers.  Tatsey 
columns  have  Included  such  comments  aa 

°Pet«  Stabs  By  Bllstake  and  Mose  Henault 
were  with  the  poUce  Sunday  at  Browning. 
All  they  could  bring  was  some  grapes.  They 
were  so  Juicy  they  did  not  come  home  dry. 
Oliver  Marceau  waa  at  police  headquarters 
Thursday  morning,  and  said  he  came  home 
from  Conrad,  and  forgot  his  wife  there,  but 
later  she  came  home  with  her  brother.  Oliver 
was  angry  because  his  wife  was  sound  asleep 
when  they  brought  her. 

Last  Friday  Louie  Red  Head  went  out  in 
the  field  to  help  the  hay  crew.  Supper  time 
came  and  he  did  not  show  up  and  hla  wife 
was  worried  about  him  so  she  looked  for  him. 
She  found  him  In  Browning  with  the  wrong 
women. 

Last  week  Paul  Running  Crane  drove  across 
the  lopsided  brldgje  on  Big  Badger  when  his 
car  slid  off.  The  front  wheels  hanging  off. 
He  Jumped  off.  and  left  the  women  in  the  car, 
nnd  now  goes  around  long  way. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  was  last  seen  In  a 
pickup  last  week  by  Tatsey.  He  was  laying 
full  length  and  all  that  could  be  seen  was 
his  head  and  stomach.  He  was  a  little  over- 
loaded. ^  ..  _ 
Tatsey  was  In  Browning  last  week  and  saw 
Tom  Lane  Bear  and  Joe  Tatsey  roaming  the 
town.  Tom  Bear  was  last  seen  setting  back 
of  Teeple's  Store  and  was  sure  crying  as 
though  someone  died.  He  was  only  lonesome 
for  hU  wife  who  has  been  gone  west  some 
time  ago. 
Mis.  Lame  Bear  you  are  still  remembered. 
Mrs.  George  Wlppert  of  Heart  Butte  was 
telling  of  the  earthquake  what  happened  at 
her  house.  When  It  shook  the  children  said 
maybe  a  horse  was  rubbing  against  the  house. 
She  felt  a  second  one  when  her  big  Boxer  dog 
was  asleep  under  the  bed  when  the  dog 
started  scratching  under  the  bed. 

[Prom  the  Hungry  Horse  News  and  Glacier 
(Mont.)    Reporter.   Mar.   8.    1968] 

John  Tatskt  Warns  Again 
(By  John  Tatsey,  Glacier  Reporter) 
Heakt  Butte. — Hello  readers!  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  there  was  any  news  from 
Heart  Butte,  the  reporter  has  been  In  an- 
other world  for  the  past  six  weeks  and  found 
out  that  the  people  were  missing  his  news. 

Mel  Ruder  from  Columbia  Palls  was  around 
Heart  Butte  school  taking  pictures  of  the 
school  and  the  students  and  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Ruder  waa  at  the  Reporters  home  Mon- 
day to  see  If  Tatsey  was  alive  or  sick,  took 
pictures  of  the  old  log  cabin. 

A  Mr.  Tom  from  Cardston  was  at  John 
Tatsey  Place  look,  .g  for  Indian  relics,  he 
picked  up  a  crow  tall  which  Is  used  by  fan- 
cy dancers. 

The  Reporter  was  down  around  Wolf  Point 
and  Poplar  visiting  his  daughter  Mildred,  she 
had  the  misfortune  of  breaking  her  ankle 
when  she  slipped  on  ice  and  fell  but  she  Is  up 
and  around  with  foot  In  a  cast. 

The  Indian  dance  at  Heart  Butte  was  a 
good  one,  a  lot  of  dancers  and  many  visitors 
from  Canada  and  Browning,  everyone  really 
enjoyed  themselves,  a  lot  of  good  coffee  and 
eats,  one  or  two  staggered. 

While  In  Poplar  a  soulx  Indian  was  talking 
about  guys  drinking,  he  said  one  fellow  was 
smoking  a  cigar  and  push  the  cigar  to  one 
side  and  stuck  the  bottle  on  the  other  side 
and  drank  and  I  told  him  what  I  saw  In 
Browning  one  evening.  I  was  In  a  room  and 
a  man  came  In  about  three  sheets  In  the  air 
and  pulled  out  two  bottles  from  both  sleeves, 
opened  them  and  stuck  both  bottles  In  bis 


mouth  and  drank  from  the  two  at  the  same 
time.  None  ran  out  of  his  mouth.  All  he 
said  was  you  win. 

Old  Stoles  Head  Carrier  Is  really  tied  up, 
he  has  his  grandchildren  and  can  not  leave 
h'  son  and  daughter  In  law  are  in  town,  the 
daughter  In  law  Is  In  the  hospital. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Robert  James 
Grant  who  is  at  McNeil  Island  and  was  won- 
dering why  their  was  no  more  news  from 
Heart   Butte. 

The  Reporter  was  In  Cut  Bank  last  week 
and  ran  Into  Jim  Murphy  an  old  friend  and 
as  ;ed  why  I  was  not  writing,  he  said  the 
paper  was  not  any  good  with  no  Heart  Butte 
news. 

While  in  Poplar  went  to  a  bingo  game 
all  Indians.  They  sold  lunches,  berry  soup, 
pemlcan.  All  Indian  stuff  and  real  good,  all 
these  were  sold  to  raise  money  for  this  sum- 
mers celebration,  they  said  what  has  been 
collected  is  around  $2200  and  seven  head  of 
beef,  this  will  be  the  last  week  in  July.  Good 
place  to  go  and  eat. 

Latest  on  Stoles  Head  Carrier.  On  ground 
hog  morning  Stoles  came  out  and  saw  his 
shadow  and  stayed  home,  some  one  came  and 
gave  him  a  carrot  to  chew  on  and  some  one 
else  came  along  and  gave  him  a  banan.i  and 
he  ate  that  to. 

Tim  Morgan  VISTA  worker  from  Browning 
was  out  on  Badger  looking  for  the  Reporter 
to  get  him  to  pick  short  stories  of  happenings 
at  Heart  Btitte. 

IFrom  the  Hungry  Horse  News  and  Glacier 

(Mont.)  Reporter.  Mar.  22. 1968) 

Gophers  Indicate  Spring  Arrival 


I  Prom  the  Hungry  Horse  News  and  Glacier 

(Mont.)    Reporter,  Mar.  28,  1968J 
More  Abotjt  LrrrLE  Pltjme,  Stretch  Out 
(By  John  Tatsey,  Glacier  Reporter) 
Heart  Butte. — Second  part  ot  Little  Plume 
and  brother  Stretch  Out.  He  told  him  to  stay 
away  from  the  barn  because  there  were  some 
horses  In  there  and  they  would  kick  him. 
Stretch  Out   went  out  of  there  house  and 
was  walking  around  and  finally  headed  to 
the  barn  so  Little  Plume  saw  him  and  went 
ahead    of    him   and    stood   Inside   the  door, 
his  brother  came  to  the  door  with  his  cane 
saying  whoa  whoa,  by  that  time  Old  Little 
Plume  hit  him  on  the  chest  and  down  he 
went  and  started  to  call  for  help.  His  brother 
pulled  him  up  told  him  I  told  you  not  to  go 
there  or  you  would  get  a  kick. 
SELLS  trap 
The  Reporter  sold  a  Bear  trap  to  MUo  last 
week.  He  said  he  would  set  it  In  the  door 
way   and   might  trap  a  prowler.   Better   be 
careful    Mllo   he   might   step    Into   It   when 
he  comes  home  at  late  hour  on  a  weekend. 
The  weather  has  been  really  nice  and  the 
people  are  sunning  themselves. 

There  was  a  meeting  at  Heart  Butte  com- 
munity building  and  a  few  attended.  Object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  plan  a  way  to  spend 
the  money  that  Is  coming  from  the  Sweet 
Grass  claim. 

There  still  having  stick  games  on  Badger 
Creek  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings. 
Last  Saturday  night  there  was  a  large 
crowd  and  some  folks  came  all  the  way 
from  Ronan.  played  two  nights  and  went 
home  winner. 

BATI    BOTS 


(By  John  Tatsey) 
Heart  Butte. — There  has  been  different 
animals  showed  up  around  that  returned 
from  the  south.  KUdeers  and  some  gophers. 
Stoles  Head  Carrier  showed  up  In  Browning 
last  week  so  It  sxire  must  be  spring. 

Joe  Running  Crane  left  last  week  for  the 
hospital  at  Conrad  where  he  Is  under  treat- 
ment. ..  „  _* 
Aron  Racine  spent  the  winter  at  Heart 
Butte  with  his  Son  Teke  and  last  week  his 
other  son  from  Old  Agency  came  and  took 
him  home.  „  * 
Lanle  Red  Head  has  come  back  to  Heart 
Butte  and  stepped  back  Into  his  old  shoes. 

There  was  a  stick  game  at  Wm.  Running 
Crane  home,  a  large  crowd  attended.  Badger 
Creek  boys  meet  tuff  opponents.  Games  lasted 
till  5:00  A.M.  Sunday,  next  day  everyone  was 
In  sleepy  hollow. 

Andrew  Round  Man  left  last  week  on  a 
short  vacation  and  came  home  Monday  with 
a  head  ache. 

Henry  Burd  has  been  out  on  Badger  Creek 
and  Is  staying  at  the  Joe  Gallager  home  till 
he  gets  his  own  house  on  a  foundation. 

There  Isn't  too  much  going  on  during  all 
the  good  weather,  everyone  Just  laying  around 
with  spring  fever. 

Happening  of  thirty  years  ago.  Chief  Little 
Plume   had   a   brother   who   was   very    near 
sighted,  he  goes  all  over.  Little  Plume  told 
his  brother  don't  go  to  the  river  because  the 
slough  Is  real  high  with  waters  and  I  saw  a 
young  woman  standing  In  water  up  to  the 
waist  So  Stretch  Out  was  the  brothers  name 
and  he  goes  down  toward  the  river  and  Little 
Plume  saw  him  and  got  ahead  of  him  and  got 
m  the  water  where  the  brother  come  in  the 
water   Little  Plume  dove  and  pulled  Stretch 
Out   under   the   water   and   he   was   calling 
for  help.  The  brother  pushed  to  shore  and 
went  home  ahead  of  Stretch  Out  and  when 
he  came  in  Little  Plume  asked  him  where  he 
had  l>een  and  he  told  him  what  happened.  He 
said  what  pulled  him  under  the  water  was 
half  woman  and  the  other  haU  fish.  It  was 
first  topless  dress.  This  Is  true.  Next  week 
there  will  be  another  story  between  these 
brothers. 


There    was    a    little    trouble    last   Sunday  . 
evening   when   a   young  boy   heated  up  on 
his  grandfather.  It  Is  getUng  really  bad  when 
boys  get  that  bad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Calf  Boss  Bibs  and 
daughter  Gene  were  at  the  Tatsey  place 
transferlng  Indian  songs  frcwn  a  tape  recorder 
to  a  record  player. 

Joe  Rimnlng  Crane  has  been  home  after 
being  in  the  hospital  In  Conrad  and  he  Is 
feeling  fine. 

The  seventy  to  eighty  year  group  are  be- 
ginning to  show  up  after  the  weather  warm 
up  but  they  are  still  under  cover. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  got  some  lease  money 
and  went  to  Great  Palls  to  get  a  brace  for 
his  leg  but  ran  into  a  friend  and  forgot  It. 
He  got  some  other  kind  of  bracer  and  came 
back  to  the  reservation.  Now  baby  sitting. 

Tom  Lame  Bear  has  been  gone  for  over  a 
month.  No  one  knew  where  went  and  finally 
heard  of  him  being  In  Great  Falls  where 
mooching  Is  good. 

One  morning  Joe  was  sitting  In  his  house 
looking  around  and  saw  a  Guy  going  house 
to  house  looking  for  opener. 


SOLUTION  FOR  CAMPUS  DISTURB- 
ANCES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  two  noted 
educators  of  national  reputation  have 
taken  hard  looks  at  the  turbulent  student 
unrest  besieging  this  Nation  and  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  that  get  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Hard  work  and  strict  law  and  order- 
two  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded— are  being 
mingled  with  the  educational  processes 
to  bring  about  learning  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peaceful  dignity. 

The  educators  I  refer  to  are  Dr.  Law- 
rence C.  Jones,  administrator  of  the 
Piney  Woods  Coimtry  Life  School  in 
Piney  Woods.  Miss.,  and  Rev.  Theodore 
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M.  Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame 

University. 

The  students  at  Plney  Woods  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  they  work  hard, 
and  £>r.  Jones  attributes  this  to  the  or- 
derly operations  at  his  school.  A  rigorous 
student  schedule  is  a  sure  answer  to 
student  unrest,  one  that  is  in  effect  now 
and  is  clearly  working. 

Reverend  Hesburgh  has  taken  an 
equally  practical  approach.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  expel  on  the  spot  any  student  or 
faculty  member  who  disrupts  normal 
campus  operations.  The  Notre  Dame 
president  states  that  the  law  must  be  en- 
forced strictly  if  educational  Institutions 
are  to  remain  stxuiding. 

I  commend  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  both  of  these  men.  These  are  not  hit- 
and-miss  statements  made  to  took  good 
In  the  newspaper  the  following  day. 
These  are  practical  solutions  that  are 
now  being  used  to  combat  in  an  effec- 
tive manner  a  deeply  disturbing  situa- 
tion. 

I  can  appreciate  khe  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  our  students  are  earnestly 
seekihg  a  serious  education. 

W^'must  always  protect  the  right  of 
our  young  people  to  learn,  and  as  lead- 
ers of  our  States  and  Nation,  we  must 
begin  working  to  see  that  this  privilege 
Is  forever  preserved. 

I  urge  every  local.  State,  and  National 
leader  and  officeholder,  including  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Governors  of 
States,  and  all  in  the  executive  branch 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  ap- 
proaches of  these  two  men  to  this  dis- 
turbing problem. 

I  Judge  that  Ihe  news  media  have  not 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  or 
sought  the  advice  too  frequently  of  these 
two  outstanding  men.  But  I  Judge  fur- 
ther that  Lf  disturbances  of  any  magni- 
tude occur  during  the  day.  those  creat- 
ing the  disturbances  will  be,  perhaps, 
on  the  television  screens  in  the  homes  of 
countless  millions  of  people  this  eve- 
ning— giving  emphasis  to  the  negatives 
and  to  the  disrupting  Influences  rather 
than  to  the  constructive,  practical  ap- 
proach of  these  two  noted  educators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Press- 
Telegram  of  January  13.  1967.  and  arti- 
cles published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  18.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Long  Beach   (Calif.)   Preu- 
Telegram,  Jan.   13.   1967) 
PiNBT  Woods  Ptjpiu  Too  Bust  pob  Tkoubls 
AND  Thbt  Pat  Theie  Own  Wat 
(By  Jim  Nesbttt) 
How  to  control  today's  turbulent.  Impetu- 
ous youths? 

Put  em  In  school  13  hours  a  day.  12  months 
a  year,  says  a  famed  educator  from  the  Deep 
South — Or.  Laurence  C  Jones. 
And  let  them  pay  their  own  way. 
That's  how  he's  been  running  the  Piney 
Woods  Country  Life  School.  Plney  Woods, 
Miss.,  for  the  pass  58  years.  And,  he  swears, 
the  kids  love  It. 

But  then,  Plney  Woods  Is  a  special  place — 
and  Dr.  Jones  a  remarkable  man. 

He  antedated  the  "war  on  poverty"  by  over 
half  a  century  when,  fresh  out  of  Iowa  State 


University,  he  traveled  souttt  In  1000  as  a 
one-man  VISTA  corps  to  see  If ,  with  bis  edu- 
caUon.  he  could  be  of  help  te  the  mtssos  of 
Indigent.  Illiterate  Negro  sharecroppers. 

Plney  Woods.  In  forested  soutbeftst  Missis- 
sippi. Is  mediocre  cropland,  but  Jones  found 
fertile  ground  for  hu  Ideas  there  one  day 
when  he  sat  under  a  cedar  tree  and  ventured 
to  teach  a  boy  how  to  read. 

The  boy  brought  along  a  horde  of  friends 
for  the  second  day's  lesson. 

"Nearby  was  an  abandoned  log  cabin  occu- 
pied by  a  nock  of  sheep."  Jones  said  this  week 
in  a  talk  to  Long  Beach  Rotarlans.  "We  drove 
out  the  sheep,  moved  In,  and  that  was  the 
start  of  Plney  Woods  School." 

For  a  while  the  school  survived  on  eager- 
ness alone.  Then  Jones  revealed  a  talent  for 
fundralslng. 

He  cajoled  friends  up  North,  university  ac- 
quaintances, bankers.  A  Plney  Woods  sawmill 
operate  r  donated  lumber  for  a  new  school- 
house,  and  Jones  and  his  pupils  built  It. 

The  school  began  acquiring  land,  at  $10  an 
acre,  for  campus  and  for  crops.  A  herd  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  was  donated. 

More  buildings  went  up  and  were 
equipped:  a  machine  shop,  a  woodworking 
shop,  a  dairy  bam,  dormitories,  more  class- 
rooms. A  newspaper,  "The  Pine  Torch,"  was 
established. 

Southern  whites  as  well  as  northerners 
contributed. 

When  the  pupils  were  not  studying  they 
were  worltlng — in  the  shops,  In  the  fields,  in 
the  kitchen.  And  when  Jones  waant  teaching 
he  was  out  looking  for  more  money. 

He  found  a  lot  of  it  In  1955  when  he  ap- 
peared on  Ralph  Edwards'  "ThU  Is  Your 
Life"  show  in  Hollywood. 

"Edwards  made  a  pitch  at  the  end  of  the 
program  for  every  listener  to  send  us  $1," 
Jones  recalled.  "I  hadn't  even  left  for  home 
when  I  got  a  telegram  from  Pmey  Woods  ask- 
ing what  should  be  done  with  the  60  sacks 
of  mall  that  had  arrived. 

"Within  a  couple  of  weeks  we  received 
Sl.017.000.  Some  of  those  people  were  care- 
less— instead  of  enclosing  91,  they  dropped 
in  SIC  or  lao." 

The  school  now  has  an  endowment  fund 
of  04  million  and  1.600  acres  of  land.  Jones 
has  won  degrees  from  three  universities  and 
a  medal  from  the  Freedoms  Poimdatlon. 

For  the  350  boarding  students  who  are 
striving  for  high  school  and  Junior  college 
diplomas  at  Plney  Woods,  it's  a  rigorous  regi- 
men: up  at  5  Ajn..  breakfast  at  6.  work  or 
school  at  7  (they  spend  mornings  at  one  en- 
deavor, afternoons  at  the  other ) ,  athletics  at 
4  p.m.  and  then  study,  study,  study. 

"Desire  is  the  only  qualification  for  en- 
rollment," says  Jones. 

Dropouts?  "Hardly  any." 

Disciplinary  problems?   "None." 

"Everyone's  too  busy  to  get  into  trouble," 
Jones  explained.  "Wouldn't  it  be  grand  if 
every  school  were  run  this  way?" 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18,   1069] 

FORCZ  BT  Pbotxsters  Barbeo 

(By  John  Leo) 

South  Beno,  Ind..  February  17.— The  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
warned  today  of  on-the-spot  expxUslon  for 
any  student  or  faculty  member  who  disrupts 
normal  campus  operations. 

"Anyone  or  any  group  that  substitutes 
force  for  rational  persuasion,  be  It  violent 
or  nonviolent,"  said  the  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  "will  be  given  IS  minutes  of 
meditation  to  cease  and  desist." 

At  that  point,  he  said,  demonstrators 
would  be  asked  for  campus  identity  cards. 
Those  with  cards  would  immediately  be  sus- 
pended and  given  five  minutes  more  to  cease 
demonstrating  before  being  expelled  from 
the  university.  Those  without  cards  would  be 
presumed  to  be  nonmembers  of  the  univer- 
sity community  and  would  be  subject  to 
arrest  as  trespassers. 


STAND     MUST     BS     MAOK 

"Without  the  law,"  said  Father  Hesburgh, 
"the  university  Is  a  sitting  duck  for  any 
small  group  from  outside  or  inside  that 
wishes  to  destroy  it.  to  IncapaclUte  It.  to 
terrorize  It  at  whim.  Somewhere  a  stand 
must  be  made." 

Father  Heeburgh's  statement  came  in  an 
eight-page  open  letter  to  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. He  said  the  letter  reflected  "a  clear 
mandate"  from  the  university  community  to 
draw  a  line  l>etween  orderly  demonstrations 
and  obstructive  tactics. 

The  letter  came  three  months  after  small 
groups  of  students  obstructed  access  to  on- 
campus  recruiters  from  Dow  Chemical  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  a  week 
after  some  students  forced  their  way  into  a 
campus  building  to  show  stag  movies  that 
had  been  withdrawn  from  a  student-spon- 
sored conference  on  pronography  and  the 
law. 

"No  one  wants  the  forces  of  law  on  this 
or  any  other  campus,"  Father  Hesburgh 
wrote,  "but  If  some  necessitate  It,  as  a  last 
and  dismal  alternative  to  anarchy  and  mob 
tyranny,  let  them  shoulder  the  blame  In- 
stead of  receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  com- 
munity they  would  hold  at  bay." 

"We  cannot  allow,"  he  said,  "a  small  mi- 
nority to  impose  their  will  on  the  majority 
who  have  spoken  regarding  the  university's 
style  of  life;  we  cannot  allow  a  few  to  sub- 
stitute force  of  any  kind  for  persuasion  to 
accept  their  personal  idea  of  what  Is  right 
and  proper." 

"The  last  thing  a  shaken  society  needs  is 
more  shaking,"  he  said.  "The  last  thing  a 
noisy,  turbulent  and  dlslntegrtalng  commu- 
nity needs  is  more  noise,  turbulence  and  dis- 
integration. Understanding  and  analysis  of 
social  Ills  cannot  be  conducted  In  a  boiler 
factory.  Complicated  social  mechanisms,  out 
of  Joint,  are  not  adjusted  with  sledge  ham- 
mers." 

"All  I  tried  to  say,"  Father  Hesburgh  added 
In  an  Interview,  "Is  that  we  welcome  and 
protect  orderly  dissent,  but  we're  not  going 
to    let    anybody    destroy    the    place." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  IS,  1969] 
San  Franctsco  Statz  Calm 

San  Francisco.  February  17. — Spring 
semester  classes  opened  at  San  Francisco 
State  College  today  with  almost  100  per  cent 
attendance  from  both  faculty  and  students. 

Enrollment  was  estimated  at  between 
16,000  and  17,000,  compared  to  about  18,000 
for  the  fall  semester. 

There  were  few  pickets,  and  these  were 
there  to  hand  out  leafiets.  Only  the  unpalnted 
plywood  In  some  windows  served  to  recall 
that  the  campus  had  been  the  scene  of  vio- 
lent clashes  since  Nov.  6  between  hundreds  of 
San  Francisco  policemen  and  students.  The 
plywood  replaced  windows  broken  In  bomb 
blasts  over  the  weekend. 

UNION  ISSUES  IXAFIXTS 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  Local 
1352.  which  struck  the  college  Jan.  6,  Issued 
leaflets  that  explained  that  members  would 
return  to  their  classrooms  to  meet  "the  first 
(and  only  the  first)  section  of  each  course." 

Students  and  faculty  each  must  sign  class 
cards  to  complete  registration. 

Only  one  attempt  at  class  disruption  was 
reported.  This  occurred  in  a  class  conducted 
by  John  Bunzel,  an  associate  professor  of  po- 
litical science  who  has  been  a  target  of  criti- 
cism from  militants  since  he  spoke  out 
against  giving  Negro  students  control  of  a 
black  studies  program. 

Jonnle  Jenkins,  a  Negro  student,  stood  in 
Dr.  Bunzel's  class  to  read  from  the  sayings 
of  Ci:  airman  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  lecturer, 
equipped  with  a  microphone  and  sound  am- 
plifier, easily  overrode  the  disruption,  which 
lasted  for  about  20  minutes. 

Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  the  acting  college  presl- 
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dent,  vowed  at  a  news  conference  yesterday 
afternoon  to  keep  the  school  open. 

At  the  University  Of  Calif omU  at  Berkeley 
today,  one  student  was  arrested  by  Califor- 
nia highway  patrolmen  who  broke  up  an  un- 
authorized rally  on  the  steps  of  Sproul  Hall. 

Student  strikes  at  both  campuses  grew  out 
of  demands  for  ethnic  studies  programs. 


OUR  CONTINUING  COMMITMENT 
TO  LITHUANIAN  FREEDOM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  51  years  ago.  the  Lithuanian 
people  proclaimed  their  independence 
from  foreign  rule  and  established  an  in- 
dependent Lithuanian  state.  This  state 
was  recognized  by  aU  of  the  countries  of 
the  free  world.  Initially,  the  Bolshevik 
government  which  had  been  established 
in  Moscow  refused  to  recognize  it.  and 
sought  to  crush  it  militarily.  But 
finally  the  Soviet  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  its  invasion  of  Lith- 
uania and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace. 
In  this  treaty,  it  declared  that  it  "volim- 
tarily  and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign 
rights  po6ses.sed  by  Russia  over  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  their  territory." 

For  20  years  thereafter  the  Lithuanian 
people  knew  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

But  then  came  World  War  n,  and 
Moscow  took  advantage  of  the  Infamous 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  to  Invade  and  occupy 
the  three  Baltic  countries  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

As  one  Americsm  Senator,  I  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  our  Government  has,  to 
this  day,  refused  to  recognize  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  countries  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  it  underscores  its 
continuing  commitment  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Baltic  peop'es  by  recognizing  the 
pre-World  War  II  embassies  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  as  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  their  peoples. 

I  also  take  pride  In  the  fact  that,  over 
the  years.  Congress,  too.  has  refused  to 
reconcile  itself  to  the  enslavement  of  the 
Baltic  p>eoples.  and  that  every  year  at 
this  time  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  taken  the  floor  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  the  proposition  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic  coimtries  and  of  other 
captive  nations  are  also  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  those  freedoms  which  are 
assured  to  all  peoples  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

There  are  those  cynics  who  say  that 
the  gesture  is  meaningless,  and  that  we 
must  accept  the  reality  of  Soviet  rule 
in  the  Baltic  countries  today  and  forever 
more.  I  disagree  with  these  cynics. 

I  believe  that  no  tjrranny  Is  penna- 
nant.  I  also  believe  that  the  series  of 
uprisings  in  East  CJermany  in  1954.  in 
Poland  and  Hungary  hi  1956.  and  In 
Czechoslovakia  In  1968,  as  well  as  the 
massive  intellectual  ferment  in  the  So- 
viet Union  itself,  all  point  to  the  early 
demise  of  Soviet  tyranny  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  a  statement  I  made  before 
the  Lithuanian  American  Society  of 
Washington  on  Sunday.  February  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  .  for    Lithuaniaw    American    So- 
ciety or  Washington  by  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DODD.  Pebrtjabt  9,  1969 
Mr.     Kajeckas.     Miss     Darlya,     Reverend 
Clergy.  Friends. 

Although  I  know  that  the  press  of  our 
country  is  disposed  to  overlook  the  observ- 
ance of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and 
the  commemorative  function  that  takes  place 
In  most  of  our  major  cities,  I  am  neverthe- 
less pleased  and  honored  that  you  have  asked 
me  to  Join  you  today  In  this  solemn  observ- 
ance of  the  51st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence. 

The  fact  that  this  observance  will  not  make 
headline  news  is  of  no  concern  to  me.  If  a 
cause  is  morally  right,  then  It  Is  a  matter 
of  simple  duty  to  speak  for  It  and  to  work 
for  it,  despite  popular  apathy,  despite  the 
indifference  of  the  press,  despite  the  lack 
of  official  encouragement,  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  appeasers  and  the  cynics. 
Tliat  is  why  I  consider  It  my  duty  to  Join 
you  in  observing  the  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Independent  Lithuanian 
state. 

I  Join  you,  too.  In  calling  for  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Lithuanian  people  and  to  all 
the  other  captive  peoples,  of  those  human 
freedoms  which  are  supposed  to  be  guaran- 
teed to  every  people  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

And  to  those  who  say  that  such  observ- 
ances are  futile  and  that  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  permanent  enslavement  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  and  of  the  other  captive 
nations,  my  reply  Is  that  the  defense  of 
freedom  is  never  futile,  and  that  no  man 
who  values  freedom  can  reconcile  himself 
to  the  perpetuation  of  tyranny. 

No  man.  In  my  opinion.  Is  truly  free  unless 
he  Is  prepared  to  proclaim  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson that  he  has  "sworn  on  the  altar  of  Qod 
eternal  hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man." 

If  I  have  sometimes  spoken  up  on  behalf 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  the  other  cap- 
tive pyeopies  of  Europe,  If  I  have  sometimes 
urged  that  we  seek  after  more  effective  ways 
of  promoting  their  liberation.  It  has  been  a 
simple  matter  of  conscience.  I  would  have 
been  delinquent  had  I  done  less. 

The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  as 
I  have  read  it.  Is  an  epic  story  of  heroism 
anci  suflering  anil  of  man's  unquenchable 
will  to  assert  his  God-given  human  rights.  It 
Is  a  story  to  be  told  again  and  again,  for  free 
men  everywhere  have  much  to  learn  from  It. 
I  believe  the  story  of  Lithuania  should  be 
told  for  another  reason.  Better  than  any 
story  I  know,  it  Illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  we  now  confront.  It  teaches  us  how 
much  trust  can  be  placed  In  treaties  with 
the  Kremlin,  in  its  pledges  of  co-existence, 
in  its  off-and-on  pretenses  of  friendship.  It 
teaches  us  how  inhuman  international  Bol- 
shevism Is,  how  utterly  without  morality  or 
restraint. 

When  the  Lithuanian  people,  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  established  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  proclaimed  thslr  independence, 
the  Bolsheviks  Invaded  the  newly  established 
state.  There  were  many  bitter  battles  but 
finally  the  Lithuanian  people  emerged  tri- 
umphant. On  July  19,  1920,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment :lgned  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  declared 
in  this  treaty,  mark  these  words  well,  that 
It  "voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all  sov- 
ereign rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  aod  their  territory." 

For  twenty  years  Lithuania  knew  peace 
and  Independence.  During  this  period,  there 
was  a  great  renaissance  of  national  literature 
and  culture. 

But  then  came  the  Hltler-Stalln  Pact  and 
the  partition  of  Poland  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost  immediately, 
the  Kremlin  demanded  permission  to  place 
20,000  troops  In  Lithuania  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  These  troops,  it  was  emphasized, 
would  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


Prime  Minister  Stalin  himself  stated,  and 
again  mark  these  words  well,  "we  respect  the 
Independence  of  the  Lithuanian  state.  We 
are  disposed  to  defend  its  territorial  Integ- 
rity." 

History  records  no  blacker  or  more  per- 
fidious lie  by  the  head  of  a  great  state. 

On  October  10,  1939.  only  two  weeks  after 
the  original  demand  was  served  on  Lithu- 
ania, the  Soviet  Union  concentrated  its  armed 
forces  on  the  Uthuanlan  frontier.  The  gov- 
ernment of  this  brave  little  nation  had  no 
alternative  but  to  sign  the  pact  of  mutual 
assistance  which  the  Kremlin  placed  before 
it.  But  at  the  point  of  signing,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  clause  rtlnul.it'ng  that 
Soviet  bases  would  be  maintained  In  Lithu- 
ania only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  had 
been  stricken  from  the  agreement,  on  the 
personal  Instruction  of  Stalin. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  perfidy. 
Eight  months  later,  on  June  14,  1940,  the 
Soviet  government  demanded  that  the  Lithu- 
anian Minister  cf  the  Interior  and  Dlrfctor 
of  Security  be  brought  to  trial,  that  a  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  be  in- 
stalled and  that  the  Red  Army  be  granted 
free  entry  in  force  into  the  t°rritory  of  Lithu- 
ania. There  was  not  even  time  to  reply  to 
this  ultimatum  The  very  next  day,  on  June 
15,  the  Red  Army  occupied  Lithuania  and  the 
government  was  compelled  to  flee  abroad. 

The  Communists  had  made  their  plans 
carefully,  as  they  always  do,  and  they  moved 
rapidly.  They  had  a  quisling  regime  ready 
to  install.  They  had  their  lists  of  names  of 
Lithuanian  patriots  who  were  slated  for  ar- 
rest and  execution.  They  had  their  plan  of 
action. 

On  July  7,  three  weeks  after  the  occupation, 
the  quisling  regime  ordered  the  liquidation 
of  all  non-Communist  parties  and  the  arrest 
of  their  leaders  On  July  14  and  15.  the  people 
were  compelled  to  vote  In  national  elections 
with  only  the  Communist  Party  representxl. 
The  story  of  what  happened  In  Lithuania 
after  the  elections  of  1940  is  a  grim  tragedy, 
the  facts  of  which  are  known  to  all  of  you. 
There  were  the  mass  deportations  of  intel- 
lectuals and  political  opponents. 

Then  there  was  the  grim  resistance,  first, 
against  the  Bolshevik  occupiers;  then 
against  the  Nazi  occupiers;  then,  once  again, 
against  the  Bolsheviks. 

There  was  the  long  period  of  total  dark- 
ness when  the  Baltic  countries  were  cut  off 
from  all  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  wcrld 
because  Moscow  did  not  want  the  world  to 
see  the  horror  that  was  being  perpeUated 
there. 

And  today,  almost  twenty-four  years  after 
t'le  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  Lithuanian  people  still  suffer  In  silent 
oppression  the  crudest  tyranny  in  their  long 
history  of  experience  with  tyrants. 

But  despite  everything  that  has  happened. 
I  am  confident  that  freedom  will  ultimately 
prevail  for  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  for 
the  other  captive  people  of  Europe. 

The  despots  of  the  Kremlin  may  be  effi- 
cient, but,  like  all  tyranU,  they  have  a  blind 
spot.  They  believe  that,  with  enough  op- 
pression, they  can  ultimately  destroy  the 
human  will  to  freedom.  How  wrong  they  are! 
The  fact  l3  that  neither  one  generation 
nor  two  generations  nor  ten  generations  of 
brainwashing  can  produce  a  breed  of  men 
that  is  willing  to  accept  the  denial  of  their 
God-given  human  rights  as  natural  and 
proper.  This  is  proved  by  the  East  German 
uprising  of  1954;  the  Poznan  revolt  and  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956;  the  Czecho- 
slovak revolt  for  freedom  last  year  and  the 
earlier  revolt  of  the  Polish  Intellectuals;  and 
the  continuing  resistance  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  of  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations.  Yes.  and  it  Is  also  proved  by 
the  massive  Intellectual  ferment  which  has 
been  sweeping  like  wildfire  through  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself. 

I  therefore  venture  to  prophecy  that,  be- 
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for*  I  km  too  old  to  travel.  I  will  someday 
taATe  the  great  pleasure  of  visiting  »  free 
Utliuanla:  of  visltlnf  the  ancient  capital  of 
Vilnius,  which  I  have  so  often  wanted  to 
see;  and  of  renewing  there  our  pledge  to 
freedom  and  to  enduring  friendship  between 
the  Lithuanian  and  American  nations. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  by  way  of 
documenting  the  perfidies  practiced  by 
the  Soviet  Government  in  its  invasion 
and  occupation  of  the  Baltic  countries, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Rkcobo  a  number  of  Items  from 
the  study  of  "Nazi-Soviet  Relations, 
1939-41."  published  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  1948.  These  documents.  I 
should  point  out,  were  taken  from  the 
archives  of  the  Oerman  foreign  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
from  the  study  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Nazi-Sovht  Relations,   1939-41 
(Documents  from  the  Archives  of  the  Ger- 
man  Foreign   Offlce.   edited    by   Raymond 
James  Sontag  and   James  Stuart   Beddte, 
Department  of  State,  1948) 

I  Frame*  183-183.  serial  F  19 1 
Sacarr    AoomoNAi.    Pbotocol 

On  -the  occasion  of  the  signature  of  the 
-  Nonagsresston  Pact  between  the  Oerman 
Reich  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics  the  undersigned  plentpotentiartes  of 
each  of  the  two  parties  discussed  In  strictly 
confidential  conversaUons  the  question  of  the 
boundary  of  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  Eastern  Europe.  These  conversa- 
tions led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  territorial  and  political 
rearrangement  In  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Baltic  States  (Finland.  Estonia.  Latvia.  Uthu- 

k),  the  northern  boundary  of  Lithuania 
represent  the  boundary  of  the  spheres 
of  influence  of  Germany  and  the  U.S  S.R.  In 
this  connection  the  interest  of  Lithuania  in 
the  VUna  area  la  recognized  by  each  party. 

2.  In  the  event  of  a  territorial  and  political 
rearrangement  of  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Polish  state  the  spheres  of  influence  of  Ger- 
many and  the  U  S.S  R.  shaU  be  bounded  ap- 
proximately by  the  line  of  the  rivers  Narew, 
Vistula,  and  San. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Interests  of 
both  parties  make  desirable  the  maintenance 
of  an  Independent  Polish  state  and  how  such 
a  state  should  be  bounded  can  only  be  de- 
finitely determined  In  the  course  of  further 
political  developments. 

In  any  event  both  <3ovemments  will  resolve 
this  question  by  means  of  a  friendly  agree- 
ment. 

3.  With  regard  to  Southeastern  Europe  at- 
tnHluii  la  called  by  the  Soviet  side  to  lU  in- 
tarwt  in  Beaaarabla.  The  German  side  de- 
clares its  complete  political  disinterested- 
ness In  Uiese  areas.' 

4.  This  protocol  shall  be  treated  by  both 
parties  as  strictly  secret. 

Ifloacow.  August  23.  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Gemvan  Reich: 

V.  RnasNTBOP. 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.8.R. : 

V.   ICOLOTOV. 


>  The  German  text  of  this  article  of  the 
Protocol  Is  as  follows:  "Hlnslchtllch  dea 
SUdoetens  Buropas  wlrd  von  sowjetlscher 
Selte  das  Interease  an  Bessarablen  tMtont. 
Von  deutscber  Selte  wlrd  das  vdUlge  po- 
lltlach*  Deslutereasement  an  diesen  Oebleten 
erkitrt." 

For  a  statement  by  the  Reich  Foreign  Min- 
ister concerning  the  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Nonaggrasaton  Pact,  see  Btbtoentrop's  memo- 
nkadum  tor  Hlttar  of  Jon*  34.  IMO.  po$t. 
p.  167. 


(Frames  0320-0335,  serial  F  3) 
Sicarr  StrppixMXNTABT  Pbotocol 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentlarlea  declare 
the  agreement  of  the  Government  of  the 
German  Reich  and  the  Government  of  the 
USS.R.  upon  the  following: 

The  Secret  Supplementary  Protocol  signed 
on  August  23.  1939.  shall  be  amended  in  item 
1  to  the  effect  that  the  territory  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state  falls  to  the  sphere  of  Influence 
of  the  USSR  .  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
province  of  Lublin  and  parts  of  the  province 
of  Warsaw  fall  to  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
Germany  (cf.  the  fliap  attached  to  the 
Boundary  and  Friendship  Treaty  signed  to- 
day). As  soon  as  the  Government  of  the 
USSR,  shall  Uke  special  measures  on  Lith- 
uanian territory  to  protect  its  Interests,  the 
present  German-Lithuanian  border,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  natural  and  simple  boundary 
delineation,  shall  be  rectified  In  such  a  way 
that  the  Lithuanian  territory  situated  to  the 
southwest  of  the  line  marked  on  the  attached 
map  should  fall  to  Germany. 

Further  it  la  declared  that  the  economic 
agreements  now  In  force  between  Germany 
and  Lithuania  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
measures  of  the  Soviet  Union  referred  to 
above. 

Moscow,  September  2t,  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich : 

J.    RlBBENTSOP. 

By  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  : 

W     MOLOTOW. 

(Frame  0329,  serial  F  2] 
Sccarr  Suptlemkntaby  Paorocoi. 

The  undersigned  plenlpoUntlaries,  on  con- 
cluding the  German-Russian  Boundary  and 
Friendahlp  Treaty,  have  declared  their  agree- 
ment upon  the  following: 

Both  parties  will  tolerate  in  their  terri- 
tories no  Polish  agitation  which  affects  the 
territories  of  the  other  party.  They  will  sup- 
press in  their  territories  all  beginnings  of 
such  agitation  and  inform  each  other  con- 
cerning suitable  measures  for  this  purpose. 

Moacow,  September  2$,  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich: 

J.    RlBBENTBOP. 

By  authority   of    the   Government  of   the 

USS.R.: 

W.   MOLOTOW. 

The  Minister  then  stated  that  particularly 
in  view  of  the  known  attitude  of  Germany 
be  .'lad  omitted  one  point  In  the  note,  which 
tb  other  Lithuanian  Ministers  would  In- 
clude in  their  notes  to  the  governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited,  namely,  the  re- 
quest that  the  Incorporation  not  be  recog- 
nised. The  Minister  asked  whether  he  could 
not  at  least  orally  present  this  request  here. 
I  rejected  this,  whereupon  the  Minister 
stated  that  the  requeat  was  to  be  considered 
aa  not  having  been  made.  Finally,  the  Min- 
ister said  that  he  Intended  to  make  known 
his  action  by  an  announcement  from  the 
Berlin  office  of  the  Elte  Agency,  since  this 
appeared  to  him  necessary  for  the  assertion 
of  his  personal  attitude  toward  events. 

I  requested  the  Minister  to  refrain  from 
this,  and  he  promised  to  comply. 

Transmitted  to  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
through  the  State  Secretary  with  the  requeat 
for  Instructions  whether  the  note  should 
be  retained  here.  The  Latvian  and  Estonian 
Ministers  may  be  expected  to  present  similar 
note*  here.  The  Latvian  Minister  bad  already 
made  an  appointment  with  me  for  5:30  pjs. 
today. 

WOBtlSANN. 

(Enclosure) 
The     Lttbuanlan     Minister     In     Germany 
(Sklrpa)   to  the  Reich  Foreign  Mlnlater 
BaauN,  JiUy  21. 1949. 
(3W1)     Hna  Reich  MWistbi:  I  have  the 
honor.  Excellency,  to  bring  the  following  to 
your  attention: 


As  is  already  known,  on  June  14,  1940.  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  presentrd 
an  ultimatum  to  Lithuania  under  flimsy 
and  unjustified  pretexts.  In  which  It  was 
demanded : 

1.  that  the  constitutional  government  (jf 
Lithuania  be  forced  to  resign  Immediately 

2.  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  .inu 
the  Chief  of  the  State  Security  Police  be 
tried  without  preferring  charges  based  (n 
law,  and 

3  that  free  and  unlimited  entry  of  So'  i->t 
military  forces  Into  Lithuania  be  granted 

On  the  following  day  the  Russian  Reri 
Army,  after  having  attacked  the  Uthuani:ui 
frontier  guards,  crossed  the  Lithuanian  bor- 
der and  occupied  all  of  Lithuania.  Further- 
more, a  puppet  government  was  forced  upon 
us  by  a  high  Soviet  official  sent  from  Motcuw 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  entire  administra- 
tion was  put  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

In  order  to  incorporate  Lithuania  fully  ir.to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  elec- 
tions to  the  Selm  (Parliament)  were  ordered 
on  July  14,  resulting  in  the  greatest  falsifi- 
cation of  the  will  of  the  Lithuani.in 
population. 

In  order  to  quell  any  expression  of  resist- 
ance, even  before  the  elections  all  Lithua- 
nian clubs  and  organizations  were  suppressed, 
the  Lithuanian  press  was  seized  and  Its  edi- 
tors removed  by  force,  and  the  more  or  less 
Influential  personalities  In  public  life  were 
arrested.  People  who  previously  were  cuv- 
sldered  open  enemies  of  the  Uthuanlan  State 
were  appointed  to  Government  offices,  par- 
ticularly In  the  State  Security  Police. 

The  Communist  Party  was  the  only  poliii- 
cal  organization  which  was  allowed  to  func- 
tion legally.  And  it  then  exerted  the  decisive 
Influence  on  the  scheduled  elections.  Oniy 
one  list  of  candidates  was  permitted,  namelv. 
the  one  that  was  agreeable  to  the  Communivt 
Party. 

In  order  to  force  the  necessary  participa- 
tion In  the  elections  anybody  who  did  not 
wish  to  vote  was  threatened  with  being  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  people,  and  personal 
attendance  was  strictly  checked. 

It  was  immediately  obvious  that  the  Seim. 
elected  under  such  circumstances,  was  only 
a  blind  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  thereby  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Today,  on  July  21. 
1940,  the  Seim  adopted  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  Soviet  system  within  the  country 
and  to  Incorporate  Lithuania  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  Russia. 

All  these  measures  of  the  Government  if 
the  U.S.S.R.  amount  to  a  flagrant  violation  < ! 
all  treaties  signed  between  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  the  USSR.,  In  particular 
however : 

1.  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  13.  1920.  by 
which  the  U.S.SJi.  as  successor  of  the  former 
Russian  Tsarist  Empire  recognized  uncon- 
ditionally the  Independence  and  autonomy 
of  Lithuania,  and  by  which  she  renounced 
forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty  which  Russi.i 
previously  had  over  Lithuania  (see  article 
1): 

2.  of  the  Nonaggresslon  Pact  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1928,  and  of  Its  renewals  of  May  6, 1931, 
and  of  April  4,  1934.  In  this  Pact  the  U.S  S  R 
obligates  herself  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
Lithuania  as  well  as  her  territorial  integrity 
and  inviolability  under  all  circumstances  (see 
article  2)  and  to  refrain  from  any  use  of 
force  (article  3); 

3.  Of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  1939,  In  which  the  Government  of  the 
nJ3.8.R.  repeats  a  solemn  assurance  to  Lithu- 
ania not  to  violate  in  any  way  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Lithuanian  State,  as  well  aa  Its  Inter- 
nal order. 

In  view  of  all  these  circimutance*  I  feel 
compelled  as  the  Minister  appointed  by  the 
constitutional  agencies  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  accredited  to  the  German 
Raich  to  lodge  the  moat  solemn  and  deter- 
mined protest  against  the  oppression  of  my 
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/^untry  and  the  deprivaUon  of  sovereignty 
!^d  naUonal  independence  of  Uthuania  by 
!^«  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
♦^declare  that  because  the  above-mentioned 
resolution  of  the  Seim  was  Imposed  by  Rus- 
Viua  occupation  authorities  It  amounts  to 
nothing  but  the  moBt  outrageous  falsiflca- 
Son  of  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
iithuanlan  people  and  that  It  Is  In  the 
li^a?^  conflict  with  the  constitution  and 
fnterwts  of  the  Uthuanlan  State,  as  well  as 
the  free  right  of  self-determination  of  na- 
tions, and  that,  therefore.  It  cannot  be  recog- 
nlzed  as  valid  in  any  way. 

lavall  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurauce  of  my  high- 
est consideration.      I  K   SKn«.A. 


(Frames  214780-214781.  serial  1041 

POBZIGN  OPTlCE   MEMOaANDOM 

BERLUf .  July  22, 1940. 

The  Latvian  Minister  called  on  me  today 
snd  gave  me  the  endlosed  letter  to  the  Reich 
SSwlgn  Minister,  in  which  he  as  Minister  of 
the  ■lefrttimate  Government  of  Latvia  pro- 
tests iSdnst  the  incorporation  of  Latvia  into 
the  union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In 
thU  connection  the  Minister  remarked  that 
hTwould  not  think  of  creating  any  dlffl- 
culUes  for  Germany.  None  could,  in  his  opin- 
ion result  from  hU  entering  this  protest  here. 

I  told  Herr  Kreewlnsch  that  I  would  keep 
his  letter  personally  for  the  time  being  I 
would  notify  him  later  whether  the  letter 
could  remain  here  or  not.  ^   _  „» 

In  connection  with  the  memorandum  of 
the  conversation  with  the  Ut:  uanian  Minis- 
ter ■  there  is  transmitted  herewith  thU  report 
to  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  through  the 
state  Secretary,  with  the  request  for  action. 

°  WOERMANN. 


(Frame  112966,  serial  104) 
The  Reich  Foreign  Ministxr  to  the  German 

AMBASSADOR  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION    (SCHOL- 
ENBURG) 

(Telegram— No.    57    Teletype    from    Fuschl 
No.   12  of  January   10,   11:45  p.m.) 
Reference  your  telegram  No.  60  of  Janu- 

""^I  request  you  not  to  broach  the  question 
of  Increased  German  troop  shipments  to  Ru- 
mania with  the  Soviet  Government.  Should 
you  be  approached  regarding  the  matter  by 
Herr  Molotov  or  some  other  Influenttal  per- 
son in  the  Soviet  Government,  please  say 
that  according  to  your  Information  the  send- 
ing of  German  troops  was  exclusively  a  mat- 
ter of  precautionary  military  measures 
against  England.  The  English  already  had 
military  contingents  on  Greek  soil  and  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  further  In- 
crease those  contingents  In  the  immediate 
futuT".  Germany  would  not  under  any  clr- 
cumsUnces  tolerate  England's  gaining  a  foot- 
hold on  Greek  soil.  Please  do  not  go  Into 
greater  detail  untU  further  notice. 

RlBBENTBOP. 

(Frames  883-834,  serial  P  15] 

SECBET   PROTOCOL 

The  German  Ambassador.  Count  von  der 
Schulenburg,  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Govern- 
ment Of  the  German  Reich,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  of  the  U.SB.R.,  V.  M.  Molotov. 
PlenlpotenUary  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.SJI.,  on  the  other  hand,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  German  Reich 
renounces  Its  claim  to  the  strip  of  Uthuanlan 
territory  which  is  mentioned  In  the  Secret 
Supplementary  Protocol  of  September  28, 
1939"  and  which  has  been  marked  on  tha 
map  attached  to  this  Protocol; 


2.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Is  prepared  to  compen- 
sate the  Government  of  the  German  Reich 
for   the  territory  mentioned   In   Point   1   of 
this  Protocol  by  paying  7,500,000  gold  dol- 
lars of  31,500,000  Relchsmarks  to  Germany. 
The  amount  of  31.5  million  Relchsmarks 
will    be    paid    by    the    Government    of    the 
USSR.    In    the    following    manner:     one- 
eighth,    that    is.    3,937,500    Relchsmarks,    In 
non-ferrous    metal    deliveries    within    three 
months  after  the  signing  of  this  Protocol, 
the   remaining   seven-eighths,   or  27.562,500 
Relchsmarks.  in  gold  by  deduction  from  the 
German  gold  payments  which  Germany  Is  to 
make   by  February    11.    1941   In   accordance 
with  the  correspondence  exchanged  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  German  Economic  Dele- 
gaUon,  Dr.  Schnurre,  and  the  People's  Com- 
missar  for   Foreign   Trade   of   the   U.S.S.R.. 
Herr  A.  I.  Mlkoyan,  In  connection  with  the 
"Agreement  of  January  10,  1941  concerning 
reciprocal    dellveriee    in    the    second    treaty 
period  on  the  basis  of  the  Economic  Agree- 
ment between   the  German  Reich  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1940." 

3.  This  Protocol  has  been  executed  in  two 
originals  In  the  German  language  and  two 
originals  in  the  Russian  language  and  shall 
become  effecUve  Immediately  upon  signa- 
ture. 

Moscow.  January  10,  1941. 

By  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 

U,S.SJt.: 

(SEAL)     V.  Molotov. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich ; 

(SEAL)        SCHOLENBTIRO. 

(Frames  112984-112986,  serial  104) 
The  State  Secret abt  in  the  German  Foreign 
OmcK  (Weesacker)   to  thx  Reich  Pom- 
EicN  Minister 

Berlin,  January  17, 1941. 
(Secret) 
St.  S.  Nr.  52. 


practice*  for  determining  requirements  for 
military  family  housing  and  bachelor  officer 
and  enlisted  quarters.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  February  18,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  survey  of  the  cost  to  de- 
sign, construct,  and  equip  selected  general 
hospitals  in  the  United  States,  dated  Febru- 
ary 18,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


By  wire  by  fastest  means  to  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister  (teletype  or  telephone). 
The  Russian  Ambassador  called  on  me  this 
afternoon.  On  the  basis  of  a  memorandum 
which  he  handed  me  later  on,  he  stated  the 
following: 

"According  to  all  reports,  German  troops 
in  great  numbers  are  In  Rumania  and  are 
now  prepared  to  march  Into  Bulgaria,  hav- 
ing as  their  goal  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  and  the  Straits.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  England  will  try  to  forestall  the 
operations  of  German  troops,  to  occupy  the 
Straits,  to  start  military  operations  against 
Bulgaria  in  alliance  with  Turkey,  and  turn 
Bulgaria  into  a  theater  of  operations.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  stated  repeatedly  to 
the  German  Government  that  It  considers 
the  territory  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  StralW  as 
the  security  zone  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  it 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  events  which 
threaten  the  security  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  view  of  all  thU  the  Soviet  Government 
regards  •  •  • 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


■  i4nte,  p.  168. 
>  Not  printed. 
•  Ante.  p.  107. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowlng  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

report  of  ab»einistrator  of  veterans' 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

REPORTS    OP    THX    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  poUcles,  procedures,  and 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"S.  Con.  Res.  3 
"A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  38th  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Governor 
concurring  therein,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  to 
make  additional  funds  available  for  con- 
struction on  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  and  to  accelerate  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  central 
Utah  project 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  the  capability  for  growth  In  the 
State  of  Utah  is  directly  related  to  Its  ability 
to  provide  a  water  supply  to  meet  Ite  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  needs,  with  the  key  to 
progress  being  Utah's  ability  to  utilize  Its 
le?al  entitlements  to  Colorado  River  water, 
and 

•Whereas,  to  meet  the  municipal  water 
requirements  of  the  expanding  population 
in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Counties,  a  need  for 
delivery  of  Colorado  River  water  through  the 
authorized  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  is  required  and  has  been  pro- 
grammed by  the  Central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy District  for  1972  with  water  de- 
mands to  increase  thereafter,  and 

"Whereas,  the  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated and  utilized  for  construction  on  this 
vital  water-resource  project  have  not  per- 
mitted a  progressive  or  economic  construc- 
Uon  program;  and.  If  continued  will  result 
m  a  delay  In  meeting  essential  water  needs 
with  a  reduction  in  economic  growth  to  the 
State  of  Utah,  an  increase  in  the  Districts 
repayment  obligation  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and 

"Whereas,  the  reimbursable  coste  of  this 
project,  which  represents  more  than  90%  of 
ita  total  costs,  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  funds  from  the  Central  Utah 
Water  Conservancy  District  In  compliance 
with  a  contract  between  it  and  the  Federal 
Government,  from  power  revenues  from 
the  Bonneville  Unit  Power  Complex,  and 
from  a  portion  of  Utah's  share  of  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  power  revenues,  and 
"Whereas,  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mended only  an  $8  million  construction 
program  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which  Is  un- 
reasonably low,  and  represente  a  reduction 
from  the  $11,444  million  construction  pro- 
gram recommended  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and 
an  $11,145  million  construction  program  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  and 

"Whereas,  this  Legislature,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor concurring,  in  its  37th  session  urged 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  «»eler- 
ate  the  construcUon  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project    with    an   amount   for    construction 
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«f  at  iMMt  $2i  minton  for  the  Bonneville 
Dnlt  for  fiscal  year  IM9.  and 

"Whereas,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  (PL.  9(V-537)  directs  that  the  planning 
report  for  the  Ute  Indian  Unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project  shall  be  completed  on  or 
before  December  31.  1914.  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  commitments 
heretofore  made  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of 
the  UlnUh  and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation 
under  the  agreement  dated  September  JO, 
1905. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
3Sth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Governor  concurring  therein,  does  hereby 
unanimously  request  that  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  construction  on  the  Bonneville  Unit  of 
the  Central  Utah  Project  for  fiscal  year  1970 
be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  915  million. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Utah  Leg- 
islature with  the  Governor's  concurrence, 
again  requests  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  President,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  accelerate  the  constrxic- 
Uon  of  the  authorized  units  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
pleted on  a  realistic,  progressive,  and  eco- 
noBolc  schedule,  and  to  schedule  and  provide 
funds  so  that  the  planning  report  for  the 
Uta  Indian  Unit  be  completed  In  compliance 
with  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
(Pu]>ilc  Law  90-537). 

"Be  It  further  reaolved.  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Utah  be,  and  he  hereby  Is. 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Director 
of  the  Biu'eau  of  the  Budget,  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  representing  the  State 
of  Utah  in  Congress. 

"Attest: 


"Secretmry  of  the  Senate. 


"Attast: 


"PreaUlent  of  the  Senate. 

"CukJM  R.  Hopkins. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


"Speaker  of  the  House. 
••Received  from  the  Senate  this  7th  day  of 
February,  1969.  Concurred  February  10,  1969. 
"Calvin  L.  Ramfton, 

"Governor. 
"Received  from  the  Governor,  and  filed  in 
the  ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  this  lOth 
day  of  February  1969. 

"Cltdb  L.  MiM.m, 
"Secretary  of  State." 
A   Joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Montana:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"S.J.  Rks.  14 
"Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  MonUna 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  urging 
Immediate  funds  be  allocated  (or  the  en- 
largement of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  Fort  Harrison.  Mont. 

"Whereas,  the  veteran  population  of  the 
state  of  Montana  has  Increased  In  excess  of 
ten  thousand  veterans  In  the  past  few  years, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  continual  build-up  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Indicates  further  increase*  In 
Montana's  veteran  p>opulatlon.  and 

"Whereas,  the  160-bed  hosplUI  facility 
presently  located  at  Fort  Harrison.  Montana, 
Is  proving  woefully  Inadequate  and  causing 
an  Increasing  waiting  list  and  extended  pe- 
riods of  time  In  waiting:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentmtivea  of  the  State  of  Montana.  That 
the  Leglalatlve  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana urgently  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  adequate  funds  to 
Increase  the  present  facility  at  Fort  Harrison. 


Montana,  to  accommodate  a  minimum  of  one 
hundred  (100)  additional  beds;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolt^ed,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
member  f>t  Montana's  Congressional  delega- 
tion, aiid  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  Washington.  DC. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Resolu- 
Uon  originated  In  the  Senate. 

"Waltxx    H.    Maksmall. 
•■Sec,  pfory  of  the  Senate. 
"Tmoma*  O.  Jvdce. 

■president  of  the  Sevo/c. 
"Jambs  R.  Felt. 

"Speaker  uf  the  Hovse." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  the  City  of  Palatka.  Fla..  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  complete  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  uus- 
tees  of  the  village  of  Tlnley  Park,  111  ,  praying 
for  the  favorable  consideration  of  their  appli- 
cation for  Federal  assistance:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Resolution  of  the  Senate,  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"Resolutions  urging  the  President  and   the 

Congress  of   the   United   States  to  obtain 

the    immediate    release   of    Lt.    Joseph    P. 

Dunn,  of  Randolph,  from  Red  China 

"Whereas.  On  February  14.  1968.  Lt.  Joseph 
P.  Dunn  of  Randolph,  a  U.S.  Navy  pilot,  was 
shot  down  In  the  China  Sea  and  has  been  de- 
tained by  the  Red  Chinese  government,  al- 
though Peking  has  acknowledged  publicly 
only  the  fact  of  his  crashing:  and 

"Whereas.  The  unreasonable  detention  of 
Lt.  Dunn  tends  to  heighten  the  already  tense 
relationship  between  Red  China  and  this 
country  while  his  (amily  and  friends  attempt 
to  endure  the  agonizing  wait  for  information 
as  to  his  well  being:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  MassachusetU  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  use  all  reason- 
able means  to  obtain  the  Immediate  release 
of  Lt.  Joaeph  P.  Dunn  from  the  control  of  the 
Peking  government:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  February  5,   1969. 
"Norman  L.  Pidckon. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest : 

""John  P.  X.  Davoscn. 
"Secretary  of  the  Comtnonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Bill  No.  3917 
"Resolution  to  recommend  changes  In  the 
Territorial  Submerged  Lands  Act 
"Whereas  the  Territorial  Submerged  Lands 
Act  (16  use  1701  et  seq  )  asserting  the  fed- 
eral government's  claim  to  all  submerged 
lands  offshore  from  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
other  territories,  and  providing  for  their  ad- 
ministration by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, has  now  been  federal  law  for  over 
five  years:  and 

"Whereas  the  federal  claim,  embodied  In 
this  law.  to  all  filled  lands  around  the  Virgin 
Islands  beyond  the  shoreline  as  It  existed  in 
1917.  the  data  of  transfer  of  these  islands 
from  Denmark  to  tlie  United  States,  has 
worked  a  severe  bardahip  on  many  private 
property  owners  who  have  long  claimed,  ac- 
txially  used  and  sold  title  to  lands  filled 
before  paasag*  of  this  Act:  and 

"Whereas  this  law  contains  a  serious  con- 
flict between  the  federal  claim  to  all  lands 
below  the  mean  high  water  mark  and  Vlrcln 


Islands  law  which  has  long  held  private  titles 
to  end  at  mean  low  water;  and 

"Whereas  this  law  contains  serious  ■.\nt- 
bigulties  concerning  the  status  of  shoreline 
changes  by  accretion  and  reliction  since  1917. 
and 

■"Whereas  the  .'.dmlnlstrntlon  of  this  law 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  proved 
cumbersome  and  time  consuming,  resulting 
in  the  virtual  preclusion  of  orderly  devel.  p- 
ment  of  our  coastlines:  and 

"  Whereas  this  law  Is  based  on  the  unjust 
principle  that  the  Virgin  Islands  be  irerited 
in  a  different  m  inner  from  the  Htntes  uf  The 
Union,  in  that  development  of  our  offshiTe 
resources  are  reserved  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment while  the  in.-»rltlme  stater.  pursiTant  to 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953  (43  V<,C 
1301  et  seq.),  are  allowed  to  extend  their 
boundaries,  generally,  to  the  "three  mile 
limit."  and. 

■Whereas  that  principle  falls  to  recopii;. e 
that  the  Virgin  Islands  is  a  highly  developed 
area  with  a  well  organized  and  re«pons:i>le 
government:  that  its  government  shares  wnh 
the  federal  government  and  the  state  fov- 
ernmeiiU  a  concern  that  offshore  area.s  i>e 
developed  in  an  orderly  fashion  with  d.ie 
regard  to  all  conservation  considerations,  and 
that  that  government  is  as  fully  capable  dl. 
and  intent  upon,  developing  offshore  re- 
sources in  as  responsible  a  manner  na  any 
state  government;   Now.  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vryin 
Islands: 

"1.  That  the  Virgin  Islands  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  provisions  of  the  Territoriiil 
Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1963,  and 

""2.  That  the  basic  provisions  of  the  S.:b- 
merged  Lands  Act  of  1953  be  extended  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  the  end  that: 

"(a)  the  Virgin  Islands  be  permitted  to 
extend  Ita  boundaries,  and  thus  Its  proprie- 
tary ownership  of  submerged  lands,  to  the 
three  mile  limit."  or  to  the  internatK.nal 
boundary,  whichever  is  closer,  and 

■•(b)  the  Virgin  Islands  be  permitted,  by 
law.  to  equitably  adjust  private  and  long  t^- 
tabllshed  claims  to  filled  lands,  and 

••(c)  the  Virgin  Islands  Government  be  en- 
abled to  administer  lU  offshore  resources  in 
a  manner  v;hlch  will  expeditiously  meet  ihe 
needs  of  the  territory's  expanding  economy 
while  protecting  all  conservation  needs  .-:nd 
observing  orderly  planning  principles,  and 
"3.  That  the  foregoing  steps  represent  the 
only  Just  course  of  action  because: 

"(a)  the  Danish  Crown,  from  which  ":ie 
federal  government  derives  its  legal  cl.nini. 
held  these  lands  not  as  private  property,  but 
in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Isl.inds, 
and 

•'(b)  the  Virgin  Islands  should,  whenever 
feasible,  be  treated  on  a  basis  of  parity  wiili 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  should  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  marumie 
states  with  respect  to  our  seaward  boiir.c'.i- 
ries. 

"4  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  sli:i  1 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  President  of  the  United  States,  ttic 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ..nd 
the  President  of  the  Senata  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  request  that  appropriate  Jtgis- 
latlon  be  enacted  to  achieve  the  goals  set 
forth  herein. 

"Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  February  3.  1969. 

■Witness  our  Hands  and  the  Seal  of  ,'ie 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  3id 
Day  of  February.  A.  D..  19«9. 

"John  L.  Maov>bo. 

•'Presidf'it. 
•■A.   DAvm   Pcarrz. 
"Legtalattve  Secretary." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Laguna  Beach.  Calif  .  praying 
for  a  moratorium  on  the  offshore  oil  drilling 
and  exploration  operations  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel;  to  the  Committee  on  Intarior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  (pity  council 
of  the  city  of  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  oppos  ng 
L-ouisitlon  of  wilderness  area  and  endorsing 
the  forest  service  mulUple  use  program;  to 
the  committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Al- 

'*T^i/o  resolutions  adopted  by  the  city  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Hawthorne.  Calif.,  request- 
ine  assistance  in  abating  the  situations  re- 
sulting from  the  oil  leaking  for  a  certa  n 
onshore  oil  well,  and  recommending  certain 
actions  in  regard  to  the  situations  resulting 
from  oil  leaking  from  a  certain  offshore  well, 
respectively;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
iind  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners.  City  of  Santa  Barbara, 
CtUf  remonstrating  against  drilling  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara County.  Calif.,  Board  of  Supervisors, 
pravlng  for  the  permanent  cessation  of  oil 
drlliing  operations  in  the  PederaKand  Stata 
waters  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gary.  Ind. 
Common  Council,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  declare  January  15  an  of- 
ficial day  of  celebration  In  honor  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Elizabeth.  N.J,,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  set  aside  the 
day  of  Inauguration  of  the  President  .is  a 
national  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works : 


"Senate  Joint  Memorial  102 
•Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  representing  the 
State  of  Idaho,  the  Honorable  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Honor- 
able Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bxidget 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States 

"We,  your  Memorlallste,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Idaho,  assem- 
bled in  the  Fortieth  Session  thereof,  do 
respectfully  represent  that: 

■Whereas,  flood  control  of  Willow  Creek 
and  Sand  Creek  In  Bonneville  County,  state 
of  Idaho,  Is  essential  to  prevent  flooding  and 
subsequent  property  damage  and  to  accom- 
plish that  end  the  Rlrle  Dam  Project  was 
authorized  In  1962,  and 

'Whereas,  to  data  the  project  has  received 
limited  amounta  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  circumstances  and  problem 
with  no  actual  construction  having  taken 
place  and  a  token  effort  in  the  amount  of 
$800,000  having  been  included  in  the  fiscal 
budget  of  1970,  and 

"Whereas,  if  money  had  been  made  avail- 
able previously  and  the  Rlrle  Dam  con- 
structed, a  conservative  estimata  of  five 
times  the  total  cost  of  construction  would 
have  been  saved  and  the  efforts  of  many 
federal,  stata,  county,  municipal  and  volun- 
teer agencies  could  have  been  utilized  for 
other  matters  vrith  added  economic  effects, 
and 

"Whereas,  if  the  Rlrle  Dam  were  a  reality, 
this  year's  endeavors  by  the  same  govern- 
mental agencies  and  volunteers  would  not  be 
required  to  contain  and  control  the  present 
critical  flooding  situation  and  the  area  af- 
fected would  not  again  have  been  inundated. 
.Tnd 

"Whereas,  the  plans  for  the  Rlrle  Dam  on 
Willow  and  Sand  Creeks  are  now  complete 
.ind  lack  only  Congressional  appropriation  of 


moneys  for  construction  of  this  most  vital 
and  necessary  disaster  control  facility:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  .    ^    ,      . 

-Resolved  by  the  40th  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Idaho,  now  in  session, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring.  That  the  Congress  and  Ite  re- 
spective committees  and  sub-committees  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
advisors  be  respectfully  petitioned  to  give 
the  very  earliest  consideration,  approval  and 
authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  commence  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  Rlrle  Dam;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  state  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  immediately  fon^ard 
certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Senators-end 
Representatives  representing  the  state^of 
Idaho  m  the  Congress,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New   Mexico;    to  the   Committee   on  Public 

Works: 

"Senate  Memorial  6 

•Memorial  requesting  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  take  the  necessary  action  to 
provide  for  channelization  of  the  GalUnas 
River  within  the  limits  of  Las  Vegas  town 
and  city 

"Whereas,  the  control  of  the  Gallinas  river 
is  by  three  separate  units:  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas  controlling  one  bank;  the  county  com- 
mission controlling  the  bed  of  the  river;  and 
the  town  of  Las  Vegas  the  other  bank;  and 

•Whereas,  lack  of  money  and  confusion 
over  control  has  resulted  In  serious  problems. 
"The  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the 
presence  of  debris  and  trash  has  caused  the 
level  of  the  river  bed  to  rise  several  feet, 
creating  the  possibility  of  severe  flood  dam- 
age and  of  potential  health  hazards;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Gallinas  river  for  many  years 
has  been  the  boundary  line,  almost  the  bar- 
rier, between  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  and  the 
town  of  Las  Vegas;  and 

""Whereas,  the  consolidation  In  1970  of  the 
city  and  the  town  will  begin  a  new  era  for 
the  people  of  Las  Vegas,  and.  If  the  Gallinas 
river  is  channelized.  It  will  provide  several 
areas  for  city  parks;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  soil  conservation  service  is 
planning  the  Adelante  project  to  dam  the 
Gallinas  river  above  Montezuma;  this  proj- 
ect, which  will  control  floods,  will  not  be 
finished  for  more  than  five  years:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  army  corps  of 
engineers  take  the  necessary  action  to  pro- 
vide for  channelization  of  the  Gallinas  river 
within  the  llmlte  of  Las  Vegas  town  and 
city;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President,  the  New  Mexico  con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  the  army  corps 
of  engineers. 

"Signed  and  sealed  at  The  Capitol,  In  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

"E.  Lee  Francis. 
"President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
"JcANiTA  Pino, 
"Chief  Clerk,  New  Mexico  Senate." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
MusKiE)  presented  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Senate  Joint  Memomal  102 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  Treasury,  Army,  and  Interior 
to  act  on  the  Maine  Port  Authority's  ap- 
plication to  establish  general  and  special 
purpose  foreign  trade  zones   at  Portland 
and  Machlasport;  and  to  revise  present  oil 
Import  quota  allocations 
We,    your   Memorialists,    the    Senate    and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Maine,   In  their  One  Hundred   and  Fourth 
Regular  Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  The  Honorable  Maurice 
H    Stans,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  The  Hon- 
orable   David    Kennedy,    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury;    The  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  their  capacities  as 
Members  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board, 
and  The  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty have  been  long  denied  the  opportunity  to 
pursue,  in  their  area,  employment  which  not 
onlv  results  in  meaningful  economic  bene- 
fits but  also  in  that  feeling  of  pride  and  well- 
being  which  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
one's  work  Is  meaningful  as  well:  and 

Whereas,  the  expanse  and  the  90-foot  depth 
of  the  waters  of  the  roadstead  off  Machlas- 
port in  said  county  lend  themselves  to  the 
establishment  of  docking  and  off-loading 
facilities  for  the  oil  supertankers  of  the 
future:  and 

Whereas,  the  absence  of  an  oil  refinery  in 
the  six-state  New  England  region  contributes 
to  the  inflated  cost  of  home  heating  oil  which 
is  a  source  of  concern  to  many  citizens  of 
New  England;  and 

Whereas,  the  facilities  of  the  Maine  Port 
Authority  at  Portland.  Maine  and  the  harbor 
at  Portland  are  under-utilized:  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  proposal  by  the  Maine 
Port  Authority  to  establish  a  general  pur- 
pose foreign  trade  zone  at  Portland  and  a. 
special  purpose  foreign  trade  subzone  at 
Machlasport  has  captured  the  Imagination 
of  this  Legislature  and  of  New  England,  due 
to  the  positive  likelihood  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic and  other  benefits  thereby  accruing 
not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Portland  and  of 
Washington  County  In  the  form  of  increased 
trade  and  employment,  but  also  to  the  entire 
New  England  region  as  well  because  of  the 
prospect  of  lower  fuel  prices  in  the  region 
resulting  from  the  establishment  in  the 
Machlasport  subzone  of  an  oil  refinery  i.s 
more  fully  appears  in  a  study  prepared  ar.d 
published  for  the  Maine  Port  Authority. 
January  17.  1969:  and 

Whereas,  action  on  the  application  by  the 
Maine  Port  Authority  to  establish  said  zone 
and  subzone  has  been  unreasonably  delayed 
by  the  predecessor  members  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board;    and 

Whereas,  a  successful  refinery  operation 
and  the  achievement  of  lower  fuel  prices  for 
New  England  In  major  part  depend  upon  the 
readjustment  or  expansion  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  present  oil  Import  quota 
allocations;    now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  your  memorlallste  recom- 
mend and  respectfully  urge  to  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  Commerce,  the  Treasury  and 
the  Army,  sitting  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Zoius 
Board,  to  accord  to  the  said  application  of 
the  Maine  Port  Authority  the  highest  prior- 
ity and  to  render  a  prompt  decision  on  the 
merits  thereof;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  vour  memorialists  recom- 
mend and  respectfully  urge  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  in  the  event  of  approval 
of  the  Authority's  application  by  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board,  an  appropriate  alloca- 
tion under  the  existing  oil  import  quota  be 
made  to  such  oil  refinery  operators  as  locate 
In  the  Machlasport  subzone;  or.  In  the  alter- 
native, that  the  present  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  crude  oil  be  revised  or  re- 
moved to  the  end  that  the  best  interests  of 
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K«w  rrnlaail  and  ttM  n«ttoB  at  lwt«  be  bet- 
ter MTved:  and  be  It  furtber 

Meaolve^,  That  a  copy  of  this  BaaoluUon. 
duly  autbentleated  by  tbe  Secretary  ot  SUte. 
be  tranamltted  by  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  to 
the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stana.  Secretary  of 
CocniBeroe:  to  the  Honorable  David  Kennedy. 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury;  to  the  Honorable 
Stanley  a.  Resor.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
the  Honorable  Walter  J  HIckel.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  to  each  member  of  Congieea 
from  the  New  England  States;  and  be  It 
further 

Reaolvtd.  That  each  copy  of  thla  Reeolu- 
Uon  so  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Sute 
be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  study  made 
to  the  Maine  Port  Authority  and  published 
January  17.   1900. 

House  of  Representatives,  Read  and  Adopt- 
ed, Sent  up  for  Concurrence,  January  30. 
1969. 

BSBTHA    W.    JOHNSOie, 

Clerk 
In  Senate  Chamber.  Read  and  Adopted  In 
Concxirrence,  February  4,   I9«9 

jBHioLo  B.  Spnsa, 

Secretary. 


BILXJ3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
ducM.  read  the  flrst  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous'consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr   DIRXSEN  (by  request) : 

S.  1036.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
postal  employees  at  the  Elmhurst.  III..  Post 
Office:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mi   HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CtTSTta)  : 

S.  1036.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  judge  for  the 
District  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HarsxA  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By   Mr.   COTTON: 

S.  1037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bulalla  Sllva 
De  Qouvela: 

S.  1038  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maurico 
Perrelra: 

S.  1039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carloa 
Manuel  DeMelo: 

S.  1040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Matoahlnhos; 

S.  1041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  De- 
Oraca; 

S.  1043.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Belmlra 
Lopea;  and 

S.  1043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwando 
Monlz  De  Melo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1044.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Moham- 
med Hoaaln  Amlrgholt;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  iit    PROUTT 

S.  1045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  I9S4  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
deduction  fur  each  personal  exemption  to 
•1,000:    to   the   ComnrUttee   on   Finance. 

(See  the  renutrks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KZNNCDT)  : 

S.  1(M0.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  compoMd 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PASToax  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S4  to  allow  a  deduction  for 


certain  funeral  expenaaa:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brrwnmm  when  be 
Introduced    the    abov*   bill,    whleh    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  > 
By  Mr  CASE: 

S  104a.  A  bill  to  require  that  medicine 
cablneta  used  in  federally  aaalsted  housing  be 
equipped  with  latchee  dealgned  to  prevent 
young  children  from  gaining  access  to  the 
oontenu  of  such  cablneta:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cass  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   HOLLANb: 

S.  1049.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 

Solar:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AIXOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMIMICK)  : 

S.  lOM.  A  bill  to  Increase  to  5  years  the 
maximum     term     for     which     broadcasting 
station    licenses    may    be    granted;    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr  BIBLE: 

S  1061     A   bill    to  amend    the   Water   Re- 
sources Research  Act  of   1904;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    PROXMIRE: 

3.  1052.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1954  and  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  banking  laws  and 
regulations  by  a  National  Conimlsslon  on 
Banking;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Proxmikb  when  he 
Introdticed    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    BURDICK: 

S.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pactflc  Islands  may 
be  enlisted  In  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  1054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  each  personal  exemption 
to  $..000.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
introduced  the  .<vbove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  1055.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magglorlna 
Magnante;  and 

8.  1055.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Rogello  Roncal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1057.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Yin  Ting 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
jACKaoN,  Mr.  Oaxfrm,  Mr.  MrrcALr, 
Mr.  tivntn.  Mr.  PkBcr,  Mr.  RiBicorr, 
and  Mr.  Stvyxms)  : 

S.  loss.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Prealdent  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agenciea  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClkllan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1059.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nasralla 
Aziz  Barber  (also  known  as  Badry  Barbar); 

S.  lOM.  A  but  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim 
Zakour  Eskaf: 

S.  1061.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
Santiago  Aquino;  and 

S.  1063.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Alessandro 
La  Rocca.  his  wife,  Maria  Vlttorla  La  Rocca. 
and  their  two  daughters,  Daniela  and  Olan- 
luca  La  Rocca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

B]  Mr   MONTOYA: 

S  1063.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
recent  increases  in  fees  for  grazing  of  live- 
stock on  public  land;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  be 
Introduced  the  abov«  Mil,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  term  of  certain  patents  of  persons  who 
ser\ed  In  the  mlUtary  forces  of  the  United 
States:  and 

S.  1065.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  certain  compensation  under  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  and  for  an  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  such  compensation:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remark.^  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request): 
S.  1066.  A  bill  to  provide  counsel  in  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  provide  for  representation  in  the  Juvenile 
court  proceedings  of  the  community  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel;  to  limit  the  period  tor 
which  Juveniles  may  be  detained  without  a 
hearings;  and  to  prohibit  imauthorlzed  mix- 
ing of  dependents  and  delinquents  in  Juve- 
nile institutions,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1067.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  unlfled  court  system  In  order 
to  provide  increased  attention  to  family 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1068.  A  bill  to  define  and  regulate  the 
practice  of  psychology  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1069.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ui.  jAvrrs  when  !  e 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

Dy    Mr     BROOKE    (for    himself,    Mr 
Allott.  Mr.  ANoraaoN,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr. 
Bellmon,  Mr.   BsNNETT.   Mr.   Btsix. 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr 
DoLX.   Mr.   DoMiNicx.   Mr.   Ooodfi  i 
Mr.  HATriELD.  Mr.  Habt.  Mr.  Hucur-i 
Mr.  iNOtnrx,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jobdan  i  ! 
Idaho,  Mr.  McInttrz,  Mr.  Moittoya. 
Mr  MtTRPHT,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Srzvt :ns. 
Mr.  ScHwrncza,  Mr.  YAaaoaotJOH.  Mr 
Fanktn.  and  Mr.  GoLOWATca)  : 
S.  1070.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Air  Traffic 
Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brookc  when  .he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habt  AND  Mb.  Ttdihcs)  : 
S.  1071.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  further  promote  the  reliability,  abun- 
dance, economy  and  efficiency  of  bulk  electric 
power  supplies  through  regional  and  inter- 
regional coordination:  to  encourage  the  in- 
stallation and  use  of  Improved  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities;  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resources:  to  e.s- 
Ubllsh  the  National  Council  on  the  Environ- 
ment: and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennbot  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CooPEB,  Mr.  AiKXN,  Mr.  Allxn,  Mr. 
Bakxb,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr. 
Btraoicx.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boccs.  Mr. 
Bbooke,  Mr.  Btbd  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Btbo  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
CBAN8TON.  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Eaoleton, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Eavtw,  Mr.  Ful- 
bbight,  Mr.  GooDELL,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Gbavxl.  Mr.  Habbib,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr. 
Habtkb,  Mr.  HoLLtNca,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Inoutb.  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Joboan 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kennbdt,  Mr. 
Mansfblo,   Mr.    Matbias.   Mr.   Mc- 
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Cabtht,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGbe, 
Mr.   McGovebn,   Mr.  McInttbe,  Mr. 
Mondalb,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Mttskix,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tobe,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Ribi- 
cofT,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Scott,    Mr.    Sparkman,    Mr.    Spong, 
Mr.    Stennis,    Mr.    Stmincton,    Mr. 
Talmadce,    Mr.    Ttdings.    Mr.    Wn,- 
LiAMS   of   New   Jersey,   Mr.   Yarbor- 
ouGH,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1072.  A  bUl  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out    the    purposes   of   the   Appalachian   Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  as  amended 
and  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
METCALf  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  accord  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the 
same  tariff  treatment  as  Is  provided  for  In- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S  1074.  A   bni   for   the   relief  of  Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Arvel  Ollnz;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.  1075.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  lnvestlgation.s. 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nations"  ecological  systems,  natural  re- 
sources, and  environmental  quality,  and  to 
establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
itv:  and 

S.  1076.  A  bnl  to  establish  In  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bins,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By    Mr.   BURDICK    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Jackson,    Mr.    Fono.    Mr.    Inouye, 

Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  regarding  the 

status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

Islands;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 


in  the  last  5  years.  Correspondingly,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  pending 
in  the  district  is  nearly  100  percent  in 
the  last  20  years,  77  percent  in  10  years, 
and  35  percent  In  the  last  5  years. 

Statistical  information  prepared  by  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
shows  that  in  1968  the  median  time  in- 
terval from  issue  to  trial  was  19  months 
in  the  district  of  Nebraska  as  compared 
with  the  national  median  of  12  months. 
My  colleague  Senator  Curtis  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  quiclcly 
and  favorably  on  this  needed  measure. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1036)   to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of   an   additional   district 
judge  for  the  District  of  Nebraska,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Curtis)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  introducing  the 
measure  which  he  has  just  sent  to  the 
desk.  I  join  him  in  the  statement  that 
the  workload  justifies  an  additional 
judgeship  for  the  District  of  Nebraska, 
and  refer  to  the  well-known  adage  that 
delayed  justice  is  oftentimes  defeated 
justice.  For  better  service  to  the  public, 
the  bill  should  be  enacted. 


S.  1045— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
INCREASE  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 
DEDUCTIONS  UNDER  THE  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 


S  1036— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENT  OF 
AN  ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  one  additional  judgeship  position  for 
the  district  of  Nebraska. 

The  Eighth  Circuit  Judicial  Council 
has  approved  the  request  for  one  addi- 
tional judgeship  for  the  district  of  Ne- 
braska. Due  to  a  lack  of  time,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
was  not  notified  of  the  eighth  circuit  ap- 
proval In  time  to  act  upon  the  request  at 
its  September  meeting  and  the  district, 
therefore,  was  not  included  In  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  district  of  Nebraska,  which  now 
lias  two  full-time  judges,  has  not  had  an 
:ncrease  in  the  numbers  of  its  judgeships 
j.ince  1907.  However,  in  the  last  20  years 
alone  the  number  of  cases  filed  In  the 
district  has  increased  by  77  percent,  and 
22  percent  of  this  increase  has  occurred 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  by  increasing  personal 
exemptions  allowable  from  $600  to 
$1,000.  I  request  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  increasing  personal  exemptions  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  is  long 
overdue.  Enactment  of  this  proposal  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  those  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  in  providing  mini- 
mum standards  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  will  also  provide  an 
effective  weapon  for  the  masses  of  our 
people  ill  middle  income  groups  in  com- 
bating the  effects  of  inflation  which  we 
have  experienced  for  many  years  and 
which  will  probably  continue  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  agree  that  the 
personal  exemption  should  bear  some 
relationship  to  the  income  level  neces- 
sary to  provide  minimum  standards  of 
living.  There  are  those  who  argue  against 
this  premise  and  would  determine  tax 
policies,  including  the  amount  of  the 
personal  exemption,  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  situations  at  a  given 
point  in  time  without  considering  the 
living  standards  factor  in  establishing 
such  tax  policies. 


I  submit,  however,  that  these  individ- 
uals are  ignoring  the  tide  of  history  and 
the  compassionate  dedication  of  a  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  assist  families 
living  in  poverty  to  obtain  decent  mini- 
mum living  standards  through  their  own 
efforts. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this  meas- 
ure will  provide  needed  tax  relief,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tax  avoidance,  to  the 
untold  niunbers  of  middle  income  "for- 
gotten men"  struggling  today  to  provide 
for  their  families  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  their  independence  and  their 
self-respect.  These  are  the  individuals 
who  are  the  backbone  of  our  Nation.  Yet 
their  income  is  too  high  to  qualify  for 
the  vast  array  of  assistance  programs  we 
have  enacted  during  the  last  few  years, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  too  little  to 
permit  them  to  provide  for  and  educate 
their  families  without  extreme  personal 
hardship,  often  reflected  in  long-term 
bank  loans,  loans  on  life  insurance,  or 
mortgage  of  the  family  re-sidence. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  accept,  as  I  think 
we  do,  the  concept  that  payment  of  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  should  be  geared  to 
an  individual's  or  a  family's  ability  to 
pay,  then  we  can  no  longer  overlook  the 
effect  that  inflation  has  made  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  1948—1948  was  the 
year  that  the  last  change  was  made  in 
personal  exemptions,  raising  them  from 
$500  to  $600— a  far  ci-y  from  a  return  to 
IJie-war  levels.  I  believe  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a 
wife,  parent,  or  child  on  $600  a  year. 
Inflation,  however,  has  destroyed  almo.st 
50  peicent  of  the  value  of  this  exemption 
during  the  last  21  years.  For  example, 
about  S860  was  lequired  in  1967  to  pro- 
vide the  same  purchasing  power  as  $600 
in  1948. 

In  1966,  a  study  conducted  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  reported 
that  $3,335  constituted  the  poverty  line 
for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four. 

A  major  argument  made  against  in- 
creasing personal  exemptions  at  this 
time  is  the  amount  of  Federal  revenue 
which  would  be  lost  during  a  period  when 
we  are  engaged  in  a  major  war.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  this  country  is  .strong 
enough  and  rich  enough  economically  lo 
make  up  this  loss  of  revenue  in  ways 
which  will  not  be  oppressive  to  taxpayers 
who  are  i^resently  below  or  slightly  over 
the  poverty  level.  Committees  in  both 
Hou.ses  are  presently  planning  to  study 
tax  reforms  which  would  more  equitably 
distribute  Federal  taxes  upon  those  able 
to  pay  with  the  least  hardship. 

Although  this  bill  does  not  so  provide. 
I  believe  that  its  enactment  would  justify 
a  return  to  a  20  percent  tax  rate  for  the 
first  bracket  of  taxable  personal  income 
rather  than  the  present  14  percent,  if 
this  was  deemed  desirable  to  offset  losses 
in  revenue. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  the  individuals  and  families  who 
would  have  more  spendable  income  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  are  not  those  who  can 
afford  to  bank  it  or  invest  it,  but  rather 
and  predominantly  this  money  will  flow 
back  into  the  economy  to  purchase  con- 
sumer products  necessary  for  day-to-day 
living. 

Some  of  the  lost  revenue  will  be  re- 
covered as  a  result  of  the  multitude  of 
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hidden  State  and  Federal  taxes  imposed  taxable   inoom*   wer*   compuUd   by   taking  wage  brackets  approximately  equal   to  the 

on  most  oonsiuner  products,  whQe  addl-  either  the  lO-percent  standard  deduction  or  amounu  which  would  be  determined  if  ihe 

tional  tax  revenues  will  result  from  biui-  ****  minimum  standard  deduetlon."  deductions  were  made  under  subsection  («, 

ness   and   service    establishments   whose  ""  S«<tlon  3(b>  of  auch  code  is  amended  "(B)  At  the  elecUon  of  the  employer  with 

taxable  Income  will  be  greater  as  a  result  **'  Insertlnf    after  "December  SI,  19«4-  each  respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall 

or  this  additional  consumer  spending  for  ^r, '*  "'"^    '  "^  ''"^  '^""^  ''  '^:^''J!^\'^.%\^ZTZ°n' f^l'^l^'::.  S,', 

necessities.  ic,  section  4*a)  of  such  Code  la  amended  to  such  employee  before  the  30th  day  after 

Mr.    President,    a   study    made    by    the  by  sUlklng  out  "the  Ublea  in  secUon  3  "  and  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subpara- 

Treasury  Department  in   1968  estimated  inserting    in    lieu    thereof    -the    tables    pre-  graph  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  witli 

that  approximately  8  million  tax  returns  scribed  under  section  3".  the  following  tables,  which  shall  be  in  iieu 

now   being   filed   would  be  eliminated   it  <<*'  Paragraphs  |3)  and  (3)  of  section  4(c)  °'  ^*»«  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 

personal  exemptions  were   increased   to  "' "»««»>  Code  are  amended  to  read  as  follows :  held  under  subsection  (a) :". 

11  000    Almnat  ff  mlllinn  nf  thA   rotiims  '<*»   "xcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  ^■^-  *   Th*  amendments  made  by  the  flrn 

whH    wS?    i  ^ina^In    w««M^  subaectlon.  In  the  ce  of  a  husband  or  wife  'Z^  "^"ons  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 

which    would    be    eliminated    would    be  fl,^,,  ^  separate  return  the  tax  impoM^  by  *?»•  y*""  beginning  after  December  31.  1968 

those    with    adjusted    gross    incomes    of  «ectloo  3  shall  be  the  leaser  of  the  tax  shown  ^^*  amendmenu  made  by  section  3  of  this 

$5,000  or  less,  while  only   7.000   returns  m  the  uble  prescribed  under  such  sccUon  **^'  **'*"  ^PP'>'  "'^h  respect  to  remuneration 

would  be  eliminated  where  adjusted  gross  which  use*  the  lO-perccnt  standard  deduc-  P**^  °"  °^  ^^^  ^«  ^^  <*«y  «i*ter  the  dae 

income  amounted  to  $15,000  or  more.  tlon  or  m  the  table  which  uses  the  minimum  °'  '***  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  President,  when  Federal  income  standard  deduction.  _^__^^.^^ 
taxes  were  first  put  into  effect  In  1913.  ,,^^'  ^  'rTr^^n^lT^ZVlrT^TJ-  S  104^INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
they  were  regarded  as  providing  a  sup-  t,o„  ,h^,  „„»  ^^p,,  j„  ^^^  ,^  ofVhus^d  TO  PROTECT  THOSE  WHO  DEAL 
plemental  rather  than  a  prunary  source  or  wife  niing  a  separate  return  if  the  tax  of  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PRODUCTS 
of  Federal  revenue.  While  this  is  no  the  other  spouse  is  determined  with  r»gard  .,  o.o-^„,^  „  r, 
longer  true.  I  submit  that  the  premlae  to  th*  lo-percent  standard  deducUon.  ex-  .  *""• ; '^  roKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
that  large  numbers  of  low-income  fam-  c«Pt  that  an  individual  described  in  secUon  °"ce.  lor  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
lllea  should  not  be  required  to  pay  Fed-  !*•<••>  '3)  may  elect  (under  reguuuons  pre-  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy),  a  bill  iS. 
eral  income  taxes  and  that  middle-in-  '«''"'*>^  *>y  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  1046)  to  protect  those  who  deal  in  gold 
come  taxpayers  should  not  be  required  ^  ^  ^^  ^«IST  ,'k  Ti?,  *•"!.•.  L°  "'"  ^^  ^^^^"  products,  including  house- 
to  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  their  tL^^nt  s^L»L^Se^on  iSTr  n^  '^''"-  ^""^^^^  manufacturers  and  their 
Ihcomfcto  Federal  Income  taxes,  is  Just  ^T^"u^!:^e^^t;^''^'^,;  ^™f^  associations,  from  fraudulent  mis- 
as  vafid  and  jusUflable  today  as  it  was  the  prwMKling  sentence  shall  be  treated  as  statements  of  the  rare  metal  content  of 
in    1913.  an  elecUon  made  under  section  l41(dM3>."  merchandise. 

The  blU  <S.  104o>  to  amend  the  Inter-  <•'  s«cuon  4(f)(4)  of  such  code  u  The  bill  is  practically  identical  to  S. 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  •"»•"'»««  to  read  as  follows:  3885  which  I  introduced  late  in  the  sec- 
amount  of  deduction  for  each  personal  1\*\.  '*"  nonapplicabiiity  of  the  uble  pre-  ond  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
exemoUon  to  SI  000  introduced  bv  Mr  *"">***  ""**••■  •«:"o'>  3  »hich  uses  the  min-  I  have  made  two  technical  changes  to 
S^o^xTwa^rJieife;!.  read  tw^ce  by^U  rr;?ed'^"drd^"'Srira'"s.Srate"^et°u'rn'  '^^  "ll  which  are.  I  understand,  accept- 
Utle,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  w;jr^'"norc^pute^the  t^T^  ^t^o'S  ?fJL^ '^"i"'"''  ^TP^'?'?"^-  ^V"™ 
jtiumce  «0l4(a»  ••  jewehy  trade  association"  is  now  clearly 
mamma  l  (f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6014(a)  <*e^ed  and  the  condlUons  under  which 
8.  1046  of  such  Code  U  amended  to  read  as  follows  ^"^   ^"  association  may   institute  suit 

Be  it  en^ted  by   the  Senate  and  House  '"^'^  «»»•  caa*  of  a  married  Individual  nilng  arespeUed  out 

of  Keifretnuattvn  of  th«  Vnited  State*  of  *  »«Par»t«  return  and  electing  the  beneflu  The  need  for  this  legislation  is  even 

America   in    ConffreM   assembled.   That    (a)  °'  ^'^"  ■"«»«:«on.  the  table  prescribed  under  greater  today  than  it  was  then.  The  bill 

tha  following  provisions  of  the  Internal  Bev-  "J^—^J  "^'^  ""^  "*•  minimum  standard  would    amend    the    1906    law    regulating 

enue  Code  of  1964  are  amended  by  striking  o«o««»on  •»*"  «<«  »pply-"  quality  marking  of  gold  and  silver  to  al- 

out  "•BOO"  wherever  appearing  therein  and  .  ^2    *"  3^"°°  3402(b)(1)  of  tb*  In-  low    Interested   parties     consumers   and 

inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "•t.OOO ":  ^^"^  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (reiaUng  to  per-  manufacturers    aUke     In    intXt/  Hvn 

(l)licuon  151    (relating  to  allowance  of  c«*^  »>•">«»  ot  withholding  income  tax  ^on  i^  F^derarrHrtH^  ^^  J^    k? 

deductions  for  perK)nal  e«mptlona) :  *'  »«"«•)    »•  amended  by  striking  out  the  ?^"?",  "^  \f °®^**  district  Ojurt  to  obtain 

(3)  SecUon  ^^(b)   ( relaUng  to  allowance  **'''"  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  *"   injunction   against  violators  of   the 

of  deduction  foe  estate*):  '**•  following:  **^iL 

(3)  Section  SOia(a)  (relating  to  persons  Percenta^  wef/iod  wjf/ihoWino  (able  The  sole  mission  of  the  amendment  is 
required  to  make  returns  of  Income):  and  to    make    the    basic   law    regarding    the 

(4)  Section  floi3(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to  muhhJJ^  marking  of  gold  and  silver  products 
assessment  and  collection  In  the  case  of  cer-  „                                                        minnoMtng  workable 

are  amended  by  striding  out    tiaoo"  wher-         Biweekly    43.30  °'  ^^  ^^ade  may   recover  their  actual 

ever  appearmg  therem  and  inserting  in  lieu  Semimonthly  46.  80  damages  from  a  violator  of  the  Marking 

thereof  "2. (XX)  •;  Monthly 91.70  Act,  together  with  costs  of  the  suit  an(3 

(1)  Section  6013(a)(1)  (relating  to  persons  2l**r*"''r 275.00  attorney's  fees.  But  the  real  remedy,  of 

required  to  make  returns  of  Income);  and  Semiannual   550.00  course,   is   an   injunction   by    the   court 

(2)  Section  aoi3(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to  S^"^--:™,T:;;:z:"T™-h:;  '' '""*  Stopping  violaUons.  Anyone  who  brings 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  of  ,CL"^^^f*~' "*' •**^  ,  00 .,  a  court  action  under  this  amendment  and 
certain  returns  of  husband  and   wife).  or  such  period) 3.00.  fails  to  prove  a  violaUon  by  the  defendant 

AZ:  **'.  ^^°?  ,°l  ""  '"'•"i*!  ««'•-  (b)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  will  be  liable  to  the  defendant  for  costs 

!i"'-.P'^L°'  '•'I  (relating  to  option^  tax  3402(c)    of    such    Code    (delating    to    wage  and  attorney  f^       ae'^naani  lor  costs 

if  adjusted  groea  Income  la  less  than  t5.000)  bracket  withhnidinvi    ».  n»i.<*HM   th.   hZ,  J,   a''"'*"^'  *S"- 

U  wiended  by  adding  at  the  end  ther«i  ^SL^n  Tucf  S^pri."^^^  to  ^  ^^t^^  '^'^  ^^"^  ^^*'  enforcement  has 

the  foUowing  new  subaectlon:  m  foJtowa        P»'*«™P'»  '»  amended  to  read  ^ot  been  adequate  to  control  the  false 

■■'^  T^^l  ^t^f.  ^8i°°l"K  A^*«  I>^  "(l)(A)  At  the  election  of  tb*  employer  inf|cinK  that  existed  In  1906,  when  the 
cember  31.  1966.— In  lieu  of  the  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  any  employee  the  employer  O^ginal  act  was  passed  and  which  con- 
by  section  1.  there  is  hereby  Imposed  for  shall  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  paraS-aph  tinues  today.  False  marking  situations 
each  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  ,„)  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  known  to  the  industry,  though  not  to 
indivi^  wh«r  adilitid  ^^"m^mJ^  ^'^  '°  '"*="  «mp>oy«e  on  or  after  the  30th  consumers,  have  existed  over  long  periods 
uch  ?^  Ul^  tSi^  »(S^^w"o  iSl  ""l  *"•'  "•:  ***?  "'i?*  enactment  of  this  of  time  to  the  Utter  frustration  of  the 
iucn  ye^  is  lesa  man  ao.uuu  ana  wno  naa  subparagraph  a  tax  determined  In  accord-  inHii«»rv  Vo  cnlntinn  oxoIIokIo.  ,.«  »-..  ««„, 
elected  for  such  year  to  pay  the  ux  Imposed  ancTwlth  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secre-  h^"^'  V^,tr»ff!?*f„^*"*"®  "*  ^  "°* 
by  thU  secUon  a  tax  determined  under  table*  tary  or  his  delegate,  which  shall  be  In  lieu  of  „  ,  J"^^'  eneciive. 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  with-  *^°'"  instance,  in  Jime  1962,  it  became 
The  tables  prescrit>ed  under  this  subeecUon  held  under  subsection  (a).  The  tables  pre-  Itnown  that  a  relatively  new  manufac- 
shall  provide  for  amounts  of  tax  In  tha  scribed  under  this  subparagraph  shall  cor-  ttirer  with  annual  sales  of  approximately 
various  adjusted  gross  Income  brackets  ap-  respond  In  form  to  the  wage  bracket  with-  $1  million  was  falsely  marking  base  metal 
proximately  equal  to  the  amounts  which  holding  tables  In  subparagraph  (B)  and  shall  "14  karat  gold,"  "sterling,"  and  "gold 
would  be  determined  under  secUon  1  If  the  pro\lde  for  amounU  of  tax  In  the  various  filled."  Industry  sources  brought  this  to 
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the  attention  of  the  U.S.  attorney  and 
the  Justice  Department,  hoping  that 
these  substantial  and  willful  violations 
could  be  quickly  dealt  with  under  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  act  that  my 
bill  would  amend. 

By  February  1963  the  U.S.  attorney 
had  made  little  progress,  but  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  began  an  investiga- 
tion at  that  time  under  Its  general  au- 
thority over  "unfair  and  deceptive  acts 
and  practices." 

In  January  1965.  2 Ms  years  after  the 
matter  was  first  brought  to  his  attention, 
the  UB.  attorney  advised  there  would 
be  no  prosecution  by  that  ofBce. 

In  April  1965  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission issued  a  formal  complaint.  Its 
initial  decision  appeared  in  December 
1965  and  its  final  order  to  cease  and 
desist  was  delayed  until  November  1967. 
Five  years  and  four  months  had  elapsed. 
The  action  taken  even  then  was  not 
under  this  act  but  under  the  general  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  reported 
case  of  enforcement  of  this  act  by  the 
U  S  attorneys  or  the  Justice  Department 
since  it  was  passed  in  1906.  This  is  not 
the  result  of  some  evil  conspiracy.  It  is 
just  that  enforcement  of  this  act  has  re- 
ceived such  low  priority  that  the  only 
hope  for  improvement  is  to  allow  civil 
cases  to  be  brought  by  those  who  have  a 
direct  and  substantial  interest  in  enforce- 
ment— those  manufacturers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  who  are  injured  by  false 
competition  and  those  who  are  defrauded 
by  having  purchased  falsely  marked  mer- 
chandise. 

On  enactment  in  1906  this  act  was 
hailed  as  a  flist  move  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  honesty  into  the 
marketplace.  This  act.  which  the  jewelers 
of  Rhode  Island  were  instrumental  in 
helping  to  formulate  and  enact,  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  a  new  era.  But  what  has 
happened  for  the  past  63  years?  The  vast 
majority  of  the  industry,  the  established 
old  firms  and  the  honest  new  entrants, 
have  complied  with  the  act.  But  lack  of 
enforcement  has  left  the  door  open  to 
fraudulent  enterprisers  who  prey  on 
honest  competitors  and  on  consumers 
who  cannot  know  what  they  are  buying 
no  matter  how  alert  they  are. 

The  author  of  the  act  declared  as  it 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: 

There  Is  no  machinery  provided  for  in  the 
bill  that  costs  the  Government  anything. 


But  the  cost  to  the  industry,  and  the 
consumer  htis  been  high. 

In  one  low-income  neighborhood  of  a 
very  large  city,  early  in  1967  a  Ptnkerton 
detective  and  a  young  girl  who  Is  a  Jew- 
elry expert  purchased  one  pair  of  cheap 
earrings  marked  "14K"  in  each  of  nine 
stores.  Eight  of  the  earrings  assayed  less 
than  10  karats,  sulwtantially  below  the 
quality  marked. 

In  another  working-class  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  summer  of  1967,  purchases 
were  made  at  random  in  nine  stores.  Of 
15  items  purchased.  10  were  found  to  be 
falsely  marked  as  to  either  gold  or  silver 
content. 

The  results  of  these  two  1967  Investi- 
gations were  turned  over  to  Federal  en- 
forcement authorities,  but  2  years  later 


there  Is  no  Indication  that  any  action 
will  be  taken  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
tiu^.  These  are  only  two  recent  exam- 
ples of  many  that  could  be  cited.  The 
industry  has  lost  faith  In  the  capacity  or 
the  win  of  the  Government  to  protect 
themselves  and  consumers  of  their  prod- 
ucts from  false  marking. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  jewelry-sil- 
verware manufacturing  industry  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Over 
20,000  of  my  constituents  are  employed 
in  this  industry.  In  fact,  it  is  the  largest 
single  employer  in  the  City  of  Providence 
and  the  second-largest  industry  In  the 
State.  Over  $2  million  worth  of  jewelry 
and  silverware  products  are  manufac- 
tured in  Rhode  Island  each  year  and  sold 
In  all  parts  of  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
A  large  and  important  part  of  the  in- 
dustry is  located  also  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  Kennedy)  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

I  think  that  it  Is  essential  to  the  in- 
dustry and  the  consumers  it  serves  that 
we  provide  an  enforceable  method  of 
proving  the  quality  of  jewelry  and  sil- 
verware. The  consumer  has  a  right  to  rely 
on  the  veracity  of  the  markings  on  these 
products. 

When  the  bill  I  have  introduced  is 
enacted  into  law  a  method  of  effective 
enforcement  will  be  created  at  last,  and 
at  no  cost  to  the  government.  The  ex- 
pense of  implementation  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  initiating  litigation  will  be 
borne  by  the  interested  parties,  the  in- 
dustry and  the  consumer. 

The  law  has  lain  dormant  for  over 
six  decades.  Too  much  time  has  elapsed 
without  adequate  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer. I  urge  speedy  action  on  this  bill  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  in- 
sure continued  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  products  manufactured  by  the  jewelry 
and  silverware  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  1046)  to  protect  con- 
sumers by  providing  a  civil  remedy  for 
misrepresentation  of  the  quality  of  arti- 
cles composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pastore  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


3.  1046 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  enUtled  "An  Act  forbidding  the  Importa- 
tion, exportation,  or  carriage  In  interstate 
commerce  of  falsely  stamped  articles  of  mer- 
chandise made  of  gold  or  sliver  or  their  al- 
loys, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June 
13,  1906  (34  Stat.  260),  as  amended  October 
4,  1961  (75  Stat.  776;  16  UB.C.  294  et  seq.). 
Is  amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting  immediately  after  the  section 
number  "Sec.  5."  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)". 

(b)  Adding  at  the  end  of  the  newly  desig- 
nated subsection  "Sec.  5.  (a)"  tixa  foUowlng 
new  subsections : 


"(b)  Any  competitor,  customer,  or  com- 
petitor of  a  customer  of  any  person  In  viola- 
tion of  sections  1.  2.  3.  or  4  of  this  Act.  or 
any  subsequent  purchaser  of  an  article  of 
merchandise  which  has  been  the  subject  ol  a 
violation  of  section  1,  2.  3,  or  4  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  enUtled  to  Injunctive  relief  restrain- 
ing further  violation  of  this  Act  and  may  sue 
therefor  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  In  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to 
the  amotmt  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
damages  and  the  cost  of  suit.  Including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(c)  Any  duly  organized  and  existing  Jew- 
elry trade  association  shall  be  entitled  to  in- 
junctive relief  restraining  any  person  In  vio- 
lation of  section  1.  2,  3.  or  4  of  this  Act  from 
further  violation  of  this  Act  and  may  sue 
therefor  as  the  real  party  In  interest  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  has 
an  Agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,  and  if  successful  shall  recover 
the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee. 

"(d)  Any  defendant  against  whom  a  civil 
action  Is  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  cost  of 
defending  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  In  the  event  such  action  Is 
terminated  without  a  finding  by  the  court 
that  such  defendant  Is  or  has  been  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  district  courts  shall  have  exclu- 
sive original  Jurisdiction  of  any  clvU  action 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

( c )  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  section 
number  "Sec.  6."  the  subsection  designation 

"(a)". 

(d)  Adding  at  the  end  of  the  newly  desig- 
nated subsection  "Sec.  6.  (a)"  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  any  other 
form  of  business  enterprise,  capable  of  being 
In  violation  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Tlie  term  'jewelry  trade  association' 
means  an  organization,  consisting  primarily 
of  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  jewelry  or 
a  related  business,  the  purposes  and  activities 
of  which  are  primarily  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  bustaess  conditions  in  the  Jew- 
elry or  related  btisinesses." 

(e)  Changing  paragraph  (A),  subsection 
(b).  of  secUon  4  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Apply  or  cause  to  be  applied  to  that 
article  a  trademark  of  such  person,  which 
has  been  duly  registered  or  applied  for  regis- 
tration under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  thirty  days  after  an  article  bearing 
the  trademark  Is  placed  in  commerce  or  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  or  the  name 
of  such  person;  and" 

Sec.  2.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  thereby,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person,  as  that  term  Is  herein 
defined.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  or  amendment  and  the  application  of  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  Act  or  amend- 
ment to  any  person  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  be  held  to 
be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In  substitution  for 
or  llmltaUon  of,  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Act  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  enactment. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  In  sponsoring  a  bill  to  protect  gold 
and  silver  manufacturers  from  fraudu- 
lent misstatement  of  the  rare  metal 
content  of  the  merchandise.  This  bill 
amends  the  65-year-old  National  Stamp- 
ing Act,  the  basic  Federal  legislation 
governing  the  marking  and  stamping  of 
products  containing  gold  and  sliver. 
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This  bill  would,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  make  this  l«w  workable  and 
capable  of  enforcement  by  placing  the 
light  to  bring  stilts  against  violators  In 
the  hands  of  the  Industry  and  the  public. 
It  would  provide  customers  and  com. 
petitors  the  means  to  stop  quality  mark- 
ing violators. 

The  stamps  which  Indicate  gold  and 
silver  content  are  important  to  pur- 
chasers of  these  products,  as  well  as  to 
the  companies  who  make  and  sell  them. 
They  are  often  the  reason  the  consumer 
who  wants  intrinsic  value  will  pay  several 
times  more  for  Jewelry  products,  such 
as  rings,  when  these  stamping  marks 
Indicate  that  the  product  is  of  gold  rather 
than  inferior  metal. 

Since  well  before  Boston  silversmith 
Paul  Revere  distinguished  himself.  Jew- 
elry and  tableware  of  gold  and  silver  had 
a  rich  heritage  In  New  England,  and 
particularly  in  Massachusetts. 

The  jewelry  industry,  largely  centered 
In  southeast  Massachusetts,  in  the  area 
of  Attleboro,  employs  over  12,000  workers 
in  its  plants. 

These  plants  produce  nearly  $60,000,- 
000  of  Jewelry  and  silverware  products 
each  year.  Most  of  these  carry  marks  In- 
dicatftig  the  presence  of  gold  and  silver. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  consuming 
public  have  assurance  that  when  it  buys 
such  products,  the  quality  marks  are  true, 
and  that  the  value  one  obtains  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  marks. 

It  is  equally  important  to  those  who 
make  and  distribute  these  products  that 
these  marks  be  fair  and  honest.  This  is 
why  the  jewelry  and  silverware  industry 
support  and  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  would  put  teeth  into  the  Na- 
tional Stamping  Act,  and  would  allow 
users,  distributors  and  fabricators  of 
products  containing  gold  and  silver  the 
means  to  forestall  unfair  practices  such 
as  the  misuse  of  quality  marks. 


8.  1047— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  DEDUCTION  OP  PU- 
NERAL  EXPENSES  FOR  INCOME 
TAX  PURPOSES     ^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  T  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  funeral  and  burial  expenses 
may  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  Include 
amounts  paid  for.  or  directly  related  to, 
the  costs  of  fimeral.  Interment  and  dis- 
position of  the  body  within  the  provi- 
sion of  tax  law  which  provides  that  all 
medical  and  dental  expenses  over  3  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  incomes  shall  be 
considered  as  deductible  expenses.  These 
expenses  shall  be  deductible  upon  the 
death  of  a  spouse  or  a  dependent  of  a 
taxpayer.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
ta.\payer  himself,  the  expenses  paid  from 
his  estate  will  also  be  deductible.  Such 
expenses  up  to  $2,500  may  be  deducted 
although  the  costs  of  cemetery  lots  and 
memorials  may  not. 

The  costs  of  Illness  go  up  and  up.  The 
costs  of  major  catastrophic  illness  are 
truly  staggering. 

These  costs  are  deductible  and  rightly 
so.  In  spite  of  this,  a  family  may  find 
itself  faced  with  bills  for  thousands  of 


dollars  in  the  case  of  a  m^Jor  terminal 
illness.  When  the  costs  of  Interment  and 
funeral  expenses  are  tulded  to  these  bills, 
the  burden  becomes  even  more  intoler- 
able. It  would  seem  reasonable,  and  my 
bill  today  so  proposes,  that  these  last, 
sad  expenses  may  also  be  treated  as  de- 
ductible in  the  manner  of  medical 
expenses. 

Today  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of 
Chidrman  Wilbur  Mn.Ls  will  begin  a 
much  needed  long  term  serious  review 
of  our  tax  laws.  I  ain  hopeful  that  the 
committee  in  its  review  will  give  its  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  proposal  I  make 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  blU  (S.  1047)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  certain  funeral  expenses, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Stevkns,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Plnance. 


S  1048 — INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  REQUIRE  CHILD-PROTECTIVE 
LATCHES  ON  MEDICINE  CABINETS 
USED  IN  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
HOUSING 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  eight  different  Federal 
programs  to  require  that  medicine  cabi- 
nets used  in  federally  assisted  housing 
must  be  equipped  with  latches  designed 
to  prevent  young  children  from  opening 
the  cabinets. 

This  is  the  same  bill  I  have  Introduced 
in  the  past.  The  need  for  the  bill  has 
increased  steadily  since  I  first  Introduced 
it  in  1966. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sto- 
tistics  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  reports  there  were  at 
least  384,000  cases  of  accidental  poison- 
ings among  children  5  years  of  age  and 
younger  during  1967,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  figures  are  available. 
Death  resulted  in  375  of  those  cases. 

Manufacturers  of  medicines  have 
recognized  the  dangers  of  children  get- 
ting at  medicine  and  they  voluntarily 
agreed  to  bottle  their  products  in  con- 
tainers with  safety  caps  which  are  diffi- 
cult for  children  to  remove.  This  is  a 
commendable  step.  But  It  has  not  halted 
the  upward  trend  of  child  poisonings. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  could 
reverse  the  trend.  It  could  save  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  children.  I  strongly  urge 
consideration  of  the  bill  early  in  this 
Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1048)  to  require  that  medi- 
cine cabinets  used  in  federally  assisted 
housing  be  equipped  with  latches  de- 
signed to  prevent  young  children  from 
gaining  access  to  the  contents  of  such 
cabinets,  introduced  by  Mr.  Casi,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senate  still  In  the  morning  hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
is  in  the  period  designated  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  25  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Vice 
President. 


8.  1052— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ONE-BANK  HOLD- 
ING   COMPANIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  proliferation  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  raises  anew  the  question  as 
to  whether  these  institutions  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  safeguards  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency gave  the  issue  careful  considera- 
tion and  concluded  "there  was  no 
substantial  evidence  of  abuses  occurring 
in  one-bank  holding  companies."  That 
was  a  few  short  years  ago — 1966. 

At  that  time,  there  were  over  600  one- 
bank  holding  companies  with  deposits  of 
$15.1  billion.  Since  then  the  number  of 
one-bank  holding  companies  has  in- 
creased to  810,  with  deposits  of  $1346 
billion  as  of  February  13,  1969.  This  i.s 
more  than  40  percent  of  all  bank  deposit.s 
tmder  the  control  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  compared  to  only  4  percent  in 
1965.  Clearly,  the  situation  has  changed 
drastically  from  the  time  when  Congress 
last  considered  the  subject. 

The  significance  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
exempt  from  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
prohibits  a  holding  company  which  owns 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  two  or 
more  banks  from  engaging  in  activities 
not  closely  related  to  banking.  However,  a 
one-bank  holding  company  is  free  to  en- 
gage in  almost  any  nonbanking  activity 
including  manufacturing,  retailing, 
transportation,  mining,  and  even  agri- 
culture. In  fact,  a  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  staff  study  revealed 
one-bank  holding  companies  engaging  in 
20  different  financial  activities  and  99 
different  nonfinancial  activities. 

By  using  the  bank  holding  company 
device,  any  bank  is  free  to  expand  with- 
out limit  into  nonfinancial  activities.  It 
simply  can  form  a  holding  company  to 
hold  the  stock  of  the  bank  and  operate 
the  nonfinancial  activities  as  subsidiaries 
of  the  holding  company.  Thus,  the  stat- 
utory provisions  which  prohibit  banks 
from  entering  nonbanking  activities  are 
virtually  meaningless.  A  bank  can  do  in- 
directly through  the  holding  company 
device  what  it  cannot  do  directly. 

The  existence  of  the  holding  company 
loophole  makes  a  congressional  review 
imperative.  It  Is  anomalous  for  Congress 
to  forbid  banks  from  entering  nonbank- 
ing activities  if  this  prohibition  can  be 
circumvented  through  the  holding  com- 
pany form  of  ownership.  Either  the 
statutory  definition  of  banking  needs  to 
be  changed,  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
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blnation  Of  the  two  enacted.  RBcoRD.as  louows.  constrain  the  types  of  activities  which 
In  order  to  obtain  a  better  picture  of  size  of  holding  company  industry  ^^^^  ^  directly  performed  by  banks, 
one-bank  holding  companies,  it  Is  useful  ^^^  ^^^^^  inCiiikmsi  por  example,  a  Federal  court  in  Georgia 
to  divide  them  into  three  groups:  — ^^^  recently  denied  the  right  of  a  nation- 
First.  Small  one-bank  holding  com-  ^^^^^^  toui  al  bank  to  sell  Insurance.  Other  activities 
panics:  For  the  purpose  of  this  state-  oi banks  deposits  ^^^^  ^^^^  under  legal  attack  such  as 
ment.  small  one-bank  holding  companies  ^^  "^ot  ^^  "j"  ^^^^^^  services,  computer  services,  under- 
are  arbltrarUy  defined  as  those  no'al"?  i96i  i9M  writing  revenue  bonds,  and  managing  co- 
companies  controlling   banks   with   de- __ mingled  trust  accounts. 

posits  of  less  than  $100  million.  The  se-  ,.b„k  hoidi„g  companies:  _  potlic  pouct  considekations 

Ifnt  was°'dJe'°^?i^l°"of"da'i%s?S  ^tUT.'*^"-'":"^'"-           ">  »'0."^  Mr.  President,  in  an  analysis  ol  the 

S   nr  poUcy'^lmpllcallons   should   be  co^K^-Vepos..,-..            v~  9.^33  --f  Pj  »J^f  ^eTsui^TTt  TsSeS 

''""^^Vmn^^rn^t^es'^tnT^Z  ''::^i^'^'!^^^.            «  -"^  ?haUart  ^ngS^SclpaS^se 

Zn^y  \°'StiTeTy''SrindMd'Sa5  ,„„,  ...„k  ho«io«       Z~ZZ    *^«  "^°^*  '"''T  ^ "Cf..nrS.mpSny 

ouhm.eh  some  are  owned  by  larger  out-  companies... 8J0        iM.seo     j^e   congeneric   type   holding   company 

fX^Sio^ror^n^titioLrhes structure  was  termed  as  "ungues  lonably 

engagXa  variety  of  activities,  many  of  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask     an  efficient  and  flexible  format  ;vhich 
Sh    Sem    to    be    closely    related    to  unanimous     consent     that     a     list     of     should  continue  to  remain  availa^^^^^^ 
banking  and  allied  financial  services  but  conglomerate    and    congeneric    holding        I  ^o^^^  «"f  S^«„^' ^'i^'^^^^ 
nonfinancial  activities  are  also  well  rep-  companies  be  printed  in  the  Record  at     »^Pf  *  ^J  °"^;J^f,^°iJ,5|.^^K 
resented.  The  tax  advantages  of  holding-  the  close  of  my  remarks.                                  Just  the  reverse  of  the ^f^^I^^^^'^f '^ 
company  ownership  is  one  of  the  prime  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob-     It  is  'he  congenerics  which  represent  a 
mSlves  in  adopting  this  form  of  control  jectlon,  it  is  so  ordered.                                    ser  ous  /^reat  to  economic  c^^^^^^ 
As  of  February  13,  1969,  there  were  701  (See  exhibit  1.)                                             "^'^^^^    ^^^    problem    o'    consiomeraieb, 
fmal    o^-ban^  holding  companies  in  48  '^^  "''''Zors..r.^  hxsxokv                          though  .^de'd  InTxiTt'nf  l^w 
^^^^^r.^%rS^?i?nf  oV?h?Jotarn™!  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Con-     ^"n^^t Xtr^teTa^vSi^;- a  threat 
Il^'of oit  haS^  homing  tmp^SesTvA  gress  held  extensive  hearings  on  bank     ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  the  subsidiary  bank,  it 
**^  °  B^;^S^  of  tSll^T^slts   con-  holding  companies  in  the  early  1950s.            ^  ^e  pointed  out  that  there  already 
^^nJ  b^oTe-iank  i^Mlng  c^mSnieT  culminating  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com-     ^,^  ^  ^^^ber  of  existing  legal  safeguards 
ii!^„nJ  ConSomerates    For  the  pur-  pany  Act  of  1956.  A  primary  objective  of     designed  to  prevent  the   kind  of  se  f- 
^f  ^?  thw  Stement    a  wnglomerate  this  legislation  was  to  prevent  undue  con-     ^^^^^      activity  inimical  to  bank  safety 
'^f  h^nir  hnidSnl  TomDanvTs  Snid  as  centration  of  bank  ownership  through     gection  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
°"^:nt^fh  riloL^Hf  more  thar$100  the  holding  company  device    ™s  was     p,events  a  bank  from  loaning  more  than 
*  nr^  .^n^ro.led  b?an  oSe  co?por^  accomplished    by    giving    the    Federal     ^q  percent  of  its  capital  and  surplus  to 
million  controlled  by  ^"  ^"JJ^®  f^IgJJy  Reserve  Board  the  authority  to  approve     any  single  holding  company  affiliate  and 
^°"  °!;.HJn^rnf  SvUles    TTie   rfasom  mergers  and  acquisitions  of  additional     j^om  loaning  more  than  20  percent  to 
\^°^i^ii^inrloroor^t^!  nth  To  banks  by  holding  companies.  Under  the     ^u  affiliates.  Moreover,  the  Financial  In- 
'''^^HonW^rJmlnvThrdSe  to  diver-  1966  amendments  to  the  Holding  Com-     stitutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966  gave 
°r  ^f^^.A^  In  Jurincf  companies  pany  Act,  the  Board  cannot  approve  an     ^^6  bank  supervisory  agencies  extensive 
fl^nilnk.  to  te^ood  sources  of  b^^^^^^^  acquisition,  merger,  or  consolidation  by  a     ^^^  controls  over  commercial  banking 
'^^H^»^iw^PrPriitM^>  insurance  -^^  bank  holding  company  "whose  effect  in     deluding  the  power  to  issue  cease  and 
^fnil  S  bu'LinLs  Smi  w^^^^^^^^  any  section  of  the  countnr  may  be  sub-     Resist  orders  preventing  unsafe  or  un- 
^.fr^.^lntnrrn^a^d  finale  com-  stMitially  to  lessen  competition,   or  to     ^ound  practices.  The  financial  agencies 
range  ^^omjMurance  and  finance  coin^  y           ^  monopoly,  or  which  in     can  also  prevent  payments  of  dividends 
L^nuK.r  unions    As  of  S^^^  any  other  manner  could  be  in  restraint  of     to  the  holding  company  so  as  not  to 
Vaio  ItJl  «^rp  97  coLlomeratcs  elthei^  trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the  anticom-     weaken  the  capital  position  of  the  bank. 
J^^^'ir^'^„n^!.SLd  wiirtotal  dePosS  petitiVe  effects  are  clearly  outweighed  In     unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  banks 
'  f To"?  hinfnn  -^^  ?eDi  esent?3  peS  S5e  public  interest  by  the  probable  effect     ^nder  conglomerate  control  represent  a 
n   Spnr^^r  J^e-bankSSdingc?m-  of  the  transaction  in  meeting  the  con-     unique  supervisory  problem  it  can  hard- 
of  the  ""^'^'^  °' °"^:''^f"'ijl°'°^^^^  venience  and  needs  of  the  community."     ly  be  argued  that  bank  safety  considera- 
panies  and  7  percent  of  deposlte  under  ^'^"'^"^^       bjective  was  to  guard  against    tlons  require  additional  legislation.  To 
°  ™?f  Coi^g^nerl^A  new  teiS  has  a  tiSS  S  interest  between  banking     my  knowledge,  no  one  has  been  able  to 

Third.  Congeneric     A  new  term  ims  ^       nonbanking  activity.  This  was  ac-     make  such  a  demonstration, 

been  coined  ^V  the  financial  press  to  ref^^  ??mpTshed  by  preventing  bank  holding        it  might  also  be  argued  that  conslom- 

^SS^aiS  EFI>StSIS  B/^S:^^!:^.^ 

fssfii  s^^PBB—  ss^sss^ 

free  to  acquire  a  most  any  nonbanMn|     Jf  ^f  J^/^J^e  at  such  hearing,  by     handed  method  for  attacking  the  spread 

SrK^rJfV'SJntiraaron^  '^V^^^^^^  t^SrZr:^  KsYni^^noSS 

Congress.  Most  of  the  recent  growth  of     lated  to  the  business  of  banking  or  of     ^J  ^g"^,"  ^j^^^^^  come  uAder  the 
one-bank  holding  companies  is  accounted     managing   or   -o"*'^""^"^  .J^."^!,if^.  *°     SSconSmerate  combines.  A  pro- 

S;-SH =SS  HS^lSsS  lis "5SSS2 
SSSSS  '-^S^K-k-Z  SS=5=ia5 

bank  holding  company  deposits.  graph  of  title  12  U^'ted  btates  coae,  bee  ^"'^                .           j      dealing  with  con- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  tion  24,  national  banks  are  emtwwe^^^^^^  gfomeSSr  s  Through  antitrust  policy 
sent  that  a  table  recapitulating   these  perform  "all  such  /"C^^^^"f^^\  P°7"  .^f  |ndnS  through  banking  legislation, 
figures  be  inserted  in  the  RECORD  at  this  f^^  „^,SnI"'jStTh?t  1^^  ^"^"^^th?  Ireasur^  has  focused  on 
'°S?ere  being  no  obJecUon.  the  tabula-  S  Sf  KkinJ"  has  been  interpreted  by  the  conglomerate  problem,  it  has  un- 
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duly  minimised  the  problems  of  conge- 
nerics. One  might  well  ask:  Why  should 
banks  be  confined  strictly  to  banking  and 
related  financial  activities?  What  public 
policy  objectives  are  furthered  by  such  a 
prohibition? 

I  would  suggest  the  most  essential 
reason  for  proscribing  the  nonbanking 
activities  of  commercial  banks  is  to 
maintain  free  and  open  competition  in 
those  activities  Banks  have  a  powerful 
economic  lever  in  supplying  bank  credit, 
the  total  supply  of  which  is  ultimately 
limited  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Moreover,  entry  into  banking  is  severely 
restricted,  thus  furthering  the  inherent 
monopoly  existing  banks  have  in  the 
supply  of  bank  credit. 

The  artificial  scarcity  of  bank  credit 
which  is  supported  amd  maintained  by 
Government  policy  gives  commercial 
banks  considerable  infiuence  over  their 
customers,  particularly  those  customers 
without  effective  alternative  sources  of 
credit.  Commercial  banks  can  use  this 
leverage  to  further  their  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities, thus  unfairly  competing  with  the 
nonbanking  firms  engaged  in  the  same 
nonbanking  activities. 

I  tto  not  mean  to  suggest  that  banks 
shoQRt  always  be  confined  to  strictly 
banking  activities.  Each  activity  must  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits  and  the 
competitive  impact  of  bank  entry  must 
be  carefuUy  assessed.  In  some  cases,  bank 
entry  can  increase  rather  than  reduce 
competition. 

For  example,  I  sponsored  legislation 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  permit  banks  to  underwrite  State 
and  local  revenue  bonds.  The  weight  of 
the  evidence  indicated  banks  would  in- 
crease competition  and  lower  borrowing 
costs  to  municipalities.  Moreover,  it  did 
iu>t  seem  reasonable  that  a  bank  could 
use  its  control  over  bank  credit  to  coerce 
State  or  local  governments  into  using  the 
bank's  underwriting  services.  State  and 
local  go\ernments  have  many  borrowing 
options  and  are  not  highly  dependent 
upon  banks  for  their  credit  needs.  If 
anything,  banks  are  more  dependent 
upon  State  and  local  governments  as  a 
source  of  deposits. 

Thus,  the  test  as  to  whether  a  bank 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  a  non- 
banking  activity  should  not  be  based 
only  on  a  legalistic  analysis  as  to  whether 
the  activity  is  "closely  related"  or  "a 
proper  incident  thereto."  Rather,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  question  of  whether  the 
funds  of  its  depositors  are  properly  safe- 
guarded, public  policy  should  focus  on 
the  probable  competitive  effects  of  bank 
entry  into  noobanking  activities.  Under 
this  criteria,  nonbanking  activities  not 
closely  related  to  banking  may  tmn  out 
to  be  procompetitive  while  closely  re- 
lated activities  might  be  anticompeti- 
Uve. 

However,  this  discussion  of  the  proper 
criteria  for  judging  bank  expansion  into 
nonbanking  fields  is  somewhat  academic 
since  under  the  bank  holding  company 
loophole,  no  public  review  is  necessary. 
If  the  criteria  is  to  be  shifted  to  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  competitive  impact  of  bank 
entry,  two  things  must  be  done: 

First.  The  bank  holding  company  loop- 
hole must  be  closed  to  regain  public  con- 
trol over  banks  expanding  into  nonbank- 
ing activities;  and 


Second.  A  new  Institutional  frame- 
work for  assessing  competitive  elTecta 
must  be  developed  since  the  existing 
banking  agencies  are  poorly  equipped  to 
make  these  judgments. 

WHY  HOLDING  COMPANICST 

Mr.  President,  one  might  well  ask. 
Why  are  banks  so  eager  to  expand  be- 
yond the  traditional  field  of  banking? 
To  some  extent,  the  answer  is  due  to  our 
changing  economy  and  the  response  of 
the  banking  industry  to  meet  the  ever 
changing  needs  of  •  their  customers.  In 
such  cases,  an  expansion  of  services  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  redefine  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  to  accord  with  modern 
day  reality. 

But  another  reason  I  believe  banks 
are  seeking  to  expand  into  other  activi- 
ties is  that  they  are  constrained  in  their 
own  field  of  banking.  Commercial  banks 
are  subject  to  numerous  restrictions  on 
their  banking  activities  impo.sed  by  law, 
by  administrative  practice,  and  by  reg- 
ulatory procedure.  While  many  of  these 
restrictions  were  initiated  in  the  1930's 
to  protect  the  safety  of  bank  depositors, 
in  today's  economy  the  so-called  safe- 
guards frequently  operate  to  stifle  com- 
petition  within   the   banking    industry. 

For  example,  there  are  restrictions  on 
bank  entry  which  tend  to  protect  exist- 
ing banks  from  effective  competition  by 
new  potential  entrants.  Restrictions  on 
branching  frequently  have  the  same 
effect.  Restrictions  on  Investment  au- 
thorities and  overly  conservative  exam- 
ination procedures  penalize  the  more  ag- 
gressive banks  and  promote  a  lax,  non- 
ronipetitive  attitude.  Unrealistically  high 
capital  requirements  retard  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  capital  and  also  lead  to  hold- 
ing company  formations  as  a  method  for 
channeling  excess  capital  into  more 
productive  ventures.  Restrictions  on  the 
payment  of  interest  on  deposits  further 
tends  to  promote  noncompetitive  be- 
havior. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  all  of 
these  restrictions  should  be  repealed. 
But  I  do  suggest  that  many  can  be  lib- 
eralized without  jeopardizing  depositor 
safety,  particularly  in  view  of  the  pro- 
tection already  provided  depositors 
through  Federal  deposit  insurance. 
Moreover,  if  such  a  liberalization  were 
effected,  I  believe  the  pressure  by  banks 
to  enter  nonbanking  fields  would  be  cor- 
respondingly diminished. 

In  fact.  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  phenomenon  of  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  is  like  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg and  is  symptomatic  of  far  more 
basic  problems  in  our  entire  banking 
stiTicture.  If  this  is  correct,  then  one  does 
not  achieve  an  adequate  solution  by 
merely  tinkering  with  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  A  far  more  compre- 
hensive reform  of  our  entire  banking 
code  is  needed  if  we  are  to  find  a  lasting 
solution.  Moreover,  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  restrictions  on  nonbanking 
activities  should  not  be  reached  until  an 
appropriate  solution  is  foimd  to  the  prob- 
lem of  restrictions  on  banking  activities. 
The  two  issues  are  interdependent,  and 
cannot  be  artificially  separated. 

The  extent  to  which  restrictions  on 
nonbanking  activities  should  be  tight- 
ened depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
restrictions  on  banking  are  liberalized. 


One  can  envision  a  whole  range  of  policy 
mixes  in  which  restrictions  on  nonbank- 
ing activities  are  traded  off  for  easing  re- 
strictions on  banking. 

PBOPOSZD    LSOISLATION 

In  order  to  implement  these  ideas,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  place  a  temporary 
freeze  in  the  acquisition  of  nonbanking 
activities  by  one-bank  holding  companies 
pending  a  thorough  review  of  the  role  of 
banks  in  our  economy  by  a  high-level 
Presidential  commission.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  making  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Tlie 
existing  definition  of  permissible  non- 
bimking  activities  contained  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  would  be  left  in- 
tact pending  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion. However,  unrelated  activities  ac- 
quired prior  to  January  1,  1969,  would  be 
permitted  to  continue  although  futiue 
acquisitions  would  be  prohibited. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  close  .sev- 
eral additional  loopholes  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  First  of  all,  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  able  to 
determine  a  bank  was  subject  to  holding 
company  control  even  If  the  holdin? 
company  owned  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  stock  of  the  bank.  There  are  many 
situations  in  which  effective  control  can 
be  exercised  with  less  than  25  percent 
stock  ownership,  and  the  Board  would 
be  empowered  to  recognize  these  situa- 
tions. A  similar  provision  already  exists 
in  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

Second,  the  partnership  exemption 
from  the  Holding  Company  Act  would  be 
deleted.  Partnerships  which  controlled 
a  bank  or  banks  would  come  under  the 
Holding  Company  Act  the  same  as  if  the 
partnership  were  a  corporation. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  One-Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  would  be  left  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  contrast  to  a  reported 
Treasury  bill  which  would  disperse  con- 
trol among  the  three  bank  regulatory 
agencies. 

A  blue  ribbon  commission  to  examine 
the  role  of  banks  in  our  economy  has 
been  long  over  due.  Although  some  of 
the  issues  were  examined  in  the  late 
1950's  and  early  1960's  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Money  and  Credit,  vast  changes 
have  occurred  in  our  economy  and  the 
banking  industry  since  that  time.  The 
one-bank  holding  company  problem  af- 
fords an  excellent  opportimity  to  under- 
take this  critical  i-eview  of  our  banking 
code  of  our  bank  regulatory  system. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  bank  refoiiii 
legislation  is  a  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject which  tends  to  produce  heated  atti- 
tudes. The  mere  mention  of  changes  in 
the  branching  law  or  in  the  centraliza- 
tion of  Federal  bank  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities raises  difficult  and  complex 
questions  about  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
our  dual  banking  system.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  are  to  have  a  dynamic 
and  competitive  banking  industry  re- 
sponsive to  our  present  economy  and  our 
needs  in  the  1970's  and  1980's,  we  must 
remove  some  of  the  shackles  on  banking 
which  prevent  banks  from  competing  in 
their  own  field  of  banking.  We  need  to 
open  up  the  field  of  banking  to  permit 
the  entry  of  new  people  with  new  ideas. 
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The  Treasury  proposal,  in  focusing  on 
conglomerates,  seeks  to  prevent  other 
business  firms  from  Invading  banking  but 
gives  banks  relatively  greater  freedom 
to  invade  other  businesses.  The  proposal 
has  the  stagnant  type  of  economic  vision 
characteristic  of  a  European  customs  un- 
ion While  there  is  a  problem  of  con- 
glomerates controlling  banks,  what  we 
really  need  to  study  is  how  the  banking 
industry  itself  can  become  more  compet- 
itive The  mere  fact  that  nonbanking 
firms  wish  to  acquire  banks  provides 
some  evidence  of  stagnation  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  bank  management.  Before  we 
rush  to  prohibit  conglomerates  as  a  first 
order  of  business,  we  need  to  reexamine 
the  banking  industry  to  see  if  It  is  oper- 
ating at  peak  efficiency. 

A  Presidential  Commission  on  Banking 
can  be  a  highly  useful  device  for  this 
examination.  Moreover,  ample  precedent 
exists  for  such  a  Commission.  The  basic 
features  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  oi  bank- 
ing legislation,  were  first  developed  by  a 
high-level  Presidential  commission. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Bank- 
ing consisting  of  15  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  Six  members  shall  be 
from  banking  and  not  more  than  three 


shall  be  Federal  officials.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  required  to  cwnplete  its 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
by  June  30. 1971. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  appraising  the  role  of  banking  in 
the  national  economy  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  existing  State  and 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  and  bank 
examination  procedures  promote  vig- 
orous competition  In  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  in  the  economy  consistent 
with  reasonable  safety  of  depositors' 
funds.  The  study  would  include  such 
topics  as  "Restrictions  on  Bank  Entry": 
"Restrictions  on  the  Payment  of  Inter- 
est on  Bank  Deposits':  "Restrictions  on 
the  Investment  Powers  of  Banks" ;  "Re- 
serve Requirements  of  Banks":  "Merger 
Policies  Affecting  Banks";  "Restrictions 
on  Banks  Engaging  in  Nonbanking  Ac- 
tivities": "Restrictions  on  Holding  Com- 
panies"; and  "The  Desirability  of  Con- 
solidating Federal  Bank  Supervisory 
Functions  Into  One  Agency." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  proposal 
offers  the  hope  for  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  solution  to 
the  bank  holding  company  problem. 
Second,  by  leaving  the  present  defini- 
tions of  related  activities  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  intact,  we  pre- 

EXHIBIT  1 


serve  our  future  options  and  avoid  a  pro- 
tracted lobbying  contest  between  banks 
and  their  nonbank  competitors.  Third, 
by  providing  a  "grandfather  clause"  for 
existing  unrelated  activities,  we  avoid 
any  undue  disruption  within  the  one- 
bank  holding  company  industry.  And 
fourth,  by  prohibiting  the  future  ac- 
quisition of  unrelated  activities,  we  put 
a  temporary  halt  to  a  potentially  harm- 
ful trend  until  we  obtain  more  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  proposal  can 
be  given  serious  considerations  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
along  with  the  other  proposals  on  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions.  I  have  a  keen  Interest  in 
the  problems  of  our  banking  structure, 
and  I  know  of  no  single  issue  more  im- 
portant to  banking  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.t 


CONGLOMERATE  1-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  OR  ANNOUNCED  AS  OF  FEB    13,  1969 

In  millions  ol  dollatsl 


Name  ot  nonbank 
institution 


Name  ot  bank 


City  and  State 


Deposits. 
June  30,  1968 


Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co 
World  Airways,  lnc..| 

Sperry  &  Hutctilnson...   — 

D.  H.  Baldwin  Co - 

United  Mmeworkers.  1 

Jim  Walter  Corp 

First  Railroad  &  Banking 
Co.  ol  Georgia. 

General  American  Transpor- 
tation Corp. 

National  Lead  Co 

Montgomery  Ward 

Bankers  Lite*  Casualty-.. . 
Gull  4  Western  Industries. . 

St  Louis  Union  Trust  Co 

Camden  I  nvestment  Co 

Kinney  National  Service,  Inc 


Arizona  Bank 

first  Western  Bank  & 

Trust. 
State  National  Bank  ol 

Connecticut 
Central  Bank  &  Trust  Co 
National  Bank  ot 

Washington 
First  National  Bank. 
Georgia  Railroad  Bank 

&  Trust. 
LaSalle  National  Bank  . . 


Phoenii,  Aril...  . 
Los  Angeles,  Calit. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.. 

Denver  Colo 

Washington,  D.C... 


St  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Augusta,  Ga 


Chicago,  III. 


Lake  View  Trust 

Pioneer  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 

Citizens  Bank  &  Trust . . . 

First  Bank  &  Trust  Co  . . . 

First  National  Bank 

Camden  Trust  Co. 

Hackensack  Trust  Com- 
pany, N. A. 


do.... 
do.... 


Parkridge,  III 

South  Bend,  Ind.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Camden,  N.J 

Hackensack,  N.J. 


292 
761 

292 

187 
498 

133 

120 

374 

283 
189 

131 
130 
794 
239 
132 


Name  ol  nonbank 
institution 


Name  ot  bank 


City  and  Stale 


Dejwsils, 
June  3d,  I96B 


GAS  Corp. 


WilshireOilCo 

CIT  Financial  Corp. 


Standard  Prudential  Corp  . 
Banks  Lite  &  Casualty  Co  . 
Amalgamated  Clothing 

Workers. 
May-Fran  Manufacturing  Co 
Ritter  Finance  Co    


Liberty  Corp. 


NLTCorp 

American  General  Insurance 

Co. 
Tenneco  Corp 


Hudson  County  National      Jersey  City,  N.I... 

Bank. 

Trust  Co.  ot  New  Jersey do 

National  Bank  of  North       New  York,  N.Y  .. 

America 

Sterling  National  Bank.   do 

Royal  National  Bank do  -. 

Amalgamated  Bank    do 

Union  Commerce  Bank    _  Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
.  Central-Penn  National        Philadelphia,  Pa 

.  South  Carolina  National      Charleston,  S.C. 

Bank.  ....    , 

Third  National  Bank Nashville.  Tenn. 

Texas  National  Bank  ot      Houston,  Tex 

Commerce. 
Houston  National  Bank     do. 


144 

152 
1318 

244 
209 
161 

SI3 
386 

393 

443 

79S 

220 


Total. 


9,533 


Note:  Number  ot  kanks,  27. 


CONGENERIC  1-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  OR  ANNOUNCED  AS  OF  FEB.  13,  1969 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Nam*  ol  bank 


City  and  State 


Deposits  as 

ot  June  30, 

1968 


Birmingham  Trust  Natwnal  Bank flOl'^ltTk^^"  " 

T.H^ZT^""''' ::::::::  u'An'gMliH::: 

CirNatoiaVBanV :;::.—  .-  Beverly  Hills,  Calif... 

Southern  California' ffrst  Nationii  Ba'nk San  Diego  Calit 

Croker-Citizens  National  Bank San  F^ww.  ""t- 

Bank  ot  America J' ' 

Weils  Fargo  Bank  N.A °" ■ 

Sunitomo  Bank GlrfiVlj'rVn- ' 

Hartford  National  Bank S?^?.^i„n  n.'l 

Delaware  Trust  Co.... -  *  '"1'"8<?J'  "''— " 

First  National  Banket  Atlanta Atlanta,  Ga. 


Fulton  National  Bank. 


do. 


Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  *  Trust  Co -  Chicajo.  Ill 

First  National  Bank  ol  Chicago J' 

American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co do 

Chicago  City  Bank  t  Trust JJ 

Central  National  Bank  in  Chicago oo 

National  Boulevard  Bank r"     ?.:;"m"i 

Stale  National  Bank  of  Evanston »    J?!'!'     

Illinois  National  Baek  &  Trust  Co ?°2'2S'-.  i;.:i~ 

Lincoln  National  B«nk  &  Trust  Co ""  "»1"^  '""- 


276 

152 

1,213 

306 

429 

3.743 

15.881 

4,151 

180 

789 

141 

688 

365 

4,250 

5,700 

656 

120 

380 

175 

134 

109 

211 


Name  ol  bank 


City  and  State 


Deposits  as 

ol  June  30. 

1968 


American  Fletcher  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co Indianapolis,  Ind— 

Indiana  National  Bank n»V SloinVs  Vowa" 

Bankers  Trust  Co - - "*'  "<""*"■  '°*'* " 

Central  National  Bank  &  Trust. - -■«.-«,  OrleanVVa" 

Whitney  National  Bank Stuimnre  Md     

Maryland  National  Bank...... PnlZ  Mass 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co gosto".  Mass 

South  Shore  National  Bank        &«ter  M«s 

Worcester  County  National  Bank     ?l°pful  Minn    

American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co ?Icksor^' M  ss 

Deposit  Guaranty  National  Bank -^      Hn  

First  National  Bank-. r i.JtVl,' Mn ' 

St  Louis  County  National  Bank .,-.  Cjayton.Mo    ■ 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Trust  *  Savings  Associa-    Lincoln,  Nebr 

Fir'it"National  Bank  of  Omaha Omaha,  Nebr 

Omaha  National  Bank Y.'ri.^riiiii'\ 

First  Jersey  National  Bank    iSe  fllie  n'Mm'::.: 

Albuquerque  National  Bank        -. 2  H  N  Y 

National  Commercial  Bank  &  Trust S.^  vAa  n  V 

First  National  City  Bank '^     rf„     '       

Manulacturers  Hanover  Trust '"' 


801 

853 

116 

183 

568 

824 

100 

128 

252 

139 

331 

287 

136 

lis 

161 
303 
345 
ISS 
712 
11,856 
7,432 
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CRvMdSMi 


ol  Jan*  SB, 

ini 


I  Ywft.  ii.r. 


CwfMnl  BsfiK  Nw  ^ril  TfMI  vs__.............. 

M«r|«n  Guaranty  Tnnl.. 

Schradar  Tnisl  Ca „ 4* 

Ckasa  Minhattan da 

Unit  Caaaty  Utayalla  ThmI  0» •lMkly^  R.T 

Aaiafkaa  Raak  •  ImUCm „ Naw  Verli.  NY 

FInt  Uaiaa  Natlenal  Bank OtarlaMa.  N.C 

NarKi  Caraliiia  Nittona*  tank da 

Souttiarn  National  Bank  o(  Narih  Caialiaa LaaAarlan.  NC 

Planlarj  Nalwnal  Baak  t  TruaL Racky  Maunt.  N.C 

Wickavia  Bank  k  Imt  Co Winiton-Salam,  N.C... 

Promdanf  Bank CmaniMH,  OMa 

Fwjl  Nahanal  Bank  ol  Canlaa Canton.  Okia    

Fidality  National  Bank  •  TmtL OkWiaata  Cily.  OMi  .. 

Fint  lialional  Bank  •  Trust  Ca 4a 

Likarty  Nattanal  Bank  4  Tnut 4a 

National  Bank  ot  Tuba     _ Tuba.  Okia 

OS  National  Bank  at  Orafan Pcttond.  Ora| 

First  Natianat  Baak  A  Traal BatklahoM,  Pa 

Fidabty  Bank Pliriadaipkia.  ta. 

ftiiladatpkia  Natiaiwl  Bank............... „ do     


t.723 

114 

IS.  (00 

\n 

IS* 

7oe 

S30 

lib 

1U2 

I.IM 

tii 

m 

116 

3(7 

3IS 

312 

1.3S3 

110 

I.OTt 

l.TW 


CitlFt 


Oaposih  t] 

etiam  30 

19U 


Fiw«  Nawykwali  Bank  hit  aatf  Tt««  0* niRa«ilpbli,  Pt 

nttlfeanili  NatianaJ  Bank „ PitlifeM^.  Pa _. 

Girard  Trust  Bank... „... do 

waatafn  Pannsynania  Nattaaal  Baak...... .._.._..._da ........... 

Bank  V  ^ansynaMa. .................. .  Raarilai,  Pa.............. 

Industrial  National  Bank Pravidanea.  R.I 

State  Bank  t  Trust Gmnwaod.  S.C 

Citutns  and  Soutltarn  NaManai  Bank Charlaston.  S.C 

First  National  Bank  at  Soath  Carolina Calumbia.  S.C 

First  Amtrican  National  Bank  ol  NashviHa Nashvill*  Tenn 

Fiwt  Natiaaal  Bank  ot  Mamphh Mampkls,  Tann 

FntSaoKity  National  Bank  olBaaanaat. Baaaatant.  Tax 

RapoMie  National  Bank DallM,  Tei 

Zions  Fint  National  Bank Salt  Laka  Olv,  UM 

Cantral  National  Baak Rltlwaaad.  Va. 

First*  Merchants  Nalianai  Baak. do 

National  Bank  ol  Commtfca Saattic  Wash 

An««ncan  City  Bank  »  Trust Milwaakaa,  Wit 


Total. 


US 
33S 
227 

702 
171 
762 
11} 
212 
17« 
<59 
b74 
117 
UO 
IK 
182 
63] 

m 

101 


IU2S2 


Nala:  Numbar  el  banks.  (I. 

The  bill  (S.  1052 >  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  and  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
banking  laws  and  regulations  by  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Banking,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  PitoxMiRt.  was  received, 
read'  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Exhibit  2 
S.  1052 

Be  it  eiucted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i»  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Amendments  of  1969". 

AMZNOMCNTS  TO   BANK    MOLDING   COMP.tNT   ACT 

or  lasa 

Sec.  2.  I  a)  Section  2(ai  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  ol  19S6  ( 12  U  S  C  1841 1  a) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "each  of  i,wo". 
wherever  such  words  appear,  and  inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  "one". 

(b)  Section  2ib)  Is  amended  I  A)  by  strik- 
ing "(1)"  and  (B)  by  striking  ",  or  (2)  any 
partnership". 

ic)   Section  2(d)  is  amended  to  read; 

"(d)  ( 1)  Any  given  company  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  any  person  having  control  over  it. 

"(2)  Any  given  person  has  control  over  a 
company 

"(A)  If  the  person  directly  or  Indirectly  or 
acting  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other 
persons,  or  through  one  or  more  subsidiaries, 
has  power  to  vote  25  per  centum  or  more  of 
any  class  of  voting  securities  of  the  company; 
or 

"(B)  If  the  person  controls  In  any  manner 
the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
the  company:  or 

"(C)  If  the  Board  determines,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  person 
directly  or  indirectly  exercises  a  controlling 
Influence  over  the  management  or  policies 
of  the  company." 

(2)  Section  4(ai  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tliereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
company  which  becomes  a  bank  holding 
company  solely  as  the  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bfuik  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1968  may  retain  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  voting  shares  of  any 
company  which  la  not  a  bank  or  a  t>«nk 
holding  company.  If  such  shares  were  ac- 
quired by  such  bMik  holding  company  prior 
to  January  1,  1969,  and  may  engage  in  any 
business  in  which  it  was  engaged  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969. •• 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  BANKINO 

Set.  3  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Commission  on  Banking  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  flft«en 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  as 
follows : 

(A)  Six  shall  be  from  private  life  and 
representative  of  the  banking  Industry:  and 

iB)  Nine  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  Interest  and  may  be  appointed  from 
private  or  public  life.  Including  persons 
serving  on  State  or  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies. 

Not  more  than  three  persons  appointed  to 
the  Commission  shall  t>e.  at  the  time  of  their 
appolntmeuu,  employed  in  a  full-time  ca- 
pacity by  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  persons  appointed  to  the  CommlKlon  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

( 4 1  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
nffect  its  powers  and  may  be  filled  in  the 
.'^ame  manner  a&  the  original  appointment. 

(6)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
appraise  the  role  of  banking  in  the  national 
economy  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
existing  State  and  Federal  statutes,  regula- 
tions, and  bank  examination  procedures  pro- 
mote vlgorotis  competition  in  the  banking 
Industry  and  in  the  economy  consistent  with 
reasonable  safety  of  depositors'  funds.  Such 
study  and  appr.iisal  shall  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to — 

(A)  restrictions  on  bank  entry: 

(B)  restrictions  on  the  formation  of 
branches  of  banks; 

(C)  restrictions  on  the  Investment  powers 
of  banks; 

(D)  restrictions  on  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  bank  deposits; 

(E)  reserve  requirements  of  banks; 
(P)  merger  policies  affecting  banks; 

(0)  restrictions  on  banks  engaging  in  non- 
banking  activities: 

(H)  restrictions  on  bank  holding  com- 
panies: and 

(1)  the  desirability  of  consolidating  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  functions  Into  one 
agency. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislative  and  admlDlatrative  action  as 
It  deems  advisable,  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1971. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission,  or  any  three 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In 
the  TTnlted  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinion  pertinent  to  the 


study.  In  connection  therewith  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  by  majority  vote — 

(A)  to  administer  oatlu, 

(B)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  its  duties, 

(C)  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena is^ed  under  this  subsection  to  invoice 
the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  requiring  compliance  with  sucli 
subpena, 

(D)  in  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  depo.<;ition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  In  such  instances  to  compel  tes- 
timony and  the  production  of  evidence  in 
the  same  manner  as  authorized  under  sub- 
paragraphs (B)   and  (C)   above,  and 

lE)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

i2)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry 
is  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  stibpena  of  the  Commission  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  coiirt 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(R)  The  Commission  may  require  directly 
from  the  head  of  any  Federal  executive  de- 
partment or  indei>endent  agency  available 
information  which  the  Commission  deems 
useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  All  de- 
partments and  independent  agencies  of  the 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  furnish  all  information  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  pri- 
vate firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for 
the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the  prep- 
aration of  reports,  and  other  activities  nec- 
essary to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(5)  The  Commission  may  delegate  any  of 
its  functions  to  Individual  members  of  the 
Commission  or  to  designated  individuals  on 
its  stall  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
appointed  from  the  Government  shall  not 
receive  additional  compensation  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
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in  the  Commission.  Other  members  of  the 
Commission  shaU  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  of  $100  for  each  day  engaged  In  the 
business  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (6  U.S.C.  6703)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission  may,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service  or  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  an  executive  director.  The 
executive  director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  shall  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commission,  but  no  Individual  so 
appointed  may  receive  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  under 
the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  may  obtain  serv- 
ices m  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

(3)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  its  personnel  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  iu  work. 

(4)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  "Itie  regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  collection 
of  indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneous  payments  apply  to  the  collection 
of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Commission  employee,  and  regulations 
of  that  Administration  for  the  administra- 
tive control  of  funds  apply  to  appropriations 
of  the  Commission. 

(5)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(f)  Tliere  are  axithorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  money 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  to  the 
Commission  until  the  date  of  its  expira- 
tion, as  fixed  by  subsection  (e)(5). 


S  1054— INTRODUCTION  OF  INCOME 
TAX  REFORM  LEGISLATION— IN- 
CREASING EXEMPTION  PROM  $600 
TO  $1,000 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  which  I  have 
proposed  before,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000. 
Action  on  the  long  overdue  reform  of  our 
income  tax  structure  appears  on  the 
immediate  horizon,  and  my  proposal  is 
an  integral  part.  The  chorus  of  cries 
from  taxpayers  and  tax  experts  alike 
that  our  tax  system  makes  little  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  equity  or  eco- 
nomics is  being  heeded  at  last.  Hearings 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee into  a  number  of  areas  of  existing  in- 
equities began  February  18  and  can  be 
expected  to  last  for  many  months.  In- 
itial emphasis,  according  to  the  schedule 
appears  to  be  directed  toward  closing 
those  loopholes  enabling  wealthy  tax- 
payers to  avoid  their  fair  share  of  taxes, 
and  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 


However,  the  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayer  cannot  wait  for  the  conclusions 
of  these  hearings  and  the  final  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  which  wiU  un- 
doubtedly result.  He  needs  relief  today. 
In  1968  he  witnessed  the  highest  annual 
increase  in  his  cost  of  living  in  17  years. 
In  general,  he  is  not  concerned  with 
capital  gains  or  stock  options.  Unless  he 
owns  a  house  or  has  high  medical  deduc- 
tions, he  is  almost  certain  to  take  the 
standard  deduction  and  list  but  one 
source  of  income.  The  chief  tax  factors 
affecting  him  are  the  level  of  personal 
exemption  and  the  tax  rate  applying  to 
his  taxable  income. . 

Today's  personal  ^exemption  is  $600  for 
each  taxpayer  and  each  of  his  depend- 
ents. The  last  time  this  figure  was  re- 
vised was  in  1948.  It  has  not  been  in- 
creased with  the  rising  level  of  prices. 
In  fact,  since  1948  the  consumer  price 
index  has  risen  by  44.6  percent — based  on 
average  levels  of  the  index  in  1948  and 
1968— so  that  the  $600  figure  would  have 
to  be  raised  to  $868  merely  to  equal  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  S600  exemption 
over  20  years  ago. 

What  we  consider  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living  has  changed  in  these  last 
two  decades  also.  Certain  aspects  of  liv- 
ing once  considered  attainable  only  by 
a  few  have  come  within  the  reach  of 
many  and  are  accepted  as  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  the  autumn  of 
1966  the  Department  of  Labor  conducted 
a  survey  of  urban  areas  in  the  United 
States  to  determine  the  annual  cost  of 
living   at   a   moderate   standard   for   a 
family  of  four — husband  38,   wife  not 
employed  outside  home,  boy  13.  and  girl 
8.  A  "moderate  standard  of  living"  was 
defined  as  providing  "for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  social  well-being,  the 
nurture  of  children,  and  participation  in 
community    activities."    This    standard 
was  translated  into  representative  goods 
and  services  which  could  be  priced.  The 
estimated  annual  cost  of  this  moderate 
standard  of  living  averaged  $9,191. 

This  budget  is  in  no  sense  a  luxury 
budget,  including  practically  nothing  for 
expenses  of  higher  education,  for  ex- 
ample. The  personal  exemptions  for  a 
family  of  four  today  should  certainly 
comprise  a  greater  percentage  of  this 
total  than  the  present  $2,400.  Certainly 
exemptions  totaling  $4,000  which  my 
bill  will  provide  would  be  far  more  equi- 
table. 

The  most  frequently  heard  argument 
against  increasing  the  personal  exemp- 
tion is  the  revenue  that  would  be  lost  to 
the  Government.  But  we  can  regain  this 
revenue  by  enacting  strong  measures  of 
tax  reform  to  close  the  yawning  loopholes 
through  which  some  $10  to  $15  billion 
escape  the  Treasury  each  year. 

We  must  reexamine  our  tax  structure 
as  it  relates  to  wealthy  individuals  so 
that  they  too  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  services  which  they  share  in 
receiving.  We  must  look  into  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  structure.  Tax  policies 
with  respect  to  tax-exempt  organizations 
and  estate  and  gift  taxes  bear  looking 
into  as  does  the  practice  of  business  en- 
terprises splitting  into  a  number  of  sep- 
arate parts  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  surtax  exemption. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  more  fre- 


quently mentioned  tax  provisions  In  need 
of  reform.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
these  and  other  needed  reforms  as  the 
session  progresses. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  the  taxpayer  can  bear.  We  must 
make  the  tax  system  as  equitable  as 
possible  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  taxpayer.  I  believe  my 
proposal  is  a  major  step  toward  elimi- 
nating a  serious  inequity  in  our  tax 
structure.  Prompt  action  to  achieve  this 
goal  must  be  taken  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1054)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increa.se  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  for  each  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $1,000,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ilie 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1054 

Be  it  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  amended  by  striking  out 
'■$600''  wherever  appearing  therein  and  iii- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "SI, 000"; 

(1)  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions); 

(2 1  Section  642(b)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deductions  for  estates) ; 

(3)  Section  6012(a)  (relating  to  jjerFons 
required   to  make   returns  of   Income):    and 

(4)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

(b)  Tlie  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,200" 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2,000": 

(1)  Section  6012(a)(1)  (relating  to  per- 
sons required  to  make  returns  of  income); 
and 

(2)  Section  6013(b)  (i)  (A)  (relating  to 
.assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  optional 
tax  if  adjusted  gross  income  is  less  than 
$5,000)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Taxable  Years  Beginning  After  De- 
cember 31.  1968.— In  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  1,  there  is  hereby  imposed  for  each 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1968.  on"  the  taxable  income  of  every  indi- 
vidual whose  adjusted  gross  Income  for  such 
year  is  less  than  $5,000  and  who  has  elected 
for  such  vear  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  a  tax  determined  under  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The 
tables  prescribed  under  this  subsection  shall 
provide  for  amounts  of  tax  in  the  various 
adjusted  gross  income  brackets  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  amounts  which  would  be 
determined  under  section  1  if  the  taxable  in- 
come were  computed  by  taking  either  the  10- 
percent  standard  deduction  or  the  minimum 
standard  deduction." 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  such. Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'December  31,  1964"  each 
place  It  appears  ",  and  before  January  1, 
1969". 

(c)  Section  4  (a)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  tables  in  section  3 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  tables  pre- 
scribed under  section  3". 
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(d)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  section  4(c) 
of  such  Ood«  are  amended  to  read  ••  follows: 

"(3)  Except  aa  otherwiae  provided  In  this 
subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
flUng  a  separate  return  the  tax  Imposed  by 
sscUon  3  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the  tax  5hown 
in  the  table  prescribed  under  such  section 
whl:h  uses  the  10-percent  standard  deduc- 
tion or  In  the  table  which  uses  the  minimum 
stiiudard  deduction. 

"1 3)  The  table  prescribed  under  section  3 
«hlch  uses  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  husband 
c-  wife  nilng  a  separate  return  if  the  tax 
of  the  other  spouse  is  determined  with  re* 
gard  to  the  lO-percent  standard  deduction, 
except  that  an  individual  described  In  sec- 
tion 141(d)(3)  may  elect  (under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate) to  pay  the  tax  shown  in  such  table 
in  lieu  of  the  tax  shown  in  the  table  which 
xises  the  10-percent  standard  deduction.  For 
purposes  of  this  title,  an  election  made  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  treated 
as  an  election  made  under  section  141(d) 
(3).- 

(e)  Section  4(f)(4)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  nonapplicabillty  of  the  table  pre- 
scribed under  section  3  which  iises  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  In  the  case  of  a 
married  Individual  filing  a  separate  return 
who  does  not  compute  the  tax,  see  section 
6014  (a  )■•■•■ 

'(f)  "tfii  last  sentence  of  section  6014(a) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  flUng  a 
separate  return  and  electing  the  benefits  of 
this  subsection,  the  table  prescribed  under 
section  3  which  uses  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  shall  not  apply." 

See.  3.  (a)  Section  3403(b)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054  (relating  to  per- 
centage method  of  withholding  income  tax 
at  source)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"Percentage  method  tcithholding  table 

Amount  of  one 
withholding 
-PayroU  period:  exemption 

Weekly- -..       $31.20 

Biweekly    42.  30 

Semimonthly ..„.„ 46.  80 

Monthly 91.70 

Quarterly 275.00 

Semiannual    550.00 

Annual 1,  100.  00 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  (per  day 
of  such  period) 3.00." 

(b)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
3403(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  wage 
bracket  withholding)  as  precedes  the  first 
table  In  such  paragraph  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  At  the  election  of  the  employer 
with  respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer 
shall  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(6) )  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages 
paid  to  such  employee  on  or  after  the  30th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subparagraph  a  tax  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  which  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the 
tai  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subsection  (a).  The  tables  prescribed 
tinder  this  subparagraph  shall  correspond  in 
form  to  the  wage  bracket  withholding  tables 
la  subparagraph  (B)  and  shall  provide  for 
amounts  of  tax  In  the  various  wage  bracktu 
approximately  equal  to  the  amounts  which 
wuuld  be  determined  If  the  deductions  were 
ntade  under  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  with 
respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6) ) 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  to 
«uch  employee  before  the  30th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph 
a   tax  determined  in  accordance   with   the 


following  tables,  which  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the 
tax  required  to  be  dedueted  and  withheld 
under  subsection  (a)  : ". 

Ssc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  bpply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1068.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  3  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  1058— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
EXTENDING  REORGANIZATION 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30,  1949,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  a  message  to 
the  Congress  requesting  an  extension  for 
at  least  2  years  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  submit  reorganization  plans 
pursuant  to  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  formerly  referred  to 
as  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  myself  and  seven 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  (Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mvndt. 
Mr.  PxacY.  Mr.  Ribicoff.  and  Mr. 
Stevens),  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  extend  imtU  April  1. 
1971,  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
submit  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Similar  authority  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  past  Presidents,  with  few  lapses, 
since  1932;  however,  it  expired  on  De- 
cember 31.  1968.  This  bill  would  merely 
extend  this  authority  for  an  additional 
jjeriod  of  approximately  2  years.  No  other 
change  in  existing  law  is  proposed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident's message  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoid. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  President's 
message  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1058)  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit 
to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCleluut,  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  i-eferred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Presidential  message,  presented 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  is  as  follows: 

EXTKNDINC  RXOBCANIZATION  ALTHOarTT 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

New  times  call  for  new  Ideas  and  fresh 
approaches.  To  meet  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  to  achieve  a  new  level  of  efll- 
ciency,  the  Executive  Branch  requires  flexibil- 
ity In  Its  organization. 

Government  organization  is  created  to 
serve,  not  to  exist;  as  functions  change,  the 
organisation  must  be  ready  to  adapt  Itself 
to  those  changes. 

E\tr  since  the  Economy  Act  of  1932.  the 
Congress  has  recogntaed  the  need  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  modernize  tlie  Federal  Oovernment 
continually.  During  most  of  that  time,  the 
Congress  has  provided  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  reorganize  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  current  reorganization  statute — Chap- 
ter 9  of  inue  5  of  the  United  States  Code- 
is  derived  from  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1040.  That  law  places  upon  the  President  a 
permanent  responslblUty  "from  time  to  time 


to  examine  the  organization  of  all  agencies" 
and  "to  determine  what  changes  therein  are 
necessary"  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
statute.  Those  purposes  include  promoting 
the  t>etter  execution  of  the  laws,  cutting  ex- 
penditures, increasing  eflBclency  in  Oovern- 
ment operations,  abolishing  unnecessary 
agencies  and  eliminating  duplication  of  effort 
The  law  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
transnUt  reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress 
to  make  the  changes  he  considers  necessary-. 

Unfortunately,  the  authority  to  transmit 
such  plans  expired  on  December  31,  1968.  The 
President  cannot,  therefore,  now  fulfill  his 
reorganlzaUon  responsibilities.  He  Is  severely 
limited  In  his  ability  to  organize  and  manage 
the  Execvitlve  Branch  in  a  manner  respon- 
sive to  new  needs. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Congress  prompt- 
ly enact  leglslaUon  to  extend  for  at  least  two 
years  the  President's  authority  to  transmit 
reorganization  plans. 

This  time-tested  reorganization  procedure 
Is  not  only  a  means  for  curtaUing  ineffective 
and  uneconomical  Oovernment  operations, 
but  It  also  provides  a  climate  that  enables 
good  managers  to  manage  well. 

UiKter  the  procedure,  reorganization  plans 
are  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President  and 
generally  take  effect  after  60  days  unless 
either  House  passes  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval during  that  time.  In  this  way  the 
President  may  initiate  improvements,  and  the 
Congress  retains  the  power  of  review. 

This  cooperative  executive-legislative  ap-  '' 
proach  to  reorganization  has  shown  itself  to 
be  sensible  and  effective  for  more  than  three 
decades,  regardless  of  party  alignments.  It 
Ls  more  efRcient  than  the  alternative  of  pass- 
ing specific  legislation  to  achieve  each  organi- 
zational change.  The  cooperative  approach  Is 
tested:  it  Is  responsive:  It  works. 

Reorganization  authority  Is  the  tool  a  Pres- 
ident needs  to  shape  his  Administration  to 
meet  the  new  needs  of  the  times,  and  I  ur- 
gently request  its  extension. 

RicHABO  Nixon. 

The  WHrrc  House.  January  30,  1969. 
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S.  1063— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  AND  REVIEW  PROPOSED 
INCREASES  IN  GRAZING  FEES  ON 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  recent  Increase  in  fees  for  grazing  of 
livestock  on  public  lands  jointly  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  14,  1968, 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior jointly  announced  proposed  changes 
in  current  methods  of  determining  fees 
for  livestock  grazing  on  national  forests 
and  public  lands  under  their  administra- 
tion. This  action,  they  announced,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  Cir- 
cular No.  A-25  of  September  23,  1959, 
which  established  general  governmental 
policy  for  all  Federal  activities.  The  cli- 
cular  called  for  "fair  market  value"  to  be 
obtained  for  all  services  and  resources 
provided  the  public  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  reasonable  fee 
charges. 

I  do  not  object — and  neither  do  those 
affected  object — to  permittees  paying 
whatver  sum  is  fair.  But  the  decision  ar- 
rived at  should  be  closely  examined  to 
determine  if  the  sum  is  in  fact  "fair"  in 
this  case,  all  considerations  taken  into 
accoui:t. 

In  announcing  the  proposed  increases, 
the  two  Secretaries  indicated  that  inter- 


ested parties  would  have  45  daya  In 
which  to  make  comments  before  a  final 
decision  was  made.  A  final  decision  has 
now  been  made  and  It  does  not  vary  sub- 
stantially from  the  originally  proposed 
increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  protested  vigorously 
to  the  two  Secretaries  in  December  of 
last  year  and  left  no  mistake  in  their 
minds  that  I  felt  that  an  increase  of  the 
magnitude  which  they  were  proposing 
and  a  loss  in  permit  value  could  well  be 
disastrous  to  many  small  producers.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  increases  would  re- 
sult in  an  immediate  increase  in  costs  to 
all  permittees  without  compensating  re- 
turns, thus  leaving  the  permittees  in  a 
very  weak  financial  position. 

The  increases  which  I  speak  of.  Mr. 
President,  are  in  the  proportion  of  from 
33  cents  per  animal  unit  month,  which 
is  the  current  grazing  fee  on  the  public 
lands,  to  $1.23  per  animal  unit  month. 
National  forest  permits  will  also  be  in- 
creased on  a  shdlng  scale.  While  the  in- 
creases will  take  effect  over  a  period  of 
10  years  and  will  thus  presumably  per- 
mit the  ranchers  and  others  affected  to 
adjust  to  the  increases  gradually,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Increases  wiU  be 
put  into  effect,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
permit  value,  and  it  will  just  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  aU  permittees  will  feel  the 
pinch.  Some  will  be  destroyed  immedi- 
ately; others  will  die  a  slower  financial 
death,  with  only  the  stronger  and.  pos- 
sibly larger  permittees,  surviving. 

I  was  very  disturbed  over  the  final 
decision  to  Institute  these  changes  al- 
most as  if  in  complete  disregard  of  all 
the  testimony  which  was  presented  to 
the  two  Departments,  and  also  as  if  in 
complete  disregard  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
own  Advisory  Committee  on  Multiple  Use 
of  the  National  Forests, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  consid- 
erations which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count besides  just  the  straight,  cold  "fair 
market  value '  statistics  which  are  all 
that  apparently  were  considered  by  the 
two  Departments.  We  are  deaUng  with 
the  very  means  of  livelihood  for  many 
of  the  smaller  producers.  I  do  not  mean 
to  sound  like  an  alarmist,  but  we  are 
tampering  very  unsympathetically  with 
the  lives  of  many.  We  could  well  be  lead- 
ing ourselves  into  bigger  financial  losses 
to  the  Federal  revenue  and  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  permittees  and  oth- 
ers if  we  do  not  approach  this  matter  on 
a  more  realistic  basis.  As  I  have  stated, 
there  is  far  more  to  this  matter  than 
just  consideration  of  a  cold  and  hard 
statistic  referred  to  as  "fair  market 
value."  Other  matters  were  apparently 
looked  into  by  the  Departments,  but  it 
seems  that  the  overriding  consideration 
was  "fair  market  value"  arguments. 

To  illustrate  what  I  refer  to,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  quote  directly  from  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  report  on  the 
(grazing  fee  increases,  dated  November 
12,  1968,  and  entitled  "Studies,  Alterna- 
tives, and  Recommendations  on  the  For- 
est Service  Grazing  Fee  Issue." 
The  report  states: 

The  Initial  Impact  of  a  fee  Increase  would 

be  an  Immediate  rise  In  the  permittees'  cost 

of  production.  "Hie  amovmt  would  be  directly 

proportional  to  the  ntimber  of  AUM's  (Ani- 
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mal  unit  per  month)  permitted.  The  In- 
creaaed  expense  would  lead  to  an  equal  de- 
crease In  net  Income,  since  ranchers'  gross 
income  wotUd  not  change  materiaUy.  The 
reduced  net  income  would  be  reflected  In 
lower  ranchers'  expenditvires  In  the  local 
community.  The  size  of  the  Impact  would 
be  magnified  by  the  multiplied  effect  of  these 
expenditures. 


The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

A  fee  Increase  plus  the  loss  of  the  permit 
value  would  affect  the  rancher  and  the  lend- 
ing Institution  In  two  ways.  First,  the  in- 
creased costs  without  compensating  returns 
would  leave  the  permittee  In  a  much  weaker 
position  to  pay  off  his  mortgage.  Secondly, 
the  loss  of  permit  value  would  remove  an 
asset  previously  used  as  collateral.  In  either 
case  the  permittee  would  experience  difficulty 
in  obtaining  future  mortgages.  A  loss  erf 
permit  value  now  would  leave  many  per- 
mittees with  an  outstanding  debt  for  an 
asset  that  would  no  longer  exist. 

The  report  makes  Interesting  reading 
indeed,  for  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  a  decision  to  increase  grazing  fees 
coupled  with  the  loss  of  permit  value, 
was  arrived  at  with  the  number  of  argu- 
ments against  this  action  presented 
within  the  report  itself. 

The  report  also  refers  to  the  fact  that 
an  increase  in  grazing  fees  will  probably 
cause  a  decline  in  cooperative  work.  As 
it  states,  there  are  presently.  Forest  Serv- 
ice range  permittees  contributirig  about 
$1.3  million  a  year  in  the  installation, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  feder- 
ally owned  range  improvements,  and  it 
concludes: 

If  cooperative  work  declines,  the  Federal 
Government  will  bear  the  burden  in  some 
combination  of  the  following  viays:  (1)  In- 
creased appropriations  for  necessary  range 
improvement  construction  and  maintenance; 
(2)  value  of  federally  owned  land  will  decline 
due  to  deteriorating  rangeland  and  water- 
sheds; and  (3)  declining  or  lowering  rates 
of  increase  In  fee  collectloiis  due  to  decreases 
in  capacity  and  use. 

Thus  the  losses  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury could  well  be  several  million  dollars 
indeed  if  the  measures  go  into  effect  as 
planned  now. 

What  were  the  considerations  on  the 
other  side?  The  main  consideration 
seemed  to  be  that  "If  fees  are  not  raised, 
the  Treasury  stands  to  lose  about  $6 
mUlion  annually,  that  is,  the  difference 
between  the  current  fee  level  and  the 
estimated  level  at  fuU  market  value." 
Is  this  a  just  consideration  when  so  many 
other  economic  and  social  problems 
exist?  I  think  not.  And  I  have  called  upon 
Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  this  matter.  In 
answer  to  my  request — and,  I  am  sure, 
in  answer  to  the  request  on  the  part  of 
other  Senators  as  well  as  his  own  per- 
sonal concern.  Senator  Jackson  and 
Senator  Church,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  have  ar- 
ranged from  Senator  Church',:  subcom- 
mittee to  hold  informal  public  hearings 
later  this  month  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
sufficient  doubt  has  been  raised  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  proposed  action  that 
Congress  should  undertake  a  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  matter.  I  have  also  re- 
quested Senator  Ellender,  chairman  of 
the    Senate    Agricultuie    and    Forestry 


Committee,  as  well  as  Congressman 
Aspinall,  chairman  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  to 
review  closely  these  proposed  increases. 
All  have  expressed  interest  and  concern 
in  the  matter. 

In  addition,  I  called  upon  Congress- 
man AspiNALL,  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  for  his 
review  of  the  proposal. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  in  1964, 
Congress   established   the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission — PLLRC — and 
directed  it  to  study  existing  statutes,  to 
review  the  policies  and  practices  of  agen- 
cies administering  public  lands,  to  com- 
pile data  to  determine  present  and  fu- 
ture demands  on  public  lands,  and  to 
recommend  such  modifications  in  laws 
and  policies  as  to  provide  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  public.  The  PLLRC  is 
nearing  completion  of  their  study  and 
should   be    submitting   their    report   to 
Congress   sometime   in   the   foreseeable 
future.  It  would  seem  extremely  unwise 
and  foolish  to  adopt  a  regulation  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  grazing  fee 
changes  that  would  have  such  an  effect 
on   the   Federal   Government's   policies 
with  respect  to  administering  the  public 
lands  without  having  at  least  the  benefit 
of  preliminary  reports  or  recommenda- 
tions from  the  PLLRC. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
my  bill  today  to  rescind  for  at  least  2 
years  the  proposed  increases.  This  would 
give  Congress  sufficient  time  to  fully  re- 
view the  equities  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  this  complex  matter  and  would 
also  provide  time  for  the  PLLRC  to  re- 
port to  Congress  on  changes  necessary 
to  properly  administer  our  public  lands 
to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  end  decision  will 
be  the  same.  If  so,  we  will  have  done 
our  best  and  can  rest  comfortably  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  decision  was  the  right 
one.  The  most  that  we  could  lose  would 
be  a  few  dollars  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  stakes  are  so  high  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  to  gamble.  I  do  not  mean 
this  to  be  a  delaying  tactic.  There  are 
serious  problems  that  need  resolving. 
There  are  serious  questions  that  remain 
imanswered. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second  provi- 
sion in  my  bill  which  would  provide  that 
in  the  future,  notice  of  any  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  grazing  fees  must  be  given 
to  both  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  not 
less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  proposed  increases  are  to  be- 
come effective.  It  is  only  right  that  those 
of  us  here  in  Congress,  vitally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  this  Nation's  agricul- 
tural producers  as  well  as  in  the  proper 
administration  of  public  lands,  be  noti- 
fied in  advance  of  any  actions  that  will 
have  an  effect  on  them.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  too  much  to  ask  for. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  have  written  to  both  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Hardin  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Hickel,  urging  that 
the  regulations  promulgating  the  graz- 
ing fee  increases  be  administratively  sus- 
pended and  reviewed  carefully  by  their 
respective  Departments,  I  have  pointed 
out  to  them  the  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions and  dangers  which  I  have  discussed 
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here  today.  But  I  do  not  feel  we  can  af- 
ford to  sit  around  and  wait  to  see  what 
the  administration  might  do.  We,  too. 
have  a  vital  interest  in  this  matter. 

I  urge  that  this  body  act  promptly  on 
the  bill  which  I  introduce  today.  It  is  in- 
cumbent that  if  we  are  to  find  the  right 
solution  to  this  vital  problem  that  we 
have  sufllcient  time  to  investigate  the 
matter  without  the  fear  hanging  over  us 
that  while  we  deliberate,  the  permittees 
are  nonetheless  having  to  pay  the  in- 
creased grazing  fees  and  suffering  the 
loss  of  permit  value.  We  will  lose  little, 
if  any.  revenue  by  suspending  the  in- 
creases temporarily;  however,  the  losses 
to  our  agricultural  producers,  to  the  busi- 
ness community  dependent  upon  their 
trade,  and  to  our  society  in  general,  if 
we  do  not  suspend  theaa  and  review  them 
carefully  could  be  disastrous.  It  seems  an 
easy  choice  that  is  ours  to  make.  Let  us 
move  forward  and  make  that  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hickel  and  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Montoya. 
Is  as  Jollows : 

U.S.    SCNATE. 

Washington.  DC.  February  13.  1969. 
Hon.  Waltu  J.  HlCKXL. 
Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCA«  Mb.  3ccurrA«Y:  As  you  are  well  aware, 
considerable  controversy  haa  arisen  over  the 
recent  Increase  In  fees  for  grazing  livestock 
on  public  lands — which  was  announced 
Jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  a  few  weeks  back.  The  final 
regulations  were  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  January  14. 

When  the  Increases  were  first  proposed  In 
November  1988.  I  protested  vigorously  to  then 
Secretaries  OrviUe  Freeman  and  Stewart 
Udall  relative  to  the  magnitude  oX  the  In- 
creases. I  have  since  had  additional  oppor- 
tunity to  more  thoroughly  study  the  Issues 
Involved  and  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  previous  action  requires  additional 
consideration.  As  I  have  stated  before.  I 
agree  that  permittees  should  pay  equitable 
fees  for  the  permits.  However.  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  decision  to  Increase  the  fees  appears 
to  have  been  made  arbitrarily,  based  on  an 
unrealistic  appraisal  of  "fair  market  value." 

Although  comments  from  all  interested 
parties  were  solicited  and  received  on  the 
proposed  increases  by  both  Departments,  the 
final  decision  on  the  increases  was  virtually 
identical  to  the  original  proposal.  In  view  of 
the  resulting  controversy,  this  suggests  that 
the  comments  received  were  not  properly  con- 
sidered and  would  not  have  Justified  such  a 
decision.  The  question  is  also  raised  as  to 
whether  the  entire  record  Is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  Increases. 

There  are  many  socio-economic  factors 
which  must  be  given  equal  consideration 
with  the  purely  dollar  value  of  grazing  land. 
I  trust  that  you  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  factors.  For  example,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  Forest  Serv- 
ice range  permittees  contribute  some  tl.3 
million  a  year  toward  the  installation,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  federally- 
owned  range  improvements.  This  burden 
might  otherwise  have  to  be  shouldered  by  the 
Federal  Treasury,  if  the  Increases  are  per- 
mitted to  stand.  This,  In  turn,  might  well 
Initiate  a  decline  in  the  value  of  Federal  land, 
due  to  deterioration  of  rangeland  and  water- 
sheds. Further,  there  could  be  a  resulting 
reduction  In  fee  collections  due  to  decreases 
in  capacity  and  usage. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  further  thought  must  be 
given  to  whether  fees  should  be  established 


at  a  level  which  permits  smaller  producers 
to  participate,  and  thereby  continue  In  agri- 
culture, or  whether  fees  will  be  raised  to  such 
a  level  that  small  producers  will  be  forced 
out  of  business.  The  latter  could  only  lead 
to  further  erosion  of  the  family  farm  con- 
cept ...  a  swelling  of  our  welfare  rolls  .  .  . 
a  breakdown  of  those  financial  institutions 
which  have  supported  producers  .  .  .  and  a 
general  decline  in  our  already  sufTerlng  rural 
economy. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fubltc  Lands 
has  scheduled  informal  public  hearings  on 
the  Increase  In  fees  for  later  this  month.  In 
addition,  we  in  Congress  are  still  anxiously 
awaiting  completion  of  the  Congresslonally- 
ordered  study  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  Into  existing  Federal 
policies  dealing  with  public  lands.  The  Com- 
mission will  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  sometime  soon,  hopefully,  on 
changes  that  are  needed  to  best  administer 
our  public  lands. 

While  I  recognize  that  your  department 
has  its  statutory  obligations  to  implement 
policy  established  by  Congress,  using  your 
best  Judgment.  I  am  confident  that  you  share 
my  concern  that  a  Just  and  equitable  deci- 
sion be  made  relative  to  this  matter.  Thus, 
I  respectfully  urge  that  you  Join  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hardin  In  temporarily 
rescinding  the  increase  in  grazing  fees  until 
Congress  and  you.  personally,  have  had  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  more  closely  study  the 
implications  of  this  action. 

Your  every  consideration  of  my  request  on 
behalf  of  the  ranchers  of  this  country  will 
b«  greatly  appreciated.  I  am  making  a  similar 
appeal  to  Secretary  Hardin. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  M.  Montota. 

U  S.  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1063 »  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  recent  increases  in  fees  for 
grazing  of  livestock  on  public  land,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1063 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  give  the  Congress  sufllcient  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  recent  increases  in  fees 
announced  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  on  lands  under 
the  control  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  on  lands  with- 
in officially  designated  grazing  districts  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
should  be  permanently  rescinded  or  modified 
by  legislation,  and  to  determine  whether  or 
not  new  or  additional  standards  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  for  establishing 
the  amount  of  such  fees,  the  increase  In  fees 
for  the  grazing  livestock  on  such  lands  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  January  14, 
1989  (Federal  Register.  Volume  34.  Number 
9.  pages  504-507).  are  hereby  rescinded  ef- 
fective January  14.  1969.  and  no  Increase  in 
fees  for  the  grazing  of  livestock  on  such  lands 
shall  be  announced  or  effected  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  on  or  after  January  1, 
1971,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proposes 
to  Increase  the  fees  for  grazing  livestock  on 
National  Forest  System  lands  and  other  lands 
under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Service,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  proposM  to  in- 


crease the  fees  for  grazing  livestock  on  pub- 
lic lands  within  offlclaly  designated  grazing 
districts,  notice  in  writing  of  such  pro. 
posed  increases  shall  be  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  proposed  increases  are  to  become 
effective. 


S.  1064— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
EXTENDING  PATENT  TERM  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
reintroducing,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the 
patent  terms  for  certain  persons  who 
have  served  honorably  in  the  Anned 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  at  all 
unique;  throughout  the  Nation's  history 
we  have  made  special  exceptions  and 
provisions  for  veterans  in  order  to  coin- 
pensate  them  partially  for  sacrifices  they 
have  made  in  serving  their  country.  It 
would  merely  give  to  veterans  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  allowed  extensions  of  time 
for  patents  they  have  not  been  able  to 
exploit  because  of  military  service.  It 
would  give  veterans  no  more  advantage 
than  is  now  enjoyed  by  patent  holdei-s 
who  do  not  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
their  country. 

There  are  other  precedents  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  Congress  enacted  laws 
after  both  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  providing  veterans  with  this  same 
privilege.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  this  privilege  should  not  be 
made  available  once  again. 

The  bill  does  not  propose  a  giveaway 
or  handout.  To  be  eligible,  any  veteran 
would  have  to  be  honorably  discharged. 
In  addition,  he  would  have  to  prove,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  on 
Patents,  that  his  militai-y  service  had  in- 
deed "substantially  reduced"  any  benefits 
he  might  have  been  able  otherwise  to 
receive  from  his  patent. 

Let  me  emphasize  also  that  such  ex- 
tensions would  only  be  authorized  and 
not  granted  automatically.  The  ultimate 
burden  of  proof  in  the  matter  rests  on 
the  veteran  himself,  and  there  would  be 
no  cost  whatsoever  to  the  Government, 
In  addition  to  authorizing  patent  ex- 
tensions to  eligible  veterans,  my  bill  in- 
cludes two  new  provisions.  Unlike  pre- 
vious similar  laws,  its  application  would 
not  be  limited  to  those  who  served  durins 
specific  years.  All  veterans  who  have  not 
yet  benefited  from  earlier  legislation 
would  be  eligible  in  the  future. 

A  second  new  feature  would  permit  a 
veteran,  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  to 
count  as  active  service  all  time  which 
elapsed  between  his  initial  induction 
into  the  armed  services  and  his  final 
honorable  discharge.  This  change  would 
extend  coverage  to  those  unfortimate 
veterans  who.  because  of  erroneous 
charges  and  action  taken  against  them, 
have  been  forced  to  live  under  the 
shadow  of  a  less  than  honorable  dis- 
char$;e  until  able  later  to  have  such 
judgment  reversed  and  their  honor 
restored. 
Mr.  President,  Congress  and  the  Na- 
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tion  recognlaes  that  there  Is  a  special 
obligation  to  attetnpt  to  oompeiuate 
th06e  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  for  their  many  sacrifices  and  the 
lengthy  Interruptions  to  their  normal 
lives  and  careers.  This  bill  seeks  only  In 
a  small  way  to  remove  a  disadvantage 
now  encountered  by  those  comparatively 
few  veterans  who  may  have  been 
awarded  patents  on  their  inventions  but 
were  not  able,  because  of  military  serv- 
ice to  pursue  fully  their  patent  rights.  I 
liope  that  this  bUl  wQl  receive  every  con- 
sideration and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1064)  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  certain  patents 
of  persons  who  served  In  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  received,  read  twice,  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1064 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon 
1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  extension  at  the  term  of  certain  patents 
of  persons  who  served  In  the  military  or 
naval  forces  at  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II."  approved  June  30,  1950  (64 
Stat.  316),  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Any  person  who  is  the  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer of  an  invention  or  discovery  for  which 
a  patent  was  granted  to  him  during  his  per- 
formance of  active  service  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  resulting 
in  an  honorable  discharge  and  who  has  not 
received  a  patent  extension  under  any  pre- 
vious Act,  and  who  during  such  service  was 
not   receiving   income   from   said   patent   or 
patented   Invention   or   discovery,   or   whose 
lnc(Mne  therefrom  was  substantially  reduced 
as  a  result  of  his  said  service,  may  obtain  an 
extension  of  his  patent  for  the  term  specified 
herein,  upon  application  to  the  Commission- 
er of  Patents  within  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  within  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  such  service,  whichever 
is  later,  and  upon  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions or  this  Act.  The  period  of  extension 
of  such  patent  shall  be  a  further  term  from 
the  expiration  of  the  original  term  thereof 
equaling  the  length  of  the  said  service  dtir- 
ing  which  his  patent  was  In  force,  but  In  no 
event  shall  exceed  a  period  equal  to  the  term 
of  the  original  patent.  Any  period  of  time 
required  following  said  service  to  obtain  rec- 
ognition of   the  right  of  such  a  person  to 
an  honorable  discharge  shaU  be  considered 
part  of  such  service." 

Section  5  of  said  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)  No"  and  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b). 


S  1065— INTRODUCTIQN  OP  BUSL 
PROVIDING  COMPENSATION  UN- 
DER THE  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  OF 
1948 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  certain  com- 
pensation under  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  and  for  an  increase  In  the  amount 
of  such  compensation.  This  bill  Is  iden- 
tical with  a.  2291  which  I  submitted  on 


August  14,  1967.  It  would  apply  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  T3S.  citizens  who  suf- 
fered from  the  enemy  In  the  Far  East 
during  World  War  n  and  whose  compen- 
sation payments  have  ceased  because 
they  have  reached  the  present  statutory 
maximum. 

A  number  of  civilians,  many  of  whom 
were  employees  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
were  captured  by  the  Japanese  In  the 
early  months  of  World  War  II  and  in- 
terned In  prison  camps.  During  confine- 
ment, many  of  these  individuals  suffered 
great  hardship,  contracted  serious  dis- 
eases and  incurred  physical  injuries. 
Congress  recognized  the  contributions 
and  sacrifices  made  by  these  people  in 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  and  subse- 
quent amendments  in  1954  and  1962. 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
these  civilian  internees  has  not  been 
large.  In  addition  to  assistance  with 
medical  and  hospital  costs,  disability 
payments  have  been  made  to  those  for- 
mer civilian  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  suffered  permanent  injuries 
while  in  prison  camps.  Disability  pay- 
ments, which  are  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  In 
the  Department  of  Labor,  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  recipient  was  equal  to 
$37.50.  An  internee  who  was  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  from  a  physical 
standpoint  was  entitled  to  receive  a  max- 
imum compensation  of  $25  per  week,  and 
one  who  suffered  less  injui-y  received 
smaller  amounts  in  proportion  to  degree 
of  disability. 

Those  who  incurred  partial  disability 
can  receive  under  the  law  no  more  than 
a  total  of  $7,500  in  payments.  As  a  con- 
sequence, many  of  the  former  internees 
can  no  longer  receive  benefits,  despite 
continuing  disabilities.  This  maximum 
limitation  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
internees  who  incurred  100-percent  dis- 
ability. It  seems  to  me  that  the  maximum 
allocation  for  partial  disability  should  be 
removed  and  the  amount  of  benefit  these 
former  employees  receive  should  be  some- 
what increased. 

Available  information  indicates  that 
less  than  5.000  persons  ever  sought  com- 
pensation for  injury  or  disabiUty  under 
section  5(f)   of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases  has 
already  been  closed,  and  only  a  few  more 
than  100  are  still  actively  drawing  bene- 
fits. The  average  benefit  paid  for  dis- 
abUity  has  been  about  $21  monthly.  My 
bill  would  make  it  possible  for  a  small 
number  of  former  employees,  many  of 
whom  have  reached  retirement  age  and 
suffer  from  various  infirmities,  to  cori- 
tlnue  to  receive  assistance  after  their 
total  payments  have  reached  $7,500,  and 
for  a  number  of  others  whose  payments 
expired  some  time  in  the  past  because  of 
this  limit,  to  be  entitled  to  have  them  re- 
sumed in  the  future.  The  biU  would  not, 
however,   retroactively  reimburse   these 
persons  for  any  period  of  time  during 
which  they  have  not  been  eligible  for 
payments.  To  the  contrary,  compensa- 
tion payments  would  not  start  again  imtll 
at  least  1  month  after  the  bill  Is  enacted. 
In  addition  to  removing  the  $7,500 
maximum  limitation,  my  proposal  would 
increase  the  monthly  disability  payments 


to  125  percent  of  the  amount  otherwise 
provided  xmder  the  law.  In  view  of  the 
marked  rise  during  the  last  two  decades 
in  the  cost  of  living  as  well  as  In  both 
governmental  and  private  compensation 
programs,  an  increase  of  one-fourth  In 
benefits  would  be  very  modest.  For  in- 
stance, a  person  with  a  disability  deter- 
mination entitling  him  to  receive  $20  per 
month  at  present  would  be  allocated  only 
$5  more,  or  $25  per  month. 

There  has  been  some  indication  that 
the  balance  remaining  in  the  War  Claims 
Fund  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full 
all  of  the  awards  which  have  been  certi- 
fied as  proper  imder  the  War  Claims  Act. 
If  this  be  true,  of  course,  other  sources 
would  have  to  be  provided  from  which 
the  payments  contemplated  by  this  bill 
could  be  made,  and  it  should  be  amended 
accordingly.   In   any   case,   the  limited 
number  and  the  advanced  age  of  most 
of  those  eligible,  coupled  with  the  low 
level  of  benefits,  means  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  minimal. 
Even  though  this  measure  would  affect 
the  welfare  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people,  to  each  individual  in- 
volved it  could  mean  much  in  the  re- 
maining years  of  life.  Those  employees 
who  were  middle-aged  at  the  time  of 
their  imprisonment  are  either  approach- 
ing retirement  or  have  already  retired. 
Because  of  their  disabilities,  few  have 
been  able  to  work  on  a  regular,  full-time 
basis.  One  example  which  htis  come  to 
my  attention  is  that  of  a  man  who  was  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  Navy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines at  the  time  of  his  capture  and  in- 
ternment by  the  Japanese.  Because  he 
sustained  multiple  injuries,  he  was  de- 
clared later  to  be  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion and  he  also  received  medical  care 
at  government  expense.  An  injury  to  his 
spine  and  other  related  illnesses  greatly 
limited  his  ability  to  work  and  he  has 
been  hospitalized  on  numerous  occasions. 
Now  at  age  78.  unable  to  work,  and  hay- 
ing several  years  ago  reached  the  maxi- 
mum aggregate  limit  of  $7,500  in  com- 
pensation which  the  law  provides,  he  is 
in  need  of  continued  financial  assistance. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the  plight 
of    these    persons    who    were    disabled 
through  internment  diuing  World  War 
II  should  be  reUeved.  The  present  maxi- 
mum $7,500  limitation  on  total  payments 
for   those  who  were  partiaUy  disabled 
should  be  removed,  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  should  be  increased  to  a 
more  realistic  figure.  FaUure  to  change 
the  act  previously  might  be  due  to  over- 
sight because  of  the  small  number  of  per- 
sons directly  involved.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  former  Government 
employees  covered  by  the  act  are  near  or 
have  attained  retirement  age.  and  their 
number  is  growing  less  with  each  passing 
year,  I  urge  that  this  measure  be  eiven 
prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referrred. 
The  bill  (S.  1065)   to  provide  for  the 
continuance    of    certain    compensation 
imder  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  and  for 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation, introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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a.  10«9— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  the  disabled  an  income 
tax  deduction  of  up  to  $600  to  cover 
transportation  to  and  from  work,  and  to 
allow  them  the  same  additional  $600  in- 
come tax  deduction  as  is  now  given  the 
blind. 

This  measure  is  a  companion  bill  to 
H  R.  424  Introduced  on  January  3  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Hon.  Wilbur  Mn.LS.  and 
it  is  a  successor  of  the  legislation  I  first 
introduced  in  February  1950  in  the  81st 
Congress,  as  a  Member  then  of  the  House. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  300.000  dis- 
abled persons  would  qualify  under  this 
legislation,  at  a  maximum  cost  to  the 
Government  of  about  $130  each  or  $40.. 
000.000  per  year.  This  cost  seems 
small  when  we  consider  the  average  cost 
of  from  $479  to  $544  per  year  to  rehabili- 
tate each  disabled  individual.  What  we 
will  be  doing  through  this  legislation  is 
helping  these  people  to  help  themselves 
and.  aiding  them  to  achieve  some  per- 
-  sonaL .  independence  from  institutions, 
from  overburdened  families,  and  from 
local  and  State  governments. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  are  capable 
of  being  productive  workers,  contributing 
to  the  Nation's  economy  instead  of  being 
dependent  upon  it.  But  their  disabilities 
impose  upon  them  additional  expenses  in 
pursuit  of  their  livelihoods  which  are  not 
fully  tax  deductible,  such  as  special 
orthopedic  devices:  extra  travel  costs  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  utilize  routine 
methods  of  transportation ;  expensive  ad- 
ditions to  office,  shop,  or  home  to  facili- 
tate their  movements:  special  prosthetic 
devices:  higher  insurance  costs,  and  the 
costs  of  hiring  help  to  perform  the  simple 
tasks  which  the  nonhandicapped  per- 
form for  themselves.  In  addition,  rising 
costs  are  particularly  burdensome.  For 
example,  the  prices  of  some  special 
orthopedic  shoes  needed  by  the  disabled 
have  doubled  in  the  past  year. 

Under  this  bill,  the  disabled  taxpayer. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  additional 
$600  exemption,  must  suffer  from  a  loss 
of  one  or  more  extremities  or  40  or  more 
loss  of  ability  aa  defined  under  the 
Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  addition, 
both  the  blind  and  the  disabled  would 
qualify  for  the  tax  deduction  of  up  to 
$600  for  expenses  of  going  to  and  from 
work. 

The  prospects  for  this  bill  seem  espe- 
cially bright  now.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  have  endeavored  valliantly 
to  transform  their  physical  handicaps 
from  stumbling  blocks  to  building  blocks. 
They  wish  to  use  their  crutches  to  move 
on,  not  to  lean  on.  This  legislation  will 
help  them  do  just  that.  It  is  as  practical 
in  economic  terms  as  it  is  humanitarian. 
It  is.  in  etiect,  a  practical  bill  to  benefit 
those  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  be 
practical. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refened. 

The  bill  (S.  1069)  to  provide  for  a  de- 
duction for  Income  tax  purposes,  in  the 
case  of  a  disabled  Individual,  for  ex- 


penses for  transportation  to  and  from 
work;  and  to  provide  an  additional  ex- 
emption for  Income  tax  purposes  for  a 
taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javtts.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1070— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABUSH  A  COMMISSION  ON 
AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  we  take  off  or  land  in  an  airplane, 
our  lives  are  literally  in  the  hands  of  two 
human  beings;  the  pilot  in  the  cockpit 
and  the  controller  in  the  tower.  We  are 
aware  of  the  care  with  which  pilots  are 
selected  and  trained:  each  airline  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  personnel,  and  its 
safety  record  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
public  pronouncement.  But  air  traffic 
controllers,  as  Government  employees, 
come  under  different  standards  of  re- 
cruitment and  training. 

While  the  pilot  may  be  at  the  manual 
controls  of  the  plane,  some  of  the  most 
vital  decisions  are  made  by  the  man  in 
the  control  tower.  The  controller  tells 
the  pilot  when  to  take  off  and  to  land, 
how  much  distance  to  keep  between 
planes,  where  to  circle  the  airport  and 
for  how  long,  the  approach  to  take  for 
a  landing,  and  the  pattern  to  follow 
after  takeoff.  The  control  of  the  flow  of 
traffic  at  all  of  our  airports  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  controllers,  and  they 
must  be  well  trained. 

But  air  traffic  in  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  approaching  a  critical  stage;  in 
some  areas  of  high-density  traffic,  crises 
already  exist.  In  many  areas  the  system 
1.1  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  sufficient 
competent  personnel  to  operate  essential 
positions  and  direct  aircraft  movement. 
Many  controllers  are  working  manda- 
tory overtime  hours,  and  their  resources 
are  being  so  overtaxed  that  their  effi- 
ciency necessarily  suffers.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  attract  new  men 
of  high  caliber  who  possess  the  skill  and 
stamina  necessary  to  function  in  this 
dolicate  and  essential  occupation. 

Besides  the  drain  on  human  resources, 
physical  facilities  are  often  not  adequate 
to  the  job  at  hand.  Because  of  insufficient 
runways  and  electronic  landine;  systems, 
some  airports  now  operating  are  actually 
unable  to  handle  the  present  traffic  and 
still  maintain  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards. In  many  facilities  the  radar  neces- 
sai-y  for  positive  control  is  obsolete  and 
inadequate:  in  many  other  facilities 
there  is  no  radar  at  all.  Among  its  other 
deficiencies  our  air  traffic  control  system 
has  no  means  of  limiting  or  even  fore- 
casting the  number  of  airplanes  which 
schedule  arrivals  and  departures  at  any 
single  airport  at  a  given  time.  At  major 
airports,  delays  are  commonplace.  As 
these  occur,  spacing  between  aircraft  is 
often  shortened  to  the  point  where  safety 
is  undermined. 

Our  annual  increase  in  air  traffic  has 
been  very  substantial  during  the  past  5 
years.  It  promises  to  continue  without 
abatement  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
If  the  American  people  are  to  have  air 
transportation  that  is  reasonably  de- 
pendable and  at  the  same  time  meets 
proper   safety    standards    the    country 


must,  without  further  delay,  develop  the 
facilities  and  the  manpower  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  manage  safely  and 
efficiently  our  rapidly  accelerating  air 
traffic  flow. 

Earlier  this  month  I  was  joined  by  21 
of  my  colleagues  in  sending  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  John 
A.  Volpe,  urging  his  prompt  and  vigorous 
attention  to  these  critical  problems.  In 
particular  the  letter  cites  the  personnel 
problems  in  the  air  traffic  control  field 
and  calls  upon  him  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  air  traffic  controllers  and  to  up- 
grade the  standards  and  conditions  of 
their  employment.  We  aie  looking  for- 
ward to  the  Secretary's  reply. 

After  I  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  the  central  issues 
of  air  traffic  control  personnel  and  oper- 
ations, the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
set  up  a  committee  to  review  this  urgent 
situation.  It  is  notable,  however,  that 
this  committee  contained  no  representa- 
tives of  the  operating  personnel  them- 
selves and  that  it  has  brought  about  no 
substantial  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
their  employment.  Even  though  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  exemption  of  air 
traffic  controllers  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968,  thus  eliminating  any  freeze 
on  the  acquisition  of  additional  person- 
nel, the  manpower  shortage  has  not  im- 
proved, partly  because  it  takes  years  to 
qualify  a  controller.  Little  headway  has 
been  made  in  establishing  methods  for 
improving  the  training  and  recruiting  of 
more  controllers.  While  negotiations 
drag  on  between  the  PAA  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  controllers  con- 
tinue to  bear  these  increasingly  oppres- 
sive working  conditions. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  same 
problems  seem  steadily  to  deteriorate 
and  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  and 
thorough  remedy  continues  to  grow.  In 
order  to  produce  the  concrete  conditions 
necessary  for  change,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  ^o  establish  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Air  Ti-afBc 
Control.  The  Commission  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  making  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  air  traffic  control  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers.  It  will  serve  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  will  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  findings  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  1 
year. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  of 
this  measure  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  MtTR- 
PHY,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
ScHWEiXER,  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, and  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
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The  bUl  (S.  1070)  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Air  Traffic  Control,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bkooke  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
n^erce.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1070 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  rec- 
ognition of  (1)  the  ever  Increasing  work- 
load and  stress  on  air  traffic  controllers,  par- 
ticularly at  certain  alrporU  In  the  Nation, 
and  (2)  the  fact  that,  with  very  large  air- 
craft carrying  many  more  passengers  soon 
to  become  operational,  the  performance  of 
such  controllers  will  become  even  more  Im- 
portant, there  Is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Air  Trafnc  Control  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") . 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  comprehensive  study  of  air  traffic 
control  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  air  traffic  controllers  In  order  to  determine 
what  policies  are  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  controllers  are  of  the  highest  caliber 
attainable  and  work  under  such  rules  as 
will  best  Insure  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Such  study   shall   Include — 

(1)  an  examination  and  determination 
of  the  best  methods  for  defining  the  "work 
loads"  of  air  traffic  controllers  and  "high 
density"  airport  facilities,  talcing  due  ac- 
count of  other  relevant  surveys  and  studies: 

(2)  a  thorough  review  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  air  traffic  control  person- 
nel standards  and  practices,  Including  prob- 
lems of  recruitment,  education  and  train- 
ing, personnel  qualincaUon,  licensing  and 
classification,  periodic  proficiency  and  medi- 
cal examinations,  compensation,  retirement, 
and  leave  policies 

(3)  a  consideration  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  academy  to 
conduct  specialleed  education  and  training 
for  air  traffic  control  personnel; 

(4)  any  other  matter  which  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  Its  study.  Including  such 
recommendations  for  leglslaUon  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  such  report. 

Sw;.  3.  (a)  The  CommlsslOh  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Commission  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  four  members  appointed  from  private 
life; 

(2)  four  members  who  are  active  air  traf- 
fic controllers  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  Professional  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  Organization,  the  Air  Traffic 
Control  Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Government  Employees; 

(3)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Air  Traffic 
Transport  Association  of  America; 

(4)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendaUons  submitted  by  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association  and  the  AlUed  Pilots  Association; 

(5)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendaUons  submitted  by  the  Airline  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association; 

(6)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendaUons  submitted  by  the  National  Busi- 
ness Aircraft  Association; 

(7)  one  member  appointed  frcwa  the  Civil 
Service  Commiaalon  or  Its  employees; 

(8)  one  member  appointed  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency; 

(9)  one  member  who  Is  an  expert  in  tbe 


field  at  air  traffic  control,  and  who  shall  serve 
as  chairman. 

(b)  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  its  powers,  and  six  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  appointed  from  private  life  shall  receive 
$100  per  diem  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  who  Is  In  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  judicial  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  All  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  suljelst- 
ence  and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning .appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  such  compensation  shall  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  suljchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  Individual  so  ap- 
pointed shall  receive  compensation  in  excess 
of  the  rate  prescrlljed  for  GS-18  In  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain services  of  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  vrith  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  f.t  rates 
for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  of  voluntary 
uncompensated  personnel  and  reimburse 
them  for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  tlOe  5, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths, 
and  reqtUre,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpoenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  of  such 
subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated  mem- 
ber, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  sees.  192-194), 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  a  subpoena  or  to  tes- 
tify when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
striunentallty  of  the  United  States  informa- 
tion, studies,  surveys,  and  reports  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, studies,  surveys,  and  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  chairman,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  It  is  m  the  best  interests  of  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes  that  such  Infor- 
mation, studies,  surveys,  and  reports  not  X>9 
furnished. 

SBC.  6.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority— 

(1)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations  and  Its  organization  and 
personnel; 

(2)  to  obtain,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis, 


from  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  thereof,  such  facilities, 
services,  and  supplies  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties; 

(3)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  Institutions 
and  Individuals  In  the  United  States,  to  con- 
duct studies  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  such  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
or  modifications  thereof,  may  be  entered  into 
vrithout  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

(5)  to  make  any  other  expenditures  nec- 
essary to  carry  Into  effect  the  purposes  of 
■Shis  Act. 


S  1071— INTRODUCTION  OP  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER  RELIABILITY  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  the  Electric  Power  Relia- 
bility Act  of  1969.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  develop  reliability  In  our 
electric  power  systems  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  large-scale  power  blackouts 
which  have  plagued  the  American  pub- 
lic with  increasing  frequency  over  the 
last  several  years.  Tlie  other  major  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  safeguards  to  assure 
that  construction  of  large  new  generat- 
ing and  transmission  fswiilities  will  not 
violate  this  Nation's  irreplaceable  envi- 
ronmental, scenic,  and  historic  assets. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  more  than  3 
years  since  the  massive  northeast  black- 
out of  November  1965,  left  over  30  mil- 
lion people  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  without  electricity  for  up  to  12 
hours  and  more.  It  has  been  over  a  year 
and  a  half  since  the  blackout  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  left  13  million 
people  without  power  and  convinced 
Americans  that  blackouts  are  definitely 
not  freak  occurrences. 

Indeed,  since  the  great  northeast 
blackout  the  hazards  of  unreliable  elec- 
tric service  have  been  further  drama- 
tized in  scores  of  additional  major  power 
failures,  many  of  them  cascading  fail- 
ures in  which  two  or  more  generating 
plants  went  off  the  line  successively. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  January  28, 
over  half  of  the  State  of  Florida  was  lilt 
by  a  large  power  failure. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  plagued  in  recent  years  by  several 
major  power  failures  and  smaller  black- 
outs. Not  once  but  twice,  during  the 
height  of  the  summer  season  in  1967,  the 
power  went  out  on  Cape  Cod. 

Twice  In  the  last  2  months,  outages 
in  the  Boston  area  have  dramatically 
imderscored  for  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  hazards  of  power  loss.  These 
particular  blackouts,  affecting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,  were  local  break- 
downs caused  when  snow  and  Ice  storms 
battered  down  distribution  wires.  While 
they  therefore  could  not  be  directly  pre- 
vented by  the  overall  coordination  sought 
in  my  proposed  bill,  they  have  once  again 
emphasized  the  inconvenience  of  power 
failures,  the  danger  to  health  and  public 
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safety,  and  the  need  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize all  blackouts,  large  and  small. 

Federal  Power  Commission  flgures  In- 
dicate that  blackouts  are  occurring  with 
Increasing  frequency.  In  the  Commis- 
sion's words: 

The  growing  complexity  of  equipment  and 
the  increasing  use  of  electric  power  make 
power  blackouts  more  possible  all  the  time. 

These  failures  are  not  isolated  and  rare 
events.  They  are.  hither,  a  common  fact 
of  modem-day  life. 

And  they  are  common  not  because  they 
are  unavoidable.  They  are  common  be- 
cause the  utility  industry  views  Itself  as 
a  composite  of  individual,  local  units,  a 
view  contrary  to  reality  and  to  common- 
sense. 

BXCIONAL  PLAKKTNC  TO  PmCVENT  BLACKOUTS 

Blackouts  must  be.  and  can  be.  pre- 
vented. And  experts  agree  on  the  ap- 
proach: coordinated,  regional  planning 
by  all  segments  and  systems  in  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry. 

Lee  White,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  stressed  in  his  1967 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  an  earlier  reliability  bill: 

Massive  power  failures  have  dramatized  for 
the  (/atfon  the  scale  of  operation  of  the 
electric  utility  Industry  today.  Inadequate 
planning,  as  tbeae  power  failures  (Northeast 
Blackout  and  Middle  States  Blackout) 
plainly  demonstrate,  can  lead  to  disruptions 
of  electric  service  on  a  massive  scale,  to  seri- 
ous economic  Injuries,  and,  potentially,  to 
human  and  community  tragedy  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time,  plans  are  made  by 
the  Industry,  some  early,  some  late,  coor- 
dinated or  uncoordinated,  adequate  and  In- 
adequate, and  are  rarely  presented  for  any 
public  scrutiny  until  It  Is  almost  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  It  .  .  .  The  emphasis 
must  be  on  a  timely  and  adequate  planning 
procedure  and  exposure  of  plans  to  the  pub- 
lic and  regulatory  agencies. 

The  report  on  "Electric  Utility  Indus- 
try and  the  Environment,"  prepared  by 
a  task  force  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  and  released  a  few  months  ago, 
notes : 

There  is  a  growing  need  for  additional 
pdwer.  and  for  interconnections  betweeen 
systems,  which  must  be  met,  and  delays  can 
be  dangerous  .  .  .  The  need  for  stronger 
inter-company  and  Inter-system  transmis- 
sion tie  lines  has  been  increased  greatly  in 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  new  reliability 
problems  growing  out  of  the  use  of  larger 
generating  units. 

The  need  for  planning  is  also  strongly 
documented  by  the  recent  report  pre- 
pared by  the  energy  policy  staff  of  the 
OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology  en- 
titled "Considerations  Affecting  Steam 
Power  Plant  Site  Selection": 

Power  system  engineers  attest  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  adequate  system  de- 
sign, including  Judicious  location  and  ar- 
rangements of  generating  sources  and  trans- 
mission connections  to  produce  a  reliable 
power  supply.  The  proper  balance  among 
F>ower  systems  loads,  generation,  and  trans- 
mission facUltlea  is  of  primary  Importance, 
and  errors  In  these  and  other  aspects  of  sys- 
tem planning  and  design  cannot  tie  overcome 
in  operation  regardless  of  how  well  the  op- 
erating (unctions  are  carried  out. 

The  reliability  problem  Is  compounded 
by  the  soaring  Increase  in  demand  for 
electricity  and  in  the  need  to  construct 


new  fadllttefl  to  meet  that  demand.  Our 
total  population  continues  to  grow,  and 
individuals  and  companies  are  relying  on 
electricity  for  an  ever-expanding  number 
of  ftmctions.  Latest  estimates  indicate 
that  demand  for  electric  power  is  dou- 
bling every  10  years. 

The  supply  of  electricity  has  been  able 
to  meet  increasing  demand,  and  has  thr» 
potential  to  meet  future  needs,  primarily 
because  of  technological  advances  lead- 
ing to  large-scale  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities.  For  example,  30  years 
ago  the  largest  generating  unit  was  only 
about  200  megawatts  in  capacity.  Today 
generating  units  of  1,300  megawatts  ca- 
pacity are  going  into  operation.  Simi- 
larly, transmission  lines  have  doubled 
and  tripled  in  capacity. 

■NVnOMMKNTAl.    PROTBCTION 

The  rapid  growth  in  electric  power 
facilities,  and  the  fact  that  larger  and 
larger  units  are  dictated  by  economics  of 
scale,  contribute  to  a  further  threat 
which  concerns  me  greatly :  The  harmful 
effect  which  extra-high  voltage  electric 
power  facilities  can  have  on  our  Nation's 
environmental,  scenic  and  historic  assets. 

At  the  present  time,  electric  utUltiea 
are  a  steady  polluter  of  air  and  water. 
Transmission  lines  mar  the  countryside, 
from  the  Paciilc  to  the  Atlantic.  Utility 
plants  themselves  can  destroy  scenic  or 
historic  areas. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  specific  examples: 

The  Storm  King  controversy  raged  for 
years.  Would  Con  Edison  be  permitted  to 
build  a  generating  plant  at  Storm  King 
Mountain,  and  thus  forever  destroy  its 
value  as  an  unspoiled  recreation  area? 

A  second  battle  of  Antletam  flared  up 
two  summers  ago  over  whether  the  Poto- 
mac Edison  Co.  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
struct transmission  towers  1 1  stories  tall 
alongside  Antietam  battlefield,  John 
Brown's  farm,  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  near  Sharpsburg. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
brought  suit  against  a  power  company 
seeking  to  construct  a  pumped  storage 
generating  plant  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  to  prevent  thermal  pollution  of  the 
river. 

A  number  of  small  towns  outside 
Boston — Sudbury.  Wayland.  Concord. 
Pramingham.  among  others — have  been 
battling  the  power  companies  for  8  years 
over  whether  transmission  lines  should 
be  buried  as  they  pass  through  the  Sud- 
bury River  Valley,  with  its  homes  and 
buildings  dating  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  towns  insist  that  the  lines  be 
put  underground;  the  utility  companies 
insist  on  overhead  wires.  The  dispute  is 
still  raging,  and  has  led  to  extensive 
litigation  going  all  the  way  to  the  State 
supreme  court. 

From  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Long  Is- 
land Sound  in  the  East  to  Columbia 
River  in  the  West,  citizens  are  alarmed 
at  possible  thermal  pollution  and  other 
adverse  effects  from  large  electric  pow- 
erplants.  And  disputes  are  erupting  all 
over  the  United  States  over  proposed 
transmission  lines  and  their  Impact  on 
areas  of  natural  and  historic  interest  or 
scenic  and  recreational  value. 

Thermal  pollution  is  a  major  problem 
of  large  generating  facilities.  Nuclear 
plants  especially  need  vast  amounts  of 


water  for  cooling  purposes,  and  if  im- 
properly controlled,  the  discharge  from 
these  plants  can  kill  all  the  wildlife  de- 
pendent upon  the  river.  One  recent  es- 
timate states  that  by  1980,  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants  will  be  using  one-fifth  of 
the  total  fresh  water  nmoff  of  the 
United  States  for  cooling.  The  discharge 
is  usually  11*  to  23*  hotter  than  the 
intake. 

Studies  of  air  pollution  bear  out  com- 
mon experience:  utility  companies  pour 
tons  of  dirt  and  noxious  and  dangerous 
contaminants  into  the  air  we  breathe 
every  day.  Powerplants  are  the  third 
largest  source  of  air  pollution,  account- 
ing for  some  20  million  tons  of  airborne 
pollutants  a  year.  In  Boston,  in  New 
York  City,  in  Washington,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  cities  the  towering  chim- 
neys and  smokestacks  pour  out  smoke 
hour  after  hour,  week  after  week.  Public 
attention  and  legislation  in  recent  years 
give  us  a  ray  of  hope  that  this  problem 
will  not  be  so  severe  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture as  it  is  today.  But  much  more  in 
research,  in  pollution  control  devices  and 
laws,  in  good  faith  efforts,  remains  to  bA 
done. 

Generating  facilities  affect  other  en- 
vironmental assets  as  well,  including 
land,  water,  recreation,  scenic,  ecologi- 
cal and  historic  values.  Indeed,  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Plant  Siting  Act.  which  I 
sponsored  last  year  and  will  reintroduce 
in  revised  form  within  the. next  couple 
of  weeks,  is  directed  specifically  to  the 
problem  of  siting  large  electric  power- 
plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 
environment  and  maximize  other  bene- 
fits. 

The  problem  of  overhead  transmis- 
sion lines  is  equally  serious.  Today  over 
7  million  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to 
transmission  lines.  Notwithstanding, 
there  is  still  a  critical  shortage  of  lines 
contributing  to  the  unreliability  of  so 
many  of  our  electric  systems.  And  of 
course  Increased  demand  also  means  in- 
creased transmission  facilities. 

Some  estimates  suggest  that  by  1980 
the  amoimt  of  land  used  for  transmission 
lines  will  almost  triple,  to  20  million 
acres— or  practically  twice  the  acreage  of 
our  national  park  system.  These  projec- 
tions heighten  the  urgency  of  devising 
economical  and  feasible  ways  to  put  lines 
imdergroimd. 

The  report  I  mentioned  earlier  by  the 
task  force  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  recognized  both  that  planning 
can  reduce  the  present  adverse  Impact 
of  overhead  transmission  wires  and  that 
underground  lines  are  the  long-term  so- 
lution: 

Environmental  objections  to  conventional 
transmission  facilities  can  be  reduced 
through  careful  route  selection  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  in  clearing  and  construc- 
tion in  forested  and  scenic  areas.  Routes 
can  be  selected  which  are  both  functional 
and  unobtrusive.  It  Is  often  poeslble  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  new  rights-of-way  by 
siting  new  transmission  lines  along  rights- 
of-way  already  used  by  the  utlUty,  or  by 
some  other  right-of-way  user  .  .  .  "The  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  transmission  line  ap- 
I>earence  problem  is  the  undergrounding  of 
such  lines.  However,  technical  limitations 
presently   eliminate   this   solution   in   meet 
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m  its  1968  annual  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  Advisory  Committee  noted 
that  changes  are  needed,  not  only  in  the 
electric  power  area  but  in  all  areas  of 
Government  interest,  to  assure  adequate 
protection  of  the  environment: 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  envlron- 
menUl  considerations  are  not  given  sufficient 
welKbt  in  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  There  U  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  a  growing  public  awareness  and  con- 
cern for  the  environment  has  not  been  ade- 
auately  or  effectively  reHected  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  Committee  went  on  to  say: 

We  believe  that  public  concern  for  the 
careful  and  intelligent  treatment  of  the  en- 
vironment is  ahead  of  the  Governments 
present  institutional  or  administrative  capa- 
billUes  to  make  eHective  and  sympathetic  re- 
sponse. 


I  agree  with  the  Advisory  Committee's 
observations  on  defects  in  present  Gov- 
ernment procedures.  Indeed,  many  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day are  aimed  at  correcting  these  de- 
fects in  line  with  my  own  commitment 
to  the  preservation  of  our  environment 
and  natural  resources. 

■UMMAkT  0»  PHOPOSED  REl.IABn.rrT   BILL 

The  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  of 
1969  represents  a  careful  revision  of  sim- 
ilar legislation  which  I  sponsored  last 
year  in  S.  2889.  In  preparing  the  bill, 
I  have  collaborated  with  Congressman 
John  Moss  of  California  and  Congress- 
man Richard  Ottinger  of  New  York, 
both  of  whom  sponsored  electric  power 
reliability  legislation  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  Together  we  have  agreed 
on  a  uniform  revised  bill,  and  Congress- 
men Moss  and  Ottinger  will  sponsor  this 
present  bill  in  the  House. 

The  bill  incorporates  the  basic  plan- 
ning feature  of  S.  1934.  the  original  relia- 
bility bill  proposed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  1967:  the  establishment 
of  regional  councUs  to  work  out  coordi- 
nated plans  for  reliable  power  develop- 
ment in  all  areas  of  the  country.  But 
the  bUl  goes  beyond  S.  1934  in  several 
major  respects.  It  covers  extra-high-volt- 
age generating  facilities,  as  well  as  trans- 
mission lines.  It  places  greater  emphasis 
on  protection  of  the  environment.  It  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
CotmcU  on  the  Environment.  And  it  con- 
tains greater  conservation  and  con- 
sumer safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize briefly  several  of  the  key  features 
of  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today. 

Regional  councils:  Regional  councils, 
established  by  companies  with  the  help 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  would 
be  composed  of  aU  Interested  utilities  in 
an  area  to  strengthen  coordination  and 
insure  that  aU  electric  systems  in  a 
region— large  and  smaU,  private  and 
pubUc— work  together  in  their  planning 
efforts.  Experience  has  shown  that  re- 
gional planning  is  essential  for  safe,  re- 
liable, and  low-cost  power  and  for  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources,  and  that 
responsible  regional  councils  are  a  sound 
approach. 

Coordination  plans:  Each  regional 
councU  would  be  required  to  file  with  the 
FPC  a  comprehoifllve  development  plan. 


which  could  be  modified  or  changed  at 
a  later  time.  The  FPC  could  accept  or 
reject  the  plan  and  the  proposed  changes, 
depending  on  whether  they  are  consist- 
ent with  reliability  standards  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  In  all  of_its 
licensing  and  other  decisions,  the  FPC 
would  have  to  consider  consistency  with 
the    appropriate    regional    coordination 

plan  or  plans.  . 

Reliability  criteria:  The  FPC  is  di- 
rected to  promulgate  compulsory  regu- 
lations on  reliability. 

Construction  of  extra-high-voltage  fa- 
cilities: No  extra-high-voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  or  generating  plants  can  be 
constructed  until  the  FPC  approves  the 
proposed  facility  as  being  consistent  with 
the  regional  coordination  plan  and  with 
reliability  and  environmental  standards 
developed  by  the  FPC. 

Environmental  council:  The  bill  would 
establish  a  National  Council  on  the  En- 
vironment, with  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  council  would  pass 
on  all  licensing  and  other  actions  by  the 
FPC  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  im- 
pact on  the  environment.  It  would  have 
initial  veto  power,  subject  to  later  re- 
versal by  the  FPC,  over  proposals  which 
might  have  an  adverse  environmental 
impact.  ^  ,  ^, 

The  bill  requires  that  members  of  the 
national  council  be  experts  in  conserva- 
tion matters,  so  their  reports  and  advice 
to  the  FPC  would  reflect  an  expertise  and 
concern  not  otherwise  available  to  it.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  National  Council 
on  the  ESivironment  would  contribute  to 
an  evenly  balanced  perspective — cover- 
ing environmental  as  well  as  technical 
aspects— in  Ucensing  and  other  actions 

of  the  FPC. 

Restrictions  on  condemnation:  Utili- 
ties would  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  imtil  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Environment  had 
been  given  a  chance  to  present  its  views 
to  the  FPC  on  the  environmental  consid- 
erations. In  addition,  the  bill  incorporates 
standards  from  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tlon  Act  last  year— prohibiting  the  use  of 
park,  recreation,  wildlife  refuge,  and  his- 
toric site  land  for  extra  high  faciUtles 
unless  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  such  use,  and  imless  all 
possible  planning  has  been  done  to  mini- 
mize harm.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  insure  that  reckless  use  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  does  not  cause  irrepa- 
rable harm  to  our  natural  resources. 

Consumer  protection:  Consumers  have 
a  right  to  be  fully  informed  about  pro- 
posed construction  of  electric  power  fa- 
cilities, and  they  should  be  given  a  larger 
voice  in  regional  and  interregional  utility 
planning  The  bill  meets  this  need  by  re- 
quiring that  maximum  publicity  be  given 
to  regional  plans  and  construction  pro- 
posals—explaining them  clearly  in  pop- 
ular media  throughout  the  regions  af- 
fected. To  maximize  consumer  protection 
and  participation  in  FPC  decisions,  the 
bill  also  directs  the  FPC,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, to  hold  public  hearings  In  con- 
venient locations  within  the  regions  af- 

fected. 

Undergroimd  transmission  lines:  The 
FPC  is  Instructed  to  study  the  social  and 
economic  Impact  of  overhead  transmis- 
sion lines,   including   adverse   environ- 


mental effects.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that 
increased  and  persistent  attention  to 
putting  transmission  and  distribution 
lines  underground  can  speed  the  day 
when  unsightly  and  sometimes  unrelia- 
ble overhead  wires  will  be  gone  from  our 
scenic  landscapes. 

Other  provisions:  Among  other  provi- 
sions included  in  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day are:  establishment  of  a  National 
Electric  Studies  Committee  to  facilitate 
development  and  exchange  of  technical 
information  improving  reliability;  ex- 
pansion of  the  FPC's  power  to  require  in- 
terconnection of  electric  systems;  au- 
thorization to  the  FPC  to  require  com- 
mon use  or  ownership  of  extra-high-volt- 
age facilities,  when  such  cooperation  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  economy,  reliability 
and  environmental  protection. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  grow  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  electricity  for  traf- 
fic control,  for  elevators,  for  hospital 
equipment,  for  communications,  for  la- 
borsaving  devices,  we  must  be  vigilant  to 
see  that  the  public  interest  is  the  interest 
being  served.  "Public  interest"  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  today  than  it  did  10,  20. 
or  30  years  ago,  reflecting  the  growing 
maturity  of  our  society.  Today,  the  pub- 
lic interest  demands  attention  to  natural 
resources,  protection  of  '  the  citizen, 
breaking  down  the  traditional  insularity 
of  generating  and  transmission  com- 
panies, and  determined  efforts  to  prevent 
blackouts. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides, I  think,  a  good  framework  for  leg- 
islative change  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. I  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  in- 
creased discussion  and  attention  to  the 
serious  problems  we  face,  and  that  it 
will  result  in  strong  legislation  for  re- 
liability in  our  power  systems  and  pro- 
tection of  our  environment. 

We  must  plan  now  and  act  now  to 
avoid  irreparable  harm  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGs)  are  joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  Sen- 
ate recess,  I  have  not  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  contact  several  other  Senators  who 
have  shown  an  interest  in  electric  power 
reliability  legislation.  But  I  wiU  do  so  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1071)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  further  promote  the 
reliability,  abundance,  economy,  and 
efficiency  of  bulk  electric  power  supplies 
through  regional  and  interregional  co- 
ordination; to  encourage  the  Installa- 
tion and  use  of  improved  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities;  to  preserve  the  envi- 
ronment and  conserve  natural  resources; 
to  establish  the  National  CouncU  on  the 
Environment;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Tydings).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  tt  enacted  by  tHe  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  tn  Confres*  asaembled.  That  ttala 
Act  may  b«  cited  aa  the  "Blectrlc  Power  R*- 
llablllty  Actof  1960-. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congreaa  Ands  tbat  In- 
creaaed  reliability  in  the  geoeratlon  and 
trajosmlMlon  of  electrical  energy  u  Impor- 
tant to  the  national  defense,  the  commer- 
cial life  of  the  country,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  State*:  that 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  power,  the 
Increase  In  the  size  and  complexity  of  gen- 
erating and  tranamlMion  faciutlea  and  the 
rapidly  advancing  technology  of  the  electric 
Industry  require  a  high  level  of  coordination 
In  the  generation  and  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power  within  and  between  regions  of  the 
country:  and  that  a  new  part  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  aa  added  by  thto  Act.  will 
serve  to  provide  the  means  for  Increasing  and 
Improving  such  coordination  and  reliability. 

(b)  Congress  finds  that  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  environment,  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  Including 
scenic,  historic,  and  recreation  assets,  and  the 
strengthening  of  long-rrtnge  land-use  plan- 
ning are  vital  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  that  actions 
taken  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  should  be 
consist*!^  with  these  goali. 

.Sbc  3.  A  new  part  IV  U  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791- 
825r) .  to  read  as  follows: 

■•Pa«T  TV RXCIONAI,  COOaOtNATIOM 

"ArrucATioN   Km  OBJacnvxs  or  past: 
DcriNrnoNa 

"Sec  401.  (a)  This  part  shall  apply  to  all 
persons  who  own  or  operate  bulk  power  sup- 
ply faciutlea  in  the  United  State*. 

"(b)  This  part  Is  intended  to  further  the 
national  policy  declared  by  subsection  303(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  by  assuring  an 
abundant  suppiv  of  electric  energy  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy  and  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment, '.he  proper  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  including 
scenic,  historic  and  recreation  assets,  and  the 
strengthening  of  long-range  land-use  plan- 
ning: by  enhancing  the  reliability  of  bulk 
power  supply:  jy  strengtlaenlng  existing  and 
estiblisMng  rew.  mechanisms  for  coordina- 
Uon  tn  the  electric  uUllty  Industry:  by  en- 
couraging the  comprehensive  development 
of  the  powrr  resources  uf  each  area  and  region 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  advantage  of 
advancing  technology  with  due  regard  for 
the  conservation  of  natural  reaouree*.  by 
providing  that  all  utility  systems  and  their 
customers  shall  have  access  to  the  benefits 
of  coordination  and  advancing  technology  on 
fair  and  reasonable  terms:  by  assuring  to  the 
extent  feaMble  fiat  extra-high-volt.ige  fa- 
cilities Includ;  sufficient  capacity  to  m"et 
area,  regional,  .and  Interregional  needs  for 
generating  and  transmlrsion  capacity.  In- 
cluding reserve  capic.ty  for  reliability:  and 
by  drawing  upon  the  co3peratlon  of  all 
segments    of    the    electric   utitllty    industry. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  part,  'person'  means  a 
'penon'.  'munlclp.allty'.  or  a  'State',  aa  defined 
In  section  3  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and  any 
department,  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  State*.  The  term  include*  pri- 
vately, cooper  itlvely.  federally,  and  other 
publicly  owned  persons. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  part,  'bulk  power  sup- 
ply facUltlea'  meana  facilities  for  generation 
or  transmission  of  electric  power  and  energy. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  autbcrlty  under  section 
414  the  Commlsaion  may  daaalfy  or  exempt 
facilities  which  are  not  material  to  the  ob- 
JactlTca  of  this  p  \ix. 

"(e)  As  used  in  thia  part.  'Mtra-hlgh- 
voltag*  faciutlea'  meana  transmission  UnM 
and  associated  (acUitiaa  deaigned  to  b«  oap*- 


bl«  of  being  operated  at  a  nominal  Toltage 
higher  than  two  hundred  kilovolta  between 
phase  conductors  for  alternating  current  or 
between  poles  for  direct  current,  the  con- 
struction, extension,  or  modldcatlon  of  which 
Is  conunenced  two  years  or  more  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  part,  and  generating  units  or 
plants  and  nasoclated  facilities  designed  to 
be  or  capable  of  being  operated  at  a  oapacltr 
of  two  hundred  megawatts  or  more,  tha  con- 
struction, extension,  or  modification  of  which 
Is  commenced  four  years  or  more  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part. 

"BRJtTION    TO    OTRXa    PAXTS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  ThIa  part  supplements  parts 
I.  U.  and  III  of  this  Act  in  order  further 
to  promote  the  reliability,  abundance,  and 
efficiency  of  bulk  power  supply  in  the  United 
States  and  to  assure  that  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  any  part  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  enhancement  and  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Including  scenic,  historic,  and  rec- 
reation aaaeta  and  the  strengthening  of  long- 
range  land-use  planning.  Nothing  herein 
shall  modify  or  abridge  authority  granted 
under  parts  I.  II,  or  in  of  this  Act  unless 
specifically  so  provided. 

"(b)  The  adminutrative.  procedural,  en- 
forcement, rehearing,  and  court  review  pro- 
Tlalona  preacrlbed  by  other  part*  of  thla 
Act  shall  apply  to  this  part. 

"coopnuTiON  or  atrLx  powxm  supply  arsrsMS 
"Sec.  40S.  The  purposes  of  this  part  should 
be  achieved  as  far  as  possible  by  cooperation 
among  all  persons  engaged  in  bulk  power 
supply,  or  affected  thereby,  whatever  their 
nature. 

"BXCIOMaL  POWKB  COCaOINATION  OaCANIZATIONS 

"Sxc.  404.  (a)  After  appropriate  consulta- 
tion, held  under  procedures  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  with  persons  engaged  or 
interested  in  bulk  power  supply,  appropriate 
Federal  agendea  and  State  commlaslona.  the 
Commlaalon  shall  secure  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  and  effective  regional  organi- 
sations and  procedures  to  carry  out  regional 
and  interregional  coordination,  with  full 
participation  by  all  segments  of  the  electric 
utility  Industry  in  the  region  Each  regional 
coordination  organization  (hereafter  're- 
gional council')  shall  be  open  to  membership 
by  each  electric  system  in  the  region,  what- 
ever the  nature  cf  Its  ownership  or  of  Its 
faclliUes.  Two  or  more  electric  .<y;tems  may  at 
their  option  be  admitted  as  a  group.  Some 
electric  systems  may  tn  appropriate  cases  be 
admitted  to  more  than  one  regional  council. 
The  Commisalon  shall,  and  the  State  commis- 
sions within  the  region  may.  derlgnate  ap- 
propriate staff  representative*,  who  shall 
participate  In  the  »ork  tf  the  regional  coun- 
cils, except  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
plana  or  any  other  council  actlors 

"(o)  Each  regional  council  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  statement  of  Its  organiza- 
tion In  accordance  with  such  rule*  and 
standards  aa  the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 
The  Commission  sha:i  promptly  publish  no- 
tice In  the  Federal  Register  of  the  filing  of 
each  such  statement.  Copies  o'  such  state- 
ments shall  be  kept  available  for  public  In- 
spection at  the  Commission's  office  and  at 
some  convenient  place  designated  by  the 
Conunlsslon  within  each  region  affected.  Af- 
ter notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the 
Comiwfton  may  by  crder  determine  whether 
aoyMatiBent  filed  under  this  section  is  con- 
sistant  with  the  objectives  of  this  part.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  state- 
ment Is  not  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  part  It  shall  modify  It  cr  set  It  aside. 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  aftrr  adoption  by 
the  council,  any  regional  or  Interr^onal 
coordination  plan  developed  by  such  re- 
gional council.  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  standard*  aa  the  Commlsaion  shall  pre- 
scribe, shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission. 
Tba  Cosnmlsatoa  shall  promptly  publlata  no- 


tice in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  filing  of 
each  such  coordination  plan.  Copies  of  such 
plans  shall  be  kept  available  for  public  In- 
spectiou  at  the  Commission's  ofllce  and  at 
some  convenient  place  designated  by  the 
Commission  within  each  region  affected.  The 
Commission  shall  consider  such  coordina- 
tion plans  In  exercising  Its  reEponElbllltle5i 
under  this  Act,  Including  parts  I,  II,  III.  and 
IV:  Proxfided,  That  such  coordination  plans 
shall  in  no  manner  be  construed  or  consid- 
ered as  comprehensive  plans  pursuant  to 
section  10(a)  of  part  I  of  thU  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
803(a) ).  Statemenu  nied  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  contracts  to  be 
filed  under  section  305(c)  of  this  Act.  After 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission may  determine  whether  any  coordi- 
nation plan  submitted  under  this  section  Is 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  part. 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  the  plan 
Is  not  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
part  or  not  in  the  public  Interest  It  shall 
modify  It  or  set  It  aside. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  require  annual 
reports  from  each  regional  council  and  such 
additional  reports  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  obJecUres  of 
this  part.  Copies  of  such  reports  shall  be 
kept  available  for  public  Inspection  at  the 
Commission's  office  and  at  some  convenient 
place  designated  by  the  Commission  within 
each  region  affected.  The  Commission  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  eflTec- 
tlvenesa  of  the  regional  and  Interregional 
coordination  efforts. 

"(e)  If  the  Commission,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  determines  that 
any  person  engaged  In  generation  or  trans- 
mission unreasonably  refuses  to  participate 
In  the  creation  of  a  regional  council,  to  con- 
tribute toward  lu  expenses,  or  to  participate 
In  effective  regional  or  Interregional  coordina- 
tion It  may  require  such  person  by  order  to 
participate  In  the  creation  and  wcrk  of  such 
regional  ccuncll.  and  to  contribute  a  rea- 
sonable rhare  of  the  rxpenres  thereof,  to  th? 
extent  the  Commission  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  part. 

"(f)  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  for  filing,  publication,  and  con- 
sideration of  a  statement  of  organization  or 
coordination  plan,  either  the  regional  ccun- 
cll. or  the  Conunlsslon  upon  Its  own  motion 
or  upon  complaint  and  aft"r  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  may  from  time  to  time 
amend  any  statement  or  plan.  The  Commis- 
sion. If  It  determines,  after  nctloe  and  op- 
portunity fcr  hear.ng.  that  an  amendment 
by  the  regional  council  Is  not  cc^nslstent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  part,  shall  modify  cr 
set  aside  such  amendment. 

"national    council    on    the    ENVUIONIIENT 

"Sxc.  405.  (a)  There  la  hereby  eatabllthed  a 
National  Coundl  on  the  Environment  (here- 
after 'National  Council').  The  Prerldent. 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  as  members  thereof  five  per- 
sons having  special  expertise  In  areas  such  as 
conservation,  envlrc nmcntal  sciences,  esthet- 
ics, or  lani-use  plannlar  Each  member  v  f 
the  Council  shall  hold  offi:e  for  a  term  of 
three  ye:rs.  except  that  (li  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacaiicy  occurr.ng  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  tcim  for  ahlch  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  shr.ll  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (3)  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  two  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one 
for  two  years,  and  two  fcr  three  years,  be- 
ginning frcm  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  At  Its  first  meeting  .-iU'J  thereafter 
whenever  a  vacancy  In  the  chairmanship  oc- 
curs the  Council  shall  elect  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers chairman  of  the  Council,  to  act  as  fuch 
until  the  expiration  of  hla  current  term  as 
a  member  of  the  Council.  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  members  slaall  be  appointed 
from  the  same  political  party,  but  this  sen- 
tence chall  not  prevent  appointment  of  i>er- 
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sons    without    partisan    political    afHUatlon. 
No  person  In  the  employ  of  or  holding  any  of- 
ficial relation  to  any  licensee  or  to  any  person. 
firm,  association,  or  corporation  engaged  In 
the  generation,  transmission,  distribution,  or 
FBle   of   power,    or    owning   stock   or   bonds 
thereof,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  or 
hold  the  office  of  member  of  the  National 
Council.    Said    Council    members    shall    not 
engage  In   any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment.    No    vacancy    In    the    National 
Council   shall   Impair   the   right   of   the   re- 
maining members  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  the  Council.  Three  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action  of   business    and    the    Council    shall 
have  an  official  seal  of  which  Judicial   no- 
tice shall  be  taken.  The  Council  shall  an- 
nually elect  a  vice  chairman  who  shall  be 
acting  chairman  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability   of    the    (dialrman    and    during    any 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  chairman.  The  Na- 
tional Council   shall   adopt  such   rules  and 
regulations  as  It  deems  advisable  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business.  It  may  by  rule  delegate 
to  the  Chairman  such  of  Its  executive  and 
administrative   functions   as   It   sees   fit.  In- 
cluding functlona  of  the  National   Council 
with   reapect   to    (1)    the   appointment   and 
supervision  of  personnel  employed  under  the 
Council,    (2)    th«   distribution    of    business 
among  such  personnel,  and  (3)   the  use  and 
expenditure  of  funds.  The  Council  may  by 
rule  authorize  the  Chairman  to  redelegate 
any  function  so  delegated  to  him.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  In  level  III  of 
the   Federal    Executive   Salary    Schedule    (6 
U.S.C.  6314)    and  the  other  members  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  In  level 
IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Sched- 
ule  (5  use.  5316). 

"(b)  The  National  Council  shall  review 
each  coordination  plan,  each  application  for 
a  license  under  part  I  of  this  Act.  each  pro- 
posal under  section  410  of  this  Act.  and  all 
amendments  to  any  of  these,  to  ascertain 
whether  such  plans,  applications,  proposals, 
or  amendments  are  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment, conservation  of  natural  resources.  In- 
cluding application,  or  proposal  and  any 
modification  of  any  of  these  to  be  served 
upon  the  National  Council. 

"(c)  The  National  Council,  within  90  days 
or  such  additional  period  as  the  Commis- 
sion for  cause  orders,  after  service  of  a  co- 
ordination plan,  or  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense under  part  I  of  this  Act.  or  any  amend- 
ment to  either  of  these,  shall  report  to  the 
Commission  aa  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
plan,  application  or  amendment  Is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  section.  If  the 
National  Council  finds  that  such  a  plan,  ap- 
plication or  amendment  Is  not  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  section.  It  may 
file  an  objection  thereto  with  the  Commis- 
Eton. 

"(d)  The  National  Council,  within  six 
months  after  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  the  notice  of  a  proposal  under  Sec- 
tion 410  of  this  Act,  or  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  a  modification  or  condition  af- 
lectlng  such  proposal  as  served  upon  It  If 
such  service  Is  made  more  than  three  months 
after  such  publication,  shall  report  to  the 
Commission  as  to  the  extent  such  proposal, 
modification  thereof  or  condition  thereto, 
whether  proposed  by  the  Commission  or  the 
proponent.  Is  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  section.  If  the  National  Council  finds 
that  a  proposal,  modification  or  condition 
is  not  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  it  may  file  an  objection  thereto  with 
the  Commission. 

"(e)  In  preparing  reports  pursuant  to  this 
rtctlon  the  National  Council  shall  have  full 
i.nd  ready  access  to  all  Information  regarding 
iny  plan,  application,  amendment,  projxjsal, 
modification  or  condition  available  to  the 
Commission  and  to  such  other  Information 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities  under  this  section. 


"(f)  Every  objection  filed  by  the  National 
Council  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  a  suspense  order  Issued  by 
the  Commission  under  section  410  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  be  promptly  served  upon  the  re- 
gional council  and  the  applicant  or  propo- 
nent affected  thereby.  The  Commission  shall 
consider  the  report  of  the  National  Council 
m  making  Its  decision  and  such  report  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  proceeding. 

"(g)  Tlie  National  Council  may  Intervene 
and  be  a  party  to  any  proceeding  In  which 
It  has  filed  a  report  or  objection  and  may 
seek  rehearing  and  Judicial  review  of  the 
Commission's  order  In  such  proceedings  In 
the  manner  provided  In  section  313  of  this 
Act 

"(h)    The  National  Council  Is  authorized 

to — 

••(1)  Appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
scientific,  technical,  professional,  and  cleri- 
cal personnel  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. Such  appointments  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  provisions  of  title  5,  U.S. 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  Indi- 
vidual so  appointed  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion m  excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS- 
18  by  section  5332  of  such  title. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  title  5,  U.S.  Code, 
section  3109,  employ  experts  and  consultants 
for  temporary  or  Intermittent  service. 

"(3)  Enter  into  contracts  with  educational 
institutions,  scientific  organizations.  Indus- 
trial and  engineering  firms  it  deems  suitable 
and  necessary  to  assist  the  National  Council 
in  Its  consideration  of  any  plans,  applica- 
tions, amendments,  proposals,  modifications 
or  conditions  pending  before  It.  or  to  con- 
duct research  which  may  aid  It  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  pursviant  to  this  section; 
and 

•■(4)  Cooperate  with  any  Federal,  Inter- 
state, State,  or  local  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity, and  with  any  private  person,  firm,  edu- 
cational Institution  or  other  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(1)  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Council 
may,  at  its  direction,  appear  for  aftd  rep- 
resent the  Council  in  any  admlnlstVatlve  or 
Judicial  proceeding. 

"NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  STUDIES  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  406.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  regional  councils,  shall  establish 
a  national  committee  representative  of  all 
elements  of  the  electric  industry  to  facili- 
tate Interregional  exchange  of  views  and  ex- 
perience and  to  consolidate  electric  Industry 
efforts  to  Investigate  major  present  and  fu- 
ture problems  In  planning  and  operating  bulk 
power  supply  facilities.  The  committee  shall 
seek  to  stimulate  vigorous  scientific  and 
engineering  Interest  in  the  challenges  to 
achieving  reliable  and  efficient  bulk  power 
supply  for  the  United  States  and  protecting 
and  enhancing  the  general  environment  of 
the  United  States. 


"ADVISORY    BOARDS 

"Sec.  407.  To  assist  It  in  con.<5'.derlng  mat- 
ters coming  before  it  under  this  part,  the 
Commission  may  establish  one  or  more  ad- 
visory coordination  review  boards  and  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  thereto  of  experts 
drawn  from  the  electric  utility  Industry, 
equipment  manufacturers,  the  academic  and 
research  communities,  and  other  persons,  not 
employed  by  the  Commission,  drawn  from 
the  general  public.  Including  persons  inter- 
ested In  conservation,  esthetics,  and  long- 
range  land-use  planning. 

■•COORDINATION    AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  408.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  a 
copy  of  all  written  agreements  and  a  written 
statement  of  aU  oral  agreements  for  coordi- 
nated planning  or  operation  of  bulk  power 
supply  facilities  (including  but  not  limited 


to  agreements  for  Joint  ownership  of  such 
facillUes)  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Commis- 
sion by  or  on  behalf  of  the  persons  partici- 
pating In  such  agreement.  Copies  of  each 
agreement  and  statement  shall  be  kept  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  at  the  Commis- 
sion's ofnce  and  al  some  convenient  place 
to  be  designated  by  the  Commission  within 
e.ich  region  affectDd. 

•IIELIADII.ITY    STANDARDS 

■'Sec.  409.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
regional  council  or  upon  its  own  motion, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  regional 
councils,  and  after  puo!.c  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  comment,  the  Commission  shall 
promulgate  regulations  setting  forth  rea- 
sonable criteria  of  national  or  regional  ap- 
plicability under  which  owners  and  operatois 
of  bulk  power  supply  facilities  shall  plan 
and  op^rrite  such  facilities  to  increase  and 
improve  their  reliability. 

■  EXIRA-HIGH-VOLTAGE     FACILITIES:      NOTICE     OP 
PROPOSED  construction:    SUSPENSION 

Sec.  410.   (a)   Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
any  person  proposing  the  construction,  ex- 
tension, or  modification  of  extra- high- voltage 
facilities  shall  file  with  the  CommUslon  its 
proposal    which    shall    include    a    map    and 
specific  information  as  to  the  routing  of  the 
proposed   line   or   location   of   the   proposed 
plant   and   such    other    Information    as    the 
Commission  may  require  to  enable  it  to  de- 
termine  to  what  extent  the  proposed   con- 
struction, extension,  or  modification  of  such 
facilities  and  the  operation  thereof  Is  con- 
sistent with  plans  developed  by  the  affected 
regional  council  or  regional  councils  as  such 
plans  may  have  been  modified  by  the  Com- 
mission and  with  the  objectives  of  this  part 
The  filing  shall  state  whether  the  proponent 
elects  to  seek  right-of-way  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 411   of  this  part.  Copies  of  each  such 
proposal  and  all  amendments  thereto  filed 
with  the  Commission  shall  be  kept  available 
for   public   Inspection   at   the   Commissions 
office  and   at  some  convenient  place   to  be 
designated  by  the  Commission  within  each 
region  affected.  The  Commission  shall  catise 
notice  of  each  such  proposal  and  any  mate- 
rial change  therein  to  be  promptly  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  made  available 
to  the  press  and  other  media  In  the  region 
or  regions  affected  and  shall  take  such  other 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
general  public  In  all  regions  affected  will  be 
promptly    and    accurately    informed    of    the 
substance  of  the  proposal  and  of  all  material 
changes  therein.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
shall   serve  said   notice   upon   the  National 
Council,  appropriate  regional  councils,  and 
such  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
other  Interested  persons  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  The  notice  shall  set  forth  the 
substance  of  the  proposal  or  amendment,  the 
places  where  copies  thereof  are  available  fcr 
Inspection,  and  the  latest  date,  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  90  days  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication In  the  Federal  Register,  for  Interested 
persons  to  submit  to  the  Commission  com- 
ments or  objections  regarding  the  proposal 
or  amendment. 

"(b)  No  person  may  con.struct.  extend,  or 
modify  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  until  six 
months  after  notice  of  the  proposal  has  been 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  for 
such  additional  period  during  which  a  sus- 
pense order  of  the  Commission  remains  in 
effect,  or  after  such  proposal  has  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  a  suspense  order  whenever 
the  proponent  elects  to  seek  right-of-way 
p-.irsuant  to  section  411  or  when  the  Com- 
mission concludes.  In  Its  discretion,  within 
six  months  after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  notice  of  the  proposal  or 
amendment,  that  the  proposed  construction, 
extension,  or  modification,  or  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  facilities  Is  inconsistent  with 
a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  404(c) 
or  otherwise  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with 
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tb«  obJectlTM  of  this  p«rt.  The  suspense  or- 
der shall  summarize  the  Commission's  rea- 
sons for  Its  action  and  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  the  Commission  Issues  an  order  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  proposal. 

"(C)  At  any  time  during  which  a  suspense 
order  is  In  effect,  the  Commission  may  Issue 
an  order  recommending  specific  modifica- 
tions In  the  propoeal  and  setting  forth  con- 
dltlons_for  lu  approval.  Notice  of  such  order 
shall  be  published  and  served,  and  copies  of 
the  order  shall  be  kept  available  for  public 
Inspection,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  If  such  modifications  and  con- 
ditions are  accepted  by  the  proponent  and 
not  objected  to  by  anyone  within  ninety  days 
following  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, the  Commission  shall  approve  the  pro- 
posal as  modlfled  and  terminate  the  suspense 
order  forthwith:  Provided.  That  the  sus- 
pense order  shall  not  terminate  prior  to  ex- 
piration of  the  six  months  period  .specified 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  If  the 
modifications  and  conditions  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  proponent  or  if  objection  U 
filed,  or  If  the  Commission  schedules  a  for- 
mal hearing,  the  suspense  order  .-ihaU  re- 
main In  effect. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  propoeal  against 
which  a  suspense  order  has  been  l.ssued  ex- 
cept «fter  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  to 
•  be  hel*  no  sooner  than  thirty  days  after  no- 
tice of  the  time  and  place  thereof  shall  have 
been  published  In  the  Federal  Register.  Upon 
timely  request  of  the  proponent,  the  Com- 
mission shall  schedule  such  hearing  not  later 
than  (1)  thirteen  months  after  issuance  of 
the  suspense  order,  or  di)  thirty  days  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  any  time  specified  In 
this  section  for  submission  of  comments  by 
the  public  or  specified  in  section  405  for  sub- 
mission of  objections  by  the  National  Coim- 
cll.  whichever  Is  later. 

•■(e»  The  Commission  shall  approve  a  pro- 
posal to  this  section  only  when  it  finds  that 
the  proposed  construction,  extension  or  mod- 
ification of  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  and 
the  proposed  locations  and  operations  thereof 
will  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
part  Including  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  including  scenic,  historic, 
and  recreation  assets,  and  strengthening  of 
long-range  land-use  planning  Notwithstand- 
ing any  such  finding,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  approve  any  propoeal  where  it 
appears  on  the  record  uf  its  proceedings  '.hat 
some  other  technically  and  economically 
feasible  and  reliable  Und  or  design  of  faclll- 
tie-*.  location  therefor  or  manner  of  operation 
thereof  Is  clearly  preferable  from  the  stand- 
point of  protecting  or  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment, conserving  natural  resources  including 
scenic,  historic  and  recreation  assets,  or 
strengthening  long-range  land-iue  planning. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  include  in 
any  order  issued  under  this  section  author- 
izing the  construction,  extension,  or  modifi- 
cation of  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  such 
conditions  governing  the  use  by  other  per- 
sons of  any  excess  capacity  (over  and  at>ove 
reasonable  reserves)  of  such  facilities  and 
the  interconnected  facilities  of  the  propo- 
nent, upon  a  demonstration  of  need  for  such 
use.  as  It  finds  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
the  objectives  of  this  part.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  In  this  sec- 
tion and  consistently  with  a  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  section  404(c)  of  this  Act.  the 
Commission  may  lu  accordance  with  this 
section  authorize  any  person  at  such  person's 
own  expense  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  any 
other  persofT  which  have  been  or  are  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed,  extended  or  modi- 
fied and  to  utilize  the  Increased  capacity  for 
the  generation  or  transmission  of  electric 
power  and  energy  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  may  deem  to  be 
Just.    Including,    where    appropriate,    provi- 


sions for  payment  of  additional  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  of  the  land  underlying  the 
facilities  affeeted  The  Commission  shall  de- 
termine disputes  relating  to  allocation  of 
generating  or  transmission  capacity,  reason- 
ableness of  reserves  and  amount  of  excess 
cmptLCXty.  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
facilities,  and  all  other  Issues  arising  under 
this  sul  section 

"(g)  In  an  emergency,  upon  finding  that 
the  Immediate  construction  or  modification 
of  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  public  health,  welfare,  itafety  or 
the  national  security,  the  Commission  may 
by  order  authorize  -such  construction  or 
modification  In  advance  of  compliance  with 
any  or  all  requirements  of  this  section  and 
of  rection  405  Such  order  may  be  lisued  upon 
petition  or  upon  the  Commission's  own  mo> 
tion  with  or  without  prior  notice  or  hearing, 
shall  contain  detailed  findings  concerning 
tlie  emergency  justifying  its  Issuance,  and 
shall  Include  such  conditions  consistent  witli 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  Each  such  order  shall  be 
promptly  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Neither  the  issuance  of  such  an  order  nor 
the  construction  or  modification  of  extra- 
hlgh-voltage  facilities  under  authority  of 
such  order  shall  exempt  the  proponent 
thereof  from  compliance  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable with  all  reqvilrements  and  prohibitions 
of  this  Act  except  the  prohibition  in  sub- 
section 410(b)  against  constructing,  extend- 
ing or  modlf)lng  extra-hlgh-voltage  facili- 
ties until  six  months  after  notice  of  the  pro- 
posal therefor  ha^  been  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  As  used  in  this  subsection 
emergency'  means: 

'lit  a  sudden  increase  in  demand  for 
electric  power  or  energy  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  use  of  feasible  and  prtident 
alternatives: 

"(2)  a  shortage  of  facilities  for  the  genera- 
tion or  transmission  of  electric  power  or 
energy,  including  a  shortage  of  fuel  or  water 
which  cannot  t>e  remedied  by  the  use  of 
feasible  and  prudent  alternatives: 

"i3)  a  threat  to  the  environment  en- 
dangering the  public  health  or  safety  which 
results  from  the  consumption  or  utilization 
of  fuel  or  water  and  which  cannot  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tives; or 

"(4)  a  catastrophic  failure,  or  Imminent 
threat  of  catastrophic  failure.  In  any  part  of 
any  facility  for  the  generation  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  or  energy  which 
cannot  be  prevented  or  corrected  by  the  use 
or  feasible  and  prvident  alternatives. 

■•«ICMr-Or-WAY     FOR     CXTaA-HIC»i-VOLT.«CE 
F.\CILIT1CS:     EMINENT    DOMAI.V 

'  Src.  411.  tai  The  Congress  hereby  reaf- 
firms the  national  policy  stated  In  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (82 
Stat  815.  833:  Public  Law  90-495)  that  spe- 
cial effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  countryside  and  pub- 
lic park  and  recreation  lands,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic  sites.  The 
regional  councils  and  the  Commission  shall 
cooperate  and  consult  with  the  National 
Council,  with  the  Secretaries  of  tlie  Interior. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Ag- 
riculture, and  with  the  States  in  developing 
coordination  plans  and  other  programs  that 
Include  measures  to  maintain  or  enhance 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  lands  affected.  The 
Conunlsalon  shall  not  approve  any  coordina- 
tion plan  or  propoeal  for  extra-high-voltage 
facilities,  permit  either  of  the  same  to  go 
into  effect  without  its  approval,  issue  or 
renew  any  license  under  part  I  of  this  Act. 
or  issue  any  order  whatever  under  any  part 
of  this  Act.  which  requires  or  authorizes  the 
use  of  any  publicly  owned  land  from  a  public 
park,  recreation  area,  or  wildlife  or  water- 
fowl refuge  of  national.  State,  or  local  sig- 
nificance as  determined  by  the  Federal. 
State,   or   local   officials   having   jurisdiction 


thereof,  or  any  land  from  an  historic  site 
of  nation.  State,  or  local  significance  as  so 
determined  by  such  officials  unless  (1)  there 
is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  the 
use  of  such  land,  and  (3)  such  plan,  pro- 
posal, license,  or  order  Incorporates  all  pos- 
sible planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such  park, 
recreation  area,  wildlife  or  waterfowl  refuge, 
or  historic  site  resulting  from  such  use.  This 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  shall 
not  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify,  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  any  other 
Act.  which  provide  for  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment  or  of  par- 
ticular areas  or  places  or  esthetic  or  historic 
values. 

"(b)  No  person  may  acquire  a  right-of-way 
for  any  extra-hlgh-voltage  facility  on  Fed- 
eral land,  or  by  exercise  of  the  power  uf 
eminent  domain,  until  his  proposal  for  such 
facility  has  (1)  been  on  file  with  the  Com- 
mission for  six  months  following  publication 
of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register 
during  which  time  a  suspense  order  has  not 
been  issued  against  it  or  (3)  been  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

"(c)  When  a  proposal  for  an  extra-hlgh- 
voiuge  facility  has  been  filed  witlk  the  Com- 
mission, as  provided  in  Sec.  410  of  this  Act 
and  six  months  have  expired  without  issu- 
ance of  a  suspense  order  directed  against  it. 
or  when  the  proposal  has  been  approved  by 
the  Commission,  the  proponent  or  his  as- 
signee may  then  acquire  (1)  rights-of-way 
In  accordance  with  such  propoeal  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  as 
provided  by  applicable  State  law  or,  If  the 
proposal  expressly  stated  that  such  was  the 
Intention  of  the  proponent,  by  the  exerci.se 
of  the  Federal  power  of  eminent  domain  con- 
ferred by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  and 
(2)  rlglits-of-way  on  Federal  land,  but  only 
in  the  manner  provided  by  subsection  (ei  of 
this  section:  Provided,  however,  that  if  In  any 
eminent  domain  proceeding  a  party  who  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  acquisition  of  the 
proposed  right-of-way  shall  show  that  .le 
raised  timely  objection  thereto  in  the  Com- 
mission's proceedings,  the  Commission's  rec- 
ord shall  show  that  the  proponent  sustained 
the  burden  of  proof  that  the  part  of  the  ap- 
proved proposal  to  which  said  objection  w.ts 
raised  is  the  best  of  all  feasible  and  prudent 
alternatives. 

"(d)  If  the  proponent  cannot  acquire  by 
contract,  or  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  owner 
of  property  as  to  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
the  necessary  right-of-way  or  other  property 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  such  ex- 
tra-hlgh-voltage facilities,  it  may  acquire  the 
same  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  property  may 
be  located.  In  any  such  proceeding  the  plain- 
tiff mar  file  with  the  complaint  or  at  any  time 
before  judgment  a  declaration  of  taking  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  consequences  pro- 
vided by  sections  258a.  158b.  and  258d  of  title 
40.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  plaintiff  shall 
be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  said 
sections  which  are  applicable  to  the  United 
States  when  it  files  a  declaration  of  taking 
thereunder. 

"(ei  The  Commission  may  grant  rights-of- 
way  over  Federal  lands  either  for  a  limited 
term  not  In  excess  of  fifty  years,  or  without 
limit  as  to  duration.  If  granted  for  a  limited 
term,  the  holder,  durlnt;  the  two  years  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term,  may  apply 
for  a  renewal  of  the  right-of-way  under  the 
same  provisions  applicable  to  the  issuance 
of  an  initial  right-of-way,  and  may  continue 
use  of  the  right-of-way  while  the  applica- 
tion is  pending.  If  the  right-of-way  is  granted 
without  limit  as  to  duration,  the  Commis- 
sion at  intervals  of  not  less  than  ten  years, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
may  modify  or  add  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  right-of-way  as  may  reasonably 
be  necessary  In  the  public  interest.  No  right- 
of-way  shall  be  granted  under  this  subsec- 
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tion  without  notice  to  the  department  or 
aaency  administering  the  lands  affected,  and. 
in  the  case  of  an  Indian  reservation,  without 
the  consent  of  the  tribe  having  Jurisdiction. 
Every  right-of-way  granted  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  subject  to,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  include  In  the  granting  order, 
the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

■■(1)  That  the  holder  of  the  right-of-way 
sliBll  pay  to  the  department  or  agency  ad- 
ialnlstering  the  land  affected,  or  in  case  of 
n  Indian  reservation  to  the  tribe  having 
"iurlsdictlon.  such  Just  compensation  there- 
ior  as  the  Commission  may  state  In  the 
crder  or  In  a  supplemental  order. 

(2)  That  the  holder  of  the  right-of-way 
shall  promptly  pay,  in  a  lump  sum,  for 
special  damages  to  the  land.  Improvements, 
timber,  and  other  crops  on  the  lands  affected 
by  the  right-of-way  or  by  activities  per- 
formed in  the  course  of  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  the  facilities  thereon, 
whenever  the  same  occur. 

"(3)  Such  reasonable  land  use  conditions 
relating  to  nonpower  matters  as  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  administering  the  lands  af- 
fected, or.  In  the  case  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, as  the  tribe  having  Jurisdiction,  may 
require. 

"(4)    Such    other    reasonable    terms    and 
conditions  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
•Just  compensation,  in  the  case  of  Federal 
land    other    than    tribal    land    within    an 
Indian    reservation,    shall    be    fixed   by    the 
Commission  (1)  tn  the  amount  agreed  upon 
between  the  proponent  and  the  department 
or  agency  administering  the  land   affected, 
or  (2)  If  the  proponent  and  the  department 
or  agency  fail  to  reach  agreement  within  a 
reasonable  time,  then  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing.  In  the  case  of  tribal 
land  within  an  Indian  reservation.  Just  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commission 
in  the  amount  agreed  upon  between  the  pro- 
ponent  and    the   tribe   having    Jurisdiction, 
provided,  however,  that  in  consenting  to  a 
right-of-way   grant   of   its   land   under   this 
section,  an  Indian  tribe  may  stipulate  with 
the  proponent  that  the  amount  of  Just  com- 
pensation shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission   after    notice    and    opportunity    for 
hearing  or.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  that  such  amount  may  be 
fixed  by  appraisal  or  arbitration  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  as  the  tribe  and 
the  proponent  may  agree  upon.  At  the  option 
of    the    department    or    agency    administer- 
ing the  land  affected,  or  of  the  tribe  having 
Jurisdiction  In  the  case  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. Just  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission   in   the   form  of   either   annual 
charges  for  use  of  the  rights  granted  or  an 
advanced  lump  sum  payment  for  use  of  such 
rights  lor  the  duration  of  the  grant  but  In  no 
event  for  more  than  50  years.  If  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  tribe  fails  to  exercise  its 
option  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed 
by   the   CommisBlon,    the   Conunisslon   shall 
exercise  such  option.  So  long  as  the  right-of- 
way  remains  In  force  annual  charges  shall  be 
redetermined  by  the  Commission  at  ten  year 
Intervals  and  lump  sum  compensation  at  50 
year  intervals,  in  accordance  with  the  same 
procedures    hereinabove    provided    for    the 
initial  fixing  of  such  charges  or  lump  sums. 
Claims  for  special  damages  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  or  court  action  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the   law  of  the   jurisdiction 
wherein  such  damage  occurred. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'Fed- 
eral lands'  Includes  public  lands  and  reserva- 
tions as  defined  In  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  but  does  not  include  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service 
other  than  national  parkways,  national 
recreation  areas,  and  recreation  areas  admln- 
iEtered  by  the  National  Park  Service  pur- 
suant to  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
another  Federal  agency. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•rlght-of-vray'  Includes  sites  for  generating 
units  or  plants  as  well  as  for  transmission 


lines,  and  sites  for  all  structures  and  In- 
stallations necessary  or  convenient  to  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities. 

"(h)  If  the  holder  of  a  right-of-way  granted 
under  this  section  over  Federal  land,  after 
notice  of  default  In  observance  of  any  con- 
dition of  the  grant,  fails  to  correct  the  same 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Commission, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearlfig, 
for  hearing  shall  cancel  the  right-of-way. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  repeal  or  modify  any  part  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890:  16  U.S.C.  1131-1136) 
or  r.ny  statute  Impleirentlng  that  Act. 

"COMPULSORY    INTEnrON:vECTIONS 

"Sec.  412.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
notice  and  hearing  had.  upon  Its  own  motion, 
or  upon  complaint,  finds  such  action  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of   this   part,    it   may   by   order   direct    any 
person  engaged  In  the  generation  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  (If  the  Commission 
finds  that  no  undue  burden  will  be  placed 
upon    such    persons    thereby)     to    establish 
physical  connection  of  its  transmission  facili- 
ties with  the  facilities  of  one  or  more  other 
persons   engaged    In   the    generation,    trans- 
mission,  or   sale   of   electric   energy,   to   sell 
energy  to  or  transmit  energy   (by  displace- 
ment or  otherwise)    for  or  exchange  energy 
with  such  persons.  The  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ar- 
rangement to  be  made  between  the  persons 
alTected  by  any  such  order,  including  allo- 
cation of  transmission  capacity,  reasonable- 
ness of  reserves,  and  amount  of  excess  ca- 
pacity, and  compensation  for  the  use  thereof. 
Such  determination  shall  be  subject  to  all 
the  procedures  and  requirements  of  sections 
405  and  410  of  this  Act  if  it  Involves  con- 
struction or  modification  of  extra-high-vol- 
tage   facilities.     Nothing    herein    shall     be 
deemed  to  modify  or  repeal  any  provision  of 
any  Federal  power  marketing  statute. 

"ABANDONMENT 

"Sec.  413.  No  person  engaged  In  the  genera- 
tion or  transmission  of  electric  energy  shall 
abandon  or  curtail  any  bulk  power  supply 
service,  or  abandon  all  or  any  part  of  Its  bulk 
power  supply  facilities  If  it  would  thereby 
effect  the  abandonment,  curtailment,  or  Im- 
pairment of  bulk  power  supply  service,  with- 
out obtaining  the  advance  approval  of  the 
Commission  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  such  abandonment  or  curtailment  is 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  part. 


"AUrHORITY    TO    EXEMPT 


"Sec.  414.  In  order  to  avoid  excessive  bur- 
dens upon  persons  engaged  in  bulk  power 
supply,  upon  regional  councils  and  upon  the 
public,  the  Corrunlsslon  may  by  rule  exempt 
from  any  requirement  of  this  part,  except 
those  contained  in  section  411  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  to  Implement  section 
411.  any  facilities,  activities,  or  persons, 
whenever  it  determines,  after  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  ex- 
emption is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  part.  The  Commis- 
sion may  attach  conditions  to  any  exemption 
and  may  by  order,  after- public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke  any  such 
exemption. 

"HEARINGS,    PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  415(a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  all  persons  who 
may  be  affected  by  any  action  proposed  under 
this  Act  shall  have  a  convenient  opportunity 
both  to  express  their  views  in  WTltlng  and  to 
participate  in  open  hearings,  and  that  there- 
fore ( 1 )  adequate  procedures  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  assure  that  the  general  public  is 
given  prompt,  early,  and  accurate  notice  of 
scheduled  hearings  and  (2)  every  hearing 
should  be  open  to  the  public  and  held  In  a 
location  which  is  of  maximum  convenience 
to  the  general  public  and  other  persons  af- 
fected by  the  subject  matter  of  the  hearing. 


"(b)    As  far  as  practicable,  every  hearing 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  held  in  or  near 
the    area    affected,    unless    the    Commission 
determines  that  the  objective  of  full  partic- 
ipation by  all  persons  who  may  be  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  such  hearing  can  be  bettor 
achieved  by  holding  the  hearing  elsewhere 
"(c)  The  Commission  shall  Ci>use  notice  of 
all    hearings    pursuant    to    thi.>    Act    to    he 
promptly  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  made  nvallft*5le  to  the  pre:^s  and  other 
media  In  the  areas  affected  and  shall  take 
such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  a.'- 
bure  that  the  general  public  and  all  inter- 
ested  parties   in  the   areas  affected   win   t>e 
promptly    and    accurately    informed    of    the 
place,  date  and  tlnie  of  the  hearing  and  the 
su.bstance  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  all  cases  hearings  shall  be  scher-- 
ulPd  so  that  the  period  between  the  time  of 
notice  and  the  time  of  hearing  is  sufficient  io 
afford  all  interested  parties  an  adequate  rp- 
portunitv  to  prepare  for  appearing  and  les- 
tiiyi:ig  ^t  the  hearing." 

SURVEYS  ai;d  rksk.ak.h 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
.survey  existing  and  planned  facilities  lu  the 
United  States  providing  iumcient  capacity 
;iiid  energy  for  the  testini?  of  extra-high-volt- 
.nee  electric  equipment  under  heavy  current 
flow  and  for  research  into  problems  of  high 
voltage-heavy  current  electricity,  and  within 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
to  report  its  findings  to  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission's report  shall  Include  Information  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  existing  and  plnnn°d 
facilities  and  their  accessibility  to  persons 
other  than  their  owj^crs.  and  if  such  facili- 
ties are  Inadequate  or  are  not  accessible  to 
aU  elements  of  the  electric  industry  hnvin?: 
need  for  their  use.  such  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  ns~the  Commission  de-ms 
appropriate. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  as  set  forth  in  subsection  ib)  ol 
Eoctio.i  2  of  this  Act,  the  National  Council  is 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  impartial  study 
of  the  E:iCial  and  economic  Impact  of  ovcr- 
he.'.d  construction  of  rxtr..-hi?h-volta3e  lines 
and  towers  with  particular  attention  to  the 
extent  to  whiCh  such  construction  may  have 
adverse  effects  vipon  long-rance  land- use 
planning  and  environmentrtl.  esthetic,  and 
conservation  considerations  as  well  as  upon 
property  values  and  tax  revenues,  and  siiall 
report  the  results  of  such  a  study  to  Con-' 
gress  within  two  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  In  carrying  forward  this  stud'-, 
the  National  Council  shall,  where  appropri- 
ate, cooperate  with  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior. Agriculture.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, especially  in  developing  econonii.: 
standards  for  the  evaluation  of  damage  t.i 
community  planning,  public  health,  eaviron- 
mertnl  factors,  and  natural  resources,  in- 
c'.tiding  ."iccnic.  historic,  and  recreation  a.'^se'-s. 


RFPORT  ENTITLED  "ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
iVIENT  OPERATIONS'— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REFT.  NO. 
91-81) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Coiaiiiittce 
on  Government  Operations,  submitted  a 
report  entitled  "Activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  piinted. 


TESATY  ON  THE  NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS- 
RESERVATION  (EXECUTIVE  RES- 
ERVATION NO.  1) 
Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  reservation, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
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clear  Weapons,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  cleric  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THt  Growing  conglomerate 
■'merger  movement 

Mr.  DOMINICK    Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  aspects  of  current  business  prac- 
tice that  are  causing  a  growing  wave  of 
concern  and  even  now  would  appear  to 
demand  that  Congress  begin  to  Investi- 
gate the  need  for  new  legislation  In  this 
area.  I  refer  to  the  growing  conglomerate 
merger  movement  and  some  of  the  cur- 
rent practices  which  would  in  fact  en- 
danger the  very  foundation  of  our  busi- 
ness and  economic  structure.  There   is 
much  concern  about  the  Increased  con- 
centration of  assets  and  power  resulting 
from  the  soaring  number  of  conglomerate 
mergers  and   the   potential   effect    they 
may  have  in  stifling  competitive  oppor- 
tunities for  medium  and  small  businesses. 
BualncM   mergers   have    reached    the 
highest  level  in  our  history,  and  existing 
guidelines  are  unclear  and  Inadequate  at 
this  time  to  cope  with  the  practices  that 
have  developed.  Vhe  basic  legislation,  of 
course.  Is  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  of 
1933,  the  1950  amendments  to  that  act. 
and    the   Investment   Company   Act    of 
1940.  These  statutes  do  not  appear  to 
have  contemplated  the  creation  of  the 
conglomerate    merger.    Actions    by    the 
Justice    Department    and    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  been  taken,  but 
they  have  applied  only  to  cases  involving 
horizontal  mergers,  that  is.  mergers  be- 
tween competitors  in  the  same  product 
field,   and   vertical    mergers,   which   are 
mergers 'between  customer  and  supplier. 
Such  mergers  accounted  for  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  2.384  mergers  in  1967.  and  the 
percentages     will     undoubtedly     shrink 
even  lower  when  all  the  statistics  are 
published  for  1968. 

The  conglomerate  merger  Is  growing  so 
fast  that  one  business  expert  recently 
predicted  that  In  10  years  there  will  be 
only  200  major  Industrial  companies  in 
the  United  States— all  conglomerates. 

There  have  been  two  recent  examples 
of  some  of  the  practices  Involved  in  these 
mergers  which  seem  to  point  up  the  need 
for  a  closer  look  by  Congress  and  perhaps 
indicate  the  need  for  legislation  to  pro- 
duce action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


mUslon  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
CommlMlon  to  safeguard  our  economic 
system  and  protect  the  small  investor. 

An  article  by  J.  A.  Livingston,  pub- 
Ushed  In  the  Washington  Evening  SUr 
on  February  14.  1969.  points  up  the  dan- 
gers facing  investors  in  some  of  our  oldest 
and  most  respected  companies.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  article  by  Mr.  Livingston 
entitled  "No  Way  To  Block  Takeover!' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  Way  To  Block  TAKEovea 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 
Two  years  ago,  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America  saluted  Its  175th  anniversary  with 
a  corporate  biography  by  WllUann  H.  A.  Carr. 
It  was  aptly  titled:  Perils:  N.-xmed  and  Un- 
nnmed  " 

Carr  describes  how  the  company  survived 
every  peril  known  to  man— war.  famine,  pes- 
tilence, shipwreck,  earthqu.-ike  and  hurri- 
cane—to  become  the  oldest  stockholder- 
owned  insurance  company  in  the  United 
St'tes. 

INA  Corp..  the  holding  comu.iny.  has  sur- 
vived .mother  peril-  the  Wijll  Street  tender 
offer. 

A  Wall  Street  tender  is  a  shot«un  marriage 
without  the  virtue  of  past  tenderness  or 
courtship.  Money— marketable  paper— Is  the 
weapon  And  It's  wielded  by  the  suitor,  not 
the  father  of  the  bride 

INA's  suitor  was  I.evln-Townsend  Com- 
puter Corp  ,  a  computer  leasing  Conglomer- 
ate, which  reported  asseU  of  $112,000,000  a 
yeir  ago.  Bradford  Smith  Jr  .  as  chairman  of 
INA.  has  no  desire  to  place  his  company's  $2 
billion  of  assets  on  the  Levln-Townsend  altar. 
Levln-Townsend's  last  reported  full  year's 
ernlng*  came  to  $3,865,000.  INA's  Income 
from  investments  Is  IS  times  that. 

INA  has  paid  dividends  consistently  since 
1892.  Its  current  annual  rate  is  $3.40  a  share. 
Levln-Townsend.  organized  in  1963.  paid  Its 
first  dividend  In  1967  Today  It  pays  40  cenU 
a  share. 

But  dividends  »re  not  an  aasct  in  today's 
go-go  milieu.  Levln-Townsend  Isn't  regard- 
ed as  a  Johnny-come-lately  It's  considered  a 
Johnny-golng-somewhere 

The  tender  offer  is  a  product  of  and  a  com- 
mentary on  the  times — prosperity.  Inflation 
and  cupidity.  Income  is  less  Important  than 
profits — capital  appreciaUon  Therefore,  the 
swift  can  bid  for  the  steady.  The  whippet,  can 
absorb  the  hippopotamus. 

Until  talk  got  around  that  INA  was  ripe 
for  tender.  Its  stock  sold  for  at>out  $40  and 
less  per  sbar*.  or  13  times  1967  earnings  of 
$3  21  per  share. 

Levln-Townsend  stock  ranged  Above  $60 
on  earnings,  according  to  Standard  Ic  Poor's, 
of  $2.81  a  share  in  iu  1968  fiscal  year  against 
$2.18  in  1967  and  much  less  In  preceding 
years.  The  steep  climb  gave  the  stock  a  go-go 
luster. 

All  this  Is  based  on  two  assumptions:  First, 
that  a  small  company  which  takes  over  a 
mastodon  won't  be  slowed  down  by  the  mas- 
todon's growth  rate.  Second,  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  small  company  will  be  able 
to  direct — with  competence — the  affairs  of  a 
big  company  in  a  different  type  of  business. 
Too  often  such  considerations  are  brushed 
aside.  If  stockholders  reject  the  offer,  then 
tbelr  shares  are  apt  to  drop  back  In  price.  In- 
stead of  a  profit  in  the  bush,  they'll  have  In 
hand  a  steady,  dividend-paying  stock  In  a 
company  which  isn't  going  to  set  the  world 
on  Are  but  which  has  offered  worldwide  secu- 
rity in  case  of  Are.  Who,  these  days,  wants 
that? 

F.  W.  Elliott  Farr.  a  partner  In  the  broker- 
age Arm  of  W.  H.  Newbold's  Son  tc  Co.  and  a 
specialist  In  Insurance  stocks,  makes  this 
comment  on  an  exchange  of  INA  sharea  for 
Levln-Townsend    paper:    "It   would    b«    like 


trading  British  Oovemment  bonds  for  Mis- 
sissippi Bubble  stock  on  the  theory  that 
you'll  get  out  of  the  bubble  before  It  bursts." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  even 
more  serious  concern  has  arisen  over  a 
recent  challenge  Involving  a  threatened 
attempt  to  take  over  the  Denver  Si  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad  whose  head- 
quarters are  In  Denver.  Colo.  This  action 
exposes   the  questionable   tactics  being 
employed   In   the  current  wave  of  at- 
tempted takeovers  of  many  major  In- 
dustries by  stock  market  operators,  often 
without  experience  of  any  kind  in  the 
Industry  they  seek  to  take  over.  In  this 
case,  the  "raider"  was  a  group  of  invest- 
ment brokers  who  formed  a  corporation 
on  December  17,  1968,  under  the  name 
of  the  Carter  Group.  Inc.  The  very  for- 
mation of  such  a  corporation  seems  to 
raise    some    serious    questions,    in    my 
opinion.  Here  is  a  corporation  formed 
solely   for   the   purpose  of   becoming  a 
conglomerate  without  any  going  business 
of  Its  own  to  start.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
takes  a  careful  reading  of  the  Carter 
Group  prospectus  to  discover  that  the 
people  who  buy  stock  In  this  group  are 
going   to  be  taking  92   percent  of  the 
risks,  but  will  own  only  8  percent  of  the 
equity  in  the  corporation.  The  officers 
of  the  corporation,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  put  up  only  8  percent  of  the  capital, 
but  will  own  92  percent  of  the  equity  in 
the  corporation.  How  Is  this  p>ossible? 
The  cleverly  worded  explanation  on  page 
3  of  the  prospectus  gives  us  the  following 
explanation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  expired 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  at  this  point. 
Mr.  President,  page  3  of  their  prospectus 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  imder  the  title  of 
"Problems." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Obviously,  the  Company  Is  not  assured  of 
success  and  a  number  of  problems  are 
clearly  foreseeable. 

First :  It  was  necessary  to  permit  the  man- 
agement of  the  Company  to  retain  a  substan- 
tial equity  position.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
pany has  been  capitalized  In  a  fashion  so  that 
the  present  shareholders  of  the  Company 
wlU  own  600.000  shares  of  the  Common  Stock 
for  which  $1,200,000  has  been  paid.  The  pub- 
lic, on  the  other  hand,  will  have  paid  $13- 
200,000  or  ($16,840,000  If  the  Underwriters 
fully  exercise  option  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional 3.000  units — see  "cover  page  "  and 
"Underwriting")  In  total  for  the  300,000  (or 
360,000)  shares  of  Common  Stock  Included 
m  the  Units.  Thus,  the  book  value  per  share 
of  Common  Stock  of  the  Company  prior  to 
the  public  offering  is  $2.00  and.  although  the 
public  will  have  paid  approximately  $44  per 
share,  the  book  value  of  each  such  share  after 
the  public  offering  will  only  be  $15.33  (or 
$17.55) .  Thus  the  present  shareholders  of  the 
Company,  having  paid  m  capital  that  will 
represent  9  percent  or  (8  percent)  of  the 
capital  of  the  Company  after  the  public  offer- 
ing made  hereby,  as  compared  to  the  public's 
contribution  of  91  percent  (or  93  percent) 
will  be  in  a  position  to  control  Its  business 
activities  and  its  dividend  policies.  As  there 
has  not  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  a  mar- 
ket for  the  Common  Stock  the  values  per 
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share  and  percentages  stated  In  this  para- 
eraph  have  been  arbitrarily  determined  and 
flo  not  give  any  effect  to  the  sale  of  the  De- 
bentures or  the  Warrants  or  to  the  conversion 
or  exercise  thereof. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  this  information  Is  not  printed 
in  bold  type  on  the  front  page  of  the 
prospectus  seems  Incredible.  I  am  amazed 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
would  not  require  that  potential  investors 
be  instantly  alerted  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  getting  the  very  short  end  of  this 
proposition.  This  scheme  is  reminiscent 
of  the  now-illegal  chain  letter  or  pyramid 
clubs  of  several  decades  ago.  Regulation 
of  this  practice  is  obviously  needed,  and 
needed  soon. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am  making 
here  is  that  the  officers  and  those  who 
form  the  corporation  bought  600,000 
shares  at  $2  a  share  and  they  immedi- 
ately put  It  on  the  market  to  the  general 
public  for  $45  a  share.  So  that  the  public 
paid  $45  a  share  and  they  paid  only  $2 
a  share.  But  the  public  has  only  8  per- 
cent interest  in  the  company  and  the 
officers  and  directors  have  92  percent. 

That  is  basically  wrong.  In  my  opinion, 
as  a  financial  Institution,  that  is  coming 
very  close  to  being  a  fraud  upon  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  information  upon  what  the  public 
is  being  asked  to  pay  in  comparison  to 
what  the  officers  and  directors  are,  is 
not  printed  in  bold  type  o:i  the  face  of 
the  prospectus  but  appears  on  page  3  in 
small  print. 

I  am  frankly  amazed  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  would  not  re- 
quire that  potential  investors  be  instantly 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  they  are  getting 
the  short  end  of  this  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  this  scheme  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  now -illegal  chain  letter  or 
pyramid  clube  of  several  decades  ago. 
Regulation  of  this  practice  is  obviously 
needed,  and  needed  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  be  interested  in  knowing  who 
some  of  the  officers  and  directors  are. 

Mr.  Carter  has  been  with  an  invest- 
ment firm  in  New  York  but  he  withdrew 
from  that  firm  to  head  this  group. 

Another  director  is  Mortimer  Caplin. 
former  head  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Among  others,  as  director,  is  Mr.  John 
W.  Hennessey  who  is  dean  of  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration 
at  Dartmouth. 

What  in  the  world  are  these  men  doing 
being  associated  with  a  firm  of  this  kind 
which  has  no  assets  but  takes  stock  at 
$2  a  share  and  sells  it  to  the  general 
public  at  $45  a  share.  Then  they  come 
along  and  this  is  what  they  try  to  do  in 
the  way  of  an  operating  company? 

Apart  from  the  poor  bargain  which 
the  investor  is  offered,  the  later  activities 
of  such  a  corporation  pose  a  threat  to 
the  stockholders  in  the  target  companies 
toward  which  the  raider  directs  his  ac- 
tivities. In  the  typical  example,  the  raid- 
er selects  the  target  company  because  of 
its  sound  financial  condition  and  rela- 
tively low  stock  price  to  earning  ratio. 
Then  the  raider  proceeds  quietly  to  buy 
stock  in  the  target  company,  being  care- 


ful not  to  acquire  10  percent  or  more  to 
avoid  having  to  register  with  the  SEC. 
Armed  with  a  hefty  block  of  stock  in 
the  target  company,  the  raider  is  now  in 
a  position  to  manipulate  the  market  to 
his  own  advantage  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  target  company  and  its  stockholders. 
He  has  two  choices  of  action.  The  raider 
may  go  directly  to  the  chief  executive  of 
the  target  company  and  explain  that  he 
proposes  to  take  over,  and  demand   a 
list  of  the  target  company's  stockholders. 
Whether  he  gets  it  or  not,  he  can  plaster 
the  newspapers  with  advertisements  an- 
nouncing his  fabulous  offer,  and  launch 
a   sparkling   public   relations   campaign 
in    the    areas    where    the    target    com- 
pany is  highly  respected.  Expense  is  not 
a   deterrent   because   the   raider   knows 
that  if  he  is  successful  in  taking  over,  he 
can  deduct  these  from  the  assets  of  the 
target  company.  He  also  knows  that  it 
will  be  difQcult  to  counter  his  advertising 
campaign  because  under  present  condi- 
tions the  target  company  cannot  eet  ad- 
vertising space  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  at  least  a  week  after  the  raider  s  ads 
begin  to  appear.  This  situation  itself  is 
highly  unfair  and  needs  to  be  changed  to 
give  both  sides  an  equal  opportunity  to 
state  their  case  to  the  interested  stock- 
holders. 

As  another  alternative,  the  raider  may 
not  really  be  serious  about  trying  to  take 
over  the  target  company,  but  be  mainly 
interested  in  turning  a  quick  profit  on 
the  tai-get  company  stock  he  has  ac- 
quired and  at  the  same  time  boost  the 
market  price  of  his  own  stock.  He  can  ac- 
complish this  with  relative  ease  under 
present  regulations.  The  raider  issues  a 
press  release,  or  otherwise  passes  the  in- 
formation to  the  press  that  he  is  con- 
templating making  a  tender  offer  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  target  company.  This 
news  almost  invariably  has  caused  the 
price  of  the  target  company  stock  to  rise 
sharply,   and   sometimes   spectacularly. 
The  raider's  stock  also  rises  in  price.  The 
raider  then  unloads  his  target  company 
stock  at  a  fat  profit  whUe  his  own  com- 
pany stock  has  shown  a  growth  where 
none    octually    exists.    Ultimately,    the 
target  company's  stock  returns  to  normal 
and  the  poor  stockholders  of  the  target 
company  face  a  lower  dividend  because 
of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  target 
company  in  fighting  off  the  raider. 

In  the  present  instance  I  referred  to. 
in  which  the  newspapers  have  reported 
that  the  Carter  Group  intends  to  make  a 
tender  offer  for  stock  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  Co.,  there 
has  been  no  formal  offer  made,  but  there 
has  been  some  impact  upon  the  plans 
and  operations  of  this  railroad  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  threat  of  a  tender  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  pubUshed  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  February  7,  1969,  entitled  "Rio 
Grande  Plans  To  'Vigorously  Resist'  Any 
Take-over  Bid  by  Carter  Group,  Inc." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rio    Grande   Plans   To    Vigorouslv    Resist 
Any  Take-Ovkr  Bm  by  Carter  Group.  Inc. 

Denver. — Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad  management  said  it  will  "vigorously 
resist  any  take-over  attempt"  by  a  new  com- 
pany. Carter  Group  Inc. 


Management  said  it  has  been  advised  by 
counsel  that  Carter  Group's  contemplated 
plan  of  making  a  tender  offer  for  controning 
interest  In  the  railroad  "raises  serious  cpier- 
tlons  under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 

19'»0"  .       .V. 

TiiC  r.iilroncl  pledged  tn  'bring  out  the 
facts"  .^bout  Carter  Group  to  shareholders 
and  "the  proper  judicial  and  regulatory  au- 
thcriUes. "  These  facts,  the  milrn.id  rait'.  iiiaKe 
Carter  Group's  chances  of  '.icccss  extrem'-ly 
problematical." 

In  New  York,  a  Carter  proup  tpokcEn  an 
said  the  company  hr.d  no  immediate  reaction 
to  the  railroad's  statement  Carter  Group  uas 
formed  several  months  ago  and  publi'ly  •  I- 
fered  about  $30  million  in  Carter  Group  lic- 
bentures,  sh-ires  and  warrants  on  Dec   17. 

Arthur  L.  Carter,  president,  said  Wednef- 
dav  that  the  contemplated  tender  offer  fur 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  shares  would  be  in  ca-.'i 
and  securities.  The  oiler  would  be  C'trttr 
Group's  first  acquisition  attempt 

The  railroad's  president.  G.  B.  .\ydelott.  saiil 
In  a  statement  that  months  after  drttr 
Group  was  formed,  "without  any  signlfic.int 
change  in  its  business,  it  sold  securities  t> 
the  public  at  a  vastly  stepped-up  price  And 
so  far  as  we  can  determine,  it  still  has  no 
significant  new  business  activities. 

■Nevertheless,  they  indicate  that  they  arc 
considering  using  such  paper'  values  in  i\n 
attempt  to  take  over  this  ouEtiinding  r.ill- 
road." 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  which  in  l'J<33 
earned  $11.5  million,  or  $181  a  thare.  on 
operating  revenue  of  $92.7  niiUlon,  operates 
primarily  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande's  6.3  million  rhares 
are  held  by  more  than  18.000  shareholders. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  by  far  the  railroad's 
largest  holder,  owning  600.750  shares,  or  9  5". 
of  thiise  outstanding.  The  next  largest  block 
known  to  be  owned  by  a  single  holder  be- 
longs to  the  Chicago.  Burlington  fc  Quincy 
Railroad,  which  owns  223.480  shares,  or  3  5". 
according  to  latest  available  data. 

Both  railroads  are  important  connections 
for  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  primarily  a 
"bridge  "  carrier  for  transcontinental  freight 
traffic  moving  in  East-West  directions. 

Other  major  Rio  Grande  holdings  lifted 
in  street  names  in  a  recent  report  include 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith.  New 
York,  333.000  shares;  O'Neill  fc  Co.  New 
York.  180,000  shares,  and  Firtt  Hanover  Corp  . 
New  York,  166,000  shares. 

Last  November  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
announced  formation  of  a  holding  company, 
Rio  Grande  Industrie.^  Inc..  for  diversification 
purposes,  and  filed  a  registration  sUitement 
v.ith  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commls- 
Fion  covering  a  proposed  offering  by  the  hold- 
ing company  to  the  railroad's  shareholders. 
That  registration  statement  had  been  ex- 
pected to  become  effective  later  this  month, 
according  to  an  official  of  the  railroad. 

It  wasn't  immediately  known  whether  the 
announcement  by  the  Carter  Group  of  its 
planned  offering  would  interfere  with  the 
railroad's  holding  company  plans. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tiie  Rio  Grande 
.stock  has  already  jumped  between  5  and 
6  points  after  the  so-called  tender  offer. 
There  has  been  no  tender  offer,  but  there 
has  been  an  announcement  that  they 
are  thinking  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Carter  Group,  with  no  assets  at  all,  and 
which  is  selling  these  securities  over  the 
counter,  has  also  had  the  value  of  its 
stock  increased  by  4  to  5  points  in  the 
over-the-counter  market.  So  they  are  in 
a  good  position.  Whatever  stock  they  had 
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In  the  Rio  Grande,  they  could  sell  and  there  is  vhat  U  known  aa  a  true  con-  tlrement  age.  not  only  for  Senators  and 
make  a  profit.  In  the  meanwhile,  their  glomerate— a  food  company  taking  over  Representatives,  but  for  Judges  as  well 
own  stock  has  gone  up.  and  they  stUl  a  life  Insurance  company,  for  example.  The  needs  of  the  Republic  always  re- 
have  no  capital  except  what  was  put  in  which  is  a  totally  unrelated  business—  quire  exceptions  to  such  rules.  According 
by  the  Investor  at  20 'i  times  what  the  dl-  then  we  run  Into  different  conslderatlona.  to  the  statutes  of  our  country.  J  Edgar 
rectors   themselves   paid   for   the   stock.  So    the    subject    which    the    Senator  Hoover  would  have  been   retired  years 

It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  we  need  some  speaks  about,  particularly  In  that  regard,  ago.  He  was  needed  and  an  exception 

new  guidelines  to  apply  in  these  cases,  was  discussed  to  some  extent  during  the  was   made.    Johk   Williams   is   a   man 

I  feel  that  both  sides  should  certainly  proceedings    on     the    confirmation     of  whom  the  country  cannot  afford  to  per- 

have  equal  rights  in  advertising  their  po-  Richard   McLaren   to   be   Assistant   At-  mlt  to  retire. 

sltlons     The    Securities    and    Exchange  torney  General.  In  response  to  a  ques-  Senator  John  Williams  stands  high 

Commission  should  require  that  the  raid-  tion    of    whether    the    presbnt    statutes  above  the  crowd  in  moral  integrity  and 

er  send  a  notice  of  his  offer  to  the  ter-  apply,   he  gave  the  answer  that  some  courage.  On  numerous  times  he  has  led 

get  company  for  examination  before  it  remedies  would  be  available  under  the  the  fight  and  stood  without  many  fol- 

can  be  published,   and   the  regulations  present  law.  lowers  for  righteousness  In  government 

should   prohibit   any   public   announce-  I  Join  the  Senator  in  the  hope  that  Many  departments  and  agencies  operate 

ment  until  14  days  after  the  raider  has  there  can  be  a  survey  and  a  real  thrust  more  efficiently  because  of  what  John 

sent  his  noUce  to  the  target  company,  made  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  deal  with  Williams  has  done  and  the  fear  of  what 

Furthermore.  I  feel  that  In  cases  such  this  very  vital  question.  he  might  do.  The  mere  presence  of  John 

as  the  one  involving  the  Carter  Group.  Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Williams  in  the  Senate  is  a  force  for 

Inc..  any  pertinent  information  about  the  Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  good.  OfBcials  and  employees  of  govem- 

group.  such  as  the  fact  that  they  have  original  statement.  onl>    17  percent  of  ment.  faced  with  the  temptation  to  act 

had  no  management  ability  or  experience  the  2.384  mergers  in  1967  consisted  of  the  in  their  own  selfish  Interest,  are  helped 

In  running  a  railroad,  should  certainly  horizontal   or   vertical   type.   The   other  in  resisting  that  temptation  because  of 

be  required  to  be  contained  in  the  ad  It  83  percent,  if  my  mathematics  is  correct,  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Jomt  Wn.- 

places  offering  to  acquire  stock  of  an-  were    of    the    true    conglomerate    tjrpe  liams  for  fearlessness,  consistency,  fiscal 

other  company.  which  we  cannot  get  at  under  present  soundness,  and  moral  integrity. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  a  thorough  law.  So  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  John  Williams  never  has  Imposed  a 

investigation  into  these  current  practices  to  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  devote  rule  of  conduct  on  anyone  else  that  was 

is  lon^  overdue,  and  I  hope  that  the  ap-  our  attention  now.  I  shall  be  happy  to  not  observed  by  himself.  He  has  had  the 

proprikle  committees  of  both  houses  of  support  the  Senator's  request  for  com-  courage  to  oppose  on  the  Senate  floor 

Congress  will  move  forward  In  that  dl-  mlttee  funds  in  order  to  take  care  of  matters  relating  to  the  salary,  benefits, 

recUon  as  soon  as  possible.  this  problem.  and    privileges    of    Senators    when    he 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  want  to  repeat  Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator.  thought  they  were  untimely,  unwise,  or 

one  thing:  Here  is  a  group  with  no  as-  ^^-^^^^_— ^_  unjustified.  Many  times  he  was  on  the 

sets  and  no  management  experience  and        „»,,-,„.,„„        ,^              losing  side,  but  there  never  was  a  time 

with  a  major  portion  of  its  capital  de-  ^7?!JP,^^^^^^^   °^   RETIREMENT  that  he  did  not  have  the  respect  of  every 
rived   from   people   who   know    nothing  ^  S^^^^^  WILLIAMS  OP  DELA-  Member  of  the  Senate.  No  man  with 
about  It.  now  putting  out  an  advertise-  ^vwm  ^"^  CLOSE  OP  HIS  SENATE  greater  honesty,  courage,  and  integrity 
ment   or  a   newspaper   account   saying  TERM  h^s  eypr  served  in  this  body. 
they    intend   to   olTer   an   undetermined  Mr.   CURTIS.   Mr.  President,   truly  I  Mr.  President,  my  plea  to  our  beloved 
amount  for  stock  in  the  Denver  (i  Rio  speak  in  sorrow  today.  I  am  deeply  dls-  colleague.  John  Williams,  and  to  all  the 
Grande  Western   Railroad  in   order   to  appointed  at  the  announcement  made  People  of  Delaware,  is  that  America  can- 
try  to  take  it  over.  They  have  no  man-  at  noon  today  by  one  of  the  Senate's  all-  "°*  permit  John  Williams  to  retire, 
agement  experience.  They  have  no  Idea  time  greats.  Senator  John  Williams,  of  ^^-  PHOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
of  how  to  nm  a  railroad.  And  yet.  by  so  Delaware,  that  he  will  retire  from  the  '***  Senator  yield. 
doing  and  by  a  simple  comment  to  a  Senate  at  the  close  of  his  term.  Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
newsman  of  what  they  Intend  to  do  In  My  feeling  is  akin  to  those  sad  times  Mr.   PROXMIRE.   I  Join   the  dlstin- 
the  future,  or  may  do.  they  are  In  a  po-  when  we  are  called  upon  to  speak  con-  Kuished  Senator  from  Nebraska  In  his 
sition.  all  of  a  suddm.  to  make  a  profit  cemlng  the  loss  of  a  Member  of  the  Sen-  ^'pH'  ^nc  tribute  to  Senator  Williams  of 
on  their  own  stock  and  whatever  stock  ate  by  death.  I  dread  to  see  my  country  Delaware.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
they  may  have  already  acquired  in  the  lose  the  ver>  valuable  service  that  John  every  word  he  has  said.  I  think  John 
Rio  Grande  Railroad.  It  is  what  I  would  Williams  has  rendered  in  this  body  day  Williams  is   an   invaluable   Senator.   I 
call  market  manipulation.  after  day.  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the  i   can   appreciate  Senator   Williams'  nearly  12  years,  and  I  do  not  know  of 

Senator  yield?  viewpoint.  I  can  appreciate  the  desire  any  Senator  who  has  served  a  more  es- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  of  his  wife  and  family  that  he  spend  his  sential  purpose  than  he  in  bringing  be- 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  may  be  time  at  less  arduous  tasks.  I  can  only  'ore  this  body,  sometimes  very  em- 
aware  that  over  the  past  3  years  the  say  to  him  and  to  them  that  some  of  the  barrassingly.  questions  of  ethics  that  in- 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  great  contributions  to  mankind  have  volve  us  and  questions  of  ethics  that  in- 
has  been  conducting  hearings  into  vari-  been  made  by  individuals  after  the  time  ^o^ve  an  administration,  whether  It  be 
ous  aspects  related  to  concentration  of  had  arrived  when  they  wanted  to  finish  *  Republican  or  a  Democratic  adminis- 
power.   particularly  conglomerates.  For  out  their  days  in  the  familiar  surround-  tration. 

the  information  of  the  Senator  from  Col-  ings  of  home  and  away  from  the  strain  He  is  a    remarkably   fine   Senator.  I 

orado.  that  is  the  subcommittee  whose  and  the  turmoil.  I  will  not  burden  the  have  talked  with  other  senators  who  have 

budget  this  year  is  going  to  be  the  pend-  Record  with  a  long  list  of  such  patriots,  disagreed  with  Senator  Williams  of  Del- 

inst  order  of  business  within  the  next  but  we  could  head  the  list  with  George  aware  on  many  issues,  but  without  ex- 

iiour  or  hour  and  a  half.  There  has  been  Washington.  After  Washington  had  gone  ception  they  believe  he  is  a  man  of  ab- 

a  cut  in  that  budget  request,  although  through  the  discouraging,  difficult,  and  solute  honesty  and  integrity  as  well  as  a 

tlie  staff  has  not  been  enlarged.  It  is  only  seemingly  impossible  task  of  leading  the  man  of  remarkable  zeal  and  courage.  If 

the  pay  increase  allowed  by  the  Senate  armies  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  through  there  is  one  indispensable  Member  of 

that  is  being  accommodated  by  the  addi-  the  Revolutionary  War.  George  Wash-  the  Senate  today.  I  would  say  it  is  Sena- 

tional  amoimt  required  now.  ington  wanted  to  quit.  He  had  brought  tor  John  Williams  of  Delav/are. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senator  about  our  independence.  Today  we  are  Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 

from  Colorado  and  others  to  know  that  t>eneficiarie8  of   the   fact   that  he  was  from  Wisconsin.  John  Williams  has  im- 

it  is  felt,  as  to  some  of  the  conglomerates  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  Constitu-  covered  many  a  charted  course  of  cor- 

which  are  related  conglomerates,  either  tional    Convention    and    to    chart    the  ruption  in  government.  If  there  were  any 

vertical    or    horizontal,    some    of    the  course  of  our  Nation  as  its  first  Presi-  skeletons  in  his  closet,  they  would  have 

abuses  such  as  the  Senator  from  Colo-  dent.  been  found,  because  I  happen  to  know 

rado  has  discussed  can  be  remedied  un-  I  have  read  Senator  Williams"  state-  they  have  been  looked  for. 

der  the  present  law.  according  to  re-  ment.  and  I  cannot  find  too  much  fault  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

spectable  legal  authority.  However,  when  with  his  argument  for  a  mandatory  re-  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  feel  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams, of  Delaware,  is  an  outstanding 
Senator.  Should  he  decide  to  retire.  I 


to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law  in  order 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disaster 
which  occurred  in  West  Virginia  so  re- 
cently, rumors  from  well  informed 
sources  have  indicated  that  Mr.  O'Leary 
is  to  be  given  his  walking  papers. 

INSENSITIVE    TO    CONSUMER    NEEDS? 

I  cannot  believe  that  President  Nixon 


to  any  individual  residing  in  his  State: 
and  that  individual,  so  long  as  he  is  com- 
petent, need  not  be  licensed  in  any  man- 
ner under  the  terms  of  the  1968  law. 
To  further  clarify  this  matter  may  1 
refer  to  pertinent  parts  of  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  implement  the  gim  law  enacted  last 


think  the  real  losers  would  be  the  people     ^ould  be  so  insensitive  to  the  need  for     ^^'t\^    j  should  ooint  out  that   so  far 


of  the  United  States.  consumer  protection.  Surely,  a  lesson  was 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  strong  learned  from  Willie  Mae  Roger's  short 
convictions.  He  is  a  man  of  great  cour-  tenure  as  consumer  adviser.  In  this  ever 
age.  He  Is  wllQng  to  fight  a  lone  fight  increasingly  complex  world  in  which  we 
when  he  feels  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  ijve,  the  ordinary  individual  cannot  pro- 
He  has  taken  a  particularly  active,  tect  himself  from  the  harm  that  can  be 
important,  and  effective  part  in  ti-ying  (jo^g  him  by  these  gigantic  forces.  The 
to  bring  some  fiscal  responsibility,  some  only  protection  the  ordinary  individual 
fiscal  sanity,  to  our  Government.  can  realistically  expect  is  from  the  Gov- 
So  I  concur  fully  with  the  statements  ernment  and  no  government  is  better 


of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  be  the  losers 
should  John  Williams  conclude  to  retire 
from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  very  much. 

In  closing,  I  point  out  that  John  Wil- 
liams' record  should  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  every  yoimg  politician  in  the 
country.  He  has  proved  that  the  greatest 
political  assets  are  honesty  and  adher- 
ence to  the  American  system,  and  to  seek 
its  preservation  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wish  to  Join  in  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  con- 
cerning Senator  John  Williams.  As  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (  Mr.  Allen  in  the  chair)  will  agree, 
new  Senators  are  greatly  honored  and 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  our  senior  col- 
leagues. Certainly  Senator  Williams  has 
been  most  gracious  to  me  in  giving  such 
advice. 


OLEARY   CONSUMERS   FRIEND   TO 
BE   REPLACED? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  reported 
that  John  F.  O'Leary,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  may  be  replaced 
because  he  has  attempted  to  get  the  coal 
industry  to  live  up  to  the  safety  stand- 
ards which  we,  in  Congress,  have  set. 

Replacement  of  Mr.  O'Leary  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Hickel  would  be  a 
serious  blunder.  Although  Secretary 
Hickel  is  to  be  commended  for  spelling 
out  the  liability  for  oil  spills,  this  is  a 
one-time  act.  Par  more  Important  is  the 
quality  of  the  personnel  he  attracts  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  His  ac- 
tion in  this  matter  will  show  whether 
Secretary  Hickel  intends  to  protect  the 
consmners  or  insulate  the  industries  un- 
der his  Jurisdiction  from  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  the  laws  which  we  in  Con- 
gress have  passed  to  protect  the  public. 

BUKXAT7    OF    MINES    NONPOLITICAL 

To  my  knowledge,  no  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  ever  been  replaced 
Just  because  there  was  a  change  in  ad- 
ministration. The  position  has  tdways 
been  nonpolltical. 

PtTNIBHMXNT  rOH  ENVOaCXNG  LAW 

Now,  that  the  present  Director,  Mr. 
O'Leary,  has  indicated  that  he  intends 


fian  the  people  in  it. 

O'LEARY   WILL   ENFORCE  LAW 

No  matter  how  many  laws  we  pass 
here  in  the  Senate  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers and  mine  workers,  they  are  mere 
paper  unless  those  in  charge  of  enforcing 
the  laws  are  willing  to  do  so.  Mr.  O'Leary 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  enforce 
the  mine  safety  laws  and  is  threatened 
with  removal.  We  hope  this  does  not 
occur. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  well  informed 
sources  are  wrong.  Let  us  hope  that 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Hickel 
come  down  firmly  on  the  side  of  the 
public  interest  and  protect  the  public 
from  the  excesses  of  gigantic,  impersonal 
corporations.  Let  us  hope  they  retain 
Mr.  O'Leary  so  that  the  safety  laws  we 
have  passed  can  be  enforced. 


INTRASTATE  SALE  OF  AMMUNITION 
AND  GUNS  UNDER  THE  GUN  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  in 
my  correspondence  concerning  the  Gim 
Control  Act  of  1968  questions  have  arisen 
about  the  legality  of  a  licensed  dealer 
shipping  ammunition  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, firearms  to  a  gunowner  who  resides 
within  his  State.  As  I  read  the  law  passed 
last  fall,  the  only  shipments  that  are 
banned  are  those  that  would  go  to  non- 
licensed  persons  beyond  the  State.  Cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  law  and  the  reg- 
ulations issued  pursuant  thereto  are 
applicable. 

Fu-st,  the  "Definitions"  section  of  the 
law  states  in  part: 

Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  includes 
commerce  between  any  place  In  a  State  and 
any  place  outside  of  that  State  .  .  .  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  conunerce  between 
places  within  the  same  State.  .  . . 

The  "Unlawful  Acts"  section  states 
in  part: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  ...  for  any  .  .  .  deal- 
er ...  to  ship  or  transport  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  deal- 
er, or  licensed  collector.  .  .  ." 

So  these  provisions  of  the  law  make  it 
clear  that  firearms  and  ammunition  can- 
not be  shipped  to  a  nonlicensed  person 
in  another  State.  What  is  equally  clear 
is  that  no  provision  of  the  law  bans  these 
transactions  that  take  place  wholly  with- 
in the  same  State.  Nor  did  Congress  in- 
tend that  a  licensed  dealer  not  be  per- 
mitted to  ship  a  firearm  or  ammunition 


as  I  know,  no  procedure  is  required  for 
the  shipment  of  ammunition  witiiin  the 
dealer's  State.  As  for  the  shipment  of 
firearms  within  the  same  State,  the  non- 
licensed  individual  need  only  follow  tne 
procedure  set  forth  in  section  178.96<B» 
of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Briefly,  they  provide  that  the  indi\id- 
ual  seeking  to  purchase  the  firearms 
iurnish  to  the  dealer  a  firearms  transac- 
tion record  which  includes  his  own  vital 
.statistics  plus  the  name  of  the  principal 
law  enforcement  officer  in  his  locale. 
That  is  all  that  is  required  under  the 
1968  law.  After  his  competence  is  estao- 
lished.  the  firearm  may  be  shipped  to 
him.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  shipped— 
so  far  as  I  know — using  any  form  of  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  and.  with  few 
exceptions,  even  through  the  U.S.  post 
office.  So,  following  this  procedure,  a 
sportsman  living  in  Broadus  or  Ekalaka. 
Mont.,  may  easily  acquire  his  ammuni- 
tion or  firearms  from  a  dealer  in  Billings, 
and  he  need  never  drive  there  to  make  li's 
purchases. 

In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  I  would  hope  to  dispel  aU 
doubts  concerning  the  legality  of  firearms 
and  ammuiiition  transactions  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  that  take  place 
between  duly  licensed  dealers  and  riui- 
owners  who  reside  within  the  same  State. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  by  enacting  the 
law.  Congress  sought  to  stem  the  Inordi- 
nate flow  of  guns  into  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals and  other  incompetents.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  did  not  seek  to  .in- 
duly  burden  the  sportsmen  and  other 
law-abiding  gun  users.  I  would  hope  that 
in  explaining  the  effect  and  intent  of  the 
law,  officials  and  other  interested  parties 
will  be  careful  to  point  out  to  the  law- 
abiding  gun  user  the  manner  in  which  hr 
may  continue  to  pursue  the  sport  and 
obtain  firearms  and  ammunition  while 
remaining  fully  within  the  terms  of  the 
law.  Only  in  that  way  can  the  law  be 
fully  effective.  Only  in  that  way  can  we 
achieve  its  worthwhile  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  178.96(b)  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    statute    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S  178.96    Out-of-state  and  mail  order  sales. 


(b)  A  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  may  sell  a  firearm 
to  a  nonllcensee  who  does  not  appear  In  per- 
son at  the  licensee's  business  premises  if  the 
nonllcensee  is  a  resident  of  the  same  State 
m  which  the  licensee's  business  premises  are 
located,  and  the  nonllcensee  furnishes  to  the 
licensee  the  firearms  transaction  record.  Form 
4473,  required  by  §  178.124.  The  nonllcensee 
shall  attach  to  such  record  a  true  copy  of 
any  permit  or  other  Information  required 
pursuant  to  any  statute  of  the  State  and 
published  ordinance  applicable  to  the  locality 
in  which  he  resides.  The  licensee  shall  prior 
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to  shipment  or  dellTvry  of  the  flreann.  for- 
ward by  registered  or  certified  mall  (return 
receipt  requested)  «  copy  of  the  record.  Form 
4473.  to  the  chief  l«w  enforceniMit  oOear 
named  oo  such  record,  and  delay  ehlpment 
or  delivery  of  the  ilreano  for  a  period  of  at 
least  7  days  following  receipt  by  the  licensee 
of  the  return  receipt  evidencing  delivery  of 
the  copy  of  the  record  to  such  chief  law  en- 
forcement ofBcer.  or  the  return  of  the  copy 
of  the  record  to  him  due  to  the  refusal  of 
such  chief  law  enforcement  officer  to  accept 
same  In  accordance  with  U.S.  Poet  Office  De- 
partment regulations.  The  original  Form 
4473,  and  evidence  of  receipt  or  rejection  of 
delivery  of  the  copy  of  the  Form  4473  sent 
to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  shall  be 
retained  by  the  licensee  as  a  part  of  the 
records  required  of  him  to  be  kept  under  the 
provisions  of  Subp<ut  H  of  this  p*rt. 


RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  IN  A 
DYNAMIC  aOCIETY— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  TALMADOE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Talmaogk. 
recently  delivered  an  address  entitled 
"Resource  Conservation  in  a  Dynamic 
Society"  at  the  23d  annual  convention  of 
the  NftUonal  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  CTenservatlon  Districts  in  Atlanta. 

Senator  Talmadgx  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  water  and  soil  resource 
problems  not  only  as  a  public  official,  but 
also  as  one  of  Georgia's  leading  farm- 
ers. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Watershed  Development  and  as  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia  for  8  years,  he  has  tire- 
lessly devoted  time  and  attention  tD  con- 
servation. 

I  commend  his  remarks  of  February  4 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  statement 
inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows : 

Basotnio   CoNsxavanoM   m  *  Dtmascic 
SoarrY 

I  am  honored  to  sbar«  this  platform  with 
so  many  good  friends,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  this  important  meet- 
ing. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  close  association 
with  conservation  districts  for  many  years. 
As  a  cooperator  of  the  Upper  Ocmulgee  River 
Sou  and  Water  Conaerv.^tlon  District  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  value  of  district  work.  I 
know  flrsthAnd  of  the  selfless  dedication  of 
district  supervisors. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Watershed  Develop- 
ment, I  have  .\a  oiBcl.il  link  with  the  progress 
and  problems  of  conservation  district  work. 

In  my  Senate  committee  responsibilities, 
I  have  vlsitsd  every  section  of  Georgia.  I  have 
many  friends  amon^  district  leaders.  They 
have  contributed  greatly  t?  my  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  district  activities. 

I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  make  some 
assessment  of  the  sol]  and  water  conserva- 
tion program.  I  hope  to  leave  you  with  some- 
thing more  than  Just  well-deserved  praise 
today. 

First,  let  mc  say  that  I  stind  four-square 
with  the  National  Association  of  SoU  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  In  your  alms 
and  proposals. 

I  heartily  commend  your  Association  for  a 
forward-looking  program,  and  salute  the 
many  conservation  districts  for  adjusting 
their  programs  in  response  to  modern  needs. 
I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  your  pub- 


Ueatloa  "Accelerating  Amerlea's  Watershed 
PioSiBia."  wblclt  aMy  expresses  the  need  for 
watershed  development  under  Public  Law 
SM. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  soU  and 
water  conservation  districts  are  the  logical 
entitles  of  government  to  deal  with  problems 
on  land  and  water  use  and  management. 
These  are  problems  best  handled  at  the  local 
level  by  local  people  t3  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. No  other  organization  can  assume  the 
tasks  the  districts  .ire  uniquely  quallfled  to 
perform. 

But  this  Is  also  a  challenge  that  must  be 
appreciated  beyond  the  district  board  room 
and  the  offices  of  district  cooperators.  I  be- 
lieve greater  effort,  larger  Investment,  and 
more  participation  is  going  to  t>e  necessary 
at  the  local.  State  and  Federal  levels  In  order 
to  meet  the  mounting  challenge  of  re^urce 
conservation  and  development  in  this  (^tua- 
try  and  in  this  century. 

But  rather  than  talk  about  Federal.  St.tte. 
or  local  responsibility,  I  would  rather  we 
talked  about  a  genuine  partnership  of  under- 
.stinding  that  leads  to  positive  end  beneficial 
action  That  way.  we  can  work  most  effec- 
tively together  to  get  the  needed  Job  done. 

We  In  Georgia  are  proud  of  all  our  State 
Is  doing  in  resource  conservation.  We  have  an 
active  and  dedicated  State  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Conunittee.  The  Committee  lias 
aggressively  sought  and  received  good  State 
Mnanclal  support  for  Its  work,  and  the  work 
of  soil  conserv.ttlon  districts. 

As  a  result.  Georgia  makes  .available  $300,- 
000  a  year  to  speed  watershed  work  plan 
preparation  In  the  P.  L.  bf>6  program.  Because 
of  the  Committee's  hard  work,  and  State 
interest  and  support.  Georgia  ranks  among 
the  leaders  In  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  work. 

The  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Committee  has  t>een  a  strong  Influence  In 
promoting  understanding  within  the  Oeorgia 
General  Assembly  on  the  importance  of 
watershed  project  activities. 

About  148  Georgia  conununltles  have  re- 
quested watershed  project  assistance.  Sixty- 
six  projects  have  been  authorized  for  plan- 
ning assistance  and  46  for  operations.  This  Is 
better  than  the  national  average,  and  credit 
Is  due  the  State  Committee  and  the  ex- 
cellent district  cTganlzatlon  for  this  progress. 

Our  State  Legislature  appropriated  MOO.- 
000  for  soil  and  water  conservation  work  In 
fiscal  1069,  and  147  Georgia  counties  made 
contributions  valued  at  $378,000  to  help 
carry  out  conservation  district  programs. 

The  local  commitment  must  come  from 
a  broad  understanding  and  deep  Interest  of 
the  whole  community.  It  must  have  the  in- 
formed support  of  every  citizen. 

District  leaders  can  gain  In  strength  and 
support  by  aiming  for  the  broadest  pos- 
sible representation  on  district  governing 
boards.  In  this  way  you  will  win  the  In- 
terest of  a  wide  variety  of  citizens — repre- 
senting Industry,  education,  cultural  affairs, 
and  other  civic  and  economic   fields. 

Yoxi  will  thus  provide  a  base  for  better 
community  understanding  and  Involvement 
In  the  district  program.  Tou  will  thvis  give 
practical  reccgnltlon  to  the  mutual  Interest 
of  urban  and  rural  American  In  sound  re- 
source management. 

I  have  long  held  the  view  and  preached 
It  from  every  possible  forum  throughout 
my  own  State  that  what  benefits  rural  Geor- 
gia benefits  urban  Georgia  .  .  .  and  what 
benefits  urlmn  Oeorgia  benefits  rural  Oeor- 
gia. This  Is  a  fundamental  fact  that  none 
of  our  citizens  can  afford  to  overlook  today. 
And  the  sooner  all  of  our  people  come  to 
realize  this  ^cat  truth,  the  greater  our 
prcgress   and    the    more   mpld    our   growth. 

It  has  been  cmphafls  (  n  community  In- 
terest that  has  led  to  such  outstanding  prog- 
ress In  area-wide  resource  management 
under  the  small  watershed  program  and  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development  proj- 
ects. 


Of  th«  51  such  projects  currently  under- 
way, two  are  located  In  Oeorgia:  the  highly 
successful  Gwinnett  County  project  serving 
the  dynamle  Atlanta  community,  and  the 
Trl-County  project,  approved  last  year,  cov- 
ering Treuten.  Montigomery,  and  Wheeler 
Counties. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Owlnnett  proj- 
ect Is  contained  In.  and  la  co-extenslve  with 
one  county.  The  Trl-County  project  also  Is 
planned  along  county  lines,  as  are  most  of 
these  projects. 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  The  area-wide  ap- 
proach to  resource  management  should  re- 
spect existing  and  traditional  Jurisdictions  of 
county.   State,   and    national   government. 

Worklag  within  these  established  frame- 
works will  lielp  generate  the  public  support 
that  we  want  and  assure  greater  progress. 

It  is  significant  that  Congress  has  In- 
creased Federal  funding  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  program  every 
year  since  Its  Inception.  And  every  year  new 
projects  have  been  established. 

The  outstanding  results  already  attained 
Justify  continued  expansion  of  this  com- 
munity action  program 

The  hea't  of  this  project  Is  the  small 
watershed  program.  There  Isnt  a  resource 
program  anywhere  that  has  done  more  for 
community  development.  The  program  Is 
sound.  It  provides  for  genuine  teamwork 
among  all  community  Interests. 

The  watershed  program  Is  more  than 
structural  measures  and  land  treatment.  It 
has  become  a  vital  force  in  bringing  to- 
gether various  local  and  State  elements  re- 
quired to  protect  and  Improve  the  local  econ- 
omy. It  has  created  an  overall  environment 
for  community  progress  and  economic 
growth. 

My  clcse  association  with  the  small  water- 
shed prcgram,  both  as  Governor  and  Sena- 
tor. h;i?  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me.  I  believe  In  the  program. 

I  am  concerned  that  It  has  not  always 
received  consistently  the  greater  Federal  and 
no:i-rederal  support  it  deserves. 

Tl>e  backlog  of  watershed  project  applica- 
tions awaiting  approval  .  .  . 

The  backlog  of  projects  in  the  planning 
st3Te  waiting  to  move  Into  construction  .  .  . 

Projects  under  construction  that  are  not 
being  completed  as  rapidly  as  they  should 
be  .  .  . 

These  are  conditions  that  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

I  hop;  that  the  Jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Con- 
gress over  approval  of  P.L.  566  projects  will 
soon  bs  resolved. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  a  solution  that 
wUl  permit  watershed  work  to  go  forward 
In  the  national  Interest. 

Msre  is  needed,  of  course.  The  small  wat:r- 
Ehed  program  Is  cfscntlally  a  local  effort 
that  requires  local  decision-making  and  lo?.  1 
initiative.  It  deserves  and  should  have  siro  g 
local  and  Stite  support.  The  current  backlog 
should  not  discourage  watershed  communi- 
ties who  want  and  need  a  PX.  56G  project  in 
their  area. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  make  your 
voices  heard  in  the  StateUouse  and  in  Wasli- 
Ington. 

I  sympathize  with  those  who  contend  that 
the  P.L.  566  project  should  not  necetsarlly 
hmgc  on  tie  need  f.;r  flojd  prevention,  but 
that  other  benefits — such  as  recreation, 
wildlife  enhancement,  or  water  supply — 
should  be  enough  to  Justify  projects,  when 
the  value  to  the  local  area  of  such  Instal.a- 
tlon  is  clear. 

This  Is  a  desirable  objective,  and  I  think  it 
wiU  be  realized  eventiuUly.  You  have  my  full 
sapprt  in  e.icrt;  to  broaden  the  usefulness 
of  our  f  mall  watershed  projects. 

On  the  point  of  watershed  beneflts.  I  want 
to  turn  lor  a  moment  to  the  4Vi  per  cent 
Interest  rate  that  has  been  put  to  use  in 
evaluating  benefiu  and  costs  of  Federally- 
aaaistecl  water  projects. 
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The  new  rate,  up  from  3V4  pw  c«»»*.  ^  ^' 
tsnded  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  cost  to 
tae  U.S.  Treasury  In  providing  funds  for 
water-related  projects. 

The  new  Uiterest  rate  wUi  mean  that 
neater  lusttficaUon  on  the  basis  of  derived 
benefits  will  be  requU-ed  to  offset  the  effect 
of  the  higher  rate. 

In  response  to  this  action.  15  dUtlngulshed 
Senators,  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  have  protested  the  Inter- 
est rate  Increase  which  was  set  without  prior 
discussion  by  interested  parties,  and  without 
clear-cut  determlnaUon  of  water  resource 
development  needs. 

The  Senators  contend— and  I  firmly  agree 
with  them— that  the  possible  consequence  of 
this  rate  increase  could  mean  serious  under- 
development of  the  Nation's  water  resources 
at  a  time  when  we  need  to  make  giant  for- 
a'ard  strides. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  In  urging  that  high 
priority  be  given  to  revising  our  rules  and 
regulations  for  evaluating  beneflts.  Also, 
regional  hearings  should  be  held  to  assure 
that  a  wide  range  of  testimony  and  facts  are 
available  for  determining  Improved  methods 
of  computing  beneflts. 

Water  development  Is  an  essential  step  in 
local  economic  progress.  Any  action  that 
affects  water  resource  development  bears  on 
our  economy  as  a  whole.  The  higher  Interest 
rate  could  tend  to  destroy  projects  In  areas 
where  they  are  most  urgently  needed. 

A  recent  N.A.CJJ  Tuesday  Letter  posed 
pertinent  questions  regarding  the  future  Fed- 
eral support  of  resource  conservation.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  new  Administration,  nor 
for  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress. 

But  I  can  assure  ypu  there  are  conflrmed 
conservationists  in  Washington- In  and  out- 
side of  Congress — cat^er  to  add  their  weight 
to  sound,  progressive  resource  conservation 
programs  In  the  public  interest.  I  am  proud 
to  count  myself  as  '*ne  of  them. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  upoa  the  efforts 
of  local  people  and  state  governments. 

Congress  will  do  its  part  if  soil  and  water 
consenaUon  districts  have  the  necessary 
authorities  to  move  ahead  with  the  Job.  and 
If  local  and  State  interest  and  financial  sup- 
port demonstrate  determination  to  see  the 
Job  through.  .  ^    ^     . 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts  have 
helped  to  shape  much  of  our  national  legis- 
lation In  the  conservation  movement.  I  can- 
not overemphasize  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinued attenUon.  by  you  and  by  your  State 
associations,  to  a  well-defined  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  come  far  since  the  days  or  pro- 
tective conservation.  Today  we  think  of  pro- 
tecting the  renewable  resource  base  through 
wise  use  and  managed  replenishment.  How 
we  use  the  land  and  waters  Is  the  Important 
thing. 

If  we  aUow  pollution  to  destroy  our  waters 
they  wUl  not  be  available  for  use,  and  re- 
use. 

If  we  allow  our  best  agricultural  lands  to 
go  for  urban  development,  we  are  squander- 
ing a  needed  and  irreplaceable  resource. 

If  we  establish  our  growing  ciUes  on  land 
not  suited  for  thU  kind  of  development,  we 
are  likely  to  pay  dearly  for  this  mistake. 

We  must  assure  that  land  use  decisions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  sound  technical 
knowledge  and  counsel. 

Allow   me   to   turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
serious  Issue  of  stream  and  lake  pollution. 
Pollution  control  must  become  a  part  of 
all    watershed    planning    and    development. 
Pollution  starts  as  a  watershed  problem  and 
becomes  a  river  basin  problem.  Pollution  ad- 
versely affects  the  entire  conununlty  of  In- 
terests within  a  watershed  and  downstream. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  need: 
More  research  Into  the  nature,  causes,  and 
remedies  of  pollution. 
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Adequate  technical  assistance  to  private 
individuals,  and  to  SUte  and  local  public 
agencies  and  organizations  attacking  pol- 
lution problems. 

PubUc  cost-sharing  and  loan  programs  on 
a  national  basis  to  fight  polluUon. 

Local  organizations  Informed  and  able  to 
see  the  programs  through. 

Here  Is  a  monumental  challenge  to  the  Na- 
tion's soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 

The  pollution  of  America's  water  resource 
can  be  reUeved  In  part  by  dlUgent  attenUon 
to  land  use  practices.  Erosion  Is  waste,  wher- 
ever It  occurs.  We  can  no  longer  afford  waste 
anywhere  In  the  Nation. 

We  can  and  must  Improve  techniques  for 
reducing  pollution  from  farm  and  ranch 
lands,  and  from  built-up  areas  alike. 

I  appreciate  the  financial  needs  of  a  pol- 
luUon conuol  program  ambitious  enough  to 
do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done.  They  are 
tremendous.  Such  an  undertaking  Is  possible 
only  through  full  and  dedicated  partnership 
of  local.  State,  and  national  Interests. 

I  need  not  quote  to  you  the  annual  costs 
of  sediment  and  other  kinds  of  polluUon 
damage  to  our  country.  The  losses  are  stag- 
gering and  they  wlU  get  bigger  If  we  do  not 
put  a  stop  to  this  needless  destruction.  An 
inteUigently  planned,  properly  managed  pol- 
luUon control  program  can  only  be  a  sound 
Investment  In  the  future. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  place  to  start 
is  in  the  small  watersheds  of  the  Nation.  The 
framework  for  concerted  effort  In  water  qual- 
ity management  exUts  in  the  smaU  water- 
shed program.  The  means  for  Informed  local 
action,  and  the  channel  for  Federal,  State 
and  local  support,  exlste  In  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts. 

A  clean  stream  is  not  a  prlvUege.  It  Is  a 

right. 

Deep  forests  and  extensive  parklands.  un- 
spoiled and  undeflled.  are  a  right  for  every 
citizen  to  have  and  enjoy. 

Fresh  air  is  a  right  for  all  to  breathe, 
wherever  they  live. 

An  environment  for  living  that  suits  the 
sensitive  requirements  of  the  human  spirit 
is  a  right  of  all  people. 

We  all  must  care  about  the  growth  of  the 
community  .  .  .  about  the  use  of  the  coun- 
tryside .  .  and  about  the  land  where  the 
other  fellow  has  to  live  and  rear  hU  family. 
We  must  be  concerned  about  the  slum,  the 
suburban  sprawl,  the  ravaged  forest,  the  pol- 
luted stream,  water  shortage,  and  the  lack  of 
economic  opportunity. 

These  are  problems  that  belong  to  each 
and  every  citizen. 

The  lives  of  all  of  us  are  so  Interwoven 
that  the  problems  of  each  of  us  thus  becomes 
the  problems  of  everyone. 

The  Nation's  soU  and  water  conservation 
districts  face  a  serious  challenge  to  act 
boldly  in  response  to  these  far-reaching  com- 
munity concerns. 

Yours  Is  a  powerful  organlzaUon,  dedi- 
cated and  united.  Your  Influence  must  ex- 
tend beyond  the  farm  and  ranch  lands,  be- 
yond agricultural  America,  wherever  districts 
are  organized— and  they  should  be  organized 
everywhere. 

Dynamic  conservaUon— a  conservaUon 
that  builds— U  a  national  commitment  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  can 
strengthen. 

Progress,  however,  is  made  by  men.  not 
organlzaUona. 

The  inspiration,  the  drlvmg  force,  the 
carry-through,  the  final  stamp  on  any  ac- 
complishment is  the  result  of  able,  dedicated 
leadership.  That  leadership  must  stem  essen- 
tially from  the  local  level. 

You  district  leaders,  and  your  cooperators. 
have  established  a  highly  respected  base  of 
operations. 

Congress.  I  assure  you.  la  sympathetic  to 
your  crusade. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OP  INFLATION 
Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
erosion  of  inflation  continues  to  inflict 
great  damage  on  the  American  economy 
as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
continues  to  decline.  Its  purchasing 
power  today  is  only  40  percent  of  that 
of  the  1940  dollar. 

A  revealing  and  interesting  analysis  of 
inflation  was  made  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered on  January  9  by  Dr.  George  S.  Beri- 
son.  president  emeritus  of  Harding  Col- 
lege, Searcy.  Ark.,  to  the  Kiwanis  Club 
in  that  city. 

Dr.  Benson  explains  inflation  as  a  sit- 
uation in  which  purchasing  power  in- 
creases faster  than  desirable  goods  are 
produced.  He  states  that  pressures  that 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  purchasmg 
power  include  wage  boosts  that  exceed 
the  rate  of  productivity,  excessive  gov- 
ernment spending,  and  crime  and  law- 
lessness. I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  Dr  Benson  in  his  statement  that  the 
problems  of  inflation  "can  be  very,  very 
serious  for  America's  future."  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  imperaUve  that 
proper  and  effective  steps  be  taken  to 
correct  the  evUs  of  inflation— to  stop  the 
erosion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  .  .  . 

His  address  carries  a  message  which 
we  need  to  heed,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ivas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Inflation 

(An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  George  S^ 
Benson,  president  emeritus  of  Harding 
College,  to  the  Klwanls  Club,  Searcy.  Ark., 
on  January  9.  1969) 

In  talking  with  top  officials  In  major  na- 
tional corporaUons.  in  talkmg  with  leading 
eovernment  officials  and  from  reading  leading 
magazines.  I  find  they  now  very  gen- 
erally rate  inflation  as  the  leading  prob- 
lem facing  the  nation.  FUst.  let  me  attempt 
the  difficult  task  of  defining  inflation.  To  put 
It  simply,  inflation  Is  a  situation  in  which 
purchasing  power  Is  IncreasUig  faster  than 
desU-able  goods  to  be  purchased  are  Increas- 
ine  For  example,  suppose  in  Searcy  all  sal- 
aries, wages,  relief  payments  and  aU  other 
sources  of  Income  should  increase  at  the 
rate  of  7%  a  year  for  five  years,  making  a 
total  increase  of  35%,  while  at  the  same  time 
incoming  goods  to  be  purchased  increased 
at  only  2%  a  year,  making  a  total  of  10% 
in  five  years.  This  would  definitely  cause  the 
prices  of  goods  to  go  up. 

This  Is  actually,  in  general,  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  entire  nation  at  this  time. 
There  are  numerous  pressures  contributing 
to  the  increase  of  purchasing  power  at  a 
faster  rate  than  desirable  goods,  are  becom- 
ing available  for  purchase.  In  fact,  anything 
that  increses  the  flow  of  money  vrtthout  In- 
creasing the  flow  of  goods  correspondingly  Is 
Infiatlonary. 

An  easy  example  to  understand  Is  the  way 
wages  keep  going  up  faster  than  produc- 
tivity Personally.  I  am  very  much  Interested 
in  employees.  They  constitute  a  very  big 
segment  of  our  American  society  and  a  very 
Important  segment.  I  would  like  to  see  wages 
go  up  and  the  standard  of  living  for  working 
people  go  up.  Just  as  fast  as  It  can  be  sus- 
tained without  tending  to  kUl  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs. 

But  wages  at  the  present  time  are  climbing 
at  what  is   often   estimated  at  about  8% 
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■toeiwn  productlTlty  la  lnere«alnc  »t  about 
a%  •  7«*r.  This  mMuaa  tluit  the  labor  wblch 
Is  producing  goods  la  being  paid  8%  more  for 
producing  goods  but  la  only  producing  2% 
more  goods.  The  steel  industry  Is  a  fair 
example.  It  la  estimated  that  the  new  wage 
package  In  atael  la  equlralent  to  about  8% 
increaae  per  year  for  the  duration  of  the 
contract  but  the  rate  at  which  productivity 
Is  Increasing  In  the  steel  Industry  is  approxi- 
mately 2%.  When  you  apply  this  to  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  and  all  other  Industries,  then 
it  means  that  the  wages  which  create  pur- 
chasing power  were  Increasing  about  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  goods  being  produced  as 
a  result  of  those  wages. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  danger 
and  several  years  ago  set  a  guideline  urging 
that  wages  not  go  up  faster  than  S.a'^o  but 
the  guideline  has  ceased  to  be  followed  and 
now  wages  are  going  up  at  two  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  of  the  guideline  recommenda- 
tions. Productivity,  on  the  contrary,  is  going 
up  scarcely  as  fast  as  was  projected  when  the 
guideline  was  set.  All  of  this  definitely  creates 
an  Inflationary  situation.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar 
during  1968  alone  lost  about  4.6%  of  Its 
power  A  savings  account  created  in  1940  or  a 
government  bond  purchased  In  1940  and  sold 
on  today's  market  would  purchase  only  40'-'o 
of  Its  1940  purchasing  power.  That's  an  Indl- 
catioi\  of  what  inflation  does  to  pensions, 
annui^;,  and  all  other  fixed  dollar  Incomes. 
Another  Inflationary  pressure  results  from 
big  government  spending  and  extended  gov- 
ernment credits,  all  of  which  is  partially 
financed  by  new  money  printed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  New  printed  money  In- 
creases purchasing  power  but  does  not  In- 
crease the  goods  to  be  purchased  and  there- 
fore. Is  distinctly  Inflationary.  Private  bor- 
rowing tends  to  do  the  same  thing.  For  in- 
stance. If  I  borrow  from  the  bank  in  Searcy 
•1000,  I  have  Increased  my  purchasing  power 
by  tlOOO  but  I  havent  increased  the  goods 
to  be  purchased  at  all.  Tlie  borrowings  of  the 
federal  government,  the  state  governments, 
the  cities  and .  «4UDlcipaUties.  and  private 
individuals  In  America  runs  far  beyond  $1 
trillion. 

The  third  inflattonary  pressure  comes  from 
the  rapid  Increaa*  of  crimes  and  lawlessness. 
Many  businesses  which  were  burned  out  in 
the  big  fires  in  certain  major  cities  have  indi- 
cated no  desire  to  build  back.  Many  other 
business  men  who  had  thought  of  expanding 
their  busin>»ses  and  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  gootls.  on  the  contrary  are  delaying 
action  because  of  the  fear  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness. They  put  their  money  out  on  In- 
terest Instead  of  investing  it  to  produce  goods. 
This  creates  additional  inflationary  pressxires 
and  also  pushes  up  the  inflated  prices  of 
common  stocks. 

When  we  combine  the  fear  of  rapidly  rising 
wages  which  some  people  think  will  go  to 
the  lO'"!)  level  by  the  end  of  1969  and  when 
we  recognize  the  encouragement  this  gives 
to  foreign  competition  in  America  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  squeeze  that  may  be  expected 
on  profits,  a  squeeze  made  still  more  serious 
by  rising  taxes;  and  when  we  recognize  the 
tremendous  pressure  from  big  government 
spending  and  when  we  recognize  the  fears 
from  crime  and  lawlessness,  we  can  see  much 
to  restrain  American  capital  from  investing  In 
the  production  of  goods,  all  of  which  tends 
to  increase  purchasing  power  faster  than  de- 
sirable goods  are  being  produced. 

This  can  be  very,  very  serious  for  America's 
future.  It  la  high  time  the  entire  American 
public  t«ke  note  of  these  serloua  {Htiblema 
and  move  for  their  correction. 

America  one  time  waa  86%  agrlcultunU. 
Today,  only  6%  of  the  American  people  Uv« 
on  farms  and  leaa  than  6%  of  the  national  in- 
come la  from  agriculture.  We  are  an  indua- 
trial  nation.  Ovx  employers  and  the  70  million 
employeea  are  the  very  backbone  of  the  na- 
tion. TlUa  ta  the  only  country  in  tbe  world 


where  an  employee  on  hotirly  wages  can  look 
forward  to  owning  a  home,  an  automobile,  a 
radio,  a  TV.  and  sending  his  son  to  college. 
Employees  fare  better  here  tlian  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Personally,  Id  like  to  see 
these  superior  wages  that  make  possible  su- 
perior living  conditions  long  prevail  in  our 
country  but  If  the  inflationary  pressures 
mentioned  above  are  long  continued,  these 
good  jobs  will  be  destroyed  and  America  will 
be  reduced  to  mediocrity. 

As  the  results  of  these  problems  are  be- 
coming better  and  better  recognized,  I  think 
we  may  feel  assured  that  attempts  will  be 
made  for  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  In- 
balance  between  wage  Increases  and  produc- 
tivity, for  reductions  lu  extensive  govern- 
ment spending,  and  for  reduction  of  crime 
and  lawlessness. 

Whether  these  efforts  for  improvement  can 
succeed  or  not  will  depend  iipon  the  general 
atmoaphere  In  the  nation.  If  we  can  create 
a  general  atmosphere  In  which  these  prob- 
lems are  properly  recognized  and  In  wtUch 
solutions  are  really  desired,  then  improve- 
ments will  come.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
general  public  has  no  realization  of  the  prob- 
lems and  consequently,  the  problems  con- 
tinue to  grow  Instead  of  being  solved,  then 
the  elTorta  for  Improvement  will  fail  and 
America  will  go  on  aiovlng  in  the  same  dl- 
ftctlon  In  all  three  of  these  areas,  which 
win  be  very,  very  detrimental. 

Therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  encourage  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
the  adoption  of  some  sound  method  for  ob- 
taining a  better  balance  in  the  industrial 
area,  for  properly  reducing  big  government 
spending,  and  for  effectively  curbing  lawless- 
ness and  crime  in  America.  The  final  deci- 
sions will  be  determined  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  this  great  democratic  republic. 
But  remember  that  sound  money  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  long  range  well-being  of  any  na- 
tion. Inflation  must  not  be  allowed  to  wreck 
our  financial  structure,  and  with  it  our  in- 
dustrial structure. 


DISRUPTIONS  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNTVERamES  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
TOLERATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, two  fine  articles  on  the  problem  of 
student  rebellion  on  college  campuses 
have  recently  been  published. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
18.  1969,  Drew  Pearson  wrote: 

It  is  time  for  University  authorities  to 
realize  that  they  must  provide  education  for 
the  majority,  not  submit  to  disruption  by 
the  minority. 

I  could  not  agree  more. 

An  article  by  Bruce  Biossat,  published 
in  the  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  Dally  News 
of  February  15,  1969,  discusses  the  same 
subject  from  a  different  angle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "It's  Time  for  Crackdown 
at  Colleges."  written  by  Drew  Pearson, 
and  the  article  entitled  "Student  Rebels' 
Wisdom.  Competence  Overrated,"  writ- 
ten by  Bruce  Biossat,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poat,  Feb.  18, 

1969) 

It's  TImb  for  Crackdown  at  Colleges 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
CLARxaviLLR,  TkNN. — During  the  past 
twelve  montha.  thla  writer  haa  visited  ap- 
proximately 50  college  camptisea,  ranging 
from  the  University  of  Warsaw  in  Oommu- 
niat  Poland  and  the  Sor bonne  in  Paris  to  the 


University  of  Montana,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Florida, 
Washington  State,  MIT,  Stout  State  Collpge 
in  Wisconsin  and  Austin  Peay  State  College 
here  in  Tennessee.  It  has  been  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  colleges,  large  and  small,  and  at  .iii 
of  the  American  institutions  I  have  addreesed 
student  assemblies  and  conducted  student 
forums. 

From  this  experience  I  believe  I  can  ac- 
curately rejaort  that  American  students  gen- 
erally are  alert,  dedicated  and  far  ahead  of 
previous  generations  in  their  desire  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  world.  They  are  iMt 
interested  primarily  In  becoming  engineers, 
businessmen  or  Insurance  salesnten,  as  whs 
my  generation  In  college.  The  majority  w.ml 
to  devote  at  least  part  of  their  lives  to  help- 
ing their  fellow  men.  They  are  interested  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  Vista  or  going  into  govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  top  graduates  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  were  immediately 
gobbled  up  by  the  top  Wall  Street  law  firms 
That  day  Is  over.  These  graduates  and  others 
from  the  best  law  schools  are  now  more  in- 
terested In  spending  some  time  in  Govern- 
ment or  other  productive  community  v,'.'rk 
If  they  do  sign  up  with  big  New  York  l.r* 
flrma.  many  specify  that  they  must  li.ve 
time  off  to  handle  indigent  clients  or  ot!-.er 
community  work. 

MINORITY    RULE 

In  contrast,  there  is  a  minority  In  m.ciy 
colleges,  led  by  Negroes,  which  seems  de- 
termined to  disrupt  education  altogether.  It 
has  done  so  by  reversing  the  American  s\f- 
tem  of  majority  rule  for  a  system  of  minoiity 
rule. 

It  haa  done  this,  moreover,  by  usln^  .i 
technique  outlawed  by  American  law  .-uifl 
tradition — violence. 

Minority  rule  by  force  and  violence  liis 
almost  paralyzed  San  Francisco  State  CmI- 
lege,  killed  one  college  president.  Dr.  Court- 
ney Smith  of  Swarthmore.  and  dlsruptofl 
some  of  the  most  liberal  Institutions  :n 
America  such  as  Brandels,  a  Jewish  tini- 
versity,  the  University  of  Chicago  under  lib- 
eral President  Edward  Levi,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  long  proud  of  its  llber.Tl 
Lafollete  tradition.  All  have  tried  hard  lor 
several  years  to  enlist  more  qualified  Negro 
students,  yet  this  Is  one  of  the  demniKts 
of  the  Negro  minority. 

In  each  of  the  above  institutions  there 
haa  been  a  small  minority  of  students  whi<  ii 
has  used  violence  to  sabotage  education  for 
the  majority.  In  Swarthmore  forty  black 
students  locked  themselves  into  the  admi.>- 
slon  office  and  disrupted  education  for  a 
thousand  others.  At  Brandels  the  ratio  w.is 
about  the  same.  At  Chicago,  400  studenu 
tried  to  force  their  demands  on  the  9000- 
student  University  by  occupying  the  admin- 
istration building.  At  Columbia,  a  University 
where  I  once  taught,  about  400  students  tied 
up  an  institution  of  30.000  also  by  occupy- 
ing the  administration  building  where  they 
rifled  the  private  papers  of  President  Gray- 
con  Kirk. 

TOUGHNESS    Jl'STWIED 

My  conclusions  from  having  visited  many 
campuses  Is  that  it  is  time  for  University 
authorities  to  realize  that  they  must  provide 
education  for  the  majority,  not  submit  to 
disruption  by  the  minority.  Otherwise,  edu- 
cation In  their  strike-torn  colleges  will  grad- 
tially  erode.  The  easiest  way  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption Is  to  get  back  to  previous  disciplin- 
ary rules  and  expel  violators  Immediately. 

Tdday.  in  contrast  with  the  past,  striking 
students  have  been  mollycoddled,  given  sec- 
ond and  third  chances  and  then  allowed  to 
remain  in  school.  All  of  this  pute  a  premium 
on  violence. 

Thla  la  unfair  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  trying  to  get  an  education; 
also  luifair  to  the  taxpayers  who  put  up  the 
money  for  education  and  to  the  alumni  who 
h«lp  to  finance  private  colleges. 
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in  San  Francisco  State,  only  350  tMchen 
out  of  a  total  of  1100  belong  to  Local  1852  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  And 
of  theae  350.  only  300  wanted  to  strUe.  Yet 
ihls  minority  threw  the  entire  cwnpua  into 
wrmoll  and  got  the  backing  of  the  San 
pranclsco  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council.  This  la 
something  AFL-CIO  President  George  Mes^y 
would  hardly  sanction— If  he  knew  the  facta. 

What  minority  faculty  members  have  got 
to  realize  is  that  alumni  can  strike,  too.  So 
can  majority  studente.  Applicants  at  Colum- 
bia's last  freshman  class  were  down  21  p«r 
cent,  in  contrast  to  Harvard  and  Yale,  which 
had  no  riots  and  whose  freshmen  applica- 
tions are  up  10  to  16  per  cent.  Students  don't 
want  to  enroll  at  a  university  that  may  be 
rlot-tom.  „.  .    # 

Any  business  firm  that  loses  21  percent  of 
Its  customers  In  oae  year  Is  In  danger  of 
going  out  of  business.  Columbia  can  weather 
the  slump.  But  It  has  been  given  a  stiff  re- 
minder that  the  majority  of  students  go  to 
college  to  study,  not  to  demonstrate. 

More  serious  may  be  a  Columbia  alumni 
boycott  in  fund-giving.  This  la  neither  orga- 
nized nor  advertised,  but  It  Is  a  fact.  If  It 
spreads  to  other  riot-torn  campuses.  It  could 
be  the  most  serious  boycott  of  all. 


Student  Rebels'  Wisdom,  Competence 
overrated 
(By  Bruce  Biossat) 
Washington.— An  able  political  figure  fnot 
an  ofllce-holder)  who  has  had  some  Identity 
with   education  In   his   state   was   heard    to 
complain  not  long  ago  about  what  he  con- 
siders   the    decline    of   rational   thought   in 
America. 

He  was  expressing  dismay  over  the  violence 
and  the  shouUng  matches  which,  though 
Invariably  the  work  of  a  small  student  mi- 
nority, have  tended  to  disrupt  and  even  en- 
gulf many  of  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities these  days. 

If  his  complaint  is  valid  In  any  considerable 
measure.  It  puU  us  at  a  curious  turn.  For 
never  in  our  hUtoiy  have  we  placed  so  high 
a  value  upon  getting  an  education,  and  never 
before  have  so  many  mllUons  in  the  young 
populace,  aided  heavily  by  g^emment  dol- 
lars, made  It  to  high  school  and  college. 

It  Is  coEomon  to  say  that  the  young  people 
of  today  are  the  best-informed  In  history, 
that  they  put  their  elders  to  shame  in  the 
volume  and  diversity  of  the  things  they  know. 
Yet  there  is  something  grossly  wrong  with 
thU  picture.  With  the  support  of  President 
Nixon,  HfiW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  chose 
as  his  new  education  commissioner  Dr.  James 
Allen,  former  New  York  State  commissioner, 
specifically  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  In  thla 
country. 

Though  exceptions  exist,  that  qtiallty  Is 
deemed — In  study  after  study — to  be  pitifully 
low  In  the  core  cities  of  America's  great  urban 
areas  from  coast  to  coast.  In  some  studies, 
even  the  average  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided m  suburbsm  schools  Is  badly  faulted. 
Here  enter  contradiction  and  Irony.  If  the 
concern  over  quality  Is  only  halfway  justified, 
how  are  so  many  young  people  becoming  so 
"well-Informed?"  Through  television? 

There  are  probably  many  answers  to  the 
evident  contradiction.  Obviously,  some 
schools  are  very  good;  more  people  are  at- 
tending them,  and  more  are  staying  in  the 
school  system  longer.  Obviously,  too.  tele- 
vision and  other  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion have  Indeed  advanced  greatly  a  young 
person's  chances  for  acquiring  information. 
But  there  is  also  heavy  evidence  that  the 
basic  proposition  about  the  state  of  young 
people's  knowledge  Is  being  qiUte  extrava- 
gantly overstated  in  countless  Instances. 

A  year  ago.  foreign  affairs  specialist  George 
Kennan  wrote  a  magazine  piece  assaulting 
student  radicals,  who  often  gain  some  sympa- 
thy weU  beyond  their  own  smaU  numben 


from    facultf    members    and    leas    mUltant 
students. 

The  outpouring  of  written  response  to  that 
piece,  some  of  It  favorable  but  much  more 
unfavorable,  so  staggered  Kennan  that  he 
finally  decided  to  compose  a  reply.  In  a  book 
called  "Democracy  and  the  Student  Left," 
which  ran  five  times  the  length  of  hU  first 

piece.  , 

Printed  In  the  newer  work  are  many  oi 
the  student  and  teacher  responses  he  drew  In 
early  1968.  Some  are  thoughtful  and  well- 
reasoned.  Yet  all  too  many,  sad  to  say,  sim- 
ply underscore  the  charges  he  laid  on  the 
rebels  In  the  first  place. 

Rational  thought  showed  Itself  rarely. 
Mental  confusion  was  rampant.  Many  critical 
respondenU  were  especially  outraged  that 
Kennan  dared  to  suggest  they  might  do  a 
little  studying  at  school.  .,     „    * 

They  seemed  to  regard  the  university  first 
as  a  place  lor  them  to  dominate,  in  one  de- 
gree or  another,  and  then  to  use  mainly  as  a 
physical  staging  base  for  mass  political  ac- 
tion and  other  real-life  movements  against 
the  outside  world  whose  shortcomings  trou- 
bled them.  . 

Kennan  not  only  challenged  this  concept 
of  the  university,  while  conceding  Its  need 
to  keep  up  with  the  times  and  relate  Itself 
deeply  and  continuously  to  the  outside  world, 
but  he  charged  the  responding  rebels  with 
misconceiving  democracy,  overrating  the 
utility  of  impatience,  overrating  their  own 
competence  and  knowledge.  Ignoring  whole 
aspects  of  life  (nature,  for  one) .  falsely  justi- 
fying disobedience  in  the  name  of  their  all- 
powerfiU  Individual  consciences. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  those  of  this  body 
who  have  praised  the  courage  and  stead- 
fastness of  Lithuanians  who  still  strive 
so  gaUantly  for  independence  and  free- 
dom of  their  beloved  country.  I  wish 
them  well.  

THE  LESSONS  OP  VIETNAM 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
our  involvement  in  the  present  Viet- 
namese conflict  has  been  both  prolonged 
and  costly.  Eight  years  ago,  when  we 
first  sent  miUtary  advisers  to  assist  the 
training  of  South  Vietnam's  forces,  we 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  our  event- 
ual commitment  of  more  than  half  a 
million  young  men  and  $30  billion  a  year 
to  a  questionable  defense  of  that  coim- 
try.  Perhaps,  even  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tinued bloodshed,  we  can  say  that  we 
have  learned  something  of  the  conse- 
quences of  certain  actions. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Alsop  was  printed  in  the  February  17, 
1969,  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  If 
nothing  else,  our  Vietnam  experiences 
have  highlighted  several  of  America's 
policy  problems,  and  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  comments  are  especially  valua- 
ble In  abstracting  these  problems  from 
the  bewildering  confusion  of  our  involve- 
ment there.  I  particularly  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Alsop's  suggestion  that  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  military  and  a  different 
method  of  recruiting  are  needed.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  LE880N8  or  Vietnam 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washinoton— Like  the  poor,  the  Viet- 
namese War  Is  always  with  us.  New  men 
are  struggling  with  the  agonizing  problem 
of  ending  It.  These  men — and  the  rest  of 
us— might  profit  from  the  private  conclu- 
sions of  the  men  who  advised  President 
Johnson.  In  1965.  when  he  made  the  fate- 
ful decision  to  Intervene  directly  In  the 
war.  These  Johnson  advisers — men  like  Dean 
Rusk.  Robert  McNamara.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
the  Bundy  brothers,  Paul  Nltze  and  a  num- 
ber of  others — may  or  may  not  have  been 
wrong  In  their  advice,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  fools. 

The  jottings  from  a  reporter's  notebook 
which  follow  are  the  result  of  an  Intermit- 
tent series  of  talks  with  most  of  these  John- 
son advisers.  The  talks,  which  began  last 
fall,  were  held  with  the  assurance  that  no 
one  would  be  quoted  by  name.  Certain  use- 
ful lessons  for  the  future  seemed  to  this  re- 
porter to  emerge  from  these  Interviews. 

Lesson  one  seems  to  be:  don't  overeati- 
mate  what  air  power  can  do. 

"1  don't  think  any  of  us — or  many  of  us, 
anyway — thought  we  could  win  the  war  with 
air  power  alone.  But  some  of  us  certainly 
hoped  so.  And  almost  all  of  us  underesti- 
mated the  amount  of  damage  the  other  side 
could  take." 

"Air  power  Is  vital,  but  we  should  have 
learned  from  the  second  world  war  and  Ko- 
rea that  you  don't  win  wars  from  the  air. 
I  remember,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Ko- 
rean War,  the  Air  Force  spotted  90  Com- 
munist tanks  In  convoy,  going  south,  and 
they  begged  to  have  a  go  at  them.  They 
dropped  tons  of  bombs,  and  you  know  how 
many   tanks  they  knocked   out?   One." 

"One  thing  we've  learned — you  can't  Inter- 
dict infiltration  or  supplies,  for  this  kind  oi 
war.  with  bombs." 

Lesson  two  seems  to  be:  a  large  conven- 
tional draft  army  is  not  an  ideal  instru- 
ment for  fighting  a  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion." 

"What  we  need  Is  a  highly  paid  profes- 
sional force,  organized  od  hoc.  to  do  a  specific 
job.  The  things  that  have  to  be  done — short 
rotation,  hot  meals,  and  so  on — to  keep  u 
draft  army  happy  are  disproportionately  ex- 
pensive, In  manpower  as  well  as  In  money." 
"President  Kennedy  sensed  that  we  needed 
a  different  kind  of  army  to  fight  a  different 
kind  of  war— hence  the  Green  Berets.  But 
the  army  bureaucracy  quickly  absorbed  the 
Green  Berets." 

"We  fielded  much  too  big  a  force  for  the 
strategic  ptirpose.  There  should  have  been  a 
celUng  of  around  200.000  men- an  elite  force 
with  a  minimum  backup." 

"Because  it  has  worked  in  the  past,  the 
American  mUltary  tend  to  suppose  that 
enough  money,  enough  manpower,  enough 
firepower,  will  win  any  war.  But  this  Is  a 
different  kind  of  war,  and  it  tends  to  become 
less  winnable  as  a  foreign  presence  becomes 
more  visible. 

Lesson  three  seems  to  be:  in  this  kind  of 
war,  the  political  factor  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  military  factor. 

I  used  to  think  we  could  win  the  war 
first,  and  then  worry  about  building  a  po- 
litical base.  I've  'changed  my  mind — fire- 
power Is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  a 
political  base.  The  Communists  are  a  mi- 
nority, but  they're  a  solid  minority.  Our 
base — the  urban  bovirgeolsle.  the  mandarin- 
ate,  the  French-trained  officers — has  been 
too  mushy." 

"Before  Bunker,  the  military  were  always 
the  real  number  one  In  the  American  pecking 
order  in  Saigon.  The  military  simply  aren't 
trained  to  deal  with  a  really  prickly  political 
situation — their  solution,  quite  naturally,  is 
more  troops  and  firepower.  Moat  of  the  time, 
we've  been  fiylng  blind,  politically." 
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"nia  faet  Is  tbMX  we  nmvtr  have  learned 
bow  to  tiM  our  oloitt  with  cUent  stetea." 

Ii—nn  four  aeeme  to  b«:  Communiatt  are 
not  roMoNoi  by  our  liglita — only   by  theirs. 

"Of  oourae  we  underestimated  what  the 
other  aide  would  take— that'a  why  there  waa 
so  much  early  overopUmlsm.  After  we  began 
bombing  and  oocnmltted  combat  troopa  in 
IIMIA.  we  thought  they'd  have  to  neogtlate  on 
our  term* — that  they'd  have  no  rational  al- 
ternative.'' 

"Ho  Cbl  Bfinh  and  company  have  had  a 
single  goal  for  which  they've  fought  relent- 
leasly  for  a  generation — Communist  rule  over 
all  Vietnam.  They  are  not  going  to  be  di- 
verted from  that  goal,  whether  by  military 
piMSure  or  by  compromises  that  seem  rea- 
sonable and  even  generous  to  us." 

Lesson  five  seems  to  be:  the  American 
people  will  not  indefinitely  sustain  a  war 
if  they  do  not  clearly  understand  why  it  i* 
being  fought. 

"This  has  been  the  most  overexplalned  war 
In  history.  The  trouble  was,  any  explanation 
would  do — for  that  particular  week.  LBJ  kept 
Congress  In  hand  for  a  long  time  with  those 
amaalng  briefing  circuses.  But  the  time  came 
whan  nobody  would  Usten  to  him  but  the 
Legion  and  the  Amvets." 

"What's  amazing  Is  that  President  John- 
son kept  the  country  with  the  war  as  long 
at  be  did.  It  was  a  tour  de  force.  If  you'd 
aslM«-'any  of  us  back  In  the  early  days.  If 
the  eenntry  would  stand  for  a  war  costing 
30,000  dead  and  930  billion  a  year,  we'd  have 
said.  'Are  you  cra«y?'  " 

"We  decided  to  win  this  war  without  any 
beating  of  drums  or  war  propaganda.  I  won- 
der now  If  we  can  win  a  war  that  way.  In 
fact,  I  wonder  now  If  you  can  fight  a  war 
without  censorship  of  the  news,  television 
especially." 

"No,  I  don't  think  It  was  the  draft  that 
was  the  basic  cause  of  the  dissent.  It  waa  a 
kind  of  national  guilt  feeling,  the  feeling  that 
we  were  acting  like  a  big  bully  beating  up  a 
Uttle  guy." 

"Next  time,  let's  remember  that  you  need 
a  clear  national  cause  that  can  be  sustained 
for  a  long  time,  or  else  the  war's  got  to  be 
small  and  short  and  fought  by  professionals." 

TMK    PAST    AS    A    GUIDE 

Obviously,  these  Jottings  are  Inadequate — 
the  lessons  of  the  long  Vietnam  agony  are 
not  to  be  summed  up  on  one  page.  All  those 
interviewed  by  no  means  agree  on  all  the 
points  made  above — General  Taylor,  for  ex- 
ample, disagrees  with  most  of  them,  and  so, 
no  doubt,  do  most  of  the  military.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  key  figures — notably  Robert  Mc- 
Namara— still  shy  away  from  talking  with 
real  candor  to  a  reporter  on  this  subject, 
even  on  a  not-for-attrlbutlon  basis. 

All  the  same,  there  are  deeply  Important 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. It  might  be  In  the  national  interest 
for  the  new  Administration,  or  the  Congress, 
to  organize  an  orderly  project,  while  mem- 
ories are  still  fresh,  to  Interview  the  chief 
Johnson  policymakers.  In  depth  and  in 
camera,  on  why  we  did  what  we  did  in  Viet- 
nam, and  on  what  can  be  learned  from  what 
happened.  "The  past  Is  prologue."  and  such 
a  record  coxild  provide  useful  giildance  for 
President  Nixon,  and  for  his  successors  too. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  BY  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  under  the  byline  of  Mr.  William 
Beecher.  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  5,  1969.  Mr.  Beecher 
discusses  some  new  developments  by 
the  Air  Force  which  very  well  could 
vastly  enhance  the  value  of  our  manned 
bomber  force. 


I  Mk  unanimous  oonsent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

New  U.S.  Weapon  Mat  Oitb  Bombbi  Vral 

OrPENSS  Role 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Washtnoton,  February  4. — A  new,  dual- 
purpose  weapons  system  now  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Air  Porce  may  revolutionize 
strategic  bombing  and  bring  big  new  bombers 
back  Into  the  good  graces  of  top  defense  of- 
ficials Pentagon  sources  said. 

The  system,  named  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed 
Decoy,  or  SCAD  for  short.  Is  exciting  the 
imagination  of  Pentagon  civilian  planners, 
who  for  years  have  been  unenthuslastlc  about 
the  value  of  strategic  bombers  In  comparison 
with   long-range  missiles. 

One  planner  gave  the  following  enthus- 
iastic appraisal: 

"SCAD  does  for  bombers  what  the  multiple 
warhead  does  for  missiles — It  makes  the  en- 
emy's defense  problem  virtually  impossible." 

The  SCAD  is  a  small  pUotless  aircraft.  A 
number  of  them  would  be  carried  by  one 
large  bomber.  They  would  be  launched  to- 
ward enemy  targets. 

The  SCAD  would  be  a  decoy  In  the  sense 
that  It  would  strain  enemy  defenses  by  ap- 
pearing to  be  a  big  bomber  on  enemy  radar 
screens.  It  would  also  be  a  weapon  because 
it  would  carry  a  large  nuclear  warhead. 

Pentagon  officials  declined  to  give  specific 
cost  flgxires  on  SCAD. 

Early  progress  In  developing  the  new 
weapon.  Pentagon  ofllclals  agree,  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  decision  to  move  ahead  with 
engineering  design  work  on  a  new  long- 
range  bomber  and  to  cut  back  on  the  planned 
procurement  of  the  relatively  small, 
medium-range  FB-lll.  a  bomber  version  of 
theTFX. 

The  underlying  reason:  To  carry  a  large 
load  of  SCADs  will  reqiUre  a  big  plane.  The 
PB-111  Is  too  small  to  carry  more  than  a 
few,  whereas  the  B-52  will  carry  20  to  30  of 
them  imd  the  follow-on  bombers  even  more. 

decoy's  use  in  attack 

SCAD  would  be  used  this  way:  A  fleet  of 
big  bombers  would  head  toward  enemy  ter- 
ritory. But,  Instead  of  having  to  swing  In 
over  heavily  defended  targets,  they  would 
start  launching  their  SCAD's  while  still  well 
out  to  sea,  well  beyond  the  range  of  the 
enemy's  antiaircraft  artillery,  surface-to-air 
missiles  or  Jet  Interceptors. 

Pentagon  officials  decline  to  give  the  range 
of  the  new  weapon,  but  a  look  at  an  atlas 
suggests  that  If  the  target  area  were  Moscow, 
the  range  would  be  anywhere  from  flOO  to 
1.000  miles,  depending  on  the  direction  of 
attack. 

Each  SCAD  would  carry  a  radar  reflective 
mechanism  that  would  make  It  look  like  a 
big  bomber  on  enemy  radar  screens.  Thus, 
in  planmng  their  bomber  defenses,  Russia's 
problems  would  be  multiplied  manyfold. 

But  SCAD  Is  much  more  than  a  decoy.  It 
can  carry  a  warhead  that  officials  say  is 
"much  more"  destructive  than  the  atomic 
bombs  that  destroyed  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. Those  bombs  had  a  yield  of  about  20 
kllotons,  equivalent  to  about  20,000  tons  of 
TNT. 

Each  SCAD  will  also  carry  Its  own  guidance 
device  to  zero  in  on  an  enemy  target,  whether 
that  be  a  missile  defense  complex,  a  long- 
range  offensive  missile  site,  or  even  an  enemy 
city. 

It  would  therefore  be  foolhardy  for  the 
Russians  to  ignore  the  SCAD,  even  If  they 
could  come  up  with  some  improved  radar 
technique  that  would  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish the  small  decoy  from  a  big  bomber. 

In  MMItlon  to  SCAD's,  the  bombers  would 
also  cany  aome  new  Short-Range  Attack  MiOf 


aX\m.  called  SRAM,  that  have  a  range  of  50 
to  100  miles  or  morn. 

These  would  be  used  to  neutralize  local 
air  defense  sites  deep  within  enemy  territory 
to  allow  the  bomber  to  penetrate  and  drop 
Its  very  large  nuclear  bombs.  These  would  be 
used  to  destroy  really  hard,  concrete-pro- 
tected sites,  such  as  command  centers  .ind 
weapons  storage  bunkers. 

Both  the  SRAM  and  the  SCAD  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  deployment  on  stra- 
tegic bombers  in  a  few  years.  In  addition, 
the  Air  Force  is  working  on  a  number  of  elec- 
tronic counter-measure  devices  designed  to 
black  out  temporarily  or  confuse  enemy 
radar  defenses  to  Increase  the  bomber's  pen- 
etration capability  sttU  further. 

The  SCAD  is  not  a  missile,  but  a  smnli 
pllotless  bomber.  However,  its  range  and 
payload  characteristics  seem  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  Skybolt  missile,  the  development 
of  which  was  killed  by  Robert  S.  McNani;ua 
m  1962  when  he  was  Defense  Secretary. 

The  Skybolt  was  to  have  had  a  range  of 
about  1,100  miles  and  was  to  allow  Araericnn 
and  British  bombers  to  attack  targets  in 
Russia  while  standing  off  beyond  Soviet 
defenses. 

The  project  was  scrapped,  it  was  said  Mt 
the  time,  bec.ii'se  of  technical  problems  and 
burgeoning  costs.  Since,  Atlas,  Titan,  Min- 
uteman  and  Polaris  missiles  were  already  op- 
erational, and  could  do  the  strategic  Job 
better,  some  Pentagon  officials  said  at  ihe 
time,  that  Skybolt  was  unnecessary. 

The  decision  to  scrap  the  project  angered 
some  French  and  British  officials  who  viewed 
it  as  an  attempt  to  keep  those  nations  from 
developing  mtich  of  an  Independent  nuclear 
capability. 

Throughout  his  seven  years  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara  remained  cool  to 
the  role  of  bombers,  feeling  they  were  more 
vulnerable  than  missiles  to  surprise  attack. 
took  too  long  to  get  to  their  targets  and 
were  less  likely  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses 

He  conslstenly  refused  to  let  the  Air  Force 
develop  a  big  bomber  to  follow  the  aging 
fleet  of  B-52'8,  squelching  the  expensive 
B-70  hlgh-altltude  bomber  In  Its  early  stages 
and  refusing  to  permit  development  of  a 
low-level  alternative. 

He  did  agree  to  extending  the  life  of  the 
B-62  and,  later  in  his  term,  with  develop- 
ment of  a  bomber  version  of  the  P-111,  pri- 
marily to  ensure  that  the  Russians  would 
continue  to  pour  money  Into  air  defenses 
that  might  otherwise  have  gone  into  of- 
fensive missiles  or  antlbalUstlc  missiles. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  did  start  to  deploy  a. 
new  family  of  bomber  defense  missiles,  the 
so-called  Tallinn  Line  In  northeast  Russia, 
a  few  years  ago. 

Clark  M.  Clifford,  Mr.  McNamara's  succes- 
sor, included  money  in  the  final  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration defense  budget  for  a  competi- 
tive engineering  design  study  of  a  large  fol- 
low-on bomber.  But  he  insisted  that  this  did 
not  commit  the  Government  to  building  a 
fleet  of  such  bombers. 

The  new  bomber,  called  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft,  or  AMSA,  would 
have  twice  the  payload  of  the  B-52,  but  with 
a  smaller  crew  of  three  or  four  men.  a  smaller 
total  weight,  greater  speed,  and  a  range  "f 
from  7.000  to  10,000  miles. 

Pentagon  officials  say  the  advent  of  SCAD 
makes  likely  a  subsequent  decision  to  build 
a  fleet  of  about  200  AMSA's  In  the  mld-1070'.s. 
The  cost  of  such  a  fleet  Is  estimated  at  about 
tlO-bllUon. 

Multiple  Independently  targelable  Re- 
entry Vehicles,  now  being  tested  for  Minute- 
man  and  Poseidon  Missiles,  are  meant  lo 
overwhelm  a  soviet  missile  defense  with  the 
sheer  weight  of  numbers,  officials  say,  since 
each  missile  could  carry  from  three  to  12 
warheads.  SCAD  would  do  the  same  thing  to 
enemy  bomber  defense,  they  add. 

OfflcUls  point  out  that  talks  with  the  Rus- 
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.i«ns  with  the  aim  of  halting  the  arms  race 
h,  fteezlng  existing  offensive  and  defensive 
systems  could  affect  In  a  basic  way  decisions 
on  future  weapons. 

No  one  Is  prepared  at  this  point  to  predict 
whether  only  the  number  of  missiles  and 
bombers  might  be  restricted,  allowing  tech- 
nological improvements,  or  whether  Improve- 
ments,  too,  might  be  prohibited,  with  on-site 
inspection  to  insure  that  they  were  not  being 
effected.         ^^^^^^^^___ 

PENTAGON  PROPAGANDA  FOR  THE 
ANTI-BALLISTICS-MISSILE  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  American  public  is  prepared  to 
spend  what  it  must  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  in  unembellished,  straightfor- 
ward terms  precisely  what  it  is  buying 
with  its  military  budget  and  why. 

It  is  the  most  fundamental  premise  of 
our  great  democracy  that  the  people  are 
capable  of  determining  their  own  destiny 
on  the  basis  of  full  and  free  information. 
It  is  up  to  the  Government  to  inform  the 
people  so  that  they  may  judge— not  to 
propagandize  them  into  supporting  one 
or  another  course  which  it  may  think 
wise.  ,  _ 

In  a  democracy,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 

said: 

The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in 
the  art  of  being  honest. 


Tlie  Washington  Post,  on  February  16, 
published  an  article  written  by  Philip 
Geyelin  which  outlines  a  highly  detailed 
Pentagon  plan  to  propagandize  the 
American  public  into  accepting  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system,  which  a  great 
many  Senators  and  citizens  consider  to 
be  of  highly  questionable  value.  On  the 
same  day,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
published  an  editorial  attacking  precisely 
this  sort  of  manipulation  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense policy  to  the  American  public. 

Yesterday  morning— February  17— the 
Washington  Post  printed  an  editorial 
condemning  the  propaganda  efifort  re- 
vealed in  the  Post  article  of  the  previous 
day. 

I  believe  these  three  pieces  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  what  may  become  a  his- 
toric public  dialog  in  1969.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Feb.  16,  1909) 
Bid  by  Resor  To  Sell  Public  on  ABM  Told 
(By  Philip  Geyelin) 
Secretary   of  the   Army  Stanley  R.   Resor 
proposed  to  his  superiors  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  fall  a  massive  public  relations 
campaign  to  counteract  scientific  and  politi- 
cal opposition  to  the  controversial  Sentinel 
system  for  destroying  enemy  missiles. 

The  Resor  proposals,  outlined  In  a  classi- 
fied, five-page  memorandum  to  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford,  were  a  follow- 
up  to  a  major  pro-Sentinel  campaign 
launched  In  March,  1968,  months  before  Con- 
gress had  even  approved  the  Initial  funds  to 
develop  the  system. 

This  "pubUc  information"  or  propaganda 
effort  on  the  part  of  Resor  and  other  officials 
was   rationalized   In   the    Army   Secretary's 
memorandum  to  Clifford  last  Sept.  30. 
Resor  wrote: 


"Several  highly  placed  and  reputable  U.S. 
scientists  have  spoken  out  In  print  against 
the  Sentinel  mlssUe  system." 

PROCOtmX    BUCOBSTED 

Among  these  scientists,  Resor's  memoran- 
dum said,  were  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  Dr.  George 
Klstlakowsky  and  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner.  To 
deal  with  them,  Resor  proposed  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Although  it  Is  difficult  because  of  security 
aspecto  to  answer  the  technical  arguments 
used  by  these  men  against  Sentinel,  It  is 
essential  that  all  possible  questions  raised 
by  these  opponents  be  answered,  preferably 
by  nongovernment  scientists. 

"We  will  be  In  contact  shortly  with  scien- 
tists who  are  familiar  with  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram and  who  may  see  fit  to  write  articles 
for  publication  supporting  the  technical 
feasibility  and  operational  effectiveness  of 
the  Sentinel  system. 

"We  shall  extend  to  these  scientists  all 
practical  assistance." 

This  fragment  from  Resor's  five-page 
memorandum  to  Clifford  is  a  small  sample  of 
the  comprehensive  public  relations  campaign 
by  the  Army  Department  to  sell  the  Sentinel 
to  the  American  public  and  to  counteract 
critics  in  Congress  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

KNOWN    AS    ABM 

The  Sentinel  Is  the  name  given  to  what  Is 
otherwise  known  as  the  ABM,  or  antlbalUstlc 
missile  system  designed  to  Intercept  and  de- 
stroy with  nuclear  warheads,  incoming  offen- 
sive ballistic  missiles. 

It  has  been  the  center  of  a  growing  con- 
troversy since  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  announced  the  decision 
for  a  limited  or  "thin"  deployment  of  the 
weapon,  largely  to  counter  the  threat  of 
Chinese  nuclear  missiles  in  the  1970s. 

Opposition  comes  partly  from  those  who 
fear  It  will  prejudice  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Russians,  partly  from  people  living  close 
by  the  dozen  or  so  population  centers  (Bos- 
ton, Seattle,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
among  others)  where  Sentinel  sites  are 
planned. 

Resor's  memorandum  last  September  came 
at  the  climax  of  a  Congressional  debate  over 
Sentinel  funds;  final  approval  of  the  initial 
monev  was  voted  a  few  days  later.  The 
memorandum  was  accompanied  by  a  much 
more  detailed,  17-page  "master  plan"  for  a 
"public  relations/public  affairs  program  on 
a  countrywide  basis." 

And  this  longer  memorandum  signed  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Alfred  D.  Starbird  who  manages  the 
Sentinel  project,  was,  In  turn,  based  on  a 
still  earlier  "Sentinel  System  Public  Affairs 
Plan,"  which  had  been  authorized  in  March 

Apparently  Resor  and  the  Army  did  net 
believe  the  earlier  effort  was  adequate.  "There 
Is  public  confusion  regarding  the  necessity 
for  the  Sentinel  System  deployment  decision 
and  of  our  need  to  acquire  particular 
geographic  areas  for  use  as  Sentinel  opera- 
tional sites,"  he  told  Clifford  in  the  Septem- 
ber memo,  adding  "I  feel  It  essential  that  the 
Army  undertake  a  time-phased  public  affairs 
program  to  provide  Information  to  dispel  this 
public  confusion."  With  some  foresight,  he 
warned  that  "further  and  expanded  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sentinel  decisions  may  occur  with 
the  passage  of  time." 

Though  the  plans  outlined  by  Resor  cen- 
tered on  efforts  to  vrtn  public  acceptance  of 
the  Sentinel  in  the  communities  where  Sen- 
tinel sites  are  contemplated,  the  campaign 
was  to  be  far  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that,  both  as  to  content  and 
technique. 

OTHER    ANGLES 

In  addition  to  the  effort  to  promote 
friendly  magazine  articles  from  leading  sci- 
entists, it  Included  plans  for : 

A  broader  campaign  to  win  over  hostile 
Senators  and  Representatives,  with  personal 
visits  from  high  officials,  including  classified 


briefings  to  all  Congressmen  whose  states  or 
districts  would  be  directly  affected,  whether 
or  not  local  opposition  had  developed  to  Sen- 
tinel deployment. 

An  expanded  program  of  similar  "orienta- 
tion visits"  to  a  wider  assortment  of  state, 
county  and  city  officials,  beginning  with 
Boston,  Seattle  and  Chicago,  where  much  of 
the  trouble  had  developed. 

Special  calls  on  local  editors  and  publishers, 
again  beginning  with  Boston,  Seattle  and 
Chicago  but  extending  to  all  other  localities 
destined  to  become  Sentinel  sites. 

"A  transportable  display  exhibit"  for  use 
In  communities  "Impacted,"  to  use  the  Army's 
term,  by  Sentinel  sites,  and  featuring  "pre- 
taped  voice  commentary,"  visual  aids  and 
mockups  to  explain,  among  other  things, 
•casualty  reductions  projected  by  the  effec- 
tive presence  of  Sentinel  during  a  possible 
enemy  offensive  ICBM  attack  against  the 
United  States." 

A  strong  plug  for  the  Sentinel  In  the 
Presidents  (Johnson)  State  of  the  Union 
Message. 

An  Invitation  to  newsmen  to  witness  firings 
of  the  Sprint  missile  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Spartan  at 
Kwajalein  (both  are  part  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem) as  part  of  an  expanded  program  to 
•bring  home  to  the  public"  the  "message  as 
to  Sentinel  progress,  developments,  and  ac- 
complishments.' ' 

Preparation  of  "an  information  packet"  to 
be  distributed  to  all  interested  citizens  or 
Government  officials  "having  questions  on 
the  Sentinel  system,"  and  to  Include  "au- 
thoritative speeches,"  interviews  or  other 
statements  about  the  strategic  need,  the  cost 
and  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 

Though  the  Resor  memorandum  deals  only 
with  public  relations  aspects  of  the  Sentinel 
system,  it  was  classified  for  security  purposes. 
For  this  reason,  the  Defense  Department  de- 
clined to  discuss  it  in  any  detail. 

One  official  did  say.  In  response  to  an  in- 
quiry, that  public  relations  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Sentinel  project  have  not  been  In- 
cluded m  the  current  freeze  on  work  at  the 
missile  sites,  which  Is  part  of  a  general  re- 
view of  Sentinel  policy. 

Another  official  indicated  that  there  would 
be  nothing  "extraordinary"  about  such  a 
public  relations  campaign,  and  said  it  was 
patterned  after  similar  efforts  made  to  publi- 
cize and  make  more  politically  palatable 
the  Nike  series  of  missiles.  While  nobody 
would  flatly  confirm  that  the  plan  had  been 
put  into  effect  In  exactly  the  form  set  forth 
by  Resor  and  Starbird.  the  feeling  seemed  to 
be  that  a  campaign  of  this  kind  was  stand- 
ard procedure  and  would  have  won  top-level 
approval  almost  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  mere  existence  of 
the  proposal  tells  something  about  the  in- 
tensity of  the  military  pressure  behind  the 
Sentinel;  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Army's 
public  relations  operations;  and  the  appar- 
ent indifference  of  the  Army  to  the  question 
of  whether  what  they  are  propagandizing  m 
Congress  and  across  the  country  has  become, 
with  Congressional  funding  and  approval, 
an  actuality  or  merely  an  Administration 
proposal. 

EXTENT  DISCLOSED 

Also  illuminated  is  the  length  to  which 
the  Army  was  apparently  prepared  to  go  in 
pushing  the  Sentinel,  not  merely  as  a  "thin. " 
primarily  Chinese-oriented  weapons  system, 
but  as  a  first  step  towards  a  "thick"  ABM 
system.  This  Is  thought  to  be  the  real  ob- 
jective of  Army  strategists. 

But  the  Johnson  Administration  and  the 
Defense  Department,  under  both  McNamara 
and  Clifford,  Insisted  that  the  ABM  be 
viewed  as  an  antl-Chlnese  system,  with  only 
marginal  significance  in  the  added  protection 
It  might  give  against  Russian  attack.  It  was 
not.  at  any  rate,  to  be  thought  of  as  a  first 
step  towards  a  "heavy"  anti-Soviet  system. 

General  Starbird's  "master  plan",  for  ex- 
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ample.  Mta  *  broad  poUcy  Una  for  the  pubUo 
nUtlaiM  **"*r"f  "Tfta  tbmat  ct  tba  pto- 
gram  wUl  b*  dlraafUd  prlmuUy  towutf  «- 
plAlniac  *b*  aUUtaiy  rw|ulr«iiMit  and  atra- 
t«glo  oonoapts  Inbarvnt  In  tba  —ntlnal  da- 
ploymant  daelalon,"  ba  tald  In  hla  dataUad 
outllna  of  tba  program  "Aa  subordlnata 
but  ralatad  goala."  ba  added,  "tbe  procram 
will  empbaalaa  tbat: 

"tbe  Santlnel  Systam  U  ipaolflcally  da- 
slgnad  to  meat  a  strateclc  dafeaalTa  military 
requirement: 

"tbat  it  la  being  deployed  In  an  efllolent 
and  econotnlcal  manner; 

"tbat  It  la  designed  to  provide  a  defenae 
against  a  poaalble  Communist  Cblneae  nu- 
clear ICBM  attack  in  tbe  early  1970s; 

"tbat  It  provides  added  protection  of  our 
population  agalnat  a  poaalble  accidental 
ICBM  launcb  by  any  one  of  tbe  world's  nu- 
clear powers; 

"tbat  It  repreaenU  a  basic  step  toward  de- 
fenae against  the  Soviet  ICBM  tbreat  to  tbe 
United  States  abould  national  policy  so 
direct." 

Tbe  Starblrd  proposals  al:o  envisage  a  de- 
gree of  interplay  between  tbe  Army  and  pri- 
vate industry  engaged  in  Sentinel  work.  "Tbe 
provisions  of  tbls  plan  apply  to  all  XJA.  Army 
elements  and  to  all  individual  industrial 
firms  and  civilian  contractors  participating 
In  tbe  production  and  deployment  of  tbe 
-Sentinel  System."  his  memorandum  states. 

AltbAugh  It  is  not  clear  exactly  what  the 
word  "apply"  means  in  this  instance,  tbe 
memorandum  Includes  tbls  instruction: 
"Personnel  affiliated  with  the  Sentinel  Public 
Affairs  Program  will  cooperate  and  coordi- 
nate with  Industry  on  public  relations  efforts 
by  industries  involved  tn  tbe  Sentinel  Pro- 
gram." 

Tbe  General's  17-page  prospectus  while 
Infinitely  more  detailed  than  Resor's  sum- 
mary memorandiim.  Is  also  a  good  deal  less 
Intelligible.  There  Is  much  talk  of  "Phase 
II  (c)  '  and  "responsive  Implementation  of 
policy  guidance"  and  Instructions  to  "CG, 
ARAOCOM".  (or  example,  calling  on  blm 
(or  It)  to  'support  and  ast>ist  tbe  Sentinel 
Information  and  public  affairs  activities  of 
SBNSCOM,  CSAEDH.  SENLOO,  STRATCOM 
and  SENSEA  " 

But  tbe  meaaage  gets  through,  on  careful 
reading.  It  la  that  an  extraordinary  Intricate 
and  comprehensive  campaign  la  Intended 
down  to  tbe  detalla  of  kit  folders,  blograpblea 
and  pbotoa  of  "key  service  personalltlea  aa- 
soclated  wltb  the  Sentinel  System  Program." 
and  'photos  or  artist-concept  sketches  of 
Sentinel  missiles,  radars,  site  layouts  and 
test  or  training  Installations. " 

There  Is  a  command  tbat  "maigazine  arti- 
cles will  be  prepared  by  Army  staff  membera 
.  .  .  for  subtnLselon  to  military,  scientific 
and  professional  journals  and  publications 
tbat  are  service  sponsored  or  oriented"  and 
also  an  order  to  all  bauds  to  "encourage 
and  assist  In  tbe  preparation  of  magazine 
articles  ...  by  civilian  scientific  or  techni- 
cal writers  of  national  stature. 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  "officials  granting 
Interviews"  to  newsmen  are  told  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  outgiving  on  the  positive  side  ol 
tbe  Sentinel  project.  "Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  anticipate  the  queetions  tbat  will  be 
asked  by  tbe  Interviewing  reporter."  In  spe- 
cial cases,  where  it  would  be  helpful,  requests 
to  declassify  material  "which  Is  responsive 
to  the  anticipated  questions"  are  encouraged. 

Exhibits,  a  library  of  useful  quotations, 
a  standard  briefing  text,  a  special  "Com- 
munity Relations  Briefing  Text",  an  "Oper- 
.ition  Understanding '  which  would  enlist 
the  participation  of  local  civilian  leaders,  film 
clips  of  missile  Slghu,  taped  Interviews,  and 
other  "newsworthy  items"  for  use  by  com- 
mercial radio  and  television — all  tbeae  and 
more  are  carefully  set  forth  in  Oen.  Star- 
bird's  "master  plan"  for  selling  tbe  Sentinel. 


(From  the  St.   Louie    (Mo.)    Poirt-Dlapatob 

fM>.  lA  10091 

Knottoh  or  MnjraBT  Mmmtarrr 

Tbe  public  rerulaloa  acalnst  tbe  Bentintf 
anUballlsUc  mtaeUe  eyaten  oa«tit  to  be  taken 
by  tbe  Pentagon  as  a  watnlac-  U  is  tHe  aymp- 
tooB,  we  think,  at  a  pxufrlnc  pubUo  dlaan- 
cbantment  wltb  military  domination  at 
American  focatgn  policy,  and  moat  particu- 
larly with  tbe  deceptions,  misrepresentations 
and  outright  Uee  wblcb  our  military  leader* 
have  resorted  to  In  tbelr  un<y,nsrtonahle 
effort  to  control  tbe  nation's  deetlny. 

Initial  funds  (or  tbe  ABM  were  pushed 
through  Congreas  last  year  on  u  tide  of  crafty 
falsehoods.  First,  there  was  tbe  pretext  that 
it  was  a  "thin"  system  to  counter  China,  not 
Russia — a  pretext  that  President  Nixon 
shrewdly  refuaea  to  "buy."  though  Secretary 
Laird  professes  to  believe  It.  Then  there  was 
tbe  assurance  that  the  system  would  oost 
"oiily"  five  bllUon  dollars,  a  figure  which 
Senator  Symington  estimates  ought  to  be 
cicjer  to  ten  billions.  Congress  was  told  that 
the  mlaslles  would  be  emplaced  far  from 
population  centers;  tnmiedlately  tbe  sltee 
were  located  in  tbe  midst  of  our  greatest  ur- 
ban areas.  One  after  another,  the  Penta- 
goti's  propaganda  lines  are  being  exposed  as 
a  cra&s  manipulation  of  public  opinion  de- 
signed to  commit  the  nation  to  unending  es- 
calition  o(  '.he  arms  race. 

Ihls  is  not  U\e  tlrst  time,  of  course,  tbat 
tbe  military  estabiialunent  has  sought  to  ma- 
nipulate public  opinion  by  misrepresenting 
tbe  (acts  When  the  Pueblo  was  captured  by 
North  Korea  the  Navy  set  up  a  self-righteous 
uproar  which  con  now  be  seen  as  a  smoke 
sorsen  to  hide  its  own  blunders.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  selaed  on  tbe  incident  to  call 
up  12.500  reeervlsts.  most  of  whom  never 
went  to  Korea  or  even  Vietnam,  but  are  now 
holding  down  desk  Jobs  around  the  world 
while  regulars  are  beuig  released — all  to  en- 
able tbe  Pentagon  to  show  a  budget  cut  with- 
out actually  cutting  manpower. 

As  the  Pvj-blo  inquiry  goes  on.  doubt  deep- 
ens aa  to  tbe  Navy's  contention  tbat  the  ship 
never  violated  Korean  territorial  waters.  To 
secure  the  release  of  tbe  crew  our  Govern- 
ment in  (act  acknowledged  a  violation,  and 
then  pretended  to  repudiate  the  acknowl- 
edgement; but  the  "repudiation."  It  Is  now 
clear,  waa  itself  a  mlsrepreeentatlon  for  tbe 
purpose  of  deceiving  tbe  American  public. 

Tlie  nuMt  conspicuous  and  ominous  case  of 
official  mendacity  remains  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  In  August,  1964,  which  triggered  the 
disastrous  Vietnam  war.  As  I.  P.  Stone  points 
out  Ln  The  New  York  Review,  tbe  whole  truth 
about  thu  fateful  affair  has  not  yet  been 
told,  and  we  agree  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  reopen  its  in- 
quiry to  find  out  the  whole  truth. 
•  Enough  has  come  out  from  the  Pentagon's 
own  testimony  to  suggest  that  the  alleged 
Aug.  4  attack  on  two  American  deetroyers 
off  North  Vietnam  many  never  have  taken 
place.  U  it  did  take  place,  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  It  was  In  reeponse  to  an  act  of 
war  by  our  destroyers,  which  were  engaged 
In  espionage  In  support  of  South  V'.etnaniose 
operations  planned  and  equipped  by  us.  7et 
the  American  people  were  told  that  the 
destroyers  bad  been  wentonly  attacked  while 
on  "routine  patrol."  and  on  tbe  strength  of 
this.  Congress  was  Induced  to  sign  a  blank 
check  which  President  Johnson  construed 
as  authorizing  him  to  plunge  the  nation  into 
an  undeclared  war  in  which  30.000  young 
Americans  have  died. 

Throughout  tbat  war  the  military  eetab- 
lisbment  has  repeatedly  mislead  the  people 
with  promisee  of  victory  just  around  the 
corner  and  tendentious  accounts  of  mythical 
triumphs,  such  as  tbe  siege  at  Khe  Sanh.  It 
even  sought  to  oonTlnce  the  public  that  the 
Communiata'  ataggerlng  Tet  offensive  last 
year,  which  drove  President  Johnson  out  of 


(^oe  and  compelled  him  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  milttMry  eaolatinn.  was  in  tact  a  defeat 
for  the  OonununlaU  and  a  vlotary  for  us. 

Wa  think  tbe  Omertran  people,  to  put  it 
quite  bluntly,  are  tired  of  being  Ued  to.  It 
U  gradually  dawning  on  them  that  they  were 
titeked  Into  a  frulUeas  war  wblcb  their 
leaders  do  not  know  how  to  end.  and  tbat  a 
military  establishment  grown  fat  on  inflated 
budgets  is  determined  to  maintain  Its  drain 
on  the  national  economy  by  manipulating 
public  opinion  in  its  own  Intereet.  No  task 
before  the  American  people  exceeds  In  im- 
portance tbat  of  recapturing  democratic  con- 
trol of  their  own  destiny,  and  making  It  a 
destiny  of  peace. 

(Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Poet,   Feb. 

17.  19691 

Tux  Big  ABM  Bxainwash 

There  is  more  obviously,  to  the  Great  De- 
bate over  the  Sentinel  ABM  System  than  lus 
hitherto  met  the  eye.  Judging  from  a  report 
on  the  front  page  of  this  newspaper  yester- 
day. The  report  told  of  two  memoranda  to 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  last  f.i'.l. 
One  was  from  the  present  Secretary  o(  the 
Army,  lii.  Stanley  R.  Resor,  and  the  other, 
a  supporting  document  from  the  manager  o( 
the  project  to  build  the  Sentinel  System,  Lt. 
Gen.  Alfred  D.  Starblrd.  Together  they 
spelled  out  in  breathtaking  detail  a  complex 
and  comprehensive  public  relations — not  to 
say  propaganda — campaign  to  convince  the 
American  public,  and  Congressional  critics. 
and  wayward  scientists  and  the  citizens  re- 
siding in  or  around  prospective  Sentinel  Eltes 
tbat  in  every  way  these  weai>ons  are  good 
for  you. 

A  perfectly  respectable  case  can  be  in.ide 
tbat.  within  reason  and  suitable  limits,  they 
are:  something  must  have  recommended  the 
project  to  two  successive  Defense  Secretaries 
in  the  Johnson  Administration.  And  if  the 
Sentinel  Is  not  in  fact  as  essential  to  our 
security  as  it  Is  said  to  be,  there  would  still 
be  nothing  wrong  about  tbe  Army  arguing 
the  point.  We  pay  our  military  men  to  tell 
us  what  we  need  for  our  safety,  and  we  ex- 
pect their  civilian  leaders  and  the  Congress 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  military  argu- 
ments, and  cast  them  up  against  our  other 
priorities,  and  make  a  Judgment  that  t:ikes 
more  than  tbe  military  \'lew  of  things  into 
account. 

So  there  Is  no  quarrel  here  with  the  right 
of  military  men  to  make  their  pitch  .ind 
there  was  very  little  In  the  Reaor  and  Star- 
bird  memoranda  tbat  added  anything  new 
to  the  Army's  argument.  What  tbe  Army  was 
proposing  to  say  about  the  Sentinel,  In  short. 
was  not  the  startling  thing  about  these 
memoranda  to  Mr.  Clifford.  What  was  as- 
tonishing and  disturbing — the  part  that  had 
not  met  the  eye — was  the  way  the  pitch  was 
to  be  made,  the  sweep  and  Intensity  of  the 
Amay's  intended  campaign.  That,  and  the 
plain  evidence  tbat  an  important  part  of  the 
whole  operation  was  clearly  calculated  not  to 
meet  tbe  eye;  the  Army's  band  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  visible.  That's  what  is  genuineh 
uiisetcllng — the  suggestion,  for  example,  cf 
clandestine  complicity  with  the  contractors 
for  the  Sentinel  program  In  carefully  coordi- 
nated public  relations  undertakings  to  tou: 
tbe  virtues  of  this  weapons  system:  the  un- 
abashed intention  to  plant  or  inspire  favor- 
able magazine  articles  by  scientists  who  are 
proponents  in  direct  response  to  opponents 
of  the  program  within  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

"Several  highly  placed  and  reputable  U.S. 
scientists  have  spoken  out  in  print  against 
the  Sentinel  missile  system,"  Mr.  Resor  wrote 
to  Mr.  Clifford,  and  after  naming  a  few  of 
them  (Hans  Betbe,  George  Klstlakowsky, 
Jerome  WIesner)  and  complaining  of  the 
dlffl'^ulty  of  replying  without  dlscloelng  se- 
crets, he  went  on  to  say: 
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"It  Is  essential  that  aU  possible  questions 
raised  by  these  opponents  be  answered,  pref- 
erably by  nongovernment  scientists. 

"We  will  be  in  contact  shortly  with  scien- 
tists who  are  familiar  with  the  Sentinel  pro- 
eram  and  who  may  see  fit  to  write  articles 
(or  publication  supporting  the  technical  fea- 
sibility and  operational  effectiveness  of  the 
Sentinel  system. 

"We  shall  extend  to  these  scientists  all 
possible  assistance." 

so  there  It  Is,  and  what  are  we  to  make 
now  of  the  next  learned  dissertation  pub- 
lished by  a  sclentUt  in  favor  of  the  Sentinel? 
Will  It  be  his  handiwork,  or  General  Star- 
bird's?  And  what  are  we  to  make  of  some  of 
the  other  aspects  of  this  campaign— the  In- 
structlons  proposed  by  the  General,  for  ex- 
ample tbat  "personnel  afnUated  with  the 
sentinel  Public  Affairs  Program  will  cooper- 
ate and  coordinate  with  Industry  on  public 
relations  efforts  by  industries  Involved  in  the 
Sentinel  Program"?  Will  Army  officers  write 
the  advertising  copy,  or  merely  furnish  the 
photographs  of  successful  missile  shots? 

There  Is  less  to  be  said  against  some  or 
the  other,  more  conventional  plans,  for  a 
heavy  round  of  visiting  with  Congressmen 
and  Governors  and  Mayors  and  community 
leaders  and  editors  and  publishers,  for  ex- 
ample, except  that  you  do  have  to  ask  what 
all  this  is  going  to  cost:  the  junketing,  the 
mobile  displays,  the  preparation  of  infor- 
mation kits  and  a  library  of  useful  quota- 
tions, the  film  cllpe  and  taped  interviews  and 
all  tbe  rest. 

But  mostly  you  wonder  whether  this  isn  t 
too  much— too  covert,  too  all-pervasive,  too 
overpowering.  For  If  this  Is  standard  operat- 
ing procedure,  as  they  say,  for  the  Army,  and 
(or  all  Its  works,  it  presumably  Is  standard 
(or  other  services,  too.  And  this  adds  up.  In 
our  view  to  a  good  deal  too  much  brain- 
washing o(  the  American  public  and  a  good 
deal  too  much  intrusion  by  the  military  into 
American  political  IKe. 

I(  this  is  what's  going  on.  It  is  too  much. 
In  any  case  we'd  like  to  know.  The  Sentinel 
Is  too  a  serious  an  issue  to  be  settled  by  an 
Army  propaganda  campaign,  on  the  one 
hand  or  by  a  counter-reaction  to  such  a  cam- 
paign, on  tbe  other,  by  the  antipathy  to  the 
idea  o(  tbe  citizens  In  one  community,  or  by 
anything  other  than  the  merits  of  the  mat- 
ter and  a  balanced  reckoning  of  where  our 
national  Interest  lies.  That  the  Army  should 
embark  on  so  massive  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign so  far  in  advance  of  Congressional 
approval  of  the  project,  and  by  the  use  of 
such  dubious  methods.  Is  a  thing  apart, 
though  no  less  important  on  that  account, 
and  one  which  we  would  hope  the  Congress, 
would  also  like  to  know  a  good  deal  more 
about. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AND 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  is 
currently  holding  hearings  on  S.  7  and 
S.  544,  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Acts  of  1969.  One  of  the  major  sections  of 
that  legislation  provides  that  no  lease, 
license,  or  permit  may  be  granted  by  a 
Federal  department  or  agency  until  the 
appropriate  water  pollution  control 
agency  has  certified  that  applicable  water 
quality  standards  will  not  be  violated. 

Recent  comments  of  Judge  Frank  Cof- 
fin of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit  underlined  the  inadequacy 
of  existing  law.  Judge  Coffin's  opinion  of 
January  13,  1969.  In  New  Hampshire 
against  the  Atomic  EMergy  Commission 
and  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power 
Corp.  affirmed  a  lower  court  decision 


that  the  Commission  did  not  err  In  refus- 
ing to  consider  the  possibility  of  thermal 
pollution  from  a  nuclear  power  facility. 

Judge  Coffin  noted  the  Commissions 
view: 

Its  own  efforte  ...  are  Umlted  to  forward- 
ing recommendations  relating  to  thermal 
effects  ...  to  applicants  and  state  and  local 
authorities  and  encouraging  cooperation  by 
the  applicant  with  the  proper  governmental 
agencies. 

The  position  of  the  AEC  in  this  case, 
Judge  Coffin  found,  is  strongly  supported 
by  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  the 
statements  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Judge  Cof- 
fin maintained: 

We  confront  a  serious  gap  between  the 
dangers  of  modern  technology  and  the  pro- 
tections afforded  by  law  as  the  commission 
Interprets  it. 

We  have  the  utmost  sympathy — 

He  continued — 
with  the  appellant  and  with  the  sister 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  which 
took  the  same  position  before  the  commis- 
sion That  position  was  simply  that  adequate 
planning  be  required  of  the  applicant  be/ore 
a  construction  permit  Is  issued  to  assure  all 
feasible  protection  against  thermal  pollution 
Instead  of  waiting  until  heavy  Investment 
has  been  made,  and  damage  has  occurred  or 
is  imminent. 

The  relevant  provisions  of  S.  7  and  S. 
544  have  been  considered  in  previous 
sessions  of  Congress,  but  have  not  been 
passed.  Judge  Coffin's  decision  and  the 
tragic  oil  spUl  off  the  California  coast 
are  warnings  which  we  no  longer  can 
afford  to  ignore.  Judge  Coffin  has  drawn 
his  conclusions  "with  regret"  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  acted,  but  the  people 
of  New  England  can  only  hope  that  they 
are  spared  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. _^ 

The  burden  is  now  on  Congress.  Those 
who  ask  only  that  the  values  of  the  envi- 
ronment be  considered  before  decisions 
of  this  magnitude  are  made  have  no- 
where else  to  turn.  Congress  must  decide 
whether  the  day  of  reckoning  should  be 
postponed  imtU  the  power  of  reckoning 
has  been  forfeited. 


HOPE  FOR  LITHUANIA 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
never  in  all  the  history  of  mankind  did 
the  freedom  of  so  many  people  and  na- 
tions hang  so  precariously  in  the  balance 
as  it  did  in  the  late  1930's  and  1940's. 
For  many  people  in  many  lands  freedom 
was  then  a  new-found  thing— a  fragile 
and  gossamer  fabric  but  newly  woven 
into  their  lives.  And  in  this  period— just 
30  years  ago — a  massive  aggression 
against  human  freedom  and  the  dignity 
that  comes  with  such  fredom  was  being 
mounted  all  over  the  world. 

Already  freedom  was  a  thing  of  the 
past— never  fully  to  be  recaptured— for 
most  of  China.  The  armies  of  the  Empire 
of  Japan  had  spread  out  like  a  cancer 
through  that  land. 

Austria  had  been  stripped  of  her  free- 
dom by  the  rapacious  Nazis. 

Czechoslovakia  was  inert  under  the 
heel  of  the  conqueror. 

In  Africa  the  Lion  of  Judah  had  been 


driven  from  his  land  in  Ethiopia  by  the 
new  legions  of  Italian  fascism. 

The  massed  armies  and  airpower  of 
Germany  were  preparing  for  the  awful 
curtain  call  of  war  in  Europe. 

This  was  the  world  scene  in  which  a 
generation  of  Americans — now  the  lead- 
ers of  our  coimtry — came  to  manhood. 

And  the  scene  has  little  changed  since. 
All  their  active  adult  lives  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  been  faced  with 
the  grim  reality  that  freedom  is  not 
cheaply  come  by  nor  can  it  be  left  un- 
tended.  .         . 

Freedom  is  paid  for  in  blood  and  must 
be  guarded  with  the  sinews,  the  hearts, 
and  the  minds  of  all  those  who  have  been 
so  blessed. 

But  even  when  a  free  people  are  jeal- 
ous of  their  liberty  and  are  ready— in- 
deed, eager- to  fight  for  it  and  to  pro- 
tect it,  even  then,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  freedom  can  last. 

There  is  p)erhaps  no  more  tragic  ex- 
ample of  this  failure  of  our  times  than 
that  of  Lithuania.  This  tiny  land  on  the 
Baltic  Sea  has  a  proud  and  long  tradi- 
tion of  fighting,  and  dying,  to  protect 
and  preserve  their  freedom.  And  yet,  in 
that  entire  small  country  there  is  today 
no  liberty.  There  is  no  freedom  at  all. 

While  the  world  was  concerned  with 
the  great  events  of  World  War  II,  the 
collapse  of  freedom  in  France,  the 
scourge  of  Holland  and  Denmark  and 
Norway,  events  passed  almost  unnoticed 
that  were  equally  tragic,  if  on  a  smaller 

I  say  smaller  scale  because  the  totality 
of  what  happened  was  nowhere  near 
as  great  as  the  totality  of  destruction 
that  threatened  the  rest  of  Europe— 
in  Poland  and  the  Balkans  and  Belgium. 
But,  in  all  honesty,  there  is  no  scale 
by  which  to  measure  the  tragedy  that  is 
contained  in  the  loss  of  freedom.  For 
freedom  and  liberty  are  precious  to  each 
individual— and  their  loss  is  a  total 
tragedy  to  each  individual.  And  this 
tragedy  must  be  shared  by  all  men  every- 
where. „    , 

But  as  German  hordes  rolled  across 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  German  Air  Force  thundered 
over  the  skies  of  Britain  and  the  last 
bastion  of  freedom  was  threatened  across 
the  English  Channel,  other  monstrous 
events  were  taking  place  that  forecast 
an  even  more  lasting  blow  to  freedom. 
The  giant  tyranny  of  Russia  was  mobi- 
lizing itself  and  getting  set  to  move.  The 
Russian  armies  already  had  attacked 
Finland  and  that  gallant  little  country- 
suffering  and  torn  but  still  fiee— had 
fought  back.  But  as  the  summer  of  1940 
warmed  the  lands  about  the  Baltic  Sea 
the  cold  hand  of  death  was  preparing  to 
descend  upon  the  Baltic  States— Lithua- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The  Soviet 
armies  were  prepared  to  roll . 

And  in  July  of  1940  they  did  more. 
With  an  arrogance  so  blatant  that  they 
hardly  bothered  to  hide  their  aggressive 
intent  behind  even  a  subterfuge  of  pre- 
text, the  Russians  attacked  the  Baltic 

And  the  flickering  flame  of  freedom 
was  once  again  hidden.  

But,  Mr.  President,  that  flame  has  not 
been  extinguished.  Not  entirely. 

Just  as  freedom  is  fragile  and  must  be 
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protected,  the  spirit  of  freedom — that 
bumliur  ambition  to  be  free — is  strong 
and  cannot  be  totally  destroyfd.  The  flree 
of  freedom  may  diminish  and  flicker,  but 
they  cannot  be  extingiiished,  no  matter 
how  brutal,  no  matter  how  complete,  the 
tyranny  that  makes  the  attempt. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  events  of  this 
ptut  year  in  Czechoslovakia  we  see  some 
hope  for  all  the  people  now  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Europe.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  in  Czechoslovakia,  too,  the 
Soviet  might  was  used  in  an  allout  effort 
to  destroy  the  freedoms  so  hard  won  by 
the  Czech  people.  And  despite  all  the  ef- 
forts by  the  Soviets  enough  vestiges  of 
freedom  remained  so  that  it  appeared 
probable  that  freedom  once  again  would 
rise  triumphant.  And  even  despite  the 
brutality  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  the 
Czech  homeland  last  summer,  these  ves- 
tiges of  freedom  are  still  to  be  found  and 
the  Russian  invasion  has  not  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  people  completely  to 
heel. 

This  significant  development  portends 
well  for  the  other  captive  people  of  Eu- 
rope now. 

And  it  gives  us  renewed  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  the  people  of  Lithuania  will  once 
again  be  able  to  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom and  to  raise  their  heads  proudly  as 
members  of  the  community  of  free  men. 

This  is  but  little  solace  to  those  whose 
loved  ones  are  still  held  in  bondage. 

But  it  Is  a  hope  we  dare  now  to  offer 
them — as  we  never  dared  offer  it  before. 

And  it  is  upon  such  as  this  that  the  fire 
of  freedom  feeds,  and  nourishes  itself. 

Restoration  of  freedom  for  the  people 
of  Lithxiania  is  not  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. But  we  can  now  foresee  the  time 
when  it  can  be  restored. 


FORCED  LABOR— HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTION— XIX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
speak  once  again  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  human  rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women.  I  believe  it  would  be 
useful  to  recall  the  individual  history  of 
the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor. 

In  1947  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  first  requested  the  United  Nations 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  forced 
labor  wherever  it  existed  in  the  world. 
For  2  years  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  strongly  opposed  the  request 
for  an  Investigation.  But  in  1949  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  voted  to  request  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  to  investigate 
the  practice  of  forced  labor. 

The  ILO  responded  to  the  request  with 
vigor.  In  two  reports  subsequently  issued 
by  the  ILO,  the  investigating  committee 
fouiid  forced  labor  being  practiced  exten- 
sively in  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and 
Communist  China. 

These  findings  and  the  accompanying 
report  led  to  the  adoption  In  Geneva  on 
June  25,  1957,  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 

Ten  years  after  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  began  its  criisade  for  the 
adoption    of    the    conventloin.    It    was 


adopted.  Twenty  years  after  the  AFL 
started  the  fight,  76  naOona  had  ratUtod 
this  convention.  But  the  United  State* 
will  still  not  be  found  on  any  llat  of  ratl- 
firlng  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  ratified  the 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor. 

While  the  Soviets  have  ratified  the  Con- 
ventions on  Political  Rights  of  Women. 
Slavery,  and  Genocide,  they  have  care- 
full  ignored  consideration  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Forced  Labor.  The  reasons  for 
the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to  ratify  this 
convention  are  obvious.  But  the  United 
States  has  nothing  to  fear  from  ratifica- 
tion. Forced  labor  is  totally  alien  to  our 
entire  tradition. 

The  American  labor  movement  has 
carried  the  fight  for  the  abolition  of 
foEced  labor  long  and  valiantly.  Now  the 
Senate  can  help  to  finish  the  Job  the 
labor  movement  has  done  so  well  by  rati- 
fying the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor. 


THE  MENACE  OF  LIBERAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  2.  the  New  York  Review  of  Books 
included  an  article  by  Noam  Chomsky, 
ward  professor  of  linguistics  at  MIT, 
commenting  upon  the  role  of  the  aca- 
demic community  in  assessing  the  mis- 
takes of  American  foreign  p>ollcy  which 
led  to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
which  may  lead  to  further  involvements 
of  the  same  tragic  character.  He  pin- 
pointed a  problem  of  policymaking  which 
is  too  often  ignored  by  both  the  policy- 
makers and  their  critics  in  the  universi- 
ties— that  policy  premises  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  given  but  must  be  continuously 
reevaluated  to  reflect  changing  domestic 
and  international  realities  and  potenti- 
aUties. 

Mr.  Chomsky  further  elaborates  upon 
honest  academic  inquiry  and  the  obsta- 
cles which  inhibit  its  pursuit.  His  article 
identifies  the  status  quo  stagnation 
which  forces  government  to  pursue  pol- 
icy which  no  longer  is  effective  in  achiev- 
ing the  aims  for  which  It  was  devised  or. 
more  damaging,  policy  which  has  goals 
no  longer  consonant  with  the  problems 
which  require  priority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Menace  of  Liberal 
Scholarship"  together  with  subsequent 
criticism  and  Mr.  Chomsky's  answer  to 
that  criticism  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  Menace  of  Liberal  Scholarship 
(By  Noam  Chomaky) 

(Note.— "No  More  Vletnams?"  edited  by 
Richard  M.  Pfelffer.) 

In  a  recent  eaaay,  Conor  Crulae  O'Brien 
speaks  of  the  prooaaa  of  "counterrevolution- 
ary subordination."  which  poaee  a  threat  to 
scholarly  Integrity  in  our  own  countarrero- 
luUonary  society.  Just  as  "revolutionary  sub- 
ordination." a  phenomenon  often  noted  and 
rightly  deplored,  has  undermined  scholarly 
Integrity  In  re\'olutlonary  and  poat-revolu- 
tlonary  situations.  He  observes  that  "power 
In  our  time  has  more  Intelligence  in  Its  serv- 
ice, and  aUows  that  IntelUgence  more  dis- 
cretion aa  to  its  methods,  than  ever  before 
In  hlatory,"  and  suggeata  that  this  develop- 
ment Is  not  altogether  encouraging,  since  we 
have  moved  perceptibly   towards   the  state 


at  "a  society  maimed  through  the  systematic 
oorruptlon  of  lt«  InteUlgence."  He  urges  that 
"Increaaed  and  specific  vigilance,  not  Just  the 
elaboration  of  general  principle*.  Is  required 
from  the  Intellectual  community  toward 
specific  growing  dangers  to  Its  Integrity."  > 

Senator  Pulbrlght  has  developed  a  similar 
theme.  In  an  important  and  perceptive 
speeeoh.'  He  describes  the  failure  of  the 
universities  to  form  "an  effective  counter- 
weight to  the  mlUtary-lndustrlal  complex  by 
strengthening  their  emphasis  on  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  our  democracy."  Instend 
they  have  "joined  the  monoUth,  addi:.|; 
greatly  to  Its  power  and  influence."  Specifi- 
cally, he  refers  to  the  failure  of  the  social 
scientists,  "who  ought  to  be  acting  as  re- 
sponsible LAd  Independent  critics  of  the 
Oovernment's  policies."  but  who.  Instead, 
becomes  the  agents  of  these  polldea.  "While 
young  dissenters  plead  for  resurrection  of 
the  American  promise,  their  elders  continues 
to  subvert  It."  With  "the  surrender  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  neglect  of  teaching,  and  the 
distortion  of  scholarship."  the  university  "is 
not  only  faUlng  to  meet  Its  responsibilities 
to  Its  students:  It  Is  betraying  a  public 
trust." 

The  extent  of  this  betrayal  might  be  ar- 
gued: lu  existence,  as  a  threatening  tend- 
ency. Is  hardly  In  doubt.  Senator  Pulbrlgiu 
mentions  a  primary  cause:  the  access  to 
money  and  Influence.  Others  might  be  men- 
tioned: for  example,  a  highly  restrictive,  al- 
most universally  shared.  Ideology  and  the  in- 
herent dynamics  of  professlonallzatlon.  As 
to  the  former,  Pulbrtght  has  cited  elsewhere 
the  observation  of  TocquevUle  that  "I  know 
of  no  country  In  which  there  Is  so  little 
independence  of  mind  and  real  freedom  o! 
discussion  as  In  America."  Free  Institutions 
certainly  exist,  but  a  tradition  of  passivity 
ar.d  conformlsm  restricts  their  use — a  cynic 
might  say  that  this  Is  why  they  continue  to 
exist. 

Tlie  Impact  of  professlonallzatlon  Is  also 
clear.  The  "free-floating  Intellectual"  may 
occupy  himself  with  problems  because  o( 
their  Inherent  Interest  and  Importance,  per- 
haps to  little  effect.  The  professional,  how- 
ever, tends  to  define  his  problems  according; 
to  the  technique  that  he  has  mastered,  and 
has  a  natural  desire  to  apply  his  skills.  Com- 
menting on  this  process.  Senator  Clark 
quotes  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Harold  Agnew.  Di- 
rector of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratories 
Weapons  Division:  "The  basis  of  advanced 
technology  Is  Innovation  and  nothing  Is  more 
stlOlng  to  Innovation  than  seeing  one's  prod- 
uct not  used  or  ruled  out  of  consideration 
on  flimsy  premises  Involving  public  world 
opinion"  > — "a  shocking  statement  and  a 
dangerous  one."  as  Clark  rightly  comments 
In  much  the  same  way,  behavioral  scientists 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  In  possession  of 
certain  techniques  of  control  and  manipula- 
tion win  tend  to  search  for  problems  to  which 
their  knowledge  and  skills  might  be  rele- 
vant, defining  these  as  the  "Important  prob- 
lems": and  It  win  come  as  no  surprise  that 
they  occasionally  express  their  contempt  for 
"flimsy  premises  Involving  public  world  opin- 
ion" that  restrict  the  application  of  these 
skills.  Thus  among  engineers  there  are  the 
"weapons  cvUtlsts"  who  construct  their 
bombs  and  missiles,  and  among  the  be- 
havioral scientists  we  And  the  technicians 
who  design  and  carry  out  "experiments  with 
population  and  resources  control  methods" 
in  Vietnam.* 

These  various  factors — access  to  power, 
shared  Ideology,  professlonallzatlon — may  or 
may  not  be  deplorable  In  themselves,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  Interact  In 
such  a  way  aa  to  poee  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Integrity  of  scholarship  In  fields  that  are 
struggling  for  Intellectual  cont.erU  and  are 
thus  particularly  susceptible  to  the  work- 
ings of  a  kind  of  Gresham's  Law.  What  is 
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more  the  subversion  of  scholarship  poses  a 
Si^'t  to  society  at  large.  The  danger  U 
narttcularly  great  In  a  society  that  encourages 
loeclallzatlon  and  stands  In  awe  of  technical 
pxoertlse.  In  such  circumstances,  the  oppor- 
tunltles  ore  great  lor  the  abuse  of  knowledge 
.„d  technique— to  be  more  exact,  the  claim 
'to  knowledge  and  technique.  Taking  note  of 
the'e  dangers,  one  reads  with  concern  the 
rl-iims  of  some  social  scientists  that  their 
discipline  is  essential  for  the  training  of 
Those^to  whom  they  refer  as  'the  mandarins 
of  the  future." "  Philosophy  and  merature 
stlU  "have  their  value,"  so  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool 
of  MIT  informs  us.  but  It  Is  psychology,  soci- 
ology systems  analysis,  and  political  science 
that  provide  the  knowledge  by  which  '  men 
of  Dower  are  humanized  and  civilized.  In 
no  small  measure,  the  Vietnam  war  was  de- 
slaned  and  executed  by  these  new  mandarins, 
and  It  testifies  to  the  concept  of  humanity 
and  civilization  that  they  are  likely  to  bring 
to  the  exercise  of  pou-er" 

Is  the  new  access  to  power  of  the  tech- 
nical intelligentsia  a  delusion  or  a  growing 
reality?   There   are   those   who   perceive   the 
•skeletal    structure    of    a    new    society      in 
which  the  leadership  will  rest  "with  the  re- 
search   corporation,    the    Industrial    labora- 
tories   the   experimental   ttatlons,   and    the 
universities,"  with  "the  scientists,  the  mathe- 
maticians, the  economists,  and  the  engineers 
of  the  new  computer  technology"  .  .  .     not 
onlv   the    best   talents,    but   eventually   the 
whole  complex  of  social  prestige  and  social 
status.  wlU  be  rooted  in  the  Intellectual  and 
scientific  communities." '  A  careful  look  at 
the  "skeletal  structure"  of  this  new  society. 
If  such  It  is,  is  hardly  renssurln-.  As  Daniel 
Bell     the    Columbia    University    sociologist, 
points  out.   "It  has  been   war  r.-ither   than 
bcace  that  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  acceptance  of  planning  and  technocratic 
modes  In  government,"  and  our  present    mo- 
bilized   society"    1«    one    that    Is    geared    to 
the  "socUl  goal"  Of  "mlllUry  and  war  pre- 
paredness." Bell's  relative  optimism  regard- 
ing the  new  society  comes  from  his  assump- 
tion that  the  university  Is  "the  place  where 
theoretical  knowledge  Is  sought,  tested,  and 
codified   in   a   dlsUiterested   way.     and   that 
"the   mobilized    postures   of    the   Cold   War 
and  the  space  race"  are  a  temporary  aberra- 
tion,  a  reaction  to   Communist   aggressive- 
ness. ^  ^^ 
In   contrast,    a    strong   argument   can    be 
made  that  the  university  has.  to  a  significant 
degree    betrayed  its  public  trust;  that  mat- 
ters   of    foreign    policy    are    very    much      a 
renex  of  Internal  p.olitlcal  forces"  as  well  as 
economic  Institutions  (rather  than    a  Judg- 
ment about  the  national  Interest.  Involving 
strategy  decisions  based  on  the  calculations 
of     an     opponent's     strength     and     Inten- 
tions");   that  the   mobilization   for   war   U 
not  "Irony"  but  a  natural  development,  given 
our  present  social   and   economic   organiza- 
tion;   that    the    technologists    who    achieve 
power  are  those  who  can  perform  a  service 
r  r  existing   institutlonc:    and   that  nothing 
but  catastrophe  IB  to  be  expected  from  still 
further  centralization  of  decisionmaking  m 
government   and   a   narrowing  base  of  cor- 
porate affiliates.  The  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  gives  little  reason  to  feel  optimistic 
about  these  developments. 

What  grounds  are  there  for  supposing  that 
those  whose  claim  to  power  is  based  on 
knowledge  and  technique  wlU  be  more  be- 
nign in  their  exercise  of  power  than  those 
whose  claim  Is  based  on  wealth  or  aristo- 
cratic origin?  On  the  contrary,  one  might 
expect  the  new  mandarin  to  be  dangerously 
;.rrogant.  aggressive,  and  Incapable  of  ad- 
justing to  failure,  as  compared  to  his  prede- 
cessor, whose  claim  to  power  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  honesty  about  the  limitations  of 
his  knowledge,  lack  of  work  to  do,  or  demon- 
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strable   mistakes.*   In    the   Vietnam    cataa 
trophe,  air  of  these  factors  are  detectable. 
There  U  no  point  In  overgenerallzlng,  but 
neither  history  nor  psychology  nor  sociology 
elves  us  any  particular  reason  to  look  forward 
with  hope  to  the  rule  of  the  new  mandarins. 
In  general,  one  would  expect   any   group 
with  access  to  power  and  affluence  to  con- 
struct an  Ideology  that  will  Justify  this  state 
of  affairs  on  grounds  of  the  general  welfare. 
For  Just  this  reason.  Bell's  thesis  that  Intel- 
lectuals are  moving  closer  to  the  center  of 
power,  or  at  least  being  absorbed  more  fully 
into    the    decision-making    structure.    Is    to 
some  extent  supported  by  the  phenomenon 
of  counterrevolutionary  subordination  noted 
earlier  That  Is,  one  might  anticipate  that,  as 
power  becomes  more  accessible,  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  society  will  recede  from  vision, 
the  status  quo  will  seem  less  flawed,  and  the 
preservation  of  order  will  become  a  matter 
of  transcendent  Importance.  The  fact  Is  that 
American      Intellectuals      are      Increasingly 
achieving  the  status  of  a  doubly  privileged 
elite  •  first,  aa  American  citizens,  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  second,  because 
of  their  role  In  American  society,  which  Is 
surely  quite  central,  whether  or  not  Bell's 
prediction  proves  accurate.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion    the    dangers    of    counterrevolutionary 
subordination,    both    In    the    domestic    and 
international  spheres,  are  apparent.  I  think 
that  O'Brien  Is  entirely  correct  In  pointing 
to  the  necessity  for  "Increased  and  specific 
vigilance"  to  the  danger  of  counterrevolu- 
tionary subordination,  of  which,  as  he  cor- 
rectly remarks,  "we  hear  almost  nothing." 

Several  years  ago  Seymour  M.  Lipset  en- 
thusiastically  proclaimed   in   Political   Man 
that  "the  fundamental  political  problems  of 
the  Industrial  revolution  have  been  solved," 
and  that  "this  very  triumph  of  democratic 
socl^il  evolution  In  the  West  ends  domestic 
politics    for    those    Intellectuals    who    must 
have  ideologies  or  Utopias  to  motivate  them 
to  social  action."  During  this  period  of  faith 
in    "the  end  of  Ideology,"  even  enlightened 
an*   informed   commentators   were   Inclined 
to    present    remarkable    evaluations    of    the 
state  of   American  society.  Daniel  Bell,  for 
example,  wrote  that  "In  the  mass  consump- 
tion economy  all  groups  can  easily  acquire 
the  outward  badges  of  status  and  erase  the 
visible    demarcations."*    Writing    In    Com- 
mentary.  In   October,    1964.   he    maintained 
that  we  have  In  effect  already  achieved  "the 
egalitarian  and  socially  mobile  society  which 
the    'free    floating    Intellectuals'    associated 
with  the  Marxist  tradition  have  been  calimg 
for  during  the  last  hundred  years."  For  all 
the   detectable  general   rise   In   standard   of 
living,    the    judgment    of    Qunnar    Myrdal 
seems   far   more   appropriate   to   the   actual 
cltuatlou:  "The  common  Idea  that  America 
Is  an  immensely  rich  and  affiuent  country  Is 
very  much  an  exaggeration.  American  afflu- 
ence is  heavily  mortgaged.  America  carries  a 
tremendous  burden  of  debt  to  Its  poor  peo- 
ple That  this  debt  must  be  paid  Is  not  only 
a  wish  of  the  do-gooders.  Not  paying  It  Im- 
Dlles  a  risk  for  the  social  order  and  for  de- 
mocracy ns  we  have  known  It." '»  Surely  the 
claim   that  all  groups  can  easily  enter  the 
mass  consumption  economy  and  "erase  the 
visible  demarcations"  Is  a  considerable  ex- 
.iggeratlon. 

Similar  evaluations  of  American  society  ap- 
pear frequently  in  contemporary  scholarship. 
To  mention  Just  one  example,  consider  the 
analysis  that  Adam  Ulam,  the  Harvard  ex- 
nert  on  Russian  Communism,  gives  of  Marx  s 
concept  of  capitalism:  "One  cannot  blame  a 
contemporary  observer  like  Marx  for  h^  con- 
viction that  industrial  fanaticism  and  self- 
rlehteousness  were  Indelible  traits  of  the 
capitalist.  That  the  capitalist  would  grow 
more  humane,  that  he  would  slacken  In  his 
ceaseless  pursuit  of  accumulation  and  ex- 
pansion, were  not  impressions  readily  war- 
ranted by  the  English  social  scene  of  the 
1840's  and   'SO's." "   Again,  for  aU  the  Un- 


portent  changes  In  industrial  society  over  the 
past  century,  it  still  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
hear  that  the  capltalUt  has  slackened  In  his 
ceaseless  pursuit  of  accumulation  and  ex- 
pansion.'- ,  ,, 

Remarks  such  as  these  Illustrate  a  failure 
to  sense  the  reality  of  contemporary  society, 
which  may  not  be  directly  traceable  to  the 
newly  found  (or  at  least  aspired  to)  access 
to  power  and  affluence,  but  which  Is,  never- 
theless, what  one  would  expect  In  the  de- 
veloping Ideology  of  a  new  privileged  elite. 

Various  strands  of  this  Ideology  are  drawn 
together  In  a  recent  article  In  Encottntcr  by 
Zbloniew  BrzezlnskI  of  Columbia,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  conceptions  and  attitudes 
that  appear  in  recent  social  thought  are  eum- 
marlzed— I  am  tempted  to  say  "parodied. 
BrzezlnskI  too  sees  a  "profound  change"  tak- 
ing place  m  the  Intellectual  community,  as 
"the  largely  humanist-oriented,  occasionally 
Ideologlcally-mlnded  intellectual-dissenter, 
who  sees  his  role  largely  In  terms  of  proffer- 
ing social  critiques,  is  rapidly  being  displaced 
either  by  experU  and  specialists,  who  become 
Involved  In  special  governmental  undertak- 
ings or  by  the  generallsts-lntegrators.  who 
become  In  effect  house-Ideologues  for  those 
in  power,  providing  overall  intellectual  In- 
tegration lor  disparate  actions." 

He    suggests    that    these     "organlzatlon- 
orlented.    appUcatlon-mlnded    intellectuals" 
can   be   expected   to   Introduce   broader  and 
more  relevant  concerns  Into  the  political  sys- 
tem They  are  a  new  meritocratic  elite,  "tak- 
ing over  American  life,  utilising  the  unlver- 
sltles.    exploiting    the    latest    techniques    of 
communications,    harnessing    as    rapidly    ns 
possible   the   most  recent  technological   de- 
vices." Presum.ably.  their  civilizing  Impact  is 
revealed  by  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made     in    this    new    "historical   era"   which 
America  alone  has  already  entered,  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  that  confoiinded  tlie 
bumbling  poUUcal  leaders  of  past  eras— the 
problems  of  the  cities,  of  pollution,  of  waste 
and  destructlveness,  of  exploltaUon  and  pov- 
erty Under  the  leadership  of  this  "new  breed 
of  politicians-Intellectuals."  America  has  be- 
come "the  creative  society;  the  others,  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously,  are  emulative." 
We  see  this,  for  example.  In  mathematics,  the 
biological  sciences,  anthropology,  philosophy, 
cinema,  music,  historical  scholarship,  and  so 
on.  where  other  cultures,  hopelessly  outdis- 
tanced,   merely    observe    and    imitate    wl^at 
America  creates.  Thus  we  move  toward  a  new 
"  'suner-culture,'      strongly     Influenced      by 
American  life,  with  Its  own  universal  elec- 
tronic-computer   language  .  .  .,"    where    an 
enormous  end  growing  "psycho-cultural  paT 
separates  America  from  the  rest  of  the  "de- 
veloped world." 

It  is  impossible  even  to  Imagine  what 
BrzezlnskI  thinks  a  "universal  electronic- 
computer  language"  may  be— to  anyone  who 
knows,  the  reference  Is  ridiculous — or  what 
cultural  values  he  thinks  will  be  created  by 
the  new  "technologlcaUy  dominant  and  con- 
ditioned technetron"  who,  he  apparently  be- 
lieves, may  prove  to  be  the  "truer  repository 
of  that  Indefinable  quality  we  call  human." 
It  would  hardly  be  rewarding  to  try  to  dis- 
entangle Brzezlnskl'E  confusions  ar.d  misi.n- 
derstandlngs.  What  Is  InteresUng,  rather.  Is 
the  way  his  dim  awareness  of  current  develr 
opments  In  science  and  technology  is  used 
to  provide  an  ideological  jusUficatlon  for  the 
"increasing  role  In  the  key  decision-making 
institutions  of  Individuals  with  special  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  attainments,"  the  new 
"organisation-oriented,  appUcatlon-mlnded 
intellectuals"  based  In  the  university,  "the 
creative  eye  of  the  massive  ccmmunicaUons 
complex."  „  .    ,,    1 

Parallel  to  the  assumption  that  all  is  basi- 
cally well  at  home  Is  the  widely  articulated 
beUef  that  the  problems  of  international 
society,  too,  would  be  subject  to  intelligent 
management,  were  It  not  for  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Commtmlsts.  One  aspect  of  this 
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complacence  is  tli«  belief  tb«t  the  Cold  War 
waa  entirely  the  reeult  of  Riuslan  (later 
Chinese)  acRreeelveneae.  For  example,  Daniel 
Bell  haa  deacrlbed  the  origins  of  the  Cold 
War  In  the  following  terms:  "When  the 
Russians  began  stirring  up  the  Greek  guer- 
rilla KAM  In  what  bad  been  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged at  Teheran  as  a  British  sphere  of  in- 
nuence,  the  Communists  began  their  cry 
against  Anglo-American  Imperialism.  Follow- 
ing the  rejection  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  Communist  coup  In  Czechoslovakia  In 
February.  ltM8.  the  Cold  War  was  on  In 
earnest."  '^  This  will  hardly  do  as  a  balanced 
and  objective  statement  of  the  origins  of 
the  Cold  War — in  particular,  the  renuirk  con- 
cerning the  Russians  In  Greece  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  historical  record,  though  It 
Is  hardly  necessary  to  doc\iment  British  and 
American  Intervention:  "  but  the  distortion 
It  reflects  is  an  inherent  element  In  Bell's 
optimism  about  the  new  society,  since  It 
enables  him  to  maintain  that  our  Cold  War 
position  Is  purely  reactive,  and  that  once 
CoDununlst  belligerence  Is  tamed,  the  new 
technical  Intelligentsia  can  turn  Its  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  more  decent 
society. 

A  related  element  In  the  ideology  of  the 
liberal  Intellectual  la  the  Arm  belief  In  the 
fundamentai  generosity  of  Western  policy 
toward  the  third  world.  Ulam,  again,  pro- 
vides fk. typical  example:  "Problems  of  an  In- 
ternaUoo^l  society  undergoing  an  economic 
and  Ideological  revolution  seem  to  defy  .  .  . 
the  generosity — granted  its  quallflcatlons 
and  errors — that  haa  characterized  the  poli- 
cy of  the  leading  democratic  powers  of  the 
West.  '  "  Even  Hana  MOtfenthau  succumbs 
to  this  Illusion.  He  summarizes  a  discussion 
of  intervention  with  these  remarks:  ".  .  .  we 
have  Intervened  In  the  political,  military  and 
economic  affairs  of  other  countries  to  the 
tune  of  far  In  excess  of  tlOO  billion,  and  we 
are  at  present  Involved  In  a  costly  and  risky 
war  In  order  to  build  a  nation  In  South  Viet- 
nam Only  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
will  question  the  generosity  of  these  efforts, 
which  have  no  parallel  In  history  "  "  What- 
ever one  may  think  ubout  the  $100  billion. 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  why  anyone  should  have 
taken  seriously  the  professed  "generosity"  of 
our  effort  to  build  a  nation  In  South  Viet- 
nam, any  more  than  the  similar  professions 
of  benevolence  by  our  many  forerunners  In 
such  enterprises.  Generosity  has  never  been 
a  conunodlty  in  short  supply  among  powers 
bent  on  extending  their  hegemony. 

Still  another  strand  in  the  ideology  of  the 
new  emerging  elite  is  the  concern  for  order, 
for  maintaining  the  status  quo.  which  Is 
now  seen  to  be  favorable  and  essentially  Just. 
An  excellent  example  Is  the  statement  by 
fourteen  leading  political  sclentlsU  and  his- 
torians on  US  Asian  policy,  distributed  last 
December  ( 19«7)  by  the  Freedom  House  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Institute."  These  scholars  refer 
to  themselves  as  "the  moderate  segment  of 
the  academic  community."  Ttie  designation 
Is  accurate:  they  stand  midway  between  the 
two  varieties  of  extremism,  one  which  de- 
mands that  we  destroy  everyone  who  stands 
in  our  path,  the  other  that  we  adopt  the 
principles  of  international  behavior  that  we 
require  of  every  other  world  power.  The  pur- 
pose of  their  statement  Is  to  challenge  those 
among  us  who.  overwhelmed  by  guilt  com- 
plexes, find  comfort  in  asserting  or  Imply- 
ing that  we  are  always  wrong,  our  critics 
always  right,  and  that  only  doom  lies  ahead." 
They  And  our  record  In  Asia  to  be  "remark- 
ably good,"  and  applaud  our  demonstrated 
ability  to  rectify  mistakes,  our  "capacity  for 
pragmatism  and  self-examination"  and 
healthy  avoidance  of  narrow  nationalism." 
capacities  which  distinguish  us  among  the 
major  societies  of  this  era." 

The  moderate  scholars  warn  that  "to  avoid 
a  major  war  In  the  AsU-Paclflc  region.  It  U 
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essential  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
deter,  restrain,  and  counterbalance  Chinese 
power."  True,  since  the  Korean  War.  "China 
has  exercised  great  prudence  in  avoiding  a 
direct  confrontation  with  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union."  and  it  is  likely  that 
China  win  "continue  to  substitute  words  for 
acts  while  concentrating  upon  domestic  Is- 
sues." Still,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  this,  and 
must  therefore  continue  our  efforts  to  tame 
the  dragon.  One  of  the  gravest  problems 
posed  by  China  is  its  policy  of  "Isolatluiilbt 
fanaticism."  obviously  a  serious  threat  to 
peace  Another  danger  Is  the  terrifying  figure 
of  tiao  Tte-tung,  a  romantic,  who  refuses  to 
accept  the  "bureaucratism  essential  to  the 
ordering  of  this  enormously  complex,  ex- 
tremely difficult  society."  The  moderate 
scholars  would  feel  much  more  at  ease  with 
the  familiar  sort  of  technical  expert.  wJio  is 
committed  to  the  "trhimph  of  bureaucrat- 
ism." and  who  refrains  from  romantic  ef- 
forts to  undermine  the  party  apparatus  anU 
the  discipline  that  It  Imposes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  a  substantial  threat 
posed  by  China,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modemte  scholars,  though  their  statement 
falls  to  express  it.  The  threat  U:  revealed  by 
such  remarks  as  this,  by  a  liberal  Journalist 
from  the  Philippines:  ■'■ 

"In  China  a  fourth  of  the  human  race  have 
found  the  solution  to  the  twin  scourges  of 
Asia:  poverty  and  Ignorance.  Not  completely, 
to  be  sure,  but  these  have  ceased  to  be  the 
big  problems  of  survival  that  they  are  In  the 
rest  of  Asia.  In  evaluating  the  achievement 
of  man.  his  ideology,  the  ellmlnaUon  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  disease — In  a  na- 
tion peopled  by  700  million — Is  a  feat  to 
compare  with  the  proudest  successes  of 
America  and  Russia  In  space  exploration. 
Where  man  has  done  away  with  greed,  envy, 
dishonesty,  he  has  scored  a  signal  victory  for 
the  human  spirit.  Iten  is  uplifted  and  the 
human  spirit  is  exulted.  This  is  the  reality  of 
New  China." 

The  spread  of  such  attitudes  threatens  the 
long-range  goals  outlined  prophetically  long 
ago  by  Brooks  Adams:   "...  to  enter  upon 
the  development  of  Kaatem  Asia  and  to  re- 
duce It  to  part  of  our  own  economic  system." 
In   order   to  contain   this   threat.    American 
policy  seeks  to  hamper  the  development  of 
China,  while  Amertcaa  ■cholarsbtp  raises  the 
specter  of  Chines*  acgression  and  fanaUclsm. 
Moreover,  the  moderate  scholars  announce 
their  support  for  "our  basic  position"  In  Viet- 
nam. A  Communist  victory  in  Vietnam,  they 
argue,  would  "gravely  Jeopardize  the  poesi- 
blllties  for  a  political  equilibrium   in  Asia, 
seriously  damage  our  credibility,  deeply  affect 
the  morale — and  the  pollclo* — of  our  Asian 
allies  and  the  neutrals."  By  a  "political  equi- 
librium," they  do  not.  of  course,  refer  to  the 
status  quo  as  of  l94&-«  or  as  outlined  by  in- 
ternational   agreement   at   Geneva    in    1S&4. 
They  do  not  explain  why  the  credibility  of 
the   United  Statas  is  more  important  than 
the  credibility  of  the  indigenous  elements  in 
Vietnam   which   have   dedicated    themselves 
to  a  war  of  national  liberation.  Nor  do  they 
explain  why  the  morale  of  the  military  dic- 
tatorships of  Thailand  and  Taiwan  must  be 
preserved.   They   merely   hint  darkly  of   the 
dangers  of  a  third  world  war.  dangers  which 
are   real    enough,   and   which   are   Increased 
when  advocates  of  revolutionary  change  face 
an   external   counterrevolutionary   force.    In 
principle,  such  dangers  can  be  lessened  either 
by  damping  revolutionary  ardor  or  by  with- 
drawing the  counterrevolutionary  force.  The 
latter,  however  is  unthinkable,  irresponsible. 
The  crucial  assumption  In  the  program  of 
the  moderate  scholars  Is  that  we  must  not 
encourage    those  elements  committed  to  the 
thesis  that  violence  is  the  best  means  of  ef- 
fecting change."  It  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  it  Is  not  violence  as  such  to  which  the 
moderate  scholars  object.  On  the  contrary, 
they   approve   of   our   violence   in   Vietnam 
which,  as  they  are  well  aware,  enormously 
exceeds  that  of  the  Vietnamese  enemy.  To 


further  underline  this  point,  they  cite  as  our 
greatest  triumph  in  Southeast  Asia  the  "dra- 
matic changes"  that  have  taken  place  in 
Indonesia — of  which  surely  the  most  dra- 
matic has  been  the  massacre  of  several  Inio- 
dred  thousand  people.  But  this  massacre,  like 
our  extermination  of  Vietnamese.  Is  not  a 
use  of  violence  to  effect  social  change,  and 
Is  therefore  legitimate.  What  Is  more.  It  i.iay 
be  that  those  massacred  were  largely  ethnic 
Chinese  and  landless  peasants,  and  that  Die 
"counter-coup"  in  effect  reestablished  tr.ifii- 
tlonal  authority  more  firmly.'*  If  so,  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  should  not  deplore  this 
use  of  violence,  and.  In  fact,  the  moderate 
scholars  delicately  refrain  from  alluding  lo 
It  in  their  discussion  of  dramatic  changes 
In  Indonesia.  We  must  conclude  that  when 
these  scholars  deplore  the  use  of  violence  to 
effect  change,  It  Is  not  violence,  but  rather 
social  change  that  they  find  truly  disturbing 
Social  change  that  departs  from  the  plottrfi 
course  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  threat  to 
order  Is  too  great. 

So  great  is  the  Importance  of  stability  :\n(l 
order  that  even  reform  of  the  sort  that  re- 
ceives American  authorization  must  often  be 
delayed,  the  moderate  scholars  caution.  In- 
deed, many  types  of  reform  increase  liiti.i- 
bUity.  however  desirable  and  essential  they 
may  be  in  long-range  terms.  For  people  under 
siege,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  security."  The 
reference,  needless  to  say,  is  not  to  security 
from  American  bombardment,  but  rather  to 
security  from  the  »Tong  sorts  of  political 
and  social  change. 

The  policy  recommendations  of  the  mod- 
erate scholars  are  based  on  their  particular 
ideological  bias,  namely  that  a  certain  form 
of  stability — not  that  of  North  Vietnam  or 
Korea,  but  that  of  Thailand,  Taiwan,  or  the 
Philippines — Is  so  essential  that  we  must  be 
willing  to  use  unparalleled  means  of  violence 
to  ensure  that  it  is  preserved.  It  Is  instruc- 
tive to  see  how  other  mentors  of  the  new 
mandarins  describe  the  problem  of  order 
and  reform.  Ithlel  Pool  has  formulated  the 
central  Issue  as  follows: 

"In  the  Congo,  In  Vietnam,  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  it  U  clear  that  order  depends 
on  somehow  compelling  newly  mobilized 
strata  to  return  to  a  measure  of  passivity 
and  defeatism  from  which  they  have  re- 
cently been  aroused  by  the  process  of  mod- 
emiaatlon.  At  least  temporarily,  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  requires  a  lowering  of  newly 
acquired  aspirations  and  levels  of  political 
activity."  ■* 

This  is  what  "we  have  learned  in  the  past 
thirty  years  of  Intensive  empirical  study  of 
contemporary  societies."  Pool  Is  merely  de- 
scribing facts,  not  proposing  policy.  A  cor- 
responding version  of  the  facts  Is  familiar 
on  the  domestic  scene:  workers  threaten  the 
public  order  by  striking  for  their  demands, 
the  Impatience  of  the  Negro  community 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  body  politic. 
One  can,  of  course.  Imagine  another  way  in 
which  order  can  be  preserved  in  all  suc.'i 
cases:  by  meeting  the  demands  or,  at  the 
very  least,  by  removing  the  barriers  that 
have  been  placed,  by  force  which  may  be 
latent  and  disguised,  In  the  way  of  attempts 
to  satisfy  the  "newly  acquired  aspirations." 
But  this  might  mean  that  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  would  have  to  sacrifice  some  degree 
of  privilege,  and  Is  therefore  excluded  as  a 
method  for  maintenance  of  order.  Such  pro- 
posals are  likely  to  meet  with  little  sympa- 
thy from  Pool's  new  mandarins. 

From  the  doubly  privileged  position  of  the 
American  scholar,  the  transcendent  impor- 
tance of  order,  stability,  and  nonviolence 
(by  the  oppressed)  seems  entirely  obvious: 
to  others,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  If  we 
listen,  we  hear  such  voices  as  this,  from  an 
economist  In  India: 

"It  as  disingenuous  to  Invoke  'democracy,' 
due  process  of  law,'  'non-violence,'  to  ration- 
alise the  absence  of  action.  For  meaning- 
ful concepu  under  such  conditions  become 
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meaningless  since.  In  reality,  they  Justify 
S^relenuess  pervasive  exploitation  of  the 
ZLm»-  *t  once  a  denial  of  democracy  and 
f^ore'  slnUter  form  of  violence  perpetrated 
on  the  overwhelming  majority  through  con- 
tractual forms." "  ^  _» 
Moderate  American  scholarship  does  not 
,eem  capable  of  comprehending  these  slm- 

""t^^  more  accurate,  we  should  say  that 
txose  liberal  Intellectuals  who  are  In  the 
^stream  of  'responsible  opinion"  and 
Xee  voices  are  heard  in  «»«  <:o»f«>«,^' 
Ttate  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
Dolnt  of  view  of  the  oppressed  and,  corre- 
^ndlngly,  formulate  the  problems  of  Inter- 
Knal  affairs  In  entirely  1'ffe';e''tJ^'»y»; 
Thus  Roger  Hllsman  suggests  in  his  book  ro 
Move  a  Nation  that  the  most  "divlBlve  Is- 
Tue"  that  faced  the  "hard-headed  and  prag- 
matic liberals"  of  the  new  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration was  the  problem  of  coinbat- 
ing  "modem  guerrllla  warfare,  as  the  Com- 
munists practice  It,"  that  Is,  as  -internal 
war  an  ambiguous  aggression  that  avoids 
dlrei:t  and  open  attack  violating  interna- 
tloTal  frontiers  .  ."  (Italics  his) .  Apparently, 
the  hard-headed  pragmatic  liberals  were  not 
divided  over  our  right  to  violate  Interna- 
tional frontiers  (and  our  treaty  commit- 
ments). ._.    ^      .     _|M 

AS  a  prime  example  of  the  "kind  of  criti- 
cal searching  analysis"  that  the  new.  liberal, 
revitalized  State  Department  sought  to  en- 
courage. Hllsman  cites  a  study  *»»»«*>  ex- 
Dlalns  how  the  United  States  might  have 
acted  more  effectively  In  its  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Mossadegh  government  In  Iran. 
Why  were  we  within  our  rights  In  overthrow- 
inK  the  Mossadegh  and  Arbenz  governments 
(both,  in  Hllsman*  view,  legitimate  govern- 
ments)? The  reason  he  gives  Is  simple.  Both 
men  had  concealed  "the  intention  of  creating 
a  Communist  state"— In  fact,  so  well  had 
they  concealed  thU  intention  that  to  this  day 
no  one  has  ben  able  to  find  significant  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  it.  But  Allen  Dulles 
was  "fundamentally  right."  according  to 
HlUman.  In  urging  support  for  "loy^  ann- 
Communist  elements"  even  though,  obvious- 
ly, "no  InvltaUon  'was  extended  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  power." 

Of  course  these  attitudes  persist.  As  an  Il- 
lustration, consider  the  book  No  More  Viet- 
nams».  the  record  of  a  conference  held  in 
June.  1968.  at  the  Adlal  Stevenson  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  where  a  number  of 
scholars  "with  special  knowledge  of  the  war 
and  Its  Implications"  met  to  determine  Just 
what  had  gone  wrong  in  Vietnam."  The  dis- 
cussion is  introduced  by  Professor  Samuel 
Huntington,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Government  at  Harvard  and  a  prominent  ad- 
viser to  the  State  Department.  He  explains 
that  in  evaluating  an  intervention,  "results 
are  all  that  count"  Thus  the  Dominican  In- 
tervention appear*  to  have  been  a  succras 
even  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  felt  In  1965  that 
there  were  no  "good  political  and  moral 
grounds  .  .  .  whatsoever  for  Intervening  In 
the  Dominican  Republic." 

Why?  Because  "whether  or  not  there  was 
a  threat  of  conununlst  takeover  on  the  Is- 
land, we  were  able  to  go  In.  and  restore  or- 
der negotiate  a  truce  among  conflicting 
parties,  hold  reasonably  honest  elections 
which  the  right  man  won.  withdraw  our 
troops,  and  promote  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  social  and  economic  reform.' 
Thus  the  intervention  was  consistent  with 
the  general  purposes  and  methods  of  Inter- 
vention, namciy.  the  attempt  "to  minimize 
violence  and  InstabUlty  In  foreign  countries" 
(though  not.  of  course,  to  minimize  the  kind 
of  violence  accompanying  our  dramatic  suc- 
cess In  Indonesia:  nor  to  support  the  kind  of 
stablUty  we  find  In  North  Vietnam,  which 
has  "probably  the  most  stable  government  In 
Southeast  Asia" — a  "bitter  truth  but  a  real 
one."  according  to  Professor  Huntlng:ton) . 
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Huntington's    concern    for    stability    and 
nonviolence  reveals  Itself  sOll  more  clearly 
In  hU  recent  thoughts  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion   in    Foreign    Affairs    (July.    1968).    Our 
problem  in  Vietnam  is  that  "with  haU  the 
population  still  in  the  countryside,  the  Viet 
Cong  will  remain  a  powerful  force  which  can- 
not be  dislodged   from   Its   constituency  so 
long  as  the  constituency  continues  to  exist. 
Clearly,  then,  we  must  ensure  that  "the  con- 
sUtuency"— the    rural    population    of    Viet- 
nam—ceases to  exist.  Professor  Huntington 
does   not  shrink   from   this   conclusion.   On 
the  contrary,  he  notes  that  "in  an  absent- 
minded  way  the  United  States  In  Vietnam 
may  well  have   stumbled   upon  the  answer 
to  'wars  of  national  liberation.'  "  He  elabo- 
rates  this   answer    In    commenting    on    the 
claim  of  the  counter-Insurgency  expert  Sir 
Robert   Thompson    that   guerrillas    are    im- 
mune "to  the  direct  application  of  mechani- 
cal  and  conventional   power."   Not  so.  says 
Professor  Huntington. 

"In  the  light  of  recent  events,  this  state- 
ment needs  to  be  seriously  qualified.  For  If 
the    -direct   application    of    mechanical   and 
convenUonal  power'  takes  place  on  such   a 
massive  scale  as  to  produce  a  massive  ml- 
Kration  from  countryside  to  city,  the  basic 
Assumptions  underlying  the  Maoist  doctMne 
of  revolutionary  war  no  longer  operate.  The 
Maoist- inspired  rural  revolution  is  undercut 
by  the  American-inspired  urban  revolution. ' 
What  about  the  htmian  consequences  or 
the   "direct   application   of   mechanical   and 
convenUonal  power"  on  a  scale  sufficient  to 
eliminate  the  constituency  of  the  Viet  Cong 
by  "forced-draft  urbanization"?  True,     the 
social  costs  of  this  change  have  been  dramatic 
and   often   heart-rending."   but  this   Is   not 
HunUngton's    department.    He    U    not    con- 
cerned with  the  social  costs  of  the  mterest- 
ing  sociological  phenomenon  of  "urbaniza- 
tion "  but  rather  vrtth  the  new  possibilities  It 
affords  "to  minimize  violence  and  instability 
In  foreign  countries."  ..„„„, 

Of   course,   Huntington   continues,     alter 
the  war    massive  government  programs  will 
be  required  either  to  resettle  migrants  m 
rural  areas  or  to  rebuild  the  cities  and  pro- 
mote peacetime  urban  employment.  In  the 
meantime.  whUe  the  war  continues,  urban- 
ization is  Elgnlflcantly  altering  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  Viet  Cong."  Thus  while  the  war  continues 
we  can  control  the  urban  population  in  sluins 
and  refugee  camps— some  of  which  caused 
Senator  Stephen  Young,  after  a  recent  trip, 
"to  think  about  what  we  denounced  in  World 
War  II  when  we  talked  about  Dachau  and 
other  concentration  camps  In  Germany"  =^ 
and  then,  after  the  war.  when  the  "right 
man"  will  have  won  In  a  "reasonably  honest 
election."    we    can    reverse    the    process    oi 
"urbanization"  and  even  rebuUd  the  cities 
we  have  destroyed,  in  a  typical  gesture  of 
traditional    American    benevolence     Mean- 
while  we  can  continue,  absent-mindedly,  to 
contribute    to    the    theory    and    practice    of 
poUtlcal  development  by  more  Intensive  ar- 
tlUery  and  aerial  bombardment  In  the  rural 

aireas. 

A  useful  supplement  to  these  views  Is  pro- 
vided, once  again,  by  Professor  Ithlel  Pool, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  PoUtlcal 
Science  at  MIT  and  a  typical  example  of  a 
liberal  and  "moderate"  scholar.  At  the 
Stevenson  Institute  conference.  Pool  ob- 
serves that  "our  worst  mistake  In  Vietnam 
clearly  was  to  Initiate  the  bombing  of  the 
north."  The  explanation  Is  Interesting: 

"Before  that  started.  It  was  my  view  that 
the  United  States  as  a  democracy  could  not 
stand  the  moral  protest  that  would  arise  If 
we  rained  death  from  the  skies  upon  an  area 
where  there  was  no  war.  After  the  bombing 
started.  I  decided  I  had  been  In  error.  For  a 
while  there  seemed  to  be  no  outcry  of  protest, 
but  time  brought  it  on.  Now  I  would  return 
to  my  original  view  with  an  important  modi- 
fication namely,  time.  PubUc  reactions  do 
not  come  immediately.  Many  actions  that 


public  opinion  would  otherwise  make  Impos- 
sible, are  possible  if  they  are  short-term.  I 
believe  we  can  fairly  say  that  unless  it  is 
severely  provoked  or  unless  the  war  succeeds 
fast,  a  democracy  cannot  choose  war  as  an 
instrument  of  policy." 

This  is  spoken  In  the  tone  of  a  true  scien- 
tist correcting  a   few  of  the  variables  that 
entered   Into  his  computations— and.  to  be 
sure.    Professor    Pool    Is    scornful    of    those 
"antl-lntellectuals."    such    as    Senator    Ful- 
brlght    who  do  not  comprehend  "the  vital 
importance  of  applied  social  science  for  mak- 
ing the  actions  of  our  government  In  foreign 
areas  more  rational  and  humane  than  they 
have  been."  In  contrast  to  the  antl-lntellec- 
tuals, the  applied  social  scientist  understands 
that   It   Is   perfectly   proper   to   "rain   death 
from  the  skies  upon  an  area  where  there  was 
no   war,"  so   long   as   we   "succeed    fast."   If 
victory    Is    delayed,    "the    cohesion    of    the 
democratic  community"  virtll  be  destroyed  by 
the  choice  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
Furthermore,   we  cannot   abandon   this   in- 
strument of  policy,  for  we  must  "come  to 
reaUze  that  we  can  live  In  safety  only  in  a 
world  m  which  the  political  systems  of  all 
states    are   democr.itlc    and    pacifically    ori- 
ented"—like  ours.  Though  it  would  be  pref- 
erable "to  influence  political  outcomes"  with 
out  the  use  of  force,  we  must  continue  to 
be    ready    "to   cope    with    dangerous   armed 
ideologists"  as  In  Vietnam,  at  least  until  the 
various   "aspects   of   our   value  system"- In 
particular.   Its  "paclflc  orientation"— spread 
more  widely  throughout  the  world. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  then,  that  our 
failure  In  Vietnam  Is  traceable  to  a  serious 
inadequacy  in  our  ovm  political  system:  Its 
inability  to  contain  the  moral  outrage  that 
resulted  when  we  began  to  rain  death  on  a 
country  where  there  was  no  war.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely  the  conclusion   reached   by   Professor 
Pool   who  Is  not  short  on  logic :  ".  .  .  we  are 
paying  an  inordinate  price  for  our  goals 
and  "in  that  sense  we  certainly  have  failed— 
but  more  In  the  United  States  than  in  Viet- 
nam.   The    agonizing    political    lesson    that 
racto.  this  country  is  that  there  has  been  a 
failure   of   our   own   political   system.     The 
performance  of  our  political  system  has  been 
"disappointing"  and  "gloomy"  (but  not  too 
Bloomy,    since    "there   Is    no   evidence    that 
either   the   government   or   the   majority   or 
the  public  are  ready  to  withdraw  abruptly 
in  disarray  from  Vietnam").  Our  system  has 
proven  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the  "Inten- 
sity of  dissent"  which,  along  with  other  fac- 
tor, threatens  domestic  stability.  "These  are 
fallings  of  which  we  usually  accuse  the  Viet- 
namese, but  the  criticism  is  more  fairly  ad- 
dressed against  ourselves." 

In  short,  a  democratic  community  Is  in- 
capable of  waging  aggressive  war  in  a  brutal 
manner,  and  this  Is  a  failure  of  democracy. 
What  is  wrong  Is  not  the  policy  of  raining 
death  on  an  area  where  there  Is  no  war.  still 
less  the  far  more  Intensive  bombardment  or 
South  Vietnam,  which  goes  unmentloned. 
What  Is  wrong  Is  the  Inability  of  a  democratic 
system  to  contain  the  inevitable  dissent  and 
moral  outrage.  The  conclusion  appears  obvi- 
ous and  we  may  ask  how  long  It  vrtll  be 
before  at  least  some  Influential  voices  in 
liberal  America  will  explain  the  necessity 
for  removing  the  major  impediment  to  the 
achievement  of  what  Professor  Pool  refers 
to  as  "our  national  goals." 

Huntington,  incidentally,  appears  to  share 
the  qualms  of  his  colleague  regarding  the 
inadequacies  of  democracy  as  a  political  sys- 
tem In  a  period  when,  as  Pool  puts  it.  we 
feel  "massively  threatened."  Thus  he  recom- 
mends that  our  "Involvements"  be  kept  "rea- 
sonably limited,  discreet,  and  covert  (my 
ItaUcs).  and  he  feels  that  even  the  shift 
toward  Introversion  in  our  society  "  may  have 
"side  benefits."  in  that  the  "more  lUnlted 
forma  of  foreign  involvement"  to  which  we 
will  be  restricted  will  be  facilitated  In  the 
sense  that  there  wiU  be  less  public  attention 
and  concern  directed  to  these  Issues.' 
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TlM  ch«r»eterUUoa  of  Pool'*  more  rmtloiuU 
and  buDiAue  social  acl«Dce  approach  are  re- 
vealed Ln  other  remarka.  Thua  be  obeerraa. 
rather  caaually.  that  In  19«4  "the  only  capa- 
ble political  structure  In  Vietnam  |w«a|  the 
Viet  Cong."  and  that  it  waa  then  "obvious 
that  except  for  American  forces  the  Viet 
Ck>nc  would  take  oyer  Vietnam."  He  Is  Im- 
pressed, however,  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
Amatloua  invasion  this  Is  no  longer  so  ob- 
vloaa,  and  this  in  his  view  justl&es  the  Amer- 
ican Intervention.  Recall  the  decisions  that 
were  taken  by  the  American  goveriunent  In 
1964,  under  the  conditions  that  Pool  de- 
scribes. In  No  More  Vietnamx?.  we  learn  from 
James  Thomson,  East  Asian  specialist  at  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  White  House 
between  IMl  and  1964.  that  In  the  summer 
of  1904  the  President's  chief  advisers  met  and 
decided  unanimously  that  poet-election 
strategy  must  Involve  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  This  Is  a  useful  reminder,  In  De- 
cember 1968,  of  the  relevance  of  electoral 
politics  to  questions  of  International  affairs. 
In  1964,  as  Professor  Pool  Is  no  doubt  aware, 
there  were  no  regular  North  Vietnamese  units 
known  to  be  In  the  South  and  only  a  bare 
trickle  of  supplies.  Pool  might  also  agree 
with  the  observation,  at  the  same  confer- 
ence, of  Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  RAND  Corporation 
consultant  to  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
Vietnam,  that  "the  bombing  In  the  South 
has  gp^e  on  long  enough  to  disrupt  the  so- 
-Gletyofdouth  Vietnam  enormously  and  prob- 
ably permanently."  that  "we  have  of  course, 
demolished  the  society  of  Vietnam."  He  might 
even  concede  that  there  Is  Justice  In  the 
somber  assessment  of  Bernard  Fall  that  "It 
Is  Vlet-Nam  as  a  cultural  and  historic  entity 
that  Is  threatened  with  extinction"  as  "the 
countryside  literally  dies  under  the  blows  of 
the  largest  military  machine  ever  unleashed 
on  an  area  of  this  size  "  -•  None  of  this,  how- 
ever, suggests  to  the  more  rational  and  hu- 
mane social  scientist  that  perhaps  we  have 
committed  even  a  worse  "mistake"  than 
adopting  policies  that  threaten  domestic 
stability. 

In  Introducing  the  Stevenson  conference 
proceedings,  Huntington  observes  that  "It  Is 
obvious  that  otir  Involvement  has  Imposed 
on  us  severe  costs — In  men,  money,  and  psy- 
chological composure — which  make  It  all  look 
like  a  horrible  mistake."  He  Is  concerned, 
however,  that  a  misreading  of  the  Vietnam 
experience  may  cause  "a  Vietnam  hang-up" 
among  future  policy  makers  who  may  tend 
to  refrain  from  Intervention  even  where  Its 
costs  to  us  win  be  quite  tolerable.  Points 
of  view  expressed  at  the  conference  were  di- 
verse, but  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  these  remarks 
of  Huntington's  represent  something  of 
a  majority  opinion.  According  to  Stanley 
Hoffmann  of  Harvard,  "Vietnam  Is  an  ex- 
treme case:  the  most  inappropriate  terrain 
for  the  application  of  concepts  that  have 
proved  fertile  and  adequate  elsewhere."  It 
was  not  our  goals  In  Vietnam  that  were 
wrong,  but  our  "ignorance  of  the  context 
and  excessive  self-confidence."  In  "negative 
interventions,"  as  in  Guatemala  and  Iran, 
where  "we  did  not  exactly  know  what  we 
were  for,  but  we  did  know  what  we  were 
against  ...  we  have  sometimes  been  quite 
successful";  "as  (or  this  category  of  Inter- 
ventions. I  would  argue  that  In  the  future 
we  at  least  ought  to  define  more  rigorously 
what  It  Is  that  so  threatens  us  that  we  (eel 
we  have  to  intervene  either  by  political  sub- 
version or  by  military  action." 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  another  participant, 
adds  that  the  "conceptual  roots"  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy  are  "the  noble  traditions  of 
Stlmsonlantsm  and  liberal  evangelism" — re- 
spectively, the  view  that  aggression  must 
never  go  unpunished  and  that  "we  have  an 
obligation  to  deal  with  poverty,  repression, 
and  injustice  'everywhere  In  the  world.' " 
These  "entirely  honorable  strands  in  Ameri- 
can thinking  about  our  role  In  the  world  .  .  . 
reached  a  final  and  tragic  misapplication  in 


Vietnam."  Henry  Klaslngar,  who  concedes 
that  our  goals  in  Vietnam  were  like  those 
of  the  French,  is  concerned  with  our  "altru- 
ism," our  tendency  to  believe  "that  we  have 
to  support  every  moral  government  in  the 
world  which  gets  Into  difficulty" — as,  for  ex- 
ample. In  Oreece  and  Thailand,  and  so  gen- 
erally throughout  the  "Free  World."  Super- 
ficiality of  analysis  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
legitimacy  In  principle  of  forceful  Interven- 
tion— when  It  can  succeed — were  character- 
istic features  of  much  of  the  discussion.  Par- 
ticipants who  did  not  share  the  general  as- 
sumptions were,  for  the  most  part,  met  with 
incomprehension,  and  their  views,  when  dis- 
cussed at  all,  were  distorted  beyond  recog- 
nition »■  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  more 
searching  critical  analysis  was  expressed — 
though  rarely  heard — is  perhaps  a  hopeful 
!<lgn.  It  suggests  porsibllltles  for  younger 
scholars  who  hope  to  break  free  of  the  Ideo- 
logies! constraints  that  so  often  subvert 
scholarship,  or  simply  block  serious  Inquiry. 

There  are  other  sources  from  which  we 
learn  what  applied  social  science  has  to  offer 
for  the  formation  of  more  rational  and  hu- 
mane policies.  Consider,  for  example,  a  recent 
study  by  Charles  Wolf,  senior  economist  of 
the  RAND  Corpor,itlon  '*  Wolf  suggesu  that 
we  abandon  the  approach  of  the  "hearts-and- 
mlnds"  school  of  counterlnsurgency,  replac- 
mg  It  with  a  more  hardheaded  model  that 
has  as  Its  "unifying  theme"  the  concept  of 
"Influencing  behavior,  rather  than  attitudes." 
In  this  more  scientific  approach,  "confisca- 
tion of  chickens,  razing  of  houses,  or  destruc- 
tion of  villages  have  a  place  In  counterlnsur- 
gency efforts"  If  they  serve  to  shape  behavior 
m  desired  directions.  An  added  advantage  of 
this  more  scientific  approach  Is  that  it  will 
'modify  the  attitudes  with  which  counter- 
insurgency  efforts  are  viewed  in  the  United 
States"  (When  we  turn  to  the  United  States, 
of  course,  we  are  concerned  with  people  whose 
attitudes  must  be  taken  Into  account,  not 
merely  their  behavior). 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  aspect  of  such 
scholarly  work  Is  the  way  In  which  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  behavioral  sciences  Is  used  to 
lend  a  vague  aura  of  respectability.  One 
might  construct  some  such  chain  of  asso- 
ciations as  this.  Science,  as  everyone  knows, 
IS  responsible,  moderate,  unsentimental,  and 
otherwise  good.  Behavioral  science  tells  us 
that  we  can  be  concerned  only  with  behavior 
and  control  of  behavior.  Therefore  we  should 
t>e  concerned  only  with  behavior  and  control 
of  behavior:  and  it  Is  responsible,  moderate, 
unsentimental,  and  otherwl.se  good  to  control 
behavior  by  appropriately  applied  reward  and 
punishment.  Concern  (or  loyalties  and  atti- 
tudes Is  emotional  and  unscientific.  As  ra- 
tional men,  believers  in  the  scientific  ethic, 
we  should  be  concerned  with  manipulating 
behavior  in  a  desirable  direction,  and  not  be 
deluded  by  mystical  notions  of  freedom.  In- 
dividual needs,  or  popular  will. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  behavioral  sciences  because  they  lend 
themselves  to  such  perversion.  On  other 
grounds,  the  "behavioral  persuasion"  seems 
to  me  to  lack  merit:  It  seriously  mistakes  the 
method  ot  science  and  imposes  pointless 
methodological  strictures  on  the  study  of 
man  and  society,  but  this  Is  another  matter 
entirely.  It  is,  however,  (air  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  popularity  of  this  approach 
Is  baaed  on  Its  demonstrated  achievements, 
and  to  what  extent  on  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  refashioned  as  a  new  coercive  Ideology 
with  a  faintly  scientific  tone  In  passing,  I 
think  It  Is  worth  mentioning  that  the  same 
questions  can  be  raised  outside  politics,  spe- 
rlfi^^ly  In  connection  with  education  and 
therapy. 

Applied  social  science  of  the  sort  I  have 
been  discussing  plays  a  dual  role  In  counter- 
revolutionary efforts:  an  ideological  role.  In 
providing  an  aura  of  legitimacy  for  interven- 
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tlon;  and  a  practical  role.  In  designing  and 
Implementing  "material  and  human  resourc- 
es control  oxethods,"  to  use  ctirrent  Jargon.  In 
the  former  capacity.  It  has  had  some  effec- 
tiveness In  establishing  the  pretense  that  op- 
position to  the  barbarism  of  the  Vietnam  war 
(or  the  use  of  such  "emotional"  terms  m 
describing  It)  is  an  exercise  In  "antl-lntellec- 
tuallsm,"  I  am  In  no  position  to  Judge  how 
seriously  this  work  Is  taken  by  those  wlio 
actually  direct  counterlnsurgency  operations. 
But  In  the  Stevenson  Institute  conference, 
a  number  of  participants  who  are  In  a  pesi- 
tion  to  Judge  indicated  that  it  may  be  taken 
seriously.  Adam  YarmoUnsky  states  that 
"Vietnam  turned  out  to  be  a  testing  ground 
for  these  new  kinds  of  forces  and  tech- 
niques," rather  in  the  way  that  Spain  served 
as  a  "testing  ground"  for  Hitler  and  Stnlin 
thirty  years  ago.  According  to  James  Thom- 
son, a  "potential  danger  for  the  future  of 
American  foreign  policy  |ls|  the  rise  of  a  new 
breed  of  American  ideologues  who  see  Viet- 
nam as  the  ultimate  test  of  their  doctrine' 
(his  Italics).  They  are  "technocracy's  ov.n 
Maoists."  and  "their  doctrine  hides  high ' 
Evidently,  the  government  takes  this  type  of 
applied  social  science  seriously  enough  to 
favor  It  with  large  grants.  For  example.  Iihiel 
Pool,  in  addition  to  his  confidential  '  Re- 
search on  Urban  Insurgency,'  is  currently  di- 
recting $18,000  worth  of  confidential  research 
on  a  "Chleu  Hoi  Study"  and  $320,000  wonli 
on  "Problem  analysis,  Republic  of  VIetnnm. ' 
both  for  the  Advanced  Research  Project 
Agency  of  the  Defense  Department  (ARPA). 
through  the  SImulmatlcs  Corporation. =' 

One  is  reminded  of  the  prediction,  made  by- 
Franz  Borkenau  thirty  years  ago  In  The  Span- 
ish Cockpit  when  commenting  on  the  crusli- 
Ing  of  the  Spanish  revolution:  In  the  future, 
"every  revolution  Is  likely  to  meet  the  attack 
of  the  most  modem,  most  efficient,  most 
ruthless  machinery  yet  In  existence."  so  th.^t 
the  age  of  revolutions  free  to  evolve  according 
to  their  own  laws  Is  over."  Borkenau  was 
thinking  of  "the  advent  of  fascism,"  which 
reverses  the  traditional  alignment  of  forces 
in  which  "counterrevolution  usually  depend- 
ed upon  the  support  of  reactionary  powers. 
which  were  technically  and  intellectually  in- 
ferior to  the  forces  of  revolution."  He  did  not 
foresee  that  the  liberal  democracies  would 
play  the  role  that  he  assigned  to  the  fascist 
powers. 

Turning  to  the  Vietniun  war,  we  see  )>is 
error.  American  policy,  at  this  point,  cm 
liardly  be  subjected  to  rational  assessment. 
What  we  observe  is  simply  that  the  tech- 
nology created  by  American  science  Is  run- 
ning amuck,  while  academic  apologists  speak 
of  "Irony"  and  "blunders."  and  of  the  "tragic 
misapplication"  of  our  "noble  traditions."  of 
our  "grand  ideals"  and  humanitarian  go.-ils 
thwarted  by  inadequate  social  science  re- 
search. Recently  released  statistics  indicate 
that  nearly  three  million  tons  of  bombs  have 
been  dropped  In  Vietnam,  about  %  of  this 
total  having  fallen  In  South  Vietnam,  a  fip- 
ure  that  can  be  compared  to  the  two  million 
tons  dropped  by  the  US  Air  Force  in  .ill 
theaters  in  World  War  II  and  the  635.000 
tons  in  Korea.''  In  the  face  of  such  statistics. 
It  Is  ludicrous  to  discuss  the  question  of 
civilian  casualties  or  the  degree  of  devast;\- 
tlon. 

Since  the  T§t  offensive,  the  United  States 
has  in  effect  adopted  something  like  the 
"enclave  strategy"  recommended  earlier  by 
General  Gavin,  and  American  forces  have 
been  largely  occupied  with  the  attempt  to 
hold  the  American  bases  and  the  cities — 
including  the  "assassinated  city  "  of  Hue  that 
was  virtually  demolished,  block  by  block, 
house  by  house,  when  American  troops 
sought  to  recapture  it  from  the  NLP,  At  the 
Stevenson  Institute  Conference.  Daniel  Ells- 
berg pointed  out  that  Saigon  Itself  "Is  pre- 
eminently the  'oil  spot'  more  and  more,  al- 
most the  only  one;  with  a  few  other  cities 
and  towns  it  is  the  home  of  the  supporters 
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«f  the  OVN.  people  Who  have  been  driven  to 
lilj^n  by  What  Huntington  regards  as  our 
Semlzlng  instruments'  In  Vietnam, 
^bs  and^arUller,."  Insofar  as  American 
l^iegy  has  an  offensive  component.  It  ap- 
oears  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  B-52  and 
^,Zt  aerial  attacks,  which  cannot,  of  course. 
^'^stopS  brtM  Vietnamese  resistance 
^rclsa^  which  are  systematically  devas- 
tating large  areas  of  South  Vietnam  frotn 
me  suburbs  of  Saigon  to  the  Cambodian  and 
Laotian  borders  and  beyond. 

information  Is  scanty,  but  It  appears  that 
in   the   American-controlled  areas,   the   last 
remaining  "oil  spoU,"  there  are  signs  of  ero- 
sf^  of  support  lor  the  American  war  even 
among  tbe  urban  bourgeoisie.  At  best,  this 
support   has   been  flimsy.   Testifying   before 
Sels,  Rutherford  Poats-AID  directorof 
the    "Other    war"    in    Vietnam    from    1964— 
sereed  that  there  was  "certainly  a  substan- 
tial element  of  truth"  In  the  charge  by  Con- 
gressman Donald  Blegle  that  the  commodity 
import  program  is  a  "ransom"  paid  "to  essen- 
S     keep     certain    commercial     interests 
happy  enough  that  they  will  not  get  their 
svmpathlzers  out  In   the  streets  and   bring 
down  the  Government."  He  added  that  "the 
Government  of  Vietnam  has  not  been  able 
to  mobilize  national  support  in  the  way  of 
sacrifices  by  individuals,  flnanclal  sacjlflces 
on    the    order    desirable,"    and    agreed   that 
••commercial  leaders  ...  do  not  really  have 
the  level  of  commitment  that  they  need  to 
have  to  get  this  Job  done."  -  Since  the  Tet 
offensive,  general  disillusionment  appears  to 
have  deepened.  The  Students'  Association  of 
Salgon   last   June   submitted    the   following 
manifesto: 

"After  the  T6t  offensive,  the  majority  of 
south  Vietnamese  people  saw  that  the  coun- 
trv  was  about  to  undergo  a  historic  change. 
After  years  of   Incessant  fighting,  the  con- 
flict cannot  be  solved  by  a  military  victory, 
on   the   contrary,   the    bombardmenU   have 
caused  more  and  more  damage,  exhausted  the 
energy  of  the  people  and  the  national  po- 
tentials. Up  till  now  this  destruction  con- 
tinues due  to  foreign  imperialism.  "The  na- 
tional   clvlllzatlcm    has    become    therefore 
desperate.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  total  exter- 
mination and  seen  for  themselves  how  the 
bombardments    have   murdered    the    people, 
destroyed    painstakingly    erected    cgiwtruc- 
tlons.  the  Representative  Council  of  Saigon 
Students,  before  history,  before  the  people, 
before  the  whole  student  community  whose 
only   aim   la  to  serve   the   people,   solemnly 
declares:  It  is  now  the  moment  to  solve  the 
Vietnamese  conflict,  to  avoid  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  people  .  .  ."  * 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  official  newspaper 
of  the  Student  Association  was  closed  and 
its  editor  sentenced  by  a  military  tribunal 
to  five  years  at  hard  labor,  where  he  joins 
the  President  of  the  General  Association  o( 
Saigon  Students  and  many  of  the  other 
ofncers  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  Truong 
Dlnh  Dzu  and  Irmtimerable  others.  According 
to  the  Saigon  Dally  News,  there  are  100.000 
persons  In  South  Vietnamese  Jails,  suffering 
such  conditions  as  these : 

"The  Can  The  provincial  jail  [which]  was 
built  by  the  French  for  500  prisoners  is  now 
used  to  keep  over  2,000.  Other  prisons 
through  the  country  are  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Detainees  have  no  room  to  sit.  Legs  ol 
most  prisoners  have  been  swollen  for  having 
to  stand  on  their  feet  to  sleep  ..."=" 

The  Saigon  Daily  News  was  suspended  by 
the  Government  on  November  14.  the  tenth 
newspaper  closed  In  twenty  days. 

The  situation  In  the  occupied  areas  Is 
illustrated  In  many  small  ways,  for  example, 
by  the  foUowli*  passage  in  a  letter  from  a 
Vietnamese  girl  to  a  friend  In  I.V.S.:  »= 

"Sad  news  from  Mal:  She  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  government  troops,  accused  of 
being  a  VC  spy.  The  police  tortured  her  ter- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


rlbly.  so  she  had  been  In  the  hospital  for  21/2 
montlL.  NOW  she  Is  better,  but  still  very 
weak.  They  put  her  In  the  prison  now,  clalna- 
me  she  has  relaUves  with  the  VC.  She  could 
not  find  her  family  yet  because  the  village 
got  bombed  iwlth)  napahn  so  her  parents 
ran  away  I  am  so  sad.  I  have  known  her  for 
15  yelrs^  Shrhas  been  heartsick  and  quite 
mn^ent.  Besides,  she  worked  for  Americans^ 
Alas,  no  war  In  hUtory  can  be  dirtier  than 
the  one  in  Vietnam." 

It  Is  also  revealing  that  late  in  1967,  physi- 
cal requirements  for  the  Saigon  army  were 
lowered,  making  young  men  eligible  who 
weight  at  least  77  pounds."  Those  of  us  who 
cannot  truly  comprehend  what  it  means  to 
drop  more  than  two  million  tons  of  bombs 
on  South  Vietnam  can  perhaps  respond  to 
simple  facts  like  these.  . 

under  these  circumstances,  the  American 
government  has  finally  agreed  to  e"mlnate 
the  major  barrier  that  it  had  erected  against 
a  negotiated  settlment,  and  suspend  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  important 
toCr  !n  mind,  at  this  stage  in  the  V  etnam 
affair,  that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
has  always  been  a  marginal  component  In 
tl^  American  attack.  The  observations  of 
Adam  Yarmoimsky  at  the  Stevenson  Insti- 
tute conference  probably  express  fairly  ac- 
cu^at^lj     the    more    enlightened    Pentagon 

"'"In  retrospect  [the  strategic  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam!  was  probably  a  step  that 
should  never  have  been  taken,  since  It  pro- 
duced no  military  advantages  except  for  Its 
putative  favorable  Impact  on  morale  In  the 
south  But  It  was  taken,  at  least  In  part 
^cause  It  was  one  of  the  things  that  the 
United  States  military  forces  were  best  pre- 

□ared  to  do."  _„„ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  more  con- 
cisely the  argument  again  maintaining  an 
offensive  military  capability  in  a  country 
such  as  ours.  „»i,„- 

It  is.  however,  possible  to  imagine  other 
considerations   that   might   have   motivated 
the  bwnblng  of  North  Vietnam.  Recall  Pools 
Indent  that  only  American  military  forces 
iould  stop  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  South    a 
judgment   that   Is   widely   held.   RefaU   a^if 
that  m  February,  1965,  we  began  the  Inten- 
sive  bombardment  of   South   Vietnam,   and 
that    shortly  thereafter,  the  first  major  ele- 
ments of  a  vastly  expanded  American  Expedi- 
«^ary  Force  landed  In  South  Vietnam    It 
is  possible  that  the  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
nanTwas   undertaken   to   provide   a   propa- 
ganda cover   for   the   American   invasion  of 
?he  south,  to  lend  credence  to  the  pretense 
tSat  we  were  defending  South  Vietnam    rom 
"outside  aggression"— a  pretense  difficult  to 
maintain   in   the   light  of   the   Defense  De- 
partment statistics  on  assistance  from  North 
Vietnam  to  the  NLF. 

In  any  event,  attention  must  now  shift  to 
what  has  always  been  the  central  Issue:  Who 
Thall  rule  In  South  Vietnam?  Since  I960,  the 
official  statements  of  the  NLP  have  called  for 
"a  broad  national  democratic  coalition  ad- 
ministration .  .  .  including  representatives  of 
nil   Strata   of   people,   nationalities,   political 
nartles   religious  communities,  and  patriotic 
Te    onalltlel  "-a  coalition  which,  it  Is  fair  to 
assume,  would  be  dominated  by  the  Front- 
in  contrast,  the  United  States  has  insisted 
on  preserving  the  regime  that  ^e  have  In- 
stalled  and  maintained  by  force.  Why  do  we 
reject  any  solution  that  reflects  actual  poU.t  - 
cal  forces  In  South  Vietnam?  The  answer  Is 
hardly  obscure.  It  Is  expressed,  for  example, 
by  Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van  Do:  "We  are 
not  able  to  organize  South  Vietnam  politl- 
callv  so  we  cannot  accept  the  NLF  as  a 

Dolltlcal' party  ...  the  Integration  of  the 
Front  will  be  a  political  way  to  take  over 
SouHl  Vietnam."  ^  _. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  views  of  the  academic 
experts  are  not  very  different.  Reporters  haye 
generally  taken  a  similar  position.  Three 
American  correspondents  who  gave  confi- 
dential   testimony    recently    to    the    Senate 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  were  In  general 
agreement  that  the  Saigon  government     Is 
losing  the  political  war,"  that  "there  Is  no 
viable  political  force  In  Vietnam  other  than 
the  NLF  " "  As  Robert  Shaplen  has  noted, 
•"the  Communists   .   .   .   are  obviously  more 
willing  to  risk  a  poliflcal  flght  than  Saigon  is. 
both  in  Paris  and  In  South  Vietnam,  since 
•the  great  advantage  they  have  Is  that  they 
can  face  the  problems  of  peace  and  address 
themselves  to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  Vietnamese  national- 
ists as  well  as  Communists."  ^  In  this  respect, 
little  has  changed  in  the  past  two  decades. 
For  these  reasons,  we  have  resisted  a  po- 
litical settlement,  and  still  are  attempting  to 
do  so    Thus  we  now  make  the  cynical  de- 
mand that  the  Viet  Cong  de-escalate  in  the 
South,  while  we  plan  openly  to  expand  our 
military  activities  In  response  to  their     re- 
straint." The  matter  Is  explained  clearly  in  a 
dispatch    from    Saigon    on   November    1    by 
Douglas  Robinson  of  The  New  yorkTim^^^ 
He  quotes  military  sources  who  outline  the 
plans  to  use  the  warplanes  freed  from  daily 
missions  over  North  Vietnam  "for  Increased 
air  strikes  to  support  ground  actions  in  the 
Luth.'"  Moreover,  "In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
American  warships  began  to  steam  toward 
positions   off   the   coast  of   South   Vletnauv 
Military  leaders  said  that  the  battleship  New 
Jersey  and  the  other  cruisers  and  destroyers 
that  had  been  used  to  bombard  the  North 
Vietnamese  coast  would  now  be  used  for  the 
military   operation    in    the    South"— as    has 
^nce  been  reported.  Other  reports  indicate 
that  bombing  m  Laos  will  triple  m  Intensity^ 
But    the    most    cynical    aspect    of    current 
American  mlUtary  planning  Is  Indicated  in 
the  "extremelv  Important  gain    now  antici- 
pated by  the  allied  military  command: 

"If  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  try  to 
build  up  their  forces  as  a  result  of  the  bonib- 
ine  halt  .  at  least  a  division  of  American 
troops  would  be  freed  to  carry  out  an  op- 
eration long  thought  necessary  by  the  mlli- 
tlry-the  ferreting  out  of  Vletcong  leaders 
and  cadres  in  Communist-dominated  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  around  South  Vietnam. 

Thus  II  the  "Communists"  show  their 
sincerity  by  restricting  their  military  activi- 
tes  in  the  South,  we  wll  reciprocate  by  iislng 
our  mUtary  forces  to  eradicate  the  political 
and  administrative  structure  of  the  NLF.  to 
deprive  it  of  "a  political  way  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam. " 

As  General  Abrams  explained  to  his  senior 
commanders.-  "The  North  Vletnaniese  per- 
sonnel and  units  are  totally  dependent         . 
for  their  existence  as  well  as  their  mi  Itary 
operations  ...  Ion]  the  political,  administra- 
tive and  para-military  structure  .  .  ■  :  "  '- 
this  indigenous  South  Vietnamese  structure 
•"on   which   his   whole   movement   depends. 
••So    vou   should   go  out   and   work   against 
themand  find  them  "—a  proper  goal  for  the 
American  armv  of  occupation.  It  Is  claimed 
w^are  having -some  success.  The  US  miUtary 
command   reports    an    Improvement   in    the 
kUl-ratio.  and  attributes  it  to  "the  pressure 
being  maintained  by  allied  forces"  v/hlch  are 
seeking    "to   attack   the   entire   North    V  et- 
namese-Vletcong    system    in    South     \  iei- 

"\-he  Times  on  November  23.  quotes  allied 
officials  as  pointing  out  that  "a  decrease  m 
the  activity  of  regular  enemy  forces  logically 
leads  to  an  increase  in  aUled  activity  sgaiiuc 
euerrillas, "  and  particularly,  against  "tne 
Vletcong  infrastructure,  which  is  where  so 
much  of  it  really  starts."  The  report  describes 
Tn  operation  in  which  3.000  civilians  were 
evacuated  and  "painstakingly  screened  by 
intelligence  officers  (100  dead,  about  a  dozen 
suspected  Viet  Cong  identified) .  On  a  facing 
page  the  Times  quotes  President  Johnson: 
"We' cannot  have  productive  talks  In  an 
atmosphere  where  the  cities  are  being  shelled 
and  where  the  DMZ  Is  being  abused. 

The  Vietnamese  resistance  has  reduced  the 
range  of  likely  outcomes  in  Vietnam  to  two. 
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wltbdrawal  of  th«  Am«rlc*n  forc«a  and  a 
peUUeml  aolvUcti,  or  Um  extlnotlon  <rf  VUt- 
luun  ••  a  euttaf*!  and  hlatorle  entity.  Tba 
eholoe  b«t««ia  tlkam  Um  In  tb«  handi  <tf  tb* 
AmerlflWi  peof^,  to  a  T«rf  ooBiMMAbto  «■- 
tent.  8o  far,  In  th«  words  of  Robert  Scala- 
ptno  of  Berkeley.  "Oollath  has  placed  certain 
llmltatlona  on  hi«  power."  risking  "American 
Uvea  orer  months  and  months"  even  though 
"we  have  U  within  our  power  ...  to  eradi- 
cate North  Vietnam  from  the  map" — and 
South  Vietnam  as  well,  of  cotira*.'*  There 
remains  a  poaslblllty,  small  perhaps,  but 
terrifying,  that  Oollath  may  end  his  admir- 
able self-restraint.  It  does  seem  unlikely  that 
the  American  people  will  tolerate  an  endless 
continuation  of  the  war.  There  are.  It  would 
teem,  reasonable  hopes  for  peace.  If  pres- 
sure Is  maintained  against  American  gov- 
eriment  poUcy.  both  within  the  United 
States  and  outside. 

Americans  who  do  not  know  how  to  In- 
flv:^nce  present  policy  in  favor  of  an  end  to 
Intervention  and  a  political  settlement,  can 
turn  for  advice,  say.  to  McOeorge  Bundy.  In 
his  much-quoted  speech  at  DePauw  Univer- 
sity on  October  12,  Mr.  Bniidy  suggested  that 
we  terminate  the  bomblnc;  of  the  North  and 
begin  the  withdrawal  of  troops.  Thus  he 
adopted  the  views  that  had  been  advanced 
previously  only  by  wild  men  In  the  wings." 
to  use  his  terminology  In  nn  article  in  For- 
eifffi  AJfaira  In  January,  1967.  Why  this  sud- 
den 'change?  Not  because  "the  countryside 
llteriHy  dies  under  the  blows  of  the  largest 
military  machine  ever  unleashed  against 
an  area  this  size."  Not  because  we  have  a 
solemn  commitment  to  refrain  from  the 
\ise  of  force  against  thoee  who  are  weak  and 
helpless.  Bundy  regrets  these  aspects  of  the 
war.  but  he  Is  not  an  Irresponsible  senti- 
mentalist who  would  be  swayed  by  such  con- 
siderations. The  primary  reascn  for  his  re- 
versal, he  explains,  is  that  the  coat  of  the 
war  to  us  Is  "plainly  unacceptable":  'Its 
penalties  upon  us  all  are  much  too  great." 
A  major  cost  Is  "the  increasing  bitterness 
and  polarization  of  our  paoplr."  the  "failure 
of  our  own  political  system"  dlscviased  by 
Ithlel  Pool.  Furthermore,  Bundy  continues; 
"There  is  a  special  pain  in  the  growing  alien- 
ation of  a  generation  which  Is  the  best  we 
have  bad.  So  we  must  not  go  on  as  we  are 
going." 

What  Bundy  Is  saying.  In  effect.  Is  chat 
the  strategy  of  the  resistance  has  been  cor- 
rect. The  students  who  undertook  to  create 
a  program  of  reaUtance  at  the  elite  universi- 
ties assumed  American  policy-makers  to  be 
so  cynical  that  only  considerations  of  coat 
would  lead  them  to  retreat  from  aggression. 
And  the  only  serious  "cost"  that  can  be 
Imposed  by  tbeae  young  men  and  women  Is 
the  threat  that  tbe  managers  of  the  society 
of  tomorrow,  the  Yale  graduating  class,  for 
example,  wUl  separate  themselves  from  "the 
system."  cboosa>(  jail  rather  than  military 
service  aiMl  questioning  the  legitimacy  of  our 
Institutions  in  other  ways.  The  Important 
decisions  are  In  fact  made  by  the  McQeorge 
Bundys  of  the  world,  and  they  are  telling 
us.  loud  and  clear,  that  they  will  retreat  from 
aggression  only  when  the  cost  to  them  Is 
"plainly  unacceptable."  Those  who  wish  to 
bring  an  end  to  war  and  repression  will  listen 
to  this  message,  and  act  accordingly. 

.Much  the  same  Is  true  In  the  second  super- 
power. In  the  grim  atniosphere  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  resistance  can  barely  be  con- 
templated. All  the  more.  then,  must  we 
honor  those  who  do  make  their  voices  heard: 
Pa. el  Lltvlnov.  Mrs.  Larlsa  Daniel,  and  the 
others  of  the  "Moscow  Plve."  or  ex-general 
Pyotr  Orlgorenko  who  has  publicly  de- 
nounced the  'totalitarianism  that  hides  be- 
hind the  mask  of  so-called  Soviet  democracy" 
and  called  upon  his  fellow-cltlzens  to  fight 
"the  damned  machine,"  and  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  say  that  "Free- 
dom will  come!  Democracy  will  come!" 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  there  Is 
a  relMtOD  of  mutual  support  betwssn  thm 


American  and  the  BtiaaUn  bawka.  Wben  one 
side  oommtts  an  advoelty,  the  oMisr  la  «b- 
oouraged  to  do  llk««rtae.  When  the  mlUtavtota 
In  one  oamp  stieoeed  In  tnereasing  tbe  level 
of  iiiiwiMils.  «Ma  Is  a  shot  In  the  aim  to 
those  wtto  pwtetX  to  oppose  but  In  faet 
support  tbem.  No  doubt  the  Amerloan  hard- 
liners were  secretly  gratified  when  the 
Russtana  Invaded  Czechoslovakia,  as  their 
counterparts  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  pleased 
by  our  move  to  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
barbarism  InVletnam. 

It  Is  also  true  that  reslsters  on  all  sides 
stand  In  a  relation  of  mutual  EVip{x>rt.  Those 
who  resist  the  war  heiy  are  fighting  the  same 
battle  as  Larlsa  Daniel  and  Pyotr  Orlgorenko. 
And  they  are  flgbtlng  a  coounon  enemy:  the 
militarists  and  managers  of  repression  on 
both  xldes  of  the  Iron  curtain.  For  us,  this 
resistance  must  take  many  forms.  It  must  be 
directed  against  the  Departntent  of  "De- 
fense," the  organization  that  Kenneth 
building  has  called  the  "second  largest  cen- 
trally planned  economy  In  the  world"" — 
an  ors;anlzatlon  that  has  spent  more  than 
a  trillion  dollars  since  World  War  II  "to 
minimize  violence  and  Inatablllty  In  foreign 
coiuttrtes."  It  must  be  directed  against  the 
ABM  and  all  other  means  of  Intensifying 
the  arms  race  and  Increasing  International 
tension:  against  NATO,  which  serves  prl- 
nuu'Uy  OS  an  excuse  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
subjugate  more  effectively  Its  East  European 
coloiUes  and  Its  own  people.  It  must  search 
for  ways  to  direct  our  national  energies  away 
from  destruction  and  waste  and  toward 
iocliUlv  useful  production  and  constructive 
social  change. 

Any  rational  person  must  be  appalled  at 
the  waste  of  resources  by  the  great  powers, 
us  w?ll  as  by  the  shameful  Inequity  of  dis- 
tribution. Revulsion  against  this  scandal 
is  expressed  In  a  general  way  on  l>oth  sides  of 
the  iron  curtain,  for  example,  by  Academi- 
cian Andrei  Sakharov  in  his  essay  "Thoughts 
on  Progress.  Peaceful  Coexistence  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom."**  with  Its  call  for 
"changes  In  the  psychology"  of  the  Amer- 
ican axMl  Russian  people  so  that  "they  will 
voluntarily  and  generously  support  their 
govarmnent  and  worldwide  efforts  to  change 
the  eoooomy,  technology  and  level  of  living 
of  tmilons  of  people  .  .  .  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  civilization  and  mankind  on  our 
planet."  Or  by  the  American  economist,  John 
Plncus,  who  writes:  •■ 

One-third  of  the  world  lives  In  comfort 
and  two- thirds  in  misery.  Yet  no  day  spares 
lu  the  edification  of  lectures  by  the  prosper- 
ous North  on  the  South 's  grievous  economic 
sins.  It  Is  all  Inescapably  reminiscent  of 
economists'  nineteenth  century  diatribes 
agalnat  the  Idle  and  spendthrift  poor  In  the 
emerging  industrial  states  of  that  era.  Un- 
fortunately this  century  has  not  yet  found 
on  the  international  scene  Its  Labour  Party 
or  Its  Bismarck  to  offer  from  left  or  right 
the  poUttcaUy  effective  retort  to  such  self- 
serving  homilies." 

The  problem  of  devising  a  'politically  ef- 
fective retort"  Is  formidable.  Oovernment- 
Induced  production  appears  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant component  In  preserving  the  health  of 
the  economy  (If  one  can  use  such  term  as 
"health"  when  speaking  of  the  arms  race 
and  the  Infantile  competition  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon ) .  Taxpayers  can  be  deluded  Into 
supporting  the  Roman  Circus  of  the  space 
race,  or  Into  believing  that  they  must  be 
armed  to  the  teeth  to  keep  the  Viet  Cong 
from  swimming  over  to  steal  their  television 
sets.  It  Is  a  different  matter  for  people  to 
surrender  much  of  what  they  earn  to  rebuild 
the  cities  or  to  contribute  to  development  In 
the  third  world.  Fiirthermore.  the  latter  ef- 
fort Is  unlikely  to  benefit  heavy  Industry  or 
aerospace.  The  first  problem  Is  ultimately 
one  of  persuasion  and  education,  perhaps. 
The  second  is  protiably  one  of  resistance.  If 
a  larger  number  of  technologists  were,  let  us 
say,  to  refuse  to  do  secret  research  or  to  lend 
their  talents  to  waste  aad  daatruction.  this 


refusal  would  probably  become  an  "illegal 
oonaplraoy,"  aa  It  begaa  to  threaten  deeply 
entrenched  Interests.  Repression  can  also  be 
ezpeoted  If  other  forms  of  social  organlza- 
tloo — say,  wban  cooperatives — or  another, 
more  conetruottve  use  of  techaology  were  to 
reach  significant  proportlona.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons.  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue In  whatever  way  the  times  permit  to 
construct  a  movement — ultimately,  one 
hopes,  a  mass  moveotent — that  will  be  com- 
mitted to  radical  social  change  and  to  re- 
sistance against  all  forms  of  oppression,  de- 
struction, and  waste. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  this  niBv 
not  be  a  fantasy.  Close  to  home.  X  am  en- 
couraged by  the  many  hundreds  of  students 
at  MIT  who  have  committed  themselves  to 
active  participation  In  a  sanctuary  for  an 
AWOL  soldier — particularly  when  I  recall 
that  three  years  ago  MIT  students  were 
equally  committed  to  breaking  up  public 
meetings  against  the  war,  and  that  a  tearli- 
in  was  considered  successful  If  It  attracted 
100  curlovis  onlookers.  Similarly,  the  groutn 
of  a  national  movement  of  resistance  Iris 
surpassed  In  scale  the  expectations  of  most 
observers.  In  national  terms,  these  may  still 
be  marginal  phenomena,  but  they  are  koi 
without  significance,  and  they  suggest  tl\\t 
a  long-term  commitment  may  yield  Imp-:- 
tant  results.  Surely  the  change  In  mood  in 
the  universities  during  the  past  few  yer.i  -, 
Is  remarkable.  The  "system"  looks  over- 
whelmingly powerful  when  one  watches 
Mayor  Daley's  police  or  the  B-52's,  but  it  l-i'^ 
Its  weaknesses,  and  one  such  weakness  Is  l'..s 
"personnel."  The  same  technical  Intelligen- 
tsia that  some  see  as  the  potential  elite  rif 
the  poet-lndustrlal  society  might  help  to 
concentrate  social  energies  In  very  dlflerer.i 
places.  If  they  can  overcome  the  elitism  ai^f' 
arrogance  and  factionalism  that  have  bec-i 
the  curse  of  the  Left.  The  Black  Panthers 
have  adopted  Huey  Newton's  rendering  of  -■ 
Maoist  slogan:  "the  spirit  of  the  people  :■ 
greater  than  the  Man's  technology."  Tho;.f> 
who  create  and  control  "the  Man's  technol- 
ogy" might  play  a  role  in  giving  some  sub- 
stance to  this  hope. 

The  universities  are  one  natural  center  for 
the  development  of  a  movement  of  this  sort 
Honest  InquliTT  is  Inherently  "subversive."  In 
any  field.  The  physicist  working  at  the  bor- 
ders of  current  knowledge  will  attempt  to 
challenge  assumptions  that  retard  under- 
standing. Just  ns  a  creative  musician  wu; 
not  try  to  compose  Beethoven's  tenth  sym- 
phony but  will  explore  and  perhaps  challenpe 
fundamental  aesthetic  standards.  And  the 
same  would  be  true  of  serious  social  Inqulry 
tf  It  existed  on  any  significant  scale  in  the 
universities.  In  fact.  It  may  be  that  a  move- 
ment for  resistance  and  social  change  might 
contribute  to  the  evolution  of  a  tradition 
of  scholarship  that  Is  more  humane  and  more 
objective,  that  will  free  Itself  from  a  com- 
mitment to  social  management  In  the  in- 
terest of  privileged  elites  and  will  explore 
and  try  to  articulate  the  needs  of  tho^c 
whose  voices  are  stilled  by  Ideological  con- 
trols, by  weakness  and  Ignorance,  by  social 
fragmentation,  or  simply  by  repressive  force. 
It  Is  In  such  ways  as  these  that  the  Intel- 
lectual community  can  most  effectively  re- 
sist the  "specific  growing  dangers  to  Its  in- 
tegrity" of  which  O'Brien  so  rightly  warns. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  "Politics  and  the  Morality  of  Scholar- 
ship," In  Th*  Morality  of  Scholarahip,  edited 
by  Max  Black.  CorneU,  1967. 

•"The  War  and  Its  Effects — n,"  Congres- 
gressional  Record.  Oeoember  13,  1907. 

^  Congreuional  Record,  July  27.  1967. 

•  W.  A.  Nlghawonger.  Rural  Pacification  in 
Vietnam.  Praeger  Special  Studies.  1966 — one 
of  a  series  of  "specialized  research  mono- 
graphs In  U.S.  and  IntenuktlonaJ  economics 
and  politics." 

■Ithlel  Pool,  "The  necessity  for  social  sci- 
•ntlrti    <loliig    research    for    Ooverxunent," 
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ouoted  by  M,  WindmUler  In  The  Dissenting 
Academy,   edited    by   T.   Roszak.    Pantheon. 

*'?Max  Ways  writes  In  Fortune  that  "Mc- 
Namara.  hU  systems  analysts,  and  their  com- 
puters are  not  only  contributing  to  the 
nractlcal  effectiveness  of  U.S.  action,  but 
raising  the  moral  level  of  policy  by  a  more 
conscious  and  selective  attention  to  the  defi- 
nition of  Its  alms"  (Italics  mine,  cited  by  A. 
Kopklnd,  New  Republic,  Febr\iary  25.  1987). 
comments  would  be  superfluous. 

■  Daniel  Bell.  "Notes  on  the  Post-Industrial 
Society."  Part  I,  The  Public  Interest,  No.  6. 

•  Some  of  the  dangers  are  noted  by  Richard 
Ooodwln  in  a  review  of  Schelllng's  Arms  and 
influence  In  The  New  Yorker.  February  17 
1968  He  observes  that  "the  most  profound 
objection  to  this  kind  of  strategic  theory  is 
not  Its  limited  usefulness  but  its  danger,  for 
It  can  lead  us  to  believe  we  have  an  under- 
standing of  events  and  a  control  over  their 
flow  which  we  do  not  have."  A  still  more 
profound  objection.  I  think,  is  that  the  pre- 
tended objectivity  of  "strategic  theory"  can 
be  used  to  Justify  the  attempt  to  control  the 
flow  of  events.  , 

••Status  Politics  and  New  Anxieties,     in 
The  End  of  Ideology.  Free  Press,  1960,  p.  119. 
••  "The  necessity  and  difficulty  of  planrUng 
the   future   society,""   American   Institute   of 
Planners  Conference,  Washington,  October  3, 
1967  Citing  this.  Senator  Fulbrlght  [op.  ctt.) 
comments  that  "poverty,  which  Is  a  tragedy 
m  a  poor  country,  blights  our  affluent  society 
with   something  more  than   tragedy:    being 
unnecessary.  It  Is  deeply  Immoral  as  well."  He 
also  compares  "the  $904  billion  we  have  spent 
on  military  power  since  World  War  II    with 
•the  $96  billion   we  have  spent,  out  of  our 
regular     national     budget,     on     education, 
health,  welfare  housing,  and  community  de- 
velopment."     In     Challenge     to     Affluence 
(Pantheon,  1962).  Gunnar  Myrdal  concludes 
that  "in  society  at  large  there  Is  more  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  today  than  there  ever  was. 
But  for   the  bottom   layer   there   Is   less  or 
none."   He   questions   the   assumption    that 
"America  Is  sUU  the  free  and  opeh  society  of 
its    cherished    image    and    well    established 
IdeaU"  and  remarks  that  "as  less  work  is 
required   of   the   type   that   people   In    the 
urban  and  rural  slums  can  offer,  they  will  be 
increasingly  Isolated  and  exposed  to  unem- 
ployment and  plain  exploitation.  There  Is  an 
ugly  smell  rising  from  the  basement  of  the 
stately  American  mansion." 

'■  The     Unfinished     Revolution.     Vintage. 

>-  in  1965  20  companies  out  of  420.000 
made  38  percent  of  profits  after  taxes,  earn- 
ings on  foreign  investment  were  well  over 
three  times  what  they  were  15  years  earlier. 
The  sales  of  OM  exceeded  the  GNP  of  all  but 
nine  foreign  countries.  The  ten  largest  com- 
panies reported  profits  equal  to  the  next  490. 
A  thousand  companies  disappeared  through 
mercer 

■^"Marxian  Socialism  In  the  United 
States"  m  Socialism  and  American  Life, 
edited  by  Egbert  and  Persons.  Vol.  I.  Prince- 
ton. 1952.  p.  329. 

"See  Richard  Barnet.  /nfcrrenfion  and 
Revolution  (New  American  Library.  1968). 
for  a  careful  analysis  of  this  and  other  epi- 
sodes of  the  postwar  period. 

'Op.  cit.  Less  typical,  and  more  realistic, 
is  his  belief  that  these  problems  also  seems 
to  defy  the  social  scientists'  expertise"  For 
some  general  discussions  of  this  "generosity, 
see.  for  example,  D.  Horowitz,  Hemispheres 
North  and  South  (Johns  Hopkins,  1966).  and 
many  other  special  studies.  American  public 
officials  do  not  share  this  faith  In  our  gen- 
erosltv.  by  and  large.  For  example,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American 
affairs  observed  bluntly  that  '•the  State  De- 
partment Is  not  dUposed  to  favor  large  loans 
of  public  funds  to  countries  not  welcoming 
our  private  capital"  (State  Department  Bul- 


letin   No    22.  1950,  cited  In  Frederick  Clair 
monte.  Ebonomic  Liberalism  and  Underdevel- 
opment, Asia  Publishing  House.  Bombay  and 
London.  1960). 

Evigene  Black,  testifying  before  Congress 
on  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  pointed 
out  that  -when  the  Bank  makes  loans  you 
have  international  bids,  and  I  am  sure  that 
with  our  ability  and  Ingenuity  In  this  coun- 
try we  will  get  our  share  of  the  huslness. 
We'  certainly  ought  to  get  more  than  the 
small  amount  we  contribute."  David  Bell 
testified  that  "the  Bank  will  play  a  major 
role  in  carrying  forward  another  policy  of 
our  own  assistance  program— stregthenlng 
the  role  of  the  private  sector  ...  by  Indentify- 
ing  particular  projects  which  can  attract 
private  capital,  by  helping  to  draw  "P  de- 
velopment plans  and  stimulate  policies  which 
will  encourage  private  Initiative,  and  by 
drawing  private  capital  to  the  region.  '  Noth- 
ing here  about  "the  generosity  that  charac- 
terizes our  policy. "  

Equally   revealing   Is   the   history   of   pro- 
grams such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  As 
Senator  Gore  commented,  this  program  "has 
in  large  measure  come  to  be  a  subsidy  lor 
American  business  and  American  exporters, 
a   fairly   accurate   Judgment,   so   it   appears. 
For   example,   the   AID   lending   program   In 
Latin  America,  according  to  former  Alliance 
for  Progress  official   William   Rogers,  In  his 
book      The     TuHlight     Struggle      (Random 
House.  1967),  Is  based  on  two  elements:    "a 
demonstrated   balance   of   payments   needwl 
to  increase  the  nation's  oblllty  to  Import  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  and  the  adoption  of  pub- 
lie  policies  and  programs  which  would  in- 
sure against  capital  flight  on  the  interna- 
tional account  side  or  the  misuse  of  domestic 
resources  through  Inefficient  budgeting,  re- 
duced local  savings,  or  inflation."  Comment- 
ing on  This,  Robert  Smith  notes  that  "the 
latter     standard     included     Increased     tax 
revenues,  reduction  of  budget  deficit,  elim- 
ination   of     distorting    subsidies    to    public 
activities,'  and  the  adoption  of  'state  Incen- 
tives    to     private     sector    Investment    and 
growth."    (New    Polictics,    Vol.    VI,    No     2, 
Spring   1967— for  some  remarks  on  the  other 
side  of"  our  assistance  program,  military  aid, 
see  the  articles  by  James  Petras  In  this  and 
the  preceding  Issues.) 

" -^o    Intervene    or    Not    to    Intervene, 
Foreign  Affairs,  April,  1967. 

■  New  York  Times,  December  20,  1967.  The 
Times  refers  to  what  is  printed  as  "excerpts," 
but  it  is  not  materially  different  from  the 
full  document.  It  has  since  been  signed  by 
many  other  scholars. 

"Hernando  Abaya,  The  Untold  Philippine 
Story,  Quezon  City.  1967.  .  „    d 

■See  the  reviews  by  Coral  Bell  and  B.  R. 
0"G    Anderson  In  the  China  Quarterly,  Oc- 
tober   1966.  It  should  be  noted  that  opposi- 
tion to  social  change,  and  support  for  the 
counterrevolutionary   violence    that   is   used 
to  suppress  it.  are  long-standing  features  of 
American  cultural   history.   Thus   according 
to    the    American    historian    Louis    Hartz, 
"there  is  no  doubt  that  the  appearance  of 
even  a  mild  socialism  in  1848,  of  Ledru  Rollin 
and  the  national  workshops,  was  enough  to 
produce  general  American  dismay.  There  was 
no  outcry  in  America  against  the  suppression 
of  the  June  revolt  of  the  workers  in  Pans, 
as  there  was  none  over  the  suppression  of 
the  Communards  in  1871.  Here  was  violence, 
and  plenty  of  It.  but  It  was  being  used  for 
•order  and  law."  as  one  editorial  virrlter  put  it 
I  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce]. 
In  The  Nature  of  Revolution,  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. February  26.  1968.  US  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  1968). 

•-■""The   Public   and   the   Polity"    In    Con- 
temporary   Political    Science:    Toward    Em- 
pirical Theory,  edited  by  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool. 
McGraw-Hill.  1967. 
■  =>  Clalrmonte.  op.  cit.  See  note  15. 
=^^  Parts  of   No  Afore   Vietnams?   have   ap- 


peared  m  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  November 
and  December,  1968. 

-^  Congressional  Record,  February  1,   1968. 

-'Last  Reflections  on  a  War,  Double-day. 

-  Perhaps  the  clearest  example  Is  the  re- 
ception given  to  the  paper  by  Richard  Bar- 
net  which  tried  to  Identify  certain  institu- 
tional factors  in  policy  planning.  Compare, 
for  example,  these  statements  with  the  re- 
action In  later  discussion. 

Barnet:  "The  Final  Solution  of  the  Jew- 
ish Problem  and  the  Dropping  of  the  Atomic 
Bomb  ...  are  distinguishable  in  magnitude 
and  context,  but  as  examples  of  the  amoral- 
lly  of  bureaucracy  they  are  strikingly 
similar.  " 

Albert  Wohlstetter:  "In  fact.  Barnet 
equates  Truman's  decision  to  use  the  A- 
bomb  .  .  .  with   Hitlers   genocide.' 

Barnet:  "The  roots  of  the  Vietnam  failure 
lie  more  In  the  structure  and  organization  of 
th  national  security  bureaucracy  than  in 
the  personality  of  the  President  or  the  Idlo- 
syncracles  of  the  particular  group  .  .  .  who 
have  been  the  President's  principal  advis- 
ers. .  .  The  President  may  decide,  but  the 
bureaucracy  structwres  the  decisions  by  set- 
ting out  the  choices." 

Schleslnger:  "He  shouldn't  say  that  every- 
thing is  determined  by  unified  national  secu- 
rity bureaucracies,  which  I  gather  was  his 

''°Barnet:  "The  peculiar  mental  set  of  the 
national  securltv  bureaucrat  Is  the  product 
of  certain  biases  which  .  .  .  are  inherent  in 
the  bureaucratic  structure  itself."' 

Hoffmann:  "Barnefs  presentation  .  •and 
the  kind  of  conspiracy  theory  on  which  It 
rests."  ^  ,      . 

Barnet-  "...  the  problems  noted  are  not 
limited  to  the  national  security  bureaucracy 
or  even  to  government'  but  are  "common  to 
all  large  organizations  .  .  ."." 

Yarmollusky:  "Barnet  talks  about  the  evllb 
of  the  American  bureaucracy  and  the  mili- 
tary bureaucracy  as  If  the  evils  were  peculiar 
to  those  institutions  rather  than  general  to 
bureaucracies  at  most  times  and  places. 

And  so  on.  Barnet's  clear  and  simple  state- 
ment was  incomprehensible  to  many  of  Die 
conference  participants,  who  apparently  felt 
quite  uneasy  with  analyses  that  go  beyond 
personal  error,  or  failure  of  information  or 
the  existence  of  a  "warrior  caste  (Schle- 
slnger) on  whom  one  can  cast  the  blame 

^'The  United  States  and  the  Third  World, 
Little,  Brown,  1967. 

-^  According  to  the  Newsletter  of  the  North 

American  Congress  on  Latin  America,  Vol.  II. 

No.  5,  September,  1968.  ^       ,, 

--  See  /.   F.  Stone's  Weekly.  November   13. 

1968.  .  J, 

-Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  tnc 
committee  on  appropriations.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 90th  Congress.  1967.  Part  2,  Eco- 
nomic Assistance,  p.  1025. 

"Published    in    iintuong.    Journal    of   the 
Overseas   Vietnamese   Buddhist   Association, 

Paris,  August,  1968.  ,   r  xt^   k   <=»r, 

'  Quoted  m  News.  Views,  Vol.  I,  No.  5.  Sep- 
tember 1968.  This  Is  the  publication  of  tiie 
Vietnam  Information  Project,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  International  Voluntary 
Services,  who  are.  by  and  large,  the  only 
Americans  with  any  real  contact  with  the 
Vietnamese  people.  The  report  notes  that 
lolling  political  prisoners  is  a  dubious  tactic 
for  the  government  since  It  serves  to  extend 
VC  influence.  They  quote  one  young  man 
formerly  antl-NLF,  who  described  hlniself  as 
"very  impressed  by  the  discipline,  dedica- 
tion: and  intelligence  of  the  NLF  «<l'«f„^f/ 
met  in  jail,  and  who,  shortly  after  his  release, 
"Joined  his  new  friends  in  the  Front. 

-Ibid. 

"-■•  (tnf  uono,  op.  cit.  . 

-'  Congressional  Record.  June  28.  Repnnted 
in  War /Peace  Report.  August,  1968^ 

"■  The  New  Yorker.  November  16.  1968. 

■■^Christian   Science   Monitor.   October  23, 
1968. 
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-Sev)   York  Times.  November  22.   19««, 

■•  The  New  t,e«der,  February  26,  IMS, 
quoted  by  Tbeodor*  Drmper  In  No  More  Viet- 
namat 

» In  The  Draft,  edited  by  Sol  T»x,  Chicago, 
1967. 

<•  Published  in  The  New  York  Times.  July 
22,  1068  and.  more  recently,  aa  a  book. 

•■  Trade,  Aid  and  Development.  McOraw- 
Hlll,  1967. 

Am  Bxchanck  on  TiIWWiai,  Schouummip 
To  the  Editors:  Noam  Chomsky's  treatment 
of  No  More  VietnamtT  The  War  and  the  Fu- 
ture of  American  Foreign  Policy  In  his  article 
"The  Menace  of  Liberal  Scholarship'  (NYR. 
January  3)  Is  almost  exclusively  aa  a  foil  for 
his  broader  argument. 

Perhaps  Profeaaor  Chomsky  never  Intended 
to  "renew"  the  book.  But  if  that  were  the 
case,  he  should  have  said  so.  Or  perhaps  Pro- 
feaaor Chomsky  felt  that  his  Ironic  advance 
comment  on  the  book,  to  the  effect  that  No 
Mora  Vietnanuf  Is  "an  important  historical 
document,"  one  that  "gives  a  remarkable  In- 
sight into  the  mentality  of  those  close  to  the 
formation  of  policy."  freed  him  from  the  ob- 
ligations normally  incumbent  on  a  reviewer. 
But.  whatever  Chomsky's  Intentions,  no  other 
review  of  the  book  will  appear  In  the  NYR, 
his  article  was  laid  out  aa  if  It  were  at  least 
In  part  a  review  of  the  book  (the  name  of  the 
book .a{>pears  under  the  title  of  the  article). 
And  QUOty  readers  reasonably  will  take  it  as 
such. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  I  must  reply.  For 
Professor  Chomsky  will  be  taken  to  have  ef- 
fectively damned  this  book  In  the  process  of 
"Illustrating"  what,  to  my  mind.  Is  an  other- 
wise generally  valid,  broad-gauged  attack  on 
the  dominant  strain  In  American  social  sci- 
ence. As  a  review,  despite  n  few  passing  re- 
marks that  "the  points  of  view  expressed  at 
the  conference  were  diverse"  and  that  "more 
searching  critical  analysis  was  expressed."  the 
sections  of  Chomsky's  article  that  deal  with 
No  More  Vietnams?  can  only  be  characterized 
aa  Intellectually  Irresponsible. 

To  an  Incredible  extent.  Chomsky  deals 
with  the  book  through  an  attack  on  two  of 
Its  twenty-six  participants,  suggesting  to  the 
average  reader  that  the  views  of  the  chosen 
two.  Professors  Pool  and  Huntington,  are 
sutMtantlally  representative.  To  support  this 
biased  Interpretation.  Chomsky  quotes  selec- 
tively from  other  participants,  such  as  Stan- 
ley Hoffman  and  Daniel  EUlsberg.  in  a  manner 
Indicating  that  their  expressed  views  gener- 
ally were  consonant  with  Pool  and  Hunting- 
ton, whereas  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Hoffman  and  Pool,  and  Huntington  and  Ells- 
berg  were  for  the  most  part  In  diametrical 
disagreement  at>out  the  morality,  usefulness, 
and  degree  of  failure  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 
In  order  to  make  his  points  moat  effectively. 
Professor  Chomsky  gloeaea  over  the  fact  that 
In  a  significant  sense  the  book  Is  an  Intense 
argument  In  dialogue  form  about  how  and 
why  the  US  perpwtrated  Vietnam  upon  the 
world  and  what  It  means  for  the  future.  One 
would  never  know  from  reading  Chomsky, 
for  example,  that : 

<  1 )  Profeaaor  Pool  played  a  minor,  and, 
to  my  mind,  essentially  negative  role  at  the 
conference,  qualitatively,  he  helped  to  de- 
fine a  loose  consensu*  on  US  foreign  policy, 
from  which  he  was  excluded:  quantitatively, 
his  contributions  to  the  book  comprise  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  those,  for  example, 
of  Richard  Barnet  (and  If  It  Is  true,  as  I 
argued  at  the  conference,  that  few  took 
Barnet  seriously,  that  need  not  be  true  for 
readers  of  the  book ) ; 

(2)  the  relevant  sections  of  Professor 
Huntington's  paper  were  greeted  nearly  aa 
negatively  (although  much  more  respect- 
fully) aa  Barnet's  paper; 

(3)  Bqbal  Ahmad 's  crlUque  of  HuntUtf- 
ton's  argtimant  In  favor  at  stability  and 
order  In  developing  countries  began  with  'he 
worda   "Profeoor  Huntington's  preaentMiona 


are  a  mixed  bag  of  welfare  Imperialism  and 
relentleaa  optlmlam,"  and  continued  on  that 
lerel  of  acidity  and  analyals; 

(4)  Stanley  HoCmann.  wbaterer  Chom- 
sky may  think  of  hla  Foreign  Affairs  style 
of  framing  Issues,  haa  t>een  one  of  the 
earliest,  moat  consistent,  and  moat  Intelli- 
gent critics  of  the  wisdom  and  morality  of 
US  Vietnam  policy; 

(6)  of  the  twenty-six  contributors  to  the 
book,  at  least  six  to  my  knowledge  have 
been  contributors  to  The  Neip  York  Review 
{ Richard  J.  Barnet,  John  McDermott,  Theo- 
dore Draper,  Stanley  Hoffmann,  Hana  Mor- 
gcnthau,  and  John  King  Falrbank) — each 
reader  must  draw  his  own  conclutions  from 
that  fact: 

(6)  the  t>ook  Is  structured  (reflecting,  I 
believe,  the  growing  consensus  of  the  con- 
ference participants)  to  suggest  serious  de- 
fects In  the  American  national  character 
and  In  the  processes  and  organizations  rele- 
vant to  political  and  bureaucratic  decision 
making,  defecta  that  at  least  In  part  Illu- 
minate our  Vietnam  policy  and  may  portend 
more  Vietnams: 

(7)  relatedly,  Stanley  Hoffmann  and,  to 
use  Chomsky's  word,  "something  of  a  major- 
ity" of  the  participants  generally  agreed 
that  If  we  learn  from  Vietnam  only  that 
we  have  failed,  then  Vietnam  may  signify 
even  greater  tragedy  for  the  future  than  It 
already  has. 

Before  responding  to  what  I  take  to  be 
Professor  Chomsky's  major  (almost  only), 
explicit  crltlctam  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 
please  allow  me  to  respond  briefly  and  In 
kind  to  his  quote-mongerlng,  if  only  to  In- 
dicate that  the  book  has  a  very  different 
fl.Avor  from  what  Chomsky  seems  to  suggest; 

(1)  Daniel  Ellsberg:  "The  lesson  which 
can  be  drawn  here  Is  one  that  the  rest 
of  the  world,  I  am  sure,  has  drawn  more 
quickly  than  Americans  have:  that,  to  para- 
phraae  H.  Rap  Brown,  bombing  is  as  Amer- 
ican as  cherry  pie.  If  you  Invite  us  In  to  do 
your  hard  fighting  for  you,  then  you  get 
bombing  along  with  our  troops." 

(2)  Stanley  Hoffmann:  "The  ethics  of  for- 
eign policy  must  b«  an  ethics  of  self- 
restraint:  our  moral  duty  coincides  with  our 
political  Interest  ....  The  saddest  aspect 
of  the  Vietnam  tragedy  is  that  It  com- 
bines moral  aberration  and  intellectual 
scandal    ..." 

(3)  James  C.  Thomson,  Jr.;  "And  why  .  .  . 
Is  It  'a  bitter  truth,'  aa  Professor  Hunting- 
ton puts  It.  to  discover  that  probably  the 
most  stable  government  In  Southeast  Asia 
today  Is  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and.  beyond  that,  that  It  la  not  only  stable 
but  responsive  to  the  needa  of  Its  people?  .  .  . 
perhaps  North  Vietnam  might  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate model  for  modernization,  political 
development.  Institution  building,  nation 
building,  and  so  forth,  than  others,  and.  In 
fact,  might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
such  a  model,  at  least  among  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

Let  me  close  by  responding  to  one  of  the 
few  significant,  substantive  points  Professor 
Chomsky  makes  about  the  book,  that  "an 
acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  in  principle  of 
forceful  Intervention — when  It  can  suc- 
ceed— "  (my  ItaUcs)  was  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture "of  much  of  the  dlacuaalon."  Precisely 
because  this  is  an  accurate  and  potentially 
Important  characterization,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Chomsky  makes  this  point  almost  In 
passing.  Sad  to  say,  at  the  leaat  b«caua«  of 
Its  usual  conaequences  In  application,  the 
legitimacy  in  principle  of  forceful  Interven- 
tion appears  to  be  upheld  by  almost  every 
major  group  In  our  population,  by  every 
major  power  In  the  world,  and,  I  would  haz- 
ard to  say,  parhjtfm  even  by  a  majority  of 
readers  of  The  New  York  Review.  Raise  the 
case  of  American  intervention  against  Nazi 
Oermany — even  as  we  observe  the  crimes 
comnaltted  in  the  prooaas  of  our  intervention 
'n  Vietnam — and  ■•«  bow  many  people  reject 


forceful  intervention  in  principle.  The  par- 
ticipants at  this  conference,  m  so  far  as 
they  accept  thla  principle,  are  not  perpetrat- 
ing a  kind  of  evil  unique  to  American  social 
science.  Rather,  they  are  reflecting  the  views 
of  many  governments  and  people  around  the 
world  who  too  frequently  see  their  Interests 
In  narrow  nationalistic  terms.  Pacifists,  by 
definition,  may  be  the  only  people  who  reject 
the  principle. 

The  Issue,  then.  Is  not  the  legitimacy  of 
the  principle  of  forceful  intervention,  but 
the  historical  pattern  of  American  interven- 
tion Hal  Professor  Chomsky  dealt  with  the 
problem  at  that  level,  he  might  well  havp 
been  able  to  score  effectively  against  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  participants.  But 
then  he  would  have  had  to  face  the  problems 
associated  with  applying  general  principles. 

To  argue  the  case  at  the  level  of  principle 
Is  to  obscure  the  isaue  for  most  of  us;  for 
those  of  us  who  are  not  pacifists,  the  "bitter 
truth"  is  that  the  US  must  learn  to  be  more 
moral,  intelligent,  restrained,  and  responsible 
In  deciding  In  particular  situations  when 
the  use  of  force  seems  clearly  Justified.  And 
that  decision  should  be  conditioned  by  the 
realization  that  generally  the  course  of  his- 
tory rarely  haa  been  'improved"  through 
such  use. 

Professor  Chomsky  did  not  take  No  Mo,e 
Vietnams?  seriously,  except  at  the  level  of 
Irony.  He  has  allowed  both  bis  understand- 
able, if  In  this  context  unfortunate,  obsession 
with  the  likes  of  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool  and  his 
justifiable  antagonlam  to  much  of  American 
social  science  (and  the  Jargon  it  employs) 
to  color — If  not  to  preclude — conaidered  re- 
sponses to  the  substance  of  the  book. 

Even  more  serious,  perhaps.  Noam  Chom- 
sky has  raised,  by  his  example,  the  menace 
of  radical  scholarship.  I  am  deeply  sorry  for 
that.  No  group.  It  seems,  has  a  monopoly 
on  menaces,  though  I  agree  that  some  are 
more  richly  endowed,  and  some  certainly 
hn\'e  more  power  than  others. 

RicKAao  M.  PrajTES. 
Editor  of  "No  More  Vietnams'  Adlai  Ste- 
venson Institute  of  Inter/iational  A/- 
fairs. 

Chicago. 
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To  the  Editors: 

It  does  not  occur  to  Noam  Chomsky  that 
one  can  differ  from  his  criticisms  of  public 
policy  by  dint  of  intellect.  If  an  Intellectual 
supports  the  government's  views  it  must  be 
so  he  seems  to  aasume.  by  soioie  process  oi 
corrupting  seduction.  Clearly,  Chomsky,  the 
terror  of  all  establishments,  is  not  corrupted 
by  that  particular  mechanism.  That  leaves 
as  an  unresolved  mystery  what  mechanism 
of  corruption  It  might  be  that  makes  so 
excellent  a  scholar  in  his  own  field  of  ex- 
pertise incapable  of  accurately  representing 
the  views  of  those  he  criticizes.  Most  of  his 
attacks,  says  a  review  of  his  work  in  linguis- 
tics ^American  Anthropologist,  1967,  p.  414) 
are  "directed  against  misrepresentation  of  ac- 
tual views."  This  habit  carries  into  his  polit- 
ical tracts,  too. 

In  "The  Menace  of  Liberal  Scholarship. ' 
he  cites  me  11  times.  In  6' ,  of  these  present- 
ing as  my  views  nearly  the  reverse  of  what 
I  happen  to  believe.  Perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted a  reply  to  a  few  of  the  more  exas- 
perating misinterpretations. 

( 1 )  Chomsky  quotes  me  ( correctly  and  sn 
this  point  counts  as  the  \2  distortion )  o: 
describing  how  the  values  of  political  partic- 
ipation and  political  order  are  sometl^KS  in 
conflict.  He  then  asserts  that  ttu^Pon  my 
side  give  "transcendent  Importance  to  or- 
der"— Implying  by  guilt  by  association  that 
that  is  my  view.  My  real  view  is  that  only 
an  idiot  would  pick  either  side  of  that  issue. 
Like  any  dilemma.  It  Is  a  dllamma.  There 
are  times  and  places  for  concern  with  stabil- 
ity and  others  for  concern  with  participa- 
tion. For  example,  as  a  believer  la  freedom. 
I  admire  Czechoslovak  demonstrators  against 


their  oppressors.  That  does  not  force  me  to 
favor  cargo  cults  or  Vietnam  reaisters. 

(2)  Cbomeky  says  that  I  am  no  doubt 
awai«  that  there  were  no  regular  North  Viet- 
namese units  in  the  South  In  1964.  On  the 
contrary  I  am  aware  that  there  were,  any 
quotes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(3)  He  says  I  might  agree  with  my  friend 
Daniel  Ellsberg  that  "we  have  demolished 
the  society  of  Vietnam."  I  don't.  The  only 
sense  in  which  that  is  true  Is  the  sense  in 
which  every  modernizing  country  abandons 
reactionary  traditionalism.  Despite  the  hor- 
rifying consequences  of  the  war,  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  stronger,  more  prosperous,  more 
stlf-consclous  country  than  It  has  ever  been 
before.  It  even  shows  the  first  small  glimmer 
of  a  participant  political  system. 

(4)  I  consider  one  of  the  glories  of  democ- 
racy to  be  that  It  is  pacific,  that  It  will  not 
accept  raining  death  from  the  skies  on 
those  who  do  not  attack  It.  Chomsky  alleges 
that  I  regard  that  rather  as  a  weakness  of 
democracy  and  that  I  consider  such  action 
•proper."  On  the  contrary,  the  burden  of  my 
remarks  was  that  initiation  of  war  Is  not  a 
proper  instrument  of  national  policy.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  being  a  democrat  is  that 
democracies  are  inhibited  from  so  acUng.  I 
draw  the  conclusion,  which  Chomsky  does 
not  like,  that  In  a  nuclear  age  "we  can  live 
m  safety  only  In  a  world  In  which  the  pollU- 
cal  systems  of  all  states  are  democratic."  I 
argue  that  that  Is  a  proper  goal  of  American 
foreign  poUcy.  both  In  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. 

Please.  Noam.  If  you  do  not  like  my  views, 
attack  them,  not  some  unrecognizable  dis- 
tortion of  them. 

Ithkx  de  Sola  Pool, 
Center  for  international  Studies,  MIT. 
Cambriocc.  Mass. 

To  the  Editors: 

No  one  reading  "The  Intellectuals  and 
Vietnam"  In  your  last  issue  is  likely  to 
question  Professor  Chomsky's  sincerity  or  re- 
main unimpressed  by  his  anguished  voice 
trying  to  rally  the  uncommitted  Intellec- 
tuals onto  the  side  of  greater  sanity  and 
humaneness. 

If  I  feel  prompted  to  raise  a  point  it  Is 
because  I  feel  that  in  a  vital  area  the  Issue 
has  been  left  far  from  clear.  If  I  understood 
Professor  Chomsky  correctly,  he  is  trying  to 
rally  a  pressure  group  of  intellectuals  op- 
posed to  "counterrevolutionary  subordina- 
tion"— Conor  Cruise  O'Briens  phrase — coun- 
terrevolutionary subordination  now  being 
felt  as  a  subtle  threat  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual integrity  of  the  Intellectuals 
whose  true  function  is  to  be  Independent 
.ind  to  act  as  d<pinterested  critics  of  society 
in  the  service  of  truth. 

The  two  most  urgent  alms  of  the  pressure 
group  are  to  bring  about  a  change  In  the 
aggressive  foreign  policy  of  the  US  and  at 
home  to  aid  the  forces  focusing  attention  on 
the  urgent  need  of  more  social  Justice  and 
change.  In  other  words,  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  the  cities. 

Professor  Chomsky  Is  rightly  skeptical 
about  entertaining  any  hopes  of  achieving 
results  by  converting  the  ruling  circles  to 
his  Ideas  of  humaneness  and  Justice,  so  very 
sensibly  he  opts  for  the  more  effective  way 
of  a  pressure  group  which,  If  It  met  with 
wide-scale  support,  could  become  so  Influ- 
ential that  It  could  no  longer  be  Ignored 
by  the  policy  makers.  So  far  so  good.  The 
two  alms;  foreign  pwllcy  and  antl -poverty 
programs  are  clear.  What  is  less  clear  Is  who 
are  the  Intellectuals  who  are  to  be  rallied? 
Surely  the  appeal  Is  to  go  deeper  than  Just 
an  ad  hoc  program?  For  It  could  be  argued 
that  the  two  poliUcal  alms  are  only  very 
tenuously  connected  with  the  health  and 
humaneness  of  Intellectual  life.  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  an  Administration  going  Iso- 
lationist could  attempt  to  realize  Professor 
Chomsky's  objectives  witliout  any  xalarexwe 


to  the  intellectuals?  However,  I  would  not 
like  to  preM  this  point  too  far. 

I  am  more  perplexed  by  the  vagueness  of 
what  ideas  and  programs  the  disinterested 
Intellectuals  could  agree  on,  leaving  aside 
foreign  policy  and  the  anti-poverty  program. 
Is  Professor  Chomsky  thinking  of  a  wide 
spectrum  of  Intellectuals  ranging  from  liberal 
humanists — those  who  have  not  sold  the 
pass — to  democratic  socialists?  I  took  It  that 
"revolutionary  subordination"  was  equally 
objectionable  but  It  has  been  left  uncertain 
whether  this  term  was  used  as  b.  synonym 
for  the  Soviet  state  of  affairs,  or  whether  It 
Included  the  Chinese  system.  The  enthusias- 
tic account  of  Maoist  achievements,  a  quo- 
tation from  a  Filipino  Journalist,  makes  one 
wonder  whether  the  Chinese  communist  ex- 
periment Is  to  be  taken  as  embodying  es- 
sential elements  of  liberal  humanism.  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  accept  It  provided  a  stronger 
case  is  made  out  for  It,  and  a  good  deal  of 
supporting  evidence  is  produced. 

Profesaor  Chomsky  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  overwhelming  preponderance — 
not  to  speak  of  importance  and  prestige — of 
the  natural  and  social  sciences  over  humane 
studies  In  the  States.  It  Is  not  unknown 
across  the  AUantlc  that  Increasingly  meth- 
ods of  study  are  being  adopted  In  the  hu- 
mane fields  which  have  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  Pro- 
fessor Chomsky  argues  very  convincingly 
how  Intellectuals  are  turned  Into  mere  ex- 
perts for  whom  moral  criteria  are  excluded 
as  irrelevant  from  their  own  specialty. 

Surely  unless  there  Is  a  revlva!  of  humane 
studies  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Profes- 
sor Chomsky's  appeal  will  be  heeded  by  only 
a  reslc'.ual  number  of  disinterested  human- 
ists. It  wUl  no  doubt  attract  a  large  nvunber 
of  Intellectuals  of  a  variety  of  revolutionary 
persuasions  for  whom  humaneness  Is  at  best 
of  marginal  Importance,  and  In  practice  soon 
to  be  jetlsoned  when  overriding  demands  of 
Ideology  are  set  against  It. 

Is  Professor  Chomsky's  appeal  more  than 
ar  attempt  at  creating  a  cultural  Popular 
Front?  Not  that  there  Is  anything  wrong  with 
the  Idea  of  a  Popular  Front  conceived  of  as  a 
pact  of  disparate  elements  united  on  a  tem- 
porary common  platform  to  oppose  a  com- 
mon threat,  but  It  can  hardly  be  equated 
with  the  more  fundamental  question  of  how 
a  humane  Intellectual  tradition  can  be  re- 
vived or  sustained  If  it  is  In  danger  of  being 
snuffed  out. 

J.  A.  HOBVAT, 

The  Cambridge  Quarterly. 
Cambridge.  England. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  small  point  in 
Noam  Chomsky's  article.  Mr.  Chomsky  said 
that  four-fifths  of  the  three  mUllon  tons  of 
bombs  dropped  on  Vietnam  had  been 
dropped  In  South  Vietnam.  The  United  Sta.es 
government  refuses  to  release  the  precise 
fraction,  but  there  are  indications  that  It  Is 
lower  than  four-fifths.  First  of  all,  the  ton- 
nage figure  Includes  bombs  dropped  on  Laos, 
although  this  bombing  is  not  officially  ac- 
knowledged. Secondly,  a  Pentagon  spokes- 
man told  me  after  extensive  questioning  last 
month  that  about  one-third  of  the  three  mil- 
lion tons  had  been  dropped  on  North  Viet- 
nam. It  seems  probable  therefore  that  as  of 
the  end  of  1968  only  half  of  the  U.S.  bombing 
has  been  In  South  Vietnam. 

JON  M.  Van  Dyke, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

Washington,  D.C. 

noam  chomsky  replies 

I  am  In  almost  complete  agreement  with 
Richard  Pfeffer.  He  Is  quite  right  in  stating 
that  I  referred  to  the  book  he  edited  only 
insofar  as  It  had  bearing  on  a  broader  argu- 
ment. To  make  my  own  position  clear;  I  did 
not  write  my  article  on  liberal  scholarship 
as  a  review  of  No  More  Vietnams?.  and  I  was 


as  surprised  as  be  to  find  it  listed  as  a  review 
of  this  book.  I  therefore  gladly  join  him  in 
informing  readers  who  might  have  been  mis- 
led, that  Is  not  a  review  of  the  book,  and  was 
never  Intended  to  be. 

Perhaps  I  can  clarify  the  matter  by  explain- 
ing how  the  article  was  put  together.  My 
proofs  are  thirty  pages  long.  The  first  twelve 
are  taken,  almost  verbatim,  from  an  essay 
entitled  "Objectivity  and  Liberal  Scholar- 
ship" In  a  book  submitted  for  publication 
before  the  Stevenson  Institute  Conference 
even  took  place.  The  examples  used  to  Illus- 
trate the  general  thesis  in  the  book  are 
selected  from  a  number  of  branches  of  schol- 
arship. I  replaced  this  rather  elaborate  and 
somewhat  academic  documentation  by  the 
more  topical  material  selected  from  No  More 
Vietnams?.  which  runs  from  pages  13  to  18 
of  my  proofs  for  the  NYR  article  (Including 
one  page  dealing  with  an  article  In  Foreign 
Affairs) .  Pages  19  to  30  then  take  up  the  same 
topic  with  other  material  and  deal  with 
the  current  situation  in  Vietnam  and  at 
home,  as  It  looks  to  me.  The  idea  of  reviewing 
the  book  never  occurred  to  me.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  confusion  that  may  have  been  caused  by 
what  was  merely  an  Inadvertent  and  unfor- 
tunate error  In  format. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Pfeffer  notes,  that  my 
references  to  No  More  Vietnams?.  are  largely 
restricted  to  the  chairman  of  the  political 
science  and  government  departments  of  the 
two  Cambridge  Universities — not  an  Idiosyn- 
cratic choice,  given  the  structure  of  the 
essay.  I  quote  other  participants  only  where 
their  contributions  related  to  my  general 
thesis,  with  which  I  take  It  Pfeffer  Is  largely 
in  agreement,  about  a  dangerous  tendency  In 
liberal  scholarship  and  in  the  relations  of 
Intellectuals  to  power  In  an  advanced 
industrial  society  (for  example,  I  quoted 
EUsberg's  ironic  reference  to  Huntington's 
concept  of  "modernizing  instruments," 
namely  bombs  and  artillery:  as  well  as  James 
Thomson's  sharp  criticism,  with  which  I 
fully  concur,  of  "technocracy's  own  Mao- 
ists." the  "new  breed  of  American  Ideolo- 
gists .  .  .";  and  a  number  of  others) .  Similar- 
ly, my  references  to  Huntington  and  Pool 
included  other  articles  of  theirs.  The  quota- 
tions that  I  gave  (for  a  different  purpose) 
illustrate  the  diametrical  disagreement  be- 
tween Huntington  and  Ellsberg  to  which 
Pfeffer  refers.  Had  I  been  reviewing  the 
book.  I  would  have  also  emphasized  the 
divergence  between  the  views  of  Pool  and 
Hoffman — the  latter,  a  sharp  critic  of  the 
war,  on  grounds  to  which  I  return  below. 

Since  I  am  now  in  the  unwanted  role  of 
reviewer,  perhaps  I  should  quote  from  the 
letter  I  sent  to  the  publisher,  parts  of  which 
api>eared  in  advertising  copy  In  this  journal; 
"The  book  gives  a  remarkable  insight  into 
the  mentality  of  those  who  are  close  to  the 
formation  of  policy,  and  In  this  lies  its 
primary  value  and  significance.  I  think  It  will 
be  an  important  historical  document  for  this 
reason.  I  should  add  that  my  own  reaction 
to  what  this  record  reveals  Is  one  of  pro- 
found concern.'" 

Had  I  undertaken  to  review  the  book,  I 
would  have  mentioned  a  number  of  impor- 
tant contributions  which  were  not  relevant 
to  the  thesis  of  my  essay,  among  them  the 
following;  Eqbal  Ahmad s  comments  on 
American  political  culture  and  "psychologi- 
cal propensities"'  which  lead  us  to  a  "welfare 
imperialism"  with  an  ""antl-natlonallst 
thrust"  that  benefits  primarily  the  ruling 
elites  of  our  client  states:  Theodore  Draper's 
observations  on  strategic  theory  and  on  the 
Caribbean:  Hans  Morgenthau's  report  of 
Asian  views  of  the  historical  significance  of 
the  Tet  offensive;  Sir  Robert  Thompson  on 
how  to  and  how  not  to  succeed  in  forceful 
intervention;  John  McDermott  on  popular 
participation  and  economic  development 
(along  with  James  Thomson's  "subversive 
thought"  on  North  Vietnam,  which  Pfeffer 
quotes) ;  James  Thomson's  remarks  on  policy 
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m«klng  and  public  reUtlona,  and  also  bla 
pertinent  question  about  earlier  days: 
"Where  w«re  the  experts,  the  doubters,  and 
the  dissenters  who  could  warn  of  the  dangeis 
of  an  open-ended  commitment  to  the  Viet- 
nam quagmire?" — a  charge  that  few  can 
escape,  myself  Included:  George  Kahln's  In- 
formative comments  on  Thai  Insurgency; 
Pfeffer's  comments  on  "the  real  limitations 
and  deficiencies  of  social  science";  Barnet's 
analysis  of  the  role  of  the  national  security 
bureaucracy,  to  which  I  alluded  only  In  not- 
ing the  Inability  of  most  of  the  participants 
to  understand  what  be  was  saying;  and  so  on. 

Having  done  all  of  this,  I  would  still  have 
concluded,  as  In  my  essay,  that  "points  of 
view  expressed  at  the  conference  were  diverse, 
but  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  .  .  .  something  of 
a  majority  opinion"  Is  that  where  Interven- 
tion can  succeed.  It  may  be  undertaken.  I 
take  It  that  again.  I  am  In  substantial  agree- 
ment with  PfelTer,  who  states  that  my  char- 
acterization of  "much  of  the  discussion"  as 
accepting  "the  legitimacy  in  principle  of 
forceful  Intervention — when  It  can  succeed — 
Is  an  accurate  one. 

At  this  point,  however,  there  arises  my 
only  disagreement  with  Pfeffer's  letter.  Note 
that  my  statement,  which  he  quotes,  criti- 
cizes the  view  that  intervention  Is  legitimate 
when  it  can  succeed.  Those  who  defend  our 
"Intervention  against  Nazi  Germany"  do  not 
do  so.oa  grounds  that  It  promised  success 
but  on  grounds  that  It  was  Just;  hence  this 
reference  Is  not  relevant  to  my  point. 
Furthermore.  I  think  that  the  use  of  the 
term  "Intervention"  to  cover  both  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  American  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  unlllunUnatlng.  For  the  latter,  a  more 
appropriate  historical  context  would  Include 
the  American  war  In  the  Philippines,  the 
French  war  In  Indo-Chlna.  the  Czech  and 
Dominican  Interventions,  and  other  slnuiar 
ventures.  It  Is  this  sort  of  "Intervention" 
that  I  was  discussing.  There  Is  much  to  say 
about  the  other  sort — I  have  an  essay  on 
It  In  the  book  cited  above — but  it  has  little 
bearing,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  on  the  questions 
of  Intervention  discussed  In  the  Stevenson 
Institute  conference  cr  In  my  article 

The  Issue  of  legitimacy  of  Intervention — In 
the  narrower  sense  here  dlsciissed — Is  raised 
in  a  complex  and  interesting  way  In  Stanley 
Hoffmann  s  contributions  to  No  More  Viet- 
nams?  to  which  I  alluded  only  briefly— and 
perhaps  mlsleadlngly — in  my  essay.  PfeBer  is 
right  to  stress,  as  I  did  not,  Hoffmann's  role  as 
a  critic  of  the  war.  anc  his  conclusion  that 
the  war  "combines  moral  aberration  and  In- 
tellectual scandal."  Hoffmann  explicitly  con- 
demns "any  policy  of  universal  intervention." 
He  argues  that  we  must  learn  "to  accept  vio- 
lent social  and  political  change — even  if  pri- 
vate American  interests  hi^>pen  to  be  the 
targets,  even  If  conununlsts  should  occa- 
sionally be  the  local  beneficiaries  and  com- 
munist powers  the  likely  allies  of  the  local 
winners."  Yet  In  other  places  he  merely  urges 
"modesty  and  limitation,"  more  rigorous  defi- 
nition of  "what  It  Is  that  so  threatens  us 
that  we  feel  we  have  to  intervene  either  by 
political  subversion  or  by  nUlitary  action." 
In  summarizing  his  argument,  he  cites  the 
"precepts  violated  by  our  conduct  In  Viet- 
nam" as  these:  "No  policy  Is  ethical,  however 
generous  its  ends.  If  success  is  n.iled  out. 
And  no  policy  is  ethical  If  the  means  corrupt 
or  destroy  the  ends,  if  the  means  are  ma- 
terially out  of  proportion  with  the  ends.  If 
they  entail  costs  of  value  greater  than  the 
costs  of  not  resorting  to  them."  I  understood 
him  to  be  saying  that  our  ends  were  gener- 
ous ("our  political  and  our  moral  roads,  paved 
with  good  intentions,  have  led  to  hell."  as 
he  remarks  Just  before);  that  had  success 
been  attainable,  had  the  means  met  the 
stated  conditions  of  scale  and  cost,  then  we 
would  have  been  Justified  In  Intervening  with 
force.  With  this  latter  Judgment  I  do  not 
agree. 

Two  questions  arise:  am  I  right  in  so  In- 


terpreting Hoffmann's  poalUon;  and  if  so,  am 
I  right  in  reJecUng  it,  while  sharing  his 
horror  of  the  war?  As  to  the  latter,  I  cannot 
comment  in  the  scope  of  this  letter.  As  to 
the  former,  my  interpretation  was  reinforced 
by  a  number  of  other  comments,  some  of 
which  I  cited.  "The  central  problem,"  he 
states,  "docs  not  He  in  the  nature  of  Amer- 
ica's objectives"  but  rather  In  "the  relevance 
of  Its  ends  to  specific  cases"  (bis  italics). 
The  ends  were  these:  "to  protect  the  major- 
ity" which  "does  not  want  to  live  under 
Communist  rule  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  Its  own  form  of  government "  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  an  "armed  minority." 
"supplied  from  outside  the  limits  of  the 
country  it  tries  to  seize";  "assuring  other 
Asian  governments  of  America's  concern  for 
their  security";  "preserving  a  balance  of 
power  In  Asia";  "  'buying  time'  for  the  coun- 
tries situated  around  China";  .  .  these 
were  all  worthy  ends."  "The  tragedy  of  our 
course  in  Vietnam  lies  in  our  refusal  to  come 
to  grips  with  those  realities  in  South  Viet' 
nam  that  happened  to  be  decisive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  politics"  (his  Italics). 

I  read  this  as  in  essence  an  argument  for 
the  legitimacy  of  military  .  Intervention — a 
Justification  which  could  have  been  used,  to 
mention  Just  one  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
American  revolution.  A  British  opponent  of 
the  war  could  have  argued  that  though 
Colonial  policies  were  bound  to  fall,  their 
ends  were  nevertheless  Just:  a  majority  of 
colonists  professed  no  desire  for  independ- 
ence: there  was  massive  outside  support  (as 
Bernard  Pall  has  noted,  "at  almost  no  time 
did  Washington's  forces  exceed  8000  men  In 
a  country  which  had  at  least  300.000  able- 
bodied  males — and  backed  by  a  force  of 
31.897  French  ground  troops  and  13.680 
sailors  and  Marines  manning  sixty-one  major 
vessels').  The  point  Is  that  we  have  no  au- 
thority and  no  competence  to  make  such 
Judgments  about  Vietnam  or  any  other  coun- 
try and  to  use  our  military  power  to  act  on 
these  judgments. 

Elsewhere.  Hoffmann  describes  our  failure 
as  In  large  measure  an  Intellectual  one.  We 
constructed  false  analogies  to  Greece  and  the 
Philippines  (Where,  if  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly, he  believes  our  intervention  was  Jus- 
tified) :  "We  have  blundered  through  failure 
to  analyze  rigorously  enough  the  conditions 
for  large-scale  Insurrection";  "An  optimis- 
tic and  simplified  reading  of  reality  served 
as  the  basis  for  our  hubris"  (one  "great  fall- 
ing of  our  policy").  He  goes  on  to  describe 
the  Viet  Cong  as  follows:  "The  Viet  Cong, 
in  zones  under  Its  control,  has  replaced  the 
old  village  structures  by  a  mass  movement, 
substituting  the  politics  of  mass  Involvement 
for  the  politics  of  traditional  society."  In 
the  face  of  what  he  describes  as  "Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  mischief,  the  anti- 
communist  majority  failed  to  organize  and 
xinlte."  This  made  the  situation  hopeless, 
"since  the  elimination  of  this  mischief  re- 
quired both  the  demolition  of  South  Viet- 
nam's society  and  the  political  and  social 
success  of  pacification,  which  our  acts  of  war 
precluded."  "We  have  fought  a  war  for  ob- 
jectives that  were  unreachable" — but  were 
"worthy  ends."  We  believed  In  myths  and  "Il- 
lusion fed  by  a  social  science  imbued  with 
engineering  pretensions  and  an  Ideological 
Justification  for  the  less  savory  aspect  of 
our  role."  Our  "original  sins"  were  "Ignor- 
ance of  the  conditions  and  excessive  self-con- 
fidence." .  .  the  situation  In  Southeast 
Vietnam" — for  example,  "the  upheaval  In 
Indonesia  .  .  ."  "The  broctder  Implications 
of  our  Vietnam  experience  can  all  be  sum- 
marized in  one  formula:  From  incorrect  pre- 
mises about  a  local  situation  and  about  our 
abilities,  a  bad  policy  is  likely  to  follow" 
(hU  lUllcs). 

As  I  understand  Professor  Hoffmann's  posi- 
tion. It  Is  accurately  represented  by  this  se- 
lection of  quotes,  along  with  those  in  my 
essay.  I  am  aware  that  a  selection  of  quotes 
can  be  misleading,  and  perhaps  this  selection 


distorts  his  Intention.  At  this  point  I  can 
only  suggest  that  the  reader  find  out  for 
himself.  Hoffmann's  position,  which  Is  more 
elaborate  and  nuanced  than  I  originally  in- 
dicated, contains  elements  with  which  i 
agree.  But  it  Is  based  on  fundamental  a:;- 
sumptlons  that  seem  to  me  very  wrong. 

Let  me  turn  next  to  Ithlel  Pool's  letter 
First,  to  eliminate  an  Irrelevance,  It  Is  quite 
true  that  there  Is  considerable  controversy 
over  my  various  attempts  to  reconstruct  ex- 
plicitly the  leading  ideas  of  post-Bloomfleld- 
lan  structural  linguistics,  and  the  reviewer 
whom  A  cites  Is  one  who  thinks  them  unsuc- 
cessful. I  could  easily  construct  a  long  list  of 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  debate.  No  scholar 
will  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  there  is 
disagreement  over  a  matter  of  this  sort. 
which  Involves  Interpretation  of  diverse  and 
often  vague  formulations.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  the  case,  it  has  no  relevance  to  the 
question  at  issue. 

Turning  to  the  matter  at  hand.  Pool  cites 
four  cases  of  alleged  distortion.  The  facts,  as 
I  see  them,  are  as  follows:  First,  he  feels 
that  my  remarks  imply  that  he  Is  always  on 
the  side  of  order  and  stability.  I  am  tiappy 
to  repudiate  any  such  suggestion.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  that  he 
would  assign  transcendent  Importance  to 
stability  and  order  on  the  other  side  of  the 
iron  curtain,  and,  as  he  points  out,  he  has  a 
great  concern — which  I  share,  of  course — for 
participation  and  freedom  In  Czechoslovakia. 
This  was  exactly  my  point.  I  noted  explicitly 
that  those  who  give  "transcendent  impor- 
tance to  order"  tend  to  see  Pool's  "dilemma ' 
In  this  way:  given  their  particular  ideologi- 
cal bias,  "a  certain  form  of  stability — not 
that  of  North  Vietnam  or  North  Korea,  but 
that  of  Thailand,  Taiwan,  or  the  Philip- 
pines— Is  so  essential  that  we  must  be  willln!; 
to  use  unparalleled  means  of  violence  to  en- 
sure that  It  Is  preserved." 

Thus,  as  Pool  says,  "there  are  times  an  1 
places  for  concern  with  stability  and  others 
for  concern  with  participation" — our  empire 
and  their  empire,  respectively.  In  the  section 
of  my  essay  to  which  Pool  refers,  I  quoted 
his  opinion  that  preservation  of  order  "de- 
pends on  somehow  compelling  newly  mobi- 
lized strata  to  return  to  a  measure  of  passiv- 
ity and  defeatism  from  which  they  have 
recently  been  aroused  by  the  process  cf 
modernization"  and  to  accept  "a  lowering  of 
newly  acquired  aspirations  and  levels  of  pc- 
lltlcal  activity."  I  then  pointed  out  that 
"Pool  is  merely  describing  facts,  not  pro- 
posing policy,"  that  "a  corresponding  ver- 
sion of  the  facts  Is  familiar  on  the  domestic 
scene,"  and  that  there  Is,  obviously,  another 
way.  not  mentioned  by  Pool,  In  which  orde: 
can  be  preserved  In  all  such  cases.  No  distor- 
tion In  case  one,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Rathe: , 
his  tetter  simply  confirms  my  remarks. 

Secondly,  Pool  objects  to  my  statement  that 
"In  1964.  as  Professor  Pool  Is  no  doubt  aware, 
there  were  no  regular  North  Vietnamese  units 
known  to  be  In  the  South  ..."  I  had  as- 
sumed, perhaps  wrongly,  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  kind  of  documentation  assembled 
by  Theodore  Draper  (Abuse  of  Power).  Until 
those  who  claim  that  there  were  regular 
North  Vietnamese  units  operating  in  the 
South  prior  to  1965  meet  the  challenge  that 
Draper  and  others  have  presented,  the  objec- 
tive observer  can  reach  only  one  conclusion 
In  this  regard.  Pool  apparently  does  not  think 
highly  of  quotes  from  McNamara,  Mansfield, 
and  the  State  Department  White  Paper,  but 
he  will  pwrhaps  agree  that  they  outweigh  his 
entirely  unsupported  allegations. 

Thirdly.  Pool  objects  to  my  assertion  that 
he  "might  also  agree"  with  the  conclusions 
of  EUsberg  and  Fall  that  I  quoted.  The  re- 
porting from  Vietnam  has  been  sufficient  so 
that  literate  readers  may  Judge  for  them- 
selve.o  whether  "the  only  sense"  In  which  we 
have  demolished  the  society  of  Vietnam  "Is 
the  sense  In  which  every  modernizing  coun- 
try abandons  reactionary  traditionalism." 

TO  determine  the  validity  of  Pool's  fourth' 
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md  f"*'  claim  of  distortion,  the  reader  may 
compare  the  text,  from  which  I  quoted  at 
length,  with  Pool's  comment  In  his  letter.  In 
the  text,  he  Bj)eclfle8  exactly  one  respect  In 
which  we  have  failed  In  Vietnam,  namely.  In 
the  "failure  of  our  own  political  system"  to 
contain  dissent  (p.  142).  He  says  that  "the 
gloomy  performance  of  our  political  system 
disappointing  as  It  may  be."  In  this  regard,  la 
the  kind  of  falling  "of  which  we  usually 
accuse  the  Vietnamese,  but  the  criticism  Is 
more  fairly  addressed  against  ourselves."  His 
view,  which  I  quoted.  Is  that  "unless  It  Is 
severely  provoked  or  unless  the  war  succeeds 
fast,  a  democracy  cannot  choose  war  Aa  an 
instrument  of  policy.  Any  other  sort  of  war 
win  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the  democratic 
community  that  wages  It"  (my  Italics) .  This 
Is  the  conclusion  derived  (p.  206)  from  a 
consideration  of  what  happened  when  "we 
rained  death  from  the  skies  upon  an  area 
where  there  was  no  war."  The  "moral  pro- 
test" was  not  Immediate,  but  "time  brought 
It  on."  His  conclusion:  "Many  actions  that 
public  opinion  would  otherwise  make  Impos- 
sible, are  possible  If  they  are  short  term." 
The  reference  Is  to  the  policy  of  raining  death 
upon  an  area  where  there  Is  no  war.  The 
reader  can  determine  for  himself  that  this 
is  the  only  conclusion  that  Pool  draws  from 
"our  worst  mistake,"  namely,  the  bombing 
of  the  North — a  mistake  only  because  of  the 
resulting  "moral  outrage  "  In  a  political  sys- 
tem with  such  "fallings"  as  ours,  namely  a 
democracy. 

Perhaps  Pool  now  wishes  to  retract  the 
views  that  he  expressed  quite  explicitly  In 
No  More  Vietnarns?  But  the  text  Is  quite 
clear.  As  to  the  dalm  that  democracies  will 
refrain  from  Initiating  military  actions,  this 
will,  as  I.  P.  Stone  once  said  of  Secretary 
Rusk,  Improve  Pool's  reputation  as  a  humor- 
ist m  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
all  too  many  other  places.  His  claims  con- 
cerning the  "paclflc  orientation"  of  our  "value 
system"  (p.  208)  are  belied  not  only  by  his- 
tory, but  also  by  his  own  prediction  ( p.  203 )  : 
•'.  .  .  I  predict  that  there  will  be  a  number  of 
effective  interventions  In  foreign  crises  In 
America's  future";  though  It  Is  true  that  be- 
cause of  the  "failure  of  our  own  political 
system''  noted  above,  we  will  be  unable  to 
use  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy  "unless 
the  war  succeeds  fast"  r.nd  "ve  v.-lU  have  to 
learn  how  to  use  police  and  Intelligence 
operations."  In  Pool's  view. 

I  strongly  urge  the  reader  to  study  care- 
fully the  original  statements  from  which  I 
have  quoted.  Here  he  will  End  a  more  con- 
vincing demonstration  than  I  could  possibly 
construct  by  quotation  for  the  thesis  of  my 
essay  that  among  the  new  mandarins,  the 
self-styled  "rational  and  humane  social  sci- 
entists," there  are  potential  forces  that  pose 
new  and  severe  dangers  to  civilized  existence. 
Mr.  Pfeffer  questions  my  "obsession  with  the 
likes  of  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool."  and  perhaps  he 
Is  correct,  but  I  think  that  the  opinions  and 
values  that  they  express  demand  serious  at- 
tention. The  reasons  are  those  outlined  In 
my  essay.  The  access  of  a  technocratic  elite 
to  Influence  and  power  carries  with  It  the 
strong  likelihood  that  this  elite  will  attempt 
to  use  Its  claims  to  knowledge  and  technique 
as  an  Ideological  Instrument,  to  Justify  Its 
new  role. 

As  Pool  correctly  notes,  there  can  be  Intel- 
lectual dispute  over  questions  of  policy,  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  bring  Knowledge  and 
reason  to  bear  on  these  questions.  For  all  his 
talk  of  "applied  social  science."  however.  I 
fall  to  see  how  his  analysis  of  the  Vietnam 
situation  Is  grounded  In  anything  but 
ideological  bias.  For  this  reason,  his  criticism 
of  the  "antl-lntellectuals"  rings  quite  false, 
to  my  ears.  Applied  social  science  may  make 
interventions  more  successful,  as  may  new 
weapons  systeme..  For  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  freedom  In  Vietnam  as  well  as 
in  Czechoslovakia,  In  Guatemala  as  well  as  In 
Hungary,  tlie  merits  of  applied  social  science 


and  exotic  weapons  will  appear  slight,  how- 
ever. In  short,  1  see  no  Indications  that  there 
Is  an  "Intellectual  dispute"  here,  but  rather 
a  dispute  over  the  right  of  small  nations  to 
find  their  own  way  In  relative  freedom  from 
great  power  Intervention.  Pool  evidently 
defends  these  rights  In  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, whereas  In  Vietnam  be  takes  It  to 
be  our  responslbUlty  to  determine  who  are 
the  "legitimate  nationalists"  and  what  are 
the  proper  Institutions,  and  to  Impose  this 
decision  by  force.  This  conclusion  does  not 
derive  from  the  findings  of  applied  social  sci- 
ence, though  It  seems  to  me  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  It  Is  related  to  the 
hopes  of  the  applied  social  scientist  to  exer- 
cise his  techniques  of  social  management. 

Mr.  Horvat  raises  a  number  of  substantive 
Issues.  To  clear  up  a  misunderstanding,  I 
would  be  delighted  if  the  "methods  of  study" 
u.sed  in  the  natural  sciences  were  to  be 
adopted  more  widely  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities.  The  natural  sciences  are 
concerned  with  objectivity  and  Intelligibility. 
Their  achievements  are  important  insofar  as 
they  provide  Insight  and  understanding,  ex- 
planatory principles  that  Uliunlnate  a  reality 
hidden  In  a  mass  of  superficial  data.  In  con- 
trast, the  social  sciences  quite  often — though 
not  entirely — provide  a  caricature  of  the 
sciences,  taking  as  their  model  a  concept 
of  science  that  might  have  been  appropriate 
for  Babylonian  astronomy  or  Linnaean 
botany.  'This  Is  n  matter  about  which  I  have 
written  In  some  detail  elsewhere,  as  have 
many  others.  As  an  example,  I  might 
cita  a  huge  research  proposal  now  on  my 
deal^  that  calls  for  new  tools  and  facilities 
to  enable  the  behavioral  sciences  to  derive 
theory  from  data — tools  which  are  lacking 
m  the  natural  sciences,  of  course,  except  In 
so  far  as  human  intelligence  provides  such 
a  "tool." 

Furthermore,  the  social  sciences  often  fall 
to  achieve  objectivity  for  Ideological  reasons, 
as  they  often  fall  to  challenge  accepted 
doctrine — which  may  in  the  past  have  served 
well — when  its  limitations  Impede  further 
understanding.  I  think  that  serious  social 
scientists  would  agree  that  much  of  what 
passes  for  science  In  this  field  is  really  a 
kind  of  play-acting  at  science.  As  for  the 
humanities,  if  scholars  wish  to  use  com- 
puters to  collect  and  organize  masses  of 
data,  that  is  their  privilege.  Conceivably,  It 
niay'  even  be  useful  for  some  purpose.  If 
they  think  that  by  so  doing  they  are  using 
the  "methods  of  the  natural  sciences,"  they 
merely  delude  themselves.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  "revival  of  humane  studies  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,''  to  use  Horvat's 
phrase,  would  bring  these  studies  closer  in 
concept  and  attitude  to  the  natural  sciences, 
at  their  best  and  most  valuable.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  an  explicit  commitment  to  certain 
values  should  be  avoided.  Far  from  it.  Clear 
articulation  of  this  commitment,  which  Is 
never  absent.  Is  a  prerequisite  for  objectivity. 
In  the  same  sense.  I  do  not  believe  In  the 
existence  of  "radical  scholarship"  as  a 
separate  category.  Rather,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  seEJch  for  ob'sctivlty  carried  out 
within  the  framework  of  decent  values  will 
lead  to  "radical"  conclusions,  now  and  for- 
ever in  the  future — a  belief  that  must  be 
Justified  by  serious  work. 

Horvat's  questions  are  fair  ones,  and  I  can- 
not provide  general  answers  that  satisfy  me. 
I  have  no  overarching  theory  of  social  change, 
though,  like  anyone  else,  I  have  certain  Im- 
pressions of  how  specific  problems  might  be 
met  and  of  the  kind  of  society  that  we  should 
try  to  create.  For  what  It  Is  worth,  my  own 
opinions  derive  from  the  range  of  opinion 
exemplified,  say.  by  certain  anarchosyndl- 
callsts  and  non-Bolshevlk  Marxists  such  as 
Rosa  Luxemburg.  I  could  elaborate,  but  this 
Is  not  the  place.  I  do  not  feel  that  sufficient 
understanding  of  these  matters  exists  for  any 
position  to  be  argued  with  the  dogmatism 
which  is  all  too  characteristic  of  discussion  on 


the  Left,  and  which  has  enormously  ham- 
pered the  development  of  a  genuine  revolu- 
tionary movement  (there  are  Implicit  value 
Judgments  here,  to  be  sure) .  This  dogmatism 
Is  an  unpleasant  counterpart  to  the  smug 
superficiality  of  those  who  can  perceive  their 
own  Ideological  commitments  no  more  than 
a  fish  can  perceive  that  It  swims  In  the  sea. 
Personally.  I  feel  that  the  "humane  Intel- 
lectual tradition"  of  which  Horvat  speaks 
quite  appropriately  might  develop  from  a 
commitment  to  these  values  and  ideas  of  how 
social  relations  should  be  reconstructed,  as- 
suming that  this  commitment  Is  accompanied 
by  an  open  mind,  an  ability  to  learn,  a  will- 
ingness to  challenge  any  orthodoxy. 

In  the  fchort  range,  I  think  that  Intellec- 
tuals can  do  a  great  deal  toward  meeting  spe- 
cific problems  by  their  work  and  their  will- 
ingness to  undertake  the  personal  sacrifice 
entailed  by  resistance  to  ominous,  deep-seated 
tendencies  in  our  society.  For  example,  the 
commitment  of  resources  to  destruction  and 
waste  Is,  as  I  tried  to  Indicate  very  briefly  In 
my  essay,  a  feature  of  our  society  that  will 
not  easily  be  eradicated,  as  many  social  crit- 
ics have  rightly  emphasized.  The  scientists 
who  realize  full  well  that  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon  has  a  ridiculously  low  priority,  and 
that  an  ABM  system  will  increase  interna- 
tional instability  as  well  as  waste  precious 
resources.       will       nevertheless      implement 
these  plans.  They  need  not  do  so.  though  if 
they  refuse,  they  will.  I  believe,  find  them- 
selves engaged  in  resistance  and  probably  in 
acts  that  will  be  designated  as  'illegal"  tT  the 
extent  that  tliey  succeed  In  challenging  deep- 
ly   entrenched    and    powerful   social    fores. 
Similarly,  Asian  iicholars  who  are  repelled  by 
the  kind  of  attitudes  represented  by  the  doc- 
ument of  the  "moderate  scholars"  that  I  dis- 
cussed can  strike  at  one  pillar  of  American 
counterrevolutionary  Ideology  by  helping  to 
develop  a  more  accurate — and  In  consequence, 
more  humane,  more  sympathetic,  and  more 
fraternal — appreciation   of   the   problems   of 
Asian  societies  and  the  means  being  under- 
taken in  an  attempt  to  meet  them.  To  men- 
tion another   case,  the   very  Important   at- 
tempts of  Gar  Alperovltz  and  others  to  ex- 
plore In  a  serious  way  the  problems  of  com- 
munity development  seem  to  me  to  offer  great 
promise  for  the  long-range  movement  toward 
a  more  decent  society  that  will  try  to  bring 
about  genuine  popular  control  of  social  in- 
stitutions.  Many   other   examples   might   be 
cited,  some  embodying  future  hopes  rather 
than  the  reality  of  today.  I  think  that  any 
genuine    movement    for    social    change    v.ill 
have   to   Involve   many   strata  of   society   in 
political  and  social  action.  In  objective  study 
and  application  of  new  ideas  and  concepts 
that  will,  one  hopes,  arise  from  It. 

Insofar  as  developments  In  the  third  world 
are  concerned,  I  think  that  In  some  respects 
Chinese  Communism  does  "embody  essential 
elements  of  liberal  humanism,"  side-by-side 
with  authoritarianism  and  much  irration- 
ality which,  though  understandable  In  the 
specific  context,  must  nevertheless  be  de- 
plored. Similarly,  one  can  point  to  cert.-.in 
developments  in  Yugoslavia  that  transcend 
anything  existing  In  tlie  West  so  far  as  true 
democracy  is  concerned.  The  s.ime  can  be 
said  of  Cuba,  and  other  examples  might  be 
mentioned.  At  U^e  same  time  it  would  be 
a'osurd,  regressive  In  fact,  for  us  to  lake 
third-world  societies  as  a  general  model  for 
progress  in  an  advanced  industrial  society 
with  different  potentialities  and  problems, 
though  I  believe  that  we  can  learn  a  great 
deal  from  the  study  of  the  Impressive  social 
experimentation  that  exists  alongside  repres- 
sive practice  In  several  of  these  societies. 
Those  who  prefer  simple  heroes  and  villains 
may  find  this  posiUon  too  complex,  but  I 
think  it  Is  correct. 

I  quoted  the  FiUplno  Journalist  Hernando 
Abaya  to  Ulustrate  the  "threat"  posed  by 
China,  not  because  I  entirely  agree  with  his 
assessment,  though  I  think  he  is  right  to  be 
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Impressed  by  many  of  the  achievements  of 
modern  China.  Incidentally,  hU  rem»rlu  are 
not  untjrplcal  of  non-Communist  Asian  opin- 
ion. Compare  for  example  the  qualified  but 
basically  sympathetic  assessment  of  the  staff 
of  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  recently  translated 
Into  Bngllsh  {This  Is  Communiat  China. 
edited  by  Robert  Trumbull,  David  McKay. 
1968).  By  world  standards  (though  not.  of 
course.  American  standards,  where  the  spec- 
trum of  opinion  Is  sharply  skewed  to  the 
right),  this  Is  fairly  conservative  opinion. 
I  presume  that  It  Is  this  kind  of  audience 
that  Walt  Rostow  has  In  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  the  "Ideological  threat"  posed  by 
Communist  China.  To  repeat.  I  think  that 
Abaya  Is  right  to  be  Impressed  by  many  of 
the  achievements  of  modern  China,  carried 
out  In  the  face  of  our  cruel  and  stupid 
policies  and  many  other  problems,  and  by  the 
vision  of  man  and  society  that  appears  as 
one  element  In  Maoist  thinking — again,  along 
with  much  else  that  I  think  quite  wrong. 
Our  task,  however.  Is  not  to  assign  good  or 
bad  marks  to  various  societies  of  the  world, 
but  to  learn  what  we  can  from  them,  to  help 
them  where  we  can,  and  to  face  seriously  the 
critical  problems  of  American  society.  I  think 
this  means  that  we  must  try  to  develop  a 
mass  movement  for  social  change  in  the 
United  States  that  escapes  the  cold  war 
psychosis  and  the  stranglehold  of  narrow 
IcUologsand  that  turns  to  constructive  tasks. 
oQ«  sucU-Uksk.  of  high  priority,  being  resist- 
ance against  American  militarism.  Unless  we 
can  succeed  In  this  specific  task,  we  are  un- 
likely to  live  long  enough  to  have  to  face 
our  other  problems.  And  If  by  blind  luck  we 
survive,  the  consequent  demoralization  of 
American  society  will  make  life  as  meaning- 
less here  as  It  Is  hopeless  for  the  Guatemalan 
peasant. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  Is  In  any  event 
obvious:  these  are  not  adequate  answers  to 
the  questions  Horvat  raises.  Perhaps  they 
suggest  a  point  of  view  that.  In  my  opinion. 
might  be  developed  further  In  a  fruitful 
way.  not  only  by  thought  and  research  and 
study,  but  by  committed  action  as  well. 

Professor  Van  Dyke  presents  figures  that 
are  at  variance  with  those  I  cited,  the  latter 
obtained  by  I.  P.  Stone  directly  from  the 
Pentagon  Press  Office.  I  have  no  further  In- 
formation: reports  in  the  press  have  varied 
slightly.  Whatever  the  exact  figures  may  be. 
all  reports  confirm  the  qualitative  conclu- 
sion of  Bernard  Fall  that  I  quoted:  "It  is 
Vietnam  as  a  cultural  and  historic  entity 
that  Is  threatened  with  extinction"  as  "the 
countryside  literally  dies  under  the  blows  of 
the  largest  military  machine  ever  unleashed 
on  an  area  of  this  size."  Personally.  I  would 
have  been  opposed  to  the  dispatch  of  ten 
green  berets  to  Vietnam.  What  we  have  ac- 
tually done,  what  we  do  today,  what  we 
threaten  for  tomorrow,  constitutes  a  crime 
of  historic  dimensions.  And  the  "new  man- 
darins" bear  a  atgnlficant  share  of  the  guilt. 


ABM  SENTINEL  SYSTEM— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  EAGLETON 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  and  much  more  will  be 
said  in  the  weeks  ahead  about  the  ABM 
Sentinel  system.  Last  week  in  Missouri, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  on  this  very  im- 
portant and  sensitive  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Eaglkton's  speech,  delivered  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  on  February  11,  be  printed  in 
the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


SPiacH    Dn.nnau»    bt    Sknatob    Thomas    F. 

EAOLCrON.       DdfOCEAT,       OF       MiSSOUKI,       TO 

MissotTBi  On.  JosBxis.  ItawKvaACK  Horn.. 

Kansas  Cmr,  Mo..  Febxttabt  11,  1MB 

It  Is  possible — Just  barely  possible — that 
last  week  marked  the  beginning  of  a  major 
down-turn  In  the  arms  race. 

It  is  possible — barely  possible — that  the 
world  was  rescued  from  the  cataclysmic 
spiral  of  weapon  system,  antiweapon  sys- 
tem, and  antl-antl  weapon  system  which  has 
gripped  it  since  World  War  n. 

It  is  possible — barely  possible — the  Penta- 
gon's decision  to  halt  land  acquisition  and 
construction  in  the  face'  of  mounting  Con- 
gressional criticism  of  the  Sentinel  Antlbal- 
Ustic  Missile  system,  will  mark  the  moment 
when  Congress  reasserted  Its  rightful  au- 
thority to  scrutinize  the  burgeoning  defense 
budget  as  it  does  domestic  expenditures. 

In  the  p.ist,  If  changes  were  made  In  the 
defeose  budget  by  the  Congress,  they  were 
almost  always  additions  rather  than  correc- 
tions. Almost  never,  .ilnce  World  War  II  has 
Congress  cut  back  an  executive  request  for 
mUltary  funding — the  exception  being  ap- 
propriations for  f;ist  deployment  logistic 
ships. 

I  believe  and  I  hope  this  pattern  changed 
last  Tuesday,  when  a  bi-partisan  group  of 
Senators— Republicans  Cooper.  Percy.  Brooke 
and  Javits  .  .  .  Democrats  Mansfield.  Ken- 
nedy. Fulbright.  McQovern  and  Symington, 
and  many  others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
eloquently  demanded  a  review  of  the  ABM. 

Our  own  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Stuart  Symington— one  of  this  nation's  lead- 
ing experts  on  national  defense — demanded 
a  freeze  on  the  Sentinel  program  until  a 
thorough  re-evaluation  could  be  made. 

Holding  that  it  will  always  be  easier  and 
cheaper  to  penetrate  an  antl-balllstic  missile 
defense  than  to  make  one  Impenetrable.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  and  President 
Johnson  resisted  pressures  to  build  an  ABM 
system. 

In  1967.  however,  the  Secretary  declared 
himself  In  favor  of  a  "thin"  ABM  system — a 
system  described  by  former  Presidential  sci- 
ence advisor  Jerome  Wiesner  as  "a  bad  Joke 
perpetrated  by  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  John- 
son on  us  in  an  election  year." 

The  price  tag  for  this  system  has  been 
continually  escalating.  In  early  1967,  a  "thin" 
shield  was  projected  at  3.7  billion,  later  In 
the  year  that  figure  rose  to  5  billion:  the 
present  estimate  is  between  5.5  and  5.8  bil- 
lion, and  Is  projected  to  rise  to  9.4  billion  by 
Senator  Symington  and  even  higher  by  sev- 
eral prominent  scientists. 

There  Is  also  considerable  question  about 
Just  whose  missiles  the  system  is  supposed 
to  knock  down  and  If.  In  fact,  it  Is  capable 
of  so  doing. 

Proponents  of  the  system  presented  It  as  a 
defense  against  blackmail  by  some  lesser 
power — China,  to  t>e  precise — so  Irrational  as 
to  be  willing  to  risk  retaliation  from  our 
regular  deterrent  forces. 

When  the  Defense  Department  began  to 
acquire  Sentinel  sites  late  last  year,  there 
were  some  surprises.  One  of  the  sites  was 
right  outside  Boston — a  peculiar  target  for 
the  Chinese.  Others  were  in  Chicago  .  .  . 
Detroit  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  New  York  .  .  . 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  Seattle.  There  is  one  In 
Sedalla.  Missouri,  too.  Washington  oddly 
enough,  was  left  out. 

Apparently  President  Nixon  is  dropping  the 
anti-Chinese  argument.  He  stated  at  his 
Press  Conference  on  February  6th: 

"First,  I  do  not  buy  the  assumption  that 
the  ABM  system,  the  thin  Sentinel  system, 
as  it  has  been  described,  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  ourselves  against  at- 
tack from  Communist  China." 

However,  a  thin  system  is  clearly  Inade- 
quate to  deal  with  a  massive  attack  of  Rus- 
sian warheads.  An  adequate  system  la  esti- 
mated to  cost  between  >50  and  tlOO  billion; 


It  Is  still  technically  infeaslble,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  enemies 
could  figure  out  a  system  to  penetrate  It  be- 
fore the  system  Itself  Is  complete.  Following 
the  same  reasoning,  perhaps,  the  Russians 
have  recently  slowed  construction  on  a  com- 
parable— and  already  obsolete — system 
around  Moscow. 

The  Sentinel  is  presently  in  an  unusual  po- 
sition. It  Is  an  extremely  costly  project  de- 
signed for  a  purpose  the  President  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  "buys;"  and  Is  totally 
Inadequate  for  anything  else. 

In  addition,  each  Sentinel  Is  armed  with 
a  warhead  which  packs  100  times  the  power 
of  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima — enough 
to  destroy  everything  for  dozens  of  miles 
around  in  the  event  of  an  accidental  explo- 
sion— probably  creating  more  danger  for  the 
community  than  deterence  to  the  enemy. 

Is  the  notion  of  an  ABM  dead?  I  dovtbt  it 
very  much. 

Early  In  March  the  Pentagon  is  scheduled 
to  complete  a  re-study  of  the  Sentinel,  con- 
ducted under  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Packard.  The  headline  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday  was  "Laird  Hints  Work  on 
ABM  Will  Resume." 

The  Senate  also  plans  to  re-study  tlie  ABM 
during  hearings  scheduled  under  Senator 
Stennis  of  Mississippi,  in  which  opponents  as 
well  as  proponents,  scientists  as  well  as  gen- 
erals, will  be  heard. 

Naturally  all  Senators  will  study  these 
findings  closely.  Perhaps  an  ABM  Is  feasible. 
Perhaps  It  can  be  effective.  Perhaps  it  Is 
necessary. 

My  message  to  you  today  is  simply  this: 
For  whatever  reasons,  the  automatic  cycle 
of  arms  building  has  been  temporarily  and 
partially  interrupted  by  the  decision  to  freeze 
construction  of  the  antl-balllstic  missile 
system.  The  heretofore  sacred  preserve  of  the 
military  experts  has  been  Invaded  by  some 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  citizens  who 
have  serious  questions  to  ask  about  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  about  the  efficiency  of 
our  military  spending. 

The  arms  race  will  not  stop  because  of  any 
unilateral  acts  by  the  United  States.  It  will 
not  stop  unless  we  are  successful  In  negoti- 
ating arms  reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  will  not  stop  until  mankind  decides 
that  953  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
the  world — more  than  many  people  live  on 
for  a  year — Is  simply  too  much  for  this 
planet  to  waste  each  year  on  weapons  of 
destruction. 

But  now.  perhaps,  there  Is  a  chance. 


MISSILE  BLUNDER:  THE  ABM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senate  recessed  on  February  7,  a  remark- 
able and  dramatic  series  of  events  has 
occurred  to  change  significantly  the  out- 
look for  the  Sentinel  ABM  program.  Pol- 
lowing  an  extremely  interesting  and  en- 
lightening colloquy  on  the  program  in 
this  Chamber  on  February  4 — which  I 
was  very  sorry  to  miss  because  of  other 
commitments — it  was  learned  that  Sec- 
retary Laird  had  halted  construction  on 
all  Sentinel  sites  pending  a  high-level 
review  of  the  program.  The  same  day 
President  Nixon  finally  demolished  the 
long  discredited  anti-Chinese  rationale 
for  the  Sentinel  program,  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  never  taken  it  seri- 
ously. 

Thus  to  all  intents  we  can  safely  as- 
sume that  Sentinel,  at  least  as  it  was 
conceived  last  year,  is  finished.  But  we 
can  also  assume  that  plans  to  push  ahead 
with  an  ABM  program  are  as  alive  as 
ever,  and  that  the  American  people  and 
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the  Congress  will  shortly  be  asked  to  ac- 
cept some  new  ABM  program — perhaps 
with  a  new  nickname — in  another  form. 
One  of  the  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  old  Sentinel  and  the  new  pro- 
gram will  imdoubtedly  be  that  we  will  no 
longer  be  asked  to  accept  the  irrationsd 
argument  that  we  need  missile  defenses 
to  protect  ourselves  against  a  weakling 
China  while  we  can  rely  on  our  offensive 
missile  forces  alone  to  prevent  an  at- 
tack from  a  far  stronger  Soviet  Union. 
But  it  is  also  likely  that  we  will  be  con- 
fronted by  many  of  the  other  Irrational- 
ities that  were  trotted  out  over  the  past 
year  In  an  effort  to  justify  the  Sentinel 
program.  And  again  we  vtrlll  have  to  un- 
dertake the  job  of  knocking  down  each  of 
these  justifications.  Changing  the  name 
of  Sentinel  will  not  improve  the  case  to 
be  made  for  it,  nor  will  changing  the  ra- 
tionale from  an  anti-Chinese  program  to 
an  antl-Sovlet  one.  The  basic  flaw  In  any 
antlballlstic-misslle  program  using  the 
best  technology  available  today  Is  simply 
that  It  would  not  work.  In  the  face  of 
that  one  fact,  no  other  argument  for 
ABM  deployment  makes  any  sense. 

Last  year  we  were  treated  to  an 
impressive  array  of  arguments  for 
Sentinel:  we  were  told  it  would  save 
lives;  but  that  would  only  be  if  the  Soviet 
Union  blithely  ignored  our  defenses  and 
did  nothing  to  compensate  for  them; 
we  were  told  it  would  protect  us  against 
an  accidental  attack;  but  the  chances 
of  an  accidental  launch  of  a  Soviet  or 
Chinese  ICBM  resulting  In  damage  to  an 
American  city  are  far  smaller  than  the 
chances  of  an  accidental  launch  of  a 
Sprint  or  Spartan  missile,  practically 
guaranteed  to  result  In  an  impact  or 
even  detonation  on  U.8.  soil.  We  were 
told  that  the  Chinese,  with  their  primi- 
tive missiles,  could  not  penetrate  the 
system;  but  the  Nobel  prizewinner  Hans 
Bethe  has  argued  without  effective  re- 
buttal that  the  Chinese  could  indeed  de- 
velop simple  penetration  aids  and  defeat 
the  system,  while  an  ABM  expert  form- 
erly with  the  Defense  Department,  Dr. 
Dan  Fink,  has  admitted  that  the  explo- 
sion of  a  Sentinel  warhead  might  blind 
its  own  radars  and  permit  an  enemy  mis- 
sile to  attack  undetected. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  fascinated  to  read 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  February  16 
the  accoimt  of  the  high-powered  pub- 
lic relations  effort  which  the  Army  was 
undertaking  to  sell  the  public  on  Sen- 
tinel including  a  plan  to  enlist  top  scien- 
tists to  rebut  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  Dr.  Bethe,  Dr.  Wiesner,  and  Dr. 
Kistlakowsky  against  the  ABM.  I  think 
It  Is  Interesting  that  not  one  of  the 
arguments  put  forth  by  these  and  other 
eminent  scientists  has  been  answered  by 
the  Army.  If  there  is  an  operating  pro- 
gram to  counter  their  arguments,  it  is 
hardly  effective. 

I  am  more  disturbed,  however,  by  a 
new  rationale  which  has  been  presented 
to  justify  ABM  deployment.  Essentially, 
there  appears  to  have  devel(H>ed  a 
•  spending  gap"  for  strategic  defense  be- 
t.'.een  us  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
iiews  was  broken  to  us  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird  on  television  last  week.  Mr. 
Laird  explained,  on  two  occasions  so  far, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  outspendlng  the 


United  States  on  what  he  calls  "antlstra- 
tegic  defenses"  by  a  factor  of  nearly  four 
to  one.  I  am  disturbed  by  this  statement, 
partly  of  course  because  It  does  not  make 
clear  at  all  what  Is  meant  by  "antlstra- 
teglc  defenses,"  but  more  because  such 
a  comparison  Is  so  Irrelevant.  Mr.  Laird 
does  not  spell  out  the  meaning  of  "anti- 
strategic  defenses,"  but  I  assume  that  by 
this  term  he  means  all  defense  programs 
intended  to  counter  strategic  offensive 
forces.  This  would  include  ABM's,  but  it 
would  also  include  antiaircraft  defenses, 
flghter-lncerceptor  aircraft,  alr-wam- 
ing  systems,  and  presumably  even  civil 
defense. 

I  assume  that  we  know  a  good  deal 
about  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
in  these  various  areas,  and  probably  can 
estimate  with  reasonable  accuracy  how 
much  Is  being  spent  on  each  program. 
Indeed,  our  intelligence  appears  to  be 
good  enough  that  we  can  determine  that 
the  Soviets  have  now  deployed  about  75 
missiles  in  their  ABM  defenses  around 
Moscow,  and  will,  when  the  defense  there 
is  completed,  have  about  100.  This  does 
not  sound  like  an  extravagant  program, 
and  It  has  not  been  characterized  as  such 
by  other  officials.  Former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Clifford  told  us,  in  fact,  that  the 
Soviets  had  apparently  curtailed  con- 
struction at  some  of  their  ABM  installa- 
tions aroimd  Moscow.  He  also  stated,  In 
his  January  15  Defense  Posture  State- 
ment, that  the  Soviets  were  continuing 
to  deploy  the  Tallinn  air  defense  system, 
which,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
of  February  13,  Is  being  deployed  In  a 
large  number  of  sites.  Without  indicating 
such  details,  however,  Mr.  Laird  may  be 
leaving  the  unfortunate  Impression  that 
it  is  on  missile  defenses  alone  that  the 
comparison  in  defense  spending  is  made. 
I  have  asked  Secretary  Laird  for  details 
of  his  cost  comparison,  and  hope  that  his 
reply  will  help  to  clarify  the  issue. 

But  I  am  troubled  not  only  by  the 
possible  confusion  which  may  have  arisen 
about  what  is  meant  by  "antlstrategic 
defenses,"  but  also  by  the  implication  of 
Secretary  Laird's  statistics  that  the 
United  States  is  somehow  remiss  in  not 
spending  as  much  as  the  Soviet  Union 
on  defense  programs.  If  the  debate  about 
the  Sentinel  missile  program  has  been 
about  nothing  else,  it  has  certainly  been 
about  the  unwisdom  of  wasting  money  on 
foolish  and  unnecessary  defense  pro- 
granis. 

Reports  that  over  the  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  spent  sizable  swns  on  missile 
and  air  defense  have  made  it  clear  that 
much  of  the  money  spent  was  wasted 
because  weapons  systems  were  prema- 
tm-ely  deployed  and  not  terminated  be- 
fore considerable  construction  had  taken 
place.  The  United  States  has,  until  now, 
managed  to  refrain  from  deploying  at 
least  some  weapons  systems  which  over 
time  proved  to  be  valueless.  It  Is  my  con- 
viction that  the  ABM,  be  it  Sentinel, 
Nlke-X,  or  some  new  variant  of  it,  falls 
clearly  in  this  categoi-y. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  documents:  the  text  of  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Laird;  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  13,  1969 
entitled  "Missile  Defenses  Slowed  by  So- 


viet"; an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  14,  1969  entitled  "So- 
viets Outspendlng  United  States  3.5  to  1 
on  ABMs,  Laird  says";  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  16, 
1969  entitled  "Bid  by  Resor  To  Sell  Pub- 
lic on  ABM  Told,"  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  17, 
1969  entitled  "The  Big  ABM  Brainwash." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

February    17,   1969. 
Hon.  Melvin   Laird. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Wanhington^    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Would  you  help 
clarify  for  me  some  misconceptions  which 
have  arisen,  from  reports  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere,  concerning  the  costs  and  the  status 
of  antlbalUstlc  missile  deployment  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

In  recent  television  interviews  you  have 
estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  .spent  in 
the  past  year  approximately  3.5  times  as 
much  as  the  United  States  in  antlstrategic 
systems.  Any  further  amplification  of  this 
estimate  which  you  can  provide- would  be 
most  appreciated.  '^ 

Of  particular  Interest  would  be  further 
information  on  the  cost  of  specific  com- 
ponents of  the  estimated  Soviet  antlstrategic 
defense  budget;  specifically: 

1.  What  percentage  of  Soviet  expenditures 
In  the  past  year  for  antlstrategic  systems  was 
devoted  to  ABM?  What  percentage  to  anti- 
aircraft missile  programs?  To  Interceptor  air- 
craft? To  air  warning  and  control  systems? 
To  cl«ll  defense? 

2.  Within  each  of  the  first  three  categories, 
what  percentage  was  devoted  to  production 
and  deployment?  To  research  and  develop- 
ment? 

3.  What.  In  your  estimation,  has  been  the 
overall  cost  to  date  of  the  "Galosh"  ABM 
deployment  around  Moscow?  Of  the  "Tallinn" 
antiaircraft  missile  deployment? 

With  respect  to  United  States  antlstrategic 
programs : 

1.  What  are  the  comparable  percentages  of 
United  States  expenditures  for  antlstrategic 
systems  over  the  past  year? 

2.  What  is  the  latest  estimate  for  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  Sentinel  program?  Of  that 
total,  how  much  is  for  missile  procurement, 
for  site  acquisition  and  construction,  for  op- 
erating costs? 

In  providing  this  information  you  will  be 
most  helpful.  It  will  Improve  not  only  my 
understanding  and  that  of  others  of  develop- 
ments In  this  critically  Important  area,  but 
also  because  reports  that  Soviet  efforts  to 
develop  a  workable  ABM  have  met  with  little 
success  suggest  that  they,  at  least,  have  ob- 
tained remarkably  little  return  for  their  iu- 
vestment. 

Sincerely. 

Phiiip  a.  Hart. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   13.  19C9| 
Missile   Defenses   Slowed    bv    Soviet — U.S. 

Intelligence   Links   Delay   to   Steps   To 

Improve  Radar  fob  System  at  Moscow 
(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington.  February  12. — High  Penta- 
gon otSclals  have  been  told  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  missile  defense  is  roughly  three- 
quarters  complete  and  has  been  slowed  in 
recent  months  to  improve  the  system's  radar. 

But  the  Intelligence  briefings  given  to  of- 
ficials reviewing  United  States  loans  for  a 
missile  defense  have  also  made  clear  that 
the  Russian  anti-missile  system  around  Mos- 
cow, even  when  finished,  will  not  alter  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  two  nations. 
And  the  officials  have  been  told  that  it  will 
not  In  any  way  undermine  America's  ability 
to  deBtax>y  the  Soviet  Union  in  retaliation  if 
the  United  States  should  be  attacked  first. 
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Pentagoa  offldato.  using  the  I»t«at  Intelli- 
gence rrom  spjr  sstelllcea  and  other  aourcea. 
say  that  the  Russians  bave  Installed  ap- 
proximately 75  anU-mlsslle  mlaslle  launchers 
in  sites  around  tbe  periphery  of  tbe  SoTlet 
capital.  When  completed,  they  estimate,  the 
Moscow  deployment  will  have  about  100 
mlaalle  launchers. 

AM  IMCOMrLaTB  BtMO 

Work  on  soom  of  the  facilities  In  the 
suburbs  around  IMoecow  stopped  In  1M8. 
The  ring  around  the  city  remains  Incom- 
plete 

While  at  first  puzzled  by  this  slowdown  In 
deployment,  intelligence  analysts  now  be- 
lieve the  reason  was  to  upgrade  the  system's 
radar  sets  so  they  could  track  more  Incoming 
missiles  simultaneously. 

Unlike  the  Amerlcan-desl^ed  Sentinel 
defense  systeni.  which  employs  both  long- 
range  Spartan  and  short-range  Sprint  mis- 
siles, the  Moscow  system  uses  only  one  mis- 
sile type  at  present.  It  Is  called  the  Oalosh, 
In  Western  military  termlnolo^. 

The  Oalosh.  like  the  Spartan,  is  a  so-called 
exo- atmospheric  missile.  That  means  It  can 
fly  hundreds  of  miles  into  space  to  try  to 
intercept  incoming  warheads  well  before  they 
enter  the  atmosphere  over  the  target. 

Because  of  this  capability,  the  Moeeow  sys- 
tem, which  U  partly  operational.  Is  believed 
to'  have*  the  capability  of  providing  a  thin 
defense  -over  a  large  part  of  eastern  Russia, 
not  Just  Moscow  itself. 

■TASnB  SAKLT  IN  DKCAOK 

But  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  has 
more  than  1 .700  missiles  available  for  launch- 
ing against  targets  in  Russia.  79  or  100  Soviet 
Interceptor  missiles  would  not  present  much 
of    a   problem.   American    strategic    analysts 

Thus,  at  preaent.  the  Russian  antimissile 

system  Is  believed  to  be  de.<:lijned  to  orotect 
against  a  small  attack  from  one  of  the  lesser 
nuclear  powers,  such  as  Communist  China. 
Prance  or  Britain,  as  well  as  against  a  small- 
scale  accidental  or  unauthorized  launching 
of  missiles  from  the  United  States. 

The  Russians  have  traditionally  been 
defense-minded  and  have  been  deplaylng 
various  kinds  of  mlsalle  defense  systems  since 
early  In  the  decade.  The  first  version,  which 
was  started  around  both  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  in  the  early  nineteen-slxtles.  was 
abandoned  shortly  afterward,  presumably 
because  It  wmt  not  regarded  as  effective.  There 
have  been  subsequent  stops  and  starts  on 
other  systems  In  the  Moscow  are*  ever  alnoe. 

OBrSNSB    AOAINST    BOMSKVa 

A  few  years  ago.  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion became  concerned  about  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  defensive  sites  being  emplaced 
along  a  wide  arc  of  northeast  Russia,  passing 
through  the  city  of  Tallinn. 

Subsequent  study  has  convinced  most  of 
the  intelligence  community  that  the  Tallinn 
system  Is  designed  primarily  to  defend  not 
against  ballistic  missiles  but  against  high- 
flying bombers  and  cruise  mlssllsa  launched 
from  such  bombers.  A  cruise  missile  U  a 
small  pllotleas  bomber. 

Some  analysts  t>elleve  the  Tallinn  system 
was  designed  to  defend  against  the  B-70 
bomber,  which  was  at  one  time  advocated  by 
tbe  Air  Force  as  the  successor  to  tbs  B-6a 
bomber 

The  B-70  program  was  resisted  by  both 
the  Elsenhower  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tions, which  consistently  refused  to  spend 
some  of  the  procurement  funds  repeatedly 
appropriated  by  Congress.  The  lone  surviving 
development  B-70  was  recently  consigned  to 
the  Air  Force  Museum  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Bass  in  Dayton.  Ohio. 

But  because  of  repeated  statements  by 
Soviet  Leaders  about  their  desire  to  provlds 
a  good  mlaslle  defenss.  the  United  Statee  has 
for  severaJ  years  been  pressing  research  pro- 
grams  to   develop   multiple   warheads   and 


penetration  devlees  to  thwart  a  large-scale 
Soviet  missile  defenss.  should  It  eesr  be  de- 
ployed. 

By  flooding  the  Soviet  airspace  with 
swarms  of  separately  guided  warheads,  the 
multiple  warhead  Is  meant  to  saturate  and 
thus  overwhelm  the  defense.  The  Minute- 
man  3  and  Poseidon  missiles  are  destined 
to  carry  from  three  to  about  a  dozen  w  ir- 
heads  each.  These  multiple  warheads  are 
now  b^ng  tested. 

Administration  ofllclala  hope  that,  once 
arms  control  talks  begin,  the  Russians  can 
be  persuaded  not  to  deploy  a  widespread 
mlssUs  defense.  If  both  sides  agree  to  Las  tall 
no  more  than  a  thin  defense,  or  no  defense 
at  all.  It  may  be  pof.'lble  to  ban  the  deploy- 
ment of  multiple  warheads  by  both  nations, 
thev  sav 

All  this  background  Is  being  provided  to 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  David  Packard,  ofllclals  say. 
as  part  of  their  review  of  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration's Sentinel  plan.  A  decision  on 
whether  the  Nixon  Administration  will  pro- 
ceed with  a  missile  defense  system,  either 
the  one  currently  planned,  or  some  revised 
version,  should  be  announced  early  next 
month,  according  to  Mr.  Laird. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  14,  1960) 

Sovirrs  OirrsrsNoiNO  UNrm  Ststss  3.&  to  1 

ON  ABM's,  LAno  Sats 

(By  Robsrt  C    Maynard) 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  said 
yesterday  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  bsen 
spending  "a  little  more  than  tS.SO  for  each 
tl"  the  United  States  has  spent  for  strategic 
defensive  weapons. 

Laird,  .ippenrtng  on  NBC's  "Today"  show, 
thus  de-escalated  his  previous  statement  on 
the  subject  during  CBS  television  program 
"Face  the  Nation  "  last  Sunday.  At  that  time. 
he  said  first  that  the  Russians  "this  past 
year  have  spent  (4  for  every  gl  we  have  spent 
on  antl-strateglc  weapons  systems."  Hs  then 
cut  the  ratio  to  •3.70  to  gl. 

The  Pentagon  could  not  provide  the  basis 
for  Laird's  figures  yesterday  because  they  are 
classified,  but  elsewhere  In  the  Oovemment.  a 
high  otBdal  with  access  to  both  VS.  spending 
and  Russian  spending  said  ths  ratio  Is 
exaggerated. 

For  antl-balllstlc  missiles,  the  official  said. 
"We  are  spending  at  least  as  much  as  the 
Russians  are." 

OOLLAK  CAT  QTTXSTION 

The  question  of  a  dollar  gap  Is  the  latest 
In  a  series  of  controversies  springing  up 
around  the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  (ABM). 

Deployment  of  the  ABM.  estimated  varl- 
otialy  to  cost  $6  billion  to  $9  billion  was 
halted  earlier  this  month  pending  a  Pen- 
tagon review.  Critics  protested  both  tbe  cost 
and  plans  to  locate  the  systems  In  or  near 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  densely  populated 
cities. 

The  purposss  of  the  system,  also  a  subject 
of  controversy,  have  been  stated  by  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  as  these: 

To  defend  the  United  Statee  for  tbe  next 
decade  or  so  against  emergent  Conununlst 
Chinese  nuclear  power.  The  Chinese.  Laird 
said  yesterday,  will  be  able  to  test-fire  an 
Intercontinental  BaUlstlc  Missile  (ICBM) 
within  18  months,  at  which  time  they  will 
have  18  or  ao  such  weapons. 

To  advance  American  technology  In  ths 
field  of  antimissile  defense  to  a  point  where 
the  country  will  be  able  to  defend  Itself 
against  a  large-scale  mlaslle  attack. 

AscuMKNT  or  camcs 
Critics  of  ths  program  have  argued  that 
such  a  defense  Is  all  but  Impossible  and  that 
building  such  a  system,  at  costs  that  could 
pass  $60  bUllon  over  the  years,  will  only 
lead  to  a  new  aims  racs  bstwssn  ttis  two 
superpowers. 


At  costs  for  research  and  development  ex- 
ceeding MOO  million  a  year,  the  Pentagon  Is 
developing  a  Sentinel  system  In  two  parts 
that  Is  intended  to  knock  down  enemy  mis- 
siles when  they  threaten  this  country. 

The  first  and  long-range  part  Is  the  Spar- 
tan and  the  smaller,  short-range  missile  Is 
the  Sprint. 

The  weakness  acknowledged  by  the  Pen- 
tagon In  the  system  Is  that  It  can  be  over- 
whelmed by  more  enemy  missiles  than  Amer- 
ican Sentinels  can  knock  down. 

Laird  pointed  to  that  problem  yesterday 
by  saying  that  the  Russians  are  moving  ahead 
In  the  missile  race. 

"I  believe  you  will  find."  he  said  on  the 
"Today"  show,  "that  the  number  of  ICBMs 
and  long-range  missiles  which  they  have 
equals  or  Is  more  than  the  number  the 
United  SUtes  luks." 

(From  ths  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  16.  1069 1 
Bid  bt  Rssor  To  Sn.L  Posuc  om  ABM 

TOLO 

(By  Philip  Oeyelln) 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
proposed  to  his  superiors  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  fall  a  massive  public  relations 
campaign  to  counteract  scientific  and  politi- 
cal opposition  to  tbe  controversial  Sentinel 
system  for  destroying  enemy  missiles. 

The  Resor  proposals,  outlined  In  a  classi- 
fied, f.ve-page  memorandum  to  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford,  were  a  follow- 
up  to  a  major  pro-Sentinel  campaign 
launched  In  March.  1968.  months  before  Con- 
gress had  even  approved  the  Initial  funds  to 
develop  the  system. 

This  "public  Information"  or  propaganda 
effort  on  the  part  of  Resor  and  other  offi- 
cials was  rationalized  In  the  Army  Secre- 
tary's memorandum  to  Clifford  last  Sept.  30. 

Resor  wrote : 

"Several  highly  placed  and  reputable  U.S. 
scientists  have  spoken  out  In  print  against 
the  Sentinel  missile  system." 

PKOCEDUXK    ST7GC;ErrED 

Among  these  scientists,  Resor's  memoran- 
dum said,  were  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  Dr.  Oeorge 
Kistlakowsky  and  Dr.  Jerome  WIesner.  To  deal 
with  them.  Resor  proposed  the  following: 

"Although  It  is  difficult  because  of  secu- 
rity aspects  to  answer  the  technical  argu- 
ments used  by  these  men  against  Sentinel, 
It  la  essential  that  all  possible  questions 
raised  by  these  opponents  be  answered,  pref- 
erably by  nongovernment  scientists. 

"We  will  be  In  contact  shortly  with  sci- 
entists who  are  familiar  with  ths  Sentinel 
program  and  who  may  see  fit  to  write  articles 
for  publication  supporting  the  technical 
feasibility  and  operational  effectiveness  of 
the  Sentinel  system. 

"We  shall  extend  to  these  scientists  all 
practical  assistance." 

This  fragment  from  Resor's  five-page 
memorandum  to  Cllflord  Is  a  small  sample 
of  the  comprehensive  public  relations  cam- 
paign by  the  Army  Department  to  sell  the 
Sentinel  to  tbe  American  public  and  to  coun- 
teract critics  In  Congress  and  the  scientific 
community. 

KNOWir  AS  ABM 

The  Sentinel  Is  the  name  given  to  what  Is 
otherwise  known  as  the  ABM.  or  antlballlstlc 
missile  system  designed  to  Intercept  and  de- 
stroy with  nuclear  warheads.  Incoming  offen- 
sive ballistic  missiles. 

It  has  been  the  center  of  a  growing  con- 
troversy since  former  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert McNamara  announced  the  decision  for 
a  limited  or  "thin"  deployment  of  the  weap- 
on, largely  to  counter  the  threat  of  Chinese 
nuclear  missiles  in  the  1970b. 

Opposition  comes  partly  from  those  who 
fear  It  will  prejudice  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Russians,  partly  from  people  living  close 
by  tbe  doaen  or  so  population  centers  (Bos- 
ton, Seattle,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
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lunong    others)     where    Sentinel    sites    are 

'''^or's  memorandum  last  September 
came  at  the  climax  of  a  Congressional  de- 
bate over  Sentinel  funds;  final  approval  of 
the  initial  money  was  voted  a  few  days  later. 
The  memorandum  was  accompanied  by  a 
much  more  detailed.  l7-page  'master  plan 
lor  a  "public  relations/ public  affairs  program 
on  a  countrywide  basis." 

And  this  longer  memorandum,  signed  by 
Lt  Gen.  Alfred  D  Starblrd  who  manages 
the  Sentinel  project,  was.  In  turn  based  on 
a  still  earlier  "Sentinel  System  Public  Af- 
fairs Plan."  which  had  been  authorized  m 
March  of  last  year. 

Apparently  Resor  and  the  Army  did  not  be- 
lieve the  earlier  effort  was  adequate.  "There 
18  public  confusion  regarding  the  necessity 
for  the  Sentinel  System  deployment  decision 
and  of  our  need  to  acquire  particular  geo- 
graphic areas  for  use  as  Sentinel  operational 
sites"  he  told  Clifford  in  the  September 
memo,  adding  "I  feel  it  essential  that  the 
Army  underUke  a  time-phased  public  affairs 
program  to  provide  information  to  dispel  this 
public  confusion."  With  some  foresight,  he 
warned  that  "further  and  expanded  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sentinel  decisions  may  occur  with 
the  passage  of  time." 

Though  the  plans  outlined  by  Resor  cen- 
tered on  efforts  to  win  public  acceptance  of 
the  Sentinel  In  the  communities  where  Sen- 
tinel sites  are  contemplated,  the  campaign 
was  to  be  far  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that,  both  as  to  content  and  tech- 
nique. 

OTHEK  ANGLES 

In  addition  to  the  effort  to  promote  friendly 
magazine  articles  from  leading  scientists,  It 
included  plans  for: 

A  broader  campaign  to  win  over  hostile 
Senators  and  Representatives,  with  personal 
visits  from  high  officials,  Including  classified 
briefings  to  all  Congressmen  whose  states 
or  districts  would  be  directly  affected, 
whether  or  not  local  opposition  had  developed 
to  Sentinel  deployment. 

An  expanded  program  of  similar  "orienta- 
tion visits"  to  a  wider  assortment  of  state, 
county  and  city  oflJclals,  beginning  with  Bos- 
ton, Seattle  and  Chicago,  where  much  of 
the  trouble  had  developed. 

Special  calls  on  local  editors  and  publish- 
ers again  beginning  with  Boston,  Seattle 
and  Chicago  but  extending  to  all  other  local- 
ities  destined   to   become   Sentinel  sites. 

"A  transportable  display  exhibit"  for  use 
In  communities  "impacted,"  to  use  the 
Army's  term,  by  Sentinel  sites,  and  featur- 
ing "pre-taped  voice  commentary,"  visual 
aids  and  mockv^  to  explain,  among  other 
things,  "casualty  reductions  projected  by  the 
effective  presence  of  Sentinel  during  a  pos- 
sible enemy  offensive  ICBM  attack  against 
the  United  States." 

A  strong  plug  for  the  Sentinel  In  the  Pres- 
ident's (Johnson)  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. 

An  invitation  to  newsmen  to  witness  fir- 
ings of  the  Sprint  missile  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  In  New  Mexico  and  the 
Spartan  at  Kwajaleln  (both  are  part  of  the 
Sentinel  system)  as  part  of  an  expanded 
program  to  "bring  home  to  the  public"  the 
"message  as  to  Sentinel  progress,  develop- 
ments, and  accomplishments." 

Preparation  of  "an  information-packet"  to 
be  distributed  to  all  interested  citizens  or 
Government  officials  "having  questions  on 
the  Sentinel  system,"  and  to  include  "au- 
thoritative speeches,"  interviews  or  other 
sutements  about  the  strategic  need,  the  cost 
and  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 

Though  the  Resor  memorandum  deals 
only  with  public  relations  aspects  of  the 
Sentinel  system,  it  was  classified  for  security 
purposes.  For  this  reason,  the  Defense  De- 
partment declined  to  discuss  it  in  any  detail. 
One  official  did  say,  In  response  to  an  in- 
quiry, that  public  relations  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  Sentinel  project  bare  not  been 


included  In  the  current  freeze  on  work  at 
the  missile  sites,  which  la  part  of  a  general 
review  of  Sentinel  policy. 

Another  official  Indicated  that  there  would 
be  nothing  "extraordinary"  about  such  a 
public  relations  campaign,  and  said  it  was 
patterned  after  similar  efforts  made  to  pub- 
licize and  make  more  politically  palatable 
the  Nike  series  of  missiles.  While  nobody 
would  flatly  confirm  that  the  plan  had  been 
put  into  effect  In  exactly  the  form  set  forth 
by  Resor  and  Starblrd,  the  feeling  seemed  to 
be  that  a  campaign  of  this  kind  was  standard 
procedure  and  would  have  won  top-level  ap- 
proval almost  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  mere  existence  of 
the  proposal  tells  something  about  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  military  pressure  behind  the  Sen- 
tinel; the  resourcefulness  of  the  Army's  pub- 
lic relations  operations;  and  the  apparent  in- 
difference of  the  Army  to  the  question  of 
whether  what  they  are  propagandizing  in 
Congress  and  across  the  country  has  become, 
with  Congressional  funding  and  approval,  an 
actuality  or  merely  an  Administration  pro- 
posal. 

EaCTENT    DISCLOSED 

Also  illuminated  is  the  length  to  which  the 
Army  was  apparently  prepared  to  go  in  push- 
ing the  Sentinel,  not  merely  as  a  "thin,"  pri- 
marily Chinese-oriented  weapons  system,  but 
as  a  first  step  towards  a  "thick"  ABM  system. 
This  Is  thought  to  be  the  real  objective  of 
Army  strategists. 

But  the  Johnson  Administration  and  the 
Defense  denartment,  tinder  both  McNamara 
and  CliffordVflftrisJed  that  the  ABM  be  viewed 
as  an  antl-Chlnese  system,  with  only  mar- 
ginal significance  in  the  added  protection  it 
might  give  against  Russian  attack.  It  was  not, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  thought  of  as  a  first  step 
towards  a  "heavy"  anti-Soviet  system. 

Gen.  Starbird'B  "master  plan"",  for  ex- 
ample, sets  a  broad  policy  line  for  the  public 
relations  campaign.  "The  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  directed  primarily  toward  ex- 
plaining the  mUltary  requirement  and  stra- 
tegic concepts  Inherent  in  the  Sentinel  de- 
ployment decision,"'  he  said  in  his  detailed 
outline  of  the  program.  "As  subordinate  but 
related  goals,"  he  added,  "the  program  will 
emphasize  that: 

"The  Sentlnal  System  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  a  strategic  defensive  military 
requirement; 

"That  is  being  deployed  In  an  efficient  and 
economical  manner; 

"That  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  defense 
against  a  possible  Communist  Chinese  nu- 
clear ICBM  attack  in  the  early  1970s; 

"That  it  provides  added  protection  of  our 
population  against  a  possible  accidental 
ICBM  launch  by  any  one  of  the  world's  nu- 
clear powers; 

"That  It  represents  a  basic  step  toward 
defense  against  the  Soviet  ICBM  threat  to 
the  United  States  should  national  policy  so 

The  Starblrd  proposals  also  envisage  a 
deeree  of  interplay  between  the  Army  and 
prTvate  Industry  engaged  in  Sentinel  work. 
"The  provisions  of  this  plan  apply  to  all  U.S. 
Army  elements  and  to  all  individual  in- 
dustrial firms  and  civilian  contractors  par- 
ticipating in  the  production  and  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  System,"  his  memorandum 

Although  It  is  not  clear  exactly  what  the 
word  "apply"  means  in  this  instance,  the 
memorandum  Includes  this  Instruction: 
"Personnel  affiliated  with  the  Sentinel  Public 
Affairs  Program  will  cooperate  and  coordinate 
with  industry  on  public  relations  efforts  by 
industries  Involved  In  the  Sentinel  Program." 

The  General's  17-page  prospectus  while 
infinitely  more  detailed  than  Resor's  sum- 
mary memorandum,  is  also  a  good  deal  less 
intelligible.  There  is  much  ttdk  of  "Phase 
II  (c)'  and  "responsive  implementation  of 
policy  guidance"  and  instructions  to  "CO, 
ARADCOM",  for  example,  calling  on  him  (or 
it)   to  "support  and  assist  the  Sentinel  in- 


formation and  public  affairs  activities  of 
SENSCOM,  USAEDH,  SENLOG.  STRATCOM 
and  SENSEA." 

But  the  message  gets  through,  on  careful 
reading.  It  is  that  an  extraordinarily  intri- 
cate and  comprehensive  campaign  is  in- 
tended, down  to  the  detalU  of  kit  folders, 
biographies  and  photos  of  "key  service  per- 
sonalities associated  with  the  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem Program,"  and  "photos  or  artist-concept 
sketches  of  Sentinel  missiles,  radars,  site 
layouts  and  test  or  training  Inbtallatlons." 

There  is  a  command  that  "magazine  ar- 
ticles will  be  prepared  by  Army  staff  mem- 
bers. .  .  for  submission  to  military,  scientific 
and  professional  journals  and  publications 
that  are  service  sponsored  or  oriented"  and 
also  an  order  to  all  hands  to  "encourage  and 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  magazine  arti- 
cles ...  by  civilian  scientific  or  technical 
winters  of  national  stature. 

in  no  uncertain  terms,  -offlcials  granting 
interviews"  to  newsmen  are  told  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  outgiving  on  the  positive  side  of 
the  Sentinel  project.  "Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  anticipate  the  questions  that  will 
be  asked  by  the  Interviewing  reporter.""  In 
special  cases,  where  it  would  be  helpful,  re- 
quests to  declassify  material  "which  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  anticipated  questions""  are 
encouraged. 

Exhibits,  a  library  of  useful  quotations,  a 
standard  briefing  text,  a  special  '"Community 
Relations  Briefing  Text",  an  "'Operation  Un- 
derstanding'" which  would  enlist  the  partici- 
pation of  local  civilian  leaders,  film  clips  of 
noissile  flights,  taped  interviews,  and  other 
"newsworthy  Items"  for  use  by  commercial 
radio  and  television— all  these  and  more  are 
carefully  set  forth  in  Gen.  Starblrd"s  "master 
plan"  for  selling  the  Sentinel. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17.  19691 
The  Big  ABM  Brainwash 
There  is  more,  obviously,  to  the  Great  De- 
bate over  the  Sentinel  ABM  System  than  has 
hitherto  met  the  eye,  Judging  from  a  report 
on  the  front  page  of  this  newspaper  yester- 
day The  report  told  of  two  memoranda  to 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  last  fall. 
One  was  from  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Mr.  Stanley  R.  Resor,  and  the  other,  a 
supporting  document  from  the  manager  of 
the  project  to  build  the  Sentinel  System  Lt. 
Gen  AUred  D.  Starblrd.  Together  they  spelled 
out  in  breathtaking  detail  a  complex  and 
comprehensive  public  relations— not  to  say 
propaganda— campaign  to  convince  the 
American  public,  and  Congressional  critics, 
and  wayward  scientists  and  the  citizens  re- 
siding in  or  around  prospective  Sentinel  sites 
that  in  every  way  these  weapons  are  good 
for  you. 

A  perfectly  respectable  case  can  be  made 
that  within  reason  and  suitable  limits,  they 
are:  something  must  have  recommended  the 
project  to  two  successive  Defense  Secretaries 
in  the  Johnson  Administration.  And  if  the 
Sentinel  is  not  in  fact  as  essential  to  our 
security  as  it  is  said  to  be.  there  would  still 
be  nothing  virrong  about  the  Army  arguing 
the  point.  We  pay  our  niiitary  men  to  tell  us 
what  we  need  for  our  safety,  and  we  expect 
their  civilian  leaders  and  the  Congress  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  military  arguments, 
and  cast  them  up  against  our  other  priorities, 
and  make  a  judgment  that  takes  more  than 
the  military  view  of  things  into  account. 

So  there  is  no  quarrel  here  with  the  right 
of  military  men  to  make  their  pitch  and 
there  was  very  little  in  the  Resor  and  Star- 
bird  memoranda  that  added  anything  new 
to  the  Army's  argument.  What  the  Army  was 
proposing  to  say  about  the  Sentinel,  in  short, 
was  not  the  startling  thing  about  these 
memoranda  to  Mr.  CUfford.  What  was  asWn- 
ishlng  and  disturbing— the  part  that  had 
not  met  the  eye— was  the  way  the  pitch  w^s 
to  be  made,  the  sweep  and  intensity  of  the 
Army's  intended  campaign.  That.  "><»  the 
plain  evidence  that  an  important  part  of  the 
whole  operation  was  clearly  calculated  not 
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to  meet  the  eye;  tb«  Army'*  band  waa  not 
■uppoMd  to  be  risible.  That's  what  Is  genu- 
inely unsettling — the  suggeetlon.  for  exam- 
ple, of  clandeatlne  coonpUclty  with  the  con- 
tractors for  the  Sentinel  program  In  carefully 
coordinated  public  relations  undertakings  to 
tout  the  virtues  of  this  weapons  system;  the 
unabashed  Intention  to  plant  or  Inspire  fa- 
vorable magazine  articles  by  scientists  who 
are  proponents  In  direct  response  to  oppo- 
nents of  the  program  within  the  scientific 
community. 

"Several  highly  placed  and  reputable  U.S. 
scientists  have  spoken  out  in  print  against 
the  Sentinel  missile  system."  Mr  Resor  wrote 
to  Mr.  Clifford,  and  after  naming  a  few  of 
them  (Hans  Bethe.  George  Klstlakowsky. 
Jerome  Wlesner)  and  complaining  of  the 
difficulty  of  replying  without  disclosing  se- 
crets, he  went  on  to  say : 

"It  is  eaaentlal  that  all  possible  questions 
raised  by  these  opponents  be  answered .  pref- 
erably  by   nongovernment   scientists. 

•We  will  be  m  contact  shortly  with  scien- 
tists who  are  familiar  with  the  Sentinel 
program  and  who  may  see  fit  to  write  arti- 
cles for  publication  supporting  the  technical 
feasibility  and  operational  effectiveness  of 
the  Sentinel  system. 

"We  shall  extend  to  these  scientists  all 
possible  assistance." 

So  th«r«  It  Is,  and  what  are  we  to  make 
now  ot  tb»  neit  learned  dissertation  pub- 
lished by  a  scientist  In  favor  of  the  Sen- 
tinel? Will  It  be  his  handiwork,  of  Oenersl 
Starblrd's?  And  what  are  we  to  make  of  seme 
of  the  other  aspects  of  this  campaign — the 
Instructions  proposed  by  the  General,  for 
example,  that  "personnel  affiliated  with  the 
Sentinel  Public  Affairs  Program  will  cooper- 
ate and  coordinate  with  industry  on  public 
relations  efforts  by  industries  involved  In 
the  Sentinel  Program"?  Will  Army  officers 
write  the  advertising  copy,  or  merely  furnish 
the  photograptia  of  succeeaful  missile  shots? 

There  Is  leas  to  be  said  agaim>i  some  of 
tbs  other,  more  conventlon-U  plans,  for  a 
heavy  round  of  visiting  wltii  Congressmen 
and  Governors  and  Mayors  and  community 
leaders  and  editors  and  publishers,  for  ex- 
ample, except  that  you  do  have  to  ask  what 
all  this  Is  going  to  cost:  the  Junketing,  the 
mobile  displays,  the  preparation  of  informa- 
tion kits  and  a  library  of  useful  quotations, 
the  film  dips  and  taped  Interviews  and  all 
the  rest. 

But  mostly  you  wonder  whether  this  lant 
too  much — too  covert,  too  all-[>ervaslve,  too 
overpowering.  Por  If  this  la  standard  oper- 
ating procedure,  as  they  say.  for  the  Army, 
and  for  all  Its  works.  It  presumably  Is  stand- 
ard for  other  services,  too  And  this  adds  up. 
In  our  view,  to  a  good  deal  too  much  brain- 
washing of  the  American  public  and  a  good 
deal  too  much  intrusion  by  the  military  into 
American  political  life. 

If  this  Is  what's  going  on.  It  la  too  much. 
In  any  case  we'd  like  to  know.  The  Sentinel 
Is  too  serious  an  Issue  to  be  settled  by  an 
Army  propaganda  campaign,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  a  counter-reaction  to  such  a 
campaign,  on  the  other,  by  the  anupatby 
to  the  Idea  of  the  citizens  In  one  community, 
or  by  anything  other  than  the  merlu  of  the 
matter  and  a  balanced  reckoning  of  where 
our  national  Interest  lies.  That  the  Army 
should  embark  on  so  massive  a  public  rela- 
tions campaign,  so  far  in  advance  of  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  project,  and  by 
the  use  of  such  dubious  methods.  Is  a  thing 
apart,  though  no  lees  Important  on  that  ac- 
count, and  one  which  we  would  hope  the 
Congress,  would  also  like  to  know  a  good  deal 
more  about. 


brave  people  who  have  long  endured 
hardships  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Fifty-one  years  ago  thl5  week.  Lith- 
uanian Independence  was  proclaimed, 
ending  more  than  100  years  of  suffering 
under  the  oppressive  czarist  regime  of 
Russia.  During  the  next  22  years  the 
Lithuanian  people  briefly  enjoyed  free- 
dom under  their  own  democratic  gov- 
ernment, making  great  progress  In  the 
fields  of  education,  land  reform,  and  so- 
cial welfare. 

Lithuanian  independence,  so  hard 
won,  was  not  long  lasting.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  then 
for  a  while  she  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  placed  under  Nazi  rule.  The  Lith- 
uanians have  suffered  and  endured  In- 
describable hardships  and  misery  under 
this  first  Russian,  then  German,  and 
again  Russian  subjugation;  nevertheless, 
they  have  continued  to  yearn  for  free- 
dom from  their  oppressors,  and  to  work 
for  a  truly  Independent  Lithuanian 
state. 

On  the  observance  of  this  51st  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  we  must  all  hope  and  pray  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  a 


PEDFRAL-STATE  COOPERATION  ON 
THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  growth  in 
the  use  of  illicit  drugs  is  now  recognized 
as  a  major  factor  in  the  widespread  In- 
crease of  major  crimes  throughout  the 
countiy.  In  an  attempt  to  combat  Ihis 
illegal  traffic.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Indiana  Slate  aiKl  local  officials  are  co- 
operating with  Federal  officers  in  a  new 
and  unusual  program.  Agreement  has 
been  reached  that  a  tax  of  $100  per  ounce 
will  be  levied  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  all  Illegally  possessed  mari- 
huana that  Is  seized  by  State  and  local 
officers,  and  tliat  any  person  witlihoiding 
information  about  the  theft,  use.  or  pos- 
session of  narcotics  will  be  liable  to  arrest 
in  Marion  County,  and  the  evidence  will 
be  presented  to  the  grand  jury  for  pos- 
sible indictment. 

This  new  cooperative  approach  was 
described  in  an  article  written  by  Rick 
Johnson  and  published  in  the  February 
12.  1969,  issue  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
Because  this  unique  experiment  will  be 
of  interest  to  others  who  are  seeking 
solutions  to  the  naroctics  control  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CovNTT  To  Hrr  Wn-Ncss  Silkncx  on  Iixicrr 
Dauos 
(By  Rick  Johnson) 
Federal  and  Indiana  authorities  have  taken 
two    new    nnd    dmstlc    steps    In    the    battle 
against   marijuana   and    against   those   who 
withhold   Information   about  the  theft,  use 
or  presence  of  Illicit  drugs. 
They  are: 

1.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  tax 
at  the  rate  of  SlCX)  an  ounce  or  any  part 
of  an  ounce  all  Illegally  possessed  marijuana 
that  is  seized,  beginning  Immediately.  Po- 
lice will  notify  the  Federal  authorities  of 
all  seizures. 

2.  Persons  who  withhold  willfully  from 
poUce  Information  concerning  the  theft,  use 


or  presence  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
win  be  liable  to  arrest  In  Marlon  County. 
The  evidence  will  be  presented  to  the  grand 
Jury,  with  Indictments  possible  on  several 
charges. 

The  Idea  for  employing  the  Federal  taxa- 
tion of  lllegaly  possessed  marijuana  ngaln^t 
Hoofler  drug  pii'hcrs  was  orlgln-.ted  by  tiie 
Indiana  State  Police. 

Formerly,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
levied  the  tax  only  against  Individuals  who 
were  arrested  by  Federal  narcotics  agents. 

State  police  arc  in  the  process  of  notifying 
all  police  agencies  in  the  state  regarding  the 
correct  procedures  to  follow  to  inform  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  marijuana  seiz- 
ures 

The  Federal  Government  Is  acting  in  ac- 
cord with  the  1937  Marijuana  Act  which 
specltles  that  before  any  person  may  poesees 
marijuana  legally,  he  must  have  a  permis- 
sion form,  signed  by  the  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  as 
well  as  pay  a  tax  of  $1  an  ounce.  Those  hold- 
ing It  Illegally  are  taxed  tlOO  an  ounce. 

The  only  legal  possessors  of  the  permits 
are  research  laboratories  such  as  the  Indi- 
ana State  Board  of  Health. 

Once  police  seize  marijuana,  the  confis- 
cated drug  win  be  weighed  and  a  certificate 
stating  the  weight  and  proof  that  the  per- 
son had  no  legaJ  authorization  to  have  It 
along  with  other  data.  wlU  be  sent  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

That  agency  will  make  the  tax  assess- 
ment agaln>t  the  Individual  Involved. 

Any  personal  property  possessed  by  the 
pe.-son  Implicated  could  be  confiscated  by  the 
Federal  government  for  payment  of  the  tax 

Lt.  Richard  A.  Jones  of  the  Indianapolis 
Police  Narcotics  Bureau  and  Sgt.  John  Fergu- 
son of  the  Indiana  State  Police  said  the 
possession  of  even  one  marijuana  cigarette 
by  an  individual  could  cost  a  $100  tax.  with- 
out consideration  of  later  punishment  If  the 
Individual  is  convicted  of  violation  of  the 
1035  NarcoUcs  Act. 

Both  policemen  said  they  believe  the  Fed- 
eral me.\sure  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
p>os£esslon.  transportation,  sale  and  use  of 
marijuana. 

Last  spring,  several  hundred  pounds  of 
marijuana  were  confiscated  by  police  at  the 
height  of  the  harvesting  season.  If  such 
seizures  are  repeited  this  spring  the  posses- 
sors will  be  liable  for  taxes  totaling  thou- 
sands of  doIHrs. 

Loc.-vlly,  Marlon  County  Prosecutor  Noble 
R.  Pcarcy  said  his  office  will  investigate  cir- 
cumstances, uncovered  during  police  invps- 
tigatlons.  which  reveal  persons  willfully  with- 
held from  police  information  involving  theft, 
use  or  presence  of  narcotics  and  dangeroi'.s 
drusB. 

Police  investigations  have  revealed  that 
periodic  confiscation  of  dangerous  drugs  and 
marijuana  have  been  made  by  teachers  and 
school  officials  and  no  reports  were  made  to 
police. 

"Most  school  officials  do  not  wnnt  the  pub- 
licity which  would  arise  from  such  police 
lnvcstlj:atlon*."  Jones  said. 

Other  Investigations  disclosed  that  Infor- 
mation regarding  theft  from  either  drug  man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers,  hospital  pharmacies 
or  drugstores  also  have  been  withheld  from 
the  police. 

"Seldom  do  we  receive  information  from 
these  people  regarding  persons  they  suspect 
of  theft  and  trafficking  In  drugs.  If  we  did 
receive  these  tips  it  would  allow  us  to  keep 
the  suspects  tinder  surveillance  and  possibly 
make  arrests."  Jones  said. 

"I  will  review  every  case  brought  to  my 
attention  by  narcotics  investigators."  Pearcy 
said.  If  it  is  obvious  that  information  and 
evidence  have  been  withheld  purposely  to 
prevent  a  person  from  being  prosecuted  the 
evidence  will  be  presented  to  the  grand  Jury." 

Pearcy  said  Indictments  could  be  returned 
by  the  grand  Jury  against  the  individuals 
Involved  on  a  variety  of  charges.  Including 
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accessory  after  the  fact  to  violation  of  the 
1935  Narcotics  Act  or  the  Dangerous  Drug 

Act. 

"We  have  a  serious  problem  in  this  com- 
munity with  narcotic  addlcU  and  drug 
buse."  Pearcy  saifl.  "I'm  not  Interested  In 
hiding  the  facts  and  the  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  community  should  not  want  to 
nin  from  the  problem  or  allow  It  to  exist 
Unough  their  apathy. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  this  dangerous  traffic 
and  abuse  In  narcotics  and  drugs  among  our 
teen-agers  then  we  must  work  together. 

•And  If  persons  get  caught  withholding 
information  which  could  assist  police  and 
this  office  in  breaking  up  the  racket,  they 
will  answer  to  the  law." 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  CRIME 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General,  Mr.  John 
N.  Mitchell,  has  taken  office  at  a  time 
when  crime  in  this  country  has  reached 
critical  proportions.  The  daily  toll  in 
lives  and  property  is  staggering.  It  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  the  situation 
is  grave. 

Mr.  Mitchell  holds  a  position  of  great 
trust.  People  look  to  him  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  swift,  impartial 
enforcement  of  Federal  law.  They  expect 
this  agency,  and  its  chief  officer,  to  serve 
as  archtype  in  delivering  equal  justice 
to  all — poor  or  rich,  black  or  white. 

But  the  people  also  look  to  this  agency 
and  to  the  Attorney  General  for  another 
kind  of  leadership.  They  ask  leadership 
for  a  forceful  attack  upon  crime.  They 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
usurp  local  or  State  authority  or  to  hob- 
ble local  police  forces  with  any  kind  of 
Federal  yoke  or  dictum.  But  they  do  ask 
our  National  Government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility and  to  provide  guidance 
where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  in  office  only  a 
few  weeks,  yet  he  has  already  demon- 
strated his  acute  knowledge  of  crime's 
complexities  and  his  sensitivity  to  the 
l^eople's  mandate.  He  is  a  man  who  starts 
at  the  bottom  of  a  problem  and  works 
his  way  up,  and  before  he  is  done,  he 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  tlie 
problem.  That  Is  a  good  description  of 
what  is  needed  now  in  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  must  deal  with  the  web  of  prob- 
lems that  surround  our  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems. 

We  are  fortimate  to  have  a  man  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  caliber,  with  his  gift  for 
organization  and  efficiency,  at  the  helm 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

In  his  first  major  speech,  delivered  in 
San  Francisco  before  the  National  Coim- 
cil  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Mr. 
Mitchell  made  it  clear  that  he  and  his 
administration  will  mount  a  forceful  war 
on  crime. 

For  a  war  lo  be  successful — to  be 
won — everyone  must  help.  Mr.  Mitchell 
proposed  such  a  war. 

He  urged  the  people  of  this  coimtry — 
b'jsiness,  industry,  civic  groups,  and  in- 
cli\iduals — to  enlist  in  a  citizens'  war  on 
crime.  This  would  be  a  volunteer  cam- 
1  aign,  pooling  talents  and  funds.  There 
would  be  a  private  war  chest.  Americans 
would  give  their  dollars  to  fight  crime 
.lust  as  they  have  done  to  eradicate  polio, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  crippling  diseases. 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 


crime  and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
help  do  something  about  it.  The  citizens' 
war  proposed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  would  give 
them  that  opportunity. 

President  Nixon  is  also  considering 
three  proposals  that  would  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  position  to  help 
the  citizens'  crusade.  There  would  be  a 
Cabinet-level  Council  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, a  National  Information  Center, 
and  Government-sponsored  "town  hall" 
meetings  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Attorney  General's  address 
on  February  3  to  the  Conference  on 
Crime  and  the  Urban  Crisis  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Committee.  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  hs 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  John  N.  Mitchell.  Attorney 
General  of  the  Unitkd  States 
I  come  to  Tou  this  evening  to  talk  about 
crime — one  of  the  most  critical  Issues  of  our 
day.  And  I  come,  not  only  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen  desper- 
ately searching  for  Ide.is  and  solutions. 

■you  and  I — here  in  the  relative  security  of 
this  ballroom — must  not  take  comfort  in  the 
historic  palliative  that  crime  is  an  old  phe- 
nomenon, it  Is  true  that  crime  has  always 
ivffllcted  human  society.  It  is  also  true  that 
all  civilized  societies  have  dedicated  ihelr  re- 
sources to  control  crime — to  establish  and 
maintain  a  code  of  conduct  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

We  have  read  of  the  aristocratic  Ideals  of 
Plato's  Republic  with  Its  cynicism  toward 
popular  Justice.  The  simplistic  philosophy  of 
the  t.illanic  law — "eye  for  eye."  The  complex 
syllogisms  of  feudalism  borrowed  from  Im- 
perial Rome. 

The  American  public  must  not  be  moUifled 
by  recollections  of  the  past  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 100  years  ago  when — and  I  quote  from 
a  jovxrnal  of  the  period —  No  decent  man  was 
in  safety  to  walk  the  street  after  dark,  while 
at  all  hours  both  day  and  night,  his  property 
was  j»opardizcd  by  incendiarism  and  bur- 
glary." 

In  this  nation,  we  continue  to  combat 
crime  drawing  on  the  philosophies  of  the 
great  common  lawyers  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries — on  Coke  and  Blackstone — and  on 
the  enlightment  principles  of  Jefferson  and 
the  Pramers  of  our  Constitution. 

The  goal  of  our  nation  is  freedom  and  per- 
sonal dignity  for  all  our  citizens.  And  we 
liave  yet  to  prove  to  the  world  that,  in  the 
long  run,  this  constitutional  experiment  will 
endure. 

Today,  crime  has  assumed  a  new  and 
frightening  dimension  which  is  casting  in 
doubt  our  traditional  ability  to  be  the  free 
and  independent  men  that  otir  forefathers 
were. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  crime  is  intimi- 
dating us — is  forcing  us — to  change  the 
fabric  of  our  society  and  our  inability  to  con- 
trol crime  is  a  courtship  with  national  dis- 
aster. 

the  facts 

The  tragic  statistics  are  a  matter  of  public 
record.  The  most  recent  P.BJ.  bulletin  re- 
ports that  crime  rose  19  per  cent  in  the  first 
9  months  of  1968  over  a  similar  period  in 
1967:  that  the  total  number  of  crimes  re- 
ported in  1968  will  be  about  4.6  million  or 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million  more  crimes 
than  in  1967. 

This  year,  one  out  of  every  50  citizens  will 
be  the  victim  of  a  crime  and  one  out  of  every 
20  Juveniles  will  commit  a  criminal  act.  Ju- 
venile crime  is  increasing  300  per  cent  faster 
than  the  increase  in  the  Juvenile  population. 

In  the  cities,  the  facts  are  even  more  com- 


pelling. Our  urban  areas  have  250  per  cent 
more  serious  crime  than  our  suburban  areas 
and  500  per  cent  more  crime  than  our  rural 
areas.  For  example,  In  crimes  of  personal 
violence,  a  Negro  housewife  in  the  city  is 
many  times  more  likely  to  be  mugEed  ar.U 
assaulted  than  a  suburban  housewife. 

Estimates  for  the  future  are  bleak.  Tlie 
National  Cilme  Commission  said  that  In  the 
next  decade  crime  will  increase  more  r.ipidly 
than  the  population. 

The  costs  of  crime  continue  to  grew.  In 
1967,  it  was  $27  billion;  In  19G8.  $31  billior.— 
a  cold  evaliiatlon  that  does  not  consUlT  the 
emotional  scar  of  a  disabled  \1.t!m  cr  a 
family  whose  young  son  must  li3  sent  to  a 
penal  institution. 

The  gravity  of  the  problem  iifw  reac:.^3 
out  further  than  the  individual  victim  and 
the  criminal — further  than  the  coinputetlzed 
statistics  which  cross  my  desk  everj-  day  in 
despondent  volume. 

Fear  of  crime — by  the  housewife  and  ilie 
school  child,  by  merchant  and  the  laborer- 
fear  Is  forcing  us,  a  free  people,  to  alter  our 
pattern  of  life,  especially  after  sundowri. 

There  Is  an  Increasing  tendency  to  with- 
draw from  our  neighbors,  to  fear  all  strangers 
and  to  limit  our  activities  to  "safe"  area.s. 

The  result  is  a  terrible  sense  of  defeat. 
Tnose  who  have  fled  from  the  city  find  In- 
creasing crime  in  the  suburbs.  Those  who 
have  stayed  have  found  muggings  and  riots 
Those  who  have  hoped  for  a  quick  and  sini- 
ple  solution  have  found  no  effective  programs 
forthcoming. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive.  Crime  is  crvisii- 
iiig  us.  Despite  a  substantial  federal  role,  Hie 
trend  has  not  been  reversed. 

And  thus,  I  must  repeat  to  you  what 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress : 

"We  are  approaching  the  limits  of  what 
government  alone  can  do." 

We  must  reach  beyond  government  and 
enlist  the  "legions  of  the  concerned  and  the 
committed." 

POTENTIAL     FOR     CITIZEN     TARTICIPATION 

The  tradition  of  this  nation  is  founded 
on  the  voluntary  participation  of  its  citizens 
In  solving  great  problems.  When  disaster 
comes— rank  and  station,  race  and  ethnic 
background,  democrat  and  republican— we 
iiave  joined  and  together  we  have  prevailed. 

The  bitter  divisions  in  the  Concord  Town 
meetings  of  1775  were  forgotten  at  the  bridge. 
The  bitter  divisions  of  the  20th  century  are 
forgotten  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

I  use  thei^e  battle  metaphors  purposely 
in  asking  you  to  enlist  in  the  war  against 
crime. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  tradition  of  citi- 
zen action  in  crime  control.  The  father  of 
the  America;;  probation  system  was  a  Boston 
shoemaker  who  volunteered  to  rehabilitate 
alcoholics  in  1841.  Since  1907,  the  National 
Couhcll  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  swrting 
with  one  office,  has  expanded  to  21  slates 
with  a  broad  program  of  anti-crime  pr.jcfts. 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  want  u  en- 
list. Throughout  the  receiu  political  c.';ni- 
palgn  we  heard:  "What  can  I  do?  I  i:m  .v;!;- 
ing  to  help." 

In  a  recent  poll  conducted  for  the  Joira 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower.  ;t 
was  reported: 

•At  least  10  percent  of  the  public  v.culd 
be  interested  in  serving  as  volunteer  work- 
ers in  juvenile  programs,  in  helping  to  get 
jobs  lor  ex-prlsoners  and  in  working  on  citi- 
zen committees  on  organized  crime — if 
asked '—ladies  and  gentlemen — If  asked. 

We  know  these  volunteers  can  help.  There 
are  more  than  one  million  independent  vol- 
unteers organizations  in  the  United  Stales: 
320.000  churches  with  more  than  100  million 
members:  2,000  united  funds  and  commu- 
nity chest*:  35,000  voluntary  hospitals: 
6,000  private  foundations:  100.000  voluntary 
welfare  organizations:  36  million  Americans 
in  fraternal  and  service  organizations.  A  na- 
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tionwide  poll  eetlmat«*  that  61  million  adult 
Americana  would  contribute  345  million 
mantiours  every  week  to  voluntary  activities. 
Now  they  muat  be  enlisted  to  fight  crime. 

Individuals  can  enlist.  In  Royal  Oak. 
Michigan,  retired  businessmen,  corporation 
executives  and  lawyers  give  their  time  to 
work   with   young  people  on   probation. 

Civic  groups  can  enlist. 

KIwanIs  International  has  an  antl-delln- 
quency  campaign,  and  Its  pamphlet,  "You 
and  the  Law"  reaches  thousands  of  schools. 
It  brings  together  police  and  studenu  to 
dUcuss  crime  before  crime  is  committed. 

Corporations  can  enlist.  The  Aetna  Life 
and  Casualty  Company  has  made  a  material 
contribution  to  the  rehabilitation  of  offend- 
ers with  "bonabond"  program.  This  plan, 
run  by  ex-offenders,  supplies  performance 
bonds  which  often  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Job  for  the  released  offender  and  a 
return  to  a  life  of  crime. 

Professional  groups  can  enlist. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  oper- 
ated effective  programs  on  the  local  level 
through  Ita  Criminal  Law  Section  and  its 
Special  Committee.  The  National  Advertis- 
ing Council  drew  up  a  National  Auto  Theft 
Prevention  Program. 

Similarly,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  hundreds  of  others  have 
engag^.ln  significant  volunteer  projects. 
_  The^  can  be  no  doubt  that  Americans  are 
willing  to  carry  on  the  voluntary  tradition 
In  the  war  against  crime. 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  either,  about 
the  position  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

We  are  pledged  to  seek,  to  encourage  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  private  sector.  "What 
has  to  be  done,"  President  Nixon  has  said, 
"has  to  be  done  by  the  government  and  the 
people  together." 

We  are  now  anxious  to  give  our  support  to 
anticrime  activities  which  will  draw  millions 
of  volunteer  manhours  and  dollars  to  the 
tasks  of  criminal  justice. 

MAXIMIZING   ErrECTIVENCSS 

The  main  problem  is  maximizing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  private  sector  participation — by 
professional  organizations,  voluntary  groups, 
foundations,  businesses,  labor  organizations, 
and  individuals.  How  can  we  assure  high 
quality  anti-crime  programs  which  are  ade- 
quately planned,  staffed  and  funded? 

As  a  preface  to  this  answer.  I  must  em- 
phasize to  you  my  belief  that  crime  Is  basi- 
cally a  local  problem  and  must  be  solved  on 
the  local  level.  Tou  know — or  you  should 
know — the  potential  of  your  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  your  local  courts  and 
your  local  penal  institutions.  The  federal 
government  has  a  role — a  critical  one.  But 
jve.  3000  miles  away  In  Washington,  have  no 
intention  of  managing  your  community  af- 
fairs. 

I  must  also  emphasize  that  crime  is  a  com- 
plex problem.  There  is  ghetto  crime  and  sub- 
urban crime,  street  crime  and  organized 
crime,  adult  crime  and  Juvenile  crime.  And 
even  within  these  categories,  there  are  im- 
portant differences.  Take  murder,  for  ex- 
,ample.  87.8  per  cent  of  all  homicides  occur 
'between  acquaintances  or  relations.  We  can- 
not hope  to  prevent  many  of  these  crimes 
with  the  usual  police  patrols.  Crime  control 
in  this  offense  category  depends  in  large  part 
on  family  counseling,  on  police  units  spe- 
cially trained  for  fanntly  disputes  and  on 
f.imily  courts. 

Crime  control  is  more  than  a  matter  of  ap- 
prehending law  violators.  It  reaches  out  to 
'<road  social  problems  of  poor  housing,  poor 
schools  and  lack  of  employment — issues 
which  touch  on  the  deepest  divisions  In  our 
society. 

Thus,  If  crime  is  to  be  reduced — assaulted 
effectively  on  the  local  level — there  must  be 
professional  guidance  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  government  institutions  and  the 
private    sector.     Crime    will    not    succumb 


merely  to  money  and  good  Intentions.  In- 
deed, the  amateur  cure-all  program — no  mat- 
ter how  well  motivated — could  prove  damag- 
ing In  the  long  run. 

The  type  of  expertise  which  Is  needed  can 
be  provided  in  large  measure  by  the  profes- 
sional prlvr.te  organizations.  You  are  familiar 
with  these  groups— the  National  Council,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Citizens 
for  Justice  with  Order  and  others.  They  are 
knowledgeable  In  the  crime  field.  Their  or- 
ganizations Include  persons  with  vast  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  cqurt  personnel,  prison 
administration,  prosecution,  and  education. 
It  is  to  these  professional  groups — many  of 
whom  are  represented  here — that  civic  or- 
ganizations, fraternal  organizations  and  other 
private  groups  must  turn  for  guidance. 

It  further  would  appear  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  secure  coordination  of  local 
government  and  the  private  sector  Is  through 
the  establishment  of  local  crime  coordinat- 
ing councils — councils  composed  of  official 
representatives  from  law  enforcement,  the 
courts,  the  corrections  system,  and  the  so- 
cial welfare  agencies  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  private  professional  groups, 
volunteer  organizations,  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

These  local  councils  would  have  access  to 
all  of  the  Information  which  is  necessary  for 
determining  local  priorities.  They  would  also 
establish  over-all  plans,  eliminate  duplica- 
tion, aid  in  providing  staff  and  funding  and 
integrate  the  efforts  of  each  group  In  terms 
of  the  total  local  crime  situation. 

We  already  have  examples  of  what  occurs 
when  there  is  no  coordination.  In  Detroit, 
after  the  riots,  the  local  bar  association  mar- 
shaled round-the-clock  teams  to  provide 
representation  for  arrested  persons.  But  no 
special  provision  was  made  at  the  prosecu- 
tor's office,  which  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
paperwork  that  cases  were  delayed. 

In  Washington,  teams  of  young  lawyers 
w;nt  to  the  precincts  at  night  to  provide  reg- 
ular counsel  to  arrested  persons.  But  their 
detailed  reports  of  their  Interviews  were  of 
little  use.  Liaison  had  not  been  established 
between  these  night  time  volunteer  lawyers 
and  the  persons  who  represented  the  ar- 
rested men  during  the  day. 

Suppose  there  is  a  massive  drive  to  in- 
crease police  manpower  hut  no  similar  drive 
to  clear  court  backlogs?  Suppose  there  Is  a 
major  effort  to  train  convicts  but  no  program 
to  employ  them? 

Another  critical  factor  in  volunteer  p.->rtlci- 
patlon  is.  of  course,  money.  While  the  Fed- 
eral government  ran  contribute  substan- 
tially, it  will  not  be  enough  to  underwrite 
the  entire  nationwide  program  against  crime. 

Only  with  the  aid  of  the  private  sector 
can  we  hope  to  fulfill  our  needs.  Last  year, 
for  example.  United  Ptind  Campaigns  raised  a 
total  of  $669  million.  If  only  10  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  contributed  went  to  fight 
crime,  that  would  be  $66  million — an  amount 
greater  than  the  1969  budget  of  our  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

In  addition,  money  spent  by  the  private 
sector  on  crime  prevention  has  impressive 
cost  effectiveness.  Some  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  NCCD's  Saginaw  project  for  main- 
taining offenders  in  the  community  under 
adequately  staffed  probation  services.  The 
costs  of  this  project  were  small,  but  its 
success  did  away  with  the  need  to  spend 
$42  million  on  new  prison  cells  In  Michigan 
and  an  estimated  $90  million  for  maintaining 
prisoners  and  their  families  over  10  years. 

At  the  present,  there  Is  no  private  war 
chest  for  combatting  crime. 

The  logical  approach  would  be  a  voluntary 
program  to  raise  money  for  crime  projects. 
This  fund  ralalng  could  take  the  form  of  a 
unified  national  drive  bringing  together  vol- 
untary organizations,  professional  groups, 
businesses  and  even  individuals. 

Here   again,    there   Is   a    need   for   careful 


planning  and  cooperation  among  the  private 
sector.  It  would  seem  advisable  that — on  a 
national  scale — they  pool  their  fund  raising 
efforts  and  coordinate  their  project  planning. 

It  would  seem  a  waste  of  effort  for  a  number 
of  groups  to  approach  the  same  local  banker 
a  number  of  times  for  anti-crime  funds  it 
would  seem  a  waste  of  volunteer  and  profes- 
sional talent  for  a  dozen  groups  to  have 
prison  rehabilitation  programs  and  none  to 
be  concentr.\ting  on  the  courts. 

I  believe  that  a  United  Antl-Crtme  Fund 
would  be  a  most  welcome  financial  program 
and  one  that  would  offer  the  private  sector 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  utilize  Its  noten- 
tlal. 

THE    FEDERAL    ROLE 

And  now  that  I  have  suggested  the  broad 
outlines  of  what  you — the  private  sector — 
may  wish  to  do,  let  me  outline  what  this 
Administration  can  do. 

We  are  not,  as  were  past  Admlnlstratlors. 
Interested  In  concentrating  crime  programs 
In  the  federal  government.  Washington  shall 
not  set  the  policy  for  the  states  and  local 
governments.  Further,  we  believe  that  one 
of  the  great  strengths  of  the  private  sector 
is  its  imagination  and  initiative. 

Thus,  the  first  pledge  of  this  Administra- 
tion Is  to  listen  to  the  private  sector — to 
listen  to  your  Ideas,  your  problems  and  your 
solutions.  Be  assured  that  both,  here  In  San 
Francisco  and  In  Washington,  we  shall  listen 
and  learn. 

We  also  pledge  to  cut  through  the  red 
tape  which  frequently  overwhelms  any  at- 
tempt by  private  groups  to  reach  govern- 
ment officials.  We  shall  open  channels  of 
communication  at  the  Department  of  Justice. 

When  you  wish  Information,  It  will  be 
made  available  promptly.  Your  letters  will 
not  lie  unanswered.  You  will  not  become  lost 
in  the  bureaucracy  when  you  call  for  helo. 
There  will  be  prompt  assistance  for  citlzerx 
interested  in  antl-crlme  programs. 

To  further  facilitate  the  work  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  the  President  Is  considering 
implementation  of  three  proposals  made  dur- 
ing the  campaign: 

These  are: 

A  cabinet  lei-el  Council  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment. 

"Town  Hall"  meetings  on  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

A  National  Information  Center. 

Permit  me  to  elaborate. 

The  Council  on  Law  Enforcement  could 
be  comparable  in  stature,  purpose  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  newly  formed  Urban 
Affairs  Council  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  It  would  have  the  duty  of  suggest- 
ing overall  policies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, of  adjusting  the  Federal-state  rel.i- 
tlonshlp  on  major  crime  control  programs 
and  their  funding,  and  of  delineating  n.i- 
tlonal  priorities  for  this  combined  govern- 
ment-private sector  cooperation. 

The  second  proposal — the  "Town  Hal! 
meetings  on  crime — would  be  held  In  a  num- 
ber of  large  cities  and  small  communitie.~ 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  President,  ihi- 
average  citizen  could  come  to  tell  his  fide 
of  the  story  about  what  is  happening  o:i 
Main  Street  and  what  he  thinks  his  goverr.- 
ment  ought  to  do. 

The  third  campaign  proposal — a  Nati.^..jl 
Coordinating  Information  Center — would  be 
a  clearing  house  for  the  hundreds  of  proj- 
ects. If  you  wished  to  know  how  a  con- 
munity  successfully  attacked  its  skid  row 
problem,  the  Information  Center  could 
guide  you  to  the  public  and  private  sources 
of  Information,  It  could  offer  you  a  list  o( 
organizations  which  have  trained  personnel 
to  help  you  establish  your  project.  It  could 
lead  you  to  available  funding  In  and  outside 
the  government. 

FlDAlly.  I  wish  to  offer  you  the  help  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion which  Is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


febrmry  18,  1969 
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Created  by  Congress  under  the  Crime  Con- 
ttol  Act  at  1B68,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  has  authority  to 
maJie  granu  to  pubUc  agencies,  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  to  private  or- 
ganizations. The  projects  which  It  funds  may 
peruln  to  any  aspect  of  criminal  Justice  and 
ihe  projects  may  be  of  an  experimental  or 
ticmonstratlon  type. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Law  En- 
I  Tcement  AssUtance  Administration  pro- 
vided almost  $60  million  to  the  states  in 
tlosk  grants  which  they.  In  turn,  could  make 
iivallable  to  local  governments  and  qualified 
private  groups.  Generally,  these  grante  are 
earmarked  for  two  types  of  projects: 
planning  projects  and  action  projects  for 
police,  the  courts  and  the  correctional  sys- 
tems The  Administration  may  also  fund 
private  projects  directly.  In  New  York,  a 
private  group  has  received  funds  for  a  volun- 
teer bowery  project.  Another  group  has  re- 
ceived funds  to  investigate  prison  problems. 

Next  year,  the  LEAA  U  authorized  to  grant 
$300  million  for  crime  control  programs,  A 
major  part  of  thU  massive  Infusion  of  funds 
win  be  on  the  state  level  and  some  of  It 
should  be  made  available  to  worthwhile  pri- 
vate projects. 

Thus,  with  a  privately  financed  United 
Antl-Crlme  Fund  plus  special  funding  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, the  private  sector  could  have  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  well-coordinated,  well-fi- 
nanced and  well-planned  assault  on  society's 
age  old  enemy. 

But  let  me  leave  you  with  one  nnai 
thought:  Crime  it  deep-rooted  and  ugly  and 
its  defeat  will  take  many  years  of  hard  work. 
If  your  volunteer  project  is  with  juvenile 
delinquents,  be  prepared  to  face  rejection.  U 
your  project  Is  prisons,  be  prepared  to  face 
despondency  and  failure— symbols  of  the 
urban  crisis.  Be  prepared  to  face  poverty  and 
Ignorance,  human  misery  and  obscenities.  Be 
prepared  to  endure  and  to  fight  long  and 
hard. 

UNITED  STATES-CHINA  RELATIONS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  24  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  delivered  a  most 
thoughtful  and  far-reaching  study  on 
the  question  of  United  States-China  re- 
lations. In  his  paper  prepared  for  the 
Symposium  on  United  States-Japanese 
Policy  Toward  Communist  China,  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  wisely  commented: 

We  have  outgrown  the  era  when  we  could 
rely  on  our  sheer  power  and  military  supe- 
riority to  keep  the  peace  and  to  compensate 
for  an  Inadequate  understanding  of  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  make  rational  foreign 
policy  decisions  and  survive  In  a  nuclear  age, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  develop  a  much 
greater  understanding  of  other  nations;  their 
views,  motivations,  culture  and  history.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  threat  to  peace  does  not 
lie  In  the  world's  vast  arsenals,  but  In  our 
Ignorance  of  each  other. 

Because  of  its  importance,  I  £sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  paper  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Position  Paper  Prepared  bt  Senatob  Mark 
O.  Hattield  roR  Symposium  on  United 
States-Japanbbb  Policy  Toward  Commu- 
nist China,  Center  for  tjjb  Sttjdt  of 
Democratic  iNSTrrtmoNs,  Santa  Baiubara. 
Calv.,  January  1969 

American  foreign  policy  Is  often  forged  In 
the    heat   of   crisis   rather   thai,   hammered 


out  with  the  wisdom  of  foresight.  It  fre- 
quently h*ippen«,  then,  that  policy  becomes 
obsolete  even  as  It  Is  being  shaped:  It  Is  de- 
signed to  serve  oircumst«ncee  which  rapidly 
cease  to  exist. 

So  It  has  been  with  United  SUtes  poUcy 
toward  Communist  China.  While  it  is  easy 
to  understand  and  find  some  rational  foun- 
dation for  this  policy  as  It  grew  out  of  the 
Korean  War,  our  rigid  approach  of  "Isola- 
tion" and  "containment"  rapidly  became  in- 
adequate as  the  basU  for  our  relations  with 
Communist  China. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that 
our  attempts  to  isolate  China  have  served 
no  constructive  purpose.  In  the  beginning 
WG  had  hoped  rather  vaguely  that,  by  cut- 
ting China  off  from  contact  and  trade  with 
other  nations,  the  Communist  government 
on  the  mainland  would  collapse  or  be  modi- 
fled.  Although  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
current  upheaval  In  China  Is  partially  the 
result  of  our  policies  of  isolation.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  identify  any  long-term  gains  in 
terms  of  world  stability  thac  have  been 
gained  from  this  disruption.  The  Chinese 
Communists  remain  In  firm  control  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  our  policy 
of  Isolation  has  done  Just  the  opposite  of 
modifying  their  policies.  Nevertheless,  our 
attempts  at  isolation  continue,  for  no  well- 
defined  purpose  and  to  the  disservice  of  our 
national  Interests  ar.d  o'.ir  desire  for  the 
easing  of  world  tensiona. 

Our  policy  of  isolation  contained  a  built- 
in  boomerang.  In  order  to  Isolate  China,  we 
had  to  persuade  our  allies  to  Join  with  us  in 
denying  the  Communists  reccgnition  as  the 
genuine  government  of  the  mainland;  to 
deny  them  admission  to  the  United  Nations; 
and  to  refuse  to  engage  in  commercial  trade. 
As  the  inadequacies  and  costs  of  isolation 
became  obvious,  more  and  more  of  our  tra- 
ditional allies  resisted  our  arm-twisting  and 
established  various  forms  of  contact  with 
Peking.  Tlie  result  has  been  that  the  United 
States  has.  In  effect.  Isolated  itself  from  the 
more  moderate  attitudes  and  policies  of  Its 
friends.  Indeed,  some  scholars  believe  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  welcome  our  hostile 
isolation  policy  becnuse.  in  v.'orld  opinion, 
it  places  the  onus  for  the  continuing  ten- 
sions between  our  two  Pacific  nations  on  the 
United  States. 

Our  isolation  policy  has  not  only  negatively 
affected  U.S.  standing  in  world  opinion.  It 
has  adversly  affected  our  Interests  In  another 
way.  America's  persistent  attempts  to  exclude 
China  from  the  community  of  nations  has 
only  tended  to  confirm  Peking's  view  of  the 
United  States  as  hostile,  as  an  unyielding 
enemy  of  her  very  existence  and  of  her  claim 
to  great-power  status.  While  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Chinese  leaders  genuinely 
fear  U.S.  Intentions,  they  also  exploit  our 
basically  hostile  policies  to  keep  alive  the 
credibility  of  a  threat  to  their  safety.  The 
United  States  thereby  plays  directly  Into 
Mao's  hands  by  supplying  external  tension 
which  he  can  amplify  and  use  to  maintain 
Internal  discipline,  unity,  and  to  silence 
domestic  proponents  of  more  moderate  for- 
eign policies. 

But  equally  as  important  as  removing  bar- 
riers to  China's  genuine  entrance  Into  the 
arena  of  international  politics — where  she 
will  be  subject  to  the  modifying  pressures 
accompanying  world  statesmanship — Is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  will  have  trans- 
ferred the  albatross  of  hostility  from  us  to 
the  Chinese  If  they  coiitlnue  to  reject  over- 
tures directed  at  developing  more  positive 
international  relationships. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  American  policy  to- 
wards Communist  China  should  be  to  en- 
courage Peking  to  Join  the  International 
community  and  accept  the  attendant  respon- 
sibilities and  limits  of  acceptable  action. 
Attempts  to  Isolate  China  directly  contradict 
this  objective  and  should,  therefore  be 
abandoned : 


We  should  reject  the  absurd  fiction  that 
the  Nationalist  leader  on  Taiwan  represent 
the  government  of  the  750  million  Chinese 
people.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  Com- 
munUt  Chinese  are  In  total  control  of  the 
mainland  and  we  cannot  change  this  reality 
by  simply  refusing  to  recognize  It.  (Recogni- 
tion, of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we  ap- 
prove of  Red  China's  policies  or  views.) 

We  should  remove  all  Uade  restrictions  on 
non-strategic  goods.  As  many  people  have 
pointed  out.  this  effort  at  Isolating  Peking 
is  entirely  symbolic.  It  has  not  lessened  tlie 
amount  of  goods  that  the  Chtncse  are  capable 
of  Importing  and  exporting  but  ha.s  served 
largely  as  a  symbol  of  our  hc-iile  attltucl- 
toward  China.  Our  trade  policies  rnd  ct;i- 
slderablc  efforts  to  persuade  ovr  allies  to 
stop  trading  with  Peking  have  i  iiiy  irustiii.  cd 
our  friends  who  want  to  begin  exrl'-rir:? 
China'e-A'ast  potential  as  a  market.  Many  of 
our  allies  In  the  West  have  rejected  our  seK- 
defcatlng  policies  and  trade  freely  wit'.'. 
China.  And,  where  In  the  early  years  of  ihe 
People's  Republic  of  China  most  of  Peking's 
trade  was  with  other  Communist  nations, 
today  approximately  75  percent  of  her  trade 
is  with  the  West. 

We  ihould  gracefully  accept  the  inevlt  b.e 
and  perhaps  impending  adml-stlon  of  Ck.:a- 
muiiist  China  to  the  United  Nations.  A-i 
stated  earlier,  our  goafvith  regard  to  Pekini^ 
should  be  to  encourage  its  entrance  into  the 
International  community  and  its  accept'.iic:> 
of  accompanying  responaibllltles.  Barring  it 
from  participating  in  the  United  Natloiis  con- 
tra,dicts  thi.s  objective  and  reinforces  China'.: 
anti-social  tendencies.  Membership  in  this 
international  body  would  give  the  Chinese 
the  most  instructive  experience  possible  in 
the  art  of  compromise,  the  difficult  task  i-l 
dealing  with  many  nations  simultaneousiy. 
and  the  need  to  moderate  iU  policies  if  n 
is  to  function  efl'ectlvely  in  the  community 
of  nations. 

There   are   those  who  counter   that  until 
China  learns  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities 
as  a  peace  loving  nation,  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded  from   the   United   Nations.   But   ho-.v 
can  be  expect  China  to  gain  an  understanci- 
Ing  of  what  we  believe  its  International  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  If  we  constantly  reiu-.c 
It  opportunity  to  accept  these  responsibili- 
ties. We  don't  teach  our  children  to  grow  up 
to  be  good  citizens  by  denying  them  contact 
with  other  people,  treating  them  as  ouicai:n 
and  barbarians,  and  refusing  to  give  thcni 
responsibilities.  Likewise,  we  can't  expect  the 
Chinese    to   decide    that    their    national    in- 
terests arc  best  served  by  international  cc- 
operation  rather  than  belligerency  if  we  con- 
tinue   to   refuse    them    the    opportunity    to 
experience    for    themselves    the    Ijenefits    o: 
moderate    and    responsible    foreign    policies. 
Instead  of  continuing  to  pursue  a  negative 
policy    with    regard    to    Communist    China'.-; 
admission  to  the  United  Nations,  we  should 
adopt  V-  positive  policy.  Rather  than  fruit- 
lessly   expending    our    energies    in    denying 
Communist    China    a    seat— and    eventually 
suffering  the  embarrassment  of   being  out- 
voted  in  the  General  Assembly— we  should 
instead  direct  our  activities  toward  assiiriu- 
international    sympathy    for    the    continuetl 
U.U.    membership    of   Talv;an.    Whether    we 
eventually   have  iv.'0  Chinas   seated   cr   uiie 
China  and  one  Taiwan,  we  should  wori:  icr 
a  strong  U.N.  commitment  to  the  autonomy 
of  Taiwan  as  long  as  the  islanders  desire  it. 
Every  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  encour- 
ase  acceptance  of  domestic  "self-determina- 
tion" for  the  majority  of  the  people  living 
on  the  i-sland  and  international  self-determi- 
nation   with    regard    to    Its    relationship    to 
China.  But  we  should   try  and  expand  our 
unilateral  role  as  the  protector  of  Taiwan's 
independence    Into   the   formal    and    multi- 
lateral   commitment    of    the    international 
community.  Peking  might  find  it  easier  to 
compromise  on  Taiwan  If  the  Island's  Inde- 
pendent status  was  unequivocally  supported 
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by  most  nations  rather  than  by  primarily  the 
United  States. 

Peking  ba«  oonsUtently  ln«lat«d  that  there 
can  be  no  eaalng  of  tenalona  between  the 
U.S.  and  China  aa  long  aa  we  maintain  mili- 
tary baaea  on  Taiwan.  If  there  existed  a 
strong  International  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  free  Taiwan  and  if 
the  UN.  made  It  clear  that  It  would  react 
immediately  and  forcefully  to  any  Com- 
munist Chinese  military  attempt  to  unite 
Taiwan  with  the  mainland.  It  might  be  possi- 
ble for  the  U.S.  to  remove  its  military  bases 
from  the  island  and  the  Seventh  Fleet  from 
the  Immediate  area  of  the  Formosa  Sttalts. 
Such  an  action  would  probably  be  accom- 
panied by  a  credible  pledge  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  Taiwan  at  a  moment's  notice  at  any 
sign  of  mlUUry  aggression  against  It  by 
China. 

We  should  pursue  every  possibility  of  en- 
couraging contacts  between  Americans  and 
Chinese  at  both  the  governmental  and  non- 
governmental levels.  For  instance,  the  United 
States  should  see  that  Peking  Is  at  least  In- 
vited to  attend  International  meetings  to 
discuss  disarmament  and  other  subjects  re- 
lated to  world  stability.  Of  course,  including 
China  on  the  Invitation  list  by  no  means  as- 
sures that  she  wilt  attend  or  that  her  par- 
ticipation will  be  totally  constructive.  But 
ulUmat^lX,  If  agreements  on  such  Issues  as 
dlvtrmafiynt  and  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
are  to  be  anything  more  than  fvitlle  diplo- 
matic exercises,  they  will  have  to  be  at  least 
tacitly  agreed  to  by  Peking 

The  US.  should  tlso  end  lU  policy  of  delib- 
erately precluding  Chinese  participation  at 
other  non-strategic  but  equally  important 
international  conferences  There  are  approx- 
imately 5.000  such  conferences  each  year  and 
of  government-sponsored  meetings,  over  hall 
involve  Communist  participation  The  Com- 
munist Chinese  attend  very  few  of  these 
meetings — one  reason  being  that  they  won't 
sit  down  at  a  conference  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  govern- 
ment. A  State  Department  olBcl.il  confessed 
to  me  that  the  U  S.  deliberately  exploits 
Peking's  attitude  to  assure  that  It  does  not 
participate  In  International  gatherings.  "We 
have  taken  pains  to  see  that  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  attend  these  meetings  to  forestall 
Chlcom  participation. "  I  was  told.  The  offlclal 
went  on  to  explain  that  we  saw  to  it  that 
Taiwan's  dues  were  paid  and  that  they  had 
transportation  to  the  conference  site. 

This  should  not  l>e  our  attitude.  It  should 
be  our  offlclal  policy  to  encourage  contact 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  if  the  Chinese  request 
for  ambassadorial  meetings  in  Warsaw  in 
February  appears  to  be  a  sincere  effort  at 
lessening  tensions — whether  or  not  anything 
major  Is  accomplished  at  this  meetliig — I 
would  hope  our  minimal  response  would  be 
to  abolish  the  remaining  restrictions  on  travel 
to  China.  Regardless  of  whether  Peking  would 
actually  grant  visas  to  American  travelers,  we 
would  have  at  least  reciprocated  on  their 
gesture  of  good-will  and  would  have  demon- 
strated our  desire  for  greater  contact  with 
their  people.  Now.  and  at  every  opportunity 
In  the  future,  we  should  attempt  to  remove 
the  onus  for  continued  hostile  relations  from 
us  and  place  on  the  Chinese  the  burden  for 
refusing  to  ease  tensions. 

We  should  press  (or  cultural  and  scientific 
exchanges  In  areas  of  Interest  to  the  Chinese 
and  to  us.  An  example  would  be  the  area  of 
bio-medlclne.  The  Chinese  are  very  con- 
cerned about  population  problems  and  con- 
trol and  might  some  day  be  Interested  in  con- 
sulting with  our  experts  in  this  Held.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  are  doing  agreat  deal  of  research 
In  the  field  of  genetlc^nd  could  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  dlacusalons  with  CUimm 
experts.  The  Chinese  were  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  method  of  synthesizing  insulin;  a 
discovery  which,  aa  I  understand  it,  broke 
a  scientific  impaase  In  the  continuing  search 


for  th«  key  to  the  genetic  code.  While  It  U 
unlikely  that  our  exchange  overtxirea  would 
be  accepted  In  the  Inunadlate  future,  pe- 
riodically reiterating  our  dealr<>  for  exchange 
In  such  fields  aa  medicine,  population  control 
and  agricultural  development  might  eventu- 
ally produce  results.  Our  two  cloae  allies, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  have  had  success- 
ful exchanges  of  doctors  and  medical  per- 
sonnel with  China.  At  least  our  request  for 
exchanges  would  help  demonstrate  our  de- 
alre  for  closer  contact,  our  sincere  and  hu- 
mane concern  for  the  problems  China  faces, 
and — very  Importantly — aur  conviction  that 
the  Chinese  are  our  equals  In  these  fields  and 
can  teach  us  a  thing  or  two. 

There  are  persuasive  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  even  the  most  conciliatory  and 
moderate  US  policy  toward  China  will  have 
little  effect  in  lessening  Peking's  hostility 
toward  us:  that  in  order  (or  Mao  to  maintain 
firm  control  over  the  Chinese  people  he  must 
continue  to  present  us  as  war-mongerlng 
Imperialists.  It  may  be  very  correct  to  con- 
clude that  the  best  hope  of  ending  China's 
Isolation  und  bringing  It  under  the  Influence 
of  the  give-and-take  of  International  poll- 
tics  lies  in  expanded  contacts  between  China 
and  other  nations  rather  than  China  and  the 
United  States  The  foundation  for  better  re- 
lations between  Peking  and  the  world  will 
probably  have  to  be  Irdd  by  others  but  this 
should  not  preclude  us  from  adopting  poli- 
cies that  .»re  rational  and  right — even  If  only 
modest  y  productive  for  some  years  to  come. 

Muny  learned  uud  eloquent  men  and 
wom-ju  have  voiced  opposition  to  our  at- 
tempt!; .It  Isolatlnt;  China.  They  have  out- 
lined in  more  complete  terms  than  I  most 
i>(  111?  previously  mentioned  proposals.  I 
sh.irc  their  conviction  that  these  proposals 
reprebenl  the  unavoidable  first  steps  In  eas- 
ing tensions  between  the  US.  and  Peking 
and  In  bringing  China  Into  the  international 
community.  But  these  efforts  at  "de-isola- 
tion" (If  I  may  borrow  a  term  coined  In 
Senator  Fulbrlght's  China  hearings)  will  be. 
at  best,  only  marginally  productive  If  we 
continue  our  current  policy  of  military  "con- 
tainment" We  are  not  likely  to  get  very 
far  in  soothing  the  belligerent  attitude  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  by  holding  out  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  one  hand  and  a  bull  whip 
in  the  other.  Such  an  approach  completely 
Ignores  the  Chinese  sense  of  pride  and  their 
deep  humiliation  nt  being  forced  to  lick  the 
hand  of  foreign  powers  in  the  past. 

I  am  not  In  any  way  suggesting  that  we 
abandon  our  objective  of  assisting  China's 
small  neighbors  to  resist  possible  Chinese 
ambitions.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  we  try 
a  different  approach  and  that  we  recogiUze 
that  American  military  bases  near  China's 
borders  are  ineffective  In  countering  the  real 
nature  of  the  Chinese  threat  to  Asia  and 
are  an  Insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  devel- 
opment of  better  relations  between  Peking 
and  Washington.  I  am  also  not  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  must  militarily  with- 
draw entirely  (rom  the  Pacific  area.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Seventh  Fleet  should  continue 
to  operate — as  unobtrusively  as  possible — In 
Pacific  waters  and  we  would  probably  main- 
tain a  small,  mobile  defensive  potential  In, 
possibly,  the  Philippines  and  Australia  and. 
perhaps,  limited  forces  In  Japan.  But  otir 
aim  should  be  the  removal  of  our  military 
bases  from  the  Asian  mainland. 

(I  am  well  aware  that  this  shift  in  our 
policy  must  be  made  with  the  utmost  finesse. 
Our  military  presence  is  as  psychologically 
reassuring  to  some  Asian  leaders  as  It  Is 
Infuriating  to  the  Chinese.  An  abrupt  dis- 
mantling of  our  military  bases  might  very 
well  convince  Asian  leaders — including  those 
In  Peking — that  we  were  abandoning  Asia  to 
Chinese  suaeralnty). 

The  greatest  threat  to  China's  neighbors 
Is  not  the  unlikely  possibility  of  Invasion  by 
Chinese  Conununlst  forces:  It  Is  the  threat 
of    Internal    subversion    aided    by    Peking. 


These  "wars  of  national  liberation"  are  suc- 
cessful only  In  a  climate  of  political  Instabll- 
Ity  where  the  economic,  social  and  political 
grievances  of  the  people  are  Ignored  or  sup- 
pressed. American  military  forces — which 
only  have  a  role  to  play  after  armed  revolu- 
tion has  broken  out — cannot  maintain  po- 
litical stability  In  the  face  of  these  condi- 
tions (unless  we  send  in  enough  men  to 
constitute  an  occupation  force,  as  we  have 
In  Vietnam,  and  even  then  the  outcome  is 
doubtful.)  In  truth,  I  believe  It  is  easily 
demonstrable  that  our  military  presence 
fuels  political  Instability  to  the  degree 
that  we  offend  the  nationalistic  sensitivities 
of  the  people. 

If  we  want  to  help  assure  the  political 
stability  of  Southeast  Asian  nations,  our 
most  effective  policy  would  be  programs  nt 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
these  governments  Improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  their  people.  However.  If  progress  is 
too  slow  or  not  coupled  with  social  and 
political  Justice,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  possible  success  of  Communist- 
led  revolutionary  forces,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  American  military  Intervention 
would  very  probably  be  ineffective  In  chang- 
ing the  outcome.  American  foreign  policy- 
makers should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  old 
nursery  rhyme  in  which  "all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  couldn't  put 
Humpty  Dumpty  together  again":  the  mod- 
ern-day moral  being  that  the  best  course  Is 
to  prevent  the  situation  from  falling  Into 
chaos  rather  than  attempting  to  reconstruct, 
with  all  our  military  resources  and  all  our 
men.  the  stability  which  has  been  shattered 
by  political  revolution. 

There  have  been  several  proposed  alterna- 
tives to  our  present  policy  of  unilateral  mili- 
tary containment.  Some  have  suggested  th.ii 
Japan  take  on  more  of  the  burden  as  de- 
fender of  freedom  In  Asia.  Others  propose 
that  regional  defense  groupings  would  best 
stabilize  this  area.  The  most  Intriguing 
method  for  maintaining  stability,  In  my 
opinion.  Is  the  proposal  for  "neutralizing " 
this  prea.  I  t>elleve  this  possibility  needs  to 
be  given  more  serious  thought  than  It  has 
In  US.  policy-making  circles,  particularly 
as  a  possible  component  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Viftn.^m  wrar. 

Even  If  the  United  States  abandons  Its 
Isolation  policy  towards  Communist  China 
and  substantially  modifies  Its  attempt  at 
military  containment.  I  have  serious  doubts 
that  we  will  make  very  much  headway  In 
our  relations  with  Peking  unless  these  policy 
changes  are  accompanied  by  a  fundamental 
change  In  our  attitude  toward  the  Chinese 
people  and  our  approach  to  foreign  policy 
formation. 

It  can  be  argued,  I  believe,  that  Peking's 
current  belligerence  and  militancy  Is  not  only 
the  product  of  their  century  of  humiliation. 
It  Is  also  their  frustrated  reaction  to  our  re- 
fusal to  treat  them  as  equals:  our  propensity 
to  Judge  ourselves  as  superior  In  every  way. 
It  is  perfectly  all  right,  we  believe,  for  the 
United  States  to  have  "the  bomb!  "  because 
we  are  a  peace-loving  nation,  but  It  Is  not 
all  right  for  the  Chinese  to  have  this  weapon 
because  they  are  barbarians  with  no  concern 
for  human  life;  a  nation  of  faceless,  dehu- 
manized "blue  ants."  Similarly,  It  is  reason- 
able for  the  United  States,  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  to  keep  possibly  hostile  foreign  na- 
tions away  from  our  borders  and  out  of  our 
hemisphere.  But  when  the  Chinese  rather 
Impotently  rant-and-rave  and  issue  aggres- 
sive declarations  about  our  military  bases  on 
their  borders,  we  solemnly  nod  our  heads 
and  Interpret  their  rhetoric  as  a  determina- 
tion to  militarily  dominate  Asia,  and  If  pos- 
sible, the  world. 

In  past  centuries,  the  West  often  viewed 
the  Chinese'  traditional  deference  and  elab- 
orate courtesy  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Amer- 
icans take  great  pride  In  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  exploit  this  weakness  as  the  colonial 
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nations  did  but.  Instead,  sent  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  missionaries  to  help  the  Chinese 
neople  These  missionaries  did  many  wonder- 
ful and  generous  things— such  as  building 
schools  and  hospitals  and  caring  (or  the  sick. 
But  while  the  missionaries  were  well-inten- 
tioned they  were  often  unconsciously  pa- 
tronizing In  their  attitudes.  We  were  oblivi- 
ous to  the  deep  humiliation  our  charity  and 
superior  circumstances  often  inflicted  on  the 
Chinese  people.  ^      ^^. 

Until    we    learn    to    view   the   Chinese    as 
equals;    until   we   learn   to   more   rationally 
analyze    our    policies    and    purposes    In    the 
world  and  abandon  our  self-righteous  view 
that  we  are  somehow  above  doing  "evil";  and 
until  we  can  look  at  our  conflicting  views 
as  differences  of  opinion  rather  than  as  evi- 
dence   of    their   moral    inferiority,   we   shall 
probably  continue  to  find  the  Chinese  atti- 
tude toward  us  to  be  belligerent  and  hostile. 
Another  Important  facet  of  our  attitude 
toward  the  Chinese  Is  our  tendency  to  In- 
terpret their  action  and  rhetoric  In  the  worst 
possible  light  m  order  to  confirm  our  nega- 
tive  view   of   them.   Thus   we   risk   creating 
self-fulling  prophecies.  A  study  of  sociology 
and  psychology  reveals  that  people  tend  to 
perform  In  the  manner   that  others  expect 
them  to  when   this  anticipated  behavior  Is 
clearly    defined.    Thus,    our   expectations    of 
hostile  or  belligerent  action  by  the  Chinese 
becomes.  In  effect,  a  perverse  sanction  of  this 
kind  of  behavior.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect 
US.   policy-makers    to   sit   around    thinking 
only  good  thoughts  about  the  Chinese,  but 
it  Is  hardly  constructive  for  them  to  exacer- 
bate tensions  In  Southeast  Asia  by  talking 
darkly  of  the  posaibility  of  China's  "nuclear 
blackmail"  of  her  neighbors  or  to  sourly  and 
constantly  predict  that  China  will  be  an  irre- 
sponsibly disruptive  force  within  the  United 
Nations. 

Jusi  as  we  often  display  a  rather  smug 
view  of  our  moral  superiority,  so  we  fre- 
quently reveal  a  rather  smug  view  of  the  in- 
herent superiority  of  our  Institutions  and 
system.  Because  these  have  worked  so  re- 
markably well  for  us.  we  tend  to  think  that, 
due  to  their  inherent  logic,  they  will  eventu- 
ally and  Inevitably  be  accepted  by  others.  I 
must  confess  that  this  view  has  often  been 
borne  out.  For  Instance,  capitalist  principles 
and  Incentives  have  been  adapted  to  fit  so- 
cialist systems.  But  we  must  be  cautious  in 
.-issuming  that  what  has  happened  In  the 
past  In  some  countries  will  inevitably  hap- 
pen In  the  future  in  others. 

Such  an  assumption  is  a  very  Inadequate 
foundation  on  which  to  base  our  view  of  the 
world  and  on  which  to  tlesign  our  policies.  I 
Join  Professor  James  Bllllngton  in  question- 
ing the  validity  Of  what  he  describes  (in  an 
outstanding  article,  "The  Humanistic  Heart- 
beat Has  Failed,"  LIFE,  May  24.  1968)  as  our 
■  optimistic  faith  In  scientific  predictability 
and  cultural  uniformity  (as|  voiced  by  Pres- 
idential Assistant  .  .  .  Walt  Rostow  that  'aU 
people  of  the  globe  .  .  .  sail  the  same  voy- 
age, are  bound  to  the  same  destination'." 

A  pertinent  example  of  this  simplistic  view 
of  the  future  is  the  rather  confident  predic- 
tion by  many  analysts  that,  after  Mao,  China 
will  be  In  the  luinds  of  the  "pragmatists;" 
that  Peking — as  have  other  revolutionary 
governments — will  start  moving  down  the 
path  of  moderation  and  Ideology  will  Uke  a 
■■■econd  scat  to  concern  with  economic  devel- 
opment. There  are  pretty  good  odds  that  this 
may  happen  but  I  think  't  Is  a  mistake  to 
over-confidently  make  this  .assumption  and 
lightly  dismiss  Peking's  preoccupation  with 
ideology  as  a  plmse  that  she  will  soon  out- 
t'row. 

The  pattern  ol  Russia's  evolution  is  often 
cited  by  these  analysts  to  support  their  pre- 
dictions concerning  China.  This  Is  a  very 
misleading  exercise.  The  nature  of  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  revolutions  are  quite  different 
and  ideology  has  not  played  the  same  roles. 
Tlie    Chinese    seem    determined    to    destroy 


their  tradl;tlonal  society  and  cultural  forms 
and  build  a  "new  mem"  while  the  Russians 
never  attempted  this  with  the  same  degree 
of  Intensity. 

Predictions   of    ideological    moderation   in 
China  after  the  Soviet  pattern  must  also  be 
tempered  by  an  assessment  of  the  different 
role  Ideology  plays  In  the  lives  of  these  two 
peoples.  The  Chinese  culture,  unlike  the  Rus- 
sian, did   not  grow  out  of  formal  religious 
traditions  and  this  allows  a  more  totalistlc 
commitment  to  ideology.  Today  their  politi- 
cal ideology  partially  serves  the  function  of 
a  religion  in  that  It  gives  meaning  to  their 
lives  and  sacrifices.  The  Chinese  commitment 
to  Ideology  Is  probably  much  more  profound 
than   It  would  be  In  a  society  founded  on 
religious  traditions  or  one  geared  to  satisfy- 
ing material  needs.  The  conclusion  that  eco- 
nomic   considerations    will    temper    Chinese 
Ideology  may  eventually  be  proven  correct, 
but  this  assumption  should  not  be  so  casually 
made.  As  Robert  Elegant  pointed  out  in  the 
October  1967  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  "Lack- 
ing   a    generally    accepted    formal    religion 
to  provide  both  purpose  and  reoKsurance.  the 
Chinese  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  do  with 
the  materialistic   pragmatism   which   is   the 
secular   creed   of   Western   nations   imd    the 
Soviet  Union." 

To  the  Chinese,  their  political  philosophy 
and  revolution  are  not  means  to  an  end  but 
the  end,  itself.  And  for  this  reason  I  consider 
the  Chinese  a  greater  long-term  challenge  to 
the  United  States  than  the  Soviets.  The  Rus- 
sians share  our  "secular  creed"  of  "mate- 
rialistic pragmatism,"  as  Elegant  points  out, 
and  compete  with  us  at  this  level.  The 
Chinese,  however,  do  not  share  this  amblUon 
but  are  determined  to  achieve  the  spiritual 
transformation  and  complete  socialization  of 
man  through  unending  revolution.  Their 
challenge,  therefore,  Is  much  more  funda- 
mental. It  Is  very  uncertain  that  they  shall 
succeed  "because,"  as  I.  P.  Stone  has  ob- 
served, "man,  still  half-monkey,  cannot  live 
at  so  high  a  pitch,  and  when  the  bugles  die 
down  prefers  a  quite  scratch  in  the  warm 
sun  "  But  while  we  may  be  very  correct  In 
predicting  the  eventual  failure  of  their  politi- 
cal revolution  and  ideology,  we  must  be  cau- 
tious in  assuming  the  moderation  of  their 
views  to  follow  the  Soviet  pattern  where 
economic  Interests  were  ^ ways  a  primary 
determinant  of  policy. 

1  think  we  must  give  serious  thought  to 
the  effect  the  Cultural  Revolution  may  have 
in  inhibiting  the  decUne  of  Ideology  within 
China.  Mao  launched  the  cultural  revolution 
to  purify  Chinese  society  of  "boxtrgeols  ele- 
ments"'  and  to  re-confirm  its  commitment  to 
the  ideological  alms  of  the  Communist 
revolution.  How  successful  this  campaign  has 
been  with  regard  to  the  general  population 
will  be  better  known  in  time.  But  It  is  very 
significant.  I  believe,  that  much  of  China's 
younger  generation  sided  with  Mao  in  his 
attempt  to  purge  Chinese  society  cf  those 
elements  that  were  moderating  the  ideologi- 
cal fervor  and  momentum  of  the  revolution. 
The  Red  Guards  role  was  a  rather  violent 
affirmation  of  their  idealistic  ambition  to 
build  a  new  man  and  new  society:  "Wipe  out 
the  old  civilization"'  being  a  frequent  slogan. 
This  commitment  by  the  best  of  China's 
vouth  has  quite  significant  implications  for 
the  future,  in  my  opinion.  A  generation  of 
young  people  committed  and  initiated  in 
violence  to  an  ideology  will  not  roon 
abandon  it. 

The  role  of  the  Red  Guard  in  the  cultural 
revolution  also  has  broad  international  im- 
plications. These  young  people  were  deeply 
committed  to  the  spiritual  transformation 
of  man  and  society  and  were  determined  to 
destroy  the  bureaucracy  which  tliey  believed 
was  inhibiting  this  revolution.  And  their 
ambitions  and  grievances  are  shared,  in  gen- 
eral, by  youth  all  over  the  world.  This  is  a 
very  discomforting  thought.  If  Mao  has  suc- 
ceeded in  nothing  else,  he  must  be  given 
credit  as  the  first  major  government  leader 


to  effectively  exploit  the  universal  Idealism 
of  youth,  their  universal  alienation  from 
tmresponslve  institutions,  and  to  use  them 
to  purge  their  "reactionary"  elders.  This  role 
of  the  Red  Guards  Is  very  significant  and  has 
implications  for  the  many  other  nations  at- 
tempting to  cope  with  student  unrest.  It 
should  not  be  lightly  dismissed. 

Our   tendency   to   view   China's   future   m 
terms  of  Russia's  past  Is  symptomatic  of  a 
frequent  Inadequacy  of  our  approach  to  for- 
eign  policy   determination.   U.S.   policy   and 
views  toward   China  and  other  nations  are 
often   formed  with  little  attention   paid   to 
cultural    traditions    and    historical    patterns 
within  these  countries.  During  the  McCarthy 
era     our    State    Department    was    effectively 
purged   of   men   with   first-hand    experlonce 
in  China  and  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
culture  and  history  of  that  nation.  Although 
It  Is  dangerous  to  generalize,  it  appears  that 
the  focus  of  our  study  of  China  in  recent 
vears  has  been   overwhelmingly  on  "Chlna- 
watchlng"  or  Peklng-ology.  Policy  decisions 
are    apparently    evolved    out    of    reviews    of 
"current  events'"  with  little  attempt  made  to    _ 
put  these  events  Into  historical  or  cultural 
perspective.  For  instance,  the  State  Depart- 
ments Foreign  Service  Institute  conducts  a 
two-week  Inservlce  training  course  on  China 
consisting    of    16    lectures,    all    but    two    of 
which— according  to  the  lecture  tHIeB— deal 
with  current  problems  and  circumswnces  in 
China.  The  two  lectures  that  are  devoted  to 
Chinese  history   do  not  concern  themselves 
with  events  prior  to  the  Communist  Revolu- 
tion. While  those  people  involved  In  formu- 
lating our  China  policy  must  definitely   he 
informed  on   the  current  state  of  affairs  in 
Peking,  this  information  viewed  only  In  one 
dimension,  without  the  second  dimension  of 
historical  interpretation,  can  lead  to  errone- 
ous conclusions  and  miscalculation. 

It  Is  sometimes  a  delicate  business  deter- 
mining what  historic  traditions  have  been 
successfully  destroyed  by  the  revolution  and 
are.  therefore,  no  longer  factors  In  China's 
current  policy  decisions.  But,  admitting, 
again,  that  it  is  risky  to  generalize,  I  believe 
an  Important  distinction  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  that  the  Communist  revolution  has 
primarily  destroyed  ancient  cultural  forms 
and  historic  institutions  while  the  tmdl- 
llonal  views  concerning  their  place  in  the 
world  and  their  approach  to  international 
relations  have  remained  fundamentally  in- 
tact. 

Professor  John  Falrbank,  director  of  the 
East  Asian  Research  Center  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, addressed  himself  to  this  point  in 
the  June  1966  issue  of  Atlantic  Monthly: 
"Those  who  see  Communist  ideology  as  .m 
all-conqueri;g  virus."  he  said,  "inay  prefer 
to  discount  hWtory  and  omit  it  from  their 
diagnosis.  But  to  understand  China  without 
history,  to  divorce  this  most  historical- 
minded  of  all  cultures  from  its  past,  is  quite 
impossible.  The  Chinese  Communists  them- 
selves use  history  to  'prove"  their  anti-im- 
perlalist  doctrine.  Communist  ideology  .tnd 
China's  historical  record  thus  over-lap."" 

Take  the  matter  of  realistically  determin- 
ing the  likelihood  of  Chinese  'military  .ad- 
venturism." The  Chinese  historically  believed 
in  the  superiority  of  their  culture  and  v.er; 
confident  that  it  would  serve  as  the  mod'-l 
for  other  people  of  the  v.orld.  They  made 
little  attempt  to  impose  their  superior  cul- 
ture and  system  on  others  by  lorce  hxtt 
assumed  that,  by  the  virtue  of  their  example, 
they  would  be  emulated  Today,  t'le  Chi- 
nese have  the  same  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
their  revolution  and.  again,  see  it  as  the 
model  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  in- 
evitably follow  because  of  its  Tightness. 
Viewed  in  this  historical  perspective,  it  is 
much  easier  to  accept  the  concUision  of 
scholars  that  the  Chinese  have  little  inten- 
tion of  forcing  their  revolutionary  model  on 
other  nations  through  military  conquest.  But 
If  we  listened  only  to  the  belligerent  and 
miUtant    rhetoric    currently    coming    from 
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Peking.  UMl   m«d«  no  effort  to  pl«ee  it  la 

the  perspective  of  what  the  Chlneae  bave 
done  In  the  peat,  we  would  be  likely  to  con- 
clude that  Peking  wae  eet  on  »  courae  of 
orert  military  aggre— Ion  agalnat  the  reet  of 
the  world 

Profeasor  Palrbank  recently  warned  that 
we  ahould  take  "an  object  leaaon  In  hUtorlcal 
thinking"  from  our  erroneous  pollclea  In 
Vietnam  and  not  repeat  them  with  regard 
to  China.  In  an  address  to  the  American  His- 
torical Association  as  Its  out-going  president, 
he  questioned:  "Suppose  that  our  leaders  In 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  had 
all  been  aware  that  North  Vietnam  Is  a 
country  older  than  Prance  with  a  thousand- 
year  history  of  southward  expansion  and 
militant  Independence,  maintained  by  using 
guerrilla  warfare  to  expel  iDvaders  from 
China,  for  example,  three  times  in  the  13th 
Century,  again  In  the  ISth  Century,  and 
again  m  the  late  ISth  Century,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Prench  In  the  nlneteen-flftles. 
With  this  perspective,  would  we  have  sent 
our  troops  Into  Vietnam  so  casually  In  IBOST 
A  historical  appreciation  of  the  Buddhist  ca- 
pacity for  Individual  self-sacrtflce.  of  the 
Confucian  concern  for  leadership  by  per- 
sonal prestige  and  moral  example,  even  of 
the  Communist  capacity  for  patriotism, 
might  also  have  made  us  hesitate  to  commit 
ourselves  to  bomb  Hanoi  Into  submission." 

L'lkewUe.'  we  should  pay  more  attention  to 
cultural  MT&lrs  in  China  when  making  policy 
declslocu.  Por  instance.  If  we  had  been  alert 
to  such  activities  a.  few  years  ago,  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  might  not  have  come  as 
such  a  surprise  to  the  United  States  In 
retrospect,  hints  of  impending  upheaval 
were  obvloiu.  Por  some  time  prior  to  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  Chinese  families  In  the 
larger  cities  were  talcing  pains  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  all  their  westem-m.ide  riirnlshlngs. 
Also.  If  we  had  paid  attention  to  the  theatri- 
cal productions  prior  to  the  Revolution,  we 
would  probably  have  sensed  that  some  dra- 
matic event  was  imminent. 

Congress  as  well  ns  the  State  Department 
must  develop  Informed  views  about  China 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  educating  and 
Informing  nearly  550  busy  public  officials  Is 
an  enormous  undertaking.  A  modest  but  po- 
tentially Important  step  In  this  direction 
might  be  made  through  the  establishment 
of  an  Informal  "Institute"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Department.  Perhaps  two 
times  a  month,  during  two-hour  sessions, 
government  and  non-governmental  experts 
could  meet  with  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives or  their  top  aides  to  lecture  and  ex- 
change views  on  world  affairs.  If  these  ses- 
sions were  held  regularly  and  were  well-con- 
ducted. I  think  the  response  from  Congress 
would  be  substantial.  Hopefully,  the  sessions 
would  have  more  depth  than  just  reviews  of 
current  events  and  would  attempt  to  set 
these  events  In  a  historical  and  cultural  con- 
text. Not  only  could  the  "Institute"  serve  as 
an  educational  medium  for  Congress,  It  could 
provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  foreign 
policy  views  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches.  It  woxUd  give  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department  an  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  perceptions  before  they 
become  policy. 

Just  as  our  policy-makers  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  become  thoroughly  Informed  about 
the  pluralistic  world  we  live  in.  so  they  have 
an  obligation  to  pass  this  Information  on  to 
the  public.  Any  long-term  accommodation 
between  the  U.S.  and  China  cannot  be  ac- 
complished only  by  officials  In  Washington. 
The  American  public  must  overcome  its  deep- 
seated  suspicions  and  fear  of  China  If  under- 
standing Is  to  replace  hostility. 

There  are  many  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  concerning 
Communist  China.  It  may  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  can  break  the  political  stalemate  In 
our  relations  with  China  but  we  must  be 
prepared  to  Initiate  creative  and  sound  poU- 
des  when  there  Is  an  opportunity,  "ma  pa- 


nod  of  waiting  need  not  be  "dead  time"  but 
should  be  used  to  increase  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Chlness  people  so 
that  when  the  barriers  are  removed  we  wont 
meet  as  complete  strangers. 

We  have  outgrown  the  era  when  we  could 
rely  on  our  sheer  power  and  military  su- 
periority to  keep  the  peace  and  to  compen- 
sate for  an  Inadequate  understanding  of  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  make  rational  foreign 
policy  decisions  and  survive  In  a  nuclear 
age.  ws  are  going  to  have  to  develop  a  much 
greater  understanding  of  other  nations:  their 
views,  motivations,  culture  and  history.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  threat  to  peace  does  not 
He  In  the  world's  vast  arsenals,  but  In  our 
Ignorance  of  each  other. 


RECESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  If  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  at  this 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  but  not  later  than  2 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  9  minutes 
p.m.>  the  Srnate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Tiie  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o'clock 
and  31  minutes,  p.m..  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  0£Dcer  (Mr.  Oravxl 
In  the  chair  > . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abs,?nce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  ANTITRUST  AND  MO- 
NOPOLY LAWS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  Resolution  40. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  which  had  l)een  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  3,  line  5,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "S623.500"  and  Insert  "$525.- 
000":  so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  imder  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  continuing 
study  and  Investigation  of  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  of  the  antitrust 
and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States, 
their  administration.  Interpretation,  opera- 
tion, enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to  deter- 
mine and  from  time  to  time  redetermine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  neces- 
sary; 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;    and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substanttve.  proce- 


dural, or  organisational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  a.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Pebruary  1.  1900,  to 
January  31.  1970.  Inclusive.  Is  authorised  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  desms  ad- 
visable: (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  (or 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  (;ross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  ta.40O  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilise  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1970. 

Sbc.  4.  E:xpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  t62S.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

AMCNDMKNT    NO.    3 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  3.  as  modified,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "W35.000"  and 
Insert  "•577,600 ". 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  differ  on  a  good 
many  philosophical  questions,  I  suppose: 
but  In  regard  to  the  continued  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  In  fewer  and 
fewer  hands,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  seem 
to  stand  rather  closely   together. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been 
concerned  for  a  long  time  with  the  con- 
tinued concentration  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  also  concerned  with  the  continued 
concentration  of  economic  power  in 
fewer  and  fewer  hands  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  If  his  impression  Is  the  same 
as  mine,  that  during  the  past  8  years — all 
under  Democratic  administration,  I 
might  add — there  has  been  not  a  less- 
ening in  this  trend  but,  indeed,  an 
increase. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia states  the  case  correctly.  I  need 
not  say — but  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity— that  his  Interest  and  his  sen- 
sitivity to  this  Increase  In  concentration 
of  economic  power  is  most  welcome. 

Since  assuming  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee a  little  over  5  years  ago,  we  have 
conducted  extensive  hearings  into  this 
area.  Based  upon  the  Information  gath- 
ered during  these  hearings  I  must  say 
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that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  abso- 
lutely correct — economic  concentratlwi 
has  not  lessened,  but  has  indeed  been 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  We  know 
that  200  companies  now  control  75  per- 
cent of  American  industry.  Unless  this 
trend  is  stopped  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  be  destroyed.  And  this  is  exactly 
why  the  problem  transcends  party  or  sec- 
tional labels. 

His  speaking  as  he  does,  against  a 
backgroimd  rich  in  experience  and  con- 
ser^•ative  in  cast,  should  help  insure  that 
this  subject  will  not  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  labels  of  philosophy  that  often 
attach  to  discussion  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  is  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  have  talked  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 
agreeable  to  accepting  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  40).  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 
AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  80,  Senate  Resolution  68. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  68)  to  continue  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  3.  line  21. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
••$250,000"  and  Insert  "$150,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  as  established 
under  S.  Res.  281  Is  authorized  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  lack 
of  food,  medical  assistance,  and  other  related 
necessities  of  life  and  health  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  such  matters  as  (a)  the  ex- 
tent and  cause  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States,  including  educational, 
health,  welfare,  and  other  matters  related 
to  malnutriUon,  (b)  the  failure  of  food  pro- 
grams to  reach  many  citizens  who  lack  ade- 
quate quantity  or  quality  of  food,  (c)  the 
means  by  which  this  Nation  can  bring  an 
ndequate  supply  of  nutritious  food  and  other 
related  necessities  to  every  American,  (d) 
the  divisions  of  responsibility  and  authority 
xvlthln  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
Including   appropriate   procedures  for  con- 


gressional-consideration and  oversight  of  co- 
ordinated programs  to  assure  that  every  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  adequate  food, 
medical  assistance,  and  other  basic  related 
neceasltles  of  life  and  health;  and  (e)  the 
degree  of  additional  Federal  action  desirable 
in  these  areas. 

Sbc.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Pebruary  1,  1969,  to 
December  31.  1969,  inclusive.  Is  authorized: 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
lor  appointment  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  (3) 
to  subpena  witnesses  and  documents;  (4) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government; 
(5)  contract  with  private  organi;'-ational  and 
individual  consultants;  (6)  interview  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  individuals;  and  (7) 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  S. 
Res.  281  (Ninetieth  Congress,  second  session) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  terminate 
its  activities  not  later  than  June  30,  1969," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before 
June  30,  1969.  and  December  31,  1969,  re- 
spectively, and  terminate  ius  activities  not 
later  than  December  31,  1969." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  S.  Res.  281 
(Ninetieth  Congress,  second  session)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  report "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "reports ". 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000  through  December  31,  1969,  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  shall  ask  the  Senate 
to  vote  to  restore  the  40-percent  cut  in 
the  budget  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  a  cut  that 
was  made  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  at  the  time  our  budget 
request  was  under  consideration.  For  the 
Record,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
my  colleagues  present  in  the  Chamber,  I 
shall  outline  the  reasons  for  this  action. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  so  that  the  original 
figure  will  be  restored.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested  on  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  day 
after  the  Rules  Committee  acted  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  68,  which  is  now  the 
pending  business,  we  are  really  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  be- 
fore the  country  today,  and  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  wait 
and  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  slow- 
down envisioned  by  the  drastic  cut  made 
by  the  Rules  Committee  in  our  budget 
request. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  stark  fact  that 
today  himdreds  of  thousands  of  infants, 
little  children  and  pregnant  mothers  who 
do  not  have  enough  to  eat  are  going  to 


be  irreversibly  damaged  for  life  because 
their  brains,  bodies,  and  bone  structures 
suffer  from  lack  of  protein  and  malnu- 
trition of  various  kinds  In  the  formative 
stages  of  life.  We  are  dealing  with  moth- 
ers and  fathers  who  are  too  poorly  edu- 
cated, many  too  illiterate  to  know  what 
to  feed  themselves  even  if  the  food  were 
available,  which  in  many  cases  it  is  not. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  looking  to 
the  Senate  for  leadership  on  this  very 
critical  problem. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pie.'iident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  know  of 
no  citizen  of  the  country  who  wants  any- 
one to  be  malnourished  or  to  suffer  from 
starvation. 

I  think  we  are  faced  with  the  question 
of  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: Will  it  be  the  pui-pose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  mobilize  sentiment  in  the 
country  to  feed  the  hungiT.  or  does  the 
Senator  regard  that  as  not  necessary? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  we  have  a  very  clear  man- 
date from  the  Senate.  We  are  instructed 
to  determine  the  extent  of  hunger  in  this 
country.  We  are  Instructed  to  look  Into 
causes  of  liunger  and  to  find  out  why 
certain  farm  programs  are  either  work- 
ing, or  are  not  workmg,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Finally,  we  are  called  upon  to  report 
back  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  whatever  action  we  feel  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  we 
find  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  rai.?es  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  is  this:  Is  not  the  need 
to  get  votes  related  to  the  feeding  of  the 
himgry?  I  think  everybody  wants  to  feed 
the  hungry.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
hungry  people  in  my  State  identified  so 
that  we  will  know  what  our  problem  is. 
This  is  what  I  want  to  be  heard  on.  if 
it  can  be  done  through  a  congressional 
investigation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  can  be  done 
through  a  congressional  investigation  if 
we  have  a  modest  amount  of  funds  to 
employ  competent  professionals.  The 
Rules  Committee,  in  effect,  struck  out 
that  portion  of  our  budget  request.  To 
save  $100,000,  they  deprived  us  of  the 
opportunity  to  engage  professional  con- 
sultants who  can  supply  the  type  of  in- 
formation that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Can  the  select  cominit- 
tee,  for  $100,000,  get  consultants  who 
have  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  made  a  very  careful  judgment  after 
looking  into  the  problem  as  carefully  as 
we  could.  None  of  us  on  the  committee 
is  an  expert  in  this  field,  but  sitting  down 
with  the  staff  and  talking  to  people  in 
the  executive  branch  who  are  competent 
in  the  field  of  nutrition,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  committee  is  to 
obtain  sufficient  information  on  which 
to  make  a  judgment  to  bring  back  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  then  it  will  have  to 
employ  five  or  six  consulting  firms  to  go 
into  five  or  six  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  make  Indepth.  unbiased,  in- 
vestigations of  the  inadequacies  of  our 
present  food  programs. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Some  serious  things  are 
Involved.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  welfare. 
If  the  executive  branch  happens  to  use 
(,he  very  money  that  came  In  to  prevent 
starving.  It  Is  not  competent  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  survey  to  find  out  how  much 
starvation  there  Is. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator.  That  is  why  I 
want  to  go  outside  of  ofOcial  Govern- 
ment circles  to  employ  private  consulting 
agencies.  I  agree  that  the  first  order  of 
business  in  this  country  should  be  to  end 
hunger  and  starvation,  and  we  have  not 
done  this. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  that 
has  already  come  to  the  committee,  we 
know  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  of 
malnutrition  involving  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  The  very  reason  why 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  fund 
this  committee  is  so  that  we  can  examine 
the  shortcomings  of  the  programs  of  the 
executive  branch  and  submit  recom- 
mendations for  correcting  these  short- 
comings. 

Mr.  GURTIS.  Is  not  Congress  in  the 
same  ixjaltion  as  the  executive  branch? 
Every  piece  of  social  legislation  has  had 
congressional  sponsors,  and  over  the 
years  Members  have  gone  home  after 
having  voted  for  social  security  sunend- 
ments  and  social  security  enlargements. 
They  voted  for  more  welfare;  and  they 
have  done  this  and  that. 

Are  we  now  guilty  of  having  molded 
the  country  with  social  welfare  programs 
costing  billions  of  dollars  while  still  hav- 
ing starvation  in  our  midst?  I  do  not 
thinlc  we  can  find  the  answers  with  a 
seimtorlal  investigation  and  SIOO.OOO. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  it  witL  that  amount  alone.  We  asked 
for  a  budget  of  $230,000.  Included  in  that 
request  is  $100,000  which  we  planned  to 
use  for  the  best  consultants  we  could 
engage  to  do  the  kind  of  study  I  think 
the  Senator  wants.  It  makes  very  little 
business  sense  for  us  to  fund,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  billions  of  dollars  of 
welfare  programs  and  then  deny  an  in- 
vestigating committee  of  Congress,  that 
was  formed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  vote  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  a  look  to  see  how 
those  billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Every  time  these  figures 
have  been  published,  an  undetermined 
niunber  of  people  in  the  Nation  have  been 
starving.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  con- 
sultant can  verify,  prove,  or  disprove  It. 
I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
turn  to  some  other  method,  some  non- 
goveriunental  agency,  some  private  con- 
cern: probably  it  might  even  involve  local 
government.  I  have  been  shocked  by  the 
statement 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  to  the  Senator.  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, by  themselves,  are  not  competent 
to  pass  Judgment  on  complicated  nutri- 
tional problems.  They  may  not  even  have 
the  time  or  the  competence  to  determine 
the  reasons  why  our  existing  food  pro- 
grams are  not  working  any  better  than 
tliey  are.  The  Senator  makes  the  very 
[>olnt  I  am  pleading  for;  namely,  that  m 


take  a  modest  amount  of  money  and  go 
outside  of  Government  to  engage  the  best 
professional  firms  we  can  find  to  do  some 
of  this  work  for  us.  I  would  be  glad  to 
ask  the  Senator  for  his  ideas  on  where 
we  should  turn  for  help. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  charge  Is  so 
serious  that  we  cannot  do  it  by  con- 
sultants or  getting  a  sampling  of  Infor- 
mation. These  figures  should  be  chal- 
lenged. Where  it  has  been  said  that  in  a 
certain  county  x  numher  of  people  are 
starving,  a  head  count  should  be  made 
in  that  county  to  find  out  who  they  are. 
The  whole  world  has  been  told  that  mil- 
lions of  people  are  starving  in  America 
today.  If  that  is  true,  I  want  the  situation 
corrected.  If  it  is  only  one-tenth  true — 
and  it  probably  is — I  want  it  corrected. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  conunittee 
hearing,  with  all  the  publicity  it  will  en- 
gender, will  help  us  to  find  out  that  this 
county  or  that  county  among  the  93 
counties  have  i  number  of  people  starv- 
ing, who  they  are,  and  why  they  are 
starving. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  be  asking  for 
more  money? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  suggesting  that 
there  is  a  better  way  to  do  it  than  by  a 
senatorial  investigation.  I  think  it  can 
be  done  by  a  nongovernmental  agency. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senate,  in  its 
wi.sdom.  h.is  alreadj'  approved  an  inves- 
tigation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senate,  in  its  ab- 
sence— not  in  its  wisdom,  but  In  its  ab- 
sence— adopted  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  passed,  as  I  recall, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  about  half  the 
Senate — I  believe  some  54  Senators 
added  their  names  to  the  resolution  to 
fund  the  committee  at  $250,000.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  several  months  to 
reconsider  their  initial  action.  The  Sen- 
ate has  the  responsibility  as  a  public 
body  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  among  our  citizens. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  the  responsibil- 
ity. I  am  questioning  the  method. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  we  should  go  about  It?  Has 
he  in  mind  a  method  that  would  be  bet- 
ter than  trying  to  employ  a  competent 
private,  nongovernmental  firm  to  help 
us  with  our  effort? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  we  should 
Join  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
commissioning  an  outside  group  to  tabu- 
late and  find  out  who  they  are,  where 
they  live,  and  why  they  are  hungry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  report  was  published 
a  year  or  so  ago  concerning  a  certain 
number  of  people  starving  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis)  im- 
mediately secured  an  appropriation  to 
feed  them.  It  went  over  to  the  other  body, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  passed. 
If  I  am  incorrect  about  that,  I  want 
to  be  corrected.  But  I  believe  a  charge 
has  been  made  against  America  around 
the  world,  it  has  shocked  the  conscience 
of  our  own  people,  and  we  cannot  get 
the  answer  in  the  manner  proposed  by  a 
select  conunittee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator, as  he  said  in  his  opening  remarks, 
recognizes  the  problem  and  wants  some- 
thing done  about  it.  The  only  question 


he  Is  raising  is  the  extent  of  the  problem 
and  how  best  to  evaluate  it.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  follow  up  on  the 
action  initiated  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  last  year,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  hunger,  is  that 
prominent  and  prestigious  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  said  in  ef- 
fect that  there  is  no  starvation  or  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States. 

We  who  felt  that  action  should  be 
taken  were  not  in  a  position  to  success- 
fully contradict  them  because  we  did  not 
have  the  facts.  We  had  not  made  the  kind 
of  thoughtful,  systematic  investigation 
that  this  committee  is  now  in  the  proce.<« 
of  making.  Tliat  is  why.  after  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year,  I  joined  a  number  of  Senators  in 
bringing  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion. We  chose  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, as  well  as  three  Senators  from  the 
Senate  at  large.  It  was  a  completely  non- 
partisan investigation  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  supply  the 
Senator,  and  others  who  legitimately 
have  raised  tills  question,  with  the  kind 
of  information  on  which  they  can  make 
an  intelligent  judgment.  That  is  all  the 
investigation  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  thought  it  would  do 
that.  I  would  agree.  My  problem  is  this: 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  fact- 
finding problem  of  individual  Identifica- 
tion which  caimot  be  brought  about  by 
1  year  of  operation  of  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee in  the  maimer  that  senatorial 
committees  usually  operate.  If  we  were 
facing  the  need  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  America  to  feed  the  himgry.  then 
there  would  be  good  reason  to  dramatize 
the  problem  with  quick  hearings.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  supporting  anything  that  is  necessary 
to  feed  the  hungry.  In  fact.  I  think  that 
our  whole  social  and  welfare  program 
should  be  geared  to  take  care  of  that 
first,  even  if  we  have  to  call  off  some- 
thing else. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  caimot  see  how,  in 
1  year's  time,  by  holding  congressional 
hearings,  we  can  find  out  how  many 
people  are  hungry,  how  many  of  them 
are  minors  and  cannot  do  anything 
about  it,  where  they  live,  or  what  the 
cause  of  it  is.  After  we  get  that  informa- 
tion. I  believe  that  then  there  would  be 
ample  ivwm  for  legislative  hearings,  to 
see  how  to  meet  the  problem,  to  resolve 
it.  or  to  revamp  existing  programs  in 
order  to  do  it. 

Frankly.  I  cannot  see  how  we  could 
find  out  who  the  hungry  are  in  a  1-year 
senatorial  Investigation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  we  could  do  it  in  1 
year,  either.  I  think  that  we  can.  I  think 
that  we  can  get  enough  information  to 
assist  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
admijilstratlon  in  making  needed 
changes  through  legislation,  adminstra- 
tive  order,  or  both. 

Granted.  1  year  is  a  short  time  in 
which  to  deal  with  a  problem  as  far- 
reaching  as  this  one.  So  let  us  not  stretch 
out  the  time  needlessly  by  crippling  this 
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committee  with  a  $100,000  cut,  one  which 
would  be  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish. 
I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  if  we  cut  this  $100,- 
000  from  the  budget,  what  he  is  saying 
will  probably  be  true,  we  will  not  find 
a  reliable  answer  to  the  problems  of 
hunger,  but  will  merely  postpone  its 
aoluUon.  We  will  be  asking  the  hungry 
to  wait  a  little  longer  before  the  Senate 
finally  gets  around  to  dealing  with  their 
problem. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  conscience;  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  is  going 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  now 
and  face  up  to  the  needs  of  the  hungry, 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  falter  along, 
wlt^  inadequate  information,  with  an 
Inadequate  investigation,  and  then  come 
up.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  the 
kind  of  compelling  statistical  informa- 
tion that  the  Senator  asserts  he  needs  in 
order  to  make  an  intelligent  Judgment. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  need  it? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Of  course  we  need  it 
That  is  why  this  investigation  is  under- 
way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  that 
have  already  been  published? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause nobody  has  ever  resdly  looked 
systematically  at  the  extent  of  malnu- 
trition in  this  country.  I  do  want  to  call 
the  Senator's  attent'on  to  one  very  im- 
portant development  that  is  going  on 
simultaneously  with  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee. A  year  ago,  partly  because  of  the 
problem  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  the  Con- 
gress called  on  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  undertake  a  systematic  State-by- 
State  survey  of  the  extent  of  himger  and 
malnutrition  in  America. 

Ten  States  have  already  been  desig- 
nated for  study  by  the  National  Nutri- 
tion Survey.  Work  has  been  completed  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  Work  is  almost 
through  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Work 
is  now  being  done  in  Michigan.  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  States.  That  work  is 
proving  Invaluable  to  our  committee. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  in  identi- 
fying the  extent  and  location  of  hunger 
in  this  country,  is  not.  under  their  man- 
date, trying  to  tell  us  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  existing  food  distribution  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  their  sur- 
vey to  recommeno  legislation.  But  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  that  members  of  the 
committee  are  determined,  not  to  try 
to  make  a  lot  of  headlines,  but  to  try. 
as  best  we  can,  to  come  to  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  extent  of  the 
hunger. 

I  think  a  few  months  from  now  I  can 
give  the  Senator  a  pretty  accurate  esti- 
mate of  how  many  people  in  this  country 
are  suffering  frmn  malnutrition.  I  can- 
not do  it  now  other  than  to  say  there 
is  substantial  and  unacceptable  hunger 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Is  concerned,  any  starva- 
tion is  unacceptable.  I  want  to  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  people  are  en- 
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gaged  in  the  survey  by  the  Public  Health 
Service? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  They  are  using  State 
people.  Pw  example.  Dr.  Arnold  Schae- 
fer,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen in  the  field,  who  is  now  In  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Is  making  use  of 
the  best  people  he  can  find  in  the  State 
universities  and  schools.  If  he  were  to 
go  into  the  State  of  Nebraska,  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  employ  doctors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  who  specialize  In 
nutrition  and  that  he  would  employ  peo- 
ple in  the  Nebraska  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  that  he  would  train  others  to 
assist  him.  They  are  moving  ahead  on  a 
scientific,  clinical  basis.  They  are  not 
guessing  about  it.  They  are  examining 
people  medically  to  determine  whether 
their  blood  shows  nutrient  deficiencies, 
whether  they  are  anemic. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, they  have  found  that  in  the  State 
of  Texas  one-third  of  all  the  children 
below  the  age  of  6  that  they  have  ex- 
amined to  date  are  suffering  from  ane- 
mia. Anemia  induces  impairment  of  both 
the  mental  and  physical  processes.  Ane- 
mic children  fall  asleep  in  school.  They 
do  not  have  the  energy  and  force  that 
a  normal  person  has. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  big  a  sampling  have 
they  taken  of  that? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  They  have  measured 
the  findings  on  12,000  people  to  date,  and 
have  picked  them  on  a  random  basis. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  And  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  anemia? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  cause  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  iron  and  other  foods  that 
contribute  to  an  adequate  diet. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  how  many  of  those 
deficiencies  were  caused  by  ignorance, 
and  how  many  were  caused  by  poverty, 
and  how  many  were  caused  by  drugs  or 
alcohol? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
If  I  had  the  answer  to  all  those  ques- 
tions, I  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  have 
all  of  the  funds  restored. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  point  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  can  get  the  answers 
to  those  questions  by  having  the  full 
amount  of  money  he  is  requesting. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
Senator's  Judgement  against  mine  on 
that  point.  I  think  we  can.  I  think  within 
a  year,  if  the  Senator  will  give  us  the 
funds  we  have  requested,  and  let  us 
proceed  along  the  lines  we  have  outlined 
In  my  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, we  will  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Not  a  single  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  questioned  my  resolution 
while  I  was  there.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  made  a  moving  and 
powerful  and  compelling  statement  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  He  was  not 
questioned.  We  went  out  of  the  com- 
mittee thinking  we  had  their  support  and 
that  we  were  going  to  get  the  full  amount 
of  our  request.  We  pared  the  budget 
down  as  tightly  as  we  could.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Yor*  (Mr.  JAvrrs) 
shared  my  view.  When  we  left  the  com- 
mittee room,  I  thought  we  had  made  a 
compeUlng  case  and  that  we  would  get 
the  fimds  we  asked  for.  Not  a  single 


question  was  asked.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  record  to  indicate  why  we  took  a  40- 
percent  cut. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  most  urgent  problem  in  the 
country — the  problem  of  hunger.  Why 
pick  this  area  to  save  $100,000? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee did  not  take  a  position  that  intended 
to  Interfere  with  the  battle  aga'nst 
hunger. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  the  effect  of 
their  cut. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  we 
gave  the  subcommittee  the  $100,000.  how 
could  the  committee  find  out  who  the 
hungry  people  are  in  this  country? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  puzzled  by  the 
reasoning  of  the  Senator.  I  ask  him  to 
straighten  me  out  if  I  am  misquoting 
him.  Did  not  the  Senator  say  that  he 
felt  we  could  get  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion by  going  outside  of  the  Government 
and  hiring  a  private  professional  agency 
to  make  a  study  of  this  problem?  That  is 
why  we  need  the  SIOO.OOO — to  employ 
competent  help  to  assist  us  in  our  task. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  After  the  committee  has 
done  all  that,  I  think  we  will  have  to  have 
a  ncighborhood-by-neighborhood  survey. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senate  can 
make  a  judgment  on  whether  we  need 
additional  funds  or  studies.  I  think  we 
are  ask'ng  for  all  we  can  use  eCQclently  at 
this  time^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Figures  have  been 
bandied  aroimd.  I  do  not  remember  what 
they  are  now.  For  example,  x  number  of 
starving  people  In  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
I  have  made  it  a  point,  in  every  com- 
munity into  which  I  go,  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. "Are  there  people  starving  here?" 
I  will  give  the  Senator  one  answer.  In  a 
rural  county  of  7.000  people,  all  of  whom 
live  there  in  town  or  on  the  farm,  so  the 
local  officials  know  everyone.  I  asked  a 
very  conscientious  local  official,  who  has 
a  responsibility  In  welfare,  the  question. 
"Are  there  people  starving  In  this  coun- 
ty?" He  reflected  a  little  while,  and  he 
said: 

I  will  have  to  give  you  a  qualified  "no." 

He  said: 

We  have  one  family  In  which  the  parents 
were  not  feeding  the  children.  We  even 
found  an  Instance  In  which  the  parents 
locked  the  children  In  a  car  and  went  Into 
an  expensive  steak  house  and  spent  their 
money  for  steak  dinners  for  the  mother  and 
father  while  the  children  were  hungry. 

He  said: 

In  that  case  we  Immediately  went  Into 
court  and  took  the  children  away  from  them. 

He  said: 

Outside  of  that.  In  my  experience  I  know 
of  no  starvation. 

I  certainly  am  not  reflecting  on  the 
very  eminent  Senators  on  the  committee. 
All  I  am  saying  is  I  think  we  have  a  tough 
problem  in  finding  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  many  are  starving,  where 
they  live,  what  their  names  are,  what 
their  addresses  are.  and  wliy.  I  think  It 
has  to  be  detailed  down  to  the  Individ- 
uals. I  do  not  believe  we  can  accomplish 
that  by  senatorial  hearings. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  when  he  asked 
how  many  people  were  starving  in  Ne- 
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braska.  he  may  have  asked  the  wrong 
question.  The  question  that  might  have 
been  more  relevant  would  have  been, 
how  many  people  In  Nebraska  and  else- 
where In  this  country  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition  of  a  serious  nature?  How 
many  infants,  before  they  are  bom,  have 
suffered  irreparable  brain  damage,  bor- 
dering on  mental  retardation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  accept  that  broader 
definition. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  are  starving  in  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  how  many  are  mal- 
nourished. I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
hungry.  I  hope  that  this  select  committee 
will  obtain  those  answers,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  get  them,  as  this  investigation 
moves  along. 

Ab  the  Senator  himself  has  said,  if 
there  are  any  starving  people  at  all. 
we  ought  to  try  to  figure  out  why  our 
existing  food  programs  are  not  reaching 
those  people.  If  there  are  people — and 
there  are.  as  demonstrated  by  tests  that 
have  already  been  made — who  are  suf- 
fering from  anemia,  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it. 

M  I  have  stated  to  the  Senator,  one- 
.thlrdujf  the  children  examined  thus  far 
are  suffering  from  anemia.  Another  third 
are  suffering  from  vitamin  A  deficiency, 
which  relates  to  vision  and  the  capacity 
of  youngsters  to  see.  and  has  a  direct 
reUtianahip  to  their  school  work.  About 
a  third  of  all  persons  examined  thus  far 
by  doctors  and  clinicians  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition  that  requires  medical 
attention.  That  may  not  be  starvation. 
Very  seldom,  on  a  death  certificate,  do 
they  Ust  starvation  as  the  cause  of  death. 
But  millions  of  people,  over  the  years, 
have  died  from  diseases  they  could  have 
thrown  off  had  they  not  been  mal- 
nourished. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  so  long.  I  want  the  Rzcoro  to 
be  clear  that  I  do  not  wish  to  narrow  the 
problem  down  to  starvation  that  could 
lead  to  death.  I  am  Interested  in  all  of 
these  accusations.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
are  true.  Maybe  all  of  them  are.  Perhaps 
we  do  have  millions  of  undernourished 
children. 

I  believe  It  will  take  a  massive  survey, 
almost  block  by  block.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  done  by  senatorial  hearings,  with 
all  respect  to  the  eminent  gentlemen  on 
the  bench. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Tlie  Soiator  from  California  has  been 
on  his  feet  for  a  long  time.  I  know  of  his 
Interest  In  this  matter,  and  I  now  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

I  was  most  Interested  in  the  colloquy 
that  has  Just  taken  place,  and  I  rise  to 
support  Senator  McGovbrn  and  others 
in  this  effort  to  restore  the  $100,000  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  so  that  it  may  carry  on 
its  work  as  mandated  by  Congress. 

I  feel  I  had  something  to  do  with  the 
initiation  of  this  hunger  study.  I  was 
present.  I  recall  that  during  the  early 
hearings  in  Mississippi,  the  Welfare  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  now 


the  ranking  Republican  member,  heard 
testimony  that  "people  are  starving." 

On  hearing  this.  I  was  shocked,  and 
I  asked  the  flfth  witness,  I  believe  it  was, 
who  had  used  this  term,  whether  the 
term  was  used  actually  or  figuratively, 
and  I  was  told  that  it  was  an  actual  con- 
dition, thpt  people  were  actually  starving. 

At  that  point.  I  said  that  this  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  that  should 
wait  for  legislation  or  department  action, 
but  that  this  was  an  emergency  condi- 
tion, and  I  suggested  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  he  Immediately 
call  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  say  that  there  was  an  emergency, 
that  people  were  starving,  and  that  it 
needed  to  be  taken  care  of  imrh^lately. 

Well,  time  went  by.  Letters  w&to  ex- 
changed. Federal  agencies  first  deMed 
the  problem  existed,  subsequently  M 
mltted  it  existed  and  having  admitted  its 
existence,  tried  to  rationalize  the  reasons 
and  shift  the  blame  from  one  agency  to 
another.  The  result  was  that  nothing 
much  occurred  except  the  passage  of 
more  time.  Finally,  after  further  con- 
gi*essional  help  and  probing,  the  execu- 
tive branch  began  to  get  the  message  and 
various  emergency  assistance  and  needed 
changes  in  our  food  programs  were  im- 
plemented. Last  year  Congress  estab- 
lished a  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  to  look  into  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  Amer- 
ica. Their  hearliigs  have  disclosed  that 
the  dimension  of  the  malnutrition  prob- 
lem and  its  consequences  may  be  even 
more  widespread  than  we  thought.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, as  indicated  by  today's  reported 
statements  by  Secretaries  Pinch  and 
Hardin,  Is  not  only  concerned  over  the 
problem,  but  has  Indicated  various  posi- 
tive actions  that  It  is  taking  to  help  end 
malnutrition  problems  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  has  not  experienced,  at 
one  time  or  another.  Jealousy  between 
agencies.  It  may  be  natural.  I  know  It 
exists.  But  very  often,  because  of  such 
Jealousy,  the  actual  needs  of  the  people 
are  not  cared  for  properly  and  immedi- 
ately, and  that  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  restoration  of  this 
amount  of  money,  based  on  the  promise 
of  this  committee — and  I  know  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee:  I  had  hoped 
to  be  a  member  of  it  myself.  I  Intend 
to  testify  before  the  committee  as  their 
hearings  go  on,  but  I  am  certain  that 
this  Is  the  only  way  that  Congress  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  get  the  actual  facts, 
know  what  the  actual  needs  are,  and  be 
able  to  move  forward  to  take  care  of 
a  situation  that  never  should  have  ex- 
isted in  the  fli'st  place  In  an  effluent 
country  like  ours  where  farm  production 
is  the  envy  of  the  world.  I  believe  that 
we  have  the  ability  to  better  handle  this 
malnutrition  problem.  The  qtiestlon  Is, 
Do  we  have  the  will?  By  passing  this 
amendment  today,  restoring  funds  to  the 
hunger  committee,  we  can  Indicate  that 
our  will  matches  our  ability.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  Improve  our  present 
food  programs  and  that  such  improve- 
ments coupled  with  better  nutdtlon  edu- 
cation will  greatly  improve  the  present 
situation. 


I  do  not  know,  at  this  moment, 
whether  or  not  people  are  starving,  but 
I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  this 
committee  will  be  able  to  bring  us  tlie 
answers,  and  once  they  obtain  the  an- 
swers, point  out  the  conditions,  and  know 
the  characteristics  Involved,  then  I  tlilnk 
that  we,  the  Members  of  Congress,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  can 
find  ways  and  means  to  correct  these 
conditions  that  should  never  lia\e 
existed. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  for 
the  Record.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  and  I  tliank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  having 
permitted  me  to  do  so  at  this  time;  Ije- 
cause,  here  again,  time  is  passing  by,  and 
if  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  as  I  heard 
them,  that  people  are  starving,  it  is  a 
shocking  situation.  If  they  are  not  .starv- 
jng_jw»-i5hould  know  that  also.  If  they 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition,  that  is 
something  we  should  know.  Unless  we 
have  the  facts,  we  cannot  legislate  prop- 
erly, and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
getting  the  facts. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment,  and  I  hope  most  en- 
thusiastically and  most  seriously  that 
the  amoimt  of  money  Involved  will  be 
restored.  It  is  not  a  great  amount  of 
money,  and  when  the  personnel  and  the 
experts  are  hired,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  will  need  this  money.  It  will  all  be 
spent,  I  am  sure,  wisely. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  most  helpful 
statement.  I  think  we  all  know  of  the 
role  that  he  played  nearly  2  years  ago. 
when  the  subcommittee  went  into  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  first  turned 
the  public  spotlight  on  the  problems  of 
himger  and  malnutrition. 

We  also  know  that  this  problem  is  not 
confined  to  Mississippi  or  the  South. 
alone;  it  is  a  nationwide  problem.  I  was 
very  much  impressed,  at  the  time,  that 
the  Senator  from  California  called  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
immediate  action.  Some  action  was 
taken,  but  the  problem  is  still  with  us. 
The  himgry  children  the  Senator  saw  in 
Mississippi  2  years  ago  are  still  there. 
They  are  still  hungry.  The  Federal  pro- 
gram is  inadequate;  it  is  still  not  being 
properly  operated.  The  purpose  of  our  in- 
vestigation, as  the  Senator  has  said.  is.  at 
long  last,  to  try  to  develop  the  evidence 
upon  which  we  can  persuade  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  very  serioiii 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  long,  per- 
sistent, and  deep  concern  about  this 
problem. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  am  grateful  for  the  remark.s 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  to  me,  on  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  from  California,  or 
to  delay  him  for  more  than  an  instant. 
I  merely  wish  to  underline  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said 
about  the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Murphy)  . 

The   Senator    from    California    (Mr. 
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MuRPHT)  was  a  member  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  four.  The  members  of  that 
subcommittee  were  the  then  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clark,  then  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MURPHY),  and  I. 

The  Senator  from  California  Is  very 
steadfast  about  this  matter.  I  would  say 
that  he  is  very  much  like  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  The  point 
that  we  have  to  prove  the  case  was  made 
very  clear  to  him.  That  is  what  has  really 
been  the  subject  of  the  row  with  Sec- 
retary Freeman  and  the  others  in  the 
bureaucratic  tangle. 

If  we  have  to  prove  the  case,  we  must 
have  that  opportunity.  And  that  Is  what 
the  chairman  and  the  rest  of  us  are 
fighting  for. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  support  him  in  his  effort  to  see  that  we 
receive  these  additional  fimds. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Executive 
Reorganization,  in  trying  to  determine 
the  situation  concerning  how  we  are 
organized  In  this  committee  to  help  de- 
liver health  services  came  across  some 
Information  that  a  New  Orleans  televi- 
sion station  had  disclosed  to  the  effect 
that  some  1,000  people  In  New  Orleans 
lived  In  shacks  around  the  garbage 
dumps  of  New  Orleans  and  survived  on 
the  food  they  scavenged  from  the  gar- 
bage and  the  dumps. 

This  matter  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  New  Orleans  authorities  when  the 
city  decided  to  charge  a  fee  for  the 
amotmt  of  garbage.  There  was  then  a 
decline  In  the  amount  of  garbage  deposit- 
ed there,  and  the  people  living  in  the 
shacks  started  to  complain. 

As  a  result  of  those  complaints,  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  learned  that 
1,000  people  were  depending  on  the  gar- 
bage dumps  to  live. 

Dr.  Joseph  Brenne,  one  of  the  out- 
standing physicians  on  nutrition  and 
hunger  on  April  18.  1965,  testified,  and 
I  read  an  excerpt  from  the  testimony  to 
help  outline  the  matter: 

Alter  I  returned  from  Mississippi  last  year 
where  our  ad  hoc  group  of  doctors  examined 
large  numbers  of  children.  I  approached  two 
world  famous  physlclaais  and  nutritionists 
at  Harvard  and  MIT  aad  I  asked  them. 
"Would  you  believe  it  If  I  told  you  that 
Kwashiorkor  exists  In  the  United  States?" 

They  said.  well,  we  really  do  not  know,  but 
we  are  pretty  sure  It  does  not.  Kwashiorkor 
Is  a  strange  disorder,  a  strange  and  tragic 
disorder.  The  word  comes  from  a  Ghanlan 
word  which  means,  the  disease  that  takes 
children,  that  takes  the  lives  of  children 
after  they  have  been  weaned  from  the  breast. 
It  Is  a  disease  where  children  so  suffer  from 
protein  lack  that  they  begin  In  effect  to  con- 
sume their  own  bodies.  They  get  Into  a  state 
of  what  Is  known  as  a  negative  nitrogen  bal- 
r\nce  and  to  correct  this  medical  condition  Is 
not  a  simple  matter.  You  cannot  Just  give 
.  ciequate  nutrition  and  adequate  proteins 
and  expect  that  this  condition  will  reverse. 

Orten  this  strange  disorder  of  Kwashi- 
orkor Is  Irreversible  and  leads  Inexorably  to 
death.  So.  we  saw  Kwashiorkor  in  the  United 
Sutes,  and  U  you  wlU  read  aU  of  the  medical 


textbooks  on  the  distribution  of  Kwashiorkor 
In  the  world  they  tell  us  that  It  Is  limited  to 
parts  of  Africa,  parts  of  Asia,  and  some  parts 
of  South  America.  It  Is  Indeed  alarming  to 
find  It  In  the  United  States  of  America. 


So  much  has  taken  place  in  this  great 
affluent  society  of  which  we  are  not 
aware.  I  do  believe  that  we  all  have  an 
obligation  to  eliminate  hunger  and  star- 
v.^tion  and  malnutrition. 

The  request  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  his  outstanding  committee 
certainly  deserves  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  they  can  continue  with  the 
outstanding  work  they  have  started. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  helpful  contribution. 
I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  matter 
any  further  at  this  time.  I  think  the  Is- 
sue Is  very  clear.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  face  up 
to  a  problem  that  we  all  know  is  unac- 
ceptable in  the  most  wealthy  and  affluent 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
know  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  in- 
volving millions  of  our  citizens  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

We  acted  a  few  days  ago — and  I  per- 
sonally make  no  apology  for  being  one 
of  the  Senators  who  voted  for  the  meas- 
ure— to  raise  our  salaries  b7  40  percent. 
This  happens  to  be  exactly  the  amount 
by  which  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  cut  the  budget  to  deal 
with  hunger. 

The  distinsrulshed  minority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  DniK- 
SER),  reminded  us  at  the  time  the  pay 
raise  weis  pending  that  Senators  have 
to  eat.  It  is  true  that  Senators  have  to 
eat,  but  so  do  other  people  have  to  eat — 
people  all  across  the  country  who  are 
not  In  a  position  to  raise  their  salaries 
or  Improve  their  economic  situation. 

Many  people  are  not  eating  properly. 
Many  of  them  are  eating  scarcely  at  all. 
Many  of  them  are  suffering  from  the 
Irreparable  damage  that  comes  from 
malnutrition. 

I  plead  with  the  Senators  this  after- 
noon to  come  to  grips  with  this  critical 
problem. 

Our  news  media  have  been  filled  in 
recent  days  with  reports  of  hunger  and 
starvation  in  Biafra.  It  Is  well  that  we 
should  be  concerned  with  that  problem 
in  Africa.  However,  I  think  we  are  under 
an  even  more  urgent  mandate  to  put  an 
end  to  himger  and  starvation  in  our  own 
country,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  so  imnecessary  and  that  a  mod- 
est expenditure  would  not  only  provide 
the  facts  necessary  to  evaluate  the  prob- 
lem and  deal  with  It,  but  would  also  per- 
mit us  to  follow  through  with  programs 
to  close  the  hunger  gap  in  our  country. 
I  hope  when  the  vote  is  taken  that  the 
Senate  will  face  up  to  the  issue  so  that 
we  may  get  on  with  our  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  associate  myself  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  have  been 
deeply  distressed  in  recent  months  by  the 
evidence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  and 


disease  which  has  been  uncovered  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

Even  now,  despite  the  number  of  hear- 
ings which  have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject and  the  publicity  which  they  have 
received  in  the  press,  the  full  extent  of 
the  problem  is  just  beginning  to  penetrate 
the  conscience  of  the  comfortable  major- 
ity of  Americans. 

It  Is  now  known,  for  example,  that  in 
many  areas  of  this  country  food  stamp 
and  commodity  surplus  programs  are 
nonexistent,  either  because  the  general 
income  level  of  the  particular  county  ex- 
ceeds the  basic  mlrUmum  standard,  or 
because  county  officials  are  reluctant  lo 
undertake  the  administrative  burdens  of 
the  programs.  Yet  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  overcrowding  in  our  urban 
centers  arises  from  the  fact  that  poor 
people,  who  are  unable  in  their  own  areas 
to  obtain  minimum  amounts  of  food  and 
care  through  federally  established  pro- 
grams, fiock  to  the  cities.  Certainly  It  is 
In  the  Interest  of  all  Americans  to  pro- 
vide food,  education,  and  Job  training  for  ^ 
people  where  they  are.  Certainly  remedial 
legislation  could  Improve  the  ability  of 
estab'ished  departments  and  agencies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Yet  until  that 
need  is  accurately  defined  and  the  loop- 
holes clearly  distinguished,  we  cannot 
begin  to  meet  the  human  problem. 

In  this  light  I  welcome  the  armounce- 
ment  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch,  that  his  de- 
partment will  undertake  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  hunger  In  America.  But 
the  initiative  In  this  area  cannot  and 
should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Tlie  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  and 
Human  Needs  is  performing  this  vital 
function  for  the  Congress  and  for  all 
America.  It  is  doing  a  job  which  should 
have  been  done  decades  ago.  and  it  is 
doing  it  thoroughly   and  economically. 
When  the  committee  has  already  pro- 
pressed  so  far.  and  when  it  has  clearly  in- 
dicated its  intention  to  complete  the  in- 
vestigation during  this  calendar  year.  I 
see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  reducing 
its  appropriation  by  SIOO.OOO,  thus  cut- 
ting  its   operating   capacity   In   half.   I 
therefore  urge  that  full  funding  be  re- 
stored, and  that  the  committee  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  with  its  appointed  task. 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President.    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  bis  contribution.  The  Senator  may  hs 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  commit- 
te(  plans  to  visit  the  city  of  Boston  some- 
time next  month  and  will  keep  him  ad- 
vised as  to  the  dates  of  its  visit. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to     the     distinguished     Senator     from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
the  excellent  Job  he  has  been  doing,  to- 
gether with  his  committee,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  hearings  on  himger  in 
America. 

Last  year  I  conducted  the  initial  Sen- 
ate hearings  into  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  America,  pursuant 
to  Senator  McGovern's  resolution.  From 
the  testimony  given  by  physicians  and 
nutritionists,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated 
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that  too  many  Americans  ar«  suffeiinc 
from  hunger  In  this  land  of  plenty. 

One  of  our  witnesses,  Dr.  Alfred  Hay- 
nes.  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who 
served  on  the  special  committee  which 
put  out  the  Hunger.  U.S.A.  report  said: 

In  «  country  wltb  weight  w»tch«ra,  piU 
takers,  and  Metrecal  drinkers.  It  la  some- 
how difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  there 
are  a  sizable  number  of  hungry  poor.  Tet 
the  evidence  is  clear.  Our  board  found  evi- 
dence of  retarded  physical  growth  .  .  .  Some 
of  our  low  Income  children,  while  living  In 
the  United  States,  seem  to  conform  more  to 
the  (size)  pattern  of  developing  countries 
With  an  adequate  diet,  they  could  be  UUer. 
heavier,  and  even  brighter. 

Dr.  Haynes  referred  to  physical  and 
mental  retardation  as  only  part  of  the 
effect  that  hunger  has  on  people  whose 
diets  lack  the  necessary  nutrients. 

We  know  that  many  infant  deaths  are 
directly  attributable  to  malnutrition.  We 
know  that  protein  deficiency  In  the  first 
year  can  cause  brain  damage  that  cannot 
be  corrected.  And  we  Itnow  that  deficien- 
cies in  proteins  and  irons  are  a  common 
experience  where  children  have  grown 
up  In  enslavement  to  poverty.  We  know 
Ihat  Jeaming  is  severely  limited  when  a 
£hlld  goes  to  school  hungry  and  comes 
home  hungry.  We  know  that  many 
homes  have  only  bare  minimums  of  foods 
that  result  not  so  much  in  well-rounded 
meals  as  they  do  in  distended  stomachs. 
We  know  that  this  only  leads  to  compli- 
cations with  diseases  that  could  be  pre- 
vented were  the  proper  foods  available. 
And  we  know  of  the  need  to  educate  fam- 
ilies in  what  does  and  what  does  not  con- 
stitute a  balanced  diet.  But  we  also  know 
that  existing  surplus  commodities  are 
not  enough  to  eliminate  himger. 

These  facts  have  been  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  now  the  obligation  of  Congress  to 
step  into  the  investigation  with  full  in- 
tent to  take  positive  and  enduring  Eu:tlon. 
The  $250,000  budget  request  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  is  a  reasonable  one.  A  modest 
$250,000  Is  being  asked  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  a  competent  job  of  exploring 
the  areas  of  need  for  food  and  qualitative 
nutrition  in  this  country.  Along  with  the 
in-depth  study  that  Is  yet  required,  the 
committee  is  committed  to  coming  up 
with  answers  that  will  bring  food  where 
It  Is  critically  needed. 

America  cannot  afford  to  fail  in  our 
obligation  to  see  that  adequate  food  is 
available  for  every  single  person  in  this 
land.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  reports  that 
are  already  evidence  enough  of  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  many  a  community.  Malnu- 
trition Is  a  serious  disease  that  is  slowly 
but  surely  becoming  the  most  pressing  is- 
sue of  our  time.  But  time  is  running  out. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said : 

U  we  are  ever  to  really  attack  the  root 
cause  of  poverty,  this  la  surely  the  place. 
If  we  cannot  win  the  battle  against  hunger 
In  America,  we  will  never  win  the  war  on 
poverty. 

We  have  an  urgent  task  before  us.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
maii  Needs  recognizes  this  urgency,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  show  our  solidar- 
ity with  their  concern. 

Although  there  have  been  soundings  of 
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warning  and  a  number  of  investigations 
into   this  problem   of  hunger.   I   hardly 
think  that  the  Government  can  be  satis- 
fled  with  its  past  performance  to  correct 
the  vast  deflclencles  that  are  apparent. 
We  must  work  more  diligently  toward 
getting  the  right  foods  to  the  right  peo- 
ple on  a  permanent  basis.  This,  of  neces- 
sity, involves  using  a  number  of  Issues 
other  than  the  distribution  of  food.  It 
means  knowing  exactly  what  the  needs 
are  and  where  they  exist.  It  means  an 
assessment  of  the  manpower  and  eco- 
nomic power  to  rectify  the  situation.  It 
is  also  Incumbent  upon  us  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  ways  in  which  to  open  up  new 
job  opportunities  that  have  previously 
been  simply  unavailable   And,  of  course, 
it  means  a  total  reevaluation  of  our  ex- 
isting food  propmBs  in  order  to  provide 
a  more  efScient  ijritem  to  provide  b«d- 
anced  diets  where  there  is  malnutrition, 
and    basic    foodstuffs    where    there    is 
chronic    hunger.    Emergency    measures 
may  have  to  be  taken  in  some  instances. 
There  is  an  immeasurable  amount  that 
can  be  accomplished   in    11   months  if 
we  would  but  commit  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
tensive work  that  is  required.  That  is  why 
this  select  committee  was  authorized  in 
the  first  place.  We  certainly  should  not 
back  out  on  our  commitment. 

I  join  with  Senator  McGovEsif  in  the* 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  unanimously 
express  its  support  and  approval. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  <Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair),  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  com- 
ments, especially  in  view  of  his  own  im- 
portant contribution  as  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whose  work  helped 
to  create  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  restoraUon  of  the  full 
authorization  of  expenditures  for  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs. 

If  there  is  a  paradox  as  ironic  as  the 
existence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
a  Nation  enjoying  totally  unprecedented 
prosperity — in  a  day  when  average  food 
costs  are  lower  in  relation  to  personal  in- 
come than  at  any  time  in  our  history — 
it  is  our  national  ignorance  of  facts  con- 
cerning not  only  the  extent,  but  the 
causes  and  the  very  nature  of  domestic 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  na- 
tion as  wealthy  as  ours,  a  nation  so 
blessed  with  nutrient  riches,  is  unwilling 
to  spend  $250,000  to  continue  a  study  of 
how  best  to  get  that  nutritional  wealth  to 
the  nutritionally  impoverished. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  criticize 
the  recent  record  of  our  domestic  food 
programs.  Indeed.  I  take  some  modest 
partisan  pride  in  that  record. 

We  now  have  more  than  6  million  peo- 
ple participating  in  Department  of  Agri- 
culture food  assistance  programs  for 
families.  I  should  point  out  that  nearly 
40  percent  of  these  are  people  who  are 
not  on  welfare  though  they  have  welfare 
level  incomes.  Indeed,  the  only  help  they 
get  is  through  these  USDA  programs  be- 
cause they  do  not  fit  into  established  wel- 
fare categories. 
Some  of  these  people  are  the  elderly 


living  on  limited  pensions.  Others  are 
employed  only  part  time.  Still  others  are 
fully  employed,  but  at  wages  that  denv 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

I  take  some  pride,  too,  in  the  fact  that 
the  variety  of  foods  offered  under  the 
commodity  donation  program  has  been 
increased  from  only  five  in  1960  to  22 
today. 

And  I  am  proud  that  one  of  the  Ri^t 
acts  by  a  concerned  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration was  to  restore,  on  a  pilot  basis 
a  food  stamp  program  that  subsequentlv 
was  enacted  into  law  in  1964. 

Today,  either  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  or  the  food  stamp  program 
is  operational  in  areas  where  no  less 
than  85  percent  of  our  |X>pulatlon  lives 
I  am  told  that  one  or  the  other  is  now  in 
operation,  or  about  to  become  operative 
in  all  but  472  of  the  total  counties  and 
independent  cities  in  the  United  States- 
including  the  1,000  lowest  income  coun- 
ties. 

And  I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  tJie 
past  two  administrations  In  successfully 
encouraging  the  amendment  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  authorize  a 
higher  rate  of  pasrment  per  meal  to 
schools  that  enrolled  children  of  low- 
income  families,  in  iniUatlng  a  special 
supplementary  food  package  to  new  and 
expectant  mothers  and  to  Infants  and 
young  children  in  low-lnoome  areas,  in 
persuading  the  enactment  of  the  Child 
NutriUon  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Vanlk  bill 
of  1968. 

But,  this  said,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  In  my  opinion  these  new  programs 
and  program  Improvements  are  not 
enough  to  win  the  war  on  hunger  in  this 
country,  not  as  some  of  them  are  pres- 
ently constituted,  not  as  some  of  them 
are  presently  encumbered  at  one  or  an- 
other administrative  level,  not  as  some 
of  them  are  presently  fimded. 

More  than  that,  imtll  we  know  the 
strength  and  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  it 
will  be  most  difDcult  to  design  and  de- 
velop an  appropriate  arsenal  to  defeat 
him. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  enemy  as  we 
should.  Senator  McGovern  pointed  out 
last  week  that  as  recently  as  2  years  ago 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  was  saying: 

We  Co  not  know  the  extent  of  malnutri- 
tion anywhere  In  the  United  SUtes. 


When  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  was  established 
last  July  30,  It  was  specifically  directed 
to  examine  the  extent  and  cause  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  and  the  success  and  failures  of  our 
present  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  given  little  more  than  this 
charge,  for  it  was  authorized  to  spend 
only  $25,000  for  the  months  of  October. 
November.  December,  and  January. 

Under  this  handicap,  the  committee 
has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  begin 
a  full-scale  evaluation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams involved  in  food  assistance  and 
nutrition  efforts. 

Through  field  hearings  and  inspection 
trips  in  from  six  to  12  States,  the  commit- 
tee hopes  to  evaluate  current  Federal 
food  and  nutrition  efforts.  The  commit- 
tee proposes  to  supplement  these  field 
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trips  through  continued  hearings  in 
Washington  and  through  intensive  sur- 
veys by  private  consultants  to  evaluate 
State  and  local  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

By  cutting  $100,000  from  the  proposed 
budget  for  this  year's  committee  opera- 
tions, field  trips  and  field  hearings  would 
have  to  be  held  to  a  minimum  and  the 
use  of  private  consultants  sharply  cur- 
tailed. 

These  cutbacks,  I  fear,  would  severely 
handicap  the  mission  of  the  committee. 
If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
serious  about  its  charge  to  the  commit- 
tee—and what  could  be  more  serious 
than  hunger  and  human  needs — I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  cut  in  author- 
ized expenditures  must  be  restored  with 
all  the  haste  demanded  by  this  tragically 
urgent  situation. 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  >.  who  has  partici- 
pated in  all  the  hearings  to  date  and  has 
been  most  helpful  to  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  accepted 
membership  on  the  select  committee  with 
some  reluctance.  When  I  already  sat  on 
15  committees  and  subcommittees,  the 
last  thing  I  needed  was  another  com- 
mittee. 

I  accepted,  also,  with  a  degree  of  skep- 
ticism. I  really  could  not  visualize  the 
problem  of  hunger  In  the  United  States 
being  of  a  consequence  that  would  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  for  investigation. 
With  the  large  agencies  and  the  depart- 
ments we  had.  I  felt  they  should  be  com- 
petent to  cope  with  the  problem.  How- 
ever, I  have  found  this  committee  the 
most  valuable  committee  on  which  I  have 
served  so  far,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Informing  myself  of  a  part  of  America 
that  I  really  did  not  know  existed. 

I  have  learned  much  about  nutrition 
and  about  the  lack  of  nutritional  educa- 
tion we  have  In  this  country.  I  learned 
that  In  our  forelgn-ald  programs  we  en- 
lich  foods  to  an  extent  that  we  do  not 
with  food  given  to  people  In  this  country. 
Mr.  President.  I  support  the  position 
taken  by  54  Senators  In  a  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  68,  to  authorize 
5250,000  for  the  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
Notwithstanding  this  Indication  of  wide- 
spread support  for  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities, the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  cut  the  budget  request 
by  40  percent,  or  SIOO.OOO. 

Certainly,  In  this  time  when  we  are  all 
'jravely  concerned  with  the  ever-growing 
Federal  budget  and  the  tax  burden  It 
imposes,  the  Rules  Committee's  attempt 
i'j  act  In  the  best  Interests  of  "economy" 
!s  commendable.  However,  the  committee 
acted  without  the  benefit  of  having 
heard,  as  other  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  I  have  heard,  the  tragic 
resiimony  which,  day  after  day.  has  re- 
v.aled  the  extent  to  which  the  silent 
ickiiess  of  hunger  Is  crippling  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

This  testimony  has  consistently  shown 
the  manner  in  which  hunger  and  bad 
liealth  blights  the  life  of  the  Individual. 


It  has  also  revealed  the  equally  imjxjr- 
tant  fact  that  millions  of  our  chUdren, 
because  they  lack  an  adequate  diet,  will 
never  be  capable  of  assuming  a  produc- 
tive role  in  society,  and  will,  therefore, 
as  they  grow  up,  be  added  to  our  ever- 
increasing  welfare  rolls,  and  we  will  won- 
der why  the  welfare  rolls  rise. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  humani- 
tarian aspect.  Does  it  not  make  sense  for 
us  to  Investigate  wisely  the  reason  for  ill 
health  of  people? 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  In  a  very 
simple  manner.  In  my  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois, monthly  welfare  payments  to  a 
family  of  four  amount  to  $181.  In  other 
words,  It  costs  the  State  $2,175  per  year 
for  each  such  family  on  welfare.  Addi- 
tionally, had  the  head  of  this  family 
earned  a  median  family  income,  he 
would  have  paid  S867  In  Federal  Income 
tax.  It  Is.  therefore,  plain  to  see  that 
the  gross  financial  loss  to  society  Is  an 
excess  of  $3,000  per  year  to  maintain  a 
family  on  welfare.  If,  through  Its  efforts, 
the  select  committee  can  find  ways  to 
prevent  the  addition  of  only  30  families 
to  our  welfare  rolls  for  a  year — or  three 
families  for  a  period  of  10  years — it  will 
have  recouped  for  the  Nation  the  $100,000 
reduction  proposed  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  again  for  the  Record  that  as  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  I  was  not  motivated  by 
the  savings  of  $100,000  particularly  at 
the  expense  of  people  who  are  either 
imdernourished  or  suffering  from  star- 
vation. My  point  is  that  the  problem  that 
apparently  faces  us  is  so  massive  and 
broad  that  we  need  a  detailed  and  mas- 
sive survey  by  a  non- Government  agency 
rather  than  what  a  senatorial  commit- 
tee could  accomplish  in  1  year  by  hold- 
ing hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  with  the  high- 
est regard  for  Senators  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  find  out  who  is  undernour- 
ished, where  they  are.  and  why  they  are 
there. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  may  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  as  we  analyzed  the 
budget,  we  decided  this  committee  should 
not  be  a  continuing  committee.  The  con- 
tinuing function  should  be  carried  on 
by  the  agencies. 

We  had  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  could  focus  attention  in  a  period  of 
12  months  in  various  areas  of  the  coun- 
trv.  taking  the  Northern  States,  the 
Southern  States,  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern States,  taking  the  rural  and  urban 
poverty,  all  types  of  families,  and  tak- 
ing them  as  specific  cases,  so  we  could 
turn  this  body  of  evidence  over  and  give 
impetus  to  a  program  that  should  be 
recommended  and  carried  out  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  have  a  trained  staff  and  a  group 
of  Senators  dedicated,  every  one  of  us. 
to  find  answers  to  these  problems.  Yet 
I  feel  strongly  that  if  the  Senate  turns 
us  down  for  the  $100,000,  I  am  going  to 
leave  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  go  out 
and  raise  the  $100,000  someplace.  I  am 


certain  that  some  industry  would  con- 
tribute; perhaps  a  foundation  would  do 
it.  But  I  think  it  is  a  tragic  thing  if  the 
Senate  could  not  find  $100,000  to  do  a  job. 
I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  some  foun- 
dation or  private  Industry  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  the  money  so  we  could  carry 
on  this  work. 

Looking  at  the  committee  hearings 
and  the  views  expressed  there,  each  of 
us  Is  interested  in  finding  the  answers  to 
these  tragic  problems  we  face  In  this 
country.  We  need  to  double  the  number 
of  doctors  graduating  from  medical 
schools.  We  do  not  have  enough  doctors 
to  give  prenatal  attention  to  mothers.  We 
know  that  one  out  of  five  mothers  is  from 
a  poor  family,  and  in  poor  families  the 
incidences  of  premature  births  are  twice 
as  common  as  In  affluent  families.  The 
undernourished  mother  is  not  able  to 
give  adequate  nourishment  to  her  child 
before  It  Is  born.  Then  we  find  that 
In  a  poor  family  where  an  Infant  Is  un- 
derfed he  does  not  develop  In  body  or  in 
mind.  In  other  words,  for  lack  of  food  or 
nourishment  millions  of  young  children 
are  not  mentally  equipped  to  cope  with 
the  problems  they  are  soing:  to  face  in  a 
technical  and  industrially  oriented 
society. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  disagree  with 
anything  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Other  than  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  the  $100,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  No.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  that.  I  think  the  charge  of  great  un- 
dernourishment In  this  country  is  so 
grave  that  It  should  have  a  massive  sur- 
vey that  goes  block  by  block  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  temptation  Is  great 
to  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  we  re- 
quest $200,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
that.  I  think  a  survey  is  necessary.  B-it 
I  cannot  quarrel  with  the  ob.iectlve 
or  the  need  for  finding  out  and 
identifying  the  problem  and  what  lo 
do  about  It.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  npcd 
to  know  where  these  people  live,  who  they 
are.  as  Individuals,  If  possible,  and  why. 
We  have  all  of  these  programs  In  this 
country  Intended  to  do  this  which  date 
back  to  the  days  of  the  first  social  pro- 
grams which  were  undertaken.  We  were 
told  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  was 
underfed,  111  clothed,  and  poorly  housed. 
We  have  to  Identify  the  ones  that  are 
involved.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way 
to  do  it  than  has  been  mentioned  here. 
I  respect  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much  and  I  will  take  the  position  that  I 
win  not  request  a  penny  over  $100,000 
additional.  .  ,    ^^ 

But  I  also  agree  very  much  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  Independent  judgment  is  needed. 
That  Is  why  we  need  this  money.  Part  of 
It  will  go  for  outside,  independent,  un- 
biased, consultative  services  to  obtain  the 
best  experts  we  can  find  in  this  country 
so  that  we  can  be  competent  to  evaluate 
the  facts. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  where  the 
major  part  of  the  money  will  go. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  committee  has  re- 
vealed the  situation  and  brought  It  to 
light  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
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Ita  work  and  not  be  crippled  by  Inade- 
quate flnancdng  ao  that  it  cannot  do  the 
kind  of  Job  which  I  know  the  diatin- 
grulshed  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
expect  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  select  commit- 
tee's fluids  Is  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
real  economy:  The  $100,000  "saved"  If 
the  Rules  Committee  action  is  sustained 
will  cost  us  hundreds — or  perhaps  thou- 
sands— of  times  this  amount  in  future 
years. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  reduction 
would  be  to  partially  negate  the  progress 
made  thus  far  by  the  select  committee  in 
determining  the  extent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  which  exists  in  the  country 
today.  Even  more  Important,  it  would 
preclude  the  committee's  effective  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  its  most  crucial 
and  valuable  period — that  of  developing 
and  proposing  workable  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  which  we  have  found  do 
exist. 

Again,  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  can  only  say  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  assignment  to  the  committee 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
'  OnctTiavlng  been  given  that  responsibil- 
ity and  having  been  told  by  the  Senate. 
"This  is  what  we  want  done."  we  would 
be  derelict  In  our  duty  if  we  said  that  we 
would  be  satisfied  to  do  just  half  a  job. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
doing  just  half  a  Job  on  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude.  We  have  been  given  the  re- 
sponsibility and  we  want  to  do  a  job 
which  we  feel  Is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
we  need  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

At  present,  we  do  not  have  either  a 
stilDclent  knowledge  of  the  many  factors 
involved  in  the  problem  of  hunger  in 
America — although  through  the  select 
committee's  activities  we  are  much  clos- 
er to  obtaining  that  knowledge  than  we 
were  a  few  months  lief  ore — nor  do  we 
have  fully  developed  proposals  to  assure 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  do  our  Job  of  flndlns 
the  solution  to  these  shameful  conditions 
If  the  funds  requested  by  the  select  ccan- 
mittee  are  authorized.  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  if  these  funds  are  not  grant- 
ed our  past  activity  will  have  been  largely 
in  vain  because  the  reduced  activity 
which  the  committee  will  have  to  re- 
strict itself  to  will  be  inadequate  to  the 
task. 

If  sufficient  funds  are  not  made  avail- 
able, it  will  be  difficult  for  those  of  us  who 
now  know  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. If  I  had  not  heard  the  tragic  tales 
my  conscience  would  not  be  bothered  as 
it  is  now.  My  indignation  at  our  past 
failiu^s  to  act  in  this  area  would  not  be 
as  great  as  It  is  if  I  did  not  know  the 
effect  of  malnutrition  on  children — caus- 
ing thousands  of  our  8-year-oId  children 
to  have  the  height  and  weight  of  a  nor- 
mal 5-year-old  child,  or  with  their  teeth 
in  such  a  pitiful  state  that  they  cannot 
chew  because  it  is  so  painful,  or  with  an 
incidence  of  six  to  seven  times  the  normal 
in  respect  to  anemia,  and  In  many  cases 
with  retarded  brain  development  for 
which  no  remedy  exists  and  which  for- 
ever precludes  them  from  playing  a  nor- 
mal role  in  our  society. 

I  would  be  less  disturbed  if  I  had  not 
learned  through  our  hearings  that  goi- 


ter— ^whlch  we  had  almost  eliminated  In 
this  ooimtry  30  years  ago  and  which  can 
be  prevented  by  the  lodlzatlon  of  salt  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  one- fourth  of  a  penny 
per  person — is  increasing  and  is  already 
again  widely  prevalent  in  large  areas  of 
the  country;  or  that  serious  problems  of 
anemia  exist,  as  shown  by  inacceptable 
hemoglobin  levels  in  23.5  percent  of  those 
people  so  far  examined  by  the  national 
nutrition  survey. 

I  would  be  more  complacent  if  our 
select  committee  had  not  heard  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Mead  tell  us: 

We  need  to  face  the  simple  facts:  the 
American  people  are  leas  well-nourished  as 
a  whole  than  they  were  10  years  ago.  Those 
with  the  fewest  resources  and  leaat  educa- 
tion, those  who  live  in  the  worst  areas  and 
belong  to  the  most  disadvantaged  groups,  are 
suffering  the  most.  Their  need  is  urgent.  The 
national  need  is  urgent. 

I  would  not  be  so  concerned  If  I  were 
not  aware  that,  at  the  same  time  we 
pay  our  farmers  not  to  grow  food,  over 
10  million  Americans  are  undernour- 
ished, or  did  not  know  that  if  our  nutri- 
tion rate  were  to  be  brought  on  a  par 
with  that  of  most  advanced  European 
countries  35.000  children  would  not  die 
unnecessarily  each  year — If  I  did  not 
know  all  this  perhaps  I  would  be  less 
concerned  by  this  proposed  reduction  in 
funds. 

I  could  perhaps  accept  this  proposed 
reduction  more  easily  if  I  had  not  read 
the  account,  "A  Week  of  Welfare 
Meals,"  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  In  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  February  2,  1969.  written  by 
Anthony  Monahan.  and  entitled  "I  Was 
Hungry:  A  Week  of  Welfare  Meals":  and 
an  article  entitled  "Himger  Fight  Waged 
Halfheartedly,"  written  by  Judith  Ran- 
dal and  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  February  13.  1969 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)    Sun-Times, 

Feb.   2,    10691 

I  Was  Hunckt:  A  Wccx  or  WixrARE  Meals 

(By  Anthony  Monahan) 

On  the  third  day,  the  oranges  and  apples 
ran  out — but  who  really  needs  fresh  fruit? 

On  the  fUtb  day,  the  potatoes,  bacon, 
cereal,  soup  and  most  of  the  vegetables  were 
gone— but  not  forgotten. 

On  the  sixth  day,  the  meat  r»n  out;  on 
the  seventh  day,  the  money  was  gone. 

Welfare.  1969:  For  one  week,  my  family 
and  I — two  adults  and  three  children — lived 
on  a  welfare  food  allotment. 

Are  public  aid  food  grants  too  high?  Too 
low?  The  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago Is  Inviting  Chlcagoans  and  suburbanites 
to  find  out  for  themselves.  In  the  week  start- 
ing today,  Feb.  2-8,  families  are  being  asked 
to  live  on  welfare  food  budgets  and  report 
their  experiences  to  the  federation,  116  S. 
Michigan. 

TWENTT-rtVE   CENTS   PER   MKAL 

Although  welfare  budgrets  vary,  the  federa- 
tion specifies  these  food  allotments  for  an 
average  family:  ts.37  weekly  for  each  adult; 
$6.09  weekly  for  a  teen-ager;  M.86  for  a  child 
between  0  and  12,  and  $3  25  for  a  child  under 
6.  An  adcUUonal  46  cents  per  day  for  lunch 
Is  allowed  an  employed  person. 

It  worked  out  to  25  cents  per  meal  for  my 


wife  and  myself;  23  cents  per  meal  for  8-year- 
old  Michael,  and  16  cents  each  per  meal  for 
Patrick,  6,  and  Maur«en.  4. 

The  burden  falls  heaviest,  of  oovirse,  on  the 
woman;  what  la  an  annoying  problem  in 
planning  for  the  middle-Income  wife  on  a 
single-week  experiment  Is  a  dally  fact  o{ 
life — and  nutrition — for  the  welfare  mother. 

The  economics  of  otir  welfare  week,  Jan. 
21-27,  were  simple — like  our  meals.  Our  total 
allotment  was  •24.36.  The  week's  milk,  four 
gallons  delivered  by  a  dairy,  cost  94.32,  leav- 
ing $20.03.  (Were  we  to  do  It  over,  we  would 
further  reduce  the  milk  delivery,  or  eliminate 
fresh  milk  entirely  and  use  powedered  milk; 
dairy  products  generally  are  out  on  a  welfare 
budget.) 

Of  the  •20.03.  we  spent  •18.61  of  It  on  the 
single  major  shopping  trip  the  evening  be- 
fore our  budget  week  began.  This  left  (1  52 
for  Incidentals — mainly  bread — to  be  pur- 
chased during  the  week. 

We  didn't  quite  make  It;  our  budget  went 
over  the  limit  by  •2.36 — but  that  ml^t  have 
been  avoided  by  better  planning;  the  stark 
planning  that  extends  Into  all  areas  of  wel- 
fare living,  from  clothing  to  housing. 

A    DIFFERENT    WORU> 

"It  means."  my  wife  said,  standing  In  the 
supermarket  filled  with  light  and  music  and 
bright  packages,  "that  you  have  to  go  into 
a  store  with  blinders  on.  If  you're  on  welfare, 
most  of  these  Items  are  for  people  In  a  dltfer- 
ent  world." 

Certain  Items  are  automatically  eliminated 
as  luxuries,  such  as  butter  (84  cents  a 
pound),  orange  Juice  (69  cents  per  concen- 
trated double  quart).  Ice  cream  (•109  for 
two  quarts.) 

Others  are  obviously  Included:  bony  soiip 
meat  at  78  cents  a  pound;  chicken  pieces 
(•1.66);  large  loaves  of  the  cheapest  whit* 
bread  (2  for  49  cents);  hot  cereal  (39  cent 
for  24  ounces),  and  casserole  Ingredients  - 
soups,  noodles,  evaporated  milk. 

Simple  fare,  but  not  so  simple  decisions: 
For  the  week's  seven  breakfasts,  you  have  22 
eggs  (two  are  allocated  for  homemade  bis- 
cuits) .  and  a  pound  of  bacon,  18  slices  fVou  ve 
counted  them).  Do  the  kids  get  any  of  my 
bacon?  Do  I  have  to  eat  their  gritty  hot 
cere«U? 

The  meals,  then,  are  simple  but  filling 
(almost;  I  lost  four  pounds  In  the  weeki. 
Hamburger,  casseroles,  homemade  soups,  one 
slice  of  pressed  chicken  Instead  of  two  in 
your  8-year-old's  lunch,  a  week  of  lunches 
of  tomato  soup  (11  cents  a  can)  and  cold 
sandwiches  for  the  younger  children.  No 
snacks,  of  course,  and  no  desserts. 

Your  8-year-old.  one  morning  In  midweek. 
takes  eight  sugar-wheat  cookies  from  tl^e 
one  bos  of  36  cookies  (29  cents),  drops  them 
In  his  lunch  sack  and  scoots  oS  to  school. 
A  minor  crisis,  like  when  the  5-year-old  ate 
three  of  your  week's  supply  of  12  oranges 
(69  cents) .  Minor  crises — but  what  If  the  pot 
roast  (61.09  a  pound)  had  spoiled,  or  a  gallon 
Jug  of  mUk  (•1.08)  had  been  dropped  and 
broken.  .  .  .? 

Each  family's  needs  are  different,  and  one 
can  have  UtUe  real  Insight  Into  the  total 
effects  of  poverty  after  seven  days  of  sklmpy 
meals,  but  certain  experiences  were  sharp: 

1.  Late  in  the  week,  both  my  wife  and  I 
developed  a  strong  urge  for  candy,  or  any 
sweets,  to  adults,  who  rarely  eat  candy,  were 
suddenly  craving  candy  bars  as  a  heavy 
smoker  craves  a  cigaret.  During  the  week. 
we  had  taken  In  very  little  sugar — no  des- 
serts, no  soft  drinks,  no  breakfast  rolls  or 
Jams,  a  cutback  on  coffee  with  cream  and 
sugar,  a  few  coffee  breaks  at  work  (couldn't 
afford  the  10-cent  machine  coffee) — an'l  the 
stigar  deficiency  was  beginning  to  show. 

2.  There  Is  little  or  no  room  on  a  welfare 
food  budget  for  beverages,  from  soft  drinks 
to  beer,  for  napkins,  special  seasonings — or 
for  friends  for  dinner.  Restaurants,  like  but- 
ter and  strawberries,  are  for  other  people. 

3.  The  meals  were  filling,  starchlly  filling: 
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homemade  vegetable-and-beef  soup  for  one 
dinner,  a  chicken  casserole  the  next;  pota- 
toes, bread— lots  of  bread.  (As  our  "Inci- 
dentals" money  dwindled,  no  large  ptirchases 
were  possible,  so  cheap  Items  of  filling  food 
were  needed— such  as  white  bread.)  Yet  to- 
ward the  ends  of  the  workdays,  I  felt  slight 
surges  of  dizziness,  light  headaches,  an  In- 
ability to  concentrate.  I  was  hungry.  Hungry 
at  noon,  since  I  had  eaten  my  lunch  at  11, 
and  hungry  at  10:30  p.m. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  budget  week,  a 
Monday,  8-year-old  Michael  came  home  from 
school  listless,  ill-tempered,  and  complain- 
ing of  a  "funny  stomach."  He  was  hungry; 
my  wife,  after  calling  me,  promptly  went  to 
the  store  for  extra  food  for  a  solid  dinner, 
and  we  went  over  oxir  budget.  Welfare  peo- 
ple have  no  self-dlsclpUne. 

"We  hope  that  this  welfare  week  will  be 
an  experiment  In  empathy,"  said  Jean  Wet- 
zel of  the  church  federation  about  the 
group's  project.  "Itls  a  chance  for  middle- 
income  families  to  project  their  lives,  at  least 
for  a  week.  Into  the  life  of  poverty." 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  13,  1969] 

Hunger  Fight  Waged  Half-Heartedly 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

In  times  of  galloping  inflation  and  unbal- 
anced budgets,  the  custodians  of  public 
moiUes  cannot  be  too  careful  about  holding 
the  line  on  over-all  government  expendi- 
tures. When  it  becomes  necessary  to  spend 
a  little  more  here,  fiscal  responsibility  re- 
quires that  a  little  less  be  spent  somewhere 
else,  lest  things  get  entirely  out  of  hand. 

Thus,  the  Senate  Rules  Committee's  action 
on  February  6  in  cutting  back  another  com- 
mlttees  funds  by  40  percent  can  only  be 
regarded  as  commendable.  By  this  action, 
$100,000  will  be  saved — a  sum  sufficient  to 
offset  the  first  yelr's  salary  increases  for 
eight  senators  or  to  pay  for  some  3  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  tingle  jet  engine  for  a 
bomber. 

It  was  tmfortunate  that  the  funds  cur- 
tailed were  those  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  but  when 
•economy"  is  the  watchword,  the  chips  must 
be  expected  to  fall  where  they  may. 

The  select  comijilttee,  headed  by  Sen. 
George  McGovern.  D-S.D..  had  been  planning 
to  complete  a  definitive  study  of  acute  hun- 
ger and  chronic  malnutrition  In  the  United 
States. 

McGovern  hoped  to  get  $250,000  for  his 
committee  this  year — a  sum  that  would  fall 
S5,000  short  of  the  compensation  for  six  sen- 
ators. This  amount  would  pay  for  the  con- 
sultant services  of  a  number  of  doctors,  nu- 
tritionists and  other  experts  needed  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  federal  food  programs  at 
the  state  and  local  level,  as  well  as  for  the 
travel,  malntenanoe  expenses  and  steno- 
graphic fees  incurred  during  "field  hearings" 
by  the  committee.  With  the  cutback  there 
will  be  enough  moaey  for  only  five  or  six  of 
these,  and  they  win  have  to  be  held  within 
easy  distance  of  Washington  Instead  of  na- 
tiouwide,  as  had  been  planned. 

The  beauty  of  this  from  the  viewpoint  of 
some  Is  that  It  will  be  virtually  Impossible 
to  get  an  accurate  head  count  on  exactly  how 
many  people  are  hungry  or  undernourished 
and  where.  The  preliminary  data  of  the  first 
national  nutrition  survey  ever  conducted  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  or  any  government 
agency,  already,  as  McGovern  said  Febru- 
ary 7,  "indicate  that  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion In  this  richest  of  all  nations  is  as  severe 
as  in  some  of  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world."  Thus,  some  legislators  understand- 
ably feel  that  they  have  been  told  more  than 
they  want  to  know  about  the  problem  and 
that  further  documentation  of  It  wlU  only 
strengthen  a  precedent  dangerously  begun. 

Legislators  are  apparently  not  the  only 
ones  afraid  of  setting  precedents  about  the 
nation's  hungry — conservatively  estimated  at 


10  million.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  disregarded  a  federal  court  order,  hand- 
ed down  December  30  In  San  Francisco  and 
upheld  at  a  further  hearing  February  4,  in 
which  the  agriculture  secretary  was  Instruct- 
ed to  promptly  provide  at  Its  expense  com- 
modities or  food  stamps  to  16  California 
counties  presently  without  such  programs. 
(By  law,  no  county  can  have  both  programs.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Initial  action — which 
was  brought  on  behalf  of  several  counties 
by  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc., 
an  organization  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity— USDA  admitted  that 
there  was  "substantial"  hunger  In  the  coun- 
ties concerned,  that  people  would  suffer  "Im- 
mediate and  irreparable  harm"  without  food 
and  that  it  had  both  foodstuffs  and  money 
to  do  the  Job. 

Yet  no  remedial  steps  have  been  taken 
and,  indeed,  California  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Richard  L.  Mayers  has  reported  to 
the  court  that  Agriculture  is  "wholly  frus- 
trating and  Interfering  with  the  ability  of 
the  state"  to  comply  with  the  court  order 
to  put  food  programs  into  effect  quickly. 

The  department  contends  that  it  is  reluc- 
tant to  set  up  food  programs  in  counties 
which  will  not  take  on  the  administrative 
costs  of  making  food  stamps  or  surplus  com- 
modities available— an  argument  that  seems 
difficult  to  Justify  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
10  of  the  16  covmtles  have  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  take  on  such  responsibility.  But 
even  had  they  not  done  so,  the  department 
has  $300  million  In  unused  reserves  that,  if 
not  used  by  July  1 ,  will  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  feeding  the  poor  in  the  counties  in 
question  would  cost  only  $200,000  a  month. 

Agriculture's  explanation  is  that  it  acts 
unilaterally  to  introduce  food  programs  only 
when  the  "average  income  of  a  county  is  at 
or  below  the  poverty  line  and  that  it  does 
not  want  to  start  a  different  precedent.  But 
are  poor  people  any  less  hungry  when  their 
nelghljors  are  affluent?  In  one  of  the  16  coun- 
ties (San  Benito),  the  average  family  in- 
come is  well  over  $4,000.  yet  a  third  of  its 
18.500  Inhabitants  are  well  below  the  poverty 
line. 

It  would  seem  that  "o  feed  the  needy  in 
some  counties  and  not  in  others  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  "equal  protection"  clauses 
found  in  the  Constitution.  But  he  this  as  it 
may,  poor  people  continue  to  go  hungry  while 
the  legal  and  administrative  machinery 
grinds  on.  As  an  East  African  saying  has  It, 
"When  elephants  fight,  the  grass  dies." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
stoiy  of  one  of  the  many  Chicago  fami- 
lies who  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chicago  to 
live  for  1  week  on  a  welfare  food  budget 
and  who  reported  their  experience  to  the 
federation.  This  family  said: 

On  the  third  day,  the  oranges  and  apples 
ran  out — but  who  really  needs  fresh  fruit? 
On  the  fifth  day,  the  potatoes,  bacon,  cereal, 
soup,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  wero  gone — 
but  not  forgotten.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  meat 
ran  out.  on  the  seventh  day  the  money  was 
gone. 

\Vliat  does  a  welfare  food  budget 
mean?  This  one  family  found  "it  means 
that  you  have  to  go  into  a  store  with 
blinders  on — if  you  are  on  welfare,  most 
of  these  items  are  for  people  in  a  differ- 
ent world."  What  is  not  discussed  in  this 
article  is  how  families  who  do  not  collect 
welfare  manage  to  feed  themselves  at  all. 

The  recent  revelations  as  to  the  state 
of  the  himgry  poor  in  America  have 
shocked  us;  and  we  needed  to  be  shocked. 
The  question  is,  have  they  also  shamed 
us  and  do  we  feel  sufficiently  that  shame 
to  take  the  collective  actions  necessary 
to  erase  these  conditions?  We  cannot 


exert  less  than  our  full  efforts  to  fight 
the  war  against  himger,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion I  say  the  committee  cannot  accept 
less  than  what  is  needed  in  the  attempt 
to  flght  this  war  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion by  studying  the  situation  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  its  solution. 

We  cannot  have  it  said  of  this  body, 
as  it  was  said  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
last  Wednesday,  that  the  himger  fight  is 
being  waged  halfheartedly.  In  this  ar- 
ticle the  writer  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed $100,000  reduction  to  the  select 
committee's  budget  will  save  "a  sum 
sufficient  to  offset  the  first  year's  salary 
increases  for  eight  Senators  or  pay  for 
some  3  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  single  jet 
engine  for  a  bomber." 

The  "economy"  proposed  by  the  Rules 
Committee's  resolution  is  a  false  economy 
and  we  cannot  afford  such  false  econo- 
mies. Without  these  funds,  the  select 
committee  will  be  imable  to  obtain  the 
consultant  services  of  those  experts 
needed  to  assist  in  finding  the  solutions 
to  our  present  dilemma.  It  will  not  be  able 
to  conduct  many  of  the  proposed  field 
hearings;  and  those  remaining  field 
hearings  which  it  can  conduct  will  have 
to  be  restricted  to  the  northeast  sea- 
board, thus  preventing  the  assessment  of 
the  problem  of  hunger  on  a  truly  nation- 
wide basis. 

In  brief,  the  fight  we  have  begun 
against  hunger  in  America  will  be  halted 
before  it  has  really  begun.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  nor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  urge, 
therefore,  that  the  original  budget  of  the 
select  committee  be  approved  by  the 
full  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
helpful  contribution  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  join 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  the  eloquence  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  wlio 
is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  not  so 
much  in  regard  to  what  has  been  said 
but  in  regard  to  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  obvious,  having  attended  the 
hearings  so  far. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  nic  to  be  on 
the  subcommittee  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and,  I  miglit 
add,  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal. 
One  of  the  things  I  have  learned  is  that 
it  is  also  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  committee— and  I  might  suggest 
this  to  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  who  saw  fit 
to  cut  the  budget— to  see  to  it  that  those 
functions  of  government  presently  in 
existence  function  well.  We  have  found 
that  they  do  not  function  well. 

This  morning  Senator  Hollings,  from 
South  Carolina,  appeared  before  the 
committee,  and  in  the  questionings  I 
asked  specifically:  Did  he  feel  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  doing  a 
good  job  in  its  distribution  and  in  its 
food  stamp  program?  He  stated  emphat- 
ically that  it  was  not  doing  a  good  job. 
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I  Mked  If  h«  felt  the  HXW  procnun 
was  doinc  •  food  job:  and  he  aald  thst 
it  absolutely  was  not  doinc  a  good  job. 

I  aak  for  the  restoration  of  these 
funds — speelfleally  goln«  to  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska — for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  why  the  agencies 
that  are  already  in  existence  are  crying 
"wolf"  when  they  are  not  doing  a  decent 
job  the  way  they  ought  to  be  doing  It. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  hewing  this 
morning  by  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina that  a  community  In  his  State  has 
spent  7  years  trying  to  meet  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  get 
a  water  system,  and  the  people  there  still 
have  not  cut  across  the  red  tape  and 
guidelines  to  get  that  water  system.  He 
Indicated  that  the  prtce  of  the  system,  if 
It  were  to  be  approved  today,  would  cost 
400  percent  more  than  it  would  have  cost 
had  it  been  approved  some  7  years  ago. 
Oentlemen,  we  And  ourselves  drowning 
in  guidelines  and  red  tape. 

I  look  forward  to  the  restoration  of 
these  funds,  not  so  much  to  establish  that 
which  I  will  most  readily  admit  is  In 
existence  In  this  country,  but  I  look  for- 
ward-to the  restoration  of  those  funds 
to  seo  to  It  that  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  that  have  been  given 
such  broad  power  and  broad  authority 
In  regard  to  establishing  guidelines  are 
notified  by  this  body,  once  and  for  all. 
that  they  are  here  to  serve  a  purpose: 
that  the  Oovemment  Is  not  an  Inverted 
pyramid,  but  It  is  an  umbrella.  And  to 
that  extent  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  questionings  and  the  interrogations 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  been  tremendous  in  this  regard: 
that  he  has  hit  to  the  core  on  many  and 
many  an  occasion  the  fact  that  we  are 
falling  at  this  level:  and  we  are  falling 
because,  as  Dr.  Drucker  said  the  other 
day.  the  paperwork  that  must  be  done 
now  on  welfare  projects  takes  as  much 
as  70  percent  of  a  social  worker's  time, 
to  the  extent  that  he  or  she  Is  left  with 
one  hour  and  a  half  a  day  to  deal  with 
the  problem  and  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem— namely,  answering  the  problems  of 
the  poor  in  this  country. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  I  am  asking  for  this  restora- 
tion, not  for  a  block  by  block  survey  in 
this  country,  because  the  situation  is  in 
existence — it  Is  here  now — but  I  am  ask- 
ing for  his  help  on  the  sound  and  logical 
basis  that  an  answer  to  this  problem 
must  be  found.  It  can  be  found  here.  We 
can  only  hope  that,  by  the  restoration 
of  these  fimds.  and  the  fact  that  this 
resolution  also  calls  for  the  specific  cut- 
off for  this  committee,  an  answer  to  this 
problem  can  be  found,  because  it  must  be 
found. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits). 
has  been  involved  in  the  study  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States 
longer  than  I  have  and  longer  than 
'nost  of  the  Members  of  this  body  have, 
lie  was  involved  in  the  original  investi- 
-.^ation  in  Mississippi  a  few  years  ago. 
and  has  maintained  his  interest  in  this 
problem  all  along.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 


ator will  do  that.  I  shall  take  a  few  mo- 
ments at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  case  has  been 
argued  very  thoroughly,  and  I  shall  not 
for  the  moment  endeavor  to  repeat  the 
arguments  which  have  been  made  so 
very  ably. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  stand  out.  One  Is  that 
the  whole  history  of  the  effort  to  bring 
the  Nation  to  the  realization  that  there 
was  such  malnutrition  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  hunger  in  this  country,  perva- 
sively covering  millions  of  people:  that 
this  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  a  few  in  one 
county  in  a  southern  State,  or  a  central 
State,  or  in  New  York,  for  that  matter, 
where  we  have  exactly  the  same  problem 
in  certain  areas,  but  is  a  widespread 
situation. 

We  have  always  nui  against  two  hard 
rocks:  one  a  controversy  on  the  facts: 
Is  it  so?  The  other.  If  It  is  so.  is  it  not 
a  factf  that  the  Oovemment  agencies  are 
very  well  equipped  to  meet  It,  and  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  people,  themselves,  who 
have  himgry  children,  or  who  are  them- 
selves hungry,  and  are  not  knocking  on 
the  right  door,  either  State,  local,  or  Fed- 
eral. We  have  to  prove  the  case  In  order 
to  get  relief. 

It  was  the  source  of  a  very  consider- 
able controversy,  which  got  very  hot. 
between  Secretary  Freeman  and  myself, 
which  first  put  this  matter  on  the  front 
pages.  I  was  not  very  proud  of  that,  be- 
cause, for  one  of  the  very  few  times  in 
my  life.  I  lost  my  temper.  It  seemed  in- 
conceivable to  me  for  a  man  to  preside 
over  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
not  realize  that  $2  for  food  stamps  was 
too  much  when  a  person  did  not  have  it. 
or  that  there  were  many  counties  in  the 
country  where  if  a  food  stamp  program 
were  put  in  the  place  of  a  food  distribu- 
tion program,  the  impossible  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  possible  situation.  There 
were  many  needed  programs  that  were 
not  in  effect  or  were  being  avoided  by 
local  authorities. 

We  have  to  prove  these  things.  We  do 
not  expect  the  Senate  to  take  .t  on  faith. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  did 
well  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  Senator  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  knows  of  all  these 
things  and,  regardless  of  what  he  thinks 
on  the  money  resolution,  knows  that  in 
this  country,  having  the  greatest  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  In  the  history  of 
any  nation,  there  is  still  a  situation  of 
actual  hunger. 

So  we  have  to  prove  the  facts.  And  how 
are  we  going  to  prove  them?  If  we  can 
get  $250,000,  which  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
money,  considering  the  way  we  spend 
money  around  here,  with  the  firm  com- 
mitment by  Senator  McGovern  himself 
and  the  whole  committee  that  it  will  last 
only  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
it  will  go  out  and  prove  the  facts  on  two 
grounds:  First,  that  the  situation  exists: 
that  it  is  pervasive:  that  it  affects  mil- 
lions of  people,  including  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children:  second,  that  the 
governmental  machinery,  somehow  or 
other,  just  is  not  working  in  order  to 
deal  with  It.  We  have  no  other  recourse 
but  what  I  consider  to  be  a  commit- 
meiit — and  I  think  the  whole  committee 


is  committed  to  It.  operating  under  a 
tight  budget — to  utHlae  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  do  the  Job. 

Just  one  further  thing  and  I  shall  be 
through.  There  is  a  very  real  question 
of  conscience  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  not  now  tell  the  Nation  that  our 
concern  was  only  temporary,  and  that 
we  have  to  tell  the  people  that  there  is 
an  estimated  10  million  hungry  Amer- 
icans, as  well  as  to  tell  the  people  and 
children  who  are  suffering  from  physical 
and  mental  inhibition;  and  we  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress are  willing  to  face  up  to  the  in- 
tolerable condition  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition 'n  our  country. 

I  hazard  the  guess  that  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  publications  that  have 
gone  into  it.  including  Newsweek,  have 
spent  10  times  $250,000  just  reporting 
on  the  situation.  And  here  we  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  the  basic  facts,  and  the 
amount  required  is  $250,000.  So  it  is 
really  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Senate.  54  of  whose  Members  Joined 
Senator  McOovntir  in  sponsoring  the 
original  resolution,  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  go  through  with  this  thing,  as 
we  said  we  would,  or  whether  we  are  Just 
not  going  to  get  the  facts. 

I  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  every  one  of  my  colleagues. 
Let  us  think  of  the  mother  whose  child 
lies  listlessly  in  its  crib  because  It  Is  se- 
verely malnourished,  is  discolored  be- 
cause he  suffers  from  Kwashiorkor — 
severe  malnutrition.  And  Just  as  sadden- 
ing, to  think  of  the  child  in  the  third 
grade  whose  hunger  for  food  exceeds  his 
hunger  for  knowledge,  causing  him  to 
peer  aimlessly  out  of  the  window  listen- 
ing to  the  hunger  pangs  of  his  stomach 
rather  than  to  the  words  of  his  teacher. 
These  are  the  thoughts  and  the  issues 
before  us  today  and  up>on  which  we  shall 
vote. 

That  himger  and  malnutrition  do  exist 
in  our  country  has  been  clearly  illustra- 
ted by  films  shown  to  the  committee  and 
by  distinguished  witnesses.  The  prelim- 
inary results  of  the  first  nutrition  sur- 
vey ever  conducted  in  the  United  States 
indicate  that  there  is  malnutrition  among 
an  unexpectedly  large  p>ercentage  of  the 
population  studied  to  date.  To  learn  that 
there  Is  high  vitamin  deficiency  and 
growth  retardation  among  our  Nation's 
children,  is  indeed  horrifying.  As  Dr.  Ar- 
nold Schaefer.  Director  of  the  Nutrition 
Survey,  stated: 

It  is  unreasonable  in  an  affluent  sorlety 
to  discover  such  signs  as  those  seen  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  most  produc- 
tive Nation  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
But.  the  test  of  our  strength  is  not  how 
much  we  have  in  production,  but  whether 
we  can  provide  enough  to  those  who  have 
too  little.  With  this  in  mind.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  restore  the  original  $250,000 
as  requested  by  the  committee. 

Finally,  it  is  very  interesting  to  me  that 
we  have  an  excellent  prima  facie  case 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  based  upon  the 
findings  of  the  new  administration  itself, 
though  it  is  very  new.  Yesterday  we 
heard  a  statement  by  Mr.  Finch.  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  which  he  recognized  and  accepted  the 
findings  of  fact  which  have  been  made 
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here:  and,  according  to  his  own  analysis, 
it  came  to  a  situation  in  which  among  12 
million  people — on  his  own  analysis,  not 
ours— there  is  a  condition  serious  enough 
to  warrant  this  kind  of  intercession  that 
we  are  discussing. 

Then  we  also  have  roughly  similar 
evidence  from  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  said  yesterday,  and  this 
reflects  his  experience  with  what  I  have 
Just  reported  about  our  problems  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  up  to 
now: 

The  clUnate  of  the  country  seems  to  have 
shifted  materially  in  the  past  four  to  Ave 
months.  There.  Indeed.  Is  substantial  sup- 
port for  a  stepped  up  campaign  with  relation 
to  hunger. 


Mr  President,  with  all  of  these  facts 
before  us,  I  appreciate  the  poslUon  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  have  served  on 
the  committee.  I  understand  exactly  why. 
when  they  were  faced  with  enormous 
requests,  they  felt  they  simply  had  to  do 
their  utmost  to  cut  them  down.  It  seemed 
more  attractive  to  cut  a  temporary,  ad 
hoc  committee  than  one  of  the  basic  leg- 
islative committees,  with  extensive  legis- 
lative oversight.  1  can  understand  that. 

But  I  think  the  Senate,  at  the  same 
time,  should  try  to  do  what  it  must  do 
in  order  to  do  JusUce,  especially  in  view 
of  the  presentation  now  under  debate, 
because,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  said,  we  had  no  debate  In  the 
committee.  He  presented  the  matter,  and 
I  presented  It.  We  went  away  without 
any  idea  what  the  objections  might  be. 
We  still  do  not  know. 

Now,  with  an  opportunity  for  debate, 
which  has  been  assisted  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  other 
Senators,  I  think  we  have  demonstrated 
the  case  clearly.  It  is  sustained  by  the 
new  administration,  and  I  hope  very 
much  tlxat  ev«i  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  themselves,  having 
heard  the  matter,  may  now  reconsider 
their  own  positions,  and  be  persuaded 
to  do  what  conscience  clearly  dictates, 
make  available  the  committed  amount 
for  needs  for  1  year,  under  the  tnist  to 
which  the  committee  is  committed. 

Mr.  President,  before  sitting  down,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  who  has  truly  pro- 
ceeded as  a  statesman  in  this  matter, 
with  head,  with  heart,  and  in  every  way. 
to  do  what  he  has  done  today.  All  of  us 
should  be  grateful  to  him,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  are. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  acUon  of  the  Rules  Committee  in 
cutting  the  budget  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  NutrlUon  and  Human  Needs 
from  $250,000  to  $150,000  appeared 
shockiiig  to  me  and.  in  my  Judgment,  in- 
excusable. I  hope  very  much  for  the 
restoration  of  these  funds  cut  off  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

The  scourge  of  hunger — that  compel- 
ling desire  for  food,  that  nagging  empti- 
ness in  the  stomach — should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  in  this  Nation.  At  least 
10  million  Americans,  mostly  children, 
suffer  from  chronic  hunger  or  malnutri- 
tion. The  health  gap  between  the  rich 
and  poor  Is  a  continuing  nntlnnal  dls- 
Mter. 


We  are  spending  more  than  $30  billion 
of  taxpayers'  money  a  year  in  our  In- 
volvement in  the  ugly  clvU  war  in  Viet- 
nam— all  blown  up  In  smoke.  In  that  use- 
less and  Immoral  war  we  are  spending 
more  than  $100,000  every  2  minutes  of 
every  hour  of  every  day  of  the  year.  How 
can  we  Justify  cutting  $100,000  from  the 
effort  to  eradicate  hunger  in  our  Nation 
when  we  willingly  spend  that  amount 
every  2  minutes  in  an  Immoral  and  un- 
declared war  in  a  little  country  10.000 
miles  distant  from  our  shores  which  is  of 
no  economic  nor  strategic  importance 
whatever  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation? 
It  is  inexcu-sable  for  one  American  to 
go  to  bed  hungry,  to  grow  up  with  the 
handicap  of  malnutrition. 

How  can  we  justify  pennypinchlng  on 
the  investigation  of  hunger  in  our  Na- 
tion when  we  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  in  payments  to  farm- 
ers for  not  growing  crops,  when  many 
wealthy  gentlemen  farmers  receive  more 
than  $100,000  annually  in  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  leaving  their  fields  idle?  How 
can  we  justify  taking  money  from  hun- 
gry children,  women,  and  men  when  we 
spend  more  than  $70  million  a  year  on 
the  civil  defense  boondoggle — a  complete 
and  utter  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
now  propose  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  antiballistic-mlsslle  system  which 
will  be  obsolete  before  completion?  How 
can  we  refuse  an  additional  $100,000  a 
year  for  a  committee  to  Investigate  the 
hunger  afflicting  the  poor  when  we  at 
the  same  time  allow  tax  loopholes  that 
permit  wealthy  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  evade  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
or  to  pay  no  income  taxes  whatever? 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  Rules 
Committee  recommended  $450,000  for 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee— three  times 
the  amount  approved  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  Certainly  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  more  than  10  million  Americans 
is  at  least  as  important  to  our  national 
security  as  the  investigation  of  those 
very  few  in  our  society  who  do  not  con- 
form to  the  norm  or  who  supposedly  are 
a  danger  to  our  democracy. 

We  would  do  well  to  heed  the  words 
of  the  Roman  philosopher  Seneca  who 
2,000  years  ago  said,  "A  hungry  people 
listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares  for  Justice, 
nor  is  bent  by  any  prayers,"  and  those 
splendid  words  of  Albert  Einstein  who 
once  warned,  "An  empty  stomach  is  not 
a  good  political  adviser." 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  to  help  stem 
hunger  in  our  Nation — most  notably  the 
distribution  of  surplus  food  to  the  needy, 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  the  Federal 
school  lunch  program.  Commendable  as 
these  effort:  were,  there  are  still  milUons 
of  men,  wwnen,  and  children  living  on 
diets  containing  less  than  two-thirds  of 
necessary  mlnlmimi  nutrients.  The  Fed- 
eral school  limch  program  reaches  less 
than  one-third  of  children  from  Im- 
poverished homes.  ChUdren  bom  In  deep 
poverty  too  often  are  the  victims  of 
dietary  deficiencies  that  affect  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  stunt  their  physi- 
cal growth.  By  the  time  these  children 
reach  jHibllc  schools  where  they  may  re- 
ceive one  hot  meal  a  day  the  damage  has 


been  done  and  Is  Irreversible.  The  food 
distribution  program  reaches  less  than 
one-fifth  of  citizens  living  in  poverty. 
The  food  stamp  program,  while  assisting 
millions  of  Americans  has  failed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  hunger. 

The  fact  is  that  millions  of  children 
and  adults  are  nearly  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  It  is  obvious  that  much 
greater  effort  must  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  their  economic  status 
with  an  adequate  and  balanced  diet. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  on  the  hunger  front.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  condemn 
millions  of  Americans  and  thousands  of 
babies  born  each  year  to  a  lifetime  of 
second-class  citizenship. 

Before  leaving  office  last  month,  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Wilbur  J.  Cohen  testified  before  the 
McGovern  committee  that  food  stamps 
and  other  Government  food  assistance 
proerams  do  not  even  reach  14  million 
of  t^e  Nation's  22  million  poor.  The  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  has  done  outstanding  work 
m  appraising  the  Inadequacy  of  Govern- 
ment food  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  hungry  Americans.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  that  this  committee 
be  permitted  to  continue  its  Important 
work  and  that  $100,000  be  restored  to 
its  budget  to  enable  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  68  to  fund 
and  extend  for  6  months  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
When  the  committee  was  established  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  the  Senate  gave  it  a 
mandate  to  study  the  problems  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition,  and  committed  it 
to  recommending  ways  to  assure  that 
the  nutritional  needs  of  our  citizens  are 

met.  ^,  . 

Tlierefore,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
adequate  funding  of  the  committee  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  these  two  very 
necessary  objectives. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  must  rely  upon  the 
know-how  of  national  experts  who  can 
go  into  an  area  to  investigate  ongoing 
health  and  nutrition  programs.  We  must 
have  a  detailed  analysis  of  hardships,  for 
example,  why  some  needy  persons  do  not 
participate  in  food  programs,  or  if  a  food 
program  Is  In  operation.  This,  of  course. 
Is  not  all  that  Is  involved  In  the  hunger 
and  malnutrition  problem  in  America  so 
we  must  go  look  and  see  what  is  behind 
the  story  of  Americans  in  such  dire  cir- 
cumstances that  hunger  and  malnutii- 
tlon  are  the  results. 

The  select  committee  will  have  to  taKe 
advantage  of  consultants  and  experts 
who  are  equipped  with  investigative 
techniques.  Their  findings  will  form  the 
basis  for  positive  action  against  the  con- 
ditions heavily  documented  by  profes- 
sionals In  the  field  of  health  during  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  this  past 
December  and  January. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  to- 
day renew  Its  unanimous  mandate  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human   Needs   by   providing   adequat* 
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fund*  for  •  pen«trattnc  tnTMUg»tlon 
Into  the  needs  of  our  people  lo  thmi  we 
can  effect  wme  beneflelel  ebancee. 

I  am  iHeeaed  (o  note  that  Preaktait 
Nixon's  admlnlstntlon  Is  movlnc  deci- 
sively and  quickly  In  this  matter.  Yes- 
terday the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  made  public  his  direc- 
tive expanding  the  HKW  study  on  the 
extent  and  effects  of  malnutrition.  Sec- 
retary Pinch  said  he  plans  to  send  copies 
of  such  reports  to  the  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors to  enlist  their  support  In  fighting 
this  critical  problem. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  his 
Department  Is  "hoping  to  move  every 
possible  resource  we  can  muster"  to  wipe 
out  malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, working  together,  can  quickly 
define  the  scope  of  this  terrible  problem 
and  can  its  quickly  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  eliminate  hunger  in  the  world's 
most  prosperous  Nation. 

Bdr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  the 
Rules  Committee  recently  cut  the  budget 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrltlmi 
and  Human  Needs  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent-T4100,000.  I  am  most  distressed  by 
this  aatlon.  and  I  would  point  out  that 
this  cut  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
select  committee  to  effectively  fulfill  its 
mandate  from  the  Senate — that  of  thor- 
oughly examining  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States. 

If  Congress  Is  to  address  itself  realisti- 
cally to  the  needs  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  malnourished,  the 
select  committee  must  be  permitted  ef- 
fectively to  examine  and  evaluate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  administration  of 
food  assistance  programs  such  as  the 
school  lunch,  food  stamp,  and  commod- 
ity distribution  programs.  As  the  budget 
presently  stands,  however,  these  field  ac- 
tivities will  of  necessity  be  extremely 
limited.  Unless  the  cut  is  restored,  the 
committee  anticipates  that  it  will  be 
forced  to  cut  the  number  of  field  hear- 
ings and  inspection  trips  to  five  from  the 
originally  scheduled  12. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  in  the 
past  a  number  of  measures  to  help  to  al- 
leviate the  hunger  and  malnutrition 
problems  that  exist  in  the  United  States. 
I  was  convinced  then,  as  I  am  now,  that 
there  are  people  in  this  great  country 
who  are  hungry,  that  there  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  malnourished  be- 
cause they  have  too  little  to  eat  or  eat 
the  wrong  foods.  Restoration  of  the  full 
amount  originally  budgeted  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  would  be  a  meaningful  step  toward 
a  solution  to  these  serious  problems. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McOovERN)  to  restore  $100,000  to  the 
funds  available  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  on  which  committee  I  am  proud 
to  sit. 

This  committee,  in  the  few  months  it 
has  been  in  existence,  has  siKiceeded  in 
focusing  national  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  America.  My  own  con- 
cern goes  back  to  1962  when  I  became 
awa  re  that  the  school  lunch  program  was 
widely  available  to  well-to-do  children 


but  wa«  not  adequately  reaching  the 
needy  and  htingry.  The  appeals  which  a 
few  Members  of  Congress  and  I  made 
that  larger  sums  of  money  were  Imjwra- 
tlve  for  the  so-called  needy  schools,  were 
not  persuasive. 

We  made  some  small  progress  over  the 
years,  but  all  too  little.  Oiu-  programs  of 
food  for  the  disadvantaged  were  woefully 
Inadequate. 

With  the  shocking  facts  supplied  last 
year  by  five  responsible  national  wom- 
en's organizations  irv  their  publication, 
"Their  Daily  Bread"  and  by  the  CBS 
docimientary.  "Hunger  in  America."  the 
coimtry  was  finally  awakened. 

Now  comes  the  Senate  select  commit- 
tee. Under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  our 
colleague,  Senator  McGovirn,  the  com- 
mittee is  doing  the  kind  of  sober,  thor- 
ough, professional  job  which  will  permit 
us — later — to  legislate  wisely,  with  all 
the  facts  in  hand. 

In  my  book,  it  would  be  indefensible 
to  cut  bac':  this  investigation  by  more 
than  40  percent,  as  proposed  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  This  is  a  Job  that  must  be 
well  done  and  thoroughly  done,  so  that 
the  remedies  we  develop  will  meet  the 
needs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
all  segments  of  our  population. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wholeheartedly  support  Sen- 
ate Resolution  68,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator McGoviRN.  which  would  provide 
funds  for  continuing  the  investigation  of 
himger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  many  important 
reasons  for  full  funding  set  forth  by  my 
colleagues,  another  reason  for  immediate 
action  in  this  area  is  to  relieve  the  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  problems  of  the 
migrant  farmworker  and  his  family. 

My  knowledge  of  the  special  problems 
faced  by  migrants  Is  based  on  my  10 
years  experience  as  chairman  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee conducted  numerous  field 
trips,  investigations,  hearings,  and  on- 
site  visitations  that  all  Indelibly  marked 
on  my  mind  the  singular  fact  that  mi- 
grants and  their  families  are  underfed 
and  malnoui-lshed. 

On  one  trip  to  my  own  home  State  of 
New  Jersey,  within  sight  of  the  towers  of 
Princeton  University,  we  saw  a  migrant 
labor  camp  with  parents  and  children 
suffering  from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
And,  although  I  am  certain  that  consid- 
erable improvement  has  been  made  in 
New  Jersey,  I  would  welcome  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Hunger  Committee  coming 
to  New  Jersey  to  investigate  precisely 
what  the  situation  is  today. 

That  continued  investigation  of  hun- 
ger problems  of  migrants  is  imperative 
was  made  clear  in  an  article  appearing 
just  yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  reprinted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  although  not  all  migrant 
camps  present  such  shocking  conditions, 
far  too  many  still  do. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 


tion are  particularly  acute  among  mi- 
grant families.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  exist- 
ing solutions  to  America's  hunger  prob- 
lems, designed  and  administered  for  a 
stable  population,  are  largely  Inapplica- 
ble and  Ineffective  for  migrants.  Because 
they  are  constantly  on  the  move,  mi- 
grants do  not  have  the  nongovernmental 
resources  such  as  local  credit  or  private 
charity  normally  provided  by  a  com- 
munity to  its  residents.  None  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  public  assistance 
programs  are  designed  to  accommodate 
noni-esident  in-stream  migrants. 

Either  new  programs  specifically  foi 
migrants  must  be  developed,  or  existing 
programs  must  be  restructured  to  take 
into  account  the  food  needs  of  this  larse 
mobile  population. 

That  Is  why  the  work  of  the  select 
committee  must  continue  and  unfettered 
with  full  funding. 

EzHiBrr  1 
HvNccR  IN  AnccmiCA:   Povcrtt  Le.wfs 

MiCBANTS    PKCT    to    DISEASE 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Immokalce,  Pla. — Ten  mUes  southvi't--t 
of  here  strung  out  like  garbage  along  the 
edge  of  a  cypress  swamp  Is  Smith's  Camp 
a  gathering  place  for  some  of  the  mlgrniit 
farm  workers  who  flock  here  In  winter  !<i 
pick  the  vegetable  cropa. 

It  consista  of  a  doaen  or  more  wlndov.- 
len  plywood  shacka.  all  without  toilets  or 
running  water,  all  piunted  a  dull  green  nnd 
all  facing  a  dark  slough  choked  with  bottles 
and  trash. 

Some  distance  away  there  are  three  smaller 
shacks,  two  of  them  privies,  the  third  .i 
cold-water  shower.  None  shows  signs  of  re- 
cent use.  Few  migrants  are  hardy  enough  to 
take  cold  showers  out  of  doors  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  even  in  Florida,  and  the  latrines 
are  unspeakably  fllthy,  seats  and  floors 
smeared  with  dried  defecation.  So  the  peo- 
ple use  the  woods. 

A  spigot  planted  In  the  ground  provider: 
water  for  the  shacks.  But  the  30  or  30  mi- 
grants who  live  here  say  the  wat«r  la  foul 
smelling  and  foul  tasting.  The  only  apparent 
amenity  Is  the  naked  electric  light  bulb 
hanging  from  the  celling  of  each  shack. 

Such  a  place  is  Smith's  Camp.  Its  condi- 
Uon  of  poverty  far  removed  from  the  showy 
affluence  of  nearby  Gulf  Coast  resorts  and 
its  {leople,  during  frequent  periods  of  un- 
employment, vulnerable  targets  for  hunger 
and  disease.  A  Senate  committee  Investi- 
gating hunger  will  be  In  the  ares  March  10. 

CATHEEED  IN  CANTEEN 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  a  visitor  found 
most  of  the  camp's  adult  population  assem- 
bled in  the  canteen.  The  migrants  had  just 
been  paid,  apparently,  and  several  men  and 
women  were  finding  release  from  the  sur- 
rounding squalor  by  getting  themselves  sod- 
denly  drunk. 

One  woman,  still  sober  enough  to  talk, 
said  that  In  good  times  she  made  as  much 
as  960  for  six  days  work  In  the  fields,  pick- 
ing beans  and  peppers,  but  now  work  was 
slack  because  cold  weather  had  retarded  the 
crops. 

"We've  got  to  pay  $10  a  week  for  these 
huts."  she  said.  "Last  week  the  water  was  up 
so  high  we  had  to  wade  to  the  door.  I  never 
would've  left  Carolina,  but  they  told  us  the 
rent  was  free." 

Someone  had  skinned  a  p>o8sum  In  front 
of  one  of  the  attacks,  then  left  the  meat 
for  the  files.  The  cadaver  of  another  skinned 
animal  floated  In  the  slough. 

A  man  who  introduced  himself  as  "Hobo 
Bob"  reeled  out  of  the  canteen  and  proudly 
produced  an  old  photo  that  showed  him 
with  a  wine  bottle  In  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
In  the  other,  a  cigarette  dangling  from  lips 
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creased  In  a  grtn.  He  said  he  was  sending 
the  photo  to  a  cousin  in  South  CaroUna.  to 
show  the  relaUve  what  a  happy  Ufe  mlgranU 

"'^afa  Hobo  Bob."  he  laughed,  patting 

the  photo. 

Retrieving  a  cardboard  box  from  his  shack. 
Hobo  Bob  offered  visitors  some  cold  grits 
mixed   with   beans   and   fatback. 

smith's  Camp  is  one  of  60  or  70  accommo- 
dations for  migrants  around  Immokalee. 
Other  camps  seem  less  appalling  in  physical 
appearance  but  hold  a  greater  potential  for 
human  degradation  and  misery  because  they 
swarm  with  children. 

UNEMPLOTMENT  HEAVT 

Albert  Lee.  an  energetic  young  Negro  who 
heads  the  local  antlpoverty  project,  the 
Community  Civic  Workers,  said  it  was  a  bad 
season  for  migrants,  with  heavy  unemploy- 
ment. ^^       .. 

Immokalee,  a  town  of  3.000  near  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Everglades,  normally  has  a 
mld-wlnter  population  of  12.000  migrants, 
he  said,  but  now  there  were  only  aljout 
10.000.  Many  who  normally  wintered  in  Im- 
mokalee had  gone  to  Texas  Instead. 

Immokalee  Is  in  Collier  County.  Many  well- 
to-do  retired  people  live  in  Naples,  the 
county's  biggest  community,  and  this  ele- 
ment, plus  the  big  farm  owners,  have  Insured 
a  highly  conservative  county  government. 

The  ooxuity  has  a  long  history  of  snubbing 
Federal  aid,  even  during  the  Depression  era, 
and  In  recent  years  the  county  commissioners 
have  stoutly  rejected  the  food  distribution 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Today  Collier  County  offers  neither  direct 
food  distribution  nor  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. MlgranU  who  run  out  of  money  here 
are  out  of  luck. 

How  do  they  keep  alive  Mr.  Lee  was  asked. 

He  said  he  had  received  on  Christmas  Eve 
$500  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  Instructions  were  that  the 
money  could  be  distributed  only  for  emer- 
gency food. 


PINCHING    AND    PINCHING 

"Now  I've  got  a  few  dollars  left,"  he  said, 
••but  I've  been  pinching  and  pinching  and 
pinching." 

He  explained  how  he  made  the  money  last. 
He  was  doling  out  $1  a  day  per  person  to  the 
most  desperately  hungry,  then  cutting  them 
off  after  14  days. 

•That's  It."  he  said.  "After  14  days  It  they 
can't  get  handouts  from  the  neighbors  they 
don't  eat." 

Two  young  lawyers  from  the  O.E.O.- 
flnanced  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program.  T.  Michael  Poster  and  William 
F.  Dow  3d,  said  that  their  organization  had 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  Federal  food  sent 
Into  CoUler  County. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Foster  wrote  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman, 
telling  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the 
labor  camps,  reporting  the  refusal  of  Collier 
County  to  participate,  like  most  Florida 
counties,  in  making  food  surpluses  available 
to  the  poor,  and  pleading  for  Intervention. 

Km  I' VIM  or  COTJNTT  AISBS 

Washington  did  nothing.  Congress  had 
authorized  the  O.E.O.  to  take  over  the  distri- 
bution of  food  m  the  poorest  counUes. 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not 
partlclpaUng.  But  Collier  County  was  not 
poor  enough  to  qualify;  the  median  annual 
family  Income,  thanks  to  the  wealthy  Gulf 
Coast  resorts,  was  $4,673  a  year. 

••I've  seen  hunger  in  Immokalee  as  bad  as 
In  Latin  America."  said  Mr.  Dow,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  and  Columbia,  "yet  the  CoUler  Coun- 
ty commissioners  always  say  the  problem 
doesn't  exist,  that  the  county  always  looks 
after  Its  own  "worthy  poor'." 

Observers  noted  that  the  rural  admonition, 
••root  hog,  or  die,"  seemed  to  express  the 
commission's  attitude  toward  migrants.  They 
recalled  that  at  a  hearing  last  Augxist  Vice 


Chairman  A.  C.  Hancock  warned:  "There 
are  thoae  sttttng  with  their  hands  out  wait- 
ing to  be  fed.  and  that's  a  situation  w» 
won't  go  for."  ....  .,  ., 

Other  officials  expressed  the  fear  that  if 
migrants  were  given  food  they  would  not 
work.  Others  thought  that  free  food  would 
drive  the  comer  grocery  into  bankruptcy. 

Immokalee,  which  calls  Itself  the  ••water- 
melon capital  of  America."  U  a  flat,  sprawl- 
ing dusty  town  where  people  of  different 
colors,  black,  brown,  red  and  white,  live  In 
strict  residential  segregation.  Smith's  Camp, 
out  in  the  swamp,  is  all  black,  but  there  are 
several  other  Negro  camps  Inside  the  town. 

These  are  In  '•The  Quarters,"  an  area  that 
contains  not  only  the  Negroes  but  "Utopian 
of  concrete-block  huts  occupied  by  Mexican- 
Americans.  Outside  "The  Quarters,"  scattered 
around  the  rest  of  the  town,  are  camps  for 
white  migrants.  A  few  score  Seminole  In- 
dians live  m  grass  huts  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  community. 

RENT   OP    $10    TO    $20    A    WEEK 

Most  of  the  camps  are  clusters  of  wooden 
shanties,  concrete  huts,  trailers.  Rents  range 
frcMn  $10  to  $20  a  week,  plus  utilities.  Flush 
toilets  are  a  rarity,  most  camps  providing  a 
communal  latrine.  Regardless  of  the  color  of 
the  occupants,  the  camps  appear  universally 
mean  and  squalid. 

Mrs.  Angela  Spencer,  38,  and  two  small 
pallid  children  occupied  a  trailer  in  one  of 
the  white  camps. 

•I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  three  days 
work  this  week,"  she  said. 

She  said  she  had  been  averaging  two  and 
one-half  days  of  work  a  week,  earning  $25, 
out  of  which  she  had  to  pay  a  baby  sitter  $3. 
The  rent  was  $15.  That  left  $7  for  food  and 
all  other  expenses.  She  owed  $19  In  back  rent, 
she  said,  and  $100  In  doctor's  bills. 

There  was  a  platter  of  green  beans  and 
hominy  on  the  stove.  Clouds  of  files  wheeled 
about.  The  refrigerator  was  empty  except  for 
three  sticks  of  margarine,  a  partly  empty 
bottle  of  milk  and  a  box  of  powdered  milk. 

She  had  been  helped  from  Albert  Lee's 
meager  allotment  of  cash,  as  had  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Conner,  an  attractive  blonde  who  Uved 
In  another  white  camp  and  was  10  days  out 
of  the  hospital  after  delivering  a  baby  girl. 
Her  husband  had  abandoned  her. 

••We  were  real  desperate,"  Mrs.  Conner 
said  of  herself  and  the  baby.  ••If  It  weren't 
for  my  friends,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  make  it." 


LIKES    MICHIGAJJ    BEST 

Mrs.  Conner  said  she  had  been  migrating 
from  Florida  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  back  for 
the  last  four  years,  following  the  spring 
strawberry  crop  to  northern  Florida,  then 
Arkansas.  Illinois  and  Michigan;  picking 
Michigan's  blueberries,  peaches  and  grapes 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall,  then  go- 
ing back  to  Immokalee  for  winter  tomatoes, 
peppers  and    'cukes,"  or  cucumbers. 

She  liked  Michigan  best,  she  said.  I>ecau8e 
migrants  got  free  quarters  there.  In  Im- 
mokalee her  rent  was  $20  a  week,  and  she 
had  just  about  run  out  of  the  money  she 
had  received  from  Albert  Lee. 

"Whether  she  feels  well  or  not,  she's  gotta 
go  to  work,"  Mr.  Lee  said. 

•I  got  to  do  something,"  Mrs.  Conner 
agreed. 

Down  in  The  Quarters,  an  elderly  black 
named  James  Kelley  and  his  yellow  dog.  Lady, 
found  a  way  to  beat  the  rent.  A  tolerant  crew 
leader  had  let  them  take  over  an  old  aban- 
doned bus. 

Mr.  Kelley,  a  diabetic  whose  fingers  were 
gnarled  and  disfigured,  was  wearing  two 
pairs  of  pants  against  the  cold.  An  unvented 
oil  beater  had  been  Installed  near  the  front 
of  the  bus.  and  he  had  to  keep  a  window 
open  to  avoid  suffocation  from  the  fumes. 

He  and  Lady  slept  on  piles  of  rags  near 
the  rear,  where  there  was  a  little  cookstove. 
The  only  food  visible  was  a  pan  of  fatback 


and  some  pieces  of  fish  heavily  salted  for 
preservation.  Mr.  Kelley  said  he  had  not 
worked  in  eight  months,  but  he  seemed 
happy.  He  had  Just  received  $7  from  Mr.  Lee. 

TEN    CHILDaEN    IN    HUT 

In  a  black  camp  near  Mr.  Kelley's  bus. 
Mrs  Pauline  Milton  and  10  children  were 
crammed    into    a    two-bedroom-and-kltchen 

but.  .        .     _  , 

••Me  and  two  of  the  little  ones  sleep  In  this 
bed,"  said  Mrs.  Milton,  "and  there  were  two 
beds  m  the  other  room  and  one  In  the  kitch- 
en for  the  rest." 

She  had  worked  two  days  that  week,  earn- 
ing $11.05  each  day.  and  paying  $2  a  day  for 
baby  sitters. 

•I  couldn't  afford  to  give  them  breakfast, 
she  said,  surveying  the  hungry  brood,  "but 
we  had  boiled  beans,  rice  and  potatoes  for 
lunch,  and  I'll  give  them  the  same  for  sup- 

per."  .     .     , 

Mrs.  Milton  Is  one  of  a  comparatively  few 
migrants  eligible  for  county  welfare,  for  she 
has  lived  In  Immokalee  for  seven  years.  She 
said  she  had  applied,  but  had  been  told 
that  her  application  would  take  30  to  45 
days  to  process. 

Of  all  the  ethnic  groups,  the  Mexican- 
Americans  probably  suffered  moat  during 
times  of  hunger,  Mr.  Dow  said  as  he  drove 
past  "Utopian  Homes'"  Some  of  the  Mexi- 
cans had  tried  to  alleviate  the  bleakness  oy 
planting  flowers  around  the  huts. 

•Mexicans  are  proud,"  Mr.  Dow  explained, 
"and  feel  they  are  violating  cultural  mores 
If  they  ask  for  help." 

Mr  Poster  said  that  the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Health  had  denied  the  existence  of 
widespread  malnutrition  In  Collier  County. 

PARASITIC    INFECTION    CITED 

••People  are  hungry,  no  one  can  quibble 
about  that."  he  Insisted.  "And  there  Is  a 
tremendously  high  Incidence  of  parasitic  in- 
fection." ^  .  . 
Last  March  the  state  health  board  Issued 
a  report  saying  that  a  team  of  doctors  had 
"closely  observed"  some  migrant  children  at 
play  or  In  schools  and  clinics  and  that  ••none 
had  gross  signs  of  malnutrition." 

The  report  said  that  pellagra,  a  severe 
dietary  deficiency  disease,  had  been  noted 
but  only  In  "known  chronic  alcoholics." 

In  riposte,  friends  of  the  migrants  released 
next  day  the  results  of  clinical  examinations 
of  23  migrant  farm  children  of  Immokalee 
by  the  Variety  Children's  Hospltel  of  Miami. 
The  sampling  uncovered  38  clinical  dis- 
eases m  the  23  children,  ranging  from  pneu- 
monia to  worms. 

The  hospital's  executive  director.  Gerald 
W  Prawley.  described  the  findings  as  ••rather 
incredible  ...  a  most  extraordinary  mor- 
bidity rate'^  and  concluded:  ""The  migrant 
population  must  be  about  the  most  under- 
privileged in  the  naUon.  at  least  In  terms  of 
medical  attention." 

In  a  few  weeks  Collier  County  will  feel 
the  spotlight  of  national  publicity.  The 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  nnd 
Human  Needs  Is  making  this  county  Its  first 
stop  on  a  tour  of  suspected  hunger  areas. 

The  committee  Is  seeking  information  on 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  food  programs 
to  reach  millions  of  poor  Americans. 


Mr.  GOODELIi.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  Senators  in  urging  full  funding  of 
the  budget  amotmt  requested  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs.  The  amount  of  $100,- 
000  or  40  percent  has  been  cut  from  the 
budget  estimate.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amoimt  will  be  restored. 

At  stake  in  this  question  of  funds  for 
the  Senate  committee  investigating  him- 
ger is  much  more  than  an  amotmt  of 
money.  What  is  at  stake  Is  people,  hun- 
gry and  malnourished  people. 

Mr.  President,  when  was  it  that  this 
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country  first  recognized  the  problem  of 
hunser  and  the  needs  of  huncry  people, 
both  at  home  and  abro«d?  It  will  be  said 
that  stirplus-dlspoeal  food  programs  be- 
gan In  1935  and  that  they  have  been 
added  to  In  degree  and  Und  since  that 
time. 

But  when  was  It  that  studies  were  un- 
dertaken to  leam  the  extent  of  hunger 
In  this  country:  to  understand  the  con- 
sequence of  hunger  on  a  child,  a  family, 
community,  and  this  nation?  What  do 
we  know  of  world  hunger  and  its  con- 
sequences? 

In  1967  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  forecast  famine  and 
mass  starvation  throughout  the  world  in 
the  years  to  come. 

In  1967,  a  team  of  doctors  returning 
from  Mississippi  told  Congress  that  they 
had  fotmd  hunger  approaching  starva- 
tion. They  described  the  health  of  the 
poor  children  as  "pitiful,"  "alarming," 
"unbelievable,"  and  "appalling,"  even 
though,  as  they  pointed  out,  Mlaslssippi 
reached  a  higher  percentage  of  its  poor 
with  food  programs  than  other  States. 
To  these  physicians,  the  conditions  were 
"shocfctag." 

In  th&t  same  year  1967.  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee I  heard  testimony  regarding  ef- 
fects of  hunger  on  mental  development, 
on  motivation,  on  physical  development, 
Ulness  and  life  expectancy.  I>urlng  testi- 
mony. Dr.  Joseph  English  of  the  Office 
for  Health  Affairs,  OEO,  raised  a  thought 
which  Is  equally  relevant  today.  He  men- 
tioned the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  its  language  about  the  rights  of  life. 
And  he  said : 

Today  we  wonder,  as  far  aa  the  poor  are 
concerned,  Lf  tbat  statement  doesn't  have 
something  to  do  with  their  right  not  to  have 
their  live*  whittled  away  by  lUneaa. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since 
then,  and  with  time  more  evidence  has 
come  to  light  on  hunger  and  the  mental 
and  physical  illness  It  breeds. 

In  1968.  "Hunger,  U.S.A."  was  pub- 
lished and  we  heard  that  substantial 
numbers  of  newborn,  who  survive  the 
hazards  of  birth  and  live  through  the 
first  month,  die  between  the  second 
month  and  their  second  birthday  from 
causes  which  can  be  traced  directly  and 
primarily  to  malnutrition;  protein  dep- 
rivation between  the  ages  of  6  months 
and  a  year  and  one-half  causes  perma- 
nent and  irreversible  brain  damage  to 
some  young  infants;  and  nutritional 
anemia,  stemming  primarily  from  pro- 
tein deficiency  and  iron  deficiency,  com- 
monly ranges  from  30  to  70  percent 
among  children  from  poverty  back- 
grounds. 

While  this  report  on  hunger  designated 
256  coimtles  in  20  States  as  "emergency 
hunger  counties,"  and  found  over  10  mil- 
lion Americans  malnourished,  it  also 
charged:  "there  is  a  shocking  absence  of 
knowledge  in  this  country  about  the  ex- 
tent and  severity  of  malnutrition." 

Last  year  in  an  effort  to  find  out  more 
about  nutrition  needs  of  our  people,  I 
worked  in  the  House  with  Representa- 
tive Thomas  Polxt  to  form  a  bipartisan 
"Coalition  to  Help  Malnourished  Amer- 
icans." We  asked  for  public  hearings  in 
the  House  on  the  extent  of  hunger  In 


this  country  and  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining what  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove and  reform  our  programs  to  meet 
this  problem. 

We  also  asked  the  House  to  approve 
a  Presidential  Commission  on  Hunger 
with  authority  to  study  hunger  smd  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  Nation.  Hearings 
were  held  and  the  House  passed  our 
bill  to  establish  a  Himger  Commission. 

While  the  House  called  for  a  Hunger 
Commission,  the  Senate  established  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  to  further  investigate  the  nutri- 
tion needs  of  our  people. 

Last  year,  I  served  as  a  member  of 
this  select  committee.  I  have  followed 
testimony  before  this  committee,  both 
then  and  now,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  vi- 
tally Important  work  it  is  doing. 

While  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
coimtry  and  abroad,  recent  studies  have 
shocked  the  country  with  facts  we  did 
not  know.  Dr.  Arnold  Schaefer,  Director 
of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey,  re- 
ported his  Initial  findings  to  the  Senate 
.select  committee  in  January.  A  siu-vey 
based  on  12.000  individuals  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  found  people  suffering  from 
what  is  described  by  doctors  as 
•kwashiorkor"  and  "marasmus" — com- 
mon in  Biafra  today  but  not  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Schaefer  said  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  any  such  cases. 

I  asked  Dr.  Schaefer  about  the  1968 
questionnaire  addressed  to  county  health 
officers  in  what  have  been  termed  "hun- 
ger counties."  Many  county  health  of- 
ficers had  expressed  amazement  that  the 
county  had  been  designated  as  a  "hun- 
ger" area.  Dr.  Schaefer  commented  that 
only  nutritionists  can  detect  anything 
but  the  grossest  malnutrition.  Others  not 
trained  to  detect  tissues  swollen  by 
caloric  deprivation,  may  miss  this  sign 
of  malnutrition.  Meanwhile  unmet  nutri- 
tion needs  remain  unmet.  Still,  there  are 
at  least  10  million  Americans  living  on 
diets  having  less  than  two- thirds  of  the 
minimum  nutrients  required  for  good 
health. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  tills  time 
to  review  a  number  of  studies,  reports, 
and  assessments  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition to  outline  what  we  know  about 
hunger  and  what  we  do  not  know. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  factfind- 
ing visit  to  Nigeria  and  Biafra.  I  was 
accompanied  by  a  team  of  leading  experts 
to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
critical  problems  of  starvation  in  this 
area.  This  team  Included:  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer,  noted  Harvard  nutritionist.  Dr. 
Roy  Brown,  a  leading  pediatric  epidemi- 
ologist. Dr.  George  Axlnn.  an  expert  in 
tropical  agriculture,  and  Mr.  Oeorge 
Orick  who  has  lived  and  worked  in 
Nigeria  for  6  years. 

What  does  hunger  mean  to  the  people 
in  Nigeria  and  Biafra?  Hunger  means 
irreversible  mental  and  physcial  damage 
for  some;  for  millions  of  others  hunger 
means  death. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  main- 
tenance of  present  relief  efforts  will  hold 
future  starvation  deaths  to  far  fewer 
than  the  million  deaths  in  the  past  6 
months.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
present  efforts  are  so  Inadequate  that 
without    dramatically    increased    relief. 


more  Blaf  rans  will  die  of  starvation  in 
the  next  6  months  than  In  the  past  6 
mcHiths. 

These  are  the  kind  of  facts  that  the 
world  needs  to  know.  This  week  I  shall  be 
presenting  a  report  on  starvation  In  Bi- 
afra in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  facts. 

Similarly,  facts  of  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try must  be  known.  And  investigation 
into  causes — be  they  poverty,  ignorance, 
or  both — and  consequences  must  con- 
tinue. 

How  often  must  we  hear  and  read 
about  hunger  as  a  "nutritional  catas- 
trophe" and  described  as  "shocking,"  "a 
national  disgrace,"  in  fact  an  inexcusable 
disgrace  before  this  means  anything? 
How  often  must  we  be  warned  of  world 
hunger  as  "a  world  crisis"  before  it  seem.s 
real?  And  how  long  must  it  take  before 
we  do  something  more  about  hunger  and 
the  inhumanity  of  man  to  man?  Doin^ 
something  means  both  investigating 
hunger  and  eliminating  it. 

In  Simday's  New  York  Times,  head- 
lines read:  "Hunger  in  America:  Staik 
Deprivation  Haunts  a  Land  of  Plenty: 
Many  Denoimce  Reports  as  Lies  but  Tour 
of  Negro  Shanties  in  Beaufort  County. 
S.C,  Yields  Grim  Evidence."  Monday,  we 
read  "Poverty  Leaves  Migrants  Prey  to 
Disease."  Today,  the  Times  reports  that 
there  Is  not  starvation  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  but  that  there  is  real  malnutrition 

Tlie  administration  has  recognized  the 
need  to  speed  Government  action  against 
the  problem  of  hunger  in  this  coimtry.  It 
has  called  for  Improved  and  expanded 
mettns  to  attack  this  problem  through  co- 
operative efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies. 

During  the  week,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  will  be  reviewing  evidence  on 
himger  and  malnutrition  in  efforts  to 
establish  the  facts  and  to  contribute  to 
action  against  hunger. 

Today,  we  ask  only  that  this  select 
committee  be  allowed  to  continue  Its  in- 
vestigation with  funds  necessary  to  carry- 
out  its  important  work. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lzgislativz  Clehk.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (.Mr.  Ellender) 
proposes  an  amendment,  on  page  3,  line 
21,  to  strike  "$150,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  amoimt  "$165,000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  will  show  that  I  acquiesced  in  the 
organization  of  this  committee,  and  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  a  member  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee,  as  I  see 
it,  is  to  explore  a  certain  condition  that 
exists  all  over  the  country,  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  can  be  made  wiser,  and 
adopt  a  course  of  action  based  on  the 
facts  that  may  be  discovered  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

When  this  budget  was  presented  to  the 
committee  for  study,  I  objected  to  the 
item  for  consultants.  We  had,  originally, 
provided  $90,000  to  hire  consultants.  It 
was  my  view  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  in 
this  oese  we  do  not  need  consultants. 

I  cannot  understand  why  they  are 
thought  to  be  needed.  We  know  what 
the  problem  Is.  My  idea  Is  to  get  it  set 
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out  In  black  and  white,  get  it  under- 
stood by  the  people  so  that  a  pubUc  policy 
can  be  developed,  so  that  more  food 
and  more  funds  can  be  provided  to  take 
care  of  the  situation. 

Mr  President,  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  this  field.  I  coauthored, 
in  1940  I  think  it  was,  the  school  lunch 
program.  That  program,  in  my  book, 
has  worked  well;  and  the  reason  why 
it  has  worked  well  is  because  of  the 
complete  cooperation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  the  counties,  and  the  munici- 
palities in  which  the  program  is  in  oper- 
ation. 

But  although  that  program  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  now  for  well  over 
20  years,  the  States  that  are  complain- 
ing loudest  now.  in  the  Northeast,  have 
never  seen  fit  to  provide  this  program 
in  their  schools. 

It  was  said  that  many  of  the  school 
districts  in  the  United  States  could  not 
afford  to  buy  the  necessai-y  equipment 
to  feed  the  school  children,  although 
most  of  the  districts  in  the  South  were 
able  to  find  the  funds.  Tht  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Congress  met  that 
situation  by  providing  authority  for 
these  districts  that  complain  that  they 
do  not  have  the  money  to  obtain  the 
necessary  money  through  the  Federal 
Government.  But  even  with  all  of  that 
money,  there  are  districts,  particularly 
in  the  cities  of  the  Northeast,  though  in 
other  places  also,  where  the  school  lunch 
program  is  not  in  effect.  It  has  not  taken 
root  in  those  areas. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  those  areas 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  laws  on  the 
statute  books,  a  good  deal  of  the  starva- 
tion which  they  speak  of  could  have  been 
alleviated. 

In  addition  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  recommended  the  food  stamp 
program  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  good  program.  It  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  many  years,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  believe  Congress  has 
been  somewhat  derelict  in  not  providing 
at  least  the  moneys  that  we  authorized. 
Last  year,  as  I  recall,  there  was  an  au- 
thorization of  more  than  $250  million, 
but  just  imder  $200  million  was  provided. 
If  Congress  had  provided  the  full  sum 
that  was  authorized,  many  of  the  States 
with  malnutrition  could  have  relieved 
much  of  that  problem,  simply  by  apply- 
ing for  funds  in  order  to  incorporate  the 
program  at  the  local  level. 

This  morning,  we  had  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  what  lack  of  cooperation  at  the 
local  level  means.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  the 
Union  in  which  every  county  has  applied 
for  and  obtained  a  food-stamp  program. 
They  have  it. 

But  somehow,  the  people  at  the  local 
level  will  not  cooperate  to  the  extent  that 
they  should. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
lack  of  food  and  the  starvation  in  South 
Carolina  that  we  heard  about  this  morn- 
ing could  have  been  alleviated  by  the  lo- 
cal people,  if  only  they  had  followed  and 
tried  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  providing  food  stamps  for  the 
people. 


Under  the  regulations,  a  family  receiv- 
ing a  mere  $3  of  income  can  obtain  in 
exchange  for  it  food  stamps  amounting 
to  a  total  of  $48.  It  was  stated  this  morn- 
ing that  some  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  although  the  programs  were  es- 
tablished in  every  county,  did  not  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  blame  the  local 
people  for  that,  particularly  as  to  two 
coastal  counties  that  were  discussed  this 
morning.  We  had  a  State  senator  from 
that  area,  and  he  complained.  So  did  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  complain  that  the  program  was 
there,  but  the  people  did  not  know  about 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  they  did 
not  know  ibout  it  was  a  laxity  on  the  part 
of  the  local  administrators  in  not  making 
the  information  available  to  the  people 

there. 

The  food-stamp  program  is  a  good 
program  and  it  is  very  simple  to  ad- 
minister. The  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides the  printed  stamps  to  the  State. 
It  makes  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
funds  necessary  for  each  county  of  that 
State.  And  each  county  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  these  stamps  are  sold  to 
people  entitled  to  them. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago.  a  person  with 
$3  can  get  $48  w6rth  of  food  stamps. 
And,  as  a  rule,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provides  that  a  family,  in  oider 
to  be  entitled  to  the  stamps,  must  spend 
at  least  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
spent  for  food  in  the  previous  month. 
In  other  words,  if  a  family  spent  $25 
for  food  this  month,  they  must  spend 
that  same  amount  next  month.  And  if 
they  do,  they  will  get  from  50  to  70  per- 
cent more  to  spend  by  way  of  the  food- 
stamp  program.  And  I  am  confident  that 
if  the  people  of  South  Carolina  whom  we 
heard  from  this  morning  would  simply 
administer  the  food-stamp  plan  as  they 
should,  we  would  have  less  people  going 
hungry  in  that  area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  addressing  myself  to 
the  pending  amendment,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago.  I  went  along  with  the  investiga- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  ex- 
pose this.  However,  I  cannot  see  my 
way  clear  to  having  $90,000  of  the  ap- 
propriated money  used  to  employ  con- 
sultants. Why,  we  have  a  survey  being 
made  today  by  HEW  in  14  different 
States.  And  most  of  the  evidence  we 
are  able  to  obtain  up  to  now  was  fur- 
nished to  us  by  HEW  through  investiga- 
tions made  in  the  States  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  and  some  investigations  that 
are  now  being  made  in  the  Northeast. 
We  are  obtaining  from  the  studies 
made  by  HEW  all  the  information  we 
desire  in  order  to  expose  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  areas  in  the  United 
States  in  which  people  lack  food.  After 
all.  that  is  all  we  desire  to  know. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it 
would  mean  that  the  committee  would 
obtain  all  of  the  money  it  asks  for  travel 
and  all  other  expenses  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  $85,000  or  $90,000  that  they 
ask  for  consultants. 

I  think  that  with  the  $165,000  that  my 
amendment  would  provide  we  could 
easily  make  the  trips  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
suggests— trips  to  Massachusetts,  Florida, 


South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States— to  expose  conditions  in 
those  localities  so  that  Congress  can  in 
turn  leam  about  the  problem  and  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  a  solution.  Per- 
haps some  Indian  reservations  might 
be  visited. 

We  have  today  our  Extension  Service 
which  is  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  have  in  the  Extension  Service 
the  county  agents.  We  have  ladies  in- 
volved in  home  economics  who  take  care 
of  providing  information  to  families  con- 
cerning how  to  cook  and  do  other  things 
in  the  home. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  waiting  a 
whole  year  to  meet  that  problem,  v.e 
could  devise  some  ways  and  means  now 
by  which  the  Extension  Service  could  be 
used  at  this  time  in  order  to  tell  the 
housewife  what  quality  of  food  to  serve. 
We  had  several  doctors  testify  before 
us.  Some  of  them  said  that  they  could 
write  out  a  prescripition  as  to  what  food 
was  necessary  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country.  They  said  that  they  could  pre- 
scribe diets.  If  that  can  be  done  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
Extension  Service  could  be  easily  used 
to  disseminate  the  information  that  is 
furnished  concerning  what  makes  up 
proper  diet  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Then,  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram enlarged  to  the  point  where  all  of 
the  food  necessary  for  a  balanced  diet 
is  provided— and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  States— we  can  start  now  to  ame- 
liorate some  of  the  conditions  .com- 
plained of  today. 

If  we  wait  another  year  for  the  report 
of  the  committee,  a  lot  of  people  will 
suffer  in  the  meantime,  if  the  conditions 
are  as  has  been  testified  to  in  South 
Carolina. 

I  want  to  conduct  the  hearings.  I  want 
to  go  into  the  lield  and  listen  to  what  the 
local  people  have  to  say.  I  want  to  start 
on  the  program  now.  We  do  not  need  any 
consultant  to  tell  us,  in  my  view,  whether 
there  is  starvation  here  or  there.  We  can 
go  out  and  find  it.  We  can  travel  around, 
and  we  have  the  necessary  funds  to  do 
that. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  my  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  committee  will  obtain  all 
the  necessary  money  with  the  exception 
of  that  for  the  employment  of  consul- 
tants. We  can  certainly  use  the  facili- 
ties of  the  HEW.  A  lot  of  people  work  for 
HEW  all  over  the  country.  We  can  ob- 
tain information  from  them  simply  by 
asking  them  to  come  before  the  commit- 
tee. And  we  can  obtain  information  from 
traveling  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  get 
along  with  this  matter.  I  feel  confident 
that,  with  the  $165,000,  by  December  of 
this  year  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  final 
report.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  make 
a  preliminary  report  as  soon  as  possible 
to  provide  ways  and  means  of  starting 
a  program  at  this  time  ih.stead  of  waitinp; 
until  the  expiration  date  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
subject.  I  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
school-lunch  program  as  well  as  the 
food-stamp  program.  What  we  really 
need  now  is  to  have  the  States  utilize 
the  tools  now  at  hand  in  order  to  alle- 
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vlate  conditions  in  their  own  States. 
What  we  need  is  a  program  of  intensive 
education,  using  the  public  schools,  the 
school -lunch  program,  HEW,  and  all  the 
other  programs  already  on  the  statute 
boolcs 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  rejected 
this  afternoon.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
has  served  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  The  record 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  his 
concern  for  the  disadvantaged  and  hun- 
gry of  our  Nation,  which  he  has  stated 
so  well  this  afternoon,  has  been  etched 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  country.  He 
is  a  man  of  compassion. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  who  heard  him 
and  know  of  his  work  in  the  field  know 
that  he  is  deeply  concerned  and  dis- 
tressed about  those  who  live  in  hunger 
in  our  country. 

However,  I  think  the  Issue  before  the 
Senate  is  whether  the  Senate  Is  going  to 
face  up  to  what  is  a  national  issue  and 
a  national  problem,  or  whether  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  going  to  follow  the 
sugge«tk>n  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  take  a  half  step  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  we  must  provide  reasonable  and 
adequate  funds  to  do  the  kind  of  Job 
that  should  be  done  In  this  field,  the  kind 
of  Job  outlined  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr   McGovEm«>. 

The  Senate  must  face  up  to  the  issue. 
We  must  realize  that  the  problems  of 
hunger  are  really  national  in  scope,  and 
that  In  not  recognizing  this  fact  2  years 
ago.  the  Senate  failed  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  know  that  during  the  past  2  years 
the  Senate,  through  tlie  work  of  this  and 
other  committees,  has  focused  on  this 
problem.  There  is  a  great  need.  The  prob- 
lem Is  not  simply  one  of  individual  star- 
vation in  different  parts  of  our  country. 
There  Is  solid  evidence  that  mass  mal- 
nutrition exists  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion— not  only  In  the  southern  parts  of 
our  coimtry  but  also  in  the  Northeast, 
and  even  in  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

This  committee  is  really  attempting  to 
come  to  the  root  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem— not  as  HEW  is  attempting  to  do. 
As  useful  and  as  Important  as  the  in- 
vestigations of  HEW  are,  they  are  de- 
signed largely  to  examine  the  extent  of 
malnutrition  in  certain  areas.  This  com- 
mittee is  attempting  to  find  out  where 
the  bottleneck  is — whether  it  is  in  the 
Federal  programs,  whether  it  is  in  State 
activity  or  Inactivity,  whether  it  is  in 
Inefficient  administration  at  the  local  lev- 
el, the  committee  is  also  attempting  to 
determine  how  extensive  the  problems  of 
malnutrition  are  In  this  Nation.  We  musti 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  committee  is 
the  appropriate  committee  to  find  them. 

We  are  too  rich  and  too  powerful  a 
nation  to  let  people  starve.  Yet  people 
aie  starving  In  our  own  land,  and  the 
Senate  has  only  Just  begun  to  recognize 
the  problem  and  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibUlUes. 

A  year  ago.  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee   on   Nutrition   and   Human 


Needs  was  established,  the  prevailing  at- 
titude in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Nation  at 
large  was  that  there  was  no  need  to 
study  hunger  in  America,  oecause  hunger 
was  not  a  significant  problem  in  this 
country.  We  now  know  otherwise,  as  a 
result  primarily  of  the  deeply  disturbing 
facts  already  presented  to  the  committee 
in  its  hearings  held  last  December  and 
January.  The  issue  we  face  today  is 
whether  the  committee  is  to  be  funded 
at  a  level  adequate  to  continue  its  im- 
portant activities  for  the  remainder  of 
1969. 

The  committee  was  established  in  July 
196A,  and  a  total  of  $25,000  was  appro- 
priated to  fund  its  initial  operations  for 
the  4-monr.h  period  October  1968  to  Jan- 
uary 1969.  The  committee  has  requested 
S250.000  to  continue  its  activities  in  1969. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  reduced  this 
amount  to  $150.000 — a  cut  of  40  percent. 
I  believe  that  this  dra.stic  cut  should  be 
restored,  and  that  the  committee  should 
be  funded  at  the  full  level  it  has 
requested. 

To  dnto,  the  committee  has  held 
significant  hearings  that  clearly  demon- 
strate thr  need  for  a  thorough  study  of 
hunger  in  this  country.  In  December 
198C.  Mie  committee  received  testimony 
f'om  a  series  of  nutrition  experts,  who 
provided  a  broad  general  analysis  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  children.  Their  testimony  contained 
numerous  sharp  criticisms  of  our  present 
inadequate  efforts  in  this  area,  partic- 
ularly the  Federal  food  stamp  and  com- 
modity programs.  Extensive  testimony 
was  also  heard  on  the  present  and 
potential  role  of  private  industry  in 
helping  to  meet  the  problem.  One  of  the 
most  candid  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee noted  the  surprise  with  which 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  greeted  the  discovery  of  a 
serious  problem  of  hunger  in  his  State, 
and  his  immediate  and  urgent  efforts  to 
remedy  the  problem. 

Only  yesterday.  Secretary  Pinch,  of 
the  I>epartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Secretary  Hardin,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  better  efforts  by 
their  agencies  to  study  and  eliminate  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  the  Nation.  Their 
comments  give  strong  impetus  to  the 
need  for  continuing  and  expanding  the 
activities  of  the  Nutrition  Committee. 

As  these  preliminai-y  hearings  made 
painfully  clear,  the  Federal  Government 
has  had  no  articulated  national  policy  on 
nutrition  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War 

Further  hearings  were  held  by  the 
committee  in  January  of  this  year. 
Several  officials  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration explained  the  roles  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  in  com- 
bating malnutrition.  Dr.  Thomas  Bry- 
ant. Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  furnished  the 
committee  with  an  income  analysis  in 
which  he  concluded  that  12  to  15  million 
citizens  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
comes too  low  to  purchase  an  adequate 
daily  diet. 

In  addition,  the  committee  also  heard 
extensive  testimony  in  January  on  the 
recent  report  of  the  National  Nutrition 


Sur\'ey.  In  this  report,  which  presented 
preliminary  findings  on  malnutrition  in 
selected  low-income  areas  in  four 
States — Texas,  Louisiana,  New  York,  and 
Kentucky — the  committee,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Nation  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  sericiKs 
problems  confronting  modem  America, 
both  rural  and  urban,  and  are  in  no  sense 
problems  unique  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world. 

Until  the  Nutrition  Committee  began 
to  investigate  these  problems,  most 
Americans  were  completely  unaware 
that  the'r  fellow  citizens  in  the  hollows 
of  Appalachla,  the  tenements  of  Harlem, 
the  Indian  reservations  of  Arizona,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  country  are  sul- 
ferlng  because  they  do  not  have  enoufih 
food  to  eat. 

Some  people  have  scoffed  at  the  com- 
mittee's investigations.  They  claim  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  study  hunger.  After 
all,  it  is  said,  anyone  who  does  not  have 
enough  food  in  these  times  of  prosperity 
must  be  too  lazy  to  work  for  it. 

That  view  is  false,  and  demonstrably 
so.  The  Nutrition  Committee  received 
evidence  that  malnutrition  and  8tar%'a- 
tion  may  lead  to  physical  and  mental 
defects  in  childhood  that  endure 
throughout  the  lives  of  the  persons  af- 
fected. Equally  tragic,  we  have  learned 
that  in  many  communities  in  the  Na- 
tion, the  food  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  operates  to  alleviate  hunger 
is  ineffective  because  of  poor  administra- 
tion, insufficient  funds,  or  both. 

Before  the  Nutrition  Committee  began 
its  investigations,  many  people  who  wero 
aware  of  the  problem  of  hunger  insisted 
that  it  was  confined  to  certain  very  lim- 
ited areas  of  the  country.  Now  we  know 
that  even  In  States  like  New  York,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Massachusetts  there  are 
chronic  conditions  of  malnutrition. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  allowed 
people  to  believe  that  In  this  land  oi 
plenty,  no  one,  or  almost  no  one,  is  suf- 
fering the  way  we  now  know  many  of 
our  citizens  suffer. 

We  have  simply  ignored  the  problem. 

Certainly  there  is  more  information 
about  malnutrition  that  must  be  uncov- 
ered. The  American  people  need  to  know 
the  miserable  nutrition  conditions  that 
exist  for  many  of  our  people,  and  the.v 
need  to  know  the  urgent  steps  that  can 
and  must  be  taken  to  improve  these  con- 
ditions. To  do  less  would  be  to  violate 
the  basic  moral  and  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  societj'  is  founded. 

Although  little  information  is  pres- 
ently available  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
sults that  can  be  achieved  by  reducing 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  sub- 
stantial evidence  is  available  from  sur- 
veys of  other  nations.  Numerous  exam- 
ples have  k>een  cited  by  Alan  Berg  in  his 
perceptive  recent  article  "Malnutrition 
and  National  Development"  in  the  Jour- 
nal Foreign  Affairs^ 

When  malnutrition  was  relieved  in 
southeast  Brazil.  Improved  health  and 
life  expectancy  of  the  workers  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  fivefold  Increase 
in  productivity  compared  to  nutrition- 
ally deficient  areas  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 

Workers  on  the  Pan-American  High- 
way showed  a  threefold  Increase  in  pro- 
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ductlvlty  within  a  few  months  after  their 
diet  was  upgraded  to  three  weU-balanced 

dally  meals.  . 

A  study  in  Guatemala  estimated  that 
the  average  cost  of  hospitalization  re- 
sulting from  malnutrition  was  more  than 
50  times  the  annual  cost  of  preventing 
the  malnutrition  in  the  first  place. 

A  study  of  the  old  East  African  Car- 
rier Corps  showed  that  improved  nutri- 
tion produced  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
absenteeism  and  hospitalization  due  to 
illness,  as  well  as  a  similar  reduction  m 
the  accident  rate  among  employees. 

In  India,  at  least  1  million  cases  of 
blindness  caused  by  vitamin  A  deficiency 
could  have  been  prevented  by  a  few  pen- 
nies each  year  for  supplemental  diets. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  total  economic 
loss  due  to  berl  berl— based  on  produc- 
tion and  manpower  loss  and  health 
costs— was  estimated  at  over  $11  million 

per  year.  . 

Experimental  enrichment  of  nee  m 
seven  mimlcipalities  of  Bataan  produced 
a  70-  to  90-percent  decline  in  berl  berl. 
In  Newfoundland,  compulsoi-y  enrich- 
ment of  flour  produced  a  40-percent  de- 
crease in  infant  mortality. 

These  dramatic  lesults  in  other  nations 
offer  important  guidelines  along  which 
investigation  and  research  should  be 
conducted  in  the  United  States. 

Preliminary  results  from  the  National 
Nutrition  Survey  in  parts  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  show  that  many  people  are 
suffering  from  high  risk  nutrition  defi- 
ciencies comparable  to  those  found  m 
other  areas  of  tlie  world. 

In  testimony  received  by  the  Nutrition 
Committee,  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer  re- 
ported that  the  Survey  showed  an  alarm- 
ing prevalence  of  characteristics  asso- 
ciated with  undernomished  population 
groups.  According  to  Dr.  Schaefer,  the 
most  widespread  nutritional  problem  in 
the  areas  he  studied  is  multiple  nutrient 
deficiency,  in  which  a  combination  of 
essential  ingredients  is  missing  from  the 
diet.  It  is  shocking  to  realize — but  impor- 
tant to  recognize— that  problems  in  the 
poverty  groups  in  the  United  States  seem 
to  be  very  similar  to  those  encountered 
in  developing  countries. 

Among  the  ^eciflc  findings  of  the  nu- 
trition survey.  Dr.  Schaefer  reported  the 
following  results : 

Three  and  one-half  percent  of  children 
1  to  3  years  old  have  retarded  bone 
growth. 

Seven  cases  of  marasmus  and  kwash- 
iorkor were  found  in  the  States  surveyed. 
Previously,  it  was  believed  that  these  se- 
vere dlet-deficlency  diseases  existed  only 
in  certain  areas  of  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  Asia. 

Fifteen  percent  of  those  studied  re- 
quire medical  treatment  to  alleviate 
marked  anemia. 

Up  to  33  percent  of  those  studied 
suffered  critical  vitamin  deficiencies. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  the  sample  stud- 
ied had  serious  dental  problems. 

The  most  shocking  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire problem  of  hunger  in  America  is  the 
failure  of  our  governments.  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  to  provide  adequate 
food  for  our  own  citizens  at  the  very 
time  we  are  mounting  extensive  nutrition 
programs  in  other  countries. 


For  example,  fortified  milk  has  been 
shipped  to  hungry  people  in  Asia  by  our 
Government  for  several  years.  But  untu 
last  simimer,  fortified  milk  was  not  in- 
cluded in  food  packages  for  Americans 
who  received  commodity  food  packages 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Fortified  milk  is  available  in  retail  mar- 
kets today  only  at  a  considerably  higher 
cost  than  nonfortlfled  milk. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
Over  30  years  ago,  milk  fortified  with 
vitamin  D  was  sold  at  no  extra  cost  to 
the  American  consumer.  Because  forti- 
fied milk  was  easily  available  to  all 
American  families  in  the  1930's,  the  de- 
bilitating children's  bone  disease,  nckets. 
was  essentially  eliminated  for  a  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans.         ^  ,^    „ 

Now  the  picture  has  changed.  The  Nu- 
trition Survey  vmcovered  at  least  18  cases 
of  rickets  in  the  population  groups  stud- 
ied Although  these  findings  are  only 
preliminary,  they  are  deeply  disturbing, 
because  they  raise  grave  doubts  about  the 
validity  of  our  entire  nutrition  program. 
It  is  not  enough  to  launch  such  programs. 
We  must  also  monitor  them  closely  to 
guarantee  that  they  are  administered 
efficiently  and  that  their  goals  are 
achieved.  ^  ^  ,        .     ,  ^„^ 

Perhaps  the  most  wasteful  part  of  our 
failme  to  properly  feed  our  citizens  is  the 
immense  loss  of  human  ability  due  to 
mental  retardation  caused  by  malnutri- 
tion In  his  testimony  before  the  Nutri- 
tion committee.  Dr.  Charies  Lowe  stated 
that  nutrition  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant keys  to  normal  mental  development 
of  infants  and  children.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  nutrition  during  the  first  2 
to  4  vears  of  life  may  determine  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  individual  for 
his  entile  life. 

According  to  Dr.  Lowe,  evidence  from 
several  sources  proves  that  when  a  fetus 
receives  insufficient  nutrition,  the  infant 
is  born  small  and  his  brain  fails  to  func- 
tion at  normal  levels.  In  fact,  the  nutri- 
tionally deficient  infant  is  likely  to  be 
born  prematurely.  As  many  as  50  percent 
of  premature  infants  grow  to  maturity 
with  an  intellectual  ability  below  that 
which  would  be  expected  when  compared 
with  normal  infants  of  the  same  age. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  malnutri- 
tion on  mental  development,  sifrnificant 
correlations  have  been  shown  between 
malnutrition  and  reduced  physical 
growth  and  life  expectancy,  as  well  as 
increased  susceptibUity  to  a  wide  range 
of  childhood  and  adult  diseases.  The 
study  of  malnutrition  is  thus  likely  to 
have  major  significance  for  many  other 
basic  programs  of  Federal  assistance  in 
areas  to  which  we  have  long  committed 
substantial  funds — areas  such  as  educa- 
tion health,  and  employment.  I  believe 
that  the  cost  of  combating  malnutrition 
will  be  far  less  in  the  long  run  than  the 
cost  of  combating  the  consequences  of 
malnutrition  under  our  existing  pro- 
grams. .       ^     . 

The  presence  of  malnutrition  durmg 
the  early  years  of  life  constitutes  a  dan- 
ger not  only  to  the  individual  child,  but 
also  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  mUlions  of  children  grow  to 
adult  life  compromised  in  intellect  be- 
cause we,  in  this  rich  land,  have  failed 
to  feed  them.  Our  goal  must  be  the  total 


elimination    of    malnutrition.    We   can 
tolerate  nothing  less. 

The  feeding  of  our  children  Is  a  press- 
ing national  emergency.  All  our  current 
efforts  hardly  measure  up  to  the  chal- 
l6ns6. 

Wliat  can  be  done  to  meet  the  need? 
Pending  completion  of  the  Nutrition 
Committee's  study,  no  definitive  solution 
can  be  reached.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
suggest  certain  prellminaiy  guidelines. 
To  begin,  we  can  follow  the  precedents 
established  in  our  overseas  aid  programs: 
reorient  eating  habits  by  nutrition  edu- 
cation at  all.  levels,  encourage  local  par- 
ticipation and  implementation  In  nutn- 
tlon  programs,  establish  the  necessary 
local  agencies  to  perpetuate  the  programs 
once  external  sponsorship  is  ended. 

The  food  hidustry  can  help  to  make 
such  programs  work.  It  has  the  financial 
resources  to  do  so.  In  1965  the  food  in- 
dustry was  the  second  laigest  manufac- 
turing group  in  the  country,  with  a  value 
of  manufactured  products  in  excess  of 
$23  billion  and  a  net  Income  before  taxes 
of  over  $14  billion. 

Moreover,  the  food  industry  has  the 
technical  knowledge  of  food  production 
and  research  and  its  members  are  mas- 
ters at  the  art  of  food  distribution.  As 
evidence  we  can  cite  the  industry's  suc- 
cess In  producing  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate and  other  nutrient  supplements  for 
developing  countries  such  as  "Vltasay  " 
in  Hong  Kong,  "Pronutro"  in  South 
America,  and  "Incapurina"  in  Latin 
America.  These  illustrations  "concern 
only  food  supplements,  but  the  lesson 
learned  can  be  applied  to  nutrition  as  a 
whole,  as  an  indication  of  the  critical 
role  that  the  food  industry  can  play  in 
determining  the  success  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  other  sisnificant  steps  that 
can  be  taken.  We  can  utUize  local  food 
stores  and  supermarkets  not  only  as  dis- 
tributive agencies,  but  also  as  educa- 
tional arenas.  We  can  assure  that  our 
basic  Federal  food  support  programs  are 
operative,  particularly  the  food  stamp 
and  commodity  distribution  prosrani.<;. 
We  can  involve  schools,  churches,  civic 
organizations,  and  community  action 
programs.  We  can  educate,  distribute, 
improvise,  and  feed.  In  .sum,  we  can 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  have 
not  only  the  food  but  the  knowledge  and 
imagination  to  Insure  that  none  in  our 
land  go  hungry-.  To  do  so.  wo  must  de- 
velop a  strong  and  creative  program, 
spurred  by  government  and  private  in- 
dustry working  together.  To  fail  is  to 
court  disaster.  Not  to  trj'  is  cowardly.  To 
succeed  is  to  open  new  vistas  of  national 
productivity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  has  used  its  initial  funds  wisely 
and  effectively.  The  crucial  question  now 
Is  whether  the  Senate  will  allow  the 
committee  to  build  on  the  extraordi- 
nary foundation  it  has  already  laid.  The 
committee's  request  for  $250,000  for  the 
remainder  of  1969  represents  an  entirely 
reasonable  extension  of  its  operations.  I 
believe  that  the  reduction  to  S150.000 
made  by  the  Rules  Committee  is  wholly 
im justified.  In  its  brief  existence,  the 
Nutrition  Committee  has  amply  demon- 
strated its  high  level  of  competence  to 
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InTcstlcate  a  problem  that  ha«  been  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  one  of  Um  moat 
serious  in  our  society.  The  eommlttoe  has 
made  an  excellent  bednnlnc.  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  permitted  to  continue  its  ac- 
tivities at  the  full  funding  level  it  has 
requested. 

It  is  not  enough .  however,  for  the  Sen- 
ate merely  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
committee.  We  must  also  tjUce  this  op- 
portunity to  go  on  record  with  strong 
support  of  the  kind  of  responsible  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  committee. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  malnutri- 
tion and  starraticHi.  and  that  we  are 
dedicating  ourselves  to  do  something 
about  them.  We  must  demonstrate  also 
that  where  local  government.  State  gov- 
ernment, and  Federal  Qovemment  are 
failing  to  respond,  these  facts  will  be 
rooted  out  as  well. 

This  issue  is  of  great  importance  and 
great  slgnlfic&nce.  I  believe  the  issue  Is 
much  more  basic  and  fundamental  than 
simply  the  restoration  of  funds.  It  Is 
essential  for  the  Senate  Itself  to  go  on 
record  as  recognising  that  hunger  is  a 
national  problem,  and  that  we  are  going 
ip  sol^e  It. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
be  rejected  and  that  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  w^l  be  restored. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
committee  was  not  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial treatment  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Thirty-seven  money  resolutions  were 
presented  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  21  of  them  were  reduced  from  the 
amount  requested. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  was  cut  $145,400,  and  that  was 
accepted  by  the  chairman.  So  no  special 
treatment  was  given  to  any  one  com- 
mittee. 

Senate  Resolution  68  as  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  authorize  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $250,000  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  for  a  complete  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  suid 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and 
health. 

During  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  $25,000  was  authorized  to  ini- 
tiate the  inquiry,  of  which  $13,437  was 
expended. 

I  believe  I  should  emphasize  that.  But 
it  had  some  bearing  on  how  much  the 
committee  thought  would  be  necessary 
for  the  committee  to  complete  the  task 
it  set  out  to  do. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  the  resolution  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $250,000  to  $150,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $100,000. 

It  was  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  that  $150,000,  rep- 
resenting a  reducticm  of  $100,000  from 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
would  be  sufficient  to  conduct  the  11- 
month  study  Involved.  In  reaching  this 
decision,  the  majority  in  no  way  mini- 


mized the  importance  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter involved  or  dl4>l*yed  any  lack  of 
sympathy  whatsoever  for  the  wocihy  ob- 
jectives encompassed  under  Senate  Res- 
olution 6S. 

In  all  candor,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  amount  which 
should  be  provided.  There  was  sentiment 
in  the  Rules  Committee  to  allow  the  full 
$250,000.  and  there  was  also  sentiment 
to  reduce  the  amount  drastically  below 
the  $150,000  finally  approved. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
when  I  say  that  if  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  during 
the  course  of  the  coming  year,  finds  that 
additional  funding  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  comprehensive  program  and  a  res- 
olution for  additional  money  is  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  it  will  be  given 
prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration. 

I  made  that  statement,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  at 
the  time  this  resolution  was  reported. 
We  have  done  that  time  and  time  again 
when  a  committee  exhausted  Its  funds 
and  requested  additional  funds,  and  they 
are  provided  with  additional  funds  if 
they  can  show  the  need. 

Let  it  be  abundantly  clear.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  not  insensitive  to  prob- 
lems of  human  deprivation  or  unwilling 
to  do  anything  to  correct  them.  I  think 
even  casual  examination  of  my  record 
of  support  for  realistic  programs  designed 
to  cope  with  those  problems  will  attest 
to  that. 

I  do  not  think  hunger  has  a  place  in 
the  midst  of  our  affluence  where  there 
are  workable  ways  to  eliminate  It.  While 
others  may  disagree,  I  think  school  lunch 
programs,  the  food  stamp  plan,  and  food 
distribution  arrangements  have,  where 
properly  handled,  accomplished  a  good 
deal  toward  that  end.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  say  that  this  has  completely  cured 
the  problem,  either. 

It  may  well  be  that  other  steps  are 
necessary,  and  I  welcome  any  new  ideas 
or  practical  solutions  which  will  be  of 
additional  beneSt,  whetlier  they  come 
from  a  Senate  study  or  from  other 
sources. 

I  have  not  at  any  time  made  light  of 
either  the  scope  of  the  problem  or  the 
projected  Senate  study,  nor  have  I  at- 
tempted to  starve  it  financially. 

The  facts  are  these: 

Just  before  the  Senate  adjourned  last 
fall,  the  select  committee  presented  a 
request  for  $115,000  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  cover  the  period  through  Jan- 
uary 31  of  this  year.  The  request  was 
trimmed  to  $25,000,  of  which  only  a  little 
more  than  $13,400  had  been  used  when 
the  allotment  period  expired. 

Several  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee have  told  me  they  felt  the  $250,000 
requested  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
was  considerably  too  high  a  figure  and 
more  than  could  be  used  efficiently  and 
economically.  Some  other  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  were  given  the 
same  Information. 

As  chairman,  and  having  only  one  vote, 
I  recommended  the  $150,000  figure  sub- 
sequently adopted  after  several  members 
had  proposed  smaller  amounts. 

I  felt  that  a  higher  amount  than  $150,- 
000  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Rules 


Committee  majority  in  the  absence  of 
firm  evidence  that  plans  for  the  study 
were  far  enough  along  to  Insure  need 
for  the  full  requested  figure  during  the 
budget  period. 

If  the  study  progresses  to  the  point 
that  the  necessity  for  more  money  can 
be  shown,  I  will  support  such  a  supple- 
mentary request. 

I  hope  Uie  study  will  proceed  rapidly 
and  effectively  and  will  clearly  spotlight 
not  only  the  scope  of  the  needs  but  also 
the  best  ways  of  meeting  it.  I  think  it  is 
more  In  the  cure  than  the  diagnosis  that 
the  question  of  spending  level  is  really 
pertinent. 

I  should  like  to  remind  Senators  that 
when  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  con- 
siders resolutions  requesting  funds  for 
studies  aiul  investigations,  it  considers 
each  individual  request  against  the 
backdrop  of  all  of  the  others  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
overlapping  of  particular  investigations. 
In  addition  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  two  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  will  be  carry- 
ing on  somewhat  similar  studies  during 
the  coming  year. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  Senator  RiBicorr, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization,  of  the  Committee  on 
Goveriunent  Operations,  emphasized 
that  his  subcommittee,  during  the  com- 
ing year,  would  concentrate  on  the  21 
separate  departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved in  health  care  in  America.  Sena- 
tor Yarborouch,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Health,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  also  plans 
to  make  an  Intensive  study  of  health 
problems  and  legislation  related  thereto. 

In  reducing  the  amounts  requested  by 
all  three  of  the  committees  planning  to 
study  the  health  needs  of  our  Nation,  it 
was  the  thought  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
that  close  coordination  among  them 
could  bring  about  a  measure  of  economy 
In  their  admittedly  worthwhile  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  often  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia supports  an  appropriation  greater 
than  that  recommended  by  the  appro- 
priate committee.  Today,  however,  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN)  has  made  a  good 
case.  I  am  impressed  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  has  a  termination 
date.  In  view  of  all  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  figure  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGover.n)  seeks  is 
not  an  unreasonable  one,  and  I  shall 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  things  about  the  pending  res- 
olution which  cause  me  concern. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  has  given  leadership  on 
matters  of  nutrition  and  food  so  fat  as 
the  foreign  segments  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  help  are  concerned.  He  was,  as 
we  all  know,  the  administrative  head  of 
the  F(X)d-for-Peace  Agency — or  what- 
ever Its  name  was  at  the  time — for  2 
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yean.  I  have  tried  to  cooperate  very  fully 
«ltii  talm  In  ttiat  regard. 

Insofar  as  tbe  domestic  sector  i«  oon- 
oemed  I  f^t  that  my  dlsUngulslied 
chairman,  tbe  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
has  been  not  only  most  generoa  but 
most  practical  and  fair  In  seeking  to  deal 
with  that  aspect  of  the  problem.  He  al- 
ready stated  for  the  Reco«»  what  Is  a 
fact,  that  he  has  been  over  the  years  the 
father  of  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
father  of  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
he  has  been  the  father  of  all  the  refine- 
ments of  the  school  lunch  program  which 
have  enabled  us  in  recent  years  to  apply 
funds  to  enable  poorer  districts  to  have  a 
greater  portion  of  the  funds  without 
matching  Federal  funds  as  normal  dis- 
tricts have  been  required  to  do.  He  has 
been  responsible  also  for  seeing  that  they 
get  the  equipment  they  need  such  as  re- 
frigerators, and  stoves  of  every  kind  by 
j^eral  payments  for  that  equipment. 

In  the  conferences  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  similar  committee 
of  the  House  year  after  year  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  go  to 
bat  for  the  more  liberal  handling  of  this 
particular  field. 

When  he  puts  out  a  note  of  warning 
here,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  certainly 
want  to  listen  to  him  because  he  Is  the 
one  who  has  led  the  Senate  so  far  in 
this  field  and  led  it  ably,  well,  and 
compassionately. 

Having  said  that.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  imderstand,  and  I  hope  Members 
of  the  Senate  understand,  that  there  is 
a  fight  going  on  between  two  Federal 
agencies  as  to  who  will  be  the  principal 
handler  of  this  program  in  the  Federal 
field.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  the  principal  handler  of  legislation 
I  have  mentioned  and  other  legislation 
which  I  can  mention  and  I  think  that  by 
and  large  it  has  done  a  good  job.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  been  trying  to 
get  hold  of  that  program. 

All  of  us  In  the  Senate  remember  that 
only  last  year  the  other  body  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  passed  a  bill  which 
would  have  set  up  a  much  larger  and 
much  more  poorer  managed  program, 
which  we  were  required  to  consider  here, 
which  we  allowed  to  operate  only  in  part 
and  only  by  adding  It  to  the  existing 
program.  I  remember  that  out  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  we  added  some  $50 
million  to  the  appropriations  which  had 
been  set  up  before  that  time  for  the  han- 
dling of  these  domestic  programs.  Ap- 
parently that  satisfied  for  the  moment 
those  in  the  other  body  who  insisted  that 
this  entire  field  be  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  am  one  who  does  not  want  to  see 
that  happen.  I  want  to  see  it  remain  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think 
the  department  which  handles  food  and 
the  Federal  subsidies  for  food,  which 
handles  section  32— which  Is  for  those 
who  handle  highly  perishable  crops  who 
do  not  have  price  supports — and  the  food 
stamp  program  and  other  programs  with 
which  they  have  experience,  should  con- 
tinue to  handle  those  programs. 

When  I  heax  in  this  Chamber  those 
who  support  this  appropriation,  who  ap- 
parently last  year  wanted  to  turn  this 


matter  ofrer  to  ttie  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  cannot  help 
bnt  bave  a  red  flag  eome  up  because  as 
far  as  I  am  eoneemed,  I  want  to  see  It 
remain  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  witii  to  call  attention  to  two  things 
and  I  shall  be  through  except  for  one 
matter  In  my  State  that  I  wish  to  men- 
tion. First,  if  Senators  will  turn  to  page 
5  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  they 
will  find  the  very  full  letter  so  ably  fur- 
nished by  my  able  friend  from  South 
Dakota,  who  I  have  said  in  his  absence 
has  given  leadership  in  foreign  food  pro- 
grams. He  mentions  section  32  fimds.  My 
State  produces  very  little  other  than  the 
fruit  crop,  the  vegetable  crop,  and  meats 
which  have  had  no  price  supports,  and 
they  want  no  price  supports  or  regimen- 
tation at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  anybody  else.  But  when  they 
have  heavy  surpluses,  they  like  to  have 
existing  fimds  to  take  those  surpluses  off 
the  market  and  to  put  them,  where  they 
can,  to  the  use  of  the  impoverished  people 
of  the  country,  and  that  is  what  has  been 
done. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  last  few  years, 
$100  million  was  used  out  of  that  fund  to 
take  care  of  excessive  red  meat.  At  an- 
other time.  $100  million,  or  approxi- 
mately that  amount — and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  remember  these 
two  occasions — was  used  to  take  over 
excessive  pork  supplies  and  those,  too, 
went  to  Impoverished  people  of  our  coun- 
try. There  were  other  occasions  when 
this  fimd  was  used  for  fruit  and  vege- 
table producers  who,  due  to  the  boun- 
ties of  nature  in  that  particular  year, 
produced  much  more  than  the  market 
needed  or  could  toke.  That  section  32 
fund  has  come  in  handy  to  take  surpluses 
off  the  market  and  put  them  Into  the 
school  lunch  fund  or  the  fund  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  impoverished  people 
generally  throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  reason  I  am  concerned  when  I 
see  section  32  mentioned  here  as  one  of 
the  things  being  considered  is  that  I  re- 
member two  Instances  in  the  last  few 
years  when  inroads  into  section  32  funds 
were  sought  to  be  made  by  those  thinking 
about  welfare  rather  than  those  In  the 
agricultural  field,  which  attempts  were 
unreasonable,  impractical,  and  violated 
provisions  of  the  Welfare  Act  which  they 
sought  to  increase. 

One  of  those  was  an  attempt  to  put 
all  of  the  food  stamp  program  into  the 
section  32  fund  with  the  admission  at 
the  time  they  were  doing  that — or  trying 
to  do  it.  because  we  were  able  to  defeat 

it that  they  were  expecting  to  build  up 

the  food  stamp  program  to  where  it 
would  use  up  all — every  bit — and  more, 
too,  than  is  foimd  annually  in  the  sec- 
tion 32  fund  program. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  occasion 
they  sought  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
reference  to  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram, to  take  it  over  entirely  into  the 
section  32  fund.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  each  time  they  were  departing  from 
the  objectives  of  section  32  and  were 
seeking,  instead,  to  go  into  fields,  pri- 
marily welfare  fields — good  fields,  fields 
which  I  had  supported  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  am  stiU  supporting,  but  which 


I  want  to  be  siqmM»ted  out  of  general 
revenue  funds  rather  than  ImpoverMi- 
ing  the  fund  set  up  to  take  care  of  the 
great  majority  of  agricultural  producers. 
Mr.  President,  whettier  the  Senate 
realizes  it  or  not,  a  great  majority  of  the 
agricultural  producers  and  agricultural 
production  does  not  have  regular  support 
prices  from  the  Federal  Government  but 
does  exist  under  its  own  initiative  and 
needs  help  only  when  it  has  surpluses 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  whole  crop  or  the  whole  product. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  am  disturbed 
because  I  see  that  section  32  is  one  of  the 
sources  which  is  being  examined  in  con- 
nection with  this  search,  particulariy 
when  I  see  that  in  asking  for  this  first 
appropriation,  some  Senators  seem  to 
think  that  welfare  should  supersede  agri- 
culture even  in  the  handUng  of  a  fund 
which  is  set  up  primarily  for  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture  and  has  always  been 
so  considered  and  stated  to  be  by  the 
terms  of  the  very  act  that  set  It  up. 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me 
momentarily? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contributions  and  for  his 
concern  about  this  matter,  and  to  as- 
sure him  that  I  recognize  him  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  section 
32  programs  and  the  commodity  pro- 
grams. I  can  assure  him  that  before  we 
would  make  any  final  recommendations 
relating  to  that  program,  we  would  cer- 
tainly consider  the  suggestions  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  who  has  handled 
the  program  for  many  years.  I,  for  one. 
have  a  very  special  appreciation  of  his 
knowledge  and  any  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice he  might  have  to  offer  to  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  that  program. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  I  thank  my  dear 
friend.  As  usual  he  is  kind,  courteous, 
and  thoughtful;  but.  I  am  just  afraid 
that  this  committee  is  plaiming  to  put 
welfare  ahead  of  agricultural  needs,  and 
I  must  voice  that  opinion  at  this  time  as 
we  consider  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  thing  which 
causes  me  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  is  on 
page  7  of  the  committee  report  as  taken 
from  the  memorandum  attached,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  to  the  letter  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovzrji)  . 
On  page  7  appears  part  3  which  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  examine.  It  is  that 
part  which  I  would  feel  reluctant  to  see 
the  committee  given  any  authority  over. 
I  read  for  the  Record  that  pait  3,  Mr. 
President : 


3.  The  roU  of  the  private  sector.— The 
committee  will  also  assess  the  present  and 
possible  future  roles  ot  the  food  processing 
Industry  and  other  private  for-profit  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  In  meeting  nu- 
trition and  other  basic  needs,  including  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  and  restraints  on  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  study  would  cover  the 
following   topics: 

The  fortification  of  exlsUng  foods  and 
development  of  new  foods  to  meet  the  nutri- 
tion needs  of  the  poor,  including  existing 
etrorts  of  the  food  industry  alone  and  In 
cooperation  with  AID  and  USDA; 

I  do  not  know  why  AID  was  brought 
into  It  except  for  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
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has  haul  previous  experience  with  it  in 
great  measure  while  he  was  administer- 
ing the  Food  for  Peace  program. 

Continuing  to  read: 

The  packaging,  advertising,  and  marketing 
of  preaent  foods  and  the  effect  of  food  In- 
dustry practices  upon  tbe  poor: 

Political  and  economic  restraints  upon  food 
manufacturers: 

Federal  regulations  affecting  food  fortifica- 
tion: and 

The  future  development  of  local  food  proc- 
essing businesses  and  agricultural  coopera- 
tives and  the  extent  to  which  such  endeavors 
have  and  can  meet  the  needs  of  low-Income 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  one  could  not  give  a 
broader  ticket  to  the  committee  to  delve 
into  everything  that  has  to  do  with  food 
production  and  processing — that  is,  after 
the  food  has  been  harvested  from  the 
fields — than  would  be  given  by  this  for- 
mula which  is  stated  in  the  memorandum 
prepared  by  and  furnished  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dalcota. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  he  and  perhaps 
the  members  of  his  committee  thinic  they 
are  to  be  evangelists  in  the  food  field,  to 
discover  what  we  know  about  fortlflca- 
tlon  of  foods  and  why  we  do  not  know 
moref  Vhy  we  are  not  doing  more;  why 
we  are  not  processing  more  foods:  why 
processing  businesses  are  succeeding  or 
are  not  succeeding:  why  agricultural  co- 
operatives are  succeeding  or  why  they  are 
not  succeeding:  or  why  all  of  them  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  feeding  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  feeling  is  that 
we  would  be  making  a  great  mistake  to 
give  this  general  license,  this  general 
ticket,  this  general  authorization  to  this 
very  able  committee,  because  it  goes  so 
much  further  than  the  announced  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution  and  the  an- 
nounced purposes  of  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I  shall 
make  no  further  arguments;  but  I  do 
want  to  comment  upon  a  matter  in  my 
own  State 

Yesterday.  I  noted  on  the  fi-ont  page 
of  the  New  York  Times — probably  a  bit 
of  propaganda  in  connection  with  this 
very  effort  the  Senate  is  discussing  to- 
day— an  article  written  by  a  reporter 
whose  name  is  stated  on  the  article  re- 
garding Immokalee  in  my  own  State,  and 
who  reported  very  terrible  conditions  ex- 
isting there. 

Let  me  say.  first,  that  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  the  com- 
mittee— because  we  are  certainly  going 
to  extend  it — to  send  whomever  they 
have  that  is  most  trustworthy  down 
there  and  check  into  what  is  going  on. 
If  anything  is  found  to  be  wrong,  then 
to  correct  it.  or  report  it  here  so  that 
it  can  be  corrected  here. 

I  have  no  disposition  at  all  to  cover 
up  anything  in  my  own  State. 

I  do  want  to  call  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  who  is  han- 
dling the  problem  of  migrants  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  so  ably  and  so  suc- 
cessfully, has  several  times  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  State  of 
Florida  had  done  more  than  States  that 
he  had  been  to  otherwise  in  connection 
with  such  things  as  housing  for  migrants, 
such  things  as  medical  supplies  and  hos- 


pitalization for  migrants,  and  such  things 
as  day -care  schools. 

I  bielieve  that  we  were  the  first  ones 
to  set  them  up.  I  remember  that  only 
last  year  my  dear  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy),  reported,  after 
a  trip  to  Florida,  that  he  found  and  gave 
high  praise  to  the  educational  Institu- 
tions set  up  in  Florida  to  take  care  of 
the  children  of  migrants.  I  Just  want 
tliose  things  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  repeat,  liowever.  my  invitation  to 
send  down  whomever  you  have  and  find 
out  what  the  truth  is  at  Immokalee. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  reading  that 
article,  that  the  reporter  was  concerned 
about  two  things  in  particular.  One  was 
that  lie  found  some  poor,  hungry,  ill-fed 
and  ill-housed  people,  whom  he  did  not 
describe  as  migrants,  but  who  I  am  sure 
were  migrants,  in  a  county  where  he  said 
the  average  income  per  family  was  $4,600 
and  wiiei-e  the  county  commissioners  had 
not  been  willing  to  install  a  food  stamp 
program  or  a  program  in  the  field  of 
general  commodity  distiibutlon.  Perhaps 
he  was  overlooking  the  fact  that  nil- 
grants  do  come  to  Florida  In  the  winter, 
just  like  everybody  else,  including  the 
Evangelists,  who  always  come  to  Florida 
in  the  winter;  and  they  come  to  Florida 
sometimes  before  the  work  is  available. 
Perhaps  that  might  have  been  the  case. 
I  cannot  state  anything  of  my  own 
knowledge,  because  while  I  was  In  Im- 
mokalee between  Christmas  and  New 
Years,  I  did  not  visit  the  migrants' 
homes.  I  did  see  some  migraiit  workers 
on  the  streets,  and  they  were,  apparently, 
well  fed.  healthy,  laughing,  and  happy, 
and  I  did  talk  to  some  merchants,  who 
thought  that  the  conditions  there  were 
excellent.  But  I  want  the  conditions, 
whatever  they  are.  to  be  explored  and 
reported. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  refers  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  It  is  the  second 
of  an  excellent  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Homer  Blgart.  I  also  ask  that  the  third 
article  of  the  New  York  Times  series  on 
Hunger  in  America,  describing  condi- 
tions in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORn.  as  follows: 

hunger  in  americv:  poverty  leaves 

Migrants  Pret  to  Disease 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

(Note. — The  second  of  a  series  of  .articles 
on  reports  of  hungai  In  the  United  States.) 

Immokalee.  FLA^Ten  miles  southwest 
of  here,  stning  out; like  garbage  along  the 
edge  of  a  cypress  s^amp  is  Smith's  Camp, 
a  gathering  place  tqf  some  of  the  migrant 
farm  workers  wWrflock  here  in  winter  to 
pick  the  vegetable  crops. 

It  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  wlndowless 
plywood  shacks,  all  wiUiout  tolleta  or  run- 
ning water,  all  painted  a  dull  green  and  all 
facing  a  dark  slough  ahoked  with  bottles 
and  trash. 

Some  distance  away  there  ore  thre«  small- 
er shacks,  two  of  them  privies,  the  third  a 
cold-water  shower.  None  shows  signs  of  re- 
cent use.  Pew  migrants  are  hardy  enough  to 
take  cold  showers  out  of  doors  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  even  in  Florida,  and  the  latrines 
are  unspeakably  filthy,  seats  and  floors 
smeared  with  dried  defecation.  So  the  people 
use  the  woods. 


A  spigot  planted  in  the  ground  provides 
water  for  the  shacks.  But  the  20  or  30  mi- 
grants who  live  here  say  the  water  is  foul 
smelling  and  foul  tasting.  The  only  apparen< 
amenity  is  the  naked  electric  light  bulb 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  each  shack. 

Such  a  place  is  Smith's  Camp,  its  condi- 
tion of  poverty  far  removed  from  the  showy 
affluence  of  nearby  Oulf  Coast  resorts  and 
its  people,  during  frequent  periods  of  un- 
employment, vulnerable  targets  for  hunger 
and  disease.  A  Senate  committee  Investi- 
gating hunger  will  be  in  the  area  March  10. 

GATHERED    IN    CANTEEN 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  a  visitor  found  mcst 
of  the  camp's  adult  population  assembled 
in  the  canteen.  The  migrants  had  Just  been 
paid,  apparently,  and  several  men  and  women 
were  finding  release  from  the  svirroundlne; 
squalor  by  getting  themselves  soddenly 
drunk. 

One  woman,  still  sober  enough  to  talk, 
said  that  in  good  times  she  made  as  much 
as  $60  for  six  days  work  in  the  fields,  pick- 
ing beans  and  peppers,  but  now  work  was 
slack  becau.se  cold  weather  bad  retarded  the 
crops. 

"We've  got  to  pay  $10  a  week  for  theie 
huts."  she  said.  "Last  week  the  water  was 
up  so  high  we  liad  to  wade  to  the  door.  I 
never  would've  left  Carolina,  but  they  told 
us  the  rent  was  free." 

Someone  had  skinned  a  possum  in  front  ot 
one  of  the  shacks,  then  left  the  meat  for 
the  flies.  The  cadaver  of  another  skinned 
animal  floated  In  the  slough. 

A  man  who  Introduced  himself  as  "Hobo 
Bob"  reeled  out  of  the  canteen  and  proudly 
produced  an  old  photo  that  showed  him  with 
a  wine  bottle  In  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other,  a  cigarette  dangling  from  llpo 
creased  in  a  grin.  He  said  he  was  sending 
the  photo  to  a  cousin  in  South  Carolina,  to 
show  the  relative  what  a  happy  life  migrants 
could  lead. 

"That's  Hobo  Bob."  he  laughed,  patting 
the  photo. 

Retrieving  a  cardboard  box  from  his  shack. 
Hobo  Bob  offered  visitors  some  cold  grlis 
mixed  with  beans  and  fatback. 

Smith's  Camp  is  one  of  60  or  70  accommo- 
dations for  migrants  around  Immokalee. 
Other  camps  seem  less  appalling  in  physicnl 
appearance  but  hold  a  greater  potential  for 
humaf!  degradation  and  misery  because  thc> 
swarm  with  children. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    HEAVY 

Albert  Lee.  an  energetic  young  Negro  who 
heads  the  local  antipoverty  project,  the  Coiii- 
mtinity  Civil  Workers,  said  it  was  a  bad  sea- 
son for  migrants,  with  heavy  unemployment. 

Immokalee,  a  town  of  3,000  near  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Everglades,  normally  has  .l 
midwinter  population  of  12,000  migrants,  he 
said,  but  now  there  were  only  about  10.0(Ki. 
Many  who  normally  wintered  in  Immokalee 
had  gone  to  Texas  instead. 

Immokalee  is  in  Collier  County.  Many  well- 
to-do  retired  people  live  in  Naples,  the  coun- 
ty's biggest  community,  and  this  elemeii'. . 
plus  the  big  farm  owners,  have  insured  a 
highly   conservative  county  government. 

The  county  has  a  long  history  of  snubbing 
Federal  aid.  even  during  the  Depression  era. 
and  in  recent  years  the  county  commissioner;, 
have  stoutly  rejected  the  food  distribution 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Today  Collier  County  offers  neither  direc: 
food  distribution  nor  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Migrants  who  run  out  of  money  here 
are  out  of  luck. 

How  do  they  keep  alive,  Mr.  Lee  was  asked. 

He  said  he  had  received  on  Christmas  Eve 
$500  from  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. The  Instructions  were  that  the  money 
could  be  distributed  only  for  emergency  food. 

PINCHING    AND    PINCHING 

"Now  I've  got  a  few  dollars  left,"  he  said, 
"but  I've  been  pinching  and  pinching  and 
pinching." 
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He  expUlned  how  he  made  the  money  lajt. 
He  was  doling  out  $1  a  day  per  person  to  the 
most  desperately  hungry,  then  cutting  them 
off  after  14  days.  ,^  ^^_ 

•That's  It."  he  said.  "After  14  days  if  they 
can't  get  handouts  from  the  neighbors  they 

don't  eat.".  /-»«■/% 

Two  young  lawyers  from  the  o.e.u.- 
ftnanced  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program.  T.  Michael  Foster  and  William 
r  Dow  3d,  said  that  their  organization  had 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  Federal  food 
sent  Into  Collier  County. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Poster  wrote  to  the  then 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  OrvUle  L.  Freeman, 
telling  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
labor  campB,  reporting  the  refusal  of  Collier 
County  to  participate,  like  most  Florida 
counties.  In  making  food  surpluses  available 
to  the  poor,  and  pleading  for  Intervention. 

ATTITUDE  OF  COOKTY  AIDES 

Washington  did  nothing.  Congress  had  au- 
thorized the  O.E.O.  to  take  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  in  the  poorest  counties,  which, 
lor  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  par- 
ticipating. But  Collier  County  was  not  poor 
enough  to  qualify:  the  median  annual  fam- 
ily income,  thanks  to  wealthy  GulX  Coast 
resorU,  was  $4,673  a  year. 

"I've  seen  hunger  in  Immokalee  as  bad  as 
in  Latin  America,"  said  Mr.  Dow,  a  gradxiate 
of  Yale  and  Columbia,  "yet  the  ColUer  Coun- 
ty commissioners  always  say  the  problem 
doeent  exUt.  that  the  county  always  looks 
after  its  own  •worthy  poor. " 

Obaer\er8  noted  that  the  rural  admonition, 
"root  hog,  or  die,"  seemed  to  express  the 
commission's  attitude  toward  migrants. 
They  recalled  that  at  a  hearing  last  August 
Vice  Chairman  A.  C.  Hancock  warned:  "There 
are  those  sitting  with  their  hands  out  wait- 
ing to  be  fed.  and  that's  a  situation  we  won't 
go  for." 

Other  officials  expressed  the  fear  that  If 
migrants  were  given  food  they  would  not 
work.  Others  thought  that  free  food  would 
drive  the  corner  grocery  into  bankruptcy. 

Immokalee.  which  calU  Itself  the    "water- 
melon capital  of  America,"  U  a  flat,  sprawl- 
ing,  dusty   town   where   people   of   different 
colors,  black,  brown,  red  and  white,  live  in 
strict  residential  segregation.  Smith's  Camp, 
out  in  the  swamp,  is  all  black,  but  there  are 
several  other  Negro  camps  inside  the  town. 
These  are  in  "The  Quarters."  an  area  that 
contains  not  only  the  Negroes  but    "Utopian 
Homes,"  a  group  of  concrete-block  huts  oc- 
cupied by  Mexican-Americans.  Outside    "The 
Quarters."  scattered  around  the  rest  of  the 
town,  are  camps  for  white  migrants.  A  few 
score' Seminole  Indians  live  in  grass  huts  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  community. 
RENT  orsioTOsao  a  week 
Most  of  the  camps  are  clusters  of  wooden 
shanties,  concrete  huts,  trailers.  Rents  range 
from  $10  to  $20  a  week,  plus  utilities.  Flush 
toilets  are   a  rarity,  most  camps  providing 
a  communal  latrine.  Regardless  of  the  color 
of  the  occupants,  the  camps  appear  unlver- 
sallv  mean  and  squalid. 

Mrs  Angela  Spencer.  38,  and  two  small 
pallid  children  occupied  a  trailer  in  one  of 
the  white  camps. 

"I  wa«  lucky  enough  to  get  three  days  work 
this  week."   she  said. 

She  said  she  had  been  averaging  two  and 
one-half  daj-s  of  work  a  week,  earning  $25 
out  of  which  she  had  to  pay  a  baby  sitter 
$3.  The  rent  was  $15.  That  left  $7  for  food 
and  all  other  expenses.  She  owed  $19  in 
back  rent,  she  said,  and  $!(»  In  doctor's 
bills. 

There  was  a  platter  of  green  beans  and 
hominy  on  the  stove.  Clouds  of  files  wheeled 
about.  The  refrigerator  was  empty  except 
for  three  sticks  of  margarine,  a  partly  empty 
bottle  of  milk  and  a  box  of  powdered  milk. 
She  had  been  helped  from  Albert  I^e-s 
meager  allotment  of  cash,  as  had  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Conner,  an  attractive  blonde  who  Uved 


in  another  white  camp  and  was  10  days  out 
trf  the  hospital  after  delivering  a  baby  girl. 
Her  husband  had  abandoned  her. 

"We  were  real  desperate,"  Mrs.  Conner 
said  of  herself,  and  the  baby.  "If  It  weren't 
for  my  friends.  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
make  it." 

UKES    MICHIGAN    BEST^/-v 

Mrs.  Conner  said  she  had  been  migrating 
from  Florida  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  back  for 
the  last  four  years,  following  the  spring 
strawberry  crop  to  northern  Florida,  then 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Michigan;  picking 
Michigan's  blueberries,  peaches  and  grapes 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall,  then  go- 
ing back  to  Immokalee  for  winter  tomatoes, 
peppers  and    cukes, "  or  cucumbers. 

She  likes  Michigan  best,  she  said,  because 
migrants  got  free  quarters  there,  in  Immo- 
kalee her  rent  was  $20  a  week,  and  she  had 
Just  about  run  out  of  the  money  she  had 
received  from  Albert  Lee. 

"Whether  she  feels  weU  or  not,  she"s  gotta 
go  to  work,"  Mr.  Lee  said. 

"I    got    lo    do    something,"    Mrs.    Connor 

agreed.  ,      .  ,     , 

Down  m  The  Quarters,  an  elderly  black 
named  Jamee  Kelley  and  his  yellow  dog. 
Lady  found  a  way  to  beat  the  rent.  A  tolerant 
crew  leader  had  let  them  take  over  an  old 
abandoned  bus. 

Mr.  Kellev,  a  diabetic  whose  fingers  were 
gnarled  and"  disfigured,  was  wearing  two  pairs 
of  pants  against  the  cold.  An  imvented  oil 
heater  had  been  installed  near  the  front  of 
the  bus,  and  he  had  to  keep  a  window  open 
to  avoid  suffocation  from  the  fumes. 

He  and  Lady  slept  on  piles  of  rags  near  the 
rear  where  there  was  a  little  cookstove.  The 
only  food  visible  was  a  pan  of  fatback  and 
some  pieces  of  fish  heavily  salted  for  preser- 
vation. Mr.  Kelly  said  he  had  not  worked 
m  eight  months,  but  he  seemed  happy.  He 
had  just  received  $7  from  Mr.  Lee. 


TEN  CHILDREN  IN  HUT 


In  a  black  camp  near  Mr.  Kelley's  bus, 
Mrs  Pauline  Milton  and  10  children  were 
crammed    into    a    two-bedroom-and-kitchen 

hut. 

•Me  and  two  of  the  little  ones  sleep  in  this 
bed,"  said  Mrs.  Milton,  '•and  there  are  two 
beds  in  the  other  room  and  one  in  the  kitch- 
en for  the  rest." 

She  had  worked  two  days  that  week,  earn- 
ing $11.05  each  day.  and  paying  $2  a  day  for 
baby  sitters. 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  give  them  breakfast, 
Che  said,  surveying  the  hungry  brood,  "but  we 
had  boiled  beans,  rice  and  potatoes  for  lunch, 
and  I'll  give  them  the  same  for  supper." 

Mrs  Milton  Is  one  of  a  comparatively  few 
migrants  eligible  for  county  weUare.  for  she 
has  lived  in  Immokalee  for  seven  years.  She 
said  she  had  applied,  but  had  been  told  that 
her  application  would  take  30  to  45  days  to 
process. 

Of  all  the  ethnic  groups,  the  Mexican- 
Americans  probably  suffered  most  during 
times  of  hunger,  Mr.  Dow  said  as  lie  drove 
past  "Utopian  Homes."  Some  of  the  Mexi- 
cans had  tried  to  alleviate  the  bleakness  by 
planting   flowers   around  the   huts. 

•Mexicans  are  proud,"  Mr.  Dow  explained, 
•and  feel  they  are  violaUng  cultural  mores 
if  they  ask  for  help."  „     .^      o»   . 

Mr  Poster  said  that  the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Health  had  denied  the  existence  of 
widespread  malnutrition  in  Collier  County. 

PARASITIC    INFECTION    CITED 

"People  are  hungry,  no  one  can  quibble 
about  that,"  he  insisted.  "And  there  is  a 
tremendously  high  Incidence  of  parasitic 
Infection." 

Last  March  the  state  health  board  issued 
a  report  saying  that  a  team  of  doctors  had 
"closely  observed"  some  migrant  children  at 
play  or  in  schools  and  clinics  and  that  "none 
had  gross  signs  of  malnutrition." 

The    report   said    that   pellagra,    a   severe 


dietary  deficiency  disease,  had  been  noted 
but  only  In  "known  chronic  alcoholics." 

In  riposte,  friends  of  the  migrants  released 
next  day  the  results  of  clinical  examinations 
of  23  migrant  farm  children  of  Immokalee 
by  the  Variety  Children's  Hospital  of  Miami. 
The  sampling  uncovered  38  clinical  dis- 
eases in  the  23  children,  ranging  from  pneu- 
monia to  worms. 

•nie  hospital's  executive  director,  Gerald 
W.  Frawley,  described  the  findings  as  "rather 
incredible  ...  a  most  extraordinary  mor- 
bidity late"'  and  concluded:  "The  migrant 
population  must  be  about  the  most  under- 
privileged in  the  nation,  at  least  in  terms  of 
medic.il  attention." 

In  a  few  weeks  Collier  County  will  feel  the 
.spotlight  of  national  publicity.  The  Senate 
select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  is  making  this  county  iU  first  stop  on 
a  tour  of  suspected  hunger  areas. 

The  committee  is  seeking  information  on 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  food  programs  to 
roach  millions  of  poor  Americans. 


Hunger  in  America:    Mississippi  Delta 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

(Note.— The  third  of  a  series  of  articles 

on  reports  of  hunger  in  the  United  States.) 

•Vazoo  City.  Miss. — 'Tliey  aren't  starving. 

really,  but  they  are  undernourished  as  hell." 

Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  a  Jackson  pediatrician 

and  civil  rights  leader,  made  this  diagnosis 

during  a  recent  \lsit  to  Negro  homes  in  the 

Delta. 

The  degree  of  hunger  among  Delta  Negroes 
has  been  a  political  issue  ever  since  April, 
1967.  when  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  and  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania  toured  the  Delta  and  reported 
that  many  people  were  "slowly  starving." 

Indignant  denials  came  from  the  white  es- 
t'.blishment.  The  general  response  was  "we 
treat  our  niggers  fine."  Dr.  Shirley  recalled. 
Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  reportedly  de- 
scribed as  "fat  and  shiny""  every  Magnolia 
State  Negro  that  met  his  eye. 

The  issue  flared  up  anew  after  a  team  of 
doctors  headed  by  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Wheeler 
of  Charlotte,  N.C..  reported  to  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  a  widespread  and  "des- 
perate"' need  for  food  and  medical  care. 

The  Federal  food  programs  were  not  only 
inadequate,  ihey  said,  but  were  run  by  local 
authorities  with  flagrant  political  or  racial 
bias  The  doctors"  indictment  was  harsh:  "It 
is  unbelievable  to  us  that  a  nation  as  rich 
as  ours,  with  all  its  technological  and  scien- 
tific resotirces.  has  to  permit  thousands  and 
thousands  of  children  to  go  hungry,  go  sick, 
and  die  grim  and  prematiwe  deaths."" 

"Hiough  many  people  may  think  first  of 
Mississippi  when  the  subject  of  hunger  comes 
up  the  state  actually  has  a  good  record  of 
participation  in  Federal  food  programs.  Every 
one  of  its  82  counties  is  enrolled  in  either 
food  stamps  or  direct  commodity  distribu- 
tion a  better  record  than  New  York,  where 
six  counties  (Sullivan.  Rockland,  Putnam, 
Chenango.  Ontario  and  Otsego)  do  not  par- 
ticipate and  have  no  plans  for  Joining  the 
food  programs. 

Nor  are  the  Delta  counties  the  hungriest 
in  the  land.  Stomachs  of  reservation  Indi- 
ans are  probably  emptier  more  often  than 
stomachs  of  Delta  blacks. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Americans  are 
chronically  hungry.  The  best  educated  guess 
comes  from  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bryant,  assistant 
dUector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  Health  Affairs. 

According  to  Dr.  Bryant,  there  are  12  to 
15  miUlon  "hard-core  poor."  Tlie  "hard  core 
are  defined  as  those  families  with  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $2,000,  based  on  a  family 
of  four.  Since  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  a  family  of  four  must 
spend  $1,284  for  an  adequate  diet.  Dr.  Bryant 
concludes  that  a  family  earning  less  than 
$2  000  would  find  it  impossible  to  buy  enough 
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food  to  m««t  minimum  nutrition  standard* 
after  meeting  other  eaaentlal  human  need«. 

At  preaent.  the  food  programa  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire  reach  about  8,333.- 
000  peraona,  many  of  whom  are  better  off 
than  the  "hardcore  poor."  So,  by  some  ofll- 
cial  estimates  there  are  at  least  six  to  nine 
million  Americans  for  whom  hunger  may 
be  almost  a  dally  fact  of  life. 

NEwaPAPvas  covn  walls 

It  was  cold  and  rainy  the  day  Dr.  Shirley 
led  a  vlaltor  Intd  a  back-street  shack  where 
a  Negro  couple  and  several  children  were 
huddling  at  a  fireplace.  Most  of  the  windows 
were  plugged  with  cardboard,  which  rattled 
dismally  against  the  wind  and  rain:  old 
newspapers  covered  the  walls. 

Eight  children  were  counted  In  the  room 
and  Dr.  Shirley,  poking  carefully  Into  a  pile 
of  ragged,  musty  quilts,  found  two  more 
infants  asleep  In  the  bed.  He  said  the  woman 
had  given  birth  to  triplets  four  months  be- 
fore: one  died  at  birth,  and  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors had  nearly  expired  of  diarrhea  and 
was  Just  back  from  a  Jackson  hospital.  The 
infant  was  almost  certain  to  get  diarrhea 
very  soon  again  under  these  living  condi- 
tions, the  doctor  said. 

The  family  was  unable  to  get  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  because  the  husband  was  con- 
sidered able-bodied.  He  earned  tlOO  last 
month,  but  now.  In  midwinter,  there  was  no 
fvm  wosJt  available.  The  fanUly  had  nearly 
used  up  Its  food  stamps,  all  that  was  left 
was  sweet  potatoes,  condensed  milk  and  grits, 
the  mother  said. 

Dr.  Shirley  examined  the  babies,  calling 
attention  to  the  lack  of  subcutaneous  tissue 
on  their  tiny  arms  and  legs.  "They  need  pro- 
tein, calories  and   Iron."   he  said. 

"Too  many  people  sleeping  In  that  bed." 
the  woman  muttered  from  the  Hreplace. 

"If  I  can  run  across  a  baby  bed.  I'll  get  It 
to  you,"  Dr.  Shirley  promised. 

wvaart  is  macataco 

In  another  shack,  where  daylight  could 
be  seen  through  a  corner  rathole.  a  mother 
with  seven  children,  living  on  social  security 
payments  of  S95  40  a  month,  described  her 
budget.  She  had  lo  make  a  cash  contribu- 
tion of  S38  to  obtain  $96  In  food  stamps  and 
"I  run  out  of  food  in  the  third  week."  Her 
rent  she  said,  was  $16  a  month,  plus  t5 
or  $6  for  gas.  plus  $8  for  Ughu  and  93  for 
water.  That  left  about  $2S  for  all  other  es- 
sentials— clothes,  soap  and  supplemental 
food  to  get  eight  people  through  the  rest 
of  the  month 

Occasional  housework  for  white  families 
paid  >3.50  to  95  a  day.  she  said,  then  she 
had  to  hire  a  baby  sitter  Baby  sitters  charge 
50  cents  a  head,  and  with  four  children 
under  six  years  that  would  come  to  $2. 
leaving  tl.SO  to  93  for  the  day's  work. 

"If  you  could  get  a  Job  would  you  work?" 
Dr  Shirley  asked. 

■I  sxu-e  would,"  said  the  mother  emphat- 
ically. "I  never  want  to  be  on  welfare,  pe- 
riod." 

"That's  the  tale  you  always  hear  in  town: 
"They  don't  want  to  work.'  "  Dr.  Shirley  said. 

Negroes  who  get  sick  In  Yazoo  City  are 
sent  to  the  Afro-American  Hospital,  a 
county-supported  Institution  that  cannot 
afford  a  pathologist  nor  evaa  a  laboratory 
technician. 

There,  Dr.  Cyrtl  A.  Walwyn,  the  director, 
contended  that  hunger  in  the  Delta  was  not 
decreasing,  as  most  whites  Insisted:  he  had 
seen  too  many  pot-bellied,  worm-infested 
youngsters. 

•I  feel  they  are  slowly  starving,"  he  said. 
Dr.  Walwyn  was  one  of  the  six  doctors  who 
wrote  the  Delta  hunger  report. 

"I  have  a  quarrel  with  the  welfare  people," 
he  continued.  "They  Jtut  don't  care.  Often 
they  show  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  the 
poor.  If  I  am  not  as  suppliant  and  cringing 
as  they  think  I  should  be,  they  won't  glv* 
me  help." 


Driving  back  to  Jackson,  Dr.  Shirley  said: 
"Black  people  have  changed.  A  lot  of  the  old 
fear  is  gone.  But  people  are  still  dying  un- 
necessarily of  disease  and  poor  nutrition  ha* 
contributed  to  their  dying." 

CHANCES  ABE  DIlilXISHCD 

"A  baby's  chances  of  recovering  from  pneu- 
monia or  severe  diarrhea  are  diminished  con- 
siderably If  he's  undernourished.  So  this  kid 
will  die,  and  Its  listed  on  the  death  certifi- 
cate as  diarrhea.  Now,  this  kid  didn't  starve 
to  death.  But  If  he'd  been  In  fairly  good 
nutritive  status  he  wouldn't  have  died." 

Dr.  Shirley  said  he  had  seen  people  eat 
almost  anything  they  could  chew.  Including 
tar  from  telephone  poles — "they  say  its  good 
for  the  gutna" — and  even  clay.  Pregnant 
women,  especially,  would  pop  a  piece  of  earth 
in  their  mouths,  explaining  they  "bad  a 
taste  for  it." 

"And  they  might  get  some  essential  miner- 
als out  of  it."  he  said. 

Describing  the  plight  of  thousands  of  Delta 
families  displaced  by  the  mechanization  of 
the  cotton  plantations.  Dr.  Shirley  said  he 
sometimes  wondered  if  Negroes  were  not 
better  off  in  slavery  days. 

"In  open  slavery  times  human  life  was  of 
some  value."  he  mused.  "If  master  paid  9100 
for  a  man  he'd  see  that  his  property  was  well 
taken  care  of.  Jiut  like  a  prize  bull.  But  now 
the  black  people  are  no  longer  on  the  planta- 
tions. There  is  no  feeling  of  responsibility 
toward  them,  no  need  to  help  them." 

Dr  Shirley,  as  head  of  Mississippi  Action 
for  Progress,  a  Head  Start  program,  recently 
received  9106.000  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  provide  free  food  stamps  for 
the  desperately  poor  of  three  counties — 
Leflore.  Scott  and  Claiborne — where  the  sit- 
uation was  called  "critical." 

But  he  accused  the  state  Welfare  depart- 
ment of  trying  to  frustrate  the  effort  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  checks  in  payment  for  the 
stamps,  even  though  the  checks  were  backed 
by  special  cash  deposits  in  the  county  banks. 
^ieanwhlle  he  had  helped  some  families  out 
of  emergencies  by  giving  them  cash. 

Tlie  main  complaint  about  the  Federal 
foQd  programs  In  the  Delta  was  that  they 
simply  were  not  reaching  the  most  desper- 
ately poor. 

MYSTCKT    FINALLY    SOLVED 

Even  though  the  minimum  cash  Invest- 
ment for  food  stamps  by  the  poorest  fam- 
ilies— those  with  an  income  of  less  than  920 
a  month — had  been  reduced  from  92  to  SO 
cents,  there  were  still  hundreds  of  families 
that  couldn't  raise  50  cents. 

It  had  taken  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  several  years  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  why  the  number  of 
participants  in  food  programs  always 
dropped  sharply  whenever  a  county  switched 
from  free  distribution  of  Federal  surplus 
commodities  to  food  stamps.  Finally  some 
of  his  aides  went  to  Mississippi  and  brought 
back  the  startling  news:  "There  ar^  families 
existing  with  no  discernible  Income." 

Today,  families  In  the  food  stamp  program 
complain  that  the  amount  of  monthly  food 
they  obtain  usually  is  exhausted  after  the 
third  week.  A  board  of  Inquiry  headed  by 
Dr.  Leslie  W.  Dunbar,  executive  director  of 
the  Field  Foundation,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
E.  Mays,  president  acneritus  of  Morehouse 
College,  and  sponsored  by  the  Citizens'  Cru- 
sade Against  Poverty,  an  organization  with 
the  backing  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  re- 
ported a  year  ago  that  the  money  value  of 
the  stamps  fell  "consistently  and  deliber- 
ately below  the  amount  necessary  to  secure 
a  minimally  adequate  diet." 

This  indictment  was  substantiated  last 
month  when  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Survey,  the  first  scientific 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  meas- 
ure malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  called 
the  food  programs  inadequate. 


In  OreenvlUe,  Mrs.  Frances  Young  said  she 
had  to  feed  herself  and  nine  children  on 
9118  worth  of  food  a  month  purchased  by 
stampa  for  which  she  paid  933.  Her  monthly 
Income  was  966  from  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, plus  960  sent  by  her  elderly  daughter 
in  Detroit.  Total,  9106. 

Rent  took  926  a  month,  she  said,  and  bills 
were  overdue  for  gas,  electricity  and  water. 
She  had  doctor  bills  totaling  9233. 

AGED    LIVE    IN   CABINS 

"I  can't  feed  this  family."  said  Mrs.  Young 
despairingly.  "We  have  no  pinto  beans  and 
bread.  That's  all  for  supper." 

"And  this  here's  what  I'm  sweeping  with. ' 
she  said,  wrathfully  snatching  up  a  stringy 
broom  worn  down  to  a  final  clutch  of  straws. 

But  at  least  the  Youngs  were  better  off 
than  some  aged  and  lonely  Negroes  that  re- 
mained in  rural  cabins  after  their  youngsters 
had  gone  North  to  find  work.  The  only  nurs- 
ing home  for  Negroes  in  the  areS  burned 
down  on  Jan.  IB.  killing  seven  of  the  aged 
and  destitute,  including  an  old  woman  who 
had  been  restrained  by  chicken  wire  because 
she  was  senile. 

The  whole  town  was  shocked,  but  no  one 
white  or  black,  could  find  it  in  his  heart  ii 
blame  Carrie  Weaver  and  her  husband  Waslv 
who  ran  the  firetrap.  After  all,  the  victims 
had  no  other  place  to  live. 

Wash  Weaver  told  of  finding  old  Ann 
House,  who  must  have  been  80,  he  said,  lying 
helplessly  in  her  cabin,  wasted  down  to  lOo 
pounds  because   no  one  had  brought  food 

"She  must  have  been  layln'  on  the  floor  for 
days."  Wash  Weaver  said.  "I  had  to  cut  her 
clothes  olT  with  a  knife." 

Mrs.  House  was  one  of  the  fire  victims. 

Down  in  Isaquena  County,  one  of  the  poor- 
est counties  in  the  Delta,  Mrs.  Unlta  Black- 
well,  a  leader  of  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party,  said  a  few  more  commodities  had  be- 
come available  under  the  direct  distribution 
program  but  that  people  still  weren't  getting 
a  balanced  diet  from  the  free  surplus  foods 
(The  Agriculture  Department  offers  each 
county  a  choice  between  a  free  but  very 
limited  commodities  distribution  and  the 
stamp  program:  no  county  can  have  both) . 

Mrs.  Blackwell  was  worried  about  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Grown  folks  have  been  hungry  a  Ion?, 
long  time."  she  said,  "but  the  kids  just  got 
here  and  we  don't  want  them  mixed  up  witli 
blood  disorders.  If  you  can't  get  enough  food, 
your  brain  won't  work." 

There  are  two  developments  in  the  Delta 
that  promise  better  times. 

A  distinguished  biracial  group  of  Misslsslp- 
plans.  including  Dr.  Temple  Ainsworth.  for- 
mer president  of  the  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Right  Rev.  John  Allln,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mississippi;  Dr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Carter,  dean  of  the  Mississippi  School 
of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Albert  B.  Brltton.  .i 
leading  Negro  doctor  in  Jackson,  have  pro- 
posed Federal  funding  for  a  crash  program 
to  lower  the  Infant,  maternal  and  child  mor- 
tality rates  In  five  Delta  counties. 

Delta  counties  have  a  history  of  the  highest 
infant  mortality  rate  among  Negroes  in  the 
country — 72.7  per  1000  live  births  in  1965. 
The  maternal  death  rate  among  Negroes  was 
25.1  in  the  same  year. 

The  biracial  committee  proposes  as  a 
"short-term  objective"  a  20  per  cent  cut  in 
the  excessively  high  infant,  maternal  and 
child  mortality  rates  in  the  five  counties — 
Sharkey.  Issaquena,  Holmes,  Humphreys  and 
Washington  in  the  first  year.  Health  services 
in  the  counties  would  be  strengthened,  scores 
of  midwlves  and  health  aides  trained  and 
sanitation  Improved.  The  committee  asked 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  $3,405,000. 

Som.*  Negro  leaders,  including  Dr.  Shirley, 
have  criticized  the  project,  saying  It  would 
be  dominated  by  whites.  The  committee  Is 
composed  of  five  whites  and  four  Negroes. 
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The  other  development  is  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  Tufts  Delta  Health  Project, 
sponsored   by  Tufts   University,   in   Bolivar 

Convinced  of  the  "enormous  futility"  of 
uylng  to  tackle  health  problems  without 
changing  other  aspects  of  Delta  life,  such  as 
housing,  employment  and  education.  Jack 
Oelger.  director  of  the  project,  and  other 
leaders,  are  now  helping  Negroes  operate  a 
farm  cooperative,  rebuild  houses  and  plan 
Negro  enterprises. 

With  guidance  from  the  Government  of 
Igrael— Zev  Barash,  representative  of  Hlstad- 
ruth  in  New  York  City,  has  sent  several  Delta 
Negroes  to  Israel  to  study  farm  cooperaUves 
there — the  project  has  formed  the  Northern 
Bolivar  Farm  Cooperative,  which  last  year 
grew  over  a  million  pounds  of  produce  on 
rented  land.  Starting  with  120  acres,  the  co- 
operative hopes  to  expand  to  500  acres  this 
year. 

CAKNEKT    FOR    "80TTL    FOOD 

There  are  tenUtlve  plans  for  a  9400.000 
cannery  that  would  process  "soul  food"  for 
the  ethnic  market,  such  as  coUards,  gumboes 
and  mustard  greens. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Roy  Brown,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  and  preventive  medicine 
at  Tufte.  and  Ehr.  Florence  Halpem,  a  psy- 
chologist from  New  York,  are  surveying  the 
medical  and  social  backgrounds  of  400  Negro 
children  up  to  age  three. 

Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Halpem  are  convinced 
that  Negro  children  brought  up  In  the  Delta 
already  suffer  brain  retardation  because  of 
crushing  poverty  before  they  are  old 
enough— three  to  enter  the  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. 

"One  of  the  things  that  pulls  them  down 
is  the  lack  of  verbal  stlmulaUon  at  home," 
Dr  Brown  said.  "Perhaps  we  should  bring 
them  Into  Head  Start  programs  at  three 
months.  Instead  of  three  years." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
next  thing,  I  want  the  committee  to  un- 
derstand that  neither  Florida  nor  any 
other  area  can  be  held  to  take  care,  in 
advance,  of  migrants  who  come  into  that 
State  before  there  is  need  for  them, 
and  find  no  adequate  income  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  We  just  have  that 
situation. 

It  was  reported  that  there  wsw  a  wel- 
fare program  there,  and  there  is.  It  was 
not  reported  that  there  was  a  home  dem- 
onstration worker  there,  and  there  is. 
It  was  reported  that  there  was  an  OEO 
representative  there  who  had  been  sup- 
plied with  $1,000  in  cash  to  take  care 
of  emergency  needs  of  any  migrants  who 
might  need  the  money,  but  apparently 
there  had  not  been  enough  to  take  care 
of  some  needs  found  there  by  the 
reporter. 

I  could  not  help  but  wonder  why  the 
reporter  did  not  go  to  the  established 
migratory  labor  camps  and  meet  the  very 
different  conditions  from  the  conditions 
in  the  huts  he  described,  where  he  found 
those  people  and  reported  conditions, 
which  were  miserable,  and  which,  I  say 
again,  should  be  reported  exactly  as  they 
are. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more  at  stake 
here  than  meets  the  eye.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  battle  between  the  two  depart-(\ 
ments  that  are  anxious  to  handle  this^ 
program.  That  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  resolution  proposes  that  the 
members  shall  be  drawn  equally  from 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  frwn  the  Agriculture  Committee; 
and  they  are  so  drawn. 


So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  hope  that 
this  committee  will  be  reasonable  and 
practical  in  what  it  does. 

I  approve  of  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  said— that  if  it  ap- 
pears, during  the  course  of  this  year,  and 
this  resolution  covers  only  the  11  months 
of  this  year  from  February  1  to  Decem- 
ber— that  additional  funds  are  needed, 
then,  quickly  upon  report,  that  problem 
can  be  remedied,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  one  to  help  remedy  it. 
But  when  we  learn  that  out  of  $25,000 
appropriated  in  October,  only  $13,000  has 
been  used,  and  when  we  learn  that  this 
money,  if  it  becomes  available,  will  be- 
come available  to  be  spent  in  a  little  over 
10  months,  instead  of  11  months,  and 
when  we  learn,  too,  that  there  are  ob- 
jectives which  can  be  properly  dropped, 
without  involving  investigations  into 
fields  which  I  think  this  committee  has 
no  business  investigating  and  which  I 
think  overrun  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  very  heavily,  it 
seems  to  me  they  can  do  a  good  job.  I 
hope  they  will.  I  will  defend  them  in  the 
effort  to  do  a  good  job. 

I  supported  the  original  enactment  of 
the  resolution.  Only  a  few  Senators  were 
standing  here  when  it  was  adopted.  There 
were  not  54  Senators  here  when  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted.  There  were  54  names 
on  the  resolution,  if  the  Senator  says  that 
was  the  case,  but  there  was  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Senators  here  at  the  time,  because 
it  was  at  a  time  close  to,  either  just  be- 
fore or  after,  the  conventions  and  just 
prior  to  the  general  elections.  As  I  re- 
call, several  of  the  able  members  of  the 
committee  at  the  time  were  candidates 
and.  very  properly,  could  not  be  here  and 
could  not  be  heard  upon  this  important 
matter.  In  their  absence,  and  because 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
here  thought  this  was  a  proper  field  for 
investigation,  we  passed  the  resolution.  I 
think  it  was  passed  without  objection. 
Certainly.  I  supported  it,  and  I  still  sup- 
port it. 

But  I  hope  this  committee  would  be  a 
little  more  reasonable  and  a  little  more 
realistic  in  this  investigation  than  is  in- 
dicated from  the  memoi-andum  from 
which  I  have  read  the  part  that  had  to 
do  with  packaging,  processing,  and  forti- 
fication of  food,  and  the  like,  which  en- 
croaches completely  upon  the  field  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  instead  of  being 
either  in  the  field  of  welfare  or  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
would  like  to  comment  for  1  minute  on 
what  is  in  effect  a  substitute  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  knows 
the  very  high  regard  in  which  I  hold  him. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  his 
committee  since  the  first  day  I  was  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  has  been  to  my 
profit.  I  do  appreciate  the  long  years  of 
concern  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
demonstrated  in  the  problems  of  hunger, 
most  notably  his  authorship  of  the  school 
limch  program  that  is  now  on  the  statute 
books,  and  some  of  the  other  important 
food  and  agricultural  programs  which 
have  contributed  much  to  the  health  and 


strength  of  our  country.  Beyond  that,  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  been  more 
conscientious  or  helpful  in  asking  search- 
ing questions  of  the  witnesses  that  ap- 
peared before  us.  I  think  every  member 
of  the  committee  learned  from  Senator 

But  I  object  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment now  pending,  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  am  asking  the  Senator  to  reject 
the  earlier  action  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  that  is  the  simple  fact  that  it  does 
not  provide  enough  funds  for  this  com- 
mittee to  do  its  work.  So  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  "nay"  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  then  we  can  get  to  a  vote 
on  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
thp  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that,  from  the  beginning,  my  real 
objection  to  the  request  was  related  to 
the  consultants. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand  that.  I 
understand  the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  never  heard  any- 
one give  any  reason  why  consultants 
should  be  necessary.  That  was  my  only 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Before  the  Senator 
came  on  the  floor  I  had  a  lengthy  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
in  which  I  pointed  out  to  him,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  expression  of  the  need  for 
some  kind  of  private  consulting  exper- 
tise, that  that  was  the  very  reason  why 
we  so  much  needed  the  $100,000.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  making  the 
point  that  the  committee  does  not  have 
the  professional  competence  to  examine 
the  matters.  I  agree  with  him.  I  told 
him  that  was  why  we  needed  the  money. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  know  the  prob- 
lem exists.  We  are  exposing  it.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  let  the  country  know 
what  the  conditions  are  throughout. 
That  can  only  be  done,  in  my  opinion, 
through  the  committee  itself. 

My  amendment  does  not  cut  the 
amount  of  money  the  Senator  asked  for 
travel.  That  amount  will  remain  in  the 
resolution.  It  is  my  feeling  that  hold- 
ing hearings  throughout  the  country,  as 
the  Senator  proposes,  will  do  more  good 
than  hearing  from  1,000  consultants. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  point.  We  are  willing  to  go 
ahead  with  the  field  hearings.  I  think 
they  are  an  absolutely  essential  part 
of  our  work.  This  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment in  which  I  happen  to  feel  strongly 
that  we  need  to  supplement  our  work 
with  the  employment  of  professional 
consulting  fli-ms  who  can  assist  us  in 
certain  specified  areas.  I  think,  on  that 
basis,  we  will  have  information  which 
will  be  more  dependable  and  reliable. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  portion  of  the 
$100,000  that  is  in  contest  would  be  used 
for  paying  the  salaries  of  present  staff 
members  or  added  staff  members,  or 
what  portion  of  it  would  be  used  for  spe- 
cial investigations  around  the  country? 
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Mr.  McOOVERN.  Not  a  penny  of  It 
would  be  lued  for  the  present  staff  Ap- 
proximately $91,000  would  be  used  for 
the  employment  of  professional  consult- 
ing people.  Our  plan  is  to  engage  several 
such  firms. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand.  I  listened 
to  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  point  of  which  1 
wanted  to  make  sure  is  this:  this 
$100,000.  if  the  committee  receives  It.  will 
be  used  to  employ  nongovernment  agen- 
cies or  firms  to  make  this  survey? 

Mr.  McGOVERN  That  is  essentially 
correct,  except  for  about  $9,000.  which 
would  be  for  a  part  of  the  committee's 
own  Held  investigation  work. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  yield. 
Mr    JAVTTS.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  thoroughly 
convinced    that    this   outside    survey    is 
really  indispensable'' 

Mr  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is 
correct-. 

The.£RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  distingiilshed  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Malnutrition  and  Hunger. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  distin- 
giilshed Senator  from  South  Dakota,  at 
this  time,  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  so  tliat  we  may  have 
a  final  vote  on  this  matter  inmiediately? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
convinced  that  It  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
that  we  reject  the  Rules  Committee  rec- 
ommendation and  restore  the  fund  to  the 
full  $250,000.  On  that  basis.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  It  decided  on  a 
voice  vote  rather  than  further  delay  the 
Senate  with  a  roUcall. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  request  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  no  objection, 
but  so  that  we  may  understand.  I  Just 
want  to  be  clear.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  the  vote  now  would  be 
"lay."  in  order  to  restore  the  $250,000; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  The 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  a  nay  vote 
would  have  the  effect  of  rejecting  the 
recommendation  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  call  for  the  restoration  of  the 
full  5250,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU?  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The   amendment   was   rejected. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  having  been  rejected. 
the  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 


to  say  Juat  one  thing.  I  am  saying  it  with 
a  smile,  but  I  mean  it. 

I  do  not  thmk  there  are  any  more  com- 
passionate Members  of  the  Senate  than 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  thltfk  they  had 
good  reason  to  suggest  this  cut.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  more  compassionate 
Senator  than  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  think  he  had 
reason  behind  his  stand. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  a 
little  more  practical  -and  a  little  more 
reasonable  than  they  indicate  by  the 
memorandum  that  is  attached  to  the 
report. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  in  the  remarks  he  has  just  made. 
The  mark  of  Allen  Ellender  Is  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  all  of  the  other  programs 
which  have  come  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  while  he  has 
been  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee. 

As  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is 
concerned,  I  know  what  he  did  to  raise 
the  amount  in  committee,  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  he  is  just  as  humanitarian  as 
they  come,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  appreciate  the  cooperative  at- 
titude shown  by  both  in  connection  with 
the  request  which  I  made  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
remarks  of  the  majority  leader  and  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  and  everyone 
concerned  that  I  have  just  as  much  con- 
cern for  poor  people,  and  poorly  nour- 
ished people,  as  anyone  else. 

I  wish  to  say  just  one  further  thing  in 
this  connection:  As  I  stated  a  while  ago. 
we  did  not  single  out  this  one  committee. 
We  cut  $803,660  from  the  total  amoimt 
the  committees  asked  for.  It  was  across 
the  board,  ao  far  as  we  could  make  it. 

We  cut  $145,400  off  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, so  it  is  a  much  larger  cut  than 
this  one.  We  were  simply  trying  to  do 
what  we  thought  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
no  need  to  apologize.  We  know  him.  We 
know  where  his  heart  is. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  statements  they  have  made. 
There  Is  no  question  of  the  depth  of 
their  concern.  It  was  an  honest  differ- 
ence on  the  question  of  money  and  fig- 
ures, as  to  what  was  needed. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator,  on  the 
contrary,  for  the  generous  way  in  wlilch 
he  has  just  handled  this  matter. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  Join  with  the  other 
Senators  in  expressing  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 


happen  to  know  what  he  did,  which  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  sum  that  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  suggest- 
ing cutting  very  substantially.  I  know  it 
was  with  some  effort  that  he  got  the 
figure  up  to  $150,000.  So,  while  it  fell 
somewhat  short  of  what  I  thought  it 
ought  to  be,  I  do  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in 
trying  to  save  a  part  of  our  request. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Htmian 
Needs  lias  begun  a  task  which  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  shirked 
for  too  long.  Because  malnutrition  saps 
the  himian  spirit,  its  victims  are  quiet 
and  easily  forgotten.  In  a  land  where 
more  people  are  concerned  about  obesity 
than  starvation,  hunger  has  been  ig- 
nored. 

Because  of  the  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need.s, 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  finally  receiving  the  attention  they 
need.  The  committee  has  started  infor- 
mation flowing  to  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  has  given  hope  to  people  who 
have  suffered  so  long  and  so  unnecessar- 
ily from  hunger. 

The  Rules  Committee's  action  in  re- 
ducing the  select  committee's  budget  b.v 
40  percent  Is  a  serious  blow  to  the  effort, 
to  eradicate  hunger.  "The  budget  cut 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  select  com- 
mittee's most  promising  efforts  at  inves- 
tigation and  research. 

Cutting  the  select  committee's  budget 
is  false  economy.  Congress  cannot  afford 
to  deny  itself  the  information  it  needs  to 
make  a  successful  attack  on  hunger.  The 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  back  away  from 
a  human  problem  of  such  urgency. 

As  a  cosigner  of  the  resolution  pro- 
viding a  full  budget  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. I  asserted  my  belief  that  the 
problem  of  hunger  is  of  the  highest 
priority.  I  intend  to  reaffirm  that  belief 
by  voting  to  restore  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's budget  to  the  full  amount  of 
$250,000. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

"The  resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  was  agreed 
to. 

"The  preamble  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Whereo*  tbe  Senate  baa  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  to  study  the  food, 
medical,  and  other  related  basic  needs  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States:  Therefore 
be  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

"The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REMARKS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE LAIRD  ON  -THE  SOVIET 
THREAT   AND   PROVOCATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
position  taken  by  the  Honorable  Melvln 
R.  Laird.  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  the 
CBS  television  program.  "Face  the  Na- 
tion." February  9,  fully  recognized  the 
Soviet  threat  and  provocations.  His  eval- 
uation of  the  extensive  Soviet  buildup, 
the  risk  of  arms  control  talks  now  and 
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need  for  our  ABM  system  are  very  much 
the  same  that  ha«  been  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  my  distinguished  coUeagues 
here  in  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate our  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  his  astute  assessment  of  the  realities 
of  the  Soviet's  intentions.  Deeds  not 
words  of  promise  are  the  only  indicators 
of  Soviet  intentions. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of  Secre- 
tary Laird : 

The  Soviet  Union  is  escalating  the  arms 
race  and  has  done  It  during  the  last  twenty 
four  months. 

Before  we  can  move  into  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Laird  said: 

We  have  to  have  some  signs,  and  I  think 
those  signs  of  progress  have  not  moved  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  I  would  like  to  have  them 
move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  that  assess- 
ment. I  am  not  aware  of  any  genuine 
signs  of  Soviet  progress  toward  peace 
that  would  lead  to  serious  negotiations. 
Is  Czechoslovakia  a  sign?  Is  the  ABM 
system  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  sign?  Is  the 
most  recent  Soviet  intimidation  of  Berlin 
a  sign?  Is  mUitary  assistance  to  Nasser 
and  North  Vietnam  a  sign?  Is  there  any 
significant  evidence  of  Soviet  influence 
for  peace  at  the  Paris  conference?  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  my  eminent  colleagues 
that  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  is 
No.  Then,  how  can  anyone  rationalize 
that  the  United  States  should  cut  back 
on  defensive  weapons  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation  while  the  Soviets  accelerate 
their  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
programs.  Mr.  Laird  revealed  startling 
exp)endltures  the  Soviets  are  making  for 
weapons.  The  Seci-etary's  latest  estimate 
indicates  the  Soviets  are  spending  about 
$3.70  to  our  $1  for  antistrateglc  weapons 
systems.  When   you  consider  that  our 
gross  national  product  is  twice  that  of  the 
Soviets,  the  Secretary  stated  earlier  that 
the  Soviets  are  outspending  the  United 
States  in  dollars  by  a  7-to-l  ratio  for 
defensive  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  interpret  Mr.  Laird's 
recent  annoimcement  of  a  review  of  the 
Sentinel  system  as  one  of  how.  not 
whether,  the  Sentinel  will  be  deployed. 
In  view  of  the  bold  Soviet  actions  and 
buildup  the  past  few  years,  the  risk  is 
entirely  too  great  not  to  move  ahead 
with  our  ABM  system.  I  am  confident 
that  our  new  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
not  waver  In  one  of  his  first  challenges 
from  the  same  voices  that  were  in  the 
minority  last  year.  "The  Soviets  have  in- 
creased their  provocative  actions,  not 
decreased  them.  For  once,  let  the  Soviets 
make  the  first  tangible  move  toward 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  encouraging  that 
Mr.  Laird  iwlieves  in  negotiating  from 
strength  and  that  he  desires  evidence 
of  progress  in  genuine  Soviet  deeds  for 
peace  before  talking  arms  control.  The 
view  and  Eissessment  which  Secretary 
Laird  expressed  on  the  CBS  television 
program  on  February  9,  1969,  are  so  sig- 
nificant at  this  particular  time  that  I 
would  like  for  this  interview  to  be  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  this  Interview 
be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 


script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Face  the   Nation 
(CBS  Television  Network,  CBS  Radio  Net- 
work, Sunday,  February  9,  1969,  Orlglna- 

tlMi:  Washington,  D.C.) 

Quest:  The  Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  

Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
William  McGaffln,  Chicago  Dally  News;  Steve 
Rowan,  r;BS  News. 

Producers;  Prentiss  ChUds  and  Sylvia 
Wcsterman. 

Mr.  Hebman.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  a  few  hours 
ago  Communist  East  Germany  banned  all 
travel  Into  Berlin  by  members  of  the  West 
German  Parliament  and  other  West  German 
officials.  Is  the  United  States  prepared  to 
defy  thU  bnn  with  another  airlift.  If  neces- 
sary? 

Secretary  Laird.  Well,  as  you  know,  the 
same  set  of  regulations  were  put  out  by 
East  Germany  in  1965,  when  8  similar  situa- 
tion existed  as  far  as  a^  meeting  of  the  West 
German  Parliament.  I  believe  that  the  same 
means  will  be  used  to  handle  the  situation 
in  1969,  this  year,  as  was  used  in  1965.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  West  German  govern- 
ment, however.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  we  are 
directly  involved  In.  This  Is  a  decision  that 
was  made  by  the  West  German  goverimient 
to  conduct  their  meeting  in  Berlin,  and  this 
is  not  a  matter  that  directly  Involved  the 
United  States. 

Annoxtncer.  From  CBS  Washington,  in 
color,  "Pace  the  Nation,"  a  bpontaneous 
and  unrehearsed  news  interview  with  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird.  Secretary  LaUd 
wiU  be  questioned  bv  CBS  News  Correspond- 
ent Steve  Rowan,  William  McGaffln,  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,  and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George 
Herman.  We  shall  resume  the  interview  with 
Secretary  Laird  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hekman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that 
the  matter  of  West  German  offlclaU'  access 

to  Berlin  did  not  directly  Involve  the  United 

Secretary  Latrd.  The  decision  to  hold  the 
meeting  was  a  decision  that  was  made  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  was 
not  a  decision  that  was  influenced  by  the 
United    States- 


Mr.  Herman.  Btit  do  we  not- 


Secretary  Laird.  Similar  to  the  situation 
of  1966. 

Mr.  Herman.  Do  we  not  support  the  treaty 
rights  of  West  Germany  to  access  to  West 
Berlin? 

Secretary  Laird.  Yes,  we  have  always  sup- 
ported that,  and  in  1965,  the  situation  which 
I  referred  to,  we  supported  it  then. 

Mr.  McOaffin.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel 
that  the  military-industrial  complex,  which 
President  Elsenhower  warned  us  about,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  pressures  which  re- 
sulted in  the  go-ahead  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  for  the  thin  ABM  system,  or  the 
Sentinel  svstem,  as  it  is  called? 

Secretarv  Laird.  No.  I  don't.  I  think  that 
the  situation  that  we  face  in  the  world  to- 
day influenced  the  Congress,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  were  moving  into  a  posi- 
tion where  they  had  an  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  capability.  And  I  believe  that 
we  will  see  the  Red  Chinese  firing  an  ICBM 
with  a  capability  of  long  range  within  the 
next  eighteen  months.  And  I  think  that  the 
Chinese  Communists,  in  the  development  of 
strategic  weapons,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
influenced  the  Congress  much  more  than  any 
industrial  complex  could  have  influenced 
them.  But  it  was  the  capability  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Chinese  that  Influenced  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Rowan.  Mr.  Secretary,  It  is  generally 
taeUeved  that  the  Nixon  administraUon  has 
no  choice  now  but  to  cancel  the  thin  Sen- 
tinel mlssUe  defense  system,  because  of  op- 
position in  Congress.  Is  there  going  to  be 


a  fall-back  position  of  continued  research 
and   development  on   an  alternate  system? 
Secretary  Laird.  Well,  first,  there  are  two 
questions  Involved  to  your  one  question.  I 
have  not  seen  a  great  change,  as  far  as  the 
shift  of  opinion  in  the  Congress.  I  haven't 
seen  any  vote  switches  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  since  the  new  Congress  has  been  back 
here  in  town.  Most  of  the  people  that  are 
taking  the  position  against  the  antlballistlc 
missile  system,  whether  It  be  thin  or  thick, 
took  that  position  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  second  part  of  your  question,  we 
are  reviewing  this  whole  matter.  A  week  ago 
last  Thursday,  at  my  press  conference,  I  an- 
nounced that  a  complete  review  would  be 
made  of  the  Sentinel  system,  along  with  the 
other    major    items    that    are    in    the    1970 
budget.  This  review  is  currently  taking  place, 
and  we  wiU  have  a  position  stated  publicly 
early  in  March  as  to  what  we  will  push  in 
this  1970  budget.  But,  as  I  said  at  the  press 
conference  a  week  ago  Thursday,  we  will  give 
consideration  in  this  review  to  the  possible 
situation  that  the  United  States  faces,  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union,  in  possible  antimissile 
and  offensive  missile  capabilities  of  the  two 
countries,  and  we  want  to  go  into  those  talks 
in  a  strong  position.  And  In  this  budget  re- 
view this  Is  one  of  the  many  things  that  is 
being  considered  by  the  Individuals  making 
the  budget  review. 

Mr.  Rowan.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  somebody 
over  in  that  building  where  you  now  serve 
believes  that  the  decision  has  been  made,  at 
least  tentatively,  to  cancel  Sentinel  because 
they  are  very  diligently  selling  alternate  pro- 
posals over  on  Capitol  Hill  to  the  persons 
who  had  been  the  proponents  of  the  Sentinel 
system. 

Secretary  Laird.  Well,  this  is  news  to  me. 
because  there  has  been  no  decision  made 
This  Is  being  reviewed  and  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  speculation.  As  you  know,  Sec- 
retary Clifford  stopped  the  site  ^quisltion 
in  Seattle  and  Chicago.  This  last  week  there 
was  some  confusion,  I  was  advised  by  the 
Army  that  the  construction  contract  had 
been  stopped  in  Boston  a  week  ago  Thursday, 
at  the  time  of  my  press  conference.  We  found 
that  there  wa«  a  second  construction  con- 
tract that  started  up  this  last  week,  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  called  to  my  attention  that 
was  also  stopped.  It  had  only  been  in  prog- 
ress for  some  two  days  and  had  to  do  with 
some  footings  for  the  perimeter  acquisition 
radar.  And  that  has  been  stopped,  pending 
this  review  of  the  budget.  And  there  has 
been  no  decision  made.  There  has  been  no 
slow-down  in  research  and  development. 
There  has  been  no  slow-down  as  far  as  pro- 
curement Is  concerned.  And  this  is  very 
much  in  the  budget  review. 
Mr.  Rowan.  Pursuing  that 


Secretary  Laird.  In  this  study  of  the  budget 
review,  we  must  consider  that  it  is  important 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  maintain 
its  strength.  It  is  important  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  In  a  strong  position. 
And,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  if  there  are  any 
errors  that  are  going  to  be  made,  as  far  as 
my  administration  of  the  department  is  con- 
cerned, they  will  be  made  on  the  side  of  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
security  and  the  safety  of  ovu-  people  will  be 
protected,  and  in  this  budget  review  this  is 
very  much  in  the  forefront  of  the  whole 
review. 

Mr  Rowan.  Pursuing  that  business  about 
the  stopping  of  work,  the  stopping  of  site 
acquisition  and  construction,  for  just  a  min- 
ute as  of  4:30  in  the  afternoon  this  past 
Thursday,  two  days  after  you  got  a  letter 
from  Congressman  Mendel  Rivers,  supposedly 
a  week  after  you  had  ordered  the  stopping  of 
construction  of  the  Boston  site,  and  some- 
time after  Secretary  Clifford  order  the  stop- 
ping of  acquisition 

Secretary  Laird.  The  acquisition  was 
stopped  on  the  16th  of  January.  I  believe, 
by  Secretary  Clifford,  as  far  as  Seattle  and 
Chicago. 
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Mr.  RowAK.  Th«  Corps  of  SnglnMrs  luul 
received  no  Instructions  to  that  extent  as  of 
Thursday  afternoon  at  4:30  Tbey  were  sUU 
working  and  they  were  still  acquiring  sites. 
Secretary  LAimn.  Tb*t  wm  on  contract 
number  two.  The  situation  was  the  Army 
bad  Informed  me  that  contract  number  one, 
as  far  as  construction,  the  work  on  that  had 
been  siispended.  Th*t  Is  the  tree  clearing 
and  the  road  acquisition  in  Boston.  I  as- 
sumed, based  on  that  information,  that  they 
had  suspended  work.  Later  we  found  that  a 
second  contract  was  Involved  and  the  con- 
tractor Immediately  moved  forward  to  start 
work.  And  as  soon  as  that  Information  was 
relayed  to  me  by  Congressman  Bill  Bates' 
office,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Army  was  con- 
tacted and  that  contract  was  placed  in  a 
state  of  suspense,  as  was  the  first  contract 
on  construction. 

Mr.  HzaacAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  you  put 
this  very  frankly  In  the  context  of  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  a  theoretical 
world  sltuAtlon.  for  background  purposes, 
can  vou  tell  us— or  for  nerspectlve — can  you 
tell  us  what  the  Russians'  anuballlstlc  mis- 
sile situation  Is?  How  many  cities?  How  fast 
a  deployment?  Has  It  been  speeded  up  or 
slowed  down?  How  do  tbey  compare? 

Secretary  LAnto.  Well,  this  past  year  the 
Ruyslans  have  spent  t4  fcr  every  •!  that  we 
have  »pent  on  antlstrataglc  weapons  systems. 
Th4s  Is  defensive  strategic  weapons  systems. 
The  BiiMfne  have  outrpent  us  t4  for  each 
•  1— almost  M.  it  is  t3.7  to  tl.  baaed  on  the 
best  Information  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  me  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  the 
area  of  the  offensive  strategic  weapons,  they 
are  out-spending  us  at  the  rate  of  (3  to  (2. 
Now.  I  point  this  out  because  this  Is  really  a 
much  greater  effort  than  the  dollar  figures 
would  represent,  becaixse  their  gross  national 
product  Is  simply  one- ha  If  of  ours.  And.  so, 
when  you  take  a  3.7  to  1  dollar  raUo.  you  are 
really  getting  very  close  to  a  •?  ratio  as  far 
as  effort  la  concerned.  They  are  making  a 
much  greater  effort  In  the  field  of  the  de- 
fensive strategic  weapon  capabilities.  And 
we  live  In  a  world  where  we  must  face  this 
supposed  buildup  which  is  based  upon  the 
best  figures  that  are  available  to  me.  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  escalating 
the  arms  race  and  has  done  It  during  the  last 
twenty-four  months. 

Mr  HxaMAM.  Just  for  a  moment  to  con- 
centrate— the  numbers  are  interesting  but 
they  didn't  really  tell  me  what  I  wanted— 
perhaps  you  didn't  fully  understand  what  I 
wanted — are  the  Russians  putting  ballistic 
ml*slles  around  any  city  besides  Moscow? 
Have  they  not  slowed  down  the  deployment 
and  the  rxpense  around  Moscow  recently?  I 
am  tryln-j  to  get  a  perspective,  simply,  on  the 
anuballlstlc  mlssUe. 

Secretary  Laos.  If  you  want  the  nimiber 
of  missiles.  I  believe  that  Is  a  classified  figure. 
But  the  Rtuslaas  have  deployed  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  around  Moscow  and 
have  gone  forward  with  other  developmenu 
m  that  area  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  United  States  has.  But  I  would  like  to 
go  back  and  give  you  that  raUo  once  a^raln. 
that  as  far  as  the  defensive  strategic  missile 
systems  are  concerned,  and  the  defensive 
capabUltles  of  the  strategic  weapons  of  the 
Soviet    Union,    m    this    last    year— and    thU 

started  more  than  twenty-fotir  months  ago 

they  have  gone  to  the  point  where  in  terms 
of  effort.  It  Is  a  7  to  1  effort  raUo.  As  far  as 
dollars  and  cenu.  It  U  about  3.7  to  I  dollar, 
bi>sed  on  the  best  Information  available  to 
me.  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr    RowAM.   Is   that   3.7   to    1   dollar   for 

missile  defense  or  for  all 

Secretary  Laiss.  That  U  for  stratagle  weap- 
on defense. 
Mr.  Row  AM.  In  other  words-^ 
Secretary  Laimb.  It  la  all  defensive  system 
In  the  strategic  weapons  area. 
Mr.    RowAjf.    Well,    how   much    are    thay 
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spending  on  missile  defense?  Are  they,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  stopping  or  continuing  or 
expanding  their  missile  defense  effort? 

Secretary  Laoui.  Thej  are  continuing  their 
missile  defense  effort. 

Mr.  Herman.  Are  they  not  slowing  It  some- 
what? 

Secretary  LAnu>.  It  has  not  reached  the 
stage  that  we  thought  twelve  months  ago 
It  might.  In  the  briefings  before  our  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  It  Is  a  sub- 
stantial system  that  has  been  deployed  at 
this  time  It  is  true.  It  Is  not  as  large  as 
we  had  anticipated,  but  U  is  a  greater  effort 
overall,  as  far  as  defensive  strategic  weapons 
are  concerned,  than  we  had  anticipated 
twelve  months  ago. 

Mr.  McOArriN.  Mr.  Secretary.  Is  It  not  true 
that  when  you  were  in  Congress  you  were 
opposed  to  the  Idea  of  the  Sentinel  system? 
Secretary  Laiso.  The  question  that  you 
ask  has  to  do  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
Chinese.  I  had  certain  questions  about 
whether  we  should  move  with  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  the  Chinese  were  concerned, 
because  I  questioned  the  statemenu  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  that  the  Chinese  would  be 
in  a  position  to  fire  an  ICBM  at  the  United 
States  early  In  1970.  It  may  turn  out  that 
Secretary  McNamara's  estimate  of  that  sit- 
uation was  more  correct  than  mine.  But  I 
did  raise  certain  questions  regarding  the 
capability  of  the  Chinese  and  the  projec- 
tions as  far  as  the  Chinese  capability  was 
concerned,  and  I  think  that  Is  what  you  re- 
fer to,  In  the  colloquies  that  I  had  In  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  McOArriM.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have 
the  Impression  that  at  that  time,  at  any 
rate — and  I  am  not  asking  you  to  commit 
your  present  position,  because  I  know  It  Is  a 
different  one  than  before,  as  you  have  point- 
ed out — but  when  you  were  In  Congress,  did 
you  not  feel  that  a  thick  system,  if  we  were 
going  In  for  the  ABM  defensive  system,  a 
thick  one  would  make  mora  sense  than  a 
thin  one? 

Secretary  Laud.  Well.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
It  was  necessary  for  us  to  move  forward,  as 
far    as    research    and    development.    In    this 
whole  area  of  the  ABM  system.  I  would  like 
to  make  clear  one  thing:  I  have  changed  my 
role    somewhat.    In    the    Congress    I    was   a 
member  of  the  minority.  I  served  a  very  Im- 
portant function,  I  thought,  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  that  of  a  critic  and  a  questioner. 
And   I  think   the   legislative  process  has   to 
serve   that   particular  role.   I  have  now  as- 
sumed the  new  role,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent  Nixon— and   I   shall    try    to   serve   the 
President   and   my  country  to   the  best  of 
my  ability — but  my  role  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  a  somewhat  different  role  than  that 
of  a  legislator 
Mr.   McOAmif.   I   understand   that. 
Secretary  Laud.  I  will  be  Judged,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  the  basis  of  whether,  at 
the  close  of  this  administration,  we  are  able 
to  have  peace,  whether  we  are  able  to  restore 
peace  and  maintain  peace  In  the  world.  And 
this   Is   the   test  of   whether   a    person   has 
served    well    in    the    office    of    Secretary    of 

E)erense 

Mr  ticOAwrtn.  Could  I  Jtist 

S«»etary  LAnut.  And  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  test  that  can  be  used,  and  we  shall 
be  successful  In  restoring  peace  In  this 
world. 

Mr.  McOATTtif.  Mr  Secretary,  could  I  Just 
Interrupt  fcr  a  moment,  please?  I  mean,  there 

Is  no 

Secretary  Laird.  You  can  Intemipt  any  time 
you  would  like  to.  because  this  U  your  pro- 
gram. 

B4r.  McOArrn*.  TTtere  la  no  argument  to 
that  poelUon.  sir  Of  course,  we  all  want  the 
strongest  passible  defenses.  But  so  many 
eminent  sdentlsu  have  argued  about  the 
whole  Idea  behind  the  ABM  Kvstem.  whether 
It  U  thin  or  thick.  The  pDlnu  have  been 
made,  for  example.  quesUons  have  b^n  raised 


as  to  whether  thU  sort  of  system  really  would 
work  under  combat  conditions,  and  they  feel 
that  It  would  be  a  waste  of  money  and  would, 
In  fact,  be  putting  us  into  a  psychology  of 
trying  to  shelter  behind  an  electronic  Magl- 
not  line.  I  mean,  can  you  address  yourself 
to  this  criticism? 

Secretary  Laoo.  BUI,  I  would  like  to  say 
one  thing,  and  that  Is,  as  I  announced  a 
week  ago  Thursday,  this  Is  a  subject  of  very 
thorough  and  critical  review  by  a  group 
headed  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
David  Packard,  and  this  matter  Is  being 
studied  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
we  will  have  our  recommendation,  as  far  as 
the  ABM  program,  early  in  March.  I  would 
Ju«t  like  to  say  that,  during  this  period  of 
review,  no  more  site  acquisitions  are  going 
forward  and  construction  has  been  stopped 
at  the  Boston  site  until  we  can  study  the 
question  of  whether  the  suggestion  of  Con- 
gressman Bates  to  move  that  site  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north  Is,  Indeed,  a  feasible  pro- 
posal. But  all  of  this  matter  Is  being  con- 
sidered In  this  budget  review,  and  we  will 
have  an  answer  for  that  early  In  March. 

Mr  RnitAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  that 
what  a  Defense  Secretary  may  be  Judged  on 
after  he  leaves  office  is  the  posture  of  the 
country.  Tou  have  also  said  In  the  past,  as 
I  recall,  that  the  pierlod  of  maximum  danger, 
In  what  you  call  the  security  gap  of  the 
United  States,  might  come  in  the  year  1973. 
Is  It  (Tolng  to  come  at  that  time,  or  will  you 
be  able  to  stave  It  off? 
Secretary  Laiss.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be 

able  to  stave  It  off.  But,  as  you  project 

Mr.  HxaMAM .  HowT 

Secretary  Laixo.  The  figures  of  the  Chinese 
threat  and  the  Soviet  t*>reat  and  more  to  the 
period  of  1972  and  197S.  the  balance  that 
exists  at  that  time  Is  not  as  It  should  be  as 
far  as  the  United  States  of  America  Is  con- 
cerned. And  that  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about,  and.  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  see  that  we  have  sufficient  and 
adequate  military  power  to  protect  the 
security  and  the  safety  of  our  people,  and 
this  U  most  Important.  I  think,  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  peace  In  the  world  and 
restore  the  peace  which  we  so  badly  want  In 
Southeast  AsU. 

Mr.  HnutAN.  I  jurt  want  to  reek  one 
point  of  clarification.  Tou  talked  about  the 
Soviet  and  the  Chinese  forces  In  1972  and 
1973.  When  you  talk  about  our  strength, 
are  you  talking  about  a  sufficiency  or  .supe- 
rlorltv.  or  whatever  It  may  be.  ngalnst  the 
combined  Chinese  and  Soviet  forcea? 

Secretary  Laiko.  I  am  talking  particularly 
In  regard  to  the  Soviet  forces  and  not  the 
Chinese  forces.  I  believe  that,  as  far  as  the 
Chlnrse  force  level  In  1973.  that  that  by 
Itself  does  not  represent  the  threat  But  the 
Soviet  threat  Is  great  In  that  particular  time 
P"rlod.  patrlcularly  If  you  look  at  the  tie- 
mendous  buildup  that  has  gone  forward, 
not  only  as  far  as  rtrateglc  weapons  In  the 
defrnslve  and  offensive  arras,  but  also  as  far 
as  the  Soviet  navy  Is  concerned  during  thU 
time  period. 

Mr.  RowAif.  Mr.  Secretary,  you've  been  a 
conUnuing  supporter  of  more  research  and 
development  on  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tems for  some  years  now.  Are  you  encouraged 
by  what  you've  seen  since  you've  gone  to 
the  Pentagon,  to  believe  that  there  Is  an  al- 
ternate way  of  approaching  this  whole  ques- 
tion, a  way  other  than  the  Sentinel  system 
that  we're  now  talking  about? 

Secretary  Lkod.  Well,  we  .are  looking  Into 
all  of  the  poeslbllltles  in  this  area,  and  to  rtij 
that  I  have  been  encouraged  that  there  w.is 
another  better  means  at  this  Ume,  I  think, 
would  be  misleading,  not  only  you  but  the 
American  public.  But  we  are  looking  at  all 
the  options  that  we  have  available  that  will 
protect  th«  United  States  of  America.  In  this 
overall  budget  review. 

Mr.  Heiimai*.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  of  your 
generals  and  admirals  are  wilting  very  fierce 
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articles  these  days,  saying  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam U  all  but  won,  If  we  persisted  for  an- 
other week  or  month,  or  what  have  you.  It 
would  be  won  without  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
and  that  It  Is  a  shame  that  we  may  be  throw- 
ing It  away  at  the  peace  table.  Is  the  war  in 
Vietnam  all  but  won  by  us? 

Secretary  LAnu>.  I  think  It  Is  moet  impor- 
tant that  we  have  succeesful  negotiations  In 
Paris.  The  situation  U  such  that  I  believe 
that  It  Is  important  for  us,  in  this  whole  con- 
text of  the  world  situation,  to  look  to  the 
talks  that  are  taking  place  In  Parts,  also  the 
talks  that  are  going  to  take  place  In  the 
Security  Council  as  far  as  the  Mideast  U 
concerned,  and  put  this  In  the  overall  con- 
text of  whether  the  Soviet  Union  Is  willing 
to  move  towards  reace  In  the  world  today. 
And  I  think  we  have  to  show  some  progress, 
not  only  In  Paris  but  also  In  the  Middle  East, 
before  we  move  Into  the  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  far  as  the  antlmlssUes,  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nilsslles  and  the  whole 
arms  limitation  question.  I  think  we  have 
to  consider  this  all  In  the  context  of  some 
progress,  shown  not  only  In  ParU  but  also 
as  far  as  the  Middle  East  talks  are  concerned, 
and  then  I  believe  we  can  look  to  an  era 
of  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  But  we  have  to  have  some 
slgna,  and  I  think  those  signs  of  progress 
have  not  moved  forward  as  rapidly  as  I 
would  like  to  have  them  move  forward.  But 
this  administration  is  giving  this  the  maxi- 
mum effort,  because  I  think  the  charge  that 
the  President  has  made  to  Secretary  Rogers 
and  to  me,  that  we  should  be  peace-makers. 
Is  an  Important  charge,  and  our  two  d^>art- 
ments — my  responsibility  in  Defense  and  Sec- 
retary Bogtfs  m  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
and  foreign  affairs — we  will  make  this  the 
basic  underlying  concept  of  the  administra- 
tion of  our  departments. 

Mr.  McGaftin.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  think  you 
strayed  a  bit  from  the  point  which  Mr.  Her- 
man was  trying  to  make  to  you.  This  was  re- 
lating to  the  super  optimism  which  seems  to 
be  coming  from  your  generals  and  admirals 
in  Vietnam  these  days.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
have  said  that  you  hope  to  visit  Vietnam  In 
the  fairly  near  future,  as  soon  as  you  can 
make  It.  Is  that  not  right?  You  i^an  a  trip 
to  Vietnam? 

Secretary  LAixa  I  cerUlnly  do,  BlU.  I  hope 
to  get  to  Vietnam  soon. 

Mr.  McOaftin.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think, 
when  you  go  out  there,  that  you  can  do  a 
better  Job  of  avoiding  a  brainwashing,  as 
Secretary  Romney  did  when  he  visited  Viet- 
nam? 

Secretary  Laixo.  Well,  I  expect  to  consult 
with  General  Abrams.  I  have  met  with  Gen- 
eral Brown,  the  Air  Commander  In  Vietnam, 
this  week.  I  would  hope  to  receive  good  brief- 
ings and  to  get  around  the  country  as  much 
as  possible  on  my  own,  to  make  an  on-the- 
spot  Investigation  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  RowAK.  Mr.  Secretary,  Isnt  It  true  that 
studies  are  already  under  way  in  the  Penta- 
gon that  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of  the 
force,  the  American  force  in  Vietnam  this 
year  by  a  significant  number  of  men? 

Secretary  Laikd.  Well,  certainly.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  be  prepared.  We  are  now 
pressing  forward  in  Parts  on  three  points, 
the  first  Is  on  the  DMZ;  the  second,  on  mu- 
tual troop  withdrawal;  and,  the  third,  as 
far  as  the  release  of  prisoners.  Now,  the  sec- 
ond major  point  that  we  are  making  is  to 
exert  as  much  pressure  and  Influence  as  we 
can  on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  withdraw 
troops  to  the  NoMh,  and  by  that  into  North 
Vietnam.  And.  certainly,  we  will  be  making 
plans,  in  the  event  that  this  mutual  troop 
withdrawal  program  works  out  and  is  success- 
ful, as  far  as  the  Paris  negotiations  are  con- 
cerned, to  be  prepared  to  withdraw  troops 
on  a  mutual  basis. 

Mr.  Rowan.  But  President  Nixon  didn't  tie 
It  to  the  Parts  peace  talks,  in  his  news  con- 
ference  the   other   day.   He   suggested    that 


there  might  be  troop  withdrawals  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of,  for  example,  the 
lncT«aslng  effectiveness  of  South  Vietnam's 
army. 

Secretary  Laisd.  Well,  of  course,  as  you 
know,  as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee,  we  have  funded  over 
the  last  two  years  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  and  that  buildup  has  gone 
forward  In  a  very  fine  fashion  and  they  are 
much  better  off  this  year  than  they  were 
last  year.  And  I  Intend  to  look  Into  that  mat- 
ter when  I  am  In  Vietnam,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  plans  that  were  set  In  motion  and 
funded  several  years,  going  in  last  year's 
budget,  are  successful  and  that  a  greater 
share  of  the  war  effort  can  be  turned  over  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Herman.  But.  sir  politically 

Secretary  Laird.  By  that,  I  don't  want  to 
give  the  Impression  that  this  has  already 
been  decided,  because  I  think  that  this 
would  certainly  not  strengthen  our  position 
In  Paris  If  we  move  toward  unilateral  with- 
drawal at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hebman.  Politically,  diplomatically, 
can  you  afford  any  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  when  you  try  to  negotiate  In  Paris 
the  mutual  withdrawal  of  American  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops? 

Secretary  Lamd.  Well,  I  think  that  situa- 
tion has  to  be  looked  at.  and  we  will  look 
at  the  troops  situation  In  Vietnam.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  not  a  single  American  will  be 
kept  m  Vietnam,  as  far  as  the  military  is 
concerned,  any  longer  than  they  are  abso- 
lutely needed  to  protect  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  and  to  protect  the 
fighting  forces  that  have  been  assigned  to 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGaftin.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  July  11th 
Mr.  Clifford  said  at  a  press  conference  that 
It  would  be  a  mistake  when  the  war  Is  over 
In  Vietnam  to  assume  that  there  would  be  a 
sharp  and  substantial  drop  !n  defense  ex- 
penditures. Do  you  agree  with  him? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  do  agree  with  Secretary 
Clifford.  I  think  the  projection  used  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  economic  report  that  with  the 
war  being  over  there  vrill  be  some  $21  billion 
available  for  other  spending  Is  very  optimis- 
tic, and  I  don't  believe  that  Is  a  realistic 
target  to  shoot  at  because  we  would  have  to 
assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red 
Chinese  cut  down  tremendously  on  their 
military  capabilities,  and  I  have  not  seen 
anything,  as  of  today,  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  moving  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Rowan.  How  much  do  you  think 

Secretary  Lairo.  We  have  to  rebuild  certain 
stocks  that  have  been  drawn  down  in  West- 
ern E^irope. 

Mr.  McGaftin.  Mr.  Secretary 

Secretary  Laiw).  We  have  a  fleet,  the  Sixth 
Fleet  and  other  fleets  that  have  been  steam- 
ing all  over  the  world 

Mr.  McGaftin.  Would  you  say  $1  billion  or 
$2  billion? 

Secretary  Laiod.  I  would  not  want  to  give 
you  an  estimate  on  the  amount  that  could 
be  saved.  There  would  be  substantial  savings, 
but  the  figure  that  you  use  Is  not  a  realistic 
figure  and  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone 
by  putting  my  stamp  of  approval  on  the  pro- 
jection in  the  Johnson  economic  report.  I 
believe  it  is  far  too  optimistic. 

Mr.  Herman.  We  have  half  a  minute  left. 
Can  you  tell  me,  when  you  say  very  substen- 
tlal.  do  you  mean  several  billions?  Do  you — 
I  don't  want  to  try  to  force  you  to  say  some- 
thing you  don't  want  to  say — but  can  you 
give  us  some  idea  of  what  you  mean? 

Secretary  Lamd.  Yes.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  m  a  much  better  estimate  in  the  area  of 
perhaps  some  $7  billion  for  the  first  few 
years.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  project 
a  greater  savings  than  that  because  of  the 
draw-down  In  "stocks  and  because  of  our 
military  position  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Herman.  And  on  those  $7  billion,  we 


have  run  out  of  time.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Secretary,  for  being  here  today  to  "Pace 
the  Nation." 

ANNOCNCEa.  Today,  on  "Face  the  Nation." 
Secretary  of  Defense  MeMn  Laird  was  in- 
terviewed by  CBS  News  Correspondent  Steve 
Rowan,  William  McGaffln,  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  and  CBS 
News  Correspondent  George  Herman.  Next 
week,  another  prominent  figure  In  the  news 
win  "Pace  the  Nation."  "Pace  the  Nation" 
originated.  In  color,  from  CBS  Washington. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow  at 
the  end  of  the  tributes  that  will  be  paid 
to  the  late  beloved  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Mr.  Bartlett.  under  the  order  of  yester- 
day, I  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, of  course — I  inform  the  Senator 
that  we  expect  a  rather  important  mes- 
sage tomorrow  on  matters  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare. 

If  the  eulogies  take  very  much  time, 
would  the  Senator  permit  me  to  talk 
about  that  matter? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  certainly  will. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  HYNES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow,  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  dedicated  attaches 
of  the  Senate,  Patrick  Hynes,  who  has 
performed  magnificently  for  a  decade  or 
more  in  the  Democratic  cloakroom, 
leaves  with  his  brother  to  join  the  Army 
and  undertake  the  duty  which  will  be. 
incumbent  upon  him  as  a  result. 

As  the  majority  leader,  I  want  to  state 
how  much  we  will  miss  Patrick  Hynes. 
because  we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  his 
outstanding  work,  his  integrity,  his  dedi- 
cation, and  his  loyalty. 

I  only  hope  that  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  Patrick  Hynes  wiU  be  back  with  us 
once  again.  I  take  this  means  to  thank 
him  personally  for  the  many  contribu- 
tions he  has  made,  for  the  fine  job  he 
has  done,  and  for  the  great  dedication 
which  has  marked  his  service  in  hi.?  years 
as  an  official  of  the  Senate. 


DISRUPTION  OF  NORMAL  CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES  AT  MAJOR  UNIVER- 
SITIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  amoimt  of  violence  being  practiced  on 
the  campuses  of  many  of  the  major  uni- 
versities of  the  Nation  is  continuing  to 

itlClTGdiSC . 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  yesterday  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  warned  of 
on-the-spot  expulsion  of  any  student  or 
faculty  member  who  disrupts  normal 
campus  operations. 
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The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh 
said: 

Anyone  or  any  group  that  substitutes  force 
for  rational  persuasion,  be  It  violent  or  non- 
violent, will  be  gtren  15  minutes  of  medita- 
tion to  cease  and  desist. 

After  that,  he  will  be  out  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Father  Hesburgh  added: 

We  welcome  and  protect  orderly  dissent, 
but  we're  not  going  to  let  anybody  destroy 
the  place. 

I  commend  the  statements  made  by 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  other 
university  presidents  would  study  his  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Notre  Dame  Gives 
Warning."  written  by  John  Leo,  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NoTXE  Dame  Oivcs  Warning 
(By  John  Leo  I 

80UTW  Bend.  Ind..  February  17  —  The  prcs- 
IdsAtotUve  University  uf  Notre  Dame  warned 
ttKlay  of  on-the-spot  expulsion  for  any  stu- 
dent or  faculty  member  who  dlsrupt.s  normal 
campus  operations. 

"Anyone  or  any  group  that  substitutes 
force  for  rational  persuasion,  be  It  violent  or 
nonviolent,"  said  the  Rev  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh, 'will  be  given  15  minutes  of  medita- 
tion to  cease  and  desist." 

At  that  poiiit  he  sad,  deinoustrators 
would  be  asked  (or  campus  identity  cards. 
Those  with  cards  would  immediately  be  sus- 
pended and  given  five  minutes  more  to  cease 
demonstrating  before  being  exp>elled  from 
the  university  Those  wlthoirt  cards  would 
be  presumed  to  be  nonmembers  of  the  iml- 
verslty  community  and  would  be  subject  to 
arrest  as  trespassers. 

"STA.NO    MfSr     DE     MADE  ' 

"Without  the  law."  said  Father  Hesburgh, 
"the  university  is  a  sitting  duck  for  any 
small  group  from  outside  or  inside  that 
wishes  to  destroy  it.  to  Incapacitate  It.  to 
terrorize  it  at  whim  Somewhere  a  stand  must 
be  made." 

Father  Hes'iurgh's  statement  came  in  an 
eight-page  open  letter  to  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. He  said  the  letter  reflected  ".t  clear 
mandate"  from  the  university  community  to 
draw  a  line  between  orderly  demonstrations 
and  obstructive  tactics. 

The  letter  came  three  months  after  small 
groups  of  students  obstructed  access  to  on- 
campus  recruiters  from  Dow  Chemical  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  a  week 
after  some  students  forced  their  way  Into  a 
campus  building  to  show  stag  movies  that 
had  t>een  withdrawn  from  a  student-spon- 
sored conference  on  pornography  and  the 
iaw. 

"No  one  wants  the  forces  of  law  on  this  or 
any  other  campus."  Father  Hesburgh  wrote, 
"but  If  some  necessitate  It.  as  a  last  and 
dismal  alternative  to  anarchy  and  mob  tyr- 
anny, let  them  shoulder  the  blame  Instead 
of  receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  community 
they  would  hold  at  bay." 

"We  cannot  allow."  he  said,  "a  small  mi- 
nority to  impose  their  will  on  the  majority 
who  have  spoken  regarding  the  university's 
style  of  life;  we  cannot  allow  a  few  to  sub- 
stitute force  of  any  kind  for  persuasion  to 
accept  their  personal  Idea  of  what  Is  right 
and  proper." 

"The  iMt  thing  a  shaken  society  needs  is 
more  shaking."  he  said.  "The  last  thing  a 
noisy,  turbulent  and  disintegrating  commu- 
nity  needs   Is   more   noise,   turbulence  and 


disintegration.  Understanding  and  analysis 
of  social  ills  cannot  t>e  conducted  in  a  boiler 
factory.  Complicated  social  mechanisms,  out 
of  Joint,  are  not  adjusted  with  sledge 
hammers  " 

"AH  I  tried  to  say."  Father  Hesburgh  added 
In  an  interview,  "Is  that  we  welcome  and 
protect  orderly  dissent,  but  we're  not  going 
to  let  anybody  destroy  the  place." 


S  1072— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL  REVIEW  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself.  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
and  60  other  Senators,  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  for  2  additional  years — 
until  June  30.  1971.  We  would  also  ex- 
tend for  2  years — until  June  30.  1971— 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  pursuant  to 
which  five  other  regional  commissions 
have  been  established  for:  the  Ozarks 
region,  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  the 
New  England  region,  the  Coastal  Plains 
region,  and  the  Four  Corners  region  in 
the  Southwest. 

Tlie  Appalachian  region  comprises  the 
follow  ins  States:  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland.  West  Virginia.  Ohio. 
Kentucky.  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
S.'Uth  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Georgia.  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi. 

IncUiried  in  tlie  Ozarks  region  are 
part^;  of  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas.  The  Four  Corners  lesion  in- 
cludes major  parts  of  New  Mexico.  Ariz- 
ona. Colorado,  and  Utah. 

Tlie  New  England  i"P5ion  coveis  all  six 
New  Entdand  States:  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Michitran.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
form  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  region,  and 
Vlrsinia.  North  Carolina  and  South  Car- 
olina also  belong  to  the  Coastal  Plains 
region. 

Under  the  chaii  mansliip  of  Senator 
Joseph  Montoya.  of  New  Mexico,  the 
newly  established  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic De'.  elopmont  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  .soon  begin  extensive 
and  intensive  henrincs.  both  in  Wash- 
mston  and  around  the  counti-y.  The  pm- 
pose  will  be  to  ascertain  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  capability  of  the 
agencies  that  have  been  created  in  the 
various  development  regions  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  that  the  Congress  has 
assigned  to  them. 

The  members  of  the  pommittee  felt 
that  the  earlier  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development,  lii  order  bet- 
ter to  perform  its  legislative  function, 
should  be  transfoiTned  into  a  standing 
subcommittee.  The  members,  under  Sen- 
ator MONTOYA's  chairmanship,  are  the 
Senator  now  speaking.  Senators  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE,  of  Maine:  William  B.  Sponc. 
Jr.,  of  Virginia:  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
of  Missouri:  Mike  Gravel,  of  Alaska; 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee; 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky; 
Robert  J.  Dole,  of  Kansas;  and  Robert 
W.  Packwood,  of  Oregon. 

The  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  has  already  proved  to  be 
a  successful  experiment.  In  submitting 
the  annual  reiwrt  of  the  Appalachian 


Regional  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  on  January  18.  1969.  President 
Johnson  took  note  of  the  visible  results 
"not  only  on  the  landscape  but  in  the 
new  hopes  of  the  people."  He  mentioned 
the  new  highways,  the  new  or  expanded 
airports,  the  new  vocational  education 
schools,  the  new  or  improved  hospitals, 
the  new  aid  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  libraries,  the  housing  proj- 
ects, the  new  educational  television  sta- 
tions, the  new  water  and  sewage  s>s- 
tems.  and  the  hundreds  of  other  new 
and  separate  projects  going  foi-ward  in 
the  13  States  of  Appalachia.  These  effec- 
tive efforts  are  aimed  at  restoring  and 
enchancing  the  living  conditions  and  the 
environment  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  live  in  this  good  region  of  our  land. 

This  program,  underway  only  three 
and  a  half  years,  merits  continuance. 
Recommended  funding  for  the  program 
is  at  a  level  of  $225  million  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years,  an  increase  of  $55  million 
over  the  past  2  fiscal  years.  As  in  the 
past,  the  new  funds  for  Appalachia  will 
be  expended  on  projects  developed  only 
after  detailed  study  by  the  Governors  of 
the  States  that  form  the  regional  com- 
missions. 

Mr  President,  the  excellent  record  of 
contributions  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Appalachian  region  to  the  success  of  this 
program  merits  commendation.  Their 
earnest  support  and  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation have  been  ti"uly  valuable  to  the 
growth  and  accomplishments  of  this  new 
dimension — this  partnership — in  our 
federal  system. 

The  committee  hopes,  as  a  result  of 
anticipated  findings  in  the  projected 
hearings  on  this  bill,  that  it  may  prove 
possible  to  finance  the  other  regional 
commissions  more  adequately.  The 
amounts  susgested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  bare  bones.  We  must  do  more 
if  we  are  to  meet  with  realism  the  needs 
of  these  lagging  areas  of  our  economy. 

We  have  held  preliminary  discussions 
among  our  committee's  members  and 
v.ith  representatives  of  our  counterparts 
in  the  other  body.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  operation  of  each  of  the  re- 
gional commissions  during  the  past  2 
years  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
that  their  plans  for  the  next  2  years  will 
be  carefully  examined. 

The  point  of  departure  for  these  title 
V  commissions  was  the  act  of  1967,  un- 
der which,  finally,  some  fimds  were  ap- 
propriated for  their  activities.  We  came 
to  that  point  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
KiE.  of  Maine,  Senator  Joseph  Montoy'a, 
of  New  Mexico,  Senator  Fred  Harris,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Senators  John  McClel- 
LAN  and  William  Fulbricht  of  Arkansas. 
I  salute  their  vision  and  thank  them  for 
their  strong  support, 

Mr.  President,  I  express  tribute  to  the 
splendid  cooperation  we  have  always  re- 
ceived in  these  efforts  from  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  from  my  able 
friend.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  and  from 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development, 
the  diligent  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. Howard  H.  Baker. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  this  endeavor 
will,  I  am  sure,  continue  and  prosper. 
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The  successes  already  attcdned  under  tbe 
Appalachian  program  augur  w^  for 
what  can  be  achieved  In  the  other  sub- 
sequently established  development  re- 
gions. 

At  a  later  date  the  committee  plans  to 
.'^tudy  the  general  program  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  but 
only  after  the  new  administration  has 
had  time  to  look  into  it  and  to  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  it.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  press  the  administra- 
tion unduly  for  Its  overall  views  on  this 
matter.  The  hearings  we  plan  are  de- 
^.Igned  to  help  us  face  realistically  the 
fact  that  the  money  for  Appalachia  and 
the  other  five  regional  commissions  will 
expire  in  June  of  this  year  and  should 
be  renewed.  Later  we  will  counsel  with 
the  ofDcers  of  the  new  administration  on 
the  Federal  EDA  program  when  we  can 
have  the  benefit  of  their  considered 
judgment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOU»H.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  As  the  Sen- 
ator also  knows,  I  had  some  reservations 
about  It.  because  I  believe  we  need  some 
additional  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
New  England  problem. 

May  I  qualify  what  I  have  just  said,  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
for  his  support  in  the  past  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  region  to  New 
England  and  other  regions  of  the 
country. 

I  think  It  might  be  appropriate  to  indi- 
cate today  in  the  Record  that  tomorrow 
I  will  Introduce  a  bill  of  my  own,  imder- 
taking  to  expand  the  legislation  dealing 
with  the  regiorvs  other  than  Appalachia. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  for  cosponsoring  the  bill  I 
will  introduce  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  associate  myself  with  the 
effort  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  is  making  to  spell  out  the  needs 
of  New  England. 

Of  course,  this  region  of  New  England 
is  the  only  one  that  has  been  established 
where  all  the  States — not  parts  of  the 
States — are  members  of  the  developmen- 
tal region. 

I  know  of  the  need  in  the  State  of 
Maine  in  reference  to  a  developmental 
road  which  would  run  from  the  west  side 
of  the  State  to  the  ocean. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  I  have 
given  very  careful  thought  to  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  rather  substantial  sum  of 
money  for  the  development  of  the  five 
regions,  keeping  in  mind,  that  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  we  have  approximately 
16  million  persons.  In  the  five  regions 
including  New  England  we  have  approx- 
imately the  same  number  of  persons.  In 
those  17  States  that  will  supplement  the 
13  States  in  the  Appalachian  region,  we 
have  In  process  the  development  of  this 
program  in  30  States. 

The  amounts  of  money  which  are  pro- 
posed for  the  continuation  of  the  program 
in  Appalachia  would  be  not  to  exceed 
S225  million  for  the  2-year  fiscal  period 
ending  June  30,  1971;  and  for  the  five 
new  regions,  we  would  authorize  $175 
million  for  the  same  2-year  fiscal  period. 


The  differential  between  the  $225  million 
and  the  $175  million  is  for  the  resison 
that  In  the  Appalachian  States  this  pro- 
gram has  been  in  progress  for  4  years, 
and  was  based  on  a  presidential  task 
force  report. 

This  program  is  an  attempt  to  work 
these  problems  out  not  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  but  in  the  valleys  ai^d  on  the 
mountains  and  in  these  great  areas  of 
Appalachia. 

Now,  to  a  degree,  the  people  in  the 
area  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  have 
suffered  from  their  later  start,  but  our 
experiences  will  help  them.  The  few 
errors  we  have  committed  in  part  will 
be  their  successes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  mistake  we  do  not 
want  to  make  is  to  delay  too  long  in 
getting    the   money    to   implement    the 
projects  in  New  England. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  learned  that 
lesson  from  the  Senators  who  represent 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. When  we  brought  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  idea  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  promised  that  I  would 
follow  through  with  the  other  regions 
of  this  country  which  had  common  prob- 
lems that  needed  to  be  attacked— not  by 
timid  steps,  but  by  an  all-out  frontal 
effort  to  stimulate  and  generate  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
ocoolc 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  hearings 
on  the  proposed  legislation  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  that  the  hearings  will 
be  on  his  measure  as  well.  We  will  not 
confine  the  hearings  to  the  proposal  that 
I  introduce  this  afternoon  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 
my  colleague,  who  has  such  an  intricate 
knowledge  of  this  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  his  prop>osed 
legislation  is  essentially  a  continuation 
of  the  present  programs  for  Appalachia 
and  the  other  regions. 

The  measure  I  shall  introduce  tomor- 
row will  seek  an  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram to  permit  the  implementation  of 
the  projects  that  have  been  developed  by 
the  regional  commission  and  which 
could  not  be  fully  implemented  under  the 
existing  authorization. 

So  I  believe  there  is  sense  to  separating 
the  two  at  this  point,  until  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  judge  my  measure  on 
its  merits  and  in  the  light  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  cooperation  in  cosponsoring  the 
legislation  I  shall  introduce  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
cooperate  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  In  these  matters  as  in  other  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  strengthening  of 
our  economy  and  the  well-being  of  our 
people.  I  commend  him  for  the  effort  he 
makes  here,  particularly  for  New  Eng- 
land. We  feel  it  is  important,  however,  as 
best  we  can,  to  keep  all  of  them  in  con- 
cert. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  also  that  the  excellent  report 
submitted  by  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  of 
Virginia,  to  the  Council  of  Appalachian 
Governors  at  the  January  19,  1969,  meet- 
ing held  in  Washington  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  Governor 
Godwin  reported  to  the  Aijpalachian 
Governors'  Council  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  his  incumbency  as  the  cocliair- 
man  for  the  13  States  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission.  His 
summary  is  worthy  of  our  study  and  at- 
tention as  we  move  into  legislative  con- 
sideration of  measures  to  extend  and 
authorize  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  Appalachian  Commis.sion 
and  those  for  the  Ozarks,  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes,  New  England,  the  South- 
eastern Coastal  Plains,  and  the  Four 
Comers  region  of  the  Southwest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  repo'  t 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1072)  to  authorize  funds 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Aij- 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  and  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph  <  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors),  v.as  received,  read  twice  by  its  titlr. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1072 

Be  it  evaded  bi/  the  Senate  and  Hniix"  if 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE     I— APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL    DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP   1969 

Sec.  101.  This  title  m.ay  be  cited  .is  the 
'Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.  102.  The  Appalachi.m  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  as  amended  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  TTie  last  fentence  of  subsection  ib)  of 
section  105  is  amended  to  read  as  folIowE; 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  available  until  expended,  not 
to  exceed  $1,780,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1971.  Not  to  exceed 
$400,000  of  such  authorization  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  ccch;.ir- 
man,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  205  U 
amended  bv  striking  out  "and  1969."  .-'ncl 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969.  1970.  and 
1971.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  icl 
of  section  214  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•December  31,  1967."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1969.". 

(4)  Section  401  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  "and 
not  to  exceed  $225,000,000  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  carry  uut 
this  Act.". 

TITLE  II— THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC    DEVELOPMENT     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1969 
Sec.  201.  "ntle  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 

Economic     Development    Act    of     1965     as 

amended  Is  further  amended : 

(1)  By  striking  out  In  subsection  509(c) 
"December  31,  1967,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31, 1969.". 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
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509(b)  the  following:  'There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
(or  all  of  the  regional  commissions  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  total  sum  of 
$175,000,000  for  the  two- fiscal -year  period 
ending  June  30,  1971.". 

The  report  of  Governor  Godwin,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Randolph,  is  as  follows: 

REPoaT  OP  THE  Past  Chaikman.  Oov.  IfO-LS 
E.  Godwin.  Coi'NCtL  or  Appalachian  Oov- 
EKNoaa  MxmNc.  January  19,  1969,  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

May  I  first  report  that  my  experiences  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  States'  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Commission 
have  confirmed  and  strengthened  certain 
feelings  I  have  held  regardlni;  the  nature 
and  worth  of  the  Appalachian  endeavor. 
Closer  familiarity  sometimes  breeds  con- 
tempt In  this  case,  my  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  our  Program  has  intensified 
respect. 

Specifically,  during  the  pi^t  six  month*. 
we  have  seen : 

1  Our  overall  Program  effort  underglrd 
such  confidence  in  the  national  administra- 
tion that  the  budget  request  now  before  the 
Congress  La  considerably  larger  than  that  for 
any  previous  year. 

2.  Our  States  move  ahead  In  the  Important 
highway.  Construction  program  to  the  point 
that  plaqplng  of  the  entire  regional  system 
Is  virtually  complete  and  construction  capa- 
bility far  exceeds  available  funds. 

3.  Our  Demonstration  Health  Programs — 
said  to  be  the  nation's  most  innovative  and 
comprehensive  efforts  In  this  critical  field — 
have  moved  Into  action. 

4.  Our  new  Housing  Program  has  brought 
action  in  several  States  which  is  breaking 
down  long  standing  frustrations  to  the  crea- 
tion of  needed  housing — and  even  of  a  strong 
housing  lndustr>'  as  well.  This  Program  may 
well  bring  more  Jobs — in  private  enter- 
prise— in  many  parts  of  Appalachia  than 
would  other  forms  of  industry  or  Commerce. 
In  addition,  it  offers  the  Nation  some  Im- 
portant lessons  in  solving  key  problems  in 
the  housing  field. 

5.  The  States  have  made  significant  be- 
ginnings In  the  organization  of  new,  multi- 
county  Development  Districts.  From  personal 
experience  In  my  own  State  I  would  say  that 
the  formation  of  these  Districts  may  well 
be  one  of  the  most  fundamental  accomplish- 
ments under  way  at  this  time.  In  Appalachia 
and  In  all  areas  of  our  States,  the^t  Districts 
can  serve  as  "building  blocks"  In  planning 
and  administering  development  programs, 
and  as  pioneering  sreps  m  lielpiii!;  local  gov- 
ernment to  revitalize  Itself  In  deiUlng  with 
the  complex  problems  of  today. 

6.  The  Commission  has  approved  recom- 
Tnendatlon  of  Its  Education  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  beginning  action  on  a  program 
of  priorities  in  what  may  become  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  overall  program  of 
Improvement  for  Appalachia  After  careful 
consideration  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  leadership  of  each  of  our  state  educa- 
tion departments,  the  Commission  is  now 
moving  to  work  with  the  States  in  concen- 
trated efforts  for  Comprehensive  Educational 
Pl.inning.  Early  Childhood  Training,  Occu- 
pational Iiiforniatlon  Courses.  Job  Relevant 
Vocational-Technical  Education.  Teacher 
Preparation,  and  Multi-District  Regional 
Education  Agencle" 

7  The  State  Development  Plans — key- 
stones In  establishing  strategy  for  action  in 
Appalachia — have  matured  to  the  point 
wiiere  they  are  now  correlated  Into  a  Re- 
gional Development  Plan  for  the  first  time. 
This  achievement — melding  thirteen  State 
sets  of  plans  for  local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment and  private  action  Into  a  common 
strategy  while  retaining  the  individual  dif- 
ferences of  each  State  area — Is  a  most  sig- 
nificant expression  of  the  "creative  federal- 
ism" upon  which  the  Appalachian  Program 


was  based.  But,  even  more  Important,  this 
means  that  the  Commission  la  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  project,  within  this  ye«r,  a  specific 
future  plan  of  action  in  which  the  stepe 
necessary  to  meet  set  goals  can  be  Identified, 
given  a  priority  rating  and  an  evaluation 
for  budget  costs  and  time  schedules.  The 
Executive  Director's  Report  sets  forth  plans 
for  doing  this  which  will  be  considered  for 
decision  at  the  March  Commission  meeting. 

8.  As  the  Nation's  rural  and  urban  prob- 
lems have  become  more  critical,  oiu'  program 
has  attracted  greater  national  attention  as  a 
model  for  national  development  policies:  in- 
tergovernmental and  public-private  coopera- 
tion: and  common  treatment  of  both  rural 
and  urban  problems  in  a  regional  context. 
As  a  re.sult,  and  acting  upon  the  agreement 
of  our  Governors  at  our  meeting  in  South 
Carolina  in  June,  we  have  taken  steps  to 
sec  lire  some  organized  approach  to  bringing 
the  Interest  of  the  Nation's  Governors  and 
the  national  administration  to  bear  upon 
the  possible  formulation  of  a  National  Re- 
gional Development  Program  as  a  unified 
framework  for  future  action. 

As  you  know,  the  Statement  signed  by  our 
thirteen  Governors  In  June  w.is  forwarded 
to  the  Platform  Committees  of  the  major 
political  parties.  I  belle\-e  this  statement  had 
a  marked  Impact  on  the  party  platforms  and 
upon  a  number  of  statements  made  by  vari- 
ous candidates  during  the  campaign.  Subse- 
quently, I  forwarded  similar  draft  state- 
ments and  background  material  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  other  six  Regional  Commls- 
5lon,s  and.  more  recently,  to  all  fifty  Gover- 
nArs.  .\s  of  today,  twenty-seven  Governors 
h.ive  responded  favorably — and  none  nega- 
tively—to the  proposition  that  the  National 
Regional  approach  <<hould  be  studied  and 
receive  priority  consideration  .is  an  alterna- 
tive future  course  of  action 

In  December,  I  presented  this  material  to 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  Execu- 
tive Committee,  of  which  our  colleague.  Gov- 
ernor Bufurd  Ellington  of  Tennessee  Is  Chair- 
man. The  Executive  Committee  accepted  the 
material  and  has  placed  it  upon  the  Agenda 
of  the  Committee  on  Executive  Management 
and  Fiscal  Affairs.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Committee  will  develop  the  material  for  rec- 
ommendation and  consideration  by  the  full 
Conference  and  then  by  the  National  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  it  is  not  our  Intent 
to  bring  this  item  Into  any  conflicting  con- 
sideration with  our  pending  Appalachian 
legislation — this  must  have  Immediate  and 
singular  priority  However,  it  is  Just  as  im- 
portant to  give  separate  but  equal  attention 
to  the  longer  process  required  to  develop  an 
acceptable  version  of  national  legislation  con- 
sistent with  our  Program  to  be  ready  for 
consideration  at  the  critical  time  when  the 
Congress  looks  at  the  proliferation  of  na- 
tional programs  to  be  up  for  decision  this 
year.  By  working  through  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  and  Presidential.  Con- 
gressional or  private  study  committees  and 
task  forces,  the  meritorious  elements  of  otir 
Program  experience  can  have  great  Impact 
upon  the  design  of  the  programs  in  which  our 
States  will  have  real  concern — for  Appalachia 
and  for  all  of  our  States. 

In  time  the  question  of  our  Appalachian 
legislation — and.  perhaps,  compatible  nation- 
al legislation — will  be  before  the  Congress. 
Certainly  we  have  fared  well  in  the  consider- 
ations of  the  Congress  and.  as  I  express  great 
appreciation  for  the  Congressional  leadership 
and  action  that  has  made  Appalachia  pos- 
sible, so  will  we  ultimately  trust  the  Judge- 
ment of  the  men  of  Congress  on  the  national 
issue. 

Finally,  let  me  pay  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  sincerity,  ability  and  hard 
work  of  each  of  our  State  Representatives, 
the  Federal  Cochairman  Pat  Fleming,  the 
States'  Regional  Representative  John  Whls- 
maii  and  Executive  Director  Ralph  Wldner — 


and  for  the  many  staff  people  who  have  re- 
sponded to  the  extr*  challenge  of  this  pro- 
gram with  the  eztr»  effort  required  to  deliver 
the  successes  It  is  my  pleasure  to  report. 
We  cannot  take  such  success  for  granted — it 
baa  not  been  easy.  The  Appalachian  effort  is 
working  in  a  practical  way  because  these 
people  have  worked  constantly  to  make  It 
happen. 

I  express  to  all  of  you  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  have  this  rewarding  ex- 
perience. I  want  to  pledge  to  the  new  Co- 
chairman  Governor  Rhodes,  and  to  all  of  you, 
that  the  Appalachian  Program  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  high  priority  In  my  time  and 
Interest 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vei-y 
glad  to  Join  with  Senator  Randolph,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  continue  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  progi'am — so  well 
begun  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  extended 
by  the  1967  amendments — which  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  had  its  origin  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  We  have  done  so  not  only  os 
neighbors,  for  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky have  problems  in  common,  situated 
as  they  are  in  the  very  heart  of  Appa- 
lachia, but  also  in  our  positions  as  chair- 
man and  ranking  minoi'ity  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  has  legislative  and  oversight  juris- 
diction in  this  field. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  I  joined  with 
Senator  Randolph  in  cosponsoring  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965.  following  the  initiative  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  and  the  1964  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission.  We  were 
very  happy  that,  following  thorough 
iiearings,  the  Senate  adopted  the  Appa- 
lachian program  by  a  large  vote  of  71 
to  12.  That  act  established  a  6-year  pro- 
gram for  Appalachian  development  hifih- 
ways — directed  to  the  principal  problem 
of  the  isolation  of  the  region — and  in- 
cluded also  vocational  education,  health, 
conservation,  water  resource,  and  sup- 
plemental grant  authorities,  but  for  a  2- 
year  period  with  the  intention  that  they 
be  renewed  in  1967  and  in  1969.  These 
nonhighway  authorities  were  renewed  in 
1967.  together  with  certain  modifications 
and  improvements  in  the  program,  which 
Senator  Randolph  and  I  again  joined  in 
sponsoring,  and  which  were  again 
adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority 
including,  I  am  glad  to  say.  a  majority 
of  Republicans  as  well  as  of  Democratic 
members  voting. 

The  bill  Senator  Randolph  and  I  intro- 
duce today  would  extend  the  nonhighway 
authorities  of  the  act  for  2  more  years, 
and  would  also  extend  the  title  V  au- 
thorizations of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
under  which  five  other  regional  commis- 
sions have  been  established.  As  Senator 
Randolph  has  stated,  the  purpose  of 
introducing  this  bill  is  to  place  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  so  that  hearings  may  be  held  at 
an  early  date  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Governors  and  others  received. 

We  are  glad,  also,  that  the  bill  has 
attracted  a  number  of  cosponsors,  includ- 
ing Senator  Montoya,  of  New  Mexico, 
chairman  of  the  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee,   and  Senator  Bakeh,  of 
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Tenneesee,  whoae  State  Is  Included  with- 
in the  Appalachian  region  and  who  Is 
now  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Economic  Development  Suboranmlttee. 

I  emphasize  at  this  time  that  the  Ap- 
palachian program  has  proved  success- 
ful. The  wide  acceptance  and  broad  sup- 
port this  program  has  received  is,  I  be- 
lieve, evidence  that  it  was  well  conceived 
and  has  been  well  executed. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  bringing 
new  <H)portvmitles  and  hope  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region.  And  I  must  say  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  happy  exception  among 
the  new  programs  of  recent  years — for 
it  has  not  created  conflicts  in  adminis- 
tration, jurisdiction,  or  priorities.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  achieved  cooperation, 
developed  priorities,  and  fixed  respon- 
sibility. 

This  has  been  accomplished  through 
principles  which  have  been  talked  about 
often,  but  in  this  case  applied :  local  ini- 
tiative; State  responsibility;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  priorities  through  Federal 
assistance  programs  already  established. 

The  great  thing  about  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program  has  been 
its  demonstration  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  relying  on  State  respon- 
sibility in  carrying  out  Federal  assistance 
programs.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
overlapping  programs,  duplication,  and 
waste.  But  the  Appalachian  concept  has 
shown  that  when  the  States  are  given 
responsibility  and  the  authority  for  or- 
dering priorities,  existing  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  can  be  better  directed  to 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  States  and  uti- 
lized more  effectively. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  established  a  program  which 
was  experimental  at  its  inception.  Initi- 
ated by  the  Governors  and  developed 
through  the  State  governments,  it  has 
been  more  successful  than  many — per- 
haps even  any — other  endeavors  In  the 
economic  devdopment  area  because  it 
has  from  the  outset  paid  more  than  lip 
service  to  the  concept  of  Federal-State 
partnership  in  the  development  and 
prosecution  of  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Prom  the  experience  of  the  last  4  years, 
we  have  learned  again  that  local  initia- 
tive and  participation  is  essential 
throughout  the  process  of  bringing 
leadership  and  resources  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  communities.  The  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion has  stressed  an  areawlde  approach 
to  planning,  with  State  and  local  deter- 
mination of  priorities,  in  order  to  co- 
ordinate and  focus  the  authorities  and 
programs  of  existing  line  agencies  in  the 
most  effective  manner. 

We  are  learning  that  a  comprehensive 
approach  which  includes  education, 
training,  job  development,  facility  con- 
struction, public  works  and  medical  as- 
sistance is  an  approach  which  can  break 
the  deprivation  cycle  in  areas  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty. 

Through  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program  we  have  recognized 
that  regions  of  the  country,  smd  regions 
within  States,  vary  ■widely  in  their  needs 
and  that  programs  of  stimulus  must  be 

tailored  to  these  particular  problems.  We 

know  that  only  with  State  cooperation  In 

designing   these   programs   and  setting 
priorities  can  we  hope  to  maximize  re- 


turns on  the  Investment  of  limited  re- 
sources, and  achieve  effective  program 
development  and  implementation. 

President  Kermedy,  President  John- 
son, the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  have 
i-ecognlzed  the  deep-rooted  and  per- 
sistent problems  of  the  Appalachian 
i-eglon,  which  justified  designing  a  pro- 
gram to  at  last  come  to  grips  with  its 
needs.  I  consider  that  the  Congress,  with 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
has  been  generous  and  sympathetic  in 
providing  this  program  for  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  Most  recently,  we  were 
very  glad  to  see  the  expression  of  support 
for  the  Appalachian  program  by  Piesl- 
dent  Nixon,  including  the  assurance  that 
the  independent  position  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  in  the 
OflRce  of  the  Pi-esident  would  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  had  an 
important  and  effective  beginning.  It 
must  be  extended  as  we  continue  toward 
the  development  of  areas  of  our  country 
which,  with  all  the  progress  in  our  coun- 
tiy.  have  iieen  left  behind. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  just  Introduced  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  both  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
also  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  I  am  proud  to 
be  one  of  the  55  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 
Chairman  Randolph  alluded  to  the 
establishment  within  our  committee  of 
a  new  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development.  I  have  the  honor, 
Mr.  President,  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee.  It  will  be  my  responsi- 
bility and  my  pleasure  to  conduct  the 
public  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

As  Senator  Randolph  stated,  these  will 
be  extensive  and  intensive  hearings. 
Hearings  on  the  legislation  will  begin 
on  Wednesday,  March  6,  and  continue  on 
March  6  and  7,  In  room  4200,  New  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  hear  testi- 
mony from  the  Federal  and  State  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  from  each  of  the  title  V 
regional  commissions. 

There  will  also  be  field  hearings  later 
across  the  counti-y.  Tlie  subcommittee 
will  travel  to  the  regions  where  develop- 
ment commissions  are  operating.  It  will 
go  to  the  people  of  those  areas  in  Appa- 
lachia, In  the  Ozarks,  in  my  home  terri- 
tory of  the  Pour  Corners,  in  the  upper 
Great  Lakes,  in  Alaska,  in  New  England 
and  in  the  Southeast  coastal  region. 

Tlie  subcommittee  will  be  particularly 
concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
title  V  commissions  have  made  progress 
toward  putting  into  action  well-con- 
ceived programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Congress,  in  my  judgment, 
has  been  very  patient  while  waiting  for 
the  commissions  to  make  the  necessary 
preliminary  studies  and  to  draw  up  com- 
prehensive plans.  The  time  has  now  come 
for  these  plans  to  be  put  into  effect.  We 
will  want  to  determine  not  only  how  far 
along  they  have  progressed  but  also  what 
further  assistance,  financial  or  other- 
wise, they  require  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  will,  of  course,  welcome  the  views 
of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  who  repre- 


sent the  States  involved  in  the  several 
regions,  as  well  as  from  the  Governors 
of  those  States.  I  ask  any  Senator  wish- 
ing to  testify  in  person  kindly  to  call  the 
subcommittee  professional  staff  member, 
Stewart  E.  McClure.  on  extension  6176  to 
make  arrangements. 

The  legislation  in  which  I  am  joining 
Senator  Randolph  today  would  author- 
ize $175  million  for  the  five  regional  com- 
missions other  than  Appalachia  for  Hs- 
cal  years  1970  and  1971.  These  funds 
would  enable  the  States  and  other  en- 
tities within  economic  development  re- 
gions to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because 
of  their  economic  situation,  they  can- 
not supply  the  required  matching  share. 
Under  criteria  provided  for  in  the  act. 
these  funds  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  under  suc^  prograins 
above  the  fixed  minimum  portion  of  the 
cost  of  such  projects  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  applicable  law. 

One  of  the  areas  to  be  explored  durin  -> 
the  subcommittee  hearings  will  be  to 
determine  if  this  level  of  fimdlng  Is  suf- 
ficient and  to  determine  what  might  be 
thfibbest  way  to  insure  that  whatever 
funds  are  authorized  and  appropriated 
are  put  to  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  possible. 

The  subcommittee  will  also,  at  a  lat- 
er date,  in  addition  to  other  activities, 
look  into  the  applicability  of  the  oveiall 
economic  development  program  to  the 
great  urban  areas  of  the  coimtr>'. 

I  look  forward  to  the  same  fine  cooper- 
ation with  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  both  majority  and  minor- 
ity, that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past, 
and  I  will  welcome  their  advice  and 
coun.sel. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  here  today  in  enthusiastic 
support  for  this  legislation  and  for  the 
programs  that  it  would  extend. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  in  1965  when  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  established  the  six  regional 
commissions  that  are  the  subject  of  the 
bill  just  introduced.  But  since  coming  to 
the  Senate  a  little  over  2  years  ago.  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development,  As 
a  child  and  product  of  the  heart  of  Appa- 
lachia, I  have  taken  a  particular  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  activities  of  that 
commission  and  attach  a  great  impor- 
tance to  what  it  has  done  and  to  what  it 
yet  can  do.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  commission  approach,  I  have 
no  less  enthusiasm  for  the  promise  of  the 
five  fledging  commissions  now  organiz- 
ing in  other  sections  of  our  Nation. 

Accidents  of  geography,  demography, 
and  changing  industrial  requirements 
have  combined  to  isolate  from  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  Nation  cer- 
tain readily  identifiable  areas  of  our  land. 
Areas  once  prosperous  or  at  least  prom- 
ising have  fallen  further  and  further  be- 
hind by  any  criterion:  production,  in- 
come, education,  health  facilities,  mobil- 
ity. Most  of  these  areas  are  largely  in- 
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habited  by  a  proud  and  independent 
people  who  do  not  beg  for  charity,  be 
they  American  Indians  In  the  Southwest 
or  northern  Oreat  Lakes  regions,  fann- 
ers, and  sharecroppers  who  work  the  soil 
In  the  Atlantic  coastal  plains,  or  the  vig- 
orous men  and  women  who  have  long 
struggled  for  a  decent  life  in  the  Ozarks 
or  the  Appalachians.  But  to  overcome  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  environment 
and  resources,  they  need  our  help  so 
that  they  may  help  themselves. 

The  genesis  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  which  has 
served  as  the  precursor  of  and  model  for 
other  regional  development  efforts  was  a 
unique  event  in  the  long  and  successful 
history  of  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  It  was  an  event  that  holds  out 
great  promise  for  our  national  future, 
not  only  in  those  areas  where  commis- 
sions have  already  been  established  but 
in  many  other  areas  as  well. 

The  Impetus  for  the  creation  of  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission in  1963,  on  whose  recommenda- 
tions the  formal  program  was  devised, 
came,  as  we  all  know,  from  the  late  John 
P  Kefthedy,  whose  Interest  In  and  com- 
passioh'for  the  people  of  that  region  is 
well  known.  He  was  able,  through  his 
eloquence  and  skill,  to  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  need  that  was  plainly 
there. 

But  while  much  of  the  Nation  may 
have  been  unaware  of  the  quiet  crisis 
in  the  Appalachian  mountains,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives had  long  been  very  much 
aware  of  It.  Well  before  the  national  pro- 
gram was  conceived  or  thought  of  as 
being  politically  or  economically  feasible, 
extensive  local  action  was  underway  to 
Improve  conditions  in  the  region.  Each 
State  in  Appalachia  had  established  a 
unit  for  economic  development.  Private 
individuals  and  private  corporations  and 
public  oCQcials  and  bodies  of  every  size 
and  description  had  been  both  inventive 
and  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
whatever  they  could  with  the  sorely  lim- 
ited resources  available  to  them. 

But  it  was  clear  that  these  efforts, 
though  valiant  and  productive  of  some 
progress,  were  not  equal  to  the  task. 
It  began  to  be  understood  that  by  join- 
ing forces  and  working  together  toward 
solutions  for  mutually  shared  problems, 
the  individuals  and  corporations  and 
government  bodies  could  avoid  wasteful 
dupUcatlon  and  materially  benefit  by 
pooling  their  experience  and  experti.se. 
And  so  the  Conference  of  Appalachian 
Governors  was  formed.  The  chief  execu- 
tives of  eight  of  the  States  most  severely 
affected  by  the  Appalachian  syndrome 
voluntarily  assembled  to  work  together 
toward  the  hopeful  resolution  of  common 
problems.  Out  of  this  governors'  con- 
ference grew  the  President's  commission 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

The  Governors  of  the  13  States,  parts 
of  which  now  fall  within  the  statutory 
definition  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
have  continued  to  participate  personally 
and  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  commission.  Single  individ- 
uals in  each  State  government  have  been 
given  primary  responsibilities  as  State 


regional  representatives  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  State  programs  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  commission  and  of  other 
constituent  States.  Although  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  way  of  economic 
and  social  development,  little  remains  to 
be  done  in  terms  of  fostering  meaningful 
and  fruitful  regional  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  the  promise  of  regional 
cooperation  Is  very  great.  The  part  that 
it  can  play  in  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  Is  very  large. 

And  Its  usefulness  must  not  be  re- 
."itrlcted  to  areas  of  severe  economic  hard- 
ship and  deprivation,  although  the  need 
for  It  is  perhaps  greatest  In  such  areas. 
Re!?lonal  development  agencies  could  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  quite  a  dlf- 
frrcjit  order. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Internecine 
competition  and  infighting  that  has  for 
years  Impeded  the  equitable  development 
and  uae  of  water  resources  In  the  western 
third  of  our  Nation.  Take,  as  another  ex- 
ample, the  tremendous  advantages  that 
could  be  found  in  a  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  our  tidewater  and  marine  re- 
sources by  a  close  cooperation  of  those 
States  bordering  on  the  sea.  We  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  see  the  first  fruits  of 
cooperation  among  States  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  for  the  control  of  water 
pollution  and  the  formation  of  compacts 
for  the  control  of  air  pollution  that  like- 
wise respects  no  political  boundaries. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  neighbor- 
ing jurisdictions  who  share  common 
problems  to  pursue  separate  and  often 
contradictory  solutions.  The  regional 
concept  can  and  will  become  a  prime  re- 
inforcement of  oiu-  federal  system  of 
government. 

And  so,  Mr.  President.  It  is  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  that  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  just  Introduced.  As 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  has  said,  the  bill  is  a 
point  of  departure  for  an  In-depth  look 
at  what  the  various  commissions  have 
done  and  to  obtain  an  understanding  of 
what  their  future  capabilities  might  be. 
I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Senator  Randolph  and  Senator  Cooper 
and  other  committee  members  in  this  en- 
deavor. Having  recently  been  honored  by 
being  made  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, I  particularly  look  forward  to  my 
work  with  the  distinguished  new  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee.  Senator 
MoNTOYA,  whose  dedication  to  economic 
opportunity  and  social  progress  for  all 
Americans  is  well  known  in  this  body  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  ex- 
tension. Introduced  today  by  my  most 
able  and  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  act.  and  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $175  million  for  that 
period. 

Aid  to  Appalachia  is  proving  daily  to 
be  one  of  the  most  efficiently  operated 
programs  ever  to  come  out  of  Congress. 
Its  great  success,  I  believe,  can  also  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  reasonable 
balance  has  been  maintained  between 


dlrecticm  from  Washington  on  the  one 
hand,  and  control  in  the  States  and  lo- 
calities  on  the  other.  This  Federal  ap- 
proach  may  prove  to  be  the  key  factor 
In  the  solution  of  some  of  our  other  very 
great  problems. 

Since  1965,  Pennsylvania  has  received 
approximately  $46.3  million  In  Federal 
money,  which  has  since  gone  Into  52 
counties  with  a  population  of  6  million 
IJeople.  All  Pennsylvanians  look  forw  rd 
to  the  continued  success  and  operation 
of  this  program.  I  commend  Senator 
Randolph  for  his  vigor  and  dedication 
to  the  people  of  the  Appalachian  region. 


THE  JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION— APPOINTMENT  BY 
THE   VICE    PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-417,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
KA)  to  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission  in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson),  retired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1075— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
STRATEGY  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  which  has  as 
its  pm-pose  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional strategy  for  the  management  of 
the  human  environment. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  lay 
the  framework  for  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  research  and  study  which  will 
insure  that  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  be  able  to  live  in 
and  enjoy  an  environment  free  of  haz- 
ards to  mental  and  physical  well-being. 

This  measure.  If  enacted,  would  place 
a  new  emphasis  on  two  aspects  of  Federal 
efforts  in  this  critically  important  field: 

First,  title  I  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
suri'eys.  and  research  relating  to  the  Na- 
tion's ecological  systems  and  environ- 
mental quality.  It  is  critically  essential 
that  basic  research  in  this  neplected  area 
be  properly  funded  and  immediately  un- 
dertaken. The  data  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  man's 
Impact  on  the  environment  is  needed  be- 
fore Government  and  private  industry 
can  make  knowledgeable  decisions  about 
how  their  activities  and  decisions  affect 
man-environment  relationships. 

The  need  for  basic  research  may  be 
seen  in  connection  with  the  current  con- 
troversies over  the  short-  and  long-term 
impact  of  chemicals  and  pesticides  on 
both  human  and  animal  life.  Another 
example  Is  the  need  for  research  on  the 
social  and  legal  aspects  of  weather  modi- 
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flcaUon,  so  that  awroprlate  controls 
over  the  use  of  this  emerging  technology 
may  be  developed.  ^,  ^  ^ 

A  contemporary  example  which  has 
aroused  great  public  concern  In  recent 
weeks  is  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill.  An 
editorial  in  the  February  14,  1969.  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  stated  in  part: 

It  Is  often  man's  craas  indllTerence  to  the 
consequences  of  technological  advance  In 
cxplolUng  nature  which  Is  leading  to  the 
despoiling  of  nature.  That  Is  to  say,  the  gains 
from  technology  seem  to  run  only  one  way— 
to  profits  rather  than  to  preservation  of  a 
planet  on  which  man  can  comfortably  live. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say: 
The  time  has  come  to  turn  around  the 
thesis  under  which  natural  resources  have 
long  been  regarded.  Instead  of  deciding  that 
we  must  exploit  them  because  we  are  techni- 
cally able  to  do  so,  we  ought  to  postpone 
exploiting  them  until  the  need  Is  great  or 
our  knowledge  of  what  damage  exploitation 
may  do  Is  substantially  larger. 


In  my  judgment,  more  must  be  done, 
and  it  must  be  done  soon,  if  we  are  to 
develop  the  data  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
impact  of  man  and  his  intrusive  tech- 
nology upon  an  environment  that  is  un- 
ceasingly subject  to  growing  pressures. 
Second,  title  II  of  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish in  the  OfBce  of  the  President  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  study 
and  analyze  environmental  trends:  the 
factors  that  affect  these  trends:  and 
how  they  relate  to  the  conservation, 
social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  the 
Nation.  The  Council  would  also  advise 
and  assist  the  President  on  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  the  improvement  of  environ- 
mental quality,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
an  annual  report  on  the  quality  of  the 
environment  as  required  by  section  203 
of  the  blU. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  more  effec- 
tive process  of  policy  review  on  mattei-s 
affecting  our  entire  biological  and  phys- 
ical resources  can  be  achieved  by  estab- 
lishing a  forum  in  the  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  consideration  of  alternative 
.solutions  to  all  environmental  problems. 
Our  present  governmental  institutions 
are  not  designed  to  deal  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  with  problems  involv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  surroundings  and 
man's  relationship  to  the  environment. 
The  responsibilities  and  functions  of 
government  institutions  as  presently  or- 
ganized are  extremely  fractionated.  We 
have,  for  example,  separate  agencies  and 
separate  policies  on  shipping,  fisheries, 
mines,  forests,  and  water  resource  de- 
velopment. At  some  point  in  our  history 
we  felt  it  was  wise  to  organize  Govern- 
ment around  these  concepts.  This  orga- 
nization reflects  our  early  national  goals 
of  resources  exploitation,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  conquest. 

Our  national  goals  have,  however, 
changed  a  great  deal  in  recent  years.  To- 
day Government  organization  does  not 
reflect  this  change  in  objectives  smd  the 
new  demands  which  are  being  placed  on 
the  environment. 

At  present  the  Federal  pflograms  of 
significant  concern  to  environmental 
managonent  are  scattered  throughout  11 
of  the  major  executive  departments  and 


16  independent  agencies.  The  problems 
of  coordination  and  control  are  obvious. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  clear  that  new  ap- 
proaches are  required  if  we  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  management  of  our  future 
environment.  Better  concepts  and  better 
institutions  must  be  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  programs  and  goals  of  exist- 
ing agencies. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  Senator  Thomas  Ku- 
chel  and  myself.  Tlie  text  of  the  bill  as 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  together 
with  other  relevant  materials,  may  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 113,  part  27,  page  36850.  Further 
materials  from  various  sources  discuss- 
ing the  need  for  a  national  strategy  on 
environmental  management  may  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 114,  part  2,  page  2248. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  any 
effort  to  undertake  a  meaningful  study  of 
environmental  and  natural  resource  ad- 
ministration faces  is  that  the   subject 
spans  the  jurisdiction  of  many  of  the 
major  committees  of  the  Congress.  In  an 
effort  to  begin  the  process  of  review  with- 
out impinging  upon  the  legitimate  legis- 
lative and  jurisdictional  interests  of  any 
committee  of  the  Congress.  Congressman 
George  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  and 
I  sei-ved  as  cochairmen  for  the  purpose  of 
convening  a  unique  and  highly  successful 
Joint  House-Senate  colloquium  to  discuss 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment 
last  July  17,  1968.  Tlie  participants  at 
the    colloquium    included    five   Cabinet 
Secretaries,  the  Presidents  Science  Ad- 
viser, Mr.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  Dean 
Don  K.  Price,  of   Hai-vard,   and  many 
concerned  Members  of  the  Congress.  A 
varied  group  of  scholars  and  Govern- 
ment officials  also  submitted  statements 
and  reports  on  the  need  for  a  national 
environmental  policy  and  offered  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  content  of  such  a  policy. 
The  colloquium  considered  the  broad 
policy    implications    of    environmental 
legislation  that  had  been  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congress.  More  than  120  Mem- 
bers had   introduced   bills   which  were 
referred  to   19  separate  committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  Most  of  these 
measures  dealt  with  individual  resource 
management    problems,    environmental 
pollution,  or  the  general  decline  in  the 
quality  of  urban  and  rural  living  condi- 
tions. The  colloquium  was  not,  however, 
directed  to  a  discussion  of  specific  legis- 
lative proposals.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread congressional  interest  in  improv- 
ing and  maintaining  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment,  the  colloquium  was 
directed  at  the  general  question  of  the 
need  for  a  nationsd  environmental  policy. 
A  special  report  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
"A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment" 
was  prepared  for  the  committee's  use 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  colloquiimi. 
This  report  was  written  by  Prof.  L.  K. 
Caldwell,  of  Indiana  University,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  William  Van  Ness,  spe- 
cial counsel  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  the  report  is  now  out  of 
print  and  because  it  summarizes  the  re- 
quirements for  policy  effectiveness  and 


the  questions  of  implementing  an  effec- 
tive program  of  environmental  adminis- 
tration so  well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  selected  portions  of  the  report  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  colloquium,  a  congressional  white 
paper  was  prepared  by  the  Libraiy  of 
Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
This  document,  which  was  distributed  to 
the  Congress  in  October,  summarized  the 
key  points  raised  in  the  dialog  between 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  colloquium 
participants.  It  also  suggested  a  number 
of  approaches  that  the  Congress  might 
follow  in  formulating  a  clear  and  force- 
ful strategy  of  environmental  manage- 
ment. 

The  colloquium  disclosed  that  environ- 
mental management  Is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  issues  facing  Congress  and  the 
administration  today.  This  fact  has  long 
been  recognized  in  academic  and  scien- 
tific circles.  For  example,  last  year  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion devoted  an  entire  issue  of  its  journal. 
Public    Administration   Review,    to    the 
interaction  of  well-known  environmental 
problems    and   the   efficacy   of   existing 
Government  programs  to  deal  with  con- 
flicts and  controversies  over  the  use  of 
the  environment.  The  editor  of  the  issue. 
Prof.   Lynton   K.   Caldwell,    of   Indiana 
University,  called  attention  to  the  nu- 
merous statutes  that  have  been  enacted 
by  Congress  on  behalf  of  air  and  water 
IJoUution,  public  health,  urban  planning, 
atmospheric     research,     oceanography, 
rural  conservation,  and  related  fields.  Yet 
he  emphasized  that  these  measures  "do 
not  cumulate  to  give  us  basic  political 
doctrine  that  would  guide  social  conduct 
as  it  impinges  upon  the  enviroimient.' 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  major 
conferences  sponsored  by  philanthropic 
foundations  and  universities,  including 
the  Industry  and  Environment  Confer- 
ence held  at  Williams  College  in  October 
1968.  have  pinpointed  vei-y  serious  gaps 
in  oiir  private  and  public  research  effort 
to  understand  the  long-term  social  im- 
plications of  the  environmental  changes 
being  wrought  by  rapidly  expanding 
technologies  and  their  industrial  appli- 
cations. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
authorize  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Advisers  to  periodically  review  all  exist- 
ing programs  and  activities  carried  out 
by  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  document  and  anticipate 
imminent  environmental  alterations,  and 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  the  President,  "nie  Council  would  thus 
help  the  Pi-esldent  evaluate  the  trends  of 
new  technologies  and  developments  as 
they  affect  our  total  surroundings,  and 
to  develop  broad  policies,  including  those 
related  to  anticipatory  research,  to  pre- 
vent future  man-induced  environmental 
changes  which  could  have  serious  social 
and  economic  consequences. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
duplicate  any  existing  research  evalua- 
tion functions  such  as  those  carried  out 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technologj.'. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  scientific  knowl- 
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edge  must  be  advanced  and  related  to  the 
public's  interest  in  maintaining  a  quality 
envtronment  and  in  establishing  better 
man-environment  relationship*.  The  aim 
of  my  bill  Is  to  provide  a  continuing  and 
thorough  consideration  of  our  Nation's 
overall  progress  in  meeting  national  and 
international  problems  of  environmental 
management  which  are  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  well-being  of  this  country. 

The  need  for  an  information  gather- 
ing body  such  as  the  proposed  Council 
in  the  Office  of  the  President  is  clear.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  must  do  more  to  an- 
ticipate environmental  problems  and  de- 
velop strategies  for  their  resolution  be- 
fore they  assume  crisis  proportions.  It  is 
far  cheaper — in  human,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic terms — to  anticipate  these  prob- 
lems at  an  early  date  and  to  And  alter- 
natives before  they  require  the  massive 
expenditures  we  are  now  obligated  to 
maJce  to  control  air  and  water  pollution 
and  to  deal  with  recurring  problems  such 
as  the  recent  Santa  Barbara  oil  ^IIL 
The  proposed  Council  could  perform  this 
fimctlon  of  problem  anticipation,  over- 
view, and  informal  coordination. 

It  i». noteworthy.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  iwe«ent  administration  has  been 
given  recommendations  along  these  lines. 
Early  this  year,  the  Brooltlng  Institu- 
tion issued  a  report,  edited  by  Kermit 
Gordon,  entitled  "Agenda  for  the  Nation" 
in  which  some  of  the  Nations  leading 
observers  of  public  affairs  identify  the 
major  issues  the  executive  branch  must 
face  in  the  months  ahead.  This  report 
contains  an  essay  by  Prof.  Stephen  K. 
Bailey,  dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, on  the  subject  "Managing  Our 
Federal  Government."  Professor  Bailey 
described  the  need  for  restructuring  the 
President's  OfBce  to  reflect  what  many 
public  administration  experts  consider 
the  prime  concerns  of  the  Nation  as 
viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  These  prime  concerns 
are  Identlfled  as  first,  national  security; 
second,  economic  stability  and  growth; 
third,  human  resource  development;  and. 
fourth,  environmental  management  and 
control. 

In  the  first  three  areas  cited,  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  has  steadily  strengthened 
its  policy  review  capabilities  by  creating 
special  councils  and  Presidential  advisers. 
But  as  Professor  Bailey  noted,  in  the  in- 
creasingly troublesome  area  of  protect- 
ing the  mtegrlty  and  viability  of  our  en- 
vironment, the  Presidents  Office  is  pat- 
ently deficient: 

Aside  from  ad  lioc  teak  force*  (many  of 
whicb  bave  b««n  extremely  productive  and 
caialjrtlc),  then  Is  no  effective  agent  or 
agency  .  cbarged  wttb  tbe  study  of 
emerging  public  problems  and  tbe  develop- 
ment of  cilecuve  program*  to  deal  wltb  tbem 
In  terms  of  continuing  and  changing  presi- 
dential perspectives  of  tbe  pubUc  Interest. 

Professor  Bailey  went  on  to  note: 
The  presidency  U  tbe  only  insUtuUon  in 
tbe  American  polity  wbere  overarcblng  and 
'   ig-range    public    Imperatives   c«a    be    co- 
..ereutly  analysed  and  melded. 

rue  «tructure  of  the  Ejwcutlve  Office  of  the 
President  must  reflect  tbe  prime  concerns 
of  the  nation  aa  viewed  from  the  vantage 
|K>Uii  of  tbe  chief  executive.  In  the  present 
•«•.  as  already  noted,  thee*  prime  concerns 
are  four;  national  security,  economic  sUbU- 


Ity  and  growth,  the  integrity  and  viability  of 
tbe  phjralcal  envtronment.  and  the  promotion 
of  human  welfare  and  of  human  resource  de- 
velopment. In  these  four  arsMs.  the  President 
must  have  at  tUs  dlspoeal  institutional  ar- 
rangemenu  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely, 
sort  options  Judiciously,  and  effect  coordi- 
nated  responses    (Emphasis   added.) 

At  present,  the  Pi  esldent  does  not  have 
at  his  disposal  uisUtutlonal  arrange- 
ments that  can  help  him  plan  wisely,  to 
sort  options  judiciously,  and  to  effect  co- 
ordinated responses  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental administration. 

While  Professor  Bailey's  essay  does  not 
directly  endorse  the  councilor  approach 
for  Presidential  policy  review  in  the  en- 
vironmental field,  as  I  am  now  propos- 
ing. I  think  his  arguments  for  more  satis- 
factory machinery  than  now  exist  to  de- 
vise a  national  strategy  of  environmental 
management  are  particularly  significant 
and  should  be  studied  by  the  Congress 
and  all  others  who  are  interested  In 
maintaining  a  quality  environment  for 
present  and  future  generations.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  his  chapter  on  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  Mr.  Peter  KhJss  from  the  January  14. 
1969,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle discusses  recommendations  made 
to  President  Nixon  by  his  Task  Force  on 
Resources  and  the  Environment.  It  is 
reported  that  the  task  force  recommend 
the  naming  of  a  Special  Assistant  foi 
Envlrorunental  Affairs  to  the  President 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Council  on  the  Envlrorunent.  The  new 
Council  would,  according  to  Mr.  Blhiss' 
article,  represent  a  broadening  of  the 
membership  and  areas  of  responsibility 
of  the  present  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty.  This  report  is  for  the 
President's  confidential  use.  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations will  be  followed.  It  is.  how- 
ever, my  tentative  view  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  faced  will  require 
a  more  effective  instrument  than  a  re- 
vamped Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  man's 
total  environment  has  emerged  In  the 
la«t  few  years  as  a  new  focus  for  public 
policy.  Not  long  ago  the  ideal  of  a  gov- 
emmenUl  responsibility  for  the  health 
of  the  individual,  for  the  state  of  the 
economy,  for  consumer  protection  and 
for  housing  was  considered  revolution- 
ary. Today,  we  have  come  to  take  these 
responsibilities  for  granted.  We  must 
now  proceed  to  make  the  concept  of  a 
governmental  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  our  surroundings  an  accepted 
tenet  of  our  political  philosophy. 

It  is  time  that  we  reexamine  our  na- 
tional goals  and  purposes  in  managing 
the  environment.  New  goals  and  new 
policies  which  are  in  the  long-range  pub- 


lic Interest  are  clearly  required.  Their 
successful  development  will  require  the 
active  participation  of  the  States  am 
private  enterprise  as  well  as  the  Pede:  p.i 
Government. 

In  the  Federal  Government — and  I 
suppose  this  may  also  be  true  of  State 
government — we  have  sometimes  in- 
dulged ourselves  in  the  illusion  that  we 
are  doing  a  grand  job  of  environmental 
management.  But  the  facts  do  not  sup- 
port this.  Many  of  our  approaches  and 
programs  have  involved  merely  a  cos- 
metic approach — "clean-up,  paint-up, 
ani  fix-up."  The  conditions  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  however,  are  not  cured  by  cos- 
metology. Many  will  require  major  sur- 
gery. 

Our  responses  have  been  too  narrow 
too  limited,  and  too  specialized.  In  the 
past,  we  have  established  costly  pro- 
grams witliout  a  clear  enough  percep- 
tion of  the  objectives  and  the  goals  we 
seek  to  attain. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  our  national  life  where  this 
country  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  time- 
worn  method  of  simply  convening  ad 
hoc  study  groups  and  task  forces  to  make 
recommendations  which  are  easily  filed 
away  and  forgotten  every  time  there 
is  a  new  environmental  crisis  such  as 
the  recent  oil  spill  off  Santa  Barbara 
Calif. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  was 
correct  in  directing  Dr.  DuBridge,  the 
President's  Science  Adviser,  to  bring  to- 
gether a  panel  of  scientists  and  engineers 
to  review  the  oil  pollution  problem.  What 
is  of  grave  concern,  however.  Is  that 
we  are  still  only  reacting  to  crisis  situa- 
tions In  the  environmental  field.  What 
we  should  be  doing  is  setting  up  insti- 
tutions and  procedures  designed  to  an- 
ticipate environmental  problems  before 
they  reach  the  crisis  stage. 

We  need  to  know  what  the  risks  are, 
and  we  need  to  know  what  options  and 
alternatives  are  available  In  the  devel- 
opment of  our  resources  and  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  envirormient.  It  is 
far  cheaper  in  human,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic terms,  to  anticipate  these  problems 
at  nn  early  stage  and  to  find  alternatives 
before  they  require  the  massive  expen- 
ditures we  are  now  obligated  to  make  to 
control  air.  water,  and  oil  pollution. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will,  if  enacted,  rro 
a  long  way  toward  giving  the  Federal 
Government  an  environmental  problem 
anticipatory  capacity. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
President  Nixon  to  consider  vei-y  care- 
fully the  establishment  of  a  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Recobo. 

The  bill  <S.  1075)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  m- 
vestlgbtion.  studies,  surveys,  and  re- 
search relating  to  the  NaUon's  ecological 
sjrstems,  natural  resources,  and  environ- 
mental quality,  and  to  establish  a  Coun- 
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cll  on  Envlrorunental  Quality.  Introduced 
by  Mr,  Jacksoh  (for  hlmselt  and  Mr. 
Stevens),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1075 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
r.cpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrei'S  assembled.  That  it. Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  and  foster 
means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or 
effectively  reduce  any  adverse  effects  on  the 
quaUty  of  the  environment  In  the  manage- 
ment and  development  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources,  to  produce  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  and 
the  environmental  forces  affecting  tbem  and 
responsible  for  their  development  and  fu- 
ture well  being,  and  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature 
can  exist  In  productive  harmony  and  fulfill 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements 
of  present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans, through  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing program  of  study,  review,  and  re- 
search. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"). 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Is  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, research,  and  analyses  relating  to  eco- 
logical systems  and  environmental  quality; 

(b>  to  document  and  define  changes  In  tbe 
natural  environment.  Including  the  plant  and 
animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary 
data  and  other  Information  for  a  continuing 
analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an  In- 
terpretation of  their  underlying  catises; 

(c)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  Inventory 
of  existing  and  future  natural  resource  de- 
velopment projects,  engineering  works,  and 
other  major  projects  and  programs  contem- 
plated or  planned  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  which  make  significant 
modifications  In  the  natural  environment; 

(d)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  Information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  In  prog- 
ress or  are  planned  by  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations,  or  Individuals; 

(e)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  Indi- 
viduals In  the  form  of  reports,  publications, 
atlases,  and  maps; 

(f)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities.  Institutions,  and  Individuals, 
advice  and  Information  useful  In  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

(g)  to  Initiate  and  utilize  ecological  Infor- 
mation In  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects; 

(h)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private 
agencies  planning  development  projects  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  projects  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment; 

(1)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within 
natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
and  which  are  under  the  jvirlsdlctlon  of  other 
Federal  agencies;  and 

(j)  to  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  established  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 
•Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
prants.  Including  training  grants,  and  enter 
into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
or  Individuals,  and  to  accept  and  use  dona- 
tions of  funds,  property,  personal  services, 
or  facUlUee  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and   provide   technical   assistance  to  other 
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Federal  afeencles,  and  he  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  from  such  departments  and  agencies 
such  information,  data,  reports,  advice,  and 
assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished 
by  such  departments  and  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  Federal 
agency  furnishing  advice  or  assistance  here- 
under may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  environmental  research  in  sur- 
rounding oceans  and  In  other  countries  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  departments 
cr  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  co- 
ordinating international  organizations  if  he 
determines  that  such  activities  will  con- 
tribute to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended 
to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving,  the 
Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the 
authorized  programs  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing, 
modifying,  restricting,  or  amending  existing 
authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  de- 
partment or  agency  may  have  with  respect  to 
the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary  shaU 
consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
and  eliminating  any  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort. 

Sec.  106.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  niay  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


eluding,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the 
aquatic,  including  marine,  estuarine,  and 
fresh  water,  and  the  terrestlal  environment. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dry- 
land, wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  environment;  and  (b)  current  and  fore- 
seeable trends  In  quality,  management,  and 
utilization  cf  surh  environments  and  the 
effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  204.  The  Council  may  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Us  functions  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  functions  under  this  Act,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ••Council").  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Each  member  shall,  as  a  result 
of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be 
professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  inter- 
pret environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and 
responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social, 
aesthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  Interests 
of  this  Nation.  The  President  shall  designate 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Council  from  such  members. 

Sec.  20a.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the 
Council  shall  be  to  study  and  analyze  en- 
vironmental trends  and  the  factors  that 
effect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of 
study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  social, 
economic,  and  health  goals  of  this  Nation. 
In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Council 
shall— 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
environment; 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President  on  the  formulation  of  national 
policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  Improve- 
ment of  environmental  quality; 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing 
sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  make  such  information  available  to  the 
public. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  periodically  review 
and  appraise  new  and  existing  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  directly  by  Federal 
agencies  or  through  financial  assistance  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  CouncU  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  biennial  envlroment 
quality  report  required  under  section  203. 

Sec.  203.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  June  30, 
1970,  an  environmental  quality  report  which 
shall  set  forth  (a)  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  major  natural,  man-made,  or  altered 
environmental    classes    of   the    Nation,    In- 


ExHiBrr  1 

A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment — 
A  Report  on  the  Need  for  a  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment:  An  Expla- 
nation OP  Its  PtTHPosE  and  Content;  an 
Exploration  of  Means  To  Make  It  Effec- 
tive; AND  A  Listing  of  Questions  Implicit 
in  Its  Establishment 

(A  special  report  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  US  Senate,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson) 

statement     EY     senator     henry     M.     JACKSON 

Over  the  years,  in  small  but  steady  and 
growing  Increments,  we  In  America  have  been 
making  very  Important  decisions  concerning 
the  management  of  our  environment.  Un- 
fortunately, these  havent  always  been  very 
wise  decisions.  Throughout  much  of  our 
history,  the  goal  of  managing  the  environ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  has  often 
been  overshadowed  and  obscured  by  the 
pursuit  of  narrower  and  more  Immediate 
economic  goals. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
dangers  of  this  form  of  muddling  through 
events  and  establishing  policy  by  inaction 
and  default  have  been  very  widely  perceive;;. 
Today,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  Is 
easy  to  see  that  In  America  we  have  too  often 
reacted  only  to  crisis  situations.  We  always 
seem  to  be  calculating  the  short-term  con- 
sequences of  environmental  mismanagement, 
but  seldom  the  long-term  consequences  or 
the  alternatives  open  to  future  action. 

This  report  proposes  that  the  American 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  Administration 
break  the  shackles  of  incremental  policy- 
making In  the  management  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  dlscussrs  the  need  for  a  national 
environmental  policy  and  states  what  some 
of  the  major  elements  of  such  a  policy  might 
be.  It  also  raises  a  number  of  questions  im- 
plicit In  the  establishment  of  such  a  broad- 
based  and  far-reaching  policy. 

The  report  does  not  purport  to  deal  ex- 
haustively vrtth  these  subjects.  Rather,  it  nt- 
tempts  to  place  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  concerning  the  needs  for  and  the 
elements  of  a  national  environmental  policy 
in  the  arena  of  public  debate.  If  the  report 
Is  successful  in  encouraging  discufslon  and 
In  refining  some  of  the  Issues  involved,  it 
will  have  performed  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that,  soon,  some  President 
and  some  Congress  mtist  face  the  inevlt.ible 
task  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  objective 
of  a  quality  environment  for  all  Americans 
is  a  top-priority  national  goal  which  takes 
precedence  over  a  number  of  other,  often 
competing,  objectives  In  natural  resource 
management  and  the  use  of  the  environment. 
In  my  Judgment,  that  inevitable  time  of 
decision  Is  close  upon  us. 
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If  w*  mn  to  DOAke  intelligent  dectalons 
which  are  not  based  on  the  emotion  of  con- 
■ervatlon's  cause  c^Ubre  of  the  moment  or 
on  the  error  of  simply  perpetuating  past 
practices.  ther«  la  a  very  real  need  to  develop 
a  national  capacity  for  constructive  criti- 
cism of  present  policies  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  Institutions  and  alternatives  in 
the  management  of  the  environmental  re- 
sources of  land,  air.  water,  and  living  space. 
Developing  this  capacity  will  require  that 
representatives  from  all  elements  of  our  na- 
tional life — industry,  the  university.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government^partictpate  in 
forming  this  policy.  It  will  require  the  crea- 
tive utilisation  of  technology  to  Improve  en- 
vironmental condlUona  and  to  prevent  unan- 
ticipated future  llMtanew  of  costly  abuse.  It 
will  also  require  that  fovemment  business, 
and  Industry  pay  closer  attention  to  a  far 
greater  range  of  alternatives  and  potential 
consequences  when  they  make  environment- 
affecting  decisions  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

Finally,  it  needs  to  be  recognized  that  the 
declaration  of  a  national  environmental 
policy  will  not  alone  necessarily  better  or  en- 
hance the  total  man-environment  relation- 
ship. The  present  problem  is  not  simply  the 
lack  of  a  policy.  It  also  Involves  the  need 
to  rationalize  and  coordinate  existing  policies 
and  to  provide  a  means  by  which  they  may 
be  Continuously  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  they  meet  the  national  goal  of  a 
quality  life  in  a  quality  environment  for  all 
Americans.  Declaration  of  a  national  en- 
vironmental policy  could,  however,  provide 
a  new  organizing  concept  by  which  govern- 
mental functions  could  be  weighed  and 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  better  perceived  and 
better  understood  national  needs  and  goals. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Conunittee  by  Prof.  Lynton 
K.  Caldwell.  Department  of  Oovemment,  In- 
diana University,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Van  Ness,  .special  counsel  to  the 
committee,  and  the  Natural  Resources  Divi- 
sion. Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library 
of  Congress.  Professor  Caldwell's  contribu- 
tion was.  in  part,  made  possible  through  an 
arrangement  with  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion. 

"Scientists  from  this  country  and  the  So- 
viet Onion — and  from  50  other  countries — 
have  already  begun  an  International  biolog- 
ical program  to  enrich  oiir  understanding 
of  man  and  bis  environment. 

"I  propose  that  we  make  this  effort  a  per- 
manent concern  of  our  nations.  I  propose 
that  the  United  States  scientists  Join  with 
the  scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  to  form  an  international  council  on 
the  human  environment  " — FroTn  President 
Lyndon  B.  Jotin»on'$  Commencement  Ai- 
drest  at  OUuBboro  State  College.  Olatsboro, 
NJ..  June  4. 19ta. 


It  Is  a  major  (unction  of  the  Congress  to 
propose  and  consider  policies  "to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States."  Today,  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  American  people  has  arisen. 
The  challenge  Is  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  environmental  base,  natural  and  man- 
made,  which  is  the  Indispensable  foundation 
of  Aaierlcan  security,  welfare,  and  prosperity. 
Congress  has  recognized  this  challenge,  and 
in  accord  with  Its  responsibilities  is  prepar- 
ing a  response.  Numerous  proposals  are  now 
before  the  Congress  to  deal  with  what  some 
of  our  l>est  Informed  scientists  and  political 
leaders  describe  as  an  "environmental  crisis." 
The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  not  to  "view 
with  alarm,"  but  to  raise  the  Issue  of  whether 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  national  environmental 
policy  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  ele- 
menu  which  might  be  considered  for  Inclu- 
sion In  such  a  policy.  This  report  Is  Intended 
to  bring  the  issue  of  environmental  policy 
into  as  sharp  a  focus  as  the  complexity  of  Its 


subject  matter  permits,  and  to  identify  some 
of  the  basic  questions  that  would  be  encoun- 
tered in  shaping  a  national  policy. 

The  threat  of  environmental  deterioration, 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
described  as  "a  crisis  of  choice."  Is  largely  the 
result  of  the  unprecedented  Impact  of  a  dual 
explosion  of  population  and  technology  upon 
limited  resources  of  air.  water,  land,  and  liv- 
ing s|)ace.  Tills  challenge  has  not  occurred 
before  in  American  history  nor  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  Today  the  threat  this 
challenge  presents  Is  widely  recognized.  Calls 
for  action  have  come. from  many  sectors  of 
American  society:  from  labor,  from  business, 
from  agriculture,  from  science,  from  civic 
bodies,  from  religious,  cultural  and  ethnic 
groups,  from  public  agencies  and  from  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  Symbol- 
izing the  national  concern,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  entitled  Its  1908  Conservation 
Yearbook  "Man — Kti  Endangered  Species?"; 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  Issued  a  call  for  action  In  a  pam- 
phlet bearing  the  headline  "The  Need:  To 
Manage  Our  Environment."  These  publica- 
tions, together  with  many  others  listed  In 
appendix  A,  document  the  evidence  and  pro- 
vide an  understanding  of  the  dangers  and 
costs  of  environmental  deterioration.  When 
these  dangers  ard  costs  are  understood,  the 
need  for  a  continuing  effort  to  refine  and 
establish  a  countervailing  policy  Is  apparent. 

Therefore,  the  issue  before  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives  Is 
the  Iclnd  of  policy  that  win  meet  the  need. 
To  be  effective,  a  national  policy  for  ths 
environment  must  be  compatible  and  con- 
sistent with  many  other  needs  to  which  the 
Nation  must  respond.  But  it  must  also  de- 
fine the  intent  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward the  management  of  their  environment 
In  terms  that  the  Congress,  the  President, 
the  administrative  agencies  and  the  elector- 
ate can  consider  and  act  upon.  A  national 
policy  for  the  environment — like  other  ma- 
jor policy  declarations^must  be  concerned 
with  principle  rather  than  with  detail;  but 
It  must  be  principle  which  can  be  applied 
in  action.  The  goals  of  effective  environ- 
mental policy  cannot  be  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion: what  the  Nation  requires  are  guidelines 
to  assist  the  Government,  private  enterprise 
and  the  individual  citizen  to  plan  together 
and  to  work  together  toward  meeting  the 
challenge  of  a  better  environment.  At  the 
risk  of  some  oversimplification,  the  task  may 
be  siunmarlzed  in  these  terms: 

(1)  To  arrest  the  deterioration  of  the 
environment. 

(2)  To  restore  and  revitalize  damaged 
areas  of  our  Nation  so  that  they  may  once 
again  be  productive  of  economic  wealth  and 
spiritual  satisfaction. 

(3)  To  find  alternatives  and  procedures 
which  will  minimize  and  prevent  future 
hazards  in  the  use  of  environment-shaping 
technologies,  old  and  new. 

(4)  To  provide  direction  and.  If  necessary, 
new  institutions  and  new  technologies  de- 
signed to  optimize  nuui-envlronment  rela- 
tionships and  to  minimize  future  costs  in 
the  management  of  the  environment. 

The  challenge  of  environmental  manage- 
ment Is.  in  essence,  a  challenge  of  modem 
man  to  himself.  The  principal  threits  to  the 
environment  are  those  that  man  himself  has 
induced.  A  national  policy  for  the  environ- 
ment Is  thus  above  all  else  a  national  policy 
for  the  welfare  and  survival  of  man.  It  is 
one  more  step  In  the  Journey  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  political  Independence  to- 
ward knowledgeable  self-determination  In  its 
most  fundamental  and  democratic  sense. 

A  ifanoNAL  poucT  poa  m  eitvibonmknt 
IntToductUtn 
This  report  is  baaed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  threat  of  environmental  misman- 
agement and  deterioration  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  has  been 
established.   (Sse  app.  A.)    There  are  differ- 


ences of  opinion  as  to  the  security  and  rela- 
tive urgency  of  various  hazards  to  the 
environment.  Some  scientists  believe  that 
man's  environmental  relationships  have 
reached  a  point  of  crisis:  others  do  not  see 
the  condition  of  the  environment  generally 
as  having  yet  reached  a  critical  stage.  But 
there  is.  nevertheless,  general  consensu.^ 
throughout  most  walks  of  life  that  a  serlo.is 
state  of  affairs  exists  and  that,  at  the  le.ist 
It  is  approaching  a  crisis  of  national  and  in- 
ternational proportions.  The  focus  of  this 
report  Is  therefore  on  national  policy  to  cope 
with  eu-.ironmental  crisis,  present  or  im- 
pendiu);,  rather  than  with  documenting  th>> 
fncts  relating  to  environmental  deterli'M- 
tion. 

Pan  I.  Requirements  for  policy  effcctivc>i'--i 
Effective  policy  is  not  merely  a  statemoi.t 
of  things  hoped  for.  It  Is  a  coherent,  re.-i- 
soued  statement  of  goals  and  principles  si<p- 
ported  by  evidence  and  formulated  ui 
language  that  enables  those  responsible  i^-t 
Implementation  to  fulfill  its  intent.  This  ser- 
tlon  of  the  report  describes  some  of  the  in- 
terrelating conditions  that  appear  neces.sftiv 
to  an  effective  national  policy  for  the  en- 
vironment. The  discussion  will  be  developed 
under  the  following  five  headings: 
111    Understanding  Imminent  Need. 

(2)  Recognizing  Costs. 

(3)  Marshaling  Relevant  Knowledge. 

(4)  Pacllitating  Policy  Choice. 

(5)  National  Policy  and  International  >.'  - 
operation. 

1.  Understnudlng  Imminent  Need 

An  effective  and  enlightened  environmeii- 
t.«l  policy  Is  a  response  to  the  needs  of  man 
in  relation  to  his  environment.  The  respoiue 
may  involve  the  control  of  man's  behaviur 
on  behalf  of  the  larger  interests  of  mankiiul 
where  those  interests  are  clearly  perceived 
and  widely  held.  Man's  relationships  with 
ills  environment  are,  of  course,  multitutii- 
nous  and  complex.  Control  by  governmeuu^. 
by  international  organizations,  or  by  other 
Institutions,  cannot  feasibly  be  extended  to 
every  aspect  of  the  environment  nor  to  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  actual  points  of  impnct 
of  Individual  man  upon  his  environmei.t 
Policy  effectiveness  consequently  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  Internalization,  in  tlie 
human  individual,  of  those  understanding.^, 
values,  and  attitudes  that  will  guide  hh 
conduct  in  relation  to  his  environment  alon^ 
generally  beneficial  lines.  A  major  requisite 
of  effective  environmental  policy  is  therefc.  e 
intelligent  and  Informed  individual  seii- 
control. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  to  indie  le 
that  large  numl>ers  of  Americans  percer.  e 
the  need  for  halting  the  spread  of  environ- 
mental decay.  It  is  also  evident,  however, 
that  few  recognize  the  connection  betwei:! 
the  conditions  which  they  deplore  and  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  and  coherent  nation.) : 
policy  on  behalf  of  environmental  quality 

Man  is  confronted  by  a  circumstance  th.:i 
is  totally  new  in  human  history.  He  has 
rapidly  completed  the  occupancy  of  the  easily 
inhabitable  areas  of  the  earth  while  hi: 
numbers  have  increased  at  an  exponenti.t: 
and  accelerating  rate.  Simultaneously,  un- 
precedented economic  power  and  advances  vi 
science  and  technology  have  permitted  man 
to  make  enormously  increased  demands  upon 
his  environment.  In  no  nation  are  these 
coincidental  developments  more  dramatical'' 
evident  than  in  the  United  States.  And  \r. 
many  Americans  find  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  sound  environmental  manage- 
ment should  now  suddenly  become  "every- 
body's business."  Long-accepted  ways  ot 
thinking  and  acting  in  relation  to  one's  £ur- 
roundings  are  now  being  called  into  ques- 
tion Understanding  of  what  has  happened 
can  be  helped  by  a  simple  exercise  in  arith- 
metic. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  total  human  population  of  the  present- 
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(Jay  continental  United  States  could  hardly 
bave  exceeded  3  million  individuals.  The  de- 
mands of  the  American  Indian  and  Euro- 
pean colonists  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were 
very  light  when  contrasted  with  current 
exactions  By  the  close  of  the  20th  century. 
If  the  population  of  this  same  area  approxi- 
mates 300  million,  the  dally  stress  man 
places  on  the  environment  will,  on  the  basis 
of  mere  numbers,  have  increased  100  times 
over.  Technology  has  alleviated  some  forms 
of  stress  (as  on  forests  for  fuel  or  on  wild- 
life for  food),  but  it  has  greatly  increased 
environmental  stress  in  general.  The  net  re- 
sult has  been  enormously  increased  demands 
upon  the  environment  in  addition  to  the  in- 
crease in  population  Calculation  of  an  aver- 
age per  man-year  stress  upon  the  environ- 
ment, estimated  from  AD.  1700  to  2000,  and 
adjusted  for  technological  factors  at  particu- 
lar historical  periods,  would  be  a  powerful 
persuader  of  the  need  for  a  sensitive  and 
forward-looking  national  environmental 
policy.  The  exponential  Increase  in  the  pres- 
sure of  man  and  his  technology  upon  the 
environment,  particularly  since  World  War 
II,  Is  the  major  cause  of  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional environmental  quality  effort. 

The  r-^  te  at  which  the  Nation  has  changed 
since  1890  when  the  frontier  officially  ceased 
to  exist  has  been  unexceeded  by  any  other 
social  transformation  in  history.  Scarcely  one 
long  generation  removed  from  the  last  days 
of  the  frontier,  America  has  become  an  ur- 
banized and  automated  society  with  publicly 
institutionalized  values  in  social  security, 
labor  relations,  civil  rights,  public  education, 
and  public  health  that  would  have  been 
Utopian  less  than  a  century  ago.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  system  lor  adequately  assessing 
the  consequences  of  technological  change, 
who  could  have  predicted  the  many  ways  in 
which  applied  science  would  transform  the 
conditions  of  American  life?  Powerful  new 
tools  applying  the  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  the  behavioral  sciences 
were  put  to  work  for  Improving  the  health, 
wealth,  comfort,  convenience,  and  security 
of  Americans.  Utilizing  the  vast  natural  re- 
sources of  the  American  environment,  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living  was 
achieved  in  an  amazingly  short  period  of 
time.  Unfortunately,  our  productive  tech- 
nology has  been  accompanied  by  side  effects 
which  we  did  not  foresee.  Experience  has 
shown  us  that  there  are  dangers  as  well  as 
benefits  in  our  science-based  technology.  It  Is 
now  becoming  apparent  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  productive 
economy  unless  we  bring  its  harmful  side 
effects  under  control.  To  obtain  this  control 
and  to  protect  our  investment  In  all  that 
we  have  accomplished,  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment  is  needed. 

Although  Americans  have  enjoyed  prodi- 
gious success  in  the  management  of  their 
economy  they  have  been  much  less  success- 
ful in  the  management  of  natural  resources. 
As  a  people  we  hate  been  overly  optimistic, 
careless,  and  at  times  callous  in  our  exactions 
from  the  natural  environment.  The  history 
of  sou  exhaustion  and  erosion,  of  cut-over 
forest  lands,  of  slaughtered  vrtldllfe  docu- 
ment a  few  of  our  early  failures  to  maintain 
the  restorative  capacities  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Fortunately  many  of  these  early 
failures  have  been  corrected  or  are  now  be- 
ing remedied.  But  our  exploding  population 
and  technology  have  created  more  subtle 
dangers,  less  easily  detected  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  overcome. 

These  more  recent  dangers  have  been  docu- 
mented in  testimony  be'ore  the  Congress  and 
in  the  reports  of  scientific  committees  (app. 
A).  They  confront  us  with  the  possibility 
that  the  continuation  of  present  trends  af- 
fecting, for  example,  (a)  the  chemistry  of 
the  air,  (b)  the  contamination  of  food  and 
water,  (c)  the  use  of  open  land  and  living 
space,  and  (d)  the  psychophysical  stress  of 
crowding,  noise  and  interpersonal  tension  on 
urban  p<9ulatlons,   may   infinitely  degrade 


the  existence  of  civilized  man  before  the 
end  of  this  century.  These  are  not  the  exag- 
gerated alarms  or  unsubstantiated  predic- 
tions of  extremists:  they  are  sober  warnings 
of  competent  scientists  supported  by  sub- 
stantial demonstrable  evidence.  The  prac- 
tical course  is.  therefore,  to  forestall  these 
threats  before  they  have  outgrown  our  tech- 
nical, economic,  legal,  and  political  means 
to  overcome  them.  Fortunately,  we  still  have 
a  choice  in  this  matter  We  still  have  a  rela- 
tively wide  range  of  alternatives  available 
in  managing  the  environment. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  problems 
of  the  environment  must  wait  until  more 
urgent  political  Issues  are  resolved.  Problems 
of  national  security,  poverty,  health,  educa- 
tion, urban  decay,  and  underdeveloped  na- 
tions have  Just  and  appropriate  claims  for 
priority  in  national  attention  and  public 
expenditure.  Yet  many  aspects  of  these  prob- 
lems involve  environmental  policy.  Three  of 
the  most  urgent — the  slums  and  ghettos  of 
the  great  cities;  Increasing  disability  and 
death  from  diseases  Induced  by  environmen- 
tal factors  (for  example,  cancer,  emphysema, 
mental  disorders) ;  and  the  decline  and  decay 
of  rural  areas  (for  example,  in  Appalachia) 
furnish  persuasive  reasons  for  a  national  en- 
vironmental policy.  Before  billions  of  dollars 
are  spent  In  attempts  to  alleviate  these  social 
ills.  It  would  be  wise  to  be  sure  that  environ- 
mental factors  causing  or  accompanying 
these  conditions  are  properly  identified  and 
remedied.  We  may  otherwise  worsen  the  state 
of  our  economy  and  environment  without 
solving  the  underlying  social  problems. 

In  summary,   within  the  present  genera- 
tion the  pressures  of  man   and   technology 
have   exploded   into   the   environment   with 
unprecedented  speed  and  unforeseen  destruc- 
tiveness.  Preoccupied  with  the  benefits  of  an 
expanding    economy    the    American    people 
have   not   readily   adopted   policies   to   cope 
with  the  attendant  liabilities.  Popular  under- 
standing of    the   need   to   forestall   the   lia- 
bilities in  order  to  preserve  the  benefits  is 
now  becoming  widespread,  and  provides  the 
political  rationale  for  the  development  of  a 
national  p>ollcy  for  the  environment,  and  for 
a  level  of  funding  adequate  to  implement  it. 
2.  Recognizing  Costs 
The  nation  long  ago  would  probably  have 
adopted  a  coherent  policy  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  environment,  had  its  people  re- 
cognized  that  the  costs  of  overstresslng  or 
misusing   the  environment  were  ultimately 
unavoidable.  This  recognition  was  arrived  at 
belatedly  for  several  reasons:  First,  environ- 
mental deterioration  in  the  past  tended  to 
be  gradual  and  accumulative,  so  that  it  was 
not  apparent  that  any  cost  or  penalty  was 
being  exacted:  second,  it  seemed  possible  to 
defer  or  to  evade  payment  either  In  money 
or  In  obvious  loss  of  environmental  asests; 
third,   the  right  to  pollute  or  degrade  the 
environment  (unless  specific  illegal  damage 
could  be  proved)  was  widely  accepted.  Exag- 
gerated doctrines  of  private  ownership  and 
an   uncritical   popular  tolerance  of  the  side 
effects   of   economic   production   encouraged 
the  belief  that  costs  projected  onto  the  en- 
vironment were   costs   that  no  one  had  to 
pay. 

This  optimistic  philosophy  proved  false  as 
many  regions  of  the  Nation  began  to  run  out 
of  unpolluted  air  and  water,  as  the  devasta- 
tion of  strip  mining  impoverished  mining 
communities,  as  the  refuse  of  the  machine 
age  piled  up  In  manmade  mountains  of  Junk, 
as  the  demand  for  electricity  and  telecom- 
munications arose  to  festoon  the  Nation  with 
skeins  of  cables  strung  from  forests  of  poles, 
and  as  the  tools  of  technology  Increasingly 
produced  results  incompatible  with  human 
well-being.  Under  the  traditional  "ground 
rules"  of  production,  neither  enterprise  nor 
citizen  was  called  upon  to  find  alternatives 
or  to  pay  for  measures  that  would  have  pre- 
vented or  lessened  ensuing  loss  of  environ- 
mental quality.  Payment  continued  to  be 


exacted  In  the  loss  of  amenities  the  public 
once  enjoyed,  and  In  the  costs  required  to 
restore  resources  to  usefulness  and  to  support 
the  public  administration  that  environmen- 
tal deterioration  entailed.  When  the  public 
began  to  demand  legislation  to  control  pol- 
lution and  to  prevent  environmental  decay, 
the  reaction  of  those  involved  In  environ- 
ment degrading  activities  was  often  one  of 
counter-indignation.  Businessmen,  munici- 
palities, corporations  and  property  owners 
were  confronted  with  costs  in  the  form  of 
taxes  or  the  abatement  of  nuisances  that 
they  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to 
pay.  They  were  now  at>out  to  be  penalized 
for  behavior  which  America  had  long  ac- 
cepted as  normal. 

What  is  now  becoming  evident  is  that  there 
is  no  way  in  the  long  run  of  avoiding  the 
costs  of  using  the  environment.  The  policy 
question  is  not  whether  payment  shall  be 
made;  it  is  when  payment  shall  be  made,  in 
what  form,  and  how  the  costs  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Hard  necessity  has  made  evident 
the  need  for  payment  to  obtain  air  and  water 
of  quality  adequate  to  meet  at  least  mini- 
mum standards  of  health  and  comfort.  Scien- 
tific knowledge  and  rising  levels  of  amenity 
standards  have  added  to  public  expectation 
that  protection  against  environmental  dam- 
age will  be  built  into  the  products  and  pro- 
duction  costs   of   manufacturers. 

Lack  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environ- 
ment has  now  become  as  expensive  to  the 
business  community  as  to  the  Nation  at  large. 
In  most  enterprises  a  social  cost  can  be  car- 
ried vkrithout  undue  burden  if  all  competitors 
carry  it  alike.  For  example.  Industrlar  waste 
disposal  costs  can.  like  other  costs  of  produc- 
tion, be  reflected  in  prices  to  consumers.  But 
this  becomes  feasible  only  when  public  law 
and  administration  put  all  comparable  forms 
of  waste-producing  enterprises  under  the 
same  requirements.  Moreover  it  has  always 
been  an  advantage  to  enterprise  to  have  as 
clear  a  view  as  possible  of  future  costs  and 
requirements.  When  public  expectations  and 
"ground  rules"  change,  however,  as  they  have 
been  changing  recently  on  environmental 
quality  issues,  the  uncertainty  cf  resulting 
effects  upon  business  costs,  and  the  necessity 
for  adjustment  to  unexpected  expenses  and 
regulations,  is  disconcerting  and  hardly 
helpful. 

A  national  policy  for  the  environment  could 
provide  the  conceptual  basis  and  legal  sanc- 
tion for  applying  to  environmental  manage- 
ment the  methods  of  systems  analysis  and 
cost  accounting  that  have  demonstrated 
their  value  In  industry  and  in  some  areas  of 
government.  It  has  been  poor  business,  in- 
deed, to  be  faced  vrlth  the  billions  of  dollars 
In  expenses  for  salvaging  our  lakes  and  water- 
ways when  timely  expenditures  of  millions 
or  timely  establishment  of  appropriate  poli- 
cies would  have  largely  preserved  the  ameni- 
ties that  we  have  lost  and  would  have  made 
unnecessary  the  cost  of  attempted  restora- 
tion. A  national  system  of  environmental  cost 
accounting  expressed  not  only  In  economic 
terms  but  also  reflecting  life-sustaining  and 
amenity  values  in  the  form  of  environmental 
quality  indicators  could  provide  the  Nation 
virlth  a  much  clearer  picture  than  it  now  has 
of  Its  environmental  condition.  It  would  help 
all  sectors  of  American  society  to  cooperate 
in  avoiding  the  overdrafts  on  the  environ- 
ment and  the  threat  of  ecological  insolvency 
that  are  Impairing  the  national  economy 
today. 

It  is  not  only  industrial  managers  and  pub- 
lic officials  who  need  to  recognize  the  un- 
avoidable costs  of  using  the  environment.  It 
is.  above  all.  the  Individual  citizen  because  he 
must  ultimately  pay  in  money  or  in  ameni- 
ties for  the  way  In  which  the  environment 
Is  used  If.  for  example,  he  likes  to  eat  lobster, 
shrimp  or  shellfish,  the  citizen  must  recon- 
cUe  himself  to  either  paying  dearly  for  these 
products  or  Indeed  finding  them  unobtain- 
able at  any  price,  unless  we  find  ways  to 
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pra^erre  AnMrle***  eoaatllne  knd  co«at»l  w«- 
tan.  TtM  IndlTldvuU  cltlxen  may  also  have  to 
p»7  in  tbe  otmt  of  Ulnaaa  and  in  general  phya- 
Icai  and  payebolocloal  dlacom/ort.  And  the«« 
eo«t«,  of  coune,  are  not  Incurred  voluntarily. 

In  the  Intereat  of  hla  welfare  and  of  his 
effeotlveness  aa  a  citizen  the  individual  Amer- 
ican needs  to  understand  that  environment*! 
quality  can  no  longer  be  had  "(or  free."  Rec- 
ognition of  the  Inevitability  of  coats  for  using 
tbe  environment  and  of  the  forms  which 
theaa  coets  may  take  is  essential  to  knowl- 
edgeable and  reaponslble  citizenship  on  en- 
vironmental policy  Issues. 

In  svunmary,  the  American  people  have 
reached  a  point  In  history  where  they  can 
no  longer  pass  on  to  nature  the  coats  of 
using  the  environment.  The  deferral  of 
chargaa  by  letting  them  aoeumulata  in  slow 
attrition  of  the  environment,  or  by  debiting 
them  a«  loaa  of  amenities  will  soon  be  no 
longer  poaalble.  It  Is  no  longer  feasible  for 
the  American  people  to  permit  It.  The  envi- 
ronmental Impact  of  our  powerful,  new,  and 
Imperfectly  understood  technology  has  often 
been  unbelievably  swift  and  pervasive.  Spe- 
dflc  effects  may  prove  to  be  Irreversible.  To 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  technological  advance, 
the  price  of  preventing  accidents  and  errors 
must  be  paid  on  time  Prom  now  on  "pay-as- 
you-go"  will  Increasingly  be  required  for  in- 
surlqg.  against  the  risks  of  manipulating 
_n*tur(.  This  means  merely  that  provision 
must  b«  made  for  the  protection,  restoration, 
replacement,  or  rehabilitation  of  elements  in 
the  environment  before,  or  at  the  time,  these 
reaourcae  are  used.  Later  may  be  too  late. 

3.  Marahallng  Relevant  Knowledge 
For  many  years  scientists  have  been  warn- 
ing against  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
qtUet,  creeping,  environmental  decline.  Now 
the  decline  Is  no  longer  quiet  and  its  speed 
la  accelerating.  The  degradation  is  destroying 
the  works  of  man  as  well  as  of  nature.  We 
are  oonfrontad  simultaneously  with  environ- 
mental crisis  in  our  cities  and  acroas  our  open 
lands  and  waters.  Tbe  crisis  of  the  cities  and 
the  crisis  of  the  natural  and  rural  environ- 
menta  have  many  roots  in  common,  although 
they  may  erroneously  be  viewed  as  extrane- 
ous to  one  another,  or  even  as  competitive 
for  public  attention  and  taxation.  In  fact. 
both  crises  stem  from  an  ignorance  of  and  a 
disregard  for  man's  relationship  to  his  en- 
vironment. 

An  effective  environmental  policy  in  the 
past  might  have  prevented  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  focused  attention  upon  the 
wretched  conditions  of  urban  and  rural 
slums.  It  would  surely  have  stimulated  a 
search  for  knowledge  that  could  have  helped 
to  correct  and  prevent  degraded  conditions 
of  llTlng.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  fabric  of 
American  society  can  no  longer  contain  the 
growing  social  preesure  against  slum  environ- 
ments. Today,  remedial  measures  are  being 
forced  by  social  violence  and  by  tbe  social 
and  economic  coats  of  environmental  decay; 
but  It  Is  not  certain  that  the  remedies  take 
full  account  of  the  nature  of  the  aliment. 
The  pressure  upon  the  urban  environment 
Is  acute  and  overt;  it  is  dramatized.  It  has 
obTloua  political  implications,  and  It  hurts. 
Converaely.  tbe  degradation  of  natural  and 
rural  environments  is  more  subtle.  Stress 
may  reach  the  point  of  irreparable  damage 
before  there  is  full  awareness  that  a  danger 
exists.  What  Is  needed  therefore  is  a  sys- 
tematic and  verifiable  method  for  periodi- 
cally asacasing  the  state  of  the  environment 
and  the  degree  and  effect  of  man's  stresa  upon 
It.  aa  well  as  the  effect  of  the  environment 
and  environmental  change  on  man. 

One  would  expect  to  be  able  to  look  to  tbe 
universities  and  to  the  great  schools  and 
institutes  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
public  health  as  constituting  an  environ- 
mental Intelligence  system.  Unfortunately 
however,  no  such  system  exists.  Man-environ- 
ment reiatlonsblpa  per  se  have  seldom  been 


studied  comprehensively.  Various  disciplines 
have  ooncerned  themselvea  with  particular 
aapecta  of  envlronmantal  relatlooahlpa.  Oa- 
ographers.  physlologlati,  eptdamlologlsta,  evo- 
lutionists, ecologlsts,  social  and  behavioral 
sclentlata,  hlstorlana.  and  many  others  have 
In  various  ways  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  reciprocal  Influences  of  man  and  en- 
vironment But  the  knowledge  that  exists  has 
not  been  marshaled  In  ways  that  are  readily 
applicable  to  the  formulation  of  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment.  At  present,  there 
are  many  gaps  In  our  knowledge  of  the  en- 
vironment to  which  nadlsclpllne  has  directed 
adequate  attention. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  there  Is  a 
lack  of  organized  knowledge  relating  to  en- 
vlronntental  relationships.  Society  has  never 
asked  (or  this  knowledge,  and  has  neither 
significantly  encouraged  nor  paid  for  its  pro- 
duction. By  way  of  contract,  public  opinion 
has  supported  the  costs  of  high-energy  phys- 
ics as  reasonable,  even  though  direct  and 
immediate  applications  to  public  problems 
are  relatively  few.  But  public  opinion  has 
been  guided  in  part  by  the  Judgment  of  the 
scientific  community  and  of  the  leaders  of 
higher  education.  Only  recently  have  the 
scientific  community  and  the  universities 
begun  to  interest  themselves  Institutionally 
in  man-environment  relationships,  perceived 
in  the  totality  In  which  they  occur  In  real 
life. 

Environmental  studies  In  the  universities 
are  as  yet  largely  focused  on  separate  phases 
of  man-environment  relationships.  This,  in 
Itself,  Is  not  undesirable;  it  is  In  fact  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  degree  of  speciaUzatlon 
and  intensive  study  that  many  environ- 
mental problems  require.  The  Inadequacy 
lies  In  tbe  lack  of  means  to  bring  together 
existing  specialized  knowledge  that  would  be 
relevant  to  the  establlstunent  of  sound  poli- 
cies for  the  environment.  There  is  also  need 
for  greatly  Increased  attention  to  the  study 
of  natural  systems,  to  the  behavior  of  orga- 
nisms in  relation  to  environmental  change, 
and  to  the  complex  and  relatively  new  science 
of  ecology.  There  Is  need  for  synthesis  as  well 
as  for  analysis  In  the  study  of  man-ln- 
envlronment. 

A  reciprocal  relationship  exists  between  the 
Interests  of  public  life  and  the  activities  of 
American  universities.  Public  concern  with  a 
social  problem  when  expressed  In  temu  of 
public  recognition  or  financial  support,  stim- 
ulates related  research  and  teaching  In  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Research  findings 
and  teaching  Influence  the  actions  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  behavior  of  society.  This 
relationship  has  been  exceptionally  fruitful 
In  such  fields  as  agriculture,  medicine,  and 
engineering.  It  has  not.  aa  yet,  developed 
strength  In  the  field  ot  environmental  policy 
and  management.  Nevertheless  a  beginning 
is  being  made  in  some  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  In  a  number  of  independent  re- 
search organizations  and  foundations,  to 
provide  a  more  adequate  Informational  base 
for  environmental  policy. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more  ade- 
quate informational  base  for  environmental 
policy  has  not  been  confined  to  academic 
Institutions  or  to  government.  SF>eaklng  to 
the  1967  plenary  session  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Biological  Sciences,  Douglas  L. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  Traveler's  Research 
Center,  declared  that  "•  •  •  We  need  to  rec- 
ognize envlonmental  quality  contol  as  a  vital 
social  objective  and  take  steps  to  establish 
the  field  of  environmental  management  as  a 
new  croaa-dlaclpllnary  applied  science  pro- 
fessional activity  of  extraordinary  challenge 
and  importance." 

To  date,  action  by  Government  to  assist 
the  marshaling  of  relevant  knowledge  has 
been  uncoordinated  and  inconstant.  With  the 
exception  of  defense  and  space-related  tech- 
nical Investigations,  tbe  amount  of  money 
made  available  for  environmental  research 
has  been  relatively  meager  and  has  been  allo- 


cated largely  along  conventional  disciplinary 
Unaa.  SpeclaUzed  aspects  of  research  on  man- 
environment  relationshifw  have  been  well 
funded  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  But 
much  of  this  work  is  highly  technical  and  is 
appropriately  directed  toward  problems  en- 
countered in  the  missions  of  these  agencies. 
More  broadly  based  are  the  Interests  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  but  the  Fy>un- 
datlon's  resources  for  funding  academic  re- 
search relating  to  environmental  policy  are 
small.  For  a  brief  period  the  most  promising 
source  of  support  for  the  kind  of  knowledge 
needed  for  environmental  policy  effectiveness 
was  the  V.6.  Public  Health  Service.  In  the 
mld-lMO's.  the  Service  began  to  assist  the 
establishment  of  broadly  based  environment- 
al health  science  centers  in  selected  univer- 
sities. But  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  brought  this  effort  to  an  un- 
timely standstill.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  fund  a  significant  body  of  health-re- 
lated environmental  research,  but  little  of  It 
appears  to  be  policy-related. 

The  Science  Information  Exchange  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  surveying  the  gen- 
eral field  of  Oovernment-funded  research  for 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, found  (not  unexpectedly)  that  there 
were  heavy  concentrations  of  research  where 
Oovemment  funding  was  heaviest — notably 
in  physical  science  and  the  biomedical  as- 
pects of  the  environment.  Oovernment-fund- 
ed research  of  broadly  cross-disciplinary  or 
poUcy-orlented  character  appeared  to  be  al- 
most negligible  In  volume  and  in  funding.  It 
is  probable  that  policy  problems  are  investi- 
gated In  the  course  of  substantive  research: 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  made 
a  conscious  decision  to  organize  and  fund  the 
effort  which  students  of  environmental  pol- 
icy and  management  see  as  the  necessary  first 
step  to  an  adequate  envlronment.il  informa- 
tion system. 

To  provide  facilities  and  financial  support 
for  new  research  on  natural  systems,  environ- 
mental relationships  and  ecology  on  an  in- 
dependent, but  publicly  financed  basis,  a 
National  Institute  of  Ecology  has  been  pro- 
posed by  a  group  of  scientists  associated  with 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  and  assisted 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
functions  proposed  for  this  institute  are 
worth  restating  in  brief,  as  Indicative  of  the 
contribution  that  ecologlsts  would  like  to 
make  toward  strengthening  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity to  cope  with  its  environmental  prob- 
lems. Defining  ecology  to  be the  sci- 
entific study  of  llfe-in-environment,"  the 
proponents  of  a  National  Institute  of  Ecol- 
ogy state  that  it  is  needed  (1)  to  conduct 
large-scale  multl-dlsclpllnary  field  research 
beyond  the  capacities  of  individual  research- 
ers or  research  Institutions.  (3)  to  provide  a 
central  ecological  data  bank  on  which  ecol- 
oglsts and  public  agencies  can  draw,  (3)  to 
coordinate  and  strengthen  activities  of  ecol- 
oglsts in  relation  to  ecological  issues  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  to  promote  the  infusion  oi 
ecology  into  general  education  at  all  levels, 
and  (4)  to  perform  advisory  services  for  gov- 
ernment and  industry  on  action  programs 
affecting  the  environment.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  proposed  institute  is  not.  how- 
ever, to  study  public  policy  or  education,  but 
to  do  more  and  better  ecology. 

These  efforts  and  proposals,  and  many 
others  unreported  here,  are  constructive  con- 
tributions to  the  task  of  marshaling  the 
knowledge  needed  for  an  effective  national 
policy  for  the  environment.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, add  up  to  a  national  information  system, 
nor  do  they  necessarily  present  information 
and  findings  relative  to  the  environment 
In  forms  suitable  for  review  and  decision  by 
the  Nation's  policymakers.  Tbe  ecological  re- 
search and  surveys  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  in  tbe  89th  Congress  would 
have  established  a  national  research  and  in- 
formation system  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
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secretary  of  tbe  Interior.  Similar  proposals 
have  been  Incorporated  in  a  number  of  bills 
introduced  In  the  90th  Congress,  Including 
S.  3805  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Kuctael.  (See 
app.  B.)  An  Important  difference  between 
the  proposals  before  the  90th  Congress  and 
the  efforts  and  proposals  described  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  Is  that  In  pending  legis- 
lation the  knowledge  assembled  through  sur- 
vey and  research  would  be  systematically 
related  to  official  reporting,  appraisal,  and 
review.  The  need  for  more  knowledge  has 
been  established  beyond  doubt.  But  of  equal 
and  perhaps  greater  Importance  at  this  time 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  system  to  Insure 
that  existing  knowledge  and  new  findings  will 
be  organized  in  a  manner  suitable  for  review 
and  decision  as  matters  of  public  policy. 

In  summary,  to  make  policy  effective 
through  action,  a  comprehensive  system  Is 
required  for  the  assembly  and  reporting  of 
relevant  knowledge;  and  for  placing  before 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people, 
for  public  decision,  the  alternative  courses 
of  action  that  this  knowledge  suggests.  With 
all  Its  great  resources  for  research,  data  proc- 
essing, and  Information  transmittal,  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  provide  the  financial 
support  and  operational  structure  that  would 
permit  these  resources  to  implement  a  public 
policy  for  the  environment. 

4.  Facilitating  Policy  Choice 
The  problem  of  organizing  Information  for 
purposes  of  policy-oriented  review  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  need  for  a  strategy  of  policy 
choice.  Environmental  policymaking  presents 
certain  organizational  difficulties.  It  must 
draw  heavily  upon  scientific  Information  and 
yet  it  embraces  important  considerations  and 
issues  that  are  extraneous  to  science  policy. 
Insofar  as  environmental  policy  is  dependent 
upon  scientific  information.  It  is  handicapped 
by  the  insufficiency  of  the  research  effort  and 
the  Inadequacies  of  information  handling 
described  In  the  preceding  paragraphs.  In  a 
review  of  U.S.  science  policy  by  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooper.-ition  and  Devel- 
opment, the  European  examiners  cited  en- 
vironmental problems  as  one  of  the  areas  of 
Inquiry  that  American  science  was  not  well 
organized  to  attack.  The  criticism  was  di- 
rected not  at  the  accomplishments  of  Ameri- 
can science  In  support  of  major  technical 
undertakings;  It  was  Instead  concerned  with 
the  absence  of  a  system  and  a  strategy  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
environment,  and  of  social  relationships  and 
behavior,  on  a  scale  which  their  comprehen- 
sive and  complex  subject  matters  require. 

Insofar  as  science  is  an  element  in  environ- 
mental pollcjmiaklng,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  affords  a  mechanism  for 
enlisting  the  resources  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, for  establishing  study  groups  and 
advisory  panels  on  specific  issues,  and  for 
presenting  their  recommendations  to  the 
President.  In  the  coordination  of  scientific 
aspects  of  environmental  policy,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Science  and  Technology,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Is  the  more  general  of  several  coor- 
dinatlve  or  advisory  bodies  in  the  executive 
branch.  (See  app.  C.)  The  establishment  of 
special  councils  for  marine  resources  and 
engineering  development,  for  water  resources, 
for  recreation  and  natural  beauty,  among 
other  purposes,  complicates  to  some  extent 
the  function  of  jjolicy  advice.  None  of  these 
bodies  are  constituted  to  look  at  man-en- 
vironment relations  as  a  whole;  none  provide 
an  overview;  none  appear  fully  to  answer  the 
need  for  a  system  to  enable  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  electorate  to  consider 
alternative  solutions  to  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Possible  answers  to  the  need  for  a  system 
to  assist  national  policy  choice  may  be  found 
in  legislative  proposals  to  create  councils  on 
environmental  quality  or  councils  of  eco- 
logical advisers.  These  councils  are  conceived 
as  bridges  between  the  functions  of  environ- 


mental surveillance,  research,  and  analysis, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  policymaking  func- 
tions of  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  other.  The  particular  and  Indispensable 
contribution  of  the  Council  to  environmental 
policy  would  be  twofold.  The  first  would  be. 
using  S.  2805  for  purposes  of  Illustration, 
"  •  •  •  to  study  and  analyze  environmental 
trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these 
trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  anal- 
ysis to  the  conservation,  social,  economic, 
and  health  goals  of  this  Nation."  Most  pro- 
posals call  for  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
environment  from  the  Council  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  from  the  President  to  the  Congress. 
S.  2805,  for  example,  states  that  the  Council 
shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President  in  the  formulation  of  national  pol- 
icies, and  that  It  shall  also  make  Information 
available  to  the  public.  Tlie  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  "  •  •  •  The  Council  shall  period- 
ically review  and  appraise  new  and  existing 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  directly 
by  Federal  agencies  or  through  financial  as- 
sistance and  make  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  President." 

Prom  this  enumeration  of  the  Council's 
functions  several  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
First,  the  proposed  environmental  advisory 
councils  are  not  science  advisory  bodie.";. 
They  are  instructed  in  pending  legislative 
proposals  to  take  specified  factors,  including 
ilie  scientific,  into  account  in  the  course  of 
their  analysis  and  recommendations  on  en- 
vironmental policy  Issues.  Second,  the  coun- 
cils are  not  primarily  research  or  investigat- 
ing bodies  even  tliough  they  have  important 
investigatory  functions.  They  are  essentially 
policy-facilitating  bodies.  Third,  their  func- 
tions are  those  of  analysis,  review,  and  re- 
porting. Their  nearest  functional  counterpart 
is  probably  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. Fourth  and  finally,  councils  on  the  en- 
vironment, such  as  proposed  by  some  of  the 
measvires  listed  in  appendix  B.  must  be  lo- 
cated at  the  highest  political  levels  If  their 
advisory  and  coordinatlve  roles  are  to  be 
played  effectively.  For  this  reason  the  propos- 
als have  generally  established  the  Council  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  How- 
ever, the  Technology  Assessment  Board  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daddarlo, 
which  would  perform  many  functions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  environmental  councils, 
would  be  an  independent  body  responsible 
primarily  to  the  Congress. 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  role  of 
tlie  Congress  In  facilitating  policy  choice. 
Some  have  found  the  formal  committee 
structure  of  the  Congress  to  be  poorly  suited 
to  the  consideration  of  environmental  policy 
questions.  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  has  pro- 
posed a  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment  to 
facilitate  consideration  of  related  environ- 
mental Issues  that  would  normally  be  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  Senate  commit- 
tees. Others  have  proposed  that  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment,  represent- 
ative of  the  principal  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  concerned  with  en- 
vironmental policy  issues,  should  be  es- 
tablished to  review  a  proposed  annual  or 
biennial  report  of  the  President  on  the 
state  of  the  environment.  Many  Congressmen, 
however,  feel  that  the  policy  of  establishing 
new  committees  to  deal  with  each  new  prob- 
lem area  should  be  resisted  and  that  the 
present  committees  should  assume  their  leg- 
islative and  oversight  responsibilities  In 
this  area.  Meanwhile  the  informal  and  prac- 
tical operations  of  legislative  business  permits 
the  present  standing  committees  to  function 
with  remarkable  speed  and  dexterity  where 
the  will  to  legislate  exists. 

In  summary,  policy  effectiveness  on  en- 
vironmental Issues  will  require  some  form  of 
high-level  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
for  reviewing  and  reporting  on  the  state  of 
the  environment.  No  existing  body  seems  ap- 
propriate for  this  function.  TO  meet  this 


need,  and  under  various  names,  a  council 
for  the  environment  has  been  suggested  and 
has  been  Incorporated  In  numerous  legis- 
lative proposals.  Provision  for  a  policy  as- 
sisting body  In  the  executive  branch  sug- 
gests to  some  the  desirability  of  a  com- 
parable committee  In  the  Congress. 

5.  National  Policy  and  International 
Cooperation 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at 
Glassboro  State  College  on  June  4,  1968, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  "international 
council  on  the  human  environment."  The 
ecological  research  and  surveys  bill  first  of- 
fered In  1965  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
authorized  participation  by  the  United  States 
with  "otlier  governments  and  international 
bodies  in  environmental  research."  tjimllarly. 
S.  2805  and  other  pending  measures  authorize 
"♦  •  •  environmental  research  in  surround- 
ing oceans  and  in  other  countries  in  co- 
operation with  appropriate  departments  or 
agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordi- 
nating International  organizations  •  •  '." 

These  and  other  expressions  of  the  willing- 
ness and  intent  of  tlie  United  States  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  and  with  Intcr- 
iiatioml  crf:anizations  on  matters  of  environ- 
mentn;  rescarcli  and  policy  reinforce  the 
argument  for  .i  national  environmental 
policy.  Although  the  United  States  could 
cooperate  internationally  on  many  specific 
issues  without  a  national  policy,  it  could 
do  so  more  effectively  and  comprehensively  if 
Its  own  general  position  on  environmental 
policy  were  ''ormally  and  publicly  enunci- 
ated. 

The  United  States,  as  the  greatest  user 
of  natural  resources  and  manipulator  of 
nature  in  all  history,  has  a  large  and  obvious 
stake  in  the  protection  and  wise  manage- 
ment of  man-environment  relationships 
everywhere.  Its  international  interests  in 
the  oceanic,  pKJlar,  and  outer  space  environ- 
ments are  clear.  Effective  international  en- 
vironmental control  would,  under  most 
foreseeable  contingencies,  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  could  hardly  be 
prejudicial  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  any 
nation.  American  interests  and  American 
leadership  would,  however,  be  greatly 
strengthened  If  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
a  sound  environmental  policy  at  home  were 
clear. 

Part  II.  Questions  of  implementation 

What  significance  would  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  environment  hold  lor 
the  future  of  government  in  the  United 
States?  At  the  least.  It  would  signify  a  deter- 
mination by  the  American  people  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  future  management  of 
their  environment.  It  would  not  imply  an 
all-lncluslve  Federal  or  even  governmental 
environmental  administration.  The  task  Is 
too  widespread,  multitudinous,  and  diverse 
to  be  wholly  performed  by  any  single  agency 
or  instrumentality.  There  are  important 
roles  to  be  played  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment and  In  many  sectors  of  the  nongovern- 
mental economy.  Nevertheless  a  new  policy, 
and  particularly  a  major  one,  is  certain  to 
arouse  some  apprehensions. 

In  the  Federal  agencies,  among  the  ccm- 
mlttees  of  the  Congress,  in  State  govern- 
ments, and  among  businesses  whose  activities 
Impinge  directly  upon  the  environment  and 
natural  resources,  there  would  be  under- 
standable concern  as  to  what  changes  for 
them  might  be  implicit  in  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment.  The  objection  is  cer- 
tain to  be  raised  that  Government  Is  already 
too  large  and  that  there  are  already  too  many 
agencies  trying  to  manage  the  environment. 
"Please — not  one  more."  will  be  an  oft- 
repeated  plea.  These  fears,  however,  are 
largely  those  that  always  accompany  a  new 
public  effort  regardless  of  it*  puipose,  direc- 
tion, or  ultimate  benefit.  Very  few  people  op- 
pose, in  principle,  public  action  on  behalf 
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at.  It  li  Impl*- 


It  weaM  b*  VBeoavliielBC  to  i 
inurwt,  MitcrprlM.  or  Mttvlty  wUl  b«  aA- 
ytaweij  afTacted  br  *  naUooal  eiiTlronniental 
quality  effort.  There  ta  no  &raa  of  public  poUcy 
that  doea  not  Impose  obllgatlona  upon,  nor 
limit  the  latitude  for  action  of  Important 
sectora  of  aoclety.  But  while  actlvltlea  harm- 
ful to  maa'a  needa  and  enjoyineata  In  the 
enTlronment  muet  neceaaarlly  be  curbed.  It 
la  (tlao  true  that  all  Americana,  without  ex- 
ception, would  benefit  from  an  effective  na- 
tional environmental  policy.  In  brief,  al- 
though all  would  benefit,  a  relative  few  might 
be  required  to  make  adjuatmenta  In  bualneaa 
procedurea  or  In  technoloi^lcal  appllcatlona. 

For  the  foregoing:  reaaona,  a  report  on  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  for  the  environ- 
ment would  be  Incomplete  If  It  did  net  r*l^e. 
at  leaat  for  the  piirpoeee  of  dlwtiaslon.  Rome 
major  queatlona  that  the  entablLihrnent  aa 
auch  a  policy  would  Implv.  Theae  are  mainly 
queatlona  of  bow  a  decision  to  establish  a 
national  policy  would  be  Implemented  in 
practice.  They  are  queatlona  to  be  anawered 
by  the  Congreaa  and  by  the  President.  But 
In  their  anawera,  the  pollcy-determlnlnir 
branchee  of  Oovemment  will  need  to  con- 
alder  a  number  of  issiiea  ?iu»>8lrtlary  to  thoeo 
majoniueatlons. 

TO  4ietter  llluatrate  the  laauca  Involved  In 
theae  questions,  reference  will  be  made  to 
S.  3808.  No  claim  of  apeclal  priority  Is  Im- 
plied by  these  referencea.  liCany  of  the  bllla 
now  pending  on  thl.1  tMoe  hJkve  similar  provl- 
alona.  Any  one  bill  might  aerre  aa  well  aa 
any  other 

1.  What  Are  the  Dimensions  of  an  gnvlron- 
ment«l  Policy  and  How  Are  They  Distin- 
guishable Prom  Other  Areaa  of  National 
Concern? 

Thla  la  the  fundamental  question.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Its  metea  and 
bounda  could  be  defined  more  clearly  than 
thoae  of  the  more  familiar  policy  areaa  of 
n*tlonai  defense,  foreign  relations,  civil 
righta,  public  health,  or  employment  security. 
The  field  of  definition  can  be  narrowed,  how- 
ever, by  Identifying  thoae  concepts  with 
which  It  might  be  confused  but  from  which  It 
ahould  be  clearly  distinguished. 

Environmental  policy,  broadly  construed, 
la  concerned  with  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  those  life-support  systems — nat- 
ural and  manmade — upon  which  the  health, 
happiness,  economic  welfare,  and  phyaleal 
survival  of  human  beings  depend.  (See  app. 
D.>  The  quality  of  the  environment.  In  the 
full  and  complex  meaning  of  this  tenn.  la 
therefore  the  subject  matter  of  environmen- 
tal policy.  The  term  embraces  aspects  of 
other  areas  of  related  policy  or  civic  action, 
and  It  la  Important  that  environmental  pol- 
icy and  environmental  quality.  In  the  broad 
be  distinguished  from  these  related  but 
Btlmes  dissimilar  pollclea  or  movements. 

Knvlronmental  policy  should  not  be  con- 
fuaed  with  efforts  to  preserve  natural  or  his- 
torical aspecta  of  the  environment  In  a  per- 
petually unaltered  state.  Environmental 
quality  does  not  mean  Indiscriminate  pre^ 
crvatlontsm.  but  It  does  Imply  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  alternative  means  of  meeting 
human  needs  before  sacrificing  natural  spe- 
clea  or  environments  to  other  competing  de- 
mands. 

Environmental  quality  la  not  Identic*! 
with  any  of  the  several  schools  of  natural 
resources  conservation.  A  national  environ- 
mental policy  would,  however,  necessarily  be 
concerned  with  natural  resource  Issues.  But 
the  total  environmental  needa  of  man — ethi- 
cal, esthetic,  physical,  and  Intellectual,  aa 
v/ell  as  economic — must  also  be  taken  Into 
account. 

Environmental  policy  la  not  merely  the 
application  at  science  and  technology  to 
problems  of  the  environment.  It  Includes  a 
broader  range  of  considerations.  For  this  i 


sea  8.  MOS,  In  propoatiig  a  OoubcU  on  Ba- 
vlfoaBMBtal  Quality,  doea  not  stlpuUt*  tkat 
Ita  fie*  WMhsra  be  adsirttoU.  altka««h  It 
would    not    prvelude    acletitlaf 


On*  at  the  few  dlffereacea  In  emphasis 
>ng  the  cnvlronnMntal  policy  bills  now 
before  tbe  Congraas  has  to  do  with  the  role 
o(  •eologUto  and  of  the  science  of  ecology 
In  the  ahaplng  of  national  policy.  The  need 
for  m  graatly  expanded  program  of  national 
aaalatanM  for  ecological  research  and  edu- 
cation cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  familiar 
with  prasant  trenda  in  the  envlronnient.  The 
science  of  ecology  can  provide  many  of  the 
principal  ingredients  (or  the  foundation  of  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment.  Qut  na- 
tional policy  for  the  environment  involves 
more  than  applied  ecology.  It  embraces  more 
than  any  one  science  and  more  than  science 
In  the  general  sense. 

The  dimensions  of  environmental  policy 
Are  broader  than  any  but  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  policy  areas.  The  scope  and  com- 
plexities of  environmental  policy  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  rarge  and  character  of  issues  con- 
sidered, for  example,  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  One  may  therefore  conjec- 
ture, without  derogation  to  the  unquestion- 
able Importance  of  the  economic  advisory 
function,  that  a  council  on  the  environment 
would.  In  time,  perhaps  equal  and  even  ex- 
ceed In  Irfluence  and  Importance  any  of  the 
specialized  councUar  bodies  now  In  existence. 
For  this  reason  Itn  membership  should  t>e 
broadly  representative  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  national  Interests  In  man-environ- 
ment relatlonslps.  The  ultUnate  scope  of  en- 
vironmental policy,  and  the  relationship  of  a 
high-level  implementing  council  to  existing 
councils,  commissions,  and  advisory  agen- 
cies, are  not  questions  that  can  t>e.  or  need 
to  be,  decided  now,  nor  even  at  the  time 
that  a  national  policy  may  be  adopted.  The 
Important  consideration  Is  to  develop  a  pol- 
icy and  to  provide  a  means  that  will  per- 
nUt  Its  objectives  to  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
executive  agencies.  If  we  wait  until  we  are 
certain  of  the  dimensions  of  environmental 
policy  and  of  how  It  will  relate  to  other  re- 
sponalblUtlee  and  functions  of  Oovemment, 
our  aasurance  will  be  of  no  practical  value. 
It  win  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  much 
help. 

2.  Upon    What    Considerations    and    Value* 

ShoiUd  a  National  Environmental  Policy 

Be  Based? 

If  It  Is  ethical  for  man  to  value  his  chances 
for  survival,  to  hope  for  a  decent  life  for 
his  descendants,  to  respect  the  value  that 
other  men  place  upon  their  lives,  and  to 
want  to  obtain  the  t>e8t  that  life  has  to  offer 
without  prejudicing  equal  opportunities  for 
others,  then  the  cornerstone  of  environ- 
mental policy  la  ethical.  That  cornerstone  Is 
the  maintenance  of  an  environment  In 
which  human  life  Is  not  only  poealble,  but 
may  be  lived  with  the  fullest  possible  meas- 
ures of  personal  freedom,  health,  and  es- 
thetic satisfaction  that  can  be  found.  No 
government  Is  able  to  guarantee  that  these 
valuca  can  be  realized,  but  government  Is 
able  to  assist  greatly  In  the  maintenance  of 
an  environment  wbere  such  volues  ^re  at 
least  realizable. 

Ethics,  like  Justice,  la  not  easily  quantl- 
fiable.  yet  few  would  argue  that  society 
should  not  seek  to  establish  Justice  because 
Justice  cannot  be  adequately  defined  or 
quantified.  Environmental  policy  la  a  point 
at  which  scientific,  humanistic,  polltteal,  and 
economic  considerations  must  t>e  weighed, 
evaluated,  and  hopefully  reconciled.  Hard 
choices  are  Inherent  In  many  policy  Issues. 
The  sacrifice  of  a  plant  or  animal  species, 
(or  example,  or  of  a  unique  ecosystem  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  short-run 
economy,  convenience,  or  expediency.  The 
philosophy  of  reverence  for  life  would  be 
an  appropriate  guiding  ethic  for  a  policy  that 


moat  at  times  lead  to  a  deelslosi  as  to  which 
of  two  forma  of  life  must  give  way  to  a 
larger  purpoae. 

"Hte  nntural  envtronmant  ha«  been  basi- 
cally "friendly"  toward  bab.  Man's  survival 
Is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  this  en- 
vironment, but  not  upon  the  unaltered  op- 
eration of  all  of  Its  m]rrlad  components. 
Pathogenic  micro-organisms,  for  example, 
are  not  reverenced  by  man.  Protection 
against  them  Is  a  niajor  task  of  environ- 
mental health  and  medicine.  But  even  here, 
respect  for  the  Incredible  variety,  resilience, 
and  complexity  of  nature  la  a  value  that  en- 
vironmental policy  would  t>e  wise  to  ccn- 
serve  Frontal  attacks  upon  mAn's  environ- 
mental enemlej  or  competitors.  Identified  as 
pathogens  or  as  "pests,"  have  miscarried  too 
often  to  encourage  the  thought  that  direct 
action  on  threats  In  the  environment  are 
always  wise,  economical,  or  effective. 

The  range  of  vaiuea  to  be  served  by  en- 
vironmental i>ollcy  Is  broad  and  an  Indlr.i- 
tlon  of  how  Its  scope  might  be  defined  may 
be  obtained  from  the  provisions  of  S.  2805 
which  specify  the  considerations  to  which 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quallt? 
should  respond:  "Each  member  shall,  as  a 
result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments, 
be  professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  o( 
and  responsive  to  the  sclentlflc.  economic, 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  Inter- 
ests of  this  Nation." 

The  assessment  and  Interpretation  of  the!"> 
needs  and  Interests  Is  obviously  a  function 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  would  have 
to  perform  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  No 
more  than  In  the  election  of  legislators  or 
In  the  appointment  of  Judges,  would  It  be 
possible  to  stipulate  how  these  or  other 
values  should  be  understood  and  weighted. 
The  reputations  and  characters  of  the  Indi- 
viduals appointed  to  the  Council  would  offer 
the  best  Indication  of  how  the  specifications 
of  the  law  might  be  construed  But  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Council  need 
not  be  wholly  subjective  or  based  upon  spec- 
ulative data.  Tlie  methods  of  systems  analy- 
sis, cybernetics,  telemetry,  photogrammetrv. 
electronic  and  satellite  <urTelllance.  and 
computer  technology  are  now  being  applied 
to  a  wide  range  of  environmental  relation- 
ships. New  statistical  and  computerized  sim- 
ulation techniques  are  rapidly  bringing  ecol- 
ogy from  what  has  been  described  as  "one  of 
the  most  unsophisticated  of  the  sciences."  to 
what  may  become  one  of  the  most  complex, 
intellectually  demanding,  and  conceptually 
powerful  of  the  sciences. 

In  brief,  the  values  and  considerations 
upon  which  a  national  environmental  pollcy 
should  be  based  should  be  no  less  extensive 
than  the  values  and  considerations  that  men 
seek  to  realize  In  the  environment.  In  the 
Interpretation  of  these  values  and  consider- 
ations science  can  play  a  role  of  great  Im- 
portance. But  neither  science,  nor  any  other 
field  of  knowledge  or  experience,  can  provide 
all  of  the  criteria  upon  which  envlronment.il 
policies  are  based.  The  full  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  contributions  of  all  of  the 
sclentlflc  and  humanistic  disciplines  afford 
the  Informational  background  against  which 
value  Judgments  on  environmental  policy 
may  most  wisely  be  made. 

3.  How  Should  the  Information  Needed  fjr 
a  National  Environmental  Policy  Be  Ob- 
tained and  Utilized? 

Of  all  major  questions  on  the  lmplement.\- 
tlon  of  environmental  policy,  this  one  Is 
probably  the  least  dUBcult.  It  la  In  part  a 
technical  question:  yet  to  describe  it  as  tech- 
nical is  not  to  suggest  that  It  can  be  easily 
answered.  There  Is  no  present  system  for 
bringing  together,  analysing,  collating,  di- 
gesting. Interpreting,  and  disseminating 
existing  Information  on  the  environment. 
There  is  accordingly  no  reliable  way  of  as- 
certaining what  aspects  of  man-environment 
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relatlonshlpa  are  unresearohed  or  hitherto 
unidentified.  The  question  Is  less  difficult 
than  others  primarily  because  It  Is  clearly 
passible  to  design  an  Informaitlon  system,  to 
fund  Its  Implementation,  and  to  put  It  Into 
effect.  The  particular  form  In  which  the  data 
.should  finally  appear,  and  the  method  of  Its 
subsequent  disposition  are  more  problematic. 
Title  I  of  S.  2809,  and  other  measures  pro- 
posed on  behalf  of  a  national  envlroiunental 
policy,  make  provlfiion  for  the  functions  of 
information  gathering,  storage  and  retrieval, 
dissemination,  and  for  enlarging  the  avail- 
able information  through  assistance  to  re- 
search and  training.  The  detailed  provisions 
of  S.  2806  on  an  environmental  information 
system  are  numerous  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  significant  feature  of  these 
provisions  Is  that  they  create  an  Information 
system  designed  and  intended  to  serve  the 
policymaking  processes  of  government. 

Most  of  the  environmental  quality  bills 
place  this  Information  function  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
But  they  relate  its  data-gathering  functions 
to  those  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  they 
provide  for  the  transmittal  of  Its  findings  to 
a  high-level  reviewing  body  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress.  In  the  provision  for 
organizing  environmental  Information  into 
a  form  that  Is  usable  for  policy  formation, 
this  proposal  represents  a  step  toward 
greater  rationality  in  government  and  to- 
ward the  more  effective  use  of  modern  infor- 
mation systems  and  technology  to  serve  pub- 
lic purposes. 

4     How   Should    a   National    Environmental 
Policy    Be   Implemented   and    Periodically 
Reviewed  for  Refinement  or  Revision? 
Some    Innovation    and    restructuring    of 
policy-forming  Institutions  will  be  required 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  a  national  envi- 
ronmental policy.  Our  present  governmental 
organls^atlon  has  hot  been  designed  to  deal 
with   environmental   policy  in  any  basic  or 
coherent  manner.  (See  app.  C.)  The  extent  to 
which  governmental  reorganization  may  be 
necessary  cannot   be  determlnad   .ibsolutely 
In  advance  of  experience.  But  It  does  seem 
probable  that  some  new  facility  at  the  high- 
est   levels    of    policy    formulation    will    be 
needed  to  provide  a  point  at  which  environ- 
mental policy  issues  cutting  across  the  Juris- 
dictional  lines   of  existing  agencies  can   be 
identified   and   analyzed,   and  at  which   the 
complex  problems  involved  in  man's  relation- 
ships with  his  environment  can  be  reduced 
to  questions  and  Issues  capable  of  being  stud- 
led,  debated,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  bills  on 
environmental   policy   now   pending   in   the 
Senate    and    the    House    of    Representatives 
(see  app.  B)  provide  a  point  of  focus  for  this 
new  area  of  policy  through  a  high-level  board 
or  council.  Many  of  these  bills  provide  for 
periodic  reports  on  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment to  the  policy-determining  Institutions 
of  the  Nation — the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress— and,  as  these  reports  are  matters  of 
public  record,  to  the  American  people  who 
must  be  the  final  Judges  of  the  level  of  en- 
vironmental quality  they  are  willing  to  sup- 
port. 

As  noted  In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  im- 
proved facilities  for  the  finding,  analysis  and 
presentation  of  pertinent  factual  data  are 
needed.  A  vast  amount  of  data  Is  now  col- 
lected by  Federal  agencies  and  by  private 
research  organizations;  but  this  data  is  un- 
even m  Ita  coverage  of  the  various  aspects 
of  environmental  policy.  For  example,  there 
U  a  superabundance  of  technical  Informa- 
tion on  some  aspects  of  environmental  pol- 
lution, but  comparatively  little  research  on 
the  social  and  political  aspects  of  environ- 
mental jxjllcy.  Much  of  the  data  now  avail- 
able Is  In  a  form  unsuitable  for  policy  pur- 
poses. The  sheer  mass  of  data,  much  of  It 
highly  technical  on  certain  major  environ- 
mental problems,  is  a  serious  Impediment 


to  Its  use.  For  this  reason  the  legislative  pro- 
posals on  national  environmental  policy  pro- 
vide a  system  for  reinforcing,  supplementing, 
and  correlating  the  flow  of  Information  on 
the  state  of  the  environment. 

These  two  major  needs,  (a)  a  high-level 
reviewing  and  reporting  agency  and  (b)  an 
Information  gathering  and  organizing  sys- 
tem, are  the  essential  structural  Innovations 
proposed  In  bills  now  before  the  Congress  for 
Implementing  a  national  environmental 
policy.  Would  these  additions  to  the  present 
structure  of  government  be  suflHcient  to 
implement  a  national  environmental  quality 
program  and  how  In  particular  would  the 
proposed  high-level  Council  be  related  to 
other  agencies  In  the  federal  structure  of 
government? 

New  policies  and  programs  imply  struc- 
tures appropriate  to  their  functions  and  may 
call  for  new  relationships  among  existing 
agencies.  To  construct  a  comprehensive 
structure  for  environmental  administration 
will  require  time,  and  meanwhile  the  need 
for  leadership  in  informing  the  people  and 
In  formulating  policy  recommendations  and 
alternatives  grows  more  urgent.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  some  of  the  measures  which 
•have  been  introduced  propose  that  a  Council 
for  Environmental  Quality  be  established  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In 
effect,  the  Council  would  be  acting  as  agent 
for  the  President.  It  would  need  Information 
from  the  various  Federal  departments,  com- 
missions, and  Independent  agencies  that,  un- 
der prevailing  organization,  it  could  not  as 
easily  obtain  If  It  were  located  at  a  level 
coequal  or  subordinate  to  the  divisions  of 
Government  whose  programs  It  must  review. 
Reinforcing  this  consideration  is  the  distri- 
bution of  environment-affecting  activities 
among  almost  every  Federal  agency. 

Objection  may  be  raised  that  there  are  al- 
ready too  many  councils  and  committees  es- 
tablished in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  students  of  public  administration 
argue  that  a  simplification  of  structure  and 
a  clarification  of  existing  responsibilities 
should  take  precedent  over  any  new  programs 
or  agencies.  The  answer  to  this  objection 
lies  In  an  assessment  of  relative  priorities. 
Is  each  of  the  councils  or  comparable  agen- 
cies now  established  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  more  important,  of  greater 
urgency,  or  of  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
public  welfare,  than  the  proposed  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality?  What  criteria  Indi- 
cate how  many  concillar  bodies  are  "too 
many"?  These  questions  are  not  merely 
rhetorical.  Although  they  cannot  be  an- 
swered here,  they  are  obviously  germane  to 
the  Issue  of  governmental  organization  and 
to  the  way  in  which  national  environmental 
policy  is  formulated  and  made  effective. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  of  a  major  re- 
structuring of  the  Federal  departments  in 
which  public  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  the  environment  would,  like  defense  or 
foreign  relations,  become  a  major  focus  for 
public  policy.  Proposals  tending  in  this  direc- 
tion and  chiefly  affecting  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  have  been  made  over  several 
decades.  A  prominent  news  magazine  took 
up  this  line  of  reasoning  in  a  recent 
editorial  declaring  that  "•  •  •  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Environment."  But  a  major  restructuring 
of  functions  In  the  Federal  administrative 
establishment  cannot  be  accomplished  easily 
or  rapidly.  Such  a  development  would  be 
most  plausible  as  a  part  of  a  more  general 
restructuring  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
multiplication  of  high-level  councils  and 
Interagency  committees  may  indicate  that  a 
restructuring  is  needed.  (See  app.  C.)  Some 
of  the  complexity  of  present  arrangements 
for  policy  formulation  and  review  reflects  the 
confusion  often  attending  a  transition  from 
one  set  of  organizing  concepts  to  another. 

Among  the  concepts  that  have  been  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  Presiden- 


tial office  and  to  provide  a  more  simple  and 
flexible  administrative  structure.  Is  that  of 
the  "superdepartment."  One  of  these  agen- 
cies already  exists  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. A  Department  of  the  Environment 
might  be  another.  The  substance  and  char- 
acter of  the  organizational  changes  that 
superdepartments  might  Imply  are  germane 
to  a  discussion  of  environmental  adminis- 
tration, but  they  require  no  further  ex- 
ploration m  this  report  beyond  the  following 
three  points:  First,  they  woulc"  be  fewer  in 
number  than  present  departments,  probably 
no  more  than  seven  to  nine:  second,  they 
would  be  oriented  broadly  to  services  per- 
formed for  the  entire  population,  and  third, 
they  would  be  planning  and  coordlnatlve 
rather  than  directly  operational,  assuming, 
to  some  degree,  certain  of  the  tasks  that 
now  fall  heavily  on  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

There  may  be  another  answer  to  the  need 
for  a  more  effective  review  and  coordination 
of  related  functions  in  diverse  agencies  in 
the  concept  of  "horizontal  authority"  or 
matrix  organization.  This  organizational  ar- 
rangement has  been  employed  In  multifvtnc- 
tional.  cross-bureau,  projects  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Under  a 
temporary  structure  for  project  manage- 
ment, it  structures  across  normal  hlerarchal 
lines  and  working  relationships  among  the 
necessary  personnel  and  skills.  The  concept 
might  be  applicable  to  interagency  attack 
vipon  .specific  problems  of  environmental 
policy. 

Review  of  national  policy,  and  revision  if 
and  when  needed,  are  functions  that  the 
Congress  performs  for  all  major  policies  of 
Government.  The  device  of  an  annual  or  bi- 
ennial report  from  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  environment  offers 
the  logical  occasion  for  an  examination  by 
the  Congress,  not  only  of  the  substance  of 
the  President's  message,  but  of  national  poli- 
cy itself.  In  many  respects,  the  transmis- 
sion of  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
environment  accompanied  by  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  Nation's  goals, 
needs,  and  policies  In  managing  the  environ- 
ment could  attain  many  of  the  ends  sought 
by  those  who  propose  reorganization. 

SUMMATION 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had 
no  considered  policy  for  its  environment,  the 
unprecedented  pressures  of  population  and 
the  impact  of  science  and  tpchnology  make 
a  policy  necessary  today.  The  expression  "en- 
vironmental quality"  symbolizes  the  com- 
plex and  interrelating  aspects  of  man's  de- 
pendence upon  his  environment.  Through 
science,  ve  now  understand,  far  better  than 
our  forebears  could,  the  nature  of  man-en- 
vironment relationships.  The  evidence  re- 
quiring timely  public  action  is  clear.  The 
Nation  has  overdrawn  Its  bank  account  in 
life-sustaining  natural  elements.  For  these 
elements — air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space — 
technology  '  at  present  provides  no  substi- 
tutes. Past  neglect  and  carelessness  are  now 
costing  us  dearly,  not  merely  in  opportuni- 
ties foreijone.  in  impairment  o:  health,  and 
In  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  in  a 
demand  upon  tax  dollars,  upon  personal  in- 
comes, and  upon  corporate  earnings.  The 
longer  we  delay  meeting  our  environmental 
responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  "interest  charges"  in  environmental  de- 
terioration will  run.  The  cost  of  remedial 
action  and  ol  getting  onto  a  sound  basis  for 
the  future  will  never  be  less  than  It  is  today. 

Natural  beauty  and  urban  esthetics  would 
be  important  byproducts  of  an  environmen- 
tal quality  program.  They  are  worthy  public 
objectives  In  their  own  right.  But  the  com- 
pelling reasons  for  an  environmental  quality 
program  are  more  deeply  based.  The  sur- 
vival of  man.  In  a  world  In  which  decency 
and  dignity  are  possible,  is  the  basic  reason 
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for  brtB(ln(  iii«n'a  linpaet  oa  hii  aniiraa- 
mmttt  waAm  taXomtt  mad  fwpoMlbl*  eea- 
trol.  Hm  wxirwtm  oa«to  of  mtntatnim  ■ 

ni>  aHif  millg  WtTtltMUDMlt  Wr«  UBATOMtatM*. 

W«i  ta«»  not  underatood  th*  niPMilty  tar 
MipwiMnt  th«  llmtted  cmpmettUm  ot  iwtar* 
In  •eoommodaUac  itMlf  to  nuui**  ezaottoiM. 
aor  hM.y  w«  properly  o«leulat«d  the  cost  of 
MUptatlon  to  detarlonrtlng  condltloiu.  In 
our  mADAgMnent  of  tb»  enTtrooment  w«  h«v* 
•lOMdad  Ita  MUptlv«  and  racup«r«tlTe 
powan  *nd  in  on*  form  or  anotb«r  must 
now  p«y  directly  the  ooeta  o'  obtaining  air, 
water.  eoU,  and  llTtng  cpAoe  'n  quantltlea  and 
quaUttaa  mlBelent  to  our  need*.  Boonomle 
good  aenee  requires  the  declaration  of  a  pol- 
icy and  the  aetabUahment  of  an  environ- 
mental quaUty  program  now  Today  we  bare 
the  option  of  ehanneilng  some  of  our  wealth 
Into  the  protection  of  our  future.  If  we  fall 
to  do  this  In  an  adequate  and  timely  manner 
we  may  find  ourMlvea  confronted,  even  In 
thla  generation,  with  enrlronmental  catas- 
trophe that  oould  render  our  wealth  mean- 
ingless and  which  no  amount  of  money 
could  eT'»r  cur*. 

BxHnrr  3 

ICaMACIMC    TMB    PKOBSAL    OOVBtNlfKNT 

(By  Stephen  K.  Bailey.  In  "Agenda  for  the 
Nattoa."  Brookings  InsUtuUon.  IMS.  pp. 
301-«S1) 

Th*' Pt«sldent  of  the  United  States  faces 
a  crisis  of  public  confidence  In  the  capacity 
of  the  federal  government  to  manage  Itself 
and  to  carry  out  with  efficiency,  equity,  and 
dispatch  Its  own  legislative  mandatas. 

The  seriousness  of  this  Issue  can  hardly 
b*  orerstated.  In  queatlon  Is  the  capacity 
ot  an  eighteenth  century  constitutional  ar- 
rangamant  of  widely  dltfuaed  and  shared 
powers  and  a  nineteenth  century  system  of 
political  pltiraUsm  to  deal  effectively  with 
twentieth  century  problems  of  technological, 
social,  and  economic  Interdependenclea — at 
home  and  abroad. 

Pnliaa  th*  Praaident  devotes  subsuntlal 
atf  ntton  to  making  the  system  work — an 
effort  Involving  perslstenc*  and  the  employ- 
OMnt  of  high  poUUcal  skills — tb*  conse- 
quences for  the  future  of  the  American  polity 
could  be  serious  In  the  extrenie. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  currently  car- 
ried out  by  a  diverse  collection  of  political, 
administrative,  and  judicial  systems.  (The 
last  of  theee  Is  not  treated  In  this  paper.) 

The  descriptive  and  tazonomic  problems 
alone  are  almost  grotesque  in  their  com- 
plexity. One  may  list  and  classify  the  obvious. 
The  federal  government  of  1968  contains: 
thre*  constitutional  branches — leglslatlT*. 
ezeouttve.  and  Judicial:  an  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  with  a  half  doaen  major  con- 
stituent units  and  scores  of  minor  councils 
and  ooounltteea;  four  operating  agenclea  ex- 
clualvely  responsible  to  the  Congress,  which 
Itself  la  divided  Into  two  houses,  forty  stand- 
ing oonimlttees.  and  more  than  two  hundred 
subeotnmlttaaa:  twelve  cabinet  departments: 
fifty  Independent  agencies,  nine  of  which  are 
Independent  regulatory  commissions  with 
both  quasl-leglsIatlTe  and  qiiasl-judlclal  au- 
thority; fifty-statutory  interagency  cocnmlt- 
teas:  a.8  million  civilian  aoiployaea.  90  par- 
cent  of  whom  are  employed  In  federal  fMd 
office*  outside  of  the  Washington.  D.C..  area: 
and  3  million  military  nmplnyssa. 

This  gross  breakdown  suggesta  the  mag- 
nitude and  diversity  of  the  enterprise,  but 
It  la  only  the  tip  ot  the  lo*b«rg.  For  faderal 
policies  are  today  carried  out  through  a  be- 
wildarlttg  number  of  entttl**  and  Inatru- 
mantalltl**:  subdspartnMntal  and  subaganey 
officaa.  branches.  dlvlMona,  units — haadquar- 
ters  and  field:  hundreds  of  nonstatutory, 
but  more  or  leas  permanent.  Lntra-agancy 
and  tataraganey  oommltteea  and  commis- 
sions; grant»-ln-«ld  to  Ofty-flve  sUte  and 
terrttorlal  fovammants  and  their  hundreds 
or  MbdtTMoas.  inetaOtng  mm  of  tbouaanda 


of  local  foranmMata,  wtik  mora  Umb  M.OOO 
local  setMwt  dlatrlet*:  a  puwUig  number  ot 
qoaal-pubBe,  oosiproAt  cerpcrmttaaa;  aecraa 
of  lB>*rTiaUoaal  and  regional  maul— liiaia. 
and  myriad  oontraeta  to  prtvata  Uxtaatrl**, 
unlvaraltlaa.  prnfftwalowal  gronpa,  and  efaar- 
Itabl*  instltuUons. 

Many  of  tb«*e  subsidiary  agents  have  their 
own  separate  identities,  legal  bass*,  and 
agenda  of  prlorltlas  apart  from  their  instru- 
mental (and  often  Incidental)  role  In  federal 
policy  Implementation. 

Thla  almost  limitless  diffusion  presents 
Internal  problems  of  -communication  and 
control  and  often  makes  terms  like  "ac- 
countability" and  "responsibility"  words  ot 
art  to  cover  a  kaleldoaeope  of  administrative 
fragmentation. 

Bven  If  the  scene  were  not  so  cluttered, 
even  tf  the  formal  structure  of  executive  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  f>ereonnel  were  ex- 
clusively responsible  for  the  implementation 
of  federal  policy,  ou(  constitutional  system 
of  shared  powers  itod  the  pluralistic  and 
oligarchical  nature  of  political  parties  and 
intereet  groups  would  interfere  with  any  neat 
model  of  hierarchical  loyalty  and  public  ac- 
countability. Elmer  B  Schattschnelder  once 
commented  that  the  history  of  the  federal 
government  could  be  written  In  terms  of  a 
struggle  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gresa  for  control  of  the  bureaucracy.  But 
even  this  Is  too  simple.  Por  the  struggle  Is 
not  just  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress: within  the  Congress,  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen,  often  allied  with 
powerful  private  group  InteresU.  exercise 
extraordinary  control  over  the  poUcle*  and 
administrative  arrangements  of  subdepart- 
mental  and  subagency  units  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

If  we  lived  In  a  simpler  and  less  apocalyptic 
age,  such  a  complex  arrangement  might  be 
tolerated  without  fear  of  untoward  disrup- 
tions to  baste  social  values.  But  this  Is  not 
the  case.  The  American  national  govern- 
ment Is  confronted  with  unprecedented  fac- 
tors that  place  an  absolute  premium  upon 
Improved  managerial  competence  in  the  pub- 
lic sector: 

Oovemment  decisions  Involve  increased 
stakee  and  risks,  while  mistakes  are  much 
harder  to  retrieve. 

Selene*  and  technology  have  penetrated 
national  security,  environmental,  and  social 
strategies  In  a  way  that  Imposes  acute  moral 
and  philosophical  burdens  upon  public 
policy. 

Th*  dimensions  of  public  spending  re- 
quire a  modem  President  to  monitor  spend- 
ing, taxing,  and  wage-price  relationships 
with  unprecedented  precision,  and  to  take 
stablllxatlon  actions  without  regard  to  the 
cosu  to  his  political  credit  balances:  he  Is 
now  obliged  to  be  a  conscientious  student  of 
economics. 

"People"  problems  no  longer  lend  them- 
selves to  stralght-Un*  solutions,  and  a  Presi- 
dent finds  that  he  must  work  overtime  to 
compensate  for  failures  of  administrative 
response  and  to  teach  a  new  admlnlstratlv* 
style  to  reluctant  bureaucrats  and  congress- 


Shortened  decision  Intervals  and  reaction 
times  drive  a  President  to  form  his  calctilus 
of  strategy  on  the  run.  as  It  were,  placing  a 
premium  on  accurate  and  adequate  Informa- 
tion  systems   and   analytic   support. 

Tb*  modem  President  Uvea  with  a  relent- 
less social  criticism  that  generataa  dlaaatls- 
faotlons  with  the  quality  of  life  and  lead- 
ership and  tends  to  force  his  timing  and 
prlontlaa. 

In  thla  kind  of  world,  th*  Praaident.  by 
the  logic  ot  his  position,  must  have  two  over- 
riding managerial  concerns: 

How  can  the  federal  government  Identify, 
mobUlxe,  train,  and  release  the  energy  of  the 
moat  impressive  talent  In  th*  nation  for  de- 
valoptng  and  carrying  out  federal  poUcyT 

Bow  can  staff  and   line  sjrangemants  in 


th*  *x*eutlv*  branch  eoatrilmt*  to  more  ra- 
tional and  ImaglnaMv  poUey  inputs  to 
poHtleal  decision  making,  and  how  can  they 
contribute  to  more  effective  and  coordinated 
policy  1  mplementatlon  T 

Th***  two  concerns  must  be  specifically 
related  to  the  modem  Preeldent's  inevitable 
preoccupations  In  the  field  of  public  policy: 
national  security,  economic  stability  and 
growth,  environmental  manag*m*nt  and 
control,  and   human   resource  development. 

Concretely,  In  national  security  affairs 
modern  Presidents  cannot  afford  a  series  of 
"Bay  of  Pigs"  episodes,  nor  can  they  afford 
contradictions  between  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary Initiatives.  In  domestic  affairs,  they  can- 
not afford  to  allow  brave  legislative  reeponses 
in  the  fields  of  environmental  management 
and  control  and  human  resource  develop- 
ment to  be  blunted  by  Ineptness  and  con- 
fusion In  Implementation,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  much  of  the  Great  Society  legis- 
lation of  1964-65.  In  economic  affairs,  Presi- 
dents cannot  afford  to  return  to  earlier  days 
when  the  varying  power  centers  of  economic 
stabilization  policy  making  (notably  key 
congressional  committees,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board) 
went  their  separate  ways.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  invite  economic  disaster. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
political  as  well  as  sdmlnlatratlve  tasks  in 
assuring  some  modicum  of  competence  and 
coherence  In  these  preeminent  areas  of  pub- 
lic policy  Is  staggering.  For  there  are  no  or- 
ganizational gimmicks  capable  of  overcom- 
ing the  enormous  centrifuge  of  governance 
In  our  pluralistic  society. 

An  attack  upon  the  managerial  Inadequa- 
cies of  the  federal  government  should  en- 
compass at  least  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  departmental  and  agency 
structure,  the  federal  field  office  structure, 
the  devolution  system  for  the  transfer  of 
federal  funds  and  functions  to  nonfederal 
agencies,  and  the  federal  personnel  system. 
As  we  shall  not*  lat*r,  none  of  these  five 
points  of  attack  can  be  negotiated  without 
major  presidential  attention  to  the  oonfig- 
uratlons  of  power  dominating  the  Congress. 

Before  examining  policy  alternatives  and 
recommendations  relating  to  each  of  these 
separately  and  In  nom  hi  nation,  a  brief  re- 
view of  federal  reorganlaatlon  efforts  of  the 
past  several  decades  Is  In  order,  for  future 
posslblllUea  are  Inevitably  conditioned  by 
the  legacy  of  the  past. 

aaoacANizaTiON :  a  saixr  uxstobt 
Concern  with  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  national  government  goes  back 
a  long  way.  The  first  study  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1780. 
For  the  first  century  of  tills  nation's  tilstory, 
however.  Investigations  Into  these  Issues  were 
feeble  and  Intermittent. 

It  was  only  when  the  federal  budget  ap- 
proached the  btlllon-doUar  mark,  during  the 
administration  of  President  William  Howard 
Taft.  that  a  major  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
amine questions  of  overall  structtire  and  pro- 
cedures. And  even  the  Taft  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency  (the  Cleveland  Com- 
mission, 1910-13)  devoted  most  of  Its  ener- 
gies to  minute  problems  of  Internal  manage- 
ment. The  major  fruit  of  Its  labors  was  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Aot  of  1931,  which 
established  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB) 
In  the  executive  branch  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  the  legislative  branch.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  the  first  nonwar- 
time  centripetal  staff  agency  available  to  the 
President  for  the  conduct  of  hla  managerial 
responsibilities. 

The  19aOs  witnessed  a  variety  of  «^<ii««rtn«i 
proposals,  both  legislative  and  executive, 
focused  on  adminlstratlva  raorgaalsatlon. 
Moat  ot  the  major  reoommeBdatlofia  got  no- 
wti*r*.  Occasional  authorlaatlaBa  war*  given 
to  th*  President  for  minor  iiwlgiimaiita  of 
functions  serosa  agency  Una*,  bat  CXngreas 
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iyatemattcally  pigeonholed  or  voted  down 
any  major  delegation  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  reorganizing  executive  branch  func- 
tions. 

in  1932.  President  Herbert  Hoover  sub- 
mitted a  message  to  the  Congress  calling  for 
a  massive  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  In  a  classic  statement  of  the  "prac- 
tical difficulties  of  such  reorganization."  he 
commented  as  follows: 

"Not  only  do  different  fractions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment fear  such  reorganization,  but  many 
associations  and  agencies  throughout  the 
country  will  be  alarmed  that  the  particular 
function  to  which  they  are  devoted  may  in 
some  fashion  be  curtailed.  Proposals  to  the 
Congress  of  detailed  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  many  different  bureaus  and  in- 
dependent agencies  have  always  proved  In 
the  past  to  be  a  sign  for  the  mobilization  of 
efforts  from  all  quarters  which  has  destroyed 
the   possibility   of  constructive   action." ' 

How  penetrating  this  observation  was  can 
be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  after  the  law  was 
passed  every  executive  order  submitted  by 
President  Hoover  to  implement  the  act  was 
disapproved  Furthermore,  the  law  Itself  pro- 
vided for  key  exoeptlons  to  the  President's 
sphere  and  requested  him  to  set  up  consoli- 
dations of  the  following  governmental  activi- 
ties: 

•Public  Health  (except  that  the  provision* 
hereof  shall  not  apply  to  hospitals  now  jtnder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion), Personnel  Administration,  Education 
(except  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
shall  not  be  abolished)  .  .  .  and  to  merge 
such  other  activities,  except  those  of  a  purely 
military  nature,  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, as  .  .  .  may  be  conunon  to  both 
.  .  .  except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  United  States  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Commission."  - 

This  was  not  the  first  nor  was  it  to  be  last 
of  such  explicit  exceptions  to  the  reorgani- 
zation authority  of  Presidents. 

The  coming  of  the  New  Deal  brought  a 
totally  new  dimension  to  the  policies  and  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch.  A  bevy 
of  new  laws  created  a  host  of  new  agencies 
and  a  variety  of  new  functions  within  old 
agencies.  And  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt had  no  Institutional  machinery  for  ra- 
tionalizing and  resolving  emerging  adminis- 
trative Issues,  or  for  supervising  in  any 
meaningful  sense  the  hundred-odd  separate 
departments  and  agencies  that  reported  di- 
rectly to  him. 

In  1936,  President  Roosevelt  created  the 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis  Brownlow. 
The  report  of  th*  Brownlow  Committee  was 
probably  the  most  sensible  and  Impressive 
ever  made  on  federal  government  organiza- 
tion. Many  of  Its  recommendations,  notably 
those  concerned  with  the  Independent  reg- 
ulatory commissions,  the  Civil  Service,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  new  cabinet 
departments,  were  largely  Ignored  by  the 
Congress.  Its  lasting  contribution  was  the 
successful  recommendation  to  create  an  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  (EOF)  con- 
taining an  expanded  White  House  staff,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (until  then  housed 
In  the  Treasury  Department) ,  and  a  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board.  Although 
the  last  was  killed  by  congressional  action 
In  withholding  appropriations  in  the  early 
1940s,  the  essential  rubric  of  the  Executive 
Office  has  remained.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the    government    could    have    successfully 


» W.  Brooke  Graves  (comp.)  Reorganization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  A  Compilation  of  Basic 
Information  and  Significant  Documents, 
1912-1948.  Library  of  Congress.  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  Public  Affairs  Bulletin 
No.  66  (1949).  p.  06. 

'Graves  (comp.).  Reorganization  of  tht 
Executive  Branch  (emphasU  suppUed.) 


negotiated   the   turbulent   currents  of   the 
past  quarter  century  without  it. 

The  Second  World  War  saw  the  inevitable 
proliferation  of  war-related  agencies,  most  of 
which  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
But  the  experience  of  war,  especially  the 
difficulties  of  relating  sepor.ate  military  serv- 
ices to  the  consolidated  demands  of  amphib- 
ious warfare  and  the  serious  problems  of  in- 
terrelating diplomatic  and  military  Initiatives 
and  Intelligence,  led  In  1947  to  the  National 
Security  Act  which  created  a  National  De- 
fense Establishment,  a  National  Security 
Council,  and  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
It  would  take  time  for  these  components  to 
emerge  Into  any  kind  of  structural  coherence, 
but  the  1947  act  set  the  foundation  stone  for 
the  future. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  the  other 
major  org.xnlzatlonal  development  was  the 
creation  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This 
added  staff  resource  has  been  of  Invaluable 
help  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
analyzing  the  state  of  the  economy,  In  plan- 
ning fiscal  policy,  and  In  acting  as  the  major 
catalyst  of  Interagency  (BOB,  Federal  Re- 
serve, Treasury)  cooperation  on  fiscal  mat- 
ters. 

Also  In  1947  President  Harry  Truman  asked 
Congress  to  create  a  bipartisan,  twelve-man 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Commission  (the  First  Hoover  Com- 
mission) reported,  and  at  length.  In  1949, 
A  number  of  Its  recommendations  were 
adopted,  under  President  Truman  and  later 
under  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower:  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Defense  (re- 
placing the  National  Defense  EstabU^ment) : 
the  assignment  of  the  National  Security 
Council  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; the  creation  of  a  cabinet-level  depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW);  and  the  centralization  of  Increased 
authority  in  department  heads,  cutting  away 
at  some  of  the  statutory  authority  that  Con- 
gress had  assigned  at  the  subdepartment 
level.  But  many  sacred  cows  were  left  undis- 
turbed, and  the  commission's  pleas  for  a 
"sharp  reduction"  in  the  number  of  federal 
administrative  agencies  fell  upon  deaf  con- 
gressional ears. 

A  Second  Hoover  Commission  was  created 
In  the  mld-1950's;  but  Its  mandate,  to  ex- 
amine governmental  functions  which  should 
be  discontinued,  was  preposterous,  for  it  in- 
vaded the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
President  and  Congress.  The  commission's 
effective  residue  was  little  more  than  a  chem- 
ical trace. 

Aside  from  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's 
progress  In  transforming  Defense  from  a  de 
jure  to  a  de  facto  department,  the  creation 
of  an  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the  as- 
signing of  a  White  House  role  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon.  no  sub- 
stantial success  greeted  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
administrations'  various  attempts  to  reorga- 
nize the  government. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  suc- 
ceeded In  adding  two  new  cabinet  depart- 
ments: Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD),  and  Transportation.  He  also  added 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  a  number  of  task 
forces  have  addressed  themselves  to  ques- 
tions of  government  organization— espe- 
cially in  the  Increasingly  tangled  thicket  of 
intergovernmental  relations  as  they  relate 
to  problems  of  poverty,  race,  welfare.  urban- 
Ism,  and  education. 

However,  most  of  the  underlying  problems 
of  organization  remain.  These  have  been  Il- 
luminated tune  and  again  by  presidential 
task  forces,  by  congressional  committees,  by 
journalists,  pamphleteers,  and  scholars.  Con- 
gressional literature  Is  particularly  rich. 
Notable  in  recent  yean  have  been  th*  studlas 


of  the  Jackson  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  and  the 
Muskle  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  More  recently  commit- 
tees In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
examined  the  adequacy  of  federal  organiza- 
tion for  mounting  a  coherent  attack  upon 
problems  of  the  physical  environment.^" 

Although  the.se  various  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  proposals  have  dllfered  In  view- 
point and  attack,  there  has  emerged  in  re- 
cent years  a  consensus  on  two  major  issues: 
(1)  the  federal  government  lacks  machin- 
ery fcr  the  effective  development,  Implenion- 
tallon.  and  coordination  of  public  policy; 
and  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  government's 
business  Is  overcentrallzed  'in  Washington. 
Proposed  remedies  have  Included  recom- 
mendations for  the  enlargement  and  re- 
structuring of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President:  the  consolidation  of  federal  pro- 
grams and  functions  Into  a  few  major  de- 
partments; the  strengthening  of  staff  offices 
at  the  level  of  the  secretary;  making  a  de- 
partmentwlde  (secretary's)  presence  felt  In 
federal  field  establishments;  upgrading  the 
quality  and  enlarging  the  power  and  discre- 
tion of  federal  field  offices  at  home  and 
abroad;  devolving  the  conduct  of  federal 
business  Increasingly  upon  state  and  local 
authorities  and  upon  private  or  quasi-public 
instrumentalities;  and  reform  of  the  career 
services  and  upgrading  of  public  personnel 
charged  at  various  levels  of  government  with 
the  conduct  and  control  of  federal  i>ollcy. 

Whatever  merit  these  various  recommen- 
dations have  had  (and  this  paper  will  later 
explicate  and  end->rse  a  number  of  them), 
they  have  tended  to  suffer  from  two  over- 
riding limitations:  first,  as  commonly  set 
forth,  they  have  Ignored  the  realities  of  con- 
gressional power,  the  rigidities  of  the  present 
congressional  committee  structtire,  and  the 
mutual  deference  patterns  within  the  legis- 
lative branch,  all  of  which  affect  the  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  federal  programs; 
second,  many  of  them  have  failed  to  articu- 
late some  of  the  administrative  and  policy 
costs  and  consequences  possibly  attendant 
upon  their  adoption.  It  Is  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, that  unless  extreme  care  Is  taken  pro- 
gram coordination  can  be  the  enemy  of  pro- 
gram energy.  "Keeping  track"  may  be  the 
enemy  of  "making  tracks." 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  this  di- 
lemma Is  lalse;  that  topside  planning  and 
coordination  Is  the  precondition,  not  the 
enemy,  of  effective  subordinate  energy;  that 
if  program  coordination  Is  not  rationally 
produced  at  the  top  It  wUl  be  Irrationally 
and  wastefuUy  accomplished  through  survlv- 
al-of-the-flttest  skirmishes  at  lower  levels. 
This.  In  fact,  is  the  author's  own  considered 
judgment.  But  to  state  the  Ideal  is  a  far  cry 
from  realizing  It  In  practice,  and  history  sug- 
gests that  arrangements  constructed  to 
achieve  this  Ideal  are  Inherently  unstable — 
tending  to  veer  toward  the  Scylla  of  a  debil- 
itating overcentrallzatlon  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  Charybdls  of  programmatic  anarchy 
on  the  other.  All  one  can  say  at  this  moment 
Is  that  historically  in  the  United  States  more 
bones  have  been  scattered  around  Charybdls 
than  around  Scylla.  To  change  the  Idiom, 
constitutional  and  political  beliefs  and  forces 
tend  to  run  against  generalist  "kings"  la 
favor  of  functional  "barons." 

THE    LlMrrATIONS     OF     EXISTING     DEVICES 

The  validity  of  the  foregoing  proposition 
hardly  needs  elaboration.  It  can  be  readily 
documented  by  examining  the  weakness  ot 
centripetal  devices  now  in  vogue  or  recently 


'  See  esp.  Managing  the  Environment,  Re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  90  Cong.  2  sess.  (1968);  and 
Report  of  the  Joint  House-Senate  CoUoquium 
to  Discuss  National  Policy  for  the  Environ' 
metU.  90  Cong.  2  sess,  (1968), 
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t««t«d  In  ftlmoBt  tmrj  ImtvI  and  bnuneh  of 
govammant. 

Flnt,  th«r«  U  th*  devtc«  of  atAtutory  or  ftd 
boe  lnt«rd«p*rtaMntai  and  lnt«rd«p*run«n- 
tAi  oonunltt««a.  Tbcr*  sr*  thow— nd»  of  them 
la  Um  fMteni  go««aun«nt  alone.  Uacludlng 
tL  numb«r  In  th*  Bxacutlv*  Ofllc«  of  tta«  Pr«al- 
dent.  Mon  of  th«m  auffer  from  three  chronic 
•tlmenu:   (1)  confederaUonltla.  (3)  jMogree- 
•ive    depuUaatlon.     and     (3)     Implementnl 
•  nemla.  The  first  leada  to  coAmon-denoml* 
nalor    "paper"   aolutiona    for    problems    fre- 
quently calling  for  uncommon-denominator 
practical  solutions.   The  second,   marked   by 
preoccupied  secretaries  requesting  under  sec- 
re  Urles  to  sit  in  for  them,  who  in  turn  depu- 
tize assistant  secretaries,  who  in  turn  depu- 
tize deputy  aasUtant  secretaries,  ad   Inflnl- 
tiim.     leads    inevitably    to    a    loaa    In    the 
plenipotentiary    capacity    of   the   committee 
members,   and  to  the  necessity  of  referring 
every  important  issue  back  to  each  agency 
for  topside  clearances.  The  third  means  that, 
even  if  and  when  consensus  can  be  reached 
within     an     interdepartmental     committee, 
such  consensus  is  not  self -enforcing  and  can. 
In  fact,  be  rendered  Inoperable  by  the  failure 
of  constituent  units  to  Implement  the  deci- 
sion reached.  When  such  committees  are  es- 
tablished by  congressional  mandate,  further 
complications  arise,  for  they  cannot  easily  be 
disbandqO  nor  their  agenda  adapted  to  new 
Issues.  If  they  become  well-atalTed  and  effec- 
tive, they  niay  Interpose  themselves  between 
the  President  and  bis  department  heads  and 
develop  a  policy  line  out  of  phase  with  both. 
Necessary   as  such   committees   are,   their 
numbers  should  be  drastically   pruned,  and 
In   any   case   they   are   no  solution   to   most 
problems  of  program  planning,  coordination, 
and  operational  effectiveness  that  afBlct  the 
public  sector. 

Second,  the  "lead  agency"  notion,  how- 
ever attractive  In  theory,  seems  to  have  simi- 
lar limitations.  Bringing  all  relevant  agencies 
together  for  specific  program  purposes  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment that  has  major  concern  or  competence 
In  a  particular  policy  area  would  seem  on  Its 
face  to  be  a  reasonable  approach.  But.  since 
everyone  Ukes  to  coordinate  and  few  like  to 
be  coordinated — especially  by  one's  peera — 
this  device  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  simple 
Interdepartmental  committee  with  all  of  the 
Inadequacies  suggested  above.  Low-level  Is- 
sues may  be  thrashed  out  and  clarified: 
tough  Issues  of  Jurisdiction  and  authority 
rarely  are,  for  disgruntled  committee  mem- 
bers have  the  option  of  appeal  to  centers  of 
power  In  the  presidency  or  in  the  Congress 
that  can  effectively  override  the  decisions  of 
the  lead  agency.  The  history  of  OEO.  HtTD. 
and  HEW  In  that  role  Is  not  encouraging,  al- 
though some  promise  can  be  found  in  some 
of  the  lead-agency  functions  performed  In 
foreign  affairs  by  the  Department  of  State. 

A  third  device  Is  coordination  by  presiden- 
tial advisers.  White  House  assistants,  or  by 
other  representatives  of  the  Executive  Office 
structure.  This  has  been  attempted  In  vari- 
ous forms  over  the  past  decades.  Sometimes 
the  Job  has  been  given  to  Individual  men  of 
considerable  stature  and  ability  (for  exam- 
ple. Colonel  Edward  M.  House,  Harry  Hopkins, 
"JUnmy"  Byrnes.  Sherman  Adams,  a  vice 
president) .  The  de  facto  "prime"  minister,  or 
executive  vlce%>resldent,  device  suffers,  how- 
ever— at  least.  In  our  form  of  government — 
from  two  Intractable  flaws.  If  he  Is  strong,  he 
tends  to  shield  the  President  from  issues.  In- 
formation, and  forces  essential  to  presidential 
Judgment  and  power;  If  he  la  weak,  he  tempts 
others  to  go  around  him.  thereby  creating 
rather  than  solving  problems  for  the  ohlef 
executive. 

More  often,  the  President  has  used  hU 
"anonymous"  White  House  assistants  and  his 
major  Instltutlooal  staffs  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  tbe  President  to  assist  him  in  pro- 
gram planning  and  coordination.  However 
successful  this  fairly  flexible  arrangement  has 


bean  (and.  If  It  bad  not  been  partially  suo- 
oeaaful.  the  federal  government  oould  not 
operate  at  all).  It  has  sertoua  weakness.  It 
the  President  defends  bla  Intimate  staff  too 
often,  he  has  created  a  superaaMnet;  if  he 
does  not  defend  them  at  all,  they  are  power- 
leas.  If  he  Institutionalises  them,  their  time 
Is  preoccupied  with  managing  their  own  sub- 
ordlnatee,  limiting  their  time  and  tolerance 
for  intimate  contacts  with  the  President:  If 
he  does  not  Instltutlonallae  them,  they  be- 
come swamped  by  paper  from  below  and  ex- 
pectations from  above  And  In  many  areas  of 
pubUc  policy  where  the  President  himself  U 
weak  (programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Independent  regulatory  commissions:  agen- 
cies like  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Englneen  that  are  efTec- 
tlvety  controlled  by  congreaalonal  eotnmlt- 
teea).  prealdentlal  staff,  no  matter  how  bril- 
liant, are  limited  by  legal  and  pollUcal  reality. 

"nils  rather  melancholy  sample  of  cen- 
tripetal coordinating  devices  and  their  weak- 
nesses Is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  nothing 
has  been  done  or  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  policy  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation In  the  federal  government.  There 
have  been  many  evidences  of  at  least  partially 
successful  endeavors  along  these  lines.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  lU  beet  U  a  remark- 
able and  Indispensable  coordinating  device, 
especially  when  buttressed  by  informational 
and  analytical  skills  of  cognate  agencies  like 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Prealden- 
tlal aaslstanta  play  out  a  dally  drama  of  con- 
flict resoltitlon  and  program  rationalization. 
The  transformation  of  the  Oepartnuent  of 
Defense  under  Robert  licNamara  Is  an  Indi- 
cation of  what  at  the  departmental  level  can 
be  done.  In  Paul  Appleby's  felicitous  phrase, 
"to  make  a  mesh  of  things."  The  development 
of  analytical  lnstr\unents  like  PPBS  (Pro- 
gram Planning  and  Budgeting  System)  shows 
promise  of  making  resource  allocation  choices 
more  coherent  and  rational. 

But  enormous  inadequacies  remain  and 
they  cannot  be  redressed  effectively  without 
a  sober  recognlUon  of  the  fact  that  the 
battle  for  Improved  federal  management 
must  be  fought  on  a  number  of  fronts  slmul- 
taneoualy.  The  five  major  salients  already 
Identified  need  particular  attention:  the  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  Prealdent:  depart- 
mental Rrrnngements;  federal  fleld  estab- 
lishments: the  devolution  system:  and  per- 
sonnel systems  at  all  levels. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
The  presidency  Is  the  only  Institution  In 
the  American  polity  where  overarching  and 
long-range  public  imperatives  can  be  co- 
herently analysed  and  melded.  This  is  true 
both  beoauae  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  preal- 
dentlal constituency,  and  because  the  Presi- 
dent Is  mandated  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  coherent  program  for  allocating  re- 
sources to  and  wlchln  the  executive  branch. 
The  structure  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  must  reflect  the  prime  con- 
cerns of  the  nation  as  viewed  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  chief  executive.  In  the 
present  age.  as  already  noted,  theae  prime 
concerns  are  four:  national  security,  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth,  the  Integrity 
and  viability  of  the  pbyalcal  environment, 
and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  of 
human  resource  development.  In  these  fotir 
areas,  the  Prealdent  must  have  at  his  dis- 
posal Institutional  arrangements  that  can 
help  him  plan  wisely,  sort  options  Judi- 
ciously, and  effect  coordinated  responses. 

Because  priorities  change  and.  more  Im- 
portant, because  each  Prealdent  has  his  own 
leadership  style,  he  must  be  given  very  sub- 
stantial latitude  in  organizing,  reorganizing, 
and  adjusting  the  constituent  units  of  his 
executive  office.  He  must  also  have  at  his 
disposal  substantial  discretionary  funds 
(tas.000.000  per  year  as  a  minimum)  to  per- 
mit him  to  tap  selective  expertise  acroas  the 
nation  on  an  ad  boo  basis,  and  to  initiate 


In-taouse  experimental  oapabUlttM  for  im- 
proving the  planning  and  managetnent  func- 
tions of  the  oOloe.  The  present  discretionary 
funds  of  the  President  for  "special  projects" 
($1.5  million)   are  totally  inadequate. 

If  the  President  can  secure  from  Congress 
the  right  to  structure  and  manage  hie  own 
office  without  restriction — Including  the 
right  to  make  In-office  appointments  without 
Senate  confirmation  and  the  right  to  create. 
shift,  and  abolish  constituent  units  and  per- 
sonnel assignments  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  conduct  of  presidential  busi- 
ness— he  will  have  won  a  major  victory  for 
effective  public  management.  These  preroga- 
tives are  essential  If  he  is  to  have  authority 
anywhere  near  commensurate  with  his  ad- 
ministrative and  policy-making  responsibil- 
ities. 

Granted  this  kind  of  authority  and  dl.s- 
cretion,  what  should  he  do  with  it?  Although 
each  President  will  and  must  use  them  ac- 
cording to  his  own  temperament  and  ad- 
ministrative proclivities,  three  weaknesses 
exist  in  Executive  Office  of  the  President  ca- 
pabilities so  glaring  as  to  merit  special  em- 
phasis. 

Plrst  Is  the  office's  weakness  in  policy  de- 
velopment. The  presidency  is  perched  on  top 
of   what  one  astute  observer  has  called  "a 
bottom-heavy  administrative  system."  Poli- 
cy proposals  tend  to  emerge  from  levels  of 
operational  enthusiasm,  which  are  likely  to 
be  the  lower  and  middle  governmental  levels. 
coupled    with   discrete,   single   Interest   seg- 
menu  of  the  private  sector.  Aside  from  ad 
hoc  task  forces   (many  of  which  have  been 
extremely  productive  and  catalytic) .  there  is 
no  effective  agent  or  agency  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  charged  with  the  study 
of  emerging  public  problems  and  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  programs   to  deal  with 
them  In  terms  of  continuing  and  changing 
presidential    perspectives   of   the   public   In- 
terest.  This   is   less   true,  of  course,   in  the 
occult  fields  of  economic  stabilization  poli- 
cy  and    national   security   policy  where  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  staff 
of   the   National   Security   Council   have  In- 
creasingly strengthened   their   policy-review 
capabilities.  But  in  the  increasingly  trouble- 
some and  important  areas  of  envlronmetal 
management  and  "people"  programs  (health. 
poverty,  education,  welfare,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  the  like)   the  EOP  is  patently 
deficient.  Existing  budgetary  and  legislative 
clearance  reviews  are  inadequate.  There  is  no 
underlying     sutlstlcal     and     informational 
system  of  social  and  environmental  indica- 
tors comparable  to  the  economic  Indicators 
available   to   and    through    the   Council   of 
Economic  Advisers.  Whatever  Its  original  In- 
tent, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
become  an  operational  advocate,  not  a  reflec- 
tive center  of  governmentwlde  policy  analy- 
sis. Since  the  demise  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago    of    the    NaUonal    Resources    Planning 
Board,  no  prealdentlal  staff  has  concerned 
itself  full-Ume  with  ecological  Interdepend- 
encies.  The  only  gestures  in  this  direction  in 
recent   years  have   been  the   Committee  on 
Environmental    Quality    of    the    Office    of 
Science  and  Technology,   and  a  Water  Re- 
sources Council  Independent  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  structure.  The  former  Is  too  small 
and  weak  to  be  effective   (Ideally,  it  should 
be    reconstituted    as    a    separate,    strongly 
staffed  office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President):   the  latter  is  limited  by  statute 
to  water  resources  alone. 

Whether  effective  policy  analysis  staffs  In 
the  environmental  and  human  resource 
areas  should  be  combined  or  kept  separate, 
should  be  created  inside  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  as  a  new  and  separate  agency 
within  the  BOP  (on  balance,  the  author's 
choice)  is  perhaps  of  secondary  Importance. 
What  is  essential  is  that  such  a  capability 
exists  in  the  ExecutlTe  OSce  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Coherence  and  rationality  in  federal 
programming  in   theae   areas  Is  Impossible 
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without  such  a  eapablllty.  This  Is  true  in 
Washington:  It  is  Increasingly  true  In  the 
complex  arena  at  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. State  and  local  governments  are  fed- 
eral partners  in  the  purveyance  of  public 
services:  their  capacity  to  develop  programs 
that  effectively  complement  and  Implement 
national  policies  is  today  a  matter  of  crucial 
Importance.  Too  often  they  are  bound  by 
rigidities  and  categorical  overprescriptlons 
imposed  by  federal  legislation  and  by  ad- 
ministrative regulations  and  guidelines. 
There  Is  a  pervasive  need  to  loosen  existing 
categorical  boundaries  without  destroying 
the  basic  thrust  of  federal  categorical  grants 
designed  to  promote  the  national  Interest. 

One  possible  device  to  meet  this  need 
might  be  for  the  President  to  assign  staff 
from  his  executive  office  and /or  relevant  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  ride  budgetary 
circuits  in  the  fall  of  each  year.  Such  staffs. 
with  advance  congressional  approval,  might 
be  empowered  to  permit  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  shift  up  to.  say  25  percent  of 
approved  categorical  federal  grants  from  one 
category  to  another:  this  would  make  the 
grants  more  relevant  to  varying  state  and 
local  needs  and  would  promote  a  series  of 
useful  dlalogrues  between  the  partners  of  the 
federal  system. 

The  second  weakness  of  the  President's 
office  Is  the  Inadequacy  of  machinery  for 
command  and  control  within  the  sphere  of 
his  own  executive  competence.  As  suggested 
earlier,  there  are  many  areas  of  policy  In 
which  for  reasons  de  jure  or  de  facto  the 
President  has  authority  only  to  persuade 
and  cajole,  or  in  which  he  must  repair  to 
Informal  powers  deriving  from  his  political 
rather  than  his  constitutional  status.  But 
even  when  his  legal  authority  Is  clear,  he 
lacks  efficient  means  of  enforcing  his  politi- 
cal will.  Little  is  gained  In  strengthening  the 
policy  analysis  capabilities  of  his  office  un- 
less he  can  effect  more  coherence  In  policy 
implementation.  It  Is  true  that  knowledge 
can  be  power,  and  the  President's  directive 
responsibilities  oan  probably  be  exercised 
with  greater  effectiveness  If  his  policy  analy- 
sis staffs  are  able  to  create  Information  sys- 
tems that  include  hard  and  systematic 
evaluations  of  federal  progr.-ims.  But  the 
President's  present  span  of  control  Is  so  un- 
wieldy, his  budgetary  flexibility  Is  so  limited. 
and  his  managerial  universe  is  so  ponderous 
that  intelligence  alone  will  not  give  his  di- 
rectives appropriate  clout.  If  two  or  more 
agenclea  chart  collision  courses  or  If  they  de- 
termine to  Ignore  presidential  guidance, 
there  is  little  the  chief  executive  can  do 
short  of  ultimate  sanctions  (such  as  flrlng) 
that  often  have  prohibitive  political  costs. 

It  is  this  reality,  of  course,  that  has  led  a 
number  of  administrative  reformers  to  sug- 
gest that  the  President  needs  one  or  more 
executive  vice  presidents  or  presidential  co- 
ordinators to  whom  he  can  delegate  command 
functions  over  parts  of  the  executive  branch. 
Including  his  cabinet  departments,  in  Wash- 
ington and  In  federal  fleld  establishments. 
The  inconveniences  and  political  hazards  of 
such  devices  and  developments  have  already 
been  traced.  But  the  problem  remains,  and 
the  need  is  real. 

There  is  no  single  and  easy  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  If  the  President  is  given  the 
kind  of  Qexible  control  over  his  own  office 
called  for  above,  he  should  certainly  use  this 
elaborated  discretion  to  experiment  with  a 
number  of  command-control  devices.  At  the 
very  least,  he  should  create  a  team  of  two  or 
three  or  four  presidential  "administrators" 
or  "expedltors,"  removed  from  the  day-to- 
day preoccupations  of  existing  White  House 
aides,  who  could  be  assigned  on  an  ad  hoc 
and  short-term  basis  as  troubleshooters  to 
straighten  out  jurisdictional  conflicts  among 
agencies,  both  In  Washington  and  (on  an 
itinerant  basis)  in  the  fleld.  "Ad  hoc"  and 
"short-term"  must  be  underlined,  for  perma- 
nent and  long-term  portfolios  for  such  assist- 
ants could  only  produce  impossible  tensions 


with  cabinet  secretaries,  agency  heads,  and 
key  legislators.  Furthermore,  they  might 
easily  create  centers  of  power  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  competitive  with,  rather  than 
derivative  of.  presidential  authority.  Such  ad- 
ministrators or  expedltors  must  be  men  of 
considerable  personal  stature.  As  surrogates 
for  the  chief  executive  in  a  system  inherently 
unfriendly  to  surrogates,  they  must  be  skilled 
in  mediation,  soft  of  voice,  wise  In  the  ways 
of  politics,  and  utterly  devoted  to  the  Presi- 
dent— institutionally  and  personally.  The 
President  must  be  prepared  to  support  their 
Judgments  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases  while  being  willing  on  occasion  to  over- 
rule them  on  appeal.  This  complex  prescrip- 
tion may  prove  to  be  impossible  of  Imple- 
mentation, but  It  Is  the  only  one  that.  In  the 
Judgment  of  this  author,  gives  promise  of 
success. 

The  third  and  final  major  weakness  of  the 
presidential  office  is  in  communicating  with 
the  public  and  with  state  and  local  officlal- 
dCHn.  Here.  too.  there  are  constraints.  Too 
"open"  a  presidency  can  build  impossible 
expectations,  induce  claimants  to  bypass 
channels  of  access  to  departments  and  to 
Congress,  clog  the  President's  information 
system,  and  preclude  that  measure  of 
confidentiality  necessary  for  face-saving 
negotiations.  Too  frequent  use  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  mass  media  dilutes  the  Presi- 
dent's "Nielsen  rating"  with  the  consequent 
danger  of  limiting  hU  impact  when  real 
crl.ses  appear. 

But  Inadequate  communications,  both  In- 
ward and  outward,  can  be  equally  perilous. 
Fresh  ideas  from  creative  citizens,  and  from 
public  officials  at  all  levels  of  government, 
can  be  lost  or  ignored.  A  public  bewildered 
by  complex  public  problems  can  be  denied 
the  clarifying  and  unifying  voice  of  the 
President.  In  such  circumstances,  the  chief 
executive  can  easily  become  vulnerable  to 
surprise  and  miscalculations. 

Adequately  mandated  policy  analysis  staffs 
and  presidential  expedltors  with  sensitive 
antennae  can  remedy  some  of  the  existing 
defects  In  communication  flows,  but  far  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  President  de- 
velop effective  techniques  and  policies.  A 
public  information  competence  must  be 
built  into  the  White  House,  possibly  in  an 
enlarged  office  of  the  press  secretary,  and  at 
least  one  unit  in  the  White  House  should  be 
devoted  to  Intergovernmental  liaison  with 
governors  and  with  top  officials  of  local 
government. 

There  are  still  other  weaknesses  In  the 
Executive  Office  at  the  President.  Plrst.  there 
are  far  too  many  statutory  and  ad  hoc  inter- 
departmental councils  and  committees  with 
fuzzy  mandates,  little  or  no  power,  and  only 
intermittent  and  unsatisfactory  access  to 
the  President  himself:  these  should  be  abol- 
ished or  consolidated  with  more  permanent 
staff  operations.  For  example,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  and  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  Council  should  probably  be 
placed  under  a  comprehensive  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Analysis.  The  whole  structure 
of  citizens'  aulvlsory  committees  to  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  reviewed  and  rationalized. 

Second,  the  White  House  needs  an  even 
greater  capability  to  identify  talent  for  ap- 
pointive federal  positions  in  both  domestic 
and  international  departments  and  agencies. 
It  Is  an  unfair  strain  upon  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  serve  both 
as  director  of  the  President's  personnel  oper- 
ations and  as  the  policy  chplrman  of  the 
major  career  service  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Third,  the  operational  aspects  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  (for  mobilizing  the 
services  of  all  levels  of  government  to  meet 
emerRencies  of  war  or  natural  disaster)  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should 
devolve  upon  other  agencies  (the  General 
Services  Administration  for  Emergency  Plan- 
ning; HEW  and/or  Labor  for  OEO) ,  although 


in  the  case  of  OEO  extreme  care  must  be 
taken  to  Insure  that  the  Innovative  and  flex- 
ible characteristics  of  many  of  its  programs 
are  not  destroyed  by  transfers  to  more  tradi- 
tional and  conservative  bureaucratic  su- 
periors. It  should  be  possible  for  some  civilian 
counterpart  to  the  "Green  Beret"  or  Marina 
Corps  mlsslon-orlented  services,  often  com- 
petitive with  more  massive  and  sodden  bu- 
reaucracies, to  be  established  (and  disestab- 
lished) within  existing  departments  or  as 
functions  of  Independent  agencies.  The  Exe- 
cutive Office  of  the  President  Is  not  the  ap- 
propriate rubric  for  these  Idnds  of  operating 
line  activities. 

Fourth,  the  staff  competence  within  the 
Executive  Office  (presumably  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget)  for  studying  and  rec- 
ommending structural  changes  and  proce- 
dural improvements  throughout  the  execu- 
tive branch  organization,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  quality, 
size,  and  funding. 

All  of  these  are  Important  addenda  to  the 
three   essential    areas   of   concern    identified 
earlier.  Progress  along  all  of  these  lines  can 
ber.t  be  promoted  by  giving  to  the  President 
effective  control  over  the  organization,  staff- 
ing, and  missions  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the   President.   If    this   Is   to   happen,   as   we 
shall  note  below,  the  President  must  ask  for 
and  receive  the  understanding,  support,  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
Departmental  structure 
One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  public  adminis- 
tration is  "span  of  control."  In  its  simplistic 
form,  at  least  In  the  federal  government.  It  Is 
a  silly  notion.  The  number  of  units  report- 
ing to  a  single  administrator  is  not  the  essen- 
tlal    factor   in   determining   topside   control. 
Ten  units  are  too  many  if  each  has  its  own 
base  of  power  in  the  legislature  or  In  clien- 
tele groups  of  significant  political  Influence. 
A  hundred  units  are  manageable  if  most  of 
them  lack  an  independent  base  of  power,  and 
if  their  mission  Is  precise  and   low  volt.'ige. 
Llttlp  is  gained  or  lost  In   terms  of   "good 
management"    In    the    executive    branch    If 
the    Corregidor-Bataan    Memorial    Commis- 
sion, the  American  Battle  Monument  Com- 
mission,  the  Commission   of  Pine  Arts,   the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  are  allowed  to 
continue      as     independent,     free-wheeling 
agencies.  Those  who  would  tidy  up  the  ad- 
ministrative    structure     of     the     executive 
branch  by  putting  everything  under  four  or 
five  giant-sized  superdepartments.  or  under 
fifteen  of  twenty  economy-sized  regular  de- 
partments, on  the  ground  that  only  then  can 
the  President  enjoy  a  manageable  "span  of 
control."  overestimate  the  Importance  of  the 
precept    and    underestimate    the    difficulties 
of    achieving    Intradepartmental.    let    alone 
Interdepartmental,  coherence  in  anything  as 
complex  and  diffuse  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Tills  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  departments  and  agencies 
Is  either  logical  or  efficient.  Some  regroup- 
ing and  much  Internal  reorganization.  esi>e- 
clally  at  the  bureau  level,  is  patently  neces- 
sary. But  since  both  of  these  Icinds  of  moves 
involve  political  headwinds  of  gale  force,  a 
President  should  pick  and  choose  a  few  ma- 
jor objectives  and  should  calculate  his  politi- 
cal rations  with  extreme  care. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  acroes-the-board  gen- 
eralizations about  federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  inherently  dangeroxis  or  Irrele- 
vant. Some  are  probably  too  large  and  heter- 
ogeneous (for  example.  HEW):  some  are  too 
small  and  /or  clientele-oriented  ( Labor,  Com- 
merce. Veterans  Administration  ( parts  of  In- 
terior. Agriculture,  and  HUD):  some  are  too 
Independent  (certain  regulatory  conunis- 
slons):  some  are  too  dependent  upon  Con- 
gress ( Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  FBI);  some  are  miscast  as 
cabinet  departments  (Post  Office);  some  are 
too  plagued  with  ingrown  career  service  ellt- 
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lam  (BtaU):  aoma  lack  Cb«  lnt«m*l  capac- 
ity or  aztarn*]  aupport  to  gananiM  and  sua- 
t*ln  high  morala  (Agency  for  Int«maaoiMU 
Development).  A  general  dlagnoaU  and  a 
general  therapy  are.  In  short,  efTectlvely  Im- 
poealble. 

It  U  poaslble.  ho>wever,  to  raise  queatlona 
about  departmental  and  agency  structure 
relating  to  at  leaat  two  of  the  four  over- 
arching concema  of  the  Preeldent:  environ- 
mental management  and  control,  and  human 
resource  development. 

Thla  U  not  to  say  that  la  well  In  the  field 
of  administering  national  security  policy  and 
economic  stabilization  policy — though  the 
administrative  machinery  In  the  latter  field 
has  functioned  relatively  smoothly  In  recent 
years.  While  space  does  not  permit  an  ex- 
tended discussion  here  of  problems  in  the 
national  security  area,  tt  must  be  noted  that 
the  overseas  mishmash  of  federal  agency  rep- 
resentatives still  escapes  effective  control  by 
the  ambassador  In  the  field  or  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  In  Washington.  The  Inflow 
of  Information  and  intelligence  by  cable  and 
pouch  has  kwg  since  pMsed  the  point  of 
digestibility.  Horizontal  and  lateral  clear- 
ances absorb  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
time  and  effort  and  Involve  delays  that  are 
sometimes  dangerous.  Some  of  these  difficul- 
ties defy  organizational  rationalization: 
others  might  be  partially  obviated  by  an 
■pproprtete  delegation  of  authority  to  re- 
gtonal  — slstant  secretaries  of  state  and  by  a 
more  elaborate  and  effective  staffing  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1963  the 
Herter  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Person- 
nel recommended  an  executive  under  secre- 
tary of  state,  a  further  administrative  option 
that  deserves  careful  consideration. 

On  major  and  critical  Issues  of  foreign 
affairs  the  threat  of  apocalyptic  consequences 
has  a  way  of  crystallizing  small  cadres  of 
Influentlals  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Preeldent.  Emerging  policies  may  not  al- 
ways be  wise,  and  the  ponderousneas  of  the 
structtire  and  the  system  of  communica- 
tions may  at  times  create  crossed  signals  of 
serious  consequence  (as  when  In  1066,  peace 
negotiations  with  North  Vietnam  were  re- 
putedly shattered  by  the  President's  unrecol- 
lected  prior  approval  of  ^omblng  selected 
targets  near  Hanoi).  But  after  a  decade  of 
review  of  national  security  machinery,  the 
Jackson  Subcommittee,  although  It  has 
recommended  a  number  of  Incremental  Im- 
provements, has  found  no  magic  formula  for 
a  major  structural  reorganization.  All  that 
can  be  said  Is  that  the  Importance  of  the 
Issue  suggests  that  urgent  and  continuing 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  adequacy  of 
staff  arrangemenu  for  serving  the  Presi- 
dent In  this  area  of  preeminent  executive 
concern. 

On  the. domestic  front  some  major  struc- 
,  tural  changes  may  weU  be  needed '  In 
organization.  Those  Involving  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. At  the  departmental  and  agency 
level,  four  questions  especially  warrant  bard 
analysis  and  viable  answers: 

First,  bow  can  the  management  responsi- 
bilities of  cabinet  secretaries  and  the  heads 
of  Important  line  agencies  be  strengthened 
without  throwing  a  wet  blanket  on  the 
morale,  energy,  and  discretion  of  subordinate 
operating  bureaus? 

Second,  how  can  a  gigantic  hydra  like 
HEW  be  split  up  without  losing  the  benefits 
that  logically  accrue  from  reviewing  health, 
education,  and  welfare  as  Interrelated  pro- 
grams and  values? 

Third,  bow  can  the  rule-making  power  of 
Independent  regulatory  commissions  be  more 
effectively  related  to  the  policy  mandates 
assigned  by  Congress  to  the  President  and 
to  departments  and  agencies  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  integrity  of  the  quasl-Judlclal 
role  of  regulatory  commissions? 

Fourth,  bow  can  agency  functions  be  re- 
grouped In  the  human  and  environmental 


resouroea  area  In  such  a  way  aa  to  promote 
more  coherent  program  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation without  taking  on  more  battles 
with  vested  Interests  than  any  single  ad- 
ministration can  afford? 

Again,  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  any 
of  these  dilemmas,  but  certain  directions 
seem  more  promising  than  others. 

On  the  first  question,  the  essential  con- 
trols of  an  agency  head  over  conatltutent 
units  are  three,  and  only  three:  (1)  control 
of  legislative  proposals:  (3)  control  of 
budgetary  totals:  and  (3)  control  of  major 
personnel  appointments  and  assignments. 
Each  department  secretary  and  agency  head 
should  have  a  staff,  a  management  Informa- 
tion system,  and  adequate  legal  and  polit- 
ical authority  to  develop  and  maintain  com- 
petence In  these  areas.  The  staff  need  not  be 
large,  but  It  must  be  highly  competent  and 
must  be  supported  with  a  flow  of  Informa- 
tion that  will  enable  It  to  present  rational 
policy  alternatives  to  the  agency  head  With 
these  tools  of  general,  overall  management 
at  his  disposal,  an  agency  head  can  delegate 
to  lln«  subordinates  a  substantial  amount 
of  operating  discretion.  He  can  also  be 
equipped  to  serve  the  Preeldent  and  the 
Congress  In  their  roles  of  making  politically 
accountable  decisions  Many  departments 
lack  the  staff,  the  Information  system,  and 
the  legal  and  political  authority  essenUal 
for  responsible  management.  The  President 
should  urge,  and  Coneress  should  support, 
reforms  leading  to  the  Improvement  of  thla 
condition. 

On  the  second  question,  there  Is  probably 
more  to  be  gained  than  lost  In  splitting  up 
HEW.  The  Issue  Is  not  the  number  of  em- 
ployees: Defense,  Post  Office,  Agrlcultiire, 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  all  have 
a  larger  civilian  work  force.  The  Issue  Is  the 
heterogeneity  of  constituent  functions,  the 
size  of  the  budget  (HEW's  budget  Is  five 
times  greater  than  the  next  largest  civilian 
agency),  the  extenslveness  of  mandated  In- 
tergovernmental relations,  and  the  limita- 
tions that  the  present  structure  Imposes  on 
attracting  top- grade  personnel  to  man  pro- 
grams of  extraordinary  national  conse- 
quent— education,  for  example.  A  separate 
Department  of  Education  woxild  not  only 
symbolize  the  importance  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  an  essential  and 
growing  public  function:  It  would  serve  as 
a  rubric  for  gathering  together  at  least  some 
of  the  educational  activities  being  carried 
out  by  departments  and  agencies  outside  of 
HEW  (for  example.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, OEO.  Veterans  Administration,  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs) .  A  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  should  have  no  more  difficulty 
In  relating  to  a  Department  of  Education 
than  HEW  presently  has  In  relating  Its 
disparate  activities  to  cognate  functions  In 
HUD.  Labor.  OEO.  In  the  human  resource 
development  area:  or  to  Interior.  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  area 
of  environmental  management  and  control. 
<}ranted  that  these  difficulties  are  substan- 
tial, a  strengthened  program  planning  and 
Implementation  capacity  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  could  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  loss  In  Integrating  functions 
now  lodged  unsuccessfully  In  the  top  eche- 
lons of  an  overgrown  HEW. 

On  the  rule- making  authority  of  certain 
Independent  regulatory  commissions,  the 
analyses  and  advice  of  the  Cushman  Report 
(part  of  the  Brownlow  Committee  study, 
1937)  and  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission 
(1949)  need  rereading  and  studied  Imple- 
mentation. America  will  never  have  a  co- 
herent transportation  policy  until  the  rule- 
making functions  (making  general  legisla- 
tive mandates  specific)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  are  Integrated  with  the 
policy  responsibilities  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  America  will  never 


have  a  coberent  power  policy  until  the  rule- 
making functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon 
are  consolidated  with  those  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  There  have 
been  until  now  sufficient  political  barriers 
to  changing  the  structure  and  functions  of 
Independent  regulatory  commissions  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  viability  of  new 
or  reiterated  reconunendatlons.  But  the 
problem  is  real,  and  there  are  no  Inherent 
difficulties  In  separating  rule  making  from 
the  quasl-Judlclal  functions  (making  Judg- 
ments about  the  legality  of  activities  pur- 
sued under  laws  and  rules)  of  regulatcrv 
agencies,  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  lat- 
ter while  making  the  former  subject  to  re- 
sponsible and  coordinated  political  control 
The  fourth  question,  on  the  regrouping  of 
agency  functions  In  the  human  and  environ- 
mental resource  areas  in  the  face  of  vested 
Interests,  Is  the  toughest.  It  can  be  answered 
In  practice  only  by  sophisticated  manage- 
ment studies  buttressed  by  executive-legis- 
lative concordats.  In  the  absence  of  major 
structural  changes,  some  experiments  In  es- 
tablishing multlagency  operational  task 
forces  under  the  command  of  presidential 
designees  might  well  be  undertaken — at  least 
where  target  problems  are  fairly  precise  anri 
short-term. 

Exiimrr  3 

Ntxon  Task  Fosci  Ukges  Cbcation  of  Top 

Lkvel  Envikonmental  AfTAias  Post 

(By  Peter  Kblsa) 

President-elect  Nlxon  has  received  a  strong 
recommendation  for  naming  a  Special  As- 
sistant for  Environmental  Affairs,  working 
out  of  the  White  House  for  the  first  time  to 
dramatize  concern  over  Increasing  pollution. 

"The  real  stake  is  man's  own  survival — in 
a  world  wortb  living  In,"  one  of  10  task  forces 
he  named  on  domestic  planning  has  reported 
to  ItT.  Nlxon  in  an  opening  report  that  salcl 
Federal  performance  in  the  field  thus  far 
had  been  "disappointingly  low." 

"The  gap  between  need  [as  Indication  by 
authorized  funding)  and  appropriations  in 
the  air  and  water  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams Is  critical  and  growing,"  the  task  force 
advised  Mr.  Nlxon. 

"For  example.  In  fiscal  1969.  In  the  water 
pollution  control  program,  there  Is  an  au- 
thorization of  $836-mllllon.  an  appropria- 
tion of  $302.8-mlUlon  and  a  possible  demand 
In  available  state  and  local  matching  funds 
of  tl.a-bUllon."  It  was  stated. 

The  Initial  report  was  submitted  to  the 
President-elect  last  Saturday  In  New  York 
by  a  ao-member  Task  Force  on  Resources  and 
Environment,  headed  by  Russell  E.  Train. 
president   of   the   Conservation   Foundation. 

On  that  same  day  Mr.  Train  was  reported 
to  be  under  consideration  for  the  post  ol 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  was 
briefing  the  Secretary-designate,  who  Is  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  of  Alaska. 

DrrxaioxATioN  crra> 

Urging  that  "Improved  'environmental 
management  be  made  a  principal  objective  ol 
the  new  administration,"  the  task  force  cited 
•progressive  environmental  deterioration," 
Including  the  following: 

"The  poisoning  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
pollution  of  our  air,  the  changing  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  organic  fer- 
tility of  our  soils,  the  pesticides  and  other 
chemicals  that  permeate  our  living  environ- 
ment, visual  ugliness  and  urban  sprawl,  the 
growing  inhumanity  of  our  cities,  the  rising 
tide  of  human  numbers  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  us  and  our  civilization." 

The  group  said  It  was  not  suggesting  any 
"mammoth  new  programs"  but  rather  put- 
ting emphasis  on  "performance — on  making 
existing  programs  work." 

While  noting  that  "a  host  of  conaervatlon- 
envlronmenUl  leglsIaUon"  had  been  enacted. 
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It  said  the  disappointing  performance  had 
••a  similarity  here  to  the  clvU  rights  and 
poverty  fields." 

Appointment  of  a  special  assistant  In  the 
field,  it  was  said,  "would  give  the  President 
for  the  first  time  a  means  of  effectively  in- 
fluencing environmental  policy  across  a  wide 
range  of  agencies." 

The  new  office.  It  was  suggested,  vrauld 
•deal  with  the  problems  of  compartmenta- 
tion  and  conflict— oft«n  between  Cabinet 
pacers— that  arise  constantly  in  resources 
and  environmental  matters." 

LIAISON    FORESZEN 

The  new  assistant,  the  report  went  on. 
should  work  closely  with  the  President's  sci- 
ence adviser,  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Budget 
Director.  ,  ^     ^ 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the  new  assistant 
be  executive  secretary  of  a  new  President's 
Council  on  the  Environment,  which  would 
represent  a  broadening  of  the  present  inter- 
agency Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty. 

The  task  force  proposed  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect Splro  T.  Agnew  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  reconstituted  covmcll  "to  provide 
leadership  superseding  the  Interests  of  any 
single  department." 

"Federal  programs  vrith  major  environ- 
mental Impacts,  such  as  highway  construc- 
tion "  It  was  said,  "should  take  into  account 
the  side  effects,  such  as  air  pollution,  which 
are  the  program  responsibility  of  completely 
separate  agencies.  Present  structure  and, 
more  Important,  present  practice  are  grossly 
Inadequate  In  thU  respect." 

A  supplementary  paper  on  jjollutlon  as- 
serted that  "appropriations  should  be 
brought  up  close  to  authorizations"  in  Fed- 
eral programs,  but  suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  to  reduce  authorizations  rather 
than  let  states  and  localities  delay  action 
•m  unwarranted  hope  of  Federal  con- 
tributions." 

SUGGESTION    ON    COSTS 
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Nathaniel  P.  Reed.  conser\'atlon  advUer  to 
Governor  of  Florida. 

S.  Dillon  Ripley,  secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  chairman.  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty. 

John    O.    Slmonds,    Pittsburgh    landscape 

architect. 

M.  Frederlk  Smith,  American  Conservation 
Assoc!  &t<t  OH 

John  W.  Tukey,  Princeton  professor  and 
executive-director  of  Bell  Laboratory. 


S  1076— INTRODUCTION  OF  YOUTH 
CONSERVATION  CORPS  ACT  OP 
1969 


Tills  suggestion  for  possible  Federal  cuts 
drew  a  note  from  one  task  force  member, 
Lelan  P.  SllUn,  Jr..  president  of  Northeast 
Utilities  m  Hartford,  Conn.,  that  It  "should 
be  eliminated." 

The  report's  discussion  of  difficulties  In  tax 
incentives  for  reducing  pollution  or  effluent 
charges  as  a  means  of  control  drew  adverse 
comment  from  another  member,  John  H. 
Meier,  executive  aide  of  Hughes-Nevada  Op- 
erations,  of  Las  Vegas,   Nev. 

Mr.  Meier's  comment  was  that  "most  of  the 
polluters  Involve  large-scale  industry"  and 
"should  be  required  to  carry  the  burden  of 
removing  the  danger  to  the  rest  of  the 
environment." 

"If  sufficient  standards  are  set  to  guarantee 
public  health  and  the  enforcement  is  not 
interfered  with  by  special  Interests  who  lobby 
against  regulation  rather  than  spend  money 
on  cleaning  It  up.  the  problem  can  be  solved," 
Mr.  Meier  wrote. 
Other  task  force  members  Include: 
Edward  A.  Ackerman,  executive  officer,  Car- 
negie Institution. 

Stanley  A.  Cain,  professor.  University  or 
Michigan.  , 

Charles  H.  CHlUson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Audubon  Society. 

Joseph  L.  Fisher,  president.  Resources  for 
the  Future. 
Loren    V.    Porman.    vice    president,    Scott 

Paper  Company. 

Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  consultant.  Conserva- 
tion Foundation. 

Maurice  K.  Ooddard,  Secretary  of  Forests 
and   Waters,   Pennsylvania. 

Norman  B.  Uvermore,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Re- 
sources Agency,  CaliXomla. 

Charles  P.  Luce,  chairman,  consolidated 
Edison  Company. 

H.  Byron  Mock,  Salt  Lake  City  lawyer. 

Bernard  L.  Orell.  vice  president,  Wey«- 
haeuser  Company. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Youth  Consei-vation  Corps. 
This  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture with  the  objective  of  providing 
summer  employment  opportunities   for 
the  youth  of  this  countiy  in  conserva- 
tion"  programs  on  National  Park  lands, 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  National  For- 
ests, and  areas  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  open  to  young  men  and 
women  of  all  socio-economic  background. 
As  envisioned  in  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act  of  1969,  the  Corps  would 
be  composed  of  young  men  and  women 
14  through  18  years  of  age.  They  would 
be  employed  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
90  days  in  any  1  year  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture.  Their  em- 
ployment would  be  without  regard  to 
Civil  Service  classification  laws  or  regu- 
lations. Members  of  the  Corps  would  be 
considered  Federal  employees  only  for 
purposes  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  and  laws 
relating  to   compensation   for  injiu-ies. 
Rates,  hours  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment would  be  jointly  determined 
by  the  two  Secretaries,  and  each  would 
be  authorized  to  make  appropriate  pro- 
visions for  transportation,  lodging,  and 
subsistence.  , 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  Nations 
youth— not  just  the  underprivileged  and 
the  school  dropouts— but  also  the  aver- 
age teenager  often  never  have  an  ade- 
quate   opportunity    to    be    engaged    In 
meaningful     employment     during     the 
summer  months.  Because  of  the  employ- 
ment problems   these   young  men   and 
women   face,    especially    In    our    urban 
areas,  they  are  tempted  to  roam  the 
streets  in  pursuit  of  less  desirable  goals. 
The   Youth   Conservation   Corps   could 
help  correct  this  problem  by  providing 
an  alternative.  The  alternative  is  em- 
ployment.   Jobs    which    would    furnish 
young  people  an  opportiinlty  to  get  oft 
the  streets  and  to  engage  In  productive 
work  and  Important  learning  experiences 
in   our  parks,   forests,   and   our   public 
lands. 

This  program  Is  in  some  respects  a 
preventive  measure.  It  would  offer  many 
yoimg  people  an  alternative  to  the  bore- 
dom and  the  frustration  of  inactivity 
which  often  arises  during  the  summer 
recess  from  school.  It  would  create  an 
opportunity  for  young  people  to  earn, 
to  learn,  and  to  work  In  meaningful  pro- 
grams which  are  important  to  their 
future  and  to  the  futuie  of  this  country. 
As  members  of  the  Senate  are  aware. 


once  a  young  man  or  woman  becomes  a 
school  dropout,  once  they  have  had  a 
brush  with  the  law.  once  their  attitudes 
toward  family  and  society  take  an  anti- 
social turn,  rehabilitation  becomes  an 
exceedingly  difficult,  expensive,  and  fre- 
quently unsuccessful  task.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  should  continue  to  improve 
and  expand  our  rehabilitation  program.s. 
But,  it  is  also  Important  that  we  trent 
the  root  causes  of  boredom,  anger  and 
frustration  by  providing  employment  op- 
portunities for  our  young  people. 

Projects  which  could  be  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  Corps  include  the  main- 
tenance and  construction  of  camiJ- 
grounds,  bridges,  trails,  water  control 
structures,  picnic  facilities,  plus  assist- 
ance in  forest  reseeding,  timber  stand 
improvement  and  other  basic  forest,  soil 
and  conservation  and  wildlife  habitat 
measures.  Time  would  also  be  devoted 
to  teaching  these  young  men  and  women 
the  ba.sic  concepts  of  ecology,  fish  and 
game  management,  forest  and  ran^e 
management,  and  other  principles  which 
would  give  them  a  greater  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  our  Nation's  great 
natural  resources  and  the  necessity  for 
preserving  and  maintaining  this  great 
national  heritage. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  respon- 
sibility. It  is  my  judgment  that  exposure 
to  public  service  conservation  projects 
could  be  a  maturing,  stabilizing  influence 
for  the  young  people  of  this  country 
which  v.'ould  return  benefits  in  later 
years  that  are  now  Incapable  of  being 

There  is  today  a  great  backlog  of 
conservation  work  of  aU  kinds  which 
must  be  reduced  if  we  are  to  permit  our- 
selves to  believe  that  we  are  properly 
managing  our  natural  resources.  Pres- 
entJjersonnel  and  budgetary  limitations 
have  not  permitted  employment  of  suf- 
ficient staff  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  maintenance  and  services. 
Participants  in  the  programs  I  envision 
could  perform  tasks  within  their  capa- 
bilities, thus  freeing  permanent  employ- 
ees for  other  crucial  work. 

I  also  firmly  believe  that  participation 
in  this  program  would  be  both  construc- 
tive and  instructive  to  young  people  and, 
in  many  instances,  would  afford  them  an 
experience  which  many  of  the  partici- 
pants might  not  otherwise  have. 

The  total  benefits  accruing  from  this 
program  would  far  exceed  just  the  tan- 
gible results  of  their  work.  These  young 
men  and  women  would  return  to  their 
homes  and  schools  with  an  understand- 
ing of  why  a  national  park  or  a  national 
forest  is  an  irreplaceable  national  asset. 
Too  many  of  our  young  people  never  sac 
the  side  of  America  which  our  parks  and 
forests  represent.  When  tliey  see  the 
Federal  Government  in  action  firsthand, 
it  is  too  often  in  the  form  of  the  mili- 
tary draft  or  some  Federal  regulatory 
sLCtivity. 

In  addition,  these  young  people  v.ould 
return  to  their  homes  and  schools  with 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  for  having 
bettei-ed  our  environment,  and  a  sense 
of  involvement  In  this  Nation's  efforts 
to  provide  a  quality  life  and  quality  sur- 
roundings for  all  Americans.  They  would 
acquire  an  appreciation  for  our  natural 
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resources  and  an  understanding  of  our 
conservation  programs  which  Is  not,  and 
apparently  cannot  be,  taught  in  our 
schools.  In  addition,  they  wotild  develop 
good  work  habits  and  attitudes  which 
would  persist  for  the  remainder  of  their 
Uves. 

For  some,  this  experience  might  pro- 
vide the  Incentive  to  look  and  work  to- 
ward a  rewarding  career  in  natural 
resources  and  wildlife  management  or 
outdoor  recreation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  As 
presently  drafted,  this  measure  repre- 
sents only  the  bare  outline  of  the  con- 
cept I  have  In  mind.  I  am  sure  that  the 
executive  reports  on  the  bill  and  testi- 
mony at  public  hearings  will  develop 
many  new  ideas  which  will  merit  inclu- 
sion in  the  measiue. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  blU  «S.  1076 »  to  establish  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
"cultofe  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Stxvems), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    1076 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Jtejrreaentative$    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FOLICT  .»WD  prnposE 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
gainful  employment  of  American  youth  In 
the  healthful  outdoor  atmosphere  afforded 
In  the  national  park  system,  the  naUonal 
forest  syatem.  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system,  and  other  public  land  and  water 
areas  adnUnlstcred  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
creates  an  opi>ortunlty  for  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Nation's  natural 
environment  and  heritage.  Accordingly,  It 
la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  further  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  by  the  youth 
upon  whom  will  fall  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  managing  these  resources. 

TOUTH    CONSKRVATION    CORPS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  authorized  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  the  lands  and  waters 
referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  act,  there  Is 
hereby  established  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  (herein- 
after refered  to  as  the  "Corps").  The  Corps 
shall  consist  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 
Its  territories,  or  possessions,  who  have  at- 
tained age  fourteen  but  have  not  attained  age 
nineteen,  and  whom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
employ  without  regard  to  the  Civil  Service 
or  classification  laws,  rules,  or  regulations, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing,  preserving,  or 
maintaining  lands  and  waters  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  appro- 
priate Secretary.  Members  of  the  Corps  shall 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  geographical 
location  or  economic  status. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
the  areas  under  their  admlnlstraUve  Juris- 
dictions which  are  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  programs  using  employees  of  the  Corps. 
The  rates  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of 


employment  in  tlM  Corps  sball  b«  as  jointly 
determined  by  the  two  S«or*tarlea:  FroviOed, 
That  members  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  other  than 
for  the  purjMsee  of  the  Act  of  June  2fi, 
1948.  as  amended  (38  U.S.C.  3871  et  »eq.), 
and  the  Act  of  September  6.  1088  (B  n.S.C. 
8103  et  seq.},  and  proiHded  further.  That 
no  member  of  the  Corps  may  be  employed 
'for  a  term  In  excess  of  90  consecutive  days 
during  any  one  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  provide  for 
such  transportation.  '  lodging,  subsistence, 
and  other  services  and  equipment  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
needs  of  members  of  the  Corps  In  their 
duties. 

(d)  Tlie  provisions  of  Title  II  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1988  (83  SUt.  361,  370)  shall  not  apply  to 
appointments  made  to  the  Corps. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Department  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of    this   act. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 
REPORTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
claims  of  Alaska  natives  to  the  land  and 
resources  of  Alaska  have  been  a  source  of 
conflict  between  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
natives,  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  view  of  the  inter- 
est expressed  in  this  long-standing  con- 
troversy. I  am  today  releasing  two  re- 
ports on  this  problem  which  were  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  by  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  In 
Alaska. 

These  reports  were  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Joseph  PitzOerald.  Together,  they  pro- 
vide an  excellent  framework  for  subse- 
quent discussions  and  hearings  which 
should  lead  to  a  resolution  of  this  long- 
standing problem  by  the  91st  Congress. 

The  first  report  released  today,  "Alas- 
ka Natives  and  the  Land,"  is  a  heavily 
documented  and  thorough  565-page 
study  which  brings  together  all  relevant 
information  on  the  land  claims  issue,  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
Alaska  native,  the  resources  of  Alaska 
and  the  alternatives  which  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  arriving  at  a  settlement  accept- 
able to  all  of  the  parties  involved. 

The  second  report  Is  based  on  the  first 
and  is  a  proposal  recommending  the 
terms  for  a  legislative  settlement  of  the 
Alaska  native  land  claims  controversy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  I  had  re- 
quested the  Federal  Field  Committee  to 
prepare  both  of  these  reports  following 
the  committee's  field  hearings  on  the 
Alaska  native  land  claim  issue  in  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  in  February  1968.  I  felt 
the  reports  were  necessary  because  It  was 
apparent  that  no  one — including  the 
Federal  Ctovemment.  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  Alaska  natives — had  the  basic 
information  necessary  to  work  out  a  wise 
and  just  settlement  of  this  complex  so- 
cial, legal  and  political  issue. 

I  am  releasing  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee's report  on  legislative  recommen- 
dations because  it  is  essential  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Alaska  and 


the  Alaska  natlres  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carefully  review  the  Field  Com- 
mittee's proposed  settlement  before  bills 
are  Introduced  and  before  the  parties  in- 
volved become  locked  Into  set  positions. 
The  Field  Committee's  acceptance  and 
completion  of  the  assignment  is  an  im- 
portant innovation  in  executive  branch 
service  to  a  legislative  committee.  I  wish 
to  express  my  praise  and  gratitude  to 
Mr.  FitzGerald  and  his  staff  of  research 
analysts  for  conducting  the  study  and 
preparing  these  excellent  reirarts. 

A  very  important  precedent  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  Field  Commit- 
tee's reports.  Too  often  the  Congress  acts 
on  complex  issues  such  as  this  without 
demanding  that  the  executive  branch 
develop  and  analyze  all  pertinent  Infor- 
mation. 

The  Field  Committees  analysis  stresses 
that  consideration  of  claims  legislation 
should  be  seen  by  Congress  not  only  as  a 
means  of  settling  the  legal  claims,  but 
rLso  as  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  Alaska  Eskimos.  Indians,  and 
Aleuts,  most  of  whom,  according  to  the 
study,  live  imder  poorer  circumstances 
than  any  other  Americans. 

The  committee's  study  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive portrayal  of  the  native  people, 
the  land,  and  the  resources  of  Alaska 
ever  assembled.  In  addition  to  serving  the 
needs  of  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress for  factual  information  relating  to 
native  land  claims,  it  will  be  highly  use- 
ful to  the  Congress  and  executive  agen- 
cie.s  in  other  matters  affecting  Alaska. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  a  legislative 
settlement  of  the  native  land  claims 
problem  should  not  result  In  a  repetition 
of  some  of  the  problems  which  have  been 
experienced  by  the  American  Indians  in 
the  lower  48  States.  A  fair  and  generous 
settlement  is  required,  but  there  must  be 
provisions  in  the  legislation  which  will 
insure  that  the  native  peoples  of  Alaska 
get  the  full  and  continuing  benefits  of 
the  settlement,  and  that  they  be  given 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  attain 
quality  lives  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children. 

Release  of  the  Federal  Held  Commit- 
tees  recommendations  for  the  terms  of 
a  legislative  settlement  does  not  consti- 
tute an  endorsement  on  my  part  or  the 
Interior  Committee's.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  these  recommendations  are 
based  on  a  very  thorough  study  and  they 
cannot  be  dismissed  lightly.  Subsequent 
events  may,  however,  require  change.  It 
is  possible  for  example,  that  all  of  the 
parties  involved  may  endorse  and  sup- 
port a  settlement  which  Is  different  in 
some  respects  than  that  recommended 
by  the  Field  Committee.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  final  legislative  settlement  can  be 
reached  in  the  91st  Congress.  Any  fur- 
ther delay  Is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  Alaska,  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Cirovemment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamlmous  consent 
that  summaries  of  both  reports  and  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  authors 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Field  Committee's  Proposal  for 
a  Legislative  Settlement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

«EPORT  ON   a  Proposed   Legislative 

Settlement 


The  first  bin  on  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
w».s  Introduced  In  Congress  in  June  1967. 
When  the  90th  Congress  adjourned,  there 
were  six  bills  pending.  The  settlement  pro- 
posed in  the  Federal  Field  Committee's  re- 
port draws  heavily  on  these  previous  bills. 
It  differs,  however.  In  several  ImporUnt  ways. 
The  proposal  recommends  grants  of  land 
In  fee  simple  as  well  as  protecting  the  Alaska 
Natives  In  their  right  to  use  the  surface  re- 
sources of  the  land  for  all  present  Native 
needs  Including  hunting,  fishing,  trapping 
and  other  rights.  The  proposal  seeks  to  re- 
solve the  potential  conflict  among  Individual 
Natives — urban  and  rural,  those  residing  In 
resource  rich  areas  and  those  residing  In  bar- 
ren areas,  and  those  who  live  In  Alaska  and 
those  who  live  elsewhere— by  providing  a 
state-wide  compensation  package.  Like  those 
m  some  of  the  previous  bills,  this  package  Is 
composed  of  lands,  cash,  and  shared  future 
revenues.  Unlike  earlier  proposals,  the  Field 
Committee  proposal  places  greater  emphasis 
on  money  and  revenue  sharing  as  the  primary 
form  of  compensation.  (Although  the  report 
emphasizes  money  and  revenue  sharing  as  the 
primary  form  of  compensation,  an  alterna- 
tive proposal  with  land  grants  as  the  princi- 
pal form  of  compensation  Is  developed  and 
could  be  followed.) 

An  adequate  source  of  funds  would  be 
provided  by  opening  more  lands  to  com- 
petitive mineral  leasing.  These  funds  would 
not  be  distributed  directly  to  Natives  or  to 
village  groups,  but  would  be  channelled 
through  one  Investment  corporation  owned 
by  all  Alaska  Natives. 

The  grants  of  land  proposed  in  the  revenue 
sharing  proposal  are  to  Individuals  for  their 
use  or  to  legally  recognized  communities— 
not  to  tribes  or  bands  or  to  other  racially  de- 
fined groups.  Most  existing  Native  reserva- 
tions would  be  abolished.  Specifically,  the 
proposal  would — 

1.  Give  Native  individuals  the  lands  they 
use  or  occupy  for  homes,  businesses,  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping,  and  reindeer  management 
camps; 

2.  Provide  lor  emergency  protection  for 
subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  on  public 
domain  lands: 

3.  Grant  to  any  Native  Village  which  In- 
corporated under  Alaska  State  law,  up  to 
36  square  miles  of  land  for  community  use 
and  expansion; 

4.  Grant  to  a  new  corporation,  owned  by 
Alaska  Natives,  $100  million  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  payment  for  Native  rights  taken 
In  the  past;  and. 

5.  Grant  to  the  Native  Corporation  In  com- 
pensation for  rights  extinguished  by  this 
legislation,  10  percent  of  the  Income  from 
the  leasing  or  sale  of  minerals  and  other 
resources  from  Federal  lands  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  including  lands  selected  by  the 
State  during  the  land  freeze  or  after  It  Is 
lifteu. 

The  total  lands  granted  In  fee  simple 
would  range  between  4  and  7  million  acres, 
while  the  money  payments  would  be  a  mini- 
mum of  $100  million,  plus  the  sharing  In 
Alaska  resources  up  to  a  maximum  of  JlOO 
million  each  year  for  10  years. 

The  Federal  government  would  not  make 
cash  payments  directly  to  Native  Individuals, 
but  the  corporation  would  pay  dividends  to 
Natives  as  stockholders  out  of  the  Income 
from  its  Investment;  It  could  also  make 
grants  as  loans  to  Individuals,  to  communi- 
ties, or  to  Native  organizations.  For  the  first 
10  years  the  corporation  would  be  managed 
by  a  board  of  directors,  some  of  whom  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  others 
elected  by  the  Alaskan  Natives.  During  this 
10  year  period  the  management  and  Invest- 
ments of  the  corporation  would  be  closely 


supervised  by  the  Oovernment.  At  the  end 
of  10  years  a  new  board  of  directors  would 
be  estabUshed.  elected  entirely  by  the  cor- 
poration stockholders,  and  after  a  final  re- 
view by  Congress,  all  special  supervision  of 
Its  affairs  would  end. 

The  President  would  also  appoint  a  five 
man  Alaska  Native  Commission  to  supervise 
the  enrollment  of  Natives  eligible  for  a  share 
of  the  settlement  and  the  administration  of 
land  grants  to  Individuals  and  communities. 


ALASKA    NATIVES    AND    THE    LAND 


The  Committee's  analysis  surveys  social 
and  economic  conditions  among  Alaska  Na- 
tives and  their  historical  patterns  of  land 
use,  catalogues  the  resources  of  the  state 
regionally,  reviews  the  application  of  land 
laws  to  Alaska  Natives,  and  describes  the 
present  status  of  lands  in  Alaska.  It  discusses 
economic  development  within  the  context 
of  Native  claims  and  concludes  with  a  frame- 
work of  alternatives  for  resolution  of  the 
claims. 

THE  AUTHORS  OP  ALASKA  NATIVES  AND  THE  LAND 


Tl^e  565-page  analysis  of  Issues  relating  to 
the  land  claims,  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning 
In  Alaska,  urges  prompt  resolution  of  the 
aboriginal  claims  by  a  Congressional  settle- 
ment emphasizing  money  compensation  over 
land  grants.  The  study  notes  that  money  Is 
the  most  flexible  form  of  compensation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  urban  and  rural 
claimants  and  suggests  that  Congress  grant 
to  them  a  percentage  of  future  revenues 
from  the  resources  of  the  land.  It  calls  also 
for  grants  of  land  of  up  to  one  township  for 
each  village  and  grante  of  land  to  Individuals 
and  families  for  hunting  and  fishing  camps. 
In  most  cases  even  If  such  sites  are  In  fed- 
eral withdrawals. 

Behind    the    Committee's   work   lay   these 
facts:   Most  of  Alaska's  53,000  Eskimos,  In- 
dians,    and     Aleuts — who     call     themselves 
"Alaska  Natives" — are  not  residents  of  res- 
ervations, but  instead  live  in  178  remote  and 
isolated  villages  along  the  rivers  and  coast- 
line of  the  state  on  federal  land  to  which 
they  have  no  established  legal  right.  Of  nu- 
merous claims  filed  by  Native  groups  over  the 
past  thirty  years  with  the  Court  of  Claims 
or  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  only  one 
has  been  adjudicated.  While  successive  acts 
of  Congress  appeared  to  protect  lands  used 
by  Natives,  transfers  to  the  state  and  others 
continued   to   take   place.   In   late   1966  and 
early  1967  a  flurry  of  new  claims  and  protests 
by  regional  Native  groups  against  the  trans- 
fer of  federal  lands  pushed  the  total  acreage 
claimed  to  about  two-thirds  of  Alaska's  375 
million  acres.  Before  the  filings  were  com- 
plete, Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
in    December    1966,    imposed   a    halt   to   the 
transfer  of  any  federal  lands  to  the  state  or 
any  others  In  an  area  covered  by  a  Native 
protest,  explaining  that  transfers  could  re- 
sume once  Congress  defined  the  rights  of  Na- 
tive claimants.  While  a  few  transfers  of  small 
parcels  were  made  in  the  ensiUng  year  with 
the   permission  of  the  claimant  group,  the 
"freeze"  as  it  was  called,  brought  an  end  to 
the  states  program  of  acquiring  the  103  mil- 
lion acres  granted  by  the  Statehood  Act,  and. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  state,  was  acting  as  a 
brake    on    the     economic    development    of 

In  early  1967,  the  state  filed  suit  against 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  compel  a  lift- 
ing of  the  freeze  to  allow  the  state's  selec- 
tion program  to  move  ahead.  The  state's  posi- 
tion was  subsequently  upheld  and  the  case 
moved  on  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  Mean- 
while, four  different  legislative  proposals  were 
introduced  in  the  Congress  and  made  the 
subject  of  hearings  In  Alaska  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  but  none  was  enacted  before  the 
90th  Congress  adjourned. 

It  was  the  complexity  of  the  land  claims 
Issue  and  the  likely  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  any  solution  that  led  Senator 
Jackson  to  request  the  Field  Committee  to 
carry  out  a  detailed  analysis.  Since  Its  estab- 
lishment in  1965,  the  Field  Committee  had 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  for  the 
thoroughness  of  Its  research  and  planning 
activities,  and  for  its  ability  to  be  Independ- 
ent of  agency  viewpoints.  The  Committee 
had  also  earlier  declared  the  highest  priority 
task  of  the  Federal  government  In  Alaska  to 
be  a  search  for  means  of  improving  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Alaska  Natives,  and  had  stim- 
ulated Innovative  programs  affecttng  their 
employment,  training,  and  housing. 


Alaska  Natives  And  The  Land  and  the 
Recommendations  lor  a  Proposed  Legislative 
Settlement  were  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Joseph  H.  FitzGerald,  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning in  Alaska,  by  his  staff  of  research  ana- 
lysts, Robert  D.  Arnold,  David  M.  Hickok, 
Esther  C.  Wunnicke,  Douglas  N.  Jones,  and 
Arlon  R.  Tusslng. 

FitzGerald,  an  economist  and  lawyer,  su- 
pervised the  analysis,  the  eighteenth  study 
to  be  produced  under  his  direction  In  hla 
three  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Field  Com- 
mittee. An  official  of  Alaska's  state  govern- 
ment prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  federal 
post  of  Chairman,  FitzGerald  had  earlier 
been  president  of  a  large  mldwestern  airline 
after  a  long  career  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  A  Rhodes  Scholar  (1932-1935),  he  has 
also  been  a  private  attorney  and  a  consultant 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  In  1968  he 
was  awarded  an  honorary  LL.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska. 

Arnold,  who  authored  the  chapters  por- 
traying the  social  and  economic  circmn- 
stances  of  Alaska  Natives  today,  serves  the 
Field  Committee  as  policy  planner  for  pro- 
grams affecting  Alaska  Natives.  A  1956  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellow  in  Political  Science,  he 
framed  and  co-authored  a  1967  study  that 
produced  a  program  for  increasing  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  for  Natives 
In  government  installations,  and  later  stimu- 
lated an  innovative  program  to  provide 
training.  Jobs,  and  housing  at  one  of  the 
larger  Eskimo  villages.  His  work  affecting  Na- 
tives had  begun  when  he  served  as  an  aide 
to  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bftrtlett.  Before  this 
he  has  been  a  congressional  assistant,  state 
official,  teacher,  and  newsman. 

Hickok,  who  was  principal  author  of  chap- 
ters describing  the  resources  of  Alaska  and 
ethnic  relationships  as  well  as  supervisor  of 
publication.  Is  Natural  Resources  Planning 
Officer  with  the  Field  Committee.  Experienced 
m  several  natural  resource  and  science  fields, 
he  moved  to  the  Committee  from  Washing- 
ton, DC.  where  he  had  been  an  official  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  concerned 
with  regional  natural  resource  planning  and 
earlier  where  he  had  served  on  the  Science 
Policy  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
oceanographlc  and  earth  science  affairs.  A 
Congressional  Fellow  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  during  the  89th  Congress,  Hickok 
had  earlier  held  policy  planning  positions  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  worked  on 
field  assignments  in  ecology,  watershed  en- 
gineering, and  fish  and  wildlife  and  forest 
management. 

Mrs.  Wunnicke,  who  authored  the  chapter 
on  the  land  issue  and  prepared  a  compar.i- 
tlve  analvsls  of  pending  legislative  proposals, 
was  co-author  with  Arnold  of  the  1967  Com- 
mittee study,  Alaskan  Natives  and  Federal 
Hire.  Formerly  an  attorney  in  private  prac- 
tice in  New  Mexico  and  a  college  instructor 
in  Colorado,  she  was  editor  of  the  George 
Washington  Law   Review  in   1950. 

Dr.  Jones,  the  co-author  with  Dr.  Tusslng 
of  the  chapter.  "Economic  Development,' 
came  to  the  Field  Committee  In  1965  from 
the  Air  Force  Academy  where  he  had  been 
an  associate  professor  of  economics  for  five 
years  As  chief  economist  and  research  direc- 
tor of  the  Field  Committee  he  authored  or 
co-authored  four  economic  studies  and  di- 
rectly supervised  the  preparation  of  numer- 
ous others.  He  earned  his  doctoral  degree  at 
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Ohk>  State  TTnlTWitty  In  1940.  Blnoe  Aucuat, 
\9m.  Mmm  htM  bma  •  apacUl  aMiatent  to 
tb«  OeciTatery  of  Ooaun«rc«  in  Waahlnfton, 
DC. 

Dr.  TuMlnc  >•  •&  MaoelAte  pcofwoc  of 
«conoiiilca  at  tba  UnlTMrmlty  of  Alaak*.  praa- 
ently  on  laave  to  tarv*  wltli  ttaa  Field  Com- 
mlttae.  The  principal  author  of  Alaak»-Jmpan 
Trmde  Relation*,  an  analyala  and  program  to 
Increaae  Alaaka-Japan  trade.  Tuaalng  la  a 
staff  member  of  the  Institute  for  Social.  Eoo- 
nomlc,  and  Government  Research  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Before  moving  to  Alaska  In  IMS.  be 
taught  at  several  weat  coast  universities. 

AukSKA  Nattvs  Claims:  Majok  Blsmzmts  or 
A  PaovoasD  Srm.MatNT 

Tha  q>«clflc  alma  of  the  leglalatlon  are: 
( 1 )  to  provide  to  the  Native  people,  where 
poaalbla  from  federal  lands,  the  landa  ac- 
tually occupied  and  utilized  by  them  for 
Bomaa,  bualnaaaaa.  and  fUhlng  and  hunting 
camps:  and  to  provide  to  the  conununltlea  In 
which  they  live  land  for  community  uae  and 
for  expansion:  (3)  to  provide,  where  the  fed- 
eral government  retains  the  power,  for  the 
protection  of  subsistence  blotlc  resources 
and.  where  neceaaary.  to  Implentent  a  pri- 
ority for  local  subsistence  In  the  utilization 
of  these  resources:  |3)  to  compensate  Alaska 
Natives  In  cash  for  lands  taken  in  the  past 
hy  withdrawal  for  federal  purpoaea  or  by 
patent-to  the  state  or  to  other  third  partlea; 
and  (4)  to  extinguish  all  remaining  aborigi- 
nal right*  In  the  public  Uomaln  In  Alaska 
and.  In  compensation  for  these  rights,  to 
provide  specific  legal  and  economic  rights  In 
those  lands  or  in  the  revenues  from  the  re- 
sources on  them. 

The  proposal  which  follows  Is  Intended  to 
accomplish  these  alms  fairly,  with  certainty, 
and  In  conformity  to  the  real  economic  and 
social  needs  of  Alaska's  Natives  today  ( 1 ) 
without  establishing  any  permanent  racially 
defined  Institutions,  rlghu.  privileges,  or 
obligations;  (3)  without  creating  a  reserva- 
tion system  or  lengthy  wardship  or  trustee- 
ship; (3)  without  adding  to  the  categories 
of  property  and  Institutions  enjoying  special 
tax  privileges  or  to  the  legislation  establlah- 
Ing  special  relationships  between  the  United 
States  goverment  and  the  State  of  Alaaka; 
and  (4 1  In  accordance  with  sound  financial 
principles  and  wlae  land  and  resource  man- 
agement prlnclplea. 

The  mechanisms  recommended  to  achieve 
these  alms  are:  (1)  an  Alaska  Native  Com- 
mission wnoae  main  functions  will  be  to 
direct  the  enrollment  of  Native  persons,  to 
supervise  and  adjudicate  In  the  grant  of 
Individual  Lands  for  occupancy  aind  settle- 
ment, and  to  determine  proper  compenaa- 
tloQ  where  It  la  outalde  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  to  provide  lands  for  these 
purpoaaa;  (3)  an  Alaska  Native  Compensa- 
tion Fund  to  provide  a  depoaliory  for  monlea 
appropriated,  or  accruing  from  shares  of 
resource  revenuea  provided,  for  oompenaa- 
tlon:  and  (3)  an  Alaaka  Native  Development 
Corporation  to  b«  owned  by.  with  a  board 
of  directors  ultimately  elected  by.  eligible 
Alaska  Natives  to  manage  the  landa  and  to 
Invest  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  monlea 
received  by  them  for  compensation.  Speclllc 
aaXaguards  are  recommended  against  dissi- 
pation of  these  aasets  and  against  conflicts  of 
Interest. 

The  Intention  Is  th«t  the**  tranafers  and 
compensation  be  completed  within  a  parlod 
of  ten  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  all  special  status,  rights,  privileges,  or 
obligations  of  Alaaka  Natives  or  of  their  in- 
stitutions qua  Native,  either  arising  from 
aboriginal  title  or  from  the  provlalooa  of  this 
Act,  be  terminated.  In  accordance  with  this 
end.  anal  enrollment  U  to  be  completed 
within  ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act.  Autlkorlty  for  the  Alaska  NaUve  Com- 
mlaalon  would  expire  In  ten  years,  together 
with  all  spenlaJ  rights,  prlvllegea.  obligations, 
and  restrictions  on  the  Alaska  Native  Devel- 
opment Corporation  which  do  not  apply  to 


all  bualna—  eorporattons  In  Alaska,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  this  time,  Ootigr—  would  re- 
view the  provlalofia  at  the  Aot;  apeelllcally, 
the  deatrmbiUty  ot  onntlBnlnc  or  modifying 
any  reventie  sharing  provtaloaa,  the  disposi- 
tion of  monlea  remaining  In  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Compensation  Fund,  and  the  continua- 
tion or  extenalon  of  any  land-selection  rights. 

paovMioirs  or  ths  act 
/.  Enrollment 

Enrollment  Is  to  be  conducted  by  the  De- 
partoient  of  the  Interior  under  the  direction 
of  the  Alaaka  Native  Commission,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  to  any  federal  District  Court 
In  Alaska  chosen  by  the  petitioner.  Persons 
to  be  enrolled  shall  be  Alaska  Eskimos,  In- 
dians, or  Aleuts  of  one-fourth  or  more  Native 
blood  or  those  Alaska  Natives  accepted  as 
such  In  a  Native  community.  Because  they 
are  a  Canadian  immigrant  group,  with  a 
Congressional ly  established  reservation,  the 
Tslmshlan  Indians  of  Metlakatla  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  enrollment.  The  enroll- 
ment of  the  TUnglt  and  Halda  Indians  would 
be  brought  up  to  date.  As  Is  explained  below, 
Tyonek  Indians  of  the  Moquawkle  Reserva- 
tion would  be  given  the  choice  of  enrollment 
under  this  provision  or  legislative  oonflrma- 
tlon  of  the  status  quo  with  respect  to  their 
reeervatlon.  Under  the  structure  of  the  set- 
tlement proposed.  It  will  make  no  difference 
to  a  person  where  he  Is  enrolled  inasmuch 
as.  except  for  Identification  as  Native,  en- 
rollment will  be  designed  solely  to  determine 
those  entitled  to  be  shareholders  In  the 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation. 

An  Initial  enrollment  would  be  taken  as  of 
December  31.  1968.  and  a  final  enrollment  ten 
years  later. 

II.  Alaska  Native  Commission 
An  Alaska  Native  Commission  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  consisting  of  a 
chairman,  whose  appointment  would  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  with  a  paid  staff  se- 
lected by  htm  according  to  Civil  Service  pro- 
cedures and  standards,  and  four  other  mem- 
bers paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  all  to  serve  for 
five-year  terms.  The  chairman  should  be  paid 
on  the  Executive  Pay  Scale  at  level  V  There 
would  be  no  limitations  or  restrictions  on 
membership  or  conflicts  of  Interest,  but  spe- 
cific provision  should  be  made  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  baaed  In  Alaaka  and  shall 
conduct  Its  public  hearings  In  the  Judicial 
districts  within  Alaska  where  land  In  ques- 
tion Is  located  or  where  disputants  reelde. 
Powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission  would 
be  chlefiy  adjudicatory  to  settle  questions  of 
entitlement  of  beneficiaries  or  the  bound- 
aries ownership  of  between  individuals  or 
groups  of  beneficiaries,  and  to  determine  In 
certain  cases  individual  compensation.  All 
decisions  of  the  Alaska  Native  Commission 
would  be  subject  to  Judicial  appeal  In  any 
federal  District  Court  In  Alaska  of  the  peti- 
tioner's choosing. 

///.  Land  for  occupancy  and  settlement 
A.  Townslte  Withdrawals 

As  a  first  step  upon  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act,  the  Congress  would  withdraw  and  re- 
serve wherever  available  from  any  federal 
lands  other  than  (a)  defense  withdrawals, 
except  Naval  Petroleum  Reesrve  Mo.  4  and 
other  spedflo  exceptions,  and  (b)  land  oc- 
cupied by  or  directly  appertaining  to  federal 
buildings,  eqvilpment.  and  Installations,  all 
those  whole  townships  (a)  enclosing  all  or 
part  of  any  Native  village  on  the  accom- 
panying list  or  (bi  any  adjacent  townahlp(s) 
containing  land  apparently  necessary  to  the 
village's  expansion  or  aoceaa  or  (o)  any  ad- 
jacent townshlp(s)  neoeasary  to  Insure  that 
the  total  area  of  land  (Including  bodies  of 
fresh  water  not  In  state  ownership)  with- 
drawn around  and  adjacent  to  the  village  Is 
equal  to  at  least  one  whole  township  (23.- 
040  acraa).  The  bill  would  Include  a  list  of 
townshlpa  to  be  withdrawn. 

In  the  event  Congress  wished  to  grant  as 


part  o<  a  total  settlement  more  lands  then 
provided  here,  one  method  would  be  expan- 
sion of  the  townslte  withdrawals  and  of  the 
community  land  selection  provision.  The 
basic  formula  now  suggested  Is  23,040  acres 
per  village:  the  maximum  acreage  granted 
under  this  formula  would  be  approximately 
4.6  million  acres.  An  alternative  forniiila 
might  be  baaed  on  a  population  criterion: 
with  160  acres  per  person  in  each  village,  for 
instance,  the  statewide  total  would  approxi- 
mate 5  to  6  million  acres.*  Multiples  of  thl.s 
figure  might  be  employed.  One  problem  in- 
volved In  a  major  expansion  of  grants  of  com- 
munity land  Is  that  It  would  Increase  the 
apparent  Inequity  to  thoee  villages  where  lit- 
tle or  no  federal  land  Is  available  for  grant 
and  to  those  Native  Individuals  who  do  not 
live   In   eligible   villages. 

In  addition  to  the  townships  withdrawn 
above,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
also  be  authorized  similarly  to  withdraw  and 
reserve  from  available  federal  lands  during 
the  ten-year  life  of  the  Act,  after  a  public 
hearing,  any  other  township  containing  or 
necessary  to  (a)  a  settlement  of  36  or  more 
Alaska  Natives  on  January  1,  1909.  or  (b)  an 
historic  Native  village,  such  as  Uklvak  on 
King  Island,  from  where  the  actions  of  gov- 
ernment have  directly  or  Indirectly  caused 
the  village  population  to  move,  and  to  which 
25  or  more  adult  Natives  wish  to  return  and 
reside  or  (c)  a  place  which  constitutes  a 
new  village  location  to  which,  by  virtue  of 
natural  phenomena  or  direct  or  Indirect  gov- 
ernmental actions,  2S  or  more  adult  Natives 
wish  to  relocate.  Action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  these  cases  shall  be  Initiated 
by  certification  by  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
mission that  one  of  the  pertinent  criteria 
Is  met. 

B.    Land    for   Individual   Use:    Home,   Busi- 
nesses, Campsites 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  carry 
out  a  program  of  community  surveys  and 
plat  determinations  to  locate  and  define  the 
lands  occupied  by  Individuals,  groups,  in- 
stitutions, associations,  or  corporations  for 
homes,  businesses,  subsistence  campsites,  re- 
ligious, educational,  community,  charitable, 
and  other  purposes,  and  would  convey  pat- 
ent to  the  surface  estate  to  those  entitles. 
Lands  owned  or  occupied  for  private  purposes 
by  Natives  under  the  Act's  definition  should 
be  patented  to  them  as  a  grant.  Landa  oc- 
cupied by  religious,  educational,  community, 
charitable,  or  other  nonprofit  groups,  Insti- 
tutions, associations,  or  corporatloiu  should 
be  granted  to  them.  Lands  occupied  for  pri- 
vate purposes  by  others  than  Natives  should 
be  patented  to  them  at  fair  market  value. 

Native  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  to  receive  grants  of  land  under  this 
provision,  but  for  whom  the  above  condi- 
tions cannot  be  met  because  within  ten  years 
previous  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  (a) 
they  were  directly  or  indirectly  forced  by  gov- 
ernment actions  to  move  to  another  location 
where  such  lands  are  not  available  or  (b) 
the  lands  which  they  occupy  or  occupied 
have  been  patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
or  to  another  third  party,  should  receive  com- 
pensation In  lieu  of  land  which  would  other- 
wise be  granted  tinder  this  provision.  Com- 
pensation would  then  be  made  from  the 
Alaaka  Native  Compensation  Fund  upon  a 
determination  of  Its  amount  by  the  Alaska 
Native  Commission. 

C.  Community  Lands 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would,  up- 
on application  by  any  local  government  body 
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*  These  preliminary  estlmatee,  based  on 
the  1967  village  population,  take  into  ac- 
count the  existence  of  (1)  villages  where 
Indloated  aoreacea  of  federal  lands  are  un- 
available. (2)  vUlages  otherwise  Ineligible  for 
grants  of  oommunlty  lands,  and  (S)  the  fact 
that  many  Natives  do  live  outelde  ttte  eligible 
vlUagea. 


esUbllshed  under  Alaska  state  law,*  grant 
Dstent  to  the  surface  estate  of  any  lands 
remaining  within  the  townslte  withdrawals 
and  within  that  local  government  body's 
luriedlction  after  the  grant  of  land  for  in- 
dividual use.  He  would  also  transfer,  upon 
application  and  after  a  public  hearing, 
patent  to  the  surface  estate  of  lands  choeen 
bv  local  government  bodies  within  the  with- 
drawals and  outside  their  boundaries  pro- 
vided that  the  maximum  land  to  be  granted 
to  any  community  shall  be  23,040  acres. 
AlternaUve  maximum  acreage  formulas  for 
expanding  the  land  grants  are  discussed 
above  in  connecUon  with  the  townslte  with- 
drawals. The  lands  selected  should  be  con- 
tiguous except  where  separated  by  bodies  of 
water  and  should  be  in  units  corresponding 
to  a  least  civil  dIvUlon  of  one-quarter  sec- 
tions. 

Where  more  than  one  local  government 
body  makee  application  for  grant  of  the  same 
latMls,  and  the  disputants  comprise  more 
than  one  level  of  local  government  under 
state  law,  title  should  be  granted  to  the 
smaUest  unit  of  government.  Where  the  lands 
In  dUpute  are  ouUlde  the  political  bound- 
aries of  all  the  disputants,  the  determination 
would  be  made,  after  a  public  hearing,  by 
the  Alaska  Native  Commission. 
D.  Mineral  Rights 
The  mineral  esUte  beneath  the  lands  con- 
veyed to  Individuals,  associations^  or  com- 
munities under  this  provision  would  be 
granted  to  the  Alaska  Native  Development 
(Corporation.  Sale  or  transfer  of  these  mineral 
rights  would  not  be  permitted,  however,  ex- 
cept to  the  United  States  or  to  the  State  of 
Alaaka.  A  similar  restriction  now  exists  re- 
garding the  mineral  rights  on  public  lands 
selected  by  the  state. 

E.  Residual  Lands  Within  the  Withdrawals 
Lands  within  the  townslte  withdrawals  not 
conveyed  to  Individuals,  associations,  or  local 
governing  bodies  would  be  managed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  would  be 
open  to  settlement  and  occupation  under 
regulations   and    procedures   established    by 


•  These    provisions    are    expected    to    -n- 
courage  the  formation  of  fourth -class  cities 
under  Alaska  law.  The  present  laws  govern- 
ing the  formation  of  municipal  corporations 
Involve:    (1)    a  peUtlon  with  the  signature 
and  resident  address  of  ten  adult  permanent 
inhabitants  of  the  village,   (2)    class  of  city 
proposed.  (3)  the  name,  (4)  maps  and  docu- 
ments required  by  the  Local  Affairs  Agency. 
To  qualify  as  a  fourth-class  city,  the  village 
may  be  Incorporated  If  It  Is  not  part  of  an 
organized  borough,   or  within  ten  miles  of 
an  Incorporated  city  or  five  miles  of  an  or- 
ganized borough,  and  has  at  least  25  perma- 
nent inhabitants  of  voting  age.  These  must 
reside  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from 
a  designated  central  point.  The  costs  of  In- 
corporation of  a  village  are  to  be  borne  by 
the  sUte.  The  petlUon  U  reviewed  by  the 
Local  Affairs  Agency,  and  the  report  of  Its 
findings  made  to  the  Local  Boundary  Com- 
mission, who  Is  charged  with   the   respon- 
sibility of  holding  a  public  bearing  on  the 
Incorporation    proposal    and    approving    or 
refusing  the  petlUon  for  Incorporation.  Upon 
approval,  an  elecUon  Is  held  In  the  proposed 
city  to  determine  whether  the  voters  desire 
incorporation.  Congress  may  wish  to  Inquire 
of  the  state  to  propose  a  more  simplified 
procedure  for  the  Incorporation  of  fourth- 
class    ciUes.    The    present    procedure    la    no 
more    complicated,    however,    than    U    the 
procedure  under  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act.   It   has   the   merit   of   bringing   viable 
villages  Into  the  state  governmental  system 
and   of   avoiding   raclaUy   defined   forma   of 
land  ownership.  However,  it  doee  Interpoee 
a  condition  upon  the  granting  of  patent  to 
community  lands  which  may  result  in  the 
continuation  of  a  met  In  thoee  areas  which 
cannot   qualify   as  fotirth-class   cities. 
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the  Alaska  Native  CJommlsslon.  These  rules 
and  procedures  would  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
criminate between  Native  persons  and  others 
except  that  a  requirement  may  be  allowed 
that  lands  occupied  by  Natives  be  conveyed 
to  them  as  a  grant  and  that  non-Natives 
m\ut  pay  fair  market  value. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  man- 
age the  resources  of  the  withdrawals  and 
deposit  any  revenues  derived  from  their  leas- 
ing or  sale  or  from  the  sale  of  lands  within 
the  withdrawals  Into  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
pensation Fund. 

All  lands  within  the  withdrawals  not 
patented,  nor  In  process  of  patent,  to  Indi- 
viduals, associations,  or  local  governing 
bodies  ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act,  would  be  returned  to  their  previous 
status. 

P.  Isolated  Homesltes 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  au- 
thorized, upon  application  from  Alaska  Na- 
tives 19  years  of  age  or  older  whose  primary 
place  of  residence  Is  outside  the  limits  of 
the  townslte  withdrawals,  to  grant  patent 
to  the  surface  estate  of  one  quarter  section, 
the  mineral  estate  remaining  with  the 
United  States. 

O.  Hunting,  Fishing.  Trapping,  and  Other 
Subsistence  Campsites 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  grant  patent  to  the  surface  of 
any  public  lands  used  by  Native  Individuals, 
families,  groups  of  families,  or  village  com- 
munities who  have  historically  used  such 
sites  for  the  harvest  of  fish,  wildlife,  berries, 
fuel,  or  other  products  of  the  land  (1)  In 
five-acre  grants  for  each  subsistence-use 
campsite  located  apart  from  the  campsite  of 
any  other  applicant;  (2)  In  forty-acre  grants 
where  the  Juxtaposition  of  applicant  camp- 
sites are  In  such  a  proximity  as  to  preclude 
the  practical  granting  of  five  acres,  and  it  la 
In  the  Interest  of  Native  applicants  or  the 
government  to  pass  title  on  a  tract  larger 
than  five  acres  and,  further,  to  subdivide  the 
plat  of  said  forty  acres  In  accordance  with 
lot  sizes  predicated  on  actual  use  and  need; 
or  (3)  In  grants  of  larger  tracts  where  In- 
dividuals can  establish  historic  occupancy 
and  use  of  those  tracts.  Pending  final  patent, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  grant 
use  permits  to  these  sites. 


H.  Lands  for  Reindeer  Husbandry 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
grant  patent  to  the  surface  estate,  with  the 
United  States  reUlnlng  title  to  mlneraU, 
from  any  federal  land  currency  leased,  per- 
mitted, or  used  for  reindeer  management 
purposes.  Including  summer  and  winter 
range  facilities  and  Intervening  line  camps, 
up  to  a  total  of  2.660  acres  to  each  bona  fide 
reindeer  husbandryman,  family,  or  village 
community  reindeer  association,  or  village 
community  governing  body  practicing  rein- 
deer management.  These  lands  would  not  be 
in  lieu  of  other  rights — homesltes,  campsites, 
etc. — under  the  Act. 

I.  Priorities 
The  townslte  withdrawals  and  the  grant  of 
isolated  homesltes,  subsistence  campeitee, 
and  reindeer  management  lands  would  be 
subject  to  valid  existing  rl^ta  but  would 
generally  take  precedence  over  other  appro- 
prtaUons  including  mineral  lease  applications 
and  state  selections.  Where  the  United 
States,  or  the  State  of  Alaska  under  a  man- 
agement agreement  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  sUte-selected  lands,  has  ex- 
ecuted a  mineral  or  other  lease,  or  a  timber 
sale  contract,  that  lease  or  sale  would  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  by  the  original 
agency  for  the  life  of  the  contract,  with  the 
proceeds,  less  administrative  costs,  paid  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation. 
Within  the  townslte  withdrawals,  the  order 
of  precedence  should  be  as  follows:  land  for 
IndlTld^oal  use,  subsistence  campsites,  com- 
munity lands.  Outside  the  townslte  with- 
drawals,   the   priority    should    be:    Isolated 


homesltes,  subsistence  campsites,  lands  for 
reindeer  husbandry,  and  appropriation  under 
other  laws. 

IV.  Protection  of  subsistence  resources 
Legislative  Jurisdiction  over  fish  and  wild- 
life, except  migratory   birds,  passed   to  the 
SUte  of  Alaska  with  sUtehood,  but  the  fed- 
eral  government  retains  control  over  entry 
upon  federal  lands.  While  the  management 
of  subsistence  blotlc  resources  ultimately  de- 
pends upon  the  state,  there  Is  a  partial  fed- 
eral  remedy  available   for  the  depletion   of 
local  subsistence  resources  as  the  result  of 
pressure  from  nonresident  sports  or  commer- 
cial hunters,  fishermen,  or  trappers.  We  pro- 
pose that  upon  petition  by  residents  of  a 
locality  and  after  a  public  hearing,  or  upon 
petition  by  the  SUte  of  Alaska  Department 
of  Pish  and  Game,  the  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior may  determine  that  an  emergency  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  the  depletion  of  subsist- 
ence blotlc  resources  In  a  given  locality  and 
may  thereupon  delimit  and  declare  an  area 
which  will  be  closed  to  entry  for  hunting, 
fishing,   or  trapping   except   by  residents   of 
that  area  for  subsistence  purposes.  In  order 
to  preclude  the  establishment  of  permanent 
reservations,  a  maximum  duration  of  these 
closures  should  be  limited  to  two  or  three 
years  and  should  not  be  renewable  without 
a    new    public    hearing.    StilUble    penalties 
should  be  provided  for  violation  and  should 
allow  confiscation  of  gear,  vehicles,  boats,  or 
aircraft  used  In  the  violation. 

It   Is   obvious   that   this   provision   is    In- 
adequate to  protect  completely  subsUtence 
blotlc  resources  and  their  habitat  and  that 
major  responsibility  in  this  area  lies  with 
the   sUte.   Congress   may  wish   to  question 
the  sUte  as  to  Its  intentions  In  this  regard. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  does,  how- 
ever, have  authority  under  present  laws  to 
furnish    additional    hablUt    protection    by 
means  of  land  classification.  Rural  Natives 
themselves  also  have  machinery  under  Alaska 
sUte    law    to    organize    area-wide    l>orough 
govemmenta  which   would   have   the   power 
to  regulate  land  use  through  zoning.  Since 
organization  of  a  borough  requires  assump- 
tion of  the  educational  function.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  among  the  predominantly  Native 
regions  of  the  sUte  only  the  Arctic   Slope 
(Barrow     election     district)     or     Northwest 
Alaska  (Barrow,  Kobuk,  and  Nome  elections 
districts   together)    now   has   sufficient  eco- 
nomic   activity    to   support    the    mandatory 
functions  of  borough  government.  One  ob- 
jective  and   outcome   of   the   compensation 
provisions  of  the  Act  might,  however,  be  to 
give  rural  Alaska,  which  is  largely  coincident 
with  Native  Alaska,  additional  financial  re- 
sources to  assist  m  supporting  Its  own  self- 
government  functions. 

V.  Alaska  native  compensation  fund 
The  Act  wotUd  establish  in  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury  an  Alaska  Native  Compen- 
sation Fund  to  provide  a  depository  for 
monies  appropriated  in  compensaUon  lor 
lands  Uken,  revenues  from  the  sales  of  lands, 
and  from  sale  or  lease  of  resources  on  un- 
distributed portions  of  the  townslte  re- 
serves, and  Interest  accruing  to  these  monies. 
PaymenU  would  be  made  from  the  fund 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Indi- 
viduals in  compensation  for  lands  used  and 
occupied  by  them,  and  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Development  Corporation  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act. 


VI.  Compensation  for  lands  previously  taken 
An  Initial  compensation  of  $100  million 
would  be  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
Congrees  and  paid  Into  the  Alaska  Native 
Compensation  Fund.  The  rationale  for  the 
sum  of  $100  mlUlon  as  monetary  compensa- 
tion can  be  found  by  assigning  a  value  of 
a  little  more  than  $1  an  acre  to  Native  rights 
In  the  lands  already  withdrawn  for  other 
purposes  by  the  federal  government  and 
those  already  selected  by  the  SUte  of  Alaska. 
It  would  be  preferable  if  this  amount  were 
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inunedlately  appropriated:  but.  If  Congress 
for  flacal  reaaons  should  prefer  to  extend  the 
appropriation  over  ten  years,  It  should  be 
kept  In  mind  that  a  present  value  of  tlOO 
million.  If  granted  In  ten  equal  annual  pay- 
ments commencing  at  the  present  and  dis- 
counted at  S'/^  percent,  would  require  appro- 
priations of  slightly  more  than  913  million 
per  year. 

VII.  Compensation  for  rights  extinguished 
by  this  legislation 
The  premise  of  the  recommendations 
which  follow  Is  that  Alaska  Natives  have  a 
substantial  claim  upon  all  the  lands  of 
Alaska  by  virtue  of  their  aboriginal  occu- 
pancy, and  thereby  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
claim  some  share  of  their  present  and  fu- 
ture commercial  value.  There  has  never  been 
a  precise  definition  of  these  claims  or  of 
what  they  mean  in  the  context  of  an  economy 
and  legal  institutions  far  removed  from  the 
Natives'  original  use  of  the  land.  The  Inten- 
tion of  the  specific  provisions  suggested  Is 
to  extinguish  all  claim  based  on  aboriginal 
occupancy  and.  In  compensation  for  this,  to 
grant  Natives  a  precisely  defined  legal  claim 
upon  the  value  of  the  lands  In  modern  so- 
ciety. 

Congress  might  attempt  to  estimate  the 
market  value  of  the  remaining  public  do- 
main in  Alaska  or  the  capitalized  value  of 
Its  expected  future  net  produce,  and  provide 
for  Authorization  and  appropriation  to 
Alask^' Natives  of  a  specified  proportion  of 
this  value  from  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Determining  the  proper  amount  would,  how- 
ever, be  an  enormously  dlfRcult  task,  and  the 
political  and  fiscal  problems  Involved  In  a 
large  cash  settlement  might  be  Insuperable. 
The  most  practical  approach,  therefore.  Is 
one  tied  directly  to  the  actual  commercial 
yield  of  the  land  Itself.  What  Is  recom- 
mended Is  a  settlement  somewhere  In  the 
order  of  10  percent  of  the  present  value  of 
these  resources,  which  amount  Is  to  come 
from  the  actual  yield  from  the  resources  of 
Alaska's  public  domain  Itself  without  any 
specific  disbursement  from  the  Treasury.  U 
possible,  the  best  settlement  would  be  one 
which  does  not  cause  additional  problems 
for  the  State  of  Alaska's  land-selection  pro- 
gram, nor  Institutionalize  conflicts  of  in- 
terest between  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
Federal  government  or  between  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  preferred  approach  Is  to  make  no 
grant  of  lands  In  compensation  but  to  pro- 
vide roughly  a  10  percent  share  of  the  reve- 
nue Income  from  all  lands  over  a  ten-year 
period  with  a  celling  of  •100  million  In  any 
one  year,  leaving  to  Congress  the  option  of 
continuing  this  share  beyond  the  ten  years 
If  the  total  revenues  produced  are  deter- 
mined to  have  been  inadequate.  (At  a  6'i 
percent  discount  rate,  the  present  value  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  a  constant  income  stream  is 
46  5  (>ercent  of  the  present  value  of  the  same 
Income  stream  In  perpetuity.)  The  adTan- 
tage  of  this  approach  Is  that  It  preserves  the 
principle  of  public  ownership  of  land  not 
used  for  actual  occupation  and  particularly 
of  the  mineral  estate,  and  that  It  requires 
the  minimum  modification  of  or  addition  to 
present  land  laws.  It  is  an  unsatisfactory 
approach,  however,  unless  It  deals  with  two 
particularly  serious  difficulties: 

( 1 1  The  State  of  Alaska  is  entitled  to  se- 
lect the  remainder  of  approximately  103  mil- 
lion acres  from  the  vacant  and  unappropri- 
ated public  domain  In  Alaska  and  has  under- 
standably expressed  the  Intention  of  select- 
ing the  commercially  most  valuable  lands. 
When  the  present  temporary  withdrawal 
Is  lifted,  the  potential  revenue-producing  ca- 
pacity of  federal  lands  in  Alaska  will  be  rap- 
Idly  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  Its  present  value. 
The  state's  Incentive  to  select  lands  of  com- 
mercial mineral  value  is  now  diluted  by  the 
90  percent  share  It  presently  receives  of  the 
revenues  from  mineral  lease*  on  federal  lands 
In  the  state,  and  by  the  dependency  of  fed- 


eral highway-aid  formulas  on  the  proportion 
of  federal  land  within  the  state's  boundaries. 
Reserving  to  the  Natives,  however,  an  addi- 
tional share  of  the  revenues  from  federal 
lands  in  Alaska  will,  by  reducing  the  state's 
share  of  those  revenues,  give  the  state  an 
additional  Incentive  for  selection.  These  two 
considerations  will,  unless  offset  by  some 
formula  in  effect  giving  the  Natives  a  share 
of  revenues  on  lands  patented  to  the  state 
after  the  lifting  of  the  freeze,  both  make  the 
revenues  available  for  compensation  for  Na- 
tive claims  grossly  Inadequate,  .ind  will  create 
a  continuing  direct  conflict  of  Interests  be- 
tween the  Nstlvea  and  the  state. 

(3)  Potential  revenues  available  for  shar- 
ing with  Alaska  Natives  are  serloiuly  dissi- 
pated or  reduced  by  two  provisions  of  the 
general  mining  laws  and  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act:  (at  free  access  to  loca table  minerals 
and  (b)  the  requirement  of  noncompetitive 
leaalng  in  the  absence  of  a  "known  geological 
structure."  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  defined  "known  geological  structure" 
moat  narrowly:  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  it 
has  meant  existence  of  a  producing  well.  The 
lifting  of  the  temporary  withdrawal  may  re- 
quire the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cept applications  and  to  grant  noncompeti- 
tive leases  on  most  of  the  presently  valuable 
public  domain  in  Alaska,  at  the  probable 
sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
potential  lease  bonuses  This  situation.  Inci- 
dentally, also  gives  the  State  of  Alaslca  an 
additional  Incentive  to  select  lands  of  poten- 
tial mineral  Interest  In  order  to  avoid  the 
kMs  of  bonus  revenues. 

Unless  the  legislation  deals  with  both 
these  problems,  it  Is  unlikely  that  a  rev- 
enue-sharing provision  on  the  remaining  fed- 
eral lands  of  Alaska  would  actually  produce 
enough  Income,  particularly  in  the  first  ten 
years,  to  approach  the  amount  required  for 
a  fair  and  adequate  compensation  for  the 
Native  rights  extinguished  under  the  legisla- 
tion. The  provisions  suggested  below  at- 
tempt to  offset  some  of  these  dlfflcultles:  In 
addition,  to  provide  a  higher  likelihood  that 
adequate  sums  would  become  available,  the 
suggestions  attempt  to  provide  for  sharing 
from  a  variety  of  revenue  sources.  If  It  Is  not 
leglstatl-  ely  feasible  to  deal  with  both  the 
fundamental  problems  mentioned  above  and 
to  provide  several  kinds  of  revenue  source. 
we  must  reluctantly  move  to  a  less  preferable 
form  of  compensation— rights  in  tlie  land 
Itself. 

V///.  Preferred  form  of  compensation — share 
of  Federal   revenues 
A.  Leasable  Minerals 

In  accepting  applications  for  mineral 
leases  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  in 
Alaska,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
should  be  directed  to  publicize  the  filing  of 
all  lease  applications  and  to  Interpret  the  fil- 
ing of  any  other  application  on  the  same 
land  within  sixty  days  after  publication  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
"known  geological  structure"  as  required 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  If  this  Is  not 
feasible,  other  provisions  should  be  made  to 
assure  competitive  leasing  of  all  leftsable 
minerals  In  which  there  Is  evidence  of  com- 
petitive interest,  particularly  In  that  por- 
tion of  Masks  north  of  the  68th  parallel, 
whose  potential  lease  bonuses  are  necessary 
to  any  settlement  of  adequate  magnitude. 

Ten  percent  of  the  revenues  (bonuses, 
rentals,  and  royalties)  during  the  life  of  the 
Act  should  be  deposited  into  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Compensation  Fund.  This  portion  would 
be  deducted  before  calculating  the  State  of 
Alaska's  share  of  these  same  revenues  under 
the  Statehood  Act. 

B.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 

Congress  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

the   Interior,   with   the   concurrence   of   the 

Secretary  of  Defense,  to  oi>en  Naval  Petroleiun 

Reserve  No.  4  for  competitive  mineral  leasing. 

Ten  percent  ot  the  revenues  obtained  from 


mineral  leases  on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4  would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  to 
oover  administrative  costs.  Of  the  remaining 
revenues,  48  percent  of  the  total  up  to  a  total 
of  960  million  would  t>e  returned  to  the 
Treasury  to  compensate  the  government  (or 
the  expenses  of  past  exploration  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Navy.  The  remainder  of 
the  revenues  would  be  deposited  Into  the 
Alaska  Native  Compensation  Fund. 

C  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Minerals 
Ten  percent  of  the  revenues  received  by 
the  United  biates  from  mineral  leases  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  adjoining  Alask.'t 
during  the  life  of  the  Act  would  be  deposited 
Into  the  Alaska  Native  Compensation  Fund 

D.  Locatable  Minerals 

A  royalty  of  5  percent  of  their  value  at 
the  mine  would  be  collected  on  the  extraction 
of  locatable  minerals  from  mining  claims  on 
federal  lands  In  Alaska,  Including  mines 
patented  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  Authority  might  be  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  renegotiate  this  rate 
downward  on  a  showing  that  the  mine's  op- 
erating costs,  including  the  royalty,  exceed 
Its  operating  revenues. 

Ten  percent  of  the  revenues  from  this 
royalty  would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
to  cover  administrative  costs,  and  the  re- 
mainder should  be  deposited  into  the  Alaska 
Native  Compensation  F^ind. 

E.  Surface  Resources 

Ten  percent  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  sale  of  surface  resources  on  federal  lands 
In  Alaska  would  be  deposited  Into  the  Alaska 
Native  Compensation  Fund.  This  proportion 
would  'o«  deducted  before  calculating  the 
state's  share  of  these  revenues. 

P.  Credit  for  Revenues  From  Lands  Selected 
by  the  State  of  Alaska 

An  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
revenues  from  sale  of  or  mineral  leases  on 
lands  patented  from  the  public  domain  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  after  December  31,  1968, 
and  collected  by  the  state  or  accruing  to  it 
during  the  ten  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  wotild  be  deducted  from  the 
monies  paid  during  that  period  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Alaska  as  its  share  of 
mineral  revenues  on  public  lands  In  Alaska. 
and  as  federal  grants  In  aid  to  the  State  or 
Alaska.  The  same  amount  would  be  deposited 
by  the  United  States  into  the  Alaska  Native 
Compensation  Fund.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision would  be  to  deposit  Into  the  Fund,  in 
effect  from  state  sources,  an  amount  approxi- 
mating the  amount  which  would  be  de- 
posited had  these  lands  not  been  patented 
to  the  state,  without  In  any  way  altering  the 
land-selection  process  as  such. 

A  table  U  attached  showing  the  respective 
revenue  shares  of  the  United  States  the  Stat? 
of  Alaska,  and  the  Alaska  Native  Compensa- 
tion Fund,  under  present  law  and  under  ihc 
above  proposals. 

IX.  Alternative  compensation  package — 
Rights  in  land 

If  for  legislative  or  administrative  reasons 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  above  package 
should  not  be  feasible — particularly  the  por- 
tions concerning  leasable  minerals  and  lands 
patented  to  the  state  after  December  .11. 
1968 — we  propose  a  solution  based  upon 
grants  of  rights  In  land  as  such.  In  keepins: 
with  the  proposition  that  the  intention  oi 
this  portion  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide 
compensation  (not  land  for  occupation,  nor 
protection  of  subsistence  resources),  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  vast  bulk  of  the 
presently  expected  commercial  value  of  pub- 
lic domain  in  Alaska  resides  In  its  mineral 
estate,  we  see  no  compelling  reason  to  trans- 
fer to  Alaska  Natives  under  this  Iteadtng 
surface  management  of  large  amounts  of 
land.  Two  alternative  mechanisms  are  sug- 
gested: the  grant  of  specific  sections  out 
of  each  eligible  township,  and  a  right  of 
selection. 
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Propossd  siMres.  Issdi  patsnM 
Is  SMi  sfttc  tSadhw  diti  «(  set 


LMMbh  mlMrtls:  United  Ststas,  10  per- 
cent; Stit«,  90  pereent 

Outtf  torrtinentil  Sliett:  UnJtwl  Stites,  100 
p«rc*nL 

locilibl*  mincriis :  No  rsveniM 

NPR  No.  4:  Not  open  to  lsuin(or  locition. .. 

Suilice  roourcn:  Unitod  States,  7S  pw- 
cent;Stito,  2Sp«rcanL 


Nativa,   10  psnsnt;  Unttsd  States,  9 

psrcsnt;  Steto,  81  percent 
Nstivet,  10  psreint;  UniM  Ststot,  90 

percent 
Nstim,  90  ptrewrt;  United  Stotn,  10 

percsst;  (et  new  5  pertsnt  royilty). 
United  Stttei,  55  parcent,  ■  10  pereent; 

Natives  45  pareent,  « 90  perc«it 
Natives,  10  percent:  United  Statai,  67.5 

percent:  State,  22.5  percanL 


Natives.  10  percant;  SUta,  90  parcMrt. 

Not  applicable. 

Natives.  90  percesi:  State,  10  percsnl; 

(ot  n«w  5  parcant  royalty). 
Not  applicable. 

Natives,  10  percent:  Stale,  90  percent 


I  Alter  United  States  rscaivei  J6l,100,00a 

A.  Variant  1 — Specific  Sections 
The  subsurface  estate  of  all  vacant  and  un- 
appropriated public  lands  in  sections  1,  6, 
31  and  36  of  each  township  in  Alaska  would 
be  patented  to  the  Alaska  Native  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  In  addition  to  vacant  and 
unappropriated  public  lands,  the  correspond- 
ing sections  should  also  be  granted  In  any 
withdrawal  vacated  by  this  Act  or  reservation 
abolished  by  this  Act.  Title  to  the  mineral 
estate  In  the  correKpondlni?  section  of  the 
following  withdrawals  would  also  be  granted 
subject  to  the  provision  that  the  management 
of  mineral  development  on  these  lands  and 
the  regulation  thereof  should  be  retained 
by  the  government  and  shall  be  permitted 
only  where  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  federal  withdrawal:  (1)  national  forests, 
(2)  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  (3)  wild- 
life refuges  and  ranges. 

The  surface  estate  of  public  domain  lands 
so  granted  should  remain  subject  to  appro- 
priation under  all  procedures.  Including  selec- 
tion by  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  which  these 
lands  would  other^^•lse  be  subject. 

These  grants  of  the  mineral  estate  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation 
would  be  subject  to  existing  rights  but  would 
take  precedence  over  all  other  forms  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  same  qualifications  and 
restrictions  as  with  the  land  granted  for  oc- 
cupancy and  use. 

B.  Variant  2 — Native  Land  Selection 
Since  land  of  commercial  mineral  value  In 
Alaska  la  very  unevenly  distributed,  the  val- 
ue which  would  be  conveyed  by  the  right  of 
land  selection  would  be  far  greater  on  a  per 
acre  basis  than  would  the  grant  of  specific 
sections    throughout    the    state.    While    the 
grant  of  mineral  rights  to  four  sections  In 
each  township  can  be  expected  to  approach 
in  value  exactly  one-iUnth  of  tiie  total  min- 
eral   value    of    all    the    eligible    lands    (and 
probably  somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  commercial  value  thereof) , 
no  such  statement  can  be  made  with  confi- 
dence about  the  right  to  select  mineral  rights 
under  any  given  number  of  acres.  The  num- 
ber of   acres   chosen  must   In  any  case   be 
whoUy  arbitrary,  but  it  Is  no  more  arbitrary 
than  our  suggestion  that  the  value  of  aborigi- 
nal rights  In  the  remaining  public  domain 
amounts   to   about   10   percent   of   its   total 
value.   With  these  reservations  in  mind,  a 
right  of  selection  amounting  to  the  mineral 
estate  beneath  5  million  acres  Is  suggested. 
This    contrasts    with    the    state's    selection 
rights   of   approximately    100   million   acres. 
Tills  selection  right  should,  for  one  or  two 
years,   take   precedence  over   state  selection 
and   all   other  forms   of  appropriation,   and 
after  that  time  be  coequal  with  the  state's 
selection  rights  on  a  "first  come,  first  served" 
basis.  Its  adequacy  will,  as  in  the  previous 
two  altemativet,  depend  on  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  take*  effect  before  land*  pre*- 
cntly  under  application  for  selection  by  the 
state,  iTiclvding  those  at  the  state  of  tenta- 
tive approval,  are  patented  to  the  state,  and 
before  mineral  leases  presently  applied  for 
are  granted. 

The  legislation  should  provide  for  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Cor- 
poration to  select  land  presentiy  under  fed- 


eral mineral  lease  but  with  the  provision  that 
existing  leases  shall  continue  to  i>e  managed 
during  their  life  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  revenues,  less  administrative 
costs,  accruing  thereto  paid  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Development  Corporation. 

The  right  of  land  selection  would  expire 
ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
X.  Alaska  Native  Development  Corp. 

We  have  chosen  to  recommend  that  com- 
pensation for  lands  taken  be  made  on  a 
statewide  basis  except  those  actually  oc- 
cupied lands  which  can  clearly  be  Identified 
with  particular  Individuals.  Compensation  to 
IndlvlduaU,  villages,  or  regional  groups  In 
terms  of  specific  lands  or  shares  of  revenues 
from  resources  on  specific  lands  would  un- 
doubtedly make  some  IndlvlduaU  very 
wealthy  but  wovild  result  In  little  benefit  to 
greater  numbers  of  Natives.  Since  the  com- 
mercial value  of  particular  lands  in  Alaska 
Is  only  accidentally  related  to  past  and  pres- 
ent aboriginal  occupancy  and  use,  and  since 
ability  to  manage  assets  wisely  will  vary 
widely  among,  individuals  and  vUlages,  we 
believe  that  a  stotewlde  settlement  would 
be  the  fairest  and  would  contribute  the  most 
to  the  overall  welfare  of  Alaska  Natives. 
Rights  to  this  statewide  settlement,  however, 
would  be  vested  In  individuals  through  their 
ownership  of  stock  in  an  Alaska  Native  De- 
velopment Corporation,  whose  scale  of  assets 
would  be  large  enough  to  Justify  the  em- 
ployment of  first-rate  managerial  talent. 

A.  Corporate  Charter 
The  chairman  of  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
mission should,  m  behalf  of  the  Natives  of 
Alaska,  apply  under  the  corporation  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  a  charter  for  an 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation.  The 
number  of  shares  of  common  stock  author- 
ized would  be  1  million  and  the  number  of 
shares  of  common  slock,  outstanding  would 
be  equal  to  ten  times  the  number  of  Natives 
on  the  Native  enrollment  at  the  date  of 
chartering. 

Each  enrolled  Native  would  be  given  an  In- 
terest for  life  to  ten  shares  of  common  stock 
m  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  would  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
dividends  paid  by  the  Corporation  on  that 
stock,  but  the  common  stock  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  Individual  Natives  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  chsirterlEg  en  the  baalE  of  ten 
shares  to  each  Native  person  alive  and  en- 
rolled on  that  date. 

B.  Board   of  Directors 

The  Initial  board  of  directors  would  be  one 
of  nine  members  composed  as  foUowB:  the 
chairman  of  the  Alaska  Native  Commission, 
who  shall  serve  ex  officio;  four  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  for  stag- 
gered terms;  and  four  Native  members 
elected  by  the  Natives  of  Alaska  for  stag- 
gered terms  according  to  iM«cedures  deter- 
mined by  the  Alaska  Native  Commission.  The 
terms  of  ttoo  of  the  elected  directors  would 
expire  three  yesrs  r.fter  the  date  of  charter- 
ing. At  that  time  another  election  would  be 
held  to  elect  four  new  Native  directors,  re- 
sulting m  an  elected  majority  of  an  eleven- 
man  board.  Board  members  would  not  be 
federal   employees   but  their   qualiflcaU<wi« 


■hould  follow  the  Ooansat  criteria,  and  they 
should  be  subject  to  aU  federal  requirements 
with  respect  to  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Immediately  after  the  distribution  of  com- 
mon stock  to  enrolled  Natives  at  the  end  of 
the  ten-year  period,  a  board  of  directors 
would  be  elected  by  the  Corporation's  com- 
mon stockholders  In  accordance  with  Alaska 
corporation  law. 

C.  Management  Employees 
While  the  Corporation  managerial  staff 
would  not  be  federal  employees,  during  tiie 
ten-year  period  they  would  be  subject  to 
standards  and  requirements  similar  to  those 
of  the  federal  government. 

D.  Payments  Prom  Alaska  Native 
Compensation  Fund 
The  United  States  would  pay  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Development  Corporation  on  the 
date  of  Its  chartering  and  on  the  first  day  of 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  (a)  all  monies  In 
the  Alaska  Native  Compensation  Fund  or 
(b)  $100  million,  whichever  Is  less. 

Payments  from  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
pensation Ptxnd  would  not  be  liable  for  taxes 
either  under  federal  or  state  laws. 
E.  Corporate  Powers 
The  powers  of  the  Corporation  would  in- 
clude (1)  Investment  of  monies  and  man- 
agement of  lands  or  rights  In  land  granted 
to  the  Corporation,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders;  (2)  payment  of  cash  dividends 
to  common  stockholders;  (3)  the  lending  of 
funds  to  Individuals  or  businesses  for  con- 
struction of  homes  or  for  other  development 
purposes;  (4)  loans  or  grants  of  funds  to  vil- 
lage or  regional  governing  bodies  or  regional 
or  village  Native  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  those 
regions  or  villages;  (5)  Investment  In  the 
education  of  Individual  Natives;  (6)  emer- 
gency or  charitable  grants  and  loans  to  tndl- 
vldualfe  or  communities  In  times  of  distress. 
P.   Temporary   Provisions,   Powers,   and 

Restrictions 
The  purpose  of  these  provisions  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  ten-year  period  of  transition  during 
which  the  assets  granted  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Development  Corporation  will  be  protected 
from  dissipation,  during  which  a  Native  fi- 
nancial leadership  may  be  trained,  and  dur- 
ing which  common  stockholders  In  the  Alaska 
Native  Development  Corporation  can  come 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  stock  In  the  Cor- 
poration. At  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period 
the  Corporation  will  become  an  ordinary 
business  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  Corporation's  common  stock  would  not 
be  distributed  to  stockholders  until  the  end 
of  the  ten-year  period,  but  would  be  held  in 
trust  lor  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Dividends  may  be  paid,  however,  during  this 
period  to  the  common  stockholders  of  record. 
For  a  period  of  ten  years  following  the 
chartering  of  the  Alaska  Native  Development 
Corporation,  It  may  not  distribute  In  any  one 
fiscal  year  as  the  stim  of  (a)  dividends  on 
common  stock. 


D.  Locatable  Minerals 

A  royalty  of  5  percent  of  their  value  at  the 
mine  would  be  collected  on  the  extraction 
of  locatable  minerals  from  mining  claims  on 
federal  lands  in  Alaska,  including  mines  pat- 
ented after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
Authority  might  be  given  to  the  SecreWry 
of  the  Interior  to  renegotiate  this  rate  down- 
ward on  a  showing  that  the  mine's  operating 
costs,  including  the  royalty,  exceed  its  oper- 
ating revenues. 

Ten  percent  of  the  revenues  from  this  roy- 
alty would  be  rettumed  to  the  Treasury  to 
cover  administrative  costs,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  deposited  Into  the  Alaska  Native 
Compensation  Fund. 

E.  Surface  Resources 

Ten  percent  of  the  rerennes  derived  from 
the  sale  ol  surface  resources  on  federal  lands 
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In  AloalM  would  be  depoaltcd  into  the  Alaak* 
Native  Compensation  Pund.  Thla  proportion 
would  be  deducted  before  calculating  the 
state's  share  of  these  revenues. 

F.  Credit  for  Revenue*  Prom  I<ands  Selected 
by  the  State  of  Alaska 

An  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
revenues  from  sale  of  or  minerals  leases  on 
lands  patented  from  the  public  domain  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  after  December  31,  1968. 
and  collected  by  the  state  or  accruing  to  It 
during  the  t^  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  would  be  deducted  from 
the  monies  paid  during  that  period  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Stae  of  Alaska  as  lt« 
share  of  mineral  revenues  on  public  (b) 
grants  or  charitable  contributions,  and  (c) 
unsecured  loans,  more  than  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  the  sum  of  the  Corporation's 
profits  and  additions  to  capital  from  the 
Alaska  Native  Compensation  Pund  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Por  ten  years  after  the  chartering  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation,  it 
would  be  considered  a  public  or  governmen- 
tal body  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for  and 
receiving  federal  grants  or  assistance  for 
planning  and  development  programs. 

Por  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  charter 
Ing  of  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Cor- 
poration, its  profits  shoulc  not  be  liable  for 
taxes  uBder  either  federal  or  state  corporate 
tax  law«r1>ut  would  be  liable  for  all  other 
federal,  state,  and  local  taxes  on  Its  assets 
knd  activities.  Common  stockholders  like- 
wise would  be  liable  for  personal  Income 
taxes  on  dividends  from  the  Corporation. 

During  the  ten  years  after  the  chartering 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Corpora- 
tion the  Corporation  would  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Otnce.  Ten 
years  after  the  date  of  chartering  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation  and 
after  a  final  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  a  summary  financial  report  to  the 
Congreei.  all  restrictions  and  special  powers 
and  conditions  established  under  the  Act 
would  cease,  and  the  Alaska  Native  Develop- 
ment Corporation  would  become  an  ordinary 
business  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

XI.  Review  by  Congress 
The  Alaska  Native  Conuntsslon  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  submit  to 
Congress  annual  progress  reports  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  Act.  The  authority  granted 
under  the  Act  would  expire  ten  years  from  Its 
effective  date.  The  Congress  would  review  the 
provisions  and  authority  granted  under  the 
Act.  Including  specifically  ( 1)  continuation  of 
the  emergency  closure  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  subsistence  resources:  (3)  exten- 
sion of  the  period  during  which  land  selec- 
tions may  be  made  for  use  or  occupancy  and 
(If  provided  for  In  the  legislation)  for  com- 
pensation: (3)  continuation  of  the  leasing 
ai-.d  royalty  provisions  and  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  sharing  of  royalties.  If  these 
are  part  of  the  legislation:  (4)  continuation 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Compensation  P^lnd 
and  disposition  of  monies  remaining  in  It. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
Act,  the  Alaska  Native  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  submit 
summary  reports.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  further  Congressional  action. 
Xll.  Existing  reservations 
The  Tanalna  Indians  of  the  Moquawkle 
Reservation  (Tyonek)  have  received  and  are 
continuing  to  receive  substantial  Income 
from  mineral  leasee  on  their  reservation,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
We  propose  that  these  Indians  be  granted 
the  choice  among  (a)  complete  exclusion 
from  all  other  terms  of  this  Act  and  a  grant 
to  the  existing  Tyonek  Council,  as  a  private 
organization,  of  patent  to  the  26,918  acres 
of  the  Reservation,  with  a  provision  that 
mineral  title  not  be  sold  or  transferred  except 


to  the  United  SUtea  or  to  the  State  of 
Alaska;  (b)  complete  exclusion  from  all  other 
terms  of  this  Act,  abolition  of  the  Moquawkle 
Reservation,  and  grant  of  patent  of  the  lands 
of  the  Reservation,  with  the  above  reserva- 
tions concerning  mineral  rights,  to  a  local 
government  body  organised  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Alaska:  or  (c)  abolition  of  the 
Moquawkle  Indian  Reservation  and  Inclu- 
sion of  the  Tyonek  Indians  under  all  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  In  either  of  the  first  two 
cases,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
be  aufliorlzed  to  contract  with  the  new  land 
owners  for  continued  management  of  min- 
erals on  these  lands. 

With  this  exception  and  that  of  the  An- 
nette Islands  Indian  Reservation,  the  legis- 
lation would  abolish  all  existing  Legislative, 
Executive  Order,  or  Secretarial  Reservations 
in  behalf  of  Alaska  Natives. 

XtH.    Claims    pending    be/orc    the    Indian 
Claims  Commission 

There  may  be  dIfllcuU  policy  and  legal 
questions  in  the  termination  of  claims  now 
pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. In  Chapter  VII  of  Alaska  Natives  and 
the  Land  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  most 
recent  settlement  proposals  by  their  terms 
dismissed  the  pending  claims.  But  in  order 
to  allow  as  many  decisions  as  possible  by  the 
Native  people  themselves,  they  should  be 
given  the  option  of  proceeding  under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  or  pursuing  their 
claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
The  most  dltnciUt  aspect  of  the  problem 
probably  lies  In  the  group  nature  of  the 
claims  which  have  been  filed,  whereas  what 
Is  attempted  under  these  proposals  is  to 
create  rights  in  individuals.  Unless  all  In- 
dian Clalnu  Commission  claims  are  wiped 
out  by  this  legislation,  against  their  wishes 
Individuals  may  be  bound  by  group  action 
and  prevented  from  obtaining  their  Indi- 
vidual rights  under  this  proposal. 

XIV.  The  THngit-Haida  settlement 
The  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  have  al- 
ready obtained  Judgment  from  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  appropriation  from  Congress  of 
$75  million  for  lands  taken  before  193S.  We 
propose  to  Include  the  TUnglts  and  Haldas 
In  this  Act,  but  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  the  earlier  settlement.  Including  attorneys 
fees  and  cost  of  suit,  be  credited  against 
future  compensation  paid  to  them  through 
the  machinery  of  this  Act.  One  procedure 
might  be  to  make  the  earlier  compensation 
a  lien  against  the  beneficiaries'  shares  In  the 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation.  This 
amount  would  be  withheld  from  dividends 
paid  by  the  latter.  If  dividends  credited 
against  the  Hen  had  been  insufficient  to  ful- 
fill this  requirement  when  the  Corporation 
shares  were  distributed  (ten  years  after  the 
Corporation's  chartering).  Individual  shares 
could  be  sold  or  assigned  only  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  appropriate  portion  of  the  re- 
maining lien. 

A  further  problem  arises  from  the  con- 
firmation by  the  Court  of  Claims  of  Tlingit- 
Halda  "Indian  Title"  In  about  2.6  million 
acres  of  land  In  southeast  Alaska.  Congress 
may  choose  to  give  legislative  confirmation 
to  this  Judgment  by  a  grant  in  fee  simple  of 
these  lands.  But.  inasmuch  as  the  TUnglts 
and  Haldas  have  already  received  compensa- 
tion for  lands  taken  In  the  past,  relinquish- 
ment of  "Indian  Title"  to  the  remaining 
lands,  aside  from  those  provided  for  use  and 
occupancy,  might  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  participation  in  the  statewide  compensa- 
tion settlement. 

XV.  Inclusion  of  lands  for  computation  of 
Federal  Highway  fund* 
There  is  no  apparent  Jiutlflcatlon  for  In- 
cluding lands  granted  under  this  Act  as 
federal  lands  for  computation  of  federal 
highway  funds.  The  present  aid  formula  is 
Intended  as  compensation  for  the  exemption 
from  state  and  local  taxea  of  federal  lands 


and  their  resources.  The  lands  or  rights  in 
land  transferred  under  this  Act  would  not 
be  a  large  proportion  of  federal  lands  In  the 
state  In  any  case  But  as  they  will  be  among 
the  more  valuable  of  federal  lands,  they  will 
increase  the  state's  potential  tax  base  by  a 
greater  proportion  than  they  would  decrease 
the  federal  share  of  the  state's  highway 
funds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  cleric  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Witliout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  19.  1969.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  18. 1969: 

DXPABTMENT    OP    DEFENSE 

Roger  T.  Kelley,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  Am  Fobce 

MaJ.  Gen.  Selmon  W.  Wells,  FR3991,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Duward  L.  Crow.  FR18061,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066. 
Utle  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8963,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  FR1423 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Akmy 

The  following- named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To   be   lieutenant   general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran.  031721, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Andrew  McB.  Jackson.  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 711. 


February  18,  1969 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Jack  M.  Rosoff,  Congregation 
B'nai  Israel  of  Greater  Red  Bank,  Rum- 
son.  N.J.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  L-rd,  Thou  G-d  of  Justice,  who  art 
sanctified  through  righteousness,  make 
Thy  presence  manifest  in  the  world,  arise 
In  Thy  majesty,  O  our  King,  and  let  the 
haughty  be  cast  low  because  of  Thy 
justice. 

fl*?}?'  D»yn  TB  ly  'n  o'ypn  'no  ly 

How  long,  O  G-d,  shall  the  wicked 
exult?  How  long  shall  evil  doers  prosper? 

They  bluster  Insolently ; 

They  lord  it  arrogantly; 

They  flout  Thy  will: 

They  torment  those  who  fall  into  their 
clutches;  they  oppress  without  mercy  the 
weak  and  the  defenseless ; 

They  sit  In  hiding,  conspiring  In 
secret; 

They  plan  to  betray  the  Irmocent; 

They  snatch  the  helpless  and  despair- 
ing Into  their  net; 

They  say:  "G-d  will  not  see,  He  has 
hidden  His  face." 

vcy  'n 

O  L-rd.  here  we  are.  use  us.  Inspire  us, 
O  L-rd.  to  scatter  Thine  enemies.  Inspire 
us  to  defeat  bigotry,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice. As  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  let 
them  be  driven  back.  As  wax  melts  before 
fire,  so  let  them  melt  before  the  flaune  of 
human  love,  concern,  and  determination 
of  Tliy  servants.  Give  us  courage  to 
champiOTi  the  right,  though  many  and 
powerful  be  its  foes.  Grant  us  wisdom  to 
work  diligently  to  combat  wrong  and 
evil. 

The  vision  of  the  messianic  era  makes 
us  Joyful,  it  portends  the  triumph  of 
Thy  love  when  men  shall  banish  all 
hatred  from  their  hearts  and  all 
weapons  from  their  hands,  and  unite  in 
establishing  Thy  kingdom  of  peace  and 
justice  on  earth. 
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And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  end 
of  days,  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks,  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.  For  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  G-d,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  9, 1969,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental    appropriation    for    the    fiscal 


year  ending  June   30,    1969,   and   for  other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  biUs  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  76.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon-Hie  Cho 
Young; 

S.  88.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jagir 
Singh  Randhawa; 

S.  109.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Benito  V. 
Odullo; 

S.  112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Slu: 

S.  113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mete  V. 
Altug: 

S.  127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Carlos  Suarez-Dlaz; 

S.  129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
P.  Garcia; 

S.  130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
M.  Perez-Abreu; 

S.  131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bduardo 
Pernandez-Domlnguez; 

S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jos6 
Ram6n  Fem&ndez-Oonz&lez; 

S.  147.  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Miguel 
A.  Gomez; 

S.  148.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Alfredo  Milera; 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Garcia  Plasencla; 

S.  151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fermln 
Perro; 

S.  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Jesus  Agullar  Lima; 

S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Francisco  Palmerola  Cabrera; 

S.  166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Portela  y  MargoUes; 

8. 166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aurello 
Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina; 

8. 167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Martlnl- 
ano  L.  Orta; 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BasU  Row- 
land Duncan; 

S.  266.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthiunously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Theodore  Daniel 
Van  Staveren; 

S.  319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LlUana 
Grasseschl  Boroni; 

S.  378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Rudolf 
Gross; 

8. 468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Awa- 
mura; 

S.  490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oyorgy 
Sebok; 

8. 495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marle-Loulse 
(Mary  Louise)  Pierce; 

S.  510.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Dri- 
bensky. 

8.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Baro  E^steva; 

8.  673.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose  R. 
Ouerra: 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Lamadrlz; 

8.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue; 

8.  678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Renlglo  Pabre  SoUno  (Frank  R.  S.  Fabre); 
S.  682.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rene  E. 
Montero;  and 

8.  686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Antonio  Lopez. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  16, 
United  States  Code,  section  715a,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bellmon  as  a  member  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion in  lieu  of  Mr.  Hruska,  resigned. 


DESIGNATION  AS  OFFICIAL  OBJEC- 
TORS FOR  THE  MAJORITY  FOR 
THE  CONSENT  AND  PRIVATE  CAL- 
ENDARS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  have 
designated  as  oflftcial  objectors  for  the 
majority  for  the  Consent  Calendar  the 
following  Members:  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland),  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall) . 

I  have  also  designated  as  official  objec- 
tors for  the  majority  for  the  Private 
Calendar  the  following  Members:  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland),  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Davis),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  . 


DESIGNATION  AS  OFFICIAL  OBJEC- 
TORS FOR  THE  MINORITY  FOR 
THE  CONSENT  AND  PRIVATE  CAL- 
ENDARS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks) . 

MgiGERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  the  official  objectors 
for  the  Republican  Members  for  the 
Consent  Calendar.  They  are  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: The  gentleman  from  Wsishlngton 
(Mr.  Pelly),  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  official  objec- 
tors for  the  Republican  Members  for  the 
Private  Calendar  are  to  be  as  follows: 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Duncan) ,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Brown)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt). 


LEGISLATION    CREATING    DEPART- 
MENT OF  PEACE  AND  JOINT  COM-  < 
MITTEE  OP  THE  CONGRESS  FOR 
PEACE 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  sponsoring  legislation  creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Peace  and  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Congress  for  Peace.  I 
think  there  is  one  key  reason  for  estab- 
lishing such  a  department  and  treating 
this  area  of  our  international  relations 
individually.  Very  simply,  the  reason  is 
that  one  needs  governmental  machlnei-y 
to  carry  out  a  policy  if  that  policy  Is  to 
have  some  kind  of  important  priority. 

Without  specific  machinery  to  carry 
out  an  important  policy,  we  have  policy 
as  a  b3^roduct.  It  was  not  until  we  es- 
tablished the  Arms  Control   and  Dis- 
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armament  Agency  that  we  started  on  a 
day-to-day  and  year-by-year  effort  for 
arm^  control  negotiations.  I  would  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Speaker  that  we  will  continue 
to  have  peace  policy  aa  a  byproduct  to 
the  Defense  Department  and  State  De- 
partment policy  until  we  create  the  ma- 
chinery to  work  on  peace  as  a  day-by- 
day  concern  and  as  its  only  day- by-day 
concern. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  I  realize  that  some 
may  contend  that  another  department 
would  add  further  to  the  confusion  and 
that  such  a  department  might  speak  or 
work  at  cross  purposes  with  State  or 
Defense.  That  may  well  be  so,  Indeed  let 
us  hope  that  in  some  cases  that  would 
be  so.  It  Is  very  Important  when  deal- 
ing with  the  crucial  questions  of  peace 
and  war  that  there  be  a  set  of  checks  and 
balances  within  governments.  Along  with 
developing  positive  programs  for  peace, 
this  role  of  balancing  could  be  the  most 
vital  role  of  the  Peace  Department. 


ATTACKS    ON    AMERICAN    PISHINa 
VESSEL 

.  (lir.JFASCCLL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
attack  on  an  American  fishing  vessel  by 
a  Peruvian  patrol  craft  was  a  foolhardy 
and  dangerous  act,  bound  to  further  im- 
pair the  already  strained  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

According  to  this  morning's  newspaper 
reports,  the  fishing  vessel  San  Juan  was 
hit  by  giinflre  some  50  times,  causing 
damage  estimated  at  $50,000. 

Based  on  available  information,  the 
San  Juan  was  fishing  in  international 
waters — about  50  miles  from  the  nearest 
land — when  the  incident  occurred.  Un- 
fortunately Peru,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Latin  American  countries, 
maintain  that  their  national  Jurisdiction 
over  adjacent  seas  extends  200  miles  from 
shore. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
upholds  the  12-mile  limit  for  Ashing  pur- 
poses. 

The  difference  between  these  two  posi- 
tions cannot  be  settled  by  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  by  reckless  firing  on  unarmed 
fishing  vessels. 

It  should  be  settled  at  a  conference 
table  by  reasonable  men  trying  to  find  a 
reasonable  solution  to  an  admittedly  dl£Q- 
cult  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  It  ap- 
peared that  we  were  headed  for  a  meet- 
ing between  Chile,  Peru.  Ecuador,  and 
the  UqHed  States  to  discuss  this  parti- 
cular issue.  I  would  strongly  hope  that  we 
get  back  on  that  track  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration exert  every  possible  effort 
to  have  such  a  conference  take  plade 
without  further  delay. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  GIVES 
OPPENDmO  PLANTS  A  MAJOR 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mjuta.) 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Defense  Department  awarded 
conracts  to  three  southern  textile  com- 
panies that  had  been  found  in  violation 
of  Federal  regulations  barring  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard 
ordered  the  awarding  of  these  contracts. 
He  stated  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
companies  that  *.hey  would  act  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices. 

The  companies  are  Dan  River  Mills, 
Burlington  Industries  and  J.  P  Stevens. 
Inc.  All  three  have  plants  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Contracts  are  for  uniform  cloth, 
and  total  $9.4  million. 

Under  the  Johnson  administration,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  ruled 
against  these  contract  awards  to  the 
named  companies.  His  ruling  was  based 
on  their  noncompliance  with  antidis- 
crimination regulations.  That  opinion 
was  shared  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's OflBce  of  Contract  Compliance, 
charged  with  enforcement  of  a  Federal 
executive  order  on  equal  opportunity  in 
employment. 

No  word  has  been  released  of  what 
specific  reforms  were  promised  Mr.  Pack- 
ard in  order  to  gain  these  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  astounded  by  this 
action.  It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of 
these  companies.  J.  P.  Stevens.  Inc..  is 
one  of  the  most  notorious  union-hating 
firms  in  the  United  States.  Its  record  of 
intimidation  and  fierce  resistance  to  la- 
bor would  do  the  last  century  proud. 
Hating  unionization  with  a  passion,  it 
has  been  guilty  of  the  worst  possible  be- 
havior on  innumerable  occasions.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
cited  it  again  and  again  for  such  activi- 
ties. 

My  hopes  for  at  least  a  fair  Republi- 
can administration  have  been  tested  by 
this  latest  revelation,  and  my  colleagues 
and  I  will  be  watchful  for  further  lapses 
Into  the  past  practices  of  rewarding 
those  who  flout  the  constitutional  rights 
of  others. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  INTEREST 
RATES  ON  SERIES  E  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 

<Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  increase  the 
interest  rates  paid  on  series  E  Govern- 
ment bonds  to  5  percent.  The  current 
rates  on  this  type  of  Government  security 
are  unrealistic  and  in  my  opinion 
penalize  the  small  Investor. 

E  bond  buyers  get  a  mere  4.25  percent 
after  7  years,  while  the  big  financiers 
and  investors  who  can  buy  Federal  secu- 
rities in  blocks  of  $5,000  or  more,  are 
realizing  6  and  7  percent  return  on  their 
investment  today. 

The  E  bond  purchases  have  been  going 
out  of  favor  with  the  American  public, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  January 
alone  cashing  In  of  E  bonds  exceeded  pur- 
chases by  $61  million.  When  people  are 
cashing  in  more  bonds  than  they  are 


buying,  it  certainly  indicates  that  the 
program  needs  a  change.  The  current 
"Freedom  Shares"  program,  which  re- 
quires purchase  of  E  bonds  before  the 
higher  interest  shares  can  be  bought,  has 
been  largely  unsuccessful.  An  increase  to 
5  percent  on  interest  paid  to  purchasers 
of  E  bonds — which  can  be  purchased  In 
amounts  as  small  as  $17.50,  as  you 
know— would  bring  the  rate  more  in  line 
with  current  bank  interest  rates. 

I  should  say.  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  Americans  who  have  been  buying 
E  bonds  for  patriotic  reasons  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  spendorama  that  has 
marked  the  past  8  years,  and  caused  the 
Government  to  go  into  the  market  to 
borrow  so  heavily.  The  best  spur  to  bond 
sales  will  come  when  there  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self Intends  to  get  its  fiscal  house  in  order. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FATHER  HESBURGH  IS  TAKING 
RIGHT  TACK  AGAINST  CAMPUS 
DISTURBANCES 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CEHDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  Father  Hesburgh, 
the  president  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
for  stating  in  no  uncertain  tei°ms  that  he 
is  not  going  to  allow  any  of  these  ''.ampus 
radicals  to  upset  Notre  Dame  University. 
He  said  very  clearly  they  would  be  given 
15  minutes  to  meditate  and  5  minutes  to 
change  their  minds,  and  if  they  cariled 
their  nonsense  on  after  that,  they  would 
be  expelled. 

I  think  Father  Hesburgh  Is  taking  Just 
exactly  the  right  position.  If  more  of  our 
heads  of  colleges  and  universities  would 
take  the  same  stand,  maybe  we  could 
restore  order  to  the  campuses  of  our 
countiy. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  PER- 
MISSION FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4214,  COMMUNICATIONS  SATEL- 
LITE ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R.  4214,  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act,  and  such  other  re- 
ports as  they  may  desire  to  submit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  is  it  the  Intention 
to  program  this  legislation  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
crentleman  fr<»n  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  may  I  ad- 
vise Members  that  the  disUngulshed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
call  up  various  Investigative  authority 
resolutions  tomorrow,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Staggers) 
has  advised  me  he  would  ask  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  up  H.R.  4214,  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act.  on  tomor- 

row. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  resolutions  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  the  biU  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
will  be  on  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  (Ejection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  lists  referred  to  follow: 
committee  on  Rules:  February  18.  to  con- 
sider the  following  reeolutlons : 

H.  Ree.  143.  Investigative  authority.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs; 

H   Bee    181,  investigative  authority.  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaherles; 

H.  R«".  200,  Investigative  authority,  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor; 

H  Ree.  192,  Investigative  authority.  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics; 

H.  Res.  127,  Investigative  authority,  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture; 

H.  Res.  189.  investigative  authority,  com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Worlts;  and 

H  Ree.  162,  invesUgatlve  authority,  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  10:30  a.m., 

H-313.  Capitol.  

committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: HJl.  4214.  Communications  SatelUte 
Act.  

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  WYDUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order   that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoUNo.  15) 

Anderson,  lU.     Hollfleld  Passman 

Arends  Howard  Pelly 

Barrett  Jones,  Ala.  Powell 

BeU  Kuyltendall  QulUen 

Burton,  Utah     Landgrebe  Rlegle 

Carey  Ijong,  La.  Rosenthal 

Casey  Long,  Md.  Roudebush 

Ciarlc  Lujan  Rumsfeld 

Davis.  Oa.  Lulcens  Ruppe 

Delaner  McFall  Sandman 

Diggs  istacdonald.  Scheuer 

Evins.  Tenn.  Mass.  f'^^'f^  ,., 

Feigiian  Mailllard  Smith.  Calll. 

Flynt  Matsunaga  Stubblefleld 

Ford.  Moss  Sullivan 

WiUiam  D.       Murphy,  N.Y.  Teauge,  Calif. 

Gettys  Myers  UdaU 

Gray  Nichols  Waldle 

Green,  Oreg.       OHara  Watte 
Hagan                 O'Neal,  Qa. 

Heckler,  Mass.    Ottlnger 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  372 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum. 
By  unanimous  consent,  further  pit)- 

ceedlngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

wlth- 
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CONSUMPTION  TAXES  ON  OILSEED 
PRODUCTS  IMPOSED  BY  EEC 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  po- 
sition of  Congress  in  opposition  to  the 
imposition  of  consumption  taxes  on  oil- 
seed products  by  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

The  EEC  is  giving  serious  thought  to 
imposing  what  they  term  an  Internal 
tax  of  $60  per  ton  on  imports  of  soybean 
oil,  and  a  tax  of  $30  per  ton  on  soybean 
meal. 

This  action  would  cost  our  country  An 
export  market  of  nearly  $500  million  a 
year  at  a  time  when  we  are  endeavoring 
to  solve  a  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

This  move  would  not  technically  vio- 
late the  letter  of  agreements  between 
this  ooimtry  and  the  EEC.  But  it  would 
clearly  violate  the  spirit  of  those  agree- 
ments. ^    . 

American  farmers  have  depended  on 
U.S.  trade  negotiators  to  provide  agree- 
ments which  result  in  fair  balance  of 
trade  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  close  friends  in 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

If  these  agreements  are  sidestepped 
in  ways  such  as  this  the  consequences 
can  be  serious. 

I  urge  prompt  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution. ^ 

ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  250)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.   Res.   250 
Resolved,  That  Shirley  Chlsholm,  of  New 
York,  be,  and  she  Is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  oomniittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FIRST  REPORT  OP  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing pwjers.  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  first  Report  of  the  National  Science 
Board.  "Toward  a  PubUc  PoUcy  for 
Graduate  Education  in  the  Sciences,"  to- 
gether with  a  companion  volume.  "Grad- 
uate Education:  Parameters  for  PubUc 
Policy,"  which  contains  information  and 
discussion  supporting  the  basic  Report. 
These  documents  have  been  prepared  In 
accordance  with  Section  4(g).  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act,  as 
amended  by  PubUc  Law  90-407. 
Graduate  education  is  a  critically  im- 


portant element  In  the  educational  proc- 
ess and  one  which  is  entering  a  particu- 
larly difficult  period.  As  the  Board  points 
out,  graduate  enrollments  are  expected 
to  double  and  the  costs  of  graduate  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  quadruple  during 
the  next  decade.  Thus  it  Is  most  Impor- 
tant that  coUeges  and  universities,  state 
and  local  authorities,  and  the  Interested 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  aU 
re-exsmilne  their  role  with  respect  to 
graduate  education. 

On  several  occasions,  most  recently 
when  I  increased  the  expenditure  ceiling 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  I  have  emphasized 
our  nation's  special  debt  to  its  scientists 
and  its  special  responsibility  to  maintain 
an  outstanding  record  in  both  basic  re- 
search and  technological  advance.  I 
emphasize  here  again  that  education  in 
general  and  scientific  development  in 
particular  will  be  among  the  highest 
priorities  in  this  Administration.  One 
measure  of  the  greatiieSs-amLsotality  of 
a  nation  is  manifested,  I  believe,  Tttsits 
readiness  to  explore  the  imknown. 

The  National  Science  Board  has  rightly 
concluded  that  adequate  funding  for 
graduate  education  and  for  academic 
science  is  only  one  of  the  problems  we 
face.  Of  comi>arable  importance  is  the 
need  to  develop  a  new  strategy  for  that 
Federal  aid  which  may  be  required.  I 
have  recently  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  an  interdepartmental  study 
group  to  make  an  overall  review  of  the 
Federal  role  In  education,  including 
higher  education.  TTie  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Board  wiU  provide  a 
useful  resource  for  that  review. 

I  know  that  the  Congress,  like  the 
Executive  Branch,  wlU  give  the  Report 
its  careful  consideration.  I  soUcit  your 
assistance  in  developing  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  have  been  identified  by 
this  distinguished  group  of  citizens. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  V.'inTE  House,  February  18,  1969. 


AMENDING  RULES,  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES, TO  CHANGE  NAME 

OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  89  and  ask  fcr  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: _ 
H.  Res.  89 

Resolved,  That  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clavise  19; 

(2)  by  renumbering  cUuses  11  through 
18  as  clause  12  through  19,  respectively; 

and  , 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  alter  clause 

10  the  following  new  clause: 

"1    Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
"(a)     Communist    and    other    subversive 
activities  affecting  the  Internal  security  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  make  Investigations  from  time 
to  time  of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  objec- 
tives, and  activities  within  the  United 
States  of  organizations  or  groups,  whether 
of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  their  mem- 
bers agents,  and  affiliates,  which  seek  to 
establish,  or  assist  in  the  establUhment  of. 
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m  totalltMrten  dlctatonhlp  within  the  United 
St«t«a,  or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  or  aaalat 
In  Che  orerthrow  or  alteration  of,  the  form 
oX  Kovernmeni  of  the  United  State*  or  of  any 
Stat*  thmnot.  by  foree.  violence,  treachery, 
eaplonage.  aabotage.  tnaurrecUon,  or  any  un- 
lawful means.  (3)  the  extent,  character,  ob- 
jectives, and  activities  within  the  United 
States  of  organizations  or  groups,  their  mem- 
bers, agents,  and  afflUates,  which  incite  or 
employ  acts  of  force,  violence,  terrorism,  or 
any  unlawful  means,  to  obstruct  or  oppose 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  Oovenunent  of 
the  United  States  in  the  execution  of  any 
law  or  policy  affecting  the  Internal  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  all  other  ques- 
tions. Including  the  administration  and  ex- 
ecution of  any  law  of  the  United  State*, 
or  any  portion  of  law.  relating  to  the  fore- 
going that  would  aid  the  Congrea*  or  any 
committee  of  the  House  In  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation. 

"The  Committee  on  Internal  Security  shall 
report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  if  the  House  Is  not  in  session)  the 
results  of  any  such  investigation,  together 
with  such  recoounendatlons  as  it  deems 
advlnabte. 

"For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investigation, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United*  States,  whether  the  House  Is  In  ses- 
ston.  ta—  recesstd.  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witneas**  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary,  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any  member  des- 
ignated by  any  such  chairman,  and  may  b* 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  any  such 
chainnan  or  member." 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Bouse  of  BaprMentaUve*  is  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  clause  l(s): 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause*  l(k)  through 
l(r)  a*  clause*  1(1)  through  l(s).  r«*pee- 
tlvely;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  dauaa 
1(J)  the  following: 

"(k)  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  to 
consist  of  nine  Members." 

(b)  Clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rulee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Un-American  Activities"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Internal  Security". 

Sbc.  3.  As  of  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  all  property  (Including  records) 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  shall  be  available  for 
use  by  the  latter  committee  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  If  such  property  (Including  records) 
was  orl^nally  that  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security, 

Sbc.  4.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shaU  af- 
fect ( 1 )  the  validity  of  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  or  of  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
before  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
or  (2)  the  validity  of  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing by  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  by  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  based  on  any  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  referred  to  In  clause  ( 1 ) 
of  this  sentence.  Any  action  or  proceeding 
referred  to  In  clause  (3)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  and  pending  on  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  shall  be  continued 
by  the  officer,  agency,  or  court  concerned  In 
the  same  manner  nnd  to  the  same  extent  as 
U  this  resolution  had  not  been  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Counx)  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour.    

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutee  U>  the  minority  to  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and 
pending  that  use  of  the  time  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  IcHoao)  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  debate  purposes? 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  rule  calls  for  1  hour, 
and  it  is  limited. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichoro)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of '  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
yielding  me  this  time  so  that  I  might  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  House  Resolution  89, 
a  resolution  to  clarify  the  mandate  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  to  change  the  name  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
a  name  which  I  think  more  clearly  in- 
dicates the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

House  Resolution  89  Is  identical  to  a 
resolution  that  was  reported  out  by  *.he 
Committee  on  Rules  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. This  Is  a  rule  that  falls  within  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  It  is  identical  to  H.  Res.  148  that 
last  year  was  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  but  which  was  not  taken 
up  during  the  flnal  hours  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  this  resolution  infringes  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  great  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to  state  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  intended  to  infringe  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  I  state  without  equiv- 
ocation or  any  mental  reservation  what- 
soever that  it  does  not  Infringe  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  think  that  the  need  for 
the  resolution  is  readily  apparent  by  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  present  man- 
date of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  The  present  man- 
date of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  Un-American  activities. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlTltlee.  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  le 
authorised  to  make  from  time  to  time  In- 
vestigations of  ( 1 )  the  extent,  character,  and 
objects  of  un-American  propaganda  activities 
In  the  United  States,  (3)  the  diffusion  with- 
in the  United  Statee  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  that  Is  Instigated  from 
forelt^n  countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin  and 
attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mandate 
is  very  vague  and  ambiguous  on  its  face, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  offered  this 
resolution  2  years  ago  and  reoffered  it 
this  session.  This  vagueness  has  given 
some  credence  to  the  charge  that  the 
committee  is  not  interested  in  subversive 
activities  but  has  the  power  to  investigate 
unorthodox  political  views  and  opinions. 
Also  the  vagueness  has  unnecessarily 
caused  the  committee  to  become  involved 
in  many  legal  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
to  accurately  define  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  by  examining  the  mandate  It- 
self. It  is  true  however  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  surrounding  the  work  of 


the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcan 
Activities  have  lent  some  definite  mean- 
ing to  the  very  ambiguous  terms  used  in 
the  mandate. 

The  change  In  the  language  of  the 
mandate  of  the  new  committee,  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
is  contained  in  the  last  few  lines  on  pa^e 
1  of  the  resolution  and  the  first  line  on 
the  top  of  page  2  thereof.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

11.  (a)  Communist  and  other  subversive 
activities  affecting  the  Internal  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Now.  this  is  intended  for  bill  reference 
purposes  only.  There  are  many  bills  that 
are  introduced  in  this  body  dealing  with 
Communist  activities.  Some  may  or  may 
not  be  constitutional;  they  may  or  may 
not  be  wise  and  prudent  as  legislative 
measures.  But  this  Is  for  bill  reference 
purposes  only.  There  are  however  many 
such  bills,  and,  traditionally  these  bills 
are  sent  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorized  to  make  Investigations  from  time 
to  time  of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  objec- 
tives, and  activities  within  the  United  States 
of  organizations  or  groups,  whether  of 
foreign  or  domestic  origin,  their  members, 
agents,  and  afflUatee,  which  seek  to  establish, 
or  assist  In  the  establishment  of,  a  total- 
itarian dictatorship  within  the  United  States, 
or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  or  assist  in  the 
overthrow  or  alteration  of,  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  thereof,  by  force,  violence,  treachery, 
espionage,  sabotage.  Insurrection,  or  any 
unlawful  means. 

This  resolution  if  adopted  would  give 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
Jurisdiction  over  revolutionary  groups 
which  would  work  toward  the  change  or 
the  alteration  of  our  institutions  and  sys- 
tems of  government  through  revolution- 
ary means  outside  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. It  Is  not  concerned  with  change 
through  the  democratic  process  wh^ch  Is, 
of  course.  Inherent  In  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. But  every  democratic  govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  preserve  and  protect 
Itself  from  unlawful  subversion. 

Now,  it  does  not  give  the  committee 
Jurisdiction  over  espionage  as  such, 
which  is  properly  lodged  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  "Espionage"  as 
used  in  the  resolution  is  merely  a  modi- 
fying word  and  is  used  to  describe  the 
type  of  revolutionary  activity  over  which 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity will  have  Jurisdiction  as  distin- 
guished from  efforts  to  change  our  insti- 
tutions through  the  democratic  process. 

The  second  part,  part  (2),  reads  as 
follows: 

*  *  *  the  extent,  character,  objectives, 
and  activities  within  the  United  States  of 
organizations  or  groups,  their  members, 
agents,  and  affiliates,  which  incite  or  em- 
ploy acts  of  force,  violence,  terrorism,  or 
any  unlawful  means,  to  obstruct  or  oppose 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  execution  of  any 
law  or  policy  affecting  the  Internal  security 
of  the  United  States. 

This  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
committee  Jurisdiction  over  such  groups 
as  the  Klu  KIux  Klan  and  black  mill- 
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tant  groups  that  may  not  be  revolution- 
ary groups  In  the  traditional  sense. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  here — 
and  I  submit,  do  aecompllsh— is  to  spell 
out  In  clear  and  precise  legal  language 
a  limited  but  very  Important  field  of 
law— criminal  subversion. 

I  think  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  been  caught — not  only  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, but  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
itself— has  been  caught  up  In  a  battle 
between  two  extreme  views  In  this  coun- 
try, the  extreme  view  on  the  one  hand 
that  people  with  unorthodox  political 
thought,  political  ideas  or  political  ideol- 
ogies, should  be  taken  out  and  eradicated 
and  In  some  way  disposed  of,  and  the 
equally  absurd  view  on  the  other  extreme 
holding  that  Congress  has  no  business 
legislating  or  investigating  in  the  very 
important  field  of  subversion.  As  I  stated 
before,  this  is  the  basic  right  of  every 
democratic  government.  Subversion  is 
as  old  as  the  history  of  organized  society 
and  the  threat  may  be  one  form  of  ism 
today  and  a  different  one  tomorrow. 

The  resolution  spells  out  and  gives 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  the  power  to  make  investiga- 
tions into  the  matter  of  subversion,  to 
advise  the  House  of  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  such  activities  so  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  can  legislate  with- 
in this  very  important  field  and  still  pre- 
serve the  constitutional  liberties  which 
we  all  cherish  as  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  give  the  new  com- 
mittee and  the  membership  of  this  new 
committee  a  chance  to  make  an  effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  internal  security 
of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
vote  in  favor  of  the  previous  question 
and  subsequently  thereto  in  favor  of  H.R. 

89 

Mr.  McCULIiOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  IcHORD)  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  under- 
stand from  the  statement  of  the  author 
of  the  resolution  that  it  was  meant  to 
clarify,  but  neither  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  to-be-created  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  nor  to  diminish  the 
jurisdiction  so  long  exercised  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  quite  true,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  gentleman  asked 
that  question  in  order  to  properly  es- 
tablish legislative  intent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  let  me  say 
that  I  support  House  Resolution  89, 
wholeheartedly  even  though  I  would  have 
preferred  to  hAve  seen  the  name  of  this 
committee  remain  the  same. 


At  every  session  of  the  Congress  since 
I  have  been  a  Member,  there  has  been  a 
certain  group  of  individuals  who  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  an  end  to  this  commit- 
tee. This  session  is  no  exception. 

There  have  been  those  who  always 
make  attacks  on  the  appropriations  for 
this  committee.  Today  there  will  be  at- 
tacks made  on  this  proposed  change  of 
name  for  the  committee  and  for  clari- 
fication of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the  Com- 
munist Daily  World  is  against  this  reso- 
lution that  we  are  discussing  today— 
and  speaking  only  for  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well,  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
reason  why  I  should  be  for  the  resolution. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  do 
just  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
in  the  well  has  stated,  and  that  is  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  three  Instances,  each  con- 
cerning the  existing  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

The  name  of  the  committee  will  be 
changed  to  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  will 
remain  at  nine. 

Turning  to  page  2  of  the  resolution, 
let  us  examine  the  jurisdictional  grant 
of  authority  being  made  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Certainly,  items  (1)  and  (2)  do  not 
necessarily  broaden  the  present  powers 
of  the  committee  to  investigate  internal 
subversive  and  anti-Government  activi- 
ties. But  they  do  clearly  spell  out  spe- 
cific kinds  of  activities  that  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  renamed  commit- 

Subparagraph  (3)  is  merely  a  restate- 
ment of  current  committee  jurisdiction. 
On  page  3  of  the  resolution  there  is  pro- 
vision for  the  granting  of  subpena  pow- 
ers and  the  right  to  hold  meetings  while 
the  House  is  in  session. 

Section  3  and  4  of  the  resolution  are 
technical  amendments  to  insure,  first, 
that  all  published  dociraients  and  so 
forth  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  are  transferred  to  the  re- 
named Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
and  second,  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  will  not  invalidate  or  in  any 
way  hinder  any  Mtion  or  proceeding  cur- 
rently in  existence  which  has  been  initi- 
ated by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Speaking  about  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  this  committee  during  Jie 
91st  Congress,  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
that  this  committee  will  go  into  the  mat- 
ter of  SDS  activities  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. 

When  this  resolution  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whether  or  not  it 
was  the  committee's  intention  to  do  this, 
and  I  might  yield  to  him  now  to  ask  him 
if  it  is  his  intention  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  this  SDS  group  which  is 
causing  so  much  trouble  on  our  college 
campuses. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  honor- 
able and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  I 
intend  to  lay  before  the  committee  a  pro- 
posal to  make  a  study  In  depth  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  within  this  Nation. 


I  have  publicly  stated  that  If  the  SDS 
is  conducting  classes  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare, the  making  of  molotov  cocktails 
and  other  explosives,  as  testified  to  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee — and  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
testimony— then  SDS  should  be  investi- 
gated by  a  committee  of  Congress.  This 
matter  will  be  laid  before  the  committee 
and  appropriate  action  taken. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  taking  this  position  and 
for  making  this  statement  as  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  pressing  problem  than 
the  one  dealing  with  the  activities  of 
certain  groups  on  our  college  campuses. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Would  -the  gentle- 
man say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  it  is  his  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
so  far  as  he  could  determine  it,  that  this 
resolution  is  without  condition,  to  clarify 
and  not  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  which  is 
hereby  created  nor  to  diminish  the  pres- 
ent jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  I  would  like  to  say  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  did  today  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  expand  the  juris- 
diction of  this  committee  or  any  inten- 
tion to  encroach  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  committee. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WATSON.  If  I  may  pursue  that 
question  one  step  further,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  just  said  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
intention  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  distinguished  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  response  was,  "No" — 
likewise  this  resolution  in  no  way  is  in- 
tended to  diminish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
former  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  absolutely  true 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  would  not 
be  for  the  resolution  if  he  had  the  slight- 
est thought  that  it  would  be  diminishing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  I  wanted  to  have 
that  clarified  in  the  Record.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
oppose  House  Resolution  89.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  rejecting 
this  resolution  irrespective  of  whether 
they  support  or  oppose  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. 

Rule  XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
contains  the  jurisdictional  charter  of 
each  standing  committee,  marking  the 
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boundaries  of  ItA  legislative  and  investi- 
gative powers.  Such  demarkation  is  es- 
sential to  the  orderly  and  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  House.  A 
change  in  the  Jurisdictional  charter  of  a 
standing  committee  should  be  approved 
only  after  the  most  painstaking  and  de- 
tailed examination  and  upon  a  record 
clearly  demonstrating  the  need  for  the 
proposed  change.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  such  an  examination  has  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  case  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 89. 

Before  approving  an  amendment  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee, the  House  should  consider  the  effect 
of  such  an  amendment  on  the  junsdic- 
tional  mandate  of  other  standing  com- 
mittees. Such  a  comparison  is  essential 
to  avoid  conflicts.  A  grant  of  jurisdiction, 
which,  by  Its  terms  or  by  implication, 
conflicts  with  another  committee's 
jurisdiction  will  surely  lead  to  confusion 
and  disputes  in  the  future  and  may  im- 
pair the  effective  flow  of  legislative 
business  in  this  Chamber. 

We  are  told  by  proponents  that  House 
Resolution  89  merely  intends  to  clarify" 
and  oot  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ComoMttee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
But  the  present-day  Intent  of  any  Mem- 
ber cannot  protect  against  broadened 
Interpretations  of  the  committee's  man- 
date in  the  futuie. 

On  January  27.  when  I  learned  that 
House  Resolution  89  would  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  wrote  to 
Chairman  Colmer  and  urged  that  no 
favorable  action  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  until  the  need  for  the 
proposed  amendment  had  been  demon- 
strated on  the  record,  nor  until  the  com- 
mittee had  considered  whether  or  not 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  89 
would  result  in  a  division  of  legislative 
and  investigatoiy  jurisdiction  between 
two  or  more  standing  committees  of  the 
House. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  reconsider,  what  must  be  obvious  to 
all.  is  a  vague  and  imprecisely  drawn 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
also  would  urge  that  a  tiicrough  and  de- 
tailed comparison  be  made  between  the 
language  of  House  Resolution  89  and 
that  which  is  already  set  forth  in  the 
Jurisdictional  mandates  of  other  stand- 
ing committees  under  rule  XI.  including 
that  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai->'. 
I  am  not  persuaded  that  any  of  these 
essential  studies  have  been  undertaken, 
and  until  they  are,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  House  Resolution 
89 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  have  ranted  and  railed  against  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  But 
on  this  occasion  I  cannot  remain  quiet 
because  I  feel  that  this  resolution 
poaches  on  the  preserves  of  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  makes 
the  assertion  that  this  resolution  clari- 
fies the  jurisdiction  heretofore  given  to 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
I  take  issue  with  that  statement.  I  believe 
the  vague  and  imprecise  wording  of  the 
resolution  further  obscures  the  judica- 
tion of  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. It  creates  grave  doubt  as  to  what 


the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  really 
is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  Juncture  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  letter,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  which  I  sent  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  CoLMER  >  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 27.  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York* 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

January  37.  1969. 
Hon.  William  M.  Colmer. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules, 
VS.  House  of  Reprexentatires, 
Waahmffton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  oppoaltton  to  H.  Res.  89.  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Tlie  proposed  rule  would  do  much  more 
than  change  the  name  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  the  "Committee  on 
Internal  Security."  It  would  also  deecrlbe 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  In  broad, 
vague  language  whose  ultimate  consequences 
cannot  be  predicted  If  all  that  is  intended 
is  a  restatement  of  existing  jurisdiction, 
the  amendment  is  unnecessary  and  Is  un- 
desirable because  It  might  create  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  Standing  Commit- 
tees of  the  House.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  intended  to  increase  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  and  confer  investigative  au- 
thority over  subject  matter  not  heretofore 
covered,  the  amendment  should  be  opposed 
because  no  need  has  been  demonstrated  for 
any  such  expansion  and  because  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  make  clear  what  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  from  what  other  Standing  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  is  contemplated. 

In  this  respect.  H.  Res.  89  departs  from 
recent  precedent.  On  October  20.  1967,  the 
House,  by  amendment  of  its  Rules,  trans- 
ferred jurisdiction  over  military  and  na- 
tional cemeteries  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AITairs  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  That  amendment 
made  perfectly  clear  the  precise  impact  of 
the  change  in  the  jurisdiction  of  both  Com- 
mittees. The  resolution  apparently  resulted 
from  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Chairmen 
of  both  Standing  Committees  involved.  It 
was  approved  without  opposition. 

Such  precedent  should  be  observed  when- 
ever changes  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Standing 
Committees  of   the  House  are  made. 

Illustrative  of  the  vague  and  Imprecise 
character  of  H.  Res.  89  is  the  language  au- 
thorizing investigations  by  the  Committee 
with  respect  to  activities  involving  ".  .  .  vio- 
lence, treachery,  espionage  sabotage,  insur- 
rection, or  any  unlawful  means  .  .  .'•  (p.  2. 
lines  8-101.  A  comparison  with  Rule  XI. 
clause  19.  dealing  with  the  present  investiga- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Indicates  that  the  pres- 
ent jurisdiction  is  limited  to  "un-American 
propaganda."  Read  literally,  the  language 
In  H.  Res.  89  thus  contemplates  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  investigative  au- 
thority of  the  Committee. 

Further,  a  comparison  with  Rule  XI. 
clause  12,  dealing  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  indicates 
that  insofar  as  espionage  is  concerned,  sub- 
paragraph (c)  of  clause  12  spectfically  con- 
fers such  jurisdiction  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Traditional  practice  and  cus- 
tom also  indicate  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  established  in  1813.  historically 
has    exercised    legislative    jurisdiction    over 


bills  dealing  with  crime,  espionage,  sedition 
and  penalties  (Hlnes  Precedents,  vol.  iv, 
sec.  4069  et  seq..  Cannon's  Precedents,  vol. 
VII.  sec.  1747  et  seq.).  Paradoxically,  one 
consequence  of  adoption  of  H.  Res.  89  might 
be  a  division  of  legislative  and  investigatory 
Jurisdiction  between  two  Standing  Commii'. 
tees  of  the  House  on  the  subject  matter  oi 
certain  crimes  and  penalties. 

Changing  the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  may  or  may  not  be 
appropriate  However,  the  aggrandizemeiii 
of  that  Committee  by  the  delegation  to  it  o( 
Jurisdiction  customarily  exercised  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  a  matter  u! 
critical  concern  to  me. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  make 
this  letter  part  of  your  Committee's  record 
on  H.  Res.  89. 

Sincrrely  yours. 

Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Ordinarily,  when  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  standing  committee  is 
changed,  there  is  a  hearing  and  a  full 
record  developed.  There  is  careful  in- 
quiry and  investigation  made  as  to 
whether  a  change  in  the  rules  is  justified. 
But  there  has  been  no  record  made  here 
to  support  the  proposed  changes.  We  are 
not  told  even  what  Jurisdiction,  if  any. 
would  be  taken  from  one  committee  and 
granted  to  another.  That  question  Is  left 
unanswered. 

As  one  reviews  the  history  of  the  Hou.se 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  he 
observes  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
by  that  committee  has  not  been  unac- 
companied by  puzzlement  and  befuddle- 
ment.  With  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  as  cases  come  before  the  court.s. 
there  will  be  even  more  befuddlement 
and  more  puzzlement  and  more  confu- 
sion. I  do  not  think  even  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee,  for 
whom  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  affec- 
tion and  a  high  regard,  is  going  to  bene- 
fit very  much  by  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

For  example,  specific  mention  is  made 
of  espionage.  Since  1813 — for  over  150 
years — the  Judiciary  Committee  has  had 
jurisdiction  over  espionage.  Espionage  is 
also  specifically  mentioned  in  House  Res- 
olution 89.  It  is  mentioned  along  with 
some  so-called  clarifying  language.  If  a 
bill  is  offered  that  mentions  espionage, 
what  will  the  Parliamentarian  do?  What 
will  the  Speaker  do?  Will  that  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  this  so-called  new  committee, 
the  old  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee?  Will  it  be  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee?  We  should 
not  permit  that  doubt. 

That  uncertainty  will  hold  good  for 
many  of  the  specific  items  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  such  as  sabotage.  Insurrection, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  because  of  such  doubts  that  I 
raise  these  questions.  Therefore.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  House,  will 
carefully  reexamine  this  question  and 
reject  House  Resolution  89. 

A  change  in  name  is  proposed  to  be 
effectuated.  Although  I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  the  change  of  name,  it  is 
well  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
with  reference  thereto. 

I  remember  that  Lincoln  once  asked 
this  question:  "If  you  call  a  dog's  tail  a 
leg,  how  many  legs  will  the  dog  have?" 

Someone  answered,  "Five  legs." 

Lincoln  said,  "No,  the  dog  would  still 
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bave  f  cor  tags,  beeauae  calUns  the  doc^ 
taU  a  la«  does  not  make  It  a  leg." 

There  to  another  old  adage  that  is  weU 
to  beta*  forward  now:  "An  aae  la  an  a« 
although  Wa  saddle  cloth  be  eatto." 
Whatever  the  committee  is  called  the 
imporUnt  thing  Is  what  is  being  done 
under  the  name  of  that  committee.  It  is 
well  to  keep  that  in  mind.  It  is  what  the 
committee  has  done  that  has  caused  all 
the  contention  and  difficulty. 

Therefore,  I  must  perforce  indicate 
my  opposition  to  House  Resolution  89. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
111  support  of  House  Resolution  89  which 
I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  have  given  serious  thought 
to  the  idea  of  a  new  mandate  for  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  a  number  ol  years,  have  discussed  it 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  as 
well  as  other  committee  members,  and 
have  carefully  studied  his  proposed  new 
mandate. 

Before  stating  the  reasons  why  I  urge 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  89, 1  would 
like  to  make  one  important  point.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  this  point  be  very 
clearly  stated  at  this  time  before,  as  I 
hope,  the  House  confers  a  newly  worded 
mandate  on  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  The  point  Is  this : 

Neither  I  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, to  my  knowledge,  believes  that  the 
present  mandate  is  constitutionally  in- 
firm on  the  ground  of  vagueness  or  any 
other  ground. 

During  the  30  years  the  present  man- 
date has  been  operative  as  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, it  has  been  challenged  over  and 
over  agsdn  in  the  courts  of  our  land — 
more  times  than  I  can  remember  at  the 
moment.  It  has  survived  each  and  every 
one  of  these  challenges.  Attorneys  for 
the  COTiununlst  Party  and  other  enemies 
and  critics  of  the  committee  have  racked 
their  brains  for  years  to  find  some  legal 
or  constitutional  point  on  which  they 
might  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  nullify 
the  present  mandate  as  violative  of  the 
Constitution.  They  have  never  succeeded. 
In  case  after  case,  they  have  gone  to 
courts  of  appeals  and  then  on  to  the 
Supreme  Court  with  their  claims  against 
the  committee's  mandate.  In  not  one 
case  have  they  been  upheld. 

The  landmark  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  present  mandate  is  the  1959  Bar- 
enblatt  case  which  settled  once  and  for 
all—by  rejecting  it — the  often  heard 
claim,  the  one  that  is  so  frequently 
pressed,  that  the  mandate  is  so  vague 
that  it  can  not  be  supported  tinder  our 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  held, 
and  I  quote: 

The  rule  cannot  be  said  to  be  constitu- 
tionally Infirm  on  the  score  of  vagueness. 


I  stress  the  word  "cannot." 

This  tribute  to  the  present  mandate 
shoiUd  be  a  part  at  this  record  at  the 
hour  of  what.  I  believe,  will  be  its  retire- 


ment. Ftor  SO  yean.  It  has  served  the 
eommtaee.  the  Houw.  and  the  Nattoo 
welL  The  Court's  words  are  a  tribute  to 
the  JiMkinent  ot  the  House.  If  we  are  to 
bttiy  the  mandate  now — axMl  I  think  my 
role  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 89  makes  me  kind  of  an  honorary 
r«llbearer  in  the  ceremony — it  should  be 
with  respect  and  with  pride.  I  for  one, 
feel  no  shame  for  the  old  mandate  of  the 
committee. 

But,  why  do  we  need  a  new  mandate 
if  the  old  one  is  constitutionally  sound? 
My  answer  is  this.  When  dealing  with 
subversive  activities,  we  are  engaged  in 
more  than  a  purely  constitutional  and 
legal  battle.  We  are  also  Involved  in  a 
form  of  political  propaganda,  and  psy- 
chological warfare,  and  in  these  areas, 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  the 
name  of  the  committee  and  the  wording 
of  its  present  mandate. 

Despite  the  10-year  old  Barenblatt  rul- 
ing, the  Communist  Party,  the  fronts  it 
has  created  to  work  for  abolition  of  the 
committee,  other  Communist  groups,  and 
assorted  individual,  newspaper,  and  or- 
ganizational enemies  of  the  committee, 
still  obtain  credibility  with  their  claim 
that  the  committee's  mandate  is  uncon- 
stitutionally vague  because  of  the  word 
•Un-American"   in  it. 

Despite  numerous  holdings  of  the 
couits  to  the  contrary,  the  same  critics 
repeatedly  claim — with  some  success — 
that  the  Investigation  of  propaganda,  an- 
other word  in  the  committee's  mandate, 
is  a  violation- of  the  first  amendment,  an 
invasion  of  one's  right  to  speak  and  write 
freely  and  to  hold  such  political  views  es 
he  chooses. 

By  their  constant  attacks  on  the  com- 
mittee on  these  two  major  points.  Com- 
munists and  other  committee  enemies 
have  scored  significant  gains  in  what  I 
have  referred  to  as  the  political,  prop- 
aganda, and  psychological  war  this 
House  Is  engaged  in.  in  its  efforts  to  com- 
bat subversion.  Specifically,  they  have 
raised  doubts  and  concern  In  the  minds  of 
many  loyal  and  decent  Americans  who 
have  no  sympathy  whatsoever  with  those 
people — Communists,  Nazis,  Facists.  or 
others— who  would  destroy  this  Nation 
with  the  help  of  hostile  foreign  powers, 
or  even  alone  if  they  could.  They  have 
raised  doubts,  I  say,  in  the  minds  of  these 
people  about  the  fairness  and  wisdom  of 
the  House  In  creating,  and  continuing 
the  life  of,  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

rhe  present  mandate,  In  other  words, 
has  a  few  words  and  phrases  In  it  that 
enable  the  enemies  of  this  country  to 
further  their  cause  by  effectively  hang- 
ing certain  "smear  America"  and 
"smear  the  Congress"  propaganda  op- 
erations on  them. 

Times  change.  Concepts  and  Ideas, 
words  and  phrases,  that  were  politically 
effective  20  and  30  years  ago  are  not 
necessarily  effective  today.  Developments 
in  recent  years  have  indicated  that  a 
change  In  the  name  and  mandate  of  the 
committee  might  be  advisable.  This  has 
been  discussed  within  the  committee  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  and  I  know, 
for  example,  that  the  late  former  com- 
mittee chairman.  Tad  Walter,  a  few 
years  before  his  unfortunate  death  In 
1963,  gave  serious  thought  to  this,  al- 


though he  eventually  decided  not  to  act 
upon  it. 

While  on  this  matter,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  It  Is  not  only  the  en- 
emies of  the  committee  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  words  and  the  phrases  in 
its  mandate  I  have  referred  to.  William 
P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  for  example,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  conservative  Na- 
tional Review,  who  has  also  edited  a 
book  supporting  the  committee  and  its 
work,  as  well  as  some  other  friends  and 
defenders  of  the  committee,  have  rai.^ed 
questions  about  the  wording  of  the  man- 
date. 

These  are  the  reasons  why,  I  behev.?. 
the  House  should  act  favorably  on  the 
measure  now  before  us.  A  reading  of  tli" 
new  mandate  of  the  Committee  en  Un- 
American  Activities,  to  be  renamed  tho 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  makes 
it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that,  the  word- 
ing is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  old 
mandate.  This  is  true  not  only  from  the 
legal  and  constitutional  viewpoint,  but 
also  from  the  viewpoint  of  political  real- 
ity. It  is  much  more  precise  in  .spcllir.a: 
out  Just  what  the  committee  is  empow- 
ered to  investigate.  As  the   gentleman 
from   Missouri  has  stated  repeatedly— 
and   I   agree   with   him   completely   on. 
this— it  does  not  change  the  power  or 
the  authority  of  the  committee.  It  re- 
tains for  it  all  the  authority  it  has  had 
for  the  past  30  years  imder  its  old  man- 
date, neither  diminishing  nor  expard- 
ing  It— authority,  I  should  add,  whic'i 
the  comts  have  consistently  upheVi  ;,, 
constitutional. 

Periodically,  over  the  last  25  years,  it 
has  been  urged  by  a  few  Members  tliat 
the  iiivestigation  of  subversive  activities 
be  turned  over  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Not  once  in  the  course  of  the  37 
years  during  which  the  House  has  been 
investigating  subversive  activities,  how- 
ever, has  this  view  been  accepted.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  spell  out  now  all 
the  reasons  why  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee OH  Un-American  Activities  to  tlio 
Judiciary  Committee.  However.  I  do  a.sk. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  leave  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks  so  that  this  Record 
will  clearly  reflect  why  the  House  on 
various  occasions  in  the  past  has  not 
agreed  to  such  a  move  and  why  it  should 
not  do  so  now. 

I  am  certain  that  there  Is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  but  that  we 
should  continue  our  37-year  practice, 
tradition— and  duty— of  investigating 
subversive  activities  so  that  the  Con- 
gress—in the  people's  interest— will  be 
enabled  to  take  all  legislative  measures 
possible  to  protect  the  security  of  tlais 
Nation.  It  is  my  carefully  considered  view 
that  House  Resolution  89  is  the  best  pos- 
sible foundation  for  continuing  this  vital 
activity  and  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  in  strongly  urging  that  it 
be  passed. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks particularly  to  the  question  that 
was  raised  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  thfe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr. 
McCttlloch)  .  He  expressed  the  concern 
whether  or  not  It  was  the  Intention  on 
our  part  In  any  way  to  expand  our  juris- 
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diction  or  invade  what  might  be  called 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
there  Is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  this  committee  to  do  so. 
It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  nothing 
contained  in  this  resolution  which  would 
allow  us  to  do  so. 

I  can  say  as  the  rankine;  minority 
member,  there  is  no  area  that  we  intend 
to  investigate  that  we  could  not  now 
investigate.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
clarify  the  mandate  of  our  committee. 

The  contention  that  we  will  be  invad- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  and 
that  our  fimctions  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  are  the  basic 
arguments  against  House  Resolution  89. 
I  do  not  believe  either  contention  .should 
be  accepted  by  this  House. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  February  4.  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver"  advanced  a 
number  of  arguments  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  211.  which  he  had  Introduced 
to  abolish  the  HUAC  and  transfer  some, 
but  by  no  means  all.  of  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activl- 
tfes  t<rihe  Judiciary  Committee.  Inas- 
much as  the  same  basic  arguments  will 
probably  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
today.  I  will  make  the  followinrj  obsena- 
tions  concerning  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  said  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  his  resolution  was  "to 
consolidate  Internal  .seoirlty  functions  in 
the  one  Committee  which  pr?sently  has 
jurisdiction  over  esplonace  as  'veil  as  the 
criminal  code  in  general." 

Let  us  examine  the  two  basic  point.-  In 
that  argument — those  relating  to  espio- 
nage and  the  criminal  code. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  in- 
ternal security  functions  should  be  con- 
solidated in  one  committee,  but  why  the 
committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
espionage? 

It  is  true  that  during  the  1930'3.  during 
the  period  of  World  War  II.  and  for  some 
time  thereafter,  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party  was  deeply  involved  in  espionage. 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, however,  played  a  major  role  In 
terminating  its  extensive  activities  in  this 
area.  The  revelations  of  Whittaker 
Chambers.  Elizabeth  Bentley.  and  others 
before  the  conunittee  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1940s,  along  with  subsequent  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  subject — and  the 
trials  of  the  Rosenbergs  and  others  wiiich 
were  based  on  the  work  of  the  FBI — re- 
sulted in  Moscow's  instructing  the  US. 
Communist  Party  to  divorce  itself  from 
the  espionage  business.  Since  that  time, 
espionage  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  province  of  Soviet  military  InteUl- 
gence.  the  GRU,  and  Moscow's  civilian 
espionage  agency,  the  KGB. 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  House  will 
continue  to  investigate  all  Communist 
and  other  subversive  activities,  then  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  traditional  juris- 
diction over  espionage  legislation  is  no 
argimient  for  transferring  the  functions 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  that  conunittee. 

The  Bolsheviks  did  not  take  over  Rus- 
sia through  espionage;  Moscow  did  not 
take  over  its  satellites  in  Eastern  Europe 
thiough  espionage;  the  Communists  did 


not  take  over  China  through  espionage; 
Castro  did  not  take  over  Cuba  through 
espionage ;  and  while  espionage  has  been 
a  traditional  Communist  weapon,  the 
TJ3.  Communist  Party  has  never  hoped 
to  take  over  this  country  solely  or  pri- 
marily through  espionage. 

This  House  first  decided  that  inves- 
tigation of  communism  was  called  for  39 
years  ago— in  1930.  House  Resolution  220 
of  the  71st  Congress,  second  session,  did 
not  provide  for  an  investigation  of  Com- 
munist espionage,  however,  but  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  in  the  United  States. 
Even  then,  the  House  recognized  that  the 
major  danger  in  communism  was  not  the 
theft  of  some  Government  secrets,  but  its 
attack  on  men's  minds.  Pursuant  to  that 
resolution,  a  special  committee,  since 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Fish  com- 
mittee, was  established  to  investigate 
Communist  propaganda. 

In  1934.  House  Resolution  198  of  the 
73d  Congress  authorized  the  creation  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  not  to  investigate  Nazi  and 
certain  other  espionage,  but  "Nazi  prop- 
aganda activities"  and  "certain  other 
propaganda  activities."  This  was  the  so- 
called  McCormack-Dlckstein  committee. 
It  was  chaired  by  the  present  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
name  of  that  committee  and  the  word- 
ing of  its  mandate  again  demonstrated 
that,  as  far  back  as  35  years  ago,  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
perceived  what  was  the  real  danger  in 
the  foreign  "isms  "  that  were  trying  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  this  coimtry. 

In  1938.  when  the  present  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  was  first  es- 
tablkshed  as  a  special  committee,  it  was 
created  not  because  the  House  believed 
that  the  national  problem  requiring  the 
attention  of  a  special  committee  was 
Communist.  Nazi,  and  Fascist  espionage, 
but  rather  Communist,  Nazi,  and  Fascist 
propaganda  activities — again,  the  at- 
tacks of  these  foreign  'isms"  on  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  their  at- 
tempts to  win  adherents  and  agents  in 
this  country,  to  tm-n  loyal  Americans 
into  traitors  This  is  why  the  original 
mandate  of  the  committee  contained  the 
word  "propaganda.  " 

To  siunmaiize.  the  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  during  the 
past  39  years,  have  exhibited  a  clearer 
understanding  and  comprehension  of  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  communism  than 
some  Members  do  today.  They  have  real- 
ized that  the  Communist  propaganda 
they  have  been  rightly  concerned  about 
could — as  it  has — create  Rosenbergs. 
Hisses,  and  Remingtons. 

If  it  is  to  be  argued  that  the  functions 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities should  be  transferred  to  another 
conunittee.  and  to  a  committee  which  al- 
ready has  jurisdiction  over  an  area  in 
which  there  is  continuing,  significant. 
Communist  activity,  then  it  would  be 
far  more  logical  to  transfer  its  fimctions 
to  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
rather  than  the  Judiciary  Conunittee.  I 
say  this  because  for  the  past  15  years  or 
so,  the  Communist  Party  has  been  far 
more  active  in  the  field  of  education  and 
labor  than  it  has  been  in  the  field  of  es- 
pionage. 
In  addition,   there  are  other  clearly 


subversive  groups  In  this  country  whose 
activities  warrant  investigation  but 
which,  so  far  as  the  public  record  shows, 
have  never  been  engaged  in  espionage.  I 
am  referring,  for  example,  to  the  openly 
Communist  and  revolutionary,  Peking- 
oriented.  Progressive  Labor  Party  and 
also  to  certain  black  militant  organiza- 
tions which  are  openly  advocating  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  are  training  and  arming 
their  members  for  this  purpose.  Nothing 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee's  mandate 
would  justify  a  claim  to  jurisdiction  over 
their  activtles. 

The  fact  that  espionage  happens  to  be 
In  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  is  really — to  those  who 
know  something  about  subversive  activi- 
ties in  this  coimtry — no  argument  for 
transferring  the  broad  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
that  committee. 

E.<;plonage  is  as  old  as  governments. 
It  was  a  problem  that  existed  many, 
many  years  before  we  ever  heard  of  Com- 
muni.sts,  Nazis,  or  Fascists  in  this  coun- 
try. The  House  did  not  originally  create 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  deal  with  any  .special  problem 
caused  by  espionage  and.  although  Com- 
munist espionage  activities  have  always 
been  recognized  as  being  within  its  juris- 
diction, that  has  never  been  considered 
by  Informed  persons  as  a  major  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

The  argument  that  Investigation  of 
subversive  activities  should  be  turned 
over  t  J  the  Judiciary  Committee  because 
that  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  "the 
criminal  code  in  general"  is  equally  fal- 
lacious Nowhere  in  the  rules  of  the 
Hou^e  is  it  stated  that  the  Judiciarj- 
Coniinittee  has  jurisdiction,  exclusive  or 
coiicui  rent,  over  all  statutes  or  bills  con- 
taining criminal  provisions.  It  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous  to  claim  that  it  has  ju- 
risdiction over  all  such  statutes  except 
those  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
as  examples,  have  been  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  various  regulatory  stat- 
utes in  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction 
which  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
acts  committed  in  violation  of  the  stat- 
utes' provisions.  No  one  has  ever  con- 
tended, however,  that  amendments  to 
these  statutes  or  new  bills  in  these  areas 
are  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  bill  has  a  crimi- 
nal provision  in  it  does  not  mean  and 
has  never  meant  that  it  is — or  should 
be — referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Bills  and  statutes  dealing  with  sub- 
versive activities  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, even  though  they  may  contain 
criminal  provisions. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  next  argued 
that  the  committee's  function  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
so  that  investigation  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities would  be  assigned  to  Members 
"who  are  lawyers  and  can  bring  to  bear 
the   required  judicial   temperament   in 
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this  highly  senaltlve  area  bearing  so  Im- 
mediately on  constitutional  reaponBlbill- 
ties  and  restraints." 

As  a  lawyer  myself,  with  appropriate 
respect  for  my  profession  and  Its  mem- 
bers I  reject  the  idea  that  only  lawyers 
are  capable  of  judicious  legislative  be- 
havior and  of  sitting  in  competent  judg- 
ment on  legislation  dealing  with  sub- 
versive activiUes.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities for  6  years  and  have  read  its 
hearings  and  reports,  going  back  many, 
many  years.  Analyzing  the  testimony 
received  and  numerous  books  on  commu- 
nism which  I  have  read  or  with  which  I 
am  famUiar.  the  one  thing  that  is  clear 
beyond  aU  doubt  in  my  mind  is  that  the 
persons  in  this  country  who  are  best  in- 
formed about  communism,  those  who 
are  generally  recognized  as  being  au- 
thorities or  experts  on  the  subject,  are 
for  the  most  part  nonlawyers. 

Expertise  on  subjects  within  a  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  is  most  desirable. 
But  a  law  degree  gives  no  one  expertise 
on  subversion  and  knowledge  of  it  is  es- 
sential to  effective  legislation  and  in- 
vestigation. We  would  be  denying  the 
Committee   on   Un-American  Activities 
valuable  members  if  we  were  to  make  it 
compulsory  that  all  members  be  lawyers. 
There  should  always  be  a  good  pro- 
portion of  lawyers  on  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  The  committee 
does  deal  not  only  with  highly  sensitive, 
but  extremely  complicated,  constitutional 
issues.  For  this  reason,  I  am  glad  that  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
require  that  its  members  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  be  lawyers.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake,  however,  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  do  the  same,  or  to 
transfer  the  committee's  functions  to  a 
committee  made  up  entirely  of  lawyers. 
There  is  no  profession  or  trade  in  this 
Nation  that  does  not  have  a  vital  interest 
in  protecting  the  security  of  our  country 
and  which  does  not  have  representatives 
far  better  informed  about  communism 
and  other  subversive  activities  than  many 
lawyers  are.  To  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible the  House  committee  investigating 
subversion  should  be  representative  of 
all  walks  of  life,  and  not  merely  the  legal 
profession.  Breadth  of  vision,  outlook, 
and  interest  Is  most  desirable  and  needed 
on  the  committee. 

Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  functions 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities be  turned  over  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  order  "to  withdraw  from 
this  investigative  activity  the  imprimatur 
of  special  legitimacy  suggested  by  the 
designation  of  a  standing  committee." 

This  is  asking  the  House  to  reverse  a 
decision  In  which  it  has  persisted— 
against  aU  arguments— for  24  years.  Of 
course,  it  Is  possible  that  the  House  could 
be  mistaken  in  Its  judgment  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  but  no  facts  have  been 
presented  to  indicate  that  this  is  so. 

And  what  must  we  and  the  American 
people  think  of  the  suggestion  that  pro- 
tecting this  country  and  its  people  from 
the  operations  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy this  Nation  and  the  liberties  of  its 
people  is  unworthy  of  the  ssone  consider- 
ation given  to  problems  of  transporta- 


tion, agriculture,  veterans'  affairs,  and 
other  matters  which  have  the  "imprima- 
tur of  special  legitimacy"  conferred  by 
the  Jurisdiction  of  standing  committees? 
The  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  stated: 
To  preserve  its  Independence,  and  give 
security  against  foreign  aggression  and  en- 
croachment. 18  the  highest  duty  of  every 
nation. 


The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  a  decision  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  has 
stated  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  this  Congress 
is  a  part,  has  "a  prime  obligation  to  pro- 
tect for  the  people  that  machinery  of 
which  it  is  a  part." 

I  have  no  desire  to  disparage  m  any 
way  the  work  of  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  or  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  various  other  areas 
of  our  national  life,  but  I  know  of  no 
court  decision  which  has  ever  conferred 
on  any  matter  In  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees  an  "Imprimatur  of  special 
legitimacy"  equal  to  that  conferred  on 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties by  the  above-quoted,  and  numerous 
other.  Court  decisions. 

Protecting  this  country  from  those 
who  would  destroy  it  from  withm, 
whether  they  be  agents  of  foreign  pow- 
ers or  indigenous  enemies  of  democracy, 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  overaU  defense  ef- 
fort For  24  years,  the  House  has  taken 
the  position  that  investigating  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  elements  has  the  same 
legitimacy  as  Its  concern  with  our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  No  valid  reason  has  been  pre- 
sented for  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  House  on  the  subject. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  yet  other  rea- 
sons for  opposing  this  transfer  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  has  been 
proposed. 

THB  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  IS  ALEEADY 
OVERWORKED 

On  the  average,  40  to  45  percent  of 
House  legislation  emanates  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  In  the  90th  Congress, 
more  than  38  percent  of  all  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House— and  they  totaled 
over  24,000 — were  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
protested  that  the  reorganization  bill 
would  reduce  the  members  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  from  27  to  25,  even  while 
imposing  more  work  on  the  committee  by 
giving  it  jurisdiction  previously  exercised 
by  four  standing  committees. 

He  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  Its 
"avalanche  of  business,"  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  already  been  divided  into 
five  subcommittees  and  all  five  were  then 
behind  in  their  work  because  of  the  "tre- 
mendous number  of  bills"  which  were 
continually  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  He  enumerated  the  addi- 
tional duties  being  imposed  on  the  Com- 
mittee, their  complexity,  the  hundreds  of 
additional  bills  it  would  have  to  consider 
each  year  because  of  them,  and  then 
stated: 

How  we  are  going  to  do  all  that  work  with 
26  members  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 


That,   gentlemen,  was  23  years  ago. 
What  Is  the  situation  today  as  far  as  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  concerned?  The 
committee  has  had  Its  membership  en- 
larged to  35.  Despite  this,  everyone  knows 
that  it  Is  the  most  overworked  commit- 
tee in  the  House.  It  now  has  seven  sub- 
committees and  its  jurisdiction  embraces 
19  different  subjects.  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  because  it  is  known 
to  everyone,  that  It  Is  having  difficulty— 
and  has  always  had  difficulty— keeping 
up  with  all  the  work  that  Is  assigned  to  it. 
Imposing  on  the  already  overworked 
Judiciary  Committee  the  numerous  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties would  mean  either  one  of  two  things: 
First,  that  much  less  would  be  done  in 
the  field  of  countering  subversion;  or  sec- 
ond, that  other  vital  matters  which  are 
already  within  the  province  of  the  Judl- 
ciai-y  Committee  would  be  neglected. 

JUDICIARY  COMMIITEE  DOES  -MOT  WANT 
JURISDICTION 

At  no  time  since  the  Ccmmittee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  cieated  has 
the  Judiciary  Committee  stated  or  indi- 
cated that  it  wished  to  take  over  the  in- 
vestigation of  subversive  activities. 

At  no  time  during  the  20  years  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  the  present  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee  asked  or 
urged  that  the  investigation  of  Commu- 
nist activities  and  subversive  activities 
in  general  be  turned  over  to  his  commit- 
tee. Moreover,  over  the  years,  not  more 
than  a  handful  of  members  of  that  com- 
mittee have  ever  made  such  a  sugges- 
tion. . 

Not  a  single  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  during  its  1965  hearings  to  urge 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  granted 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

At  no  time  during  the  debate  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
did  a  single  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  recommend  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  be  turned  over  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  chau- 
man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
never  asked  for  authority  to  Investigate 
subversive  activities,  prominent  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  have  consistently 
and  strongly  opposed  the  transfer  of 
such  authority  to  it. 

The  late  Francis  E.  Walter  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  30  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  28  of  those  years  and,  for  many  years, 
the  chairman  of  Its  Immigration  ana 
Naturalization  Subcommittee.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  and  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic patronage  committee,  he  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities for  14  years  and  was  its  chair- 
man for  8  years. 

In  February  1963,  when  the  Rules 
Committee  held  hearings  on  a  resolution 
which  would  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr 
Walter  was  in  the  hospital  where  he  died 
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«  few  months  later  of  leukemia.  Unable 
to  testify  before  the  Rules  Committee,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Judge  Smith,  its 
chairman,  in  which  he  strongly  opposed 
the  resolution  and  urged  that  the  Rules 
Committee  reject  It.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee did  so. 

Enemies  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  frequently  point  out 
that  Mr.  Walter  had  stated  some  years 
before  that  he  was  not  Irrevocably  wed- 
ded to  any  particular  structural  organi- 
zation for  the  unit  of  the  House  charged 
with  investigating  subversive  activities 
and  that  he  had  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
when  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  first  established,  it  should 
have  been  as  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

In  his  letter  to  Judge  Smith.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter pointed  out  that  these  earlier  state- 
ments "were  on  the  purely  theoretical 
level."  He  added: 

When  we  consider  the  advisability  of  ac- 
tually transferring  the  Committee's  func- 
tions to  another  committee  at  this  very  late 
date,  my  experience  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  eight  years  has  convinced  me 
thftt  ceftaln  very  practical  consideration* 
artse  w^|i  strongly  militate  against  such 
action. 

He  then  listed  six  compelling  reasons 
why  he  strongly  opposed  any  move  to 
transfer  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Our  recent  colleague,  Edwin  E.  Willis, 
served  In  the  Congress  for  20  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee throughout  those  20  years  and,  in 
addition,  sened  as  chairman  of  four  of 
its  subcommittees.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  for  13  years  and  its  chair- 
man for  5  years.  Throughout  his  congres- 
sional career,  he  opposed  and  fought 
every  move  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  submit  there  are  no  Members  of  this 
body  who,  by  reason  of  experience,  are 
better  qualified  than  these  two  men  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  imposing  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  duties  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Tad  Walter 
and  ^  Willis  were  recognized  as  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House.  They 
were  prominent  on  both  committees  for 
many  years  and  devoted  to  both  com- 
mittees. They  Icnew  the  problems  of  both 
committees  well  and.  in  their  wisdom,  al- 
ways urged  the  retention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a 
standing  committee. 

HODSS    HAS    aiPEATIDLT    KBJECTKO    IDEA    AS 
UN300NO 

It  is  now  being  argued  that,  if  the 
House  will  only  give  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  idea  of  transferring  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  will  see  wisdom  in  this  step 
and  decide  to  take  it. 

This  argument  deserves  careful  anal- 
ysis because  the  fact  is  that  the  House 
has  repeatedly  considered  the  idea— di- 
rectly or  Indirectly — over  a  period  of 
many  years  and  rejected  it  every  time 
it  has  been  proposed. 


Just  3  years  ago.  in  the  89th  Congress, 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  was  established  pui^uant 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 
adopted  on  March  11,  1965.  The  joint 
committee  held  lengthy  hearings.  It 
heard  199  witnesses,  more  than  100  of 
them  Members  of  the  Congress.  Testi- 
mony received  was  publLshed  in  15  vol- 
umes, totaling  2.322  pages. 

Two  separate  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  were  heard  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. Representatives  of  two  Commu- 
nist fronts  and  a  representative  of  the 
ACLU  urged  that  the  committee  be  abol- 
ished. One  Member  of  the  House  urged 
that  the  committee's  functions  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Oh  July  28.  1966.  the  joint  committee 
published  a  97-page  report.  The  report 
rejected  both  the  recommendation  that 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties be  abolished  and  also  the  recom- 
mendation that  its  functions  be  turned 
over  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  1963.  as  previously  indicated,  the 
Rules  Committee  held  hearings  on  reso- 
lutions introduced  by  three  Members  of 
the  House  to  eliminate  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  transfer 
some  of  its  functions  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

On  February  26.  1963.  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, after  due  deliberation,  voted  12 
to  1  against  reporting  the  resolutions. 

In  1945  the  House  found  itself  in  an 
unfortunate  situation  which  interfered 
with,  and  strongly  hampered,  its  effective 
operation  as  the  legislative  and  investi- 
gative agency  of  the  American  people — 
that  arm  of  Government  which  is  the 
most  immediate  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 
The  House  then  had  48  standing  com- 
mittees— far  too  many.  The  Members  of 
the  79th  Congress  wisely  decided  to  do 
something  to  correct  this  situation,  to 
reorganize  and  streamline  this  body,  so 
that  it  could  effectively  meet  the  great 
challenges  it  faced  in  the  period  imme- 
diately following  World  War  n. 

A  Joint  ComnUttee  on  Reorganization 
of  the  Legislature  was  formed.  Senator 
Monroney,  tlien  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, described  the  situation  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  House  as  "a 
sprawling,  overlapping,  crazy  quilt"  that 
presented  the  Congress  with  a  "hopeless 
morass  of  legislative  difficulties." 

Five  months  of  hearings  followed  the 
formation  of  this  Joint  committee.  These 
hearings  comprised  the  most  thorough 
analysis  and  review  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  country,  its  basic  and  necessary 
functions,  and  the  type  organization 
needed  to  carry  them  out  in  the  most 
sufficient  possible  manner  that  had  taken 
place  since  our  Government  was  estab- 
lished. 

These  extensive  hearings  and  debates 
culminated  in  Public  Law  601.  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  which. 
In  effect,  established  the  structure  of  the 
Congress  as  we  know  it  today.  Public 
Law  601  reduced  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  from  48  to  19.  It  elim- 
inated 29  standing  committees  as  super- 
fluous. At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
retained  the  Committee  on  Un-American 


Activities  as  a  standing  committee  even 
though  the  committee  had  enjoyed  that 
:.tatus  for  only  a  year. 

Most  significantly,  during  all  the  de- 
bate on  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  no  proposal  was  ever  made  that  the 
function  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  be  turned  over  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  A  proposal  to  abolish 
the  committee  mustered  only  25  votes. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  to  1930  when  the 
House  undertook  its  first  investigation 
of  communism.  It  could  have  decided  at 
that  time  to  assign  the  task  of  investi- 
gating Communist  propaganda  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Apparently,  ho'v- 
ever.  seeing  absolutely  no  logical  rea^ion 
or  Justification  for  doing  so.  it  creait^ 
the  Pish  committee,  a  special  commit- 
tee, to  conduct  the  investigation. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  1934 
when  the  House,  for  the  second  time, 
decided  to  investigate  subversive  ele- 
ments In  this  country.  No  one.  apparent- 
ly, believed  there  was  any  good  reason 
to  assign  the  task  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  so  the  McCormack-Dickstein 
committee,  another  special  committee, 
was  set  up  to  do  the  work. 

And.  of  course,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened In  1938  when  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  first  estab- 
lished as  a  special  committee.  This  time, 
with  the  experience  of  two  special  com- 
mittees behind  it,  it  apparently  never 
occurred  to  anyone  in  the  House  that 
there  was  some  need,  reason,  or  justifica- 
tion for  assigning  an  Investigation  of  this 
type  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  each  of  the  succeeding  Congresses, 
through  the  78th,  the  House,  instead  of 
continuing  the  life  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  could 
have  conferred  its  authority  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Instead,  with  due 
deliberation  and  thought,  it  voted  in  each 
Congress  to  renew  the  life  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Finally,  in  1945.  the  year  before  the  Re- 
organization Act.  the  House  voted  co 
make  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  a  standing  commit- 
tee. There  was  no  hue  and  cry,  no  urging 
that  the  functions  of  the  special  com- 
mittee be  turned  over  to  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  rather  than  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

And  so  we  have  a  clear  and  unbroken 
record  of  almost  40  years;  we  have  a 
House  tradition:  we  have  a  House  policy 
which  states,  in  effect,  that  on  organiza- 
tional, constitutional,  or  other  grounds, 
there  is  no  basis  for  a  claim  that  inves- 
tigation of  subversion  should  be  in  the 
hands  of   the  Judiciary   Committee. 

How  can  it  be  argued,  in  view  of  this 
history,  that  the  House  has  not  given 
careful  thought  to  the  idra  in  the  past? 
Is  it  not  true  that  each  time  the  House 
considered  the  question  of  voting  on  a 
committee  to  investigate  subversion  diu-- 
ing  the  past  40  years,  its  Members  must 
have  given  serious  thought  about  how 
best  to  do  it.  which  committee  and  which 
kind  of  committee  would  be  best  suited 
to  the  task?  At  this  point,  it  appears  to 
me.  as  I  am  sure  it  must  to  many  others, 
that  further  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion would  serve  no  purpose  except  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  House. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
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American  Activities,  I  have  naturaUy 
kept  myself  Informed  about  the  various 
proposals  made  affecting  it.  I  have  read 
and  listened  to  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  these  various  proposals.  I  must  say 
frankly  that  in  the  8  years  I  have  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  have  not 
read  or  heard  a  single  arg\mient  on  this 
issue  that  provided  any  logical  grounds 
for  changing  the  reasoned  and  well- 
established  policy  of  the  House. 

NONPABTISAN    INVESTIGATION    OF    SUBVERSION 
OEBtKCD 

The  House  wisely  decided  years  ago 
that  its  investigations  into  Communist 
subversion,  no  matter  what  form  it  took, 
should  be  as  nonpartisan  as  possible  and 
that,  from  the  organizational  viewpoint, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  investi- 
gations would  iK>t  become  political  foot- 
balls. 

For  this  reason,  the  House  deliberately 
created  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  with  a  structure  different  from 
that  of  all  other  committees,  to  make  it 
as  nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical  as  pos- 
sible. Throughout  its  life,  except  for  a 
lapse  during  the  89th  Congress,  the  House 
has  given  the  majority  and  minority 
parties  equal  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee— four  Republicans  and  four  Dem- 
ocrats— with  the  chairman  being  a 
member  of  the  majority  party. 

The  record  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  been  excellent 
in  keeping  partisan  politics  out  of  its 
work.  But  we  must  all  face  the  fact  that 
if  we  were  to  give  either  party  a  sig- 
nificant majority  on  the  committee,  we 
would  be  creating  a  very  real  danger 
that  investigations  in  this  field  could 
become  partisan. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  like  all  other 
committees  except  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  is  political,  or 
partisan,  in  its  structure.  Its  35  mem- 
bers are  now  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minoi-ity  parties  on  the  i-atio 
of  20  to  15. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  full  confidence  in 
the  activities  of  the  House  in  this  area. 
They  must  know  that  its  investigations 
are  not  politically  inspired.  The  organi- 
zational setup  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Is  designed  to  give 
them  that  assurance;  the  setup  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  not.  For  this 
reason,  too,  It  would  be  an  error  to  trans- 
fer the  functions  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

INVISTIOATION    or    SUBVERSION    SHOULD    NOT    BE 
DOWNGRADED 


The  Communist  Party  and  other  sub- 
versive elements  in  this  country  have 
been  working  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
virtually  from  the  day  it  was  created. 
They  want  it  eliminated  completely. 

Transferring  the  committee's  functions 
to  a  Judiciary  Committee  subcommittee 
would  not  completely  satisfy  the  Com- 
munists, but  it  would  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  they  want  because  it  would  very 
clearly  downgrade  the  importance  this 
body  attaches  to  protecting  our  internal 
.•;ecurity  by  thoroughgoing  investigation 
of  subversive  activities.  In  this  respect,  It 
is  most  important  to  point  out  that  not 


one  of  the  various  resolutions  introduced 
over  the  years  to  transfer  the  investiga- 
tion of  subversion  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  have  conferred  on  the  new 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  all  the  power 
and  authority  exercised  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  Each  and 
every  one  of  them,  in  one  way  or  another, 
wotild  have  limited  or  curbed  the  author- 
ity the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  enjoyed  for  30  years. 

This  question,  therefore,  must  be  ex- 
amined in  its  real  light.  The  proposals  at 
issue  have  not  been  simply  proposals  to 
transfer  authority.  They  have  been,  and 
are,  proposals  to  abolish  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  to  take 
away  from  the  House  an  investigative 
power  it  has  enjoyed  for  30  years  and 
supplant  It  with  a  much  reduced  author- 
ity. 

HOUSE  ORGANIZATION  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
IDEOLOGICAL 

During  the  debate  on  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  one  Member 
of  the  House  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  be 
eliminated  as  a  standing  committee. 

Senator  Monroney,  the  floor  leader  on 
the  bill  as  well  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization,  objected 
to  the  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  it 
did  not  concern  the  "functional  re- 
organization of  Congress,"  but  was  rather 
a  political  or  ideological  consideration." 
Obviously,  the  House  should  be  orga- 
nized in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  constitutional 
functions.  Its  organization  should  not  be 
based  on  the  Ideology  of  a  distinct 
minority  of  its  Members.  During  the  30- 
year  existence  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  a  relative  handful 
of  the  thousands  of  Members  who  have 
served  in  the  House  have  urged  that  Its 
functions  be  turned  over  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  that  it  be  completely 
abolished. 

When  the  arguments  these  Members 
have  advanced  In  support  of  their  posi- 
tion are  studied,  when  their  comments 
related  to  the  committee  and  the  investi- 
gation of  subversive  activities  in  general 
are  analyzed,  it  becomes  clear  that  their 
position  is  designed  neither  to  improve 
the  organization  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Congress  as  such,  nor  to  bring 
about  more  intensive  and  forceful  effort 
against  subversion  In  both  the  Investiga- 
tive and  legislative  fields.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent—though I  do  not  question  their 
motives  or  the  sincerity  of  their  beliefs— 
that  they  want  less  done  in  this  area 
and  oppose  the  committee  because.  In 
their  view,  it  does  too  much.  They  feel 
confident  less  would  be  done  vmder  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

To  put  it  In  a  nutshell,  their  recom- 
mendation, as  Senator  Monroney  said  of 
a  similar  one  In  1946,  Is  ideological  or 
political.  For  this  reason,  it  should  be 
rejected. 

HOUSE    SHOULD    NOT    UNFAIRLY    ATTACK    ITSELF 

All  proposals  to  abolish  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and/or  trans- 
fer its  authority  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  been  based  on  unfounded 
claims  that  the  committee  has  continu- 
ous^ operated  in  an  irresponsible,  un- 
democratic manner;  that  it  lias  failed  to 


abide  by  rules  of  fair  procedure;  that  it 
is  a  threat  to  the  constitutional  rights 
and  civil  liberties  of  American  citizens 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

The  House  has  rightly  rejected  these 
charges  for  30  years.  For  the  House  to 
affirm  these  unfounded  accusations  today 
by  transferring  investigation  of  sub- 
version to  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
be  tantamount  to  admitting  that  the 
charges  I  have  referred  to  have  been  true 
all  along,  that  the  House  has  been  in 
error  In  rejecting  them  for  the  past  30 
years  and  that  the  House  has,  In  effect, 
condoned,  financed  and  approved  what 
were  actually  un-American  operations  by 
one  of  Its  own  creatures. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  such  an  admission. 
The  charges  are  not  true  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will  not 
thus  falsely  condemn  themselves  and 
their  former  colleagues. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  the  resolution 
I  see  it  refers  to  investigative  authority 
of  the  committee. 

Will  the  committees  under  this  resolu- 
tion have  authority  to  originate  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  to  Investigate? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Our  committee  has 
always  had  authority  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  to  offer  such  remedial  steps  as 
are  necessary.  This  may  demand  legisla- 
tive action  or  executive  department 
action.  In  the  past  10  or  15  years,  I  will 
say  frankly,  most  recommendations  we 
have  made  have  dealt  with  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  structure  of  the  agencies  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  almost  a  decad'' 
ago  when  Vernon  Mitchell  and  William 
Martin  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities conducted  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion. No  legislation  came  as  a  result  of 
this  Inquiry  which  was  brought  to  the 
House  but,  even  more  Important,  recom- 
mendations were  made  to  the  President 
which  resulted  in  a  number  of  significant 
changes  in  security  practices  within  the 
NSA.  The  late  Allen  Dulles  edited  a  new 
book,  entitled  "Great  True  Spy  Stories," 
which  notes  on  page  67 : 

Investigation  revealed  that  both  Martin 
nnd  Mitchell  were  sexually  abnormal,  a  situa- 
tion which  should  have  alerted  security- 
agents,  but  Maurice  H.  Klein.  NSA's  Assistant 
Director  and  Personnel  Chief  at  the  time, 
insisted  the  agency  enjoyed  "as  tight  a 
security  program  as  there  Is  In  the  whole  gov- 
ernment." tJnlmpressed  Congressional  prob- 
ers discovered  it  was  loose  enough  for  Klein 
himself  to  have  fabricated  some  of  the  reccrci., 
in  his  own  personnel  file.  He  was  forced  o\n 
and  NSA  took  22  steps  to  tighten  Its  vigUanco 
It  fired  26  suspected  sex  deviates  on  Its  roles 
and  in  mid  1962  told  Congress  It  had  re- 
viewed the  security  file  of  every  employee 


This  example  Indicates,  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  our 
functions  have  been  those  of  all  other 
committees — investigate,  legislate,  and 
oversee.  They  will  continue  exactly  the 
same  If  House  Resolution  89  is  adopted 
today. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  thought 
was.  can  this  committee  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  resolution  bring  matters 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  Just  as  any 
other  standing  committee  by  its  own 
initiative,  or  does  it  merely  Investigate 
and  then  let  the  regular  committee  or 
the  other  committees  of  the  House  bring 
these  matters  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  We  can  obviously 
bring  matters  to  the  floor  at  any  time. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  In  sound 
practice,  we  are  going  to  investigate  the 
need  before  we  bring  a  bill  out.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  time  that  we  have  brought 
up  a  bill  without  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion in  advance  and  being  able  to  show 
a  specific  need  for  the  bill.  We  intend 
to  continue  on  that  exact  course  of  action 
which  we  followed  in  the  past. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

-    Mr  TtSHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  also  wl.sh  to  state  that 
the  resolution  will  give  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  a  threefold 
fimction.  as  any  committee  of  the  House 
has:  legislative,  oversight,  and  investi- 
gatory. I  point  out  that  there  are  only 
three  permanent  investigating  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  that  is,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  COLMHR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Ctn.vxR>. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  Members  to  vote  "no"  on  the  pre- 
vious question  at  the  close  of  this  de- 
bate. I  urge  this  with  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
for  giving  this  House  a  much-needed  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  vital  question 
of  reform  of  HUAC.  However,  only  if  the 
previous  question  is  defeated  will  It  be 
possible  under  our  rules  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  cure  what.  In 
my  Judgment,  are  the  serious  deficiencies 
of  House  Resolution  89. 

A  large  number  of  Members,  including 
the  author  of  House  Resolution  89.  are 
Justifiably  concerned  over  the  ambigu- 
ous language  of  the  present  HUAC  man- 
date of  authority.  Moreover,  many  Mem- 
bers are  concerned  over  the  past  excesses 
of  the  committee  which  have  fostered 
excesses  on  the  part  of  its  critics. 

The  time  is  opportune  to  consider 
anew  how  the  Congress  can  best  dis- 
charge its  dual  responsibilities  of  pro- 
tecting the  internal  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  guarding  the  civil  liberties  of 
our  Nation's  citizens.  But  we  should  not 
set  sail  here  under  a  false  flag— either  we 
are  genuinely  Interested  in  reform  or 
•'  r  are  engaging  In  political  public  rela- 
te ^ns. 

Ir  my  judgment.  House  Resolution  89 
i.s  not  reform:  further,  the  measure's  at- 
tempt at  clarification  of  the  HUAC  man- 
date does  not  constitute  a  serious  effort 
toward  reform. 


Meaningful  reform  In  this  area  must 
Involve  a  more  precise  and  confining 
mandate  for  Investigations  concerning 
matters  of  Internal  security.  Such  an 
effort  must  at  the  least,  in  my  Judgment, 
seek  to  weigh  the  respective  interests  of 
internal  security  and  civil  liberty,  and 
mark  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  re- 
spective boundaries  of  each  interest, 
however  wide  or  narrow. 

House  Resolution  89  fails  to  attempt 
such  an  effort.  The  author  of  the  reso- 
lution has  stated  that  his  proposal  "will 
preserve  for  the  committee  the  full  Juris- 
diction and  all  the  powers  it  has  pos- 
sessed during  the  almost  29  years  of  its 
operation  under  the  present  mandate." — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  part 
1.  page  725.  After  careful  review,  I  must 
agree  that  his  assessment  Is  correct. 
House  Resolution  89.  In  fact,  does  not 
narrow  the  fieo-wheeling  scope  of  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  in  any  way. 

The  difficulty  with  House  Resolution 
89.  as  with  the  present  HUAC,  Is  that 
the  Congress  grants  investigating  powers 
whose  broad  sweep  Is  inimical  to  consti- 
tutional principles  and  unwise  as  legis- 
lative policy.  For  example,  the  following 
questions  at  a  minimum  are  left  unre- 
solved by  the  proposal: 

What  does  it  mean  to  "Incite"  acts  of 
"terrorism"  to  "oppose"  the  "policy  af- 
fecting the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States?"— page  2,  lines  12-16. 

What  Is  a  group's  "character"  and 
what  relevance  does  this  have?— page  2 
line  1.  ^"^      . 

What  does  treachery"  mean? — page  2, 
line  9. 

Moreover,  whatever  clarity  can  be  dis- 
tilled from  such  words  Is  entirely  dis- 
sipated by  subparagraph  3.  page  2,  line 
16— which  would  retain  committee  Juris- 
diction over  "all  other  questions"  that  in 
some  unspecified  way  might  aid  the 
Congress  in  any  remedial  legislation. 

But  tlie  central  weakness  of  the  pro- 
posal, wholly  apart  from  these  ambigui- 
ties, is  that  once  an  organization  falls 
within  the  category  of  organizations  to 
be  investigated,  and  this  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, all  activities— innocent  ones  as 
well  as  threatening  ones — may  be  investi- 
gated. Such  innocent  activities  are  most 
often  those  of  speech,  association,  and 
belief. 

The  very  times  in  which  we  live  suggest 
a  pr.igmatic  reason  why  the  powers  of 
investigation  should  be  refined,  not,  as 
House  Resolution  89  would  have  it.  main- 
tained Intact.  In  the  past  the  HUAC  has 
often  functioned  under  its  overly  broad 
powers  to  provide  gratuitous  publicity 
to  those  it  puipoits  to  oppose.  As  these 
groups  Increasingly  seek  out  rather  than 
shun  the  spotlight  of  the  mass  media, 
the  Congress  needs  some  assurance  that 
Its  CDmmlttees  will  not  become  unwitting 
foils  for  publicity-seeking  extremists. 

Tliere  is  another  very  important  point 
of  Congressional  organization  at  Issue 
here.  The  very  attempt  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 09  to  reword  Investigating  authority 
in  the  field  of  internal  security  in  general 
and  espionage  in  particular  raises  serious 
questions  of  Jurisdictional  conflict  be- 
tween the  successor  to  the  HUAC  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  has 
been  so  ably  covered  by  the  chairman  of 


the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler). 

Subparagraph  (c)  of  clause  12  in  rule 
XI  explicitly  grants  Jurisdictional  au- 
thority over  "e^lonage"  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  By  granting  authority  over 
"espionage"  matters — page  2,  line  9— to 
another  standing  committee,  as  House 
Resolution  89  would  do,  jurisdictional 
conflict  between  two  House  committees 
Is  made  Inevitable. 

By  opening  up  and  making  clear  for 
our  consideration  the  possibility  of  a  di- 
vision of  legislative  and  investigative  au- 
thority between  two  standing  committees 
of  the  House.  House  Resolution  89,  In  my 
Judgment,  provides  the  occasion  for  the 
House  to  effect  meaningful  and  sound 
reform. 

A  consolidation  of  both  investigative 
and  legislative  internal  security  functions 
within  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
has  traditionally  handled  espionage  and 
sedition  matters  as  well  as  criminal  mat- 
ters In  general,  commends  Itself  on 
grounds  of  sound  congressional  adminis- 
tration. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  assign- 
ments In  this  highly  sensitive  area  bear- 
ing so  immediately  on  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities and  restraints  should  go  to 
Members  who  are  lawyers  by  education 
and  who  can  bring  to  bear  the  required 
Judicial  temperament. 

I  might  add  that  in  choosing  such  a 
course  of  action  the  House  would  be  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  of  the  other  body, 
as  well  as  heeding  the  advice  of  a  past 
HCUA  chairman,  the  late  Honorable 
Francis  Walter,  who  advocated  such  con- 
solidation as  late  as  1960.  In  trial  testi- 
mony Mr.  Walter  stated: 

I  nm  one  of  the  43  men  who  voted  against 
creating  the  committee.  I  thought  that  Its 
functlona  should  be  within  the  framework 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Just  as  It  Is  In 
the  Senate,  where  this  work  is  done  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Q.  Do  you  still  feel  that  way? 

Walter.  Of  course.  {U.S.  v.  TelUn,  Mar. 
0.  1900.) 

Therefore.  I  urge  Members  to  defeat 
the  previous  question,  after  which  I  wou'd 
then  hope  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  89  which  would  first 
consolidate  all  Internal  security  func- 
tions in  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and 
second,  it  would  provide  for  a  more  pre- 
cise mandate  on  the  one  hand  to  protect 
constitutionally  privileged  activities,  and 
on  the  other  to  provide  for  the  internal 
security  needs  of  our  country. 

I  believe  my  amendment  would  allow 
the  House  better  to  discharge  its  duties 
in  this  most  sensitive  area.  But  voting 
down  the  previous  question  does  not  com- 
mit Members  to  my  amendment  any  more 
than  it  commits  them  ultimately  to  op- 
position to  House  Resolution  89. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  subject  to 
which  we  as  Members  of  Congress  have 
a  greater  obligation  than  the  protection 
of  the  very  life  of  our  Nation  against 
those  who  would  destroy  It,  along  witli 
the  preservation  of  our  constitutional 
freedoms  against  those  who  would  defy 
them. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  that 
the  problems  spawned  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  will  be  solved 
even  In  part.  If  we  merely  change  words 
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and  fall  to  grip  the  very  serious  root  is- 
sues suggested  by  those  words.  So  I  urge 
you  to  defeat  the  previous  question  in 
order  that  we  may  consider  meaningful 
reform.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  give  notice  I  will  sup- 
port the  substitute  offered  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  the  pre- 
vious question  Is  defeated. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  activities 
and  Interests  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  rightly  belong  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  rules  of  the  House  and 
traditional  practice  have  granted  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Jurisdiction  over 
legislation  dealing  with  espionage,  sedi- 
tion, crime,  and  punishment.  The  al- 
ways-too-vague and  all-embracing  in- 
vestigative powers  of  the  HUAC  have 
conflicted  with  that  Jurisdiction. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  mandate 
of  the  HUAC  will  not  make  that  power 
less  vague  or  indefinite.  What  could  be 
more  comprehensive  than  the  phrase 
"all  other  questions,  Including  the  ad- 
ministration and  execution  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  portion  of 
the  law.  relating  to  the  foregoing  that 
would  aid  the  Congress  or  any  other 
committee  of  the  House  in  any  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation." 

This  mandate  grants  to  the  commit- 
tee what  we  do  not  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  grant. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  under  its 
powers  to  investteate  and  propose  legis- 
lation, has  always  concerned  Itself  with 
real  attempts  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment by  force.  And  this  committee  of 
able  and  dedicated  lawyers  has  always 
weighed  constitutional  rights  and  pro- 
tections In  Its  efforts. 

Through  the  years  HUAC  has  brought 
disrepute  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  coverage  and  elevation  of 
ridiculous  and  farcial  groups  has  not  en- 
hanced the  reputation  or  the  influence 
of  the  Congress,  but  has  instead  made  a 
mockery  of  the  Important  legislative  and 
investigative  powers  and  responsibilities. 
The  serious  and  meaningful  work  of 
the  Congress  is  delegated  to  a  lesser  po- 
sition when  equal  standing  and  power 
are  given  to  a  committee  that  exposes  for 
exposure's  sake  and  gives  priority  to 
hearings  rather  than  meaningful  leg- 
islation. 

The  Congress  has  been  and  should  be 
concerned  with  the  legislative  process 
and  the  protection  of  constitutional 
rights.  Yet  we  have  allowed  this  com- 
mittee, which  has  only  dabbled  in  legis- 
lation and  completely  ignored  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  to  continue  unchecked 
and  unseated. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
and  Is  concerned  with  threats  to  the 
Government  and  our  democratic  system. 
They  have  been  concerned  with  dangers 
from  organized  groups  who  wish  to  over- 
throw the  Goverrmient  by  force,  and 
they  have  been  equally  concerned  with 
the  dangers  of  slow,  steady  erosion  of  our 
constitutional  guarantees.  These  threats 
are  equally  serious.  The  HUAC,  I  am 
afraid,  has  encouraged  the  latter  in  often 
blind  pursuit  of  the  former. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  which  has 
demonstrated  its  concern  and  knowledge 
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regarding  threats  to  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, should  be  given  full  and  sole  au- 
thority over  these  questions. 

We  are  obligated  to  consider  means  as 
well  as  ends.  If  the  means  are  unconsti- 
tutional, unfair,  and  morally  objection- 
able, it  matters  little  how  worthy  the 
ends.  The  Constitution  and  the  Rules  of 
the  House  have  described  and  restricted 
procedure  as  much  as  substantive  con- 
tent. We  should  seek  a  studied,  legal,  and 
truly  American  approach  to  solving  these 
problems  and  eliminating  these  dangers. 
Such  an  approach  can  best  be  found  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

If  the  motion  of  the  previous  question 
Is  not  defeated,  I  will  vote  "aye"  and  hope 
the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee will  help  alleviate  the  stigma  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  has 
placed  on  the  Congress  and  that  the  new 
committee  and  new  members  will  reverse 
the  poUcies  of  the  old  committee  and 
bring  respect  and  honor  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Yates)  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trouble 
with  some  committee  members  is  that 
they  forget  they  have  been  appointed  and 
believe  they  have  been  anointed.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Since  Its  origin, 
a  great  many  members  of  that  commit- 
tee have  assumed  a  messianic  role  of 
defining  to  the  House  and  the  country 
the  limitations  of  what  free  Americans 
may  think  or  say  or  do. 

The  letter  we  received  yesterday  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  committee  thinking.  He 
writes: 


Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  appears 
to  come  from  the  radically  extreme  left,  aa 
evidenced  by  the  enclosed  article  from  the 
Communist  Dally  World. 

Although  couched  in  irmuendo,  the  in- 
tent is  clear:  If  Members  of  the  House 
dare  oppose  this  bill,  they  are  Joining  the 
radically  extreme  left.  I  thought  the  ex- 
treme left,  being  extreme,  was  as  bad  as 
could  possibly  be.  Apparently,  "the  radi- 
cally extreme  left,"  to  use  the  chairman's 
phrase,  whatever  that  means,  Is  much 
worse. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  did  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose  in  making  crystal 
clear  that  changing  the  name  will  not 
change  the  committee,  for  if  the  com- 
mittee was  known  for  one  thing,  it  was 
name  calling  and  guilt  by  Implication. 
But  name  calling  will  not  stifle  opposition 
to  this  bill  because  it  is  a  bad  bUl.  The 
same  nefarious  practices  and  ambigui- 
ties which  marked  the  committee's  activ- 
ities in  the  past  are  authorized  and  ap- 
proved in  this  bill. 

And  changing  the  committee's  name 
will  not  help.  A  bad  committee  is  a  bad 
committee,  no  matter  what  its  name. 
Shakespeare  said: 

A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet. 

And  obvious  corollary  would  be: 
A  noxious  weed  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  fouL 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  legisla- 
tive nonrecord  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities — It  has  made 


virtually  no  substantive  legislative  pro- 
posals in  recent  years.  It  has  expended 
more  funds  with  less  legislative  return 
than  any  other  committee  in  this  body. 
In  the  process  of  conducting  its  Investi- 
gations, HUAC  has  consistently  played 
the  dangerous  game  of  confusing  unor- 
thodoxy  with  subversion  and  has  sacri- 
ficed constitutional  guarantees  by  extra- 
legal actions.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
suggest  that  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  is  not  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
HUAC  has  made  any  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  maintenance  of  that  se- 
curity. ' 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  repudiate 
HUAC,  not  to  give  it  new  life.  The  in- 
vestigatory mandate  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 89  is  no  less  ambiguous  than  that 
which  has  guided  the  uneven  course  of 
HUAC  since  its  establishment  as  a 
standing  committee.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  facelift  for  HUAC  will 
magically  endow  it  with  the  common- 
sense  and  appreciation  of  fairplay  it  has 
lacked  for  the  past  24  years.  HUAC  as  a 
committee  has  not  served  this  House 
well,  and  House  Resolution  89  retains 
that  free-wheeling  autonomy  that  has 
bred  so  many  abuses  in  the  past. 

Many  Members,  myself  included,  have 
introduced  legislation  that  would  abolish 
HUAC  and  transfer  its  investigatory 
mandate  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, where  it  should  be.  because  that 
committee  now  has  Jurisdiction  under 
the  rules  over  matters  involving  sabota'ic 
and  espionage. 

On  a  strictly  procedural  basis,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  the  proper  place  for 
inquiries  relevant  to  our  internal  security. 
Moreover,  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
made  up  of  men  with  the  legal  expertise 
necessary  to  conduct  Investigations  with 
the  proper  regard  for  procedural  due 
process.  We  could  therefore  achieve  some 
additional  assurance  that  its  investiga- 
tions would  be  germane  to  our  internal 
security  and  not  merely  showcases  for 
ideological  polemics  which  breed  discord. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  the  combined 
wisdom  and  proud  supervision  of  the  full 
committee  to  oversee  the  actions  of  th^- 
subcommittee  to  protest  against  the  kind 
of  noxious  investigations  that  marked 
its  predecessor. 

The  parliamentary  situation  under 
which  we  are  considering  this  legislation 
docs  not  provide  time  for  the  kind  cf 
serious  consideration  necessary  in  order 
to  make  a  reasoned  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  this  resolution.  The  procedure 
by  which  this  matter  was  brought  to  the 
floor  ought  to  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
It  is  in  a  sense  additional  evidence  that 
nothing  is  really  changed  by  House  Reso- 
lution 89. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  repudiate  the 
past  actions  of  HUAC.  What  is  at  stake 
here  is  nothing  less  than  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
not  to  mention  the  reputation  of  this 
body.  I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  previ- 
ous question  and  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CtiLVER)  which  would  transfer  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerl- 
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can  Activities  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judleiary. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <  Mr.  Bukton  ) . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
position  espoused  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Culvkri. 

I  have  noted  with  approval  that  the 
debate,  at  least,  on  our  side  of  the  issue 
today,  has  not  resembled  a  fictional  Al 
Capp  cartoon  depicting  the  E>ogpatch 
City  Council  meeting  to  resolve  to  re- 
name the  local  skunk  works  as  the  Ozark 
Perfume  Factory. 

It  was  Shakespeare  who  said : 

What  la  In  a  name?  That  which  wc  call  a 
rose  would  by  any  other  name  smell  a«  -iweet. 

The  renaming  of  this  committee,  if 
that  is  all  the  resolution  does,  is  without 
purpose.  But,  If  it  seeks  to  enlarge  the 
function  and  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee, it  is  then  unthinkable.  To  the  extent 
this  resolution  infringes  or  seeks  to  in- 
fringe upon  or  take  away  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
other  committees,  it  should  be  flatly 
reje<*fed. 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  motion  to  close  debate  be  rejected  so 
that  we  may  appropriately  deal  with  this 
committee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryaw). 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Res- 
olution 89  would  not  only  change  the 
name  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  to  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  but  extend  its  jurisdiction 
into  areas  of  criminal  jurisdiction  which 
are  the  province  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  as  was  so  well  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  CxLuni).  Time  and  time  again  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  I  have  pointed 
out  how  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  serves  no  useful  legisla- 
tive purpose  and  how  it  has  consistently 
violated  our  basic  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  due  process,  bringing  discredit 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

House  Resolution  89  seeks,  according 
to  Its  principal  sponsor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  <Mr.  Ichord),  "to 
strengthen  the  committee  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  clarify  its  mandate  and  elimi- 
nate any  possible  mlsvmderstanding  and 
confusion  about  the  specific  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee" — Con- 
GRKSSIONAL  RxcoRo,  January  18.  1967. 

What  would  the  practical  effect  of  the 
approval  of  this  resolution  be?  Let  me 
turn  first  to  the  proposed  change  in  its 
name. 

During  the  past  several  years  opposi- 
tion to  HUAC  has  increased  steadily  and 
gro\*7i  more  influential.  More  and  more 
Members  of  Congress  have  begun  to  pub- 
llcally  express,  their  opposition  to  the 
committee,  and  a  distinguished  body  of 
lawyers  and  jurists  has  urged  that  the 
committee  be  abolished.  Larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  citizens  are  beginning 
to  question  the  very  concepts  embodied 
in  its  authorizing  mandate. 

The  attempt  made  through  this  reso- 


lution to  cloak  the  committee's  activities 
in  a  more  euphemistic  and  respectable 
sounding  name  is  directly  related  to  this 
growing  opposition.  For  the  name  of  the 
committee  has  itself  become  a  symbol  of 
the  vagueness  and  arbitrariness  under 
which  its  activities  are  carried  out.  A 
change  in  name  and  expanded  jurisdic- 
tion will  create  the  impression  that  the 
committee  has  been  given  new  certifica- 
tion by  the  House. 

This  resolution,  which  would  enlarge 
the  mandate  of  the  present  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  would 
give  the  committee  significantly  broader 
powers  than  are  presently  authorized  by 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  Rule 
XI  currently  gives  the  committee  au- 
thority to  investigate  "the  extent,  char- 
acter, and  objects  of  un-American  prop- 
aganda' activities  in  the  United  States." 
and  to  determine  the  diffusion  of  "un- 
American  propaganda. '  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  89.  the  com- 
mittee's mandate  would  not  be  limited 
to  investigation  of  "propaganda"  but 
would  explicitly  extend  into  the  activi- 
ties of  "organizations  and  groups."  Con- 
trary to  the  statements  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution,  the  language  proposed 
in  the  mandate  is  no  less  vague  than  the 
language  in  the  present  mandate.  For 
example,  the  new  mandate  would  em- 
power the  committee  to  investigate  orga- 
nizations or  groups  which  seek  in  the 
committee's  view  to  overthrow  or  alter 
the  Government  by  such  means  as 
"treachery."  What  does  "treachery" 
mean?  Beyond  that,  who  establishes 
which  groups  or  organizations  seek  to 
overthrow  the  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  "any  unlawful  means?"  Will 
the  committee  decide  what  is  "unlawful" 
activity?  Again  the  proposed  mandate  is 
open  ended. 

These  changes  would  give  the  commit- 
tee the  congressional  sanction  it  seeks  to 
initiate  new  investigations  into  civil 
rights,  peace,  student  and  other  organi- 
zations which  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  already  inves- 
tigated under  its  old  mandate.  None  of 
the  committee's  previous  sallies  into  the 
activities  of  these  organizations — which 
have  made  a  mockery  of  the  value  and 
utility  of  respectable  congressional  in- 
vestigation— suggests  this  extension  of 
its  powers  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
protecting  the  "internal  security"  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  broadening  the  investi- 
gatory authority,  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  would  encroach  upon  powers 
already  delegated  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. As  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  CtLLER ) ,  pointed  out  In  his 
letter  to  the  Rules  Committee  opposing 
House  Resolution  89,  the  powers  invested 
in  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
by  paragraphs  ll(b)l.  ll(b)2.  and  II 
<b)  3  of  the  resolution  clearly  overlap  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  long  had  responsibility  for 
Investigating  matters  of  espionage,  sedi- 
tion, and  the  criminal  penalties  associ- 
ated with  these  crimes.  If  this  resolution 
is  approved,  a  conflict  In  authority  be- 


tween the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  will 
surely  result. 

Seven  other  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Including  myself,  outlined 
our  reasons  for  opposing  this  resolution 
in  a  letter  which  we  sent  to  our  col- 
leagues on  February  13.  Are  all  of  these 
arguments,  which  ask  only  that  no  other 
committee  of  the  House  be  granted  pow- 
ers which  infringe  upon  the  mandate  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  be  ignored? 
If  there  is  any  reason  why  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  is  better 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  duties  already- 
assigned  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
than  that  committee,  I  suggest  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  make  their  reasons 
known.  The  sponsor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 89,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  IcHORD).  has  suggested  that  Chair- 
man Cellck  would  not  have  time  to  take 
on  the  responsibilities  outlined  in  his 
resolution.  However,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  never  Indicated 
any  lack  of  willingness  to  carry  out  re- 
sponsibilities already  invested  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  investigate  espio- 
nage or  sedition.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  intent  of  House  Resolution  89  is  to 
create  new  areas  of  Investigative  respon- 
sibility, I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  as  yet  no  need  has  been  demon- 
strated for  the  creation  of  such  addi- 
tional areas  of  inquiry.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  present  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  since  its  Inception 
has  trespassed  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  well  as  other 
House  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  cannot  be 
considered  in  isolation  from  the  record 
of  the  committee  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  bill.  For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  very 
briefly  discuss  in  "cost-effectiveness" 
terms,  the  legislative  record  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  dur- 
ing the  Congress  just  concluded,  the 
90th  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  allocated  un- 
der the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
og  1946.  which  in  past  years  has  aver- 
aged more  than  $150,000.  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  received  $725.- 
000  in  additional  funds  during  the  90th 
Congress,  the  flfth  largest  sum  allocated 
to  any  committee  in  the  House.  The  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee,  by  contrast,  received 
$500,000  in  additional  funds. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee also  had  the  fourth  largest  staff,  em- 
ploying more  people — 47 — on  its  payroll 
through  December  1968  than  all  but  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

However,  its  budget  bears  no  relation 
to  its  legislative  productivity.  While  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  considered  17,180 
measures  during  both  sessions  of  the  90th 
Congress,  only  32  bills  were  referred  to 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. The  average  number  of  measures 
referred  to  each  committee  of  the  House, 
by  contrast,  was  1,211.  Of  these  32  bills 
referred  to  the  House  Un-American 
Committee,  23  were  identical  or  similar 
to  other  bills,  leaving  it  with  a  real  woric- 
load  of  nine  pieces  of  legislation.  All  of 
these  nine  bills  properly  belonged  to  the 
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Jurisdiction  ol  other  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  .  ^    w      *w 

Only  one  bill  recommended  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee was  approved  by  the  90th  Congress. 
The  lone  bill  extended  the  life  of  the 
previously  dormant  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  whose  record  of  achieve- 
ment Is,  appropriately,  comparable  to 
that  of  HUAC. 

That  Is  the  record  of  the  committee 
which  House  Resolution  89  asks  be  given 
new  and  broader  pwwers  of  investigation. 
One  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD),  In  a  letter  to  his  colleagues 
dated  February  17,  1967,  characterized 
the  opposition  to  this  resolution  as  com- 
ing from  the  "radically  extreme  left," 
which  is  demonstrated,  he  says,  by  the 
fact  that  an  article  in  the  DaUy  World 
criticized  House  Resolution  89. 

If  anyone  had  any  doubt  about  how 
to  vote  upon  this  resolution,  it  should 
have  been  settled  by  that  letter  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  attempts  to  equate  opposition 
to  House  Resolution  89  with  support  for 
commimlsm.  The  circulation  of  the  ar- 
ticle Illustrates  the  shopworn  technique 
of  guilt  by  association  which  HUAC  per- 
fected over  the  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  letter  should  be  viewed  as 
the  last  gasp  of  the  old  HUAC  or  the 
first  squeal  of  the  new  HUAC.  However, 
whether  It  is  an  epitaph  or  a  birth  an- 
nouncement, It  Is  in  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  of  my  colleagues 
had  any  illusions  that  the  nature  of  the 
committee  might  improve  if  the  requested 
revisions  in  name  and  mandate  were 
approved,  I  would  only  ask  them  to  ap- 
praise the  character  of  argument  made 
in  that  letter.  Issues  as  serious  and  sensi- 
tive as  "internal  security"  require  the 
utmost  concern  for  due  process,  and  this 
committee  should  not  be  authorized  to 
extend  its  harassing  and  exposing  tactics 
into  new  areas  of  concern.  Far  from 
meriting  the  extension  on  Its  life  it  seeks, 
it  should  be  eliminated  as  a  standing 
committee. 

I  urge  that  the  previous  question  be 
defeated.  Then  it  will  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider alternatives  to  House  Resolution  89. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina   (Mr.  Watson). 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
tribution to  this  debate — and  I  favor 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  89— will 
be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

On  November  12,  1957.  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  late  Francis  E.  Walter,  then 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  this  letter  he 
stated: 

Your  Committee's  role  In  safeguarding  our 
freedoms  Is  well  known  to  every  patriotic 
citizen,  and  real  Americans  are  not  going 
to  be  fooled  or  misled  by  efforts  to  discredit 
your  vital  task. 

Two  years  later,  the  famed  Director 
of  the  FBI.  who  knows  more  than  any- 
one else  about  subversive  operations  In 
this  country  and  what  must  be  done  to 
cope  with  them,  wrote  in  part  as  follows 
to  the  late  Clyde  Doyle,  who  served  as  a 


\ 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  from  1951  until  his  death 
in  1063: 


The  American  people  owe  a  great  debt  ol 
gratitude  to  the  work  over  the  years  of  con- 
gressional Investigating  committees.  These 
committees,  day  after  day.  secure  Informa- 
tion vitally  needed  In  the  consideration  ol 
new  legislation.  They  are  Indeed  Indispen- 
sable parte  of  the  American  legislative 
process. 

We  in  the  FBI  have  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion for  the  contributions  rendered  by  con- 
gressional investigating  committees  dealing 
with  Un-American  activities.  .  .  . 

I  feel  that  both  the  FBI  and  congressional 
investigating  committees,  in  the  field  of 
Internal  security,  have  important  roles  to 
play.  We  are  working  for  the  same  goal — 
protecting  our  great  Nation  from  enemies 
who  seek  to  destroy  us.  Our  work  Is  not  con- 
tradictory, but  mutually  helpful.  That  is  as 
It  should  be. 

In  1960,  a  famed  American  church- 
man and  patriot,  the  late  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  sent  a  telegram  to  Donald  Jackson, 
then  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  his  telegram  he  stated: 

I  respect  the  fact  that  Congressman  Wal- 
ter, you  and  other  members  of  your  com- 
mittee have  rendered  outstanding  service  in 
exposing  Communist  activities. 

In  August  1955,  Bernard  Banich,  dis- 
tlng\Ushed  elder  statesman  and  adviser 
to  Presidents,  appeared  at  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  hear- 
ing on  Commimlst  infiltration  of  the 
theater,  which  was  being  held  in  New 
York  City,  to  congratulate  the  committee 
members  for  performing  "a  very  difficult 
and  very  necessary  job." 

Mr.  Baruch  told  Representative  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter,  then  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

You  have  a  tough  task  to  do  and  are  doing 
it  well.  I  have  great  respect  for  this  Com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  siBnificant  that,  for  the  most  part, 
these  statements  were  made  at  times 
when,  if  you  believe  some  of  the  present- 
day  as  well  as  past  critics  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  committee  Itself  was  engaging 
In  all  kinds  of  horrible  and  un-American 
practices. 

And  let's  go  back  many  years  more 
to  the  days  of  the  Dies  committee,  the 
Special  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  vilification  by  self-appointed 
and  self-annolnted  saviors  of  America. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at 
its  1939  convention  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  formally  endorsed  the  work  of  the 
Dies  committee  and  urged  its  continua- 
tion. Early  the  following  year,  when  the 
House  had  to  decide  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  should  be  continued, 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Members  of  the  House  in  which  he  made 
the  following  statements : 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone,  other  than 
those  who  may  be  exposed  through  associa- 
tion with  Conununlst  organizations  and 
Communist  front  organizations,  objecting  to 
a  thorough  Investigation  Into  the  activities 
ol  subversive  groups  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. Those  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
these  un-American  groups,  these  subversive 
forces  wltmn  our  social  order,  who  are  con- 


stantly seeking  to  change  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  promote  revolution,  can 
with  perfect  propriety  give  wholehearted 
support  to  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee, 
and  to  the  Investigation  It  has  made  and 
which  It  can  continue  to  make. 

The  people  ol  our  country  are  entitled  to 
know  the  truth.  We  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  want  them  to  know  the 
facts.  We  want  those  who  are  undermining 
our  form  of  government  and  those  who  are 
engaged  In  subversive  activities  to  be  ex- 
posed. Ridicule,  denunciation,  and  sarcasm, 
all  directed  toward  the  Dies  committee  by 
those  who  seek  to  suppress  Its  activities  and 
prevent  It  from  carrying  on  its  Important 
work,  can  only  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion. 

We  cannot  permit  those  who  engage  In 
such  tactics  to  prevent  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion and  a  public  exposure  of  the  actions 
and  of  the  activities  of  Individuals  and 
groups  who  are  engaged  In  un-American  ac- 
tivities, and  who  are  seeking  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  the  overthrow  ol  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  preservation  ol  freedom  and  democ- 
racy Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  those 
who  believe  In  our  form  ol  government.  We 
can  protect  ourselves  If  we  know  who  and 
what  It  Is  that  Is  undermining  and  attacking 
our  governmental  structure.  Those  who  are 
with  us  need  not  fear,  those  who  are  again.st 
us  ought  to  be  exposed.  The  Dies  committee 
is  rendering  a  great  public  service.  It  should 
be  continued  until  Its  Investigation  Is  com- 
pleted. 

I  could  go  on.  The  words  of  many 
other  respected  and  famous  Americans 
could  be  quoted  In  praise  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  But,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  this.  The  Members 
of  this  House  have  always  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  the  committee. 
As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote,  "real  Amer- 
icans are  not  going  to  be  fooled  or  mis- 
led" by  efforts  to  discredit  the  commit- 
tee. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, in  his  letter,  made  more  than  one 
reference  to  exposure  of  the  enemies  of 
this  coimtry.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  stated 
that  exposure  Is  the  best  weapon  against 
communism.  All  experts  on  the  subject 
are  agreed  on  this.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive weapons  of  the  Communists  has  been 
their  ability  to  conceal  the  identity  of 
their  members  and  agents  and  also  to 
keep  hidden  or  secret  their  numerous 
conspiratorial  operations,  cloaking  them 
under  front  organizations.  "Exposure," 
which  is  no  more  than  revelation  or  dis- 
closure, strips  them  of  this  weapon. 

We  are  all  agreed,  of  course,  that  ex- 
posure for  the  sake  of  exposure  alone  is 
not  a  function  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, but  exposure  for  legislative  pur- 
poses—the type  the  Committee  on  Uri- 
Amerlcan  Activities  has  engaged  in — is 
specifically  a  function  of  the  Conarress 
and  all  its  committees. 

Of  course,  exposure  has  become  In  re- 
cent years  a  nasty  word  In  the  American 
language — largely  because  of  a  continu- 
ing, intensive  Communist  and  leftwing 
campaign  against  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  a  campaign  that  has 
had  the  purpose  of  ending  the  numerous 
valuable  exposures  of  Communist  opera- 
tions by  the  committee  because  they 
have  done  so  much  damage  to  the  Com- 
munist Party. 
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Unfortunately,  there  U  something  of  » 
double  standard  existing  on  this  question 
of  exposure  On  February  2  of  this  year, 
the  Washington  Post  featured  an  inter- 
view with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Cellkk). 
The  article  mentioned  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  forthcoming  hearings  on 
business  conglomerates  and  it  quoted  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  saying  that 
these  hearings  "will  focus  the  pitiless 
light  of  publicity"  on  questionable  prac- 
tices of  large  corporations. 

There  was  no  Washington  Post  or  New 
York  Times  editorial  denunciation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
his  statement  that  he  was  going  to  ex- 
pose questionable  practices  of  business 
conglomerates  and  that  he  intended  to 
discredit  them  with  the  American  people 
by   'the  pitiless  light  of  publicity." 

But  what  If  the  chairman,  or  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Aettvltles  had  said  that  that  committee 
«>■  going  to  "focus  the  pitiless  light  of 
publicity"  on  Communists  and  others  In 
this  country  who  are  engaging  in  traitor- 
ous activities  and  trying  to  subvert  our 
Constitution?  It  is  my  guess  that  he 
would  be  denounced  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  In  major  editorials 
published  In  many  of  our  so-called  best 
newspapers. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  courts 
have  consistently  upheld  the  type  expo- 
sure carried  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  An  effective  an- 
swer to  the  exposxire  charge  which  is  so 
often  launched  against  the  committee 
was  presented  by  Ed  Willis,  former 
chairman  of  the  ccxnmittee.  In  a  state- 
ment which  he  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  on  April  1.  1966.  The  text  of 
his  statement  was  as  follows : 

And  what  about  the  charge  of  "exposure"? 

In  demccratlc  socletlea.  leglslaturea  have  an 
Informing  or  educational  function  which  U 
an  Integral  part  of.  and  basic  to.  their  law- 
making function.  Woodrow  Wllaon.  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  political  science  and  con- 
stitutional law,  who  taught  at  Princeton 
University  before  hla  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  believed  that 
the  informing  function  of  Congress  was  even 
more  Important  than  Its  lawmaking  func- 
tion. In  his  book.  "Congressional  Oovem- 
ment."  he  wrote: 

"  *  *  *  even  more  Important  than  legisla- 
tion Is  the  Instruction  and  giildance  In  po- 
litical affairs  which  the  people  might  receive 
from  a  body  which  kept  all  national  concerns 
suffused  in  a  broad  daylight  of  discussion 
•  •  •.  The  Informing  function  of  Congress 
should  be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative 
function." 

All  congressional  committees,  through  their 
hearings  and  reports,  perform  an  Informing 
function,  educating  the  American  people 
about  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
Nation  and  the  means,  legislative  or  other- 
wise, which  might  be  used  to  solve  them. 

The  Important  role  this  funcUon  plays  In 
strengthening  and  preserving  a  democratic 
society  Is  not  open  to  question. 

Curiously,  however,  when  this  committee 
carries  out  Its  Informing  function,  certain 
people  Immediately  accuse  it  of  "exposure." 
But  this  Is  DO  more  than  a  smear  word  for 
a  legltlmatA  and  necessary  congressional 
duty.  "Kxposure*  is  disclosure,  revelation. 
•Informing  the  people  about  what  they  must 
know  to  govern  themselves  intelUgentiy  and 


preaenre  the  Oovernment  which  they  have 
created  for  their  own  protection. 

Supreme  Court  and  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sions upholding  the  rights  of  Congress  to 
compel  disclosure  of  Communist  organiza- 
tions and  the  activities  and  IdenUtles  of 
individual  Communists  both  by  legislation 
and  Investigation  were  quoted  In  my  reply  to 
the  last  allegation   (No.  3). 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  pinpointed 
the  value  of  disclosure  or  "exposure"  hear- 
ings by  all  governmental  agencies  In  a  de- 
cision upholding  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Comoilaston  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic rather  than  closed  hearing  on  a  matter 
of  public  Interest.  The  Court  noted; 

"The  Commission  observed  that,  In  addl- 
Uon  to  stimulating  the  How  of  Information, 
public  hearings  serve  to  Inform  those  seg- 
ments of  the  public  primarily  affected  by  the 
agency's  regulatory  policies  and  those  likely 
to  be  affected  by  subsequent  administrative 
or  legislative  action  of  the  factual  basis  for 
any  action  ulUmately  taken— a  practical  In- 
ducement to  public  acceptance  of  the  results 
of  the  Investigation.  Also  implicit  In  the 
Commission's  discourse  Is  a  recognition  that 
publicity  tends  to  sUmulate  the  flow  of  In- 
formaUon  and  public  preferences  which  may 
significantly  Influence  administrative  and 
legislative  views  aa  to  the  necessity  and  char- 
acter of  prospective  action.  The  Conunlsslon 
further  pointed  out  ttutt  public  disclosure 
Is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  Its  duty 
under  section  4(k|  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  l»34.  ns  amended.  48  Stet.  1008.  47 
use.  section  l&4(k)  (1068  ed).  to  make 
annual  reports  to  Congress.  Significantly,  this 
Invasttgatlon  was  specifically  authorised  by 
CongTCM  so  that  Congress  might  'draw  upon 
the  facts  which  are  obtained.'"  (FCC  v. 
Schreiber.  381  US.  279  t 

A  very  telling  statement  on  the  role  In- 
forming, revelation  and  disclosure  (or  "ex- 
posure") play  In  handling  problems  In  a 
democratic  society  was  made  by  President 
Truman's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights: 

"The  principle  of  disclosure  is.  we  believe, 
the  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  those  who 
would  subvert  our  democracy  by  revolution 
or  by  encouraging  disunity  and  destroying 
the  civil  rights  of  some  groups  *   *   *. 

"Congress  has  already  made  use  of  the 
principle  of  disclosure  In  both  the  economic 
and  political  spheres.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration make  avaUable  to  the  public 
information  about  sponsors  of  economic 
wares.  In  the  political  realm,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate— all  of  these  under  various  statutes — 
are  required  to  collect  Information  about 
those  who  attempt  to  Influence  public  opin- 
ion. Thousands  of  statements  disclosing 
ownership  and  control  of  newspapers  using 
the  second-class  mailing  privilege  are  filed 
annually  with  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Hundreds  of  statements  disclosing  the  own- 
ership and  control  of  radio  stations  are  filed 
with  the  Federal  Communlcatloiu  Commis- 
sion. Hundreds  of  lobbyists  are  now  required 
to  disclose  their  efforts  to  Influence  Congress 
under  the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act. 
In  1938.  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  which 
forced  certain  citizens  and  aliens  alike  to 
register  with  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
facu  about  their  sponsorship  and  activities. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  has  varied. 
We  believe  however,  that  they  have  been 
sufficently  successful  to  warrant  their  fur- 
ther extension  to  all  of  those  who  attempt 
to  Influence  public  opinion. 

"The  ultimate  responsibility  for  counter- 
ing totalltarlans  of  all  kinds  rests,  as  al- 
ways, with  the  mass  of  good,  democratic 
Americans,  their  organizations  and  their 
leaders.   The  Federal   Government  ought  to 


provide  a  source  of  reference  •  •  •  where  pri- 
vate cltlsena  and  groups  may  flnd  accurat* 
Information  about  the  activities,  sponsor- 
ship and  background  of  those  who  are  active 
In  the  marketplace  of  public  opinion."  (Re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
RlghU.  1»47.  pp.  5a.  53.) 

Laws  are  essential  to  any  well  ordered  so- 
ciety. But  In  a  democratic  society,  laws  are 
not  enough  Alone,  they  rarely  eliminate  any 
problem.  An  Informed  public  Is  needed  to 
supplement,  by  public  discussion,  debate 
and  action,  the  sanctions  Imposed  by  law 
on  the  enemies  of  society. 

For  those  Americans — and  they  number  in 
the  millions — who  want  "accurate  Inform.i- 
tlon  at>out  the  activities,  sponsorship  und 
background"  of  the  subverters  of  freedom 
and  democracy  who  are  "active  In  the  mar- 
ketplace of  public  opinion,"  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has  pro- 
▼idect  a  rellabl*  "source  of  reference"  for  28 
ytan. 

In  doing  so.  it  has  helped  preserve  the 
democratic  process  and  prevent  its  corrup- 
tion and  debasement  by  tboee  who.  with 
totalitarian  ends  In  mind,  give  only  Up  ser\  - 
Ice  to  the  principles  of  democratic  society. 

TTie  court  decisions  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  past  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee when  he  said  he  quoted  them  in 
reply  to  another  allegation  about  the 
committee  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Communist 
Party  case.  1961 : 

"Where  the  mask  of  anonymity  which  an 
organization's  members  wear  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  pop- 
ular prejudice  and  of  enabling  them  to  cover 
over  a  foreign-directed  conspiracy.  Inflltrate 
Into  other  groups,  and  enlist  the  support  of 
persons  who  would  not.  If  the  truth  were  re- 
vealed, lend  their  support.  It  wotild  be  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  first  amendment  to  hold  that 
It  prohibits  Congress  from  removing  the 
mask."  (3«7  U.S.  1.) 

Justice  Douglas,  for  the  dissenting 
minority — except  Justice  Black — in  the 
above  case: 

The  Bill  of  RlghU  was  designed  to  give 
fullest  play  to  the  exchange  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Ideas  that  touch  the  politics,  culture, 
and  other  aspecu  of  our  life.  When  an  or- 
ganization Is  used  by  a  foreign  power  to  make 
advances  here,  questions  of  security  are  raised 
beyond  the  ken  of  disputation  and  debate 
between  the  people  resident  here.  Espionage, 
business  activities,  formation  of  cells  for  sub- 
version, as  well  as  the  exercise  of  first  amend- 
ment rights,  are  then  uesd  to  pry  open  our 
society  and  make  Intrusion  of  a  foreign  power 
easy.  These  machinations  of  a  foreign  power 
add  additional  elements  to  free  speech  Just 
as  marching  up  and  down  adds  something 
to  picketing  that  goes  beyond  free  speech. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Barsky  against  the  United 
States,  1948: 

"The  prime  functions  of  governments.  In 
the  American  concept.  Is  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Con- 
gress Is  part  of  the  Oovernment  thus  esUb- 
llshed  for  this  purpose. 

"This  existing  machinery  of  Oovernment 
has  power  to  inquire  Into  potential  rhreats 
to  Itself,  not  alone  for  the  selfish  reason  of 
self-protection,  but  for  the  basic  reason  that 
having  been  established  by  the  people  as  an 
Instrumentality  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  people.  It  has  an  obligation  to  Its 
creators  to  preserve  Itself.  •  •  •  We  think 
that  Inquiry  Into  threats  to  the  existing  form 
of  Ooverrunent  by  extra-constitutional 
process  of  change  is  a  power  of  Congress 
under  Its  prime  obligation  to  protect  for  the 
people  that  machinery  of  which  it  Is  a 
part  •   •   *. 
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"If  Congress  has  power  to  inquire  into  the 
subjects  ol  communism  and  the  Communist 
Party,  it  has  potoer  to  identify  the  individuals 
u!ho  believe  in  comunism  and  those  leho  be- 
long to  the  party. 

...  •  •  it  would  be  sheer  folly  as  a  matter 
of  governmental  policy  to  refrain  from  In- 
quiry Into  potential  threats  to  its  existence 
or  security  until  danger  was  clear  and 
present.  •  •  •  How,  except  upon  inquiry, 
would  the  Congress  know  whether  the  danger 
is  clear  and  present?  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  necessities  for  inquiry  and 
the  necessities  for  action."  (167  F.  2d  241, 
246. )  I  ESnphasls  added.  ] 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  1954: 

Committees  of  Congress  must  function  In 
,  vsorld  of  realities.  What  might  have  been 
classified  decades  ago  as  private  opinion  of  no 
concern  to  Congreas.  takes  on  a  different  con- 
notation in  the  light  of  world  evente  whose 
impact  Congress  may  not  disregard.  The 
plobal  Communist  apparatus  Is  neither  a 
.study  group  nor  a  debating  society.  It  Is  an 
engine  of  destructdon.  Cunningly  fashioned. 
Its  component  parts  are  artfully  disguised 
when  disguise  carries  advantage.  It  Is  no 
mswer  to  its  challenge  to  say  that  the  beliefs 
and  associations  ot  its  members  or  suspected 
members  are  'privBte.'  and  thus  beyond  the 
«cope  of  legitimate  inquiry  by  Congress. 

...  .  .  vve  believe  that  Congress  »  •  • 
has  a  legitimate  function  to  perform  in  this 
tleld— that  of  Informing  Itself  and  the  public 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Communist 
penetration  Into  our  free  institutions." 
I  "Rules  of  Procedure  for  Senate  Investigat- 
ing Committees."  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  84th  Cong..  1st 
sess..  Senate  Rept.  No.  2,  pp.  9, 10.) 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryani  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  put  the  letter  that  I 
circulated  to  the  Members  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  deroga- 
tory at  all  in  that  letter.  I  did  not  and 
do  not  mean  it  to  be  derogatory.  I  stand 
behind  each  and  every  word  that  is 
stated  in  the  letter.  Further,  let  me  point 
out  to  the  genUeman  from  New  York  City 
that  even  if  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  had  twice  the  bad 
name  that  he  thinks  it  has  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  City  was  10 
times  more  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
committee  than  he  is.  I  would  still  offer 
this  resolution  for  the  reasons  I  men- 
tioned on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  Insert  the  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

HovsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17, 1969. 

Dear  CoLixActJE:  Scheduled  on  the  Calen- 
dar for  consideration  tomorrow  is  House 
Resolution  89.  to  clarify  the  mandate  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
under  the  name  of  a  new  commltte©— the 
CoDunltteo  on  Internal  Security.  I  am  joined 
in  the  resolution  by  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  John  Ashbrook  and  Mr.  Del 
Clawson.  H.  Res.  89  la  identical  to  H.  Res. 
148  which  I  introduced  In  the  90th  Congress 


and  which"  was  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  by  the  Rules  Committee  last  year,  but 
was  not  considered  during  the  rush  of  ad- 
journment. It  has  again  been  considered  by 
the  Rules  Committee  which  has  original 
Jurisdiction  and  reported  favorably  In  the 
same  form. 

Interestingly  enough,  opposition  to  the 
change  has  been  centered  In  both  extremes 
of  the  political  spectrum.  No  doubt,  you  have 
received  mall  from  champions  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  urg- 
ing you  to  oppose  this  so-called  liberal  at- 
tempt to  abolish  HCUA.  Presently,  most  of 
the  opposition  appears  to  coi-  from  the 
radically  extreme  Left  as  evidenced  by  the 
enclosed  article  from  the  Communist  Daily 
world,  the  successor  of  the  Comviunist  Daily 
Worker.  They  apparently  wish  to  retain 
HCUA  with  the  hope  of  winning  crippling 
law  suits  m  the  courts  and  eventually  its 
abolition,  leaving  no  committee  of  the  House 
to  function  In  the  field  of  communist  sub- 
versive activities. 

H.  Res.  89  spells  out  in  more  clear  and 
precise,  legal  language  what  constitutes  sub- 
versive activities  and  gives  the  committee 
the  usual  legislative  Jurisdiction  and  the  in- 
vestigatory powers  that  have  been  exercised 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 
i"es.  ,  ^^ 

I  realize  there  are  some  members  of  the 
House  (few  in  number,  I  believe)  who  would 
abolish  the  HCUA  outright  and  transfer  Its 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Tills  could  be  done,  but  I  seriously 
question  whether  our  venerable  Chairman, 
Mr.  Celler,  could  possibly  find  time  for  his 
committee  to  perform  these  additional 
duties  in  view  of  the  burdensome  duties 
already  Imposed  upon  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  the  rules.  In  this  respect,  may  I 
say  that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  H.  Res.  89  to  give 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  only  the 
authority  that  has  traditionally  been  exer- 
cised by  the  present  Commltte  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  I  assure  you,  as  I  did  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  it 
Is  not  intended  to  infringe  and  does  iwt 
infringe  upon  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  ol 
the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Because  the  mandate  of  HCUA  is  ad- 
mittedly vague  on  Its  face  resulting  in  vary- 
ing Interpretations  of  Its  present  Jurisdic- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  sur- 
rounding my  statement  that  H.  Res.  89  gives 
the  Conunlttee  on  Internal  Security  only 
the  authorltv  possessed  by  the  HCUA.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  language  of  H.  Res.  89  Is  suf- 
ficiently clear,  but  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  reach  of  the  resolution,  please  feel 
free  to  give  me  a  ring. 

I  hope  you  will  see  It  proper  to  vote  for  the 
previous  question  and  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  when  presented  this  week.  The 
resolution  Is  very  much  needed  In  order  that 
a  committee  of  the  House  can  make  an  ef- 
fective contribution  to  the  Internal  security 
of  the  Nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RICHARD  H.  ICHOBD, 

Chairman,  House  Committee 

on  Un-American  Activities. 


Amendment  rights  which  HUAC  has  been 
committing  for  years.  „„.„, 

The  proposed  new  wording  of  HUAC  s 
mandate  Is  specifically  designed  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  to  "preserve  the  full 
Jurisdiction  and  powers"  of  the  Investigatory 
body. 

The  Emergency  Civil  Liberies  Committee 
has  urged  all  those  concerned  for  civil  liber- 
ties to  write  or  wh-e  their  Congressman  now 
to  oppose  passage  of  H.R.  148,  and  urge  com- 
plete abolition  of  HUAC. 


I  Prom  the  Dally  World.  Sept.  18, 1968] 
Bill  WotrLD  Add  Power  to  HUAC 


Washinotok.  September  17. — A  dangerous 
resolution  to  re-name  and  thus  perhaps  to 
deodorize  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  Is  before  the  House. 

The  bi-partisan  measure,  known  as  House 
Resolution  148,  would  give  the  Inquisitorial 
body  the  less  offensive  name  of  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  It  Is  sponsored  by  Reps. 
Richard  Ichord  (D.-Mo.)  and  Del  Clawson 
(R.-Callf.).  ,       ^^ 

The  resolution  would  substitute  for  the 
current  description  of  HUACs  duties  more 
sophisticated  language  permitting  the  same — 
if    not    more    serious — violations    of    First 


Mr.  WATSON.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  chairman 
and  his  determination  to  be  fair  with  all 
Members. 

As  I  recall  the  letter  that  he  circular- 
ized, it  simply  stated  that  the  Communist 
Daily  World  or  Worker  back  in  Septem- 
ber opposed  this  very  same  resolution. 
Why  are  some  of  the  opponents  so  upset 
about  letting  folks  know  that  the  Com- 
munists oppose  this  resolution.  It  is  a 
rather  simple  proposition:  I  welcome 
their  opposition  and  because  of  that  fact 
any  support  of  H.R.  89  is  all  the  stronger. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
I  hope  we  will  overwhelminply  vote  up 
the  previous  question  and  pass  this 
resolution.  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  . 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  PODELL). 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  at  this  point  that  should 
the  motion  to  order  the  previous  ques- 
tion be  defeated,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  and  I  shall 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  present 
resolution  which  would  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  com- 
pletely. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  given  per- 
manent status  by  this  body  on  January 
3,  1945,  its  checkered  history  has  been 
an  anathema  to  every  true  advocate  of 
American  jurisprudence. 

The  Dies  committee,  as  it  was  then 
known,  recommended  dismissal  of  ap- 
proximately 3,800  Government  employees 
on  grounds  of  disloyalty  to  their  coun- 
try. After  a  careful  Department  of  Jus- 
tice investigation  only  36 — or  less  than  1 
percent  of  those  denounced— were  found 
to  warrant  dismissal.  The  some  3,764 
unjustly  accused  have  for  the  most  part 
lived  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  to  this 
day.  While  some  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
vindicate  themselves  beyond  a  scintilla  of 
doubt,  others  less  fortunate  have  died 
or  are  living  under  the  long  shadow  of 
the  Dies  committee. 

Through  the  years  the  committee,  in 
more  or  less  flagrant  fashion,  has  re- 
gained its  shotgun  approach  to  un-Amer- 
Stan  attitudes  and  has  besmirched  the 
lives  of  many  citizens  without  due  proc- 
ess of  right  of  appeal  to  higher  author- 
ity.  Being  outside  our  judicial  system 
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the  committee  intrinsically  lacks  tbe  fun- 
damental aafecuards  of  human  rights 
built  Into  that  system  from  our  magis- 
trate courts  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Fur- 
thermore, the  committee  serves  no  pur- 
pose which  cannot  be  better  served  by 
our  Judiciary  and  executive  branches 
and  in  ways  which  are  entirely  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  heritage. 

We  have  grown  too  mature  as  a  na- 
tion and  a  society  to  need  such  an  organ 
of  government.  We  have  become  too  well 
able  to  cope  with  internal  security 
threats  to  require  such  activities  on  the 
part  of  a  House  committee. 

Further  extension  of  its  prerogatives 
is  a  travesty  upon  this  House  and  a 
shameful  waste  of  Federal  money,  par- 
ticularly in  the.se  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  test  of  any  govern- 
ment of  free  men  is  Its  ability  to  place 
internal  challenge  in  perspective.  Either 
a  society  is  viable,  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  its  citizens,  or  it  loses  their 
loyalty  and  must  become  a  police  state 
in  order  to  maintain  itself. 

I  believe  we  are  a  successful  pluralis- 
tic society,  standing  Arm  upon  tlie  prin- 
ciple _of  participatory  democracy.  This 
Hou^e'and  its  very  essence  are  testimony 
to  the  vibrancy  of  our  heritage  and  its 
meaningfulness  to  most  Americans 
through  our  history.  There  is  no  need  to 
rely  upon  such  a  broken  crutch  as  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  to 
keep  America  i^trong.  safe,  or  free. 

Thomas  Jefferson  placed  his  faith  in 
the  people  and  their  institutions.  In  a 
time  when  institutions  are  under  fire 
and  the  people  seeking  lisht.  let  us  show 
the  strength  and  freedom  of  this  insti- 
tution by  abolishing  this  committee. 

These  words  are  uttered  without  malice. 
Nor  are  they  designed  to  cast  any  asper- 
sion upon  any  Member  of  this  body. 
Rather  they  are  a  reafDrmation  of  my 
faith  in  our  system  and  this  institution. 

Let  us  act  to  strengthen  our  institu- 
tion, rather  than  allow  such  a  shadow  to 
continue  to  blot  out  the  light  that  must 
come  from  this  place  to  all  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee,  by  any 
other  name,  would  smell  as  it  has  these 
many  years.  I  call  today,  therefore,  for 
Its  abolition  as  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  89.  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  Hous«  Resolution  89,  as 
reported,  offered  by  Mr.  Podeli.:  strike 
out  all  after  tbe  resolving  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"That  clatise  L(s)  of  rule  X  and  clause 
19  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  repealed,  and  all  refer- 
ences to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities contained  In  any  other  provision  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlvM 
are  hereby  deleted." 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute   to  the  gentleman   from   Texas 

(Mr.  ECKIMRDT>. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
one  question  of  the  author  of  the  reso- 
luUon.  On  page  2,  line  16.  Item  (3)  in 
its  original  form  provided:  "all  other 
questions,  in  relation  thereto  that  would 


aid  Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation." 

In  part  the  language  added  was  "or 
any  committee  of  the  House."  after  the 
word  "Congress."  That  would  indicate 
to  me,  at  least  on  the  face  of  It.  that 
the  committee  would  have  authority  to 
investigate  matters  that  other  commit- 
tees would  have  authority  to  initiate  leg- 
islation on.  I  hope  that  that  Is  not  the 
intent.  I  hope  that  the  language  intends 
to  be  tlie  same  Uiing  as  provided  in  the 
original  item  <3)  and  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee so  as  to  give  Investigatory  au- 
thority in  areas  where  other  committees 
have  substitute  authority. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  There  Is  no  Intention 
whatsoever  'o  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  present  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  ambiguous  language 
of  "tlie  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
same  old  fight  that  we  have  been  going 
through  here  since  1938  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  was 
set  up  as  a  Select  or  Special  Committee, 
and  before  it  became  a  permanent  com- 
mittee by  action  of  the  House  in  1945. 
There  has  been  a  constant  fight  made 
against  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  how  those  who  object  to  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  resolution  can  explain  their 
opposition  other  than  upon  one  basis, 
and  that  is  they  arc  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  committee  itself. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  here 
today  about  voting  down  the  previous 
question  so  that  amendments  can  be  of- 
fered. I  have  heard  no  one  say,  until 
the  very  last  minute  when  I  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  just  what 
amendment  they  expected  to  offer  if  the 
previous  question  was  voted  down. 
Finally,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
let  us  know.  They  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  abolish  the  conunittee — the  same 
thing  they  have  been  trying  to  do  since 
1938. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  "Mr.  Ccller)  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Celler)  the  astute 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
and  the  friendly  gentleman  and  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
says  the  resolution  intrudes  on  the  ju- 
risdiction of  his  committee. 

I  have  been  here  almost  as  long  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  has.  and  I  am  sorry  my  friend 
is  not  here  now,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  say  anytliing  in  his  absence  that  I 
would  not  say  in  his  presence,  but  I  have 
never  known  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ciller)  to  get  excited  about 
subversion  or  anything  else  in  that  field. 
There    is   no   confilct   of   jurisdiction 


here.  This  committee  which  the  opposi- 
tion would  destroy,  looks  into  subversive- 
ness.  This  committee  discovers  and  In- 
vestigates the  subversive  agents  that  are 
operating  throughout  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  Republic. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  2  minutes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  t;en- 
tleman  from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thar.k 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta> 
for  yielding  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  makes  it.s 
recommendations,  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  in  a  position  to  make  us 
own  recommendations.  They  can  bring 
in  any  legislation  they  see  fit  within  their 
Jurisdiction. 

This  committee  serves  a  good  purpo.«e. 
It  is  difficult.  I  repeat,  to  understand 
why  the  very  people  who  have  been  ci> 
posing  this  legislation  all  of  these  years 
would  not  want  the  language  clarified, 
when  they  have  been  hollering  to  hif;h 
heaven  in  the  past  that  It  was  too  vague 
and  too  cloudy  in  its  definition. 

I  have  stated  in  the  well  of  this  House 
since  1945  that  I  was  more  apprehen- 
sive—and I  repeat  it  here  today— about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  glorious 
young  Republic  of  ours  from  within  than 
I  am  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
it  from  without.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  communism  in  this  coimtry  than 
I  am  about  a  Communist  invasion  from 
without. 

Today  these  people  are  working  among 
and  with  the  yoimg  minds  of  this  coun- 
try, in  the  colleges  and  in  the  universi- 
ties and  even  in  the  high  schools.  We 
need  some  watchdog,  some  committee  to 
keep  them  imder  observation. 

I  hope  this  House  will  say  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  that  they  have  confidence 
in  this  committee  and  that  Uiey  have 
confidence  in  Its  able  new  yoimg  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORo).  I  can  assure  you  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  committee  are  in  good 
hands  under  his  leadership.  Dick  Ichord 
is  not  only  an  able  man — he  is  honest, 
conscientious,  and  dedicated.  I  predict  he 
will  do  a  good  job  as  its  chairman  and 
will  refiect  honor  and  credit  on  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  th3 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson)  for  a  xmanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  and  again  this  yeai-, 
I  have  joined  with  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Missouri,  the  present  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Richard  Ichord.  in  the 
sponsorship  of  legislation  which  I  believe 
will  heighten  the  effectiveness  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. The  fact  that  the  committee  is 
not  Dopular  in  certain  areas  of  American 
political  thought  is  being  cited  as  t)oth  a 
reason  for  continuing  the  committee  and 
a  reason  for  discontinuing  it,  or  curtail- 
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ing  its  powers,  depending  upon  the  point 
of  view  of  the  many  authorities  who  are 
always  ready  to  dictate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  how  the  troublesome 
problems  of  subversion  and  organized 
anarchy  should  properly  be  treated. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  very 
real  need  to  have  a  standing  committee 
of  the  House  with  a  continuing  mandate 
in  this  field,  and  to  remove  obstacles  to 
effective  committee  functioning.  By  per- 
petuating and  strengthening  the  com- 
mittee the  House  will  serve  notice  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware  of 
the  continuing,  nature  of  the  subversive 
forces  in  U.S.  society,  well  organized 
either  in  fomenting  disturbances  or  In 
turning  turbulent  events  to  their  own 
destructive  purposes.  Vigilance  in  the 
face  of  this  acknowledged  activity  is  no 
more  than  prudent.  It  is  but  the  execu- 
tion of  our  obligation  as  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  this  Government  to 
Insure  that  the  forces  which  attack  our 
system  are  exposed  to  public  view,  so  that 
effective  remedies  may  be  sought  under 
the  law  to  guard  the  Internal  security  of 
this  Nation. 

It  would  be  comforting  if  there  were 
any  discernible  lessening  of  pressure,  if 
there  were  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fanatic  enemies  of  U.S.  constitutional 
povemment  had  given  up  the  fight.  But 
they  are  to  be  observed  on  every  college 
campus,  clothed  in  righteous  indignation 
over  the  prevalent  disruptive  issue,  or 
donning  the  martyr's  hair  shirt  as  they 
are  carted  off  to  jail  from  the  flag  burn- 
ing or  the  protest  against  the  aspect  of 
U.S.  policy  which  seems  to  provide  the 
most  vulnerable  target  for  Invective  at 
the  moment.  We  are  denied  that  comfort 
at  this  point  in  history.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  vote 
for  the  previous  question  and  support 
the  resolution  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  inescapable  problem  with 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee Is  that  It  is  basically  an  un- 
American  Instrument  of  government.  No 
name  change  or  hollow  public  relations 
attempt  to  spruce  up  Its  image  can  alter 
the  fact  tnat  HUAC  has  not  and  cannot. 
In  the  future,  under  any  name,  function 
effectively  In  the  democratic  system. 

Nor  can  a  name  change  alter  the  fact 
that  the  business  of  Internal  security  is 
the  business  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. HUAC  is.  therefore,  a  useless  as 
well  as  a  harmful  appendage  to  the  body 
politic. 

No  name  change  or  public  relations 
work  will  alter  the  harmful  effects  that 
now  befall  a  citizen  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  called  before  HUAC.  or  change 
what  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York.  Representative  William  P. 
Ryak,  labeled  as  the  "vagueness  and 
arbitrariness  under  which  HUAC's  actlvl- 
^  ties  are  carried  out." 

The  name  change  suggested  today  still 
falls  to  come  to  grips  with  the  overriding 
questions  of  Interference  with  civil  liber- 
ties that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  HUAC. 
Since  no  one  has  seriously  challenged 
the  ability  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
protect  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States,  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  a  resolution  that  would  confirm  the 
committee's  Jurisdiction. 


Such  a  move  would  not  only  be  correct 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of 
this  oounti-y.  it  would  also  be  an  act  of 
economy.  HUAC  has  already  spent  $6 
million  in  public  funds  since  1945  with 
little  or  nothinc  to  show  for  It. 

Transferring  HUAC's  responsibilities 
to  Judiciary  might  also  improve  the 
actual  protection  of  Internal  security. 
HUAC's  record  of  nine  successful  con- 
tempt citations  In  23  years  Is  not  a  record 
that  would  be  difficult  to  Improve  upon. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
myself  to  the  question  of  the  desirability 
of  voting  against  the  previous  question 
on  House  Resolution  89. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  defeat 
of  the  previous  question  is  the  only  avail- 
able method  of  permitting  possible 
amendment  of  the  resolution  and  secur- 
ing the  necessary  extended  discussion  of 
the  mandate,  jurisdiction,  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  or  some  successor 
committee  or  subcommittee  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
problems  of  internal  security  including 
the  activities  of  persons  or  organizations 
seeking  to  overthrow  our  institutions  of 
government  by  unlawful  means  or  who 
seek  to  otherwise  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  foreign  enemies. 

Certainly  any  falrmlnded  person  would 
concede  that  the  limit  of  1  hour  of 
debate  permitted  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  previous  question  Is  an  Inadequate 
time  to  consider  a  question  of  the  im- 
portance presented  by  House  Resolution 
89.  I  urge  a  "no"'  vote  on  the  previous 
question  not  only  to  permit  the  fullest 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  89  in 
its  present  form  but  also  to  permit  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  Its  proposed  orga- 
nization and  mandate. 

The  author  of  House  Resolution  89, 
the  present  chairman  of  HUAC,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
(Mr.  Ichord)  quite  reasonably  seeks  to 
alter  the  present  charter  of  HUAC  which 
he  described  as  "extremely  vague  and 
ambiguous"  when  he  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  House  Resolution  89  in 
1967.  If  this  quotation  expresses  his  pres- 
ent attitude  he  is  echoing  the  leac".  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  two  landmark 
cases. 

In  Watkins  against  United  States,  de- 
cided in  1957  the  court  was  considering 
the  validity  of  House  rule  XI,  authoriz- 
ing the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  defining  Its  purposes  and 
authority.  The  majority  opinion  stated: 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  less  ex- 
plicit authorizing  resolution.  ...  An  exces- 
sively broad  charter,  like  that  of  the  HUAC, 
places  the  courts  in  an  untenable  position 
if  they  are  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
public  need  for  a  particular  Interrogation 
and  the  right  of  citizens  to  carry  on  their 
affairs  free  from  unnecessary  governmental 
interference. 


On  this  ground  the  court  set  aside  a 
contempt  of  Congress  citation. 

In  the  succeeding  case  of  Barenblatt 
against  United  States,  decided  In  1959, 
the  Court  upheld  a  similar  contempt  ci- 
tation in  a  partial  retreat  from  the  Wat- 
kins  case  on  the  basis  that  the  long 
history  of  rule  XI  flushed  out  the  vague- 
ness of  the  rule  itself.  At  the  same  time 


the  majority  opinion  again  restated  Its 
objection  to  the  vagueness  of  the  charter- 
ing rule. 

Whatever  the  conflict  of  results  in  the 
Watkins  and  Barenblatt  cases  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  Supreme  Court  In  both 
cases  described  the  present  charter  of 
HUAC  as  vague,  nonexpUclt,  and  exces- 
sively broad  and  this  conclusion  is  ap- 
parently concurred  in  by  the  author  of 
House  Resolution  89. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  major  Issue  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  insubstantial  issue  of  mere  change 
of  a  committee  name.  Certainly  we  need 
more  than  1  hour  of  discussion  under 
rules  which  limit  the  recognition  privi- 
lege to  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
which  Is  seeking  to  reform  itself. 

The  author  of  the  resolution  should 
welcome  extended  debate  and  the  assist- 
ance of  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  other  qualified  lawyers  on  the 
floor  In  securing  the  best  possible  lan- 
guage of  reform  and  the  best  possible 
organization  for  reform. 

I  support  the  right  of  Congress  to 
oversee  the  problem  of  internal  security 
and  challenges  to  that  security  from 
abroad.  My  earnest  desire  Is  to  create  a 
vehicle  in  the  House  which  will  accom- 
plish that  function  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  is  called  upon  to  vote  on  House 
Resolution  89  which  would  do  more  than 
just  change  the  name  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  It  would  also 
broaden  Its  jurisdiction. 

In  the  face  of  growing  opposition  to 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, I  believe  this  resolution  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  quell  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee by  giving  the  impression  that  Con- 
gress has  given  It  a  different  authoriza- 
tion to  carry  on  Its  Investigations.  Rather 
than  proposing  effective  and  genuine  re- 
form in  the  work  of  this  committee,  in 
reality,  this  resolution  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  committee's  public  relation.s 
image. 

However,  the  objections  leveled  at  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee cannot  be  erased  by  changing  the 
committee's  name  to  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  And,  surely, 
the  vague  broadening  of  the  committee's 
authority  will  only  serve  to  increase  the 
growing  number  of  voices  in  opposition. 
It  Is  this  new  description  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  which  causes  me  most 
concern.  We  should  certainly  do  our  ut- 
most to  protect  the  Internal  security  of 
our  country.  However,  care  must  also  be 
taken  so  that,  in  our  efforts  to  Insure 
our   internal   security,  we  legislate  no 
more  broadly  than  required,  and  also  in- 
sure against  unnecessary  threatening  of 
our  basic  freedoms.  The  reconciling  of 
these  freedoms  with  internal  security  is 
a  very  exacting  task.  I  do  not  believe  that 
House  Resolution  89  accomplishes  this 
reconciliation.  Rather,  it  broadens  the 
mandate  of  tr  committee  whose  jurisdic- 
tion Is  already  questionable,  both  with 
regard  to  constitutionality  and  usurping 
of  another  committee's  responsibilities. 
House  Resolution  89  authorizes  inves- 
tigation by  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  with  respect  to  actlv- 
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itles  involving  "violence,  treachery,  es- 
pionace.  wbotage,  insurrection,  or  any 
unlawful  means."  The  committee's  au- 
thority is  additionally  extended  to  in- 
vestigate groups  and  organizations  as 
wtU  as  propoganda.  Once  an  organiza- 
tion falls  within  the  classification  of 
those  organizations  to  be  investigated,  all 
activities,  both  innocent  and  threatening 
may  be  investigated.  Speech,  assembly, 
and  thought  are  undoubtedly  those  in- 
nocent acts  which  would  be  vulnerable 
to  such  investigation.  I  believe  this  to  be 
an  unnecessary  threatening  of  ba^ic  free- 
doms. 

The  criticisms  of  this  committee  were 
not  leveled  primarily  at  its  name,  nor  did 
they  call  for  an  increase  in  the  scope 
of  its  powers.  This  resolution,  with  its 
vague  language  and  dangerous  infringe-  ' 
ment  on  civil  liberties,  can  only  serve  to 
increase  the  already  warranted  criticism 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  to  further  confuse  its 
Jurisdiction  with  that  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  will  vote  against  House  Resolution 
89.  Xbis  resolution  compounds  rather 
than  .solves  the  problems  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  respon- 
sibilities now  held  by  this  committee 
would  more  appropriately  belong  under 
the  jxirisdiction  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  no  name  can  change  or 
alter  that  fact.  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Honorable  John  C.  Cclvek, 
If  it  reaches  a  vote,  to  consolidate  all  in- 
ternal security  functions  witliln  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
name  and  differently  written  mandate 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  proposed  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 89  remove  none  of  the  reasons  why 
I  and  many  other  Members  oppose  con- 
tinuation of  an  investigating  committee 
of  this  kind.  We  urge  that  this  resolution 
be  decisively  rejected. 

What  are  the  reasons  which  make  us 
oppose  continuation  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  or  of  the  Internal 
Security  Committee?  The  two  most  com- 
pelling reasons  are  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments  to  our  Constitution.  This 
committee  has  most  flagrantly  violated 
the  first  and  fifth  amendments.  And  this 
committee,  with  whatever  name,  would 
surely  continue  to  do  so  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  its  investigations. 

Let  none  of  us  be  deceived  by  the  dif- 
ferently worded  mandate  in  House  Reso- 
lution 89. 

Under  Its  present  mandate,  the  com- 
mittee is  autiiorized  to  investigate  "the 
extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  in  the 
United  States."  Propaganda  means  dis- 
semination of  ideas  and  the  expression 
of  thought.  And  so  the  committee  was 
authorized  to  investigate  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas  and  the  expression  of 
thought.       , 

The  first  amendment  says  that : 

CoagreM  sliall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
tlM  tnatoBk  of  speech,  or  of  th«  press ;  or  tbe 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  ol 
grievances. 

In  Watkint  t.  United  States  (354 
U.S.  178  (1957)),  in  which  the  Supreme 


Court  reversed  a  contempt  conviction 
arising  from  one  of  the  committee's  In- 
vestigations. Chief  Justice  Warren, 
speaking  for  the  Court,  defined  the  In- 
vestigative power  of  Congress.  He  said: 
No  Inquiry  is  an  end  In  itself;  it  must  be 
related  to  and  in  furtherance  of  a  legitimate 
taslc  of  the  Congress. 

This  means  that  Congress  can  investi- 
gate in  all  the  areas  in  which  it  can 
legislate — the  areas  9/  tlie  powers  enu- 
merated in  article  I,  section  8.  And  tills 
means  that  Congress  cannot  investigate 
in  areas  in  which  it  is  forbidden  to  legis- 
late— and  it  is  forbidden  by  the  first 
amendment  to  make  any  law  abridging 
the  lights  of  speech  and  peaceful  as- 
sembly. Hence,  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  mandate  of  the  committee,  which 
autliorizes  it  to  investigate  the  dissemi- 
nation of  ideas  and  the  expression  of 
thought,  violates  the  first  amendment. 

We  have  been  told  by  supporters  of 
House  Resolution  89  that  a  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  new  mandate  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  committee  has  no  power 
"to  investigate  and  suppress  ideas  and 
tlioughts,"  and  that  it  is  limited  to  in- 
vestigate "activities"  aimed  at  subver- 
sion. 

I  should  like  to  ask  how  it  is  i}ossible 
to  investigate  activities  without  investi- 
gating thoughts  and  ideas.  Every  human 
activity  is  fonned  by  the  purpose  it 
serves.  Hence,  the  proposed  mandate  of 
the  committee  authorizes  it  to  investigate 
the  "objectives'  of  organizations  and 
groups.  But  objectives  and  purposes  are 
expressed  by  ideas.  And  so  we  are  im- 
mediately invading  the  sacred  area  of 
first  amendment  rights. 

The  new  mandate,  moreover,  gives  the 
committee  power  to  investigate  the 
"character"  of  organizations  and  groups. 
But  how  else  does  any  group  acquire  a 
character  except  by  the  objectives  or 
purposes  which  its  members  have  in 
mind?  And  so  the  proposed  mandate 
confers  as  much  power  as  the  present 
mandate  to  do  violence  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  and  assembly. 

Let  us  not  be  so  naive  as  to  accept  the 
distinction  which  has  been  proposed  be- 
tween activities  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
propagation  of  ideas  on  the  other.  Any 
group  which  seeks  to  change  the  present 
political  or  social  order  must  necessarily 
undertake  to  do  so  by  enlisting  as  wide- 
spread support  as  possible.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  bring  about  political  or  social 
change  without  widespread  support.  And 
how  else  can  any  group  enlist  widespread 
support  except  by  seeking  to  change 
peoples  minds — except  by  bringing  peo- 
ple to  see  things  in  a  new  perspective? 
So  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee or  the  Internal  Security  Committee 
must  inevitably  focus  its  investigations 
on  the  expression  of  thought  and  the 
dissemination  of  ideas  if  it  undertakes  to 
investigate  the  activities  of  groups  and 
organizations  to  discover  the  purposes  or 
objectives  of  those  activities. 

The  committee's  investigations  violate 
the  fifth  amendment  as  well  as  the  first. 
The  fifth  amendment  guarantees  that  no 
person  shall  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 

People  who  have  suffered  community 


rejection  and  ostracism  and  loss  of  jobs 
because  they  were  compelled  to  appear 
before  the  committee  have  surely  been 
deprived  of  liberty  and  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  And  by  inflicting  such 
penalties  on  individuals,  the  committee 
has  usurped  the  duties  of  prosecutor — an 
executive  function — and  of  judge  and 
Jury — judicial  functions. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  In  the  Wat- 
kins  case: 

Abuses  of  the  investigative  process  m.^y 
imperceptibly  lead  to  abridgement  of  pre- 
lected freedoms.  The  mere  sununoning  of  .t 
witness  and  compelling  him  to  testify,  against, 
his  will,  about  his  beliefs,  expressions  or  as- 
sociations is  a  measure  of  governmental  in- 
terference. And  when  those  forced  revelaUons 
concern  matters  that  are  unorthodox,  unpop- 
ular, or  even  hateful  to  the  general  public, 
the  reaction  in  the  life  of  the  witness  may  be 
disastrous. 

We  all  know  the  circus  atmosphere 
that  too  often  surrounds  the  hearinps 
held  by  this  committee.  In  my  own  city 
of  Chicago,  for  instance,  hearings  were 
held  a  few  years  ago  by  this  committee 
which  were  referred  to  by  many  of  our 
outstanding  citizens  as  "star-chamber 
proceedings." 

Msgr.  Oeorge  C.  Hlggins,  Director  of 
the  Social  Action  Department  of  the  U..S. 
Catholic  Conference,  in  the  Chicago 
archdiocesan  newspaper  New  World,  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  as  useless  and 
one  which  despotically  denied  the  rlght.s 
of  American  citizens.  Its  procedure,  lie 
wrote,  is  one  "by  which  friendly  wit- 
nesses are  allowed  to  defame  others 
without  being  subjected  to  cross-exami- 
nation and  by  which  those  defamed  arc 
then  subpenaed  and  required  to  answer 
committee  questions  but  are  not  allowed 
to  testify  in  their  own  behalf  or  to  have 
others  testify  for  them."  We  know,  too, 
that  witnesses  are  sometimes  paid  to 
come  before  the  committee,  and  I  thin.k 
it  highly  irregular  that  they  be  paid  a 
sum  of  money  for  making  an  appeai'ance. 

I  am  as  interested  as  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  routing  the  Reds,  and  in  fact, 
led  the  cleanup  in  1947  on  the  Illinois 
State  Industrial  Union  Council  in  Chi- 
cago when  five  of  six  places  on  the  exe- 
cutive board  of  the  central  CIO  body, 
representing  275,000  Illinois  workers, 
went  to  avowed  antl-Communlsts. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  in  good  con- 
science with  the  imfair  tactics  employed 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  It  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  committee  serves  any  seri- 
ous purpose  other  than  exposure. 

Therefore,  when  the  first  session  cf 
the  90th  Congress  convened  in  Januar>- 
of  1967,  and  again  when  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress  convened  last 
month,  I  introduced  legislation,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  calling  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
the  transfer  of  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  believe  this  is  the  most  advisable 
course  of  atctlon  to  follow  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  a  majority  in  the 
House  will  agree  with  me. 

It  is  inevitable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
committee,  acting  under  its  new  name 
and  new  mandate,  would  continue  to 
bring  about  the  punishment  of  individ- 
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uals  without  due  proeesa  of  law.  thus 
violating  the  fifth  amendment,  and 
would  continue  to  curtail  our  first 
amendment    freedoms    of    speech    and 

Congress  must  certainly  establish  the 
legal  basis  for  protecting  our  form  of 
government  from  violent  overthrow  by 
means  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  other 
overt  acts.  All  such  legislation  is  prop- 
erly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Conmilttee,  and  my  resolution. 
House  Resolution  20.  would  amend  House 
rule  XI,  clause  12,  by  adding  explicitly 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee's  jurisdiction 
"sabotage  and  other  overt  acts  affecting 
internal  security." 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
abolish  this  committee  which  outrages 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  violates  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  A  new  name  and  a  dif- 
ferently worded  mandate  will  not  change 
the  character  of  this  committee.  They 
may  change  the  name,  but  the  game  is 

the  same.  

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  being  considered  today  is  to 
rename  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  reword  its  man- 
date. This  resolution  was  reported  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  now  comes 
before  us  for  consideration.  This  resolu- 
tion not  alone  seeks  a  change  of  name  but 
also  authorizes  the  committee  to  make 
investigations,  which  broadens  Its  man- 
date. Though  a  difficult  task,  the  Con- 
gress must  protect  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States  on  one  hand  while 
assuring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Individual  on  the  other.  I  fear  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  has 
accomplished  very  little,  if  indeed  any- 
thing at  all,  in  protecting  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  the  Nation.  However,  in  pursu- 
ing its  investigations  in  the  past,  the 
committee  has  been  lacking  demonstra- 
bly in  sissurlng  the  Individual  his  rights. 
This  contradicts  not  only  the  word  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  very 
tenets  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  the 
"right  of  government  to  maintain  its  ex- 
istence and  self-preservation  is  the  most 
pervasive  aspect  of  sovereignty."  I  am 
certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  no  one 
in  this  Chamber  who  would  dispute  this 
contention.  It  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  Na- 
tion's security,  both  Internal  and  exter- 
nal, that  we  are  in  fact  able  to  enjoy  oiur 
constitutional  rights. 

Yet,  when  the  security  of  our  Nation  is 
not  directly  threatened,  an  Individual's 
rights  should  not  be  violated.  When  they 
are  violated,  we  are  confronted  with 
nothing  but  a  mockery  of  everything 
this  House  truly  stands  for. 

When  the  mere  service  of  a  subpena 
brands  an  Individual  guilty  of  certain 
im-Amerlcan  activities,  whether  he  is  In- 
nocent or  guilty,  it  is  time  for  a  change. 
A  subpena  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities — or  If 
changed,  the  newly  named  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee — automatically  sur- 
roimds  the  individual  with  a  stigma  of 
guilt,  especially  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  notice  in  the  press  stating  that  the 
individual  Is  to  be  Investigated  for  alleged 
subversion  or  various  forms  of  treachery. 
These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  my  basic  objec- 


tions to  the  continuance  of  the  com- 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  proposal 
would  accomplish  nothing  new  except 
that  it  would  establish  a  new  facade, 
changing  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
committee  and  extending  its  powers,  as 
aforesaid.  I  further  submit  that  the  man- 
date and  function  of  the  committee  be 
first  realistically  and  clearly  defined,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. If  this  is  done,  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  country  would  still  be  pro- 
tected while  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  individual  would  not  be  infringed 
upon. 

A  subpena  issued  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  not  carry  with  it  the 
same  dark  shadow  of  guilt  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  subpena  and  subsequent 
appearance  before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  or  the  Internal 
Security  Committee.  This  pillorization  in 
the  press  compounds  what  already  is  a 
gross  travesty  of  our  great  legal  heritage. 
The  Congress  should  never  forget  that 
this  great  cotmtry  was  foimded  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen;  and  when  his  rights  and 
liberties  are  violated,  then  the  very  foun- 
dation of  this  Nation  is  undermined.  It 
is  this  consideration,  above  all  else,  that 
causes  me  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  transfer  of  its  functions  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  whose  capability, 
experience,  and  dedication,  not  only  to 
the  preservation  of  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  but  also  to  the  preservation  of 
our  constitutional  rights  and  liberties, 
is  beyond  question. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has,  for  many  years,  performed  a 
valuable  and  useful  function.  Since  its 
creation,  our  Nation  has  been  faced  with 
many  internal  enemies.  These  have  In- 
cluded the  pro-Nazi  German  American 
Bund,  the  Communist  Party,  and  other 
organizations  which  have  advocated  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  and  the 
destruction  of  our  freedom. 

The  investigations  conducted  by  this 
committee  have  resulted  in  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  our  society  from  those 
who  would  destroy  it.  Beyond  this,  the 
many  valuable  studies  published  tmder 
the  auspices  of  this  committee  have 
helped  to  inform  the  American  people 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  enemies  we 
have  faced. 

Prom  its  Inception,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
been  the  butt  of  stubborn  opposition. 
This  opposition  has,  of  course,  come  pri- 
marily from  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  kinds  of  subversive  activities  which 
were  the  responsibility  of  the  committee 
to  investigate. 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  the 
House  today  is  to  clarify  the  mandate  of 
the  committee,  and  to  give  it  a  new 
name.  House  Resolution  89  spells  out  In 
precise  legal  language  what  constitutes 
"subversive  activities,"  and  gives  the 
committee  the  usual  jurisdiction  and  in- 
vestigatory powers  that  have  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  The  new  .lame  would  be  the 


"House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity." 

This  resolution  has  been  propwsed  in 
the  interest  of  strengthening  a  commit- 
tee which  Is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  The 
radical  left  has  been  violently  opposed 
to  this  change.  The  Communist  Dally 
World,  in  its  September  18,  1968,  issue, 
stated: 

The  proposed  new  wording  of  HUAC's  man- 
date is  Bpeclflcally  designed  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  resolution  to  "preserve  the  full  Juris- 
diction and  powers"  of  the  investigatory 
body. 

It  is  because  they  want  to  see  the  com- 
mittee abolished  or,  at  the  very  least, 
weakened,  that  the  Communists  have  op- 
posed this  change. 

There  is  increasing  violence  in  our 
country.  Our  cities  have  been  vic- 
timized by  riots,  and  our  campuses 
are  in  a  virtual  state  of  siege.  Ex- 
amples of  such  violence  have  been 
numerous.  In  recent  days,  the  presi- 
dent of  Swarthmore  College  died  of  a 
heart  attack  after  being  locked  in  his 
office  by  militant  black  students.  New 
York  Times  editor  James  Reston  was 
forced  off  the  stage  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Brandeis  University  was  closed 
down,  and  campus  buildings  have  been 
bombed  at  Berkeley  and  at  Stanford. 
There  is  much  material  worthy  of  con- 
gressional investigation  in  these  events, 
particularly  the  question  of  who  is  fi- 
nancing these  radical  student  move- 
ments. 

Rarely  before  has  the  need  for  an  ef- 
fective House  committee  to  investigate 
such  violence  been  so  great.  The  changes 
included  in  this  bill  would  strengthen  the 
committee,  and  for  this  reason  I  support 
them. 

The  changes  will  also  make  ceilain 
that  the  rights  of  all  witnesses  are  safe- 
guarded and  that  due  process  will  always 
be  obsei-ved.  In  a  society  such  as  ours, 
means  are  ends  in  themselves.  All  com- 
mittees must  be  clearly  controlled  and 
must  operate  by  the  rules.  But  Congress 
must  also  have  the  information  it  needs 
to  legislate,  and  this  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  area  of  internal  security.  The  pro- 
posed changes  involved  in  this  bill  would 
make  certain  that  both  of  these  elements 
are  preserved  and  protected. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  89  does  clarify  the  mandate 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  I  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  committee  and  name, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  is 
a  sotmd  step.  An  objective  review  of 
House  Resolution  89  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  new  committee  in  more 
precise  legal  language  will  be  vested  with 
proper  legislative  jurisdiction  and  related 
investigatory  powers. 

May  I  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, whose  members  are  bearing  a  far 
heavier  than  normal  workload,  can  give 
this  matter  the  attention  and  persistence 
which  is  required.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  members  on  the  major- 
ity side  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee are  critical  of  the  former  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  they 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  facilitate  the 
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operations  of  a  new  subcommittee  under 
their  full  committee  Jurisdiction. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  the  resolution  is 
a  practical  one  and  that  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  will  make  a 
sound,  constructive  contribution  to  the 
internal  security  of  our  country,  which 
continues  to  be  beset  by  activities  fi- 
nanced and  stimulated  by  various  Com- 
munist sources. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
procedure,  I  did  not  vote  for  the  previous 
question  since  I  feel  the  critics  of  the 
conunittee  ought  to  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  more  thoroughly  express  their 
views  and  offer  substitute  motions.  The 
outcome  of  this  battle  is  clear.  Only  the 
extreme  liberal  faction  of  the  House,  a 
small  group  Indeed,  is  seeking  to  wipe 
out  this  essential  committee.  But,  I  do 
feel  despite  my  strong  support  of  the 
committee  that  its  critics  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  more  thoroughly  express 
their  dissent. 

Mr  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Ichord  of  my  neigh- 
boring district,  the  Eighth  District  of 
Missouri,  having  been  named  chairman 
-of  the-eommlttee  under  consideration  has 
sUted  his  desire  to  redefine  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  conduct  Its  operations  to 
achieve  a  fairer,  less  sensational,  and 
more  businesslike  performance  With  this 
in  mind  he  offered  House  Resolution  89. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  this  res- 
olution would  not  or  could  not  accom- 
plish the  desired  result  If  they  are  cor- 
rect the  House  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  so  judge  and  render  such  judgment 
when  the  committee's  future  is  again  con- 
sidered as  it  periodically  Is.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  my  view  that  the  new  chair- 
man's initiative  deserves  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  the  chance  to  chart  a 
new,  a  better  understood,  and  a  more 
generally  acceptable  course  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
It  essential  that  the  House  vote  on  the 
proposal  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  Iowa  <Mr.  Culver)  to  place  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  present  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea:  it  has  been 
advocated  several  times  in  the  past. 
Without  Intending  any  disrespect  for  the 
present  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  do 
feel  that  this  proposal  has  greater  merit 
than  the  resolution  of  the  chairman  to 
change  the  name  of  the  committee.  That 
does  not  go  far  enough,  in  my  estimation: 
nor  do  his  proposed  reforms  go  far 
enough.  I  am  encouraged  that  the  com- 
mittee will  no  longer  be  investigating 
"propaganda.  "  that  is.  speech  in  all  its 
manJestations.  Its  past  record  in  this 
area  stands  as  a  shabby  testament  to 
abuse  of  the  Investigation  prerogative. 
But  the  stigma  attached  to  this  commit- 
tee makes  it  imperative  that  the  House  be 
done  with  it  and  that  Its  functions  be 
transferred  to  the  Committee  (»  the 
Judiciary. 

Clearly.  Congress  has  the  right  of  In- 
vestigation. This  was  forthrightly  ac- 
knowledged in  Watkins  v.  United  States. 
354  US.  at  187  ( 1957 ) ,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  stated : 

We  start  with  Mveral  bMlc  premlMs  on 
whlcb  there  U  general  agreement.  The  power 


of  the  Congreee  to  conduct  Investlgatlona  U 
Inherent  tn  the  legUlatlve  proceaa.  That 
power  la  broad.  It  encompaasea  Inqulrlea 
concerning  the  adnunlatratlon  of  exlatlng 
lawa  aa  well  aa  propoaed  or  poaalbly  needed 
■tatutea.  It  Includes  surreys  of  defects  in  our 
social,  economic  or  political  system  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Congress  to  remedy 
them.  It  comprehends  probea  Into  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  to  expose 
corruption.  inefBclency  or  waate. 

The  Court  continued : 

But  broad  as  la  this  power  of  inquiry,  it 
is  not  unlimited.  There  Is  no  general  author- 
ity to  expose  the  private  affairs  of  Individuals 
without  JuBtlflcatlon  in  terms  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Congress.  No  inquiry  is  an  end 
in  itself:  it  must  be  related  to,  and  in  fur- 
therance of.  a  legitimate  task  of  the  Con- 
gress. Investigations  conducted  solely  for  the 
personal  aggrandizement  of  the  Investigators 
or  to  "punish"  those  Investigated  are  Inde- 
fensible. 

Everyone  Is  well  aware  that  this  opin- 
ion was  delivered  in  reversing  the  con- 
viction of  Mr  Watkins  for  contempt  of 
Congress  because  of  his  refiisal  to  an- 
swer questions  directed  to  him  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. These  questions  had  to  do  with 
the  alleged  membership  of  certain  per- 
sons in  organizations  considered  subver- 
sive. Watkins  declined  to  affirm  or  deny 
membership  of  any  person  whom  he  did 
not  know  as  a  member  at  the  time  of 
the  inquiry.  He  declined,  in  other  words, 
to  identify  persons  as  past  members  on 
the  grounds  that : 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  questions  are 
relevant  to  the  work  of  this  committee  nor 
do  I  believe  that  this  committee  has  the 
right  to  underuike  the  public  exposure  of 
persons  because  uf  their  past  activities. 

The  Court  agreed  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

It  was  not  until  after  World  War  IT 
that  the  kind  of  inquiry  for  which  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
gained  its  notoriety  became  common- 
place As  the  Court  noted  In  Watkins — 
at  195: 

This  new  phase  of  legislative  Inquiry  In- 
volved a  broad-scale  intrusion  Into  the  lives 
and  affairs  of  private  citizens.  It  brought 
before  the  courts  novel  questions  of  the  ap- 
propriate limits  of  congressional  inquiry. 

In  effect,  it  raised  the  serious  question 
of  the  legitimate  scope  of  Inquiry  without 
trespassing  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  individuals  as  guaranteed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Regrettably,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  been  guilty  In- 
numerable times  of  overstepping  the  le- 
gitimate boundaries  of  congressional  in- 
quiry. It  has  exposed  for  exposure's  sake. 
It  has  invaded  the  rights  of  free  speech. 
It  has  laid  Itself  open  to  disruptive, 
chaotic,  and  embarrassing  hearings  by 
calling  witnesses  and  attempting  to  com- 
pel from  them  testimony  which  the  com- 
mittee knew  full  well  would  precipitate 
recalcitrance,  anger,  and  demonstration. 
Too  often  its  policy  has  been  one  of  de- 
liberate provocation  for  the  purposes  of 
gaining  publicity.  Too  seldom  has  its 
policy  been  designed  to  further  the  legit- 
imate ends  of  congressional  Inquiry.  No 
better  proof  of  these  observations  exists 
than  in  a  comparison  of  lt«  legislative 
record  with  its  record  for  issuance  of 
contempt  resolutions.  Only  six  pieces  of 
legislation   reported   by   the  ctmunlttee 


other  hand.  It  has  handed  out  more  than 
160  contempt  citations  since  1945. 

The  history  of  the  committee  does  not 
merit  Its  continuance.  Moreover,  the 
charter  establishing  the  committee  is 
loosely  worded  and  permits  the  wlde.st 
latitude  for  abuse.  In  Watkins— at 
197—  the  Court  stated : 

An  Investigation  Is  subject  to  the  com- 
mand that  the  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  press  or  as- 
sembly. 

Under  its  charter,  the  committee  ha.s 
violated  that  injunction. 

The  Court  announced  In  Watkins— at 
201-202: 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  first  Instance,  to  Insure  that  com- 
pulsory process  Is  used  only  In  furtheranrp 
of  a  legislative  purpose.  That  requires  that 
the  Instructions  to  an  Investigating  com- 
mittee spell  out  that  group's  Jurlsdlctlon.s 
and   purpose  with  sufficient  particularity 

And,  in  commenting  on  the  charter  of 
the  committee,  the  Court  said: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  less  ex- 
plicit  authorizing   resolution. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  seems  cleai 
to  me  that  the  House  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Iowa  <Mr.  Culver).  As  he 
pointed  out  himself  on  February  6  of 
this  year,  his  resolution  responds  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Court  and  guarantees 
that  abuse  of  the  investigating  preroga- 
tive of  Congress  will  not  occur  in  the 
future  during  investigations  of  pur- 
ported subversive  activity. 

It  does  this  by  clearly  defining  what 
the  new  subcommittee  of  the  Judlciar>- 
Committee  may  probe  in  its  investiga- 
tions: that  is: 

The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  Investi- 
gate for  legislative  purpose  those  activities 
of  groups  or  organizations  which  involve 
espionage,  sabotage.  Insurrection,  force  or 
other  coercive  acts  when  such  activities 
attempt  to  alter  or  overthrow  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  coulci  be  stated  no  more  clearly  than 
that. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  past  record  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  does  not  justify 
its  furtheV  existence  as  an  independent 
body.  T]|b  jurisdiction  of  a  committee 
of  this  House  investigating  subversive 
activity  must  be  narrowly  drawn  and 
must  strike  a  sensible  balance  between 
the  necessity  of  security  and  the  precious 
rights  of  our  citizens.  The  Culver  res- 
olution does  this  and  we  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  defeat  of  the  previous 
question  and  adoption  of  an  amendment 
embodying  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Culver).  If  the  previous 
question  succeeds.  I  will  vote  against  the 
resolution  seeking  a  change  in  the  com- 
mittee's name  and  extension  of  its  man- 
date. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  89,  a  res- 
olution to  change  the  name  and  amend 
the  oiandate  of  the  present  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Hiere  has  been  a  general  recognition 
that  the  present  mandate  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  require  reform.  In  fact,  the 
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present  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  , 
has  forthrightly  expressed  this  view. 

Thus  the  need  for  reform  is  clear.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  new  mandate 
contained  In  this  resolution  Is  that 
needed  reform.  It  Is  my  view  that  this 
resolution  does  not  provide  that  reform. 
Accordingly,  I  wUl  oppose  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Ichord)  ,  and  legal  experts,  Including  the 
staff  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  have  given 
their  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  that 
the  old  committee  could  have  done  under 
the  old  mandate  that  the  new  committee 
will  not  be  able  to  do  imder  the  new 
mandate.  The  language  of  the  new  man- 
date is  far  from  clear.  The  specific 
enumeration  of  subjects  to  be  Investi- 
gated overlaps  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  has  so  ably 
indicated. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  concluded 
that  the  new  mandate  Is  not  the  needed 
reform  measure. 

Moreover,  I  have  for  several  years  In- 
troduced legislation  to  abolish  the  pres- 
ent Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  transfer  its  legitimate  functions 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  if  this  resolution  is  de- 
feated an  effort  will  be  made  to  accom- 
plish this  abolition  and  transfer.  For  this 
additional  reason  I  will  oppose  the 
resolution. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  strongly  support  the  right 
of  Congress  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  investigate  matters  per- 
taining to  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  see  this  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  right  but  of  obligation. 

I  am  equally  concerned  and  convinced 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  committees  of 
the  Congress  must  be  scrupulously  pro- 
tected. It  is  clear  that  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  so  protected  In  the  past. 

In  my  Judgment  both  obligations  could 
be  better  met  if  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  were  to  be  dissolved 
and  the  function  of  investigating  in  the 
area  of  internal  security  be  assumed  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  it  Is 
in  the  Senate. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  reform, 
and  this  resolution  does  not  provide 
reform. 

This  resolution  will  change  the  name 
and  the  face  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  but  the  body  would 
remain  the  same.  My  objections  are  to 
the  body,  to  the  substance,  to  the  uncon- 
scionable ways  in  which  the  committee 
has  conducted  certain  of  its  past  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  past,  the  committee 
has  conducted  inquisitorial  proceedings, 
needlessly  pilloried  witnesses,  and  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  legislative 
process  which  could  not  have  been  sup- 
plied by  orderly,  objective,  and  civilized 
proceedings  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  previous  question  so  that 
amendments  can  be  offered  to  House 
Resolution  89  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.  First,  let  me  say 


that  I  do  not  believe  a  change  In  the 
name  of  the  committee  will  change  Its 
activities  or  Improve  committee  proce- 
dures. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  to  re- 
move jurisdiction  of  the  activities  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
serves  no  useful  legislative  purpose.  The 
committee's  past  record  of  performance 
is  evidence  of  this.  Any  investigation  of 
"un-American  propaganda"  should  focus 
on  activities  protected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights— those  of  speech,  assembly,  and 
thought.  The  committee  has  been  con- 
sistently criticized  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  conducted  hearings. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  is  composed 
of  attorneys  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  extends  to  the  protec- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  my  earnest  and  sincere  be- 
lief the  Judiciary  Committee  can  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  maintaining  a 
proper  balance  between  the  protection  of 
individual  rights  and  the  conduct  of  con- 
gressional hearings  on  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  internal  security  of  the  United 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure. Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  I  do  feel  there  are  some 
valid  areas  of  operation  for  a  committee 
such  as  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  And,  indeed,  some  areas 
of  the  committee's  work  in  the  past  may 
have  had  some  value.  However,  on  bal- 
ance, the  value  of  the  committee  cer- 
tainly is  questionable.  There  has  been  far 
too  much  of  the  "big  brother"  tt&vor 
about  the  committee's  operations.  In  this 
era  of  ever-decreasing  personal  freedom, 
too  often  activities  of  the  committee  have 
been  costly  in  terms  of  personal  freedom, 
and  have  adversely  affected  the  lives  and 
reputations  of  the  people  being  investi- 
gated by  it. 

It  is  my  position  that  any  legitimate 
fimctlons  of  this  committee  can  be  more 
adequately  and  properly  carried  out  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  By  transferring  the  legiti- 
mate fimctlons  to  such  a  subcommittee, 
we  would  be  placing  this  Important  but 
delicate  assignment  with  a  committee 
which  Is  noted  for  handling  Its  affairs 
with  full  regard  for  due  process  of  law. 
Further,  the  transfer  would  give  added 
prestige  to  legislation  arising  in  this  area. 
All  too  often,  the  present  committee  has 
been  Inclined  to  give  short  shrift  to  the 
basic  rights  of  those  persons  imder  in- 
vestigation. 

Let  us  put  this  whole  matter  back  in 
proper  perspective,  and  under  proper 
supervision,  by  transferring  such  of  the 
functions  as  may  be  valid  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities should  be  abolished.  It  should  not 
be  replaced.  I  firmly  support  the  trans- 
fer of  whatever  valid  and  relevant  legis- 
lative fimctlons  are  now  held  by  that 
committee  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


In  the  31  years  since  the  first  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
was  established,  no  other  congressional 
committee  has  contributed  so  little  of 
substantive  value,  yet  created  as  much 
controversy.  Of  course,  had  the  com- 
mittee stayed  only  within  its  initial 
mandate— that  of  investigating  "Un- 
American  propaganda"— I  believe  it 
would  have  faded  away  long  ago.  But, 
over  the  years,  that  mandate  mysteri- 
ously has  expanded  into  today's  current 
monolith  which  more  resembled  a  quasi- 
judlclal  operation  than  it  does  a  con- 
stituted legislative  body. 

My  argument  is  not  with  the  concept 
of  dealing  with  subversion.  I  quarrel  with 
the  means  of  dealing  with  that  danger, 
not  the  end.  And,  in  doing  so.  I  believe 
that  the  objectives  outlined  under  the 
mandate  of  the  proposed  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  already  exist  well  with- 
in the  traditional  mandate  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

We  must  not  be  deceived.  The  motion 
before  the  House  today  is  not  merely 
one  of  changing  the  name  of  a  commit- 
tee Passage  of  House  Resolution  89 
creates  an  entirely  new  committee— a 
committee  with  overly  broad  and  quite 
vague  powers,  powers  which  would  seri- 
ou.sly  endanger  our  given  rights  of  speech 
and  association.  Indeed,  were  House 
Resolution  89  approved,  such  action 
would  be  interpreted  as  a  justification  of 
all  the  previous  infringements  upon  civil 
liberties  perpetrated  by  the  Un-Amcn- 
can  Activities  Committee. 

My  own  position  Is  also  strongly  based 
on  strict  procedural  grounds.  Formation 
of  an  Internal  Security  Committee 
would  cause  major  conflicts  and  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  that  committee 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  support 
the  opinion  of  the  respected  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  "ag- 
grandizement of  Jurisdiction  customarily 
exercised  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  a  matter  of  critical  concern." 
Yet,  despite  this  deep  concern  by  the 
senior  Member  of  the  House,  the  process 
which  brings  House  Resolution  89  before 
this  Chamber  today  has  Ignored  other 
meaningful  and  significant  proposals  re- 
lating to  other  possible  changes  in  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
134,  which  calls  for  abolishing  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and 
transferring  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  am  disturbed  that 
no  major  attention  at  all  was  given  by 
the  Rules  Committee  to  that  proposal— 
or  any  other  than  House  Resolution  8S. 
Nor  am  I  pleased  with  the  rule  whic'i 
permits  no  amendment  to  House  Reso- 
lution 89  unless  the  previous  question 
can  be  defeated. 

I  view  today's  debate  over  the  futJ'e 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee as  a  crucial  point  In  the  direction  of 
the  91st  Congress.  Adoption  of  House 
Resolution  89,  and  creation  of  an  In- 
ternal Security  Committee,  will  forever 
serve  as  a  stigma  attached  to  the  repu- 
tation of  this  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  sub- 
version of  the  United  States  should  be 
quickly  halted.  But  I  question  whether 
gross  trespassing  on  basic  civil  liberties 
of  American  citizens.  In  the  name  of 
routing  subversion.  Is  not  an  equal  dan- 
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ger  to  our  most  dear  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  Justice. 

Mr  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Resolution  89.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  motion  which 
would  cut  off  debate  and  prevent  the 
offering  of  amendments.  I  intend  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Cm.- 
VM>  to  consolidate  all  internal  security 
functions  within  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  must  oppose  the  attempt  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  to  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee. 

If  I  could  be  sure  that  with  the  switch 
in  names  Congress  would  also  get  a  new 
conrunittee  in  the  sense  that  the  ques- 
tionable behavior  of  HUAC  would  give 
way  to  a  more  intelligent,  less  zealous 
and  damaging  investigation  of  internal 
security  threats.  I  would  support  a  name 
change. 

But  I  am  familiar  enough  with  the  du- 
bious achievements  of  this  committee  to 
harbor  little  hope  of  an  about  face.  And 
a  turnabout  is  sorely  needed,  in  light  of 
Che  nlahy  past  indiscretions  committed 
by  thls'group  in  their  investigations — 
the  overriding  function  of  which  serves 
more  to  garner  publicity  than  to  realize 
any  substantive  good  for  the  country. 

HUAC  has  abused  its  investigative 
mandate,  totally  rejecting  any  legislative 
role,  and  carried  on  forays  against  any 
number  of  citizens  and  groups  Involved 
in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  their  civil 
liberties.  Intelligent,  rational  inquiry  Is 
one  thing,  harrassment  for  publicity  sake 
is  quite  another.  And  it  is  the  latter  that 
has  become  HUAC's  forte. 

Certainly  it  is  important  for  any  de- 
mocracy— including  the  United  States — 
to  guard  against  internal  subversion 
which  resorts  to  unlawful  techniques  in- 
tended to  circumvent  and  destroy  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

In  the  executive  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment this  function  Ls  carried  on  pri- 
marily by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

In  the  legislative  branch — In  the  other 
body — this  function  is  carried  on  by  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Neither  of  these  institutions  has 
caused  the  abridgment  to  freedom  that 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities have  dealt  the  many  subjects  of 
their  investigations. 

Why  is  this? 

I  submit  that  it  is  because  both  insti- 
tutions are  subdivisions — important  sub- 
divisions— but  nevertheless  subdivisions 
of  a  larger  institution  whose  primary  ob- 
jective is  justice. 

This  means  Justice  equally  for  the 
minority  who  want  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly, and  Justice  for  the  majority  who 
do  not  want  to  have  their  rights  taken 
away. 

The  FBI  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Justice 
Department 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee is  a  subdivision  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

As  subdivisions,  their  zeal  for  protect- 
ing the  majority  is  tempered  by  the  in- 
terest of  their  parent  organization  In 
protecting  the  minority. 


In  our  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  we  have  no  such  temper- 
ing influence. 

The  mandate  of  HUAC  from  the 
House  is  to  protect  the  majority  from 
the  minority  and  there  Is  no  buUt-ln 
balance  which  to  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities. 

Making  HUAC  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  would  create 
such  a  balance  wheel. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  previous 
question  motion  so  that  we  all  may  vote 
on  the  Culver  amendment  to  transfer  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  LOWEN8TEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing today's  debate  on  House  Resolution 
148.  it  was  announced  that  had  the  par- 
liamentary situation  permitted,  I  would 
have  Joined  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Podell,  in  moving  to 
abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee. 

My  position  stems  from  belief  In  the 
principal  that  the  protection  of  first 
amendment  freedoms  is  basic  to  our 
Constitution.  Beyond  the  questionable 
constitutionality  of  Investing  Congress 
with  powers  of  investigation  into  speech, 
association  and  ideas,  there  is  the  addi- 
tional danger  inherent  in  the  vagueness 
of  the  committee's  mandate.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  Congressman  Culves, 
a  former  member  of  HUAC,  remarked : 

Innocent  actlvttle*  are  most  often  those 
of  speech,  association  and  belief  .  .  .  /the 
HUAC  mandate  leaves  too  much  room  for 
subjective  and  highly  political  Judgments  In 
an  area  purposefully  left  free  by  the  first 
amendment  for  seemingly  unrespectable 
Ideas. 

The  activities  of  the  committee  since 
its  Inception  have  further  underscored 
the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  this  principle. 
The  courts  have  upheld  only  9  of  the  133 
contempt  citations  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee. Furthermore,  the  committee  has 
often  seemed  not  to  understand^-or  at 
least  not  to  accept — the  constitutional 
distinction  between  advocacy  and  action, 
possibly  because  the  jurisdiction  over  ac- 
tivities legitimately  subject  to  congres- 
sional investigation  resided  in  another 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  The 
dean  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Congressman  Celler.  whose 
constitutional  expertise  has  earned  him 
great  distinction  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  put  this  point  very 
clearly : 

Traditional  practice  and  custom  also  Indi- 
cates that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
established  in  1813.  historically  has  exercised 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  bills  dealing  with 
crime,  espionage,  sedition  and  penalties. 

Not  only  Is  the  existence  of  such  a 
conunlttee  questionable  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  legislatively  unproductive, 
but  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  has  added 
to  the  already  excessive  burdens  of  the 
taxpayers.  The  committee  has  main- 
tained an  average  staff  of  46.  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $6  million,  and  has  pro- 
duced only  five  pieces  of  legislation  since 
1945.  Contrast  this  record  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which,  operating 
with  half  as  large  a  staff,  has  consistently 
considered  a  full  20  percent  of  the  legis- 
lative output  in  each  session  of  Congress. 


It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
a  committee  whose  legitimate  functions 
are  encompassed  by  the  mandate  of  an- 
other committee,  whose  activities  have 
not  brought  credit  to  Congress,  whose 
Inquiries  have  resulted  In  damage  to  a 
substantial  number  of  citizens  and  whose 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  has  been  excessive, 
should,  after  20  years  of  such  unsuccess- 
ful experimentation,  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  are  asked  to  perpetuate  the 
cardinal  sin  that  is  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  Ever  since 
this  controversial  committee  was  es- 
tablished as  a  special  entity  in  1938,  its 
record  has  been  a  potpourri  of  the  ora- 
torical and  the  inquisitorial,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  and  accomplishing 
nothing.  Its  continued  existence  is  an  af- 
front to  all  the  constitutional  principles 
we  hold  dear  and  sacred  In  this  countr>-. 

Instead  of  terminating  this  travesty, 
we  are  now  called  upon,  through  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  89,  to  be- 
stow a  new  name  on  the  cancer  and  to 
expand  its  mandate  to  pillory  the  unor- 
thodox. I  totally  oppose  this  proposal. 
To  change  the  name  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  would  not  rid 
us  of  the  basic  deficiencies  that  afflict 
this  committee.  Its  staff  has  given  no  in- 
dication that  it  will  discontinue  its  dis- 
turbing propensity  for  characterizing  as 
'subversive"  a  wide  variety  of  dissent  and 
nonconformity. 

Further,  the  mandate  to  broaden  the 
committee's  p>owers  seriously  encroaches 
on  the  activities  and  Jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  We  do  not  need  this — 
given  the  consistent,  unhealthy  record 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  An  expansion  of  its  authority 
serves  only  to  discredit  the  protections 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league <Mr.  Culver)  for  his  wisdom. 
courage,  and  leadership  in  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  continuation  of  the  gross  per- 
version of  American  values  and  tradi- 
tions spanning  three  decades. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
quisltory  powers  of  Congress  are  vital 
in  order  to  assume  maximum  corrective 
and  remedial  action  in  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life  that  require  it. 

These  important  functions,  like  the 
functions  of  each  and  every  branch  of 
the  Government,  must  always  be  exer- 
cised with  due  regard  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  and  the  rights  of  all  per- 
sons coming  before  our  committees  or 
involved  in  any  way  with  their  hearings, 
proceedings  and  deliberations. 

In  every  instance,  committee  hearings 
must  be  conducted  in  a  fair,  impartial 
manner,  and  must  be  conducted  in  a 
climate  where  a  judicial  atmosphere  is 
maintained,  orderly  procedures  followed, 
and  full  respect  and  consideration  given 
under  the  lule  of  law  for  the  rights  of 
all  persons  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittees, or  whose  matters  may  be  dis- 
cussed, considered  or  acted  upon  by  the 
committee. 

At  the  same  time,  the  free  Inquirj' 
that  IS  required  to  enable  Congress  to 
get  the  facts  it  needs  to  legislate  intelli- 
gently and  adequately  must  be  unim- 
peded by  olwtructive.  vociferous,  insult- 
ing conduct  on  the  part  of  witnesses,  or 
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those  in  attendance,  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  those  participating  in  the  hear- 
In  a  word,  the  maintenance  of  order, 
fair  procedure,  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  protections  and 
safeguards  of  those  called  before  com- 
mittee hearings  must  be  at  all  times  rig- 
orously upheld  and  preserved. 

In  this  context,  the  controversy  over 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee must  be  discussed,  debated,  and 
settled  by  the  Members. 

There  are  some  people  who  do  not  be- 
lieve In  any  investigative  powers  in  this 
area,  and  would  exempt  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  subversive  activities  from  con- 
gressional inquiry  of  any  sort. 

I  think  this  view  is  most  unrealistic. 
It  fails  to  recognize  present  dangers  of 
many  kinds  that  exist  In  this  Nation  and 
the  world  and  that  spring  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  Individuals  and  grouiJs  advo- 
cating, urging,  and  defending  commu- 
nism, its  objectives  and  actions,  and  who 
are  engaged  advancing  communism, 
other  subversive  isms,  and  similar  sys- 
tems, in  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

One  would  have  to  be  politically,  le- 
gally, economically,  socially,  and  spirit- 
ually blind,  not  to  realize  the  existence 
of  dangerous,  threatening  subversive 
movements  In  this  day  and  age,  not  only 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  this 
Nation.  . 

One  look  nt  current  conditions  in  tnls 
country  should  be  relevant  on  this  point. 
.\  most  superficial  observation  of  the 
many  disturbing  conditions  existing  In 
this  country  bearing  on  public  stability. 
law  and  order,  and  the  activities  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  do  not  believe 
in  our  free,  American  institutions,  indi- 
cate that  many  of  these  grouns  are  un- 
ceasing, vigorous  advocates  of  revolu- 
tionary Marxism  and  other  subversive 
doctrines  and  activities  which  are  part 
of  the  monolithic  structure  of  world  com- 
munism and  Its  activist  role  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  world. 

Let  us  continue  to  strive  with  all  our 
hearts  for  equality,  justice,  freedom, 
and  peace  in  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  some 
abuses  practiced  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  in  the  past,  and 
that  is  true  also  of  some  other  commit- 
tees. Human  nature,  and  the  tides  of 
sharp  public  controversy  being  what  they 
are,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  prevent 
some  abuses  from  creeping  into  the  de- 
liberations of  our  committees,  any  more 
than  they  can  be  totally  excluded  from 
our  judiciary  system,  or  similar  bodies. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  put  a  stop 
to  them,  and  that  is  what  we  have  tried 
to  do  throughout  the  years,  with  respect 
to  the  activities  of  every  one  of  our  com- 
mittees, where  necessar>-.  including  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  of 
the  House. 

I  am  not  impressed  at  the  claim  that 
changing  the  name  of  this  committee, 
or  altering  some  of  its  habiliments  Is  an 
adequate  substitute  for  specific  action 
that  the  House  can  take  In  any  given 
situation  to  apply  a  strict,  corrective 
rule. 

Obviously,  we  must  have  some  satis- 
factory, efficient,  effective  forum  In  this 
Congress  for  investigating  and  bringing 
to  light  the  "actions  of  enemies  of  the 


Nation  who  are  working  in  our  midst  to 
undermine  our  freedoms  and  destroy  our 
democratic  system. 

Since  such  people  are  always  among 
us  and  always  active,  sometimes  like  the 
iceberg;  that  Is  only  20  percent  above 
the  surface  and  80  percent  below  the  sur- 
face, it  Is  not  always  easy  to  do  this  kind 
of  job.  ,     ^. 

But  that  is  no  reason  for  neglecting 
our  responsibilities  for  protecting  in- 
ternal security,  nor  is  it  any  reason  or 
excuse  for  failing  to  carry  out  our  official 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  in- 
dividual rights  in  every  way  we  can. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  advocacy  and 
defense  of  individual  rights,  human 
rights,  and  the  legal  rights  of  our  fellow 
citizens  and  all  those  who  live  in  this 
Nation,  or  who,  in  any  way,  are  Involved 
in  congressional  hearings  or  proceedings. 
But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  can 
be  done  without  abandoning  the  mission 
we  certainly  have,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  perceive  current  dangers  and 
threats  to  our  way  of  life,  and  act  to 
expose,  check  and.  where  necessary,  take 
appropriate  action  through  legislative 
means  and  the  exercise  of  our  advisory 
functions  to  protect  the  Nation,  our  free- 
doms, and  the  other  great  institutions 

we  prize. 

As  we  move  toward  these  tasks,  we 
should  not  minimize  the  dangers  nor 
should  we  have  any  reason  to  fail  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
all  others  coming  before  us.  as  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  laws  provide,  and  as 
the  spirit  of  American  personal  liberty 
so  strongly  exhorts  us  to  do. 

I  believe  that  we  must  have  an  effec- 
tive, fair,  judicial-minded  instrument  in 
the  House  to  cope  with  the  problems 
posed  by  active  communism  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  make  as  sure  as  we  can  that 
the  rules  of  law  and  justice  shall  prevail 
above  all  that  this  great  Nation  shall 
survive  against  all  the  storms  raging 
against  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  support 
House  Resolution  89.  It  makes  sense. 
After  all,  the  real  problem  for  Congress 
and  the  Nation  is  the  internal  security 
of  the  country  and  we  have  already  wit- 
nessed altogether  too  much  uncertainty 
in  the  courts  as  to  what  "Un-American 
Activities"  means.  See  Watkins  against 
United  States,  for  example. 

When  serving  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General 
in  1957  It  was  my  privilege  to  recommend 
to  that  distinguished  association  that  it 
constitute  a  committee  on  internal  secu- 
rity. This  was  done  in  that  year  and  I 
had  the  honor  to  serve  as  its  chairman  for 
several  years.  The  committee  still  exists 
and  performs  a  valuable  function  within 
an  association  of  national  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Options  were  present  then 
to  call  it  a  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  these  were  rejected  after 
considerable  discussion.  The  same  rea- 
sons apply  here  today. 

The  pattern  of  violence  and  anarchy 
developing  on  and  off  campuses  of 
America  at  this  hour  becomes  of  In- 
creasing concern  as  subversion  appears 
to  be  a  common  denominator.  That  the 
discord,  hatreds,  interruptions  of  aca- 
demic training,  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty takes  place  by  design  on  the  part 
of  a  few  deliberate  activists  Is  a  fit  sub- 


ject for  Investigation,  report  and  prob- 
able legislative  recommendations  from  a 
House  Standing  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  Tills  resolution  (H.  Res.  89 > 
helps  strengthen  the  charter  of  the  for- 
mer Un-American  Activities  Committee 
in  the  courts.  Anything  that  strengthen.s 
our  capacity  to  keep  watch  over  such 
things  in  the  proper  manner  with  just 
rules  of  procedure  Is  desirable  at  this 
time.  It  Is  likewise  understandable  that 
those  who  opposed  the  original  Commit- 
tee will  oppose  strengthening  Its  judicial 
wf  &.kri6ss6S . 

The  need  for  an  effective  committee 
such  as  this  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  great.  Let  us  help  it 
along  its  difficult  path  toward  protecting 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States 
by  voting  for  the  previous  question  and 
passing  House  Resolution  89. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas  262,  nays  123,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows : 

IRoUNo.  161 
YEAS— 262 


Abbltt 

Abernctliy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackbuni 
Blanton 
BOKS.s 
Bow 
Bray 
BrinkU-y 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Bush 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cahell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawion.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

C'olmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Couphlln 


Cowger 
Cramer 
CunnlnRlJam 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Donolnie 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Diuican 
Edmond.son 
Edwards,  Ala 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evins.  Ter.n. 
Fallon 
Fa.scell 
Fludley 
Fish 
Fl.<-her 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakl.>< 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Griffin 
Grifnths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Htint 


Hutchin'^on 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kec 

Keith 

Kiiiu 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lpnnon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUooh 

McDnde 

McDoijald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacGretior 
,  Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
MathliU 
May 
Mayne 
Me«klll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
M'Us 
Miiishall 
Mi;'-e 
Ml^ell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montiiomery 
Morton 
Nutcher 
Nelsen 
OKonski 
Olsen 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbiu 
Pickle 
Pirnle 
Poaee 
Poll 
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Ponock 

Preyer,  If  .C. 

Prlee,  T«k. 

Pryw,  At*. 

Purcell 

Qrile 

Q'lillen 

Railsbaek 

Randall 

Rarick 

R«ld.  111. 

Re  if  el 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roor.cy,  Pa. 

Roth 

Rupp« 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherlo 

Schneebell 


Adama 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anntinalo 
Ashley 
BlaKKl 
Bingham 
"Blat-nW 
fiolantt-  - 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Maas. 
Burton,  CaltX. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahiU 
Carey 
Celler 
Chltibobn 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dinb'ell 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ca:if . 
EUberg 
Escb 

Evans,  Cblo. 
Farbstcln 


SeoU 

8eb«Uua 

ShlpleT 

BtkM 

SUk 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smltb.  NT. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teaguc,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

unman 

Utt 

NAYS— 123 

Foley 

Ford. 
William  D 

Pra-ier 

Frelinghuysen 

Frirdel 

Oallafrher 

Gaydos 

Ciamio 

Gilbert 

Gonzales 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H.iys 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnbon,  Calif. 
Kitrth 

Kastenmcler 

Ktrwan 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McPall 

Madden 

Meeds 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Minlah 


Vandtr  Jact 

Vlcorlto 


Wstklnr 


Watts 

Welcker 

WhaUey 

White 

WtaltebuTst 

Wbltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wllxon,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatrora 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


.HI. 


Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mostaer 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pike 

Podell 

Price.  111. 

Pticlnskl 

R?fs 

Reld.  NY 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  W.Y. 

Ro^tenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stokes 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 4« 


Anderson,  111. 

B.»rrett 

Bell.  Calif. 

Burton,  Ctah 

Cittey 

Davis,  Ga. 

Delaney 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

FeiKhan 

Fl.vnt 

Cettys 

Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 

H.iean 

Heckler,  Masa. 


Bollfleld 
Jone:>.  Ala. 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mallllard 
Matsunaga 
Murphy,  NY. 
Mvers 
Nichols 
O'Hara 


O'Nenl.  Ga. 

Powell 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Roudebusta 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Shnver 

Smith,  C»1U. 

Si  aggers 

Stiibblefleld 

SuUlTan 

Udall 

Waldle 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Roaenthal  against. 

:Jr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
eachusetts  against. 

Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett 
against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York  against. 

ilr.  Cettys  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga  against. 


Itr.  lioag  of  liOulaUn*  for,  with  Mr.  CBkra 
against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr.  Olgyi 
against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for.  with  Mr.  Fowell 
■gainst. 

Mr.  Plynt  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle  agalnat. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  niinois. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Peighan  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

BJr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  BcU  of 
California. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Dickinson  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  with  Mr,  Lukens. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  tlie 
resolution. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  306,  nays  80,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  171 
YEAS— 306 


Abbitt 

Ahernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

BatUn 

Bcall.  MU. 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betu 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Blaekbum 

■tantou 

Boggs 

Bow 

Bray 

Brill  kley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomlleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N  C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 
Huchaiian 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tez. 

Burllsou,  Mo. 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

CaSery 

CahUl 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Coloker 


Conable 

Conte 

Cortiett 

Coughlin 

CowKer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Davis.  WU. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DuUkl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

EUlmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erienborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 
Fascell 
Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fbrd.  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Pxilton 

Fuqua 

Galinanakls 

Garmatz 

OiB'mo 

Gibbons 

Ooodllug 

Griflln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

G rover 

Qubaer 

Haley 

HaU 


Pa. 
Tenn. 


Hamilton 

Hammer- 
^chmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Har..«en,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

H*bert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jnrman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Klrwan 

KIcppe 

Kluczynski 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Likudrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lcnnon 

Lipscomb 
Lloyd 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Msdden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
May 


Mayn* 
Meeds 

MwMU 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mtnlsh 

Mlnshan 

Mize 

MIzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy,  III. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

0'Kon.«kl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Ptlly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anniinzlo 
Ashley 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Bolar.d 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Brown.  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Carman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dlngell 


QulUen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  in. 

ReUel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

RoberU 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Srherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

NAYS— 80 
Edwards,  Calif. 
E.lberg 
Farbsteln 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W. 
Helstoskl 
Howard 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Koch 
Leggett 
Lowensteln 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Calif. 


Va. 


Byoslngton 

Tkft 

Tkleott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watsou 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yntron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Mink 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

NU 

Otunger 

Podell 

Rees 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Schwengel 

Stokes 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Vanlk 

Wh.alen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 


NOT  VOTING — 45 


Anderson,  HI. 

Barrett 

Bell.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Casey 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delaney 

Dtggs 

Felghan 

Flynt 

Oettys 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Holifleld 


Jones,  Ala. 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
Lukena 
Macdonald, 


Mallllard 

Matsunaga 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

NlchoU 

O'Hara 

O'Neal,  Oa. 


Powell 

Riegle 

Roeenthal 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Siindman 

Scheuer 

Shriver 

Smith.  Calif. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Udall 

Waldle 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annaunced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Casey  for;  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Oelany  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Bell  of  CaJifoml*. 
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Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Uteh. 

Mr.  Stubbleneia  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loxilslana  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
CiUfornia. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  MaUliard. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  CONTE  changed  his  vote  from 
nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COURT  OPINION   REFLECTS   FREE- 
DOM OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often 
stated  that  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  the  proviso  that  any  person  ad- 
ministratively denied  access  to  a  Gov- 
ernment record  has  the  right  to  ask  a 
Federal  district  court  to  rule  on  the 
propriety  of  such  a  refusal. 

My  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
judicial  review  section  of  the  act  is  again 
borne  out  by  a  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  as  reported  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning.  Judge  Edward  A. 
Tamm's  reported  opinion  in  this  case 
clearly  reflects  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Fi-eedom  of  Information  Act  as  in- 
tended by  Congress  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  insight.  The  nev.s  story 
follows: 

Appeals   Court   Rules   Agency's   Secbecy 
Illegal 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  251)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  251 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Internal  Security:  Richard  H. 
Ichord  (chairman),  Missouri;  Claude  Pepper, 
Florida:  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  Louisiana: 
Richardson  Preyer,  North  Carolina;  Louis 
Stokes,  Ohio;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  Ohio; 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Indiana;  Albert  W. 
Watson,  South  Carolina;  William  J.  Scherle, 
Iowa. 

Resolved.  That  all  bills,  resolutions,  execu- 
tive communioations,  petitions  and  memo- 
rials heretofore  referred  to  the  Commtttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress are  hereby  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  press  of  other  oCBcial 
business  I  missed  the  vote  on  House 
Resolution  89.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statement  that  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


(By  Thomas  W.  Llppmnn> 
A  Federal  agency  that  takes  action  against 
a  private  enterprise  on  the  basis  of  confi- 
dential staff  memoranda  is  reiuired  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  make  the 
documents  public,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  yesterday. 

In  nn  opinion  that  flayed  the  administra- 
tive practices  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  Judge  Edward  A. 
Tamm  said  the  1966  Act  forbade  "Indiscrim- 
inate administrative  secrecy." 

Government  employes  may  find  it  difficult 
to  "operate  in  a  fish  bowl,"  he  said,  but  those 
affected  by  the  actions  of  those  employes 
cannot  "operate  In  a  darkroom." 

If  an  agency  refuses  to  disclose  the  back- 
ground for  a  ruling,  he  said,  "this  court  is 
unaware  of  how  a  party  can  meaningfully 
prepare  a  request  for  reconsideration." 

The  issue  arose  in  a  steamship  company's 
appeal  of  a  Subsidy  Board  order  demand- 
ing the  return  of  $3.3  million  in  Federal  sub- 
sidles  that  the  company  received  while  alleg- 
edly carrying  more  crew  members  than  nec- 
essary on  nine  ships. 

American  Mall  Line  Ltd.  sought  reconsid- 
eration of  the  order,  and  asked  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  reasoning  that  led  up  to  it. 

The  Board  responded  that  "a  memoran- 
dum dated  Nov.  26,  1965,  revised  Dec.  20, 
1967."  was  the  basis  for  the  ruling  and  re- 
fused to  give  the  memorandum  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  company  went  to  court  to  seek  access 
to  the  information,  lost  in  U.S.  District  court 
and  appealed.  While  the  appeal  was  pend- 
ing. Judge  Tamm  said,  the  Board  released 
a  fully  detailed  summary  of  its  position  and 
sought  to  have  the  appeal  dismissed  as 
"moot." 

"The  backwardness  of  appellee's  adminis- 
trative procedure  Is  appalling,"  Judge  Tamm 
said  of  this  maneuver.  "The  Issuance  of  the 
Board's  decision  does  not  render  this  cause 
of  action  moot  for  the  simple  reason  that 
appellants'  lack  of  need  for  the  memoran- 
dum Is  irrelevant  to  their  right  to  obtain  it 
under  the  Act.  ...  In  short,  we  feel  that  the 
Issuance  of  this  decision  compounds  the 
Board's  lamentable  administrative  practices 
and  procedures." 

The  Subsidy  Board  found  that  50  men, 
rather  than  58,  could  have  operated  the 
ships.  The  ships  were  subsidized  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  because  they  had 
American  crews  instead  of  cheaper  foreign 
crews.   The   merits   of  the  dispute  between 


the  Beard  and  the  company  were  not  before 
the  court. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  to  create  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fund  and  to 
provide  a  new  program  to  meet  the  vital 
transportation  needs  of  the  residents  of 
our  cities. 

My  bill  has  been  designed  to  be  realis- 
tic in  tei-ms  of  the  expenditures  it  con- 
templates and  the  financing  it  requires. 
It  is  critical  that  the  projects  it  contem- 
plates be  begun  now.  I  believe  there  is  no 
more  important  bill  before  the  Congress, 
and  intend  to  exert  every  effort  to  have 
it  promptly  enacted  into  law  during  this 
session. 

The  transportation  problems  of  our 
Nation  are  enormous.  We  are  plagued  by 
traffic  congestion  on  our  city  streets, 
overcrowding  of  aircraft  in  the  skies,  in- 
adequate rail  service  into  our  cities,  and 
a  general  lack  of  coordinated,  convenient 
travel  facilities.  A  society  which  prides 
itself  on  its  mobility  is  increasingly  in 
an  air-land-and-sea  traffic  jam  that 
brings  it  to  a  standstill. 

Chief  among  our  problems  is  the  lack 
of  fast,  convenient,  efficient,  and  attrac- 
tive mass  transportation  within  oui 
cities.  Urban  mass  transportation  of  high 
quality  is  a  necessity  if  our  cities  are  to 
remain,  indeed  become,  viable  and  habit- 
able. Yet.  since  World  War  II,  mass 
transportation  has  been  in  a  cycle  of 
increasing  costs,  decreasing  quality,  and 
decreasing  numbers  of  passengers.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  understand  why  we  have 
reached  this  sorry  state  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  the  private 
automobile.  It  has  created  traffic  jams 
and  pollution  as  to  cause  people  to  desert 
the  center  cities  for  the  suburbs.  It  has 
led  to  disproportionate  expenditures  for 
highways  in  urban  areas.  These  high- 
ways have  in  many  cases  wrecked  neigh- 
borhoods, gobbled  up  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  generally  poisoned  the 
environment.  If  America  does  not  end 
this  infatuation  with  the  private  auto- 
mobile, the  bulk  of  the  country  may  ulti- 
mately be  paved  over. 

A  major  factor  in  creating  the  prob- 
lem is  the  relatively  large  amounts  of 
Federal  funds  that  have  been  available 
for  highway  construction — almost  $5  bil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year— and  the 
relatively  small  amounts  available  for 
urban  mass  transportation — less  than 
$200  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Large  capital  investments  for  mass  tran- 
sit are  vital  if  we  are  to  have  sound  de- 
velopment of  our  cities.  These  invest- 
ments can  lead  to  high  quality  service 
that  will  attract  riders  and  reduce  de- 
pendence on  automobiles  and  the  need 
for  building  new  highways.  The  destruc- 
tion of  our  cities  by  excessive  highway 
building  can  be  ended. 

In  1956,  Congress  created  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  insure  availability  of  suf- 
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flclent  Federal  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal communities  for  carrying  out  a  long 
range  program  of  public  investment  in 
mass  transit. 

In  1969,  the  Congress  must  create  an 
urban  mass  transportation  trust  fund 
to  insure  availability  of  sufficient  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  local  commu- 
nities for  carrying  out  a  long  range  pro- 
gram of  public  investment  in  mass  tran- 
sit. State  and  local  governments  lack  the 
resources  to  fund  these  activities.  Only 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  capacity 
to  meet  the  critical  transportation  needs 
of  our  cities. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  tnist 
fund  I  propose  would  initially  be  limited 
to  a  term  of  4  years.  This  would  malce 
its  life  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  It  would  be  funded 
to  provide  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
$3  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1972.  $3  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 

These  amounts  are  modest  by  com- 
parison with  the  highway  trust  fund. 
But  we  must  be  realistic  with  respect  to 
what. can  be  prudently  spent  in  the  near 
term  and  the  availability  of  financing 
in  the  present  tight  budget  situation.  I 
believe  the  amounts  in  my  bill  are  sound 
in  these  practical  respects  and  yet  will 
get  mass  transit  going.  If  greater 
amounts  seem  prudent  at  a  later  date, 
I  will  call  for  them;  and  in  the  period 
after  1974 — when  I  hope  the  highway 
trust  fund  can  be  terminated — I  expect 
that  even  greater  amounts  will  be  avail- 
able for  urban  mass  transit. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  fund 
will  permit  active  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  planning  in  tliose  cities 
that  are  just  beginning  to  develop  plans, 
and  construction  for  those  cities  that 
have  already  done  soimd  planning.  New 
facilities  will  be  built  and  existing  facili- 
ties improved  and  expanded.  Besides 
making  needed  funds  immediately  avail, 
able,  cities  will  have  the  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  will  be  available  in  future 
years  as  tiielr  planning  efforts  come  to 
fiiiltion. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  projects  will  be 
90  percent  as  under  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Broad  authorities  to  make  the  most 
productive  use  of  funds  would  be  given 
the  Federal  and  local  administrators  of 
the  program.  Projects  will  be  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  individual  cities 
whatever  their  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  the  trust  fund,  my  bill 
contains  two  other  innovative  featuies. 
First,  it  permits  advance  acquisition  of 
urban  land,  an  increasingly  scarce  re- 
source, to  both  reduce  costs  of  projects 
and  permit  comprehensive  planning. 
This  provision  will  also  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  reap  the  profit  from  the  increase 
in  value  in  adjacent  land  that  stems 
from  the  sound  development  of  mass 
transportation.  Second,  ray  bill  provides 
for  relocation  assistance  to  residents  and 
businessmen  affected  by  construction. 
This  insuies  a  humane  program,  not 
one  that  builds  without  regard  for  thoee 
who  must  be  displaced  for  the  good  of 
tne  larger  community. 

With  respect  to  funding,  my  bill  looks 
primarily  to  the  automobile  excise  tax. 
That  tax,  now  at  7  percent,  is  scheduled 


to  drop  to  5  percent  during  calendar 
1970.  3  percent  during  1971.  1  percent 
during  1972,  and  to  go  out  of  existence  on 
December  31.  1972.  The  bill  would  main- 
tain that  tax  at  7  percent  and  extend  It 
through  June  30.  1974.  to  coincide  with 
the  trust  fund.  The  automobile  excise 
tax  produces  well  over  $1  billion  per 
year  and  should  be  adequate  in  itself  to 
fund  the  trust  fund  during  the  first  2 
years.  To  the  extent  additional  revenues 
are  needed  to  fund  the  trust  fund  in  later 
years.  I  would  look  to  the  gasoline  excise 
tax  and  elsewhere — including  general 
revenues  if  the  budget  situation  so  per- 
mitted. I  would  also  consider  raising  the 
automobile  excise  tax.  say  up  to  10 
percent. 

The  automobile  excise  tax  is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  source  of  revenue 
for  the  urban  mass  transportation  trust 
fund.  Tlie  overindulgence  of  the  automo- 
bile Is  at  the  root  of  the  urban  transpor- 
tation problems.  Further,  this  excise  tax 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  user  charge, 
as  its  scheduled  expiration  clearly  shows. 
It  is  not  like  the  gasoline  tax  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  liser  charge.  Us- 
ing the  automobile  excise  tax,  therefore, 
avoids  argiunents  over  proper  appropria- 
tion of  user  charges.  Even  strong  advo- 
cates of  the  highway  trust  fund  should 
be  able  to  agree  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  source  of  financing  for  the 
urban  mass  transportation  trust  fund. 

I  hope  everyone  will  consider  my  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  inter- 
est. The  transportation  area  is  notorious 
for  each  Industry  group  seeking  only  its 
own  Interest.  The  hour  is  too  late  for 
that  to  go  on. 

The  people  whom  the  urban  mass 
transportation  trust  fund  will  help  most 
are  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  infirm,  the 
young,  the  disadvantaged — all  those  for 
whom  the  automobile  is  no  alternative. 
But  it  will  also  help  us  all  to  live  better 
in  our  cities.  Nothing  should  have  a 
higher  priority  in  this  Congress. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  establish  an 
urban  mass  tran.sportation  trust  fund  to 
finance  the  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties our  country  needs.  The  program 
would  commence  in  fiscal  year  1971  when 
$1  billion  would  t>e  provided  and  the 
program  would  continue  for  4  years  with 
an  r.nnual  budget  increase  of  $1  billion. 
This  money  would  be  acquired  for  the 
program's  first  2  years  through  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  automobile  tax  at  7  per- 
cent; an  additional  appropriation  would 
be  needed  to  reach  the  $3  billion  and  $4 
billion  level  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 

Federal  participation  in  urban  mass 
transportation  construction  would  be  in- 
creased from  the  current  urtian  mass 
transportation  program's  two-thirds  to 
90  percent  as  provided  in  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Thus,  we  would  eliminate  the 
present  inducement  for  a  metropolitan 
area  to  choose  a  highway  over  mass 
transportation  on  the  basis  of  greater 
Federal  participation  for  the  former. 

As  In  the  Federal  highway  program, 
my  bill  provides  for  relocation  assistance 
to  those  displaced  by  construction  of  the 
mass  transportation  facilities.  And  it  en- 
ables the  locality  to  engage  in  advance 
acquisition  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  pro- 
posed facility.  This  will  allow  the  local 


transit  program  to  reap  the  profit  from 
escalating  land  values  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  a  transportation  facility 
instead  of  letting  those  private  individ- 
uals "in  the  know"  obtain  a  windfall. 
This  provision  also  would  allow  for  ad- 
vanced dty  planning  for  commercial  and 
housing  development  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding  the  transit  construction. 

Finally,  under  my  bill,  the  current  un- 
fair 12! 2-percent  limitation  on  grants 
and  loans  to  any  one  State  would  be  re- 
moved. This  would  enable  the  money  to 
go  where  it  is  most  needed :  to  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  will  act  in  establishing  this 
trust  fund.  Our  Nation  must  greatly  in- 
crease its  urban  transportation  program 
to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  oiir 
mushrooming  metropolitan  areas  which 
will  contain  at  least  70  percent  of  our 
Nation's  population  in  1970.  We  have 
established  a  trust  fund  for  the  highwa.vs 
which  are  destroying  the  cities.  Let  us 
commence  to  rebuild  by  providing  the 
cities  with  the  mass  transit  facilities  they 
so  desperately  need. 
The  text  of  H.R.  7006  follows: 
H.R.  7006 
A  bill  to  establish  an  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation trxut  fund  axvd  for  otbar  purpooes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  rapid  urbanization 
and  the  continued  dispersal  of  population 
and  activities  within  urban  areas  has  made 
the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  move  quickly 
and  cheaply  an  urgent  national  goal;  that 
new  directions  In  the  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grama  for  urban  mass  transportation  are 
Imperative  If  efficient,  safe  and  convenient 
transportation  compatible  with  soundly 
planned  urban  areas  is  to  be  achieved;  and 
that  success  will  require  substantially  great- 
er and  assured  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion to  permit  confident  and  continuing  lo- 
cal planning,  and  greater  flexibility  In  pro- 
gram administration  to  conserve  scarce  re- 
sources and  to  take  account  of  widely  vary- 
ing local  conditions.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  create  a  partnership  which  per- 
mits the  local  community,  through  Federal 
financial  assistance,  to  exercise  the  initiative 
necessary  to  satisfy  Its  mass  transportation 
requirements. 

TTTtE  I — CBKAN  MASS  TaAN SPORT ATION  REVENt'E 

ACT  or  Its* 
Creation  of  trvst  fvnd 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  estabUshed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  trust  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  urban  mass  transportation 
trust  fund  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  called  the 
"trust  fund").  The  trtist  fund  shall  consist 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  the  trust  fund  as  provided  bv 
this  Act. 

Transfer  to  trust  fund 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Excise  Tax  on  Aittomoeiles.— 
There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  trust 
fund,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equivalent 
to  the  tax  received  In  the  TreasiUTr  before 
July  1.  1974.  and  which  are  attrlbntable  to 
llabUity  for  tax  Inctirred  before  July  1.  1974, 
under  section  4061(a)(3)  of  th«  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (tax  on  automobUes. 
etc.). 

The  amounts  appropriated  by  t><i»  section 
shall  be  transferred  at  least  monthly  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  trust 
fund  on  the  basic  of  estimates  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts,  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  received  in  the 
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Treaatiry.  Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made 
in  the  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of 
or  less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be 
transferred. 

(b)  ADomoNAL  Appropriations  to  thk 
Tatwr  Fdnd. — There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  trust  fund  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  required  to  make  the 
expenditures  referred  to  in  section  104.  These 
sums  are  to  be  repayable  advances  unless 
otherwise  provided. 

Management  of  trust  fund 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Ik  General.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold 
the  trust  fund,  and  (after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation)  to  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  March  of  each  year  on  the  financial  con- 
dition and  the  results  of  the  operations  of 
the  trust  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and  op- 
erations during  the  current  and  next  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  up  to  and  Including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is 
made. 

(b)  Investment.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such 
portion  of  the  trust  fund  as  Is  not,  in  his 
Judgment,  required  to  meet  current  with- 
drawals. Such  investments  may  be  made  only 
in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired  ( 1 )  on  original  Issue  at  issue  price, 
or  (3)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price.  The  purposes  for 
which  obllgatlona  of  the  United  States  may 
be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  at  par  of  special  obligations 
exclusively  to  the  trust  fund.  Such  special 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yield  during  the  month  preceding  the 
date  of  such  issue,  on  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities  then  forming  a  part 
of  the  public  debt  rounded  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  one  percent.  Such  special  obli- 
gations shall  be  issued  only  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the  purchase 
of  other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  Stotes,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States  on  original  issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  Advances 
to  the  trust  fund  pursuant  to  section  103(b) 
.shall  not  be  invested. 

(c)  Sale  of  Obligations. — Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  trust  fund  (except  special 
obligations  issued  exclusively  to  the  trust 
fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such  spe- 
cial obligations  may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus 
accrued  interest. 

(d)  Interest  and  Certain  Proceeds. — The 
interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of.  any  obligations  held  in  the 
trust  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  the  trust  fund. 

Expenditures  from  the  trust  fund 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Programs. — Amounts  in  the  trust  fund  shall 
be  available,  as  provided  by  appropriation 
Acts,  for  nwklng  expenditures  to  meet  obll- 
gations  of  the  United  States  which  are  in- 
curred after  June  30.  1970,  for  fiscal  years 
1971.  1973,  1973,  and  1974  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C. 
1601  et  seq),  as  amended  (including  general 
administrative  expenses). 

(b)  REPATMEtn  OP  Advances  From  Gen- 
eral Pdnd. — Advances  made  pursuant  to 
section  103(b)  shall  be  repaid  with  interest 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  when  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
moneys  are  available  In  the  trust  fund  for 
such  pxirpoees.  Interest  shall  be  at  rates  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 
section  103(b)  for  special  obligations  and 
compounded  semiannually. 

Limitation  on  expenditures 
Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  from  time  to  time,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  esti- 
mate the  amounts  which  will  be  available 
in  the  trust  fund  (excluding  repayable  ad- 
vances) to  defray  the  expenditures  required 
to  be  made  from  tho  fund.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  whenever,  after  all  other  ex- 
penditures required  to  be  made  from  the 
trust  fund  have  been  defrayed,  the  amounts 
available  In  the  trust  fund  (excluding  repay- 
able advances)  will  be  insufficient  to  defray 
expenditures  required  to  meet  obligations 
incurred  under  section  104(a).  Whenever  he 
Is  advised  of  any  Insufficiency,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  for  the  fiscal  year 
affected,  determine  the  percentage  which  the 
amount  remaining  available  Is  of  the  amoiuit 
authorized  to  be  obligated  for  that  fiscal 
year  under  section  104(a)  and  shall,  by  pro- 
rating using  that  percentage,  determine  the 
amount  which  can  be  obligated  in  lieu  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  obligated  but  for 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that,  after  all  other  expenditures  required  to 
be  made  from  such  fund  have  been  defrayed, 
there  will  be  available  in  the  trust  fund  (ex- 
cluding repayable  advances)  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  obligations  previously 
withheld  under  section  104(a)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  who  may  then  obligate  such 
amounts. 

Internal  revenue  amendments 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
4061(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, etc.)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  in  subparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  7  percent.  The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  enumerated  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  which  are  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer  after  June  30. 
1974." 

(b)  Section  6412(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  floor 
stocks  refunds  on  passenger  automobiles, 
etc.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1. 
1973.  or  January  1.  1973."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  July  1.  1974,". 
Effective  date 

Sec.  107.  This  title  phall  take  effect  on  the . 
date  of  enactment. 

TITLE  n — urban  mass  TRANSPORTATION 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1969 

Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1601 
et  seq.),  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  (directly, 
through  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  or  otherwise)  to  assist 
States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof  in  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use,  by  opera- 
tion or  lease  or  otherwise.  In  mass  transporta- 
tion service  in  urban  areas  and  in  coordinat- 
ing such  service  with  highway  and  other 
transportation  in  such  areas.  Eligible  facili- 
ties and  equipment  may  include  land  (but 
not  public  highways),  buses  and  other  roll- 
ing stock,  and  other  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty needed  for  an  efficient  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  system.  No  grant  or  loan 
shall  be  provided  under  this  section  unless 


the  Secretary  determines  that  the  applicant 
has  or  will  have  (1)  the  legal,  financial,  and 
technical  capacity  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
project,  and  (3)  satisfactory  continuing  con- 
trol, through  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise, 
over  the  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  Secretary  may  make  loans  for  rfeal  prop- 
erty acquisition  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
upon  a  determination,  which  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  the  preceding  determinations,  that  the 
real  property  Is  reasonably  required  in  con- 
nection with  a  mass  transportation  system 
and  that  it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose 
within  a  reasonable  period.  No  grant  or  loan 
funds  shall  be  used  for  payment  of  ordi- 
nary governmental  or  nonproject  operating 
expenses. 

"(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  project  for  which  a  grant  is 
made  under  this  section.  However,  loans  may 
be  made  for  projects  as  to  which  grants  are 
made  for  relocation  payments  in  accordance 
with  section  7,  and  project  grants  may  be 
made  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  real 
property  Involved  in  the  project  has  been  or 
will  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  a  loan  under 
subsection  (d) .  Loans  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of 
section  102(b)  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955.  except  that  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  the  waiver  or  forgiveness  of  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  up  to  100  percent  of  any 
loan  made  for  real  property  acquisition  luicier 
subsection  (d)  when.  In  his  Judgment,  waiver 
or  forgiveness  will  further  the  objectives  of 
this  Act  and  is  in  the  public  interest.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  203 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955,  loans 
may  be  made  under  this  section  only  out  of 
the  urban  mass  transportation  trust  fund 
established  in  title  I  of  this  Act. 

••(c)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  for  the  purpose, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  of  acquiring  any  inter- 
est in,  or  purchasing  any  facilities  or  other 
property  of,  a  private  mass  transportation 
company,  or  for  the  purpose  of  constructing. 
Improving,  or  reconstructing  any  facilities 
or  other  property  acquired  (after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  from  any  such 
company,  cr  for  the  purpose  of  providing  by 
contract  or  otherwise  for  the  operation  of 
mass  transportation  facilities  or  equipment 
in  competition  with,  or  supplementary  to,  the 
service  provided  by  an  existing  mass  trans- 
portation company,  unless  (1)  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  a 
program,  proposed  or  under  active  prepara- 
tion, for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated 
urban  transportation  system  as  part  of  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of  the 
-  urban  area,  (2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
program,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
provides  for  the  participation  of  private  ma.ss 
transportation  companies,  (3)  just  and  ade- 
quate compensation  will  be  paid  to  such 
companies  for  acquisition  of  their  franchises 
or  property  to  the  extent  required  by  applica- 
ble State  or  local  laws,  and  (4)  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  certifies  that  such  assistance  cf^m- 
plies  with  section  13(c)   of  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  under  this  section  to  States  or 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  use  as  rights-of-way,  station 
sites,  and  related  purposes,  on  urban  ma.^s 
transportation  systems,  including  the  net 
cost  of  property  management  and  relocation 
payments  made  pursuant  to  section  7.  Re- 
payment of  amounts  loaned  shall  be  credited 
to  the  urban  mass  transportation  trust  fund. 
If  a  grant  is  made  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  project  involving  real  property  acquired 
through  a  loan  under  this  subsection,  the 
grant  proceeds  may  be  applied  against  the 
loan.  Each  loan  agreement  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  provide  for  actual  construction 
of  urban  mass  transportation  facilities  on 
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acquired  righta-of-w*y  within  »  period  not 
exceeding  ten  years  following  the  Oacal  year 
in  which  the  agreement  la  made.  Each  agree* 
ment  shall  provide  that  In  the  event  ac- 
quired real  property  la  not  to  be  used  for 
right-of-way  purpoaea.  an  appraisal  of  cur- 
rent value  will  be  made  at  the  time  of  that 
determination,  which  shall  not  be  later  than 
ten  years  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  agreement  la  made.  90  percent  of  the 
increase  In  value.  If  any.  over  the  original 
coat  of  the  real  property  will  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  for  credit  to  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation trust  fund. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
loans  under  this  section  to  States  or  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  acquisition  of  property 
adjacent  to  and  In  reasonable  proximity  to 
existing  or  proposed  rlghU-of-way.  sUtlon 
sites,  or  other  facilities,  on  urban  mass 
transportation  system.^.  Including  the  net 
cost  of  property  management  and  reloca- 
tion payments  made  pursuant  to  section  7. 
where  the  use  of  the  property  for  develop- 
ment or  redevelopment  to  a  higher  use  Is 
anticipated,  and  Its  acquisition  will  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  urban  mass  transportation 
system  to  serve  the  planned  development 
of  the  urban  area.  Repayments  of  an>ounts 
loaned  shall  be  credited  to  the  urban  mass 
transportation  triiat  fund.  If  a  grant  la  made 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  project  related 
to  any  real  property  which  has  been  acquired 
through  a  loan  under  this  subsection,  the 
grant  proceeds  may  be  applied  agalnat  the 
loan  However,  the  cost  of  real  property  which 
has  been  acquired  through  a  loan  under  this 
subsection  may  not  be  Included  as  an  Item 
In  a  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  made. 

"(A)  When  real  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  Is  leased  or  sold,  the  lessee 
or  purchaser  shall  be  obliged  to  operate  or 
develop  the  property  to  the  uses  and  In  the 
manner  specified  In  the  loan  agreement,  as 
originally  executed  or  subsequently  modified: 
and  the  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  bim.  90 
percent  of  the  increase  In  value  of  the  real 
property.  The  Increase  In  value  shall  be  com- 
puted as  follows: 

"(O  where  the  real  property  Is  sold  be- 
fore the  date  of  Institution  of  new  mass 
transportation  service  on  the  right-of-way 
adjacent  to  the  property,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  sale  price,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  after  appraisal,  and 
the  coat  of  the  property  when  acquired  by 
the  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof:  or 

"(11)  where  the  real  property  has  not  been 
sold  before  the  date  of  Institution  of  new 
maas  transportation  service  on  the  rlght-of- 
w»y  adjacent  to  the  property,  the  difference 
between  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
at  a  time  not  later  than  three  years  after 
Institution  of  new  mass  transportation  serv- 
ice and  the  cost  of  the  property  when  ac- 
quired by  the  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof. 

The  appralaal  shall  take  Into  account  the 
effect  on  the  value  of  the  real  property  of 
the  anticipated  mass  transportation  service 
and  of  the  land  use  and  zoning  specified  In 
the  loan  agreement,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  Amounts  repaid  shall  be  credited  to 
the  urban  mass  transportation  trust  fund, 
and  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  reduce 
the  Federal  share  of  the  net  project  coat  of 
any  grant  under  this  Act  which  la  made,  or 
may  b«  made,  for  a  project  on  the  urban 
mass  transportation  system  for  which  the 
loan  under  this  subsection  has  been  made. 
The  State  or  local  share  of  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  real  property  shall  be  applied 
first  to  reduce  the  State  or  local  share  of  the 
net  project  cost  of  any  grant  under  this  Act 
which  la  made,  or  may  be  made,  for  a  project 
on  the  urban  maaa  transportation  system  for 
which  the  loan  under  this  subsection  baa 


been  made.  Any  part  of  the  State  or  local 
ahare  of  the  Increaa*  In  value  of  the  real 
property  remaining  after  application  to  the 
net  project  coats  ahall  be  held  in  reserve  by 
the  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  until  auch  time  aa  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  public  body  or  agency 
win  not  In  the  foreseeable  future  be  the 
recipient  of  a  capital  grant  under  this  Act. 
In  the  abaence  of  thla  determination,  and 
In  the  event  a  capital  grant  under  thla  Act 
la  made,  the  amount  held  In  reserve  will  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  local  share  of  the  net 
project  cost. 

"(3)  Loans  for  the  purposes  described  In 
subsections  (d)  (1)  and  (d)(2)  may  be  made 
Independently,  or  concurrently,  or  concur- 
rently with  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  sub- 
section (a)." 

Sic  203.  (a)  Subaectlon  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
IKaaa  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C. 
1601  et  seq.).  aa  amended,  la  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  immediately  before  the 
word  "no"  In  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "and 
except  for  loans  pursuant  to  subsection 
3(d).":  and  substituting  tn  the  second  to  last 
sentence  thereof  for  the  words  "two-thirds" 
and  "one-third"  the  following:  "90  percent" 
and  "10  percent". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  aeq.) , 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  under  thla  Act  there  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  obligated  not  to 
exceed  91  billion  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971:  92  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973:  93  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973:  and  94  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  Amounts 
authorized  to  be  obligated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  for  obligation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  first 
authorized  and  shall  remain  available  until 
obligated.  There  shall  also  be  available  for 
obligation  during  any  fiscal  year  such  net  ad- 
ditions to  the  urban  mass  transportation 
trust  fund  as  have  been  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  proceeds  of  increased  property 
vauie  pursuant  to  loans  made  under  subsec- 
tion (dH2)  of  section  3. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  the  urban  masa  trans- 
portation trust  fund,  such  amounts  aa  may 
be  necessary  to  liquidate  obligations  Incurred 
as  authorized  by  subsection  (c)  '. 

Sec.  203.  Section  7  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1954  (49  U.S.C.  1601 
et  aeq.),  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
grant  or  loan  under  section  3  of  this  Act  for 
any  project  which  will  cause  the  displace- 
ment of  any  person,  buslneaa,  or  farm  opera- 
tion unleaa  he  receives  aatlsfactory  asaur- 
ancea  from  the  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  that— 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  and 
other  payments  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced 
persons  In  accordance  with  sul>sectiona  (d), 
(e).  and  (f): 

"(3)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  subsection  (g) 
shall  be  afforded  to  displaced  persons:  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement  there  will  be  available. 
to  the  extent  that  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished, tn  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
In  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  meana  of  the  famlUea 
and  individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, equal  In  number  to  the  number  of  and 
available  to  such  displaced  families  and  in- 
dividuals and  reaaonably  accessible  to  their 
places  of  employment. 

"(b)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
penses and  duplication  of  functions,  a  State 
or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof  may 
make  relocation  payments  or  provide  reloca- 
tion assistance  or  otherwise  carry  out  the 


functions  required  under  thla  chapter  by 
utilizing  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  aerv- 
ices  of  any  other  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency  having  an  established  orga- 
nization for  conducting  relocation  assistance 
programs. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  and 
Include  in  any  agreement  for  a  grant  or  loan 
made  under  section  3,  the  cost  of  providing 
the  payments  and  services  described  In  sub- 
section (a),  except  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  the  Federal  share  of  the  first 
935.000  of  such  payments  to  any  pterson,  on 
account  of  any  real  property  acquisition  or 
displacement  occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 
shall  t>e  Increased  to  100  per  centum  of  such 
coat. 

"(3)  Any  agreement  for  a  grant  or  loan 
made  for  a  project  under  section  3  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter  with 
reapect  to  property  which  has  not  been  ac- 
quired as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter  under  any  such  program  shall  bf 
amended  to  include  the  cost  of  providing  ihi- 
payments  and  services  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  porperty. 

"(d)(1)  Payments  fo«  Actual  Expenses.- 
Upon  application  approved  by  the  State  or 
local  public  body  or  agency  thereof,  a  person 
displaced  by  any  project  for  which  a  grant  or 
loan  under  section  3  has  been  made  may  elect 
to  receive  actual  reasonable  expenses  in  mov- 
ing himself,  his  family,  his  business,  or  his 
farm  operation,  including  personal  propertv 

"(2)  Optionai,  Payments — Dwellings.- 
Any  displaced  person  who  moves  from  a 
dwelling  who  elects  to  accept  the  payment.s 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  thp 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (d)(1) 
may  receive — 

"(1)  a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established 
by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  9200:  and 

"(11)   a  dislocation  allowance  of  $100. 

"(3)  Optional  Payments — Businesses  am> 
Farm  Ope«atioi«8. — Any  displaced  person  who 
moves  or  discontinues  his  business  or  farm 
operation  who  elects  to  accept  the  payment 
authorized  by  this  section  In  lieu  of  the 
payment  authorized  by  subsection  (d)(1). 
may  receive  a  fixed  relocation  payment  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  business  or  farm  operation, 
or  96,000  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  In  the  case 
of  a  business,  no  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  State  or 
local  public  body  or  agency  thereof  Is  satis- 
fled  that  the  business  ( 1 )  cannot  be  relocated 
without  a  substantial  loss  of  Its  exlstini! 
patronage,  and  (2)  Is  not  part  of  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  having  at  least  one  other 
establishment,  not  being  acquired  by  the 
State  or  by  the  United  States,  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  same  or  similar  business.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'average 
annual  net  esirnlngs'  means  one-half  of  any 
net  earnings  of  the  business  or  farm  opera- 
tion, before  Federal.  State,  and  local  Income 
taxes,  during  the  two  taxable  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  business  or  farm  operation  moves  from 
the  real  property  acquired  for  such  project, 
and  Includes  any  compensation  paid  by  the 
business  or  farm  operation  to  the  owner,  his 
spouse,  or  his  dependents  during  such  two- 
year  period. 

"(e)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act.  the  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  shall  make  a 
payment  to  the  owner  of  real  property  ac- 
quired for  a  project  which  is  Improved  by 
a  single-,  two-,  or  three-family  dwelling  ac- 
tually owned  and  occupied  by  the  owner  for 
not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the  Initiation 
of  negotlatlona  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
property.  Such  payment,  not  to  exceed  95,000. 
shall  be  the  amount.  If  any,  which,  when 
addeo  to  the  acquisition  payment,  equals 
the  average  price  required  for  a  comparable 
dwelling  determined.  In  accordance  with 
standards  establlabed  by  the  Secretary,  to  l>e 
a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  ade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  displaced  owner. 
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naaonably  acceaalble  to  public  aervlces  and 
places  of  employment  and  available  on  the 
private  market.  Such  payment  ahaU  be  made 
only  to  a  displaced  owner  who  purchaaes  and 
occuplea  a  dweUlng  within  one  year  aubee- 
quent  to  the  date  on  which  be  Is  required  to 
move  from  the  dwelling  acquired  for  the 
project.  No  such  payment  shall  be  required 
or  included  as  a  project  cost  If  the  owner- 
occupant  receives  a  payment  required  by  the 
State  law  of  eminent  domain  which  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  substan- 
tl.iUy  the  same  purpose  and  effect  as  this 
>;cctlon  and  to  b«  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  available. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  thla  Act,  the  State  or  local  pub- 
lic body  or  agency  thereof  shall  make  a  pay- 
ment to  any  individual  or  family  dLsplaced 
from  any  dwelling  not  eligible  to  receive  a 
payment  under  Bubsecllon  {e)(l)  which 
dwelling  was  actually  and  lawfully  occupied 
by  such  Individual  or  family  for  not  less  than 
yO  days  prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotia- 
tions for  acquisition  of  such  property.  Such 
payment,  not  to  exceed  91,500,  shall  be  the 
,')mount  which  Is  necessary  to  enable  such 
person  to  lease  or  rent  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  years,  or  to  make  the  down  pay- 
ment on  the  purchase  of.  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dweUlng  of  standards  adequate  to 
accommodate  such  Individual  or  family  in 
.ireas  not  generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to 
public  utilities  and  public  and  commercial 
faclliUes. 

"(f)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  State  or  local 
body  or  agency  thereof  shall  reimburse  the 
owner  of  real  property  acquired  for  a  project 
for  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred for  (1)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes, 
and  similar  expenses  incidental  to  conveying 
such  property:  (il)  penalty  costs  for  prepay- 
ment of  any  mortgage  entered  Into  in  good 
faith  encumbering  such  real  property  If  such 
mortgage  Is  on  record  or  has  been  filed  for 
record  under  applicable  State  law  on  the  date 
of  final  approval  Of  the  location  of  such  proj- 
ect; and  (ill)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real 
property  taxes  paid  which  are  allocable  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  vesting  of 
title  m  the  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency,  or  the  effective  date  of  the  possession 
of  such  real  property  by  the  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof,  which  Is 
earlier. 

•(2)  No  payment  received  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  income  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  or  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
ellglbUlty  or  the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any 
person  for  assistance  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

"(g)(1)  Each  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  thereof  shall  provide  a  relocation 
advisory  assistance  program  which  shall  In- 
clude such  measures,  facilities,  or  services  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order — 
"(1)  to  determine  the  needs,  if  any,  of 
displaced  famlllee.  Individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation 
:.ssistance: 

"(11)  to  assur*  that,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  prior  to  displacement  there 
will  be  available,  to  the  extent  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  accomplished.  In  areas  not  gener- 
ally less  desirable  In  regard  to  public  utilities 
.^nd  public  and  commercial  facilities  and  at 
rents  or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of 
the  families  and  Individuals  displaced,  hous- 
ing meeting  the  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings, equal  In  number  to  the  number  of, 
.•^nd  available  to,  such  displaced  families  and 
individuals  and  reaaonably  accessible  to  their 
places  of  employment: 

"(ill)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  busi- 
nesses and  displaced  farm  operators  in  ob- 
taining and  becoming  established  in  suitable 
locatlona;  and 

"(Iv)  to  supply  Information  concerning 
the  Federal   Housing  Administration  home 


aequlsltloti  program  under  section  221(d)  (2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  small  btial- 
neas  dlaaater  loan  program  under  section  7 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  other 
State  or  Federal  programs  offering  assistance 
to  displaced  persons. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  person  from  exercis- 
ing any  right  or  remedy  available  to  him 
under  State  law  with  respect  to  any  action 
of  a  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  in  carrying  out  this  chapter. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  any  Federal  agency  which  acquires 
real  property  for  use  in  connection  with  a 
project  for  which  a  grant  or  loan  under  sec- 
tion 3  has  been  made  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  pro- 
vide the  payments  and  services  described  In 
subsections  (a),  (d),  (e),  (f),and  (g).When 
real  property  is  acquired  by  a  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  for  such  a  Federal 
project  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  acquisi- 
tion shall  be  deemed  an  acquisition  by  the 
Federal  agency  having  authority  over  such 
project. 

"(i)  (1)  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure — 

"(1)  that  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  as 
uniform  as  practicable; 

"(11)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment,  authorized 
lor  such  person  by  this  section  shall  be  paid 
promptly  after  a  move  or,  in  hardship  cases, 
be  paid  in  advance:  and 

"(ill)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  or  the  amount  of  a 
payment,  may  have  his  application  reviewed 
by  the  head  of  the  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  thereof  making  such  determina- 
tion. 

"(2)   The  Secretary  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"(J)  As  used  in  this  section — 
"  ( 1 )  The  term  'person'  meatis — 
"(A)  any  Individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion or  association  which  Is  the  owner  of  a 
business: 

"(B)  any  owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or 
sharecropper  who  operates  a  fsurm; 

"(C)  an  individual  who  Is  the  head  of  a 
family:  or 

"(D)  an  individual  not  a  member  of  a 
family. 

"(2)  The  term  'family'  means  two  or  more 
individuals  living  together  in  the  same  dwell- 
ing unit  who  are  related  to  each  other  by 
blood,  marriage,  adoption,  or  legal  guardian- 
ship. 

"(3)  The  term  'displaced  person'  means 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  ex- 
pecUtion  of  acquisition  of  such  real  property, 
which  is  subsequently  acqtilred,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  a  project  for  which  a  loan  or 
grant  under  section  3  Is  made,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  acquisition  for  such  a  project  of 
other  real  property  on  which  such  person 
conducts  a  business  or  farm  operation. 

"(4)  The  term  'business*  means  any  lawful 
activity  conducted  primarily — 

"(A)   for  the  purchase  and  resale,  manu- 
facture, processing,  or  marketing  of  producu, 
commodities,  or  any  other  personal  property; 
"(B)  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public: 
or 

"(C)  by  a  nonprofit  organization. 
"(5)  The  term  'farm  operation'  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for 
the  production  of  one  or  more  agricultural 
products  or  commodities  for  sale  and  home 
use,  and  customarily  producing  such  prod- 
ucts or  commodlUes  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  capable  of  contributing  materially  to  the 
operator's  support. 


"(6)  The  term  Tederal  agency*  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  and 
any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Oovem- 
ment." 

Sec.  204.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1601 
et  seq.),  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Except  for  grants  for  relocation  payments 
In  occordance  with  section  7,  grants  made  be- 
fore July  1,  1970,  under  section  3  for  projects 
in  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  In  the  ag- 
gregate 12  V2  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  grant  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  4(b) ,  and  grants 
and  loans  made  on  or  after  July  1,  1970.  un- 
der section  3  for  projects  in  any  one  State 
shall  not  be  limited." 

Sec.  205.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants,  under 
the  authority  of  sections  6(a),  9,  and  11  of 
the  Urban  Mass  TransporUttlon  Act  of  1964 
(49  U.S.C.  1601  ct  neq.),  as  amended,  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968.  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  pvimarily  concerned  with 
the  relationship  of  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems to  the  comprehensively  planned  devel- 
opment of  urban  areas,  or  the  role  of  trans- 
portation planning  in  overall  urban  plan- 
ning, out  of  fvmds  appropriated  to  liim  lor 
that  purpose. 


MEDICAL  FACILITIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  levise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneou.s 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  extend  and  expand  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  construction  program  for 
public  and  private  nonprofit  hospitals. 
The  authorization  would  be  for  3  years 
begining  July  1,  1970. 

Joining  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  are  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jarman)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Springer),  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield),  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
SEN) ,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <  Mr. 
Carter)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr. 
Kyros)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  . 

First,  this  legislation  would  extend  the 
existing  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  grants  for  modernization  and  new 
construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers,  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  long- 
term  care,  and  public  or  other  nonprofit 
rehabilitation  facilities.  The  Federal 
share  of  these  grants  would  total  S285 
miUion  for  1971,  $290  million  for  1972, 
and  $295  mUlion  for  1973. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  new  program  of  guaranteed  loans 
to  nonprofit  private  agencies  for  the 
modernization  of  nonprofit  hospitals,  fa- 
cilities for  long-term  care,  rehabilitation 
facilities,  and  diagnostic  or  treatment 
centers. 

Under  this  new  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, the  amoimt  guaranteed,  when 
added  to  any  grant  or  loan  under  the 
program,  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  one-half 
of  the  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent. 
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The  maximum  principal  of  loans  with 
respect  to  which  guarantees  may  be  is- 
sued would  be  $400  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $800  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Under  this  legislation,  allotments  to 
the  various  States  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  population,  extent  of  the  need 
for  the  type  of  facility  involved,  and 
financial  need  of  the  respective  States. 

This  allotment  formula  would  be  the 
same  for  the  loan  guarantee  program 
and  the  grant  program  for  new  con- 
struction and  modernization. 

In  addition,  a  State  would  retain  the 
rlKht,  after  receipt  of  the  allotment,  to 
determine  priorities  in  the  distribution 
of  the  allotment  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  new 
approach  to  solving  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion with  respect  to  hospital  beds  and 
related  health-care  facilities. 

The  sUtistlcs  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  indicate  the  need  for  this  new  ap- 
proach to  meeting  our  hospital  needs. 
As  of  1968.  In  our  general  hospitals  alone, 
there  was  a  need  for  85.007  new  beds  and 
for  a*  ihodemization  increase  of  240.624 
othersT "  In  my  own  State  of  Florida, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  senior 
citizens,  there  Is  a  need  for  10.805  new 
beds  in  general  hospitals  and  for  a  mod- 
ernization Increase  of  5.238  others. 

The  national  average  for  the  cost  of 
construction  of  new  beds  is  approxi- 
mately $35,000  per  bed:  for  moderniza- 
tion, the  average  is  $30,000  per  bed. 

For  long  term  care,  such  as  nursing 
homes  and  the  like,  the  bed  need  is  even 
greater.  There  is  an  estimated  need  of 
some  164.430  new  long  term  care  beds 
and  214.506  through  modernization.  This 
need  could  be  met  at  an  average  cost  of 
$10,000  per  bed. 

These  figures  indicate  a  national  need 
of  more  than  $14  billion  for  general  hos- 
pital new  beds,  modernization,  and  long- 
term  care  facilities.  This  legislation  that 
I  am  introducing  has  a  projected  cost 
over  3  years  of  approximately  $972  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  Federal  share,  which  of 
course  will  be  matched  by  the  States 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

I  realize  that  we  are  not  going  to  meet 
our  hospital  and  long-term  care  needs 
this  year,  or  next,  or  even  in  the  next  5 
years,  but  this  legislation  puts  new  im- 
petus into  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization programs. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  hospital  care.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  have  included  specific  language 
in  this  bill  which  would  require  that  the 
extended-care  facilities  of  a  hospital  be 
structurally  part  of  or  physically  con- 
nected with,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  professional  staff  of,  such  hos- 
pital before  any  project  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  any  general 
hospital  is  approved  by  a  State  agency. 

The  purpose  of  the  extended-care  fa- 
cilities is  to  give  the  patient  the  neces- 
sary care  as  he  recovers  from  his  illness, 
but  yet  move  him  out  of  the  acute-bed 
area,  and  thus  rediice  the  daily  cost  of 
the  hospital  room  to  the  patient  without 
reducing  the  quality  of  care. 

A  further  new  provision  in  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  grants  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  emergency  rooms  In  gen- 


eral hospitals  for  the  Improved  treatment 
of  accident  victims  and  the  handling  of 
other  medical  emergencies.  Ten  million 
dollars  would  be  authorized  for  each  of 
the  3  fiscal  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  early  hearings  can 
be  held  on  this  legislation,  and  that  we 
can  move  ahead  to  continue  the  commit- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  in 
their  health-care  needs. 


INSURED  LOANS  FOR  REA 
BORROWERS 

I  Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
to  provide  future  financing  for  REA  bor- 
rowers through  a  program  of  insured 
loans. 

Two  years  ago  I  introduced  a  similar 
bill,  H.R.  7390,  to  assist  REA  electric 
borrowers  to  move  from  a  (KMitlon  of 
complete  dependence  upon  the  Federal 
Government  toward  the  commercial 
money  market.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  contains  the  same  provisions  for 
REA  electric  borrowers,  and  in  addition 
would  create  an  insured  loan  program 
for  REA  telephone  borrowers. 

In  essence,  this  bill  would  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  In  three  re- 

First,  to  establish  two  loan  accounts, 
one  for  the  electric  program,  and  the 
other  for  the  telephone  program,  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  funds  for  continued  di- 
rect loans  for  some  borrowers; 

Second,  to  establish  a  program  where- 
by the  Administrator  could  provide  a 
Government  guarantee  or  insurance  to 
assist  both  electric  and  telephone  bor- 
rowers to  move  toward  the  private  money 
market;  and 

Third,  to  make  certain  amendments  to 
the  original  act  which  would  be  appro- 
priate in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  loan  accounts  and  Insured  loan 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  REA  tele- 
phone borrowers,  Including  several  in  mi- 
district,  have  an  acute  financial  need  for 
new  capital.  Most  of  them  recognize  that 
there  Is  much  criticism  of  the  2-percent- 
loan  program,  and  that  the  REA  is  find- 
ing It  Increasingly  dlCDcult  to  get  appro- 
priations from  Congress  for  this  program 
when  other  citizens  are  paying  rates  of 
Interest  of  7  percent  or  more.  The  prob- 
lem Is  to  find  new  sources  of  capital  for 
the  REA  borrowers.  In  my  opinion,  the 
approach  of  my  bill  Is  the  solution  to 
their  problem,  because  they  can  move 
Immediately  to  the  commercial  money 
market,  assisted  by  a  Government  guar- 
antee. I  believe  it  is  better  than  the 
"bank"  approach,  which  many  REA  bor- 
rowers do  not  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  vice  chairman.  Is  scheduled  to  hold 
hearings  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  this  week  to  consider  HJt.  7. 
a  bill  Introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  establish  a  telephone 
"bank."  I  recognize  that  there  Is  not 
enough  time  for  witnesses  to  testify  this 


week  on  my  bill.  However,  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  my  bill  at  some  future  date,  and 
that  It  will  be  given  serious  consideration 
before  a  decision  is  reached  upon  the 
future  direction  of  REA  financing.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  new  administration  and 
the  new  Congress  should  carefully  study 
all  the  alternatives  before  amending  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATION 
OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  U.S.S 
"PUEBLO" 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  become  apparent  that  more  is  at  Is- 
sue in  the  case  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
by  the  North  Koreans  than  merely  the 
behavior  of  Commander  Bucher  and  hi.s 
men.  Grave  questions  about  the  action  of 
high  Navy  ofiDclals  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  Navy  command  have  been  raised.  As 
a  result,  the  Navy  now  appears  to  be  in 
a  position  of  passing  judgment  on  the 
facts  of  Its  own  case  In  the  current  In- 
quiry being  conducted  in  Callfoimia. 

For  that  reason,  I  called  upon  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  and  Secretary  ot 
the  Navy  Chafee  last  week  in  duplicate 
letters — which  appear  on  pages  3327- 
3329  of  the  Congressional  Record — to 
end  the  naval  inquiry  immediately  and 
turn  It  over  to  a  more  impartial  body. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress  i.s 
the  appropriate  body  to  conduct  a  fair 
and  thorough  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  assess  the  facts  and  their  im- 
plications for  national  policy.  I  also 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
should  resume  and  complete  the  current 
naval  inquiiy  if  and  when  it  is  termi- 
nated. 

Several  committees  of  the  Congress 
have  indicated  an  interest  In  Investigat- 
ing various  aspects  of  the  Pueblo  case, 
raising  the  possibility  that  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Pueblo  might  have  to  be 
subjected  to  multiple,  redundant  appear- 
ances before  a  series  of  inquiring  con- 
gressional committees.  I  feel  strongly, 
however,  that  the  men  of  the  Pueblo 
should  not  be  made  to  endure  any  more 
strain  and  hardship,  beyond  what  they 
have  already  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
their  North  Korean  captors,  than  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  complete  and  un- 
biased record  of  the  facts  of  the  Pueblo 
case. 

To  avoid  the  imfair  and  unjustifiable 
hardships  that  would  be  imposed  on  the 
ofQcers  and  men  of  the  Pueblo  by  multi- 
ple congressional  hearings,  I  indicated 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  major  standing 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  cur- 
rently considering  Investigations  of  the 
Pueblo  incident  that  I  would  offer  a  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  a  consolidation  of 
congressional  Investigative  efforts. 

I  am  today  introducing  such  a  con- 
current resolution.  It  calls  for  Immediate 
suspension  of  the  current  naval  Inquiry, 
and  formation  of  a  special  Joint  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Investi- 
gating Committee  on  the  Pueblo  Capture, 
to  be  composed  of  nine  members  of  the 
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House — appointed  by  the  Speaker— and 
nine  members  of  the  Senate— appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate The  committee  is  instructed  to  study 
and  survey  aU  facts  and  Issues  relating 
directly  to  the  capture  of  the  U.SS. 
Pueblo,  to  make  all  such  Information 
available  to  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  make  as  much  Infor- 
mation avaUable  to  the  public  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest  and 
security.  It  Is  also  Instructed  to  make 
whatever  recommendations  it  deems  ap- 
propriate based  on  this  information,  but 
it  Is  given  no  power  to  receive  or  report 
legislation. 

I  have  received  a  reply  from  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Chafee,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  indicat- 
ing their  disagreement  with  my  position 
that  the  current  inquiry  by  the  Navy 
should  be  terminated  and  resumed  by  a 
less  biased  body,  preferably  a  committee 
of  the  Congress.  The  Navy  Inquiry,  how- 
ever, as  Secretary  Chafee  has  noted  in  his 
reply  to  me.  "will  not  preclude  a  later 
congressional  investigation,  if  that  Is 
deemed  appropriate." 

It  Is  crucial  that  the  Congress  indicate 
its  sense  as  my  resolution  states,  that  the 
current  naval  Inquiry  be  halted,  to  be 
resumed  and  completed  in  the  Congress, 
where  a  fairer  hearing  and  assessment  of 
the  facts  csji  be  achieved.  In  addition, 
congressional  action  must  be  consolidated 
to  avoid  subjecting  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Pueblo  to  undue  hardship. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  most 
concerned  with  this  matter,  and  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, will  Join  me  in  support  of  this  con- 
current resolution. 


under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937. 

Fifth.  To  provide  penalties  to  be  im- 
posed upon  those  who  conspire  to  intimi- 
date, discriminate  against,  or  otherwise 
coerce  producers  in  their  efforts  to  In- 
crease prices  and  to  strengthen  market 
power. 

All  those  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
rural  America  today  know  that  farm 
families  do  not  have  the  power  to  bargain 
effectively  for  a  fair  return  for  their  pro- 
duction. I  believe  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  now  to  give  our  farmers  the 
bargaining  muscle  they  must  have.  The 
current  cost-price  squeeze  should  prove 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  our 
farmers  cannot  rely  on  the  generosity  of 
processors  and  consumers. 

Some  are  calling  for  an  end  to  our  im- 
portant farm  programs,  but  I  read  the 
mail  in  my  office  each  morning  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  speaking  for  our 
farmers.  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  fight 
for  passage  of  the  Bargaining  Act  and 
other  equally  important  farm  bills  and 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body — on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle— will  join  In  this 
fight  to  help  our  farm  population. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  CAMPUS  RIOT- 
ERS AND  REVOLUTIONARIES? 
CONGRESS  AND  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE SAY  "NO" 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING  SYSTEM  TO 
DETERMINE  FAIR  FARM  PRICES 

(Mr.  OLSES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OU5EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  the  National  Agricultural 
Bargaining  Act.  This  legislation,  which 
proposes  to  establish  a  national  collec- 
tive bargaining  system  for  determining 
fair  farm  prices,  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  of  Minnesota,  Walter  Mondale. 
As  you  may  recall,  this  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  last 
year,  and  hearings  were  conducted  on 
the  Senate  side.  I  think  those  hearings 
effectively  demonstrated  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  I  am  hopeful  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join 
in  its  support. 

The  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  would 
have  the  following  provisions: 

First.  To  let  producers  decide  when  a 
commodity  price  is  too  low  and  when 
bargaining  action  Is  needed. 

Second.  To  let  producers  decide  with 
a  commoditywlde  referendum  if  they 
want  a  bargaining  committee. 

Third.  To  let  producers  decide  who  will 
represent  them  on  a  bargaining  com- 
mittee. 

Fourth.  To  provide  expanded  author- 
ity for  producers  to  strengthen  prices 


(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  says  the  American  Republic 
has  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  financing 
its  own  destruction.  However.  Federal 
educational  aid  to  campus  rioters  and 
revolutionaries  adds  up  to  just  exactly 
that  Congress  passed  two  laws  last  year 
aimed  specifically  at  cutting  off  such  fi- 
nancial aid.  but  it  has  now  been  revealed 
that  not  only  have  these  laws  not  been 
enforced,  but  they  were  both  ignored  and 
downgraded  by  officials  in  the  Johnson 
administration  who,  when  asked  by  uni- 
versities for  clarification  and  interpreta- 
tion, sent  out  a  memo  full  of  reasons  why 
the  laws  should  be  repealed. 

Figures  show  that  one  out  of  every  six 
undergraduate  students  in  the  United 
States  receives  a  scholarship,  loan,  or 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Government,  or  has 
a  bank  loan  secured  with  Government 
backing.  It  is  also  clear  that  a  good  many 
of  the  students  most  actively  engaged  in 
disrupting  classes  and  administration 
and  tying  up  major  universities  around 
the  country  are  on  the  receiving  end  of 
taxpayers'  money.  Five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  students  were  arrested  so  far 
this  school  year  at  San  Francisco  State 
University,  for  example,  and  122  of  these 
were  getting  Federal  help. 

The  laws  we  passed  last  year  were  to 
act  in  different  ways.  One  provided  that 
the  Office  of  Education  in  HEW  was  to 
withhold  Federal  scholarships  and  loans 
from  any  student  convicted  of  trespass- 
ing or  some  other  disorder  that  meant 
disrupting  the  school.  The  other  law  pro- 
vided that  the  imiversity  had  to  initiate 
proceedings.  If  the  university  determined 
a  federally  aided  pupil  had  caused  "seri- 


ous" disruption  of  the  campus,  then  his 
Federal  support  was  to  be  stopped. 

It  Is  said  now  that  the  laws  are  "un- 
enforceable" and  the  following  reasons 

are  given:  ^  ^  .^    „  ^ 

First,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Education  cannot  do  any- 
thing because  it  has  no  record  of  which 
students  receive  Federal  money  and 
therefore  cannot  determine  who  should 
lose  Federal  support.  About  $500  million 
is  given  annually  to  colleges  in  scholar- 
ships and  loan  money  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  school  itself. 
Under  present  policies,  the  Government 
does  not  know  who  eventually  gets  it. 

To  correct  this.  I  would  suggest  a  mas- 
ter list  from  each  university,  giving  the 
names  of  who  has  received  the  money, 
then  another  list  of  students  suspended 
or  convicted  for  campus  disorders.  Both 
lists  would  be  made  available  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  which  could  then  rule  the 
student  ineligible  for  more  money. 

The  second  law  passed  by  Congress 
puts  the  burden  on  the  university,  tell- 
ing it,  in  effect,  to  police  itself,  and  cut 
off  Federal  aid  to  a  student  who  has  dis- 
rupted campus  life.  This  has  been  ignored 
for  several  reasons: 

First.  Some  university  officials  oppose 
the  law,  saying  it  would  penalize  a  poor 
student,   making   him  leave  school   for 
lack  of  funds,  while  the  student  with 
money  could  stay.  To  this  I  would  re- 
spond that  it  makes  no  difference— rich 
student,  poor  student — no  one  has  any 
business  getting  Federal  money  for  his 
education  who  then  turns  around  and 
disrupts  the  normal  life  of  his  university 
and,  most  important  of  all,  of  his  class- 
mates, who  are  there  to  further  their 
education    and    not   cause    trouble    for 
others.  Besides,   the  university  officials 
who  oppose  the  law  to  the  point  of  Ignor- 
ing it  are  missing  a  vital  factor:  if  they 
do  not  like  the  law,  then  they  should 
work  to  have  it  changed.  Their  actions 
are  part  of  that  malicious  doctrine  of 
"selective  obedience"  to  the  laws,  and 
obeying  only  those  the  individual  chooses 
to  observe,  that  has  caused  this  country 
so  much  grief  and  anguish  over  the  past 
few  years. 

Second.  Universities  say  an  act  serious 
enough  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  is  also 
serious  enough  for  outright  expulsion  of 
the  student.  Fine,  if  the  university  expels 
the  rioter,  but  this  has  not  been  done. 
The  campus  communications  building  at 
Brandeis  University  was  occupied  for  10 
days  last  month.  So  far  not  one  student 
involved  has  been  suspended,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  Brandeis  students  are  get- 
ting Federal  aid. 

Third.  Universities  have  received  no 
guidance  from  Washington  on  how  to  en- 
force the  law.  As  mentioned  earlier,  for- 
mer Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  J.  Cohen's  "guidelines"  to 
universities  consisted  mainly  of  why  the 
law  should  be  repealed.  Former  Secretary 
Cohen's  time  to  make  these  points  was 
while  the  legislation  was  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress.  Once  the  law  is 
passed,  it  was  his  job  to  enforce  it,  and 
not  try  to  undercut  it.  I  am  confident 
that  the  new  administration  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  laws  of  the  land  as 
drafted,  acted  upon,  and  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 
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Pourth.  Enforcement  of  the  law  would 
only  stir  up  more  trouble.  This  Is  no  ex- 
cuse at  all  and  shoiild  not  even  be  offered 
as  one.  We  either  have  laws  or  we  do  not 
have.  If  their  enforcement  Is  shied  away 
from  by  spineless  oCQclals,  then  It  Is  time 
for  our  universities  to  place  in  positions 
of  authority  men  like  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 
at  San  Pranclsco  State  University,  who 
will  not  meekly  submit  to  outright  an- 
archy. 

Fifth.  About  half  of  the  Federal  aid 
programs  go  to  students  in  the  form  of 
loans  from  banks,  which  have  been  giur- 
anteed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and 
the  OoTemment  cannot  break  Its  con- 
tract with  the  banks.  This,  admittedly,  is 
a  difficult  problem  and  would  take  ex- 
tremely careful  legislation  to  handle. 
How  do  you  discipline  the  student,  yet 
protect  the  university,  the  bank,  and  the 
Government? 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  al- 
ready suggested  to  universities  that  ap- 
plicants for  Federal  aid  sign  a  sUtement 
that  they  have  not  had  their  aid  cut 
off  under  the  law  at  another  university. 
At  present,  an  act  at  one  college  leading 
to  suspension  still  allows  the  student  to 
"  swltrtr  schools  and  receive  Federal  aid. 
But  a  student's  actions,  serious  enough 
to  mean  a  cutoff  of  funds  but  not  serious 
enough  for  suspension,  means  he  cannot 
get  Federal  aid  at  another  college.  These 
contradictions  should  be  resolved. 

The  most  disruptive  students  generally 
are  those  who  complain  the  loudest  that 
they  are  being  treated  like  "children"  as 
If  they  were  not  capable  of  "responslbU- 
Ity."  There  is  some  truth  In  this,  but  I 
myself  have  yet  to  see  very  many  really 
responsible,  carefully  thought-out  and 
constructive  suggestions  come  out  of  all 


the  plcketlnc  and  ahrteklng  of  obooen- 
lUes.  Most  of  it  U.  quite  flatly,  revolution 
for  revolution's  sake,  often  Instigated 
and  ramrodded  by  oatslde  agitators  wtM 
know  they  can  And  a  bunch  of  slmide. 
willing  stooges  ready  and  waiting  to  fol- 
low blindly  wherever  some  demagog 
leads. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  OmrxN)  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  recently  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  this  matter.  She  said: 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
romantic  revolutionaries  and  anarchist*  who 
are  simply  out  to  destroy  the  college*  and 
unlverattlea  In  which  they  are  enrolled  .  .  . 
If  a  person  on  a  college  campus  is  not  there 
to  get  a  college  education,  he  does  not  have 
the  right  to  an  education  paid  for  by  tax- 
payers. 

And  that  is  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
the  sentiment  which  I  am  sure  is  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans,  many  of  whom  did  not 
have  any  sort  of  Federal  benefits  for  their 
own  college  education  but  worked  their 
way  through  alone.  Her  subcommittee 
will  be  holding  hearings  later  this  year  on 
withdrawing  Federal  loans  and  scholar- 
ships to  students  who  disrupt  campuses. 
I  intend  to  request  permission  to  testify 
at  these  hearings,  and  at  that  time  pre- 
sent specific  legislation  to  help  deal  with 
the  problems  outlined  above. 

Dr.  Sidney  Hook  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity is  an  outstanding  writer  and  civil 
libertarian  whose  credentials  cannot  be 
challenged.  In  a  recent  Atlantic  Monthly 
article,  entitled  "The  War  Against  the 
Democratic  Process."  Dr.  Hook  delivered 
a  masterful  rebuttal  to  those  who  defend 


student  violence.  He  ended  with  these 
words: 

One  sign  of  responsibility  Is  the  making  or 
an  Intelligent  response  not  only  to  evenu 
that  have  occurred  but  to  the  possibilities  of 
what  might  occur.  The  faculties  and  stu- 
dent  bodies  of  this  country  can  measure  up 
to  their  responsibilities  only  by  addressing 
themselves  now,  separately  and  cooperatively, 
not  so  much  to  the  conquest  of  power  In  the 
academy  or  general  community  but  primarily 
to  the  problems  of  achieving  the  best  liberrtl 
education  possible  under  the  imperfect  con- 
dlUons  of  American  society. 

The  title  for  Dr.  Hook's  article  was 
remarkably  apt.  for  this  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  "war  against  the  democratic 
process."  And  the  time  has  come  to  com- 
pletely cut  off  Federal  Government  sup- 
port from  those  who  are  so  ardently 
working  to  destroy  everything  that  samp 
Federal  Government  stands  for. 


MOST  FOREIGN  DAIRY  STANDARDS 
INADEQUATE  FOR  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  documentary  in- 
formation.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  proposal  which  would 
require  all  Imported  dairy  products  to 
meet  American  sanitary  standards.  At 
this  time  only  Canada  and  New  Zealand 
have  been  certified  as  having  sanitary 
standards  comparable  to  ours. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  provided  me  with  the  following  re- 
port of  the  seizures  of  foreign  dairy  prod- 
ucts it  has  made  In  the  past  3  years: 


No.    frediict  and  mmssI 


CsMtoysl 

sriHa 


Maiwlicliirtr  sf  siilppsr 


lor  dcltntnn 


Poll  of  intry 


Oal( 


65    C**«a.  hydradilaric.  $7,200  Its. 


66  CsMHi.  iKtic,  S4,>>^*ta 

67  CoibydtssM,  2.720 


AMlrtHs David  l^vsfy  i  So*  PrsprMsfy,  LM..  Mst> 

boyffM 
68    SapSa|DclM*ss.I.lM»s Swrtzsrland (^Mka.  GUrui 


Birtsrliliiicil  coirtiwisHiss.  Md  tmdn 
mumOiy  conditions  tfarini  ihipmont 
.do. 


PhiiaMpMa,  ft Jaa.  2S.1966 


69    Sap  Saio  dMws,  3.395  lb« do... 

71  Sardo  ch««n,  75  cartons ArisntMa 

72  Swiss  dMOM.  iroon,  10.822  Ikt. SmtzsrlSM 


Contams  poisonous  substances.  DOT,  DOE. 

and  TOL 
Contains     poisonous     substancts.     DDT. 

Iindano.  and  TDL 


.ds. 
.ds. 


Jan. 
Jaa. 


6,1966 
10.1966 


Capoi,  S.R.L.  Bsonoa  Airs*.. 
tiaisMichif  ~  ' 


73 
18«3 

I8S« 
1865 

18(6 
1967 
1968 
1869 
1870 


Smtzsrlasd.. 

Svte  ckass*.  msa.  4.2M  Ik* *. Gotka.  Glarn 

Ck***s.  iOeartsst. ArgMrtiB*. Cssonio    Sotwdad    Rtsponsabaidsi    LMa, 

~.  .w  »„ ...  Buonoj  Airai 

Cfcooio.  2aS76lb*. «i iaor,«  ,  cia,  Butnos  Airts. 


Maadatory  lab*<M(  aninsd 

Contains     poisoaous    ssbsUncsi^     DOT. 
Nadan*.  and  TDL 
-de. 


NtwYoek.  N.Y F*k.     1.1966 


Mar.  10,1966 
Mar.  15.1966 
Fab.  11.1966 


101 


Choos*  lll( 
ChMs*.  92  lbs. 
Cheasa,  300  ibs 

Chaasa,  200carto«*..... 
Ch*ss*.  lOOi 


Italy 

WastGarawny. 


3317    Sardo  chaasa.  14.339  lb* AtfoMias. 


CottaaHoovCoM  lad.S.R.L,  LaPlata.  Buonos 

A  rts. 
David  Lavary  A  Son.  Ltd.,  Molboarna. . 

Canada  Packars,  Ltd    Toronto.  Oalan* 

J.  Hansan  (^  .  Aarhus 

fM  Mannoni  lu  Paolo,  Thwsi 
.Uttaeiss  MKh  K  Hoaltlmayr.  (iaiM  Kmp- 

lasi.  Nttharlands 
Rivof  Piatt  Dairy  Co..  S. A..  Buanos  Airas ... 


Cootatns  banrana  haiacblorid*. 
do 


3318 
3319 
3320 
3321 
3322 
4111 

4112 
4113 
4114 
4115 
4116 

4117  . 

4118 

4119 

4120 

4121 

4122 

4123 

4124 


Saido  chaasa.  6.931  lbs 

Saido  chaasa.  14.0aibs 

Sardo  chossa.  20.7W  »s 

Sardo  choesa,  iratad.  50  cartaat 

Sardo  and  Reuiamlo  chaasa.  6,0Si  Ibt 
Buttarmii  l,9l8cartons 

Buttarmii.  1.019  carton* 

Bultarmix.  1.018  cartons 

Buttarmii,  1.019  carton*. 

do 

Bultormix,  708c*rto*»J""III"""" 


jb- K**i  Plat*  Oaity  Cs,.  Beaass  Ain*.. 


Contains  DOT.  OOCaatf  IDE 

Mitt  mltsled ; 

Contum  dieldrMi ...lll"ll 

Contains  fly  eusand  maifots 

Dacomposod 

Contains  an  unsafa  food  additiv*.  banran* 
haiachlorida. 


Naw*f».  N.J 

Buflato.  N.Y 

Minoaapolis.  Min*. 

Boston,  Mass 

Naw  York.  N.Y.... 


do. 

.ds. 


Ctsaoto.  S.RI. 

Ri«*'  Plate  Daily  Co..  Bvanes  Air**... 

Els  St.  Gary,  S  A  ,  BTMSSte 


hsiachlarida.  DDT.  and  dwldria 

...d* 

...d* 


Contains  a  pa^cida  chanHcalVbanzaiia 

haiKhlorida. 


do 

do 

Port  Evarflad**, 

Fla. 
ds 


d* 

Houston.  Tai 


Buttarmii.  9S5  carta**.... 

Butttrmu,  900earta«*,... 
Bultormix.  1,580  cattam.. 
IMarnui.  1,400  cattaw.. 
11.200  ( 


S.A.. 


Um  dMsaa  LIU  I 
Grapoji.  33Q4N  ta*. 


Ecsral.  DNbssh. 


..  I 


food  addiUva.  BHC 


4125    Grapax.  122,801  »*.. 


ConUms  an  unsata  lood  additlva.  paslWda 


do 

do 

d* 

do 

Naw  York.  N.Y... 
do 

Ckkati,  IN 


.  Fab.  23.1966 
.  Apr.  14, 1966 

.  Apr.  11, 1966 
.  Mar.    4,1966 

.  Mar.  25, 1966 
.  Apr.  19. 1966 
.  Mar.  28.1966 

Do. 
.  May  11.1966 

.  May  16, 1966 

.  May  20. 1966 

.  Juna    1.1966 

Do. 

Jana  2.1966 
.  May  16, 19«« 

July     8. 1966 

Do. 
Do. 
0*. 
Do. 
July  19.1966 

Do. 
.  Am«.    1.1966 

Do. 

0*. 

Do. 
Asr  10.1966 
Jaaa  23. 1966 
Jaly     5. 1966 

Jsir  2I.IS6C 
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Item 

No. 


Product  and  amosnt 


Country  ol 
orifln 


MaiMifKturar  or  shipper 


Reason  lor  detentMn 


Port  of  entry 


Dal* 


4127    iunai,  14,980 


B«||luia. 


Nicolas  Falise,  Antwerp. 


4128    Junes,  9,500cart*ns *- 


Nicolas  Falise  Co  ,  Biussels 


4129 
5760 

5761 
5762 

6142 
4502 

4503 

4507 

7161 

7163 
7164 
7848 


Pecoiino  cheese,  2.302  lbs Italy 

Cheese. 600  packaias SwHzartond. 


Ropconi.  Naples. 

Cholet  Cheese  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burfdorf. 


.  Contains  unsafe  food  additives:  benzene    Atlanta,  Ga July  14,1966 

hexachtoride,  DDT.  DDE.  dieldrin,  and 

TDE;  contains  nondescript  dirt  and  was  ^ 

held  under  insanitary  conditions  during 

shipment. 
Contains  unsafe  lood  additives:  benzene    Savannah,  Ga July   22.1966 

hexachloride.  DDT,  DDE,  dieldrin,  and 

TDE. 

Filthy,  unfit  for  lood 

Decomposed . 


Cremex,  228.346  Ibs. 
Cremex,  84,202  lbs.. 


B*l|iuiii. 
d*.. 


Ecoval.  Antwerp . 

Interexport  Friedberg  &  Co.,  Brussels. 


Chicago,  III 

San  Francisco, 

Calil. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  York,  NY.... 


Aug.    8, 1966 
Aug.  19.1966 


Gorgoniola  cheeie,  1,320  Ibt.. 
Butsug. 2  cartons 


Italy 

Netherlands 

Butter-sugar  mixture.  36  cases  France. 

Kasseii  cheese,  22,004  lbs    .  Bulgaria 

Cheese  spread,   with   smoked   herring    Norway. 

(pasteurized),  2  cases 
£dam  cheese,  baby,  180  packages. .     .      Netherlands 

Koshkoval  cheese,  11,583  Ibs Yugoslavia.. 

Colby  cheese.  220,460  Ibs Bulgaria 


Garancini.  SPA,  Carnate..  ... 

Kasehandel-  Erzaugungs-geselischatt.      Linz, 

Austria. 
Union  Export  Co..  Paris 


San  Francisco,  Calif.. 
Chicago,  III 


8188  Cheddar  cheese,  3.749  Ibs. 

8189  Colby  cheese,  56,199  Ibs 


Canada 
Australia 


8190 
8191 
8192 
8193 
8194 
8195 
8196 
8197 
8198 
8199 
8200 
8201 

33 
34 

503 
505 

2041 


Colby  cheese  55.972  Ibs do 

Colby  cheese.  57,461  Ibs do 

Colby  cheese  5,610  Ibs do 

Colby  cheese.  56.145  Ibs d* 

Colby  cheese,  56,160  Ibs do 

Colby  cheese,  56,043  Ibs    d* 

Colby  cheese.  56.689  Ibs      do 

Colby  cheese,  55.656  Ibs     do 

Colby  cheese.  56.137  Ibs — -  d* 

Colby  cheese.  32,870  lbs do 

Colby  cheese.  8,333  cartons... N*w  Zealand. 

Colby  cheese,  741,360  Ibs do 

,  4,256  cartons 

Reggianito  cheese,  1 50  toaves Argantina  — 


.  Rodopa,  Associated  State  Enterprise,  Sotia 

0.  Kavli,  A.S..  Bergen  

.  De  Producent,  Gouda  . 

.  Agrd  txpoit-lmporl,  Beograd.  Mitita 

.  Rodops  Associated  State  Enterprise,  Sofia. . . 

.  Pet    Milk    ot    Canada,    Ltd.,    Scarborough, 

Ontario. 
.  David  Lavery  &  Son  Proprietary,  Ltd  ,  Mel- 
bourne. 
do 


Contains  unsafe  food  additives  

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene 

hexachloride. 
Decomposed 
Contains  unsafe  lood  additives 

Contains  a  deleterious  substance,  benzene    San  Francisco,  Calif 

hexachloride. 
Contains  an  unsale  food  additive  and  animal    New  York ,  N.Y — 

dung. 
Contains  a  poisonous  suostance,  pesticide    Minneapolis.  Minn 

chemicals. 

I  nsect  inlested ...  

Moldy      . New  York,  N.Y 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene do 

hexachloride. 
Mite  inlested ...  Buffak).  NY.. . 


do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Contains  DOT  and  related  compounds  over 
tolerance  levels. 

do    

.  .    do 

do. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 


do 
do. 
.do. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


.do. 
do. 
do 
do  . 
do 
do 
do  .- 


Naw  Zealand  Dairy  Board.  Wellington. 
....  do - 


Colby  cheese.  170,240  lbs    . . .  New  Zealand 

Swiss    cheese    and    Gruyer    processed    Switzerland 

cheese,  6,490  lbs 
Colby  cheese  and  Flanders  cheese.  982    Belgium 

cartons. 


..      do 

Estableimento   Mecanico,    Kremnitzer,   SRL, 
Buenos  Aires 

New  Zealand  Dairy  Board,  Wellington 

Weitilurrer  International,  ZurKh 

ETS,  Freddy  Baines,  S.A.,  Antwerp 


2042 

2044 

2049 

4058 

4062 
5236 
5237 

5239 

6153 

6156 
6811 
6812 
6813 


Oari-Sweel,  164^40  Ibs  do 
Fela  cheese,  12 .714  Ibs                             Bulgaria 
Monterey  Jack  cheese,  5,000  lbs..  .          United  States. 
,(00cartons France 


Reggianito  cheese,  275  cartons.. Argantina. 

Cream  cheese,  17  cartons Denmark.. 

Fantina  cheese,  4,262  Ibs Italy 


J.  Brand.  A.S.  Kalvsund,  Ribs,  Denmark 

Rodopa,  Protorma.  Sofia  

Koffman  Food  Importers,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 
.  Fromageries  Bel,  Paris  


Parmesan  cheese,  grated,  5,000  Ibs Ariantina. 

Cheese,  360  Ibs Fiasea... 


C.A.P.A.I.,  S.R.L. ,  Buenos  Aires        

H.  Tholstrup,  Copenhagen 

Nicolao  Fuchs,  Novara  ...  

Herbert  Ahbehsesra,  S.R.L.,  Buenos  Aires. 

Establissements  Avenal,  Le  Havre 


Conteins  pesticide  residue Houston,  Tex — 

Contains  pesticide  chemicals,  DDT,  ODE,    Galveston,  Tex 

and  TDE. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
Containsan  unsale  pesticide  chemical,  ben-    Boston,  Mass.... 

zene  hexachloiide 

Contains  an  unsale  pesticide  chemrcal Tacoma,  Wash. . 

Unfit  loi  lood,  dimethyl  anilene  present  in     New  York,  N.Y 

product  and  containers. 
False  labeling:  identity  ol   product  mis-  .        do 

represented:  contains  unsafe  lood  addi- 
tives. DDT,  HE,  DOE  and  TOE. 
Contains  unsafe  food  additives,  BHC,  DDT,    Atlanta,  Ga  . 

DDE,  dieldrin.  and  TDE. 
Contains  unsale  food  additives,  DDT  and 

DOE. 
Contains  E.Colianda  high  bacterialcount        Blaine.  Wash... 

Contains  an  unsale  lood  additive,  benzene    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

hexachloride 
Decomposed... 
do 


Parmesan  cheese,  giated,  600  Ibs    Canada 

Feta  cheese,  20,202  lbs      Buljaria    . 

Kasseri  cheese,  11,006  Ibs do 

Sap  Sago  cheesa,  3,086  Ibs Switzerland 


Feta  cheese.  53,109  pounds Bulgaria 

Reggianito  Paraiesan  cheesa.  granted,    Argentina 

6,600  pounds. 

Parmesan  cheese,  grated.  6,600  pounds  do 

Sao  Sago  cheese ,  300  pounds West  Germany. 

Alps  cheese ,  492  asas Rumania 

Sap  Sago  cheese,  6,1 73  lbs.. 

Riddar  cheese,  29,846  Ibs 

Cheese,  252  Ibs 

Cheese.  819  Ibs 

Cheese,  Samaoa,  5,392  Ibs 

Cheese,  gouda  (process  cheese).  16.038 

Ibs. 
Milk,  swaatanad,  condensed:  and  milk. 

skimmed,  sviaetened.  condensed.  4,629 

Ibs. 

Cheese,  Gruyer*.  ft  cases 

Cheese  spread,  pasteurized  process.  7.200 

packages. 
Cheese  spread,  pasteurizad  process,  960 

packages. 

Cheese,  Gruyert,  334  cas*i 

Cheese.  Samsa*.  44,092  Ibt 

Chaasa^  70  bdtt-'.''".".'."""""""""" 


Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Ltd.,  Bramalea,  Ontario. 

Union  Economk:  D'Etat,  Solia 

Agro  Export,  Rijeka,  Yugoslavia 

Geselkhalt  Schweizeilscner,  Geska     


Associated  State  Enterprise.  Sofia. 
Casanto.  S.R.L.,  Buenos  Aires 


Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene 

hexachloride. 
Contains  a  pesticide  chemical,  benzene 

hexachloride. 
Contains   mold,   and   Inaccurate  contents 

statement 

Contains  insect  filth       

Contains  an  unsafe  lood  additive,  BHC 

...  do  

Contains  poisonous  substance,  DDT  and 

lindane. 

.  Unsafe  food  additive 

Contains  lindane 


San  Francisco.  Calif 
New  York,  NY 
do.       


San  Francisco,  Calif. 

.  ..do 

BuHak),  NY... 
New  York,  NY 

do 

do 


Aug.  16, 1966 
Aug.  22, 1966 

Sept.  12, 1966 
Oct.   10.1966 

Sept.  21, 1966 

Sept.  26, 1966 

Oct.     20. 1%6 

Oct.  21.1966 
Oct.  27.1966 
Nov.     3. 1966 

Dec.    2. 1966 

Nov.  30, 1%C 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
.  Dec.  21.19W> 
Dec    29.1966 

Jan.  4.1967 
Jan.   30. 1967 

.  Feb.  16.1967 
.  Feb.  17.1967 

Apr.  13.1967 


Mar.  31, 1967 

Mar.  29, 1%7 

Apr.    3, 1967 

June  13. 1%7 

July  17.1967 
Aug.  17. 1967 
Aug.  10.1967 

July   2I.1%7 

Aug.  28. 1967 

Sept.  14. 1%7 
Oct.     6. 1%7 

Do. 
Oct     3.1967 


.do 


.do. do 

Richter&Co.,  Hambun.  *>■ 


Trade  State  Co.,  5-9.    Contains  benzene  hexachloride. 


Switzerland 

Suveden 

West  Germany. 

Switzerland 

France 

Israel 


Prodexport   Foreign 
Bucharest. 

Geska,  Schafthausen 

Svenska  Meieriernas  Rikstoreining,  Stockholm 

Harder  &  de  Voss,  Hamburg 

Probst  &  Co 

Uk  Cheese  Export,  Ltd.,  Braedstrup.  Denmark 
.  Kir, 


San  Francisco, Calif.. 


do.  

New  York,  N.Y... . 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Netherlands. 


Switzerland.. 
France 


Contains  DDT 

Containsmold 

Decom  posed 

Quantity  of  sodium  misrepresented.. 

„^,.  ^„.,^.„ . Contains  donzone  hexachloride..     

Ltd    Haila  '       ' Contains  a  lood  additive,  donzone  hexa- 
chloride. 
Holland  Canned  Milk,  Ltd.,  Amsterdam No  valid  import  milk  permit 


.do. 


Chalet  Cheese  Co.,  Burgdorl 

Fromageries  Bel  La  Vache  Rit,  Paris. .. 

!do 


Contains  poisonous  substances,  BHG... 

Contains  an  unsafe  lood  additive.  BHC. 

do 


New  York.  N.Y 

do 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
New  York,  NY..   . 

do. 


Milwaukee,  Wis  .. 
San  Francisco.  Calif 


.do. 


Switzerland... 

Italy 

do 

Wast  Garmany. 


Chalet  Cheese  Co..  Burgdorf 

Uk  Cheese  Export.  Ltd.,  Braedstrup 

UK  Cheese  Export,  Ltd.,  Braedstrup.  Dsnmafh 
Zitsch  &  Nascher,  Bodanfetde 


Chaasa.  Emmaatal.  1,200  wha*lt Switzerland Swiss  Cheese  Unwn.  Bern. 


Cheese,  cream  (processed)  10.600  bt Denmtrh.. 

Cheese,  Gouda  base.  222  Ibs Belgium... 

Milk,  enzyme  trtated,  20O  Ibt Japan 

Cheese.  240  Ibs. FnsM 

Cheese,  750  lbs. j do — 

Cha*t*,  IS  Ibt do.... 


.  BIrkum  Ostelabrik,  Copenhagen 

.  Franco  Suisse.  Bruxelles 

.  Takasago  Pertumery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo 

.  Cumembert  des  Prelots.  St  Paulin 

.  Fernand  Plegnier,  Annecy 

.  Union  de  Producteurs  En  Produits  Laitwt  <i 
Avicoles.  Paris. 


Contains  a  deleterious  substance,  BHC 

do 

Contains  BHC -  

Contains  insect  larva,  soiled  and  is  decom- 
posed. 
.  Contains  poisonous  substance,  BHC  and 
dieldrin. 

Contains  mold  and  leaking  cartons 

.  Contains  excess  pesticides 

Contains  benzene  hexachtoride... 

.  Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  BHC 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

do 

Chicago,  III 

Milwaukee.  Wis Sept  26, 1968 


Oct  6, 1967 
Oct    16,1967 

Nov.  14,1967 
Nov.  21, 1%' 
Dec.  21.1967 

Jan.  31.1968 
Feb.  21. 1968 
Apr.  8, 1968 
Mar.  21. 196»^ 
May  29.1962 
Do. 

May  22,1968 


June  14. 1%8 
June  21. 1968 

Do. 

July     2, 1968 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  11,1968 


Chicago,  III ■ 

New  York,  N.Y 

do 

San  Francitco,  Calif.. 

do 

....do 


Aug.  6,1968 
Aug.  15,1968 
Aug.  7,1968 
Oct  16,1968 

Do. 
Oct  11, 1968 
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Coairtry  at 
orUta 


Mamilactiiref  or  ikippw 


Rmmii  tor  d«t«nlion 


Pertof  Mtnr 


Otto 


17.3M  I 


CwtiNn  ufiMra  imq  bmWvm. 


,N.Y SMt2S.196l 


»  SeHmuh.  Airw»i»i«i» Conliinj  moW ChictfO,  Hi Oct     4, 1961 

Dairy  Cooptrativo,  Janntnt Conlaini  an  unult  toad  addittvt,  BMC Now  Yorli,  N.Y Oct     3, 1968 


,  Gnndor. 

ClMaSa     ViCa     4  432  HK.  ••*.......    VIWW. -.._.--•    WWm  V«iir   ^«miu«i«ii*w,   f«n<f«<«a  _.........,    w'laiio  «■•   u  <■»•■«  iwv  «uij<tiT«f  wiw.  -  ■-.     •i«w    fwfn,   ii.i ...     v^«.         .«,  i  too 

'  320  Ibt  ttmrn. Cititliiiiiiiinu  AmhmI,  U  Ha«n CoaUuts  bwuMM  boxacMorida San  Fnadtea^  CaW..  Oct  2S.  I96t 

;  2.400  BiWinii • Fwimtiriii  Bel.  Pwi« <• * Do. 

3IOOlte...  - * <• * * !>•• 

Chooia!  7io  Ibt «i ftmnirli  dw  Onto—  d»  RimtQli  i  Smitt. 4» * Ho*.    6. 196< 

SwM  U-MafM. 
120lbt #» * «i * Do 


CkMM.  Edam,  8,377  Ibt Aiiiiillai. 

Chaata,  Paeoriiw  Romaaa,  2(,9M  kt Itaiy 

Cbaata,  Santa.  17,912  Ibt 

Dry  tkim  milk  pewdar  40,000  ka 


Cbaaaa.  1,400  Ibt. 
Ck«aia.4«)lbt... 
Cbaata, US  Ibt... 
Cbaata.  2,400  Ibt. 

t,67Slbt... 

t,2,IBSIbt 


S.A  Lais  Matiiatco  Cia  .  Lda.. 
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ilMMCV. .... 
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da do NoY.  12,1968 
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-                           ..       ^    .    ..  -             „,^  12.1968 

Nov.  1,1968 

Dac  19.1968 

Do. 

Do. 
Dac.  17,1968 

Do. 

Do. 


Ratto  Oalloa  Y  Cia  .  Buaim  Airtt Centiint  bawaaa  btuUHaiMi Now  Yorli,  N.Y. 

CaaparaHva  Agneala    Da    Gnaby,  Maatraat.  CoMaim  MlmeatHa Cliampltin,  N.Y 

A.aaia*»[Sa>aa  t<>la>aa Caatoiat  banraaa  biucbliiMi Saa  Fraadtea.CaM 

* da do 

,SA,  Aaaacy.. da. da 


Cbana,  Bit  Marc,  2n.M  Ibt da tirtramont.S.A  .  Annoey da do Dae.  19,1968 

Cbaata.  Panaataiidralad),  22,000 »a...  Italy D.  14  Vonk  »  Co,  Rotlardaai,  Natbartaadt da da Dae.  17,1968 

Chaata,Sardc,38.6i3lbt Ariantiaa Harbart  A  H  Batirinat.  S  R  L  .  Bvano*  Airat da NawVoffc,N.V Dae.  16,1968 

Cbaata.  Santa  (litrdgratint),  7.(20  lbs do Campania  Arftfllina  Produclot  Airopacuarios, da da Dae.  18,1968 

Buones  Airts. 

Clioasa.  Extra  Balkan  Kashkaval.  11.327    Yufoslavia  Stokopromat  Ciport- Impact.  Skopl|a Contains  lindaaa  tad  baaiaaa  haxachloridt da Do. 

Cbaasa  (dock  aaumulation).  9.230  Ibt...  Watt  Gofmaay , Dacamposad da Do. 

Chaasa.  Edam  (hard),  12.016  Ibt Antabaa P.P.S.A.  Laa  Macaaica  y  Cia.,  Lda.,  Saa  Jota.  Coataias  baaiaaa  haucblonda da Dac  31,1968 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  deleted  the  label- 
ing 'Or  import-permit  violations,  and 
have  included  just  the  products  found 
to  be  In  an  unsanitary  or  adulterated 
condition. 

At  this  time,  our  ports  are  being 
flooded  with  great  amounts  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts In  the  form  of  cheap  cheeses,  various 
butterfat  mixtures,  and  processed  dairy 
food  items  that  European  nations  are 
trying  to  dump  In  the  rich  American 
market.  While  In  many  areas  of  the  EEC 
nations  standards  are  high,  no  nation 
has  been  certified  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  having  standards  on 
a  par  with  ours. 

The  list,  of  course,  includes  only  those 
Items  that  the  FDA  was  fortimate 
enough  to  discover. 

In  fiscal  1968.  12.300  shipments  of  var- 
ious dairy  products  came  into  our  coun- 
try. Of  these,  only  451  were  Inspected 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  shipments.  Of  those  shipments  in- 
spected. 58 — over  12  percent — were  de- 
tained. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  the  foreign 
dairy  products  consimied  In  America 
come  from  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  in 
1968  there  was  only  one  Instance  of  a 
seizure  of  an  unsanitary  dairy  product 
from  either  of  these  countries. 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  unsani- 
tary Imported  dairy  products  sold  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  if  those  prod- 
ucts were  manufactLired.  stored,  and 
shipped  under  conditions  comparable  to 
tliose  found  here. 


PIGHTINO  SALE  OF  PORNOGRAPHY 
TO  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  for  reference  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  a  bill  to  fight  the 
sale  of  pornography  to  children.  This  bill 
Is  similar  to  H  Jl.  2522,  Introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cahili,)  .  I  ocmunend  him  for 
the  efforts  that  he  has  put  forth  In  fight- 


ing pornography,  and  direct  my  col- 
leagues to  his  remarks  on  page  374  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  9, 
1969 

As  drafted,  my  bill  would  do  two  things 
that  would  put  some  teeth  into  the  fight 
against  pornography.  It  would  prohibit 
mall-order  sales  of  pornographic  ma- 
terials to  school-age  children,  and.  sec- 
ondly, it  would  make  the  unsolicited 
mailing  of  hard-core  pornography  to  a 
family  with  children  imder  16.  a  Federal 
offense  pimlshable  by  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  complaints 
from  people  In  my  district  who  have  re- 
ceived pornography  through  the  malls. 
Last  year  the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
ceived over  165,000  formal  complaints 
from  people  who  had  received  obscene 
materials  through  the  malls,  and  it  is  my 
guess  that  the  number  of  those  receiving 
such  material  is  much  larger  than  the 
list  of  formal  complaints  would  suggest. 
The  fact  that  such  obscene  mailings  are 
being  received  by  those  who  do  not  want 
such  smut — particularly  parents  with 
children — Indicates  that  our  laws  dealing 
with  the  control  of  pornography  are  not 
doing  the  Job. 

Mr.  SpesLker,  the  record  is  full  of 
statements  about  pornography  and  our 
attempts  to  combat  it.  We  are  all  against 
it:  there  are  laws  on  the  books  against 
It;  and  there  have  been  many  court  cases 
dealing  with  it.  But  I  frankly  think  that 
these  efforts  have  been  somewhat 
thwarted  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  area.  I  grant  the  difficulty 
of  defining  obscenity.  It  Is  not  my  Inten- 
tion here  to  get  Into  an  argimient  or  dis- 
cussion on  the  nuances  and  interstices 
of  constitutional  law — the  case  books  are 
full  of  that.  However,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  consistent  In 
ruling  that  hard-core  pornography  is  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  parents  have  the  right  to  pro- 
tect their  children  from  such  pornog- 
raphy. I  think  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  satisfies  the  test  of  constitu- 
tionality. 

My  Interest  is  in  finding  an  effective 
curb  against  the  dlssemlnatlcm  of  por- 
nography to  children,  and  I  believe  this 


legislation  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. I  therefore  urge  that  early  consid- 
eration be  given  this  bill. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBUC 
LAW  89-239  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
DEMONSTRATION  OP  HEART- 
SAVER  SQUADS 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation designed  to  zero  in  on  one  of  our 
Nation's  major  killers — heart  attacks. 

Proper  medical  care  within  the  first  60 
minutes  following  a  heart  attack  can 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  Yet  those  60  minutes  are  gener- 
ally wasted  In  the  process  of  getting  a 
heart  attack  victim  to  adequate  medical 
facilities. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  expedite 
the  application  of  knowledge  which 
could  save  a  large  portion  of  those  pre- 
cious "first  60  minutes." 

It  has  already  been  found  In  Belfast. 
Ireland,  and  in  an  area  of  New  York  City 
servlced  by  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center,  that  those  precious  min- 
utes can  be  saved.  Instead  of  transport- 
ing the  patient  to  a  medical  facility 
before  proper  emergency  treatment  and 
care  can  be  rendered,  adequate  medical 
facilities,  in  the  form  of  a  "heart-saver 
squad  "  are  now  taken  to  the  patient. 

By  dispatching  to  the  patient  a  cardi- 
ologist, nurse,  technician,  and  driver- 
attendant  In  an  ambulance  specially 
equipped  with  a  portable  electrocardio- 
graph and  defibrillator,  the  patient's 
condition  may  be  assessed  and  treated  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  It  now  takes.  The 
damage  to  the  heart  can  be  determined 
Immediately  by  the  electrocardiograph 
and,  if  necessary,  the  heart  reactivated 
with  the  defibrillator. 

Out  of  the  first  77  heart  attack  victims 
thus  treated  on  the  spot  by  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital's  heart-saver  squad.  74  were 
saved.  Under  former  circumstances  it  is 
likely  that  half  would  have  died. 

The  original  intent  of  title  IX  of  the 
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PubU*  Health  Service  Act,  establishing 
the  regional  medical  programs,  was  to 
enconrage  local  Initiative  in  the  applica- 
tion of  new  Icnowledge  and  techniques. 
By  amending  title  IX,  my  proposed  bill 
would  provide  Federal  assistance  and 
encourage  local  initiative  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  such  emergency  care 
for  heart  attack  victims  by  dispatching 
to  the  patient  specially  trained  persons 
in  specially  equipped  ambulances. 

Not  only  would  it  encourage  the  appli- 
cation of  this  modified  health  care  meas- 
ure, through  demonstrations  of  its  effec- 
tiveness, but  my  bill  would  also  help  pro- 
vide funds  needed  to  equip  ambulances 
with  adequate  portable  Instruments  re- 
quired in  cardiac  emergencies. 

Further,  since  the  success  of  any  new 
program  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  trained  manpower,  my  bill 
would  help  provide  funds  to  supplement 
appropriately  the  training  of  speclariized 
personnel  in  the  use  of  the  pertinent 
portable  equipment  and  emergency  care 
techniques. 

Equally  Important,  this  legislation 
specifically  provides  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  the  new  serv- 
ice to  potential  users,  including  police, 
physicians,  and  the  general  public,  so 
that  full  advantage  may-foe  taken  of  the 
demonstration  project. 

One  or  more  of  three  mechanisms  may 
be  operating  during  a  heart  attack  which 
could  result  in  death.  More  often  death 
occurs  from  an  abnonnal,  chaotic 
rhythm  of  the  heart  or  an  actual  arrest 
of  heart  contractions.  The  National 
Heart  Institute  reports  that  cardiac  de- 
fibrillators, external  electric  pacemak- 
ing  and  driving  devices  which  return  the 
heart  rhythm  to  normal  have  already 
proven  lifesavlng  instruments. 

In  other  instances,  death  in  heart  at- 
tacks is  caused  by  abnormal  nerve  re- 
flexes which  become  deranged  arid  bring 
about  circulatory  collapse,  or  'jshock." 
This  mechanism  can  sometimes  be  con- 
trolled by  drug  therapy. 

But  whether  prescribed  therapy  em- 
ploys mechanical  devices  or  drugs,  suc- 
cess is  often  dependent  upon  the  imme- 
diacy of  accurate  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment following  a  heart  attack. 

Let  me  elaborate  by  drawing  from  re- 
cent testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute,  According  to  him, 
each  year  over  140,000  Americans  under 
65 — to  say  nothing  of  those  over  65 — die 
from  acute  heart  attacks.  Physicians  call 
it  "myocardial  infarction."  Yet  great 
strides  are  being  made  today  in  research 
toward  saving  heart  attack  victims 
through  the  use  of  anticoagulant  drugs 
which  minimize  the  heart  damage  from 
blood  clots  or  occlusions  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels. In  most  clinical  research  studies,  re- 
ports the  National  Heart  Institute,  these 
drugs,  used  during  the  acute  phase  of 
heart  attacks,  have  Increased  survival 
anywhere  from  30  percent  up  to  more 
than  50  percent. 

Research  on  fibrinol>tic  agents,  which 
might  help  dissolve  blood  clots  also  show 
promise  for  reducing  mortality  among 
heart  attack  victims. 

One  of  the  dreaded  complications  of 
heart  attacks — because  they  are  often 
the  immediate  cause  of  deaths — are  the 
so-called  arrhythmias.  This  is  the  tech- 


nical name  applied  when  the  normally 
smooth  contractions  of  the  heart  become 
erratic,  often  leading  to  cardiac  arrest. 
Fortunately,  says  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute, if  promptly  detected  and  treated, 
many  arrhythmias  stemming  from  heart 
attacks  can  be  corrected  or  controlled  by 
anti-arrhythmic  drugs,  such  as  digitalis. 

Serious  arrhythmias  which  do  not  re- 
spond to  drug  therapy,  moreover,  can 
often  be  corrected  by  precisely  timed 
shocks  delivered  to  the  heart  by  electri- 
cal defibrillation  equipment. 

Research  on  other  drugs  designed  to 
relieve  cardiogenic  shock  are  also  show- 
ing promise  by  correcting  blood  vessel 
tone,  blood  vessel  constrictions  and  in- 
effective heart  pumping  from  damaged 
heart  muscle.  At  one  time  cardiogenic 
shock  complicating  heart  attacks  car- 
ried mortality  rates  as  high  as  80  to  95 
percent.  Although  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  medical  advances  have  now 
reduced  these  motality  rates  from  35  to 
60  percent. 

In  recent  years,  especially  In  1968, 
scientists  and  physicians  have  made 
significant — and  sometimes  much  pub- 
licized— advancements  in  heart  trans- 
plants and  other  surgical  techniques,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  artificial  de- 
vices to  provide  temporary  or  permanent 
circulatory  assistance  to  damaged  or 
failing  hearts.  These  are  among  the 
many  medical  promises  held  out  to  the 
heart  attack  victim  if  he  can  but  survive 
the  acute  stage  of  his  attack. 

Such  promising  help  for  heart  attack 
victims  form  the  cores  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute  research  program  and 
the  regional  medical  programs,  in  both 
of  which  the  Congress  can  take  extreme 
pride.  These  promises  have  a  greater 
chance  of  becoming  realities  through  the 
demonstration  projects  provided  by  this 
legislation.  I  believe  the  amendments 
provided  in  the  bill  would  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  "advancement  of  knowl- 
edge or  method  that  makes  some  worth- 
while difference  in  the  lives  of  people." 
That  difference  is  likely  to  be  "life,"  itself. 

Should  we  delay  1  hour,  unnecessarily, 
in  assui'ing  heart  attack  victims  the  best 
possible  chance  to  survive  the  acute  at- 
tack and  obtain  the  most  promising 
therapy?  To  deny  our  responsibility  here 
could  deny  life  to  as  many  as  half,  or 
more,  individuals  suffering  heart  attacks. 


have  problems  going  it  alone  without 
Federal  assistance.  The  editorial  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  what  I  and  many  others 
think  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  solu- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  want  to  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

PUTLINO   THE    ENGINE 

During  the  presidential  campaign  last  fall, 
Rlcliard  Nixon  argued  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  to  cut  its  spending  on  programs 
to  help  the  poor.  What  had  to  be  done,  he 
said,  was  to  enlist  the  great  engine  of  private 
enterprise  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
hopeless  task. 

Despite  the  partisan  rhetoric  that  shrouded 
this  Issue,  there  was  actually  widespread 
agreement  on  the  thesis  that  the  help  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  necessary.  The  underlying 
question,  however,  was  how  the  great  engine 
was  to  be  fueled.  It  is  this  question  that  Is 
now  facing  the  President  and  George  Rom- 
ney,  his  new  Secretary  of  Housing  and  tJrb;in 
Development, 

The  question  w.is  posed  most  recently  by 
Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  the  industrialist  who  heads 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships. Mr.  Kaiser  said  the  group,  which 
includes  among  its  board  of  directors  top  fig- 
ures in  American  industry,  w.is  eager  to  st-irt 
work  on  plans  to  build  a  large  volume  of  low- 
rent  housing. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Kaiser  said,  is  th.tt  more 
money  is  needed  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram to  ensure  a  supply  of  tenants  for  the 
housing  that  would  be  built.  Howard  R.  Mos- 
kof,  vice  president  of  the  businessmen's 
group,  said,  "If  you  don't  have  subsidies  of 
one  kind  or  another  for  the  tenants,  then 
you  don't  have  the  market.  And  busine.-^s 
can't  produce  low-income  housing  for  low- 
Income  tenants  without  subsidies." 

Thus  far,  neither  Mr.  Romney  whose  de- 
partment manages  the  rent  subsidies  pro- 
gram, nor  Mr.  Nixon,  who  mvist  live  with  the 
overall  budget  expenditures,  lias  committed 
lilmself  on  the  question  of  more  money  for 
the  program.  But  they  can  scarcely  ignoie 
what  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
every  day:  that  the  engine  of  private  enter- 
prise needs  a  generous  helping  of  federal 
funds  to  operate  efficiently  in  this  area  of 
need. 

The  request  by  Mr.  Kaiser's  group  that  tlie 
Nixon  administration  seek  50  million  dollars 
more  for  the  program  in  the  present  fisc-il 
year  and  an  overall  appropriation  of  100 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1 
seems  eminently  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
the  housing  situation  in  the  country  now. 


ADEQUATE    HOUSING    FOR   LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  enormous  task 
this  Nation  faces  in  the  next  few  years  in 
trying  to  provide  enough  adequate  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families,  there  is  no 
consensus  as  yet  on  how  this  is  going  to 
be  accomplished. 

During  the  past  presidential  campaign 
we  heard  much  talk  about  inducing  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  solve  the  problems  of 
our  cities.  Private  enterprise,  however, 
has  no  magic  wand  either,  and  as  a  re- 
cent editorial  of  the  Evening  Bulletin 
from  Providence,  R.I.,  makes  clear,  will 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  INDIFFER- 
ENT TO  PLIGHT  OF  LOWEST  PAID 
V/ORKERS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  in  power  less  than  30  days  and  I 
noted  with  great  interest  the  other  day 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  working  men  and  women 
was  to  be  a  giant  step  backward. 

Mr.  Schultz,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  spokesman  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  this  vital  area,  stimg  the 
Nation's  working  poor  as  if  they  had  been 
slapped  in  the  face  by  stating  in  effect  he 
opposes  any  further  congressional  In- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  at  this 
time. 

As  one  of  the  reasons  cited  for  his  op- 
position, he  indicated  that  the  effect  of 
the  1966  amendments  to  the  minimum 
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wage  law  needed  to  be  evaluated.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Secretary,  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  of 
his  own  Department  of  Labor,  in  a  re- 
port to  this  91st  Congress  just  a  little 
over  a  month  ago,  concluded: 

Employment  In  the  areas  affected  by  the 
extensions  of  coverage  has  Increased,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  restraining  ef- 
(ect  of  the  broader  coverage  on  employment 
opportunity.  The  Increased  minimum  wage 
levels  set  in  19M  have  not  contributed  to  the 
current  inflationary  spiral  to  an  extent  which 
permits  reasonable  questioning  of  their  net 
value  In  strengthening  both  the  position  of 
low-paid  workers  in  particiUar  and  the  econ- 
omy in  general. 

It  would  be  callous  disregard  of  the 
facts  of  economic  life  if  we  ignored  that 
recent  cost-of-living  increases  and  this 
same  inflationary  spiral  have  wiped  out 
much  of  the  benefit  of  recent  minimum 
wage  increases. 

Rather  than  step  back,  we  must  press 
forward  to  adopt  a  universal  minimum 
wage  of  $2  per  hour  and  eliminate  the 
current  exemptions  for  overtime  after  40 
hours  per  week. 

McSpeaker.  I  would  hope  that  Secre- 
^ry  Schultz'  statement  was  an  un- 
studied, off-the-cuff  remark  which  after 
reflection  he  will  not  feel  bound  to  pur- 
sue. This  statement  by  Secretary  Schultz 
seems  to  be  out  of  character  with  what 
many  of  his  supporters  had  led  us  to  be- 
lieve were  his  views  and  concerns. 

I  would  submit,  if  this  is  any  real  in- 
dication of  callous  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  Nixon  administration  to  the 
plight  of  the  lowest  paid  worlcing  men 
and  women  of  this  counti-y.  then  we  have 
yet  some  very  sorry  days  ahead  of  us. 


ELIMINATION  OP  WASTE  IN  LAKE 
MICHIGAN 

•  Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
elimination  of  pollutional  waste  into 
Lake  Michigan  In  the  area  served  by  the 
North  Shore  Sanitary  District  of  Illinois. 

This  measuie  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment through  a  Pederal  grant  the  local 
and  State  contributions  deslBncd  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  water  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

In  proposing  this  legislative  measure  I 
am  mindful  of  the  $35  million  bond  issue 
approved  overwhelmingly  by  the  voters 
of  Lake  County — whom  I  represent  in  the 
Congress — as  evidence  of  their  sense  of 
local  responsibility  to  eliminate  polluted 
materials  from  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  apparent  also  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  will  also  share  In  these  Improve- 
ments through  both  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  a  total  amount 
which  is  not  yet  determined. 

The  authority  for  emptying  treated 
wastes  of  the  North  Shore  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict into  Lake  Michigan  was  established 
many  years  ago  by  State  legislation  at  a 
time  when  the  district  had  a  relatively 
small  population.  The  districts  program 
of  improvements  has  been  commendable 
and  consistent  with  modern  technology 
and  health  standards.  Notwithstanding 


this  record,  the  need  for  eliminating  all 
treated  wastes  from  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  quite  apparent  and  a  modern 
program  looking  to  the  diversion  of  the 
treated  effluents  to  waterways  lying  along 
the  western  border  of  the  district  has 
been  developed.  The  total  cost  of  com- 
pleting this  program  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $60  million  for  which  the  tax- 
payers of  the  district  have  obligated 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  $35  million. 
At  the  initiative  o/  State  Representa- 
tive John  Heni-y  Kleine.  of  Lake  Forest, 
a  member  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Water 
Resources  Commission,  I  had  occasion  to 
convene  a  meeting  recently  in  Lake  For- 
est, 111.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
Clarence  W.  Klassen,  technical  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Sanitary  Water  Board  and 
James  McDonald,  representing  H.  W. 
Poston.  regional  director  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Agency;  State 
Senators  Robert  Coulson  and  Karl 
Beming;  State  Representatives  George 
W.  Lindberg  and  John  S.  Matijevich.  as 
well  as  Mr.  August  P.  Cepon.  president 
of  the  North  Shore  Sanitai-y  District: 
Robert  P.  Will,  Donald  W.  Wylie,  trus- 
tees of  the  North  Shore  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict: Raymond  Anderson,  general  man- 
ager, and  Mark  Beaublen.  secretary- 
attorney  for  the  North  Shore  Sanitaiy 
District.  M.  D  R.  Riddell,  project  engi- 
neer for  the  North  Shore  Sanitary  Dls- 
trlcfs  contemplated  improvements,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  various 
organizations  and  of  the  public. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  emphasized 
that  this  program  to  eliminate  pollution- 
al wastes  from  Lake  Michigan  can  bene- 
fit all  of  the  area  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Accordingly,  this  measure,  if 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Congress,  is 
expected  to  improve  the  quality  of  Lake 
Michigan  waters  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  Cook  County,  as  well  as  the 
waters  along  the  shorelines  bordering 
the  States  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  measure 
which  I  am  intioducing  today  has  broad 
national  Interest  and  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  substantial  benefits  to  residents 
of  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin, as  well  as  all  who  have  occasion 
to  enjoy  nnd  utilize  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  view 
that  this  measuie  Is  consistent  with  an 
overall  national  policy  to  reduce  water 
pollution  In  order  that  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  similar  bodies  of 
water  may  serve  the  broad  needs  of  this 
and  future  generations. 


ADVANCE  PAYMENT  IN  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  <Mrs.  May>  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  attribute 
of  a  government  is  more  valuable  than 
a  deserved  reputation  for  Integrity.  No 
defect  is  more  damaging  to  a  govern- 
ment than  the  knowledge  that  Integrity 
may  be  lacking. 

I  want  to  commend  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  on 
the  way  they  have  met  the  test  of  in- 


tegrity with  regard  to  obligations  to  VS. 
grain  producers. 

Here  are  the  facts  involved  in  this  test. 
For  several  years,  farmers  participating 
in  some  of  the  commodity  programs  have 
been  eligible  to  draw  advance  payment.s 
of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  amounts  owlne 
to  them  for  acreage  diversion.  They  could 
receive  a  partial  payment  in  advance 
early  in  the  year  rather  than  having  to 
wait  until  later  to  receive  the  full 
amount.  This  was  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  them  in  arranging  for  their  year'.s 
credit  needs  and  in  meeting  current 
expense.^. 

When  the  1969  feed  grain  piosram 
was  announced  last  December  26.  there 
was  no  mention  of  any  change  in  the 
amount  of  the  advance  payment.  Farm- 
ers, accordingly,  made  their  plans  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  earlier  years. 

Then  in  mid-January  came  word  from 
the  outgoins  administration  that  instead 
of  a  maximum  of  50  percent,  the  advance 
payment  this  year  would  be  no  more 
than  25  percent.  This  would  mean  a  re- 
duction of  some  $168  million  in  funds 
flowing  into  the  agricultural  economy 
during  the  next  several  weeks. 

A  few  days  ago  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  rescinded  thi.s  un- 
fair action.  The  President  said: 

I  feel  the  Goverument  has  a  moral  obli- 
gation  to  honor  this   Implied  commitment. 

And  I  feel  that  the  President  is  quite 
rU;ht  In  his  assessment  of  the  situation 
These  payments  were  originated  be- 
cause the  agricultural  economy  was  sag- 
ging. The  agricultural  economy  is  still 
sagging,  and  farmers  on  the  average  have 
only  three-fourths  as  much  income  per 
capita  as  nonfarmers.  The  advance  pay- 
ments arc  still  needed. 

I  commend  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary on  this  action  Integrity  has  no 
price  tag. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  took  this  time  today 
.so  that  some  of  my  colleagues  might  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  action  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grain,  on  which  I  am  also  privileged  to 
serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation  are  welcoming  President  Nixon's 
prompt  announcement  that  advance 
payments  to  feed-grain  producers  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  50  percent  rather  than 
only  25  percent  as  recommended  by  the 
Johnson-Freeman  administration.  This 
forthright  action  will  prevent  great  In- 
justice which  at  the  least  would  have 
caused  great  Inconvenience  and  at  the 
worst  Incalculable  harm  to  many  farm- 
ers participating  in  the  1969  program. 
This  demonstration  of  the  President's 
ability  to  cut  through  redtape  promptly 
thereby  eliminating  unfair  discrimina- 
tion against  feed-grain  farmers  is  most 
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encouraging  to  all  who  are  concerned 
about  the  farm  problem  as  it  affects 
both  producers  and  consumers. 

If  the  President  had  not  taken  this 
prompt  and  affirmative  action,  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  feed-grain  pro- 
ducers would  have  been  forced  to 
abruptly  change  their  hard-pressed  fi- 
nancial planning  to  accommodate  a  $168 
million  cut  in  advance  payments  this 
year. 

Under  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
Johnson-Freeman  administration  these 
advance  payments  would  have  been  ar- 
bitrarily slashed  from  the  customary 
level  of  50  percent  down  to  25  percent. 
No  advance  warning  had  been  made  to 
farmers  already  signing  up  for  partici- 
pation in  the  1969  program  that  a  re- 
duction was  contemplated.  The  budget 
came  to  the  Hill  on  January  15,  and  the 
feed-grain  program  signup  began  Febru- 
ary 3.  I  certainly  concur  with  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  statement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  moral  obligation  to  honor 
the  implied  commitment  established  by 
long  usage  that  advance  payments  would 
be  continued  without  change  in  rate. 

The  majority  of  farmers  in  feed-grain- 
producing  areas  voted  for  Richard  Nixon 
in  November  and  the  President's  most 
recent  action  regarding  program  par- 
ticipation is  a  vindication  of  their  con- 
fidence in  him.  It  Is  most  encourging  to 
have  this  very  tangible  evidence  that  the 
'bring  us  together"  spirit  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration truly  includes  farmers.  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  urgent  necessity  to 
strengthen  farm  income  and  is  and  will 
be  doing  everything  that  he  properly  can 
to  that  end. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman again  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  everyone  con- 
nected with  agriculture  is  aware  of  the 
harsh  cost-price  squeeze  facing  the 
American  fanner  today.  In  fact,  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  has  actually  become  a  vir- 
tual bear  hug  where  everything  the 
farmer  must  buy  keeps  going  up  in  price 
and  the  price  of  everything  he  sells  keeps 
going  down. 

One  of  the  major  cost  items  in  modern 
agriculture  that  directly  aggravates  this 
situation  is  the  cost  of  money.  Interest 
rates  are  at  new  highs  but  nevertheless, 
farmers  must  invest  heavily  in  such  items 
as  seed,  fertilizer,  and  herbicides — the 
basic  essentials  necessary  to  produce  a 
crop.  Much  of  these  items  must  be 
financed  with  borrowed  capital. 

President  Nixon's  recent  decision  to 
advance  acreage  diversion  payments  to 
those  produoere  who  are  taking  part  in 
the  various  farm  commodity  programs, 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  cost- 
price  squeeze.  What  the  President's  deci- 
sion means  is  that  many  farmers  will 
not  have  to  borrow  to  finance  their 
springtime  planting  expenses. 

To  put  it  simply,  many  farmers  will 
not  have  to  go  further  in  debt  and  that 


alone  Is  a  tremendous  savings  as  well  as 
good  news  to  those  producers  who  have 
cooperated  over  the  years  in  a  mutual 
effort  with  the  Government  to  hold 
down  production  and  avoid  costly  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Honorable  Clifford  Hardin, 
for  their  action  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
in  my  western  Kansas  district  and  across 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  es- 
pecially pleased  with  President  Nixon's 
announcement  of  instructing  Secretary 
Hardin  to  make  available  advance  pay- 
ments to  farmers  up  to  50  percent  of  en- 
titlement when  they  participate  in  the 
feed  grains  program.  This  certainly  indi- 
cated a  keen  awareness  of  the  financial 
problems  faced  by  some  of  these  farmers 
as  they  go  into  the  spring  planting  sea- 
son. This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  much  of  his  material 
and  in  a  sense  makes  the  greatest  in- 
vestment of  the  crop  season.  If  he  does 
not  have  the  cash  at  hand  to  meet  these 
expenses  then  he  must  borrow  and  we 
all  know  that  the  farmer  today  can  ill 
afford  to  pay  the  current  high  interest 
rates  on  top  of  all  his  other  high  costs 
of  operation. 

This  particular  aspect  of  the  feed 
grains  program  is  the  result  of  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  so- 
called  emergency  feed  grain  bill  back  in 
March  1961.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  re- 
porting the  debate  on  H.R.  4510  and  here 
on  page  3663  is  recorded  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment.  I  should  comment  at 
this  point  that  my  offering  that  amend- 
ment resulted  from  a  suggestion  that  was 
made  to  me  in  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
farmer-constituent  of  mine.  Since  that 
time  these  advance  payments  have  been 
made  available  to  the  farmers  partici- 
pating in  the  program  and  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  money  being 
made  available  to  them  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  need.  The  action  recently 
announced  by  the  present  administration 
making  50-percent  advance  payments 
available  to  cooperators  was  certainly 
welcome  news  to  the  family  farmer  in 
my  Congressional  District. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  such  forthright  action  in  the 
face  of  a  most  difficult  budgetary 
situation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  well  re- 
member how  hard  he  worked  to  make 
his  point  on  the  need  as  well  as  the  wis- 
dom for  this  program  at  the  time. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  May)  in  commending 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Hardin  for  their  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  current  money  needs  of  farm- 
ers. 

This  was  reflected  in  their  decision  to 
continue  making   available   to  farmers 


one-half  of  their  feed  grain  and  wheat 
program  diversion  payments  at  the  time 
they  sign  up  to  participate  this  spring. 
This  is  an  important  decision- for  farmers 
because  they  face  one  of  the  tightest 
credit  situations  ever  seen.  With  no  ad- 
vance payments  or  greatly  reduced  ones, 
many  farmers  would  have  been  badly 
handicapped  in  financing  their  spring 
plantings. 

This  was  not  an  easy  decision  for  the 
President  in  view  of  the  serious  budget 
problem.  The  outgoing  administration 
had  provided  for  reducing  the  advance 
payments  under  the  diversion  program 
from  50  percent  down  to  25  percent,  ap- 
parently to  reduce  expenditures  for  tli's 
current  fiscal  year.  However,  little  had 
been  said  about  this  so  that  few  farmers 
were  aware  of  the  contemplated  cut. 
Farmers  this  year  expected  the  cu.st&m- 
ary  advance  payments  at  the  50-percent 
level  as  had  been  authorizec  for  the 
past  8  years.  The  action  taken  by  the 
President  makes  it  possible  to  continue 
the  practice  for  this  year  and  demon- 
strates the  Presidents  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  farmers. 

Advance  payments  to  feed  grain,  wheat 
and  some  cotton  producers  are  expected 
to  total  about  S386  million. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  also 
consider  advance  payments  against 
wheat  certificates  this  year.  The  House 
approved  legislation  permitting  such 
payments  late  in  1967  but  the  Senate 
took  no  action.  I  have  reintroduced  legis- 
lation (H.R.  4820)  to  authorize  this. 

Advance  payments  up  to  50  percent 
against  1969  crop  wheat  certificates  could 
bring  approximately  $50  million  into  the 
hands  of  North  Dakota  growers  early 
this  year.  This  would  make  it  unnecPE- 
sary  for  many  of  them  to  seek  commerci.^l 
loans  to  meet  operating  expenses  durinJi; 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Interest  rates 
are  the  highest  in  a  century.  Moreover, 
available  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  loan  funds  are  fully  commit- 
ted now. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recently  re- 
leased ."515  million  in  emergency  FHA 
funds  which  had  been  -frozen"  by  the 
preceding  administration.  I  understand 
that  there  is  still  some  $15  million  which 
has  not  been  released. 

Because  of  the  unusually  severe  winter 
which  has  gripped  North  Dakota  and 
neighboring  States  this  year,  livestock 
feeding  has  been  extremely  heavy.  Many 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  have  to  pur- 
cha.se  additional  feed  this  spring.  Heavy 
snows  also  pose  a  spring  flood  threat 
in  some  areas.  Even  if  remaining  FHA 
funds  are  released,  they  will  fall  far  .short 
of  meeting  the  probable  needs. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  there  i.s 
special  urgency  in  moving  additional 
funds  into  farmers'  hands  throuah  ad- 
vance payments  against  wheat  certifi- 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  participants  in  the 
1969  feed  grain  and  wheat  program  will 
again  have  available  the  maximum  50- 
percent  advance  payment  made  on  di- 
version contracts. 

When  the  1969  feed  grain  program  was 
announced  last  December,  there  was  no 
indication  that  any  changes  would  be 
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made  from  the  previous  year's  program. 
However,  on  the  15th  of  January,  when 
the  budget  for  flacal  year  1970  was  re- 
leased. It  became  evident  that  the  ad- 
vance payment  program  was  being  cut  to 
25  percent  with  no  advance  payments  to 
be  made  for  the  1970  program.  Suddenly, 
farmers  who  began  signup  for  the  1969 
program  on  Monday,  February  3.  were 
faced  with  a  massive  change  In  ground 
rules  th|it  threatens  their  operations  for 
this  year.  It  was  obvious  that  this  budget 
chicanery  was  at  the  expense  of  rural 
areas  and  those  that  work  so  hard  to  pro- 
vide this  country  with  our  food  and  fiber. 
With  the  parity  ratio  at  depression  year 
levels  of  72.  the  removal  of  $186  million 
from  the  economy  of  our  farming 
sector  would  have  had  disastrous  effects. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Hardin  that  this  sudden  change 
by  the  previous  administration  was  un- 
fair. I  strongly  endorse  the  restoration  of 
the  full  advance  payment  for  our  wheat 
and  feed  grain  program  participants. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
one  of  their  first  important  decisions  on 
farm  policy,  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary ffardln  have  taken  a  bold  and  Imagi- 
native step  in  announcing  that  they  want 
continued  the  practice  followed  in  re- 
cent years  of  making  available  a  50- 
percent  advance  payment  to  partici- 
pants in  the  feed  grain  program  under 
the  present  law. 

As  the  President  said,  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  moral  obligation  to  honor 
this  commitment.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
President  is  appreciative  and  is  aware 
of  the  great  contributions  American 
fanners  have  made  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  Americas  farmers,  despite 
their  contributions  to  agriculture,  still 
fall  short  of  receiving  their  fair  share  of 
the  national  prosperity,  and  it  Is  only 
right  that  the  President  should  continue 
the  advance  payments  and  hopefully 
they  will  consider  such  advance  pay- 
ments for  wheat  also  under  a  bill  I  have 
introduced  recently  to  bring  equitable 
treatment  to  the  wheat  farmer.  This  act 
.siiows  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  are  interested  in 
our  farmers  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  Is 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  decisions 
aimed  at  recognizing  the  immense  con- 
tributions of  modern  American  agrictil- 
ture  to  the  health  and  strencth  of  our 
country. 

I  hope  consideration  will  be  given  to 
better  and  more  beneficial  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  friendly  nations  to 
have  Imports  of  all  agriculture  products 
be  brought  Into  a  more  equitable  and 
competitive  position  so  our  own  pro- 
ducer and  taxpayer  Is  not  driven  out  of 
business  because  of  a  flood  o(  cheaper 
produced  inferior  products. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  MAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of 
my  special  ordef . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JOHN  E  MOSS 
ON  INTRODUCING  AN  IMPROVED 
ELECTRIC  POWER  RELIABILITY 
BILL 

<Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I.  to- 
gether wltli  a  number  of  colleagues  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  introduce  a 
new  bill  to  increase  the  reliability  of  elec- 
tric power  r.upply  for  the  United  States. 

The  present  bill  springs  from  three 
bills  Introduced  In  the  90th  Congress.  A 
bill  drafted  bv  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
n^Ls-slon  was  uuioduced  in  the  House  on 
June  8.  1967.  as  II. R.  10721.  I  Introduced 
a  revised  version  on  August  14.  1967.  as 
H.R.  12322.  An  explanation  of  my  revi- 
sions appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  113.  part  17.  page  22513.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Ottin- 
GER ) ,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  20  col- 
leagues, made  further  revisions  In  the 
bill  and  introduced  It  on  January  30, 
1968.  as  H.R.  14971,  and  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  introduced  an  Identical  bill  In 
the  Senate  as  S.  1934.  An  explanation  of 
their  revisions  appears  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  114,  part  2,  page 
1500. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  not 
merely  to  prevent  more  cascading  power 
failures — like  the  Northeast  blackout  of 
19*55 — but  to  further  the  national  policy 
"of  assuring  an  abundant  supply  of  elec- 
tric energy  throughout  the  United  States 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  proper  utilization 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources. " 
This  policy  was  established  by  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Act  of  1935. 

Conditions  have  changed  tremendously 
since  1935.  Our  population  has  grown 
59  percent  from  127.250.000  to  202.000.- 
000.  Our  gross  national  product  has 
grown  317  percent — from  $169.5  billion 
to  $706.9  billion  In  constant  1958  dollars. 
Consumption  of  electric  energy,  however, 
has  soared  1.170  percent — from  95.287.- 
390  megawatt-hours  to  1.214.365,187 
megawatt-hours  In  1967,  the  latest  year 
for  which  complete  figures  are  available. 
The  present  trend  Is  for  electric  con- 
sumption to  double  every  10  years. 

Electric  utilities  now  constitute  the 
largest  Industry  in  the  country. 

The  phenomenal  Increase  in  electric 
power  supply  has  been  made  possible  by 
technological  advances  scarcely  dreamed 
of  34  years  ago.  In  1935  the  biggest  gen- 
erating unit  in  use  had  a  capacity  of  only 
about  200  megawatts.  The  highest  volt- 
age transmission  line  then  imder  con- 
struction was  the  287-kllovolt  line  from 
Boulder  to  Los  Angeles.  Nowadays  1.300- 
megawatt  generating  units  are  going  Into 
operation:  a  750-kilovolt  direct  current 
transmission  line  Is  In  service:  a  765- 
kllovolt  alternating  current  line  Is  under 
construction.  Generating  plants  with 
10,000-megawatt  capacity  will  probably 
be  feasible  within  20  years. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  and 
facts  alone  that  a  review  of  the  34 -year- 
old  pattern  of  Federal  electric  utility 
regulation  Is  now  In  order.  Additional 
facts  demonstrate  that  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  along  the  lines 
proposed  In  this  bill  of  today  Is  overdue. 


Reliability  of  electric  power  service  has 
not  kept  pace  with  load  growth.  Since 
the  great  Northeast  blackout  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1965,  there  have  been  37  more 
major  power  failures — that  Is,  interrup- 
tions of  service  to  at  least  40.000  cus- 
tomers for  15  minutes  or  longer.  Twenty- 
four  of  these  were  cascading.  That  term 
means  two  or  more  generating  plants 
went  off  the  line  successively.  Seventeen 
of  the  major  power  failures,  seven  of 
them  cascading,  have  occurred  since  I 
stood  here  on  August  14,  1967,  to  intro- 
duce my  previous  version  of  the  power 
reliability  bill.  The  most  recent  blackout 
took  place  In  Florida  on  January  28, 1969. 
I  think  It  Is  significant  that  Florida  sys- 
tems practice  much  less  voluntai-y  coor- 
dination with  other  systems  and  are  sub- 
ject to  less  State  regulation  than  the 
great  majority  of  the  utilities  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  Florida  systems  arc 
still  contesting  FPC  jurisdiction. 

In  attempting  to  keep  up  with  the 
.soaring  demand  for  power,  in  many  area.s 
of  the  comiti-y  utilities  have  let  their  re- 
serve capacity  fall  dangerously  low.  Thi.s 
Is  true  right  here  in  Washington.  To 
bring  in  additional  power  they  have 
sometimes  used  inadequate  connecting 
links — weak  transmission  lines  that  will 
go  out  under  a  slight  additional  load.  And 
they  have  planned  and  even  built  hew 
generating  plants  and  transmission  lines 
in  the  wrong  places. 

The  1935  act  stated  our  national  policy 
was  to  assure  more  abundant  electric 
energy,  et  cetera,  "with  due  regard  to  the 
proper  utilization  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources."  What  constitutes 
proper  utilization  has  changed  greatly 
since  those  woids  were  enacted.  For  one 
thing,  nuclear  fuel  was  unknown  then. 
Now  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
must  be  weighed  against  those  of  vari- 
ous hydrocarbons  and  falling  water  to 
determine  the  proper  utilization  of  nat- 
ural resources  in  particular  circum- 
stances. 

The  verj'  concept  of  natural  resources 
has  broadened,  at  least  In  public  aware- 
ness, since  1935.  We  speak  now  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  countryside  and 
historic  sites  as  natural  resources.  We 
have  less  tolerance  for  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  more  effective  means  of 
preventing  it. 

New  mechanisms  are  urgently  needed 
to  achieve  continued  abimdance  and  in- 
creased reliability  of  bulk  power  sup- 
ply under  today's  and  tomorrows  condi- 
tions, and  to  preserve  and  rehabilitate 
the  environment.  Such  mechanisms 
must  include  increased  coordination  be- 
tween utility  systems  and  a  greatly  ex- 
panded role  for  the  public  in  utility  plan- 
ning. When  I  say  public  I  mean  the  af- 
fected and  concerned  citizens  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  any 
regulatoiT  agency. 

The  bill  we  Introduce  today  will  take 
the  planning  of  our  future  electric  utility 
system  out  of  the  closed  boardrooms  of 
individual  companies  Into  voluntary  re- 
gional councils,  open  to  all  systems  in  a 
region  and  thereafter  into  open  public 
hearings.  It  will  insure  that  the  head- 
long expansion  of  the  utility  Industry  is 
directed  to  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  with  the  greatest  rc- 
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spect   for   the  irreplaceable   values   of 
mother  earth. 

Today's  bill,  Uke  the  original  PPC  bill, 
but  to  a  greater  extent,  regards  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry  as  one  nationwide 
public  service.  It  combines  and  improves 
the  best  features  of  the  previous  PPC, 
Moss,  and  Ottlnger-Kennedy  bills. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  original 
PPC  rellabUlty  bill  are  retained  in  sub- 
stance in  today's  bill.  Those  provisions, 
which  I  shall  only  sketchlly  outline  here, 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Regional  councils  of  electric  util- 
ities would  be  established.  In  each  region 
of  the  ooimtry  utility  management  would 
meet  to  plan  together  for  coordinated 
operation  to  achieve  more  reliable  serv- 
ice. All  utility  systems,  whether  privately 
owned,  Government  owned,  or  coopera- 
tive, would  be  eligible  for  membership. 
Several  regional  councils  are  already  in 
existence  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Some  of 
them,  however,  deliberately  exclude  cer- 
tain systems  in  the  region.  In  one  area 
I  am  aware  of,  there  are  two  coordinat- 
ing councils,  one  consisting  principally 
of  the  Investor-owned  utilities,  and  the 
other  principally  of  the  Government- 
owned  and  cooperative  systems.  The 
public  Interest  suffers  from  such  cut- 
throat rivalry.  The  FPC  proposal  would 
end  it.  Coordination  between  all  systems 
In  a  region  would  become  compulsory. 

Second.  The  PPC  bill  would  establish  a 
National  Electric  Studies  Committee. 
This  committee  would  facilitate  develop- 
ment and  exchange  of  technical  infor- 
mation nationwide  to  Improve  power 
reliability.  This  committee  would  not 
only  contain  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate and  the  public  electric  utility  sys- 
tems, but  of  manufacturers  as  well. 

Third.  Tlie  FPC  bill  would  empower 
the  Commission  to  promulgate  reliability 
criteria.  Such  criteria  would  establish 
compulsory  technical  standards  to  gov- 
ern the  reliability  aspects  of  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  bulk  power  supples. 
Fourth.  The  FPC  bill  would  regulate 
the  construction  and  operation  of  extra- 
high-voltage  transmission  lines.  Such 
regtilation  would  require  prior  Federal 
review  of  lines  designed  to  be  operated 
at  voltages  of  200.000  or  higher,  which 
are  constructed  2  or  more  years  after 
enactment  of  the  bill.  Such  lines  would 
have  to  comply  with  regional  and  inter- 
regional coordination  plans  developed  by 
the  regional  coimcils  and  to  embody 
the  technical  standards  of  applicable 
FPC  rellablbty  criteria.  Hopefully,  this 
provision  would  put  an  end  to  haphaz- 
ard proliferation  of  inadequate  lines  in 
the  wrong  places.  The  FPC  biU  would 
confer  upon  utilities  proposing  to  con- 
struct proper  extra-high-voltage  facili- 
ties, rights-of-way  over  Federal  lands, 
and  the  Federal  power  of  eminent  do- 
main to  sectire  rights-of-way  over  other 
lands. 

Fifth.  The  PPC  bill  would  require  ex- 
tra-hlgh-voltage  lines  to  be  located  smd 
designed  so  as  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. It  would  establish,  as  a  principle, 
that  not  only  technical  electric  factors 
but  also  matters  concerning  rational 
land  use  planning  and  esthetics  must  be 
considered  before  permission  is  granted 


to  construct 
mission  llnee. 


extra-high-voltage  trans- 


Sixth.  The  PPC  bill  would  expand  the 
Commission's  authority  to  require  inter- 
connection of  electric  systems.  It  would 
authorize  the  Commission,  upon  its  own 
motion  If  necessary,  to  order  rival  elec- 
tric systems  to  interconnect  and  sell  or 
exchange  electricity  with  each  other  in 
order  to  serve  the  consuming  public  bet- 
ter and  more  reliably. 

All  the  objectives  of  the  PPC  blU  which 
I  have  Just  described  are  preserved,  in 
improved  form,  in  the  bill  we  introduce 
today.  They  are  vital  objectives,  well 
nigh  indispensable  to  reliable  nation- 
wide electric  utility  service  adequate  for 
late  20th-century  needs. 

As  with  many  excellent  and  much- 
needed  initial  proposals,  however,  the 
FPC  bill  had  its  deficiencies. 

The  public  information  provisions  of 
the  FPC  bill  were  Inadequate.  The  con- 
sumers must  have  a  large  voice  in  re- 
gional and  interregional  utility  plan- 
ning. The  local  residents  must  have  a 
larger  voice  before  their  environment  is 
damaged  by  huge  generating  plants  and 
their  homes  taken  for  transmission  line 
rights-of-way.  Our  new  bill  requires  max- 
imum publicity,  not  only  in  the  Federal 
Register  but  also  in  popular  media,  for 
coordination  plans  and  proposals  to  con- 
struct extra-high-voltage  facilities.  It 
guarantees  the  public  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  hearings  on  what,  and  v/here. 
giant  electric  utility  facilities  are  to  be 
constructed.  It  requires  copies  of  all  rele- 
vant plans  and  proposals  to  be  kept 
available  for  public  inspection  not  only 
in  Washington,  but  in  the  regions  to  be 
affected. 

The  objective  of  protecting  and  en- 
hancing the  environment  was  little  more 
than  a  pious  hope  in  the  FPC  bill.  Our 
bill  of  today  provides  mechanisms  to  ef- 
fectuate that  objective.  We  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  the  Environ- 
ment, independent  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  to  consist  of  five  distin- 
giiished  experts  on  environmental  sci- 
ence, land  use  planning,  esthetics,  or  re- 
lated subjects,  to  hold  office  under  Presi- 
dential appointment  for  fixed  terms. 
This  Council  would  review  regional  and 
interregional  coordination  plans,  propos- 
als to  construct  extra-high-voltage  fa- 
cilities and  applications  for  hydropower 
licenses.  By  such  review,  the  National 
Council  would  seek  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic's need  for  an  improved  total  living 
environment. 

The  FPC  bill  lacked  curbs  on  indis- 
criminate exercise  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  by  utility  companies.  While 
the  FPC  bill  would  prohibit  construction 
of  large  transmission  lines  in  advance  of 
PPC  review,  and  hold  up  granting  of 
rights-of-way  on  Federal  land  while  such 
review  was  imderway,  it  would  do  noth- 
ing to  prevent  utilities  from  using  their 
regular  powers  of  eminent  domain  in  the 
meantime  to  take  and  destroy  homes  and 
farms  or  even  non-Federal  parkland.  In 
such  circumstances  the  FPC  review  of 
the  proposed  facilities  might  well  be  re- 
duced to  an  examination  of  their  techni- 
cal sufficiency.  The  question  of  their  en- 
vironmental and  social  impact  could  be 
rendered  moot  and  the  harm  already 
done  by  the  proposing  utility's  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  taking  power  before 


the  FPC  had  any  chance  to  rule  on  these 
aspects  of  its  proposal. 

Our  bin  would  suspend  use  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
rights-of-way  for  constructing  large 
generating  plants  and  transmission  lines 
until  the  new  National  Council  on  the 
Environment  has  had  an  opportimity  to 
present  its  views  to  the  FPC.  If  the  FPC 
disapproves  the  proposal,  the  utility 
would  not  be  authorized  to  construct  any 
of  the  proposed  facilities  or  condemn 
lands  for  them. 

In  addition,  our  bill  would  incorporate 
the  national  policy  declared  by  section 
18  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  that  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside,  public  park  and  recreation 
lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges, 
and  historic  sites.  It  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  park,  recreation,  wildlife  refuge, 
and  historic  site  land  for  extra-high - 
voltage  facilities  unless  there  is  no  feasi- 
ble and  prudent  alternative  to  such  use, 
and  unless  all  possible  planning  has  been 
done  to  minimize  the  harm. 

The  FPC  bill  lacked  adequate  controls 
on  the  design  and  siting  of  generating 
plants.  Although  the  FPC  bill  would  re- 
quire Federal  review  for  extra-high-volt- 
age   transmission    lines,    it    contained 
practically  no  effective  controls,  except 
by  means  of  reliability  criteria,  which 
would    be    purely    technological,    upon 
generating  plants.  This  is  a  large  gap  in 
a  bill  intended  to  assure  more  reliable 
power  supplies  throughout  whole  regions 
of  the  country,  and  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment from  adverse  effects  which 
may  result  from  the  construction  of  huge 
electric    bulk    power    facilities    in    the 
future.  Hence  our  bill  would  also  require 
FPC    review    of    plans    for    generating 
plants  of  200  megawatts  or  higher  ca- 
pacity  proposed  for  construction   4   or 
more  years  after  its  date  of  enactment. 
Under  our  bill,  when  someone  proposes 
to  construct,  extend,  or  modify  such  a 
plant,  he  must  file  a  proposal  with  the 
FPC  at  least  6  months  in  advance.  The 
proposal  must  receive  widespread  pub- 
licity In  the  region  to  be  affected.  It  must 
be  reviewed  by  the  National  Council  on 
the  Envirorunent.  Not  only  the  techno- 
logical matter  of  reliability  of  the  pro- 
posed plant  must  be  reviewed,  but  its  sit- 
ing and  its  entire  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Is  it.  for  example,  in  the  best  place 
to  provide  service  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  region  and  intercon- 
nected regions?  Is  the  fuel  chosen  proper 
for  use  at  the  site?  Will  it  cause  fog  or 
smog,   destroy   the  scenery,   or   pollute 
rivers?    All    these   matters,    and    more, 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  most  careful 
review    in    the    public    interest    before 
ground  is  broken  for  a  great  generating 
plant:    and  our  bill  provides  for  that 
review. 

The  need  for  such  provision  is  per- 
suasively documented  in  the  report  by 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
which  President  Johnson  recently  re- 
leased. That  report,  entitled  "Consider- 
ations Affecting  Steam  Power  Plant  Site 
Selection,"  states: 

Our  projections  suggest  that  in  the  next 
two  decades  we  will  triple  the  present  elec- 
tric power  generating  capacity  jbot  we  can 
do  so  with   far   fewer  new  sites  than   the 
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number  th«  Industry  presently  occuplea.  The 
reason  Is  that  most  of  tbe  new  capacity  In 
the  next  30  years  will  come  from  some  380 
huge  power  plants  of  3  to  3  million  kilo- 
watts each.  By  contrast  there  are  some  3.000 
power  plants  in  existence  today.  While  there 
will  certainly  be  small  plants  In  addition  to 
the  350  or  so  Urge  plants,  the  siting  problem 
In  the  future  will  not  be  one  of  lliMllng  room 
for  a  proliferation  of  power  plants,  but 
rather  being  sure  that  the  relatively  small 
number  of  mammoth-sized  plants  are  ade- 
quately planned  and  located  to  meet  the 
twin  goals  of  low-coat,  reliable  power  and 
preserving  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  250  huge 
plants  will  serve  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  Increased  power  demand  projected 
for  1990.  Their  total  cost  will  exceed  $80 
billion.  Each  plant  may  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  almost  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars.  The  report  emphasizes  that  since 
the  location  of  generating  plants  is  in- 
separably related  to  the  location  and  ar- 
rangement of  transmission  lines,  both 
must  be  jointly  considered  in  order  to  at- 
tain reliable  and  economic  system  ex- 
pansion plans.  Equally  important  is  the 
need  to  avoid  the  adverse  or  even  dlsas- 
trouB -Impact  which  each  of  the  giant 
-generating  plants  could  have  on  scenic 
and  historic  areas,  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  recreation  areas,  parks,  land 
uses,  and  the  quality  of  our  water  and 
air. 

The  regulatory  scheme  of  34  years  ago 
contained  In  the  present  Federal  Power 
Act.  and  existing  State  regulatory  laws, 
are  largely  irrelevant  to  the  problems  of 
location,  design,  and  operation  of  the 
huge  generating  facilities  of  the  future. 
It  is  unthinlcable  that  individual  man- 
agements, without  public  participation, 
should  choose  the  sites  and  priorities  for 
250  plants  supplying  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  increased  power  demand.  To- 
day's bill  will  provide  for  such  participa- 
tion. 

The  FPC  bill  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  common  use  or  ownership  of 
extra-high-voltage  facilities.  The  bigger 
a  generating  plant,  the  lower  its  cost  of 
producing  a  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity. 
The  higher  the  voltage  at  which  a  trans- 
mission line  is  operated,  the  more  power 
it  can  carry — doubling  the  voltage 
roughly  multiplies  the  power  by  four. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency, larger  facilities  are  obviously 
desirable.  From  the  standpoint  of  en- 
hancing the  enviromnent  they  are  essen- 
tial. Three  161-kilovolt  lines  cut  three 
swathes  through  a  forest  each  125  feet 
wide:  one  345-kilovolt  line  carries  as 
much  power  as  all  three  of  them,  but 
cuts  oiily  one  swathe  of  the  same  width. 

To  encourage  abundant  and  reliable 
electric  supply  and  to  preserve  the  en- 
vironment from  gross  unnecessary 
desecration,  therefore,  the  size  of  plants 
and  lines  must  not  be  limited  by  the  needs 
of  the  company  proposing  to  build  them 
and  its  customers.  Such  plants  and  lines 
should  be  large  enough  to  serve  entire 
areas,  regardless  of  the  patchwork  of 
individual  company  franchises  within 
the  area. 

Our  bill,  unlike  the  FPC  bill,  faces  up 
to  this  problem.  We  would  provide  that 
If  company  A  proposes  to  build  a  smaller 
plant  for  its  own  customers,  which  if  in- 
creased in  size  could  serve  also  the  nearby 


custixners  of  company  B,  and  more  eco- 
nomically than  either  group  could  be 
served  by  separate  plants,  the  PPC  can 
authorize  company  B  to  enlarge  the  plant 
at  its  own  expense,  and  can  require  the 
two  companies  to  operate  the  enlarged 
plant  for  the  common  benefit  of  both 
groupe  of  consumers. 

Our  bill  includes  similar  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  transmission  lines,  and  in  ad- 
dition would  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  FPC  to  require  a  utility  having  excess 
capacity  in  its  existing  lines  to  transmit 
energy  of  another  person  for  a  reason- 
able fee. 

Electric  transmission  lines  are  part  of 
this  country's  transportation  system. 
Everyone  would  recognize  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation  if  our  railroads  were  re- 
served for  the  sole  purpose  of  transport- 
ing their  owner's  own  commodities.  It 
would  approach  madness  if  the  only  way 
a  coal  company  could  get  its  goods  to 
market  would  be  to  build  its  own  rail- 
road parallel  to  an  existing  underused 
railroad  owned  by  another  coal  company. 

We  have  something  approaching  that 
limatic  situation  in  our  electric  energy 
transmission  system.  The  bill  introduced 
today  will  restore  reason. 

The  FPC  bill  would  have  weakened  the 
antitrust  laws.  Electric  power  reliability 
and  environmental  protection  do  not 
have  to  be  bought  by  acquiescing  in  con- 
spiracies in  restraint  of  trade.  Our  bill 
does  not  have  the  provision  contained  in 
the  FPC  bill  which  would  confer  upon 
members  of  regional  councils  immunity 
from  treble  damage  and  injunction  suits 
brought  by  an  injured  person  under  the 
Clayton  Act.  We  just  do  not  believe  that 
the  antitrust  law  impedes  electric  power 
reliability. 

The  purpose  of  grouping  into  regional 
councils  is  to  plan  for  increased  electric 
power  reliability  and  environmental  pro- 
tection; not  to  conspire  to  raise  prices  or 
limit  markets.  No  antitrust  protection  is 
needed  for  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
regional  council  work.  To  confer  un- 
necessary immunity  would  invite  perver- 
sion of  Council  work  into  illegitimate 
channels. 

The  FPC  bill  lacked  adequate  protec- 
tion for  National  Park  Service  lands. 
Language  in  the  FPC  bill  could  be  con- 
strued to  permit  the  Commission  to  grant 
transmission  line  rights-of-way  through 
national  parks  and  monuments.  Present 
law  bars  such  facilities  from  those  areas. 
The  National  Park  Service  also  admin- 
isters other  areas,  such  as  national 
battlefields,  national  memorials,  national 
seashores,  and  a  national  scenic  river- 
way.  All  these  national  treasures  ought 
to  be  protected  from  intrusion.  Hence 
our  bill  would  keep  extra-high-voltage 
facilities  out  of  all  lands  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  except  cer- 
tain recreation  areas  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  not  environmental  preservation, 
and  national  parkways,  which  are  nar- 
row strips  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles 
long,  and  which  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  ban  transmission  lines  from  ever 
crossing. 

The  FPC  bill  failed  to  adequately  rec- 
ognize Indian  rights  in  tribal  lands. 
Tribal  land  on  Indian  reservations  is  the 
property  of  the  Indians  not  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tbe  FPC  bill  overlooked  thia 


fact  and  contemplated  authorizing  the 

Commission  to  issue  rights-of-way  across 
tribal  land  without  Indian  consent.  This 
oversight  was  cori-ected  in  my  reliability 
bill  of  1967  and  in  today's  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, as  a  result  of  comments  I  received 
from  Indian  trittes  and  organizations  on 
the  previous  bill,  today's  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  compensation  for  the  right- 
of-way  grants  may  be  paid  either  in  a 
lump  sum  or  in  annual  charges,  as  agreed 
by  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  summary  of  the  FPC 
proposal  and  of  the  bill  now  being  in- 
troduced is  an  outline  of  their  major 
points  only.  To  get  a  wholly  accurate 
view,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  read  the 
bills  themselves.  I  shall,  moreover,  at  an 
early  date  request  permission  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  new 
biU. 

Meanwhile  I  recommend  careful  study 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant bill  by  all  Members  of  tliis  House 
and  by  the  public. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SURVEY— PART  HI 

I  Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  e.\- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  third  In  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  .s 
survey  of  school  superintendents.  As  I 
mentioned  in  the  two  previous  report.^, 
the  committee  undertook  this  survey  so 
that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
experiences  of  as  many  of  our  local  school 
administrators  as  possible  during  our 
consideration  of  legislation  affecting  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

The  previous  reports  of  the  tabula- 
tions and  analyses  of  the  committee  sur- 
vey were  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  30,  page  2258,  and 
February  6,  page  2992.  These  reports 
contained  information  on  the  superin- 
tendents' responses  to  those  questions 
which  asked: 

(1)  Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Oovernmen; 
Is  doing  Its  share  In  providing  funds  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education?  If  not,  what  suggestions 
do  you  have? 

(3)  To  what  extent  is  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  underfunded  In 
your  particular  school  district? 

(5)  In  general,  have  tbe  recent  enactments 
of  Congress  furnishing  support  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  been  of  great, 
substantial,  moderate,  or  little  value? 

The  tabulation  and  analyses  of  the  re- 
sponses to  the  above  questions  show  that 
the  great  majority  of  local  school  admin- 
istrators feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  doing  its  shaie  in  providing 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  elementai-y  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Approximately  70  percent  of  the  re- 
sponding superintendents  said  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Eduction  Act 
was  underfunded  in  their  school  districts. 
A  high  percentage  of  school  officials  re- 
sponding to  the  questionnaire  indicated 
thai  recent  Federal  enactments  have 
been  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  stu- 
dents in  their  school  systems.  A  signifi- 
cant  percentage    were   so   enthusiastic 
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about  the  ESEA  programs  that  they  in- 
dicated they  had  been  of  great  value  in 
their  districts.  Those  who  felt  that  the 
programs  were  of  moderate  or  little 
value  largely  had  this  c^ilnlon  because 
of  funding  problems — that  is,  sufficient 
appropriations,  reductions  in  allotments, 
and  lack  of  adequate  time  and  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  funding. 

Today  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record 
part  in  of  the  series  on  the  school  super- 
intendents' survey.  This  segment  will 
show  some  of  the  results  of  the  analyses 
and  tabulations  of  the  responses  on  the 
question : 

What  are  your  greatest  needs  at  tbe  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level? 

Many  of  the  school  administrators 
listed  as  many  as  10  or  12  specific 
problem  areas.  The  task  of  placing  these 
needs  into  some  kind  of  categorical  list- 
ing so  that  they  could  be  collated  and 
checked  was  a  difficult  one,  and  it  was 
complicated  further  when,  after  a  ran- 
dom sampling,  a  work  .sheet  had  to  be 
developed  which  listed  over  70  different 
types  of  needs,  covering  every  aspect  of 
problems  which  a  local  school  district 
might  face  from  curriculum  development 
to  additional  facilities,  from  kinder- 
garten needs  to  adult  education. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  certain 
problems  which  administrators  face  are 
unique  to  their  particular  area,  and 
others  reflected  an  almost  universal  need. 
Still  others  showed  patterns  of  similarity 
for  metropolitan  areas,  as  compared  with 
some  which  indicated  specifically  rural- 
type  needs.  Certainly  one  of  the  areas 
where  there  was  a  pronounced  need  was 
with  respect  to  financial  support — .the 
need  for  Increased  funds,  or  the  need  for 
advance  funding  to  allow  for  proper  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  programs. 
The  following  are  illustrative  of  this  kind 
of  response.  The  number  in  parentheses 
following  the  school  district  indicates  the 
school  enrollment : 

San  Jose.  Calif.  (12.800):  "East  Side  Is  a 
secondary  district.  Our  greatest  needs  are: 

"a.  Greater  numbers  of  teachers  from  dis- 
advantaged and  minority  groups. 

"b.  Monies  to  aSord  more  counselors  and 
teachers  to  lower  ratios. 

"c.  Psychological  and  medical  assistance 
for  many  students. 

"d.  Greater  cooperation  between  various 
agencies  to  help  overcome  student  problems 
that  quite  often  extend  beyond  the  school." 
Woodsboro.  Texas  (863)  :  •'Our  greatest 
needs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
are:  (1)  return  to  the  original  allotment: 
(3)  provide  the  money  In  advance." 

Gary,  Indiana  (49,000)  :  Our  greatest  needs 
In  Gary  are  ananclal.  State  aid  is  Inadequate 
and  Federal  aid  Insufficient  to  maintain  a 
quality  program.  Particularly  striking  to  me 
In  our  present  methods  of  financing  educa- 
tion Is  the  inequity  It  creates  in  support  of 
urban  as  contrasted  to  suburban  schools." 

San  Antonio.  Texas  (78,000)  :  "The  great- 
est needs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  level  in  this  school  district  are  for  in- 
creased funds  to  supplement  the  limited  tax 
potential  of  this  central  city  school  district. 
These  schools  are  being  fenced  to  provide 
services  in  addition  to  those  of  the  more  af- 
fluent school  districts  because  of  the  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  pupils  from  low 
income  families  with  additional  needs  for 
special  education,  health,  food  services,  and 
counseling  and  sociological  services.  Because 
of  the  higher  percentage  of  children  from 
sub-standard  environments  In  the  central 
cities,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  preschool 


education  than  la  foimd  in  more  affluent 
school  districts." 

Georgetown,  Mass.  (1,424):  "Our  greatest 
needs  are  adequate  funds  with  wbldi  to  run 
a  good  educational  program." 

A  very  definite  need  occurred  In  the 
area  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
the  type  of  program  supported  by  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  More  advance  appropriations 
would  do  much  to  alleviate  these  press- 
ing needs,  such  as  those  indicated  in  the 
following  responses : 

Chicago  HelghU,  111.  (6,100) :  "Money— In 
order  to  provide  true  quality  educational  ex- 
posure to  all — minority  or  deprived  need 
greater  concentration  of  effort  hence  greater 
expenditure  per  capita." 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (35.000) :  "For  more 
resources  to  deal  with  problems  of  poverty 
and  depravity  which  are  increasing  in  our 
inner  city  school  areas." 

Hawkins,  Tex.  (605) :  "Our  greatest  needs 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  is  to 
improve  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  poor 
families  so  they  come  to  school  with  adequate 
clothes,  food,  status  of  health,  level  of  aspira- 
tion and  ambition.  We  have  little  difficulty 
with  educating  children  from  homes  which 
provide  these  basic  needs.  We  do  have  a  need 
to  overcome  the  results  of  low  levels  of  adult 
education  and  the  socio-economic,  cultural 
deprivations  that  characterize  large  segments 
of  our  school  population.  The  problem  seems 
so  vast  and  expensive  that  simply  providing 
money  on  a  per  capita  basis  may  never  result 
in  completely  satisfying  results." 

Manltou  Springs,  Colo.  (1.175):  "In  re- 
sponse to  question  6,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define  the  greatest  needs  of  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  This 
is  true  because  of  the  wide  differences  in 
areas,  the  character  of  the  communities,  and 
the  money  available  for  local  education  pur- 
poses. Although  we  are  making  a  better  than 
average  educational  effort  in  our  district.  I 
do  feel  that  we  fall  short  In  a  vocational 
program.  I  am  sure  most  smaller  districts 
to  not  have  adeqxiate  spteclal  education  pro- 
grams. We  have  been  able  to  Improve  this 
service  by  a  Board  of  Cooperative  Services. 
I  do  feel  that  most  school  districts  need  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  economically, 
culturally  and  socially  deprived,  and  certain- 
ly our  Title  I  programs  have  made  improve- 
menu  In  these  areas.  Maintaining  adequate 
facilities  for  educational  programs  is  most 
difficult. " 

Chlttenango,  N.Y.  (3,160) :  Basic  reading 
teachers  and  services  for  Individual  students 
who  are  economically,  culturally,  or  mentally 
and  physically  disadvantaged." 

Mountain  View  School  District,  Calif. 
(6.648)  :  "Our  greatest  need  at  the  elementary 
level  Is  sufficient  funds  to  provide  instruc- 
tion to  small  g^roups,  and,  also,  to  make 
available  adequate  funds  for  Inservlce  train- 
ing. We  have  many  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren In  our  district  and  many  disadvantaged 
children.  It  is  important  that  the  teachers 
have  some  specialized  training  with  these 
particular  groups." 

Superintendent  Webb,  of  Valentine, 
Tex.,  stated  that  "funds  for  special  pro- 
grcuns  such  as  remedial  reading  under 
title  I"  was  his  greatest  need.  This  com- 
ment was  repeated  many  times  by  other 
school  officials  not  only  in  this  area,  but 
in  related  areas  of  special  education  as 
well. 

Many  .school  administrators  are  faced 
with  a  problem  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Htunmonton,  N.J.,  having  a  student  en- 
rollment of  147,  when  he  stated: 

The  greatest  need  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  Is  Insufficient  textbooks. 


Provision  was  made  in  the  original 
ESEA  Act  passed  in  1965,  imder  title  U, 
for  additional  textbooks,  library  re- 
sources, and  other  instructional  mate- 
rials. It  is  most  imfortunate,  but  never- 
theless true,  that  this  is  one  area  where 
the  reduction  in  funds  has  been  deeply 
felt. 

Additional  programs  and  services  for 
handicapped  children  was  requested  time 
and  time  again.  Title  VI  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  is 
designed  to  provide  increased  support  for 
such  programs  and  services.  Successes 
under  this  program  have  been  gratifying, 
but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  and 
many  problems  still  requiring  attention 
by  our  local  school  officials,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  responses: 

Oregon,  Ohio  (5,250) :  "Our  greatest  needs 
at  the  moment  are  (a)  for  the  provision  of 
occupational  training  for  our  students  (b) 
for  providing  a  program  for  those  students 
who  are  handicapped  (physically,  mentally, 
emotionally)  and  (c)  for  those  students  who 
are  above  the  special  class  category  and  yet 
not  average  pupils  (I.Q.  75-90)  and  for  pre- 
paring our  rural  stvidents  to  live  in  an  urban 
society." 

Belmont.  Mass.  (4,473)  :  "Our  greatest 
needs,  and  I  would  guess  this  is  true  of  most 
districts,  is  to  develop  programs  for  children 
who  are  not  average  or  normal.  This  category 
would  include  the  deaf,  blind,  emotionally 
disturbed,  crippled,  and  mentally  retarded. 
At  the  secondary  level  greater  effort  should 
be  made  to  provide  adequate  vocational 
education." 

White  Bear  Lake,  Minn.  (10.500):  "Funds 
to  provide  programs  for  the  slow  learner,  for 
students  with  learning  disabilities  and  for 
the  exceptionally  bright  student." 

"Additional  funds  are  also  needed  to  ex- 
periment with  Innovative  and  exemplary 
programs. 

"More  funds  should  be  made  available  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965,  especially  in  the  -ntle  I  and  Title  III 
areas.  These  funds  should  be  appropriated 
for  two  fiscal  years  so  that  schoolmen  will 
know  well  In  advance  how  much  aid  they 
can  expect  from  the  Federal  Government." 

Hueneme,  Calif.  (Port  Hueneme)  (6.954)  : 
"The  greatest  needs  are  two:  (1)  Counseling 
and  guidance,  with  emphasis  on  early  de- 
tection of  learning  problems  at  the  elemen- 
tary level,  and  (2)  Diagnostic  centers  and 
special  schools  for  the  multl-handlcapped 
Waiting  lists  for  existing  facilities  are  much 
too  long  and  we  do  not  yet  have  the  penk 
load  in  the  school  age  bracket." 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  which 
confront  our  local  school  administrators 
is  that  of  adequate  and  qualified  staffing. 
This  would  not  only  include  teachers  in 
the  classroom,  but  also  teacher  aides, 
trained^  personnel  in  our  libraries  and 
guidance  and  counseling  personnel.  A  few 
of  the  more  pertinent  responses  along 
this  line  follow : 

Meridian,  Idaho  (3,543)  :  "Our  greatest 
needs  Eire  improved  libraries.  Inauguration  of 
vocational  and  technical  programs,  auxiliary 
personnel  to  really  help  boys  and  girls,  quali- 
fied personnel  at  aU  levels,  and  modern  in- 
structional materials." 

RosevlUe,  Calif.  (740) :  "Some  of  our  needs 
are:  library  with  the  people  to  staff  it: 
specialist  In  subject  mattter  areas  to  help 
our  slow  and  gifted." 

Nyack,  N.Y.  (3,860) :  "Our  greatest  needs 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  are: 

"a.  Additional  supportive  services — such  as 
psychological,  psychiatric,  social  work  and  at- 
tendance. 

"b.  Expanded  lll>rary  faclUtles. 
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"e.  Multl-«tlml«  teMblng  m*t«i1ate.'* 

Oc*U,  Fla.  (16.844):  "The  grwtwt  nM(to 
»t  tbe  elementary  and  secondary  level  at  tbla 
time  In  Marlon  county  are: 

"Additional  staff  to  allertote  the  problema 
of  the  educationally  dlsadTantagcd. 

"Trained  staff  to  take  care  of  remedial 
problenu  In  reading  and  mathematics. 

"Housing  and  equipment  for  these  special 
programs." 

McComb.  Mlaa.  (4.400) : 

"a.  Additional  well  trained  professional 
staff  and  additional  paraprofeasional  staff 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

"b.  Additional  supplements  for  vocational 
education  programs  In  such  areas  as  special 
BXds  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged." 

lHadlson  Township.  Ohio  (5.730)  :  "Serv- 
ices such  as  Counselors,  Psychologist.  Social 
Worker.  Teacher  Aids.  A  wealth  of  teaching 
aids  that  can  be  placed  in  library  or  resource 
centers  for  general  use  Services  for  physically 
handicapped  are  needed. 

"Secondary — An  increase  In  Vocational 
Bducatlon  which  must  begin  In  six  or  sev- 
enth grade.  The  child  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  World  of  Work.  New  in- 
novative courses  must  be  developed  that  will 
bold  children  In  school.  School  building 
equipped  to  hold  year  around  school  and 
designed  to  use  various  innovative  teaching 
techniques  such  as:  team  teaching,  non- 
'gradM'  individual  instruction,  modular 
■clMiluleB,  open-ended  laboratory,  co-op  pro. 
grains,  etc." 

Wakefield,  Mass.  (5.667)  : 

"a.  Because  of  the  nature  of  our  society 
and  the  problems  of  the  home.  It  Is  felt  that 
Federally  supported  residential  establlsta- 
ments  are  of  great  Importance  so  that  young 
people  can  be  taken  out  of  the  negative 
home  environments.  These  could  be  set  up 
on  a  regional  basis.  Present  psychiatric  and 
adjustment  counseling  techniques  and  staff- 
ing are  not  adequate  to  cope  with  this  tre- 
mendous problem. 

"b.  Support  for  elementary  library  (re- 
source center)  personnel.  Wakefield  has  one 
elementary  librarian.  It  needs  at  least  six 
others. 

"c.  Support  for  continuous  funding  for 
elementary  guidance  personnel.  Wakefield 
has  one  elementary  guidance  person.  It  needs 
at  least  six  others. 

"d.  More  relevant  programs  for  the  general 
and  potential  drop-out  students.  These  can 
be  beat  accommodated  with  more  extensive 
work-experience  programs. 

"e.  School  construction.  Increased  pupil 
population,  as  well  as  state  mandated  kinder- 
gartens is  placing  a  tremendous  burden  on 
local  communities  for  expansion  of  their 
bousing  facilities. 

"f.  Expansion  of  the  handicapped  pro- 
gram. Personnel  as  well  as  housing  needs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  superintendents 
responded  to  the  questionnaire  In  the 
form  of  a  letter.  These  were  frequently 
very  thorough  commentaries  on  successes 
and  problems  in  their  local  districts  and 
the  relationship  of  Federal  programs  to 
these  issues.  The  following  are  illustra- 
tive: 

Dka>  Ma.  PiMCiNs:  Thank  you  for  tbe  op- 
portunity to  react  to  some  of  your  concerns 
about  Federal  participation  In  education. 

The  questions  poeed  In  your  letter  are  all- 
encompassing,  and  we  find  tt  dllBcult  to  react 
to  all  of  them  In  the  detail  which  might  be 
helpful  to  you.  However,  the  following  con- 
stitutes our  reaction  to  selected  problems. 

1.  Addition  of  Federal  support  in  a  massive 
way  is  new  to  pubUc  school  systems  and.  In 
our  estimation,  long  past  due.  The  urban 
arMM  are  especially  hard  pressed  In  that  it 
sssms  that  the  concentration  of  all  of  the 
problema  of  society  occurs  In  the  city.  The 
scliool  system  is  the  one  agency  that  seems  to 
be  equipped  to  beat  handle  a  majority  of  tbe 
problems. 

We  were  deUghted  with  the  paasage  of  th* 


Betnantary   and    Secondary   ■duc*ttoti    Act 

which  provided  us  with  funds  to  engage  in 
•ctlviUea  which  were  dewgned  to  provide 
meaningful  educational  experiences  for  de- 
prived children.  Educators  are  prone  to  for- 
get that  extreme  differences  exist  in  students, 
and  those  students  coming  from  deprived 
backgrounds  are  especially  ill  equipped  to 
cope  with  traditional  educatloDal  concepts. 

As  we  gained  experience,  we  Identified  new 
areas  which  we  felt  should  be  Incorporated 
Into  our  total  ESEA  project.  However,  we  ex- 
perienced extreme  frustration  In  that  as  we 
Identified  necessary  expansions  of  our  pro- 
grams, our  budgets  were  cut  rather  than  ex- 
panded to  acconunodate  these  new  and  iden- 
tified needs. 

The  obvious  solution,  of  course.  Is  to  pro- 
vide massive  additional  financial  resources. 
However,  if  this  is  an  impossibility,  we  would 
hope  that  certain  procedures  could  be  built 
into  the  funding  which  would  insure  a  larger 
share  going  to  the  urban  areas  where  the  tin- 
rest  and  need  Is  the  greatest. 

3.  Our  budget  allocation  for  the  school 
year  1066-67  was  »3.333.117.B1. 

The  budget  allocation  for  1967-68  was 
•3,363.050.82.  We  could  have  uUllzed  funds 
in  the  amount  of  »&,000,000.00  for  1068-60; 
however,  our  apparent  allocation  was  cut  to 
•3.102.364.66. 

4.  We  are  generally  committed  to  the  con- 
cept that  Federal  assistance  in  education 
ahould  be  categorical  in  nature.  It  Is  our 
fear  that  money  designated  to  supplement 
teachers'  salaries  is  too  broad  a  category  and 
would  be.  In  effect,  generalized  Federal  aid 
which  would  Jeopardize  the  rationale  that 
Federal  money  should  l>e  furnished  to  those 
districts  who  most  need  it.  At  this  point  in 
our  history,  we  are  not  quite  comfortable 
with  the  concept  of  Federal  monies  desig- 
nated to  supplement  teachers'  salaries. 

5.  In  general,  we  feel  that  the  recent  enact- 
ments of  Congress  In  furnishing  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  have 
been  ot  great  value.  A*  we  gain  experience 
we  can  identify  more  programs  which  could 
be  Implemented  if  additional  funds  were 
made  available. 

6.  The  greatest  needs  In  urban  education 
are  in  the  area  of  compensatory  education, 
especially  at  the  primary  level.  We  must  be 
assured  that  the  basic  skills  are  being  learned 
by  students  coming  from  the  deprived  areas. 
Education  should  provide  the  vehicle  for 
these  masses  of  people  to  escape  tbe  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty,  and  the  learning  of  the 
Ixuic  skills  will  be  the  key  to  this  problem. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  problem  of 
bringing  meaningful  guidance  oriented  ex- 
periences to  children  which  will  be  designed 
to  help  them  plan  their  own  future  and  to 
present  them  with  a  series  of  meaningful  al- 
ternatives In  their  life  plan. 

Your  questions  centered  on  the  Hementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  However,  there 
has  been  other  Federal  legislation  which  has 
been  very  Important  In  combating  poverty 
through  preparing  persons  from  deprived 
communities.  We  have  reference  to  the  In- 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
which  we  think  have  allowed  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  community.  Recently,  we  have  found 
guidelines  being  changed  and  new  emphasis 
coming  on  the  scene  which  have  diverted 
funds  which  we  think  have  been  effectively 
utilized  by  our  school  system  in  providing 
educational  experiences  designed  to  allow 
people  to  assume  a  productive  role  in  so- 
ciety. We  wish  that  some  of  these  programs 
could  be  expanded,  or  even  maintained  at 
their  productive  levels,  so  that  this  good  work 
could  t>e  continued.  Enclosed  Is  a  piece  of 
literature  relating  to  these  programs,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  Federal  aid  for  school  building  construc- 
tion In  the  large  cities.  I  recall  with  much 
pleasure  the  privilege  I  had  of  testifying  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 


sentatives, which  you  chaired,  at  which  time 
I  argued  strongly  for  the  need  of  Federal 
funds  to  replace  the  old  unattractive  build- 
ings one  finds  in  the  inner  city  of  our  large 
metropolitan  areas.  I  recall  someone  saying 
that  we  were  well  advised  to  match  the  grant 
provided  the  cities  for  ESEA  programs  with 
funds  for  new  construction.  I  urge  you  t'^ 
give  consideration  again  to  this  matter  or 
Federal  subsidy  for  construction.  Dr.  Sidney 
P.  Marland.  Jr.,  whoee  deputy  I  was  until  In.st 
August  also  felt  strongly  on  this  matter.  He 
had  had  many  conversations  with  John 
Oardner,  Prank  Keppel.  Harold  Howe  II,  and 
Indeed  with  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, at  which  times  he  always  received 
substantial  encouragement  from  all  of  them 
on  the  validity  of  his  argument  for  Feder.U 
support  for  school  buildings. 

My  one  short  visit  with  you  In  your  office  is 
recalled  many  times  by  me  as  an  important 
moment  in  my  life.  The  fact  that  you  had 
seen  fit  to  attend  your  legislative  duties,  even 
though  you  were  recovering  from  a  painful 
accident  to  your  arm,  impressed  me  no  end. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you. 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  J.  McCOKMICK. 

Superintendent. 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools. 

DcAB  Ma.  PnKiNs:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
quest for  my  reaction  to  legislation  affecting 
education. 

My  reactions  and  comments  to  your  ques- 
tions are  as  follows : 

1.  No,  not  enough  of  present  funds  now 
going  to  education  are  specifically  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and  not 
enough  funds  have  been  allocated  to  educa- 
tion. 

2.  I  would  prefer  E.S.E.A.  going  to  the 
district.  I  am  fearful  of  rigid  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  lack  of  Imagination  at  the  state 
level. 

3.  In  our  cose,  a  district  with  1500  stu- 
dents, we  received  a  one-third  cut  in  funds 
this  year  over  last  year.  This  has  caused  us 
to  cut  drastically  our  program  and  to  dis- 
miss personnel. 

4.  I  have  not  given  serious  thought  to  this. 
I  would  think  a  percentage  limit  should  be 
placed  on  the  amount  of  money  that  coulU 
go  to  salaries,  also  no  reduction  In  local  ef- 
fort. 

I  would  strongly  favor  some  provision  so 
we  could  hire  additional  personnel  to  de- 
crease class  load  and  hire  specialty  people, 
etc. 

5.  Title  III.  E.S.E.A..  was  of  great  help  in 
providing  special  services  for  our  rural 
county.  Unfortunately,  this  was  only  for 
three  years. 

The  other  programs  have  been  of  great 
value. 

6.  Our  greatest  needs  are  for: 

(a)  Special  services  such  as:  guidance, 
speech  therapy,  extra  administrative  assist- 
ance especially  In  the  area  of  research,  eval- 
ulatlon,  and  interpretation  of  our  school 
program. 

(b)  If  rural  areas  are  to  retain  people  and 
keep  them  from  piling  up  in  the  cities,  then 
we  must  have  available  many  oU  the  extra 
educational  services  and  help  now  only  avail- 
able In  larger  centers. 

(c)  Kindergarten  and  pre-school  educa- 
tion. 

7.  None. 

In  general,  as  much  as  we  need  educational 
research,  I  can't  see  that  the  regional  labs 
are  doing  much. 

Any  plan  to  return  a  portion  of  Federal 
Tax  to  tbe  states  should  earmark  the  amount 
to  go  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. If  it  Is  put  In  a  lump  sum  I  am  fearful 
that  education  in  Oldahom*  will  fare  poorly. 
Sincerely. 

Okkn  Tkkbiix. 
Supenntef%dent.  Pawhutka.  Okla.,  School 
Diatriot  1-2. 
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still  further  examples  of  the  thorough 
nature  In  which  many  superintendents 
responded  to  the  questloimaire  may  be 
seen  by  reviewing  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions.  A  greater  understanding 
can  be  gained  of  the  scope  and  magni- 
tude of  problems  confronting  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  appreciation  for  the 
effectiveness  of  legislation  which  assists 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
through  a  review  of  the  responses  lo 
questions  1.  3,  5.  and  6.  which  asked: 

1.  Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Government  is 
doing  its  share  in  providing  funds  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education?  If  not,  what  suggestions 
do  you  have? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  under-funded  in 
your  particular  school  district? 

5.  In  general,  have  the  recent  enactments 
of  Congress  furnishing  support  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  been  of 
great,  substantial,  moderate  or  little  value? 

6.  What  are  your  greatest  needs  at  the 
elementary  and  at  the  secondary  level? 

Brooksvllle.  Fls.  (3.144) : 
"1.  The  Federal  Government  Is  Just  begin- 
ning to  do  its  share  to  improve  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Al- 
though much  has  l>een  done,  hopefully  more 
assistance  should  be  given  school  districts 
that  are  attempting  to  change  the  way  teach- 
ers are  working  with  students.  In  other 
words,  emphasis  should  be  placed  off  the 
teacher  because  ■without  changes  in  the 
teaching  personnel  no  amount  of  Improve- 
ment will  take  place. 

"3.  We  could  easily  use  twice  the  money 
we  receive  which  was  approximately  »76,000.- 
00  until  this  year  when  It  was  reduced  by 
$11,000.00. 

"5.  In  our  county,  we  honestly  feel  that 
it  has  been  of  lltUe  or  moderate  help  but 
only  because  our  needs  are  so  great.  To  lose 
federal  funds  now  would  be  to  set  us  back 
years  and  years. 

"6.  As  stated  under  number  one  and  num- 
ber four,  the  greatest  need  today  Is  more  and 
varied  Instructional  personnel,  not  Just  any 
person  that  has  a  college  degree,  but  people 
with    special    talents    that   can    work    with 
groups,  develop  curriculum  materials,  that  do 
not  have  to  depend  on  textbooks  to  the  ex- 
tent they   presently   do,   that  have  positive 
attitudes  toward  accepting  the  best  Ideas  of 
the  new  ones,  that  can  allow  more  student 
Involvement  and  participation  in  the  class- 
room, that  can  allow  more  new  ways  of  work- 
ing with  student*.  In  addition  to  more  class- 
room teachers,  there  Is  a  need  for  personnel 
that  provide  related  services,  such  as  testing 
specialist,     psychologist,     guidance     people, 
therapUts.    nursee,    audio-visual    specialists, 
and  others.  While  some  districts  may  have  all 
of  these,  there  are  some  that  have  none." 
Ardmore,  Pa.  (37,000) : 
"1.  Yes.  our  original  allocations  were  more 
than  adequate.  But.  as  programs  were  being 
developed  and  expanded  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience and  deeper  appreciation  of  needs, 
the    yearly    appropriations    have    decreased. 
This  has  necessiuted  curtailment  or  elimina- 
tion of  some  tested  Innovations,  affecting  the 
morale  of  the  staff  and  depriving  children  of 
some  of  the  benefits. 

"3.  In  the  Ijeglnnlng,  the  allocation  was 
ample,  but  with  our  Title  I  grant  cut  from 
$182,000.00  to  $117,000.00,  drastic  curtail- 
ments In  services  have  been  necessary:  I.e.. 
in  In-servlce  training  of  pre-school  aides, 
psychological  testing  of  pre-school  children, 
pre-school  sununer  session,  hours  of  work 
per  week  for  speech  counselors,  hours  for 
Junior  High  recreaUon-counsellng  program, 
hours  of  work  for  counselors  of  drop-outs, 
elimination  of  summer  adapted  Physical  Ed- 
ucation programs,  staff  of  program  for  ne- 
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glected  children,  and  in  Instructional  mate- 
rials for  all  programs. 

"5.  In  the  particular  districts  served  by 
Main  Line  Pioject  Learning  we  feel  that  the 
programs  have  been  of  great  value.  The 
money  expended  went  for  programs  that  had 
a  very  direct  affect  on  children.  In  general 
the  program  nation-wide  Is  entirely  defensi- 
ble. Some  pruning,  as  would  be  expected,  la 
required. 

"6.  Elementary:  More  funds  to  provide 
more  individualized  and  psychologically 
oriented  programs  for  children  who  are  men- 
tally, emotionally  or  physically  Impaired. 
More  funds  should  be  spent  on  early  diag- 
nosis of  these  disabilities. 

"Secondary:  intensive  guidance  and  coun- 
seling of  socially  alienated  young  people  re- 
sulting in  case  work,  cooperative  work  pro- 
grams, sheltered  work  shops,  family  counsel- 
ing and  coordination  with  the  legal  agencies 
that  handle  the  behavior  of  young  people." 
Plainvllle,  Mass.  (1.280) : 

"1.  Can  do  more.  Money  and  information 
on  successful  projects. 

"3.  1965  $7,424.  We  hired  a  teacher  and 
two  aides  to  work  with  third  and  fourth 
children  with  ability  but  low  achievement. 
Test  results  show  a  tremendous  improvement 
in  most  children's  achievement.  1969  $2,900. 
We  need  $10,000  at  least. 

"5.  Substantial.  The  poor  local  district  can 
really  appreciate  the  gains  from  additional 
funds.  Our  libraries  and  audio-visual  are 
much  Improved. 

"6.  Kindergarten,  social  services,  audlo- 
vlsuals,  teachers  of  un-average  pupils. 
(Dyslexia,  emotionally  disturbed,  gifted, 
etc.)" 

Glenburn,  N.  Dak.  (364)  : 
"1.  The  local  school  districts  have  about 
reached  the  maximum  as  to  the  amount  we 
can  provide  for  education  and  the  state  and 
Federal  government  will  have  to  help  a  lot 
more  in  the  future  to  maintain  only  our 
present  standards  and  program. 

"3.  We  have  had  three  teachers  hired  un- 
der Title  I  and  because  of  the  cuts  we  have 
received  the  district  U  paying  the  entire 
salary  of  $5,600.00. 

"5.  To  us  it  has  been  of  great  value.  We 
have  hired  three  additional  teachers  and  we 
have  been  able  to  take  the  slow  learners  out 
of  the  regular  classroom  for  at  least  a  one- 
half  day.  Our  groups  have  been  about  ten  or 
less  and  the  test  scores  and  other  results 
have  shown  great  gains  for  many  students. 
"6.  Additional  money  for  the  additional 
teachers  and  supplies  for  these  slower  chil- 
dren. We  could  also  use  additional  adequate 
classrooms  for  these  students." 
St.  Jacob.  111.  (1,896): 

"1.  The  Federal  Goveriunent,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  not  doing  Its  share  In  providing  funds 
for  education — why? 

"A.  Largest  portion  of  our  taxes  go  to  fed- 
eral government,  with  small  return  to  local 
taxing  bodies. 

"B.  After  tax  bite  of  federal  government, 
resistance  to  all  local  taxes  are  indeed  strong, 
which  hinders  local  effort. 
"Suggestion — 

"1.  More  categorical  aid  to  qualifying  dis- 
tricts. 

"2.  More  money  to  state  agency  for  dis- 
tribution to  local  agencies,  based  on  local 
needs. 

'■3A.  Title  I.  ESEA  Is  underfunded  by  at 
least  50  "/r  or  more  in  our  district,  as  we 
cannot  reach  children  older  than  9  years  of 
age.  We  think  our  program  should  be  made 
available  to  boys  and  girls  who  need  help  as 
long  as  they  are  enrolled  In  our  schools. 

"B.  Title  II  Is  good,  if  kept  equal  to  1967- 
68  quotas, 

"C.  Title  III  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  a  program  for  innovations  and  should  not 
be  confined  to  state  guidelines,  also,  this 
program  should  be  allowed  to  continue  more 
than  3  years— U  It  Is  doing  what  It  was  in- 


tended to  do,  otherwise.  If  It  Is  successful. 
Title  III  monies  are  not  now  adequate,  but 
should  be  increased  drastically. 

"5.  Federal  help  to  education  has  been  of 
great  help  to  our  educational  program.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  better  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing, provided  us  with  much  needed  materials 
and  equipment,  and  has  provided  us  with 
professional  corrective  help  for  those  chil- 
dren needing  It. 

•6A.  More  professional  help  for  corrective 
and  remedial  classes. 

"B.  More  professional  help  for  Innovative 
programs  in  corrective  physical  education 
programs. 

"C.  More  funds  for  hardware  and  educa- 
tional materials  to  be  used  within  our  class- 
rooms. 

"D.  More  help  in  providing  adequate  hous- 
ing facilities. 

"E.  Federal  aid  should  be  forthcoming  in 
helping  cope  with  our  special  education 
problems." 

Sheridan,  Colo.  (2.250): 
"(1)   The  Federal  Government  share  Is  In- 
adequate. It  should — 

"1.  Continue  815  and  874  without  federal 
conflict  each  year. 

"2.  Increase  categorical  aid  (for  guidance, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  social  and  cul- 
turally deprived). 

"3.  Adequately  fund  existing  programs. 
"4.  Build  programs  that  take  into  consid- 
eration cost  of  living  and  appropriate  enough 
money  to  meet  Increased  needs. 

"5.  Assist  with  capital  construction  when 
needed. 

"6.  Provide  general  aid. 
"7.  Reduce^xcesslve  paper  work. 
"(3)   Our  surveys  would  Indicate  that  we 
are  receiving  funds  for  less  than  Vi  ot  the 
students  eligible.  The  first  year  we  received 
$238.95  per  eligible  student,  this  year  $134.88. 
"(5)   The  value  of  federal  support  over  .ill 
has   been  moderate.   In  certain  areas  or   in 
some    schools    when    maximum    funds    have 
been   expended   the   support  has   been   sub- 
stantial. 

"(6)  Elementary  level.  These  needs  I  see 
are  expanded  programs,  special  education, 
especially  emotionally  disturbed.  A  complete 
new  approach  to  the  soclally-economlcally- 
culturally  deprived  educational  program.';. 
Improved  libraries,  capital  construction, 
equipment  and  suppUes,  money  for  school 
districts,  follow  through  of  Head  Start  and 
reduced  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

"Secondary  needs.  Technical  and  vocn- 
tlonal  programs.  Gear  employment  needs  of 
society  to  student  programs.  Expanded  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  to  help  stu- 
dents on  an  Individual  basis,  expanded  pro- 
grams for  students  with  below  average  abil- 
ity, expanded  special  education,  expanded 
programs  for  dropouts  and  expanded  pro- 
grams for  social-cultural  deprived." 
Belmont,  Mass.  (644) : 

"1  Certainly  the  present  level  of  support 
shotUd  not  be  diminished.  It  would  seem 
that  further  expansion  would  be  needed  in 
the  future.  Concerning  the  output  by  the 
federal  government  In  other  areas,  it  would 
seem  education  has  as  yet  to  receive  atten- 
tion m  proper  perspective. 

"3.  It  would  seem  that  Title  II  library 
money  should  not  be  diminished  or  cut  In 
half  as  Is  evidently  being  proposed.  Also 
Title  III  'Innovative'  money  seems  to  be  at 
a  premlimi.  Title  VI  money  having  to  do  with 
special  education  for  pupils  with  varying 
dlfficulUes  probably  should  be  the  title  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  extended  interest.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  Title  V  which  has  to  do  with  In- 
novative programs  for  subsidiary  personnel 
or  for  so-called  para-professlon  and  needs 
innovative  support  as  well  as  continued  sub- 
sidy. 

"5.  Great. 

"6  Monies  for  pioneering  innovative  pro- 
grams, for  vocational-technical,  and  for  spe- 
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el»l  programa  for  children  with  mental,  emo- 
ttonal.  and  learning  dllBculUe*  " 

Roehell*  Park.  N  J.  (8M)  : 

"1.  No.  Recent  reductlona  In  allowances 
for  E8SA  and  NDKA  have  brought  the  pro- 
grama  to  a  point  where  the  Federal  funds 
are  barely  worth  the  time  and  effort  Involved 
in  applying. 

"3.  Present  funds  under  ESEA  are  Insuf- 
flclent  to  allow  for  supplementary  teachers. 

"5  The  benefit  of  Federal  legislation  has 
been  the  various  attempts  at  new  programs 
and  the  ability  to  purchase  new  materials 
(library  books,  projectors,  nimstrlpsi  Our 
district  Initiated  a  remedial  reading  program 
which  hopefully  will  be  continued  without 
Federal  funds 

"6.  Additional  assistance  needed  (through 
NDSA  at  the  elementary  level  for:  foreign 
language,  science  equipment,  audio-visual 
equipment:  (through  ISEA)  library  materi- 
als. We  have  received  no  NDBA  funds.  We 
have  had  KSEA.  Title  II  funds  cut  by  ^. 
ESEA.  Title  I  has  been  cut  by  40'';-  or  more. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  Ubles  show 
the  total  number  of  responses  indicating 
greatest  needs  In  four  main  categories: 
First,  personnel;  second,  programs  and 
services  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped children  curriculum  development 
.  and.  ..research;  third,  facilities;  and 
.  fourth,  supplies — by  SUte.  region,  and 
sl2e  of  school  district.  Because  there  was 
frequently  more  than  one  ■need"  listed 
by  superintendents,  main  categories  and 
subcategories  were  esUblished  for  re- 
cording purposes  Each  of  the  following 
tables  is  for  a  main  category  and  may 
contain  more  than  one  response  from 
each  superintendent. 

QuesUon.    What   are    your   greatest    needs 
at  the  elementary  and  at  the  secondary  level? 

Number  of  responsea  by  State  and  region 
indicating  further  assistance  is  needed  in 
the  areas  of  research,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped 

Number 

New  England igg 


dumber  o/  respontes  by  State  and  region 
indicating  further  assistance  is  needed  in 
the  areas  of  research,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged   and    handicapped— CoBtlBxied 


Fehnmry  18,  1969 


Sou the 


Number 
IW 


Number  of  responses  by  State  and  region 
indicating  further  assistance  U  needed  m 
the  areas  of  research,  curriculum  develop, 
ment.  and  special  programs  for  the  difi- 
advantaged   and   handicapped — Continued 

„     .       „  Number 

Rocky    Mounuin.. ^ 


Alabama   

Arkansas 

Florida ... 

Georgia   

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Mississippi    

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee   

Virginia 

West    Virginia.. 


18 

SI 

8 

8 

9 

8 
13 
14 

S 
19 
30 

3 


Colorado 
Idaho  ... 
Montana 
Utah    ... 
Wyoming 


Par  Weat. 


Southwest    319 


Alaska   

California  .. 

Nevada    

Oregon 

Washington 


29 

17 
37 

6 
7 

288 

4 

209 

7 

29 


Arizona  . . . . 
New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma  .. 
Texas    


15 

15 

00 

117 


Toui.  United  States 1,929 


NUMBIR  Of  RCSPOHStS  BY  RCGION  AND  Sl/t  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  INDICATING  FURTHER  ASSISTANCE  IS  NEEDED  IN 
THE  AREAS  OF  RESEARCH.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  AND 
HANDICAPPED 


Rtfioa 

TsM 

Uatfer 

1.00010 
4.MI 

S.000te 

Mjm 

3S.00Ole 

looiom 

NewEnilmtf                    .    . 
>»U**it             .    .. 
GrMtLikn        

IN 
313 
3M 
3M 
l« 
2IC 
N 
2tt 

IS 
43 

97 
I7> 
H 

n 

St 

47 

CI 
ISI 
217 
III 

•i 
103 
2S 

lie 

42 

107 
72 
21 
CO 
14 
11 
92 

1 
13 

u 

1 

Ptotnj     . 
SouHwasl. 

1 
II 

Rocky  Mo«Bt»ia...„ 

F»r  ttnt              

(I 
11 

UartsdSMst 

l.M 

in 

173 

4lt 

SI 

7 

Number  of  responses  by  State  and  region 
indicating  problems  associated  with  fund- 
ing 

Number 
Hew  England no 


Number  of  responses  by  State  and  region 
indicating  problems  associated  urith  fund- 
ing— Continued 

Number 
Southeast 190 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Maasacliusnta  .. 
New   Hampshlw- 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont    


ai 

39 

I 

14 
U 


Connecticut 


chuaMts  .. 
New   Hampahlr*. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont   


Mldettst   313     Mideast 


12 
15 
40 
21 
10 
12 

283 


Delaware 

Maryland    ... 
New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


• 
9 

T7 
126 

90 


Delaware 4 

Maryland "  3 

New  jOTMy . . 59 

New  Tork 93 

Pennsylvania "  104 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. - 


11 
37 

3 
42 
26 

4 
14 
14 

9 

7 
23 

3 


Southwest 150 


Great  Lakes. 


S0O     Great  Lakes. 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma  .. 
Texas  


UUnoU  ... 
Indiana  .. 
Michigan  . 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


80 
7S 
50 

91 
98 


Ullnota 1S4 

Indiana 53 

Michigan  ......I III"  100 

Ohio . , 79 

Wisconsin .. 78 


Rocky   Mountain. 


Plains 


Iowa 


390    Plains 


Colorado 

Idaho  

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 


8 
12 
37 
96 

88 


Mlnnsaota 

Missouri    

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


55 

49 

99 


15 
14 


Far  West. 


Iowa 


24 

11 
36 
10 

7 

240 


Minnesota 

Missouri    

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


5« 

lis 

« 
84 

87 

8a 


Alaska 3 

CaUfomla lllll"  142 

Nevada 1111111  6 

Oregon -IIIZIII  43 

Was.hlngton .__. ""  44 

Total.  United  States 1.897 
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NUMBER  OF  RESPONStS  BY  RBitON  AND  SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  INDICATING  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH 

FUNDING 


Tetil 


Usder 
1,000 


1,000  to 
4.999 


5,000  to 
34,999 


35,000  to 
99,999 


100.000 


Mideisi 

deal  Lakes. 

Plains i-... 

Sout*)«stl 

SoultiwttI 

Rocky  Mosslaia. 

Fat  West 

United  States.... 


119 

23 

65 

21 

1   

2S2 

39 

160 

62 

1 

0 

44« 

118 

282 

46 

2 

0 

406 

240 

124 

38 

3 

1 

l«t 

30 

111 

45 

7 

0 

ISO 

78 

62 

9 

1 

0 

n 

53 

26 

8 

1   

240 

86 

86 

61 

6 

1 

1.897 

667 

916 

290 

22 

2 

Number  of  responses  by  State  and  region 
indicating  "personnel" 

NuTnber 
New  EIngland » 111 


Connectlrat 

Maine 

Maasachuaetta  .- 
New  Hampehlre. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


23 

21 
S3 
16 
10 
0 


Mideast 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New  Jersey  _ 
New  York  ... 
Pennsylvania 


275 


15 
12 
00 
74 
114 


Great  Lakea 


454 


IlUnoU    .. 

Indiana 

tClcblgan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


137 
36 
90 

122 
69 


Plains 


Iowa ... 

Kansas _. 

Minnesota 

Ml.ssourl    

Nebraaka 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 


577 


85 

105 

112 

149 

34 

42 

50 


Number   of  responses    by   State   and   region 
indicating  "personnel" — Continued 

Number 

Southeast 477 

Alabama 54 

Arkansas 79 

Florida    26 

Georgia 54 

Kentucky 52 

Louisiana   11 

Mississippi   34 

North  Carolina 48 

South  Carolina 25 

Tennessee 47 

Virginia 31 

West  Virginia 16 

Southwest    304 

Arizona 30 

New  Mexico 26 

Oklahoma 63 

Texas . 185 

Rocky  Mountain • 148 

Colorado 35 

Idaho 27 

Montana 46 

Utah 14 

Wyoming   26 

Far  West 311 

Alaska 6 

California 216 

Nevada    7 

Oregon 33 

Washington 49 

Total,  United  States 2.657 


NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES  BY  REGION  AND  SIZE  OF  ENROLLMENT  INDICATING  "PERSONNEL" 


New  England 

MidMSt _. 

Cieat  Lakes 

Plains 

Souttieast J. 

Soutliwert 

Rocky  Meuntsia 

Far  West 

United  Statss 


Under 

1,000  to 

5,00010 

35,000  to 

Total 

1.000 

4,999 

34,999 

99,999 

111 

14 

70 

27 

0 

275 

51 

114 

108 

2 

454 

148 

229 

71 

1 

577 

338 

200 

31 

7 

477 

51 

236 

155 

24 

304 

152 

118 

29 

5 

148 

81 

48 

19 

0 

311 

94 

118 

82 

16 

2.657 

929 

1.133 

531 

55 

100.000 


NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES  BY  REGION  AND  SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  INDICATING  "FACILITIES" 


Total 


New  Enflantf J. 

Mideast I 

Great  Ukos I 

Plains 4. 

Southeut 

Southwest 

R«k»  Moontain 

far  West 

ToUI.  United  Sistat 


71 
116 
2«7 
257 
276 
124 

Gt 
117 


Under 

1.000  to 

5.000  to 

35.000  to 

1,000 

4,999 

34,999 

99.999 

8 

44 

11 

1  . 

37 

87 

42 

0 

71 

163 

29 

0 

145 

41 

17 

31 

135 

97 

11 

48 

60 

14 

39 

21 

5 

30 

46 

35 

100,000 


1.J44 


409 


647 


257 


22 


Number  of  responses  by   State  and  region 
indicating  " faeilities^' 

Number 

New  England 71 

Connecticut 11 

Maine    12 

Massachusetta 27 

New    Hampshire 9 

Rhode    Island 6 

Vermont   6 

Mideast   166 

Delaware 2 

Maryland    3 

New    Jersey 48 

New  York 1 48 

Pennsylvania 65 

Great  Lakes 267 

Illinois    76 

Indiana 37 

Michigan    - 42 

Ohio 58 

Wisconsin 54 

Plains    257 

Iowa 49 

Kansas    40 

Minnesota    57 

Missouri    52 

Nebraska 20 

North  Dakota 13 

South  Dakota 26 

Southeast 276 

Alabama   34 

Arkansas 52 

Florida    13 

Georgia   20 

Kentucky   46 

Louisiana    6 

Mississippi   17 

North  Carolina 18 

South    Carolina 10 

Tennessee 24 

Virginia 20 

West  Virginia 14 

Southwest    124 

Arizona   19 

New  Mexico 16 

Oklahoma 33 

Texas 58 

Rocky  Mountain 66 

Colorado 23 

Idaho 10 

Montana 17 

Utah    9 

Wyoming . 7 

Par    West .^ 117 

Alaska   3 

California 83 

Nevada 1 

Oregon    14 

Washington ■ 16 

Total  United  States 1,344 

fi'uvibcr  of   responses   by   State   and    region 
iTuJicating  "supplies" 

Number 

New    England 49 

Connecticut     7 

Maine    8 

Massachusetts     17 

New   Hampshire 3 

Rhode    Island 9 

Vermont   5 
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Number  of  respotuea   by   State  and   region 
indicating  "ruppU**" — Continued 

Number 

Mideast     r---  IM 

Delaware    .. 3 

MaiTland   0 

New    Jersey 33 

New    York 63 

Pennsylvanl*    4S 

Great    Lf.kea... - 313 

niinoU    53 

Indiana    31 

Michigan    37 

Ohio    6« 

WUconsln     46 

Plains    IM 

Iowa   *  41 

Kansas - - 39 

Mlnneeot*    38 

Missouri    38 

Nebraska    31 

North  DakoU 7 

South    Dakota IS 

Southeast - 387 

Alabama     30 

A^f&nsas    39 

Florida    11 

Georgia 14 

Kentucky    . 14 

Louisiana     4 


Number  of  resjionsei   by   State   and  region 
indiiMting   'avppHeB" — Continued 

Number 
Southeast — CX>ntlnued 


Mississippi    34 

North     Carolina 9 

South    Carolina 5 

Tennessee    ..... 19 

Virginia    ..- 13 

West  Virginia 136 

Southwest    -- 189 

Arizona     8 

New  Mexico.. 39 

Oklahoma    70 

Texas     - 73 

Rocky  Mountain 61 

Colorado 13 

Idaho    13 

Montana    20 

Utah    7 

Wyoming    ......... 8 

Par   West 103 

Alaska  3 

California .-  66 

Nevada   3 

Oregon    14 

Washington 17 

Total.  United  States. 1,388 


NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES  BY  REGION  AND  SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  INDICATING  "SUPPtlES" 


N«w  England.... 

Midust 

Gteal  LahM..... 

Plairw 

SouthaaM 

Southwest  

Rocky  Mouniaia.. 

FarWiif 

Unitad  suits 


In  summary.  Mi.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponses to  question  6  of  the  committee 
questionnaire  demonstrates  emphatically 
the  scope  and  diversity  of  needs  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  level. 
The  tabulations  indicate  the  broad  reach 
of  the  many  pressing  demands.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  responses  to  the  question 
and  to  the  other  questions  which  have 
been  discussed  in  previous  reports  under- 
score the  necessity  for  continued  and  In- 
creased Federal  aid  to  education  and  the 
programs  carried  on  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Much 
has  been  accomplished — but  clearly 
much  more  is  needed.  To  meet  the  chal- 
lenge will  require  not  only  continued,  but 
Increased  attention  and  support  from  all 
levels — local.  State,  and  Federal. 

Very  shortly.  I  will  share  additional  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire  with  my 
colleagues. 


Uadsr 

1.00010 

5.000  10 

3S.000IO 

Total 

1,000 

4,9n 

34,99) 

99.990 

100.000 

4i 

N 

21 

10 

m 

27 

70 

34 

1 

212 

57 

'  124 

2S 

3 

'  W 

131 

M 

12 

0 

'    ITS 

2t 

IS 

SI 

13 

0 

a 

4 

4t 

2 

0 

24 

« 

» 

1 

0 

IM 

31 

41 

2S 

2 

1,013 

M 

m 

175 

20 

7 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  M.  MACEO  NANCE, 
JR.,  AT  COMMISSIONING  OF  PO- 
LARIS SUBMARINE  U.S.S.  "SEA 
DEVIL" 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  M.  Maceo 
Nance,  Jr..  president  of  South  Carolina 
State  College  in  Orangeburg,  delivered 
an  outstanding  address  when  the  U.S.S. 
Sea  Devil  was  commissioned  at  Newport 
News.  Va..  on  January  30.  1969.  In  South 
Carolina,  we  are  proud  of  Dr.  Nance  as  a 
dynamic  educator  and  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  of  South 
Carolina  State  College,  whose  graduates 
have  been  a  positive  force  in  uplifting  our 
State  and  Nation.  We  are  proud  that  our 
distinguished,  able,  and  honored  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Robert  N.  C.  Ndc,  Is  a  graduate 
of  South  Carolina  State  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  our  country,  the 
superb  and  timely  address  of  Dr.  Nance, 
which  follows: 

Address  by  Dr.  Nancc 

Commander  Currier.  Officers  and  Men  of 
Sea  Devil  II.  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen:  We  are  proud  and  pleased  to 
be  here  today  to  participate  In  these  conunls- 
slonlng  ceremonies.  First  we  are  proud  be- 
cause we  come  from  a  State  very  active  In 
our  national  defense — particularly  from  a 
naval  point  of  view  In  that  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  Charleston  Naval  Base.  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina,  and  Its  Supply  Depot 


have  long  played  a  key  role  In  our  national 
defense  and  Charleston  Itself  a  key  role  since 
the  Revolutionary  War.  We  are  very  proud  of 
and  pleased  with  our  role  as  home  base  (or 
the  fleet  of  Polaris  Submarines,  and  the  sup- 
port which  the  Naval  Supply  Depot  lends  lo 
our  fleet  all  over  the  world.  Second,  please 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  as  a  son  of  the  Navy.  As  a  veteran  of  the 
Navy,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  state 
before  our  mates  and  before  the  public  that 
we  cherish  our  association  with  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  finest  of  our  military  organi- 
zations. 

The  commissioning  of  this  submarine 
today  adds  another  Important  link  to  our 
country's  arsenal  for  freedom,  for  in  all  the 
debates  which  have  taken  place  over  the 
centuries  there  has  never  been  disagreement, 
or  at  least  disagreement  that  history  and 
facts  did  not  substantiate  the  Navy's  long 
standing  ()08ltlon  that  control  of  the  seas 
was  important  to  the  defense  of  this  nation 
and  in  fact  to  any  nation.  In  order  to  main- 
tain this  p>osltlon  of  strength  for  the  present 
and  long-term  interest,  this  country  must 
remain  alert  to  the  changing  requirements 
Sea  Devil  (SSN664)  is  evidence  of  this  kind 
of  alertness.  The  world  changes  fast  these 
days,  and  the  state  of  our  naval  arts  perhaps 
one  of  the  fastest.  We  should  all  be  forever 
mindful  for  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  among 
the  Important  factors  in  our  naval  defenses 
at  the  end  of  the  next  decade  will  be  some 
which  few  people  are  seriously  concerned 
with  today.  Tet  our  ability  to  safeguard  the 
peace  and  the  defense  of  our  country  Is  going 
to  depend  in  large  measure  on  our  ability  to 
keep  peace  NOW  with  the  realities  of  defense 
as  they  change  over  the  years.  Sea  Devil  II 
and  its  counterparts  represent  the  "now"  in 
our  national  defense  and  I  submit  to  you 
they  are  a  very  strong  deterrent. 

It  was  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  lo 
read  earlier  this  month  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Honoroable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  had  introduced  legislation  to 
start  a  program  for  a  new  U.S.  Navy.  His  plan. 
as  you  certainly  read,  calls  for  authorization 
of  approximately  $3.8  billion  for  construc- 
tion of  Navy  ships  in  fiscal  1970.  This  is 
roughly  three  times  as  much  as  was  allocated 
for  1069! 

"Only  with  a  new  program  can  we  begin 
to  have  a  Navy  with  adequate  modern  equip- 
ment," Cong^ressman  Rivers  stated. 

"Since  the  Navy  must  have  ships  able  to 
go  into  any  part  of  any  ocean  on  a  moment's 
notice,  the  necessity  of  having  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  our  Navy  is  greater  than  ever 
before."  he  emphasized. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  three  nuclear 
powered  attack  submarines  similar  to  the 
Sea  Devil  are  among  the  19  new  war  ships 
proposed. 

To  those  in  our  country  who  express  deep 
concern  for  the  amount  of  funds  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  our  country,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  to  keep  them  mindful  of  this: 
We  must  have  the  type  of  military  power  or 
such  a  preparedness  so  that  the  President  o! 
our  great  country  can  apply  the  measure  and 
the  kind  of  force  appropriate  to  any  provoca- 
tion. This  Is  vitally  necessary  in  order  that 
he  may  use  force,  when  Justified,  with  some 
confidence  that  history  will  Judge  his  actions 
as  serving  the  best  Interest  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  world,  and  not  merely  as  a  weapon  for 
massive  mutual  destruction.  Thus  one  fun- 
damental prerequisite  will  be  that  our  naval 
power  must  always  provide  a  vast  variety  of 
capabilities  suitable  for  dealing  with  a  broad 
range  of  constituencies.  Our  naval  power 
must  not  only  serve  to  deter  those  who  would 
misuse  the  seas  and  misjudge  our  motives, 
but  also.  If  deterrents  fall,  serve  to  defend. 

rhe  bonus  we  get  from  such  fine  war  ves- 
sels, like  the  one  we  are  commissioning  to- 
day,   is   that   as   they   patrol   the   high   seas 
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which  belong  to  all  of  us,  we  do  not  risk 
the  political  confrontations  Inherent  in  the 
stationing  of  ground  troops  and  air  units  on 
foreign  soil.  A  second  bonus  would  be  that 
they  allow  us  to  malnteln  our  own  state  of 
readiness  and  balance  without  interference 
bv  outsiders.  This  nuclear  type  submarine 
Sea  Devil  (8SN664)  represents  this  kind  of 
bal.ince  In  our  naval  power.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  ever  have  naval  personnel  without 
the  modern  equipment  and  technology  to  do 
the  Job  which  needs  to  be  done. 

As  we  speak  of  "technology"  one's  mind 
has  to  turn  to  the  builders  of  this  most  mod- 
ern of  our  attack  submarines,  for  without 
the  knowledge  and  ability  of  this  very  fine 
old  shipbuilding  and  drydock  company  such 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  has  had  an  outstanding  reputa- 
tion of  building  fine  ships  for  the  Navy.  I 
understand  that  this  yard  has  built  about 
one  third  of  our  nuclear  submarines.  The 
performance  of  these  submarines  Is  truly  a 
testimony    to   this    very   fine   organization's 

workmanship.  

The  Contract  for  Sea  Devil  (SSN664)  was 
awarded  to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilders 
on  May  28.  1964  as  part  of  a  three-ship  order 
amounting  to  $83,850,000.  Sea  Devil  Is  the 
last  of  the  three.  This,  we  think.  Is  further 
evidence  of  the  Navy's  confidence  in  the 
workmanship  and  abilities  of  this  yard,  for 
it  Is  through  the  cooperation  and  dedication 
of  industry  working  with  government  which 
have  made  this  nation  strong  and  will  keep 
it  strong. 

As  one  who  is  working  with  our  youth,  we 
would  only  hope  and  pray  that  we  are  doing 
our  part  to  continue  to  supply  companies 
such  as  this  with  the  personnel  and  know- 
how  needed  to  carry  on  this  fine  work. 

In  our  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  traditions 
that  the  Navy  has  is  to  continue  to  keep 
alive  the  names  of  Its  fighting  ships  for  all 
of  them  have  a  glorious  past  which  should 
forever  be  a  part  of  our  continuing  naval 
history.  As  families  and  Industry  strive  to 
preserve  their  names  for  posterity,  so  does 
the  Navy  strive  to  preserve  the  names  of  her 
ships  The  U.S.S.  Sea  Devil  (SSN664)  is  the 
second  ship  of  the  fieet  to  bear  the  name  of 
a  giant  ray  fish  noted  for  tremendous  swim- 
ming power  and  great  endurance. 

She  Is  named  in  conunemoratlon  of  Sub- 
marine Sea  Devil  (SS400) .  It  has  been  said 
that  the  past  Is  only  Important  In  that  It 
points  up  the  needs  of  the  future.  In  this 
Instance  we  think  it  appropriate  to  mention 
the  past  P.8  it  relates  to  Sea  Devil  (SS400), 
in  that  It  was  a  glorious  past  and  certainly 
will  serve  as  a  motivating  force  for  the 
pride  that  we  share  today  in  Sea  Devil  II. 
Our  first  Sea  Devil  was  built  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire  find  her  keel  was  laid  November 
1943.  She  was  launched  28  February  1944. 
and  was  commtesloned  In  the  Portsmouth 
Yard  24  May  1944  with  Commander  Ralph 
E.  Styles  In  command.  During  World  War  II 
she  served  with  distinction,  having  made  five 
war  patrols  and  being  responsible  for  the 
sinking  of  a  total  29,519  tons  of  Japanese 
ships.  During  her  glorious  career  she  won 
five  battle  stara  as  well  as  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation. 

Alter  the  war,  Sea  Devil  (SS400)  was  de- 
(ommissloned  and  recommlssioned  from 
1951  to  1954  and  from  1957  to  1964.  during 
which  periods  she  engaged  In  training  In  the 
Far  East  and  oB  our  west  coast.  To  round 
out  a  most  noteworthy  career.  In  1963  she 
participated  In  exercises  In  conjunction  with 
naval  units  of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea, 
Nationalist  China  and  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines.  She  was  decommissioned  for  the 
last  time  17  February  1964  when  she  was 
sunk  as  a  target 


The  keel  of  Sea  Devil  II  was  laid  on  April 
12,  1966  and  launched  October  5,  1967.  She  Is 
one  of  twenty-four  vessels  authorized  by  the 
Navy  m  the  sturgeon  class  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines.  These  ships  are  290  feet  long  and 
have  a  surface  displacement  of  4,140  tons. 
The  new  Sea  DetHl  Is  equipped  with  the  lat- 
est navigation  and  electronic  systems,  a  com- 
puter-controlled weapons  system  which  en- 
ables her  to  detect  and  attack  targets  at  var- 
ious distances.  The  characteristics  combined 
with  her  ability  to  operate  at  high  speeds  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  the  environmental 
Independence  provided  of  nuclear  propulsion, 
make  a  powerful  weapon  against  surface 
ships  and  submarines  alike. 

SCO  Devil  II  joins  a  group  of  attack  type 
submarines  making  a  total  of  thirty-eight. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  also  have  forty-one 
Polaris  Submarines,  making  a  total  of  sev- 
enty-nine nuclear  submarines  in  operation. 
Thus  Sea  Devil  II  becomes  a  part  of  a  very 
potent  submarine  attack  force  which  num- 
bers approximately  one-haif  of  what  Con- 
gress has  presently  authomed.  I  think  It  is 
worthy  to  note  that  Sea  Devil  II's  trial  runs 
were  under  the  direction  of  Vice  Admiral 
Hyman  O.  Rlckover,  who  is  considered  to  be 
the  father  of  our  nuclear  submarines.  Suffice 
It  to  say.  Sea  Devil  II  well  represents  its 
namesake— the  powerful  giant  ray  fish  com- 
monly known  as  "sea  devil'  and  which  Is  also 
known  as  the  king  of  Its  species. 

Needless  to  say,  the  US  Navy  has  made 
tremendous  strides  since  Its  first  submarine. 
The  U  S.S.  Holland.  From  1900  to  January 
1969  I  think  we  can  truthfully  say  we  have 
made  the  Herculean  step.  It  is  highly  pos- 
sible that  the  type  of  attack  submarine  that 
we  commission  today  was  not  dreamed  of 
when  the  Holland  was  commissioned.  It  is  of 
remarkable  credit  to  this  country  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  Navy,  to  have  had  the  kind  of 
confidence  that  the  Navy  has  had  In  the 
development  of  this  so-called  "new  craft"  or 
"new  vessel"  as  was  the  case  of  the  Holland. 
This  is  Just  another  example  of  industry  and 
government  working  cooperatively  to  meet 
common  needs. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
first  development  of  the  submarine  in  the 
1800s,  it  was  thought  by  England  that  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  if  It  were 
adopted  In  that  her  enemies  would  copy  It. 
But  such  is  the  challenge  today— to  keep  not 
only  abreast  of  the  enemy  but  ahead.  Again 
Sea  Devil  II  represents  this  "ahead"  in  her 
cl&ss  * 

In  a  world  which  is  beset  with  problems, 
and  indeed  in  a  country  which  is  confronted 
with  dealing  with  problems  of  a  magnitude 
never  witnessed  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  as  we  prepare  ourselves  here  today 
to  defend  this  country  from  the  outside,  we 
must  be  forever  cognizant  of  the  presence  of 
those  who  would  attempt  to  destroy  us  from 
within.  And,  as  you  men  of  the  Navy,  indeed 
of  Sea  Devil  II  prepare  to  do  your  part,  please 
be  assured  that  we  shall  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  do  our  part.  Again  I  refer  to  those 
of  us  in  rolls  of  leadership  related  directly 
to  the  preparing  and  educating  of  our  youth 
and   the   responsibilities   which   we  have   to 
restore  in  the  minds  of  our  youth  faith  in 
our  nation.  We  must  have  them  believe,  as 
you  and  I  were  taught  and  as  I  still  believe, 
that  our  great  nation  was  forged  In  a  fur- 
nace of  faith— a  faith  that  free  men  will  pre- 
vail no  matter  what  the  struggle.  We  must 
dispel  the  Idea  that  we  are  a  nation  robbed 
of  reason  and  rationality  by  riots  and  rage 
sweeping    through    every    American   city    or 
some  sort  of  uncontrollable  civic  Insanity.  We 
must  convince  our  young  people  that  break- 
ing down  of  law  and  order  does  not  establish 
that  our  entire  nation  has  lost  its  way  in  a 
tangled   Jungle  of  emotion   and   extremism. 
We  must  have  them  believe  that  the  foment 
and  difficulties  over  these  Issues  In  our  coun- 


try today  are  not  the  sign  of  failure.  They 
are  not  a  sign  that  our  national  fabric  is 
being  ripped  apart.  They  are  a  sign  that  Ir- 
rational inequalities  can  not  be  suppressed. 
They  are  a  sign  that  we  must  face  the  chal- 
lenges and  eliminate  injustices  that  con- 
demn some  citizens  to  an  environment  that 
breeds  despair  and  violence.  These  are  some 
of  our  challenges  as  you  do  your  part  we 
wish  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  be  forever 
striving  to  do  ours.  We  must  carefully  ex- 
plain to  our  youth  and  Indeed  to  some  people 
in  thlr,  country,  that  many  of  the  problems 
which  we  see  today  are  not  really  new;  In 
fact,  they  are  not  the  problems  of  America 
alone,  they  are  problems  which  exist 
throughout  the  world.  "When  dead  they 
have  seen  the  end  of  war."  I  didn't  say  that 
first;  Aristotle  did. 

bo,  what  is  our  reRponsiblllty?  As  I  see  it. 
it  Is  developing  strong-hearted,  resoxtrceful 
men  who.  like  yourselves,  are  willing  to  up- 
hold and  strengthen  our  Republic  and  a 
responsibility  to  show  all  concerned  that  this 
is  a  Republic  which  works  and  a  kind  of 
Republic  which  we  all  can  look  forward  to 
in  the  future  with  confidence,  courage,  hope 
and  spiritual  strength  so  that  you  officers 
and  men  of  this  ship  will  know  what  you  are 
working  for  and  what  you  believe  in  Is  not 

lost.  ,  .    , 

■nie  Atomic  Age  In  itself  Is  truly  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  today 
and  certainly  a  great  challenge  to  our  Navy 
men  whose  branch  of  service  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  technical  of  all  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  officers  and  enlisted  men  chosen  to 
serve  on  this  mighty  vessel  I  am  certain  are 
among  the  finest  that  the  country,  and  in- 
deed the  Navy,  have  to  offer.  One  has  only 
to  read  the  background  of  your  commander. 
Commander  Currier,  to  erase  any  doubt  that 
the  responsibility  of  leadership  of  Sea  Den! 
II  is  in  good  hands,  for  his  training  and 
experience  will  serve  him  well  in  this  com- 
mand. And,  we  would  say,  without  reserva- 
tion, not  having  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  biographical  sketches  of  the  other  men 
who  will  serve  on  this  vessel,  they  too  are 
as  equally  prepared  to  serve  her  well. 

So,  as  Sea  Devil  II  Is  commissioned  today, 
I  am  confident  with  all  of  us  working  to- 
gether—you providing  another  link  lor  the 
defense  of  our  country  and  freedom  from 
without  and  we  providing  a  link  of  strength 
and  faith  from  within— the  dedication  which 
we  pledge  will  always  prevail  and.  with  all 
your  preparedness  for  combat,  your  very 
presence  will  guarantee  smooth  seas  in  a 
troubled  world. 


THE  UNITED   STATES  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS:  A  TIME  FOR  ACTION 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  was  designated  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  as  'Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year."  During  1968 
I  urged  Congress  to  ratify  the  U.N.  Con- 
ventions on  Genocide.  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor,  Political  Rights  for  Women,  and 
Freedom  of  Association,  all  of  which  are 
now  still  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately  and  inexplicably,  no 
congressional  action  was  taken.  I  say  in- 
explicably because  the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
by  ratifying  these  conventions.  Indeed, 
these  conventions  seek  nothing  for  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  the  world  not  al- 
ready a  birthright  of  every  U.S.  citizen. 

Ratification  would  not  require  imple- 
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mentto*  legislation  but  simply  represents 
afflrmation  of  a  genuine  desire  to  unlver- 
sallxe  those  rights  which  now  exist  in 
our  Nation.  On  that  basis,  the  United 
States  shoold  hare  been  the  very  first 
to  ratify  these  conventions. 

Consider  how  we  must  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Even  before  we  became 
a  nation,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence proclaimed  existence  of  "cer- 
tain unalienable  rights"  as  the  heritage 
of  "all  men. "  The  first  ofBclal  action 
upon  becoming  a  nation  was  passage  of  a 
Bill  of  Rights  assuring  all  Americans 
these  rights.  Yet.  for  over  20  years  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  assert  that 
these  rights  are  due  all  men.  Have  we 
then  rewritten  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  read  "some  men"? 

The  Convention  on  Genocide  was 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  with  strong 
U.S.  support.  The  Convention  on  Free- 
dom of  Association — a  right  protected  in 
the  United  States  by  the  first  amend- 
ment— was  approved  by  the  U.N.  as  a 
result  of  American  initiative,  as  also  was 
the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor.  The 
Conrentlon  on  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
■  en  covers  rights  already  embodied  in 
the  19th  amendment — an  amendment 
ratified  almost  50  years  ago.  Yet.  despite 
all  this.  Congress  has  not  ratified  even 
one  of  the  four  UJ*.  conventions. 

The  moral  strength  of  this  Nation  as  a 
world  leader  largely  is  boimd  up  in  our 
support  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
other  people.  And,  what  could  more  sap 
this  moral  stiength  than  application  of 
a  dual  standard  of  justice  and  fieedom; 
one  standard  for  Americans,  and  an- 
other— less  rigorous — standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Such  a  practice  is  a 
repudiation  of  all  that  the  United  Spates 
stands  for  and  believes  in. 

Our  charred  and  terrified  cities  stand 
in  mute  testimony  to  the  result  of  main- 
taining two  classes  of  civil  rights  within 
our  own  Ixjrders.  Will  the  entire  world 
someday  give  like  testimony  to  the  re- 
sults of  maintainmg  two  standards  of 
human  rights? 

As  a  nation  we  say  no  longer  can  we 
tolerate  existence  of  two  classes  of  citi- 
zenship for  Americans.  How  then  can  we 
implicitly  support  the  concept  of  two 
daisses  of  human  citizenship  by  our  re- 
fusal to  ratify  these  conventions? 

Do  not  mistake  it:  To  admit  to  two 
classes  of  himian  rights  is  to  admit  to 
two  classes  of  human  beings.  Refusal  to 
ratify  these  conventions  makes  a  hypoc- 
risy of  our  supposed  domestic  commit- 
ment to  equality — a  fact  undoubtedly 
noticed  by  interested  parties,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  America's  position  of 
influence  in  the  world  community  stems, 
in  large  part,  from  a  championing  of  hu- 
man rights.  Thus,  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
protect  oiur  moral  reputation — or  what 
remains  of  it  after  Vietnam — by  swift 
ratification  of  the  four  conventions. 

American  interest  is  boimd  up  in  an- 
other way  with  the  ratification  of  these 
conventions.  In  the  words  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy: 

Tb*  day-to-day  uafoldlng  of  evenU  makes 
It  «ver  clMtrar  ttaat  our  own  weltare  U  inter- 
related wltb  the  lights  and  freedoms  assured 
the  peoples  of  other  nations. 


President  Kennedy  devoutly  beUeved 
human  rights  and  peace  to  be  intimately 
related  and  historically  interdependent. 
He  stated  this  relationship  very  well  In 
his  magnificent  American  University 
speech  when  he  asked,  "and  is  not  peace, 
in  the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter  of 
himian  rights?" 

Ratification  of  human  rights  conven- 
tions would  be  a  significant  step  in  dem- 
onstrating U.S.  support  for  the  United 
Nations,  thereby  strengthening  the  U.N. 
in  its  endeavors  to  foster  international 
peace.  A  stronger  U.N.  has  t>een  a  key  ob- 
jective of  American  foreign  policy  since 
the  organization's  founding  in  1945. 
E\'ery  President  since  Harry  S.  Tnmian 
has  actively  committed  himself  to  this 
goal. 

The  latest  such  commitment  came 
from  President  Nixon  on  December  17, 
1968^  when  he  said,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  the  United  Nations  as  Presi- 
dent-elect: 

I  am  honored  to  b«  here  and  I  particu- 
larly waated  to  cunie  here  with  Secretary  of 
Stat«  deslg^nate.  Mr.  Rogers,  so  that  by  this 
visit  we  could  Indicate  our  continuing  sup- 
port of  t'.ie  United  Nr.tlons  and  our  Intention 
In  the  years  ahead  to  do  everything  that  we 
can  to  strengthen  this  organization  as  It 
works  In  the  cause  of  peace  throiigboiit  the 
world. 

The  importance  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  alternative  to  unilateral  action 
should  be  obvious  to  all  in  light  of  the 
tragic  Vietnam  debacle. 

In  terms  of  national  commitment  let 
us  not  forget  tliat  the  United  States  Is 
a  signatory  to  the  U.N.  Charter— chap- 
ter IX,  articles  56  and  55  of  which  read: 

All  members  pledge  themselves  to  take 
joint  and  separate  action  In  cooperation  with 
the  Organization  for  the  achievement  of  .  .  . 
universal  respsct  for,  and  observance  of. 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  dLitlnction  as  to  race,  sex.  lan- 
guage or  reUglon. 

We  should  remember  that  It  was 
largely  thiough  American  efforts  that 
the  human  rights  conventions  were 
passed  by  the  UJ*.  General  Assembly. 
Thus  the  American  Government  both 
through  treaty  and  subsequent  action 
has  committed  itself  to  the  support  of 
these  conventions.  Failure  to  ratify  them, 
therefore,  must  be  seen  not  merely  as  a 
passive  refusal  to  act  but  as  an  active 
repudiation  of  previous  policy,  and  with 
it,  a  repudiation  of  the  content  of  the 
conventions. 

In  short,  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  coming  out  against  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, equal  rights  for  women,  abolition 
of  forced  labor,  and  prevention  of  geno- 
cide. 

Yet,  we  here  know  that  this  is  not  the 
true  indication  of  the  American  people. 
Consider  the  diverse  groups  who  testified 
in  support  of  the  Genocide  Convention — 
the  American  Legion,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  That  is  only  a  par- 
tial list. 

There- is  no  question  but  that,  if  asked, 
the  people  of  this  Nation  would  rapidly 
and  overwhelmingly  ratify  these  con- 
ventions. Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son have  both  published  the  strongest 


IX)6slble  endorsements  of  the  human 
lights  conventions.  In  addition,  human 
rights  conventions  which  Irnve  reached 
the  Soiate  floor  have  all  been  passed  by 
unanimous  votes. 

So,  once  again,  I  say  that  our  Nation's 
failure  to  ratify  the  United  Nations  hu- 
man rights  conventions  Is  both  inexpli- 
cable  and  Inexcusable.  Conscience  and 
good  sense  urge  us  to  act.  Our  people  and 
our  leaders  are  everywhere  on  record  in 
support  of  these  ideals.  We  have  repeat- 
ed'y  failed  to  fulfill  our  obligations  and 
to  measure  up  to  our  pronouncement.s 

We  must  remove  this  20-year-old 
blot  by  the  speedy  and  enthusiastic  rati- 
fication of  all  of  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  tlie  Sen- 
ate to  act  upon,  but  I  feel  that  House 
support  of  these  conventions  is  a  nece.s- 
sary,  if  not  sufficient,  step  to  the  formu- 
lation of  a  more  positive  American  posi- 
tion of  these  conventions.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  in  order  to  express  the  sen.";e 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
importance  of  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
four  human  rights  conventions. 
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PRESIDENT  BALAGUER'S  SPEECH 
TO  THE  SEVENTH  INTER-AMERI- 
CAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CON- 
FERENCE 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  giv.:n 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Januaiy 
27  my  wife  and  I  were  privileged  to  be 
among  those  attending  the  or>ening  of 
the  seventh  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Conference  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  the  beautiful  capital  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Some  750  delegates  from 
all  over  the  Americas  had  come  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  meaningful  conference  to 
promote  the  great  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry which  has  already  exhibited  such 
phenomenal  growth  and  is  magnificently 
expanding.  Upon  this  occasion  all  of  us. 
including  our  distinguished  U.S.  Am- 
bassador, the  Honorable  John  Hugh 
Crinunins.  were  thrilled  to  hear  the 
eloquent  and  inspiring  addiess  of  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  D<»ninica:i 
RepubUc.  the  Honorable  Joaquin  Bal- 
aguer.  President  Balaguer.  In  words  of 
moving  beauty,  challenged  all  of  us  in 
the  Americas  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
In  providing  homes  and  a  higher  level  of 
life  for  our  people  who  are  denied  these 
blessings.  He  touched  the  hearts  of  all 
those  who  heard  him  by  his  deep  sin- 
cerity and  his  devotion  not  only  to  mak- 
ing things  better  for  the  people  of  his 
great  republic  but  for  all  of  the  people 
of  all  of  the  Americas  and  he  called 
upon  those  who  represented  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Latin  America  to  take  the 
lead  in  new  programs  which  would  pro- 
duce greater  happiness  for  the  under- 
privileged of  all  of  our  countries. 

It  was  particularly  fitting,  we  all 
agreed,  that  the  eminent  President  of 
the  old  land  where  Columbus  first  landed 
and  opened  up  the  vista  of  a  new  world 


should  call  upon  us  all  to  pioneer  new 
institutions  and  open  up  vistas  of  a  new 
life  to  the  needy  people  of  the  Americas 
which  Columbus  discovered . 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  the  splendid 
address  of  this  outstanding  statesman  of 
the  Americas  in  full  following  my  re- 
marks and  I  conunend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  my  fellow  countrymen: 

SPEECH  BY   THE  HONORABLE  PRESIDENT   OF  THE 

Dominican  Republic 
Honorable  Members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corns.  Mr.  Chairman.  Honorable  Delegates, 
the  Dominican  people  receive,  with  keen  In- 
terest  and  the  warmest  sympathy  these  rep- 
resentatives of  friendly  countries  who  will 
participate  In  the  VII  Interamerlcan  Savings 
ind  Loan  Conference  which  Is  inaugurated 
today  in  this,  the  oldest  of  the  cities  estab- 
lished in  the  hemisphere. 

The  joy  with  which  we  receive  you  here 
in  our  land  Is  uftderstandnble  because  of 
the  problem  of  housing.  The  principal  focus 
of  the  agenda  of  this  Conference  Is  indeed 
one  of  the  moet  urgent  and  Important  ones 
for  a  country  such  as  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic which  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
population  growth  In  the  entire  he'ni«Phe''« 
knd  one  of  the  most  Impressive  deficit*  In 
the  area  of  housing  in  the  entire  world  of 

our  time.  ,    . 

For  manv  economists,  no  relation  whatso- 
ever exists  between  housing  and  the  profess 
of  economic  development.  The  housing  den- 
clt.  according  to  this  criterion,  will  ImP'ove 
.^  prosperity  extends  to  all  the  economy  and 
as  the  national  Income  Is  distributed  up  to 
the  point  of  covering,  each  time  more  ex- 
lenslv^  areas  of  the  economically  abandoned 
classes.  Our  opinion  profoundly  differs  from 
this  point  of  View,  we  believe  that  Progress 
in  the  housing  fleld.   Is  as  Infiuentlal   and 
decisive   in    the    general   dfel^Pf «,"*.  °f^„^ 
country    as    Is   the    "Pgradlng    of    technical 
and  educational  levels.  It  would  be  difficult 
otherwise    to    conceive    development    in    a 
country  In  which  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation  lives  in  almost  primitive  conditions 
UP  to  the  point  of  Ignoring  comfort  and  hy- 
Rlene  In  their  most  elementary  expression. 
A    man.    deeply    Involved    In    promiscuity, 
surrounded    by    a    -Iclous    moral    and    eco- 
nomical atmosphere  In  which  only  misery 
and  abjection  are  breathed,  Is  a  lost  dol  ar 
M>  the  economy  of  a  country  and  a  negative 
factor  to  the  ascending  process  of  the  com- 
mvmlty  towards  the  goals  of  human  excel- 
lence. 

A  good  house,  equipped  witii  the  minimum 
comfort  required  In   modern  living,  consti- 
t  iites  a  powerful  educational  instnunent  and 
forms   one    of    the    essential    Incentives   for 
economic  development  and  progreM  of  the 
.social  institutions  In  any  country.  Th«s.  the 
importance    that.    In    accordance   with    this 
criterion,  the  government  ruling  the  destiny 
of  this  country,  has  given  and  will  continue 
to  Blve  to  a  policy,  vigorously  aimed  at  pro- 
viding  hygienic   homes   for   the   Dominican 
population  who  has  traditionally  lived  tn 
the  threshold  of  clvUlzatlon,   and  deprived 
of  theU-  fundamental  satisfactions.  Only  the 
limitation  of  our  internal  resources  has  pre- 
vented  us   from  carrying  out  even  lurther 
this  policy  that  has  however  to  Its  credit, 
worthwhile   achievements   not   only    in   the 
virban  zones  but  also  In  the  rural  areas    In 
u  farm  called  "La  Estrella".  located  a  few 
kllometere  from  the  capital  city  of  the  Re- 
tjubllc,  we  have  constructed  a  pilot  project 
for  the  farmers  estabiuhed  by  the  Dominican 
Agrarian  Institute  m  that  section.  Our  pur- 
pose  is  to  spread  this  plan  to  all  the  areas  In 
the  Republic  where  the  importance  of  these 
aurarian  placements  become  feasible. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  construc- 
tion of  good  housing  In  the  big  cities,  espe- 


cially in  the  capital  city  of  the  Republic 
helps  stunulate   the   farmer's   migration   to 
the  urban  centers.  This  theory  seems  to  be 
the  opposite  of  our  experience  and  of  that  of 
other  Latin  American  countries,  where  it  is 
easy  to  observe  that  farmers'  migration  to 
to  the  cities  Is  due  to  a  number  of  factors 
the  majority  of  which  escape  the  control  of 
authorities,  those  of  the  government,  as  well 
as  those  under  municipal  organizations.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  demographlcal  explosion  In 
some  of  our  countries,  like  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  18  greater  In  the  farms  than  In  the 
urban  zones  simply  because  the  population 
of  the  rural  zones  almost  duplicates  that  ol 
the   urban   areas.  The   farmer   migrates   to- 
wards the  city  because  farming,  still  almost 
in    Its   prlmlUve   phase   of   development,    is 
incapable    of   absorbing   extra    help   on   the 
farms  which  lack  lands,  even  for  small  farm- 
ine  purposes.  The  rural  migration.  In  short, 
is  due  not  to  the  construction  of  homes  In 
the  city  for  low-Income  families  but  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  farm  there  Is  a  lack  of  land 
fit  for  the  agrarian  reform. 

One  of  the  present  government  s  most  de- 
bated activities  Is  the  preoccupation  shown 
to  this  date,  not  only  with  the  betterment 
of  our  housing  deficits  but  also  with  the  em- 
bellishment of  or  principal  domlnlcan 
cities  There  are  those  who  believe  that  before 
constructing  a  park  or  planning  an  avenue  in 
anv  city,  the  official  achievements  "i  the 
agricultural  and  livestock  sector  should  be 
extended,  and  technicians  should  be  trained 
so  that  they  can  take  charge,  with  strictly 
scientific  criteria,  of  the  national  develop- 
ment process. 

This  Is  another  point  of  view   which   we 
believe  should  not  be  accepted  tn  the  abso- 
lute  terms  In  which  It  Is  presented  by  the 
governments    opponent*.    We    believe    that 
the    embellishment    and    grooming    of    the 
urban  area  form  an  integral  part  of  our  de- 
velopment and  there  Is  no  possible  progress 
m  cities  which  remain  dirty,  park  lawns  full 
of  weeds  and  their  main  streets  badly  payed. 
What  we  say  about  the  man  who  inhabit* 
a   run-down   hut.   belittled   by   poverty   and 
promiscuity  can  be  also  said  about  the  man 
who  inhabits  in  an  urban  area  that  depresses 
his  spirit  :ind  project  before  his  eyes  a  de- 
plorable ana  discouraging  houriy  Image.  Art 
and  Beautv.  supreme  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  also  Vnnstltute  impeUing  development 
forces,  since  a   beautiful  -statue.  ;.   inagnlfl- 
cent    avenue    and    a    well-proomed    garden 
an.use  a  man's  Imagination  and  cr.?ate  within 
him  the  urge  to  excel  resulting  ever>-where 
in  constructive  and   powerful   ■>''>^l^^emenU. 
The  divine  phrase:  "Not  only  by  bread  hveth 
man-  are  renewed  t'.iroughout  the  reuturies 
m  the  mind  of  His  KoUn.sr  Paul  VI  when 
he  said:  "Peace  is  the  New  Name  lor  Devel- 
opment". , 
Another  factor  worth  ccnsiricriUB.  not  <ml> 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  but  also  for  its 
application  In  other  latltvides.  be  they  In  or 
out  of  our  hemisphere.  Is  that  of  the  almost 
imperious  necessity  to  use  housing  construc- 
tion planning  to  absorb  a  considerable  part 
of  the  laborers  who  remain  Idle  In  the  great 
urban  zones.  Here  In  our  country,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  applied  the  policy  of  usmg 
thousands  of   unemployed   laborers   for   the 
cleaning  and  mowing  of  grass  in  the  near 
outskirts  of  the  capital  city. 

For  similar  reasons  It  Is  understandable 
that  this  same  poUcy  can  be  used  to  diminish 
unemployment  by  the  production  of  housing 
projects  for  low-Income  people  In  the  over- 
DODUiated  areas.  The  construction  lndustr>, 
Sb^^frSther  activities,  has  the  adyantage 
that  it  tan  give  more  numerous  posslbUlties 
to  the  Unemployed  class.  Therefore,  hotasing 
projects  not  only  resolve  the  living  problem 
in  a  country  for  the  many  families  of  scarce 
resources  who  Uve  almost  unsheltered  and 
who  squeeze  together  Uke  beasts  in  Unpro- 


vlsed  huts,  but  these  projects  also  wmstl- 
tute  a  powerful  factor  of  political  stablUtj 
which  can  and  should  be  used  by  govern- 
mente  to  solve  volcanic  situations  created  by 
the  private  sector's  Incapability  to  offer  re- 
munerative employment  to  a  mass  that  grows 
greatly  every  day.  attracted  by  the  mirage 
of  finding  productive  occupations  in  the  m- 
dustrv.  One  of  the  characteristic  phenoinenu 
in  Latin  American  countries  where  Institu- 
tions of  representative  democracy  have  real 
effect.  Is  the  existence  In  all  the  great  urbaii 
centers    of    political    agitators    who    exploit 
the    natural    dissatisfaction    of    the    unem- 
ployed classes  In  order  to  provoke  disorders 
and    create    the    appropriate    social    climate 
for  their  subversive  activities.  Therefore,  the 
necessity  to  use  housing  as  one  of  the  most 
important    aspects    of    the    performance    of 
every  government  that  alms  towards  the  de- 
velopment   ol    his    country    without    detr- 
ment  to  political  liberty  and  with  that  nUnl- 
mum  of  comfort  to  which  every  man  of  all 
creeds   and   race  Is  entitled  In   the  human 
civilization  of  our  days. 

The  countries  in  Latin  America,  united,  not 
only  geographically,  but  by  the  knowledge 
that  each  of  them  have  of  Its  community  of 
destinies  and  Ideals,  have  gathered  together 
for  the  achievement  of  Important  matters  ui 
the  field  of  the  cultural  and  political  Inte- 
cration  and  since  some  time   past,  also  in 
the  economic  Integration.  The  countries  of 
the  Southern  Cone  principally,  have  started 
to  take  decisive  steps  to  bring  to  the  eco- 
nomic  fleld   the  profound  solidarity   estab- 
lished amongst  them  by  the  history  and  the 
geography.  But  there  are  still  some  problems 
which  have  a  great  social  gravity  In  all  the 
continent  and  which  could  be  solved  more 
rapidly  It  we  could  give  economic  solidarity 
an  effectiveness  as  .sound  as  that  which  is 
beginning  to  result  from  the  cultural  and 
political  solidarity  between  all  members  ol 
the  great  Interamerican  family. 

Therefore,  the  greatest  dlfflcuUy   encoun- 
tered  by   the  housing  projects  intended   to 
solve  housing  deficits  In  Latin   America.   Is 
that  of  the  financing,  necessary  not  only  tor 
the  housing  destined  for  the  sectors  of  low 
income  but  also  to  those  groups  In  the  av- 
erage income  classification  who  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  owning  their  houses,  with  as  much 
or  more  urgency  than  those  in  the  marginal 
zones     Even    In    those   prosperous   countries 
of  the  continent  and  In  those  which   have 
reached  a  greater  scale  of  economic  develop- 
ment the  local  savings  are  not  sufficient  to 
satlsfv  m  that  field,  the  growing  reqtilrements 
of  Latin  American  people.  If  we  could  manage 
to  create  an  interamerlcan  cooperation  sys- 
tem which  would  permit  the  xisage.  In  the 
housing   field,   of    the   private   capital    lyln« 
Idlv   m    the    banking    Institutions   of   manv 
countries  of  the  Hemisphere,  surely  this  prob- 
lem could  be  confronted  everywhere  under 
considerably     more    satisfactory    conditions 
than  the  present.  Wlihln  this  system  would 
fall  certain  provisions  which  should  facilitate 
the  attraction  of  local  savings  and  the  ex- 
pansion of   the   mortgage   portfolios   of   t.u« 
entities  dedicated  to  this  type  of  activity  m 
Latin  America. 

Since  housing  Is  after  all  an  attractive  busi- 
ness for  private  enterprise.  It  should  be  rela- 
tlvelv  easy  to  channel  towards  this  field  .i 
great  part  ol  Latin  American  savings,  as  long 
Is  a  guaranty  system  Is  applied  by  the  pttbUc 
mstltutlons  for  the  benefit  of  those  willing 
to  invest  in  countries  where  the  housing  defi- 
cit is  more  alarming.  In  countries  who.  like 
the  Dominican  Republic,  are  still  In  the  pn- 
marv  phase  of  development,  the  imitation  of 
capital  and  the  demand  for  money  for  other 
tvpes  of  investment,  necessarily  reduce  the 
I^^lblllty  of  directing  the  entire  poUcy  to 
^ovldlng    homes     for    those     unfortunate 

'''S  fact  not  only  holds  In  the  combined 
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state  and  prtvata  wetow  m  bi  tlM  cm*  of 
the  SftTlngs  and  Loan  Syatoma.  but  also  in 
thoa*  sectors  operattog  ezclualyaly  with  Stat* 
lunda. 

There  Is  one  sapect  of  hotising  poUcy  which 
cannot  be  underestimated  by  the  autborlOea 
of  any  country.  We  refer  to  the  progressive 
transformation  Into  sKuns  of  many  Latin 
American  clUea.  Including  their  capital  cities, 
because  of  the  Indiscriminate  construction  of 
unattractive  houses  built  in  central  area^ 
which  belong  to  the  State,  or  are  privately 
owned,  or  pertain  to  the  municipalities  or 
State  Institutions.  The  formation  of  thesa 
slums  not  only  detracts  from  the  beauty  of 
the  city  but  also  threatens  the  health  and 
security  of  thoee  people  who  build  them 
against  the  law. 

In  order  to  confront  this  problem,  which 
In  our  country  has  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions, during  the  last  few  years,  the  present 
government  has  had  to  use  part  of  the  funds 
which  should  be  applied  to  other  urgent  ae- 
cessltiea  In  order  to  save  the  city  from  be- 
coming a  sordid  conglomeration  of  run-down 
shacks.  The  blame  for  this  situation  Is  not 
only  on  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
government,  but  It  falls  also  on  the  political 
misfortunes  which  during  the  last  years 
have  strongly  punished  the  Dominican  fam- 
ily. But,  whatever  be  the  causes  of  this  con- 
dltlam  It  is  obvious  that  a  stop  must  be  made 
to  tbaJnvaslon  of  this  deplorable  hoiislng  In 
our  capital  city  and  to  that  anarchy  In  the 
construction  of  Improvised  housing.  If  the 
DonlDlcan  Government  does  not  act  ener- 
gatlcally  to  provide  hygienic  living  quarters 
to  low-Income  families  in  these  slums  zonea, 
and  does  not  complete  that  programme  with 
the  construction  of  thoee  great  avenues, 
which  are  shown  In  the  regulating  plans  for 
the  capital  city,  as  vital  arteries  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  city  and  Its  future  ex- 
pansion. It  can  be  assived  that  within  a  few 
years  we  will  have  lost,  together  with  the 
colonial  enchantment  that  sprouts  from  our 
centenarian  stones,  the  posaiblUty  of  using 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country  which 
could  convert  this  city  Into  one  of  the  most 
attractive  In  the  Hemisphere.  Our  ideal 
should  not  be  that  tourists  visit  Santo 
Domingo  as  they  wotUd  to  a  part  of  Africa. 
attracted  to  this  comer  of  the  continent  be- 
cause of  its  primitive  ways  or  Its  ridiculously 
picturesque  appearance  and  the  anarchy  of 
Ita  oonstructlons.  but  because  of  Its  clean- 
liness, the  order  and  symetry  of  its  residential 
suburbs  and  the  absence.  In  the  areas  covered 
bf  the  regulating  plan,  of  the  Insulting  spec- 
tacle of  poor  housing  in  which  our  worst  so- 
cial vices  are  nakedly  displayed. 

The  magic  word  for  every  Latin  American 
country  Is  therefore:  "Construct."  Build 
hydroelectrlcai  dams,  open  irrigation  chan- 
multlply  transportation  means  to  make 
ie  the  exit  of  agricultural  products  to- 
wards the  consumption  centers,  make  drink- 
ing water  available  to  all  rural  sectors, 
conquer  every  piece  of  suitable  soil  for  the 
•Crarian  reform  and  place  a  decisive  hand  on 
bousing,  the  moat  acute  problem  confronted 
today  In  all  the  continents  subject  to  polit- 
ical and  social  destruction  by  the  denHK 
graphic  explosion. 

Another  point,  apparently  Insignificant, 
but  worthwhile  mentioning  to  this  conclave 
regarding  construction  of  houses  with  funds 
provided  in  part  by  international  credit  in- 
stitutions. Is  the  strict  conditions  established 
lor  the  construction  of  standardized  house* 
destined  to  low-income  famlliea  and  espe- 
cially (or  laborers.  Due  to  the  poor  flexibility 
of  these  loans,  the  Institutions  using  them 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  government,  are 
iooaetlmcs  forced  to  build  houses  which  do 
not  have  the  required  sanitary  conditions, 
if  we  take  Into  ( natlrtwatkax  the  compoai- 
tion  of  the  family  group  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  Poor  people  In  our  country,  ■•  vaU 


aa  in  other  Latin  American  countrlea,  have 
the  largest  families.  The  price  to  which  the 
construction  of  these  hcuaea  la  subjected 
does  not  permit  building  them  with  sulB- 
clently  ample  rooms  to  accommodate  a  fam- 
ily of  a  man,  his  wife  and  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  ciilldren.  Hence  the  lack  of  Interest 
shown  by  these  laborers  (or  whom  the  houses 
constructed  with  foreign  funds,  are  built. 
There  have  been  cases  inclusively,  where 
laborers  and  farmers  reject  this  type  of  hous- 
ing, refusing  to  habltate  them  because  they 
consider  them  less  comfortable  than  the  huta 
In  which  they  live  almost  unsheltered.  There- 
fore, It  is  urgent  that  the  institutions  dedi- 
cated in  each  country  to  the  construction 
of  such  housing,  come  up  with  a  model  house 
suitable  to  the  atmosphere,  living  standards 
and  the  amount  of  persons  per  family  to  be 
favoured  by  these  social  plans. 

Many  of  the  most  qualified  expert*  In  the 
housing  field  are  participating  In  this  VII 
Interamerlcan  Savings  and  Loan  Conference. 
The  presence  In  our  country  of  such  capable 
and  experienced  tectmlcal  personnel  lead  us 
all  to  believe  that  the  decisions  taken  by  this 
conclave  will  be  of  great  significance  to  the 
technical  improvement  not  only  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Systems  but  also  for  the  fu- 
ture succeasful  construction  and  betterment 
of  housing  In  Latin  America. 

The  success  of  this  Conference  and  its  de- 
bates, which  will  be  followed  with  great  In- 
terest and  profound  sympathy  by  all  Do- 
minicans, will  give  us  enormous  satisfaction. 

The  interchange  o(  experience*  and  the 
consclentiovis  analysis  of  the  different  mech- 
anisms put  Into  practice  In  Latin  American 
countries,  above  all.  those  for  the  promotion 
of  Savings  and  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  Secondary  Market,  will  serve  basically 
to  all  official  orgnnisms  (or  the  establl&b- 
ment  of  technical  roots  required  in  order 
to  avail  ourselves  properly  In  the  future  of 
the  results  obtained  from  our  mutual  efforts 
In  the  search  o(  adequate  solutions  to  the 
bousing  problem  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  technical  problem, 
but  of  great  incidence  In  the  social,  economic 
and  political  stability  of  Latin  America.  If 
there  Is  anything  explosive  in  our  atmos- 
phere, froni  Rio  Grande  to  the  Antarctic  des- 
erts. It  Is  the  uneaiilness  caused  not  only 
by  our  hungry  masses  but  also  by  our  un- 
sheltered multitiides.  Your  work  conse- 
quently, is  of  utmost  Importance  for  all  our 
countries  and  on  It  we  base  our  hopes  of  a 
belter  future  for  the  dlspo*ae**ed  In  our 
hemisphere  and  (or  an  unshaky  Latin  Amer- 
ica. poUucal  and  socialwlse.  May  God  permit 
that  your  decisions  meet  our  hopes  and  that 
the  day  Is  not  (ar  away  when  there  will  not 
be  one  sole  (amily  without  a  home  and  a 
piece  of  land  where  the  national  symbol  will 
shine,  synthesizing  each  country's  history  and 
destiny  In  Its  immortal  colours. 


RHODESIA:  A  NIXON  OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Nixon  administration  goes  about  the 
rather  formidable  task  it  faces  In  clean- 
ing up  the  rubbish,  failures,  and  broken- 
down  contraptions  left  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  I  hope  that,  when  it 
comes  across  the  file  folder  marked, 
"Rhodesia,"  a  searching  reexamination 
of  our  disastrous  policy  will  be  under- 
taken. It  is  a  shameful  chapter  in  this 
Nation's  history  and  one  that  needs  ex- 
pungliig  in  the  worst  way. 

Thurman  Sensinc,  executive  vice  pres- 


ident of  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council,  says  Just  about  the  same  thing 
in  a  recent  column  which  I  would  like  to 
urge  every  Member  to  read. 

A  OooD  Wat  To  Bbgiw  Is  Rhodesia 

In  cleaning  up  the  mess  made  by  the  last 
administration.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
will  have  his  tiands  full.  The  catalog  of  errors 
made  on  the  domestic  and  internatlon  i 
fronts  in  the  last  eight  years  is  enormously 
long.  A  good  icay  to  begin,  hotcever,  tcouh! 
be  to  rescind  the  Executive  orders  issued  hy 
former  President  Johnson  authorizing  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

The  Johnson  administration  went  Into  a 
taiUpIn  in  Its  handling  of  relations  with  In- 
dependent Rhodesia.  Though  Rhodesia  Isn't 
the  biggest  problem  on  the  Intematlo.n.ii 
scene,  the  former  administration's  mistaken 
policy-making  regarding  that  country  i.s 
symptomatic  of  what's  wrong  with  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  last  administration,  like  the  Kennedy 
administration  before  It.  alienated  friends 
while  It  appeased  foes.  This  was  the  case  wit'i 
respect  to  Rhodesia.  The  Rhodeslans  offere:! 
to  send  a  contingent  of  soldiers  to  fight 
alongside  the  Americans  In  the  strur;;!? 
against  communism  in  Vietnam.  No  binck 
African  country  has  ever  come  close  to  m.^k- 
Ing  such  an  offer.  On  the  contrary,  the  n.t- 
tlons  of  black  Africa  have  been  part  of  the 
chorus  that  shouted  condemnation  at  t:ie 
United  SUtes. 

So  what  did  the  Johnson  administration 
do?  On  July  29  of  last  year.  Lyndon  Johnson 
Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11419,  prohibl;.- 
Ing  U.S.  nationals  from  engaging  in  commer- 
cial and  ananclal  activities  that  would  sup- 
port the  Rhodeslan  economy.  What  a  way  i  i 
treat  a  nation  that  extended  the  hand  oi 
friendship!  The  Executive  Order  backed  up  .1 
resolution  (or  sanctions  that  was  pushed 
through  the  U.N.  by  the  radical  Afro-Asl  tn 
bloc. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  order,  American  indus- 
try was  refund  p>erml3slon  to  import  chrome 
ore  from  Rhodesia,  a  highly  strategic  metal. 
Where  did  American  purchasers  have  to 
turn  ?  The  answer  Is  "Russia." 

But  that  was  all  right  with  the  Johnson 
administration.  While  the  Johnson  admin:.-- 
tration  was  quick  to  punish  Rhodesia. 
Western-oriented  nation  with  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  It  was  all  (or  "building 
bridge*"  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  ita  com- 
mtinist  satellites. 

Though  the  former  administration  was  .ill 
for  applying  thumb  screws  to  the  Rhodeslans. 
it  rejected  economic  sanctions  or  pressures 
against  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Kremlin 
sent  600.000  men  Into  Czechoslovakia  in  .1 
shocking  act  of  ruthlessness  and  terror. 

It  is  time  (or  the  United  States  to  discard 
the  double  standard  that  has  been  employed 
in  the  last  eight  years.  If  economic  sanctions 
are  to  be  employed,  let's  use  them  against 
enemies  of  the  United  States — the  commu- 
nist and  socialist  states  that  hate  freedom. 
Let's  not  join  any  naore  U.N.  lynch  mobs  that 
want  to  destroy  friendly,  progressive  govern- 
ments such  as  that  of  Rhodesia. 

The  Rhodeslans  have  as  much  right  as  any 
people  to  enjoy  lndei>endence  on  their  own 
terms,  as  much  right,  (or  example,  as  the 
American  colonists  of  1778.  They  not  only 
have  the  right  to  self-rule  but  they  have  the 
capacity  for  it.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  African  countries,  for  their  econ- 
omies are  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  their  politics 
often  are  the  politics  of  terror. 

The  extremists  in  and  out  of  the  UJf.  try 
to  present  Independent  Rhodesia  as  a  threat 
to  the  peace,  when  that  country  isn't  menac- 
ing anyone  and  is  In  a  state  of  internal  peace. 
But  the  VJi.  won't  even  consider  the  civil 
war  in  Nigeria  which  ha*  resulted  In  the 
death  of  hundreds  at  thousand*  at  Blafran 
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gecesslonlsU  and  which  also  ha*  led  to  the 
^e  of  soviet  weapons  on  the  AfHcan  conti- 
nent The  government  of  Kenya,  another 
black  African  state,  expels  thousands  of  long- 
Ume  Asian  residents,  but  the  U.N.  doesn  t  do 
anything  about  that.  The  Johnson  admlnls- 
uaUon  didn't  Issue  any  Executive  Order,  to 
reorlmand  Kenya  or  Nigeria. 

Pr^ldent  Nixon  has  a  great  oPPOrt«''"f,*° 
make  a  new  start  in  foreign  policy  by  «»<"»»§ 
The  shame  and  hypocrisy  of  Executive  Order 
No  11419  issued  by  his  predecessor.  'With  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  he  can  allow  "sumption  rf 
normal  U.S.  trade  relations  with  Rhodfl*- 
rZ^step  logically  should  be  «  P;«')^" 
U  S.  recognition  of  the  government  of  inde- 
pendent    Rhodesia    and     an     exchange    of 

"l^mlTi:- action,  the  world  would  k^w 
thaTthere-s  a  "new  broom"  In  Washington 
and  that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  will  be 
swept  away.  The  world  would  know  that 
henceforth  the  U.S.  will  reserve  If  hostility 
(or  (oes  of  freedom  and  will  B^'e  "»•,"»"" 
cSmmunUt  nation*  the  support  and  solidar- 
ity they  deserve. 


THE   CONSUMER.   THE   COMPUTER, 
AND   THE   BANK 
(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chutzpah  of  the  banks,  the  impervious- 
neSsSf  the  computer,  and  the  threat  of 
a  bad  credit  rating  have  combined  to 
create  a  nightmare  for  the  consumer 

I  have  previously  deplored  the  prac- 
tice of  some  credit  card  outfits  in  send- 
ing out  credit  cards  unsoUclted.  tempting 
thl  unwary  recipient  by  telUng  hto  or 
her  that  he  has  a  shiny  new  Ime  of 
credit  up  to  $300. 

I  have  now  discovered  that  the  situa- 
tion is  even  worse  than  I  had  thought: 
once  one  receives  one  of  these  credit 
cards,  he  Is  stuck.  He  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  dkmed  thing.  Protesting  letters  go 
unanswered  and  notifications  tumble  in 
showing  unidentifiable  entries  issued 
by  a  Prankenstein-like  computer  who 
will  not  listen  to  reason. 

Here  is  my  sad  tale:  some  weeks  ago 
I  received  a  credit  card,  known  as  the 
•Bankamericard"  from  the  State  Street 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Boston,  issued  to 
me— name    slightly    misspeUed— at    my 
home  address.  I  promptly  returned  the 
card  with  an  angry  note  saying  I  did  not 
want  It.  Next  I  received  a  computer- 
issued  statement  showing  a  balance  due 
under  the  credit  card  account  in  the 
amount  of  $10.79  for  a  purchase  my  wife 
had  made  by  mail  from  S.  S.  Pierce  &  Co 
of  Boston.  O  woe.  that  such  a  fine  old 
firm  should  lend  itself  to  these  monstrous 
practices.   This   was  annoying   enough. 
■What  made  it  worse  was  that  my  wife 
had  already  paid  by  check  for  the  Itein 
ordered.  I  returned  the  statement  with 
another  angry  note.  I  made  sure  to  wrUe 
the   note   on    congressional   stationery. 
•That  ought  to  make  them  sit  up  and 
take  notice."  I  thought.  What  naivete. 
The  computer  was  wholly  unimpressed. 
Since  then,  I  have  received  a  second 
statement,  showing  $10  of  the  $10.79  as 
past  due.  with  a  16-cent  interest  charge 
added  to  the  balance,  and  two  increas- 
ingly sharp  "reminders"  that  my  account 
is  overdue. 


I  feel  like  a  character  in  a  Kafka  novel. 
In  desperation,  I  am  making  this  public 
^mplatot  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
SpresentaUves.  But  what  if  I  were  not 
a  congressman?  Would  I  simply  have  to 
submit  to  this  outrage  or  And  myself 
bSisted     by     the     credit     reportmg 

"^Mr 'speaker,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
I  am  today  Introducing  legislation,  simi- 
lar to  that  already  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor PROXMiRE  in  the  senate,  to  prohlbtt 
the  Issuance  of  credit  cards  except  upon 
request.  

TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  EQUAL  04- 
PIX)YMENT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
(Mr  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  ,,,,.# 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of 
true  equal  employment  opportunity  can 
produce  nothing  but  frustration  and  de- 
spair for  those  who  have  the  doors  to 
fiictories  and  offices  closed  in  their  fac^. 
Job  discrimination  has  no  place  in  Amer- 

''^liie  Congress  affirmed  this  principlein 
1964  by  passing  the  Federal  Equal  an- 
ployment  Opportunity  Act.  That  act.  has 
in  the  4  years  since  it  became  law.  dorie 
a  great  dIJl  to  eliminate  Job  discrimi- 
nation in  this  country.  But  those  4  years 
Sve  demonstrated  that  the  instrument 
that    Congress    created    is    not    strong 
enough.  Former  Attorney  General  Clark 
SoXd  out  that  the  unemployment  rate 
f?r  NSroes  is  still  twice  that  for  whites 
and  that  the  problem  is  most  acute  for 
Negro  teenagers  entering  the  job  market 
for  the  first  time. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  act:  it  was  ongmaUy  in- 
troduce! by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  California  and  New  York.  MrJH.w- 
imts  and  Mr.  Reid.  As  they  pointed  out, 
Se  proposal  would  permit  the  Equa.  Em- 
pYoyment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
?iue  cease  and  desist  orders  enforceable 
Ly  the  courts  and  would  extend  coverage 
to  employers  and  labor  organizations 
with^fght  or  more  employees  or  mem- 
bers. 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1969 


(Mr  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new  job-creating  indus- 
tries in  rural  areas,  thus  serving  to  ex- 
pand the  economic  base  and  more  fuUy 
and  effectively  utilize  the  human  and 
natural  resources  of  our  rural  com- 
munities. .     i,„„_ 

Although  several  Improvements  have 
been  made,  the  bill  I  Introduced  today 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1967.  This  bUl  at- 
tempts to  provide  a  judicious  blend  of 
private  Initiative  and  pubUc  responsi- 
bility to  stimulate  the  economies  of  our 

'"S\'S'?ther  body,  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  a  number  of  Democrats  and 


Republicans  alike.  And  I  concur  in  their 
endorsement  of  the  tax  incentives  for 
purpose  of  bringing  new  industry  and 
business  to  the  rural  areas. 

The  overall  theme  of  rural  develop- 
ment has  been  referred  to  as  rural  re- 
vltallzatlon.   rural   urban   balance,   and 
balanced    urbanization.    Whatever    the 
label  we  are  all  talking  about  the  urgent 
necessity  of  expanding  economic  and  so- 
cial  opportunities    in    our    rural    com- 
munities. I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  that 
new  Jobs  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  rural 
development  effort.  For  unless  we  can 
create  upward  of  500,000  new  and  better 
jobs  each  year  In  our  rural  communi- 
ties, nothing  else  we  do  wiU  have  any 
meaningful  or  lasting  effect. 

I  Include  the  full  text  of  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1969  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Job  Development  Act 
of  1969". 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

SEC  2  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  In- 
crease the  effective  use  of  the  human  and 
natural  resources  of  rural  America;  to  slow 
the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack 
o(  economic  opportunity:  and  to  reduce  pop- 
ulatlon  pressures  In  urban  centers  resulting 
from  such  forced  migration. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act—  ,,.     «,  » 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  „»„,„„•. 

(2)  The  term  "rural  Job  development  area 
means  any  area  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  is — 

(A)  a  county —  .  _ 

(I)  no  part  of  which  Is  within  an  area  des- 
ignated as  a  standard  metropolitan  statUtlcal 
area  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(II)  does  not  contain  a  city  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds  fifty  thousand,  and 

(iin  m  which  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  famines  residing  therein  have  Incomes 
under  $3,000  per  annum:  or  „^  ,..,,\ 

(B)  a  county  defined  In  paragraph  (A)  (i) 
and  (11)  in  which  for  the  most  recent  five 
years  employment  has  declined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  5  per  centum:  or  

(C)  an  Indian  reservation  or  a  native  com- 
munity designated  by  the  ^Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; or  I.  I  A\  it\ 

(D)  a  county  defined  In  paragraph  (A)  (1) 
and  (11)  and  Is  undergoing  or  Is  likely  to 
^dergo  a  substantial  emigration  of  persons 
residing  therein  (other  than  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents)  as  a  consequence 
of  the  closing,  or  curtailing  of  ope^""^' °5 
an  installation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary's  findings  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
most   recent   satisfactory   data   available   to 

^^3)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indlvlduil 
a  trust,  estate,  partnership,  association,  com- 
pany,  or  corporation. 

(4)  The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise"  means  any  of  the  following  types 
o(  Alness  engaged  in.  by  any  person, 
through  an  industrial  or  commercial  facliuy. 

(A)  the  manufacture,  production,  process- 
ing  or  assembling  of  personal  property— 

7  )  for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary 
couree  of  business  excluding  ««y  P^'*  "i^^^f^ 
activities  of  such  business  consisting  of  retail 

sales  and  leases  or  K„eir.A«! 

riil   for  use  in  such  persons  business, 
B    the  dlstnbutlon  of  personal  pr^^J 
as   priiSpal   or   agent.   Including,    but   not 
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ltmlt«d  to.  the  sale,  leasing  storafe.  handling. 
and  transportation  on  thereof  but  excluding 
any  part  of  the  acUvlUee  of  such  buslneas 
conslMlng  of  retail  sales  and   leases,  or 

(C)  the  construction  of  any  building  In  a 
rural  Job  development  area  as  contractor  for, 
or  for  sale  to.  any  customer,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  a  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
constructing  such  buildings  as  a  contractor 
for.  or  for  sale  to.  customers. 

The  term  "industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prise" does  not  Include  the  activities  of  sell- 
ing, leasing,  or  renting  out  of  real  property 
Including  the  selling  or  leasing  or  renting  out 
of  a  factory,  workshop,  offlce.  warehouse, 
sales  outlet,  apartment  house,  hotel,  motel, 
or  other  residence,  or  the  lending  of  money 
or  extending  of  credit. 

(5)  The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial 
facility"  means  a  fixed  place  of  buslneas,  in 
which  an  Industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prise Is  wholly  or  partly  carried  on.  Including 
but  not  limited  to : 

(A)  a  place  of  management  or  office. 

(B)  a  factory,  processing  facility,  plant,  or 
other  workshop, 

( C )  a  warehouse  or  sales  outlet. 

(D)  a  center  for  the  transportation,  ship- 
ping, or  handling  of  property. 

(E>  a  recreation  fastllty.  Including  guest 
accotntnodatlons  constructed  as  part  of  such 
a  facMty.  providing  recreation  to  the  public 
for  a  charge  or  fee  which  Is  (I)  not  Incon- 
sistent with  SUte  recreation  plans,  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  (11) 
other  recreation  facilities  consistent  with 
local  economic  development  plans,  but  no 
benefit  shall  be  granted  for  recreation  facili- 
ties where  the  tax  credit  would  result  m  an 
undue  local  competitive  advantage. 

The  term  "indtiatrlal  or  commercial  facil- 
ity" does  not  include  any  store,  or  other 
premises,  or  portion  of  premises  used  as  a 
retaU  facility 

<6)  The  term  "retail  sale  or  lease"  means 
a  sale  or  lease  made  to  a  party  whose  pay- 
ments therefor  do  not  constitute  the  ex- 
penses or  costs  of  a  business. 

(7)  The  term  retail  facility"  means  a 
store,  premises,  or  portion  of  premises  in 
which  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  sales 
or  leases  are  retail  sales  or  leases. 
TITLE  I— EUGIBILITY  POR  ASSISTANCE 
CERTIFICATION 

Sbc.  101.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  for  benefita  under 
this  Act  to  any  person,  who  Is  engaged  In 
an  Industrial  or  conunerclal  enterprise, 
through  a  new  industrial  or  commercial 
facility  (or  a  new  portion  of  such  a  facility) 
located  in  a  rural  Job  development  area,  if — 

(1)  such  facility  has  been  approved  by 
local  authority  as  consistent  with  local  zon- 
ing ordinances  and  economic  and  physical 
planning: 

(2)  such  facility  lor  new  portion  thereof) 
was  placed  In  service  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  certificate  Is  to  be  Issued  In  a  rural  job 
development  area  In  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  certification  period: 

(3)  placing  such  facility  tor  new  portion 
thereof)  in  service  has  resulted  In  regular, 
full-time  employment  by  such  person  of  at 
least  ten  additional  persons: 

(4)  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  persons 
employed  at  such  facility  (Including  the 
existing  portion  of  an  expanded  facility)  In 
such  first  taxable  year  are  (A)  persons  who 
reside  within  such  rural  Job  development 
area  or  any  other  rural  Job  development  area 
within  reasonable  cocnmutlng  distance  of 
such  facility:  or  (B)  persons  who  within  the 
three  years  preceding  the  conunencement  of 
their  employment  (I)  have  served  at  least 
one  year  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  (11)  have  been  en- 
rolled for  at  least  one  year  In  the  Job  Corps: 

(5)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  In- 


dustrial or  commercial  enterprise  was  not 
relocated  from  one  area  to  another  except 
that  he  may  waive  this  requirement  If  (A) 
the  establishment  of  such  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  will  not  result  In  an  Increase 
In  unemployment  In  the  area  of  original  lo- 
cation (or  In  any  other  area  where  such  en- 
terprise conducts  business  operations),  or 
I B )  such  industrial  or  conunerclal  facility 
is  not  being  established  with  any  Intention 
of  closing  down  the  operations  of  such  enter- 
prise In  the  area  of  its  original  location  or 
In  any  other  area  w.here  It  conducts  such 
operations; 

(6)  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  Is 
to  be  Issued  agrees.  In  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  to  main- 
tain records  listing  the  names  and  residences 
of  all  full-time  employees  at  the  Industrial 
or  commercial  facility  for  which  the  certlfl- 
oate  Is  being  Issued,  the  date  on  which  they 
were  hired,  their  employment,  their  resi- 
dences and  economic  situation  at  the  time 
of  hiring,  and  any  other  Information  rea- 
soni^bly  required  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(7)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ex- 
pected benefits  to  employment  and  to  other 
aspects  of  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  such  rural  Job  development  area  warrant 
the  granting  of  the  Income  tax  Incentives 
under  Utie  n  of  thU  Act  as  to  the  capital 
Investment  in  such  industrial  or  commercial 
facility. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  separate 
certificate  of  eligibility  with  regard  to  each 
Industrial  or  commercial  facility  (or  new  por- 
tion thereof)  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  regardless  of  whether  such 
facility  Is  operated  by  any  person  as  part 
of  a  single  Industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  Act  to 
any  person  who  is  a  successor  In  Interest  to 
any  person  operating  an  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  has  established  an 
Industrial  or  commercial  facility  In  a  rural 
Job  development  area  and  with  respect  to 
which  facility  a  certificate  of  eligibility  was 
Issued  under  subsection  (a).  If — 

( 1 )  such  person  agrees  to  continue  to  use 
the  facility  as  an  Industrial  or  commercial 
facility,  and  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  sxibsectlon  (a):  and 

(2)  the  issuance  of  such  certificate  Is  In 
accordance,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
(S)   respecting  the  relocation  of  Industry. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  a  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  issued  to  any  person 
under  this  section  to  operate  an  Industrial 
or  commercial  facility  whenever  he  deter- 
mines, after  an  appropriate  hearing,  that 
the  person  to  whom  such  certificate  was  Is- 
sued has  failed,  after  due  notice  and  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  correct  the  failure  at 
such  facility,  to  carry  out  its  agreement  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (4).  In  making  a  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  guided  by.  but  not  limited  to. 
the  following  criteria: 

( 1 1  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  qualified 
Jobs  provided  by  any  such  enterprise  below 
the  mlnlmums  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
(4).  shall  not  be  grounds  for  termination  of 
a  certificate  of  eligibility  Issued  to  such  en- 
terprise. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1) 
such  reduction  results  from  business  or  eco- 
nomic factors  beyond  the  control  of  such 
enterprise,  and  (11)  not  less  than  two- thirds 
of  all  the  persons  employed  full-time  In 
such  Jobs  by  such  enterprise  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  sutMectlon  (a)i4).  continue 
to  meet  those  requirements, 

(3)  a  change  In  the  residence  of  any  per- 
son employed  by  such  enterprise,  after  his 
employment  has  commenced,  shall  not  affect 
his  status  for  purposes  of  applying  section 
(a)(4). 


(e)  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
the  requirements  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
(4)  If  he  finds  that  the  operation  of  a  fa- 
cility requires  skills  that  are  not  available 
within  the  rural  Job  development  area  and 
that  the  expected  benefits  to  other  aspects 
of  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
rural  Job  development  area  warrant  the 
granting  of  tax  Incentives  under  title  II  uf 
this  Act 

(f)  Each  certificate  of  eligibility  issupd 
under  this  section  shall  describe  the  indus- 
trial or  conunerclal  enterprise  and  the  Indus- 
trial or  conunerclal  facility  (or  the  por- 
tion thereof)  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
Issued  In  such  detail  as  may  be  necessary 
for  purposes  of  administering  the  Income 
tax  Incentives  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  interested 
and  participating  ^deral.  State,  and  local 
agencies  fully  apprised  of  any  action  taken 
by  him  under  this  section. 

(h)  No  certificate  of  eligibility  shall  be 
issued  under  this  section  to  any  person, 
unless  application  therefor  Is  received  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  expiration  of  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EEPORTS 

SBC.  103.  (a)  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require  any  person  to  whom  a  certif- 
icate of  eligibility  Is  issued  under  section 
101  to  file  such  reports  from  time  to  time 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Whoever.  In  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  section,  knowingly  makes 
a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact,  shall 

be  fined  not  more  than  t or  Imprisoned 

for  not  more  than  years,  or  both. 

TITLE  II— TAX  INCENTIVES 
INCOMX   TAX   cacorr  fob   investment   in   de- 

PBECIABLE    PBOPCBTT    IN    BUBAL    JOB   DEVEU>P- 
MENT  ABBAS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 40  as  41.  and  by  Inserting  after  section 

39  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  40.  Investment   in   certain   depreciable 
property    in    rural    Job    develop- 
ment areas. 
"(a)    OcNEBAi.   RUT.E. — There   shall   be   al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  under 
subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"(b)  RECUL.ATIONS. — Tlis  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 

(b)  Part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  I 
of  such  Code  ( relating  to  credits  against  tax  i 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  C  -Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
investment    in    certain    de- 
preciable   property    In    rural 
Job  development  areas 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 
"Sec.  53.  Certain    dispositions,    etc..    of   sec- 
tion 40  property. 
"Sec.  53.  Definitions;  special  rules. 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 

"(a)   Dbtbbiunation  or  Amount. — 
"(1)   Obnebai.  BtrL.E. — The  amount  of   the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to : 

"(A)  7  percent  of  the  qualified  expendi- 
tures (as  defined  in  section  63(b))  made 
during    taxable    year    in    regard    to    section 

40  real  property  (as  defined  in  section  53(a) 
( 3 ) . and 

"(B)  14  percent  of  the  qualified  expendi- 
tures made  during  the  taxable  year  In  regard 
to  section  40  personal  property  (as  defined 
In  secUon  53(a)  (4) ). 
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in  the  case  of  qualified  eBpendlturee  made 
with  respect  to  a  secUon  40  facility  (as  da- 
ftnwl  insertion  53(a)(6))  wHiob  U  l«»t«l 
in  a  rural  development  area  (aa  dafliwd  in 
section  3(3)  of  the  Rural  Job  De»elopiii«nt 
Act  of  1»«»)  which  has  a  popuUtion  density 
of  less  than  36  persona  per  squM*  mile,  ttoe 
percentages  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)   shall  be  10  percent  and  17  percent, 

respectively. 

"(3)  UMiTATioir.— Notwltbatanding  para- 
graph (1).  the  credit  allowed  by  swstlon  40 
for  tb«  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax- 
payer's UablUty  for  tax  for  such  year. 

"(3)  LiABH-rrT  for  tax— For  purposes  of 
thU  section,  the  UablUty  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  shaU  be  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  xmder — 

"(A)    secUon   38    (relating  to  foreign  tax 

•(B) 'secUon  35  (relating  to  partUUy  tax- 
exempt  Interests) , 

•(C)  secUon  37  (retating  to  retirement  in- 
coino )   sLZid 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property) . 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  Im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  secUon  631 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  tax) .  sec- 
tion 641  (relating  to  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax) .  or  secUon  1378  (relating  to  tax  on 
certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  S  cor- 
poraUons) ,  and  any  additional  tax  imposed 
for  the  taxable  year  by  section  I351(d)(i) 
(relating  to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses) .  shall  not  be  considered  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(b)  Carbtbacx  and  Cabbtdvir  or  Unuskd 

Crxdits. —  . 

"(1)  AiAoviANCx  OF  cRBDrr. — ^Ir  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsecUon 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  tax- 
payer-8  llablUty  for  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
(hereafter  In  this  subsecUon  referred  to  as 
the  'unused  credit  year) .  such  excess  shaU 

"(A)  a  section  40  credit  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  section  40  credit  carryover  to  each 
of  the  10  taxable  years  following  the  unused 
credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  aecUon  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969.  The  entire  amount 
of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit 
year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earUest  of  the 
13  taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B).  such  credit  may 
be  carried  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  12 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because  of 
the  limitation  contained  in  paragraph  (2), 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

"(2)  LiMTTATiow. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shaU  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  taxpayer's  UablUty  for  tax  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  aUowable  under  subsecUon 
(a)  (1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsecUon,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"Sec.  52.  Certain  Dispositions,  Etc.,  of  Sec- 
tion 40  Property, 
"(a)   Oknxbai.    RU1.B. — Under    regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate— 
"(1)   Eablt    dispositions. — If    section    40 
property  (as  defined  in  sectton  63(a)(2))  is 


dispoMd  tit.  or  otherwise  ceases  to  quaUf  y  as 
section  40  property  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
payer tlie  tax  under  thU  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  disposition  occurs 
shaU  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
crwUta  aUowed  under  section  40  for  prior 
taxable  year*  for  qualified  expenditures  (as 
defined  in  secUon  63(b) )  which  were  made— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  section  40  real  prop- 
erty (as  defined  in  secUon  53(a)  (3) )  within 
10  years  before  the  date  of  the  disposition,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  section  40  personal 
property  (as  defined  in  section  53(a)(4)) 
within  4  yea«  before  the  date  of  the  dls- 

This  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
qualified  expenditures  with  respect  to  which 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  tax  under  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)   Tebmination  op  certificatks. — If  tne 

section  40  certificate   (as  defined  in  section 

63(a)(1))    Is  terminated   under  section  101 

(d)    of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 

1969,  with  respect  to  a  section  40  faciUty  of 

the  taxpayer — 

"(A)    the  taxpayer's  tax  vmder  this  chapter 

for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  termina- 
Uon  occurs  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  credits  allowed  under  section 
40  for  prior  taxable  years  for  quaUfled  ex- 
penditvirea  which  were  made  In  accordance 
^th  section  63(b)(3)  within  3  years  bef<we 
the  date  of  the  termination  with  respect  to 
all  section  40  property  used  at,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  such  facility;  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  gross  income  for  tne 
taxable  year  in  which  the  termination  occurs 
ShaU  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  deductions  allowed  to  the  taxpayer  under 
section  183  In  such  taxable  year  and  the  2 
preceding  taxable  years  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees employed  at  such  faculty. 

"(3)  Carrybacks  and  carryovers  ad- 
justed.—In  the  case  of  any  disposition  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (1)  or  any  termination 
described  in  paragraph  (2).  the  carrybacks 
and  carryovers  under  section  51  (b)  shall  be 
adjusted.  „ 

"(b)   Section  Not  To   Apply   in   Certain 
Cases.— Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to— 
"(1)   a  dlsposlUon  by  reason  of  death, 
"(2)   a   dlsposlUon   to   which   section   381 
(a)  appUes, 

"(3)  a  disposition  necessitated  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  operation  of  a  section  40  faculty 
where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies 
that  such  cessation  results  from  economic 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  section  40 
business  (as  defined  in  section  63(a)  (6) ) ,  or 
"(4)  a  disposition  on  account  of  the  de- 
struction or  damage  of  section  40  property 
by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty, 
or  by  reason  of  Its  theft. 

For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  secUon 
40  property  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  by 
reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of  con- 
ducting the  section  40  business  so  long  as 
the  property  is  retained  in  such  business  as 
section  40  property  and  the  taxpayer  retains 
a  substantial  interest  in  such  business. 
"Sec    53.  Definitions;  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Section  40  Certificate,  Etc.— For 
purposes  of  ttiis  chapter — 

"(1)  Section  40  cebtificate.— The  term 
■section  40  certificate'  means  a  certificate  of 
eUglbUity  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  sectton  101  of  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

"(2)  Section  40  property. — The  term  'sec- 
tion 40  property'  means  property  which.  In 
regard  to  a  taxpayer  conducting  a  secUon  40 
business — 

"(A)  is  of  a  character  which  Is  subject  to 
the  aUowanoe  for  depreciation  provided  in 
section  167  and  which  is  not  property  of  a 
kind  which  woiUd  properly  be  Includible  in 
the  inventory  of  the  taxpayer  if  on  hand  at 


the  close  of  the  taxable  year  or  which  U  not 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer  primarUy  for 
sale  to  customers  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  trade  or  business, 

"(B)  wlU  be  used  by  such  taxpayer  (i)  as 
a  section  40  facility,  (11)  as  an  Integral  part 
of  or  in  the  operation  of,  any  such  facility, 
(lil)  in  furnishing  transportation,  communi- 
cations, electrical  energy,  gas.  water,  or  sew- 
erage disposal  primarily  to  any  such  facility. 

*'*"(C)  has  at  the  time  It  is  first  tised  by  such 
taxpayer  after  such  taxpayer  has  been  Issued 
a  secUon  40  certificate  in  regard  to  the  sec- 
tion 40  faculty  at,  or  In  connection  with 
which,  such  property  Is  used,  a  useful  life  of 
at  least  (I)  4  years  In  the  case  of  secUon  40 
personal  property,  (U)  10  years  in  the  case  of 
section  40  real  property. 

Property  shall  not  be  treated  as  section  40 
property  If,  after  its  acquisition  by  the  tax- 
payer It  is  used  by  a  person  who  used  such 
property  before  such  acquisition  (or  by  a 
person  who  bears  a  relationship  described  In 
^tlon  179(d)  (2)  (A)  or  (B)  to  a  person 
who  used  such  property  before  such  ac- 
quisition ) .  .......  

"(3)  Section  40  real  property.— The  term 
'section  40  real  property'  means  section  40 
property  which  Is  section  1250  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1250(c)). 

"(4)  Section  40  personal  property. — The 
term  'section  40  personal  property'  means 
section  40  property  which  Is  secUon  1245 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1245 

(b)). 

"(5)  Section  40  facility. — The  term  sec- 
tion 40  facility'  means  an  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  (as  defined  in  section  3(5)  of 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1969) 
which  Is  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  a  section  40  certificate. 

"(6)  Section  40  business. — The  term  'sec- 
tion 40  business'  means  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  (as  defined  In  section  3(4). 
of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1969) 
with  respect  to  which  a  section  40  certificate 
has  been  issued  which  has  not  been  termi- 
nated under  section  101  (d)  of  such  Act. 
"(b)  Qualified  Experiences. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  px- 
pendlt\ires'  means,  with  respect  to^ach  tax- 
able year,  expenditures  by  the  taxpayer— 

"(A)  properly  chargeable  to  capital 
account, 

"(B)  paid  or  accrued  for — 
"(1)  the  manufacture,  production,  con- 
struction, or  erection  of  section  40  property. 
"(11)  the  acquisition  of  section  40  prop- 
erty by  a  purchase  (as  defined  in  section  179 
(d)  (2)  and  subsection  (d)  of  thU  section), 
or  ^   , 

"(ill)  the  reconstruction,  permanent  im- 
provement, or  betterment  of  section  40  prop- 
erty, and 

"(C)  made  before  the  close  of  the  10-year 
period  beginning  with  the  date  on  which  a 
section  40  certificate  is  first  Issued  to  any 
person  with  respect  to  the  section  40  facility, 
at,  or  in  connection  with  which,  such  prop- 
erty Is  used. 

"(2)  LIMITATION.— Expenditures  in  regard 
to  section  40  real  property  shall  be  treated 
as  qualified  expenditures  only  If  the  con- 
struction, erection,  acquisition,  or  reconstruc- 
tion, permanent  improvement,  or  betterment 
for  which  such  expenditures  are  made,  con- 
forms to  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(3)  Year  or  qualified  expenditures. — All 
qualified  expenditures  shall  be  deemed  made 
in  the  taxable  year  in  which — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  quaUfied  expenditures 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  construc- 
tion, erection,  or  acquisition  by  purchase  of 
section  40  property,  the  year  In  which  the 
section  40  property  is  placed  In  service,  and 
"(B)  in  the  case  of  quaUfled  expenditures 
for  the  reconstruction,  permanent  Improve- 
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m«nt.  or  betterment  of  aectton  40  property, 
the  ye«r  In  which  the  section  40  property  as 
reconstructed ,  Unproved,  or  bettered  aa  •  re- 
stiit  of  the  qualified  expenditure  la  placed  In 
service. 

For  purpoaee  of  this  pciragraph,  any  manu- 
factured, produced,  constructed,  erected,  or 
acquired  section  40  property,  or  any  recon- 
structed. Improved,  or  bettered  section  40 
property,  shall  be  deemed  placed  In  service 
In  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  manufac- 
tured, produced,  constructed,  erected,  or  ac- 
quired section  40  property,  or  such  section 
40  property  as  reconstructed,  improved,  or 
bettered,  first  becomes  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion by  a  taxpayer  computing  depreciation 
on  a  dally  basis. 

"(4)       RXPLACEMKNT      PROPERTY. — If     SeCtlOn 

40  property  is  manufactured,  produced,  con- 
structed, erected,  reconstructed,  or  acquired 
to  replace  property  which  was  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other 
casualty,  or  was  stolen,  the  qualified  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  such  section  40 
property  which  would  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes 
of  section  51(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  received  by  the 
taxpayer  as  compensation,  by  insurance  or 
otherwise,  for  the  property  so  destroyed, 
damaged,  or  stolen,  or  to  the  adjusted  basis 

'  of  such  property,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

-  "(ef'CxaTAii*  Leasbo  Property. — A  person 
who  Is  a  lessor  of  property,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  lessee  constitutes  section  40 
property,  may  lat  such  time.  In  such  manner, 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  are  pro- 
vided by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  elect  with  respect  to 
any  section  40  property,  as  to  which  no  prior 
credit  under  section  40  has  previously  been 
taken,  to  treat  the  lessee  as  having  pur- 
chased such  property   for  an  amount  equal 


"(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
the  fair  market  value  of  such   property,  or 

"(3)  If  such  property  Is  leased  by  a  cor- 
poration which  is  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  (Within  the  meaning  of  section  46(ai 
(5 1  I  to  another  corporation  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  affiliated  group,  the  basis 
of  such  property  to  the  lessor.  If  a  lessor 
makes  the  election  provided  by  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  property,  the 
lessee  shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  of 
this  subpf.rt  as  having  acquired  such  prop- 
erty. For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  use- 
ful life  of  property  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  lessee 
Is  the  useful  life  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  lessor. 

"(d)  SiTBCHAPTxa  S  Corporation  —In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  qualified  expenditures  (or  each 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
among  the  persons  who  are  shareholders  for 
such  corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  expendi- 
tures have  been  apportioned  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  (  for  purposes  of 
this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures,  and  such  expendi- 
tures shall  not  tby  reason  of  such  apportion- 
ment) lose  their  character  as  qualified  ex- 
penditures. 

"(e)  Estate  and  Tbvsts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"  1 1 )  the  qualified  expenditures  for  any 
tax.ible  year  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or 
trust  allocable  to  each,  and 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  ex- 
penditures have  been  apportioned  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  wltb 
respect  to  such  ezpendlturea.  and  such  ex- 
penditures shall  not   (by  reason  of  such  ap- 


portionment)   lose  their  character  a*  quali- 
fied expendlturea. 

•■(f)  Cross  RBPERENCE.--'Por  application 
of  this  subpart  to  certain  acquiring  corpora- 
tlona.  aee  section  381(c)(M)'." 

(c)  Section  48(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  section  38  property)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  SccnoN  40  PROPzaTT. — Any  property 
which  U  secUon  40  property  (as  defined  in 
section  53(a)  (2))  shall  not  be  treated  as 
section  38  property  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
penditures for  the  Inanufacture,  produc- 
tion, construction,  erection,  reconstruction, 
permanent  improvement,  betterment,  or 
acquisition  of  such  property  constitute  qual- 
ified expenditures  (as  defined  in  section  53 
(b))." 

(d)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  carryovers  In  certain  corporate  acquisi- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  Credit  under  section  40  for  Invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property  In  ru- 
ral job  development  areas.  The  acquiring 
corporation  shall  take  Into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  items  required  to 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
40  in  respect  to  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation." 

(e)(1)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item; 

"Subpart  C— Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
investment  In  certain  depre- 
ciable property  In  rural  Job 
development  areas." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  40.  Investment  in  certain  depreciable 
pi!t)perty  in  rural  Job  develop- 
ment areas. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

(3)  Part  V  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  tax  surcharge)  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  renumbering  section  51  as  56,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "51"  in  the  table  of 
sections  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "56." 

DEPRECIATION    OEDUCTION 

Sec.  202.  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (]) 
as  (k)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1) 
the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(i)   Section  40  Prope«tt. — 

"(1)  Useful  life. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer — 

"(A)  the  useful  life  of  any  property  which 
la  section  40  property  (as  defined  In  section 
53(a)  (2) )  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
be  86'3  percent  of  the  useful  life  of  such 
property  determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph:  and 

"(B)  the  guideline  class  lives  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  which  are 
applicable  to  any  property  which  Is  section 
40  property  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  66%  percent  of  the  guideline  class 
lives  applicable  to  such  property  determined 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 
An  election  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations. 

•(2)  Nearest  full  tear. — If  the  useful  life 
or  guideline  class  life  of  any  property  as 
determined  under  subsection  (1)  Includes  a 
fraction  of  a  year,  such  useful  life  shall  be 
deemed  the  nearest  full  year. 

"(3)    Reserve   ratio   tests. — In   Justifying 


class  lives  used  for  purposes  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  this  section  under  the  re- 
serve ratio  tests  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  a  taxpayer  who  makes  a» 
election  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall,  for 
all  purposes,  be  deemed  to  have  utilized  class 
lives  equal  to  160  percent  of  those  applicable 
determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(4)  Salvage  valtte. — In  determining  the 
salvage  value  of  section  40  property  subject 
to  an  election  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  property  shall  be  deemed  that 
life  which  would  be  applicable  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(6)  Exception. — No  election  may  be  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
section  40  property  which  Is  placed  In  service 
after  the  expiration  of  the  10-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  a  section 
40  cert  Ificate  ( as  defined  1  n  section  63  ( a )  ( 1 ) ) 
Is  first  Issued  to  any  person  for  the  section 
40  facility  (as  defined  In  section  53(a)(5)) 
at.  or  in  connection  with  which,  such  sec- 
tion 40  property  Is  used." 

NET    OPERATING    LOSS   CARRTOVERS 

Sec  203.  Section  172  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating 
loss  deduction)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  sulking  out  "(D),  and  (E)"  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(D),   (E),  and   (F)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  (1)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  The  portion  of  a  net  operating  loss 
for  any  taxable  year  to  which  (under  sub- 
section ( 1) )  this  subparagraph  applies  which 
is  allocable  to  the  operation  of  a  section  40 
business  (as  defined  In  section  63(a)  (6)) 
through  a  section  40  facility  (as  defined  in 
section  53(a)(6))  shall  be  a  net  operating 
loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years 
following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss." 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as 
(m),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (k) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

( 1 )  Carryover  or  Net  Operating  Losses 
or  Section  40  Businesses. — Subsection  (b) 
(1)  (P)  shall  apply,  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation of  a  section  40  business  through  a  sec- 
tion 40  facility,  only  to  a  net  operating  loss 
for  (A)  the  taxable  year  la  which  the  oper- 
ation of  such  facility  is  begun  by  any  section 
40  business  under  a  section  40  certificate  (as 
defined  in  section  53(a)(1)),  or  (B)  any  of 
the  9  succeeding  taxable  years." 

SPECIAL     DEDUCTION     FOR     COMPENSATION     PAID 
DintlNC    TRAINING    OF    EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  itemized  deductions  for  In- 
dividuals and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  183.  Special  deduction  for  certain 
businesses  operating  In  rural 
Job  development  areas. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  any 
person  engaged  in  a  section  40  business  (as 
defined  in  section  63(a)(6)),  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
(In  addition  to  any  deduction  under  section 
162)  an  amount  equal  to  60  percent  of  the 
compensation  paid  or  incurred  in  money  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  to  each  employee  who — 

"(1)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
101(a)(4)  (A)  or  (B)  of  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  ot  1960, 

"(2)  performs  substantially  all  of  his  serv- 
ices as  an  employee  at  a  section  40  facility 
(as  defined  In  section  63(a)(5))  through 
which  such  section  40  business  la  conducted, 
and 

"(3)  Is  receiving  training  to  acquire  the 
skills  necessary  to  perform  (A)  the  position 
or  Job  In  which  he  Is  employed  or  (B)  an- 
other position  or  Job  as  an  employee  at  such 
section  40  facility. 

"(b)  Limit ATioNS. — 
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"(1)  Ik  oEKERAt,.— The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  the  compensation  of  an  employee  only— 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that 
such  employee  requires  training  to  acquire 
the  skills  in  order  to  perform  satisfactorily 
the  position  or  Job  In  which  he  Is  employed 
or  for  which  he  Is  being  trained,  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  such  training  Is  so  re- 

''"'[2)  DELEGATION  OF  DUTIES.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  perform  his  duties  under 
paragraph  (1)  through  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  or  through  such  State 
agencies  as  he  may  prescribe." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

•  SEC.  183.  Special  deduction  for  certain 
businesses  operating  In  rural 
Job  development  areas." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 


Sec    205    The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ECONOMIC    AND    BUSINESS   DATA 

Sec  301  The  Secretary  may  collect,  ftnnlyze. 
and  publish  data  pertaining  to  investments 
in  various  types  of  enterprises  In  relation  to 
employment.  Inventories  of  resources  unem- 
Dloyment  and  underemployment,  suitability 
of  potential  locations  for  various  types  of 
enterprises,  qualifications,  and  skills  nn(3 
training  needs  of  the  labor  force  in  various 
areas,  market  Information,  and  other  eco- 
nomic subjects,  for  use  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  businessmen  who 
may  seek  to  establish  Job-creating  enter- 
prises in  rural  Job  development  areas.  In  the 
connection  of  such  data,  existing  sources  and 
facilities  shall  be  utilized  to  the  maxlmuin 
extent  feasible. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COMMnTEE 

Sec    302.   The   Secretary   may   appoint    :<. 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  In- 
dustrialization which  shall  consist  of  twentj  - 
five  members  and  shall  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  business.  Industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture. State,  and  local  KO^'^'-'^^JfJIf -^ 
the  general  pubUc.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate   a   Chairman   from   the   members   ap- 
pointed to  such  committee.  Such  Commit- 
tee   or  any  duly  established  subcommittee 
thereof.  shaU  from  time  to  time  >nake  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act. 
Such   committee  shall   hold   not  less  than 
two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

SEC  303.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
congress  of  his  operations  under  "Us  Act 
for  lach  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  such  report  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  ttan  January  3  of 
the  year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  re- 
.spect  to  which  such  report  is  made. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED    FOR 
INFORMATION    PROGRAM 

Sec  304  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  collect  and  disseminate  relevant  economic 
data  and  to  serve  as  an  Information  clear- 
inghouse for  local  communities  and  busl- 
neLes  considering  establishing  Job-creating 
enterprises  In  Job  development  areas  Infor- 
matlon  programs  under  this  section  shaU  In- 

clude^ 

(1)  telling  businessmen  of  the  advantages 
of  locating  plants  In  rural  America: 

(2)  providing  a  site  locatton  and  analyslB 
sen'lce;  and 


(3)  assisting  In  the  coordination  of  com- 
munity. State,  and  Federal  programs  for  in- 
dustrial and  community  development. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

A  BILL  DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  LIVES 

(Mr  ZVS^ACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  . 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  designed  to  save  lives. 
It  is  an  idea  that  has  been  favorably 
considered  and  recommended  by  many 
civic  minded  groups  and  individuals. 

The  bill  simply  directs  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  promulgate  a 
regulation  requiring  railroad  cars  to  be 
equipped  with  some  luminous  reflector 
materials.  ,      ^  .^^ 

We  are  not  talking  about  some  astro- 
nomical sum  of  money,  nothing  Uke  the 
costs  of  seat  belts  and  other  passenger 
safety  equipment  for  automobiles  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  program  that  will 
take  2  years  of  study— reports  and  reco- 
ommendations.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  very  short  time 
and  it  can  save  many  li%'es. 

Today,  when  more  young  people  are 
using  the  highways  at  night,  and  when  it 
is  fashionable  for  more  young  people  to 
travel  to  nighttime  school  activities,  the 
need  is  ever  greater  for  this  .simple  warn- 
ing program.  . 
I  urge  your  consideration  and  support 

for  this  bill. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
iiermission  to  extend  his  vcmarlcs  at  this 
lK»int  in  the  Record.)  ^...^ 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
of  over  200  million  population  has  been 
conditioned  to  respond  nearly  autoniat- 
ically  to  various  signals  or  words.  One 
of  these  action-producing  words  is.  and 
has  been,  the  word  "Fire."  Anothei 
phrase  is  the  question,  'Is  there  a  doctor 
in  the  house?"  ,    ^^     .  ..^_ 

Today,  I  want  to  use  both  of  these 
words  in  order  to  get  the  remedial  action 
needed  to  quench  the  worst  fire  that  we 
may  ever  experience.  The  fire  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  the  inflationary  one.  It  is 
galloping,  it  is  uncontrolled,  it  is  ravag- 
in<'  it  is  completely  destructive,  and  it 
may— unless  counteraction  is  taken  very 
soon-may  be  completely  uncontrollable^ 
Already  we  have  definite  signs  of  the 
impoverishment  and  crippling  effects  of 
this  long,  well-fed  fire  among  our  elderly 
and  those  who  are  retired.  It  also  has 
caused  many  hopes  and  dreams  of  par- 
ents to  crumble  into  ashes  for  a  chance 
for  education  for  their  children. 

Inflation  can  be  stopped  by  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  destructive  govern- 
mental habit  of  engaging  in  spending 
beyond  our  income  and  thus  mortgaging 
future  earnings  of  all  citizens.  However, 
in  addition  some  paUiatives  are  nee(led 
for  those  who  have  been  so  horribly 
burned  from  unwise  promises.  I  am  of- 
fering two  bUls  today  to  provide  that 

^*One  ^11  amend  the  Social  Security 


Act  to  provide  an  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  to  social  security  recipients. 
These  people  are  locked  into  a  dollar 
limitation  by  law,  regardless  of  the  qual- 
ity of  that  dollar.  I  believe  this  bill  has 
a  great  deal  of  merit  and  should  be 
passed  by  this  Congress. 

'^he  second  bill  also  amends  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  will  be  of  major 
assistance  to  not  only  the  individuals  in- 
volved, bit  also  to  our  Nation.  The  bill 
simply  allows  social  security  pensioners 
to  earn  $250  per  month  instead  of  the 
present  $140  per  month.  This  increased 
allowance  is  still  below  the  so-called 
poverty  level  and  is.  I  believe,  a  rea- 
sonable request.  The  passage  of  this 
amendment  could  have  a  very  beneflcial 
effect  on  the  present-day  costs  and  usage 
of  the  medicare  program. 

I  urpe  consideration  of  these  amend- 
ments. ^^^^^^^^___ 

NEEDF^D  HELP  PROVIDED  FOR 
TEACHERS 

'Mr  ZWACH  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  educators 
report  that  the  present  rate  of  knowl- 
edge tends  to  double  itself  in  7  to  10 
year«  This  tremendous  avalanche  can- 
not be  assimilated  by  daily  perusal  of 
our  new.spapers  or  periodicals.  It  is  nec- 
essary, at  times,  to  engage  in  intensified 
educational  programs  to  do  this. 

The  need  to  provide  the  basic  knowl- 
edge to  young,  inquisitive  minds  was 
never  greater— thus  throwing  a  greater 
responsibility  on  our  teachers. 

However,  as  conscientious  as  our 
teachers  are  and  as  willing  to  take  the 
special  courses,  it  too  often  becomes  an 
impossibility  because  of  the  lack  of  in- 
dividual finances  or  inability  to  deduct 
this  cost  from  his  gross  income.  There- 
fore I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  which 
will'amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  teachers  to  deduct  from  their 
gross  income  the  expenses  incurred  m 
pursuing    those    courses    for    academic 

credit.  j  j  ,„ 

The  billalso  authorizes  some  deduc- 
tions for  the  expenses  incurred  in  travel- 
ing to  and  from  such  institutions  where 
the  academic  courses  are  offered. 


STOP  -DE  FACTO  •  GUN 
REGISTRATION 

Mr  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
and  effects  of  the  1968  gun  registration 
are  finally  being  felt.  In  that  legislation 
the  Treasury  Department  was  delegatea 
authority  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  sale  of  ammunition. 
And  issue  regulations  they  did. 

These  regulations,  drafted  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
call  for  the  businessman  to  obtain  the 
f oUowing  information  from  the  purchas- 
er- first,  date:  second,  manufacturer: 
third,  caliber,  gage,  or  type  of  compo- 
nent: fourth,  quantity;  fifth,  name, 
sixth,  address:  seventh,  date  of  birtn. 
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eighth,  mode  of  klenttfleatton — driver's 
lloenses — other — specify. 

The  Treasury  hM  ?rom]y  misinter- 
preted the  wfU  and  intent  of  Congress. 
They  have  created  a  bureaucratic  mon- 
ster that  creates  "backdoor"  or  "de 
facto"  giin  registration.  The  Congress 
specLlcally  and  decisively  defeated  an 
amendment  last  year  that  would  provide 
for  gun  licensing  and  registration.  I, 
along  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
voted  against  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  "de 
facto"  registration  feature  to  the  Treas- 
ury regulations,  a  clerical  and  'redtape  ' 
burden  has  again  been  placed  upon  our 
bu&inessmen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate how  many  Government  forms  they 
must  already  tOl.  complete,  and  file. 
Now.  we  are  adding  one  more. 

To  correct  this  inequity,  clerical  bur- 
den and  nmaway  interpretation,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  change  the 
definition  of  "aoununition"  in  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  so  that  shotgun 
shells,  metallic  ammunition  suitable  for 
use  only  In  rifles,  or  any  22  caliber  "rim- 
fire"  ammunition  would  be  exempted 
from  the  Treasury  regulation. 

Plilafly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  apprehension  of  criminals 
due  to  the  implementation  of  these  regu- 
lations. I  seriously  doubt  if  this  will  ever 
occur.  But  beyond  this,  it  defies  all  rules 
of  logic  to  regulate  the  animimition  used 
by  sportsmen  and  hunttrs.  The  average 
criminal  will  not  be  seeking  this  ammuni- 
tion, nor  will  he  obtain  it  through  normal 
channels.  I  can  foresee  no  detrimental 
effects  upon  law-enforcement  activities. 
What  can  be  foreseen  by  the  passage  of 
this  proposed  legislation  in  the  restora- 
tion to  the  law-abiding  citizen  the  free- 
dom they  have  enjoyed  and  rightfully 
possessed  and  exercised.  Tiiily.  we 
should  register,  legislate  against — and 
Insist  on  prosecution  of— criminals,  not 
the  sport&man's  guns  and  ammunition. 


PROTECTING  OUR  CHILDRtIN  FROM 
OBSCENE  MAIL 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  passed  legislation  which  I 
Joined  in  sponsoring,  designed  to  stop 
unscrupulous  publishers  and  dealers  who 
use  the  mail  as  a  pipeline  for  the  uncon- 
scionable flow  of  smut  and  obscenity  to 
minors. 

I  felt  that  Congress  had  helped  to  slam 
the  door  on  filth  peddlers  when  the  anti- 
smut  amendment  to  the  omnibus  postal 
revenue  bill  passed  Into  public  law  in 
1967. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  investi- 
gations reveal  that  in  1968  alone  postal 
authorities  received  over  168,000  formal 
complaints  from  recipients  of  obscene 
mailings.  Most  of  these  complaints  were 
from  parents  of  children  who  are  of 
school  age. 

Not  enough  has  been  done  to  keep  thia 
vile  and  unwelcome  literature  out  of  the 
homes  of  decent  citizens  and  the  hands 
of  children. 


Today  I  am  once  again  Joining  in  the 
attack  against  fllth  merchants  by  intro- 
ducing a  much  stronger  bill  which  would 
specifically  prohibit  mall  order  sales  of 
obscene  materials  to  children  under  16 
years  of  age. 

This  bill  would  make  the  uiuollclted 
mailing  of  hard-core  pornography  to  any 
family  with  children  under  16  a  Federal 
crime  punishable  by  heavy  fine  and  a  Jail 
sentence. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  continually 
held  that  "obscenity  is  not  within  the 
area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech 
or  press"  where  the  Interests  of  children 
are  concerned. 

In  a  landmark  decision — Ginsberg  v. 
New  York  (390  U.S.  629)— the  Supreme 
Court  held  a  New  York  State  statute 
constitutional,  which  prohibited  the  sale 
to  persons  under  17  years  of  age  of  ma- 
terials dehned  as  obscene  to  minors,  even 
though  the  same  material  might  not  ful- 
fill, in  reference  to  adults,  the  Court's 
definition  of  "obscenity." 

The  Court  recognized  that  "exploita- 
tion" of  otlierwise  noncensorable  ma- 
terial "entirely  on  the  basis  of  its  appeal 
to  prurient  Interests"  can  so  taint  the 
distribution  of  such  matter  as  to  take  it 
out  of  the  realm  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection. 

Tiie  jiKht  of  parents  to  direct  their 
children's  education  and  upbringing. 
Including  the  ability  to  protect  them 
from  cfTcnsivs  and  obscene  material,  is 
established  in  Ginsberg  against  New 
York.  The  Court  said  it  had  only  to  "be 
r.blc  to  say  that  it  was  not  irrational  for 
the  legislature  to  find  that  exposure  to 
material  condemned  by  the  State  Is 
harmful  to  minors." 

Patterned  on  this  approach,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  makes 
it  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  use  the 
malls  to  £ell,  offer  for  sale,  deliver,  dis- 
tribute or  provide  to  a  minor  any  pic- 
ture, photograph,  drawing,  sculptme, 
motion  picture  film,  or  slmllai-  visual  rep- 
resentation or  image  of  a  person  or  por- 
tion of  the  human  body  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  sado-masochistic 
abuse  in  a  manner  designed  primarily  to 
appeal  to  the  viewers  prurient  interests. 
Prohibiting  the  mail-order  distribution 
of  pornography  to  minors  or  to  families 
with  minors  puts  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  our  youth  from  ac- 
cess to  filth  on  the  smut  peddler,  where 
it  belongs — and  not  on  victimized  fam- 
Uies. 

If  a  dealer  in  hard-core  pornography 
is  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  for  sending  offensive  material 
to  minors,  he  can  be  fined  up  to  $5,000 
and  imprisoned  5  yeais  for  the  first  of- 
fense and  $10,000  and  10  years  for  sub- 
sequent ofTeiues. 

It  is  time  that  we  protected  our  youth 
from  access  to  this  filth  with  hard-hit- 
ting and  responsible  laws. 

Parents,  churches,  and  schools  spend 
years  educating  our  young  people  in  the 
moral  values  of  our  society.  Now  the 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  aid  par- 
ents and  put  a  crimp  in  the  activities  of 
sm-Jt  merchants  by  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  sell  or  mall  obscene  materials 
to  minors. 


Pornographic  material  can  lead  to 
antisocial  behavior  and  contribute  to  Ju- 
venile violence  and  delinquency.  This  bill 
offers  an  effective  way  to  stop  the  alarm- 
ing flow  of  pornographic  literature  and 
material  that  reaches  the  hands  of  mi- 
nors through  the  mall.  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  Corigress  will  support  lt.s 
prompt  enactment  into  law. 


PITTSPORD  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 
HONORS  GRADUATES  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 

<Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pitts- 
ford  Central  School  in  my  36th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  State  is 
honoring  three  young  men  who  died  i.i 
combat  in  Vietruim. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
other  colleagues  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  school.  This  letter  tells  the  deep  feel- 
ing of  school  officials  and  students  far 
better  than  I  could. 

The  letter  follows: 

Janvakt  24,  1960. 
Hon.  Fkank  Ho«tom. 

Represent  at  ire  of  36th.  Congressional  District. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
My  Dca*  Mk.  Hobton  :  Too  maoy  Umea  the 
yoitth  of  our  country  are  accused  of  not  car- 
ln<(,  not  knowing,  and  not  appreciating  the 
toll  and  blood-staed  our  forefathers  gave  to 
allow  us  to  live  in  freedom  today.  They  are 
accused  of  not  knowing  right  from  wrong 
and  of  being  only  too  willing  to  take  fcr 
granted  the  privileges  and  rights  that  they 
liave. 

Fortunately,  for  today's  youth  who  will  be 
tomorrow's  leaders,  not  ail  of  us  feel  this 
way,  because  we  knew  that  most  of  these  ac- 
cusations are  f.-.Ise  for  the  majority  of  our 
young  people.  There  are  to  many  unheralder 
youth  who  accept  a  full  measure  of  respon  • 
slblllty. 

We  at  PIttsford  Central  High  School  are  ex- 
pressing our  feelings  of  patriotism  and 
thankfulness  for  freedom  through  music  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  26,  1969.  Our 
band  and  chorus  will  be  performing  an  en- 
tire repertoire  of  patriotic  music.  We  strongly 
feel  that  this  Is  one  small  way  In  which  we 
can  show  oiw  gratitude  for  the  heritage 
which  those  before  us  have  left. 

Over  the  past  year,  our  student  body  hr.s 
been  deeply  touched  and  saddened  by  the 
news  of  the  lives  lost  of  three  of  our  recent 
graduates  In  the  combat  zones  of  Vietnam.  At 
the  concert  the  student  body  will  dedlcato 
in  memoriam  a  plaque  listing  all  those 
graduates  of  PltUford  High  School  who  gave 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  in 
Vietnam. 

It  would  so  enhance  the  program  of  dedica- 
tion If  you  could  find  the  time  to  send  a  short 
memorial  letter  or  telegram  that  could  be 
read  during  the  ceremony  at  the  concert.  We 
would  be  most  appreciative  of  your  favorable 
consideration.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Habola  F.  McAuLLinr, 

Director  o/  Vocal  Music. 
Valentink  C.  Anzalonk, 
Director  of  Instrumental  Music. 
Akmold  T.  CA«L«oir, 

High,  5cAool  Prineipal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  letter  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are. 
Too  often  these  sentiments  are  lost  In 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  oux  modem  Uvea. 
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John  Gresens.  21.  was  a  lifelonp  resi- 
dent of  the  Rochester  area.  He  entered 
PIttsford  schools  in  the  fourth  grade.  As 
a  student  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  de- 
termined boy  who  set  goals  for  himself 
and  worked  to  achieve  them. 

Although  employed  at  part-time  jobs 
throughout  his  high  school  career  he  was 
able  to  achieve  graduation  in  3  years. 

His  teachers  remember  John  as  having 
overcome  a  natural  shyness  and  a  slight 
physical  handicap  and  becoming  an  as- 
sertive, self-directed  youth. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  questionmg 
nature  which  led  him  to  display  a  better 
than    average    interest    in    the    social 

studies.  ... 

A  purposeful  boy  and  a  responsible 
citizen  'vas  lost  to  both  PIttsford  and  the 
NaUon  when  he  gave  his  life  on  January 

9  1967 

'  Michael  Lawton,  19,  entered  PIttsford 
High  School  following  his  ninth-grade 
year  at  Churchville-ChiU. 

Comments  from  a  counselor  and  a  for- 
mer teacher  show  his  potential  as  a  fu- 
ture citizen  of  the  community  and  the 
Nation: 

I  think  he  will  work  to  make  a  succe.ss  of 
his  pursuits. 

And— 

Mike  has  c  strong  desire. 


Mike's  infectious  grin  hid  a  strong  will. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  boy  who  regarded 
any  setback  as  a  challenge. 

Regularly  employed  throughout  nis 
school  years,  he  found  time  to  take  an 
interest  In  normal  boyhood  pursuits. 

He  was  kiUdd  in  action  last  November. 

Melvln  D.  Mogan,  22,  attended  Pitts- 
ford  schools  for  his  entire  school  career, 
graduating  In  June  of  1965.  As  a  student 
Mel  showed  a  definite  interest  and  apti- 
tude for  mechanics— an  Interest  which  he 
pursued  as  a  helicopter  crew  chief  in  the 
UJ3.  Army.  ^,  . 

Mel  will  be  remembered  by  those  wno 
knew  him  as  a  fun-loving  boy  who 
showed  definite  potential  and  growth  as 
he  matured.  A  staff  member  reminisced 

that — 

He  was  always  polite  to  uie  whatever  the 
situation. 

Mel's  progress  In  becoming  a  contribut- 
ing member  of  society  was  evident  as  he 
followed  his  responslblUty  to  Ws  death. 
January  2.  1969.  on  his  second  combat 
tour  m  Vietnam, 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  men.  as  are 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  died  In 
Vietnam,  are  being  taken  at  the  prune  of 
their  lives.  We  wiU  never  know  what  they 
could  have  accompUshed.  It  is  only  fair 
that  we  take  a  few  moments  to  give  them 

honor.  .     ,_     ,  « 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  business  of 
this  House  wiU  prevent  my  attending  the 
memorial  concert  on  Wednesday.  Febru- 
ary 26  But  I  wlU  be  sending  my  com- 
mendation, and  that  of  all  our  col- 
leagues, to  the  students  and  school  offi- 
cials who  are  honoring  these  men. 


point    in    the    Record    and    to    include 
extraneous  matter.  • 

Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    have 
introduced   H.R.    4849,   to  .prohibit   the 
maihng  of  smut  to  school-age  children 
and  to  make  the  unsolicited  mailing  of 
hard-core   povnotiraphy   to   any   family 
with  children  under  16  a  Federal  crime. 
Obviously,  H.R.  4849  is  only  a  small 
start  in  the  crusade  against  indecency, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  91st  Congress 
will  enact  whatever  les^islation  is  neces- 
sary to  reverse  a  tending  toward  national 
debauchei-y    by    protecting    the    public 
from  the  growinp  avalanche  of  obscenity 
that  is  flooding  the  mails,  infesting  news- 
stands, and  invading  the  airways.  We  are 
going   to  have  to  take   bold   action  to 
blacken  the  bold  airwaves  of  obscenity 
from  television. 

While  peddlers  of  lascivious  materials 
continue  to  use  the  malls  and  newsstands 
in  defiance  of  family,  community,  and 
national  standards  and  desires,  television 
stations  are  transmitting  fllth  and  bawd- 
iness  directly  into  American  living  rooms. 
The  fact  that  films  are  marked  "adults 
only"  does  not  justify  the  transgression. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  parents 
to  audit  every  broadcast  to  make  certain 
that  their  children  are  not  exposed  to 
the  corruptive  practices  of  ravenous 
iconoclasts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  been  reluctant  to 
place  a  limit  on  program  Impropriety, 
the  new  menace  to  respectability  and 
morality  will  have  to  be  met  with  new 
laws  and  or  mass  rejection  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  who  adverti.se  on  guilty 
."-tations. 

We  must  enact  H.R.  4849  and  whatever 
other  legislation  is  necessary  to  curb  the 
crime  of  pornography.  I  am  confident  of 
new  and  demanding  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  parents,  churches,  and  civic, 
fraternal,  and  veterans'  organizations  in 
this  vital  effort. 


•  I've  been  listening  to  you  boys  and  girls 
recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  all  semester 
and  It  seems  as  though  It  Is  becoming  monot- 
onous to  you.  If  1  may,  may  I  recite  It  and 
try  to  e.-cplaln  to  you  the  meaning  of  each 
word : 

■•/—me.  an  individual,  a  committee  of  one. 

•Pledge— dedicate  all  of  my  worldly  poods 
lo  the  wlthoiU  belf-puy. 

■  A!legiaTicc—m\  love  und  my  devotion. 

-To  the  Flag— <jur  .standard.  Old  Glory,  a 
.symbol  of  freedom  Wherever  she  waves,  there 
is  respect  because  your  loyalty  has  given  her 
a  dignity  that  .>houis  ireedom  i.s  everybody's 

lob. 

•Of  llir  Unilf^d— \hiit  means  that  we  nave 

nil  come  together. 

•States — individual  communliics  thai  l:.ive 
united  into  48  great  htates.  48  Individual 
communities  with  pride  and  dignity  and  pur- 
pose all  divided  with  imaginary  boundaries, 
yet  united  to  a  common  purpose,  and  Ihats 
love-for  covintry. 

•■Of  America. 

■•And  to  the  Republic— a  state  in  which 
sovereign  power  is  Invested  in  representatives 
chosen  bv  the  people  to  govern.  And  govern- 
ment is  the  people  and  its  from  the  people 
to  the  leaders,  not  from  the  leaders  lo  ihe 

people. 

•for  which  it  stand.s. 

■One  7io*io)i— meaning.  f^<»  blessed  by  God. 

••/ndinsib/f— incapable   of    being   divided. 

-With  /iberfi/— which  is  ireedom  and  the 
right  of  power' to  live  ones  own  life  without 
threats  or  fear  or  some  sort  of  retaliation. 

-And  justice— The  principle  or  quality  ot 
dealing  fairly  with  others. 

-For  a»— which  means  it's  as  much  your 
country  as  It  Is  mine." 

Since  I  was  a  small  boy,  two  states  h.'ve 
been  added  to  our  country  and  two  words 
have  been  added  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  — 
"under  God.'v  Wouldn't  It  be  a  pity  if  some- 
one said.  'Thafs  a  prayer"  and  that  would 
be  eliminated  :rom  schools,  too? 

Red  SKEt-TON. 


PORNOGRAPHY   TO   MINORS   MUST 
BE  HALTED 

•  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
liermisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


THE  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE- 
PROM  RED  SKELTON  HOUR.  JAN- 
UARY 14,  1969 

iMr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
"Red"  Skelton  is  without  question  one 
of  the  finest  showmen  in  America.  He  is 
a  great  comedian  whose  talents  and 
imagination  have  entertained  us  for 
years.  But,  Mr.  Speaker.  Red  Skelton  is 
more  than  a  star  in  show  business.  He  is 
also  a  dedicated  American,  a  sensitive, 
warm  human  being,  whose  qualities  come 
through  the  pancake  makeup  and  the 
slapstick  routines.  ,„«„  d»,i 

Last  month,  on  January  14.  1969.  Red 
passed  some  thoughts  on  to  his  audience 
on  the  "Red  Skelton  Hour."  I  found  them 
very  meaningful  and  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  today,  as  fol- 
lows : 

THE  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
I  remember  this  one  teacher.  To  me.  he 
was  the  greatest  teacher,  a  real  sage  of  my 
tune.  He  had  such  wisdom.  We  were  a"  re- 
citing the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  and  he  walked 
over  Mr.  Lasswell  was  his  name  .  .  .  He  said. 


COLLEGE  THESIS  NO  BASIS  TO  IN- 
DICT AMERICAN  DEFENSE  POS- 
TURE 

(Mr  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr    LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  .'^en.se 
of  justice  and  accuracy  compels  me  to 
speak  about  a  series  of  recent  newspaper 
articles  concerning   the  Nation's  aero- 
space and  electronics  industries.  Tlie  first 
one  by  Mr.  Bernard  Nossiter  on  Janu- 
ary 26   in   the   Washington  Post  casts 
considerable  doubt  on  the  effectivenes-  ol 
these  industries.  -Hie  article  summarized 
a  report  written  supposedly  by  a  mllitar> 
expert.  I  naturally  assumed  the  expert 
must  be  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  that  the  report  would  have  .'^ome 
official  vaUdity.  So  I  wrote  to  Secretai-y 
Laird  about  it.  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
report.  Mr.  Laird  sent  me  a  copy— point- 
ing out  that  the  autlior  was  indeed  not  a 
Department  of  Defense  employee  at  all 
and  that  the  report  was  not  a  DOD  docu- 
ment Further  investigation  discloses  the 
author.  Mr.  Richard  Stubbing,  ^yas  on 
sabbatical  leave  from  his  post  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  that  his    study 
was  his  college  thesis  written  last  spriiif^ 
and  freely   available  at  the  Pnr.ceion 
library  since  that  time. 

Two  other  newspaper  articles  lia\  e  also 
recently  appeared  which  bear  on  this 
so-called  study.  On  Januarj-  29  the  au- 
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thorlUtive  Aerospace  Daily  seriously 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  study.  The 
second  in  the  Washington  Star  on  Jan- 
uary 30  cast  even  greater  doubt.  In  it 
the  author  admits  that  several  key  as- 
sumptions in  his  paper  reflected  his  per- 
sonal judgment  and  were  not  concurred 
with  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaiier,  I  do  not  Intend  to  become 
an  apologist  for  the  aerospace  industry 
or  for  any  other  single  segment  of  our 
Nation's  activities,  but  I  do  believe  that 
in  this  case  some  incorrect  statements 
have  been  made.  Certainly  the  aerospace 
industry  is  not  without  fault,  but  I  am 
sure  fault  can  be  found  anywhere  if  we 
look  for  It.  But  just  as  certainly  the 
same  industry  which  is  castigated  in 
Mr.  Nosslter's  article  is  that  segment  of 
our  Nation's  resources  whose  efforts  have 
not  only  given  us  the  means  to  defend 
our  country,  but  also  have  resulted  in  the 
magnificent  success  of  the  Apollo  8.  The 
aerospace  and  electronics  industries  fur- 
ther have  pioneered  many  of  the  tech- 
nologies and  management  methods  which 
continue  to  afford  us  the  greatest  stand- 
ard iiX  living  in  the  world.  It  works  at  the 
ed8«-oX  the  frontier  of  knowledge  where 
mistakes  must  be  expected.  In  most  cases, 
it  works  remarkably  well. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the  Recokd 
at  this  point  the  two  articles  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  so  that  we  may  con- 
sider them  and  judge  for  ourselves: 

I  Prom  Aerospace  D&Uy,  Jan.  29.  1969 1 
Weapons   Expose   Was   AwTHomzEB   bt    BOB 

STATTOt    JVS    MaSTSSS    ThESIS 

The  sensational  "expose"  of  US.  military 
weapons  development  published  In  last  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  under  the  headline 
•Weapons  Systems:  A  Story  of  Pallure." 
turns  out  to'^ave  been  authored  by  a  staff 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a 
thesis  for  his  masters  degree  at  Princeton 
University. 

The  author  is  Rlcliard  Stubbing,  described 
by  Post  reporter  Bernard  D.  Nossiter.  who 
wrote  the  story,  "a  key  Government  official 
with  access  to  secret  data  and  responsibility 
for  examining  the  costs  of  the  Pentagon's 
complex  ventures."  Nossiter  noted  that  "He 
and  his  agency  cannot  be  Identified  here." 

The  Dally,  at  presstlme  yesterday,  was 
still  trying  to  get  an  official  answer  I'rom  the 
Budget  Bureau  as  to  Stubbing's  job  clajsill- 
catlon,  beyond  the  title  of  "budget  exam- 
iner." It  was  understood  from  other  source* 
that  he  Is  "an  Indian,  not  a  chief,"  and  that 
ha  is  concerned  with  review  of  the  DOD 
budget  with  regard  to  aircraft  procurement. 

All  efforts  to  contact  Stubbing  by  tele- 
phone yesterday  got  the  stoclt  reply  that 
•"He's  in  a  meeting." 

Elfforts  to  determine  who  leaked  the  thesis 
to  The  Post  were  equally  frustrating.  There 
was  strong  speculation  that  it  was  shown  to 
Nossiter  by  a  member  of  Congress,  while 
other  sources  said  it  may  have  come  from 
3ome*one  In  Systems  Analysis  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  to  the  affair  Is 
that  the  thesis  had  been  classified  "confiden- 
tial" by  Pentagon  officials  even  though  It 
was  and  Is  on  nie  and  readily  available  at 
the  Princeton  University  library.  It  was  sub- 
mitted by  Stubbing  last  May  3  to  a  Professor 
BradfOTCt. 

Aerospace  circles  in  Washington  expressed 
surprise  at  the  Post  tUiry  in  that  it  seemed 
to  t>e  a  rehash  of  old  problems  that  have 
been  well  aired  In  both  the  public  and  trade 
press,  and  that  some  of  its  concluslona,  iom« 


reading  like  they  should  have  been  on  the 
editorial  page,  were  misleading,  to  say  the 
least. 

But  the  real  shock  came  In  learning  that 
what  seemed  to  be  represented,  by  Inference, 
at  least,  as  an  official  document,  turns  oitt  to 
be  a  student's  masters  thesis. 

Meanwhile,  the  Stubbing  report  came  In 
for  some  criticism  yesterday  by  a  long-time 
Congressional  staff  member.  The  source  said 
he  had  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
thesis  and  had  found  it  "superficial."  He 
added,  "It  sounds  like  something  a  half- 
Informed  person  woufd  write  for  a  graduate 
degree." 

In  particular,  the  source  criticized  Stub- 
bing's treatment  of  the  Skybolt  and  B-70 
programs  as  examples  of  failures.  Skybolt 
was  cancelled  after  It  was  found  to  be  suc- 
cessful the  source  said,  and  the  report  over- 
looked the  factor  of  foreign  policy.  "We  de- 
cided we  didn't  want  the  English  to  have  It," 
he  said.  "That  may  not  have  been  the  over- 
riding consideration,  but  It  was  a  factor." 
And  the  B-70  was  designed  before  the  U.S. 
fount!  that  low-flying  bombers  were  needed 
to  fly  under  radar  screens,  he  added.  "When 
the  B-70  was  ready,  it  flew;  but  it  no  longer 
was  in  the  world  of  reality." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services'  Committee 
chairman.  Sen.  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.),  was 
asked  If  the  Stubbing  report  might  b«  taken 
up  by  the  committee,  as  recommended  by  a 
member,  Stuart  Symington  (D-Bfo).  Sterails 
replied  that  he  had  no  such  plans  to  do  so 
at  present. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  30,  1969] 
Weapons  Systems  Studt  Hrrs  Cost, 

PnrORMANCE 

The  Budget  Bureau  made  public  today  a 
report  of  weapons  systems  costs  and  perform- 
ance originally  written  by  one  of  Its  budget 
examiners  as  a  class  paper  last  spring  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Princeton  University. 

The  study  was  released  following  a  news 
story  earlier  this  week  reporting  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  study  and  identifying  its  author, 
Richard  A.  Stubbing,  only  as  "a  key  govern- 
ment official." 

Stubbing,  who  spent  the  1967-68  academic 
year  at  Princeton  .as  part  of  a  Budget  Bureau 
training  program,  wrote  the  study  for  a  class 
in  systems  analysis  and.  when  he  returned 
to  Washington,  produced  a  classified  version 
which  was  made  available  to  officials  in  the 
Pentagon  and  other  government  agencies. 

He  found  that  the  electronic  equipment 
that  forms  the  heart  of  most  modem  weap- 
ons systems  frequently  falls  far  short  of  pro- 
posed standards,  that  costs  are  frequently 
much  higher  than  original  estimates,  and 
that  the  companies  that  produce  them  often 
are  awarded  with  unusually  high  profits. 

Stubbing  acknowledged,  however,  in  a  note 
attached  to  the  copies  of  the  study  made 
public  today,  that  "several  key  assumptions 
In  this  paper  reflect  my  personal  judgment 
as  to  their  Importance  which  Is  not  con- 
curred with  by  my  colleagues  at  Princeton 
and   elsewhere." 

Although  they  took  exception  to  some  ele- 
ments they  considered  limiting,  some  high- 
ranking  Pentagon  officials  said  they  were 
Impressed  by  Stubbing's  conclusions.  He  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  equipment  known  to 
be  reliable  In  new  systems  that  have  to  be 
developed  In  a  hurry:  a  more  leisurely  ap- 
proach when  the  main  objective  is  an  ad- 
vance In  technical  ability,  and  more  compe- 
tition, both  In  the  early  development  and 
during  the  production  of  military  equipment. 

One  of  Stubbing's  chief  assumptions  is  that 
the  performance  of  a  piece  of  electronic 
equipment  can  be  measured  best  by  the  time 
It  runs  before  breakdown. 

He  used  this  standard  to  measure  the  per- 
formance of  several  families  of  weapons  sys- 


tems against  the  specifications  set  when  they 
were  contracted  for — and  found  that  those 
built  In  the  1960s  did  not  measure  up  even 
to  the  relatively  poor  performance  of  those 
built  in  the  19508. 

Pentagon  officials  who  have  seen  the  study, 
however,  said  the  time  a  piece  of  equipment 
performs  reliably  Is  wily  one  measure  of  Its 
performance  and  that  this  standard  provides 
no  comparison  with  the  system  it  replaced. 

For  example,  a  device  that  was  designed  to 
run  for  100  hours  without  breakdown  and 
actually  ran  for  90  hours,  would  appear  much 
better  than  one  designed  to  run  1,000  hours 
which  only  ran  for  500.  they  said. 

Other  officials  objected  to  Stubbing's  use 
of  the  return  on  net  worth  as  a  measure  of 
a  company's  profitability — a  measure  that 
shows  the  aerospace  Industry  running  well 
ahead  of  other  Industries.  Some  other  stand- 
ards show  defense  industries  generally  lag- 
ging In  profits. 
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TAXATION  OP  TAX-EXEMPT  FOUN- 
DATIONS—FOUNDATIONS  SHOULD 
CARRY  A  FAIR  SHARE  OP  THE 
TAX  BURDEN 

<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wsis  my 
privilege  this  morning  to  present  a  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  outlines  the  urgent  need 
for  reforms  of  tax-exempt  privately  con- 
trolled foundations.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  remarks  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members.  My  statement  follows : 
Statuiznt  op  Hon.  Wucht  Patiian,  Demo- 
oat  OF  Texas,  CHAniMAN,  STTBcoMicrrrEE 
on    Foundations,    Select    CoMMrrrix    on 
bMALL   Business.   Before   the   Committee 
ON  Wats  and  Means  on  Tax  Reporm,  Feb- 
RU.\RT    18,    1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
Invitation  to  testify  before  this  committee  on 
the  Important  subject  of  privately-controlled, 
tax-exempt  foundations. 

Today,  I  shall  Introduce  a  bill  to  end  a 
gross  Inequity  which  this  country  and  its 
citizens  can  no  longer  afford:  The  tjx- 
exempt  status  of  the  so-called  privately- 
controlled,  charitable  foundations,  and  their 
propensity  for  domination  of  business  and 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

Put  most  bluntly,  philanthropy — one  of 
mankind's  more  noble  Instincts — has  been 
perverted  Into  a  vehicle  for  Institutionalized 
deliberate  evasion  of  fiscal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  tax  Im- 
munities granted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. The  use  of  the  tax-free  status,  as  I 
shall  amply  document,  reveals  the  continu- 
ing devotion  of  some  of  our  millionaires  to 
greed,  rather  than  conversion  to  graclous- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  privilege  Is  abused. 
It  should  be  withdrawn.  And  the  onerous  bur- 
dens on  65  million  taxpayers  demand  that 
Congress  curb  the  tax-exempt  foundations 
which,  in  unwitting  good  faith,  it  helped  to 
create. 

Did  the  Congress  Intend  that  foundations 
use  their  tax-exempt  status  to  finance  the 
recruiting  of  college  football  players?  To  pay 
the  bills  for  several  years  of  gay  living  and 
partying  by  twin  sisters  who  befriended  an 
aging  millionaire?  The  foundations  fiddle 
while  the  small  businessman,  the  farmer,  the 
individual  citizen,  pay  ttx»  tax  bills — and 
burn.  If  the  rich  care  to  fritter  away  their 


doUars  in  sen»ele«  frlvoUty,  that  is  certainly 
their  prlvUege— but  Congreae  has  no  obllga- 
Uon  to  give  them  tax-free  dollars  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  at  the  country. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  bill  U  by  no  means  a 
vindictive  measure;  Indeed,  by  encouraging 
the  foundaUons  to  return  to  the  original 
pxirpose  for  their  existence— that  is,  philan- 
ihropy— they  should  emerge  stronger,  not 
weaker  ThU  new  vigor  I  do  not  fear,  so  long 
as  it  Is  exercised  in  the  proper  area.  Their 
pained  outcries  of  persecution  notwlthstond- 
ing  I  do  not  seek  to  destroy  the  foundations, 
but  to  reform  them.  And  I  do  not  single  out 
the  foundations  for  harsh  regulaUon— I  slm- 
i)ly  propose  that  they  be  subject  to  the  same 
economic  rules  as  the  rest  of  America.  Equal 
treatment  under  the  law  Is  perhaps  a  painful 
contemplation  for  some  of  them,  but  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  is  really  what  Amer- 
ica is  all  about. 

My  bin  has  three  features,  each  of  which 
is  directed  at  a  shortcoming  discovered  dur- 
ing the  continuing  study  which  the  Subcom- 
iwlttee  on  Foundations  of  the  House  Small 
Business    Committee    has    conducted    since 

1962: 

(1)  Every  privately-controlled,  tax-exempt 
foundation  would  pay  a  Ux  In  the  amount 
of  20  percent  of  its  gross  Income,  including 
capital  gains.  Gross  income  would  be  com- 
prised of  the  following:  gross  profit  from 
business  activiUes;  interest;  dividends;  gross 
rents;  gross  royalties;  gain  or  loss  from  sale 
of  assets,  excluding  Inventory  items;  and 
other  Income,  excluding  conUlbutlons,  gifts, 
grants,  etc.,  received. 

(2)  A  prlvatelv-controlled,  tax-exempt 
foundation  would" not  be  permitted  to  own 
more  than  three  percent  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  any  claas  of  stock  of  a  corporation 
or  to  own  more  than  a  three  percent  inter- 
est in  the  capital  or  profits  of  a  partnership. 

(3)  The  net  Income  of  every  prlvately- 
controUed,  tax-exempt  foundation  would 
have  to  be  disbursed  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  organized. 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, there  are  30.262  private,  tax-exempt 
foundaUons  In  the  nation.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  is  responsible  for  regulating  the 
foundations,  but  It  has  been  a  singularly  in- 
effectual watchdog.  For  Instance,  despite  the 
multitude  of  computers  and  data-retrle\'al 
systems  with  which  It  watches  the  individ- 
ual taxpayer,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
cannot  tell  the  Congress  the  assets  and  In- 
come of  all  the  foundations  it  is  supposed  to 
supervise.  But  aa  indication  of  the  founda- 
tions' economic  girth  comes  from  the  study 
of  596  foundations  by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Foundations.  In  1966  these  foundations  had 
a  gross  income  of  $1,079,627,732,  Including 
capital  gains.  A  20  percent  tax  on  this  In- 
come alone  would  yield  the  U.S.  Treasury 
some  $200  million.  Income  from  the  other 
29  666  foundations  known  to  the  IRS  would 
add  to  this  figure;  but,  lacking  firm  data,  the 
exact  amoimt  cannot  be  computed. 

Yet    the  amount  of  the  tax  revenue,  elg- 
niflcant  though  It  may  be,  resolves  only  part 
of    the   problem.   Another   issue   before   the 
Congress     Is     the     astounding     amount    of 
wealth  which  foundations  have  managed  to 
-plrit   away  behind   the  protective  walls  of 
tax  exemption.  And  the  figure  is  Increasing 
r.ipidlly,  both  m  terms  of  Income  and  assets. 
The  value  of  the  assets  of  the  596  founda- 
tions covered  by  our  Subcommittee's  study 
w.as  50  percent  greater  at  the  close  of  1966 
than  it  had  been  six  years  earlier,  at  the  end 
of  1960— $16.1  billion,  compared  to  $10.2  bil- 
lion The  $15.1  Wlllon  valuation  Is  41  percent 
greater  than  the  $10.7  blUlon  capital  funds 
(capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits)   of 
the  60  largest  banks  In  the  United  States. 
This  massive,  systematic  diversion  of  assets 
into  tax-exempt  status  erodes  otir  nation's 
tax  base,  and  forces  millions  of  individual 
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citizens  alid  small  businessmen  to  carry  a 
still  heavier  tax  burden. 

The  statistics  on  foundation  receipts  are 
even  more  sobering. 

The  596  foundations  reported  total  receipts 
of  $669.7  mlUlon  during  the  first  aocoxintlng 
period  for  which  they  submitted  data  to  the 
Subcommittee  (usually  1951).  By  1966  the 
total  receipts  had  increased  to  $1.3  bllUon. 

The  foundations  will  suffer  no  injtistice 
from  my  proposed  reforms.  Instead,  they  will 
finally  share  with  all  of  us  the  burden  of 
maintaining  our  society.  If  foundations  pay 
their  share  of  taxes,  the  burden  on  65  mil- 
lion taxpayers  can  be  somewhat  lessened — 
the  most  welcome  charity  of  all. 

One  of  the  quesUons  that  turns  up  fre- 
quently in  the  mall  I  receive  Is,  "What  are  the 
Ford   and   Rockefeller  foundations,  the  two 
biggest  foundations  in  the  country,  really  up 
to?"  This  question  usually  stems  from  the 
following  type  of  expenditures  and  Is  reason 
for  mounting  concern  over  foundation  op- 
erations: „     . 
In   fiscal   years    1966   and    1967,   the  Ford 
Foundation  paid  out  $360,351.26  to  four  out- 
side law  firms.  Of  this  amount,  $159,644.73,  or 
44  percent,  was  paid  to  Olnsburg  &  Feldman, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 
The  Ford  Foundation  paid  out  $446,262.46 
for  public  relations  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  paid  $31,546.53 
to  Earl  Newsom  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City  public  relations  counsel,  in   1967. 

The  Ford  Foundation  spent  $210,037.38  for 
outside  printing  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

As  of  September  30,  1967,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation had  357  employees  in  the  United 
States  and  920  in  foreign  countries. 

As  of  December  31,  1967,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  had  211  employees  in  the  United 
States  and  112  In  foreign  countries  exclud- 
ing nationals  hired  locally.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  sent  75  percent  more  money  out 
of  the  country  in  1966  than  it  spent  here.  It 
spent  $17.8  million  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
institutions  or  persons,  while  Individuals  and 
institutions  in  this  country  received  only 
$10.9  million. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  spent  half  as 
much  just  running  Its  New  York  office— $5.4 
million — as  it  spent  throughout  the  entire 
nation  in  1966.  It  spent  more  Just  running 
its  New  York  offices — in  salaries  and  the 
jlKe — than  It  spent  on  "benevolence"  in  New 
York  State  and  California  combined.  The 
Foundation  spent  $1,693,762  in  India,  but 
not  a  penny  In  Arkansas.  It  spent  half  a 
million  dollars  In  Uganda,  but  not  a  cent 
In  Idaho.  It  spent  more  than  $1  million  in 
Nigeria,  but  It  could  bring  itself  to  spend 
only  $1,000  In  Kentucky. 

It  spent  nearly  $2  million  in  Colombia,  but 
It  spent  nothing  at  all  in  South  Carolina,  or 
Wyoming,  or  Maine,  or  Delaware. 

More  than  $5  million  went  Into  the  upkeep 
of  Its  elegant  offices  In  New  York,  but  only 
$2  374  of  Its  money  went  into  West  Virginia, 
in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  the  Ford 
Foundation  lost  $92,496.92  and  $100,119.68  re- 
spectively in  the  operation  of  its  cafeteria 
and  dining  room,  and,  of  course,  the  taxpay- 
ing  restaurant  owners  in  New  York  City  lost 
over  300  potential  customers. 

In  1966  and  1967,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion lost  $44,456  and  $47,176  respectively  in 
the  operation  of  Its  lunchrooms,  and  the  tax- 
paying  resUurant  owners  in  New  York  City 
lost  over  200  potential  customers  here. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  committee  wUl 
agree  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  rede- 
fine the  role  of  the  privately-controlled 
chariteble  foundaUon.  Are  the  giant  founda- 
tions on  the  road  to  becoming  political  ma- 
chines? An  article  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  23,  1968  says  "Ford  grants  have 
gone  lately  for  widening  voter  regUtration 
in  Cleveland's  slums"  and  are  said  "to  have 
aided  the  election  of  Carl  B.  Stokes  in  No- 
vember 1967." 


The  Ford  Foundation  had  gross  income  of 
$262  million  In  1967,  385  mUlIon  In  1966,  and 
has  assets  valued  at  $S-3V4  bUllon.  The 
RockefeUer  Foundation  had  gross  income  of 
$53  million  in  1967,  $42  million  in  1966,  and 
has  assets  valued  at  $736  million.  I  need  not 
tell  you  gentlemen  what  can  happen  In  a 
local  state  or  national  election  where  this 
kind'  of  money  is  turned  loose,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  behalf  of  their  favorite  candi- 
dates. .    , 

This  committee  would  do  well  to  scruunize 
closely  the  ventures  of  the  foundations  in 
politics.  The  Honorable  John  J.  Rooney  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York  can  tell  you  quite  a 
good  deal  about  that.  It  is  alleged  that  t.ie 
Ford  Foundation's  grants  for  experimental 
school  decentraUzatlon  in  New  York  helped 
Ignite  New  York  City's  longest  teachers 
strike.  Have  the  giant  foundations  made  or 
do  they  plan  to  make  grants  that  will  aid 
certain  candidates  to  run  for  National,  st.ue 
and  local  office?  Does  the  Ford  Foundation 
have  a  grandiose  design  to  bring  vast  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  change-  to  the  na- 
t  on  m  the  I970's?  Is  this  what  Congress  had 
in  mind  when  It  granted  tax  exemption  to 
privately-controlled  foundations? 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion the  Rockefeller  FoundaUon  and  others 
have  made  grants  to  public  .servants.  This 
committee  should  consider  the  effect  on  pub- 
lic servants  when  they  are  subjected  to 
foundation  grants.  Will  the  grantees  be  cr.t- 
Ical  of  their  benelactors?  Do  you  want  the 
foundaUons  to  make  grants  to  public  serv- 
ants in  police  departments,  health,  or  san- 
itation departments?  Do  you  want  city  em- 
ployee unions  to  receive  foundation  grants? 
On  July  10,  1968,  a  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said : 

•The  Ford  FoundaUon  has  offered  generous 
travel  grants  to  various  members  of  Ken- 
nedy's Senate  staff.  Including  three  of  the 
young  writers  and  intellectuals  who  were  im- 
portant Infiuences  on  the  Senator's  philo- 
sophical development— Peter  Edelman,  Adam 
Waimsky  and  Tom  Johnston. 

"The  grants  are  provided  under  a  Founda- 
Uon program  of  long  standing  that  seeks  to 
case  the  transition  from  public  to  private 
life.  They  provide  up  to  a  year  of  leisure  and 
freedom  from  immediate  financial  concerns." 
Subsequently,  the  Ford  Foundation  ad- 
vised us  that  the  following  aides  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  received  travel 
and  study  awards  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
aggregating  $131,069.50: 

Jerry  Bruno $19.  450  00 

Joseph     Dolan 18,  556.  00 

Peter  Edelman 19,091.00 

Dall  Forsythe 6,300.00 

Earl  Graves 19,500.00 

Thomas  Johnston 10,190.00 

Adam   Waimsky 22.200.00 

Frank  Manklewlcz 15,692.50 


Total    131,069.50 

I  have  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  for 
the  late  Senator  Kennedy's  associates,  but 
again  I  ask  this  Committee,  is  this  what  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  granted  tax 
exemption  to  charitable  foundations?  Were 
aides  of  Vice  President  Humphrey,  Senator 
McCarthy,  and  Governor  Wallace  offered 
similar  awards  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

As  you  know,  a  foundation  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  today  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of 
the  Code,  provided  It  Is  organized  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  testing  for  public  safety,  literary, 
or  educaUon  purposes,  or  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual, no  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
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wlM  att«tnpttng  to  Influenc*  legUUtlon.  and 
which  doea  not  participate  In.  or  Intervene 
in  (Including  the  publUhlng  or  dUtrlbutlng 
of  statements ) ,  any  political  campaign  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  oRlce." 

In  coming  weeks,  the  foundation  lobbyists 
will  be  emitting  predictable  cries  that  they 
can't  "aSord"  taxation  because  It  would 
divert  funds  from  their  "vital  activities"  In 
public  welfare,  educational  and  other  fields 
Let  us  dispense  with  this  nonsense  In  a 
hurry,  for  the  bloated  foundations  would 
benefit  greatly  from  forced  attendance  at  a 
financial  weight-watchers'  class.  If  their 
managements  have  trouble  deciding  which 
"vital"  programs  should  be  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  20  Fwrcent  tax.  I  direct  their 
collective  attentions  to  several  gross  ex- 
amples of  foundation  foolishness  discovered 
during  our  Subconunlttee's  study. 

While  our  cities  decay,  and  while  those  of 
us  not  fortunate  enough  to  merit  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  foundations  pay  a  10 
percent  surtax  to  keep  the  nation  more  or 
less  solvent,  the  BoUlngen  Foundation  of 
New  York  City,  a  creation  of  the  Mellon 
banking  family  of  Pittsburgh,  spends  tax- 
free  dollars  on  such  esoteric  research  subjects 
as:  "The  works  of  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal," 
"The  phenomenology  of  the  Iranian  religious 
consciousness,"  "The  origin  and  slgnlQcance 
of  tMe '  decorative  types  of  medieval  tomb- 
'ston^k'tn  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina." 

While  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
searched  feverishly  for  funds  to  finance  es- 
sential urban  rebuilding  programs,  the 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation  sent  $60,- 

000  to  Ireland  for  the  "preservation  of  his- 
torical buildings." 

While  thousands  of  Puerto  RIcan  young- 
sters drop  out  of  New  York  Schools  because 
they  can't  master  English,  the  Agricultural 
Development  Council,  Inc..  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  13  Rockefeller-controlled  founda- 
tions In  our  study,  sends  (311,280  to  Japan 
to  "Improve  English  language  teaching  in 
Japanese  schools."  The  list  is  seemingly  end- 
less—one could  call  the  examples  Ironic,  but 

1  think  "tragic"  la  the  better  adjective.  The 
shortage  of  physicians  m  America  is  critical, 
so  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York 
sends  $308,141  to  Canada  fur  medical 
education. 

The  fore-mentioned  BolUngen  Founda- 
tion, an  organization  that  seems  lo  specialize 
in  sending  thousands  of  dollars  abroad  for 
the  development  of  trivia  into  nonsense,  dis- 
bursed (212.113  In  foreign  grants  during  the 
period  January  1.  1965-November  15,  1987, 
including  gmnts  for  the  following: 

Arcb»«ologlcal  r«8«»rch  and  preparation 
for  publication  of  a  study  relating  to  the 
ramaliis  of  rural  chthonlc  traditions  which 
eodsted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages — 
94.500. 

Completion  of  sttidy  of  a  Roman  mystery 
cult  of  the  second  and  third  century.  A^. — 
$5,000. 

Acquisition  of  data  on  important  proto- 
hlstoric  entrepots  and  on  maritime  activities 
of  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  in  proto-historic 
times — (3.000. 

Congress  certainly  cannot  complain  If  the 
entire  Mellon  banking  family  assembles  In 
une  of  their  Pittsburgh  mansions  each  eve- 
ning for  a  round-table  discussion  on  the  ori- 
gin and  significance  of  the  decorative  types 
of  medieval  tombstones  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. If  the  Mellons  are  more  Interested  in 
medieval  tombstones  than  in  Pittsburgh  pov- 
erty, and  care  to  spend  their  money  studying 
I2th  and  13th  Century  church  construction, 
that  Is  the  Mellons'  affair.  However,  there  is 
no  obligation  upon  either  the  Congress  or  the 
American  citizenry  to  give  the  Mellons  t«x- 
free  dolUrs  to  finance  their  exotic  interests. 

In   sum:   The  foundation  programs  con- 


tain ample  fat  that  could  and  should  be 
trimmed,  and  the  Federal  government  can 
find  better  usee  for  the  money  than  studies 
of  medieval  tombstones. 

Grants  to  governments  by  U.S  founda- 
tions are  not  without  precedent.  The  Ford 
Fotmdation,  for  example,  mnde  direct  grants 
(in  U.S.  dollars)  to  .-it  leost  25  foreign  gov- 
ernments during  the  period  January  1,  1986- 
September  30,  1987:  United  Arab  Republic. 
Government  of  Jordan.  Government  of  Leba- 
non, Republic  of  Zimbln,  Government  of 
Northern  Nigeria.  Federal  Republic  of  Ni- 
geria. Government  of  Midwestern  Nigeria, 
Government  of  Eastern  Nigeria.  Government 
of  P.ikistan.  Government  of  West  Pakistan. 
Government  of  East  P.iklst.tn.  Government 
of  India.  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Syrian 
Arab  Republic,  Republic  of  Iraq.  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania,  United  Mexican  States. 
Government  of  Kenya.  Republic  of  Timisla. 
Government  of  Antigua,  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroun,  Government  of  West  Bengal,  Re- 
public of  Chile,  United  States  of  Brazil,  Gov- 
ernment of  Nepal. 

Thhs  far,  the  relationship  between  the  tax 
exempt  foundations  and  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  a  one-way  street — 
with  the  foundations  doing  all  the  "glttln." 
For  example,  three  of  the  Rockefeller-con- 
trolled foundations  have  received  Federal 
funds  touiling  at  least  (16  million  during 
the  past  13  years,  in  part  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Our  review  of  the  records  of  25  of  the  596 
foundations  under  study  shows  that  22  of 
those  25  foundations  disbursed  grants  abroad 
in  dollars,  totalling  (70.4  million,  purchased 
foreign  securities  coating  (91  million,  and 
sent  (15.3  million  to  foreign  branch  offices 
during  the  period  January  1,  1985-November 
20.  1967.  Translating  this  Into  hardships  im- 
posed on  our  tourists,  the  aggregate  outlay 
of  (176.6  million  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
duty-free    good.i    that    1.766.000    Americans 


would  !)•  permitted  to  bring  Into  this  coun- 
try at  (100  a  person. 

The  second  part  of  my  reform  bill  Is  di- 
rected at  the  use  of  foundations  to  dominate 
businesses  and  to  escape  estate  taxe.s 
Through  their  domination  of  numerous  cor- 
porations, the  foundations  wield  a  signifi- 
cant— and  unchecked — weight  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  progressive  development  of  thousands 
of  foundations  through  gifts  of  corporate 
stock  illustrates  the  Increasing  flow  of  for- 
merly taxable  Income  Into  these  cozy  tax 
shelters.  In  the  hands  of  the  foundations, 
the  dividends,  of  course,  go  untaxed,  ;ind 
our  tax  base  Is  further  eroded. 

The  tax-exempt  foundation  has  long  been 
used  by  many  of  our  millionaires  ns  a  loop- 
hole which  enables  them  to  avoid  Federni 
estate  taxes  and  thus  keep  their  businesse.s 
and  large  fortunes  Intact.  The  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon  used  \\ 
charitable  foundation  to  avoid  estate  taxe.s 
on  his  multlmilUon  dollar  estate.  The  Ford 
Foundation  was  created  to  reduce  the  tax- 
able estates  of  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford,  and 
to  enable  their  heirs  to  avoid  having  to  sell 
.Ford  Motor  Co.  stock  to  meet  estate  taxes 
Thus  the  Ford  Foundation  was  given  morp 
than  90  percent  of  the  equity  in  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

Substantial  portions  of  the  great  fortune.s 
of  men  who  profited  by  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  American  business  continue  t<i 
find  their  way  Into  tax-exempt  foundations 
These  foitndations  have  already  passed  and 
will  continue  to  pass — by  right  of  inherit- 
ance— to  the  control  of  heirs  or  their  trust- 
ees. This  enables  a  few  Individuals  to  control 
ever  Increasing  tax-exempt  wealth. 

Here  are  a  few  conspicuous  examples  o( 
prominent  Americans  who  have  died  in  re- 
cent years  and  whose  personal  foundatlonr. 
will  receive  at  least  (393.4  million,  which 
will,  of  course,  escape  estate  taxes. 
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III)  millions  ol  dollarsi 


Ooflor 


Donee 


Archibald  G.  Bush  St  Piet,  MhM „ Tht  Bush  Fountlation.  Si    Paul.  Minn  .  .. 

Hanry  R.  Lues.  New  York.  N.Y Henry  Luce  Foundation.  Inc..  Na*  York.  H  Y 

Arthur  Vming  Davis.  Pittsburgh,  Pt.... Arthur  Vininn  Davis  Foundation  No.  2,  Pitlsburih,  ft. 

Do Arthur  Vining  Davis  Foundation  No.  3.  Miami,  Fit 

George  Cund,  Cleveland.  Ohio The  George  Gund  Foundation  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Currier.  N««  Villi,  N.r laconic  Foundation.  New  York,  NY 

Billy  Hose.  New  York.  NY Billy  Ross  Foundation.  Inc.,  New  York.  NY 

Walt  Disney,  Los  Angeles,  CsM .  The  Disney  Foundation.  Los  Angeles.  Calit..... 


Approximate 

11  mount  that 
will  pass  lo 

the  Founda- 
tion valued 

as  of  date  ot 
deatti 


Jill 
6* 

IS 
M 

2.4 


ToM. 


293.4 


The  trend  to  shift  the  wealth  of  America's 
richest  families  into  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  trusts  represents  a  gigantic  loophole  In 
our  tax  laws.  This  is  an  area  urgently  need- 
ing reform. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Poljcy,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  in  a  speech  on  February 
23.  1967:  "The  present  resort  of  tax  and  busi- 
ness planners  to  the  creation  of  a  private 
foundation  to  hold  the  stock  of  a  biulness 
enterprise  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  family 
control  of  that  enterprise  is  a  complete  dis- 
tortion of  the  policies  and  philanthropic 
motivations  that  tinderlle  the  tax  benefits 
granted  charitable  contributions  and  chari- 
table institutions."  I  agree  emphatically  with 
Mr.  Surrey's  statement,  and  urge  that  Con- 
gress put  an  end  to  this  distortion. 

Increasing  numbers  of  foundations  hold 
subatantlsd  Interests  In  conunerclal  enter- 
prises. Of  the  598  foundations  under  study 
l»y    our   Subcommittee.    136   held   stock   m 


288  corporations  at  the  close  of  1988,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  five  to  100  percent  ui 
the  outstanding  shares  ot  at  least  one  class 
of  stock.  The  carrying  value  of  those  shares 
was  (2.5  billion,  the  estimated  market  value 
(4.9  billion.  Even  the  latter  figure  is  mo.'^t 
likely  an  imderstatement.  however,  because 
in  many  instances  the  securities  were  in 
closely-held  companies  that  are  not  traded 
A  prime  example  is  the  James  Ir\-lne  Foun- 
dation, of  San  Francisco,  which  owns  53  per- 
cent of  the  Irvine  Co.,  which  In  turn  owns 
88.000  acres  In  suburban  Los  Angeles,  al- 
most one-fifth  the  land  area  of  Orange 
County.  The  land  is  reportedly  valued  at  (1 
billion — but  the  Foundation  carries  the  Ir- 
vine Company  stock  at  (2. 

Here  Is  a  sampling  of  some  nationally- 
known  companies  that  had  substantial  links 
with  tax-free  foundations  at  the  end  of  1966: 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  (New  York) — 96  percent 
of  the  capital  voting  stock  owned  by  Altman 
Foundation.  New  York  City. 


ABMrteui  Cb»in  tc  Cable  Co..  Inc.— 17  per- 
cent of  the  capital  voting  stock  owned  by 
Wm.  T.  MotTlfl  Foundation,  New  York  City, 
American  NaUonal  Insurance  Co. — 36  per- 
cent of  the  common  voUng  stock  owned  by 
the  Moody  Foundation,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Cannon  Mills  Oo.— 16  percent  of  the  com- 
mon voting  stock  owned  by  the  Cannon 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Concord,  N.C. 

Coca-Cola  International— 16  percent  of  the 
common  voting  atock  owned  by  Emily  & 
Krncst  Woodrufit  Foundation.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dana  Corp.— 17  percent  of  the  common 
voting  stock  owned  by  the  Charles  A.  Dana 
FoundaUon.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Duke  Power  Co.— 57  percent  of  the  com- 
mon voting  stock  owned  by  Duke  Endow- 
ment, New  York  City. 

Federal  Cartridge  Corp.— 100  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  and  100  percent  of  the 
preferred  nonvoting  stock  owned  by  Olln 
Foundation.  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Ford  Motor  Co.— 100  percent  of  the  class  A 
nonvoting  stock  owned  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
Uon, New  York  City. 

W  T  Grant  Co. — 10  percent  of  the  common 
voting  stock  and  8  percent  of  the  preferred 
nonvoting  stock  owned  by  the  Grant  Foun- 
daUon, Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Great  AUantlc  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Inc.— 34 
percent  of  the  common  voting  stock  owned 
by  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation,  Inc..  New 
York  City. 

H  J  Hclnz  Co. — 17  percent  of  the  common 
voting  stock  owned  by  the  Howard  Heinz  En- 
dowment, Plttsbnrgh.  Pa. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co.— 100  percent  of  the 
common  voUng  stock  owned  by  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute,  Miami  Beach,  Pla. 
Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  Inc.— 8  percent 
of  the  common  voting  stock  owned  by  the 
Norton  Simon  Foundation,  FuUerton.  Calif. 
Irvine  Co. — 53  percent  of  the  common  vot- 
ing stock  owned  by  the  James  Irvine  Foun- 
dation, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Kaiser  Industries  Corp— 15  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  the  Henry 
J,  Kaiser  Family  Foundation,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Kellogg  Co. — Approximately  51  percent  of 
the  common  voting  stock  owned  by  W.  K. 
Kellogg    Foundation    Trust,    Battle    Creek, 

Mich. 

S.  S.  Kresee  Co. — 22  percent  of  the  capital 
voting  stock  owned  by  Kresge  Foundation, 
Detroit,  Mich, 

EU  Ully  &  Co.— 24  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  owned  by  LUly  Endowment,  Inc., 
Indianapolis.  Infl.  ^    .  ^^ 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.— 7  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  the  McDon- 
nell Foundation,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 
Inc  — 17  percent  of  the  common  voting  stock 
owned  by  the  Charles  E.  MerrlU  Trust,  New 
York  City. 

Miller  Brewing  Co. — 47  percent  of  the  com- 
mon voting  stock  owned  by  De  Ranee,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ralston  Purtna  Co.— 20  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  the  Danforth 
Foundation.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Rohm  and  Haas  Co.— 19  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  the  Phoebe 
Waterman   Foimdation,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Sahara  Coal  Co.,  Inc.— 36  percent  of  the 
preferred  nonvoting  stock  and  24  percent  of 
the  common  voting  stock  owned  by  Woods 
Charitable  Ftind,  Inc.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Sun  Oil  Co.^22  percent  of  the  common 
voting  stock  owned  by  the  Pew  Memorial 
Trust,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co. — 10  percent  of 
,tna  common  voting  stock  owned  by  the  Tim- 
Ken  Foundation  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

United  SUtes  Sugar  Corp.— 48  percent  oX 
the  common  stock  owned  by  Charles  Stewart 
Mott  Foundation,  Flint,  Mich. 

Wtetwldt  Stores,  Inc.— 91  percent  of  the 
6  percent  cumuUtlve  preferred  voting  stock 
owned  by  Wleboldt  Foundation,  Chicago,  lU. 


My  bill,  by  limiting  foundation  holdings  to 
more  than  three  percent  of  any  claaa  of 
shares,  would  make  It  more  difficult  foe  our 
millionaires  to  bypass  the  tax  coUector  by 
handing  their  intact  estates  over  to  tax-free 
captive  foundations.  The  estate  tax — was  a 
Congressional  declaration  of  public  policy — 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  foundations  to  avoid 
esUte  taxes  Is  a  vlolaUon  of  that  public  pol- 
icy, and  should  be  halted. 

My  constituents  In  East  Texas  have  a  bitter 
truism:  "Them  that  has.  gits."  When  speak- 
ing of  the  foundations,  one  can  add  two  more 
words:  "Them  that  has,  gits,  and  keeps."  And 
it  is  to  the  proclivity  of  some  foundations  for 
hoarding  money,  rather  than  dlstribuOng  It, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  do,  that  the  third 
eection  of  my  reform  bill  Is  directed.  The  tax 
returns  of  the  596  foundations  under  study 
by  our  Subcommittee  indicate  they  had  ac- 
cumulated (meaning  unspent)  income  of 
Slfl  bUlion  at  the  end  of  1966.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  accounting  period  for  which  they 
submitted  data  to  our  Subcommittee  (usu- 
ally 1951),  their  unspent  income  totalled 
only  $364  million. 

My  solution  Is  straightforward,  and  sim- 
ple: The  foundations  were  created  to  spend, 
not  t:  hoard  and  grow — thus  Congress  should 
require  them  to  spend,  annually,  their  net 
income,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  organized. 

The  foundation  problems  are  far  more  nu- 
merous and  serious  than  Treasury  officials 
have  been  wiUing  to  admit  publicly.  During 
our  Subcommittee's  1964  hearings,  I  made 
the  following  statement,  In  part: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  testi- 
fied that  it  is  the  Treasury's  duty  to  be  alert 
to  all  possible  violations  of  law.  The  Secre- 
tary also  says  (1)  he  does  not  consider  it 
proper  for  a  foundation  to  engage  In  insider's 
stock  deals,  stock  price  manipulations,  short 
sales,  margin  trading,  speculation  In  com- 
modity futures,  or  to  act  as  an  unregulated 
source  of  stock  market  credit,  and  <2)  the 
SEC  should  be  alerted  to  the  possibility  of  a 
foundation's  Involvement  in  insider  deals 
and  stock  price  manipulations. 

"Yet,  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee 
indicates  the  following: 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  they  are  violating  any 
Federal  securities  laws — Including  those  re- 
lating to  Insider's  stock  deals,  stock  price 
manipulations,  and  unregulated  sources  of 
stocK  market  credit. 

"Tlie  IRS  has  not  collected  any  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  extent  that  foundations  are 
involved  in  speculation  and  trading  on  mar- 
gin. 

"The  IRS  has  not  collected  any  data  on 
the  Involvement  of  foundations  in  corporate 
proxy  fights. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations  to 
determine  whether  their  foreign  operations 
may  be  in  conflict  with  Government  policies. 
"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  the  foundations  are 
channeling  income  and  corpus  In  a  direction 
that  may  hurt  competitors  and  Investors. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  they  are  being  used 
as  a  device  for  engaging  in  various  trade 
practices  which  might  be  In  violation  erf 
certain  statute*  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. 

•Few  of  the  persons  in  the  IRS  who  ex- 
amine foundation  tax  returns  would  be  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  the  antitrust  law  to 
know  whether  the  practices  as  cited  may  vio- 
late Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act  or  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  there  Is  a  conflict  of 
Intercbt  between  the  duties  of  a  foundation's 


directors  or  trustees  and  their  Intereste  aa 
officers,  stockbcdders  and  employees  of  busl- 
ne«8  corporations  whose  stock  Is  controlled 
by  the  foundation. 

"The  Acting  Commissioner  docs  not  know 
of  any  cases  where  compensation  of  officers, 
directors  or  trustees  among  the  large  foun- 
dations has  been  unreasonable  or  unjustl- 
iied.  Yet,  Mr.  Benson  Ford  received  $15,000 
for  attending  three  meetings  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

"The  IRS  does  not  review  a  foundatloh's 
individual  charitable  donations. 

"The  IRS  has  no  rule  of  thiunb  regarding 
the  percentage  of  Income  that  a  foundation 
must  spend  tor  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
granted  ta:{  exemption. 

•The  IRS  does  not  examine  foimdatlons 
to  determine  whether  contributions  are  be- 
ing made  to  the  foundations  by  persons  or 
organizations  that  supply  goods  or  services 
to  companies  interlocked  with  the  founda- 
tions. 

"The  IRS  doe.s  not  know  how  much  money 
was  spent  overseas  by  U.S.  foundations  in 
1963. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations  to 
determine  whether  they  are  making  loans 
overseas  that  may  be  contributing  to  our 
balance  of  payments  problem. 

"This  Is  the  most  Impressive  record  of  do- 
nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  my  36  years  la 
Congress." 

I  re?ret  to  s.ay  that  those  observations  are 
Just  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  in  19C4. 
The  fact  that  foundations  are  exempt 
from  taxation  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
exempt  from  other  Federal  laws.  Hence,  anti- 
trust law,  FTC  law.  SEC  law,  ete.  are  applica- 
ble to  foundations. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  a  foundation 
to  be  used  as  a  device  for  engaging  in  various 
trade  practices  which  may  be  a  violation  of 
certain  statutes  administered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  CommiEsion  or  the  AnUtrust  Division. 
For  example,  contributions  may  be  made  to  a 
foundation  by   (1)   persons  or  organizations 
that  supply  goods  or  services  to  companies 
interlocked    with    the    foundaUons,    or    (2) 
from  persons  or  organizations  that  buy  goods 
or  services  from  companies  interlocked  with 
the  foundation.  The  point  is  that.  If  the  com- 
pany that  is  interlocked  with  a  foundation  is 
doing  business  and  by  a  contribution  to  the 
parent  foundation  they  get  the  business  be- 
cause of  that  Interlock,  they  are  obviously 
getting    an   advantage.   This   is   one   of   the 
things  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  consider  in  drafting  a  self -dealing  luw. 
In  other  words,  a  contribution  can  be  made 
to  a  foundation  for  a  business  purpose  rather 
than  an  eleemosynary  purpose.  For  example, 
under   the   Roblnson-Patman   Act,   business 
concerns  are  prohibited  from  noaklng  dispro- 
portionate discriminatory  discounts  to  par- 
ticular buyers  if  the  effect  might  be  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  cre- 
ate a  monopwly.  Hence,  contributions  to  a 
foundaUon    can    be    a    method    of    getting 
around  this  provision  of  law. 

Also,  there  is  the  business  practice  known 
as  reciprocity,  which  may  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  involves  tacit  or  actual  agree- 
ment to  do  business  with  a  firm  if  It  recipro- 
cates and  gives  business  in  return.  Founda- 
tions may  be  parties  to  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments. For  example,  a  business  affiliated  with 
a  foundation  may  say  to  one  of  its  supphers. 
"I  will  buy  from  you  If  you  will  contribute 
to  such  and  such  a  foundation"  or,  "if  you 
buy  from  me,  such  and  such  foundation  will 
make  you  a  business  loan  at  favorable  terms". 
Our  study  indicates  that  many  business 
EuppUers  and  buyers  have  made  sizable  con- 
tributions to  foundaUons  controUed  by  cus- 
tomers For  example,  we  know  that  a  number 
of  supphers  of  the  HUton  Hotel  chain  are 
contributors  to  the  Conrad  N.  HUton  Foun- 
daUon. of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  C.  N.  Hilton,  Jr.. 
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Secretary  of  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Founda- 
tion, haa  acknowledged  that,  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  February  28.  lOSa  through  Feb- 
ruary 38.  1063.  as  donore^who  were  supplier* 
of  gooda  or  services  to  Hilton  Hotels  Cor]>o- 
ratlon  or  Its  subaldlarles — made  contribu- 
tions to  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  in 
the  amount  of  $01,895.18. 

DoM  not  this  kind  of  situation  appear 
to  r»tae  the  specter  of  business  reciprocity — 
We  win  buy  from  you  If  you  contribute  to 
our  foundation? 

If  so.  does  It  not  raise  a  number  of  serious 
antitrust  problems?  Sp>eclflcally.  may  It  not 
Involve  a  possible  violation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  because  It  Involves  the  Induce- 
ment of  discriminatory  prices? 

Or  may  It  not  Involve  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  FTC  Act  as  have  other  Instances 
of  business  reciprocity  because  they  Involve 
"unfair  methods  of  competition"? 

Here  Is  another  case  that  we  discussed  In 
our  hearings.  Tlie  Rogosln  Foundation,  of 
New  York  City,  Is  controlled  by  the  Rogosln 
family  The  Rogosln  family  has  also  domi- 
nated Beaunit  Corporation  (formerly  Beau- 
nlt  Mills.  Inc.),  Rogosln  Industries.  Limited. 
and    Skenandoa   Rayon    Corporation. 

At  December  31.  1953,  the  Foundation 
held  33  Vj  percent  of  the  nonvoting  preferred 
»tock  q{  Beaunit  Mills.  Inc.  (carr>'lng  value 
)2.7  mJlUon)  as  well  as  5  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  of  the  same  corpora- 
tion ( carrying  value  $1 .9  million ) . 

Beaunit  Mills.  Inc..  manufactures  synthetic 
yarn,  knits  and  weaves  fabrics,  and  manu- 
factures Intimate  apparel.  The  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  been  a  buyer  of  tire-cord  yam  from 
Beaunit  Corporation. 

In  March  1952.  Goodyear  made  a  cash 
donation  of  9150.000  to  the  Rogosln  Founda- 
tion. Additionally,  on  March  10,  1053,  Good- 
year loaned  $2  5  million  to  the  Rogosln 
Foundation  at  4  percent  Interest.  The  loan 
was  to  be  paid  off  In  Installments  due  Jan- 
uary 3-August  15,  1953,  January  3-Auguat 
15,  1954,  and  January  3-August  15.  1955.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Foundation,  payments  on  the 
loan  were  made  on  August  15.  1953,  August 
15.  1954.  and  August  15.  1955. 

The  Foundation  states  that  It  used  the 
S2  5  million  loan  to  purchase  from  Beaunit 
Mills,  Inc.  30.000  shares  of  the  latter's  pre- 
ferred stock.  An  Identical  number  of  shares 
of  Beaunlr,  Mills,  Inc.,  preferred  stock  was 
pledged  by  the  Foundation  as  collateral  for 
the  loan. 

So,  here  we  have  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  arrangement  involves  a  price 
discount  from  Rogoeln  to  Goodyear,  for 
which  Goodyear,  the  buyer,  compensated 
Rogosln  by  making  a  contrlbvitlon  to  the 
Rogosln  Foundation.  If  this  were  the  case, 
would  It  not  seem  to  raise  both  tax  and 
antitrust  problems.  First,  It  Is  a  method 
whereby  the  buyer  compensates  the  seller  by 
making  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Rogosln  Foundation?  Second,  would  not  this 
practice,  at  best,  be  a  distortion  of  the  pric- 
ing and  exchange  process  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy?  Third,  might  not  this  practice 
actually  Involve,  (a)  a  violation  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  because  It  Involved  dis- 
criminatory pricing,  or  (b)  a  violation  of 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  because  it  is  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petlUon?  AddlUonally,  of  course,  Goodyear 
was  acting  as  a  source  of  unregulated  credit. 
Then  there  are  the  possible  antitrust  prob- 
lems— actual  or  potential  conflict  of  Inter- 
est situations — that  may  stem  from  situa- 
tions where  board  members  of  foundations 
also  sit  on  the  boards  of  business  firms  that 
compete  with  each  other.  As  we  all  know. 
Section  8  of  the  Clayton  Act  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  a  director  of  two  or  more 
competing  corporations.  Now,  that  Act  doe« 


not  apply  to  Indirect  Interlocks,  such  as 
when  a  foundation  has  two  board  members, 
one  of  whom  Is  also  a  board  member  of  cor- 
poration A  and  the  other  member  Is  on  the 
board  of  corporation  B  (a  competitor  of  A). 
While  there  is  nothing  Illegal  about  such  an 
arrangement  under  Section  8,  there  could 
be  a  special  public  Interest  problem  when  a 
foundation  established  for  eleemosynary 
purposes  becomes  a  vehicle  for  such  Indirect 
Interlocks  which  might  affect  competition. 

Here  Is  another  area  that  this  panel 
should  explore.  Does  a  businessman  In  gov- 
ernment pose  a  greater  potential  conflict  of 
Interest  than  the  ofllclals  of  foundations  In 
govcrnment^such  as.  for  example.  McOeorge 
Bundy.  President  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
whose  overlords,  the  Ford  family,  have  Im- 
mense commercial  Interests  throughout  the 
world.  Including  the  Middle  East?  It  seems 
to  me  a  bit  Inconsistent  for  the  Congress  to 
require  a  buslnewman  to  completely  elimi- 
nate potential  conflict  of  interest  when,  at  the 
same  time,  it  permits  Mr.  Bundy  to  wander 
In  and  out  of  the  Government  while  retain- 
ing hts  $65,000  annual  salary  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  This  was  the  cose  In  June  1967 
when  Mr.  Bundy  became  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  National  Security  Council  Committee 
on  the  Middle  East 

Now.  to  turn  to  the  stock  market — there  Is 
ample  evidence  that  many  foundations  are 
actively  trading  In  the  market  with  substan- 
tial portions  of  their  funds.  Judging  from  the 
content  of  their  portfolios  and  the  frequency 
of  turnover,  many  foundations  are  concerned 
IcM  with  equity  yields  and  Inflationary 
trends  than  they  are  with  the  lure  of  capital 
gains  to  swell  their  principal  funds.  I  might 
add  that  former  Secretary  Dillon  testified 
that  he  shares  my  view  that  speculative  gains 
for  charity  are  not  worth  the  risk  of  specu- 
la tlve  losses,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  case 
where  directors  or  trustees  of  a  foundation 
have  reimbursed  the  foimdatlon  for  losses 
Incurred  In  speculation. 

One  of  the  operations  that  should  be 
subjected  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  this  com- 
mittee Is  that  of  the  private  pooling  of 
investments  by  some  fotindatlons — In  other 
words,  the  pooling  of  capital  to  trade  In  the 
stock  market.  For  example,  some  of  the 
Rockefeller  foundations  have  Informed  us 
that  they  have  a  joint  Investment  staff  of 
16  persons,  not  Including  secretarial,  headed 
by  Mr.  J.  Richardson  DUworth.  which  pro- 
vides Investment  services  with  the  cost 
shnred  by  the  various  Rockefeller  partici- 
pants. 

Does  this  not  raise  some  potential  prob- 
lems— the  possibility  of  speculative  tactics, 
the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  Interest,  the 
possibility  of  huge  buying  power  that  will 
have  a  strong  Impact  on  the  prices  of  stock 
they  deal  In? 

Secretary  Dillon  also  testified  that  a  foun- 
dation can  be  a  source  of  unfair  competition 
arising  from  active  use  of  foundation  assets 
by  donors  or  trustees  for  private  business 
ends,  and  that  there  are  an  Infinite  number 
of  ways  In  which  foundation  assets  or  In- 
come can  be  used  for  the  preferment  of 
one  set  of  private  persons  over  another.  The 
Secretary  agreed  that  (1)  foundations' 
moneylendlng  activities  put  them  Into  xinfalr 
competition  with  private  lenders  and  also 
give  the  foundations  an  element  of  Influence 
over  a  wide  range  of  business  ventures,  and 
(2)  such  activities  may  present  problems, 
such  as  preferential  rates  of  interest.  All  this 
Is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that,  at  present, 
the  only  restraint  on  a  foundation's  money- 
lending  appear*  to  be  that  loans  must  carry 
a  "reasonable"  rate  of  Interest  and  adequate 
security,  and  that  nothing  prevents  the 
foundation  from  niaktng  loans  to  its  founder 
or  bis  family,  the  businesses  under  his  con- 
trol, or  a  donor. 

I  conclude  with  this  thought:   There  U 


something  fundamentally  wrong  In  condi- 
tions which  make  such  acquisition  of 
economic  power  possible,  and  which  tolerate 
Its  continuation.  And  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  correct  those  conditions. 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  distinguished  panel. 
Thank  you  very  much.  You  may  be  assured 
that  our  Subcommittee  will  do  everything 
possible  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have  Informed  Chair- 
man Mills  that  we  will  be  delighted  to  loan 
our  records  and  our  staff  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  whenever  It  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  Insert  here 
for  the  record  breakdowns  of  certain  Ford 
Foundation  and  Rockefeller  Foundation 
payments  nnd  other  data  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 


ANOTHER      BANKER      JOINS      THE 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  CLUB 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneou.s   matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  banker 
No.  4  lias  been  added  to  the  list  of 
notables  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  latest  is  Mr.  James  E.  Smith,  who 
has  been  appointed  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. The  title  Is.  of  course,  a  polite 
name  for  Tieasury  Department  lobby- 
ist, 

Mr.  Smith's  most  recent  place  of  em- 
ployment has  been  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. The  last  quarterly  list  of  lobbyi-sts 
as  compiled  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  published  in  the 
January  13.  1969.  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  pages  472  to  500.  lists 
Mr.  Smith  as  a  lobbyist  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

So.  obviously.  Mr.  Smith  will  find  no 
great  change  in  his  duties.  He  has  been 
lobbying  for  the  banks  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  He  will  now  be  lob- 
bying for  the  Treasury  Department. 

As  a  lobbyist  for  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  Mr.  Smith  has.  of  course, 
worked  with  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  who 
was  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  before  he 
became  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
last  month.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Walker 
ai-e  now  rejoined  at  the  Treasury. 

And  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
no  stranger  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  David  Kennedy,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Continental-Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank,  one  of  the  largest  members 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
and  Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  the  other  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  a 
vice  president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
National  Bank,  also  a  heavy  contributor 
and  a  leading  member  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  Treasury  Department  release 
announcing  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith: 

SCCKETABT    KXNinDT    NaMXS    JAMZS   E.    SMITH 

AS  Assistant  fob  CONcacssioif  ai.  Relations 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy today  announced  appointment  of  James 
E.  Smith  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  as  Spe- 
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clal  Assistant  to  the  Secretary.  His  respon- 
sibilities will  include  Congressional  Rela- 
tions and  associated  duties. 

Before  Joining  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Smith  was 
on  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Amerl^n 
Bankers  Association  from  1963  to  1969^  His 
positions  included  Deputy  Manager  and  As- 
sociate Federal  Legislative  Counsel. 

From  1962  to  1963.  Mr.  Smith  was  minority 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  He  served  as  leg- 
islative aide  to  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  from 
1957  to  1962,  and  from  1955  to  1957  was  an 
investigator  in  the  Office  of  Security,  De- 
partment  of   State. 

Born  in  Aberdeen,  September  28.  1930,  he 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  In  1952 
from  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology,  Rapid  City.  In  1959  he  received  a 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  The  Oeorge 
Washington  University,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr  Smith  is  married  to  the  former  Sarah 
Spear  of  Ashley.  Illinois,  at  one  time  an 
asTlstant  to  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  The 
Smiths  and  their  daughter,  Susan  Elizabeth, 
8  live  at  3604  Barcroft  View  Terrace,  Bailey  s 
cfross  Roads,  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  son 
James  E.  Smith  n,  14.  by  a  former  marriage. 


WASHINGTON  POST  WARNS  ABOUT 

DANGERS     OF     BANK     HOLDING 

COMPANIES 

(Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cern over  the  trend  toward  conglom- 
erates centered  around  big  banks  Is 
growing  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  American  public  Is  waking  up  t« 
the  realization  that  the  banks,  through 
the  loopholes  In  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  are  threatening  to  place  the 
entire  American  economy  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  handful  of  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  18: 

WHAT  Is  Banking? 


The  one-bank  holding  company  Is  some- 
thing we  are  likely  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
in  the  next  few  months.  Such  strange  bed- 
fellows as  McChesney  Martin,  Wright  Patman 
and  Ralph  Nader  are  coming  together  In  op- 
position to  these  things  and  seem  to  be 
squaring  off  with  the  bankers  and  probably 
the  Treasury  Department  for  a  battle  royal 
over  them.  Both  sides  admit  that  the  out- 
come of  this  battle  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  shape  of  the  American  economy. 

In  ordinary  phraseology,  a  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  is  simply  a  company  that  owns 
exactly  one  bank.  Its  significance  Is  that  such 
a  company  Is  exempt  from  regulation  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
which  applies  to  companies  owing  two  or 
more  banks.  That  Act  was  passed  to  prevent 
undue  concentration  of  the  control  of  bank- 
ing and  to  keep  the  business  of  banking 
somewhat  separate  from  the  rest  of  American 
business.  Until  the  last  two  or  three  ya^. 
this  exemption  was  used  primarily  in  small 
towns  There,  one  small  company  might  own 
the  local  bank  as  well  as  the  Insurance 
agency,  a  warehouse  or  two.  and  so  on.  But 
the  latest  fad  among  bankers  Is  to  create 
these  one-bank  holding  companies.  In  the 
last  four  months  of  1968,  plans  were  con- 
summated or  announced  for  the  creation  of 
99  new  ones  involving  banks  with  deposits 
of  $90  billion.  The  suddenness  of  their  spurt 
is  clear  when  those  figures  are  compared  to 


the  statistics  gathered  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  showing  that  on 
last  Sept  1  there  were  684  one-bank  holding 
companies  involving  banks  with  deposits  of 
$18  billion. 

The  rush  to  create  these  new  companies 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  discovery  by 
the  bankers  that  this  is  a  method  of  broaden- 
ing their  activities.  Such  a  holding  company 
may  own  all  sorts  of  other  enterprises,  thus 
increasing  the  scope  and  earnings  potential 
of  the  aggressive  banks.  For  example,  the  Jim 
Walter  Corporation,  which  Is  widely  known  as 
a  builder  of  low  cost  housing,  owns  the  First 
National  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pla.,  among 
other  things.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co  ,  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.  and  many  other  major  corpora- 
tions own  one  bank.  Now.  Bank  of  America, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  First  National  City 
Bank  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and 
many  others  are  turning  themselves  into 
companies  which  will  be  the  legal  equiva- 
lent of  these. 

The  danger,  according  to  the  critics,  is  that 
these  one-bank  holding  companies  will  be- 
come the  keystone  of  large  Industrial  empires 
thus  turning  control  of  the  American  econ- 
omy over  to  the  bankers.  They  point  out 
that  the  six  largest  banks  in  the  country 
have  turned  or  have  announced  plans  to  turn 
themselves  Into  one-bank  holding  companies. 
This  raises  the  possibility  that  the  non- 
banking  subsidiaries  of  such  companies  will 
have  first  call  on  money  In  its  cheapest  form- 
demand  deposits— and  a  distinct  advantage 
over  competitors  In  the  struggle  for  credit. 
The  problem,  of  course.  Is  what  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  ought  to  entail.  In  recent 
years  banks  have  branched  out  Into  mutual 
funds,  insurance  companies,  travel  agencies, 
credit  card  arrangements  and  so  on.  In  some 
instances,  competitors  have  blocked  the 
banks  from  entering  these  fields  because  of 
the  National  Bank  Act  which  authorizes 
banks  to  engage  only  in  the  "business  of 
banking,"  whatever  that  Is.  But  the  one-bank 
holding   company   gets   around  that  barrier 

tot/&llv 

The  public  policy  question— and  the  one 
Congress  will  have  to  deal  with  this  spring- 
is  what  the  business  of  banking  ought  to 
include.  It  U  not  an  easy  question  in  an 
era  when  the  traditional  functions  of  banks 
such  as  lending  money  and  providing  sav- 
ings accounts  have  been  eaten  into  by,  for 
example,  the  development  of  mutual  funds 
and  the  expansion  of  the  activities  of  in- 
surance companies.  But  ll  Is  a  fundamental 
question,  particularly  when  some  believe 
there  are  similarities  between  the  piling  up 
of  holding  companies  In  the  1920s  and  the 
potential  of  the  new  banking  conglomerates. 


was  that  the  men  who  handled  national  se- 
curity affairs  became  too  close,  too  personally 
fond  of  each  other.  They  tended  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  state  almost  as  If  they  were  a 
gentlemen's   club,    and    the    great   decisions 
were  often  made  In  that  warm  camaraderie 
of  a  small  board  of  directors  deciding  what 
the  club's  dues  are  going  to  be  for  the  mem- 
bers next  year.  The  reason  this  is  a  handicap 
Is  simply  that  when  you're  debating  funda- 
mental policies,  you  should  press  your  debat- 
ing opponents  to  the  very  limit  of  their  rea- 
soning faculties.  If  you  are  close  to  them,  if 
you  are  good  friends  with  them,  you  are  less 
inclined.  In  a  debating  sense,  to  drive  your 
opponent  to  the  wall  and  you  very  often  per- 
mit a  viewpoint  to  be  expressed  and  to  go 
unchallenged  except  in  a  peripheraL  way.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  "Bob"  to  you.  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  "Dean,"  you  are  less 
willing  to  risk  the  personal  affront  that  comes 
in  destroying  his  case.  So  you  often  dance 
around  the  final  hard  decision  which  would 
set  you  against  three  men  who  are  very  close 
to  you,  and  you  tend  to  reach  a  consensus. 
The  reliance  upon  persons  who  are  close  to 
you  can  be  very  dangerovis. 


NOW  WE  KNOW 


(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Moyers, 
one  of  ex-President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
several  press  secretaries,  has  given  us  an 
insight  into  why  the  so-called  Great  So- 
ciety was  such  a  monumental  flop. 

Now  we  know  at  least  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  all  In  the  fix  we  are  in.  It  is 
a  pity  Mr.  Moyers  did  not  see  fit  to  speak 
out  long,  long  ago. 

I  include  for  Insertion  In  the  Record 
an  article  from  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal quoting  Mr.  Moyers: 

Notable  and  Quotable 

I  think  one  of  the  significant  problems  in 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 


THE       INTERNATIONAL       WRITING 
PROGRAM    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY 
OF  IOWA,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 
(Mr.    SCHWENGEL    asked    and    was 
given  pei-mission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  privilege  to  associate  with 
the  humanities  and  to  support  their  pro- 
grams in  the  Congress.  Without  dispar- 
aging our  vast  and  wonderful  scientific 
achievements,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  balance  between  sci- 
ence and  humanities  Is  far  out  of  per- 
spective.  We   are  now   faced   with   the 
anomalous  situation  where  we  have  the 
marvelous  technical  capability  of  trans- 
ferring organs  from  one  human  being  to 
another,  but  are  really  rather  ill  equipped 
to  make  some  of  the  moral  judgments, 
which  of  necessity  accompany  these  op- 
erations. I  feel  that  we  have  too  long 
ignored  the  humanities  in  favor  of  sci- 
ence, and  that  we  must  now  greatly  ac- 
cellerate  our  efforts  in  the  humanities. 
One  effort  in  this  direction  Is  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Mr.  Bamaby  Keeney  and  his  staff  have 
been  very  effective  in  getting  this  orga- 
nization off  to  a  good  start.  However,  they 
wUl  need  greatly  Increased  support  if 
they  are  to  make  really  significant  prog- 
ress on  a  broad  basis. 

One  shining  example  brought  about  as 
a  result  of  this  program  is  the  Interna- 
tional writing  program  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  This  program. 
Is  In  part,  funded  by  the  National  En- 
dowment, and  is  under  the  very  capable 
direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Engle.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  left  any  Implication  that  the 
success  of  this  fine  program  Is  the  result 
of  anything  other  than  Mr.  Engle's  veiT 
capable  leadership,  but  it  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  type  of  program  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  is  involved  in.   and 
should  be  even  more  involved  in.  Mr. 
Engle  has  prepared  a  brief  report  on  the 
program  and  two  newspapers  have  writ- 
ten on  the  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous   consent   I   include    In    the 
Record  Mr.  Engle's  report,  a  column  from 
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the  Saturday  Review  by  Ifr.  James  P. 
Flxx.  and  an  article  from  the  Cedar 
Raplda  Gazette  dated  Oeoember  13, 
1968: 


R^Forr  TO  PusMiM  or 

nOMML  WBITnfO  PSOOBAM 


IMTIBN*- 

1B68 


Th«  attAched  story  from  the  SatunUy 
B«vl»w  Indlcjites  thmt  thu  Prognun.  In  Ita 
flrst  full  year  of  operation,  baa  aliMtdy  at- 
tracted ttia  approval  ot  the  American  literary 
•cene.  We  have  been  aaked  by  a  publUher 
In  New  York  to  aaaembla  an  anthology  of 
writing  In  tranalatlon  from  our  foreign 
participants,  so  that  In  1970  there  wUl  be 
a  permanent  record  of  the  flrst  two  years. 

Recently  an  anthology  of  contemporary 
Chinese  poetry,  and  an  anthology  of  con- 
temporary Korean  poetry,  both  translated 
Into  W"g"«*'  by  students  from  Taiwan  and 
from  Korea  whom  I  brought  here,  have  been 
accepted  for  hard-cover  publication  In  a 
series  of  translations  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  new  University  of  Iowa  Press.  A  brochure 
of  poems  In  English  translation  from  the 
Chinese  of  Wang  Chlng-lln,  one  of  last  year's 
participants  from  Taiwan,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Onlveralty's  Windhover  Press. 
A  brochure  of  translations  from  the  Persian 
verse  of  Miss  Tehereh  Saffarzadeh  (Iran)  Is 
now  on  the  preaa,  and  a  third  pamphlet, 
tranklated  from  the  Polish  of  two  current 
'  menflSttv  of  the  Program,  Zblgnlew  Bten- 
kowskl  and  Malgorzata  Hlllar  (they  are  hus- 
band and  wife),  will  appear  In  the  spring 
of  1969.  This  series  will  continue  with  three  a 
year  until  it  reaches  fifteen,  when  a  hard- 
cover collection  of  all  will  be  published. 
Thus,  In  only  one  year,  three  solid  books 
and  several  brochurea  wUl  make  a  perma- 
nent proof  of  the  practicality  of  bringing 
writers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  Into  one 
literary  community  and  letting  tliein  be 
productive. 

Much  of  the  work  In  translation  was  done 
with  help  from  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  Ln  Washington,  D.C.,  evi- 
dence that  the  federal  government  actually 
can  aid  the  arts  and  scholarship  without  In 
any  way  Interfering. 

An  anthology  of  recent  American  poetry  Is 
now  being  translated  Into  Spanish  by  Fer- 
nando Arbelaez.  distinguished  poet  and 
translator  from  modern  Greek  as  well  as 
English,  from  Bogota.  Colombia. 

During  the  ISftO's  a  Polish  poet.  Cyprian 
Norwld,  lived  obscurely  in  New  York  City, 
writing  several  poems  on  American  themes, 
such  as  John  Brown,  and  many  letters  about 
his  experiences.  These  are  totally  unknown 
In  English.  A  substantial  coUectloi  of  bis 
poems  and  letters  is  being  translated  into 
English  for  publication  as  a  "Selected  Works 
of  Norwld"  by  Zblgnlew  Blenkowskl  with  the 
help  of  Sydney  Smith,  an  Irish  poet  from 
Dublin  now  in  this  Program,  and  Bruce  Car- 
ruthers,  a  young  writer  from  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

Reflk  Erduran,  leading  Turkish  playwright 
Is  working  with  Asa  Baber.  a  young  American 
writer,  on  putting  his  plays  Into  English. 

We  have  nine  writers  from  Latin  America 
and  six  from  Bast  Eiirope.  as  well  as  our  first 
laraeU.  Thanks  to  The  Field  FoundaUon. 
American  minorities  are  represented  by 
Simon  Ortis  from  the  Indian  Pueblo  of 
Acoma.  New  Mexico,  and  Bmoiery  Evans  Jr. 
of  the  black  Watts  Workshop,  Los  Angeles. 

Fourteen  writers  brought  wives,  a  lovely 
and  lyrical  addition,  and  seven  brought 
children,  a  lovely  and  loud  addition.  Funds 
for  19fl»-1970? 

Pain.  Enolx, 
I  Director. 

(From  the  Saturday  Review.  Nov.  30,  1908) 

TajkBK  Winds 

(By  James  F.  FUz) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  International 

gatherings  I  know   ot  Is  oturently   taking 


place  not  In  New  Tork  or  Paris  or  any  such 
cosmopolitan  spot,  but  In,  of  all  places.  Iowa 
City.  Iowa  It's  called  the  International 
Writing  Program,  and  It  has  brought  to- 
gether thirty-eight  young  poets,  novelists, 
and  playwrights  from  all  over  the  world — 
Argentina.  Yugoslavia.  Ceylon.  China.  France, 
Iran.  Poland,  and  Sweden,  to  name  only  a 
few  of  the  countries  represented.  The  key 
to  its  attraction  Is  a  wonderfully  freewheel- 
ing atmosphere  In  which  discussion,  debate, 
and  hard  work  p,\\  go  on  In  a  spirit  of  real 
tolerance.  (A  good  thing,  too.  since  the  writ- 
ers' oountriee  aren't  always  on  entirely  cor- 
dial terms.)  Partlclpanu  meet  formally  once 
a  week  during  the  school  year,  and  in  be- 
tween times  they  get  together  at  dinners, 
in  homes,  and  occasionally  over  a  beer  or  two. 
Sometimes  the  converaatl<n  is  poignant  and 
revealing.  At  one  of  these  sessions,  for  exam- 
ple, a  Chinese  writer  was  asked  why  she  sus- 
pected the  Conununlst  Chinese  of  harshneos 
when  the  writings  of  Mao  often  seemed  to 
express  such  gentleness  and  sensitivity.  Her 
reply:  "They  killed  my  father." 

The  program,  now  In  its  second  year  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  sounds  daringly  ex- 
perimental, and  in  one  sense  It  Is.  In  an- 
other sense,  though.  It  was  almost  an  assured 
success  from  the  moment  It  was  thought  of. 
The  reason  lies  In  Its  director.  Paul  Engle, 
who  founded  the  university's  renowned  crea- 
tive writing  program,  ran  It  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  Is  an  old  and  respected  hand  at 
the  nurturing  of  writers.  (Among  his  recent 
prot^g^:  Richard  Kim.  author  of  The  Inno- 
cent, reviewed  In  SR,  Nov.  33.) 

I'm  Inclined  to  suspect  that  one  of  the 
secrets  of  Mr.  Eagle's  success  Is  his  extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm.  A  few  weeks  ago.  while 
chatting  with  him  on  the  phone,  I  men- 
tioned that  I  was  thinking  of  saying  a  few 
words  about  his  program  In  this  column. 
A  day  or  two  later  the  mall  began  to  arrive 
from  Iowa  City — long  and  lively  letters,  cata- 
logues, lists  of  students  and  their  published 
writings — and  as  a  result  I  now  sit  in  the 
midst  of  an  Impressive  mountain  of  lowan 
artifacts  and  memorabilia.  Mr.  Engle's  de- 
scription of  his  fund-raising  problems  (only 
10  per  cent  of  the  money  needed  for  fellow- 
ships Is  contributed  by  the  university)  gives 
a  good  Idea  of  the  kind  of  energetic  fellow 
he  is:  "I  began  raising  money  for  American 
writers  years  ago:  counting  this  year's  total, 
the  sum  Is  now  around  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars,  which  I  suppose  Is  more  than 
any  other  person  has  found  for  the  cause  of 
poets,  novelists,  and  an  occasional  play- 
wright. .  .  .  It's  a  dog's  life,  fund-raising,  and 
sometimes  I  get  tired  of  barking,  especially 
when  I  faU." 

Mr.  Engle's  barking  obviously  pays  off. 
Still,  I  have  a  feeling  he  may  be  up  against 
a  bit  of  a  problem  this  year  when  he  tries  to 
come  up  with  a  field  trip  to  equal  the  one 
last  year's  group  took.  "They  all  headed  for 
Chicago,  where  they  spent  a  few  convivial 
hours  In  that  citadel  of  authentic  American 
culture,  the  Playboy  Club. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Dec.   13, 
1968) 

WsrrXMG    PSOGBAM,    POKTBT    MASK    QOOO    YSSS 

roa  lowA's  Emgix 

Iowa  Citt. — It's  been  a  very  good  year  for 
Professor  Paul  Engle  of  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

He  believes  his  new  project,  the  Interna- 
tional Writing  Program,  is  reaching  maturity. 
He  Is  finding  that  lils  former  project,  the  U. 
of  I.  Writers  Workshop.  Is  still  bearing  fruit 
from  seeds  planted  years  ago.  And  he  hss 
found  time  to  pn-epare  a  new  bocA  ot  poetry 
for  the  press  and  to  publish  In  national  mag- 
azines a  two-part  poem  Inspired  by  a  photo- 
graph taken  of  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  at 
her  husband's  funeral. 

Elngle  said  that  he  wrote  the  poem  about 
lira.  King  during  a  meeting  of  the  National 


Arts  Council,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  in 
Tarrytown,  N.Y..  In  April.  "I  was  talking  to 
Sidney  Poltler  at  breakfast  before  the  meet- 
ing," he  recalls.  Poitier.  an  actor  who  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  council,  bad  t>een  to  the 
funeral,  and  his  account  of  It  mixed  In 
Engle's  mind  with  the  photogra|rii  of  the 
grieving  Mrs.  King  wearing  a  veil. 


"Phrases  kept  coming  Into  my  mind,  and  I 
wrote  them  down,  which  Is  how  poetry 
usually  comes — in  scrape  and  fragments," 
Engle  said.  He  wrote  throughout  the  meeting. 
continued  in  his  room  that  night,  and  fin- 
ished the  final  lines  while  visiting  a  college 
in  St.  Louto  shortly  afterward. 

One  section  of  the  poem  was  published  in 
Life  magasine  in  May,  and  the  other  section 
is  in  the  December  issue  ot  Harper's  Bazaar. 
It  ends: 

"The  bimck  transparent  veil  protecti^the 
hrown  x>eil  of  your  face,  and  that  protects — 
the  red  veil  of  yow  heart,  and  that  pro- 
tect*— these  people  and  this  country  as 
nothing  else  protects. 

A  volume  of  Engle's  poems  about  love,  some 
new  and  some  from  previous  books,  will  be 
published  by  Random  House  in  February,  he 
said. 

Although  Engle  left  the  directorship  of  the 
Writers  Workshop  two  years  ago  to  establish 
the  International  Writing  Program,  he  still 
delights  in  seeing  the  success  of  former  stu- 
dents. Three  of  them  won  what  could  be 
called  the  Triple  Crown  of  American  Poetry 
this  year:  Anthony  Hecht  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  with  his  book,  "Hard  Hours";  Robert 
Bly  won  the  National  Book  Award  for  poetry 
with  "Silence  In  the  Snowy  Fields";  and  Janp 
Cooper  won  the  Lamont  Poetry  Prize  with 
"The  Weather  of  Six  Mornings." 

Engle  said.  "Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  is 
responsible  for  their  talent."  But  at  the  same 
time  It  gives  him  satisfaction  to  know  that 
be  invited  them  to  the  writing  community 
of  the  Iowa  workshop  when  they  were  un- 
published and  unknown  and  at  a  time  when 
"nobody  else  was  taking  a  chance  on  them." 

Engle's  present  preoccupation  is  directing 
the  International  Writing  Program,  which 
this  year  brought  37  writers  to  the  U.  of  I. 
from  such  coiintries  as  Chile,  Ceylon,  Tai- 
wan and  Romania.  Some  are  candidates  for 
master  of  fine  arts  degrees,  and  others  have 
the  status  of  "visiting  artists." 

As  was  true  In  1967-68,  when  IWP  began. 
Engle  has  arranged  for  each  student  to  re- 
ceive an  unabridged  dictionary  and  a  library 
of  ISO  paperback  classics  in  fiction,  poetry, 
literary  criticism  and  other  fields — all  do- 
nated by  10  major  publishers. 

The  program  calls  for  the  IWP  partici- 
pants, in  addition  to  attending  classes,  to 
gather  weekly  while  one  of  their  number 
lectures  on  the  contemporary  literature  of  his 
homeland. 

It  also  calls  for  occasional  weekend  visits 
to  nearby  cities.  Last  year  the  students  went 
to  Minneapolis  to  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater 
and  to  Chicago  to  visit  the  Art  Institute  and 
Playboy  Club.  Last  weekend  the  group  went 
to  Des  Moines  to  tour  the  American  Republic 
Insurance  Co.'s  computer  room  and  art  col- 
lection, to  see  a  selection  of  art  films,  and  to 
visit  friends  of  the  program. 

Engle  Is  also  kept  busy  with  what  he  calls 
"immense  correspondence"  Involving  stu- 
dents to  take  part  in  the  program  next  year. 
A  former  student  in  Germany  may  send  him 
three  books  by  a  writer  he  considers  a  likely 
candidate,  or  Engle  may  exchange  letters 
with  the  state  department  about  bringing  to 
Iowa  a  novelist  and  his  Jovimallst  wife. 

But  the  largest  part  of  Engle's  time  is  con- 
sumed in  fund-raising,  since,  as  he  says,  a 
state  university  cannot  be  expected  to  fi- 
nance completely  a  program  as  unusual  as 
IWP.  This  year  IWP  received  $48,000  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  flrst  grant  he  had 
obtained  from  that  source,  and  a  long-time 
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supporter.  Miss  Emma  Reppert  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara/Callf.,  gave  the  program  a  house  at  124 
Orove  St.,  Iowa  City,  to  make  two  apartments 
available  for  visiting  writers. 

TniKD     or    BAKKIMO 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Saturday  Re- 
view. Engle  said,  "I  began  raising  money  for 
American  writers  years  ago;  counting  this 
year's  total,  the  sum  Is  now  around  three- 
ciuarters  of  a  million  dollars,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  more  than  any  other  one  person  has 
found  for  the  cause  of  poets,  novelists,  and  an 
occasional  playwright  .  .  It's  a  fog*  »'«; 
fund-raising,  and  sometimes  I  get  Ored  or 
barking,  especially  when  I  fall." 

Engle.  now  60.  calls  his  perpetual  fund- 
raising  campaign  "extremely  arduous "  He 
said  "It  Is  no  way  to  spend  the  declining 
years  of  your  life.  I've  got  a  lot  of  books  I 
Want  to  write."  He  is  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  a  successor  will  assume  the  direc- 
torship. 

He  has  derived  satisfaction  from  his  career 
as  patron  of  the  unknown  writer,  and  says  It 
gratifies  him  to  remember  how  he  invited 
poet  James  Tate  to  the  workshop  when  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  military  enlUtment.  Tate 
soon  afterward  won  the  1966  award  in  the 
Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets. 

Vicarious  satlsfacUon  Is  valuable  to  Engle. 
•But  everybody  wants  to  publish  his  own 
books,"  he  said. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wsis  granted  to:  ^     ,  „ 

Mr  O'Hara  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today.  February  18,  and 
Wednesday.  February  19,  on  account  of 
death  of  mother.  .    ,  »,     *. 

Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stuckey).  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Patten,  for  30  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 20  1969,  to  commemorate  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Michael 
Munkacsy;  and  to  levise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr  Mkskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Camp)  for  1  hour,  on  March  5;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter. 


'    EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 
Mr  Madden  and  to  include  an  editorial. 
Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ^  ^ ,  . . 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances  and  to 

Include  extraneous  matter.  ..»„.„, 

Mr  DuLSKi  and  to  include  an  edltorl^ 
Mr  o'Neiix  of  Massachusetts  to  Insert 

his   r'anarks   in   the   Record   following 

those  of  Mr.  Culver  on  House  Resolution 

89 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  five 

instances.  .     .     .=      .^ 

Mr   Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  PoDELL  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ,  ^  ^t. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  HtJNT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 
Mr  MizELL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  m  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Dent  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr'  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  EIdwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Lowenstein. 

Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BlUiS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
Utles  were   taken   from   the   Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 


S  76  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon-Hle  Cho 
Young-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jagir 
Singh  Randhawa;  to  the  C<«unlttee  on  the 

S.  109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benito 
V.  OduUo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

cl&rv 

si  12  An  act  fc»  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Slu-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  113  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mete  V. 
Altug-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  J.ose 
Carloe  Suarez-Dlaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^     ,  n 

S  129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  P. 
Garcia-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
M.  Perez-Abreu;   to  the  Conunlttee  on   the 

Judiciary.  ,  ..^    ^j       j.^ 

S  131   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 

Fernan  Domlnguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,    j.  „ 

S  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Job*  Re- 
m6n  FernAndez-Gonzilez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  „     ,.. 

S  147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
A.  Gomez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

cl&rv 

S  148  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Alfredo   Mllera;    to    the   Committee   on    the 

''"s.M^.'^An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Garcia  Plasencla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ,    ,  .^  „    „,„ 

S  151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fermln 
Ferro-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Jesus  Agullar  Lima;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  _      , 

S  154.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Francisco  Palmerola  Cabrera:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S  155  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Ra- 
mon Portela  y  MargoUes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S  156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aurelio 
Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortana;  to  the  Com-  . 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  157  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tlnl'ano  L.  Orta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclEirv 

S  165  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

*'*S^256  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Theodore  Daniel 
Van  Staveren;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Ju- 

^Tlli.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llllana 
Grasseschl  Baronl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

■^"s'sTO^An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  Rudolf 
Gross-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuka 
Awamura;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

*^*s'490  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy 
Sebok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  496  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie-Louise 
(Mary  Louise)  Pierce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  .     ^ 

S  510  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Dra- 
bensky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Baro  Esteva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

*^  *S^573.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jo&e  R. 
Guerra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  584.  An  a«t  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Lamadrlz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  586  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  678.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
Renlglo  Pabre  SoUno  (Frank  R.  S.  Pabre), 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  682.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rene  E. 
Montero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  J«5»cU^ 

S  686.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Juan 
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Antonio  liOpM;    to  tbm  OommmM  on  tb* 
JudlcUiT. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.> 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  February  19.  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


OATH    OP    OFFICE.    MEMBERS    AND 
RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers and  Delegates  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  text  of  which  is  carried 
In  section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  and 
being  as  follows: 

"I.  A  D.  do  solemnly  swear   (or 
*afflrm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
Tftid  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mei.tal  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion:  and  that  I  will 
well   and   faithfully   discharge    the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  In  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  each  of  the 
following  Members  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner of   the  91st  Congress,  pursu- 
ant   to    Public    Law    412    of    the    80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C..  title  2.  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18,  1948: 

1.  Jack  Edwards. 

2.  Wm.  L.  (Bill)   Dickinson. 

3.  George  Andrews. 

4.  Bill  Nichols. 

5.  Walter  Flowers. 

6.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

7.  Tom  Bevlll. 

8.  Bob  Jones. 


At  Large 
Howard  W.  Pollock. 

ABIZOMA 

1.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

2.  Morris  K.  UdaU. 

3.  Sam  Steiger. 


1.  William  V.  Alexander. 

2.  WUbur  D.  Mills. 

3.  John  Paul  Hammersclunidt. 

4.  David  Pryor. 

cAixroam* 

1.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

2.  Harold  T.  (Blzz)  Johnson. 

3.  John  E.  Moss. 

4.  Robert  L.  LeggeCt. 

5.  Phillip  Burton. 

6.  William  S.  Mailllard. 


7.  Jeffery  Oohelan. 

8.  George  P.  Miller. 

9.  Don  Edwards. 

10  Charles  S.  Oubser. 

11.  Paul  N.  (Pete)  McCloskey.  Jr. 

12.  Burt  L.  Talcott. 

13.  Charles  M.  Teague. 

14.  Jerome  R.  Waldle. 

15.  John  J.  McFall. 

16.  B.  F.  Slsk. 

17.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

18.  Robert  B.  (Bob")   Mathlas. 

19.  Chet  Hollfleld. 

20.  H.  Allen  Snilth. 

21.  Augustus  P.  (Gus)  Hawkins. 

22.  James  C.  Corman. 

23.  Del  Clawson. 

24.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 
23.  Charles  E.  Wiggins. 

26.  Thomas  M.  Rees. 

27.  Ed  Relnecke. 

28.  Alphonzo  Bell. 

29.  George  E.  Brown.  Jr. 

30.  Edward  R.  RoybaL 

31.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

32.  Craig  Hosmer. 

33.  Jerry  L.  Pettis. 

34.  Richard  T.  Hanna. 

35.  James  B.  Utt 

36.  Bob  Wilson. 

37.  Lionel  Van  Deerlln. 

38.  John  V.  Tunney. 

COLOaADO 

1.  Byron  G.  Rogers. 

2.  Donald  G.  Brotzman. 

3.  Frank  E.  Evans. 

4.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

CONNECTICUT 

1.  Emilio  Q.  Daddarlo. 

2.  WlUlam  L.  St.  Onge. 

3.  Robert  N.  Glalmo. 

4.  LoweU  P.  Welcker.  Jr. 

5.  John  S.  Monagan. 

6.  Thomas  J.  Meskill. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


At  large 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 


Bob  Slkes. 
Don  Puqua. 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 
WiUlam  V.  Chappell,  Jr. 
Louis  Frey.  Jr. 
Sam  M.  Gibbons. 
James  A.  Haley. 
William  C.  (Bill)  Cramer. 
Paul  G.  Rogers. 
J.  Herbert  Burke. 
Claude  Pepper. 
Dante  B.  Fascell. 

CSOBOIA 

O.  Elliott  Hagan. 
Maston  &'NeaL 
Jack  Brlnkley. 
Ben  B.  Blackburn. 
Fletcher  Thompson. 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr. 
John  W.  Davis. 
W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey.  Jr. 
Phil  M.  Landrum. 
Robert  O.  Stephens,  Jr. 

HAWAn 

At  large 

Spark  M.  Matsimaca. 
Patsy  Takemoto  Biiink. 


James  A.  McClure. 
Orval  Hansen. 

nxiNou 
William  li.  Dawson. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva. 
William  T.  Murphy. 
Edward  J.  DerwlnsU. 
John  C.  Kluczynskl. 
Daniel  J.  Ronan. 
Prank  Annunzlo. 
Daniel  D.  Rostenkowski. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Harold  R.  Collier. 
Roman  C.  Puclnski. 
Robert  McClory. 
Donald  Rumsfeld. 
John  N.  Erlenbom. 
Charlotte  T.  Reld. 
John  B.  Anderson. 
Leslie  C.  Arends. 
Robert  H.  Michel. 
Tom  Rallsback. 
Paul  Flndley. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray. 
WUllam  L.  Springer. 
George  E.  Shipley. 
Melvln  Price. 

INDIANA 

Ray  J.  Madden. 
Earl  F.  Landgrebe. 
John  Brademas. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
William  G.  Bray. 
John  T.  Myers. 
Roger  H.  Zlon. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
David  W.  Dennis. 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 

IOWA 

Fred  Schwengel. 
John  C.  Culver. 
H.  R.  Gross. 
John  Kyi. 
Neal  Smith. 
Wiley  Majme. 
William  J.  Scherle. 

KANSAS 

Keith  G.  Sebellus. 
Chester  L.  Mize. 
Larry  Winn,  Jr. 
Gamer  R  Shrlver. 
Joe  Skubltz. 

KZNTUCKT 

Frank  A.  Stubblefleld. 
WiUiam  H.  Natcher. 
William  O.  Cowger. 
M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder. 
Tim  Lee  Carter. 
John  C.  Watts. 
Carl  D.  Perkins. 

LOUUIAMA 

F.  Edward  Hubert. 
Hale  Boggs. 
Patrick  T.  CafTery. 

J.  D.  (Joe)  Waggonner,  Jr. 
Otto  E.  Passman. 
John  R.  Rarick. 
Edwin  W.  Edwards. 
Speedy  O.  Long. 


1. 
2. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


1.  Peter  N.  Kyros. 

2.  William  D.  Hathaway. 


Fehnmry  18,  1969 

1.  Rogers  C.  B'.  Morton. 

2.  Clarence  D.  Long. 

3.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

4.  George  H.  Fallon. 

5.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan. 

6.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

7.  Samuel  N.  Priedel. 

8.  Gilbert  Gude. 

MASSACHTJSXTTI 

1.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

2.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

3.  Philip  J.  Philbln. 

4.  Harold  D.  Donohue. 

5.  P.  Bradford  Morse. 

6.  William  H.  Bates. 

7.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 

8.  Thomas  P.  O  Neill,  Jr. 

9.  John  W.  McCormack. 

10.  Margaret  M.  Heckler. 

11.  James  A.Burke. 

12.  Hastings  Keith. 

MIC'KIOAN 

1.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

2.  Marvin  L.  Esch. 

3.  Garry  Brown. 

4.  Edward  Hutchinson. 

5.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

6.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

7.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr. 

8.  James  Harvey. 

9.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

10.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

11.  Philip  E.  Ruppe. 

12.  James  G.  OHara. 

13.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 

14.  Lucien  N.  Nedzl. 

15.  William  D.  Ford. 

16.  John  D.  Dingell. 

17.  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

18.  William  S.  Broomfleld. 

19.  Jack  McDonald. 

MINNESOTA 

1.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

2.  Ancher  Nelsen. 

3.  Clark  MacGregor. 

4.  Joseph  E.  Karth. 

5.  Donald  M.  Fraser. 

6.  John  M.  Zwach. 

7.  Odin  Langen. 

8.  John  A.  Blatnik. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 

2.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

3.  Charles  H.  Griffin. 

4.  Gillespie  V.  Montgomery. 

5.  William  M.  Colmerr 

MISSOUU 

1.  William  <Bill)  Clay. 

2.  James  W.  Symington. 

3.  Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.) 

4.  Wm.  J.  (Bill)  Randall. 

5.  Richard  Boiling. 

6.  W.  R.  (Bill)  Hull,  Jr. 

7.  Durward  O.  Hall. 

8.  Richard  (Dick)   Ichord. 

9.  William  (Bill)  Hungate. 

10.  Bill  D.  Burllson. 

MONTANA 

1.  Arnold  Olsen. 

2.  James  F.  Battln. 

NEBRASKA 

1.  Robert  V.Denney. 

2.  Glenn  Cunningham. 

3.  Dave  Martin. 
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NEVADA 

At  large 
Walter  S.  Baring. 

NEW    HAMPSHOUE 

1.  Louis  C.  Wyman. 

2.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

NEW   JERSEY 

1.  John  E.Hunt. 

2.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr. 

3.  James  J.  Howard. 

4.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 

5.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen. 

6.  William  T.  Cahlll. 

7.  William  B.  Widnall. 

8.  Charles  S.  Joelson. 

9.  Henry  Helstoski. 

10.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

11.  Joseph  G.  Minish. 

12.  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

13.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

14.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels. 

15.  Edward  J.  Patten. 

NEW     MEXICO 

1.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr. 

2.  Ed  Foreman. 

NEW    YORK 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

Sullivan.  35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Otis  G.  Pike. 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr. 
Lester  L.  Wolff. 
John  W.  Wydler. 
Allard  K.  Lowenstein. 
Seymour  Halpern. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
James  J.Delaney. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
Frank  J.  Brasco. 
Shirley  Chisholm. 
Bertram  L.  Podell. 
John  J.Rooney. 
Hugh  L.  Carey. 
John  M.  Murphy. 
Edward  I.  Koch. 
Adam  C.  Powell. 
Leonard  Farbstein. 
William  P.  Ryan. 
James  H.  Scheuer. 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 
Jonathan  B.  Binghaim. 
Mario  Biaggi. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
Ogden  R.  Reid. 
Martin  B.  McKneally. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 
Daniel  E.  Button. 
Carleton  J.  King. 
Robert  C.  McEwen. 
Alexander  Pirnie. 
Howard  W.  Robison. 
James  M.  Hanley. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Frank  J.  Horton. 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 
James  F.  Hastings. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy. 
Hemy  P.  Smith  III. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


1.  Walter  B.  Jones. 

2.  L.  H.  Fountain. 

3.  David  N.  Henderson. 

4.  Nick  Galifianakis. 

5.  Wilmer  Mizell. 

6.  Richardson  Preyer. 

7.  Alton  A.  Lennon. 


8.  Earl  B.Ruth. 

9.  Charles  R.  Jonas. 

10.  James  T.  Broyhlll. 

11.  Roy  A.  Taylor. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

1.  Mark  Andrews. 

2.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 

OHIO 

1.  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

2.  Donald  D.  Clancy. 

3.  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 

4.  William  M.  McCulloch. 

5.  Delbert  L.  Latta. 

6.  William  H.  Harsha. 

7.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 

8.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 

9.  Tiiomas  Ludlow  Ashley. 

10.  Clarence  E.  Miller. 

11.  J.  William  Stanton.- 

12.  Samuel  L.  Devine. 

13.  Charles  A.  Mosher. 

14.  WiUiam  H.  Ayres. 
-i5.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 

16.  Frank  T.  Bow. 

17.  Jolin  M.  Aslabrook. 

18.  Wayne  L.  Hays. 

19.  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

20.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

21.  Louis  Stokes. 

22.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 

23.  William  E.  Minshall. 

24.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

OKLAHOMA 

1.  Page  Belcher. 

2.  Ed  Edmondson. 

3.  Carl  Albert. 

4.  Tom  Steed. 

5.  John  Jarman. 

6.  John  N.  Happy  Camp. 

OREGON 

1.  Wendell  V/yatt. 

2.  AlUllman. 

3.  Edith  Green. 

4.  John  R.  Dcllenback. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  William  A.  Barrett. 

2.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

3.  James  A.  Byrne. 

4.  Joshua  Eilberg. 

5.  William  J.  Gieen. 

6.  GusYatron. 

7.  Lawrence  G.  Williams. 

8.  Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr. 

9.  G.  Robert  Watkins. 

10.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

11.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

12.  J.  Irving  Wlialley. 

13.  R.  Lawrence  Coughlin. 

14.  William  S.  Moorhead. 

15.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

16.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman. 

17.  Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 

18.  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

19.  George  A.  Goodling. 

20.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 

21.  John  H.Dent. 

22.  John  P.  Saylor. 

23.  Albert  W.  Johnson. 

24.  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 

25.  Frank  M.  Clark. 

26.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

27.  James  G.  Fulton. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1.  Femand  J.  St  Germain. 

2.  Robert  O.  Tieman. 
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■ovniCAaouitA 

1.  L.  Ifend^  Rivera. 
a.  Albert  W.  WatMO. 

3.  William  J  Bryan  Dom. 

4.  James  R.  Mann. 

5.  Tom  8.  Oettys. 

0.  John  L.  McMillan. 

■OVTH  DAKOTA 

1   BenRelfel. 

2.  E.  Y.  Berry. 
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t«nn: 

1.  James  H.  Quillen. 

2.  John  J.  Duncan. 

3.  William  E.  Brock. 

4.  Joe  L.  Evlns. 

5.  Richard  Fulton. 

8.  William  R.  Anderson. 

7.  Ray  Blanton. 

8  Robert  A.  Everett. 

9  Dan  Kuylcendall. 

mAS 

1.  Wright  Patman. 

2.  John  Dowdy. 

3.  Jim  Collins. 

4.  Ray  Roberts. 
5    Eaxle  Cabell. 

-fi  OUfvE.  Teague. 

7  George  Bush. 

8.  Bob  Eclchardt. 

9.  Jack  Brooks. 

10.  J.J.  (Jake I  Pickle. 

11.  W.  R.  Poage. 

12.  Jim  Wright. 

13.  Graham  Purcell. 

14.  John  Young. 

15.  E.  (Kika>  delaOai-za. 

16.  Richard  C.  <  Dick  <  White. 

17.  Omar  Burleson. 

18.  Robert  Price. 

19.  George  Mahon. 

20.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

21.  O.C.  Fisher. 

22.  Bob  Casey. 

23   Abraham  <  Chick  >  Kazen. 

UTAH 

1.  Laurence  J.  Burton. 

2.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd. 

VCaMONT 

At  large 
Robert  T.  Stofford. 

VUCINIA 

1.  Thomas  N.  Downing. 

2.  G.  William  Whltehurst. 

3.  David  E.  Satterfleld  m. 

4.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt. 

5.  W.  C.  Daniel. 

6.  Richard  H.  Poff. 

7.  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr. 

8.  WlUiam  Uoyd  Scott. 

9.  William  C.  Wampler. 

10.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll. 

WASHINOTON 

1.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

2.  Lloyd  Meeds. 

3.  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Catherine  May. 
Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks. 
Brock  Adams. 


Jr 


vnMu«iA 


1.  Robert  H.  Molloban. 

2.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

3.  John  Slack. 


4.  Ken  Hechler. 

5.  James  Kee. 

WISrONBlN 

1.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 

2.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

3.  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

4.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

5.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

8.  William  A.  Steiger. 

7.  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

8.  John  W.  Byrnes.   • 

9.  Glenn  R.  Davis. 
10  Alvln  E  OKonskl. 

WYOMING 
At   largi- 

John  Wold. 

rUEKTO    BIC«» 

Roident  CommiKiinMrr 
Jorge  L.  Cordova 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  ?  of  i^e  XXIV.  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  teble  and  referred  as  follows. 

514  A  letter  Irom  the  Aclinlnl»trfttor  of 
Veterans'  AITalra.  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  vear  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  38  O  8.C.  214  (H  Doc.  No.  91- 
8):  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  jirlnted  wlih  llhutra- 
tlons. 

515.  A  letter  from  ihe  Secretary  ol  Com- 
merce, transmltung  the  88th  quarterly  re- 
port on  export  control,  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

516.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  personal  property  donated  to  public 
health  and  educational  Institutions  and  clvU 
defense  organizations  under  section  203tJ> 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  real 
property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and 
educational  Institutions  under  section  203 
Ik),  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
i03(o(  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

517.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  a  report 
on  the  stir^ey  of  the  coat  to  dealgn,  con- 
struct, and  equip  selected  general  hospitals 
In  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

518.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmltUng  a  report 
on  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  for 
determining  requlremenu  for  military  family 
housing  and  bachelor  ofBcer  and  enlisted 
quarters.  Department  of  Defense:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

519.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  NaturallzaUon  Service.  U.S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third-  and  sixth- 
preference  claaalficatlon,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  304(d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Ooaunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

520.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
0«|MUtxaM>t  of  Justice,  transmitting  report* 
OOaMtBliic  vlaa  petitions  approvad  according 
oartaln  tMnaflclarles  third-  and  aizth-pref- 
•rence  claMlflcatlon,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
Tlalona  of  sectloa  304(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  ••  amended:  to  tb« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    SISK:    Committee    on    Rules.    House 
Resolution  137.  Resolution  to  authorize  In- 
vestigations by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  81-17) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MassachusetU:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  131.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  to  conduct  certain  studies 
and  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  91-18).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  143.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  oi 
matters  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations, 
directives,  and  policies  Including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged primarily  In  the  Implementation  o! 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  oversea  opera- 
tions, personnel,  and  facilities  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  Statet^ 
which  participate  In  the  development  and 
execution  of  such  policy  (Rept.  No.  91-19) 
Rfirrred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Re.HOlutlon  152.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct full  and  complete  Investigations  and 
studies  of  all  matters  within  Its  jurisdiction 
under  the  rtiles  ol  the  House  or  the  laws  oi 
the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  91-20) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  189.  Resolution  authorizing  tho 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  .such  committee,  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-211.  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  192.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  with  respect  to  neronatitlcal  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development  and 
outer  space  (Rept.  No.  91-22) .  Referred  to  the 
Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  200.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  Investigations  (Rept 
No.  91-23).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  4214.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  with  respect  to  the  election  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-24). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  6943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

HJt.  6944.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5043(a) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  Individuals  who  are  not  heads  of 
families  to  produce  win*  for  personal  con- 
sumption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.B.  6946.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  consumer 
by  requiring  greater  standards  of  cMe  In  the 
laauancs  of  unsoUclted  credit  cards  and  by 
limiting  the  liability  of  consumers  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  credit  cards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HR.  6946.  A  bUl  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  of  American 
.vorkers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  6947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1964.  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

By  Mr.  BCRLlSON  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6948.  A  bill  to  name  the  bridge  being 
constructed  across  the  Mississippi  River  link- 
ing the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Missotxri  In 
honor  of  a  former  Member  cf  the  House  Rob- 
A.  Everett  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Reynolds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  V/crks, 

By    Mr.    BURTON    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mailhard,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Dewt,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  D.   Ford,   Mr.    Hathaway,   Mr. 
Meeds,   Mr.   Gatdos,   Mr.   Clat,   Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Matscnaca,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mr.     Gibbons,     Mr.     Scheuer,     Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock.  Mr.    MiKVA,   Mr.   Carey,   Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Conyers)  : 
H.R.  6949.  A  blli  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and   Harbor   Workers'    Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6950.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living 
aUowances  for  Judicial  employees  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  In 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6951.  A  bill  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOLLlNS: 
H.R.  6952.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
such  chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  certain  ammunition 
for  rifles  or  shotguns;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OONABLE: 
H.R.  6953.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries established  by  section  225  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  6954.  A  bill  to  estebUsh  the  birthplace 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  Adams.  Mass..  as  a 
national  historic  site;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJt.  6955.  A  blU  to  create  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of  Ecological 
Advisers;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  6956.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  6957.  A  blU  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventmg  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr,  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  6968.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  6959.  A  bill  to  prohibit  political  In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointment  of 
postmasters,  to  provide  for  the  apix)intment 
of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster  General  on 
a  jierlt  basis,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6960.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cemeteries 
of  the  United  States  In  which  veterans  of 
any  war  or  conflict  or  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  or  may  be  buried,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6961.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  6962.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  6963.  A  bill   to  extend   the  executive 
reorganization  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   for  an  addition.il  2   years;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  'lor  him- 
self and  Mr.  Aspinall  )  : 
H.R.  6964.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
emplovee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  en  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 
H.R.  6965.  A  bill  to  establish   the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cmimittee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  a  survivor  an- 
nuitant may  earn  without  deduction  from 
his  or  her  annuity  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6967.  A  Wll  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6968.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  6969.  A  biU  to  permit  tacking  of  citi- 
zen ownership  of  vessels  for  trade-in  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6970.  A  bill  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
nage in  determining  net  tonnage  spaces  used 
for  slop  oil  on  board  vessels;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6971.  A  bin  to  require  a  radiotele- 
phone on  certain  vessels  while  navigating 
upon  specified  waters  of  the  United  Stetcs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  6972.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  212(B) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Hit.  6973.  A  bin  to  amend  section  510(a) 
(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (by  request) : 
HJl.  6974.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  laws  auth<»- 
izing  limitation  of  shipowners'  liability  tor 
personal  Injury  or  death;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6975,  A  blU  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  6976.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  a  Long  Island  Sound  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, to  study  and  formulate  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  and  preservation  of 
Long  Island  Sound  and  related  shoreline 
areas  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island  for  the  public  use  and 
beneSt,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 

H.U.  6C77.  A    bill   to   establish   the   Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  St.\te  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purpoccs;  to  the  Ccm- 
niittoe  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  HALL: 
HP..  C978.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  G979.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
t")   the  mailing  of  obscene   matter,   and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Jv.dlciarv. 

HR.  6980.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
ciolKir  limitation  on  direct  loans  under  the 
veterans  home  loan  program;  to-  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  6981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increased  ne- 
pendency  and  Indemnity  compensation  to 
widows  in  need  of  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  6982.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Stf.tes  Code,  in  order  to  improve  the  educa- 
tlun  and  training  progmms  for  veter-ins. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  V^eterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6983.  A  bill  to  amend  title  33  cf  th^ 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  amounts 
inherited  from  bank  accovmts  jointly  or  sep- 
arately owned  shall  not  count  as  Income  for 
death  or  disability  pension  or  lor  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

II.R.6984.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  for  ser\'icemen's  group  life 
insurance,  and  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program;  to  the  Committee  en 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  6985.  A  bni  to  authorise  the  use  by 
policyholders  of  the  cash  surrender  value  or 
the  proceeds  of  a  matured  endowment  policy 
cf  U.S.  Government  or  national  service  life 
insurance  to  purchase  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  6986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  in  monthly  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payments  to  widows 
of  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  6987.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  outpatient 
care  for  certain  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HR.  6988.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  nursing  home 
care  may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6989.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  AflaU»  to  provide 
medical  and  hospital  care  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  persons  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected dlsabUiUes  and  to  wives  and  chUdren 
of  persons  who  have  service-connected  dis- 
abilities rated  as  total;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  .\ffalrs. 
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H  R.  8090.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  State*  Code  ao  as  to  permit  the  Ad* 
mlnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Atfalrs  to  enter  Into 
contract*  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
for  certain  veterans  and  certain  dependents 
and  survivors  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATS: 
HR.  6991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  cre*te  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
r.nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  HORTON: 
H  R  6992.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
St.-ites  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  0993.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H  R.  6994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6995.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to  provide   that  any 
•  unmATfled  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
-own.Uame  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  bead  of  a  house- 
bold:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  6996.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facili- 
tate   the    deduction    from    gross    Income   by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education    (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6997.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  flre  and  ambulance  companies  for 
purposes  of  liability  for  Federal  Income  taxes 
and  for  certain  Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HUNT: 
H  R  6998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
agaln.at  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

H  R.  6999.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JARMAM: 
H  R  7000    A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and   meat   products:    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  JOELSON 
HR.  7001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded or  who  has  cerebral  palsy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  7002.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H  R.  7003.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations. 

ByMr.  KLEPPE: 
H  R.  7004.  A    bill     to    establish     producer 
owned  and  controlled  emergency  reserves  of 
wheat,    feed    grains,    and   soybeans:    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 


scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KOCH: 
H  R.  7008.  A  bill  to  establish  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 
H  R  7007  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  I960,  to  enlarge  the  service  area 
of  the  Sarramento  canals  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  to  Include  Yolo  and  Solano 
Countlq^  Calif  ;  to  t^e  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7008.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Paskenta-NewvlUe  unit,  Sac- 
ramento River  division.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H  :?.7r)09  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States 
to  extend  coverage  under  their  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  to  Agricultural 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R. 7010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  8600 
to  tl.200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R  "7011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional grants  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties to  remove  pollution  wastes  from  the 
Lake  Michigan  watershed:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  ... 

By  Mr   MOORHEAO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCLORY)  : 
HR  7012.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Legislative 
Data  Processing  Center  and  to  coordinate  the 
development   of   automatic   data   processing 
facilities    and    services    in    the    legislative 
branch    of   the  Oovernment.   and   for  other 
purposes:    to    the   Committee   on   Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  MCMILLAN : 
H.R  7013    A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification  Act  of   1936.  as  amended,   to  es- 
tablish   rural    electrification   and    telephone 
loan  accounts,   to  provide  for  Insured  loan 
programs,    and    for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HR70I4.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  on  Incentive 
tax   credit   for  a   part   of   the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr   MICHEL: 
H.R.  7015.  A  bill  to  permit  the  President  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  savings  bonds  yielding 
not  more  than  5  percent  per  annum:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNCE*.    Mr.    HeL,SToaKi.    Mr.    Koch. 
Mr.      McCakthy.     Mr.     Miller     of 
California.  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  Ned- 
/i.    Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr    RtiD  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Scheitek.    Mr. 
St  Oermain.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Tunney.  Mr.  Udall,  and 
Mr   Van  Deerlin  )  : 
H  R.  7016.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power  Act  to  further  promote  the  reliability, 
abundance,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  bulk 
electric  power  supplies  through  regional  and 
interregional  coordination;  to  encourage  the 
Installation  and  use  of  improved  extra-high- 
voltage  fmcllities;    to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resources:  to  es- 
t:>.bllsh  the  National  Council  on  the  Environ- 
ment: and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Imcrstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  7017.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  7018.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  csta'ilis'imont  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
llbhments  in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   PICKLE: 
hi:.  7019  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penaltv 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  tl»e  Jvidiclary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H  R.  7020.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Conuiilssion.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HR  7021.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Feder,.! 
e:^penditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except  in  time  of  war  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  systematic  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  7022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the  en- 
try of  ceruin  nonimmigrants  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SCOTT: 
H  R.  7023  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  immediate  re- 
tirement without  reduction  in  annuity  of 
employees  and  Members  of  Congress  upon 
completion  of  30  years  of  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

ByMr.  SNYDER: 
H.R    7024.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.  7025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  a  code 
system  for  the  Identification  of  prescription 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  * 

By  Mr  STANTON: 
H.R  7026.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  established  by  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H  R.  7027.  A  bill  relating  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  of  violence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  armed  with  any  firearm  or 
other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  7028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-pereent 
across-the-board  benefit  increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNEH: 
H.R.  7029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rpvenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  for  employees  of  public  hospitr.ls 
with  respect  to  certain  pensions  and  profit 
sharing  plans  as  those  presently  provided  for 
employeees  of  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
other  charitable  organizations,  and  public 
and  private  schools;  to  the  Comnilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 
H.R.  7030.  A  bill  to  encourage  worldwide 
interest  in  U.S.  developments  and  accom- 
plishments in  military  and  related  aviation 
and  equipment  by  authorizing  Federal  spon- 
sorship of  an  International  Aeronautical  Ex- 
position in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  7031.  A  bill  relating  to  taxation  by 
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States  of  the  income  of  Members  of  Conp^ese, 
members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain  officers 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  . 

H  R  7032  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  allowances  to  defray  commuting  expenses 
of  civilian  employees  of  executive  agericles 
assigned  to  duty  at  remote  worksites,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  .    „  ,^  ^ 

H  R  7033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  inequities  in  the 
prohibition  of  nepotism  In  Government  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR  7034.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  7035.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  enroll- 
ment charges  for  Federal  employees"  health 
beneflte:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  .   „   .»  j 

H.R.  7036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  estabUshed  work- 
week a  new  system  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion for  postal  field  service  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WTDLER: 
HR.  7037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  .       ^  „ 

By  Mr.  WYDLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McEwEN) : 
H  R  7038.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and   for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  TATRON: 
HR  7039.  A  bill  to  amend  section  118  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  U.S    District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  held  at  Easton. 
Philadelphia,  and  Reading;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HR  7040    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com-, 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HR     7041.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal  research  facilities;    to  establish  stand- 
ards   for    the   humane   care,    handling,   and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentaliUes  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of   grants, 
awards,    and    contracts    from    the    United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing  pain   and   discomfort   of   laboratory 
animals  used  in  biomedical   activities;   and 
to  otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HR  7042.  A  bill  to  broaden  participation 
in  the  observance  of  Inauguration  Day  as  a 
legal  public  holiday;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.HELSTOSKI: 
H  R  7043   A  bill  to  designate  the  Okefeno- 
kee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  the  Okefeno- 
kee   Wilderness;    to   the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HR  7044    A  bill  to  broaden  participation 
in  the  observance  of  Inauguration  Day  as  a 
legal  pubUc  holiday;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KARTH: 
HR  7046.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  raise  needed  addi- 


tional revenues  by  Ux  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
HR  7046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PolluUon  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H  R  7047  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and' Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7048.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  States 
and  certain  cities  and  urban  counties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
HR  7049.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tarin 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  accord  to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the 
same  tariff  treatment  as  Is  provided  for  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H  R  7050.  A  bill  to  assure  the  purity  and 
auailty  of   all   imported  dairy  products  for 
?he  purpose  of  promoting  the  dairy  Industry 
and   protecting    the   public   health;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
HR  7051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  tne 
Social  security  Act  to  provide  that  for  bene- 
fit  computation  purposes,   a  man  s  Insured 
status  and  average  monthly  wage  will  be  fig- 
^d  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62  cutoff   (the 
same   as   is   presently   done   in   the   case   of 
women);    to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 

Means.  ,  ,        ,,    »._ 

Bv   Mr    OTTINGER   (for  himself,   Mr. 

Moss    Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California, 

Mr     BINGHAM,    Mr.    Brademas,    Mr. 

*  Brasco,  Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr. 

BUTTON,    Mr.    CONYERS,    Mr.    CORMAN, 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
DiNCELL  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Dolski, 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
BFac,  Mr.  PRiEDEL,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Hathaway) :  „  ^       , 

HR  7052    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power  Act  to  further  promote  the  "llabihty 
abundance,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  bulk 
electric  power  supplies  through  regional  and 
interregional  coordination;  to  encourage  the 
instauation  and  use  of  ''nP'o^^^^^^^'^-'j'^^ 
voltage   facilities:    to   preserve   the   environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resources:  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Council  on  the  Environ- 
ment:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coin- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.PATMAN: 
HR  7053.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  additional 
limitations  on  tax-exempt  foundations  and 
charitable  trusts:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR  7054.  A  bill   to   expand   and   Improve 
Federal  law  enforcement  facilities  and  pro- 
grams, to  assist  state  and  local  unite  of  gov - 
Irnment  in  expanding  and  improving  their 
law    enforcement   programs,    to    provide    for 
study  and  research  in  areas  of  crime  control 
and  crime  prevention,  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  experimental  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.PUCINSKI: 
HR  7055.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Catho- 
lic  War   Veterans   of   the   United   States   of 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HR  7056.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seqO  to  Provide 
that   exclusive   territorial   franchises,    under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  monopoly 


or  attempt  to  monopoUze,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  ComnUttce  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H  R  7057.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RHODES: 
H  R  7058.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self   Mr    Jarman,  Mr.  Springer,  Mr. 
SATTERFIELD,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Skitbitz)  : 
H  R  7059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  by  provld- 
ing  separate  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  new  construction  and  for  modernization 
of  facilities,  authorizing  Federal  guarantees 
of  loans  for  such  modernization   and   Fed- 
eral payment  of  part  of  the  interest  thereon 
authorizing    grants    for    modernization     of 
emergency  rooms  of  general  hospitals,   and 
extending  and  making  other  improvements 
in  the  program  authorized  by  these  provi- 
sions;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  7060.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  of 
drpartments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
StHtes  engaged  in  the  production  of  motion 
picture  films  to  pay  comparable  wages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  7061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
H  R  7062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
social  security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  paj-ments  may  be  made 
under  Ihe  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  .SCHWENGEL  : 
H  R  7063.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  tinned 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  established  work- 
week a  new  system  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion tor  postal  field  service  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post   Office   and   Civil   Service. 

HR  7064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  iwstal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HR  7065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefite  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  (for  himself  and 
"Mr.  Clancy): 
H  R  7066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William   Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H  R  7067    A    bill   to   authorize   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR  7068.  A    bill     providing     for     federal 
railroad  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  7069.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  U.S.  Highway  No^ 
50  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  as  a  part  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  an*  de- 
fense Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr    STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R  "070.  A  bill  to  authorize  realistic,  eco- 
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Bomle,  MKl  modeao  building  balshts  and  bulk 

In  Um  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia,  to  proTld*  n«V 
businea*  and  employniant  opportunlUee  for 
■U,  to  expand  tb«  tax  baa*,  to  rtlmulata  and 
•Miat  afforta  to  braak  tha  porerty  cyda  and 
atrangthan  the  economy,  to  prorld*  parking, 
to  rebuild  and  renew  blighted,  slum,  burned- 
out,  and  underdcTeloped  areaa,  to  oonaarre 
and  make  the  beat,  and  maximum,  uaa  of 
land,  to  achieve  the  beat  dealgn.  to  Mve  tax 
fiuida,  and  for  other  purpoaaa:  to  the  Oom- 
mltte*  on  tb«  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia. 

HJt.  7071.  A  bill  to  proTlda  for  ttaa  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  a  certain  road 
on  the  Narajo  Indian  Reaerratlon:  to  the 
Cotnmlttaa  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUCKKT: 
HJt.  7073.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  sufficient  to  permit  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
property  for  addition  to  the  Fort  Prederlea 
national  Monument:  to  the  Conunlttee  oa 
Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUB  of  California: 
H.R.  7073.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rural  Klee- 
trlflcatlon  Act  of  1039,  as  amended,  to  eatab- 
Uah  rural  elactrtflcatlon  and  telephone  loan 
aeeounta,  to  provide  for  Insured  loan  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

BM.  7074.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  leasing  of 
•ubn^exged  lands  under  the  Santa  Barbara 
.Chan,rtf].  Calif.,  for  exploration,  development, 
and  removal  of  minerals,  and  to  rescind  all 
such  existing  mineral  leases:  to  the  Com- 
mlttea  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  7075.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  rv  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  da- 
pendent  children:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TISRNAN: 
H.R.  7076.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  VIGORTTO: 
H  Jl.  7077.  A  bin  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByB4r.  WINN: 
H.R.  7078.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  13,  United 
Statas  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  quea- 
tloQS  required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  tha  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, tinemployment,  and  bousing,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.J.  Res.  450.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWmSKI: 
H.J.  Rea.  451.   Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
honoring    voluntary    blood    donors:    to    the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.J.  Re*.  45a.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FOLEY: 
H.J.  R«*.  453.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  scientific  re- 
search In  medicine  In  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr  HUNT: 

H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Sutes  relative  to  equal  righte  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MBBinTi.  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 

WncKxa)  : 
H  J.  Res  455  Joint  reaolutloa  propo*lng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State*:   to  the  Commltto*  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MORGAN: 
R.J.  Res.  450  Joint  resolution  propo*lng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State*  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PATTEN: 
R.J.  Re*.  457.  Joint  reeolutlon  autbortalng 
the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  the  period  March  3 
through  March  8.  lOOB.  as  "Clrcl*  K  Weak"; 
to  the  Coounlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  RBIFKL: 
H.J.  Res  458.  Joint  resolution  propoalng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROBISON: 
H.J  Res.  480    Joint     resolution     propoalng 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United   Stataa  relaUng  to  the  ellglbUtty  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
elector  of  Prealdent  and  Vloe  Prealdent  or  for 
a  candidate  for  election  aa  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
raaentaUve  In  Oongraaa;  to  tha  Oommlttaa 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  J.  Res.  460.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
HJ  Res.  461.  Joint  resoluUon  deelgnaUng 
the  14th  of  February.  St  Valentine's  Day 
each  year,  to  be  known  also  as  National 
Postman's  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJ.  Res.  463.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  participation 
in  nondenomlnatlonal  prayers  In  any  build- 
ing which  Is  supported  in  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Re*.  139.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
consolidate  projected  congressional  investi- 
gations of  the  Pueblo  capture  and  minimize 
further  hardships  on  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  U  S  S.  Pueblo  by  establishing  a  Joint  In- 
vestigating Committee  on   the  Pueblo  Cap- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    DENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Conciurent  reaolutlOD  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to   the   application   of   the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  compensation  standards 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038  to 
foreign  producers;  to  the  Oommittea  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.   Con.   Res.    141.   Concurrent   resolution 
relating  to  freedom  for  Baltic  Statee;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  143.  Concurrent  reaolution  ex- 
pre*slng  the  profound  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  proposed  consumption  taxes  of 
the  European  Economic  Cocnmunity  on  oil- 
seed products:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H  Con.  Res  143.  Concurrent  reaolutloa  to 
authorize  study  of  rail  paaaangar  aemce;  to 
the    Committee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Re*  352.  ResoluUon.    UN     Conventions 
on  Human  RighU;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Re*.  253.  Resolution  for  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Middle  Bast;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FOLEY: 
H.  Res  354.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 


of  the  House  of  Representative*  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  by  the  House  of  resolu- 
tions disapproving  the  reconunendations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  Bsderal 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  salaries 
under  section  335  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1067;  to  the  Committee  on  Rule*. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.  Res.  365.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Repreaentative*  to  permit 
the  preaentation  and  recognition  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rulea. 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  California: 

H.  Rea.  266.  Reeolutlon  to  proTlde  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  inveetiga- 
tlons.  and  Inqulrlea  authorised  by  House 
Resolution  103;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
AdmlnlstraUon. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  claiue  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  aa  follows: 

18.  By  Mr.  OL8EN:  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana  urging  the  preservation  of 
natural  and  esthetic  value  of  clearcut  timber 
sales  as  viewed  from  oui  highway;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

10.  Also,  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  urging  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establish  a  multistats  vocaUonal  educa- 
tion center  at  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

20.  Also.  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
Hoiue  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  urging  Immediate  funds  be  allo- 
cated for  the  enlargement  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  Port  Harrison. 
Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

21.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memortal  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
relative  to  obtaining  release  of  Lt.  Joseph 
P.  Dunn  from  Red  China;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XAlI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred   as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

Hit.  7079.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dlega 

Arnone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7080.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 

Carrlerl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7081.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Long  Kam 

Sol.  also  known  as  Ouiloermo  Ching;  to  the 

Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  7083.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Augusto  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7083.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of    June 
Vernon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7084.  A   bin    for    the   reUef   of   VlrgU 
Vernon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BELL  of   California: 
H.R.  7085.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
P.  VUlero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  tar.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  7086.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Maria  De 
La  Cruz  Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BUTTON: 
HJt.  7087.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MarU  T. 
Szoetak;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    ttr.    BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  7088.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ines  Perez 
and   Oonzalo   Perez;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  7089.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Oamblno;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


February  18,  1969 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H  R  7090.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Evan  Juan 

Fornllda;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR    7091.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Therese 

Jean  juste;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

ci&rv 

H.R.  7093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Laezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHlSHOLM: 
H.R.  7093.  A  bill  fcff  the  relief  of  Slmonla 
D.  KIrton;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  7094.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Blchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Perrero;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7096.  A   bni   for   the   relief   of   David 
Long  and  hU  wife,  Angela  Long;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  7097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Isaac 
P.  Dlonaldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  tir.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  7098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Sun 
Duck  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  7099.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of   Olivia 
Violet  Tennyson:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7100.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ca- 
Jlgal-Garaban:  to  the  Ctanmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HJi.  7101.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Chung  Ja  Rhee;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PALLON: 
H.R.  7103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira  O. 
Matucan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 
H.R.  7103.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Rabbi 
Hersz   Lapldes;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  7104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mahmoo- 
dullah  Baig;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Nery  Bueno;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H.R.  7106.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Chong 
Suk  Strolsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Bernabel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  7108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Dl- 
Battlsto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  An- 
drew Parrer,  MX).;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  7110.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppl 
Florlca;  to  th*  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  7111.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laszlo  Pulop  and  daughters.  Eva  and 
Alice  Pulop;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kaddusl  Oazloglu  and  sons.  Orhon  and 
Mehffiet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  7113.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Milagroe  M.  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  and 
Anna  OueU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. _ 

HJI.  7115.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Severlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  7116.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Domenlco 
Etalterl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  7117.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Gong- 
ren  Sung;   to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJI.  7118.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anna  D'- 
Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  7119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orazia 
Dierna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delia 
Petracca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  7121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Petra 
Elena  P.  Banogon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miriam 
Ehrenkranz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

ci&rv 

HR  7123.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eri- 
berto  Lozada  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Dlvlnla  llano 
Lozada-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Shefer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7125.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Ngyen  Thoa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  7126.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Orbe  Ugalde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HR    7127.    A   bin   for   the   relief   of   John 
Fletcher   Hurst;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

HR    7128.   A   bni   for   the   relief  of   VI vat 

Raksasat:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 

Rocco   Tropepl;    to   the   Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H  R   7130.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr   Wing 
Young    and    Swee    San    Soo    (Mr.    Young's 
wife);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR  7131.  A  bin   for  the   relief   of  Joseph 
Mlano    and    his   wite    Maria    Miano:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs.  MINK: 
H  R  7132.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shao-er 
Ong:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MORSE: 
H  R  7133.  A  bill  for  the  reHef  of  Ami  Na- 
tesan  Mohan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ,  ,        .♦  . 
By  Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts. 
H  R  7134    A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Adelta 
da  Luz  Bettencourt   (Ortlnsl    and  Joao  dos 
Santos  Ortins:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HR  7135.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Palumbo:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arv. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HR  7136  A  tain  for  the  relief  of  Lucius 
Edward  Arnold  and  his  wife,  Ann  Marie 
Arnold  and  their  children,  Steven  Watklns 
Lucius  Arnold  and  Patricia  Diana  Marie 
Arnold:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  7137.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Clanclulli  and  hU  wife  Candida  Clanclulli; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Poldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  7139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Howell:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.7140  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
Maud  Scott:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  7141.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 

I.  Slson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 

Hernando  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJI.  7143.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Letlcla  M. 
Solema;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7144.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Jesus 
Vlllalobos:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruby 
Williams;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCHNSKI : 
H.R.  7146.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Leontarltls;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  George 


Mavropouloe:     to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7148.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Polllna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7149.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Milton 
Stamatakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  7150.  A  bill  relating  to  cancellation  of 
an  agreement  issued  to  Jack  Gray.  Henry 
Gray,  and  Robert  Louis  Gray  for  grazing 
cattle  within  the  confines  of  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument.  Ariz.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By   Mr.   ROONEY   of   New   York: 
H.R.    7151.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Nlcolo  Cusumano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  7152.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hung-Ju 
Chao;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7153.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irineo  M. 
Ocampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7164.   A  biU   for  the  relief  of   SUvla 
Carbone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7155.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lllieth  W. 
Hamilton;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Jvidi- 
clary. 

H.R.  7156.  A  bill  for  the  reHef  of  Manuel 
Sllvestre  Lara  Ortiz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudlo 

Sllvestri:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7158.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Caridad 

Suarez-Amparo:    to   the   Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  7159.  A  bin  for  the  relief  Elma  Elola 

Tobltt;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    STAGGERS: 

H.R.  7160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 

Richard    Scott:    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona 
H.R.  7161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
N.  Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran.  Mrs.  Charles  W 
(Ethel  J.)  Penslnger.  Marlon  M.  Lee.  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  7162.  A  bUl  relating  to  cancellation 
of  an  agreement  issued  to  Jack  Gray,  Henry 
Gray,  and  Robert  Louis  Gray  for  grazing  cat- 
tle within  the  confines  of  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
National  Monument.  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee 
of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  7163.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andro- 
machl  S.  Pamfills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  7164.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Douglass 
Bros  .  Inc.:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  7165.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Chlng 
Chlo  Pang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  7166.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  257.  Resolution   honoring  the   late 
Rossell  G.  O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

59  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  L.  R. 
Sherwood,  Jr..  Grass  Valley.  Calif.,  and  others, 
relative  to  aiding  our  Communist  enemies: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

60  Also  petition  of  Association  for  Grand 
Jury  Action,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative 
to  opposition  to  the  proposed  organized  crime 
control  bill  of  1969:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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February  18  y  1969 


CREDIT  UNION  RESCUES  SERVICE- 
MAN TRAPPED  BY  BANK 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


IN  THS  HOOSS  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVKS 
Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit 
unioru  serving  our  military  liutallatloru 
perform  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
work  in  the  area  of  assisting  servicemen 
that  one  could  imagine. 

Typical  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
credit  unions  is  the  case  of  an  Air  Force 
staff  sergeant  stationed  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  who  wrote  to 
me  in  September  with  a  problem  that, 
unfortunately,  has  been  faced  by  a  num- 
ber of  servicemen  In  the  past. 

The  serviceman  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  a  branch 
ofBce  of  the  Bank  of  America  in  Lan- 
caster.- Calif.  The  letter  graphically  de- 
picts the  situation  faced  by  this  service- 
man: 

ScrrcMaEB  13.  1048 

Bank  of  Ameriem, 
Lancaster.  Calif. 

Okas  Sib:  I  wUh  to  bring  to  your  attention 
•  matter  tbat  la  now  caualng  me  a  great 
ainount  of  hardahlp  and  possibly  alao  affect- 
ing other  servicemen  slnillarly  situated. 

I  financed  an  automobile  «nth  your  Bank 
on  14  December  1067.  Since  tbat  time  I  have 
made  my  payments  "as  agreed"  which  fact 
can  b«  substantiated  by  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  Lancaster  Moreover,  my  general  credit 
rating  Is  also  excellent.  Nevertheleas  I  was 
recently  told  that  I  could  not  take  my  auto- 
mobile with  me  to  Holland  where  I  have  been 
ordered  to  go  PCS.  This  decision  was  made 
known  to  me  by  &Ir.  Morgan  shortly  after  I 
financed  my  automobile.  At  that  time  my 
question  was  only  one  of  Idle  curiosity  and. 
although  I  was  upset  by  the  answer.  It  did 
not  cause  me  any  Immediate  concern. 

Since  I  have  been  recently  assigned  to 
Holland,  the  problem  has  transformed  itself 
from  an  abstract  to  a  concrete  one.  I 
promptly  conferred  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  be 
gave  me  an  equivocal  but  essentially  nega- 
tive answer.  On  this  date,  by  phone  conver- 
sation. Mr  Morgan  stated  flatly  that  It  Is 
bank  policy  not  to  allow  the  security  to  b« 
taken  outside  the  country.  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Morgan  what  I  should  do  about  my  automo- 
bile. In  light  of  his  devastatlngly  negative 
reply,  he  answered,  "take  It  back  to  the 
dealer." 

I  hereby  ask  you.  sir.  Is  this  the  way  serv- 
icemen who  are  protecting  you  and  your 
country  are  to  be  dealt  with?  It  the  answer 
Is  an  aSrmatlve  one  then  I  submit  tbat 
bankers  and  other  merchants  who  derive 
substantial  pecuniary  profit  from  the  serv- 
icemen should  be  deeply  ashamed. 

It  Is  my  belief  tbat  your  proposed  course 
of  action  with  respect  to  my^roblem  Is  in 
clear  contravention  to  the  "standards  of  Fair- 
ness" contained  in  the  DOD  Directive  Air 
Force  Regulation  311-3  which  I  quote  In 
pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"The  debtor  shall  have  the  right  to  remove 
any  security  for  the  obligation  beyond  state 
or  national  boundaries  If  he  or  his  family 
moves  beyond  such  boundaries  under  mili- 
tary orders  and  notifies  the  creditor  In  ad- 
vance of  the  removal  of  the  new  address 
where  the  security  will  be  located.  Removal 
of  the  security  shall  not  accelerate  payment 
of  the  obllgaUon." 

My   alternative  now  seems   to  be   that  I 


either  refinance  my  automobile  at  additional 
cost  to  me.  or  sell  said  automobile,  probably 
at  a  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Inconvenience. 

No  doubt  others  have  suffered  by  your 
policy  but  I  hereby  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  I  am  most  upset  with 
that  policy.  My  request  Is  that  you  recon- 
sider the  wlseness  of  such  a  policy  at  a  time 
when  wider  protections  are  being  accorded 
the  consuming  public  tft  large  and  servicemen 
In  p*rtleular. 

I  await  yotir  reply. 
Very  truly  yours. 


As  soon  as  I  received  the  letter.  I  con- 
tacted Brig.  Oen.  Evert  Thomas,  retired, 
the  director  of  the  Washington  OfQce  of 
CUNA  International,  the  worldwide 
credit  union  association.  General  Thomas 
contacted  the  credit  union  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  and  asked  them  to  assist 
the  sergeant  In  his  problem. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  letter  from 
Edwards  Federal  Credit  Union  to  Oen- 
eral  Thomas,  the  credit  union  not  only 
helped  the  sergeant  obtain  refinancing 
for  his  car.  but  was  able  to  reduce  his 
monthly  (wtyments  from  $132.91  to 
$83.78. 

The  letter  follows: 

EswAaoe  Pn>nAL  Cvrarr  Union. 

Edwardt  Air  Forct  Base.  CaliJ. 
Brig  Oen.  Evurr  THOMaa, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Okmcbal  Thomas:  After  I  received 
your  telepone  call  on  October  3rd.  1098  I 
contacted  Sgt.  telephonlcally  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  bis  securing  a  loan 
from  tb«  Edwards  Federal  Credit  Union.  Sgt. 
advised  me  that  he  had  already  con- 
tacted the  Credit  Union  and  discussed  a  loan 
with  one  of  the  employees.  He  submitted  a 
loan  application  in  which  he  requested 
•3.607.00  to  pay  off  the  Bank  of  America. 
When  be  visited  the  Credit  Union  with  his 
lo*n  application.  I  discussed  his  financial 
situation  with  him  at  length  .ind  as  a  result 

S^t.    made    out    a    new    application 

(combination  signature  and  collateral)  In 
the  amount  of  $3,371  00.  This  loan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Credit  Committee  and  checks 

given  to  Sgt.  on  October  0.  1098.  By 

using  the  combination  signature  and  col- 
lateral loan  he  was  able  to  reduce  his  month- 
ly payniMiU  from  SlSS.Ol  to  $88  78.  He 
seemed  to  be  deeply  appradaUTe  of  the  ttma 
and  elTorts  expended  by  myself  and  staff. 

The  Credit  Union  received  the  title  signed 
off  by  the  Bank  of  America  the  day  after  he 
received  bis  loan,  and  is  presently  In  Sacra- 
mento being  processed  to  show  the  credit 
union  as  legal  owner. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  bringing  this 
matter  to  my  attention  and  allowing  us  to 
provide  service  to  one  of  our  members.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  further  service  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs   Haixct. 
.Vanager-Treaturer,      Kdwardt      Federal 
Credit  Union. 

General  Thomas  and  Edwards  Federal 
Credit  Union  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  prompt  action  in  this  matter  and 
for  assisting  a  serviceman  who  might 
have  otherwise  lost  his  automobile  be- 
cause of  a  highly  restrictive  and  unfair 
policy  invoked  by  the  Bank  of  America. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  credit 
unions  still  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  that 
is  apparently  not  shared  by  some  other 
financial  institutions.  We  owe  a  great 
deal  to  our  servicemen,  many  of  whom 


are  giving  their  lives  for  our  country. 
I  do  not  feel  it  is  asking  too  much  for 
banks  to  soften  some  of  their  restrictive 
regulations  to  help  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PKNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  SSNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
has  just  observed  the  160th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Herman  Blum,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pre- 
pared a  collection  of  appraisals  of  Lin- 
coln by  Presidents  who  followed  him.  Dr. 
Blum's  article  was  published  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin  on  February  12,  as  well 
as  In  numerous  other  papers  around  the 
country. 

Dr.  Blum  Is  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  and  Museum  Commis- 
sion: senior  vice  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Civil  War  Society  of  Philadelphia: 
founder  and  director  of  Blumhaven  Li- 
brary and  Gallery ;  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Craftex  Mills.  Inc.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Blum's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Lincoln    AoMiuras:    The    Pkesioents' 

PacsiDCirr 

(By  Dr.  Herman  Blum) 

(  Note. — The  writer  Is  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission.) 

Today,  on  the  160th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  Is  magnificently 
comforting  to  recall  the  appraisals  of  our 
16th  President  by  the  10  who  followed  bUn. 

Here  are  euloglas  of  Lincoln  by  his  suc- 
ceaaon: 

Andrew  Johnson:  "When  future  genera- 
tions shall  read  the  history  of  the  second 
revolutionary  crisis  In  our  country.  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  stand  out  aa  the  greatest  man 
of  the  ages." 

Ulyssea  S.  Orant:  "A  man  of  great  ability, 
pure  patriotism,  unselfish  nature,  full  of  for- 
giveness to  his  enemies,  bearing  malice  to- 
ward none  .  . 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes:  "Lincoln's  fame  Is 
safe.  He  Is  the  darling  of  history  forevermore. 
His  life  and  achievements  give  him  titles  to 
regard  second  to  those  of  no  other  man  in 
ancient  or  modem  times." 

James  A.  Garfield:  "He  was  one  of  the  few 
great  rulers  whose  wisdom  Increased  with  his 
power  and  whose  spirit  grew  gentler  and 
tenderer  as  his  triumphs  were  multiplied." 

Chester  A.  Arthur:  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  and  bis  second  Inaugural  are  among 
the  treasures  and  glorious  expressions  of 
numklnd." 

Grover  Cleveland:  "He  was  called  to  save 
a  nation  .  . 

Benjamin  Harrison:  "He  stands  like  a 
great  lighthouse  to  show  the  way  of  duty 
to  all  bis  countrymen  .  .  ." 

WUUam  McKlnley:  "A  thousand  years 
hence  no  story,  no  tragedy,  no  epic  poem 
wUl  be  filled  with  greater  words  than  that 
which  telU  of  his  lUe  and  death." 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  "The  lover  of  bis 
country  and  all  manltlnd;  the  mightiest  of 
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the  mighty  men  who  maatared  the  mighty 

days."  J 

William  Howard  Taft:  "The  oppressed  and 

the  lowly  of  aU  peoples,  as  liberty  and  fr«» 

government  spread,  pronounce  his  name  with 

Woodrow  Wilson:  "As  he  stands  there  In 
his  complete  manhood  at  the  most  perilous 
helm  of  Christendom,  what  a  marvelous  com- 
posite fllgure  he  Is!  The  whole  country  la 
summed  up  In  him." 

Warren  Oamallel  Harding:  "We  are  dealing 
with  the  master  martyr,  the  eupreme  leader 
in  a  national  crisis,  the  surpassing  believer 
in  a  fulflUed  destiny  and  a  colossal  figure 
among  the  hero-statesmen  of  all  ages." 

Calvin  Coolldge:  "His  presence  filled  the 
nation.  He  broke  the  might  of  oppression. 
He  restored  a  race  to  Its  birthright.  His  mortal 
fame  has  vanished  but  his  spirit  increased 
with  the  increasing  years,  the  richest  legacy 
of  the  greatest  century." 

Herbert  Hoover:  "Lincoln,  after  all  these 
years  still  grows  not  only  In  the  hearts  of  his 
countxymen.  but  In  the  hearts  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world." 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt:  "With  his  char- 
ity and  kindness,  his  Insight  and  humor,  his 
endurance  and  faith,  he  has  come  to  be  the 
exemplar  of  our  American  life." 

Harry  S.  Truman:  "Whereas  the  classic 
lines  of  his  Gettysburg  Address  are  enshrined 
forever  In  the  hearts  of  all  Americans;  and 
whereas  Uncoln's  closing  resolve,  that  this 
nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth"  hae  a  special  and  solemn  con- 
notation in  the  world  affairs  at  the  present 
moment." 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower:  "Uncoins  leader- 
ship was  accomplished  through  dedication 
to  a  single  purpoae.  the  preservation  of  the 
union.  He  understood  deeply  the  great  values 
that  unite  us  all  as  a  people.  He  knew  that 
there  were  divisive  Infiuencea  at  work  but  he 
knew  also  that  they  were  transitory  in  char- 
acter- they  were  flaming  with  beat  but  they 
were  made  of  stuff  that  would  soon  bum  It- 
self out."  . .       ,      . 

John  P.  Kennedy:  "Abraham  Uncoln  does 
not  merely  belong  to  the  United  States.  Now. 
he  belongs  to  all  those  who  beUeve  in  free- 
dom, who  believe  In  the  rights  of  man." 

Lyiidon  B.  Johnson:  "At  thU  centenary 
of  Lincoln's  death,  we  should  aU  give  spe- 
cial thought  to  the  humane  prlnclplee.  more 
pertinent  now  than  ever  before,  to  which  he 
dedicated  bis  life  and  for  which  be  died." 


A  DEFICIT  IN  WORLD  TRADE 
POSITION 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1969 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
a  recent  report  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  our  trade  balance  for  1968 
was  the  lowest  in  30  years  or  only  a  little 
over  $700  million,  with  exports  at  a  level 
of  $33.84  billion  and  imports  at  $33.14 
bilUon. 

I  am  afraid  the  situation  is  worse  than 
the  figures  indicate,  for  the  export  fig- 
ures include  govemmentally  financed 
and  subsidized  exports  which  increased 
the  export  figure  by  some  $3  billion. 

To  present  our  exports  in  this  f  aishlon 
provides  no  true  measure  of  the  UB. 
world  trade  position  as  a  competl- 
tlre  operation.  Should  we  expand  our 
foreign  aid  and  food  for  peace  shipments 
we  could  make  our  trade  surplus  look 
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even  better,  but  that  would  not  improve 
America's  competitive  position. 

I  note  also  that  the  report  shows  the 
value  of  our  imports  at  their  foreign 
value,  before  shipment  to  this  country. 
This  figure  does  not  include  ocean 
freight  and  marine  insurance,  and  does 
not  reflect  the  true  cost  of  the  goods  to 
us.  The  proper  way  to  show  a  trade  bal- 
ance is  to  record  what  we  get  for  our 
commercial  exports  and  then  to  compare 
it  with  what  the  imports  cost  us.  This 
would  reflect  our  competitive  standing 
against  imports  into  this  country. 

The  average  cost  of  bringing  goods  to 
this  country  is  at  least  10  percent  and 
may  be  considerably  more.  Thus,  imports 
of  $33  billion  feally  cost  us  over  $36  bil- 
lion Most  of  the  freight  and  insurance 
costs  now  go  to  foreign  carriers  and  in- 
surers because  of  the  better  competitive 
position  enjoyed  by  foreign  shippers. 

If  we  add  $3  billion  overvaluation  of 
our  exports  to  $3.3  billion  of  undervalua- 
tion of  our  Imports,  we  find  ourselves 
with  a  deficit  of  well  over  $5  billion  in- 
stead of  a  surplus  of  $700  million.  This 
is  a  very  unhappy  situation  which  de- 
mands more  than  casual  consideration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  came  to 
my  attention  an  analysis  of  the  American 
competitive  position  in  world  trade.  It 
was  prepared  by  O.  R.  Strackbein  who 
heads  the  Nation-Wide  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy.  Mr.  Strackbein 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  but  his  contribution  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  our  foreign  trade  prob- 
lem   may   not   be   known   to   the   new 

Members.  ,        *« 

I  nevertheless  commend  his  analysis  to 
aU  Members,  old  and  new.  It  throws  a 
revealing  light  on  where  this  country 
stands  competitively  in  world  trade,  i 
am  glad  to  include  Mr.  Strackbein's  trade 
analysis  for  printing  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

COMPETITTVE    PLATE.\tJ    OF   U.S.    TBADB 

(Bv  O  R  Strackbein.  Chairman,  the  Nation- 
wide Ccwnmlttec  on  Import-Export  Policy. 
November  20.  1968) 

The  weak  competiUve  position  of  American 
Industry  In  world  trade  is  beyond  dispute. 

It  may  be  useful  to  Inquire  Into  the  decree 
of  this  weakness  and  to  determine  In  what 
class  of  products  It  Is  most  pronounced.  It 
may  also  be  useful  to  determine  whether  we 
enloy  competitive  strength  In  some  products 
even  If  the  total  competitive  position  Is  weak. 
It  may  be  helpful,  further,  to  Inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  competitive  weakness  from 
which  our  trade  suffers  and  to  determine 
what  steps.  If  any,  might  be  taken  to  over- 
come the  weakness  or  to  adjust  to  It. 

WEAKNESS  REVKALED    BY    TRADE   THENDS 

The  competitive  weakness  of  this  country 
in  world  trade  has  become  increasingly  visible 
In  recent  years.  It  is  especially  pronounced 
m  some  classes  of  goods  and  In  our  trade  with 
several  leading  trading  nations.  It  Is  also 
visible  in  the  declining  share  of  total  world 
exports  enjoyed  by  the  United  States. 

WEAKNESS    BT    CIJISS    OT  PRODTTCTS 

The  principal  competitive  weakness  has 
appeared  In  the  trade  in  manufactured  goods. 
Because  of  the  most  intensive  application  of 
labor  m  producing  finished  goods,  compared 
with  the  lesser  appUcatlon  of  labor  in  the 
production  of  raw  materials  and  agriciiltural 
products,  the  impUcations  of  the  Import  trend 
for  employment  In  this  country  are  serious 
and  win  become  acute  U  we  return  to  a  peace- 
time economy. 
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As  recently  as  1951  manufactured  goodB 
represented  only  27.0%  of  our  total  Imports. 
In  1967  this  share  had  more  than  doubled, 
reaching  58.3%.  ,  ,  . 

By  contrast  the  share  of  our  total  Imports 
represented  by  raw  materials,  which  in  1951 
stood.at  50.3;,  had  declined  to  21.3%  in 
1967. 

The  menulng  of  this  trend  for  employment 
will  be  better  appreciated  If  we  compare  em- 
ployment within  this  country  In  the  raw- 
material  producing  operations,  namely,  agri- 
culture, mining,  lumbering  and  fisheries, 
with  employment  In  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. The  raw  materlaU  Industries,  with 
minor  exceptions,  supply  the  materials  used 
In  all  manufacturing  In  this  country.  Excep- 
tions are  Imported  raw  materials  which  rep- 
resent less  than  2%  of  all  materials  used  by 
our  industries.  Raw-material  production  em- 
ployed 4.656.000  workers  In  1967  compared 
with  19.339,000  In  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lisliments  that  processed  the  materials  Into 
finished  goods.  That  ratio  of  manufacturing 
employment  to  emplo\-ment  In  raw-material 
production  was  therefore  over  4  to  1. 

As  Imports  shift  from  raw  materials  to 
manufactured  goods,  as  they  have  In  the 
past  fifteen  years,  It  becomes  obvious  that 
employment  must  suffer.  The  Impact  has 
become  sharper,  moreover.  In  recent  years 
than  In  the  past  because  of  the  heavy  move- 
ment of  workers  In  this  country  out  of  the 
raw-material-produclng  field  Into  manufac- 
turing and  the  service  occupations.  The  shift 
has  been  the  result  of  the  stlll-rislng  produc- 
tivity In  agriculture  and  mining.  In  1960. 
or  less  than  eight  years  ago,  the  ratio  of 
manufacturing  employment  to  employment 
m  agriculture,  mining,  lumbering  and  fish- 
eries (the  raw  material  industries)  was  only 
in  the  ratio  of  21/2  to  1.  compared  to  more 
than  4  to  1  in  1967.  as  shown  atwve.  (Stat- 
istical Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1968. 
Tables  317.  318,  320  and  993.) 

In  other  words,  our  Imports  have  been 
shifting  from  goods  requiring  the  least 
amount  of  labor  to  goods  requiring  the  great- 
est amount.  Should,  for  example.  10%  of 
our  raw  materials  be  imported  the  average 
stratght-llne  labor  displacement  In  1967 
wt)uld  have  been  465,600  workers,  while  if 
lOT  of  our  manufactured  goods  had  been 
imported  the  displacement  would  have  been 
1,933.900  workers.  (The  10%  share  is  for 
Illustration  purposes  only.) 

While  it  Is  true  that  finished  manufac- 
tures represent  about  two-thirds  of  our  ex- 
ports, the  share  of  total  exports  has  remained 
about  the  same  in  recent  years.  In  '58  and  '59 
the  share  was  67.8'"'  and  665%  respectively, 
compared  with  66.2%  In  1967.  This  lack  of 
a  trend  shows  that  our  manufactured  goods 
as  a  whole  are  not  gaining  ground  in  for- 
eign markets  In  contrast  to  the  sharp  gains 
foreign  manufactures  have  made  in  this 
country. 

COMPETlTI\X  STRENGTH  IN  MACHINERY  AND 
CHEMICA1.S 

Nevertheless  in  some  lines  we  have  en- 
Joyed  a  substantial  growth  of  exports.  This 
Is  especially  true  of  machinery,  including 
sophisticated  products  such  as  computers; 
and  chemicals.  Since  the  share  of  manu- 
factured goods  In  total  exports  has  not  grown, 
the  gain  in  experts  of  machinery  and 
chemicals  was  necessarily  offset  by  declines 
in  the  exports  of  other  products. 

HELPED  BY  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS 

Two  observations  are  In  order.  Our  in- 
creasing exports  of  machinery  and  chemical 
products  has  been  a  parallel  of  our  increas- 
ing investment  abroad  In  plants  and  Installa- 
tions. Our  industries  have  Installed  a  vast 
amount  of  American  machinery  oversea* 
(over  $50  billion  since  1960) ;  and  our  chemi- 
cal plants  overseas  have  constimed  great 
quantities  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured 
chemical  products  as  feeders  to  their  over- 
seas plants. 
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Bxjvn.v»  or  utematmKt  MntMrm  maUowtmo 
Th«  otJb«r  otMerTAtlon  appllM  particularly 
to  machinery.  Our  tmporx*  of  machinery 
haT«  grown  much  more  rapidly  In  recent 
years  than  our  ezporta,  and  the  export  aur- 
plus,  while  etlU  wide,  la  narrowing  rapidly. 
From  1»«0  through  I9«7  our  machln<%  ex- 
ports Increased  84  9%.  During  the  same  period 
Imports  of  machinery  Increased  338 "»  or 
about  3>4  times  as  rapidly  as  our  exports. 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes. 
IMS.  Tables  1218  and  1319  ) 

The  foreign  competitive  advantage  over  us 
that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  export  markets  In 
steel,  textiles,  sewing  machines,  typewriters 
and  a  number  of  other  products  Is  obviously 
asserting  Itself  In  machinery.  The  relatively 
sharp  Increase  In  machinery  Imports  Is  but 
a  forewarning  of  what  may  be  expected  In 
the  future.  Thus  may  be  expected  the  cnun- 
bllng  of  our  principal  remaining  export  ad- 
vantage. It  will  fall  for  the  same  rea.son  that 
caused  formerly  strong  export  Industries  to 
fall  back. 

HANOwarriNO  on  the  wall 
The  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  never 
clearer.  When  will  those  who  shape  our  for- 
eign trade  policy  recognize  the  overwhelming 
evidence?  Tear  after  year  since  1958  they 
have  said  that  the  trend  against  this  coun- 
try >.. export  position  was  only  temporary 
an4  Jhat  the  trend  would  soon  right  Itself. 
Ten  years  la  a  long  time  to  watt  for  a  turn 
of  the  tide. 

One  excuse  after  another  has  been  worn 
out  during  this  period.  In  the  most  recent 
years  when  the  tide  should  already  have 
turned  had  the  previous  reassurances  had 
any  substance,  the  explanation  advanced  was 
that  the  prosperous  conditions  In  this  coun- 
try attracted  Imports  while  our  exporters 
were  not  greatly  Interested  in  export  mar- 
kets. This  style  of  explanation  would,  of 
course,  dispose  of  any  and  all  trends  In  for- 
eign trade. 

CAUSES  or  oua  coMPcriTivt:  disadvantacs 

The  refusal  to  face  monumental  facts  Is 
becoming  very  expensive  to  a  number  of  in- 
dustries and  poses  a  serious  problem  for  la- 
bor. If  and  when  our  economy  moves  toward 
a  peace  basis  the  harsh  facts  that  have  so 
long  been  Ignored  can  no  longer  be  brushed 
aside  It  IS  already  very  late. 

Let   us  look  at   the  facts  and  what   they 


1.  Production  costs  In  this  country  are 
higher  In  many  lines  of  products  than  those 
of  their  foreign  competitors. 

3.  Among  the  high  cost  elements  are  the 
high  wages  upon  which  our  domestic  market 
depends  in  the  form  of  consumer  purchasing 
power.  Employee  compensation  represents  by 
far  the  principal  source  of  effective  demand — 
by  far.  which  Is  to  say.  In  the  magnitude  of 
about  4  to  1  compared  with  all  other  sources 
combined. 

3.  The  wage-gap  separating  this  country 
from  other  coim tries  (Canada  excepted)  Is 
not  by  way  of  closing  or  coming  within 
shouting  distance  of  such  an  event.  The  out- 
look la  that  It  la  here  to  stay  for  many  years. 

4.  ThoM  who  suggest  that  wages  should 
stand  stlU  In  this  country  to  permit  foreign 
wages  to  catch  up  In  point  of  unit  ooeu.  are 
either  deceived,  or  Incapable  of  recognizing 
rwUltles  or,  worse,  refuse  to  see  what  so 
oteATly  and  unmistakably  stares  them  In  the 
face. 

5.  The  full  Impact  of  foreign  competition 
has  not  yet  been  felt;  nor  the  full  effect  of 
our  foreign  Investments  as  a  shrlnker  of 
export  markets  for  finished  manufactures  In 
relation  to  the  gross  national  product. 

6.  As  a  consequence  our  manufacturers 
have  only  one  hope  to  regain  a  competitive 
position  In  the  domestic  market:  namely.  If 
the  technology  Is  at  hand,  to  reduce  man- 
powec  i«qulrements  sufficiently  to  shrink 
costs  matarl&lly.  Contrary  to  what  mysUca 
and  romAatlcUta  might  think,  then  U  no 
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other    way    to    reduce    cost    of    producUon 
significantly. 

Also,  no  one  should  deceive  himself  that 
significant  cost-reduction  la  a  mild  operation. 
In  terms  of  employment  It  Is  banh  and 
drastic.  We  have  a  classic  example  in  coal 
mining  In  the  mld-flftles  this  Industry  was 
moribund  because  of  encroaching  competi- 
tion from  dlesel  oil.  natural  gas  and  Imported 
residual  fuel  oil.  The  only  hope  of  survival 
lay  In  cost  reduction.  The  objective  was 
Indeed  accomplished  by  the  Introduction  of 
machinery  that  supplanted  men  In  a  gargan- 
tuan ratio.  The  coal  Industry  saved  Itself  but 
the  cost  In  coal  miners'  Jobs  was  two  out  of 
every  three  Employment  dropped  at  a  dizzy- 
ing rate,  falling  from  480.(X)0  to  140.000  or 
less  in  fifteen  years.  The  problem  known  as 
Appalachia  was  a  direct  result.  The  cost  of 
relief  and  Inhuman  misery  was  "unthink- 
able" and  had  It  been  appreciated  ahead  of 
time,  would  no  doubt  have  been  avoided  as 
intolerable 

The  coal  example  was  not  as  extreme  as 
might  be  Imagined. 

Other  Industries  branched  out  overseas  to 
avoid  similar  debacles  Today  the  steel  In- 
dustry faces  a  challenge,  which.  If  less  dras- 
tic In  Its  exactions.  Is  nonetheless  perlloiu. 
The  shoe  Industry  faces  annihilation  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  years.  The  textile  Industry, 
which,  though  partially  protected  against 
the  same  disaster,  still  faces  great  difficulties. 
Other  In'lustrles  are  not  out  of  the  range  of 
Che  Import  onslaught  The  fisheries  on  the 
east  coast,  the  veget:ible  producers  of  Florida, 
and  others  are  In  the  same  corner. 

Our  merchant  marine  U  toUlly  dependent 
on  subsldii:.Mion  for  survival;  and  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  lowest  level  In  our  his- 
tory from  lack  of  adequate  support.  Ameri- 
can flag  ships  now  carry  only  about  1/16  of 
our  total  Imports  and  exports  The  facts  are 
muted  and  smothered  lest  they  awaken  the 
dreamers  and  mystics  who  see  nothing 
ominous  in  the  competitive  facts  In  our  for- 
eign trade. 

7.  Cost-reduction  Is  not  a  monopoly  of 
American  Industries,  though  Its  Imperative 
presses  Insistently  on  them.  While  we  con- 
tinue as  the  most  productive  country  In  the 
world  In  terms  of  man-hour  otitput.  other 
countries,  now  equipped  with  our  technol- 
ogy, are  also  capable  of  reducing  their  costs. 
Our  own  factories  overseas,  where  our  direct 
investments  are  now  In  the  magnitude  of 
some  $00  billion,  have  Introduced  American 
methods  of  mass  production,  and  other 
countries  hare  not  been  backward  In  adopt- 
ing the  American  system.  If  we  automate  In 
this  country,  so  may  and  do  our  foreign 
competitors. 

8.  The  cost-gap.  although  not  uniform,  will 
not  go  away,  notwithstanding  the  theories 
of  academic  economists  who  apparently  do 
their  thinking  In  a  vacuum  wherein  the 
realities  of  both  national  and  International 
politics  are  absent.  Competitive  Inequalltlee 
among  the  nations  do  persist,  the  econo- 
mists notwithstanding,  simply  because  free 
competition  Is  now  a  museum  piece  thor- 
oughly bolted  down — largely.  Indeed,  as  a 
result  of  the  very  policies  of  those  who  In- 
voke the  free  market  to  JtutUy  free  trade 
but  who  burled  free  market  forces  under 
the  weight  of  governmental  controls,  re- 
strlctlons,  heavy  tax  burdens,  social  welfare 
loans  and  other  cost-lnflaters. 

The  differential  In  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operation  here  and  abroad  Is  measured  peri- 
odically by  official  wage  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Federal  government.  This  differential 
Is  slightly  over  100%  and  reflecU  the  higher 
employee  compensation  In  this  country. 
That  such  differentials  persist,  as  they  may 
and  do  persist,  despite  economic  theory  that 
leaves  the  facts  of  life  out  of  account.  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  maritime  cost 
differential  Just  mentioned  has  widened  by 
10%  In  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 

9.  The  competitive  weakneae  of  this  ooun- 
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try  makea  otir  economy  stand  like  an  island 
plateau  against  the  pounding  waves  and 
tidal  flows  that  beset  It  from  all  sides.  The 
natural  sequence  will  be  a  leveling  im>ce88 
that  will  continue,  unless  It  Is  halted,  until 
we  are  level  with  the  sea. 

FALSE    ASSESSMENT    OF   OVt.    COMPCTTTIVE 
HANDICAP 

The  competitive  situation  Is  serious  Indeed 
but  Is  Insulated  against  a  remedy  by  the 
policy-makers  who  stubbornly  refuse  to  ac- 
cept Irrefutable  facts  or  Insist  on  evasive  in- 
terpretations. They  will  not  believe  or  pur- 
port not  to  perceive  that  pasrment  of  an 
average  industrial  wage  of  $3  per  hour  in 
this  country  demands  that  our  factories  be 
several  times  as  productive  as  their  foreign 
rivals  If  they  are  to  compete  with  them.  With 
the  exception  of  Canada,  the  highest  foreign 
Industrial  wages  will  do  well  to  equal  40', 
of  our  $3  level,  while  In  many  Instances  the 
gap  Is  much  wider.  The  difference  In  cost. 
now  that  our  average  duty  on  dutiable  Items 
Is  about  lO'c  on  foreign  value,  and  destined 
to  drop  to  about  T^[ .  must  be  bridged  by  a 
productivity  lead  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
offset  the  foreign  advantage.  (For  the  Indii.s- 
trial  wage  rate  of  the  United  States  see  Cur- 
rent Stirvey  of  Business,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  September  1968.  p 
S-16). 

It  la  a  favorite  but  false  Indictment  <>t 
American  Industries  that  cannot  compete 
with  Imports  to  say  that  they  are  Inefficient 
This  Indictment  comes  quickly  to  the  tongxie 
of  those  who  continue  to  see  In  a  free  or 
liberal  trade  policy  the  future  and  the  hope 
of  this  country's  economy.  The  falsity  of  the 
Indictment  Is  Indeed  Inunedlately  estab- 
lished when  In  the  next  breath  those  who 
so  eagerly  accuse  our  Industries  of  Inefficien- 
cy Insist  that  foreign  competition  Is  no  dan- 
ger because  low  foreign  wages  really  reflect 
the  low  level  of  productivity  abroad,  which 
Is  to  say  Inefficiency.  We  cannot  be  both  too 
Inefficient  to  compete  and  at  the  same  time 
so  far  ahead  of  other  countries  In  productivi- 
ty that  their  low  wages  avail  them  nothing 
competitively  because  of  their  own  greater 
Inefficiency. 

It  was  also  a  favorite  and  equally  false 
■■■■■iment  of  the  competitive  situation  to 
say  that  it  was  not  our  high-wage  Industries 
that  were  viilnerable  to  Imports  but  rather 
our  low-wage  or  labor-Intensive  Industries. 
Our  high-wage,  capital-intensive  Industries, 
such  as  steel  and  automobiles,  were  among 
our  leading  exporters,  thus  demonstrating 
that  high  wages  represented  no  wage  handi- 
cap. 

The  vacuity  of  this  claim  has  In  recent 
years  been  demonstrated  for  all  to  see.  In 
both  automobile  and  steel  our  export  posi- 
tion has  collapsed  and  we  have  become  net 
Importers  of  both  products.  The  same  Is  true 
of  other  high-wage  Industries.  Whether  an 
industry  Is  "capital-intensive"  or  "labor-In- 
tensive" does  not  alter  the  fact  that  employee 
compensation  Is  In  each  case  the  major  ele- 
ment of  cost.  "Capital-Intensive"  Industries 
merely  spread  their  costs  over  a  larger  num- 
ber of  successive  steps  of  manufacture,  as  in 
automobile  manufacturing.  The  Detroit  cost, 
as  the  Pittsburgh  cost  In  making  steel,  is  only 
a  part  of  the  cost  that  extends  back  to  min- 
ing, agriculture,  processing,  fabricating, 
transportation.  Insiurance,  financing,  ware- 
housing, and  all  else  that  Is  Involved  in  pro- 
duction. 

Tet.  even  as  these  pillars  of  economic 
theory  have  been  knocked  out  from  under 
the  edifice,  the  economists  steadfastly  reftise 
to  face  reality.  They  are  so  Inseparably  wed- 
ded to  their  vested  mental  Interest  that  mere 
facts  produce  no  effect  toward  relinquish- 
ment of  their  untenable  position. 

These  many  years,  as  Just  noted,  the  econ- 
omists have  been  at  pain  to  say  that  otir 
higher  wa^es  are  attrlbutfible  to  our  higher 
productivity.  Therefore,  they  say.  It  la  wrong 
to  maintain  that  low  foreign  wages  confer 
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s  eompetltlTe  advantage  on  foreign  produc- 
ers only  a  rather  obtuse  mind  would  fall  to 
perceive  the  truth  of  the  theory,  according 
to  these  Intellectually  elite. 

Now  that  facts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing prove  that  other  countries  do  en- 
joy a  decisive  competitive  advantage  over 
us  these  same  economlsU  duly  take  refuge 
in  charging  our  industries  with  inefficiency 
despite  the  higher  wages  they  pay— yes,  even 
though  high  wages,  by  economic  theory,  re- 
flect high  productlUty.  By  their  measure  our 
high-wage  industries  should  have  been  In- 
vxilnerable  to  Import  competition.  The  facU 
have  been  quite  the  opposite. 

Their  edifice  having  collapsed  they  seize 
on  other  arguments,  as  previously  observed. 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  considerable 
discrepancies  In  wages  and  costs  among  na- 
tions can  and  do  persist  because  free  com- 
petition no  longer  exists.  The  numerous  In- 
terferences with  the  free  market  that  impede 
free  compeUtlon  were  Instituted  generally 
with  the  ardent  support  of  the  economists 
who,  when  It  suits  them,  like  to  play  as  if 
the  assumptions  on  which  they  lean  so 
heavily,  such  as  the  play  of  free  market 
forces,  were  still  in  operation. 

The  thrust  of  their  untenable  but  stub- 
bom  contentions  is  that  industry,  agrlctil- 
ture  and  labor  erf  this  country  are  to  be 
exposed  to  highly-advantaged  foreign  com- 
petition despite  the  heavy  competitive  handi- 
caps loaded  on  the  domestic  producers  by  a 
hundred  legislative  enactmenU  many  of 
which  soon  came  to  rest  on  production  in  the 
form  of  higher  coets. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  such  a  policy?  Is 
It  to  disperse  our  capital  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth?  Is  It  to  restrain  wage  pressures 
coming  from  labor? 


OPTIONS     PACmC     DOMESTIC     INDtrST«T 

What,  Indeed,  are  the  options  of  industry 
when  It  Is  confronted  by  import  competition 
that  captures  an  increasing  share  of  the 
American  market  year  after  year? 

One  option  is  obviously  that  of  Investing 
abroad.  This  step  has  helped  In  two  respects. 

(1)  It  has  enabled  American  companies  to 
supply  from  within  some  Important  foreign 
markets  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

(2)  It  has  In  many  instances  increased  ex- 
ports of  machinery,  equipment  and  some- 
times semi-manufactures  and  ports,  pur- 
chased by  the  foreign  subsidiaries  or 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  slow-down 
la  our  commercial  exports  may  be  attributed 
to  the  very  act  of  supplying  of  foreign  mar- 
kets from  within  rather  than  exporting  the 
nnlshed  goods  from  here.  To  that  extent 
there  has  been  a  transfer  of  Jobs  or  potential 
Jobs  from  here  to  foreign  countries.  Jobs 
that  do  not  materialize  In  this  country  add 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment.  We  need 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  open- 
ings to  absorb  the  large  numbers  of  new 
workers  who  come  on  the  labor  market  each 
vear.  If  potential  Jobs  are  transferred  abroad 
the  employment  opportumtlee  here  natural- 
ly shrink  by  that  much. 

Also,  In  some  instances  foreign  subsid- 
iaries and  branches  export  back  to  this  coun- 
try, thus  creating  additional  competition 
from  lower-wage  areas.  American  automobile 
manufacturers  In  Europe,  for  example,  seU 
numerous  foreign-made  cars  in  this  country; 
so  do  American  manufacturers  of  typewriters, 
transistor  radios  and  other  products. 

The  Impact  of  low-cost  products  Is  not 
confined  to  finished  manufactures,  although 
these  predominate  today.  A  number  of  In- 
dustries Import  parts  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing lower  manufacturing  costs  In  this  coun- 
try and  thus  to  fend  off  eviction  from  the 
market  for  the  finished  product.  It  Is  true 
that  we  also  export  parts,  especially  for  as- 
sembly m  foreign  plants,  such  as  automo- 
biles. Such  exports  may,  however,  face  a 
decline  since  foreign  countries  have  been  in- 
sistent upon  and  Indeed  have  requUed  suc- 
cessively the  use  of  higher  percentages  of  lo- 
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cally  manufactured  parts  In  place  of  Imports 
in  their  native  plants. 

THE    ADjrSTMENT-ASSISTANCK    PLOT 

In  the  view  of  many  economists  adjust- 
ment assistance  extended  both  to  labor  and 
to  companies  or  whole  Industries  should 
compensate  for  the  Injury  done  to  domestic 
Industries  and  labor  by  Imports.  UnUl  1962 
It  was  the  national  trade  policy  not  to  cause 
Injury  to  domestic  industries  as  a  result  of 
larger  imports  attracted  by  lowered  tariffs. 
In  that  year  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  substi- 
tuted the  adjustment  assistance  program  for 
the  peril  point  and  the  escape  clause  which 
provided  a  cautious  approach  to  tariff  cut- 
ting and  a  remedy  for  Injury. 

The  Justification  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance was  that  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
the  resulting  Increase  in  imports  would  in- 
creafe  exports.  The  Increase  In  trade  would 
benefit  the  whole  country.  Therefore  the 
public  should  make  good  any  serious  dam- 
age done  to  Industries  and  employees  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  trade  agreements,  past 
and  future. 

That  policy,  of  course,  reflected  the  pe- 
culiar mental  seizure  or  lapse  that  held  and 
still  holds  imports  entitled  to  eminent  do- 
main in  our  domestic  market,  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  push  our  Indtistrles  out 
of  the  way.  ImporU,  it  would  seem,  are  vested 
with  some  mystical  virtue  that  gives  them 
priority  over  domestic  industry  and  em- 
ployees. What  this  special  virtue  is  has  never 
been  made  known  to  the  public.  It  Is  simply 
assumed.  Our  own  industries,  although 
heavily  burdened  with  taxes  and  other  high 
costs  which  -vere  not  of  their  own  doing, 
under  the  new  approach  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance were  to  give  way  to  Imports  from 
countries  that  imposed  no  comparable  bur- 
dens on  their  own  industries.  The  demand 
was  so  irrational  that  the  fiction  of  Inef- 
ficiency, previously  menUoned,  was  invented 
to  Justify  condemnation  of  our  industry  in 
deference  to  growing  foreign  access  to  our 
market.  Beyond  that,  of  course,  was  the  con- 
cealed but  powerful  motive  to  help  exports 
of  industries  that  boasted  heavy  political 
muscle. 

It  developed  that  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
were  so  tightly  drawn  that  none  of  the  score 
of  applicants.  Including  labor  tmlons,  suc- 
ceeded in  squeezing  through  the  needle's 
eye.  Not  one  dollar  of  assistance  was  paid  In 
the  six  years  since  the  law's  enactment.  The 
economic  distortion  caused  by  the  great  in- 
crease in  defense  expenditures  enabled  this 
country  to  absorb  the  great  upsurge  in  im- 
ports that  woiUd  otherwise  have  worked 
havoc  on  numerous  industries.  Now.  how- 
ever, further  absorption  will  no  longer  be 
possible  without  disruptive  effects;  and 
should  the  economy  move  back  to  a  peace 
basis,  even  if  slowly,  the  exposure  that  was 
tolerable  during  the  past  few  years  would 
become  intolerable  to  a  growing  number  of 
important  industries. 

The  stiggestlon  la  now  put  forward  that 
adjustment  assistance  should  be  made  easier 
to  Invoke.  This  suggestion  ignores  the  odd 
phUosophy  from  which  the  very  notion  of 
adjxistment  assistance  arose  in  the  first  place. 
Legitimate   American   Industry,   which   pays 
the  high  taxes  exacted  of  It,  that  supports 
the  vast  weUare  outlays  through  its  high  pro- 
ductivity and  provides  high  employment  at 
the  world's  highest  wages.  Is  to  move  over 
and    make   room   for   imports   that   achieve 
their  competitive  advantage  from  payment  of 
much  lower  wages   than  those  required  by 
law   In   this  country   and   very   much   lower 
than     the     wages     above     the     mlnimtim 
level     paid    here.    What    style    of  philoso- 
phy   can    so    far    overlook    the    fairness    of 
treatment    to    which    domesUc    Industry    is 
entitled,  as  to  advance  and  support  such  a 
suggestion?  It  represents  a  phUosophy  that 
Is  essentially   hostile  to  the  Indtistrlal  and 
economic  system  that  supports  the  American 
civilization  and  the  capacity  of  this  country 
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to  provide  aid  to  other  countries.  It  demands 
that  American  industry  be  exposed  to  foreign 
competition,  no  matter  how  injurious  it 
might  be,  regardless  of  the  competitive 
handicap  under  which  our  indtistry  labors. 
Greater  efficiency  is  demanded,  as  already 
noted,  even  if  displacement  of  workers  on  a 
devastatlngly  large  scale  is  involved.  The 
government  would  assume  the  cost  burden  of 
retraining  and  possibly  relocating  the  dis- 
placed workers.  Such  a  policy  strives  for  mul- 
tiple Appalachias. 

It  Is  not  explained  why  we  owe  such  dis- 
ruption of  our  industry   to  other  countries 
or   why   some   of    our   industries   should   be 
l-ar.-hly    treated,    so    that    other    Industries 
might  reap  the  benefit  ol  greater  exports.  If 
tVie  intention  Is,  Indeed,  to  drive  industries 
to    more   rapid    and    radical    automation    It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  rate  of  mech- 
anization is  already  a  source  of  unemploy- 
ment and  needs  no  additional  stimulation 
The  notion  that  displaced  workers  will  soon 
be  absorbed  by  other  Industries  is  belled  by 
the  stubbornness  of  the  Appalachian  prob- 
lem. This  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
sterility    of    economic    theory    when    it    re- 
fuses to  take  Into  account  all  the  attendant 
circumstances  that  might  upset  expectations. 
Adjustment  assistance  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  If  the  condition  to  be  remedied  was 
deliberately  brought  about  by  pursuit  of  a 
policy  that  may  be  expected  to  produce  the 
condition.  Deliberate  action  that  Is  expected 
to  result  In  the  serious  Injury  of  legitimate 
industry  cannot  be  said  to  spring  from  any 
considerations  of  Justice  or  from  any  con- 
cern about  equal  protection  of  the  law.  It 
is  In  fact  a  concept  that  Is  alien  to  the  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  and  should  be  dis- 
owned as  a  legitimate  and  justifiable  part  of 
public  policy. 


MABKET  SHARING  AS  A  REMEDY 

Now  that  the  tariff  has  been  virtually  dis- 
mantled as  a  means  of  offsetting  cost  dif- 
ferences between  this  country  and  Its  com- 
petitors, and  since  the  problem  of  our  ad- 
verse competitive  cost-handicap  remains  and 
bids  fair  to  persist,  a  different  remedy  is 
needed  to  sustain  the  productive  dynamism 
of  this  country. 

The  concept  of  market-sharing,  imple- 
mented by  flexible  Import  quotas,  offers  the 
mildest  form  of  trade  regulation  consistent 
with  the  extensive  regulation  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  To  free  our  external  trade  when 
the  domestic  economy  is  made  competitively 
rigid  vis  a  vis  foreign  production  cosU  is  both 
illogical  and  unfair.  The  heaviest  cost  factors 
in  this  country  are  very  rigid  indeed  so  far 
as  competitive  maneuvering  is  concerned. 

Wages  move  in  only  one  direction,  and  this 
movement  underwrites  expanding  consump- 
tion so  long  as  inflation  does  not  cancel  the 
higher  compensation.  Wages  are  entitled  to 
rise  as  productivity  increases. 

Taxes  are  high  and  quite  rigid  and  going 
higher  If  State  and  local  taxes  are  taken  into 
account,  as  they  must  be.  The  only  opening 
of  any  significance  therelore  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  Increasing  productivity  per  man- 
hour;  and,  as  previously  noted,  this  can  be 
accomplished  almost  exclusively  by  reducing 
the  number  of  workers  required  per  unit  o£ 
output. 

Yet  such  Increase  in  productivity  will  not 
Improve  our  compeUtlve  posture  toward  im- 
ports unless  wages  are  not  allowed  to  rise  in 
proportion.  If  wages  rise  In  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  productivity  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage is  automatically  canceled. 

Therefore  those  who  demand  "higher  effi- 
ciency"  m  our  Industries  (even  though  we 
are  productively  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world)  as  a  means  of  remaining  competitive 
or  as  a  means  of  recapturing  our  competitive 
position  are  committed  to  frozen  wage  levels. 
They  cannot  in  all  good  conscience  insist  on 
supporting  a  liberal  wage  policy  In  this  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  time  demand  hlgl^er 
productive  efficiency  as  a  means  of  meeting 
import   competition.  They,  of  course,  wish 
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fanrldly  to  poae  m  frleiMla  of  labor  whll«  pro- 
moting a  policy  that  would  vtrlp  labor  of  Ita 
oompenaatlon  for  IncretMlng  productivity, 
■Inc*  Increaalng  productive  efficiency  a«  a 
meana  of  fending  off  rising  imports  would 
loa«  Ita  effect  If  wage*  should  increase  In 
propm^on. 

If.  however,  ceilings  should  be  established 
over  Imports  at  certain  recognized  levels 
that  would  accord  to  Imports  a  liberal  share 
of  the  domstic  market,  tknd  permit  them  to 
Increase  In  proportion  to  the  expansion  of 
the  domestic  market,  the  sting  of  unfairness 
would  be  taken  out  of  Import  competition. 
Imports  would  be  regulated  In  keeping  with 
the  regulation  of  the  domestic  economy.  They 
would  not  have  a  license  to  benefit  from  a 
competitive  advantage  that  rests  in  numer- 
ous Instances  on  nothing  more  Inspiring 
than  the  payment  of  a  level  of  wages  that  If 
paid  in  this  country  would  subject  the  em- 
ployer to  a  legal  penalty  Imports  would  not 
enjoy  an  open  field  on  which  to  run  wild 
regardless  of  the  havoc  they  might  inflict. 
Imports  would  be  brought  under  the  re- 
straints that  have  deprived  our  Indiutrlea 
of  competitive  flexibility  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  employment.  They  would  not  be 
permitted  to  exploit  the  competitive  handi- 
cap that  public  policy,  supported  by  a  genera- 
tion of  electorate  preferences  in  this  country, 
has  placed  on  our  productive  enterprise. 

llMy  would  nevertheless  have  liberal  ac- 
tbe  richest  market  in  the  world. 


SERVICE  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or    MAiltX 

IK  THK  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  anJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Maine 
Commission  on  Rehabilitation  Needs 
met  with  the  Governor's  Conference  In 
Augtista.  Maine,  on  October  29.  1968.  to 
present  the  results  of  Its  study  on  reha- 
bilitative needs  in  our  State  and  to  sub- 
mit plans  to  meet  the  needs  through 
leglslJation. 

Its  recommendation  to  create  a  sepa- 
rate bureau  of  rehabilitation  services 
within  the  Maine  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  to  organize  all  health, 
social,  and  rehabilitative  services — cor- 
rectional and  vocational — In  a  single 
organizational  structure  is  receiving 
Governor  Curtis"  consideration.  With 
adequate  funds,  the  bureau  would  have 
the  ability  to  mobilize  resources  and 
conduct  programs  throughout  the  State 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  of 
all  ages  so  that  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  fruitful,  productive 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  creed  of  the  Maine  Com- 
mission on  Rehabilitative  Needs  by  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard W.  Mayo:  the  remarks  by  Gov. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis:  and  the  remarks  by 
State  Senator  Bennett  D.  Katz,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:        .^ 

A  CasKO  FOB  Those  Who  Belibve  in  the 

Hanoicapted 
I  By  Leonard  W.  Mayo.*  Chairman.  Maine 

Commission  on  Rehabilitation  Needs) 

1.  We  believe  in  the  American  promise  of 
equality  of  opportunity   for   all   people,   re- 
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gardleas  of  n*UonaUty,  cultural,  or  ethnic 
background,  race,  religion,  or  geographical 
location. 

a.  We  believe  that  every  country,  city, 
town,  village,  and  plantation,  and  every  in- 
dividual in  the  state  jf  Maine  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  bring  to  fruition  In  this  gen- 
eration the  Ideal  of  a  full  and  useful  life  for 
every  handicapped  person  In  the  State. 

3.  We  believe  that  this  is  only  possible  via 
effective  team  work,  wise  planning,  the  effi- 
cient expenditure  of  additional  public  and 
private  funds,  and  the  development  of  a  net- 
work of  resources  and  services  as  set  forth 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Conunlsslon 
on  Rehabilitation  Needs. 

4.  We  l>elleve  In  the  Interest,  the  concern, 
and  the  basic  compassion  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens when  human  needs  are  brought  to  their 
attention  and  in  their  ultimate  response  to 
the  challenge  of  rehabilitation  as  part  of  the 
American  dream. 

We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  want  to  replace  violence  with  peace- 
ful solutions.  Injustice  with  Justice,  indecen- 
cies with  decency,  rejection  with  acceptance, 
dependency  with  Independence,  and  hence, 
disability,  physical,  mental,  or  .social,  with 
the  opportunity  for  rehabilitation. 

5.  Finally,  we  believe  In  the  handicapped 
person  himself  and  In  his  capacity  for  devel- 
opment so  frequently  limited  by  our  lack  of 
imagination  and  neglect:  we  believe  In  his 
passion  for  freedom  and  Independence  that 
can  be  his  only  when  those  upon  whom  he 
must  rely  for  education,  training,  guidance, 
and  employment,  do  not  fall  him.  but  become 
articulate,  dynamic,  and  effective  partners  In 
his  determined  struggle  to  help  himself. 

These  things  we  believe,  and  believing,  we 
pledge  our  hearts,  our  hands,  our  funds,  and 
our  full  cooperation  to  the  end  that  they  shall 
be  carried  out. 

The  Govsbnor's  Replt 
•  By  Gov  Kenneth  M.  Curtis) 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Mayo.  dUtlngulshed  visi- 
tors and  friends  of  rehabilitation. 

It  Is  truly  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  all  of 
you  who  have  come  today  to  help  launch  this 
most  Important  phase  of  our  statewide  plan- 
ning for  rehabilitation. 

Many  of  you  I  know  personally.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  important  work  you  are 
doing  In  medicine,  psychology,  education,  so- 
cial work,  industry,  communlcatlona.  employ- 
ment and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Many  of  you  are  conducting  programs  that 
mobilize  the  resources  of  your  communities 
to  reach  disabled  persons  of  all  ages  and  help 
them  achieve  their  full  potential. 

Equally  Important,  you  are  combatting  a 
host  of  social  Ills  such  as  schools  that  are 
poorly  equipped  and  staffed  to  meet  the  so- 
cial and  emotional  needs  of  children,  espe- 
cially the  children  of  the  very  poor. 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  have  made  substantial  contributions  to 
this  20-month  study — a  study  which  has  dis- 
cussed and  publicized  for  the  first  time  our 
State's  specific  needs  for  total  rehabilitation 
services,  and  has  proposed  equally  specific 
ways  to  meet  these  needs. 

Thirty-two  commission  members.  106  mem- 
bers of  the  six  regional  task  forces,  many 
members  of  special  study  committees,  and 
scores  of  other  persons  have  contributed 
their  Ume  and  knowledge  to  this  great  effort. 

The  project  staff.  Dr.  Peter  Doran  and 
Larry  Lapolnte.  deserve  special  thanks,  as  do 
the  hard-working  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

My  principal  goal,  as  Governor,  is  to  de- 
velop this  Sute's  vast  and  still  largely  un- 
tapped natural  and  human  resources. 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  waste  our 
natural  resources. 

We  know  that  like  our  land  Itself,  every 
Individual  has  hidden  resources  which  we 
must  explore  and  develop. 

But  there  are  formidable  obstacles  to  over- 
come in  meeting  this  goal. 
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For  example,  the  commission's  study  has 
revealed  that  approximately  62.000  persons 
are  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

Yet  the  two  major  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies — the  division  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  the  division  of  eye  care  and 
special  services,  can  extend  services  to  only 
about  3.000  persons  annually. 

We  know  also  that  there  are  more  than 
16.000  young  people  In  Maine  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  18  who  are  so  emotionally  or 
psychologically  disturbed  that  they  are  in 
serious  need  of  professional  help. 

Tet  very  few  of  them,  especially  those  in 
the  public  schools,  receive  that  help. 

These  statistics  document  a  pressing  need 
for  greatly  expanded  rehabilitation  services 

The  twenty  major  recommendations  set 
forth  by  your  commission  provide  many  or 
the  keys.  I  believe,  to  such  a  quality  pro- 
gram of  expanding  services  in  this  State. 

These  recommendations  reflect  the  Just 
principle  that  every  disabled  person  is  en- 
titled to  an  equal  chance  to  develop  and  use 
his  considerable  abilities. 

Let  me  now  disctiss  with  you  some  actions 
that  I  have  taken  or  propose  to  take  In  this 
area. 

I  have  asked  Commissioners  Dean  Fisher 
and  William  Logan  to  help  prepare  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  separate  bureau  of  rehabili- 
tation services  in  the  department  of  health 
and  welfare. 

Creation  of  such  a  bureau  has  the  value  of 
organizing  all  health,  social  and  rehabiUt.-)- 
tlon  services  within  a  single  organizational 
structure. 

There  is  every  expectation  that  this  will 
Improve  the  coordination  of  these  services 
and  provide  a  stronger  and  more  visible 
unit 

It  will  also  Improve  services  to  clients  by 
bringing  together  these  services  within  a 
single  agency  and  Improving  referral  and 
record  keeping  practices. 

The  new  bureau  should  be  part  of  the  leg- 
islature's business  when  it  convenes  In 
January. 

In  correctional  rehabilitation,  another  ma- 
jor concern  of  the  commission.  Important 
steps  have  already  been  taken  to  bring  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  administered 
coor>eratlvely  by  the  Bureau  of  Corrections 
and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, to  all  correctional  institutions  In  the 
state. 

In  addition,  an  effective  program  has  been 
developed  cooperatively  by  the  Division  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  at  the  Bliss 
Center  in  Pineland. 

Similar  vocational  rehabilitation  service 
should  be  provided  at  our  mental,  com- 
munity and  general  hospitals,  and  I  hope 
that  this  too  can  be  accomplished  In  the 
coming  year. 

The  needs  of  handicapped  children  must 
be  given  a  prominent  place  in  our  planning. 

Just  as  we  have  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  In  our  Institutions,  we  should  also 
have  them  in  public  school  systems  on  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 

In  the  elementary  schools  they  can  help 
the  teaching  and  administrative  staff 
identify  handicapped  youngsters. 

On  the  secondary  level  they  can  assist 
gtildance  counselors  and  others  to  help  hand- 
icapped young  people  find  suitable  train- 
ing opportunities  as  well  as  appropriate  Job 
placement  In  the  conununity. 

We  know  too  that  prevention  of  handicap- 
ping conditions  Is  at  least  as  Important  ns 
dealing  with  disabilities  once  they  occur. 

For  this  reason,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion should  exert  leadership  to  promote 
courses  in  health  education  in  the  schools 
of  this  state. 

Recruitment  and  training  of  competent 
rehabilitation  personnel  is  another  high 
priority. 

Degree  programs  and  special  courses  should 
be  developed  within  the  sUte,  especially  at 
the  university. 
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Trl-state  planning  with  the  New  England 
Center  for  Continuing  Education  might  make 
these  training  programs  available  to  rehabil- 
itation personnel  in  Maine  and  in  our  neigh- 
boring states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
I  am  prepared  to  propose  this  development 
of  a  training  curriculum  through  the  New 
England  Governor's  Conference. 

If  highly  skilled  people  are  essential  to  the 
rehabilitation  effort,  we  must  Improve  the 
pay  scale  for  both  rehabilitation  and  cor- 
rectional personnel. 

More  realistic  caseloads  and  working  hours 
are  also  Important  priorities. 

These  concerns  will  be  reflected  In  the 
new  salary  plan  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Personnel,  and  m  institutional  budget 
estimates  submitted  to  me  for  my  work  in 
preparing  the  state's  budget  for  the  104th 
legislature. 

The  commission  has  proposed  a  plan  tor 
developing  our  existing  resources  to  provide 
an  overall  pattern  of  comprehensive  care. 

The  plan  Includes,  as  a  long-range  goal. 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation center  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  where  medical  rehabilitation  pro- 
crams  are  already  well  tinder  way. 

A  center  of  this  kind  would  provide  the 
variety  of  services  required  to  meet  total 
medical,  vocational  and  social  rehabilitation 
needs  within  the  state. 

Vocational  adjustment  and  eventual  Job 
placement  must  become  a  major  thrust  of 
our  rehabilitation  program. 

There  is.  In  this  connection,  a  definite 
need  to  establish  transitional  adjustment 
and  sheltered  employment  workshops  for 
persons  of  all  ages  and  disabilities.  Including 
the  retarded. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  persons 
considered  "disabled"  whose  abilities, 
through  proper  training  and  placement,  can 
become  marketable. 

A  greater  effort  must  be  made  to  equip 
these  disabled  persons  for  suitable  jobs,  and 
then  to  match  the  Job  and  the  person 
through  a  computerized  data  processing 
svstem. 

A  list  of  known  handicapped  citizens  will 
l>e  kept  up  to  date,  and  once  the  list  has 
been  established  on  a  statewide  basis,  local 
employment  offices  will  be  able  to  locate 
within  minutes  a  rehabilitated  worker  ready 
for  placement. 

To  further  this  effort  ns  time  and  funds 
permit,  we  need  to  go  on  and  establish 
regional  information  and  referral  centers 
functioning  as  satellites  of  a  central  Infor- 
mation and  referral  service. 

Many  public  and  private  agencies  oper- 
ate or  provide  auxiliary  services  to  rehabili- 
tation programs. 

Too  often  these  agencies  are  physically 
separated  from  each  other  and  operate  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge  for  adequate  re- 
ferral services. 

A  major  goal  for  Government  should  be 
comprehensive  social  service  centers — oper- 
ating on  a  regional  basis — which  would  puU 
together  existing  services  and  Improve  co- 
operative approaches  to  solving  Individual 
case  problems. 

I  Intend  to  ask  the  State  planning  office, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Improvements  and  all 
State  agencies  to  cooperate  In  planning  this 
system. 

I  would  expect  that  when  they  recom- 
mend financing,  staffing  and  organization 
patterns  their  pirsposals  would  take  into  ac- 
count your  suggestion  for  a  State  informa- 
tion and  referral  service. 

To  further  expand  the  availability  of  the 
Bute's  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  the 
State's  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  which 
limits  eligibility  for  these  services,  should  be 
revised  to  conform  more  closely  with  the  lib- 
eralized Federal  statutes. 

I  expect  to  see  a  newly  revised  State  act 
presented  to  tho  104th  legislature. 

The  legislature  should  also  consider  broad- 
ening the  coverage  of  the  architectural  bar- 
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rlers  law  so  that  public  bulldlnga  wlU  !)• 
more  accessible  to  our  physically  handi- 
capped citizens. 

To  help  Implement  these  and  a  number  of 
the  other  recommendations,  I  propose  to  re- 
vitalize the  committee  on  employment  of 
the  handicapped  by  establishing  it  on  a 
sound  legal  base  and  Increasing  Its  member- 
ship. 

I  have  asked  the  committee  to  draft  such 
legislation  to  be  introduced  at  the  next 
session. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  issuing  an  execu- 
tive ord^r  which  will  perpetuate  the  com- 
mittee until  permanent  legislation  can  be 
enacted. 

I  belle-e  that  strengthening  this  commit- 
tee and  giving  It  permanent  status  will  add 
Immeasurably  to  the  end  result  of  all  our 
rehabilitation  efforts — namely,  providing 
suitable  employment  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  can  be  rehabilitated. 

This  Is  a  realistic  goal,  and  it  Is  one  In 
which  the  private  employer  has  a  great 
stake. 

Many  nationwide  studies  have  shown  be- 
yond question  that  the  handicapped,  when 
properly  trained  and  placed,  are  often  above 
average  in  dependability  and  overall  job  per- 
formance. 

In  the  recent  survey  of  employer  attitudes 
conducted  by  the  commission,  85  percent  of 
the  firms  interviewed  who  hired  handicapped 
workers  rated  these  employees  "average"  or 
"above  nverage". 

This  sampling  of  experienced  employers 
should  encourage  other  employers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  abilities  that  these  handi- 
capped persons  can  contribute. 

The  measures  I  have  discussed  so  far  re- 
flect, in  large  part,  the  careful  judgments  of 
the  commission  on  rehabilitation  needs. 

These  Judgments  are  only  the  beginning  of 
a  long  process  of  implementation  and  further 
planning. 

As  Dr.  Mayo  pointed  out  earlier,  the  com- 
mission is  only  one  of  several  planning 
groups  that  has  been  studying  state  services 
Involved  with  the  development  of  our  human 
resources. 

The  commission  has  wisely  maintained  a 
close  'vorklng  relationship  with  these  other 
groups,  iind  p.irtlcularly  with  the  citizens 
task  force  on  intergovernmental  welfare 
problems. 

Both  groups  recognized  that  persons  In  the 
lowest  income  brackets  are  far  more  prone 
to  disabling  illness  and  other  handicapped 
conditions  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Both  groups  have  directed  their  efforts 
towards  a  common  goal — substituting  pay 
checks  for  welfare  payments. 

And  both  groups  have  developed  programs 
that  promise  Important  new  services  for  the 
people  of  our  State. 

To  implement  these  programs  will  require 
time  and  money,  thovigh  we  should  remember 
that  we  are  aiming  for  the  Implementation  of 
recommended  programs  by  1975. 

Thus  I  am  hopeful  that  the  104th  Legisla- 
ture will  react  favorably  to  many  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Rehabilitation  Needs,  including  the  ap- 
propriation of  increased  funds  for  rehabili- 
tation services. 

Such  an  Increased  appropriation  would  en- 
title Maine  to  realize  three  times  the  amount 
of  Its  appropriation  In  Federal  monies  ear- 
marked for  rehabilitation. 

In  the  past.  Maine  has  passed  \ip  more 
than  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  In 
Federal  funds  because  of  the  failure  to  ap- 
propriate Its  one-third  matching  share. 

In  1970.  the  Federal  matching  component 
under  present  law  will  Increase  to  four  dollars 
of  Federal  money  for  each  State  dollar  ap- 
propriated In  cash  or  furnished  in  kind. 

In  our  long-range  planning,  therefore,  we 
must  make  a  special  effort  to  ensure  that 
these  Federal  appropriations  which  we  need 
and  should  have  are  not  passed  on  to  other 
less  needy  States. 
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I  have  singled  out  the  legUlature  as  having 
a  major  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  our 
handicapped  citizens  receive  a  fair  chance 
for  a  useful,  productive  life. 

Yet  the  legislature's  effort  can  only  be  part 
of  the  story. 

The  rehabilitation  process,  leading  to 
personal  Independence  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  requires  all  of  our  agencies,  public 
and  private,  to  pool  their  resources  and  adopt 
a   team    approach    to   each    client   and    his 

family.  .    . 

The  employment  security  commission 
plays  a  vital  role  In  matching  clients  and  Job 
opportunities. 

Community  action  programs  seek  out  the 
disabled  poor  and  administer  to  local  needs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however.  It  must  be 
all  of  our  citizens  who  insist  that  our  price- 
less human  resources  are  no  longer  wasted. 

The  very  fact  that  all  of  us  are  here  today 
Is  clear  evidence  that  the  need  Is  recognized— 
and  that  there  are  many  who  are  willing  to 
assist  In  this  vltel  enterprise. 

I  ask  you.  therefore,  to  share  your  knowl- 
edge and  convictions  with  your  fellow  citi- 
zens, so  that  we  can  enlist  them,  too,  in  what 
should  be  ottr  common  cause. 


What  Are  We  Prepared  To  Report  to  the 
Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the 
People? 

(By  Senator  Bennett  D.  Katz) 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  public 
school  education  received  by  those  of  us  who 
have  reached  middle  age,  is  a  most  remark- 
able retention  in  our  minds  of  words 
memorized  an  incredibly  long  time  ago. 

Remember  the  lines  that  Lieut.  McCrea 
wrote  "In  Flanders  Fields?"  "To  you  from 
falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch.  Be  yours 
to  hold  it  high!  If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who 
die,  we  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 
In  Flanders  Fields."  i 

This  afternoon.  I  think  we  are  In  the 
process  of  doing  a  little  of  this  passing  of  the 
torch  business,  yet  before  we  takj^ur  hands 
completely  off  the  torch,  we  areloing  to  be 
very  sure  it  is  grasped  safely  and  surely. 

When  a  group  of  men  and  women  have 
devoted  almost  two  years  of  their  lives  to  a 
cause,  there  Is  an  Innate  determination  that 
the  effort  shall  not  have  been  In  vain. 

We  who  have  served  on  the  Maine  Commis- 
sion on  Rehabilitation  Needs  were  chosen 
from  widely  dissimilar  ways  of  life,  yet  we 
have  ended  up  with  a  common  denomina- 
tor—a zealous  determination  to  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

When  John  Reed  invited  me  to  serve,  at  the 
end  of  1966,  my  Immediate  reaction  was  to 
send  mv  regrets.  As  the  Incoming  Chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Education, 
it  was  clear  to  me  that  I'd  have  my  hands 
full  In  living  up  to  heavy  responsibilities  in 
offering  whatever  leadership  I  could  In  the 
field  of  education.  Yet  I  accepted,  and  now 
two  years  later.  I  have  a  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  Gov.  Reed  and  to  his  dynamic 
successor.  Gov.  Curtis,  for  permitting  me  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  this  stimulatinR 
project. 

I  have  never  devoted  time  in  an  area  of 
human  needs,  where  the  needs  were  any 
clearer,  nor  the  necessity  lor  filling  the  needs 
any  more  pressing.  I  have  never  served  in  a 
project  more  capably  led,  nor  more  profes- 
sionally staffed.  George  Nllson.  our  first 
chairman  was  a  superb  choice,  and  when 
regretably  he  left  Maine,  filling  his  shoes  was 
a  difficult  challenge.  The  choice  by  Gov. 
Curtis  of  Dr.  Leonard  Mayo  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  us  all.  Gov.  Curtis,  .".s  a  pretty 
successful  politician  himself,  knows  that  we 
Republican  Senators  do  not  necessarily  wax 
ecstatic  over  his  every  appointment.  In  this 
case.  Gov.  Curtis  has  hit  a  home  run.  Leonard 
Mavo  has  stepped  in  as  a  relief  pitcher  and 
has'  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  us  nil. 
So.  here  we  are  today,  making  a  report 
to    the    Governor    and    to    the    people    of 
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Main*.  On  September  Mb.  before  the  Uame 
Contafenoe  of  Social  Welfare  at  Um  Samoeet 
ta  BockiMKl.  I  preeented  a  detaUed  pre- 
llmlnary  report  at  our  reoommeadfttlona. 

At  tbat  time.  I  went  Into  eubetantlal  de- 
tail aa  to  the  ipeclflc  nature  of  our  propo- 
■als.  I  laid  out  our  suggested  roadmap  for 
progreea  In  nteeting  unfilled  rebabiutatloti 
needa  in  Maine.  It  was.  I  said,  a  dlatllUtton 
of  about  30  pounds  of  facts,  surveys  and 
reports,  representing  the  thinking  of  tbou- 
•ands  of  Maine  citizens.  Using  a  system  of 
leglkMuU  taak  forces,  we  bave.  in  elTect.  asked 
Maine  people  to  bold  up  a  giant  mirror  of 
self-evaluation. 

Today,  we  are  making  our  report  to  the 
Oovemor.  We  are  documenting  with  evi- 
dence the  fact  that  there  are  thouuuida  of 
Maine  people  who  are  handicapped  and  who 
are  not  receiving  the  help  which  they  need. 
We  are  recommending  several  changes  in 
governmental  structure  to  serve  these  needs 
mot*  adequately.  We  are  recommending  the 
creation  of  a  new  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, to  join  and  consolidate  several  presently 
separate  agencies  which  work  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation. 

In  the  Held  of  correction.*,  we  are  recom- 
mending a  whole  new  exciting  concept  of 
attitude  towards  the  convicted  offender,  long 
ov^{dlie  in  .Maine,  where  the  entire  emphasis 
will  ,be  transferred  from  punishment  for 
all.  tio  rehabilitation  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible numbers  In  this  area,  the  implications 
for  state  Institution*  are  substantial.  We  rec- 
ommend that  sentencing  offenders  to  a  cer- 
tain institution  for  a  prescribed  length  of 
time  should  be  discontinued  in  favor  of 
sentencing  to  the  Bureau  of  Corrections. 
The  Bureau,  after  knowledgeable  profes- 
sional evaluation  of  the  individual  prisoner, 
motivated  heavily  In  the  direction  of  maxi- 
mum rehabilitation,  will  be  responsible  for 
ultimate  disposition  of  each  ca-«. 

As  a  member  of  the  Maine  Senate,  scrrly 
disturbed  about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
education  of  our  children,  I  feel  my  heart 
leap  at  the  perceptive  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  wording  In  the  report  reads. 
"Early  remediation  for  handicapped  children, 
socially  maladjxisted  and  mentally  retarded 
should  be  given  greater  attention  by  all  re- 
sponsible agencies." 

Let  me  pause  here,  and  declare  very  c:e.irly, 
thdt  in  my  opinion,  the  education  of  our 
handicapped  children  Is  today  the  largest 
unfilled  need  of  education  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  In  the  category  of  the  emotionally 
disturbed  alone,  there  are  16.000  school  age 
children  who  are  Indeed  disturbed  to  the 
extent  that  they  must  be  considered  handi- 
capped. They  desperately  need  help— help 
far  beyond  what  even  a  devoted  classroom 
teacher  can  offer.  They  need  our  help — and 
they  are  not  getting  it. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  area  where  there 
Is  so  much  loss  of  human  potential,  and 
«lMre  so  little  Is  being  done  to  make  prog- 


Tbe  emotionally  disturbed  child  disrupts 
his  class — or  withdraws  Into  a  shell.  Fre- 
quently, he  becomes  a  drop-out  and  we  label 
him  a  failure.  We  set  programs  Into  motion 
to  seek  him  out  to  bring  him  back  to  scbool, 
to  make  up  for  his  failure — yet.  it  is  not  the 
disturbed  child  who  has  failed — It  is  we  who 
should  recognize  his  problems  and  offer 
timely  professional  help^before  It  Is  too 
late  .\nd  so  often,  it  Is  too  late,  wben  the 
elementary  child  has  become  a  young  adult, 
and  has  passed  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Education,  to  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  or  predictably,  the  Bureau 
of  Corrections. 

Tes.  the  education  of  our  handicapped 
children  is,  today,  the  largest  unfilled  need 
of  education  In  the  State  of  Maine.  I  am 
very  proud  that  the  Maine  Education  Council, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  support  legis- 
lation before  the  104th  Legislature,  which. 
In  proposing  revisions  in  the  all-Important 
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aattool  sufesMY  bill,  calU  for  sUto  aid  In  the 
c«M  ot  tlM  handicapped  child  at  a  level  900% 
that  of  the  ordinary  pupil. 

We.  on  the  MaLne  Commission  on  Rehabili- 
tation Needs,  declare  to  you  today  that  for 
the  handicapped,  education  and  training  Is 
the  pass-key  to  human  dignity  and  personal 
fulfillment.  We  declare  that  this  education, 
this  training  is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  undeniable  right  of  the  handi- 
capped Individual. 

Where  Is  the  money  going  to  come  from? 
Who  will  pay  the  cost  Implicit  in  the  meeting 
of  the  needs  of  our  handicapped  people?  Who 
will  pay  for  their  medical  rehabilitation? 
Their  education?  Their  training? 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  and  succeed  we  must, 
we  need  an  effectively  functioning  partner- 
ship— bei«eeu  government  and  the  private 
sector.  Each  mu.st  assume  that  share  of  the 
burden  which  it  can  handle  most  effectively. 
The  general  hospitals,  the  sheltered  work- 
shops, the  mental  retardation  and  cerebral 
palsy  groups,  the  Pine  Tree  Society  and  all 
the  other  associations  of  devoted  workers  in 
the  vineyard  of  compassion — all  must  assume 
a  proportionate  sh.vre  of  the  larger  burden 
ahead. 

In  government,  there  must  be  renewed 
dedication  to  the  Import.ince  of  our  tasks. 

And  in  both  sectors  the  most  crying  need 
Is  for  increasingly  dynamic  leadership  for 
those  with  responsibilities,  and  ever  increas- 
ing understanding  and  support  from  the 
people. 

But  wlierc  will  the  money  come  from?  Let 
me  spejk  for  the  state. 

Governor  Curtis  Is  presently  wrestling  with 
a  budi;et  which  surely  must  seem  Improb- 
able, If  not  Impossible.  When  It  arrives  In 
the  form  of  a  program  for  consideration  by 
the  104th  Legislature,  It  will  contain  de- 
mands for  record-breaking  appropriations. 
Just  to  support  presently  authorized  pro- 
grams will  require  some  $20  to  t25  million 
dollars  in  additional  revenue  per  year. 

The  cost  of  local  education  will  continue 
to  rise.  Support  of  our  newly  expanded  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  system  will  make  heavy 
demands.  Expansion  of  state  parks  and  rec- 
reation. Increasing  activity  in  air  and  water 
pollution  control,  restructuring  and  mod- 
ernization of  our  cumbersome  and  archaic 
social  welfare  programs — all  these  will  add 
to  the  insatiable  demands  for  more  money. 
Improvement  of  state  institutions,  continued 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  our  high- 
ways, airports  and  port  facilities,  more  real- 
istic state  retirement  programs  and  more 
competitive  pay  scales  for  state  employees 
who  are  continually  pinched  aa  the  cost  of 
living  Increases,  broader  promotion  of  Blaine 
by  DED,  better  protection  of  our  people  in 
the  Helds  of  banking.  Insurance  and  secu- 
rities— all  these  require  ever  Increasing 
support. 

Tet,  in  a  state  of  only  a  million  people 
with  limited  resources,  there  is  not  an  end- 
less amount  of  money  available,  regardless 
of  how  worthy  the  pui-pose.  And  Incredible 
though  it  may  seem.  Maine  has  never  estab- 
lished any  program  of  long  range  state  goals 
and  priorities. 

When  it  comes  to  buildings — to  bricks  and 
mortar,  we  have  Indeed  establtsbed  priorities. 
Each  biennlum,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Im- 
provements takes  all  the  requests  from  all 
state  departments  which  are  already  in  an 
Intradepartmentul  priority  listing,  and  inte- 
grates them  In  a  single  tally  of  reqxiested 
capital  improvements— listed  In  priority  of 
statewide  needs. 

It  do  not  suggest  that  this  list  Is  sacro- 
sanct— that  a  determined  governor  or  a  non- 
conformist legislature  never  deviates,  but  In 
the  BPI  report  we  get  a  clear  picture  of  all 
the  non-highway  capital  needs  of  the  state 
with  an  easily  understood  recommendation 
of  relative  urgency. 

Not  so  however.  In  the  biennial  appro- 
priations from  the  general  fund  and  accu- 
mulated surplus.  Here  we  have  a  Senate  and 
a  House  reacting  as  effectively  as  possible  to 
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a  proposed  program  of  a  governor,  plus  the 
demands  of  hundreds  of  leglslatlv  docu- 
ments proposed  by  individual  legUlators, 

Hare,  In  the  orgam*«d  oonf  ualon  of  a  legis- 
lative session  there  are  no  long-rangs  guide- 
lines apparent  within  which  to  operate.  Here, 
a  910,000  request  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 
attempting  to  encourage  a  few  aKtre  Maine 
youngsters  to  attend  dental  school  competes 
with  a  request  by  DED  for  more  national  ad- 
vertising promoting  our  state — and  a  pro- 
posal to  put  much  needed  funds  to  expand  .i 
very  successful  apprenticeship  program — and 
a  request  to  support  a  program  for  practio.a 
nursing  at  one  of  our  vocational  technlr.  1 
institutes — and  an  appropriation  to  acquire 
land  for  the  initial  development  of  a  state 
park — and  many,  many  more.  All  wortii- 
whtle — All  needed  4f  we  are  to  nutke  progress. 
But  we  don't  have  money  to  do  everytluijg 
now. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  proposal  by  .i 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  to  offer  tultlc.i- 
free  education  for  any  Maine  young&ur 
through  4  years  of  college.  As  Chalrmnii  .>r 
Education,  one  would  expect  me  to  support 
this  as  a  meaningful  method  of  increabine 
post  high  school  opportunities.  Instead,  i 
found  myself  saying,  "No!  Nol  No!" 

Sure,  it  would  Ise  nice  to  do  this.  But  c.iii 
we  afford  to  consider  seriously  doing  some- 
thing because  it  would  be  "nice  to  do?" 

In  any  system  of  priorities,  with  the  urgent 
needs  of  so  many  people  uutlUed.  can  «e 
afford  to  divert  any  tax  monies  to  programs 
we  don't  deem  absolutely  essential? 

When  I  hear  of  an  eight  year  old  boy  who 
moves  from  one  side  of  his  room  to  anothrr 
by  crawling  across  the  floor,  when  I  know 
of  youngsters  whose  untreated  speech  de- 
fects may  relegate  them  to  lives  far  short  "( 
their  Innate  potential  development,  when  I 
consider  a  father  In  his  forties,  suddenly  dis- 
abled, with  a  life  of  fear  suid  bitterness  ahead 
of  him,  then  I  begin  to  develop  my  own  set 
of  prtorltlas. 

We  vigoroiuly  support  the  establishme.it 
of  long  range  state  goals  and  priorities,  and 
declare  our  l>elief  that  by  any  standard,  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  handicapped  must  be 
given  a  high  priority. 

In  my  opinion,  the  absence  of  a  system  of 
long  range  state  goals  and  priorities  is  a  bar- 
rier to  the  successful  recognition  and  realiza- 
tion of  our  goals. 

In  my  opinion,  the  biennial  system^of  le;.:- 
Islattve  sessions  is  a  t>arrier  to  the  success!  iil 
recognition  and  realization  of  our  goals. 

In  my  opinion,  the  combination  of  factors 
which  in  recent  years  has  caused  a  turnover 
of  some  53 'n  amongst  the  ranks  of  our  legi.'- 
lators  each  biennlum — this  is  a  barrier  to  the 
successful  recognition  and  realization  of  our 
goals. 

In  short.  I  am  saying  that  the  absence  of  a 
system  of  long  range  state  goals  and  pri- 
orities, developed  by  the  executive  combined 
with  the  existence  of  a  legislature  which 
meets  too  infrequently,  is  by  weight  of  num- 
bers one  of  the  largest  In  the  United  States. 
which  by  its  appallingly  high  turnover  of 
members  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most  In- 
experienced in  the  nation — this  in  my  opin- 
ion operates  as  a  very  significant  barrier  to 
the  successful  recognition  and  realization  of 
our  goals. 

We  acknowledge  to  the  Governor  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  understanding,  encour- 
agement and  complete  cooperation  he  has 
given  us  from  the  start.  He  has  shown  a  deep 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  our  task. 

This  tlien.  is  the  report  I  make  to  the 
Oovemor.  This  then  Is  the  challenge  which 
we  lay  before  him  and  the  people  of  the 
State.  It  Is  a  challenge  of  heroic  proportions, 
with  no  easy  answers,  no  simplistic  solutions. 
We  eargerly  await  his  response. 

I  speak  as  a  Republican  member  of  the 
Maine  Senate,  and  say  that  there  are  no 
partisan  implications  In  our  concern  for  the 
less  fortunate.  I  pledge  to  our  Democratic 
Governor  that.  God  and  the  electorate  will- 
ing, I  will  work  with  him  in  any  way,  in  every 
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way.  In  a  bi-partisan  partnership  to  trans- 
late our  words  Intx)  action,  our  programs  Into 
service. 

There  are  thousands  of  people,  not  here  to- 
day, who  are  depending  on  us.  They  are  not 
,is  vocal  as  we.  They  are  not  as  mobile  as  we. 

But  their  cause  is  our  cause. 

And  In  their  cause,  let  us  be  tennclotis, 
dedicated  and  in  the  end,  effective. 

We  must  do  no  less! 


THE  LATE  SEKATOR  HARRY  FLOOD 
BYRD 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  re- 
cently my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  October  29,  1966,  under  the 
byline  of  Raymond  Moley.  I  was  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  columnist 
recounted  significant  events  of  our  his- 
tory and  the  warmth  with  which  he  de- 
scribed the  chaiacter  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican, the  late  U.S.  Senator  Hariy  Flood 
Byrd. 

The  legend  of  Hariy  Flood  Byrd  will 
continue  to  be  expounded  as  the  years 
roll  by.  It  was  my  personal  privilege  to 
have  known  him  during  some  of  those 
years  of  greatness.  I  offer  the  column 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  in  tribute  to 
our  dear  friend  and  former  colleague,  as 
follows: 


Perhaps  had  r4r,  Roo.«eveU  known  that  his 
decision  would  place  in  the  Senate  a  man 
who  over  the  years  would,  always  with  dis- 
cretion and  courtesy,  oppose  his  favorite 
policies,  he  mi^t  have  hesitated  to  create 
the  vacancy  from  Virginia,  For  the  new  sena- 
ator  proved  himself  os  the  years  passed  a 
resolute  warrior  for  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
\aUant  opponent  of  growing  federal  power. 
The  strength  and  Influence  of  Byrd  grew 
until,  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  he  was  the  leading 
American  exponent  of  sound  fiscal  policy  and 
of  the  constitutional  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween states  and  the  federal  government. 

Moreover.  Sen.  Byrd  at  all  times  stood  for 
something  greater  than  himself.  He  repre- 
,sented  all  the  fine  traditions  so  cherished  by 
the  great  state  of  Virginia.  He  maintained 
organized  political  authority  In  his  state,  and 
through  his  influence  that  state  met  its 
problems  of  growth  with  enlightened  respon- 
sibility. In  a  nation  In  which  so  many  states 
have  become  mere  flefdoms  of  a  federal 
bureaucracy.  Virginia  has  maintained  Its 
sovereignty  an*  Its  capacity  to  speak  for 
itself. 

Back  In  1941  Sen.  Byrd,  deeply  concerned 
about  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  and  of  Im- 
provident spending,  secured  the  creation  of 
'he  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  ot  Non- 
Essentlal  Federal  Expenditures,  of  which  he 
•vas  chairman.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  con- 
rtdence  In  him  In  the  Senate  that  twice  when 
Republicans  controlled  the  Senate  he  was  re- 
:alned  in  that  chairmanship.  Month  after 
month  his  committee  provided  the  record 
of  the  nation's  finances  and  the  number  of 
:  cderal  employees. 

The  traditions  which  Byrd  represented 
were  Wllsonlan.  But  far  back  before  President 
Wilson — and  eten  beyond  the  Confederacy — 
the  roots  were  in  the  principles  for  which 
in'eat  Virginians  fought  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Whoever  visits  WllUamBburg  and  is 
moved  by   the  reminders  there   of   Wythe, 
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Washington.  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe  and 
George  Mason  should  remind  himself  that 
nearly  two  centuries  later  Harry  Byrd  stood 
firmly  for  the  faith  of  those  men.  His 
memory  is  with  them  in  a  great  tradition. 

In  writing  a  history  of  the  First  New 
Deal— now  completed— I  often  had  the  feel- 
ing of  cutting  a  way  through  a  thicket  of 
memories  peopled  by  near-forgotten  ghosts. 
But  what  I  witnessed  on  March  4,  1933, 
stands  out  clearly  from  all  the  rest  of  those 
days.  For  I  saw  the  Senate  called  to  order 
minutes  after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  finished 
his  Inaugural  address.  In  the  chair  was  John 
N,  Gamer,  who  had  just  taken  his  own  oath 
of  office. 

A  great  and  awesome  stillness  prevailed  in 
a  stricken  and  frightened  country.  Three 
years  of  depression  had  culminated  in  the 
closing  of  the  banks.  And  the  business  be- 
fore Congress  In  the  week  to  come  was  to 
validate  the  President's  order  closing  the 
banks  and  to  provide  for  the  banks'  reopen- 
ing. It  was  that,  perhaps,  which  made  this 
opening  of  Congress  so  significant, 

A  minor  incident  Is  memorable.  For  on 
that  day,  after  the  Vice-President  called  the 
Senate  to  order,  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Carter  Glass,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  offered  the  credentials  which  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Senate  a  man 
who  in  age  might  have  been  his  son. 

That  man.  in  his  46th  year,  was  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  The  appointment  of  the  junior 
senator  by  Virginia's  governor  came,  inter- 
estingly enough,  because  of  a  decision  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Mr,  Roosevelt  sought,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Virginia's  already  aging  Sen, 
Claude  Swanson  as  secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
achieve  two  things.  One  was  to  permit  Key 
Pittman,  a  stalwart  supporter,  to  move  up  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  other  was  to  place  the  cus- 
tody of  his  beloved  Navy  with  a  completely 
syrnpathetlc  secretary. 

If  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  Byrd's 
lasting  influence  we  must  find  the  answer  in 
his  character.  In  a  tribute  to  Byrd,  this  wp.s 
said: 

"Issues  are  eternally  debatable:  but  char- 
acter Is  not,  Harry  Byrd  symbolizes  a  vanish- 
ing era  of  public  men  who  stood  to  the  end 
In  awareness  that  their  true  and  ultimate 
responsibility  was  to  country  and  to  lilstory." 


FORMER  SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 
SPEAKS  TO  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION  ON  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  midyear  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  a  meeting  of 
the  officers  of  each  State  hospital  asso- 
ciation, which  was  held  in  Chicago  last 
week,  former  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
spoke  challengingly  about  some  of  the 
problems  and  issues  facing  hospitals. 

As  usual.  Senator  Morse's  comments 
were  timely  and  informative,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
will  miss  his  contributions  as  we  work 
on  the  health  problems  of  the  Nation. 
However,  because  he  shows  his  continu- 
ing ability  to  contribute  to  the  dialog 
of  the  health  needs  of  the  coimtry,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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The  iNDUSTBiAtizATioM  OF  HEA1.TH  Care:   A 

CHALLENGE      TO      THE      VOLUNTARY      HEALTH 

Field 

The  problems  and  Issues  that  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  grapples  with  as 
an  organization,  and  that  each  hospital  faces 
in  its  dally  operation,  impress  this  observer 
with  the  extent  to  which  medical  care  has 
In  r  cent  years  moved  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  industry  of  America,  The  recent 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  reflect  your  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  demands  upon  you  from  Amer- 
ican society,  and  your  need  to  respond  to 
them. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  virtual  revolu- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  Americans  toward 
health  care,  and  consequently  In  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  health  professions 
A  reasonable,  consistent  degree  of  prosperi- 
ty has  enabled  our  people  to  think  more  in 
terms  of  minimum  standards,  rather  than 
absolute  necessities.  It  is  axiomatic  in  your 
profession  that  health  care  has  moved  dra- 
matically from  a  privilege  to  a  right,  or  at 
least  to  a  service  that  the  average  citizen 
feels  he  is  entitled  to.  Irrespective  of  his  fi- 
nancial condition. 

This  changed  attitude  has  reflected  itself 
In  many  ways,  and  in  many  programs  ini- 
tiated and  sometimes  financed  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  Undoubtedly,  medicare  is 
the  most  significant.  Its  enactment  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances and  resources  of  each,  individu- 
al citizen,  need  not  be  the  limiting  factor  m 
the  .-itate  of  his  health,  nor  in  seeking  the 
professional  help  he  needs.  Once  that  prin- 
ciple was  established.  It  spread — and  Is  still 
i.preadlng — to  other  aspects  of  health  care. 

Hospital  administration  is  now  in  the 
process  of  adjusting,  revamping,  and  re- 
organizing to  meet  this  change.  Congress  i.s 
in  the  process  of  enacting  new  programs  and 
appropriating  new  funds  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  it  created,  both  directly  and 
indirccliy-  'JV  medicare. 

For  it  is  liot  help  in  paying  for  a  hospital 
stay  that  the  public  now  expects.  It  expects 
the  full  benefit  of  the  most  advanced  tech- 
niques and  procedures  known  to  medical 
science,  even  though  the  cost  of  such  tech- 
niques and  procedures  may  be  so  high  as  to 
preclude  all  but  the  most  affHuent  from  pay- 
ing their  full  cc-it. 

Congress  bears  a  good  deal  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  having  created  that  demand,  too. 
Federal  financing  of  medical  research,  al- 
ready high,  rose  from  $750  million  In  1964 
to  $i  billion,  $258  million  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
This  record  was  achieved  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Incomparable  Lister  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama. Senator  Hill  served  as  chairman  of 
both  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
where  substantive  legislation  was  prepared, 
and  the  Health  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
where  the  money  was  provided.  In  that  dual 
capacity,  he  led  the  nation  in  its  most  far- 
reaching  exploration  of  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment for  human  disease  and  disability. 

Some  medical  scientists  believe  we  made 
as  much  progress  in  our  knowledge  of 
medicine  In  the  last  25  years  as  was  added 
during  all  of  the  preceding  years  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  We  have  virtually 
eliminated  many  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
We  have  developed  new  drugs  for  controlling 
iUnesses  that  in  the  past  took  a  heavy  toll 
in  death  and  disability.  We  have  devised  new 
surgical  techniques  that  have  greatly  ex- 
tended the  span  of  life.  If  we  are  to  continue 
the  progress  we  have  already  achieved,  we 
must  continue  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
investment  in  health  research. 

But  we  are  now  challenged  to  make  this 
knowledge  available  to  those  in  need  of  It. 
Not  those  who  can  pay  for  it:  to  those  icho 
have  need  for  it  I 

How  to  do  this  is  a  challenge  to  you,  and 
to  Congress. 
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Tha  flnt  ripntnlNHty  la  joun.  Wbaterer 
•IM  Ooncna*  dow,  it  la  not  likely  to  in*ke  it 
A  fadaral  projact  to  operate  and  manaf*  the 
B»tk>Q'a  boapttAla.  Tou  c*n  expact  help  In 
tboaa  araaa  wbere  your  own  raaourcea  are 
Inadeqiiate.  But  tb«  major  taak  ot  organizing 
lM*ltb  servlcea  will  be  in  your  bands. 

It  will  be  neceaaary  lor  hospital*  to  devote 
tbamsalvea  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  the  needs  of  the  patient.  To  that 
end,  they  will  have  to  organize  the  servlcea 
of  the  doctors  who  use  the  hospitals,  as  well 
aa  the  service  of  the  care  itself.  To  those  few 
remaining  medical  practitioners  who  think 
of  a  hospital  as  a  place  where  a  doctor  prac- 
tices medicine,  I  say:  you  will  have  to  re- 
orient your  thinking! 

There  will  be  less  and  les.<(  room  for  the 
use  of  the  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
technical  expert.  The  Issue  you  currently 
grapple  with  over  allowing  technical  experts 
to  bill  patients  directly  lor  their  services  per- 
formed during  a  hospital  stay  will  yield  to 
the  requirement  of  mass  henlth  care  that  the 
hoapltal  be  the  unit  the  patient  deals  with. 
It  is  hoapltal  administrators  who  will  bear 
tha  burden  of  keeping  the  cost  of  hospital- 
ization as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with 
good  care.  A  plaiulble  question  arises  of  what 
pressures  will  contribute  to  that  end?  To  the 
extent  that  your  product  is  Increasingly  re- 
garded as  a  public  .service  and  not  a  com- 
petltjve  contest  with  a  rival  hospital,  that 
partTc'uhu'  pressure  to  keep  costs  down  Is 
removed.  In  fact,  there  Is  increasing  pressure 
that  service — not  neccs.'urlly  costs — be  Im- 
proved by  a  greater  sharing  of  facilities, 
rather  than  duplication  which  either  raises 
costs  exorbitantly  or  deprives  a  patient  en- 
tirely of  a  service  that  may  be  available  In 
another  hospital  nearby. 

I  may  say  parentlietlcally  that  our  educa- 
tion system  Is  being  pressed  In  the  same 
direction.  The  sharing  of  a  single,  highly 
expensive  experimental  piece  of  equipment 
for  use  by  the  physics  departments  of  sev- 
eral neighboring  Institutions  has  become 
quite  conrunon.  Colleges  are  taking  the  next 
step  of  Integrated  curricula,  whereby  the 
student  attends  more  than  one  institution. 
to  receive  instruction  In  the  various  courses 
that  make  up  his  major  field  of  study. 

Greater  specialization  Is  possible;  so  Is 
tha  student  able  to  avail  himself  of  a  wider 
scope  of  study  than  he  could  get  at  all  but 
the  biggest  aiid  most  comprehensive  institu- 
tions. 

The  medical  sciences  are  moving  In  the 
same  direction.  But  this  Is  not  competition; 
this  is  collaboration  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patient.  Does  it  remove  the  Incentive  to 
keep  costs  as  low  as  possible?  Does  the  high 
degree  of  federal  subsidization  further  re- 
move that  incentive? 

Perhaps  tha  answer  to  both  Is  In  tha 
negative.  But  In  any  event,  soaring  costs 
will  always  be  a  prime  object  of  a  Congress 
and  a  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  are  responsible  for  paying  much 
of  the  bUl. 

Eliminating  duplication  of  expensive  facil- 
ities, and  tha  cooperative  use  of  them  by 
more  than  one  Institution  can  turn  out  to 
be  a  cost-reducing  practice,  as  well  as  one 
calculated  to  give  the  patient  the  best  cara 
available,  no  matter  which  of  several  hos- 
pitals he  may  enter. 

How  this  can  best  be  done  in  each  locality 
Is  for  you  to  determine. 

Congress  met  a  part  of  the  same  problem 
with  lU  Regional  Health  Center  Act  of  196A. 
lu  purpose  was  to  create  some  56  regional 
centers,  to  serve  as  depKieitorlaa  for  the  moat 
advanced  information  on  treatment  for  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  victims.  It  was 
contemplated  that  the  center  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  university,  school  of  medi- 
cine, a  research  center,  or  soma  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  making 
possible  demonstrations,  consultations,  re- 
search, and  training  In  these  diseases  for 
physicians  and  hospitals  within  the  are* 
sarvad.  This  was  a  major  means  whereby  each 
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Institution  oould  draw  upon  a  pooling  of 
senicea,  insofar  aa  information  waa  con- 
cerned. 

Budgetary  problems  in  the  last  two  years 
have  sererely  curtailed  the  funding  of  tha 
Heart  Disease.  Csncer,  and  Stroke  Act.  But 
It  Is  a  major  step  in  bringing  the  fruits  of 
reaaarcb  to  each  American  citizen.  It  Is  aa 
Important  to  mass  health  care  as  Is  the  com- 
mon use,  or  Interchange,  of  facilities. 

Still  another  critical  factor  in  putting 
health  care  onto  a  mass  consumption  basis 
Is  that  of  manpower.  Testimony  last  year 
to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
disclosed  that  we  need  50.000  more  physi- 
cians than  we  now  have.  There  Is  a  shortage 
of  virtually  every  category  of  health  work- 
ers. We  need  more  nurses,  and  x-ray  techni- 
cians. A  Joint  study  of  this  Association  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  showed  that  hos- 
plUls  alone  needed  an  addlUonal  70,000 
professional  nurses  In  1966. 

In  combatting  the  nurse  shortage  we  face 
a  complex  problem  First,  the  proportion  of 
high  school  students  choosing  nursing  as  a 
career  has  declined.  ThU  factor  U  com- 
pounded by  tha  extremely  high  attrition  rate 
that  prevails  for  schools  of  nursing.  Only 
two- thirds  of  the  entering  students  at  nurs- 
ing schools  stay  on  to  graduate. 

Furthermore,  hospital  schools  of  nursing 
that  supply  almost  three-fourths  of  tha 
graduates  in  nursing  are  closing  In  Increas- 
ing numbers  due  primarily  to  the  high  costs 
of  training  programs.  Nursing  education  at 
hospitals  Is  normally  subsidized  to  some  ex- 
tent tlirough  paUent  charges,  but  federal 
reimbursement  formulas  under  Medicare  do 
not  permit  the  Inclusion  of  the  expenses  due 
to  nursing  education.  As  a  result  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  nursing  schools  at  hospitals,  we 
admitted  2.000  fewer  new  nursing  students 
In  1967  than  In  1966. 

To  reverse  this  trend  we  must  provide  full 
funding  of  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional .\sfistance  Act  of  1963  and  Its  amend- 
ments under  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1068.  Among  all  health  professions.  It  Is  the 
rislni;  cleviand  for  care  and  not  the  absolute 
decline  in  people  entering  the  field,  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  shortage.  In  1950.  2.3 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force  was  In  the  health 
field;  by  1960.  it  was  3.7  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force.  But  It  Is  not  enough;  by  1975,  It  Is 
estimated  that  over  4  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force  win  be  engaged  In  providing  for  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Here,  too,  budgetary  llmlUUons  have  pro- 
duced a  large  backlog  of  appUcaUons  for 
construction  grants  to  build  school  buildings 
and  related  facilities  under  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Act.  The  Act  waa  designed  to  make 
It  easier  for  students  to  enter  these  fields  of 
ftudy  by  providing  them  financial  assistance. 
It  sought  to  enhance  the  capacity  and  up- 
grade the  Instruction  In  the  schools  in  nurses 
training  and  In  allied  medical  fields.  Medi- 
cal record  library  sciences,  medical  tech- 
nology, occupational  therapy,  physical 
therapy,  and  radiologic  technology  require  a 
doubling  of  their  present  number  just  to 
meet  current  needs.  The  Manpower  Act  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1970  the  author- 
ization for  Allied  Health  Professions  Train- 
ing. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  that  many  hospitals  do  not  seem  to  be 
utilizing  one  of  our  education  programs  as 
a  source  of  capable  but  unskilled  manpower. 
This  Is  the  work-study  program  for  college 
students.  It  enables  them  to  attend  school 
and  to  earn  expense  money  by  working  part- 
Ume.  Many  non-profit  Institutions  have 
found  their  local  colleges  and  unlvcrsltlaa 
to  be  a  good  source  of  this  kind  of  help, 
and  certainly  it  should  be  fully  exploited  by 
hospitals. 

The  genuine  concern  of  Congress,  and  the 
Senate  In  partlctilar,  for  the  nation's  health 
needs.  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  both 
Senator  Hill  and  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  Labor  aiad  Public  Wel- 
fare.   Senator    Yarborough    of    Texas,    have 
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chtmtn  tha  haaltti  subeoBBBlttea  for  their 
paraonal  attention.  I  know  that  Senator  Yar- 
borough Is  much  aware  of  the  need  In  the 
manpower  field.  His  subcommittee  will  de- 
vote much  of  its  time  to  that  problem  in 
the  montha  ahead. 

Upon  taking  over  tha  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Secret.iry 
Robert  Pinch  pointed  out  qalte  correctly 
that  the  statutes  are  on  the  books  that  deM 
with  our  most  urgent  needs  In  health  ani 
education.  What  is.  and  has  been,  the  bottle- 
neck has  been  the  lack  of  funding.  This  is 
as  true  in  health  as  it  Is  In  education,  where 
I  guided  to  passage  the  most  far-reachirm- 
legislation  to  upgrade  the  nation's  education 
In  the  history  of  the  country.  But  lavi-s  ( f 
this  kind  are  empty  wlthoxrt  the  money  to 
carry  them  out.  Whatever  else  may  be  i  ii 
your  agenda  for  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration in  1969.  the  full  funding  of  the^e 
laws  should  have  your  top  priority. 

Another  Issue  you  will  be  discussing  in  •:  e 
halls  of  Congress  Is  that  of  amending  ti.e 
Hill-Burton  Act  to  permit  more  feder.  1 
money  to  go  Into  the  modernization  of  exisr- 
Ing  hospitals.  As  you  know,  this  provision 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  dropped  in 
conference  with  the  House  when  Congres';- 
man  Staggers  expressed  the  wish  to  have  the 
Hou.se  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  hold  hearings  on  It.  Certainly  the 
medical  publications  are  full  of  design  plans 
and  architectural  plans  that  show  how  mm'x 
time  and  manpower  could  be  saved  by  ant  ■- 
matlon  not  only  In  buildings  under  con- 
structlon,  but  In  the  modernization  of  o:<i 
hospitals.  The  Increased  use  of  computer-, 
not  only  for  keeping  track  of  supplies,  but  in 
the  care  of  patients,  offers  an  area  of  cost 
saving  and  manpower  saving  that  would  i)e 
well  worth  the  Initial  expense.  Senator  Javlt'=. 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  last  yenr, 
points  out  that  one-third  of  existing  hospit.a 
facilities  are  considered  obsolete.  That  de- 
gree of  obsolescence  means  a  waste  that  we 
cannot  afford  at  a  time  when  all  medic. i 
services  are  so  strained. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  entry  of  medicine 
into  a  full  public  service  role.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you  In  recent  decades  Is  compara- 
ble to  the  changeover  of  industry  from  cot- 
tage industry  to  mass  production  industry. 
Coverage  in  1966  of  many  hospital  employees 
under  the  minimum  wage  law  was  one  rer- 
ognltion  of  this  change.  Increased  demands 
for  collective  bargaining  rights  and  collec- 
tively bargained  working  conditions  Is  an- 
other. In  fact,  the  establishment  of  pro- 
cedures whereby  employees  can  be  dealt  with 
as  unions  and  without  work  stoppages  is 
one  of  the  frontiers  you  are  facing.  Greater 
use  of  mediators  and  voluntary  arbitration 
seems  to  be  an  appropriate  direction  to  take, 
but  most  governmental  entitles  and  other 
administrators  in  public  service  have  been 
rather  slow  to  explore  the  field. 

It  should  be  great  consolation  to  you,  and 
a  challenge  as  well,  to  know  that  yours  are 
the  problems  of  growth  and  expansion.  In 
cooperaUon  with  Congress,  and  with  state 
and  local  governments  at  all  levels,  I  feel 
confident  that  you  will  meet  them,  and 
that  In  both  quality  and  availability,  the 
health  care  of  the  American  people  will  con- 
tinue making  us  among  the  healthiest  people 
In  the  world. 


BOY  SCOUTS  UNDER  RED  ATTACK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  hare  been  Ustorlcally 
a  cherished  training  organiiatian  In  the 
principles  of  Americanism  for  our  youth. 


I 
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The  offldal  pabllcation  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
Is  Boy's  life.  ,    ^^ 

I  was  flabbergasted  to  discover  In  the 
October  1968  issue  of  Boy's  Life  an 
article,  "Polk  Songs."  by  one  David 
Bittan.  The  article  dwells  at  great  length 
on  such  im-Amerlcan  Individuals  as  Pete 
Seeger  and  the  late  Woody  Guthrie— 
notorious,  identified  Communists. 

The  usual  generalization  of  "Oh  well, 
a  lot  of  people  became  Communist  back 
in  the  depression"  csuinot  be  applied  to 
Pete  Seeger.  His  record  shows  continuous 
dUigent  activity  for  the  Communist  Party 
through  1968.  And  Guthrie  was  known  to 
use  his  musical  talent  as  an  entre  to 
youth  at  clubs  and  recreational  facilities. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  most  local 
Scoutmasters  are  probably  not  aware  of 
the  backgrovmd  and  purposes  of  these 
individuals.  But  certainly,  could  not  the 
editors  of  Boy's  Life  advise  the  youthful 
readers  and  their  parents  that  these  so- 
called  great  musicians  are  enemies  of  the 
American  people  hard  at  work  to  over- 
throw the  United  States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  list  of  oflBcers 
of  Boy's  Life  and  the  identification  of 
Pete  Seeger  and  Woody  Guthrie  from 
various  reports  following  my  comments: 
List  or  Orncxas  or  Bots'  Lire 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Honorary  President. 
Irving  Feist,  President. 
Alden  O.  Barber,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 
Oliver  S.  Johnson,  Publisher  and  General 
Sales  Manager. 

Edward  L.  Kern.  Marketing  Director. 
Robert  Hood.  Editor. 
Walter  Babson.  Executive  Editor. 
Andrew  Lessln,  Art  Director. 
Bert  Marsh,  Art  Editor. 
Dick  Pryce,  Senior  Editor.  Special  Features. 
Louis  Sabln,  Articles  Editor. 
Ernest  Doclar.  Regular  Features  Editor. 
Ellen  D.  Small,  Copy  Editor. 
Jean  Pharo  Lilly.  Fiction  Editor. 
William  K.  Powers,  Editorial  Promotion  Di- 
rector. 

Contributing  editors:  Frances  Smith, 
Movies.  TV,  Travel;  BUl  HlUcourt,  Scout- 
craft;  Glenn  Wagner,  Hobbies;  Al  Stenzel, 
Cartoon  Features. 

Book  Department:  Stanley  Pasbko,  Di- 
rector. 

Production:  Thomas  R.  Marvel,  Director 
Oena  Allendorf,  Advertising  ProducUon 
Manager. 

Advertising:  James  N.  Greaney.  Eastern 
Advertising  Manager;  Klrkwood  Sampson, 
Western  AdvertUlng  Manager  Frank  X. 
Slmonds,  Paclflc  Coast  Advertising  Manager; 
Dorr  ii  Doty.  New  England  Representatives; 
Robert  L.  Goldsmith,  Promotion  Director; 
Frank  J.  Rowe,  Assistant  to  the  Publisher. 
Circulation:  Lloyd  Eberhart,  Business  and 
Circulation  Director,  WUllam  E.  Downs,  Cir- 
culation Promotion  Director;  John  J.  Duffy, 
Subscription  Director. 

Boys'  Life  Committee:  WlUlam  Harrison 
Petrldge,  Chairman;  Philip  C.  Carllng.  Rich- 
ard W.  Darrow,  Francis  W.  Hatch.  James  B. 
Kobak,  Charles  B.  McCabe,  Charles  P.  Mc- 
CahlU.  Kenneth  Dale  McCormlck.  Herbert  D. 
Maneloveg.  Chester  L.  Poeey,  Vltta-Jamea 
RamadeU.  Frank  C.  Rand,  Jr.,  Warren  J.  Rey 
nolds. 


PrrxSxBGBt 

Pete  Seeger  has  claimed  to  have  been  bom 
in  New  York  City  on  May  3,  1819.  the  son 
of  Charles  Louis  and  Constance  dedyver 
Edson.  In  1943  he  married  one  Toshl  Aline 
Ohta.  Three  children — Daniel  Adams.  Mlka 
Salter  and  Virginia  were  born  of  this  union. 

In  the  past  Pete  Seeger  was  employed  as 
an  Assistant  to  the  Curator  in  tha  Archives 
of  tha  American  Folk  Soogi  of  tha  Library 
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of  Congieae.  In  the  1940's  he  teamed  with 
Woody  Guthrie  and  has  stated  he  toured  the 
South,  Southwest  and  Mexico  and  "collabo- 
rated on  wrlUng  labor  and  antl-Fasclst 
songs."  Seeger  Is  reportedly  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  Sing  Out  Magazine  and 
Is  recognized  as  a  folk  singer  and  composer. 
The  September  19,  1968  Issue  of  the  New 
Guard  noted  "Identified  Communist  Party 
member  Pete  Seeger  U  now  writing  for  the 
Daily  World,  the  Communist  Party  news- 
paper. Seeger  was  named  In  congressional 
testimony  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  was  also  identified  as  a  member 
of  the  Music  Section  of  the  Cultural  Divi- 
sion of  the  Communist  Party  according  to 
the  Dally  Worker  of  May  4,  1949." 

In  August.  1955  Pete  Seeger  was  a  wit- 
ness before  a  hearing  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Seeger  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  dealing  with  Com- 
munist activities  and  associates.  Specifically, 
he  refused  to  answer  whether  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  since 
1947.  As  a  result  of  Seeger's  refusal  to  answer 
questions  of  the  Committee,  he  was  cited 
for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  25.  1956. 

Seeger  was  convicted  of  the  contempt 
charges  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  In  New 
York  City  on  March  29,  1961.  His  conviction 
was  reversed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
on  May  18,  1962  on  the  grounds  of  procedural 
errors  In  the  trial  In  the  lower  court.  The 
reversal  was  based  solely  on  faulty  wording 
in  the  grand  jury's  indictment  which  the 
court  claimed  failed  to  state  as  It  should  have, 
that  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  before 
which  Seeger  testified  had  authority  to  con- 
duct that  particular  hearing. 

iNrORMATlON    FROM    THE    FILES    OF   THE    CoM- 

MrrTEE  ON   Un-American   Activities,   U.S. 
HoTTSE   or  Representatives 

Date:  June  7,  1968. 

For:  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis. 

Subject:  Peter  Seeger. 

This  Committee  makes  no  evaluation  In 
this  report.  The  following  Is  only  a  compila- 
tion of  recorded' public  material  contained  In 
otir  files  and  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulte  of  any  investigation  or 
finding  by  the  Committee.  The  fact  that  the 
Committee  has  information  as  set  forth  be- 
low on  the  subject  of  this  report  Is  not  per 
sa  an  indication  that  this  Individual,  organi- 
zation, or  publication  is  subversive,  unless 
specifically  stated. 

Symbols  In  parentheses  after  the  name  of 
any  organization  or  publication  mentioned 
herein  Indicate  that  the  organization  or  pub- 
lication has  been  cited  as  being  subversive  by 
one  or  more  Federal  authorities.  The  name  of 
each  agency  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as 
follows:  A — Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  C — Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities; I — Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  J — Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee;  and,  S — Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  The  numerals  after 
each  letter  represent  the  year  In  which  that 
agency  first  cited  the  organization  or  publi- 
cation. (For  more  complete  Information  on 
citations,  see  this  Committee's  "Guide  to 
Subversive  Organizations  and  I>ubllcatlons.") 

COMMXTNIST    PABTT     MEMBERSHIP 

Harvey  Matusow.  a  witness  in  public  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  February  6,  1952,  testi- 
fied that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  from  October  1947  to  January 
1951,  and  that  he  had  known  Peter  Seeger  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  In  New 
York  City  [Communist  Activities  Among 
Youth  Groups  (Based  on  the  Testimony  of 
Harvey  M.  Matusow) .  February  6  and  7.  1953. 
pages  3288  and  3297)  Note:  see  attached 
memo.  "Significance  of  Testimony  of  Harrey 
iCatusov." 
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(Note  in  the  reference  under  Testimony  by 
subject,  below,  that  Peter  Seeger  refused  to 
state  m  public  testimony  whether  or  not  he 
was  or  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.) 

TESTIMONT     BT     StTBJECT 

Peter  Seeger  was  subpoenaed  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, August  13,  1955.  When  asked  If  he  was 
then  or  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  he  refused  to  answer  these  and 
numerous  other  questions  about  activities  In 
association  with  cited  Communist  organi- 
zations. [See  the  following  attachment: 
"Proceedings  Against  Peter  Seeger,"  July  15. 
1956,  which  contains  Mr.  Seeger's  testimony.] 

LEGAL    PROCEEDINO 

Year  1956:  As  a  result  of  his  refusals  to 
answer  questions  of  the  committee  without 
giving  a  valid  reason  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Seeger 
was  cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, July  25,  1956.  (See  attached  re- 
production of  "Proceedings  Against  Peter 
Seeger.") 

Year  1961:  He  was  convicted  of  the  con- 
tempt charge  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  m  New  York  City  on  March  29,  1961. 
[See  attached  reproduction  of  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  March  30,  1961, 
p.  20) 

Year  1962:  His  conviction  was  reversed  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  May  18.  1962.  on 
the  grounds  of  procedural  errors  In  the  tri:il 
in  the  lower  court.  [The  conviction  was  re- 
versed not  for  any  error,  omission  or  Im- 
proper action  by  the  committee  In  the  Seeger 
hearings  or  In  the  Committee's  or  the  House 
of  Representatives'  citation  of  him  for  con- 
tempt. Neither  Matusow's  identification  of 
Seeger  nor  his  subsequent  and  completely 
unsubstantiated  claims  that  he  had  given 
false  testimony  were  at  Issue  in  the  case  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  reversal.  The  re- 
versal was  based  wholly  on  faulty  wording 
In  the  Grand  Jury's  indictment  of  Seeger 
which  failed  to  state,  as  It  should  have,  that 
the  Subcommittee  before  which  he  testified 
had  authority  to  conduct  the  particular 
hearing.] 

(Note. — "Hie  following  Is  a  record  of 
Seeger's  activities  subsequent  to  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlc.in 
Activities  on  August  18,  1955.) 

COMMUNIST   PARTY    PUBLICATIONS 

People's  World  (C-1941:  S-1955).  1958: 
Sent  congratulations  on  its  20th  Anniversary 
(L.A.  Edition.  People's  World.  January  4. 
1958.  p.  4). 

New  Horizons  for  Youth  (C-1962).  1962: 
Granted  an  interview  to  a  representative  of 
the  periodical  which  was  presented,  complete 
and  unedited.  In  Its  April-May  1962  issue. 
pp.  10  and  11. 

American  Dialog  (C-1967) .  1965,  1966,  1967. 
Sponsor  (American  Dialog,  May-June  1965, 
contents  page,  November-December  1966, 
contents  page,  and  Spring  1967,  contents 
page) .  Writer  of  article  to  appear  In  autumn 
issue  of  American  Dialog  ( National  Guardian, 
October  28.  1967,  p.  10  (ad) ) . 

Freedom  Ways  (C-1962),  1965.  1968:  En- 
tertained at  Its  program  honoring  Paul  Robe- 
son, April  22,  1965.  New  York  City  (Freedom- 
ways,  Summer  1965,  p.  364;  National  Guard- 
Ian.  April  17.  1965.  p.  11:  The  Worker,  May  2, 
1966,  pp.  3  &  11).  Entertained  at  Its  "DuBois 
Centennial  Celebration."  Carnegie  Hall,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1968  (National  Guardian,  February 
3,  1968,  p.  4  (ad);  The  Worker,  February  6, 
1968,  p.  6  and  March  3,  1968,  pp.  3  &  14) . 

Metropolitan  Music  School  (C-1947) ,  1954- 
57:  To  appear  at  concert  on  June  12,  1954, 
presented  by  the  school;  proceeds  to  go  to 
the  school's  Scholarship  Fund  (Dally  Work- 
er, official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party. 
June  10,  1964,  p.  7).  Instructor  (School  Cat- 
alog for  1956-66,  p.  12).  Featured  arttst  at 
its  annual  concert  series,  May  19.  1957;  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  the  school's  Scholarship  Fund 
(DaUy  Worker.  May  10.  1967.  p.  7) . 
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NkUonal  Lkwyen  Oulkl  (C-1044:  I-19M). 
1950,  1957:  Pumlahed  entertainment  at  Ita 
19S«  and  1957  conTentlons  (Lawyers  Oulld 
Review,  publication  of  the  NLC.  Spring  1956 
iMue,  p.  33:  and  ttae  National  L«wyera  Guild 
aoth  Anniversary  Convention  Program,  Feb- 
ruary 31-34.  1957,  p.  1 1 ) . 

Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  (C- 
1958:  1-1955).  1957.  1953,  1963:  Scheduled  to 
participate  In  Its  conference  on  January  30, 
1957  (Handbill  of  the  organization) .  Accepted 
Its  Invitation  to  attend  a  Victory  Celebration 
Reception"  on  June  14,  1963  (Ad.  National 
Guardian.  June  4.  1963.  p.  10:  also  reported 
In  The  Worker.  June  13.  1963.  p.  6).  Sched- 
uled to  participate  In  a  concert  at  a  theater 
p.triy  arranged  by  the  ECLC  to  be  held  on 
February  31.  1963.  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
organization's  campaign  against  the  McCar- 
ran  i  antl-Conununlst )  Act  (The  Worker, 
January  39.  1963.  p.  8) . 

Callfornta  Labor  School  (A-1948:  C-1956: 
S-1957).  1958:  One  of  a  group  of  "lecturers 
and  guest  artists"  who.  In  the  past,  appeared 
at  a  steady  stream  of  important  affairs"  at 
the  now  closed  California  Labor  School.  ( A 
pamphlet  of  the  school,  entitled  Once  They 
Did  It  To  Speak-Easles.  Now  They  Do  It  To 
Schools!".  May  15.  1958.  p.  6). 

National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship  (A-1947:  C-1944:  1-1956).  1968, 
)960,  )992.  1964:  Scheduled  to  give  a  concert 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
The  orgahlzatlon  on  October  25.  1958  (The 
Worker.  September  31.  1968.  p  13)  Sched- 
uled to  entertain  at  a  Rally  of  the  organiza- 
tion on  November  8.  1960  (Ad.  The  Worker. 
October  30.  1960.  p  111.  Entertained  at  a 
reception  given  by  the  National  Council  for 
the  Cherman  Tltova  on  the  eve  of  their  flight 
back  to  the  Slovlet  Union  i  New  World  Review 
(C-1969:  1-1966).  June  1962  p.  4:  The  Work- 
er. May  15.  1962.  p.  8)  Entertained  at  its  23rd 
Annual  Meeting  which  celebrated  the  47th 
Anniversary  of  the  Russian  socialist  revolu- 
tion and  the  31sc  year  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  (The 
Worker.  November  17.   1964.  p.  7i. 

National  Committee  To  Abolish  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  (C-1961). 
1960.  1966:  Present  among  the  34  members 
of  the  organization  who  met  at  the  Taf  t  Hotel 
on  October  11.  1960.  to  map  plans  for  nation- 
wide actions  against  the  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  (The  Worker,  October  16. 

1960.  p.  10).  Sponsor  (Letterhead  of  January 
8,  1966  Witt  attached  list  of  sponsors). 

New  York  Council  to  Abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  (C-1961). 

1961.  1962.  1966:  Attended  a  rally  on  April 
31.  1961  (The  Worker.  April  30.  1961.  p.  10; 
a  letterhead  of  the  Rally  to  Atx>llsh  .... 
dated  April  21.  1961:  and  The  Worker.  April 
16.  1961.  p.  101.  Was  on  the  platform  and 
sang  at  a  rally  of  the  organization  which  also 
urged  clemency  for  Prank  Wilkinson  and 
Carl  Braden,  convicted  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress (their  convictions  were  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  handed  down  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1961)  (Abolition,  a  publication  of 
the  New  York  Council,  November  1961.  pp.  1 
&  6:  The  Worker.  November  28.  1961.  p.  8  and 
December  3.  1961.  p.  9:  National  Guardian, 
December  18,  1961,  p  3).  Scheduled  to  enter- 
tain at  a  reception  held  by  the  New  York 
Council  on  February  1.  1963  In  New  York 
City  (Ads  In  The  Worker,  Janu&ry  28,  1962, 
p.  11  and  January  30,  1962,  p.  6;  and  the  Na- 
tional Guardian.  January  22,  1962.  p.  3  and 
January  29,  1962,  p.  4)  Scheduled  to  partici- 
pate In  a  rally  on  October  24,  1962  at  Man- 
hattan Center,  N.Y.C.  (Letter  of  October  12, 
1962  with  attached  handbiU:  The  MiUtant, 
October  22.  1962.  p.  3).  Scheduled  to  partici- 
pate In  a  meeting  on  April  11.  1966,  in  New 
York  City  (Ads  In  the  National  Guardian, 
April  3,  1965.  p.  8  and  April  10.  1965,  p.  9). 

National  Guardian  (C-1956).  1961.  1904- 
67:  Entertained  at  its  picnic  on  September 
16,  1961  (National  Guardian,  August  21,  p.  6, 
Augiist  28,  p.  5  and  September  26,  1961,  p.  9) . 
Scheduled  to  entertain  on  the  "Guardian 
Boat    Ride,"    on    JiMie    33.    1961     (National 
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Guardian,  May  33,  p.  9,  June  6,  p.  3  and  June 

13,  1961,  p.  3).  Scheduled  to  entertain  at  the 
annual  Guardian  picnic,  September  19,  1964 
(Ad,  "Picnic  with  Pete!".  August  16,  p.  5, 
August  33,  p.  6.  August  39,  p.  5,  September  5, 
p.  4.  8eptemt>er  13.  p.  3.  and  September  19, 
1964.  p.  3.  Issues  of  the  National  Guardian). 
Entertained  at  annual  Guardian  picnics. 
Septemt>er  18.  1965.  September  17.  1966  and 
September  16.  1967  (National  Guardian,  Oc- 
tober 2.  1965.  p.  10.  September  34.  1966.  p.  2 
and  September  9.  1967.  p.  4  (ad)  ). 

Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 
(A-1947:  C-1944),  1961.- 1962.  1907:  Recorded 
songs  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  which 
were  offered  for  sale  by  the  Guardian  Buying 
Service  (National  Guardian.  July  24.  1961. 
p.  8).  Entertained  at  its  rally  on  February 
25.  1963.  which  was  also  a  demonstration 
against  the  McCarren  Act  The  money  col- 
lected was  to  be  used  In  the  nght  against  the 
Justice  Department  to  keep  the  organization 
from  registering  ,is  a  "Communist  front"  as 
ordered  by  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. (The  Worker.  March  4.  1963.  p.  13;  Na- 
tional-Guardian. February  13.  1962.  p  10: 
The  Worker.  February  4  and  13.  1962.  pp.  9 
and  2  respectively:  and  a  handbill  of  the 
organization ) .  Member  of  Committee  of 
Sponsors  for  a  VALB  dinner  In  tribute  to  Dr. 
Edward  K.  Barsky  on  the  30th  Anniversary 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  to  be  held  February  24. 
1967  In  New  York  City:  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  to  establish  a  "defense  fund  for  those 
young  men  and  women  In  the  United  States 
anc*  Ir  Spain  who  are  today  on  the  firing  line 
of  the  fight  for  peace,  civil  rights  and  clvU 
liberties."  (January  31.  1967  letterhead  with 
attached  invitation. ) 

World  Youth  Festivals  (Communlst-doml- 
nutedi .  1962.  1965  Scheduled  to  lead  a  Polk 
and  Jh/js  Concert"  to  raise  funds  for  the  U.S. 
Festival  Committee  on  April  36,  1962.  the 
proceeds  to  loe  used  to  help  send  representa- 
tives to  the  8th  World  Youth  Festival,  Hel- 
sinki. Finland  (The  Worker.  April  24.  1963. 
p.  6:  ad  In  the  N.  tlonal  Guardian.  April  16. 
1963.  p  11.  placed  by  the  U.S.  Festival  Com- 
mittee). Scheduled  to  entertain  at  a  "Festi- 
val Folk  Concert.  June  1.  1965  In  New  York 
City,  sponsored  by  the  American  Youth  Fes- 
tival Committee,  the  administrative  body 
established  to  process  all  applications  for  the 
9th  World  Youth  Festival  to  be  held  in  Al- 
giers (the  9th  World  Youth  Festival  was 
cancelled  at  a  later  date)  (Ads  In  the  Na- 
tional GuardUn.  May  29.  1965,  p.  10,  and 
The  Worker,  May  30.  1965.  p.  10:  handbill: 
"The  American  Youth  Festival  Conunlttee 
Presents,  June  1,  1965  .   .  .") 

World  Peace  Council  (C-1951).  1963:  En- 
tertained at  meeting  In  San  Francisco  on 
May  7,  1963.  of  the  Continuations  Commit- 
tee of  the  1963  World  Congress  on  General 
Disarmament  and  Peace  (held  by  the  World 
Peace  Council,  July  9-14,  1962  in  Moscow) 
(The  Dispatcher,  April  19.  1963,  p.  4;  undated 
handbill,  reed  May  1963:  People's  World, 
May  11.  1963.  p.  12). 

National  Committee  to  Secure  Justice  for 
Morton  Sobell  (C-1956).  1966,  1967:  Honor- 
ary sponsor  of  Its  Committee  to  Free  Morton 
Sot>eU  ( Letterheads  of  the  Committee  to  Free 
Morton  Sobell,  Augtut  29.  1966.  June  6,  1967 
and  December  1967). 

Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
War  In  Vietnam  (C-1967),  1967:  Participated 
in  Its  April  15th  demonstration  In  New  York 
City  (National  Guardian,  April  8,  1967,  pp. 
1  &  3.  and  April  32,  1967.  p.  5;  New  York 
Times.  April  13,  1967.  p.  C-29  (ad);  People's 
World.  April  16.  1967,  p.  13). 

AOOmONAL  PCBTINENT  INrORUATION 

Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Com- 
mittee. 1965,  1966  (The  committee's  report  on 
the  "Conununlst  Origin  and  M&nlpulatloo  of 
Vietnam  Week  (April  8-16.  1967)."  released 
March  31.  1967.  states  on  page  48  that  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Com- 
mittee "Is  a  New  York  City  antlwar-in-Viet- 
nam  organization  which,  like  the  Spring  and 
Student    Mobilization    Committees,    has    a 
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mixed  group  of  Identified  Communists,  no- 
torious fellow  travelers  and  pacifists  In  Its 
leadership.")  Entertained  at  its  "Sing-In  for 
Peace"  at  Carnegie  Hall,  September  34,  1965 
(The  Worker,  September  21,  1966,  p.  8;  Na- 
tional Guardian,  October  3,  1965,  p.  4).  To 
participate  in  a  meeting  on  August  35.  1966 
in  New  York  City  (National  Guardian,  Au- 
gust 37,  1966.  p.  8  (ad)). 

Fort  Hood  Three  Defense  Committee,  1966 
1967  (Our  report  on  the  "Communist  Origin 
and  Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week  (April 
8-16.  1967)."  released  March  31.  1967.  states 
on  page  24  that  "Like  a  number  of  other  or- 
ganizations mentioned  in  this  report,  the 
Fort  Hood  Three  Defense  Committee  Is  sup- 
ported by  .1  mixed  group  of  professed  and 
Identified  Conrununists,  fellow  travelers,  and 
pacifists,")  Entertained  at  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  1966  In  New  York  City  (The  Worker 
October  16,  1966.  p,  1).  Sponsor  (Letterheads 
of  the  committee  dated  from  October  25,  196C 
through  July  17,  1967).  Signer  of  the  organi- 
zation's petition  to  the  President  urging  hirn 
to  "exercise  clemency  and  elementary  Justice 
In  the  case  of  James  Johnson.  Dennis  Mor.i 
and  David  Samas.  and  to  release  them  im- 
mediately from  prison,  and  thus  restore  then: 
as  .\merlcan  citizens  with  full  rights  t 
civilian  life."  (Ad.  New  York  Times.  Marc'i 
26.  1967.  p.  E-5)  (James  Johnson  and  David 
Samas  were  sentenced  by  an  Army  genen; 
court  martial  panel  at  Fort  Dix.  New  Jerse'. 
to  5  yenrs  imprisonment,  dishonorable  dis- 
charge and  lorfelture  of  pay  for  refusing  C' 
obey  an  offlcer  and  refusing  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam. Dennis  Mora  was  sentenced  to  a  3-ye:>r 
prison  term  with  a  dishonorable  discharge 
and  forfeiture  of  pay.  An  appeal  to  stay  the 
court  martial  ruling  against  the  three  soldier: 
was  denied  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  according  to  The  Worker 
October  18.  1966.  p.  7). 

Support  of  Known  Communist,  1967:  Spon- 
.sor  of  the  William  L.  Patterson  Tribute  Com- 
mittee which  held  a  program  In  tribute  to 
Patterson  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  An- 
niversary. January  26.  1967  (Program,  Janu- 
ary 26.  1967)  (William  L.  Patterson  Is  a  pub- 
licly identified  Communist  Party  member.) 

IFrom  "Investigation  of  Un-American  Prop- 
aganda  Activities   In   the   United   States. 

vol.   14   (1941).  HCUA,  p.  8463 1 
Testimony   of  Hazel  HtrrrMAN  Before  the 

Hot;se   CoMMrrTEE   on   Un-American   Ac- 

TivTTlEs  ON  May  22.   1941 

According  to  repwrts.  Woodle  Guthrie 
known  as  "Woodle,"  Is  a  conscrlptee  and  is 
now  at  Camp  Dlx. 

Now,  Woodle  Guthrie,  a  Communist,  Is 
a  guitar-playing,  ballad-singing  entertainer, 
brought  to  New  York  by  Will  Greer,  also  a 
Communist,  and  Incidentally  the  grandson- 
In-law  of  Ella  May  Bloor.  known  as  "Mother 
Bloor."  Pennsylvania  State  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Woodle  Guthrie  was  brought  by  Will  Oreer 
from  Oklahoma  and  advertised  as  one  of 
the  "Joads."  or  migratory  workers. 

During  the  past  3  or  4  years  Woodle  Guth- 
rie has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  enter- 
tainers in  the  Communist  Party.  Communist 
Party  fronts,  and  other  left-wing  organiza- 
tion meetings. 

Now,  at  a  recent  American  Peace  Mobiliza- 
tion meeting.  In  fact  I  might  say  that  at  the 
upper  Manhattan  meeting,  the  mldtown 
meeting,  one  of  the  large  Harlem  meetings, 
a  meeting  in  Queens,  and  a  meeting  In 
Brooklyn,  people  in  the  audience,  before  the 
meeting  had  started,  did  a  great  deal  of 
rejoicing  oyer  the  amount  of  good  that 
Woodle  Guthrie  could  do  now  that  he  was 
in  the  camp. 

He  is  an  entertainer  of  the  droll,  home- 
spun variety  that  tells  tales  and  plays  his 
guitar.  And  I  have  beard  him  on  numer- 
ous occasions  and  It  la  always  with  this  def- 
inite Communist  Party  tinge,  and  In  his 
singing  and  in  bis  talk  he  has  never  tried 
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to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  w" 
the  columnist  for  the  DaUy  Worker  or  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  OommunUt  Party 
and  represented  It  as  such. 

Besides  mentioning  that  one  particularly. 
for  the  boys  who  are  attending  the  Peace — 
who  are  attending  these  American  ?•*«• 
meetings  and  have  their  regtetratlon  cards 
or  have  Just  been  called  for  their  examina- 
tion, there  is  always  a  great  deal  of,  I  would 
say  almost  Joy  over  the  fact  that  they  are 
Koing  to  get  in— not  that  the  boys  particu- 
larly want  to  go  but  they  are  going  to  get 
"work  done  there  In  the  camp." 

The  second  method  of  contact  U  through 
the  families  of  the  boys.  Now.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Volunteer  publication  for  May  17. 
1941  on  page  2— may  I  correct  that,  please, 
on  page  4  we  find  an  Item  that:  "Staten  Is- 
land visits  families  of  conscrlptees  last 
week  The  members  of  the  American  Peace 
Mobilization  Council  on  Staten  Island  vis- 
ited the  families  of  30  draftees.  During  the 
course  of  these  visits  more  than  20  bought 
A.P  M.  literature  and  promised  to  come  to 
council  meetings." 

Now  the  fact  Is  that  contacting  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  conscrlptees  has  been  discussed 
not  so  frequently  from  the  platform  at  pub- 
lic American  Pence  Mobilization  meetings  as 
it  has  been  discussed  by  the  people  who  were 
later  the  speakers  and  discussed  before  the 
meetings  started. 

The  next  form  of  contact  U  through  club 
and  recreational  facilities  set  up  by  these 
groups  in  areas  surrounding  the  camps. 

•  IFrom  the  Worker.  Nov.  14. 1967] 
Steel  Union's  TRistm;  to  Woodt 
Woody  Quthrie,  who  died  last  month  at 
the  age  of  56.  was  destined  to  be  one  of  those 
persons  to  be  praised  In  death  but  whcwe 
work  was  deplored  as  "revolutionary  by 
those  instituUons  he  attacked  In  song  and 
verse  for  he  hated  the  forces  which  created 
the  bust  Bowl  of  the  1930s,  which  drove 
farmers  and  workers  to  the  roads  as  ho- 
boes and  he  despised  the  people  of  wealth 
who  vowed  to  fight  trade  unions  with  ma- 
chine guns. 

The  people  whose  business  it  Is  to  name 
things,  like  power  stations  in  our  vast  sys- 
tem of  federal  dams  came  up  with  the  idea 
that  one  at  Grand  Coulee  should  bear 
Woody's  name.  This  was  the  same  Guthrie 
who  was  condemned  as  an  "agitator"  of 
working  people  In  the  day  of  CIO  organiza- 
tion because  he  put  to  song  the  hopes  and 
the  faith  of  common  people.  Guthrie's  most 
lasting  "memorial"  will  be  his  ballads,  sung 
by  other  generations  and  a  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  of  America : 

"This  land  Is  your  land,  this  land  is  my  land. 
Prom  California  to  the  New  York  Island. 
Prom  the  redwood  forest  to  the  Gulfstream 

waters. 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me. 

—Prom  an  editorial  In  Steel  Labor,  or- 
gan of  the  United  Steelworkers 
union. 
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mary  nit  of  spying  on  the  enemy,  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  this  all-Hoosler 
group  has  named  its  base  "Camp  Atter- 
bury  East,"  after  the  area  where  the 
members  had  received  the  bulk  of  their 
training  while  in  the  Guard. 

The  former  Indiana  adjutant  general, 
John  8.  Anderson,  recently  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  these  men  in  Vietnam 
and  has  reported  enthusiastically  on 
their  activity.  The  commander  of  this 
unit  is  Capt.  Ronald  E.  Himsel.  a  gradu- 
ate of  Purdue  University,  who  succeeded 
his  brother.  MaJ.  Kenneth  W.  Himsel.  an 
Indiana  University  graduate  who  is  now 
serving  with  another  outfit  in  Vietnam. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  published  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star  describing  General  Andersons  visit 
and  the  high  morale,  living  conditions, 
and  mission  of  this  unit  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  IndlanapolU  (Ind.)  Star. 
Jan.  10,  19691 
General  Anderson  To  See  Indiana's  Guard 
IN  Viet 
Indiana  Adjutant  General  John  S.  Ander- 
son will  leave  tomorrow  for  South  Vietnam 
to    visit    an    Indiana   National    Guard    unit 
which  has  arrived  there  for  combat  duty. 

Yesterday  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  unit.  Company  D  (Long 
Range  Patrol)  of  the  151st  Infantry,  ar- 
rived in  Vietnam  on  Dec.  31  from  Port  Ben- 
nlng.  Ga. 

Anderson  will  not  be  going  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  but  as  a  general  officer 
since  he  will  not  be  the  adjutant  general 
under  Governor-Elect  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb. 

Company  D  Is  made  up  mostly  of  men  from 
the  Greenfield.  Muncle  and  EvansviUe  areas. 
It  was  called  to  active  duty  last  May. 

At  that  time  its  commander  was  Capt. 
Kenneth  W.  Himsel.  30  years  old.  Indianap- 
olis. He  since  has  been  promoted  to  major 
and  Is  serving  with  another  unit  in  Viet- 
nam. 

His  brother.  Capt.  Ronald  E.  Himsel,  27,  In- 
dianapolis, who  had  been  the  company's 
executive  officer,  now  U  the  commander. 

The  two  officers  are  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luther  J.  Himsel,  RJl.  1,  Jasper. 

Before  going  on  active  duty.  Major  Ken- 
neth Himsel,  an  Indiana  University  grad- 
uate, was  a  ^supervisor  In  the  data 
processing  division  of  the  All-State  Insur- 
ance Company  here. 

Capt.  Ronald  Himsel,  a  Purdue  University 
graduate,  was  in  sales  work  for  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company. 

After  completion  of  advanced  training  last 
month  at  Port  Bennlng,  high  Army  officials 
said  Company  D  was  the  best  unit  ever 
trained  there. 

Three  years  ago  the  company  also  was 
rated  the  best  that  had  ever  received  Jungle 
warfare  training  In  Panama. 

The  200  members  of  the  company,  the 
only  National  Guard  unit  In  Vietnam,  are 
paratroopers.  Their  visitor.  Gen.  Anderson, 
was  a  paratrooper  In  World  War  II. 

The  duties  of  long  range  patrol  units,  such 
as  Company  D.  Include  going  far  Into  enemy 
territory  to  observe  movement  of  troops  and 
suppUes. 
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Jungles  from  a  base  near  Saigon  they  have 

named'Camp  Atterbury  East. 

They  are  members  of  Company  D  (Long 
Range  Patrol).  16l6t  Infantry,  who  were 
called  to  active  duty  last  May  an-:  arrived 
in  Vietnam  on  Dec.  31.  Before  going  on  Fed- 
eral duty  last  May  much  of  their  training 
had  been  received  at  Camp  Atterbury  near 
Edinburg.  Ind. 

This  week  members  of  the  all-Hoosler  unit 
ftarted  going  out  into  the  Jungles  on  recon- 
naissance patrols. 

Before  they  started  out  on  missions  In  six- 
man  patrols,  the  Hoosiers  received  an  Indi- 
ana state  fiag  from  their  former  commander. 
John  S.  Anderson  of  Shelbyvllle.  who  had 
been  Indiana  adjutant  general  until  early 
this  month. 

The  flag,  along  with  a  letter,  were  sent  to 
them  by  Governor  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb.  In 
the  letter,  the  Governor  said  he  was  extremely 
proud  of  the  guardsmen  and  "know  that  you 
will  be  successful  in  any  mission  to  which 
you  are  assigned." 

Members  of  the  company,  the  only  Army 
National  Guard  anlt  on  duty  in  Vietnam, 
have  an  extremely  high  morale,  according  to 
Gen. -Anderson. 

Anderson  said  he  learned  from  a  visit  last 
week  with  the  company  at  its  base  camp 
northeast  of  Saigon  that  "their  biggest  ob- 
jective Is  to  make  Indiana  proud  of  them." 

As  evidence  of  their  objective,  they  have 
printed  on  their  company  headquarters  sign 
these  words,  "Indiana's  Finest." 

Anderson  said  the  Hoosiers  have  excellent 
living  quarters  in  spite  of  the  fact  they  are 
in  "the  boonles."  They  are  living  In  barracks 
built  of  metal  with  showers  in  each  building. 
Their  food  Is  excellent  and  they  even  have 
Ice  with  their  fruit  punch  at  mealtime.  And- 
erson said. 

Anderson,  a  veteran  of  some  of  the  fiercest 
battles  in  Europe  in  Worid  War  II.  said  the 
company  is  one  of  the  best  supported  he  has 
ever  seen.  The  company  has  all  new  equip- 
ment. Including  automatic  weapons. 

Many  of  these  comforts  will  be  given  up 
by  the  guardsmen  from  five  to  10  days  at  a 
time  while  they  are  In  the  Jungles  on  patrol. 
They  may  walk  into  their  patrol  area,  be 
taken  in  by  helicopter  or  dropped  by  para- 
chute from  flxed-wlng  airplanes. 

If  they  get  into  tight  spots  they  may  have 
to  fight  their  way  out  or  be  lifted  out  by 
helicopter.  Their  role  on  the  patrols  will  be 
to  try  to  avoid  comb.it  as  they  report  on 
enemy  troop  and  supply  movements. 

The  company  Is  commanded  by  Capt  Ron- 
ald E  Himsel.  27  years  old.  Indianapolis.  He 
Is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  J.  Himsel, 
R.R.  I,  Jasper,  and  a  graduate  of  Purdue 
University. 

Gen  Anderson  said  he  received  no  com- 
plaints from  the  guardsmen  but  has  many 
requestes  to  call  wives,  parents  and  girl 
friends  to  tell  them  not  to  worry  and  that 
the  company  will  be  back  in  Indiana  next 
December  to  rejoin  the  Indiana  National 
Guard. 


WHAT  NEW  SPACE  PROJECT  WILL 
SOVIETS  ATTEMPT  NEXT? 


Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  only  Army  NaUonal 
Guard  unit  now  on  active  duty  in  South 
Vietnam  is  composed  of  the  200  Indiana 
guartismen  who  were  called  up  last  May 
and  who  have  been  stationed  near  Sai- 
gon since  December  31,  Assigned  to  a  prl- 
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At     Camp     Atterbury     East:     200     Indiana 

Guardsmen     Spy     on    Foe     in     Vietnam 

Jungle 

Two   hundred   Indiana   National    Guards- 
men are  spying  on  the  enemy  in  Vietnamese 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Charlotte  Saikowskl,  staff  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  an 
editorial  dated  January  29,  1969,  reviews 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram and  the  significant  effort  that  the 
Soviets  are  making  in  space.  The  article 
points  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
tinuing to  place  major  emphasis  on  its 
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space  effort  despite  the  strain  on  its  own 
resources  that  Is  required.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  this  article  I  commend 
it  to  the  reading  of  all  Members,  as 
follows: 

What    Nkw    Spaci    P«ojict    Wnx    Sovirrs 

ATTKMrr  N«»r? 

(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 

Moscow. — What  next  in  apace  for  the  Rus- 
sians? 

This  is  the  intriguing  question,  now  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  performed  a  docking 
between  two  manned  spacecraft  In  near- 
earth  orbit  and  shifted  men  from  one  orbit- 
ing spacecraft  to  another. 

Soviet  scientists  say  that  they  are  not 
racing  the  Americana  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon.  Their  space  programs  are  geared  to 
broad  and  long-range  planetary  exploration. 

There  are  two  basic  methods  of  reaching 
the  moon  with  today's  space  technology. 
The  more-direct  flight  plan  calls  for  a  rocket 
as  large  as — or  larger  than — the  American 
Saturn  5  There  Is  no  sign  the  Russians  have 
been  testing  a  rocket  of  this  size. 

UIPOBTANCK    STBXSSXO 

The  more-indirect  flight  plan  would  call 
for  aasembllng  an  earth-satellite  station, 
with  several  launchlngs  involved,  and  then 
assembling  the  moon  rocket  In  stages  at  the 
eartta-aatelllte.  Since  the  moon  rocket  would 
already  be  In  earth  orbit  at  time  of  launch- 
ing. It  would  need  much  lees  size  and  power 
to  reach  the  moon. 

The  successful  linkup  of  the  Soyuz  4  and 
the  Soyuz  6,  and  the  switchover  of  space- 
men, are  a  step  In  the  direction  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  orbital  station.  The  Russians 
now  have  proved  they  can  dock,  transfer 
crews,  and  put  something  together  In  orbit. 

As  their  next  logical  step,  say  the  experts, 
the  Soviets  may  try  to  build  something  In 
near-earth  orbit. 

Indeed,  ever  since  the  Soyuz  4  landed  In 
Kazakhstan  on  Jan.  IT  there  has  been  an 
outpouring  of  conunents  by  Soviet  scientists 
on  the  significance  of  the  flights  for  building 
orbital  stations. 

A  Soviet  physicist  says  that  the  manual 
linkup  "Is  the  first  step  tcwards  creation 
of  orbital  space  stations  who  significance 
It  la  hard  to  overestimate."  It  makes  pos- 
sible the  delivery  of  cargoes  to  such  sta- 
tions, the  replacement  of  crews  and  repair 
work,  he  adds. 

Tbla  theme  is  echoed  by  a  famed  Soviet 
scientist.  Anatoly  Blagonrayov.  who  com- 
ments that  specialists  will  now  be  able  to 
go  to  orbital  stations  and  return  to  earth 
when  they  need  to.  "The  time  when  we  shall 
become  eye-wltnesaes  of  such  business  trips 
to  outer  space  Is  not  far  ahead."  he  remarks. 

The  Russians,  of  course,  do  not  mention 
rockets  or  a  moon  launch  or  a  lunar  land- 
ing in  this  connection.  The  orbital  stations 
are  always  described  as  serving  as  space  labo- 
ratories to  carry  out  planetary  research  and. 
as  one  engineer  comments,  "tackle  various 
applied  practical  problems." 

LANDING    OAFT    NEEDED 

Speculating  on  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet 
moon  landing  of  "lunar-ologlsts"  poses  still 
another  question:  What  would  the  Soviet 
cosmonauts  land  in?  The  United  States  has 
been  working  on  the  lunar  module  or  "bug" 
in  which  it  plans  to  land  Its  spacemen.  On 
Feb.  28  the  Apollo  9  mission  will  practice 
separating  the  lunar  spacecraft  and  the  two- 
man  lunar  module  in  near-earth  orbit  and 
then  docking  the  two.  The  latter  is  an  op- 
eration performed  by  the  Soyuz  4  and 
Soyuz  5. 

It  Is  not  known,  however,  whether  the 
Russians  have  a  landing  vehicle.  Conceiv- 
ably they  might  try  to  land  the  moon-orblt- 
Ing  spacecraft  Itself — an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult operation. 

Whatever  their  approach,  the  Russians  are 
undoubtedly  working  toward  manned  flights 
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to  the  moon.  The  Soviet  Zond  5  and  Zond  6 
spacecraft,  which  traveled  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  moon  in  1968,  carried  living  creatures 
and  are  admitted  to  be  adaptable  for  piloted 
flights.  Scientific  observers  believe  the  Zond 
and  the  Soyuz  ships  are  in  fact  the  same. 

The  problems  of  building  In  near-earth 
orbit — If  this  Is  what  the  Soviet  scientists 
attempt  next — are  mammoth.  The  simplest 
work  with  hand  tools  has  turned  out  to  be 
immensely  difficult  for  pressure-suited, 
weightless  astronauts. 

A    WHOUC    NEW    WOELD 

And  as  watchers  of-  Apollo  8  telecasts  saw 
for  themselves.  It  Is  a  whole  new  world  out 
there,  where  there  Is  no  up  or  down  with 
which  to  anchor  tools  and  materials.  They 
merely  float. 

Along  with  manned  flights,  the  Soviets,  of 
course,  continue  their  vast  program  of  In- 
terplanetary research.  In  this  field  they  have 
an  edge  over  the  United  States,  which  cut 
back  its  program  for  budget  reasons. 

Despite  an  even  bigger  strain  on  their  own 
resources,  the  Russians  are  forging  ahead 
with  probes  to  far  planets.  Two  unmanned 
stations  are  now  on  their  way  to  Venus  and 
are  expected  to  soft-land  on  the  planet  In 
May.  It  Is  thought  that  during  the  next 
"Window"  opening  or  favorable  opportu- 
nity— in  March — the  Russians  will  send  a 
probe  to  Mars. 

As  for  a  manned  planetary  landing,  the 
moon  Is  seen  to  be  the  only  practical  goal 
for  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  at  this 
stage  of  space  exploration.  Hence  it  Is  rea- 
soned that  sooner  or  later  the  Russians  will 
be  there. 


SEVEN  OUTSTANDING  AMERICANS 
ARE  SYMBOLS  OP  SUCCESS  EVEN 
THOUGH  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
often  cite  the  .stories  of  persons  or  point 
to  individuals  whose  lives  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  others.  We  describe  friends  who, 
through  their  courage,  determination, 
and  initiative,  have  overcome  tremen- 
dous obstacles  in  achieving  success  or  in 
leading  a  full  life.  Today  I  call  attention 
to  the  inspiring  story  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  Americans 
who  accomplish  much  or  who — and  this 
is  a  fantastic  achievement  in  so  many 
of  these  severe  cases — are  gainfully  em- 
ployed, productive  members  of  our 
society. 

I  extoll  the  virtues  and  characteristics 
of  handicapped  persons  leading  produc- 
tive lives.  Our  Nation  has  a  commitment 
to  afford  the  disadvantaged  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  support  these  programs  and 
those  who  are  participating.  But  it  is 
only  when  we  study  the  history  of  a 
handicapped  person  that  a  true  aware- 
ness is  realized.  Then,  we  really  sense 
their  courage,  perseverance,  and  motiva- 
tion in  a  realistic  degree. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped, and  to  have  been  reappointed 
recently  to  another  3-year  term.  Our 
committee  continues  its  vital  work 
through  a  program  of  information  and 
education  for  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped with  the  cooperation  of  public 
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and  private  groups.  We  strive  to  foster 
more  enlightened  attitudes  toward  the 
work  capabilities  of  the  handicapped. 
Each  year  in  the  discharge  of  our  re- 
sponsibility more  and  more  "success 
stories"  are  presented  to  the  citizenry  of 
this  Nation.  In  this  connection,  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  Performance,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
contains  a  feature  on  "Seven  Outstand- 
ing Americans. '  They  are  handicapped 
citizens,  and  they  are  inspirational  ex- 
amples for  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SCVKN    OtrrSTANDINC    Amekicans 
CHAKLES  E.   BENNETT 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Bennett  has 
shown  that  the  handicapped  can  succeed  in 
politic*. 

A  Member  of  Congress  from  Florida  for 
over  19  years.  Congressman  Bennett  is  known 
as  "Mr.  EthlcB"  within  the  Congress  and  was 
named  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  House 
Ethics  Committee.  He  has  led  the  fight  to 
make  public  buildings  accessible  to  the 
handicapped,  and  legislation  first  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Bennett  has  recently  been  enacted  into 
law. 

He  also  holds  the  all-time  voting  record  for 
the  Congress,  not  having  missed  a  roll  call 
vote  since  June  4,  1951. 

He  contracted  polio  In  1945  In  Northern 
Luzon,  the  Philippines,  where  he  was  lead- 
ing 1,000  guerrillas  In  mountain  and  Jungle 
fighting.  Two  years  later  he  walked  out  of  a 
hospital  on  two  canes  determined  to  win  a 
seat  in  Congress,  although  he  was  sometimes 
confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

Since  1951.  he  has  Introduced  numerous 
bills  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  several 
of  which  have  become  major  enactments  in 
the  field,  of  government  ethics.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the  House  es- 
tablished a  permanent  ethics  conunlttee. 

Early  in  his  career  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressman  Bennett  started 
working  on  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  Oovernment 
Service.  This  Code  of  Ethics,  adopted  In  1968. 
covers  ail  government  employees,  including 
Members  of  Congress  and  employees  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  government.  The  Ctiair- 
man  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr. 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  said  In  a  letter  that  the 
Code  of  EthlOB  for  Government  Service  was 
"a  major  contribution  in  this  field.  It  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  awareness  of  re- 
sponsibility for  employee  conduct,  and  to 
emphasize  to  employees  the  Importance  o( 
their  duties." 

Congressman  Bennett  knows  first  hand  the 
inconsiderate  manner  in  which  many  public 
buildings  have  been  and  are  being  designed. 

As  a  result  of  this  on  behalf  of  all  handi- 
capped persons,  he  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  introduce  coirectlonal  legisla- 
tion. His  bill,  which  was  signed  into  law  on 
August  12  by  President  Johnson,  requires 
that  federally  financed  buildings  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  handicapped.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  "second  class  status" 
which  has  been  forced  on  many  handicapped 
persons  who  have  tried  to  gain  access  to  pub- 
lice  buildings  and  facilities  through  freight 
elevators,  kitchens,  and  other  such  means. 
Once  these  handicapped  individuals  manage 
to  get  inside  these  buildings  they  find  in- 
ternal design  to  be  Just  aa  obstructive. 

Ii:  a  recent  tribute  to  Congressman  Ben- 
nett on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  a  result  of 
his  all-time  voting  record.  Congressman  Paul 
Rogers  remarked.  "The  voting  record  Is  of  par- 
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tlcular  importance  to  Congressman  Bennett 
because  of  his  handicap  and  stellar  war  rec- 
ord To  gam  this  all-time  record  of  17  years 
without  missing  a  record  vote,  he  has  over- 
come snowstorms,  grounded  airplanes,  slow 
trains,  broken  legs  and  recently  a  fractured 

Congressman  Bennett  married  after  being 
elected  to  the  Congress  and  has  four  children 
His  hobby  Is  history,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
i.audonniere  and  Fort  Caroline  and  Settie- 
irjent  of  Florida,  both  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Press.  He  has  also  written 
over  20  article*  for  various  publications, 
ranging  from  Pageant  to  the  Florida  Htntori- 
lal  Quarterly. 

DONALD  E.  BOTHCN 

Donald  E.  Bothun  Is  40  years  old.  Since  his 
High  school  days  he  has  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  due  to  muscular  dystrophy.  His 
muscular  deterioration  is  such  that  he  has 
no  use  of  his  legs  and  must  use  both  hands 
lo  lift  objects  like  a  telephone  receiver. 

Yet.  he  maintains  a  physical  pace  that 
would  be  admired  by  most  men  and  his  men- 
tal energies  are  described  by  a  business  col- 
league as  "boundless." 

As  a  young  man.  Mr.  Bothun  faced  a  bleak 
future.  His  famllv  was  not  financl.»lly  able 
to  offer  him  a  college  education,  nor  was  he 
physically  able  to  attend.  His  medical  diag- 
nosis was  one  of  continued  physical  deteri- 
oration with  an  uncertain  life  expectancy. 
Even  public  agencies  working  with  the  han- 
dicapped could  not  offer  him  suggestions  as 
to  how  he  might  become  gainfully  employed. 
But— he  was  determined  not  to  become  a. 
burden  upon  his  family  or  society. 

One  of  his  first  business  ventures  was  tying 
fishing  flies  at  home  and  offering  them  for 
sale  His  orders  for  fishing  lures  gradually 
increased  until  he  was  hiring  several  neigh- 
borhood housewives  to  assUt  him.  This  busl- 
ness  expanded  from  his  home  to  a  one  car 
garage,  and  eventually  to  a  main  street  com- 
mercial building. 

In  1963.  he  incorporated  his  bvislness  under 
the  name  LeRoy  Products  Corporation,  and 
m  1965  he  obtained  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  to  purchase  a  building  and 
additional  equipment.  This  was  the  only  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance  he  has  ever  re- 
ceived. ^  .  , 

Though  the  firm  still  manufactures  fishing 
lures,  they  now  comprise  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  sales,  and  15  other  Items  have 
been  added.  The  dollar  volume  of  sales  have 
increased  from  about  $50,000  to  'j  of  a  mil- 
lion in  10  years.  LeRoy  Products  Corporation 
today  employs  60  people.  Including  several 
handicapped,  with  a  payroll  of  »147.000.  It 
paid  over  $35,000  in  Federal  and  State  in- 
come taxes  alone  in  1967. 

Donald  E.  Bothun  has  not  only  not  become 
a  burden  to  hU  family  or  society,  he  has  be- 
come a  substantial  businessman  and  com- 
munity leader.  He  has  also  helped  countless 
other  handicapped  men  and  women  to  be- 
come productive  self-supporting  citizens. 

HAROLD   v.    KNIOHT 

The  editor  of  a  Colorado  newspaper 
summed  up  Harold  V.  Knight  with  these 
words-  "He  is  very  much  a  'newspaperman's 
newspaperman'— collecting,  editing,  writing, 
and  distributing  the  legislative  news  ma- 
terial that  has  given  him  the  reputation  with 
Colorado  editors  of  being  one  of  the  few  men 
who  really  know  the  inside  operations  of 
State  government." 

Mr  Knight  was  born  with  cerebral  palsy. 
The  only  formal  therapy  he  has  had  was 
when  he  was  30  years  old,  when  he  went  to 
New  York  City  for  a  year  of  therapy. 

He  has  difficulty  In  speaking,  walking,  and 
islng  his  hands.  Because  his  handwriting  Is 
quite  Illegible— even  to  himself— he  has  de- 
veloped a  keMi  memory  and  a  style  for  quot- 
ing the  essence  of  a  speaker  or  interviewee. 
His  reputation  for  accuracy  Is  unquestioned 
hy  the  scores  of  editors  who  use  his  reports 
regularly.  A  slow  typist,  he  revises  in  his 
mind  and  does  little  rewritlnR. 
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Yet be  keeps  up  with  other  reporters. 

He  Is  the  author  of  With  Liberty  ond  Jus- 
tice for  All — The  Meaning  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Today,  published  In  1967  by  Oceana 
Publications  of  New  York.  It  is  now  In  Its 
second  printing. 

Concern  for  workers  and  small  farmers  has 
been  his  lifelong  dedication.  For  years  he 
edited  the  North  Dakota  Union  Farmer  and 
subsequently  was  the  executive  director  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Such  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberties 
and  the  hard  work  It  requires— Is  "often  un- 
popular, usually  unpubliclzed.  and  almost 
always  unpaid."  according  to  Knight's  pub- 
lisher. Harold  V.  Knight  has  never  been  satis- 
fied to  worry  only  about  himself  and  his 
handicap,  he  has  through  the  years  fought 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  for  all 
men. 

WILLIAM    PASSMonK 

William  ra=Kmore  i.^  an  inspiration  to 
young  people,  to  handicapped  people,  to  de- 
spairing people. 

For  the  past  20  years,  he  has  helped  others 
in  East  Chicago.  Ind..  to  live  more  fully.  To- 
day he  works  with  disadvantaged  youth 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

He  is  teacher,  counselor,  friend,  taskmaster, 
and  in  a  sense,  parent  to  the  enrollees  In  the 
program.  In  addition,  he  has  found  jobs  for 
any  number  of  these  young  men  and  women 
In  private  industry— Jobs  which  are  their 
key  to  an  Independent  future. 

Life  was  not  always  so  full  I'.nd  rewarding 
for  William  Passmore.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  five  leaving  his  mother  to  raise  a 
family  during  the  grim  days  of  the  depression. 

He  understands  loneliness.  He  knows  pain. 
In  1945.  a  football  accident  confined  him  to 
a  hospital  bed  for  3  years,  and  later  cost  him 
his  legs.  His  spirit  escaped .  «     , », 

What  would  be  insurmountable  difficulties 
to  others,  he  has  overcome— not  with  ease. 
but  with  persistence,  good  humor,  and  coiir- 

His  first  job  was  as  :.  dispatcher  for  a  cab 
companv.  working  the  midnight  shift  for  11 
years  He  Is  also  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Defender,  and  for  18  years  readers  have  en- 
joyed his  column  "East  Chicago  on  the  Go. 

During  these  vesrs  he  has  made  friends 
with  practically  the  entire  city  of  East  Chica- 
go Indiana— 58.000  people.  He  is  a  bridge 
between  all  sectors  of  the  city  built  around 
heavy  industry  and  sharply  divided  by  eco- 
nomic, ethnic,   and   racial  barriers. 

He  is  also  a  leader,  and  is  active  in  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  Northern  Indiana  Pol  il- 
eal Action  Group.  St.  Mark's  AME  Zion 
Church,  the  East  Chicago  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Anselm  Forum— an  Inter- 
racial, interrellgious.  and  multiethnic  group 
working  toward  better  human  relations  in 
the  community. 

An  example  of  his  firm  roots  in  the  com- 
munity was  when  the  police  sought  him 
out  for  hl.s  advice  on  handling  what  cou  d 
have  been  a  serious  youth  disturbance  early 
last  year. 

He  regularly  visits  the  community  hospi- 
tals to  talk  with  patients  and  offer  encourage- 
ment He  al.so  visits  the  State  prison  at  least 
twice  a  month  to  help  with  their  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

No  stranger  to  awards.  Mr.  Passmore  was 
the  local  Javcee  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  1962. 
received  the  "Citizen  of  the  Month"  award 
from  the  Mavor  of  East  Chicago,  and  "Visitor 
of  the  Year"  in  1967  from  the  local  hospital. 


MARTIN    RAVFLETTE 

Born  without  arms.  Martin  Ravelette  has 
managed  with  courage,  initiative,  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  overcome  his  handicap  and 
to  lead  a  surprisingly  normal  life. 

He  has  refused  to  say  "I  can't  do  It."  In 
fact  he  has  shown  that  he  can  Indeed  do 
most  things  done  by  "normal"  persons— In- 
cluding driving  a  car.  pitching  a  ball,  swlm- 
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mlng.  hunting,  fishing,  and  a  host  of  other 
activities.  ,  ^ 

In  addition,  he  holds  a  full-time  Job  as 
custodian  at  the  Lane  Community  College 
In  Eugene.  Oreg. 

He  Is  a  source  of  Inspiration  and  encour- 
agement to  all  handicapped. 

His  handicap  began  at  birth.  His  parents, 
feeling  unable  to  care  for  him.  put  him  at 
the  age  of  two  months  Into  a  combination 
orphanage-crippled  children's  home.  He  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  16. 

He  then  finished  high  school,  helped  his 
parents  farm,  and  even  attended  college  un- 
til he  had  to  drop  out  because  of  financial 
problems.  — 

Rnvelette  Is  married  and  Irfs  wife  also  w:is 
born  without  arms.  The  couple  have  a  normal 
3-year-old  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Ravelette  cares 
for  the  child  and  manages  their  home  with 
no  outside  help. 

The  Ravelettes  hope  someday  to  work  with 
persons  born  with  similar  defects.  They  are 
particularly  interested  in  working  with  the 
■  thalidomide  babies"  of  Europe. 

They  actively  seek  out  parents  of  chil- 
dren born  without  limbs  and  offer  them  both 
help  and  hope  in  coping  with  their  child's 
problems.  They  have  traveled  throughout 
Oregon  to  meet  such  families  and  show  by 
example  that  no  handicap  is  hopeless— that 
they  have  succeeded  by  faith  and  feet. 

•i  learned  to  ure  my  feet  as  hands  ;it  an 
early  age  and  other  children  born  without 
arms  will  get  more  out  of  life  if  they  can 
learn  to  use  theirs."  Ravelette  says  .  . 
"I  think  because  I  have  a  handicap.  I  can 
be  of  more  Inspiration  and  help  to  tliom 
by  showing  what  can  be  clone  than  ;i  p<i-.-.on 
could  hy  just  telling  them." 

CEORGE  E.  STOCKI.MC; 

Twelve  years  ago.  two  military  jets  collided 
la  mid-air  leaving  two  men  dead  and  two 
seriously  in  lured  One  of  I  he  pilot.s  was 
burned  so  badlv  that  his  family  was  told  net 
to  expect  his  recovery.  Alter  three  months  on 
the  critical  list,  the  doctors  said  that  they 
had  never  known  anyone  to  live  with  the 
type  of  facial  burns  that  the  pilot  had  .sus- 
tained. He  was  left  with  literally  no  face— no 
eyes,  nose,  ear.  or  scalp. 

Yet  the  pilot's  spirit  was  not  burned  away. 
Today,  more  than  100  operations  lat.r. 
George  E.  Stocking  has  completed  his  M.is- 
ter's  Degree  in  Education  at  the  University 
of  Miami,  and  is  working  as  a  psychology 
technician  jat  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Mi- 
ami. Florida. 

Married  and  the  father  of  three  children. 
Stocking  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  reha- 
bilitation needs  of  others.  His  scarred  face  is 
a  badge  of  courage  lor  others  to  see  anil  the 
way  he  has  adjusted  to  total  blindness  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  clients  with  whom  he 
work.s. 

His  enthusiasm  and  dedication  to  his  job 
have  restored  the  lives  of  countless  other 
handicapped  people. 

He  set  an  example  for  his  community. 
Becavise  of  his  successful  employment.  Uie 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  employed  a 
Wind  counselor:  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  setting  up  a  training  proprnni  lor 
the  Wind  as  service  representatives. 

STEVIE    WONDER 

Slevie  Wonder  is  18  years  old.  ii  top  popu- 
lar singer,  and  totally  blind. 

His  great  love  is  music,  I  began  sini;ing 
on  front  porches  and  in  backyards  and  m 
church."  he  says.  By  the  ape  of  10.  he  was 
able  to  play  the  piano,  harmonica,  and 
drums,  an  ability  which  he  describes  as  "a 
gift  from  God— I  never  had  any  lessons." 

He  made  his  first  hit  record  at  the  age  of 
12  and  quickly  went  on  to  establish  an  out- 
standing career  as  a  recording  artl.st  and 
performer. 

As  he  is  unable  to  read  printed  music,  he 
has  developed  the  use  of  earphones  with  the 
lyrics  read  to  him  a  phrase  ahead  of  the 
music. 
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He  doesn't  neglect  other  Intereata.  He  at- 
tends the  Michigan  School  (or  the  Blind  In 
Lansing,  and  when  be  U  traveling,  he  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  special  teacher. 

He  urges  that  other  handicapped  people 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
what  t^ey  can  do.  He  Is  active  In  programs 
for  thA  blind,  disadvantaged,  public  offend- 
ers— providing  entertainment,  encourage- 
ment, and  musical  and  show  business  tips. 

He  seems  older  than  most  people  his  ag^— 
partly,  he  explains,  because  music  has  given 
him  direction,  and  partly,  because  as  he  puta 
It.  he  haa  "seen"  a  lot  of  life. 

Blind  at  birth,  he  was  the  third  of  sis 
children  In  a  poor  ghetto  family. 

He  speaks  with  wisdom  about  his  genera- 
tion. "Teenagers  want  a  chance  In  life."  he 
■ays.  "They're  concerned  about  the  problems 
In  the  world.  They  want  Immediate  change, 
but  you  can't  change  the  world  that  fast." 

He  hopes  to  finish  high  school  this  June. 
Then,  he  Intends  to  study  composing  and 
arranging  at  the  University  of  California. 

His  singing  engagements  have  already 
taken  him  acrons  the  United  States,  to  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  tour- 
ing Africa  and  South  America. 

He  has  appeared  on  major  television  pro- 
grams and  In  two  movies.  He  has  worked 
with  such  start  aa  the  Supremes.  Red  But- 
tons. Frank  Sinatra.  Jr..  April  Stevens,  and 
Ray  CUarles  (whom  he  admires  most). 

"Etft^one  asks  me  the  disadvantages  of 
being  blind,  but  no  one  ever  asks  about  the 
advantages.  When  I  meet  a  girl,  for  instance. 
I  dont  see  her  physical  appearance.  You 
might  meet  her.  take  one  look  and  because 
she's  not  what  you  had  in  mind,  forget  her. 
But  I  don't  have  that  handicap.  I  can  de- 
velop the  relationship  and  probably  find  she 
Is  a  very  beautiful  person, "  he  said  in  an  in- 
terview with  a  disc  Jockey. 

Being  blind  has  helped  *hlm  in  another 
way.  he  points  out.  Since  he  has  never  ex- 
perienced sight,  colors  are  only  labels  to 
him.  He  classifies  people  by  personality  and 
character,  not  color. 


NEW  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
HIGHWAY  LOCATION  AND  DESIGN 
DECISIONS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Higiiway  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  taken 
a  noteworthy  stride  toward  fulfilling  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  freedom 
of  information  law. 

In  new  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  January  17,  1969 — 
pages  727-730 — the  agency  has  set  forth 
sound  procedures  which  will  encourage 
greater  public  participation  during  the 
plaiming  stages  for  location  and  con- 
struction of  new  Federal-aid  highways. 

The  right,  and  the  desirability,  of  citi- 
zens involvement  in  major  governmental 
decisions  affecting  their  lives  have  always 
been  clear.  A  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  function  well  or  fairly 
without  such  involvement,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  highway  regulations 
is  that  they  provide  one  more  avenue  for 
effective  public  participation. 

It  was  in  the  interest  of  fuller  informa- 
tion and  greater  citizen  participation 
that  I  testified  before  the  Federal  High- 
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way  Administration  on  December  16, 
1968,  in  support  of  predeclslon  hearings 
on  new  highway  proposals. 

The  new  procedures,  which  apply  to  all 
Federal-aid  projects  administered  by  the 
State  highway  departments  provide  for: 

Two  public  hearings  on  major  Federal- 
aid  projects,  one  preceding  route  selec- 
tion and  another  preceding  design  de- 
cision. 

One  combined  public  heaiing  on  de- 
sign and  location  decisions  on  lesser 
highway  construction  projects. 

In  addition,  the  regulations  require  the 
State  highway  agencies  to  consider  the 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  fac- 
tors in  roadbuilding  decisions;  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  information  about 
alternative  routes  and  designs  under 
consideration :  to  give  adequate  notice  of 
all  hearings  on  proposed  projects,  and  to 
solicit  the  views  of  other  State,  Federal, 
and  local  agencies  affected  by  the  de- 
velopment or  improvement  of  highway 
corridors. 

Some  critics  of  the  new  regulations 
have  argued  that  highway  programs  will 
be  slowed  by  public  participation  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  I  do  not  believe 
this  will  be  the  case  if  State  agencies 
move  quickly  and  cooperatively  to  imple- 
ment the  new  policies  in  the  spirit  of 
Federal  freedom  of  information  require- 
ments. 

Tlie  Federal  Highway  Administration 
deserves  praise  for  adopting  an  open- 
door  policy  on  highway  planning. 

The  text  of  my  testimony  during  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  hear- 
ings on  December  16,  1968,  follows: 

ST.^TTMENT  or  THE  HONOaABLC  DONAUI  RUMS- 

fti.d.    concre-.'jma.n    from    the    state   or 
Illinois 

Mr.  Rdmsitlo.  My  Chairman,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  the 
proposed  new  highway  hearing  procedures 
which  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  I  congratulate 
the  Department  for  holding  the  hearing  on 
this  subject. 

I  \iew  these  propoeed  procedures  as  repre- 
senting an  Important  step  forward.  In  two 
basic  and  essential  ways  they  constitute  a 
landmark  effort  In  the  administrative  of  the 
Public's  business. 

First,  the  new  procedures,  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  role  of  the  Individual  In  govern- 
mental decision-making,  are  being  Initiated 
by  the  Executive  Brtmch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  of 
the  need  for  Government  to  consult  with  and 
Involve  citizens  in  the  decisions  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  In  proposals  for  an  ombuds- 
man, a  public  consumer  counsel,  local  con- 
trol of  community  action  and  other  anti- 
poverty  programs.  Generally,  these  proposals 
represent  at  least  In  part,  attempts  to  pre- 
serve a  degree  of  local  and  Individual  In- 
volvement in  view  of  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization. As  society  grows  more  complex 
and  as  the  problems  of  urban  life  seem  to 
multiply,  the  pressures  which  lead  to  this 
trend  will  unquestionably  continue — and  so 
too  will  the  need  and  desire  for  some  reac- 
tion to  these  pressures. 

The  proposed  procedures  represent  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  Increase  the  degree  of 
meaningful  citizen  participation  In  an  area 
of  life  which  Is  of  great  Importance  to  an 
Increasng  number  of  citizens. 

These  new  procedures  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, contribute  positively  to  improving 
public  understanding,  resolving  many  dis- 
putes, reducing  much  unavoidable  resent- 
ment  and    resistance,    and    to   advancing   a 
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more  constructive  transportation  aystein  in 
our  country.  This  would  be  accomplished 
under  these  procedures  by  providing  for  a 
greater  degree  of  local  resolution  of  local 
issues  through  timely,  pre-declslon  hear- 
ings; by  assuring  that  Federal  and  State 
highway  agencies  consider  fully  the  social, 
economic  and  environmental  effects  of  pro- 
posed highway  locations:  by  stimulating  a 
closer  coordination  of  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal planning  agencies;  and  by  providing  a 
timely  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  alternatives  avail- 
able as  was  intended  by  the  Congress. 

Second,  and  even  more  Important,  the 
new  procedures  would  Implement  the  Federal 
Public  Records  Law,  known  as  the  Freedom 
of  Information  law.  In  a  manner  more  con- 
structive, more  far-reaching  and  more  In  the 
true  spirit  of  that  law  than  yet  achieved  by 
any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
heretofore. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  that  law.  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  and  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  which  shepherded  It  through  the 
legislative  process,  I  would  place  particular 
emphasis  on  the  Importance  to  Its  Imple- 
mentation through  the  .tdoptlon  of  these 
new  procedures.  Full  and  timely  access  to 
Information  Is  essential  If  citizens  are  to  be 
sufficiently  Informed  so  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate wisely  in  the  affairs  of  government 
and  if  they  are  to  be  In  a  position  to  make 
known  the  best  Interests  of  their  com- 
munities. 

As  we  know  well,  tremendous  pressures 
are  being  exerted  today  upon  our  society  and 
upon  our  form  of  government.  While  the 
various  political  and  social  protests  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  often  appear 
to  be  exclusively  negative  and  destructive  in 
nature,  some  cannot  be  dismissed  as  simply 
as  tliat. 

We  are  witnessing,  I  believe,  an  awakcnln;; 
in  our  society  by  Individuals  from  all  walk.s 
of  life  who  are  resisting — some  Intelligently, 
some  otherwise — the  processes  of  the  effects 
which  an  advanced,  highly  technical  society 
seems  to  Impose  upon  them.  We  are  witness- 
ing man's  attempt  to  preserve  or  regain  that 
which  is  so  precious — self-respect  and  a  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  decisionmaking  in 
his  affairs. 

Those  In  government,  in  the  schools  and 
universities,  in  business  and  labor — in  all 
walks  of  life — can  attempt  to  resist,  block  or 
simply  ignore  these  activities  for  a  time.  But 
eventually,  we  must  recognize  the  frustra- 
tions which  cause  them,  and  attempt  to  chan- 
nel those  energies  In  all  directions.  In  di- 
rections which  will  permit  the  timely  and 
informed  expression  of  views  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  system  of  government. 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  In  proposing  these 
new  hearing  procedures  represents.  In  my 
opinion,  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  permit 
the  involvement  of  the  individual  more  com- 
pletely and  positively  In  the  workings  of 
society. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  there  will  be  par- 
ticipation. The  question  Is  whether  It  will  be 
constructive  and  useful,  or  erratic  and  waste- 
ful. The  proposed  procedures  constitute  a 
path-breaking  effort  to  encourage  the  former, 
which  can  only  aid  in  the  development  of  our 
society. 

The  general  right  and  desirability  of  par- 
tlclpaUon  In  the  democratic  processes  by 
the  citizens  is  clear.  The  problem  is  the 
practicality  of  that  participation.  If  citizens 
In  thla  society  are  to  have  an  input  to  the 
decisions  of  government,  they  must  know 
what  that  government  is  planning  and 
doing.  Without  Information  on  the  problems, 
the  alternatives,  and  an  actual  opportunity 
to  express  views,  the  superstructure  of  our 
system  Is  without  foundation.  Any  degree  of 
I>artlclpatlon  in  decisions  of  government  Is 
meaningless  unless  the  participants  are  In- 
formed. 

And,  It  Is  not  enough  today  to  say  tbe 
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knowledge  la  not  there,  therefore  the  par- 
ticipation la  not  merited  and  should  be  de- 
nied Rather,  we  must  understand  that  the 
participation  will  be  there— either  useful  or 
wasteful— and  It  Is  our  task  to  see  that  It  U 
the  former  by  providing  the  Information, 
Cue  timely  opportunity,  and  the  access. 

This  recognition  motivated  those  Members 
,  .f  Congress  who  worked  for  the  nation's  first 
( omprehenslve  Freedom  of  Information  Law. 
In  signing  the  law,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said: 

•  A  democracy  works  best  when  the  people 
have  all  the  information  that  the  security  of 
the  nation  permits.  No  one  should  be  able 
to  pull  curtains  of  secrecy  around  decisions 
which  can  be  revealed  without  injury  to  the 
public  Interest.* 

The  spirit  of  the  law— In  fact.  Its  lan- 
^,i,age_supports  the  stated  procedures  for 
disclosure  which  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed.  As  one  who  has 
thoroughly  and  carefully  studied  the  applica- 
tions of  the  law.  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
procedures  under  consideration  would  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
spoiwors  of  the  legislation. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  language  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Law  clearly  encour- 
ages the  adoption  of  the  disclosure  proce- 
dures now  being  considered.  The  law  was 
drafted  to  grant  individual  citizens  access 
to  Information  which  would  permit  intelli- 
gent participation  in  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  procedures  now  !)elng  considered  would 
place  before  the  public  the  basic  informa- 
tion about  proposals  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  location — certainly  an  important 
aspect  of  government's  activity. 

If  adopted,  the  new  procedures  for  hearings 
on  hlghwav  locations  would  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register,  That  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Law.  For  ex- 
ample, the  first  section  of  the  law  clearly 
states  that  "each  Agency  shall  separately 
.state  and  currently  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  for  the  guidance  of  the  public  .  .  . 
rules  of  procedures."  The  reason  for  this  re- 
quirement In  the  lav,-  Is  that  without  publi- 
cation for  the  rules  by  which  the  Government 
conducts  the  people's  business,  the  public 
cannot  be  aware  of  its  rights.  And  that  is  the 
reason  advanced  for  a  portion  of  these  pro- 
posed procedtires. 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  hiw  is  reflected  in  the 
proposed  procedures  for  hearings  on  highway 
location,  for  Uie  proposal  would  renulre  the 
news  media  and  the  affected.  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  to  be  Informed  on  high- 
way location  {dans. 

In  our  society,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  the  general  plans  of  government  agen- 
cies which  will  affect  them.  -Hie  public  has 
a  need  to  know  before  the  plans  are  solidified 
into  final  programs— before  It  Is  too  late. 
Without  timely  and  complete  Information, 
the  public  Is  unable  to  participate. 

This  principal  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress which  passed  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Law  and  by  the  President  who  signed  It. 
This  law  and  this  Ideal  of  public  participa- 
tion are  effectively  implemented  by  the  pro- 
posed procedures  for  public  access  to  Infor- 
mation concerning  highway  location  plans. 
To  conclude,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  new  procedures  will 
either  Increase  Federal  control  or  have  the 
effect  of  causing  excessive  delays  In  highway 
construction  as  some  seem  to  fear. 

Federal  control  over  the  present  highway 
program  has  historically  been  strongest  in 
precisely  those  cases  In  which  local  author- 
ities have  bean  unable  to  solve  their  problems 
locally.  When  citizens  have  felt— rightly  or 
wrongly — that  local  agencies  at  tUnes  have 
been  secretive,  unresponsive  or  unfair,  their 
complaints  have  traditlonaUy  escalated  to 
anyone  who  would  listen;  the  Congress,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  the  courts.  By 
providing  an  effective  baste  for  dialogue  be- 


tween local  authorities  and  an  informed  pub- 
lic. Federal  control  over  the  highway  pro- 
gram very  probably  will  be  diminished,  not 
increased. 

Similarly,  excessive  delays  In  urban  high- 
way construction  are  so  common  today  as  to 
be  the  rule  rather  then  the  exception.  By 
providing  a  mechanism  for  resolving  highway 
disputes  on  a  local  level  and  at  an  early 
stage,  the  new  procedures  may  well  have  the 
effect  of  speeding  up  needed  highway  con- 
struction rather  than  slowing  it  down. 

But  even  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
argument  that  Government  "efBciency"  must 
supersede  a  citizen's  right  to  know  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  profoundly  wrong.  Freedom  of  in- 
formation Is  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
free  society  rests.  To  destroy  or  unduly  re- 
strict the  "information  and  access  which  is 
the  basis  of  informed  and  timely  participa- 
tion is  to  undermine  our  society. 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  DAY. 
FEBRUARY    I'J 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VFS 
Monday,  February  17.  1969 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Febiuaiy  12  we  paused  to 
join  our  loyal  Polish-American  friends 
in  honoring  that  great  adopted  Polish 
soldier  and  .state.sman.  Tliaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko. 

Americans  cannot  recall  without  deep- 
est emotion  this  young  patriot's  com- 
pletely selfless  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
our  own  liberty  and  freedom.  Exiled  from 
his  beloved  Poland  for  rcsi.<?ting  its  dis- 
memberment by  Russia.  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  Kosciuszko  transferred  his  de- 
termined quest  of  freedom  for  his  own 
countrymen  to  aiding  the  American 
colonists  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
British  domination. 

Even  before  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  this  young  Polish 
officer  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  and  ap- 
peared before  Gen.  George  Washington 
to  volmiteer  his  military  skill  and  train- 
ing to  help  create  a  telling  militai-y  force 
from  the  fledgling  Continental  Army. 

Kosciuszko  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
of  engineers  in  the  Continental  Army 
with  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
breastworks  at  Saratoga  as  well  as  the 
fortifications  along  the  Delaware  River 
and  at  West  Point.  The  ardor  and  the 
zeal  of  this  young  officer  were  equaled 
only  by  his  courage.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  hailed  him  as  "the 
purest  son  of  liberty  I  have  ever  known." 
Throughout  the  six  long  and  bleak 
years  of  the  American  Revolution,  Kos- 
ciuszko devoted  himself  to  helping  Gen- 
eral Washington  win  the  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  engineering  prowess  which 
meant  so  much  to  the  Continental  Army, 
this  talented  officer  fought  valiantly  on 
the  battlefields  in  the  North  as  well  as 
in  the  South.  Leading  cavalry  troops 
through  the  bitter  campaign  of  the  Car- 
olinas,  he  played  a  major  role  in  driving 
the  British  out  of  Charleston. 

Not  only  did  Kosciuszko  endear  him- 
self to  his  superior  and  his  fellow  offi- 
cers but  with  the  surrender  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  and  the  assurance  of  Inde- 
pendence  and   peace,   the   Continental 
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Congress  voted  him  a  grant  of  500  acres 
of  land  and  over  $12,000  as  a  cash  award. 
He  never  used  these  funds,  but  as  a  fur- 
ther gesture  of  his  passion  for  giving 
freedom  to  all  mankind,  he  cave  Thomas 
Jefferson  his  will  which  directed  that 
his  estate  be  used  to  purchase  freedom 
for  Negro  slaves. 

Kosciuszko  might  have  chosen  to 
dwell  in  America  and  enjoy  the  love  and 
acclaim  of  the  American  people  while 
making  continued  contributions  to  our 
Armed  Forces  of  which  he  was  now  a 
full  fledged  general  officer.  The  grateful 
Congress,  in  addition  to  land  and  money, 
liad  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 
Kosciuszko  chose  to  leturn  to  Europe 
and  to  his  native  Poland  where  he  is.sued 
a  call  to  arms.  Polish  patriots  rushed  to 
his  side  to  begin  a  telling  battle  for 
Poli.sh  independence.  Unfortunately,  the 
militaiy  might  of  Catheiine  the  Great 
was  so  enormous,  (he  effort. s  of  Kosci- 
u«'/.ko  and  his  followers  were  in  vain.  The 
;,'allaiit  leader  was  coptured  at  the  battle 
of  Maciejowice  and  imiirisoned  in  a 
dungeon.  Only  upon  the  death  of 
Catherine  was  he  liberated— sorely  ill 
and  suffering  physically,  but  still  with  a 
burning  passion  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  have  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  gaining  and  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  in  this  country  than  did 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  None  of  our 
heroes  is  more  deserving  of  our  affection 
and  our  warmest  praise.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  since  our  own  freedom  was  so  signif- 
icantly influenced  by  such  Polish  patriots 
as  KQSciuszko,  Pulaski,  and  others,  we 
iiave  such  deep  bonds  of  friendship  with 
the  Red-dominated  people  of  Poland  to- 
day. We  can  only  repay  our  debts  to 
these  fiieat  colonial  heroes  by  constantly 
championing  the  rights  of  the  Polish 
people  for  the  return  of  their  independ- 
ence and  self-determination.  To  this  end 
we  should  rcdedicate  ourselves  on  the 
anniversaiT  of  one  of  our  greatest  Pol- 
ish-American citizens. 


I  LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  independence  of  Lithuania. 
Lithuania  was  once  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. Its  roots  reach  back  to  the  second 
centui-j'.  In  modern  times,  it  was  a  thriv- 
ing nation  v.ith  a  highly  conunendable 
pDlitical,  economic,  and  social  rScord.  But 
her  life  as  a  proud  nation  wa/s  snuffed 
out  in  1940.  along  with  the  li^  of  many 
thousands  of  her  citi^ctlgT  when  the 
Soviet  Union  moved  troops  into  Lith- 
uania and  the  neighboring  Republics  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
was  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  lengths 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  go  to  sup- 
press the  yearnings  for  liberalization  and 
freedom.  Both  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Baltic  States,  the  Russians  have  learned 
that  freedom  is  the  most  irrepressible 
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and  oontacioos  of  men's  desires.  We  In 
the  free  world  who  have  the  liberty  to 
speak,  must  give  voice  to  the  muffled 
longing  of  thoee  whose  cry  cannot  be 
heard.  We  must  not  relax  our  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  it  live  up  to 
the  charter  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  shall  continue  our  support 
for  the  noble  aspirations  of  all  men  and 
nations  to  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. 


HUNGER     IN     AMERICA— PART     I 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  country 
as  rich  as  ours  it  is  a  disgrace  that  any 
of  our  citizens  should  still  suffer  from 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  Yet.  as  nu- 
merous investigations  and  studies  have 
shown,  the  threat  of  starvation  is  a  con- 
stant reality  for  millions  of  Americans. 

A*  series  of  articles  by  Homer  Bigait, 
'  which-  sUrted  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  dramatically  portrays  tlie  plight 
of  these  citizens  and  the  opposition  faced 
by  those  attempting  to  alleviate  this 
blight.  I  will  bring  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  they 
appear. 

There  follows  the  first  article  in  the 
series  entitled  "Hunger  in  America: 
Stark  Deprivation  in  a  Land  of  Plenty." 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  16,  1969: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.  16.  1969 1 
HuNGcx  iM  .Amckica:  Stakk  Depkivation  in 
A  Land  or  Plenty — Pa«t  I 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Bluftton.  S.C. — Hunger  Is  a  noun  that 
meanA,  among  other  things,  a  compelling  de- 
sire lor  lood,  a  nagging  emptiness  of  stom- 
ach anci  gut.  Persons  old  enough  to 
Remember  the  Great  DeprcAslon  may  recall 
going  hungry,  but  today  It  is  a  sensation 
generally  reserved  for  those  mired  in  poverty. 

Chronic  hunger  seems  so  remote  In  this 
bouuteoxis  lanU  that  reports  of  extreme  mal- 
nutrition among  Negroes  In  the  rural  South, 
among  migrant  farm  workers,  among  Mcxl- 
can-Amerlcaiis  and  reservation  Indiana  have 
been  set  down  as  exaggerations  and  lies,  the 
observers  frequently  assailed  as  charlatans  or 
do-gooders  who  would  sap  the  tnltlatUve  of 
the  hungry  poor  by  expanding  "giveaway" 
Federal  food  programs  or  even  conspiring 
for  adoption  of  a  guaranteed  minlmuia  wage. 

Here  in  Beaufort  County,  Donald  E.  Catch, 
an  Intense  youthful-looking  country  doctor, 
has  been  shunned  by  the  white  community 
for  Insisting  that  hunger  Is  a  dally  fact  of  life 
among  the  biack  families  of  this  mu&sy 
tidewater. 

He  began  losing  hts  white  patients  two 
years  ago  after  he  charged  publicly  that  he 
had  seen  children  dying  of  starvation,  that 
moet  black  children  of  his  area  were  infested 
with  worms,  and  that  families  were  living  in 
hovels  worse  than  the  pigsties  of  his  native 
Nebraska. 

The  Beaufort  Gazette  accused  him  of 
'"running  his  mouth."  Every  other  doctor  in 
tiie  county  signed  a  statement  deploring  his 
"unsubstantiated  allegations,"  contending 
that  the  "rare  caaea  of  Infant  malnutrition  " 
that  came  to  their  attention  were  invariably 
due  to  "parental  inexperience.  Indifference 
or  gross  neglect  "•  And  the  County  Health 
Officer,    Dr.    H.    Parker   Jones,    said    he   had 
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"never  aeen  a  case  of  star\'atlon  or  extreme 
malnutrition." 

Ostracized  by  the  staff  of  Beaufort  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  annoyed  by  threatening 
telephone  calls,  boycotted  by  white  patients. 
Dr.  Catch  closed  his  Beaufort  office,  sold  his 
honte  and  moved  with  his  Brltlsh-bom  wife 
and  two  young  sons  back  to  BluSton  (pop. 
356),  where  he  had  started  his  practice  10 
years  ago. 

One  chilly,  overcast  day  at  the  tag  end  of 
January  Dr.  Gach  consented  to  take  a  visitor 
on  a  tour  of  Negro  shanties  near  BlufTton. 

tixr  A  missiOnakt  outpost 

The  doctor,  who  sometimes  appears  dis- 
consolate and  withdrawn,  peered  gloomily  at 
the  scene  through  horn-rlmmed  spectacles 
that  kept  sliding  down  his  nose.  From  the 
clay  road  the  weathered  shanties,  woodsmoke 
curling  from  the  chimneys,  looked  quite 
charming.  But  Dr.  Catch,  in  his  low,  tired 
voice,  spoke  only  of  the  overcrowding,  the 
fllth  and  the  smell  of  poverty  within. 

The  Oatches  had  taken  over  a  group  of 
summer  cottages  on  the  bank  of  a  tidal  creek. 
living  In  one,  using  another  for  frequent 
guests  (nutritionists  and  sociologists  from  all 
over  are  coming  to  see  him)  and  hoping  to 
convert  a  third  Into  a  clinic.  (The  doctor 
maintains  a  large,  well-equipped  office  In 
the  center  of  the  village. ) 

The  Catch  compound,  shaded  by  live  oaks 
decked  In  Spanish  moss,  had  the  quiet, 
mournful  Isolation  of  a  missionary  outpost 
in  central  Africa.  The  African  connection 
was  farther  strengthened  when  Dr.  Catch 
remarked  that  he  had  treated  several  children 
for  kwashiorkor,  a  disease  generally  thought 
to  exist  only  In  underdeveloped  countries. 

Kwashiorkor  Is  a  Ohantan  word  meaning 
literally  "the  disease  that  takes  the  child 
after  It  leaves  the  mother's  breast."  It  Is  a 
disease  of  extreme  protein  deficiency,  a 
.'itarvatlon  often  brought  on  by  a  mother's 
inability  to  breast-feed  an  Infant. 

Down  a  dirt  road  Dr.  Catch  paused  at  the 
decaying  stoop  of  a  family  named  KInnard. 
Silent  children  with  skinny  legs  sat  listlessly 
on  floors  and  beds.  Fifteen  people  lived  In 
the  shack.  Dr.  Catch  said,  and  there  was  no 
privy. 

COUrOKTABLE    WHUX    £TIU. 

He  went  directly  to  a  young  woman  who 
was  holding  a  crying,  seven-month-old  baby 
girl.  He  had  examined  the  baby  before,  he 
said,  and  had  detected  symptoms  of  both 
kw.oshiorkor  and  scurvy.  He  remarked  how 
the  baby's  hair  had  thinned,  how  the  hair- 
line had  receded  about  an  Inch,  and  how  the 
hair  color  had  changed  from  black  to  dirty 
gray.  These  were  the  stigmata  of  kwashiorkor, 
be  said. 

He  took  the  Infant  girl  from  the  mother's 
arms  and  placed  her  on  a  sofa.  The  baby  kept 
her  matchstlck  legs  drawn  up  and  raised  her 
arms  until  the  tiny  hands  were  bent  close  to 
her  head.  Then  she  stopped  crying. 

"A«  long  as  the  baby  Is  completely  still, 
she's  comfortable,"  Dr.  Oatch  said,  "but  pick 
her  up  and  she'll  start  crying  again." 

He  noted  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  skin, 
the  absence  of  sulKutaneous  tissue.  He  said 
the  baby's  diet  was  so  deficient  in  iron  that 
her  hemoglobin  count  was  "half  of  what  It 
should  be." 

The  baby's  mother  had  been  out  of  work 
since  December.  Dr.  Oatch  said  the  Infant 
waa  now  getting  some  baby  formula  food.  It 
would  probably  live,  he  said,  but  he  feared 
it  had  suXred  Irreversible  damage  through 
growth  retardation  of  bones  and  brain  cells. 

As  be  left.  Dr.  Oatch  noticed  a  3-year-old 
girl  sitting  on  the  stoop,  staring  vacantly  at 
the  brown  fields.  Her  legs  and  face  were 
bloated  by  edematose  swellings,  the  result 
probably  of  Vitamin  A  deficiency,  the  physi- 
cian said,  and  the  same  deficiency  was  Im- 
pairing her  vision. 

"There's  just  no  excuse  for  rickets  In  this 
country,"  complained  Dr.  Oatch  as  be  drove 
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to  another  shaok.  bunting  this  time  a  whole 
family  that  he  said  waa  rachitic,  a  mother 
and  five  children. 

Rickets  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  child - 
hood  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  vitamin 
D  and  characterized  by  soft,  deformed  Iwnes. 
The  rachitic  family  was  not  at  home,  but 
Dr.  Oatch  found  them  on  the  stoop  of  n 
neighboring  house. 

ALL    HAVE    MISSHAPEN    LXCS 

The  victims  had  gotten  some  relief  and 
were  now  on  a  proper  diet.  Dr.  Oatch  said. 
All  bad  misshapen  legs.  The  mother,  who 
seemed  stout  and  cheerful,  was  very  bow- 
legged:  her  children  were  either  bowlegged  or 
knock-kneed.  Dr.  Oatch  commented  that  the 
legs  of  the  three  older  children  seemed  to 
have  straightened  somewhat,  but  the  twisted 
spindly  legs  of  the  two  youngest  remalnrd 
badly  deformed. 

Milk  Is  the  main  source  of  vitamin  D,  Dr. 
Catch  noted,  and  the  family  might  never 
have  been  blighted  with  rickets  If  fortified 
milk  bad  been  available  to  them. 

But  the  Government's  food  donation  pro- 
grams for  the  domestic  poor  did  not  provide 
fortified  milk  until  the  end  of  1968.  Dr. 
Oatch  might  have  been  angrier  bad  be  known 
that  since  1965,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service,  the  De- 
partment had  been  shipping  dry  milk  en- 
riched by  vitamins  A  and  D  to  American  aUl 
programs  overseas. 

The  three-year  gap  during  which  fortified 
milk  was  sent  overseas  while  being  denied  to 
the  poor  at  home  came  to  light  last  montli 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Dr.  Catch  stopped  at  an  abandoned  coun- 
try store.  Inside,  two  bedridden  old  ladles 
bad  found  terminal  shelter.  One  of  them, 
crippled  by  rheumatoid  arthritis,  had  been 
rescued  from  a  mouldering  shack  where  the 
bedding  stank  of  urine  and  feces.  The  other 
waa  afflicted  by  Wernicke  Syndrome,  which 
Dr.  Oatch  said  was  characterized  by  loss  of 
memory  and  confabulation  (filling  In  a  mem- 
ory gap  by  falsifications  that  the  patient  ac- 
cepts as  correct.) 

DIET   or    RICE    AND   CaTTS 

Dr.  Gatch  said  he  believed  Wernicke  Syn- 
drome could  have  been  Induced  by  lack  of 
thiamine,  which  Is  essential  for  growth,  nor- 
mal function  of  the  nervous  system  and  nor- 
mal metabolism.  Thiamine  is  found  in  liver, 
lean  meat,  eggs,  whole  grain  or  enriched 
cereal  and  cereal  products.  The  old  ladles. 
Dr.  Gatch  suspected,  had  been  eating  little 
more  than  rice  and  grits. 

Now  they  were  on  Medicare  and  presum- 
ably getting  a  better  diet.  The  old  store  was 
spotlessly  clean,  neater  than  most  nursing 
homes. 

Dr.  Oatch  was  asked  If  he  had  encoun- 
tered pellagra,  one  of  the  more  dreaded  of 
the  dietary  deficiency  diseases.  This  disease, 
caused  mainly  by  a  deficiency  of  niacin,  but 
also  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,  folic  add  and 
other  essential  nutrients,  is  marked  In  Its 
late  stages  by  the  classical  four  D's:  der- 
matitis, diarrhea,  dementia  and  death. 

Dr.  Gatch  said  it  was  not  even  rare.  He 
produced  an  old  man  of  about  70  who,  he 
said,  had  pellagrin  symptoms,  including  hy- 
perplgmentatlon  of  elbows  and  knees.  There 
the  flesh  had  thickened  and  roughened  un- 
til It  felt  like  sandpaper. 

How  many  pellagra  victims  had  he  seen? 

"I  would  guess  150  to  200  cases,"  Dr.  Gatch 
replied. 

Deaths  by  starvation,  deaths  by  any  of  the 
diseases  of  malnutrition,  were  never  counted, 
be  said.  Too  many  death  certificates  simply 
read  "natural  causes,"  Dr.  Gatcb  said,  and 
he  Intended  to  campaign  for  post-mortems 
In  those  cases. 

Over  the  years  Dr.  Oatch  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  close  correlation  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  intestinal  parasites. 
Most  of  the  undernourished  children  be  ex- 
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amlned  were  wormy.  Ifany  Negro  shacks,  be 
observed,  had  no  privies;  people  relieved 
themselves  In  the  fields  and  woods.  Children 
treated  for  worms  quickly  became  relnfested 
by  stepping  on  feces  that  contained  the  eggs 
of  parasites. 

•If  you  have  100  or  200  of  these  foot-long 
roiindworms  In  your  belly  they're  going  to 
t.ike  a  lot  of  food."  he  said.  "They  migrate 
to  the  stomach  and  actually  get  the  food 
t)efcre  the  child  does." 

Some  noUon  of  the  extent  of  infestation 
in  the  Negro  children  of  Beaufort  County 
was  given  a  few  days  later.  A  study  of  178 
Negro  preschool  children  showed  that  nearly 
three  of  every  fmir  had  intestinal  parasites, 
either  ascarls  (roundworm)  or  trlchuris 
(Whipworm) .  or  both. 

"Fantastic,"  said  Dr.  James  P.  Carter,  nu- 
tritionist of  the  Vanderbllt  University  School 
of  Medicine,  who  participated  In  the  sur- 
vey. '"Parasitism  in  Beaufort  County  ranks 
with  some  Central  American  countries  and 
with  Egypt." 

In  Nashville,  Dr.  Carter  said  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  the  178  children  was  "In 
most  cases  inadequate  and  In  all  Instances 
minimal."  He  said  that  by  minimal  he  meant 
that  the  children  had  a  low  margin  of  safety. 
particularly  from  pneumonia  and  diarrhea. 
The  survey,  financed  by  the  Field  Foun- 
dation, was  conducted  by  researchers  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Mebarry  Medical  College,  In  Nashville,  and 
Vanderbllt  University. 

The  results  were  considered  so  shocking 
that  some  even  suggested  that  the  data  be 
withheld  from  general  publication.  Many 
white  Southerners  feel  that  poverty  condi- 
tions among  the  niral  blacks  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  civil  rights  zealots. 

Dr.  E.  John  Lease,  nutritionist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  was  among  those 
who  feared  that  the  report.  If  given  wide 
publicity,  would  anger  the  white  establish- 
ment and  perhaps  wreck  the  chances  of  co- 
operation on  remedial  projects. 

Dr.  Lease  wrote  to  bis  collaborators  sug- 
gesting that  the  distribution  of  data  be  re- 
stricted and  that  "none  of  the  work  coming 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  should 
be  published  or  mentioned  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision as  the  results  of  the  university  or  any 
of  its  staff  members." 

Later.  Dr.  Lease  apparently  had  a  change 
of  heart,  for  the  material  was  released  to  the 
press  in  Columbia.  S.C. 

There  were  other  Indications  that  the 
establishment  now  wanted  the  situation  ex- 
posed. On  Jan.  31.  to  the  astonishment  and 
gratification  of  Dr.  Gatch,  Senator  Ernest  P. 
Holllngs.  the  former  Governor,  turned  up  in 
Bluffton  and  made  the  hunger  tour. 

FEOEBAL  DELAYS  CHABCEO 

The  Senator  saw  a  near-starving  baby,  a 
reputed  pellagrin,  a  rachitic  child  and  an- 
other child  said  to  be  recovering  from  scurvy. 
Deeply  Impressed,  Senator  Holllngs  said  he 
would  demand  an  end  to  "Federal  roadblocks 
and  red  tape,"  which,  he  said  were  frustrat- 
ing local  efforts  to  help  the  poor. 

The  local  State  Senator,  James  M.  Wad- 
dell,  also  blame<l  the  "Feds."  He  charged  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  re- 
fused to  fund  a  project  that  Included  privies 
for  the  poor. 

•We  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon,"  he  cried 
on  the  floor  of  the  South  Carolina  Senate, 
"but  we  can't  build  an  outhouse." 

Senator  Holllngs  plans  to  testify  next  week 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Senator  George 
S.  McGovern,  Democrat  of  South  Dakota, 
and  dominated  by  liberals,  bad  been  plan- 
ning field  tripe  to  suspected  areas  of  hunger 
in  a  dozen  states. 

However,  last  week  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, dominated  by  conservatives,  slashed 
the  select  committee's  (250,000  budget  re- 
quest by  $100,000.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts 
of  New  Tork,  minority  leader  of  the  select 
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committee,  said  he  Intended  to  carry  the 
fight  for  the  lull  appropriation  to  the  Senate 
floor.  But  If  the  cut  remains,  the  committee 
will  have  to  curtail  Its  travel  plans,  visiting 
perhaps  only  five  or  six  states. 

It  means  that  the  committee  members  will 
not  see  Beaufort  County. 

They  sUll  plan  to  visit  the  camps  of 
migrant  farm  workers,  such  as  those  in  Im- 
mokalee.  Fla..  where  life  seems  even  more 
degrading  than  In  the  shacks  of  Beaufort 
County. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  second 
In  his  series  on  "Hunger  in  America" 
Homer  Bigart  has  described  graphically 
the  plight  of  migrant  farmworkers  and 
the  intolerable  conditions  under  which 
so  many  live  in  migrant  labor  camps. 

In  Collier  County,  Fla.,  neither  the 
food  distribution  program  nor  the  food 
stamp  program  is  available  to  the  mi- 
grants because  of  the  refusal  of  county 
officials  to  participate  in  those  programs. 
This  illustrates  the  need  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  immediately  set 
up  procedures  to  bypass  local  officials  so 
that  people  are  not  permitted  to  ctarve. 
The  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Monday,  Febi-uary  17, 
1969,  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Feb.  17,  1969) 
HI7NGER  IN  America:   Poverty  Leaves 
Migrants  Prey  to  Disease — Part  II 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 
IMMOKALEE.  Fla. — Ten  mllcs  southwest  of 
here,  strung  out  like  garbage  along  the  edge 
of  a  cypress  swamp,  is  Smith's  Camp,  a  gath- 
ering place   for  some  of  the  migrant  farm 
workers  who  flock  here  in  winter  to  pick  the 
vegetable  crops. 

It  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  windowless 
plywood  shacks,  all  without  toilets  or  run- 
ning water,  all  painted  a  dull  green  and  all 
facing  a  dark  slough  choked  with  bottles  and 
trash. 

Some  distance  away  there  are  three  smaUer 
shacks,  two  of  them  privies,  the  third  a  cold- 
water  shower.  None  shows  signs  of  recent 
use.  Few  migrants  are  hardy  enough  to  take 
cold  showers  out  of  doors  In  the  dead  of 
winter,  even  in  Florida,  and  the  latrines  are 
unspeakably  filthy,  seat  and  floors  smeared 
with  dried  defecation.  So  the  people  use  the 
woods. 

A  spigot  planted  In  the  ground  provides 
water  for  the  shacks.  But  the  20  or  30  mi- 
grants who  live  here  say  the  water  is  foul 
smelling  and  foul  tasUng.  The  only  apparent 
amenity  Is  the  naked  electric  Ught  bulb 
hanging  from  the  celling  of  each  shack. 

Such  a  place  is  Smith's  Camp,  Its  condi- 
tion of  poverty  far  removed  from  the  showy 
affluence  of  nearby  Culf  Coast  resorts  and 
Its  people,  during  frequent  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, vulnerable  targets  for  hunger  and 
disease.  A  Senate  committee  investigating 
hunger  will  be  in  the  area  March  10. 
cathereo  in  canteen 
On  a  recent  Saturday,  a  visitor  found  most 
of  the  camp's  adult  population  assembled  in 
the  canteen.  The  migrants  had  Just  been 
paid,  apparently,  and  several  men  and  women 
were  finding  release  from  the  surrounding 
squalor  by  getting  themselves  soddenly 
drunk. 

One  woman,  still  sober  enough  to  talk, 
said  that  in  good  times  she  made  aa  much 
as  $60  for  six  days  work  in  the  fields,  picking 
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beans  and  peppers,  but  now  work  was  slack 
because  cold  weather  had  retarded  the  crops. 
"We've  got  to  pay  $10  a  week  for  these 
huts,"  she  said.  "Last  week  the  water  was  up 
so  high  we  had  to  wade  to  the  door,  I  never 
would've  left  Carolina,  but  they  told  us  the 
rent  was  free." 

Someone  had  skinned  a  possum  In  front  of 
one  of  the  shacks,  then  left  the  meat  for  the 
flies.  Tlie  cadaver  of  another  skinned  animal 
floated  In  the  slough. 

A  man  who  introduced  himself  as  "Hobo 
Bob"  reeled  out  of  the  canteen  and  proudly 
produced  an  old  photo  that  showed  him  with 
a  wine  bottle  In  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the 
other,  a  cigarette  dangling  from  lips  creased 
in  a  grin.  He  said  he  was  sending  the  photo 
to  a  cousin  In  South  Carolina,  to  show  the 
relative  what  a  happy  life  migrants  could 
lead. 

•Thafs  Hobo  Bob,"  he  laughed,  patting 
the  photo. 

Retrieving  a  cardboard  box  from  his  shack. 
Hoi>o  Bob  offered  visitors  some  cold  grits 
mixed  with  beans  and  fatback. 

Smith's  Camp  Is  one  of  60  or  70  accommo- 
dations for  migrants  around  Immokalee. 
Other  camps  seem  less  appalling  in  physical 
appearance  but  hold  a  greater  potential  lor 
human  degradation  and  misery  because  they 
swarm  with  children. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    HEAVY 

Albert  Lee,  an  energetic  young  Negro  who 
heads  the  local  antlpoverty  project,  the  Com- 
nninity  Civic  Workers,  said  It  was  a  bad  sen- 
son  for  migrants,  with  heavy  unemployment. 

Immokalee,  a  town  of  3,000  near  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Everglades,  normally  has  a 
mld-wlnter  population  of  12.000  migrants,  he 
said,  but  now  there  were  only  about  10.000. 
Many  who  normally  wintered  in  Immokalee 
had  gone  to  Texas  Instead. 

Immokalee  is  in  Collier  County.  Many  well- 
to-do  retired  people  live  in  Naples,  the 
county's  biggest  community,  and  this  cle- 
ment, plus  the  big  farm  owners,  have  in- 
sured a  highly  conservative  county  govern- 
ment. 

The  county  has  a  long  history  of  snubbing 
Federal  aid.  even  during  the  Depression  era, 
and  in  recent  years  the  county  commission- 
ers have  stoutly  rejected  the  food  distribu- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Today  Collier  County  offers  neither  direct 
food  distribution  nor  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Migrants  who  run  out  of  money  here 
are  out  of  luck. 

How  do  they  keep  alive  Mr.  Lee  was  askfed. 

He  said  he  had  received  on  Christmas  Eve 
$500  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. The  instructions  were  that  the  money 
could  be  distributed  only  for  emergency  food. 

PINCHING     AND     PINCHIMC 

"Now  I've  got  a  few  dollars  left."  he  said, 
"but  I've  been  pinching  and  pinching  and 
pinching." 

He  explained  how  he  made  the  money  last. 
He  was  doling  out  $1  a  day  per  person  to  the 
most  desperately  hungry,  then  cutting  them 
off  after  14  days. 

"That's  it."  he  said.  "After  14  days  if  they 
can't  get  handouts  from  the  neighbors  they 
don't  eat." 

Two  young  lawyers  from  the  O.E.O.-fi- 
nanced  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services 
Program.  T.  Michael  Foster  and  William  F. 
Dow  3d.  said  that  their  organization  had 
been  trjing  for  years  to  get  Federal  food  sent 
into  Collier  County. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Foster  wTOte  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
telling  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
labor  camps,  reporting  the  refusal  of  Collier 
County  to  participate,  like  most  Florida 
counties,  in  making  food  surpltises  available 
to  the  poor,  and  pleading  lor  Intervention. 

ArillUUE  OP  COT7NTY  AIDES 

Washington  did  nothing.  Congress  had  au- 
thorized the  O.E.O.  to  take  over  the  dlrtrl- 
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button  of  food  In  the  pooreat  counties,  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  pcu'tlcl- 
patlng.  But  Collier  Ck>unt]r  waa  not  poor 
enough  to  qualify:  the  median  annual  fantlly 
Income,  thanks  to  the  wealthy  Oulf  Coast 
resorts,  was  94.673  a  year. 

"I've  seen  hunger  In  Immokalee  ks  bad  as 
In  Latin  America."  said  Mr.  Dow,  a  graduate 
of  Tale  and  Columbia,  "yet  the  Collier  Coun- 
ty conunlsaloners  always  say  the  problem 
doesn't  exist,  that  the  county  always  looks 
after  Its  own  'worthy  poor'." 

Obeerrers  noted  that  the  rural  admonition, 
'root  hog.  or  die."  seemed  to  express  the  com- 
mission's attitude  toward  migrants.  They  re- 
called that  at  a  hearing  last  Augvist  Vice 
Chairman  A.  C.  Hancock  warned:  "There  are 
those  sitting  with  their  hands  out  waiting 
ro  be  fed,  and  that's  a  situation  we  won't  go 
f'jr." 

Other  ofllclals  expressed  the  fear  that  U 
migrants  were  given  food  they  would  not 
trork.  Others  thought  that  free  food  would 
drive  the  corner  grocery  Into  bankruptcy. 

Immokalee.  which  calls  Itself  the  "water- 
melon capital  of  America,"  Is  a  flat,  sprawl- 
ing dusty  town  where  people  of  different 
colors,  black,  brown,  red  and  white,  live  In 
strict  residential  segregation.  Smith's  Camp, 
out  in  the  swamp.  Is  all  black,  but  there  are 
several  other  Negro  camps  inside  the  town. 

ThltM  are  in  "The  Quarters,"  an  area  that 
contains  not  only  the  Negroes  but  "Utopian 
Homes"  of  concrete- block  huts  occupied  by 
Mexfcan-Amerlcans.  Outside  "The  Qtjorters," 
scattered  around  the  rest  of  the  town,  are 
camps  for  white  migrants.  A  few  score  Semi- 
nole Indians  live  In  grass  huts  on  the  eis.Htorn 
edge  of  the  community. 

BENT   or    *I0   TO    Sao    A    WEEK 

Most  of  the  camps  are  clusters  of  wooden 
shanties,  concrete  huts,  trailers.  Rents  range 
from  910  to  920  a  week,  plus  utilities.  Plush 
toilets  are  a  rarity,  most  camps  providing  a 
communal  latrine.  Regardless  of  the  color  of 
the  occupants,  the  camps  appear  universally 
mean  and  squalid. 

Mrs.  Angela  Spencer.  38.  and  two  small  pal- 
lid children  occupied  a  trailer  In  one  of  the 
white  camps. 

"I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  three  days  work 
this  week."  she  said. 

She  said  she  had  been  averaging  two  and 
one-half  days  of  work  a  week,  earning  925, 
out  of  which  she  bad  to  pay  a  baby  sitter 
93.  The  rent  was  913.  That  left  97  for  food  and 
alt  other  expenses.  She  owed  919  in  back  rent, 
she  said,  and  9100  In  doctor's  bills. 

There  was  a  platter  of  green  beans  and 
hominy  on  the  stove.  Clouds  of  flies  wheeled 
about.  The  refrigerator  was  empty  except  for 
three  sticks  of  margarine,  a  partly  empty  bot- 
tle of  milk  and  a  box  of  powdered  milk. 

She  had  been  helped  from  Albert  Lee's 
meager  allotment  of  cash,  as  had  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Conner,  an  attractive  blonde  who  lived 
in  another  white  camp  and  was  10  days  out  of 
the  hospital  after  delivering  a  baby  girl.  Her 
husband  had  abandoned  her. 

"We  were  real  desperate,"  Mrs.  Conner  said 
of  herself  and  the  baby.  "If  It  weren't  for  my 
friends.  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  make 
It." 

LIKES    MICHIGAN    BEST 

Mrs.  Conner  said  she  had  been  migrating 
from  Florida  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  back 
(or  the  last  four  years,  following  the  spring 
strawberry  crop  to  northern  Florida,  then 
.Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Michigan;  picking 
Michigan's  blueberries,  peaches  and  grapes 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall,  then  going 
t>ack  to  Immokalee  for  winter  tomatoes,  pep- 
pers and  "cukes,"  or  cucumbers. 

She  liked  Michigan  best,  she  said,  because 
migrants  got  free  quarters  there.  In  Immoka- 
lee her  rent  was  930  a  week,  and  she  had  Just 
about  run  of  out  the  money  she  had  received 
from  Albert  Lee. 

"Whether  she  feels  well  or  not,  she's  gott* 
4o  to  work,"  Mr.  Lee  said. 
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"I  got  to  do  somethln^t,"  Mrs.  Conner 
agreed. 

Down  In  The  Quarters,  an  elderly  black 
named  James  Kelley  and  Uls  yellow  dog. 
Lady,  found  a  way  to  b«*t  the  rent.  A 
tolerant  crew  leader  had  let  them  take  over 
an  old  abandoned  bus. 

Mr.  Kelley,  a  diabetic  whose  Angers  were 
gnarled  and  disfigured,  was  wearing  two  pairs 
of  pants  against  the  cold  An  unvented  oil 
heator  had  been  Installed  near  the  front  of 
the  bus,  and  he  had  to  keep  a  window  open 
to  avoid  suffocation  from  the  fumes. 

He  and  Lady  slept  on  piles  of  rags  near  the 
rear,  where  there  was  a  little  cookstove.  The 
only  food  visible  w;i«  a  pan  of  fatback  and 
some  pieces  of  flsh  heavily  salted  for  preser- 
vation Mr  Kelley  said  he  had  not  worked 
In  eight  months,  but  he  seemed  happy  He 
had  Just  received  97  from  Mr.  Lee. 

TEN  CHILORCN   IN   HUT 

111  a  black  camp  near  Mr.  Kelley's  bus.  Mrs. 
Pauline  MUtoit  and  10  children  were 
crammed  into  a  two-bedroom-and-kltchen 
hut. 

"Me  and  two  of  the  little  ones  sleep  in 
this  bed.  '  said  Mrs  Milton."  and  there  are 
two  beds  In  the  other  room  and  one  In  the 
kitchen  for  the  rest." 

She  had  worked  two  days  that  week,  earn- 
ing 911  OS  each  day,  and  paying  93  a  day  for 
baby  sitters. 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  give  them  breakfast," 
she  said,  surveying  the  hungry  brood,  "but 
we  have  boiled  beans,  rice  and  potatoes  for 
lunch,  and  Ml  give  them  the  same  (or  sup- 
per " 

Mrs.  MUtou  is  one  of  u  comparatively  few 
migrants  eligible  (or  coimty  welfare,  for  she 
has  lived  in  Immokalee  for  seven  years.  She 
said  she  had  applied,  but  had  been  told  that 
her  application  would  take  30  to  45  days  to 
process. 

Of  all  the  ethnic  groups,  the  Mexican- 
Americans  probably  suffered  most  during 
times  of  hunger.  Mr.  Dow  said  as  he  drove 
past  "Utopian  Homes."  Some  of  the  Mexl- 
c.ins  had  tried  to  alleviate  the  bleakness  by 
planting  flowers  around  the  huts. 

"Mexicans  are  proud."  Mr  Dow  explained, 
"and  feel  they  are  violating  cultural  mores 
If  they  ask  for  help  " 

Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  Florida  SUte 
Board  of  Health  had  denied  the  existence 
of  widespread  malnutrition  In  Collier 
County. 

rAR.\SITIL°    INFECTION    CITED 

"People  are  hungry,  no  one  can  quibble 
about  that, '  he  Insisted.  "And  there  Is  a 
tremendously  high  Incidence  of  parasitic  In- 
fection." 

Last  March  the  state  health  board  Issued 
a  report  saying  that  a  team  of  doctors  had 
""closely  observed"  some  migrant  children  at 
play  or  In  schools  and  clinics  and  that  "none 
had  gross  signs  oi  malnutrition." 

The  report  said  that  pellagra,  a  severe 
dietary  deficiency  disease,  had  been  noted  but 
only  in  "known  chronic  alcoholics." 

In  riposte,  friends  of  the  migrants  released 
next  day  the  results  of  clinical  examinations 
of  23  migrant  (arm  children  of  Immokalee 
by  the  Variety  Children's  Hospital  of  Miami. 

The  sampling  uncovered  38  clinical  diseases 
In  the  23  children,  ranging  from  pneumonia 
to  worms. 

The  hospital's  executive  director,  Oerald 
W.  Fruwley.  described  the  findings  as  "rather 
Incredible  ...  a  most  extraordinary  mor- 
bidity rate"  and  concluded:  "The  migrant 
population  must  be  about  the  most  under- 
privileged in  the  nation,  at  least  In  terms  of 
medical  attention." 

In  a  few  weeks  Collier  County  will  feel 
the  spotlight  of  national  publicity.  The  Sen- 
ate Select  Commlttae  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  Is  making  this  county  lu  first 
stop  on  a  tour  of  suspected  hunger  areas. 

The  committee  is  seeking  information  on 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  food  programs  to 
reach  millions  of  poor  Americana. 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

or    NEW    JE1I8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  proud  to  submit  an  article 
which  appeared  iii  the  Pebruai-y  Issue  of 
Air  Force  and  Space  Digest,  the  maga- 
zine of  aerospace  power,  published  by 
the  Air  Force  Association,  which  gives 
recognition  to  one  of  my  constituents. 
Maj.  George  M.Boyd.  He  is  commande: 
of  Detachment  19.  4500th  Support 
Squadron — TAC — McConnell  Air  Force 
Base.  Kans..  a  23-year  Air  Force  veteran 
and  a  resident  of  LeoiUa.  N.J. 

Major  Boyds  biography  and  the  aiti- 
cle  follow: 

BiocRAPiiv  OF  Maj.  George  M.  Boyd 

Prior  to  his  arrival  at  McConnell  Air  Porcv 
Base  on  5  December  1966.  Major  Boyd  Ber\'e<l 
as  Chief  of  a  Command  Assistant  Manpower 
Team.  Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Force- 
(PACAF)   at  a  base  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Major  Boyd  was  commissioned  a  SecoiKi 
Lieutenant  In  December  1948  and  received 
his  rating  as  Radar  Observer  (Jet  All 
Weather)   In  July  1952. 

He  graduated  from  the  Leonla  High  School 
Leonla.  New  Jersey.  In  1944.  Later,  in  1964.  Ik- 
received  a  B  A.  in  Economics  from  Park  Col- 
lege. ParkvlUe.  Missouri.  His  professional  mil- 
itary education  Includes  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College.  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Air  War  College.  He  Is  alsn 
a  gr.iduate  of  the  Air  Force  Manpower  and 
Management  Engineering  School. 

Besides  serving  In  Southeast  Asia,  he  h.is 
held  tours  of  duty  In  Greenland  and  Japan 

During  his  service  in  the  Air  Force.  Major 
Boyd  has  t>een  Instrumental  in  developing 
several  navigational  and  electronic  devices 
to  aid  pilots  flying  military  aircraft.  He  is  the 
author  of  articles  which  have  been  published 
in  various  aviation  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. 

Major  Boyd  and  his  wife,  a  Captain  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  Nurse  Corps,  the  former 
Mattle  L.  Sheppard  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri, 
reside  at  2904  Westovcr  Drive.  McConnell 
Manor. 

Major  Boyd's  present  assignment  Is  Com- 
mander of  Manpower  and  Management  En- 
gineering Detachment  19.  4500th  Support 
Squadron.  Tactical  Air  Command,  with  op- 
erating location  at  McConnell  Air  Force  Base. 
Kansas.  His  Air  Force  specialty  code  is  man- 
power and  management  engineering  staff 
officer. 

FlLLlNC.     THE    MlLTTARV'S    HEKITAGE    GaP 

( By  Maj.  George  M.  Boyd,  U.S.  Air  Force » 
(Note. — The  author.  Major  Boyd,  Is  :i 
twenty-three-year  Air  Force  veteran  assigned 
to  a  manpower  post  In  a  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand unit  at  McConnell  AFB,  Kan.  Durlni? 
his  career  he  has  served  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  on  Greenland  and  Japan,  and  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Man- 
agement Engineering  School.  This  article  re- 
flects the  author's  personal  views  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  necessarily  represent- 
ing official  Defense  Department  or  US  Air 
Force  pwllcy.) 

In  a  period  of  rapid  and  sometimes  violent 
change,  as  an  active-duty  Air  Force  o(Bcer 
I  am  sincerely  concerned  with  those  aspects 
of  leadership  that  Involve  more  than  the 
"tunnel  vision"  usually  ascribed  to  military 
thinking.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  as- 
pects of  service  life  and  responsibility  re- 
lated to  the  cultural  revolution   which  we. 
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as  military  men,  mtist  rcoognlse  and  become 
constructively  involved  in  without  degrad- 
ing our  primary  tMk  of  military  prepared- 
ness. ,       ^      . 

Responsible  leadership  Is  more  important 
today  than  It  has  ever  been,  especially  In  the 
armed  forces.  And  the  key  to  that  kind  of 
leadership  Is  human  understanding.  We  must 
understand  our  people  Individually  and  col- 
lectively. Of  particular  concern.  In  the  face 
of  naUonal  unrest.  Is  the  role  the  military 
must  play  In  Its  relationships  with  our  ci- 
vilian population.  We  are  committed  to  the 
augmenUtlon  ot  local  police  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  law  and  order.  Al- 
though the  preservation  of  order  Is  norm- 
ally a  function  of  civilian  law-enforcement 
agencies,  we  recognize  that  civilian  law-en- 
forcement agencies  cannot  always  cope  with 
extraordinary  situations.  Thus,  It  Is  obvious 
that  military  leadership  must  be  concerned 
with  the  current  national  crisis. 

The  days  have  long  since  passed  when 
military  officers  could  study  basic  military 
tactics  in  a  private  world  of  weaponry,  pro- 
tocol, and  national  security  objectives,  while 
completely  Ignoring  the  social  and  political 
trends  across  the  nation.  This  means  that 
the  peripheral  vision  of  military  officers,  at 
all  levels  of  command,  must  be  broadened 
to  prepare  them  (or  meaningful  contribu- 
tions to  society. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  social  aspects 
and  trends  In  contemporary  society.  Our  mili- 
tary forces  are  subordinate  to  our  civilian 
government  and  rightfully  so.  This  Is  their 
charter  under  the  Constitution.  But  at  the 
same  Ume,  mUitary  men.  especially  officers 
must  know  our  system  o(  government,  must 
understand  the  people  and  their  problems. 
Without  such  understanding,  military  lead- 
ership, no  matter  how  sincere,  will  not  be 
adequate.  Indeed.  It  will  be  sterile. 

There  Is  a  moment  of  truth  when  American 
military  men  must  face  American  citizens  to 
quell  disorders.  In  most  cases,  military  per- 
sonnel do  not  know  why  this  situation  has 
degenerated  to  a  state  of  confrontation. 
Normally  the  military  Is  called  out  in  a  crisis 
on  short  notice  and  instructed  to  secure  cer- 
tain objectives,  as  part  of  a  mission  directive. 
Under  such  iJlrcumstances,  many  a  com- 
mander has  been  faced  with  the  soul-search- 
ing problem  of  analyzing  his  own  beliefs  and 
convictions  as  they  relate  to  his  duty  to  en- 
force the  law. 

How  do  we  improve  our  leadership  so  that 
we  as  military  officers  can  meet  our  mission 
objectives  using  minimum  force  and  com- 
pleting the  operation  with  a  maximum  of 
understanding  and  compassion  for  our  fellow 
citizens?  These  are  not  questions  of  mere 
physical  control.  The  problem  Is  much  deeper, 
and  to  solve  It.  new  and  imaginative  tech- 
niques are  needed . 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  all  military 
oJBcers  should  be  exposed  to  a  course  of  train- 
ing that  analyzes  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  m  terms  of  who  and  what  they  are. 
what  their  problems  are.  the  basic  causes  for 
their  grlevanoes.  and  what  reactions  can  be 
expected  from  them  under  varying  circum- 
stances. This  InformaUon  is  generally  avail- 
able and  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  over-all 
continuous  military  training  program. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  up  to  now  has 
had  to  do  with  officer  leadership.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  enlisted  personnel  In  the  armed 
forces  should  eventually  receive  such  train- 
ing too.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  within  our  cur- 
rent military  structure  and  resources. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  UrUted  SUtes 
who  have  occupations  Involved  in  the  total 
defense  effort.  These  individuals  must  main- 
tain their  objectivity  in  spite  of  changing  so- 
cial pressures  and  sltuaUons.  The  mlUtary 
officer  is  committed  to  the  defense  of  the 
entire  naUon,  as  U  every  serviceman.  To  do 
this  he  has  to  know  what  his  Job  is  and  that 
his  Job  Is  bigger  than  his  own  aspirations  and 
grievances.  The  first  Item  In  the  Code  of  Con- 


duct for  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  says, 
"I  am  an  American  fighting  man.  I  serve  In 
the  forces  which  guard  my  country  and  our 
way  of  life.  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  life  in 
their  defense."  ^    , 

This  means  that  a  Negro  serviceman  who  is 
discouraged  from  swimming  on  the  beach  of 
a  southern  state  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
that  same  beach  with  his  life,  if  necessary, 
without  evasion  of  purpose  or  mental  reserva- 
tion This  thought  can  be  hard  to  live  with. 
But  duty  requires,  too,  that  a  white  service- 
man must  be  prepared  to  protect  the  right  of 
a  Negro  student  to  attend  a  college  or  grade 
school  that  the  white  soldier  may  believe  It 
Is  wrong  for  Negroes  to  attend.  Leadership  In 
such  a  climate  Is  dlfficvilt.  The  country  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  the  problem  of  training 
men  to  cope  with  such  ccnfflctlng  Ideas.  Mili- 
tary men  who  are  charged  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation  Itself  must  be  prepared  for 
such  complex  responsibilities. 

As  a  black  American  and  as  an  Air  Force 
officer  with  many  years  of  service,  I  have 
thought  long  and  hard  about  some  of  the 
cau.ses  of  the  current  social  unrest  In  our 
country. 

It  appears  to  me  th.it  the  main  cause  is 
what  I  call  a  heritage  gap.  It  stems  from  the 
pattern  of  segregation  Instigated  against  the 
Negro  after  the  Civil  War  as  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic pressvures.  I  refer  to  the  competition 
in  the  labor  market  between  freed  slaves  and 
free  labor  already  in  the  market.  The  hatred, 
.suspicion,  and  misunderstanding  of  that  time 
have  sur\lved  to  the  present.  When  a  Negro 
child  looks  at  a  school  book,  he  sees  no  one 
who  looks  like  himself  in  a  position  of  au- 
thority or  in  a  hero's  role.  He  Identifies  him- 
self with  servants  and  menial  workers.  He 
Knows  that  the  Negroes  were  freed  more  than 
100  years  ago.  Yet,  he  wonders,  what  have 
they  accomplished  except  becoming  a  "prob- 
lem"' He  Is  not  aware  of  his  heritage.  He 
does  not  know  that  members  of  his  ethnic 
group  have  made  major  contributions  In 
every  walk  of  life. 

The  white  child  has  a  reverse  problem. 
Wlien  he  opens  the  book,  he  notes  that  the 
former  masters  and  slave  owners  look  like 
h!mR«lf  and  so  do  the  "heroes."  good  or 
bad.  He,  too.  is  aware  that  the  Negroes  were 
freed  over  100  years  ago,  and  he  does  not 
know  what  they  have  accomplished  to  im- 
prove their  position  In  society. 

Thus,  from  two  vantage  points,  v.-e  have 
vihat  I  call  a  heritage  gap.  A  partial  solution 
to  this  problem  Is  to  add  more  Negro  culture 
to  the  school  book  at  all  levels.  I  note  that  In 
the  past  several  years  more  and  more  Ne- 
gro oriented  messages  and  advertising  has 
become  evident.  This  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward undersunding  and  respect  and  recog- 
nition. But  more  can  be  done,  especially  In 
the  mUltary  environment,  to  help  close  this 
heritage  gap. 

I  recommend  a  Department  of  Defense . 
agency  that  would  have  the  mission  of  dis- 
seminating historical  reference  data  alK>ut 
ethnic  groups,  In  terms  of  their  contributions 
as  members  of  our  armed  forces,  both  past 
and  present.  Such  an  effort  would  by  no 
means  solve  all  the  problems,  but  I  do  con- 
tend that  such  positive  action  within  our 
present  capability  is  a  valid  "mission  re- 
quirement." 

There  are  many  sources  of  historical  ref- 
erence which  could  be  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Defense's  research  people. 
This  information  could  be  used  in  military 
writings  of  a  public-Information  nature.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  some  scattered  ef- 
forts m  this  direction.  However,  I  believe 
we  must  sharply  Increase  and  focus  such 
programs. 

There  is  certainly  precedent.  In  each  mili- 
tary branch  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
there  are  programs  and  briefings  on  the 
customs  and  characteristics  of  the  people 
of  other  lands  where  we  have  military  per- 
sonnel stationed.  Certainly,  It  is  time  Amer- 
ican   servicemen    become    educated    about 
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their  fellow  citizens.  Such  an  effort,  geared 
to  study  of  minority  groups  of  America  and 
minority-group  military  contributions.  Is 
an  essential  endeavor  In  terms  of  promoting 
understanding  among  our  servicemen  and. 
Indirectly,  among  all  Americans. 

Recognizing  that  the  military  services  are 
dedicated  to  the  common  defense  of  the  total 
United  States  population.  It  should  be  clear- 
ly understood  that  such  a  proposal  encom- 
passes the  contributions  of  all  ethnic  groups 
to  the  American  military  heritage. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  leader  in  advancing  race 
relations.  In  these  times  of  strife  and  turmoil, 
part  of  our  contrlbxitlon  should  concern  it- 
self with  enhancing  positive  aspects  of  our 
history.  Millions  of  Americans  pass  through 
the  military  services  In  a  relatively  short 
period  of  lime.  Obviously  these  men  and 
women  return  to  civilian  life  with  experi- 
ences that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
h.^d.  This  fact  alone  is  Justification  lor  a 
vigorous  in-service  national  heritage  pro- 
gram, one  that  has  the  specific  purjiose  of 
helping  create  a  sense  of  identity  and  pride 
amt'ng  the  many  peoples  who  together  mnke 
up  the  American  people. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  that  will  contribute  to 
the  personal  dignity  of  those  Americans  who 
have  been  hitherto  deprived  of  such  advan- 
tages are  not  only  worth  working  for,  but  are, 
in  fact,  aims  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
advance. 

I  also  believe  that  military  personnel 
should  participate  in  our  total  national  com- 
mitment without  sacrificing  the  historical 
mission  of  defending  the  nation.  I  firmly 
believe,  too.  that,  In  addition  to  pursuing 
our  role  of  national  defense,  the  Department 
should  conduct  Its  business  in  ways  to  help 
solve  pressing  domestic  problems.  I  hope 
that  what  I  have  written  may  contribute  in 
some  rmall  way  to  our  total  national  wel- 
fare. 


END  OF  THE  SIT-IN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  d'jr- 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  a 
new  wave  of  campus  unrest  which  in- 
cluded outbreaks  at  three  major  uni- 
versities in  Illinois. 

It  is  obvious  to  objective  observers  that 
there  is  a  basic  pattern  involved  in  the 
student  demonstrations  and  that  univer- 
sity officials  have  not  been  effective  m 
handling  the  radical  behavior  of  their 

students.  .  ,  c-  » 

The  Chicago  Tiibune  editorial  Satur- 
day February  15,  commenting  on  the 
end' of  a  sit-in  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago carries  some  practical  suggestions 
which  merit  consideration. 
The  article  follows: 

END    OP   THE    SlT-lN 

Nobody  emerges  with  much  credit  at  the 
end  of  the  15-day  sit-in  by  student  rebels  at 
the  administration  building  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  except  the  great  majority  of 
students  whose  resolute  refusal  of  support 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  protest,  leaders 
of  the  squatters  admitted  that  the  lack  of 
campus   backing   was   the   reason   for   their 

The'  university  administration  will  no 
doubt  assert  that  its  policy  of  P«slve  resist- 
ance had  something  to  do  vrtth  the  outcome, 
n  ^.  it  was  a  triumph  for  flabbiness.  The  in- 
surrectionists wore  themselves  out  Punch- 
ing a  bag  of  mush.  The  university  wouldn  t 
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n«9oU»t«  and  It  wouldn't  Mil  th«  oopa.  It 

Just  went  limp. 

Altho  th«  university  did  refuse  the  rebel 
deniAnd  for  amnesty,  and  altho  It  has  in- 
stituted dlsclDllnary  proceedings  against 
some  members  of  the  occupation  force,  there 
Is  implicit  In  Its  attitude  some  suggestion 
that  students  are  a  privileged  class,  exempt 
from  the  processes  of  authority  and  law 
which  govern  all  others. 

This  outlook  Is  reflected  In  some  rather 
muzzy  rhetoric  with  which  President  Ed- 
ward R.  Levi  saluted  the  end  of  the  sit-in. 
He  said  that  universities  are  different  "from 
other  institutions  of  modern  life  "  By  exten- 
sion, we  suppose,  students  also  are  to  be 
considered  different  from  the  common  herd, 
whoa*  actions  are  governed  by  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  arm  of  the  law. 

As  the  distinguished  Charles  B  Hugglns 
said,  the  hard-core  revolutionaries  who  seek 
to  bring  America  to  Its  knees  seized  univer- 
sity property  and  engaged  In  other  criminal 
acts.  Dr.  Hugglns  was  almost  alone  among 
the  members  of  the  administration  and 
faculty  to  voice  censure  of  this  behavior  In 
unmistakable  language. 

If  any  ordinary  person  had  tried  to  take 
poMeaalon  of  someone  else's  property  the  law 
would  be  breathing  down  his  neck  In  an 
instant.  But  the  university,  with  vast  for- 
bearaoce,  put  up  with  thu  intolerable  act  of 
tggmt^ti  for  19  days.  We  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  any  Institution  or  official  with 
a  decent  respect  for  law  and  property  righu 
would  not  have  stood  still  before  this  chal- 
lenge but  would  have  cleared  the  building 
without  delay  A  threat  of  expulsion  nipped 
a  similar  Invasion  of  the  university's  admin- 
istration building  within  20  minutes  last 
May. 

We  do  not  see  any  material  difference  be- 
tween the  Invasion  of  the  premises  of  a  pri- 
vate university  and  the  Invasion  of  a  private 
home.  Both  are  acts  of  lawlessness,  and  they 
invite  the  penalties  written  Into  law  that 
apply  to  everyone. 

By  turning  the  other  cheek  the  university 
encourages  a  repetition  of  these  tactics,  and 
the  revolutionists  promise  to  satisfy  this 
death-wish.  The  ret>el  circular  announcing 
the  end  of  the  sit-in  said.  "It's  over  for  now." 
The  operative  words  are  "for  now." 

The  Intention  waa  repeated  by  a  leader  of 
the  squatters  In  saying.  "But  let  the  univer- 
sity know  this:  We  will  be  back.  We  must 
regroup  and  plan  new  strategies.  We  may 
wait  until  spring  or  this  fall,  but  we  will  be 
back." 

There  <8  one  thing  the  university  can  do 
to  protect  Itself  against  the  threat,  and  that 
la  to  throw  the  book  at  everyone  who  had  a 
hand  In  bringing  disgrace  to  the  Institution. 
The  lot  of  them  should  be  sent  packing.  Any 
other  university  which  wanrs  them  can  have 
them,  but  It  Is  warned  what  to  expect 


A  OEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NrW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1969 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speakff ,  I  wish  to 
urge  the  Issuance  of  a  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  commemorative  stamp. 

Issuing  such  a  stamp  would  be  but  a 
.small  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  in  every 
sense  a  heroic  American.  Our  covmtry 
will  not  soon  produce  another  man  of 
MacArthur's  greatness.  He  belonged  to 
an  age  which  acknowledged  the  Impera- 
tives of  duty,  honor,  and  country. 
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We  can  And  no  better  words  to  live  by, 
this  side  of  Scripture,  than  his,  given  at 
his  last  public  appearance  at  West 
Point: 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  Is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished— tone  and  tint.  They  have  gone  glim- 
mering through  the  dreams  of  things  that 
were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and 
caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I  listen 
vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the  witching 
melody  of  faint  bugles-  blowing  reveille,  of 
far  drums  beating  the  long  roll  .  .  .  But  In 
the  evening  of  my  memory  .  .  .  always  there 
echoes  and  re-echoes:  Duty.  Honor,  Country. 

A  stamp  would  be  an  appropriate  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  but  the  record  of  his  life  will 
always  be  his  finest  memorial.  Gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  the  class  of 
1903.  he  had  a  4-year  average  of  98.14 — 
a  scholastic  record  unequaled  for  50 
years.  He  won  his  "A"  in  athletics  and 
the  rank  of  first  captain  of  the  corps. 

As  a  young  ofUcer  in  Mexico.  MacAr- 
thur was  with  the  U.S.  expedition  that 
seized  Veracruz  in  1914.  He  led  a  scout- 
ing mi.ssion  so  daring  that  he  was  recom- 
mended for.  but  not  awarded  on  that 
occasion,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

In  World  War  I  he  was  wounded  twice 
and  decorated  13  times.  He  was  called 
the  "greatest  leader  of  troops  we  have" 
by  the  commander  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  Gen.  John  J.  Persh- 
ing. 

After  serving  as  the  Army's  youngest 
Chief  of  Staff,  MacArthur  arrived  in  the 
Philippines  in  1935  to  map  defenses  for 
the  islands.  On  orders  from  Washington, 
MacArthur  turned  over  to  Gen.  Jona- 
than Wainwright  the  task  of  defending 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  and  moved  to 
Australia  to  direct  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
He  vowed:  "I  shall  return."  He  did. 

On  October  20,  1944,  the  General 
waded  ashore  with  his  troops  at  Leyte. 
Nine  months  later,  liberation  of  the 
Philippines  was  completed.  On  Septem- 
ber 2.  1945.  aboard  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri in  Tokyo  Bay,  General  MacArthur 
accepted  the  Japanese  surrender  and 
embarked  on  a  new  career  which  some 
say  was  his  greatest. 

As  the  Supreme  Commander  in  Japan, 
he  wrote  the  constitution  that  shaped 
that  country's  democratic  future.  He 
transformed  a  feudal,  militaristic  nation 
into  a  peaceful  democracy  and  a  staunch 
ally. 

At  70  years  of  age,  MacArthur  again 
conunanded  troops.  His  defeat  of  the 
North  Koreans  was  brilliant.  Then  Red 
China  entered  the  war,  and  MacArthur 
was  forbidden  to  carry  the  initiative  into 
China. 

The  general  passed  away  in  1964.  How- 
ever one  judges  his  role  in  history,  none 
would  deny  the  Impressive  impact  he 
made  on  all  by  his  outstanding  qualities 
of  leadership,  his  profound  dedication  to 
whatever  he  undertook,  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice, his  high  principles,  and  his  firm 
Ideals. 

So  that  this  Old  Soldier  will  never  die 
in  our  memory,  let  us  urge  the  approval 
of  the  issuance  of  a  stamp  to  commemo- 
rate proudly  the  memory  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  military  leaders. 


Fehi^uary  18,  1969 

MILT  EVATT  OP  CALIFORNIA:  WAR- 
RIOR. ENTERTAINER,  MARSHAL, 
PLANNER,  SHIPBUILDER,  AND 
FRIEND 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  cALxroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28  last  the  wonderful  career  of  my 
friend.  Milton  J.  Evatt,  came  to  a  close. 

Uncle  Milt  was  a  little-simg  hero  but 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  in  one 
lifetime  could  manage  a  dozen  separate 
careers  and  bring  a  little  guidance  and 
light  into  the  lives  of  those  he  touched. 

Milt  was  an  unsung  hero  of  a  gen- 
eration of  very  talented  people — self- 
taught — not  by  any  college  or  any  train- 
ing school.  He  many  times  mused  over 
his  teenage  tenor  3-hour  night  club  en- 
gagements when  his  repertoire  would 
extend  from  Irish  lullabys  to  Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy. 

A  soldier  during  World  War  I,  he  not 
only  entertained  the  troops  but  ended 
up  in  the  hospital,  a  poison  gas  victim. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Vallejo 
where  he  started  at  the  bottom  in  ship 
construction  and  rose  to  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  progress  section,  a  position 
he  gallantly  filled  during  World  War  II 

He  voluntered  to  emcee  the  Elks  USO 
show  during  the  war  years  when  he 
matched  wits  entertaining  troops  with 
the  best  acts  of  the  last  generation.  He 
worked  for  many  years  on  the  Elks  Sick 
Committee  having  a  main  concern  for 
his  buddies  and  comrades  of  World  War 
I.  He  also  served  as  Commander  of  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  104.  He  retired  with  30 
years'  service  from  the  Navy  yard  in 
1952. 

No  man  to  retire  before  his  time.  Uncle 
Milt  was  recruited  as  Assistant  Solano 
County  Probation  OfBcer  where  he 
worked  for  another  decade  with  hard- 
to-handle  juveniles — his  advice  was  14 
carat. 

He  worked  for  years  in  civic  develop- 
ment, rising  to  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  Vallejo  Planning  Commission. 

Upon  reaching  mandatory  county  re- 
tirement, he  worked  for  a  half  dozen 
years  as  an  assiststnt  Federal  marshal 
in  San  Francisco. 

He  was  later  to  emcee  my  first  orga- 
nizational dinner  in  my  bid  to  this  seat 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

An  adviser  to  my  ofBce  for  many  years 
on  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  his  coun- 
sel will  be  missed  and  his  friendship 
treasured. 

Part  of  his  newspaper  epitaph  read.s 
as  follows: 

Milton  J.  Evatt  Taken  bt  Death 

Milton  J.  (MUt)  Evatt,  77,  of  301  Butte  St., 
Vallejo  resident  prominent  In  community 
activities  for  the  paat  half-century,  died 
Monday  night  In  a  local  hospital  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Mr.  Evatt.  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  came 
to  Vallejo  m  1919  following  Army  Service  In 
Europe  In  World  War  I.  He  waa  employed  as 
a  pipe  fitter  at  Mare  Island,  and  retired  In 
1952  as  a  progreasman. 

He  was  a  surrlvor  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  of  1900  In  which  his 
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family  home  was  destroyed.  His  late  father, 
John  W.  Evatt,  was  a  career  officer  on  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department. 

OTHCK    POSTS 

After  his  retirement  from  Mare  Uland, 
Mr.  Evatt  served  as  an  aaslstant  Solano 
County  probation  officer  for  five  years,  then 
served    part-time    with    the    U.S.    Marshal's 

office. 

He  was  the  husband  of  the  late  Mary  A. 
Evatt,  who  died  In  1960;  the  father  of  Edward 
Vincent  Evatt  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Ann  Whor- 
ton.  both  of  Vallejo.  Five  grandchildren  also 
survive. 

Mr.  Evatt's  community  activities  included 
nine  years  of  service  on  the  Vallejo  Planning 
Commission,  with  terms  as  chairman;  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Catholic 
Social  Service,  and  as  chairman  of  the  1960 
BCarcb  of  Dimes  In  Solano  County. 
eucs  member 

He  had  been  a  member  of  St.  Vincent's 
Parish  since  coming  to  Vallejo  In  1919.  Prom 
1943  to  1946.  as  a  member  of  Vallejo  Elks 
Lodge  669.  Mr.  Evatt  was  director  of  the 
lodge's  canteen  for  servicemen  and  for  this 
voluntary  work,  he  was  presented  with  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Grand  Lodge   of 

Elks. 

Mr.  Evatt  was  a  member  of  the  Last  Man  s 
Club  of  Solano  County,  an  organization 
formed  In  1937  with  a  roster  of  37  veterans 
of  World  War  I  who  have  met  annually  for 
a  rexmlon  on  Armistice  Eve.  He  also  was  a 
past  commander  and  adjutant  of  American 
Legion  Post  104.  a  member  of  Carl  H.  Kreh 
Poet  1123,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  and  of 
the  Association  of  the  363rd  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, Co.  C,  91st  Division.  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

He  was  a  member  of  Solano  Chapter  16, 
National  Association  of  Retired  Civil  Em- 
ployees, and  of  Samoset  Tribe  22.  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men. 

A  popular  master  of  ceremonies  through- 
out hU  years  In  Vallejo,  Mr.  Evatt  was  a 
member  of  American  Guild  Variety  Artists, 
an  organization  of  show  business  people.  He 
also  was  a  life  member  of  Eagles  Aerie  No.  5, 
of  San  Francisco.  ? 


GIVE  PRIORITY  ON  POSTMASTER 
JOBS  TO  CAREER  POSTAL  WORK- 
ERS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  will  give  priority  to  career  postal 
workers  In  selecting  postmsisters. 

It  requires  that  a  competitive  exami- 
nation be  given  first  to  career  postal 
workers  when  a  postmaster  vacancy 
develops.  If  there  is  no  qualified  postal 
worker,  then  an  open  competitive  ex- 
amination can  be  given  to  all  who  wish 
to  apply. 

The  examinations  would  be  given  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  as  they 
have  been  right  along. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  be  re- 
quired to  select  for  appointment  the  top 
qualified  individual  from  the  list  which 
would  be  certified  by  the  Commission. 
Political  clearances  would  be  barred. 

It  is  my  firm  behef  that  selection  of 
postmasters  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  experience. 


USS.    "PUEBLO":   MISTAKES  THAT 
CANNOT  BE  IGNORED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1969 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
taking  the  selection  of  postmasters  out 
of  politics  and  I  have  developed  far- 
reaching  legislation  toward  this  end  in 
the  postal  reform  bill — H.R.  4 — which  I 
introduced  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  we 
should  give  initial  consideration  to  our 
career  employees  in  selection  of  post- 
masters— even  as  the  Department  has 
been  doing  for  years  with  its  noncom- 
petitive examinations  for  postmaster 
candidates.  In  more  and  more  cases, 
in  recent  years,  our  new  postmasters  have 
come  from  the  ranks. 

However,  in  announcing  his  policy  on 
selecting  postmasters.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount  has  eliminated  the  "promo- 
tion" prospect  for  career  postal  workers. 
He  would  have  only  the  open  competitive 
examination.  This  is  a  mistake. 
I    am    introducing    legislation    today 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
temporary  relief  which  came  at  the  re- 
lease of  the  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  has 
now  been  replaced  by  an  anxious  con- 
cern. Across  the  Nation  people  are  ex- 
amining reports  from  the  inquiry  by  the 
Navy  and  expressions  of  interest  by  var- 
ious congressional  committees. 

No  greater  interest  in  the  men  of  the 
Pu£blo  and  the  ramifications  of  the  in- 
cident has  been  indicated  than  by  the 
Newark,  Ohio,  Advocate.  Their  constant 
probing  for  answers,  their  constant  re- 
minders, and  attempts  to  distill  facts 
from  contradictory  reports,  have  been 
helpful  to  the  people  of  their  area  and 
have  also  provided  a  fine  standard  of 
journalistic  interest  and  expression. 

This  newspaper  recently  published 
three  editorials  on  the  incident.  Three 
more  in  a  long  series.  First,  a  comment 
of  December  23  following  release  of  the 
crew.  Second,  a  statement  of  January  14 
which  calls  for  an  investigation  by  Con- 
gress. Third,  a  statement  1  year  after  the 
seizure  directed  at  an  examination  of  the 
roles  played  before  and  after  the  sur- 
render and  seizure. 

The  concern  of  the  paper  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area  has  also  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  a  continuing  attempt  to  have 
the  problems  clarified  and  the  answers 
given. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  simple:  mistakes 
of  this  magnitude  over  such  a  long  pe- 
riod cannot  be  ignored. 
I  insert  the  editorials  at  this  point: 

Honor  Vanquished 
The  men  of  the  Pueblo  are  free. 
That  Is  good. 

Eighty-two  of  them  are  stiU  alive. 
But  that  is  where  the  goodness  stops.  Prom 
there,    negligence,    incompetence,    cowardice 
In  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  humiliation 
take  over.  It  Is  time  for  Investigation. 

We  have  bemoaned  the  fact  that  a  fourth- 
rate  power  like  North  Korea  could  so  easily 
defeat  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Well— look  at  the  facts  and  the  mystery 
disappears: 

1.  North  Korea  showed  greater  nationalistic 
pride  and  purpose  than  our  leaders  Judged 
them  to  have  when  they  approached  the 
Pueblo  with  armed  ships. 

2.  Their  military  men  showed  more  per- 
sonal courage  and  national  dedication  than 
US.  nghtlng  men  when  they  captured  by 
force  of  arms  an  American  ship  on  the  high 
seas. 

3.  North  Korean  leaders  showed  superior 
dedication,  planning  and  tactical  ability 
when  they  delivered  the  Pueblo  to  a  North 
Korean  port  while  our  leaders  wallowed  in 
indecision  and  self-pity. 

4.  Once  they  had  our  ship,  our  men  and 
our  national  pride.  North  Korean  leaders 
proceeded  to  out-negotlate  us  with  a  deci- 
siveness of  purpose,  which  has  become  for- 
eign to  our  own  diplomats  and  military  lead- 
ers. 

5.  In  the  final  humiliation,  our  leaders 
agreed  to  a  statement  that  could  have  been 
signed  months  ago.  North  Korea  made  the 
United  States  dance  to  Its  tune  until  It  was 
tired  of  playing. 

6.  They  have  our  ship,  our  national  defense 
secrets  and  a  big  chunk  of  our  national  pride. 

7.  That  makes  North  Korea  a  fourth-rate 
power  with  first-rate  national  pride,  courage, 
decisiveness  and  dedication.  The  United 
States  of  America  U  stuck  with  the  role  of 
being  a  first-rate  power  with  fourth-rate  mil- 
itary and  diplomatic  leaders. 

Shame  on  us. 

These  seven  points  make  one  thing  very 
clear:  The  Incompetence,  cowardice  and  in- 
declslveness  must  be  removed  from  our  mil- 
itary and  diplomatic  services,  for  another 
Pueblo  can  never  happen. 

The  role  of  our  leaders — from  the  highest 
general  to  the  officers  of  the  Pueblo— must 
be  Investigated  by  Congress.  Congress  alone 
knows  the  dedication,  courage  and  pride  of 
the  American  people.  Let  It  act  swiftly  to 
remove  those  military  and  diplomatic  lead- 
ers who  do  not  truly  reflect  these  great  quali- 
ties.  ' 

We  dare  not  lose  time.  If  these  so-called 
leaders  had  been  men  of  honor,  they  would 
have  resigned  their  commission  by  now.  In 
the  absence  of  honor,  let  us  at  least  have 
Justice  and  safety  for  the  American  people 


Investigation,  Not  Vengeance 
The  Advocate  Is  seeking  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  Pueblo  fight.  We  single 
out  military  and  diplomatic  leaders  simply 
because  they  are  responsible.  Regardless  of 
who  did  what  In  the  fight,  those  who  accept 
the  honor  of  their  positions  must  accept  the 
responsibility  when  things  go  wrong. 

Top  Navy  and  Pentagon  officials  are  pres- 
ently preparing  a  "court  of  inquiry"  involv- 
ing the  Pueblo's  crew.  Well,  the  Pentagon 
can  have  its  little  witch  hunt.  It's  not  the 
Pueblo's  men  who  need  investigating  In  this 
fight.  America  needs  to  investigate  the  in- 
vestigators— and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  Advocate  does  not  seek  vengeance.  We 
seek  Information  on  behalf  of  the  people,  just 
as  we  do  when  local  public  officials  refuse 
the  people  public  Information.  The  Advocate 
has  gone  to  court  on  many  occasions  to  es- 
tablish the  -People's  Right  to  Know."  We 
can  do  no  less  on  matters  of  national  or 
international  injustices.  In  that  area  we  are 
indeed  a  small  voice,  but  that  does  not  ex- 
cuse us  from  speaking. 

Only  Congress  can  get  at  these  men  of 
high  position  because  they  have  built  buffers 
and  platoons  of  "yes  men"  to  keep  the  public 
ignorant  of  their  weaknesses,  fears  and  mis- 
takes. They  often  treat  the  public  like  em- 
ployes who  are  given  information  when  or 
if  they  feel  It  Is  necessary. 

As  most  Americans,  The  Advocate  Is  an- 
gered by  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo.  We  were 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  82  deserted 
Americans.  We  were  ashamed  by  the  treat- 
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in«nt  w»  got  and  *ooept«d  *t  tbe  handa  of 
an  outUw  nation — traatment  that  waa 
greeted  by  sUence  or  glee  toj  other  natlona  ot 
the  world. 

But  we  are  borrlflad  at  the  tboocht  of  roch 
a  blow  to  our  national  safety  happening 
again  or  even  becoming  commonplace.  We 
know  the  military  and  diplomatic  leader* 
who  let  the  Pueblo  fight  happen  did  not  al- 
low It  on  purpose — that  they  are  eorry.  We 
know  that  all  men  are  subject  to  mistakes 
and  many  can  be  Ignored  or  forgiven. 

But  mlatakea  of  this  magnitude  over  such 
a  long  period  cannot  be  Ignored.  They  must 
be  probed  until  all  the  weakneeaes  and  fears 
have  been  fully  bared  and  defined.  Only  In 
this  way  wUl  we  and  other  nations  of  the 
world  know  that  It  will  not  be  permitted  to 
happen  again. 

Only  then  can  we  safely  announce  In  ad- 
vance what  we  will  do  If  any  outlaw  nation 
tries  It  again.  It  la  childish  to  expect  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Defense  Department  or  the  dip- 
lomats of  the  State  Department  to  wash  their 
dirty  linen  In  public. 

Career  men  run  those  departntenta  and 
they  would  already  have  resigned  If  they  in- 
tended to  dash  their  own  careers  and  those 
of  their  associates  in  weakness  and  fear. 

It  has  come  down  to  this:  Only  one  man 
and  his  associates  can  protect  America 
against  the  threat  of  such  fights  In  the  fu- 
ture, tie  la  most  emmlnently  qualified. 

Thb"  fauin  Is  Cong.  L.  Wendell  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina,  chalmutn  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Our  plea  for  in- 
vestigation rests  with  him  because  Congress 
la  where  our  hope  lies. 

Write  to  Cong.  John  Aahbrook  and  Cong. 
Rivers.  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC.  TeU  them  In  your  own  words  why  Amer- 
ica must  have  thla  Investigation. 

SCATSCOAT No.  No,  No 

It  la  fitting  for  The  Advocate,  and  every 
eoncemed  American,  to  make  special  note  of 
thla  date— the  first  anniversary  of  the  Pueblo 
fight.  It  la  not  a  time  for  breast- beating 
about  our  loaa  but  rather  a  time  for  reasoned 
Investigating  Into  causes  and  prerentlve 
m«uures. 

The  Navy  and  the  Pentagon  are  at  this 
moment  trying  to  make  Commander  Lloyd 
M.  Bucher  scapegoat  of  the  whole  affair  with 
the  dlahonest  hope  that  thla  wUl  satisfy  the 
American  people. 

WeU,  It  wont. 

The  Investigators  need  Investigating. 

We  believe  they  should  and  will  be.  We  are 
not  qualified  to  make  a  Judgement  or  even 
comment  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Commander  Bucher  But  we  know  for  certain 
that  the  fuU  reeponslblUty  for  thla  shameful 
Incident  In  American  history  does  not  rest 
upon  the  shoulders  of  one  frail  man. 

The  most  shameful  roles  In  this  incident 
were  played  before  and  after  the  surrender 
and  seizure. 


FPA  WEEK 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or  NOB-ni  najtora 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSSNTATIVXS 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  recipient  of  the  FPA  hon- 
orary State  Parmer  Award,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  collea«;ue8  that 
February  15  to  22  is  FPA  Week  In  Amer- 
ica. The  theme  of  National  FFA  Week  la 
"An  Opportunity  for  You." 

FFA  provides  an  oppmtunlty  for  youth 
in  agriculture  to  learn,  to  do.  to  earn, 
and  to  serve.  The  FFA  organization  does 
not  make  these  youns  people  great.  But 
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rather  It  provides  them  the  opportunity 
to  excel,  to  grow,  and  become  outstanding 
youth  leaders  for  agriculture  In  America. 

Experience  In  leadership,  citizenship, 
and  cooperation,  and  the  pursuit  of  vo- 
cational and  educational  objectives  pro- 
vide these  young  people  with  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  growth.  Participation  by 
members  at  local.  State,  and  national 
levels  within  the  organization  is  the  basic 
plan. 

An  FPA  member  begins  his  career  as 
a  student  of  vocational  agriculture.  He 
has  thus  elected  to  begin  his  career  in 
agriculture.  He  and  the  others  like  him 
find  common  goals  and  objectives  in  FPA. 

His  opportunities  in  FFA  are  many; 
much  more  than  the  awards  or  contests 
which  are  important  in  providing  compe- 
tition, experience,  incentive,  and  en- 
couragement. The  member  can  apply 
what  he  learns  in  the  classroom  to  his 
personal  agricultural  situation.  Through 
active  participation,  the  member  can 
demonstrate  his  ability  in  public  speak- 
ing, parliamentary  procedure,  or  live- 
stock Judging.  He  also  takes  part  in  es- 
tablishing chapter  goals,  and  just  as  im- 
portant— helps  accomplish  them.  Many 
typical  chapter  activities  include  earning 
their  own  resources  and  providing  com- 
munity services. 

Through  the  FPA,  a  member  can  de- 
velop skills  and  prepare  himself  for  his 
vital  role  as  an  adult  leader  in  American 
agriculture.  Millions  of  young  people  have 
gruBfteA  these  opportunities  and  pro- 
gressed. Many  more  will  find  opportuni- 
ties in  FFA  to  learn,  to  do,  to  earn,  to 
serve. 


MID-DECADE  CENSUS  BILL 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  provides  for  a 
mid-decade  census  of  population,  unem- 
ployment, and  housing  in  the  year  1975, 
and  every  10  years  thereafter. 

This  legislation  is  not  new  and,  in  fact, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
August  of  1967  but,  unfortimately,  it 
failed  enactment  by  the  Senate  during 
the  90th  Congress.  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  both  Houses  as  quickly  as  possible, 
because  there  appears  to  be  universal 
agreement  that  an  inventory  at  10-year 
intervals  of  the  most  important  resource 
of  our  country — its  people — is  altogether 
too  infrequent.  We  are  in  fact  now  pay- 
ing the  price  for  failure  to  act  years  ago 
to  provide  for  a  1965  census  by  having  to 
use  obsolete  1960  figures  in  appraising 
our  condition  and  needs,  and  in  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  vital  programs  in 
education,  poverty,  roadbuildlng,  and 
many  other  fields.  Not  only  the  Federal 
Government,  but  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, business  and  other  Interests,  are 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  timely  and  re- 
liable data.  Much  money  has  been  spent 
to  fill  in  the  statistical  gaps  with  surveys 
and  estimates  but  the  results  fall  short 
In  comprehensiveness  and  reliability  of 
what  a  mid-decade  census  would  have 
produced. 
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other  national  censuses — agriculture, 
manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  and  services,  mineral  Industries, 
transportation.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment— have  by  law  been  placed  on  a 
5-year  basis.  This  bill  would  restore  the 
most  Important  and  widely  used  censu.s 
to  an  equal  footing  with  the  others  in 
terms  of  frequency. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  which  clear- 
ly Illustrate  the  need  for  a  mid-decade 
census. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  has  grown  by  20  percent 
since  the  last  census  was  taken  8  years 
ago.  This  is  one  of  the  fastest  growtli 
rates  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  city's 
largest  population  boom  in  nearly  half  a 
century. 

But  because  most  Federal  and  State 
programs  returning  tax  dollars  to  local 
communities  are  funded  under  formulas 
based  on  the  1960  census — the  only  re- 
cent o£Bcial  figures  available — this  tre- 
mendous growth  has  cost  the  city  of 
Toledo  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 

Toledo's  largest  documented  loss  is  the 
forced  return  of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  in  local  government  fund  pay- 
ments because  the  census  did  not  show 
that  81  percent  of  the  residents  of  Lucas 
County  live  In  incorporated  areas.  The 
last  census  figures  showed  79  percent  of 
the  county's  population  living  in  incor- 
porated areas,  2  percent  less  than  the 
number  required  by  law  to  enable  the 
city  to  get  a  70-30  split  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment fund. 

After  1963,  when  city  officials  knew 
that  the  81-percent  figure  had  been 
passed,  largely  by  virtue  of  annexations, 
it  began  claiming  a  70-30  split  and  the 
money  was  granted  by  the  State.  How- 
ever, the  county  filed  a  claim  for  return 
of  $377,831  on  the  basis  that  the  city- 
county  fund  had  to  be  based  on  the  latest 
census  figures  and  the  county  won  in 
court.  The  city  was  therefore  ordered  to 
repay  the  money. 

The  dispute  over  the  funds  has  taken 
on  many  additional  arguments  on  both 
sides  and  the  city  has  been  ordered  to 
repay  $445,000  and  $176,000  in  fund  over- 
payments. But  the  basic  dispute  goes 
back  to  the  census  figures  and  based  on 
four  appeals,  court  decisions  have  gone 
against  the  city  in  the  past  IS  months. 

These  rulings  have  gone  against  the 
city  despite  the  fact  that  the  Toledo - 
Lucas  County  Plan  Commission  has  said 
that  by  1964  as  many  as  85  percent  of 
the  county's  residents  were  living  in  in- 
corporated areas.  The  Commission  esti- 
mates that  90  percent  of  all  Lucas  Coun- 
tians  live  within  incorporated  areas  now. 

In  addition  to  the  money  the  city  has 
been  ordered  to  repay,  the  outdated  1960 
census  figures  have  cost  Toledo  and  other 
incorporated  communities  in  the  county 
thousands  more  than  could  have  been 
claimed  if  the  official  figures  were  up  to 
date. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  a 
mid-decade  census  is  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  edict  in  1962  requiring  redis- 
tricting  of  congressional  districts  and  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures.  In 
Ohio,  as  In  other  states,  officials  used 
estimates  of  current  population  in  get- 
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ting  in  line  with  the  equal  vote  dlctim. 
But  those  plans  using  the  current  popu- 
lation estimates  were  overturned  when 
justices  ruled  that  official  figures— even 
though  outdated — had  to  be  used. 

In  the  past  8  years  we  have  witnessed 
a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  aid  States  and 
localities  and  various  segments  of  our 
population  in  such  areas  of  education, 
health,  regional  development,  housing, 
transportation,  urban  renewal,  and  re- 
source development.  We  have  appro- 
priated millions  of  tax  dollars  to  these 
ail-important  efforts  to  improve  our  do- 
mestic welfare.  It  is  imperative  that  these 
tax  dollars  go  where  they  are  needed  and 
planners  can  only  assure  that  this  is 
done  if  they  have  the  official  statistical 
data  giving  them  an  accurate  picture  of 
where  the  need  lies. 

As  the  Congress  strives  to  enact  the 
programs  which  will  improve  the  en- 
vironment and  opportunities  of  all  our 
citizens,  we  must  be  certain  that  we  act 
on  the  most  up-to-date  and  accurate  in- 
formation available.  We  do  not  have  this 
data  now.  With  the  dynamics  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  constantly  ac- 
celerating, the  need  for  timely  accurate 
statistics  will  be  even  greater  in  future 
decades.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  data  is  at  our  fingertips— that 
*t  is  available  for  use  by  all  public  offi- 
cials and  planners — and  as  we  seek  the 
assistance  of  private  industry  and  orga- 
nizations in  efforts  to  make  this  country 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  surely 
we  have  an  obligation  to  give  them  the 
facts  as  they  are. 
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branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted.  February  5, 1969. 

Norman  L.  Pidoeon, 

Clerk. 

Attest : 

John  P.  X.  Davoken, 
Secretary  of  the  CommontoeaJf/i. 


OT)R  FORMER  COLLEAGUE, 
BARRATT  OHARA 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 


RELEASE  OP  LT.  JOSEPH  P.  DUNN 
FROM  RED  CHINA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 
RESOLtmoNs  Uroinc  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  Untfed  States  To  Obtain 
the  Immediate  Release  of  Lt.  Joseph  P. 
Dunn,  of  Randolph,  From  Red  China 
Whereas  on  February  14.  1968,  Lt.  Joseph 
P.  Dunn  of  Randolph,  a  U.S.  Navy  pilot,  was 
shot  down  In  the  China  Sea  and  has  been  de- 
tained by  the  Red  Chinese  government,  al- 
though   Peking    has    acknowledged    publicly 
only  the  fact  of  his  crashing;  and 

Whereas  the  unreasonable  detention  of  Lt. 
Dunn  tends  to  heighten  the  already  tense 
relationship  between  Red  China  and  this 
country  while  his  family  and  friends  attempt 
to  endure  the  agonizing  wait  for  Information 
as  to  his  well  being:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  use  all  reason- 
able means  to  obtain  the  Immediate  release 
of  Lt.  Joseph  P.  Dunn  from  the  control  of  the 
Peking  government;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 


Mi-  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rabbi  Har- 
old P.  Smith,  of  Congregation  Agudath 
Achim  of  South  Shore,  7929  Yates,  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  extends  a  great  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague,  Bai  latt  O'Hara.  Rabbi 
Smith  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Rab- 
binical Council  of  America  with  a  host 
of  friends  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  he  was  former  acting  chap- 
lain. He  was  Invited  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
Calumet  on  January  24    1969,  to  write  a 
"Viewpoint"    column    for    the    religious 
community  of  the  Calumet  area.  I  take 
pleasure  in  extending  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude this  colunm  which  pays  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague,  Barratt  OHaia: 
Applause   for    O'Hara 
(By  Rabbi  Harold  P.  Smith) 
I  have  been  invited  to  write  this     View- 
point" column  today,  and  although  I  am  an 
Orthodox  rabbi  I  want  to  follow  the  unor- 
thodox procedure  of  dedicating  this  column 
to    one    faithful    individual    in    public    life 
whose  unmatchable  faithful  service  to  our 
Southeast  area  constitutes,  in  itself,  a  very 
beautiful  chapter  In  public  service.  I  do  so 
because  all  too  often  we  take  such  rare  indi- 
viduals for  granted. 

I  refer  to  the  outgoing  Congressman  of  our 
Second  Congreshional  district.  Barratt  O'Hara. 
You  should  know  if  you  don't  already 
know,  that  Barratt  O'Hara  has  been  one  of 
the  most  beloved  and  most  revered  men  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  Having  been  chair- 
man of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America, 
I  have  been  in  position  to  observe,  often 
from  close  quarters,  how  deep  and  abiding 
has  been,  and  still  Is.  the  reverence  and  love 
with  which  the  legislators  regard  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

It  Is  not  merely  because  he  is  one  of  the 
few  still  svurvivlng  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  It  U  not  merely  because  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  Informed,  most  intelli- 
gent men  In  the  United  States  Congress  and 
has  remained  remarkably  alert  and  knowl- 
edgeable despite  his  87  years.  It  Is  not  merely 
that  he  is  such  a  very  loveable  man  who 
constitutes  a  personal  embodiment  of  the 
Biblical  ideal  that  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  all  of  these  things 
and  many  more. 

But  the  big  quality  I  would  point  out  here 
is  the  remarkable  and  extraordinary  sense  of 
loyalty  and  faithfulness  which  Barratt 
O'Hara  has  manifested  to  every  single  citi- 
zen who  has  been  one  of  his  constituents. 
I  would  assert  with  confidence  and  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  no  citizen  of  our 
Second  District,  however  unimportant  he 
may  consider  himself,  has  ever  gone  to  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara's  office  In  Washington  without 
getting  the  highest  possible  level  of  atten- 
tion, courtesy,  and  friendship  from  Barratt 
O'Hara  himself,  personally. 
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What  has  all  this  to  do  with  religion?  A 
great  deal  I  The  quality  of  gratitude  Is  the 
very  essence  of  religion,  and  Ingratitude 
nothing  short  of  religious  desecraUon. 

Prayer,  In  Its  highest  form  was  never  In- 
tended to  be  exclusively  petitionary.  I.e.,  ask- 
ing the  Good  Lord  for  things  we  want.  Much 
more  was  it  Intended  to  provide  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  expression  to  our  feelings  of 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which 
are  Divinely  bestowed  upon  all  of  us. 

The  proper  development  within  us  of  the 
fine  human  quality  of  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation is.  In  a  very  real  sense,  as  religious  a 
process  as  prayer. 

As  Barratt  O'Hara  leaves  oflRce  after  all 
these  years  of  loyal  and  faithful  service  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  I  am  wondering 
whether  there  Is  In  our  hearts  an  adequate 
measure  of  gratitude. 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  let  such  a  ven- 
erable man  merely  fade  out  of  office  without 
any  expression  of  public  thankfulness.  It  is 
my  "Viewpoint"  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
public  testimonial  dinner  In  our  district 
where  nobody  wants  anything  from  any- 
body—no fund  raising,  no  political  motiva- 
tions, nothing — only  to  express  appreciation 
to  a  wonderful  human  being  who  has  faith- 
fully and  capably  served  our  area. 

I  am  hereby  making  the  first  reservation. 


CORALVILLE  DAM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
spring  draws  near  in  Iowa,  especially 
after  a  severe  winter  such  as  the  State 
has  experienced  this  year,  thoughts  natu- 
rally turn  to  the  problem  of  possible 
fioods.  It  can  be  a  frightening  time  of 
year  for  those  who  live  in  areas  subject 
to  fiooding.  The  personnel  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  concerned,  assure  me  tliat 
their  contingency  plans  are  in  order,  and 
that  they  will  be  ready  and  able  to  cope 
with  any  problems  which  may  arise. 

In  this  respect  the  Iowa  City  Press 
Citizen  recently  featured  an  excellent 
editorial  on  the  background  and  func- 
tion of  the  Coralville  Dam,  which  relates 
to  this  problem.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  editorial  in  the  RECORn. 
as  follows : 

Another  Test? 
The  Coralville  Dam  and  Reservoir  h.xve 
been  In  operation  about  a  decade  now.  That's 
long  enough  for  It  to  become  accepted  as  a 
part  of  the  landscape,  long  enough  to  make 
it  difficult  to  recall  when  the  river  In  Iowa 
City  wasn't  turned  on  and  off  like  the  water 
from  a  spigot.  It's  even  long  enough  so  that 
the  bulk  of  controversy  about  water  levels 
and  discharge  rates  Is  confined  to  election 
years. 

But  what  is  the  reservoir?  It  la: 
At  summer  level.  680  feet  above  sea  level. 
it  Is  the  second  largest  body  of  water  now 
existing  in  the  state  of  Iowa— only  Spirit 
Lake  is  larger— with  a  surface  area  of  4,900 
acres.  (Completion  of  the  Red  Rocks  «id 
Rathbun  Dams  and  Reservoirs  soon  will  take 
the  Coralville  Reservoir  down  a  couple  of 
places  m  the  rankings.) 

During  the  summer  months,  June  15- 
Sepit.  25,  the  reservoir  holds  more  than  17"^ 
billion  gallons  of  water  which.  Its  operators. 
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the  Amy  Oorpa  of  Snclaeera,  cmleulat* 
wouM  m«k«  381  bUHon  cops  of  ooffe*.  At 
that  level,  tbe  conaerratlon  pool  extenda  31.7 
mllea  upatreMn. 

During  the  apiing.  F»b.  1  to  Juim  IS,  the 
level  la  lowered  to  870  feet  above  ae«  level  to 
atore  any  flood  waters  which  may  oome  down 
the  Iowa  River.  The  aim.  the  purpoae  for 
which  the  dam  waa  built,  la  dowiutrpam  and 
on  the  Mlaslsalppi  below  to  reduce  flood 
creata  on  the  Iowa  River  the  point  at  which 
the  Iowa  enters  the  larger  streMn  at  that 
low  level,  to  which  the  re— ivuli  la  being 
reduced  now.  it  wUl  extend  upatream  17.4 
miles  and  hold  SI,   billion  gallona  of  water. 

If  the  reservoir  were  ever  used  to  capacity, 
it  could  hold  196  billion  gallons  of  water. 
cover  34.800  acres  and  extend  upatream  41.5 
miles.  It  never  has  been  full 

As  a  recreational  attraction,  it  drew  750.- 
000  visitors  during  1068. 

Most  Importantly,  as  a  means  of  reducing 
floods  on  the  Iowa  and  liUaalaalppl  Rivers. 
the  dam  already  has  proved  its  value.  In  ita 
first  years,  the  reservoir  cut  do>wn  one  flood 
approximately  the  aim  of  that  of  1947.  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  on  thp  Iowa.  And  it  has 
reduced  crests  on  the  Mleslaslppl  by  a  foot  or 
so  at  tlipes  when  that  foot  might  be  the 
difference  between  safety  and  disaster. 

If  the  advance  Indications  are  borne  out 

by  d*»elopmenU  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

-  Uks  CoralvUle  Reservoir  will  be  tested  again. 

for  those  Indications  point  to  another  flood. 


COURTS  BROKE  DOWN  PTRST 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    OXINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  19S9 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  one  of  the  major  topics  of  con- 
versation In  recent  months  has  been  the 
serious  crime  problem  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  many  theories 
have  been  advanced  as  to  the  principal 
causes.  There  is  general  agreement,  how- 
ever, that  our  overburdened  court  sjrs- 
tem  and  some  of  the  policies  pursued  by 
the  courts  has  been  a  major  contributor 
to  the  frightening  growth  In  the  crime 
rate,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
weaknesses  of  the  bail  bond  law  now 
operative  In  the  District. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  February 
11.  1969.  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  discusses  these  points  in  consider- 
able detail  and  I  Include  the  editorial 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
CuMs  or  WaaantOToif :  Couara  BaoKx  Down 
FasT 
(By  C.  L.  Danoey) 

In  tbe  last  few  years  Washington.  D.C.. 
has  become  the  crime  capital  of  the  world, 
and  In  1989  even  that  high  rate  of  crime  has 
exploded  Into  a  new  epidemic. 

The  coxirts  are  Inundated  so  completely 
that  they  cannot  begin  to  cope  with  the  cases 
and  hundreds  of  persons  captured  and  facing 
robbery  charges  are  loose  in  the  streets  on 
bond. 

In  one  case  that  came  through  personal 
contact  to  my  attention,  two  men  entered  a 
business  place,  one  with  a  sawed-off  shot- 
gun, the  other  with  a  pistol,  took  the  money, 
handed  it  to  a  confederate  and  then  returned 
for  no  other  apparent  purpoae  than  to  shoot 
the  proprietor  and  patrons.  The  proprietor 
opened  fire  himself  and  shot  both  of  them. 

TTiat  was  two  weeks  ago.  One  of  these 
wounded  armed  bandits  is  stlU  in  ths  hos- 
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pttal.  The  other  is  out  and  freed  on  bis  own 
personal  bond! 

The  "wheel  of  joy"  that  we  once  attacked 
locally  in  these  columns  began  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  with  the  practice  of  the  courts 
there  of  assuming  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  bond  be  given,  regardless  of  tbs 
offense,  the  circumstances,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  the  accused. 

Then  the  last  Congress  passed  a  new  beau- 
tifully "enlightened"  ball  bond  law. 

Soon,  a  host  of  persons  caught  In  connec- 
tion with  tbe  crime  wave  waa  back  on  the 
streets  under  "reasonable  t>ond"  awaiting 
trial.  Meanume.  they  were  under  greater  pres- 
sure for  cash  than  before,  even,  with  the 
need  to  •beat  the  rap"  later.  If  they  happen 
to  be  revenge- minded,  they  have  also  been 
given  their  chance.  If  there  were  witnesses 
they  have  the  chance  before  trial  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

Uany  got  caught  again — and  turned  loose 
on  bond  the  second  time,  with  two  "trials" 
pending,  presumably. 

Then,  as  might  be  expected,  the  wheel  took 
another  turn,  as  the  system  Itself  built  up 
the  pressure,  and  the  crime  wave  took  an- 
other staggering  leap  forward. 

Now,  tbe  courts  have  so  many  cases,  they 
can't  begin  to  try  them,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  turn  these  desperate  men  loose  on  bond — 
some  of  them  for  the  third  time  without 
any  real  action! 

There  are  more  than  500  robbery  cases 
alone  backlogged! 

Most  cab  drivers  won't  work  after  11  P.M. 
anymore  because  even  for  them  the  streets 
aren't  safe.  (But  business  Is  good  for  taxis 
people  with  three  blocks  to  go  ride  cabs — 
they  are  afraid  to  walk. ) 

On  "open  store  "  nlgbU.  tbe  downtown  U 
deserted. 

Almost  every  citizen  you  meet,  except  tb« 
big  shots,  has  had  an  experience  with  some 
form  of  robbery  or  assault,  and  the  big  shots. 
from  the  President  down,  have  had  It  hap- 
pen to  their  employes. 

A  church  that  was  never  closed  for  genera- 
tions has  closed  its  doors  because  a  young 
woman  was  knifed  to  death  while  praying 
at  its  altar  one  evening — because  this  was 
not  tbe  first  such  incident  there. 

MeanwIUle,  the  "government  by  oratory" 
goes  on  in  tbe  U.S.  Senate,  and  "govern- 
ment by  seminar"  goes  on  In  tbe  Supreme 
Court. 

This  underlines  the  problem  In  all  Ameri- 
can cities,  where  in  varying  degrees  crime 
has  also  bloesomed  In  recent  years. 

In  Peoria,  most  of  it  Is  Juvenile  crime,  and 
the  massive  professional  crime  problem  of 
not  many  years  ago  has  been  hit  some  pretty 
solid  blows — with  a  long  list  of  convictions, 
a  court  calendar  that  is  under  control,  and 
better  ball  bond  policies. 

The  fact  that  it  la  most  unmanageable  of 
aU  In  Washington.  D.C.,  which  has  the  larg- 
est per  capita  police  force,  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  exceptional  training  and  selection.  Is 
significant. 

The  problem  Is  not  In  the  police,  and  not 
In  the  "Peorlaa "  policies.  The  problem  bad 
its  origins  in  Washington  where  aU  the 
courts  are,  in  effect,  federal  courts,  and  where 
the  Judges  axe  so  sensitive  as  to  presume  that 
bail  Is  a  constitutional  requirement. 

This  is  only  a  clue  to  their  exaggerated  sen- 
si  tlviUes  about  other  Supreme  Cotirt  deci- 
sions on  police  actions,  evidence  restrictions, 
etc.,  and  accounts  for  the  most  massive  court 
breakdown  in  the  land  coming  in  Wasbtng- 
toa— followed  by  the  InevlUble  enforcement 
breakdown. 

In  fact,  while  40  sUtes  have  clear  conaU- 
tuuonal  requiremenu  lor  ball — Heaven  help 
them! — In  all  but  capital  cases,  the  federal 
constitution's  requirement  for  "reasonable 
ball"  Is  directly  out  of  tbe  old  gwg"«^  law 
wbloh  has  never  applied  to  anytblnc  but 
bauable 
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It  baa  always  been  and  still  is  equally  es- 
tablished In  EngUsh  law  that  a  person  whose 
record  or  circumstances  of  arrest  suggests  ;i 
serlom  potential  threat  to  honest  cltlzen.s 
may  be  deemed  Ineligible  for  ball  of  any  kind 

It  has  always  been  accepted  by  tbe  Supreme 
Court  that  baU  can  be  denied  In  capit.ii 
cases — those  Involving  death — and  this  was 
the  obvious  Intent  of  the  framers  at  a  time 
when  virtually  all  present  felonies  were,  in- 
deed, capital  cases  under  law  punishable  by 
death. 

Tet.  senators  and  judges  and  lawyers  are 
busy  arguing  the  purity  of  form  Instead  uf 
tbe  reality  of  fact  .  .  .  and  the  l>eneflcarles  are 
the  criminals  of  this  land,  especially,  right 
there  In  Washington.  No  wonder  they  are 
making  tbe  most  of  it! 

Here  at  home,  where  tbe  juvenile  problem 
has  taken  over  center  stage  In  the  crime 
problem.  It  would  do  us  well  to  look  again 
with  a  very  critical  eye  at  the  rash  of  new 
juvenile  laws  which  pursue  some  very  pretty 
theories. 

It  Is  time  to  judge  whether  those  theories 
have  proven  sound,  or  whether  we  have  Insti- 
tuted special  practices  for  juveniles  that  have 
not  solved  the  problem,  but  given  It  epidemic 
Impulse. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  find  fault  with  the 
police  are  not  looking  responsibly  to  find  the 
real  source  of  "where  we  went  wrong."  And 
we  will  have  to  go  to  the  source  to  set  it 
right. 


OUR  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM 
MUST  BE  REORGANIZED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  ur- 
gent need  to  reorganize  and  consolidate 
our  national  cemetery  system. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
centralize  the  control  and  responsibility 
of  national  cemeteries  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

This  would  replace  the  present  ridicu- 
lous division  of  authority  over  national 
cemeteries  among  five  different  agencies 

The  present  pattern  of  national  ceme- 
teries is  clearly  Inadequate.  There  is 
heavy  concentration  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Nation,  but  even  those  cemeteries 
are  becoming  filled  and  lack  provision  for 
expansion. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  there  are  three  cemeteries  under 
Army  control — the  Long  Island  National 
Cemetery  at  Parmingdale,  Woodlawn 
National  Cemetery  at  Elmira.  and  the  Cy- 
press Hills  National  Cemetery  In  Brook- 
lyn— and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
cemetery  at  Bath. 

Of  the  three  Army-controlled  ceme- 
teries. Brooklyn  is  already  cloaed,  Elmira 
is  expected  to  be  filled  this  year  and 
Parmingdale  is  estimated  to  reach  capac- 
ity by  1975.  The  VA  cemetery  at  Bath 
is  expected  to  reach  capacity  by  1976. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  on  burials  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  This  ceme- 
tery is  excepted  from  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  because  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
ems'  Affairs,  recognlzlnir  the  division  of 
opinion  over  operation  of  this  site,  has 
asked  for  further  study  and  recommen- 
dations. 
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The  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  looked  very  carefully  into  the 
present  status  of  our  national  cemeteries 
and  has  concluded  that  the  consolidation 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
the  only  solution. 

Under  the  present  divided  authority, 
there  has  been  completely  Inadequate  and 
uncoordinated  planning.  Indeed  for  near- 
ly 20  years,  there  has  been  a  policy  op- 
posed to  expansion  of  the  cemetery  sys- 
tem in  the  face  of  more  and  more  need 
for  burial  space  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  present  disorganized  system  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  introducing 
today  legislation  to  increase  the  allow- 
ance for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
veterans.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  increase  the  present  $250  allowance  to 
$450. 


THE   BUREAU'S   NCIC— INPORMA- 
nON  IN  A  HURRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  law 
enforcement  officers-  throughout  the 
country  the  fantastic  service  provided 
by  the  FBI's  National  Cilme  Informa- 
tion Center  is  both  familiar  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Picture  a  car  being  stopped  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  for  disregarding  a  stop  sign. 
Because  of  suspicious  circumstances,  the 
number  of  the  operator's  license  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  NCIC  in  Washington  where 
the  computer  goes  to  work.  Word  comes 
back  to  the  apprehending  officer  that  the 
individual  is  wanted  by  the  FBI  in  con- 
nection with  a  bank  robbery  in  Queens, 
N.Y.  The  entire  operation  took  less  than 
a  minute. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  instant-infor- 
mation setup  explains  why  in  only  2 
years  47  States,  plus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Canada,  are  now  capitaliz- 
ing on  this  invaluable  service.  In  1968 
the  NCIC  computer  handled  a  message 
from  local.  State,  or  Federal  police  agen- 
cies— on  an  average  of  evei-y  3  seconds 
of  each  day. 

Briefly.  NCIC  is  a  computerized  system 
which  stores  information  concerning 
wanted  criminals  and  stolen  property, 
including  vehicles,  guns,  securities,  and 
other  Identifiable  items.  With  unbelieva- 
ble speed  an  officer  on  the  west  coast  can 
have  for  his  reference  pertinent  data  on 
a  suspect  from  tlie  huge  storehouse  of 
information  assembled  in  Washington. 
As  far  as  persons  are  concerned,  the  data 
pertains  to  criminals  only,  and  is  for  use 
solely  by  law  enforcement  personnel. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, recognizing  the  potential  of  the 
new  program,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
participate.  Police  Commissioner  Frank 
Rizzo  is  understandably  "high"  on  NCIC 
as  a  weapon  to  help  protect  the  law- 
abiding  citizena  of  that  city.  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  in  its  Sunday  issue  of 
February  9,  gave  a  detailed  description 
of  how  the  system  operates.  Written  by 
Saul  Kohler  of  the  Inquirer  Washiiigton 
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Bureau,  the  article,  "FBI's  Incredible 
Computers  Tighten  the  Noose  on  Crimi- 
nals,"  points  up  the  tremendous  assist- 
ance rendered  to  both  Philadelphia  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  this  FBI- 
pioneered  development. 

Director  J.  EJdgar  Hoover  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  "much  of  the  center's 
success  is  due  to  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion and  enthusiastic  interest  shown  by 
local  and  State  police  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  its  development."  Certainly, 
the  Bureau  and  its  State  and  local  coun- 
terparts are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  in  this  venture. 

Who  knows  how  many  would-be  crim- 
inals might  think  twice  about  NCIC  and 
their  ever-decreasing  chances  of  suc- 
cess— and  go  out  and  get  an  honest  job. 

I  insert  the  above-mentioned  article 
by  Saul  Kohler  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  February  9,  1969,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Instant  Data  roR  Police  Evertwhere:  FBI's 

Incredible  Computers  Tighten  the  Noose 

ON  Criminals 

(By  Saul  Kohler) 

Washington.— Crime  doesn't  pay,  and 
every  day  It's  paying  a  little  less  because  of  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  between  city,  state 
and  federal  authorities. 

Spearheaded  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Just  two  years  ago,  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  has  become  one  of 
the  most  valuable  tools  available  to  officers 
of  the  law.  Its  value  is  Incalculable  and  the 
number  of  policemen's  lives  it  will  save  could 
run  into  the  hundreds. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  hailed 
the  NCIC  as  "a  real  break-through  In  fight- 
ing crime."  And  his  enthusiasm  is  matched 
by  local  officials.  Philadelphia  Police  Com- 
missioner Frank  Rizzo  calls  it  "tremendous" 
and  points  wltli  pride  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
city  was  one  of  the  first  to  Join. 

Col.  Frank  McKetta,  Commissioner  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police,  uses  the  same  ad- 
jectives, but  goes  a  step  further — he  would 
like  to  see  every  local  police  department  give 
the  system  the  same  selfless  cooperation 
which  his  own  force  has  shown. 

You  have  to  know  about  computers  to 
appreciate  the  inner  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  in  a  demon- 
stration lor  the  Inquirer  Washington  Bu- 
reau, agents  of  the  FBI  were  able  to  get  a 
"no  record"  respynse  to  the  name  of  the  re- 
porter, his  birth  date  and  bis  Social  Security 
number. 

And  it  took  three  seconds. 

dossier  in    9   SECONDS 

The  next  test  took  a  little  longer.  An 
agent-supervisor  fed  the  machine  the  name 
of  Charles  Lee  Heron,  one  of  the  FBI's  10 
Most  Wanted  Men.  Tbe  result  was:  His  name, 
his  description,  his  aliases,  tlie  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  wanted,  the  details  of  a 
holdup  he  committed  in  New  Jersey,  his 
charge  of  murder  in  Kentucky  and  the  warn- 
ing that  he  was  armed  with  a  revolver. 

That  took  nine  seconds. 

Philadelphia  Police  Inspector  James  Her- 
ron,  who  is  in  charge  of  communications  and 
computers  for  the  force,  calls  the  speed  of 
the  system  "remarkable."  And  so  it  is : 

In  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  a  detective  stopped  a 
car  for  going  through  a  stop  sign.  He  tlldn't 
like  what  he  heard  in  reply  to  his  questions. 
He  asked  the  driver  to  wait  a  moment  and 
used  his  radio.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  had 
his  answer:  The  car  was  stolen,  the  driver 
was  wanted  for  robbing  a  bank  in  New  York 
two  days  earlier. 

On  tbe  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  a  state 
trooper  sees  a  car  speeding.  He  telephones 
the  information  to  regimental  headquarters, 
right  from  Ills  car  and  even  as  he  follows  the 
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speeder.  He  gets  a  report  that  the  driver  Is 
wanted  and  may  be  armed.  He  gets  help 
and  approaches  the  speeder  with  caution. 
Perhaps  even  with  his  revolver  drawn. 

Montana  State  Police  stop  a  car  hauling 
a  trailer.  A  man  and  a  woman  are  in  the 
vehicle  and  it  looks  as  innocent  as  the  day 
is  long.  While  one  officer  keeps  the  couple 
under  surveillance,  the  other  uses  his  equip- 
ment. Moments  later  (it  really  takes  longer 
to  tell  about  it  than  to  live  it),  this  Infor- 
mation cames  back:  The  trailer  was  stolen 
in  California,  the  car  in  North  Dakota;  t!ie 
woman  is  wanted  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
man  is  being  sought  by  Florida  authorities. 
narrowing  the  odds 
Incredible?  Yes,  It  Is.  But  that's  the  way 
they  do  things  these  days— and  they're  going 
to  do  them  a  lot  better  before  too  long. 

In.Tpector  Herron  would  like  to  see  the  day 
when  the  "MO  "  of  each  wanted  crlmliinl  is 
placed  into  the  data  bank  so  the  search 
can  be  narrowed  down  when  there  Is  a  par- 
ticularly unusual  crime.  He  wants  to  Fee 
the  criminal  history  of  each  wanted  man  and 
woman  entered  into  the  files. 

In  short,  Herron — like  all  police  officers 
and  most  citizens  everywhere — wants  to 
eliminate  the  even  break  for  criminals  and 
give  society   the  long  end  of   the  odds. 

He,  Rizzo  and  McKetta  are  lavish  in  their 
praise  of  the  FBI,  which  pioneered  this  sys- 
tem. The  bureau  is  proud  of  what  is  has 
accomplished  in  two  years,  feels  it  can  nirske 
even  greater  strides  in  the  coming  years  and 
points  out  that  the  system  is  paid  lor  by  the 
Federal  Govemnient — except  for  the  local 
police  officers  and  clerks  needed  to  run  the 
terminals. 

Rizzo  uses  eight  policemen  and  two  clerks 
to  staff  his  terminal  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  And  if  you  closed  the  center, 
you'd  cut  a  little  out  of  Frank  Rlzzos  suc- 
cess story. 

It  has  worked  so  well  that  the  mediral 
profcs-iion  is  interested  in  starting  some- 
thing similar — putting  patient  information 
on  a  national  circuit  so  a  man  from  Phil- 
adelphia can  be  treated  in  Los  JS<igeles  if 
he  is  taken  suddenly  and  inexplicabiySJl  out 
there. 

"But  in  medicine,  you  would  be  de.iliTn; 
with  the  personal  lives  of  innocent  people." 
an  FBI  agent  said.  "And  that's  something 
we  don't  do  here  at  the  center." 

LIMITED   to   law    AGENTS 

"This  is  not  a  'Big  Brother'  operation  iiit 
by  any  means.  This  is  strictly  Information  on 
actively  wanted  persons,  and  the  users  of 
the  information  must  be  law  enforcement 
agencies  staffed  by  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel." 

If  it  has  a  number,  it  can  be  placed  into 
the  discs  which  comprise  the  data  banks  rf 
the  machines  located  in  FBI  headquarters 
here.  They  used  to  use  rolls  of  tape,  but 
now  even  the  computers  have  become  more 
sophisticated. 

Evervbody  smiles,  because  the  equipment 
Is  maiiufaciured  by  International  Busine<^ 
Tilachines.  and  the  Justice  Department — 
parent  organization  of  the  FBI— has  gone 
after  IBM  in  the  Federal  courts,  chargins 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

But  they  point  out  quickly  that  the  IBM 
equipment  interfaces  with  machinery  man- 
ufactured by  other  companies,  and  that  no 
police  agency  anywhere  Is  told  which  equip- 
ment to  buy. 

A  total  of  78  police  forces  in  47  states- 
plus  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police- 
are  part  of  the  system.  Only  Wyoming,  North 
Carolina  and  Alaska  still  haven't  joined,  and 
this,  too,  v^m  be  taken  care  of  soon. 

"In  Alaska,  there  is  a  geographical  prob- 
lem, but  we  are  solving  that — after  all.  Ha- 
waii is  in  the  system,"  an  agent  said.  "Wyo- 
ming and  North  Carolina  have  internal 
problems,  such  as  whether  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  or  the  Highway  Patrol  should 
be  the  participating  agency. 
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"When  their  legUUturM  meet  and  Iron  out 
the  details,  they'll  join  In." 

All  the  police  Involred  have  one  common 
comment — you  get  out  of  the  system  only 
as  much  as  you  put  Into  it. 

"I  think  It  already  has  proved  Its  worth, 
but  I  feel  that  many  departments  still  must 
gear  up  for  NCIC  to  reach  lu  full  poten- 
tial," Col.  McKetta  said.  "They  may  think 
they  have  one  terminal  in  Harrlsburg  for 
the  State  Police,  but  I  consider  that  we  have 
iM  terminals — at  least  one  In  every  county. 

"I  like  to  think  of  our  entire  teletype  net- 
work as  being  part  of  this  system  and  that 
each  man  on  patrol  in  a  radio-equipped  car 
also  Is  a  part  of  It  " 

The  commissioner  Is  so  high  on  the  pro- 
gram that  he's  planning  orientation  courses 
for  the  smaller  police  departments  around 
the  commonwealth,  to  tench  them  the  best 
way  to  use  the  system  for  the  good  of 
society. 

The  system  is  unique  because  of  Its  speed, 
and  for  this  reason  It  has  drawn  observers 
from  all  over  the  world.  Israel,  for  example. 
Is  attempting  to  set  up  a  similar  operation. 

"They  have  It  a  little  easier  than  we  do," 
an  FBI  offlclal  said,  "because  when  they 
started  their  little  country  they  g.%ve  every- 
body a  numt>er  for  Identlflcatlon  purposes. 
This  Is  something  we  have  never  done  In  the 
Unlte<J  States." 

.  How;  ,jJ)out  Social  Security  numbers?  Well, 
that's  a  start,  but  It  Is  simple  for  a  man — 
so  far.  at  any  rate — to  get  a  couple  of  differ- 
ent ones.  And  anyway,  criminals  don't  con- 
tribute to  Social  Security.  But  there  are 
other  numbers  avall.ible  to  NCIC. 

The  speed  Is  Important  In  another  way. 
Sure,  it  saves  the  lives  of  officers  who  ask 
for  heip  :f  they  are  told  there  Is  danger.  But 
It  keeps  police  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  po- 
liceman must  have  "probable  cause"  to 
search  and  hold  a  man.  A  quick  exercise  In 
NCIC-manshlp  establishes  that  probable 
cause,  if  it  exists. 

SCORE    ON    FIRST    D.\Y 

•  We  are  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
system  since  Its  beginnings  two  years  ago." 
Commissioner  Ri?zo  said.  "In  fact,  we  made 
the  nrst  'hit'  on  it  the  day  it  went  into 
operation.  A  car  had  been  stolen  in  New 
York  and  It  turned  up  in  our  city. 

"I  consider  the  cost  very,  very  small — the 
Federal  Government  pays  most  of  It  through 
an  appropriation  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Agency — but  whatever  It  Is,  It's 
worth  It." 

Rizzo  pointed  out  that  In  addition  to  peo- 
ple the  system  helps  track  down  cars,  li- 
cense plates,  typewriters  and  other  office  ma- 
chines, cameras  and  firearms. 

And  the  FBI  added  currency,  securities, 
government  bonds,  travelers'  checks — Indeed, 
.anything   that  can  be  traced  by  a  niunber. 

The  agents  who  man  tlie  center  (most 
of  them  have  the  square  Jaw  of  Dick  Tracy 
and  the  habit  of  quoting  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Instead  of  themselves)  try  to  be  blase  about 
their  system.  But  there  is  a  hint  of  pride 
in  everything  they  say  when  they  talk  about 
It. 

They  consider  the  Philadelphia  and  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police  forces  their  best  cus- 
tomers— m  a  typical  week  earlv  this  year  the 
city  police  used  the  system  6880  times  and 
the  state  troopers  4200  times — and  they  note 
that  their  services  Include  50  statewide  sys- 
tems. 100  major  cities  and  800  small  police 
departments  who  come  for  help. 

"The  Idea  originated  In  thU  bureau  and 
Director  Hoover  gave  It  his  wholehearted  sup- 
port." the  agent  supervisor  said.  "He  is  a 
great  champion  of  NCIC.  and  to  use  its  serv- 
ices must  make  you  an  advocate  of  It." 

Inspector  Herron  la  living  proof  of  that 
statement. 

RAPID  AMD  ACCtrSAn 

■You  can't  give  enough  credit  to  the  FBI," 
he  said  In  an  Interview  while  visiting  WMh- 
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ington.  They  came  up  with  the  Idea  and  we 
in  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department  con- 
sider thia  one  of  the  greateet  strides  forward 
In  the  history  of  police  work. 

"This  Is  the  only  area  where  the  city, 
state  and  Federal  authorities  work  together 
and  do  it  well  and  effectively.  The  NCIC  sys- 
tem Is  marked  by  speed  and  accuracy,  and 
that's  what  we  need  the  most." 

A  by-product  of  the  system  Itself  Is  the 
manual  for  ita  operation,  rapidly  becoming 
the  bible  of  communications  between  Juris- 
dictions. 

"The  departments  have  to  talk  to  each 
other,  so  they  have  to  talk  the  same  lan- 
guage." the  FBI  spokesman  said. 

He  smiled  as  he  looked  over  the  busy 
terminal  room,  which  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  an  Insurance  office. 

"You  must  keep  it  going  and  you  must 
keep  it  updated,"  be  said.  "This  la  a  pretty 
fast-moving  operation." 

"We  have  to  give  credit  for  a  lot  of  the 
success  to  the  participating  departments. 
After  all,  the  success  has  been  based  on  their 
cooperation — and  if  we  had  a  few  more  Phll- 
adelphlas  and  a  few  more  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police,  we'd  be  even  better. " 

Better?  It  may  seem  impossible,  but  the 
FBI  feels  there  Is  room  for  Improvement, 
even  In  the  present  scope  of  the  operation. 

The  agents  cant  emphasize  enough  the 
need  for  speedy  reporting  to  the  data  bank. 

"A  car  Is  stolen  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
thief  can  be  In  New  Jersey  In  10  minutes," 
the  agent  said.  "An  hour  later  he  can  be  In 
New  York,  Delaware  or  Maryland. 

DATA    INSURE    "HITS" 

"Someone  might  spot  that  car.  Some  officer 
somewhere  might  stop  the  driver  for  speed- 
ing. But  if  there  Is  no  information  In  the 
system,  they'll  let  him  go.  I've  seen  'hits" 
Inside  of  two  hours — and  only  because  the 
departments  which  form  the  system  cooper- 
ated with  it." 

There  are  certain  ground  rules,  of  course. 
In  addition  to  human  beings,  the  data  banks 
will  accept  the  numbers  of  stolen  firearms 
regardless  of  value,  and  description  of  stolen 
property  other  than  guns  IX  that  property  Is 
worth  $500  or  more. 

"There  Is  an  exception."  the  FBI  man  said. 
"If  the  property  Is  necessary  in  an  investiga- 
tion, we'll  take  It  regardless  of  the  value.  For 
instance,  the  kidnap  victim  might  be  wearing 
a  watch  worth  $5,  but  it  might  lead  to  the 
kidnaper." 

As  for  people,  the  NCIC  U  not  Interested  in 
traffic  violators.  The  offense  must  be  a  felony 
or  serious  misdemeanor.  In  short,  would  the 
state  which  Is  searching  for  the  micreant  go 
through  the  trouble  of  extraditing  him  If  he 
Is  arrested  in  another  Jurisdiction? 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  the  center  Is  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  help,  regardless  of  the 
hour  or  the  day  of  the  week. 

In  one  24-hour  period  last  month,  the 
computer  received  and  transmitted  72.618 
messages  in  servicing  local,  state  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Other  Federal  "clients  "  include  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  postal  inspectors 
and  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau. 

The  computer  itself  is  connected  to  special 
equipment  operated  by  the  local  agencies  all 
over  the  country.  In  Philadelphia,  the  ter- 
minal is  at  the  "Roundhouse, "  the  Police 
Administration  Building. 

In  Harrlsburg.  it  Is  located  at  regimental 
headquarters  of  the  State  Police,  In  the 
Highway  and  Safety  Building  of  the  Capitol. 

The  participating  agencies  need  only  type 
the  Information  on  teletypewriters — and 
volla.  It  Is  stored  for  reference.  To  withdraw 
Information,  these  agencies  type  their  re- 
quests and  get  their  replies  in  seconds.  Once 
the  data  Is  placed  In  the  system.  Its  process- 
ing Is  completely  automatic. 

"You  might  say  It  is  untouched  by  biunan 
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hands,"  the  FBI  declares  In  a  rare  display  of 
Joviality. 

Indeed,  once  the  Information  la  fed  Into 
the  computer,  anyone  anywhere  can  draw  it 
out  at  once. 

AVERAGE    OP    25,000    TRANSACTIONS    DAILY 

The  FBI  even  goes  so  far  as  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  local  police  aren't  asleep  at 
the  switch.  They'll  call  the  attention  of  the 
Inquiring  agency  to  a  "hit"  in  the  Interest 
of  Justice  and  cooperation. 

Two  years  ago — the  system  got  under  way 
on  Jan.  27,  1967 — the  NCIC  was  operating 
at>out  two  hours  a  day.  In  January  1969 
there  was  an  average  of  25,494  transactions 
a  day  (one  about  every  three  seconds),  with 
roughly  200  "hits"  dally. 

As  of  the  new  year,  a  total  of  754.429  rec- 
ords were  on  file  at  the  center. 

Actually,  the  NCIC  should  provide  an  ex- 
ample, and  a  deterrent,  to  young  people  whr> 
think  a  life  of  crime  Is  the  good  life. 

"Some  people  keep  on  brushing  with  the 
law."  the  FBI  man  said.  "The  trouble  wa.s 
that  before  the  inception  of  this  system,  the 
law  couldn't  put  It  all  together.  Now  It  can 

Tlie  idea  for  NCIC  grew  out  of  the  need 
for  vital  information  In  a  hurry.  But  Frank 
Rlzzo  looks  at  it  another  way. 

"Let's  say  there  Is  a  killer  at  large."  ho 
said.  "Our  officers  are  supposed  to  check  the 
flies  before  reporting  for  duty.  But  were  hu- 
man, and  some  day  some  patrolman  is  go- 
ing to  miss  some  flyer — and  that  killer  may 
slip  through  our  flngers. 

•This  way.  let's  say  the  policeman  stops 
a  car.  The  man  shows  him  a  driver's  license 
While  the  officer  is  questioning  him,  his  com- 
panion can  call  in  the  information  and  with- 
in seconds,  we'll  have  it. 

"If  the  man  is  not  wanted,  there  was  no 
harm  done.  If  he  was  the  killer,  we've  helped 
the  cause  of  Justice." 

To  carry  it  a  step  further,  supposing  .t 
lone  policeman  stops  a  car  on  a  back  roatl 
somewhere.  He  approaches  and  the  killer, 
seeing  the  uniform,  panics.  He  fires  at  the 
olflcer — and  another  lawman  hns  lost  his  life 
In  the  pursuit  of  his  duly. 

But  If  the  car  can  be  checked  out,  the 
policeman  might  save  his  own  life  by  plac- 
ing a  request  for  an  NCIC  check  on  the  air — 
and  holding  off  for  the  few  seconds  It  takes 
to  get  the  results. 

Because  this  essentially  la  a  numbers 
game,  the  FBI  has  set  these  standards  for 
making  inquiries: 

Guns — Local  police  must  have  the  make 
and  serial  number. 

Articles  (such  as  TV  sets) — Type  and  se- 
rial number. 

Vehicles — "Hie  identlflcatlon  number,  or 
license  number  and  state  of  registration. 

Securities — Type,  denomination  and  se- 
rial number. 

Wanted  persons — The  name  and  date  of 
birth  or  any  other  "personal  descriptor." 

HOW  SPEED  PAYS  OFP 

The  term  "personal  descriptor "  includes 
any  military  niunber.  alien  registration 
number,  mariner's  document  niunber.  police 
Identification  number,  passport  number, 
port  security  card  number.  Selective  Service 
number,  Veterans'  Administration  claim 
number,  driver's  license  niunber  and.  of 
course,  the  Social  Security  number  that  has 
become  so  popular  in.  Identlflcatlon. 

Any  department  having  any  of  this  in- 
formation is  able  to  draw  from  the  "bank" 
of  data  which  not  only  Is  unbelievable  but  is 
Impossible  for  the  layman  to  fathom. 

Think  of  two  million  pieces  of  Information 
on  a  single  disc  light  enough  for  a  child  to 
hold  In  his  hand — with  the  ability  to  search 
out  the  proper  fact  at  random  in  a  matter  of 
seconds — and  you  have  some  idea  of  what 
NCIC  la  and  how  it  functions. 

In  fact,  when  you  think  about  It,  there  Is 
more  time  spent  In  typing  out  the  request 
than  In  getting  the  information.  • 
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Because  police  can  hold  suspects  for  a 
reasonable  time  only  the  speed  is  Important. 

A  man  was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct 
in  a  New  Orleans  taproom.  He  was  taken 
to  headquarters  lor  l>ooking  and  while  he 
was  being  entered  in  the  "blotter."  a  request 
went  out  to  NCIC.  Before  the  desk  sergeant 
could  complete  the  entry,  the  reply  was 
received. 

The  man  was  wanted  for  murder  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  past,  the  suspect  would  have  been 
held  a  short  time,  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate and  fined  $5.  He  would  have  paid  the 
fine  and  the  police  would  have  released  him. 
And  by  the  time  there  was  an  exchange  cpf 
fingerprints  with  the  FBI,  he  would  have 
been  anywhere. 

"bank"    rOR    F1NCERPRINT8 

The  point  is  he  would  have  been  anywhere 
but  New  Orleans  and  he  might  have  eluded 
officers  again  and  again — and  possibly  killed 
again  and  again. 

The  FBI,  when  It  has  sweet  dreams,  en- 
visions using  a  similar  data  bank  in  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center  to  store 
flngerprint  facts.  But  this  Is  so  far  In  the 
future  they're  reluctant  to  talk  about  It. 

Meantime,  they're  anxious  for  every  shred 
of  information  possessed  by  local  and  state 
police.  And  men  like  Prank  McKetta  are 
cooperating. 

"We  collect  Information  from  local  police 
departments  Into  our  own  data  bank."  the 
State  Police  Commissioner  said.  "Eventually 
we  will  Include  all  our  own  data  In  the  NCIC, 
and  then  Pennsylvania  will  have  a  truly  in- 
tegrated system." 

McKetta  envisions  tying  the  system  In  with 
the  Department  of  Revenue,  which  has  con- 
trol of  car  registrations  In  Pennsylvania— 
and  sharing  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  the 
information  which  he  has  at  his  disposal, 

Rizzo  puts  it  another  way : 

"We  feed  the  system  every  day  and  we  draw 
on  it  every  day.  The  human  factor  is  elimi- 
nated, and  I  believe  we  should  be  feeding 
even  more  information  into  It. 

"It's  tremendous  and  the  Philadelphia  De- 
partment Is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  expand 
this  system  to  Its  full  capability." 

The  FBI  believes  "full  capability"  will  have 
been  achieved  only  when  wanted  men  are  at 
an  absolute  minimum  and  when  pictures  In 
the  post  office  are  there  strictly  for  decorative 
purposes. 


RESCHEDULE  OP  PAY— ARMED 
SERVICES 
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tlve  and  retired,  who  entered  military 
service  prior  to  June  1.  1958,  when  the 
recomputation  principle  was  suspended, 
have  the  right  to  have  their  retired  pay 
computed  no  less  favorably  than  was 
provided  by  law  when  they  undertook  the 
obligation  of  a  military  career  in  antici- 
pation of  such  benefits, 

I  am  today  introducing  a  simplified 
version  of  H.R.  15507.  which  would  ac- 
complish the  basic  purposes  of  the  pre- 
vious legislation  through  an  amendment 
to  chapter  71  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

This  amendment  would  provide  recom- 
putation generally  for  retirees  who  en- 
tered the  service  prior  to  June  1,  1958. 
The  new  proposal,  by  eliminating  the  ap- 
plication of  the  legislation  to  those  per- 
sons who  entered  the  ser\ice  after  the 
system  had  been  changed,  would  reduce 
the  ultimate  cost.  It  would  cost  the  same 
as  the  original  proposal  only  for  the  first 
year  of  its  effectiveness  and  would  show 
a  cost  savings  from  the  Defense  estimate 
beginning  in  1978,  with  the  savings  rap- 
idly escalating  in  future  years. 

I  also  believe  that  restoration  of  these 
earned  benefits  would  have  so  favorable 
an  effect  upon  the  active  duty  forces  that 
savings  would  result  from  a  more  favor- 
able retention  rate  in  the  active  force. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  much  needed  amend- 
ment. 


ROCKY :  HIGH  TAX  OR  SKINFLINT? 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

op   RaODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
90th  Congress.  I  sponsored  H  Jl.  15507,  a 
legislative  proposal  to  equalize  the  com- 
pensation of  militai-y  retirees  by  basing 
their  retired  pay  upon  current  active 
duty  rates,  as  provided  by  law  prior  to 
1963. 

At  that  time,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense opposed  the  measure  primarily 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  issue  had  al- 
ready been  resolved  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, they  also  issued  some  figures  show- 
ing that  if  the  recomputation  system 
were  restored  for  the  future,  the  cost 
would  grow  in  a  little  over  70  years  to  a 
rather  staggering  figure  each  year,  as- 
suming the  maintenance  of  forces  of  the 
present  strength  throughout  the  entire 
period. 

I  believe  that  military  people,  both  ac- 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
recent  election  day,  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
apparently  embarked  upon  a  change  of 
policy  and  a  change  in  his  image.  Assem- 
blyman Stanley  Stelngut,  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  minority  leader  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly,  has  had 
occa^n  to  reflect  publicly  upon  this 
transformation  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Empire  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  on 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969,  in  Albany. 
I  believe  that  our  colleagues  would  like 
to  share  Mr.  Steingufs  reflections.  The 
text  of  Assemblyman  Steingufs  address 
follows: 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  leaders  of  the 
business  communities  this  evening.  And  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  share  this 
platform  with  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  our  State.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  State  As- 
sembly during  the  entire  period  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  served  as  Chief  Executive. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernor on  some  of  his  programs  and  policies. 
On  other  occasions.  It  has  been  my  duty  and 
responsibility  to  oppose  them. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  ambivalent 
towards  the  Governor.  I  have  deep  affection 
for  him  as  a  human  being.  I  admire  his 
courage  and  envy  his  talents. 

Franklv.  I  don't  really  believe  any  of  this. 
But  so  much  of  that  old  brotherhood  and 
good  '.will  is  oozing  out  of  the  atmosphere  to- 
night, that  I  feel  constrained  to  be  on  my 
best    behavior,    lest   my    hosts,    the    Empire 
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state  Chamber  of  Commerce,  never  invite  me 
again  as  a  cad  and  a  clod. 

Actually  In  the  recent  past,  the  Governor 
and  I  have  been  drawn  very  close  to  each 
other.  That's  because  we  shared  a  common 
disaster. 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  the  Governor 
on  his  way  to  the  White  House.  And  a  luiuiy 
thing  happened  to  me  in  the  Assembly  on  my 
way  to  the  rostrum. 

It  has  been  truly  written  that  adversity 
Is  an  ennobling  experience.  In  both  the  Gov- 
ernor's case  and  mine,  our  normal  sympatliies 
for  the  alienated  and  disaffected  has  been 
enlarged  to  embrace  each  other. 

Indeed,  herein  lies  the  basic  reason  v'i>  I 
resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  Kings  Comity 
Democratic  Committee,  when  1  was  dieted 
Minority  Leader.  I  Just  could  not  .see  in>self 
walking  into  a  Rockefeller  office  and  pretend 
to  be  a  Boss.  I  had  no  recourse  but  to  accept 
gracefully  my  demotion  to  Minority  :.,ea(lcr. 
I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disadvantage.  In 
appearing  on  the  same  platform  with  the 
Governor,  at  a  meeting  of  business  executives 
of  our  great  State.  I  assume  all  of  you  share 
the  Governor's  view  that  an  increase  in  State 
income  taxes  will  create  so  ma.ssive  an  exodus 
of  executive  talent,  as  to  make  tlie  nililicU 
Exodus  appear  like  a  promenade. 

I  concede  that  I  lack  the  Governor's  i>er- 
ceptlve  insight  into  what  makes  the  executive 
talent  click.  In  my  ignorance  and  naivote.  I 
wouldn't  give  two  cents  for  an  executive  v  ho 
finds  happiness  in  his  tax  haven  in 
Waukegan. 

Try  as  I  might.  I  can't  figure  out  *'hi.t  J.ick 
Benny  would  be  doing  at  this  moment,  hud 
he  never  left  Waukegan. 

As  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  State 
Legislature,  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  share  the  Gov- 
ernor's concern  over  the  character  of  the 
Budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Those  of  us, 
who  have  served  in  the  Legislature,  during 
the  Governors  terms  of  office,  are  convinced 
that  it  was  only  with  greatest  reluctance 
that  he  recommended  reductions  in  educa- 
tion, health,  and  welfare  programs  and  in 
State  aid  to  localities  programs.  To  p.-ira- 
phrase  a  slogan  that  achieved  questionable 
popularity.  Just  a  little  more  than  four  ye.irs 
ago:  In  his  heart,  the  Governor  knows  he  is 
wrong. 

In  his  Budget  Mersage.  the  Governor 
called  upon  the  Legislature,  and  the  public 
generally,  to  view  our  fiscal  problems  in 
"their  larger  perspectives."  It  Is  not  out  of 
generosity  of  spirit  that  I  Join  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's recommendation  to  so  view  the 
budget.  In  fact,  I  suggest  that  it  U  impera- 
tive that  we  do  so. 

It  is  just  little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
that  we  all  glowed  with  pride  over  the  Apollo 
flight  to  the  moon,  and  we  all  glowed  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  courage  and  skill  of  the 
Astronauts,  and  In  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological achievements  we  demonstrated.  As 
a  Nation,  we  can  reach  the  moon.  As  a  Na- 
tion, we  have  millions  of  children  wliose 
reach  fall  short  of  their  daily  bread. 

In  what  proved  to  be  his  last  speech  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nationr,  Adl.il 
Stevenson  said:  "We  ttavel  together,  passen- 
gers on  a  little  space  ship,  preserved  from 
annihilation  only  by  the  care,  the  work,  and 
I  will  say  the  love  we  give  to  our  frnglle 
craft." 

The  conditions  under  which  life  can  sur- 
vive and  grow  are  so  limited  that,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  they  exist  only  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Even  if  we  land  men 
on  the  moon,  they  can  survive  there  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  linked  to  the 
earth,  as  by  an  umbilical  cord. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  economic  and  so- 
cial forces,  seemingly  beyond  control,  are 
driving  increasing  numbers  of  people  from 
the  farms  to  the  urban  centers.  Industrial 
smog  spreads  from  our  cities  to  the  country- 
side, whUe  sewage  and  chemical  effluent  pol- 
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lute  our  rivet*,  our  lakea.   and   our   water 
resoiirces. 

In  the  larger  perspective  In  which,  at  the 
rtovernor's  urging,  we  examine  the  budget, 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  vast  majority  of 
babies  bom  today  will  witness  the  dawn  of 
the  21st  Century.  CXir  Budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  Is  not  only  a  fiscal  plan  for  the 
year  ahead.  It  Is  also  a  blueprint  for  tomor- 
row;  It  sets  the  framework  through  which 
we  .-should  see  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  herlt- 
a?.?  we  leave  for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children, when  they  face  the  brave  new  world 
of  the  2l9t  Century. 

We  Hre  an  affluent  society.  Tet  there  Is  a 
malaise  In  the  land.  Hunger  stalks  our  land; 
fear  stalks  our  streets;  and  remorse  stalks 
our  conscience  over  the  rising  tide  of  racial 
discord  and  violence.  Too  many  of  our  young- 
sters resort  to  drugs  and  narcotics  to  ease 
the  pain  of  their  dally  life. 

As  we  glimpse  the  future,  we  know  that 
we  shall  need  more  rather  than  less  educa- 
tion, to  cope  with  the  growing  complexities 
of  life  and  with  the  needs  of  a  growing  tech- 
nological society.  Our  people  will  refuse 
much  longer  to  suffer  the  indignities  of  slum 
life,  the  enduring  disabilities  of  Inadequate 
education,  maternal  and  Infant  mortality 
rates  so  high  that  they  demean  our  society. 
As  we.  glimpse  the  future,  we  know  that  we 
»ball  a«ed  more  rather  than  less  public 
services. 

As  a  nation,  we  spend  millions  on  ballistic 
missiles,  hundreds  of  millions  on  antl-bal- 
Ilstlc  missiles,  and  billions  on  antl-antl- 
balllstlc  missiles,  as  If  our  Nations  security 
depended  on  the  endless  proliferation  of  pre- 
fixes. Certainly  we  must  reorient  our  prior- 
ities, to  hiing  rays  of  hope  to  the  nation  of 
poor,  within  our  Nation,  whose  dally  lives 
are  circumscribed  by  an  endless  struggle  for 
the  basts  necessities  of  life — food,  clothing, 
shelter. 

la  his  Budget  Messnae.  the  Governor  called 
for  a  program  of  Federal  revenue  sharing.  In 
urder  to  preserve  the  relative  competitive 
position  of  the  Individual  States,  in  rela- 
tion to  attracting  and  retaining  Industry  and 
commerce.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
Governor's  recommendation. 

However.  It  Is  also  true,  that  within  our 
State,  coimtles.  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
;ilso  compete  for  commerce  and  Industry.  And 
the  State  aid  to  localities  programs,  at  least 
in  part,  tended  to  equalize  the  relative  com- 
petitive positions  of  our  local  governments. 
Indeed,  the  shift  of  the  bxutlen  of  govern- 
ment costs  to  property  taxation  will  tend  to 
destroy  the  relative  competitive  positions  of 
the  localities.  I  suggest,  further,  that  such  a 
shift  to  property  taxes,  will  impair  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Corporate  executives,  seeking  locations  for 
new  plants,  are  more  concerned  over  property 
taxes,  than  they  are  over  most  other  taxes. 

And  let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  revolt  of 
the  homeowner  and  the  business  man  over 
increasing  property  taxes.  In  recent  ye«rs. 
an  increasing  number  of  school  districts  In 
our  State  found  their  school  budgets  rejected 
by  the  people,  because  the  budget  required 
an  Increase  In  property  taxes.  In  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  schools  were  closed  for  a  full  month, 
because  of  a  revolt  of  the  property  tax  payer. 
We  certainly  want  no  Youngstowns  In  New 
York. 

It  Is  within  this  context,  and  from  this 
larger  perspective,  that  the  people  of  our 
State,  through  their  local  public  officials, 
through  spokesmen  of  business.  Industry,  and 
labor,  through  civic  and  community  leaders, 
will  nukke  known  their  views  on  the  Oover- 
nors  Executive  Budget,  at  legislative  hearings 
next  week. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope,  that  as  a  consequence 
of  those  hearings.  tb*t  the  Oovemor  and  I 
will  not  once  again  share  a  common  disaster. 

That  would  be  tragic  for  both  of  us.  The 
Oovemor  and  I  renutln  of  an  age.  that  across 
the  horizon  new  conqueets  beckon  us.  And 
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we  are  prepared  to  face  those  challenges,  with 
the  political  skllU  that  so  recently  failed  us. 

We  all  know  that  the  Governor  Is  now 
busily  engaged  In  making  whistle  stops  to 
change  his  Image.  Before  too  long,  he  will 
no  longer  be  known  as  High  TaK  Rocky.  We 
shall  soon  affectionately  call  blm  Skinflint 
Rocky. 

Just  the  other  day.  the  Governor  spoke  en- 
viously of  how  more  pleasant  things  were  In 
Arkansas.  Here  In  New  York,  the  Oovemor 
said,  we  get  back  only  five  cents  for  each 
dollar  the  Federal  government  takes  from  us. 
Arkansas  gets  back  three  Federal  dollars  for 
each  dollar  In  Federal  taxes. 

As  a  native,  and  life-long  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn, I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day  when 
a  Rockefeller  would  find  greener  the  grass 
In  another  man's  field. 

But  It  figured.  I  discovered  that  the  greener 
gross  In  Arkansas  belonged  to  his  brother. 

There  is  comfort  In  all  of  this  for  the 
Governor.  He  Is  the  only  person  in  the  United 
States  who.  for  27  months,  has  his  own. 
private,  hand-picked  United  States  Senator. 
Our  Constitution  thus  makes  our  Governor 
the  equivalent  of  half  a  State.  Among  his 
Intimates,  he  Is  now  known  as  Half-Nelson. 

As  I  leave  the  rostrum  In  behalf  of  the 
Governor.  I  trust  that  this  evening.  In  rela- 
tion to  me,  he  will  be  only  Half-Hard 
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TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  OF  BROOKLYN 
NAVY  YARD  TO  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK  REQUESTED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  wrw  voKK 

IN    IHii:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Ml  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  2'2  years  ago  with  little 
regard  for  fact,  history,  or  consequences 
of  the  act.  the  New  York  naval  shipyard, 
known  as  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  was 
closed  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Al- 
most 10.000  skilled,  loyal  workers  found 
themselves  looking  for  other  employ- 
ment. It  was.  in  short,  a  very  tragic  time, 
a  bitter  time,  a  time  of  anger.  Bitterness 
and  anser.  yes.  Despair,  no.  For  the  peo- 
ple of  Brooklyn  refused  to  quit  and 
together  with  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  city  and  State  governments 
and  the  Congress  have  fought  continu- 
ally to  once  again  make  the  na\'y  yard 
area  a  productive  area. 

On  January  27.  1969.  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  the  Honorable  Stanley  Steln- 
But.  addressed  the  State  assembly  on  the 
navy  yard  problem.  Following  his  re- 
marks the  State  assembly  and  the  Senate 
approved  a  resolution  requesting  the 
CoHKress  "to  approve  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  proposed  legislation  to  permit 
the  transfer  of  title  to  the  New  York 
naval  shipyard  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
without  cost,  for  the  sovernmental  pur- 
pose of  redevelopment  of  such  property 
as  an  industrial  park." 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Stanley  Steingut  and  the  resolution  as 
approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature: 

Remarks  or  the  HoNoRABi.t  Stanley 
Steinout 

In  June.  ll»6«.  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard, in  the  Bortnigh  o(  Brouklyn,  was  closed 


down  and  declared  surplus  Federal  property 
The  consequences  of  the  Shipyard  closing 
were  tragic  for  the  people  of  our  Borough. 

To  us  It  meant  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most 
cherished  landmarks  and  the  loss  of  an  In- 
stitution, almost  as  old  ns  our  Republic, 
which  had  served  ns  a  vital  link  In  our  Na- 
tion's defense  since  1801. 

To  ten  thousand  skilled  and  trained  work- 
ers, the  closing  of  the  Naval  Shipyard  re- 
sulted In  loss  of  Jobs,  uprooting  their  fam- 
ilies, and  In  some  cases  dally  commutation 
to  Philadelphia,  for  Jobs  where  their  skills 
would  be  fully  employed. 

To  the  people  of  our  City  and  State,  the 
closing  of  the  Navnl  Shlpyord  meant  the  loss 
of  employment  opportunities  for  the  Jobless, 
financial  losses  to  vendors  and  suppliers  ot 
the  Shipyard,  and  economic  losses  suffered 
by  the  community  as  a  whole,  when  so  sig- 
nificant an  Industrial  operation  ceases  to 
function. 

Monumental  efforts  were  promptly  taken 
to  bring  new  life  and  vitality  Into  the  aren 
Mayor  Lindsay,  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and 
his  Administration  have  devoted  unstlntlngly 
of  their  time  and  energies  to  plan  for  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Naval  Shipyard,  In  a 
manner  to  best  serve  the  Interests  of  our 
people.  The  same  Is  true  of  Governor  Rock- 
efeller and  his  Administration. 

In  our  own  Borough,  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  leaders  of  commerce,  Industry,  and 
labor,  community  and  civic  and  minority 
group  leaders,  organized  the  Commerce.  La- 
bor and  Industry  Corporation  of  Kings,  com- 
monly known  as  CLICK,  to  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  Industrial  park,  to  Inspire 
the  interest  and  Investments  of  commerce 
and  Industry  in  the  area,  and  to  Insure  a 
now  of  manpower  Into  the  area  for  decent 
Jobs,  with  adequate  training  programs,  to 
provide  for  the  upward  mobility  of  labor 
from  unskilled  and  seml-sklUed  Jobs  to 
skilled  classifications.  CLICK  has  been  offi- 
cially designated  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  as  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  project. 

I  nm  among  those  who  Initiated  the  or- 
ganization of  CLICK  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
progress  we  have  made.  Mr.  Hilly,  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  him.  have  tackled 
the  problem  with  zeal  and  Imagination.  Hav- 
ing worked  so  hard  and  diligently  on  thl.s 
project  for  two  and  a  half  years,  we  now  can 
almost  see  the  day  when  the  real,  hard  work 
begins — to  make  a  reality  of  the  challenge 
that  has  been  before  us. 

This  past  Friday.  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew  and  Mayor  Lindsay.  In  a  Joint  con- 
ference made  public  policies  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  make  available  surplus 
Federal  properties,  at  below  market  values, 
to  permit  their  development  for  commerce, 
industry,  and  economic  expansion.  Such  a 
policy  Is  essential  for  the  economic  growth 
of  our  Nation.  Such  a  policy  will  bring  Jobs 
to  the  unemployed,  reduce  mounting  welfare 
costs,  and  bring  a  better  quality  of  life  t« 
those  subsisting  at  poverty  levels. 

The  Vice-President  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity that  property  may  be  transferred  to  the 
City  without  cost — a  prospect  whose  consum- 
mation Is  devoutedly  to  be  wished.  The 
transfer  of  this  property  to  the  City  at  below 
market  value,  or  without  cost,  does  not  In- 
volve a  major  change  In  Congressional  policy 
Surplus  Federal  properties  may.  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  be  sold  at  below  market  value, 
where  the  property  will  be  used  for  park  or 
recreation  purposes.  All  that  Is  necessary  Is 
for  Congress  to  give  to  the  war  against  pov- 
erty, to  the  need  for  economic  growth  and 
expansion,  the  same  National  properties 
which  the  Congress  has  long  since  given  to 
parks  and  recreation. 

The  urgency  for  Inunedlate  action  Is  clear. 
A  developer  stands  ready  to  Invest  more  than 
950  million  dollars  to  Install  faculties  that 
will  provide  3,000  Jobs.  We  cannot  delay  too 
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long,  without  fearing  the  loss  of  the  proapec- 
tive  investor  and  the  3,000  Jobs. 

In  so  far  as  the  State  Legislature  Is  con- 
cerned I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  It 
has  done  what  Is  necessary  to  move  this  re- 
development program  to  reality.  In  1967  and 
again  In  1968,  on  Home  Rule  Messages  from 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council,  the  State 
Legislature  adopted  laws  giving  the  City  of 
New  York  power  and  authority  to  develop 
the  Naval  Shipyard  area.  The  Resolution  be- 
fore you  today  simply  confirms  action  we 
have  token  In  the  past  and  attests  to  our 
continued    concern    and    Interest    In    thU 

'"^GtovCTnor  Rockefeller,  and  Mayor  Undsay 
are  In  Washington  today  meeting  with  Vice 
President  Agnew.  our  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators, and  representatives  of  the  Brooklyn 
Congressional  delegation.  The  Resolution  be- 
fore us  now  is  designed  to  add  our  voice  to 
the  massive  efforts  now  under  way  to  bring 
the  redevelopment  plans  for  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  put  Into 
operation.  What  we  have  In  Brooklyn  Is  a 
blueprint  for  progress.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  Resolution,  so  that  the  promised  eco- 
nomic development  and  Job  opportunities 
may  become  a  reality. 
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New  York,  without  cost,  for  the  governmentol 
pxupoee  of  redevelopment  of  such  property  as 
an  industrial  park;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  (U  the  Senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  forward- 
ing one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretory  of  the 
Senate  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representotlves  and  one  copy  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

Donald  A.  Campbell. 

Clerk. 


CRISIS  IN  WORLD  STRATEGY:  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  NEAR  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


RESOLtJTION   No.  37 

concurrent  resolution  of  the  New  York  Stote 

Legislature  memorializing  Congress  to  act 

expeditiously   on   proposed   legislation    to 

transfer  title  to  the  property  known  as  the 

New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  In  the  Borough 

of  Brooklyn,  to  the  city  of  New  York  for 

redevelopment  as  an  Industrial  park 

Whereas,  The  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 

in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  was  closed  in 

June,  nineteen  hundred  slxty-slx,  and  such 

closing  resulted  in  the  loss  of  ten  thousand 

skilled  and  well-paying  Jobs,  in  the  Impair- 

ment  of  employment  opportunities  for  oUiers, 

and  adversely   affected  the  economy  of  the 

Borough   of  Brooklyn  and  of  the  City  and 

Stote  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas  The  Legislature  of  this  stote  has 
already  demonstrated  Its  approval  of  the  re- 
development program  by  enacting  chapters 
five  htmdred  eighty-two  and  seven  hundred 
fifty-seven  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
sixty-seven  and  by  enacting  chapter  ten 
hundred  sixty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  sixty-eight,  such  laws  authorizing 
and  empowering  the  City  of  New  York  to  un- 
dertake such  redevelopment  program;  and 

Whereas,  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
the  Governor  and  concerned  departmento  of 
the  Stote  and  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
Commerce,  Labor  and  Industry  Corporation 
of  Kings  (CUCK),  a  non-profit  corporation 
representing  commercial,  Industrial,  labor, 
community  and  civic  leaders  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  have  Jointly  developed  plans  for 
the  redevelopment  of  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  as  an  industrial  park;  and 

Whereas,  The  successful  completion  of  such 
redevelopment  will  result  in  the  creation  of 
twenty  thousand  on-site  Jobs  and  an  equal 
number  of  off-site  Jobs  among  vendors  sup- 
plying materials,  goods,  and  services  to  indus- 
tries located  on  the  site;  and 

Whereas,  The  creation  of  such  Jobs  wUl 
create  employment  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed, reduce  the  burdens  of  welfare 
costs,  and  promote  the  economy  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  the  City  and  Stote  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  park  that  the  federal 
government  transfer  the  property  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  the  City  of  New  York 
at  below  fair  market  values;  now.  therefore, 

be  it  ^  ^. 

Resolved,  (If  the  Senate  concur) .  That  the 
Congress  be,  and  hereby  Is,  memorialized  to 
approve  as  expeditiously  as  possible  proposed 
leglslaUon  to  permit  the  transfer  of  title  to 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  to  the  City  of 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  7-day 
Arab-Israel  war  of  June  1967  closed  the 
Suez  Canal,  diverted  European  shipping 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  dis- 
rupted world  commerce.  Since  then,  a 
series  of  incidents  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
deadly  struggle  in  that  ancient  cross- 
roads—a struggle  that  antedates  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  ,       .    ,, 
As  stated  by  General  MacArthur  in  his 
immortal  1951  address  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  this  struggle  is  global  and 
so  interlocked  that  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  one  sector,  oblivious  to  those  ol 
another,  is  but  to  court  disaster  for  the 

whole 

As  demonstrated  by  recent  events  other 
focal  points  in  the  world  situation  are- 
First  The  Denmark- Alps  line  in  Eu- 
rope where  Soviet  forces  in  1968  occupied 
Czechoslovakia  and  face  the  forces  of 
NATO  nations. 

Second.  Southeast  Asia  where  the 
United  States  is  carrying  the  greatest 
part  of  a  major  war  that  has  already 
claimed  over  37,000  American  lives. 

Third.  Southern  Africa,  where  our  own 
Government  has  applied  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  thus 
opening  the  backdoor  to  war  with  South 
Africa  and  other  countries  in  that  vast 
area  for  which  effort  the  once  great  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  prepared  a  general  staff  type 

of  war  plan.  ^  .  ,    • 

Fourth.  Panama,  where  officials  in  one 
government  have  jeopardized  limited 
ownership  and  control  of  the  strategic 
Canal  Zone  territory  and  the  Panama 
Canal  in  an  area  of  endemic  revolution 
and  endless  political  instability  that  is 
acutely  vulnerable  to  Communist  revo- 
lutionary subversion. 

Eminent  students  of  world  strategy 
have  written  extensively  about  all  of 
these  focal  points  and  some  of  their  com- 
mentaries are  recorded  in  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD.  My  statement,  "Crisis  m 
World  Strategy:  An  Appraisal,"  in  tne 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  18,  1967,  before  the  Arab-Israel 
war  of  that  year,  is  but  one  example. 

The  latest  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture in  world  strategy  are  a  four-part 
series  of  articles  by  Dan  Smoot,  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  and  careful  writer,  m  the 
January  20  and  27.  and  February  3  and 
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10.  1969,  issues  of  the  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port. In  these,  he  presents  the  key  prob- 
lems of  the  Near  East  and  offers  a  real- 
istic plan  of  action  for  the  United  States. 
The  four  indicated  articles  follow  and 
are  commended  for  study  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  cognizant  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch  as  well  as 
editors  and  professors: 
I  Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Jan.  20,  19691 
Israel — Part  I 
Palestine  Is  a  region  of  some  10.000  square 
miles  (about  the  size  of  New  Hampshire)  at 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  Is  the  Canaan  or  Promised  Land  to 
which  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  who 
fled  from  bondage  In  Egypt.  Many  centuries 
passed,    however,    before    the    Jews    built    a 
strong,  national  stote  in  Palestine. 

For  a  brief  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lOth  century  before  Christ  (during  the 
reign  of  King  David),  the  Jewish  nation  In- 
cluded In  one  dominion  all  of  Palestine  (and 
a  little  more).  But  before  long,  the  nation 
had  split  into  two  Hebrew  kingdoms:  Israel, 
the  larger  of  the  two.  occupying  most  of 
Palestine  north  of  Jerusalem;  and  Judah.  a 
diminutive  kingdom  which  included  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  some  contiguous  territory. 
Assyrians  conquered  the  i^orthern  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  722  B.C.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  later  (587  B.C.).  Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered  Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity began,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  van- 
ished. 

The  Maccabees  established  a  new  Jewh.n 
nation  in  Palestine  In  the  second  century. 
B.C..  but  it  lasted  only  79  years. 

For  the  next  2000  years.  Palestine  was  a 
province  or  protectorate  of  various  empires 
Since  the  7th  century  A.D..  Palestine  has 
been  occupied  largely  by  Arabs. 

When  the  Ottoman  Turks  captured  Egypt 
m  1517  Palestine  became  a  province  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  remained  In  that 
status  for  four  centuries. 

In  the  late  19th  century,  the  Zionist  move- 
ment emerged  in  Europe  and  the  U.S  Tlie 
purpose  was  to  colonize  Palestine  with  Jews 
from  Europe  and  elsewhere  until  there  would 
be  enough  Jews  there— controlling  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  land— to  create 
a  Jewish  nation. 

Actual  colonization  (by  a  few  European 
Jews,  financed  by  the  fabulously  wealthy 
Rothschild  family)  began  In  1883.  Interna- 
tional political  Zionism,  as  a  movement  to 
reclaim  Palestine  for  the  establishment  ot 
a  Jewish  state,  was  formally  organized  four 
years  later,  in  1897.  Since  then,  the  move- 
ment has  been  largely  financed  and  directed 
by  American  Jews. 

Simultaneously  with  the  emergence  of 
Zionism.  Arabs  in  Palestine  were  developing 
a  strong  sense  of  nationalism,  yearning  to 
throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  to  establish 
an  Independent  Arab  nation. 

At  first,  there  was  little  conflict  between 
Zionism  and  Arab  nationalism— primarily 
because  an  insignlflcant  number  of  /^-^ 
chose  to  immigrate  to  Palestine.  In  1914.  for 
example,  after  31  years  of  Zionist  coloniza- 
tion. 94%    of   the  Palestine  population   was 

still  Arab.  .    -,.     ^ 

When  World  War  I  began  in  1914.  TurKe> 
became  an  ally  of  Germany.  On  August  30^ 
1915.  the  British  promised  to  support  Arab 
independence  for  all  Arab  lands  (inc  uduig 
Palestine)  within  the  Ttirklsh  empire.  U 
Arabs  would  support  Great  Britain's  war 
against  Turkey.  Arabs  revolted  against  -Turk- 
ish rule  on  June  5.  1916;  and  Arab  Buerrllla 
forces  were  organized  to  support  the  British 
military  campaign  against  the  Turks. 

But  the  British  were  also  mak  ng  deals 
with  Jews-not  because  of  any  military  as- 
sistance Jews  could  give  in  Palf*"'^' ^"\''f. 
cause  of   the  enormous  wealth,  power,   and 
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iBfhMae*    of    world     Jewry,     especially     In 
Amerlc*. 

In  Norecnber.  1917.  the  Bvl  of  Balfour. 
Brlttab  oUnlster  of  forelKn  affair*,  taaued  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  glvln«  a  Brltlah  pledge 
to  world  Jewry  that  a  "National  Home  (or 
the  Jewlah  People"  would  be  established  In 
Palestine,  with  a  proviso  that  the  religious 
and  clvtl  rights  of  other  sections  of  Pales- 
tine's population  were  to  be  safeguarded. 
Winston  ChurchUl  later  (In  1933)  asserted 
that  the  Bairour  Declaration  merely  Intended 
to  support  the  Idea  of  a  Jewish  home  In  Pal- 
estine and  that  the  creation  of  a  "wholly 
Jewish  Palestine"  was  never  contemplated. 
The  British  also  later  asserted  that  their  1918 
promise  to  Arabs  did  not  contemplate  Arab 
political  control  of  Palestine. 

Whatever  the  Intent  of  the  British.  Arabs 
helped  the  British  In  World  War  I  because 
they  thought  they  had  the  British  promise 
to  support  Arab  political  control  of  all  Arab 
lands.  Including  Palestine;  and  the  Zionists 
considered  the  Balfour  Declaration  a  promise 
to  support  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tion in  Palestine. 

In  December.  1917.  British  military  forces. 
with  the  help  of  Arab  guerrillas,  wrested 
Southern  Palestine  from  the  Turks.  Arab 
guerrillas  were  subsequently  organized  Into 
an  Arab  national  army,  which  helped  the 
Brltlst^.  smash  the  Turks  In  1918.  This  was 
the  aeathblow  to  the  old  Turkish  empire. 
and  ft'ended  Turkish  control  of  Arab  lands. 

Following  the  cessation  of  military  action 
(October  30.  1918).  the  British  placed  the 
head  of  the  Arab  national  army  In  char^ 
of  the  military  administration  of  Syria  and 
much  of  the  surrounding  territory.  The  Brit- 
ish army  administered  Palestine  .^nd  adja- 
cent areas. 

In  1933.  the  League  of  Nations  mandated 
Palestine  and  Iraq  to  the  British  as  protec- 
torates, and  mandated  Syria  and  Lebanon  to 
the  French.  The  Palestine  mandate  incorpo- 
rated the  Balfour  Declaration,  provided  (or 
Increased  Jewish  Immigration  Into  the  coun- 
try, and  stipulated  that  Jews  should  be  en- 
couraged to  settle  on  the  land. 

With  their  technical  sktlU.  hard  work,  and 
enormous  financial  support  from  world 
Jewry,  the  Jews.  In  the  relatively  UnUted 
areas  they  colonized,  accomplished  more  In  a 
(ew  years  (Irrigating  land,  creating  indus- 
tries, building  cities)  than  Arabs  had  ac- 
complished In  centuries. 

Arabs — knowing  they  could  not  compete 
with  these  able  and  Industrious  aliens  who 
had  almost  limitless  financial  backing  from 
abroad — became  hostile  Arabs  (elt  they  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  They 
regarded  the  alien  Jews  coming  Into  the 
Arab  homeland  as  shock  troops  of  Western 
Imperialism,  whose  Intent  was  to  subjugate 
Arabs  in  their  own  land,  as  they  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  Turks  for  400  years. 

Hostility  between  Arabs  and  Jews  deepened 
In  the  mld-1930's.  when  nasism  in  Germany 
stimulated  large-scale  Jewish  Immigration  to 
Palestine.  Before  1933.  the  British  mandatory 
government  bad  never  admitted  more  than 
about  5000  Jewish  immigrants  a  year.  In 
1932.  9633  Jewish  ImmlgranU  were  admitted: 
30.327  in  1U33;  43.3S9  in  1934:  61.854  In 
1935. 

The  Influx  of  aliens  Into  a  small,  desert 
country  with  a  primitive  economy  created 
Intolerable  problems.  Between  1936  and  1939, 
native  Arabs  staged  several  rebellions  against 
the  mandatory  government.  Arab  guerrillas 
committed  acts  of  terrorism  against  Jews, 
and  Jewish  guerrillas  retaUated  in  kind. 

Hostilities  subsided  In  the  latter  part  of 
1939.  after  the  British  imposed  restrictions 
on  Jewish  Inunlgratlon — and  after  many  of 
the  young  militants,  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 
had  enlisted  in  military  units  under  British 
command  to  fight  naala  in  World  War  II. 

On  November  3.  1943,  the  British  defeated 
the  Germans  at  El  Alameln  in  North  Africa, 
tbtu  putting  an  end  to  German  ambitions  in 
the  Middle  East.  Immediately  afterward,  a 
secret  Jewish  army  was  formed  In  Palestine; 
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and  bands  of  Jewish  guerrillas  spread  death 
and  terror  throughout  the  Arab  population. 
The  Jews  got  their  arms  atad  anununitlon 
by  thefts  from  British  Middle  Eastern  forces. 
Jewish  leaders  offlclally  expressed  disapproral 
of  the  lawlessness  and  terrorism,  but  did  not 
cooperate  in  bringing  the  lawbreakers  to 
Justice. 

In  1944,  both  Republican  and  Democrat 
parties  (bidding  (or  the  big  Jewish  vote  In 
New  York)  promised  U.S.  support  of  the 
Zionist  demand  for  unrestricted  Jewish  im- 
migration into  Palestine. 

President  Franklin  ■O.  Roosevelt  publicly 
expressed  sympathy  with  certain  ztonlst  alms, 
but  also  gave  Arabs  assurances  which  they 
regarded  as  U.S  commitments  not  to  support 
any  Palestine  program  objectionable  to 
Arabs. 

On  March  3.  1945  (after  a  trip  to  the  Near 
East),  Roosevelt  said  a  Jewish  state  In 
Palestine  could  be  established  and  main- 
tained only  by  military  force.  On  April  5, 
Roosevelt  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  oonhrmlng  an  earlier  personal  prom- 
ise that  the  U.S.  would  not  support  the 
Zionist  aim  of  establishing  a  Jewish  state  In 
Palestine.  A  week  later,  Roosevelt  died.  With- 
in a  few  days  after  Harry  Truman  succeeded 
to  the  presidency,  the  Secretary  of  StMe 
(Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr.)  briefed  him  on 
Palestine. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  State  Department 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  V3.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — namely,  that  the  oil  and  strategic 
location  of  the  Middle  East  made  the  area 
vital  to  U.S.  Interests:  that  Arab  governments 
and  populations  (totaling  more  than  100  mil- 
lion people)  were  traditionally  friendly  to- 
ward the  U.S.:  that  U.S.  support  of  the 
Zionist  program  in  Palestine  would  alienate 
Arabs  and  drive  them  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
Stettiniut  warned  Truman  that  Zionists 
would  put  heavy  pressure  on  him  to  support 
their  alms. 

The  Egyptian  prime  minister  wrote  Presi- 
dent Truman  directly,  saying: 

"It  Is  greatly  to  l>e  regretted  that  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jew*  In  certain  European  coun- 
tries .  .  .  shotUd  have  been  seized  upon  by 
certain  political  elements  to  advance  the 
politico-racial  theories  of  Zionism  and  to 
appeal  to  the  world  at  large  for  the  support 
of  their  program.  Unfortunately,  the  brunt 
of  their  effort  has  concentrated  on  Palestine 
where  the  Arabs,  who,  throughout  their 
history,  have  shown  great  tolerance  and  even 
hospitality  toward  the  Jews,  are  the  Innocent 
victims.  .  .  .  Why  .  .  .  one  small  nation  of 
1,000,000  people  living  In  a  very  small  ter- 
ritory should  be  forced  to  accept  in  25  years 
Immigrants  of  an  alien  race  up  to  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  their  own  number  Is  hard  to 
understand.  .  .  . 

"Now,  the  guests  at  the  Arab's  table  are 
declaring  that  .  .  .  they  are  going  to  bring 
In  large  numbers  of  their  kinsmen,  take  over 
all  of  his  lands,  and  rule  to  suit  themselves." 

Tniman  assured  the  Arabs  and  his  own 
State  Department  that  he  would  keep  Roose- 
velt's promises  with  regard  to  Palestine.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  demanding  that  the 
British  Immediately  admit  100.000  European 
Jews  Into  Palestine. 

In  his  memoirs,  Triiman  says: 

"My  efforts  to  persuade  the  British  to  relax 
Immigration  restrictions  in  Palestine  might 
have  fallen  on  more  receptive  ears  if  It  had 
not  been  (or  the  increasing  acts  of  terror- 
Ism  .  .  .  committed  |  by  Jew*  ln|  Palcsttn*.  ,  .  . 

"The  Jews  themselves  .  .  (wws)  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  for 
them." 

Concerning  Jewish  pressures  on  him.  Tru- 
man says: 

"I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  as  much  pres- 
sure and  propaganda  aimed  at  the  White 
House  as  I  had  in  this  instance.  The  persist- 
ence of  a  few  of  the  extreme  Zionist  lead- 
ers— actuated  >  y  political  motives  and  en- 
gaging In  political  threats — disturbed  and  an- 
noyed me.  Some  were  even  suggesting  that  we 
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pressure  sovereign  natlooa  Into  faTorable 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly." 

Nonetheless,  Trtiman  continued  pushing 
the  British  to  lift  restrictions  on  Jewish  im- 
migration Into  Palestine.  He  says  he  acted 
not  in  response  to  Jewish  demands,  but  out 
of  compassion  (or  the  suffering  o(  Jewish  re(- 
ugees  in  Europe  who  did  not  want  to  return 
to  their  nations  of  origin.  Truman  also  says 
be  (elt  a  responsibility  to  implement  the  Bal- 
(our  Declaration  of  1917 — though  he  never 
explains  why  an  American  President  should 
be  bound  by  a  British  promise  which  the 
British  themselves  were  denying. 

Unable  to  find  a  solution  satisfactory  to 
Truman,  the  Jews,  and  the  Arabs.  Great 
Britain  eventually  referred  the  Palestine 
problem  to  the  UN. 

On  November  29.  1947,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
both  the  U3.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  According  to 
the  resolution,  the  British  mandate  over  Pal- 
estine was  to  end  not  later  than  August  1. 
1948:  Independent  Jewish  and  Arab  states 
were  to  be  formed  not  later  than  October  I. 
1948:  and  an  international  administration 
was  to  be  set  up  for  the  Jerusalem  area. 

Meanwhile,  terrorism  continued  in  Pales- 
tine. The  worst  incident  occurred  on  April  9. 
1948,  when  a  Jewish  terrorist  band  murdered 
all  inhabitants  (men,  women,  and  children) 
of  an  Arab  village  near  Jerusalem. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  British  said  they 
would  end  their  mandate  and  withdraw  from 
Palestine  by  the  middle  of  May.  1948.  A  spe- 
cial session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  was 
called.  The  U.S.  supported  a  plan  for  a  UN 
trusteeship  over  Palestine:  but  on  May  14. 
1948.  Zionists  proclaimed  the  State  of  Israel. 
Eleven  minutes  after  this  proclamation  was 
made  In  Palestine,  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington announced  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
new  Stote.  The  U.S.  delegate  at  the  UN  was 
caught  still  arguing  the  virtues  of  the  trustee 
plan  when  Truman  acted. 

The  day  the  new  state  of  Israel  was  pro- 
claimed, the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1948  began. 

Later:  Details  on  the  three  Arab- Israeli 
wars  since  1948,  commentary  on  contempo- 
rary events,  and  suggestions  about  what  the 
U.S.  should  do  now. 

[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report.  Jan.  27.  1969) 
IsBAEL — Past  n 
(NoTK. — Policies  of  the  U.S.  government 
are  responsible,  to  a  considerable  degree,  (or 
the  dangerous  situation  in  Palestine.  Unless 
those  policies  change,  they  will  eventually 
get  us  Into  a  war  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is 
the  second  in  a  series  of  articles  attempting 
to  outline  what  those  policies  are,  and  how 
they  evolved.) 

Palestine  has  been  the  homeland  of  Arabs 
for  2000  years.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
(and  afterward),  when  there  was  harsh  hos- 
tility tMtween  Christians  and  Jews  Ln  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  Jews  and  Arabs 
got  along  well  together.  The  relatively  few 
Jews  who  sought  refuge  in  Arab  lands  were 
welcome. 

No  real  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews 
developed  until  late  In  the  19th  century, 
when  the  movement  known  as  Zionism  was 
formally  launched. 

Just  as  many  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
have  been  deceived  into  supporting  the 
communist-planned  civU-rights  movement, 
thinking  it  was  a  humanitarian  effort  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  Negroes,  many  Jews  through- 
out the  world  have  been  deceived  Into  sup- 
porting Zionism,  thinking  it  was:  (1)  a  hu- 
mane effort  to  provide  a  refuge  for  perse- 
cuted Jews:  and  (3)  a  religious  movement  to 
establish  a  national  headquarters  for  the 
Jewish  faith. 

Actually,  Zionism  always  has  been  a  po- 
litlca:  movement,  whose  purpose  was  to  colo- 
nize Palestine  with  enough  alien  Jew*  to 
take  the  land  away  from  Arabs  and  create  a 
Jewish  political  state. 

The  zlonUt  claim,  that  Palestine  Is  his- 
torically Jewish  land,  rests  on  the  historical 
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fact  that  a  Jewish  nation  existed  there  (or 
a  brief  period  almost  3000  years  ago.  By  the 
same  logic,  present  descendanU  of  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  Americas  400  years  ago 
could  lay  claim  to  ownership  o(  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Zionist  claim  that  homeless  Jews  were 
entitled  to  a  refuge  in  Palestine  has  had 
strong  humanitarian  appeal.  But  what  about 
Arabs  who — in  almost  exactly  equivalent 
numbers— were  despoiled  of  their  lands  and 
other  property  and  driven  into  squalid  refuge 
camps  In  the  process  of  making  Palestine  a 
haven  (or  Jews? 

The  conflict  in  Palestine  between  zlonlsm 
and  Arab  nationalism  could  never  hove 
escalated  Into  its  present  dangerous  impor- 
tance, without  the  machinations  o(  political 
leaders  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States. 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Great  Britain  started  zlonlsm  and  Arab 
nationalism  on  a  collision  course  during 
World  War  I — by  promising  Arabs  political 
independence  in  Palestine,  while  also  promlE- 
ing  to  support  the  Zionist  program  for 
Palestine.  Harry  "lYuman  engineered  the  col- 
lision In  1948  by  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Zionist  state  in  the  heart  of  the 
Arab  homeland.  Tlie  Soviets— by  using  Arab 
hatred  of  Israel  and  resentment  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  Soviet  expansionist  alms 
in  the  Middle  East— have  aggravated  the 
problem  into  an  explosive  situation  that 
could  shatter  the  world. 

The  first  Arab-Israeli  war  began  May  14. 
1948,  when  Zionists  in  Palestine  suddenly 
and  unilaterally  proclaimed  the  Jewish  state 
of  Israel.  Eleven  minutes  later,  a  spokesman 
for  President  Truman  in  Washington  an- 
nounced U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Israel.'  Truman  was  facing  a  presidenaal 
election  which  (ew  thought  he  could  win.  He 
needed  the  votes  and  power(ul  influence  of 
Jews,  especially  in  the  key  political  state  of 
New  York  where,  in  one  city  alone,  at  Ic.xst 
two  million  Jews  resided.  There  was  i  o 
politically  Important  "Arab  vote"  or  "Arab 
influence"  in  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  the  state  o(  Israel  was  pro- 
claimed on  May  14,  1948.  troops  (rom  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  entered  PBlestine  to  help  the  Arabs. 
They  wrested  a  part  of  northern  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  Old  City  from 
the  IsraelU.  The  UN  Security  Council  ordered 
a  cease-fire,  which  went  Into  effect  on  June 
11,  1948.  While  UN  representatives  were  In 
Palestine  trying  to  mediate  a  settlement,  the 
Israelis  smuggled  in.  by  air  and  sea,  huge 
quantities  of  arms.  On  July  9,  the  Israelis 
suddenly  renewed  hostilities,  and  success- 
fully routed  the  Arabs  on  all  fronts.  There- 
after, the  Israelis  Ignored  all  UN  Security 
Council  cease-fire  orders  that  did  not  suit 
their  immediate  needs.= 

Sporadic  fighting  continued  until  January. 
1949.  A  formal  armistice  agreement  was  made 
February  24,  1940.  In  that  first  Arab-Israeli 
war  of  1948,  about  one  million  Arabs  were 
driven  (rom  their  homes,  their  farms,  their 
businesses  In  Palestine.  Most  of  them  took 
refuge  in  the  Gaza  Strip  (a  narrow  piece 
of  desert  on  the  Mediterranean  coast)  and  In 
other  Arab  territory,  where  they  and  their 
progeny  are  still  living.  In  hopeless  poverty, 
surviving  on  an  American  dole  administered 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Arab  refugees— homeless  and  propertyless, 
embittered  and  desperate,  and  now  number- 
ing almost  two  million — have  created  grave 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  supply  the  recrulU 
for  the  fedayeen,  guerrilla  groups  that  make 
retaliatory  and  terroristic  raids  on  Israel.  In 
the  smaller  Arab  nations  that  have  tried  to 
remain  pro-Western,  and  moderate  In  their 
attitude  toward  Israel  ( Jordan  and  Lebanon ) , 
the  fedayeen  often  have  more  public  support, 
and  therefore  more  strength,  than  the  official 
governments.  They  are  sometimes  beyond  the 
control  of  government  even  In  the  strongest 
Arab  countries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  precise  boundaries  of  the  state  of 
Israel  are  not  known.  A  United  Nations  par- 
tition plan  of  November  29,  1947,  assigned 
4300  square  miles  of  Palestine  for  an  Arab 
state,  5700  square  miles  for  a  Jewish  state. 
In  the  1948  war,  Israel  seized  and  kept  1400 
square  miles  of  territory  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  Arabs.- 

Israel  thus  annexed  almost  a  third  more 
territory  than  was  allotted  to  it  under  the 
UN  partition  plan  Egypt  took  over  the  Gaza 
Strip.  Jordan  annexed  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jordan  River,  including  the  Old  City  of  Jeru- 
salem Israel  was  in  possession  of  the  New 
City  of  Jerusalem  The  UN  plan  for  an  inter- 
nationally o.dmlnistered  Jerusalem  was  dead. 
Harry  Truman  won  his  election  in  1948; 
but  political  wars  never  really  end.  Congre- 
slonal  elections  came  up  In  1950,  and  Dem< 
crats  made  another  strong  bid  for  Zionist  sup- 
port. In  May,  1950,  the  Truman  administra- 
tion entered  a  Joint  agreement  with  France 
and  England  to  aid  any  victim  of  aggression 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  meant.  o(  course, 
protecting  Israel  in  the  possession  o(  Arab 
territory  seized  during  the  1948  war. 

In  1952.  both  Republican  and  Democrat 
parties  pledged  the  American  government  to 
de(end  any  Middle  Eastern  nation  against 
aggression. 

On  April  10,  1956— continuing  crises  in  the 
Middle  East  having  come  to  another  cre- 
scendo- President  Eisenhower  announced 
that  the  U.S.  was  "determined  to  support  and 
assist  any  nation  which  might  be  subjected 
to  .  .  .  aggression  |in  the  Middle  East.)  "  At 
that  time,  it  looked  as  If  the  "aggression" 
would  be  committed  by  Arabs  trying  to  take 
back  some  of  the  territory  seized  from  them 
in  1948. 

But  a  few  months  later,  all  went  topsy 
turvy.  In  July.  1956,  Nasser  of  Egypt  na- 
tionalized the  internationally-owned  Suez 
Canal,  and  closed  It  to  Israeli  shipping.  In 
October.  Israel  suddenly  attacked  Egypt, 
driving  deep  into  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and 
occupying  the  Gaza  Strip.  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  Joined  Israel  two  days  later,  attacking 
Egyptian  airfields  and  making  paratroop 
landings  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Clearly,  someone  was  a  "victim  o(  aggres- 
sion "  and  we  were  on  record  to  defend  any 
such  victim. 

Egypt  was  in  the  hands  o(  a  dictator  who 
was  a  virtual  puppet  o(  our  enemy,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  Israel  were 
presumably  our  best  (rlends;  but  they  had 
plunged  into  war,  In  an  area  where  we  had 
dangerous  commitments,  without  discussing 
the  matter  with  us  or  even  giving  us  advance 
notice.  Was  Egypt  the  aggressor  (or  provok- 
ing Israel?  Or  was  Israel  the  aggressor  for 
making  a  military  attack  on  Egypt? 
What  should  we  do? 

This  hard  decision  confronted  President 
Elsenhower  a  few  days  before  the  1956  general 
election  when  American  voters  would  decide 
whether  to  return  him  to  office  or  to  replace 
him  with  Adlal  Stevenson;  and,  at  that  time, 
political  analysts  were  predicting  the  contest 
would  be  very  close. 

Candidate  Stevenson  spoke  on  the  issue 
first,  saying  the  U.S.  should  Intervene— on 
the  side  of  Israel.  The  public  was  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  American  intervention  In  the 
Middle  Eastern  war. 

President  Eisenhower  took  his  stand  on  the 
evening  of  October  31,  1956,  saying: 

'The  United  States  was  not  consulted  in 
any  way  about  any  phase  of  these  actions 
[against  Egypt  by  Israel,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prance].  Nor  were  we  Informed  of  them  In 
advance.  ...  In  the  circumstances.  .  .  , 
there  will  be  no  United  States  Involvement 
in  these  present  hostilities." 

That  turned  the  trick  In  the  1956  elections. 
Elsenhower  won  handsomely. 

Eventually,  Prance,  England,  and  Israel  re- 
sponded to  U.S.  and  UJJ.  pressures  for  a 
cease-fire.  Israel  withdrew  from  the  Slnal 
Peninsula  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  The  U.N.  sent 
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a  6000-man  peacekeeping  force  to  patrol 
the  Egyptian  side  of  the  170-mlle  frontier 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  .^ 

Then,  with  the  election  safely  behind  him. 
President  Elsenhower  reached  Into  the  pock- 
ets of  American  taxpayers  to  reward  our  allies 
for  stopping  the  war  they  had  started :  a  $500 
million  loan  to  Great  Britain,  forgiving  an 
$83  million  Interest  payment  due  on  previous 
loans:  a  promise  of  oil  and  other  aid  to  all  of 
Europe  to  keep  It  from  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  the  brief  Middle  Eastern  war. 

Soviet  infiuence  waxed  and  American  in- 
fluence waned  In  the  Middle  East,  following 
the  1956  war.  In  an  effort  presumably  in- 
tended to  retrieve  some  of  the  Arab  friend- 
ship we  had  lost.  President  Elsenhower  (in 
January,  1957)  asked  Congress  to  approve  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine.  This  Doctrine  (which 
Congress  approved,  though  public  opinion 
was  9  to  1  against  it)  was  a  promise  of 
limitless  military  aid,  Including  the  use  of 
American  armed  forces  (with  the  proviso 
that  our  troops  would  be  under  the  "overrid- 
ing authority  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council"),  to  any  Middle  Eastern  nation  re- 
questing such  aid  against  "overt  armed  ag- 
gression from  any  nation  controlled  by 
international  communism."  ' 

The  1957  Elsenhower  Doctrine  did  not  deter 
Soviet   penetration   of   the   Middle   East.   Its 
chle(  result  was  a  10-year  armaments  race. 
The   U.S.   helped   finance  Ijoth   sides,   giving 
military    aid    to    Israel    and    Arab    nations.' 
France    and    England    (with    American    tax 
money  which  had  been  given  or  lent  by  o\ir 
government)   also  helped  finance  both  sides 
The  Soviets,  pursuing  their  strategy  of  en- 
couraging Arab-Israeli  hostility  to  widen  the 
rift  between   the   U.S.   and   its   former   Arab 
friends,  gave  military  aid  only  to  the  Arabs 
In   1967.  Na.sser  of  Egypt  demanded  with- 
drawal  o(  the   UN   (orce   that  had  been   in 
Egypt  patrolling  the  Egyptian-Israeli  border 
since  the  1956  war.  The  UN  compiled.  Nasser 
blustered  about  closing  Suez  and  the  Strait 
o(  Tlran  (passage  to  the  GuK  of  Aqaba)   to 
Israeli  shipping,  and  about  an  Arab  holy  war 
to  destrov   Israel.   The  Middle  East,  heavily 
armed  and  fully  mobilized,  was  a  tinderbox. 
Both  sides  accuse  the  other  o(  making  the 
first  strike  in   the   1967  war.  Facts  indicate 
that  Israel  struck   first.   At  any  rate.   Israel 
struck,  efficiently  and  furiously,  on  June  5 
1967,    destroying    Arab    air    power    on    the 
ground. 

In  six  days.  Arab  forces  were  utterly 
smashed.  Israeli  casualties  were  679  killed. 
2563  wounded,  16  captured.  Arab  casualties 
were  15,000  killed.  50,000  wounded,  11.500 
captured.  0(  the  some  $700  million  in  mili- 
tary equipment  (mostly  Soviet)  lost  by  ihe 
Arabs,  a  great  deal  was  not  destroyed,  but  was 
captured  by  the  Israelis.  Israel  seized  (rom 
Syria,  Jordan;  and  Egypt  territory  four  times 
bigger  than  the  nation  of  Israel  before  the 
1967  war;  •  and  she  Immediately  began  build- 
ing roads  linking  the  conquered  Arab  lands 
to  Israel,  thus  giving  rather  convincing  proof 
o(  her  Intention  to  keep  them  permanently 
In  the  1967  war,  Israel  brilliantly  demon- 
strated a  military  principle  which  all  Ameri- 
cans should  yearn  for  their  own  government 
to  heed;  namely  If  you  are  going  to  fight  a 
war  fight  It — quickly,  fiercely,  totally,  aiming 
(or  nothing  less  than  complete  victory  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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(From  tb«  D*n  Smoot  Report.  Vmb.  3.  IBOB] 
ISBABb — Pact  m 

Wlttioat  VJB.  poUUcal  aupport.  tb«  •tat* 
of  lanMl  prot>*bty  iMv«r  oouid  bKT*  bam 
created.  Witbout  U.S.  eeonofnlc  support, 
Israel  probably  could  not  have  survived. 

U.S.  government  aid  to  Israel  bas  totaled 
about  (15  billion  In  30  years — wblch  tnwna 
that  Americana  have  been  taxed  to  provide 
approximately  MOO  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  prMently  living  in  Israel.  Tbe  fed- 
eral government  alao  helps  Israel  economi- 
cally by  granting  tax  exemption  to  orga- 
nizations whooe  primary  purpose  Is  to  raise 
money  for  Israel  from  private  sources  In  the 
US  High  officials  of  our  government  often 
make  speeches  at  ralllee  to  promote  fund- 
raising  for  Israel. 

When  tbe  1907  Arab- Israeli  war  began, 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  (which  exists  tc 
raise  money  In  the  U  S.  for  Israel,  and  which 
enjoys  federal  tax  exemption)  asked  for  (200 
million  In  contributions  for  Israel.  BAany  In- 
dividual gifts  of  $1  million,  and  several  in 
six  figures,  were  made  Immediately.  In  New 
Tork  City  alone,  tao  million  was  raised  in 
a  day  or  two:  «3  9  million  In  Chicago.  $3  mil- 
lion in  Philadelphia:  $3.9  million  In  Boe- 
ton.> 

The  United  Jewish  Appeal  has  raised  a* 
much  M'«369  million  a  year  for  Israel.'  Most 
of  this -money  Is  contributed  by  wealthy 
people  who  deduct  the  contributions  from 
their  federal  income  tuxes.  Other  American* 
must  be  taxed,  of  course,  to  make  up  the 
resulting  loes  of  tax  revenue  for  the  federal 
government.  The  vast  annual  flow  of  tax- 
free  money  to  Israel  also  adds  greatly  to  the 
U  S.  balance-of-pavments  deficit,  which  has 
created  the  worst  US.  monetary  crisis  in  this 
century. 

In  short.  Americans  have  been  very  gen- 
erous to  Israel — so  generous,  in  fact,  that 
Israeli  leaders  seem  to  think  Israel  can 
count  on  US.  support  even  if  Israeli  ac- 
tions are  embarrassing  or  damaging  to  the 
United  States.'  In  a  sense,  the  mighty  U.S. 
has  become  a  captive  of  the  little  socialist 
nation  of  Israel  which  our  politicians  helped 
crei^te  and  which  the  bounty  of  our  people 
a^d  onr  government  has  subsidised. 

Par  example.  Israel  unilaterally  decided  to 
Invade  Egypt  In  1996 — knowing  this  would 
bring  on  a  long  chain  of  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  U.S..  but  so  unconcerned 
about  our  .-eactton  that  she  did  not  even 
give  us  warning. 

The  most  bmzen  demonstration  of  Israel's 
Indifference  to.  or  contempt  for.  U.S.  public 
feeling  and  U.S.  national  Interests  occurred 
m   1967. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  when  war 
clouds  were  darkening  over  the  Middle  East, 
an  Israeli  ofllclal  publicly  announced  that 
the  United  States  had  committed  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  (based  in  the  Mediterranean)  to 
help  Israel.  The  U  S.  denied  that  any  such 
commitment  had  been  made.*  This  denial 
made  no  difference  to  Arabs.  The  Israeli 
statement  sounded  like  the  truth  to  them. 

Arab  resentment  of  the  United  States 
flared  Into  violence  Mobs  stoned  and  burned 
U.S.  diplomatic  facilities.  Lives  of  American 
tourists  and  businessmen  were  in  danger. 
By  the  first  of  June,  it  was  apparent  that 
evacuation  of  some  20.000  American  citizens 
from  Arab  countrlea  would  soon  be  neces- 
sary. 

On  June  2.  1967.  the  U  S.S.  Liberty,  a  U.S. 
Navy  communlcatloDa  ship,  with  a  crew  of 
379.  left  Rota.  Spain,  bound  for  the  Baatem 
Mediterranean.  Her  mission  was  to  assure 
communications  between  U.S.  government 
posts  In  "he  Middle  East  and  to  help  with 
eommunlcationa  problems  Involved  In  the 
m.LSslve  pvacuatlon  of  Americana. 

While  the  Liberty  waa  earoute.  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war   began.  June  9.  On  June  8,  the 
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Liberty  waa  cruiaing  at  5  knots  in  interna- 
tional waters  about  15  miles  off  the  coast  of 
the  Slnal  Peninsula  (EgypUan  territory). 
At  about  1:30  p.m..  two  Israeli  Jets  flew  over 
tbe  Liberty,  taking  a  good  look  at  her.  Seaa 
were  calm.  Visibility  was  practically  unlim- 
ited. The  American  flag  was  flying  on  the 
ship,  and  her  name  and  other  Identification 
marks  were  prominently  in  view. 

At  about  2:00  p.m..  three  Israeli  jets  made 
aeveral  atraflng  runs  on  the  Liberty,  splatter- 
ing decka  and  hull  with  some  821  rocket  and 
CJinnon  hits.  Tbe  Liberty  (armed  only  with 
four  90-callber  machine  guns)  never  re- 
turned the  fire.  Some  crewmen  apparently 
were  killed  before  they  could  reach  their 
battle  stations.  About  30  minutes  after  the 
strafing,  three  Israeli  patrol  boats  appeared 
and  attacked  the  Liberty  with  guna  and  tor- 
pedoes. One  torpedo-hit  flooded  a  compart- 
ment and  drowned  34  crewmen.  Total  Ameri- 
can casualties  in  the  two  attacks  which  lasted 
about  30  minutes:  34  dead.  75  wounded. 
Damage  to  tbe  ship  was  critical. 

Soon  after  the  attack  by  Israeli  patrol 
boats,  another  Israeli  boat  and  a  helicopter 
came  by  and  apologized,  saying  the  Liberty 
had  been  mistaken  for  an  Egyptian  ship. 
Later,  the  Israeli  government  formally 
apologized. 

The  U.S.  government  accepted  the  apology 
but  rejected  the  explanation  that  the  attack 
waa  accidental.  On  June  10.  1967.  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department  released  a  statement 
saying: 

"I  We  I  cannot  accept  an  attack  upon  a 
clearly  marked  noncombatant  U.S.  naval  ship 
in  international  waters  as  'plausible'  under 
any  circumstances  whatsoever.  .  .  . 

"The  suggestion  that  the  United  States  flag 
was  not  visible  and  the  implication  that  the 
Identlflcatlon  markings  were  In  any  way  in- 
adequate are  both  unrealistic  and  Inaccurate. 
The  Identlflcatlon  markings  of  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels have  proven  satisfactory  for  inter- 
national recognition  for  nearly  300  years."  ' 

Obviously,  the  attack  on  the  Liberty  waa  a 
deUt>erate  decision  by  some  important  Israeli 
ofllcer. 

One  published  account  In  June  1967.  said 
the  Israelis  deUberately  tried  to  sink  the 
Liberty,  knowing  it  was  American,  because  it 
bad  intercepted  and  recorded  messages  prov- 
ing that  Israel  had  started  the  war  with 
surprise  attacks.  Israeli  and  American  officials 
denied  this  story^-on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  "unthinkable."  because  Israel  regards  tbe 
U.S.  as  her  chief  ally.* 

Israeli  behavior  in  1968.  however,  suggests 
the  possibility  that  Israel  feels  safe  in  defying 
her  "chief  ally'  at  will— believing  that  Zion- 
ist economic  and  political  Influence  in  tbe 
U.S.  is  strong  enough  to  guarantee  U.S.  sup- 
port of  Israel  regardless  of  what  Israel  does. 

On  December  26,  1968.  two  Arab  terrorists 
attacked,  with  hand  grenades,  an  El  Al 
(Israeli)  commercial  airliner  at  the  airport 
In  Athens.  Greece.  One  Israeli  citizen  was 
killed,  another  wounded.  The  plane  waa 
severely  damaged.  The  terrorists  were  arrested 
Immediately  and  Jailed  In  Athens,  where  they 
wUl  stand  trial  under  Greek  law.  The  Arabs 
were  carrying  leaflets  of  the  Popular  Front 
For  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  an  Arab  com- 
mando group  (fedayeen)  which  has  offices  in 
several  Arab  countries,  including  Lebanon. 
The  Israeli  government  said  the  two  men 
traveled  to  Athens  on  a  commercial  airliner 
which  they  boarded  at  Beirut,  Lebanon.* 

There  is  no  Indication  that  Lebanon  waa 
responsible  In  any  way  for  the  two  men.*  Ap- 
parently, they  are  not  even  Lebanese  citizens, 
but  are  from  a  camp  of  refugees  driven  from 
their  homes  in  Palestine  by  the  Israelis.  In 
fact,  Lebanese  and  Israeli  officials  had  a 
meeting  the  day  after  the  attack  on  the  El  Al 
plane  at  Athens.  The  Israelis  made  no  pro- 
tMt  about  the  attack,  and  said  nothing  about 
Lebanese  reeponslblHty.^ 

Nonetheless,  Israel  retaliated  against  the 
BAtlon  of  Lebanon, 
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On  December  28,  1968,  a  strong  detachment 
of  Israeli  soldiers,  traveling  In  military  heli- 
copters, made  a  46-minute  raid  on  the  Beirut 
airport.  They  inflicted  no  personal  injuries, 
and  siistained  none;  but  they  destroyed  on 
the  ground  all  airplanes  with  Arab  markings, 
after  removing  from  the  planes,  at  gun  point, 
passengers  and  personnel.  Published  reports 
said  13  commercial  airplanes  (representing 
half  of  Lebanon's  entire  conunerclal  alrllne.s 
fleet)  were  destroyed.  Eight  of  the  planes  be- 
longed to  Middle  East  Airlines  (which  is  par- 
tially owned  by  the  US.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment): two  belonged  to  Lebanese  Interna- 
tional Airways  (55%  of  whose  stock  is  owned 
by  U.S.  shareholders):  three  belonged  tu 
Trans-Mediterranean  Airways  (owned  by 
Lebanese  private  interests).'  Israeli  defense 
minister  Moshe  Dayan — acknowledging  in  a 
TV  interview  that  the  Beirut  airport  raid  was 
an  official  Israeli  army  operation — said  14 
planes  were  destroyed."  Ownership  of  the  14th 
plane  has  not  been  disclosed. 

The  fact  that  Israel — presumed  throughout 
the  world  to  have  a  virtually  unbreakable 
hold  on  United  States  support,  including 
military  support  if  needed — would  attack  a 
sovereign  nation,  in  retaliation  for  tbe  crimes 
of  two  individuals  for  whom  the  nation  had 
no  responsibility,  raises  a  fearsome  possibil- 
ity: the  possibility  of  some  aggressive  Israeli 
action,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  in- 
volving us  In  war. 

All  major  powers  denounced  Israel.  The 
British  said  the  Israeli  attack  on  Beirut  air- 
port illustrates  a  "terrifying  trend."  The 
French  called  It  deplorable.  The  Soviets  said 
Israel  should  be  compelled  not  only  to  pay 
damages,  but  to  punish  Israeli  personnel  who 
participated  in  the  attack.  US.  Ambassador 
to  the  UN.  J.  R.  Wiggins,  called  the  raid  on 
Beirut  airport  "a  most  regrettable  Israeli  ac- 
tion which  my  government  condemns,"  *  say- 
ing there  is  a  "difference  between  the  acts  of 
two  individual  terrorists  and  those  of  a  size- 
able official  military  force  operating  under 
government  orders."  • 

Walter  W.  Rostow.  President  Johnson's 
special  assistant  for  national  security  affairs, 
said: 

"We  think  It  Is  a  grave  matter  for  regular 
forces  of  the  government  of  Israel  to  attack 
a  civil  international  airport  In  a  country 
which  has  been  striving  toward  moderation 
In  the  Middle  East."  * 

A  special  session  of  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil was  convened  Sunday  night.  December  29, 

1968.  On  December  31,  all  14  nations  repre- 
sented (including  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.) 
voted  unanimously  to  condenm  Israel  for  its 
"premeditated  military  action  In  violation 
of  Its  obligations  under  tbe  [UN]  charter  and 
the  cease- Are  resolutions."  '  The  resolution  of 
denunciation  asserted  that  Lebanon  is  en- 
titled to  redress  for  the  destruction  it  suf- 
fered, and  warned  Israel  that  UN  Security 
Council  "would  have  to  consider  further  steps 
to  give  effect  to  its  decisions"  if  Israel  repeats 
such  adventtires  as  the  raid  on  Beirut 
airport.'* 

The  Israelis  are  contemptuotis  of  UN  reso- 
lutions. They  also  show  contempt  for  tbe 
United  States. 

Lebanon,  with  a  population  (half  Christ- 
ian, half  Moslem)  about  the  size  of  that  of 
Israel  (2.5  million)  Is  traditionally  pro- 
Western,"  and  is  America's  closest  remaining 
friend  in  the  Arab  world.'  Hence,  the  Israeli 
raid  on  Beirut  airport— coming  the  day  after 
announcement  that  the  U.S.  would  sell  50 
Jet  fighter  aircraft  to  Israel  for  $200  million, 
and  lend  her  part  of  the  purchase  price — 
was  more  than  an  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States.  It  waa  a  deliberate  affront. 

An  AP  dispatch  from  Tel  Aviv,  January  1, 

1969.  asserts  that  Israelis  generally  are  boast- 
ful that  the  United  States  cannot  "exert  its 
will  on  Israel."  Israelis  proudly  point  out  that 
"the  likelihood  of  American  disapproval  did 
not  deter  the  Israelis"  from  making  tbe  raid 
on  Beirut  airport.'* 
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Outraged  public  feeling  in  Lebanon  la 
pushing  that  once-neutral  natton  toward  the 
militant  Arab  groups  and  their  Soviet  spon- 
sors; and  United  States  influence  in  Lebanon 
is  rapidly  dlaappearlng— all  of  which,  well 
informed  LebAneee  say,  la  exactly  wbat  larael 

wants. 

Pro-American  Lebanese  officials  believe 
Israel  is  determined  to  alienate  the  U.S.  from 
the  enUre  Arab  world,  and  to  force  a  U.S. 
confronUtlon  with  the  U.S.SJl.  over  the 
Middle  Eastern  problem,  feeling  that  the 
United  SUtes  will  inevitably  Uke  the  side  of 

Israel."*  .   ,. 

Not  only  among  pro-American  Lebanese 
offlclals.  but  alao  inside  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, there  U  strong  opinion  that  Israel 
is  deliberately  using  terrorist  tactics  against 
moderate  Arab  regimes  In  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Kuwait,  to  drive  these 
nations  Into  the  Soviet  orbit  and  further 
away  from  the  U.S.  The  purpose  Is  to  leave 
the  U.S.  with  only  one  "client"  or  "Xrtend"  In 
the  Middle  East:  Israel. 

ThU  conviction  in  the  State  Department 
(that  Israers  truculent  behavior  U  designed 
primarily  to  divest  the  United  States  of  any 
remaining  vestigee  of  Arab  good  will  in  the 
Middle  East)  was  very  strong  following  the 
Israeli  attack  on  the  Beirut  airport.  Influen- 
tial US.  offlclals  wanted  to  cancel  all  U.S. 
arms  deliveries  to  Israel.  They  were  restrained 
from  making  this  decision  by  President  John- 
son's orders  to  leave  major  policy  changes  to 
the  Incoming  Nixon  administration.' 

What  should  President  Nixon  do?  We  will 
deal  with  that  question  next  week,  when 
concluding  thU  four-part  series  of  Reports 
on  Israel. 
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Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union  display  bris- 
tling hostility  toward  each  other,  while  the 
U.S.  and  Israel  are  still  regarded  as  insepara- 
ble friends.  Yet,  there  Is  more  ideological  and 
cultural  kinship  between  Israel  and  the  So- 
viet Union  than  between  Israel  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

Though  our  government  has  been  social- 
izing the  U.S.  economy  (in  violation  of  our 
Constitution),  our  government  officials  still 
pay  lip  service  to  "free  enterprise."  A  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  Americans  (though 
accepting  socialism  under  false  labels)  are 
emotionally  and  historically  committer",  to  a 
free-enterprise  economy.  They  reject  the  idea 
of  converting  America  into  a  socialist  state. 
The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
hlstortcaUy  and  Ideologically  committed  to 
socialism.  So  la  larael.  Most  of  Israel's  agri- 
cultural production  Is  on  collective  farms  like 
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the  ctJllectlve  farms  of  communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  many  entire  settle- 
menu  in  Israel  are  communal  communlUe* 
of  the  type  which  Is  the  ideal  and  ultimate 
goal  of  communism.  

Concerning  the  cultural  kinship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Israel,  note  this  Im- 
portant fact:  in  recent  years.  European  (or 
Western)  Jews  have  been  leaving  Israel  in 
significant  numbers.  Simultaneously,  there 
has  been  an  influx  into  Urael  of  oriental 
Jews  (sometimes  called  "Arab"  Jews).'  To- 
day, in  Israel,  oriental  Jews  (whose  cultural 
roots  are  in  the  East,  as  Russia's  are),  out- 
number European  Jews  (whose  cultural  roote 
are  in  the  West,  as  America's  are). 

The  historical  record  shows  that  American 
Presldente  have  been  pro-Israel  ever  since 
Israel  came  into  existence.  President  Tru- 
man's role  m  helping  create  the  state  of 
Israel  In  defiance  of  the  counsel  of  his  own 
diplomatic  and  military  advisers.  Is  well 
known  Recently  (January  6,  1969).  on  a 
nationwide  tv  broadcast.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  said  "Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  indicated  that  we 
have  a  moral  and  emotional  commitment  to 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  President 
Johnson's  pro-Israel  bias.  When  the  1967 
Arab-Israeli  war  erupted,  a  U.S.  State  De- 
partment official  said  the  US.  attitude  was 
"neutral  In  thought,  word,  and  deed."  This 
aroused  the  ire  of  President  Johnson,  who 
did  not  try  to  conceal  his  bias  toward  Israel.' 
Johnson  would  have  ordered  military  action 
on  the  side  of  Israel  In  the  1967  war,  If  Israel 
h^d  appeared  to  be  losing.  Hence,  the  quick 
Israel  victory,  obviating  need  for  U.S.  inter- 
vention, pleased  the  President.'  After  the 
1967  war.  Johnson  supported  Israel's  position 
that  there  should  be  no  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  conquered  territory  until  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries  were  established.'  It 
was  Johnson  who  asked  congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  sale  of  50  Jet  fighters  to 
Israel  to  replace  planes  lost  or  damaged  in 
the  1967  war.  Hubert  Humphrey,  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Johnson  administration,  was 
aggressively  pro-Israel. 

Between  the  1956  and  1967  Arab-Israeli 
wars,  the  Soviet  Union  gave  a  huge  quantity 
of  aid  to  Arab  countries;  and  so  did  the  U.S. 
($3  4  bllUon  in  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Arabs; 
$300  million  in  military  aid).'  But  the  per 
capita  aid  which  the  U.S.  government  gave 
Israel  in  the  1956-1967  period  was  at  least 
seven  times  greater  than  the  per  capita  aid  it 
gave  Arab  countries. 

Clearly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  op- 
posing sides  In  the  1967  war  were  "client" 
states:  Israel,  client  of  the  US.;  Arab  nations, 
clients  of  the  U.S3.R. 

At  first  glance,  the  Soviet  Union  may  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  losing  side:  Arabs  were 
shattered,  with  hiunillatlng  ease  and  speed. 
Yet,  when  the  war  ended,  the  Soviets  were 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  one  of  their  most 
cherished  goals  in  the  Middle  East— eliminat- 
ing American  influence  in  the  Arab  world, 
establishing  Soviet  dominance. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  the  So- 
viets encouraged  Egyptian  bluster  and  truc- 
ulence  to  give  Israel  provocation  for  Initiat- 
ing the  1967  war— to  increase  Egyptian  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union.  At  any  rate, 
Soviet  Influence  on  Egypt  did  become  much 
stronger  after  the  1967  war.  One  significant 
result  is  that  the  Soviet  Navy  now  has  Medi- 
terranean bases  in  Egyptian  ports— an  an- 
cient Russian  ambition  which  previous  com- 
munist leaders  and  the  czars  before  them 
were  never  able  to  realize." 

The  Israeli  raid  on  Beirut  airport  (Decem- 
ber 28,  1968)  brought  more  significant  gain 
for  the  Soviets  in  the  Middle  East,  loss  for 
the  United  States.  On  January  2.  1969,  for 
example,  the  Lebanese  cabinet  decided  to 
admit  Soviet  Navy  ships  to  Lebanese  ports 
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upon  request,  but  ruled  that  UJ8.  naval  Tea- 
sels would  no  longer  be  welcome — becauee 
of  the  V3.  sale  of  Jet  fighters  to  Israel.  ThU 
was  a  sharp  reversal  of  Lebanese  policy, 
which  theretofore  had  been  distinctly  more 
friendly  to  the  U.S.  than  to  the  Soviets." 

Behold,  then,  this  strange  situation:  Israel 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  excorUtlng  each 
other  with  harsh  words,  are  pursuing  a  com- 
mon objective  in  the  Middle  East:  to  Isolate 
all  Arab  countries  from  the  United  States 
and  drive  them  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  U.S.  government's  attitude  toward  the 
Middle  East  armaments  race  is  equally 
strange.  On  December  27.  1968.  V3.  officials 
announced  that  50  Jet  fighters  would  be  sold 
to  Israel.  On  December  28,  Israeli  airborne 
troops  raided  the  Beirut  airport.  On  Decem- 
ber 29  U.S.  offlclals  denounced  Israel  for  the 
Beirut'  raid.  On  December  30,  U.S.  military 
sources  said  they  expect  the  Soviets  to  sell 
Egypt  200  more  Jet  fighters,  and  to  make 
other  arms  deals  with  Arab  states,  as  a  result 
of  the  U.S.  sale  of  Jets  to  Israel.*  And  on 
December  30.  1968.  the  U.S.  government  is- 
sued a  plea  for  Middle  Eastern  disarma- 
ment.'" 

What  will  President  Nixon  do  about  the 
Middle  East?  At  present,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 
The  1968  Republican  Party  platform  said: 
"In  the  tinderbox  of  the  Middle  East  .  .  . 
we  will  seek  an  end  to  the  arms  race  through 
international  agreement  and  the  stationing 
of  peacekeeping  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
In  areas  of  severe  tension  .... 

•  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  persist  in  build- 
ing an  imbalance  of  mlUtary  forces  in  this 
region.  The  fact  of  a  growing  menace  to 
Israel  U  undeniable.  Her  forces  must  be  kept 
at  a  commensurate  strength  both  for  her 
protection  and  to  help  keep  the  peace  of  the 
area  The  United  States,  therefore.  wlU  pro- 
vide countervailing  help  to  Israel,  such  as 
supersonic  fighters,  as  necessary  for  th'rce 
purposes."  " 

During  the  1968  campaign.  Richard  Nixon 
sounded  even  more  pro-Israel  than  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Speaking  to  B'nai  B'rith.  Nixon 
promised  military  aid  to  "tip  the  balance"  of 
Middle  Eastern  military  power  in  Israels 
favor.  This  Nixon  promUe  was  intended  not 
only  as  a  bid  for  zionUt  political  support, 
but  also  as  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  hos- 
tility of  the  news  media,  most  of  which  Is 
pro-Israel.'-  _  ^  ,., 

Having  bquca'.icd  through  to  victory,  with- 
out Zionist  support.  Nixon  apparently  tried 
to  back  off  a  bit  from  his  promise  to  help 
Israel  achieve  mUltary  superiority  over  the 
Arabs.'a  Nixon's  emissary  to  the  Middle  East. 
William  Scranton.  came  home  saying  the  VS. 
should  pursue  a  more  "even-handed"  policy 
in  the  area— that  is,  a  policy  less  partial  to 

Zionists  howled;  and  Nixon  tried  to  pla- 
cate them  by  granting  a  much-publicized  in- 
terview with  Moshe  Dayan,  Israeli  defense 
minister.  Prior  to  that,  the  President-elect 
had  stood  firm  on  the  position  that  he  would 
see  no  foreign  leaders  until  after  his  inau- 
guratlon.'= 

V^rhat  should  President  Nixon  do  about  the 

Middle  East? 

There  is  really  only  one  safe  and  sensib  e 
way  out  of  the  harassing  dilemmas  which 
ovr  political  leadership  has  created  for  us 
in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere— and  that 
is  to  return,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the 
policy  of  benign  neutrality  which  George 
Washington  recommended  in  his  Farewell 
Address  and  which  this  nation  followed  for 
more  than  a  century.  Neither  give  offense  to 
other  nations,  nor  take  any.  Neither  grant 
special  favors  to  a  foreign  nation,  nor  expect 
any.  Show  partiality  to  none.  Sternly  reject 
aU  foreign  infiuence  on  American  policy, 
whether  exerted  from  within  or  from  with- 
out Keep  our  government  out  of  the  wars, 
revolutions,  and  political  turmoil  of  other 
countries.  We  have  enough  problems  of  our 
own. 

t  was  tragically  wrong  for  us  to  get  in- 
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volved  In  the  Middle  Bastem  mesa  In  the 
first  place.  But,  having  made  the  error, 
muat  we  perpetuate  It?  We  are  ao  deeply 
Involved  now  that  we  probably  ahould  not 
instantly  wash  our  hands  of  the  problem. 
We  could  and  should,  however.  Immediately 
stop  all  direct  U.S.  government  Interven- 
tion In  the  Middle  East.  Specifically,  the 
US.  government:  should  officially  declare 
Its  neutrality  In  the  Middle  East  and 
strictly  observe  neutrality  in  deed  and  word: 
should  stop  giving  aid  of  any  kind  to  Arab 
nations  and  to  Israel:  should  stop  the  sale 
of  the  50  Jet  fighters  to  Israel,  and  prohibit 
any  other  sales  of  armaments  either  to  Israel 
or  to  Arab  countries:  should  eliminate  the 
privilege  of  tax  exemption  for  any  organiza- 
tion that  collects  funds  in  the  U.S.  for  trans- 
fer to  Israel  or  to  Arab  countries,  and  take 
any  other  steps  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
now  of  tax-free  private  funds  from  the 
US.  to  Israel  or  from  the  U.S.  to  Arab 
countries. 

While  withdrawing  from  direct  Interven- 
tion, the  U.S.  should  work  diplomatically 
for  a  solution  to  dangerous  Middle  Eastern 
problems  which  our  meddling  helped  create. 
Our  efforts  should  be  made  through  tradi- 
tional diplomacy,  and  not  through  the 
United  Nations,  because  the  UN  Is  worse  than 
useless  as  a  means  of  solving  International 
problena  and  settling  International  disputes. 
'  Our-  diplomacy  should  be  aimed  at  the 
accomplishment  of  a  three-point  program: 

( 1 )  The  historical  boundaries  of  the  land 
known  as  Palestine  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  state  of  Israel  should  be  Identified:  and 
a  new  political  state,  with  dominion  over 
the  entire  area,  should  be  created.  It  should 
not  be  a  Jewish-governed  state,  or  a 
Christian-governed  state,  or  a  Moslem-gov- 
erned state,  or  any  other  kind  of  theocratic 
state,  which  la  an  anachronism  in  our  time. 
It  should  be  a  state  ruled  by  a  representative 
government,  answerable  to  all  Inhabitants, 
of  whatever  creed,  who  qualify  as  voters. 

(2)  The  property  and  other  -ights  of  all 
present  inhabitants  of  Palestine  should  be 
scrupulously  protected. 

(3)  All  Palestinians — Moslem,  Christian. 
Jew,  or  otherwise — who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homelands  as  a  consequence  of 
Arab-Iaraell  conflicts  should  be  repatriated 
and  Indemnified  for  loss  of  property.  The 
Indemnification  should  be  determined  and 
provided  by  the  government  of  the  new  na- 
tion of  Palestine. 

That  program,  if  accomplished,  might 
achieve  a  Just  and  enduring  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  people  and  governments  of  the  area 
may  not  respond  to  U.S.  diplomatic  pres- 
sures and  leadership  toward  accomplishing 
such  a  program.  The  hatreds  and  entrenched 
Interests  may  be  so  deeply  rooted  that  no 
fair  and  sensible  program  can  be  adopted. 

But  our  government  should  try,  because 
Its  previous  actions  have  given  It  a  responal- 
bUlty  If,  In  the  end.  all  U.S.  efforts  fall,  we 
can  at  least  get  out  with  good  conscience. 

Would  American  neutrality  ease  and  speed 
communist  control  of  all  Arab  states?  No  one 
knows:  but  we  do  know  that  American  In- 
tervention In  the  Middle  East  turned  the 
once- friendly  Arabs  away  from  us,  and  to- 
ward our  deadliest  enemy. 

Though  Arab  states,  like  Israel,  have 
adopted  the  subtle  form  of  communism  called 
socialism,  undisguised  communism  Is  repug- 
nant to  most  Araba,  because  it  Is  openly 
atheistic:  and  most  Araba  are  Moslems.  Oen- 
erally,  Moslems  are  such  militant  fighters  for 
their  religious  faith  that  they  scorn  close 
alliance  with  atheists.  This  condition  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party 
Is  still  outlawed  in  moat  Arab  countries,  de- 
spite the  vast  amount  of  aid  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Soviets.'* 

Arab  bitterness  toward  the  United  States 
(or  Its  role  In  helping  carve  a  Zionist  state 
from  the  lM*rt  of  the  Arab  homeland  made 
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It  possible  for  procommunist  dictators  like 
Nasser  to  push  the  Arab  world  into  the  So- 
viet orbit — during  the  very  period  when 
Araba  were  receiving  even  more  aid  from  the 
U.S.  than  from  the  Soviets. 

Prom  the  record,  it  is  platialble  to  assume 
that  conununlst  influence  in  the  Arab  world 
would  decline,  rather  than  grow.  If  the 
United  States  adopted  a  clear  policy  of  Im- 
partial non-intervention. 

But  (plausibilities  and  assumptions  aside) 
the  Important  thing  Is  to  get  the  U.S.  out  of 
all  treaties,  agreements,  and  programs  with 
Inherent  possibility  of  involving  us  In  a 
Middle  Eastern  war — before  the  desert  sands 
are  red  with  American  blood. 
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US    PASSENGER  SHIPS:   CAN  THEY 
BE  SAVED? 


HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
toration of  health  to  the  American -flag 
passenger  fleet  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  Interested  in  maritime  affairs. 
As  a  long-time  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  have 
been  worried  about  the  steady  decline  of 
the  U3.  passenger  ship  fleet.  While  the 
passenger  ships  of  other  nations — most 
pai-ticularly  of  Russia — increase  In  num- 
ber, ours  has  shrimk.  The  flourishing 
cruise  trade  operating  throughout  the 
Caribbean  out  of  Miami  consists  totally, 
for  instance,  of  foreign-flag  ships.  In  re- 
cent days  the  SJ3.  Independence  has  been 
laid  up  and  the  company  that  operates 
her  is  seeking  permission  of  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Board  to  abandon  passenger 
operations  altogether. 

There  is,  however,  a  ray  of  hope  on  the 
horizon.  Negotiations  are  going  on  to 
consolidate  three  U.S.  passenger  ship  op- 
erations into  one  so  that  Ave  major  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  can  be  kept  afloat.  The 
National  Maritime  Union  and  its  Pres- 
ident Joseph  Curran  have  been  partici- 
pating in  these  important  negotiations. 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  NMU  publica- 
tion, the  Pilot,  there  is  an  excellent  ac- 
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count  of  the  discussions  currently  in 
progress.  I  Insert  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

CONSOUOATION  OP  U.S.-PUIO  PASSKNOn  PLEET 

Makbs  PaocRzsa — NMU  Puats  an  Active 
RoLx  IN  High  Lkvel  Discussions;  Union 
Hopes  That  Cuiwent  Negotiations  Will 
WoEK  Out 

A  major  move  to  save  the  American-flag 
passenger  fleet  through  establishment  of  an 
Independent  company  that  would  consolidate 
operations  Is  making  progress. 

The  new  company  would  operate  five  shlp.s 
currently  belonging  to  United  States  Lines. 
Moore-McCormack  and  American  Export 
Isbrandtsen.  The  flve  ships  are  the  SS  United 
Statee,  Constitution,  Independence,  Argen- 
tina and  Brasil. 

NMU    participates 

Vice  President  Mel  Barlsic  and  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  have  been  participat- 
ing In  the  high-level  discussions  that  are 
directed  toward  the  retention  of  United 
States  passenger  shipping.  7%e  discussions 
have  been  taking  place  with  officials  of  the 
present  Maritime  Administration,  the  three 
companies  and  the  National  Maritime  Union 
and  other  maritime  unions. 

The  new  company,  Curran  pointed  out 
would  help  cut  the  disproportionately  high 
administrative  cost  and  general  overhead 
expenditures  that  have  seriously  hampered 
American-flag  passenger  shipping.  It  also 
would,  he  said,  lead  to  Improved  passenger 
facilities  in  New  York  City,  refurbishment  of 
the  flve  ships  to  make  space  more  salable,  and 
more  flexibility  for  tb?  shipa  to  compete 
both  for  regular  service  and  In  the  cruise 
trade. 

EXTREMELY    HOPETTn. 

Curran  said  that  he  was  "extremely  hope- 
ful" that  the  current  negotiations  would  be 
successful.  "By  all  odds,  U.S.  passenger  ship 
service  should  not  be  allowed  to  disappear 
from  the  American  scene  or  In  competitive 
world  travel  service,"  he  said. 

The  move  to  establish  the  new  company 
represents  a  culmination  of  a  long  fight  by 
the  National  Maritime  Union.  In  October. 
1965,  when  the  Maritime  Interagency  Task 
Force  recommended  a  phasing  out  of  U.S 
passenger  ship  operations.  NMU  led  the 
campaign  against  the  government  and  some 
of  the  industry.  Now  the  strong  support 
which  MarAd  Is  giving  to  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  new  company  attest  to  the 
rightness  of  NMU's  fight  against  phasing  out 
passenger  ships. 

NMU  LXAVES   NOTHING  TO  CHANCE 

"The  future  of  American-flag  passenger 
ships  will  stana  or  fall  on  the  ability  of  a 
passenger  ship  company  to  successfully  op- 
erate the  present  passenger  ships,"  Curran 
said.  "We  are  leaving  nothing  to  chance  as 
far  as  NMU  is  concerned.  We  must  and  we 
will  do  everything  reasonable  to  make  It  a 
success.  NMU  members  are  completely  aware 
of  the  continuing  need  for  superior  service 
to  passengers.  The  NMU  members  know  that 
when  the  new  company  proves  successful, 
the  present  ships  will  be  replaced  and  addi- 
tional passenger  ships  will  be  built." 

Curran  further  added  that  he  felt  the  fu- 
ture of  ocean  travel  was  bright. 

"Regardless  of  the  continued  growth  of 
air  travel,  there  Is  a  solid  market  for  ocean 
travel,  both  for  regular  service  and  In  the 
cruise  trade,"  he  said.  A  certain  body  of 
travelers  will  always  desire  ocean  transporta- 
tion. This  market  should  be  adequately  serv- 
iced. 

"There  Is  a  definite  market  for  travel  by 
ship  which  Is  limited  only  by  the  ability  and 
imagination  of  Oovernment,  labor  and  man- 
agement to  seize  upon  It.  An  appreciable 
portion  of  the  U.S.  travelling  public  will  al- 
ways be  attracted  to  ocean  travel.  Until  now 
this  has  been  a  luxury  which  mllllona  can- 
not afford.  We  should  make  It  poaalble  for 
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Qi«M  millions  to  secure  voyafM  at  ••*  to 
fit  their  pocketbooks.'* 
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Corran  pointed  out  that  Amerksan-flag 
naesenger  ships  were  oonatrocted  at  a  time 
when  the  full  Impact  of  oyer— ai  air  trana- 
nortatlon  could  not  b«  aoctirmtely  projected. 
^aw.  many  of  these  passenger  ahlpe  hare 
been  operating  at  or  below  the  nonprofit 
jevel,"  he  said.  "The  cbangM  that  ha—  oo- 
euTTMl  In  recent  year*— In  tramc  patterns, 
modal  travel  demand  and  the  Uke — require 
more  streamlined  central  management  to 
suoceaafuUy  optnf.- 


SOYUZ  AND  APOUXS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXA8 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBaSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robert  HoU.  in  the  January  27, 
1969.  Issue  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  discusses  the  progress  of 
the  Apollo  lunar  program  and  the  SoTlet 
manned  space  effort.  Mr.  Hotz,  In  his 
editorial,  points  out  the  rigorous  sched- 
ule and  difficult  decisions  that  were  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  develop 
its  manned  space  fUght  capability  and 
develop  a  significant  effort  in  the  field. 
He  cautions  the  Nation  that  the  Soviets 
should  not  be  counted  out  of  manned 
lunar  exploration  and  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  the  United  States  to  achieve  a 
lunar  landing  this  summer.  I  commend 
this  thoughtful  and  important  editorial 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  general  public: 

SOTUZ    AND    APOIXO 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 
The  recent  successful  manned  space  flights 
of  the  Soviet  Soyuz  4  and  5  in  earth  orbit 
and  the  U.S.  Apollo  8  in  lunar  orbit  appear 
to  have  stimulated  some  basic  misconcep- 
tions In  the  popular  press  about  the  nature 
and  progress  of  these  programs. 

Flawless  performance  of  the  Apollo  8  astro- 
nauts In  their  spacecraft  In  orbiting  the 
moon  has  apparently  convinced  many  peoiJle 
that  the  toughest  part  of  the  Apollo  mission 
is  over  and  that  a  manned  landing  is  cerUln 
for  thla  summer. 

The  excellent  performance  of  Soviet  cos- 
monauts m  docking  and  exchanging  crews 
between  Soyuz  4  and  5  in  earth  orbit  has 
also  produced  a  feeling  outside  the  USSR 
that  the  Russians  have  really  abandoned 
their  oft-announced  plans  to  land  man  on 
the  moon  and.  Instead,  are  concenuatlng  on 
earth  orbital  space  stations. 

Both  assumptions  are  very  wrong.  The 
Soviets  stlU  are  aiming  for  the  moon.  The 
toughest  part  of  the  Apollo  lunar  landing 
mission  still  lies  ahead. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the 
USSR  and  the  U.S.  first  began  to  contemplate 
design  of  manned  orbital  spacecraft,  the 
perfect  sphere  appeared  to  offer  the  best 
engineering  solution.  The  Soviets,  being  first 
to  develop  actual  hardware,  proceeded  with 
the  spherical  concept.  They  have  expanded 
it  through  Vostok,  Voskhod  and  Soyuz,  al- 
though the  latter  has  been  enlarged  by  other 
modules  coupled  to  Its  stUl  basically  round 
re-entry  vehicle.  The  U.S.,  sUrting  later,  was 
able  to  utilize  some  Blgniflcant  research  from 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics" Ames  laboratory  on  ICBM  nose  cones 
for  spacecraft.  This  became  the  basic  design 
for  Mercury,  Gemini  and  Apollo,  the  Langley 
laboratory  development  of  a  blunt-nose. 
Similarly,  the  manned  lunar  landing  con- 


cept as  orlglnkUy  developed  In  both  coun- 
tries  envisioned    use    of    an    earth    orbiting 
space  platform  for  launching  a  manned  ve- 
hicle to  the  moon.   This   is  the  course   the 
SovleU   are   still    pursuing.    Again,   because 
the   U.S.   waa   so   obviously   lagging   behind 
the  USSR  in  the  early  era  of  manned  space 
flight,    the    new    NaUonal    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration  had  an  overpowering 
sense  of  urgency  In  searching  for  a  faster 
alternative  to  the  earth   orbital  route.  For 
then,    the   lunar   landing    race    already    ap- 
peared hopelessly  lost  to  the  Soviets.  Again, 
a  group  of  brilliant  researchers  at  the  Langley 
laboratory  came  up  with  an  answer,  provid- 
ing the  required  docking  and  launch  maneu- 
vers In  lunar  orbit   Instead  of  earth  orbit. 
This  offered  an  opportunity  to  slice  as  much 
as  a  year  from  the  ApoUo  development  time. 
After    a    searching,    critical    review    by    the 
NASA  hierarchy,  the  lunar  orbiting  concept 
was  approved  in  1962  for  the  Apollo  mission. 
Key  manned  space  flight  program  managers 
thought  It  could  give  the  VS.  a  slightly  bet- 
ter-than-even  chance  to  beat  the  Rtissians 
with  men  on  the  moon. 

However,  the  Russians,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  have  stuck  to  their  orlgmal  program 
of  assembling  an  earth  orbital  platform  from 
which  to  launch  their  lunar  landing  mission 
to  the  moon.  The  docking  and  crew  transfer 
of  Soyuz  4  and  5  were  an  essential  milestone 
in  Soviet  progress  to  biUld  thU  earth  orbital 
launching  platform.  They  have  never  aban- 
doned their  lunar  landing  goal.  They  are  now 
well  along  their  chosen  path  to  achieve  It. 
Nor  do  we  think  they  will  abandon  It.  even 
If  US.  astronauts  are  the  first  to  set  loot 
on  the  lunar  surface.  The  moon  U  far  too 
valuable  as  a  base  for  future  space  explora- 
tion and  scientific  study  for  the  SovleU  to 
ignore  It  simply  because  some  other  flag  was 
planted  there  first. 

Not  all  U.S.  manned  space  flight  experts 
were  convinced  that  the  lunar  orbital  con- 
cept  was    the    most   prudent    course.    They 
maintained  that  the  earth  orbital  method, 
while  possibly  slower,  offered  a  broader  and 
more  useful  base  for  future  manned  space 
operations  than  lunar  orbiting  hardware.  In 
fact,  NASA's  decision  to  go  the  lunar  wbltal 
route  was  a  strong  stimulus  for  the  Air  Force 
to  develop  Its  own  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory   (MOL),   leading   to    a   militarily    vital 
manned  reconnaissance  satellite.  The  Soviets, 
who  have  never  noticeably  suffered  from  this 
dichotomy  between  military  and  civil  in  their 
space  program,  are  developing  both  a  moon 
launching   platform   and   a   maimed  recon- 
naissance  satellite  with   their  Soyuz   hard- 
ware.   They    will   have    the    manned   recon- 
naissance capability  for  at  least  several  years 
before  the  USAF  MOL  reaches  an  operational 
stage.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  achiev- 
ing this  military  manned  reconnaissance  ca- 
pability Is  a  much  more  Important  element 
in  keeping  peace  on  this  small  planet  than 
achieving  a  lunar  landing. 

But,  as  any  quarterback  can  tell  you.  the 
pressures  of  coming  from  behind  and  playing 
calch-up  football  always  force  decisions  and 
Impose  rUks  that  are  not  necessary  when  en- 
joying a  comfortable  lead.  This  aspect  of  the 
U.S.  space  program  provides  yet  another 
example  of  the  staggeringly  high  cost  In  the 
end  of  unimaginative  economy  in  the  begin- 
ning of  any  new  technical  exploration 
project. 

Apollo  8  was  a  smashing  success  In  trans- 
porting man  across  half  a  million  mllM_of 
space  and  giving  his  eyes  the  first  long  Took 
r.t  his  own  planet  and  the  first  close  look  at 
the  moon.  But.  In  the  perspective  of  the  ulti- 
mate Apollo  goal,  it  was  an  operational  re- 
connaissance that  executed  only  two-thirds 
of  the  final  mission.  The  toughest  portion 
lies  ahead,  for  It  U  the  lunar  module  (LM) 
that  Is  the  most  advanced  and  complicated 
part  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  system.  It  also 
Is  the  most  vital  to  the  success  of  the  landing 
mission.  It  will  not  get  its  first  manned  flight 


test  In  earth  orbit  until  at  least  next  month 
on  Apollo  9.  Nor,  will  It  be  tested  in  lunar 
environment  until  late  this  spring  on  Apollo 
10.  Only  when  the  lunar  module  proves  as 
reliable  as  the  rest  of  the  Apollo  system  can 
the  landing  mission  be  attempted. 

So,  let's  not  count  the  Soviets  out  of 
manned  lunar  landing  exploration  nor  as- 
sume that  we  already  are  a  dnch  to  put  men 
on  the  moon  this  summer. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  LIFE  IN  THE  CITY 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIKGIWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBBSBNTATIVK8 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  offered  unsolicited  ad- 
vice to  newly  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress concerning  their  place  of  residence 
while  pursuing  their  duties  as  legislators. 
The  implication  was  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  offered  choice  residential,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  facilities  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  There  was  further,  in  the  un- 
solicited advice,  a  sort  of  veiled  threat 
that  unless  new  Members  partook  of  the 
residential  opportunities  in  the  District 
they  would  be  negligent  in  pursuing  their 
constitutional  duties. 

In  response.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  labeled  tliis 
advice  as  poppycock,  which  is  what  it 
was.  No  constitutional  provision  sete 
forth  residential  requirements  for  any 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  Washington 
area.  I  also  used  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  safety,  freedom,  progress,  and 
future  of  suburbia,  and  urged  new  Mem- 
bers not  to  overlook  these  areas  where  a 
child  can  walk  to  school  unmolested  and 
a  housewife  shop  in  reasonable  security. 
On  the  heels  of  my  response,  the  edi- 
torial writers  of  our  Washington  dailies 
in  nauseating  repetition  attacked  me  by 
charging  that  my  interest  was  purely  fi- 
nancial because  a  few  members  of  my 
family  own  real  estate  businesses  in  the 
northern  Virginia  suburban  district  I 
represent. 

The  point  I  made,  and  they  ignored, 
Mr,  Speaker,  is  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  it  is  presently  being  rim  is  un- 
safe for  civilized  Americans,  and  it  will 
remain  so  imtil  drastic  changes  are 
made,  which  the  Congress  should  make 
with  the  greatest  of  haste. 

I  now  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  young 
woman  living  in  the  District,  named 
Anne  Chamberlin,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post,  of  all  news- 
papers, entitled  "Refiections  on  Life  in 
the  City,"  used  her  personal  story  of 
mugging  and  death  as  a  rapier  and 
scalpel  to  dissect  the  fear  and  nonsense 
allowed  on  the  streets  and  highways  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  commend  Miss  Chamberlin's  article, 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  to  the  new  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  thoughtful  consider- 
ation, but  also  to  the  editorial  writers  of 
our  daily  newspapers  whose  heads  have 
too  long  been  buried  beneath  the  muck 
and  misery  their  blindness  to  fact  has 
helped  create  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

She  was  on  the  street,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  the  action  is.  and  where  the  edi- 
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torlal  writers  avoid  the  heroic  stance 
they  often  assume  In  the  security  of  their 
thinic  tanlu. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
RtriMcrtotis  otf   Lire   n«  trb   Cttt 
( By  Ann*  Cb*mberltn ) 

(Not*.— Thl«  Article  represenu  the  per- 
sonal viewpoint  of  Mlaa  Chamberlln.  %  Wuh- 
ington- baaed  writer  for  tbe  Ute  Saturday 
Evening  Poet.  The  editors  of  Style  welconoe 
contributions  to  'Point  of  View.   ) 

I  was  reflecting  the  other  evening,  m  I 
■craped  the  pavement  out  of  my  left  knee- 
cap, took  Inventory  of  my  bnilsea  and  re- 
assembled my  grocerlea.  that  you  newcomers 
moving  to  Washington  this  January  have  a 
lot  more  to  consider  In  selecting  a  place  to 
live  than  they  did,  say.  the  year  Mr.  Nixon 
didn't  quite  make  it. 

I  should  perhaps  explain  that  my  knee  got 
scraped  when  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
(our  teen-age  toughs  who  had  followed  me 
home  from  the  market.  The  bruise  above  my 
mouth  was  from  the  heavy  glove  which  had 
stifled  my  cries  tor  help.  My  coat  pocket  was 
torn  loose  by  their  hasty  search  for  my  wal- 
let. My  dinner  was  trampled  as  they  made 
their  escape.  It  happened  at  7:15  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

Half  running,  aware  they  were  behind  me. 
I  had  gotten  half  way  down  the  driveway  of 
'my  d#fl  apartment  building.  10  yards  from 
the  lobby,  the  switchboard,  the  cloeed-drcult 
TV  security  system,  and  about  IS  feet  from 
a  police  patrol  car  So  It  wasn't  as  If  they 
bad  all  day. 

But  I  really  only  wanted  to  make  tbe 
point  that  a  newcomer  here  used  to  choose 
his  neighborhood  for  touchlngly  Old  World 
reasons — schools,  trees,  gardens,  lawns, 
neighbors.  These  days,  you  choose  according 
to  your  taste  In  crime.  (During  the  election 
campaign  they  tried  to  downgrade  our  crime 
standing  to  somewhere  between  Montgom- 
ery. Alabama,  and  Leopoldvllle  In  the  Congo. 
But  now  that  we  can  get  back  to  telling  It 
like  It  Is,  If  they  don't  move  us  back  to  the 
top  three,  we  should  demand  a  recount. ) 

I  have  a  friend,  for  example,  who  Is  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  Cleveland  Park  area. 
She  has  had  four  break-Ins.  She  has  awak- 
ened In  the  night  to  see  a  pair  of  hands  pry- 
ing apart  the  bars  on  her  bedroom  window. 
She  has  seen  an  arm  reach  in  and  remove 
her  purse  from  her  desk  In  the  living  room. 
She  Just  usks  the  management  to  keep  In- 
stalling thicker  bars.  She  is  now  happily  en- 
sconced in  a  sort  of  tastefully  upholstered 
tank  trap,  and  as  she  keeps  telling  me.  she 
gets  home  In  one  piece  with  her  groceries. 

A  lot  of  people  will  try  to  tell  you  Chevy 
Chase  Is  where  the  action  Is.  At  least  you 
won't  have  to  plan  any  after-dinner  enter- 
taliunent.  At  a  small  party  there  a  few  Satur- 
days ago  the  front  door  burst  open  and  the 
next  thing  everybody  knew  they'd  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  money  and  jewels,  the  men 
bad  been  bound,  gagged  and  stacked  In  the 
Uvlag  room,  while  one  wife  was  escorted  up- 
stairs and  raped.  Neighbors  were  home  and 
awake,  lights  blazing  all  over  the  block,  but 
when  the  "entertainers"  had  flnished  their 
act,  so  to  speak,  they  faded  Into  the  night 
unimpeded. 

Georgetown,  of  course,  is  still  full  of  charm, 
and  I  lived  there  myself  for  years.  But  even 
I  could  kick  open  the  delightful  French  doors 
that  gave  access  to  and  from  the  garden, 
which  backed  onto  a  dark  alley  And  I  got 
tired  of  the  nightly  ritual,  before  going  out 
to  dinner  or  upstairs  to  bed.  of  preparing  the 
place  to  be  ransacked.  The  purse  open  and 
conveniently  placed  by  a  lighted  lamp,  the 
Jewelry  spread  out  on  the  bureau,  the  antique 
Korean  chest  unlocked,  so  It  wouldn't  be 
necessary  to  have  at  It  with  an  axe  to  dis- 
cover it  was  full  of  nothing  but  old  table- 
cloths. It  always  reminded  me  of  those  snacks 
we  used  to  leave  out  for  Santa  Claus  on 
Christmas  Eve  when  we  were  children. 
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In  the  New  Southwest,  where  I  now  live, 
I  Inhabit  a  cement  box.  It  would  take  a  block 
and  tackle  and  pitons  to  climb  to  my  windows 
and  I've  added  a  police-approved  drop-bolt 
second  lock  to  the  door  The  management 
requires  a  key.  but  I  have  to  assume  they 
aren't  passing  out  samples  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. As  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
says.  "You've  got  to  believe  somebody." 

There's  Just  the  matter  of  shopping.  They 
run  a  pretty  taut  ship  at  Pe<9les  Drug,  where 
there  are  often  two  cops  with  guns  patrolling 
the  candy  counter  and  a  squad  car  outside 
with  the  motor  running.  But  for  the  younger 
set.  not  big  enough  for  wallet-snatching,  the 
Safeway  Is  a  razzle-dazzle  year-round  smor- 
gasbord party.  The  first  course  Is  usually 
fruit — a  few  grapes  here,  an  apple,  orange 
or  banana  there.  At  this  season  It's  pome- 
granates. Around  the  store  it's  sip  and  munch 
as  you  go  Pit,  skin,  pith,  core,  seeds  or  empty 
Pepsi  cans  get  spat  or  tossed  into  the  bins 
with  the  frozen  broccoli.  Sometimes  the 
pomegranates  fall  apart  sooner  and  land 
among  the  butter  and  eggs  One  night  when 
I  was  there  a  young  man  made  o(T  with  eight 
steaks.  When  I  visited  my  friend's  Cleveland 
Park  Safeway,  she  remarked,  a  little  louder 
than  I  thought  necessary,  that  It  "must  seem 
odd  for  a  Southwester  to  bother  with  the 
checkout  counter." 

There  is  quite  a  selection  of  parks,  by  the 
way.  Rock  Creek,  where  tbe  wife  of  a  high 
State  Department  offlclal  was  raped  by  three 
teen-agers  as  she  was  walking  her  dogs — at 
mld-momlng.  In  plain  view  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue — has  retired  the  rape  trophy.  (The 
fourth  member  of  the  band  obliged  by  hold- 
ing her  dogs.  Question  de  nuance,  i  The  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal  towpath.  rescued  from 
the  bulldozers  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and 
his  ragged  band  of  nature  lovers.  Is  perfectly 
beautiful,  especially  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  murdered  there  In  broad 
daylight,  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
Georgetown  E^sso  Station. 

Tou  might  want  to  consider  your  Police 
Precinct.  Here  again  my  friend  In  Cleveland 
Park  is  almost  obnoxiously  enthusiastic 
about  Number  8.  Having  naturally  seen  quite 
a  bit  of  them,  she  enjoys  a  very  warm  rela- 
tionship, often  Inviting  the  Investigating  of- 
ficers to  stay  for  a  cup  of  tea  when  they've 
finished  taking  notes.  "The  Captain  says  you 
have  a  very  nice  place  here."  one  of  them 
confided  the  last  time  around  (TV  set. 
clothes,  typewriter.) 

Along  with  the  addresses  of  caterers  and 
part-time  butlers  so  vital  to  Washington 
social  life,  you  will  find  your  address  book  will 
soon  Include  the  names  and  direct  telephone 
numbers  of  the  detectives  assigned  to  your 
various  confrontations. 

Your  wife  may  want  to  reappraise  her 
wardrobe.  Every  day  on  the  Society  pages, 
of  course,  you  see  pictures  of  our  Beautiful 
People  attired  In  minis,  maxls  and  genuine 
Puccis.  Although  she  was  asked  to  go  home 
and  pile  on  more  clothes,  one  of  ovir  social 
leaders  actually  turned  up  at  the  Smith- 
sonian In  a  see-through.  But  In  general  It's 
l>etter  to  strip  down  to  go  out  than  to  dress 
up.  Remove  watch  and  rings.  Conceal  credit 
cards  around  house  in  case  It's  broken  Into 
while  you're  out.  Wear  an  old  pair  of  glasses. 
Your  wife  might  as  well  wear  heels.  She 
couldn't  outsprint  these  pursuers  If  she  wore 
cleats.  They're  motivated  and  all  she  Is  is 
scared. 

Sell  defense?  There  can't  be  any  such 
thing.  A  friend  once  gave  me  a  tear  gas  pen 
and  when  I  drove  alone  to  parties  at  night  I 
carried  It  In  my  purse.  But  I  was  In  such 
constant  terror  that  I'd  Inadvertently  empty 
some  movie  theatre  or  pollute  the  mousse 
at  the  French  Embassy,  that  I  finally  had  to 
Kive  It  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  you  carry 
a  E;un.  at  the  speed  of  the  usual  scenario 
you'll  be  lucky  If  all  you  do  Is  shoot  yourself 
In  the  foot. 

Unless  you  want  the  police  to  think  you're 
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a  boob,  you  should  start  training  yourself  to 
remember  what  the  man  with  bis  foot  on 
your  windpipe  looks  like.  This  requires  a.s 
much  mental  discipline  as  Black  Belt  Judo— 
which  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  take  up.  by 
the  way.  The  unschooled  mind  focuses  on 
useless  irrelevancies.  like  survival,  which  is 
no  help  to  the  police.  In  vain  have  I  studied 
the  etiquette  for  these  occasions.  When  my 
turn  came  I  fought  for  my  wallet.  I  had  the 
absurd  conviction  that  it  was  my  monci/ 
My  mother  gave  me  the  wallet  last  Christmas 
and.  Idiotically  I  even  wanted  to  hang  onto 
that. 

The  policeman  knew  the  trails  across  tlie 
No-Man's  Land  between  the  lighted  highrlses 
and  the  dark  brick  shanties  with  the  broken 
bottles  and  beer  cans  In  the  yard  like  thr 
inside  of  his  pocket.  It  was  horribly  dark  and 
God-forsaken,  and  It  seemed  to  me,  as  lie 
spotted  the  foursome  crossing  a  vacant  lot. 
stopped  the  car  and  got  out,  that  we  were 
edging  Into  a  bad  Clint  Eastwood  movie,  and 
I  wished  I  hadn't  otTered  to  come  along. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  fellas,"  he  said,  a.s 
he  got  out.  I  don't  remember  that  his  hand 
even  brushed  his  gun.  But  It  was  an  under- 
stood quantity. 

They  didn't  answer.  But  they  moved  closer 
to  the  car,  slowly  raised  their  hands,  and 
leaned  forward  against  It,  their  chins  oa  the 
roof,  while  he  ran  his  bands  down  their  sides 
I  gathered  they'd  bad  this  conversation 
before. 

I'd  seen  It  before  myself.  Once  outside  n 
Safeway  on  P  Street  (that  one  of  my  friends 
affectionately  calls  The  Addicts'  Safeway.) 
Once  outside  the  National  Gallery.  It's  one  of 
our  ceremonial  sights  In  Washington,  our 
local  lingua  franca,  like  the  mating  dance  oi 
Australian  bower  birds. 

I  suspect  now  that  they  mere  the  ones.  But 
in  the  searchlight  they  looked  smaller,  even 
vulnerable.  I  had  to  confess  I  wasn't  sure,  and 
he  sent  them  on  their  way. 

"I'm  sorry  this  happened  to  you,"  he  said, 
closing  his  black  notebook  back  In  the 
brightly  lighted  lobby.  "It's  a  horribly  up- 
setting thing."  He  seemed  very  young  and  it 
was  a  thought  I  was  surprised  he'd  had  time 
for. 

"If  you'd  been  Ave  seconds  sooner  .  .  ." 

"If  I'd  seen  them,"  he  said,  "I'd  have  shot 
them." 

I've  tried  to  stay  on  the  right  side  of  this 
argument,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  Mayor 
Daley.  And  my  Due  Process  speech  was  out 
before  you  could  say  Gideon  v.  Florida.  But 
to  be  honest,  I  was  only  being  polite.  The 
thought  of  that  foursome  lying  In  traction  In 
D.C.  General  didn't  bother  me  one  bit. 

That's  the  problem,  you  will  And.  Princi- 
ples so  nobly  held  as  abstractions  seem  to 
evaporate  in  the  crunch. 

I  remember,  at  my  friend's  funeral,  the 
dlfllculty  I  had  In  digesting  the  comfort 
offered  by  the  man  who  brought  God's  Word 
to  us  across  her  casket : 

We  must  pray  for  the  poor  man  who 
murdered  her. 

The  message  seemed  to  Imply  that  It  was 
somehow  her  fault  for  being  alive,  talented, 
beautiful  and  vaguely  apart.  You  might  call 
It  class.  She  got  her  breaks  by  birth.  Now 
give  the  Little  Fellow  his  chance. 

The  same  unspoken  thread  seemed  to 
underlie  the  defense  of  the  man  accused. 
"This  little  man,"  his  lawyer  kept  calling  him. 
His  circumstances  were  punishment  enough 
Society  should  not  inflict  any  more.  The 
argument,  I  was  later  told,  broke  along  those 
lines  in  the  Jury  Room.  He  was  acquitted. 

So.  If  you  run  Into  trouble  with  your  re- 
sponses, you're  not  the  only  one.  It  will  take 
a  lot  more  practice  for  all  of  us  before  we 
learn  to  serve  gracefully  as  vehicles  for  self- 
expression  In  a  language  that  is  so  unfa- 
miliar to  us. 

Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  ramble.  I  only  meant 
to  say  Welcome  to  your  new  neighborhood, 
wherever  It  Is.  And  Lots  of  Luck. 
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THE  DYINQ  LAKE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIOAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1969 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  another  frighten- 
ing warning  of  what  man  is  doing  to 
his  environment.  This  last  of  many 
warnings  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Monday,  February  10,  en- 
titled "The  Dying  Lake."  That  grim  and 
heart-rending  article  points  out  that 
some  biologists  find  pollution  of  Lake 
Erie  growing  out  of  control. 

The  article  follows: 
Th*  Dtino  Lake:  Some  Biologists  Find 
PoLLtJTioN  OP  Lake  Erie  Growing  Oot 
OF  Control — Industrial  Wastes,  Sewage 
Cause  Huge  Algae  Piles.  Destroy  Pish  and 
Biros — Strange  Taste  in  the  Water 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Slocum) 
Cleveland.— The  oll-sllcked  Cuyahoga 
River,  which  oozes  Ite  way  through  this  city 
to  Lake  Erie,  catches  fire  periodically,  earn- 
ing It  the  dubious  title  of  "the  only  body 
of  water  ever  classified  as  a  fire  hazard." 

The  bacteria  count  of  the  chocolate-brown 
river  water,  which  bubbles  like  a  vrttch's 
brew  because  of  fermenting  gases  on  the  bot- 
tom, often  matches  that  of  pure  sewage.  The 
river's  mouth,  once  a  wonderful  spot  to  catch 
black  bass,  now  is  so  contaminated  that  sur- 
prised scientists  have  found  it  doesn't 
even  contain  sludgeworms,  which  thrive  on 
waste.  Moreover,  most  local  folks  agree,  the 
Cuyahoga  stinks. 

The  Cuyahoga  and  dozens  of  other  polluted 
Lake  Erie  tributaries  are  the  focus  of  a  his- 
toric and  stormy  struggle  to  save  the  fourth 
largest  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  becoming 
useless  to  man. 

"Lake  Erie  represents  the  first  large-scale 
warning  that  we  are  in  danger  of  destroying 
the  habltablllty  of  the  earth,"  says  Barry 
Commoner,  a  Washington  University  biolo- 
gist and  critic  of  current  efforts  to  curb  Erie 
pollution.  "Mankind  is  in  an  evlronmental 
crisis,  and  Lake  Erie  constitutes  the  biggest 
warning." 

A    "BIOLOGICAL     explosion" 

Not  all  pollution  experts  will  go  that  far, 
but  there  Is  general  agreement  on  one  thing: 
In  little  more  than  50  years,  man  has 
wrought  on  the  world's  12th  largest  lake  a 
startling  ecological  change.  And,  biologists 
agree,  the  lake  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
"biological  explosion."  They  also  agree,  how- 
ever, that  there's  stlU  a  lot  they  don't  know 
about  Lake  Erie.  "We're  only  now  beginning 
to  understand  the  lake."  says  one  biologist. 

Experts  figure  the  9,940-fiquare-inlle  lake, 
gouged  out  by  glaciers  12,000  years  ago,  has 
been  ortlficlally  "aged"  15,000  years  In  the 
past  half  century.  The  obvious  by-products  of 
pollution  and  aging  abound.  For  40  miles 
along  the  Cleveland  area.  Lake  Erie  waters, 
contaminated  with  slugs  of  raw  sewage,  hu- 
man excrement,  oil  and  chemicals,  are  gen- 
erally unfit  for  swimming. 

Algae,  organisms  invisible  to  the  eye  in  a 
healthy  lake,  litter  the  Erie  shoreline  In  long, 
rotting  piles,  clog  city  water  Intakes  and  add 
objectionable  taste  to  many  communities' 
drinking  water.  During  summer,  the  algae 
collect  In  the  western  basin  in  an  SOO-square- 
mile  mass  two  feet  thick,  turning  the  lake 
into  a  solution  resembling  pea  soup. 

KILLING  FISH  AND  DUCKS 

Pollution  also  has  killed  most  of  tbe 
lake's   commercial   and  game   fish,  such  as 
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Northern  Plkei  Blue  Pike,  sturgeon  and  clsco. 
Now  the  lake  is  populated  by  scavenger 
varieties,  such  as  suckers  and  carp,  which 
have  little  conunerclal  value.  In  addition,  the 
pollution  Is  a  significant  factor  in  the  sharp 
decline  of  wild  ducks  on  Lake  Erie  and  Its 
tributaries.  On  the  Detroit  River,  where  in 
1899  ducks  were  so  plentiful  one  hunting 
club  bagged  122  in  a  single  hour.  10,000 
ducks  were  destroyed  by  oil  pollution  In  1960 
and  huge  numbers  shared  similar  fates  each 
year  since  then,  according  to  Federal  wildlife 
experts. 

Tlie  chemical  interaction  that  has  led  to 
this  massive  devastation  of  Lake  Erie  was 
little  understood  until  recently.  Scientific  in- 
formation on  lake  ecology  generally  is  at  least 
60  years  behind  that  of  rivers,  according  to 
one  expert  And  even  now  some  aspects,  par- 
ticularly the  effectiveness  of  recommended 
cures  for  Lake  Erie,  are  controversial  to  say 
the  least. 

In  the  main,  according  to  a  five-year,  $3 
million  Federal  study  recently  completed, 
Lake  Erie  is  choking  to  death  on  city  sewage, 
although  scientists  prefer  to  call  it  over-en- 
richment or  eutrophlcatlon.  By  far  the  big- 
gest polluter,  the  study  found,  is  the  Detroit 
area,  which  contributes  more  troublesome 
municipal  waste  to  Erie  than  all  other  U.S. 
cities  combined.  (Michigan  denounces  the 
study  and  is  demanding  sections  referring 
to  It  be  withdrawn.)  The  Cleveland-Cuya- 
hoga River  Basin  ranked  second.  The  lake  is 
bounded  by  Michigan.  Ohio.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 

PIPING    IN    RAW    SEWAGE 

One  obvious  source  of  the  pollution  Is  raw, 
untreated  sewage,  piped  Into  the  lake  as  a 
result  of  Inadequate  or  faulty  sewer  systems. 
For  the  last  half  of  1968  in  Cleveland,  for 
Instance,  a  main  sewer  line  was  under  repair 
and  during  that  time  up  to  30  million  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage  dally  was  channeled  Into 
the  Cuyahoga  River.  The  same  situation  pre- 
vailed for  six  months  in  1967  while  the  line 
was  down  for  repair.  All  told,  the  same  line 
m  Cleveland,  whose  residents  recently  voted 
$100  million  to  upgrade  its  antiquated  sewer 
system,  has  had  major  breaks  in  each  of  the 
past  four  years. 

Vast  amounts  of  raw  sewage  also  are  chan- 
neled  to  the  lake  by  combined  storm-sani- 
tary sewer  systems,  which  during  rains  divert 
sewage  through  overflows.  "Probably  no  city 
In  the  country  has  so  many  overflows,  and 
each  one  is  a  source  of  pollution,"  states  a 
recent  city-financed  study  of  the  Cleveland 
sewer  system. 

For  decades,  pollution  experts  assumed 
such  raw  sewage  was  primarily  responsible 
for  lake  pollution  and  ecological  damage.  As 
the  organic  material  is  broken  down  by  bac- 
teria, it  uses  up  the  water's  oxygen,  killing 
small  and  beneficial  forms  of  animal  life  and 
even  fish  themselves. 

But  of  late  Investigators  have  foiuid  that 
even  greater  devastation  to  the  lake  results 
from  sewage  plants,  which  had  been  consid- 
ered modern  and  adequate.  After  treatment 
to  remove  indigestible  solids  and  to  break 
down  organic  material,  sewage  Is  discharged 
as  about  85 'r  Inorganic  products,  particu- 
larly nitrate  and  phosphate.  These  consume 
no  oxygen,  and  It  was  long  assumed  they 
were  swept  harmlessly  on  to  eventually  reach 
the  sea. 

Now  the  scientists  believe  that  most  of  this 
phosphate  and  nitrate  remains  In  the  lake, 
where  It  fertilizes  monstrous  growths  of 
algae,  which  bloom  and  quickly  die.  Al- 
though the  phosphate  and  nitrate  don't  con- 
sume oxygen,  the  algae  do  use  up  enormous 
supplies  of  It.  Total  oxygen  demand  on  Lake 
Erie  from  algae  Is  placed  at  18  times  that  of 
organic  material  from  sewage  plants. 

As  a  result,  nearly  25%  of  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Erie  Is  almost  completely  devoid  of  oxy- 
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gen  In  certain  periods,  a  situation  that 
wreaks  havoc  on  the  ecology.  Such  life  as 
uymphs  of  may  files,  a  choice  food  for  such 
popular  fish  as  bass  and  long  considered 
the  most  common  animal  In  Lake  Erie,  no 
longer  exists  In  huge  areas  of  the  lake.  In- 
stead, sludgeworms  abound  at  up  to  30,000 
per  square  yard.  Similarly,  fish  that  require 
high  oxygen  content,  including  pike,  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  thos'e  requiring  less. 
such  as  suckers  and  cnrp.. 

Worse,  say  biologists,  the  h.ke  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  "biological  cataclysm."  in- 
volving sudden  release  of  pollutants  col- 
lected for  a  century  in  Lake  Erie's  bottom 
mud,  which  ranges  from  30  to  125  feet  thick. 
Tlie  result  would  be  depletion  of  most  Lake 
Erie  oxygen,  which  could  have  nn  enormous 
additional  impact  on  lake  life.  Even  use  of 
the  lake  as  drinking  water — It  currently  Is 
used  by  some  11  million  people — could  be 
threatened,  the  biologists  maintain. 

the   FUSE   ON   the   BOTTOM 

Tlie  fuse  of  this  biological  bomb,  scien- 
tists contend.  Is  a  thin  skin  of  ferric  iron 
overlaying  the  mud  bottom  of  Lake  Erie. 
With  ample  oxygen,  ferric  iron  forms  hard 
insoluble  complexes  with  materials  on  the 
bottom,  sealing  off  the  deposits  from  the 
water  above.  But  with  depletion  of  oxygen 
ferric  iron  can  become  soluble,  and  mate- 
rials In  the  mud  then  can  dissolve  In  the 
water  above.  The  release  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  these  materials,  ranging  from  nutri- 
ents such  as  nitrate  and  phosphate  to  insec- 
ticides and  Industrial  chemicals,  has  already 
begun,  according  to  some  experts. 

Municipal  waste,  although  Lake  Erie's  big- 
gest problem.  Is  not  the  only  one.  An  indus- 
tr'al  complex  ranging  from  Detroit's  auto 
plants  and  Cleveland's  steel  mills  to  Erie, 
Pa.,  paper  operations  and  Akron  rubber 
plants,  constitutes  the  second  biggest  source 
of  pollution.  An  estimated  11  million  pounds 
of  chlorides  and  undetermined  amounts  of 
cyanide,  acids,  oil  and  similar  industrial  pol- 
lutants are  dumped  Into  the  lake  every  24 
hours. 

The  exact  impact  of  these,  particularly  on 
reproduction  of  fish  and  birds,  Isn't  known 
But  pollution  experts  say  the  danger  is 
growing. 

Despite  the  awesome  proportions  of  the 
problem,  many  pollution  experts  are  con- 
fident Lake  Erie  can  be  salvaged.  "There's 
no  question  but  that  the  lake  can  be  saved, 
but  I  don't  know  that  It  will  be,"  contend.s 
George  Harlow,  director  of  the  Lake  Erie 
ofBce  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.  "We  can't  fool  around  any 
longer." 

SOME     RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  key  to  saving  the  lake,  pollution  ex- 
perts figure,  is  removal  from  waste  of  most 
phosphorus  "because  it  is  the  one  essential 
nutrient  for  which  control  meas\»es  are  best 
known."  Some  137,000  pounds  of  phosphorus 
are  dumped  into  the  lake  dally,  with  72'; 
of  that  stemming  from  municipal  waste, 
studies  show.  About  two-thirds  of  the  phos- 
phorus m  city  waste  stems  from  detergents. 

To  remove  phosphorus  and  cut  down  on 
untreated  sewage,  chemicals  and  other  pollu- 
tants, the  Federal  Government  Is  recom- 
mending immediate  expenditures  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion by  cities  and  $285  million  by  industry. 

But  at  least  one  biologist  contends  Lake 
Erie  probably  wont  be  saved  even  if  all  the 
steps  recommended  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  carefully  followed. 

"The  Idea  of  cleaning  up  Lake  Erie  by  cut- 
ting back  phosphates  won't  work,"  declares 
Mr  Commoner.  "Nitrate  levels  also  are  seri- 
ous." He  adds  further,  "The  job  can't  be  done 
until  we  come  to  grips  with  the  stuff  on  the 
bottom.  To  clean  up  Lake  Erie  may  require 
the  dimensions  of  the  space  program,  and 
in  the  end  it  may  even  be  irreversible." 
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LrraUANIAN  INTMEPENDKNCE  DAT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  WtW   TOKS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  we  Joined  with  our 
warm  friends  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
in  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence.  On  yesterday, 
51  years  have  elapsed  since  the  day  when 
these  proud  freedom-loving  people  gained 
their  first  taste  of  liberty  after  five  gen- 
erations of  enslavement. 

The  free  world  rejoiced  at  this  his- 
toric event.  Messages  of  congratulations 
came  from  heads  of  state  throughout  the 
world.  Men  who  covet  liberty  and  enjoy 
freedom  were  gratified  indeed  that  one 
more  great  nation  had  achieved  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty.  The  oppres- 
sive bonds  of  Russia  and  Germany  had 
been  severed — Lithuania  was  free  and 
its  hardy  people  could  now  select  their 
own  leaders,  speak  openly  on  issues  with- 
out f^ar  of  the  sinister  acts  of  the  secret 
poUce.~  and  worship  where  and  as  they 
chose. 

The  full  meaning  of  that  historic  day 
was  shared  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans — the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  the  Amer- 
icans who  had  long  worked  with  and 
admired  the  qualities  of  our  loyal  Lith- 
uanian-American neighbors. 

These  same  Americans  who  shared  In 
the  joy  of  the  long  overdue  independence 
were  not  only  shocked  and  saddened  at 
the  sudden  loss  of  this  cherished  freedom 
but  were  appalled  at  the  illegal  and  In- 
human acts  of  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Lithuania  and  her  sister  Baltic  States  in 
the  chaotic  days  which  followed  the  Axis 
surrender  ending  World  War  U. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  can  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  grab  of  the  Baltic  States. 
We  can  be  proud  that  we  continue  to 
accredit  the  governments  in  exile  as  the 
ofScial  representative  of  the  Lithuanian, 
Latvian,  and  Estonian  people.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  should  hang  its 
head  in  shame  because  for  the  past  28 
years  we  have  put  forth  only  meager  and 
futile  efforts  to  restore  freedom  to  our 
trusted  friends. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  protested,  we 
have  resolved  publicly  and  we  have  pro- 
claimed officially  our  continued  opposi- 
tion to  the  unwarranted  takeover  of 
these  sovereign  sUtes  by  the  Red  Com- 
munists, but  we  tiave  done  all  too  little 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  to  join  us  in  applying  various 
sanctions  against  Russia  and  her  Com- 
munist stooges. 

It  is  my  deepest  hope  that  during  this 
51st  year  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
we  may  take  positive  steps  to  restore 
freedom  to  our  enslaved  friends.  This  we 
can  do  by  supporting  the  splendid  works 
of  the  loyal  Lithuania-American  organi- 
zations and  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Na- 
tions; this  we  can  do  by  forcing  the  So- 
viet Union  to  defend  Its  gangster  acts 
before  a  tribunal  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  this  we  can  do  by  taking  both  Inde- 
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pendent  as  weD  as  Joint  actlorx  with 
other  powers  In  appljdng  telllne  sanc- 
tions against  the  U.SJS.R. 

I  am  proud  to  assure  my  Lithuanian- 
American  fi-lends,  both  here  and  in 
their  homeland,  that  I  shall  dedicate  my 
efforts  to  obtaining  positive  action  which 
will  once  again  penult  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Lithuania  to  regain  their 
long-sought  independence  and  to  have 
restored  their  rights  and  blessings  of  a 
sovereign  nation. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  In  these  assurances 
to  all  Americans  who  glory  in  their  Lith- 
uanian extraction  and  heritage.  This  Is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  an  outstanding 
segment  of  our  society  that  has  demon- 
strated by  hard  wo'-k,  by  meticulous  law 
obsenance  and  by  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  our  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
grams their  earned  rights  as  tiue  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  all  of  them 
and  congratulate  them  on  their  achieve- 
ments. May  our  help  give  them  courage 
to  intensify  their  efforts  in  achie\ing 
freedom  fcr  tlieir  loveJ  ones. 


February  18,  1960 

NATIONAL  DEBT  INCREASE— AGAIN 


THE  FREEDOM  LAND 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Metro- 
politan Opera  Singer  George  London, 
who  recently  was  appointed  musical  ad- 
ministrator of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  suggests 
that  Congress  commission  a  leading  poet 
to  write  new  words  to  the  tune  of  "Tlie 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

A  constituent,  Glorietta  I.  King,  of  St. 
Charles.  Mo.,  has  written  the  following 
lyrics  to  that  tune: 

TUE  FtECDOif  Land 

(By  GloiietU  I.  King) 

I 

America,  the  beauty,  lies  between  two  mighty 

seaa 
Propagated  by  the  heirs  of  Israel's  decrees 
Molded   Into  glory  by  the  brare  and  loyal 

men 
Who  signed  with  freedom's  pen. 

cMoaus 
Glory  to  our  mighty  Nation. 
Praise  the  Uod  of  our  salvation. 
Honor  Him  with  high  elation 
For  freedom's  promised  land: 

a 
America  was  bought  with  blood  of  war  for 

free  men's  cause. 
Established  on  foundations  made  from  Ood's 

own  basic  laws 
Forests,    rivers,    mountains,    deserts,    plains 

beyond  compare. 
Are  here  for  free  men's  care. 

3 

This  land  became  a  haven  for  unhappy  ref- 
ugees: 

The  poor  and  wretched  from  the  countries 

out  beyond  the  seas 
Were  melted  with  a  fervor  In  the  great  le- 

flner's  flame 
To  bring  our  country  fame. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

aw  lomuAMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    a    few 

months  ago  Congress  was  pressured  by 
the  then  administration-ln-power  to  raise 
the  national  debt  celling  to  an  historic 
record  high  of  $365  billion. 

Last  week  Congress  and  the  Federal 
judges  were  given  a  pay  raise.  Then, 
Ti-easury  Secretary,  David  M.  Kennedy, 
announces  he  will  request  the  debt  ceil- 
ing be  hiked  by  $10  to  $12  billion. 

Now  the  President  is  urged  to  continue 
the  10  percent  stirtax — a  tax  on  the  dut' 
to  pay  taxes. 

The  American  people  have  been  told 
that  there  was  little  difference  In  the  two 
major  national  parties — not  a  dime'.- 
worth  of  difference.  This  may  refresli 
their  memories. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  days  of  runaway 
inflation  and  endless  government  spend- 
ing, our  people  cannot  afford  to  increase 
tlie  debt  any  fiuther. 

Today,  the  American  taxpayer  is  beln? 
taxed  as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  We  must  exert  leadership 
for  commonscnsc  fiscal  sanity.  We  can- 
not continue  to  escalate  taxes  in  excessive 
percentages  without  expecting  a  tax 
backlash  from  the  people  who  rightfully 
should  demand  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  off  the  merry-go-round. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  news  cllppingt 
from  the  Washington.  D.C..  ENrenlng  Star 
for  February  12  and  13,  1969.  on  these 
subjects  following  my  remarks: 

Pfrmanent    10    Percent    St7*tax    Is   tTRCEo: 
Proposal  To  Aid  States  Is  Made  by  Rockk- 

FELl-ER 

( By  Oainett  D.  Homer) 
New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  pro- 
poeed  to  President  Nixon  and  his  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council  today  that  the  10  percent  fed- 
eral income  tax  surcharge  l>e  made  jwrma- 
nent  as  a  national  tax  for  the  support  of 
state  and  local  governments,  particularly 
for  education. 

He  also  proposed  using  25  percent  of  the 
cumulative  growth  of  federal  revenues  to 
finance  national  standards  for  welfare  and 
to  take  over  the  full  cost  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, now  shared  by  the  states. 

TMIRTT    BILLION    DOLLARS    IN    4     TEARS 

Rockefeller  estimated  that  these  two  pro- 
grams would  give  the  states  and  cities  about 
$6.5  billion  in  the  first  year,  growing  to  $33 
billion  in  four  years. 

And  Rockefeller  proposed  a  government- 
sponsored  compulsory  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. This,  he  said,  would  provide  a  "first 
line  of  defense  against  costs  of  Illness." 

Nixon  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council  at  the  start  of  a  session  at  the 
White  House  in  which  Rockefeller  sub- 
mitted his  suggestions  for  a  major  redistri- 
bution of  tax  revenues. 

Nixon  moved  on  35  minutes  later  to  pre- 
side at  a  meeting  of  his  National  Security 
Council,  in  session  at  the  same  time,  leaving 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  presiding  for 
the  remainder  of  the  urban  affairs  meeting. 

At  noontime,  Nixon  laid  a  wreath  at  the 
Lincoln  BCemorlal  during  brief  ceremonies 
marking  the  160th  anniversary  ot  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth  today. 


Febrim-y  18,  1969 

The  President,  obviously  cheerful  and 
without  a  topcoat  despite  cold  winds,  paused 
only  twice  during  the  noon  commemoration. 

Once  he  placed  the  wreath  in  position  in 
front  of  the  massive  statue  of  Lincoln,  and 
later  traded  pleasantries  and  handshakes 
with  persons  in  the  crowd  of  400  on  band 
tor  the  ceremonies. 

Tlie  Nixon  appearance  was  the  high  point 
,)f  the  traditional  marking  of  the  day.  Since 
1923  every  president  except  John  F.  Kennedy 
Has  attended  such  an  event,  which  today 
included  a  military  band,  honor  guard  and 
the  massed  flags  of  .ill  50  states.  The  Gettys- 
i)\irg  Address  was  read  by  Sen.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  R-Md. 

FINCH    IS    OPPDECD 

After  the  urban  nffalrs  meeting,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Robert 
Finch,  a  member  o*  the  council,  noted  that 
he  and  Nixon  have  advocated  national  mini- 
mum standards  for  welfare,  but  took  a  dim 
\lew  of  Rockefeller's  other  proposals. 

Asked  about  Rockefeller's  suggestion  that 
the  government  take  over  the  full  cost  of 
the  welfare  program.  Finch  said  that  to  keep 
HEW  from  becoming  a  "department  of  the 
dole"  he  thought  there  should  be  a  kind  of 
balance  between  its  activities  In  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare — leaving  the  states  their 
j-hare  of  responsibility  in  all  these  fields. 

On  the  Rockefeller  proposal  to  make  the 
surtax  permanent  as  a  means  of  financing 
more  school  aid  to  the  sUtes.  Pinch  said  he 
doubted  If  It  would  be  good  strategy  to  try 
to  earmark  revenue  from  the  surcharge  for 
a  particular  purpose  in  arguing  for  Its  ex- 
tension m  Congress.  He  said  he  thought  the 
funds  needed  for  education  could  be  pro- 
vided otherwise. 

Rockefeller  argued  at  the  urban  affairs 
meeting  that  state  Rnd  local  spending  to  meet 
human  needs  has  been  rising  much  more 
rapidly  than  federal  spending  for  domestic 
purposes,  although  the  federal  government 
eoUects  two-thirds  of  all  tax  revenue. 

He  said  the  remaining  one-third  of  tax 
revenues  collected  by  slate  and  local  govern- 
ments are  Inadequate  to  meet  such  needs  as 
rising  costs  of  primary  and  secondary  school 
education  and  to  reduce  welfare  Inequities. 
Under  Rockefeller's  proposal,  the  federal 
government  would  turn  over  25  percent  of 
the  10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge  yield 
to  the  states  In  the  first  year,  adding  25  per- 
cent each  year  lUitil  all  this  revenue  was 
going  to  the  states  in  the  fourth  year. 

Rockefeller  estimated  that  at  the  end  of 
four  years  the  surcharge  would  yield  $14 
billion,  and  the  earmarking  25  percent  of 
other  federal  revenues  for  welfare  would  pro- 
vide another  $16.75  billion — a  total  of  $30.75 
billion  a  year  after  four  years. 

He  urged  that  such  aid  be  distributed  in 
"block"  grants,  consolidating  present  cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid. 

As  alternative  to  such  block  grants,  he 
suggested  that  the  federal  aid  funds  be  given 
to  the  states  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Urging  the  establishment  of  federal  stand- 
UTtia  for  welfare  payments  across  the  nation — 
long  an  Agnew  proposal — Rockefeller  pro- 
posed that  over  a  4-year  period  the  federal 
government  take  over  the  complete  cost  of 
welfare  using  25  percent  of  the  growth  In 
federal  revenues  apart  from  the  Income  tax 
surcharge  to  finance  It. 

He  also  urged  a  national  contributor  health 
insurance  system  as  a  first  line  of  defense 
against  rising  health  costs. 


Bio  To  Lift  Debt  LiMrr  by  $10  Billion  Slated 
(ByLeeM.  Cohn) 

The  Nixon  administration  soon  will  ask 
Congress  to  raise  the  wes  billion  federal  debt 
celling  by  about  HO  billion  or  $12  billion, 
informed  sources  said  today. 

They  said  It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  the 
increase  over  stiff  opposition  by  congres- 
sional economizers  In  both  parties. 

Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  an- 
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nounced  In  a  speech  last  night  that  the 
administration  will  request  an  Increase,  but 
offered  no  details. 

An  "Immediate"  Increase  will  be  needed 
to  get  past  seasonal  squeezes  Just  before  the 
big  tax  collections  In  mid-March  and  mld- 
Aprll,  he  said  In  a  speech  to  a  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  In  Dallas. 

In  addition  to  this  temporary  relief,  he 
said,  the  celling  must  be  raised  to  accommo- 
date the  debt  In  fiscal  1970,  the  year  starting 
next  July  1. 

Debt  celling  legislation  always  provokes 
congressional  battles,  and  the  fight  may  be 
rougher  than  usual  this  year. 

Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  D-Ark.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was 
assured  by  Treasury  technicians  last  June 
that  no  Increase  In  the  celling  would  be 
needed  In  fiscal  1969  If  Congress  enacted  the 
Income  surtax  and  expenditure  celling,  which 
It  did. 

Relying  on  these  assurances.  Mills  said  In 
a  House  speech  that  the  debt  celling  Issue 
would  NOT  plague  Congress  again  in  fiscal 
1969. 

Administration  officials  realize  that  Mills, 
whose  committee  handles  debt  legislation, 
hates  to  back  down  from  public  commit- 
ments. They  expect  to  have  a  hard  time  per- 
suading him  that  legislation  Is  needed  now. 
especially  since  revenue  collections  are  run- 
ning higher  than  expected. 

The  usual  political  problems  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  shift  to  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

House  Republicans  have  opposed  debt  cell- 
ing Increases  by  big  margins  In  the  past, 
leaving  it  up  to  the  Democrats  to  pass  the 
legislation. 

Unless  the  Nixon  administration  can 
switch  a  lot  of  Republican  votes,  congres- 
sional Democrats  said,  the  debt  celling  In- 
crease will  be  In  trouble. 

With  a  Republican  In  the  White  House, 
they  said,  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  the 
Democrats  to  ball  him  out. 

Analysts  said  the  Treasury  might  be  able 
to  squeak  through  March  within  the  present 
debt  limit,  and  an  increase  of  only  about  $1 
billion  probably  would  be  adequate  for 
April — barring  bad  breaks. 

The  debt  will  decline  seasonally  after  mid- 
April,  so  no  insoluble  problems  would  be  ex- 
pected even  if  the  limit  dropped  to  $358 
billion  for  one  day  on  June  30,  as  provided 
bv  existing  law. 

'  But  the  debt  will  rise  seasonally  next  fall 
and  winter.  Rather  than  going  back  to  Con- 
gress again  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the 
administration  Is  expected  to  request  a  high 
enough  debt  celling  In  the  next  few  weeks  to 
take  care  of  fiscal   1970,  too. 

Assuming  no  big  changes  in  the  Johnson 
administration's  forecast  of  small  budget 
surpluses  in  fiscal  1969  and  1970,  analysis 
estimated,  the  Treasury  will  need  an  in- 
crease of  about  $10  billion  or  $12  billion  In 
the  debt  celling. 

The  debt  subject  to  the  $365  billion  celling 
totaled  $362.9  billion  Feb  7,  the  latest  date 
for   which    figures   are   available. 

Even  with  the  projected  budget  surpluses 
of  $2.4  billion  m  fiscal  1969  and  83.4  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1970,  the  debt  will  rise  from 
time  to  time  because  of  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions m  spending  and  tax  collections. 

Another  reason  for  debt  celling  problems 
even  when  the  budget  has  a  surplus  Is  the 
need  for  the  Social  Security  and  other  gov- 
ernment trust  funds  to  Invest  their  spare 
cash.  The  Treasury  must  Issue  securities, 
which  count  in  the  debt,  to  provide  the 
trust  funds  with  Investment  vehicles. 

One  wav  to  avoid  this  problem  would  be 
to  apply  the  debt  celling  only  to  debt  held 
by  the  public,  excluding  the  $90  billion  to 
$100  bUiion  of  debt  held  by  the  trust  funds. 
Although  the  Treasury  has  considered  this 
approach.  Informed  sources  said  they  doubt 
the  administration  will  try  this  time  to  sell 
the  Idea  to  Congress. 
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NEW  INITIATIVES  TOWARD 
CHINA  NEEDED 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
in  my  weekly  radio,  television,  and  news- 
paper report  to  the  people  of  my  district 
I  urged  that  the  Nixon  administration 
undertake  new  initiatives  to  break  the 
political  deadlock  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  In  my  remarks  I 
urged,  as  a  logical  first  step,  that  the 
President  appoint  a  special  ambassador 
to  conduct  the  Warsaw  talks  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  I 
also  urged  that  the  embargo  on  trade 
with  China  be  lifted  so  that  trade  with 
her  will  be  on  the  same  basis  as  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  we  should 
offer  to  exchange  scientific,  cultural,  and 
economic  delegations  with  China;  study 
the  possibilities  of  aviation  Unks  with 
China:  and  indicate  our  willingness  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese 
news  agency  oflBce  in  the  United  States. 
To  facilitate  contact  and  trade,  the 
United  States  should  offer  to  establish  a 
trading  mission  in  China  or  consular  re- 
lations, as  other  countries  have  done. 

The  sei'zure  of  three  yachts  last  week- 
end by  the  Chinese  near  Hong  Koner 
illustrates  the  need  for  better  coin- 
munication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  full  text  of 
my  report  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
Weekly  Radio.  TV.  and  Newspaper  Report 

TO     People     of     hie     L'Oth     District     ov 

I'LINOIS 

(By  Representative  Paul  Findlev.  of  Illinois) 
A  new  United  States  "open  door"  policy 
to  Ciilna  Is  needed  to  replace  the  present  un- 
successful one.  Any  discussion  of  our  diffi- 
cult relaildus  with  China  must  begin  with 
the  realization  that  China  is  a  nation  older 
than  history  and  determined  to  be  Inde- 
pendent. Her  people,  the  mnst  numerous 
on  earth,  have  the  capacity  for  patlencp. 
labor,  and  industry  which  lor  three  millen- 
nia has  compensated  for  China's  lack  of  col- 
lective method  and  cohesion.  The  result  ha.s 
been  a  very  special  civllii^ation  which  has 
alTected  our  own  development. 

China  is  a  tremendous  country,  geo- 
yraphlcallv  compact,  extending  from  Asia 
Minor  and  the  steppes  of  Europe  to  the  long 
shoreline  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  ice  of 
the  north  to  the  tropical  regions  of  India 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  For  a  thousand 
years  instinctively  Inward  looking  and  scorn- 
ful of  foreigners,  but  conscious  and  proud 
of  her  ancient  traditions,  she  has  striven  to 
master  internal  problems.  So  ancient  i.s 
China  that  she  among  all  nations  has  earned 
the  one  ascription  "eternal". 

Since  the  Communists  came  to  power  in 
the  "gates  of  heavenly  peace"  in  Peking  an 
enormous  effort  has  been  required  for  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  industrial 
development,  agricultural  production,  na- 
tional education,  and  the  struggle  against 
the  scourges  inherent  in  China — hunger, 
pestilence,  erosion,  and  floods.  As  has  always 
been  the  case  In  the  Communist  system, 
what  was  achieved  Involved  terrible  suffer- 
ing among  the  people.  Implacable  constraint 
for  the  masses,  tremendous  losses  and  waste 
of  property,  and  the  collapse  of  countless 
human  values.  Notwithstanding  all  of  this 
and  the  throes  of  her  most  recent  cultural 
revolution,  China  has  achieved  a  centralized 
government  which  for  the  first  time  In  eight 
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huiMtred  ywuv  eiercises  cffeetlv*.  Albeit 
ruthleaa  control  orer   Ui«  mainland. 

Originally  we  In  tb«  nnltcd  States  p«r- 
celTed  Cbln*  m  •  satelUt*  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  lllualon  has  been  dispelled. 
Doubtlees  there  are  certain  doctrinal  soU- 
darlUes  and  common  interests  between  Mos- 
cow and  Peking.  Tet  aside  from  this  there  Is 
an  Inevitable  dlffereiM:e  In  national  policies. 
The  vast  frontier  between  the  two  states  Is 
the  longest  that  exists  In  the  world.  Russia's 
Interest  la  to  conserve  and  maintain  that 
status  and  Ctalna's  Is  to  grow  and  to  acquire. 
Thus  their  interests  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. 

The  United  States  sought  orlg(lnally  to 
Isolate  and  contain  China.  She  has  been  con- 
tained but  she  Is  not  isolated.  President 
Nixon  himself  said  In  his  Inaugural  speech 
that  the  United  States  seeks  to  Isolate  no 
nation:  Indeed  we  cannot  Isolate  a  nation 
such  as  China.  In  the  years  since  the  Com- 
munists came  to  control  the  mainland  an 
Increasing  number  of  states  have  given 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Communist  China. 
When  Canada  and  Italy  have  followed 
through  on  their  announced  plans  to  estab- 
lish relations  with  Peking,  a  majority  of  our 
NATO  allies  will  have  established  formal 
diplomatic  relations  and  already  the  ma- 
.  Joritj.of  our  SEA  TO  allies  have  done  so. 
.TodJsjLiwo-thlrds  of  China's  total  trade  is 
with  the  western  countries,  compared  with 
only  one- third   a   few   years  ago. 

There  Is  no  polUic:tl  settlement  notably 
with  regard  to  Cambodia,  Korea.  Laos.  Viet- 
nam. India.  Pakistan.  Afghanistan,  or  Japan 
which  does  not  concern  or  affect  China.  There 
is  neither  a  war  nor  a  peace  imaginable  on 
the  whole  Asian  continent  without  China 
being  Involved  In  it.  Considering  all  this  the 
United  States  must  be  able  to  listen  to  China 
directly  and  also  make  ourselves  heard. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  advantages 
to  the  United  States  in  improving  relations 
with  China  are  obvious.  The  relative  per- 
manency of  the  Communist  control  of  the 
mainland,  the  deep  divisions  and  effects  of 
the  SIno-Sovlet  split,  the  growing  military 
power  of  China,  the  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  China  by  our  European  allies,  the 
likely  departure  from  leadership  of  Chairman 
Mao  and  perhaps  other  present  leaders  dur- 
ing the  next  four  to  eight  years — all  make 
this  the  appropriate  time  to  Institute  a  series 
of  steps  which  would  Improve  relations.  In  a 
recent  meeting  with  Dr.  Heiu-y  Kissinger. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security,  and  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  I  have  urged  this  series  of 
steps  to  improve  political  relations  with 
China.  For  political  reasons  full  diplomatic 
relations  may  be  neither  prudent  nor  possi- 
ble at  this  time. 

However,  in  the  meantime  other  means 
may  accomplish  much  of  what  we  hope  would 
result  from  full  diplomatic  relations.  The 
legal  tangle  over  the  Implications  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  our  relationship  with  For- 
mosa, and  the  U.N.  seating  for  China  might 
be  so  acrimonious  and  embarrassing  as  to 
defeat  or  reduce  largely  the  hoped-for  bene- 
hts  for  taking  the  move  in  the  first  place. 

Between  these  extremes  of  no  relations 
with  China  or  full  normalization  of  rela- 
tions lies  a  prudent  course  consisting  of  sev- 
eral small  steps — a  course  which  would  not 
force  a  showdown  over  the  larger  contro- 
versial Issues,  but  nevertheless  measures 
which  taken  together  would  open  the  door 
to  China. 

These  steps  would  serve  to  encourage  mod- 
erate elements  In  the  Chinese  leadership. 
They  would  remind  the  Soviets  that  Ameri- 
can policy  towards  China  is  Independent  and 
does  not  exist  to  serve  Moscow's  interests. 
Hopefully  these  steps  would  lead  to  settle- 
ment of  smaller  outstanding  differences  In- 
cluding the  reles«e  of  Amerlosja  prlaonsrs, 
amon«  whlob  Is  Major  Phillip  8mlth  of 
Roodhous«. 
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Key  elements  of  the  policy  should  be  that 
the  United  States: 

1.  Alms  ultimately  at  normalisation  of  re- 
lations with  China. 

3.  Has  no  military  designs,  direct  or  In- 
direct, on  the  mainland  of  China.  We  stand 
by  our  commitment  to  defend  Formosa  and 
the  off  shore  islands,  but  do  not  Intend  to 
provoke  war  with  China  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  supporting  or  countenancing  military 
action  against  the  mainland. 

3.  Rejects  the  Idea  of  an  unending  or  pro- 
tracted conflict  with  China.  We  believe  our 
differences  can  ultimately  be  resolved. 

4.  Wishes  to  communicate  with  China.  We 
are  respectful  of  legitimate  Chinese  com- 
plaints and  understand — even  though  we 
cannot  always  support — Chinese  views  on 
certain  matters. 

5.  Will  not  Join  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
attempting  In  any  way  to  "gang  up"  on 
China. 

6.  Will  keep  policies  towards  China  always 
open  to  review  and  modlflcatlon  as  changed 
clrcubistances  Justify. 

In  order  to  Implement  a  policy  which 
would  be  built  around  the  above  elements, 
I  feel  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  Executive  Order  should  remove  the  com- 
plete embargo  on  trade  with  China,  and  the 
trade  with  China  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  a  mlnlmtim,  the  United  States  should  per- 
mit the  sale  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  to 
the  Chinese.  It  makes  little  sense  to  deny 
American  farmers  a  market  of  700  million 
Chinese  when  our  allies  Including  Canada 
and  Australia  are  selling  agricultural  prod- 
ucts there. 

China  Is  potentially  a  great  customer  of 
US.  food  products.  As  a  nation  we  look  fool- 
ish acting  as  if  China  does  not  exist  while  at 
the  same  time  selling  wheat  and  generally 
seeking  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
nation  which  possesses  a  far  greater  and 
more  Immediate  threat  to  our  security.  Trade 
arrangements  could  be  facilitated  by  pro- 
posing the  opening  of  a  trade  mission  or 
consul  In  China  This  would  give  the  United 
States  a  political  and  economic  presence  In 
China  such  as  Italy  and  Lebanon  have.  In- 
deed Germany  is  now  considering  such  an 
arrangement  with  China.  Consular  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  China  would 
enable  each  nation  to  communicate  on  an 
Informal  basis  while  temporarily  avoiding 
the  more  complicated  question  of  formal 
diplomatic  recognition.  This  Is  so  because 
consular  relations  do  not  imply  diplomatic 
recognition. 

On  February  20  the  United  States  will  hold 
Its  first  meeting  with  the  Chinese  In  War- 
saw. Poland  In  thirteen  months.  In  order  to 
upgrade  the  level  of  the  talks.  I  proposed  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  United  States  should  designate  a  special 
ambassador  with  expertise  In  Chinese  mat- 
ters to  conduct  our  side  of  the  Warsaw  talks. 
This  individual  should  be  a  person  other 
than  the  ambassador  to  Poland  who  of  course 
Is  primarily  responsible  on  U.S. -Polish  mat- 
ters. The  talks  in  Warsaw  are  now  more 
than  ten  years  old.  They  have  become  formal- 
Istlc  and  have  none  of  the  give-and-take 
that  Is  necessary  for  realistic  diplomatic  un- 
derstanding. New  Initiatives  are  needed  at 
Warsaw.  I  believe  the  selection  of  a  person 
with  ambassadorial  rank  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conducting  negotiations  would 
show  the  significance  we  place  on  talks  with 
the  Chinese.  It  would  be  worthwhile  even  If 
It  meant  flying  this  ambassador  to  Warsaw 
for  each  meeting.  In  the  event  this  would  be 
Inconvenient,  consideration  could  be  given 
to  moving  the  site  of  the  talks  back  to  Gene- 
va where  they  were  held  originally  or  perhaps 
to  London  or  Paris  where  special  U.S.  Am- 
hassartnrs  could  be  permanently  stationed. 

Other  steps  can  be  undertaken  to  Improve 
relations.  Ttoe  exchange  of  scientific,  cultural, 
and  economic  delegations  is  possible.  There 
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may  be  American  air  carriers  who  are  in- 
terested in  air  links  with.  China  because  of 
the  growing  passenger  service  between  China 
and  Indonesia,  Japan,  and  other  points  in 
the  Far  East.  The  Chinese  government  could 
be  Informed  that  the  United  SUtes  Is  wllUni; 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  New  China 
News  Agency  Office  in  the  United  States. 

These  steps,  taken  together,  would  con- 
stitute a  policy  change  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  sufficient  substance  and 
breadth  to  test  the  Interest  of  China  in  a 
new.  more  moderate  policy.  At  best,  these 
actions  would  lead  In  time  to  a  new  Open 
Door  policy  towards  China  with  normal  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries. 

At  worst.  If  China  made  no  reciprocal 
moves  and  rejected  each  opportunity  for  co- 
operation, our  Initiatives  would  neverthele5;s 
enhance  our  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  encourage  moderate  elements  In  China 
to  work  and  hope  for  better  days.  We  cannot 
of  course  nurse  Illusions  in  this  regard.  Nor 
by  undertaking  these  steps  do  I  mean  to 
express  any  approval  of  the  political  system 
which  at  present  prevails  In  China. 

In  summary,  perhaps  the  best  argumeir 
for  providing  diplomatic  relations  and  Im- 
proved relations  with  China  was  that  mad? 
by  Winston  Churchill  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  occasion  of  Britain's  form.il 
recognition  of  China  In  1950.  He  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  "We  send  an  ambassador 
to  Peking  not  to  confer  a  favor,  but  to  secure 
a  convenience  for  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment." 


UKRAINE'S  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ACT  OP  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent who  assembled  at  Fitzgerald  Au- 
ditorium in  Warren,  Mich.,  to  commemo- 
rate the  51st  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Ukraine  and 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union 
of  the  Ukrainian  people : 
Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Commbuora- 

TION     or     THE     ANNIVESSAkT     OF     UKXAINES 

Independence    and    the    Annivexsart    of 
THE  Act  or  Union.  FEBXUAkT  9,  1969 

Whereas,  January  22,  1969  marked  the  51st 
Anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  Ukraine's 
Independence  and  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Act  of  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  independence  of  Ukraine  was 
proclaimed  In  Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine, 
on  January  22,  1918  and  the  Act  of  Union 
took  place  a  year  later  on  January  22,  1019. 
also  In  Kiev;  and 

Whereas,  yovuig  Ukrainian  democratic  re- 
public was  immediately  recognized  by  a 
number  of  foreign  governments.  Including 
that  of  Soviet  Russia;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Russia,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  recognition,  began  a  large- 
scale  Invasion  of  Ukraine,  which  alone  and 
unaided,  succumbed  to  the  superior  forces  of 
Communist  Russia:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  people  of 
Ukraine  have  not  accepted  Soviet  Russian 
domination  and  have  been  fighting  for  the 
re-establishment  of  their  independence  by 
all  means  at  their  disposal; 

Now,  therefore,  we  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  from  the  State  of  Michigan  resolve 
as  follows: 

1.  To  take  Into  proper  consideration  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Ukranian  people  who  strongly 
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oppoae  enforced  Russlflcatlon,  aiming  at  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  genocide  of  the  na- 
tive population: 

2.  To  assist  by  all  possible  methods  the 
Ukrainian  nation  In  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  Independence; 

3.  To  support  the  political  action  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  lU  struggle 
with  Communism,  parUoUarly  with  Russian 
ImperlalUtlc  Communism; 

4.  To  give  moral  support  to  all  of  those 
Ukrainians,  who  presently  are  engaged  in  ac- 
tive struggle  against  Communist  advances; 

6  To  request  the  United  Stotes  Govern- 
ment and  both  legislative  bodies  to  redouble 
their  efforts  In  promoting  and  extending 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  human 
rights  to  the  Ukrainian  people,  enslaved  by 
Communist  Russia,  and  to  help  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  In  achieving  their  freedom  and 
self  determination. 

DETRorr.  Mich.,  February  9.  1969. 


THE    GREAT    AMERICAN 
FRUSTRATION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHDsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1969 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article,  entitled 
"The  Great  American  Frustration,"  writ- 
ten by  Archibald  MacLeish.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  13,  1968.  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review : 

The  Great  Aiuchican  Frustration 


(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 
(Note. — This  article  Is  based  on  the  first 
Milton  Elsenhower  Lecture,  delivered  by  Mr. 
MacLeUh  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
"The  Wild  Old  Wicked  Man"  and  Other 
Poems,  a  collection  of  Mr.  MacLelsh's  lyric 
poetry,  will  be  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
In  September.) 

That  Americans  have  changed  their  nature 
since  Andrew  Jackson's  day  or  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  or  even  Harry  Truman's  is  now 
Uken  as  self-evident — at  least  among  the 
Americans.  No  visiting  European  from  Cr6ve- 
coeur  to  Somerset  Maugham  would  have  re- 
ported us  to  the  world  in  the  terms  in  which 
we  now  report  ourselves,  nor  would  Charles 
Dickens,  who  liked  us  least  and  used  almost 
every  other  derogatory  term  to  describe  us, 
have  used  the  word  we  repeat  most  frequently 
today.  Arrogant,  perhaps.  Self-confident  and 
bumptious,  certainly.  But  frustrated?  If  there 
was  one  people  on  earth  incapable  of  frus- 
tration it  was  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
United  States  ...  a  hundred  years  ago. 

But  not  now.  Not  to  us.  Not  In  the  news- 
papers or  the  television  programs  or  the  lec- 
ture circuits  or  anywhere  else  our  national 
mania  for  prodding  and  poking  at  our  na- 
tional psyche  Indulges  itseU.  For  a  time  last 
winter  the  word  frustration  was  almost  as 
frequently  seen  and  heard  in  those  quarters 
as  the  word  America  itself,  and  when  Robert 
Kennedy  was  shot  in  Los  Angeles,  though 
the  talk  was  all  of  the  "sickness  of  American 
society,"  It  was  still  the  American  sense  of 
frustration  and  helplessness  which  spoke. 
We  have  not  only  accepted  our  frustration, 
we  have  embraced  It.  To  the  young  it  seems 
somehow  to  explain  what  Is  otherwise  Inex- 
plicable In  the  numb  tmeaslness  with  which 
they  approach  their  lives.  To  the  old  It  pro- 
vides an  alternative  to  the  exhausting  labor 
of  struggling  to  comprehend  an  increasingly 
Incomjyehenslble  epoch. 

But  what  the  great  frustration  actually 
means  Is  not  so  obvious.  Most  of  us,  ques- 
tioned about  It.  would  reply  Vietnam,  mean- 
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Ing  one  of  two  quite  different  things:  either 
that  the  stupidity  of  our  Involvement  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam  has  shaken  our  confidence 
In  our  ability  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  or 
that  our  astonishing  failure  to  win  the  war 
once  we  had  Involved  ourselves  has  under- 
mined our  belief  In  our  greatness  as  a  world 
power.  But  Is  either  reply  correct?  Would  we 
believe  In  our  greatness  as  a  world   power 
today  If  we  had  used  our  incontestable  su- 
periority m  weapons  to  blast  what  Governor 
Reagan  refers  to  as  "a  water  buffalo  econ- 
omy" off  the  earth?  Or  would  we  now  regain 
our   political  self-confidence   If   we  were   to 
repudiate  the  President,  whoever  he  was,  who 
Involved  us  in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place? 
I  doubt  it.  I  think  any  such  washing  of  the 
hands  would  end  where,  Indeed,  it  has  already 
ended;     In    the    realization    that    no    one, 
whether  Elsenhower  or  Kennedy  or  Johnson, 
can  usefully  be  blamed  for  the  events  which 
led  to  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  because 
no  one  of  them  was  really  in  control  of  those 
events.  And  that  realization,  far  from  cur- 
ing  our    sense    of    frustration,    would    only 
deepen  it. 

Or,  more  precisely.  It  would  show  us  what 
this  frustration  which  we  confess  so  readily 
really  Is.  It  is  not.  as  we  like  to  think,  Viet- 
nam. Not  the  sense  of  individual  helplessness 
which  plag-jes  the  citizens  of  a  large  country 
when  they  become  aware  of  the  blindness  and 
ineptitude  of  their  rulers,  the  stupidity  of 
those  in  power.  Not  the  Impotent  rage  which 
follows  the  failure  of  events  to  conform  to 
expectations,  the  failure  of  history  to  keep 
to  the  plot  as  written— the  refusal  of  the 
water  buffalo  economy  to  collapse  before  the 
electronic  power.  Not  the  first  mistake  which 
committed  us  to  the  Asian  war,  or  the  last 
mistake  which  has  left  us  in  it.  or  anything 
else  which  has  to  do  with  Vietnam  alone — 
which  began  In  Vietnam  and  will  end  there. 
It  is   none   of   these   things   but   something 
larger   and   more   troubling:    a   numb,   uni- 
formed,   persistent   sense,    like    the   hinting 
pinch  of  a  pain  which  Is  not  yet  brutal  hurt 
but  will  be  that  we,  as  Americans,  we  per- 
haps as  members  of  our  generation  on  this 
earth,  have  somehow  lost  control  of  the  man- 
agement of  our  human  affairs,  of  the  direc- 
tion of  our  lives,  of  what  our  ancestors  would 
have  called  our  destiny. 

It  Is  a  sense  we  have  had  In  one  form  or 
another  for  a  long  time  now.  but  not  as  an 
explicit,  a  formulated  fear  until  we  found 
ourselves  deep  in  the  present  century  with 
its  faceless  slaughters.  Its  mindless  violence. 
Its  fabulous  triumphs  over  space  and  time 
and  matter  endlnc  in  terrors  space  and  time 
and  matter  never  held.  Before  that  there 
were  only  hints  and  Intimations,  but  they 
were  felt,  they  were  recorded  where  all  the 
hints  and  intimations  are  recorded— In 
poems,  fictions,  works  of  art.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  used  to  call  the  Industrial 
revolution— what  we  see  today  more  clearly 
as  a  sort  of  technological  coup  d'6tat— men 
and  women,  particularly  men  tmd  women  of 
Imaginative  sensiblUty,  have  seen  that  some- 
thing was  happening  to  the  human  role  in 
the  shaping  of  civilization. 

A  curious  automatism,  human  In  origin  but 
not  human  in  action,  seemed  to  be  taking 
over.  Cities  were  being  built  and  rebuilt  not 
with  human  purposes  In  mind  but  with  tech- 
nological means  at  hand.  It  was  no  longer 
the  neighborhood  which  fixed  the  shape 
and  llmlto  of  the  town  but  the  communica- 
tions system,  the  power  grid.  Technology, 
our  grandfathers  said,  "advanced"  and  it  was 
literally  true:  it  was  technology  which  was 
beating  the  tambours,  leading  the  march. 
Buildings  crowded  Into  the  air  not  because 
their  occupants  had  any  particular  desire 
to  lift  them  there,  but  because  the  invention 
of  electric  elevators  and  new  methods  of  steel 
and  glass  construction  made  these  zlggurats 
possible  and  the  posslblUty  presented  Itself 
as  economic  compulsion. 
Wildness  and  silence  disappeared  from  the 
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countryside,  sweetness  fell  from  the  air,  not 
because  anyone  wished  them  to  vanish  or 
fall  but  because  throughways  had  to  fioor  the 
meadows  vrtth  cement  to  carry  the  automo- 
biles which  advancing  technology  produced 
first  by  the  thousands  and  then  by  the  thou- 
sand thousands.  Tropical  beaches  turned  Into 
high-priced  slums  where  thousand-room  ho- 
tels elbowed  each  other  for  glimpses  of  once- 
famous  surf  not  because  those  who  loved  the 
beaches  wanted  them  there  but  because 
enormous  Jets  could  bring  a  million  tourists 
every  year — and  therefore  did. 

The  result,  seen  in  a  glimpse  here,  a  per- 
ception there,  was  a  gradual  change  in  our 
attitude  toward  ourselves  as  men,  toward  the 
part  we  play  as  men  In  the  direction  of  our 
lives.  It  was  a  confused  change.  We  were 
proud — m  England,  and  even  more  In  Amer- 
ica, raucously  proud — of  our  technological 
achievements,  but  we  were  aware  also,  even 
from  the  beginning  that  these  achievements 
were  not  altogether  ours  or,  more  precisely, 
not  altogether  ours  to  direct,  to  control — that 
the  process  had  somehow  taken  over  leaving 
the  purpose  to  shift  for  Itself  so  that  we,  the 
ostensible  managers  of  the  process,  were 
merely  its  beneficiaries. 

Not,  of  course,  that  we  complained  of  that, 
at  least  in  the  beginning.  A  hundred  years 
ago.  with  the  rare  exception  of  a  Dickens  or  a 
Zola,  we  were  amenable  enough— amenable 
as  children  at  a  Christmas  party.  Inventions 
showered  on  our  heads;  steam  engines  and 
electric  lights  and  telegraph  messages  and  all 
the  rest.  We  were  up  to  our  knees,  to  our 
necks,  in  Progress.  And  technology  had  made 
It  all  possible.  Science  was  the  giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  If  there  were  aspects 
of  the  new  world  which  were  not  perfect — 
child  labor  for  example — progress  would  take 
care  of  them.  If  the  ugliness  and  filth  and 
smoke  of  industrial  cities  offended  us,  we  put 
up  with  them  for  the  sake  of  the  gas  lights 
and  the  central  heating.  We  were  rich  and 
growing  richer. 

But  nevertheless  the  uneasiness  remained 
and  became  more  and  more  evident  In  our 
books,  our  paintings,  our  music — even  the 
new  directions  of  our  medical  sciences.  Who 
were  we  In  this  strange  new  world?  What 
part  did  we  play  in  it?  Someone  had  written 
a  new  equation  somewhere,  pushed  the  doors 
of  Ignorance  back  a  UUle.  entered  the  dark- 
ened room  of  knowledge  by  one  more  step. 
Someone  else  had  found  a  way  to  make  use 
of  that  new  knowledge,  put  it  to  work.  Our 
lives  had  changed  but  without  our  changing 
them,  without  our  intending  them  to  change. 
Improvements  had  appeared  and  we  had  ac- 
cepted them.  We  had  bought  Mr.  Ford's 
machines  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  We 
had  ordered  radios  by  the  millions  and  then 
installed  TVs.  And  now  we  took  to  the  air. 
flew  from  city  to  city,  from  continent  lo 
continent,  from  climate  to  climate,  following 
summer  up  and  down  the  earth  like  birds. 
We  were  new  men  In  a  new  life  In  a  new 
world  .  .  .  but  a  world  we  had  not  made — 
had  not,  at  least.  Intended  to  make. 

And  a  new  world,  moreover,  that  we  were 
Increasingly  unsure,  as  time  went  by,  we 
would  have  wanted  to  make.  We  wanted  its 
conveniences,  yes.  Its  comforts,  certainly.  But 
the  world  as  a  world  to  live  In?  As  a  human 
world?  It  was  already  obvious  by  the  bepli*- 
ning  of  this  century  that  many  of  our  artists 
and  writers— those  not  so  silent  observers  of 
the  human  world  who  sit  In  its  windows  and 
lurk  m  its  doorways  watching — were  not  pre- 
cisely m  love  with  the  modem  world,  were, 
indeed,  so  little  In  love  with  It  that  they  had 
turned  against  life  Itself,  accepting  absurdity 
and  terror  In  its  place  and  making  of  humrm 
hopelessness  the  only  human  hope.  And  there 
were  other  nearer,  stranger  witnesses.  Befoie 
the  century  was  two-thirds  over  ntimbers  of 
our  children — extraordinary  numbers  If  you 
stop  to  think  about  it— were  to  reject,  singly 
and  secretly,  or  publicly  in  curious  refugee 
encampments,  the  whole  community  of  our 
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modern  Uvea,  knd  moat  p*rticularly  thosa 
••pacta  of  our  Uvea  which  were  moat  modem : 
their  convenlencea,  their  comforta  .  .  .  their 
affluence. 

It  waa  Inevitable  under  these  clrcum- 
atancea  that  some  aort  of  confrontation 
should  occur  between  the  old  Idea  of  man  aa 
the  liver  of  his  own  life,  the  shaper  of  hla 
own  existence,  and  the  new  Idea  of  world,  the 
newly  autonomoua  world — world  autonomoua 
In  its  economic  laws,  as  the  Marxlata  hoped, 
or  autonomoua  In  Ita  scientific  surge,  tta 
technological  compulslona.  as  some  In  the 
West  began  to  fear.  And.  of  course,  the  con- 
frontation did  occur:  first  in  rather  fatuoua 
academic  ructions  in  which  science  and  the 
humanities  were  made  to  quarrel  with  each 
other  In  the  universities,  and  then,  in  1045, 
at  Hiroshima.  What  happened  at  Hiroshima 
waa  not  only  that  a  scientific  breakthrough — 
"breakthrough"  In  the  almost  literal  sense — 
had  occurred  and  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  of  a  city  had  been  burned  to 
death,  but  that  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  trlumpha  of  modern  science  to  the 
human  purpoaea  of  man  had  been  explicitly 
defined  and  the  whole  question  of  the  role  of 
humanity  In  the  modern  scientific  age  had 
been  exposed  In  terms  not  even  the  moat  un- 
thinking could  evade. 

Prior  to  Hiroshima  it  had  still  been  pos- 
sible— Increasingly  difficult  but  still  poaal- 
STe — US  TJelleve  that  science  was  by  nature 
a  human  tool  obedient  to  human  wishes  and 
that  the  world  science  and  Its  technology 
could  create  would  therefore  be  a  human 
world  reflecting  our  human  needs,  our  hu- 
man purposes  After  Hiroshima  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  loyalty  of  science  waa  not  to 
humanity  but  to  truth — Ita  own  truth^and 
that  the  law  of  science  waa  not  the  law  of 
the  good — what  humanity  thinks  of  aa  good, 
meaning  moral,  decent,  humane — but  the 
law  of  the  poaalble.  What  It  Is  poaslble  for 
science  to  know  science  must  know  What  it 
la  poaalble  for  technology  to  do  technology 
will  have  done.  If  It  Is  possible  to  split  the 
atom,  then  the  atom  muat  be  split  Regard- 
less  Regardleea  of  .         anything. 

There  waa  a  time,  just  after  Hlroahima, 
when  we  tried — we  in  the  United  States,  at 
least — to  escape  from  that  haunting  problem 
by  blaming  the  scientists  aa  Individuals:  the 
scientists.  In  particular,  who  had  made  the 
bomb — the  mysterious  workers  In  the  cellars 
at  Stagg  Field  and  the  laboratories  of  the 
Manbattaji  Project.  And  the  scientists  them- 
selves, curious  aa  it  now  may  seem,  coop- 
erated: m&ny  of  them,  many  of  the  best, 
aaauming.  or  attempting  to  assume,  burdens 
of  personal  guilt  or  struggling,  somehow, 
anyhow,  to  undo  what  had  been  done. 

I  remember — more  vividly  perhaps  than 
anything  else  which  happened  to  me  In  those 
years^a  late  winter  evening  after  Hiroshima 
In  a  study  at  the  Institute  at  Princeton — 
Einstein's  study,  I  think — when  Niels  Bohr, 
who  was  as  great  a  man  as  he  was  a  physicist, 
walked  up  and  down  for  hours  beside  the 
rattling  radiators  urging  me  to  go  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  whom  I  did  not  know,  to  re- 
mind him  that  there  had  been  an  under- 
standing between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
scientists  about  the  future  neutralization  of 
the  bomb.  I  guaaed  that  Bohr,  even  as  be 
talked  that  evening,  realized  there  waa  noth- 
ing Mr.  Truman  or  anyone  on  earth  could  do 
to  unknow  what  waa  known.  And  yet  be 
walked  up  and  down  the  freezing  study  talk- 
ing Things,  of  course,  were  "done" — at- 
tempted anyway.  In  the  brief  time  when  we 
alone  possessed  what  was  called  "the  secret." 
the  American  Oovemment  offered  to  abare  It 
with  the  world  (the  Baruch  Plan)  for  peace- 
ful exploitation.  What  we  proposed,  though 
we  did  not  put  it  in  tbeae  words,  waa  that 
hunuuaity  as  a  whole  should  aaaert  its  con- 
trol of  science,  or  at  leaat  of  this  particular 
branch  of  science,  nuclear  physics,  Umitlng 
Its  pursuit  of  posslbUlty  to  possibilities 
wblcb   served   manJUnd.   But   tbe   RuaslMu, 
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with  their  faith  in  the  dialectics  of  matter, 
demurred.  They  preferred  to  put  their  trust 
in  things,  and  within  a  few  short  months 
their  trust  waa  Justified:  they  had  the  bomb 
themselves. 

The  immediate  effect  In  tbe  United  States 
was.  of  course,  the  soaring  fear  of  Russia 
which  fed  the  Cold  War  abroad  and  made 
the  black  plague  of  McCarthylsm  possible  at 
home.  But  there  was  also  a  deeper  and  more 
enduring  consequence.  Our  original  Ameri- 
can belief  in  our  human  capability,  our 
human  capacity  to  manage  our  affairs  our- 
selves, "govern  ourselves."  faltered  with  our 
failure  to  control  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
mediate of  human  dangers.  We  began  to  see 
science  as  a  kind  of  absolute  beyond  our 
reach,  beyond  our  understanding  even, 
known,  if  It  waa  known  at  all,  through 
proxies  who,  like  priests  in  other  centuries, 
coirid  not  tell  us  what  they  knew. 

In  short,  our  belief  in  ourselves  declined 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Russian  belief 
In  the  mechanics  of  the  universe  confirmed 
Itaelf.  No  one  talked  any  longer  of  a  Baruch 
Plan,  or  even  remembered  that  there  had 
been  one.  The  freedom  of  science  to  follow 
tbe  laws  of  absolute  possibility  to  whatever 
conclusions  they  might  lead  had  been  estab- 
lished, or  so  we  thought,  as  the  unchallenge- 
able fixed  assumption  of  our  age,  and  the 
freedom  of  technology  to  Invent  whatever 
world  It  happened  to  Invent  was  taken  as  the 
underlying  law  of  modern  life.  It  was  enough 
for  a  manufacturer  of  automobiles  to  an- 
nounce on  TV  that  he  had  •  better  Idea — 
any  better  Idea:  pop-open  gas-tank  covers  or 
headlights  that  hide  by  day.  No  one  thought 
any  longer  of  asking  whether  his  new  Idea 
matched  a  human  purpose. 

What  was  happening  in  those  years,  as  the 
bitterly  satirical  fictions  of  tbe  period  never 
tired  of  pointing  out,  was  that  we  were 
ceasing  to  think  of  ourselves  as  men,  as  self- 
governing  men.  as  proudly  self-governing 
makers  of  a  new  nation,  and  were  becoming 
Instead  a  society  of  consumers:  recipients- 
grateful  recipients — of  the  blessings  of  a 
technological  clTlUzatlon.  We  no  longer 
talked  In  the  old  way  of  The  American  Prop- 
oBltlon,  either  at  home  or  abroad — particular- 
ly abroad  We  talked  instead  of  The  American 
Way  of  Life.  It  never  crossed  our  minds  ap- 
parently^-or  If  it  did  we  turned  our  minds 
away — that  a  population  of  consumers, 
though  it  may  constitute  an  affluent  society, 
can  never  compose  n  nation  In  the  great,  the 
human,  sense. 

But  tbe  satirical  novels.  reve.tUng  ;is  they 
were,  missed  the  essential  fact  that  we  were 
becoming  a  population  of  consumers,  an  af- 
fiuent  society,  not  becau.se  we  preferred  to 
think  of  ourselves  in  this  somewhat  less 
than  noble  role  but  because  we  were  no 
longer  able  to  think  of  ourselves  In  that 
other  role — the  role  our  grandfathers  had 
conceived  for  us  two  hundred  years  ago.  We 
were  not.  and  knew  we  were  not.  Whitman's 
Pioneers  O  Pioneers. 

It  Is  here,  rather  than  in  the  floundering 
faUures  and  futUe  disappointments  of  Viet- 
nam, that  this  famous  frustration  of  ours  is 
rooted.  Vietnam  alone,  disastrous  as  that 
whole  experience  has  been,  could  never  have 
have  produced,  in  a  confident  and  self-re- 
U*nt  people  such  as  the  Americana  once  were, 
a  mood  like  tbe  American  mood  of  these  past 
months.  Not  even  the  riots  of  last  summer 
and  this  spring  could  have  afflicted  us  aa  we 
are  now  afflicted  If  we  had  still  believed  that 
our  principal  bualness  was  the  making  of  a 
nation,  tbe  government  of  ourselves.  Indeed 
tbe  riots  are.  If  anything,  tbe  consequences, 
not  tbe  cause,  of  our  self-doubt — or,  more 
precisely,  tbe  consequence  of  tbe  actual 
causes  of  that  doubt.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  targets  of  the  mobs  In 
tbe  burning  streets  are  supermarkets  and 
television  outlets  rather  than  the  courthouses 
and  city  halls  which  would  have  drawn  the 
mobs  of  earlier  tlmea.  Courthouses  and  city 
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balls  stand — or  stood  once — for  The  Amer- 
ican Proposition.  Supermarkets  and  televi- 
sion outlets  are  tbe  symbols  of  The  American 
Way  of  Life.  Mobs  strike  for  tbe  Bastille  in 
any  rising  and  the  Bastille  in  the  United 
States  today  is  whatever  stands  for  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life:  the  goods  and  services,  the 
material  wealth,  which  the  majority  claim 
as  the  mark  of  their  Americanism  and  which 
tbe  minority  are  denied. 

It  is  because  we  are  unwilling  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  unable  to  face  tbe  crisis  as  a 
crisis  in  the  long  struggle  for  the  creation  or 
a  true  Republic — because.  Indeed,  we  are  no 
longer  primarily  concerned  with  tbe  creation 
of  a  true  Republic — that  the  majority  respond 
to  these  riots  with  nothing  but  a  demand  for 
more  police  and  more  repression,  while  the 
Congress  sits  Impotent  and  paralyzed  in 
Washington. 

Which  means,  of  course,  however  we  put  it. 
that  we  no  longer  believe  In  man.  And  It  is 
that  fact  which  raises.  In  Its  turn,  tbe  most 
disturbing  of  all  the  swarming  questions 
which  surround  us:  how  did  we  come  to  thi> 
defeated  helplessness?  How  were  we  persuaded 
of  our  Impotence  as  men?  What  convinced 
us  that  the  fundamental  law  of  a  sclentinc 
age  must  be  tbe  scientific  law  of  possibility 
and  that  our  human  part  must  be  a  passive 
part,  a  subservient  part,  tbe  part  of  the  re- 
cipient, the  beneficiary  .  .  .  the  victim?  Have 
the  scientists  taught  us  this?  A  few  months 
ago  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  scientist.^ 
told  an  International  gathering  composed  of 
other  scientists:  "We  must  not  ask  where 
science  and  technology  are  taking  us.  but 
rather  how  we  can  manage  science  and  tech- 
nology so  that  they  can  help  us  get  where  we 
want  to  go."  It  Is  not  reported  that  Dr.  Rene 
Dubos  was  shouted  down  by  his  audience 
and  yet  what  he  was  asserting  was  precisely 
what  we  as  a  people  seem  to  have  dismissed 
as  unthinkable:  that  "we."  which  apparently 
means  mankind,  must  abandon  our  modern 
practice  of  asking  where  science  and  tech- 
nology are  "taking  us,"  and  must  ask  instead 
how  we  can"  manage"  science  and  tecbnology 
so  that  they  will  help  us  to  achieve  our  pur- 
poses— our  purposes,  that  Is  to  say,  as  men 

Dr.  Dubos,  It  appears,  scientist  though  he 
Is  and  great  scientist,  believes  rather  more 
in  man  than  we  do.  Why,  then,  do  we  believe 
.so  little?  Perhaps  we  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion best  by  asking  another:  how  was  our 
original.  American  belief  In  man  achieved? 
Where  did  it  come  from?  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  definition  of 
our  American  belief  as  anyone,  reflected  on 
that  subject  toward  his  life's  end.  It  was  that 
famous  trio  at  William  and  Mary,  be  decided, 
who  "fixed"  his  "destinies."  It  was  his  educa- 
tion In  his  college,  the  teaching  of  Small  and 
Wythe  and  the  rest,  which  shaped  his  mind, 
gave  it  its  direction.  John  Adams  would  have 
said  tbe  same  and  doubtless  did:  It  was  In 
Harvard  College  that  he  found  those  Greeks 
and  Romans  who  taught  him  what  a  man 
could  be  and  therefore  should. 

Is  it  our  education,  then,  which  has  shaped 
tbe  very  different  estimate  of  man  we  live 
by?  In  part.  I  think;  in  considerable  part 
Education,  particularly  higher  education,  has 
altered  its  relation  to  the  idea  of  man  In 
fundamental  ways  since  Adam's  day  and  Jef- 
ferson's. Prom  the  time  when  Harvard  Presi- 
dent Charles  Eliot  introduced  the  elective 
system  there — from  tbe  time,  that  Is  to  say, 
of  the  renunciation  by  the  university  of  an 
Intention  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  man, 
a  man  shaped  by  certain  models,  certain 
texts — tbe  university's  concern  with  "man" 
as  such  has  grown  less  and  less  and  its  con- 
cern with  what  it  calls  "subjects"  has  become 
greater  and  greater.  Tbe  Important  thing  has 
become  the  academic  "offering"  (revealing 
word),  tbe  range  of  subjects  from  which 
the  student,  with  hla  eye  on  his  career,  may 
choose.  And  the  ultimate  consequence,  only 
too  evident  in  the  time  we  live  in.  has  been 
tbe  vocatlonallzatlon  of  tbe  higher  schools. 
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The  college  no  longer  exlstt  to  produce  men 
aua  men,  men  prepared  for  Ufe  In  a  society 
of  men.  but  men  aa  speclaUsed  experU.  men 
prepared  for  employment  In  an  Industry  or  a 
nrcCesslon.  .^  ., 

Getting  ahead  In  tbe  world."  says  Professor 
AUen  Tate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
"U  now  the  purpose  of  educaUon  and  the 
University  must  therefore  provide  educaUon 
jor  our  time,  not  for  all  time;  It  must  dis- 
cover and  then  give  to  society  wbat  society 
thinks  It  wants.  .  .  .'•  Some  of  us.  looking  at 
the  present  state  of  American  society— the 
decay  of  Its  clUes,  the  bewilderment  of  Its 
citizens— may  wonder  whether  the  university 
bM  reaUy  provided  "education  lor  our  time, 
but  no  one.  I  think,  will  deny  that  ^- 
feasor  Tate's  emphatic  irony  has  Its  bite.  The 
vocatlonaUsm  which  a  technological  society 
demands  of  the  graduate  schools  has  pro- 
duced a  secondary  vocatlonaUsm  which  the 
graduate  schooU  Impose  on  the  colleges,  and 
the  result  Is  that  undergraduate  educaUon— 
far  more  Important  to  the  preparation  for 
citizenship  than  graduate  education— is  In- 
creasingly affected  by  the  vocational  taint. 

What  U  happening,  and  In  the  greatest 
unlverslUes  as  well  as  In  the  less  great.  Is 
that  the  enUre  educational  process  is  becom- 
ing fixed- hung-up  as  the  phrase  goes  now— 
on  Ite  vocational  end  result.  The  job  out 
there  in  the  profession  or  the  Industry  dic- 
tates the  "training-  (their  word,  not  mine) 
in  the  graduate  schools,  and  tbe  graduate 
schools  dictate  the  preparation  in  the  col- 
leges and  the  whole  system  congeals  from 
the  top  down  like  a  pond  freezing.  The  dan- 
ger U  that,  the  society  may  congeal  with  It. 
lor  nothing  Is  more  certain  In  the  hUtory  of 
our  kind  than  the  fact  that  frozen  societies 
perish. 

As  specialized,  professional  training,  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  today  is  often 
magnificent.  Young  doctors  are  better  and 
better  as  their  specialties  become  more 
specialized:  so  much  better  that  It  is  now  a 
recommendation  in  almost  any  field  to  say  of 
a  young  doctor  that  he  Is  young.  Student 
physicists  in  the  great  graduate  schools  are 
so  notoriously  productive  at  twenty-two  that 
a  professional  physicist  of  thirty  regards  him- 
self, or  Is  regarded  by  his  juniors,  as  middle- 
aged  But  the  educated  man,  the  man  capa- 
ble not  of  providing  specialized  answers,  but 
of  asking  the  great  and  liberating  quesUons 
by  which  humanity  makes  its  vray  through 
tune,  is  not  more  frequently  encountered 
than  he  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  On  the 
contrary,  he  Is  rarely  discovered  In  public 
Ufe  at  aU. 

I   am    not   arguing— though   I  deeply  be- 
lieve—that  the  future  of  the  Republic  and 
the  hope  for  a  recovery  of  Its  old  vitality  and 
confidence  depend  on  the  university.  I  am 
confining  myself  to  Dr.  Duboe's  admonlUon 
that  we  mvifit  give  up  the  childishness  of  our 
present  attitude  toward  science  and  technol- 
ogy   our  constent  question  where  they  are 
taking  us,  and  beeln  Instead  to  ask  how  we 
can  manage  them  "so  that  they  can  help  us 
get  where  we  want  to  go."  "Where  we  want 
to  go"  depends,  of  course,  on  ourselves  and, 
more  particularly,  on  our  conception  of  our- 
selves. If  our  conception  of  ourselves  as  the 
university  teaches  It  or  falls  to  teach  it  la 
the   conception   of   the  applicant  preparing 
for  hla  job,  the  professional  preparing  for  his 
profession,    then   the   question   will   not   be 
answered  because  It  will  not  be  asked.  But 
If  our  conception  of  ourselves  as  the  univer- 
sity teaches  It  Is  that  of  men  preparing  to 
be  men,  to  achieve  themselves  as  men.  then 
the  question  wlU  be  asked  and  answered  be- 
cause It  cannot  be  avoided.  Where  do  we  want 
to  go?  Where  men  can  be  most  themselves. 
How  should  science  and  tecbnology  be  man- 
aged? To  help  us  to  become  wbat  we  can  be. 
There  Is  no  quarrel  between  the  human- 
ities and  tbe  sciences.  There  U  only  a  need, 
common  to  them  both,  to  put  the  Idea  of 
man  back  where  It  once  stood,  at  the  focus 


<a  our  Uvea:  to  make  the  end  of  educaUon 
tbe  preparation  of  men  to  be  men.  and  so 
to  restore  to  mankind — and  above  aU  to  tbU 
nation  of  mankind— a  conception  of  human- 
ity with  which  htmianlty  can  live. 

The  fnistration — and  It  is  a  real  and  de- 
basing friistratlon — In  which  we  are  mired 
today  will  not  leave  us  until  we  believe  in 
ourselves  again,  assume  again  the  mastery  of 
our  Uves.  the  management  of  our  means. 


AMERICAN  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION OUTLINES  POSITION  ON  TAX 
ISSUE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  19i9 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation at  Its  recent  national  conven- 
tion adopted  resolutions  on  several  im- 
portant tax  questions  effecting  the  Uve- 
stock  industry.  The  association  has  been 
concerned  for  some  time  about  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  estate  taxes  on  farm  and 
ranch  land  and  supports  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  a  more  realis- 
tic evaluation  of  farm  and  ranch  prop- 
erty based  on  productivity  or  earning 
capacity. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  reaffirming 
support  of  the  principle  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  should  be  permitted  to  average 
losses  and  profits  over  a  several-year  pe- 
riod, compatible  with  price  and  climatic 
cycles  effecting  the  livestock  industry. 
Tlie  association  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  proposals  which  would 
force  farmers  and  ranchers  to  use  an 
accrual  method  of  accounting  rather 
than  the  cash  or  unit  Uvestock  method. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolutions  which  I 
have  referred  to  are  included  as  a  part 
of  this  statement,  as  follows: 


Resolution  No.  1— Taxation  ^ 

Whereas,  a  proposal  has  been  made  in 
Congress  that  would.  In  effect,  require  or 
force  farmers  and  ranchers  to  change  from 
the  cash  or  unit  livestock  price  method  of 
accounting  to  the  accrual  method,  and  limit 
the  right  of  farmers  and  ranchers  to  claim 
capital  gains  of  sales  of  breeding  livestock: 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  oppose  the 
adoption  of  any  rule  or  regulation  or  the 
oafisage  of  any  legislation  that  would  require 
or  have  the  effect  of  requiring  or  fore  ng 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  change  from  the 
cash  or  unit  livestock  basis,  to  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting,  that  would  change, 
restrict  or  limit  the  right  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  claim  capital  gains  on  the  sale 
of  their  breeding  stock  as  under  exUtlng  law. 
that  would  m  any  way  discriminate  against 
persons  engaged  In  farming  or  ranching  by 
imposing  on  them  restrictions  with  respect 
to  deductibility  of  losses  incurred  in  their 
farming  and  ranching  operations  when  such 
restrictions  do  not  apply  to  persons  engaged 
m  other  business  activities;   and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  recognizing 
that  there  do  exist  problems  caused  by  a  very 
few  persons  entering  the  farming  and  ranch- 
ing business  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
"tax  profit"  as  opposed  to  an  economic  profit, 
support  and  encourage  the  strict  and  rigid 
enforcement  of  existing  federal  tax  and  se- 
curities law,  so  that  this  problem  can  be 
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eliminated,  and  further  pledge  Its  support 
and  will  work  for  the  enforcement  of  rul- 
ings and  regulations  under  present  law  which 
wlU  eliminate  this  problem,  but  which  will 
not  adversely  affect  bona  fide  operators  of 
farms  and  ranches. 

Resolittion  No.  2 — Estate  Taxes 
Whereas,  for  federal  estate  tax   purposes 
farm  and  ranch   land  Is  being  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  Its  current  sales  price  refiectlng 
an  Infiated  and  speculative  value;   and 

Whereas,  these  values  represent  unreason- 
able levies  against  the  estates  of  stockmen; 

and  ___ 

Whereas,  a  more  realistic  valuation  of  farm 
and  ranch  property  can  be  determined  based 
upon  productivity  or  earning  capacity; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association  en- 
dorses the  principle  that  the  valuation  of 
farms  and  ranches  for  federal  estate  tax  pur- 
poses be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
the  farms  and  ranches  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction; and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  American 
National  CatUemen's  Association  commends 
Senators  Pred  Harris  (D-Okla),  former  Sen- 
ator Prank  Carlson  (R.-Kan.)  and  Carl 
Curtis  (R-Nebr.)  for  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Bill  2600,  and  commends  Congress- 
men Graham  Purcell.  Jr.  (D-Tex.),  Al  Ull- 
man  (D-Ore.),  James  BatUn  (R-Mont.)  and 
former  Congressman  William  Harrison  (R- 
Wyo  )  for  sponsoring  House  Resolution  14249. 
all  in  the  past  session  of  Congress,  and  rec- 
ommends that  similar  bills  be  Introduced 
and  passed  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Resolution  No.  8— Reaffirmation  on  Taxes 
Whereas,  the  livestock  price  and  produc- 
tion cycles,  as  well  as  the  climatic  cycle  af- 
fecting Btockgrowers  are  such  that  the  period 
over  which  losses  can  be  carried  forward  and 
back,  and  the  base  period  used  for  comput- 
ing income,  subject  to  averaging  for  federal 
income  tax  purposes  are  too  short  to  provide 
the  necessary  relief  to  the  livestock  industry; 
Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Assocl.i- 
tion  hereby  go  on  record  that  the  federal 
Income  tax  laws  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide the  stockgrower  with  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  offset  losses  against  past  or  future 
profits,  partlcularty  by  extending  the  lc>ss 
carry-forward  and  carry-back  period  and  the 
income  averaging  base  period  to  a  number  of 
years  more  nearly  compatible  with  the  pr  ce 
production  and  climatic  cycles  affecting  the 
Uvestock  industry. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 
Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16    Americans  of  all  nationalities  join 
with  the  American  Lithuanians  m  cele- 
brating the   51*  anniversary   of   then 
proclamation  of  independence.  Hov.evei. 
in  Lithuania  itself,  the  celebration  is  not 
so   joyous.   For  although   February   16. 
1918   marks  the  date  of  the  Lithuanian 
proclamation    of    independence,    these 
courageous  people  are  again  Hving  under 
the  suppression  of  the  Russians  and  must 
observe  their  anniversary  quietly. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  pnoe 
Uthuanlans  feel  about  their  native  land. 
They  have  fought  vaUanUy  over  the  cen- 
turies to  retein  their  sovereignty.  And 
in  the  face  of  harsh  adversity,  have  re- 
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slated  the  total  sublimation  of  their  na- 
tional origins. 

On  July  27,  1922,  the  United  SUtes 
recognized  the  Independent  Lithuanian 
Government  and  has  never  recognized 
this  nation's  incorporation  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  must  continue  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  freedom  so  that  a  gallant 
people  such  as  the  Lithuanians  may 
again  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  Russian 
tyrarmy. 


SCIENCE  SHIRKS  HONEST  INQUIRY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  17.  1969 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  society 
can  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  myth. 

The  egalitarians  have  promoted  their 
doctrine  in  such  an  extremist  fashion 
that  any  proposed  search  for  truth  by 
impartial  scientific  methods  is  bitterly 
denomieed  as  •"racist"  and  "neofascist." 
'  ThV  Internationalists  have  become  so 
adamant  in  obstructing  research  that 
even  the  National  Academy  of  Science  is 
intimidated  from  pursuing  its  scientific 
duty  to  separate  a  perhaps  painful  truth 
from  a  profitable  myth. 

The  Academy,  in  its  magazine.  Science, 
disavows  any  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  heredity  versus  environment.  Un- 
admittedly.  their  dereliction  stems  from 
fear  of  the  catcalls  and  smears  by  the 
egalitarians;  yet,  they  seek  to  justify 
their  inaction  with  the  excuse  tliat  any 
scientific  inquiiy  "might  be  destructive- 
ly exploited  by  racists  if  the  Academy 
even  ratified  it  as  the  right  question.  " 

When  has  Science  feared  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  seek  the  answer? 

The  taboo  on  race  discussion  continues 
as  a  device  to  allow  the  liberal  left  to  ex- 
ploit more  and  more  of  the  productive 
citizens'  tax  dollars — for  such  emotional 
goals  as  'full  equality."  ""brotherhood,"  to 
fight  poverty,  to  appease  criminals,  and 
to  rebuild  the  slums.  No  one  dares  ques- 
tion this  Utopian  soft-sell  because  it  is 
predicated  upon  a  philosophical  dogma 
that  ""all  men  are  equal." 

Mr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  recently  ap- 
pointed Special  Assistant  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs, in  his  book,  "Negro  Families:  The 
Case  for  National  Action, "  illustrates 
well  the  use  of  the  myth  by  liis  assertion 
that: 

There  Is  abeolutely  no  question  of  any 
genetic  differential:  Intelligence  potential  la 
distributed  among  Negro  Infants  In  the  same 
proportion  and  pattern  as  among  Icelanders 
or  Chinese  or  any  other  group. 

Thus,  he  feels  cultural  dllTerences 
are  strictly  environmental  and  all  injus- 
tices can  be  corrected  by  rebuilding  the 
eiivirormient — a  noble  experiment.  But 
always  with  taxpayer's  billions — and  with 
the  profit  going  to  the  already  wealthy  fi- 
nanciers of  the  egalitarians.  A  highly 
sophisticated  form  of  blackmail. 

Yet,  even  the  retreating  National 
Academy  of  Science  on  October  17,  1967, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  admitted  the  fal- 
lacy of  Moynihan's  rationalization  by 
reporting : 
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There  ta  no  aclentlflc  baaU  for  a  state- 
ment that  there  are  or  that  there  are  not 
subatantlal  hereditary  dliTerences  In  Intel- 
ligence between  Negro  and  white  popula- 
tions 

But.  the  taxpayers  are  made  to  invest 
billions  in  the  egalitarians'  unfounded, 
but  profitable,  adventures  in  experi- 
mental culture  without  any  degree  of 
scientific  workability. 

The  American  people  are  victimized 
by  the  taboo  on  open,  frank  discussion 
of  racial  and  cultural  differences.  In  the 
vacuum  resulting  from  deprivation  of 
freedom  to  gain  the  truth,  the  majority 
sutlers  from  a  g\illt  complex  while  some 
minorities  suffer  from  resentment.  The 
guilt  neurosis  in  the  white  leaves  them 
overly  permissive — tolerant  of  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  destruction  as  if  a  compensa- 
tory repayment  of  past  injustices.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  egalitarians  who 
have  successfully  stymied  a  search  for 
truth  and  reason  based  on  scientific  study 
of  heredity  and  environment  have  so  in- 
cited the  Negro  he  feels  he  has  a  grudge 
against  the  white  man  which,  unless 
immediately  remedied.  Justifies  riots, 
crime,  and  extra  privileges. 

Unless  the  American  people  are  given 
an  impartial,  scientifically  oriented  re- 
port on  heredity  versus  environment  and 
a  full,  frank  discussion  on  the  necessity  of 
freedom  of  individual  cultures  there  will 
be  no  peace,  no  law  and  order,  nor  sanity 
in  our  land.  And  based  on  a  half-truth — 
a  lie — all  of  the  proposed  tax  spending 
and  rebuilding  will  be  for  naught. 

We  must  free  our  scientists  from  the 
chains  of  superstition  and  fear  of  perse- 
cution should  they  dare  to  seek  the 
ti-uth. 

An  addendum  by  Mr.  Carleton  Putnam 
prepared  for  inclusion  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  book,  '"Race  and  Reality:  A  Search 
for  Solution,"  is  must  reading  for  all  our 
colleagues  who  are  truly  interested  in 
searching  for  truth  and  finding  solutions 
instead  of  provoking  more  antagonisms 
in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Mr.  Putnam's  ad- 
dendum and  a  release  from  the  AP  sci- 
ence writer  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

(  Note. — The  attached  addendum  was  pre- 
pared for  inclusion  In  a  new  edition  of  Race 
and  Reality:  A  Search  for  Solutions.  Remem- 
bering that  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  was 
sent  to  you  about  two  years  ago.  I  trust  you 
win  find  this  short  up-dating  of  the  book  of 
Interest.- Carleton  Putnam.) 

AOOCNDUM 

The  back  of  the  Jacket  of  Race  and  Re- 
itllty  contains  a  quotation  from  Dr.  William 
Shockley,  a  Nol>el  laureate  whose  activities 
in  the  two  years  since  this  book  was  pub- 
lished deserve   brief  mention   here. 

Dr.  Shocltley  has  a  special  contribution  to 
make  to  the  race  controversy.  He  Is  person- 
ally one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  our  scientific  establishment.  The  fact  that 
he  is  a  physical  or  ""hard"  scientist  rather 
than  a  "life"  scientist  gives  him  a  detach- 
ment of  approach  which  In  Itself,  under  cur- 
rent conditions,  has  value.  As  a  scholar  of 
exemplary  scientific  training,  yet  as  one  who 
comes  to  the  subject  of  race  with  a  fresh 
viewpoint  unbiased  by  the  turmoil  of  past 
debate,  his  qualifications  for  testifying  to 
what  he  finds  are  unique. 

Shockley  received  his  Nobel  prize  for  his 
part  in  the  discovery  of  the  transistor.  Previ- 
ously he  had  been  awarded  the  Medal  for 
Merit  for  his  work  as  Director  of  Research 
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of  the  Antl-subnukrlne  Warfare  Operations 
Research  Group  of  the  United  States  Navy 
during  World  War  11.  He  also  holds  the  Holley 
medal  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanlc<-\1 
Engineers,  the  O.  E.  Buckley  prize  of  the 
American  Physics  Society,  the  Comstock  prizp 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Morris  Llebmann  prize  of  the  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers.  He  received  his  doctorate 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  Ijccame  the  Director  of  the  Tran- 
sistor Physics  Department  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  In  1953  and.  In  addltimi 
to  this  work.  Is  presently  Ponlatoft  Professor 
of  Engineering  Science  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Shockley,  in  other  words,  knows  somethlni; 
about  scientific  method  and  has  a  broad  ac- 
quaintance throughout  the  highest  echelons 
of  our  scientific  hierarchy.  What  he  has  found 
and  reported  In  regard  to  the  suppression  of 
the  existing  evidence  on  genetic  race  differ- 
ences, as  well  as  to  the  avoidance  of  addi- 
tional research,  Is  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1966  Shockley  started 
his  appeals  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  sponsor  its  own  race  studies.  In 
a  speech  on  October  17  of  that  year,  he  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  summer  study  group 
to  seek  new  approaches  to  the  ""environment- 
heredity"  uncertainty,  remarking  that  "I 
evaluate  the  marrow  of  the  city  slum  problem 
to  bt  our  uncertainty  aljout  its  genetic  as- 
pects and  our  fears  to  admit  Ignorance  and 
to  search  openly  for  relevant  facts."  When 
the  National  Academy  was  unresponsive, 
Shockley  began  to  talk  about  ""entrenched 
dogmatism."  In  April  of  1967,  in  another 
speech  to  the  Academy,  he  stated:  '"Results  I 
obtained  in  a  few  days  of  research  convinced 
me  It  must  be  a  thinking-block  rather  than 
the  difficulty  of  doing  research  that  has  kept 
such  research  from  l}eing  done."  He  added 
that  he  estimated  that  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
ten  million  dollars,  and  In  less  than  a  decade 
of  time,  reliable  answers  could  be  obtained 

His  pleas  to  the  Academy  finally  reached 
the  point  where  its  Council  apparently  felt 
some  action  on  their  part  was  required.  As 
the  magazine  Science  put  it.  "Shockley"s  vig- 
orous advocacy  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
discomfort  to  the  Academy,  which  finds  itself 
situated  between  its  traditional  belief  in  free 
Inquiry  and  its  realization  that  the  formula- 
tion of  heredity  versus  environment  adds  up 
to  a  loaded  question  that  might  be  destruc- 
tively exploited  by  racists  if  the  Academy 
even  ratified  it  as  the  right  question."  So  the 
Council  appointed  a  Committee  which  on  Oc- 
tober 17.  1967,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  ren- 
dered a  report  remarlcable  in  two  particulars. 

First,  it  stated  that  "'there  Is  no  scientific 
basis  for  a  statement  that  there  are  or  that 
there  are  not  (emphasis  mine)  substantl.ll 
hereditary  differences  In  Intelligence  between 
Negro  and  white  populations."  For  a  group 
officially  designated  as  the  scientific  advisory 
agency  of  the  United  States  government — a 
group  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Boaz 
era  in  anthropology  some  forty  years  ago,  ha.s 
been  consistently  condoning  the  saturation 
of  the  American  public  in  the  no-genetlc- 
dlfferences  dogma — to  come  forward  now  with 
a  statement  that  there  is  no  scientific  basts 
for  such  a  dogma,  is  startling  to  say  the  least. 

But  even  more  surprisingly,  the  report 
reconunended  the  rejection  of  Shockley  s 
pleas  for  further  research  on  the  grounds 
that  "none  of  the  current  methods  can  pro- 
duce unambiguous  results.  To  shy  away  from 
seeking  the  truth  is  one  thing;  to  refrain 
from  collecting  still  more  data  that  would  be 
of  uncertain  meaning  but  would  Invite  mis- 
use is  another."  I  leave  the  evaluation  of  this 
statement  to  the  reader.  And  I  would  venture 
the  assertion  that  if  such  excuses  had  been 
adopted  by  scientists  in  the  past  no  scientist 
would  ever  have  discovered  anything.  One 
can   see  why  Shockley  f<->und  himself  that 
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autumn  "In  profound  disagreement  with  the 
position  endorsed  by  the  Council." 

Nor  Is  It  difficult  to  understand  the  frame 
of  mind  In  which  Shockley  made  his  most 
recent  speech  to  the  Academy  on  April  24, 
1968.  This  speech  Is  noteworthy  In  that  in 
addition  to  his  continuing  appeals  for  Acad- 
emy-sponsored research  and  his  protest  at 
their  rejection,  he  now  records  the  results 
of  his  own  investigations  into  the  presently 
existing  evidence.  He  says  In  part: 

•During  the  past  two  years  of  my  part-time 
investigations  I  have  come  to  accept  as  facts, 
not  yet  perhaps  fact^  at  the  level  of  pure 
mathematics  or  physics,  but  nonetheless  facts 
that  I  now  consider  so  unassailable  that  I 
present  them  before  fellow  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  with  a  clear 
scientific    conscience.    The    basic    facts    are 
these:  Man  is  a  mammal  and  subject  to  the 
same  biological   laws   as  other  animals.   All 
animals.  Including  man,  have  inheritable  be- 
havioral traits.  The  concept  of  complete  envi- 
ronmental plasticity  of  human  intelligence  is 
a  nonsensical,  wishful-thinking  illusion.  .  .  . 
•"The  most  dangerous  Illusion  .  .  .  facing 
humanity  today  is  the  belief  | which]   most 
scientists  lack  the  courage  to  doubt,  at  least 
for  the  record,  typified  by  the  expressions  of 
our  government  through  Its  Department  of 
Labor  and  echoed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
I  quote:  "There  Is  absolutely  no  question  of 
any  genetic  differential:  Intelligence  poten- 
tial U  distributed  among  Negro  Infants  in  the 
same  proportion  and  pattern  as  among  Ice- 
landers or  Chinese  or  any  other  group.'  '  The 
only  reason  that  I  do  not  characterize  this 
3tatement   as   a   lie,   and   in   my   opinion   a 
damnably  evil  lie.  is  that  I  have  no  way  to 
appraise  the  intellectual  acumen  of  its  au- 
thors. They  may  actually  believe  It." 

He  then  goes  on  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  trenchant  sentence  in  this  speech:  "An 
objective  examination  of  relevant  data  leads 
me  inescapably  to  the  opinion  that  the  major 
deficit  in  Negro  Intellectual  performance 
must  be  primarily  of  hereditary  origin  and 
thus  relatively  irremediable  by  practical  Im- 
povements  in  environment.""  Such  has  been 
the  impact  upon  a  trained  scientist  and 
Nobel  laureate  of  experiences  and  observa- 
tions similar  to  those  recorded  by  the  author 
In  Chapters  II  and  III  of  Race  and  Reality. 
The  difference  Is  that  the  first  are  reported  by 
an  expert  within  the  Anglo-American  scien- 
tific hierarchy,  the  others  by  a  layman  on  the 
outside. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  Shockley  as  well  as 
everyone  else  on  the  side  of  the  realities  in 
this  debate  when  I  say  that  we  have  no  In- 
tent to  deny  the  existence  of  Injustice  In  our 
society  nor  the  need  to  correct  it.  The  Negro 
has  been  done  injustice.  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  throughout  history.  So  have 
other  races  and  Individuals,  here  and  abroad. 
The  error  lies  m  preaching  that  these  in- 
justices have  been  the  primary  cause  of 
poverty  and  Inequality  when  the  truth  Is 
that  poverty  and  Inequality  are  primarily  the 
result  of  genetic  variability  In  human  capac- 
ity. If  every  social  Injustice  on  earth  were 
removed  tomorrow  there  would  still  be  many 
people  who  would  be  relatively  poor  and 
there  would  still  be  widespread  differences  In 
status. 

The  most  serious  result  of  the  denial  of 
this  truth,  as  events  since  the  publication  of 
Race  and  Reality  have  continued  to  prove, 
has  been  that  It  has  given  the  Negro  the  idea 
that  he  has  a  grudge  against  the  White  man 
and  the  White  man  the  notion  that  he  should 
feel  guUty  about  the  Negro  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  can  be  relieved  by  the  practicable 
correction  of  existing  injustices.  The  grudge 


iThe  quotation  Is  from  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han. The  Negro  Family:  The  Case  for  Na- 
tional Action.  Moynlhan  has  been  appointed 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  on  Urban 
Affairs  In  the  Nixon  administration. 


incites  the  Negro  tB'TIots  and  crime,  and  the 
guilt  leads  the  White  man  to  a  policy  of 
perpetual  permissiveness  and  appeasement. 
Thus  is  created  ati  adult  society  which  is  be- 
wildering and  dlMlJusionlng  to  the  young, 
both  white  and  black.  Nothing  is  less  to  be 
respected,  or  more  certain  to  be  disobeyed, 
than  an  adult  world  weltering  and  fawning  In 
an  orgy  of  misconceived  guilt.  It  will  lack  all 
force,  all  leadership,  all  credibility  and  all 
authority.  Hence  comes  the  current  epidemic 
of  juvenile  delinquency  from  the  home  to  the 
campus  to  the  courts. 

Meanwhile,  and  tor  identical  reasons,  we 
witness  the  steady  erosion  of  the  principles 
underlying  our  constitutional,  representative 
republic,  alwavs  In  the  name  of  "justice"  and 
always  In  the'  direction  of  a  ""pure"  democ- 
racy, the  latter  being  a  fatal  corruption  of 
our  heritage.  The  one-man-one-vote  princi- 
ple for  example,  or  the  Increasing  taxation 
of  success  to  support  failure  (which  not 
always  but  more  often  than  not,  means  the 
punishment  of  excellence  to  reward  its  op- 
posite), will  undermine  any  stable,  free  so- 
ciety, but  especially  one  which  Is  racially 
mixed  and  which  pits  politicians  against  each 
other  in  bidding  for  the  votes  of  the  least 
qualified  segments  of  our  society.  The  be- 
havior of  the  leaders  of  our  liberal-minority 
croup  coalition,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Is  characteristic,  along  with  the  redun- 
dant references  to  ""justice"  as  the  blanket 
excuse  for  each  descending  step. 

The  only  sickness  In  our  nation  today  Is  a 
pvibllc  attitude  of  mind.  This  attitude  has 
been  conditioned  and  nourished  by  a  fallacy 
spawned  by  a  small  but  powerful  group  In 
our  scientific  hierarchy  forty  years  ago  and 
promoted  bv  an  equally  powerful  mass  and 
educatlonafmedla  ever  since.  Our  politicians 
of  all  parties  have  lacked  the  courage  to 
examine  it.  and  our  courts  have  hastened  to 
enshrine  It  in  our  Constitution.  But  beyond 
anything  else  at  the  moment  one  must  re- 
gard as  deplorable  the  performance  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Irrespon- 
sibility and  the  timidity  which  have  led  these 
men  to  stumble  over  their  own  feet  in  pro- 
nonuncements  like  the  one  from  Ann  Arbor 
in  1967  will  someday,  I  hope,  become  obvious 
even  to  them. 

The  fundamental  scientific  points  Is  this: 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  ex- 
isting evidence  Indicates  that  one  American 
Negro  out  of  five  surpasses  the  average  White 
man  while  four  out  of  five  fall  below  him.  In 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  character  needed 
to  maintain  and  advance  our  Western  civil- 
ization The  same  evidence  also  indicates  that 
the  difference  Is  primarily  due,  not  to  In- 
justice, but  to  genetic  limitations  Inherent 
In  the  Negro  race.  These,  In  turn,  appear  to 
be  related  to  a  difference  In  evolutionary 
grade  Dr.  Coon  has  estimated  the  gap  at 
perhaps  200.000  years.  No  contradictory  evi- 
dence Is  of  record. 

The  question  therefore  arises  whether  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  available  evidence  discloses  so  that  It 
may  be  considered  In  the  forming  of  public 
policy  Changes  in  laws  and  customs  which 
have  as  their  purpose,  or  will  produce  as  a 
result,  the  Infusion  into  our  White  gene  pool 
of  perceptible  amounts  of  Negro  genes,  or 
the  alteration  of  Wh'te  standards  and  tradi- 
tions to  accommodate  those  of  Negroes,  will 
m  all  probability  In  the  long  run  have  a 
profound  and  adverse  effect  upon  our  society. 
If  our  people  as  a  whole  want  to  take  this 
risk,  let  them  take  It,  but  let  them  at  least 
know  what  Is  going  on. 

And  above  all  let  them  examine  their  guilt 
complex  m  the  light  of  the  known  facts.  The 
threat  of  genetic  alteration  is  bad  enough. 
The  danger  of  a  falsely  Inspired  attitude  of 
permissiveness  and  appeasement  toward 
crime  and  disorder  Is  equally  serious  and 

more  immediate. 

Carleton  Putnam. 


[Prom  the  Jackson  Dally  News,  Feb.  6,  19691 
Study  Reveals  Difference  in  Racial  Mental 
Ability— 160  Each  Negro,  WnrrE  Children 
Checked  by  Research  Educators 

(By  Ralph  Dlghton) 
Los  Angeles.— Recent  studies  of  160  Negro 
and   160  white  children  in  California  show 
"obvious  differences  in  inborn  mental  abll- 
Itv,"  an  educator  says. 

'"'It  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  heredi- 
tary factors  as  well  as  environmental  factors 
play  a  part  in  this  difference.  The  bulk  of 
the  evidence  Is  that  three-fourths  of  the  var- 
iability of  intelligence  is  accounted  for  by 
genetic  factors  In  our  present  society,"  said 
Dr  Arthur  R.  Jensen,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Learning  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  he  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  educational  psychology. 

He  said  the  white  children  averaged  "'sig- 
nificantly greater  ability"  to  grasp  abstract 
concepts,  an  ability  he  described  as  necessary 
for  intellectual  pursuits  such  as  science  and 
engineering.  He  said  Negro  children  are  not 
deficient,  however,  in  rote  learning. 

Jensen,  here  for  a  symposium  today  on 
"Race  and  Intelligence"  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Educational  Re- 
search Association,  told  an  interviewer: 

"Our  research  should  be  redirected  to  cnp- 
Itallze  on  the  strengths  of  all  segments  of 
our  society.  We  must  find  better  ways  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  in  our  schools,  such  as  the 
use  of  computerized  teaching  consoles  which 
enable  the  teacher  to  fit  the  training  program 
to  the  individual  student's  ability." 

A  spokesman  for  the  association  said  it  is 
the  largest  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
research  In  education.  He  said  more  than 
4,000  educators  and  psychologists  are  attend- 
ing sessions  in  two  downtown  hotels. 

Jensen  reported  on  a  study  he  made  of  160 
white  and  160  Negro  children  aged  5  to  10 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

•We  asked  them  to  recall  a  number  of 
familiar  objects  in  four  different  categories, 
shortly  after  showing  them  the  objects."  he 
said  "The  white  children  showed  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  ability  to  conceptualize  the 
objects,  the  difference  being  grc.iter  ^^ith  age 
and  with  the  number  of  times  the  objects 
were  shown. 

•A  strong  indication  that  the  difference 
might  t>e  genetically  based  came  when  the 
results  were  compared  with  a  similar  study 
made  earlier  of  Liberian  Negro  children,  who 
had  scored  about  the  same  as  the  American 
Negro  children.  The  California  Negro  children 
resembled  the  Liberian  children  far  more 
closely  in  this  respect  than  either  resembled 
the  California  white  children." 

Jensen  said  frls  and  other  studies  have 
shown  "the  American  Negro  child  is  not  de- 
ficient in  rote  learning,  but  in  abstract  Rea- 
soning and  conceptual  learning." 

"Our  educational  system  is  geared,  how- 
ever, to  abstract  learning.  The  I.Q.  test  is 
primarily  a  measure  of  abstract  conceptual 
ability  and  that  Is  why  Negro  children  on  an 
average  score  lower  than  white  children." 

He  said  the  national  average  I.Q.Tor  whites 
is  108,  against  85  for  Negroes.  "And  the  dif- 
ference in  scholastic  performance  is  com- 
parable," he  said. 

On  the  basis  of  his  studies.  Jensen  recom- 
mended changes  in  U.S.  school  methods. 

"AH  the  basic  learning  skills— the  three 
Rs— can  be  achieved  by  rote  learning,  and 
this  is  the  way  many  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren should  be  taught,"  he  said. 

•All  children  should  be  taught  in  accord- 
ance with  their  learning  pattern  ability,  and 
this  calls  for  a  greater  ntimber  of  options  for 
student  and  teacher  than  we  now  have  in 
our  schools." 

Jensen  said  he  does  not  believe  it  necessary 
to  segregate  schools  to  provide  different  train- 
ing programs  for  Negroes  and  whites. 

"A  promising  alternative",  he  said,  "is  com- 
puted-asslsted   training,   in   which  tlie  pro- 
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gnm  can  be  adituted  to  the  Individual  stu- 
dent. In  thU  way  rote  learning  can  b«  em- 
phasized for  some  and  abstract  learning  for 
others,  according  to  ability. 

"By  not  recognizing  these  differences  we 
run  the  risk  of  falUng  to  develop  the  varlo\is 
capabllltlea  of  all  our  peoples." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

been  added  to  our  country  and  two  words 
have  been  added  to  the  Pledge  of  Alllanoe— 
"under  Ood." 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  pity  U  someone  said, 
"That's  a  prayer"  and  that  would  be  elim- 
inated from  schools,  too? 
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THE  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

)        or  itrw  JEXSET 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  known  to  all 
of  us  as  a  long-time  entertainer  and 
spirited  comedian  is  Red  Skelton. 

As  may  be  the  case  with  all  comedians, 
their  moments  of  thoughtful  seriousness 
are  the  more  impressionable  because  it 
seems,  perhaps,  "out  of  character".  Such 
an  instance  arose  when  on  January  14, 
1969,  Red  Skelton  took  a  pause  from  the 
lighthearted  and  Jovial  atmosphere  of 
his  ttOUr-long  TV  show,  and  in  a  moment 
of  qlflCt  reflection,  spoke  of  his  feeling 
on  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  which,  I  am 
sure,  inspired  all  who  listened. 

Because  of  these  trying  times.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  ever-present  need,  by 
word  and  deed,  to  reaffirm  our  dedication 
in  "one  Nation,  under  God,"  I  Include 
Mr.  Skeltons  words  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Th«  Pltdce  of  Alucciancb 

I  Prom  the  Red  Skelton  Hour.  Janriary   14. 

1»€9| 

I  remember  this  one  teacher.  To  me.  he 
was  the  greatest  teacher,  aj'eal  sage  of  my 
time.  He  had  such  vision  We  were  all  recit- 
ing the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  and  he  wall^ed 
over.  Mr.  Lasswell  was  his  name  ...  He  said: 

I've  been  listening  to  you  boys  and  girls 
recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  all  semester 
and  It  seems  aa  though  it  is  becoming  monot- 
onous to  you.  If  I  may.  may  I  recite  It  and 
try  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  each 
word: 

I — me,  an  Individual,  a  committee  of  one. 

Pledge — dedicate  all  of  my  worldly  goods 
to  give  without  self-pity. 

Allegiance — my  love  ancl  my  devotion. 

To  the  Flag — our  standard.  Old  Olory.  a 
symbol  of  freedom.  Wherever  she  waves,  there 
is  respect  because  your  loyalty  has  given  her 
a  dignity  that  shouts  freedom  Is  everjbody's 
Job. 

Of  the  United— that  means  that  we  have 
all  come  together. 

States — individual  communities  that  have 
united  Into  48  great  states.  48  individual 
communities  with  pride  and  dignity  and  pur- 
pose, all  divided  with  imaginary  boundaries. 
yet  united  to  a  common  purpose,  and  that's 
love  lor  country. 

Of  America. 

And  to  the  Republic — a  state  In  which 
sovereign  power  is  Invested  In  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  people  to  govern.  And 
government  Is  the  people  and  it's  from  the 
people  to  the  leaders,  not  from  the  leaders 
to  the  people. 

For  which  It  stands. 

One  nation — meain.ng.  so  ble^^ed  by  Ood. 

Indivisible — Incapable    of    being    divided. 

With  liberty — which  Is  freedom  and  the 
right  of  power  to  live  one's  own  life  without 
threats  or  fear  or  some  sort  of  retaliation. 

And  Justice — the  principle  or  quality  of 
dealing  fairly  with  others. 

For  all — which  means  It's  as  much  your 
country  as  It  Is  mine. 

Bince  I  was  a  small  boy,  two  states  have 


FEBRUARY  15-22  IS  FUTURE  FARM- 
ERS  OF  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    ITOBTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
15-22  is  National  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Week.  During  this  period,  mem- 
bers of  the  65  chapters  of  the  North  Da- 
kota AssDCiaticn  of  FPA  wUl  Join  with 
450,000  PFA  members  in  the  9,000  chap- 
ters throughout  the  Nation  in  sponsoring 
special  activities  focusing  attention  on 
the  Importance  of  agriculture. 

The  theme  of  National  FFA  Week  is 
"An  Opportunity  for  Youth."  Certainly 
this  is  a  top  priority  item  today.  The 
steady  decline  in  the  Nation's  farm  pop- 
ulation, particularly  among  younger  peo- 
ple, has  wrought  vast  changes  not  only 
in  agriculture  but  In  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  small  communities  across  the 
country  whose  economy  rests  largely 
upon  agr'cu'ture. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  more  job  op- 
portunities in  rural  America.  The  voca- 
tional agriculture  departments  of  our 
schools  are  helping  to  meet  that  need. 

I  Join  with  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try in  saluting  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  the  great  work 
they  do. 

During  November  of  1928,  a  small 
group  of  high  school  vocational  agricul- 
ture students  met  In  Kansas  City  and 
decided  to  form  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  boys  studying  vocational  agricul- 
ture under  the  provision  of  the  Federal 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  North  Dakota  was 
represented  at  that  meeting  by  two  dele- 
gates. The  group  decided  on  the  name 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

On  May  11.  1929.  a  small  delegation 
of  vocational  agriculture  students  from 
29  North  Dakota  schools  met  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  now 
the  North  Dakota  State  University,  and 
decided  to  organize  a  State  PFA  tisso- 
ciatlon  and  ask  for  a  SUte  charter.  The 
charter  was  granted  October  7,  1929.  The 
association  was  the  30th  State  associa- 
tion to  receive  a  charter  from  the  na- 
tional organization. 

This  June.  750  FFA  members  and  ad- 
visers representing  approximately  3,500 
members  of  the  65  North  Dakota  chap- 
ters, will  gather  at  NDSU  for  their  40th 
State  FFA  convention. 

The  FFA  has  come  a  long  way  since 
its  humble  beginning  in  1928.  The  orga- 
nization has  taken  its  place  among  the 
many  other  national  organizations  whose 
primary  pu:-pose  is  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  the  enriching  of  country 
life.  Today.  41  years  after  that  orga- 
nizational meeting  in  Kansas  City,  the 
FPA  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  youth  organizations  in 
the   world   with   approximately   450.000 


members  in  9,000  chapters  in  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  FFA '8  force  for  good  is  felt  in  every 
community  where  there  Is  a  local  chap- 
ter. The  primary  purpose  of  the  FFA 
is  to  develop  competent,  aggressive  agri- 
cultural leadership.  The  organization 
has  been  built  on  the  foundation  of  lead- 
ership, cooperation,  thrift,  character, 
patriotism,  improved  agrriculture,  and 
service.  The  organization's  motto  ex- 
presses this  purpose  well:  "Learning  To 
Do,  Doing  To  Learn,  Earning  To  Live. 
Living  To  Serve." 

The  FFA  Is  composed  of  chartered 
State  associations  which  are  made  up  of 
local  chapters  in  public  secondary  schools 
having  recognized  departments  of  voca- 
tional agriculture.  Boys  enrolled  in  vo- 
cational agricultural  courses  are  eligible 
for  FFA  membership,  but  membership  is 
entirely  voluntary. 

Officers  are  elected  annually  for  each 
unit  of  the  FFA — local.  State,  and  na- 
tional. Approved  parliamentai-y  proce- 
dures and  ceremonies  are  used  for 
conducting  meetings  and  for  passing 
qualified  members  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  active  membership,  but  there  is 
no  secrecy  in  the  organization.  Vocational 
agiiculture  instructors  serve  &s  chapter 
advisers,  and  State  supervisors  of  agri- 
cultural education  ser\e  as  advisers  of 
State  associations.  The  director  of  the 
agricultural  education  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  is  adviser  of  the  na- 
tional organization. 

There  are  four  degrees  of  membership: 
Greenhand,  Chapter  Parmer.  State 
Farmer,  and  American  Parmer.  Ad- 
vancement from  one  degree  to  the  next 
depends  on  the  member's  accomplish- 
ments in  his  farming  program  and  in 
leadership,  scholarship,  citizenship,  and 
cooperation.  When  a  boy  first  joins  a 
local  FFA  chapter,  he  holds  the  Green- 
hand  Degree.  He  may  be  advanced  to  the 
Chapter  Fanner  Degree  by  the  local 
chapter.  The  State  Farmer  Degree  is 
awarded  by  the  State  association  and  is 
limited  to  2  percent  of  the  association's 
active  members.  The  national  organiza- 
tion confers  the  American  Farmer  De- 
gree, highest  recognition  a  member  may 
attain. 

Richaid  Frith.  Devils  Lake,  is  the 
North  Etekota  State  FPA  President. 
Other  officers  of  the  State  association 
are  Kenneth  Prey.  Mlnot.  vice  president: 
Marvin  Witt,  Rugby,  secretary:  Carl 
Berger,  Leeds,  treasurer:  Demils  Boyle. 
Enderlln,  reporter:  and  Richard  C.  Lar- 
sen.  Wllliston,  William  Ongstad,  Pessen- 
den,  Rodney  Schaaf,  Bowman,  officers- 

Ernest  L.  DeAlton  of  NDSU  is  State 
adviser.  Winston  H.  Dolve  and  Shubel  D. 
Owen,  also  of  NDSU  are  assistant 
advisers. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  the 
51st  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence  of  Lithuania.  Fifty-one 
years  ago,  In  the  same  spirit  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  our  great  country,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  imdertook  to  create  a 
free  and  open  society. 

But  In  1940  the  Soviet  Union,  In  an  all 
too  typical  and  unacceptable  act  of  ag- 
gression. Invaded  and  occupied  Lithu- 
ania. Since  that  time  the  people  of 
Lithuania  have  been  held  captive  In  an 
illegal  occupation. 

The  United  States,  along  with  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world,  con- 
demned the  Soviet  action  In  1940  and  has 
remained  steadfast  In  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  Illegal  Soviet  takeover.  The 
many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
have  Justly  held  the  hope  that  someday 
iheir  homeland  will  again  be  free  and 
this  dream  is  shared  by  all  Americans 
as  it  Is  shared  by  all  freedom-loving 
peoples. 

So  today,  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania, we  pause  to  again  commit  our- 
selves to  the  e\'entual  freedom  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  Just  as  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  eventual  freedom  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


BARBERS  FOR  NIXON'  MOVES  INTO 
FIELD  OP  WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend.  Albert  J.  "Red  the 
Barber"  Rothe.  who  headed  the  "Barbers 
for  Nixon"  drive  during  the  presidential 
campaign  Just  ended,  has  now  formed  a 
new  group,  to  be  known  as  the  "Barber  to 
Barber  Foundation." 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  group,  as  Mr. 
Rothe  explains  it,  is  to  make  the  views 
and  policies  of  our  new  administration 
known  throughout  the  world  by  enlight- 
ening the  barbers  of  the  world's  leaders 
so  that  they,  in  turn,  might  enlighten 
their  famous  and  powerful  clients. 

An  article  concerning  Mr.  Rothe's  new 
foundation   appeared   in   the   Northern 
Virginia    Sun.    a    daily    newspaper    in 
Arlington,  Va.,  on  Saturday.  January  4, 
1969.  I  commend  the  following  article  to 
my  colleagues  so  that  they  might  know 
of  the  effort  of  this  truly  dedicated  man 
'Barbers  for  Nixon"  Moves  Into  Field  o 
World  Peace 
(By  R.  C.  Monk) 
ARLINGTON.— Albert   J.    (Red   the   Barber) 
Rothe.  who  headed  the  "Barbers  for  Nixon" 
drive  during  the  presidential  campaign,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  group  will  be  con- 
tinued   as   the   "Barber-to-Barber   Founda- 
tion." 

Its  purpose  will  be  to  broadcast  Nixon  s 
views  and  policies,  Rothe  said. 

"We  will  be  sending  all  over  the  world  a 
message  for  peace."  the  former  Navy  barber 
said. 

"Every  leader  In  the  world  has  a  barber, 
and  If  the  barbers  can  be  sold  on  peace,  then 
they  can  sell  It  to  their  leaders. 

"We  are  evMi  willing  to  contact  Ho  Chi 
Mlnhs  barber  to  get  him  to  help  bring  about 
peace." 
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Explaining  his  motives  for  wanting  to  pro- 
mote world  unity  through  the  Barber-to- 
Barber  Foundation.  Rothe  said.  "If  you  ever 
put  a  year  on  a  Stryker  Frame  with  40  per 
cent  of  your  body  burned,  you  know  what 
It  Is  like  to  experience  hardship  and  pain. 
"After  that,  you  can  never  forget  how  lucky 
you  are  to  be  alive,  so  you  want  to  help  oth- 
ers. You  want  to  do  something  for  the  world." 
(Rothe  was  burned  badly  in  an  accident  in 
1952.  He  was  given  no  chance  to  survive,  but 
after  18  operations  and  more  than  300  blood 
transfusions,  he  returned  to  barberlng.  He 
met  then  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
during  his  recovery,  and  Nixon  and  U.S.  Rep. 
Joel  T.  BroyhlU,  R-lO  District,  of  Arlington 
were  instrumental  in  helping  him  estab- 
lish in  1955  a  barbershop  at  2117  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Clarendon.) 

A  former  Easter  Seal  chairman,  Rothe 
mentioned  a  little-known  side  of  Nixon  which 
prompted  him  to  help  form  the  Barbers  for 
Nixon  Committee. 

'Nixon  was  always  a  man  to  do  something 
for  the  disabled.  I  remember  one  time  when  I 
was  cutting  his  hair  at  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  A  group  of  disabled  high  school 
students  were  being  given  a  tour  then. 

•One  boy,  who  was  partially  paralyzed,  had 
spilled  soup  over  his  tie  during  lunch.  He 
was  In  an  awkward  position  In  his  wheel 
chair  and  the  soup  spilled  staining  his  tie. 
Mr.  Nixon,  noticing  the  boy's  discomfort, 
took  off  his  own  tie  and  gave  It  to  him." 

Rothe  added  that  he  found  out  later  the 
tie  had  been  a  favorite  of  Nixon's,  but  the 
vice  president  never  hesitated  In  giving  It  up. 
He  also  mentioned  that  he  has  often  heard 
the  President-elect  say  that  the  condition  of 
the  mind  was  directly  related  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  body. 

"Mr.  Nixon  Is  very  anxious  to  build  a 
healthy,  vigorotis  America,"  Rothe  said. 

He  predicts  that  the  foundation,  presently 
consisting  of  250  members  In  the  United 
States,  soon  will  be  expanding  to  countries 
all  over  the  world. 

He  anticipates  help  from  many  organiza- 
tions, from  the  Rotary  Club  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  predicts  that  through  their  bar- 
bers, people  around  the  globe  will  develop 
a  "better  impression  of  America." 
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major  crimes  in  the  seven  categories  used 
by  the  FBI  Crime  Index.  This  amounts  to 
63  major  crimes  every  day  or  2V2  major 
crimes  every  hour.  During  this  month, 
the  people  In  the  district  suffered  24 
larcenies  of  $50  and  over  every  day,  19 
burglaries,  and  16  car  thefts  daily. 

The  cumulative  statistics  for  the  fn-t  9 
months  of  1968  reveal  a  total  of  17.118 
major  crimes  reported  in  the  district  as 
follows : 

January 1.776 

Pebruarv Hi30 

March    '797 

April 1  !'0> 

May    -- - if'60 

June 2.115 

July 2.0.10 

August    1.085 

September    1.905 

Total    17.118 

The  Crime  Index  trend  for  the  month 
of  September  and  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1968  follows: 


September 
1968 


Climes  against  the  peison: 

Wutder     and     nonntgligenl     man- 

st.iuRtiter.. - 

Forcible  cape 

Robbery 

Assault 

Tola!  crimes  against  the  person  .. 

Crimes  against  property: 

Burglary 

Larceiry,  $50  and  over 

Motor  vehicle  ttielts 

Total  Climes  against  property 


1 

6 

49 

7b 


568 
7Z5 
Ml 

1.774 


1st  9 

iiiotiihs, 

1968 


16 

38 

553 

729 


5.646 
5.718 
4.418 

15.782 


CRIME     IN     THE     13TH     CONGRES- 
SIONAL     DISTRICT.      BROOKLYN. 

N.Y. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  September  the  people  of  this 
area  were  the  victims  of  a  total  of  1,905 

SEPTEMBER  1%8  STATISTIC 


It  should  be  observed  that  the  statis- 
tics do  not  disclose  the  full  picture  of 
criminal  activity  in  the  congressional 
district.  The  statistics  do  not  include 
crimes  omitted  from  the  FBI  Crime  In- 
dex. Nor  do  they  Include  crimes  not  re- 
ported even  though  included  within  the 
FBI  major  crime  categories. 

Tlie  police  precinct  and  station  house 
addresses  in  this  district  are:  60th  Pie- 
cinct.  2951  West  Eisihth  Street:  61st  Pre- 
cinct. 1423  Avenue  U:  66th  Precinct, 
5822  16th  Avenue:  67th  Precinct.  35  Sny- 
der Avenue:  and  70th  Precinct.  154  Law- 
rence Street. 

Attached  are  two  charts,  one  sho'Aint; 
criminal  statistics  for  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  other  the  9-month 
cumulative  total. 


Field  of 


Precinct 

Murder. 

nonnegli- 
gent  man- 
slaughter 

Forcible 
rape 

Robbery 

Assault 

Burgbr/ 

124 
130 
126 
68 
120 

Larcenv. 

$50  and 

over 

97 
254 
lOl 
105 
168 

Motor 

vehicle 

thefts 

60 
181 
75 
66 
99 

TotM 

60... 
61 

0 

1 
u 

0 
0 

1 
2 
U 
1 
2 

12 
10 
9 
9 
9 

37 
13 
14 
Ji 
7 

331 
h91 
325 

66 

253 

67 

405 

70 



Total 

1 

6 

49 

75 

568 

725 

481 

1.905 

CUMULATIVE  STATISTICS, 

JANUARY-SEPTEMBER  1968 

^ — 

60 

5 
5 
4 
(J 
2 

13 
7 
3 

5 
10 

158 

109 

69 

no 

107 

354 

115 

93 

85 

82 

1.144 

1.449 

923 

863 

1.267 

899 

2.052 

694 

869 

1.204 

515 
1.704 
673 
567 
959 

3,088 
5.441 

61 

?.459 

66 

2.499 

67.. 
70 

1.  ^,31 

TotH 

IS 

38 

553 

729 

5,646 

5,718 

4.418 

17.118 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wiacoifBXM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WUconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  followlnK  report  to 
my  constituents: 

Memo 

TAX    lETOKM 

As  I  reported  In  an  earlier  Memo,  I  have 
made  one  of  my  prime  legislative  objectlvea 
early  action  by  Congress  to  revise  and  reform 
our  federal  tax  laws.  The  goals  should  be 
fairness  and  greater  simplicity.  Numerous  In- 
equities And  complications  have  crept  into 
the  tax  laws  since  the  last  revision  In  1954 
and  this  Job  must  be  gotten  under  way  if 
the  people  are  to  retain  confidence  In  the 
system.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  prog- 
ress toward  action  by  Congreea: 

coMMrrm 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (on  which 
I  serve)  will  start  tax  reform  hearings  thla 
#eek,  'Mglnning  with  the  subject  of  tax- 
AemptTbundatlons.  and  will  continue  for  a 
number  of  weeks  covering  17  different  broad 
subjects.  My  hope  Is  that  the  Committee  will 
report  legislation  for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress this  year. 

A0MIN1STKATION 

I  met  with  President  Nixon  and  Wilbur 
Mills,  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  at  the 
White  House  and  the  President  has  agreed 
that  tax  reform  would  become  part  of  the 
program  of  his  Administration.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  promising  cooperation  with 
the  Committee  In  Its  studies  and  stating  that 
the  Administration  would  later  be  sending 
up  Its  proposals  In  this  area. 

FCBLtC 

Wiaespre.id  Interest  in  tax  reform  has  been 
evidenced  in  the  press  and  among  the  pub- 
lic, indicating  the  underlying  need  for 
prompt  action  and  increasing,  through  the 
operation  of  public  opinion,  the  chances  for 
legislation  in  this  area.  My  own  maU.  for 
example,  following  public  statements  I  have 
made  on  the  need  for  tax  reform,  reflects  a 
deep  Interest  across  the  country  In  action 
at  an  early  date. 

POSTMASTERS 

I  can  also  report  progress  on  another  front. 
I  have  long  urged  the  removal  of  post  olBce 
appointments  from  politics  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  In  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses to  accomplish  that  objective.  I  have 
also  announced  that  I  would  not  recommend 
postmaster  and  rural  carrier  appointments 
on  a  political  basis  In  our  district.  I  was 
pleased,  therefore,  when  President  Nixon  and 
the  Postmaster  General  announced  their  in- 
tention to  remove  postal  appointments  from 
politics  by  eliminating  the  political  advisor 
system  and  requiring  Civil  Service  exami- 
nations for  all  vacancies.  Political  appoint- 
ment Is  only  one  of  the  things  wrong  with 
our  present  postal  system,  but  lU  early  re- 
moval Is  an  Important  step  toward  modernis- 
ing the  Post  Office  Department  in  order  to 
Insure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

CHIME 

President  Nixon  Is  being  given  high  marks 
In  Washington  for  the  emphasis  be  Is  giving 
on  an  attack  on  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  part  of  an  over-all  program  to 
alleviate  thla  nation-wide  problem.  He  has 
aslced  for  more  police;  more  Judges  and  a 
reform  of  a  ball  law  which  permits  hardened 
criminals  to  go  free  and  commit  more  crime* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

while  awaiting  trial,  as  well  as  for  efforts  to 
get  at  the  basic  causes  of  crime.  Including 
dope  addiction  and  the  spread  of  narcotics. 

MsmcT  Tair 
Because  of  a  congressional  recess,  I  was 
able  to  spend  most  of  last  week  in  the  Dis- 
trict visiting  with  many  of  you  during  office 
hours  in  Green  Bay.  Manitowoc,  and  Apple- 
ton.  The  views,  ideas,  and  sugicestions  given 
to  me  during  these  visits  are  going  to  be 
very  helpful  to  me  during  the  course  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  busy  session. 
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CONCERN  FOR  OUR  BELOVED 
COUNTRY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  POLXOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  a  letter  into  the  Congres- 
sional RscoRo  which  I  received  in  the 
mail  a  few  days  ago.  Though  I  cannot 
share  all  the  opinions  of  the  writer  and 
in  particular  those  i-egarding  the  legal 
profession,  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
share  the  concern  of  one  person  for  what 
is  happening  to  our  beloved  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ameiican    Emvasst. 
Balboa.  Canal  Zone.  January  30,  1069. 
Hon.  HowAKD  W.  Potxocx, 
House  of    Representatiies, 
Washington.    D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Pollock:  For  many  years  now 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the  de- 
generation of  our  society.  When  I  first  became 
aware  of  this  degeneration.  I  was  confldent 
the  enlightened  members  of  Congress  would 
take  necessary  corrective  action.  My  con- 
fidence in  our  elected  representatives  has 
been  severely  shattered. 

I  have  watched  the  disappearance  of  a 
moral  principle  that  honesty  is  a  desirable 
trait  of  the  American  people.  In  lieu  of  this 
trait.  I  have  seen  the  development  of  a  moral 
principle  which  state*  that  an  honest  man  is 
a  sucker  and  it  is  all  right  to  lie  and  cheat  If 
you  gain  a  material  advantage  from  It  Why 
has  this  happened? 

I  have  watched  the  disappearance  of  re- 
.<ipect  for  the  law  and  in  its  place  I  find  dis- 
dain for  the  law.  This  has  happened  even 
thotigh  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  our 
law  enforcement  officers  are  honest,  hard 
working,  dedicated,  people  with  morally 
sound  principles.  Why? 

I  remember  when  a  scream  for  help  would 
have  brought  every  able-bodied  person  with- 
in hearing,  nuuxlng  to  assist.  Today  you  can 
be  beaten  to  death  on  the  street  within  sight 
of  twenty  witnesses  and  not  one  will  rali>e  a 
finger  to  assist  you.  They  wont  even  call  the 
police.  Why? 

Today,  a  nuin  Injured  In  an  accident  can 
bleed  to  death  for  the  want  of  simple  first 
aid.  This  can  happen  even  with  a  doctor  In  a 
crowd  watching  the  man  bleed  to  death. 
Why? 

I  have  watched  nationalism  wane  and  now 
anarchy  is  speeding  to  replace  It.  Why? 

I  have  observed  self-confessed  criminals, 
convicted  by  a  Jury,  who  received  no  punish- 
ment for  their  crimes  because  an  appellate 
court  threw  out  the  decision  of  the  Jury. 
Why? 

I  have  watched  the  Importance  of  the 
Jurys  verdict  decline  to  such  a  low  level 
that  today  a  Jury  trial  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  prelude  to  the  real  trial.  The  only  power 
a  Jury  has  left  is  to  declare  a  defendant  "not 
guilty."  Why? 

I  have  watched  the  Supreme  Court  con- 


sistently violate  the  Oonstltutton  It  Is  sworn 
to  uphold  by  enacting  legislation  through 
court  decUlona.  Why? 

The  Congress  has  sat  Idly  by  while  the 
Supreme  Court,  again  and  again,  usurped 
the  legislative  powers  reaerred  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution.  Why? 

The  Congress  has  permitted  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  Mr.  Warrens  leadership,  to  t>e- 
come  a  super  legislative  power  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  our  Constitution.  Why? 

The  Intent  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been 
distorted  to  permit  the  Individual  to  usurp 
the  rights  of  the  majority  In  a  nation  that 
is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  will  or 
the  majority.  Why? 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  completely  disregarded  the  all  Impor- 
tant precepts  set  forth  In  the  preamble  to  our 
ConsUtutlon.  Why? 

Rioting,  looting,  arson,  and  mugging  have 
become  common  occurrences  on  the  streets  of 
this  nation.  Why? 

The  anarchy  now  being  practiced  In  our 
schools  and  universities  by  a  minority  of 
students  and  professors,  in  disrupting  the 
educational  progress  of  the  majority  who  wish 
only  to  further  their  education.  We  are  per- 
mitting this  to  happen.  Why? 

An  extremely  high  percentage  of  otherwise 
honest  citizens  now  knowingly  and  willingly 
cheat  on  their  Income  tax.  Why? 

Corruptive  practices  and  dereliction  of  duty 
have  become  condoned  acts  of  high  govern- 
ment officials.  Why? 

The  degeneration  which  already  exists  in 
this  great  nation  has  created  a  dlsre«pect  for 
the  government,  a  disrespect  for  the  law,  mas.s 
civil  disobedience,  riots,  looting,  arson,  an- 
archy, a  general  disdain  for  authority,  and 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  discipline. 

During  my  extensive  travels  throughout 
live  continents  of  the  world.  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  present  In  several  coun- 
tries whose  governments  were  toppled  by  a 
military  coup  d'etat.  The  reasons,  given  by 
the  military  for  their  actions,  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  paragraph.  I  don't 
know  al>out  you.  but  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned that  conditions  are  fast  approaching 
a  state  that  can  only  result  in  a  military 
coup  d'etat  or  a  revolution  followed  by  a 
military  takeover. 

You,  as  a  memt>er  of  Congress  and  the 
action  arm  of  the  people,  have  an  extremely 
difficult  task  before  you.  It  has  been  made 
doubly  difficult  for  reasons  you  may  not  be 
aware  of. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  an  opinion.  I  ask 
only  that  you  give  It  due  consideration  In 
about  1932.  the  average  American  citizen  had 
developed  such  an  apathy  toward  politics 
that  he  no  longer  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  political  system  of  this  country.  By  1942 
his  only  participation  was  In  marking  his 
ballot  on  election  day.  Even  his  participation 
in  this  was  very  poor.  He  knew  almost  noth- 
ing about  the  candidate  or  how  his  name 
happened  to  be  on  the  ballot.  Politically 
speaking,  he  had  become  a  sheep  In  a  very 
large  flock. 

At  the  same  time  the  average  citizen  was 
developing  his  apathy  toward  politics,  a  small 
professional  group  was  becoming  extremely 
active  in  our  political  system.  They  came  from 
all  ethnic  groups,  all  religious  sects,  and  they 
had  various  political  beliefs.  However,  they 
all  had  the  same  profession,  the  same  educa- 
Uonal  background,  and  they  were  all  taughi 
to  believe  In  a  perculiar  basic  philosophy. 

Their  inflltraUon  Into  both  major  pollUcal 
parties  was  fast  and  furious.  By  1942  they 
had  gained  absolute  control  of  our  political 
system.  They  had  absolute  control  of  the 
Senate,  absolute  control  of  the  appellate 
court  system  including  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  eflective  control  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  lawyer  profession  was  now  in  a  very 
unique  and  enviable  position.  They  now  bad 
the  power  to  make  our  laws.  Judge  our  laws. 
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proaecute  our  laws,  defend  our  laws.  Interpret 
our  Uws,  or  change  our  laws.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  they  now  had  the  power  to  effec- 
Uvely  establish  a  clandestine  dlcUtorshlp 
over  the  American  people.  They  could  now 
run  this  country  according  to  their  own 
philosophy  and  could  now  create  provisions 
in  our  laws  which  would  absolutely  guarantee 
the  propagation  of  their  own  profession. 

I  have  no  way  Of  knowing  If  the  action 
they  took  was  the  result  of  malicious  Intent 
or  if  It  was  the  natural  result  of  their  pecu- 
liar basic  professional  philosophy.  In  any 
case  the  result  of  their  actions  was  disastrous 
for  the  American  people.  The  rule  of  law  was 
on  its  way  out. 

Criminals  became  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  their  environment.  An  Insane  person 
could  no  longer  be  held  responsible  for  his 
crime  because  to  punish  him  would  be  pun- 
ishing an  Innocent  man.  The  "real  him" 
hadn't  committed  any  crime.  A  man  is  mur- 
dered but  no  one  is  guilty  of  the  crime.  The 
lawyers  have  rode  this  horse  to  death.  Every 
trial  Involving  a  major  crime,  now  almost 
automatically  includes  sanity  hearings. 

Law  enforcement  oflficers  were  prohibited 
from  collecting  evidence  by  a  succession  of 
court  decisions  which  created  clearly  defined 
and  unduly  restrictive  mandatory  proce- 
dures. 

Law  enforcement  officers  were  prohibited 
from  using  modem  investigative  techniques. 
Even  If  the  police  collected  a  preponder- 
ance of  truthful,  factual,  relevant  evidence 
and  It  was  later  found  that  one  insignificant 
bit  was  obtained  in  violation  of  an  exist- 
ing law,  the  criminal  was  freed.  Justice 
wasnt  even  a  consideration,  the  lawyer  phi- 
losophy of  protect  the  criminal  at  all  costs 
prevails. 

At  the  same  time  the  police  Investigative 
powers  were  being  destroyed  the  criminal  was 
t>elng  protected  and  shielded  from  arrest  and 
conviction  by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
issued  under  the  guise  of  the  protection  of 
individual  rights.  Through  these  decisions 
the  Supreme  Court  also  amended  our  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  is  prohibited 
from  doing  this  by  the  Constitution  but  so 
what.  The  decisions  substantially  and  ma- 
terially benefit  the  lawyer  profession  so  who 
in  the  Senate  is  going  to  object. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  Warren  Court's 
decision  In  the  Miranda  v.  Arizona  case?  If 
you  aren't,  you  should  be.  In  addition  to 
amending  the  6th  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, It  served  three  purposes.  It  freed  a 
self-confessed  rapist  and  kidnaper;  It  dealt 
a  devastating  blow  to  all  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  It  guaranteed  the  propagation 
of  the  lawyer  profession. 

During  the  time  all  of  the  above  was  tak- 
ing place,  the  lawyer  4>rofesslon  was  creating 
a  fantastic  monstrosity  known  as  the  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  laws. 

Included  In  this  monstrosity  are  more  in- 
justices, more  Inequities,  more  favored  spe- 
cial interest  groups  than  you  can  find  In  a 
month  of  concentrated  study.  I  get  absolute- 
ly sick  with  anger  every  time  I  go  through 
this  horrendous  monument  to  the  lawyer 
profession.  There  have  been  hundreds  of 
articles  written  pointing  out  both  specific 
and  general  problems  with  these  laws.  I  will 
assume  you  have  read  at  least  a  few  of  these 
articles.  Of  all  the  articles  I  have  read,  none 
of  them  proposed  a  solution  that  I  consider 
adequate.  I  do  not  believe  these  laws  can  be 
modified  to  produce  a  Just  and  equitable 
method  of  collecting  revenue.  They  should  be 
scrapped  and  a  completely  new  set  of  laws 
established.  I  would  even  suggest  you  pur- 
sue the  leaslbllty  of  a  modified  federal  sales 
tax  which  would  tax  all  exchanges  of  prop- 
erty, goods,  and  services  having  a  mone- 
tary value.  Everyone  would  then  pay  as  they 
go.  and  nobody  would  be  exempt.  Further- 
more, a  law  based  upon  this  principle  would 
automatically  create  a  tax  obligation  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  indi- 
vidual's Income. 
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If  you  seriously  consider  proposing  such  a 
system,  you  will  run  Into  frantic  opposition 
by  the  lawyer  profession,  because  It  would 
eliminate  a  very  lucrative  source  of  Income 
for  them.  It  would  also  drastically  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel  required  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  so  you  would  get  some  op- 
position from  this  quarter  too. 

Let  me  suggest  a  very  quick  and  effective 
method  that  will  permit  you  to  Identify  some 
of  the  most  blatant  injustices  in  our  tax 
laws.  Request  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  furnish  you  with  the  files  of  all  people 
who  had  a  personal  income  In  1967  of  $50,000 
or  more  and  who  did  not  pay  a  single  penny 
of  income  tax.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  re- 
ceive an  excess  of  36,000  files.  Add  up  the 
total  combined  gross  income  reported  on 
these  tax  returns.  Be  generous  and  take  only 
10%  of  this  amount.  You  will  end  up  with 
a  figure  of  approximately  $2,000,000,000.  Tlie 
average  American  citizen  paid  the  Income 
tax  for  these  people.  Why?  Search  out  the 
answer  to  this  question  and  you  will  know 
some  of  the  Injustices  that  need  correcting 
In  our  tax  laws. 

Why  have  the  American  people,  who  once 
valued  honesty  above  all  other  traits,  be- 
come dishonest  in  their  dally  lives?  Because 
now,  it  pays  to  be  dishonest.  Why  should  a 
man  be  honest  If  he  is  penalized  for  It? 

Why  do  the  American  people  have  a  dis- 
respect for  our  laws?  The  application  of  our 
laws  Is  Inequitable  and  unjust.  Why  should 
anvone  respect  such  laws? 

Why  do  the  American  people  openly  ex- 
hibit a  disdain  for  our  law  enforcement 
agencies?  Our  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
been  legislated  into  such  a  weak  and  Ineffec- 
tive group  that  they  can  no  longer  cope 
with  the  criminal  element  or  maintain  law 
and  order  In  our  streets.  Why  should  any- 
one respect  such  a  group? 

Why  do  the  people  of  this  nation  turn 
their  back  on  a  desperate  call  for  help?  The 
people  of  this  nation  are  afraid  of  being 
sued  for  such  a  humanitarian  action.  Why 
should  they  place  their  entire  livelihood  in 
Jeopardy  Just  to  aid  a  stranger? 

Why  has  the  spirit  of  nationalism  dis- 
appeared from  the  American  scene?  The  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  have  a  disrespect  for  our 
government.  How  can  anyone  be  nationalis- 
tic under  these  circumstances? 

Why  can  a  self-confessed  criminal,  con- 
victed by  a  Jury,  be  freed  by  the  decision  of 
five  Supreme  Court  Justices?  Because  the 
Congress  has  been  derelict  In  allowing  the 
Warren  Court  to  usurp  the  legislative  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Why  shouldn't  the  lawyer  profession 
take  advantage  of  a  group  that  doesn't  have 
the  guts  to  protect  Itself? 

Why  has  the  trial  by  Jury  lost  Its  value? 
The  members  of  the  lawyer  profession  have 
destroyed  its  effectiveness  to  guarantee  the 
protection  of  their  criminal  clients.  Why 
shouldn't  the  lawyer  profession  destroy  the 
Jury  trial  If  the  people  are  too  apathetic  to 
even  register  a  protest? 

Why  have  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Ap- 
pellate Courts  consistently  violated  our  Con- 
stitution by  enacting  legislation  through 
court  decisions?  Because  the  Congress  has 
been  derelict  In  carrying  out  its  responsibili- 
ties. There  are  too  many  lawyers  In  the  Con- 
gress who  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the 
decisions.  Why  should  lawyers  protest  a  leg- 
islative decision  that  supports  their  own 
philosophy? 

Why  has  the  intent  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
been  distorted  to  permit  the  individual  to 
usurp  the  rights  of  the  majority?  Because  of 
the  distorted  thinking  and  unconstitutional 
actions  of  the  five  members  of  the  Warren 
Court  and  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  Con- 
gress. Why  shouldn't  Warren  cram  his  stupid 
decisions  down  our  throat,  if  we  don't  have 
the  guts  to  stop  him. 

Why  is  the  youth  of  our  nation  involved  In 
rioting,  looting,  arson,  and  anarchy  In  our 
school  system?  The  youth  of  this  nation  look 
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around  them,  see  the  existing  mess,  and  take 
the  first  course  of  action  available  to  them  to 
let  off  some  steam.  God  help  us  if  they  rec- 
ognize the  source  of  these  Injustices  before 
you  are  able  to  bring  Into  effect  the  changes 
necessary  to  start  this  sick  nation  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

Why  do  the  people  of  this  nation,  who  live 
In  the  most  affluent  society  in  the  world, 
have  a  disrespect  for  their  government?  By 
now.  I  think  you  should  be  able  to  answer 
this  question  yourself. 

I  beg  you  to  take  whatever  action  you  can 
to  ensure  that  this  Congress  will  be  a  do 
something  useful"  Congress. 

A  democracy  can  exist  only  if  its  laws,  and 
the  application  of  those  laws,  are  based  on 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

A  dictatorship  can  exist  only  if  its  laws, 
and  the  application  of  those  laws,  are  based 
on  the  win  of  the  dicUtorship. 

I  ask  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
all  aspects  of  our  system  of  Justice  as  it  now 
exists.  After  you  have  done  this,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  answer  the  following  question: 

Do  our  laws  and  the  application  of  our 
laws  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  Uo 
they  reflect  the  will  of  the  lawyer 
proiessioii? 

I  also  ask  you  to  read  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  You  will  notice  our  founding 
lathers  accepted  the  fact  that  no  government 
can  be  perfect.  The  Constitution  reflects  that 
they  also  knew  a  government  based  on  the 
will  of  the  majority  Is  the  most  perfect  form 
that  can  be  established.  It  is  time  we  ac- 
cepted this  fact,  too. 

Consider  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution. 
Do  our  laws  'establish  Justice"?  No,  they  do 
jiot.  Do  our  laws  "insure  domestic  tran- 
qvUlity"?  No,  they  do  not.  Do  our  laws  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense"?  Yes,  they  do. 
We  have  been  so  successful  In  this  that  we 
have  created  a  monstrous  military  machine 
which  we,  at  present,  are  still  able  to  control. 
Do  our  laws  "promote  the  general  welfare  "? 
If  socialism  (the  creation  of  a  welfare  state) 
is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  then 
we  have  made  too  much  progress.  Do  our  laws 
"secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity"????? 

I  have  refrained  from  mentioning  the  so 
called  "race  problem"  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  one.  What  we  do  have  is  a 
morals  problem.  Eliminate  this  problem  and 
the  so  called  "race  problem"  will  automat- 
ically disappear. 

I  do  not  believe  in  any  of  the  recognized 
religions  of  the  world,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  represent  the  true  word  of  God. 
However,  I  do  believe  the  basic  teachings  of 
all  of  these  religions  are  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. Our  founding  fathers  were  religious 
men.  When  they  included  in  our  Constitu- 
tion the  provision  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion, 
or  the  free  exercise  thereof  I  believe  it  was 
their  intent  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  single  official  religion  and  permit  us  to 
believe  and  freely  practice  the  religion  of  our 
choice.  A  vast  majority  of  us  believe  in  some 
form  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Why  then,  did  the 
Warren  Court  illegally  amend  our  Constitu- 
tion to  prohibit  the  majority  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  when  he  Issued  his  deci- 
sion in  the  school  prayer  case?  Why  did  the 
Congress,  who  represents  the  majority,  per- 
mit this  to  happen? 

The  recent  active  participation  of  our 
youth  In  the  grass  roots  politics  of  this  nation 
during  the  political  campaigns,  brought  forth 
a  ray  of  hope.  They  more  than  offset  the  ac- 
tions of  the  mislead,  misused  youth  who  took 
to  the  streets  In  Chicago.  Anything  you  can 
do  to  encourage  the  youth  of  this  nation  to 
take  an  active  part  In  the  grass  roots  politics 
of  our  political  system  will  be  a  great  service 
to  this  nation.  These  young  people  will,  only 
too  soon,  be  the  older  generation.  L«t  us  do 
everything  we  can  to  ensure  that  their  chil- 
dren win  respect  them  for  their  accomplish- 
ments, instead  of  taking  to  the  streets  in  pro- 
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test.  If  we  c*nt  throw  off  the  lawyer  dlcUtor- 
shlp,  let  us  at  least  give  the  youth  of  the  na* 
tlon  the  power  to  do  so.  It  can't  be  done 
peaceably  unless  all  of  the  people  start  taking 
and  continue  to  take  an  active  Interest  In 
the  grass  roots  politics  of  this  nation. 

I  recommend  the  immediate  enactment  of 
a  federal  law  which  will  require  all  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  include  In  their  ctir- 
rlculum,  at  every  grade  level,  a  course  of  In- 
struction on  our  Constitution  and  our  politi- 
cal system.  The  course  must  be  designed  to 
ensure  that  all  students  will  gain  full  knowl- 
edge of  our  Constitution,  and  our  political 
system.  Successful  completion  of  this  course 
should  be  mandatory  for  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade  or  graduation.  This  must 
be  done  even  If  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution Is  necessary  to  accomplish  It.  This 
will  serve  two  purposes.  It  will  educate  our 
youth  and  encourage  their  participation  In 
our  political  system.  It  will  eliminate  the 
Warren  courfs^leglslatlve  decision  which 
makes  all  citizens  legally  Ignorant  of  their 
rights. 

Some  Information  about  myself:  I  am  a 
Clasa  I  Foreign  Service  Staff  Officer  with  25 
years  of  government  service.  I  am  presently 
assigned  to  the  American  Embassy  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  I  am  a  citizen  who  Is 
sCTlous»yconcerned  about  the  future  of  my 
beloTe<»  rountry  Please!  help  heal  our  sick- 
ness. We  are  In  serious  trouble 
Very  tnily  yours. 

Francis  W    Cox. 
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REVISED    VERSION    OF   THE    ELEC- 
TRIC RELIABIUTY  ACT 


HON.  OGDExN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  cosponsorlnK.  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Moss)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Ottincer)  ,  a  revised  version  of  the  Elec- 
tric Reliability  Act.  The  bill  will  be  spon- 
.sored  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  in 
the  Senate. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  assure 
an  abundant  supply  of  reliable  electric 
power  to  meet  our  growing  national 
needs  and  insure  against  large-scale 
blackouts  of  the  kind  that  recently  oc- 
curred in  Florida  and  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  Northeast  in  1965.  A  massive 
blackout  can  literally  paralyze  an  entire 
region  in  this  day  when  we  count  on 
electricity  to  perform  so  many  func- 
tions. The  mechanisms  in  this  bill  for 
avoiding  such  disasters  closely  parallel 
those  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  administra- 
tion in  the  last  Congress. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  new  pro- 
tections for  the  consumer  and  for  the 
quality  of  our  enviroiunent.  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Coimcil  on 
the  Enviroiunent  to  assure  that  gen- 
eration and  transmission  projects  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  environmental  de- 
terioration; new  procedures  to  assure 
that  new  thermal  and  hydro  generating 
plants  do  not  contribute  to  environ- 
mental pollution:  and  full  protection  for 
parks,  shrines,  national  monuments  and 
Indian  reservations,  among  other  things. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  essential  that  such 
safeguards  accompany  any  effort  to 
strengthen  our  electric  power  supply 
system. 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF   PKNItSTLVAlRA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Febntary  18.  1969 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
recent  articles  dated  February  15  and  17 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Its 
chief  sports  columnist.  Ed  Rumill.  are 
properly  complimentary  to  the  vast  ac- 
tivities of  Little  League  baseball.  He  de- 
scribes the  involvement  of  2,000.000 
Little  Leacuers  as  "one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  worthwhile  youth  programs  In 
the  world  today."  The  news  articles  de- 
scribe the  fine  influence  and  excellent  di- 
rection given  by  its  first  and  still  very 
active  president.  Peter  McGovern.  and 
state  that  he  is  "just  as  dedicated  as 
the  people  he  directs — perhaps  even 
more  so." 

Continuing,  the  articles  state: 

Peter  McOovern  .ind  his  staff  .  .  .  make  a 
religious  effort  to  keep  faith  .  .  .  and  forever 
uphold  the  high  Ideuls  of  Little  League 
baseball. 

These  observations  of  the  worldwide 
movement  benefiting  our  male  youth 
bUould  receive  national  attention.  Hence, 
they  nre  presented  herewith: 

Two   Million  Little  LEAorras 
(By  Ed  Rumill) 

WiLLiAMSPORT.  Pa.— The  grandstand,  dia- 
monds, nnd  other  playgrounds  covering  50 
acrrs  behind  Little  League  headquarters  are 
doserted  these  days.  The  calm  and  chill  of 
winter  have  thrown  a  blanket  of  inactivity 
over  the  entire  recreational  area. 

But  Inside  the  three-storied  headquarters 
building  there  Is  a  mid-season  liveliness. 
Peter  J.  McOovern.  president  of  Little  League 
baseball,  has  a  staff  of  more  than  40  people 
getting  ready  for  a  1969  program  that  will 
spread  over  22  countries  and  Involve  a  record 
two  million  youngsters. 

•This  Is  the  time  of  the  year  we  mall  in 
excess  of  a  million  manuals,  rule  books, 
handbooks,  .Tnd  other  pieces  of  information 
that  win  assist  the  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  make  our  program  possible."  McGovern 
explained,  smiling. 

WIILRE    WILL    ir    ALL    INO? 

It  was  in  1952  that  McOovern  came  here 
as  a.  representative  of  the  United  SUtes  Rub- 
ber Company  to  better  organize  the  Little 
League  setup.  "U.S.  Rubber  had  become  in- 
terested In  Uttle  League  ball,"  Peter  con- 
tinued, "but  suddenly  It  became  so  big  and 
Involved  that  better  administration  was 
needed.  They  sent  me  here  from  New  York  in 
'52  to  put  It  on  sounder  footing.  The  plan 
was  that  I'd  st»y  for  two  or  three  years.  I'm 
stUl  here." 

There  were  900  leagues  In  the  Little  League 
division  In  '52.  Today  there  are  about  5.800 
leagues,  plus  1 .600  more  In  the  recently  added 
senior  division,  and  an  expected  200  more  In 
the  newly  organized  big-league  division. 

I  Rsked  McOovern  where  it  would  all  end — 
Just  how  big  Little  League  ball  might  even- 
tually grow. 

He  thought  about  It  for  bnly  a  moment, 
then  said:  Well,  the  growth  was  as  much  as 
30  to  50  percent  back  in  the  early  days,  but 
there's  been  a  leveling  off.  In  '68  the  Increase 
was  just  five  percent.  Growth  should  be 
even  less  in  '69.  We've  reached  a  point  where 
we  can  be  more  select.  But  I  think  the  final 
answer  will  come  from  the  population  explo- 
sion. If  a  greater  percentage  of  youngsters  Is 
available,  and  the  parents  want  It.  Little 
League  will  continue  to  grow." 

I  asked  McOovern  the  Inevitable  question: 
how  did  he  feel  about  the  occa.sional  charges 


that  Uttle  League  ball  Is  Injurious  to  many 
boys — mostly  because  defeat  often  Is  hard 
for  the  little  fellows  to  take? 

"I  think  that  most  of  this  criticism  has 
come  from  people  unfamiliar  with  Little 
League  ball,"  Peter  replied.  "And  although 
It  has  become  a  paramount  criticism  that 
keeps  coming  up,  if  acceptance  were  not 
there,  how  could  the  program  keep  grow- 
ing?" 

McGovern  laughed,  then  continued:  "The 
people  who  work  at  this  Little  League  btisl- 
ness — and  I'm  referring  to  those  volunteers 
who  are  out  In  the  field  directing  leagues 
and  teams — are  the  most  intensively  de- 
voted and  dedicated  group  that  I  have  ever 
encountered.  This  Is  one  of  the  reason.^, 
why  I'd  better  do  my  job  right.  Because  If 
I  ever  let  the  standards  and  Ideals  of  the 
Little  Leagues  be  lowered  or  tainted,  these 
people  would  descend  upon  me  with  bat.s 
and  clubs.  And,"  he  quickly  added.  "I  would 
not  blame  them." 

Of  course.  Little  League  ball  need  have 
no  fear  of  this  happening.  Tlie  man  who  sits 
in  the  president's  chair,  in  the  attractho 
office  overlooking  the  diamond  where  t'.u- 
Little  League  World  Series  is  played  everv 
August,  is  Just  as  dedicated  as  the  people 
he  directs — perhaps  even  more  so. 

It  Is  fortunate,  too,  that  there  is  a  Peter 
McGovern  In  the  driver's  seat,  for  there  i^ 
a  sad  lack  of  interest  at  the  major-league 
level  In  this  wonderfully  beneficial  program 
for  the  male  youth  of  the  United  States  iin-l 
a  number  of  foreign  countries. 

MAJOr.'i    snow    LITTLE    INTERESr 

"Most  of  our  motley  comes  from  publl'- 
contributions."  McGovern  explained.  "A 
great  percentage  of  it  donated  by  the  pai- 
ents  of  the  boys  playing  the  game.  Men  like 
Walter  O'Malley  and  Dan  Topping  have 
also  been  helpful.  But  v,e  wish  big-league 
baseball  felt  our  program  was  worthy  of 
their  overall  support." 

Who  can  deny  that  Little  League  ball  is 
an  Incubator  lor  the  pros?  This  is  mo:v 
evident  now  than  ever  before,  with  the  new 
big-league  division  Joining  the  Little  League 
and  senior  groups. 

"Our  program  can  now  take  a  boy  iilae 
years  of  age  right  on  up  to  college  age." 
stressed  Bob  Stlrrat.  public  relations  direc- 
tor at  Little  League  headquarters.  "Little 
League  ages  run  from  nine  to  13.  the  senior 
group  from  13  to  15.  and  the  big-league 
group  right  up  to  college-class  ball." 

The  only  trouble  with  Little  League  ball. 
President  Joe  Cronln  of  the  American 
Leagtie  once  said.  Is  the  parents. 

"We  try  to  educate  the  parents  to  act  like 
adults."  Peter  McGovern  said,  again  smil- 
ing. "A  parent  naturally  wants  his  or  her 
boy  to  win.  But  the  chief  object  Is  to  heii) 
these  little  fellows  get  started  on  the  right 
ro(vd  to  manhood.  We  like  to  think  our  pro- 
gram Is  educational — a  wholesome,  bene- 
ficial experience  for  everyone  Involved.  That 
is  our  main  objective." 
How  LtTTLE  LEACin:  Protects  YouNCSTEr.s 

(By  Ed  Rumill) 
WILLIAMSPORT.  Pa. — Have  you  ever  sat  on  u 
wooden  bench  on  a  summer  afternoon  and 
thrilled  as  your  boy,  In  red  or  blue  helmet 
and  baggy  pants,  raced  around  the  bases  lor 
a  home  run? 

Now  that  he  has  grown  to  manhood,  ha;} 
a  c.ireer  and  family  of  his  own,  do  you  ever 
let  your  memory  dream  back  to  those  won- 
derful Little  League  days  and  all  the  fun  you 
had  together? 

Perhaps  very  few  parents  who  uniform 
their  youngsters  the  Little  League  way,  and 
cheer '  through  their  victories  and  defeats, 
are  fully  aware  of  the  intense,  dedicated 
work  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  making 
these  games  possible. 

Little  League  baseball,  as  presided  over 
and  directed  by  Peter  J.  McGovern,  Is  one 
of  the  most  elBclent  and  worthwhile  youth 
programs  in  the  world  today. 
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OOMSTAMT   RflBEABOH    IM    SATETT 

The  Little  League  Pledge  goes,  "I  trust 
in  God,  I  love  my  country  and  will  respect 
us  laws;  I  wlU  play  fair  and  strive  to  win; 
but  win  or  lose  I  will  aiways  do  my  best." 
Peter  McOovern  and  his  staff,  at  bead- 
quarters  here  just  across  the  Stisquehanna 
River  from  downtown  wnUamsport,  make  a 
rellgloiu  effort  to  keep  faith  in  this  pledge 
and  forever  uphold  the  high  Ideals  of  Little 
League  baseball. 

But  Just  as  Important  in  the  overall  opera- 
tion, which  comes  to  an  exciting  climax  In 
the  stadium  behind  the  headquarters  build- 
ing In  late  August  with  a  nationally  tele- 
vised and  wrltten-about  World  Series,  is  the 
protection  given  every  one  of  the  more  than 
two  million  boys  who  will  compete  in  the 
1969  program. 

"Safety  has  always  been  one  of  our  chief 
concerns,"  said  McGovern.  "We  had  to 
feel  our  way  along  in  the  beginning,  of 
course,  and  learn  by  trial  and  error.  But 
for  more  than  10  years  now  Dr.  Crelghton  J. 
Hale,  formerly  of  Springfield  (Mass.)  Col- 
lege has  carried  on  a  concentr.tted  research 
program  for  us  in  safety.  Dr.  Hale  has,  I 
believe,  disproved  the  myths  of  long  stand- 
ing concerning  the  capacity  of  young  boys 
to  play  baseball  and  other  sports  without 
harmful  consequences." 

Not  only  has  research  contributed  much 
towards  improving  the  safety-on-the-field 
factor  through  better  equipment,  better  fa- 
cilities, and  better  training,  but  Dr.  Crelgh- 
ton has  even  come  up  with  improvements 
that  have  spread  to  the  major  leagues. 

"Dr.  Crelghton  has  a  mechanism  In  our 
basement  that  can  propel  baseballs  at  con- 
trolled speeds."  explained  Bob  Stlrrat.  di- 
rector of  public  relations  for  Little  League 
ball.  "And,  perhaps  surprisingly,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  helmet  originally  used  by  the 
major  leagues  covUd  be  shattered  by  a  pitch 
traveling  only  80  m.p.h.  Also,  the  ball  could 
strike  the  helmet  on  one  side  and  shatter 
the  material  on  the  other. 

"When  the  new  and  tougher  helmet  was 
manufactured.  Dr.  Crelghton  added  the 
wrap-around  ear  flaps.  All  the  majors  did 
was  cut  the  flap  off  on  one  side.  Suspension 
straps  Inside  the  helmet  were  discarded  for 
foam-rubber  padding.  Metal  shoe  clips  were 
exchanged  for  rubber  cleats." 

"Research  revealed  that  among  boys  In 
the  Little  League  class,  ages  nine  through 
12,  90  percent  of  the  Injuries  were  above 
the  belt,"  Stlrrat  said.  "In  the  senior  group, 
ages  13  through  15,  it  was  Just  the  opposite — 
approximately  90  percent  were  below  the  belt. 
When  we  found  this  out  we  made  the  senior 
group  use  rubber  cleats.  They  had  asked  for 
the  metal  spikes  the  first  year." 

Dr.  Crelghton  has  improvised  a  flap  above 
the  catcher's  chest  protector,  in  the  form 
of  a  padded  collar,  that  guards  against  the 
troublesome  foul  tip  in  the  throat.  Out  of 
all  this  has  developed  a  safety  booklet  which 
is  distributed  to  more  than  7,500  leagues  that 
will  operate  this  year  in  the  Little  League, 
senior,  and  big-league  divisions  throughout 
the  United  States  and  more  than  20  foreign 
countries. 

All  boys  who  play  Little  League  baseball 
in  all  three  groups,  as  well  as  the  adults  who 
voluntarily  serve  without  pay  as  managers, 
coaches,  umpires,  player  agents,  safety  of- 
ficers, and  otScial  scorers  must  be  covered 
adequately  by  accident  Insurance.  In  the 
insurance  departments  at  Little  League  head- 
quarters are  flies  containing  every  claim 
made  since  the  protection  was  Inaugurated 
soon  after  McGovem's  arrival  here  In  1952. 
The  complete  story  of  Little  League  base- 
ball, of  course,  fillt  a  fair-sized  volume.  Some 
of  the  more  worthy  sides  of  the  story  have 
been  overlooked  here.  But  anyone  who  has 
taken  part  In  the  program,  or  who  has  come 
here  and  visited  men  like  Peter  McGovern 
and  Bob  Stlrrat,  quickly  get  the  feel  of  the 
Little  League — become  immediately  aware  of 
the  tremendous  Job  that  Is  being  done  for 
the  male  youth  of  the  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEGION  FAVORS  STRONG 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  EDWARD  A^RMATZ 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  American  Legion  will  celebrate 
its  50th  anniversary  beginning  on  March 
15  of  this  year.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  Legion's  several  programs  of  service 
to  the  State  and  Nation  over  the  past 
half  century,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
youth  activities,  Americanism,  and  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  veterans.  How- 
ever, among  other  lesser  known  activi- 
ties, the  Legion  has  also  insisted  that 
our  country  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense  posture,  including  a  merchant 
marine  second  to  none. 

On  Januai-y  29.  1969,  Mr.  James  R. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Legion's  na- 
tional security  division,  addressed  a 
seminar  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  "Mari- 
time Outlook  1969"  sponsored  by  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  are 
timely  and,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  including  the  f 'till  text 
of  his  statement: 

REMAnKS  OF  James  R.  Wilson,  Jr. 
In  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  I've  been 
privileged  to  speak  to  two  meetings  of  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the  AFX.- 
CIO.  By  way  of  reciprocity.  Paul  Hall  con- 
sented to  address  the  National  Security  Com- 
mission prior  to  our  national  convention  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

We  were  extremely  proud  when  Mr.  Hall 
said  his  "appearance  gave  him  the  chance  to 
say  'thank  you"  to  the  American  Legion  for 
the  contintied  fight  it  has  waged  to  make 
our  merchant  fleet  a  strong  partner  in  Amer- 
ica's defense  structure.  No  group  in  the 
United  States,"  he  s^ld,  "has  been  more 
vigorous  in  its  support  of  the  U.S.  Flag  fleet 
than  the  American  Legion  .  .  .  and  you  de- 
serve a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  work  that  you 
have  been  doing." 

As  an  organization  which  haa  among  its 
membership  of  more  than  2,600,000  many 
laboring  men  and  many  others  who  derive 
their  livelihood  from  the  sea,  I  am  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views 
on  what  the  future  holds  for  the  merchant 
marine. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  we  recognize 
you  as  the  experts,  but  even  though  we  are 
geueralists  who  in  broad  terms  understand 
the  role  of  the  merchant  marine,  we  share 
with  you  this  common  bond  of  concern  for 
its  well  being. 

At  our  national  convention  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  American  Legion  unanimously 
adopted  resolution  No.  552  which  will  be  the 
base  for  our  support  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  during  this  \ital  year.  The  re- 
solving clause  of  that  resolution  urged  that 
a  strong,  vibrant  merchant  marine  be  pro- 
claimed as  one  of  our  prime  national  go^'s; 
that  a  program  to  build  35-40  new  merchant 
ships  each  year  in  United  States  shipyards 
be  Implemented  immf^lately;  that  we  fully 
develop  the  potential  of  nuclear  power  in  our 
merchant  fleet:  and  that  the  American  flag 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  position  of  leader- 
ship on  the  high  seas. 

When  the  law  revitalizing  the  American 
merchant  marine  Is  wi^tten,  the  "nuts  and 
bolts"  of  the  law  wiU  be  the  work  of  experts 
like  you  who  know  and  appreciate  what  it 
takes  to  build  and  maintain  this  "fourth 
arm  of  defense."  Let  me  assure  you  that  our 
organization  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
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with  you  in  seeking  the  achievement  of  this 
objective. 

Represented  here  among  you  today  are  men 
Influential  in  shipbuilding,  ship  operation, 
both  labor  and  management.  For  as  long  as 
I  can  remember,  there  has  been  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  recognizing  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  in  serious  straits  and  In 
desperate  need  of  help.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  however,  the  elements  that  support 
the  building  of  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine  have  never  gotten  together  In  a  mas- 
sive coordinate  effort  to  bring  about  the  leg- 
islative, administrative  and  fiscal  reforms 
vital  to  its  rejuvenation. 

Those  who  support  the  need,  no  .  .  .  the 
Imperative  requirement,  for  rebuilding  and 
maintaining  a  strong  American  owned  and 
operated  merchant  marine  must  wonder  what 
it  takes  to  do  the  job. 

Last  year,  for  example,  legislation  designed 
to  overcome  the  deficiencies  In  our  merchant 
marine  and  to  begin  the  task  of  restoring  it 
to  its  rightful  position  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  Ed- 
ward Garmatz,  Chairman  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  De- 
spite widespread  support,  this  timely  pro- 
posal was  not  enacted  into  law.  The  proposals 
of  the  Johnson  administration  presented  last 
May  fell  woefully  short  of  our  maritime  needs 
and  was  characterized  by  our  national  com- 
mander as  a  "betrayal  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  all  it  stands  for  in  the 
building  of  this  Nation's  past,  present  and 
future." 

Despite  the  past,  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
future  and  what  It  portends  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Meetings,  like  this,  are  in- 
dicative of  the  desire  of  management,  labor, 
government  and  the  private  sector  to  join 
hands  to  assure  that  corrective  steps  are 
l:tken. 

Certainly  the  Impetus  to  set  about  the  t..sk 
is  apparent  all  around  us.  It  is  a  well  e=t:ib- 
lished  and  oft  repeated  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  steadily,  year  by  year,  drifted  down 
the  ladder  of  standings  in  world  shlppin<?. 

This  Nation,  once  first,  has  become  a  fifth- 
rate  maritime  power.  Today,  our  active  mer- 
chant fleet  Is  less  than  one-fifth  the  size  of 
our  World  War  II  fleet.  Then  we  were  build- 
ing Sbout  a  thousand  freighters  a  year;  now 
we  are  building  11-13  ocean-going  cargo 
liners  a  year.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  more 
merchant  ships  in  her  active  fleet  than  we 
do,  and  soon  her  tonnage  will  surpass  ours. 

Although  It  should  be  manifestly  clear  to 
everyone,  Viet  Nam  proved  again  that  the 
only  way  to  move  massive  amounts  of  mate- 
riel at  a  cost  we  can  afford  Is  by  water.  Take 
the  present  back-breaking  commitments  ol 
our  fleet  serving  Viet  Nam.  Our  aging  active 
merchant  fleet,  supplemented  by  World  War 
II  relics  from  the  reserve  fleet,  is  carrying 
roughly  98  per  cent  of  our  supplies  and 
equipment  moving  daily  to  our  fighting  forces 
there. 

Finally,  the  emergence  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
merchant  navy  as  an  instrument  of  Its  for- 
ward looking  foreign  policy,  may  shake  up 
the  elements  which  give  "lip  service"  to  re- 
building the  American  Merchant  Marine  suf- 
ficiently to  get  together  for  a  united  effort. 
The  threat  to  the  world  of  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  build-up  Is  best  summarized 
by  the  chief  of  naval  operations  who  recently 
said:  "This  merchant  fleet  Is  a  major  In- 
strument of  Soviet  national  power.  These 
ships  flying  the  Red  flag  do  more  than  Just 
transport  cargo.  Theirs  Is  a  strategic  func- 
tion as  well.  Soviet  merchant  ships  now  visit 
600  ports  in  over  90  different  countries  .  .  . 
and  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  ...  at  every 
port  which  a  Russian  merchant  ship  visits, 
there  mtist  be  some  form  of  Russian  trade  ^ 
organization  and  Soviet  consular  representa- 
Uon.  As  the  VJBSM.'t  merchant  fleet  ex- 
pands, and  her  commercial  dealings  with  the 
world  expand,  the  Soviet  commercial  and 
consular  penetration  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  also  expand." 
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If  I  had  a  crystal  l>all,  I  eould  give  you  a 
ready  answer  to  "Maritime  Outlook  1M9." 
The  fact  that  several  very  Important  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress,  management  and 
labor  have  been  Invited  here  to  speak  Indi- 
cates your  desire  to  peer  Into  the  future. 

A  most  hop>eful  sign  are  the  statements  of 
President  NUon  which  give  great  promise 
of  new  life  for  American-flag  shipping.  He  has 
said,  "It  Is  essential  to  Increase  U.S. -flag  par- 
ticipation In  our  overseas  trade  as  part  of  our 
export  promotion  policy — we  must  set  as  our 
goal,  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  transport  of 
U.S.  trade  aboard  American-flag  ships  (at 
least  30  per  cent)." 

We  sincerely  hope  the  new  administration 
goes  forward  with  this  bold  new  program  to 
revitalize  all  segments  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  The  President  has  pledged 
this.  His  campaign  position  paper  on  the 
merchant  marine  stated:  "The  time  has  come 
for  new  departures,  new  solutions  and  new 
vitality  for  American  ships  and  American 
crews  ..."  I  am  certain  each  of  us  fervently 
pray  the  program  will  be  forthcoming  from 
the  White  House,  and  soon. 

At  that  time  the  Congress  and  the  Industry 
must  lend  their  full  support  to  put  this  pro- 
posal Into  effect.  It  la  only  throtigh  direct 
courses  of  action  that  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  can  again  assume  Its  rightful 
place  as  tne  leader  among  the  merchant  fleets 
of  the  world  and  regain  her  lost  supremacy 
on  the  high  seas. 

I  p>ersonally  believe  Mr.  Nixon  will  carry 
through  on  his  promises  to  restore  America 
as  the  world's  leader  In  seapower.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  will  be  following  closely  the 
President's  actions  in  subsequent  months 
concerning  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
As  I  said.  I  believe  he's  a  man  of  his  word. 

For  the  good  of  the  country's  economic 
development  and  Its  national  security,  as 
they  concern  the  merchant  marine,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  fulfill  his  promises. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
DIETETIC  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NrW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Dietetic  Association,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  20.000  trained  in  the  profes- 
sion of  dietetics,  has  members  living  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  This  organiza- 
tion will  soon  celebrate  its  52d  year  as 
a  group  dedicated  to  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  sound  nutrition  for  everyone. 

At  this  time,  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  malnutrition  and  the  tragedy  of 
Biafra.  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  this 
fine  group  take  on  added  significance. 
Recently  the  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion created  the  position  of  legislative 
liaison  within  its  staff  so  that  the  exper- 
tise of  dietitians  could  be  more  readily 
offered  in  the  legislative  area,  as  appro- 
priate. I  hope  the  Congress  will  listen 
and,  hopefully,  find  a  successful  solution 
to  our  continuing  war  against  hunger  In 
America. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  the  asso- 
ciation to  Washington.  I  do  hope  that 
the  knowledge  of  their  profession  will 
be  utilized  as  we  work  to  eradicate  not 
only  malnutrition  in  this  country,  but 
also  in  our  efforts  to  assist  emerging 
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nations  in  the  crisis  in  nutrition  world- 
wide. The  association  has  a  part  to  play 
in  achieving  better  health  not  only 
through  practical  research  but  in  day-to- 
day application  of  improved  nutritional 
practices. 


ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 


February  18,  1969 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  William  E.  Walk,  of 
Ontario,  Calif.,  has  been  selected  to 
serve  as  president  of  Rotary  Interna- 
tional starting  July  1.  1970.  As  you  know. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Rotary  International  is  the 
world's  largest  and  oldest  service  club 
with  a  membership  of  600.000  business 
and  professional  men  around  the  world, 
devoted  to  the  work  of  improving  their 
communities,  their  countries,  and  all 
mankind. 

The  honor  of  Mr.  Walk's  election  to 
this  august  position  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  last  American  to  hold  this 
office  was  Mr.  Richard  Evans,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  before  that,  former  Gov- 
ernor and  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Luther  Hodges.  The  fact  that 
a  good  friend  and  a  citizen  of  my  district 
has  achieved  such  eminence  fills  me  with 
pride. 

Rotary  will  be  well  served  by  Mr.  Walk, 
an  attorney  with  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  his  community  and 
to  Rotary.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  and  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Walk,  Etcha- 
son,  Davidson  ti  Liesch  in  Ontario.  He 
also  is  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  St  Trust  Co. 

A  Rotarlan  since  1948.  Mr.  Walk 
served  as  vice  president  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national 2  years  ago.  He  is  a  memlser  and 
past  president  of  the  Ontario  Rotary 
Club,  served  as  district  governor  in  1957 
and  chairman  of  the  constitutional  and 
bylaws  committee  in  1965.  Last  year  he 
was  chairman  of  the  organization's  con- 
vention in  Mexico  City.  He  is  active  in 
the  State  bar  association  and  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Bar  Association 
where  he  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  National  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  of  California. 

Mr.  Walk  was  one  jf  the  founders  of 
the  San  Bernardino-Riverside  County 
Blood  Dank  and  now  is  serving  on  the  ad- 
visory board  of  San  Antonio  Commimity 
Hospital  in  Upland,  Calif.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Ontario-Montclair 
School  District  for  12  years. 

Mr.  Walk  and  his  wife,  Louise,  have 
two  fine  children — Barbara,  a  high  school 
teacher,  and  William  E.  Walk  m,  a  pre- 
medlcal  student  at  the  University  of 
Redlands. 

As  a  Rotarian  myself,  I  know  that  Mr. 
Walk's  outstanding  record  fully  qualifies 
him  to  lead  this  worldwide  organization 
whose  motto  Is,  "Servloe  Above  Self." 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Nxw  JKBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  repression 
and  domination  of  once  sovereign  na- 
tions by  the  Communist  regime  of  So- 
viet Russia  is  well  documented  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

Self-determination,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence, won  in  these  United  States 
by  great  sacrifice  and  sustained  only  by 
determined  vigilance  and  a  dedication 
to  these  principles  for  which  men  con- 
tinue to  give  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
must  not  be  denied  to  any  nation  whose 
spirit  is  bolstered  by  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  advance  their  cause. 
To  retreat  from  this  challenge  is  to  di- 
minish our  own  security  as  a  free  nation. 

I  gladly  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  join  other  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  recognition  of  Lithuania's  51st 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, February  16,  1969.  Ironically, 
Lithuania  is  the  only  country  unable  to 
commemorate  this  occasion  except  in  the 
imdying  spirit  of  her  peoples  that  Lith- 
uania will  again  one  day  be  restored  to 
independence. 

The  Tollowing  is  a  statement  of  dedi- 
cation and  appeal,  prepared  by  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Council,  Inc.,  on  be- 
half of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent: 
P>o  Memoria  on  Lithuania's  iNDEprNOENCE 

Soviet  Russia's  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  In  1968  was  a  dramatic  re- 
minder to  the  free  world  of  the  Identical 
Soviet  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  two  Baltic  States  In  1040.  In 
both  Instances  the  Soviet  aggression  was  tm- 
provoked.  In  flagrant  violation  of  existing 
treaties  and  International  law,  and  against 
the  free  will  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  Government  sternly  de- 
nounced this  wanton  Soviet  aggression  In 
July  1940  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Illegal  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  communists.  This  just  and  hon- 
orable position,  a  basic  tenet  of  United  States 
policy,  has  been  maintained  by  all  succeeding 
administrations. 

Despite  the  condemnations  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  free  world,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
forces  Lithuania  and  Its  people  to  suffer  op- 
pression and  exploitation  under  despotic 
conununlst  rule.  Lithuanian  national  cul- 
ture Is  gradually  being  destroyed  and  russi- 
ficatlon  of  the  country  and  Its  people  Is  be- 
ing brought  about.  Yet,  even  though  their 
country  has  been  converted  Into  a  colony  oi 
the  Soviet  empire,  the  people  of  Lithuania — 
and  the  patriotic  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent— demand  freedom  and  Independence 
for  Lithuania  I 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  its  continued  firm  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  consequence  of  Soviet 
aggression.  However,  this  stand  In  Itself  Is 
not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  liberation 
of  presently-subjugated  nations. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  strong  and 
steady  pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  the 
rulers  of  Soviet  Union  by  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  free  world  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Sovlet-captlve  nations.  We  de- 
mand, ."nd  ask  the  free  world  to  join  us  in 
demanding,  that  the  Soviets  withdraw  their 
army,"  police  and  ruling  apparatus  from  Lith- 
uania,  to   the   people   of  Lithuania   could 
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freely  elect  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, In  accord  with  the  Atlantic  and  United 
Nations  Charters  and  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  which  the  Soviets  demand  for 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  Amer- 
icans of  Uthuanlan  descent  appeal  to  you 
to  urge  the  United  States  Government  to 
take  aU  possible  peaceable  means  to  restore 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  all  other  captive  na- 
tions. 

Lithuanian  Amisican  Council,  Inc. 
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DAVY  CROCKETT  HAD  A  WORD 
FOR  IT 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  reread  an  episode 
from  the  life  of  a  great  Tennessean  who 
once  served  in  this  Chamber.  The  lesson 
it  teaches  about  public  funds  and  public 
responsibilities  is  a  great  one,  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  because  of  its 

value: 

Not  Yoors  To  Gwe 

One  day  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  bUl  was  taken  up  appropriating  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  widow  of  a  distinguished 
naval  officer.  Several  beautiful  speeches  had 
been  made  In  Its  support.  The  Speaker  was 
Just  about  to  put  the  question  when  Crockett 
arose: 

■Mr.  Speaker — I  hove  as  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  as  much 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  living.  If 
suffering  there  be.  a»  any  man  In  this  House, 
but  we  must  not  permit  our  respect  for  the 
dead  or  our  sympathy  for  a  part  of  the  living 
to  lead  us  into  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
balance  of  the  living.  I  will  not  go  Into  an 
argument  to  prove  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  appropriate  this  money  as  an  act 
of  charity.  Every  member  upon  this  floor 
knows  it.  We  have  the  right,  as  individuals, 
to  give  away  as  much  of  our  own  money  as 
we  please  in  charity:  but  as  members  of  Con- 
gress we  have  no  right  so  to  appropriate  a 
dollar  of  the  public  money.  Some  eloquent 
appeals  have  been  made  to  us  upon  the 
ground  that  It  Is  a  debt  due  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  deceased  lived  long  after  the 
close  of  the  war;  he  was  In  office  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
government  was  In  arrears  to  him. 

"Every  man  in  this  House  knows  it  is  not  a 
debt.  We  cannot,  without  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, appropriate  this  money  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  We  have  not  the  semblance 
of  authority  to  appropriate  It  as  a  charity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  we  have  the  right  to 
give  as  much  money  of  our  own  as  we  please. 
I  am  the  poorest  man  on  this  floor.  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  wlU  give  one  week's 
pay  to  the  object,  and  If  every  member  of 
Congress  will  do  the  same,  it  will  amount  to 
more  than  the  bill  asks." 

He  took  his  seat.  Nobody  replied.  The  bill 
was  put  upon  Its  passage,  and,  instead  of 
passing  unanimously,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as,  no  doubt,  it  would,  but  for 
that  speech,  it  received  but  few  votes,  and, 
uf  course,  was  lost. 

Later,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  had 
opposed  the  appropriation,  Crockett  gave  this 
explanation: 

"Several  years  ago  I  was  one  evening  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  some 
other  members  of  Congress,  when  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  great  light  over  in 


Georgetown.  It  was  evidently  a  large  fire.  We 
jumped  into  a  hack  and  drove  over  as  fast 
as  we  could.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done,  many  hoxises  were  btimed  and  many 
families  made  houseless,  and,  besides,  some 
of  them  had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they  had 
on.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  when  I 
saw  so  many  women  and  children  suffering, 
I  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
them.  The  next  morning  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced appropriating  $20,000  for  their  relief. 
We  put  aside  all  other  business  and  rushed  It 
through  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done. 

"The  next  sununer.  when  It  began  to  be 
time  to  think  about  the  election,  I  concluded 
I  would  take  a  scout  around  among  the  boys 
of  my  district.  I  had  no  opposition  there,  but, 
as  the  election  was  some  time  off,  I  did  not 
know  what  might  turn  up.  When  riding  one 
day  in  a  part  of  my  district  In  which  I  was 
more  of  a  stranger  than  any  other,  I  saw  a 
man  In  a  field  plowing  and  coming  toward 
the  road.  I  gauged  my  gait  so  that  we  should 
meet  as  he  came  to  the  fence.  As  he  came  up, 
I  spoke  to  the  man.  He  replied  politely,  but, 
as  I  thought,  rather  coldly. 

"I  began:  'Well,  friend,  I  am  one  of  those 
unforttinate  beings  called  candidates,  and — ' 
■  'Yes,  I  know  you;  you  are  Colonel  Crock- 
ett. I  have  seen  you  once  before,  and  voted 
for  you  the  last  time  you  were  elected.  I 
suppose  you  are  out  electioneering  now,  but 
you  had  better  not  waste  your  time  or  mine. 
I  shall  not  vote  for  you  again.' 

"This  was  a  sockdolager  ...  I  begged  him 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 

•  'Well,  Colonel,  it  Is  hardly  worth-while 
to  waste  time  or  words  upon  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  It  can  be  mended,  but  you  gave  a  vote 
last  winter  which  shows  that  either  you  have 
not  capacity  to  understand  the  Constitution, 
or  that  you  are  wanting  in  the  honesty  and 
firmness  to  be  guided  by  It.  In  either  case  you 
are  not  the  man  to  represent  me.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  expressing  It  In  that  way.  I 
did  not  intend  to  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  constituent  to  speak  plainly  to  a 
candidate  for  the  purpose  of  Insulting  or 
wounding  you.  I  Intend  by  It  only  to  say  that 
your  understanding  of  the  Constitution  is 
very  different  from  mine:  and  I  will  say  to 
you  what,  but  for  my  rudeness.  I  should  not 
have  said,  that  I  believe  you  to  be  honest. 
.  .  But  an  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion different  from  mine  I  cannot  overlook, 
because  the  Constitution,  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, must  be  held  sacred,  and  rigidly  ob- 
served In  all  its  provisions.  The  man  who 
wields  power  and  misinterprets  it  is  the  more 
dangerous  the  more  honest  he  is." 

"  'I  admit  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  for  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  gave  any  vote  last 
winter  upon  any  constitutional  question." 

•■  'No.  Colonel,  there's  no  mistake.  Though  I 
live  here  in  the  backwoods  and  seldom  go 
from  home.  I  take  the  papers  from  Wash- 
ington and  read  very  carefully  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress.  My  papers  say  that  last 
winter  you  voted  for  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$20,000  to  some  sufferers  by  a  fire  in  George- 
town. Is  that  true?' 

"  'Well,  my  friend;  I  may  as  well  own  up. 
You  have  got  me  there.  But  certainly  nobody 
will  complain  that  a  great  and  rich  country 
like  ours  should  give  the  insignificant  sum 
of  $20,000  to  relieve  its  suffering  women  and 
children,  particularly  with  a  full  and  over- 
flowing Treasury,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  had 
been  there,  you  would  have  done  just  as  I 
did." 

"  'It  Is  not  the  amount.  Colonel,  that  I 
complain  of;  it  is  the  principle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  government  ought  to  have  in  the 
Treasury  no  more  than  enough  for  Its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  power  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  money  at  pleasure  Is  the  most 
dangerous  power  that  can  be  intrusted  to 
man.  particularly  under  our  system  of  col- 
lecting   revenue   by   a   tariff,   which   reaches 
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every  man  in  the  country,  no  matter  how  poor 
he  may  be,  and  the  poorer  he  is  the  more 
he  pays  in  proportion  to  his  means.  What  is 
worse,  It  presses  upon  him  without  his  knowl- 
edge where  the  weight  centers,  for  there  is 
not   a   man  In   the   United   States   who   can 
ever  guess  how  much  he  pays  to  the  govern- 
ment. So  you  see,  that  while  you  are  con- 
tributing to  relieve  one,  you  are  drawing  It 
from  thousands  who  are  even  worse  off  than 
he.  If  you  had  the  right  to  give  anything,  the 
amount  was  simply   a   matter   of  discretion 
with   you,   and   you   had   as   much   right   to 
give  $20,000,000  as  $20,000.  If  you  have  the 
right  to  give  to  one,  you  have  the  right  to 
give  to  all;  and,  as  the  Constitution  neither 
defines  charity   nor  stipulates   the   amount, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  give  to  any  and  every- 
thing which  you  may  believe,  or  profess  to 
believe,  is  a  charity,  and  to  any  amount  you 
may  think  proper.  You  will  very  easily  per- 
ceive what  a  wide  door  this  would  open  for 
fraud  and  corruption  and  favoritism,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  robbing  the  people  on  the 
other.  No,  Colonel,  Congress  has  no  right  to 
give  charity.  Individual  members  may  give  as 
much  of  their  own  money  as  they  please,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  touch  a  dollar  of  the 
public  money  for  that  purpose.  If  twice  as 
many  houses  had  been  burned  in  this  county 
as  In  Georgetown,  neither  you  nor  any  other 
member  of  Congress  would  have  thought  of 
appropriating  a  dollar  for  our  relief.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  members  of 
Congress.  If  they  had  shown  their  sympathy 
for   the  sufferers  by  contributing  each   one 
week's  pay.  It  would  have  made  over  $13,000. 
There   are    plenty   of   wealthy   men   in    and 
around   Washington   who   could   have   given 
$20,000  without  depriving  themselves  of  even 
a  luxury  of  life.  The  congressmen  chose  to 
keep  their  own  money,  which,  if  reports  be 
true,  some  of  them  spend  not  very  creditably; 
and  the  people  about  Washington,  no  doubt, 
applauded  you  for  relieving  them  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  by  giving  what  was  not 
yours  to  give.  The  people  have  delegated  to 
Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  to 
do  certain  things.  To  do  these,  it  Is  author- 
ized to  collect  and  pay  moneys,  and  for  noth- 
ing else.  Everything  beyond  this  is  usurpation, 
and  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

"  'So  you  see.  Colonel,  you  have  violated 
the  Constitution  In  what  I  consider  a  viuil 
point.  It  Is  a  precedent  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  country,  for  when  Congress  once  be- 
gins to  stretch  its  power  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution,  there  Is  no  limit  to  It, 
and  no  security  for  the  people.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  acted  honestly,  but  that  does  not. 
make  it  any  better,  except  as  far  as  you  are 
personally  concerned,  and  you  see  that  I 
cannot  vote  for  you.' 

"I  tell  you  I  felt  streaked.  I  saw  if  I  s^iould 
have  opposition,  and  this  man  shoulff  go  to 
talking,  he  would  set  others  to  talking,  and 
in  that  district  I  was  a  gone  fawn-skin.  I 
could  not  answer  him,  and  the  fact  is.  I  was 
so  fully  convinced  that  he  was  right.  I  did 
not  want  to.  But  I  must  satisfy  him,  and 
Isaidtobim: 

"  'Well,  my  friend,  you  hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head  when  you  said  I  had  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  the  Constitution.  I 
Intended  to  be  guided  by  it,  and  thought  I 
had  studied  it  fully.  I  have  heard  many 
speeches  in  Congress  about  the  powers  of 
Congress,  but  what  you  have  said  here  at 
your  plow  has  got  more  hard,  sound  sense 
in  it  than  all  the  fine  speeches  I  ever  heard. 
If  I  had  ever  taken  the  view  of  It  that  you 
have,  I  would  have  put  my  head  into  the  fire 
before  I  would  have  given  that  vote;  and  if 
you  will  forgive  me  and  vote  for  me  again, 
if  I  ever  vote  for  another  unconstitutional 
law  I  wish  I  may  be  shot.' 

"He  laughingly  replied:  Yes,  Colonel,  you 
have  sworn  to  that  once  before,  but  I  will 
trust  you  again  upon  one  condition.  You  say 
that  you  are  convinced  that  your  vote  was 
wrong.  Your  acknowledgment  of  It  will  do 
more  good  than  beating  you  for  It.  If.  as  you 
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go  Around  th«  dUtrlct.  yoa  will  ten  p«opl« 
•bout  thu  vot«.  and  that  ytm  are  aattafled 
It  w*  wrong.  I  will  not  only  vote  for  you, 
but  will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  down  oppoal- 
tlon,  and.  perhaps.  I  may  exert  sotne  lltU* 
Influence  In  that  way.' 

"  If  I  don't,  said  I.  I  wlah  I  may  be  shot: 
and  to  convince  yon  that  I  am  in  tmra»mt 
In  what  I  aay  I  will  cocne  back  thla  way  la 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  wUl  get  up  a 
gathering  of  the  people.  I  will  make  a  speech 
to  them.  Get  up  a  barbecue,  and  I  wUl  pay 
for  it.' 

"  "No.  Colonel,  we  are  not  rich  people  In 
this  section,  but  we  have  plenty  of  provisions 
to  contribute  for  a  barbecue,  and  some  to 
■pare  for  those  who  have  none.  The  push 
of  crops  will  be  over  In  a  few  days,  and  we 
can  then  afford  a  day  for  a  barbecue.  This 
Is  Thursday;  I  will  see  to  getting  It  up  on 
Saturday  week.  Come  to  my  house  on  Friday, 
and  we  wUl  go  together,  and  I  promise  you 
a  very  respectable  crowd  to  see  and  he*r 
jtm." 

"  'Well,  I  will  be  here.  But  one  thing  more 
before  I  say  good-by.  I  must  knom  your 
name.' 

"  'My  name  is  Bunce.' 

"  'Not  Horatio  BunceT* 

"  'Tes. 

"  'Well.  Jtfr.  Bunce.  I  never  saw  you  before, 
though  you  say  you  have  seen  me,  but  I 
know  you  very  well.  I  am  glad  I  have  met 
you,  and  very  proud  that  I  may  hope  to 
have  you  for  my  friend.' 

"It  was  one  of  the  luckiest  hits  of  my 
life  that  I  met  him.  He  mingled  but  little 
with  the  public,  but  was  widely  known  for  his 
remarkable  Intelligence  and  Incorruptible 
Integrity,  and  for  a  heart  brimful  and  run- 
ning over  with  kindness  and  benevolence, 
which  showed  themselves  not  only  In  words 
but  In  acts.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
country  around  him,  and  his  fame  had  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  Immediate 
acquaintance.  Tliough  I  had  never  met  him 
before.  I  had  heard  much  of  him.  and  but  for 
this  meeting  it  Is  very  likely  I  should  have 
had  opposition,  and  had  been  beaten.  One 
thing  Is  very  certain,  no  man  could  now 
stand  up  In  that  district  under  such  a  vote. 

"At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  his  hoiise. 
having  told  our  conversation  t3  every  crowd 
I  had  met,  and  to  every  man  I  stayed  all 
night  with,  and  I  found  that  It  gave  the 
people  an  Interest  and  a  confidence  In  me 
stronger  than  I  had  ever  seen  manlfeated 
before. 

"Though  I  was  considered  fatigued  when 
I  reached  his  house,  and.  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  should  have  gone  early  to 
bed.  I  kept  him  up  until  midnight,  talking 
about  the  principle*  and  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  got  more  real,  true  knowledge  of 
them  than  I  had  got  all  my  life  before. 

"I  have  known  and  seen  much  of  him  since, 
for  I  respect  him — no,  that  is  not  the  word — 
I  reverence  and  love  him  more  than  any  liv- 
ing man,  and  I  go  to  see  blm  two  or  three 
times  every  year:  and  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  If 
every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian 
lived  and  acted  and  enjoyed  it  as  he  does,  the 
religion  of  Christ  would  take  the  world  by 
storm. 

"But  to  return  to  my  story.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  went  to  the  bart>ecue,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, found  about  a  thousand  men  there.  I 
met  a  good  many  whom  I  had  not  known 
before,  and  they  and  my  friend  Introduced 
me  around  until  I  had  got  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted— at  least,  they  all  knew  me. 

"In  due  time  notice  was  given  that  I  woiUd 
speak  to  them.  They  gmtbered  up  around  a 
stand  that  had  been  erected.  I  opened  my 
speech  by  saying: 

"  'Fellow-citizens — I  present  myself  be- 
fore you  today  feeling  like  a  new  man.  My 
eyes  have  lately  been  opened  to  truths  which 
Ignorance  or  prejudice,  or  both,  had  hereto- 
fore hidden  from  my  view.  I  feel  that  I  c*n 
today  offer  you  the  ability  to  render  you  more 
valuable  service  than  I  have  ever  been  able 
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to  render  before.  I  am  here  today  more  for 
the  purpose  of  acknowledging  my  error  than 
to  seek  your  votes.  That  I  should  make  this 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  you.  Whether  yov  will  vote  for  me  is  a 
matter  for  your  consideration  only.' 

"I  went  on  to  tell  them  about  the  fire  and 
my  vote  for  the  appropriation  and  then  told 
them  why  I  was  satisfied  It  was  wrong.  I 
doaed  by  saying : 

"  'And  now.  fellow-cltlBens.  it  remains  only 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  most  of  the  speech 
you  have  listened  to  with  so  much  Interest 
Is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  by 
which  your  neighbor.  Mr.  Bunoe.  convinced 
nte  of  my  error 

"  'It  Is  the  best  speech  I  ever  made  In  my 
Ufe,  but  he  U  entitled  to  the  credit  for  It.  .*  nd 
now  I  hope  he  Is  satisfied  with  his  convert 
and  that  be  will  get  up  here  and  tell  you  so.' 

"H*  came  upon  the  stand  and  said : 

"  'Fellow-cltlsena — It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  comply  with  the  requests  of 
Colonel  Crockett.  I  have  always  conaldered 
him  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  all 
tb»t  he  has  promised  you  today.' 

"He  went  down,  and  there  went  up  from 
that  crowd  such  a  shout  for  Davy  Crockett  as 
bis  name  never  called  forth  before. 

"I  am  not  much  given  to  tears,  but  I  was 
tAken  with  a  cboklns  then  and  felt  some  big 
drops  rolling  down  ray  cheeks.  And  I  tell  you 
now  that  the  remembrance  of  those  few 
words  spoken  by  such  a  nutn.  and  the  honest, 
hearty  shout  they  produced,  la  worth  Eoore 
to  me  than  all  the  honors  I  have  received 
and  all  the  reputation  I  have  ever  m»d«,  or 
ever  shall  make,  as  a  member  of  Congm*. 

"Now.  sir,"  concluded  Crockett,  "you  know 
why  I  made  that  speech  yesterday. 

"Thsre  Is  one  thing  now  to  which  I  wlU  call 
your  attention.  Tou  remember  tb*t  I  pro- 
posed to  give  a  week's  pay.  There  are  In  that 
House  many  very  wealthy  men — men  who 
think  nothing  of  spending  a  week's  pay,  or  a 
doawn  ot  them,  for  a  dinner  or  a  wine  party 
when  they  have  something  to  accomplish  by 
It.  Some  of  those  same  men  made  beautiful 
speeches  upon  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  country  owed  the  deceased — a 
debt  which  could  not  be  paid  by  money — 
and  the  Insignificance  and  worthless ness  of 
money,  particularly  so  Inslgnlflcamt  a  sum 
as  910.000.  when  weighed  against  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  T»t  not  one  of  them  responded 
to  my  proposition.  Money  with  them  Is 
nothing  but  trash  when  it  is  to  cotne  out  of 
the  people.  But  it  is  the  one  great  thing  for 
which  most  of  them  are  striving,  and  many 
of  them  sacnflce  honor.  Integrity,  and  Justice 
to  obtain  it." 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 

Ur.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pat 
Meyers  of  Solon.  Iowa,  has  written  a 
short  history  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  the 
Mehaffey  Bridge  across  the  Coralville 
Reservoir  near  Solon. 

Written  for  a  class  project  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  the  paper  pays 
proper  tribute  to  the  MehalTey  Bridge 
Committee  which  worked  so  hard  and 
long  on  behalf  of  the  new  bridge.  Their 
continuing  efforts  have  been  justly  re- 
warded. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Tm  MxHAFTXT  Bxmcx 

TlUrteen  residents  of  Johnson  County  or- 
ganized  In    1966.   durlnf    the   construction 
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phase  of  the  reservoir,  when  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  old  Mebaffey  Bridge  would 
be  removed,  and  there  was  no  plan  for  a 
new  one.  This  small  group  was  composed 
largely  of  Solon  and  North  Liberty  residents 
plus  thoae  of  rural  areas  between  these  towns. 
They  decided  they  needed  a  name  for  their 
group  and  after  much  discussion  decided  to 
call  themselves  the  MehalTey  Bridge  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  took  action  against 
the  federal  governnjent  to  seek  a  bridge  over 
the  Coralville  Reservoir  between  North  Lib- 
erty and  Solon. 

The  Solon  Community  School  building 
was  designated  as  their  meeting  place.  These 
thirteen  residents  met  several  times  to  plan 
and  to  study  what  steps  they  should  follow 
to  preserve  this  bridge.  They  gathered  Infor- 
mation about  the  value  of  the  bridge  to  the 
developing  .irea  along  the  reservoir  and  Lake 
McBrlde  and  about  Its  Importance  to  other 
residents  of  the  county.  They  sought  Infor- 
mation from  whomever  might  have  it. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  committee  was 
to  try  and  save  the  present  Mebaffey  Bridge 
because  the  government  plans  were  to  take 
it  out  when  the  Coralville  Dam  Project  was 
oocnpletad. 

This  group  decided  to  start  with  petitions 
in  the  are*.  One  man  was  made  responsible 
for  petitions.  It  was  his  duty  to  get  them 
written  up  and  to  see  that  they  were  circu- 
lated around  the  surrounding  communities. 
They  were  signed  by  2500  people.  Then  this 
committee  met  with  the  local  Board  of  Coun- 
ty Supervisors  at  Iowa  City.  They  had  the 
supervisors  draw  up  a  resolution  asking  that 
the  bridge  be  restored.  Thla  resolution  and 
the  petitions  were  sent  to  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen   at    Washington.   DC. 

Many  citizens  of  the  area  were  contacted 
by  telephone  and  also  numy  were  contacted 
personally  and  were  asked  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  this  group,  so  as  to  stir  up  more 
Interest  In  the  project.  At  some  meetlnfrs 
over  200  persons  attended  from  all  surround- 
ing communities.  These  people  were  asked 
to  write  letters  Into  Washington  DC.  to  plead 
their  case.  The  response  was  very  successful. 

A  survey  was  conducted  by  local  i>eople 
and  also  the  Highway  Commission  to  see  how 
many  cars  and  trucks  crossed  the  bridge 
each  day.  An  attorney  was  constilted  to  see 
If  something  legally  could  be  done  to  retain 
this  bridge.  Property  owners  of  Lake  McBridc 
were  contacted  individually  about  the  posi- 
tion they  took  on  this  matter. 

This  group  prepared  a  report  on  why  this 
bridge  was  so  essential  to  many  citizens  of 
Johnson  County.  This  report  listed  many  of 
the  vital  reasons  why  this  bridge  must  stand. 
It  read  as  follows: 

1.  It  Is  a  necessary  public  convenience  and 
without  a  crossing  serious  economic  loss  to 
the  public  wlU  occur. 

2.  The  Iowa  Highway  Commission  has 
made  a  study  of  the  trafflc  and  estimates 
that  between  400  and  500  vehicles  a  day 
would  use  the  crossing  on  week  ends. 

3.  It  *vould  save  the  motorists  traveling  be- 
tween North  Liberty  and  Solon  about  12 
miles. 

4.  It  would  give  much  better  access  for 
people  coming  from  the  west  and  southwest 
to  the  Coralville  reservoir  and  Lake  McBrlde. 

5.  It  would  give  direct  access  from  Iowa 
City  to  the  area  set  aside  for  the  University 
of  Iowa  to  be  used  for  recreational  teaching 
and  camping  facilities. 

6.  It  would  provide  better  fire  protection, 
shorter  school  bus  route,  better  medical  serv- 
ice, delivery  of  food,  fuel,  and  mall,  and 
would  relieve  trafflc  on  other  roads  around 
Iowa  City. 

7.  Many  farmers  In  the  area  need  the 
bridge  as  they  have  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

Thla  committee  arranged  meetings  with 
Sen.  Thomas  E.  MarUn  and  Congressman 
Fred  Schwengel.  Congressman  Schwengel 
visited  the  area  and  Inspected  the  bridge.  It 
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was  decided  by  Congressman  Schwengel  to 
present  a  resoluUon  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  asking  consideration  of  building 
a  new  bridge  to  replace  the  old  bridge.  The 
committee's  secretary  wrote  letters  to  Sena- 
tor MarUn  and  Senator  Hickenlooper  asking 
lor  support  of  this  resolution.  Letters  were 
also  written  to  the  Chief  Engineer  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  group  decided  they  needed  more  puD- 
llclty  on  this  project  so  they  contacted  radio 
stations  and  dally  papers  and  asked  their 
help  in  presenting  this  problem  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  appointed  the  editor  of  the  Solon 
Economist  newspaper  to  take  care  of  the 
pubUclty.  Many  editorials  and  articles  were 
written  about  the  work  of  this  committee 
and  the  progress  they  had  made.  The  Iowa 
aty  Press-Citizens  and  Cedar  Rapids  Oazette 
carried  the  stories,  and  many  articles  were 
made  public  naOon  Wide  through  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  This  publicity  stirred  up  much 
needed  interest  by  the  pubUc. 

The  Iowa  City  Boat  Club  did  not  support 
the  Mehaffey  Bridge  Committee  because  their 
prime  interest  was  to  remove  the  old  bridge 
immediately  so  the  water  level  could  be 
raised  to  680  feet.  Tliey  had  no  Interest  in 
the  new  bridge  and  accused  the  committee 
of  peUUonlng  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
their  own  interests.  One  Iowa  City  Boat  Club 
member  stated  that  the  Bridge  Committee 
was  blackmailing  Congress  by  holding  the 
old  bridge  unUl  there  was  a  new  one.  After 
this  feud  took  place  it  was  made  public  by 
local  newspapers,  and  the  press  did  more 
harm  by  stating  that  the  bridge  would  only 
serve  local  people.  This  publicity  was  damag- 
ing to  the  cause  this  group  was  trying  to 
accomplish.  _,    ^ 

After  several  meetings  with  the  Boat  Club 
and  many  hours  of  presenting  their  reasons 
for  the  necessity  of  the  bridge  to  the  entire 
state  and  revealing  the  hundreds  of  hours 
of  work  in  planning,  talking,  and  sending 
letters  committed  on  this  project,  the  Boat 
Club  began  to  feel  differently  about  the  situ- 
ation The  members  finally  gained  the  sup- 
port of  this  Club,  and  they  began  to  realize 
the  Bridge  Committee  was  working  for  the 
good  of  all  the  people  and  that  no  selfish 
motive  was  involved.  The  Bridge  Committee 
learned  from  this  experience  that  they  must 
be  patient  and  must  continue  their  monthly 
meetings  so  Interest  would  stay  aUve  in  their 
project. 

The  group  decided  to  send  some  repre- 
sentatives to  Washington.  D.C.  to  plead  their 
cause  to  Congress.  They  asked  for  donations 
from  business  men  and  the  people  in  the 
surrounding  communities  They  received 
financial  support  from  over  200  people.  They 
gathered  all  their  material,  which  consisted 
of  road  map*,  historical  background,  future 
development  of  the  area,  and  all  their  rea- 
sons for  the  need  Of  the  bridge.  Then  four 
able  men  were  sent  to  Washington.  D.C, 
which  consisted  of  two  engineers,  a  member 
of  the  Conservation  Commission  and  Senator 
Nolan.  This  trip  proved  very  successful. 

A  bill  presented  by  Congressman  Schwen- 
gel known  as  the  Mehaffey  Bridge  Bill  be- 
came a  law  when  President  Elsenhower 
signed  the  bill.  Now  that  the  bill  was  passed, 
the  next  concern  was  to  get  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  money  lor  the  bridge. 

Discouragement  would  have  led  many  to 
give  up  during  these  days,  but  the  small 
committee  spent  countless  hours  with  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  with  county 
officers,  state  legislators,  stote  officials,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senators.  Still 
no  funds  were  allotted  for  the  new  bridge. 
New  legislation  was  required  to  get  the 
money  for  the  bridge,  but  the  committee 
knew  that  this  responsibility  was  with  Sen. 
Martin,  Sen.  Hickenlooper  and  Congressman 
Schwengel,  The  committee  wrote  more  letters 
and  made  more  trips  Into  Washington,  D.C. 
They  had  to  rals«  more  money  to  finance 
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these  trips,   and  this   was  accomplished  by 
donations. 

In  1961.  •TO.OOO  was  made  available  by  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Bill.  In  1962 
»40  000  was  made  available  for  the  brldgo  by 
another  bill.  In  1963  a  bill  made  it  possible 
to  finance  the  bridge  when  enough  money 
was  obtained.  These  bills  were  signed  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy. 

A  cost  of  $1.2  million  bid  was  submitted 
lolntly  by  the  Iowa  Bridge  Company  of  Des 
Moines  and  F.  A.  Moser.  Incl.  of  Farmers- 
burg  for  the  new  Mehaffey  bridge  over  the 
Coralville  reservoir. 

Few  people  would  have  given  this  natural 
group  of  Individuals  a  chance  of  succeeding 
in  their  objective.  Many  compared  them  to 
David  and  OoUath,  and  as  this  familiar  story 
ended,  so  did  the  Mehaffey  Bridge  Project 
end.  It  wasn't  the  giant  who  emerged  the 

victor.  _^ 

The  efforts  of  this  natural  group  assured 
the  county  a  new  bridge.  On  October  27,  1966. 
the  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public  for  use. 
It  is  the  highest  and  most  expensive  bridge 
in  Johnson  County  history.  The  new  Mehaf- 
fey Bridge  is  an  asset  to  Johnson  County 
providing  a  crossing  of  the  Coralville  Reser- 
volr-Iowa  River  between  the  Butler  Bridge 
lust  north  of  Iowa  City  and  the  Highway 
218  bridge  at  Mid-Rivers.  It  Is  valuable  to  the 
residents  of  the  area  on  either  side;  It  Is 
valuable  to  the  residents  of  Iowa  and  the 
thousands  of  people  who  come  each  year  to 
the  reservoir  and  Lake  McBrlde  for  recrea- 
tion Its  value  will  increase  each  year,  and 
all  who  use  the  bridge  In  the  years  ahead 
can  thank  a  small  natural  group,  called  the 
Mehaffey  Bridge  Committee,  who  worked  for 
many  long  years  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
obstacles   to   make   it   possible. 


FATHER  OF  JUNIOR  ROTC 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  ROTC  programs 
have  become  the  target  of  attacks  by  the 
leftist  students  on  our  college  campuses. 
Much  to  my  chagrin,  the  administration 
at  institutions  where  such  unrest  is  oc- 
curring have  not  always  stood  firmly 
behind  the  ROTC  program. 

Among  our  Ivy  League  schools,  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Dartmouth  have  stripped 
the  ROTC  program  of  academic  credit, 
and  it  is  feared  that  more  institutions 
will  follow  suit. 

A  determined  effort  is  being  made, 
however,  to  halt  the  attacks  being  lev- 
eled at  the  ROTC  programs,  and  insti- 
tutions are  being  urged  to  defend  and 
stand  behind  the  reasons  for  providing 
the  programs  with  academic  credit. 

F.  Edward  Hubert,  a  ranking  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  is 
leading  this  effort.  He  is  especially  close 
to  ROTC.  and  over  the  years  has  earned 
the  title  of  "Father  of  Junior  ROTC." 

He  also  is  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee with  jurisdiction  over  the  ROTC  pro- 
grams— junior  and  senior.  Mr.  Hebert 
set  forth  his  attitude  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Association  of  Military 
Schools,  and  I  hope  that  every  Member 
of  Congress,  after  reading  it,  wUl  rally 
behind  him. 
The  speech  follows: 
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Text  of  Spbsch  of  U.S.  Repxesentative  F. 
Edward  H*bert  Delivered  Before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Military  Schools, 
Fridat,  Februabt  14.  Statler  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Colonel  Williams.  Members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Military  Schools,  and  Friends: 
I  genuinely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  today  since  there  Is  perhaps  no  other 
group  m  the  country  which  is  as  close  to  the 
ROTC  philosophy  as  are  you. 

Both  the  Senior  and  Junior  ROTC  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  the  future  wellbelng 
of  our  naOon.  These  programs  represent  the 
well-spring  from  which  are  derived  the  men 
who  at  some  future  date  will  direct  the 
destiny  of  our  nation  In  Its  conUnulng  effort 
against  afegresslon. 

Since  before  the  dawn  of  civilization  man 
has  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
securltv.  , 

Security    against    the    ever-present    grim 
specters   of   hunger,   disease,   and   war.   But    _ 
of  all  these  concerns— the  most  critical  by 
far  has  been  the  problem  of  war— the  prob- 
lem of  insuring  against  aggression. 

Man's  continuing  advances  In  his  fight 
against  hunger  and  disease  have,  most  sig- 
nificantly been  accomplished  only  after  he 
has  established  an  environment  and  climate 
of  relative  peace  and  tranquility.  In  short— 
man's  freedom  from  fear  of  aggression  is 
an  essential  condition  precedent  to  genuine 
human  progress— and  one  attainable  only 
through  military  security. 

Yet,  despite  this  most  evident  fact,  there 
Is  incontrovertible  evidence  to  indicate  an 
organized  and  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  segments  of  our  society  to  discredit, 
disparage,  and  destroy  our  traditional  re- 
spect for  the  honorable  profession  of  soldier- 
ing. 

Only  a  few  davs  ago.  the  faculties  of  three 
prominent  Eastern  Universities,  Yale,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Harvard,  took  steps  to  strip  mili- 
tary training  of  Its  academic  standing  and 
voted  to  relegate  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  at  those  institutions  to  the  status  of 
an  extracurricular  activity. 

I  am  told  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Yale 
Faculty  Committee  on  the  Curriculum  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that — 

"ROTC  Is  like  singing  In  the  Wlffenpoofs— 
a  perfectly  fine  activity  but  one  that  we 
"  don't  think  merits  any  academic  standing." 
Besides  being  an  utterly  asinine  state- 
ment, the  observation  made  by  this  not  so 
distinguished  gentleman  at  Yale,  is  intel- 
lectually dishonest. 

No  effort  was  apparently  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Yale  Faculty  Committee 
to  explain  why  Yale  had  for  many  years  given 
academic  credit  for  ROTC  courses  and  was 
now  suddenly  constrained  to  change  Its  pol- 
icy. . 

No  evidence  was  forthcoming  that  the 
caliber  of  teaching  or  training  provided 
ROTC  students  had  suddenly  deteriorated. 
No  evidence  was  forthcoming  that  the 
military  personnel  who  were  teaching  these 
courses  had  demonstrated  their  failure  to 
maintain  the  same  competence  formerly  ex- 
hibited by  their  predecessors. 

No  actton,  to  my  knowledge,  was  taken 
by  any  of  these  schools  to  present  evidence 
of  a  deterioration  In  the  content  of  the 
ROTC  courses  heretofore  given  academic 
credit.  . 

These  facts  make  it  abundantly  evident 
that  the  faculty  had  simply  succumbed  to 
the  demands  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  who  have  pubUcly  announce^ 
their  determination  to  destroy  the  ROTC 
programs  on  our  campuses  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  action  taken  by  the  faculties  at  these 
InsUtutlons  Is  only  another  Illustration  of 
the  "Jellyfish"  attitude  adopted  by  many 
of  our  so-called  leading  educators"  who  evade 
Issues  by  pretending  they  don't  exist. 
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itMkm  no  mtotak*  about  tt,  th«  ketlon 
taken  by  tta«a*  aehoola  In  wlttadrawlnc 
academic  credit  from  the  ROTO  program 
was  not  motivated  bj  any  "ooocem  for  aca- 
denolc  standards"  but  rather  fear  of  a  re- 
prisal frotn  the  student  far  left. 

The  gentlemen  from  Tale.  Harrard, 
Dartmouth,  and  any  other  schools  who  cho 
to  adopt  this  course  of  action  by  eiplainlng 
it  away  as  a  concern  with  academic  stand- 
ards— are.  In  my  view,  forfeiting  any  pos- 
sible claim  to  intellectual  honesty  and  ob- 
JectlTlty. 

These  gentlemen  are  patently  and  clearly 
guilty  of  the  rankest  discrimination  against 
the  profesalon  of  soldiering  by  discourag- 
ing   any   military    presence    on   campus. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  theee  ivory 
tower  "scholajB"  could  possibly  insulate 
themselves  against  even  an  elementary 
awareness  that  progress  in  the  "educational 
community"  could  not  have  t>een  achieved 
without  the  protection  and  the  freedom  pro- 
vided through  our  National  Defense  Forces. 

How  would  Tale.  Harvard,  and  Dartmouth 
with  their  great  reputations  for  academic 
freedoni  fare  in  a  world  which  was  allowed 
by  default  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  com- 
munism such  as  we  find  in  Cuba  today  where 
there  la  In  fact  no  truth  but  the  "party 
truthr-- 

'  Howmuch  good  would  all  the  liberal  arts 
degrees  in  the  world  be  today  if  there  were 
not  the  freedom  In  which  to  profess  and 
practice  these  arts? 

Obviously,  none. 

A  contemporary  writer  perhaps  best  states 
the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
petent military  establishment  when  he  said: 

"One  can  only  abjure  violence  because 
others  are  prepared  to  commit  violence  on 
their  behalf."        -^ 

Those  educators  who  wish  to  demean  the 
military  profession  should  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  reflect  on  ahe  essentiality  of  these 
forces  to  our  future  as  a  nation. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  our 
Ivy  League  schools  have  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  the  greatness  of  America.  They 
have  produced  graduates  who  have  wielded 
untold  Influence  on  the  policies  of  our  na- 
tion. These  schools,  therefore,  have  an  awe- 
MIIM  responsibility  to  all  of  America  to  tn- 
MB*  that  '.he  wisdom  and  the  abilities  of 
thetr  graduates  permeate  the  highest  eche- 
lons of  our  government  so  as  to  Insure 
America's  greatness  for  the  future. 

I,  therefore,  find  it  impossible  to  compre- 
hend the  determination  of  the  faculties  to 
dry  up,  if  you  will,  the  opportunity  for  Ivy 
League  graduates  to  Influence  military  policy 
as  members  of  that  noble  profession. 

The  faculties  of  these  schools  in  stripping 
ROTC  of  academic  credit  are.  in  truth,  mak- 
ing a  conscious  and  deliberate  effort  to  ignore 
their  reeponslblUty  to  our  country. 

It  la  time  that  we  in  America  who  stUI 
believe  in  our  country  and  old  fashioned  pa- 
triotism stand  up  and  be  counted. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  do  Just  that. 

We  can  not  acquiesce  In  any  action  which 
will  dilute  or  detract  from  the  excellence  and 
prestige  of   our   ROTC   programs. 

Do  you  know  that  the  major  source  of  offi- 
cer procurement  for  the  Army  is  the  ROTC 
program? 

Do  you  know  that  most  of  the  senior  Army 
generals  in  Vietnam  today  are  ROTC  prod- 
ucts? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  S  of  the  7  Army  divi- 
sions in  Vietnam  are  now  commanded  by 
general  officers  who  received  their  commis- 
sions In  the  ROTC  program.  Is  It  any  wonder 
then  that  I  and  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  action 
taken  by  these  schools  in  stripping  their 
ROTC  programs  of  academic  credit? 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  intend  to  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  withdraw  ROTC  units 
from  Institutions   which   have  stripped   the 
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ROTO  progiwm  of  aoademlo  credit.  I  am  sure 
that  I  will  be  Joined  in  this  demand  by  the 
vast  majority  of  ttte  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Oes  vices  and  its  Chairman, 
the   Honorable  L.   Mendel   Rivers. 

The  withdrawal  of  senior  ROTC  units  from 
tlteee  schools  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
production  of  ROTC  graduates  since  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  schools  throughout 
the  country  who  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
opportunity  to  Install  an  ROTC  unit  and 
provide  It  with  appropriate  academic  credit. 

In  addition.  I  will  urge  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service*  to  review  other 
statutory  avenues  which  the  Congress  can 
utilize  to  insure  that  ROTC  will  remain  a 
permanent  military  program  observing  Its 
high  traditional  standards  and  providing  our 
nation  with  lU  military  laMlera  for  the 
future. 


STATISTICS  SHOW  1968  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME  RATE  UP 
NEARLY  i5  PERCENT 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KAMSsa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1999 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ifigton,  D.C.,  Metropolitan  Police  E>e- 
partment  has  released  flgures  which 
show  dramatic  increases  in  serious  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  for  the  year  just 
ended. 

Rapes  increased  51.1  percent  over  1967, 
and  armed  robberies  were  up  49.7  per- 
cent. It  is  little  wonder  that  President 
Nixon,  In  one  of  his  first  acts  as  Chief 
Executive,  outlined  a  comprehensive 
crime-flsht  plan  for  the  District. 

In  ray  opinion,  the  figures  released  last 
week  indicate  that  there  is  pressing  need 
for  ball  reform  in  the  Federal  courts. 
I  have  Joined  other  Members  In  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  imple- 
ment bail  reform — a  vital  aspect  of  the 
President's  program  to  reduce  serious 
crime  in  Washington. 

Because  of  the  special  Interest  all 
Members  have  shown  In  this  critical 
problem,  I  insert  an  article  from  the  Feb- 
TVBry  12  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Ssxiovs  Caian  in  1968  Rose  Nkaklt  2S 

PnCBNT 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

Reported  serious  crime  in  Washington  In 
19fl8  was  up  24.7  per  cent  from  the  previous 
year,  with  much  of  It  reflected  In  armed 
robberies  and  rape. 

The  increase  was  disclosed  In  flnal  figures 
for  both  the  calendar  year  and  the  month  of 
December,  1968.  released  yesterday  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Dei>artment. 

In  comparing  tabulations  for  December 
with  those  of  the  same  month  in  1907,  offi- 
cials noted  that  armed  robberies  had  In- 
creased 69  4  per  cent;  rapes,  20  per  cent; 
homicides,  40.7  per  cent;  aggravated  assault, 
8.1  per  cent:  burglaries,  14.7  per  cent,  lar- 
cenies over  tSO,  7.8  per  cent,  and  auto  thefts, 
17.4  per  cent. 

Comparing  figures  for  the  year  1968  with 
those  of  1967,  officials  noted  that  reported 
armed  robberies  were  up  49.7  per  cent;  rapes, 
51.1  per  cent:  homicides,  7.8  per  cent;  bur- 
glaries, 22  per  cent;  Larcenies  over  t&O.  10.6 
per  cent  and  auto  thefts.  33.5  per  cent. 

Among  the  serious  crimes,  only  reported 
aggravated  assault  showed  a  decrease  for  the 
year.  It  was  down  1.3  per  cent.  Officials  at- 
tributed    the    decline    to    more    thorough 
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screening  of  a«ault  complaints  by  both  po- 
lice oOoan  and  the  VS.  Attorney's  office. 

OrermU  In  1968,  194  homicides,  260  r^>es, 
8623  armed  robberies,  3102  aggravated  as- 
saults, 17,866  burglaries,  7876  larcenies  over 
t60  and  11,364  auto  thefts  wers  recorded  In 
Washington. 

Police  officials  said  that  during  December, 
the  11th  Precinct  In  the  Southeast  section  of 
the  dty  led  In  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
reported,  with  the  13th  Precinct  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  the  Ninth  Precinct  In  North- 
east Washington  following  closely  behind. 


ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  FOR 
BENNETT  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  n.oKn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi 
dent  Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Ad 
visers  has  approved  my  bill,  H.R.  951,  to 
establish  a  Budgetary  Information  Serv- 
ice in  the  Congre.«s  to  promote  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  give  the  legislative 
branch  of  Ooveriunent  computerized  an- 
alytical capability. 

The  Coimcil  Chalmutn,  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Cracken.  wrote  of  the  bill,  which  I  have 
introduced  over  the  last  several  Con- 
gresses: 

We  approve  of  this  proposed  legislation.  It 
Is  a  long-needed  step  in  the  direction  of  en- 
abling the  Congress  to  exercise  more  effec- 
tively and  responsibly  the  task  of  providing 
budget  authority  and  reviewing  proposed  and 
existing  federal  programs. 

Chairman  McCracken  said  such  an 
agency  would  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Government's  plannlng-program- 
ing-budgeting  system — PPBS. 

McCracken  wrote: 

For  PPBS  to  work  effectively,  Congress 
needs  its  own  budget  staff  to  review  and 
evaluate  agency  proposals  and  supporting 
materials.  This  bill  would  fill  that  need. 

The  bill  would  set  up  an  agency  In  the 
Congress  with  a  director  working  with 
a  staff  and  the  most  modern  equipment 
available,  including  computers,  to  de- 
termine the  cost/effectiveness  of  Federal 
programs. 

I  believe  Congress  needs  a  budgetary 
Information  service  to  bring  it  into  the 
space  age  and  out  of  the  horse  and  buggy 
era.  My  bill  would  point  out  areas  of 
duplication,  ineCBclency,  overlapping  of 
funds,  excessive  expenditures,  and  sur- 
plus of  funds.  The  Congress  is  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  branch  of 
Goveriunent  and  we  should  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  in  an  up-to-date 
manner  to  save  taxpayers  money  on  the 
operation  of  their  Ooveriunent. 

The  bill  Is  pending  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations  pjid  I 
am  hopeful  for  early  hearings  and  ap- 
proval on  the  bill.  A  copy  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  951 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  congressional  Budg- 
etary Information  Service  to  promote  fiscal 
responsibility  In  the  Federal  Government 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Budgetary  Informa- 
tion Service  Act". 
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Sac.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  increasing  growth  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  Government  and  Its 
budget  and  fiscal  expenditures  has  created 
difficulties  lor  the  Congress  In  the  evaluaUon 
of  Ideas  and  untried  plans  which  It  must 
consider  and  assess.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  there  exists  a  need  to  study 
proposals  in  depth  to  determine  whether 
plr.nned  programs  will  be  economical  and  ef- 
ipclive  and  what  the  consequences  of  plans, 
programs,  and  policies  will  be  as  against  al- 
ternative courses  at  action;  and  that,  under 
existing  procedures,  the  Information  neces- 
sary for  such  an  evaluation  Is  usually  not 
available  or  when  available  Is  frequently  In- 
adequately developed  or  falls  entirely  to  reach 
the  appropriate   legislative  committees. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
agency  of  the  Congress  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Budgetary  Information  Serv- 
ice and  which  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Director.  The  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  without  reference 
to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  he  shaU  hold  office  for  ten  years. 
The  Director  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment; he  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  after  notice 
and  hearing,  when  in  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress he  has  become  permanently  incapaci- 
tated or  has  been  Inefficient,  guilty  of  neglect 
of  duty,  or  of  malfeasance  In  office,  or  of 
any  felony  or  conduct  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude, and  for  no  other  cause  and  in  no 
other  manner  except  by  Impeachment.  Any 
Director  removed  in  the  manner  provided  in 
thU  section  shall  be  Ineligible  for  reappoint- 
ment to  that  office.  When  a  Director  attains 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  shall  be  retired 
from  his  office.  He  shall  receive  the  same 
salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Director  shall  appoint,  re- 
move, and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployees in  the  Budgetary  Information  Serv- 
ice as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  his  office. 

(c)  The  Director  Is  authori2ied  to  utilise 
such  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fufiU  the  functions  and  duUes  of  the  Budg- 
etary Information  Service.  Such  equipment 
may  Include  that  needed  to  provide  the 
agency  and  the  Congress  with  a  complete 
computerized  analytical  capabiUty  which 
could  be  utilized  by  the  various  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  the  Joint 
committees  should  such  be  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  at  some  later  date. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Budgetary  Information  Service 
shall  be  an  advisory  agency  of  the  Congress 
and  shall  not  set  policy.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Director,  it  shall  provide  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  Individual  Members  of 
the  Congress  with  up-to-date  budgetary  In- 
formation relating  to  budgetary  proposals 
and  to  agency  pyerformance.  It  shall  further 
provide  operations  analyses  by  testing  In 
advance  of  any  proposal  before  either  House 
of  the  Congress  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Every  bill  reported  to  either 
House  by  a  committee  of  such  House  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the  Director. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  are 
enacted  by  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively;  and  such  rules  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 
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(b)  Where  feasible,  each  report  of  the 
Director  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
contain  a  cost/effectiveness  analysis  of  the 
proposal,  a  projection  of  the  expected  long- 
range  cost  of  the  proposal,  and  an  operations 
analysis  of  alternative  courses  of  action  and 
their  expected  long-range  cost.  In  addition. 
It  shall  analyze  the  proposal  as  against  pre- 
viously enacted  legislation  so  as  to  point  out 
areas  of  duplication.  Inefficiency,  overlapping 
of  funds,  excessive  expenditures,  and  surplus 
funds.  The  Director  may  provide  any  other 
information  and  analysis  which  seems  to  him 
appropriate  and  proper,  and  either  House 
may  request  such  additional  information  as 
It  may  from  time  to  time  desire. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  shall  make  such  In- 
vestigations and  reports  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  either  House  of  the  Congress  or  by  any 
conunlttee  of  either  House.  The  Director 
shall  also,  at  the  request  of  any  committee, 
direct  assistants  from  his  office  to  furnish 
the  conunlttee  such  aid  and  itUormation  as 
It  may  request. 

Sec.  7.  All  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  furnish  to 
the  Director  such  Information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  fi- 
nancial transactions,  and  methods  of  business 
of  their  respective  offices  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  require  of  them  under  the 
security  protections  established  heretofore  by 
law:  and  the  Director,  or  any  of  his  assistants 
or  employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him, 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  In- 
formation, have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  any  such  department  or  establish- 
ment. The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  to  expenditures 
made  under  the  provisions  of  section  291  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  107). 


A  POLLUTED  WORLD 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORMIA 

INniE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problems  which  beset  our 
envirorunent  in  the  form  of  air  and  water 
pollution  are  well  known.  We  need  only 
glance  at  the  oil-blackened  shores  of  the 
California  coast  for  a  poignant  example 
of  the  dangers  of  manmade  disasters. 
Pollution  is  no  longer  a  term  In  the  eso- 
teric vocabulary  of  technical  government 
agencies.  It  is  a  danger  which  our  citizens 
have  begun  to  feel  personally  and  they 
are  now  demanding  effective  action. 
There  is  no  need  for  involved  rhetoric 
and  complicated  statistics  to  demon- 
strate the  evils  of  pollution.  Its  effects 
are  easily  seen  and  understood.  No  one 
better  understands  the  spoilage  of  nature 
than  a  child  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  wish  to  make  permanent  record  of  the 
following  letters  sent  to  me  by  four  sixth- 
grade  students  of  the  Lester  Shields 
School  in  San  Jose.  Their  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  destruction  of  natural  beauty 
demands  that  something  be  done  and  I 
commend  their  teacher,  Michiko  Hashi- 
moto, for  her  educational  technique  of 
merging  the  school  world  with  the  real 
world  and  its  very  real  problems: 
A  P01.I.UTED  World 
(By  Brian  Hoshlno) 

Pollution  Is  something  that  fills  the  air, 
clouds  up  the  water,  and  spoils  natural 
things.  It  could  kill  us.  It  could  choke  us,  and 
yet  people  don  t  do  anything  about  it  except 
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move  away.  Pollution  is  something  caused 
by  progress,  and  if  we  don't  progress  fast 
enough  to  stop  pollution  we  won't  progress 
anymore. 

Pollution  cuts  down  our  air  and  water  so 
we  couldn't  live  breathing  carbon  dioxide  and 
drink  factory  waste.  It  effects  us  deeply  to 
have  our  natural  resources  poisoned,  and 
living  things  to  die.  If  we  don't  do  something 
now  we  will  die  of  air  poisoning  or  of  thlist. 

The  results  of  all  this  pollution  would  be 
death  to  all  living  things  en  earth.  The  world 
would  no  longer  be  polluted  because  all  m<';n- 
klnd  had  died.  Then  the  world  would  be 
peaceful  again  as  In  the  beginning  of  time. 

I'm  against  pollution  all  the  v.ay  becav.se 
Im  an  outdoorsman  and  I  like  to  fish,  swim, 
ride  bike.s,  and  play  basketball  without  wear- 
ing a  gas  mask.  So  I  hope  you  do  somelhini; 
like  I  will  try  to  do  to  stop  polluilon. 

Pollution  ? 
(By  Vlckl  Barton) 
Pollution!  How  do  you  define  the  word? 
Destruction!  Nothing  will  be  left  of   the 
world. 

Extinction!  From  which  there  Is  no  return. 
Elimination!  Death,  that's  what  we'll  earn. 
Asphyxiation!  We're  being  driven  to  It. 
Extermination !  It  sickens  me  to  think  of  it. 
Suffocation!  This  terrible  polluted  pl.^ce. 
Death!  Very  soon  I'll  loose  face. 

Pollution 
(By  Gene  Ingram) 
Pollution  is  very  bad;  I  don't  like  it  and 
Its  very  dirty.  People  Just  throw  stuff  away 
In  the  water  and  think  it  won't  matter.  Soon 
the  water  will  be  so  bad  that  no  one  could 
clean  it.  All  the  factories  Just  dump  tr.ish 
and  Junk  Into  the  water  until  they  ^on't 
call  it  water  thy'll  call  it  "wasteland  where 
no  one  can  do  anything".  They'll  keep  blam- 
ing each  other  and  then  when  they  stop  lo 
think  about  it  they'll  realize  that  its  p.artly 
their  fault.  But  by  the  time  they  do  some- 
thing it  will  be  too  late  and  then  the  world 
would  be  thought  of  as  a  dump  or  Just  a 
garbageland.  Air  pollution  Is  bad  also.  The 
world  is  getting  uglier  and  dirtier  every  dny 
because  of  all  this  Junk,  litter,  and  smoke.  It 
we  landed  on  the  moon  and  started  civiliza- 
tion on  the  moon  after  a  few  centuries  there 
would  be  pollution  on  the  moon.  too.  So  if 
you  don't  want  to  be  a  person  who  destroys 
the  world  littering  try  not  to  be  a  litterljug. 

Water  Pollution 
(By  Nadyne  King) 

Water  pollution  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  is 
so  terrible  because  it  kills  plants,  trees  and 
many  other  things  of  God's  creations.  It 
is  so  terrible  also  because  there  are  no  places 
where  you  can  go  without  seeing  trash  and 
garbage.  Water  pollution  Is  mainly  caused 
by  factories  and  by  people  who  think  "Just 
this  little  bit  of  trash  wont  make  a  dif- 
ference." 

Water  pollution  is  a  terrible  menace  to 
people  who  are  trying  to  see  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  beautiful  country.  Most  people 
aren't  aware  of  this. 

Some  swimming  areas  have  been  closed 
down  because  of  very  unthoughtful  people. 

I  would  try  to  stop  water  pollution  by 
providing  garbage  cans  or  something  to 
throw  your  garbage  away  in. 

In  case  there  weren't  any  garbage  cans 
around  I  would  carry  a  paper  bag  in  the 
car,  and  you  could  too. 

I  know  throwing  my  trash  away  doesn't 
seem  like  It  could  help  much  but  I  try. 
Everytlme  I  turn  I  take  I  see  some  kind  of 
garbage  and  I  can  tell  you  I  am  getting 
tired  of  it. 

On  TV  I  hear  many  very  good  suggestions 
about  water  pollution  and  how  to  solve  tt, 
but  all  they  do  Is  talk  and  talk  about  it 
and  they  never  do  anything  about  it. 

I  would  like  you  to  stop  and  think.  Every- 
tlme you  throve  seme  trash  or  garbage  down. 
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It's  Just  Uk«  throwing  m  piece  or  yoiinelt 
away  bec«iue  It  la  Just  being  destructive 
CO  where  you  live  and  grow.  So  if  you  want 
to  keep  memories  when  you  grow  up.  please 
use  a  trash  can  and  not  the  ground. 

This  world  was  made  for  love,  peace  and 
Joy,  not  for  Utter. 

If  you  care  you  can  do  your  port.  Think 
a'jout  It. 


KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  HOSTS 
RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT WORKSHOP 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas  State 

University  at  Manhattan,  in  cooperation 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson,  recently  con- 
ducted a  rural  community  development 
workshop.  Many  persons  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  commimity  and  job  development 
in  rural'fCansas  attended,  and  numerous 
useTul  idMs  were  exchanged  during  the 
2-day  conference. 

Senator  Pearson  has  been  a  leader  In 
seeking  Federal  legislation  to  assist  rural 
communities  with  industrial  develop- 
ment. He  is  a  principal  .sponsor  of  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1969,  now- 
pending  in  the  other  body.  I  have  spon- 
sored companion  legislation  in  the  House. 
Every  efToit  must  be  made  at  all 
levels — Federal.  State,  and  local — to  as- 
sure increased  rural  job  opportunities  if 
our  Nation  is  to  continue  to  prosper. 
There  can  be  no  true  affluence  if  vast 
stretches  of  rural  America  are  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  depression.  The  Kansas 
State  Rural  Community  Development 
Workshop  was  especially  productive,  for 
local  and  State  initiatives  were  dis- 
cussed, ideas  were  exchanged,  and  pat- 
terns of  successful  development  in  indi- 
vidual commiuiitles  were  explored  for  the 
benefit  of  all  participants. 

Senator  Pearson  took  the  opportunity 
to  explain  his  Rural  Job  Development 
Act.  and  many  present  indicated  keen 
Interest  in  its  provisions. 

Because  of  the  widespread  need  for 
rural  job  development.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  tlie  workshop  ac- 
tivities prepared  by  Mr.  Wilbur  E.  Ring- 
ler.  assistant  director.  Division  of  Exten- 
sion. Kansas  State  University : 

Kansas   Rural    Community    Dkvelopment 
Workshop 

An  estimated  three  hundred  persons,  rep- 
resenting communities  throughout  the  state 
of  Kansas,  participated  In  a  Kansas  Rural 
Community  Development  Workshop,  Decem- 
ber 16-17,  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  sponsored 
by  KBOsai  State  University  in  cooperation 
with  Senator  James  B.  Pearson. 

Swver&I  nationally  recognized  economists, 
federal  and  state  government  olBdala  and 
reprssentatlvea  of  rural  Kansas  communities 
participated  In  the  program. 

The  second  day  of  the  workshop  featured 
a  "community  success"  breakfast  with  par- 
ticipants seated  at  tables  according  to  the 
size  of  their  home  communities.  Representa- 
tives of  each  community  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  tell  of  successful  programs  and  proj- 
ects. Several  outstanding  Ideas  resulted. 

The  workshop  clearly  demonstrated  that 
community  leaders  in  Kansas  are  aware  of 
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the  need  of.  and  are  enthusiastic  for.  eco- 
nomic development  within  al!  areas  of  the 
state. 

Fully  realizing  that  Individual  communi- 
ties must  take  initiative  in  readying  them- 
selves for  new  Industry  which  will  bring  new 
Jobs  nnd  income  (something  many  are  al- 
ready doing),  the  community  leaders  also 
stressed  the  need  for  legislation  nnd  services 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments 
which  will  aid  rural  nrens  In  attracting  new 
Industry. 

Jack  Lacy.  Director  of  the  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development,  told  the 
workshop  audience  that  Industries  nre  begin- 
ning to  look  with  favor  toward  ruml  com- 
munities for  expansion  nnd  relocation  pur- 
poses. He  pointed  out  that  86  new  industries 
had  located  in  rural  Kansas  communities 
with  a  population  under  5.000  during  1968. 
"Such  Incentives  to  industry  as  more  fa- 
vorable taxes,  a  more  productive  labor  force, 
better  community  cooperation  nnd  In  gen- 
eral a  mgre  favorable  atmosphere  have  con- 
tributed to  the  nux  of  Industry  to  small 
towns,"  Lacy  said.  "Small  rural  conununi- 
tles  look  to  Industry  and  the  Jobs  they  pro- 
vide as  a  new  lease  on  life.  Their  desire  and 
efforts  to  attract  and  to  keep  an  Industry  are 
perhaps  the  key  to  rural  economic  develop- 
ment." Lacy  said. 

Lacy  added  that  small  rural  communities 
are  making  their  communities  attractive  to 
Industry  through  active  commercial  develop- 
ment associations  and  by  enlisting  the  serv- 
ices of  state  and  federal  government. 

Senator  Pearson,  who  gave  the  workshop's 
keynote  address,  pointed  out  that  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  development  Is  a  matter  of 
growing  interest  all  across  the  nation.  Within 
the  past  two  years  the  general  theme  of  rural 
development  has  been  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed and  promoted  by  an  Impressive  nrray 
of  the  nation's  |>olitical  nnd  opinion  lender- 
ship. 

"This  Interest  has  been  prompted  by  a 
growing  recognition  that  a  great  Imbalance 
t>etween  rural  and  urban  America  has  devel- 
oped: an  Imbalance  most  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated by  the  growing  crisis  of  the  cities 
which  we  see  In  terms  of  festering  sliuns, 
rising  crime  rates,  disintegrating  families, 
chronic  unemployment,  riot-torn  streets, 
massive  trafBc  snarls,  burdening  welfare  rolls, 
polluted  air  and  contaminated  water."  Sen- 
ator Pearson  explained. 

"As  we  search  for  the  underlying  causes  of 
this  situation."  Pearson  continued,  "many 
have  come  to  recognize  that  these  problems. 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  overcrowding  of  people  and 
the  excessive  concentration  of  Industry. 
Thus,  as  this  recognition  has  spread,  many 
have  begtm  to  accept  the  idea  that  in  dealing 
with  this  crisis,  the  challenge  u  ximply  not 
to  make  the  large  cities  more  efficient  and 
livable  for  more  and  more  people,  but  to  keep 
more  and  more  people  from  crowding  into 
them." 

The  primary  cause  of  the  migration  from 
r\iral  to  urban  areas,  Pearson  said,  is  the 
lack  of  opportunities  in  the  rural  commu- 
nity. "Therefore,  if  we  are  to  influence  the 
present  population  movement  and  distribu- 
tion patterns,  we  must  significantly  expand 
the  economic  and  social  opportunities  in 
these  rural  communities. 

The  rural  development  movement  Is  not  a 
"b*ck-to-the-land"  movement.  Senator  Pear- 
son added.  "Nor  will  it  mean  the  death  of  our 
New  Yorks  nnd  Chlcmgos.  But,  hopefuly,  it 
will  mean  a  more  efflcient  and  common  sense 
geographical  distribution  of  our  ever  growing 
population  and  economic  wealth." 

"Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  the  most 
fundamenui  ingredient  of  rural  areas  devel- 
opment is  Jobs,"  Senator  Pearson  emphasized 
to  the  workshop  participants.  "Unless  we  can 
create  new  Jobs,  nothing  else  we  do  will  have 
any  lasting  effect,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  It  wo«ld  take  at  least  500,000  new  Jobs 
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each  year  In  our  rural  communities  to  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  present  rural-to-urban 
migration  patterns." 

Pearson  told  the  workshop  that  "what  we 
seek  here  Is  the  creation  of  completely  new 
Jobs  rather  than  the  transfer  of  Jobs.  For  If 
we  were  to  simply  take  Jobs  out  of  Kansas 
City  and  put  them  In  Ooodland  and  Liberal 
there  would  be  no  net  gain  to  the  state  or 
the  nation  as  a  whole." 

Pearson  explained  his  Rural  Area  Job  De- 
velopment proposal  to  Congress  which  is 
designed  to  help  create  rural  area  Jobs.  'This 
proposal  would  seek  to  encourage  new  Job- 
creating  industries  to  locate  in  rural  nreas 
by  making  available  to  businessmen  a  series 
of  tax  Incentives  such  as  credits  on  building 
ond  machinery  and  accelerated  depreciation 
allowances,"  he  said.  "But  tax  Incentives  are 
not  alone  sufHclent  for  doing  the  Job."  Pear- 
son added.  "Industrial  plant  location  Is  in- 
fluenced by  a  great  number  of  factors."  He 
listed  spirit,  determination  and  leadership  of 
the  local  community  as  one.  New  industries, 
he  said,  are  also  concerned  about  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  such  things  as  housing, 
medical  services,  recreational  opportunities, 
water  and  sewage  systems,  electrical  power 
supply,  transportation  facilities,  etc. 

•Rural  community  development  is  not  onl> 
a  desirable  goal  for  Kansas  but  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,"  Senator  Pearson  empha- 
sized. "Indeed  I  would  go  further  and  assert 
that  rural  community  development  Is.  in 
fact,  a  national  necessity." 


ONE  FIRMS  HELP 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Hopl  Indian  Reservation  in  north- 
eastern Arizona  is  completely  surrounded 
by  the  Navaho  Reservation.  Tlie  Hopis. 
encircled  by  another  culture  and  isolated 
on  high,  relatively  barren  mesas,  have 
preserved  and  cherished  their  Identity 
and  culture.  The  following  letter  de- 
scribes the  assistance  being  provided  to 
the  Hopls  by  the  Winslow  Mall.  Aside 
from  furthering  the  Identity  of  the 
Hopis.  it  allows  the  outside  non-Indian 
culture  to  learn  more  of  the  triumphs 
and  problems  facing  their  Hopl  neigh- 
bors. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 

Navajo  County  Pt'BUsHms.  Inc.. 
Winsloio.  Arts..  December  27. 1968. 
Hon.  Sam  Stciger. 
House  of  Representative!!, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  This  letter  is 
to  Inform  you  of  what  we  think  to  be  a  slg- 
niflcant  contribution  to  the  cultural  ex- 
change between  the  Hopl  Indian  Tribe  and 
the  citizens  ui  Winslow  nnd  surrounding 
areas. 

Beglnnlnt;  with  the  issue  of  November  14, 
1068.  the  Winslow  Mall  now  Incorporates  the 
Hopl  Action  News.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
Hopl  Tribe  had  issued  this  news  In  mimeo- 
graph form. 

With  the  Inclusion  of  this  Hopl  News  iu 
each  weekly  Issue  of  the  Winslow  Mail,  we 
are  able  to  render  a  great  service  to  our 
neighbors  on  the  reservation  by  the  Inclu- 
sion of  pictures  as  well  as  their  news  stories. 

We  feel  that  a  circulation  of  1,200  copies 
of  tlUs  newspaper  to  the  Hopl  Reservation  Is 
an  excellent  medium  of  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  between  the  red  and  white 
American. 
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The  Winslow  Mall  makes  no  charge  of 
any  kind  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  for  the  publica- 
tion of  their  news,  nor  do  we  ask  for  pay- 
ment for  the  1,200  copies  distributed  to 
them  each  week.  We  are  happy  to  render 
this  service  for  the  Hopl  people.  The  Winslow 
Mall  Is  a  weekly  publication  with  a  total 
circulation  of  3,700  copies. 

We  would  appreciate  yovi  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  those  interested 
and  concerned.  If  you  are  able  to  read  this 
Information  Into  the  Congressional  Record 
we  would  like  to  have  a  copy  for  our  files. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and  we 
wish  you  much  success  in  the  coming  year. 
Sincerely, 

IRoBCKT  Donovan. 
Editor.  Wirtslow  Afail. 


THE  ELECTRIC  RELIABILITY  ACT 
OP  1969 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  tMr.  Moss) 
and  38  cosponsors  in  introducing  the 
Electric  ReliabUity  Act  of  1969  (H.R. 
7052).  Companion  legislation  Is  being 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  today  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy). 

The  legislation  that  we  are  sponsoring 
here  today  proposes  the  first  major  re- 
view of  the  Federal  Power  Act  since  the 
Public  Utilities  Act  of  1935  and  represents 
the  culmination  of  more  than  3  years  of 
effort. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  twofold. 

First,  to  assice  that  an  abundant  and 
reliable  source  of  electric  power  is  avail- 
able throughout  all  U.S.  utility  systems 
and  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  mas- 
sive, cascading  blackouts  that  have  para- 
lyzed whole  regions  of  the  counti-y  in 
recent  years. 

Second,  but  equally  as  important,  the 
legislation  is  designed  to  assure  that  the 
future  growth  and  expansion  of  generat- 
ing and  transmission  facilities  will  not 
cause  a  further  deterioration  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment.  Both  of  these 
goals  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
this  Nation  and  our  people. 

Over  the  past  35  years  we  have  seen 
dramatic  changes  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure. 

Our  population  has  soared  by  59  per- 
cent and  has  shifted  from  a  rural  to  an 
urban  base. 

Our  production,  as  measured  by  our 
gross  national  product  has  increased 
more  than  threefold. 

As  a  result,  our  demand  for  electric 
power  has  increased  nearly  twelvefold 
and  we  have  come  to  rely  heavily  upon 
electricity  not  only  for  industry  but  for 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  our  citizens  in 
their  daily  lives. 

relubujtt  essential 

The  extent  of  our  reliance  on  electric 
power  was  brought  home  very  forcefully 
to  the  people  of  the  Northeast  in  Novem- 
ber 1965  when  a  single  relay — a  unit  no 
larger  than  a  toaster — at  the  Niagara- 
Mohawk  plant  on  Lake  Ontario  failed. 
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Within  minutes,  system  after  system  col- 
lapsed and  a  massive  blackout  spread 
over  a  30,000-square-mile  area,  paralyz- 
ing six  of  our  most  populous  and  most 
highly  industrialized  States.  Thirty  mil- 
lion people  were  left  without  power; 
some  of  them,  in  the  Nation's  largest 
city,  for  as  long  as  13  hours.  Air  control 
systems  throughout  the  entire  North- 
east failed  and  a  major  air  tragedy 
was  averted  only  because  the  night  was 
clear  and  there  was  a  full  moon.  Hos- 
pitals were  without  power.  Some  600,000 
people  were  stranded  up  to  7  hours  in  the 
New  York  City  subway  system  alone. 

Subsequent  investigations  showed  that 
had  the  utility  systems  been  properly 
coordinated  with  an  adequate  reserve 
of  power  available,  all  of  this  could  have 
been  avoided. 

Two  years  later,  this  lesson  was  under- 
scored when  an  accident  involving  a 
temporary  transmission  line  in  Penn- 
sylvania precipitated  another  cascading 
failure  that  spread  throughout  15,000 
square  miles  of  the  mid-Atlantic  region 
and  deprived  13  million  people  of  power 
at  the  height  of  the  evening  rush  and 
dimier  hour.  We  were  extremely  lucky 
that  neither  of  these  power  failures  pre- 
cipitated even  greater  disaster  and  our 
luck  has  held  over  the  past  2  years.  The 
handwriting,  however,  is  on  the  wall. 

In  the  past  2  years  there  have  been 
about  190  blackouts  of  varj'ing  degrees 
of  severity  in  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Of  these  37  were  classified  as  major 
cascading  blackouts.  According  to  power 
experts  the  only  thing  that  has  saved  us 
from  a  repetition  of  the  1965  and  1967 
disasters  is  the  fact  that  last  summer 
was  relatively  cool. 

COORDINATION    THE    KEY 

It  is  possible  to  coordinate  and 
strengthen  our  utility  system  to  make 
such  failures  impossible  and  it  would  be 
foolish  of  us  not  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  submitting 
today  would  give  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  authority  to  take  the 
steps  that  are  necessary.  It  would  give 
the  Commission  the  authority  to  coordi- 
nate the  Nation's  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  so  as  to  assure  a  reli- 
able and  abundant  supply  of  power  avail- 
able for  each  and  every  system. 

Achieving  this  goal  of  reliability  and 
maintaining  it  in  the  future  is  going  to 
require  substantial  expansion  in  both 
generation  and  transmission  facilities. 
FPC  experts  estimate  that  merely  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  demands  of  our  nor- 
mal rate  of  growth  will  require  doubling 
of  capacity  every  10  years.  And  not  only 
will  we  have  more  plants  and  transmis- 
sion lines  but  they  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  today's  facilities. 

It  is  vital  that  w-e  set  up  the  mecha- 
nisms to  keep  these  facilities  from  con- 
tributing to  the  deterioration  of  our 
environment. 

Today's  steam  generating  plants  are  a 
major  source  of  air  pollution.  Studies  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  indicate  that 
they  are  the  third  largest  source  of  air 
pollution  in  the  Nation  accounting  for 
some  20  million  tons  of  airborne  pollut- 
ants each  year.  In  New  York,  they  are 
actually  responsible  for  more  air  pollu- 
tion than  the  automobile. 
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Steam  and  nuclear  plants  both  are 
sources  of  thermal  pollution  of  the  Na- 
tion's waterways.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  within  10  years  nuclear  generating 
plants  will  be  using  one-fifth  of  the  total 
fresh  water  runoff  in  this  country  for 
cooling.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this,  as 
the  hot  water  is  poured  back  into  rivers 
and  streams  could  be  devastating.  With 
normal  pooling  devices,  the  water  dis- 
charged from  such  plants  may  still  be  as 
high  as  25  degrees  hotter  than  it  was  at 
its  intake  and  the  water  which  is  de- 
ficient in  oxygen  and  rich  in  nutrients 
may  eventually  "kill"  a  waterway. 

ENVIRONMENT.U.     THREATS 

Because  the  facilities  of  the  future  v.ill 
have  to  be  so  much  larger,  their  poten- 
tial threat  to  our  environment  is  much 
greater.  It  is  projected,  for  example,  that 
the  bulk  of  our  new  generation  will  come 
from  nuclear  powerplants.  A  recent  re- 
port by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology estimated  that  most  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  the  next  20  years  will  come 
from  about  250  nuclear  powerplant.s, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  between  2  and  3 
million  kilowatts. 

In  the  area  of  transmission,  we  are 
already  experiencing  serious  conflicts  be- 
tween scenic  beauty,  land  use  planning, 
and  the  needs  of  our  utility  system.  As 
I  pointed  out  when  I  introduced  my 
powerlines  legislation  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, 7  million  acres  of  land  are  de- 
voted to  transmission  lines.  Pro.ieclions 
from  FPC  estimates  indicate  that  by 
1980  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to 
transmission  lines  will  almost  treble  to 
a  total  of  20  million  acres  which  is  prac- 
tically twice  the  acreage  in  our  national 
park  system.  There  will  not  only  be  more 
lines,  but  they  will  be  substantially  big- 
ger. For  the  future,  we  are  looking  to 
EHV  lines  double  and  eventually  even 
triple  the  largest  that  are  in  sen  ire  to- 
day. 

PROTECTING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  legislation  that  we  are  intrccUin- 
ing  here  today  would  provide  the  mech- 
anism for  as.suring  that  our  electric  pow- 
er system  will  grow  without  devastatinrj 
our  environment. 

It  would  create  a  National  Council  on 
the  Environment  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers with  special  expertise  in  environ- 
mental service.  coiLservation,  and  plan- 
ning. This  Council,  which  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  would  be  re- 
quired to  pass  upon  all  proposals  before 
the  FPC  either  for  generating  facilities 
or  transmission  lines.  In  the  event  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Council  and  the 
Commission,  the  Council  would  liave 
special  standing  to  challenge  the  FPC 
in  court. 

To  assure  maximum  coordination  of 
effort,  the  FPC  would  be  given  authority 
to  approve  all  power  generating  facilities 
in  excess  of  200  megawatts. 

At  present,  the  FPC  only  has  author- 
ity over  hydroelectric  facilities  involving 
navigable  waterways.  Nuclear  plants  are 
regulated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  its  authority  extends  only 
to  the  question  of  safety.  Fossil  fuel 
plants  are  not  subject  to  Federal  regu- 
lation in  any  way. 

The  legislation  we  are  submitting  to- 
day would  bring  all  of  these  plants  under 
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the  Jurisdiction  of  the  PPC.  although  the 
AEC  will  continue  to  pass  upon  the  safe- 
ty of  nuclear  plants  Under  this  system 
there  would  be  one  agency,  and  only  one 
agency  responsible  for  assuring  that  all 
generating  facilities  are  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically integrated  into  our  national 
power  system.  And  this  one  agency  would 
also  bear  the  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  the  necessary  steps  are  tal(en  to 
keep  such  facilities  from  contributing  to 
the  deterioration  of  our  environment. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  key  points 
of  this  till. 

Regional  councils:  These  councils,  es- 
teblished  by  utilities  with  the  help  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  would  be 
composed  of  all  Interested  utilities  in  an 
area.  They  would  plan  together  the  steps 
to  strengthen  coordination  and  insure 
that  all  electric  systems  in  a  repion — 
large  and  small,  private  and  public — 
benefit  from  cooperative  effoi  ts.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  regional  planning 
is  essential  for  safe,  reliable,  and  low- 
cost  powf^r  and  for  protection  of  our 
natural!  xescAirces.  and  that  responsible 
regional  councils  are  a  sound  approach. 

Coordination:  Each  regional  council 
would  be  required  to  file  with  the  PPC 
a  comprehensive  development  plan, 
which  could  be  modified  or  changed  at 
a  later  time.  The  PPC  could  accept  or 
reject  the  plan  and  the  proposed  changes, 
depending  on  whether  they  are  consist- 
ent with  reliability  standards  and  envi- 
ronmental protection.  In  all  of  its  licens- 
ing and  other  decisions,  the  PPC  would 
consider  the  extent  to  which  its  action 
is  consistent  with  the  appropriate  re- 
gional coordination  plan  or  plans. 

Criteria  of  reliability:  The  PPC  js. di- 
rected to  promulgate  compulsofy  regu- 
lations on  reliability. 

Construction  of  EHV  facilities :  T^o  ex- 
tra-high-voltage transmission  lines  or 
generating  plants  can  be  constructed 
until  the  FPC  has  found  the  proposed 
facility  to  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
gional coordination  plan  and  with  relia- 
bility and  environmental  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  FPC. 

National  Council  on  the  Environment ; 
A  National  Council  on  the  Environment 
consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President  would  be  established.  The 
Council  would  pass  on  all  FPC  proposals 
to  assure  that  they  do  not  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  environment.  It 
would  have  initial  veto  power,  subject  to 
later  reversal  by  the  FPC.  over  proposals 
which  might  have  such  impact  and 
would  have  standing  to  challenge  FPC 
decisions  in  court.  The  National  Council 
must  include  experts  in  environmental 
sciences,  consei-vatlon.  and  land-use 
planning. 

Restrictions  on  condemnation:  Utili- 
ties would  not  he  allowed  to  exercise  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  until  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Environment  had 
been  given  a  chance  to  present  Its  views 
to  ll>e  PPC  on  the  environmental  consid- 
erations. If  there  is  an  objection  to  a 
proposal,  no  condemnation  will  be  per- 
mitted imless  the  FPC  record  shows  that 
the  proponent  has  sustained  the  "bur- 
den of  proof"  that  there  is  no  feasible  or 
prudent  alternative. 

Conservation:  Use  of  park,  recreation, 
wildlife  refuge,  and  historic  site  land  for 
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extra-high  facilities  Is  prohibited  unless 
there  is  iiu  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive to  such  use.  and  unless  all  possible 
planning  has  been  done  to  minimize 
harm. 

Consumer  protection :  Consumers 
would  be  given  a  larger  voice  in  regional 
and  interregional  utility  planning  and 
maximum  publicity  would  be  given  to 
regional  plans  and  construction  propos- 
als to  encourage  public  participation. 
Whenever  practicable,  the  FPC  would 
be  required  to  hold  public  hearings  in 
convenient  locations  within  the  regions 
affected. 

Underground  transmission  lines:  The 
FPC  is  Instructed  to  study  the  social  and 
economic  impact  of  overhead  transmis- 
sion lines.  Including  adverse  environ- 
mental effects.  This  proposal  which  I 
first  introduced  In  the  89th  Congress  is 
an  essential  first  step  in  overcoming 
the  damaging  effects  that  unsightly  and 
daneerous  transmission  lines  have  been 
proven  to  have  on  property  and  commu- 
nity planning. 

Other  provisions:  Among  other  provi- 
sions included  in  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day are:  establishment  of  a  National 
Electric  Studies  Committee  to  facilitate 
development  and  exchange  of  technical 
Information  Improving  reliability;  ex- 
pansion of  the  FPC"s  power  to  require  in- 
terconnection of  electric  systems;  au- 
thorization to  the  FPC  to  require  com- 
mon use  or  ownership  of  extra-hlgh- 
volta^e  facilities,  when  such  cooperation 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  economy,  reli- 
ability and  environmental  protection. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  each  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished Members  who  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  this  Important  legislation: 
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Mr.  Olcnn  Anderson,  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Democrat, 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Braoemas,  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Brasco.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  George  Brown.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Button,  Republican,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  John  Conykrs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  James  C.  Comuw,  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Mr.  DoMiNicx  V.  Daniels,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Mr.  John  D.  Dincell,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Donohue,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Dulski,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Joshua  Eilberc,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Samuel  N.  Frieoel,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  William  J.  Okeen,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Seymour  Halpern.  Republican,  of 
New  York. 
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Mr.  WiLLUM  D.  Hathaway,  Democrat, 
of  Maine. 

Mr.  Ken  Hechler,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Henky  Heistosxi,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  RICH^RD  D.  McCarthy,  Democrat, 
of  New  York. 

\.At.  George  E.  Miller,  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Mr.  William  Moof.head,  Democrat,  of 
Peimsylvanla 

Mr.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bertram  L.  Pooell.  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

M  .  Adam  C.  Powell,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rees,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Ocoen  R.  Reid.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat, 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Frank  Thompson,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  John  V.  Tunney,  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall,  Democrat,  of 
Arizona. 
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knowledge.  This  bill  will  provide  that 
opportunity— to  the  benefit  of  participat- 
ing teachers  and  their  pupils.  The  overall 
gain  to  o\ir  Nation  has  enormous  prom- 
ises. I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to 
join  me  In  support  of  this  measure. 


TEACHERS  SABBATICAL  LEAVE  ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  U.S.  classroom  teachers  who  want  to 
advance  their  professional  training,  but 
cannot  for  financial  reasons,  should  be 
remedied  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  a  solution  to  their  problem,  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  to  provide  grant 
assistance  to  experienced  teachers  for 
Improvement  of  their  qualifications  In 
secondary  and  elementaiy  education. 

My  proposal.  H.R.  6636.  the  Teachers' 
Sabbatical  Leave  Act,  would  provide 
grant  funds  to  a  teacher — up  to  $200  per 
month — for  a  period  not  to  exceed  12 
months,  and  available  not  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  7  years.  Any  quali- 
fied teacher  who  receives  aid  under  the 
act  must  be  given  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  employer  with  reasonable  assurance 
that  his  job  may  be  resumed  after  com- 
pletion of  study. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  bill.  If  en- 
acted, will  present  a  positive  Investment 
In  better  education.  With  rapid  and 
dramatic  changes  being  made  In  all  areas 
of  human  knowledge,  I  feel  that  such  a 
program  would  be  Invaluable  to  working 
teachers. 

Many  teachers,  already  underpaid,  can 
simply  not  afford  the  cost  of  study  to 
keep  abreast  of  expanding  professional 
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Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one- 
tenth  of  the  chUdren  In  America  have 
physical,  emotional,  or  mental  handicaps 
which  prevent  them  from  progressing 
normally  in  school.  Although  many  of 
these  pupils  are  capable  of  the  same  aca- 
demic achievement  as  other  children, 
only  a  few  are  afforded  the  opportunity. 
Only  about  30  percent  of  handicapped 
children  have  access  to  special  education 
programs,  and  less  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  school  districts  offer  such 
programs. 

The  response  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts has  been  callously  inadequate  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Furthermore,  a 
worse  situation  is  presently  developing. 
As  the  New  York  Times  emphasized  in  an 
article  on  February  12,  thousands  of 
children  handicapped  during  their  moth- 
ers' pregnancy  by  the  1964  German 
measles  epidemic  are  now  ready  for 
school,  but  the  school  systems  grossly 
lack  the  special  education  programs 
required. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  respond 
to  this  challenge  by  greatly  increasing 
the  appropriations  under  title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  by  passing  further  legislation 
which  will  deepen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  Febru- 
ary 12  follows,  with  an  article  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press: 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Feb.  12,  1969] 

German  Mkasles  Victims  Tax  Special 

Schools 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

The   tiny   girl   with   the   Infectious   smile 

was  trying  defers tely  to  understand. 

Over  and  over  her  teacher  was  repeating 
the  word  "open."  a  sound  that  was  amplified 
to  the  bone-Jarrlng  level  of  a  Jack  hammer 
and  relayed  by  earphones  to  the  child's  pro- 
foundly deaf  ears.  The  teacher  also  mimicked 
the  meaning  of  the  word  by  opening  boxes 
and  cartons. 

But  It  was  doubtful  that  the  message  was 
getting  throu^  to  4-year-old  U-Ora  Roth- 
man,  one  of  the  30,000  surviving  children 
who  were  born  handicapped  after  the  great- 
est German  measles  epidemic  In  a  generation 
swept  the  nation  In  1964. 

Ll-Ora  Is  fortunate  In  some  ways:  Perhaps 
15.000  babies  died  before  birth  because  of  the 
epidemic:  about  5.000  who  were  born  died 
In  early  Infancy,  and  thousands  of  the  sur- 
vivors are  receiving  little  or  no  training  or 
educational  help  because  facilities  have  been 
overwhelmed. 

ScbooU  for  the  handicapped  In  New  York 
and  other  cities  have  doubled  and  even 
tripled  new  enrollments  In  preschool  classes. 
But  even   this  expansion  fails   to  meet  the 
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need  since  the  number  of  children  handi- 
capped as  a  result  of  the  epidemic  was  five 
times  the  number  In  nonepldemlc  years. 
tike  to  lbaen  is  now 
The  lack  of  special  training  facilities  Is 
particularly  tragic  for  deaf  children,  about 
15,000  of  whom  were  maimed  by  the  epidemic. 
Most  educators  agree  that  the  time  for  these 
chUdren  to  try  to  learn  to  hear  and  talk  Is 
now  since  a  child  starts  to  talk  at  the  age  of 
2  and  by  the  age  of  4  he  should  develop  all 
the  words  necessary  for  colloquial  speech. 

•When  my  wife  and  I  first  learned  that  Ll- 
Ora  was  deaf  we  were  stunned,"  said  the 
child's  father.  Martin  Rothman  of  Flushing. 
Mrs.  Rothman,  a  teacher,  was  exposed  to 
German  measles  when  she  was  pregnant  but 
did  not  develop  the  full  symptoms  of  the 
disease  such  as  rash  and  fever. 

German  measles,  or  rubella  as  it  Is  known 
medically.  Is  a  viral  disease  that  has  mild,  in- 
nocuous effects  on  most  people.  But  If  an 
expectant  mother  develops  the  disease  In 
the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy  the  virus 
attacks  the  child's  developing  organs,  espe- 
cially his  ears,  eyes,  heart  and  brain.  One- 
quarter  of  these  babies  will  die  before  birth, 
while  half  will  have  birth  defects. 

Mr.  Rothman,  a  psychologist,  said  that 
when  U-Ora  (Hebrew  for  "to  me  light")  was 
a  year  old  "we  suspected  that  something  was 
wrong  because  she  went  through  the  bab- 
bling stage  and  then  fell  silent."  As  with 
many  deaf  children,  Ll-Ora  slept  little  as  a 
baby,  which  left  the  Rothmans  'In  a  state 
of  chronic  fatigue." 

comparative  advantages 
After  medical  examinations  found  that  Ll- 
Ora  was  profoundly  deaf,  meaning  that  she 
could  not  hear  anything  but  very  loud  noises, 
the  Rothmans  moved  from  Rockaway,  N.J., 
to  Queens  so  the  girl  could  receive  training 
at  the  Lexington  School  lor  the  Deaf  in  Jack- 
son Heights. 

"We're  very  hopeful  for  our  child's  future," 
Mr.  Rothman  said.  "She's  an  extremely 
bright,  gutsy  little  girl  who  will  get  on  In  the 
world  even  though  she  may  never  be  able 
to  speak  understandably  to  anyone  but  our- 
selves." 

"But  we  still  feel  very  thankful,"  he  added, 
"when  we  see  other  children  who  have  been 
afflicted  by  German  measles  who  are  braln- 
Injured  or  blind." 

Physicians  who  are  seeing  these  children 
have  told  poignant  stories  of  such  youngsters 
being  abandoned  by  their  parents,  or  hus- 
bands deserting  the  mothers  of  children  with 
birth  defects,  of  the  development  of  guilt 
feelings  and  antagonism  between  parents  of 
such  children,  and  of  the  maladjustment  of 
the  children  to  their  siblings. 

"The  problems  are  hideous."  said  Dr.  Don- 
na O'Hare.  the  director  of  the  City  Health  De- 
partment's Bureau  for  Handicapped  Children. 

SOME    375    victims    UNDER    STUDY 

Dr.  O'Hare's  bureau,  together  with  the 
National  Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Hospitals,  Is  working  with  the  Rubella  Birth 
Defect  Evaluation  Project  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, which  Is  studying  375  children  who 
were  afflicted  In  some  way  by  the  German 
measles  epidemic. 

The  project's  director.  Dr.  Louis  Z.  Cooper, 
an  assistant  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the 
New  York  University  Medical  Center,  said 
that  the  strains  placed  upon  a  family  by  the 
problems  of  a  child  with  birth  defects  were 
enormous. 

"Some  of  the  children  can't  even  lift  their 
heads,  others- suflfer  from  periodic  rage  reac- 
tions because  their  tolerance  to  stress  is  low, 
others  scream  at  night  and  their  parents  have 
to  put  them  to  bed  in  the  basement."  Dr. 
Cooper  said. 

Many  parents  have  difficulty  taking  their 
children  to  special  training  classes  on  public 
transportation  or  even  In  taxis,  whose  drivers 
often  ask  embarrassing  questions  such  as 
"what's  wrong  with  the  kid.  lady?"  he  said. 

Dr.     Cooper,     a     37-year-old     soft-spoken 
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Georgian,  estimated  that  50  of  every  100 
children  bom  with  rubella -Induced  birth 
defects  would  have  hearing  problems.  In- 
cluding 20  who  would  also  develop  brain 
damage  or  behavioral  disturbances.  In  ad- 
dition, 20  children  will  have  both  hearing 
and  sight  Impairments,  and  five  to  10  others 
win  be  so  seriously  handicapped  that  they 
must  be  permanently  institutionalized. 

Dr.  Cooper  estimated  at  almost  $3-bllllon 
the  total  cost  of  educating,  training  and 
institutionalizing  the  children  who  have 
birth  defects  as  a  result  of  the  1964  rubella 
epidemic. 

But  even  this  amount,  he  said,  wUl  only 
take  them  through  the  age  of  18  and  "as- 
sumes that  all  the  children  would  be  able  to 
have  specialized  help — which  they  wont." 

Bellevue  Is  running  an  experimental  pre- 
school training  class  for  10  rubella  children 
In  a  newly  decorated,  toy-cluttered  ward.  The 
children  are  fitted  with  special  hearing  aids 
through  which  the  teachers  may  talk  or  play 
records. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  children  aware  that 
sound  does  exist  and  to  stimulate  their  inter- 
est in  its  meaning  so  that  eventually  they  will 
connect  it  with  speech  and  be  trained  in  lip 
reading  and  the  manual  alphabet  if  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  hear  and  speak. 

Principals  of  schools  lor  the  deaf  and 
handicapped  in  the  New  York  metropolit.ui 
area  report  that  there  ase  many  more  ap- 
plicants than  places  in  their  institutions. 

"In  New  York  State  there  are  500  such 
children  who  can't  get  into  special  schools — 
we  have  a  waiting  list  a  mile  long,"  said  Dr. 
Leo  Connor,  head  of  the  Lexington  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

Dr.  Connor  said  the  Lexington  School, 
which  last  year  moved  from  Manhattan  into 
a  new  $10-million  building  in  Queens,  now 
has  135  children  under  the  age  of  6  in  pre- 
school classes,  more  than  double  the  number 
of  two  years  ago. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    FACILITIES 

In  the  last  decade  the  city  school  system 
has  increased  the  number  of  schools  having 
classes  for  handicapped  children  from  five 
to  34.  but  according  to  Richard  M.  Lubell  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  "There  still  are  not 
enough  places  to  go  around — and  in  the 
foreseeable  future  there  will  not  be  enough 
to  go  around." 

Mr.  Lubell.  who  is  assistant  superintendent 
for  special  education,  said  that  it  takes  "six 
months  just  to  get  through  the  red  tape  of 
rental  procedures"  to  expand  facilities. 

One  parent  of  a  rubella  victim.  Robert  J. 
Fields  of  Brooklyn,  spent  almost  a  year 
hounding  public  officials  from  Governor 
Rockefeller  on  down  before  his  son  was  placed 
in  a  special  class  last  month.  Mr.  Fields  said 
he  felt  he  was  fortunate  in  finally  finding  a 
class  for  his  son  but  wonders  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  thousands  of  other  children 
in  the  country  who  are  not  being  helped. 

In  the  last  two  years  Congress  passed  two 
acts  designed  to  aid  handicapped  children, 
yet  only  $2-mllllon  has  been  appropriated  to 
help  plan  facilities  yet  to  be  built  and  expand 
those  already  In  operation.  The  aw>roprla- 
tion  works  out  to  40  cents  for  each  handi- 
capped child  m  the  nation. 

Dr.  Donald  Calvert  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  estimated 
that  only  100  children  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind  "are  appropriately  placed  in  the  coun- 
try, yet  the  total  number  of  such  children 
needing  help  is  1,600." 

"Facilities  are  very  tight,"  he  said,  "and 
the  situation  is  going  to  worsen  because  of 
the  rubella  epidemic." 

I  Prom  the  Detroit  Free-Press,  Jan.  30,  1969] 
Deap  Pupils  Strain  Schools;  Legacy  or  1964 

EPIDEMIC 

(By  Roberta  Mackey) 
An  epidemic  of  German  measles,  a  disease 
so  mild  some  people  never  realize  they  have 
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tt.  nMTW  thaa  thr«e  yeMS  tetar  to  — nding 
trade  tboek  w«v«s  through  apoeUl  educMton 
jtrofmuM  for  bandlcspp«d  chlldnn. 

Th«  Detroit  Day  School  for  tlM  DMf  bM 
enroU«d  twice  m  maay  thiiiu  fmr-ctOm  •• 
usual. 

OaJdand  County  baa  doubled  tta  faeUltlaa 
for  deaf  aiid  hard  of  hearing  pre-aebooler«. 

Oarden  City  haa  IdenUfled  14  of  tba  40 
children  In  ita  pre-acbool  claaaaa  for  deaf 
children  aa  "rubella  babtea." 

They  are  children  whoae  motbera  con- 
tracted Oerman  measlea,  more  technically 
known  aa  rubella,  during  the  first  tbree 
montha  of  their  pregnancy. 

De&fneae  la  only  one  of  tbelr  problema. 
Other  compUcaUona  may  include  oataracta, 
heart  or  kidney  conditions,  nxental  retarda- 
tion or  other  handtcapa. 

Rubella  haa  been  recognlaad  for  a  number 
of  years  aa  a  crlppler  of  unborn  children,  but 
when  the  worst  epidemic  In  recorded  blatory 
began  In  tbe  Eaat  In  1994  and  swept  west, 
there  waa  nothing  anyone  could  do  except 
make  plana  to  take  care  of  the  babtea  when 
they  were  bom. 

A  doctor  from  the  National  Inatltutea  of 
Health  predicted  at  the  time  that  30.000 
defective  children  would  be  bom  In  the  Unit- 
ed Stat«a-aa  a  result  of  the  epidemic. 

"We  cartalnly  have  noticed  the  Influx." 
said  a  spokeaman  for  the  Oakland  County 
Intermediate  Board  of  Education.  "We  have 
had  to  add  a  second  teacher  to  our  pre-school 
program." 

Of  deaf  children  being  admitted  now.  she 
aald.  mothers  In  70-80  percent  ot  the  caaea 
reportad  a  history  of  rubella  or  an  unex- 
plained raab  during  pregnancy. 

aoma  of  the  babies  were  taken  to  Oakland 
Ttioola  when  they  were  only  a  year  old.  and 
the  county  plana  to  be  ready  for  them  when 
they  get  to  high  school. 

Expansion  of  the  program,  at  Bloomfleld 
Hills  High  School,  win  be  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  there  will  be  50  or  60  handi- 
capped youngsters  where  now  there  are 
only  11. 

Now  the  bablea  are  In  the  beginning  steps — 
learning  to  look  at  people's  facea  and  to 
realize  that  that's  where  the  sound  comes 
from. 

Their  mothers  are  learning  that  they  must 
atart  right  away  talking  to  their  bablea, 
standing  always  where  the  light  ahlnea  on 
their  faces  and  placing  the  baby  at  a  level 
where  be  can  see  what  his  mother  la  doing. 

Where  normally  there  are  20  or  25  pre- 
schoolers In  the  Detroit  Day  School  for  the 
Deaf  there  now  are  53,  and  Mrs.  Harrtet 
Kopp,  the  principal,  says  about  25  of  these 
are  rubella  babies. 

"We  need  more  personnel,  and  we  need  to 
experiment  with  methods."  Mrs.  Kopp  said. 
"It  Is  still  necessary  to  work  out  a  program 
for  helping  children  with  thla  variety  of 
problems." 

About  10  of  the  Day  School's  52  three- year- 
olds  are  alumni  of  the  school's  Infant  cUnlc, 
where  children  aa  young  aa  six  weeks  may  be 
accepted. 

"It  la  so  Important  to  begin  stimulating 
their  brains  aa  early  aa  poaalble,"  Mrs.  Kopp 
said.  "We  want  to  get  Ueaf  babies  thinking  In 
language  terms.  When  you  realize  that  chil- 
dren set  their  whole  thinking  [>aitern  before 
they're  five,  you  caa  see  how  much  harder  It 
becomes  If  we  don't  see  deaf  children  much 
earlier  than  that." 

The  Day  School,  which  la  operated  by  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  la  applying  for  a  state 
grant  which  will  make  It  possible  to  hire 
more  personnel  and  so  to  try  more  experi- 
mental ways  of  helping  children  with  mul- 
tiple handicaps. 

It  wlU  alao  Boake  poaalble  a  repeat  of  laat 
suouner's  highly  successful  summer  pre- 
school. 

Msanwhlle.  adentlats  are  In  a  desperate 
race  with  another  epidemic,  expected  In  1971 
If  rubella  follows  Its  usual  pattern. 
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A  vaeeUM  to  still  in  tiM  trial  stage,  and 
there  la  some  doubt  bow  sooo  It  can  be  ap- 
proved for  general  uae. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  say  they'll 
beat  the  deadline.  Dr.  M.  K.  Agah,  director 
of  maternal  and  child  health  for  the  Wayns 
County  Department  of  HeiUth,  U  not  so 
optlmtotlc. 

"I  think  It  wUl  be  two  years  before  the 
vaccine  can  be  licensed,"  he  aald,  "and  that 
will  not  be  soon  enough." 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AND  PARK  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHioAir 

IN  THS  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVX8 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association 
presented  an  excellent  statement  last 
year  to  the  platform  committees  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  themselves  with  tbe 
association's  views.  I  submit  the  text  of 
the  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

Statxment  of  Tax  Nation&i.  Rbcbxation  and 
Pask  Association 

INT*0Dt7CT10N 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Aaaocla- 
tlon  la  a  nonprofit  organlBatlon  with  concern 
for  lelaure  opportunltlea  for  all  people  and 
with  concern  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
environment  and.  In  general,  for  parka,  rec- 
reation, conservation,  preservation  and  resto- 
ration. 

A  63-member  Board  of  Ttustees  represent- 
ing a  cross-section  of  the  nation's  bustneas. 
professional  and  lay  community  governs  tbe 
policies  of  the  organization. 

Our  membership  consists  of  over  16.000 
professional  and  lay  leaders  throughout  the 
country  with  Interests  In  Federal,  state, 
county  and  municipal  parks  and  recreation 
systema:  hospitals  and  Institutions;  colleges 
and  universities:  the  armed  forces  at  home 
and  abroad:  zoological  parka  and  gardena: 
Indtistrlal  recreation:  private  and  voluntary 
recreation:  and  commercial  recreation  pro- 
grams and  aervlcea. 

pseamblx 

Recreation  la  a  baalc  human  need  and 
essential  to  the  national  welfare.  We  believe 
that  the  need  for  recreation  programa.  facil- 
ities and  personnel  Is  Increasing  rapidly  due 
to  the  continued  growth  and  urbanization  of 
the  population  and  because  of  the  Increase 
In  lelaure  time.  Improved  tranaportatlon 
and  higher  standards  of  living. 

We  believe  that  It  la  the  reapwnalblllty  of 
local  communities  to  provide  recreation 
areas,  facilities  and  services  to  the  people 
within  their  political  boundaries  through 
public,  private  and  voluntary  agencies.  We 
believe  that  state  governments  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  the  communities  by 
enacting  adequate  enabling  laws:  by  provid- 
ing advisory  and  Information  services:  and  by 
providing  such  complementary  recreation 
areas,  facilities  and  services  throughout  the 
state  as  may  be  needed. 

We  further  believe  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing recreation  resources  on  federally  owned 
lands  and  to  complement  state  and  local 
programs  In  full  cooperation  with  the  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  without  as- 
suming responsibilities  that  properly  rest 
with  the  states  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. 
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We  believ«  tt  to  be  the  responstbUlty  of 
tbe  executive  and  legislative  bodies  of  our 
country  to  be  sure  that  approprlata  and  ade- 
quate park,  recreation,  and  oonaarvatlon 
legislation  la  enacted  and  that  aastotance  be 
given  to  all  agencies  and  governments  inter- 
ested, concerned  and/or  responsible  for 
parks,  recreation,  and  conservation  to  be 
certain  that  they  have  adequate  funds,  fa- 
cilities, leadership,  programs  and  services  to 
meet  the  recreation  needs  of  our  people. 

PAXXS,    azCaXATION.    AND   TRX    NATION 

The  pormlatlon  of  our  country  today  ex- 
ceeds 200  mUllon:  predlctlona  are  that  by  the 
year  2000  our  population  will  be  300  million. 

The  work  week  of  our  nation  haa  been  re- 
duced from  a  00-hour  work  week  In  1900  to 
an  average  39-hour  work  week  today.  Pre- 
dlctlona are  that  by  the  year  1976  we  will 
have  a  sa-hour  work  week. 

btlmatea  are  that  participation  In  out- 
door recreaUon  during  1966  Increased  61  per- 
cent over  1960  with  projections  o<  a  66  per- 
cent increase  by  1980. 

Oovemment  (Federal,  atate,  county,  and 
municipal)  spending  for  parks,  recreation 
and  oonservatlon  In  1967  was  at  an  all  time 
high  and  estUnated  In  tbe  blUlona  of  dollars. 
If  expenditures  for  these  purposes  by  private 
and  voluntary  recreation  agencies,  hospitals 
and  Institutions,  armed  forces,  and  commer- 
cial recreation  agencies  were  tabulated,  tbe 
total  figures  would  be  increased  by  several 
billions  of  dollars.  Tbe  American  public 
spends  50  billion  dollars  a  year  on  outdoor 
recreation  pursuits  alone. 

Examinations  and  studies  reveal  a  vast 
shortage  of  professional  leadership;  Inade- 
quate public  facilities,  and  programa  and 
serrloes.  especially  in  the  urban  areas;  lack 
of  adequate  funda  among  public  and  volun- 
tary recreation  agencies  to  meet  tbe  recrea- 
tional needs  and  demands  of  our  people:  a 
gross  Inadequacy  of  services  for  the  disabled 
and  retarded:  and  Inadequate  facilities  and 
programa  In  our  schools,  institutions,  hospl- 
tato  and  military  Installations. 

We  alao  find  a  need  to  advance  the  pro- 
grams of  the  cultural  and  performing  arts. 

Mass  public  tranapco'tatlon  facilities  to 
reach  public  parks  are  most  inadequate,  es- 
pecially in  the  large  dtles  of  our  country. 

No  one  can  deny  that  much  has  been  done 
in  parks,  recreation  and  oonservatlon.  How- 
ever, much  more  needs  to  be  done  If  we  are 
to  keep  pace  with  our  changing  environment 
and  society  and  tbe  recreation  needs  and  de- 
manda  of  our  people. 

The  need  for  park  and  recratlon  facilities 
and  programs  Is  Increasing  rapidly  due  to 
continued  population  growth,  increasing  ur- 
banization and  mobility,  technological  ad- 
vances and  a  greater  public  desire  for  recrea- 
tion opportunities. 

The  meaningful  use  of  lelstire  opportuni- 
ties Is  essential  to  the  national  welfare.  Crea- 
tive leisure  activities  affect  the  moral  and 
physical  fiber  of  this  nation. 

XKCOMMXirOATIONS 

General 

1.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
special  task  force  to  review  tbe  recreational 
needs  of  the  urban  areas  and  to  evaluate 
existing  Federal  programs  In  terms  of  meet- 
ing these  needs.  Professional  consultants  and 
lay  cltlzena.  together  with  top  officials  of 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  having  an 
authorized  responsibility  in  the  urban  areas, 
serving  as  an  advisory  committee,  should  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  this  evaluation. 

2.  We  recommend  a  continuance  of  pro- 
grama designed  to  improve,  enhance  and  pro- 
tect our  environment  and  natural  resources: 
Includli^  but  not  limited  to  grants-in-aid 
to  state  and  local  jurisdictions  for  under- 
grounding  utility  and  distribution  lines,  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution  control,  the  expansion 
of  parks  and  recreational  areas,  and  high- 
way encroachment  controls. 

3.  We   recommend   that   your   leadership 
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give  active  support  and  assistance  to  olHclals 
of  local  government  In  providing  a  program 
of  recreational  facilities  and  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  equitably  distributed  throxighout 
the  community. 

4.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  recognize 
the  urgent  need  for  leadership  training  In 
the  park  and  recreation  field:  that  colleges, 
universities  and  other  training  Institutions 
be  encouraged  to  establish  practical  cur- 
ricula for  supplying  such  leaders. 

5.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  finding  ways  and  means 
of  further  strengthening  the  efforts  of  the 
private,  commercial  and  voluntary  recrea- 
tion agencies  to  be  certain  that  their  vast 
resources  and  leadership  will  continue  to 
make  substantial  contributions  toward  meet- 
ing the  leisure  time  needs  of  our  people. 

6.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  recognize 
the  value  of  recreaUon  in  rejuvenating  the 
body  and  mind  of  Individuals,  the  accu- 
mulating effect  on  the  public  welfare,  Induce- 
ment toward  meaningful  uses  of  leUure  time, 
and  advancement  of  American  culture. 

7.  We  recommend  that  your  leadership 
pledge  the  Party  to  promote  all  forms  of 
legislation  which  will  aid  and  Induce  gov- 
ernmental agencies  at  all  levels  In  acquiring 
and  developing  recreational  resources  for 
the  use  and  Inspiration  of  the  people,  the 
preservation  of  the  unique  features  and 
wilderness  areas  of  our  country,  the  beau- 
tiflcatlon  of  our  dally  environment,  the 
interpretation  of  our  historic  and  cultural 
heritage,  and  In  providing  inspiring  leader- 
ship to  aid  In  the  wholesome  use  of  our 
local,  atate  and  Federal  recreation  resources, 

8.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  pledge 
support  for  continual  and  Increased  amounts 
of  Federal  aid  to  lesser  levels  of  government, 
to  guard  against  detrimental  Intrusion  of 
recreation  resources  and  to  broaden  the  pow- 
ers of  governmental  agencies  In  controlling 
the  character  of  environment  in  recreation 
development  areas  and  projecte  to  the  end 
that  orderly  and  aesthetically  attractive 
regional  development  may  take  place;  and 
that  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1966  be 
amended  to  permit  more  beautlficatlon  and 
protection  of  the  corridor  of  scenic  highways. 

SPECIFIC    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  office  of  the 
National  Director  of  Youth  Activities  be  cre- 
ated, centralizing  responsibility  for  youth 
programs.  Among  the  responsibilities  to  be 
undertaken  would  be  the  creation  of  summer 
youth  conservation  teams  for  15-18  year  olds 
and  that,  whenever  possible,  members  of 
these  conservation  teams  be  put  to  work  In 
their  own  locales,  using  exUtlng  local  youth 
agencies  for  organization  and  supervisory 
work. 

2.  We  recommend  that  Federal  work  and 
education  programs  be  established  under  a 
National  Service  Corps  for  18-25  year  olds 
on  a  year-round  basis  to  assist  with  park, 
recreation,  conservation,  and  restoration 
programs. 

3.  We  recommend  that  priority  be  given  to 
the  distressing  shortage  of  adequate  park 
and  recreation  space  in  the  disadvantaged 
sections  of  core  cities  using  land  and  water 
conservation  funds  and  any  other  available 
governmental  funds. 

4.  We  recommend  that  a  unified  Federal 
Park  and  Recreation  Department  be  created. 
With  more  than  90  Federal  agencies,  boards, 
councils  and/or  committees  responsible  for 
park,  recreation  and  conservation  program 
services,  we  see  a  great  need  for  a  centralized 
approach.  With  an  Increase  of  Federal  in- 
volvement we  liave  had  more  and  more  frag- 
mentation, causing  competition  among 
agencies  and  boards,  and  duplication  and 
overlaps. 

5.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  support 
and  enforce  the  junkyard  control  provisions 
of  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act  of   1966. 

6.  We  recommend  that  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  in  adequate  amounts  and  on  a  matching 
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dollar  basis  be  provided  to  local  communities 
for  demonstration  projects  to  convert  over- 
head electric  distribution  lines  to  under- 
ground; further,  that  you  support  the  adop- 
tion of  policies  undergroundlng  distribution 
lines  at  Federal  installations  and  facilities. 

7.  We  recommend  that  you  support  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Roads  Fund  to 
provide  matching  grants  to  states  for  the 
development  of  scenic  road  systems  and  to 
finance  a  Federal  program  for  national  park- 
ways and  scenic  roads  development. 

8.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  pledge 
Itself  to  seek  legislation  to  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  lands  at  no  cost  to  public 
bodies  for  park  and  recreation  purposes. 

9.  We  recommend  that  you  support  the 
principle  that  military  lands  be  made  avail- 
able whenever  possible  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tional use. 

10.  We  recommend  that  support  be  given 
to  create  an  urban  and  suburban  community 
forestry  program  In  cooperation  with  the 
states  to  protect,  improve,  and  plant  trees 
in  every  local  community  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  provide  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  for  these  programs. 

11.  We  recommend  that  a  task  force  be 
created  to  examine,  study  and  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  indoor  recreation  facilities  and 
programs  on  a  state-to-state  basis  and  that 
steps  be  undertaken,  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  Improve  the  appropriateness  and  ade- 
quacy of  these  facilities. 

12.  We  recommend  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  provision  of  adequate  quality 
leadership,  facilities  and  recreation  programs 
for  the  retarded  and  disabled  In  our  hospi- 
tals and  institutions;  and  that  there  be 
added  emphasis  to  provide  quality  recreation 
programs  In  our  military  establishments 
both  home  and  abroad. 
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HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Congressman  from 
Maryland.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  made  an 
interesting  address  last  month  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Baltimore.  In  it  were  several 
thoughts  which  struck  a  very  responsive 
note  with  me  and,  I  am  sure,  will  with 
you.  His  comments  on  the  relationship 
of  Federal  to  State  and  local  government 
reflect  a  deep  imderstanding  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  that  face  us  in  this  sector 
of  governmental  operations. 

In  my  judgment,  the  entire  House 
should  have  available  the  full  text  of 
this  speech,  and,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 
Speech  Before  State  Meeting  of  County 
Officials,  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  9,  1969 
It's  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  and.  since 
this  Is  my  first  formal  speech  as  a  duly  sworn 
Member  of  Congress,  It's  a  special  occasion 
for  me.  too. 

I  cant  think  of  a  more  symbolic  place  to 
launch  my  new  Federal  career  than  with 
you — Maryland's  county  commissioners — 
because,  if  there's  one  place  where  we  need 
some  new  direction.  It's  in  the  field  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  relations. 

This  Is  a  big  subject  and  we  have  some  big 
problems  demanding  our  attention.  As  a 
freshman   Congressman.   I   do   not   presume 
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to  have  all  tl*  answers  but,  as  a  veteran  of 
our  State  legWJiture,  I  do  have  some  def- 
inite views. 

First.  I  subscribe  to  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers' conviction  that  those  governments 
closest  to  the  people  possess  the  potential  to 
govern  best.  This  means  I'm  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  performed  locally,  as  long 
as  it  Is  effective. 

Today,  one  citizen's  complaint  most  fre- 
quently heard  concerns  the  Inability  of  gov- 
ernment to  relate  to  the  people  or  to  re- 
spond swiftly  to  their  will.  I  say  that  local 
government  has  that  ability. 

Local  government  can  offer  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  dally  deci- 
sions which  most  directly  affect  their  lives 
Local  government,  because  It  Is  closest  to 
the  people  and  can  be  kept  small,  provides 
an  opportunity  for  person-to-person  contact 
which  no  other  level  of  government  can  offer. 
Let's  face  it,  we're  a  country  of  200  million 
people.  We're  a  rapidly  growing  state  of  al- 
most four  million  people.  Certainly,  the  Fed- 
eral and,  to  a  great  degree  now,  even  the 
State  government,  are  too  big  to  reach  or  be 
reached  by  the  people.  That  leaves  the  local 
government  as  the  best  unit  to  talk  to  and 
be  talked  to  by  the  people.  This  also  means 
local  government  remains  the  best  instru- 
ment to  serve  and  fulfill  the  individual. 

State  goverrunent.  which  often  parallels 
local  government  In  service,  is  more  di- 
vorced from  personal  contact  and  more  re- 
mote from  Individual  concerns.  Even  the 
issues  local  government  concentrates  on  are 
often  the  most  Important -issues  to  the  local 
resident.  It  may  be  a  point  as  minor  as  effi- 
cient garbage  collection  or  as  major  as  pri- 
mary or  secondary  school  education,  but  it's 
a  responsibility  first  and  foremost  of  loc.il 
government. 

For  the  average  citizen,  the  zoning  policy 
of  their  county  arouses  more  Interest  than 
the  capital  construction  program  of  their 
State  because  It  creates  a  more  immediate 
Impact  on  his  life. 

State  government  deals  with  the  repre- 
sentative, the  lobbyist,  the  civic  leadership. 
Local  government  deals  directly  with  the 
citizen. 

State  government,  due  to  the  scale  and 
scope  of  programs,  must  act  slowly  and  de- 
pend upon  the  consensus  of  divergent  inter- 
ests. Local  governments  require  less  extensive 
programs  to  serve  a  more  homogeneous  pop- 
ulation. Thus  local  government  can  act 
swiftly,  Its  action  simplified  by  its  limited 
scope.  Local  government  need  not  always 
compromise  to  acconunodate  a  variety  of 
constituents  for  It  serves  one  basic  commu- 
nity of  interest,  and  it  may  design  programs 
in  specific  response  to  that  community's 
needs. 

For  instance.  In  many  cases  Allegany 
County's  problems  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  Baltimore  County  and  Baltimore 
City  and  even  those  of  Wicomico  or  Worcester 
or  Washington  Counties.  The  State  must 
accommodate  the  constituents  of  all  ■sub- 
divisions, but  Allegany  County  need  only 
account  for  its  own. 

Each  of  these  points  reinforce  the  premise 
that  local  government  holds  the  promise  to 
be  the  most  responsible  governmental  unit 
It  has  the  potential  to  become  the  most  vital 
and  viable  governmental  instrument.  But.  as 
Is  the  case  with  all  instruments.  It  requires 
sharpening  to  function  effectively,  continu- 
ous care  to  operate  efficiently,  and  redesign 
to  serve  present  and  future  generations. 

National,  State  and  local  governments  each 
have  a  part  to  play  in  perfecting  our  Federal 
system.  But  leadership  for  the  modernization 
of  local  government  cannot  come  from  the 
White  House  or  the  State  house;  It  must 
begin  in  the  county  courthouse.  No  one  is 
closer  to  your  problems  than  you — the  elected 
local  officials— and  if  you  want  a  partnership 
with  rather  than  a  dictatorship  from  Wash- 
ington, you  must  exercise  your  responsibil- 
ities ;i?  well  as  assert  your  rights. 
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Wbll*  I  am  tb«  first  to  favor  a  considerabl* 
looaenlng  up  of  Federal  restrictions  and  direc- 
tions. I  am  also  tbe  first  to  see  it  must  be 
balanced  by  an  equal  effort  oa  tbe  part  of 
local  governments. 

Professional  administration,  oourageotia 
financing  and  tbe  ability  to  plan  and  execute 
with  Imagination  are  attributes  county 
leadership  has  all  to  often  accepted  In  prin- 
ciple but  denied  in  deed.  All  too  often  It  has 
been  the  limited  perspective  of  local  officials 
rather  than  the  rigid  requlremenu  of  Fed- 
eral officialdom  which  bsis  Impeded  progress. 
I  am  not  excusing  the  latter  by  citing  the 
former.  Both  practices  are  detrimental  and 
both  should  be  stopped. 

Acceptance  of  the  status  quo  In  county 
governments  discourages  Initiative  In  tbe 
same  way  that  big  bureaucracy  suffocates  In* 
dividual  service  In  both  cases  defensive  and 
protective  attitudes  obscure  honest  evalua- 
tion, retard  necessary  reform  and  discourage 
creative  development. 

It  win  be  to  the  best  interest  of  all  our 
citizens  to  guarantee  that  wherever  Federal 
Government  scales  down  In  terms  of  quan- 
tity— county  governments  scale  up  In  terms 
of  quality 

■1  bell»v«  that  any  reform  to  achieve  a  more 
rwponsivA  Federal  system  must  be  viewed 
as  a  two-edged  sword.  I  am  only  belhg  realis- 
tic when  I  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  afford  to  take  unilateral  action  In  this 
sphere.  It  cannot  consider  such  monumental 
steps  as  revenue  sharing  or  general  support 
granU  If  this  means  turning  huge  sums  of 
money  over  to  unprofessional,  inefficient  or 
ineffective  local  units. 

Maryland's  county  governments  stand  in 
ft  moM  favorable  position  when  compared 
with  the  majority  of  similar  units  across  tbe 
country.  Our  local  governments  have  bene- 
fitted from  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
past  State  adnalnlstratlons  to  strengthen 
ttaelr  capacity.  To  this  end.  the  State  fiscal 
reform  program  provided  both  additional  rev- 
enue and  alternauve  revenue  resources  for 
subdivisions.  We  have  also  made  measurable 
progress  In  regional  cooperation  and  several 
counties  are  now  tackling  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  home  rule. 

It  Is  my  hspe  that  all  Maryland's  counties 
win  sooa  undertake  this  fundamental  step 
toward  Independence.  For  it  Is  an  eesentiaU 
step  toward  improving  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations. Why:-  Because  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  Justify  why  a  county  should  exercise  au- 
tonomy over  Federal  funds  when  it  does  not 
exercise  autonomy  in  other  areas. 

The  next  most  important  step  Is  to  assure 
professional  administration.  This  depends 
upon  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  well- 
trained  personnel.  It  requires  decent  pay  and 
realistic  fringe  benefits.  Most  of  all.  It  calls 
for  a  climate  of  opportunity  In  which  cre- 
ativity la  encouraged,  ability  is  rewarded  and 
sectirlty  Is  assured  for  those  unafraid  to 
think  or  do  their  best. 

Msiryland's  county  governments  face  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  personnel  problem.  "They 
must  compete  not  only  with  State  govern- 
ment but  the  top  dollar  bid  by  nearby  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  for  able  employees.  This 
very  real  problem  Is  not  going  to  go  away 
or  get  any  e.isier.  I've  given  it  a  lot  of  thought 
and  I'm  convinced  the  one  way  for  you  to 
compete  Ls  by  offering  creative  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  prospective  recruits. 
One  thing  is  for  sure,  you  are  able  to  guar- 
antee bright  young  people  who  want  to  work, 
far  more  work  to  do.  Tou  can  assure  them 
more  areas  to  advance  new  ideas  and  you  can 
provide  new  ways  for  the  enhancement  of 
their  personal  prestige.  County  govern- 
ments— like  small  but  thriving  industries — 
can  put  the  accent  on  authority  and  ad- 
vancement which  are  often  more  appealing 
to  the  ambitious  and  Inventive  person. 

In  turn,  the  Federal  Oovernnient  baa  an 
obligation  to  take  a  good  bard  look  at  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  intergovernmental 
relations.  An  obligation  I  am  confident  Pres- 
ident-elect Richard  NUon  Intends  to  fulfill. 
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During  his  campaign  for  the  presidency. 
Hi.  Nlzon  spoke  often  about  the  Importance 
of  scaling  down  the  colossal  federal  establlah- 
ment  In  order  to  return  balance  to  our  fed- 
eral system  and  power  to  the  people. 

The  President-elect  sumnted  up  the  fail- 
ures of  a  big  national  government  perfectly 
when  he  said,  "as  we  look  back  over  this 
middle  third  of  the  century  we  find  that  we 
have  been  getting  more  and  more  govern- 
ment for  the  people,  but  less  and  less  govern- 
ment of  the  people  and  by  the  people." 

To  correct  this  situation,  the  President- 
elect has  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Oovcrnmrntal  Reorganization 
to  study  and  recommend  measures  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  responsiveness  of  Oor- 
emment. 

In  his  essay.  "Toward  an  Expanded  Democ- 
racv.  "  Mr.  Nixon  writes  that  this  Commis- 
sion "would  be  charged  with  searching  out 
every  feasible  means  of  decentralizing  gov- 
emment.  of  getting  it  closer  to  the  people, 
of  transferring  functions  to  State  and  local 
governments,  of  creating  new  instrumentali- 
ties where  appropriate  to  Involve  the  peo- 
ple at  the  community  level  directly  In  the 
decisions  that  affect  their  own  Uvea." 

Certainly,  these  words  indicate  we  are 
about  to  enter  a  new  and,  I  believe,  better 
era  In  Intergovernmental  relations  The  Nix- 
on administration  appears  Intent  upon 
achieving  some  basic  reforms  In  this  sphere 
and  I  hope  to  find  the  ninety-first  Congress 
of  the  same  mind  and  spirit. 

For  Congress  holds  the  pwwer  to  solve  many 
of  our  present  problems.  Reforms  of  the 
grants-tn-ald  program  Is  perhaps  the  blg- 
ge.-^t  pr'^blem  Right  now.  over  400  grant  cate- 
gories exist  but  only  30  of  these  grants  claim 
89  cents  out  of  every  Federal  aid  dollar. 
This  leaves  370  programs  financed  by  the 
residual  II  cents  per  Federal  dollar. 

Cnnsolldntlon  alone  will  free  more  money 
for  the  States  and  subdivisions  simply  by 
eliminating  the  duplication  and  overlap 
which  now  exist. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
business  of  the  new  administration  Is  to 
bring  together  programs  dealing  with  the 
same  problems  under  one  agency.  While  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop new  programs.  It  seems  to  have  the 
tendency  to  render  them  Ineffective  through 
confusing  administration.  Tbe  mumbo-Jum- 
bo  of  redtnpe  should  be  cut  so  that  it  Is 
easy  for  local  governmental  units  to  Intensi- 
fy and  take  advantage  of  Federal  programs. 
The  tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
create  a  new  department  with  each  new  pro- 
gram developed  must  be  stopped.  Federal 
programs  should  complement  each  other 
rather  than  lead  to  competition  between 
agencies  for  Jurisdiction. 

Increased  use  of  bloc  grants  and  various 
revenue  sharing  methods  merit  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  The  former  should 
enable  comprehensive  planning  and  the  lat- 
ter should  eliminate  the  unfair  art  of 
"praf t^smanshlp  '  which  so  often  harms  the 
leas  sophisticated  subdivision. 

In  no  case  would  I  endorse  any  system  of 
Federal  aid  that  would  favor  one  level  of 
government  over  another.  Our  goal  should  be 
balance.  Our  objectives  should  be  to  assure 
flexibility  and  efficiency  through  comprehen- 
sive planning  based  on  critical  priorities  as 
determined  by  the  States  and  their  com- 
munities. 

The  priority  selection  area  also,  in  my 
opinion,  deserves  special  attention.  One  of 
the  shortcomings  of  many  of  today's  Federal 
programs  Is  the  fact  that  priorities  are  estab- 
lished In  Washington  and.  In  many  cases. 
these  priorities  do  not  relate  to  the  local 
needs.  There  must  be  sincere  effort  to  leave 
the  selection  of  priorities  to  the  local  units 
so  that  our  people's  problenu  are  dealt  with 
In  the  proper  order  and  we  receive  tbe  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

You  have  my  pledge  that  I  shall  work  to- 
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ward  the  development  of  programs  that  will 
substitute  cooperation  and  coordination  for 
the  competition  that  now  exists.  In  turn. 
Members  of  Congress  will  look  to  you  for 
proof  that  county  governments  are  fulfilling 
their  potential  In  terms  of  professional  orga- 
nization, responsible  administration  and 
responsive  operations. 

All  levels  of  government  are  In  the  people 
business,  but  It  is  your  level  of  government 
which  holds  the  greatest  promise  to  serve 
[teople  as  Individuals.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you 
will  bring  all  the  tools  of  modern  manage- 
ment, all  the  wisdom  of  modem  sociology 
and  all  of  your  personal  dedication  to  the 
task.  I  am  certain  that  your  efforts  will  win 
the  support  of  the  new  administration  and 
the  new  Congress.  I  am  confident  that  to- 
gether we  can  create  a  new  and  more  perfect 
Federal  system,  where  those  governments 
closest  to  the  people  govern  best. 


PAIR  TAXES:  A  KEY  TO  GOOD 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  the  second  of  a  series 
of  tax  reform  measures  aimed  at  ellmi- 
tiating  some  of  the  abuses  in  our  tax 
structure.  Loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  erode 
public  support  for  good  government  be- 
cause they  build  resistence  to  activities 
that  should  be  undertaken  now.  The  de- 
feat of  school  bond  issues  and  other  so- 
cially important  measures  in  recent  years 
is  partially  the  result  of  the  average  tax- 
payer's belief  that  he  is  bearing  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  Un- 
fortunately, his  belief  Is  correct — the 
lower-  and  middle-income  taxpayer 
bears  more  than  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  tax  burden.  This  is  an  injustice — 
every  American  can  demand  that  taxes 
be  applied  and  collected  fairly. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  duties 
in  our  society  that  should  apply  equally 
and  fairly  on  each  citizen.  Military  serv- 
ice, the  right  to  vote,  equal  treatment  un- 
der law,  taxes,  all  fall  in  this  category. 
The  history  of  our  country  echoes  with 
the  struggle  to  insure  that  these  civic 
obligations  and  the  rights  that  accom- 
pany them  are  fairly  shared  by  all.  Un- 
fair taxes  such  as  the  British  Stamp  Act. 
and  the  Townshend  levies  on  tea.  paint, 
paper,  and  other  items  imported  by  our 
forebearers  were  the  causes  of  the  end 
of  British  rule  in  the  Colonies.  It  should 
be  clear  that  unequal  application  of  the 
fundamental  duties  of  our  society,  espe- 
cially when  recognized,  yet  tolerated  by 
public  officials,  destroys  the  fabric  of  that 
society.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  correct 
the  abuses  and  close  the  loopholes  that 
corrupt  our  tax  system. 

I  have  included  In  my  bill  a  provision 
to  reduce  the  depletion  allowance  now 
extended  to  oil,  gas,  and  certain  other 
minerals.  Despite  high  and  rising  profits 
in  the  oil  industry,  we  continue  to  give 
special  treatment  to  both  oil  companies 
and  to  individuals  who  invest  in  oil  com- 
panies. The  Treasury  estimates  that  it 
loses  $2  to  $3  billion  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  tbe  depletion  allowance.  The  de- 
pletion allowance  and  other  tax  loop- 
holes made  it  possible  for  the  top  22  oil 
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refiners  with  a  gross  profit  of  more  than 
$5  1  billion  in  1964,  to  pay  only  4  percent 
of' that  profit  as  U.S.  income  tax.  By 
contrast,  most  companies  paid  up  to  50 
percent  of  their  profits  as  U.S.  taxes  and 
most  individuals  were  taxed  at  20  to  30 
percent  of  their  incomes.  The  profits  of 
the  major  oil  companies  do  not  show  the 
need  for  special  tax  subsidies.  My  bill  re- 
duces the  depletion  allowance  from  21  Vt 
to  15  percent,  allowing  an  incentive  for 
the  independent  oU  company  to  under- 
take exploratory  drilling  but  removing 
the  gross  unfairness  of  the  current  al- 
lowance. ^,„ 

I  have  also  included  in  my  bill  a  pro- 
vision to  remove  the  special  tax  benefits 
for  those  earning  income  from  accumu- 
lated wealth  or  special  forms  of  payment 
such  as  stock  options.  Under  present  law, 
a  person  holding  certain  types  of  prop- 
erty that  has  greatly  increased  in  value 
since  he  originally  bought  it.  is  not  taxed 
if  he  gives  this  property  to  his  heirs  on 
his  death.  It  is  estimated  that  as  much 
as  $15  biDion  in  potential  capital  gains 
tax  is  lost  each  year  through  this  loop- 
hole. My  bill  would  also  tax  stock  options 
at  the  appreciated  value  and  would  raise 
the  gift  tax  rate  to  that  currently  applied 
to  estates.  Those  able  to  earn  income  as 
a  result  of  accumulated  wealth  should 
bear  as  much  responsibility  under  our 
tax  system  as  those  who  work  for  a  wage 
or  ordinary  income.  Stock  options  and 
gifts   should   not   give   the   wealthy   a 
means  to  avoid  their  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden. 

My  bill  also  eliminates  a  pro'vlsion  in 
the  tax  law  that  allows  corporations  to 
artificially  organize  their  activities  to 
avoid  the  Federal  surtax  on  profits.  By 
splitting  their  companies  into  many  sub- 
sidiaries, some  corporations  have  re- 
duced their  tax  bill  by  as  much  as  28 
percent.  The  Treasury  loses  an  estimated 
S235  million  each  year  through  this  loop- 
hole. In  an  era  of  high  corporate  profits, 
partially  the  result  of  heavy  spending 
connected  with  the  Vietnamese  conflict, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  evasion.  This 
abuse  can  and  should  be  corrected. 

Complex  and  difficult  tasks  face  our 
Government  today,  We  face  a  crisis  in 
our  cities.  We  face  demands  from  the 
States  for  a  share  of  Federal  revenues  to 
meet  rapidly  rising  expenses.  We  must 
bear  the  costs  of  an  effective,  balanced 
defense  system.  And  all  of  these  tasks 
will  require  some  assistance  from  our 
Government.  This  assistance  will  cost 
money  and  will  require  tax  support.  This 
support  can  be  lost  if  we  do  not  con- 
stantly work  to  reform  our  tax  structure. 
We  must  mo've  now  to  pass  needed  tax 
reforms. 


RECOGNITION  FOR  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Peter  B.  Kuhl,  a  constituent  of  mine  re- 
siding in  our  30th  Congressional  District, 
has  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  honoring  Postman  George  Her- 
man Frelo  n  on  the  completion  of  20 
years  service  to  the  citizens  of  the  Wind- 
sor Square  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Kuhl  has  also  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  two  items  ex- 
pressing her  own  personal  thoughts  on 
the  value  of  our  postal  service,  as  well 
as  the  historic  connection  between  Feb- 
ruary 14,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  the 
tradition  of  excellence  in  postal  com- 
munication. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  material  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 


CrrY  OF  Los  ANGELES  RESOLUTION 


Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  Fourth  Coun- 
cllmanlc  District  realize  that  the  postal  es- 
tablishment Is  In  many  ways  the  most  human 
of  our  national  Institutions,  touching  more 
people  In  a  more  personal  way  and  more  often 
than  does  any  other  agency  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  iU  success  or  failure  depends  basl- 
caUy  on  the  performance  of  the  human  beings 
who  work  for  It,  and 

Whereas.  Postman  George  Herman  Prelo  II 
is  one  of  these  trusted  representatiyes.  and 
the  members  of  the  community  would  pause 
to  salute  him  as  he  terminates  twenty  years 
of  service  in  the  home  area  of  Windsor  Square 
to  transfer  to  the  business  section  of  Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  and 

Whereas,  Postman  Prelo  was  born  August 
11  1021  at  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  where 
he  graduated  from  the  Second  Ward  High 
School  June  22.  1939;  married  Prances 
Yvonne  Hans.  Is  the  father  of  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Antoinette  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Sharon  Yvonne  Moses  and  a  grandfather  of 
four,  and  „^  ^ 

Whereas,  he  served  In  the  United  SUtes 
Army  August  17.  1943  to  January  16.  1946  as 
a  Squad  Leader  in  the  Pacific,  and 

Whereas,  George  Prelo  entered  the  U.S. 
PosUl  Service  In  Los  Angeles,  California  on 
December  15,  1947  and  was  recently  the  re- 
cipient of  the  10- Year  Safe  Driving  Award 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 

Whereas,  he  is  a  devoted  churchman:  a 
member  of  the  Greater  Olivet  Baptist  Church 
where  he  serves  as  financial  secretary  and 

trustee,  and  ,,.=  .. 

Whereas.  Mr.  Frelo's  hobbles  are  golf,  fish- 
ing, bowling  and  practicing  the  art  of  good 
human  relations,  and 

Whereas,  we  would  salute  Postman  Frelo 
In  the  words  of  Arthur  Chapman  who  wrote 
In  hU  book  Romance  In  Business,  "We  Look 
for  the  postman  as  one  waits  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  seldom  does  he  fall  us.  He  serves  us 
well":  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 
cil by  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  recog- 
nizes and  appreciates  the  postal  service  of 
which  George  Prelo  Is  symboUc,  and  extends 
every  good  wish  for  his  continued  activity 
and  good  health  In  the  years  to  come. 

Presented  by: 

John  Ferrako. 
Councilman,  Fourth  District. 
Seconded  by: 

L.  T.  TiMBEELAKX, 

Councilman,  Sixth  District. 
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Years  later  Valentine  was  canonized  on 
February  14  and  ever  since  on  this  day  maU- 
men  throughout  the  world  have  come  mer- 
rily along  under  a  bag  loaded  with  love- 
thoughts  of  thee. 

The  language  of  the  violet  Is  known  as 
"Thoughte  of  Thee". 

I,et  us  pause  to  salute  these  men. 

I  Have  a  DaxAH 

It  began  In  1901  on  the  WolfskUl  orchard 
tract  where  I  lived  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century — my  birthplace. 

The  Joy  of  our  day  was  the  visit  of  the 
Postman;  we  revered  him— and  I  believe  we 
had  the  same  one  through  the  years. 

Especially  was  he  looked  for  on  February 
fourteenth — no  communication  gap  then  be- 
tween the  generations— He  always  came 
loaded  with  love  for  all. 

Since  the  first  mailman  for  St.  Valentine, 
the  Roman  Martyr,  In  270  AD.  delivered 
a  message  on  a  violet  leaf,  then  to  the  pony 
express,  the  mall  coach,  the  train,  the  car 
and  now  the  air.  there  Is  still  no  substitute 
for  all  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  In  sun- 
shine and  snow— day  and  night.  With  all  the 
Special  deliveries — each  postman  Is  a  mar- 
tyr— let  this  special  day  canonize  lilm. 


GILBERT  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  CONSUMER  AF- 
FAIRS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  her  com- 
mendable effort  to  obtain  national  recog- 
nition for  the  outstanding  public  service 
performed  by  America's  postmen,  Mrs. 
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The  LiECend  of  Febrttabt  14 
About  the  year  270  a  young  Roman  Martyr 
by  the  name  of  Valentine  was  languishing 
behind  prison  bars  when  he  spied  a  violet 
growing  outside  the  window;  Its  leaves  were 
the  shape  of  a  heart. 

He  called  to  the  warden  who  brought  him 
a  leaf  on  which  he  scratched  with  his  finger 
nail  "I  love  you"  and  "Thoughts  oX  thee". 
It  was  delivered  to  his  best  beloved. 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  a  biU  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  to  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  Federal  Government. 
The  need  for  such  a  Department  has 
long  been  evident.  Even  a  cursory  study 
of  the  Federal  Government  discloses  that 
the  agencies  which  have  consumer  re- 
sponsibilities have  not  been  providmg 
the  necessary  protection.  They  have  not, 
for  the  most  part,  because  they  are  struc- 
turally imable  to  do  so. 

Some  of  them,  like  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  cover  too  narrow  a  field. 
Others,  like  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, have  been  ineffective,  largely 
because  of  an  imclear  mandate  from 
Congress. 

StUl  others,  like  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  are  torn  by  a 
conflict  in  responsibility  between  the 
consumer  interest  and  the  interest  of 
their  own  constituents.  The  Commerce 
Department  exists  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  business.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment exists  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  farmer.  Frequently,  these  interests 
run  counter  to  what  is  best  for  the  con- 
sumer, for  the  American  public  generally. 
I  suppose  if  the  injury  to  the  consumer 
is  particularly  flagrant,  these  Depart- 
ments will  stand  up  for  the  consume*. 
Yet  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  here. 
and  in  the  thousands  of  instances,  the 
"marginal"  cases,  it  will  not  be  the  con- 
sumers for  whom  these  agencies  will  look 

out.  ^     _ 

That  is  why  we  desperately  need  a  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  executive  branch  has,  for  some 
time,    recognized    the    deficiency    that 
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exists  Inside  the  OoTemment  of  a  spokes- 
man for  the  consiuner.  Under  President 
Kennedy,  a  consumer  representative  be- 
came a  part  of  the  White  House  staff. 
This  practice  has  continued  But  under 
both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson,  the  representative  was  not  suf- 
ficiently effective,  largely  because  the 
ofTlce  was  itself  powerless  Under  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  a  consumer  representative 
has  been  named  about  whom  I  have 
severe  reservations.  I  think  the  defi- 
ciency will  become  worse.  I  believe  that 
the  only  real  solution  to  the  problem  is  to 
end  the  institution  of  the  stop- gap 
Presidential  adviser  and  replace  it  with 
a  real  and  authoritative  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  ^ 

What  is  important  about  such  a  De- 
partment is  that  it  will  have  genuine 
enforcement  powers.  It  will  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  look  out  for  the  con- 
sumer interest.  It  will  have  programs,  a 
staff,  an  Incentive  to  serve.  We  have 
failed  to  protect  the  American  public  by 
takina  -for  granted  their  interests  in  the 
realm*  of  consumer  affairs,  but  the  evi- 
dence has  now  become  overwhelming 
that  this  agency  is  badly  needed.  I  call 
on  my  colleagues  to  Join  the  cosponsors 
of  this  measure  in  supporting  a  change 
important  to  every  one  of  his  con- 
stituents. 


CONSXJMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  by  President  Nixon  to  release 
Miss  Willie  Mae  Rogers  from  any  respon- 
sibility for  Federal  consumer  programs 
was  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone  con- 
cerned. I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  con- 
sumer adviser  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President  will  represent  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government  the  Importance 
which  this  responsibility  entails. 

On  Friday.  February  14.  1969.  I  held  a 
press  conference  to  urge  President  Nixon 
to  reconsider  his  appointment  of  Miss 
Willie  Mae  Rogers  as  his  adviser  on  con- 
sumer affairs.  Following  are  my  remarks 
from  the  press  conference,  and  several 
editorials  which  confirm  my  doubts  as  to 
the  suitability  of  Miss  Rogers'  appoint- 
ment to  that  post.  I  am  also  including  my 
statement  released  to  the  press  after  Miss 
Rogers'  resignation: 

RO«Cl*THAI.    STATEMUTT 

As  Cbalrman  of  tbe  Special  Inquiry  on 
Consumer  Representation  in  the  Federal 
Oovernment  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Oovernment  Operations,  I  have  been  study- 
ing for  over  two  years  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  federal  programs  designed  to 
protect  the  consumer.  We  have  held  hear- 
ings on  supermarket  practices  In  t>e  ghetto, 
the  sale  of  government-rejected  food  items 
In  retail  stores,  and  consumer  information 
responsibilities   of   the   federal   government. 

We  have  also  been  gathering  data  and  in- 
formation on  the  260  consumer  protection 
activities  In  which  33  federal  departments 
and  agencies  are  engaged.  It  has  taken  my 
staff  and  myself  over  two  years  to  l>egln  to 
understand  the  consumer  programs  that  are 
dispersed  among  those  agencies  and  to  com- 
prehend the  complexity  of  consumer  ne«ds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  distressed  about  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Rogers  as  the  President's  consumer  Ad- 
visor, both  because  of  a  possible  conflict  of 
Interest  from  her  association  with  a  ques- 
tionable profit-making  publlcaUon.  and  be- 
cause of  that  publication's  role  In  the  con- 
sumer protection  field 

It  la  all  the  more  Important  that  Ulss 
Rogers'  qualifications  be  scrutinized  today 
becatiae  her  appointment  la  not  subject  to 
Senat*  confirmation  and  therefore  she  has 
escaped  the  customary  questioning  by  con- 
gressional committees. 

Willie  Map  Rogers  was  sold  to  the  public 
Mt  .1  consumer  champion  based  on  her  repu- 
i^itton  as  'Keeper  of  the  Seal".  It  Is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  examine  and  make  public 
what  Is  known  about  Miss  Rogers  as  a  con- 
sumer advocate  and  abo«it  the  Oood  House- 
keeping Seal  of  Approval  Itself. 

The  existing  ofllce  of  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  on  Consumer  Affairs  oper- 
,ices  on  an  annual  budget  of  (431,000.  It  Is 
charged  with  a  number  of  Important  tasks 
No  Presidential  Consumer  oonsultant  can  do 
an  adequate  Job  if  she  or  be  Is  working  on  a 
pnrt-tlme  basis.  One  or  two  days  a  week  Is 
simply  not  enough.  The  Job  calls  for  an  Indi- 
vidual actively  working  full  time  and  dedl- 
c.ited  to  objectively  determining  whether 
the  consumer  Is  adequately  protected  by  the 
federal  government  and.  If  not.  what  can 
br  done  to  Increase  that  protection. 

Miss  Rogers'  enthusiasm  for  her  new  as- 
Mi<nment  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  she 
rhoae  not  to  resign  her  Job  with  Oood  House- 
keeping but  preferred  to  moonlight  In  Wash- 
ington. 

I  believe  that  working  on  a  part-time  basis 
in  Itself  would  be  enough  to  disqualify  Miss 
Rogers.  But  there  are  other  grounds  for  dis- 
qualification There  Is  a  buUt-in  conflict  of 
intrrest  stemming  from  her  association  with 
Ooud  Housekeeping  magaalne.  What  this 
means  In  cold  practical  terms  Is  that  Miss 
Rogers,  whose  salary  will  be  paid  by  the 
advertisers  of  Oood  Housekeeping,  will  be 
expected  to  cast  a  critical  eye  on  agencies 
who  In  turn  are  expected  to  cast  a  critical 
eye  on  her  advertisers.  Miss  Rogers  will  be 
advising  the  President  about  the  consumer 
protection  programs  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  passes  on  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  claims  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  products  which  have  the  Oood 
Housekeeping  Seal  and  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Seal  itself — the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
which  scruUnlze  the  packaging  and  advertis- 
ing practices  of  the  food.  drug,  and  cosmetic 
companies  whose  advertising  fills  the  pages 
of  her  employer.  Oood  Hoxisekeeplng — the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  be- 
fore which  her  employer,  Oood  Housekeep- 
ing, refused  a  request  to  testify. 

Tou  cannot  serve  the  advertisers  of  Oood 
Housekeeping  and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  same  time  and  report  to  the 
President  objectively.  Miss  Rogers  Is  put  In 
the  difficult  role  of  having  to  snitch  on  her 
friends.  Miss  Rogers  depicts  herself  as  Mrs. 
Clean  and  Apple  Pie  and  Motherhood,  but  her 
heart  belongs  to  Daddy,  and  Daddy  is  Oood 
Housekeeping. 

How  can  she  report  on  the  vitality  and 
efficiency  of  consumer  programs  administered 
by  federal  agencies  like  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  when  the  very  products  ad- 
vertised In  her  magaalne  are  under  sus- 
picion? Products  seized  by  FDA  as  unsafe 
still  carry  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  and 
are  being  advertised  In  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine. 

Miss  Rogers'  attitudes  towards  the  con- 
sumer movement  would  also  disqualify  her 
for  the  position  of  special  Assistant  to  the 
President  on  Consumer  Affairs.  What  do  we 
know  about  these  attitudes? 

In  February  1066,  she  testified  before  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 
As  a  member  of  that  Conunlsslon,  I  was  on 
the  panel  questioning  her — along  with 
Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  and  Doc- 
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tor  Blmer  R.  Klehl  of  the  Cnlverslty  of 
Missouri.  Some  of  her  statements  before  the 
Commission  suggested  at  that  time  that  she 
was  hardly  sympathetic  towards  or  In  close 
touch  with  consumer  problems  and  the  con- 
sumer renaissance  In  America. 

Let  me  quote  for  a  moment  from  that 
testUnony : 

"I  dont  suppose  there  Is  anybody  any- 
where who  thinks  the  food  Industry,  or  »ny 
other  Industry,  Is  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
reproach.  But  I  do  believe  that  as  In  so  many 
instances,  their  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  job  of  making  America  the  best  fed 
nation  In  the  world  gets  a  bit  lost  now  and 
then  in  the  criticism  of  a  few  conditions." 

And  another  quote:  when  she  was  ques- 
tioned : 

"Mr.  RoscNTHAL.  'If  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
President  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
for — called  for  enactment  of  Senator  Hart's 
Truth  In  Packaging  bill.  I  take  It  you  are  not 
m  agreement  with  that?' 

"Miss  Roczas.  'No.  I  Just  do  not  think  all 
of  It  Is  needed.' 

"Mr.  RoszNTHAL.  'What  portion  do  you 
think  Is  not  needed?' 

"Miss  Roozas.  'Right  this  minute  I  could 
not  but  in  that  scrap  book  that  I  hope  now- 
after  I  have  done  it  you  all  will  take  time 
to  look  at  It  .  . 

I  read  that  exactly  as  It  was  recorded. 

In  the  press  conference  Miss  Rogers  held 
on  February  12.  1969.  she  stated  that.  "For 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  a  Consumer 
Affairs  Council  or  Committee  within  the 
Oovernment  a  President  has  taken  a  good 
look  at  It  and  has  come  to  somebody  who 
has  had  practical  experience  In  this  whole 
area."  But  Miss  Rogers'  previous  experience 
In  this  field  conslsu  only  of  positions  with 
Union  Electric  Co..  St.  Louis  and  Admiral 
Corporation,  and  her  job  at  Oood  Housekeep- 
ing. At  that  same  press  conference  Miss 
Rogers  stated:  "I  think  the  Oovernment  does 
a  marvelous  job  of  protection  of  consumers  " 
It  appears  that  she  has  already  reached  a 
conclusion  about  the  very  area  she  Is  charged 
with  InvesUgatlng  Assigning  Miss  Rogers  to 
the  role  of  Presidential  consultant  on  con- 
sumer affairs  is  like  putting  a  fox  In  a  chicken 
coop. 

Now  let  me  explain  how  my  subcommittee 
became  Involved  In  Investigating  Oood 
Housekeeping.  We  have  always  been  inter- 
ested In  providing  the  consumer  with  In- 
formation on  the  performance  and  quality 
of  goods  and  services.  lAst  fall,  we  began  an 
Investigation  into  government  and  private 
product  testing  organizations.  Oood  House- 
keeping was  among  the  Institutions  we 
studied. 

Oood  Housekeeping  maintains  a  testing 
laboratory  which  its  officials  state  has  an  an- 
nual budget  of  SI  million.  It  teats  about  900 
products  a  year. 

On  December  11,  1968.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  technical  director  of  the  Oood  House- 
keeping Institute,  requesting  that  he  answer 
twelve  questions  pertaining  to  the  procedure 
Oood  Housekeeping  follows  before  It  en- 
dorses or  approves  a  product.  In  response, 
two  attorneys  were  sent  from  Oood  House- 
keeping. We  learned  the  following  informa- 
tion about  Oood  Housekeeping  and  the 
Seal — which  Is  claimed,  by  the  way,  to  Influ- 
ence the  buying  decisions  of  42.9  million 
women. 

We  learned,  first  of  all,  that  Oood  House- 
keeping, a  successful  profit-making  conmier- 
clal  organization,  apparently  makes  the  seal 
available  to  any  manufacturer  who  will  ad- 
vertise in  the  magazine — with  the  exception 
that  liquor  and  contraoepttve  advertisements 
are  rejected  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Lawyers 
for  Oood  Housekeeping  could  not  provide  a 
list  of  advertisers  who  had  been  denied  the 
seal.  Before  1941,  any  manufacturer  could 
apply  for  the  seal.  In  1941  the  poUcy  was 
changed.  The  seal  became  available  to  only 
those  who  advertised. 

To  keep  the  Oood  Housekeeping  seal,  an 
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advertlaer  must  continue  to  allocate  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  his  overall  advertising 
budget  to  the  magazine.  In  other  words,  in- 
creasing advertising  In  other  magazines  or 
newspapers  or  radio  and  television  require 
comparable  increases  in  advertising  In  Oood 
Housekeeping.  The  advertiser,  therefore,  must 
spend  more  with  Oood  Housekeeping  when- 
ever he  increases  his  total  advertising  out- 
lays. 

These  provisions  which  force  advertisers 
with  limited  resources  who  want  the  Seal, 
to  advertise  only  in  Oood  Housekeeping — 
which  Umlts  the  extent  to  which  it  can  adver- 
tise In  competing  media— would  seem  to  be 
highly  unethical  and  may  be  Illegal  restraints 
of  trade.  Both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  Indi- 
cated an  Interest  In  this  requirement. 

Oood  Housekeeping,  In  1968,  paid  out  an 
average  only  23  claims  per  month;  It  rejected 
85%  of  the  claims  It  received.  And  the  law- 
yers I  spoke  to  said  that  they  could  not  re- 
call or  document  any  product  that  lost  the 
Seal. 

I'd  Uke  to  give  President  Nixon  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  assiune  that.  In  naming 
Miss  Rogers,  he  was  the  victim  of  bad  advice. 
He  probably  reUed  on  the  Seal  of  Approval 
In  making  his  appointment  and  had  been 
taken  in  by  this  program,  which  Is  admm- 
Istered  by  Miss  Rogers.  He  was  probably 
so  sure  of  the  integrity  of  the  Seal  that  he 
did  not  check  further  on  her  credentials.  If 
he  had,  he  would  have  found  that  she  had  a 
record  of  public  opposition  to  the  Truth-ln- 
Packaglng  Law.  He  would  have  found  that 
Good  Housekeeping  was  among  the  major 
magazines  Joining  grocery  advertisers  In  1966 
in  opposition  to  the  then  pending  Truth-ln- 
Packaglng  legislation,  and  that  same  year 
Good  Housekeeping  sponsored  the  full-page 
ad  I  have  here  before  me  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  16.  1966.  crlUclzlng  the 
constmier  food  boycotu  In  Denver  and  else- 
where. 

Based  on  everything  that  Is  known  about 
Miss  Rogers,  and  about  the  Oood  Housekeep- 
ing Seal  of  Approval.  I  believe  that  she  should 
have  been  disqualified  for  that  office  before 
she  was  ever  appointed. 

I  hope  now  that  President  Nixon  will  re- 
consider her  appointment  in  light  of  these 
circumstances. 

On  February  15,  Miss  Rogers  resigned 
as  President  Nixon's  Consultant  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  Upon  hearing  this  an- 
nouncement, I  released  the  following 
statement  to  the  press: 

I  believe  that  the  severance  of  Miss  Rogers 
and  her  role  in  the  business  community  from 
the  nation's  consumer  protection  program  is 
in  everyone's  best  Interest.  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  action  which  now  makes 
possible  the  search  for  a  real  spokesman  for 
the  country's  consumers.  I  hope  he  will  give 
his  new  consumer  advisor  the  authority, 
staff  and  representation  at  the  top  of  the 
Administration  which  the  consumer  deserves. 

We  have  played  too  long  with  the  notion 
that  part-time  advisors,  or  those  with  divided 
Interests  or  inadequate  experience  can  prop- 
erly speak  for  the  consumer.  Let's  find  the 
right  person  now  but  even  more,  let's  find 
the  right  level  of  representation  In  the  gov- 
ernment— at  the  Cabinet  level — for  the 
consumer. 

I  am  attaching,  herewith,  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  16,  1969,  and  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  17,  1969: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  16,  1969] 

Miss  RociEas  Bows  Ottt 

President    Nixon    and    Miss    WUUe    Mae 

Rogers  are  both  to  be  commended  for  having 

thought  better  of  the  Irregular  arrangement 

whereby  Miss  Rogers  as  a  paid  employe  of 

Good    Housekeeping   magazine    would    have 
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served  as  Mr.  Nixon's  consultant  on  consumer 
affairs.  Yesterday  Miss  Rogers  declined  the 
appointment,  and  It  was  withdrawn.  Appar- 
ently there  had  been  new  condlUons  attached 
by  the  White  House  which  requested  that 
Miss  Rogers  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  her 
Good  Housekeeping  job,  and  apparently  Miss 
Rogers  felt  that  her  future  effectiveness  had 
been  undermined  by  the  criticism  of  her 
appointment.  One  doesnt  want  to  bear  down 
too  heavily  on  either  the  circumstances  of 
her  withdrawal  or  the  official  public  language 
m  which  It  was  explained.  The  point  is  that 
with  unaccustomed  speed,  an  Administration 
saw  fit  to  rectify  a  mistake  In  public,  and 
that  act  deserves  an  unreserved  welcome. 

President  Nixon,  however,  may  have  been 
slightly  off  the  point  In  regretting  that  "the 
integrity  of  Miss  Rogers  and  the  organization 
she  represents  have  come  under  unwarranted 
criticism."  The  eye  of  the  three-day  hurricane 
was  not  Miss  Rogers'  Integrity,  but  rather 
the  suitability  of  her  appointment.  And 
whether  the  criticism  of  the  organization  she 
represents  was  warranted  or  not  will  be  some- 
what clearer  when  the  findings  are  all  in 
from  the  Government  Operations  subcom- 
mittee In  the  House,  which  Is  currently 
looking  Into  the  procedures  of  the  Oood 
Housekeeping  Institute  and  other  product- 
testing  organizations.  What  the  fuss  has 
demonstrated  Is  a  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  both  the  public  and  Its  elected  officials 
of  the  importance  of  consumer  protection — 
a  complicated  (and  sometimes  llfe-and- 
death)  matter  that  requires  serious  and  full- 
time  attention  from  Government.  It  used  to 
be  that  consumer  affairs  were  regarded  as  a 
marginal  Issue,  and  It  still  is  true  that  for 
purposes  of  record-keeping,  statistics  and 
poUtlcal  analysis  we  tend  to  categorize  "con- 
sumers" as  a  separate  population  group  along 
with,  say,  labor  union  members,  farmers, 
nonwhltes  and  blue-collar  workers.  But  In 
terms  of  both  good  politics  and  good  govern- 
ment the  classification  is  Illusory.  The  thing 
about  conyamers  Is  that  everybody  Is  one. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17.  1969] 
GooDBY,  Miss  ROGEas 

The  abrupt  exit  of  Willie  Mae  Rogers  from 
the  White  House  was  the  sensible  way  out  of 
a  dreadful  appointment.  Zeal  In  protecting 
consumers  is  an  obvlotis  first  requisite  for  a 
Presidential  adviser  on  consumer  affairs.  Miss 
Rogers'  insensitlvlty  to  that  requirement  was 
made  plain  by  her  inabUlty  to  recognize  any 
Incompatibility  between  her  White  House 
role  and  continued  identification  with  a  sales- 
oriented  testing  bureau  whose  quality  certifi- 
cations are  linked  with  advertising  in  the 
magazine  that  runs  the  bureau. 

More  interesting  than  the  Rogers  depar- 
ture— an  Inevitability  almost  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  original  appointment  became 
known — Is  the  elliptical  disclosure  in  the 
White  House  statement  announcing  her  go- 
ing that  President  Nixon  has  a  "program  to 
assure  American  consumers  of  all  possible 
protection."  Since  most  of  Mr.  Nixon's  em- 
phasis In  the  campaign  was  on  self-reliance 
in  the  market  place,  it  Is  encouraging  to  be 
Informed  that  such  a  program  exists,  its  de- 
tails will  be  of  significance  to  all  200-milllon 
American  consiuners. 


ON  CURBING  OIL  POLLUTION 


HON. 


LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration and  the  California  State  Water 
Resources  Council  Board  today  began  a 
series  of  meetings  on  pollution  problems 
besetting  the  coastal  areas  of  the  State, 
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In  view  at  the  recent  oil  discharge  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  these  hear- 
ings could  hardly  be  more  timely.  I  am 
submitting  the  foUowlng  statement,  for 
iiKlusion  as  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  our  colleagues : 

Statement  or  Cohgressican  Lionel 
Van  Deeblin 
The  Santa  Barbara  Channel  oil  leak  has 
riveted  public  attention  on  the  potentially 
dire  effects  of  pollution  on  what  here  in  Cali- 
fornia is  certainly  one  of  our  most  precious 
natural  assets — our  shoreline.  The  swift 
growth  of  our  population  is  paralleled  by  an 
Increase  in  demands  oiwour  beaches.  Since 
the  coastline  cannot  b/lengthened  or  per- 
ceptibly altered,  our  only  recourse  is  to  at- 
tempt to  preserve  what  we  already  have. 

The  millions  of  people  who  enjoy  and  use 
the  beaches  of  Southern  California  at  this 
point  must  think  very  little  of  the  steps 
taken  so  far  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  these  beaches.  I  blame  Washington, 
rather  than  Sacramento,  since  the  State 
Government  has  Imposed  more  stringent  con- 
trols on  drilling  operations  in  the  tidelands 
under  its  jurisdiction.  I  have  noted  for  one 
thing,  that  California  requires  the  encase- 
ment of  drill- pipe  to  at  least  1,200  feet  below 
the  ocean  floor,  while  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment calls  for  protective  casing  only  300  feet 
down — and  apparently  is  prone  to  waive  even 
that  modest  standard.  I  frankly  fall  to  com- 
prehend the  logic  behind  the  weaker  Federal 
regulations. 

Whatever  the  merits,  or  lack  of  them,  of 
the  taking  of  crude  petroleum  from  the 
Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf,  It  has  become  a 
bonanza  for  the  Federal  Government.  Since 
1953,  oil  and  gas  revenues  have  totaled  $4.4 
billion,  and  last  year  alone  $1.5  billion  in 
bonuses,  royalties  and  rentals  were  collected 
by  the  Interior  Department. 

What  concerns  me.  and  has  prompted  this 
statement.  Is  the  allocation  of  these  vast 
svims.  Right  now,  they're  practically  all 
winding  up  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Under  Public  Law  90-401. 
enacted  last  year,  about  $100  million  In  OCS 
revenues  will  be  used  to  make  up  an  ex- 
pected deficit  m  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  The  rest  of  the  money  will 
go  into  the  Treasury,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  In  the  Federal 
Government,  who  must  assume  major  re- 
sponsibility for  oil  and  gas  recovery  opera- 
tions on  federally  leased  tidelands.  should 
take  it  upon  ourselves  to  do  more — much 
more — to  prevent  accidents  of  the  sort  that 
devastated  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

I  propose  that  as  a  start  we  earmark  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  OCS  receipts  for 
researcii  aimed  t>oth  at  improving  drilling 
procedures  and  responding  more  effectively 
w^hen  blowouts  do  occur. 

Currently,  the  Government  is  doing  next 
to  nothlng'to  support  InvestlgaUons  Into  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  these  leaks,  whether 
they  occur  underwater  or  In  the  hold  of  a 
tanker.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  has  contracted  for  some 
relatively  modest  research  projects  In  thu 
area,  and  has  kindly  provided  me  with  a 
summary  of  them.  However,  studies  of  this 
nature  so  essential  to  the  Integrity  of  our 
coastal  areas,  are  not  specifically  authorized. 
The  FWPCA.  In  a  vivid  example  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  has  had  to  siphon  off 
funds  from  other,  equally  valuable  pro- 
grams to  finance  these  experiments. 

A  number  of  agencies  and  bureaus  within 
the  Interior  Department  are  weU  qualified, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  roles  assigned 
them  by  Congress,  to  investigate  estuarlne 
oil  pollution.  Besides  the  FWPCA,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey  come  Im- 
mediately to  mind.  As  I  see  It,  the  latter  two 
agencies  would  concentrate  on  prevenUve 
nieasures  and  the  FWPCA  would  concern  It- 
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m\t  prlin&rtly  wttb  the  b«st  remedial  steps 
to  UUce  following  one  of  these  dlsaaten. 

Am  one  example,  we  need  to  know  a  lot 
more  about  the  chemicals  employed  to  dU- 
perae  concentrations  of  oil.  Despite  the  oc- 
casionally extravagant  claims  for  their  effec- 
tiveness by  certain  oil  companies,  there  Is 
reason  to  suspect  some  of  these  detergents 
may  be  doing  more  harm  to  flsh  and  other 
forma  of  water  life  than  the  raw  petroleum 
itself. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  have  not. 
up  to  now  provided  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  Is  clearly  needed  If  we  are  to  develop  a 
coordinated  assault  on  the  off-shore  pollution 
problem.  I  am  told  that  a  year  or  so  ago  the 
Budget  Bureau.  In  a  truly  short-sighted 
move,  rejected  an  PWPCA  request  for  950 
million  for  a  five-year  examination  of  all 
aspects  of  the  oil  seepage  menace. 

With  public  interest — and  concern — great- 
er than  ever  before,  now  Is  clearly  the  time 
for  action.  We  must  get  behind  legislation 
to  authorize  a  concerted  research  effort  that 
should  have  been  undertaken  years  ago  And 
what  could  be  a  more  logical  source  of  funds 
for  this  program  than  the  OCS  rentals  them- 
selves? Surely  we  could  afford  to  earmark 
a  small  portion  of  this  largesse,  say  one  or 
two  percent,  for  research.  I  have  no  com- 
plalBS- about  the  diversion  of  some  of  these 
reveiMMS  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund — but.  laudable  as  It  la,  the  fund 
does  nothing  to  remove  the  potential  for 
oontamlnatlon  of  our  shore  line  from  which, 
however  Indirectly,  It  Is  profiting. 

I  am  certain  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  would  respond  positively  to  spe- 
dflc  proposals  by  the  Interior  Department 
for  applying  a  small  fraction  of  the  <X;S 
windfall  to  a  research  program  for  safeguard- 
ing our  beaches  and  at  the  same  time  ban- 
lahlng  forever  whatever  doubts  and  fears 
nxay  have  developed  In  the  public  mind  about 
the  Intentions  of  our  Oovemntent. 


COMPUTERS      FOR      CONGRESS— A 
STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  RMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
1965  speech  in  Pittsburgh.  I  said: 

Responsible  decisionmakers  In  Govern- 
ment and  in  Industry  need  new  techniques 
and  systems  of  organizing,  storing,  retriev- 
ing. Integrating,  analyzing  and  testing  the 
multitude  of  factors  upon  which  a  rational 
decision  must  rest.  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
these  techniques  at  the  highest  level  of  Gov- 
ernment where  the  mass  of  relevant  and  im- 
portant Information  Is  the  largest,  where  the 
complexity  of  the  Interrelationships  Is  the 
greatest  and  hence,  where  the  decisionmak- 
ing is  the  most  difficult. 

Again,  in  1966,  I  said: 

Our  constitutional  government  with  Its 
delicate  system  of  checks  and  balances  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  computer  capa- 
bility In  the  legislative  branch.  I  propose  that 
we  bring  Congress  from  the  horse  and  buggy 
age  into  the  age  of  the  computer. 

Last  year,  I  urged  that — 

with  private  enterprise,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  state  legislatures  In  the  com- 
puter age.  Congress  must  change  Its  ways  or 
It  win  fall  the  American  people.  Computers 
cannot  make  congressional  decisions,  but  as 
our  world  gets  more  complex.  Congress  will 
be  unable  to  make  rational  decisions  without 
computers. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  because  of  the 
growing  awareness  and  articulated  con- 
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cem  of  Members  of  Congress  that  we 
should  enter  the  computer  age — because 
it  has  become  imperative  that  we  have 
better  and  more  timely  information  and 
more  sophisticated  analysis  on  which  to 
base  our  decisions — I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Legislative  Data  Proc- 
essing Center  for  Congress. 

This  bill,  which  was  unfortunately  in- 
troduced too  late  in  the  last  session  for 
hearings,  does  not  contemplate,  as  some 
might  suppose,  turning  the  U.S.  Congress 
into  one  giant  "think  tank."  but  rather 
proposes  the  development  of  an  eventual 
on-line  system  serving  every  Congress- 
man, Senator,  and  congressional  com- 
mittee, able  to  communicate  with  all 
other  on-going  systems. 

In  1966,  except  for  one  small  unit 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  used  to 
handle  its  payroll.  Congress  did  not 
possess  one  penny's  worth  of  ADP  equip- 
ment. 

Today,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  do- 
ing the  payroll  and  the  inventory  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment, 
furniture,  and  property  through  the  use 
of  his  computer,  and  considering  the 
merits  of  an  automatic  voting  system, 
computerized  addressing  service,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  information  retrieval 
system:  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  on  the 
Senate  side  is  already  doing  computer- 
ized mailing  for  the  Senators:  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  publishing  the  Digest  of 
Public  Bills  through  the  use  of  their  com- 
puter; and  there  are  proposals  to  ex- 
pand LRS's  facilities:  to  establish  a  new 
division  for  information  and  analysis 
within  GAO:  and  other  proposals.  I  sup- 
port the  philosophy  behind  all  of  these 
efforts,  but  in  my  proposal,  these  systems 
could  "talk  to  each  other."  The  keynote 
is  coordination. 

Cicero  once  said : 

If  truth  were  self-evident,  eloquence 
would  not  be  necessary. 

In  support  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  very  eloquent  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  16,  by 
writer  Richard  Lyons,  entitled  "Hill 
Takes  a  Step  Into  Computer  Era,"  which 
discusses  the  new  computer  capability 
in  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  welcome  this  kind 
of  support:  I  further  think  as  we  go  for- 
ward— sometimes  as  it  would  seem,  step 
by  step — that  this  pilot  operation  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  need  for  the 
type  of  legislation  I  am  reintroducing 
today. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  McClory. 
of  Illinois,  has  agreed  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation.  Having  the  support  of  the 
articulate  spokesman  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
this  field,  is  evidence  of  the  bipartisan 
interest  and  backing  for  this  kind  of  en- 
deavor on  Capitol  Hill  today. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  electronic 
marvel  has  the  versatility,  adaptability, 
and  capability  to  be  of  great  service  to 
Congress  and  staff  alike,  I  urge  your  at- 
tention to  the  Post  article,  and  would 
welcome  your  support. 

The  article  follows : 
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Httl  Takes  a  Stxp  Into  CoMrtrm  Bra 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

Congress,  which  cherishes  Its  quill  pen  and 
snuff  box  atmosphere,  has  taken  a  first  small 
step  Into  the  computer  age. 

In  the  offlcea  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Is  a  teleprinter  con- 
nected with  a  computer  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  that  can  produce  within  seconds 
every  detail  of  the  status  of  the  several  hun- 
dred bills  before  the  Committee. 

Type  out  ^  question  to  the  con>puter  about 
a  bin,  say  HaR.  11  to  revamp  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Systelb.  and  out  clatters  In  neatly 
printed  form  everything  that  Is  known  about 
It.  You  get  the  name  of  the  sponsor,  the 
date  Introduced,  a  summary  of  Its  iMt}vlslons, 
whether  hearings  have  been  held  and  If  so, 
the  witnesses,  whether  the  bill  was  amended 
itnd  how  and  whether  It  was  approved  by  the 
committee,  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

RUNNING  DOWN  QtmUES 

This  may  not  be  as  Important  as  finding 
water  In  an  980  billion  defense  budget,  but 
It's  a  start  and  could  spread.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Is  considering  use 
of  computers  to  try  to  make  sense  out  of  a 
Federal  budget  approaching  (200  billion. 

For  members  of  Congress  this  first  small 
step  Is  Important.  One  of  their  most  time- 
consuming  chmes  Is  to  run  down  queries 
from  constituents  on  the  status  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Occasional  publications  that  attempt  to 
keep  up  with  legislation  usually  are  obsolete 
when  printed.  In  two  weeks  the  Banking 
Committee  has  found  that,  at  a  cost  of  $350 
a  month.  It  can  Instantly  produce  all  infor- 
mation on  the  status  of  a  bill  as  of  the  day 
the  request  is  received. 

HUP   TO   COURTS 

Conunlttee  staff  members  who  worked  on 
the  project  see  a  greater  future  dividend  from 
It  than  answering  dally  queries.  It  could 
buUd  Into  the  computer  a  detailed  legislative 
history  of  the  bill  that  could  help  courts 
years  later  determine  the  Intent  of  Congress 
as  the  courts  seek  to  construe  the  meaning 
of  a  statute.  Courts  now  rely  to  a  great  extent 
on  committee  reports  and  floor  debate,  which 
Is  not  always  precise  or  even  accurate. 

The  potential  use  of  computers  by  Con- 
gress as  it  struggles  to  ride  herd  on  a  hlghly 
computertzed  Federal  bureaucracy  and  pri- 
vate Industry  Is  probably  enormous  but  at 
best  only  dimly  understood. 

Two  years  ago,  the  House  finally  brought 
in  a  computer  to  handle  its  payroll  and  all 
sorts  of  other  uses  suddenly  became  evident. 
The  computer  may  soon  be  tied  into  the 
House  voting  machinery  to  produce  instant 
and  accurate  breakdowns  of  roll  call  votes. 

It  may  be  that  after  watching  helplessly 
for  more  than  a  generation  as  power  shifted 
downtown  to  the  giant  bureaucracy.  Congress 
could  make  some  use  of  the  technological 
advances  of  this  century  and  regain  a  meas- 
ure of  control. 


WISN-TV  NEWSPILM  IS  BEST  IN  THE 
WORLD 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  indeed  proud  to  report  that  a  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  television  station,  WISN- 
TV,  has  won  first  place  for  the  best  TV 
general  newsfilm  in  the  world  at  the 
NewsfUm  Festival  in  London.  This  award 
was  received  for  the  film,  "Just  Another 
Day,"  a  poignant  Christmas  story,  filmed 


Fehruanj  18,  1969 

by  Photographer  Mike  Crlvello,  a  Ninth 
District  constituent  and  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  several  years. 

The  award  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series 
for  WISN-TV  newsfUm  photographers, 
who  received  27  major  awards  in  1968 
alone.  That  is  a  record,  I  daresay,  few. 
if  any,  stations  in  the  country  can 
challenge. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  DEFENSE  OP 
THE  FOUR  FREEDOMS  FOR  THE 
UKRAINE 
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the  Organization  for  Defense  of  Pour 
Freedoms  for  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  22  years  of  its 
existence,  the  organization  has  done  fine 
work,  acquainting  the  public  in  this 
country  with  conditions  in  the  Ukraine 
imder  Commimist  totalitarian  tyranny. 
I  wish  it  more  power  and  strength,  and 
unflagging  success  in  all  its  endeavors. 


SUEZ  CANAL  STATUS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
great  Republic  there  are  innumerable 
groups,  organizations,  fraternal  and  wel- 
fare societies  whose  general  and  avowed 
alms  are  to  extend  some  help  to  the 
needy,  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  so- 
cial and  cultural  life  in  communities, 
and  to  carry  on  welfare  and  social  work. 
The  number  of  such  groups  is  legion. 
Among  these  are  a  few  organizations 
whose  principal  aim  and  purpose  is  to 
rekindle  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  and 
love  of  freedom  among  peoples  abroad 
who  are  robbed  of  all  freedoms,  and  are 
suffering  under  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

The  Organization  for  Defense  of  the 
Four  Freedoms  for  the  Ukraine  has  such 
a  mission:  to  fight  for  tlie  defense  of 
four  freedoms  for  the  unhappy  people  in 
the  Ukraine,  with  all  the  means  and 
might  it  can  muster  among  its  members 
and  supporters. 

Since  its  formation  in  1947.  this  or- 
ganization has  remained  true  to  its  aim 
and  purpose,  has  gathered  strength  and 
has  grown  in  size  during  the  course  of 
its  activity  in  nearly  all  Ukrainian- 
American  communities  throughout  the 
coxmtry,  and  today  it  can  boast  45  local 
branches. 

It  has  become  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tion, and  its  headquarters  in  New  York  is 
a  busy  center  of  activity.  Under  its  aus- 
pices lx>oks  and  monographs  on  the  lot 
of  the  people  in  the  Ukraine  are  pub- 
lished. The  organization  has  its  own  pe- 
riodical, Visnyk— herald.  And  it  holds 
biennial  conventions  in  which  prominent 
authorities  deliver  speeches  on  the  actual 
conditions  in  the  Ukraine  today.  In  all 
this  fine  work,  the  organization  cooper- 
ates with  other  Ukrainian  groups,  and  is 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  on  America. 

Long  before  the  enunciation  of  the 
four  freedoms  by  our  wartime  President 
in  1941,  £dl  forms  of  freedom  were  sup- 
pressed in  the  Ukraine  by  the  agents  of 
the  Kremlin.  But  the  noble  idea  and  the 
spirit  were  not  dead  among  the  people 

there.  ^  ^.    ^ 

After  the  last  war  it  was  hoped  that 
the  people  would  be  allowed  at  least  some 
freedom,  but  the  Stalinist-inspired  re- 
gime saw  to  it  that  there  was  none. 

At  this  juncture  a  group  of  patriotic 
Ukrainian-Americans  felt  that  by  the 
tormation  of  an  organization  here  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  righteous  cause 
of  Ukraine  alive  wsa  urgent,  and  set  up 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  stu- 
dents of  Panama  Canal  history  soon  dis- 
cover, the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals  are 
parts  of  a  round-the-world  canal  route. 
Significant  developments  at  one  usually 
make  their  impact  on  the  other. 

A  most  informative  summary  of  the 
present  status  of  the  Suez  Canal,  written 
in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  by  John  K.  Cooley, 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  was  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  that  great  intemational  news- 
paper. ^     ^  „    , 

In  his  article,  correspondent  Cooley 
stresses,  first,  that  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments to  Vietnam,  as  a  result  of  the  clo- 
sure of  the  Suez  Canal,  have  to  be  shipped 
around  Africa  or  over  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway;  second,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
consolidating  its  relations  with  Arab 
countries  along  the  Red  Sea  route;  third, 
that  the  canal  closure  is  indirectly  aiding 
Israel  by  encouraging  the  construction  of 
an  oil  pipeline,  new  highway  and  port 
facilities,  making  this  strategically  lo- 
cated country  a  transit  route;  and, 
fourth,  that  the  shipping  prospects  of  the 
Suez  Canal  have  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  constniction  of  supertankers  that 
will  never  use  it  because  toll-free  voyages 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  more 
economical. 

The  indicated  article  follows  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

Cairo  Backs  Survey  fob  Sukz 
(By  John  K.  Cooley) 
Beirut,  Lebanon. — The  Suez  Canal  is  again 
a  main  focus  of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  canals  clos- 
ing In  the  June,  1967,  Arab-Israeli  war. 
Egypt  has  authorized  surveys  aimed  at  free- 
ing 14  ships  trapped  there  during  the  war. 
Israel  complained  to  the  UN  Security 
Council  Feb.  13  of  Egyptian  sniping  on  the 
canal-bank  cease-fire  lines.  Egypt  countered 
with  a  detailed  complaint  that  Israel  plans 
to  keep  all  the  territories  it  took  during  the 
June  war. 

Both  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian  Armies  have 
moved  most  civilians  out  of  the  canal  zone 
and  reinforced  their  positions. 

These  developments  illustrate  the  two 
main  currents  of  crisis.  They  are  parallel 
but  flow  in  opposite  directions;  one  toward 
prospective  peace  arrangements,  the  other 
toward    possible    new   fighting. 

peace  STEP   SEEN 

Egypts  apparent  willingness  to  meet  the 
shipowners  wishes  to  free  their  ships  could— 
but  will  not  necessarily— be  a  move  toward 
reopening  the  canal. 

Reopening  the  canal  could,  in  turn,  be  one 
step  in  a  phased  timetable  for  peace.  Such 
a  timetable  is  called  for  by  the  Soviet  peace 
proposals  of  last  December  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  French  and  United  Arab  Re- 
public Governments. 
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Soviet.  French  and  British  diplomats  have 
often  suggested  Israeli  troop  withdrawal  out 
of  artillery  range  from  the  canals  east  bank 
as  part  of  a  "package  deal."  This,  they  say. 
could  end  in  opening  the  canal  and  in 
Israel's  gaining  the  free  access  to  it  which 
is  one  of  its  permanent  objectives. 

Israeli  spokesmen  have  puljllcly  rejected 
any  "piecemeal"  solutions  anlT  pressed  for  a 
general  U.A.R .-Israeli  peace  agreement. 

PLEDGED   25-MILE  SURVEY 

The  UAR  Government  said  Feb.  13  the 
Suez  Canal  Authority  could  supervise  the 
survey  of  25  miles  of  the  108-mile-long  canal, 
from  the  Great  Bitter  Lake  southward  to 
Suez.  The  shipowners  would  pay  for  it. 

The  UN  truce-observer  team  in  the  canal 
zone  might  supervise  its  security,  according 
to  a  representative  of  one  of  the  British 
shipowners. 

An  American  ship,  the  Observer,  is  blocked 
In  Timsah  (Crocodile)  Lake.  Just  south  of 
Ismallia.  Farther  south,  in  the  Great  Bitter 
Lake,  are  14  ships  of  other  nationalities. 

On  Jan.  25,  1968.  Israel  told  the  UN  It 
would  permit  surveys  of  the  southern  but 
not  the  northern  exit  route.  UAR  divers  and 
boats  began  to  inspect  sunken  obstacles  the 
next  day. 

But  when  canal-authority  tugs  attempted 
to  enter  the  canal  stretch  north  of  Lake 
Timsah,  the  Israelis  opened  fire  and  all  sur- 
vey operations  stopped. 

MISSION   STALEMATED 

The  January,  1968,  halt  in  canal  opera- 
tions was  followed  by  a  stalemate  in  UN 
Ambassador  Gunnar  Jarring's  peace  mission, 
though  for  different  reasons. 

One  reason  was  riots  against  the  regime 
in  Egypt  In  February  which  weakened  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  internal  position.  Diplomatic 
observers  say  they  believe  this  is  why  he  then 
gave  up  plans  to  take  the  unpopular  step 
of  sending  peace  emissaries  to  hold  talks  with 
Dr.  Jarring  and  emissaries  of  Jordan  and 
Israel  In  Cyprus. 

Now  the  situation  resembles,  In  some  ways, 
that  at  the  start  of  canal  surveys  In  Janu- 
ary, 1968.  Israel  says  through  the  tJN  that 
clearing  can  take  place,  but  not  In  the 
canal's  northern  half.  Soviet  shlpe  are 
moored  In  Port  Said,  at  the  northern  tip  of 
the  canal,  close  to  Israeli  lines. 

Israel  charges  Egyptian  snipers  are  trying 
to  provoke  its  troops  on  the  canal.  Israeli 
statements  reported  firing  in  the  area  of 
Ismallia  and  near  Port  Tawflq  at  the  canal  s 
sovithern  outlet. 

COMPLAINTS    CALLED    PRELUDE 

Pro-Egyptian  newspapers  In  Beirut  Feb.  14 
viewed  these  Israeli  complaints  as  a  prelude 
to  an  Israeli  attack  or  raid  on  the  canal. 
They  also  said  the  complaint  to  the  UN  mir- 
rored Israeli  anxiety  over  Arab  commandos 
in  Sinai.  Israeli  has  charged  these  are  directed 
by  Egyptian  Army  intelligence  officers. 

Cairo  Feb.  13  released  the  text  of  a  note 
from  U.AJl.  Foreign  Minister  Mahmud  Rlyad 
to  the  Security  Council.  It  drew  attention  to 
Israeli  Premier  Levi  Eshkol's  recent  News- 
week magazine  interview. 

Mr.  Eshkol's  remarks  and  those  of  other 
Israeli  leaders,  the  U.A.R.  note  pointed  out. 
indicate  Israel  Intends  to  keep  many  of  Its 
territorial  gains  Instead  of  withdrawing,  as 
the  November,  1967,  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion specifies. 

Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  two 
big  powers  pressing  most  strongly  for  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  Suez  Canal  and  lU 
reopening. 

SOVIET-VIETNAM    OBSTACLE 

The  canal's  closing  Impedes  Soviet  arms 
deliveries  to  North  Vietnam.  These  have  to 
l>e  sent  around  Africa  or  across  the  long 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  route 

Like  that  of  Britain  in  past  centuries 
Russia's  effective  presence  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean requires  free  passage  for  Russian 
naval  and  merchant  .shipping  through  the 
Sue?  Canal.  The  Soviets  have  been  consoll- 
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dftttnff  rdatlona  with  ^TTPt.  Sudan,  th« 
0001*11  Republic,  and  North  and  Soutb  Ye- 
men, tbe  rtatea  along  tbelr  Red  Be*  coia- 
munlcatlons  lines. 

Tbe  ommU*!  cloelng  hae  aharply  decre— d 
Ita  eoonotnle  value  and  indireotljr  aMed 
Israel,  aaw  beoocning  a  transit  country  for 
petroJeum.  Tbe  ezpwialon  of  the  Israeli  port 
of  Bllat  and  Its  Unking  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  a  new  road  and  pipeline  under  construc- 
tion will  enhance  this  role,  accMxllng  to  oil 
experts  here,  provided  Israel  continues  to 
receive  shipments  from  the  Western  oil 
coQsortlum  In  Iran. 


Siipertankers  are  changing  the  prospects 
for  the  canal's  future.  The  canal's  IM7 
capacity  was  to  pass  ships  of  up  to  65,000 
tons.  Egypt  bad  been  planning  to  Increase 
this  capacity  up  to  200.000  tons  by  1078. 

But  oil -Industry  sources  say  the  super- 
tankers of  200,000  to  more  than  300,000  tons 
now  on  order  or  under  construction  In  Japan 
are  so  economical  that,  even  U  canal  tolls 
remain  at  their  June,  1907.  level.  It  would  be 
cheaper  for  them  to  use  the  long  route  from 
Middle  East  oil  fields  around  Africa. 


•  "fiUNOARY  REMEMBERED 


HON.  W.  E.  (BIU)  BROCK 

ov  TxxKassn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  re- 
member the  heroic  days  of  October  In 
1956  when  the  Hungarian  people  won, 
for  a  brief  but  memorable  period,  their 
freedom.  The  brutal  physical  repression 
which  followed,  and  which  we  have  seen 
repeated  so  recently  in  Czechosiovakia. 
■iicceeded  In  con<nJering  the  territory, 
but  not  the  people,  of  Hungary.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1968,  a  group  of  exiled  Hun- 
garians gathered  from  all  over  the  world 
on  the  solemn  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution.  They  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing manifesto.  Because  of  the  docu- 
ment's historical  importance,  and  be- 
cause many  peoples  of  the  world  are  still 
strtvlng  to  throw  off  the  chains  of 
slavery,  I  Include  It  in  the  Rzcoko  : 

MAMLTtSIO    ISStrXD    ON    THX    OCCASION    OF    HU- 
MAN Rights'  Teas  in  thc  iNrxaxsrs  or  thx 
Httwcaeian  Pkopls  iiNO  Womu>  Psacx 
We,   the   undersigned  Hungarian   individ- 
uals   and   organisations    In    the    free    world, 
address  the  following  appeal  to  world  opinion 
as  well  as  to  all  Hungarians  whether  living 
at  home  or  abroad : 

Tbe  Hungarians  living  in  freedom,  dls- 
paned  over  the  five  continents  of  our  globe, 
loaaln  closely  linked  with  tbe  main  body 
of  the  nation  by  bonds  of  a  common  history, 
language  and  cultural  heritage.  They  are 
therefore  the  natural  spokesmen  of  their 
country,  which  has  lost  its  independence,  and 

a  helping  hand  extended  towards  their  peo- 
ple Living  under  foreign  occupation.  More 
than  one  million  Hungarians  In  the  free 
world  represent  a  powerful  source  of  strength 
to  the  homeland. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  seeds  sown  by 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  have  ripened  into 
a  harvest  ready  to  be  gathered  in.  This  is 
evidenced  by  oxir  neighbours  who  are  strug- 
gling to  achieve  their  right  to  freedom  despite 
the  heavy  pressure  weighing  upon  them; 
even  their  Communist  governments  are  seek- 
ing the  road  to  national  independence. 

Of  course,  there  U  no  chance  as  yet  for 
the  nations  aspiring  to  independence  and 
freedom  to  extricate  themselves  from  tbe 
abject  bondage  into  which  the  Second  World 
War  had  pushed  them.  The  aggression  com- 
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mltted  against  Czechoetormkla  od  31  Au- 
gust— which  In  concert  with  world-wide  In- 
dignation we  condenui  most  bitterly — has 
proved  this  once  again.  Howevw,  this  viola- 
tion by  Soviet  force  of  arms  of  a  "fraternal" 
Slavonic  ally  and  fellow  Communist  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  also  proves  that  Ir- 
reconcilable contradictions  are  making  their 
disintegrating  effect  felt,  even  within  tbe 
European  aone  of  the  once  homogeneous 
Communist  camp. 

These  are  not  mere  Ideological  deviations: 
grave  conflicts  of  interest  are  Involved.  Mos- 
cow's hegemony  has  tMCome  insupportable. 
The  Communist  governments  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  therefore  each  groping  for  a  way 
out  from  the  abyss  Into  which  political  and 
economic  pressures  have  thrust  their  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  Nations  Organisation  has  de- 
clared 1948  Human  Rights  Tear  in  order  to 
recall  the  Universal  Declaration  which  first 
formulated  those  human  rights  20  years  ago 
Respect  for  this  code  Is  binding  upon  all 
member  nations.  Let  us  therefore  summarise 
those  requirements  which,  in  the  light  of  the 
Human  Rights  Declaration  (hereunder  ab- 
breviated to  H.  R. )  appear  as  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  in  tbe  Inter- 
ests of  this  nation. 

1.  Our  country's  sovereignty.  Infringed  by 
the  presence  of  Soviet  divisions,  must  be  re- 
stored, in  conformity  with  a  number  of  res- 
olutions passed  by  the  U.  N.  General  Assem- 
bly since  1956.  Neither  the  Peace  Treaty  nor 
the  Warsaw  Pact  empowers  Soviet  occupa- 
tion troops  to  stay  In  Hungary.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  strategic  Justification  for  this  occupa- 
tion as  our  fatherland  baa  no  oommon  fron- 
tiers with  NATO  countries.  The  occupation 
of  Hungary  and  iu  neighbours  U  dictated  by 
the  imperialist  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  ito  legitimate  defence  interesu,  (H.  R. 
Article  4.) 

X  Freedom  of  assembly,  the  possibility  of 
forming  democratic  partlea  and  ensuring 
their  functlomng,  must  be  guranteed  con- 
stitutionally. In  this  world  of  oun,  striving 
for  ever  more  freedom,  party  monopolies  are 
out  of  date:  they  lead  to  dictatorabip  which 
is  profoundly  repugnant  to  the  Hungarian 
soul.  (H.  R.  Article  ao.) 

3.  In  the  int«re8tt  of  the  freedom  of  tbe 
Preas  and  free  access  to  information,  foreign 
agencies  and  publlcaUons  must  be  given  full 
equality  of  treatment  by  the  government;  all 
discrimination  must  be  abolished  (H.  R.  Ar- 
Ucle  19.) 

4.  Freedom  of  worship  must  be  ensured. 
An  end  must  be  put  to  tbe  ambiguous  sit- 
uation in  which  the  freedom  of  religion, 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  adver- 
tised to  the  external  world,  is  in  fact  oblit- 
erated by  craftily  disguised  methods  of  per- 
secution. Persons  Imprisoned  for  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  must  be  released.  The  ador- 
ation of  the  Golden  Calf,  whether  it  be  done 
done  under  the  sign  capitalism  or  Marxism, 
has  stirred  up  tbe  indignation  of  youth  all 
over  the  world.  Wherever  we  may  be  we 
should  all  revert  to  the  correct  awareness 
that  "man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone". 
(H.  R.  ArUcle  18.) 

5.  Political  prisoners  must  be  released  and 
Cardinal  Mlndaaenty  rehabUitated.  He  U  a 
victim  of  the  Stalinist  R4kosl  period  which 
has  been  condemned  even  by  the  present 
regime.  (H.  R.  ArUcles  18.  19,  and  20,  as 
above.) 

6.  A  new  economic  order  is  needed,  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  outdated  theories  and 
striving  only  for  the  true  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  primary  aim  of  economic  devel- 
opment must  be  the  raising  of  living  stand- 
ards as  quickly  as  possible.  Democracy  In  in- 
dustry must  be  restored,  workers  being  guar- 
anteed a  fair  share  of  the  ^oods  produced  by 
them,  and  the  independent  protection  of 
their  interests.  Wage-earners  must  be  al- 
lowed their  Just  claims  even  though  the 
State  itself  is  their  employer.  There  is  also 
need  for  a  radical  land  reform  to  restore  the 
peasanu'   Interest   in   tbeir   work  and   tbiw 
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raise  production.  Tbe  peasants'  right  to  con- 
tract out  of  a  oo-operatlve  or  choose  other 
forms  of  co-operation  is  in  theory  ensured 
by  law.  An  end  must  t>e  put  to  the  colonial 
exploitation  of  tbe  Hungarian  people  by  the 
one-sided  oppressive  system  of  COMECON,* 
and  the  country's  economy  must  be  again 
opened  to  free  exchangee  on  WM-ld  markets 
(H.R.  ArUcles  17  &  23.) 

7.  The  protection  of  the  family,  both  mor- 
ally and  materially,  must  be  ensured,  for  thi.s 
Is  the  biological  basis  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple's survival.  Even  to  this  present  century 
our  nation  has  been  subjected  to  much 
blood-letting:  let  not  the  embryo  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  mother's  womb  for  no  good 
reason  by  "provisions  of  the  law".  Tbe  sta- 
tistics of  the  last  few  years  in  this  resi>ect  are 
frightening.   (H.R.  Article  16,  paragraph  3.) 

8.  The  sodal  care  of  the  aged  and  the  in- 
firm, who  are  nowadays  hardly  able  to  eke 
out  an  existence  witii  their  miserable  allow- 
ances, must  be  Improved.  (H.R.  Article  25.) 

9.  Let  everybody's  right  to  a  passport  be 
respected,  and  the  system  of  limited  permlus 
be  abolished.  There  should  no  longer  be  any 
murderous  devices  at  the  frontiers,  particu- 
larly those  with  neutral  Austria  whose  peace- 
ful population  has  lost  many  a  victim  amid 
the  mine  fields  and  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. (H.R.  Article  13,  paragraphs  2  &  14.) 

10.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. Honest  differentiation  must  begin 
as  a  prerequisite  to  integration  in  the  Dan- 
uhlan  Basin  which  is  the  keystone  of  lastine 
peace  In  Europe.  Let  there  t>e  neither  priv- 
ileged nor  underprivileged  nations  in  the 
Danublan  Basin.  That  two-faced  morality 
which,  by  making  hypocritical  play  with  the 
slogans  of  democracy,  used  to  punish  and 
reward  according  to  the  changing  moods  of 
great-power  selfishness,  must  be  eliminated. 
In  the  meantime,  Inter-govenunental  agree- 
ments should  ensure  equality  of  rights  for 
the  Hungarian  minorities  living  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  In  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity of  fate  and  fraternal  solidarity  of  all 
concerned.  Tbe  future  of  two  million  people 
In  Transylvania,  050.000  in  Czechoslovakia. 
and  half  a  million  In  Yugoslavia — that  Is  a 
total  of  more  than  three  million  Hungar- 
ians—U  at  stake    (H.R.  Article  21.) 

It  depends  (.>n  th«  Hungarian  Oovemment 
how  soon  and  how  many  of  the  reforms,  in- 
dispensable to  serve  the  people's  true  inter- 
eats,  can  be  made  to  materialise.  If  the  re- 
forms are  not  made,  the  government  will 
continue  to  be  the  mere  satraps  of  an  alien 
power.  An  Independent,  democratic  Hungary, 
however,  regardless  of  the  party  politics  pur- 
sued by  the  government  of  the  day,  can 
count  on  the  support  of  Hungarians  living 
abroad.  But  the  same  people  protest,  and  will 
fight  with  all  their  might,  against  the  per- 
petuation of  their  homeland's  dependent, 
semi-colonial  status. 

Lajos  Veress  de  D&lnok,  Chairman  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  (Great  Britain). 

Dr.  Tlbor  Eckhardt,  a  former  Chief  Dele- 
gate of  Hungary  to  thc  League  of  Nations 
(USA.). 

Ouszt&v  Hennyey,  focraer  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many). 

Colonel  General  Ferenc  Fakas  de  Klsba- 
nak. 

Professor  Karoly  Ker^nyl  (Switzerland). 
(Federal  Republic  of  Germany). 

Ferenc  Marosy,  Hungarian  Ambassador 
Madrid  (Spain). 

B^la  Pad&nyl-Gulv&s,  former  Member  of 
the  post- 1946  National  Assembly,  former 
Parliamentary  rapporteur  of  tbe  Foreign 
Ministry,  a  former  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
pallamentary  Union  (Switzerland). 

Professor  Imre  8<>valye  T6th  (Turkey). 

Dr.  Victor  Stankovlch,  Journalist  and 
broadcaster  on  International  affairs  (France). 
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Dr.  B41a  Telekl,  a  former  Member  of  the 
Dre-1946  Parliament  (USA) . 

Albert  Wass,  writer.  President  American- 
Hungarian  ArU  Guild    (USA). 

World  Federation  of  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  (Signed  by  Dr.  Andris  PogAny.  Vice 

Chairman.  (USA).  n-,iin/.oi 

Federation  of  Former  Hungarian  Political 

prisoners    (Dr.    Nindor    Llszka.    Chairman, 

^^NaUonkl    Federation    of    Former    Political 
Prisoners  CHbor  Helcz.  Chairman,  USA) . 

World  Federation  of  Hungarian  Veterans 
(Major-General   Elem^r  M^szoly,  Chairm.-\n, 

Federation  of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists  (Dr. 
Laszl6  Varga,  USA). 

Federation  of  Hungarian  Organisations  in 
Germany  (LAszl6  L6gr6dy,  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany). 

Hungarian  Organisations  in  Belgium  (Dr. 
Erntt  T6tt6sy,  Belgium). 

Hungarian  Liberation  Committee  (Erno 
RlBoni,  Chairman,  Prance). 

Action  committee  for  the  Preparation  of 
the  Unity  of  Hungarian  Emigree  Organisa- 
tions  (Ferenc  Tury,  Netherlands). 

Federation  of  Hungarian  Organisations 
in    Switzerland    (LAszlb    Parkas,    Chairman, 

Switzerland).  _     .„^„, 

Viennese  Hungarian  Federation  (Dr.  Andor 

Papp,  Acting  Vice  Chairman,  Austria). 
Federation  of  the  Free  Press   (Dr    Zoltftn 

Makra.  Secretary  General,  Federal  Republic 

of  Germany).  //^.,a„.. 

Canadtan  Hungarian  Federation    (G>6rg> 

Nagy.  Chairman,  Canada), 
aitchenyl  Society  ( J6zsef  Piilop,  Chairman, 

Canada).  ,  ^,         ,  ,a™,«* 

Hungarian    Cultural    Poundntion    (J6zsef 

Ertavy  Bar&t,  USA). 

Federation  of  Hungarian  Boy  Scouts, 
Europe    (Ferenc   Z.   Tury,   Netherlands). 

A  B.  N.  Mission  to  the  APACLROK  (Dr. 
Lajoe  Katona,  Formosa). 


•The  Soviet-controlled  economic  groupings 
in  Eastern  Europe. 


THE  AGE  OF  DISCONTINUITY 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIEOINXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 6  and  7.  1969,  I  took  occasion  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  certain 
thought-provoking  excerpts  from  a  book 
entitled  'The  Age  of  Discontinuity,  by 
Peter  F.  Drucker.  which  excerpts  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  now  offer  for  the  information  of  the 
House  a  final  segment  of  these  excerpts, 
as  follows: 

Re  PRIVATIZATION 

Such  a  policy  might  more  properly  be 
called  "repri\-atlzation."  The  tasks  that 
fiowed  to  government  in  the  last  century 
because  the  family  could  not  discharge  them 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  new  nongovern- 
mental institutions  that  have  sprung  up  and 
grown  the  last  60  to  70  years. 

Government  wotUd  start  out  by  asking  the 
question:  "How  do  these  institutions  work 
and  what  can  tiiey  do?"  It  would  then  ask: 
"How  can  political  and  social  objectives  be 
formvUated  and  organized  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  become  opportunities  for  performance 
for  these  institutions?"  It  would  also  ask: 
"And  what  opportunities  for  accomplUh- 
ment  of  political  objectives  do  the  abUities 
and  capacities  of  these  institutions  offer  to 
government?"  ,     ,  _ 

This  would  be  a  very  different  role  for 
government  from  that  It  plays  in  traditional 
poUttcal  theory.  In  all  our  theories,  govern- 
ment 18  the  institution.  II  "reprlvatlzatlon 
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were  to  be  applied,  however,  government 
would  become  one  Institution— albeit  the 
central,  the  top,  institution. 

Reprlvatlzatlon  would  give  us  a  different 
society  from  any  our  social  theories  now  as- 
sume. In  these  theories,  government  does  not 
exist.  It  is  outside  of  society.  Under  reprl- 
vatlzatlon, government  would  become  the 
central  social  institution. 

Political  theory  and  social  theory,  for  the 
last  250  years,  have  l>een  separate.  If  we 
applied  to  government  and  to  society  what 
we  have  learned  about  organization  these 
last  50  years,  the  two  would  again  come 
together. 

The  nongovernmental  institutions— uni- 
versity, business  and  hospital,  for  instance- 
would  be  seen  as  organs  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  results.  Government  would  be  seen 
as  society's  resources  for  the  determination 
of  major  objectives  and  as  the  "conductor" 
of  social  diversity. 

I  have  deliberately  used  the  term  "con- 
dtictor."  It  might  not  be  too  fanciful  to  com- 
pare the  situation  today  with  the  develop- 
ment of  music  200  years  ago.  The  dominant 
musical  figure  of  the  early  18th  century  was 
the  great  organ  virtuoso,  especially  in  the 
Protestant  north.  In  organ  music,  as  a  Bux- 
tehude  or  a  Bach  practiced  it,  one  instru- 
ment with  one  performer  expressed  the  to- 
tal range  of  music.  But  as  a  result,  it  required 
almost  superhuman  virtuosity  to  be  a  musi- 
cian. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  organ  vir- 
tuoso had  disappeared.  In  his  place  was  the 
modern  orchestra.  There,  each  instrument 
played  onlv  one  part,  and  a  conductor  up 
front  pulled  together  all  these  diverse  and 
divergent  Instruments  into  one  score  and  one 
performance.  As  a  result,  what  had  seemed 
to  be  absolute  limits  to  music  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. Even  the  small  orchestra  of  Haydn 
rould  express  a  musical  range  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  organ  virtuoso  of  a  gen- 
eration earlier. 

The  conductor  himself  does  not  play  an 
Instrument.  He  need  not  even  know  how  to 
play  an  instrument.  His  Job  is  to  know  the 
capacity  of  each  instrument  and  to  evoke 
optimal  performance  from  each.  Instead  of 
•performing, "  he  "conducts. "  Instead  of  "do- 
ing." he  leads. 
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The  next  major  development  in  politics, 
;\nd  the  one  needed  to  make  this  middle- 
aged  failure — our  tired,  overextended,  flabby 
and  impotent  government— effective  again, 
might  therefore  be  the  reprlvatlzatlon  of  tlie 
"doing."  of  the  performance  of  society's  tasks, 
■nils  need  not  mean  "return  to  private  own- 
ership." Indeed,  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Communist  satellite  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  today— especially  in  Yugoslavia— is 
reprlvatlzatlon  in  which  ownership  is  not  in- 
volved at  all.  ,  .  „„ 
Instead,  autonomous  businesses  depend  on 
the  market  for  the  sale  of  goods,  the  supply 
of  labor  and  even  the  supply  of  capital.  That 
their  "ownership"  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  is  a  legal  rather  than  an  eco- 
nomic fact— though,  of  course,  an  Important 
one  Yet  to  some  Yugoslavs,  it  does  not  even 
appear  to  be  incompatible  with  that  ultra- 
bourgeois    institution,   a   stock   exchange. 

What  matters.  In  other  words,  is  that  In- 
sUtutlons  not  be  run  by  government  but  be 
autonomous.  Cooperatives,  for  instance,  are 
not  considered  "capitalist"  in  the  Anglo- 
American  cotintries,  although  they  are  "pri- 
vate" m  that  they  are  not  run  by  govern- 
ment. And  the  same  applies  to  "private  hc«- 
pltals  and  the  "private"  universities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  university  has  tra- 
ditionally been  almost  as  autonomous  as  the 
American  "private"  university,  even  though— 
as  is  the  case  with  European  universities 
generally — It  is  a  state  institution. 

Reprlvatlzatlon,  therefore,  may  create  so- 
cial structures  that  are  strikingly  slmUar, 
though   the   laws   in   respect  to   ownership 
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differ  greatly  from  one  country  to  another 
and  from  one  institution  to  another.  What 
they  would  have  in  common  is  a  principle  of 
performance  rather  than  a  principle  of  au- 
thority. In  all  of  them,  the  autonomous  in- 
stitution created  for  the  performance  of  a 
major  social  task  would  be  the  "doer." 

Government  would  become  Increasingly 
the  decision-maker,  the  vision-mftker.  It 
would  try  to  figure  out  how  to  structure  ii 
given  political  objective  to  as  to  make  it  at- 
tractive to  one  of  the  autonomous  institu- 
tions. It  would,  in  other  words,  be  the  "con- 
ductor" that  tries  to  think  through  what 
each  Instrument  is  best  designed  to  do. 

And  Just  as  we  praise  a  composer  for  his 
;\bllitv  to  write  "playnble"  music  which  best 
uses  the  specific  performance  characteristic 
of  French  horn,  violin  or  fiute,  we  may  come 
to  praise  the  lavi-maker  who  best  structures 
a  particular  task  so  as  to  make  it  most  con- 
genial for  this  one  or  that  of  the  autono- 
mous, self-governing,  private  institutions  of 
a  pluralist  society. 

Business  is  likely  to  be  only  one — but  a 
very  important — institution  in  such  a  struc- 
ture. Whether  it  be  owned  by  the  capitalist, 
that  is.  by  the  investor,  or  by  a  cooperative 
or  a  government  might  even  become  a  sec- 
ondary consideration.  For  even  if  owned  by 
government,  it  would  have  to  be  independent 
of  government  and  autonomous — as  the 
Yugoslavs  show— not  only  in  its  day-to-day 
management  but,  perhaps  more  important, 
in  its  position  in  the  market,  and  especially 
in  a  competitive  capital  market. 

CREATED    TO    CREATE 

Wl-..t  makes  business  particularly  appro- 
priate for  reprlvatlzatlon  is  that  it  is  pre- 
dominantly an  organ  of  innovation;  of  all 
social  institutions,  it  is  the  only  one  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  and  man- 
aging change.  All  other  institutions  were 
originally  created  to  prevent  or  at  least  to 
slow  down,  change.  They  become  innovators 
only  by  necessity  and  most  reluctantly. 

Specifically,  business  has  two  advantages 
where  government  has  major  weaknesses 
Business  can  abandon  an  activity.  Indeed,  it 
Is  forced  to  do  so  if  it  operates  in  a  market — 
and,  even  more,  if  It  depends  on  a  market 
for  Its  supply  of  capital.  There  is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  even  the  most  stubborn  busi- 
nessmen cannot  argue  with  the  market  test, 
no  matter  how  rich  he  may  be  himself.  Even 
Henry  Ford  had  to  abandon  the  Model  T 
when  it  no  longer  could  be  sold.  Even  his 
grandson  had  to  abandon  the  Edsel. 

What  is  more,  of  all  our  Institutions,  busi- 
ness is  the  only  one  that  society  will  permit 
to  disappear.  It  takes  a  major  catastrophe,  a 
war  or  a  great  revolution  to  allow  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  university  or  of  a  hospital,  no 
matter  how  superfiuous  and  unproductive 
they  might  have  become.  Again  and  again, 
for  instance,  the  CathoUc  Church  In  the 
United  States  attempts  to  close  down  hos- 
pitals that  have  ceased  to  be  useful.  In  al- 
most every  case,  a  storm  of  community  nos- 
talgia forces  the  supposedly  absolute  bishop 
to  retract  his  decision. 

But  when  the  best-known  airplane  manu- 
facturer m  the  United  States,  the  Douglas 
Co  designer  and  producer  of  the  DC-3,  was 
in  difflculty  in  1967.  neither  the  American 
public  nor  American  Government  rushed  to 
its  rescue.  If  a  competitor  had  not  bought 
the  company  and  merged  It  Into  his  opera- 
tions, we  would  have  accepted  the  disappear- 
ance of  Douglas— with  regret  to  be  sure,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  nostalgic  rhetoric,  but  also 
with  the  feeling:  "It's  their  own  fault,  after 

all"  ,,      „ 

Precisely  because  business  can  make  a 
profit,  it  must  run  the  risk  of  loss.  This  risk 
in  turn,  goes  back  to  the  second  strength  of 
business:  Alone  among  all  institutions  it 
has  a  test  of  performance.  No  matter  how 
inadequate  profitability  may  be  as  ^^^^^\- 
cator  m  certain  respects,  it  is  a  test  for  all 
to  see. 
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One  e*n  vfn*  that  thla  or  th»t  obaoleta 
bosplUI  ia  FMUly  needed  In  the  community 
or  th*t  It  will  one  day  acaln  be  needed.  One 
can  ar(u«  that  even  the  poorest  university 
ia  better  Uutn  none.  Tbe  alumni  or  the  com- 
munity alvsys  have  a  "moral  duty"  to  mv« 
"dear  old  Stwaab."  The  consiuner,  howcrer, 
is  unaentimental.  It  leaves  him  atacularly 
unmoved  to  be  told  that  he  has  a  duty  to 
buy  the  products  of  a  company  because  It 
has  been  around  a  long  time. 

The  consumer  always  asks :  "And  what  will 
the  product  do  for  me  tomorrow?"  If  his  an- 
swer Is  "nothing,"  be  will  see  Its  manufac- 
turer disappear  without  the  slightest  regret. 
And  so  does  tbe  Invaator. 

This  is  the  strength  of  business  ns  an  In- 
stitution. It  Is  the  best  reason  for  keeping  It 
in  private  ownership.  The  arg\unent  that  the 
capitalist  should  not  be  allowed  to  make 
profits  Is  a  popular  one.  But  the  real  role 
of  tbe  capitalist  Is  to  be  expendable.  His  role 
Is  to  take  risks  and  to  take  losses  as  a  result. 
This  role  of  the  private  Investor  Is  much  bet- 
ter equipped  to  discharge  than  the  public 
one. 

We  want  privately  owned  business  pre- 
cisely becaiise  we  want  Institutions  that  can 
.go  b^D^xupt  and  can  disappear.  We  want  at 
Jeast^jjne  institution  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning* Is  adapted  to  change,  one  institution 
that  has  to  prove  its  right  to  survival  again 
and  again. 

If  we  want  a  really  strong  and  effective 
government,  therefore,  we  should  want  busi- 
nesses that  are  not  owned  by  government. 
We  should  want  businesses  In  which  private 
Investors,  motivated  by  their  own  self-inter- 
est and  deciding  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
best  Judgment,  take  tbe  risk  of  failure. 

The  strongest  argument  for  "private  enter- 
prise" Is  not  the  function  of  profit.  The 
strongest  argument  Is  the  function  of  loss. 
Because  of  It.  business  is  the  most  adaptable, 
and  the  most  flexible,  of'  the  tn.ttltut)ons 
around.  Therefore.  It  IsS  the  one  best 
equipped  to  manage.  j 

SOIU    GLOBAL    SUCCXSSrS 

ReprlvatUatlon  Is  still  heretical  doctrine, 
but  It  Is  no  longer  heretical  practice.  Reprl- 
vatlaatton  Is  hardly  a  creed  of  "fat  cat  mil- 
lionaires" when  Black  Power  advocates  seri- 
ously propose  making  education  in  the  slums 
"oompetluve"  by  turmng  It  over  to  private 
enterprise,  competing  for  tbe  tax  dollar  on 
the  basis  of  proven  performance  In  teaching 
ghetto  children. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  problems  of  the 
Black  Obetto  In  the  American  city  are  very 
peculiar  problems — and  so  they  are.  They  are 
extreme  malfunctions  of  modern  govern- 
ment. But  U  reprivallzatlon  works  in  the  ex- 
traaa  cat*,  it  is  likely  to  work  even  better 
In  leas  desperate  ones. 

One  Instance  of  reprlvatizatlon  in  Uie  In- 
ternational s|ibere  Is  the  World  Bank.  Though 
founded  by  governments.  It  is  autonomous. 
It  fiitanoes  Itself  directly  through  selling  Its 
own  securities  on  the  capital  market.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund,  too,  Is  a  case 
of  reprtvatlaatlon.  Indeed.  If  we  develop  the 
money  aad  eradlt  system  we  need  for  the 
world  econotny,  we  will  have  eOecUvely  re- 
prlvatised  the  creation  and  manaccotent  at 
money  and  credit  that  for  millennia  have 
been  oonsldered  the  prime  attributes  of 
sovereignty. 

Again,  buaineas  Is  well  equlpvped  to  become 
tbe  "doer"  In  tbe  International  sphere.  The 
mtiltinatlonai  corporation,  for  instance.  Is 
our  best  organ  for  rapid  social  and  economic 
development.  In  tbe  Communlcatlona  Satel- 
Ute  Corp.  (Comsat),  we  are  orpuUmlng 
worldwide  com  muni  cations  (another  tradi- 
tional prerogative  of  the  sovereign)  as  a  mul- 
tinational oorpcratlop. 

A  socialist  govemmant,  tbe  Labor  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  has  used  re|>rlvatlxatlon  to 
bring  cheap  energy  to  Britain — In  oontracts 
with  the  multinational  oU  companies  for  the 
exploration  and  development  of  the  natural 
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gaa  fields  under  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  the  multinational  corporation  may  be 
the  only  institution  equipped  to  get  per- 
formance where  the  fragmentation  Into 
tribal  splinter  units,  such  as  in  the  "mini- 
states"  of  Bquatorlal  Africa,  makes  perform- 
ance by  government  Impossible. 

But  domestically  as  well  as  internationally, 
business  Is.  of  course,  only  one  Institution 
and  equipped  to  do  only  one  task,  the  eco- 
nomic one.  Indeed  It  is  Important  to  confine 
business — and  every  other  Institution — to  Its 
own  task.  Reprivatlzatlon  will,  therefore,  en- 
tall  using  other  nongovernmental  Institu- 
tions— the  hospital,  for  instance,  or  the  uni- 
versity— for  other,  noneconomlc  "doing" 
tasks.  Indeed,  the  design  of  new  nongovern- 
mental, autonomous  Institutions  as  agents  of 
social  performance  under  reprivatlzatlon 
may  well  become  a  central  Job  for  tomorrow's 
political  architects. 

We  do  not  face  a  "withering  away  of  the 
state."  On  the  contrary,  we  need  a  vigorous, 
a  strong  and  a  very  active  government.  But 
we  do  face  a  choice  between  big- but  Impotent 
government  and  a  government  that  Is  strong 
because  It  confines  Itself  to  decision  and 
direction  and  leaves  the  "doing"  to  others.  We 
do  not  face  a  "return  of  lalsaes-falre"  In 
which  the  economy  is  left  alone.  The  eco- 
nomic sphere  cannot  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered to  lie  outside  the  public  domain. 

But  the  choices  of  economy — as  well  as  for 
all  other  sectors — are  no  longer  either  com- 
plete governmental  Indifference  or  complete 
governmental  control.  In  all  major  areas,  we 
have  a  new  choice:  an  organic  diversity  In 
which  Institutions  are  used  to  do  what  they 
are  best  equipped  to  do. 

In  this  society,  all  sectors  are  "affected  with 
the  public  Interest."  whereas  In  each  sector 
a  specific  Institution,  under  Its  own  manage- 
ment and  dedicated  to  its  own  Job,  emerges  as 
the  organ  of  action  and  performance. 

nrXT    TEABS    ASTKAT 

This  Is  a  difficult  and  complex  structure. 
Such  symbiosis  between  institutions  can 
work  only  If  each  disciplines  Itself  to  strict 
concentration  on  Its  own  sphere  and  to  strict 
raapact  for  the  Integrity  of  the  other  institu- 
tions. Each,  to  use  again  the  analogy  of  the 
orchestra,  mxut  be  content  to  play  Its  own 
part. 

This  will  come  hardest  to  government,  es- 
pecially after  the  last  50  years  In  which  It 
had  been  encouraged  In  tbe  belief  of  the 
18th-century  organ  virtuosos  that  It  could — 
and  should — play  all  parts  simultaneously. 
But  every  Institution  will  have  to  learn  the 
Sdme  lesson. 

Reprivatlzatlon  will  not  weaken  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  its  main  purpose  Is  to  restore 
strength  to  sick  government.  We  cannot  go 
much  further  along  tbe  road  on  which  gov- 
ernment has  been  traveling  these  last  50 
years.  All  we  can  get  this  way  Is  more  bu- 
reaucracy but  not  more  performance.  We  can 
Impose  higher  ta.Tes,  but  we  cannot  get  dedi- 
cation, support  and  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

Government  can  gain  greater  girth  and 
more  weight,  but  It  cannot  gain  strength  or 
Intelligence.  All  that  can  happen.  If  we  keep 
on  going  the  way  we  have  been  going,  is  a 
worsening  slcluiess  of  government  and  grow- 
ing disenchantment  with  It.  And  this  is  the 
prescription  for  tyranny,  that  Is,  for  a  gov- 
ernment organized  against  Its  own  society. 

This  can  happen.  It  has  happened  often 
enough  in  history.  But  in  a  society  of  plural- 
ist InsUtuUons,  it  U  not  Ukely  to  be  effective 
too  long.  The  Conununlsts  tried  it,  and  after 
50  years  have  shown — though  they  have  not 
yet  fully  learned — that  the  structure  of  mod- 
ern society  and  Its  tasks  are  incompatible 
with  monolithic  government.  Monolithle 
government  requires  absolute  dictatorship, 
which  no  one  has  even  been  able  to  prolong 
much  beyond  the  lifetime  of  any  one  dictator. 

Ultimately,  we  wlU  need  new  political 
theory  and  probably  very  new  constitutional 
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law.  We  will  need  new  ooncepta  and  new 
social  theory.  Whether  we  will  get  these  and 
what  they  will  look  like,  we  cannot  know 
today. 

But  we  can  know  that  we  are  disenchanted 
with  government — primarily  because  it  does 
not  perform.  We  can  say  that  we  need,  in  a 
pluralistic  society,  a  government  that  can 
and  does  govern.  This  Is  not  a  govern- 
ment that  "does":  It  is  not  a  government 
that  "administers":  It  is  a  government  that 
governs. 


RICHARD  NIXON,  IDEOLOGICAL  DE- 
SCENDANT OP  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONBIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Pebi-uary  12,  the  160th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  i^ncoln,  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  speak  at  the  Walworth 
County  Lincoln  Day  dinner  at  Dela.an, 
Wis. 

In  a  small  way,  my  theme  was  a  com- 
parison of  the  respionsibility  and  the  ap- 
proaches of  our  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent. Abraham  Lincoln,  and  our  15th 
Republican  President,  Richard  Nixon. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  remarks  was 
as  follows : 

Certainly,  the  Republican  Victory  of  1068. 
the  election  of  a  Republican  President,  w.is 
gratifying  to  all  of  us  here.  By  our  victory, 
along  with  our  Republican  President  we 
have  shouldered  significant  resp>onslbllltles. 

In  the  hour  of  trial  that  accompanied 
Abraham  Lincoln's  installation  In  the  White 
House,  he  found  himself  with  g^rave  prob- 
lems Inherited  from  his  predecessor.  James 
Tl^slow  Adams  referred  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's tenure  as  "the  hour  when  America's 
trial  was  sorest."  He  then  referred  to  Lin- 
coln as  "tbe  greatest  soul  that  Democracy 
has  yet  produced." 

In  our  hour  of  trial  in  1969,  each  day 
presents  further  evidence  that  a  great  soul 
sits   In   the   White   House. 

Just  OS  In  1860,  so  In  1968  has  a  moral  and 
political  leader  come  out  of  the  great  west 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  divided  nation. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  rebounded  from  polit- 
ical defeat  In  1848  when  he  fell  Into  such 
bad  political  grace  that  he  was  denied  an  op- 
p>ortunlty  to  run  for  re-election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  so  did  Dick  Nixon  re- 
bound from  tbe  assigned  political  limbo  of 
19-^. 

As  James  Buchanan,  the  handy  Democrat 
winner  of  1856,  bowed  out  of  the  race  four 
years  later  before  tbe  wratb  of  disgusted 
Americans,  so  did  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
handy  Democrat  winner  of  1964,  bow  out  of 
the  race  In  1968  before  the  wratb  of  similar- 
ly disgusted  Americans. 

As  Lincoln  gained  victory  with  slightly 
over  40%  of  the  popular  vote,  with  the  re- 
mainder split  among  dissident  wings  of  the 
previously  dominant  Democrat  party,  so  did 
Nixon    win    under   similar   circiunstances. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  had  made  himself 
a  familiar  flgtue  in  Wisconsin  before  his 
victory,  so  did  Dick  Nixon  endear  himself  to 
the  residents  of  the  Badger  State  by  bis 
frequent  appearances  here. 

Lincoln's  early  recollections  of  Walworth 
County  were  probably  not  entirely  pleasant, 
for  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
in  the  Blackhawk  War  at  tbe  end  of  his 
fourtii  enlistment  on  July  10,  1833  near 
Whitewater,  he  found  himself  without  a 
horse  (which  had  became  loct,  strayed  or 
stolen)  and  so  had  to  walk  from  one  end  of 
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Walworth  County  to  the  other  on  his  way 
back  to  nilnols. 

But  Wisconsin  must  have  left  an  overall 
favorable  Impression  on  Lincoln  for  he  re- 
turned vrtthin  the  next  decade  to  walk  from 
Shelwygan  to  Milwaukee,  with  intervening 
stops,  while  he  considered  the  possibility  of 
settUng  and  establishing  his  law  practice 
m  the  then  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  It  is 
Interesting  to  contemplate  the  changes  In 
the  history  of  Wisconsin  and  the  history  In 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  he  decided 
to  remain  here.  But  we  must  have  no  regrets 
for  as  practical  politicians  I  think  we'll  have 
to  concede  that  had  he  lived  in  a  sUte  so 
small  in  population  he  would  not  have  be- 
come our  first  Republican  president. 

Lincoln  next  left  his  mark  on  Wisconsin 
when  he  spoke  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Pair 
on  September  30,  1859.  The  next  morning 
Lincoln  traveled  through  Walworth  County 
to  Belolt  where  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Belolt  Republican  Club  and  Uter  in  the 
day  spoke  In  the  Rock  County  Courthouse 
in  Janeeville. 

Before  leaving  the  tie-up  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  his  family  with  Wisconsin  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  recaU  that  Mrs.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, during  her  prolonged  illness  after  the 
President's  death,  spent  several  months  In 
Waukesha  Imbibing  of  our  mineral  spring 
water  and  taking  mud  baths  In  an  effort  to 
regain  her  health.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  efforts  of  the  "Sara- 
toga of  the  West."  the  treatmenU  did  not 
completely  restore  Mrs.  Lincoln's  health. 

Then,  I  recall  the  personal  thrill,  when  I 
was  a  young  lawyer  In  Waukesha,  of  exam- 
ining an  abstract  of  title  in  which  was  set 
forth  a  document  signed  by  Robert  Uncoln, 
the  President's  oldest  son,  as  trustee  for  some 
Chicago  Interests  which  owned  one  of  the 
famous  Waukesha  resort  hotels  of  the  latter 
19th  century.  Robert  Lincoln  at  that  time 
was  a  well  known  Chicago  attorney. 

In  our  own  time  and  referring  to  our  new 
great  Republican  president,  It  is  pleasant 
to  recall  that  19  years  ago  this  month  our 
Lincoln  Day  speaker  at  Waukesha  was  a 
young  Republican  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  enthralled  his  audience  at  a  din- 
ner held  at  one  of  Waukesha's  last  remain- 
ing health  spas  with  a  revelation  of  his  role 
and  the  role  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  unraveling  the  bizarre 
story  of  Alger  Hiss  and  Whlttaker  Chambers. 
Most  of  us  here  can  gratefully  recall  the 
several  appearances  here  in  Wisconsin  of  Dick 
Nixon  in  campaigns  and  at  fund  raising  din- 
ners In  non-campaign  years.  It  was  a  fitting 
stroke  of  fate  In  Ught  of  Dick  Nixon's  affinity 
for  Wisconsin  and  Wisconsin's  affinity  for 
>iim  that  our  delegation  at  Miami  Beach  was 
permitted  to  cast  the  30  votes  that  put  Dick 
Nixon  over  tbe  top  as  our  candidate  for  pres- 
ident. 

It  is  clear  that  our  37th  President,  our 
fifteenth  Republican  President,  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  the  phlloeopby  the  hopes  and 
the  dreams  of  the  sixteenth  President,  otir 
first  Republican  President,  whoee  memory 
we  honor  tonight. 

In  hta  1869  State  Pair  Speech  in  Milwaukee, 
Lincoln  said : 

"Educated  people  must  labor.  Otherwise, 
education  Itself  would  become  a  positive  and 
Intolerable  evil.  No  country  can  sustain  in 
Idleness  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  its 
numbers." 

I  commend  that  statement  tonight,  to 
those  pseudo-educated  Idlers  in  Madison 
who  have  dishonored  themselves,  our  State 
University,  and  our  State. 

At  Concord  New  Hampshire  on  February  3. 
1968,  Richard  Nixon  said: 

"The  way  to  fulfillment  is  In  the  use  of 
our  talents:  we  achieve  nobility  in  the  spirit 
that  inspires  that  use. 

"The  American  system  of  private  enterprise 
Is  the  greatest  instniment  of  change  and  of 


progress  the  world  has  ever  known.  And  the 
skills  and  the  resources  It  now  commands 
are  those  that  we  need  If  new  freedoms  are 
to  be  made  a  Uvlng  reaUty  for  all  of  our 
people." 

That,  too,  I  would  commend  to  the  Madi- 
son campus*  predominantly  out-of-state 
long-haired  rabble. 

In  his  famous  "House  divided"  speech, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  Lincoln  said: 

"A  House  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  A  nation  cannot  exist,  half  slave,  half 

In  a  speech  at  New  York  on  December  8, 
1967,  Richard  Nixon  said: 

"Are  we  two  nations,  black  and  white,  con- 
fronting each  other  at  opposite  poles,  sep- 
arated by  Irreconcilable  Issues  and  posed  for 
irrepressible  conflict?  There  can  be  only  one 
answer — we  are  not.  We  are,  and  must  ever 
remain,  one  nation  and  one  people." 

In  that  same  New  York  address,  Nixon 
further  said: 

"No  man  can  be  fully  free  while  his  neigh- 
bor Is  not,  to  go  forward  at  all  is  to  go  for- 
ward together." 
Lincoln  said : 

"In  all  that  the  people  can  Individually  do 
as  well  for  themselves,  government  ought  not 
to  Interfere." 

".  .  .  The  legitimate  object  of  government 
is  'to  do  for  the  people  what  needs  to  bo 
done,  but  which  they  cannot,  by  individual 
effort,  do  at  all,  or  do  so  well,  for  them- 
selves.' .  .  ." 

In  his  Concord  speech,  Nixon  said: 
"The  choice  we  face  today,  very  simply, 
is  this:  Do  we  continue  down  the  road  that 
leads  to  big  government  and  little  people  .  .  . 
or  do  we  take  a  new  road,  one  that  taps  the 
energies  of  the  greatest  engine  of  produc- 
tivity the  world  has  ever  seen — the  engine  of 
American  Industry  and  American  private 
enterprise?" 

On  the  issue  of  law  and  order,  Lincoln 
said: 

"Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  saying 
there  are  no  bad  laws,  or  that  grievances  may 
not  arise  for  the  redress  of  which  no  legal 
provisions  have  been  made.  I  mean  to  say  no 
such  thing.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  al- 
though bad  laws,  If  they  exist,  should  be 
repealed  as  soon  as  possible,  still,  while  they 
continue  In  force,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
they  should  be  religiously  observed." 

In  hU  Inaugural  Address.  President  Nixon 
said: 

"For  its  part,  government  will  listen.  We 
will  strive  to  listen  In  new  ways — to  the 
voices  of  quiet  anguish,  the  voices  that  speak 
without  words,  the  voices  of  the  heart — to 
the  injured  voices,  the  anxious  voices,  the 
voices  that  have  despaired  of  belnc  heard." 
But — 

"For  all  of  our  jieople,  we  will  set  as  our 
goal  the  decent  order  that  makes  progress 
possible  and  our  lives  secure." 

In  his  second  Inaugural,  which  has  become 
a  classic  of  American  literature,  Lincoln  said 
at  the  conclusion: 

"With  maUce  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  In,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Nixon  in  his  Inaugural  on  January  20  con- 
cluded as  follows : 

"...  I  shall  consecrate  my  office,  my  en- 
ergies, and  all  the  wisdom  I  can  summon,  to 
the  catise  of  peace  among  nations. 

"Let  thla  message  be  heard  by  strong  and 
weak  alike. 

"The  peace  we  seek  to  win  is  not  victory 
over  any  other  people,  but  the  peace  that 
comes  'with  heaUng  In  Its  wings':  with  com- 
passion for  those  who  have  opposed  us:  with 
the  opportunity  for  all  the  peoples  of  this 
earth  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 
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"The  greatest  honor  history  can  bestow  Is 
the  title  of  peacemaker.  This  honor  now 
beckons  America — the  chance  to  help  lead 
the  world  at  last  out  of  the  valley  of  turmoil, 
and  onto  that  high  ground  of  peace  that 
man  has  dreamed  of  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization. 

"If  we  succeed,  generations  to  come  will 
say  of  us  now  living  that  we  mastered  our 
moment,  that  we  helped  make  the  world  safe 
for  mankind. 

"This  Is  our  summons  to  greatness." 
Who  shall  say,  who  Indeed  among  us.  can 
say  that  Richard  Nixon,  our  fifteenth  Re- 
publican President,  Is  not  the  ideological, 
the  philosophical,  as  well  as  the  political 
descendant  of  our  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent? 

Secure  In  that  assurance,  we  can  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
manfully.  In  a  Republican  manner,  cope  with 
the  Inherited  problems  of  our  Country. 

Americans  continue  to  grieve  at  the  sore 
trial  of  the  Pueblo  Incident.  While  we  were 
deeply  involved  with  our  men  and  our  inter- 
ests in  Vietnam,  our  enemies  struck  off  North 
Korea,  Just  as  in  1863,  the  French  moved  Into 
Mexico,  while  we  were  Involved  In  our  great 
fratlcldal  conflict  to  set  up  a  puppet  emperor 
across  our  border. 

A  Republican  President  and  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  Defense  virlll  not  permit  Com- 
mander Bucher  and  his  crew  to  be  used  as 
the  scapegoat  for  failure  in  higher  places  in 
the  Defense  Department.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  Board  of  Inquiry  is  not  a 
trial.  Rather,  It  Is  more  like  a  grand  Jury, 
acting  to  determine  If  there  Is  basis  of  fault 
or  delinquency,  and  If  so,  who  the  respon- 
sible people  might  be.  We  shall  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  disgraceful  incident.  We  shall 
not  stand  by  to  permit  the  innocent  to  be 
persecuted,  or  the  guilty  to  go  free.  We  shall 
assure  that  such  a  disgrace  shall  not  happen 
again.  And  then,  ultimately,  we  shall  restore 
respectability,  even  as  respectability  was  re- 
stored when  the  puppet  French  Emperor  of 
Mexico  was  called  to  account  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

We  have  inherited  the  grievous  problem  of 
Vietnam.  It  Is  our  Inherited  responsibility  to 
bring  that  dilemma  to  an  honorable  solution. 
We  can  but  say  that  It  had  beccsne  Impos- 
sible for  the  Johnson  Administration  to  find 
that  solution.  The  Nixon  Administration  has 
an  opportunity  to  find  It  and  will  find  it.  _ 

We  have  Inherited  the  critical  problem  of 
inflation.  Inflation  which  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  repeated  huge  deficits  of  our  Federal 
Government.  We  have  been  presented  with  a 
final  Johnson  budget  which  is  balanced  in 
technical  form  but  not  in  actual  substance. 
Stringent  measures  will  be  required  to  bring 
that  budget  Into  line,  to  permit  reduction  of 
the  tax  burden,  and  to  remove  the  spending 
Jets  which  fan  the  fires  of  inflation. 

President  Nixon  has  come  into  office  at  a 
time  when  lawlessness  and  disorder  have  re- 
placed our  traditional  law  and  order.  We  can 
take  hope  and  confidence  from  the  knowledge 
that  John  Mitchell  has  been  Installed  in  the 
office  of  Attorney  General;  that  the  frustra- 
tions engendered  by  failures  and  lack  of  ful- 
fillment will  be.  and  are  being  replaced  by 
the  confidence  engendered  by  calm  action 
and  problem  solving. 

In  his  efforts  to  deal  with  these  Inherited 
problems,  our  Republican  President  will  need 
our  support  and  our  patience.  Richard  Nixon 
Is  his  own  man.  He  Is  running  a  taut  ship. 
He  is  cautiously  surrounding  himself  with 
people  of  knowledge  and  competence.  He  will 
use  these  people  for  what  they  know  and  for 
what  they  can  do,  but  In  the  final  analysis. 
Richard  Nixon  will  make  his  own  decisions. 
As  Abraham  Lincoln  told  his  aggressive  Sec- 
retary of  State: 

"That  which  must  be  done,  I  myself  wiu 

do." 

Richard  Nixon  will  use  the  advice  and  the 
knowledge  with  which  others  can  provide 
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him  But  In  tbe  final  analysis  that  which 
must  b«  done.  Richard  Nixon  hlms«l(  will  do. 
Richard  Nixon,  fifteenth  Republican  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State*.  Is  Indeed  the  ideo- 
logical, phlloaophlcal.  and  political  descend- 
ant of  our  first  Republican  President.  Aa  a 
Republican  President  he  is  entitled  to  our 
prayers,  our  patience  and  our  support. 


COMPETmVE  PLATEAU  OP  U.S. 
TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   rSNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPR«SENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  February  tt,  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  chair- 
man of  the  Nationwide  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  this  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade 
position  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  all 
Members  will  study  It  carefully : 

The  weak  competitive  position  of  Amerl- 
cah  IndUmry  In  world  trade  Is  beyond  dls- 
pdte.      •"" 

It  may  be  uaeful  to  Inquire  Into  the  degree 
of  this  weakness  and  to  determine  In  what 
clasa  of  producta  It  Is  most  pronounced.  It 
may  also  be  useful  to  determine  whether 
we  enjoy  competitive  strength  In  some  prod- 
ucts even  If  the  total  competitive  position 
Is  weak. 

It  may  be  helpful,  further,  to  Inquire  Into 
the  causes  of  the  competitive  weakness  from 
which  our  trade  suiters  and  to  determine 
what  steps.  If  any.  might  be  taken  to  over- 
come the  weakness  or  to  adjust  to  it. 

WKAKNCSS   aXVKALSO   BT   TmAOB   TKXNOa 

The  competitive  weakness  of  this  country 
In  world  trade  has  become  increasingly  visi- 
ble In  recent  years.  It  Is  especially  pro- 
nounced In  some  classes  of  goods  and  In  our 
trade  with  several  leading  trading  nations. 
It  is  also  visible  In  the  declining  share  of 
total  world  exports  enjoyed  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

WKAXNSSa    BY    CLAaS    OF    PRODUCTS 

The  principal  competitive  weakness  has 
appeared  In  the  trade  In  manufactured 
goods.  Because  of  the  most  Intensive  appli- 
cation of  labor  In  producing  finished  goods, 
compared  with  the  lesser  application  of  labor 
In  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  ag- 
ricultural products,  the  implications  of  the 
Import  trend  for  employment  In  this  coun- 
try are  serious  and  will  become  acute  If  we 
return  to  a  peace-time  economy. 

As  recently  as  1951  rnanufactured  goods 
represented  only  aTC-r  of  our  total  ImporU. 
In  1967  this  share  had  more  than  doubled, 
fwachlng  58.3 '^. 

By  contrast  the  share  of  our  total  Importa 
represented  by  raw  materials,  which  In  1951 
stood  at  50.3';.  had  declined  to  31.3%  in 
1967. 

The  meaning  of  this  trend  for  employment 
will  be  better  appreciated  If  we  compare  em- 
ployment within  this  country  In  the  raw- 
material  producing  operations,  namely,  agri- 
culture, mining,  lumbering  and  fisheries, 
with  employment  In  the  manufacturing  In- 
dustries. The  raw  materials  Industries,  with 
minor  exceptions,  supply  the  materials  used 
In  all  manufacturing  In  this  country.  Excep- 
tions are  imported  raw  materials  which  rep- 
resent less  than  2%  of  all  materials  used  by 
our  Industries.  Raw-material  production  em- 
ployed 4.856.000  workers  In  1967  compared 
with  19,339.000  In  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments that  processed  the  materials  Into 
finished  goods.  The  ratio  of  manufacturing 
employment  to  employment  in  raw-material 
production  wa«  therefore  over  4  to  I. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  Importa  shift  from  raw  matertais  to 
manufactured  goods,  aa  they  have  In  the 
past  fifteen  years.  It  becomes  obvious  that 
emplojrment  must  suffer.  The  Impact  has  be- 
come sharper,  moreover.  In  recent  years  than 
In  the  past  because  of  the  heavy  movement 
of  workers  In  this  country  out  of  the  raw- 
materlal-produclng  field  Into  manufacturing 
and  the  service  occupations.  The  shift  has 
been  the  result  of  the  still  rising  productivity 
In  agriculture  and  mlnlt)g.  In  1960,  or  less 
than  eight  years  ago.  the  ratio  of  manufac- 
turing employment  to  employment  In  agri- 
culture, nxinlng.  lumbering  and  fisheries  (the 
raw  material  industries)  was  only  in  the  ratio 
of  a'i  to  1.  compared  to  more  than  4  to  1 
In  1967,  as  shown  above  (Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  1968.  Tables  317.  318. 
330  and  993.) 

In  other  words,  our  Imports  have  been 
shifting  from  goods  requiring  the  least 
amount  of  labor  to  goods  requiring  the  great- 
est amount.  Should,  for  example.  W'o  of 
our  raw  materials  be  Imported  the  average 
straight-line  labor  displacement  In  1967 
would  have  been  465.600  workers,  while  If 
10' ;  of  our  manufactured  goods  had  been 
imported  the  displacement  would  have  t>een 
1.933.900  workers.  (The  ICo  share  Is  for 
Illustration  purposes  only. ) 

While  It  Is  true  that  finished  manufac- 
tures represent  about  two-thirds  of  our  ex- 
ports, the  share  of  total  exports  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  In  recent  years.  In 
'58  and  '59  the  share  was  67.8%  and  66.5% 
respectively,  compared  with  66.3%  In  1967. 
This  lack  of  a  trend  shows  that  our  manu- 
factured goods  as  a  whole  are  not  gaining 
ground  In  foreign  markets  In  contrast  to 
the  sharp  gains  foreign  manufactures  have 
made  In  this  country. 

COMPrrmVC      SntENOTH      in      MACMINrXV      AND 
CHKIlICALa 

Nevertheless  In  some  lines  we  have  en- 
joyed a  substantial  growth  of  exports.  This 
is  especially  true  of  machinery,  Including 
sophisticated  products  such  as  computers; 
and  chemicals.  Since  the  share  of  manufac- 
tured goods  In  total  exports  has  not  grown, 
the  gain  In  exports  of  machinery  and  chem- 
icals was  necessarily  offset  by  declines  In  the 
exports  of  other  products. 

IIIXPEO    BY    rORCir.N    INVESTMENTS 

Two  observations  are  in  order.  Our  Increas- 
ing exports  of  machinery  and  chemical  prod- 
ucu  has  been  a  parallel  of  our  Increasing 
Investment  abroad  In  plants  and  Installa- 
tions. Our  Industries  have  Installed  a  vast 
amount  of  American  machinery  overseas 
(over  (50  billion  since  1960):  and  our  chem- 
ical plants  overseas  have  consumed  great 
quantities  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured 
chemical  products  as  feeders  to  their  over- 
seas plants. 

SUKPLUS     or     MACHINEBY     EXPOBTS     NABBOWINO 

The  other  observation  applies  particularly 
to  machinery.  Our  Imports  of  machinery 
have  grown  much  more  rapidly  in  recent 
years  than  our  exports,  and  the  export  sur- 
plus, while  still  wide,  is  narrowing  rapidly. 
Prom  1960  through  1967  our  machinery  ex- 
ports increased  84.9%.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod imports  of  machinery  increased  328%  or 
at>out  3 '2  times  as  rapidly  as  our  exports. 
iSUitistlcal  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 
1968.  Tables  1318  and  1219.) 

The  foreign  competitive  advantage  over 
us  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  export  markets 
in  steel,  textiles,  sswlng  machines,  type- 
writers and  a  number  of  other  products  Is 
obviously  asserting  Itself  in  machinery.  The 
relatively  sharp  increase  in  machinery  im- 
ports is  but  a  forewarning  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  Thus  may  be  ex- 
pected the  criimbling  of  our  prlndpsU  re- 
maining export  advantage.  It  will  fall  for 
the  same  reason  that  caused  formerly  strong 
export  industries  to  fall  back. 
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HANswarriNO  on  thk  wall 
The  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  nevev 
clearer.  When  will  those  who  shape  our 
foreign  trade  policy  recognise  the  overwhelm, 
ing  evidence?  Year  after  year  since  1958 
they  have  said  that  the  trend  against  this 
country's  export  position  was  only  temporary 
and  that  the  trend  would  soon  right  itself 
Ten  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  turn 
of   the   Ude. 

One  excuse  after  another  has  been  worn 
out  during  this  period.  In  the  most  recent 
years  when  the  tide  should  already  have 
turned  had  the  previous  reassurances  had  anv 
substance,  the  explanation  advanced  was 
that  the  prosperous  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try attracted  Imports  while  our  exporters 
were  not  greatly  Interested  in  export  markets. 
This  style  of  explanation  would,  of  course, 
dispose  of  any  and  all  trends  In  foreign  trade 

CAUSES  or  otm  coMPrrrrrvx  disadvantage 

The  refusal  to  face  monumental  facts  i.s 
becoming  very  expensive  to  a  number  of  in- 
dustries and  poses  a  serious  problem  for 
labor.  If  and  when  our  economy  moves  to- 
ward a  peace  basis  the  harsh  facts  thn' 
have  so  long  been  Ignored  can  no  longer 
be  brushed  aside.  It  Is  already  very  late. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  and  what  they 
mean: 

1.  Production  costs  In  this  country  are 
higher  in  many  lines  of  products  than  thore 
of  their  foreign  competitors. 

3.  Among  the  high  cost  elements  are  the 
high  wages  upon  which  our  domestic  market 
depends  In  the  form  of  consumer  purchasing 
power.  Employee  compensation  represents  by- 
far  the  principal  source  of  effective  demand — 
by  far,  which  Is  to  say,  in  the  magnitude  of 
atMut  4  to  1  compared  with  all  other  sources 
combined. 

3.  The  wage-gap  separating  this  country 
from  other  countries  (Canada  excepted)  is 
not  by  way  of  closing  or  coming  within 
shouting  distance  of  such  an  event.  The 
outlook  Is  that  It  Is  here  to  stay  for  many 
years. 

4.  Those  who  suggest  that  wages  should 
stand  still  In  this  country  to  permit  foreign 
wages  to  catch  up  In  point  of  unit  costs,  are 
either  deceived,  or  Incapable  of  recognizing 
realities  or.  worse,  refuse  to  see  what  so 
clearly  and  unmistakably  stares  them  In  the 
face. 

5.  The  full  Impact  of  foreign  competition 
has  not  yet  been  felt:  nor  the  full  effect  of 
our  foreign  Investments  as  a  shrlnker  of  ex- 
port markets  for  finished  manufactures  la 
relation  to  the  gross  national  product. 

6.  As  a  consequence  our  manufacturers 
have  only  one  hope  to  regain  a  competitive 
position  in  the  domestic  market:  namely,  if 
the  technology  Is  at  hand,  to  reduce  man- 
power requirements  sufficiently  to  shrink 
costs  materially.  Contrary  to  what  mystics 
and  romanticists  might  think,  there  Is  no 
other  way  to  reduce  cost  of  production  sig- 
nificantly. 

Also,  no  one  should  deceive  himself  that 
significant  cost-reduction  Is  a  mild  opera- 
tion. In  terms  of  employment  (t  Is  harsh  and 
drastic.  We  have  a  classic  example  In  coal 
mining.  In  the  mid-'flftles  this  Industry  was 
moribund  because  of  encroaching  competi- 
tion from  dleael  oil,  nattiral  *gas  and  Im- 
ported residual  fuel  oil.  The  only  hope  of 
survival  lay  in  cost  reduction.  The  objective 
was  Indeed  accomplished  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  that  supplanted  men  In  a  gar- 
gantuan ratio.  The  coal  Industry  saved  It- 
self but  the  cost  In  coal  miners'  Jobs  was  two 
out  of  every  three.  Employment  dropped  at 
a  dizzying  rate,  faUlng  from  480.000  to  140.000 
or  leas  <n  fifteen  years.  The  problem  known 
as  Appalachla  was  a  direct  result.  The  cost 
of  relief  and  inhuman  misery  was  "unthink- 
able" and  had  It  been  appreciated  ahead  of 
time,  would  no  doubt  have  been  avoided  aa 
Intolerable. 
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The  coal  example  was  not  as  extreme  as 
might  be  Imagined. 

Other  Industries  branched  out  overseas  to 
avoid  similar  debacles.  Today  the  steel  In- 
dustry races  a  challenge,  which  If  leas 
drastic  In  Its  exactions,  Is  nonetheless  peri- 
lous. The  shoe  Industry  faces  annihilation 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  The  textile  In- 
dustry, which,  though  partially  protected 
against  the  same  disaster,  still  faces  great 
difficulties.  Other  Industries  are  not  out  of 
the  range  of  the  import  onslaught.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  east  coast,  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducers of  Florida,  and  others  are  in  the 
same  comer. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  totally  dependent 
on  subsidization  for  survival:  and  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  lowest  level  In  our 
history  from  lack  of  adequate  support. 
American  flag  ships  now  carry  only  about 
1/16  of  our  total  Imports  and  exports.  The 
facts  are  muted  and  smothered  lest  they 
awaken  the  dreamers  and  mystics  who  see 
nothing  ominous  In  the  competitive  facts  In 
our  foreign  trade. 

7.  Cost-reduction  is  not  a  monopoly  of 
American  Industries,  though  Its  Imperative 
presses  Insistently  on  them.  While  we  con- 
tinue as  the  most  productive  country  in  the 
world  In  terms  of  man-hour  output,  other 
countries,  now  equipped  with  our  technology, 
are  also  capable  of  reducing  their  costs.  Our 
own  factories  overseas,  where  our  direct  in- 
vestments are  now  In  the  magnitude  of  some 
$6d  billion,  have  Introduced  American  meth- 
ods of  mass  production,  and  other  countries 
have  not  been  backward  In  adopting  the 
American  system.  If  we  automate  In  this 
country,  so  may  and  do  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

8.  The  cost-gap,  although  not  uniform,  will 
not  go  away,  notwithstanding  the  theories 
of  academic  economists  who  apparently  do 
their  thinking  in  a  vacuum  wherein  the 
realities  of  both  national  and  international 
politics  are  absent.  Competitive  Inequalities 
among  the  nations  do  persist,  the  economists 
notwithstanding,  simply  because  free  com- 
petition Is  now  a  museum  piece  thoroughly 
bolted  down — largely,  indeed,  as  a  result  of 
the  very  policies  of  those  who  Invoke  the  free 
market  to  Justify  free  trade  but  who  burled 
free  market  forces  under  the  weight  of  gov- 
ernmental controls,  restrictions,  heavy  tax 
burdens,  social  welfare  loads  and  other  cost- 
Inflate  rs. 

The  differential  in  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operation  here  and  abroad  is  measured 
periodically  by  official  wage  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  government.  This 
differential  is  slightly  over  100%  and  reflects 
the  higher  employee  compensation  in  this 
country.  That  such  differentials  persist,  as 
they  may  and  do  persist,  despite  economic 
theory  that  leaves  the  facts  of  life  out  of 
account,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  mari- 
time cost  differential  Just  mentioned  has 
widened  by  10  To  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

9.  The  competitive  weakness  of  this  coun- 
try makes  our  economy  stand  like  an  Island 
plateau  against  the  pounding  waves  and 
tidal  flows  that  beset  It  from  all  sides.  The 
natural  sequence  will  be  a  leveling  process 
that  will  continue,  unless  It  is  halted,  until 
we  are  level  with  the  sea. 


FALSE  ASSESSMENT  OF  OUB  COMPETITIVE 
HANDICAP 

The  competitive  situation  is  serious  Indeed 
but  Is  insulated  against  a  remedy  by  the  pol- 
icy-makers who  stubbornly  refuse  to  accept 
Irrefutable  facts  or  Insist  on  evasive  Inter- 
pretations. They  will  not  believe  or  purport 
not  to  perceive  that  payment  of  an  average 
industrial  wage  of  $3  per  hour  In  this  country 
demands  that  our  factories  be  several  times 
aa  productive  as  their  foreign  rivals  if  they 
are  to  compete  with  them.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Canada,  the  highest  foreign  in- 
dustrial wages  will  do  well  to  equal  40%  of 
our  93  level,  while  In  many  Instances  the 
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gap  Is  much  wider.  The  difference  In  cost, 
now  that  our  average  duty  on  dutiable  Items 
is  about  10%  on  foreign  value,  and  destined 
to  drop  to  about  7%,  must  be  bridged  by  a 
productivity  lead  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
offset  the  "foreign  advantage.  (For  the  in- 
dustrial wage  rate  of  the  United  States  see 
Current  Survey  of  Business,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  September  1968, 
p.  S-15). 

It  Is  a  favorite  but  false  Indictment  of 
American  Industries  that  cannot  compete 
with  Imports  to  say  that  they  are  inefficient. 
This  Indictment  comes  quickly  to  the  tongue 
of  those  who  continue  to  see  in  a  free  or  lib- 
eral trade  policy  the  future  and  the  hope  of 
this  country's  economy.  The  falsity  of  the 
Indictment  is  Indeed  Immediately  established 
when  In  the  next  breath  those  who  so  eagerly 
accuse  our  industries  of  Inefficiency  insist 
that  foreign  competition  Is  no  danger  be- 
cause low  foreign  wages  really  reflect  the  low 
level  of  productivity  abroad,  which  Is  to  say 
Inefficiency,  We  cannot  be  both  too  inefficient 
to  compete  and  at  the  same  time  so  far  ahead 
of  other  countries  In  productivity  that  their 
low  wages  avail  them  nothing  competitively 
because  of  their  own  greater  inefficiency. 

It  was  also  a  favorite  and  equally  false 
assessment  of  the  competitive  situation  to 
say  that  It  was  not  our  high-wage  Industries 
that  were  vulnerable  to  imports  but  rather 
otir  low-wage  or  labor-intensive  Industries. 
Our  high-wage,  capital-intensive  industries, 
such  as  steel  and  automobiles,  were  among 
our  leading  exporters,  thus  demonstrating 
that  high  wages  represented  no  wage 
handicap. 

The  vacuity  of  this  claim  has  in  recent 
years  been  demonstrated  for  all  to  see.  In 
both  automobile  and  steel  our  export  posi- 
tion has  collapsed  and  we  have  become  net 
importers  of  both  products.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  high-wage  industries.  Whether  an 
industry  la  "capital-Intensive"  or  "labor- 
Intensive"  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  em- 
ployee compensation  Is  In  each  case  the 
major  element  of  cost.  "Capital-intensive" 
Industries  merely  spread  their  costs  over  a 
larger  number  of  successive  steps  of  manu- 
facture, as  in  automobile  manufacturing. 
The  Detroit  cost,  as  the  Pittsburgh  cost  in 
making  steel,  is  only  a  part  of  the  cost  that 
extends  back  to  mining,  agriculture,  proc- 
essing, fabricating,  transj>ortatlon.  Insurance, 
flnanclng.  warehousing,  and  all  else  that  Is 
Involved  In  production. 

Yet.  even  as  these  pillars  of  economic  the- 
ory have  been  knocked  out  from  under  the 
edlflce.  the  economists  steadfastly  refuse  to 
face  reality.  They  are  so  Inseparably  wedded 
to  their  vested  mental  Interest  that  mere 
facts  produce  no  effect  toward  relinquish- 
ment of  their  untenable  position. 

These  many  years,  as  Just  noted,  the  econ- 
omists have  been  at  pain  to  say  that  our 
higher  wages  are  attributable  to  our  higher 
productivity.  Therefore,  they  say,  it  is  wrong 
to  maintain  that  low  foreign  wages  confer 
a  competitive  advantage  on  foreign  produc- 
ers. Only  a  rather  obtuse  mind  would  fall 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  theory,  according 
to  these  intellectually  elite. 

Now  that  facts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing prove  that  other  countries  do  enjoy 
a  decisive  competitive  advantage  over  us 
these  same  economists  duly  take  refuge  in 
charging  our  industries  with  inefficiency  de- 
spite the  higher  wages  they  pay — yes,  even 
though  high  wages,  by  economic  theory,  re- 
flect high  productivity.  By  their  measure  our 
high-wage  Industries  should  have  been  in- 
vulnerable to  import  competition.  The  facts 
have  been  quite  the  opposite. 

Their  edifice  having  collapsed  they  seize 
on  other  arguments,  as  previously  observed. 
The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  considerable 
discrepancies  in  wages  and  costs  among  na- 
tions can  and  do  persist  because  free  com- 
petition no  longer  exists.  The  numerous  in- 
terferences with  the  free  market  that  impede 
free   competition    were   Instituted   generally 
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with  tlie  ardent  support  of  the  economists 
who.  when  It  suits  them,  like  to  play  as  If 
the  assumptions  on  which  they  lean  so  heav- 
ily, such  as  the  play  of  free  market  forces, 
were  still  in  operation. 

The  thrust  of  their  untenable  but  stub- 
bom  contentions  is  that  Industry,  agricul- 
ture and  lal)or  of  this  country  are  to  be 
exposed  to  highly-advantaged  foreign  compe- 
tition despite  the  heavy  competitive  handi- 
caps loaded  on  the  domestic  producers  by  a 
hundred  legislative  enactments  many  of 
which  soon  came  to  rest  on  production  in 
the  form  of  higher  costs. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  such  a  policy?  Is  it 
to  disperse  our  capital  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth?  Is  It  to  restrain  wage  pressures 
coming  from  labor? 

OPTIONS     FACING     DOMESTIC     INDUSTRY 

What.  Indeed,  are  the  options  of  Industry 
when  It  is  confronted  by  Import  competition 
that  captures  an  increasing  share  of  the 
American  market  year  after  year? 

One  option  is  obviously  that  of  Investing 
abroad.  This  step  has  helped  in  two  respects. 

(1)  It  has  enabled  American  companies  to 
supply  from  within  some  Important  foreign 
markets  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

(2)  Jt  has  In  many  Instances  Increased  ex- 
ports of  machinery,  equipment  and  some- 
times semi-manufactures  and  parts,  pur- 
chased by  the  foreign  subsidiaries  or 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  slow-down 
In  our  commercial  exports  may  be  attributed 
to  the  very  act  of  supplying  of  foreign  mar- 
kets from  within  rather  than  exporting  the 
finished  goods  from  here.  To  that  extent  there 
has  been  a  transfer  of  Jobs  or  potential  Jobs 
from  here  to  foreign  countries.  Jobs  that  do 
not  materialize  in  this  country  add  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  We  need  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  openings  to 
absorb  the  large  numbers  of  new  workers 
who  come  on  the  labor  market  each  year.  If 
potential  Jobs  are  transferred  abroad  the 
employment  opportunities  here  naturally 
shrink  by  that  much. 

Also,  in  some  instances  foreign  subsidiaries 
and  branches  export  back  to  this  country, 
thus  creating  additional  competition  from 
lower-wage  areas.  American  automobile  man- 
ufacturers in  Europe,  for  example,  sell  nu- 
merous foreign-made  cars  In  this  country; 
so  do  American  manufacturers  of  typewriters, 
transistor  radios  and  other  products. 

The  Impact  of  low-cost  products  is  not 
confined  to  finished  manufactures,  although 
these  predominate  today.  A  number  of  in- 
dustries Import  parts  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing lower  manufacturing  costs  in  this  coun- 
try and  thus  to  fend  off  eviction  from  the 
market  for  the  finished  product.  It  is  true 
that  we  also  export  parts,  especially  for  as- 
sembly In  foreign  plants,  such  as  automo- 
biles. Such  exports  may,  however,  face  a 
decline  since  foreign  countries  have  been 
insistent  upon  and  indeed  have  required  suc- 
cessively the  use  of  higher  percentages  of 
locally  manufactured  parts  In  places  of  Im- 
ports in  their  native  plants. 

THE    ADJUSTMENT-ASSISTANCE     PI-OY 

In  the  view  of  many  economists  adjustment 
assistance  extended  both  to  labor  and  to 
companies  or  whole  Industries  should  com- 
pensate for  the  Injury  done  to  domestic  in- 
dustries and  labor  by  Imports.  Until  1962  it 
was  the  national  trade  policy  not  to  cause 
injury  to  domestic  industries  as  a  result  of 
larger  imports  attracted  by  lower  tariffs.  In 
that  year  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  sub- 
stituted the  adjustment  assistance  program 
for  the  peril  point  and  the  escape  clause 
which  provided  a  cautious  approach  to  tariff 
cutting  and  a  remedy  for  injury. 

The  Justlflcatlon  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance was  that  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the 
resulting  Increase  in  Imports  would  Increase 
exports.  The  Increase  In  trade  would  bene- 
fit the  whole  country.  Therefore  the  public 
should  make  good  any  serious  damage  done 
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to  IndustrlM  and  employe**  Injured  m  »  re- 
■ult  of  trade  agreementa,  p««t  and  future. 

That  policy,  ot  course,  reflected  the  pecu- 
liar mental  seizure  or  lapae  that  held  and 
still  holds  Import*  entitled  to  eminent  do- 
main In  our  domestic  market,  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  push  our  Industries 
out  of  the  way.  Imports.  It  would  seem,  are 
vested  with  some  mystical  virtue  that  gives 
them  priority  over  domestic  industry  and 
employees.  What  this  special  virtue  la  has 
never  been  made  known  to  the  public.  It  Is 
simply  assumed.  Our  own  industries,  al- 
though heavily  burdened  with  taxes  and 
other  high  coats  which  were  not  of  their  own 
doing,  under  the  new  approach  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  were  to  give  way  to  Imports 
from  countries  that  imposed  no  comparable 
burdens  on  their  own  Industries,  lite  de- 
mand was  so  Irrational  that  the  fiction  of 
inefficiency,  previously  mentioned,  was  In- 
vented to  Justify  condemnation  of  our  In- 
dustry In  deference  to  growing  foreign  ac- 
cess to  our  market.  Beyond  that,  of  course, 
was  the  concealed  but  powerful  motive  to 
help  exports  of  Industries  that  boasted  heavy 
political  muscle. 

It  developed  that  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
were  so  .tightly  drawn  that  none  of  the  score 
of.appUcapts.  Including  labor  unions,  suc- 
ceeded In  squeezing  through  the  needle's 
eye.  Not  one  dollar  of  assistance  was  paid  In 
the  six  years  since  the  law's  enactment.  The 
economic  distortion  caused  by  the  great  In- 
crease In  defense  expenditures  enabled  this 
country  to  absorb  the  great  upsurge  In  Im- 
ports that  would  otherwise  have  worked  hav- 
oc on  numerous  Industries.  Now,  however, 
further  absorption  will  no  longer  be  possible 
without  disruptive  effects;  and  should  the 
economy  move  back  to  a  peace  basis,  even  If 
slowly,  the  exposure  that  was  tolerable  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  would  become  Intoler- 
able to  a  growing  number  of  Important  In- 
dustries. 

The  suggestion  Is  now  put  forward  that 
adjustment  assistance  should  be  made  easier 
to  Invoke.  This  suggestion  Ignores  the  odd 
philosophy  from  which  the  very  notion  of 
adjustment  assistance  arose  in  the  first 
place.  Legitimate  American  industry,  which 
pays  the  high  taxes  exacted  of  it,  that  sup- 
ports the  vast  welfare  outlays  through  Its 
high  productivity  and  provides  high  employ- 
ment at  the  world's  highest  wages,  is  to 
move  over  and  make  room  for  Imports  that 
achieve  their  competitive  advantage  from 
payment  of  much  lower  wages  than  those 
required  by  law  In  this  country  and  very 
much  lower  than  the  wages  above  the  min- 
imum level  paid  here.  What  style  of  phi- 
losophy can  so  far  overlook  the  fairness  of 
treatment  to  which  domestic  Industry  Is  en- 
titled, as  to  advance  and  support  such  a 
suggestion?  It  represents  a  philosophy  that 
Is  eaaentUlly  hostile  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  system  that  supports  the  Ameri- 
can civilization  and  ttte  capacity  of  this 
country  to  provide  aid  to  other  countries.  It 
demands  that  American  Industry  be  ex- 
posed to  foreign  competition,  no  matter  how 
injurious  It  might  be.  regardless  of  the  com- 
petitive handicap  under  which  our  industry 
labors. 

Greater  efficiency  is  demanded,  as  already 
noted,  even  if  displacement  of  workers  on  a 
devastatingly  large  scale  is  involved.  The 
government  would  assume  the  cost  burden  of 
retraining  and  possibly  relocating  the  dis- 
placed workers.  Such  a  policy  strives  for 
multiple  Appalachlas. 

It  Is  not  explained  why  we  owe  such  dis- 
ruption of  our  Industry  to  other  countries  or 
why  some  of  our  Industries  should  be  harshly 
treated,  so  that  other  industries  might  reap 
the  benefit  of  greater  exports.  If  the  Inten- 
tion Is.  Indeed,  to  drive  Industries  to  more 
rapid  and  radical  automation  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  rate  of  mechanization  is 
already  a  source  of  unemployment  and  needs 
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no  additional  stimulation.  The  notion  that 
displaced  workers  will  soon  be  absorbed  by 
other  Industries  Is  belled  by  the  stubbom- 
neaa  of  the  Appalachian  problem.  This  pro- 
vide* further  evidence  of  the  sterility  of  eco- 
nomic theory  when  It  refuaet.  to  take  into 
account  all  the  attendant  circumstance*  that 
mlgh  upset  expectations. 

Adjustment  assistance  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  If  the  condition  to  be  remedied  was 
deliberately  brought  about  by  pursuit  of  a 
policy  that  may  l>e  expeoted  to  produce  the 
condition.  Deliberate  action  that  la  expected 
to  result  In  the  serious  Injury  of  legitimate 
industry  cannot  be  said  to  spring  from  any 
considerations  of  Justice  or  from  any  concern 
about  equal  protection  of  the  law.  It  Is  In 
fact  a  concept  that  Is  alien  to  the  system  of 
private  enterprise  and  should  be  disowned 
.ts  a  legitimate  and  Justifiable  part  of  public 
policy. 

MAEKCT    SHABINO    AS    A    RCllCDT 

Now  that  the  tariff  has  been  virtually 
dismantled  as  a  means  of  offsetting  coat  dif- 
ferences between  this  country  and  Ita  com- 
petitors, and  since  the  problem  of  our  ad- 
verse competitive  cost-handicap  remains  and 
bids  fair  to  persist,  a  different  remedy  1* 
needed  to  siutaln  the  productive  dynamism 
of  this  country. 

The  concept  of  market-sharing,  Imple- 
mcntetl  by  flexible  import  quotas,  offers  the 
mildest  form  of  trade  regulation  consistent 
with  the  extensive  regulation  of  the  economy 
<u)  n  whole.  To  free  our  external  trade  when 
the  domestic  economy  Is  made  competitively 
rigid  via  a  via  foreign  production  costs  la 
both  illogical  and  unfair.  The  heaviest  coat 
factors  In  this  country  are  very  rigid  Indeed 
so  far  as  competitive  maneuvering  Is  con- 
cerned 

Wages  move  In  only  one  direction,  and  this 
nK>vement  underwrites  expanding  consump- 
tion so  long  as  inflation  does  not  cancel  the 
higher  compensation.  Wages  are  entitled  to 
rise  as  productivity  Increases. 

Taxes  are  high  and  quite  rigid  and  going 
higher  If  State  and  local  taxes  are  taken 
into  account,  as  they  must  be.  The  only 
opening  of  any  significance  therefore  lies  In 
the  possibility  of  Increasing  productivity  per 
man-hour:  and.  as  previously  noted,  this  can 
be  accomplished  almost  exclusively  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  workers  required  per 
umt  of  output. 

Tet  such  increase  In  productivity  will  not 
improve  our  competitive  posture  toward  Im- 
porta  unless  uxiges  are  not  allowed  to  rise  in 
proportion.  It  wages  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  productivity  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage Is  automatically  canceled. 

Therefore  those  who  demand  "higher  effi- 
ciency" In  our  Industries  (even  though  we 
are  productively  the  most  efficient  In  the 
world)  as  a  means  of  remaining  competitive 
or  as  a  means  of  recapturing  our  competitive 
position  are  conunitted  to  frozen  wage  levels. 
They  cannot  In  all  good  conscience  Insist  on 
supporting  a  liberal  wage  policy  In  this  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  time  demand  higher  pro- 
ductive efficiency  as  a  means  of  meeting  Im- 
port competition.  They,  of  course,  wish  fer- 
vidly to  pose  as  friends  of  labor  while  pro- 
moting a  policy  that  would  strip  labor  of  its 
compensation  for  Increasing  productivity, 
since  increasing  productive  efficiency  as  a 
means  of  fending  off  rising  imports  would 
lose  Its  effect  if  wages  should  Increase  In 
proportion. 

If.  however,  ceilings  should  be  established 
over  Imports  at  certain  recognized  levels  that 
would  accord  to  imports  a  liberal  share  of 
the  domestic  market,  and  permit  them  to  In- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the 
domestic  market,  the  sting  of  unfairness 
would  be  taken  out  of  Import  competition. 
Imports  would  be  regulated  in  keeping  with 
regulation  of  the  domestic  economy.  They 
would  not  have  a  license  to  benefit  from  a 
competitive  advantage  that  rests  In  numer- 
ous Instances  on  nothing  more  Inspiring  than 
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the  payment  of  a  leTel  of  wage*  that  If  paid 
In  this  country  would  subject  the  employer 
to  a  legal  penalty.  Imports  would  not  enjoy 
an  open  field  on  which  to  run  wild  regard- 
less of  the  havoc  they  might  inflict.  Imports 
would  be  brought  under  the  restraints  that 
have  deprived  our  industries  of  competitive 
flexibility  except  at  the  expense  of  employ- 
ment. They  would  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ploit the  competitive  handicap  that  public 
policy,  supported  by  a  generation  of  elec- 
torate preferences  In  this  country,  has  placed 
on  our  productive  enterprise. 

They  would  nevertheless  have  liberal  ac- 
cess to  the  richest  market  in  the  world. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  IRAQI 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP   MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILX.  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  men  of  decency  and  Jus- 
tice were  horrified  and  stunned  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Iraqi  Government 
in  the  hanging  of  14  alleged  spies.  This 
bizarre  and  grotesque  display  of  injus- 
tices and  cruelty  should  and  must  be 
condemned  by  all  men  who  treasure  a 
life  and  faith  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
recent  hangings  by  the  Government  of 
Iraq  have  stifled  such  freedom.  One  of 
the  most  important  and  vital  tenets  of 
our  Government  is  the  first  amendment 
which  safeguards  every  citizen's  right  to 
choose  his  religion  and  express  himself 
freely.  We,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cannot  ignore  this  serious  travesty 
of  our  most  precious  ideals.  The  great 
and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  has 
passed  two  similar  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  the  Iraqi  Government. 
I  submit  these  resolutions  for  your  con- 
sideration and  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues.  Acts  against  the  lives  and 
freedoms  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
world  should  not  be  Ignored. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
RxaoLirrioNS  Ubcing  the  Pxeszocnt  op  thc 

UNrm>  States  To  Pkotest  thk  Rbcent  Pxtb- 

Lic  Hanging  op  Nine  Jrws  bt  trc  Ikaqi 

OOVeaifMXNT   AND   EXE«T   HiS   INPLUENCE  IN 

Stabilizing    the    Cxtuent    Crisis    in   the 

Middle  EIast 

Whereas,  United  States  Secretary  of  State. 
William  P.  Rogers,  has  expressed  this  nation's 
sense  of  outrage  over  this  week's  barbaric 
public  hangings  of  fourteen  Iraqis  In  these 
words:  "The  spectre  of  mass  public  execu- 
tions Is  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world";  and 

Whereas,  the  atrocities  have  heightened 
tensions  In  the  Middle  East  and  greatly  in- 
cireased  the  threat  of  war;  and 

Whereas.  The  Jewish  community  of  Iraq  is 
now  no  more  than  2500  souls  In  the  total 
population  of  more  than  8.000,000  for  that 
country  and  yet  9  of  the  14  Iraqis  executed 
were  Jews,  suggesting,  as  Pope  Paul  has 
pointed  out.  racist  motivation;  and 

Whereas.  If  world  opinion  Is  quickly  mobi- 
lized, fiu'ther  hangings  may  be  forestalled; 
and 

Whereas.  These  savage  acts  are  shockingly 
vlolatlvi>  of  all  standards  of  Justice  and  prin- 
ciples of  compassion  for  which  the  Common- 
wealth has  stood  since  Its  founding  days: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  formally  protest  the  recent  public 
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>,f«fH"g  Of  nine  Jews  by  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment and  to  use  his  powerful  office  In  an 
Unmsdlate  attempt  to  stabilize  the  explosive 
crlsU  m  the  Middle  East;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  ooples  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  January  30,  1969. 
Norman  L.  Pidoeon, 

Clerk. 

A  true  copy.  Att*et: 

John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commontcealth. 

REsoLirnoNS  Protesting  the  Brutality  op 
THE  Iraq  Oovehnment  in  Hanging  Nine 
Jews 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives learned  with  horror  of  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Iraq  Government  In  hanging 
nine  Jews,  citizens  of  Israel;  and 

Whereas.  The  Iraq  Government,  by  this 
wanton  and  Inhumane  act  not  only  sUnds 
condemned  In  the  eyes  of  free  men  every- 
where but  precipitated  a  tinder  box  crisis 
that  could  very  well  lead  to  a  confrontation 
between  the  nuclear  powers  and  eventual  de- 
struction of  all  mankind:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  full  weight  and 
power  of  his  office  In  assisting  to  stabilize 
this  serious  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all  nations  however 
small  and  their  people  to  live,  prosper  and 
survive  In  peace  and  to  lodge  a  formal  pro- 
test with  the  Iraq  Government  against  this 
barbaric  act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Nations  be  re- 
quested to  immediately  consider  this  in- 
humane act  by  the  Iraq  Government,  assess 
responsibility  and  guarantee  to  Israel  and  Its 
citizens  protection  against  the  aggressive  and 
lawless  acts  of  Its  neighboring  nations;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress representing  this  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  Jami- 

ary  29, 1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills. 

I  Clerk 

A  true  copy.  Attest: 

John  P.  X.  Davoren, 

Secretary  of  the  CommonKealth . 
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boundaries  but  also  In  the  International 
community  as  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

On  August  3,  1940,  Lithuania  was  in- 
voluntarily declared  a  constituent  Com- 
munist republic  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  people  of  Lithu- 
ania suffered  severely  during  the  war 
years  under  both  the  Russians  and  the 
Nazis.  It  Is  most  fitting  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  strength  and  will  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  force  20  years  ago.  It 
Is  equally  fitting  that  we  recognize  that 
these  brave  people  have  been  the  victims 
of  oppression  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

At  this  51st  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence, all  Americans  should  join  the 
many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
to  commemorate  that  occasion. 


COMMENT ATORJ*UZZLED  BY  NIXON 
START 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

op   MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1969,  Uthuanians  throughout  the 
world  observed  the  51st  annlversay  of  the 
E>eclaratlon  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  only  country  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  commemorate  this  mem- 
orable event  was  Lithuania  itself. 

The  courageous  citizens  of  Lithuania 
established  an  independent  nation  on 
February  16.  1918.  They  dedicated  their 
nation  to  the  democratic  principles  which 
we  m  this  Nation  hold  so  high.  For  a 
brief  period  they  were  able  to  practice 
these  princijAes  not  only  within  their 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

op    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEtrTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wash- 
ington observers  are  patiently  awaiting 
the  end  of  President  Nixon's  honeymoon 
period.  . 

Certainly,  when  President  Nixon  be- 
comes subject  to  the  necessary  apprais- 
als of  Ills  policies.  It  is  weU  that  the  com- 
mentary be  balanced  between  Nixon  sup- 
porters and  the  professional  anti-Nlxon 
barrage  which  will  soon  be  heard  from. 

One  stanch  Nixon  supporter  is  Walter 
Trohan,  the  eminent  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tiibune.  who  in 
a  vei-y  searching  commentary  Friday, 
February  7,  raises  a  few  interesting  ques- 
tions : 

COMMrNTATOR    PVZZ1.ED    BY    NiXON    START 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Washington.  February  6. — More  In  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  thU  conunentator  Is  begin- 
ning  to    find   himself    puzzled   by   Richard 
Nixon's  start  In  the  Presidency. 

This  commentator  was  among  the  first 
columnists,  if  not  the  first,  to  predict  Mr. 
Nixon  would  get  his  party's  nomination  in 
1968.  I  scolded  former  President  Johnson  for 
what  I  considered  a  below-the-belt  attack  In 
the  1966  congressional  campaign  and  ap- 
plauded Nixon's  restrained  and  statesman- 
like reply. 

In  general,  the  Nixon  start  has  been  good. 
The  appointments  have  been  generally  com- 
mendable. The  approach  has  been  business- 
like rather  than  dramatic.  The  programs  are 
deliberate  rather  than  startllngly  new. 

Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  some  cause  for 
uneasiness.  During  the  campaign,  Nixon 
promised  to  clean  out  the  state  department. 
He  said  he  would  cut  Into  the  third  and 
fourth  levels. 

He  pledged  himself  to  restore  Otto  P. 
Otepka,  a  state  department  officer  who  was 
hounded  and  harassed  because  of  his  ef- 
forts to  deny  clearance  to  appointees  re- 
garded as  secvu-lty  risks.  Otepka  Is  still  out 
in  the  street,  while  Idar  Rlmestad,  a  man 
dedicated  to  keeping  him  out,  has  been  re- 
tained as  deputy  undersecretary  for  admin- 
istration. 

FOGGY    BOTTOM    PRAISE    StJRPBlSINC 

Secretary  of  State  WlUlam  Rogers  has  as- 
sured members  of  Congress  that  Rlmestad's 
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retention  Is  only  temporary,  but  he  is  being 
retained  altho  he  has  not  had  long  and  in- 
valuable experience  in  the  post.  And  Charles 
W  Yost  a  long-time  member  of  the  state  de- 
partment establishment,  was  named  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  rather  than 
some  deserving  Republican.  Even  more  sur- 
prising the  post  was  offered  to  Hubert 
Humphrey,  the  defeated  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidate;  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
|D  MInn.l;  and  Sargent  Shrlver,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Kennedys.  All  turned  It  down. 
None    of    these    would    signal    any    policy 

change.  ,  .     .^ 

Even  less  understandable,  perhaps,  is  the 
praise  Nixon  heaped  on  the  state  department 
staff  when  he  called  on  his  round  of  federal 
establishments.  No  less  enthusiastic  praise 
has  been  heaped  on  others  of  the  en- 
trenched Democratic  party.  This  also  con- 
trasted sharply  with  his  call  for  change  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

Nixon  unwrapped  his  war  on  crime  in  tne 
capital  which  stressed  more  policemen,  more 
judges,  a  new  courthouse,  more  public  de- 
fenders and  supporting  personnel.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  the  anU-crime  package.  It  s 
not  clear  how  he'll  get  5,000  policemen,  when 
the  force  is  running  1,000  under  Its  present 
quota  of  4.000  men. 

Democrats  have  long  been  meeting  any 
kind  of  problem  by  creating  more  and  bigger 
Jobs.  Nixon  may  need  more  police  and  more 
Judges,  but  his  package  could  be  no  more 
than  another  rosy-hued  promise  that  will 
fade  m  performance.  Also  he  Is  being  urged 
to  propose  a  billion  dollar  program  of  aid  lor 
city  schools,  largely  for  blacks. 

HOME    problems    NEED    ATTENTION 

Some  are  concerned  about  Nixon's  hurry  to 
hit  the  junket  trail.  With  barely  one  month 
in  the  White  House  he  plans  to  be  off  to 
Paris,  Bonn,  Brussels,  Rome,  and  London  try- 
ing to  charm  foreign  leaders  and  revive  the 
fading  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Perhaps  Nixon,  who  built  himself  Into  Re- 
publican nomination  contention  by  making 
himself  an  expert  on  foreign  policy,  thinks  he 
can  succeed  where  other  Presidents  failed, 
but  it  will  take  a  lot  of  doing.  He  can  hardly 
expect  to  charm  Charles  de  Gaulle— or 
Harold  Wilson,  for  that  matter. 

Nixon  is  going  to  rise  or  fall  on  what  he 
does  at  home.  It  would  seem  that  he  will  be 
reelected  In  1972,  but  not  If  he  goes  chasing 
rainbows  In  foreign  skies.  What  Americans 
want  Is  some  sort  of  house  cleaning  at  home 
and  a  slowing  down  of  spending,  taxes,  re^i- 
mentr.tton.  and  government  power. 


PROPOSED  POWER  DAM  ON  NEW 
RIVER  BY  APPALACHIAN  POWER 
CO. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  constituents  of  mine 
who  reside  in  Ashe  and  AUeghany 
Counties.  N.C..  Is  the  proposed  power 
dam  on  the  New  River  which  will  ne- 
cessitate the  taking  of  property  of  many 
of  them.  The  pools  which  these  dams  re- 
quire will  flood  literally  hundreds  of 
acres  of  exceUent  farmland,  makmg  it 
necessary  for  these  folks  to  relocate  else- 
where. My  people  have  taken  this  situa- 
tion pretty  much  in  stride;  however,  they 
have  looked  to  these  reservoirs  as  ave- 
nues for  development  of  recreational 
areas  It  has  been  most  disappointing 
to  them  and  to  me  to  realize  that  the 
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Appalachian  Power  Co.  Intends  to  con- 
trol the  water  levels  of  both  pools  of 
water  with  drawdowns  during  strategic 
"recreation  periods"  of  such  volume  as 
to  make  them  unusable  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

I  recently  held  office  hours  tn  both 
Ashe  and  Alleghany  Counties  and  Inter- 
viewed some  300  individuals  practically 
all  of  whom  spoke  with  concern  of  this 
situation.  Because  I  agree  with  them 
wholeheartedly  and  feel  that  North 
Carolina's  natural  resources  should  be 
preserved  for  North  Carolinians,  I  have 
addressed  the  following  statement  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  agency 
held  hearings  last  week  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
should  be  issued  a  permit  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  dam : 
STATcifxirr     or    CoMoanutAM     Wtutrnm     D. 

MiZXU.,     OF     NOBTR     CAaoLINA.     TO     FKBHUI. 

Pown    CoMMiBsioM    RBGAaoiNO    PaorocKD 
PowKS  D**c  OM  Nkw  Rrvn  rr  ArPAUtcRiAN 

Pown   Co..   PKMtT74«T    13.    1909 


0«n^f»nen.  I  have  Just  flnlabed  holding 
ojBce  hours  (or  two  days  In  Ashe  and  Alle- 
ghany'dountles.  North  Carolina,  where  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  personally  interview  some 
300  people.  These  two  counties  In  my  District 
provide  part  of  the  site  for  the  power  and 
flood  control  dams  proposed  by  the  Appala- 
chian Power  Company.  I  would  like  to  pasa 
on  to  you  the  concern  of  these  people  re- 
garding these  dams  as  expressed  to  me. 

There  are  two  major  points  of  concern 
which  have  been  Impressed  upon  me: 

1.  The  effect  upon  Sprsgue  Electric  Com- 
pany's plant  near  Lansing,  and 

3.  The  fluctuaUon  of  the  pool  during  the 
recreation  ssason. 

Sprague  Electric  Company's  plant  employs 
19%  of  the  labor  force  in  the  area:  there- 
fore, it  makea  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Together  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Ashe  County.  I  was  relieved  to  learn 
that  anticipated  problems  did  not  materialize 
when  AppUachlan  Power  Company  and 
Sprague  Electric  Company  reached  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  matter  of  drawdown  of  water  is  prov- 
ing to  b«  a  major  concern.  It  Is  contended 
that  the  natural  resources  of  North  Carolina 
above  all  else  should  be  protected  for  the 
benefit  of  North  Carolinians.  Since  this  tak- 
ing of  Ashe  County  and  Alleghany  County 
property  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating power  for  sale  in  other  areas  does  not 
in  Itself  benefit  residents  of  this  area,  then 
the  people  look  to  the  resultant  lake  for 
the  development  of  recreational  opportunl- 
tle*.  They  would  like  to  have  some  assur- 
ance that  the  lake  will  be  maintained  during 
the  recreation  season  which  extends  from 
April  19th,  the  beginning  of  the  fishing 
season  to  October  ISth  at  a  level  of  no  more 
than  a  two  foot  drawdown.  It  is  further 
desired  that  the  water  level  should  never 
exceed  a  Qve  foot  maximum  drawdown. 

For  the  most  part,  those  who  are  having 
to  sell  their  land  and  relocate  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  resettle  In  the  same  vicinity,  and 
would  like  to  receive  sufflclent  compensa- 
tion for  their  property  to  permit  them  to  buy 
l.-md  comparable  to  that  which  they  sell. 
When  you  consider  that  their  land  is  of  the 
£neat  farm  land,  this  is  not  an  luireasonable 
request. 

Another  concern  is  expressed  by  those  who 
own  lake-front  property.  They  would  like  to 
■ee  the  restrictions  placed  on  Uie  bufier  zone 
around  the  lake  enforced  by  the  county  gov- 
ernments of  Ashe  and  Alleghany  CounUes 
rather  than  by  the  Appalachian  Power  Com- 
pany. 

It  is  further  deaired  that  a  firm  commit- 
ment be  made  both  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Federal  Highway  Commis- 
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ston  for  aa  estenslve  road  building  and  road 
improveiuent  program  for  the  area.  This 
would  Insure  that  the  proposed  state  park 
and  lake  are  made  more  easily  aeocaalble  aa 
toortst  attractions  for  those  who  travel  the 
•oenic  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  for  looal 
reaide&ta  who  wish  to  enjoy  these  faclUttea. 
Dollars  spent  on  such  roadways  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  these  roads,  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  Insure  developntent  of  the  area 
and  provide  a  boost  to  (he  local  economy. 

The  residents  of  Alleghany  County  have 
expressed  great  concern  over  the  tremendous 
dr.\wdown  proposed  for  the  lower  reser\-olr 
which  Alleghany  County  borders.  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  drawndown  amount  lo  the 
astonishing  flgiire  of  40  feet!  This  pracUcally 
eliminates  development  around  the  lower 
resarvolr  and  certainly  limits  the  possibility 
of  its  being  used  for  recreational  purposes. 
It  is  itfgently  hoped  that  this  drawdown  be 
reduced  to  one- half  of  what  is  presently 
proposed. 

It  Is  further  believed  that  special  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  reducing  r>ollutton 
downstream  by  those  responsible  fur  this 
condition  so  that  fewer  and  fewer  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  water  will  be  required  from 
the  storage  area  upstream  for  the  purpose 
of  flushing  out  pollution.  Also,  a  fair  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  flushing  pollution 
from  the  Kanawha  River  sliouid  be  shoul- 
dered by  those  causing  the  condition. 

If  such  pollution  is  eliminated,  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  tUne  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  this  reservoir  will  be  a  beautiful 
!ake  for  development  of  recreation  in  the 
forms  of  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  etc., 
rather  than  a  mudhole  for  tadpoles.  One- 
half  of  the  proposed  drawdown  will  insure 
this,  and  consequently.  I  am  In  full  agree- 
ment with  the  residents  of  Ashe  and  Alle- 
ghany Counties  in  their  Insistence  on  this 
point. 

If  you  authorize  the  building  of  these 
dams.  I  beseech  you  gentlemen,  to  honor  the 
simple  and  bumble  requests  of  these  proud 
and  hard-working  mountain  folks  whom  I 
am  honored  to  represent  in  this  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wn.MEB  D.  Mizn.!., 
Congressman.  Fifth  District, 
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HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  taoDS  isuANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 

Mi.  TIERNAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  today's 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
"Hunger  in  America"  points  out  that  "by 
some  official  estimates  there  are  at  least 
6  to  9  million  Americans  for  whom  hun- 
ger may  be  almost  a  daily  fact  of  life." 

I  only  hope  that  my  colleagues  are  fol- 
lowing this  highly  enlightening  series.  It 
is  to  our  ultimate  benefit  as  a  Nation 
that  we  begin  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
scope  of  this  problem : 

HuNcn  IN  Amckica:    Mississippi  Delta 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Yazoo  Crrr,  Misa. — "They  aren't  starving, 
really,  but  they  are  undernourished  as  hell." 

Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  a  Jackson  pediatrician 
and  civil  rights  leader,  made  this  dlagnoats 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Negro  homes  in  the 
Delta. 

The  degree  of  hunger  among  Delta  Negroes 
has  been  a  political  issue  ever  since  AprU, 
1967,  when  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  and  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania  toured  the  Delta  and  reported 
that  many  people  were  "slowly  starving." 


Indignant  denials  caoae  frotn  the  white 
establishment.  Th«  general  response  was  "we 
treat  our  niggers  fine."  Dr.  Shirley  recalled. 
Oov.  Paul  B.  Johnson  Jr.  reportedly  described 
as  "fat  and  ahlny"  every  Magnolia  SUte 
Negro  that  met  his  eye. 

The  issue  flared  up  anew  after  a  team  of 
doctors  headed  by  Dr.  Raymond  U.  Wheeler 
of  Charlotte.  N.C.,  reported  to  the  Southern 
Regional  CouncU  a  widespread  and  "desper- 
ate" need  for  food  and  medical  care. 

The  Federal  food  programs  were  not  only 
Inadequate,  they  said,  but  were  run  by  local 
authorities  with  flagrant  political  or  racial 
bias.  The  doctors'  indictment  was  harsh: 
"It  is  unbelievable  to  us  that  a  nation  as 
rich  as  ours,  with  all  its  technological  and 
scientific  resources,  has  to  permit  thousands 
and  thousands  of  children  to  go  hungry,  go 
sick,  and  die  grim  and  premature  deaths." 

Though  many  people  may  think  first  of 
Mississippi  when  the  subject  of  hunger  comes 
up,  the  state  actually  has  a  good  record  ul 
parUclpatlon  in  Federal  food  programs.  Ev- 
ery one  of  its  82  counties  is  enrolled  in  either 
food  stamps  or  direct  commodity  distribu- 
tion, a  better  record  than  New  York,  where 
six  counties  (Sullivan.  Rockland.  Putnam, 
Chenango,  Ontario  and  Otsego)  do  not  par- 
ticipate and  have  no  plans  for  joining  tlie 
food  programs. 

Nor  are  the  Delta  counties  the  hungrlpst 
in  the  land.  Stomachs  of  reservation  Indians 
are  probably  emptier  more  often  than  stom- 
achs of  Delta  blacks. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Americans  are 
chronically  hungry.  The  best  educated  giiess 
comes  from  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bryant,  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity for  Health  Affairs. 

According  to  Dr.  Bryant,  there  are  12  to  15 
million  "hard-core  poor."  The  "hard  core" 
are  defined  as  those  families  with  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $2,000.  based  on  a  family 
of  four.  Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  a  family  of  four  must  spend 
t1.284  for  an  adequate  diet.  Dr.  Bryant  con- 
cludes that  a  family  earning  less  than  $2.(X)0 
would  find  It  Impossible  to  buy  enough  food 
to  meet  minimum  nutrition  standards  after 
meeting  other  essential  human  needs. 

At  present,  the  food  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  AgrlctUture  reach  about  6,333.- 
000  persons,  many  of  whom  are  better  off 
than  the  "hard-core  poor."  So,  by  some  offi- 
cial estimates  there  are  at  least  six  to  nine 
million  Americans  for  whom  hunger  may  be 
almost  a  daily  fact  of  life. 

NEWSFAPERS    COVES    WAIXS 

It  was  cold  and  rainy  the  day  Dr.  Shirley 
led  a  visitor  into  a  back-street  shack  where  a 
Negro  couple  and  several  children  were  hud- 
dling at  a  fireplace.  Most  of  the  windows  were 
plugged  with  cardtx>ard,  which  rattled  dis- 
mally against  the  wind  and  rain;  old  news- 
papers covered  the  walls. 

Eight  children  were  counted  in  the  room 
and  Dr.  Shirley,  poking  carefully  Into  a  pile 
of  ragged,  musty  quilts,  found  two  more 
infants  asleep  in  the  bed.  He  said  the  woman 
had  given  birth  to  triplets  four  months  be- 
fore; one  died  at  birth,  and  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors had  nearly  expired  of  diarrhea  and 
was  Just  back  from  a  Jackson  hospital.  The 
infant  was  almost  certain  to  get  diarrhea 
very  soon  again  under  these  Uving  condi- 
tions, the  doctor  said. 

The  family  was  unable  to  get  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  because  the  husband  was  consid- 
ered able-bodied.  He  earned  llOO  last  month, 
but  now,  in  midwinter,  there  was  no  farm 
work  available.  The  family  had  nearly  used 
up  its  food  stamps,  all  that  was  left  was 
sweet  potatoes,  condensed  milk  and  grits,  the 
mother  said. 

Dr.  Shirley  examined  the  babies,  calling 
attention  to  the  lack  of  subcutaneous  tissue 
on  their  tiny  arms  and  legs.  "They  need  pro- 
tein, calories  and  Iron,"  he  said. 

"Too  many  people  sleeping  In  that  bed." 
the  woman  muttered  from  the  fireplace. 
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"If  I  can  run  aeross  a  baby  l>ed,  I'll  get  It 
to  you."  Dr.  Shirley  promised. 

BtTDOET    IS     DESCKIBED 

In  another  shack,  where  daylight  could 
be  seen  through  a  corner  rathole.  a  mother 
with  seven  children,  living  on  social  security 
payments  of  $96.40  a  month,  described  her 
budget.  She  had  to  make  a  cash  contribu- 
tion of  $38  to  obtain  $96  in  food  stamps  and 
"I  run  out  of  food  in  the  third  week."  Her 
rent,  she  said,  was  $16  a  month,  plus  $6  or 
$6  for  gas,  plus  $8  for  llghU  and  $3  for  water. 
That  left  about  $2S  for  all  other  essen- 
tials— clothes,  soap  and  supplemental  food 
to  get  eight  people  through  the  rest  of  the 
month. 

Occasional  housework  for  white  families 
paid  $3.50  to  $5  a  day,  she  said,  then  she  had 
to  hire  a  baby  sitter.  Baby  sitters  charge  60 
cenU  a  head,  and  with  four  children  under 
sis  years  that  would  come  to  $2,  leaving 
$1.60  to  $3  for  the  day's  work. 

"If  you  could  get  a  Job  would  you  work?" 
Dr.  Shirley  asked. 

"I  sure  would."  said  the  mother  emphat- 
ically. "I  never  want  to  be  on  welfare,  pe- 
riod." 

"That's  the  tale  you  always  hear  In  town: 
"They  don't  want  to  work,'  "  Dr.  Shirley  said. 
Negroes  who  get  sick  In  Yazoo  City  are 
sent  to  the  Afro-American  Hospital,  a  coun- 
ty-supported institution  that  cannot  afford 
a  pathologist  nor  even  a  laboratory  tech- 
nician. 

There,  Dr.  Cyril  A.  Walwyn.  the  director, 
contended  that  hunger  In  the  Delta  was  not 
decreasing,  aa  most  whites  Insisted;  he  bad 
seen  too  many  pot-bellied  worm-infested 
youngsters. 

"I  feel  they  are  slowly  starving,"  he  said. 
Dr.  Walwyn  was  one  of  the  six  doctors  who 
wrote  the  Delta  hunger  report. 

"I  have  a  quarrel  with  the  welfare  peo- 
ple," he  continued.  "They  Just  don't  care. 
Often  they  show  a  patronizing  attitude  to- 
ward the  poor.  If  I  am  not  as  suppliant  and 
cringing  as  they  think  I  should  be,  they 
won't  give  me  help." 

Driving  back  to  Jackson.  Dr.  Shirley  said: 
"Black  people  have  changed.  A  lot  of  the  old 
fear  Is  gone.  But  people  are  still  dying  un- 
necessarily of  disease  and  poor  nutrition  has 
contributed  to  their  dying." 

CHANCES  ARE    DIMINISHED 


"A  baby's  chances  of  recovering  from  pneu- 
monia or  severe  diarrhea  are  diminished  con- 
siderably If  he's  undernourished.  So  this  kid 
will  die,  and  its  listed  on  the  death  certifi- 
cate as  diarrhea.  Now,  this  kid  didn't  starve 
to  death.  But  if  hed  been  In  fairly  good 
nutritive  status  he  wouldn't  have  died." 

Dr.  Shirley  said  he  had  seen  people  eat 
almost  anything  they  could  chew,  including 
tar  from  telephone  poles — "they  say  its  good 
for  the  gum8"^and  even  claj.  Pregnant 
women,  especially,  would  pop  a  piece  of  earth 
in  their  mouths,  explaining  they  "had  a 
taste  for  it." 

"And  they  might  get  some  essential  min- 
erals out  of  It,"  he  said. 

Describing  the  plight  of  thousands  of 
Delta  families  displaced  by  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  cotton  plantations.  Dr.  Shirley  said 
he  sometimes  wondered  If  Negroes  were  not 
better  off  in  slavery  days. 

"In  open  slavery  times  human  life  was  of 
some  value,"  he  mused.  "If  master  paid  $100 
for  a  man  he'd  see  that  his  property  was  well 
taken  care  of.  Just  like  a  prize  bull.  But  now 
the  black  people  are  no  longer  on  the  plan- 
tations. There  is  no  feeling  of  responsibility 
toward  them,  no  need  to  help  them." 

Dr.  Shirley,  as  head  of  Mississippi  Action 
For  Progress,  a  Head  Start  program,  recently 
received  $106,000  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  provide  free  food  stamps  for 
the  desperately  poor  of  three  counties — 
LeFlore,  Scott  and  CJlalborne — ^where  the 
situation  was  called  "critical." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  he  accused  the  state  Welfare  depart- 
ment of  trying  to  frustrate  the  effort  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  checks  in  payment  for  the 
stamps,  even  though  the  checks  were  backed 
by  special  cash  deposits  in  the  county  banks. 
Meanwhile  he  had  helped  some  families  out 
of  emergencies  by  giving  them  cash. 

The  main  complaint  about  the  Federal 
food  programs  in  the  Delta  was  that  they 
simply  were  not  reaching  the  most  desper- 
ately poor. 

MYSTERY    FINALLY    SOLVED 

Even  though  the  minimum  cash  invest- 
ment for  food  stamps  by  the  poorest  fam- 
ilies— those  with  an  income  of  less  than  $20 
a  month — had  been  reduced  from  $2  to  60 
cents,  there  were  still  hundreds  of  families 
that  couldn't  raise  50  cents. 

It  had  taken  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  several  years  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  why  the  number  of 
participants  In  food  programs  always  dropped 
sharply  whenever  a  county  switched  from 
free  distribution  of  Federal  surplus  com- 
modities to  food  stamps.  Finally,  some  of  his 
aides  went  to  Mississippi  and  brought  back 
the  startling  news :  "There  are  families  exist- 
ing with  no  discernible  Income." 

Today,  families  in  the  food  stamp  program 
complain  that  the  amoant  of  monthly  food 
they  obtain  usually  Is  exhausted  after  the 
third  week.  A  board  of  inquiry  headed  by 
Dr,  Leslie  W.  Dunbar,  executive  director  of 
the  Field  Foundation,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  E. 
Mays,  president  emeritus  of  Morehouse  Col- 
lege, and  sponsored  by  the  Citizens'  Crusade 
Against  Poverty,  an  organization  with  the 
backing  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  re- 
ported a  year  ago  that  the  money  value  of 
the  stamps  fell  "consistently  and  deliberately 
below  the  umount  necessary  to  secure  a 
minimally  adequate  diet." 

This  indictment  was  substantiated  last 
month  when  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Survey,  the  first  scientific 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  meas- 
ure malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  called 
the  food  programs  Inadequate. 

In  Greenville,  Mrs.  Frances  Young  said  she 
had  to  feed  herself  and  nine  children  on 
$118  worth  of  food  a  month  purchased  by 
stamps  for  which  she  paid  $33.  Her  monthly 
income  was  $55  from  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, plus  $50  sent  by  her  elderly  daughter 
in  Detroit.  Total,  $105. 

Rent  took  $25  a  month,  she  said,  and  bills 
were  overdue  for  gas,  electricity  and  water. 
She  had  doctor  bills  totaling  $233. 


AGED  LIVE  IN  CABINS 


"I  cant  feed  this  family."  said  Mrs.  Young 
despairingly.  "We  have  pinto  beans  and 
bread.  That's  all  for  supper." 

"And  this  here's  what  I'm  sweeping  with," 
she  said,  wrathfuUy  snatching  up  a  stringy 
broom  worn  down  to  a  final  clutch  of  straws. 
But  at  least  the  Youngs  were  better  off 
than  some  aged  and  lonely  Negroes  that  re- 
mained m  rural  cabins  after  their  youngsters 
had  gone  North  to  find  work.  The  only 
nursing  home  for  Negroes  in  the  area  burned 
down  on  Jan.  18,  killing  seven  of  the  aged 
and  destitute,  including  an  old  woman  who 
had  been  restrained  by  chicken  wire  because 
she  was  senile. 

The  whole  town  was  shocked,  but  no  one, 
white  or  black,  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
blame  Carrie  Weaver  and  her  husband  Wash, 
who  ran  the  firetrap.  After  all,  the  ^'lctlms 
had  no  other  place  to  live. 

Wash  Weaver  told  of  finding  old  Ann 
House,  who  must  have  been  80,  he  said,  ly- 
ing helplessly  In  her  cabin,  wasted  down  to 
100  pounds  because  no  one  had  brought  food. 

"She  must  have  been  layln'  on  the  floor  for 
days,"  Wash  Weaver  said.  "I  had  to  cut  her 
clothes  off  with  a  knife." 

Mrs.  House  was  one  of  the  fire  victims. 

Down  in  Isaquena  Covinty,  one  od  the  poor- 
est gsuntles  in  the  Delta,  Mrs.  Unlta  Black- 
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well,  a  leader  of  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party,  said  a  few  mwe  commodities  had  be- 
come available  under  the  direct  distribution 
program  but  that  people  still  weren't  getting 
a  balanced  diet  from  the  free  surpltis  foods. 
(The  Agriculture  Department  offers  each 
county  a  choice  between  a  free  but  very  lim- 
ited commodities  distribution  and  the  stamp 
program;  no  county  can  have  both.) 

Mrs.  Blackwell  was  worried  about  the 
children. 

"Grown  folks  have  been  hungry  a  long, 
long  time,"  she  said,  "but  the  kids  Just  got 
here  and  we  don't  want  them  mixed  up  with 
blood  disorders.  If  you  can't  get  enough  food, 
your  brain  won't  work." 

There  are  two  developments  in  the  Delta 
that  promise  better  times. 

A  distinguished  biracial  group  of  Missis- 
slpplans.  Including  Dr.  Temple  Ainswortli, 
former  president  of  the  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Right  Rev.  John  Allin,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mississippi:  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Carter,  dean  of  the  Mississippi 
School  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  AllDert  B.  Brit- 
ton,  a  leading  Negro  doctor  in  Jackson,  have 
proposed  Federal  funding  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  lower  the  Infant,  maternal  and  child 
mortality  rates  In  five  Delta  coiintles. 

Delta  counties  have  a  history  of  the  high- 
est Infant  mortality  rate  among  Negroes  in 
the  country— 72.7  per  1,000  live  births  in 
1965.  The  maternal  death  rate  among  Negroes 
was  26.1  in  the  same  year. 

The  biracial  committee  proposes  as  a 
"short-term  objective"  a  20  per  cent  cut  in 
the  excessively  high  infant,  maternal  and 
child  mortality  rates  In  the  five  counties — 
Sharkey,  Issaquena,  Holmes,  Humphreys  and 
Washington  in  the  first  year.  Health  services 
In  the  counties  would  be  strengthened,  scores 
of  midvrtves  and  health  aides  trained  and 
sanitation  improved.  The  committee  asked 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  $3,405,000. 

Some  Negro  leaders,  including  Dr.  Shirley, 
have  criticized  the  project,  saying  it  would 
be  dominated  by  whites.  The  committee  Is 
composed  of  five  whites  and  four  Negroes. 

PROJECT     IS     EXPANDED 

The  other  development  is  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  Tufts  Delta  Health  Project, 
sponsored  by  Tufts  University,  in  Bolivar 
County. 

Convinced  of  the  "enormous  futility"  of 
trying  to  tackle  health  problems  without 
changing  other  aspects  of  Delta  life,  such 
as  housing,  employment  and  education.  Jack 
Geiger,  director  of  the  project,  and  other 
leaders,  are  now  helping  Negroes  operate 
a  farm  cooperative,  rebuild  houses  and  plan 
Negro  enterprises. 

With  guidance  from  the  Government  of 
Israel — Zev  Barash,  representative  of  Histad- 
ruth  in  New  York  City,  has  sent  several  Delta 
Negroes  to  Israel  to  study  farm  cooperatives 
there — the  project  has  formed  the  Northern 
Bolivar  Farm  Cooperative,  which  last  year 
grew  over  a  million  pounds  of  produce  on 
rented  land.  Starting  with  120  acres,  the  co- 
operative hopes  to  expand  to  500  acres  this 
year. 

CANNERY   FOB   "SOTTL  FOOD" 

There  are  tentative  plans  for  a  $400,000 
cannery  that  would  process  "soul  food"  lor 
the  ethnic  market,  such  as  collards,  gum- 
boes  and  mustard  greens. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Roy  Brown,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  and  preventive  medicine 
at  Tufts,  and  Dr.  Florence  Halpern,  a  psy- 
chologist from  New  York,  are  surveying,  the 
medical  and  social  backgrounds  of  400  Negro 
children  up  to  age  three. 

Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Halpern  are  convinced 
that  Negro  children  brought  up  in  the  Delta 
already  suffer  brain  retardation  because  of 
crushing  poverty  before  they  are  old 
enough — three — to  enter  the  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. 
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"On*  of  th*  thine*  th*t  pull*  th«m  down 
1*  tb*  l*ck  of  y«rb*l  •Umul*tloD  at  bom*," 
Dr.  Brown  ttUl.  "Perhap*  w*  alMuld  bring 
tb«m  into  U«*d  Start  progrwn*  at  tbr** 
montna,    Uutaad   of    tbr*«   y*ara." 


THE   AMERICAN    CANCER   SOCIETY 
MARKS  START  OF  55TH  YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  Mrw  jxasxT 

IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand 
today  at  the  threshckld  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Modem  technology  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  our  lives  and  has  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  super  sophistication. 
Through  our  mastery  of  science,  we  fore- 
see the  creation  of  the  very  best  environ- 
ment in  which  man  can  live,  and  we 
strive  now  to  offer  the  good  Ufe  to  all 
our  people.  A  very  important  part  of  this 
searcii-for  the  ideal  existence  is  man's 
fight  against  disease. 

It  Is  universally  understood  that  all 
the  discoveries  of  man  will  not  make  life 
beautiful  without  the  gift  of  health. 
Without  health,  the  individual  cannot 
appreciate  nor  enjoy  the  environment 
which  his  skills  have  created.  Thus,  pub- 
lic health  is  as  much  a  concern  of  gov- 
ernment as  it  is  for  the  research  special- 
ist who  seeks  the  answers  to  still  un- 
solved medical  problems. 

A  campaign  that  has  been  waging  for 
many  years  is  that  of  cancer  control.  As 
in  other  fields  of  discovery,  we  have  ac- 
complished much.  One  in  three  lives  at- 
tacked by  cancer  can  now  be  saved. 
Uterine  cancer  deaths,  once  the  chief 
cause  of  cancer  death  in  women,  have 
been  reduced  by  50  percent.  It  is  now 
known  that  lung  cancer  is  a  largely 
preventable  disease  since  most  lung  can- 
cer is  caused  by  cigarette  smoking.  Sur- 
gery, radiation,  and  chemotherapy  are 
now  able  to  reclaim  lives  which  only  a 
short  time  ago  would  have  been  lost  to 
cancer. 

But  sadly,  the  task  is  not  completed  nor 
do  we  see  a  conquest  immediately  in 
sight.  There  are  still  long  hours  of  re- 
search yet  to  be  conducted,  new  con- 
trols yet  to  be  established  against  this 
disease.  The  American  Cancer  Society,  a 
nonprofit  volunteer  organization  begin- 
ning its  55th  year  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  Is  in  the  forefront  of  the  stiiiggle. 

Making  those  stricken  with  cancer  as 
comfortable  as  possible  is  a  major  task 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  The 
New  Jersey  Division,  a  most  active  arm 
of  the  national  organization,  has  the 
support  of  more  than  50,000  volunteers. 
In  order  to  aid  cancer  patients,  the 
Division  has  organized  a  homenuiker 
service,  nursing  service  and  a  motor 
corps  to  transport  patients  to  doctors  and 
clinics.  The  Division  also  offers  payment 
"f  medications  and  treatments  for  med- 
ically indigent  patients.  For  those  cured 
cancer  i>atients,  there  Is  a  rehabilitation 
program  desisned  to  aid  the  individual  in 
his  readjustment. 
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Yet  another  phase  of  the  Society's  pro- 
gram is  that  of  public  education.  The 
ultimate  conquest  of  cancer  will  come 
from  discoveries  of  ways  of  preventing 
the  disease.  Until  that  day,  we  must  rely 
on  early  discovery  and  proper  treatment 
to  effect  the  recovery  of  those  with 
cancer.  In  this  respect,  the  public  edu- 
cation program  of  the  Society  Is  perhaps 
the  most  Important. "  for  by  teaching 
people  cancer's  seven  warning  signals 
and  by  encouraging  annual  physical 
ciieckups,  the  Society  Is  assisting  the 
medical  profession  in  combating  the 
disease  in  the  best  possible  way. 

An  essential  phase  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division's  public  education  program  Is 
the  annual  George  E.  Stringfellow 
Cancer  Editorial  Contest  which  has  been 
conducted  since  1947  and  is  named  for 
the  first  president  of  the  Division.  The 
support  that  the  Division  receives  from 
the  State's  new.spapers  is  incalculable, 
for  by  contributing  an  original  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  cancer  control,  the 
press  is  able  to  bring  the  topic  of  cancer 
to  the  forefront  of  public  awareness. 

Armed  with  cancer  facts,  people  can 
act  to  protect  themselves  and  lower  the 
cancer  toll.  The  New  Jersey  Division  is 
grateful  to  the  press  for  its  continued 
support  of  the  contest  and  proudly 
announces  the  winners  of  the  1968 
George  E.  Stringfellow  Cancer  Editorial 
Contest. 

In  the  daily  category  the  whiner  is 
"Why  Die  Needlessly?"  written  by  Mr. 
Frank  Hires,  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press, 
AUanUc  City,  N.J. 

First  place  in  the  weekly  category  is 
"Not  With  SUtlstics,"  written  by  Mr. 
Marlln  S.  Morgan,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Herald  in  Newton.  N.J. 

The  editoiials  follow : 

WHT  Dn  NSEDLESCLT? 

(By  Frank  Hires.  Atlantic  City  Press,  flrst- 
place  winner,  dally) 

"Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen.  the 
saddest  are  these:  'It  might  have  been.'  " 

Stating  It  negatively,  about  100.000  Ameri- 
cans will  die  this  year  of  cancer — many  of 
them  quite  needlessly. 

They  just  won't  do  anything  about  it. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  Is  the  emphasis  It  places  on 
public  education  and  Information. 

It  strease*  th*  Society's  message  that  hav- 
ing cancer  doe*  not  necessarily  mean  one  la 
going  to  die.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
persons  could  b*  saved  If  they  simply  sought 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Cancer  can  t>e  cured,  but  It's  not  the  sort 
of  thing  of  which  you  can  say,  "If  I  Just 
Ignore  It,  maybe  It  will  go  away." 

It  won't. 

Tb*  widespread  antipathy  to  obtaining 
niedlcal  treatment  In  cases  of  suspected  can- 
cer has  caused  the  Cancer  Society  to  con- 
duct a  public  opinion  survey  to  find  out  how 
people  regard  cancer  and  the  idea  of  a  yearly 
checkup. 

Naturally.  Important  as  this  information 
and  warning  system  Is,  It  Is  not  all  that 
the  Cancer  Society  doe*. 

For  a  few  example*,  here  In  New  Jersey, 
the  Division's  21  county  chapters  during  the 
past  year  made  nearly  a  million  cancer  dress- 
ing* for  mor*  than  2,000  patients,  provided 
transportation  for  more  than  400  pntients. 
paid  for  mor*  than  a.OOO  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation   visit*,    paid    for    medication*    for 
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nearly  900  persona  and  provided  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  nearly  000  patient*. 

All  this,  plus  a  professional  education  pro- 
gram and  various  other  services,  costs  a  lot 
of  money.  The  Society  1*  prenently  carrying 
on  It*  annual  drive  for  funds,  and  we  can 
think  of  no  better  investment  than  whatever 
number  of  dollars  jrou  can  give. 

Remember,  also,  that  the  Cancer  Society 
want*  you  to  keep  In  touch  with  jrour  phj-sl- 
clans.  Just  In  case  you  might  have  de\-eloped 
cancer.  So  far  a*  we  know  NO  ONE  Is  Im- 
mune. 

We  hope  the  test  show*  up  negative,  and 
we  hope  you  remember  to  contribute.  You'll 
be  helping  someone. 

And  as  the  safety  experts  tell  drivers — 
the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own. 

Not  WrrH  Statistics 

(By  Marlln  S.  Morgan,  New  Jersey  Herald, 

first-place  winner,  weekly) 

Except  to  accountants  and  editorial  writers 
striving  to  make  points,  statistics  are  boring. 
Figures  are  cold  and  meaningless  because,  for 
the  most  part,  they  fall  to  relate  Intimately 
to  the  human  beings  they  represent. 

For  Instance,  these  are  statistics: 

Currently  there  are  about  22,000  cancer 
death*  annually  of  patients  aged  15  to  44. 
Cancer  Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
women  aged  30  to  54.  More  than  half  of  all 
cancer  deaths  last  year  were  among  persons 
over  85.  More  men  than  women  died  of  can- 
cer last  year,  and  this  has  been  the  case 
since  1049.  The  ratio  in  1068  will  be  about  55 
men  to  45  women.  This  year  cancer  will  take 
the  lives  of  approximately  4,500  children 
under  the  age  of  IS.  More  than  SO  million 
Americans  now  living  will  eventually  have 
cancer. 

Those  are  the  negative  statistics.  Then 
there  are  the  positive  statistics: 

About  200,000  Americans  will  be  saved  from 
cancer  this  year.  In  the  early  lOOO's  few 
cancer  patients  had  any  hope  of  cure.  In  the 
late  1030's  fewer  than  one-ln-flve  was  being 
saved:  today  the  ratio  Is  one-ln-tbree.  There 
are  1.4  million  Americans  alive  today  who 
have  been  cured  of  cancer.  An  additional 
700,000  cancer  patients  diagnosed  and  treated 
within  the  last  five  years  will  live  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  cured. 

These  statistics,  all  supplied  by  the 
Sussex  County  Chapter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  give  us  a  calculated  picture 
of  what  the  dread  disease  Is  doing  to  our 
population.  And  If  you  stop  and  analyze  the 
figures,  you  will  find  that  the  picture  Is  not 
all  black,  that  there  is  hope. 

But  all  this  tends  to  leave  one  cold  and 
disinterested.  It  is  when  you  start  to  think 
of  cancer  in  connection  with  your  loved 
ones  and  yourself  that  the  message  really 
reaches  home.  It  becomes  meaningful  when 
you  stop  and  think  of  the  number  of  people 
yon  know  personally  who  are  suffering  from 
cancer;  when  you  think  of  the  members  of 
yoiu*  family  who  have  died  from  cancer. 
These  are  not  statistics;  these  are  people 
who  lived  and  loved,  laughed  and  cried,  and 
who.  In  one  way  or  another,  touched  your 
everyday  life. 

And  when  you  move  cancer  from  the  sta- 
tistical to  the  personal,  you  become  con- 
scious of  an  implacable— but  not  instir- 
mountable — foe.  Then  the  fight  takes  on  a 
personal  meaning,  and  one  Is  spurred  to 
enter  the  frcy  personally. 

The  front  line  of  defense  Is  your  local 
Cancer  Society  Chapter,  where  your  funds 
to  aid  In  research  and  education  are  needed 
and  your  services  as  a  volunteer  will  be  wel- 
comed with  open  arms.  At  Chapter  head- 
quarters, 113  Spring  Street,  you  can  convert 
your  personal  feelings  Into  personal  action. 
The  Society  cant  fight  cancer  with  statistics, 
but  It  can  with  the  financial  support  and 
pensonal  aid  of  all  of  tis. 
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NIXON  CONVINCING  IN  TELEVISED 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  famwTLVAiaA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  column  written  by  Richard 
Wilson: 
Nixon  CoHvnccwo  n»  Tixeviskd  CoNrraENc* 

President  Nixon  obviously  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  televised  news  conferences.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  show 
up  unfavorably  In  this  media  which  he 
knows  how  to  use  effectively  to  establish 
regular  communication  with  the  American 

people. 

The  appearance  of  candor  and  rationality, 
coupled  with  granting  the  honest  intentions 
of  questioners  oven  when  they  may  seem 
hostile,  mark  the  difference  between  a  con- 
vincing and  an  unconvincing  press  confer- 
ence. Nixon,  gaining  from  long  experience, 
lacks  nothing  in  these  respects. 

There  wUl  come  a  time  when  he  will  have 
to  say  more  but  for  a  while.  If  he  does  not 
have  all  the  answers,  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  evasion  or  dissembling.  What  the  Presi- 
dent obviously  knows  for  sure  Is  that  he  must 
appear  to  be  telling  as  much  of  the  truth  as 
the  national  Interest  will  permit.  He  has 
scored  high  m  this  respect  also,  not  hiding 
his  reason  for  holding  off  on  ratification  of 
the  nuclear  nonprolUeration  treaty  and  the 
beginning  of  talks  on  missile  limitation,  nor 
his  continued  opposition  to  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  President's  vagueness  on  methods  of 
curbing  crime  and  halting  inflation  are 
understandable  at  this  stage,  but  It  came 
through  clearly  enough  that  he  will  do  some- 
thing m  both  fields. 

Nixon's  predecessor  has  revealed  In  writing 
a  farewell  analysU  of  his  administration  for 
the  1969  Brlttanlca  Book  of  the  Year  what  he 
now  realizes  was  a  shortcoming  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Ex-Presldent  Johnson  says  that  If  he  had 
It  to  do  over  again  he  would  try  "to  establish 
better  rapport  with  the  communications 
medU."  Actually  It  was  not  for  lack  of  trying 
to  get  his  story  across  through  the  commu- 
nications media.  No  president  ever  tried 
harder. 
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hopefully  waiting  to  be  made  an  example  for 
the  Nation  on  how  to  control  crime. 

But  It  was  generally  Judged  in  Washing- 
ton, even  among  Nixon's  political  opponents, 
that  his  measured  pace  Is  appropriate  and 
in  tune  with  the  times,  and  most  of  his  pros- 
pective critics  seem  willing  to  give  him  plenty 
of  time. 
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THE  CORPORATE  FIEPDOM 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  M»ig«*«^miK«.'l'lB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mrs.  William  P.  Bell,  of 
Lenox,  recently  brought  to  my  attention 
a  most  interesting  article  about  the 
problems  of  Appalachia.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  matter,  I  would 
like  to  include  "The  Corporate  Piefdom" 
by  Harry  M.  Caudill.  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  January  24.  1969  issue  of 
Commonweal,  in  the  Record 


Nixon  on  the  tube  and  off  the  tube  are 
about  the  same,  and  so  there  will  be  no 
trouble  In  this  respect:  the  "real"  Nixon  goes 
on  television,  not  a  distorted  facsimile.  The 
same  qualities  which  make  Nixon  persuasive 
in  his  realism  at  small  gatherings  or  In  face- 
to-face  discussions  are  visible  on  TV.  If,  In 
the  end,  he  falls  to  communicate  It  will  not 
be  because  there  Is  some  other  Nixon  Im- 
prisoned somewhere  In  the  works  of  the  TV 
receivers. 

Nixon  Is  much  better  in  this  respect  than 
he  was  during  the  1960  campaign.  Maturity 
has  been  good  to  Nixon  and  final  victory  has 
given  him  the  assurance  he  may  have  lacked 
at  an  earlier  stage  In  his  career. 

With  all  of  Nixon's  Improved  techniques, 
however,  neither  an  Inaugural  Address  nor  a 
televised  news  conference  have  revealed  the 
lineaments  of  his  policies  except  in  the  most 
general  terms. 

The  "new  tactics"  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference have  not  yet  become  visible;  the 
"fine  tuning"  of  the  economy  cannot  yet  be 
sensed:  the  new  approaches  which  will  cause 
the  Russians  to  talk  about  political  settle- 
menU  as  weU  as  mlssUe  limitation  have  not 
been  outlined.  The  City  of  Washington  Is 
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The  Corporate  Piefdom 
(By  Harry  Caudill) 
Bubbling  with  enthusiasm  and  filled  with 
grand  visions  of  the  Impending  Great  So- 
ciety Hubert  Humphrey  declared  during  the 
1964  campaign  that  poverty  would  be  driven 
from  America  In  ten  years,  and  when  he 
signed  Into  law  the  Appalachlin  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1065,  Lyndon  Johnson 
grandlolquently  told  the  15,000,000  In- 
habitants of  long  stagnant  Appalachia  to 
take  hope.  "The  dole,"  he  eflervesced.  "Is 
dead!"  ,  , 

In  the  last  four  years  life  has  Improved  a 
little  for  most  people  in  the  poverty-plagued 
Appalachian  highlands.  Construction  of  a 
network  of  semi-modern  highways  has  been 
commenced  and  a  string  of  new  vocational 
schools  has  been  opened  for  unsklUed  moun- 
tain youths.  In  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
poorly  Bupenlsed  works  programs— the 
•happy  papples"— brought  some  money  to 
empty  pockets  and  new  color  to  the  sallow 
cheeks  of  many  children.  Since  the  advent 
of  medicaid  and  medicare  health  standards 
have  improved  markedly  for  thousands  of 
elderly,  disabled  and  dependent  people 
(gains  which  have  been  accompanied  by 
many  abuses  and  some  shocking  debase- 
ments of  medical  ethics). 

But  m  resource-rich  Appalachia  the  dole 
Is  not  dead  and  poverty  stUl  grips  the  Isolated 
farms,  remote  hamlets  and  shabby  towns. 
The  flicker  of  hope  that  came  in  1964  has 
died  and  the  old  patterns  of  lUe  continue: 
the  able  and  discerning  flee  to  the  cities 
and  the  rest  sink  Into  deepening  apathy  and 
resignation.  And  well  they  may,  for  the  forces 
that  rule  their  homeland  are  too  powerful 
and  cunning  to  be  resisted.  Amid  the  misery 
of  Appalachian  poverty  those  forces  find  the 
meat  of  prosperity  and  riches. 

The  opening  words  of  the  report  by  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion (1964)  provide  an  insight  into  the  ter- 
ritory's vast  potential:  "Appalachia  has 
natural  advantages  which  might  normaUy 
have  been  the  base  for  a  thriving  Industrial 
and  commercial  complex.  Below  Its  surface 
Ue  some  of  the  nation's  richest  mineral  de- 
posits, including  the  seams  which  have  pro- 
vided almost  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  coal 
surmly.  The  region  receives  an  annual  raln- 
faU  substantially  above  the  naUonal  average. 
More  tian  three-fifths  of  the  land  is  heavUy 
forested.  lU  mountains  offer  some  of  the 
most  beautUtU  landscapes  in  eastern  Amer- 
ica, readily  lending  themselves  to  totu-ism 
and  recreation." 


Nevertheless   Appalachia   has   enjoyed   no 
normal  development  off  Its  gargantuan  stores 
of  natural  wealth.  More  than  90  percent  of 
its   mineral   reserves    are   absentee-owned— 
held  m  fee  by  oil,  gas,  steel  and  coal  corpo- 
rations whose  principal  ofllces  are  nearly  al- 
ways outside  the  mountains.  Bought  for  a 
pittance    in    the    nineteenth   century   from 
Ignorant  and  impoverished  hlghlanders,  Ap- 
palachian fuels  and  ores  have  provided  much 
of  America's  industrial  and  military  muscle. 
In  the  last  85  years,  half  a  trilUon  dollars 
worth   of  raw   wealth — coal,  oil,   gas,   lime- 
stone, marble,  cement  rock,  copper.  Iron  ore, 
timber — has  been  hauled  out  in  a  process 
that  brought  enormous  benefits  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation  and  ever-deepening  crisis  to 
Appalachia  Itself.  Today,  the  huge  mineral 
fields  remain  in  economic  and  political  bond- 
age— flefdoms  of  a  few  score  corporations  in 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New 
York.  The  extractive  Industries  are  practi- 
cally the  only  private  employers  in  dozens  of 
counties  and,  by  Judicious  use  of  political 
muscle,  manage  to  control  the  public  pay- 
rolls as  well. 

Eastern  Kentucky,  the  sickest  part  of  sick 
Appalachia,  illustrates  with  grim  clarity  the 
horrible  cancer  fastened  on  much  of  the 
region  and  Its  people  by  a  combination  of 
absentee  exploitation  and  venal  government. 
The  map  of  this  once  magnificent  comer  of 
America  is  sprinkled  with  the  names  of  such 
indvistrial  giants  as  Ford,  International  Har- 
vester, U.S.  Steel,  RepubUc  Steel,  Bethlehem 
Steel,  Occidental  Petroleum  and  Columbia 
Gas.  Less  famous  entitles  include  American 
Associates,  Ltd.,  Elkhorn  Coal  Corporation, 
The  Big  Sandy  Corporation,  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  the  Penn-Vlrginla 
Company  and  the  Kentucky  River  Coal  Cor- 
poration. The  two  latter  companies  arc  al- 
most certainly  the  most  profitable  investor- 
owned  corporations  in  America,  retaining  a.s 
net  profit  after  taxes  some  61%  of  gross  re- 
ceipts and  paying  about  45%  of  gross  re- 
ceipts to  their  shareholders. 

Great  or  small,  these  firms  are  the  masters 
of  Appalachia  and  their  hold  on  Kentucky  is 
especially  tight.  The  state  house  and  court 
houses  reflect  their  policies.  Governors  ap- 
point their  officers  and  friends  to  the  govern- 
ing and  advisory  boards  of  state  coUeges  and 
to   the   agencies  that  manage   most  of   the 
state's  affairs.  County  Judges  appoint  their 
represenutlves  to  local  taxing  bodies— a  prac- 
tice that  keeps  revenues  so  low  that  Perry 
County  is  currently  paj-ing  only  5%  of  the 
cost  of  operating  its  schools.  Well-heeled  lob- 
bies dominate  legislative  corridors  so  com- 
pletely  that  Kentucky's   tax  structure   Is   a 
medieval  nightmare,  totally  unbelievable  in 
its  oppression  of  the  numerotw  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  robber  barons.  The  state  levies 
a  5  percent  sales  tax  on  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cines,  fuel,    building    materials,    coffins — on 
every  item  the  ordinary  citizen  uses  between 
the   cradle   and   the   grave.   But  it   exempts 
diesel  oU  for  locomotives,  concrete  blocks  for 
oU  and  gas,  and  all  coal  burned  in  the  colos- 
sal steam  plants  operated  by  T.V.A.  and  elec- 
tric power  corporations  and  co-ops!  Thus  it 
shamelessly   taxes   bread   for   little   children 
and  exempts  coal  for  big  power  plants.  It 
applies    to    family    automobiles    and    farm 
trucks  but  exempts  bull-dozers,  power-shov- 
els, augers  and  "continuous  miners"  used  by 
the   coal   indtistry,   same   of  which   sell   for 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  Ken- 
tucky  tax-collector's    net   was   woven   with 
immense  IngeniUty  to  catch   the  little  fish 
and  let  the  big  ones  swim  safely  through  its 
meshes. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana  has  In- 
troduced a  biU  that  would  correct  many  of 
the  grotesque  tax  inequities  that  have 
plagued  Appalachia  for  so  long.  The  measure 
would  levy  a  federal  severance  tax  on  all 
minerals  mined  In  America  with  full  credit 
allowed  the  taxpayer  for  severance  taxes  paid 
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to  th«  tUtM  Slnc«  fch  aUt*  would  »\xr«ij 
impo8«  Mv«ranc«  t«ze«  under  Umo*  droum- 
.itancM,  the  legUlatlon  offers  a  hug*  windfall 
lo  App«lacbl*.  Under  It,  for  example.  Wect 
Virginia  would  ooUect  about  MS.000,000  an- 
nually and  Kentucky  would  receive  about 
•35.000.000.  But  the  governors  and  0.8.  Sena- 
tors of  these  state*  have  aakt  no  word  In 
support  of  the  propoeal. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Is  still  the  domain  of 
lalssea  falre  where  nineteenth  century  indif- 
ference to  human  welfare  reigns  unchecked 
and,  apparently,  uncheckable.  Profits  are  ha- 
bitually placed  above  lives — a  concept  that 
has  strewn  the  land  with  widows  and  or- 
phans and  made  the  funeral  business  a  lu- 
crative one  indeed. 

Practically  everyone  connected  with  ooal— 
the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
spokesmen  for  industry,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment— pointed  out  .that  mining  Is  always 
perilous  and  that  tragedies  such  as  the  Man- 
nlngton.  West  Virginia  explosion  must  be 
expected  from  time  to  time.  Notwithstanding, 
mine  safety  became  an  Issue  which  required 
some  display  of  Interest,  so  much  so  that 
Kentucky's  Governor  Louie  Nunn  (who  has 
shown  somewhat  more  interest  In  mine  safety 
than  either  of  his  last  two  predecessors)  In- 
vited Rklph  Ngider.  a  serious  critic  of  hazard- 
ous underground  working  conditions,  to  meet 
with  him  for  a  discussion  of  the  situation. 
But  all  alike  disclaimed  any  direct  respon- 
sibility for  lax  safety  laws  and  the  sustained 
failure  to  close  dangerous  pits. 

Exploelons  are  dramatic  and  deadly  but 
the  great  enemy  of  miners  Is  silent  and  bid- 
den. It  Is  dust  from  coal,  sandstone  and 
shal»— dust  that  can  coat  a  man's  lungs  with 
mortar-hard  deposits,  etch  them  with  scars, 
pit  them  with  sores  and  turn  them  a  ghastly 
black.  Mining  dust  produces  silicosis  and 
pneumoconiosis  (black  lung)  and  turns 
men  Into  choking,  wheezing,  agony-wracked 
relics.  There  are  between  80.000  and  100,000 
of  such  disabled  men  In  Appalachla  and 
twelve  thousand  or  more  of  them  live  In 
Kentucky.  This  scandal  of  American  Industry 
Is  all  the  worse  because  so  little  has  been 
done  to  prevent  It. 

Insofar  as  the  dust  content  of  the  air  Is 
concerned,  U.S.  safety  laws  do  not  apply  to 
the  "working  face."  leaving  this  critical  area 
to  the  mercies  of  state- appointed,  company- 
approved  Inspectors.  Consider  what  hap- 
pens here  when  a  giant,  tlOO.OOC  continuous- 
miner  rams  lis  rotating  teeth  Into  a  five-foot 
seam  of  coal  and  the  bands  of  sandstone  and 
shale  that  striate  It. 

Amid  an  unearthly  screech  and  din  the 
mineral  Is  clawed  from  the  seam,  sending  It 
on  a  conveyor  belt  to  "shuttle  cars"  Uned 
up  behind  the  miner.  The  operators  of  th* 
machine  wear  electric  lamp*  on  their  hel- 
mets and  the  machine  sprays  a  screen  of 
water  before  It,  but  In  moments  clouds  of 
boiling  dust  turn  the  room  as  dark  as  a  cave. 
The  brilliant  lampe  glow  a  dull  yellow,  then 
fade  to  dim  spots  of  lesser  darkness.  The 
sweating  men  tiim  black  as  the  coal 
they  mine  and  the  respirators  they  wear  over 
nose  and  mouth  quickly  choke  with  dust. 
As  the  worklngmen  grope  for  the  controls 
they  shove  the  respirators  aside  and  gxUp  In 
air  and  death.  Nostrils  and  mouths  fill  with 
the  fine  grit  as  foremen  push  them  to  meet 
production  schedules.  The  toll  Is  terrible.  Dr. 
I.  E.  Buff,  a  cardiologist  of  Charleaton.  West 
Virginia,  believes  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  nation's  miners  suffer  disability  from 
this  industrial  scourge.  Dr.  Jan  Lleben,  for- 
merly Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division 
of  Occupational  Health,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  thousand  miners  are  dying  of 
black  lung  each  year  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 

Dr.  Lorln  B.  Kerr  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Health  and  Welfare  Pund  concurs 
with  these  breath-taking  estimate*! 

Once  contracted,  these  dust  disease*  bav* 
no  cure  and  virtually,  any  degree  can  be  to- 
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tally  Incapacitating.  Only  prevention  offers 
any  hope  at  present.  Tet  neither  th*  rich 
mining  Industry,  the  miners  Union  (with 
more  than  983.000,000  in  its  treasury  and 
another  •18ft.000.000  in  lU  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Pund)  nor  any  agency  of  State  or 
Federal  Government  has  made  any  serious, 
sustained  investment  in  research  In  this  vital 
field.  Little  Belgium  is  currently  spending 
much  more  money  than  the  US.  investigat- 
ing prevention  and  treatment  of  miners'  lung 
diseases.  Great  Britain  and  the  Common 
Market  countries  combined  are  devoting 
fifteen  times  as  much  capital  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  Is  certain  that  miners  close  to  the  dusty 
coal  face  ought  to  wear  air-tight  helmets 
similar  to  those  used  by  divers,  with  air 
pumped  to  them  from  safe  areas.  But  as  the 
coal  fields  fill  with  dying  men  and  the  welfare 
rolls  balloon  to  support  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies. H.  N.  Kirkpatrlck.  a  mine  operator  who 
Is  also  Commissioner  of  Kentucky's  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals,  spoke  for  the 
Industry  when  he  told  a  mine  safety  confer- 
ence in  Washington  on  December  12:  "Pres- 
ent laws  are  basically  sound."  He  heaped 
fulsome  praise  on  mining  companies  and 
urged  that  no  hasty  steps  be  taken  for  fear 
of  their  "economically  deetructlve"  impact 
on  the  Industry.  Apparently  dying  miners 
are  quite  acceptable,  but  lessened  profit 
sheets  are  altogether  unbearable. 

In  eight  years  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  whose  Bureau  of  Mines  en- 
forces federal  safety  laws.  Stewart  Udall  wit- 
nessed the  rtiln  of  thousands  of  soft-coal - 
miners.  As  uncertain  a  lance  as  ever  entered 
the  lists,  he  finally.  In  the  last  months  of 
his  administration,  recommended  some  tight- 
ening of  the  1963  U.S.  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

DEcnrt  WAOis  at  least 
But  If  Kentucky's  large,  mechanized  mines 
are  dusty  and  deadly,  they  at  least  pay  a 
decent  wage  under  terms  of  a  union  contract. 
Many  small  "truck  mines  hold  their  poor, 
unorganised  and  helpless  employees  in  pe- 
onage. The  state  has  a  "compulsory"  work- 
men's compensation  law  which  is  blandly 
ignored  by  scores  of  operators.  When  one  of 
their  employees  is  crushed  by  a  slat*  fall 
there  is  nothing  for  blm  or  his  dependents 
except  the  humiliation  and  near-starvation 
of  public  asslttanc*.  A  good  many  cleTer 
operators,  however,  have  managed  to  carry 
a  sort  of  grotesque  "comt>ensatlon  In  re- 
verse." The  policies  Insure  the  lives  of  their 
miners  with  the  company  named  as  bene- 
ficiary !  Then  a  slate  fall  can  be  both  a  bless- 
ing and  a  curse.  When  Clabe  Stacy  was  killed 
In  Perry  County,  his  widow  and  16  children 
were  paid  (4.000  by  the  operator — out  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  (10,000  policy.  And  when  Pete 
Enfuss  was  killed  in  Letcher  County  his  em- 
ployer collected  •ISJMO  but  paid  the  widow 
a  mere  •4.400.  (See  Civil  AcUon  No.  2847. 
Letcher  Circuit  Court,  Whltesburg.  Ken- 
tucky) . 

Historically,  the  state's  Commissioner  of 
Labor  has  taken  no  action  to  close  mines 
operating  without  compensation  insurance 
policies.  The  lame  excuse  offered  for  such 
inaction  is  the  claim  that  the  agency  doe* 
not  know  which  mines  are  falling  to  main- 
tain the  insurances.  I  once  pointed  out  to  a 
Commissioner  that  exlstlnK  law  requires  each 
operator  to  file  with  the  Department  of  La- 
bor notice  of  his  insurance  coverage  and  to 
obtain  from  the  Department  of  Mine*  and 
IfliMnla  a  permit  to  operate.  The  two  lists. 
I  suggasted.  could  be  occasionally  compared. 
However,  such  comparisons  have  not  been 
made. 

The  United  States  now  claims  an  ever- 
growing share  of  th*  world's  coal  market 
while  other  countries  close  mines  in  order 
to  divert  their  workmen  to  more  desirable 
tasks.  Much  of  this  cheap  coal  com**  from 
the  Appalachian  hills  in  a  half  do«en  states. 
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There  the  ghastly  bill  for  this  Industrial  and 
commercial  "success  story"  mounts  inexora- 
bly. It  is  manifest  In  worn,  crippled  men  on 
canes  and  crutches,  their  pale  pinched  faces 
peering  from  the  windows  of  sagging  shacks 
It  stares  out  of  the  vacant  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
people  lined  up  at  the  first  of  each  month 
to  cash  welfare  checks  and  receive  "food 
stamps."  It  springs  from  regional  statistics 
that  chart  declining  school  enrollments, 
dwindling  birth  rates  and  sustained  out-ml- 
gration.  It  wells  up  in  the  dark  eyes  of  Mrs 
Clabe  Stacy  and  it  rattles  in  the  convulsed 
coughing  of  derelicts  who  only  yesterday  were 
diggers  of  America's  coal. 

In  America,  governments  have  become  big 
business  indeed,  but  not  nearly  big  enough 
to  divorce  themselves  from  an  unholy  al- 
liance with  the  mining  Industries  they  are 
sworn  to  regulate  and  police.  And  until  they 
are  big  enough  and  determined  enough  to 
assure  Justice  and  safety  to  miners  and  their 
communities  both,  poverty  and  the  dole  will 
remain  Integral  parts  of  Appalachian  life 
while  many  administrations  come  and  go. 


UTHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NEW    JEXSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  February  1969,  the 
people  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  cele- 
brated a  day  full  of  special  hopes  and 
special  memories.  That  day  was  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lith- 
uania as  an  independent  nation. 

Regrettably,  Lithuania  no  longer  basks 
in  the  sunshine  of  freedom:  the  dark 
cloud  of  naked  Soviet  imperialism  has 
blackened  her  land. 

The  Linden  branch  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  has  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  letter  and  copy  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  in  commemoration  of  past 
liberty  and  condemnation  of  current  en- 
slavement. I  am  privileged  to  enter  these 
important  documents  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

lrthuani.\n  auebican  councix., 

Linden  Bkanch. 
Linden,  NJ..  February  9, 1969. 

Hon.    COBNELIVS   E.    GAtXAGHEX, 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Conckessman  Gallagher:  On  Sun- 
day, February  16,  1069,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  aU  over  this  country,  will 
observe  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  formal 
declaration  of  Lithuania  as  a  free  nation  by 
the  Council  of  Lithuania.  In  Vilnius. 

This  anniversary  is  of  deep  significance  to 
all  who  hope  that  Lithuania  eventually  will 
again  reestablish  her  former  place  among  the 
free  and  Independent  nations  of  this  world. 

In  commemoration  of  this  Slst  anniver- 
sary, members  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council.  Linden  Branch,  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 9th  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

May  we  again  express  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  your  past  efforts  directed 
toward  the  eventual  restoration  of  Lithu- 
ania's freedom.  We  would  be  very  grateful 
If  you  would  continue  to  remembier  us  and 
our  cause  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  yours, 

VLADAS   TtTXSA. 

President. 
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VtaaavaTKan 

Unanimously  adapted  on  February  9.  I96B,  by 
the  Uthuanlaa  Americans  ot  Unden,  N.J., 
gatbered  under  tta«  auspice*  at  UtbuaiUan 
American  Council,  Unden  Branch,  for  oom- 
memoratlon  ot  the  Slst  anniversary  of  ttie 
declaration  ot  Lithuania's  Independence 
Whereas  Pebmary  16,  1969  marks  the  Slst 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithuania 
as  a  free  and  Indeptendent  repuUlc;  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  country  of  our  an- 
cestors, once  an  Independent  and  flourishing 
republic,  recognized  and  respected  by  the 
wodd's  major  powers,  was  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940,  to  this 
day  Its  people  enslaved  and  subjugated;  and 
Whereas  commemorating  the  Slst  anni- 
versary the  feeling  of  many  Lithuanian 
Americans  may  weU  be  guided  by  the  words 
of  our  President,  Richard  M.  NUon,  ex- 
pressed In  his  inaugural  speech,  that  "No 
man  can  be  fully  free  while  his  neighbor  Is 
not — to  go  forward  at  all  is  to  go  forward 
together" — Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  hereby  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  continue  to  carry  on  the  ef- 
fort whereby  Lithuania  once  again  shall  re- 
gain her  freedom  and  rightful  independence; 
and 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Government  will  firmly 
continue  to  maintain  the  policy  of  non- 
recognltlon  of  the  incorporation  by  force  of 
Lithuania  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Resolved,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps  through  the  United  Nations  and 
other  channels  to  reverse  the  policy  of  coloni- 
alism by  Soviet  Russia  In  the  Baltic  States 
and  bring  about  re-examlnatlon  of  the  Baltic 
situation  with  the  view  of  re-establishing 
freedom  and  Independence  to  these  three  na- 
tions; and 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Richard  M.  Nixon;  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  WlIMam 
F.  Rogers;  to  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Charles 
W.  Yoet;  to  the  United  States  Senators  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Clifford  P.  Case 
and  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams;  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Congressional  Districts  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer  and  the 
Honorable  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Vlaoas  Tubs  a. 

President. 
MARGARrrA  Samatas. 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee. 


OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
MACHINERY 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  U.S.  Government  must 
continue  to  adapt  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  constantly  changing  world.  In- 
creasingly, one  hears  the  suggestion  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  coordination 
and  direction  of  America's  foreign  policy. 
However,  before  changes  of  significance 
are  contemplated,  careful  thought,  and 
study  should  be  given  to  the  impact 
which  might  occur  whenever  a  change  is 
undertaken.  Fortunately,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  study  regarding  the  De- 
partment of  State. 
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It  Is  refreshing  to  note  that  Mr.  Ljui- 
non  Walker,  a  yoimg,  and  obviously  able 
Foreign  Service  ofBcer,  has  written  an 
article,  "Our  Foreign  Affairs  Machinery: 
Time  for  an  Overhaul,"  In  the  January 
1969  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Walker's  call  for  reform,  and  his 
ideas  on  how  to  implement  the  necessary 
reform  are  timely  and  certainly  deserve 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
Oca  Foreign  Aitairs  Machinery:  Time  roa 
AN  Overhaul 
(By  Lannon  Walker) 
Recommendations    lor    fundamental    re- 
forms in  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  foreign  affairs  have  been  made  by 
high-level  committees  and  task  forces  on  the 
average  of  every  two  years  since  World  War 
II.  Despite  the  near  unanimity  of  diagnosis, 
little  has  been  done  to  deal  with  the  serious 
problems  uncovered;   they  axe  still  with  us, 
unsolved  and  debilitating. 

Today,  the  nation  may  at  last  be  com- 
pelled to  face  up  to  these  problems.  The 
advent  of  a  new  Administration,  both  popu- 
lar and  Congre.'^filonal  disenchantment  with 
the  results  of  America's  Involvement  In  the 
world  over  the  last  two  decades,  and  the 
growing  sentiment  that  we  must  put  our  do- 
mestic house  in  order  as  a  matter  of  first 
priority,  all  suggest  that  the  country  can  no 
longer  afford  the  inefficiencies  which  too 
often  have  characterized  its  foreign  pro- 
(p-ams  in  an  era  of  rising  budget  curves. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  is  not 
simply  "new  policies."  Foreign  affairs  are  the 
result  of  a  dynamic  interaction  among  do- 
mestic politics,  the  budgetary  process,  the 
foreign  policies  of  other  nations,  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  organization  of  our 
foreign  affairs  and  the  abilities  of  the  people 
who  make  up  and  run  that  organization. 
The  objects  of  reforms,  thus,  become  the 
hierarchy  within  which  decisions  are  made, 
the  linkages  between  our  objectives  abroad 
and  the  budget,  the  way  information  Is 
handled  or  mishandled,  the  manner  In  which 
people  are  organized  and  their  talents  de- 
veloped; these  are  managerial  rather  than 
policy  problems. 

The  reform  agenda  for  1969  is  already  ap- 
parent. The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  propoeed  another 
public  commission  to  take  a  fresh  look  Into 
the  foreign  affairs  process.  A  group  of  Re- 
publican Congressmen  has  recommended 
that  a  new  Hoover  Commission  be  appointed 
to  reexamine  the  entire  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses, 
the  campaign  task  forces  and  other  groups 
have  been  examining  these  problems  for 
months  past.  And  so  have  the  professionals 
in  foreign  aflalrs,  the  men  and  women  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Institutions  they 
serve.  Their  own  recommendations  are  a 
matter  of  public  record.' 

So  political  pressures  and  ideas  for  reform 
have  again  converged.  Only  the  President, 
however,  has  the  power  to  begin  the  process 
of  change.  He  must  begin  immediately  after 
January  20,  taking  full  advantage  of  those 
precious  "hundred  days,"  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  captured  by  the  pressure  of  other 
crises  as  well  as  by  the  inertia  of  the  system 
Itself.  What  should  the  new  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  be  looking  for?  What 
are  the  key  problems,  solution  of  which  will 
give  them  the  leverage  they  require  if  they 
are  to  take  control  of  foreign  affairs? 
There  are  two  basic  problems  facing  the 


>  "Toward  A  Modem  Diplomacy."  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  Washington, 
D.C  1968. 
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new  Administration:  one  U  organlEatlonal. 
the  other  involves  people, 
n 

The  foreign  affairs  community  today  is  an 
"antlorganlzatlon."  In  the  years  after  World 
War  II,  successive  administrations  created 
new  agencies  to  meet  new  problems,  while 
established  agencies  sent  representatives 
abroad  for  the  first  time  In  response  to  the 
growing  commingling  of  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs.  There  are,  for  example,  23  agencies 
crowded  under  the  umbrella  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris,  each  persuaded  that  it 
represents  the  national  Interest,  many  often 
at  cross-purposes  with  the  activities  of  an 
agency  down  the  hall,  in  mid-1968  there 
were  reportedly  56  agencies  represented  at 
one  or  more  posts  abroad. 

This  proliferation  of  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies and  programs  since  World  War  II  li.is 
not  provided  past  Presidents,  and  will  not 
provide  the  new  Prepldent,  with  the  orra- 
nizatlonal  benefits  normally  associated  with 
decentralization.  On  the  contrary,  because 
the  structure  has  no  effective  central  pl.in- 
nlng  mechanism,  because  there  Is  no  In- 
tegrative catalyst — other  than  the  President 
himself— because  there  is  no  methc<l  for 
assvu-lng  that  all  resources,  all  relevant  data, 
insight  and  expertise  are  brought  to  bear  on 
a  given  problem,  the  next  President  will  often 
find  himself  listening  and  reacting  to  the 
most  persuasive  (and  sometimes  merely  the 
loudest)  of  his  advisers. 

It  will  be  protested  that  the  system  h.is 
worked.  But  at  what  price?  The  decentraliza- 
tion  of   agency   budgets — as  one  example- 
has  led  each  agency  and  each  program  to  cry 
"wolf"  at  budget  time,  although  In  fact  t^e 
total   resources   allocated   to   foreign   iiffalrs 
over  the  past  twenty  years  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  nation's  business 
abroad.  Instead,   opportunities  were   missed 
in   important   bilateral   relations,   surpluses 
going  to  waste  in  one  area  while  crucial  needs 
for  the  same  goods  and  services  were  unfu;- 
filled  next  door.  It  is  not  that  the  nation's 
resources  have  not  been  properly  allocated— 
they  haven't  been  allocated,  distributed  and 
used  m  a  rational  way  at  all.  How  can  the 
nation  do  a  better  job,  with  fewer  resources? 
It  Is  neither  possible  nor  advisable  to  shoe- 
horn all  of  our  programs  abroad  into  a  single 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  disrup- 
tion of  people  and  the  distortion  of  many 
legitimate    interests   would    be    too   great   a 
price  to  pay  for  the  resulting  symmetry.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  get  at  the  real  prob- 
lem— which   Is   not   the   existence   of   many 
agencies  with  many  functions,  but  rather  the 
way  in  which  their  efforts  are  marshalled  in 
a    manner    consistent    with    the    national 
interest. 

This  organizational  dilemma  adds  up  to  a 
crisis  of  leadership.  Or  to  turn  It  around,  all 
of  these  problems  could  have  been  solved 
through  effective  leadership.  Between  the  end 
of  World  War  n  and  the  mid-1960s.  Presi- 
dents attacked  the  question  of  leadership  in 
foreign  affairs  In  a  variety  of  ways.  During 
the  1950s  there  was  an  attempt  to  center  the 
coordination  of  policy  and  operations  In  a 
large  staff  organization  centering  on  the 
White  House.  In  the  early  1960s  the  process 
was  radically  decentralized,  reflecting  the  de- 
sire of  a  young  and  energetic  President  to 
involve  himself  in  the  details  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Neither  experiment  worked  because 
large  staffs  insulate  the  President  from  ad- 
\'lsers.  because  the  President  cannot  make  all 
decisions  himself,  and  because  neither  the 
White  House  steff  system  nor  personalized 
leadership  attacks  the  problem  of  Inter- 
agency coordination  at  the  operational  levels. 
The  current  attempt  to  resolve  the  leader- 
ship crisis  m  foreign  affairs  began  in  March 
1966  when  the  President  ordered  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  "assume  responsibility  to  the 
full  extent  permitted  by  law  for  the  overall 
direction,  coordination,  and  supervision  of 
Interdepartmental    activitie*   ot   the   United 
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8t«tM  OovcmoMnt  otwum.  ..."  In  MldlUoa 
to  «»''«  d«lac»tlon  of  kuthoiity.  tbe  Presi- 
dent'* dlreotlTe  created  three  leveU  of  org*- 
nla»tlon  for  Interagency  decUlon-maklng  In 
Waahlnftoo— *t  the  individual  country  level, 
•t  the  regional  level  and  at  the  Cabinet  level 
of  government — all  centered  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  theory  behind  thia  new  organization 
WM  that  the  Oovernment  needed  a  central 
■Hebanlam    which    would    coordinate    pro- 
gnuna.  resource  allocation  and  planning  on 
an   Interagency  baals.  The   highest   level  of 
the  new  etructure.  known  as  the  Senior  In- 
terdepartmental Oroup  (8IO),  wa*  to  ensure 
that   problem*   were   Identified    before    they 
became  crlsee.  to  devlae  plans  for  a  rational 
allocation  of  resources  and  generally  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity.   The    SIO    system    in    Washington, 
added    to   President   Kennedy's   decision    in 
1061    to   give   the   Ambassador   abroad   clear 
authority  to  manage  all  agencies  and   pro- 
gnuns  In  his  country,  should  have  closed  the 
decision-making  circuit  and  given  the  Presi- 
dent a  flexible  tool  for  attacking  the  major 
Inefllclenclea  of   the  system    Its   forerunner, 
the  placing  by  President  Eisenhower  of  co- 
ortnnatlng  responsibility  for  foreign  military 
ami  economic  policies  In  the  hands  of  hla 
energetic  Under  Secretary  of  SUte.  was  work- 
ing well  before  President  Kennedy  abandoned 
the  concept.  But  the  SIO  has  not  yet  worked. 
It  has  not  worked  because  the  leadership 
of  the  Department  of  State  did   not   make 
It  work.  The  reasons  for  this  failure  of  lead- 
ership are  complex.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  In  addition  to  hla  duties  as  Chairman 
of  the  SIO,  has  had  to  act  as  alter  ego  to 
the   Secretary,    testify   before   the   Congress, 
speak  to  the  American  public,  attend  diplo- 
matic receptions,  receive  foreign  visitors  and 
attend  high-level  meetings  and  conferences 
abroad.  And  what  time  he  has  left  has  been 
spent  with  the  Inevitable  crlaU.  The  Under 
Secretary   simply    does    not    have    the   time 
to  do  the  hard-nosed  managerial  work  that 
would  be  required  to  make  the  SIO  system 
work.  With  uuufflclent  impetus  from  above, 
the   lower   levels   of   leadership   in    the   SIO 
system,      the     Interdepartmental     Regional 
Oroups,  have  not  been  fully  tested. 

To  make  the  system  work  will  involve  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  something  he  has 
never  had:  (a)  the  ability  to  produce  alter- 
natives to  the  recommendations  of  his  line 
subordinates:  (b)  the  ability  to  plan  sys- 
tematically and  to  communicate  policy  ob- 
jectives to  the  other  agencies  In  foreign 
affairs;  (c)  the  ability  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
sources appropriated  for  foreign  affairs  are 
sensibly  allocated  among  often  competing 
programs:  and  (d)  the  ability  to  monitor 
agency  activities  to  ensure  their  consistency 
with  policy. 

owing  him  these  capabilities  will  alter  the 
process  of  foreign  affairs.  It  wUl  give  mean- 
ing to  the  statement  by  a  distinguished  pub- 
lic f errant  that:  "The  executive  function  of 
the  OCBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  to  see 
to  It  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  operates  In  all  Its  essential  parts. 
This  'general  manager'  function  Includes, 
but  Is  by  no  means  UnUted  to,  administra- 
tion: Its  primary  concern  Is  with  the  manage- 
ment of  substantive  policy  and  Its  execu- 
tion." • 

The  Congress  complains  that  the  agencies 
In  foreign  affali'S  ar«  overstaffed.  The  Con- 
gress Is  right.  But  It  Is  also  wrong.  It  U  right 
In  the  sens*  that  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  htunan  resources  are  concentrated  on 
too  small  an  aspect  of  foreign  affairs.  Too 
many  people  devote  their  working  hours  to 
Prance,  or  cultural  relations  with  Africa,  or 
commercial  problems  In  Latin  America.  Too 
few  people,  however,  are  concerned  with  the 
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nation's  global  preoccupations.  Too  twm  re- 
flect the  Secretary's  responsibility  to  advanos 
the  national,  as  opposed  to  the  regional  or 
the  agency  Interest. 

There  U  nobody  available — and  It  Is  not 
the  function  of  the  Policy  Planning  Coun- 
cil— to  dig  systematically  Into  a  staff  paper 
and  offer  to  the  Secretary  a  set  of  alterna- 
tives from  which  he  can  choose.  Yet  choice  la 
one  of  the  very  few  sources  of  power  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stat».  or  even  to  the 
President. 

There  Is  nobody  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  see  to  It  that  agency  budgets  re- 
flect hU  policy  decUlons.  Yet  "If  what  man- 
agement U  all  about  U  making  and  Imple- 
menting decisions,  then  the  budget  Is  per- 
haps the  most  essential  management  tool."  * 
These  considerations  suggest  that  we  need 
to  correct  the  Imbalance  between  the  respon- 
sibilities the  Secretary  of  SUte  bears  and 
his  ability  to  discharge  those  respoiulblllUes 
whea  the  power  inherent  In  information 
and  money  resides  elsewhere.  The  responsi- 
bility itself  l.'»  properly  centered,  and  the  beat 
way  to  correct  the  Imbalance  was  recom- 
mended six  years  ago  In  the  report  of  the 
Herter  Committee,  which  argued  strongly 
for  the  creation  of  a  position,  to  be  called 
the  Permanent  or  Executive  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  subordinate  only  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  Immediate  deputy.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary to  give  his  superiors  the  Interagency 
staff  capability  the^  do  not  now  possess. 
He  must,  among  other  things,  make  the  SIO 
work. 

Specifically,  the  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary should  discharge  four  principal  func- 
tions: 

He  should  manage  the  Department  of 
State  and  Its  missions  abroed;  this  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility no  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
poetwar  period  has  had  time  to  assume. 
He  should  see  to  it  that  staff  papers 
emanating  from  within  the  Department  and 
from  thV  other  agenclee  in  foreign  affairs 
are  not  merely  special  pleading  for  p*ur- 
tlcular  Interests  or.  when  they  are,  that  the 
alternatives  are  provided  and  the  Implica- 
tions of   each  choice  clearly  spelled  out. 

He  should  compel  the  agencies  In  foreign 
affairs  to  engage  In  Joint,  systematic  plan- 
ning In  the  light  of  national  objectives. 

And  he  should  ensure  that  resources  for 
foreign  affairs  are  allocated  In  the  light  of 
those   obJecUvea   and   that   planning. 

While  the  case  for  a  single  budget  in  for- 
eign affairs  Is  persuasive.  Congressional  op- 
position to  the  concept  U  still  strong:  for 
the  moment,  we  shall  have  to  behave  as 
though  there  were  such  an  animal.  Had  we 
done  so  over  the  past  twenty  years,  there 
might  not  have  been  surpluses  In  one  agency 
and  shortfalls  In  another,  or  missed  oppor- 
tunities because  of  bureaucratic  rigidity. 
Indeed,  the  nation  might  have  found  that 
the  funds  appropriated  for  programs  abroad 
were  quite  sufficient  to  do  all  that  really 
needed  doing:  and  we  might  thereby  have 
avoided  much  of  the  current  Congressional 
revulsion  to  the  foreign-assistance  program. 
The  new  President  must  be  very  clear 
about  the  implications  of  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  this  kind  of  interagency  staff 
capability.  Doing  so  will  alter  moot  of  the 
existing  power  relationships  within  the  for- 
eign affairs  community.  Agency  heads  wUI 
argue  bitterly  against  It.  When  they  advance 
their  arguments,  the  President  must  recog- 
nize them  for  what  they  are:  the  Importun- 
ings  of  men  who  are  losing  unresuicted  li- 
cense within  their  Sefdoms — the  complalnU 
of  those  who  are  being  harnessed  to  larger, 
national  InteresU. 
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The  Assistant  Secreterles  of  State,  too. 
carry  crushing  burdens.  Rushed  from  crisis 
to  crisis,  they  rarely  have  time  to  think 
ahead,  plan  or  manage.  When  they  do,  it 
is  too  often  on  the  basis  of  fragmentary  In- 
formation or  Informed  Instinct.  In  only  one 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  State  has  there 
been  any  real  experiment  with  systematic 
analysis  of  policy  alternatives,  or  of  relative 
cosu  and  benefits.  The  results  have  been  en- 
couraging. They  argue  for  further  strength- 
ening of  the  Interdepartmental  Regional 
Oroups  (IBO)  chaired  by  the  regional  As- 
sistant Secretaries  and  supported  by  small 
but  potent  staffs,  and  for  highly  qualified 
Country  Directors  capable  of  coordinating 
programs  across  agency  lines.  The  SIO- 
IRO-Country  Director  system  exists.  It  needs 
only  to  be  given  tools  and  marching  orders, 
then  put  to  work. 

There  Is  one  other  function  for  which  the 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  should  assume 
responsibility.  Although  the  agencies  in 
foreign  affairs  are  beginning  to  attack  the 
problems  posed  by  the  Information  and  com- 
munications explosion  and  are  beginning  to 
put  the  computer  to  work,  the  effort  Is  half- 
hearted. It  lacks  the  commitment  of  top 
management.  And  yet,  at  a  time  when  news- 
paper editorials  published  abroad  are  fre- 
quently available  In  Washington  before  they 
come  to  the  attention  of  embassy  personnel 
In  the  capital  concerned.  It  no  longer  makes 
sense  to  devote  uncountable  communications 
to  duplicating  what  Is  known.  By  the  same 
token,  moat  important  economic  Indicators 
are  available  in  published  form,  and  the 
advantages  of  having  them  summarized  and 
reported  electronically  by  an  embassy  abroad 
are  certainly  outweighed  by  the  contribution 
such  communications  make  to  the  two  mil- 
lion copies  of  embassy  messages  which  are 
distributed  all  over  Washington  each  week. 
Unless  we  break  these  outmoded  habits,  add- 
ing computer  facilities  to  the  information 
circuit  would  be  akin  to  feeding  pastry  to 
a  fat  man. 

What  Is  needed,  rather.  Is  high-level  com- 
mitment to  an  Interagency  attack  on  the  In- 
formation problem.  The  agencies  In  foreign 
affairs  urgently  require  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as:  What  information  Is  relevant  at 
various  levels  of  decision-making?  Who  re- 
ports what  and  why?  Where  Is  Information 
stored  and  how?  What  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  making  It  available  to  users? 
in 
One  of  the  most  perceptive  students  of 
governmental  organization  has  said  In  these 
pages  that:  "The  plain  fact  Is  that  good 
policy  demands  both  good  men  and  good  ma- 
chinery. And  although  it  may  be  true  that 
good  men  can  triumph  over  poor  machinery, 
It  is  also  true  that  they  are  more  effective 
when  they  work  with  good  machinery." «  As- 
suming that  the  Ideas  advanced  above  will 
move  the  Government  In  the  direction  of 
good  machinery,  what  can  be  said  about  good 
men? 

It  can  be  said  that  there  are  lots  of  them 
In  foreign  affairs  and  that  their  talenU  are 
squandered  scandalously. 

It  need  not  have  been  so.  The  farslghted 
professionals  and  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  responsible  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  had  different  Intentions.  They 
looked  forward  to  consolidating  the  principle 
established  In  the  mid- 1920s  that  a  single 
professional  service  should  represent  the 
United  States  abroad,  a  service  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  all  the  agencies  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, open  to  new  Ideas  and  talents,  and  self- 
improving.  Subsequent  events  have  con- 
founded their  dream. 

As  new  agencies  mushroomed  In  response 
to  the  growth  of  American  Involvement  In 
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the  world,  so  did  new  foreign  »«^cee  cre- 
ated to  staff  them.  And  as  the  traditional 
diplomats  of  the  Department  of  State  sew 
their  hard-won  empire  being  whittled  away 
bv  trespassers  from  Washington,  they  re- 
treated behind  a  narrow  definition  of  dljUo- 
macy  as  fearful  of  competition  as  were  the 
•batUeshlp  admirals"  and  "horse-cavalry  col- 
onels "  The  Department  and  its  Foreign  Serv- 
ice forfeited  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
reach  out  and  draw  In  the  new  professionals 
In  foreign  affairs. 

The  existence  of  many  foreign  services  has 
inevitably  led  to  interservlce  competition, 
even  hoeUllty.  None  of  the  services  U  free  of 
petty  parochialism.  None  can  be  fully  cred- 
ited with  serving  the  national,  as  opposed  to 
the  agency.  Interest.  Differing  regulations 
assignment  policies  and  perquisites  have 
bred  petty  Jealousies  abroad.  And  agency  bar- 
riers have  become  eo  impenetrable  that  pro- 
ducUve  exchange  back  and  forth  is  all  but 
nonexistent. 

As  a  result,  the  economists  In  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  Informa- 
tion specialists  In  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  have  not  been  able  to  deepen 
their    understanding    of    the    political    M)n- 
straints  on  American  activities  abroad.  And 
the  political  specialists  of  the  Department 
of  State  have  often  acquired  only  the  haziest 
idea    of    the    opportunities    for    advancing 
American  Interests  inherent  In  the  programs 
of    AID    and    TJSIA.    Ironically,    the    near- 
monopoly  of  ambassadorial  appointments  en- 
joyed by  Foreign  Service  Officers  of  the  De- 
PMtment  of  State  contributed  to  its  sense 
of  muteness  at  a  time  when  Its  real  power 
m  foreign  affairs  was  on  the  decline.  The  In- 
accessibility of  Buch  positions  and  the  ab- 
sence of  career  status  have  contributed  to  a 
widespread  sense  among  officers  of  AID  and 
U8IA  that  they  are.  If  not  actually  second- 
class  citizens,  at  least  so  regarded  by  the 
"senior  service."  And  the  experience  of  the 
officers  in  each  of  the  services  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  high  executive  positions  Is  often 
pathetically,  even  dangerously,  narrow. 

There  have  been  other  serious  problems, 
which  are  parttcularly  evident  within  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of  State. 
One,  related  directly  to  the  growth  of  com- 
peting services  arising  out  of  new  Ideas  and 
new  techniques,  has  been  an  overwhelming 
hostility  to  anything  novel.  The  old  ways,  by 
definition,  were  the  best.  Another  Is  that 
in  a  system  threatened  with  irrelevance  and 
In  which  the  really  good  Jobs  are  Increasingly 
rare  the  race  goes  to  the  loner  who  travels 
fast  who  best  manipulates  the  guild  struc- 
ture for  personal  ends,  who  has  a  friend  who 
can  get  him  out  of  the  unpleasant  Job.  And 
the  collective  well-being  has  gone  glimmer- 
ing- the  old  esprit  de  corps  Is  still  being 
invoked,  but  by  the  mid-1960s  nobody  was 
making  a  serious  contribution  to  It. 

Professionals    have    concluded    that    this 
state  of  affairs  is  due  In  large  measure  to 
the  erosion  of  the  concept  of  a  unified  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Oovernment    set    out    on    the    meandering 
paths  of  separate  personnel  systems,  with- 
out a  common  guiding  principle,  without  a 
controlling  mechanism,  it  planted  the  seeds 
of   systemic   competition   and   distrust.   The 
result    has    been    sterile    arguments    about 
autism  versus  operational  effectiveness,  and 
growing  Irrelevance  to  the  national  Interest. 
As  the  original  concept  of  a  career  service 
designed    to   serve   first   the   President   and 
then  all  foreign  affairs  agencies  was  progres- 
sively  eroded,   the   InsUtutional   safeguards 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  Act  of  1946 
were   destroyed   as  weU.  The  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service  had  statutorily  Independent 
status,   much   like   the   Civil    Service   Com- 
mission, to  assure  common  personnel  policies 
and  the  rational  utilization  of  personnel  re- 
sources, as  well  as  to  safeguard  the  system 
from  political  abuse.  The  Director  General, 
also  Independent,  was  supposed  to  admin- 
ister   the    Foreign    Service    of    the    United 
States.   As  the  concept  of  a  single  service 
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broke  apart  and  its  remnants  retreated  be- 
hind agency  walls,  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service  through  successive  amendments  to 
the  Act  of  1946,  came  to  serve  only  a  meek 
advisory  role  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
fact  It  meets  rarely,  to  fvUflll  certain  for- 
mallstlc  requirements  In  the  promotion 
process.  The  Director  General  today  Is  a  title 
without  a  function.  Without  these  safe- 
guards, the  Foreign  Services  have  drifted 
without  purpose  and  have  been  opened  to 
political  abuse.  ^     ^     ,^ 

Is  such  a  system  worth  saving?  Or  should 
the  new  Administration  simply  scrap  It  and 
start  again?  The  consensus  of  the  profes- 
sionals in  all  of  the  principal  agencies  Is  that 
the  present  system  Is  not  worth  saving— but 
that  the  system  embodied  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  Is. 

The  old  dream  of  a  single  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  is  still  grand.  A  single 
service  would  substitute  a  unifying  for  a 
divisive  influence  In  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs.  It  would  provide  a  base  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  make  sensible  personnel 
planning  worthwhile.  It  would  offer  Job  op- 
portunities attractive  to  the  most  competent 
of  young  Amerlcaiw  and  satisfactions  to 
their  elders  which  have  not  been  fully  pres- 
ent for  years.  In  broadening  the  experience 
of  the  xmuBually  talented,  It  would  help  to 
create  a  badly  needed  reserve  of  executive 
talent  And  It  would  at  long  last  lay  to  rest 
the  sterile  argument  about  whether  the  na- 
tion requires  "generallsts"  or  "specialists"  In 
foreign   affairs  by  admitting  that  both  art 

Comprehensive  legislation  setting  up  a 
single  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States" 
Is  not  necessary.  Enough  authority  Is  avail- 
able now  to  begin  to  act  as  if  there  were 
a  single  service.  Several  things  are  necessary, 
however.  One  of  them  is  to  revitalize  the 
Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  give  It  statu- 
tory Independence,  and  make  It  a  truly  in- 
dependent mechanism  which  assures  com- 
mon personnel  policies  across  agency  lines 
in  recruitment,  training,  assignment,  promo- 
tion and  selectlon-out. 

But  much  more  Is  required  than  the  bene- 
fits of  flexibility  and  wider  opportunities  for 
assignment  and  training.  The  new  Adminis- 
tration needs  to  attack  the  main  failures  of 
the  present  personnel  system  and  to  begin 
to  change  the  environment  and  attitudes  of 
the  professionals.  To  prosecute  such  a  reform 
program  in  an  innovative  and  Imaginative 
way,  the  Director  General  should  become  the 
executive  agent  of  the  revitalized  Board  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  He  must  use  the  most 
modern  personnel  techniques.  Including  a 
computer  model  of  the  personnel  systems 
with  which  to  test  various  assumptions  and 
proposed  changes  in  personnel  policy.  With 
such  a  model,  the  agencies  In  foreign  affairs 
could,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years, 
make  decisions  on  a  rational  basU  about 
such  critical  variables  as  skill  requirements, 
recruitment,  training  quotas,  promotion  and 
egress  rates. 

IV 

Why  should  a  new  President  concern  him- 
self with  these  problems?  The  answer  Is  sim- 
ple: he  must  ultimately  rely  on  the  profes- 
sionals for  the  conduct  of  the  nation's  for- 
eign-affairs business.  At  the  same  time,  he 
requires  of  those  professionals  and  of  the 
system  they  serve:  (a)  that  they  reserve  the 
most  Important  decisions  for  him,  bringing 
problems  to  him  before  they  become  crises 
and  providing  him  with  the  relevant  facts 
and  advice— the  present  system  Is  not  good 
enough  In  this  respect:  (b)  that  they  be  flex- 
ible, imaginative  and  efficient  in  using  scarce 
national  resources  abroad — the  present  sys- 
tem Is  none  of  these  things;  and  (c)  that 
they  produce  from  within  their  own  ranks 
the  best  talent  for  the  critical  Jobs— they  do 
not  now. 

The  system  and  the  people  will  produce 
if  the  new  President  understands  that  reform 
is  not  accomplished  by  the  submission  of  re- 
ports, by  comprehensive  legislation  or  by  del- 
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eeatlons  of  authority.  Heal  reform  requires, 
m«t  and  foremost,  the  will  to  change  and  the 
commitment  to  clearly  enunciated  goals  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  hU  top  ap- 
pointees in  foreign  affairs.  The  President 
must  appoint  reformers  if  he  wants  reform— 
and  he  must  fire  them  If  they  do  not  pro- 
duce. The  reformers  already  have  available 
to  them  all  the  resources  and  legislative  au- 
thority that  they  require.  The  options  are 
not  the  poles  of  unordered  decentralization 
on  the  one  hand  and  total  integration  on  the 
other.  The  options,  rather,  are  centered  on 
the  practical,  yet  revolutionary,  middle 
ground  of  flexibility  and  Innovation— of  In- 
tegrated planning  and  decentralized  opera- 
tions. 

If  the  new  Permanent  Under  Seceretary 
and  the  members  of  a  revitalized  Board  of 
the  Foreign  Service  perform  their  tasks  well, 
they  will  accomplish  three  crucial  things: 
they  will  make  the  present  system  work  In 
the  most  efficient  way:  they  wUl  free  the 
President  and  the  top  leadership  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  community  to  concentrate  on  the 
really  Important  Issues;  and  they  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  new  system  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  President's  foreign  policies. 

And    finally,  the  new  President  will  have 
a  chance  to  redraw  the  circle  in  such  a  way 
as  to  Involve  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  more  significantly  in  foreign  affairs— 
and  make  the  professional  more  sensitive  to 
both  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  foreign  af- 
fairs community  should  be  exempt  from  the 
drive  toward  institutional  reform  that  Is  so 
clearly    moving    the    country:     constructive 
change  In  foreign  affairs  Is  as  crucial  to  our 
national  health  as  Is  the  reform  of  our  do- 
mestic priorities  and  Institutions    The  goal 
should  be  ever-improving  communication  be- 
tween  the   professionals  and   the   American 
people.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
the   dream   of    Representative   Wayne   Hays, 
who    offered    a    bill    in    1965    which    would, 
among  Its  other  provisions,  have  offered  ex- 
traordinary  opportunities   to   Increase   con- 
tacts between  the  professional  and  the  citi- 
zen in  business,  academla  and  the  private 
foreign-affairs  organizations. 

As   the    line    between   public   service   and 
private  preoccupations  narrows,  It  must  be- 
come increasingly  possible  to  trade  Informa- 
tion and  experience  back  and  forth.  An  auto- 
mated data  system,  compatible,  In  Its  non- 
senslUve  aspects,  with  business  and  univer- 
sity information  requirement*,   would   con- 
stitute an  enormous  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion So,  too,  would  a  systematically  enlarged 
consortium  of  talent  regularly  exchanged  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors.  Each 
would  profit— m  the  literal  sense— by  provid- 
ing Its  best  employees  vrtth  new  experiences. 
By  the  same   token,   the  attitudes  which 
both   the   Executive   Branch   and   the   Con- 
gress bring  to  their  monologues  on  foreign 
policy  must  change.  The  desultory  conserva- 
tions   which    the    diplomat   substitutes    for 
"consultation"  must  be  replaced  by  honest 
dialogue  extended  across  a  widening  series  of 
topics   The  shoe  Is  clearly  on  the  diplomatic 
foot  to  provide  an  earnest  of  Its  intent  to  de- 
velop shared  Information  and  reactions.  It 
will  be  up  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  how- 
ever   to  undertake  the  Internal   reforms  of 
their  own  which  wUl  enable  them  to  play  a 
more   vital  role  In  foreign   policy   decision- 
making. At  the  moment,  that  role  Is  limited 
to  vrtnning  minor  arithmetic  games  In  budg- 
et season— games  which  focus  on  "the  going 
rate"  and  are  no  substitute  lor  asking  tough 
questions,  compelUng  clear  answers  and  rep- 
resenting the  public's  interest  effectively. 

There  will  be  voices  speaking  across  the  po- 
litical dUide  against  any  change  In  the  sta- 
tus quo.  Yet  the  new  Administration  must 
hear  this  signal  from  the  professionals.  Re- 
form cannot  take  place  without  Presidential 
commitment.  Neither  can  reform  happen 
without  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
people  affected  by  it.  This  year,  the  profes- 
sionals in  foreign  affairs  are  ready— even 
eager — for  reform. 
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February  19,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chaplain 
will  offer  a  memorial  prayer. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ElMHi.  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  Ood  of  our  fathers  and  our  Ood, 
we  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  this  day  for 
the  good  gift  of  life  itself,  for  its  wonder 
and  ita  mystery,  for  its  Joys  and  its  sor- 
rows, for  work  to  do  and  strength  with 
which  to  do  it  and  for  the  sacrament  of 
memory.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  hal- 
lowed recollections  of  Thy  servant  who 
walked  and  worked  with  us  in  this 
place,  and  we  pray  that  we  may  prize 
highly  and  guard  carefully  the  gifts 
which  his  loyalty  and  devotion  have 
passed  on  to  us.  Perfect  in  us  the  work  of 
our  fathers,  and  so  fit  us  for  our  age  that 
the  values  and  virtues  of  the  past  may  be- 
come the  pure  possession  of  our  children. 
Accept  anew  our  dedication  that  we  may 
be  true  as  he  was  true,  loyal  as  he  was 
loyal,  that  we  may  serve  our  country  and 
our  Ckxi  all  the  days  of  our  lives  imtll 
at  last  with  him  we  hear  the  triumphant 
word: 

"Servant  of  Ood.  well  done." 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they 
shall  see  Ood." 

In  the  name  of  the  living  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. February  18.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  91-74) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 

The  blight  of  poverty  requires  priority 
attention.  It  engages  our  hearts  and 
challenges  our  intelligence.  It  can  not 
and  will  not  be  treated  lightly  or  indiffer- 
ently, or  without  the  most  searching 
examination  of  how  best  to  marshal  the 
resources  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  combatting  it. 

At  my  direction,  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council  has  been  conducting  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  Nation's  anti-poverty 
programs,  of  the  way  the  anti-poverty 
effort  is  organized  and  administered,  and 
of  ways  in  which  it  might  be  made  more 
eJlective. 

That  study  is  continuing.  However.  I 
can  now  annotince  a  number  of  steps  I 
intend  to  take,  as  well  as  spelling  out 
some  of  the  considerations  that  will  guide 
my  future  recommendations. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 


is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1970.  The  present  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  nms  only  until  June  30, 
1969.  I  will  ask  Congress  that  this  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  t>e  ex- 
tended for  another  year.  Prior  to  the  end 
of  the  Fiscal  Year,  I  will  send  Congress 
a  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  future 
of  the  poverty  program,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  revising  and  extend- 
ing the  Act  Itself  beyond  its  scheduled 
1970  expiration. 

How  the  work  begim  by  OEO  can  best 
be  carried  forward  is  a  subject  on  which 
many  views  deserve  to  be  heard — both 
from  within  Congress,  and  among  those 
many  others  who  are  interested  or  af- 
fected, including  especially  the  poor 
themselves.  By  sending  my  proposals 
well  before  the  Act's  1970  expiration,  I 
intend  to  provide  time  for  full  debate 
and  discussion. 

In  the  maze  of  anti-poverty  efforts, 
precedents  are  weak  and  Imowledge  un- 
certain. These  past  years  of  increasing 
Federal  involvement  have  begun  to  make 
clear  how  vast  is  the  range  of  what  we 
do  not  yet  know,  and  how  fragile  are 
projections  based  on  partial  understand- 
ing. But  we  have  learned  some  lessons 
about  what  works  and  what  does  not. 
The  changes  I  propose  will  be  based  on 
those  lessons  and  those  discoveries,  and 
rooted  in  a  determination  to  press  ahead 
with  anti-poverty  efforts  even  though 
individual  experiments  have  ended  in 
disappointment. 

From  the  experience  of  OEO,  we  have 
learned  the  value  of  having  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  agency  whose  spe- 
cial concern  is  the  poor.  We  have  learned 
the  need  for  flexibility,  responsiveness, 
and  continuing  innovation.  We  have 
learned  the  need  for  management  ef- 
fectiveness. E>en  those  most  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  goals  of  the  anti-pov- 
erty effort  recognize  now  that  much  that 
has  been  tried  has  not  worked. 

The  OEO  has  been  a  valuable  fount 
of  ideas  and  enthusiasm,  but  it  has  suf- 
fered from  a  confusion  of  roles. 

OEO's  greatest  value  is  as  an  initiat- 
ing agency — devising  new  programs  to 
help  the  poor,  and  serving  as  an  "incu- 
bator"  for  these  programs  during  their 
Initial,  experimental  phases.  One  of  my 
aims  is  to  free  OEO  itself  to  perform 
these  functions  more  effectively,  by  pro- 
viding for  a  greater  concentration  of  its 
energies  on  its  innovative  role. 

Last  year.  Congress  directed  that  spe- 
cial studies  be  made  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  whether  Head  Start  and  the 
Job  Corps  should  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered directly  by  OEO,  or  whether 
remxHulbility  should  be  otherwise 
assigned. 

Section  309  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  provides: 

The  President  shall  m&ke  a  special  study 
of  whether  the  responsibility  (or  administer- 
ing the  Head  Start  program  established  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  IBM 
should  continue  to  be  vested  In  the  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  should 
be  transferred  to  another  agency  of  the  Oov- 
eriunent.  or  should  be  delegated  to  another 


•neh  agency  pursuant  to  the  proTlsions  of 
■ectlon  603(d)  of  the  aforementioned  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  at  1964,  and  ahall 
submit  the  flndlnga  of  this  study  to  the 
Congreas  not  later  than  March  1.  1969. 

I  have  today  submitted  this  study  to 
the  Congress.  Meanwhile,  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  provided  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  I  have  directed 
that  preparations  be  made  for  the  dele- 
gation of  Head  Start  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Whether  it  should  be  actually  trans- 
ferred is  a  question  I  will  take  up  Ip  my 
later,  comprehensive  message,  along  with 
my  proposals  for  a  permanent  status  and 
organizational  structure  for  OEO.  Pend- 
ing a  final  decision  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  on  where  within  the  department 
responsibility  for  Head  Start  would  be 
lodged,  it  will  be  located  directly  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

In  order  to  provide  for  orderly  prep- 
aration, and  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
interruption  of  programs,  I  have  directed 
that  this  delegation  be  made  effective 
July  1,  1969.  By  then  the  summer  pro- 
grams for  1969  will  all  have  been  funded, 
and  a  new  cycle  will  be  beginning. 

I  see  this  delegation  as  an  important 
element  In  a  new  national  commitment 
to  the  crucial  early  years  of  life. 

Head  Start  is  still  experimental.  Its 
effects  are  simply  not  known — save  of 
course  where  medical  care  and  similar 
services  are  involved.  The  results  of  a 
major  national  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  available  this  Spring.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  preliminary 
reports  on  this  study  confirm  what  many 
have  feared :  the  long  term  effect  of  Head 
Start  appears  to  be  extremely  weak.  This 
must  not  discourage  us.  To  the  contrary 
it  only  demonstrates  the  immense  con- 
tribution the  Head  Start  program  has 
made  simply  by  having  raised  to  promi- 
nence on  the  national  agenda  the  fact — 
known  for  some  time,  but  never  widely 
recognized — that  the  children  of  the  poor 
mostly  arrive  at  school  age  seriously  de- 
ficient in  the  ability  to  profl*.  from  formal 
education,  and  already  significantly  be- 
hind their  contemporaries.  It  also  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear  that  our 
schools  as  they  now  exist  are  imable  to 
overcome  this  deficiency. 

In  this  context,  the  Head  Start  Follow- 
Through  Program  already  delegated  to 
HEW  by  OEO,  assumes  an  even  greater 
importance. 

In  recent  years,  enormous  advances 
have  been  made  In  the  understanding  of 
human  development.  We  have  learned 
that  intelligence  is  not  fixed  at  birth,  but 
is  largely  formed  by  the  environmental 
influences  of  the  early  formative  years. 
It  develops  rapidly  at  first,  and  then 
more  slowly;  as  much  of  that  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  the  first  four  years  as 
In  the  next  thirteen.  We  have  learned 
further  that  environment  has  its 
greatest  impact  on  the  development  of 
intelligence  when  that  development  is 
proceeding  most  rapidly — that  is,  in 
those  earliest  years. 

This  means  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  are  traceable  directly  to 
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early  childhood  experience— and  that  if 
we  are  to  make  genuine,  long-range 
progress,  we  must  focus  our  efforts  much 
more  than  heretofore  on  those  few  years 
which  may  determine  how  far,  through- 
out his  later  Ufe,  the  chUd  can  reach. 

Recent   scientific   developments   have 
shown  that  this  process  of  early  child- 
hood development  poses  more  difficult 
problems  than  had  earlier  been  recog- 
nized—but they  also  promise  a  real  pos- 
sibility of  major  breakthroughs  soon  in 
our  understanding  of  this  process.  By 
placing  Headstart  in  the  Department  of 
HEW,  it  will  be  possible  to  strengthen  it 
by  association  with  a  wide  range  of  other 
early  development  programs  within  the 
department,  and  also  with  the  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  the  National   Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Much  of  our  knowledge  is  new.  But  we 
are  not  on  that  ground  absolved  from 
the  responsibnity   to  respond  to  it.  So 
crucial  is  the  matter  of  early  growth  that 
we  must  make  a  national  commitment  to 
providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating 
development  during  the  first  five  years  of 
life   In  delegating  Headstart  to  the  De- 
partment of  HEW,  I  pledge  myself  to 
that  commitment. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  directed  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  study  the  Job  Corps  in 
relation  to  state  vocational  education 
programs.  I  have  directed  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Manpower,  to  work  with  the 
Acting  Commis.sioner  of  Education  in 
preparing  such  a  report  for  submission 
to  Congress  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

One  of  the  priority  aims  of  the  new 
Administration  is  the  development  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program,  designed  to  make 
centrally  available  to  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed  a  full  range  of 
Federal  job  training  and  placement  serv- 
ices. Toward  this  end.  it  is  essential  that 
the  many  Federal  manpower  programs  be 
integrated  and  coordinated. 

Therefore,  as  a  first  step  toward  better 
program  management,  the  Job  Corps  will 
be  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
For  the  Department,  this  will  add  an- 
other important  manpower  service  com- 
ponent. For  the  Job  Corpsmen.  it  will 
make  available  additional  training  and 
service  opportunities.  From  the  stand- 
point of  program  management,  it  makes 
it  possible  to  coordinate  the  Job  Corps 
with  other  manpower  services,  especially 
vocational  education,   at   the   point   of 

delivery.  ^        ,      .,     • 

The  Department  of  Labor  already  is 
deeply  Involved  in  the  recruitment, 
counseling  and  placement  of  Job  Corps- 
men.  It  refers  80  percent  of  all  male  and 
45  percent  of  all  female  enroUees;  it  pro- 
vides job  market  information,  and  helps 
locate  Job  Corpsmen  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  opportunity. 

This  delegation  will  also  be  made  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1969;  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture  wiU 
continue  to  have  operating  responsibility 
for  the  Job  Corps  centers  concerned  pri- 
marily with  conservation. 


I  have  dh-ected  that  preparations  be 
made  for  the  transfer  of  two  other  pro- 
grams from  OEO  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Com- 
prehensive Health  Centers,  which  pro- 
vide health  service  to  the  residents  of 
poor  neighborhoods,  and  Foster  Grand- 
parents program.  In  my  judgment,  these 
can  be  better  administered  at  present,  or 
in  the  near  future,  within  the  structure 
of  the  Department. 

In  making  these  changes,  I  recognize 
that  innovation  costs  money— and  that 
if  OEO  is  to  continue  its  effectiveness  as 
an  innovating  agency,  adequate  fimds 
must  be  made  available  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Moreover,  it  is  my  intent  that 
Community  Action  Agencies  can  con- 
tinue to  be  involved  in  the  operation  of 
programs  such  as  Head  Start  at  the  local 
level,  even  though  an  agency  other  than 
OEO  has  received  such  programs,  by 
delegation,  at  the  national  level.  It  also 
is  my  intent  that  the  vital  Community 
Action  Programs  will  be  pressed  for- 
ward, and  that  in  the  area  of  economic 
development  OEO  will  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play,  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies,  in  fostering  community - 
based  business  development. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's continuing  study  of  the 
anti-poverty  effort  will  be  to  improve 
its  management  effectiveness.  When  pov- 
erty-fund monies  are  stolen,  those  hurt 
most  are  the  poor— whom  the  monies 
w«>re  meant  to  help.  When  programs  are 
inefficiently  administered,  those  hurt 
most  again  are  the  poor.  The  public  gen- 
erally, and  the  poor  especially,  have  a 
right  to  demand  effective  and  efficient 
management.  I  intend  to  provide  it. 

I  expect  that  important  economies  will 
result  from  the  delegation  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  strive  for  greater 
efficiency,  and  especially  for  greater  ef- 
fectiveness in  Headstart. 

A     Concentrated     Management     Im- 
provement  Program   initiated   in   OEO 
will  be  intensified.  Under  this  program, 
selected  Community  Action  Agencies  will 
be  required  to  take  steps  to  devise  im- 
provements in  such  areas  as  organiza- 
tional structure,  financial  and  account- 
ing systems,  personnel  training  and  work 
scheduling.  Standards  will  be  applied  un- 
der the  "management  improvement  pro- 
gram" to  evaluate  the  operations  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies.  We  intend  to 
monitor  these  programs  actively  in  order 
to  insure  that  they  are  achievina^hlgh- 
level    effectiveness    and    that   they    are 
being  administered  on  an  orderly  basis. 
In  the  past,  problems  have  often  aris- 
en over  the  relationship  of  State,  county 
and  local  governments  to  programs  ad- 
ministered by  OEO.  This  has  particu- 
larly been  the  case  where  the  State  and 
local  officials  have   wanted   to   assume 
greater    responsibility    for    the    imple- 
mentation of  the  programs  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  so.  I  have  assigned  special  responsi- 
bility for  working  out  these  problems  to 
the  newly-created  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  vmder  the  supervision 
of  the  Vice  President. 

I  have  directed  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council  to  keep  the  anti-poverty  effort 
under  constant  review  and  evaluation, 


seeking  new  ways  in  which  the  various 
departments  can  help  and  better  ways 
in  which  their  efforts  can  be  coordinated. 
My  comprehensive  recommendations 
for  the  future  of  the  poverty  program 
will  be  made  after  the  Urban  Affairs 
CouncU's  own  initial  study  is  completed, 
and  after  I  have  reviewed  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  study  of  OEO  ordered  by 
Congress  in  1967  and  due  for  submission 
next  month. 

Meanwhile.  I  would  stress  this  final 
thought:  If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of 
experimental  programs,  we  must  frankly 
recognize  their  experimental  nature  and 
frankly  acknowledge  whatever  short- 
comings they  develop.  To  do  so  is  not  to 
belittle  the  experiment,  but  to  advance 
its  essential  purpose :ithat  of  finding  new 
"ways,  better  ways,  of  making  progress  in 
areas  still  inadequately  understood. 

We  often  can  learn  more  from  a  pro- 
gram that  fails  to  achieve  its  pui-pose 
than  from  one  that  succeeds.  If  we  apply 
those  lessons,  then  even  the  "failure" 
will  have  made  a  significant  contributi'jn 
to  our  larger  purposes. 

I  urge  all  those  involved  in  these  ex- 
perimental programs  to  bear  this  in 
mind— and  to  rememl>er  that  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  this  administration  is 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  how  best  to 
make  real  progress  against  those  social 
ills  that  have  so  stubbornly  defied  solu- 
tion. We  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers.  We  are  determined  to  find  as 
many  as  we  can. 

The  men  and  women  who  will  be 
valued  most  in  this  administration  will 
be  those  who  understand  that  not  every 
experiment  succeeds,  who  do  not  cover 
up  failures  but  rather  lay  open  problems, 
frankly  and  constructively,  so  that  next 
time  we  will  know  how  to  do  better. 

In  this  spirit,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  place  our  anti-poverty  efforts  on  a 
secure  footing — and  that  as  we  continue 
to  gain  in  understanding  of  how  to  mas- 
ter the  difficulties,  we  can  move  forward 
at  an  accelerating  pace. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  19,  1969. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MRS.  GANDHI  SEES  MODERATE 
SIGNS  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  February  14  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  appeared  an  account  by  Selig  S. 
Harrison  of  an  interview  with  India's 
Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi. 

I  was  particularly  interested  In  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi's  comments  concerning 
American  intervention  in  Vietnam  and 
about  China. 

Mrs.  Gandhi,  when  asked  if  American 
intervention  in  Vietnam  had  helped 
India  in  long-term  security  problems 
with  China,  said: 
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It  ha«it  mad*  any  dUTarenc*  at  an  In 
•tranKthenlng  oar  position  wltb  r aspect  to 
China  aa  far  aa  w*  are  ooncamed.  As  for 
Vietnam,  bad  there  not  been  a  war.  both 
of  them  wotUd  have  been  In  a  stronger  po- 
sition to  resist  China  If  China  ever  did  wish 
to  menace  them.  Worth  Vietnam  has  shown 
Independence  of  China  In  not  consulting 
them  about  the  Paris  talks. 

On  the  China  problem.  Mrs.  Oandhl 
Mid: 

Foe  them  to  be  Isolated  the  way  they  are  U 
dangerous.  They  beUeve  the  whole  world  U 
aa  they're  Imagining  It.  I'm  sure  It  would 
help  for  them  to  get  tbMr  people  out  and  to 
b*  more  Involved. 

She  continued : 

OtUna's  baale  anger  baa  always  been  a 
feeling  that  "why  should  two  or  three  powers 
be  the  only  great  powers  and  China  should 
be  left  out?"  Viewing  It  from  their  perspec- 
tive, your  recognition  of  China  as  a  world 
power  might  be  helpful  In  creaUng  a  new 
environment  In  Asia.  But  that  would  still 
leave  the  question  of  what  to  do  wltb  their 
power... 

'  I  b«U«ve  that  my  colleagues  will  be  In- 
terested In  this  article,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lias.  OAirDRi:  Modebatb  Sioks  in  China 
(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 

New  Delhi.  February  13  —Prime  MlnUter 
Indira  Oandhl  said  today  that  she  sees 
"some  signs '  of  a  possible  moderate  trend 
in  Communist  China's  foreign  policy  and 
suggested  that  American  recognition  of 
China  as  a  world  f>ower  might  be  helpful  in 
creating  a  new  environment  in  Asia. 

•They  seem  to  be  making  certain  friendly 
gestures  to  Burma  In  quiet  ways. "  she  de- 
clared In  an  hour-long  Interview,  "but  we 
dont  know  yet  whether  Its  beginning  to 
change  with  regard  to  us.  They  are  beginning 
to  attend  diplomatic  receptions  here  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  would  certainly  not 
be  adverse  to  having  talks  with  them  If  the 
atmosphere    Improves.  " 

TEEMS    SOfTENEO 

The  Prime  Minister  recently  softened  In- 
dia's stand  on  the  terms  for  a  border  settle- 
ment with  Peking  for  the  Orst  time  since  the 
HlmaUyan  conflict  six  years  ago.  She  told  a 
news  conference  that  New  Delhi  should  be 
ready  for  "a  flexible  way  out'  even  IX  this 
meant  modifying  the  1963  Colombo  pro- 
poaals  backed  by  IndlA  but  rejected  by  China. 

This  has  stirred  an  undercxirrent  of  debate 
here  between  hard-liners  In  the  governing 
Congress  Party  and  leading  Foreign  Ministry 
officials  who  point  to  the  forthcoming  Slno- 
U.S.  talks  In  Warsaw  and  view  the  threat  of 
accommodation  with  Peking  as  a  checkreln 
on  Soviet  arms  aid  to  Pakistan. 

Relaxed  and  full  of  banter  despite  election 
setbacks  for  the  Congress  Parly  yesterday  In 
West  Bengal  and  two  other  North  Indian 
sUtea.  Mrs.  Oandhl.  wrapped  in  a  gray  kash- 
mlr  shawl  thrown  over  a  bright  purple  sari, 
observed  that  "the  Chinese  are  continuing 
their  propaganda  against  us.  of  course,  and 
we  cannot  ignore  that.  But  this  Is  all  part  of 
a   larger   picture. 

"For  them  to  be  Isolated  the  way  they 
are  Is  daageroua.  They  beUeve  the  whole 
world  la  aa  they're  Imagining  It.  I'm  sure  It 
would  help  for  them  to  get  their  people  out 
and  to  be  more  Involved." 

CHIMA    VBW 

China's  "basic  anger."  she  continued,  has 

always  been  a  feeling  that  why  should  two 

or   three   powers   be   the  only   great  powers 

and  China  should  be  left  out*'  Viewing  It 

from  their  perspective,  your  recognition  of 


Chin*  aa  a  world  power  might  be  helpful 
in  creating  a  new  environment  In  Asia.  But 
that  would  sUll  leave  the  queaUon  of  what 
to  do  with  their  power." 

Describing  proposals  for  Amertcan-Sovlat 
collaboration  to  contain  China  as  "unfortu- 
nate." Mrs.  Gandhi  said  that  "any  combina- 
tion against  another  person  provokes  that 
person  and  must  Inevitably  lead  you  to  some 
kind  of  complication."  Jhen  she  Interjected 
that  "a  strange  situation  has  been  develop- 
ing" In  relations  between  Washington  and 
Moscow.  "While  there  U  a  certain  amount  of 
Cold  War.  they  do  sometimes  get  together 
also." 

BSJECTS  nrrSEPBETATION 

Asked  whether  she  had  Czechoslovakia  In 
mind  and  had  discussed  recent  events  In 
Prague  with  the  visiting  chairman  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  I.  V.  Splrldlnov.  who  con- 
ferred with  her  Immediately  before  my  ar- 
rival at  her  residence,  she  smiled  and  said 
only.  "I  was  thinking  of  Europe  rather  than 
Asia." 

Mrs.  Gandhi  shook  her  head  vlgoroxisly  in 
responding  to  a  question  concerning  the  con- 
tention of  former  White  House  adviser  Walt 
Roetow  that  American  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam had  buttressed  India's  long-term  se- 
curity against  China. 

"It  hasn't  made  any  difference  at  all  in 
strengthening  our  position  with  respect  to 
China  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,"  she 
stated.  "As  for  Vietnam,  had  there  not  been 
a  war.  both  of  them  would  have  been  In  a 
stronger  position  to  reelst  China  If  China 
ever  did  wish  to  menace  them.  North  Viet- 
nam has  shown  independence  of  China  in 
not  consulting  them  about  the  Paris  talks." 

Alluding  to  the  view  often  expressed  by 
Rostow  and  others  that  the  war  had  pro- 
vided a  protective  shield  for  the  economic 
development  effort  of  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
trles.  she  said  that  "the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  Is  in  rather  an  explosive  state  Just  now. 
None  of  those  countries  can  be  strengthened 
under  present  circumstances.  It's  so  much 
based  on  the  troops  and  that  cannot  be  solid 
or  lasting.  Bven  though  the  countries  are 
small  they  should  be  strengthening  their 
economic  base  and  working  out  regional  ar- 
rangements of  their  own  that  will  have  some 
lasting  value." 

JOHNSON'S    IMPATIENT 

Former  President  Johnson  was  "very  Im- 
patient of  criticism,"  BCrs.  Gandhi  said,  "and 
we  were  a  favorite  whipping  boy  for  some 
time,  whether  It  was  Vietnam  or  the  Middle 
East.  In  fairness,  that  Impatience  is  per- 
haps not  Just  his  characteristic.  It's  an 
American  characteristic.  But  in  any  case, 
the  public  attitude  toward  the  government's 
Vietnam  poUcy  changed  gradually  In  the 
United  States,  and  fortunately  the  differences 
between  us  have  narrowed." 

Urging  a  continuation  of  American  aasist- 
ance  to  India  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, the  Prime  Minister  expressed  gratitude 
for  past  aid  and  added  that  "It  has  been  well 
used  and  very  effective  despite  what  some 
people  say.  We  carry  the  major  burden  of 
development  ourselvea  but  what  we  get 
from  outside  gives  us  a  margin  we  need  to 
go  ahead. 

"I  know  there  Is  a  feeling  In  the  United 
States  that  India  Is  too  big  to  tackle,  that 
the  poverty  Is  too  vast.  But  we  are  making 
steady  progress,  and  we  need  and  desire 
your  help  and  friendship." 

ELECTION    DEFEAT 

The  only  moments  ot  tension  and  reserve 
In  an  otherwise  free  and  easy  exchange  fol- 
lowed persistent  questions  concerning  the 
Implications  of  the  Congress  election  defeats. 

Referring  to  the  Communist  sweep  in 
West  Bengal,  she  said  that  "tbU  has  been  a 
surprise  to  everybody.  We  had  a  lot  of  dlf- 
Ocultles  with  them  before,  and  the  situation 
may  be  quite  difficult.  There  will  be  uncer- 
tainty In  people's  minds.  In  the  minds  of 
businessmen.  But  It's  diffloult  to  prophesy." 


A  serlea  of  questions  oa  the  current  pollti- 
oal  turmoil  In  Pakistan  brought  a  cautious 
response  at  first  that  "we  are  trying  very  hard 
to  say  as  UtUe  aa  possible  on  thU  subject. 
It  Is  not  our  business  to  pass  Judgments  on 
them,  and  we  want  to  keep  a  good  atmosphere 
in  case  they  should  want  to  make  a  gesture 
toward   better  relations." 

After  a  pause,  she  added  that  "obviously, 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries  are 
not  unrelated  to  events  In  both  o€  them. 
Some  people  have  said  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  were  not  anxious  for  friendship 
with  India  was  that  Ayub  needed  tension  to 
Justify  the  denial  of  democratic  rights.  I 
never  thought  that  a  military-backed  re- 
gime was  the  answer  even  at  the  height  of 
Ayub's  success.  Every  system  has  Its  good  and 
bad  points.  There  Is  no  easy  path  to  devel- 
opment. We  thought  democracy  as  the  better 
path  because  It  educates  the  people  and 
strengthens  them.  They  gain  In  experience. 
The  other  way  they  are  cut  off." 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  89-81,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
to  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage 
In  lieu  of  Senator  Kuchel.  retired. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES PARTICIPATING  IN 
TRAINING  IN  NON -GOVERNMENT 
PACIUTIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  1308(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  I  am  transmitting 
forms  supplying  information  on  those 
employees  who,  during  Fiscal  Year  1968, 
participated  in  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  In  courses  that  were  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  In  duration 
and  those  employees  who  received  awards 
or  contributions  incident  to  training  in 
non-Government  facilities. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  Housi,  February  19. 1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messagea  from  the  President  of 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
iM7Proprlate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


InsUtutlons  and  civil  defense  organizations, 
for  the  period  July  1  t^ugh  December  31, 
1968  (with  an  accompaimng  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bUl  (HJl.  684)  to 
amend  title  3«  of  the  United  States  Code 
m  order  to  make  certain  technical  cor- 
rections therein,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.  ^^^^^^^_^ 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  684)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Miami,  Miami,  Pla.,  remonstrat- 
ing the  continued  colonization  and  oppres- 
sion of  Uthuanla,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the 
U.S.S.R.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. ^  ^, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Carplnterla,  Calif.,  County  Water 
District,  praying  for  favorable  and  prompt 
action  on  the  watershed  work  plan  for  the 
Carplnteria  Valley  Watershed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Hbpoet  op  Seceitabt  or  Commeece  on 
Export  Conteol 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  86th 
Quarterly  Report  on  Export  Control  covering 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report   or   Federal   Commission    PtmsuANT 
TO  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Cliairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  pursuant  to  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
LabeUng  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

STEAM-ELECmC     PLANT     CONSTRtJCTION     COST 

AND  Annual  Production  Expenses,  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  document  entitled 
"Steam-Electric  Plant  Consuuctlon  Cost  and 
Annual  Production  Expenses,  1967"  (with 
an  accompanying  document);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

RxpoRT  OF  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  BUtes,  Uansmlttlng,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's decision  not  to  require  build- 
er's cost  certification  for  Rossmoor  Leisure 
World  Develt^ments,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  of  I*cion  of  Valor  or  the  United 
STATES  of  America,  Inc. 
A   letter    ftom   the   NaUonal    Corporation 
Agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc.,  transmltung,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fliaanclal  report  of  the  Legion  of 
Valor  for  the  period  August  1,  1967,  to  July 
31,    1968    (with   an   accompanying   report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AHD  'WTLTAtM  COVZEINO  DONATION  OF 
FlBSONAI.  FBOPBTT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
catiocL.  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  r«port  covering  personal  property 
donatwl  to  paUlc  health  and  educational 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ORGANIZATION 
AND  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL 
DRUG  RESEARCH  AND  REGULA- 
TORY PROGRAMS :  LSD"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-82) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  186  of  the 
89th  Congress  and  Senate  Resolutions 
59  and  214  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  submit 
a  report  entitled  "Organization  and  Co- 
ordination of  Federal  Drug  Research  and 
Regulatory  Programs:  LSD,"  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed.  The  report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  January  17,  1969. 

The  report  is  based  on  hearings  and 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  im- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  Due  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
death,  I  am  filing  tills  report.  The  views 
expressed  herein  are  solely  those  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  have 
signed  the  report. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  vital  member 
of  the  subcommittee  for  3  years.  His  keen 
mind,  fervent  idealism  and  quick  wit 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  sub- 
committee work.  He  had  a  deep  sensi- 
tivity to  the  issues  involved  in  the  urban 
crisis,  drug  control  and  traffic  safety. 
This  was  complemented  by  a  practical 
imderstanding  of  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  death  was  a  grave  loss 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  great  character  dedicated  to 
the  betterment  of  his  country. 

The  report  summarized  the  testimony 
of  17  v.'ltnesses  from  the  Government 
and  the  private  sector  concerning  LSD. 
After  considering  all  the  evidence  the 
subcommittee  concluded  that  In  organi- 
zation, coordination,  and  basic  research 
Federal  efforts  were  uneciual  to  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  this  drug. 

The  subcommittee  mside  three  spe- 
cific findings:  First,  the  Government  did 
not  act  promptly  to  halt  the  illegal 
spread  of  LSD.  Although  information  on 
how  to  manufacture  the  drug  became 
generally  available  in  1963,  according 
to  testimony  by  Dr.  James  Goddard, 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Dr.  Stanley  YoUes,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 


(3overnment  did  not  anticipate  extensive 
misuse  of  the  drug  because,  "it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  people  concerned  that  it 
was  such  an  esoteric  drug  that  It  would 
never  be  in  widespread  use  in  colleges." 
Thus,  3  years  passed  before  the  Govern- 
ment moved  to  control  the  abuse  of  LSD. 
Second,  the  subcommittee  foimd  that 
when  the  CSovemment  did  act  it  moved 
in  a  precipitous  manner,  thereby  impair- 
ing research  and  adding  to  the  notoriety 
of  the  drug.  In  April  1966,  when  Sandoz, 
the  only  legal  manufacturer  ceased  pro- 
duction and  withdrew  its  research  plan, 
the    Food    and    Drug    Administration 
abruptly  terminated  all  but  nine  of  the 
70  research  projects  then  in  progress. 
Tills  caused  the  abandonment  of  other 
research  projects  two  witnesses  told  the 
subcommittee. 

Third,  the  quality  of  some  of  tlie  re- 
search done  was  poor  and  the  research 
program  did  not  recognize  the  potential 
for  abuse  of  the  drug.  Dr.  Goddard 
acknowledged  that — 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  bad  re- 
senrch  carried  out  on  this  drug. 

And  it  was  not  until  1965  that  the  first 
survey  on  the  extent  and  pattern  of 
abuse  was  planned.  This  demonstrates 
again  that  Government  response  to  LSD 
was  tardy. 

Control  of  these  substances  will  be- 
come even  more  difficult  in  the  years 
ahead.  Dr.  Yolles  told  the  subcommittee 
that  in  the  next  10  years  there  will  bs 
a  "hundredfold  increase  in  the  number 
and  types  of  drugs  capable  of  affecting 
the  mind." 

These  developments  will  confront  us 
with  complex  scientific  and  moral  ques- 
tions. The  tragic  experience  which  many, 
of  our  young  people  have  had  with  LSD, 
points  up  the  need  for  soimd  and  reliable 
information  about  any  new  hallucino- 
genic or  other  dangerous  drug.  We  must 
knew  more  than  the  pharmacology  of 
such  drugs  and  how  they  are  used  in 
the  laboratory.  We  must  leam  the  causes 
and  effects  of  drug  abuse  and  how  to 
combat  them. 

Accordingly,  the  report  recommends  a 
review  of  our  drug  regulation  and  re- 
search control  measures  to  assure  that 
these  programs  are  properly  organized 
to  deal  with  the  foreseeable  problems  and 
that  the  responsible  agencies  have  ade- 
quate authority  to  carry  out  their  tasks. 

With  specific  regard  to  LSD,  the  re- 
port makes   three   recommendations. 

First,  that  the  new  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  under- 
take a  comprehensive  nationwide  study 
to  determine  the  causes  of  LSD  use,  the 
adverse  physical  and  psychological 
effects,  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
best  method  of  prevention  and  treatment. 
Second,  that  NIH  expand  its  research 
progiam  on  LSD  and  similar  drugs  to  in- 
crease oin-  knowledge  of  the  risk%  and 
potential  benefits  of  LSD  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them. 

And  third,  that  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  establish  an 
early  warning  system  so  that  as  the  pat- 
tern of  drug  use  shifts,  Federal  research, 
enforcement  and  education  programs  will 
change  also. 
In  carrying  out  these  recommendations 
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special  ooneem  must  be  given  to  our 
young  people.  In  the  put  3  yean  »  sig- 
nificant number  of  them  have  experi- 
mented with  ISD  and  similar  drugs. 
Their  use  of  these  drugs  manifests  more 
than  youthful  curiosity.  It  denotes  at 
least  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the 
responsibilities  of  organized  society.  Pre- 
ventive and  punitive  measures  must  be 
taken  to  halt  the  Illicit  drug  traffic.  But 
these  actions  alone  are  not  a  long-term 
answer  to  drug  abuse.  Society  must  chan- 
i^el  the  tensions,  pressures,  and  anxieties 
which  young  people  feel.  Into  construc- 
tive alternatives.  Drugs  are  no  answer  to 
today's  problems,  especially  for  the  Na- 
tion's youth.  As  the  report  says: 

Young  people  must  be  shown  that  the 
challenges  and  rewards  of  Involvement  In 
'he  real  world  are  more  satisfying  for  the 
individual  and  society  than  the  Isolation  of 
the  world  of  drugs. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  problems  represented  by 
USD  afe.  not  new.  They  are  as  old  as  the 
relation, .  of  government  and  science. 
Each  new  discovery  tests  the  ingenuity 
of  government  to  guide  the  results  of 
invention  Into  paths  which  benefit  so- 
ciety. This  is  a  test  of  men  as  well  as 
institutions.  If  we  are  to  master  the 
sometimes  menacing  product  of  our  in- 
creasing scientific  knowledge  we  will  need 
flexible  institutions  responsive  to  change 
and  men  who  can  weave  the  delicate 
thread  that  links  freedom  of  inquiry  for 
the  individual  scientist  with  enlightened 
regxilatlon  In  the  public  interest. 

This  will  require  that  government  and 
.science  realize  their  reciprocal  responsi- 
bilities to  each  other.  It  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  encourage  soimd  experi- 
mentation, evaluate  critically  the  results 
and  act  appropriately  on  them.  Corre- 
spondingly, It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  sci- 
entist to  conduct  his  work  In  an  objective 
manner  with  due  regard  for  Its  effect 
upon  the  public. 

This  Is  the  foundation  for  mutual  re- 
spect and  harmony  between  government 
and  science.  Such  an  attitude  and  ap- 
proach can  help  contain  the  social  poison 
carried  by  LSD  and  similar  drugs. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  MIGRA- 
TORY FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES" — REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS   <S.  REPT.  NO.  91-83) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  filing  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Subconunlttee  on  Migratory  Labor,  to- 
stether  with  the  Individual  views  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  > .  Approved  for  filing  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  January  29.  1969,  the  report  Is  filed 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  222, 
asreed  to  March  15,  1968. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received:  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  reaoluUons  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 


mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSKN: 
S.  1077.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  18  and  title 
as  of  the  United  Statea  Code  with  reepeet 
to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions 
Involving  obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  OURNKY: 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Moby  Dick  II,  owned  by  Richard  B.  Campbell, 
of  Hollywood,  na  .  to  be  documented  aa  a 
vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  with  coastwise 
privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By    Mr.     SCOTT     (for     himself.     Bfr. 
SCHWKiKm.  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Ooooeu., 
Mr.  Ttdinos,  and  tCr.  Mathlas)  : 
S.  1070.  A  bin  consenUng  to  the  Susque- 
hanna  River   Basin   Compact,   enacting   the 
same  Into  law   thereby  making  the   United 
States  A  signatory  party,  making  certain  res- 
ervations  on    behalf    of    the   United   SUtes. 
.-tnd   for   related   purposes:    to   the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Ut.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1080.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Co*  A. 
Boardman  and  his  wife.  Martha  E.  Board- 
man,  and  the  esUte  of  Prank  J.  Smith  and 
hU  widow,  Thereae  E.  Smith:  to  the  Ck)m- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Symington)  : 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 

medals   In   honor  of   the  dedication   of   the 

Winston  ChurchUl  Memorial  and  Library;  to 

the  Committee  on  Banlclng  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  EaoLrroN  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  1082.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Arlene  W. 
Chang:  and 

S.  1083.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Howard 
Staub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  1084.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Lu   Jan 
Tan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  t>e  cited  as  the  "Environ- 
mental  QuaUty   Preservation   Act  of   1009"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1086.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Lee 
Adams  and  the  estates  of  his  wife.  Althela  J. 
Adams,  and  of  his  sons.  David  John  Adams 
and  Mark  E:dward  Adams:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  1087.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vernon  Louis 
Hoberg:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    JAVrrS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScHWEiKEa.      Mr.      Randolph.      Itr. 
EACLrroN.  ill.  Nelson.  Mr.  Huches, 
and  Mr.  Mukpht  ) : 
S.  1088.  A   bUl   to   be   cited    aa   the   "Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1069":  to  the  Committee  on  Lalmr  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separivte  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON : 
S.  1089.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Pock; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken.  Mr.  Bbooke.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Bbvin. 
Mr.  PuLBSicHT.  Mr.  Habeib,  Mr.  Hait, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Inouyb.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  JoaDAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McCabthy, 
Mr.  MclNTYBE,  Mr.  Mondalb.  ISi. 
Moea.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pastobe,  Mr. 
Pbx,  Mr.  PmoxMiBE,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Talmaoob,   Mr.  Thubmond,  Idr. 


Tabbobouoh,    and    Mr.    Tounq    ot 

Ohio) : 
S.  1000.  A  bin  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purpoaea  ot  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.     Bbooke,     Mr.     Eagleton,     Mr. 
Habtke,  Mr.  Inovye,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.    McCabthy,    Mr.    Metcalt,    Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Tabbobovgh)  : 
S.  1091.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life  Act   of    1956   to  provide   technical   and 
financial  assistance  to  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery  Products  Act  of 
1969:   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  atxjve  bill,  which  appear  under 
a   separate   heading.) 

By  Mr   HART  (for  hlnuelf,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.     Bennett,     Mr.     Bbooke,     Mr. 
Eagleton,   Mr.   Fong,   Mr.   Goodell. 
Mr.  Habtke,  >dr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.    KxNNEDY,    Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr. 
McOkb.  Mr.  McOovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.    Mondalb,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Pebcy.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Yabbobough,    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Ohio)  : 
S.  1092.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  facilities  used  in  the  harvesting  and 
processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products  for 
commercial  purpoaes.  for  the  Inspection  of 
fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  In  the  regulation  of  In- 
trastate commerce  with  respect  to  State  fish 
Inspection  programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to   the    Committee    on    Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  1093.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
the  amount  of  project  reservoir  storage  ca- 
pacity that  may  be  allotted  for  water  quality 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ebvin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Ut.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 
S.  1094.  A  bill  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
cool  mining  industry  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
and  Investigate  matters  pertaining  to  na- 
tional security;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Toweb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JOBDAN  of  North  Carolina) : 
S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution   to  designate 
the   month   of   May    as   "National    Arthritis 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ebvin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
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8.  107»— INTRODUCTION  OF  SUS- 
QUEHANNA RIVER  BASIN  COM- 
PACT BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appr(H>rlate  reference  a  bill  to  grant 


official  congreasional  conaent  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact,  and  to  make  the  UB.  Oovem- 
ment  a  party  to  that  compact.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Joining  me  as  cosponsors 
in  this  effort  all  of  the  dlsUngulshed  Sen- 
ators from  the  three  States  primarily 
Involved— Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwiik- 
ER)  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs  and  Mr. 
GooDKLL).  and  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydimgs 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  . 

The  Susquehanna  is  the  last  major  rel- 
atively undeveloped  river  basin  In  the 
Northeast-Middle  Atlantic  region.  The 
river's  West  Branch  rises  in  central 
Pennsylvania:  its  North  Branch  issues 
from  Otsego  Lake  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 
It  flows  southward  eventually,  emptying 
into  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  Its  length  of  448 
mUes  makes  it  the  24th  longest  river  m 
the  United  States.  More  than  3  million 
people  live  in  the  basin. 

Most  of  the  basin  lies  in  Pennsylvania, 
about  76  percent  of  it,  in  an  area  which 
comprises  approximately  46  percent  of 
the  entire  Commonwealth.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  basin's  total  population  lives 
In  Pennsylvania,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
State's  total.  ,     ^,  . 

The  area  is  an  extremely  valuable  asset 
to  the  millions  of  people  who  reside  in  it 
and  to  the  tens  of  millions  who  live  with- 
in a  few  hundred  mUes  of  It.  It  Is  an  area 
where  many  local  governments,  three 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
major  Interests  and  responsibilities.  It 
is  an  area  in  need  of  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  governmental  management 
system  which  will  preserve  and  enhance 
its  value  to  its  people  and  their  neigh- 
bors. This  is  what  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  compact  is  designed  to  achieve. 

The  compact  would  create  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission.  Its 
members  would  be  the  Governors  of  the 
three  basin  States— Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  New  York— or  their  immediate 
representatives,  and  a  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  President.  The  compact  would 
require  the  Commission  to  develop  and 
effectuate  plans,  policies,  and  projects 
relating  to  water  resources  of  the  basin; 
to  adopt  and  promote  uniform  and  co- 
ordinated policies  for  water  resources 
conservation  and  management,  and  to 
encourage  and  direct  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, operation,  and,  subject  to  the 
applicable  laws,  the  financing  of  water 
resources  projects  according  to  such 
plans  and  policies. 

The  core  of  the  compact  would  be  a 
comprehensive  plan  "for  the  immediate 
and  long  range  development  and  use  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin"  and  "a 
water  resources  program,  based  upon  the 
comprehensive  plan."  This  plan  is  to 
take  into  consideration  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  area's  water  resources 
needs,  existing  and  proposed  public  and 
private  projects  to  meet  these  needs,  and 
a  separate  statement  of  projects  which 
the  compact  would  propose  that  the 
Commission  undertake.  To  this  end,  the 
Commission  would  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare annual  cm-rent  expense  and  capi- 
tal budgets  consistent  with  its  program, 
policies,  and  projects. 

The  comprehensive  plan  and  program 
would  deal  with  such  matters  as  water 
supply,  water  quality  management  and 


eonttol,  flood  protectlMi,  watershed  man- 
agement, recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  the  perservatlon  and  enhance- 
ment of  scenic,  cultural,  and  historical 
sites,  hydroelectric  power,  and  water 
withdrawals  and  diversions  in  protected 
areas  during  emergencies. 

Although  the  Commission  would  be 
empowered  to  act  as  a  construction  and 
operation  agency,  it  would  be  enjoined 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  "engage 
in  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  a  project  only  when  the  proj- 
ect is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  no  other  com- 
petent agency  is  In  a  position  to  act,  or 
such  agency  fails  to  act."  The  signatory 
parties  would  specifically  declare  it  to  be 
their  policy  "to  preserve  and  utilize  the 
f  imctions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  exist- 
ing offices  and  agencies  of  government 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  this  com- 
pact," and  the  Commission  would  fur- 
ther be  "directed  to  utilize  those  offices 
and  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  the 
compact." 

Throughout  this  bill,  the  Commission 
is  required  to  "cooperate"  with  others 
and  to  "encourage"  them  in  activities 
that  will  further  the  purposes  of  the 
compact.  Moreover,  the  compact  does  not 
preempt  the  field;  whenever  appropriate, 
the  powers  of  the  signatory  parties  are 
preserved.  Article  5,  for  instance,  states: 
Nothing  in  this  Compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  modify,  or  qualify  the  au- 
thority of  any  signatory  party  to  enact  any 
legislation  or  enforce  any  additional  condi- 
tions or  re.«rlctions  to  lessen  or  prevent  the 
pollution  of  waters  within  its  Jurisdiction. 


The  model  for  the  Susquehanna  com- 
pact is  the  Delaware  River  Basin  com- 
pact.  In    1961,   Congress   enacted   that 
compact  to  draw  together  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  States  of  Del- 
aware, N3W  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  planning,  conservation, 
development,   utilization,    management, 
and  control  of  that  basin's  water  re- 
sources. Two  of  the  member  States  of 
the    Delaware    compact — Pennsylvania 
and  N»w  York — are  already  members  of 
the  Susquehanna.  That  they  are  again 
willing  to  Join  together  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  venture  of  this  kind  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  their  satisfaction 
with  the  Delaware  compact,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  their  confidence  in  a  similar 
arrangement  for  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  current  dec- 
ade, the  Delaware  River  Basin  experi- 
enced a  severe  water  shortage.  The  Del- 
aware River  Basin  Commission  managed 
that  shortage  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  deny  essential  water 
supplies  to  any  public  or  private  entity 
dependent  on  basin  water,  including  the 
tremendous  metropolitan  complexes  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  Delaware  Commission  was  suc- 
cessful, too,  in  formulating  and  coordi- 
nating a  set  of  basinwide  water  quality 
standards  for  submission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965.  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  entire  Nation  of 
such  a  multistate  accomplishment,  and 
it  was  done  in  the  context  of  varied  and 
complex  water  problems. 
Today,   the  Delaware  Commission  is 


taking  the  lead  in  the  necessary  studies 
to  protect  the  environment  in  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area.  This  involves  the  close  meshing  of 
the  planning,  developmental,  and  con- 
servation activities  of  three  States- 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York— and  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  doubtful  that  this  could  be  undertaken 
at  all  in  the  absence  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact. 

Finally,  the  Delaware  commission  has 
acted  as  the  local  sponsor  of  several  Fed- 
eral reservoir  projects.  Since  the  benefits 
of  each  of  these  projects  will  be  substan- 
tially interstate  in  character,  no  one 
State,  and  certainly  no  combination  of 
local  governments  within  a  State,  could 
have  been  in  a  position  to  give  the  neces- 
sary local  assurances. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  these  sev- 
eral accomplishments  illustrate  what 
could  be  done  on  the  Susquehanna  if  a 
similar  compact  and  Federal  enabling 
statute  were  enacted,  as  is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that 
in  all  essential  respects  the  Delaware 
compact,  and  the  proposed  compact  for 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  are  sub- 
stantially similar.  Most  of  the  language 
of  the  proposed  Susquehanna  compact 
is,  in  fact,  taken  from  the  Delaware.  Only 
in  two  .significant  respects  do  the  Vso 
differ. 

First,  the  Susqueharma  compact  would 
be  more  explicit  in  empowering  its  com- 
mission to  promote  proper  fiood  i)lain 
zoning  and  management.  Tliis  is  a  meri- 
torious provision  in  its  ovm  right  but.  in 
addition,  it  is  intended  to  further  the 
policies  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  en- 
acted as  title  xni  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  The  new 
Federal  law  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  fiood  insurance  in  an  area, 
that  it  be  covered  by  effective  State  and 
local  land  use  management  laws  or 
ordinances. 

The  second  difference  lies  in  the  greater 
attention  that  would  be  given  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna plan  to  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  scenic  values  and  cul- 
tural and  historic  sites.  This  is  partic- 
idarly  significant  in  the  Susquehanna 
Basin  because  this  is  the  last  remaining 
relatively  undeveloped  major  basin  in 
the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

In  the  compact  itself,  and  in  the  reser- 
vations and  conditions  of  the  enabling 
statute,  are  to  be  found  the  several  safe- 
guards that  Congress  enacted  in  approv- 
ing the  Delaware  compact.  Some  changes, 
however,  have  been  made.  One  of  these 
has  to  do  with  making  more  explicit  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. Unlike  the  Delaware  compact, 
which  left  this  point  to  Implication,  the 
Susquehanna  compact  would  state  spe- 
cifically that  the  U.S.  member  Is  to  be  the 
direct  representative  of  the  President. 
Obviously,  this  is  necessary.  The  State 
members  are  to  be  the  Governors  or 
their  immediate  representatives.  To 
match  their  authority  for  coordination 
with  respect  to  State  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral member  must  be  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  head  of  the  Federal  execuUve 
branch. 
Also,  the  language  of  the  Susquehanna 
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enAbllng  statute  would  be  more  exact  in 
assuring  that  the  reaponslbilies  of  other 
Federal  agencies  are  not  affected  by  this 
compact,  except  as  speclflcaUy  required 
by  the  compact  or  by  reservations  in  the 
enabling  act. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Delaware 
statute  declare  that  commission  to  be  a 
Federal  agency  for  some  purposes,  but 
not  for  others.  This  Is  necessary  because 
the  commission  is  a  hybrid,  a  concept 
that  has  worked  well  on  the  whole.  In 
cerUln  respects,  however.  It  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  try  to  improve  on  the  Dela- 
ware model  in  making  this  point  also  In 
the  Susquehanna  compact.  Therefore, 
this  bill  makes  it  clear,  for  example,  that 
the  proposed  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
Federal  agency  for  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Power  Act.  This  reservation 
continues  by  providing  that  no  license 
would  be  required  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  develop  a  project 
for  hydroelectric  generation  If  the  proj- 
ect weW  authorized  by  Congress,  and  If 
tfSat  STfthorizaUon  included  electric 
power. 

In  the  Delaware  statute,  the  Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Administra- 
tion's Jurisdiction  over  water  quality  Is 
continued  in  unmodified  form.  This,  It 
has  been  argued,  appears  to  be  paradoxi- 
cal since  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission  has   regulatory   authority  over 
water  quality,  and  one  of  its  members  Is 
the  Presidents  represenUtive:  In  fact, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  To  avoid 
the   possibUity   of   having    two   Federal 
agencies  proceeding   independently,  the 
Susquehanna  compact  would  provide  for 
a  UmiUtlon  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  In  those  instances  in 
which  the  U.S.  member  concurs  in  com- 
mission action  regarding  water  quality. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the  out- 
set, the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  is  rel- 
atively undeveloi*ftd.  Time  Is  on  oiur  side 
In  this  Instance,  but  we  do  not  have  much 
time  left.  Already  population  pressures 
are   being    felt   directly,   and   they   are 
bound  to  Increase.  To  avert  fragmented, 
duplicated  and  unplanned  development, 
we  need  In  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
an  arrangement  that  will  provide  for  the 
legal  and  administrative  coordination  of 
Federal  and  State  activities.  The  Federal 
Government  and  each  of  the  SUtes  has 
major      responsibilities — responsibilities 
that  are  not  to  be  avoided.  This  Is  recog- 
nized in  this  bill's  declaration  that  "the 
water    resources    of    the    Susquehanna 
River  Basin  are  regional  assets  vested 
with  local.  State,  and  National  Interest " 
for  which  each  of  the  parties  to  this 
compact  has  "a  Joint  responsibility." 

The  compact  that  is  embodied  in  this 
legislation  is  one  that  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  many  years  of  study  and  negotia- 
tion. In  May  1962,  the  Interstate  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  met  for  the  first  time.  Comprised 
of  elected  and  appointed  officials  of  each 
of  the  three  States  of  the  basin,  the  ad- 
visory committee,  after  some  preliminary 
studies,  appointed  a  drafting  subcommit- 
tee in  May  1964.  The  latter  group  met 
almost  monthly  for  22  months  preparing 
successive  drafts  for  review  by  the  par- 


ent committee.  In  April  1966,  it  approved 
a  version  for  publication  and  distribu- 
tion. Copies  were  sent  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  to  interested  pri- 
vate persons.  Many  comments  and  sug- 
gestions were  received,  and  many  of 
these  were  Incorporated  In  the  draft  doc- 
ument that  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  three  States.  The  compact, 
in  its  present  form,  ■  was  adopted  by 
Maryland  and  New  York  In  1967,  and  by 
Pennsylvania  in  1968. 

All  that  remains  to  be  written  of  this 
story  to  transform  an  idea  into  reality 
Is  to  secure  the  consent  of  Congress  for 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact, 
and  to  make  the  United  States  a  signa- 
tory to  this  compact.  For  this  purpose,  I 
urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill  so 
that  vf  can  begin  to  bring  the  greatest 
beneflte  to,  and  to  produce  the  most  ef- 
ficient service  In  the  public  Interest  for. 
the  people  of  the  basin  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uncmlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  explanatory  memorandum 
prepaied  by  the  Interstate  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  memoran- 
dum win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1079)  consenting  to  the 
Susqueharma  River  Basin  Compact, 
enacting  the  same  Into  law  thereby  mak- 
ing the  United  States  a  signatory  party, 
making  certain  reservations  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  related 
pimjoses.  Introduced  oy  Mr.  Scott  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  memorandum,  presented  by  Mr. 
Scott,  is  as  follows: 

MCMOItANDVM    To    ACCOMfANT    SUSQCTHANNA 

Rivn  Basin  Compact  Bill 
The  Susquehanna  U  the  last  major  rela- 
tively undeveloped  river  baaln  In  the  North- 
east-Middle AtlanUc  Region.  Accordingly,  it 
Is  particularly  In  need  or  a  Federal-Interstate 
coordinating  mechanism   to  guide  the  con- 
servation,   development   and   admtnlstraUon 
or  Its  resources  In  a  manner  which  will  moat 
efflclently  serve  the  needs  or  its  population, 
and    which    will    preserve   and    enhance    lU 
value  as  a  scenic  and  recreational  asset  ror 
the  tens  or  millions  who  Uve  within  several 
hundred  miles  or  the  baaln.  Pine  as  the  Indi- 
vidual  programs   or   many   Federal    agencies 
may  be.  and  valuable  as  the  efforts  or  the 
three  separate  States  and  each  or  their  agen- 
cies may  be.  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
governmental  management  Instrument  Is  by 
tar  the  best  hope  or  safegviardlng  and  maxi- 
mizing the   usetulnees  or   the  Susquehanna 
In  a  way  that  will  accord  proper  recognition 
and  give  elTect  to  the  State,  regional  and  na- 
tional   Interests    involved.    Because    the   ex- 
treme   population    pressure   already    ringing 
the  basin  are  bound  to  accelerate  the  trend 
toward    rragmented.    dupUcaUve    and    un- 
planned development,  an  overall,  combined 
Instrument  tor  the  legal  and  administrative 
coordination  or  Federal  and  State  activity  U 
urgent.  The  dangers  or  rragmentatlon  arise, 
on   the   one    hand,   rrom    the   separatism   or 
Federal    agencies    and.    on    the    other,    rrom 
the  Individuality  or  SUte  programs. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact 
can  provide  the  means  or  overcoming  these 
dimc\iltles.  All  three  basin  States  (Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Tork  M\d  Maryland)  have  already 


enacted  the  Compact.  If  Congress  also  enacts 
it,  the  document  will  be  both  Federal  and 
State  law.  Consequently,  all  or  the  govern- 
ments and  agencies  working  In  any  part  or 
the  basin  will  be  brought  within  a  single 
rramework.  The  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  composed  or  the  very  topmost 
level  or  State  representation  (the  Oovernors 
or  their  immediate  representatives),  and  a 
direct  representative  or  the  President,  will 
come  Into  operation.  While  the  Commission 
will  l>e  an  administrative  body  In  Its  own 
right,  the  Compact  contnlns  specific  sare- 
guards  against  Its  displacing  existing  agen- 
cies—Federal, State  or  local.  Coordination 
will  be  achieved,  while  permitting  all  existing 
talents  and  raclUtles  to  be  employed. 

Tlie  Susquehanna  Compact  would  not  be 
the  first  or  Its  type.   In   1961   the  Congress 
enacted  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact. 
While  It  was  made  clear  at  the  time  that  the 
Federal-Interstate   compact   was   an   experi- 
ment,  and  some   Federal   agencies  took  the 
position   that   It  should  not  be   regarded  as 
a  precedent,  the  record  or  achievement  under 
the  Delaware  Compact  demonstrates  that  a 
similar   Instrument   would   be   most   advan- 
tageous   ror    the    Susquehanna    Basin.    The 
Delaware   River   Basin   Commission   success- 
ruUy  managed  the  acute  water  shortage  or 
the    mld-1960's    without    denying    essential 
supplies  to  any  or  the  public  and  private  enti- 
tles dependent  on  Delaware  Basin  water,  in- 
cluding the  tremendous  metropolitan  com- 
plexes or  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia 
It  also  succeeded  In  rormulatlng  and  har- 
monizing a  set   or   baslnwlde  water   quality 
standards   ror  submission    to   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  Water  Quality  Act 
or  1965.  This  Is  the  only  Instance  or  such  an 
accomplishment  in  the  entire  nation,  and  It 
was  done  In  an  area  or  varied  and  complex 
water    problems    embracing    parts    or    rour 
Slates   Thirdly,  the  Delaware  Commlsalon  Is 
spearheading  the  studies  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  in  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  Since  this  In- 
volves  the  close  meshing  or   the   planning, 
developmental  and  conservation  activities  or 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  the 
Federal  Government,  It  Is  doubtrul  that  It 
could  be  properly  undertaken  at  all  In  the 
attsence  or   the  Delaware  Compact.  Finally, 
the  compact  has  established  the  intergovern- 
mental operating  agency  which  was  able  to 
act  as  the  local  sponsor  or  several  Federal 
reservoir  projects.  Since  the  benefits  or  each 
or  these  projects  will  be  substantially  Inter- 
state In  character,  no  one  State,  and  certainly 
no  combination  or  local  governments  within 
a  State,  was  in  a  position  to  give  the  neces- 
sary local  assurances.   It  Is  submitted  that 
these  rour  major  accomplishments  Illustrate 
what  could  be  done  on  the  Susquehanna,  ir 
a  similar  compact  and  Federal  enabling  stat- 
ute were  enacted  by  Congress  for  that  basin. 
In  all  essentUl  respecU  the  Susquehanna 
and    Delaware    Compacts    are    substantially 
similar.  Indeed,  most  or  the  language  in  the 
Susquehanna  Compact  Is  copied  rrom  Dela- 
ware. Consequently,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  instrument  is  untried  and  that  the  effects 
or  the  provisions  are  unknown.  Pvirthermore, 
the  ract  that  two  of  the  States  In  the  Dela- 
ware   C  o  m  p  a  c  t — Pennsylvania    and    New 
York — have    thought   well    enough    or    that 
Federal-IntersUte  compact   to  enact  virtu- 
ally the  same  arrangement  ror  the  Susque- 
hanna U  practical  testimony  to  the  efBcacy 
or  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact. 

Only  In  two  significant  substantive  re- 
specU do  the  two  compacts  differ.  The  Sus- 
quehanna Compact  is  more  explicit  In  em- 
powering the  Federal-IntersUte  Commission 
to  p.'omote  proper  flood  plain  zoning  and 
management.  Not  only  Is  this  an  Important 
advance,  but  It  Is  directly  in  line  with  the 
policies  of  the  Congress  which  enacted  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  ol  1968  as  Title 
XIII  or  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act.  This  new 
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Federal  statute  requires  effective  state  and 
local  land  use  management  in  flood  plains 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  availability  of  Insur- 
ance under  the  Federal   program. 

The  second  difference  Is  In  the  greater  at- 
tention to  concern  with  amenities  such  as 
scenic  values  and  historical  and  cultural 
Bites  This  is  particularly  significant  ror  the 
Susequehanna  because  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
this  baaln  Is  the  last  remaining  relatively 
undeveloped  major  basin  In  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  Susquehanna  Compact  must  be  part 
or  a  Federal  statute  which  will  do  two  things: 
1)  enact  It  into  Federal  law,  thereby  making 
the  United  States  a  rull  participant,  and  2) 
contain  such  auxiliary  provisions  as  are  de- 
sirable to  fit  the  Compact  Into  the  general 
pattern  or  Federal  law.  Section  1  of  the  bin 
accomplishes  the  first  task.  Section  2  covers 
the  second  requirement  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  similar  provisions  of  the  Federal 
enabling  sUtute  for  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Compact.  However,  there  are  se'erj" 
differences  between  the  Susquehanna  biu 
and  the  Teservatlons"  included  as  part  or 
the  Delaware  statute.  These  are  Indicated 
below,  together  with  the  reasons  for  the 
changes. 

Section  2(q)   of  the  Susequehanna  bill  is 
Identical  with  Section  16.1  (r)  of  the  Delaware 
statute,  except  ror  the  addition  or  language 
making  It  clear  that  the  United  States  mem- 
ber or  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Com- 
mission Is  to  be  the  direct  representotlve  or 
the  President.  This  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Dela- 
ware Compact  and  of  the  Federal  enabling 
statute.  It  was  recognized  that  to  match  the 
coordlnatlve  authority  or  the  governors  vrtth 
respect  to  the  activiies  of  state  agencies,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Federal  member  or 
the  Commission  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Executive  Branch.  How- 
ever, a  draft  Executive  Order  recently  sent 
to  the  Bureau  or  the  Budget  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council  would  have  subjected  the 
Federal  members  or  compact  commissions  to 
check  by  both  field  level  interdepartmental 
committees  and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil Fortunately,  the  President  has  not  issu^ 
the  Order,  but  the  auspices  under  which  It 
was  proposed  appears  to  make  It  desirable 
that  Congress  relnrorce   its  original  Intent. 
Impeding  and  downgrading  the  President's 
representative  on  a  Federal-Interstate  body 
would  give  individual  Federal  agencies  pow- 
ers or  delay  and  ultimate  vetoes  properly  ex- 
ercised only  by  Congress  and  the  President, 
and  would  materially  Impair  the  coordinat- 
ing capablUty  or  the  Compact. 

In  this  same  connection.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  drart  or  enabling  legislation 
for  the  Susquehanna  Compact  presented  to 
the  States  by  the  Water  ResourceaCouncil 
would  give  the  United  States  membljK^veto 
over  Commission  action.  The  DelawaVeNstat- 
ute  confines  such  power  to  Congress  and-Ure 
President  and  carefully  details  the  procedures 
and  circumstances  for  Its  exercise.  In  order 
to  make  clear  that  any  such  action  Is  In- 
tended to  be  extraordinary,  and  only  for 
truly  compelUng  reasons. 

Section  2(r)  of  the  Susquehanna  bill  Is 
equivalent  to  Section  15.1  (s)  of  the  Delaware 
statute  in  purpose  and  meaning.  Both  pro- 
vide assurance  that,  except  as  specifically 
required  by  the  compact,  or  reservations  In 
the  enabUng  statute,  the  responsibilities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  are  unaffected.  If  It 
were  not  for  the  recent  suggestions  that  In- 
dividual Executive  agencies  should  be  uni- 
laterally rree  to  offer  their  own  interpreta- 
tions or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  as  a  basis 
for  disregarding  the  Compact  and  the  Fed- 
eral-Interstate Commission,  alteration  or  the 
Delaware  sUtute's  language  on  this  point 
probably  would  not  have  occurred  to  any- 
one. However,  It  now  seems  desirable  to  make 
It  even  clearer  that  In  enacting  the  Susque- 
hanna  Compact,   the   Congress   reserves   Its 


XuU  authority  to  legislate,  and  that  It  is  not 
conferring  a  Uke  authority  on  individual  seg- 
ments of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Delaware  statute 
are  designed  to  make  the  Federal- Interstate 
commission  a  Federal  agency  ror  some  pur- 
poses but  not  ror  others.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  no  difficulty  with  this  concept.  In  fact,  the 
basic  value  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  U  that  It  will  be  a  hybrid,  able 
to  accomplish  tasks  that  neither  Federal  nor 
State  Goverimients  could  do  separately.  How- 
ever, It  would  be  well  to  Improve  on  the 
Delaware  statute  in  several  particulars. 

(a)   It  has  been  suggested  that  In  Section 
2(1)— the   comparable   provision   to   Section 
15  1(m)    of  the  Delaware  statute— It  would 
be  appropriate  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Sxis- 
quehanna  River  Basin  Commission  Is  not  a 
Federal  agency  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act.  A  consequence  would  be  to 
require  the  Commission  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  PPC  If  it  should  decide  to  develop 
a  project  for  hydroelectric  power  generation. 
The  Susquehanna  bill  Incorporates  this  sug- 
gestion   but  It  also  provides  that  no  such 
license  would  be  required,  If  the  project  is 
one  authorized  by  the  Congrees,  and  If  the 
authorization  Includes  hydroelectric  power, 
(b)    The  Delaware  statute   continues   the 
Jurisdiction  In  unmodified  rorm  or  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
over   water   quality   In   the   Delaware   River. 
This  seems   rather  anomalous,   because   the 
Federal-Interstate    Commission    has    regula- 
tory  authority   over  water   quality   and   one 
of  the  members   of   the   Commission   Is   the 
President's    representative.    In    fact,    on    the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary   or    the    Interior    Is    hlmseir   the   U.S. 
member.  In  order  to  remove  this  anomaly, 
the  Susquehanna  bill  provides  ror  a  limita- 
tion on  the  applicability  or  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  those  Instances  m 
which  the  United  States  member  or  the  Sus- 
quehanna conunlsslon   concurs   In   commis- 
sion action  regarding  water  quality  control. 
It  seems  destructive  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Executive   Branch  to  proceed  In  two   inde- 
pendent   and    possibly    conflicting    ways    to 
abate  pollution. 

(c)    The   general    effect   of   the   Delaware 
statute   and  its  Interpretation  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  been  to  exclude  em- 
ployees of   the   Federal-Interstate   Commis- 
sion from  coverage  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Retirement  System   and  other  Federal   em- 
ployee  fringe   benefits.   Since   such   a   com- 
mission   Is   not   entirely   a   Federal    agency, 
there  Is  Justice  In  the  position.  However,  It 
would  be  desirable  to  authorize  the  Federal 
agencies     administering     employee     benefit 
plans  to  make  coverage  agreements  with  the 
Federal-Interstate  Commission.  U  the  Com- 
mission  were   vrtlllng   to   pay   the   full    em- 
ployer's  share,   and    the   Commission's    em- 
ployees were  required  to  pay  the  remainder 
of  the  premiums,  there  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  States  make  such 
arrangements    with    interstate    agencies    in 
which  they  participate.  Accordingly,  Section 
2(m)    of    the   Su.squehanna    bill    authorizes 
the  making  or  coverage  agreements.  Other- 
wise, It  Is  Identical  with  the  Delaware  statute 
provision. 

Finally,  two  provisions  of  the  Delaware 
statute  have  been  omitted  from  the  Susque- 
hanna bill,  because  their  purposes  are  ac- 
complished by  provisions  of  the  Susquehanna 
Compact  Itseir.  These  provisions  or  the  Dela- 
ware statute  are:  Sections  15.1  (d)  and  (hi 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  join  in  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  to  grant  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  compact  and  to  make  the 
United  States  a  party  to  the  compact. 

The  compact  is  of  great  importance  for 


the  conservation  and  development  of 
major  New  York  water  and  related  en- 
terprises. Many  New  Yorkers  will  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  arrangement.  More 
than  one  in  every  20  people  in  New  York 
live  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  The 
major  portion  of  the  basin  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  its  approximately  6,300 
square  miles  that  lie  in  New  York  repre- 
sent nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  area 
of  the  State.  , 

In  addition,  the  millions  of  people 
who  reside  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more have  an  interest  in  what  happens 
in  the  basin. 

The  Susquehanna  is  the  last  major  re- 
latively underdeveloped  river  basin  in  the 
Northeast-Middle  Atlantic  region.  As 
such,  it  will  greatly  benefit  from  a  co- 
ordinated development  of  its  resources 
through  a  Federal-interstate  arrange- 
ment The  Susqueharma  compact  is 
closely  patterned  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  enacted  in  1961.  Two  of 
the  member  States  of  the  Delaware- 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania — are  also 
members  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  record  of  achievement  under  the 
Delaware  compact  demonstrates  that  a 
similar  arrangement  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Susquehanna  Basin. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission's  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  severe  water  shortage  of  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  pollution  control, 
environmental  planning,  and  Federal 
project  guarantee  activities  under  the 
Delaware  compact  are  provin,*  to  be  of 
great  value  and  are  likely  to  be  even  more 
significant  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  success  of  the  Delaware  compact 
indicates  the  kinds  of  achievements 
which  could  become  a  reality  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna if  Congress  enacts  the  appro- 
priate enabling  statute.  A  thoroughgo- 
ing Federal -interstate  partnership  is  the 
essence  of  the  arrangement.  The  other 
signatory  parties,  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  already  enacted 
the  compact.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States  u)  act. 

Mr.   MATHIAS.  Mr.   President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  give  congressional  consent  to 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact. 
This  interstate  compact  has  great  im- 
portance to  Maryland.  Although  only  300 
square  miles  of  the  Susquehanna  Basin 
are  in  Maryland,  the  Free  State  is  the 
recipient  of  all  the  waters  of  the  river, 
an  average  daily  flow  totaling  25  billion 
gallons  at  Conowingo.  The  Susquehanna 
provides  fresh  water  for  individual,  in- 
dustrial, and  municipal  use  in  the  vast 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area.  It  contrib- 
utes well  over  half  of  the  fresh  water 
flowing  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  provides 
numerous  recreational  opportunities  for 
Marj'landers  and  visitors  to  the  State. 

Of  course,  the  Susquehanna  also  con- 
tributes pollution,  sediment,  and  floating 
debris  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  sea- 
sonal variations  produce  flood  problems 
lit  some  times,  while  at  other  times  a  low 
Susquehanna  flow  into  the  bay  permits 
s.iline  water  to  move  farther  up  the  bay. 
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altering  Its  natural  balance  In  ways 
which  can  be  very  destructive  to  marine 
life. 

Thus  maintaining  a  proper  flow  of 
high  quality  water  from  the  Susque- 
hanna Is  literally  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  for  the  renowned  oysters,  crabs, 
and  cUuns  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economic  health  and  growth 
for  the  Baltimore  region.  It  is  also  a 
knotty  problem  for  water  management 
experts  and  the  governments  involved. 

The  river  basin  compact,  developed 
through  over  6  years  of  painstaking  work 
by  represenutlves  of  the  States  involved, 
provides  a  framework  for  sound  regional 
management  of  the  Susquehanna  now 
and  In  the  years  ahead.  I  trust  that  the 
appropriate  committee  will  consider  this 
legislation  without  delay. 


8  1081— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  POR  THE  STRIKINO  OP 
MEDALS  IN  HONOR  OP  THE 
DEDICATION  OF  THE  WINSTON 
CHTOCHILL  MEMORIAL  AND  LI- 
BRARY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Symiwctoh, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  cause  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  strike  a  medal  in  honor 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Winston 
Churchill  Memorial  and  Library  at 
Westminster  College  in  Pulton.  Mo.,  in 
May  1969. 

Mr.  President.  Wmston  Churchill  de- 
livered his  world- renowned  Iron  Curtain 
speech  at  Westminster  College  on  March 
5.  194«. 

As  a  high  school  student,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  in  attendance  at  the  time  of 
his  great  address  and  shall  always  treas- 
ure it  as  one  of  the  truly  unforgettable 
experiences  of  my  life. 

A  medal  commemorating  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  memorial  and  library  is  not 
only  a  proper  tribute  to  the  occasion  at 
hand,  but  also  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  world 
statesman,  a  tangible  recollection  of  one 
of  the  great  public  addresses  of  modem 
times,  and  a  worthy  recognition  of  a  fine 
midwestem  academic  Institution,  West- 
minster College. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1081)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  honor  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Winston  Churchill  Memo- 
rial and  Library,  introduced  by  Mr. 
EACLrroN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Symiwc- 
TOM ) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


S  1085— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  PRES- 
ERVATION ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
urgent  curren.  business  of  our  Nation 
is  to  reverse  the  accelerating  deteriora- 
tion of  our  environment.  We  are  now 
moving  rapidly  on  a  course  that  can 
threaten  to  destroy  man's  habitat  and 
that  of  most  other  living  creatures.  Ir- 
reparable damage  baa  been  done  already 
and  great  energies  must  be  directed  to 
reversing  this  alarming  trend. 


The  menace  to  our  environment  posed 
by  a  vast  tide  of  air  and  water  pollution. 
by  our  mcreasing  urban  sprawl,  and  by 
the  products  and  byproducts  of  our  rap- 
idly burgeoning  technology  is  stagger- 
ing indeed.  The  indiscriminate  use  of 
poisonous  pesticides  are  contaminating 
our  environment.  Pollution  has  all  but 
destroyed  our  lakes  and  It  Is  threatening 
our  supply  of  fresh  water.  Many  of  our 
Nation's  finest  forests  have  been  ravaged 
and  destroyed.  Stripminers  and  bulldoz- 
ers have  forever  marred  the  beauty  of 
our  natural  landscape.  Automobiles 
powered  by  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine are  fllllng  the  air  we  breathe  with 
noxious  gases.  Industrial  plants  pour 
ever  increasing  amounts  of  harmful  res- 
idue into  the  atmosphere  at  a  terrifying 
rate.  These  grim  facts  are  shocking. 

In  order  to  help  our  governments. 
Federal.  State,  and  local,  to  meet  the 
environmental  crisis.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill— the  Environmental  Quality 
Preservation  Act  of  1969. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  create  a  Coun- 
cil on  Envirorunental  Quality  In  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  to  over- 
see the  programs  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  to  determine  to 
what  extent  these  activities  are  contrib- 
uting to  'he  achievement  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  to  gather,  analyze, 
and  Interpret  conditions  and  trends  in 
environmental  quality. 
The  principal  task  of  the  Council  will 
be  to  develop  within  a  5-year  period 
comprehensive  national  policies  and 
programs  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  This  Is  a  Job 
of  enormous  Import  not  only  to  us  today 
but  also  to  many  generations  to  come. 

Under  title  II  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
studies  of  natural  environmental  sys- 
tems In  the  United  States  to  document 
and  define  changes  In  these  systems, 
and  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inven- 
tory of  natural  resource  development 
projects  and  other  related  projects 
which  may  make  significant  modifica- 
tions in  the  natural  environment. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  establish  a  clearinghouse 
for  Information  on  ecological  problems 
and  studies  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion atmut  progress  In  the  field  and  to 
establish  a  program  In  which  representa- 
tive natural  environments  on  Federal 
lands  can  be  set  aside  for  scientific  study 
and  for  preservation.  Also,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  assist  and  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  similar 
natural  preserves  on  State  and  private 
lands. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  would  establish, 
under  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  a  comprehensive  waste 
management  research  program,  coordi- 
nating all  such  research  now  being  done 
under  a  number  of  different  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  also  directed  to  com- 
pile a  national  Inventory  of  waste  man- 
agement needs  and  problems  and  of 
waste  management  technology. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  all 
aspects  of  air.  water,  and  soil  pollution 
and   waste   disposal.   This   information 


would  be  made  available  to  business.  In- 
dustry, municipalities,  and  the  general 
public. 

Our  natural  resources  are  a  precious 
commodity  and  we  must  begin  to  more 
prudently  marshal  our  efforts  to  stop 
this  senseless  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  effort  that  we  must  make  has  to 
be  thorough  and  comprehensive.  We  need 
the  support  of  every  citizen  and  of  every 
public  official  at  all  levels  of  government, 
from  city  and  county  government  right 
up  to  the  White  House. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  construc- 
tive action  and  the  promulgation  of  a 
national  directive  in  this  regard. 

The  Environmental  QuaUty  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1969  can  meet  this  challeng- 
ing objective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1085)  to  be  cited  as  the 
"Environmental  Quality  Preservation 
Act  of  1969."  Introduced  by  Mr.  NELSOif. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1085 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thia 
act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Envtronmental 
QuaUty  Preserratlon  Act  of  lOflO". 

S«c.  3  The  Congress  flnda  and  declare* — 

(a)  that  the  quality  at  the  environment 
of  the  Nation— ita  air,  water,  and  soli— has 
substantially  deteriorated  and  is  continu- 
ing to  do  so  at  an  Increasing  rate; 

(b)  that  this  decline  In  envtronmental 
quality  Is  threatening  the  health  and  sur- 
vlTal  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  Indeed  of 
man  himself:  is  depriving  man  of  esthetic 
and  recreational  values  Increasingly  import- 
ant to  his  physical  and  mental  health;  and 
Is  obstructing,  and  Indeed  may  eventually 
prevent,  the  economic,  social,  and  material 
development  necessary  to  meet  the  grave 
problems  of  an  expanding  population,  and 
continuing  urbanization  and  Industrializa- 
tion: 

(c)  that  present  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, directed  as  they  are  to  specific  prob- 
lems of  pollution  of  water,  air,  or  soil,  do 
not  together  constitute  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental quality  program  and  cannot 
maintain  overall  environmental  quality  at  a 
level  sufficient  for  the  emerging  needs  of  the 
Nation;  and 

(d)  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  there- 
fore are  to  provide  for  the  formulation  and 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  of  a  com- 
prehensive naUonal  environmental  quality 
program:  to  foster  interest  In  and  attention 
to  the  problems  of  environmental  quaUty  by 
the  Congress  and  throughout  the  executive 
branch:  and  to  recognize  and  redirect  exist- 
ing research  programs,  and  establish  new 
programs,  in  order  to  expand  rapidly  knowl- 
edge of  all  kinds  in  the  areas  of  environ- 
mental quality,  pollution  control,  and  waste 
management. 

TITLE  I— COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALTTT 
a«c.  101.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  CongreM  annually  beginning  not  later 
than  June  30,  1960.  an  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
••Report")    which   set   forth    (1)    the  status 
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and  condition  Of  the  major  natural,  man- 
made,  or  altered  environmental  system  of 
the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
air  the  aquatic.  Including  marine,  estuarlne. 
and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environ- 
ment. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  for- 
est, dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  rural  environment;  and  (2)  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  trends  in  management 
and  utilization  of  such  envlronmente  and 
the  eltecte  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Coxmcll 
on  Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council") .  The  CouncU  shall 
be  compoeed  of  five  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  I»re8ldent,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of 
his  training,  ejqjerlence,  and  attalnmente.  Is 
exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  Inter- 
pret environmental  information  of  all  kinds, 
to  appraise  the  environmental  quality  pro- 
grams of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  formulate  and  reconmiend  na- 
tional policy  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  title.  In  addition, 
the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
fvmcUons  under  this  tlOe,  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof). 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  principal  duty  of  the 
CouncU  to  develop  comprehensive  national 
policies  and  programs  to  Improve  and  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  environment  needed 
to  meet  the  emerging  social,  economic,  ma- 
terial, and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Council  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  1,  1973. 

(d)  In  addition  to  those  In  subsection  (c) . 
it  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  In  environmental  qualities  both  ctir- 
rent  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
such  information  and  to  ccKnplle  and  submit 
to  the  President  studies  relating  to  such  con- 
ditions and  trends; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  varloiis  programs  and 
activities  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
are  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  request;  and 

(6)  to  foster  study  and  research  In  the 
social,  technical,  administrative,  economic, 
political,  and  other  aspects  of  environmental 
quality  at  institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  Nation. 

(e)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  title — 

(1)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  science,  indvistry,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  conservation,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  organizations  and 
groups,  as  It  deems  advisable;  and 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and 
Information  (Including  statistical  informa- 
tion) of  public  and  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  Individuals,  in  order  that  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 


■nTLE  II— ECOLOOICAL  RESEARCH 
Sec.    201.  The    Secretary    of    the    Interior 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") . 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  this 
title,  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  conduct  Investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, research,  and  analyses; 

"( 2 )  to  document  and  define  changes  In  the 
natural  environment.  Including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec- 
essary data  and  other  Information  for  a  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and    an    interpretation   of   their   underlying 

(3)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory 
of  natural  resource  development  projects, 
engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  eradication  proj- 
ects contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations  which  may 
make  significant  modifications  in  the  natu- 
ral environment; 

(4)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  Information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  In  prog- 
ress or  are  planned  by  other  pubMc  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals; 

(6)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  indi- 
viduals in  the  form  of  reports,  publications, 
atlases,  and  maps; 

(6)  to  Initiate  and  utilize  ecological  Infor- 
mation in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects; 

(7)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private 
agencies  planning  development  projects  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  Impact  of 
the  proposed  projects  on  the  natural  en- 
vironment; 

(8)  to  encourage  and  assist  public  (non- 
Federal  )  or  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
including  educational  Institutions,  muse- 
ums, and  botanical  and  zoological  gardens, 
and  other  scientific  or  conservation  organi- 
zations, or  Individuals,  to  acquire,  designate, 
and  maintain  representative  samples  of  Im- 
portant natural  environmental  systems,  in- 
cluding natural  areas  for  observation  and  for 
manipulation,  and  to  encourage  such  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  Individuals  to  utilize 
existing  areas  under  their  control  or  Jurisdic- 
tion for  such  purposes; 

(9)  to  establish  through  interagency  coor- 
dination, on  federally  owned  lands,  a  Federal 
system  of  natiiral  areas  for  scientific  pur- 
poses and  develop  the  means  and  methods 
for  withdrawal  of  such  areas  from  noncon- 
forming uses,  and  provide  for  their  manage- 
ment and  protection  to  serve  the  natural  re- 
search needs  of  all  agencies,  both  public 
and  private;  except  that  In  developing  sUnd- 
ards  governing  any  such  withdrawals,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  fu- 
ture alternative  uses  of  such  areas  subject 
to  withdrawal;  and 

(10)  to  assist  and  advise  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  under 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  title  ( 1 )  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracU  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations,  or  Individuals,  (2)  to 
accept  and  use  donations  of  fimds,  property, 
personal  services,  or  faclllUes,  (3)  to  acquire 
selected  areas  of  lands  or  interests  In  lands 
by  donation,  acquisition  with  donated  funds, 
devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired  lands  or 
public  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he 
finds  suitable  for  disposition,  (4)  to  admin- 
ister such  lands  or  interests  for  experimental 
purposes,  including  the  observation  and 
manipulation  of  natural  areas,  and  (5)  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
such  lands. 

Sec.  203.  Activities  authorized  under  this 
title  may  be  carried  out  on  lands  under  the 


jurisdiction  or  control  of  other  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Government  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shaU  consult  with 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  and 
he  Is  authorized  to  obtain  from  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  such  Information,  data, 
reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate,  and  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  furnished  by  such  departments 
and  agencies  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing 
advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend 
Its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  205.  Nothing  in  this  title  Is  intended 
to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving,  the 
Secretary    any    authority    over    any    of    the 
authorized  programs  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing, 
modifying,  restricting,  or  amending  existing 
authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  de- 
partment or  agency  may  have  with  respect 
to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying and  eliminating  duplication  of  effort 
Sec.  206.   (a)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  establish  such  advisory  committees  as  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
advice  and  submitting  recommendations  to 
him  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Such  advisory  committees 
shall  render  advice  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  upon  his  request  and 
may  submit  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
Secretary   may   designate   employees   of   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  serve  as  sec- 
retaries to  the  committee. 

(b)  Members  of  advisory  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  may  receive  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  day  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  in  addi- 
tion to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
participate  In  environmental  research  In  sur- 
rounding oceans  and  In  other  countries  in  co- 
operation with  appropriate  departments  or 
agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordi- 
nating international  organizations  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  activities  will  contribute 
to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  III— WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH 


Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ••Secretary")  shall  organize  the  re- 
search and  related  activities  authorized  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended.  Into  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  research  In  waste 
management.  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that 
the  program  Is  organized,  planned,  and  con- 
ducted with  singleness  of  purpose  and  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
most  advanced  management  and  research 
methods  and  techniques,  Ineludlng  systems 
analysis  and  systems  engineering,  shall  be 
employed. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
purpose  of  including  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended.  In  the  pro- 
gram authorized  In  this  tlUe,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate to  the  extent  practicable  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  purpose. 

(b)  As  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  the 
waste  management  research  program  estab- 
Ushed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  compiled  a  national  m- 
ventory  of  waste  management  needs  and 
problems,  and  of  present  waste  managMnent 
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Bi«ttMda.     Ineludlnc    tb«    eoaU    of 
nMtlKxto. 

(0)  Th*  Secrvtary  ihmU  also  eatabUih  with- 
in the  Department  of  Healtb.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  •«  the  "Tte- 
psrtment")  an  office  to  collect  from  appro- 
priate aources  and  to  dlasemlnate  actively  to 
the  general  public,  to  agricultural,  tndua- 
trlal.  and  commercial  groupa  and  their  repre- 
•entaUves.  and  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  and  their  repreaenta- 
tlvaa.  audi  Information  aa  is  available  re- 
garding all  aspects  of  air,  water,  and  soil 
pollution,  including  In  particular  the  extent 
and  dangers  of  lucb  pollution,  and  the  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  available  from 
the  Federal  Oovernment  for  research  on,  and 
prevention  and  abatement  of.  such  poUu- 
Uon. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  assist  and  advlaa 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  es- 
tablished under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age and  arrange  for  full  and  complete  co- 
operation between  the  waste  management 
research  programs  establlahed  under  Mctlon 
301  (at.  and  those  programs  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mant  esfaged  In  reaearch  and  development 
work  OQAOy  aspect  of  waste  management 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
request,  and  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  tba  Oovernment  are  directed  to  grant,  tbe 
us*  of  the  waste  disposal  installations  and 
facilities  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
for  tbe  purpose  of  testing  and  evaluating 
ntm  methods,  procedures,  and  equipment  for 
waste  management:  Provided.  That  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, such  test  and  evaluation  work  will 
not  disrupt,  disorganize,  or  in  any  way  Inter- 
fere with  the  normal  activity,  operations,  and 
functioning  of  such  agency  or  departoient: 
Provided  further.  That  any  expense  Incurred 
In  such  test  and  evaluation  work  above  and 
beyond  the  normal  and  usual  expense  of 
operating  tbe  waste  disposal  installations  and 
facilities  of  the  agency  or  department  con- 
cerned sball  be  borne  by  tbe  department. 

Sac.  303.  When  used  In  this  title— 

(a)  tbe  term  "waste"  means  the  unwanted 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  materials  from  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  commercial,  domestic, 
and  commucilty  production  and  consumption 
activities,  discarded  or  discharged  Into  or 
onto  the  atmosphere,  water  courses,  or  the 
ground: 

(b)  the  term  "waste  management"  means 
the  planned,  organized,  and  efficient  collec- 
tion, treatment,  reclamation,  and  disposal  of 
waste  to  minimize  or  prevent  air.  water,  and 
•oil  pollution:  and 

(c)  the  term  "research"  means  (1)  studies. 
Investigations,  and  experiments  for  the  de- 
velopment of  basic  and  applied  knowledge 
bearing  on  waste  management  in  the  physi- 
cal, biological,  social,  and  earth  sciences:  and 
(2)  the  design,  development,  and  testing  of 
equipment,  methods,  and  processes  for  waste 
management. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRI.\TIONS 

Sac.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Oacal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1968.  and  for  each  of  &ve  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  tbls  Act. 
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a  1 088— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATINO  TO  VETERANS  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  RELOCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myaelf  and  Mr.  Schwedckb,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. Bdr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Eacueton,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  I  Introduce 
the  "Veterans  Employment  and  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1969."  a  measure 
designed  to  help  Vietnam  veterans  find 


Job  opportunities  to  match  their  skills 
and  provide  financial  assistance  where 
relocation  Is  necessary.  This  legislation 
is  aimed  at  assisting  veterans  returning 
to  areas  in  which  there  is  no  market  for 
the  skills  they  have  acquired  while  in 
military  service.  It  would  direct  siKh 
veterans  away  from  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, whether  In  Inner  city  slums 
or  depressed  rural  areas. 

Approximately  900.000  men  will  be 
discharged  from  the  armed  services  this 
year  and  It  is  estimated  that  about  450.- 
000  of  these  men  will  seek  postdischarge 
employment  assistance.  This  bill  would 
asat^t  our  returning  veterans  in  find- 
ing employment  opportunities  which  are 
commensurate  with  their  military  train- 
ing and  experience,  no  matter  where 
such  opportunities  exist. 

Many  veterans  have  had  such  diffi- 
culty obtaining  jobs  that  they  have  had 
to  rely  on  unemployment  compensation. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  168.841  recent 
dischargees — men  who  had  served  in  the 
armed  services  during  1968 — filed  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  drew 
those  benefits  for  an  average  total  of  9 
weeks. 

The  key  feature  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  job  mobUity.  It  is  Its  objective 
to  assist  those  veterans  who  would  be 
returning  to  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment by  directing  them  to  other  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  skills  and  train- 
ing they  received  while  in  military  serv- 
ice arc  in  need  and  would  be  utilized. 
Military  service  interrupts  the  life  ex- 
perience of  many  young  men.  We  should 
take  advantage  of  this  fact  and  seek  to 
turn  such  circumstance  into  an  oppor- 
timity  for  slgniflcant  social  and  economic 
breakthrough.  Those  men  who  have  left 
depressed  urban  ghettos  to  serve  in  the 
armed  services  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  wish,  of  going  where  em- 
ployment opportunity  exists  after  their 
military  service  has  been  completed.  Not 
only  could  such  a  program  benefit  the 
men  Involved,  but  it  could  contribute  to 
the  national  economy  by  promoting  labor 
mobility  and  overcoming  manpower  skill 
shortages  on  a  national  basis. 

Many  of  our  returning  veterans  acquire 
skills  in  the  military  which  have  coun- 
teriMurts  in  the  civilian  economy.  Each 
servicemen  generally  learns  from  one  to 
three  "military  occupational  special- 
ties"— MOS.  Many,  although  not  all,  of 
the  MOS's  have  immediate  civilian  rele- 
vance. For  those  men  who  are  to  leave 
the  armed  services  unequipped  to  make 
the  transition  to  civilian  life  and  who 
need  assistance  in  preparing  for  a  job, 
in  addition  to  postdischarge  training 
benefits  offered  under  the  cold  war  GI 
bill,  the  military  is  beginning  to  offer 
other  sources  of  relevant  skill  training. 

In  particular.  I  refer  to  Project  Tran- 
sition of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  program  seeks  to  train  men  about 
to  be  discharged  for  jobs  which  will  exist, 
for  skills  which  are  needed.  In  the  civil- 
ian labor  market.  This  is  done  by  offer- 
ing specific  ItCDTA  courses  at  each  of  the 
armed  services  separation  points  In  the 
United  States  and,  in  addition,  by  utiliz- 
ing direct  support  from  business  in  the 
form  of  company-sponsored  courses 
taught  on  the  bases. 

The  American  Legion  magazine  of  Feb- 


ruary 1969  reports  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  now  has  in  operation  VEVER, 
Vietnam  era  veterans'  employment  refer- 
ral, an  automated  system  whereby  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  who  meets  certain  eligibility 
requirements  may  make  a  single  applica- 
tion for  civilian  employment  with  Fed- 
eral Defense  or  any  other  agency's  instal- 
lations anywhere  In  the  United  States 
and  have  it  referred  to  the  agencies  at 
the  geographic  location  of  his  choice. 
This  is  a  step  forward  in  matching  a  suit- 
able vacancy  in  an  area  selected  with 
skills  and  employment  desires. 

The  Veteran's  Employment  and  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  represents  an  effort 
to  build  upon  and  to  supplement  military 
training  and  programs  such  as  the  Viet- 
nam era  veterans'  employment  referral 
program  and  Project  Transition.  One  of 
the  greatest  limitations  to  Project  Tran- 
sition Is  lack  of  mobility.  In  an  article  in 
the  Reporter  entitled  "A  Belated  Job 
Program  for  Vietnam  Veterans,"  John  I. 
Brooks  noted  that — 

Much  of  Project  Transition's  success  de- 
pends on  a  man's  willingness  to  go  where  the 
job  is  .  .  .  tbe  returning  veteran  Is  at  "a 
point  of  high  mobility"  In  his  life  l>eoau8e  of 
his  recent  separation  from  home  and  his 
travels  in  the  service. 

This  bill  would  take  advantage  of  that 
potential  mobility.  It  would  seek  to  stim- 
ulate those  veterans  whose  homes  are  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  to  relocate 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
they  could  more  easily  acquire  useful  an\l 
relevant  employment.  This  will  be  done 
through  a  process  of  compilation  and 
matching  of  relevant  data  and  a  program 
of  financial  relocation  assistance. 

Some  of  the  data  relevant  to  this  pro- 
gram of  veterans'  assistance  is  already 
available.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  is  presently 
charged  with  maintaining  a  system  of 
employment  offices  throughout  the  Na- 
tion which  collects  and  furnishes  infor- 
mation on  employment  opportunities  In 
each  area.  Moreover,  these  local  USES 
offices  are  to  offer  specific  job  counseling 
assistance  to  veterans. 

First,  this  act  would  require  USES  to 
collect  and  compile  information  about 
employment  and  training  opportunities 
on  a  national  basis  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  so-called  Veterans'  em- 
plojrment  and  relocation  assistance  cen- 
ter. It  would  also  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  compile,  each  month,  a  list 
of  persons  who  are  to  be  discharged,  to- 
gether with  their  homes  of  record  and 
any  special  education,  training,  or  skill 
such  person  may  possess,  including  his 
MOS,  both  primary  and  secondary.  This 
information,  which  could  be  crucial  to 
placing  a  veteran  in  a  civilian  job  which 
builds  upon  his  most  relevant  and  most 
recently  acquired  skill,  is  not  now  gen- 
erally available  nor  is  it  utilized  by  USES 
in  counseling  and  placing  veterans  in 
jobs. 

Second,  the  act  would  seek  to  match 
the  sEills  the  veterans  have  acquired  in 
the  armed  services  with  employment  and 
training  op[>ort\mities  available  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  Each  local  USES  office  would 
continue  its  present  practice  of  seeking 
out  veterans  returning  to  its  area,  coun- 
seling them,  and  aaHlstlng  them  to  find 
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employment  in  that  area.  However.  If  no 
employment  is  available  in  the  veteran's 
home  area,  the  local  USES  office  would 
then  be  required  to  direct  those  veterans 
who  so  desire  to  employment  or  training 
opportunities,  commensurate  with  their 
qualifications  and  training,  available  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  This  would  be 
done  by  using  the  information  compiled 
by  the  national  relocation  center.  In  this 
manner,  the  employment  opportunities 
of  each  eligible  veteran  would  be  ex- 
tended to  a  national  basis. 

Finally,  the  act  would  stimulate  the 
potential  mobility  of  these  returning  vet- 
erans through  B  system  of  financial  as- 
sistance for  relocation.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  would  pay  the  reasonable 
travel  expenses  of  each  veteran  for  whom 
USES  has  arranged  a  job  interview  at 
a  place  other  than  his  home  area.  In  ad- 
dition, a  veteran  who  accepted  an  em- 
ployment or  training  opportunity  in  an 
area  other  than  his  home  area,  would  re- 
ceive, as  a  veterans'  benefit,  a  moving 
allowance,  to  include  reasonable  travel 
expenses  for  his  family  and  himself,  rea- 
sonable expenses  for  moving  his  personal 
effects  and  household  goods,  and  the  cost 
of  lodging  for  a  transitional  period  while 
he  sought  housing  in  his  new  location. 

It  is  my  estimate  that  an  expenditure 
of  about  $35  million  would  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  first-year  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram, until  such  time  as  it  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  period  of  time  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  compute  more  ex- 
actly the  number  of  veterans  who  would 
take  advantage  of  its  benefits.  Presently, 
about  70,000  men  are  being  discharged 
each  month.  If  one  assumes  that  about 
10,000  of  them  take  advantage  of  the 
Interview   expenses,    and   5,000.   of   the 
moving  expenses  each  month,  these  l)en- 
efits  would  run  to  a  monthly  expenditure 
of  approximately  $2.5  mUlion— based  on 
$100  per  interview  and  $300  per  actual 
relocation.  Adding  an  amount  for  ad- 
ministrative overhead,  the  potential  cost 
of  this  program  remains  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  total  amount  spent  on  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  could  have 
social  and  economic  benefits  far  out  of 
proportion  of  its  costs.  The  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  builds  upon  and  seeks  to  utilize  the 
skills  which  a  young  veteran  has  acquired 
while  in  military  service,  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  these  men  are 
more  mobile  than  most  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  more  mobile  than  they  prob- 
ably ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be  again 
In  their  lives.  This  program  should  pro- 
mote labor  mobility  and  thereby  ease 
skill  shortages  wherever  they  exist. 

Finally,  for  those  veterans  who  were 
drafted  or  enlisted  out  of  our  urban 
ghettos,  whoee  ghetto  living  experience 
has  been  interrupted  by  military  service, 
this  program  would  seek  to  reach  them 
before  they  have  returned  to  areas  of 
high  imemployment  and  would  give  them 
the  opportiuiity.  if  they  wished,  of  uti- 
lizing their  recently  acquired  skills  and 
training  in  areas  in  which  those  sltills 
and  training  will  be  relevant.  Certainly, 
meaningful  employment  for  our  veterans 
should  be  a  high  objective  of  the  society 
for  which  they  have  fought. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1088)  to  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans'  Employment  and  Relocation 
Assistance  Act  of  1969,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.   1088 
Be  is  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  by  the  "Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1969." 
Sec.   2.    (a)    Part    III   of   title   38,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
•CHAPTER        42.— VETERANS'        EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  RELOCA-nON  ASSISTANCE 

"2101.  Purpose. 

"2102.  Definitions. 

V2103.  Entitlement. 

"2104.  Compilation  of  necessary  data. 

"2105.  Counseling. 

"2106.  Administration. 

"2107.  Relocation  benefits. 

"5  2101.  Purpose 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  accord 
appropriate  recognition  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  eUglble  veterans  In  ser\'lng  their 
country  and  to  help  meet  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic needs  by  assisting  such  veterans  who 
desire  meaningful  employment  to  obtain  jobs 
which  require  skills  learned  by  them  while 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  assistance  necessary  to 
relocate  such  veterans  In  areas  where  such 
Jobs  are  available. 
"5  2102.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  any 
veteran  who  Is  eligible  for  education  and 
training  benefits  under  chapter  34  of  this 
title  and  who  is  discharged  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

"(2)  The  term  'home'  means  the  home  of 
record   of  the  veteran,   as   indicated   in  his 
mlUtary    record,    at    the    time    of    his    dis- 
charge. 
"5  2103.  Entitlement 

"Any  eligible  veteran  who  seeks  meaning- 
ful employment,  on-the-job  training,  or 
apprenticeship  training  commensurate  with 
the  skills  and  training  he  has  acquired  dur- 
ing his  period  of  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice and  who  is  unable  to  obtain  such  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  or  appren- 
ticeship training  near  his  home  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  employment  and  relocation 
assUtance  provided  for  under  this  chapter. 
"5  2104.  Compilation  of  necessary  data 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
within  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice of  the  Biireau  of  Emploj-ment  Security 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  a  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment  and  Relocation  Assistance  Center 
(hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to  as 
the  Relocation  Center') .  It  shall  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  Relocation  Center  to  compile  and 
maintain  comprehensive  lists  of  available 
Job  opportunities  and  on-the-job  and  ap- 
prenticeship training  opportunities  avaU- 
able  throughout  the  Nation  and  the  educa- 
tion, training,  and  skills  required  for  such 
opportunities.  Each  local  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  office  shall  periodically 
compile  such  a  list  with  regard  to  the  Job 
opportunities  and  on-the-job  and  appren- 
ticeship training  opportunities  available  in 


the  particular  area  served  by  such  office 
and  shall  transmit  such  list  to  the  Reloca- 
tion Center.  Such  lists  shall  be  maintained 
on  an  up-to-date  basis. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  tising 
every  appropriate  facility,  shall  collect  and 
compile  information  regarding  education, 
training,  and  skill  requirements,  occupa- 
tional outlook,  Job  opportunities,  labor  sup- 
ply in  various  skills,  and  employment  trends 
on  a  National,  State,  area,  or  other  appropri- 
ate basis  which  shall  be  used  in  the  place- 
ment activities  carried  out  under  this  chap- 
ter. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  also  place 
high  priority  on  maintaining  In  current 
status  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 
Tlie  Secretary  shall  give  the  highest  priority 
to  performing  the  duties  prescribed  by  this 
section  and  shall  place  particular  emphasis 
on  identifying  and  publishing  information 
relating  to  those  occupations,  skills.  In- 
dustries, and  geographic  areas  In  which  the 
supply  of  qualified  workers  Is  insufficient  to 
meet  existing  and  foreseeable  future  needs. 
"(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  he  has 
collected  and  compiled  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit  such 
Information  to  the  Relocation  Center  and 
the  Relocation  Center  shall  utilize  such  in- 
formation in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cause 
to  be  compiled  at  least  once  each  calendar 
month  a  list  of  persons  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  (and  who  will  be  eligible 
veterans),  the  home  of  record  of  each  such 
person,  and  any  special  education,  training, 
or  skill  such  person  may  possess,  including 
his  military  occupational  specialty  (both  pri- 
mary and  secondary).  Such  lists  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Relocation  Center  for  use 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"§2105.  Counseling 

"(a)  Each  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  advised  Immediately  prior  to  his 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  of  the 
services  available  to  him  under  this  chapter. 
"(b)  Each  local  office  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  shall  contact  each  eli- 
gible veteran  returning  to  the  area  served  by 
such  office  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
his  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 
and  inform  such  veteran  of  the  employ- 
ment, training,  and  relocation  assistance 
available  to  him  under  this  chapter.  Special 
attention  shall  be  directed  by  the  local  of- 
fices of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  e'.iglbla  veterans  who  are  underskilled 
or  who  reside  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

•(c)  Whenever  an  eligible  veteran  does 
not  possess  any  special  training  or  skill  to 
qualify  him  for  appropriate  employment  in 
civilian  life,  he  shall  be  advised  of  training 
opportunities  available  to  him.  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  on-the-job  training  and 
apprenticeship  training. 
"5  2106.  Administration 

"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  may  make  appli- 
cation for  assistance  from  the  Relocation 
Center  at  any  time  within  90  days  following 
the  date  of  his  discharge  or  release  from 
active  dv.ty. 

"(b)  The  appropriate  local  office  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  shall  un- 
dertake to  match  the  particular  qualfications 
of  an  eligible  veteran  with  an  available  Job. 
on-the-job  training  opportunity,  or  appren- 
ticeship opportunity  which  is  commensurate 
with  such  qualifications  of  the  veteran.  If  no 
such  opportunity  Is  available  In  the  homs 
area  of  the  veteran,  the  local  United  States 
Employment  Service  office  shall  obtain  from 
the  Relocation  Center  a  lUtlng  of  Jobs,  on- 
the-job  training,  and  apprenticeship  oppor- 
tunities available  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
which  are  commensurate  with  the  veteran  s 
qualifications  or  vocational  objective  and 
shall  direct  the  veteran  to  such  opportunl^ 
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ties.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  place  the 
veteran  as  close  to  his  home  area  as  prac- 
ticable. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  local  c^ce  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  has  matched  an 
eligible  veteran  with  an  available  Job  or  on- 
the-job  training  or  apprenticeship  opportu- 
nity, such  ofllce  shall,  at  the  request  of  either 
party,  arrange  for  an  Interview  between  such 
veteran  and  the  proepectlve  employer  or  the 
training  or  apprenticeship  program  director, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  each  case  the  local 
office  concerned  shall  ascertain  whether  or 
not  (1)  the  Interview  was  conducted,  (3)  a 
job,  training,  or  apprenticeship  offer  was 
made  to  the  veteran,  and  (3)  the  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  veteran. 

"(d)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated to  accept  any  offer  of  a  Job,  training, 
or  apprenticeship  made  to  him,  and  a  refusal 
of  any  such  offer  for  a  satisfactory  reason. 
as  determined  In  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  shall  not  disqualify  such 
veteran  for  additional  assistance  under  this 
chapter.  If  a  veteran  refuses  a  Job,  training, 
or  apprenticeship  offered  to  him  through  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  without  a  satis- 
factory reason  therefor,  such  veteran  shall  be 
IneUsible  for  further  assistance  under  this 
chap&sr.  No  veteran  shall  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance In  obtaining  a  Job.  training,  or  ap- 
prenticeship If  he  has  refused  offers  of  such 
Jobs,  training,  or  apprenticeship  made  avail- 
able to  him  under  this  chapter  on  three  oc- 
casions. 

"(e)  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  carried  out  through  the  local  United 
States  Employment  offices  In  the  several 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  and  cooperate  m 
the  administration  of  this  chapter. 
"i  3107.  Relocation  benefits 

"(a)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
pay  the  reasonable  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  for  food  and  necessary  lodging,  of 
any  eligible  veteran  In  connection  with  any 
Interview  of  such  veteran  with  an  employer 
or  training  or  apprenticeship  director  ar- 
ranged by  a  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice office.  Such  expenses  may  be  paid  In  ad- 
vance when  necessary  to  avoid  hardship  to 
veterans  and  their  famlllea. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
pay  a  reasonable  moving  allowance  to  any 
eligible  veteran  who  accepts  a  Job  or  training 
opportunity  In  an  area  outside  bis  home 
area.  Such  allowance  may  Include  ( 1 ) 
reasonable  travel  expenses  for  the  veteran 
and  his  immediate  family:  (3)  reasonable 
expanses  for  moving  his  personal  effects  and 
household  goods:  and  1 3 )  reasonable  ex- 
penses for  lodging  for  not  more  than  a  two- 
week  period  while  seeking  housing  In  the 
new  location." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  below 

"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 
Placement  Service  for  Veter- 
ans  -.. 2101". 

the  following: 

"42.  Veterans'  Employment  and  Re- 
location  Assistance 3101". 

(c)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  Part  ni  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
Item  as  follows : 

"42.  Veterans'  Employment  and  Re- 
location  Assistance 2101". 

8bc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  There  are  hu-eby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  10»0— INTRODUCTION  OF  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  Regional  Economic  Development  Com- 
missions to  initiate  and  coordinate  eco- 
nomic development  programs  for  multi- 
state  regions  whose  economies  lagged  be- 
hind that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In 
1966  and  1967  Ave  such  commissions  were 
established,  serving  the  six  New  England 
States,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  region,  the 
Ozarks  region,  the  Coastal  Plains  region 
in  the  Southeast,  and  the  Pour  Comers 
region.  These  Commissions  are  provided 
Federal  assistance  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  their  administrative  ex- 
penses and  necessary  research  and  plan- 
ning activities. 

In  amendments  to  title  V  enacted  in 
October  of  1967.  the  Congress  provided 
the  Commissions  with  authority  to  ini- 
tiate supplemental  grant  programs  to  en- 
able them  to  begin  on  a  modest  scale 
the  important  task  of  spurring  their  re- 
gional economies.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
e;ress  directed  the  Commissions  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  long-range  eco- 
nomic plans  which  would  define  regional 
needs  and  priorities  and  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  programs 
addressed  to  those  needs.  During  the  past 
2  years  the  Commissions  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  complying  with  that 
congressional  directive,  and  have  devel- 
oped specific  programs  and  projects  to 
carry  out  their  development  plans. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  enable  the  Com- 
missions to  implement  the  programs  and 
projects  developed  under  their  compre- 
hensive long-range  economic  plans.  It 
would — 

First,  extend  for  1  year,  through  fiscal 
year  1971,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  regional  Commissions;  exist- 
ing authority  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1970; 

Second,  extend  for  2  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  the  authority  of  the 
Commissions  to  carry  on  supplemental 
grant  programs:  existing  authority  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969;  and 

Third,  provide  additional  authority 
and  funds  to  enable  the  Commissions  to 
carry  out  activities  developed  under  the 
long-range  comprehensive  economic 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  in  title  V  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
the  Congress  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
new  form  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States 
through  which  their  combined  resources 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  problems 
which  are  regional  in  nature,  but  relate 
directly  to  national  goals  and  objectives. 
The  regional  Commissions — consisting  in 


each  iiistance  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States  involved  and  a  Federal  cochalr- 
man — have  the  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering and  implementing  this  coopera- 
tive venture. 

The  long-range  plans  developed  by  the 
regional  Commissions,  when  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  represent 
t^reement  by  both  Federal  and  State 
Governments  on  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  the  apportionment  of  responsibili- 
ties for  doing  it.  Now  the  regional  Com- 
missions need  authorization  to  carry  out 
their  plans  In  accordance  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Congress  in  the  enact- 
ment of  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  Act. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  has  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  supplemental 
grant  authority  of  the  regional  Commis- 
sions for  1  year.  I  have  Joined  with 
others  in  cosponsorlng  that  bill.  How- 
ever, in  my  judgment,  renewed  supple- 
mental grant  authority  alone  does  not 
provide  adequately  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  long-range 
plans  of  the  regional  Commissions.  Since 
we  have  directed  the  Commissions  to  de- 
velop projects  particularly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  their  regions,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  enable  them  to  act  on  the 
same  basis.  This  bill  provides  the  neces- 
sary authority  and  funds  for  the  regional 
Commissions  to  move  forward  to  imple- 
ment their  plans.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  given  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  and  that  it  will 
receive  final  approval  by  the  Congress, 
in  order  that  the  Commissions  can  move 
forward  with  constructive  development 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  anal- 
ysis will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1090)  to  authorize  fimds 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  V  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  I  for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1090 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  ''United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Regional  Development  Act  of  1900". 

Sec.  2.  Section  506  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1065  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  m  subsection  (b).  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Thereafter,  such  expenses 
shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  50  per  centum  by  the  States 
In  the  region,  except  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Oocbairman,  his  alternate,  and 
bis  staff  shall  be  paid  solely  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Federal  Cochalrman  shall  not  par- 
ticipate or  vote  in  such  determination.",  and 
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(b)  la  subMctlon  (e) .  strOEliig  out  "Josa 
SO.  1070"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereot  "Juam 
90.  IVfV 

Sac.  3.  Section  509  of  the  Publie  Works  and 
Eoonomlc  Development  Act  at  1965  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  in  subsection  (c).  striking  out  "In 
existence  on  or  before  December  31.  1967." 
and 

(b)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d>  "the 
sum  of  »6.000.000  for  the  period  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  the  sum  of  410.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969".  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  sum 
of  410,000.000  for  each  of  the  flacal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June  80.  1071". 

SBC.  4.  Section  510  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  redesignating  such  section  as 
section  611  and  inserting  after  section  509 
the  following  new  section  510: 

"ITHANCIAI.   ASStSTANCC  FOR  CABBTINC  DOT 
OOMPRKHENSIVE    ECONOMIC    PLANS 

"Sac.  510.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 

funds  to  each  of  the  Federal  Gochalrmen  of 
the  regional  commissions  to  enable  the  com- 
missions to  carry  out  activities  included 
within  comprehensive  long-range  economic 
plans  approved  pursuant  to  section  603(a) 
(2).  Activities  assisted  under  this  section 
shall  include  programs  and  projects  In  the 
fields  o<  natural  resources,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, training,  health  and  welfare,  trans- 
portation, and  other  fields  related  to  the 
purposes  of  thU  Act  (Including  research, 
planning,  and  demonstration  activities  and 
the  acquisition  Of  land  oc  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  facilities) .  No  such  program 
or  project  shall  be  Implemented  until  (1) 
the  regional  commission  Involved  has  ap- 
proved such  program  or  project  and  deter- 
mined that  It  meets  the  applicable  criteria 
under  section  604  and  will  contribute  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan,  which  determina- 
tion shall  be  controlling,  and  (2)  the  pro- 
gram or  project  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  member  of  the  Commission  In  whose 
State  the  program  or  project  will  be  carried 
out. 

"(b)  In  order  .  to  promote  maximum 
efficiency  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  facili- 
ties and  personnel.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  an  Interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  activities  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion are  hereby  authorized,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law  or  incompatible 
with  the  objectives  of  similar  categories  of 
programs  or  projects,  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams or  projects  at  the  request  and  on  be- 
half of  the  regional  commissions.  The  com- 
missions are  directed,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  to  enter  into  such  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  or  agencies  of  State  or 
local  government,  to  carry  out  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Federal  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  of  land  or  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities  In  connection  with 
any  project  assisted  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  percentage  established  by 
each  commission  for  such  costs,  and  shall  in 
no  event  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

"(d)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  provided  solely  out  of  funds  spe- 
cifically appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  in  the  computation  of 
allocations  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  the  law. 

"(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary,  to  be  avaUable 
until  expended,  for  each  of  the  regional  com- 
missions for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1971." 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Musxnc 
Is  as  follows: 


SacnoN-BT-SscnoN    Anai-tsis    of   th«    Ra- 

6IONAI.  OKfEUOntKHT  ACT  OF  1969 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Regional  Development  Act  of  1960. 

Section  3  amends  section  505  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  to— 

(a)  make  clear  that  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  regional  oommlsslons  shall  be 
shared  50-60  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  bear  the  full  cost  of  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochalrman  and  his 
staff,  and 

(b)  authorlae  the  appropriation  of  415.- 
(X)0,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  technical  as- 
sistance (including  administrative  expenses 
and  research  and  planning  funds)  to  the 
regional  commissions. 

Section  3  amends  section  509  of  the  Act 


(a)  make  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams assisting  in  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
the  construction  or  equipment  of  facilities, 
whenever  enacted,  eligible  for  supplementa- 
tion under  section  609,  and 

(b)  authorize  the  appropriation  of  410,- 
000.000  for  each  regional  commission  for  sup- 
plemental grants  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971. 

Section  4  adds  a  new  section  610  to  the 
Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  provide  funds  to  the  Federal  Cochalrmen 
to  carry  out  activities  included  within  com- 
prehensive long-range  economic  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  pursuant  to  section  503(a)  (2) . 
Activities  assisted  would  Include  programs 
and  projects  in  specified  fields  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Including  research,  plan- 
ning, and  demonstration  activities,  and  the 
acquisition  of  land  or  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities.  No  program  or  proj- 
ect could  be  Implemented  until  (1)  the  re- 
gional commission  had  approved  the  project 
and  determined  that  it  met  applicable  cri- 
teria under  section  504  and  would  contribute 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  and  (2)  the 
project  had  been  approved  by  the  State  Mem- 
ber of  the  Ccnnmlsslon  In  whose  State  It 
would  be  carried  out. 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  facilities 
and  personnel.  Federal  agencies  having  an 
Interest  In  the  subject  matter  of  activities 
assisted  under  the  section  would  be  author- 
ized to  carry  out  programs  or  projects  at  the 
request  of  the  regional  commissions.  The 
commissions  would  be  directed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extend  practicable,  to  enter  Into  such 
cooperative  agreements  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  Federal  agencies,  and  agencies  of 
State  or  local  government,  to  carry  out  their 
programs  and  projects. 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  regional  commission 
$20,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1970  and  $30,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1971  to  carry  out  activities  in- 
cluded within  approved  comperhenslve  eco- 
nomic plans. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsorlng  the  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1969,  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Muskie.  The  bill 
offers  vital  and  urgently  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  title  V  regional  Commission 
program  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help  spon- 
sor it. 

The  original  title  V  program  was  an 
important  beginning — but  only  a  begin- 
ning— toward  solving  one  of  the  most 
crucial  problems  confronting  many  areas 
of  the  country,  the  problem  of  finding 
new  ways  to  coordinate  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  various  regions  having  sig- 
nificant economic,  social,  and  cultural 
ties  that  transcend  State  and  local 
boundaries. 


I  have  insisted  many  times  that  we 
must  eliminate  the  excessive  fragmenta- 
tion and  decentralization  that  have  so 
long  destroyed  any  ^ectlve  effort  at  co- 
ordinated development  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  and  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  long  ago  as  1953,  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  first  year  as  a  Senator,  rec- 
ognized that  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  without  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
governmental  and  private  organizations. 
And  he  stated: 

No  Federal  programs  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  New  England  economy  without 
action  on  the  State  and  local  level.  Indeed, 
no  governmental  program  can  do  the  job 
without  assistance  from  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  industries As  the  New 

England  (Toundl  has  often  pointed  out,  and 
as  experience  has  shown,  community  leader- 
ship and  community  spirit  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  maintaining  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  an  area. 

A  decade  later,  in  1965.  I  emphasized 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  that  the 
two  most  important  problems  facing  the 
State  were  the  need  for  greater  revenues 
and  the  need  for  coordinated  regional 
development  of  the  entire  New  England 
area. 

The  States  of  New  England  have  the 
oldest  continuous  system  of  democratic 
government  in  the  world.  But  the  era  of 
isolated  actions  and  programs  by  indi- 
vidual States  in  the  area  is  past.  I  urged 
the  legislators  of  Massachusetts  to  sound 
a  call  in  Boston  that  would  be  heard 
throughout  New  England — not  only  in 
Boston,  but  also  in  Portland  and  Provi- 
dence, in  Concord,  Montpelier,  and  Hart- 
ford. At  that  time,  we  first  began  to  plan 
a  major  cooperative  program  to  coordi- 
nate   the    development   of    the    region. 
Subsequently,  when  I  spoke  to  President 
Johnson  of  our  program,  he  assured  us 
of  his  support  for  the  regional  approach. 
We  then  began  to  lay  the  early  founda- 
tion of  our  regional  development  pro- 
gram. We  documented  our  common  prob- 
lems: Persistent  economic  and  social  ills, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  poverty,  hous- 
ing, employment,  and  education;  the  de- 
parture of  dominant  industries,  leaving 
in  their  wake  people  too  specialized  in 
their  labor  skills  to  find  new  employ- 
ment; the  severe  pollution  of  our  streams 
and  rivers,  as  well  as  other  pervasive 
blights  that  have  marred  our  beautiful 
open  spaces  and  forests,  our  lakes  and 
coastal  areas;  and  power  and  transporta- 
tion  networks  that  have   served   prior 
generations  well,  but  that  we  have  failed 
to  biing  into  the  mid-20th  century. 

In  response  to  the  need  to  promote 
areawide  programs.  Congress  enacted  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  In  those 
statutes.  Congress  shifted  the  emphasis 
it  had  traditionally  placed  on  Federal  aid 
programs. 

Before,  essentially  exclusive  reliance 
had  been  placed  on  programs  designed 
to  rescue  single  localities.  Now,  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  coordinated  programs 
to  develop  entire  regions.  At  last,  the 
Congress  began  to  grasp  the  reality  that 
particular  localities  cannot  go  it  alone, 
that  they  can  effectively  upgrade  them- 
selves only  by  participating  in  programs 
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to  upgrade  others  with  overIam>lng  in- 
terestA  and  problems. 

Late  In  1945.  we,  the  New  England 
Senators,  strongly  urged  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  designate  our  six  States 
as  an  economic  development  region  un- 
der the  title  V  program  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
In  March  1966.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Connor  approved  the  designation  of  the 
six  New  England  States  as  a  title  V  re- 
gion. Subsequently.  In  early  1967.  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  was 
formally  established  and  began  to 
function. 

Our  Commission  acted  Immediately  to 
provide  research  and  studies  of  the 
broad  range  of  problems  facing  the  New 
England  region.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968 — after  15  full  months  of  opera- 
tion— the  Commission  had  carried  out 
eight  major  studies,  ranging  from  a  com- 
prehensive economic  analysis  of  key  in- 
dustries In  the  region,  to  specific  studies 
of  such  problem  areas  as  regional  trans- 
portfktlon.  pollution,  human  resources. 
.  and  .ur]i>an  development.  Continuing  into 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  Commission  has  au- 
thorized further  studies  in  important  ad- 
ditional areas,  such  as  health,  govern- 
ment services,  and  rural  development. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  has  financed 
significant  demonstration  projects  in  the 
areas  of  health,  manpower,  and  housing. 

In  spite  of  its  auspicious  start,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  regional  Com- 
mission program  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the 
promise  with  which  it  was  launched.  In 
part,  the  fault  lay  in  the  original  enabling 
legislation,  which  was  too  narrow  in  scope 
to  allow  the  regional  Commissions  to  op- 
erate effectively. 

In  October  1967,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  was  amended 
in  two  significant  respects: 

First,  the  act  was  amended  to  authorize 
the  regional  Commissions  to  carry  out 
supplemental  grant  programs,  under 
which  the  Commissions  can  help  State 
and  local  governments  that  are  unable, 
because  of  economic  circumstances,  to 
supply  the  full  matching  shares  required 
for  assistance  under  certain  other  Fed- 
eral grant  programs.  Although  some  of 
the  regional  Commissions  have  used  the 
supplemental  grant  provision  to  promote 
essential  projects  that  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  funded  in  their  areas,  it 
appears  that  the  provision  in  its  present 
form  has  frequently  been  of  only  margi- 
nal utility.  In  many  cases  as  it  has  turned 
out.  the  various  Federal  aid  programs 
have  already  been  too  tightly  budgeted 
to  accommodate  applications  under  the 
supplemental  grant  provision.  As  a  re- 
sult the  program  has  not  yet  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  realize  its  poten- 
tial. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  important  to  retain 
the  supplemental  grant  provision  In  at 
least  its  present  scope.  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant provisions  of  Senator  Musxix's 
bill  is  that  It  will  accomplish  this  result. 
I  hope  that  In  future  hearings  on  the 
bill,  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  the  flaws 
in  the  present  form  of  the  supplemental 
grant  program  and  eliminate  them  in  our 
Icttalation. 

In  the  second,  and  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  1967  amendments  to  the 


PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  regional  Commlsslona  were 
required  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
long-range  economic  plan  for  their 
areas.  I  welcomed  that  amendment  be- 
cause it  offered  the  opportimity  for  the 
regional  Commission  program  to  move 
beyond  the  study  and  demonstration 
project  stage.  Into  the  area  of  compre- 
hensive regional  planning  that  has 
proved  so  effective  in  other  Federal  aid 
programs. 

The  1967  amendment,  however,  was 
not  adequate  to  fully  reap  the  promise 
of  the  title  V  program.  No  one  can  deny 
the  need  for  planning,  research  and  study 
of  regional  problems,  but  the  time  is 
long  past  when  funding  should  have  be- 
come available  for  action  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  regional  Commissions  must 
be  given  new  authority  to  carry  out  the 
plans  they  have  prepared,  and  to  expand 
their  demonstration  projects  into  region- 
wide  programs  for  the  benefit  of  all  citi- 
zens in  the  area. 

Senator  Muskic's  bill  makes  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  meeting  this 
need,  because  it  amends  the  1965  act  by 
adding  a  new  substantive  provision  au- 
thorizing regional  Commissions  to  make 
action  grants  for  innovative  programs  in 
their  respective  areas. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  even  this 
new  authority  will  be  enough.  For  too 
long,  we  have  taken  too  shortsighted  an 
approach  to  the  problem  of  regional  de- 
velopment. Our  approach  has  been  piece- 
meal. One  step  at  a  time,  we  have  sought 
to  amend  the  1965  act  to  avoid  its  most 
glaring  deficiencies. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  com- 
prehensive reexamination  of  the  entire 
title  V  program.  For  more  than  3  years, 
we  have  gained  extensive  experience  un- 
der that  program.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  we  are  ready  to  do  more.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  make  a  fundamental 
reappraisal  of  the  title  V  program.  We 
should  treat  the  1965  act  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram, on  which  we  can  build  new  and 
more  enduring  legislation  that  will  en- 
able the  concept  of  regional  development 
to  bear  full  fruit. 

There  is  an  obvious  precedent  for  such 
action,  a  precedent  that  closely  paral- 
lels the  chronology  of  the  present  case. 
In  September  1965.  we  passed  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  a  modest 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  State  and  lo- 
cal law  enforcement.  Last  year,  profiting 
by  3  years  of  experience  under  the  1965 
act.  we  enacted  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
which  provides  a  comprehensive  program 
of  Federal  planning  grants,  action 
grants,  and  research  grants  to  assist 
State  and  local  law  enforcement.  As  we 
have  all  recocniied,  the  new  safe  streets 
program  has  Immense  potential  for  com- 
bating crime  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
also  offers  us  a  guidepost  by  which  the 
experience  of  the  title  V  economic  devel- 
opment program  can  be  transformed  Into 
more  effective  legislation. 

There  are  many  goals  that  we  can  seek 
to  accomplish  through  expanded  regional 
development  programs.  Many  of  the  pro- 
posals that  I  have  most  strongly  urged 
in  the  New  England  area  in  recent  years 
ciui  be  carried  out  once  the  title  V  pro- 


gram Is  appropriately  enlarged.  For  ex- 
ample : 

We  can  Implement  an  effective  region- 
wide  transportation  policy,  especially  in 
the  case  of  high-speed  rail  transportation 
and  Improved  Intrareglonal  airports  and 
air  transportation. 

We  can  implement  effective  programs 
for  comprehensive  control  of  the  environ- 
ment, including  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  open  space  and  beautlfication 
programs,  and  new  approaches  to  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  nu^l  development. 

We  can  implement  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  regional  health  centers  and  for 
the  delivery  of  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices to  all  parts  of  the  New  England 
region,  especially  in  its  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas. 

We  can  improve  the  training  and  fiow 
of  skilled  manpower,  especially  for  dis- 
advantaged individuals  and  minority 
groups  in  the  area. 

We  can  undertake  a  broad  program  to 
develop  new  towns  In  the  area. 

We  can  establish  substantial  new  pro- 
grams to  train  officials  of  State  and  local 
governments,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  modem  techniques  and  in- 
formation for  planning  and  providing 
basic  governmental  services. 

Programs  such  as  these,  of  course,  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  New  England  area 
alone.  Regional  development  is  a  concept 
that  can  produce  fertile  programs  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  it  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  take  broad  action  to  en- 
courage such  programs. 

I  therefore  welcome  Senator  Muskie's 
bill  to  upgrade  the  regional  Commission 
program,  not  only  because  it  removes  a 
major  deficiency  in  the  underlying  legis- 
lation, but  also  because  It  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  fresh  new  look  at 
the  entire  problem  of  regional  coordina- 
tion and  development.  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  support  to  these  efforts,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can 
achieve  the  goal  of  the  cause  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  so  long. 


February  19,  1969 
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S  1091— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
fish  inspection  legislation  may  be  costly 
to  certain  processors.  This  expense  will 
not  result  from  hiring  inspectors,  a  cost 
that  the  Federal  Govenmient  will  bear, 
but  from  complying  with  the  processing 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  there  were  no  sanitation  prob- 
lem, there  would  be  no  legislation.  But 
since  there  are  problems,  it  is  going  to 
be  expensive  for  some  persons  to  upgrade 
their  facilities  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  minlmimi  Federal  standards. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
what  the  costs  to  industry  actually  may 
be.  Obviously  they  will  vary  from  plant 
to  plant  depending  upon  individual  con- 
ditions. In  some  cases,  the  costs  of  im- 
proving facilities,  vessels,  and  equipment 
may  be  such  that  companies  will  elect 
to  cioee  their  doors  rather  than  meet  the 
expense.  In  other  cases,  mergers  may 
take  place.  But  in  either  case  the  result 
may  be  an  unfortunate  trend  toward  eco- 
nomic concentration,  with  the  accom- 


panying threat  of  a  reduction  in  compe- 
tition within  the  fishing  Industry. 

Such  an  eventuality  would  play  a  cruel 
hoax  upon  the  consumer  we  are  seeking 
to  help,  and  it  is  a  result  which  we  must 
seek  to  avoid.  Both  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  industry  from  the 
Federal  Government  may  help  ease  this 
transition  to  more  rigorous  processing 
procedures.  As  a  result  I  am  introducing 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr, 
Brooke.  Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
commercial  fishing  industi-y  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Fish 
and  Fishery  Products  Act  of  1969.  The 
proposal  would  give  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  specific  authority  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  to  make  loans 
to  the  commercial  fishing  industi-y  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  new 
legislation.  It  would  Increase  the  fisheries 
loan  fund  by  $15  million  for  that  purpKJse. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  health  of 
the  marketplace  is  nearly  as  Important 
as  the  health  of  the  consumer  who  shops 
there.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  technical 
and  financial  assistance  program  will  en- 
able us  to  pass  meaningful  inspection 
legislation  without  producing  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  competition  within  the 
fishing  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1091)  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Fish 
and  Fishery  Products  Act  of  1969.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1091 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  4  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat. 
1121;   16  U.S.C.  7«2c)   i&  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following:  "or  new 
or  operating  establishments  processing  fish 
and  fishery  products  subject  to  regulations 
issued  under  the  Wholesome  Fish  and  Fish- 
ery Products  Act  of  1969  and  subject  to  the 
enactment  of  such  Act"; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
word  "gear"  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  (4)  the  words  "and  establish- 
ments processing  flsh  and  fishery  products", 
and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  the  phrase  "and  com- 
mercial flsh  processors"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  the 
word  "applicant"  In  subsection  (b)  (6)  the 
words  "for  a  loan  relating  to  vessels  or  gear", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  applicant  for  a  loan 
relating  to  an  establishment  processing  fish 
and  fishery  products  shall  have  the  ability, 
experience,  resources,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  operate  and  maintain  the 


establishment  in  a  sound  business-like  man- 
ner."; and 

(4)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  section  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  fisheries  loan  fund  the  sum  of  $35,000,000 
to  provide  initial  capital." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Flsh  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  1122;  16  U.S.C. 
742f(a))   Is  amended — 

(1)  hy  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)    as  paragraphs  (5)   and  (6);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  in  developing 
economically  feasible  technical  improvements 
to  meet  any  standards  of  sanitation  and 
quality  control  for  the  processing  of  fisli  and 
fishery  products  promulgated  under  the 
Wholesome  Flsh  and  Fishery  Products  Act  of 
1969  and  any  other  provisions  of  such  Act, 
upon  the  enactment  of  such  Act,  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  processing  of  all  flsh  and  fishery- 
products  fully  complies  with  such  stand- 
ards;". 

S.  1092— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
WHOLESOME  FISH  AND  FISHERY 
PRODUCTS  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Eaoleton, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mon- 
toya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
the  Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery  Prod- 
ucts Act  of  1969.  This  bill  is  the  third  of 
three  recent  major  proposals  designed  to 
safeguard  the  wholesomeness  and  qual- 
ity of  our  Nation's  food  supply.  The  first, 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson  on  De- 
cember 15,  1967.  It  extends  to  Intrastate 
processors  of  meat  the  same  sanitation 
and  quality  control  requirements  that 
have  existed  for  interstate  processors 
since  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The 
second  bill,  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act,  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  August  18.  1968.  It  also 
requires  continuous  inspection  of  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  processing  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  guarantee  that  the 
consumer  who  buys  poultry  products  can 
be  confident  in  their  wholesomeness  and 
quality.  For  a  good  many  years,  however, 
our  third  high-protein  food — fish — has 
had  the  weakest  inspection  and  quality 
control  program  of  the  three.  And  the 
result  of  this  oversight  has  been  a  prod- 
uct which  occasionally  can  endanger  a 
person's  health  and  which  always  varies 
widely  in  quality. 

Over  the  past  decade  meat  and  poulti-y 
consumption  has  increased  substantially 
in  the  United  States,  so  that  In  1967 
each  person  consumed  an  average  of  178 
pounds  of  red  meat  and  nearly  46  pounds 
of  poultry.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
consumption  of  flsh  and  fishery  products 
has  remained  relatively  stable  at  about 
11  pounds  per  person  each  year.  This 
wide  disparity  in  the  consumption  of  the 
different  varieties  of  high-protein  food 
products  need  not  exist.  Unquestionably 
consumer  doubt  about  the  quality  of 
fishery  products  swx»unts  for  much  of 
their  poor  market  acceptance. 


In  the  90th  Congress  I  sponsored  two 
bills  which  would  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  flsh  and  fishery  products.  The 
Commerce  Committee,  to  which  these 
bills  were  referred,  held  5  days  of 
hearings  on  fish  inspection — two  in  July 
of  1967.  and  three  in  April  of  1968.  Testi- 
mony at  these  hearings  disclosed  many 
serious  deficiencies  in  fi.sh  handling  and 
in  sanltory  practices  employed  by  the 
fish  proces.sing  industi-y. 

A  speech  by  Deputy  Commissioner 
Rankin  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, for  example,  which  is  included 
in  the  July  1967  hearings,  described  con- 
ditions in  the  smoked  fish  industi-y.  He 
stated  that  an  examination  of  15  plants 
engaged  in  smoked  fish  processing  dis- 
closed that  13  were  operated  under  con- 
ditions which  were  judged  to  be  poten- 
tially dangerous  and  six  of  these  were 
judged  to  be  imminently  hazardous  to 
consumers  of  the  finished  product.  To 
illustrate  these  findings,  he  quoted  from 
a  i-eport  on  one  of  these  processors: 

The  flsh  were  hung  on  wooden  sticks  for 
the  processing  operation.  Tlie  sticks  and 
nails  were  encrusted  with  rotten  flsh  scales 
and  particles  from  previous  batches.  The  top 
of  the  table,  on  which  the  raw  fish  were 
scraped  and  gutted,  was  pitted.  Debris  from 
prevlovis  batches  of  flsh  were  trapped  In  the 
knlcked  table  top  since  no  attempt  was  made 
to  clean  and  sanitize  the  table  between  op- 
erations. These  residues  served  to  contami- 
nate all  batches  of  fish  that  passed  over  the 
table.  No  attempt  was  made  to  clean  the 
rusty  wire  dip  nets  that  were  used  to  remove 
the  fish  from  the  thawing  and  brining  casks. 
The  nets  had  buildups  of  bit-s  of  rotten  lish 
flesh  and  entrails. 

Since  that  time,  the  smoked  fish  indus- 
try has  worked  closely  with  FDA  in  devel- 
oping vastly  improved  processing  proce- 
dures. But  FDA  inspection  reports  con- 
tained in  the  April  1968  hearings  indi- 
cate that  imsanitary  processing  condi- 
tions can  still  be  found  in  nearly  every 
segment  of  the  fishing  industiy. 

The  1967  hearings  quite  clearly  estab- 
lished that  as  a  result  of  these  poor  con- 
ditions, the  consumer  of  fishery  products 
is  frequently  shortchanged  in  the  quality 
of  the  product  he  buys.  Articles  from 
Consumer  Reports  magazine  which  are 
reprinted  in  the  hearings  reveal  that  50 
percent  of  the  frozen  breaded  fish  por- 
tions which  were  tested  by  the  Consum- 
er's Union  were  judged  substandard  and 
17  out  of  18  salmon  steaks  sampled  were 
rancid.  Tests  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  which  also  appear 
in  the  hearings  confirm  that  a  startling 
percentage  of  a  wide  variety  of  fishery 
products  should  be  classified  as  "sub- 
standard" or  "grade  not  certified":  55.5 
percent  of  frozen  fish  portions;  26.2  per- 
cent of  frozen  halibut  steaks:  43.2  per- 
cent of  haddock  fillets;  37.7  percent  of 
breaded  shrimp:  32.4  percent  of  flounder 
or  sole  fillets;  52.4  percent  of  cod  fillets; 
and  69  percent  of  ocean  p)erch  fillets.  In 
short,  these  figures  may  well  reveal  why 
the  annual  consumption  of  fish  in  this 
country  h£is  remained  at  that  surpris- 
ingly low  level  of  11  pounds  per  capita. 
Similarly,  testimony  at  our  1968  hear- 
ings  emphasized    that   the   unsanitary 
processing  conditions  in  segments  of  the 
industry  might  even  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
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marketed  product.  AMtstant  Secretary 
Philip  Lee  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,   and    Welfare,    testlfled    for 

example : 

In  1963.  inadequate  ufeguarda  in  prooeaa- 
Ing  smoked  lake  flsh  reeulted  in  a  major  out- 
break of  botulism;  nine  persons  died.  During 
one  weekend  in  19M.  about  400  cases  of  Sal- 
monella poisoning  were  reported:  the  lUneaa 
was  directly  attributable  to  smoked  flsh.  In- 
veatlgatlona  found  unsatisfactory  sanitary 
controls  and  many  sources  of  contanUnatlon 
in  the  processing  plants. 

In  19M.  more  than  300  cases  of  food  poi- 
soning were  reported  in  one  city:  imported 
shrimp  was  Identified  as  the  cause. 

Infectious  hepatitis  has  been  linked  to 
staellflah  In  four  different  Incidents  since  1984. 
A  total  of  309  confirmed  cases  of  hepatitis 
has  bMD  tiaoed  to  shellfish  from  four  eastern 
ocMWtel  areas.  These  are  some  of  the  reported 
cases.  No  one  knows  how  many  cases  of  ill- 
ness attributable  to  fish  go  unreported  every 
fitar.  Clearly,  unlaee  consumer  protection 
mtthoda  are  strengthened,  further  cases  of 
disease  or  death  may  be  anticipated. 

It  la  dlfllcult  for  me  to  believe  that  In 
th^mld^t  of  the  space  age,  large  num- 
bexs4if  Americans  are  becoming  seriously 
ill  each  year  because  certain  flsh  proc- 
essors are  still  observing  quality  and 
sanitation  standards  which  are  reminis- 
cent of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  19th 
century.  Yet  the  statistics  clearly  indi- 
cate a  startling  annual  cost  in  discom- 
fiture, severe  illness,  or  even  death  from 
the  consumption  of  fishery  products. 
There  is  no  justification  for  forcing  con- 
sumers to  play  this  dangerous  game  of 
roulette  every  time  they  shop  for  flsh  in 
their  local  market. 

And  the  severe  economic  consequences 
of  such  health  scares  to  all  processors  in 
any  Indicated  segment  of  the  industry 
are  readily  imaginable.  The  1967  hear- 
ings support  the  worst  estimates  with 
hard  figures:  In  1962  Chicago  received 
3,700,000  pounds  of  chubs.  In  October 

1963  the  botulism  incident  referred  to 
earlier  broke  out,  was  traced  to  smoked 
chubs,  and  received  wide  publicity.  That 
year  fchub  receipts  In  Chicago  fell  off  to 
2.700.000  pounds  and  declined  further  in 

1964  to  1.600,000  pounds — less  than  half 
the  1962  figure.  Not  until  1965,  when  re- 
ceipts were  back  to  3'-^  million  pounds, 
had  the  Industry  recovered  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  health  scare. 

Unfortunately,  the  fishing  industry  is 
not  well  adapted  to  make  the  improve- 
ments which  these  figures  indicate  are 
ao  essential.  The  consumer,  who  pur- 
chases a  flsh  product  and  wants  to  make 
sure  that  the  product  he  is  buying  is  not 
contaminated,  is  forced  to  rely  nearly 
entirely  upon  tlie  processor.  And  the 
well-intentioned  processor  may  never- 
theless be  forced  to  cut  comers  because 
of  the  economic  pressure  exerted  by  those 
competitors  who  process  poor  quality  fish, 
whenever  they  think  they  can  sell  them, 
because  their  costs  will  be  reduced  and 
profits  widened.  In  such  a  Competitive 
situation,  the  best  available  method  to 
upgrade  standards  is  to  Impose,  through 
law.  minimum  standards  of  sanitation 
and  quality  control  which  are  to  be  ob- 
served In  all  fish  processing  operations. 
The  physical  welfare  of  numerous  con- 
sumers demands  that  we  do  so. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  is 
designed  both  to  protect  consumers  of 


flsh  products  and  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  fishing  industry. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  fishing  industry  and.  within 
1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  to  issue  such  minimum  standards 
of  sanitation  and  quality  control  for  the 
processing  of  flsh  and  fishery  products. 
These  standards  would  become  effective 
1  year  after  they  are  promulgated  and 
would  apply  to  flsh  processing  establish- 
ments, fishing  vessels,  and  transporta- 
tion and  storage  facilities.  The  Secretary 
would  have  the  authority  to  amend  or 
revise  tliese  standards  from  time  to  time. 

To  insure  that  the  quality  control  and 
sanitation  standards  are  properly  ob- 
served, the  bMl  would  require  continuous 
inspection  of  all  fish  processing  plants 
and  periodic  in.spection  of  fishing  vessels 
and  ti-ansportation  and  storage  facilities. 
For  interstate  plants,  the  inspection 
would  be  conducted  by  Federal  inspec- 
tors. For  intrastate  processors,  however. 
Inspection  would  be  conducted  by  State 
officials  in  those  States  which  establish 
inspection  programs  which  aie  "at  least 
equal"  to  the  Federal  program.  Where  a 
State  does  not  have  such  a  program,  in- 
spection would  be  conducted  by  Federal 
inspectors.  Federal  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  help  States  establish  their  own 
programs,  however. 

Under  the  bill,  all  fish  products  would 
be  required  to  bear  an  official  mark  or 
official  inspection  legend  before  they  can 
be  sold  at  retail.  No  product  could  bear 
such  a  mark  or  legend  unless  it  had  been 
processed  under  continuous  inspection. 
Nor  could  it  bear  the  official  mark  or 
legend  unless  all  labels  or  packages  had 
first  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  who 
would  determine  that  the  article  was  not 
misbranded.  Tliis  requirement  is  similar 
to  provisions  contained  in  botli  the  meat 
and  poolti-y  laws. 

To  guarantee  that  the  consumer  will 
be  adequately  protected  in  purchasing 
any  fish  product,  and  to  make  sure  that 
domestic  processors  are  not  placed  at  any 
competitive  disadvantage,  the  bill  also 
provides  that  no  edible  fish  or  flshei-y 
product  can  t>e  imported  into  the  United 
States  unless  it  was  processed  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  an  inspection  program 
"at  least  equal  to"  our  own.  In  other 
words,  any  foreign  country  desiring  to 
export  fish  to  the  U.S.  market  would  be 
required  to  institute  a  continuous  inspec- 
tion program  to  enforce  sanitation  and 
quality  control  standards  which  are 
equal  to  or  superior  to  those  required  for 
U.S.  vessels  and  processing  plants. 

Thus,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  create  a  compreJiensive  fish  in- 
spection program  comparable  to  those 
which  presently  exist  for  meat  and  poul- 
try. The  basic  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
identical  to  those  contained  in  S.  2958  in 
the  90th  Congress — a  proposal  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  Johnson  administration. 
It  contains  certain  changes,  however, 
which  reflect  criticisms  of  that  bill.  To 
simplify  any  analysis  of  this  new  pro- 
posal. I  shall  briefly  itemize  the  10  most 
significEmt  changes: 

First.  The  new  bill  specifically  provides 
for  tlie  sanitation  of  shellfish  growing 
waters,  as  well  as  for  continuous  inspec- 


tion of  shellfish  processing  plants.  Al- 
though officials  from  HEW  testified  last 
year  that  they  would  interpret  S.  2958 
as  authorizing  them  to  set  standards  for 
the  sanitation  of  shellfish  growing  waters 
as  well  as  for  plants  and  vessels,  this 
new  version  makes  absolutely  clear  that 
shellfish  are  to  be  included  in  the  whole- 
some fish  program. 

Second.  The  new  bill  restricts  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  suspend  a  proces- 
sor's certificate.  Under  this  new  proposal, 
the  Secretary  would  no  longer  be  em- 
powered to  suspend  a  certificate  for 
"failure  to  comply  v/ith  a  lawful  order 
for  condemnation  or  detention."  And 
where  the  certificate  is  to  be  suspended 
because  processing  activities  may  pose 
"imminent  harm  to  consumers,"  this  new 
version  provides  that  such  a  determina- 
tion cannot  be  delegated  to  a  nonsupei  - 
visory  official  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Third.  The  new  bill  broadens  a  proces- 
sor's rights  in  a  condemnation  proceed- 
ing. Last  year's  bill  contained  a  provision 
stating  that  if  any  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts were  found  to  be  adulterated,  they 
should  be  immediately  condemned,  and 
it  provided  that  failure  to  comply  with 
an  order  for  condemnation  would  be 
grounds  for  suspension  of  a  processor's 
certificate.  The  new  bill  provides  that 
fish  or  fishery  products  are  to  be  im- 
mediately destroyed  only  if  no  appeal  is 
taken  from  the  order  of  condemnation.  In 
other  words,  it  insures  that  the  evidence 
can  be  preserved  when  the  condemnation 
order  is  contested  without  jeopardizing 
a  processor's  right  to  continue  his 
operations. 

Fourth.  The  new  bill  clarifies  the  man- 
ufacturer's obligation  to  pay  for  overtime 
inspection.  Last  year's  bill  would  have 
required  that  a  processor  pay  the  full 
cost  of  any  overtime  or  holiday  inspec- 
tion. Because  of  the  vagaries  of  the  fish 
processing  business — where  the  time  of 
harvesting  and  landing  fresh  fish  is  nor- 
mally beyond  the  processor's  control,  and 
the  necessity  is  great  for  processing  them 
as  quickly  as  possible — the  new  bill  pro- 
vides that  overtime  pay  is  to  be  t>orne  by 
the  pi-ocessor  only  when  the  processing  is 
conducted  at  odd  hours  solely  because  it 
is  convenient  for  the  manufacturer  and 
not  when  it  is  due  to  the  unpredictability 
of  flsh  harvesting. 

Fifth.  The  bill  confers  authority  on  the 
Secretary  to  exempt  flsh  houses  from 
the  requirement  of  continuous  inspection. 
At  last  year's  hearing  we  heard  testimony 
that  the  Ashing  industry  includes  many 
fish  houses  where  fresh  fish  are  stored 
prior  to  shipment  to  retail  maikets  or  to 
processing  plants.  Although,  these  fish 
houses  would  normally  come  under  the 
bill's  definition  of  a  processing  estab- 
lishment, there  is  little  sense  in  requiring 
continous  inspection  of  a  building  where 
fish  are  merely  Iced  or  refrigerated  and 
stored,  but  are  not  actually  cut  up.  This 
new  provision,  therefore,  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  set  standards  for  fish 
houses  and  to  waive  the  requirement  of 
continous  inspection. 

Sixth.  The  new  bill  makes  clear  that 
continous  inspection  will  not  exempt  a 
manufacturer  from  product  liability  un- 
der common  law.  Although,  imdoubtedly, 
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the  original  bill  would  not  have  been  con- 
sti-ued  to  restrict  the  rights  of  an  indl- 
\idual  who  had  consumed  an  unwhole- 
some product  to  proceed  against  the 
manufacturer,  the  new  bill  specifically 
mtes  that  he  will  retain  this  right. 

Seventh.  The  new  bill  clarifies  the  Sec- 
retary's right  to  amend  sanitation  or 
quality  control  standards  from  time  to 
time  after   the  initial  standards  have 

been  Issued.  ,     ,     ^       *,,_ 

Eighth.  The  new  bill  eliminates  the 
Secretary's  discretion  to  order  less  than 
continuous  insjiection  when  plants  are 
located  geographically  near  one  another. 
At  last  year's  hearings  several  processors 
complained  that  such  a  provision  was  In- 
equitable, since  it  might  subject  some 
proces!K)rs  to  less  rigorous  observation 
than  others.  As  a  result  this  provision  has 
been  eymlnated. 

Ninth.  The  new  bill  makes  clear  that 
the  official  Inspection  mark  or  legend 
need  not  appear  on  bulk  containers  used 
to  ship  flsh  or  fishery  products  between 
processors  prior  to  their  packaging  for 
final  sale. 

Tenth.  The  new  bill  provides  an  ex- 
emption for  fish  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  by  sports  fishermen  who  catch 
these  fish  outside  the  United  States  and 
desire  to  bring  them  home  for  personal 
consumption. 

Briefiy  then,  these  are  the  major 
changes  which  we  have  made  In  last 
year's  flsh  Inspection  bill.  I  hope  they 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  that  bill.  Hopefully,  these 
changes  will  narrow  differences  over  the 
bill  to  one  or  two  major  areas. 

Assuring  the  wholesomeness  and  hieh 
quality  of  our  Nation's  food  supply  should 
be  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  consumer 
field.  To  do  so,  however,  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  raise  the  standards  presently  ob- 
served in  the  processing  of  fish.  Since 
this  Is  the  major  gap  presently  existing 
in  our  food  inspection  laws,  I  anticipate 
that  this  proposal  will  be  one  of  the 
major  consumer  bills  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  we  can  work  construc- 
tively with  the  fishing  industry  to  pass, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  an  effective  bill 
which  win  benefit  both  processors  and 
consumers. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  appear 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill   (B.  1092)   to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  facilities 
used  In  the  harvesting  and  processing 
of  fish  and  fishery  products  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  for  the  inspection  of 
fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  In  the  regula- 
tion of  Intrastate  commerce  with  respect 
to  State  fish  inspection  programs,  and 
tor  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 


S.    1092 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wholesome  Pish 
and  Fishery  Products  Act  of  1969." 

CONCBESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Pish  and  fishery  products  are  an 
Important  source  of  the  Nation's  total  sup- 
ply   of    food.    These    foods    are    consumed 
throughout  the  Nation  .ind  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  supply  moves  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, some  from  foreign  sources.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  health  and  welfare  of  con- 
sumers be  protected  by  assuring  that  fish  and 
fishery    products    distributed    to    them    are 
of  good  quality,  wholesome,  not  adulterated, 
!\nd  are  properly  marked,  labeled,  and  pack- 
aged. Flsh  or  fishery  products  which  do  not 
meet    these   standards   depress   markets    for 
wholesome,    not    adulterated,    and    properly 
labeled  and  packaged  flsh  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts. Those  articles  that  are  unwholesome, 
adulterated,  of  poor  quality,  mislabeled,  or 
deceptively  packaged  compete  unfairly  with 
articles  that  are  of  good  quality,  wholesome, 
not   adulterated,   and    properly   labeled   and 
packaged,  to   the   detriment   of   commercial 
fishermen,  processors,  and  consumers  of  fish 
and  flsherv  products.  It  is  hereby  found  that 
all  fish  and  fishery  products  regulated  under 
this  Act  are  either  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  substantially  affect  such  com- 
merce, and  that  Federal  regulation  and  co- 
operation by  the  States  and  other  jurisdic- 
tions as  contemplated  by  this  Act  (Includ- 
ing cooperation  through  federally  approved 
state  programs  for  control  of  shellfish  grow- 
ing areas  and  shellfish  harvesting),  are  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens 
upon  such  commerce,  to  effectively  regulate 
such  commerce,  and  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  consumer. 
WHOLESALE   PISH   AND   FISHERY   PROD- 
UCTS AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  201.  as  amended,  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"(y)  (1)  Tlie  term  'flsh'  means  any  aquatic 
animal,  including  amphibians,  or  part  there- 
of capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

"(2)  The  term  'shellfish',  as  used  in  sec- 
tions 402(f),  421,  and  423,  means  any  species 
o[  ovster,  clam,  or  mussel,  either  shucked  or 
in  the  shell,  and  either  fresh,  or  frozen  or 
otherwise  processed,  or  any  part  thereof. 

•(z)  The  term  'fi-shery  products'  means 
any  product  capable  of  use  as  human  food 
which  Is  made  whoUv  or  in  part  irom  any 
fish  or  portion  thereof,  except  products  which 
contain  fish  onlv  in  sm.all  proportions  or 
historically  have  not  been,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  considered  by  consumers  as 
products  of  the  commercial  fishing  industry, 
and  which  arc  exempted  from  definition  as 
a  fishery  product  by  the  Secretary  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
the  flsh  or  portions  thereof  contained  therein 
nre  not  adulterated  and  that  such  products 
are  not  represented  as  fishery  products. 

•■(aa)  The  term  'capable  of  use  as  human 
food'  applies  to  any  fish  or  part  or  product 
thereof,  unless  it  is  denatured  or  otherwise 
identified  as  required  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  deter  Its  use  as 
human  food,  or  \mle.>=s  it  is  naturally  inedible 
by  humans. 

"(bb)  "Hie  terms  process",  'processed,  and 
•processing',  with  respect  to  fish  or  fishery 
products,  mean  to  harvest,  handle,  store,  pre- 
pare, produce,  manufacture,  process,  pack, 
transport,  or  hold  such  products. 

"(cc)  The  term  'official  mark*  means  the 
official  inspection  legend  or  any  other  sym- 
bol prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 


tary  to  identify  the  status  of  any   flsh  or 
fishery   product  under  this  Act. 

••(dd)  The  term  'official  Inspection  legend' 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  article  is 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act 

■•(ee)  The  term  'offlcial  inspection  certifi- 
cate' means  any  certificate  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  for  issuance  by  an 
inspector  or  other  person  performing  official 
functions  under  this  Act. 

"(ff)  The  term  'official  device'  means  any 
device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary 'or  use  In  applying  any  offlcial  mark. 

"(g'g)  The  term  'ves-sel'  means  any  water- 
craft  of  any  description  which  Is  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  flsh  for  landing  and  human 
consumption  in  any  State. 

"(hh)  The  term  'continuous  Inspection' 
means  the  application  of  Inspection  by  a 
full-time  inspector. 

•(11)  the  term  'inspector'  means  an  indl- 
'.Idual  appointed  or  commissioned  as  an  offi- 
cer or  emplojee  of  the  Department  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  to  Inspect  articles 
under  th-;  authority  of  this  Act." 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  301,  as  amended,  of  tht 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  lur- 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(r)   Without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary or  contrary  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  casting,  printing,  lithographing,  or 
otherwise  making,  simtilatlng,  using,  or  fail- 
ing to  use,  altering,  defacing,  detaching,  or 
destroying  any  form  of  official  mark,  official 
Inspection  legend,   official   inspection  certif- 
icate, or  official  device;    possessing,  without 
promptly  notifying  the  Secretary  thereof,  any 
forged,  counterfeited,  simulated,  or  improp- 
erly altered  form  of  official  mark,  offlci.il  in- 
spection legend,  offlcial  inspection  cerlifiCHtf 
or    official    device;    forging,    counterfeiting, 
simulating,  improperly  altering  any  form  of 
offlcial  mark,  offlcial  inspection  legend,  official 
Inspection  certificate,  or  official  device:  maK- 
ing  any  false  statement  in  any  .ihlpper's  or 
other  certificate  provided  for  In  regulation.-,: 
or  falsely  or  misleadlngly  representing  that 
any  fish  or  fishery  product  has  been  inspected 
and  passed  or  exempted  from  such  inspection. 
"(s)   The  processing  of  any  fish  or  fishery 
products  in  .iny  establishment  or  ves.'^cl  pre- 
paring any  such  article  in   violation  of   the 
requirements   of  part   B  of  chapter   IV   ;.p.d 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  thereto. 

"(t)  The  importation  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  in  violation  of  section  410(1 1. 

"(u)  The  failure  to  maintain,  or  to  afford 
access  to.  records  as  required  oy  section  41 1 

(b>." 

.^D^.  LTERATION 

tiv.  103.  Section  402.  as  amended,  of  Hi'" 
Fcrter.il  Food.  Drue;,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  fur- 
ther ;.mcnd?d  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  tollowing  new  paragraph: 

•if 111)  If  it  is.  or  it  bears  or  contains, 
anv  fish  or  fisherv  product,  and  it  has  been 
processed,  stored,  or  handled  in  violation  of 
section  410  or  .411  or  any  regulations  is.=ued 
by  the  Secretary  under  such  sections. 

•  (2>   If  it  is    or  is  a  product  made  or  de- 
rived in  whole  or  in  part  from,  shellfish  and 
such  shellfish  iA»   was  harvested  m  a  State 
or  foreign  country  that  did  not  at  the  time 
of  harvesting  have  In  effect   (I)    an  annu.il 
State  plan  for  classification  and  control  of 
shellfish   growing   areas   and   for   regul.ntlon 
rnd  control  of  shellfish  harvesting  practices 
aoproved   bv   the  Secretary   on  the   basis  of 
standards  promulgated  by  him  by  regulation, 
or  (ii)    in  the  case  of  a  foreign  country,  a 
shellfish  control  program  at  least  equ.il  to 
stich  standards;  or  (b)  was  not  harvested  or 
was   not  purified  after  harvesting,   in  con- 
formity  with  such  State  plan  or  foreign  pro- 
eranv  or  (c)  was  harvested  In  a  growing  area 
that  has  i>een  declared  closed  for  such  pur- 
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poa«8  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  a  finding  of  neceeslty  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health." 
DisracnoM  or  fish  and  vnanT  rmooDcrs. 

XSTABLIBHmNTa,   AND  VXaSKLS 

Sec.  104.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  further  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "Pa*t  A — Oknbxai."  Imme- 
diately below  the  chapter  heading,  and  (3) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  chapter  the 
following: 

••Pa«t  B — Fbh  anb  Fishbit  Pbooocts 

"Subpart    1 — Inspection   and   Regulation   of 

Producu.  Kstabllsbmenu,  and  Vessels 

"Sk:.  410.  (a)  Oooo  MANUFACTTjaino  P«ac- 
Ticxs. — The  Secretary  shall,  either  dlrecUy 
or  by  contract,  make,  by  experu  In  sanita- 
tion or  other  competent  persons,  such  survey 
of  as  many  eatatoUaha>enta  In  the  United 
States  and  veaeela  which  process  flsh  and 
flshery  products  for  Interstate  conunerce  as 
he  deems  approprUte  to  Inform  blnAelf  con- 
cerning the  operations  and  sanitary  condi- 
Uons  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
adequate  standards  of  good  manufacturing 
practices.  Including  but  not  limited  to  sani- 
tation and  quality  control,  under  which  such 
estabtlshments  and  vessels  shall  be  main- 
'talneQ"and  operated.  The  Secretary  shall 
thereafter  by  regulation  prescribe  standards 
of  sanitation  and  quality  control  for  the 
processing  of  flsh  and  flshery  producu  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  persons  covered  by 
this  part,  and  he  may  from  time  to  time 
amend  such  regulations.  The  initial  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
Issued  within  one  year  after  funds  are  first 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thU  part.  Regulations  (Including  amend- 
ments to  regulations)  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  specified  in  the  order  pre- 
scribing them,  but  the  initial  regulations 
shall  become  effective  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  such  regulations  have  been 
Issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  addi- 
tional time,  not  In  excess  of  one  year,  is 
necessary  to  place  all  or  any  part  of  such 
regulations  Into  effect.  On  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  regulations  no  person 
shall  proceoe  for  interstate  commerce  flsh  or 
flshery  products  in  any  establishment  under 
his  control  without  complying  with  such 
regulations. 

"(b)  Ce«ti»icatton  or  Establishments 
AND  VxssELS. — Thlrty-slxty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  regulations,  no  person 
shall  process  for  interstate  commerce  flsh 
or  fishery  products  in  any  establishment  or 
vessel  under  his  control  unless  there  la  In 
effect  for  such  establishment  or  vessel  a 
certlflcate  of  registration  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  a  cer- 
tlflcate upon  application  accompanied  by 
such  assurance  as  may  be  required  by  regu- 
lations that  such  establishment  or  vessel  Is 
and  will  be  maintained  in  compliance  with 
applicable  standards.  The  Secretary  may  deny 
the  certlflcate  of  registration  If  an  adequate 
assurance  of  compliance  Is  not  presented,  and 
the  denial  shall  be  subject  to  the  opportunity 
for  hearing  and  Judicial  review  provided  by 
section  413. 

"(C)     SUSTENSION     AND     RZINSTATEMXNT     OF 

CDrnncATEs. — The  certlflcate  of  registration 
of  any  establishment  or  vessel  may  be  sus- 
pended, after  opportunity  for  hearing,  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subpart.  The  certlflcate  may  be  im- 
mediately suspended  by  the  Secretary  ( 1 )  for 
failure  to  permit  access  for  Inspection,  or  (2) 
where  an  Inspection  or  Investigation  discloses 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or 
any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  Involve  an  undue 
rlak  of  imminent  harm  to  consumers  If  proc- 
wslng  were  to  .continue  prior  to  the  correc- 
tion of  such  violation:  Provided,  "Hiat  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  sentence  may 
not  be  delegated  to  a  nonsupervisory  officer  <x 


employee  of  the  Department.  The  holder  of 
such  suspended  certificate  may  at  any  time 
apply  for  reinstatement,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  Immediately  grant  such  reinstatement 
if  be  finds  that  adequate  measures  have  been 
taken  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  the  regulations.  Suspension  of  a 
certificate  and  the  denial  of  reinstatement 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  provided  by 
section  4ia.  but  a  summary  suspension  shall 
remain  in  effect  during  the  pendency  of  the 
administrative  proceeding  under  that  sec- 
tion. In  the  event  of  any  Judicial  proceeding 
relating  to  such  summary  suspension  before 
the  proceeding  under  section  412  the  only 
issue  to  be  Judicially  determined  shall  be 
whether  the  Secretary  had  reasonable  cause 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  take 
summary  action. 

"(d)  Inspection.— For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  use  In  interstate  commerce  of 
fish  or  flshery  products  which  are  adulter- 
ated or  mlsbranded.  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  to  be  made,  by  inspectors  appointed  by 
him  for  that  purpose,  a  continuous  inspec- 
tion of  each  establishment  where  flsh  or  fish- 
ery products  are  processed  for  interstate 
commerce.  For  the  same  purposes,  the  Secre- 
tary, at  his  discretion,  may  require  that  ade- 
quate Inspections  be  made,  by  Inspectors 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  of  vessels  proc- 
essing flsh  or  flshery  products  for  Interstate 
commerce.  Any  inspector  appointed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  .shall  at  any  time  have 
access  to  any  establishment  or  vessel  where 
flsh  or  flshery  products  are  processed  for 
Interstate  commerce.  Denial  of  access  to  such 
Inspector  shall  be  ground  for  suspension  of 
the  certlflcate  of  registration.  The  Secretary, 
whenever  processing  operations  are  being 
conducted,  may,  at  his  discretion,  provide  for 
the  sampling,  detention,  and  relnsjjectlon  of 
flsh  or  flshery  products  at  each  such  estab- 
lishment or  vessel.  Any  flsh  or  flshery  prod- 
ucts found  to  be  adulterated  shall  be  imme- 
diately condemned  and  segregated  and  shall. 
If  no  appeal  Is  taken  from  the  Inspector's 
determination  of  condemnation  or  If  upon 
completion  of  an  appeal  Inspection  such  con- 
demnation Is  siutained.  be  destroyed  for  hu- 
man food  purposes  under  the  supervision  of 
an  Inspector:  Provided,  That  any  flsh  or  fish- 
ery products  which  may  by  reprocessing  be 
made  not  adulterated  shall  not  be  so  con- 
demned and  destroyed  If  reprocessed  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Inspector  and  there- 
after found  not  to  be  adulterated.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  ground  for  suspension 
of  the  certlflcate  of  registration.  An  appeal 
under  this  subsection  from  the  determina- 
tion of  condemnation  shall  be  at  the  cost  of 
the  appellant  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  appeal  was  frivolous.  The  cost  of 
Inspection  (other  than  any  cost  of  appeal 
determined  to  be  payable  by  the  appellant 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence)  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
cost  of  overtime  and  holiday  pay  for  Inspec- 
tion service  performed.  In  an  establishment 
subject  to  Inspection,  at  the  convenience  of 
the  establishment  and  not  owing  to  condi- 
tions of  harvesting  or  processing  beyond  the 
control  of  the  establishment,  shall,  at  such 
rates  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  be  borne  by  such 
establishment.  Sums  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  reimbursement  for  sums  paid  out  by 
him  for  such  premium  pay  work  shall  be 
available  without  flscal  year  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Use  or  the  OmcxAL  Mauc  and  Om- 
ciAL  iNSPBCTioN  LEGEND. — When  fisb  Or  fish- 
ery products  are  processed  for  Interstate 
commerce  in  an  establishment  holding  an 
unsuspended  certificate  of  registration  and 
are  placed  or  packed  in  any  container  or 
wrapper,  the  person  processing  such  products 
shall,  at  the  time  they  leave  the  establish- 
ment, cause  a  label  to  be  attached  thereon 
which  shall  bear  or  contain  the  official  mark 


or  official  Inspection  legend  except  as  may  be 
otherwise  authorized  by  regulation  pursuant 
to  clause   (2)   of  section  405. 

"(f)  Labeling  AND  Packacing. — If  the  Sec- 
retaJ7  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  labeling 
or  packaging  In  use  or  proposed  for  use  with 
respect  to  any  article  subject  to  this  subpart 
renders  or  would  render  such  article  mls- 
branded. he  may  direct  that  such  use  be 
withheld,  and  the  official  mark  or  the  official 
Inspection  legend  not  used,  unless  the  label- 
ing and  packaging  Is  modified  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  may  prescribe  to  comply  fully  with 
this  Act.  If  the  person  using  or  proposing 
to  use  such  labeling  or  packaging  does  not 
accept  the  determination  of  the  Secretary, 
such  person  may  request  a  hearing,  but  the 
use  of  such  labeling  or  packaging  shall,  if 
the  Secretary  so  directs,  be  withheld  pending 
hearing  and  final  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Any  such  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retory shall  be  subject  to  the  opportunity 
for  hearing  and  Judicial  review  provided  by 
section  412. 

"(g)  TliADE  Names  and  Established  Pack- 
ages.— Established  trade  names  or  other 
labeling  and  packaging  which  are  not  false 
or  misleading  in  any  particular  and  which 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  are  permitted. 

"(h)  Storage  o«  Handling  Regulations. — 
The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
conditions  under  which  flsh  or  flshery  prod- 
ucts capable  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be 
stored  or  otherwise  handled  by  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  of  buying,  selling, 
freezing,  storing,  or  transporting,  in  or  for 
interstate  commerce,  or  importing  such  ar- 
ticles, whenever  the  Sccrrtiry  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  assure  that  Ruch  articles 
will  not  be  adulterated,  mlsbranded,  or  other- 
wise in  violation  of  this  Act  when  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  Violation  of  any  such  reg\i- 
latlon  Is  prohibited,  and  fish  and  flshery 
products  stored  or  handled  In  violation  of 
such  regulation  shall  be  deemed  adulterated 
under  section  402(f)  of  the  Act.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  not  apply  to  the  stornge  or  han- 
dling of  such  articles  at  any  retail  store  or 
other  establishment  any  State  that  would 
be  subject  to  this  section  only  because  of 
purchases  in  Interstate  commerce.  If  the 
storage  and  handling  of  such  articles  at  such 
establishment  are  regulated,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  such  establishment  Is 
located.  In  a  manner  which  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  ad- 
visory committee  provided  for  in  section 
421(a)  of  this  Act.  determines  Is  adequate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(1)  Importation  or  Fish  and  Fishcrt 
Products. — After  the  effective  date  of  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  subpart — 

"(1)  no  flsh  or  flshery  products  shall  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  if  such  ar- 
ticles are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  other- 
wise fail  to  comply  with  all  the  inspection, 
good  manufacturing  practice,  and  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles  In 
commerce  within  the  United  States:  Pro- 
fided.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  any  foreign 
country,  that  the  system  of  plant  and  vessel 
inspection  of  flsh  and  flshery  products  is  at 
least  equal  to  all  the  inspection,  good  manu- 
facturing practice,  and  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  Issued  thereunder, 
and  that  reliance  can  be  placed  on  certificates 
required  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  as 
to  compliance  with  the  country's  Inspection, 
good  manufacturing  practice,  and  other  re- 
quirements, the  Secretary  may  accept  such 
certificates  as  compliane  with  the  compara- 
ble requirements  of  this  subpart:  Provided 
further.  That  any  fish  or  flshery  products 
covered  by  such  certlflcates  shall  be  marked 
and  labeled  as  required  by  regulations  for 
such  Imported  articles:  And  provided  further. 
That  (A)  nothing  In  this  section  shall  apply 
to  a  person  who  purchases  fish  outside  the 
United  States   for  consumption  by  himself 
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or  members  of  his  household  except  that  the 
total  sonount  of  such  flsh  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  pounds;  and  (B)  the  Secretary  may  fur- 
ther, by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  exempt 
from  all  or  any  part  of  this  section,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, flsh  that  are  caught  by  an  individual 
In  the"  bona  fide  pursuit  of  spiort  and  not  for 
commercial  purpioses  In  waters  outside  the 
United  States  and  that  are  brought  Into  the 
United  States  by  such  Individual  by  himself 
or  members  of  his  household. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe,  under 
section  801  of  this  Act.  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  destruction  of  all  such  articles 
which  are  Imported  contrary  to  this  section, 
unless  (1)  they  are  exported  by  the  con- 
signee within  the  time  fixed  therefor  by  the 
Secretary,  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  articles  which 
are  not  In  compliance  with  this  Act  solely 
because  of  misbranding,  such  articles  are 
brought  into  compliance  with  the  Act  under 
supervision  of  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  section  and  reducing  the 
costs  thereof,  the  importation  of  fish  or  flsh- 
ery products  Into  any  port  in  the  United 
States,  except  such  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  prohibited. 

"ADmNlSTRATXVk   AND    AUXILIARY    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  Withholdino.  Withdrawing. 
AND   Reinstating   Certificates. — The   Secre- 
tary (for  such  period,  or  Indefinitely,  aa  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act)   may  withdraw  withhold  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  under  section  410  or  may 
suspend  or  withdraw  such  a  certificate  Issued 
under  that  section,  with  resjject  to  any  estab- 
lishment If  he  determines  that  the  applicant 
or  holder  of  such  certlflcate  Is  unfit  to  engage 
In  any  business  requiring  a  certlflcate  under 
that  section  because  such  person,  or  anyone 
responsibly   connected   with   him,   has   been 
convicted,   In    any   Federal    or   State   court, 
within   the   previous   ten   years  of    (1)    any 
felony,  or  more  than  one  misdemeanor,  based 
upon  the  acquiring,  handling,  or  distributing 
of    adulterated,    mislabeled,    or    deceptively 
packaged  food  or  fraud  in  connection  with 
transactions  in  food;   or  (2)   any  felony  In- 
volving fraud,  bribery,  extortion,  or  any  other 
act  or  circumstance  indicating  a  lack  of  the 
Integrity  needed  for  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions affecting  the  public  health.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  affect  in  any  way  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  suspension  of  a  cer- 
tlflcate under  section  410.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  responsibly  connected  with  the  business 
If  he  was  a  partner,  officer,  director,  holder  or 
owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  Its  voting 
stock,  or  employee  In  a  managerial  or  execu- 
tive capacity.  Withholding,  withdrawal,  and 
refusal  to  reinstate  a  certlflcate  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  opportunity 
for  hearing  and  Judicial  review  provided  by 
section  412. 

"(b)  Maintekance  AND  Retention  or  Rec- 
ords.— For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  processing  flsh  or  flshery  prod- 
ucts for  human  consumption  in  Interstate 
commerce  or  holding  such  products  after 
transportation  In  Interstate  commerce  shall 
maintain  accurate  records  showing  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  concerned  therewith, 
the  receipt,  delivery,  sale,  movement,  or  dls- 
I>osltlon  of  flsh  or  flshery  products  and  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  permit 
him  at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to 
and  to  copy  all  such  records.  Any  record  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  this  section  shall 
be  maintained  for  two  years  after  the  trans- 
action which  Is  the  subject  of  such  record 
has  taken  place. 

"(c)  Administrative  Detention  of  Pish 
OR  FISHERY  Prodocts. — Whenever  any  flsh  or 
fishery  product  la  found  by  any  authorized 
representative   of    the    Secretary    upon   any 


premises  where  It  Is  held  for  purposes  of,  or 
during  or  after  distribution  In.  Interstate 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act. 
and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
article  Is  adulterated,  or  mlsbranded  or  other- 
vrtse  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  other  Federal  law,  or  that 
such  article  has  been  or  Is  Intended  to  be 
distributed  In  violation  of  any  such  pro- 
visions, such  fish  or  flshery  products.  If 
not  otherwise  subject  to  condemnation 
under  section  410(d).  may  be  detained  by 
such  representative  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  days  pending  action  under  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  Act  or  notlflcatlon  of  any 
Federal.  State,  or  other  governmental  au- 
thorities having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
article,  and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any  per- 
son from  the  place  at  which  It  Is  located  when 
so  detained  until  released  by  such  represen- 
tative. Such  flsh  or  fishery  product  shall  be 
detained  in  a  suitable  manner  to  prevent 
decomposition  and  the  costs  thereof  shall 
be  borne  by  the  owner  thereof.  All  official 
marks  may  be  required  by  such  representative 
to  be  removed  from  such  article  before  It 
Is  released  unless  It  appears  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  article  Is 
eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

"(d)  Inspection  Exemptions. — (1)  The 
provisions  of  this  subpart  shall  not  apply  to 
the  processing  by  any  person  of  fish  of  his 
own  raising  or  harvesting,  and  the  prepara- 
tion by  him  and  transportation  in  commerce 
of  the  flsh  or  flshery  products  exclusively  for 
use  by  him  and  members  of  his  household 
and  his  nonpaying  guests  and  employees,  If 
such  person  does  not  engage  in  the  business 
of  buying  or  selling  any  flsh  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation  and 
under  such  conditions  as  to  sanitary  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  procedures  as  he  may 
prescribe,  exempt  from  specific  provisions 
of  this  subpart  retail  dealers  with  respect  to 
flshery  products  sold  directly  to  consumers  in 
Individual  retail  stores,  If  the  only  processing 
operations  performed  by  such  retail  dealers 
are  conducted  on  the  premises  where  such 
sales  to  consumers  are  made.  The  Secretary 
may  suspend  or  terminate  any  such  exemp*- 
tlon  at  any  time  with  respect  to  any  person, 
upon  a  finding  that  the  conditions  of  ex- 
emption, prescribed  by  regulations,  are  not 
being  met. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation,  un- 
der such  conditions  as  to  sanitary  standards, 
practices,  and  procedures  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, exempt  from  the  requirement  of  con- 
tinuous Inspection  Imposed  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  410(d)  any  establishment, 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  "fish  house',  in  which 
no  processing  of  fish  or  flshery  products  is 
performed  except  (A)  the  unloading  of  fresh 
whole  flsh  from  vessels  Into  appropriate  bulk 
containers,  (B)  icing  or  other  refrigeration 
of  such  flsh,  and  (C)  prompt  shipment 
thereof  either  (I)  to  an  establishment  sub- 
ject to  continuous  inspection  or  (II)  to  a 
retail  dealer  described  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(e)  Processors  or  Industrial  Fishery 
Products  and  Related  Industries. — Inspec- 
tion shall  not  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
part of  any  establishment  or  vessel  processing 
flsh  and  flshery  products  which  are  not  In- 
tended for  use  as  human  food,  but  such  ar- 
ticles shall,  prior  to  their  offer  for  sale  or 
transportation  in  Interstate  commerce,  un- 
less naturally  Inedible  by  humans,  be  de- 
natured or  otherwise  Identified  as  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  deter  their 
use  for  human  food.  No  person  shall  buy, 
sell,  transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  transporta- 
tion or  receive  for  transportation.  In  com- 
merce, or  Import,  any  fish  or  fishery  products 
which  are  not  intended  for  use  as  human 
food  unless  they  are  denatured  or  otherwise 
Identified  as  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  are  naturally  inedible  by 
humans. 


"OPPORTUNITY  rOR  HEARING  AND  JUDICIAL  RE- 
VIEW or  DENIAL,  WITHHOLDINO,  SUSPENSION 
OR  WITHDRAWAL  Or  CERTIFICATES  AND  WITH- 
HOLDING or  APPROVAL  or  LABELING  OR 
PACKAGING 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  Opportunity  for  Hearing. — 
(1)  Any  person  denied  a  certificate  under  sec- 
tion 410(b)  or  411(a)-,.  or  whose  certlflcate 
has  been  suspended  or  who  has  been  denied 
reinstatement  under  section  410(c),  or  who 
has  been  refused  the  official  mark  for  pro- 
posed labeling  or  packaging  under  section 
410(f),  or  from  whom  it  Is  proposed  to 
withdraw  a  certlflcate  under  section  411(a), 
may  file  objections  thereto  with  the  Secre- 
tary, specifying  with  particularity  reason- 
able grounds  for  his  objection,  and  request  a 
hearing  upon  such  objection.  The  Secretary 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  lor  a  hearing  on 
such  objections,  and  shall  expedite  such 
hearing  upon  request.  As  soon  us  possible 
after  the  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  act 
upon  the  objections. 

"(2)  Such  order  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  such  hear- 
ing, and  shall  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  on  which  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tion was  based. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  such  in- 
terim relief  from  any  order  suspending  or 
withdrawing  a  certlflcate  as  he  finds  Justified 
upon  considering  the  interests  of  the  person 
holding  the  certlflcate  and  the  necessity  for 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  the  in- 
terest of  consumers. 

"(b)  Judicial  Review. — (1)  Any  person  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Secretary's  action  on 
his  objections  may  obtain  Judicial  review  by 
flUng  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  he  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  entry  of  the  Secretary's  order,  a 
petition  for  Judicial  review. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  recewd  of  the  proceeding.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  shall  be  sustained  if  based  upon 
a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
order  under  this  section  shall  be  final  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitea 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"Subpart  2 — Federal  and  State  Cooperation 
"Sec.  421.  (a)  It  is  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  consuming  public  from  fish 
and  fishery  products  that  are  adulterated, 
mlsbranded  cw  otherwise  in  violation  of  this 
Act.  and  to  assist  in  efforts  by  State  or  other 
Government  agencies  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. In  furtherance  of  this  policy: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  it  would  effectu.ite 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  (A)  to  cooperate 
with  the  appropriate  State  agency  In  develop- 
ing and  administering  a  State  fish  and  fish- 
ery products  lnsp>ectlon  program  in  any  State 
which  has  enacted  a  State  fish  and  fishery 
products  Inspection  law  that  imposes  man- 
datory Inspection,  reinspectlon,  and  sanita- 
tion requlrepents  that  are  at  least  equal  to 
those  undep  subpart  1  of  this  part,  and  pre- 
visions of  this  Act  related  to  such  subpart, 
with  respect  to  all  or  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  State  in  processing  fish 
and  fishery  products  for  use  as  human  food 
solely  lor  distribution  within  such  Stat*; 
and  (B)  to  cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
Btate  agency  In  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive State  program  (described  In  a  State  plan 
approved  on  an  annual  basis  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  meeting  standards  established  by 
him)  for  the  classification  and  control  of 
shellfish  growing ,  areas  and  for  regulation 
and  control  of  shellfish  harvesting  practices, 
Including  shellflsh  Intended  for  Introduction 
Into  interstate  commerce. 
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"(3)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies  under 
this  section  may  Include  furnishing  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  (A)  advisory  aaaUt- 
ance  In  planning  and  otherwise  developing 
an  adequate  State  program  under  the  State 
law.  and  (B)  technical  and  laboratory  aaslst- 
ance  and  training.  Including  necessary  cur- 
rlcular  and  Instructional  materials  and 
equipment,  and  flnanclal  and  other  aid  for 
administration  of  such  program  Orants  to 
any  State  under  this  section  from  Federal 
funds  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  coat  of  the 
cooperative  program  In  such  State.  Such  co- 
operation and  payment  shall  be  contingent 
at  all  times  upon  the  administration  of  the 
State  program  In  a  manner  which  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
advisory  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph ( 3 ) .  deems  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  such  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  State  agencies  and  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  and  Industry  as 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  may 
designate  to  consult  with  him  concerning 
State  and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to 
fish  Inspection  and  other  matters  within  the 
-scop4  ottbis  party.  Including  evaluating  State 
programs  for  purposes  of  this  part,  and  ob- 
taining better  coordination  and  more  uni- 
formity among  the  State  programs  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
adequate  protection  of  consvimers. 

"(bi  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  subpart  shall  be  a  single  agency  In  the 
State  which  Is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  the  State  programs  having 
objectives  similar  to  those  under  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  with  respect  to  the  shellfish 
control  program  referred  to  In  clause  (Bi 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  such 
State  agency  may.  in  the  case  of  a  State  in 
which  different  functions  of  Its  shellfish  con- 
trol program  are  vested  In  different  State 
agencies,  be  an  Interdepartmental  agency  If 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Including  this  part. 
When  the  State  program  Includes  perform- 
ance of  certain  functions  by  a  municipality 
or  other  subordinate  governmental  unit,  such 
unit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  State 
agency    for    purposes   of    this   section. 

"Sec  432.  (a)(1)  If  the  Secretary  believes, 
by  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act.  that  a  State 
has  failed  to  develop  or  Is  not  enforcing, 
with  respect  to  all  establishments  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  at  which  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts are  processed  for  use  as  human  food 
for  distribution  solely  within  „be  State.  In- 
spection, relnspectlon.  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed 
under  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  related  to  such  subpart, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  of  this  fact.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  consultation  with  the  Oot- 
ernor  of  the  State,  or  representative  selected 
by  him.  that  such  requirements  have  not 
been  developed  and  activated,  be  shall 
promptly  after  the  expiration  of  sutfh  two- 
year  period  designate  such  State  as  one  In 
which  the  provisions  of  such  subpart  1  and 
related  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
operations  and  transactions  wholly  within 
such  State:  Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  State  will  activate  such  require- 
ments within  one  additional  year,  he  may 
delay  such  designation  for  that  period,  and 
he  shall  In  that  event  not  designate  the 
State  If  he  further  determines  at  the  end 
of  that  period  that  the  State  then  has  such 
requirements  In  effective  operation. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  such 
designation  in  the  Federal  Register  and,  upon 


the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such  pub- 
lication, the  provisions  of  subpart  1  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  related  thereto  shall 
apply  to  operations  and  transactions  and  to 
persons  engaged  therein  In  the  State  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  If 
such  operations  and  transactions  were  con- 
ducted In  or  for  interstate  commerce. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subpart.  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
at  any  time  prior  to  designation  of  a  State 
under  this  section,  that  any  establishment 
within  a  State  Is  producing  adulterated  fish 
or  fishery  products  for  distribution  within 
such  State  which  would  clearly  endanger  the 
public  health,  he  shall,  with  a  view  to 
achievement  of  effective  action  under  State 
or  local  law.  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  appropriate  advisory  committee  pro- 
vided under  this  subpart  of  such  fact.  If  the 
State  does  not  take  action  to  prevent  such 
endangering  of  the  public  health  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  notice,  as  deter- 
mined  by  the  Secretary  In  the  light  of  the 
risk  to  public  health,  the  Secretary  may 
forthwith  designate  any  such  establishment 
as  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  and 
related  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  thereupon 
the  establishment  and  operator  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  such  provisions  as  though  en- 
gaged In  interstate  commerce  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State 
has  developed  and  will  enforce  requirements 
at  least  equal  to  those  imposed  under  such 
provisions. 

••(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  designated  under  this  section 
has  developed  and  will  enforce  State  fish  in- 
spection requirements  at  least  equal  to  those 
imposed  under  subpart  1  and  related  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions and  transactions  within  such  State 
which  are  regulated  under  this  subsection, 
he  shall  terminate  the  designation  of  such 
State  under  this  section,  but  this  shall  not 
preclude  the  subsequent  redeslgnatoln  of  the 
State  at  any  time  upon  thirty  days'  notice 
to  the  Oovemor  and  publication  of  such 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  any  State 
may  be  designated  upon  such  notice  and 
publication  at  any  time  after  the  period 
specified  In  this  subsection,  whether  or  not 
the  State  has  theretofore  been  designated 
upon  the  Secretary  determining  that  it  Is  not 
effectively  enforcing  requirements  at  least 
equal  to  those  Imposed  under  sue.  .subpart 
»ii(i  related  provisions. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  this  subpart:  and  periodically 
thereafter  but  at  least  annually,  review  the 
requirements.  Including  the  enforcement 
thereof,  of  the  States  not  designated  under 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  processing 
of  fish  or  fishery  production  and  Inspection 
of  such  operations. 

•'8TATB    JUalSOICTlON 

"Sec.  433.  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  subpart  1  of  part  B  of  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  any  establishment  or  vessel  at 
which  a  certificate  of  registration  Is  re- 
quired under  subpart  1  of  this  part,  which 
are  In  addition  to  or  different  from  those 
made  under  such  subpart  may  not  be  Im- 
posed by  any  State,  except  that  any  such 
jurisdiction  may  Impose  recordkeeping  and 
other  requirements  within  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 411(b)  with  respect  to  any  such  es- 
tablishment. Marking,  labeling,  packaging, 
or  Ingredient  requirements  In  addition  to.  or 
different  from,  those  made  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  Imposed  by  any  State  with  re- 
spect to  articles  processed  at  any  establish- 
ment or  vessel  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements under  such  subpart,  but  any 
State  may.  consistent  with  the  requirements 
under  this  Act,  exercise  concurrent  Juris- 
diction with  the  Secretary  over  articles  In- 
spected under  such  subpart,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  distribution  for  hu- 
nutn  food  purposes  of  any  such  articles  which 


are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  and  are  out- 
side of  such  an  establishment,  or,  In  the 
case  of  Imported  articles  which  are  not  at 
such  an  establishment,  after  their  entry 
Into  the  United  States.  Nothing  In  thU 
section  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the 
establishment  and  operation  and  enforce- 
ment of  a  State  shellfish  program  (meeting 
Federal  standards  and  administered  under 
an  annual  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary) 
for  olHsslflcatlon  and  control  of  growing 
areas  and  for  regulation  and  control  of  har- 
vesting practices  for  shellfish.  Including 
shellfish  Intended  for  introduction  In  Inter- 
state conunerce.  This  Act  shall  not  preclude 
any  State  from  making  requirements  or 
taking  other  action,  consistent  with  such 
subpart,  with  respect  to  any  other  matters 
not  regulated  thereunder. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL    COOPERATION 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  There  shall  be  consultation 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  standards 
under  this  Act  applicable  to  fish  or  fishery 
products.  There  shall  also  be  consultation 
between  the  Secretary  and  an  appropriate 
advisory  committee  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  standards  under 
this  Act,  to  avoid.  Insofar  as  feasible.  Incon- 
sistency between  Federal  and  State  standards 

••(b)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement and  reducing  the  costs  thereof, 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  by  agreement,  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  law  enforcement 
officers  or  other  personnel  and  facilities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  also  en- 
couraged to  enter  into  agreements  or  other 
arrangements,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, with  any  State  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  including  enforce- 
ment." 

OTHKR    LAWS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  derogate  from  any  au- 
thority conferred  upon  any  Federal  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  by  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  Act,  by  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act,  by  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  or 
by  any  other  Act. 

(b)  Continuous  Inspection  under,  and 
compliance  with  the  requirements  prescribed 
by  or  pursu.int  to,  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (Including  the  amend- 
ments made  thereto  by  the  Wholesome  Pish 
and  Fishery  Products  Act)  with  respect  to 
fish  and  fishery  products  shall  not  exempt 
any  person  from  any  liability  under  com- 
mon or  State  law. 

WHOLESOME    FISH    ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  cosponsored  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hart)  which  he  designates  the  Whole- 
some Pish  and  Fishery  Products  Act  of 
1969.  I  have  also  cosponsored  his  bill 
which  would  provide  both  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  commer- 
cial fishing  Industry  which  might  be 
needed  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Wholesome  Fish  Act. 

I  have  cosponsored  these  two  measures 
with  serious  reservations,  but  I  have  co- 
sponsored  them.  I  attach  my  name  to 
these  two  measures  because  I  believe 
America's  commercial  fishing  industries 
must  produce  a  product  of  high  quality 
and  unquestioned  wholesomeness.  The 
consumer,  when  he  buys  fish  In  the  mar- 
ket, must  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
the  product  he  buys  is  all  that  he  has 
every  right  to  expect  It  to  be. 

The   fishing   industry   has   failed   to 
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grow.  While  our  citizens  eat  more  meat 
MM  poultry  than  they  used  to,  our  con- 
sumption of  fish  has  remained  at  a  con- 
stant level.  Pish  is  a  rich  source  of  pro- 
tein. It  is  appetizing  and  economical  to 
serve.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
it  cannot  compete  on  equal  groimd  with 
meat  and  poultry.  I  believe  that  passage 
of  the  Wholesome  Pish  Act  would  serve 
to  remove  whatever  lingering  doubts 
may  exist  in  the  consumer's  mind  over 
the  quality  of  flsh  products.  I  believe 
that  Federal  inspection  standards  would 
improve  the  level  of  fish  sales  and  that 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  would 
benefit  substantially. 

I  have  three  reservations: 
First.  Some  fish  processing  facilities 
may  have  to  be  upgraded  as  a  result  of 
passage  of  the  Wholesome  Fish  Act. 
Sanitary  conditions,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities vary  from  plant  to  plant.  Often 
enough  for  the  smaller  processor,  it  Is 
not  easy  to  obtain  funds  to  buy  new 
equipment  or  to  upgrade  the  old.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  impose  certain 
standards.  I  believe  It  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  assist  processors  in  meeting  these 
standards.  This  is  why  I  have  cospon- 
sored the  Senator's  bill  to  provide  such 
assistance.  This  bill  would  Increase  the 
fisheries  loan  fund  by  $15,000,000.  It 
would  make  available  the  fimds  from 
this  long-term,  low-interest  federally 
operated  loan  fimd  to  shore  processing 
facilities  as  well  as  fishing  vessels.  In 
good  conscience,  I  have  great  doubt  over 
the  wisdom  or  the  fairness  of  passing 
the  Wholesome  Fish  Act  without  at  the 
same  time  authorizing  this  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  fish  processors,  too. 

Second.  This  bill  as  introduced  today 
provides  for  continuous  inspection.  The 
cost  of  this  inspection  would  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Govei-nment.  It  would  not 
be  a  burden  to  the  processors.  I  am  not 
worried  about  the  cost  of  continuous  in- 
spection. I  am  worried  about  its  prac- 
ticality. Unlike  the  poultry  industry  or 
the  meat  industry,  fish  processing  plants 
do  not  operate  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
They  rim  when  the  fish  come.  During 
a  salmon  rim,  the  canneries  operate  on 
a  24-hour  basis  for  so  long  or  for  so 
short  a  time  as  the  fish  are  available. 
In  my  part  of  the  world,  there  are  can- 
neries and  freezing  plants  dotted  along 
the  coast  of  Alaska  and  down  the  Aleu- 
tian chain.  Many  of  these  communities 
have   foggy,   unpredictable   weather.   It 
might   well   be   that   the   salmon    run 
could  begin  at  a  time  when  an  inspector 
was  not  present  and  weather  conditions 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
on  the  scene  In  time  to  do  his  job.  I 
doubt,  therefore,  that  continuous  Inspec- 
tion would  be  entli-ely  practical.  I  also 
doubt  its  necessity.   I  believe  that  re- 
sponsible and  thorough  Inspection  on  a 
spot  check  basis  would  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  continuous  insp)ection.  These 
spot  checks  should  be  unarmounced  and 
frequent.  As  such,  I  believe  they  would 
guarantee  the  maintenance  of  sanitary 
standards  and  quality  of  the  fish  product. 
Third.  The  bill  as  Introduced  provides 
that  the  inspection  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Food  and  Ding  Administration.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  this  is  the  agency 
best  equipped  to  do  the  job.  It  is  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation 


of  the  fishing  industry,  its  particular 
problems  and  needs.  It  may  well  be — and 
I  am  not  certain  of  this — that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  would  be 
better  equipped  to  handle  these  inspec- 
tion responsibilities.  I  remember  last 
spring  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion Inspectors  placed  an  embargo  on 
crab  products  of  eight  floating  processors 
which  had  been  operating  off  the  island 
of  Kodiak.  They  did  so  because  of  a  re- 
port that  the  product  was  contaminated. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  processors  In 
Seattle,  the  Pood  and  I>rug  Administra- 
tion inspectors  went  aboard  to  inspect 
the  crab.  They  found  no  violations.  It 
was  decided  that  the  evidence  of  contam- 
ination they  had  received  was  insuffi- 
cient and.  as  a  result,  the  matter  was 
dropped.  Such  occurrences  as  this  do  no 
good  to  anyone — the  Industry,  the  con- 
sumer, or  the  Federal  Government.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  not  convinced  that  In- 
spection responsibilities  should  be  lodged 
with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
In  spite  of  these  reservations,  I  have 
cosponsored  the  bUls.  I  believe  In  their 
basic  intent.  As  a  cosponsor,  I  hope  to 
testify  when  hearings  are  held  on  these 
bills,  to  present  my  views,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  writing  of  the  measure  in  its 
final  form. 


S  1093— INTRODUCrnON  OF  BILL  TO 
REGULATE  STORAGE  AREA  FOR 
RESERVOIR  UNDER  FEDERAL 
POWER  ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  designed  to  correct  a  very  serious 
defect  in  the  Federal  Power  Act  which 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  con- 
cerning the  licensing  of  multipurpose 
hydroelectric  projects. 

In  some  of  the  multipurpose  hydro- 
projects,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  require  the 
storage  of  water  for  water  quality  con- 
trol and  other  purposes.  If  the  project  In- 
volves storage  on  an  Interstate  river,  it 
raises  serious  questions  for  the  Power 
Commission  as  to  the  amount  of  storage 
for  each  section  of  the  drainage  basin,  or, 
in  some  cases,  more  than  one  river  basin. 
This  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  sections  of  the  basin  above 
the  water  quality  control  project. 

Under  the  present  law,  there  is  no 
standard  by  which  the  responsibility  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  watershed  or 
river  basin  can  be  determined.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  amount  of  storage  that 
can  be  required  of  any  section  of  a  river 
basin  should  be  controlled  by  some  stand- 
ard set  by  Congress.  \ 
■  I  have,  therefore,  drawn'  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Power  Act,  setting  up 
such  a  standard,  which  I  think  is  fair  and 
just  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  smfiend- 
ment  provides  that  the  storage  required 
of  the  hydroelectric  project  shall  have 
the  same  proportion  to  the  total  storage 
required  for  the  water  quality  control 
project  that  the  drainage  area  of  the 
hydro  project  has  to  the  total  area  of 
the  river  basin  or  basins  involved  in  the 
water  quality  control  project. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  petition  of  the  American 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  through  its 
subsidiary,  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.. 


before  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
project  2317,  to  construct  two  high  dams 
on  New  River,  in  Grayson  County  in 
southwest  Virginia,  wlilch  would  flood 
some  16,000  acres  of  land  In  Alleghany 
and  Ashe  Counties,  N.C..  and  some  25,000 
to  26,000  acres  of  land  in  Grayson 
County,  Va. 

The  petition  filed  in  this  matter  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  asked 
that  650,000  acre-feet  of  storage  be  pro- 
vided by  this  drainage  area  for  pollution 
control  on  the  Kanawha  River  in  West 
Virginia,  300  miles  below  the  hydro  proj- 
ect. This  is  half  of  the  total  estimated 
storage  required  for  the  quality  control 
project.  The  drainage  area  of  the  hydro- 
electric development  is  1.111  square 
miles.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Kanawha 
and  New  River  Basins  is  12.260  square 
miles.  Thus,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
drainage  area  would  be  furnishing  stor- 
age for  50  percent  of  the  water  needed  in 
the  water  quality  control  project.  This  is 
totally  unjust  and  inequitable,  as  far  as 
the  people  of  upper  New  River  Valley 
are  concerned.  It  will  completely  destroy 
for  recreational  purposes  some  30  miles 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  will 
greatly  impair  the  recreational  value  of 
the  remainder  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment. 

During  the  past  50  years,  the  peojjle 
of  the  upper  New  River  Valley  in  south- 
west Virginia  and  in  northwestern  North 
Carolina  have  made  a  tremendous  effort 
to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  boot- 
straps, and  have  made  phenomenal  proe:- 
ress.  The  section  of  the  Kanawha  Rivtr 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  the  beneficiary  of 
the  pollution  control  project,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  industrial  chemical  com- 
plex in  the  United  States,  with  a  payroll 
In  excess  of  $160  million  a  year,  with 
giant  industry  that  is  expanding  every 
year.  To  shift  50  percent  of  the  burdon 
of  taking  care  of  the  waste  of  this  great 
industrial  center  to  the  backs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  more  or  less  isolated  section  of 
the  Appalachians  is,  to  me,  completely 
at  variance  with  all  principles  of  equity 
and  justice  and  fair  dealinp;. 

The  amount  of  the  burden  of  taking 
care  of  this  pollution  problem  shifted  to 
the  backs  of  the  people  of  upper  New 
River  Valley  should  be  controlled  by  law, 
and  should  be  fair  and  equitable.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Power  Act  which  I  have 
introduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pro- 
posed bill  be  appropriately  referred  and 
that  a  copy  of  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1093)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  amount  of  project  res- 
ervoir storage  capacity  that  may  be  al- 
lotted for  water  quality  control.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ervin,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1093 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativeit  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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tern  tn  Congreas  ssaembled.  That  aecUon  10 
of  tta«  Federml  Power  Act  (16  USC.  803)  U 
amended  by  inaei^ng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(J)  Any  reeerrolr  storace  capAdty  for  w»- 
ter  quality  control  purpoaes  which  la  a  part 
of  any  overall  plan  for  water  quality  con- 
trol propoaed  by  the  applicant  or  required 
by  the  Commission  shall  not  exceed  such 
proportion  of  the  total  storage  required  for 
the  water  quality  control  plan  aa  the  drain- 
age area  of  such  reservoir  bears  to  the  drain- 
age area  of  the  river  baain  or  baalna  Involved 
in  auch  water  quality  control  plan. 


S.  1094— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
THE  COAL  MINING  INDUSTRY- 
ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  aa  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  I  announce  the 
opening  of  hearings  on  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation  on  February  27. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room -4232.  New  Senate  OfHce  Building. 
The*  tiearing  order  for  that  day  will  be 
as  follows :  The  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Randolph,  will  present  his 
two  bills  for  the  hearing  record.  S.  335. 
to  Improve  the  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions of  persons  working  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
S.  467.  for  the  elimination  of  health  dan- 
gers to  coal  miners  resulting  from  the 
inhalation  of  coal  dust. 

Other  Senators  interested  in  appearing 
In  the  opening  part  of  these  hearings 
should  give  notice  of  their  interest  no 
later  than  Tuesday.  February  25.  Tele- 
phone communications  in  this  regard 
may  be  made  directly  to  the  subcommit- 
tee staff,  extension  3674. 

Following  the  presentations  by  inter- 
ested Senators,  the  subcommittee  wUl 
hear  the  opening  statements  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  coal  management  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  coal  labor. 

Additional  hearings  to  receive  the 
views  and  testimony  of  all  appropriate 
agencies,  groups,  and  individuals  will  be 
scheduled  as  early  as  possible  in  March. 

I  am  introducing  at  this  time  a  com- 
panion Senate  bill  to  H.R.  6540.  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Hkchlkr.  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  provisions  and  details 
of  this  House  bill;  however.  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  and  making  it  a  part  of  the 
hearing  record  in  the  interest  of  having 
all  legislative  approaches  to  the  grave 
questions  of  coal  mine  safety  examined 
and  analyzed  in  the  hearing  process,  and 
made  available  for  consideration  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

I  would  also  note  that  any  other  bills 
on  this  subject  submitted  by  Senators 
before  the  February  27  hearings  will  be 
welcomed  by  me  and  will  likewise  be 
made  a  part  of  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  50— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  ESTABLISH  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  a  joint  resolution  calling  for 


the  establlahment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  National  Security  AfTalrs.  This  com- 
mittee would  be  composed  of  16  mem- 
bers, eight  from  each  House  of  Congress, 
drawn  from  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services, 
the  House  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services  as  well  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  is  in  no  way 
legislative  and  is  not  designed  to  infringe 
on  the  responsibilities  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  either  House. 
What  is  proposed  is  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  of  knowledgeable  Members 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  inclusive  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional security  policy  similar  to  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  the  field  of  economics  and  govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  for  this  joint  committee  only 
after  a  long  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  need  of  such  machinery  in  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  have  an  organization  including 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
both  political  parties  to  review  national 
security  policies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

In  an  era  of  increasing  international 
responsibility  it  is  necessary  that  we  co- 
ordinate better  efforts  to  provide  for  na- 
tional defense  and  security  posture.  Too 
often  before,  these  decisions  have  been 
made  by  an  administration  that  has  not 
even  bothered  to  consult  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  the  Congress.  The  National 
Security  Council,  which  is  responsible  to 
the  President,  has  in  the  past  been  the 
only  body  in  the  coimtry  with  the  di- 
versified expertise  to  research  and  com- 
ment upon  the  many  areas  of  concern  to 
the  national  security.  The  time  Is  now  for 
the  Congress  to  establish  Its  own  ap- 
paratus and  have  its  separate  judgment 
on  which  new  systems  will  be  needed, 
which  ones  are  obsolete,  which  ones  we 
cannot  afford,  and  which  ones  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  without. 

With  the  great  controversy  that  has 
recently  arisen  in  many  areas  of  national 
policy.  I  am  hopeful  that  members  of 
both  paities  and  of  all  political  persua- 
sions will  agree  with  the  need  for  such  a 
joint  undertaking.  With  the  institution 
of  this  committee,  we  will  have  an  in- 
strument which  can  marshal  the  diverse 
expertise  and  information  necessary  to 
form  accurate  opinions.  Our  lack  of  ade- 
quate response  in  the  past  has  too  many 
times  proved  the  need  for  this. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  again  stress  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  National  Security  would  not  usurp 
any  authority  from  any  present  commit- 
tee or  joint  committee:  its  powers  will  be 
consultative  only.  However,  it  will  give 
expert  members  from  these  committees 
the  chance  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
exchange  information,  to  consult  with 
each  other,  and  to  form  opinions  and 
give  advice  based  on  diverse  Informa- 
tion. It  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  a 
complex  problem.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
favorably  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 


The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  50)  to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  study  and  Investigate  matters  pertain- 
ing to  national  security.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  TowKH,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  51— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  ESTABUSH  MAY  AS 
•NATIONAL    ARTHRITIS    MONTH" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  I  introduce  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  asking  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  the  month 
of  May  as  "National  Arthritis  Month.' 
By  this  action.  I  believe  the  Congress  will 
accomplish  three  Independent  and  useful 
public  purposes. 

First,  we  will  increase  our  own  and 
the  public's  awareness  of  the  toll  of  ar- 
thritis, its  magnitude,  and  cost,  so  that 
we  can  make  wise  decisions  as  to  the 
amount  of  public  effort  we  assign  to 
combat  it  and  research  for  its  causes 

Second,  we  will  give  recognition  and 
impetus  to  our  biomedical  research  ef- 
forts to  unlock  the  secrets  of  this  dis- 
ease— to  alleviate  its  disabling  symptoms 
and,  hopefully,  to  discover  and  counter- 
act its  causes. 

Third,  we  will  give  recognition  and 
support  to  those  national  Institutions 
that  meet  the  needs  of  victims  and  po- 
tential victims  of  arthritis  for  access  to 
reliable,  up-to-date,  and  relevant  in- 
formation on  what  medical  science  and 
the  victim  himself  can  do  to  reduce  the 
disabling  consequences  of  the  disease. 

The  importance  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  arthritis  is  impressive.  Man- 
kind has  suffered  from  it  ever  since  Java 
man.  half  a  million  years  ago,  left  us  his 
bones  with  the  unmistakable  evidences 
of  this  aflUction.  Tombs  and  sarcophagi 
all  over  the  world  reveal  that  no  itice 
has  been  spared  its  ravages.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  calls  it  the  No.  1 
chronic  disease. 

Arthritis  afflicts  more  than  16  million 
of  our  citizens.  It  causes  an  estimated 
200  million  days  of  restricted  activity,  57 
million  days  in  bed.  12,200,000  days  of 
work  absenteeism,  30  million  visits  to  the 
doctor,  and  1  >^2  million  days  of  hospital- 
ization every  year.  Its  annual  cost  is 
$3,645,000,000.  including:  expenses  for 
drugs.  $435  miUion;  lost  wages,  $1.5  bil- 
lion; hospital  and  medical  costs,  more 
than  $200  million,  and  large  amounts  for 
lost  homemaker  services  and  prematuie 
death. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures,  I  think 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves:  How  much 
effort  is  It  worth — how  much  ought  we 
to  spend — in  the  endeavor  to  conquer 
this  disease?  The  army  of  sufferers  ex- 
ceeds the  peak  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
World  War  II.  The  aliment  costs  the  Na- 
tion each  year  more  than  the  total  we 
spent  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  How 
large  an  effort  should  be  mount  to  wipe 
it  out? 

In  an  age  when  novelties  capture  the 
headlines — when  space  science  and  sur- 
gical spectaculars  command  our  admir- 
ing attention — it  is  hard  to  preserve  a 
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sense  of  proportion.  There  Is  little  that 
is  spectacular  about  arthritis.  It  often 
wounds  but  seldoms  kills.  Yet,  it  Is  the 
most  common,  perhaps  the  most  costly, 
and  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  nagging 
and  frustrating  of  life's  painful  experi- 
ences. 

Our  Nation  has  set  for  itself  the  goal 
of  preserving  and  expanding  human  free- 
dom. But  there  is  little  freedom  for  those 
16  million  who  are  tied  to  their  beds, 
to  restricted  physical  activity,  to  strict 
regimens  of  medical  attention,  medica- 
tion, and  behavior.  Nor  to  those  deluded 
unfortunates  who  are  deceived  by  vicious 
quack  nostrums  that  promise  "long-last- 
ing relief"  or  "an  end  to  suffering  within 
hours."  Annually,  the  blind  alley  of 
fraudulent  remedies  captures  $350  mil- 
lion from  the  foolish,  the  imlnformed, 
the  impatient,  and  the  frantic.  Worst  of 
all,  these  deceptive  products  waste  not 
only  the  victims*  dollars  but  the  valuable 
time  that  could  be  invested  in  a  program 
of  medical  salvage — for  qiUck  diagnosis 
and  prompt  treatment  by  a  knowledge- 
able physician  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a  nearly  normal  life  and  a  life- 
time in  a  wheelchair. 

How  much  are  we  spending  to  seek  out 
the  causes  and  the  cure?  Tlie  answer  is 
that  our  current  research  budget  Jn  this 
fiscal  year  is  $15  million  for  research, 
plus  a  small  amount  for  additional  work 
in  applied  fields. 

Then,  what  is  the  prospect  of  success 
from  research  into  this  difficult  problem? 
What  further  efforts  might  we  make  that 
would  be  worthwhile — could  we  usefully 
sponsor  a  broader  effort? 

It  would  be  too  optimistic  to  say  that 
biomedical  research  stands  at  the  thresh- 
old of  success.  The  fact  is  that  the  cause 
of  arthritis  is  still  a  mystery.  Theories 
are  beginning  to  take  form ;  we  are  learn- 
ing where  to  look  for  an  explanation.  But 
we  still  do  not  know.  Even  so.  three  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  of  research  de- 
serve our  grateful  recognition. 

First,  we  have  developed  an  array  of 
medical  treatments,  specific  to  the  par- 
ticular forms  and  stages  of  arthritis.  For 
arthritis  is  not  one  disease  but  a  hundred. 
Much  medical  research  still  needs  to  be 
done  to  sort  out  the  facts  about  these 
different,  but  related  ailments.  'What 
drugs  and  what  treatments  work  best 
with  each?  In  most  cases,  with  early 
diagnosis  and  proper  medical  care,  severe 
crippling  can  be  avoided.  In  virtually  all 
cases,  medical  attention  can  alleviate 
the  symptoms.  It  can  restore  many  suf- 
ferers to  active  participation  in  life  and 
work.  No  case  is  hopeless. 

Early  work  is  In  progress  to  investigate 
the  clinical  value  of  a  preparation  ex- 
tracted from  bone  marrow  and  cartilage 
for  the  treatment  of  osteoarthritis.  An- 
other drug  that  shows  promise  is  cyclo- 
phosphamide. Recently  a  new  drug  was 
added  to  the  arsenal  of  pharmaceuticals 
to  bring  gout  under  control.  These  are 
only  illustrative  of  the  many  lines  of  In- 
vestigation into  biochemical  treatment 
of  this  disease  in  all  its  many  forms. 

Second,  biomedical  researchers  have 
achieved  real  progress  toward  imder- 
standing  the  organism  that  imdergoes 
degradation — the  first  step  toward  to- 
tal defeat  of  this  tireless  plague.  In  the 


exploration  of  the  biological  molecule, 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  chain  of  meta- 
bolic processes,  the  United  States  has 
achieved  world  scientific  leadership.  We 
have  contributed  signally  to  world  un- 
derstanding of  molecular  biology,  which 
is  believed  to  hold  many  of  the  keys  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  metabolic  disord- 
ers— not  only  arthritis,  but  also  diabetes, 
obesity,  and  kidney  and  blood  ailments. 
Third,  there  is  progress  in  research 
into  the  causes  of  arthritis  itself.  Two 
competing  theories  are  being  painstak- 
ingly tested.  Tliere  is  experimental  evi- 
dence in  support  of  each.  One  theory 
holds  that  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  caused 
by  an  infectious  micro-organism  inter- 
mediate between  bacteria  and  viruses. 
Another  theory  being  tested  has  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  the  body's  immuno- 
logical processes,  and  suggests  a  possible 
avenue  to  general  treatment.  There  Is 
hope  here,  but  no  certainty.  We  must 
keep  plugging  away  with  steadfast  de- 
termination until  we  find  the  answer. 
Mankind  has  already  suffered  from  it 
for  half  a  million  years;  we  can  have 
patience  for  a  little  longer. 

I  spoke  critically,  a  moment  ano.  about 
the  fraudulent  nostrums  and  pretended 
cuies  of  arthritis.  But  fortunately,  there 
are  two  national  organizations  on  the 
scene  that  balance  the  ledger  on  the 
credit  side.  I  should  like  to  give  special 
mention  to  these  organizations  that 
spearhead  the  campaign  to  rid  our  world 
of  arthritis  for  once  and  for  all. 

One  is  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  It  sponsors 
and  conducts  much  fundamental  re- 
search in  this  field.  In  May  1965,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  convened  100  of  the  top 
authorities  in  all  fields  of  health.  This 
convocation  recognized  that  while  re- 
search should  be  pursued,  we  should  also 
make  better  use  of  what  we  already 
know.  Above  all,  as  new  techniques  are 
devised  they  must  be  quickly  put  to  good 
use  everywhere.  This  is  a  tall  order. 

The  other  national  institution  aims  to 
do  just  that.  Is  is  the  Arthritis  Founda- 
tion, a  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tion with  local  chapters  of  medical  peo- 
ple, health  officers,  and  others  associated 
with  the  field.  It  works  closely  with  and 
its  high  usefulness  is  recognized  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Appropriately 
enough  the  Arthritis  Foundation  is  end- 
ing its  20th  anniversary  in  May  1969. 
Accordingly,  it  is  appropriate  that  its 
contributions  to  health  be  recognized  in 
connection  with  the  joint  resolution  here 
proposed. 

The  goal  of  the  Arthritis  Foimdatlon  is 
a  total  answer  to  the  arthritis  problem — 
both  prevention  and  cure.  It  sponsors  re- 
search, supports  professional  education, 
and  coordinates  work  of  local  clinics, 
community  health  services,  and  home 
care  programs.  One  of  its  most  important 
functions  is  the  distribution  of  the  latest 
authoritative  information  about  arthri- 
tis. Local  chapters  tailor  the  information 
to  the  particular  problems  and  needs  of 
the  individual  victim. 

In  requesting  the  Chief  Executive  to 
designate  May  as  Arthritis  Month,  the 
Congress  will  help  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion and  professional  skills  on  the  defeat 


of  this  incubus.  Scientific  understanding 
is  the  way  to  scientific  achievement.  Pub- 
lic understanding  leads  to  public  respon- 
sibility. Awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
victims  of  arthritis  as  to  the  risks  of 
shortcuts  and  the  valued  capabilities  of 
medicine  today  can  obviate  pain  and  dis- 
ability. All  of  these  are  proper  goals  and 
proper  business  to  command  our  rigor- 
ous prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  andsappropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  51)  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  as  •National 
Arthritis  Month,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Er- 
viN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.   Res.   61 

Whereas  arthrltLs  Is  the  untion's  No.  1 
crippling  disease  affecting  over  sixteen  mil- 
lion citizens;  and 

Whereas  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou.sand 
additional  Americans  are  stricken  with  this 
dread  disease  every  year;  and 

Whereas  arthritis  strikes  people  of  all  ages; 
and 

Whereas  twelve  million  days  of  work  and 
two  hundred  and  five  million  days  of  re- 
stricted activity  are  lost  each  year  because 
of  arthritis;  and 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  arthritis  to 
Americans  Is  estimated  to  approach  *3.500.- 
000.000  annually;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  medicine  can  prevent 
severe  crippling  In  seven  out  of  ten  cases 
of  arthritis  through  early  diagnosis  and 
prompt  and  appropriate  treatment:  and 

Whereas  back-to-work  programs  sponsored 
by  local  Arthritis  Foundation  chapters  h,«ve 
shown  that  many  arthrltlcs  may  be  returned 
to  gainful  employment:  and 

Whereas  homebound  sufferers  of  arthritis 
are  receiving  treatment  in  many  areas  irom 
mobile  therapy  units  provided  by  local  Ar- 
thritis Foundation  chapters;  and 

Whereas  the  Arthritis  Foundation  will  com- 
plete Its  twentieth  anniversary  In  May  1969 
marking  twenty  years  of  progress  In  research 
and  patient  rare;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  for  trained 
physicians,  therapists,  and  nurses  to  provide 
assistance  to  arthrltlcs  and  to  carry  out  re- 
search   to   discover    the   cause   and   cure   of  ^ 
arthritis;  and 

Whereas  only  $15,000,000  was  spent  in  1968 
for  arthritis  patients  and  research:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ainerica 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  (1)  desig- 
nating May  as  "National  Arthritis  Month". 
(2)  Inviting  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  Issue  proclamations  for  like  pvtr- 
poses,  and  (3)  urging  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  educational,  philan- 
thropic, scientific,  medical,  and  health  care 
professions  and  organizations  to  provide  the 
necessary  assistance  and  resources  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  and  cure  of  arthritis  and  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  persons  struc'^  by 
this  disease. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
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ntT.  Brooks)  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  Its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foiro) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GaAvw,)  be  added  as  cosponaors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1070)  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Air 
Traffic  Control. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  740>  to  esUbllsh 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
also  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens*  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  421)  to  provide 
increased  annuities  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice R«lrement  Act;  and  the  bill  'S.  422) 
to  provide  that  the  first  $5,000  received  as 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses: and  the  bill  (S.  423)  to  provide 
minimimi    annuities    for    civil    service 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  >  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1063)  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  recent  increases  in 
fees  for  grazing  of  livestock  on  public 
lands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE      TAXATION     ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    91-4 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  S.  916.  the  Interstate 
Taxation  Act  which  I  introduced  on 
February  4,  1969.  These  amendments  will 
serve  to  clarify  title  HI  of  the  bill.  When 
I  introduced  S.  916  I  intended  to  make 
two  minor  changes  in  title  m  of  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year.  In 
my  introductory  remarks  I  described  the 
purposes  and  effects  of  these  amend- 
ments. Unfortunately,  the  bill,  through 
an  error,  did  not  contain  the  language 
to  effect  these  changes  and  did  not  con- 
form to  the  description  I  made  in  my 
remarks.  These  amendments  correct  that 
error. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


Banking  and  Currency  wtll  resume  hear- 
ings on  the  handling  of  the  foreign  trade 
Bone  apphcatlon  of  the  State  of  Maine 
by  the  Department  of  Ckwrnnerce. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
February  24,  1969.  in  room  5302  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone  wishing 
to  testify  should  contact  Mr.  Reginald 
W.  Barnes,  assistant  counsel.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5300  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20510.  telephone  225- 
7391.  as  soon  as  possible. 


COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH 
PLANNING 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
distinguished  constituents.  Dr.  Maurice 
KanH>.  who  is  a  past  president  of  the 
national  Hssociptlon  of  county  health  of- 
ficers and  at  present  the  director  of 
health  for  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.. 
has  authored  an  excellent  article  on 
comprehensive  health  planning,  which 
appears  in  the  Januai-y  issue  of  Amer- 
ican County  Government. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  the 
intergovernmental  aspects  of  this  new 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-iiited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPKKHENSrVE     HEALTH     PLANNINO 

(By  Maurice  Kamp,  MD.') 

The  lack  of  information  about  comprehen- 
slv<>  health  planning  has  created  apprehen- 
sion and  even  fear  In  some  sectors  of  the 
health  profession.  The  laws  establishing  the 
concept  of  comprehensive  health  planning 
are:  PL.  89-749,  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Public  Health  Service  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  and  PL.  90-174.  Partnership 
for  Health  Amendments  of  1967. 

Basically,  the  law  and  its  amendments 
consist  of  two  parts : 

First,  there  is  an  alteration  In  determin- 
ing how  grant  and  project  funds  will  be  al- 
located by  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS) 
to  the  states  and  through  them  to  the  local 
commimlties  for  general  public  health  serv- 
ices, mental  health,  and  some  training  sup- 
port. The  new  laws  will  permit  wider  public 
health  services  on  a  more  flexible  basis  than 
formerly  prevailed.  The  focus  of  these  grants 
is  now  redirected  from  specific  or  defined 
categories  of  disease  to  the  health  problems 
of  individuals  and  families  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  second  is  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning. The  law  authorizes  the  governor  of 
each  state  to  designate  or  establish  a  state 
planning  office  under  the  direction  of  an 
advisory  council.  The  planning  office  may  be 
an  already  established  agency,  a  new  agency, 
or  an  inter-agency  planning  unit.  The  ad- 
visory council  must  consist  of  a  majority  of 
consumer  members,  that  is,  non-providers  of 
health  care  services. 

The  need  for  more  effective  and  compre- 
hensive delivery  of  medical  care  was  high- 
lighted it  President  Johnson's  special  mes- 
sage on  education  and  health  dated  March 
1.  1966.  when  h«  stated:  "Good  health  for 
every  citizen  to  the  limits  of  our  country's 


NOTICE  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  anrwunce  that  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee    of    the    Committee    on 


■  Maurice  Kamp,  M.O..  Is  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  County  Health 
Officers.  He  is  the  director  of  health  for  the 
Mecklenburg  County.  N.C..  Health  Depart- 
ment. The  following  article  Is  an  excerpt 
from  a  speech  given  by  Dr.  Kamp  at  NACO's 
Town  and  Country  Conference,  July,  1968,  In 
Washington,  O.C. 


capacity  to  prorlda  It  must  b*  otir  national 
goal.  The  focus  of  our  efforts  Is  the  Indlrldual 
and  his  family,  living  in  bis  own  oonununi^. 
To  meet  their  health  needs  requires  tta^ 
cooperation  of  many  agencies,  InstltuUonT 
and  exports — of  state  and  local  government, 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  paramedical  person- 
nel. 

'These  are  the  front  line  flgbters  In  our 
battle  against  disease.  dlBabllity,  and  death. 
As  in  military  battle,  a  winning  strategy  de- 
mands wise  and  well  planned  use  of  man- 
power. It  demands  coordinated  use  of  all  the 
resources  available. 

GBXATEB  FI.SXXBIUTT 

"At  present,  the  federal  government  offers 
the  states  formula  grants  for  categorical  pro- 
grams dealing  with  specific  diseases.  Thi.; 
leads  to  an  unnecessarily  rigid  and  compart- 
mcntallEed  approach  to  health  problems.  Our 
purpose  must  be  to  help  redirect  and  reform 
fragmented  programs  which  encourage  in- 
efficiency and  confusion  and  fail  to  meet  the 
total  health  needs  of  our  citizens.  Resources 
to  serve  health  needs  are  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  nation.  Special  problems 
arise  In  remote  rural  areas  and  the  city 
slums.  We  need  greater  flexibility  to  pinpoint 
our  attack." 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  testified  before  Con- 
press  prior  to  passage  of  these  laws:  "Our  na- 
tional health  goals  are  but  an  expression  of 
the  justifiable  expectations  of  the  American 
people— that  this  country  can  and  will  pro- 
vide the  best  in  health  care  to  all  its  citi- 
zens; that  it  can  and  will,  under  the  legis- 
lation already  enacted,  remove  financial  bar- 
riers to  health  care  for  our  older  citizens, 
and  reduce  the  toll  of  major  killer  diseases; 
that  it  can  and  will  reduce  infant  mortality 
and  provide  every  child  with  the  health  care 
he  needs  to  develop  his  capacities  to  the 
fullest." 

The  Congress  expressed  Its  thinking  by 
stating  in  the  P.L.  89-749's  declaration  of 
purpose:  "The  Congress  declares  that  fulfill- 
ment of  our  national  purpose  depends  on 
promoting  and  assuring  the  highest  level  ol 
health  attainable  for  every  person,  in  an  en- 
vironment which  contributes  positively  to 
healthful  individual  and  family  living: 

"Tliat  attainment  of  this  goal  depends  on 
effective  partnership,  involving  close  Inter- 
[^overnmental  collaboration,  official  and 
voluntary  efforts,  and  participation  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations; 

"That  federal  financial  assistance  must  be 
directed  to  support  the  marshalling  of  all 
health  resources — national,  state,  and  local — 
to  assure  comprehensive  health  services  of 
high  quality  for  every  person,  but  without 
interference  with  the  existing  patterns  of 
private  professional  practise  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  related  healing  arts." 

These  statements  and  actions  token  at  face 
value  mean  that  he.ilth  is  now  a  human 
right.  If  this  proposition  is  accepted,  then 
every  person  should  have  access  to  high 
quality  personal  health  services  and  every 
p)erson  should  live  in  an  environment  safe 
from  preventable  hazard  and  conducive  to 
be.\Uhful  and  productive  living.  All  of  us 
know  that  these  conditions  do  not  prevail  to- 
day for  many  millions  of  our  people. 

The  project  and  formula  grants  covered 
In  the  law  and  Its  amendments,  which  re- 
late to  section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  may  not  seem  important  since  they 
only  cover  certain  restricted  areas  involving 
generalized  public  health  and  mental  health 
services.  Funds  for  air  pollution  control. 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  research,  Hill-Burton, 
and  the  Children's  Brueau  are  not  included. 
For  about  two  years,  funds  for  tuberculosis 
and  %'enereal  disease  control  will  not  be  in- 
cluded. Despite  this  seemingly  narrow  area  of 
health  programming,  the  funds  Involred  are 
relatively  sizeable.  The  1967  amendments  au- 
thorize an  expenditure  of  $689  mUUon  for 
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the  next  three  fiscal  years  for  aU  types  of  314 
grants,  training,  and  planning  purposes. 

Despite  budget  cuts  this  year,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  approved  an  ap- 
propriation for  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Services,  section  314  a-e.  for  a  total 
of  $165,604,000  or  approximately  $25  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  fiscal  confidence  implies  that  Con- 
i;ress'  Interest  continues,  even  in  a  time  of 
national  stress  and  financial  stringency. 

In  1967.  the  Health  and  Education  Com- 
mittee of  NACO  recommended  a  statutory 
stipulation  that  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the 
project  and  formula  grants  allocated  to  the 
states  by  PHS  b«  made  available  for  services 
at  the  local  level.  This  was  incorporated  in 
House  Bin  6418  (Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967.  P.L.  90-174)  and  then 
passed  by  Congress  In  November,  1967.  It 
went  into  effect  July  1.  1968. 

In  carrying  out  the  partnership  concept 
for  comprehensive  health  planning,  the 
states  have  been  given  considerable  outhor- 
ity  for  this  program.  While  the  law  and  its 
amendments  are  very  specific  in  outlining 
the  authority  and  the  scope  of  operations  of 
the  state.  It  Is  not  so  detailed  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  local  or  areawlde  components  of 
the  program.  It  is  hoped  that  each  state 
will  develop  a  comprehensive  health  program 
for  the  entire  state,  and  in  doing  so  will  take 
Into  account  the  recommendations  and  jieeds 
of  the  local  communities.  A  state  health  plan 
will  not  be  the  sum  of  the  many  local  plans, 
but  will  be  one  that  recognizes  individual 
community  needs  and  problems  in  formulat- 
ing a  workable  state  plan. 

To  date,  54  states  and  territories  have  des- 
ignated the  state  agency  responsible  for 
comprehensive  health  planning:  35  are  vest- 
ed In  the  state  health  departments,  14  are 
offices  of  the  governors,  and  five  are  inter- 
departmental commissions. 

CONSUMER    MAJORlrr 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  an  advisory 
planning  council's  membership  must  consist 
of  consumers  has  caused  considerable  con- 
cern among  physicians  and  other  providers 
of  health  services.  The  professional  groups 
seem  reluctant  to  give  up  the  influence  of 
their  specialized  knowledge  and  skills  In  the 
important  matter  of  total  community  health. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  Office  of  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  governor's  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration. Of  the  48  members  of  the  ad- 
visory council,  27  are  consumers  and  21  are 
health  or  medically  oriented.  Of  the  21  health 
members,  only  seven  are  physicians,  and  of 
these,  only  two  are  practicing  physicians. 
Despite  this,  the  state  and  local  medical  so- 
cieties are  making  sincere  efforts  to  cooperate 
with  the  program.  It  is  hoped  that  this  coop- 
erative attitude  will  prevail  in  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Dr.  Mllford  O.  Rouse,  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  (AlitA), 
may  have  been  thinking  of  this  In  one  of 
his  editorials  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association."  where  he  said  that 
the  ".  .  .  responsibility  of  the  physician  is 
to  provide  the  highest  quality  of  health  care 
at  a  reasonable  price  to  an  ever-increasing 
population.  These  factors  reqvilre  that  the 
medical  profession  assume  an  important  role 
in  planning  for  health  care  on  a  community- 
wide,  statewide,  and  nationwide  basis.  In- 
deed, the  concept  of  planning  Is  neither  new 
nor  alien  to  our  profession.  They  have 
planned  and  participated  in  community 
health,  especUUy  In  controlling  infectious 
diseases.  Throngh  local,  voluntary  planning 
bodies,  physicians  have  participated  in  the 
planning  of  hospital  services  and  facilities. 
More  recently,  the  profession  Is  planning 
continuing  education  programs  in  improved 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  heart  disease. 

"By  Its  very  nature,  planning  for  health  is 
primarily  a  local,  community  affair.  Because 


each  community  has  n  \mlque  mixture  of 
health  problems,  the  people  Involved  are  bet- 
ter able  to  identify  and  to  evaluate  their 
needs,  to  decide  on  acceptable  alternatives, 
and  to  provide  the  capability  for  solution. 
Voluntary  planning  under  local  control  will 
assure  all  of  the  concerned  groups  a  voice  in 
the  plpnulng  and  in  the  ultimate  action. 

"Involvement  in  comprehensive  planning 
does  not  mean  capitulation  to  the  direction 
of  others.  Rather,  it  means  active  participa- 
tion, cooperotlve  leadership,  and  mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas.  It  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  phy- 
sician is  to  meet  the  overall  health  needs  of 
the  public.  Continuing,  sincere,  and  cooper- 
ative leadership  in  health  planning  is  the  re- 
sponsibility and  privilege  of  every  physician 
and  every  organization." 

The  AMA  House  of  Delegates  at  its  last 
clinical  convention  adopted  a  report  that 
stated,  "The  planning,  organization,  and  dis- 
tribution of  health  facilities  and  services  are 
a  prime  responsibility  of  organized  medi- 
cine— a  responsibility  that  should  be  given 
higher  priority  among  the  various  activities 
of  medical  societies  at  the  state  and  local 
levels."  Both  attitudes  argue  well  for  pro- 
fessional participation  in  comprehensive 
health  planning. 

It  does  not  seem  too  unreasonable  to  have 
a  preponderance  of  consumers  In  a  policy- 
making and  supervisory  capacity  for  total 
health  planning.  There  are  many  thoughtful 
non-professional  people  everywhere  very 
much  concerned  about  personal  and  com- 
munity health.  More  and  more  they  are  called 
upon  to  make  decisions  affecting  the  health 
of  their  neighbors — through  bond  referen- 
dums  or  hospital  construction  and  tax  in- 
creases, through  support  of  blood  donor  pro- 
grams and  of  voluntary  health  agencies.  Also, 
the  people  must  elect  their  representatives  to 
local,  state,  and  national  government  who 
pass  laws  and  set  poHcy  for  the  spending  of 
billions  of  dollars  lor  health  care,  health  pro- 
tection, and  research.  These  bodies  pass  laws 
setting  standards  In  health  areas  ranging 
from  drugs  to  air  and  water  pollution  and 
health  care  facilities. 

The  laws  do  not  specify  the  composition  of 
the  local  or  areawlde  advisory  councils,  but 
HEW  has  ruled  that  they  parallel  the  struc- 
ture of  the  state-wide  groups,  and  that  con- 
sumers dominate  in  representation.  State  ag- 
ency approval  is  required  for  all  areawlde 
projects  since  July  1,  1968.  The  areawlde 
councils  must  receive  approval  of  the  locally 
elected  officials.  With  that  approval  and  an 
advisory  council  at  the  local  level  having  a 
consumer  majority,  local  fiscal  support  should 
be  assured. 

•mat  areawlde  planning  groups  have  been 
established  and  are  functioning  is  shown 
that  by  July  15.  1968,  55  grants  totaling  over 
$3  million  had  been  funded  for  comprehen- 
sive areawlde  health  planning  under  section 
314(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning  Law. 

A  review  of  the  system  of  federal  grant.s- 
in-aid  for  health  care  points  up  the  need 
for  planning  and  coordination.  Since  World 
War  II,  federal  grants-in-aid  have  grown  In 
a  disjointed  fashion,  reflecting  the  relative 
ability  of  pressure  groups  to  push  their  sep- 
arate categorical  or  disease  oriented  Interests 
on  the  Congress.  By  1965,  there  were  some 
15  different  categories  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  states  administered  by  PHS.  Now,  there 
are  over  100  different  federal  funded  pro- 
grams flowing  Into  the  states  from  various 
agencies.  Planning  is  done  separately  under 
each  program. 

INTENT    OF. PUBLIC    LAW    89-749 

It  is  the  intent  of  P.L.  89-749  and  its 
amendments  td  provide  a  centralized  mech- 
anism for  planning.  It  must  be  realized  that 
If  this  Is  successful,  the  council,  even  though 
advisory,  may  have  a  profound  Influence  on 
the  governor,  the  state  legislature,  and  the 
various  state  commissions  to  Include  other 


than  PHS  funds  for  health  care  uses  In  a 
state. 

The  net  effect  of  the  multiplicity  of  grants 
resulted  in  rigidly  circumscribed  plans  that 
frequently  reflected  national,  rather  than 
state  or  local  priority.  As  long  ago  as  1953. 
there  was  a  significant  swell  of  uneasiness 
about  the  categorization  of  federal  aid  lor 
state  and  local  health  programs.  One  c«n 
quickly  recognize  the  confusion  that  results 
when  we  think  of  the  multiplicity  of  grants 
and  of  planning  devices  by  merely  enumer- 
ating some  of  the  agencies  and  programs  in- 
volved: the  OEO.  Medical  Society.  Model 
Cities  Program.  Regional  Planning,  and 
various  social  planning  agencies,  as  well  as 
other  public  and  vohintary  health  agencies. 
To  develop  some  coherence  and  prevent  over- 
lapping and  duplication,  a  central  planning 
mechanism  is  strongly  indicated.  Even  an 
affluent  country  like  ours  cannot  afford  to 
meet  all  the  health  needs  with  the  present 
uncoordinated  type  of  programming. 

One  aspect  of  this  partnership  mechmisin 
to  be  guarded  against  is  that  the  states  and 
local  areas  do  not  become  junior  partners  in 
the  whole  enterprise  as  loo  often  existed  in 
the  past.  Already,  there  is  a  feeling  among 
many  officials  that  the  .■idministration  is  set- 
ting its  own  priorities  in  the  health  field. 
There  mtist  be  care  that  grants-in-aid  for 
health  purposes  ."ihould  not  be  controlled  by 
specialists  working  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  must  insist  that  tlie  law  means 
what  It  states,  that  the  federal  partner  does 
not  dominate  the  entire  operatioih^CJiisJs 
part  of  our  concern  and  so  long  as  we  recog--^ 
nize  it.  much  can  be  done  to  maintain  a  har- 
monious working  relationship  at  all  govern- 
ment levels. 

Tlie  legal  propriety  of  the  law  and  it.s 
amendments  is  open  to  question  The  law 
changes  categorical  funding  to  block  grants 
for  federal  support  of  state  health  program, 
enabling  the  states  to  determine  lor  them- 
selves how  they  will  spend  this  money.  The 
additional  authorization  in  providing  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  of  all  health 
.services,  public  and  private,  by  the  states  and 
local  communities  places  the  federal  law- 
makers on  thin  legal  ground.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  provide  for  such  wide  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government.  It 
appears  the  legal  means  lor  enforcing  this 
interest  is  quite  limited,  and  will  be  fiscal 
In  nature.  Comprehensive  planning  in  the^ 
states  and  localities  is  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing !<ddltional  federal  monies  for  this  activity 

NO   LOCAL   POVVl.r. 

The  legislation  gives  the  local  or  arca- 
v,'ide  planning  agencies  no  power  or  author- 
ity. It  remains  for  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities to  vest  them  with  any  degree  of 
status,  authority,  or  legal  recognition  they 
mav  achieve.  The  federal  legislation  does  not 
give  the  areawlde  planning  groups  represenr.i- 
tlon  on  the  state  planning  agencies  or  a 
direct  voice  in  the  development  of  the  state- 
wide comprehensive  health  plan.  In  addition, 
the  local  level  planning  agencies  are  not 
given  a  review  responsibility  of  federal  health 
dollars  coming  into  their  own  communities. 
The  state-level  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agencies  are  in  a  much  better  position 
when  it  comes  to  legal  authority.  Although 
the  legislation  contains  greater  requiremento 
and  conditions  for  the  state  planning  agen- 
cies, there  are  many  indications  that  atten- 
tion is  being  given  administratively  at  the 
federal  level  to  Interrelate  health  planning 
functloiis  among  the  many  agencies. 

Two  important  problems  must  be  over- 
come. One  Is  the  constantly  rising  cost  of  de- 
livering comprehensive,  high-quality  health 
care  both  through  public  agencies  and 
through  private  practice.  The  other  is  the 
fragmentation  of  health  activities  among  na- 
tional, regional,  state,  local  agencies,  and 
between  official  and  voluntary   bodies. 

We  in  public  health  have  not  been  as  ef- 
fective as  we  would  like  and  must  share  a 
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part  of  the  blam«  for  thU  d«r«Mction.  Our  at- 
tack against  both  baa  been  more  verbal  than 
active.  We  hope  we  now  have  the  skllla,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  experience  to  deal  with 
them  succeeaf  ully  In  order  to  raise  the  qual- 
ity of  our  public  and  private  practice  to  It* 
highest  level  to  bring  the  benefits  more  eco- 
nomically to  every  cltleen.  One  of  our  most 
serious  faults  Is  failure  to  follow  through  ef- 
fectively on  the  Ideas  and  recommendations 
which  have  come  out  of  most  of  our  plan- 
ning In  the  past.  We  now  recognise  that  If 
our  planning  efforts  are  to  have  any  mean- 
ing thry  must  be  continuous  In  nature  and 
must  be  equipped  with  built-in  mechanisms 
for  coordinating  all  the  elements  for  effec- 
tively Implementing  any  recommendations 
and  proposals  which  the  planners  make. 

HOW    MOT   TO    Pt.AN 

Certainly,  we  have  learned  how  plan- 
ning should  not  be  done.  It  abould  not 
be  limited  to  crisis  situations  which  have 
cbaracterUed  It  in  the  past;  It  should  not  b« 
restricted  to  limited  segments  of  health 
problems.  It  should  not  be  attempted  by 
groups  composed  entirely  of  persons  repre- 
senting categorical  approacbes  rather  than 
the  ^«ld«-angled  view  of  health:  and  It  should 
jiot  rMUlt  In  reports  which  only  gather  dust 
on  obscure  shelves. 

Professor  Herman  E.  HlUeboe.  of  the  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Public  Health,  places  many 
of  these  thoughts  in  proper  coniext  He  rec- 
ognizes that  the  federal  agencies  have  been 
moat  aggres&lve  and  could  dominate  the 
health  picture  because  of  the  relative  power 
of  the  federal  revenues  available  to  them. 
However,  he  believes  the  health  planning 
legislation  goes  a  lorg  way  to  provide  the 
states  and  local  areas  with  motivation  and 
fiscal  resources  to  revitalize  leadership  roles 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  He  recognizes 
that  the  needs  of  the  various  states  have 
varied  greatly  over  the  years  and  that  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  state  has  achieved  a  high  level  of  state- 
wide health  planning,  or,  for  that  matter, 
a  high  degree  of  coordination  of  health  serv- 
ices as  implied  In  the  legislation  under  dis- 
cussion. 

No  state  or  municipality  has  developed  a 
rationalized  system  of  health  services  that 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  what  P.L.  89-749 
envisages.  There  Is  an  enormous  diffusion  of 
sponsorship  and  crganization  of  health  serv- 
ices, maldistribution  of  resources,  and  in- 
creasing imbalance  between  expectations  and 
the  availabilities  of  health  services.  In  addi- 
tion, great  differences  exist  among  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  In  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  voluntary  and  private  sectors 
cf  the  health  Industry.  Without  denying  the 
substantial  contributions  by  a  variety  of  gov- 
ernmental and  non-governmental  agencies  to 
the  health  of  the  American  people,  a  better 
coordination  of  these  and  related  efforts  U 
urgent  if  we  hope  to  make  progress  toward 
obtainable  goals  of  quality,  efficiency,  and 
equality  of  health  services. 

catTicAi.  qccsTioNS 

Another  matter  that  is  taking  place  In 
Eumy  areas  is  a  mighty  health  battle  be- 
tween hospital  administrators  and  health 
agency  administrators  on  the  leadership  role 
in  planning  for  health  care  Should  the  hoe- 
rital  be  the  focal  point  with  neighborhood 
health  centers  the  satellites?  Or  should  the 
comprehensive  health  centers,  located  where 
the  people  live  and  work,  be  the  headquarters 
and  the  hospitals  serve  as  ancillary  units? 
Where  do  the  private  health  agencies  and 
their  community  service*  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture? These  are  some  of  the  critical  quea- 
tlons  facing  the  health  planners  in  many 
communities   in  our  country. 

The  hecUth  planner  recognizes  that  be- 
yond certain  minimal  requirements  of  or- 
ganization and  submission  of  plans,  the 
act  displays  few  sharp  teeth.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  law's  strong  Invitation  to  the  varied 
elements  of  the  health  industry  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  seek  out  mutual  advantage*, 
while  serving  the  common  good,  distinctively 
keepa  within  the  realities  of  the  American 
political  and  social  system. 

SUMMAST 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Law 
and  Its  amendments  appear  to  be  a  detlntte 
expression  of  past  Inadequacies  and  present 
and  future  health  needs.  Although  the  plan- 
ning council  has  no  operational  powers  and 
no  authority  except  iu  Influence  and  the 
authority  to  allocate  within  the  state  the 
PH8  formula  grants  for  public  health  pro- 
grams, this  constitutes  a  powerful  beginning 
and  stimulus  for  more  effective  coordination 
and  cooperation  of  all  the  segments  of  the 
health  care  industry.  It  now  seems  fairly  well 
established  that  good  health  Is  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  thoae  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  It,  but  la  an  Inherent  basic  right 
of  all  of  our  citizens.  Past  experience  shows 
that  if  the  providers  of  medical  care  fail 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  providing 
such  care,  the  public  through  its  govern- 
ment Is  quite  likely  to  seek  other  means  of 
solving  the  health  care  problems.  This  is  the 
challenge  that  Is  offered  to  ua,  and  the  hope 
that  if  wc  accept  our  responsibilities  and  act 
in  a  manner  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities, 
total  quality  comprehensive  health  care  can 
be  made  available  to  all  our  citizens. 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS. 
JR  .  SCORES  LACK  OP  RELEVANCE 
IN  EDUCATION  AND  OFFERS  A 
CO\£MUNITY  COLLEGE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wil- 
UAMSi  recently  spoke  before  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education.  Citing  the  "leth- 
argy of  traditionalism  and  the  sectuity 
of  the  status  quo."  he  said  that  this  coioi- 
try  must  provide  a  new  level  of  educa- 
tional experience  for  all.  He  was  talking 
about  the  need  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity colleges  to  meet  the  new  educa- 
tional requirements  of  this  country. 
Since  his  speech,  he  has  acted  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  is  designed  to 
meet  this  need:  The  Comprehensive 
Community  College  Act  of  1969.  which  he 
introduced  this  past  Monday.  If  enacted, 
it  would  be  a  significant  milestone  in  the 
effort  to  provide  full  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all  Americans.  I  was  pleased 
to  join  him  in  sponsoring  this  important 
proposed  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  acted  upon  soon. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvious. 
The  level  of  expertise  required  by  em- 
ployers has  risen  so  rapidly  the  last  few 
years  that  secondary  school  training  is 
no  longer  adequate  to  prepare  its  grad- 
uates for  the  work  force. 

As  Senator  Williams  put  it: 

The  three  "Rs"  must  give  way  to  a  new 
"R" — releimncy.  The  lethargy  of  tradition- 
alism and  the  security  of  the  status  quo 
have  produced  failures  in  our  education  ex- 
perience. It  shows  up  In  the  eyes  of  a 
neglected  Infant  in  a  slum  house.  It  is  ap- 
parent in  the  aimless  course  of  a  man's  life 
wasting  away  In  the  wrong  job.  It  sits  heavy 
in  the  heart  oX  an  elderly  woman  with  only 
loneliness  in  her  remaining  years.  And  It  Is 
evident  In  the  vacant  gaze  of  a  runaway 
youth  In  a  hippie  haven.  We  must  find  a 
better  way  to  seek  out  and  develop  our  best 
resource.  .  .  .  Then  we  must  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  that  talent  to  develop  and 
express  Itself.  Simply   doing  something  for 


tradition's  sake  has  no  place  In  this  pic- 
ture. .  .  .  Too  many  teachers,  principals,  su- 
perintendents, and  boards  of  education  mem- 
bers have  not  recognized  that  the  pace  of 
knowledge  has  accelerated  so  quickly  In  the 
past  few  years  that  a  high  school  education 
carries  its  own  dead-end  guarantee.  They 
still  Insist  on  the  three  "Rs";  they  are  still 
teaching  kids  what  to  think  and  not  how  to 
think. 

Mr.  President,  this  important  speech 
sets  the  framework  for  the  Comprehen- 
sive Community  College  Act  of  1969.  We 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  Join  in 
Senator  Williams'  education  sensitivi- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Outlook  for  PcoEiMrL  Aid  to  Education 

IN  1909 
(.Address  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wh-liams. 

J«  .  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation 

of    District    Boards    of    Education.    Rider 

College.  Feb.  8,  1989) 

Last  Sunday  on,  "Meet  the  Press".  Robert 
Pinch.  Secretary  of  HEW.  was  asked  to  name 
his  Department's  most  urgent  problem.  He 
responded  by  citing  the  needs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education — "particularly  in 
terms  of  bringing  the  disadvantaged  into 
the  mainstream." 

It  is  unlikely  that  Secretary  Pinch's  re- 
marks were  Intended  as  a  slur  on  his  pred- 
ecessors. Nor  were  they  meant  to  downgrade 
the  enormous  progress  (55''i  of  the  more 
than  75  programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Ekivicatlon  were  enacted  in  the  88th  and 
89th  Congress — a  period  from  1963  to  1966) 
made  in  the  past  few  years  toward  an  in- 
telligent Federal  Involvement  in  all  levels  of 
education.  I  believe  he  meant  to  Indicate 
what  our  first  priority  should  be. 

The  civil  rights,  poverty  and  education 
legislation  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years, 
taken  together  with  a  heightened  Interest  on 
the  part  of  Washington  In  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  has  transformed  the  Office  of 
Education  from  a  tired  and  marginal  office 
to  a  center  of  action  and  controversy.  It  Is 
this  office — which  la  at  the  disposal  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon — and  the  education  subcom- 
mittees In  Congress  that  hold  the  key  to  the 
dlrecUon  that  education  will  take  in  the 
next  four  years. 

What  can  we  expect  from  this  new  admin- 
istration? Certainly  more  than  we  heard  last 
fall. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  own  task  force  on  education  which 
Is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  particularly  "education-minded 
president."  The  report  criticized  him  for 
coming  "perilously  close"  to  reopening  the 
church-sUte  issue  by  supporting  general  ver- 
sus categorical  aid  to  education;  and  creat- 
ing the  impression  during  the  campaign  that 
he  would  go  slow  on  school  desegregation. 

These  are  all  Issues  we  have  settled,  and 
1  for  one  will  have  no  part  in  going  over 
these  matters  again.  The  crisis  In  education 
today  demands  that  we  move  ahead  and 
move  ahead  swiftly — each  of  us  doing  this 
thing. 

The  problems  that  you  must  tackle — and 
I  will  support  you  at  the  federal  level — are 
bureaucratic  Inflexibility,  outdated  currlcu- 
lums,  and  the  rigidity  of  poorly  trained 
teaci.-ers. 

The  three  "R's"  must  give  way  to  a  new 
"R"— relevancy.  The  lethargy  of  traditional- 
ism and  the  security  of  the  status  quo  have 
produced  failures  in  our  education  experi- 
ence. It  shows  up  In  the  eyes  o<  a  neglected 
infant  in  a  slum  house.  It  is  apparent  in  the 
aimless  course  of  a  man's  life  wasting  away 
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In  the  wrong  Job.  It  sits  heavy  In  the  heart 
of  an  elderly  woman  with  only  loneliness  in 
her  remaining  years.  And  It  la  evident  in  the 
vacant  gaze  of  a  runaway  youth  In  a  hlppis 
haven. 

We  must  flnd  a  better  way  to  seek  out  and 
develop  our  best  resource,  whether  It  be  In 
Newark  or  Ridgewood,  In  Short  Hills  or 
Brldgeton.  Then  we  must  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  that  talent  to  develop  and  ex- 
press Itself.  Simply  doing  something  for  tra- 
dition's sake  has  no  place  in  this  picture. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
failed  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  Is  no  room 
for  relevancy.  Too  many  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  board  of  education 
members  have  not  recognized  that  the  pace 
of  knowledge  has  accelerated  so  quickly  in 
the  past  few  years  that  a  high  school  edu- 
cation carries  Its  own  dead-end  guarantee. 
They  still  Insist  on  the  three  "R's";  they  are 
still  teaching  kids  what  to  think  and  not  how 
to  think. 

Not  only  is  relevancy  missing  in  the  cur- 
riculum, but  alBO  in  your  responsibilities  as 
board  members  to  the  community.  When 
was  the  last  time  your  public  meetings  were 
not  "cut  and  dry ";  when  was  the  last  time 
you  sold  your  school  budget  to  a  community 
m  terms  of  effect  on  children  rather  than 
dollars  and  cents;  when  was  the  last  time 
teachers  and  students  were  part  of  your  de- 
cision-making process;  when  was  the  last 
time  a  teacher  could  come  to  you  as  an  in- 
dividual without  fear  of  reprisals;  when 
was  the  last  time  you  stopped  to  listen  to  a 
student;  and  when  was  the  last  time  you 
communicated  your  education  problems  to 
your  local,  State  and  national  representa- 
tives? 

My  mail  is  heavier  on  humane  treatment 
of  animals  than  it  Is  on  education  of  our 
children. 

The  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  up  for  extension  this  year.  This 
bill  directly  afreets  your  school  program,  yet 
how  many  of  you  know  what  title  I  Is? 
(Curriculum  and  program  development  for 
economically  and  socially  deprived) .  Has  title 
II  met  your  needs?  (Support  for  library  ma- 
terials, books,  film  strips,  records,  etc.).  If 
you  have  appUed  for  title  III  (innovation 
grants  for  supplemental  education  centers), 
how  does  it  relate  to  your  total  school  pro- 
gram— or  do  you  really  care? 

Education  is  one  of  my  responsibilities. 
Education  Is  yoiir  only  responsibility.  When 
am  I  going  to  hear  from  you? 

We  will  fall  to  improve  education  programs 
for  two  reasons:  Political  and  budgetary  re- 
aUUes,  and  failure  of  groups  like  yours  to 
jMLTtlclpate  In  Improving  them.  Starting  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,  you  will  be  receiving  a  spe- 
cial education  report  from  me  on  a  reg\ilar 
basis  to  help  you  do  Just  that.  Tliese  reports 
wiU  conUln  budget  items,  new  program  de- 
scriptions and  education  philosophy.  I  hope 
you  will  react  to  them  and  let  me  hear  from 
you. 

The  second  reason  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  have  failed  is  the  excessive  de- 
mands society  is  making  on  the  education 
process.  100  years  ago  we  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility to  secondary  schools  to  produce 
a  finished  product.  Today,  12  years  of  learn- 
ing Is  at  best  only  a  stepping  stone  for  many. 
But  too  often  a  millstone  for  those  who  have 
been  neglected  In  high  school  and  left  behind 
in  the  arbitrary  college  admissions  procedure. 
Fortunately,  there  Is  a  new  level  of  educa- 
tion emerging  In  the  country.  It  U  a  lev^ 
quite  different  from  secondary  education  and 
higher  education.  It  Is  a  level  of  education 
which  is  developing  an  environment  to  meet 
those  demands  through  occupational,  adult, 
technical,  community  service  and  remedial 
programs.  It  U  the  comprehensive  community 
colleges. 

Last  week  the  fourth  "R"  we've  been  talk- 
ing about  took  the  shape  of  an  Informal 
workshop  In  my  office  to  discuss  the  phUos- 
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ophy,  movement,  programs  and  Federal  roJe 
In  the  comprehensive  community  college. 
Ten  experts  In  poet- secondary  education 
helped  crystallize  my  thinking  In  this  area. 
What  emerged  from  this  meeting  Is  not  com- 
pletely clear,  but  two  themes  clearly  de- 
veloped— and  each  of  you  Is  p«u^  of  these  de- 
velopments. First,  whether  as  presidents  of 
universities,  volunteers  in  headstart,  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  education,  or  legislators,  our 
first  responsibility  is  to  the  total  network  of 
education  In  our  country.  We  are  educators 
first,  then  university  presidents,  teachers, 
principals,  headstart  volunteers.  Anyone  who 
doesn't  believe  that  doesnt  belong  In  educa- 
tion— as  a  policy-maker,  as  a  teacher,  as  a 
critic,  or  as  a  community  representative  on 
an  education  board. 

The  second  development  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  not  now  addressing  It- 
self in  an  official  capacity  to  this  new  level  of 
education.  The  office  of  education  has  a  bu- 
reau of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
a  bureau  of  adult  vocational  and  library  pro- 
grams, a  bureau  of  higher  education,  a  bu- 
reau of  research,  and  a  bureau  of  education 
for  the  handicapped— but  there  isn't  even 
a  single  office  or  indlvldvial  to  handle  the 
specific  needs  of  community  colleges. 

Tlie  need  lor  a  new  look  at  the  role  of 
higher  education  at  tills  new  stage  of  educa- 
tional growth  m  our  country  Is  Imperative, 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  recent  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  No  less 
than  500  new  two-year  community  colleges 
are  recommended  within  the  next  five  years 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  this  con- 
tinuing form  of  education.  Thirteen  major 
cities  in  o^lr  country  do  not  have  a  public 
community  college  within  the  city  limits. 
Twenty-five  major  cities  only  have  one  com- 
munity college,  and  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  a  major  segment  of  pur  pop- 
ulation is  being  denied  the  benefits  of  a 
quality  education. 

As  I  plan  to  work  for  the  Improvement  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  when  leg- 
islation comes  before  our  subcommittee.  I 
plan  to  do  something  for  community  col- 
leges. At  the  next  opportunity  I  have  In 
Washington,  I  plan  to  introduce  a  compre- 
hensive community  college  bill  which  will 
address  ItseU  to  the  Federal  responsibility 
in  this  area  of  education.  My  bill  will  isolate 
this  level  of  education  from  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  secondary  schools  and  higher  ed- 
ucation. We  win  then  be  able  to  serve  more 
equitably  the  needs  of  all  aspects  of  our 
society. 


DANGER  OF  COMMUNIST  SUB\^R- 
SION  AT  HOME 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  particularly  poignant  and 
moving  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Cole  of  Oakland,  Oreg.  The  Coles,  who 
lost  their  only  child  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
ask  a  question  posed  by  so  many 
Americans  today:  What  can  an  individ- 
ual citizen  do  to  fight  constructively 
against  Communist  subversion  here  at 
home? 

They  write  that  the  tragic  death  of 
their  son,  Jerry,  "brought  the  terrible 
realization  that,  while  he  was  dying  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  us,  the  same 
enemy  he  was  fighting  is  right  here  in  the 
United  States." 

The  Coles  say  they  want  to  help  in  the 
fight  against  commimism.  They  ask  only 
where  they  can  start,  what  they  can  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
letters  asking  these  same  questions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  pwrint  in  the 
Record  my  answer  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole 


In  the  hope  that  It  will  be  of  value  to 
other  similarly  concerned  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington,  DC,  February  19,  1969. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Colk, 
Oakland.  Oreg. 

Dear  M».  and  Mrs  Cole:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter.  Permit  me  first  to  express 
my  deep  sympathy  to  you  in  your  bereave- 
ment. Tlie  loss  of  a  son  is  a  great  tragedy, 
but  the  loss  of  an  only  child  Is  especially 
difficult  to  bear. 

I  believe  that  our  first  duty  is  to  preserve 
our  own  country  and  its  institutions.  Thom- 
as Jefferson  once  stated.  "The  laws  of  neces- 
sity, of  self-preservation,  of  saving  our 
country  when  in  danger  are  a  higher  obliga- 
tion (than  strict  observance  of  the  written 
law)."  The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  justified  as  an 
action  that  is  necessary  for  the  security  or 
self-preservation  of  the  United  States.  I 
agree  with  this  Judgment,  and  I  believe  that 
your  son  and  all  the  other  brave  young  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  there  have  done 
EO  in  a  noble  cause. 

However,  I  can  appreciate  your  wondering 
how  seriously  our  government  takes  the 
struggle  for  which  it  asked  your  son  to  give 
his  life.  You  are  by  no  means  alone  in  calling 
attention  to  the  paradox  of  our  sending  boys 
thousands  of  miles  to  fight  communism  in 
Vietnam  while  we  seemingly  do  very  little 
to  combat  the  subversion  of  the  communists 
here  at  home. 

The  government  is  not,  of  course,  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  the  subversive  activi- 
ties of  the  communists  and  their  allies  here 
at  home.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion remains  under  the  leadership  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  who  is  second  to  none  in  his 
understanding  of  the  danger  that  subversion 
poses  for  our  country.  Please  rest  assured 
that  the  FBI  keeps  the  subversives  under 
close  surveillance.  Mr.  Hoover  is  very  active 
in  writing,  speaking  and  testifying  to  alert 
Congress  and  the  public  to  the  need  to  keep 
our  guard  up. 

Congress  is  very  much  interested  In  com- 
batting communist  subversive  activities.  The 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  un- 
der Senator  James  Eastland  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  have 
carried  out  extensive  investigations  and  pub- 
lished excellent  reports  and  studies  which 
expose  the  activities  of  subversives  here  at 
home.  They  have  also  published  studies  on 
the  structure  and  operations  of  the  interna- 
tional communist  conspiracy.  Some  of  the 
more  Important  publications  are  on  sale  to 
the  general  public  at  nominal  prices  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  The  most  recent 
of  these  are  The  New  Left,  a  memorandum 
by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  and  Aspects  of  In- 
tellectual Ferment  and  Dissent  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  published  in  recent  months  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
and  Subversive  Influence  in  Riotings,  Loot- 
ings and  Burnings,  published  in  four  parts  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities I  would  recommend  study  of  these  pub- 
lications to  every  American  who  wishes  to 
combat  communism.  To  be  effective,  we 
must  be  well-informed. 

Congress  has  also  demonstrated  ite  Interest 
m  safeguarding  our  internal  security  by 
passing  appropriate  legislation.  However,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  for  the  past  several 
years  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  steadily 
pulling  the  teeth  from  our  internal  security 
legislation.  The  Court  has  ruled  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  require  teachers  to  sign 
loyalty  oaths,  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
prohibit  Communist  Party  members  from 
working  in  designated  defense  plants,  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  require  party  mem- 
bers to  be  registered  with  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivltles  Control  Board,  etc.  These  and  other 
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declalona  have  frAqncntly  b««n  pMaed  by  tha 
Court  mAjorlty  over  the  itrongly  rtlwuntlng 
opinion*.  Tbey  h«T«  em»aculkted  much  of 
our  lnt«mal  security  legislation,  and  unless 
there  la  •  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Court.  It  la  safe  to  predict  that  It  will  be 
increasingly  dUBcult  In  the  years  ahead  to 
defend  this  country  against  subversion  from 
within.  Incredibly  enough,  the  next  major 
test  win  probably  center  around  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  government  Itself  has  the  right 
to  require  its  employees  to  certify  their  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  of 
federal  employment. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  In  recent  years. 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  not  at  all 
vigorous  In  enforcing  the  antl-subverslve 
legislation.  The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Bo€ird  was  allowed  to  remain  dormant  for 
years.  It  was  narrowly  saved  from  extinction 
by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Senator  Dtrlcsen. 
who  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  Justice 
Department  to  give  the  Board  a  small  assign- 
ment. We  have  also  seen  increasing  laxity 
develop  In  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment's own  security  program,  which  guards 
against  subversive  penetration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  4ax  sure  that  any  velvet-glove  approach 
.towafd.the  oommtmlsts  will  be  discarded  by 
the  Nixon  administration.  President  Nixon 
harbors  no  Illusions  about  commimlst  In- 
tentions either  within  or  outside  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  he  will  do  all  In  his  power 
to  combat  subversion  at  home,  aa  well  as 
resisting  communist  aggression  abroad. 

Nevertheless,  he  needs  the  support  of  citi- 
zens such  as  you  to  do  this  job  effectively. 
The  communists  and  their  allies  can  be 
relied  upon  to  resist  bitterly  every  step  that 
is  taken  to  frustrate  their  designs  on  America. 
Their  chief  weapons  will  be  criticism  aud 
ridicule.  This  will  be  heaped  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  every  public  official  and  every 
Judge  who  ventures  to  support  any  measures 
designed  to  strengthen  our  Internal  security. 
It  will  be  difficult  tat  our  public  officials  to 
stand  up  to  the  abuse  of  the  loudly  voc.il 
minority  If  the  great  majority  who  w»n?  these 
measures  remain  generally  silent. 

This  suggests  the  answer  to  your  question: 
what  can  the  private  citizen  do  as  an  indi- 
vidual? 

Every  Individual  who  feels  as  you  do  can 
make  an  importitnt  contribution  in  this 
great  battle.  First  of  all.  make  your  own 
wishes  known  to  as  many  people  as  you 
can.  Make  them  known  to  your  senators,  your 
congressman,  to  the  chairmen  and  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  to  the  editors  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  to  members  of  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  our  government.  Be  speclQc 
m  your  requests.  Ask  these  people  to  support 
measures  that  will  enable  the  government  to 
take  effective  legtiY  action  against  Individuals 
who  teach  and  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  Point  out  that  we  must  And  ways 
to  bar  these  people  from  serving  as  teachers 
In  our  public  schools  and  colleges  where  they 
can  poison  the  minds  of  our  youth.  Urge 
that  the  legislation  barring  them  from  em- 
ployment In  vital  defense  plants  be  rein- 
stated. Insist  that  appointments  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Including  the  Supreme  Court,  be 
made  from  the  ranka  of  those  who  agree 
with  Thomaa  Jefferson  that  the  preservation 
of  the  nation  must  be  given  precedence  over 
the  rigbta  of  indlvlduala  to  work  for  the 
destruction  ot  the  nation. 

Secondly,  do  whatever  you  can  to  encour- 
age your  relative*,  friends  and  neighbors  to 
speak  up  alao.  Tour  example  alone  will  do 
much,  but  a  little  persuasion  will  help  alao. 
Too  many  people  take  the  attitude  that  their 
opinions  do  not  matter.  They  do.  This  la  what 
our  democracy  la  baaed  on. 

I  believe  that  many  of  our  dtUsena  would 
be  arouaed  to  demand  action  If  they  were 
better  Informed  of  the  extent  of  subversive 


activity  In  thla  country  and  of  the  rapid 
Increaae  In  the  strength  of  subversive  groupa 
In  the  pAat  eight  year*.  The  maaa  media  are 
not  doing  aa  an  effective  Job  of  conveying 
this  Information  to  the  public  aa  they  could. 
You  should  urge  that  the  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  radio  and  TV  atatlona  Improve 
their  service  In  this  respect.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
editors  and  managers  sins  of  omission  and 
commission.  For  example,  the  public  did  an 
excellent  Job  of  rebuking  our  great  televi- 
sion networks  for  their  one-sided  coverage 
of  the  rlota  In  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  At  leaat 
one  of  the  networks  has  admitted  that  It 
should  have  done  a  better  Job  of  Informing 
thej>ubllc  of  the  subversive  background  of 
some  of  the  Individuals  who  planned  and 
organized  the  Chicago  demonstrations. 

In  order  to  criticize  the  mass  media  con- 
structively, you  should  read  regularly  some 
of  the  specialized  publications  that  provide 
Information  about  subversive  activities  not 
normally  covered  In  the  mass  media  I  would 
Buggeat  you  write  to  the  FBI  for  recommen- 
dations on  these  Also,  the  publications  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity which  may  be  ordered  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  will  supply  you  with 
a  list  of  publications  available  on  request. 
I  might  note  that  a  tremendous  amount  of 
useful  Information  can  be  found  In  the  Con- 
gressional Rerord  which  appears  dally  when 
Congress  Is  in  session.  Tour  Congressman  or 
Senators  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  free  sub- 
scription for  you.  If  not.  you  may  subscribe 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  thank  you  (or  your  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  of 
some  value  to  you,  and  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  dedication  to  the  great  cause  for 
which  you  have  already  given  so  much,  the 
life  of  your  only  child.  Tou  are  representative 
of  the  spirit  that  has  made  this  country 
great,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will 
triumph  and  that  yniir  sacrifices  will  not 
ha-e  been  In  vain. 
Sincerely. 

GeORCE   Mi'KPHY. 


THE  9 1ST  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE 
ALLGOOD.  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  Ala- 
bama has  been  fortunate  over  the  years 
in  her  Representatives  in  the  National 
Congress.  There  were  such  outstanding 
men  as  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  three 
generations  of  Bankheads  who  gave  dis- 
tinguished service  in  both  Houses,  and 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  whose  great  con- 
tributions to  medicine  and  health  have 
meant  so  much  to  this  country  and  the 
world.  There  are  many  others  who  could 
be  cited,  too  numerous  to  name. 

I  am  reminded  of  these  great  prede- 
cessors of  curs  by  the  fact  that  a  former 
Alabama  Representative.  Miles  C.  All- 
good,  will  be  91  on  February  22.  Miles 
still  is  active  and  alert.  His  service  in 
Congress  was  during  the  exciting  first 
years  of  the  New  Deal,  when  President 
Roosevelt  was  leading  the  Nation  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  depression,  and  All- 
good's  contributions  were  numerous. 

Last  year  on  the  occasion  of  Repre- 
sentative Allgood's  90th  birthday.  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Bevill.  who  represents 
the  same  congressional  district  once 
served  by  Representative  Allgood.  spoke 
to  the  House  on  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments of  this  distinguished  man.  His 
remarks  are  to  be  found  in  the  Congres- 


sional Record,  volume  114,  part  4,  pages 
4029-4030. 

Today  as  Miles  Allgood  nears  his  91st 
birthday,  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  and  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
friendship  through  the  years. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 
whose  home  is  not  very  far  from  where 
Miles  Allgood  now  lives  and  who  knows 
Mr.  AUgood  well,  has  stated  his  wish  to 
join  me  in  these  remarks  regarding  oiir 
good  friend.  Miles  C.  Allgood. 


SIGNS  OP  VINTAGE  RUSSIAN 
IMPERIALISM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  tlie 
aftermatli  of  the  Soviet-led  five-nation 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August 
1968.  Moscow  repudiated  its  oft-repeated 
principle  of  "full  respect  for  the  sov- 
ereign rights"  of  each  Socialist  country 
replacing  that  principle  with  the  new 
doctrine  of  a  "Socialist  commonwealth' 
run  from  Moscow. 

Now  commonly  known  as  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  since  its  elaboration  by  Soviet 
Party  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  in 
Warsaw.  November  12.  1968.  this  doctrine 
constitutes  an  ominous  change  in  Soviet 
international  legal  doctrine.  I  believe  tlie 
Ameilcan  people  should  be  further  in- 
formed on  this  matter. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  analysis  which  I  made  on 
this  general  subject  in  a  speech  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  on  November  12,  1968.  The 
speech  is  entitled  "Does  the  Leopard 
Change  His  Spots?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  speech  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Does  the  Leopard  Chance  His  Spots? 
(By  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson,  before  the 

Military  Committee.  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. Brussels.  Belgltun,  November  12,  1968) 
I 

Many  people  during  recent  years  have  be- 
lieved that  the  Soviet  Union  was  on  a  CLzed 
course  toward  more  moderate  policies,  and 
that  detente  had  come  to  stay. 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  not  shared  this 
optimistic  outlook. 

But  however  sanguine  any  of  us  may  have 
been  about  Soviet  policy,  the  brutal  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  has  been  a  sobering  ex-i 
perlence.  It  calls  to  mind  a  comparable  actr 
In  Stalin's  time — the  Kremlin  takeover  or' 
Czechoslovakia  In  1948. 

n 

lu  military  terms,  the  Soviet  thrust  into 
Czechoslovakia  proved  what  they  can  do.  It 
was  a  vivid  demonstration  of  Soviet  capabil- 
ity for  rapid,  selective  mobilization,  for  effi- 
cient movement  of  large  combat  and  support 
forces  over  extensive  distances,  and  for  the 
establishment  and  testing  of  effective  lines  of 
communication  In  support  of  military  opera- 
tions far  from  the  Russian  homeland.  The 
Soviet  capability  that  was  exercised  so  Im- 
pressively in  Czechoslovakia  Is  available  for 
employment  on  other  tasks. 

The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  certainly 
made  clear  that  early  "political  warning"  of 
a  Soviet  conventional  move  In  Europe  can- 
not any  longer  be  taken  for  granted.  In  the 
Csecb  assault,  until  the  moment  of  attack, 
the  political  signals  of  Soviet  Intentions  were 
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at  best  ambiguous.  The  Ughtnlng-Uke  drive 
into  CzechOBlovakla  took  almoet  everybody  by 
surprise.  And  It  reminds  us  once  again  of  the 
vital  role  of  forces-ln-belng.  NATO  combat 
units,  on  the  line,  ready  to  make  a  deter- 
mined stand,  have  far  more  deterrent  value 
than  moblllzable  and  deployable  forces  that 
might  be  moved  to  the  scene  after  the  action 
begins. 

in 

Also  of  special  significance  Is  the  ominous 
revision  of  Soviet  internaUonal  legal  doc- 
trine In  the  aftermath  of  the  Czech  Inva- 
sion— a  textl)ook  case  on  the  "heads  I  win. 
tails  you  lose"  attitude  of  the  Kremlin. 

You  may  recall  that  In  the  mld-1930's,  the 
USSR  joined  the  League  of  Nations  and  en- 
tered alliances  with  France  and  Czechoelo- 
vakia.  At  that  time.  Moscow  acknowledged 
the  concepts  of  national  sovereignty  and 
non-lnterferenoe  with  the  rights  of  Inde- 
pendent states,  m  part  to  improve  its  creden- 
tials as  a  collaborator  In  international  under- 
takings. Maxim  Lltvlnov.  then  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  declared  that  the  USSR  would  join 
agreements  with  other  &lat«s  under  condi- 
tions that  recognized  "the  extension  to  every 
state  belonging  to  such  nn  association  of  the 
Uberty  to  pre8er\e  ...  Its  state  personality 
and  the  economic  nnd  social  system  chosen 
by  It — In  other  words,  reciprocal  non-inter- 
ference m  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  states 
therein  associated  .  .  ." 

Ironically,  Jxist  a  few  weeks  ago  Lltvlnov's 
grandson.  Pavel,  was  sentenced  to  exile  In 
Siberia  for  defending  Czechoslovakia's  right 
to  "the  economic  and  social  system  chosen 
by  It." 

Since  the  mid-30's  the  principle  of  "recip- 
rocal non-mtenentlon  In  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  states"  had  been  a  recurring  con- 
cept In  Soviet  doctrine.  As  the  number  of 
countries  calling  themselves  communist  in- 
creased and  divisions  among  them  became 
more  apparent.  Soviet  writings  had  more  and 
more  tended  to  emphasize  the  "complete 
equality"  of  all  soclallist  states  and  the  strict 
observance  among  them  of  respect  for  inde- 
pendence and  national  sovereignty.  The  com- 
munique from  the  1960  meeting  of  commu- 
nist party  leaders  stated:  "Every  country  in 
the  socialist  camp  Is  Insured  genuinely  equal 
rights  and  independence."  As  late  as  last 
April,  during  the  height  of  Alexander  Dub- 
cek's  efforts  at  liberalization  and  reform, 
Kosygln  declared  that : 

"The  Soviet  state  .  .  .  made  its  Invariable 
principle  In  international  policy  the  strict 
observance  of  equality,  national  Independ- 
ence, and  non-interference  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  states  and  peoples." 

Soon  after,  on  August  20,  the  Soviets 
spearheaded  the  flve-natlon  Intervention  In 
Czechoslovakia.  For  some  weeks  there  was  a 
flurry  of  Inconsistent  Soviet  explanations  and 
rationalizations.  Then  Pravda  struck.  In  a 
September  25  article,  by  Mr.  Kovalev,  Pravda 
stated  that  Cssechoslovakla's  Implementation 
of  "self -determination"  would  have  "caused 
harm  to  other  socialist  countries",  and  that 
socialist  states  cannot  act  independently 
when  such  action  is  contrary  to  the  Interests 
of  the  "socialist  community  of  nations."  Said 
Pravda: 

"The  sovereignty  of  each  socialist  country 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  the 
world  of  socialism,  of  the  world  revolutlonai-y 
movement." 

Little  doubt  Is  left  that  Moscow  intends 
to  determine  what  constitutes  action  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  "socialist  com- 
munity." 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  con- 
nrmed  the  new  doctrine  in  a  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  on  October  3,   1968: 

•The  Soviet  Union  and  otber  socialist  coun- 
tries have  on  many  occasions  warned  those 
who  are  tempted  to  try  and  roU  beck  the 
socialist  comnvoQwealth,  to  snatch  at  least 
one  link  from  It,  that  we  will  neither  toler- 
ate nor  allow  this  to  happen." 
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Moscow  Is  saying.  In  essence:  A  nation 
with  leanings  toward  socialism  thinks  It  has 
the  right  to  independence  and  self-deter- 
mination. Well  think  again!  Because  you 
havent;  and  we  will  make  International  law 
confirm  It.  You  can  have  Independence  and 
self-determination  If  we  consider  It  proper 
for  you;  you  cannot  have  it  If  we  consider  It 
improper,  because  we  have  a  doctrine  of  law 
that  says  what  Is  yours  Is  mine  and  what  Is 
mine  Is  mine. 

The  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots. 
The  Prarda-Gromyko  thesis  la  vintage  Rus- 
sian Imperialism. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  the  East 
German  Communist  Party  promptly  praised 
the  Idea  of  a  "socialist  commonwealth"  run 
from  Moscow.  For  the  moet  part,  however, 
other  communist  parties  have  greeted  the 
new  doctrine  with  silence — or  with  dismay 
and  defiance.  No  wonder! 

It  seems  to  follow  logically  from  the  new 
doctrine,  that  any  country  which  In  the  fu- 
ture adopts  a  communist  government,  either 
by  revolution  or  election,  automatically  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  "socialist  commonwealth" 
as  defined  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  such  Is 
subject  to  the  Soviet  concept  of  Interven- 
tion—military or  otherwise — even  against 
the  will  of  the  communist  party  in  power. 

Some  people  have  seen  the  point.  The 
British  Conununlst  Party  voiced  strong  con- 
demnation of  the  new  thesis  in  its  hoxise 
organ  JIforntngr  Star  on  September  27,  1968: 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  KovaleVs  thesis 
win  be  speedily  and  officially  repudiited  .  .  . 
It  would  Uo  Irreparable  damage  to  the  unity 
of  the  International  Communist  movement 
and  relations  betwen  socialist  states  If  It 
gained  any  further  currency." 

Austrian  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee member  Heno  Kostmann,  writing  in 
Volksstimme  of  October  9  disavowed  the  new 
doctrine  as  a  danger  to  the  survival  of  the 
world  communist  movement:  ".  .  .  no  norm 
exists  or  has  existed  anywhere  giving  a  so- 
cialist country  or  a  group  of  such  countries 
the  right  to  Intervene  in  a  fraternal  socialist 
country.  Incidentally,  such  a  right  of  Inter- 
vention Is  In  conflict  with  all  existing  norms 
of  relations  among  fraternal  socialist  coun- 
tries and  among  Communist  parties.  .  .  .  On 
any  basis  other  than  .  .  .  the  basis  of  auton- 
omy, a  world  Communist  movement  is  not 
possible." 

The  Yugoslavs  have  gotten  the  message  too. 
President  Tito,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
fought  Soviet  attempts  to  control  his  party 
and  country,  spoke  to  his  countrymen  on 
October  20  and  warned  the  Soviet  bloc  not  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Yugoslavia: 

"Comrades,  as  far  as  attempts  are  con- 
cerned to  Justify  to  a  certain  extent  the  case 
of  Czechoslovakia  ...  a  theory  was  raised 
that  sovereignty  was  not  vital  for  small  na- 
tions. Well,  It  did  not  say  small  nations  but 
that  Is  what  was  meant  .  .  .  the  small  na- 
tions are  In  danger.  The  small  nations  should 
act  unitedly.  They  should  agree  .  .  .  that  no- 
body has  the  right  to  Interfere  In  their  in- 
ternal affairs.  These  countries  have  the  right 
to  defend  their  sovereignty." 

The  significant  point,  I  believe,  is  not  so 
much  that  the  Soviets  have  tried  to  provide 
Ideological  rationalization  for  what  they  did 
m  Czechoslovakia,  but  that  they  have  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  laid  the  basis  for 
political  pressures.  blackmaU  and  possible 
adventures  eLsewhere. 


What  can  we  now  say  of  Soviet  intentions? 

Moscow's  sharp  admonition  to  other  so- 
cialist parties  and  states  to  stay  in  line — or 
else — suggests  a  deep  Soviet  concern  over  the 
kind  of  urge  toward  freedom  that  appeared 
in  CKchoslovakla  and  that  could  spread  to 
adjacent  regions,  including  the  USSR  Itself. 
It  suggests  a  concern  in  the  Kremlin  that 
the  whtde  so-called  "socialist  common- 
wealth" might  come  unglued. 

Surely  we  cannot  discount  the  danger  that 


the  course  of  repression  and  courileractlon 
In  East  Europe  will  produce  new  crises  and 
disturbances  spilling  over  the  frontiers  of 
NATO.  There  Is  always  the  possibility  that 
Moscow  may  try  to  restore  some  unity  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  by  creating  a  major 
crisis  centered  on  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 
So  we  must  see  to  the  readiness  of  our  im- 
mediate defenses  along  NATO's  central  front. 
We  need  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  have 
enough  high  quality,  ready  forces  In  posi- 
tion, and  prepared  for  sustained  combat,  to 
convince  our  adversaries  that  military  action 
against  NATO  territory  would  be  too  hazard- 
ous for  them. 

And  we  must  think  hard  about  the  impli- 
cations of  Soviet  actions,  not  only  for  the 
central  region,  but  also  for  NATO's  vital 
flanks. 

Looking  ahead,  what  are  Soviet  Intentions 
toward  Austria? 

Consider  also  the  problem  of  Yugoslavia. 
It  Is  evident  that  Yugoslavia's  territory  oc- 
cupies a  key  position  In  relation  to  NATO's 
southeast  flank.  Under  hostile  control  Yugo- 
slavia would  constitute  a  corridor  running 
from  Central  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean, 
separating  Greece  and  Turkey  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Alliance.  What  should  be  our 
response  if  the  Kremlin  seeks  at  any  time  la 
enforce  its  new  doctrine  against  Belgrade? 
The  understandable  uneaelness~~m  Yugo- 
slavia today  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  NATO. 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  far-r.^ng- 
ing  expansion  of  Soviet  naval  activity  in  re- 
cent times?  The  facts  are  disturbing; 

Soviet  naval  deployments  in  the  Iniiian 
Ocean  continue.  Do  they  Intend  a  permanent 
Soviet  military  presence  there?  I  doubt  th.it 
all  those  ships  are  engaged  in  operations 
connected  with  the  Soviet  space  program. 

During  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Soviet  Mediterranean  squadron  was  buiit 
up  to  some  50  ships,  about  half  of  which 
were  major  combatant  vessels,  including  tub- 
marines.  There  Is  every  Indication  that  the 
Soviet  Navy  Is  In  the  Mediterranean  to  stay. 

There  have  been  Soviet  naval  exercises  on 
both  sides   of   the   Straits   of   Gibraltar. 

There  has  been  significant  Soviet  naval 
activity,  on  a  sustained  basis,  iij^  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea.  Do  they  plan  a  permanent  naval 
presence  in  that  area  also? 

The  USSR  is  a  dangerous  and^npredlct- 
able  opponent,  with  a  military  capability 
whose  reach  is  expanding.  We  cannot  be  con- 
fident that  a  Soviet  Union  that  Invades 
Czechoslovakia  will  not  vise  military  force  to 
achieve  its  purposes  on  other  fronts,  when  It 
thinks  this  can  be  done  without  running  un- 
acceptable risks. 

The  uncertainties  we  confront  are  com- 
pounded by  the  possibility  of  further  shifts 
within  the  Kremlin's  power  structure,  where 
there  Is  already  evidence  of  a  move  toward 
the  hard-liners. 

v 
So  we  meet  today  in  an  atmosphere  of 
tu/bulence  and  uncertainty;  but  we  also 
meet  in  a  spirit  of  renewed  solidarity  and 
confidence.  The  governments  and  peoples  of 
our  Alliance  are  facing  with  a  i\ew  serious- 
ness the  problems  posed  by  Soviet  actions. 

There  is  little  disagreement  in  America 
about  the  value  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  or 
the  Importance  and  firmness  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  But  I  and  others  in  our  Con- 
gress have  had  a  severe  problem  in  trying 
to  maintain  an  effective  American  combat 
force  m  Western  Europe.  That  problem  re- 
sulted m  large  part  from  a  widespread  feel- 
ing m  my  country  that  so  many  Europeans 
were  less  concerned  with  the  security  of  their 
homelands  than  we  were.  To  many  Ameri- 
cans It  has  seemed  that  a  prosperous  Western 
Europe  was  not  making  a  reasonably  propor- 
tionate contribution  to  the  common  defense 
effort. 
Clearly,  the  tasks  ahead  call  ior  a  new 
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determination,  on  T>oth  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
that  will  not  only  see  us  through  this  period 
of  crisis  but  that  will  serve  the  Alliance  well 
for  the  long,  hard  pull.  The  burdens  of  our 
common  security  will  make  subatantlal  de- 
mands on  us  all — for  many  years  to  come. 

You  can  understand  that  I  am  heartened 
by  the  evidence  that  more  of  you  here  In 
Europe  are  recognizing  that  there  la  a  direct 
relationship  between  your  willingness  to 
draw  on  your  own  resources  for  your  own 
defense,  and  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Congress  to  pro- 
vide substantial  resources  and  forces  for 
mutual  security  In  NATO. 

So  I  am  encouraged  by  the  current  Inlttn- 
tlvea  of  some  European  members  of  the  Al- 
liance to  relnvlgorate  NATO  For  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  future  vitality  of  the  Alli- 
ance depends  in  very  large  measure  on  the 
degree  and  quality  of  European  efforts  to 
keep  NATO  strong. 


THE  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND  LAW 
CENTER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
FLORIBA 

Mf.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
dlstiastilshed  colleagues  has  received  a 
great  ^d  Justly  deserved  honor  for  his 
lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  field  of  law 
in  active  practice,  both  in  the  courts  at 
all   levels   and   in   the    legislative   field. 

On  February  1, 1969.  the  $3  million  new 
law  center  of  the  University  of  Florida 
at  Gainesville  was  dedicated  in  honor 
of  Spissaro  L.  Holland,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  whom  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  to  know  for  many 
years. 

Spessard  L.  Holl.and  obtained  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Florida 
in  1916.  He  was  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  a  scholar,  and  an  athlete, 
having  earned  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  the  position  of  first-string 
pitcher  on  the  baseball  team. 

Spkssako  Holland  pursued  a  course  in 
the  active  practice  of  law  as  prosecuting 
attorney,  county  judge,  member  of  the 
Florida  Senate  from  1932-40.  Governor 
of  Florida  from  1941-45,  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1946  to  date. 
He  Is  an  inactive  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Holland  li  Knight,  one  of  the  largest 
law  firms  in  Polk  and  Hillsborough  Coim- 
ties,  having  offices  in  Bartow,  Lakeland, 
and  Tampa. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  law  center 
provides  the  University  of  Florida  with 
one  of  the  finest  law  school  complexes  In 
the  country.  With  the  completion  of  the 
new  structure,  the  Florida  Law  School  is 
placed  In  a  position,  so  far  as  physical 
plant  is  concerned,  to  attain  pre- 
eminence. 

The  dedication  of  the  Spessard  L.  Hol- 
land Law  Center  was  attended  by  numer- 
ous dignitaries.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  made  the  principal  ad- 
dress. The  former  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  George  A.  Smathers,  dedicated 
the  new  center  In  honor  of  his  former 
colllague,  Spkssard  L.  Holland.  Also  In 
attendance  were  Florida  Gov.  Claude 
Kirk;  the  attorney  general  of  Florida, 
Earl  Falrcloth;  the  chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  Richard  W. 
Ervln:  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  War- 
ren Burger:  Rpresentatives  Claude  Pep- 
PKH,  Don  Fuqua,  and  Bill  Chappell; 
University  President  Stephen  O'Cormell; 
dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  Frank  Ma- 


loney:  former  president  of  the  university, 
Wayne  Reitz;  the  president  of  the  Flor- 
ida Bar  Association,  Marshall  M.  Criser; 
William  Reese  Smith,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
the  American  Bar  Association;  and 
members  of  the  board  of  regents. 

In  all,  more  than  700  attorneys.  State 
and  Federal  Judges,  and  representatives 
of  many  of  the  country's  major  law 
schools  participated  in  the  dedication  of 
the  law  center  and  Joined  In  bestowing 
honor  on  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, who,  throughout  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  has  fought  for  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  successfully  brought 
about  its  24th  amendment  after  a  fight 
of  14  years  to  abolish  the  poll  tax.  That 
may  be  regarded  as  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment here. 

However.  Senator  Holland  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  many  of  the  legislative 
battles  on  constitutional  principles, 
among  which  are  two  that  I  readily  re- 
call: the  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953, 
better  known  to  many  as  the  Tidelands 
Act,  as  to  which  he  participated  in  the 
arguments  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  five  Gulf  States;  and  more 
recently,  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  dis- 
cussion regarding  a  proposed  change  in 
Senate  rule  XXn.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  legislative  marks  that  have 
been  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  marks  which  will  be  preserved 
in  history. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  foresight  in  naming  the  new 
law  center  at  the  University  of  Florida 
in  honor  of  Spessard  L.  Holland.  They 
could  not  have  chosen  a  person  more 
dedicated  to  Justice,  one  more  dedicated 
to  the  State  of  Florida,  than  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
This  could  not  be  attested  to  more  greatly 
than  was  done  by  Governor  Kirk,  of 
Florida,  when  he  said: 

This  teaching  center  carries  the  name  of  a 
great  student  and  a  great  teacher.  Pray  there 
will  be  more  like  him. 


vocational  agricultural  training  In  our 
high  schools,  FFA  has  done  much  to  help 
make  American  agriculture  the  envy  of 
the  world.  Through  it,  these  young  men 
have  become  aware  of  the  great  techno- 
logical changes  taking  place  in  agricul- 
ture and  how  these  developments  can 
best  be  applied  to  their  own  situation. 

This  program  has  always  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  good 
citizenship  and  on  participation  in  com- 
munity. State,  and  National  affairs.  It  is 
essential,  in  these  critical  times,  that 
we  have  an  aware  and  active  citizenry. 
FFA  is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  of  meet- 
ing this  need  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  Join  people  all  across 
the  Nation  in  saluting  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America.  This  organization  has 
made  great  contributions  to  our  society 
in  the  past,  and  I  look  forward  to  even 
greater  developments  in  the  State, 


NATIONAL    FUTURE    FARMERS    OF 
AMERICA    WEEK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  week,  February  15  to  22, 
more  than  450,000  young  men  across 
the  Nation  are  participating  in  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Week. 

The  theme  selected  for  this  year's  ob- 
servance, "FFA:  An  Opportunity  for 
Youth."  very  fittingly  describes  the  char- 
acter of  the  organization  throughout  its 
histoi-y.  Since  its  foimding  in  1928,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  has  offered 
training  in  technical  agriculture,  lead- 
ership, and  character  dvelopment  to 
millions  of  young  men. 

Built  on  the  foundation  of  leadership, 
cooperation,  thrift,  character,  patriot- 
ism, improved  agriculture,  and  service, 
the  FFA  has  produced  leaders  for  all 
phase  of  American  life. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota, 
FFA  members  have  left  an  Indelible  Im- 
print on  their  communities.  The  leader- 
ship they  have  exerted  while  active  In 
FFA  and  later  has  led  to  improvements 
in  their  communities  and  in  our  State. 

As  an  Integral  link  in  the  program  of 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Peb- 
iniary  marks  the  anniversary  of  two  im- 
portant events  in  the  national  life  of 
Lithuania.  For  it  was  in  February  1261, 
more  than  seven  centuries  ago,  that  this 
small  nation  was  established  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  It  was  on  February  16, 
1918,  after  many  centuries  of  independ- 
ence, that  she  shook  off  the  bonds  of 
more  recent  Russian  domination  and 
German  occupation,  and  declared  her- 
self an  independent  state. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  the 
nation  moved  forward  in  many  areas, 
and  her  citizenry  prospered. 

Then,  in  violation  of  a  treaty  signed 
with  Lithuania  in  1920,  Soviet  Russia 
occupied  the  Baltic  States.  Ever  since 
that  day  in  June  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  refused  to  allow  Lithuania  to  take 
her  deserved  place  among  independent 
states.  The  curtailment  of  the  freedoms 
of  the  p>eopIe  of  Lithuania  has  been  de- 
plorable. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  when  we 
celebrate  the  freedom  that  was  once 
known  by  this  brave  nation,  let  us  de- 
clare once  again  our  hope  for  a  future 
of  liberty  and  self-government  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


BIG  SPRING,  TEX.,  HERALD  CALLS 
FOR  CREATION  OP  BIG  THICKET 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  legendary  Big  Thicket  in  southeast 
Texas  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  wil- 
derness areas  in  our  country.  Tlie  beau- 
tiful and  majestic  land,  which  once  cov- 
ered some  3.5  million  acres  of  forest  and 
woodlands,  stands  as  a  living  monument 
to  the  biological  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  The  ancient  groves 
of  beech  and  magnolia,  the  stately  lob- 
lolly pine,  the  sleepy  river  bottoms  of 
crystal  waters,  the  silent  csrpress 
swamps — abound  with  the  tales  of  the 
frontier  and  the  stories  of  Texas  hls- 
tor>-. 

Once  the  forests  of  the  Big  Thicket 
were  literally  filled  with  wildlife — with 
black  bear,  panther,  whltetail  deer,  otter, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  opossum,  timber  wolf, 
red  wolf,  red  fox,  and  many  other  species. 
The  woods  rang  with  the  song  of  count- 


less birds — including  the  rare  ivory  bill 
woodpecker. 

Some  species  still  make  their  home 
in  the  Big  Thicket,  even  though  its  land 
area  has  shrunk  to  barely  300,000  acres- 
land  that  has  been  disappearing  at  the 
rate  of  50  acres  per  day.  New  sounds  in 
the  thicket^the  persistent  hack  and 
grind  of  ax  and  saw — give  notice  that 
this  remaining  portion  is  doomed,  unless 
immediate  action  is  taken  to  preserve 
this  last  remnant  of  a  once  magnificent 
wilderness. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  4.  which 
seeks  to  prevent  further  exploitation  of 
the  area  by  establishing  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  of  not  less  than  100,000 
acres.  This  is  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
original  acreage,  but  I  feel  that  a  sig- 
nificant representative  portion  of  the 
Big  Thicket  can  be  preserved  by  such 
action. 

Support  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Big  Thicket  has  grown  considerably  over 
the  last  few  years.  Not  only  are  many 
local  Texas  organizations  concerned 
with  the  project,  but  numerous  nation- 
ally known  conservationist  groups  are 
working  for  the  preservation  of  the  Big 
Thicket.  Due  to  such  widespread  enthu- 
siasm and  support,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
bill,  S.  4,  will  receive  early  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Big  Spring,  Tex., 
Herald  of  February  3,  1969,  published  an 
editorial,  written  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Whipkey, 
editor,  endorsing  the  establishment  of  a 
100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
This  Is  one  of  the  best  editorials  that  I 
have  seen  on  the  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  j^ 

THE  Bio  Thicket  "* 

Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough,  dissatisfied  with 
some  proposals  that  would  create  a  "monu- 
ment" or  a  "playground"  In  the  area,  has 
Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  creation  of 
a  Big  TTilcket  National  Park  In  East  Texas 
of  not  less  than  100.000  acres.  This  bill  ex- 
presses In  concrete  terms  a  general  and  un- 
speclflc  measure  he  Introduced  first  in  1966. 
Most  Texans  by  now  probably  are  aware 
that  there  Is  an  area  known  as  the  Big 
Thicket  m  East  Texas.  But  all  too  few  have 
actually  penetrated  that  wilderness  of 
great  trees  and  dense  undergrowth,  of  scat- 
tered lakes  and  boggy  sloughs,  abounding 
with  animal  and  exotic  plant  life.  The  noise 
and  the  stress  of  civilization  seem  far  away 
Indeed  around  a  campflre  while  the  wind 
sighs  among  the  leaves  of  the  lofty  trees. 

When  the  first  white  man  found  this 
wilderness  it  encompassed  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 3.5  million  acres.  But  lumber- 
ing and  agriculture  have  reduced  the  Thicket 
to  an  area  of  only  about  300.000  acres  In 
Hardin,  Liberty,  San  Jacinto,  Polk  and  Tyler 
counties.  The  encroachment  proceeds  at  the 
rate  of  about  50  acres  a  day.  It  will  be  gone 
if  prompt  steps  are  not  taken  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  It  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

Congress  should  take  action  thU  year 
to  create  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  This 
probably  is  the  last  natural  area  In  need  of 
being  set  aside. 


by  Arab  commandos  on  an  Israel  El  Al 
airliner  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  yes- 
terday. 

In  the  words  of  Gideon  Rafael,  direc- 
tor general  of  the  Israel  Foreign  OfHce 
who  was  on  the  plane: 

The  terrorists  would  not  observe  the  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland,  which  even  Adolph 
Hitler  did. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  these  hit-and-run 
killers  seem  to  concentrate  on  unarmed 
people.  When  the  Arab  terrorists  attack, 
it  is  seldom  ever  against  a  military  in- 
stallation. They  seem  rather  to  prefer 
unarmed  travelers,  crowded  theaters,  or 
schoolrooms. 

But  the  free  world  must  do  more  than 
deplore.  Now  is  the  time  for  action  and 
I  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  act 
promptly  and  effectively.  The  U.N.,  in 
concert  with  other  nations  of  the  world, 
must  condemn  this  terror  and  take  spe- 
cific actions  to  prevent  it  from  happen- 
ing again.  In  the  past  the  United  Nations 
has  waited  until  the  Israelis  were  forced 
to  retaliate  and  then  condemned — not 
both  sides — but  Israel  alone. 

Now  we  are  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
United  Nations  will  act  in  time  to  pre- 
vent another  such  terrorist  attack 
against  unarmed  people. 


ARAB    ATTACK    ON    ISRAEL   EL    AL 
AIRLINER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  decent 
people  must  deplore  the  cowardly  attack 


BENJAMIN  BANNEKER  AND  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  PEACE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  together  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  13 
other  Senators,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
953)  to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Peace.  As  I  noted  at  the  time,  the 
idea  of  such  a  department  is  nearly  as 
old  as  the  Nation,  dating  back  to  an  es- 
say of  the  1790's  which  appears  in  the 
collected  writings  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
pioneer  medical  scientist  and  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
date  ascribed  to  it  is  1799. 

However,  the  bulk  of  this  four-page 
article  may  also  be  found  in  nearly  iden- 
tical form,  word  for  word,  in  the  "Al- 
manack and  Ephemeris  for  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  1793,"  published  at  Philadel- 
phia by  Benjamin  Banneker,  sometimes 
known  as  the  'black  Ben  Franklin."  Al- 
though it  appears  there  without  signa- 
ture, the  historian  John  Hope  Franklin 
considers  it  a  contribution  by  the  Phila- 
delphia doctor  to  his  friend's  publica- 
tion. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing document.  As  a  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  bill,  which  was  also 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York,  and 
59  other  Members  of  the  House,  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Rush's  essay  was  reprinted  in 
the  February  15  issue  of  Engage,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  On  February  14.  Mr.  William 
Raspberry  in  his  regular  Washington 
Post  column,  cited  portions  of  this  mate- 
rial and  commented  on  the  Hartke- 
Halpern  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Raspberry's  article  and  the  full  text  of 
the  essay  as  reprinted  in  Engage  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14,  1969 1 
Peace   Department   Proposal,   While   Bold. 
Is  175  Years  Old 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am 
sure,  there  has  been  discussion  on  the  Hill 
about  trying  to  set  up  a  Department  of  Peace 
to  include  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Disarma- 
ment   Agency    and    other    organizations.    I 
ivondered  abmit  your  reaction  to  that  idea. 
"A.  In  fact,  one  of  my  task  forces  recom- 
mended   a   Department    of   Peace.    I    think, 
hotvever,    that    derogates,    and    improperly 
downgrades,  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  .  . 
I   think   putting  one  department  over  herr 
as  a  Department  of  Peace  would  tend  to  in- 
dicate that  the  other  departments  were  en- 
gaged in  other  activities  that  were  not  inter- 
ested in  peace. 

Prom  a  recent  Presidential  news  confer- 
ence. 

Thus  did  President  Nixon  shoot  down  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke's  (D-Ind.)   bold,  new  idea. 

Well,  bold,  anyway.  It  wasn't  exactly  new. 
considering  that  a  very  similar  proposal  was 
made  some  175  years  ago  by  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker, the  black  astronomer-mathematician 
who  helped  L'Enfant  lay  out  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

■•Among  the  many  defects  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Federal  constitution  by 
its  antifederal  enemies,"  Banneker  wrote  in 
his  Almanack  and  Ephemeris  for  the  Year  oi 
Our  Lord  1793,  'it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  no  person  has  taken  notice  of  Its  total 
silence  upon  the  subject  of  an  office  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  that  Is,  an  office  for  promoting 
and  preserving  perpetual  peace  in  our  coun- 
try. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  objection  will 
be  made  to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
office,  while  we  are  engaged  In  a  war  with 
the  Indians,  for  as  the  War-Office  of  the 
United  States  was  established  in  time  of 
peace.  It  is  equally  reasonable  that  a  Peace- 
Office  should  be  established  In  time  of  war  " 
He  then  proceeded  to  outline  his  plan  for 
the  office,  to  be  headed  by  a  "Secretary  of 
Peace"  who  would  "establish  and  maintain 
free  schools  in  every  city,  village  and  town- 
ship," and  "be  responsible  for  the  talents, 
principles  and  morals  of  all  his  school-mas- 
ters." 

Banneker's  draft  called  for  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  3Rs  and  In  the  doctrines  of  a 
religion  of  some  kind;  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  preferred  to  all  others;  for  It  be- 
longs to  this  religion  exclusively  to  teach 
us  not  only  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  men. 
but  to  forgive,  nay  more — to  love  our  very 
enemies." 

Further:  'Let  every  family  in  the  United 
States  be  furnished  at  the  public  expense, 
by  the  Secretary  of  this  office,  with  a  copy 
of  an  American  edition  of  the  Bible.  This 
measure  has  become  the  more  necessary  in 
our  country,  since  the  banishment  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  school-book,  from  most  of  the 
schools  In  the  United  States." 

Banneker's  proposal  also  Included  repeal- 
ers of  all  laws  "which  authorize  juries, 
judges,  sheriffs,  or  hangmen  ...  to  commit 
murder  in  cold  blood  in  any  case  whatever," 
since  otherwise  "it  will  be  In  vain  to  attempt 
to  introduce  universal  and  perpetual  peace 
in  our  country." 

Hartke's  bill  begins  to  look  pale  in  com- 
parison. How  would  Mr.  Nixon  have  reacted, 
for  example.  If  the  Hoosler  had  called,  as 
Banneker  did,  for  an  end  to  military  shows 
and  even  repeal  of  militia  laws? 

•Military  dresses  and  military  Utles  should 
be  laid  aside,"  said  Banneker.  "Reviews  tend 
to  lessen  the  horrors  of  battle  by  connecting 
them  with  the  charms  of  order  .  .  .  military 
dresses  fascinate  the  minds  of  young  men. 
and  lead  them  trom  serious  and  useful  pro- 
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fMrtoBK  w*  tbar*  bo  uatf  onaa.  Umt*  wovkl 
protMtbly  b*  no  annlM." 

U  b«  bad  ttaoucbt  of  It.  I  tuppoM  b«  would 
hava  wkntod  to  ban  toy  weapona  for  th«  klda 
and  g«t  rid  of  the  Tlolenc«  on  telerlalon. 

How  about  It.  S«n.  Hartke? 

irtom  BncM*.  ^M).  15.  190B| 
A  Plan  ov  a  PBAcs-Ovnca  pos  mm 

UMllEt)    9TATB8 

(By  Benjamin  Ruab.  signer  of  tbe  Declara- 
tion of  Independence) 

Among  tbe  defects  wblch  b*Ta  been  pointed 
out  In  the  Federal  Conatltutloo  by  Ita  anti- 
federal  enemlae.  It  la  much  to  be  laoaented 
that  no  person  haa  taken  notice  of  It*  total 
silence  upon  tbe  subject  of  an  office  ot  tbe 
utmost  Importance  to  tbe  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  that  Is.  an  office  for  promoting 
and  preserving  perpetual  peae*  In  our 
country. 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  no  objection  will  be 
made  to  tbe  establlsbn>ent  of  such  an  office, 
while  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  In- 
diana, for  as  the  War-Office  ot  tbe  United 
States  wma  established  In  tbe  time  of  peace. 
It  Is  equally  reasonable  that  a  Peace-Office 
should  be  established  in  the  time  of  wmr. 

Th«'plan  of  this  office  is  as  follows: 

I.  T>t  a  Secretary  of  the  Peace  be  appointed 
to  preside  in  this  office,  who  shall  be  perfectly 
free  from  all  tbe  present  absurd  and  vulgar 
European  prejudices  upon  tbe  subject  of 
government;  let  him  be  a  genuine  republican 
and  a  sincere  Christian,  for  the  principles  of 
republicanism  and  Christianity  are  no  less 
friendly  to  universal  and  perpetual  peace, 
than  tbey  are  to  universal  and  equal  liberty. 

U.  Let  a  power  be  given  to  this  Secretary 
to  establish  and  maintain  free-schools  In 
every  city,  village  and  township  of  the  United 
States;  and  let  him  be  made  responsible  for 
the  talents,  principles,  and  morals  of  all  his 
schoolmasters.  Let  the  youth  of  our  country 
be  carefully  Instructed  In  readld^,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  In  the  doctrines  of  a  religion 
of  some  Iclnd:  the  Christian  religion  should 
be  preferred  to  all  others:  for  It  belongs  to 
this  religion  exclusively  to  teach  us  not  only 
to  cultivate  peace  with  men,  but  to  forgive, 
nay  more — to  love  our  very  enemies.  It  be- 
longs to  It  further  to  teach  us  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  alone  possesses  a  power  to  take 
away  human  life,  and  that  w«  rebel  against 
his  laws,  when  ever  we  undertake  to  execute 
death  In  any  way  whatever  upon  any  of  bla 
creatures. 

UI.  Let  every  famUy  In  the  United  SUtea 
be  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  by  the 
Secretary  of  this  office,  with  a  copy  of  an 
American  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  meas- 
ure has  become  tbe  more  neceasary  In  our 
country,  since  the  banishment  of  the  bible, 
as  a  school-book,  from  most  of  the  schools 
In  the  United  States.  Unless  the  price  of  this 
book  be  paid  for  by  tbe  public,  there  Is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  In  a  few  years  It  will  be  met 
with  only  In  courts  of  Justice  or  In  magis- 
trates' offices:  and  should  the  abaurd  mode 
of  establishing  truth  by  kissing  this  sacred 
book  fall  into  disuse.  It  may  probably,  in  tbe 
course  of  the  next  generation,  be  seen  only 
as  a  curiosity  on  a  shelf  in  a  public  museum. 

IV.  Let  the  following  sentence  be  Inscribed 
In  letters  of  gold  over  the  doors  of  every  State 
and  Court  house  In  the  United  States:  Tbe 
son  of  man  came  Into  tbe  world,  not  to  de- 
stroy men's  lives,  but  to  save  them. 

V.  To  Inspire  a  veneration  for  human  life, 
and  an  horror  at  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  let  all  those  laws  be  repealed  wblch  au- 
thorize Juries.  Judges,  sheriffs,  or  hangmen  to 
assume  the  resentments  of  indlvlduala  and  to 
commit  murder  In  cold  blood  In  any  case 
whatever.  Until  this  reformation  In  our  code 
of  penal  JurUprudence  takes  plaoe.  It  will  be 
In  vain  to  attempt  to  Introduce  universal  and 
perpetual  peace  In  our  country. 

VI.  To  subdue  that  passion  for  war.  wblch 
education,  added  to  human  depravity,  have 
made  unlveraal,  a  familiarity  wltb  tbe  In- 


•tramuits  of  dsath,  as  ««1I  as  all  military 
sbowa.  sbould  be  carefully  avoided.  For  wblch 
reason,  militia  laws  should  every  where  be 
repealed,  and  military  dreesee  and  military 
titles  slMuld  be  laid  aside:  revlewa  tend  to 
leasen  the  horrors  of  a  battle  by  connecting 
them  with  the  charms  of  order;  militia  laws 
generate  Idleneaa  and  vice,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce tbe  wars  tbey  are  said  to  prevent;  mili- 
tary dresses  fascinate  the  mlnda  of  young 
men,  and  lead  them  from  serious  and  useful 
professions;  were  there  no  uniforma,  there 
would  probably  be  no  armies;  lastly,  military 
titles  feed  vanity,  and  keep  up  Ideas  Ir  the 
mind  which  leaaen  a  sense  of  the  folly  and 
miseries  of  war. 

vn  In  the  last  place,  let  a  large  room,  ad- 
joining the  federal  hall,  be  appropriated  for 
transacting  tbe  business  and  preserving  all 
the  records  of  this  office.  Over  the  door  of  this 
room  let  there  be  a  sign,  on  which  the  figures 
of  a  lamb,  a  dove  and  an  olive  branch  should 
be  painted,  together  with  the  following  In- 
scriptions In  letters  of  gold :  Peace  on  earth — 
good- will  to  man.  Ah!  Why  will  men  forget 
that  they  are  brethren? 

Wltbln  this  apartment  let  there  be  a  col- 
lection of  plough-shares  and  prunlng-hooka 
made  out  of  swords  and  spears;  and  on  each 
of  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  the  following 
pictures  as  Kirge  as  life; 

1.  A  lion  eating  straw  with  an  ox.  and  an 
adder  playing  upon  the  lips  of  a  child. 

a.  An  Indian  boiling  his  venison  In  the 
same  pot  with  a  citizen  of  Kentucky. 

3.  Lord  CornwalUs  and  Tlppoo  Saib,  under 
the  shade  of  a  sycamore- tree  In  the  East 
Indies,  drinking  Madeira  wine  together  out 
of  the  same  decanter. 

4.  A  group  of  French  and  Atutrlan  sol- 
diers dancing  arm  and  arm,  under  a  bower 
erected  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons. 

5.  A  St  Domingo  planter,  a  man  of  color, 
and  a  native  of  Africa,  legislating  together 
in  the  same  colonial  assembly. 

To  complete  tbe  entertainment  of  this  de- 
lightful apartment,  let  a  group  of  young 
ladles,  clad  In  white  robes,  assemble  every 
day  at  a  certain  hour,  in  a  gallery  to  be 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  sing  odea,  and 
hymns,  and  anthems  in  praise  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace. 

One  of  these  songs  should  consist  of  tbe 
following  lines. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  oUve  wand  extends. 

And  white-rob'd  Innocence  frocn  heaven  de- 
scends; 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds 
shall  fall. 

Returning  justice  lifts  aloft  her  scale. 

In  order  more  deeply  to  affect  the  mlnda 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtea  with  the 
blessings  of  peace,  by  contrasting  them  with 
the  evils  of  war.  let  the  following  inscrlptlona 
be  painted  upon  the  sign,  which  Is  placed 
over  the  door  of  the  War-Office. 

1.  An  ofBce  for  butchering  the  hiunan 
species. 

2.  A  Widow  and  Orphan  making  office. 

3.  A  broken  bone  making  office. 

4.  A  Wooden  leg  making  office. 

5.  An  office  for  creating  public  and  private 
vices. 

6.  An  office  for  creating  a  public  debt. 

7.  An  office  for  creating  speculators,  stock 
Jobbers,  and  bankrupts. 

8.  An  office  for  creating  famine. 

9.  An  office  for  creating  pestilential  dis- 
eases. 

10.  An  office  for  creating  poverty,  and 
tbe  destruction  of  liberty,  and  national 
happiness. 

In  the  lobby  of  this  office,  let  there  be 
painted  representations  of  all  the  common 
military  instruments  of  death,  also  human 
skulls,  broken  bones,  unburled  and  putrefy- 
ing dead  bodies,  hoepltala  crowded  with  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  villages  on  fire,  moth- 
ers In  besieged  towns  eating  the  flesh  of  their 
children,  ships  sinking  in  the  ocean,  rivers 
dyed  with  blood,  and  extensive  plains  with- 


out a  tree  or  fence,  or  any  other  objeet.  but 
the  ruins  of  deserted  farm  houses. 

Above  this  group  of  woeful  figures  let 
the  following  words  be  Inserted,  in  red  ctaar- 
act«rs  to  represent  tbe  btunan  blood: 
"MaUonal  Qlory." 


JOHN  P.  OTiEARY,  DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU  OP  MINES 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  1a  familiar  with  the  controversy 
over  reported  plans  to  replace  John  P. 
OXeary.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  OTjeary  has  held  this  position  only 
4  months.  But  during  that  time,  he  has 
compiled  a  most  imusual  and  Impressive 
record  of  public  service.  This  record  was 
reported  by  New  York  Times  writer  Ben 
A.  Pranklln  on  February  17,  1969.  Mr. 
Franklin  wrote : 

In  his  four  months  on  the  Job.  Mr.  OXeary 
startled  the  old-line  staff  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines — an  agency  that  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  called 
"timorous  and  almost  apologetic"  In  Its  regu- 
lation of  the  mining  Industry — by  Insisting 
that  the  bureau  "represent  the  public  in- 
terest rather  than  the  industry  alone." 

Mr.  OXeary  has  been  reminding  his  top 
aides  that,  despite  the  bureau's  new  safety 
campaign,  42  miners  have  died  In  accidents 
in  the  63  working  days  since  the  Parmlngton 
disaster. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  antl-O'Leary  pres- 
sure from  the  Industry  was  the  director's 
order  last  December  to  the  bureau's  300  mine 
inspectors  to  make  unannounced  spot  checks 
of  coal-mine  compliance  with  Federal  safety 
rules.  Thia  step  Involved  an  element  of  sur- 
prise that  the  bureau  had  rarely  tried  be- 
fore, although  It  is  directed  to  do  so  by 
legislation.  Mr.  O'Leary's  order  was  one  of 
several  Issued  after  the  West  Virginia  mine 
explosion. 

More  tban  600  spot  checks  were  made  In 
December  alone,  compared  with  137  In  all  of 
1967.  With  the  power  to  cloee  mines  only 
with  evidence  of  "imminent  disaster"  or  "un- 
warrantable disregard"  of  previously  reported 
safety  violations,  the  Inspection  staff  under 
Mr.  O'Leary's  directives  since  November  has 
ordered  workers  temporarily  out  of  more 
than  200  coal  mines  considered  unsafe.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  previous  10  months  of  1968, 
only  129  such  closure  orders  were  Issued. 

He  has  also  said  the  Industry's  argument 
that  it  could  not  bear  the  cost  of  health  and 
safety  standards  ordered  by  the  bureau  and 
included  In  new  legislation  now  pending  In 
Congress  ceased  to  be  valid  In  the  early 
1960'a,  "when  profits  began  to  rise  after  a 
period  of  depression  In  coal." 

Clearly,  we  need  more  men  like  John 
F.  O'Leary  In  the  public  service,  not  less. 

Without  In  any  way  passing  Judgment 
on  a  possible  successor.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  must  encourage  men  like  John  P. 
OXeary  to  stay  on  the  Job  to  continue 
their  dedicated  efforts  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

Recruiting  men  of  high  caliber  for  the 
Federal  service  is  difQcult  enough.  When 
we  have  a  good  man,  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  him  go,  particularly  If  he  Is  as  con- 
scientious as  Mr.  OXeary. 

Indeed,  how  Ironic  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  consider  replacinsr  Mr. 
O'Leary  at  a  time  when  Americans  feel 
disenchanted  and  distant  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  if  we  had  more  public 
officials  like  John  OXeary,  this  gap  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Government 
might  not  be  so  great. 
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It  is  unwise  public  policy  to  replace  a 
man  who  Is  dedicated  to  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  who  is  fully  im- 
plementing the  laws  that  he  is  charged 
with  upholding. 


US.  FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  FORCED 
LABOR  CONVENTION:  THE  COM- 
PANY  WE   KEEP— XX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  human  rights  conventions  which  I 
have  dally  urged  the  Senate  to  ratify,  the 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor  has  been 
ratified  by  the  largest  number  of  nations. 

Seventy-five  nations  have  ratified  the 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor  since  its 
adoption  by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization at  Geneva  in  1957. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  this  con- 
vention which  had  its  initial  push  from 
the  free  American  labor  movement,  has 
not  been  ratified  by  the  United  States. 

But  perhaps  even  more  Interesting, 
Mr.  President,  than  our  own  failure  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor  Is 
a  look  at  some  of  the  other  nations  which 
have  failed  to  ratify  this  same  treaty: 
Albania,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R..  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Why  have  not  any  of  these  countries 
ratified  the  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor? 

The  answer  is  completely  obvious  to 
every  American  old  enough  to  read  a 
newspaper  or  understand  a  newscast: 
These  nations  dominated  as  they  are  by 
the  threat  or  the  presence  of  the  Red 
Army  and  by  leaders  who,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  are  not  free  of  Rus- 
sian domination,  are  unwilling  to  have 
their  forced  labor  practices  viewed  or 
reviewed. 

But  why  has  the  United  States  refused 
to  ratify  this  same  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor? 

Our  failure  to  ratify  this  convention 
has  put  us  In  some  very  peculiar  com- 
pany relative  to  the  practice  of  forced 
labor.  Certainly  we  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  nothing  to  hide  from  prob- 
ing eyes. 

Let  the  Senate  dispel  any  doubts  on 
the  question  of  forced  labor.  Let  the 
Senate  allow  no  one  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  United  States.  We  can  do 
both  of  these  very,  very  simply  by  rati- 
fying the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OP 
AMERICA  WEEK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  during 
November  of  1928,  a  small  group  of  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  students 
met  In  Kansas  City  and  decided  to  form 
a  national  organization  of  boys  study- 
ing vocational  agriculture  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
North  Dakota  was  represented  at  that 
meeting  by  two  delegates.  The  group 
decided  on  the  name  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 

On  May  11,  1929,  a  small  delegation 
of  vocational  agriculture  students  from 
29  North  Dakota  schools  met  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  now 


the  North  Dakota  State  University,  and 
decided  to  organize  a  State  FFA  associa- 
tion and  ask  for  a  State  charter.  The 
charter  was  granted  October  7,  1929.  The 
association  was  the  30th  State  associa- 
tion to  receive  a  charter  from  tjie  na- 
tional organization. 

This  June,  750  FFA  members  and  ad- 
visers representing  approximately  3,500 
members  of  the  65  North  Dakota  chap- 
ters, will  gather  at  NDSU  for  their  40th 
State  FFA  Convention. 

This  week  North  Dakota  FFA  members 
join  some  450,000  FFA  members  in  the 
9,000  chapters  throughout  the  Nation  to 
celebrate  National  FFA  Week.  The  theme 
this  year  is  "FFA — an  Opportunity  for 
Youth." 

The  FFA  provides  opportunity  for 
youth  to  participate  in  activities  and  to 
gain  experience  which  leads  them  to  ex- 
cel, to  grow,  and  to  become  outstand- 
ing young  leaders  for  agriculture  in 
America.  FFA  members  pursue  voca- 
tional and  educational  objectives  as  stu- 
dents of  vocational  agriculture. 

Through  the  FFA,  a  member  can  de- 
velop skills  and  prepare  himself  for  his 
vital  role  as  an  adult  leader  in  American 
agriculture.  Many  young  people  have 
grasped  these  opportunities  and  pro- 
gressed. Many  more  In  the  future  will  find 
opportunities  in  FFA  to  learn,  to  do.  to 
earn,  to  serve. 

North  Dakota  Gov.  William  Guy 
honors  the  FFA  members  in  North  Da- 
kota by  proclaiming  this  week  as  "Future 
Farmers  of  America  Week"  in  North 
Dakota.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordeied  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas.  Agriculture  provides  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  over  23,000.000  men  and  women 
in  our  nation,  and 

Whereas,  Agriculture  Is  the  largest  em- 
ployer, the  biggest  producer  and  the  prime 
consumer  In  North  Dakota,  and 

Whereas,  Production  agriculture — farming 
and  ranching — is  America's  largest  Industry, 
employing  7,000,000  people,  and 

Whereas.  Other  opportunities  In  agricul- 
ture account  for  approximately  40 'r  of  the 
nation's  private  Jobs,  and 

Whereas.  The  need  for  technical  and  pro- 
fessional agriculturists  far  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, and 

Whereas,  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000.  America  will  have  330  million  people 
and  food  production  must  be  increased  83  "i 
on  fewer  acres,  and 

Whereas,  Vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  educates  the  student  In 
the  science  and  principles  of  food  produc- 
tion and  in  other  occupations  in  the  spec- 
trum of  agriculture,  and 

Whereas,  The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
organization  is  the  leadership  training  arm 
of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  num- 
bering many  outstanding  leaders  among  its 
aliunni 

Now.  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  February  15-22,  1969, 
as  "Future  Farmers  of  America  Week"  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  and  give  support  to  the  program  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  and  the  FFA. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 


State  of  North  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this  28th 
day  of  January.  1969. 

William  L.  Gut, 

Governor. 
Attest: 

Ben  Meier, 
Secretary  of  State. 


"I  AM  AN  AMERICAN  "—POEM  RE- 
CITED BY  WENDY  STOUT,  SAX- 
APAHAW,  N.C. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  an  elementary  school  in 
my  home  community  of  Saxapahaw, 
N.C. 

While  I  was  there,  one  of  the  students, 
an  attractive  fourth-grade  girl  named 
Wendy  Stout,  recited  a  poem  entitled  "I 
Am  an  American." 

She  did  it  beautifully  and  with  a  sin- 
cerity which  impressed  me  deeply,  as  did 
the  poem  itself. 

I  do  not  recall  the  author's  name.  The 
message  conveyed,  however,  was  one 
which  I  think  is  important  to  all  of  us, 
young  and  old,  in  this  time  of  unrest  and 
uncertainty  in  our  national  life  as  a  re- 
minder of  some  of  the  ti-uths  and  values 
which  too  many  seem  to  have  forgotten 
or  laid  aside. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I   Am   an   American 

I  am  an  American. 

If  you  ask  me  what  that  means 

I'll  answer: 

I  love  my  country  and  my  God; 

I  love  my  parents  and  they  love  me. 

I  respect  my  neighbors  and  deal  with  them 

fair)!-. 
I  am  strong;  I  am  happy;  I  am  free. 

I  can  speak  without  fear  and  act  without 

shame. 
And  walk  tall  among  the  children  of  earth. 
All  the  rights  that  I  have  I  am  willing  to 

share. 
I  am  proud  of  my  nation— my  birth. 

I  can  work  as  I  wish  and  play  as  I  wish. 

And  think  what  I  wish  and  say  what  I  wish. 

And  do  as  I  wish  and  pray  as  I  wish, 

So  long  as  I'm  decent  and  true. 

My  school  is  free  and  my  church  is  free. 

My  country's  laws  are  made  for  me, 

And  all  in  all  it  is  good  to  be 

An  American. 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  an  American. 

I  am  proud  of  my  birthright,  but  humble. 

too. 
And  being  an  American 
These  things  I  must  do : 

I  must  speak  the  truth  as  I  see  the  truth; 
I  must  play  by  rules  that  are  fair. 
I  must  not  laugh  at  another's  ways. 
Or  take  more  than  is  my  share. 

I  must  do  nothing  that  will  cause  me  shame. 
I  must  walk  tall  and  brave  and  free. 
And  I  must  help  others  to  have. 
The  rights  that  mean  so  much  to  me. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLES  A. 
RICHEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OP 
LAKE  MEAD  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TIONAL AREA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr,  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 24  of  this  year,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Richey 
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retired  M  superintendent  of  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area  after  15 
years  of  vigorous  and  Imaginative  leader- 
ship. I  think  it  appropriate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  exemplifies  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  high  standard  of 
excellence. 

Chuck  Richey  was  an  able  administra- 
tor and  an  outstanding  organizer,  but  he 
will  be  remembered  principally  for  a  cre- 
ative spirit  that  fostered  a  variety  of 
major  additions  and  improvementa  to 
the  Lake  Mead  NRA.  Under  his  steward- 
ship, camping  and  boating  facilities  were 
greatly  expanded.  Water  systems  were 
installed.  An  airstrip  was  constructed, 
new  roads  were  added,  and  parking  fa- 
cilities were  Increased.  A  new  visitors' 
center  was  built,  and  numerous  improve- 
ments were  implemented  in  concession 
operations. 

The  product  of  Mr.  Richey's  tireless 
efforts  is  reflected  in  visitor  statistics. 
From  a  modest  beginning,  the  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  Area  has  become 
_  the  "(jistest- growing  outdoor  complex  of 
its  kind  in  America.  Last  year  it  attracted 
5  million  visitors — more,  by  far,  than 
any  other  western  park  or  recreation  fa- 
cility, including  Yellowstone  and  Yo- 
semite. 

Recognized  as  an  authority  in  man- 
agement techniques  for  water -oriented 
recreation  areas,  Mr.  Richey's  career 
with  the  National  Park  Service  spanned 
37  years.  The  capstone  of  that  career 
came  last  year  when  he  was  invited  to 
Washington  to  receive  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Dlstingiiishcd  Service 
Award.  Secretary  Udall,  in  making  the 
presentation,  said  he  knew  of  no  person 
more  deserving  of  the  Department's 
highest  honor — and  Chuck  Richey's 
hundreds  of  admirers  agreed. 

A  graduate  of  Iowa  State  University 
with  a  degree  in  landscape  architecture, 
Mr.  Richey  first  became  associated  with 
the  National  Park  Service  In  1931  when 
he  was  employed  as  a  junior  landscape 
architect  In  San  Francisco. 

In  that  position,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  first  team  selected  to  prepare  master 
plans  for  the  development  of  national 
paries  and  monuments  in  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

In  1935,  he  was  transferred  to  Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mex.,  as  an  associate  architect  in 
the  Branch  of  Plans  and  Design. 

Then,  In  1940,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent — 
and  later  to  superintendent — of  South- 
western National  Monuments,  adminis- 
tering 28  areas  in  four  States.  Three 
years  later  he  was  named  assistant  dl- 
recto"  of  the  service's  regional  office  In 
Santa  Fe.  and  In  that  capacity  was  In- 
stnamental  in  working  out  the  details  of 
a  merger  of  Southwestern  National  Mon- 
uments Into  the  regional  organization. 

Mr.  Richey  accepted  a  promotion  to 
the  Branch  of  Lands  In  the  headquar- 
ters ofHce  of  the  National  Park  Service 
in  Chicago  in  1943.  and  a  year  later  was 
promoted  to  assistant  chief  of  Lands  and 
Recreation  Planning. 

In  1947,  he  was  selected  to  serve  as  an 
advisor  to  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Japanese  Oov- 


emment  on  the  reorganization  and  re- 
plannlng  of  the  Japanese  national  parks. 

Before  leaving  Washington  in  1954  to 
assume  the  Lake  Mead  superlntendency, 
he  prepared  a  report  on  land  acquisition 
which  has  evolved  \r.to  a  statement  of 
policy  on  this  phase  of  national  park 
administration. 

Mr.  Richey  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Boulder  City.  Nev.,'  Planning  Commis- 
sion and,  since  1955,  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Boulder  Dam  Area  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  which  he  now 
serves  as  a  commissioner. 

In  addition,  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, Rotary  Club,  the  Arizona  Park  and 
Recreation  Association,  in  which  he  has 
served  on  the  executive  board  since  1965. 
the  Nevada  Park  and  Recreation  So- 
ciety, and  the  Alpha  Phi  Chapter  of  the 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity.  He  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  and  helped  organize  the 
Southern  Nevada  Unit  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary. 

Mr.  President.  Charles  A.  Richey  has 
served  his  Nation  with  distinction  and 
honor.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  judgment  dur- 
ing a  critical  period  in  the  development 
of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area.  His  career  represents  a  chapter  of 
excellence  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 


THE    VALUE   OF    FARM    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  largely  because  of  incorrect 
and  adverse  articles  about  agriculture 
appearing  in  almost  every  magazine  and 
other  news  media,  farm  programs  have 
become  increasingly  unpopular.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  Is  less  understood  and 
more  misrepresented  than  farm  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  price-support 
program.  Farm  price-support  pro- 
grams could  and  should  be  improved,  but 
with  all  their  deficiencies  they  are  of  tre- 
mendous help  to  farmers. 

Land-grant  colleges  which  have  made 
a  study  of  the  present  programs  invari- 
ably come  up  with  the  answer  that  if 
they  were  abolished  farm  income  would 
drop  as  much  as  another  50  percent. 
Not  only  farmers  but  this  whole  Nation 
could  be  in  serious  trouble  if  Congress, 
through  lack  of  accurate  Information 
and  understanding,  abolishes  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Alf  T.  Olsen,  farm  editor  of  the 
Fonim.  North  Dakota's  largest  daily 
newspaper,  wrote  an  article  published 
in  the  February  14  issue  relating  to  this 
subject.  It  is  an  excellent  article.  It 
v/ould  be  of  tremendous  help  if  the  farm 
equipment  industry,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, the  fertilizer  industry,  the  chem- 
ical industry,  the  rubber  industry,  and 
all  others  who  do  a  huge  business  with 
farmers  had  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  their  best  customers. 
There  should  be,  as  Mr.  Olsen  points  out 
in  his  article,  a  better  relationship  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry  and,  for 
that  matter,  all  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Olsen's 


article  is  one  that  would  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  people  everywhere.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SiDKWALK  PABMU«a 

( By  Alf  T.  Olsen,  Farm  Editor) 

Farm  state  politicians,  farm  organization 
offlclals.  farmers  and  agrlbuslneaamen  have 
and  are  bemoaning  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  "farm  bloc"  in  Congress  has  faded 
away  to  ineffectiveness. 

It  seems  that  there  isn't  a  day  that  goes 
by  that  someone  doesn't  point  an  accusing 
flnger  at  the  lack  of  an  effective  farm  bloc  as 
the  main  reason  for  fanners  not  getting  a 
fair  shake  from  the  nation's  legislators. 

Well,  there  still  is  a  farm  bloc  In  existence. 
An  extremely  efficient  one  If  an  effort  Is  made 
by  farmers  and  their  farm  organizations  to 
use  It. 

The  farm  bloc  I'm  talking  about  Is  the 
one  made  up  of  the  millions  and  millions 
of  Americans  who  depend  upon  the  farmers 
for  their  dally  food,  and  those  of  this  group 
whose  salaries  are  dependent  upon  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  farmer. 

Wouldn't  It  be  something  if  when  farm 
legislation  designed  to  give  farmers  a  fair 
share  of  the  nation's  economy  was  being 
considered  to  see  representatives  of  Industry 
testifying  favorably,  such  as  the  farm 
equipment  Industry,  the  oil  Industry,  the 
automobile  Industry,  the  chemical  Industry, 
the  fertiliser  Industry,  the  food  processing 
Industry,  or  any  other  Industry  for  that 
matter! 

The  list  In  the  paragraph  above  Is  only  a 
partial  one.  There  are  few  segments  of  In- 
dustrial America  not  dependent  upon  farm- 
ers for  their  profits. 

Has  anyone  ever  invited  representatives  of 
Industry  to  come  out  In  favor  of  giving 
farmers  an  equitable  share  of  the  nation's 
productivity?  If  they  have,  it's  been  a  deep 
dark  secret. 

Sure,  there  have  been  some  Attempts  at 
getting  labor  union  support  by  some  groups. 
Both  the  attempts  and  the  resulting  action 
have  been  half-hearted. 

What  is  needed  Is  nationwide  farm  pres- 
sure on  agribusiness,  stressing  the  Impor- 
tance of  their  support  of  farmers  In  their 
battle  to  maintain  farming  as  a  way  of  life. 


GEORGE  J.  BURGEK:    60  'YEARS  IN 
"AUTOMOBILE  ROW" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Automobile  Old  Timers  News  has  pub- 
lished its  January-March  1969  issue  on 
its  30th  anniversary.  In  this  issue  is  an 
article  entitled  "60  Years  Hence."  It  is 
a  description  of  the  activities  of  a  man 
whom  we  in  the  Capitol  all  know,  and 
he  is  well  known  by  all  who  have  worked 
in  the  field  of  small  business.  He  is  George 
J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business.  We 
all  know  of  the  long  years  of  faithful 
and  effective  service  George  Burger  has 
given  the  cause  of  small  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SixTT  Teaks  Hkncs 

Oeorge  J.  Burger,  our  AOT  Active  member, 
can  give  you  a  tour  through  more  than  sixty 
years  of  experiences  In  the  automotive  indua- 
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try,  association  work,  and  still  not  show  you 
everything. 

In  1909,  he  entered  the  auto  industry  In 
"Automobile  Row"  In  the  area  between  60th 
to  59  th  Streets  on  Broadway  In  New  York 
City.  Working  in  an  automobile  supply  house, 
stocking  tires  and  accessories,  he  came  In 
contact  with  the  many  dealers  representing 
Oldsmoblle,  Cadillac,  Peerless,  Lozler.  Buick. 
Packard.  Plerce-Arrow,  and  others.  The  tire 
industry  had  a  good  representation  through 
Goodrich.  Goodyear.  Firestone,  and  a  few 
others  who  were  In  the  race. 

For  a  portion  of  1910.  he  worked  for  the 
United  States  Motor  Company,  which  was 
made  up  of  Stoddard-Dayton.  Maxwell  Bris- 
coe. Brush,  and  Columbia — traveling  as  a  bill 
collector  for  tliem. 

A  business  ot  his  very  own  was  established 
In  1911  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Bulck 
Building  and  kaiown  as  the  H  &  B  Auto  Sup- 
ply Company.  In  the  years  that  followed,  the 
automobile  industry  advanced  and  so  did  the 
business  grow  for  Oeorge  Burger.  Buick  need- 
ed all  of  their  space  and  this  necessitated  the 
move  of  H  &  B  Auto  Supply  to  another  loca- 
Uon  uhile  increase  of  business  required  a 
second  move  after  that  to  a  larger  building. 
During  those  i'ears.  he  served  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  New  York;  particularly.  Buick  and 
Cadillac  agents  who  in  turn  were  happy  to 
recommend  tires  and  accessories  as  supplied 
by  the  H  &  B  Company.  These  years  of  serv- 
ice were  done  on  the  basis  of  "personal  serv- 
ice with  good  quality  merchandise  with  no 
exceptions  or  omissions." 

Prom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  February  1911. 
we  share  with  you  a  clipping  that  will  show 
the  duties  of  R  representative  of  .i  product 
during  a  show: 

"Goodyear  Twes  At  Show 
"George  J.  Burger,  the  Brooklyn  represent- 
ative of  the  Goodyear  Tire  Company,  reports 
that  most  of  the  cars  shown  at  the  armory 
are  equipped  with  Goodyear  tires.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Burger  takes  great  pride  in 
that  part  for  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  keep  the  shoes  of  the  cars  looking  clean 
and  white.  If  a  tire  shows  the  slightest  sign 
of  dirt  or  grease,  one  of  Mr.  Burger's  assist- 
ants immediately  is  dispatched  to  remove  it. 
"Announcement  was  made  at  the  Armory 
yesterday  that  the  Peerless  Garage  and  Sales 
Company  had  concluded  arrangements  to  be- 
come the  representatives  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  for  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island.  The  salesrooms  will  be  located 
at  1525  Bedford  avenue.  George  J.  Burger  will 
have  charge  of  this  department.  Mr.  Burger 
haa  been  in  the  accessory  business  for  several 
years.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
United  States  Motor  Company." 

With  a  keen  interest  in  the  protection  and 
growth  of  lndef>endent  businesses.  Oeorge 
has  spent  many  years  of  devotion  and  serv- 
ice on  their  behalf.  Not  only  has  he  served 
with  the  independent  tire  dealer  association 
but  he  was  also  a  founding  member  of  the 
Greater  New  York  City  Tire  and  Battery  As- 
sociation m  1920;  and  was  President  and  a 
founding  member  of  the  United  Tire  Stores 
of  America  in  1929. 

Early  1935  found  him  aa  Secretary  and 
General  Manager  of  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Tire  Dealers,  where  he  re- 
mained unUl  1941. 

In  1941,  Mr.  Burger  founded  his  own  Con- 
sultant Service  for  Independent  tire  dealers, 
the  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service  and  com- 
menced publishing  his  own  tire  trade  Jour- 
nal, the  National  Independent.  His  work 
was  limited  generally  to  tire-dealer  problems, 
until  1947,  when  he  became  Vice-President 
and  Board  Member  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  and  where 
he  has  represented  small  businessmen  at 
Washington,  DC,  for  more  than  30  years. 

His  Interest  has  been  generally  In  all  things 
dlrecUy  or  indirectly  affecting  Independent 


business  fair  opportunities.  His  chief  con- 
cern has  been  in  adequate  enforcement  of 
all  antitrust  laws,  at  the  national,  state,  and 
local  levels,  among  businessmen,  farmers, 
labor,  and  government  Itself  to  keep  trade 
channels  free  of  arbitrary  restraints.  He  be- 
lieves that  adequate  antitrust  enforcement 
strengthens  free  enterprises  and  thereby 
helps  stave  off  otherwise  Inevitable  trends 
toward  state  socialism  or  greater  government 
Interference  with   business. 

Since  1947.  Mr.  Burger's  legislative  efforts 
have  helped  gain  small  businessmen  the 
strongest,  most  effective  representation  ever 
In  our  nation's  history  In  governmental  af- 
fairs .  .  .  through  creation  of  the  permanent 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  (1950). 
creation  of  the  Executive  Branch  Small  Busl- 
nes.s  Administration  (established  In  1953. 
made  permanent  In  1958),  and  creation  of 
the  continuing  President's  Special  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  He  has  alF.o 
directed  efforts  which  resulted,  in  1958.  in 
Congressional  enactment  of  $260  million  in 
special  tax  revisions  for  smaller  firms.  In  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Adjustment  Act. 

More  than  this,  he  has  coordinated  legis- 
lative activities  which  have  helped  lead  to. 
among  other  things.  (1)  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission pioneering  efforts  to  establish  tire 
maximum  discount  ceilings  as  protections 
for  independent  dealers  (1947),  (2)  the  suc- 
cessful small  business  counterdrlve  against 
"basing  point"  proposals  which  could  have 
wrecked  antitrust  protections  against  pric- 
ing unfairnesses  (1949),  (3)  enactment  of 
the  Celler-O'Mahoney  strengthener  to  Clay- 
ton Act  prohibitions  against  monopoly  pro- 
curing mergers  (1950).  (4)  enactment  of  the 
McGuire  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Act.  and  cre- 
ation of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
to  Integrate  small  business  productive  po- 
tential into  the  Korean  War  programs  ( 1951 ) , 
(5)  successful  cooperation  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  in  securing 
enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Bill  (1955),  (6)  In  the  period  1958-1964  a 
number  of  Congressional  enactments  help- 
ful to  Independent  enterprise,  including 
measures  for  speedier  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust orders,  the  closure  of  legal  loopholes 
which  helped  giant  chains  escape  effective 
nntltrust  supervision  over  unfair  pricing 
activities,  bills  to  protect  small  interstate 
sellers  from  multi-state  taxation  of  their  in- 
comes, the  1962  and  1964  tax  reduction  and 
revision  bills,  and  (7)  enactment  (1966)  of 
H.R.  318.  a  bill  which  requires  tire  manu- 
facturers to  pay  Federal  Excise  Taxes  on 
tires  delivered  to  their  factory  stores  for 
sale  to  ultimate  consumers  on  the  same  basis 
as  competing  Independent  tire  dealers  are 
required  to  pay  these  taxes  (this  bill  cor- 
rects a  defect  in  the  original  tire  excise  tax 
procedure  which  gave  lire  factory-owned 
stores  a  measurable  financial  advantage  over 
competing  Independent  dealers). 

Additionally,  he  has  directed  Federation 
legislative  activities  In  cooperation  with  the 
Hoover  Commission  which  have  helped  pro- 
mote a  claimed  $7.5  billion  In  savings  on 
government  operations,  and  he  has  helped 
set  the  wheels  In  motion  for  elimination 
of  burdensome  Federal  excise  taxes  on  Inde- 
pendents' telephone  and  telegraph  bills,  and 
has  provided  Capitol  follow-up  on  Federa- 
tion member  wishes  to  reduce  the  size  and 
number  of  Government  establishments  com- 
peting with  Independent  businessmen.  Pres- 
ently, he  Is  working  closely  with  a  number 
of  Congressmen  on  new  legislative  proposals 
aimed  to  require  manufacturers  who  sell 
through  both  their  own  factory  store  chains 
and  Independent  dealers,  to  treat  both  equal- 
ly price- wise. 

In  his  years  at  Washington.  DC,  Mr. 
Burger  has  been  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Task  Force  of  the  National  Sectirity  Re- 
sources Board,  a  member  of  the  Business  Ad- 


visory Committee  to  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors,  and  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee.  Purthei 
than  this,  he  has  acted  as  consultant  to  both 
major  political  parties  In  drawing  up  the 
Small  Business  planks  of  their  Presidential 
Year  Platforms,  testifying  before  their  con- 
ventions in  1948,  1952,  1956,  1960,  and  1964. 
Many  of  his  recommendations  were  incorpo- 
rated Into  these  platforms,  and  subsequently 
voted  into  law.  The  Senate  Comir.erce  Com- 
mittee appointed  him.  In  1961  and  again  in 
1962.  as  Its  consultant  to  investigate  ismall 
business  opportunities  for  exports  to  Com- 
mon Market  countries  during  hi.s  trips  to 
Europe. 

All  during  his  life  he  has  been  int>i'€stet!  in 
organization  and  prior  to  1947,  he  rcpresenictl 
the  nation's  Independent  tire  dealers  ;it 
Washington,  DC.  In  that  capacity  he  Eh.Trcd 
In  leadership  of  the  drives  that  led  to  ennct- 
ment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  1-aw,  vhich 
put  teeth  into  Clayton  Act  prohibit l.-.ii.s 
against  unfair  price  discrimination,  and  that 
led  to  enactment  of  the  MlUer-TyiiinEs  Pair 
Trade  Enabling  Act.  He  worked  closely  with 
Congressmen  in  establishing  the  temporary 
House  and  Senate  Small  Business  Committees 
in  1940  and  1941,  and  cooperated  closely  with 
these  Committees  In  their  studies  of  tire- 
dealer  problems.  These  studies  have  become 
the  "bible"  for  Government  officials  working 
on  small  business  problems  to  this  day.  By 
•surveys  of  national  conditions,  he  helped  put 
the  wheels  in  motion  with  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  proj- 
ects that  have  freed  independent  rervlce-sta- 
tion  operators  to  buy  their  tire-battery-nc- 
ces.sory  goods  v.'hen  and  from  vhom  they 
want.  By  espousal  of  the  Tire  Bill,  a  measure 
to  bar  lire  manufactttrers  from  selling  at 
retail  In  competition  with  their  independent 
outlets,  he  helped  head  off  dlsa;;trous  price 
wars  In  the  rubber  Industry.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Small  Business  Committees,  he 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  which  helped  in- 
tegrate small  business  into  the  World  War  II 
effort,  and  for  the  Government  rtibber  pro- 
gram which  Integrated  tire  Indejjendents  Into 
the  war  effort. 

These  pa.st  sixty  j-ears  have  been  fil'-ed 
with  challenges  and  experiences  for  George 
Burger,  our  devoted  member  and  industry 
leader.  His  final  message  to  us  is:  "With  my 
60  years  in  the  automobile  Industry.  1  will 
still  continue  to  work  for  the  f'lture  success 
of  the  independents  in  that  major  industry." 


GUN  CONTROL  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  since  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  went  into  effect 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  by  regula- 
tion, has  been  requiring  that  purchasers 
of  ammunition  must  furnish  informa- 
tion which  is  tantamount  to  registratio:i. 
As  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Mansfield)  pointed  out  recently,  this  is 
a  circumvention  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  adopting  the  1968  act.  At  that 
time.  Congress  clearly  did  not  expect  the 
IRS  to  do  by  regulation  v.hat  it  had  tried 
to  prohibit  by  law. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett> 
on  Febi-uary  4,  introduced  S.  845  which 
would  eliminate  the  registration  require- 
ment of  the  IRS  regulation  for  indi- 
viduals purchasing  rifle,  shotgun  and  .22- 
caliber  rimfire  ammimition.  However, 
under  this  bill  buyers  purchasing  ammu- 
nition for  most  pistols  and  revolvers 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  regulation 
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and.  therefore,  h*ve  to  provide  the  re- 
quired Information.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  chose  not  to  eliminate 
the  regulation,  as  it  applies  to  ammimi- 
tion  for  such  hand  guns,  because  statis- 
tics have  shown  overwhelmingly  that 
the  vast  majority  of  crimes  are  com- 
mitted with  the  use  of  these  kinds  of 
weapons  and  not  the  guns  which  the 
sportsman  uses. 

I  believe  the  regulation  requiring  the 
purchaser  to.  In  effect,  register  before 
obtaining  rifle  ammunition  will  make  no 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  war  on 
crime  but  will  only  unnecessarily  incon- 
venience the  law-abiding  sportsman. 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERS  WEEK 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers,  the  week  of 
February  16  through  February  22,  1969 
is  observed  by  the  Professional  Engineers 
of  Ameiica  as  National  Engineers  Week. 
This  particular  week  is  traditionally 
chosen  each  year  as  it  includes  the  ob- 
servance of  Washington's  birth  date,  our 
first  President  himself  having  been  a 
trained  surveyor  and  builder. 

Since  the  time  of  Washington's  active 
engineering  accomplishments,  engineers 
have  continually  played  a  major  role  in 
shaping  and  reshaping  our  country's  face 
and  its  fortune,  and  now  paves  our  way 
into  the  vast  reaches  of  outer  space. 

National  Engineers  Week  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  time  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  young:  people  to  the  opportunities 
which  exist  for  a  career  in  engineering — 
opportunity  for  participation  in  a  vital 
professional  activity  with  unlimited  ap- 
plications for  talent,  ingenuity,  imagina- 
tion and  personal  satisfaction.  Active 
American  leadersliip  in  tomorrow's  world 
will  in  part  come  from  the  engineering 
community.  A  partnership  share  in  this 
leadership  is  open  to  today's  young 
people. 

A  special   article   on   the   role  which 
engineers  play  in  the  shaping  of  urban 
environment    and    solution    of    human 
needs  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  John  G. 
Duba,  director  for  urban  environmental 
studies  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  It  will  appear  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  across  the  country  during 
National  Engineers  Week.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Robert  H. 
Doyle,   legislative  counsel   for   the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There    being    no    objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
N.vTioNAL  Engineers  Week:  Engineers  Play 
Ket  Role  in  Shaping  Ukban  Envibonment 
A.so  Solving  Human  Needs 
I  By  Prof.  John  O.  Duba.  P  E.,  director.  Cen- 
ter   for    Urban     Environmental     Studies, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn) 
Engineers  have  been  major  contributors  to 
the     growth     and     development     of     cities 
through  the  centuries.  Some  early  engineer- 
ing works  such  as  the  roads  and  aqueducts 
of  Rome  still  stand  today.  In  our  present  day 
society  based  on  science,  technology  and  In- 


dustrlallzatlun.  the  contributions  of  engi- 
neers to  Improvement  of  our  urban  environ- 
ment are  much  greater  than  In  the  past  and 
serve  an  ever  Increasing  population. 

Our  country's  population  now  totals  ap- 
proximately aoa  million  and  continues  to 
grow.  It  would  Uke  a  city  the  size  of  Detroit 
to  house  Just  last  year's  increase  In  popula- 
tion. In  less  than  two  years  the  nation's 
population  Increase  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  Chicago. 

POPVLATION    rACTOBS 

Two  out  of  every  three  persons  live  In  our 
big  central  cities  or  their  adjacent  suburtM. 
If  we  consider  the  number  of  persons  who 
live  In  small  cities  and  towns,  almost  75 
percent  of  our  total  population  can  be  con- 
sidered urban.  It  Is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  so  much  attention  Is  being  given  to  the 
needs  of  urban  areas. 

We  read  and  hear  much  of  urban  prob- 
lems— social,  economic  and  physical.  News- 
paper headlines  regularly  point  out  problems 
of  slum  and  blight:  the  Inadequacy  of 
schools  and  parks:  pollution  of  the  air,  water 
and  land:  noise:  ugliness:  traffic  congestion 
and  a  score  of  other  conditions  which  affect 
the  urban  environment. 

Man's  environment  may  be  considered  as 
all  of  the  conditions,  circumstances  and  in- 
fluences surrounding  him.  Included  are  the 
place  he  Uvea,  the  schools  attended  by  his 
children,  the  recreation  facilities  available 
to  him  and  his  family,  his  place  of  employ- 
ment, the  transportation  foclllty  he  uses, 
public  and  private  utilities  and  a  host  of 
other  facilities  and  services. 

In  reviewing  this  list  of  facilities  and 
services.  It  becomes  Immediately  apparent 
that  the  engineer  plays  a  key  role  in  shaping 
the  urban  environment.  He  may  be  planner, 
designer  or  builder.  Or  he  may  maintain 
and  operate  the  all  Important  urban  transit 
systems,  airports,  port  facilities,  roads  and 
bridges,  waterworks,  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Incinerators,  power  plants,  communications 
networks,  distribution  systems  and  build- 
ings. The  engineer  also  administers  pro- 
grams of  air  pollution  control,  building  code 
enforceme.it.  water  pollution  control,  collec- 
tion nnd  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  traffic  con- 
trol and  safety,  and  other  municipal  services. 

MAJOK    CONTRIBUTOR 

During  the  Twentieth  Century  the  engi- 
neer has  been  a  major  contributor  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  urban  areas. 
The  highways  and  bridges,  transit  facilities. 
Jet  airports,  water  supply  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems .Tiid  skyscrapers  are  among  his  more 
notable   achievements. 

We  have  paid  a  price  for  many  technologi- 
cal advances  made  by  man.  Disposal  of  un- 
treated Industrial  wastes  has  polluted  many 
of  our  valuable  waterways.  No  longer  can 
the  by-products  of  Industrial  operations  be 
allowed  to  foul  our  natural  resources.  High- 
ways have  sometimes  had  a  detrimental 
affect  on  the  countryside  or  caused  disrup- 
tion of  urban  neighborhoods.  The  location  of 
such  facilities  must  be  guided  not  only  by 
considerations  of  design  and  economics,  but 
must  Include  social  and  esthetic  values.  The 
use  of  plastic  containers  has  been  a  boon  to 
both  the  housewife  and  the  manufacturer, 
but  constitutes  a  serious  problem  of  dis- 
posal. These  are  but  a  few  examples  which 
Illustrate  the  complexity  and  diversity  of 
urban  problems  being  faced  by  the  engineer. 
As  our  population  and  cities  contlnvte  to 
grow,  the  problems  will  also  expand. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  comment  on  current 
day  problems  and  mistakes  of  the  past  as  we 
look  backward.  But  forecasting  the  effect  of 
today's  technological  advances  and  patterns 
of  growth  la  another  matter.  Solutions  or 
answers  to  many  of  the  problems  are  as  yet 
unknown  but  will  be  developed  from  a 
planned   Interdisciplinary   approach. 


INTERRELATED  STSTEMS 


A  City  may  be  considered  as  being  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  inter-related  systems  or 
elements  which  taken  as  a  whole  make  up 
the  urban  environment.  Residential,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  areas:  education,  rec- 
reation and  health  facilities;  the  transporta- 
tion system:  and  utilities  may  each  be  con- 
sidered as  an  urban  system.  A  change  In  any 
one  of  these  systems  affects  another.  It  Is 
therefore  essential  that  changes  Introduced 
or  actions  taken  to  control  or  Improve  the 
urban  environment  l>e  part  of  a  master  or 
comprehensive  plan.  This  Immediately  Im- 
plies the  Involvement  of  the  citizenry,  the 
elected  and  appointed  officials  and  a  wide 
range  of  specialists. 

Engineers,  architects,  planners,  political 
scientists,  sociologists,  landscape  architects, 
and  economists  are  among  the  many  talented 
profes-slonals  who  may  be  involved  as  mem- 
bers of  Interdisciplinary  teams  working  on 
the  development  of  programs  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  g^rowth  of  our  urban  popula- 
tion and  the  creation  or  renewal  of  an  at- 
tractive and  satisfying  urban  environment. 

The  engineer  will  continue  to  play  a  key 
role  and  often  will  head  these  Interdisci- 
plinary groups  because  of  his  Involvement, 
experience,  and  proven  competence  In  cop- 
ing with  urban  problems  and  sliaplng  the 
environment  for  our  expanding  population. 
And  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  some  of  our 
latest  technology  such  as  high  altitude  photo 
mapping  and  the  computer-oriented  ap- 
proach to  design  of  the  various  city  systems 

CAREER   OPPORTUNITIES 

Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  challenge, 
the  opportunity  to  be  creative  in  solving 
urban  problems,  and  the  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  accomplishment  realized  when  a  prob- 
lem Is  solved,  many  young  engineers  are 
being  attracted  to  organizations — public  and 
private — working  in  this  area.  It  is  a  stimu- 
lating and  satisfying  experience  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  team  responsible  for  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  In  our  luban  areas.  To- 
day's high  school  students  should  consider 
pursuing  a  career  which  will  enable  them  to 
play  a  key  role  In  this  growing  and  extremely 
Important  Held  of  Improving  the  urban 
environment. 

Interested  young  people  or  their  parents 
may  obtain  a  free  booklet  which  gives  the 
basic  facts  about  engineering.  The  booklet. 
•■Engineering  ...  A  Career  of  Opportunity." 
Is  available  from  the  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street.  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  CONGRATU- 
LATED ON  HIS  PLEDGE  FOR 
WORLD     PEACE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
attention  to  the  joint  statement  by  50 
Senators  and  Representatives  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  in  which  they  congratulated  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  his 
pledge  for  world  peace  and  assured  their 
support  for  four  specific  measm'es  de- 
signed to  realize  this  goal.  This  timely 
statement  which  was  endorsed  by  other 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  dem- 
onstrates the  willingness  and  desire  of 
members  of  both  parties  to  work  toward 
world  peace.  The  four  specific  measures 
for  which  we  pledged  our  support  are: 

First.  Prompt  ratification  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty ; 

Second.  Meaningful  steps  to  begin 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  agreements  to 
curb  the  arms  race ; 
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Third.  Immediate  reconsideration  of 
the  ABM  system; 

Fourth.  A  thorough  analysis  of  defense 
spending  to  locate  responsible  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
joint  statement  and  the  list  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  signed  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths   Joint  Statement 

As  Members  of  Congress  who  share  a  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  international 
cooperation,  a  strengthened  United  Nations, 
and  the  realization  of  the  United  States  for- 
eign policy  of  "general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  enforceable  world  law.'  we 
congratulate  President  Nixon  on  his  pledge 
to  consecrate  his  administration  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

We  add  our  own  pledge  to  his.  As  Im- 
mediate steps  in  this  dlrecUon,  we  assure 
our  own  support  for  the  following: 

1.  Prompt  ratification  of  the  Non  Prolifera- 
tion Treaty,  which  represents  an  Important 
safeguard  against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

2.  Meaningful  steps  to  begin  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing agreements  to  curb  the  arms  race  and 
reduce  nuclear  missile  stockpiling. 

3.  Immediate  reconsideration  of  the  Antl 
Ballistic  Missile  system,  the  effectiveness  of 
which  is  questionable  and  the  deployment 
of  which  may  lead  to  further  intensifica- 
tion of  the  arms  race. 

4.  Thorough  analysis  of  Defense  Spending 
to  locate  responsible  cuts,  and  to  bring  the 
Important  contribution  of  our  military  Into 
reasonable  perspective. 

The  anxleUes  of  the  Nuclear  Age  h.ive 
caused  an  emphasis  on  mlUtary  spending 
which  is  out  of  proportion  to  our  security  re- 
quirements and  has  inhibited  our  efforts  to 
meet  human  needs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  Members  of  Congress,  we  will 
seek  to  bring  leadership  to  these  vital  is- 
sues, and  urge  all  Americans  to  share  in  the 
quest. 

Endorsing  Members  or  Congress 


Senators  Edward  Brooke  (R.,  Mass.) .  Philip 
A.  Hart  (D.,  Mich.).  Vance  Hartke  (D.,  Ind.). 
Mark  Hatfield  (R.,  Oreg.).  Harold  E.  Hughes 
(D..  Iowa>,  Jacob  K.  Javits   (R..  N.Y.).  Eu- 
gene J.  McCarthy   (D..  Minn.).  George  Mc- 
Oovern    (D.,    S.   Dak.),   Walter    P.    Mondale 
(D.,  Minn.),  Prank  E.  Moss  (D..  Utah).  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle   (D.,  Maine),  and  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D.,  Wis.) ;  and  Representatives  Brock 
Adams   (D.,  Wash.),  Thomas  L.  Ashley  (D., 
Ohio) ,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D.,  N.Y.) ,  Ed- 
ward P.  Bolacd  (D.,  Mass.),  John  Brademas 
(D..  Ind.),  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (D..  CallX.), 
PhUllp  Burton   (D.,  Calif).  Jeffery  Cohelan 
(D..  Calif.).  John  R.  Dellenback  (R.,  Oreg.), 
Don  Edward!  (D.,  Calif.),  Donald  M.  Praser 
(D.,  Minn.) .  James  G.  Pulton  (R..  Pa.) .  Jacob 
H.  Gilbert  (D..  N.Y.).  William  J.  Green  (D., 
Pa  ),  GUbert  Gude  (R..  Md.).  Seymour  Hal- 
pern    (R..  N.Y.),   Augustus  P.  Hawkins    (D.. 
Calif.).  Henry  Helstoskl  (D..  N.J.),  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier  (D..  Wis.),  Edward  I.  Koch  (D., 
N.Y.).  AUard  K.  Lowensteln  (D..  NY.).  Rich- 
ard D.  McCarthy  (D.,  NY.),  Paul  N.  McClos- 
key.  Jr.  (R..  Calif.),  Abner  J.  Mlkva  (D.,  HI.). 
P.   Bradford   Morse    (R.,   Mass.),   Richard   L. 
OtUnger    (D.,   N.Y.),   Thomas   M.   Rees    (D., 
Calif.),    Ogden    Reld    (R.,    N.Y.).    Henry    8. 
Reuss  (D..  Wis.).  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D., 
N.Y.),  Edward  R.  Roybal    (D..  Calif.).  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan   (D.,  N.Y.).  James  H.  Scheuer 
(D.,  N.Y.) ,  Pred  Schwengel  (R.,  Iowa) .  Prank 
Thompson,  Jr.  (D.,  N.J.),  Morris  K.  Udall  (D., 
Ariz.),  James  W.  Symington   (D.,  Mo),  and 
Charles  R.  Wbalen.  Jr.,  (R.,  Ohio). 


TELEVISION  PROGRAM  ON  CHEMI- 
CAL AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  the  NBC  television  network 
presented  a  1-hour  documentary  pro- 
gram on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare— CBW.  The  program  graphically 
detailed  the  physiological  effects  of  these 
dreaded  weapons,  and  discussed  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  U.S.  activity  in  con- 
nection with  CBW. 

The  instruments  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  can  kill  in  minutes,  para- 
lyze and  malm  with  permanent  effects, 
temporarily  blind,  or  otherwise  incapaci- 
tate persons  in  order  to  make  them  easy 
targets  for  conventional  weapons,  and 
help  destroy  In  a  variety  of  other  ways. 
They  can  be  the  most  ghastly  weapons 
ever  devised  by  man. 

The  sight  on  our  television  screens  of 
rats,  rabbits,  and  sheep  twitching  in  im- 
controllable  convulsions  and  then  dying 
of  asphyxiation — unable  to  control  their 
breathing  muscles — is  a  shocking  re- 
minder of  the  Inhumane  brutality  of 
most  of  these  weapons. 

Tlie  NBC  program  summarized  some 
of  the  dread  diseases  which  can  be  used 
in  biological  warfare : 

The  Army  has  catalogued  all  the  diseases 
which  could  be  used  as  weapons,  either  by 
us  or  against  us.  For  example,  It  knows  that 
brucellosis  or  undulant  fever  Is  very  dis- 
abling, with  long  lasting  severe  lever  and 
general  aching.  It  knows  that  plague  pro- 
duces rapid  pulse,  rapid  breathing,  high 
fever  and  death.  That  anthrax  causes  fever, 
sores,  lesions  of  the  lung  and  death. 

It  went  on  to  mention  tularemia, 
plague,  Q-fever,  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever,  and  viruses  such  as  encephalitis, 
all  transmissible  from  animals  to  man, 
all  potential  weapons. 

There  is  even  a  combination  of  several 
of  these  described  as  sort  of  a  germ  cock- 
tail, guaranteed  to  kill. 

Most  terrifying  of  the  chemical  weap- 
ons perhaps  is  a  concentrated  liquid 
nerve  gas  identified  by  the  code  letters 
G-B.  It  was  described  as  follows: 

Pure  G-B  is  colorless  and  odorless  in  liquid 
or  vapor  form.  A  few  drops  on  the  skin  or 
a  few  deep  breaths  of  concentrated  G-B 
would  kill  m  minutes.  Like  other  nerve  gases. 
G-B  is  chemically  similar  to  a  good  bug 
killer.  It  attacks  the  human  nervous  system 
.  .  .  just  as  an  insecticide  kills  bugs. 

The  documentary  covered  in  general 
terms  and  with  specific  examples  the 
nature  of  U.S.  participation  In  the  devel- 
opment of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons and  In  discovering  ways  to  counter- 
act them.  It  noted  some  of  the  universi- 
ties and  military  bases  where  research 
and  testing  are  carried  on.  And  it  pointed 
out  some  of  the  hazards. 

In  particular,  I  am  sure  we  all  recall 
the  accident  in  Utah  which  is  now  knowTi 
as  the  "Skull  Valley  sheep  episode."  A 
herd  of  about  5,000  sneep  were  killed 
after  unexpected  weather  conditions  up- 
set spray  testing  of  chemical  weapons  at 
the  nearby  Dugway  Proving  Ground. 
The  Army  burled  the  sheep  and  made 
compensation  payments  of  close  to 
$400,000  to  the  owners.  It  has,  however, 
consistently  denied  any  connection  be- 


tween Dugway  Proving  Ground  and  the 
dead  sheep. 

The  program  also  described  the  great 
cloak  of  secrecy  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  drawn  over  U.S.  activities 
In  the  area  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  I  am  opposed  to  this  secrecy 
and  feel  that  the  American  public  has 
a  right  to  be  better  informed  about  what 
this  country  Is  doing. 

The  NBC  program  did  not  discuss  the 
international  efforts,  both  past  and  pres- 
ent, to  bring  CBW  under  control,  but  I 
would  like  to  note  two  present  develop- 
ments which  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance for  limiting  CBW  weapons.  As  the 
result  of  a  recommendation  adopted 
imanlmously  last  year,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  conducting  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  effects  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  I  am  hopeful  and  confi- 
dent that  this  study  will  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  new  proposals  at  the  18-Natlon 
Disarmament  Committee— ENDC— in 
Geneva  and  at  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  this  year. 

In  addition,  the  British  representative 
to  the  ENDC  last  year  submitted  a  work- 
ing paper  which  would  impose  a  com- 
plete ban  on  biological  warfare,  with  na- 
tions agreeing  not  to  employ  it  either  in 
first  use  or  in  retaliation  ag&inst  another 
party.  It  is  constructive  at  least  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  such  an  idea, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  British  dele- 
gation will  push  for  consideration  of 
their  working  paper  when  meetings  re- 
sume on  March  6. 

The  mysterious  area  of  CBW,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  NBC  program,  Is  perhaps 
best  summarized  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpt : 

Some  military  men  believe  that  biological 
weapons  would  determine  the  balance  of 
world  power  in  the  event  of  effective  nuclear 
disarmament.  Some  believe  that  Russia  is 
ahead  of  us  in  the  development  of  both 
chemical  and  biological  weaponry.  No  one 
knows  for  sure,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
United  States  spends  a  million  dollars  a  day 
on  CBW.  Ironically,  this  is  about  the  same 
amount  Russia  spends  every  day  to  subsidize 
Cuba.  But  we  do  not  know  how  much  Russia 
spends  on  CBW.  Everyone  prelcrs  to  think 
of  CBW  as  a  combination  of  mystery  and 
myth,  even  if  it's  history.. 

Mr.  President.  CBW  need  not  be  either 
mystery  or  myth,  and  I  hope  that  future 
efforts  can  remove  the  shroud  of  secrecy 
and  lead  to  constiiictive  limitations  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  NBC  pro- 
gram of  February  4,  1969,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NBC  News'  Presents  First  Tuesday,  Chem- 
ical-Biological Warfare,  February  4,  1969 
CBw:  the  secrets  op  secrecy 

Vanocur.  Tonight,  you  will  see  an  indus- 
trial film  about  a  product  called  Death.  The 
product  Is  being  tested  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  government.  It  Is  produced 
by  the  United  States  government  which  Is 
developing  a  full  line  of  the  product  under 
the  brand  name  CBW.  As  In  all  good  Indus- 
trial films,  the  product  is  demonstrated  .  .  . 
with  emotion  or  without  exaggeration. 
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N/uuuTos.  Thla  laboratory  animal  U  about 
to  be  ezpoaed  to  a  nerve  gas.  An  Army  Chem- 
ical Corpa  technician  draws  up  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  nerve  gas,  which  Is  In  a  liquid 
state.  Through  an  opening  m  the  top  of  the 
enclosure,  a  droplet  is  released.  Expoaure  to 
nerve  gas  now  begins.  A  current  of  fresh  air 
continuously  maintained  Inside  the  enclos- 
ure draws  the  nerve  gas  vapors  over  the 
rabbit.  Though  the  amount  of  nerve  gas  Is 
minute,  and  the  time  of  expoaure  to  It  prob- 
ably no  more  than  a  few  seconds,  the  ani- 
mal Is  already  beginning  to  feel  the  efTecta. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  dlSlcult  for  the  ani- 
mal to  stay  on  his  feet.  General  weakness 
and  lack  of  muscle  control  become  more  ap- 
parent. Twitching,  convulsions,  and  gasping 
now  set  in  and  become  progressively  strong- 
er. After  approximately  two  and  one-half 
minutes,  the  animal  is  in  the  last  stages  .  .  . 
generalized  convulsions  and  unconscious- 
ness. The  rabbit  stops  breathing  and  Anally, 
death  occurs. 

Prmr.  The  United  States  also  has  nerve 
gas  for  people.  These  artillery  shells  are  filled 
with  the  nerve  gas,  code  designation  V-X. 
V-X  is  a  major  weapon  In  America's  arsenal 
for  chemical,  biological  warfare  .  .  .  CBW. 
My  name  la  Tom  Pettlt.  I  have  been  study- 
ing CBW  for  six  months.  The  report  you  are 
About.  4o  see  was  prepared  without  the  co- 
operation or  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  For  years,  the  entire  subject  of 
CBW  has  been  shrouded  In  ofllclal  mystery, 
a  cult  of  secrecy. 

The  U.S.  Army  arsenal  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ar- 
kansas, 3S  miles  southeast  of  Little  Rock  Is 
one  of  the  places  the  Army  would  not  let  us 
enter.  The  Army  has  spent  more  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars  here  on  biological 
warfare  facilities.  Somewhere  on  these  fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  Arkansas  countryside  there 
is  a  germ  factory,  a  pilot  plant  to  produce 
microbes  for  war.  The  Army  does  not  like  un- 
authorized reports  about  CBW.  It  prohibits 
all  photographs  beyond  the  gates  uf  secret 
bases  like  Pine  Bluff. 

The  British  are  much  more  open  at  their 
biological  warfare  research  center.  Last  fall, 
we  were  allowed  to  photograph  some  of  the 
laboratories  at  Porton.  80  miles  southwest  of 
London.  Even  laboratory  work  can  take  on 
the  appearance  of  a  medieval  executioner's 
ritual.  The  British  emphasize  that  the  work 
here  is  purely  defensive  .  .  .  designed  to  de- 
velop masks  and  vaccines.  But  to  do  this  re- 
quires detailed  information  on  how  germs  can 
t>e  used  as  weapons.  The  knowledge  of  bio- 
logical weaponry  developed  at  Porton  is  given 
to  the  United  States  military  for  its  own  use. 
For  one  thing,  British  scientists  have  learned 
how  to  mass  produce  germs.  The  Arst  step  of 
the  process  is  called  seeding.  It  is  very  deli- 
cate work,  requiring  the  skill  of  .v  master 
chef,  preparing  a  favorite  recipe. 

Disease  organisms  are  planted  in  a  gelatin- 
like substance.  This  is  where  they  will  take 
root,  grow,  and  reproduce.  The  British  even 
turn  out  high-quality  germs  for  export  to 
scientists  in  other  countries.  At  Porton.  as  In 
the  United  States,  scientists  have  studied 
anthrax,  brucellosis,  the  plague,  and  more 
diseases:  Q-fever,  encephalitis,  rabbit  fever. 
They  even  combine  them  in  a  sort  of  germ 
cocktail,  guaranteed  to  kill. 

The  scientists  at  Porton  have  earned  an 
International  reputation  for  their  expertise. 
They  also  have  done  major  work  on  immuni- 
zation using  chicken  embryos  to  provide  the 
raw  material  needed  to  produce  living  virus 
cells.  This  Is  how  Porton  developed  new  vac- 
cines for  undulant  fever,  anthrax,  and  the 
plague  ...  all  potential  weapons.  In  1057.  they 
produced  a  rush  order  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  doses  of  vaccine  against  the  Asian  flu. 
One  English  commentator  Interpreted  this 
to  mean  they  could  produce  three-quarters 
of  a  million  doses  of  a  disease  Just  as  easily. 
In  this  sealed  air  chamber,  scientists  at 
Porton  have  demooatrated  that  airborne  mi- 


crobes can  remain  alive  and  virulent  for  as 
long  as  34  hours.  This  laboratory  finding 
proved  the  military  feasibility  of  biological 
warfare.  Oerms  sprayed  from  enemy  airplanes 
would  still  cause  infection  when  they  reached 
the  ground.  Any  country  with  a  good-sized 
brewery  could  manufacture  the  germs  with 
essentially  the  same  technology  used  to  make 
beer.  Britain  actually  tested  biological  weap- 
ons In  1041,  when  there  was  fear  that  the 
Axis  powers  might  use  germ  warfare.  In  one 
test,  the  remote  Island'  of  Orulnard,  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Scotland,  was  sprayed  with 
anthrax  bacteria.  The  targets  were  sheep. 
They  died.  But  the  anthrax  bacteria  were  so 
durable  that  the  Island  still  Is  unsafe  for 
people,  28  years  later.  It  Is  expected  to  re- 
main that  way  for  at  least  another  one  hun- 
dred years. 

Vanocur.  Some  military  men  believe  that 
biological  weapons  would  determine  the  bal- 
ance of  world  power  In  the  event  of  effective 
nuclear  disarmament.  Some  believe  that  Rus- 
sia Is  ahead  of  us  in  the  development  of  both 
chemical  and  biological  weaponry.  No  one 
knows  for  sure,  but  It  Is  believed  that  the 
United  States  spends  a  million  dollars  a  day 
on  CBW.  Ironically,  this  Is  about  the  same 
amount  Russia  spends  every  day  to  subsidize 
Cuba.  But  we  do  not  know  how  much  Russia 
spends  on  CBW.  Everyone  prefers  to  think  of 
CBW  as  a  combination  of  mystery  and  myth, 
even  Its  history. 

The  conventional  or  accepted  history  of 
chemical  warfare  blames  Germany  for  first 
using  poison  gas  ...  a  chlorine  attack  against 
the  British  and  French  In  April,  1915.  But 
eight  months  earlier,  the  French  had  used 
tear  gas  against  the  Germdns.  Most  people 
have  forgotten  that  after  the  first  German 
chlorine  attack,  both  sides  used  poison  gases 
until  the  end  of  the  War  In  1918.  Chlorine, 
phosgene,  and  mustard  gas.  The  United 
States  Army  organized  a  unit  and  called  It 
The  First  Gas  Regiment  and  It  saw  action 
on  nearly  every  section  of  the  western  front. 
It  participated  In  the  campaigns  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Saint  Mlhlel,  and  Meuse  Argonne. 
The  United  States  spent  on  the  order  of 
seventy  million  dollars.  Just  to  manufacture 
poison  gases  for  combat.  In  World  War  I. 
In  mobilizing  for  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  expanded  Its  poison  gas  production 
facilities  at  Edgewood  Army  Arsenal.  Mary- 
land, and  elsewhere.  President  Roosevelt 
pledged  in  1943  <hat  we  would  not  use  such 
weapons  unless  they  were  first  used  by  Ger- 
many or  Japan.  They  were  not.  But  by  1945. 
we  had  nearly  twice  the  gas  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  though  nothing  as  deadly  as  Ger- 
many's secret  nerve  gas. 

.^NN0VNcea.  Uncovered  In  the  American 
zone  In  Germany,  76,000  tons  of  Nazi  poison 
gas  are  loaded  aboard  ships  for  destruction. 
One  type,  deadliest  of  all,  attacks  the  skin, 
lungs,  and  bloodstream  and  can  kill  a  man 
In  two  minutes.  The  obsolete  S.S.  Alcobanner 
heads  out  on  her  last  Journey,  for  the  only 
practical  way  to  dispose  of  this  deadly  gas 
cargo  Is  to  send  It  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Vanocus.  Germany  had  not  used  the  nerve 
gas.  presumably  from  fear  of  retaliation,  even 
though  In  fact  we  did  not  possess  nerve  gas. 
The  allies  destroyed  much  of  the  captured 
gas,  but  on  the  Eastern  front,  the  Russians 
had  captured  an  entire  nerve  gas  factory, 
giving  them  a  headstart  In  chemical 
weaponry  for  the  Cold  War. 

PxTTTT.  After  the  war.  and  In  great  secrecy, 
the  United  States  also  went  Into  the  nerve 
gas  business.  We  built  at  least  two  full-scale 
factories  to  produce  nerve  gas.  One  Is  on 
the  Isolated  plains  of  Western  Indiana,  not 
far  from  the  small  farming  community  of 
Newport.  It  cost  more  than  thirteen  million 
dollars  to  put  up  this  plant,  and  for  nine 
years  it  turned  out  a  high  quality  nerve 
gas  called  V-X.  Then  last  fall.  It  was  quietly 
decided  that  American  stockpiles  of  nerve 
gas  are  adequate,  at  least  for  now.  There 


have  been  no  Pentagon  press  releasee  about 
Newport  because  the  Defense  Department 
seldom  publicizes  chemical  weapons.  One 
rare  exception  was  a  film  about  military 
Psycho- Chemicals.  It  was  released  In  the 
late  1960 's  and  widely  shown  on  national 
television   news   programs. 

The  so  called  cat  and  mouse  experiment 
demonstrated  a  chemical,  which  would  put 
an  enemy  soldier  out  of  action  but  not  kill 
him.  In  the  first  part  of  the  experiment,  the 
c.it's  behavior  was  normal.  Then  the  chemi- 
cal, an  experimental  drug,  was  administered 
to  the  cat.  At  the  time,  the  name  of  the 
drug  was  withheld,  but  Its  effect  was  self- 
evident.  A  complete  reversal  of  normal  emo- 
tions. The  cat  became  afraid  of  the  moiLs^ 
It  Is  now  known  that  this  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  LSD  and  the  cat  was  merely  on  a 
bad  trip.  LSD  turned  out  to  be  lmpractic.il 
but  we  did  develop  a  number  of  other  chem- 
icals designed  to  Incapacitate.  At  the  same 
time,  production  of  chemicals  that  kill  went 
on.  Just  after  the  Korean  war  started,  a 
forty  million  dollar  nerve  gas  factory  was 
built  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  arsenal,  near 
Denver.  The  Army  rules  on  secrecy  have  been 
Inconsistent,  to  say  the  least. 

In  1954,  the  Hearst  Metrotone  Newsrecl 
company  was  permlted  to  take  these  films. 
But  In  1963.  NBC  was  denied  permission  to 
enter  the  plant,  even  after  the  Denver  Post 
had  been  allowed  to  document  the  loading  of 
shells,  bombs,  and  rocket  warheads  with 
nerve  gas  In  liquid  form.  One  ton  tanks  of 
liquid  nerve  gas  were  stockpiled  In  quantity 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ar- 
senal. But  with  air  traffic  Increasing  at  the 
adjacent  Denver  airport,  and  the  city  Itself 
expanding,  the  Army  became  sensitive  about 
publicizing  the  storage  of  nerve  gas  at  the 
arsenal.  The  supposedly-secret  stockpiles 
were  clearly  visible,  however,  to  passengers 
flying  In  and  out  of  Denver,  even  though 
photographs  on  the  ground  were  prohibited. 
The  factory  Itself  Is  no  longer  producing 
nerve  gas;  and  then  late  last  summer,  the 
Army  started  to  remove  the  nerve  gas 
supplies. 

TuTTLE.  This  is  Lt.  Terry  Tuttle  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  This  information 
was  released  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  August  22,  1968  concerning  the  movement 
of  toxic  agents  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ar- 
Eenal.  Most  of  the  toxic  materials  now  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  will  be  moved.  This 
includes  toxic  materials  of  all  types.  Details 
are  classified. 

PETTrr.  About  half  the  nerve  gas  at  Den- 
ver was  shipped  by  rail  to  a  remote  Army 
depot.  35  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
This  Is  the  principal  nerve  gas  storage  point 
within  the  continental  United  States.  The 
amount  stored  here  Is  secret.  In  every  other 
respect,  there  Is  more  secrecy  surrounding 
CBW  In  the  United  States  than  about  hydro- 
gen bombs.  Canada  also  has  a  CBW  estab- 
lishment. The  Canadian  base  was  set  up  on 
the  bleak  prairie  of  Alberta,  early  In  1941, 
when  wartime  secrecy  concealed  Its  existence. 
Even  today,  a  traveler  on  the  highway 
southeast  of  Calgary  Is  not  likely  to  stop  for 
a  sight-seeing  tour.  But  there  Is  far  less 
official  mystery  than  In  the  United  States. 
We  were  allowed  Inside  on  the  basis  of  a  sin- 
gle telephone  call  to  the  Canadian  Defense 
Research  Board.  By  national  policy,  the  sta- 
tion at  Suffleld  works  only  on  defensive 
measures. 

But  the  findings  are  shared  with  Britain. 
Australia,  and  the  United  States.  Samples 
for  some  of  the  experiments  are  supplied  by 
the  United  States.  This  technician  is  work- 
ing with  a  concentrate  liquid  nerve  gas, 
code  letters  G-B.  the  material  which  was 
produced  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal. 
He  Is  diluting  It  for  use  In  an  experiment. 
Pure  O-B  Is  colorless  and  odorless  In  liquid 
or  vapor  form.  A  few  drops  on  the  skin  or 
a   few  deep   breaths   ot   concentrated   O-B 
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would  UU  in  minutes.  Like  other  nerve  gases, 
O-B   Is   chemically   similar   to   a   good   bug 
killer   It  attacks  the  himian  nervoms  system 
.  Just  as  an  insecticide  kills  bugs.  Canada 
does    extensive    animal    studies    with    G-B. 
Once  the  liquid  nerve  gas  Is  dUuted.  men 
can  work  without  masks  and  usually  do.  It 
remains  a  UqvUd  at  room  temperature.  One 
carefully   meastired   microgram    ...   a   few 
bllllonths  of  an  ounce  ...  of  G-B  will  be 
dropped  Into  one  eye  of  the  rabbit  as  part 
of   an   experiment   to  study   the   non-lethal 
effects  of  nerve  gas.   Canada  has  done  ex- 
actly the  same  experiment  on  human  vol- 
unteers. Within  seconds,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
contracts    sharply.    This    condition,    known 
as  mloels.  reduces  night  vision.  In  combat, 
this  could  happen  to  a  soldier  before  he  l:new 
what    was    happening.    Pull    recovery    from 
mlOBls   takes  up  to   three   weeks.   This   test 
shows  that  a  nerve  gas  attack  could  reduce 
the    fighting    effectiveness    of    unprotected 
troops,  even  if  they  were  not  killed  outright. 
The  Suffleld  laboratories  also  are  testing  new 
antidotes  for  victims  of  nerve  gas.  So  far.  they 
have  found  nothing  better  than  the  standard 
antidote,  a  chemical  called  atrophlne.  Iron- 
ically   nobody  knows  why  aUophlne  works, 
but   It   does.    You    are    looking   at    a    living 
mouse  heart,  sustained  by  oxygen  and  a  nu- 
Ulent  solution.  Injection  of  a  nerve  agent 
causes  paralysis  of  the  nerve   endings:    the 
heart   slows   down    and   stops.   The   electro- 
cardiograph falls  to  zero.  Injection  of  atro- 
phlne   If  done  quickly  enough  reverses  the 
nerve  paralysis  and  the  heart  resumes  beat- 
ing The  Canadian  laboratory  has  been  doing 
animal  experiments  for  many  years.  For  the 
technician,    killing    with    nerve    gas    is    Just 
part  of  the  day's  work.  Many  people  working 
m   CBW   today   have   been   in    the   business 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  They  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  CBW.  Most  are  convinced 
that  these  are  the  weapons  of  future  wars. 

This  vial  contains  the  nerve  gas  G-D  In 
dilute  solution  for  injection  Into  the  labora- 
tory mouse.  CBW  researchers  are  always  try- 
ing to  Improve  the  product  through  testing. 
G-D  Is  one  of  hundreds  of  nerve  gases,  each 
a  slight  variation  of  the  same  basic  formula. 
O-D  Is  more  resistant  to  atrophlne.  All  of 
them  kill  as  G-D  kills  very  quickly.  Exercise 
Vacuum  was  conducted  last  Fall  at  Suffleld 
by  Canadian.  British,  and  United  States 
troops.  While  Exercise  Vacuum  was  never  an- 
nounced In  America,  it  was  openly  reported 
on  Canadian  television. 

Warken.  Military  and  scientific  authorities 
emphasize  that  the  exercise  was  strictly  a 
defensive  one.  It  was  a  test  of  man.  equip- 
ment and  procedures  against  the  hypotheti- 
cal enemy  equipped  with  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  That  means  germs  and  nerve 
gas   but  they  don't  use  the  term  very  often 
around  here.  It  was  the  first  time  Canadian 
troops  have  been  tested  in  a  full  scale  CW, 
that's  Chemical  Warfare  exercise.  The  men 
were  forced  to  wear  respirators  and  protec- 
tive  gear   for   as   long   as   fourteen   straight 
hours  while  performing  their  military  Jobs. 
The  men  had  simulated  nerve  gases  shot  at 
them,   sprayed   at   them   from   aircraft   and 
blown  up  around  them  in  mines  in  precon- 
tamlnated   areas.   The   stimulant   used   was 
such  that  a  badly  equipped  or  careless  soldier 
suffered  irritating  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  a  mild  shot;  of  tear  gas  and  they  discovered 
that   sleeping,   eating,   and   other   functions 
cotUd  be  difficult  In  full  protective  equip- 
ment.   The    scientists    say    Canada    has    no 
weapons  for  waging  chemical  and  germ  war- 
fare .  .  .  only    for    defense.    John    Warren, 
CBC  News,  at  the  Defense  Research  EsUb- 
llshment,  Suffleld.  Alberta. 

Vanoctth.  In  contrast  to  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  does  have  weapons 
for  waging  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
That  report  Will  be  next. 


Vanocxts.    As   we   said    the   United   States 
does  have  wee^wns  for  waging  chemical  and 


biological  warfare.  We  test  them  In  Utah  at 
a  base  which  was  nicely  obscure  until  an 
accident  last  Spring,  at  the  Dugway  Proving 
Orotinds,  eighty  miles  Southwest  of  Salt 
I^ke  City.  Here  is  Tom  Pettlt. 

PETTrr.  The  only  advertisements  for  the 
U.S.  test  program  are  placed  where  almost 
nobody  sees  them,  on  lonely  side  roads  of 
the  great  Salt  Lake  Desert.  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  Is  used  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  to  test  both  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  The  base  Is  so  remote  that  very 
lew  people  knew  that  It  existed  until  last 
March  and  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"Skull  Valley  Sheep  Episode".  A  valuable 
herd  of  about  five  thousand  sheep  were  sud- 
denly wiped  out.  Most  had  been  grazing  In 
Skull  Valley,  twenty  miles  North  of  Dugway. 
Some  were  forty  miles  away.  All  were  burled 
by  the  United  States  Army.  But  the  military 
consistently  denied  any  connection  between 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  and  the  dead  sheep. 
There  were  many  official  Inquiries.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Utah  named  a  special  Investigator, 
Dr.  D.  A.  Osguthorpe,  a  veterinarian,  who 
looked  first  for  physical  damage  to  the 
sheep,  or  what  a  veterinarian  would  call 
"pathology." 

OsGtiTHOBPE.  The  main  effect  Is  upon  the 
nervous  system.  There  was  one  thing  about 
I  noticed  about  the  sheep,  that  there 
was  no  pathology  what  so  ever  with  these 
sheep.  The  gastro-lntestlnal  tracts,  the  cir- 
culatory systems,  musculature  were  all  per- 
fectly normal  from  a  pathological  stand- 
point, but  the  animals  were  dead,  mainly 
from  suffocation  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  muscles  they 
used  .  .  .  that  these  animals  used  to  breathe 
and  the  respiratory  center,  and  as  a  result, 
they  were  not  able  to  take  In  sufficient  oxy- 
gen and  they  died  of  suffocation.  After  sev- 
eral days  of,  of  um,  questioning,  why  the 
Army  finally  admitted  that  they  had  con- 
ducted experiments  In  the  area  with  nerve 
gas  agents. 

General  Stone.  There  are  too  many  con- 
fusing aspects.  We  have  been  working  In 
this  area  for  twenty-five  years.  In  this  par- 
ticular part  of  this  country.  With  complete 
safety  and  Impunity  and  we  have  never  done 
anything  to  damage  the  surrounding  area. 
If  we  are  the  cause  of  this,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Black.  No  other  form 
of  animal  life  has  evidenced  any  symptoms 
whatsoever,  although  they  are  located  in  the 
same  area  where  the  sheep  are  dying.  Horses, 
cows,  dogs,  birds,  and  rabbits. 

OsctJTHORPE.  This  Is  a  rabbit  showing  the 
effects  of  the  poisoning.   This  very  typical, 
you  can  see  the  tribulation.  Notice  the  trem- 
bling of  the  hair  on  the  rabbit.  See  there  .  .  . 
see  the  very  minute  tribulation. 
PETTrr.  Did  this  rabbit  die,  do  you  know? 
OsGtJTHORPE.   This   rabbit   died,   yes.   Here 
again  you  .  .  .  you  Just  saw  the,  the  muscular 
Incoordination  that  this  compound  produces. 
PETTrr.  This  Is  the  same  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  the  sheep  then,  that  is  happening 
In  this  rabbit? 
Osguthorpe.  Yes. 

Petttt.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture studied  the  surviving  Skull  Valley  sheep 
and  some  animals  which  the  Army  tested  at 
Dugway.  USDA  needed  Army  clearance  mere- 
ly to  report  on  the  findings  of  the  Dugway 
test. 

Van  Kampen.  These  animals  were  given 
low  levels  of  the  nerve  agent.  And  after  a 
short  period  of  time  they  developed  the 
same  drooplness  of  the  head  and  twisting 
In  the  spine  as  had  been  seen  ln''the  Skull 
Valley  sheep.  Symptoms  have  persisted  for 
as  long  as  three  months  In  some  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

Petttt.  Or  longer? 

Van  Kampen.  Or  longer.  We  have  several 
here  that  have  had  the  symptoms  persist  for 
six  months. 
Pettit.  In  your  view  then,  there  is  abso- 


lutely no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  sheep 
dying  and  becoming  sick  In  Skull  Valley 
was  a  nerve  agent. 

Van  Kampen.  Certainly  connected  with  the 
nerve  agent,  yes. 

Pettit.  We  now  know  that  on  March  13,  at 
Dugway,  a  Jet  fighter  released  the  nerve  gas 
V-X  at  an  abnormally  high  altitude.  Freak 
winds  carried  It  even  higher,  and  rain  dropped 
It  onto  the  Skull  Valley  Pasture.  Dr.  Osgu- 
thorpe feels  that  the  V-X  might  have  been 
carried  even  farther. 

OsGtJTHORPE.  This  could  have  been,  very 
very  easily  washed  Into,  Into  one  of  our  reser- 
voirs, our  drinking  water.  Had  it  been  rained 
out  over  one  of  these  areas  we  might  have 
had  some  real  disastrous  results.  Um,  one,  one 
specifically,  the  Deer  Creek  reservoir  very 
easily  could  have  got  that  far  had  it  not  been 
rained  out.  I'm.  I'm  sure  that  had  this  got 
into  a  water  supply  why.  it  would  have 
definitely  killed  people.  You  cannot  conduct 
these,  this  type  of  experiment  without  en- 
dangering the  life  around  you. 

Vanocur.  To  this  day  the  United  States 
Army  maintains  there  is  no  absolute  proof 
that  the  Skull  Valley  sheep  were  killed  by 
the  nerve  gas  test.  But  It  has  agreed  to  a  pay- 
ment of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  owner  of  the  sheep.  And  In  recent 
months  the  Army  has  announced  more 
stringent  safety  regulations  for  field  testing 
at  Dugway.  If  the  sheep  episode  did  nothing 
else,  it  stripped  away  a  bit  more  of  the  offi- 
cial secrecy  surrounding  CBW  in  this  coun- 
try. It  also  turns  out  that  Dugway  is  not  our 
only  test  site  after  all. 

Pettit.  The  United  States  headquarters 
command  for  lesting  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  is  designated  the  Deseret  Test  Cen- 
ter. Its  work  is  so  secret  that  even  its  loca- 
tion. Fort  Douglas  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  not 
known  until  after  the  sheep  episode  The 
Deseret  Test  Center  plans  and  conducts 
America's  CBW  tests,  at  Dugway  and  else- 
where. Military  sources  have  revealed  th" 
existence  of  other  test  programs  directed 
from  here.  At  Fort  Greely,  in  Alaska.  Fort 
Clayton,  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  And  at 
Port  Huachucha  in  Arizona.  There  has  even 
been  an  ultra-secret  test  project  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  conducted  under  a  cover  of 
blrd-bandtng  study.  A  scientist  in  Californi.i 
had  been  asked  to  develop  a  bird-counting 
radar. 

Cogswell.  There  was  some  possibility  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  seeking  a,  um. 
test  site  of  some  sort  or  other.  I  never  knew 
what,  m  the  general  region.  And  were  in- 
terested therefore  In  the  bird  populations 
and  numbers  In  the  region..!  did  know,  also 
at  this  time  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
or  the  U.S.  National  Museum  in  Washington. 
DC.  had  a  project  going  on  at  that  time 
in  the  area,  that  the  area  of  interest  was  in 
the  Central  Pacific,  Southward  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  near  the  Equator.  The 
whole,  the  whole   Central  Pacific  area. 

Pettit.  The  Pacific  Ocean  biological  sur- 
vey has  cost  the  Defense  Etepartment  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  This 
amount  was  paid  over  the  past  six  years  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Fred  Sibley,  a 
biologist,  worked  on  the  project  for  three 
vears. 

Sibley.  Um.  this  was  a  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  study 
distribution  and  migration  of  sea  birds  In 
the  Central  Pacific.  My  Job  was  mainly  that 
of  a  trip  leader,  taking  four  or  five  people  out 
on  a  party,  and  we  would  land  on  the  various 
islands,  do  biological  survey  on  these  Islands 
and  part  of  which  was  banding,  a  consider- 
able number  of  birds. 

PETTrr.  This  story  Is  picked  up  by  Robert 
Standen.  who  took  these  home  movies  In 
true  amateur  fashion,  waved  at  his  own 
camera. 

Standen.  On  one  very  dull  day.  we  spent 
the  whole  day  doing  nothing  but  bagging 
birds  with  that  long  net,  which  is  not  miich 
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fnn.  ataee  yon  eaa  go  ■nwiMI  Mad  p4ek 
op  mt  atgbx  witb  no  troobla  «t  «U.  Pr«d  fait 
that  we  should  keep  buay.  W«  want  abcmt 
nndtng  out  how  taotetad  ttMt  vas  was.  In 
a  aanaa  that  waa  part  of  what  «a 
I  would  say  Not  apacUleany.  Wobody 
that  to  me.  mind  you.  Bat  that,  I  (att. 
Implied.  Wa  did  a  vary  tntanalvw  blalaclMl 
study  of  a  spactflad  araa. 

PwTTiT.  Standea  later  took  part  In  an  altni>- 
secret  military  CBW  project  In  the  Paelfle. 
which  he  wa*  not  allowed  to  fllm   He  aald  the 
military  teat  InvolTed  vecton  .  .  .  the  aclen- 
tlSe  term  for  live  anlmala.  which  can  carry 
dlaaaaa  organUma.  Have  yon  erer  told  any- 
body what  was  done  at  waa  donaf 
BTKiromtf.  So  I  haven t. 
Pbiiii.  Not  even  the  HmlthaoaUnT 
9raiti>Kif .  No  I  dldnt.  I  havvnt  told  a  aool 
I  would  like  to  tell  aotnabody.  •ocnetlme.  be- 
cause It.  It  would  be  Juat  fun  to  tell  aoma- 
body   I  thought  It  waa  extreoiely  intereatlng. 
Pgrm.  What  was  the  point  of  holding  tbU 
test,  that  far  out  In  the  Paclflcf 

aTANon*  Well,  the  vector,  the  carrier,  the 
biological  carrier,  didn't  live  In  that  plaee 
normally,  okay.  The  place  waa  well  Isolated 
from  other  areas,  okay.  And  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  eliminate  the  carrier,  once  It  was  over. 
Ther^ftWe  It  wouldn't  Introduce  a  new  »pe- 
Clea  mto  the  area.  Also,  of  courae.  I  think, 
this  la  worthy  of  note:  since  the  vector  that 
we  iiaed  had  to  be  kept  alive  all  the  way  to 
the  location,  you  see.  TbU  was  an  experi- 
ment In  Itself.  This  is  where  the  scientific  ex- 
periment cornea  in.  There  were  meteorologists 
there  who  observed  everything  about  the 
conditions  of  the  atrooephere  at  the  time  and 
place,  okay.  Plus  we  bad  an  extensive  biologi- 
cal stair.  We  bad.  literally,  guinea  plga  on  the 
laland. 

Pcrrrr.  Where  waa  thlaf 
Stamoxk.  I  can't  say. 
Paiiii.  Roughly. 
9TANIIKN.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Prrrrr.  In  the  Hawaiian  chalnT 
Stamdxn.  No. 

PrrriT.  In  tbe  Hawaiian  Islandsf 
Stanocn  I  can't  say. 
Pn'ni.  Can't  say  yea  or  not 
STANDEif .  I  could  say  yea  or  no,  but  I  won't. 
Paiui.  Why? 

STAiniaN.  Because  I  was  told  not  to. 
Prrrrr.  Since  talking  with  Standen.  we 
have  learned  from  other  sourcea  that  the  teat 
was  conducted  In  tbe  Spring  of  1966,  on  an 
laland  seventeen  hundred  mllea  southwest  of 
Honolulu,  Just  north  of  the  equator  .  .  . 
Baker  Island,  a  U.S.  poaeeaslon.  There  Is  an 
abandoned  World  War  II  airstrip  on  Baker. 
but  the  Island  U  uninhabited.  The  six-week 
test  Involved  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Poroe  per- 
sonnel, commanded  by  tbe  Deaeret  Test  Cen- 
ter. On  the  one  square-mile  Baker  Island 
they  were  testing  animal  vectors,  or  carriers. 
to  see  bow  they  would  behave  in  a  tropical 
climate.  No  germs  were  Involved.  In  effect  It 
was  a  check-out  of  an  animal  delivery  system 
for  CBW.  The  Smithsonian  says  It  knows 
nothing  about  a  biological  warfare  testing 
program  related  to  Its  bird-study  project.  But 
Joseph  Clark  of  Philadelphia,  when  he  was  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  learned  of  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  Pacific  Bird  project  and  the 
CBW  testing. 

CiJAK.  Well  as  I  understand  It.  under  tbe 
aereen  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  In  a 
blrd-bandlng  project,  they  were  looking  for 
a  relatively  safe  place  to  conduct  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  testings.  This  resulted 
In  tbelr  picking  one  of  the  Islands  In  tbe 
Hawaiian  Chain,  probably  a  pretty  small 
one  ...  It  Is  my  understanding  that  they 
are  now  on  their  way  to  do  some  testing  there. 
•  •  •  •  • 

VANOCua.  The  Army  has  catalogued  aU  the 
dlseaaes  which  could  be  used  as  weapons. 
either  by  us  or  against  us.  Por  example,  it 
knows  that  brucelloals  or  undulant  ferer.  Is 
very  disabling,  with  long  lasting  severe  fever 
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and  general  aching.  It  know*  that  plague 
produeea  rapid  pulse,  rapid  breathing,  high 
fever  and  daatti.  That  antbrax  causes  fever, 
seres,  leelc—  at  the  lung  and  deatlt.  Mndi 
of  the  research  on  rtlsussii  is  done  In  the 
Arrays  on  secret  laboratories  or  by  contract 
at  various  unlverattlea  and  private  companlea. 
At  one  time  more  than  fifty  dlSerent  Insti- 
tutions held  Army  oontrmcts.  One  of  them 
U  the  University  of  OUh  Again.  TOm  Pettlt. 
Psiill.  The  University  of  Utah  has  been 
doing  secret  biological  research  for  the  Army 
fcr  sixteen  years,  but  very  few  people  on 
the  campus  In  Salt  Lake  City  know  anything 
alxnit  It.  The  work  is  done  by  an  obscure 
university  research  organlEation.  housed  In 
these  unpretentious  quarters  The  K  and  B 
group,  which  means  Ecology  and  Eplzoolog- 
leal  Reaearch  has  been  doing  suppoeedly 
routine  studies  of  diseases  In  Utah  wildlife. 
The  full  nature  of  the  work  was  not  known 
even  to  tbe  university  president,  until  last 
August.  At  that  time  a  series  of  false  alarms 
at  the  main,  biology  building  aroused  the 
curloalty  of  William  Hanly.  an  aaaoclate  pro- 
feesor  of  biology.  Hanly  already  had  beard 
about  a  secret  laboratory  in  his  own  biUld- 
ing  on  the  main  campus. 

Hanlxt.  I  knew  that  sotnething  bad  been 
going  on  there  which  was  connected  In  some 
way.  and  I  am  stUt  not  sure,  which  way  with 
Dugvray  Proving  Grounds  here.  Um  and  at 
the  same  time  connected  with  tbe  Uni- 
versity boused  In  the  same  building. 

BaowM.  The  first  two  runs,  we  were  all 
reatrlcted  from  going  Into  the  specific  area 
where  theee  alarms  were  originating  from. 
The  University  personnel  advised  us  to  sUy 
out  because  of  um.  disease  prob'ema 

HAjn.sT.  I  waa  told  by  a  number  of  people 
that  In  order  to  enter  that  area,  one  bad  to 
have  Immunlaations  against  certain  diseases. 
Diseases  such  as  tularemia,  anthrax,  plague 
Biml  various  others.  One  would  assiinve  then 
that  theee  diseases  are  In  that  area.  The 
orfanlsm  which  cause  those  diseases.  And  In 
order  to  get  theee  Immuntxatlons,  one  bad  to 
go  to  the  Dugway  Proving  Qround. 

Prrrrr.  The  University,  voluntarily  showed 
us  Its  contract  with  the  Army.  It  reveals  a 
clear-cut  relationship  with  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  Through  tbe  Deseret  Test  Center  the 
E  and  E  group  Is  paid  about  five-hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  University  In- 
sists that  It  la  not  Involved  In  weapons  test- 
ing. But  tbe  contract  does  specify  certain 
diseases:  Tularemia,  plague.  Q- fever.  Rocky 
Mountain  Spotted  Fever,  and  vlruaes  such  as 
encephalitis,  all  traaamlMable  from  animals 
to  man.  all  potential  weapons.  Until  now  it 
has  not  been  generally  known  that  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  BdentlsU  do  some  of  their 
Array  work  rtght  at  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  They  have  done  so.  since  1952.  In 
1955  they  made  this  film  to  document  tbelr 
own  actlvltlca.  Besides  their  academic  study 
of  dlsetue  In  native  animals  of  the  Dugway 
area,  they  have  performed  experiments  to 
Induce  Infections  artificially.  For  these 
studies,  the  Utah  research  group  developed 
laboratory  procedures  for  growing  large  num- 
bers of  ticks.  Some  ticks  are  vectors,  or  car- 
riers of  several  highly  Infectious  diseases, 
among  them.  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever. 
Tularemia  and  encephalitis,  ticks  are  reared 
by  the  simple  process  of  letting  them  feed  on 
living  kangaroo  raw.  As  part  of  Its  Army 
work,  the  Utah  research  group  raises  literally 
thousands  of  antnnau  Some  have  been  set 
out  In  the  field  to  monitor  tbe  spread  of  bio- 
logical agents  being  tested  by  the  Army.  The 
special  infection  studies  are  of  obvious  Inter- 
est to  Army  experts  on  biological  warfare.  In 
this  case,  a  deer  mouse  was  prepared  for  ex- 
posure to  germs  In  an  aerosol-spray  cham- 
ber .  .  .  probably  to  the  organism  which 
cause  tularemia. 

Military   men   consider   aeroeoi -spray    the 
best  system  for  spreading  diseases.  They  feel 


germs  distributed  this  way  are  mere  efllelent 
at  causing  disease  than  germa  carried  by 
bugs  or  *nim»i«  The  Univeratty  rssearchers 
have  done  pioneering  sclentlfle  work  In 
charting  the  flow  at  dtaeaaea.  In  c«her  words, 
bow  infection  Is  spread  from  one  animal  to 
another.  In  this  experiment,  disease  orga- 
nisms were  injected  into  a  laboratory  guinea 
pig.  The  guinea  pig  was  then  fed  to  a  wild 
coyote.  This  work  adds  to  the  Army's  knowl- 
edge of  how  germs  can  be  spread,  boCh  by 
nature  and  by  humans'  design.  But  for  years. 
the  military  implications  of  the  University 
reaearch  were  kept  obscure.  Tbe  secrecy  syn- 
drome In  the  chemical  blologlc&l  warfare 
business  Is  moat  pronounced  when  private  In- 
dustry meets  with  the  military.  Tills  Is  a 
U.S.  Navy  Installation  at  Port  Bueneme,  Cali- 
fornia, where  an  un  publicised  CBW  confer- 
ence was  held.  Security  precautions  were  ex- 
traordinary. Even  generals  were  thoroughly 
checked.  And  every  person  attending  waa  re- 
quired to  have  Defense  Department  clearance 
for  secret  information.  Ilie  oonference 
amounted  to  a  who's  who  at  CBW.  Brigadier 
General  James  A.  Hebbeler.  the  Army's  rank- 
ing oflloer  In  the  field.  Is  Director  of  all 
chemical  blologtcal.  and  nuclear  operations. 
Major  General  Uoyd  E.  Fellenz.  who  used  to 
be  head  CBW,  now  works  for  a  large  chemical 
company.  Colonel  Clyde  L.  Friar,  command- 
ing offloer  of  the  arsenal  at  Pine  Bluff. 
Arkansas 

Dr.  Jaoob  Minarik,  civilian  scientist  at  Fort 
Detrick  and  the  foremost  expert  on  defolia- 
tion. Norman  I.  Shaplra.  chairman  at  this 
meeting,  a  retired  Army  colonel,  now  em- 
ployed by  Litton  Industries.  Many  other  large 
companies  were  repreeented:  DuPont.  Alcoa. 
Dow  Chemical,  Lockheed,  McDonneU- 
Douglas.  North  American  Rockwell,  Aero-Jet 
General,  the  Rand  Corporation.  Goodyear. 
Honeywell.  Monsanto  .  .  .  more  than  forty 
companies  In  all.  Some  wbo  participated  In 
tbe  closed  door  meetings  were  willing  to  dis- 
cuss their  work.  One  was  Roger  Eyler.  bis 
consulting  firm  has  received  more  than  a 
quarter  at  a  million  dollars  from  tbe  Penta- 
gon for  CBW  research.  Particularly  an  analy- 
sis at  Intelligence  Information. 

Eylxs.  Obviously,  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  behind  lu.  And  as  a  result  of  tbelr,  um 
um.  say,  student  revolutions,  they're  getting 
even  further  behind,  because  tbelr  technical 
base  Is  going  down.  But  um.  other  than  that 
I  don't  think  I  can  say  anything  else. 

Prmr.  The  Soviet  Union  ts  not  in  that 
same  position. 

Btlcx.  No.  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Soviet 
Union  la  a  very  sophisticated  enemy.  Their 
threat  would  be  at  least  on  a  par  with  ours. 
Rezknaccl.  The  hardware  does  exist.  Quan- 
tity wise,  whether  one  could  do  this  to 
mount  an  engagement  or  not,  that  la  a 
question  I  can't  answer.  But  it  can  be  man- 
ufactured. 

Pariii.  The  Hayes  Corporation,  which 
wants  to  manufacture  the  hardware,  already 
manufactures  defoliation  equipment  for  use 
In  Viet  Nam.  and  la  actively  developing  CBW 
hardware.  At  Its  own  expense.  Hayes  U  work- 
ing on  a  number  of  weapons  systems  all 
listed  right  In  tbe  company  brochure.  One 
of  them  Is  called.  "The  Wet-Dry  Agent  Bi- 
ological Bomblet".  the  biological  bomblet  Is 
not  being  mass  produced  right  now.  This  In- 
dicates that  the  United  States  has  the  tech- 
nology for  biological  warfare,  but  not  a 
combat  capability.  At  Fort  Detrick,  Mary- 
land, the  U.S.  Army  has  been  accumulating 
biological  warfare  know-how  for  nearly 
twenty-six  years.  The  work  started  here  In 
1943  In  secrecy  equal  to  that  of  the  atomic 
bomb  project.  Today.  Fort  Detrick.  is  even 
more  secret  than  Oak  Ridge.  Using  labora- 
tory animals,  the  scientists  at  Fort  Detrick 
liave  precisely  measured  tbe  Infectlvlty  of 
nearly  every  known  disease.  B>peclally  In  the 
aeroaal-spray  form  of  transmission.  Aerosol- 
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spray  forces  nUcrobes  deep  into  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  lungs.  Even  human  vol- 
unteers have  been  Infected  this  way.  Sev- 
enth-Day Adventlsts,  serving  as  conscien- 
tious objectors  In  the  army  medical  corps. 
One  of  them  was  Frank  Mlyasblro. 

MiTASKixo.  It  was  somewhat,  um.  spooky 
when  tbe  light  would  Hash  on  and  you  know 
that  um.  there  are  organUms  being  passed 
Into  your  body  to  make  you  sick.  This  Is  the 
time  that  you  really  wonder  If  you  should  be 
there    Um,  some  of  the  fellows  came  down 
with  tularemia,  well  they  started  developing 
symptoms  about  two  days  after  we  received 
the  organisms.   I  know,   um,  when,  ...  we 
were  all  waiting  to  see  wbo  would  get  hit 
first.   And.  um,  a  friend  of  mine,  um,  had 
violent  headaches  one  night.  And  his  temp- 
erature   zoomed    up    to    about    103    degrees 
overnight.  We  were  given  .  .  .  our  tempera- 
tures and  our  pulse  rates  were  taken  every  six 
hours  throughout  the  day  and  we  could  see 
when  the  temperature  started  rising  that    .  . 
after  about  two  or  three  days,  the  fellows, 
most  of  the  feUows  started  developing  symp- 
toms .  .  .  violent  headaches  and  um,  mus- 
cular  aches   and    pains,   most   .    .    .   fellows 
couldn't  even  get  out  of  bed.  Um,  the  tem- 
peratures,   like   I   said   always    Increased   to 
about  104  degrees.  And  um.  Just  um  a  lot  of 
sweating  .  .  .  some  of  the  fellows  would  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  completely 
soaked.  And  It  would  last  for  a  few  days,  well 
a  couple  of  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
knew  that  you  had  developed  a  disease  and 
they  were  certain  that  you  had  developed  a 
disease,  they  would  give  you  medication. 

Prrrrr,  Tularemia  Is  fatal  In  less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  cases.  But  It  U  highly  dis- 
abling and  once  was  routinely  suggested  for 
use  In  Viet  Nam.  This  suggestion  was  turned 
down.  Instead  the  military  In  Viet  Nam  has 
turned  to  chemical  warfare :  Tear  gas  on  the 
ground,  defoliation  of  the  Jungle  from  the 
air  C-123  aircraft  have  dropped  tons  of 
chemical  weed  killers.  The  spray  technique, 
or  a  modification  of  It,  could  also  be  used  to 
deliver  nerve  gas,  or  even  germ  weapons.  If 
they  were  available.  In  Viet  Nam,  the  mili- 
tary has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  wage 
chemical  warfare,  this  Is  the  "C "  of  CBW. 
The  poBslblUty  that  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  might  be  used  against  the  United 
States  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 

Film  narratob.  A  mask  filters  out  danger- 
ous elements  In  the  air,  such  as  gas,  germs, 
or  radioactive  dusts.  Pinal  tests  on  this  mask 
used  volunteers  to  breathe  In  a  completely 
harmless  test  spray.  The  volunteer  children 
participated  with  the  consent  of  their  par- 
ents. The  mask  will  be  made  In  six  sizes,  to 
fit  all  persons  from  the  age  of  four  upward. 
Ftor  children  under  four,  there  is  a  tent  like 
Infant  shelter. 

Prriii.  The  all-purpose  mask  was  never 
produced  In  quantity  for  civilian  defense.  No 
one  seriously  expects  nuclear  attack.  And 
nerve  gas  is  primarily  a  battlefield  weapon 
anyway.  But  In  future  wars,  biological  weap- 
ons could  be  used  against  civilians. 

Despite  all  the  mystery  about  biologi- 
cal warfare  and  all  the  secrecy,  there  is 
one  simple  fact:  The  United  States,  today 
does  not  have  germ  weapons  ready  to  go  at 
the  push  of  a  button.  We  know  how  to  build 
them:  we  have  tested  the  stuff,  but  so  far  at 
least  there  has  been  no  order  to  go  into  mass 
production.  And  until  there  is  an  order,  the 
U.S.  biological  warfare  capability  will  remain 
only  a  paper  tiger.  Of  course  we  don't  know 
about  Russia  or  Red  China. 


former  Senator  Bartlett  of  Alaska.  I 
may  have  15  minutes  ir^which  to  address 
the  Senate.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  Ora'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord^ed. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  jAvrrs 


E  L  "BOB"  BARTLETT,  LATE  A  SEN- 
ATOR FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the  or- 
der of  Monday  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
eulogies  for  the  late  Senator  Bartlett. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mansfield)  . 
in  tribute  to  the  late  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  Senator  Bartlett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  respect  to  our 
late  beloved  colleague  Bob  Bartxett  of 
Alaska.  Senator  Bartlett  was  a  dedicated 
and  courageous  member  of  this  body.  He 
fought  tenaciously.  If  unassumingly,  for  what 
he  believed  In  and  for  the  people  whom  he 
represented.  To  him,  more  than  anyone  else, 
goes  the  cerdlt  for  the  admission  of  Alaska 
Into  the  Union. 

Bob  Bartlett  and  I  served  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  watched  his 
dedicated,  determined  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  change  from  the  territory  of  Alaska  to 
the  State  of  Alaska.  He  knew  what  Alaskans 
wanted  and  he  worked  to  persuade  Congress 
to  the  same  point  of  view. 

In  the  Senate,  he  showed  the  same  tena- 
clousness — notably  In  his  work  on  the  Com- 
merce. Small  Business,  and  Appropriations 
Committees.  One  of  my  most  pleasant  re- 
memberances  Is  of  the  election  and  swearing 
In  of  this  distinguished  American  as  the  first 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  Senate  shares  with  Alaska  a  warm 
memory  of  Bos  BARTLnr.  Those  of  us  who 
were  his  colleagues  will  remember  him  for  his 
keen  Intelligence,  his  unassuming  manner, 
his  Innate  modesty,  and  his  many  legislative 
achievements  lor  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

His  graclousness  was  expressed  In  many 
ways.  Including  the  frequent  presentation  of 
roses  grown  In  his  own  garden  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Margaret  Chase  Smtth)  ,  who.  as  the  Senate 
knows,  has  a  deep  affection  for  the- flower. 
I  believe  Bob  Bartletts  last  gesture  in  the 
Capitol  and  In  the  city  of  Washington  be- 
fore he  left  for  his  final  operation  was  to 
proffer  to  Senator  Smith  a  single  rose,  the 
last  which  had  bloomed   In  his  garden. 

Little  things  make  big  men.  Bob  Bart- 
LETT's  continued  attention  to  his  duties,  his 
devotion  to  his  state  and  his  country,  and 
his  thoughtful  actions  marked  him  as  a  man 
and  as  a  friend.  We  will  miss  him  because  of 
what  he  stood  for  and  what  he  did  and, 
most  of  all,  for  what  he  was — a  gentle  man. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  memorial  statements  in  mem- 
ory of  our  late  beloved  colleague,  the 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Senator  Bob  Bartlett  of 
Alaska.  Though  Senator  Bartlett  and 
I  were  separated  by  many  years  in  age, 
and  though  our  homes  were  on  opposite 


sides  of  the  continent,  he  was,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  my  close  friend. 

Our  relationship  and  our  friendship 
began  with  the  recognition  that  the  well- 
being  and  future  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  was  tied  in  many 
ways  to  the  well-being  and  future  of  the 
people  of  Alaska.  This  is  the  great  bind- 
ing force  of  our  Nation,  despite  other 
ills  and  problems  we  may  suffer— we  are 
one  people,  with  common  problems  and 
common  aspirations. 

But  beyond  that  Bob  Bartlett  and  I 
were  drawn  together  by  our  common  in- 
terest in  the  sea,  its  beauty,  power,  and 
the  potential  of  its  bounty.  Massachu- 
setts, like  Alaska,  lives  with  the  sea  and 
has  drawn  its  strength  from  it.  And  as  he 
and  I  worked  together  a  friendship  and 
trust  grew  between  us  that  was  larger 
than  our  own  making. 

But  It  is  more  than  friendship  that 
prompts  me  to  rise  today  to  speak  of 
Senator  Bartlett;  it  is  the  respect  that 
I  have  held  for  him  over  the  years  as  a 
legislator,  and  as  a  man  of  quiet  achieve- 
ment.  With   a  steady   persistence   that 
grew  out  of  his  love  for  his  State  and  his 
people  he  compiled  a  legislative  record 
that  was  remarkable.  It  was  once  esti- 
mated by  the  Library  of  Congress  that 
he  had  more  bills  passed  into  law  than 
any  other  Member  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress.  Bob  Bartlett  was  responsible 
for  the  nine-mile  contiguous  fishing  zone, 
for  the  Federal  fish  protein  concentrate    - 
program,  for  the  inclusion  of  fish  prod- 
ucts in  the  food-for-peace  program,  for 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  Act, 
and  for  the  passage  of  the  Radiation 
Safety  Act.  Many  of  his  colleagues  were 
not  aware  of  his  successes  in  these  areas, 
for  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  make  much 
of  what  he  had  done — he  was  more  con- 
cerned with  what  he  was  going  to  do  for 
Alaska,  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  repay 
the  people  of  that  frontier  State  for  the 
opportunity  they  gave  him  to  speak  for 
them. 

Today  we  in  the  Senate  are  paying 
tribute,  and  we  In  the  Senate  are  grati- 
fied with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  near 
future  his  likeness  will  be  placed  in  Stat- 
uary Hall.  Our  tribute,  however  can  never 
match  in  feeling  the  love  and  affection 
that  the  people  of  his  State  had  for  him. 
Alaska  and  Bob  Bartlett  were  one  and 
the  same.  He  ran  for  Congress  10  times — 
as  delegate  or  Senator — and  never  once 
was  seriously  challenged.  His  last  elec- 
tion brought  him  a  majority  of  close  to 
80  percent — a  vote  of  confidence  and  a 
vote  of  esteem  from  all  Alaskans — the 
miners,  the  fishermen,  the  oil  men.  Eski- 
mos, newcomers  and  oldtimers.  He  was 
their  man  and  there  will  not  be  another. 
So  it  is  as  a  result  of  his  work  that 
today's  Alaska,  despite  earthquakes,  de- 
spite floods,  despite  the  transgressions  of 
the    past    by    those   who    thoughtlessly 
drained  her   of  her  minerals   and   re- 
sources, Alaska    stands    today    with    a 
healthy    and   growing   economy   and   a 
confident  future. 

To  his  lovely  wife  Vide  and  his  daugh- 
ters I  once  again  offer  my  sympathy  for 
their  loss,  but  in  consolation,  to  them 
and  the  people  of  Alaska  there  are  warm 
memories  of  a  great  man  who  had  the 
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raxe  opportunity  to  lead  a  proud  State 
Into  a  nation,  and  by  so  doing  enriched 
both  hlB  people  and  our  country. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  have 
served  with  Bob  Bahtlett  during  the  10 
years  In  which  he  represented  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  the  Senate. 

History  will  record  that  it  was  for 
those  10  years  that  Alaska  was  first 
represented  in  this  body,  and  that  Bob 
Bahtlbtt  served  as  his  State's  first 
senior  Senator.  He  played  an  important 
role  in  representing  his  State  before, 
during,  and  after  the  attainment  of 
statehood. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  held  in  high  esteem 
In  the  Senate,  and  made  a  strong  con- 
tribution during  his  years  of  service  here. 

The  overwhelming  electoral  support 
he  received  as  an  indication  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  Alaskans. 

An  editorial  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  shortly  after  his  death  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  way  the  people  of  his 
.Stat^JCplt: 

On  10  diiferent  occaslona  the  stubborn,  un- 
manageable, belltgerent  and  politically 
erratic  populace  of  Alaska  handed  him  the 
crown  with  election  returns  as  much  as  81 
per  cent  In  his  favor. 

No  one  In  all  the  state's  history  has  ever 
enjoyed  such  frequent  and  solid  support 
from  Alaskans. 

Bob  Bartlett's  death  marks  the  end 
of  an  era  of  transition,  one  of  the  most 
significant  chapters  in  Alaska's  history, 
and  one  that  is  virtually  a  summary  of 
his  life  and  public  service. 

I  felt  clo.se  to  Bob  Bartlett.  He  was  a 
warm  and  sympathetic  person,  in- 
terested in  other  people  and  in  the 
welfare  of  people.  He  was  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  his  own  people  and  everyone 
who  knew  him  had  a  deep  affection  for 
him. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only  by 
the  people  of  Alaska,  but  also  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  perform  a  sad  task  and  I  hope 
that  never  again,  no  matter  how  long  I 
shall  be  here,  will  the  reason  be  so  sad- 
dening or  compelling. 

Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Baktlstt  was  my 
friend,  and  nothing  else  I  could  say 
would  be  more  significant  than  that. 
Senators  who  served  with  him  in  the 
Senate  remember  him:  the  Senator  who 
would  always  chair  a  hearing,  who.  as  a 
freshman  Senator,  uncomplainingly  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate  for  long  hours,  and 
finally,  as  a  Senator  who  would  not  sur- 
render principle  for  expediency  or  sacri- 
fice the  public  good  for  the  sake  of 
partisanship.  When  Bob  Bartlett  left 
the  House  of  Representatives  after 
14  years  as  our  territory's  delegate,  he 
received  the  imqualifled  praise  of  his 
colleagues  from  both  parties. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  this  body,  although  nothing  would 
have  honored  me  more.  However,  if  that 
had  ever  come  to  pass,  I  know  one  thing : 
even  though  we  were  of  different  parties, 
separated  by  this  aisle  that  at  times 
seems  so  very  wide.  Bob  Bartlett  would 
have  worked  with  me  and  helped  me,  for 
the  good  of  Alaska  and  the  Nation. 


Bob  Bartlett's  legislative  aclileve- 
ments  are  almost  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. The  results  of  his  tireless  efforts 
within  this  Chamber  have  transformed 
the  State  of  Alaska.  When  he  arrived  in 
Congress  as  a  delegate  in  1944,  Ameri- 
cans knew  Alaska  only  as  an  ice-locked 
wilderness,  with  names  such  as  Kiska. 
Attu,  and  Dutch  Harbor  more  unfamiliar 
than  Guadalcanal  or  Okinawa.  But  in  14 
years  a  miracle  had  occurred:  the  popu- 
lation had  doubled,  roads  and  airi>orts 
had  sprung  up  and  Alaska  was  on  the 
threshold  of  statehood.  All  of  this  was 
traceable  to  Bob  Bartlett's  ability  and 
dedication  of  all  his  accomplishments 
and  dreams,  statehood  for  Alaska  was  ills 
greatest  triumph.  As  much  as  any  other 
man  he  helped  add  the  49th  star  to  the 
American  flag.  A  mark  of  his  pride  in  this 
achievement  could  be  seen  in  the  Senate 
garage:  instead  of  the  prestigious  No.  1 
license  plate  of  a  senior  Senator,  his  was 
Alaska  No.  49.  But  for  Bob,  statehood 
was  only  a  beginning.  Alaska  had  become 
a  State,  and  now  her  potential  had  to 
be  developed  and  our  vast  resources 
tapped  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  Permission  for  Japanese  pulp 
mills  in  Alaska,  increased  oil  and  gas 
revenues  to  Alaska  from  Federal  leasing, 
public  works  projects  without  number 
and  the  infusion  of  massive  amounts  of 
Federal  aid  after  the  earthquake  in  1964 
and  the  Fairbanks  flood  of  1967,  are  but 
some  of  his  landmark  achievements  for 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

But  it  should  not  be  thought  that  his 
only  concern  was  for  the  citizens  of  his 
own  State.  His  legislation  reflected  a 
tremendous  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans,  with  such  bills  as  the  radia- 
tion safety  bill,  which  set  sweeping  safe- 
ty standards  for  all  radiation-emitting 
equipment  from  television  sets  to  X-ray 
machines,  and  the  Bartlett  act.  which 
provided  that  all  federally  funded  build- 
ings be  constructed  so  as  to  provide  easy 
access  and  use  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Senator  Bartlett  led  efforts  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  9- 
mile  contiguous  fishing  zone  as  well  as 
the  law  which  gave  the  Coast  Guard  the 
authority  it  needs  to  see  that  our  fishing 
zone  and  territorial  waters  are  protected 
from  foreign  incursion.  His  concern  for 
the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  American 
fishing  industry  produced  such  legislative 
achievements  as  the  addition  of  fish  to 
the  food-for-peace  program  and  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964.  As  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee he  worked  long  and  he  worked 
hard,  firm  in  his  ttelief  that  America 
should  have  a  healthy,  modem,  and  com- 
petitive merchant  marine  fieet.  His  ef- 
forts will  provide  the  foundation  on 
which  a  new  merchant  marine  policy 
will  be  built. 

Whatever  Bob  Bartlett  did.  he  placed 
the  welfare  of  the  people  before  any 
partisan  consideration.  His  was  a  selfless 
dedication  that  is  so  seldom  found  in  life. 
whether  public  or  private.  His  work  for 
Alaska's  native  population  was  endless: 
in  Bethel.  Alaska,  where  the  native  popu- 
lation lives  in  a  squalor  imequaled  by 


any  in  America,  a  new  housing  project 
is  rising  with  the  work  and  construction 
being  conducted  by  the  natives  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to 
announce  at  this  time  that  Secretary 
Romney  has  today  approved  the  first 
$1  million  for  the  Bob  Bartlett  remote 
housing  program  He  did  so.  at  my  spe- 
cific request,  to  take  place  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  memorial  to  our  beloved 
Senator. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  delegate  days  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  said: 

If.  during  my  service  In  Congress  as  dele-  ' 
gate  from  Alaska,  I  accomplished  nothing 
else  than  to  assist  In  some  small  measure 
In  making  sure  that  TB  would  never  again 
take  so  many  lives  and  cause  such  heart- 
ache and  anguish,  I  should  feel  that  my  con- 
tribution had  been  worthwhile. 

This  concern  for  the  small  man  and 
his  welfare  brought  Bos  Bartlett  the 
undyirig  affection  of  the  Alaskan  p>eople 
and  the  admiration  of  his  Senate  and 
House  colleagues. 

Further.  Bob  Bartlett  never  sought 
the  spotUght  of  national  publicity  for 
his  accomplishments.  What  he  did  was 
for  Alaska  and  not  for  himself,  but  the 
success  of  his  work  can  be  seen  in  Alas- 
ka's growth  and  prosperity  today:  few 
men  can  claim  over  a  third  of  a  million 
square  miles  and  a  quarter  of  a  mllliod 
people  as  a  monument  to  their  life's 
work.  Bob  would  have  been  the  last  to 
claim  such  a  monument;  he  would  im- 
mediately begin  speaking  of  all  the  oth- 
ers over  all  the  years  who  contributed 
to  leading  Alaska  into  the  forefront  of 
the  20th  century.  It  was  typical  of  the 
man.  that  at  a  memorial  dinner  in  1964 
commemorating  20  years  of  service  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  when  his  turn 
came  to  speak.  Bob  Bartlett  was  thank- 
ing his  friends  and  the  people  of  Alaska 
for  helping  him.  And  yet,  coming  from 
him,  it  seemed  natural  and  appropriate. 

Words  are  often  useless  things.  We 
cannot  measure  a  man's  life  in  words, 
nor  can  we  pay  proper  tribute  with  them. 
If  they  are  any  real  use  at  all.  it  is  for 
us  who  must  now  continue  the  monu- 
mental tasks  ahead.  Perhaps  we  can 
draw  some  little  comfort  from  them,  in 
the  painful  awareness  that  we  are  now 
less  than  we  were.  And  If  comfort  is 
needed,  as  it  surely  is.  then  Bob  Bart- 
lett's favorite  poem,  which  was  written 
by  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  which  was  read 
at  his  graveside  in  Fairbanks,  can  pro- 
vide more  than  anything  else : 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky. 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  He. 
Olad  did  I  Uve  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  wlU. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be: 
Home  Is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea. 
And  the  hunter,  home  from  the  hill. 

Bob  Bartlett  is  gone.  He  was  my 
friend  and  I  will  miss  him. 

Alaslcans,  to  a  man.  will  miss  him.  More 
than  that,  however,  Alaskans,  to  a  man, 
are  determined  that  Bob  Bartlett's  faith 
In  them  and  his  confidence  in  their  abil- 
ity to  build  a  State  will  be  fulfilled. 

Alaska  will  not  fail  Bob  Bartlett. 
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Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  appreciation,  sympaUiy. 
and  complete  approval  to  three  fine 
statements  which  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  our  late,  beloved  friend.  Sen- 
ator Bob  Bartlett;  namely  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pclbright).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 

I  certainly  approve  and  want  to  join 
in  every  statement  that  each  of  those 
three  distinguished  Senators  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  our  late  friend,  Senator 
Bob  Bartlett,  was  my  good  friend.  I  was 
sincerely  fond  of  him.  Mrs.  Holland  and 
I  are  fond  of  Mrs.  Bartlett. 

There  are  many  things  I  could  say 
with  reference  to  the  personal  loss  which 

we  feel.  . 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  perhaps 
the  thing  which  I  should  say  at  this  time 
should  relate  most  to  the  long,  finally 
successful  fight  which  Senator  Bartlett 
made,  before  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
when  he  was  the  delegate  from  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  to  secure  statehood  for 
the  area  which  he  loved  so  well  and 
served  so  ably. 

It  happened  that  I  was  one  of  the 
many  Senators  who  thought  that  Alaska 
should  have  statehood,  and  that  while 
statehood  would  bring  great  opportuni- 
ties to  Alaska.  Alaska  would  also  bring 
great  values  to  our  Nation;  and  I  believe 
that  both  of  those  objectives  stUl  hold 

true.  ,  ^  , 

However,  may  I  rather  briefly  speak 
about  a  portion  of  the  contributions 
which  Senator  Bartlett  made.  Not  being 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  at  that  time. 
I  carmot  relate  the  long  debates  that  took 
place  there.  As  I  remember,  he  was  suc- 
cessful. In  the  final  instance.  In  fighting 
off  a  couple  of  determined  efforts  to  re- 
commit his  bill,  and  he  had  a  good,  stiff 
fight  there  before  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  want  to  take  a  little 
time  to  talk  about  the  things  that  hap- 
pened here  In  the  Senate. 

I  recall  that  In  January  1957,  proceed- 
ing trader  the  so-caUed  Tennessee  plan, 
which  had  been  foUowed  later  by  others 
of  our  States  which  have  made  such 
great  contributions  to  our  Nation  since 
admission  to  statehood,  there  was  a 
group,  a  delegation,  here  in  the  Senate, 
in  the  gallery  just  behind  the  clock  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 
representing  Alaska  and  Alaska's  hope 
for  statehood.  May  I  make  a  few  remarks 
about  that  occasion. 

Remarks  supporting  the  proposal  for 
statehood  for  Alaska  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  January  14.  1957, 
in  volume  103  at  pages  466  to  476  of  the 
permanent  Congressional  Record.  They 
show  that  the  people  of  Alaska  had  pro- 
ceeded under  the  so-called  Tennessee 
plan  by  holding  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  by  choosing  In  an  election  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruening  and  the 
Honorable  WUllam  A.  Egan  to  be  their 
first  two  U.S.  Senators  and  the  Honor- 
able Ralph  J.  Rivers  to  be  their  first  VS. 
Representative. 

The  delegation  from  Alaska,  consisting 

of  the  three  gentlemen  just  named,  and 

our  late,  distinguished  friend,  Senator 

Bartlett,  then  the  Delegate  from  the 
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Territory  of  Alaska,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, sat  In  that  Senate  GaUery 
and  received  the  plaudits  of  the  assem- 
bled   Senate.    Among    those    Senators 
speaking  after  I  began  the  discussion  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Lomsiana 
(Mr    LONG),  who  could  not  be  present 
that  day.  were  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Senator  Murray  from  Mon- 
tana   together  with  the  Senator  from 
CaUfornla.  Mr.  Kuchel,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Kefauver.   the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  Mr.  O'Mahoney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  Mr.  Capehart,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Neuberger,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  Mr.  Payne,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Thye,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  WUey,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr  President,  I  am  sorry  that  none 
of  those  distinguished  Senators  are  here 
with  us  now.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
some  of  them  have  gone  to  their  last 
reward.  I  think  that  my  reference  to  the 
place  where  their  remarks  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  will  enable  all  who 
are  interested  to  see  the  kind  of  mterest 
manifested  in  statehood  for  Alaska  that 
was  expressed  on  that  occasion. 

Repeated  references  were  made  to  the 
fact  that  our  late  friend.  Senator  Bart- 
lett had  been  and  was  at  the  time  the 
leader  in  the  Congress  for  Alaskan  state- 
hood and  that  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mony he  had  stepped  aside  in  favor  of 
the  distinguished  Alaskans  who  had  been 
named  to  be  the  first  Senators  and  the 
first  Congressman  from  the  proposed  new 
State  I  quote,  for  instance,  from  the 
statement  of  the  late  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey, as  follows: 

I  should  like  to  say  in  associating  myself 
with  the  .  .  .  Senator  from  Florida  that  the 
prospective  Senators  and  RepresentaUves 
now  seated  In  the  Gallery  may  hope  to  see 
the  time  speedily  arrive  when  Bob  Bartlett  s 
bill  shall  pass  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  become  a  law.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not take  my  seat  vrtthout  complimenting  Mr. 
Bartlett  for  the  magnificent  work  he  has  done 
in  and  out  of  Congress  to  make  statehood  a 
reality  for  Alaska. 


So  spoke  the  late,  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  Mr.  O'Mahoney. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  late 
Senator  Neuberger  stated: 

I  desire  to  Join  In  the  tribute  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'Mahoney)  paid  to  Delegate  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  state- 
hood and  who  unselfishly  stepped  aside  for 
this  delegation  of  two  Senators  and  one  Rep- 
resentative to  come  to  Washington  If  and 
when  Alaska  becomes  a  State.  I  believe  Dele- 
gate Bartlett.  when  Alaska  becomes  a  State- 
as  I  am  confident  It  wUl— wlU  share  a  great 
deal  of  the  credit  which  Is  due  to  all  who 
have  worked  In  this  cause.  Delegate  Bartlett 
has  been  a  vaUant  and  pioneer  advocate  of 
statehood  under  the  dome  of  our  United 
States  Capitol. 

Senator  Humphrey  also  stated,  rela- 
tive to  former  Governor  Gruening,  of 
Alaska,  and  to  Delegate  Bartlett,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  loin  In  paying  tribute  to  him  (Governor 
Gruening)  as  I  do  to  Delegate  BarUett  who 
has  been  with  us  In  connection  with  every 
one  of  the  efforts  for  sUtehood  of  the  great 
Territory  of  Alaska. 


We  all  know  that  Bos  Bartlett's  bill, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  late  Senator 
O'Mahoney,  did  pass  Congress  the  next 
year.  In  1958,  and  that  Alaska's  admis- 
sion'to  full  statehood  was  certified  on 
January  3,  1959.  ^ 

I  should  remark  that  Senator  Egan, 
who  sat  In  the  gallery  on  the  day  I 
mentioned,  had  by  that  time  become 
Governor  Egan,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
new  State,  and  that  Delegate  Bartlett 
had  become  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
new  State  of  Alaska. 

Great  credit  and  great  honor  shoiud 
go  to  our  late  friend.  Senator  Bartlett. 
for  that  statehood  achievement  in  which 
he  played  such  a  leading  part. 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  other 
things  which  I  could  say— true  things— 
with  reference  to  the  industry,  the  effec- 
tiveness, the  friendliness,  the  knowledge- 
able qualities  which  Senator  Bartlett 
showed  in  committee,  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Especially  did  I  note  his 
effective  work  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  where  we  both  served.  I  shall 
leave  them  to  others,  because  I  want  my 
own  remarks  to  be  centered  around  the 
facf  that  I  think,  without  his  dedicated 
effort  devoted  and  continued  effort, 
Alaska  probably  would  not  now  be  a 
State  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
statehood.  .  .  . 

In  my  mind,  the  fond  memory  which 
we  should  have  of  him.  the  high  honor 
which  he  should  always  hold  In  the 
annals  of  Alaska  and  the  annals  of 
America,  has  to  do  with  his  magnificent 
performance  as  the  Delegate  from  Alaska 
in  being  the  spearhead  of  the  effort  to 
make  that  great  territory  our  49th  State. 
Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Holland  and  I 
wish  our  affectionate  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  her  famUy  to  be  of  record. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  person- 
ally shaU  miss  the  smiling,  busy,  and 
always  effective  Senator  Bartlett  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sadness  but  a  sense  of  extreme  pride 
that  I  speak  of  our  beloved  Bob  Bartlett 
as  I  knew  him  through  years  of  associa- 
tion and  of  the  deep  admiration  and  fond 
regard  that  I  had  for  him. 

The  late  Senator  Bartlett  was  elected 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  from  Alaska  in   1944  and  served 
seven  consecutive  terms.  When  AlasJta 
was  granted  Statehood,  he  was  promptly 
elected  Senator  and  twice  reelected.  I 
started  my  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 2  years  after  Bob's  first  elec- 
tion and  served  with  him  four  consec- 
utive terms  In  that  body.  During  his  10 
years  in  the  Senate  I  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Our  warm  personal  friend- 
ship started  during  my  first  term  in  the 
House  and  continued  for  22  years.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  in  both  bodies, 
for  evervone  of  us  who  ever  served  with 
him  is  fully  aware  of  it.  Not  long  before 
Alaskan  SUtehood  I  journeyed  to  Alaska 
with  the  late  Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel 
and  held  rather  extended  hearings  in 
both  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  on  the 
then  controversial  question  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In  the  territoiy.  Bob  Bart- 
LETT  as  Delegate  accompanied  us  during 
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thoee  hearings  and  I  had  a  flrsthand 
opportiinlty  to  witness  the  love  and  af- 
fecUon  that  all  the  people  of  Alaska  had 
for  him.  Their  devotion  to  him  Is  a 
matter  of  record  because  during  all  his 
years  he  was  overwhelmingly  elected  and 
reelected  as  both  Delegate  and  Sena- 
tor. For  years  no  political  opponent  ever 
entertained  any  serious  expectations  of 
contending  with  him  successfully. 

Ehiring  all  his  time  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  never  knew  a  single  Member 
of  either  body  or  either  party  who  did 
not  like  and  respect  Bob  Bartlett  Some 
men  do  not  incur  animosities  simply  be- 
cause they  have  negative  personalities 
and  have  little  force  or  influence — not 
so  in  the  case  of  Bos  BARTLrrr.  He  fought 
doggedly  and  determinedly  for  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed  and  in- 
stantly gave  battle  whenever  the  wel- 
fare of  Alaska  or  its  people  were  con- 
cerned. But  he  had  the  rare  and  price- 
less faculty  of  being  always  firm  but 
never  offensive.  He  could  differ  without 
anger.- He  could  lose  without  rancor.  He 
xould-win  without  exultation.  In  all  the 
years  I  was  associated  with  him,  I  never 
saw  him  show  the  slightest  sign  of  losing 
his  temper.  His  courtesy  was  unfailing 
because  it  was  bom  of  a  deep  affection 
not  only  for  his  associates  here  but  for 
all  men  everywhere.  No  wonder  he  ex- 
ercised a  mighty,  though  unobstructlve. 
influence  in  the  Congress.  No  wonder  he 
accomplished  so  much  for  Alaska.  No 
wonder  he  contributed  in  such  a  large 
measure  to  tbe  winning  of  Alaskan  state- 
hood. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  go  on  that  last 
sad  Journey  to  Fairbanks  as  we  laid  him 
at  rest  among  those  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him  from  his  boyhood  days  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  one  of  his  daughters  took 
the  long  trip  back  with  us  to  Washing- 
ton. I  have  never  seen  grief  more  bravely 
borne.  She  and  both  her  daughters  have 
the  admiration  and  deepest  sympathy  of 
us  all. 

Bob  BAiiTi.KTr  had  a  genius  for  friend- 
ship. We  think  of  him  today,  not  so  much 
as  a  Senator  or  an  associate,  but  as  a 
com(>anion  whose  modesty,  good  sense, 
and  good  humor  made  every  moment 
with  him  a  memory  to  be  enjoyed. 

Over  whatever  seaa  be  1*  sailing 

Whatever  strange  winds  (an  hU  brow. 
What  company  rare  he's  regaling. 

I  know  It  U  well  with  him  now. 
And  when  my  last  voyage  I  am  making 

May  I  go.  aa  be  went,  unafraid. 
And.  tbe  Pilot  that  guided  him  taking. 

May  I  make  the  same  port  he  has  made 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Montoya  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  saw 
our  late  colleague.  Boa  Bartlztt,  for  the 
last  time  a  day  or  two  before  he  left  for 
Cleveland  to  undergo  heart  surgery. 

This  was  In  the  Senate  subway  to  the 
Capitol.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  forth- 
coming operation,  and  asked  him  how  he 
was  feeling.  In  reply,  he  placed  his  hand 
over  his  heart  and  said:  "I'm  going  to 
have  some  repair  work  done  here." 

I  am  sure  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
odds.  But  there  was  no  outward  sign.  No 
panic.  No  expression  of  self-pity.  Just 
Inordinate  courage  and  an  ability  to  face 
up  to  adversity. 


I  wished  him  good  luck,  gave  him  a 
p«t  on  the  back  and  said:  "Ctoodby. 
Boa." 

This  Incident  characterized  Bob  Bart- 
LTTT  In  life.  He  was  not  a  dramatic  per- 
son, but  very  wise  and  very  dedicated  and 
very  soimd  In  his  approach  to  the  grave 
problems  we  face  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
world. 

Almost  up  until  ihe  time  of  his  de- 
parture from  Washington,  he  was  busy 
in  his  office  devoting  attention  to  the 
most  pressing  problems  coming  within 
his  purview  as  a  Senator. 

Bob  BARTLrrr  and  I  developed  a  very 
close  personal  relationship  when  we  both 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
he  as  a  nonvoting  E>elegate  and  I  as  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

Every  2  years  the  people  of  Alaska 
returiied  him  to  Washington  as  the  sole 
representative  of  that  vast  territory. 
Year  after  year  he  worked  zealously  to 
provide  statehood  for  that  vast  expanse 
of  land  and  water. 

And  it  was  fltting  indeed  that  after 
Bob  Bartlett  had  won  his  fight  for 
Alaskan  statehood.  Its  people  elected  him 
in  1958  to  be  their  .senior  Senator.  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  that  same  year,  and 
Bob  and  I  served  together  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  where  his  great  ability 
and  talent  contributed  so  much  to  the 
formulation  and  passage  of  major 
legislation. 

He  symbolized  the  greatness  of  the 
American  dream.  He  shared  the  hope 
and  pioneer  spirit  characteristic  of  h<s 
State's  present  and  tremendously  poten- 
tial future  of  excellence 

Our  largest  State  will  be  forever  a 
monument  to  Bob  Bartlett's  memory 
because,  in  a  very  real  sense,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  adding  the  49th  sUr  to  our 
Nation's  flag. 

We  shall  miss  Bob  Bartlett  and  the 
skills  which  he  gave  to  his  country  and 
his  State.  Mrs.  Prouty  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  her  two  daughters. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  participate  as  the  Senate  honors  today 
the  memory  of  one  of  Its  ablest  and  fin- 
est Members,  the  late  Honorable  E.  L. 
"Bob  "  BARTLrrr,  Senator  from  Alaska. 
His  untimely  death  on  December  11. 
1968.  was  greeted  with  great  sorrow  both 
in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  SUte  he 
loved  so  thoroughly  and  served  so  well 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  came  to  know  Senator  Bar-tlett  well 
and  to  respect  him  deeply  during  the 
past  4  years.  Stanch  in  his  convictions, 
wise  of  counsel,  humble  of  spirit  and 
humanitarian  to  the  core.  Senator 
Bartlett  was  exemplary  as  public  serv- 
ant, statesman  and  man.  Many  of  us 
separated  from  him  by  long  years  Justly 
counted  him  as  friend  and  counselor.  His 
passing  is  all  the  more  painful  to  the 
Senate  for  his  friendship  ana  counsel 
is  now  denied  us 

Bob  Bartlett's  contributions  are  well 
known  to  the  Members  of  this  body.  One 
of  them  for  which  I  am  personally  grate- 
ful is  the  vote  he  cast  in  the  Chamber  for 
cloture  last  year  that  made  the  fair  hous- 
ing amendment  a  reality.  We  could  not 
have  done  it  without  him.  and  Bob  Bart- 
lett was  willing  to  make  the  difference 
when  It  counted. 


The  greatest  tribute  paid  to  any  Sen- 
ator comes,  of  course,  not  from  this  body 
but  from  the  State  he  represents.  The 
measure  of  Bob  Bartlett  was  best  cap- 
tured. In  my  Judgment,  by  this  excerpt 
from  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times  of  De- 
cember 12: 

Senator  Bartlett  played  a  key  role  before, 
during  and  after  the  attainment  of  state- 
hood. Without  his  dependable  and  constant 
efforts  In  winning  special  measures  from 
Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  In  Wash- 
ington, the  revolutionary  changes  experi- 
enced by  Alaskans  would  have  been  more 
difficult 

The  loss  of  our  friend  Is  overwhelming.  We 
are  so  blinded  by  our  sorrow  that  we  tend 
to  overlook  tbe  great  victory  that  his  life 
exemplifies  and  our  good  fortune  In  having 
him  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  grieving  at 
the  loss  of  one  who  loved  life  and  served 
his  fellow  men  so  well  by  the  way  he 
lived  it.  let  us  Join  with  all  the  Alaskans 
who  loved  him  so  well  In  remembering 
the  victories  his  life  exemplified  and  our 
own  good  fortune  In  having  him  so  long. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  was  in  adjournment, 
death  came  to  one  of  our  most  beloved 
and  respected  colleagues,  a  fine,  able,  de- 
pendable gentleman  and  friend  whom  we 
shall  remember  with  respect  and  a  warm 
feeling  of  affection.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
that  as  we  sit  here  today,  each  of  us  feels 
keenly  and  in  a  deep  personal  sense,  the 
absence  of  Senator  Bob  Bartlett,  of 
Alaska. 

I  first  met  Bob  Bartlett  when  we 
served  together  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  was  Delegate  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  Alaska  and  I 
was  Congressman-at-Large  from  Ohio. 
Then  later  I  distinctly  recall  we  were 
sworn  into  this  body  the  same  day.  Over 
the  years  we  became  close  friends,  and  I 
always  held  Bob  Bartlett  in  the  highest 
admiration. 

No  man  deserves  greater  credit  than 
Bob  Bar-tlett  in  the  prolonged  efforts  to 
achieve  statehood  for  Alaska.  For  14 
years  as  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Alas- 
ka he  devoted  himself  and  his  energy  to 
that  -cause.  The  people  of  his  great  State 
showed  their  appreciation  by  electing  him 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1958,  and  reelecting 
him  in  1960  and  1966.  I  recall  distinctly 
in  January  1959  walking  down  the  aisle 
in  this  Chamber  directly  behind  Bob 
Bartlett  and  his  escort  and  our  taking 
our  solemn  oaths  at  the  same  time  as 
Senators  of  the  United  States. 

Few  Senators  were  as  effective  In  pro- 
ducing significant  gains  for  their  States 
as  Bob  Bartlett  was  for  Alaska.  He  also 
served  the  needs  of  the  Nation  so  well 
that  he  set  an  example  for  all  Senators 
to  follow.  It  can  truly  be  said  of  our  be- 
loved colleague  that  he  lived  with  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  democratic  process 
which  he  zealously  guarded,  and  in  doing 
so  he  provided  a  ringing  affirmation  of 
our  way  of  life  In  these  times  of  trial 
and  torment. 

Bob  Bartlxtt  did  not  elect  to  make 
headlines.  He  chose  to  work  quietly  and 
in  his  quiet  way  he  achieved.  When  Bob 
spoke  we  listened.  His  eloquence  showed 
Itself  in  his  writing.  I  shall  always  recall 
his  words  In  speaking  of  his  beloved 
Stote: 
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I  love  Alaska.  My  attachment  for  it.  my 
concern  for  It,  la  so  deeply  imbedded  that  It 
Is  a  very  part  of  me.  There  I  have  grown, 
studied,  married  and  worked.  1  have  tolled  In 
her  beautiful  natural  setUng  as  a  gold  miner 
I  have  learned  the  life  of  her  towns  as  a 
reporter.  I  have  met  her  people  as  an  ap- 
pointed administrator  and  again  as  Delegate 
and  Senator.  As  years  pile  upon  years  there 
Is  a  greater  personal  Insistence  in  drawing 
upon  memory's  treasure  trove. 

When  Bob  went  to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  for 
heart  surgery  he  was  buoyed  in  the 
hope  that  this  would  restore  his  health. 
He  knew  the  odds,  but  he  wanted  des- 
perately to  be  well  again  so  he  could 
continue  to  serve  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion. 

Bob  was  buried  In  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
where  he  spent  his  youth  and  grew  to 
manhood.  The  day  of  his  burial.  I  am 
told,  was  overcast  but  beautiful  and 
quiet;  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  crimchlng  snow  as  his  friends 
gathered  at  the  graveside.  A  local  news- 
paper carried  a  comment  which  conveyed 
the  spirit  of  the  grieving  State: 

It's  days  like  today  that  remind  sourdouglM 
they're  not  too  big  to  cry. 


Bob  Bartlett  will  long  be  remembered 
In  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 
worked  with  him,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  his  friendship.  The  Nation  has  lost 
one  of  its  finest  public  servants.  I  have 
lost  a  close  personal  friend.  No  words 
of  mine  can  really  assauge  the  anguish 
and  bereavement  of  his  family,  but 
Mrs.  Yoimg  and  I  express  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and  help- 
mate, Vide,  and  to  his  daughters,  Doris 
Arm  and  Sue,  for  the  great  loss  that 
they,  together  with  our  Nation,  have 
sustained  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
pay  a  much  deserved  tribute  to  a  man 
who  was  probably  as  much  beloved  by 
his  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  Senate  as  any 
man  who  has  served  here.  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
or  Bob  to  his  99  friends  in  the  Senate 
and  his  thousands  of  friends  outside 
these  walls,  was  taken  from  us  after  re- 
current Illness  last  December  11.  His 
psissing  deprived  his  home  State  of  ex- 
cellent representation,  his  Nation  of 
valuable  services,  but  most  of  all  it  de- 
prived men  and  women  who  knew  him 
of  a  warm  and  loyal  comrade. 

To  his  colleagues  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man 
we  could  count  on  to  labor  as  hard  on 
another's  behalf  as  on  his  own.  He  was 
fair  in  his  Judgment  of  issues  and  chari- 
table in  his  judgment  of  men.  He  was  a 
leader  In  the  fight  for  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  it  Is  his  legislation  which  could, 
if   enforced,   stop   the  sort  of   gunboat 
piracy  which  so  recently  occurred  off  the 
coast  of  Peru  on  the  high  seas.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Maritime  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee, he  was  leader  in  a  host  of 
other  legislative  contests,  too.  But  even 
In  contests,  neither  bitterness  nor  un- 
friendly   act    marred    Bos    Bartlett's 
grace.  Indeed,  his  every  move  seemed 
based  on  boundless  affection  for  his  col- 
leagues. 

That  affection  was  returned  a  thou- 
sandfold, and  the  affectionate  memory 
of  Bob  Bartlett  lives  with  all  of  us  now, 
and  will  for  years  In  the  future. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  our  former 


colleague.  Bob  Bartlett.  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  was  a  very  warm-hearted,  gen- 
erous, and  intelligent  man. 

Very  few  men  who  have  served  here 
have  quite  the  memorial  that  Bob  Bart- 
lett has.  He  has  his  whole  State  as  his 
memorial.  As  has  been  said  by  our  col- 
leagues, Bob's  life  was  synonymous  with 
the  development  of  our  largest  State 
with  its  untold  resources  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  be  developed  one  day  as 
we  solve  the  problems  even  of  climate 
with  our  advanced  technology  into  one 
of  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of  our 
Nation.  It  will  be  his  memorial.  He  is  one 
of  the  men  who  helped  found  it  and 
bring  it  to  statehood,  though  it  was  so 
many  miles  from  the  continental  United 

Alaska  is  the  first  State  to  mark  the 
break  with  the  tradition  that  there  had 
to  be  attachment  to  the  continental 
United  States.  Alaska  was  followed  by 
Hawaii.  It  may  be  followed  by  others. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  one  of  the  main 
architects  of  the  statehood  of  Alaska.  His 
cathedral  will  be  the  cathedral  of  great 
treasure,    vast    space,    the    unplumbed 
depths,  and  the  frozen  seas.  In  many 
places,  Alaska  is  a  temperate  and  pleas- 
ant land,  similar  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
rest  of  the  territory  In  the  United  States. 
I  will  remember  Bob  beyond  every- 
thing else  for  his  personal  kindness,  his 
delicacy  of  approach.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
harsh  word  he  ever  said  to  anyone.  It 
was  not  in  him.  I  will  always  remember 
his  cooperation  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  decisiveness  with  which  he  knew  his 
own  mind.  One  never  had  to  worry  about 
Bob.  He  would  say  whether  he  was  going 
to  vote  yes  or  no,  and  he  knew  precisely 
how  he  stood  on  any  given  question. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  friend  and  Senator.  I  con- 
gratulate Alaska  for  producing  so  noble 
a  son. 

I  express  for  Mrs.  Javits  and  myself 
the  deepest  condolences  and  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Bartlett  and  the  family. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Bos  Bart- 
lett,was  a  relative  youngster  when  he 
first  «ame  to  Congress  back  in  1944  as 
the  Territory  of  Alaska's  Delegate.  He 
was  working  for  his  Alaska  then  and  he 
was  working  for  it  last  year  when 
tragedy  ended  his  great  career. 

During  his  24  years  in  Congress,  10 
of  them  as  a  senator,  he  became  one  of 
the  best-liked  and  most-respected  Mem- 
bers. I  worked  with  him  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  came  to 
know  him  and  respect  him  as  a  personal 
friend. 

But  now  my  words  of  tribute  must  have 
a  hollow  ring.  For  how  can  words  do 
Justice  to  Bob  Bartlett  the  man  and 
Bob  Bartlett  the  Senator  with  a  fine 
record  of  service  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion? I  only  know  that  the  people  of 
the  young  State  of  Alaska  were  for- 
tunate indeed  to  have  men  like  Bob  Bart- 
lett and  Ernest  Gruening  to  represent 
them  as  they  entered  the  Union. 

Alaska  has  made  great  strides  since 
Bob  Bartlett  first  settled  there  some 
65  years  ago,  and  one  big  reason  was  Bob 
Bartlett.  He  was  the  kind  of  rugged, 
self-sufficient  man  Alaska  needed  to  con- 
vert  a  raw   frontier   territory   into  an 


active,  bustling,  modem  State  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  courage  and 
enterprise. 

I  submit  Bob  Bartlett's  name  was  also 
synonymous  with  courage  and  enter- 
prise— and  dedication.  He  died  serving 
his  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  As  much  as  he  loved  Alaska,  I 
think  he  would  have  had  it  no  other  way. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  no  State 
or  territory  has  received  more  dedicated, 
persuasive  representation  In  this  Nations 
Capitol  than  did  Alaska  receive  from 
Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett. 

He  was  my  colleague  and  my  friend  of 
24  years. 

Being    from    the    Northwest    United 
States,  my  associations  with  Alaska  and 
Bob  Bartlett  have  been  many.  I  knew 
him  first  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  the 
Territorial  Delegate  to  the  Congress  in 
January  of  1945.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Intei-ior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  Delegate  Bartlett  was  a  non- 
voting  member  of   the  House   Interior 
Committee.  While  he  could  not  vote  in 
those  years  before  statehood,  he  had  ac- 
cess to  the  House  floor  and  committee 
rooms.  His  voice  was  strong  and  clear  in 
support  of  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska.  We  worked  hand  in 
hand  on  a  myriad  of  problems  involving 
statehood,  the  fisheries,  mineral  devel- 
opment, native  claims,  and  other  ques- 
tions concerning  Alaska. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Terri- 
tories Subcommittee  at  the  time  of  Alas- 
kan statehood.  Bob  Bartlett  was  a  wise 
and  ready  battler  in  that  debate  and 
statehood  could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  him. 

He  served  as  Territorial  Delegate  from 
1945  until  he  was  sworn  in  as  the  elected 
Senator  of  Alaska  in  January  of  1959. 
His  tenure  as  Delegate  was  the  longest 
served  by  any  person  representing  that 
Territory. 

He  was  a  great  US.  Senator.  His  inter- 
ests extended  far  beyond  the  extensive 
boimdaries  of  Alaska.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Conmaerce,  Armed  Services, 
Small  Business,  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  he  helped  devise  and  affect 
legislation  meaningful  to  the  well-being 
of  all  Americans.  He  was  a  strong  friend 
of  the  poor  and  underprivileged.  His 
heart  was  out  to  the  underprivileged, 
particularly  the  native  of  his  home  State 
whose  incidence  of  illness  are  much  too 
high  and  their  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion and  work  far  too  low. 

He  was  an  articulate  voice  for  a  strong 
nation  in  the  face  of  challenges  abroad. 
And  he  was  compassionate  of  the  down- 
trodden in  other  cotmtries  as  weU  as  our 
own. 

He  wanted  a  better  world  and  imtll  his 
final  day  he  worked  hard  to  achieve  it. 
My  wife  Helen  Joins  me  in  extendil^g 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  Vide  Bartlett. 
a  remarkable  woman  in  her  own  right, 
and  to  their  daughters,  Mrs.  Dons  Ann 
Riley  and  Miss  Sue  Bartlett. 

We  in  the  Senate  miss  Bob  Bartlett, 
as  does  Alaska  and  the  Nation.  He  ex- 
emplified the  best  in  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  the  State  he  represented.  He  was 
warm,  kind,  and  dedicated.  He  viill  long 

be  remembered.  ,^    ,  j     *  t  •«!« 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
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my  colleegues  In  paying  tribute  to  Boi 
Bartlbtt. 

I  knew  Bob  before  he  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a«  a  Delegate. 
He  waa  associated  with  Tony  EHmond 
who  for  years  so  ably  represented  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  In  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  Bos  Bahtlbtt  succeeded 
him  when  Tony  Dlmond  left  the  House 
to  become  a  Federal  judge  In  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska. 

I  knew  Bob  well  In  the  Senate.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  be  associated  with  him. 
He  and  I  served  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  here  for  several  years. 

He  was  always  Interested  in  small 
business  matters  At  various  times  he 
had  the  Small  Business  Committee,  or 
some  part  of  It.  go  to  Alaska  and  check 
condlUons  there.  He  was  always  alert  to 
the  needs  and  the  requirements  of  the 
great  part  of  the  Nation  that  he  rep- 
resented In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  latter 
body. 

Boa  was  one  of  the  most  personable 
fellows  I  have  even  known.  I  was  pleased 
always  to  be  able  to  count  him  as  my 
good  frloid.  I  shall  miss  him  greatly.  We 
shall  all  miss  him  In  the  Senate  as  time 
goes  on. 

Mrs.  Sparkman  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  all  his  loved  ones  our  sym- 
pathy and  our  feeling  of  personal  loss. 

Bi4r.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  represent  the  less  populated 
States  take  great  Inspiration  from  the  life 
of  Bob  BARTLrrr. 

Senator  Bartlitt  and  his  fellow  Alaska 
Seiuttors  are  the  only  Senators  that 
represent  fewer  people  In  the  Senate  than 
do  the  Senators  from  Wyoming.  Bob 
Bartlrt  never  let  the  Wg  SUtes  over- 
whelm him  as  he  constantly  put  Alaska's 
mterests  forward. 

Alaska  is  a  State  with  vexing  problems. 
It  is  our  largest  State  and  at  the  same 
time  has  the  smallest  population.  Her 
people  are  scattered  and  her  Industries 
are  few.  For  many  years  Alaska  was  a 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes.  During 
World  War  n  Alaska  was  a  battleground. 
Not  only  Is  Alaska  remote,  her  Internal 
communications,  roads,  and  facilities  are 
sparse. 

Bob  Bartlztt.  a  true  son  of  Alaska, 
never  gave  up  the  fight  for  Statehood  for 
his  State.  Following  his  election  as  Ter- 
ritorial Delegate  in  1944.  he  led  the  fight 
here  in  Congress  to  get  Alaska  statehood. 
The  awesomeness  of  his  task  did  not 
deter  him  and  when  success  Anally  came 
in  1958.  Alaska  recognized  his  efforts  by 
electing  Bob  Bartlett  to  the  Senate. 

Since  statehood.  Senator  Bartlett  was 
relentless  in  his  efforts  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  Alaska  through  Federal  pro- 
grams. Senator  Bartlett  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  want  other  criteria 
used  in  F^ederal  programs  than  just  a  per 
capita  distribution. 

Senator  Bartlett  kept  Alaska's  needs 
before  the  Senate  and  the  Goverrunent. 

There  is  another  factor  to  Seiuitor 
Bartlxtt's  passing  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  previously  been  noted.  The  re- 
tirement of  Senator  Hayden.  or  Arizona, 
and  the  defeat  of  Senator  Gruening.  of 
Alaska,  along  with  Seiuitor  Bartlett's 
death,  substantially  reduced  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  had  served  in  these  halls 


since  the  statehood  of  their  respective 
States.  I  consider  this  a  distinctive 
quality  of  all  of  these  former  colleagues. 

I  envy  the  opportunity  they  enjoyed  to 
see  their  States  obtain  statehood  and 
then  be  able  to  help  their  States  so  well 
through  their  infancy. 

I  find  It  personally  most  unfortunate 
that  because  of  his  sudden  passing.  I 
was  not  able  to  serve  with  Senator  Bart- 
lbtt longer  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee 

He  leaves  a  void  that  will  be  hard  to 
fill. 

Seiuitor  Bartlett  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  was  a  great  ally  of  those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  establish  a  true  national 
maiitlme  policy. 

I  am  sure  his  efforts  regarding  the 
fishing  industry  will  be  noted  by  those 
Senators  from  States  with  a  more  exten- 
sive coastline  than  land-locked  Wyo- 
ming. 

However,  fishing  is  an  important  in- 
dustry to  Alaska  and  Senator  Bartlett 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  Industry's  prob- 
lems. 

I  attended  Senator  Bartlett's  funeral 
in  Fairbanks  and  I  was  Impressed  by 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow  Alaskans. 

He  leaves  a  memory  of  achievement 
and  dedication.  We  miss  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  friendly  ways. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  comment  on  the  passing 
of  a  colleague,  especially  so  when  that 
colleague  was  a  close  friend  with  whom 
I  had  been  privileged  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated since  our  election  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  1958.  and  to  have  been  associated 
in  the  class  of  1958  since  that  time. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  such  a  friend,  who. 
In  his  quiet  way.  was  an  indispensable 
Member  of  this  body.  Beloved  by  his  con- 
stituents as  their  long-time  representa- 
tive in  Washington,  he  maintained  his 
qualities  of  personal  concern  and  unaf- 
fected modesty  in  spite  of  the  honors  and 
the  attention  which  were  his  over  long 
years  of  public  service. 

Alaska  owes  much  to  Bob  Bartlett  for 
the  labors  he  performed  in  making  state- 
hood possible.  His  colleagues  owe  him 
much  for  his  quiet  competence,  his  de- 
votion to  making  the  Senate  a  more  re- 
sponsive body,  and  his  dependabililir  as 
an  associate  and  a  wise  counselor.  The 
Nation  owes  an  enormous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  a  man  who  knew  the  richness  of 
our  largest  State,  the  value  of  Its  un- 
tapped resources,  and,  above  all,  the  im- 
portance of  each  individual  to  the 
strength  and  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege,  together  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Bob  Bartlett  In 
Alaska.  I  shall  never  forget  the  services, 
in  the  evening  of  a  cold  winter  day,  in 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  in  the  shadows  of  the 
mountains  which  he  loved  so  dearly. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  to  Alaska 
and  return  with  another  good  friend,  his 
widow.  Vide  Bartlett. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  the  deepest  sympathy  of  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Muskie  and  to  assure  Mrs. 
Bartlett  df  our  friendship  through  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  this 
afternoon  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee with  Bob  Bartlett  when  he  began 
his  service  in  the  Senate.  I  was  Im- 
pressed, as  were  we  all.  with  his  complete 
dedication  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

He  was  a  great  public  servant.  Perhaps 
his  outstanding  characteristic  was  his 
spotless  integrity. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  gracious  lady.  We  all  know 
that  In  the  loss  of  Bob  Bartlett  the  U.S. 
Senate  lost  one  of  its  finest  Members. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
tc  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  Bartlett  of  Alaska. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
work  closely  with  Senator  Bob  Bartlett 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  As  Senators  know,  and  as  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world  who  are  familiar  with  maritime 
matters  know.  Senator  Bartlett  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  to  our  Nation 
as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and 
as  an  expert  on  maritime  affairs. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  be  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  his  subcommittee. 
In  that  capacity — even  though  my  serv- 
ice has  been  much  shorter  than  that  of 
many  others  who  have  spoken  today — I 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  him  well. 

His  rugged  individualism,  strength  of 
character,  and  friendly  demeanor  were 
always  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  During 
the  relatively  short  time  I  was  able  to 
serve  with  him,  he  never  ceased  for  a 
moment  being  fair,  objective,  and  sincere 
in  the  conduct  of  his  senatorial  respon- 
sibilities. In  the  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, he  always  gave  the  party  opposite 
him  every  consideration  at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  untimely  death  of 
Bob  Bartlett  is  not  just  the  Senate's 
loss:  it  is  a  loss  to  an  entire  Nation  and 
particularly  to  the  great  State  of  Alaska, 
which  finally  gained  statehood  in  large 
measure  due  to  Bob's  untiring  efforts. 

To  the  members  of  Senator  Bartlett's 
family,  my  wife  and  I  extend  our  pro- 
foimd  sympathy,  and  we  hope  that  they 
may  be  sustained  by  their  pride  in  his 
courage,  dedication,  enthusiasm,  devo- 
tion to  country  and  the  great  record  he 
compiled  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Is  a  very  sad  day  for  me  In  reminiscing 
the  association  I  have  had  for  so  many 
years  with  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Bartlett,  of  Alaska.  I  suspect 
that  in  terms  of  years  I  was  one  of  his 
oldest  friends.  I  knew  him  before  he 
came  to  Congress.  I  have  had  much  as- 
sociation with  him  in  many  mutual 
projects  involving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaska  when  it  was  a  territory,  and 
the  development  of  the  entire  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  stand  here  all 
afternoon  and  talk  about  the  things  that 
he  did  for  what  Is  now  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  Its  development,  and  the  things  that 
were  near  and  dear  to  Alaskans  and  to 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  you  could  take 
a  trip  to  the  State  of  Alaska  today  and 
no  matter  where  you  would  stop  you 
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would  find  not  only  his  friends  but  some- 
thing that  he  had  helped  to  develop.  He 
touched  every  part  of  that  vast  State.  Of 
course,  the  people  of  Alaska  acknowl- 
edged his  services  on  many  occasions  by 
1  eturning  him  to  Washington. 

Over  the  years  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  the  fight  for  statehood  for  Alaska, 
as  we  m  Congress  know.  He  served  on 
my  Commerce  Committee  with  me  for 
all  the  years  he  was  in  the  Senate,  and 
his  contribution  to  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee was  Invaluable. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  was  more  ex- 
pertise In  the  field  of  fisheries,  the  field 
of  the  merchant  marine,  and  numerous 
other  areas,  than  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  We  on  the  committee  will  miss 
him  greatly.  As  I  have  said.  I  could 
stand  here  all  afternoon  and  talk  about 
Bob  B.artlett. 

In  the  days  when  Alaska  was  a  terri- 
tory they  had  representation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  no  repre- 
sentation here;  and  when  an  Alaskan 
matter  would  come  to  the  Senate  natu- 
rally Bob  Bartlett  would  confer  with  me 
about  It  and  we  would  work  together.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  introduced  me  on 
several  occasions  in  those  days  as  "the 
Senator  from  Alaska"  because  they  had 
no  Senator. 

I  could  add  many,  many  contributions 
with  respect  to  Bob  Bartlett.  When  I 
went  to  the  funeral  in  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
the  Dally  News  Miner  of  Fairbanks  pub- 
lished a  story  which  I  think  probably 
covers  the  subject  of  this  great  Alaskan 
much  better  than  I  can.  The  headline  on 
the  story  states  "Bartlett's  Last  Trip 
Home — Friends  Gather  for  Final  Trib- 
ute." 

It  goes  on  bo  say: 

The  smaU  and  great,  the  miner  and  the 
hunter,  the  Eskimo  and  the  senator,  the 
trapper  and  the  governor  Joined  today  In 
paying  final  tribute  to  their  friend.  Sen.  E.  L. 
(Bob)  Bartlett  of  Alaska. 

In  this  snow-covered  city,  on  the  edge  of 
the  northern  wilderness  which  comprises  so 
much  of  the  Alaska  he  loved,  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  for  Alaska's  senior  senator  who 
represented  his  state  In  the  nation's  capital 
for  24  years. 

The  64-year-old  former  miner  and  news- 
paperman died  Wednesday  In  a  Cleveland, 
Ohio  clinic  of  cardiac  arrest  following  an  op- 
eration m  November  to  relieve  blockage  of 
ai'  artery. 

Then  It  goes  on  to  describe  what  hap- 
pened and  what  was  said  there.  This  is 
an  imusual  tribute,  because  all  of  the 
churches  in  Fairbanks;  CathoUc,  Protes- 
tant. Presbyterian,  joined  In  the  service. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 
His  body,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Vide, 
his  daughters,  Doris  Ann  and  Sue.  and  sev- 
eral close  friends,  was  flown  here  last  night 
from  Washington  aboard  an  Air  Force  jet. 
Scores  of  frtends  stood  In  the  clear,  sub- 
zero night  t»  await  the  plane's  arrival. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  in  this  northland  city 
where  daylight  Is  less  than  four  hours  long 
on  this  day.  the  first  of  the  large  crowds 
began  filing  past  the  casket  lying  In  state  at 
St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church.  Heavy 
hooded  parkas  and  bright  mukluks  mingled 
with  dark  business  suits  and  fur  coats  to 
demonstrate  the  wide  variety  of  friends  who 
came  to  pay  their  final  respects. 

The  simplicity  of  the  setting  was  much 
like  the  man  being  mourned.  A  green  mat 
covered  the  casket,  placed  In  front  of  the 


altar.  An  honor  guard  of  m«nber»  of  Igloo 
No.  4.  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  casket. 


Then  the  Reverend  Warren,  the  Epis- 
copal representative,  detailed  his  long 
record  of  service  to  the  State  and  coun- 
try. He  said: 

"Was  his  greatness  in  his  warmth?  Yes. 
In  his  simplicity?  Yes.  In  his  unawareness  of 
it?  Yes.  ,  . 

"But  It  was  chlefty  In  his  faithful  re- 
sponse to  his  Creator,  when  our  Lord  said, 
•Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  It  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brother,'  Bob  grace- 
full  heard  and  did.  When  Jesus  said,  'All 
men  are  your  neighbors,'  Bob  gracefully  un- 
derstood and  loved.  ^ 

"When  God  said,  'Be  come.  Edward  Lewis. 
Bob  gracefully  began  to  try  and  we  know 
he  continues  to  try. 

Rev.  Warren  closed  the  service  with  the 
reading  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Req- 
uiem," which  he  said  was  Bartlett's  favorite 
poem. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  to  his  great  and 
loyal  wife.  Vide,  who  is  our  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  many  years,  Mrs.  Mag- 
nuson  and  I  extend,  again,  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

To  his  fine  daughters,  and  to  his  hordes 
of  friends  our  condolences. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  complete  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Friends  Gather  for  Final  Tribute 


The  small  and  great,  the  miner  and  the 
hunter,  the  Eskimo  and  the  senator,  the 
trapper  and  the  governor  joined  today  In  pay- 
ing final  tribute  to  their  friend.  Sen.  E.  L. 
(Bob)    Bartlett  of  Alaska. 

In  this  snow-covered  city,  on  the  edge  of 
the  northern  wilderness  which  comprises  so 
much  of  the  Alaska  he  loved,  funeral  services 
were  held  for  Alaska's  senior  senator  who 
represented  hU  state  in  the  nation's  capital 
for  24  years. 

The  64-year-old  former  miner  and  news- 
paperman died  Wednesday  in  a  Cleveland, 
Ohio  cUnlc  of  cardiac  arrest  following  an 
operation  In  November  to  relieve  blockage  of 
an  artery. 

His  body,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  vide, 
his  daughters.  Doris  Ann  and  Sue,  and  sev- 
eral close  friends  was  flown  here  last  night 
from  Washington  aboard  an  Air  Force  jet. 
Scores  of  friends  stood  In  the  clear,  sub-zero 
night  to  await  the  plane's  arrival. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  In  this  northland  city 
where  daylight  Is  less  than  four  hours  long 
on  this  day.  the  first  of  the  large  crowds  be- 
gan filing  past  the  casket  lying  in  state  at 
St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church.  Heavy 
hooded  parkas  and  bright  mukluks  mingled 
with  dark  business  suits  and  fur  coats  to 
demonstrate  the  wide  variety  of  friends  who 
came  to  pay  their  final  respects. 

The  slmpUclty  of  the  setting  was  much 
like  the  man  being  mourned.  A  green  mat 
covered  the  casket,  placed  In  front  of  the 
altar.  An  honor  guard  of  members  of  Igloo 
No.  4,  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  casket. 

Mrs  Bartlett  was  seated  In  a  room  to  the 
side,  talking  quietly  with  those  who  came 
to  express  their  sympathy. 

The  funeral  services,  originally  scheduled 
for  St.  Matthew's,  was  transferred  to  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  to  accommodate  the  large 
crowd  which  heard  the  Rev.  William  T.  War- 
ren ask  God  "to  conttaue  taking  good  care 
of  Bob." 

The  Episcopal  Eucharist  burial  service  also 
Included  a  communion  service  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Bartlett's  family,  and  others  who 
wished  to  participate. 

Assisting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren  In  the  service 


was  BUbop  WUUam  J.  Ctordon,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Alaska  and  the  Rev.  Dean  Hlckox, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chtu-ch  In 
Fairbanks.  Seated  near  the  altar  were  Catho- 
lic ArchbUhops  Ryan.  Bishop  of  Alaska, 
Bishop  Robert  L.  Whelan,  SJ,  and  Bishop 
Francis  Qleason. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  after  detailing  Bart- 
lett's long  record  of  service  to  his  state  and 
country,  said: 

"Was  his  greatness  In  his  warmth?  Yes.  In 
hU  simplicity?  Yes.  In  his  unawareness  of 
it?  Yes. 

"But  It  was  chleny  In  hU  faithful  response 
to  his  Creator,  when  our  Lord  said,  'Inas- 
much as  you  have  done  It  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brother,'  Bob  gracefully 
heard  and  did.  When  Jesus  said.  'All  men  are 
your  neighbors.'  Bob  gracefully  understood 
and  loved. 

"When  God  said.  "Be  come,  Edward  Lewis. 
Bob  gracefully  began  to  try  and  we  know  he 
continues  to  try." 

Rev.  Warren  closed  the  service  with  the 
reading  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Req- 
uiem," which  he  said  was  Bartlett's  favorite 

poen»-  ,.    TT  c 

An  eight-member  committee  from  the  V.b. 

Senate,  with  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington as  chairman,  comprised  the  honorary 
pallbearers. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  say  farewell  to  a 
Senator,  especially  a  good  friend. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  were  deeply  sad- 
dened by  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett's 
passing,  because  they  owe  a  great  deal  to 
him  f  0/  his  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion during  Hawaii's  fight  for  statehood. 
During  the  darkest  moments  of  our 
struggle,  he  remained  in  the  forefront 
of  our  cause.  For  his  assistance,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Hawaii  will  always  be 

grateful.  ,  . 

But,  most  important,  we  will  miss  him 
as  a  good  and  compassionate  friend.  He 
was  truly  a  most  compassionate  man 
who,  time  and  again,  demonstrated  by 
deeds  his  concern  for  those  in  need— the 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  lame 

Americans  across  the  Nation  have  felt 
and  benefited  from  the  love  Senator 
Bartlett    gave    so    generously    to    his 

country.  ^         .    „..„„» 

We  wUl  miss  this  good  and  gieat 
American,  Bob  Bartlett. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  my  service 
with  "the  late  Senator  Robert  Bartlett 
was  a  source  of  pleasure  and  of  reward. 
His  compassion,  his  fellowship,  his  faith 
in  mankind,  his  zest  for  public  life,  his 
penetrating  understanding  of  Issues,  the 
trust  and  confidence  which  he  extended 
to  his  fellow  Senators,  made  of  him  not 
only  a  beloved  but  a  valuable  colleague. 
His  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  his  State, 
to  Ills  Nation,  and  to  this  body. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  American.  Senator  E.  L.. 
"Bob"  Bartlett. 

Senator  Bartlett  has  a  long  and  meri- 
torious record  of  public  service.  In  1944. 
he  was  elected  Delegate  to  the  Congress 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  He  served 
very  capably  in  that  capacity  for  seven 
successive  terms.  Afte'", Congress  ap- 
proved statehood  for  Alaska  in  1958.  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  was  overwhelmingly 
elected  US.  Senator  from  Alaska.  He 
represented  Alaska  in  the  Sen^te^th 
integrity  and  dedication  untU  his  death 
on  December  11,  1968. 
Sometimes.  I  had  occasion  to  work 
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voT  dtowly  wKh  Senator  BMnun  dur- 
ing his  temxre  In  the  Senate.  We  served 
togetber  on  numeroas  subeommlttees  of 
the  Senate  AMUroprlatlona  Committee 
following  his  appotntaaent  to  that  com- 
mittee on  February  25.  U>63.  His  work 
exempUfled  his  love  and  devotion  for 
Alaska  and  America.  I  treasured  hds 
warm  friendship  and  wise  counsel 
thronghout  our  association. 

I  count  It  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  have  known  and  served  with  Senator 
Bastlett.  Mrs.  McClellan  and  I  express 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  today 
hi  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  E. 
L.  BARTLrrr,  affectionately  known  as 
"Bob"  by  those  of  us  who  served  with 
him  during  his  10  years  In  the  Senate. 

Bob  Babtlitt's  record  of  service  to  his 
home  SUte  of  Alaska  was  well  recog- 
nized by  the  voters  of  the  49th  State  who 
elected  him  by  overwhelming  majorities 
to  represent  them  in  Washington.  He 
first  \j«^e  to  the  Nation's  Capitol  in  1944 
"when 'fie  was  elected  as  a  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  the  territory  of  Alaska. 
He  was  reelected  six  times,  and  during 
that  period  he  was  Alaska's  foremost 
spokesman  for  stateliood.  Certainly  no 
man  was  more  deserving  than  Bos  BART- 
Lrrr to  move  to  the  Senate  on  November 
25,  1958.  as  the  first  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska.  He  was  easily  reelected  to  the 
Senate  in  1960  and  19M  although  the 
RepubUcans  carried  Alaska  for  the  top 
of  the  ticket  po-sitlons  on  both  occa- 
sions. 

Only  the  sting  of  death  could  have  re- 
moved Bob  Bartlett  from  the  Alaska 
political  scene,  as  it  did  shortly  before 
Christmas  of  last  year.  His  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt  by  every  citizen  of  his  great 
State  as  well  as  by  this  body.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  have  served  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  we 
admired  and  respected  him  as  a  hard 
working  and  fair-minded  colleague. 

Mrs.  Mundt  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
profound  .sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  time  is 
taking  its  toll  of  colleagues  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  Senate  it  was  our  privilege 
to  share.  Their  absence  makes  this 
Chamber  a  lonelier  place — just  as  it  de- 
prives their  State  and  our  Nation  of  a 
stalwart  son  and  symbol. 

E.  L,  "Bob"  Bartlett  was  truly  sym- 
bolic of  Alaska — with  great  natural 
endowments — commanding  presence — 
rugged  representative  of  the  biggest  of 
our  country's  possessions. 

Bob  Baktlett  was  brought  to  Alaska 
as  a  babe  in  arms  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  Alaskan  purchase  of  1867  was 
just  beginning  to  lose  its  name  of  "Se- 
ward's Folly"  as  the  $7  million  price  to 
Russia  was  swallowed  in  the  billions  of 
wealth  derived  from  that  great  territory. 

With  Bob  Bartlett  it  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight  for  this  land  of  sjlaclers 
and  volcanoes,  timbered  mountains,  and 
gold  In  the  soil  and  the  seas. 

With  his  very  hands  he  mined  for 
gold.  As  a  newsman,  he  fashioned  the 
current  vibrant  history  of  the  Territory 
and  proved  his  love  for  the  great  people 
of  the  great  country  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  its  name,  Alaska. 


Twenty-flv*  years  ago  Bob  B«tl«it 
came  to  Congress  as  the  Delegate  from 
Alaska,  and  a  decade  ago  he  aehlcred 
his  dream  of  statehood. 

His  was  the  deserved  reward  of  mem- 
bership in  this  Senate,  and  ours  was  the 
reward  of  wiiming  a  colleague  whom  we 
revered  as  a  friend  and  recognised  for 
the  statesman  Boa  Bartlett  was. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  serve  with  him 
particularly  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Ability,  affability,  integrity  were 
his  attributes.  We  will  always  remember 
him  for  his  Impeccable  appearance — liis 
genial  manner — his  ready  smile — the 
lovely  touch  of  a  fiower  in  his  lapel. 

I  am  told  the  official  fiower  of  Alaska 
is  the  forget-me-not. 

I  am  sure  the  official  and  popular  trib- 
ute of  Alaska  to  Bob  Bartlett  will  be 
'FoiBet  him  never." 

To  the  loved  ones  of  our  departed  col- 
league goes  our  heartfelt  sympathy;  and 
from  all  the  Nation  goes  our  everlasting 
appreciation  for  a  dedicated  public 
servant. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
life  and  service  of  our  dtetlngulshed 
former  colleague.  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
who  passed  away  on  December  11. 

In  addition  to  behig  an  able  and  just 
legislator.  Bob  Bartlett  was  a  warm, 
friendly  man  with  a  great  capacity  for 
human  imdcrstandlng  and  compassion; 
our  body  has  been  diminished  by  this 
loss. 

Senator  Bartlett  made  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  his  State  and  his  Nation 
during  liis  years  in  Congress,  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  long  but  successful 
struggle  he  conducted  on  behalf  of 
Alaskan  statehood,  and  he  leaves  a  record 
of  which  his  family  and  friends  can 
rightfully  be  proud. 

Mrs.  Jordan  and  I  were  saddened  by 
his  passing  and  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  share  with  each  of  you  In 
this  Chamber  today  who  served  with  him 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  and  sorrow  be- 
cause our  colleague.  Bob  Bartlett,  is  no 
longer  with  us. 

His  death  during  the  recess  period  not 
only  left  a  void  in  this  body,  but  in  a  very 
real  sense  closed  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  his  State  and  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

He  was  perhaps  more  than  any  one 
other  man  reapomUUe  for  Alaskan  state- 
hood— a  cauM  which  he  made  his  pri- 
mary issue  in  his  first  campaign  as  a  ter- 
ritorial RepresenUttve  to  Congress  In 
1944  and  for  which  he  fought  continu- 
ously until  it  became  a  reality  11  years 
later. 

Fittingly,  he  was  Its  first  elected  Sena- 
tor under  statehood  status,  and  he  bat- 
tled just  as  hard  in  the  next  decade  to 
make  Alaska  a  full  partner  in  the  Na- 
tion's activities. 

I  admired  and  respected  him  for  those 
fighting  qualities  and  for  the  courage 
which  sustained  him  even  in  the  long 
months  of  his  illness  and  enabled  him  to 
continue  his  aervioe  to  the  end  of  the 
past  session. 


He  was  not  only  a  fighter  Imt  a  prollfle 
woriber  who  prodooed  \rtiat,  aowirdlng  to 
a  Lttorary  of  Congress  surver.  may  well 
be  the  most  legislation  ever  i4>l>n>vcd  for 
a  single  Member. 

It  is  thus  that  I  will  remember  and 
honor  Bob  Bartlett.  the  ooe-time  Alas- 
kan g(dd  miner,  who  struck  pay  dirt  for 
the  territory  he  loved  and  served. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
late  last  year  of  the  incomparable  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  Bob  Bartlett. 

Senator  Bartlett  was  a  champion  of 
Alaskan  statehood.  He  had  lived  in 
Alaska  since  the  turn  of  the  centuiT. 
and  had  learned  to  love  its  rich  natural 
resources.  He  first  came  to  Washington 
as  a  delegate  from  the  territory  in  1944. 
and  served  in  the  Congress  until  Alaska 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1959.  At 
that  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
for  a  2-year  term,  and  easily  won  re- 
election in  1960. 

Throughout  his  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress.  Bob  Bartlett  spoke  clearly  and 
well  for  the  rights  of  the  less  populous 
States.  He  understood  the  needs  of  the 
farmers,  the  small  businessmen,  and  the 
sportsmen.  But  he  was  able  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  of  city  Ufe  as  well. 
He  appreciated  the  changes  which  are 
occurring  in  our  society,  he  compre- 
hended the  tensions,  and  he  sought  to 
turn  the  tides  to  the  advantage  of  the 
entire  cotmtry.  Senator  Bartlett  was  a 
man  who  saw  the  long-range  needs  of 
this  Nation  and  put  them  foremost.  His 
counsel  and  perspective  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  meas- 
uie  a  man  by  the  service  he  gives  to  his 
fellow  men  and  to  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tions in  which  he  believes  then  we  must 
measure  Bos  Bartlett,  our  late  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  as  having  been 
quite  a  man.  Indeed,  Alaska  is  a  State 
which  demands  big  men  to  match  its  own 
dimensions.  Its  own  promise.  In  Bos 
Bartlett  It  found  such  a  man.  not  to 
mention  a  sterling  advocate  who  per- 
sisted many  long  years  in  the  fight  to 
have  Alaska  enter  into  the  Union  and 
takes  its  place  in  our  Nation's  future. 

After  his  own  family — his  widow.  Vide, 
and  his  daughters — with  whom  we  share 
grief  and  sorrow  at  his  passing.  Bob 
Bartlett  thought  first  and  foremost  of 
the  people  of  Alaska — the  natives  and 
the  relative  newcomers  as  well — and  their 
w^ell  being.  Indeed,  for  many  years  he 
and  he  alone,  almost,  represented  them  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  as  the  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

In  fact,  it  was  back  in  those  days  when 
Bob  Bartlett  was  the  Delegate  from  the 
Alaska  Territory  that  I  first  came  to 
know  him.  From  the  year  1950  until  his 
death  I  had  many  occasions  to  le£u:n  to 
trust,  admire,  and  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  the  man.  He  and  I  arrived  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  approximately  the  same  time  and 
remained  the  closest  of  colleagues 
throughout  our  mutual  Senate  careers. 

There  was  a  small  family  footnote  to 
this  friendship  of  nearly  20  years.  It 
hangs  on  the  magic  of  the  date  April  20. 
While  historians  will  associate  that  day 
with  Hitler's  birth,  it  had  a  far  greater 
meaning   in   the   Bartlett    and   McGee 
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households.  It  was  a  birth  date  shared  by 
Bob  Bartlett  and  my  wife.  Loraine. 

Appropriately.  Senator  Bartlett  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  after  statehood 
finally  came  to  his  beloved  Alaska,  and 
he  served  his  State  well  and  faithfully 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  What  more.  Mr. 
President,  can  be  said  of  a  public 
.servant? 

We  can  say  that  we  miss  his  company, 
his  example,  his  uncommon  good  sense, 
and.  yes,  his  rose,  as  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  Alaska  do.  We  share  with  them 
this  loss.  But  we  also  share  their  pride 
at  having  known  Bob  Bartlett  and  hav- 
ing been  associated  with  him  through  the 
years.  Our  devoted,  personal  friendship 
will  remain  a  treasured  memory. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  high  on 
the  list  of  colleagues  whom  we  have  all 
held  in  high  esteem  during  recent  ses- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

His  premiere  position  on  many  Senate 
lists  was  accidental.  Based  upon  the 
process  of  alphabetical  listing,  his  name 
was  among  the  first  to  be  called  as  we 
voted;  and  in  our  congressional  direc- 
tories, which  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  States,  he  also  was  near  the  front. 
But  many  of  us  came  to  think  of  him 
as  among  the  first  in  far  more  substan- 
tive ways.  No  Senator  enjoyed  a  more 
widespread  p>opular  support  among  the 
people  of  his  State.  In  visits  to  Alaska  I 
came  to  know  that  this  affection  and  re- 
spect went  far  deeper  than  that  required 
to  achieve  a  steady  voting  majority  in 
excess  of  80  percent.  The  feeling  was  al- 
most xmiversal  that  he  represented  the 
interests  of  his  State  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  possible,  and  Alaskans  loved 
liim  for  it. 

So  it  became  a  habit  for  many  of  us, 
especially  from  developing  States  like 
Oklahoma,  to  seek  his  guidance.  He  was 
a  stanch  ally  in  the  fight  for  many  im- 
portant causes.  Since  both  our  States 
have  a  high  percentage  of  American  In- 
dians, I  especially  recall  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  most  neglected  portion  of 
our  population.  As  colleagues  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
small  businessman  has  lost  a  needed  and 
effective  friend. 

Today  I  would  hope  that  those  of  us 
who  were  allied  with  him  will  not  only 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory;  we  must  also 
pledge  our  continued  and  redoubled  ef- 
forts in  those  areas  where  his  tasks  were 
unfortunately  left  unfinished. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Piesident,  Sena- 
tor E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  was  a  great 
Senator  and  an  effective,  dedicated 
spokesman  for  his  State  of  Alaska.  We 
will  miss  this  true  friend  and  patriot. 

I  first  met  Boa  Bartlett  in  1949,  when 
both  of  us  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

Although  as  a  Delegate  to  Congress 
he  did  not  have  a  vote.  Bob  Bartlett 
proved  to  be  a  distinguished  and  able 
Member  of  the  House. 

His  sevKi  terms  in  that  body  earned 
him  a  reputation  for  hard  work  and  im- 
conunon  legislative  skill. 

It  was  a  reputation  Bob  Bartlett  de- 
served and  one  that  followed  him  to  the 
Senate  v,ptn  he  came  to  this  body  hi  1959. 


By  then,  however.  Alaska  had  achieved 
statehood — and  its  i-epresentatives  had 
the  right  to  vote.  One  wonders  if  this 
goal — statehood — would  have  been 
reached  without  Bob  Bartlett. 

From  the  moment  he  arrived  in  Con- 
gress, this  stanch  advocate  fought  hard 
to  make  Alaska  a  State. 

He  labored  tirelessly  to  achieve  this 
goal— and  was  one  of  the  key  leaders 
who  shaped  the  strategy  that  led  to 
statehood  in  1958. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
credited  Bob  with  having  played  the  ma- 
jor role  in  the  effort  to  give  Alaska  state- 
hood. 

Typical  of  this  sentiment  was  a  speech 
Representative  Stewart  Udall  gave  in  the 
House  when  President  Eisenhower  was 
preparing  to  sign  the  Alaska  statehood 
bUl.  Mr.  Udall  said 


As  one  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  who  has 
worked  on  it  in  recent  years  and  watched 
very  closely  the  day-to-day  progress  of  that 
legislation,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  not 
enough  credit  has  been  given  to  the  man 
who  really  led  thU  flght  and  who  over  the 
long  years  through  hard  work  and  through 
his  friendship  with  Members  of  this  body 
made  this  legislation  possible.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Delegate  from  .Maska,  Bob 
Bartlett.  To  me.  Bob  Bartlett  has>  stood  out 
above  all  the  rest  and  I  should  like  to  pay 
him  that  tribute  here  today. 

On  the  .same  occason,  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner  said  in  an  editorial: 

Among  the  men  to  whom  Alaskans'  xin- 
dying  gratitude  will  flow  there  is  one  who 
stands  out  above  the  rest.  He  has  led  the 
statehood  fight  not  just  for  the  last  few 
years  but  without  letup  for  14  years,  in 
seven  successive  Congresses.  He  has  led  it 
not  onlv  with  faithful  determination  but 
with  rare  .«^kill.  This  man.  of  course,  is  Dele- 
gate E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett. 

The  people  of  Alaska  promptly  elected 
Bob  Bartlett  to  the  Senate.  His  constit- 
uents reelected  him  in  1960  and  in  1966. 
Bob  Bartlett  once  said  in  his  State: 
I  love  Alaska.  My  attachment  for  it,  my 
concern  for  it,  is  so  deeply  embedded  that 
it  is  a  very  part  of  me.  There  I  have  grown, 
studied,  married,  and  worked.  I  have  toiled 
in  her  beautiful  natural  setting  as  a.  gold 
miner.  I  have  learned  the  life  of  her  towns 
as  a  reporter.  I  have  met  her  people  as  an 
appointed  aciministrator  and  again  as  a  Dele- 
gate and  a  Senator.  As  years  pile  upon  years 
there  is  a  greater  personal  insistence  in 
drawing  upon  memory's  trove. 


His  was  a  deep  love  for  Alaska.  We 
can  thank  Bob  Bartlett  for  his  role  in 
making  Alaska  a  State — and  we  can 
thank  his  State  for  having  given  us  a 
great  Senator  and  friend.  We  will  miss 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  Bob  Bartlett,  the  gentle 
Alaskan  whose  passing  so  saddened  us 
and  left  the  Nation  diminished  in  his 
loss. 

He  was  called  the  gentle  Alaskan  be- 
cause he  was  just  that.  But  that  gentle- 
ness neither  weakened  his  tenacity,  nor 
diverted  the  persistence  with  which  he 
pursued  his  causes. 

I  knew  more  of  Bob  Bartlett  than  I 
knew  the  man  himself.  I  knew  how  he 
had  championed  statehood  for  Alaska, 


and  how  well — first  as  a  Delegate  and 
later  as  a  Senator — he  served  his  be- 
loved State. 

I  knew  how  well  he  had  learned  the 
agencies  and  the  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — few  knew  them  as 
well — and  how  effectively  he  made  use  of 
that  knowledge  to  help  the  people  of 
Alaska. 

But  mostly  I  knew  the  man  from  hear- 
ing and  reading  his  own  words. 

They  tell  what  kind  of  man— what 
kind  of  American— Bob  Bartlett  was. 

He  was  a  man  of  humor,  from  whom 
those  of  us  in  this  august  body  who  take 
ourselves  too  seriously  could  learn  a 
worthwhile  lesson. 

Here  is  Bob  Bahtlett  on  a  subject  dear 
to  all  of  us: 

Every  so  often  there  is  a  day  In  November 
when  you  hold  your  breath  and  wait.  You 
never  "know  whether  the  contract  will  be 
renewed. 

And  then  there  was  Boa  Bartlett.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  This  is  how  he 
conceived  Alaska's  role  to  be: 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  which 
Alaska  can  render  is  to  be  herself,  and  to 
offer  still  another  American  alternative  to  the 
general  pattern  of  our  national  life.  The 
Alaska  alternative  must  be  unique  and  treas- 
urable.  It  must  stimulate  the  searching 
mind;  it  must  soothe  the  troubled  heart;  it 
must  mobilize  the  restless  imagination.  As 
the  transportation  and  cultural  links  be- 
tween Alaska  and  her  sister  States  deepen, 
as  Alailka  drinks  thirstily  from  the  national 
cultural  cup.  we  Alaskans  must  be  carefvU  to 
retain  our  unique  Identity. 

And  then  there  was  Bob  Bartlett.  the 
American,  speaking  for  all  Americans: 

Americans  of  today  have  an  especial  re- 
sponsibility to  show  the  world  and  to  show 
themselves  that  our  Government,  our  Con- 
stitution, our  culture  know  no  color  or  racial 
barrier.  Guarantees  of  individual  equality 
and  liberty  written  into  the  basic  documents 
of  our  government  must  be  fulfilled.  They 
must  be  fulfilled,  not  Just  because  the  world 
Is  watching,  which  it  is.  not  Just  because 
domestic  unrest  threatens,  which  It  does,  but 
because  they  are  right. 

Finally,  there  was  Bob  Bartlett  the 
man,  speaking  of  man's  relatioi\ship  to 
man,  and  man's  relationship  to  his  gov- 
ernment. This  is  what  he  said : 

There  are  few  men  or  women  in  the  more 
than  two  billion  inhabiting  this  earth  who 
do  not  care  and  care  deeply  for  human  rela- 
tionships of  all  kinds,  including  association 
with  government,  which  will  allow  them  to 
enjoy  to  the  limit  their  Individual  capacities 
and  desires.  So  properly  stated,  the  great 
struggle  of  our  day  Is  between  statlsm  and 
government  responsive  to  the  wUl  of  Its  indi- 
vidual citizens. 


Thus  Bob  Bartlett  left  us  our  chal- 
lenge. Let  us  work  to  meet  it — ^while  God 
rests  his  great  soul. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes  that  can  be  paid  a  man 
is  the  recognition  that  his  community, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation  are  all  the  bet- 
ter for  having  had  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  and  service.  To  the  memory  of 
our  esteemed  late  friend  and  colleague, 
Bob  Bartlett,  such  recognition  is  most 
certainly  due. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  great  frontiers- 
men of  the  hardy  American  stock  de- 
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▼elofied  during  the  Yukon  gold  rush  days. 
Bob  BAiTTLrrr  could  always  be  found  In 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  our  national  heritage 
of  natural  and  human  reaourees.  His  out- 
standing public  career  of  35  years  en- 
oomptufled  an  unusually  wide  variety  of 
beneficial  and  self-sacriflcing  services  to 
the  people  whom  he  represented  so  faith- 
fully and  so  well. 

Bob's  associates  in  the  Senate  came 
to  know  him  as  an  Indi^-idual  not  given 
to  spectacular  displays  of  eloquence  or 
temperament,  but  rather  as  a  person  of 
<]ulet  and  unassiimlng  patience,  wisdom, 
and  courage.  Through  uncommonly  ef- 
fective use  of  these  attributes,  he  was 
able  to  make  his  beliefs  and  influence 
felt  to  the  everlasting  benefit  not  only  of 
Alaska  but  also  of  the  entire  United 
States.  To  us.  Boa  Babtlxtt  was  and 
shall  remain  In  our  memories  a  pillar  of 
strength  and  a  tower  of  integrity. 

The  presence  in  the  Senate  of  this 
trusted  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league _  wUl  be  sorely  missed.  To  his 
fajnily, It. extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
in  this  time  of  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  HCHXINOS.  As  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor, It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  my  friend.  '  Boa  "  Baktlstt,  the 
man  we  honor  today. 

Senator  BAmrrr  impressed  me  from 
the  start  as  a  man  who,  probably  more 
than  any  other,  actively  reflected  the 
spirit  of  his  State.  Like  his  State,  "Bob" 
Bartlxtt  was  a  man  whose  imagination, 
compassion,  and  capacity  for  work 
seemed  to  stretch  on  and  on,  and  he  had 
the  vitality  and  newness  necessary  to 
represent  a  new  State.  Just  as  Alaska  is 
a  nature's  wonderland.  "Bob  '  Baitlxtt 
was  both  a  man  of  nature  and  a  natural 
man.  Pomposity,  personal  privilege  and 
spitefulness  were  total  strangers  to  "Bos" 
BAaTLSTT.  In  the  spirit  of  his  State,  he 
was  always  willing  to  help  the  newcomer 
and  I  never  took  a  problem  to  him  tliat 
did  not  receive  his  personal  attention. 

As  my  thoughts  turned  to  "Bob  '  Baht- 
LBTT  and  his  loss  to  this  body,  it  brought 
to  mind  words  of  Robert  Boms,  who 
said: 

Til*  voice  of  IVature  loudly  cries. 

And   many    s   message    from    the   skies, 

Tbat  sometblng  In  us  never  dies. 

The  spirit  <rf  statehood  that  "Bos' 
BAKTtrrr  brought  to  Alaska  and  the 
spirit  of  statesmanship  that  he  left  this 
body  shall  never  die. 

Mr  EXDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator E.  L.  Bartlett  was  a  warm  human 
being,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  people. 
He  Imposed  upon  himself  a  high  sense  of 
duty  to  the  great  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
country  which  he  served.  These  qualities 
governed  his  actions  throughout  his  long 
period  of  pubUc  service. 

I  became  more  closely  acquainted  with 
Senator  Baktlbtt  when  I  served  with 
him  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Comnkittoe  during  the  89th  Congress. 
That  experience  was  both  educational 
and  povoaaUy  rewarding.  He  broucbt  to 
any  task  great  balance  and  integrity  and 


Imparted  those  qualities  to  all  arotmd 
him. 

His  efforts  and  leadership  were  instru- 
mental in  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  the 
49th  State  of  this  Union.  He  brought  this 
leadership  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  estab- 
lished a  tradition  of  service  which  shall 
surely  become  a  standard  for  all  who  fol- 
low. Senator  E.  L.  BARTirrr  was  a  warm 
human  being. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
make  public  note  of  the  character  and 
achievements  of  the  late  Senator  Bart- 
lett. He  deserves  high  commendation 
from  his  Senate  colleagues,  his  Alaskan 
constituents,  and  Indeed  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole.  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  a  fine  gentle- 
man. He  courageously  and  competently 
dealt  with  the  difficult  issues  which  faced 
the  Senate:  he  unstintingly  directed  his 
energies  toward  building  public  policy 
that  would  best  serve  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him, 
and  thus  work  closely  with  him  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  where,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Mercluuit  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee, he  performed  particularly  out- 
standing work.  His  daily  efforts  to  ful- 
fill his  responsibilities  enhanced  the 
quality  of  legislation  that  emerged  both 
from  that  committee  and  the  Senate  at 
large. 

Even  as  his  health  was  falling,  he  pur- 
sued with  all  his  vigor  the  public  inter- 
est in  guidlnir  through  the  Senate  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  a  major  consumer  protection  meas- 
ure which  I  had  tiie  honor  to  follow  to  its 
final  passage  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

His  character  and  his  accomplishments 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  him.  His  commitment  to  service 
and  to  principle  advanced  us  all  by  ex- 
ample and  deed,  for  he  brought  to  the 
Senate  the  rugged  frontier  .spirit  which 
came  from  the  Alaska  that  he  loved  and 
represented  so  well. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  msrself  with  the  many  tributes 
made  to  our  beloved  departed  colleague. 
Bob  Bartlktt. 

He  was  not  only  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  capable  Senator.  He  was  a 
w'armhearted  and  kind  human  being 
who  deeply  cared  about  his  fellow  men. 

He  and  I  had  many  things  in  common. 
One  which  I  shall  always  remember  was 
our  affinity  for  the  rose.  The  small  rose 
bud  on  his  lapel  was  one  of  his  hallmarks. 

From  the  Wa£hin{:ton  i-ose  garden  that 
he  and  his  lovely  wife  nurtured,  he  re- 
peatedly brought  me  the  lov^est  of 
roses. 

One  of  the  very  last  things  that  he  did 
his  last  day  in  the  Senate  before  he 
entered  the  hospital  for  surgery  was  to 
bring  some  roses  to  me. 

That  is  how  I  shall  alwaj's  remember 
Bob  Bartlett. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  peisor.U  loss  tbat  I 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  E.  U  Bartlett,  the 
late  Senator  from  Alaska.  It  also  is  with 
a  sense  of  pride — pride  tliat  Bob  Bart- 
lett was  a  friend  and  colleague,  pride 
that  I  was  associated  with  a  man  wIk) 
was  so  deeply  devoted  to  his  own  State 


and  to  its  people  and  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Bartlett  and  I  were  first 
closely  associated  when  we  served  to- 
gether on  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  8Sd  Con- 
gress. He  was  then  the  Territorial  Dele- 
gate. After  Alaska  achieved  statehood, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  original  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska,  we  were  together 
again,  this  time  In  the  Senate. 

Bob  never  lelaxcd  his  efforts  for  state- 
hood. Due  in  large  measure  to  his  effec- 
tive efforts.  Alaska  has  one  of  the  mo«!t 
forward  looking  constitutions  of  the  50 
States. 

But  there  were  other  accomplishments 
of  wlilch  Senator  Bartlett  was  Justly 
proud  and  which  will  do  lasting  honor 
to  his  memory. 

Alaska  had  a  serious  tuberculosis  prob- 
lem. Senator  Bartlett  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  establish  programs  to 
control  tills  disease. 

As  a  territoiT  subject  to  an  "organic 
act"  which  gave  it  its  territorial  status, 
Alaska  and  Alaskans  labored  under  ma- 
jor handicaps.  The  act,  for  example, 
made  it  Impossible  for  Alaska  to 
establish  its  own  mental  hosriital,  and 
patients  had  to  be  sent  all  tlie  way  to 
Portland,  Oreg..  for  treatment.  Senator 
Bartlett  fought  a  long  and  sometimes 
bitter  battle  to  get  authorization  for 
Alaska  to  establish  Its  own  mental  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  he  Anally  won.  I  know 
that  he  was  proud  of  this  humanitarian 
accomplishment. 

Bob  Bartlett  brought  his  State — then 
a  territory — under  the  Federal  Highway 
Aid  Act.  He  worked  on  behalf  of  fisheries 
which  would  be  owned  and  operated  by 
Alaskans  instead  of  outsiders.  Conser- 
vationists praise  him  for  the  leadership 
wiiich  resulted  In  the  first  international 
conference  on  the  preservation  of  the 
polar  bear. 

We  are  fortxmate  to  have  known  and 
worked  with  Bob  Bartlett,  a  gieat  Alas- 
kan, a  great  westerner,  a  great  Senator, 
a  great  American. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  we  assemble  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  colleague  and  our 
friend,  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bastiett, 
of  Alaska. 

Working  with  Bob  Bartlett  in  this 
body,  and  earlier,  serving  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
an  Inspiring  and  rewarding  experience. 
I  know  this  feeling  is  shared  by  all  of  us. 

Senator  Bartlett's  distinguished  ca- 
reer began  with  his  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  Alaska  in  1939.  For  nearly  two 
decades,  this  far-sighted  and  courageous 
man  served  his  State  in  Congress,  work- 
ing toward  statehood  for  Alaska.  His 
persistence  and  devotion  were  finally  re- 
warded in  1958,  when  Alaska  became  our 
49th  State. 

Our  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
once  said : 

Wiien  at  some  future  date  the  high  court 
of  tUstory  sits  In  Judgment  on  each  one  of 
us — recording  whether  in  our  brief  span  of 
service  we  fulfilled  oar  reapoBMMMtlee  to  tbe 
State — our  saoceM  or  faltnre,  ta  whatever 
oflloe  w«  maf  lu>ld,  will  be  oieasured  by  the 
answers   to   four   queetlons:    were   we   truly 
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men  of  courage — were  we  truly  men  of  Judg- 
ment— were  we  truly  men  of  Integrity — were 
we  truly  men  of  dedication. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  coiutige. 
His  voice  was  never  silenced  by  opposi- 
tion when  the  ideals  in  which  he  believed 
were  at  stake. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  judgment. 
His  opinions  were  sought  and  respected 
by  his  colleagues  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  Integrity. 
His  belief  in  what  was  right  was  never 
subject  to  compromise. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  dedication. 
His  every  word  and  deed  bespoke  self- 
less championship  of  his  State  and  his 
coimtry. 

He  has  left  behind  him  a  legacy  for 
which  his  State,  his  country,  and  the 
n.S.  Senate  will  forever  be  indebted  to 
him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Bob 
Bartlett  and  I  were  both  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  the  same  month,  November 
1958.  We  knew  each  other  well  and 
worked  together  through  the  intervening 
years  imtil  his  death  on  December  1 1  last. 
I  knew  him,  too,  as  the  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Alaska,  when  we  worked  to- 
gether in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  elected  in  1944  and  served  until 
1958,  when  the  territory  of  Alaska  be- 
came the  State  of  Alaska,  and  he  became 
its  senior  Senator.  Statehood  for  Alaska 
was  a  crowning  achievement  for  which 
Bob  Bartlett  had  labored  for  years. 

To  Bob  Bartlett,  hlsl>e6ple  of  Alaska 
were  his  main  lifetime  concern.  He  had 
been  a  gold  miner;  he  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory  for  many  years  be- 
fore coming  to  Washington ;  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  problems  of  Alaska  and 
gave  special  attention  to  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts. 
He  was  a  man  the  people  loved  and  he 
was  known  on  a  first-name  basis  by 
thousands  of  citizens  In  his  State. 

In  the  Senate  as  In  the  House  he 
worked  quietly  and  efficiently  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  great  new  State  of 
Alaska.  He  and  his  colleague,  former 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenlng,  formed  a  first- 
rate  team  in  advancing  living  conditions 
and  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
Alaska. 

Bob  and  his  wile.  Vide,  lived  in  Wash- 
ington near  where  I  reside.  I  recall  with 
pleasure  many  mornings  when  we  would 
wave  to  each  other  as  he  drove  by  in  his 
Volkswagen  on  his  way  to  the  Hill.  His 
wife  and  Mrs.  Randolph  were  close 
friends. 

In  the  Senate  we  knew  him  as  a  warm, 
quiet  man,  casual  in  manner  and  strong 
in  character.  There  was  much  of  the 
rugged  quality  of  the  Great  North  in  his 
bearing. 

One  of  his  many  legislative  achieve- 
ments which  I  especially  admired  and 
which  was  a  measure  of  his  concern  for 
the  less  fortunate,  was  the  successful 
effort  in  the  last  Congress  to  enact  Public 
Law  480  which  Insures  that  public  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handlcai^>ed.  This 
legislation  was  considered  and  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  had  the  responsibility  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  on 


that  bill.  This  law  is  another  monument 
to  Bob  Bartlett's  humanitarianlsm. 

I  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  benefited 
from  our  service  together.  Mrs.  Randolph 
joins  me  in  extending  to  his  beloved 
widow.  Vide  Bartlett,  and  his  daughters. 
Sue  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Burke  Riley,  our 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  thoughts  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  today  are  i>aylng  tribute 
to  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett 
of  Alaska. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  Senator  Bartlett  the  entire  time 
he  was  in  the  Senate,  and  having  come 
to  know  and  respect  him,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  when  he  lost  his  last  great 
battle. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  conviction 
who  had  much  to  do  with  Alaska's 
present  status  of  statehood.  He  never  lost 
his  enthuslEism  for  working  for  the  Inter- 
ests of  his  State,  the  West,  and  the 
Nation. 

Although  we  did  not  agree  on  all  issues. 
Senator  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  his  word 
who  worked  tirelessly  for  his  beliefs.  He 
worked  hard  throughout  his  life.  He 
earned  eternal  rest. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  and  to 
say  to  them  that  Bob  Bartlett  will  be 
fondly  remembered  in  this  body  and 
missed  by  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  eulogize  a  man  like  Bob  Bartlett. 
To  say  that  we  shall  miss  him  is  totally 
Inadequate.  To  express  our  condolences 
to  his  wife,  Vide,  is  even  more  inade- 
quate. If  we  could  only  have  more  men 
of  his  caliber  in  Congress  and  in  Govern- 
ment, what  a  great  thing  it  would  be. 

So,  at  this  time,  the  most  I  can  say 
about  Bob  Bartlett  is:  He  was  a  good 
man;  he  lived  a  good  life;  and  he  made 
the  world  better. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  history,  the 
final  judge  of  public  men,  will  look  with 
favor  on  Bob  Bartlett,  gold  miner,  news- 
man, Territorial  Delegate,  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

History  will  record  that  Bob  Bartlett 
had  a  dream — statehood  for  Alaska — 
and  that  when  he  entered  politics  in 
1943,  he  campaigned  on  that  dream,  de- 
spite advice  to  the  contrary. 

The  people  of  Alaska  shared  that 
dream,  and  reelected  him  Territorial 
Delegate  six  times  to  carry  the  fight  in 
Washington. 

It  win  be  up  to  future  students  of  the 
Alaska  statehood  fight  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  but  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  guided  by  the  words  of  the  late 
Sam  Raybum,  a  stanch  foe  of  state- 
hood for  years  who  was  finally  won  over 
by  Delegate  Bartlett. 

When  asked  how  Alaska  achieved  state- 
hood, Raybum  replied: 

I  can  tell  you  In  two  words — Bob  Bartlett. 

And  then  history  will  list  the  many 
Bartlett  bills  which  became  law,  the 
many  Alaska  appropriations  secured  by 
this  astute  student  of  Washington,  and 
historians  will  explain  that  this  former 
gold  miner  understood  that  statehood 
represented  a  beginning  smd  not  the  end 
of  the  effort  to  develop  the  Great  North- 
land. 


Perhaps  his  greatest  achievement  for 
the  State  was  winning  approval  of  un- 
precedented Federal  aid  given  Alaska  fol- 
lowing the  great  earthquake  of  1964. 
Alaska  recovery  programs  set  a  precedent 
from  wliich  many  other  disaster-struck 
areas  have  benefited. 

History  will  also  note  that  as  he  gained 
seniority  his  interests  broadened,  and  he 
took  the  lead  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
oceanography,  fish  protein  concentrate, 
merchant  marine,  radiation  safety,  and 
appropriations  for  health  and  education 
programs. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  director  of  the 
Health  Physics  Division  at  Oak  Ridge 
Laboratory,  written  to  the  Senator's  staff 
the  day  after  Bob  Bartlett  died: 

I  am  sending  this  letter  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Bartlett  yesterday  although  I  read  the  sad 
news  in  the  morning  paper  of  his  death  last 
night.  No  one  In  Congress  has  ever  done  ns 
much  as  Senator  Bartlett  for  the  protection 
of  man  from  unnecessary  exposure  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation.  .  .  .  All  of  us  together  can 
hardly  take  the  place  of  Senator  Bartlett, 
but  we  must  try  and  we  must  succeed  in  de- 
veloping new  legislation  that  will  more  spe- 
cifically reduce  unnecessary  exposure.  .  .  . 

I  could  cite  other  accomplishments,  but 
I  will  leave  that  to  historians,  for  the 
written  record  is  there. 

But  what  will  history  say  of  the  man 
himself,  aside  from  the  printed  record? 
Here  it  is  up  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  worked  with  him  to  supply  the 
information  for  history. 

And  here  I  struggle  for  simple  elo- 
quence to  express  the  affection  which  this 
body  had  for  this  man. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage,  as  he  showed 
in  casting  the  deciding  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  on  the  debate  over 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968.  That  vote  I 
shall  never  forget. 

He  was  a  man  of  compassion,  as  he 
showed  time  after  time  in  efforts  to  help 
the  poor  of  the  Nation. 

He  was  a  man  of  understanding,  who 
was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  and  to 
help  a  fellow  man,  whether  that  man  was 
a  U.S.  Senator,  a  constituent,  or  an  eleva- 
tor operator. 

And  having  said  this,  I  still  have  not 
caught  the  essence  of  this  warm,  sincere 
human  l}elng. 

To  his  gracious  wife,  Vide,  and  to  his 
daughters,  Doris  Ann  and  Sue,  I  can  of- 
fer no  meaningful  consolation,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  a  better  human 
being  for  having  known  Bob  Bartlett; 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  better  institution 
for  his  having  served  in  it,  and  Alaska  is 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  because, 
as  he  said  himself : 

I  love  Alaska.  My  attachment  for  It,  my 
concern  for  it,  are  so  deeply  imbedded  that 
It  is  a  very  part  of  me. 

I  know  that  his  family  misses  him 
deeply. 

We  all  do,  but  while  we  are  all  poorer 
because  of  his  untimely  death,  we  are 
all  better  for  having  known  and  worked 
with  Bob.  ^ 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
we,  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  take 
a  few  moments  to  eulogize  a  late  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  Honorable  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett  of  Alaska. 

He  was  a  quiet  man,  not  often  given 
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to  rhetoric.  But  hla  being  a  quiet  man 
did  not  In  any  way  mean  he  was  not  a 
forceful  man,  for  he  wa«. 

Senator  Bartlitt  waa  forceful  by  na- 
ture of  hla  background,  raised  In  the 
wilds  of  the  Alaskan  territory.  As  a  boy 
and  young  man,  he  learned  of  the  force 
of  nature  and  the  dormant  power  of  the 
natural  resources  of  that  great  land. 
Alaska  shaped  Bob  Bartlett.  Just  as  he 
was  to  later  help  shape  Alaska. 

His  deep  Interest  in  the  land  where  he 
lived  and  his  love  for  Its  people  brought 
him  to  the  Nations  Capitol  as  a  Dele- 
gate to  Congress  in  1944.  Here  he  began 
his  important  work  that  would  culminate 
with  the  admission  of  Alaska  to  sUte- 
hood.  He  worked  long  hours  and  long 
years  representing  his  native  land  and 
showing  Congress  the  importance  of 
bringing  Alaska  into  the  United  States. 
And  so  it  was  that  this  quiet  man,  work- 
ing with  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  and 
other  Alaskans,  succeeded  in  adding  an- 
other star  to  the  American  flag. 

His  wprk  for  Alaska  did  not  cease  at 
that  poijxL  He  worked  tirelessly  for  his 
native  land  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  The 
United  States  gained  much  by  admitting 
Alaska.  It  gained  in  vast  natural  re- 
sources and  a  thousand  other  ways.  The 
Senate  also  benefited  directly,  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  to  statehood  brought 
E.  L.  'Bob"  Bartlett  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  will  miss  this  quiet  forceful  col- 
league. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  all  of  those  who 
have  expressed  their  personal  sorrow  on 
the  passing  from  the  stage  of  world  af- 
fairs of  our  beloved  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob" 
Bartlett.  I  also  wish  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

It  was  a  high  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Congress  for  many  years. 
I  not  only  served  with  him  in  the  Senate 
but  for  a  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
we  worked  together  on  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  His  presence, 
his  experience,  and  patriotism  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  future 
of  America  if  this  country  could  produce 
more  selfless  public  servants  in  the  mold 
of  Bob  Bartlett.  His  first  dedication  was 
to  the  development  of  his  beloved  State 
of  Alaska  and  his  activities  in  this  area, 
including  his  promotion  of  statehood, 
will  forever  enshrine  his  name  and  deeds 
in  the  memory  of  his  people.  As  a  de- 
voted patriot,  he  served  the  entire  Nation 
with  zeal,  ability,  and  distinction. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  and  serve  with  him  will  always 
be  grateful  for  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship and  the  pleasant  memories  of  our 
association  will  long  dwell  in  these  Halls. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
his  deep  love  for  Alaska,  Robert  W.  Serv- 
ice must  have  had  Bob  Bartlett  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  these  words  about  Alaska 
In  the  poem  "The  Spell  of  the  Yukon" : 
It's  the  great,  big,  broad  land  'way  up  yonder. 

It's  the  forests  where  silence  has  lease: 
It's  the  beauty  that  thrills  me  with  wonder. 

It's  the  sUlIness  that  (ills  me  with  peace. 


We  shall  all  deeply  miss  Bob  Bartlett 
in  the  Senate — not  only  for  his  kind  and 
gracious  personality  but  also  because  he 
represented  for  us  our  "great,  big,  broad 
land  way  up  yonder."  In  many  ways,  the 
public  service  of  Senator  Bartlett  re- 
flected the  history  of  Alaska  and  its  fight 
for  statehood  He  will  certainly  be  long 
remembered  in  the  future  history  of  this 
SUte  he  helped  to  mak?  great.  Bob  was 
the  Alaskan  territory's  nonvoting  dele- 
gate to  Congress  for  13  years  and  these 
years  were  marked  by  his  tremendous  ef- 
forts to  gain  admission  to  the  Union  for 
Alaska.  In  1958,  after  his  goal  of  state- 
hood was  obtained,  he  became  Alaska's 
first  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  Bob  Bartlett 
was  a  deep  pleasure  for  me  which  I  shall 
forever  cherish  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
political  individuals  who  in  the  words  of 
an  Anchorage  newspaperman  'achieved 
quiet  wonders  by  gentleness  "  and  his  loss 
will  be  felt  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  in  the  eulogies 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  today  in 
honor  of  our  departed  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr.  E.  L.  "Bob" 
Bartlett. 

I  find  it  excei<dln?ly  dtiTlcuU  to  find  the 
words  to  express  the  great  sorrow  we  all 
feel  in  the  loss  of  our  beloved  friend  or 
to  even  partially  tell  of  his  many  trrmen- 
dou.sly  fine  qualities. 

Bob  Bartlett,  as  we  all  knew  him,  had 
an  unusual  personality.  He  was  the  kind 
of  a  person  you  could  not  help  but 
greatly  admire  and  respect.  He  was 
kindly  and  considerate  and  a  loyal 
friend. 

Bob  Bartlett  established  a  record  in 
the  Senate  equaled  by  few  people.  He  was 
an  able  and  effective  legislator— indus- 
trious and  intelligent  with  all  of  the 
qualities  that  make  an  effective  Senator. 
During  his  service  in  the  Senate — and 
long  before  Alaska  became  a  State  when 
he  served  as  a  Delegate — he  accom- 
plished much  for  his  beloved  State  and 
he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  not  only  of  Alas- 
kans but  of  everyone  who  knew  him. 

We  will  all  sorely  miss  Bob  Bartlett. 
To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  my  friend  and  beloved  col- 
league. Senator  Bartlett,  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  gracious  presence  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  for  his  out- 
/  standing  service  to  his  State  and  to  this 
Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Senator  Bartlett  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
rugged,  friendly  man,  tirelessly  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  his  people  and  a  reward- 
ing friend  to  all  who  came  under  the  spell 
of  his  warm  personality. 

He  abounded  with  energy.  He  had  a 
profound  love  for  his  State,  which  he 
served  long  and  faithfully  before  and 
after  statehood  and  he  attracted  a  multi- 
tude of  admirers  wherever  he  went 
throughout  his  illustrious  career.  Those 
who  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Bob  Bartlett  in  Alaska,  in 
Washington,  and  wherever  duty  called 


him,  bear  an  unforgettable  picture  of  this 
rare  and  lovable  man,  who  always  ex- 
tended an  affectionate  greeting  to  those 
around  him. 

I  sincerely  regret  the  passing  of  this 
statesman  and  patriotic  American.  He 
was  a  source  of  strength  to  Senators  and 
administrators  and  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.  He  labored  long  and  effec- 
tively. Now  I  join  the  people  of  Alaska, 
his  family  and  his  legions  of  friends  in 
sadness.  I  personally  held  Bob  Bartlett 
in  highest  esteem  and  admiration.  We 
will  miss  him  but  the  memory  of  his 
radiant  character  and  great  achieve- 
ments will  always  remain  fresh  in  our 
hearts. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  entitled,  "A 
Good  and  Decent  Man  Once  Came  Their 
Way."  I  think  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
our  deceased  colleague.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Good  and  Decent  Man  Once  Came  Their 

Wat 

(By  Joe  Josephson) 

It  ended  for  Bob  Bartlett  in  a  dreary  sec- 
tion of  Cleveland,  far  from  the  places  he  knew 
and  loved — places  like  Fairbanks,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  committee  rooms  up  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  he  did  his  best  work  (or  Alaska. 

He  had  come  to  Cleveland  for  surgery, 
knowing  the  risks,  but  wanting  to  be  made 
whole  again  so  he  could  resume  effective 
service  as  a  senator.  It  was  medical  treat- 
ment that  would  resolve  the  half -life  of  dis- 
ability, one  way  or  another.  There  would  be 
pain,  the  doctors  had  told  him.  but  he  de- 
cided to  trade  pain  for  a  new  chance  to  be 
productive  again. 

His  personality  was  known  to  almost  all  of 
us,  and  we  will  think  now  about  the  meet- 
ings and  conversations  and  letters  that  for 
each  of  xis  seem  to  capture  the  man  as  we 
knew  him. 

Yet,  there  were  aspects  of  that  personality 
known  only  to  a  few,  who  worked  for  him. 
or  with  him.  We  remember  how  Bob  Bartlett 
never  boarded  an  elevator,  or  drank  from  a 
water  fountain,  or  got  on  a  subway  car  in 
the  Capitol,  ahead  of  somebody  else;  how  the 
freshman  senator  from  Alaska  spent  more 
hours  presiding  over  the  Senate  than  any- 
one— something  like  a  soldier  volunteering 
for  K.P. — because  Bob  Bartlett  thought  the 
sacrifice  would  help  him  get  more  effective 
help  for  Alaska. 

They  say  no  man  Is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet, 
but  It's  a  lie  when  the  boss  Is  a  true  and 
complete  gentleman.  Someone  once  wrote 
that  a  gentleman  is  a  man  who  treats  every- 
body alike,  and  everybody  well— regardless 
of  rank  or  Influence.  By  that  definition.  Bob 
Bartlett  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  re- 
spected everyone  as  a  member  of  the  human 
family:  he  labored  for  everyone — not  Just 
friends,  or  Just  contributors,  or  Just  Demo- 
crats. 

If  you  were  an  Alaskan,  you  were  entitled 
to  help  for  any  worthy  problem.  Your  resi- 
dence m  the  territory  was  your  membership 
card  In  the  Bob  Beo'tlett  Benevolent  Society. 
When  you  worked  for  him,  you  cotmted  on 
him  to  be  as  thoughtful  and  as  considerate 
of  you  as  he  was  for  the  high  and  the  mighty. 
He  didn't  let  your  expectations  down,  either. 

Bob  Bartlett  had  a  reverence  for  life,  and 
he  showed  it  by  the  way  he  treated  other 
people.  If  you  were  a  human  being,  you  had 
enough  in  common  with  him  to  count  in  hla 
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book.  The  way  you  held  a  cup.  or  the  accent 
you  spoke  with,  or  who  your  father  waa,  or 
the  size  of  your  bank  account,  didnt  iiMtter. 
Some  say  that  his  struggle  for  life  In  that 
slate-gray  section  of  Cleveland  waa  aU  a 
waste.  But  It  wasnt.  PsychUtrUU  t*U  us 
that  you  can't  love  others  until  you  like 
yourself.  In  the  same  way.  it  must  be  that 
you  can't  revere  the  humanness  in  other  peo- 
ple unless  you  respect  it  In  yourself.  Bob's 
fight  proved  again  his  respect  for  life,  and 
everything  living,  and  taught  us  to  appre- 
ciate our  own  chance  to  live  and  to  try  to  do 
something  worthwhile   with  it. 

His  greatness  as  a  peraon  sometimes  ob- 
scured his  grasp  of  world  events  and  national 
problems.  He  dldnt  wear  Intellectuality  on 
his  sleeve,  and  he  never  strove  consciously 
to  Impress  anyone  with  gllbness  or  smart- 
ness. He  told  Esquire  that  his  favorite  movie 
was  a  cowboy  thing  called  "Shane,"  and  it 
was.  He  wouldn't  have  mentioned  Pelllnl  or 
Antoninl  or  Bergman.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
pretense  or  pretentiousness.  But  he  was  a 
reader,  a  thinker,  a  mind  of  breadth  and 
depth,  and  he  could  master  the  fine  print  In 
a  bill  or  a  budget. 

If  being  the  complete  gentleman  made 
him  a  little  nineteenth  century  In  an  un- 
happily brash  and  ungracious  age,  he  was 
on  the  other  hand  completely  contempo- 
rary m  the  world  of  Ideas,  alert  to  new  de- 
velopments In  science  and  International  af- 
fairs. He  pioneered  as  a  statesman  In  fields 
like  atomic  energy,  and  his  concern  about 
strontlum-90,  and  ecology,  especially  a  quest 
for  a  sustaining  fishery. 

He  thought  hard  about  the  world's  hunger, 
knew  of  hunger's  pressures  on  world  peace, 
and  found  at  least  partial  answers  In  Pish 
Protein  Concentrate.  One  day  the  world  will 
honor  him  for  his  leadership — imagination 
coupled  with  frontier  practicality— in  get- 
ting the  FPC  program  moving. 

He  worried  about  x-ray  abuses  that  endan- 
ger life.  He  convened  hearings,  brought  Ralph 
Nr.der  up  to  the  committee  room  to  testify, 
and  got  the  nation  listening  and  aware. 
He  could  see  decades  ahead  to  technical 
developments  of  the  communications  indus- 
try and  got  COMSAT  officials  excited  about 
satellite  service  for  Alaska.  He  saw  the  shacks 
and  hovels  of  rural  Alaska,  knew  the  TB  rate 
they  bred,  and  by  friendship  and  persuasion 
and  by  stunmonlng  all  the  patient  skills  he 
learned  In  14  years  as  a  non-voting  Congress- 
man, he  ptished  hla  native  bousing  bill 
through  Congress. 

But  Just  as  he  was  a  contemporary  thinker, 
he  waa  also  the  last  of  an  era.  We  will  never 
see  his  likes  again,  because  nobody  will  come 
to  the  Senate  like  he  did.  He  came  there  as 
the  logical  choice  for  the  Job.  The  Job  sought 
the  man.  He  had  mentioned  that  he  might 
not  run  for  senator,  but  for  governor,  and 
there  was  an  outcry  from  everybody  so 
pained,  so  disappointed,  that  he  announced 
for  the  Senate  on  the  following  day. 

His  was  the  politics  of  lifelong  friendships 
and  a  career  of  sensible  public  service,  com- 
pletely unsolled  by  demagoguery  or  flam- 
boyance or  tastelessness  of  any  sort.  His 
career  flow»ed  before  the  arts  of  modem 
media  became  practiced  In  Alaska  politics. 
You  know  Bob  Bartlett,  and  his  decency;  you 
trusted  and  voted  for  him. 

You  knew  he  had  been  getting  the  Job 
done  in  Waahlngton.  and  you  were  certain 
there  was  no  mirage.  His  was  the  politics  of 
quite,  undramatlc,  faithful  service,  and  per- 
sonal contacts  with  the  people.  His  was  the 
politics  you  think  the  nation's  founders 
dreamed  of.  In  his  politics,  he  always 
emerged  successful.  In  a  process  that  left  him 
undiminished  and  untarnished. 

And  now  It's  over — If  we  let  It  be.  It  Is  true 
that  there  will  never  be  another  Bartlett.  But 
perhaps — Just  maybe — there  will  be  a  state 
where  some  thousands  will  remember,  and 
stand  a  little  taller,  and  Uve  a  little 
stralghter,  because  a  good  and  decent  man 


once  came  their  way,  and  served  them,  and 
believed  In  them. 


Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  E,  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  personified 
the  frontier  spirit  which  developed 
Alaska,  turning  it  from  a  challenging 
wilderness  to  a  great  State.  He  demon- 
strated the  toughness  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  survival  in  a  new  territory,  but 
he  also  showed  his  deep  concern  for 
others,  his  willingness  to  pitch  in  and 
help  those  who  might  need  assistance. 
This  readiness  to  work  with  and  for 
others  was  as  much  a  part  of  that  frontier 
spirit,  as  was  his  individualism. 

Senator  Bartlett's  parents  were 
among  the  early  developers  of  Alaska. 
His  father  had  a  business  in  Fairbanks 
when  that  city  was  established  in  1903. 
I  feel  Senator  Bartlett  and  I  had  a  great 
rappKjrt,  for  his  pioneer  father.  Ed 
Bartlett,  born  in  Victoria,  Tex.,  was  from 
a  Texas  family.  Senator  Bartlett  him- 
self was  bom  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Senator  Bartlett's  family  was  a 
frontier  family  on  the  move  to  new 
frontiers. 

The  Senator  first  worked  to  develop 
the  territory  of  Alaska,  working  in  that 
traditional  occupation  of  the  area,  gold 
mining.  He  later  turned  to  newspaper 
work,  chronicling  the  story  of  his  State. 
Senator  Bartlett  then  turned  to  pub- 
lic service  and  for  3  decades  worked 
for  the  people  of  Alaska.  He  first  came 
to  Washington  in  1932  as  an  assistant 
to  A.  J.  "Tony"  Dimond,  the  territory's 
delegate  to  Congress. 

After  2  years  of  working  with  Dimond, 
Senator  Bartlett  returned  to  Alaska  to 
take  over  the  family  business  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Senator  Bartlett 
wanted  to  continue  to  serve  the  people. 
He  stayed  active  in  public  affairs  through 
the  years,  fighting  first  to  gain  state- 
hood for  Alaska.  When  Alaska  became  a 
State,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  as 
one  of  Alaska's  first  Senators  in  this 
body. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Senator  Bartlett  on  a  committee  from 
January  3.  1959.  the  day  he  first  entered 
the  Senate.  We  worked  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  later  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is 
well  known  that  "you  know  best  those 
Senators  with  whom  you  serve  on  com- 
mittees." Since  I  worked  with  him  on 
committees  during  his  years  in  this  body, 
I  feel  I  knew  him  well.  Our  positions 
were  very  similar  on  most  measures. 

Like  the  people  of  Alaska.  I  foimd  Bob 
Bartlett  to  be  a  true  gentleman — cour- 
teous, always  with  great  consideration 
of  others. 

He  compiled  a  list  of  solid  legislative 
achievements  for  the  people  of  his  State 
and  this  Nation.  He  constantly  worked 
to  improve  the  habitat,  the  education, 
the  health,  and  the  welfare  of  man. 

Senator  Bartlett  was  also  interested 
in  the  natural  resources  of  this  earth. 
He  worked  to  improve  the  fishing  off  the 
Alaska  coast  and  all  aroimd  the  world. 

He  worked  to  preserve  all  the  natural 
resources  in  a  way  to  benefit  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  He  was  a  supporter 
of  seaborne  commerce  and  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  ocean  resources. 


No  tribute  to  Senator  Bartlett  would 
be  complete  without  recognizing  his  de- 
voted wife,  the  former  Vide  Gaustad. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  was  always  at  the  Senator's 
side,  helping  him  in  health,  caring  for 
him  in  sickness. 

Senator  Bartlett,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, was  a  Senate  man.  His  drive  was 
toward  the  work  of  the  Senate,  his  devo- 
tion was  to  his  labors  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Senate  is  better  for  his  having  served 
in  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  I  join  in  these  services  for 
a  great  American,  Alaska's  most  beloved 
citizen.  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett. 

It  was  my  privilege,  my  honor,  to  have 
served  with  this  outstanding  gentleman, 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him 
and  work  with  him  on  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  like  to  think  that  although  our  homes 
were  thousands  of  miles  apart,  Bob  Bart- 
lett and  I  shared  many  similar  concerns 
for  our  States.  As  a  Nevadan,  I  under- 
stand well  his  love  of  the  great  open 
spaces  and  his  concern  over  the  develop- 
ment of  his  wilderness  State,  Alaska. 

Son  of  Alaska  pioneers,  Bob  Bartlett 
became  a  living  example  of  the  rugged 
individualism  of  his  Arctic  frontier  con- 
stituency. He  shared  his  fellow  Alaskans' 
resourcefulness  and  courage,  and  re- 
flected these  qualities  in  his  25  years  of 
service  to  his  State. 

For  14  years  he  was  the  lone  voice  of 
Alaska  as  its  delegate,  fighting  for  the 
"Lower  48's"  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  Alaska's  needs,  problems,  and  prom- 
ises. 

We  came  to  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time  in  1958.  and  he  immediately  com- 
piled a  record  of  significant  gains  for 
the  yoimg  State. 

He  was  an  outstanding  Senator  and 
contributed  greatly  to  our  legislative  de- 
liberations because  he  had  the  vision  to 
embrace  whatever  policies  he  thought 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Nation. 

To  Bob  Bartlett's  family  I  extend  my 
sincerest  condolences. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  We  in 
the  West  have  a  special  understanding 
and  affection  for  those  rare  individuals 
who,  even  in  our  modern  world,  are  still 
frontiersmen,  for  they  are  constant  re- 
minders that  the  quest  for  new  horizons 
which  made  us  great  did  not  stop  at  the 
Pacific  shoreline. 

Such  a  man — a  true  frontiersman — 
was  Bob  Bartlett. 

Perhai>s  that  is  why  he  represented 
his  great  State  of  Alaska  so  well,  for  he 
not  only  felt  and  symbolized  the  pionerr 
spirit  which  is  still  so  strong  in  that  area, 
but  he  also  conveyed  this  spirit  to  those 
with  whom  he  worked. 
But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Many  of  the  frontiers  which  Bob  sav 
so  clearly,  and  which  challenged  him 
throughout  his  entire  life,  were  not  just 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  vast 
State,  but  rather  they  were  those  new 
and  fascinating  goals  which  are  sought 
after  by  only  the  most  dedicated  and 
visionary  of  men  in  the  fields  of  health, 
knowledge,  brotherhood,  and  natural 
resources. 

Bob  Bartlett  accepted  the  challenge 
of  these  broad  frontiers  and  it  is  to  his 
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credit  that  m  a  nsvlt  of  hl«  efforts,  they 
are  now  a  lot  closer  for  all  of  us. 

Such  men  are  all  too  few. 

He  will  be  sorely  mined. 

A     MAN     WHO     MATCRSD     AUISKA'S     MOTTNTAIKB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Bob 
Bartlbtt  faced  the  voters  of  his  beloved 
Alaska  10  times  and  10  times  they  gave 
him  their  overwhelming  support  at  the 
ballot  box  and  their  hearts  as  well. 

That  approbation  was  not  a  gift,  how- 
ever, as  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times  made 
clear  In  a  moving  editorial  the  day  after 
Senator  Bartletts  death  last  December 
11  He  earned  It — every  bit  of  It. 

President  Johnson.  I  think,  summed  up 
Senator  BARTLrrrs  legislative  career  best 
In  a  telegram  he  sent  to  a  testimonial 
for  Bob  Bartlitt  back  in  1965  President 
Johnson  said: 

His  accompllshmenta  In  both  houses  of 
Congress  match  the  high  mountains  and 
broad  plains  of  Alaska. 

I  have  known  few  men  with  the  great 
warmth  and  sincerity  Senator  Bartlbtt 
had  He'yas  an  extremely  attractive  hu- 
man be^ng. 

His  enthusiasm  for  and  devotion  to  his 
State  was  legendary.  He  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  achievement  of  statehood 
for  Alaska.  He  was  the  delegate  for  the 
territory  of  Alaska  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  14  years  prior  to  the 
achievement  of  statehood  and  he  became 
the  new  States  first  senior  Senator. 

Senator  Bartlbtt  was  indeed  Alaska's 
most  revered  citizen  and  It  Is  fitting  that 
there  are  plans  to  place  his  sUtue  in 
Statuary  HaU  of  this  U.S.  Capitol  where 
the  most  honored  citizens  of  other  States 
now  stand. 

Quoting  again  from  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times: 

Senator  Bartlett's  service  to  Alaskans  went 
far  beyond  the  normal  duties  of  a  public  offi- 
cial. He  had  the  unique  quality  of  humility 
that  graced  him  with  an  enduring  warmth 
and  friendliness  for  mankind.  He  was  sought 
after  by  Alaskans  whether  or  not  they  needed 
his  help  or  wanted  him  to  do  something. 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  time  and  energy 
that  Senator  BarUett  was  willing  to  expend 
In  behalf  of  an  Alaskan.  It  was  as  though 
every  one  of  us  was  a  member  of  his  closest 
family  and  he  was  concerned  for  the  total 
welfare  of  each.  Alaskans  mark  the  death  of 
Bob  Bartlett  with  sorrow  but  historians  will 
note  It  as  the  end  of  an  era.  It  Is  the  end  of 
an  era  of  transition,  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
chapters  In  Alaska  history — one  that  Is  vir- 
tually a  summary  of  the  life  and  public  serv- 
ice of  Bob  Bartlett. 

Mr.  THXJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  meet  in  tribute  to  a  man  who 
served  in  this  body  for  10  years.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  Senator  Bart- 
lett on  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
have  known  him  to  be  a  man  of  both 
character  and  ability.  He  was  diligent  in 
attending  to  tiis  duties  as  a  Senator  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska. 

Senator  Bartlett  became  a  resident  of 
Alaska  shortly  after  his  birth  and  in  him 
the  people  of  Alaska  had  a  tireless  advo- 
cate. He  worked  hard  for  Alaskan  state- 
hood and  served  as  a  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  1944  until  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1958. 


The  faith  that  Alaska  had  in  Bob 
Babtlrt  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
his  seven  elections  as  a  Delegate  and  his 
three  elections  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Bob  Bartlbtt  repaid  this  faith  through 
his  steady,  dependable  work  in  this  body 
and  ills  zealous  advocacy  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  Senator 
Bartlett  was  also  dedicated  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  and  acquitted  himself 
ably  in  the  halls  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Bartlett  was  a  man  to  be  admired  and 
a  man  to  be  liked.  The  Senate  will  miss 
him. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  knew  and  served  with  the  late 
Bob  Bartlett  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  both  came  to  the  Senate 
together  in  January  1959.  We  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  together, 
and  I  formed  a  very  deep  and  sincere 
feeling  of  fondness  and  appreciation  for 
Senator  Bartlett.  I  have  never  seen  a 
Senator  who  was  more  congenial  and 
amicable,  more  agreeable  and  friendly 
than  was  our  late  departed  colleague.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  completely  open  and 
frank  and  honest. 

Someone  has  said  that  character  is 
that  trait  which  draws  a  man  toward 
Ood  and  other  men  toward  him.  Bos 
Bartlett  possessed  that  ingredient  of 
character.  His  big  heart  and  warm  dis- 
position, combined  with  the  sterling  in- 
tegrity of  the  man,  drew  all  toward  him. 

He  was  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  was 
a  highly  respected  and  very  effective 
Senator.  He  was  a  great  American. 

To  his  fine  wife  and  family.  Mrs.  Byrd 
and  I  extend  our  sympathy.  We  shall 
never  forget  our  warm  friendship  with 
Vide,  his  wife,  and  Bob.  Not  only  Alaska 
has  lost  a  great  leader;  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  man. 

Beyond  these  unavailing  words  of 
mine,  perhaps  the  thought  epitomized  by 
the  following  lines  of  simple  verse  may, 
for  the  present,  help  to  sustain  his  wife 
and  family  and  make  clearer  to  their 
vision  the  broader  and  more  beautiful 
life  which  Bob  has  so  lately  come  to 
know  and  will  forevermore: 

I  watched  a  sail  untU  It  dropped  from  sight 
Over  the  rounding  sea.  A  gleam  of  white, 
A    last    far-flashed    farewell,    and,    like    a 

thought 
SUpt  out  of  mind.  It  vanished  and  was  not. 

Yet,  to  the  helmsman  standing  at  the  wheel. 
Broad  seas  still  stretched  beneath  the  gliding 

keel. 
Disaster?  Change?  He  felt  no  slightest  sign. 
Nor  dreamed  he  of  that  far  horizon  line. 

So  may  It  be,  per  chance,  when  down  the  tide 
Our  dear  ones  vanish.  Peacefully  they  glide 
On  level  seas,  nor  mark  the  unknown  bound. 
We  call  It  death— to  them  'tU  life  beyonc^. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Bob  Bart- 
lett was  buried  on  a  slate-gray  day  in 
Fairbanks.  The  temperature  was  20  de- 
grees below  zero.  But  his  friends  were 
there. 

Few  men  have  passed  through  time 
with  as  many  friends.  They  all  called 
him  Bob.  And  in  that  familiarity  there 
was  respect. 

Respect  for  a  man  with  a  quick  mind, 
a  persuasive  manner,  a  keen  sense  of 
compassion.  A  gentle  man. 


Most  of  his  adult  life  was  spent  right 
here  in  Washington,  superbly  represent- 
ing the  people  of  Alaska.  Yet,  he  managed 
to  remain  close  to  his  land  and  to  his 
people.  They  knew  him  and  they  triisted 
him.  And  on  that  sad  gray  day  last  De- 
cember they  grieved  him  as  they  had 
grieved  no  Alaskan  before  him. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  tempered  in  an 
Alaska  where  life  was  hard — a  raw 
frontier  of  hope  and  independence.  He 
helped  it  grow.  He  helped  smooth  those 
rough  pioneer  edges.  He  helped  reduce 
the  economic  hardship  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  hard  life. 

Above  all  else.  Bob  Bartlett  was  the 
architect  of  Alaska  statehood.  Many  par- 
ticipated in  that  effort.  But  the  quiet, 
driving  leadership  was  his.  I  am  certain 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  can  bear 
witness  to  that  fact.  And  from  statehood 
has  emerged  a  new  Alaska — rich  in  the 
benefits  that  self-government  makes 
possible. 

Bob  Bartlett  understood  the  new 
Alaska  as  well  as  the  old.  He  never 
seemed  dated,  or  tired,  or  out  of  touch 
with  the  moment. 

He  has  left  his  imprint  in  countless 
areas.  He  has  Infiuenced  us  all  in  many 
direct  and  subtle  ways.  Most  important, 
is  the  influence  of  his  example. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  a  good  man.  He 
served  the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  our 
Nation,  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all 
his  energy.  And  he  grew  with  his  success. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  living  legend  in  Alaska. 
Most  of  us  And  it  dilBcult  to  believe  he 
is  gone. 

A  poet  once  plead  in  verse  for  men  who 
were  worthy  of  the  frontier.  He  asked. 
"Send  us  men  to  match  our  mountains." 

Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man  who  matched 
our  mountains.  And  such  men  remain,  if 
not  in  life,  then  in  our  souls. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  offer  a  series  of 
written  statements  made  by  Senator 
Bartlett  during  the  course  of  his  career. 
Perhaps  they  best  convey  the  essence  of 
the  man.  These  statements  are  followed 
by  a  representative  cross  section  of  the 
news  stories  and  articles  of  tribute  writ- 
ten in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Sena- 
tor Bartlett 's  death.  Some  of  the  articles 
are  beautiful  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
commemoration  by  fellow  Alaskans.  I 
also  have  a  statement  by  Representative 
Pollock.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  materials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Late  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Pollock) . 

Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  the  10th 
anniversary  of  our  achievement  of  statehood 
for  Alaska — the  10th  birthday  for  our  49th 
State — Alaskans  look  with  pride  upon  our 
great  accomplishments  In  so  short  a  period 
of  history;  and  we  look  with  confidence  and 
courage  toward  the  future,  notwithstanding 
the  substantial  problems  yet  to  be  resolved. 
But  our  task  will  Indeed  be  far  more  difficult, 
for  we  have  loet  an  Invaluable  friend  and 
advocate,  Alaska's  most  beloved  citizen.  Sena- 
tor E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett,  a  man  who  served 
In  this  body  with  distinction  for  seven  terms 
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as  the  delegate  for  the  territory  of  Alaska, 
and  thereafter  for  10  years  as  the  senior 
Senator  for  Alaska.  Senator  Bartlett  died 
on  Wednesday,  December  11,  1968. 

It  was  my  privilege,  my  honor,  to  have 
served  with  this  outstanding  gentleman,  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him  well 
and  to  have  become  his  friend  despite  our 
political  differences.  Bob  Bartlett  was 
Alaska's  most  revered  citizen,  and  I  will  urge 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  Alaska 
to  authorize  a  statue  to  be  cast  and  placed 
In  Statuary  Hall  of  this  U.S.  Capitol  in 
honor  of  this  man  who  enjoyed  more  fre- 
quent and  more  solid  support  than  any 
public  figure  In  Alaskan  history. 

No  words  of  mine  would  be  adequate  to 
sufficiently  honor  Bob  Bartlett  on  this  oc- 
casion, nor  to  assuage  the  anguish  of  be- 
reavement which  his  widow.  Vide,  and  his 
family  and  friends  have  sustained  in  his  loss. 


Statembnt  bt  E.  L.  Bartlett 
It  is  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  see  that  the  public  money 
is  well  spent  and  that  the  common  welfare 
and  defense  are  well  provided  for.  If  it  is  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility,  the  Congress  must 
determine  which  research  is  necessary,  which 
deferable;  which  is  to  t>e  done  first,  which 
is  to  l>e  done  at  all.  The  products  of  this  re- 
search and  technology  are  changing  the  face 
of  the  world,  the  face  of  our  society.  Changes 
win  come  at  ever  greater  rate.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  be  aware  of  what 
changes  it  U  buying  with  its  research  dollar 
end  so  to  be  prepared  for  these  changes 
when  they  come. 

Merely  because  treaties  have  been  broken 
does  not  mean  we  should  stop  making  new 
ones.  Merely  because  attempM  to  save  the 
peace  have  failed  in  the  past  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  abandon  these  efforts.  The 
whole  dance  of  history  can  be  recounted  in 
three  steps  forward  and  two  steps  back.  We 
do  move  forward,  however,  even  though  some- 
times the   pace  is  not  perceptible. 

We  must  view  the  standard  of  living  con- 
cept everywhere,  but  most  particularly  in 
Alaska,  with  greater  sophistication.  We  may 
then  discover  that  the  f.tmily  with  woods  to 
roam,  and  a  great  sky  overhead,  and  a  felled 
moose  to  eat  is  enjoying  a  higher  living 
standard — that  Is  a  standard  more  likely  to 
promote  personal  fulfillment — than  the  ur- 
ban dweller  with  two  channels  of  color  TV 
shows. 

It  is  surely  obvious  that  the  complications 
of  today's  world  demand  clear  Intelligence. 
Nor  is  there  today,  nor  was  there  ever  in  the 
past,  any  substitute  for  honesty,  true  dedica- 
tion to  a  high  moral  order  and  willingness  to 
put  service  to  such  moral  precepte  ahead  of 
person:  1  gain  or  wishes.  Vision  Is  that  com- 
bination of  thought,  diligence  and  imagi- 
nation behind  all  action. 

In  Alaska  freedom  from  elbow  rubbing  is 
easily  found.  And  this  does  something  splen- 
did for  the  Inner  man.  There  is  room  and  time 
to  expand,  to  contemplate,  to  enjoy;  in  such 
surroundings,  with  such  perfect  peace,  with 
the  nervous  strains  of  city  dwelling  far  re- 
moved, there  Is  somehow  a  restoration  and  a 
reassemllng  until  the  whole  man  is  himself 
again. 

I  do  say  that  the  passion  for  labels  can 
paralyze  the  passion  for  wise  government. 

I  have  always  believed,  and  now  believe, 
that  It  is  scarcely  less  advantageous  to  the 
white  people  than  to  the  native  people  that 
progress  be  recorded  among  the  latter. 

Every  so  often  there  is  a  day  in  November 
when  you  hold  your  breath  and  wait.  You 
never  know  whether  the  contract  will  be 
renewed. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  age  of  specialization  In 
science  and  technology,  but  the  art  of  free 
government  mxist  ever  remain  the  art  of  all 
the  people.  No  costs  and  no  sacrifices  are  too 


great  if  they  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
are  adopted  by  the  Informed  people,  freely 
and  knowingly.  But  no  costs  and  no  sac- 
rifices, however  small,  can  be  Justified  if  they 
compromise,  confuse  or  disregard  the  mean- 
ing of  America. 

The  Alaska  star,  the  star  that  makes  the 
49th  in  our  fiag.  is  fixed  in  place,  secure. 
It  has  a  magnetic,  challenging  light  which 
you  and  I,  in  our  own  ways.  In  love  of 
country,  in  love  of  Ood,  in  love  of  humanity, 
must  keep  shining  bright. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  background  of 
Harry  Truman  to  Inform  us  that,  meeting  up 
with  destiny,  he  would  and  could  walk  in 
step  with  destiny,  making  without  a  single 
error  the  right  response  for  every  great  de- 
cision  he   was   called   upon   to  face. 

The  President,  after  all.  is  human,  the  in- 
formation supplied  him  is  fallible,  and  yet 
the  Constitution  requires  that  he  act,  that 
he  decide,  that  he  direct  and  lead  the  coun- 
try. As  he  goes,  so  the  well-being  of  the 
country  goes. 

We  have,  In  the  person  of  our  President, 
one  as  able  as  any  In  recent  history  in  the 
power  of  persuasion  and  art  of  negotiation. 
His  surpassing  talents  In  understanding  men. 
their  motivation,  and  their  feelings  will  serve 
us  well  as  the  United  States  undertakes  dis- 
cussions at  whatever  level. 

There  are  few  men  or  women  in  the 
more  than  two  billion  Inhabiting  this  earth 
who  do  not  care  and  care  deeply  for  human 
relationships  of  all  kinds,  including  asso- 
ciation with  government,  which  will  allow 
them  to  enjoy  to  the  limit  their  Individual 
capacities  and  desires.  So  properly  stated, 
the  great  struggle  of  our  day  Is  between 
statlsm  and  government  responsive  to  the 
will  of  its  individual  citizens. 

If  democracy  and  representative  govern- 
ment are  to  prevail  in  this  Nation  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  Congress  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  decisions  concerning  programs 
and  funds  for  science  and  technology  and 
that  it  have  a  role  in  making  them. 

Americans  of  today  have  an  especial  re- 
sponsibility to  show  the  world  and  to  show 
themselves  that  our  government,  our  Consti- 
tution, our  culture  know  no  color  or  racial 
barrier.  Guarantees  of  individual  equality 
and  liberty  WTltten  Into  the  basic  documents 
of  our  government  must  be  fulfilled.  They 
must  be  fulfilled,  not  Just  because  the  world 
Is  watching,  which  it  is.  not  Just  because 
domestic  unrest  threatens,  which  it  does,  but 
because  they  are  right. 

Teaching  the  young  that  freedom  is  a 
precious  heritage  may  have  far-reaching  ben- 
efits. The  mind  that  regards  liberty  as  a 
precious  legacy  from  preceding  generations 
will  be  a  mind  which  will  hold  in  proper 
reverence  the  legacy  of  our  arts  and  letters, 
our  sciences  and  our  philosophy,  our  religions 
and  our  ethics,  our  language  and  our  sport. 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  our  children 
should  receive  a  broad  education  founded  on 
the  cultural  heritage  of  our  western  civiliza- 
tion. Let  us  not  send  each  child  forth  neces- 
sarily as  a  specialist  but  as  a  rounded  in- 
dividual with  knowledge  that  will  permit 
him  or  her  to  lead  a  better  and  more  useful 
life;  and  prepared  to  turn  then,  if  he  or  she 
-  so  desires,  to  some  special  field. 

If  we  embark  now  on  a  concerted  effort  of 
research  and  development  of  our  fisheries,  we 
shall  be  able  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  this  great  resource.  If  we  do  not.  we 
may  lose  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources 
as  well  as  a  substantial  national  Industry. 
We  cannot  continue  to  Ignore  the  dangers  of 
depletion  and  overutillzatlon,  nor  can  we 
fall  to  develop  those  fisheries  which  have  not 
heretofore  been  developed. 

I  love  Alaska.  My  attachment  for  it,  my 
concern  for  It,  is  so  deeply  imbedded  that  it 
is  a  very  part  of  me.  There  I  have  grown, 
studied,  married  and  worked.  I  have  tolled  In 
her  beautiful  natural  setting  as  a  gold  miner. 


I  have  learned  the  life  of  her  towns  as  a 
reporter.  I  have  met  her  people  as  an  ap- 
pointed administrator  and  again  as  Delegate 
and  Senator.  As  years  pile  upon  years  there 
Is  a  greater  personal  insistence  in  drawing 
upon  memory's  treasure  trove. 

In  about  41  years  of  flying,  most  of  It 
within  Alaska  and  starting  in  the  very  early 
days  of  aviation.  I  have  iipver  had  a  forced 
landing.  And  I  attribute  this  remarkable 
record  Isss  to  my  own  good  luck  than  to  the 
splendid  skill  ol  the  Alaska  aviators  who 
have  manned  the  Alaska  skies  from  then 
until  now. 

Democracy.  <.'  tourse.  is  not  primarily  a 
system  at  all  bi;t  a  set  of  values.  Our  ictpr.s 
of  seli-goverument.  majority  rule,  popular 
sovereignty,  all  deri\e  from  the  concept  that 
government  is  an  instrument  for  service. 

Alaska  can  either  be  the  region  furnishing 
protection  for  our  Nation  or  it  can  be  tiie 
legion  from  wh'.ch  an  enemy  can  reach  us. 
Th?  choice  is  ours.  With  respect  to  Alaska 
we  simply  cannot  be  put  in  the  position  of 
.'.uvlng  a  few  dollars  where  that  saving  would 
result  in  peril  to  this  country. 

There  is  an  unalterable  conflict  between 
our  beliefs  and  those  the  Communists  live 
by.  Necessity  may  reduce  the  overt  expres- 
sions of  that  conflict  and  practicalities  may 
compel  the  Soviet  to  deviate  at  times  from 
the  rigid  Communist  creed.  The  conflict  be- 
tween their  creed  and  ours,  however.  Is  as 
basic  and  enduring  as  the  conflict  between 
truth  and  error. 

Unless  the  fisheries  are  elevated  in  terms 
of  national  policy,  disaster  may  well  fall  upon 
this  industry,  which  has  been  so  important 
in  mpny  ways  for  so  long  insofar  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  but,  which,  on 
account  of  lack  of  attention,  is  rapidly  going 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  every  way. 

To  insure  that  government  has  integrity 
and  its  devotion  turns  to  the  general  good;  to 
make  sure  resources  and  land  are  not  reck- 
lessly surrendered  to  those  who  might  want 
to  plunder;  these,  and  many  others,  consti- 
tute the  high  goals  for  Alaska  for  which  I 
aim. 

The  speed  of  the  jet  and  the  perfection  if 
instantaneous  communication  make  leisurely 
foreign  policy  a  thing  of  the  past.  Missiles 
and  H  bombs  have  taken  foreign  policy  from 
the  hands  of  the  few  and  have  made  it  the 
business  of  the  many.  If  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  blown  up  when  It  goes  wrong,  it 
Is  in  our  interest  to  see  that  it  doesn't  ro 
wrong.  And  bo  It  Is  imperative  that  we  keep 
straight  what  is  important  and  true  and 
what  is  not. 

To  fulfill  our  role  as  a  state.  Alaska  is  com- 
mitted to  act  with  intelligence,  honesty  and 
vision.  Should  any  of  these  be  lacking,  we 
shall  surely  fail  even  if  we  possess  all  other 
attributes  in  their  highest  order. 


IFroni  the  Anchorage   ( Alaska i    Daily  .Vcws. 

Dec.   13.   19681 

A  Tribute 

State  Senator-elect  Joe  Josephson  of  .\n- 
chorage  has  written  a  tribute  to  Senator 
E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  for  publication  in  the 
Anchorage  Dally  News.  It  Is  a  magnificent 
piece,  an  eloquent  portrait  of  this  revered 
Alaskan.  We  are  publishing  it  on  our  opinion 
page  today,  because  Mr.  Josephson  has  said 
it  beautifully — with  understanding,  with 
sensitivity. 

Mr.  Josephson  in  a  very  real  sense,  is  a 
Bob  Bartlett  protege.  He  Joined  his  staff  in 
Washington  when  the  late  Senator  was  Alas- 
ka's territorial  delegate  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  January  of  1959.  at  the 
time  of  statehood,  he  went  with  Mr.  Bart- 
lett to  the  Senate  where  he  remained  until 
July  1960.  Mr.  Josephson  then  became  the 
Senator's  former  legislative  assistant  and 
moved  to  Alaska,  where  he  entered  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  the  law. 
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A  OOOD  Am 


ICur  Omcb  Cams  Tkhb 
Way 

(By  Jo«  JoMT>baon) 
It  end«d  for  Bob  Bartlett  In  »  drewy  sec- 
tion of  CleTeland.  f»r  from  tlie  pUcw  be 
knew  and  toved— pUcee  Uke  VftlrtMUika, 
where  he  grew  to  nutobood,  and  WAAhln^wn, 
D.C.,  and  the  committee  roonaa  up  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  be  did  bU  beet  work  for  Alaaka. 
He  had  come  to  Cleveland  for  surgery, 
knowing  the  risks,  but  wanting  to  be  made 
whole  again  so  he  could  resume  effective  serv- 
ice as  a  senator.  It  was  medical  treatment 
that  would  resolve  the  half-Ufe  of  disability. 
one  way  or  another.  There  wo\ild  be  p.iln. 
the  doctors  had  told  him,  but  he  decided  to 
trade  pain  for  a  new  chance  to  be  productive 
again. 

His  personality  was  known  to  almost  all  of 
us.  and  we  will  think  now  about  the  meet- 
ings and  conversations  and  letters  that  for 
each  of  us  seem  to  capture  tbe  man  as  we 
knew  him. 

Yet.  there  were  aspecU  of  that  personality 
known  only  to  a  few,  who  worked  for  him,  or 
with  him.  We  remember  bow  Bob  Bartlett 
never  boarded  an  elevator,  or  drank  from  a 
water  fountain,  or  got  on  a  subway  car  In  tbe 
CaQltoI.  ^ead  of  somebody  else;  how  the 
freeman  _senator  from  Alaska  spent  more 
hours  presiding  over  the  Senate  than  any- 
one— something  Uke  a  soldier  volunteering 
for  K.P. — because  Bob  Bartlett  thought  tbe 
sacrifice  would  help  him  get  more  effecUve 
help  for  Alaska. 

They  say  no  man  la  a  hero  to  his  own  valet, 
but  It's  a  lie  when  the  boss  is  a  true  and 
complete  gentleman.  Someone  once  wrote 
that  a  gentleman  Is  a  man  who  treats  every- 
body alike,  and  everybody  well — regardless  of 
rank  or  Influence.  By  that  deflniaon.  Bob 
Bartlett  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  respect- 
ed everyone  as  a  memtjer  of  the  human  fam- 
ily; he  labored  for  everyone — not  Jxist  friends, 
or  Just  contributors,  or  Just  Democrats. 

If  you  were  an  Alaskan,  you  were  entitled 
to  help  for  any  worthy  problem.  Tour  resi- 
dence in  the  territory  was  your  membership 
card  in  the  Bob  Bartlett  Benevolent  Society. 
When  you  worked  for  him.  you  counted  on 
bim  to  be  as  thoughtful  and  as  considerate 
of  you  as  he  was  for  the  high  and  the  mighty. 
He  didn't  let  your  expectations  down,  either. 
Bob  Bartlett  had  a  reverence  for  Ufe.  and 
be  showed  It  by  the  way  he  treated  other 
people.  If  you  were  a  human  being,  you  had 
enough  in  common  with  him  to  count  in  his 
book.  The  way  you  held  a  cup,  or  the  accent 
you  spoke  with,  or  who  your  father  was.  or 
the  size  of  your  bank  account,  didn't  matter. 
Some  say  that  his  struggle  for  Ufe  In  that 
iUtir  gray  section  of  Cleveland  was  all  a 
'Vaate.  But  it  wasn't.  Psychiatrists  tell  us  that 
j«n  can't  love  others  until  you  like  yourself. 
In  the  same  way.  It  must  be  that  you  can't 
revere  the  humanness  In  other  people  unless 
you  respect  it  in  yourself.  Bob  s  flght  proved 
again  his  respect  for  Ufe.  and  everything  Uv- 
ing,  and  taught  us  to  appreciate  our  own 
chance  to  Uve  and  to  try  to  do  something 
worthwhile  with  It. 

His  greatness  as  a  person  sometimes  ob- 
scured his  grasp  of  world  events  and  national 
problems.  He  didn't  wear  Intellectuality  on 
his  sleeve,  and  he  never  strove  consciously 
to  impress  anyone  with  glibness  or  smartness. 
He  told  Esquire  that  his  favorite  movie  was 
a  cowtwy  thing  called  "Shane."  and  It  was. 
He  wouldn't  have  mentioned  FelUnl  or  An- 
tonlnl  or  Bergman.  He  was  a  stranger  to  pre- 
tense or  pretentiousness.  But  he  was  a  read- 
er, a  thinker,  a  mind  of  breadth  and  depth, 
and  be  could  master  the  fine  print  in  a  bill 
wr  a  budget. 

If  being  tbe  complete  gentleman  made  him 
a  little  nineteenth  century.  In  an  unhappily 
brash  and  ungracloxis  age.  be  was  on  the 
other  band  completely  contemporary  in  the 
world  of  Ideas,  alert  to  the  new  developments 
In  science  and  International  afTairs.  He  pio- 
neered as  a  statesman  In  fields  Uke  atomic 


energy,  and  bis  ooneem  about  strontlum-90 
and  eeology,  especially  a  quest  for  a  sus- 
taining fishery. 

He  ttaouctat  bard  about  tbe  the  world's 
hunger,  knew  of  htinger's  preasxires  on  world 
peace,  and  found  at  least  partial  answers  in 
Plsb  Protein  Concentrate.  One  day  tbe  world 
will  honor  him  for  his  leadership — Imagina- 
tion coupled  with  frontier  practicality — In 
getting  the  PPC  program  moving. 

He  worried  about  x-ray  abuses  that  en- 
danger Ufe.  He  convened  bearings,  brought 
Ralph  Nader  up  to  the  committee  room  to 
testify,  and  got  the  nation  listening  and 
aware.  He  could  see  decades  ahead  to  tech- 
nical developments  of  the  commtmlcatlons 
Industry  and  got  COMSAT  offlclals  excited 
about  satellite  service  for  Alaska.  He  saw  tbe 
shacks  and  hovels  of  rural  Alaska,  knew  the 
TB  rate  they  bred,  and  by  friendship  and 
persuasion  and  by  summoning  all  the  pa- 
tient skills  he  le.irned  In  14  ye.\rs  .as  a  non- 
voting Congressman,  he  pushed  his  native 
housing  bill  through  Congress. 

But  Just  as  he  was  a  contempsr.iry  thinker 
he  was  also  tbe  last  of  an  era.  We  will  never 
see  his  likes  again  because  nobody  will  come 
to  the  Senate  like  he  did.  He  cime  there  as 
the  logical  choice  for  the  Job.  The  Job  sought 
the  man.  He  had  mentioned  that  he  might 
not  run  for  senator,  but  for  governor,  and 
there  was  an  outcry  from  everybody  so 
pained,  so  disappointed,  that  he  announced 
for  tbe  Senate  on  the  following  day. 

His  was  the  politics  of  lifelong  friendships 
and  a  career  of  sensible  public  service,  com- 
pletely unsoUed  by  demagoguery  or  flam- 
boyance or  tastelessness  of  any  sort.  His 
career  flowered  before  the  arts  of  modern 
media  became  practiced  In  Alaska  politics. 
Tou  knew  Bob  Bartlett,  and  bis  decency; 
you  trusted  and  voted  for  bIm. 

You  knew  he  had  been  getting  the  Job  done 
In  Washington,  and  you  were  certain  there 
was  no  mirage.  His  was  the  politics  of  quiet, 
undramatlc,  faithful  service,  and  personal 
contacts  with  the  people.  His  was  the  politics 
you  think  the  nation's  founders  dreamed  of. 
In  his  poUtlcs,  he  always  emerged  success- 
ful. In  a  process  that  left  him  undiminished 
and  untarnished. 

And  now  it's  over — If  we  let  It  be.  It  Is  true 
that  there  will  never  be  another  Bartlett.  But 
perhaps — Just  maybe — there  will  be  a  state 
where  some  thousands  will  remember,  and 
sund  a  little  taller,  and  live  a  little  stralgbt- 
er,  because  a  good  and  decent  man  once  came 
their  way,  and  served  them,  and  believed  in 
them. 

(From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)   Daily  News. 

Dec.  12.  106SI 
Boa    BABTLrrr:     A    Mam    Who    Symbolized 


(NoTT.— This  story  of  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob) 
Bartlett  was  written  by  DaUy  News  staff 
writer  Tom  Brown  from  files  and  material 
compiled  by  Brown  and  special  correspond- 
ents John  Wlese  and  Beverly  Isenson.) 

It  was  one  of  those  Ironic  quirks  of  fate 
that  Sen.  B.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  was  bom  in 
Seattle  Instead  of  Alaska. 

For  If  ever  a  man  came  to  symbolise 
Alaska— In  action  and  In  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  Alaskans— It  was  Bartlett.  himself  tbe 
son  of  Alaska  pioneers. 

Bven  after  he  became  a  US.  senator  when 
Alaska  gained  statehood.  Bartlett  epitomized 
the  Individualism  of  his  Arctic  frontier  state. 

He  was  Informal  In  dress  and  manner  In  a 
political  world  often  noted  for  Its  stiffness. 
He  was  friendly  and  outgoing  in  a  world  of 
political  back-bltlng. 

Bartlett  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker.  But 
his  was  a  voice  respected  by  Alaskans  be- 
cause he  seldom  wasted  words  on  the  un- 
important. 

He  learned  much  about  life  throughout 
his  Alaska  as  a  young  reporter  for  the  Pair- 
banks  News-Miner. 


He  worked  three  years  at  tbe  elaaste  Alaska 
ooeupatlon — gold  raining.  Re  didnt  make 
any  money — but  he  was  proud  that  be  payed 
ills  debte. 

And  be  devoted  more  than  three  decades 
to  public  service — first  as  assistant  to  A.  J. 
(Tony)  DImond,  Alaska's  delegate  to  Con- 
gress before  statehood;  as  secretary  of 
Alaska;  as  delegate,  succeeding  DImond;  and 
finally  as  U.S,  senator. 

As  a  result  of  those  years  of  public  life, 
Bartlett  personally  knew  literally  thousands 
of  Alaskans,  and  he  rarely  forgot  tbe  name 
or  face  of  anyone  he  met.  In  city  or  remote 
bush  village. 

And  In  Washington,  he  remembered  the 
things  his  constituents  told  him.  He  Intro^ 
duced  and  saw  passed  reams  of  legislation 
Important  to  Alaska's  development,  both  as 
a  territory  and  a  state. 

Most  Important.  Bartlett  thought,  he  led 
and  won  the  lengthy  battle  for  statehood. 
Bartlett's  father.  Ed,  was  a  transplanted 
Texan  who,  with  a  brother,  made  a  business 
of  hauling  supplies  to  the  placer  mines  on 
the  creeks  of  Interior  Alaska  after  moving 
over  from  the  Klondike  country  In  tbe 
Yukon  Territory.  They  worked  from  Circle 
and  Eagle  and  then  from  Fairbanks  when  It 
w<is  established  In  1S03. 

In  Fairbanks.  Ed  Bartlett  married  Ida 
Doversplke,  a  gold  rush  pioneer  who  had 
made  the  trip  from  Skagway  on  foot  over 
the  Chllkoot  trail  and  clown  through  the 
Yukon  Into  Al.n^ka. 

It  was  the  following  year,  on  April  20. 
1904.  while  the  Bartletts  were  In  Seattle  on 
a  business  trip,  that  Bob,  named  Edward 
Lewis  after  his  father,  was  born.  In  1005  the 
Bartletts  returned  to  Fairbanks. 

The  young  Bartlett  showed  himself  to  be 
Independent-mlnded  from  an  early  age — as 
became  evident  when  he  decided  he  wanted 
to  be  known  as  Bob. 

He  disliked  being  referred  to  as  "Junior" — 
so  much  so  that  as  a  schoolboy  in  Fairbanks 
he  began  actively  seeking  a  substitute  name. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day 
frequently  carried  stories  on  the  exploits  of 
polar  explorers  like  Vilhjalmur  Steffanson. 
Among  those  whose  deeds  were  extolled  In 
print  was  Capt.  Robert  Bartlett  of  tbe  Arctic 
exploration  vessel  "Karluk." 

He  was  widely  known  and  referred  to  as 
Capt.  Bob  Bartlett.  So  tbe  Fairbanks  school- 
boy decided  this  hero  deserved  to  have  his 
name  perpetuated — and  adopted  It  for  his 
own.  And  he  made  it  stick. 

After  graduation  from  high  school  In  1932. 
Bartlett  attended  the  University  of  Fairbanks 
and  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle. 
But  he  didn't  stick  around  at  either  institu- 
tion long  enough  to  get  a  degree. 

His  real  education,  which  left  him  with  a 
knowledge  of  Alaska  and  its  people  equalled 
by  only  a  handful  of  others,  began  in  1927, 
when  he  took  a  Job  as  reporter  for  the  Fair- 
banks News-Miner  and  ended  only  with  bis 
death  In  a  Cleveland  hospital. 

Bartlett  worked  for  the  News-Miner  until 
1932.  serving  the  paper  In  all  editorial  capac- 
ities. The  work  put  him  in  contact  with  many 
of  Alaska's  early-day  working  newsmen — 
legendary  figures  like  W.  F.  (Wrong  Font) 
Thompson,  publisher  of  the  News-Miner. 
nom  them  he  learned  much  about  Alaska  as 
It  was  m  the  18903  and  through  the  gold  rush 
era. 

He  also  became  well  acquainted  with  other 
Alaska  history  makers — men  like  Dr.  Charles 
Bunnell,  who  started  what  Is  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska;  Austin  E.  Lathrop.  who  has 
been  dubbed  Alaska's  first  milUonalre;  and 
Judge  James  Wlckersham.  to  name  a  few. 

And  be  met  bimdreds  of  ordinary  Alas- 
kans— liilners.  construction  workers,  store- 
keepers; the  people  who  one  day  would  send 
him  back  to  Washington  again  and  again  as 
their  representative. 

Paul  (IP)  Lien,  who  toot  over  for  Bartlett 
when  b*  left  tbe  paper,  recalled  tbe  future 
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senator's  Journalistic  career  as  a  productive 

one,  , 

"Bartlett  sparked  tbe  paper  with  column 
after  column  of  local  news,"  be  wrote  In  a 
Jessen's  Daily  historical  edition.  "He  gave 
arrivals  and  departures  on  the  train,  hospital 
news,  the  courthouse  beat  and  numerous 
local  happenings  he  got  walking  up  and  down 
the  streets. 

"...  News  coverage  for  the  most  part  was 
turned  over  to  Bob. 

•Although  Bartlett  gave  excellent  coverage 
to  the  Wllkins  Expeditions  and  other  very 
exciting  aviation  stories.  I  remember  him 
most  vividly  for  hte  reports  on  the  World 
Series  games,  especially  the  Cardlnola  and 
the  Yankees  In  the  twenties;  tbe  "Black 
Bear"  mall  robbery  story  ond  tbe  local  hang- 
ing of  an  Indian  from  the  lower  Yukon  River 
country,  which  Bob  witnessed." 

In  1930.  while  still  working  for  the  News- 
Miner,  Bartlett  married  Vide  Marie  Oaustad, 
an  Alaskan  girl  he  had  first  met  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska. 

In  1932  DImond  was  elected  Alaska's  dele- 
gate to  Congress  and  he  took  young  Bartlett 
on  as  an  assistant.  During  the  next  two  years, 
Bartlett  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
ubout  the  operations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. He  learned  his  way  around  the  gov- 
ernment maze  In  Washington,  helping 
DImond.  who  had  no  vote  but  could  Intro- 
duce legislation  In  the  House,  to  sell  Alaska 
and  Its  causes  to  congressmen,  senators  and 
officials  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration. 

He  was  on  hand  and  provided  first-hand  in- 
formation about  the  territory  when  the  de- 
cision was  made,  for  Instance,  to  settle  dust 
bowl  farmers  In  Alaska. 

The  Bartlett's  first  child,  Doris  Ann.  was 
bom  In  Washington. 

In  1934,  Bartlett  returned  to  Alaska  as 
assistant  territorial  director  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA).  It  was  his 
first  official  look  at  Alaska's  housing  needs. 
He  developed  a  life-long  concern  for  the  sub- 
ject— and  several  pieces  of  special  federal 
housing  legislation  for  Alaska  resulted  in 
later  years. 

His  father  died  In  1935  and  the  following 
year  Bartlett  took  over  the  small  placer  gold 
mine  hU  father  had  worked  near  Miller 
House  in  the  Circle  district.  He  operated  the 
mine  for  three  years  and  was  fond  of  saying. 
"I  was  one  of  the  few  people  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  mining.  I  didn't  make  any  money,  but 
I  did  pay  back  my  loans." 

In  1939,  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Bartlett  Secretary  of  Alaska.  He  returned  to 
Juneau,  carrying  In  his  pocket  a  gold  nug- 
get from  the  mine  for  the  rest  of  his  years. 
He  would  rub  the  bright  lump  when  he  was 
nervous. 

The  territorial  post  of  Secretary  of  Alaska 
was  roughly  equivalent  to  today's  Secretary 
of  State — the  number  two  post  after  the 
territorial  governor. 

The  man  FDR  appointed  governor,  at  the 
same  time  be  appointed  Bartlett,  was  Ernest 
Gruenlng. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  Bartletts  made 
their  home  In  Juneau.  Bartletts  talents  com- 
plimented those  of  Governor  Oruenlng  and 
they  formed  an  efficient  and  compatible  team 
for  administration  of  tbe  territory's  affairs. 
Susan,  the  Bartlett's  younger  daughter,  was 
born  during  Bartlett's  tenure  In  Juneau. 

In  1943  Bartlett's  mentor  and  special 
friend,  Tony  DImond,  decided  that  six  terms 
OS  delegate  to  Congress  were  enough  and 
that  he  wanted  to  go  home  to  Alaska  when 
his  term  expired. 

Bartlett  considered  the  situation  and  de- 
cided that  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  career 
of  government  service  he  should  run  for  the 
seat.  He  had  been  working  in  an  adminis- 
trative capacity  as  Secretary  of  Alaska,  but 
he  was  qtUte  famiUar  with  tbe  delegate's  job 
because  of  liis  two  years  as  an  assistant  to 
DImond. 
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Some  friends  and  associates  tried  to  dis- 
suade Barlett  at  first — usually  because  they 
wanted  to  keep  his  talents  In  Juneau.  But 
when  they  recognized  his  determination  they 
yielded  and  gave  their  assistance.  Two  of  his 
staunchest  supporters  were  Gruenlng  and 
Dimond. 

And  there  were  others — "Doc"  Bunnell  at 
the  Alaska  college;  the  McCutcheon  family 
of  Anchorage;  his  long-time  colleague  In 
government  service,  Hugh  J.  Wade;  and  Chris 
Hennlngs.  who  was  a  leoder  among  organized 
nilne  workers  in  Alaska. 

But  none  of  Bartlett's  friends  could  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  financial  backing  he  des- 
perately needed  to  run  an  effective  campaign 
In  the  sprawling  territory,  then  home  to 
about  100,000  persons.  In  the  face  of  tremen- 
dovis  opposition. 

With  a  background  steeped  in  the  liberal 
traditions  of  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal, 
Bartlett  had  many  adversaries  In  high  places 
In  Alaska — especially  In  the  conservative 
financial  "establishment." 

Salmon  canners  wanted  no  more  threats 
to  remove  their  fish  traps  and  no  more  cut- 
ting into  their  earnings  with  taxes  that  were 
used  to  provide  economic  and  social  advances 
in  the  territory. 

Steamship  operators  wanted  no  more  in- 
vestigations Into  their  frequently  exorbitant 
profits  on  the  Alaska  run. 

There  were  unhappy  employers  who  re- 
sented the  pressures  that  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska's 
resident  work  force  by  the  "Roosevelt  Demo- 
crats" In  Juneau. 

And  there  was  a  disgruntled  and  vociferous 
if  not  large,  group  that  felt  too  much  had 
been  yielded  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  by  DI- 
mond, Gruenlng  and  Bartlett. 

So  Bartlett  faced  a  tough  campaign — the 
toughest  of  his  career,  it  turned  out. 

He  made  it  clear  that  his  sentiments  lay 
with  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  territory 
and  that  where  their  Interests  confilcted  with 
those  of  the  establishment,  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  Join  battle. 

Bartlett  had,  for  instance,  worked  for  full 
rights  for  the  states  native  population  long 
before  the  campaign  begin  and  made  his  posi- 
tion on  the  subject  clear  throughout  the 
campaign. 

After  his  election  he  said  in  an  interview 
In  Washington  that,  "These  people  saw  the 
first  white  man  land  on  Alaska's  shores. 
When  we  discriminate  against  these  people 
we  are  guilty  of  aggression  and  tyranny." 

In  1944,  Alaska's  transportation  facilities 
were  made  meager  and  the  demands  of  war 
had  put  an  even  greater  strain  on  them. 
Bartlett  and  his  wife  took  their  scant  savings 
and  rode  buses  up  and  down  Alaska's  few 
highways  to  meet  the  people  (they  had  no 
car). 

That  won  him  the  campaign. 
He  appeared  before  the  voters  in  person. 
He  didn't  make  speeches— he  had  always 
hated  that — he  Just  talked  to  them.  He  lis- 
tened to  their  problems.  And  he  understood 
their  problems  as  only  another  life-long 
Alaskan  could. 

The  election  was  close.  But  Bartlett  won 
It.  It  was  the  last  time  he  ever  faced  seri- 
ous opposition  In  an  election. 

In  his  first  term  Bartlett  proved  himself 
to  Alaska's  voters  and  they  sent  him  back 
to  Washington  for  a  total  of  six  terms  as 
delegate  and  two  as  U.S.  senator. 

Bartlett  took  his  seat  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representtives  in  January  of  1946,  with 
the  end  of  World  War  II  In  sight.  Great  prob- 
lems would  be  facing  Alaska  In  the  Imme- 
diate future— mlUtary  Installations  would  be 
closed,  construction  payrolls  C3git  and  In- 
dian fishing  rights  were  a  hot  issue. 

But  Tony  DImond  beUeved  the  territory's 
future  was  In  good  hands  when  he  Intro- 
duced his  successor  to  Congress: 
"I  know  that  my  work  here  In  the  House 


of  Representatives  will  be  in  able  hands.  I 
commend  to  you  my  successor.  His  name  Is  E. 
L.  Bartlett — but  everyone  calls  him  Bob. 

"He  is  a  man  of  honor,  of  ability  and  of 
Integrity." 

Bartlett's  Immediate  chore  was  pushing 
through  Congress  an  appropriation  bill  to 
run  the  territory.  He  could  Introduce  legis- 
lation and  speak  on  the  fioor  of  the  house. 
But  he  could  not  vote — and  Alaska  had  no 
representation  at  all  In  the  Senate. 

He  soon  formed  a  close  and  valuable  friend- 
ship with  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson,  D-Wash. 
Magnuson  had  been  a  four-term  congressman 
before  being  appointed  to  the  Senate  In  late 
1944.  He  took  on  the  task  of  introducing  most 
of  Bartlett's  legislation  In  the  Senate  and 
guiding  It  through  to  passage. 

Working  for  Bartlett  in  those  days  was 
Mary  Lee  Council,  a  former  Cordovan,  who 
had  been  Dlmond's  secretary.  She  served  him 
as  secretary,  then  as  administrative  assist- 
ant until  her  retirement  In  1967.  Bartlett's 
executive  secretiiry,  Margery  Goding  Smith  of 
Skagway,  also  came  to  Washlntgon  with  him. 
Mrs.  Smith  recalls  that  public  speaking 
was  always  a  terrifying  chore  for  Bartlett. 
(Once  while  working  for  Dimond.  the  young 
Bartlett  was  given  the  task  of  delivering  a 
speech  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  He  viTOte  It 
days  ahead  of  time — then  edited  a  little  cut 
of  it  each  night.  On  the  day  of  the  speech  he 
got  up.  introduced  himself,  thanked  the 
crowd  for  coming — and  sat  down) .  'Mary  Lee 
and  I  urged  him  to  take  speech  lessons  and 
learn  golf."  Mrs.  Smith  recounts,  "but  he 
never  would  listen.  He  was  always  a  one  sub- 
ject man — Alaska  politics." 

Until  he  became  a  senator,  with  a  staff 
comparable  to  those  of  other  senators,  Bart- 
lett wrote  all  his  own  speeches.  During  the 
push  for  statehood.  Mrs.  Smith  recalled,  co- 
operative senators  and  congressmen  agreed 
to  speak  on  the  floor  for  Alaska  statehood. 

"George  Sundborg  did  all  the  writing,"  she 
said,  "and  he  tnannged  to  make  them  all 
sound  different." 

Statehood  was  already  an  issue  when  Bart- 
lett went  to  Washington  for  his  first  term  as 
delegate.  Most  Alaskans  were  for  It  and  those 
who  weren't  usually  opposed  It  because  they 
feared  their  economic  interests  would  be 
threatened. 

In  the  late  40s  and  early  50s  the  statehood 
fight  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  climax. 
Bartlett  had  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
Southern  senators  who  feared  Alaska  would 
send  liberals  to  Congress  and  Republicans 
who  feared  it  would  send  Democrats. 

In  1950,  approval  for  statehood  was  granted 
by  the  House,  where  Bartlett's  hard  work  and 
close  friendships  with  many  representatives 
paid  off.  But  the  statehood  bill  died  in  the 
Senate. 

Two  years  later,  the  statehood  bUl  finally 
reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  was  sent 
back  to  committee  by  the  Southern  Demo- 
crat-Republican coalition  by  a  vote  of  45-44. 
EventuaUy  Bartlett  made  a  deal  with  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  then  at  the  peak  of  his 
power  as  Senate  majority  leader,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn— an  agreement 
that  has  remained  secret  until  now.  Bartlett 
apparently  pledged  allegiance  to  Johnson  in 
return  for  his  support  for  statehood. 

With  Johnson's  help,  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress approved  statehood  for  Alaska  in  1958. 
and  Bob  Bartlett's  greatest  battle  was  won. 
After  the  statehood  vote.  Bartlett  threw 
himself  into  the  race  for  U.S.  senator  and  won 
handily.  He  picked  up  more  than  81  per  cent 
of  the  votes  cast  for  himself  and  two  oppo- 
nents. .  ,  .^- 
Ernest  Gruenlng  was  the  winner  of  tne 
state's  other  Senate  seat. 

The  two  men  flipped  a  coin  to  determine 
who  would  become  the  state's  senior  senator. 
Bartlett  won  and  drew  a  two-year  term. 
Gruenlng  became  the  junior  senator  and 
drew  a  four-year  term. 
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In  19«0.  B*rtl«tt  went  before  the  voters 
agftla  and  waa  overwhelmingly  returned  for 
a  full  six-year  term  and  waa  re-elected  afaln 
111  19««  In  both  races  he  faced  Dr.  Lee  Mc- 
Kinley.  a  conaervatlv*  Republican  from 
Anchorage. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Sen»t^.  Bartlett  sen-ed 
on  the  appropriations  committee,  the  com- 
merce committee  and  the  select  cotnmlttee 
on  small  buslneasea. 

Though  Bartlett  never  won  an  academic 
degree  from  the  University  of  Washington  or 
the  University  of  Alaska,  he  did  hold,  among 
other*,  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degre* 
from  Union  College  .»t  Schenectady.  NT. 

That  la  the  college  that  graduated  William 
H  Seward,  who  aa  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Rus- 
sia in  18«7.  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the 
pioneer  Alaska  missionary  whoee  name  la 
perpetuated  by  a  high  school  and  junior 
college  at  SlUa. 

The  heart  trouble  that  led  to  the  senator's 
death  began  In  September  of  IMfl  Bartlett 
spent  nine  days  in  the  hospital  then  after  a 
routine  medical  examination  showed  he  had 
suffered  an  undetected  heart  attack. 

Last  December  he  entered  a  hospital  for 
treatment  of  perlcardltla.  an  Inflammation 
of  jhe  heart  lining.  He  was  releaaed  Jan.  10, 
convalesced  at  home  and  returned  to  work 
In  February. 

Then  on  June  8  he  went  to  the  hoapltal 
for  what  waa  diagnosed  aa  lung  congestion. 
He  spent  10  days  under  Intensive  care  and 
returned  home  But  shortly  after  hla  return, 
he  again  complained  of  shortness  of  breath 
and  waa  re-adnutted  to  the  U.S.  Naval  hos- 
pital at  Bethesda.  Md.  Once  In  the  hospital, 
he  suffered  another  heart  attack. 

The  Senators  third  heart  attack  came  Just 
before  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
at  Chicago  In  August.  Bartlett  waa  taken 
from  the  rlverboat  Delta  Queen  after  suffer- 
ing a  mild  heart  attack  and  waa  admitted  to 
an  East  Liverpool.  Ohio,  hospital. 

In  November,  Bartlett  entered  Cleveland 
Clinic  for  an  extensive  series  of  tesU.  Doc- 
tors decided  to  attempt  a  double  Internal 
arterial  Implant — an  operation  In  which  the 
patients  two  mammary  arteries  are  im- 
planted Into  the  front  and  back  of  his  heart's 
left  ventricle  In  order  to  bypass  clogged  ar- 
teries and  deliver  a  greater  supply  of  blood 
to  the  heart. 

Doctors  at  the  clinic  pierfected  the  tech- 
nique and  have  performed  several  thousand 
auch  operatlona  in  the  laat  six  years.  The  sur- 
vival rate  following  thla  type  of  operation 
boa  been  about  90  per  cent. 

After  the  operation,  which  lasted  3'i  hours. 
doct<vs  reported  they  bad  found  the  arteries 
near  the  Scnator'a  heart  to  be  more  clogged 
than  expected.  But,  they  said,  the  mammary 
arteries  they  implanted  were  In  good  condi- 
tion— ^"llke  those  of  a  young  man." 

Purthermore.  Bartletfs  heart  appeared  to 
bave  suffered  UUle  damage  despite  the  three 
attacks. 

Doctors  predicted  "an  entirely  normal 
recovery." 

And  Initially  it  appeared  their  prediction 
would  be  borne  out.  Only  two  days  after  the 
operaUon.  BarUett  waa  sitUng  up  in  bed. 
asking  for  his  robe  and  slippers  and  exchang- 
ing banter  with  bla  wife. 

He  waa  soon  out  of  the  intensive  care  unit 
and  there  was  talk  of  him  leaving  the  bos- 
p.tal  about  two  weeks  after  the  operation. 

But  then  on  Nov.  30,  nine  days  after  the 
operation.  Bartlett  suffered  a  cardiac  arrest. 

Doctors  managed  to  restart  his  heart 
throtigh  a  combination  of  external  and  open 
chest  heart  massage.  But  there  were  compli- 
cations. 

External  heart  ma.ssage,  to  be  effective,  re- 
quires that  considerable  pressure — at  least 
80  pounds — be  applied.  And  when  it  waa  ad- 
ministered to  Bartlett.  one  of  his  ribs  broke 
and  penetrated  his  left  lung. 

As  a  result,  the  lung  collapsed. 


In    addltton.    a    MTloua    clMst    Infection 
developsd. 

And   Bartlett   suffered    two   more   cardiac 


Doctors  reopened  the  senator's  chest  to 
clean  out  the  infection  and  repair  the  lung 
dantage.  but  bis  condition  continued  to 
deteriorate. 

On  Dec.  8,  he  .•suffered  a  bout  of  heart 
abrtllatlon— a  condition  in  which  the  heart 
loses  its  normal  beating  .rhythm  and  con- 
tracts rapidly  and  without  co-ordination.  It 
Is  a  relatively  common  occurrence  following 
heart  surfery— and  can  be  fatal.' 

Doctor*  managed  to  control  the  flbrlllatlon, 
but  Bartlett  remained  extremely  weak  and 
appeared  near  death.  His  condition  was  listed 
as  "very  critical." 

Then,  unexpectedly  and  almost  mlracu- 
loiuly,  the  Infection,  which  doctors  had 
blamed  for  his  deteriorating  condition,  began 
to  subside.  The  senator  became  more  alert. 
Doctors  .cautiously  pronounced  themselves 
encouraged. 

On  Dec.  8.  Bartlett  showed  a  further  flight 
Improvement.  He  fed  himself  (broth  and 
Jello)  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  week — 
a  week  in  which  he  had  been  fed  intra- 
venously and  hovered  on  the  brink  of  death, 
leading  a  close  friend  to  observe  sorrowfuUy 
that  he  was  being  kept  alive  "by  machines, 
tubes  and  hook-ups." 

He  had  something  else  working  for  him, 
too. 

"This  nuux's  tremendoiu  constitution,  and 
Indomitable  will  to  live  are  working  to  ptiU 
him  through,"  doctors  said. 

But  there  are  times  when  even  the  most 
indomitable  of  spirits  cannot  sustain  a  body 
wracked  by  sickness.  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  nearby 
when  the  senator  died. 

Banlett's  Illness  seldom  blunted  bis  humor 
and  good  spirits — except  when  they  kept  him 
away  from  his  avocation,  Alaska  politics. 

Every  hospital  stay  was  too  long  for  the 
senator.  Hla  staff  members  suspected  he 
would  never  admit  how  badly  he  felt  when 
he  finally  got  back  to  work.  Mrs.  Bartlett  and 
the  senator's  doctor,  Adm.  Rufus  Pearson, 
also  seemed  to  suspect  he  pretended  to  be 
better  than  he  actually  felt. 

Bartletfs  heart  trouble  forced  him  to  live 
on  a  strict  diet  and  he  lost  weight.  Though  a 
heavy  drinker  in  his  younger  days,  Bartlett 
also  became  a  teetotaler  aa  a  concession  to 
the  diabetes  he  developed  In  later  years. 

But  almost  until  the  end  he  remained  a 
chaln-amoker — against  doctors'  orders.  He 
maintained  that  a  man  was  entitled  to  one 
vice. 

HU  Illness  made  travel  to  Alaska  dllScult, 
for  each  trij>,  packed  with  vislU  with  old  and 
new  friends  that  ran  from  morning  until  well 
past  midnight,  became  a  physical  ordeal.  But 
Bartlett  loved  it. 

One  of  Bartletfs  most  attractive  charac- 
terUUcs  was  his  humility  and  genuine  Inter- 
est In  other*. 

He  was  always  easily  approachable,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  occasion  or  how  pressed  he  was 
for  tln>e  and  he  could  always  spare  a  moment 
to  listen  to  the  problems  of  a  constituent,  no 
matter  bow  trivial  they  may  have  seemed. 

A  man  who  operates  the  freight  elevator 
in  the  Senate  Office  Building,  recalls  that 
Bartlett  was  the  only  member  of  the  Senate 
he  could  recall  who  was  willing  to  ride  In 
that  elevator. 

"He  always  remembered  to  ask  about  my 
family,"  the  man  said. 

I  Prom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)   Dally  News, 

Deo.  12,  19«8| 
BABTLrrr's  Pact  WJtk  Johnson — a  Sto«t 
Nbthi  VmratM  Toca 
Washington.— In  the  late  1950s,  aa  the 
long  arduous  battle  for  Alaska  statehood 
neared  iU  climax.  Sen.  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett 
assured   the  outcome  by  pledging   bla  alle- 


giance to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Bam  Ray- 
bum  In  return  for  their  support  for  state- 
hood. 

This  Intriguing  footnote  to  history  was  dis- 
closed by  sources  close  to  the  senator. 

Bartlett  apparently  pledged  complete  sup- 
port for  Johnson  in  return  for  an  all-out 
drive  to  put  the  statehood  bill  over  the  top, 
these  sources  said. 

The  arrangement  waa  known  only  to  a 
handful  of  Bartletfa  closest  Intimates  and 
does  not  appear  In  any  of  the  accounts  of 
the  fight  for  statehood. 

But  Bartlett  reportedly  kept  notes  on  the 
agreement  in  his  file*  and  future  historians 
may  find  the  full  story  there. 

Such  an  agreement  could  explain  why 
Bartlett  confined  his  legislative  efforts  mainly 
to  Alaska  projects  or  fields  associated  closely 
and  unmistakably  with  the  state's  needs — 
flahlng,  merchant  marine,  small  business 
loans,  public  works  and  the  like. 

Bartlett  8up|>orted  Johnson  In  his  bid  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  in 
lOeo — aa  did  the  Alaaka  delegaUon  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

And  aalde  from  any  deal,  Bartlett  had  al- 
ways had  high  regard  for  Johnson  because  of 
his  competence  aa  majority  leader. 

"He  always  thought  LBJ  would  make  a 
good  President  because  he  was  such  a  good 
majority  leader,"  an  aide  said. 

Earlier  this  year,  after  Johnson  announced 
his  decision  not  to  run  for  reelection.  Bartlett 
remarked  that  the  statehood  debt  had  at  last 
been  paid. 

Crrr    or   Juneau,    Alaska.   Resolution    No. 

347.   A   Resolution    CoMMXkioiuTiNG   the 

Late  U.S.  Senato*  Bo*  Baxtlxtt 

Whereas  Bob  Bartlett  waa  taken  from  us 
in  death  on  December  11,  IMS:   and 

Wbereaa  his  official  residence  as  a  United 
SUtes  Senator  waa  the  City  of  Juneau:  and 

Whereas  he  served  Alaaka  longer  than  any 
other  repreentatlve  in  Congresa,  having  been 
a  delegate  for  the  territory  for  the  final  four- 
teen years  before  statehood,  and  having 
served  for  the  first  decade  of  statehood  as 
one  of  our  Senators;  and 

Whereas  Bob  Bartlett,  In  conjunction  with 
the  Alaska-Tennessee  Plan  delegation  and 
other  Interested  Alaskans  achieved  for  hla 
home  country  the  full  sovereignty  of  state- 
hood and  aa  the  40tb  State  of  the  Union; 
and 

Whereas  both  as  delegate  and  aa  a  Senator 
Bob  Bartlett  waa  a  tireless,  selfleea  worker 
for  Alaskan  causes:  and 

Whereas  during  his  twenty-four  years  in 
Congresa  he  sponsored  and  guided  to  pas- 
sage much  of  the  Federal  legislation  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  Alaska:  and 

Wbereaa  his  contributions  In  the  Senate 
went  beyond  the  borders  of  his  State — to 
his  nation  and  to  international  affairs  In 
which  his  country  was  Involved;   and 

Whereas  over  his  long  years  of  service  Bob 
Bartlett  was  responsible  for  much  legislation 
and  administrative  action  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  greater  Juneau  area;  and 

Whereas  he  was  not  only  a  great  public 
servant,  but  a  great  human  being  a*  well 
whose  friendship  waa  highly  valuable  in  it- 
self, aside  from  any  consideration  of  power 
or  influence:    Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  city  of 
Juneau.  Alaska: 

The  people  of  the  City  of  Juneau  deeply 
mourn  the  passing  of  Bob  Bartlett.  our 
friend,  protector  and  guide.  And  we  conTey 
to  his  widow  Vide,  and  to  hla  daughter* 
Doris  Ann  and  Stie  our  heartfelt  condo- 
lences. 

Copies  of  this  Reeolntloa  shaU  b*  sent  to 
member*  of  Senator  Bwrtlett's  lamediate 
family  and  to  the  Alaska  Congreselonal  dele- 
gation at  Washington. 
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Passed   and    approved   thl*    IBth   day   of 

January,  1969. 

Crrr  or  Jokteatt,  Alaska, 
Joseph  L.  George, 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

lIoNA  N.  Stone, 

Deputy  City  Clerk. 


I  Prom  the  Anchorage  Dally  News,  Dec.   12, 

1968] 

Babtlett  Is  Dead 


Cleveland.— Sen.  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett,  the 
sou  of  Gold  Rush  pioneers  and  Alaska's  sen- 
ior senator,  died  Wednesday  night  of  a  car- 
diac arrest.  He  was  64  years  old. 

Bartlett  died  at  8:20  p.m.,  EST  (3:20  pjn. 
AST)  as  he  chatted  cheerfully  with  a  doctor. 
Ed  Isenson,  Bartletfs  administrative  assist- 
ant, said  in  Washington  that  Bartlett  was 
talking,  with  a  doctor  when  he  suddenly  went 
pale  and  collapsed. 

Efforts  to  revive  him  were  unsuccessful. 
Bartletfs  death  opened  the  way  for  the 
appointment,  by  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  of  the 
state's  first  Republican  senator.  During  the 
senator's  long  Illness  there  was  considerable 
speculaUon  that  he  might  be  succeeded  by 
Carl  Brady,  a  close  friend  of  Hlckel  who  lost 
his  bid  for  re-election  to  the  sUte  Senate 
in  November,  or  Elmer  Rasmuson,  who  lost 
to  Mike  Gravel  in  the  US.  Senate  race. 

Bartletfs      death      makes      Senator-elect 
Gravel,  a  Democrat,  Alaska's  senior  senator. 
His  death  also  ended  one  of  the  most  fab- 
ulously successful  political  careers  in  Alaska's 
history.  _,  , 

Bartlett  served  14  years  as  Alaska  s  dele- 
gate to  Congres*  in  territorial  days  and  10 
years,  following  sutehood,  as  the  state's  sen- 
ior senator. 

Bartletfs  first  campaign  for  delegate,  in 
1944,  waa  his  roughest.  After  that  he  was  re- 
elected seven  times— five  terms  as  delegate 
and  two  as  US,  senator— by  landslide  pro- 
portions. 

At  one  time  or  another  he  served  on  most 
of  the  Important  committees  in  Congress  and 
he  contributed  more  thnn  perhaps  any  other 
single  Individual  to  the  long  battle  for  state- 
hood. 

Bartletfs  death  followed  two  years  of  heart 

trouble. 

He  suffered  his  first  heart  attack  in  Sep- 
tember of  1966  and  was  in  and  out  of  hos- 
pitals tmtll  his  death. 

He  died  following  an  operation  at  Cleveland 
Clinic  three  weeks  ago  today  to  correct  an 
arterial  blockage  that  had  been  held  respon- 
sible for  the  three  heart  attacks  he  had 
suffered. 

But  the  senator's  recovery  was  plagued  by 
an  unexpected  series  of  four  cardiac  arrests — 
the  final  one  fatal. 

Funeral  arrangements  for  the  senator  are 
pending.  But  It  was  understood  he  would  be 
buried  In  Fairbanks,  which  he  has  always 
considered  home. 

There  probably  will  be  a  memorial  service 
in  Fairbanks. 

(Prom  the  Fairbanks  Dally  News-KDner,  Dec. 
12,  1968] 

BASTLETT    PtJNERAL    HERE    ON    SATURDAY 

CoLOBFtJL  Career  Ends  at  64 
Washington.— Alaska's  senior  U.S.  Sena- 
tor E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett,  one  time  gold  miner 
and  newspaperman,  considered  himself  an 
example  of  the  rugged  individualism  that 
marked  the  tough  life  In  hla  Arctic  frontier 

state. 

Bartlett.  who  died  Wednesday  night  at  the 
age  of  64,  prided  himself  on  his  Informal 
bearing,  his  goldmlning  past  and  the  close 
contact  be  tried  to  maintain  with  the  ordi- 
nary citizen. 

He  died  of  cardiac  arrest  in  a  Cleyeland. 
Ohio,  cUnlo  where  he  had  been  under  treat- 
ment ainoe  a  November  operation  to  relieve 
blockage  of  an  artery. 
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Funeral  service  for  Sen.  Bartlett  will  be 
held  at  1  p.m.  Sattirday  at  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  under  tentative  plans  an- 
nounced today. 

Final  arrangements  for  the  service  will  not 
be  completed  until  Mrs.  Bartlett  arrives  here 
tomorrow. 

The  tentative  arrangements  call  for  the 
Rev.  William  T.  Warren  to  officiate.  Sen. 
Bartletfs  body  will  He  in  state  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's at  10  a.m.  Saturday.  The  casket  will 
remain  closed.  Burial  will  be  in  Northern 
Lights  Memorial  Park. 

Bartlett  and  Ernest  Gruenlng,  also  a  Demo- 
crat, were  elected  Alaska's  first  senators  in 
1960  and  Bartlett  was  deemed  senior  senator 
by  the  toss  of  a  coin. 

Gruenlng  was  defeated  in  th«  primary  this 
year  by  Mike  Gravel  who  went  on  to  win  the 
Senate  seat  In  the  general  election. 

Bartlett  had  come  to  Washington  in  1933 
as  secretary  to  Anthony  J.  Dlmond.  the 
Alaska  Territory's  nonvoting  delegate  to  Con- 
gress. He  returned  to  Alaska  in  1935  to  oper- 
ate for  three  years  the  small  placer  gold  mine 
his   father   had   worked   near   Miller   House, 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  appointed 
Bartlett  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Territory  in 
1939.  In  1944,  he  succeeded  Dlmond  as 
Alaska's  congressional  delegate  and  was  re- 
elected to  six  two-year  terms  before  becom- 
ing a  senator. 

Before  the  government  service  he  had  been 
a  Fairbanks  News-Miner  reporter  for  six 
years.  ,     ., 

Bartlett  was  born  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  April 
20  1904,  and  was  taken  by  his  parents  Ed, 
and  Ida  Bartlett,  to  Fairbanks  the  following 


year. 

1  From  the  Fairbanks  Dally  News-Miner. 

Dec.  12,  1968) 

L.  B.  J.  Loses  a  Friend  in  Death  or  Bartlett 

Washington. — President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey  expressed  regret  today 
at  the  death  of  Sen.  E.  L.  Bartlett  of  Alaska. 

"America  lost  one  of  its  most  authentic 
pioneers.  Alaska  has  lost  a  founding  father, 
and  I  have  lost  a  friend,"  Johnson  said  in  a 
statement. 

The  President  said  Bartlett  had  a  rich  and 
varied  career,  as  a  construction  worker,  a  re- 
porter, a  gold  miner  and  a  public  servant,  and 
added: 

"More  than  anything  else,  hell  be  remem- 
bered as  the  man  who  believed  In  Alaska's 
potential  and  devoted  his  life  to  that  cause, 

"He  will  be  sadly  missed,  but  affectionately 
remembered  by  the  many  men  and  women 
whose  lives  he  helped  to  enrich." 

Himiphrey  said:  "I  am  deeply  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  Bob  Bartlett.  He  waa  both  a 
Senate  colleague  and  a  personal  friend.  Mrs. 
Humphrey  and  I  express  our  deepest  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  to  the  citizens 
of  Alaska  whom  he  served  so  well.  The  49th 
state  has  lost  one  of  Its  finest  sons." 

[Prom  the  Fairbanks  Dally  News-Miner, 
Dec.    13,    1988] 

FtJNEBAL    FOR    BARTLETT    AT    CATHOLIC 

Cathedral 


Friends  from  every  walk  of  life,  from  the 
nation's  capital  and  from  the  Arctic  bush, 
began  arriving  In  Fairbanks  to  pay  final  re- 
specte  to  Sen.  E.  U  (Bob)  BarUett,  Alaskan 
miner,  newspaperman  and  statesman  who 
represented  Alaska  in  the  naUon's  capital 
for  24  years. 

Sen.  Bartlett  died  Wednesday  in  a  Cleve- 
land hospital  of  cardiac  arrest.  He  had  been 
imder  treatment  since  a  November  operation 
to  relieve  blockage  of  an  artery. 

The  anticipated  host  of  mourners  was  so 
large  that  the  funeral  service  at  1  p.m.  to- 
morrow was  transferred  from  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  to  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Peger  Road  and  Airport  Road.  The  ca- 
thedral win  seat  from  500  to  600. 


The  body  of  the  Senator  will  lie  In  state  at 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  from  10  a.m.  until 
12  noon  Saturday  to  permit  friends  to  pay 
their  respects  there.  The  casket  will  remain 
closed. 

The  Rev.  William  T.  Warren  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  will  officiate  at  the  service  at  the 
Cathedral.  Burial  will  be  in  Northern  Lights 
Memorial  Park,  but  the  family  has  asked 
that  only  members  of  the  family  and  close 
personal  friends  attend  the  service  there. 

Buses  have  been  arranged  to  pick  up  out- 
of-town  people  from  the  Traveler's  Inn,  Fair- 
banks Inn,  Golden  Nugget  Motel  and  Nor- 
dale  Hotel  and  take  them  to  the  Cathedral. 
Prom  4  to  7  p.m.  a  reception  will  be  held 
in  the  Gold  Room  at  Traveler's  Inn  for  out- 
of-town  guests.  ^  ^    ,.. 

The  Senator's  body  will  be  returned  to  his 
beloved  Alaska  for  the  last  time  tonight 
aboard  an  Air  Force  jet.  The  plane  is  sched- 
uled to  arrive  at  International  Airport  at  7 
p.m.  Accompanying  the  body  will  be  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  her  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Doris 
Ann  Riley  and  Sue  and  five  other  close 
friends. 

Another  plane  carrying  the  representatives 
from  the  United  States  Senate  will  arrive  at 
the  airport  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow.  Represent- 
ing the  Senate  will  be  Senators  Edmund  S. 
Muskle,  Maine,  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  No- 
vember election;  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of 
Washington.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mlehigan.  and 
Norrls  Cotton,  New  Hampshire. 

Rumors  that  President  Johnson  might  at- 
tend the  service  were  widespread  in  Fairbanks 
but  persons  close  to  the  Bartlette  discounted 
the  reports.  President  Johnson  has  attended 
funeral  services  for  his  former  colleagues 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  but  no  one  here. 
Including  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
has  been  alerted  to  such  a  possibiUty.  The 
President  is  in  El  Paso.  Tex.  meeting  with 
Mexican  President  Dias  Ordaz  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  a  century-long  border  dispute. 

Gov.  Hlckel,  who  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  interior  on  the  day  Bartlett  died,  Is  re- 
turning to  Juneau  today  and  announced  he 
win  attend  the  service.  Also  attending  will  be 
Keith  Miller,  secretary  of  state,  who  will  suc- 
ceed Hlckel  as  Governor  of  Alaska, 

Both  had  planned  to  come  to  Fairbanks 
today  for  the  annual  Governor's  Ball,  but  it 
was  postponed  for  a  week  out  of  respect  to 
Sen.  Bartlett. 

A  number  of  U.S.  Senators  will  be  honorary 
pall  bearers  at  the  funeral. 

So  far  the  list  of  Senators  to  attend  in- 
clude: Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington, Sen  Norrls  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire, 
Sen.  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan,  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  of  Washington,  and  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  of  Maine. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Daily  New*,  Dec.   13, 

1968] 
Bartlett  Services  Slated  Today  m  Nation's 
Capital 
Washington.— The  body  of  E.  L.  (Bob) 
Bartlett  was  to  be  flown  here  today  to  lie  in 
state  at  St.  Patrick's  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  nation's  capital,  where  he  served  10  year* 
as  Alaska's  senior  senator. 

The  body  of  the  senator,  who  died  m 
Cleveland  Wednesday  at  the  age  of  64,  win 
lie  in  the  church  from  1-3  p.m.  Washington 
time.  ,  , 

There  will  be  a  special  Senate  memorial 
service,  attended  by  the  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  his  24-year  career  In  Washington. 
Accompanying  the  body  wlU  be  Bartletfs 
family— his  vrife.  Vide,  and  theh-  two  daugh- 
ters, Doris  Ann  Riley  and  Susan. 

FoUowing  the  memorial  service,  BarUett  a 
hody  vrtll  be  flown  back  to  Alaaka  for  burial 
Saturday  In  Fairbanks,  the  town  the  senator 
always  considered  home. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1  p.m.  at 
the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
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In  Palrbanka.  The  Mrvlces  had  originally 
be«n  scheduled  for  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church,  but  were  moved  to  the  much  larger 
cathedral.  The  Rev.  William  Warren  of  St. 
Matthew's  will  officiate. 

Accompanying  Bartlett's  family  and  the 
body  back  to  Alaska  will  be  Sen  -elect  Mike 
Oravel.  who  canceled  all  his  appolnlmenU 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  In  order  to  help  with 
arrangement*  and  attend  the  Washington 
memorial  service  and  the  funeral. 

Speaker  of  the  House  John  McCormack 
Thursday  night  appointed  Rep.  Howard  W, 
Pollock  to  officially  represent  the  U.S.  House 
at  the  funeral. 

Also  attending  the  funeral  will  be  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Hlckel.  who  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  the  NUon  administra- 
tion Just  after  Bartlett's  death. 

In  Anchorage  there  will  be  a  memorial 
service  at  All  SalnU  Episcopal  Church  at  1 
p.m.  Saturday— coinciding  with  the  funeral 
service  In  Pnlrbanka.  The  Rev.  Norman  El- 
liott, rector  of  All  Saints,  will  officiate. 

Hlckel  declared  Saturday  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing for  Bartlett.  The  Alaska  flag  will  fly  at 
half-staff. 

Bartlett  died  of  a  cardiac  arrctt  following 
two  years  of  heart  trouble. 

"IFrortrihe  Anchorage  Dally  Ttnies.  Dec.  14 
1068) 

ViONRTxa  AND  VtKws:  Saturday  SiNoar 
(By  William  J.  Tobln) 

"Someday."  Bob  Bartlett  said  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  "I  hope  somelKxly  will  write  the 
true  story  of  Alaska  statehood,  the  real  story 
But  It  won't  t»e  me  who  does  It."  And 
he  died  Wednesday,  a  sad  day,  with  that 
dramatic  episode  In  Alaska's  history  still  un- 
told the  way  he  felt  it  should  be — by  some- 
one who  was  not  as  close  as  he  to  ttte  years 
of  stn.iggle.  by  someone  who  dispassionately 
mlKht  tell  of  the  successes  and  failures,  the 
jealousies  and  the  friendships,  the  heart- 
aches and  Joys  which  Anally  gave  birth  to 
the  4»tb  Star. 

Sen.  B.  L.  Bartlett.  God  rest  his  sdiil.  won't 
write  the  story  of  Alaska  statehood.  But  It 
u  a  story  he  lived,  and  that  Is  more  Im- 
portant. An  autobiography,  neatly  catalogued 
by  chapter  and  footnote  and  t>ound  In  hard 
covers  and  packaged  In  a  slick  Jacket.  Is 
not  the  legacy  he  left  us.  He  left  us.  In- 
stead a  golden  memory  brighter  by  far  than 
the  metal  he  sluiced  from  streams  of  the  In- 
terior as  a  youth.  Our  heritage  Is  richer  for 
the  life  he  led,  and  that's  a  gift  more  precious 
than  gold. 

Bob  Bartlett  was  many  things,  sometimes 
paradoxically  so.  He  was  a  humble  man.  but 
one  who  was  terribly  proud^-of  his  state,  his 
friends,  of  the  loyalty  he  felt  to  those  who 
had  earned  his  respect.  He  was  non-polltlcal. 
but  a  master  politician.  He  was  sensitive  and 
ahy,  but  practical  and  bold.  He  was  quiet,  yet 
with  a  gifted  wit.  He  was  no  great  orator,  but 
a  charming  public  speaker  who  could  en- 
thrall an  audience. 

If  he  was  not  a  writer  of  books,  he  was  a 
delightful  correspondent.  Perhaps  because  of 
his  days  as  a  newspaperman,  he  had  the 
style  of  a  superb  columnist,  a  touch  with  a 
phrase  that  made  any  letter  from  him  a 
literary  treasure  to  enjoy  as  you  would  a  fa- 
miliar classic.  He  was  a  master  with  words, 
and  with  them  he  spread  both  good  humor 
and  sharp  scorn  as  the  occasion  might  de- 
mand. With  biting  but  witty  Irony  he  could 
needle  a  political  foe.  and  with  simple  kind- 
ness he  could  fashion  paragraphs  of  good 
will. 

But  Bob  Bartlett  lived  by  actions,  not  by 
words.  In  a  way  that  not  many  people  un- 
derstand, In  a  manner  that  most  men  In 
political  life  are  not  capable  of  handling.  In 
a  fashion  tdmoat  out  of  mode  In  a  society 
where  the  stairway  to  succeaa  la  made  out 
of  ego  and  brass,  our  senator  achieved  quiet 
wonders  by  gentleneea. 


Some  day  In  Alaska  there  will  be  another 
man  like  Bob  Bartlett.  and  It  Is  no  sacrilege 
to  say  so.  Bartlett  would  have  wanted  that, 
surely— to  know  that  even  In  the  dramatic 
years  that  He  ahead.  In  the  years  of  ttmiul- 
tuous  growth.  In  the  years  demanding  vigor 
and  acUvlty,  there  will  be  a  premium  and 
a  place  for  one  of  modeaty  and  dedication 
to  play  a  role  In  the  great  future  of  the  state 
he  helped  to  make  great. 

But  there  la  no  one  now  on  the  scene  to 
wear  the  mantle  that  Bob  Bartlett  tailored, 
and  It  Is  no  criticism  of  Alaska  to  say  that, 
either.  He  simply  stands  out  among  the  lead- 
ers of  his  time.  In  both  public  and  private 
life,  who  worked  for  the  things  for  which 
he  worked,  who  helped  achieve  the  things 
that  Alaska  achieved,  who  shaped  by  their 
efforts  the  Alaska  of  today. 

But  the  mark  of  Bob  Bartlett's  gre-^tness 
was  not  so  much  what  he  accomplished  for 
Alaska,  although  that  was  enormous.  The 
true  measure  of  this  man  was  that  every 
Alaska n-  nearly  everyone  who  knew  him 
wherever  he  traveled— called  him  friend. 

Any  numt>er  of  people  earn  great  honors 
or  wealth.  The  Innd  Is  fllled  with  men  of  dis- 
tinction In  science  or  Industry  or  government 
or  the  military.  The  world  Is  full  of  Its  heroes 
and  Its  stars.  But  rare  Indeed  Is  the  man  who 
Is  called  a  friend  by  all  who  pass  his  way. 
whoae  service  is  not  self-serving,  whose  ded- 
ication seeks  no  personal  glory,  whose  heart 
Is  moved  In  modest  wonder  at  the  things 
goodness  can  achieve. 

Oood  men  do.  Indeed,  finish  first.  And  Bob 
Bartlett  stood  first  in  the  hearts  of  Alaskans 

(From   the  Anchorage  Dally   New*.   Dec,    14. 
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B.xRTLETr  SiaviCES  Are  Today 

A  delegation  of  U.S.  Senators.  Including 
Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine  and  Warren  Mag- 
iiuson  of  Washington,  will  Join  Alaskans  to- 
day In  Fairbanks  to  pay  their  last  respecU 
to  sen.  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett.  who  dlea 
Wednesday  In  Cleveland  after  a  lingering 
heart  tUness. 

Services  will  be  held  at  1  p.m.  at  Cathedral 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Fairbanks.  The  serv- 
ices originally  were  planned  for  St.  Mat- 
thew's Episcopal  Church  but  were  changed 
to  accommodate  a  larger  crowd. 

At  the  same  time,  services  will  be  held  in 
Anchorage  at  AU  Saints  Episcopal  Church 
The  Rev  Norman  Elliott,  rector  of  All  Saints, 
will  preside. 

Bartlett's  body  arrived  In  Fairbanks  Friday 
night  at  7:10  aboard  an  Air  Force  plane. 

The  widow.  Vide  Bartlett.  and  her  two 
daughters.  Doris  Ann  Riley  of  Anchorage  and 
Susan  of  Washington.  D.C..  was  aboard  the 
plane.  With  them  were  Anchorage  attorney 
Stanley  McCutcheon.  one  of  Bartlett's  old- 
est friends,  and  William  Foeter.  a  foi-mer  aide 
to  the  senator. 

The  body  will  lie  In  state  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  at  St.  Matthew's.  Burial  will  be  in 
Northern  Lights  Cemetery. 

A  delegation  of  7  U.S.  Senators  Is  scheduled 
to  arrive  In  Fairbanks  about  noon  aboard  an 
Air  Force  plane  to  attend  the  funeral.  On  the 
flight  will  be  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson.  one  of 
Bartlett's  closest  associates  during  his  24 
years  in  Washington:  Muskle.  this  years 
Democratic  vice  presidential  nominee:  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  of  Washington:  Sen.  PlUllp 
Hart  of  Michigan:  Sen.  Norris  Cotton  of  New 
Hampshire:  Sen.  Daniel  Brewster  of  Mary- 
land: and  Sen.  Clifford  Hansen  of  Wyoming. 

Alaska  Republican  Congressman  Howard 
Pollock:  Senator-elect  Mike  Gravel;  Gov 
Walter  J.  Hlckel.  named  SecreUry  of  Interior 
in  the  Nixon  cabinet:  and  Secretary  of  State 
and  Governor-designate  Keith  Miller  also  will 
attend  the  Fairbanks  services. 

U.S.  Senate  majority  secretary  Stanley 
Klmmltt  and  minority  secretary  J.  Mark 
Trice  will  fly  to  Fairbanks  with  the  Senate 
delegation. 


Aides  to  Bartlett  will  attend,  too.  They  are 
administrative  assistant  Hugh  Gallagher; 
Mrs.  Marge  Gooding  Smith.  Bartlett's  secre- 
tary for  24  years:  Jack  Cornman  and  Ed  Isen- 
son;  and  former  aides  to  the  senator.  Mary 
Lee  Council  and  Bill  Boesch. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  flags  flew  at  half 
mast  m  the  nation's  capital  In  Ulbute  to 
Bartlett. 

Many  of  Bartlett's  Senate  colleagues  visited 
St.  Patrick's  Episcopal  Church  Friday,  where 
the  Senator's  body  lay  In  sUte.  They  In- 
cluded Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy.  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Sen 
Harry  Byrd.  Sen.  Gale  McGee  Sen.  Thomas 
Mclntyre.  Congressman  Edward  Oarmatz. 
Congressman  Samuel  Stratton — New  York. 

Others  who  attended  were  Mrs.  J.  William 
Fulbrlght.  wife  of  the  senator  from  Arkansas: 
Mrs.  Frank  Moss,  wife  of  the  senator  from 
Utah;  Mrs.  Edmund  Muskle.  wife  of  the 
senator  from  Maine:  Mrs.  Clare  Engel.  wife 
of  the  late  senator  from  California. 

Also  attending  were  Donald  McKerntin 
speclnl  assistant  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
In  the  Department  of  State:  George  Sund- 
borg.  adminlstrati%'e  assistant  to  Sen 
Ernest  Gruenlng;  Don  Greeley.  Gruenlng's 
executive  assistant:  Laura  Olson.  Gruenlng's 
legislative  assistant. 

I  Prom  the   \nchorage  Dally  Times,  Dec.  14. 
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Ai..\sK\   Says  Goodby   to  "Bob" — Skies   Are 

Gray,  Mercury  at  -  25  roa  Hia  Funeral 

Dreary,  slate-gray  clouds  hung  low  over 
Fairbanks  today  as  the  Interior  city  bid  a 
nnal  farewell  to  Its  most  famous  son,  the 
late  Sen.  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett. 

Bartlett's  friends,  from  humble  walks  of 
life  and  from  the  highest  positions  of  na- 
tional leadership,  gathered  In  25-below-zero 
temperatures  to  pay  tribute  to  the  modest 
man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  public  service 
to  the  northland  he  loved. 

Today  has  been  proclaimed  a  day  of 
mourning  by  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel  in 
memory  of  Bartlett,  64.  Alaska's  senior  sen- 

II  tor.  who  died  Wednesday  In  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Flags  were  to  fly  at  half-staff  until  after  his 
burial. 

His  death  brought  expressions  of  grief 
and  tribute  irom  across  the  state  and  na- 
tion. Bartlett  had  served  as  Alaska's  territori- 
al delegate  in  Congress  from  1945  until  state- 
hood in  1959  and  as  U.S.  senator  since  then 
From  1939  until  1944.  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  a  position  similar  to 
secretary  of  state  now. 

Episcopal  funeral  services  were  conducted 
today  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral In  Fairbanks.  The  Rev.  William  T.  War- 
ren of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  In 
Fairbanks  conducted  the  simple  service  fol- 
lowing the  format  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

a:  the  same  time  the  Fairbanks  services 
were  held,  a  memorial  service  was  being  held 
nt  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  In  Anchorage. 

Before  the  funeral.  Bartlett's  body  lay  In 
state  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  at  St.  Matthew's. 
Hundreds  of  Fairbanks  residents  filed  slowly 
past  the  bier. 

A  nine-member  congressional  delegation 
attended  the  funeral.  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson. 
D-Wash.,  was  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

Other  members  were  Sens.  Norris  Cotton, 
R-N:H.;  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  D-Me.:  Philip  A. 
Hart.  D-Mlch.;  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  D-Md.; 
Clifford  P.  Hansen,  R-Wyo.;  Rep.  Howard  W. 
Pollock,  R-Alaska;  J.  Stanley  Klmmltt.  secre- 
tary to'  the  Senate  majority,  and  J.  Mark 
Trice,  secretary  to  the  minority. 

Alaska's  Sen. -elect  Mike  Gravel  also  was 
with  the  delegation,  but  Sen.  Ernest  Gruen- 
lng, who  has  been  In  Puerto  Rico  the  paat 
week,  did  not  attend. 

In  addition,  Adm.  Wlllard  J.  Smith,  Coast 
Guard  commandant,  and  representatives  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  were  present. 
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GOT.  Hlckel  and  Secretary  of  State  Keith 
H   BllUer  were  among  the  mourners. 

pallbearers  were  Alex  Miller  and  C.  B. 
Snedden.  of  Fairbanks:  Richard  McVeigh. 
Anchorage:  state  Supreme  Court  Asaoclate 
Justice  John  Dimond,  Juneau;  Felix  Toner. 
Juneau:  Stanley  McCutcheon,  Anchorage; 
Hugh  J.  Wade.  Anchorage;  James  Huriey, 
Wasilla;  James  D.  Nordalc,  Fairbanks,  and 
Joe  Josephson,  Anchorage. 

Members  of  BarUett's  staff  were  flown  to 
Fairbanks  by  the  Air  Force.  In  the  group  was 
Mary  Lee  Council,  for  many  years  adnilnUtra- 
tive  assistant  to  the  senator. 

The  senator's  body  was  flown  to  Fairbanks 
Thursday  evening  from  Washington,  DC. 
where  Senate  colleagues  had  paid  tribute  as 
Bartlett's  body  lay  in  state  at  St.  Patricks 
Episcopal  Church. 

Bartlett's  widow.  Vide,  and  daughters.  Mrs. 
Doris  Riley  of  Juneau  and  Susan  Bartlett  of 
Washington,  DC,  were  aboard  the  Air  Force 
jet  that  returned  the  senator's  body  to  Pair- 
banks.  ,  ,  . 
Only  the  family  ond  a  few  close  friends 
were  to  be  present  for  Bartlett's  burial  In 
Northern  Ughts  Memorial  Pork  on  the  north- 
em  outskirts  of  Fairbanks. 
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Chrtetopher^  and  Father  Alexander  Zabrlskle 
of  St.  Mary's. 

The  service  will  duplicate  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  service  to  be  held  In  Fairbanks, 
where  the  senator's  body  will  be  buried. 

The  senator's  widow.  Vide,  today  received 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Nattves.  Directors  of  the  federa- 
tion sent  her  a  wire  saying,  "His  commit- 
ments Tor  a  better  break  in  housing,  educa- 
tion and  employment  for  Alaska's  native  peo- 
ple will  be  missed  by  us  all." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V>/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  £U2£;cst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  le.;islative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Kennedy  Pats  Hib  Respects  to  Bartlett— 

Body    Due    Tonight    in    Fawbanks    for 

Satubdat  Funeral 

Funeral  services  for  Alaska's  Sen.  E.  L. 
"Bob"  BarUett  wUl  be  conducted  Saturday 
at  1  p.m.  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cathedral 
in  Fairbanks. 

At  the  same  time,  a  memorial  service  will 
be  held  here  at  AU  Saints  Episcopal  Churchy 

Bartlett's  body  will  lie  in  state  fro™  1° 
ajn  to  noon  Saturday  at  the  cathedral.  The 
body  Is  to  arrive  at  Fairbanks  International 
Airport  tonight,  accompanied  by  Bartlett  s 
widow.  Vide,  and  their  two  daughters,  Doris 
Ann  Riley  and  Susan. 

Today.  Massachusetts  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy 
was  one  of  the  senators  who  passed  by  the 
bier  as  Bartlett's  body  lay  in  state  in  St. 
Patrick's  Episcopal  Church  In  Washington, 

^The  plane  bearing  Bartlett's  body  was  to 
leave  the  naUon'a  caplUl  this  afternoon.  An- 
other plane  carrying  senators  and  members 
of  Bartlett's  steff  was  scheduled  to  land  at 
Fairbanks  at  11  a.m.  Saturday. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has 
often  attended  funeral  services  for  senators, 
was  in  Texas  today.  The  White  House  said 
It  had  no  word  as  to  whether  the  President 
might  fly  to  Fairbanks  for  the  service.  Many 
times,  the  President's  travel  plans  are  not  an- 
nounced in  advance. 

The  Rev.  William  T.  Warren  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Episcopal  Church,  where  the  Fair- 
banks services  originally  were  scheduled,  will 
officiate.  The  sertice  was  movsd  to  the  cathe- 
dral because  It  Is  larger.  v,„,iai 

The  service  wUl  follow  the  office  of  burial 
of  the  dead  from  the  EP'^copal  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  service  will  be  simple 
and  brief  with  no  eulogies.  A  number  of  U^. 
senators  will  be  honorary  pallbearers.  Includ- 
ing Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washington,  Nor- 
ris cotton  of  New  Hampshire.  Phillip  Hart 
Of  Michigan.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington 
and  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine,  Democratic 
candidate   for   vice  president  In  the  recent 

*^Gov.°Walter  J.  Hlckel  and  Secretary  of 
State  Keith  H.  BUHer  will  be  among  the  dig- 
nitaries attending  the  funeral.  Po»"«=»'' ^"J" 
iness  and  civic  leaders  from  around  the  state 
are  planning  to  attend.  .,„.v<. 

When  consolidated  Airlines  and  Alaska 
Airlines  said  Friday  and  Saturday  flighty  to 
Fairbanks  are  crowded,  but  no  special  flights 

"'l^rm^^orial  service  at  AU  Saints  here 
will  be  conducted  by  Father  Norman  H.  v. 
Elliott  of  All  Saints.  Father  Bob  Jonee  of  5t. 


TOMATO   EMBARGO   AGAINST 

MEXICO 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4  I  drew  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  a  situation  which  I  felt  was 
working  an  extreme  economic  hardship 
on  West  Mexico  and  the  southern  area  of 
Arizona.  At  that  time  I  spoke  m  some 
detail  about  a  tomato  embargo  ordered 
by  former  Agriculture  Secretary  Oi-ville 
Freeman  as  one  of  his  last  acts  before 
leaving  office.  I  pointed  out  that  this 
order  banned  from  importation  into 
the  United  States  medium-sized,  vine- 
ripened  tomatoes  from  Mexico. 

And  at  that  time,  also,  Mr.  President, 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  its  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  would 
speedily  issue  the  necessary  order  to 
rescind  the  embargo  and  thereby  restore 
a  measure  of  the  friendly  relations  which 
heretofore  existed  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Mexico.  I  am  today 
vei-y  unhappy  to  report  that  the  situa- 
tion along  the  American-Mexican  bor- 
der particularly  Sonora  and  Nogales, 
has  not  been  corrected  and  that  it  daily 
grows  more  troublesome  and  destructive 
of  sound,  hemispheric  relations. 

Mr   President,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason,  economic  or  otherwise,  for  keep- 
ing this  embargo  in  force.  According  to 
the  "Daily  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Reports"  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  demand  for  tomatoes  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  As  a  resultr— 
and  I  might  say  that  my  reinarks  on 
February   4   indicated   that  this  might 
happen— the  price  of  tomatoes  to  the 
American   housewife   is  moving  higher 
and  the  consumption  of  tomatoes  is  be- 
ing depressed.  Because  of  the  embargo, 
which  you  will  recaU  was  levied  under  a 
little-used  marketing  act  of   1937,   tne 
large  chainstores  in  the  United  States 
which  usually  run  "specials"  on  tomatoes 
at  this  time  of  year  have  not  done  so 
because  of  the  short  supply  of  the  em- 
bargoed product. 

Mr  President.  whUe  this  embargo  is 
costing  the  economy  of  the  Nogales  area 
in  excess  of  $105,000  a  day,  I  am  more 
concerned  with  the  damaging  effect  it 
is  having  on  our  already-strained  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 


During  the  Lincoln  birthday  recess,  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  the    southern  part  of 
Arizona  and  to  talk  with  some  of  the 
Mexican  people  directly  Involved.  They 
originally  blamed  what  they  regarded  as 
a  completely  arbitrary  and  imfair  ruling 
by  Washington  on  the  outgoing  Demo- 
cratic administration.  They  put  it  dov^-n 
to  what  I  think  it  actually  was— lame- 
duck  mischief -making  by  a  retiring  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  However,  today  the 
Mexican  officials  are  placing  this  blame 
on  the  doorstep  of  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Hardin.  The  Mexicans,  quite 
understandably,  regard  the  tomato  em- 
bargo as  another  action  in  a  series  of 
U  S.  actions  which  have  eroded  the  good 
neighbor    policy   bet'.veen    our    govern- 
ments along  the  border.  In  1964.  you  will 
remember,  the  U.S.  Government  arbi- 
trarily ended  the  bracero  work  program, 
much  to  the  anger  and  distress  of  people 
on  bDth  sides  of  the  border.  Prior  to  that 
fine  thousands  of  Mexicans  had  been 
permitted  to  cross  the  border  and  work  in 
this   country    under    closely    supervised 
conditions.  When  that  program  was  end- 
ed, Mexico  suffered  substantial  economic 
losses.    And    the    Mexicans,    especially 
nearly  100,000  of  them  living  south  of 
the  border  near  the  Colorado  River,  are 
denied  adequate  coverage  at  Algadones 
to  allow  them  to  use  their  "green  cards" 
for  full  implementation  of  travel  to  and 
from  the  United  States,  as  can  be  done 
in  other  crossing  towns.  What  is  involved 
here  is  just  an  insufficient  nimiber  of 
United  States  personnel  to  handle  the 
problem.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  ex- 
plain  to   anyone   acquainted   with   the 
abrasive  nature  of  these  actions  what  it 
means  to  United  States-Mexican  rela- 
tions to  have  the  costly  and  seemmply 
imreasonable  tomato  embargo  piled  on 

top  of  them.  ,    ,  ^^  .. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
our  overgrown  bureaucracy  loses  com- 
plete sight  of  the  larger  scope  of  our  na- 
tional interests.  Here,  for  the  sake  of  a 
highly  technical  marketing  agreement 
involving  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in 
the  diameter  size  of  tomatoes,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  endangering  relations  with 
a  country  whose  trade  represents  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  for  the  United^: 
States.  You  might  not  understand  how 
unusual  this  is,  but  one  glance  at  the  de- 
pressing state  of  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  over  the  past  8  yeais 
will  convince  even  the  greatest  skeptic 
of  how  much  we  should  prize  relations 
with  a  country  whose  trade  balance  is  in 
our  favor.  ^  .^         , 

I  believe  Mr.  President,  that  it  wcuit 
not  hurt  to  include  here   some  little- 
known  facts  about  Mexican  trade  with 
the  United  States  as  published  by  the 
American    Chamber    of    Commerce    of 
Mexico.  These  facts  show  that  Mexico 
imoorts  $1.09  bUlion  worth  of  goods  from 
the  United  SUtes  every  year.  I'\the  same 
period,  it  sells  to  the  United  States  $619.4 
mUlion  worth  of  goods.  These  figures  ex- 
emplify  the   Mexican   economic   thesis 
which  says  "we  want  ^air  trade-not  for- 
eign aid  from  the  United  States.    This 
attitude  also  is  dramatically  unusual  and 
could  well  be  used  as  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  for  thoM 
people  living  south  of  Mexico.  But  I  as- 
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sure  you  that  we  will  not  continue  to  have 
a  strong,  friendly,  economically  sound 
neighbor  to  our  south  if  we  continue 
making  troxible  along  the  border. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  a  great  deal  to 
lose  by  imposing  trade  restrictions  on  a 
friendly  neighbor.  Believe  me,  there  are 


no  winners  in  this  country  when  the 
United  SUtes  has  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  with  other  nations.  Business 
loses  and  labor  loses.  So  I  plead  for  rea- 
son and  speed  to  prevail  in  a  way  that 
will  bring  a  conclusion  to  the  unfair  to- 
mato embargo  against  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  tables  to  illustrate  the 
situation  of  which  I  am  speaking,  which 
were  compiled  by  tlie  D.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Apr.  23 

Apr.  24 

Apr.  25 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  29 

Apr.  30 


1968 


25 

71 

HO 

bi 

71 

86 

41 

35 

84 

108 

101 

105 

158 

78 

82 

124 


1969 


1968 


1969 


56 

M  .. 
a  .. 
a  .. 
S3  .. 
64  .. 
a  .- 
55  .. 
77  .. 

a  .- 

91  .. 
W  .. 
83  .- 
K  - 

70  .. 
81   - 


Total. 


2.389 


,2,095 


1968 


81 
121 

119 

im 

124 
IM 
110 

a 

161 
204 

la 

241 

in 

152 
205 

4.484 


Note:  Data  subject  to  lavisnn. 


MEXICAN  TOMATO  PRICES    VINE  RIPES,  F.O.B.  NOGALES,  ARIZ..  1968  69 


2-layer  (20  lbs.) 


3-layer  (30  lbs.) 


1968  69  (1st  report) 


5  X  6  and  larger 


6x6 


6x7 


6x6 


6x7 


7x7 


4-layer 
(40  lbs).  7  X  8 


Cherry-type,  12  pts. 
Standards 


Large 


Ok.  11.  1968 

Dec.  12,  1968 

Dec  13,  1968 

Dk.  16.1968 

Dk.  17,1968 

Dec.  18,  1968 

Dec.  19,  1968 

Dec  20.  1968 

Dec.  23,  1968 

Dec.  24,  1968  > 

Dec.  25,  1968  • 

D«.  26.  1968 

Dk.  27,  1968 

Ok.  30.  1968 

Ok.  31. 1968 

Jan.  1,  \«9« 

Jan.  2. 1«9 

Jan.  3.  ia9 

Jan.  6,  ia9 

Jan.  7,  ia9 

Jan.  8.  ia9 

Jan.  9.  ia9 

Jan.  10.  ia9 

Jan.  13,  ia9 

Jan.  14,  ia9 

Jan.  15. 1969 

Jan.  16,  ia9 

Jan.  17.  ia9 

Jan.  20.  ia9 

Jan.  21.ia9 

Jan.  22. 1*9 

Jan  23,  1969 

Jan.  24.ia9 

Jan.  27.  ia9 

Jan  28.  ia9 

Jan  29.  1969 

Jap.  30,  1969 

Jan  31,1969 

Feb.  3,  ia9 

Feb.  4.  1X9 

Feb  5,  ia9 

Feb.  6.  ia9 

Feb.  7  1969 

Feb.  lb,  ia9 

Feb  11,  ia9 

Feb.  12,  ia9 

Feb.  13,  1»9 

Feb.  14.  1«9 

Feb.  17,  ia9 


$5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

•  5.00 

J5  00  5.  50 

15.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.  50-5. 00 


■  3.a 

•  3.50 

3.00 

2.50-3.00 

2. 66^2.' 50  II 

2.00-2.50  .. 

2.75-3.00  .. 

•3.00  .. 

•  3.00  .. 

3.00  .. 

'3.50  .. 

3.50-4.00  .. 

13.50-3.75  .. 

•  3.50-3.75  .. 

'3.50  .. 

13.50  . 

I  2.  50-2. 75  . 

2.50-2.75  . 

3.00  . 

2.50-3.00  . 

>  2.  75-3. 00  . 

•  2.75-3.00  . 

•  2.75  3.00  . 
2.50-2.75  . 

'2.50  . 
•2.50  . 
•2.75  . 
'3.M  . 
3. 25-3.  a  . 

•  3.50  . 

•  4.00  . 
•4.00  . 
i4.m  . 
•4.00  . 

•        •4.M  . 

4.00-4.50  . 

<4.M  . 


$5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

J4.  25-4. 50 

4.  50-5. 00 

'4.50 

'4.50 

4. 00-4.  50 

(-) 


3. 00-3.  a 
(0 
(0 

(') 


$7.50 

'7.00 

7.00 

$6.50  7.00 

6.50  7.00 

6.  50  7. 00 

'6.50 

6. 0(^-6.  50 

'6.00 


4.  50  5. 00 

4. 00-4.  50 

3. 50-4. 00 

•3.50 

•  3.00-3.25 
3.00  3.25 

3.  50  4.  00 
3. 50  4. 00 
3. 50  4. 00 
3.75  4.00 

•  4.50 
4.50  5.00  . 

4.  50  5. 00  . 
'  4.  75  5. 00  . 

4.50-5.00  . 
'  4.  75  . 

•  4.  25-4.  50  . 

•  4.  25-4. 50  . 

•  4.50  . 

•  4.  50  . 

•  4.50  . 

•  4.50  . 
'4.50  . 

4.50  . 

•  4. 50  . 
'  4. 25  . 

'4.25-4.50  . 

'4.50  . 
4. 75-5. 00  . 

•5.00  . 
5. 00-5. 50  . 
5.  50-6. 00  , 
5.50-6.00  , 

1  5. 50 
5.50-6.00 

•  6.00 

•6.00 


$6.75 

6.50 

6.50 

$6.  00-6.  50 

6.  00  6.  50 

6.  00-6.  50 

6.  00  6.  50 

6. 0&  6.  50 

•  5.50 


•  4.00 
3. 50-4. 00 

•  3.50 
'3.0O-3.50 

'2."56'3."06 
'  2. 75-3. 00 
3. 00  3.  50 
3. 00  3.  50 
3. 00  3. 50 
3. 25  3.  50 

•  4.00 


$5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

$5.  OO  5.  50 

5.  00-5.  50 

•  5.00 

5.00 

4.50  5.00 

4.55  5.00 


3. 00-3.  50 
3. 00  4. 00 
2.  50  3. 00 
2.50  3.00  .. 


$4.  50  $5. 00 

4.  50  5.  00 
4. 50  5. 00 
4.  50  5. 00 
4.75  5.00 
4.  50-5. 00 
4.  50-3. 00 
4. 25-5. 00 
4. 25-5. 00 


3.00 
3. 00  3. 50 
2.50  3.00 


$3. 00  $3.  50 

3. 00-3. 25 
'  3.00 
2.  50-3.  00 
2. 50-3.  00 
2.  50-3.  00 
2.50-3.00 
.  50-3.  00 


2.00-2.50  .... 
'2.50  .... 
2.50-3.00  .... 
2.75  3.00  .... 
2.75  3.00  .... 
3.00  .... 
3.00-3.50  .... 


2. 50-3. 00 


2.  50-3. 00 
2. 25-2.  50 
2. 00-2. 25 

•  2.00 

i.75-2.25'1 
1.50-2.00 
1.75-2.25  . 
1. 50-2. 00 
1. 75  2. 00 
1.75-2.00 
1.  75-2. 00 
2. 00-2. 25 
'2.00 

•  2.00 

•  2.00 
'2.00 
'2.00 
'2.00 

1.  75-2.  00 

1. 75-2. 00 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

'2.00 

2. 00-2. 25 

2. 00-2.  25 

'2.25 

2. 25-2.  50 

2. 50-2. 75 

'2.75 

'2.75 

'12.75 

•  2. 75-3. 00 

•  2.75-3.00 


$3.  50  $4.  00 

3.50 
3.50 
3. 00  3.  50 
3.  00  3.  25 
'  3.  00  3.  25 
3.00  3.25 
3.  00  3.  50 
3. 25  3.  50 


3.  00  3.  50 

3. 00  3. 25 

2.  50  2.  75 

•  2.50 


•  2.00  2.25 

•  2.00  2.25 

'2.25 

'2.25 

'2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

'2,25 

'2.25 

'2.25 

2.25 

•2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2. 00  2. 25 

2.00  2.  25 

2.  OU  2.  25 

2.  )0  2  25 

2. 00  2.  25 

2.  00  2.  25 

'  2. 25  2. 

2. 

2. 

-2. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

,75  3.25 

.  75  3. 25 

.00  3.  25 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2. 
3. 
3.00  3.25 


.50 
.50 
.75 
.75 
.00 
.25 
.25 


•  Mostly. 

2  Too  lew. 

1  Prkes  to  be  estabkshed  later. 


•  Holiday. 

Source:  Daily  reports  of  F.  &  V.  Market  Ne»»s  Branch,  C.  &  M.S.,  USOA. 


Date.  1968-69 


TOMATOES.  FRESH  MARKET-F.O.B.  PRICES  DADE  COUNTY,  FLA.,  1968-69  SEASON 
lOollars  per  carton,  l.o.b.  shipping  point 


Greens.  40-lb.  cartons,  85  percent  or  more  U.S.  No.  1 


Greens,  40-lb.  cartons.  U.S.  No.  2 


Greens.  40-lb.  cartons,  65  to  80  percent  U.S.  No.  1 


6x6  and 
larger 


6x7 


7x7 


5x6 


6x6  and 
larger 


6x7 


7x7 


5x6 


6x6  and 
larger 


6X7 


7«7 


Dec.  16.  1968' 

Ok.  17,  1968 

Dec  18,  1968 

Dec  19.  1%8 

Dk.  20,  1968 

Average 


8.00 

26.00 

8.00 

5.m 

8.  a 

5.00 

8.W 

5.00 

8.a 

5.25 

3.50 
3.00-3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.20 


9.00 

9.00 

8.00-9.00 

8.75 


5. 35-5. 50 

5. 00-5. 50 

5. 35-5.  50 

^5.50 

5.39 


3. 50-4. 00 

2  3.00 

-3.25-3.50 

3.00  3.50 

3.39 


2.00-2.35  , 
22.00  . 
2.00  . 
1.50-2. 00 
1,W 


Ser-  footnotosiat  end  of  table. 
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TOMAToes.  fwsM  MAtufT-f  0  •.  f«K«  »*•€  coourr,  aA .  \nt-m  st»aim-cimm4 

lOtmn  par  cartM.  lAk.  (Mm^m  »«t«t| 


February  19,  1969 


Omn.  4e-lk  cartMM,  Hufwtf— w  U.S.  N*.  I 


Ctmm,  4Mk.  CMtaM.  V.S.  N*.  t 


CrMM.  *•-».  caflBM.  tS  to  M  pwtwrt  U.».  N«.  1 


Uttt 


tal 


7i7 


Sii 


trtM« 


ta7 


7i7 


lar|«r 


Ci7 


7«7 


0«.  23, 
Dk.24. 
(>«.  25, 
Dk.  2t. 
D«.  27. 
AM(*n 
0«c  30. 

Dm.  31. 

Jm  1.  1 
jMt  2.  1 
Jm  3.  1 
Attfust 
Jm  6.  1 
Jm.  7,  1 
Jm  8.  1 
Jm  9.  1 


19M.. 
1961.. 
19U>. 
19M*. 
19U.. 

IM  >'. 
19U.. 
969  >.. 
969    .. 


too 

100 


7.N 
7.07 


'i«-iJt 


4SO-SlOO 

Si  00 


5.« 
5.1 


4.07 

iso' 
ist 

IS* 


12.75-10* 
2. 25-100 


Viii 


31 S* 


»L7» 

a7» 

t.31 


'9  0* 
'10* 


7.»«« 

a7s 


5.S* 
5.3S-5.5* 


117 


100  IS* 
1 OO  1  35 


2. 2^2.  ft 
2.M 


I.SO-2.**  . 
1.5*^.  fl* 


1.0*-1.3I 


•IN 
1*7 


•!•        2.2M.35 

HI""""r"»2.'2V2."» i.'3W.S*"! 

•  ISS-IS*      '2.25-2.3S      M.2S-I.4*  . 
IS*  2.3*  1.3* 


Jm 
Jm 
Jm 
Jm 
Jm 


Jm.  20.  1* 


969«... 
9M«... 

9*9      .. 

196*  ». 
196*  u.. 
191*.... 

i9a*.... 

19**.... 
19 


lSI-1**        2.2S-MS 


•«.< 


10* 


IS* 


•1.75-2.00 


7.0*^10* 

'7.50 

>7. 50-1 00 

•  7.5* 


II 

5  0M.** 

5.S*-*.**. 

1SM.M 


1« 


>«.*»-5.0* 

4.65  5.50 
100^5.35 
1«*4^3» 


l}5-4.«*. 

1  35  4  00  . 

1  50  4. 00  . 

'IS*-*.**. 


J 
J«n 


Jm.  23,  196*. 
Jm  24,  »». 


J«n. 
Jm. 
Jm. 


21,  196*. 

22,  19 

23,  19 

28.  19*9  ■.. 

29,  19**.... 

30.  19**.... 

31,  19**.... 
119**"... 


7.0*-10* 

l*fr-7.«* 

'7.0* 


5.( 
10O-7.0* 
10*-1M  . 
10M.M 


>10* 

10*-5.35 

5.00 

10* 


13M.0e 
135-4.6S 
150^.00 
150-10* 


«1« 
«10* 

Ml** 


lSfr-4.0* 

4.0* 
■■lSft-4.0* 


4,  l« 

5,  19 
6.19 
7.  19 


Fa* 
F«». 

Ft*. 
F«* 

F«*  .. 

F«*.  lb.  196*  ■ 

FM. 

FM. 

F«fe 

F«k 

Fa*. 


■•IM. 
•  IN 
>1M 

'••7.a* . 


•1**. 

4.S* 


11.  196* «lfl* 

12.  im '-"^S 

U  19** «io* 

14.191* "1** 

17,  1K*« 


■io*-7  0*  •*■»  '<••■ 

&M 1""  rr""rr"."i""".ir i»s-io*        4.0* 


'  Pricas  not  tiUbNiHa*. 

>Mi»(!Y. 

'  Holiday 

•  Most  boohtd  opm:  ptcai  la  ba  tili>g«lla4 

•  Prcts  lanarilhr  not  MtaMoAaO. 
•Vaty  taw. 

'  Waakaad  ratm:  m  packini.  msulDciaat. 
•Otitfinp  kikt:  prcai  la  ba  Mtabkaad  Mi 

•  Ftw 

•  Insufficiaflt  quaalrty  (th(htly 


■  Oflarinfi  k|ht;  pmas  nal  ailiblabad. 
o  Pricti  faMrilly  unsattM 

■  Otttrinp  incraaunt.  prcas  mostly  nol  tstaklisba^. 
H6  »  7  ind  »f|ar 

■  Prictj  itnttally  unuttlad  and  billed  opan  basas— t.a.b.  pricts  tstiblislitd  Tuesday. 

■  Prices  to  ba  tstapiiihed  later. 
'  Best  mostly. 

Source:  Daily  reperti  o(  Fruit  and  Vefatabla  Market  News  Brandi.  C.  *  M.S..  U.S.D.A 


TOMATOES,  FteSH  MARKn-F  0  B.  PRICES  IN  THE  POMPANO.  FLA..  AREA.  19H-69  SEASON 
Pailars  pat  caftoa.  I  a.b.  stiippwn  point,  at  packiofkaasaa. 


ViM  npaa.  20-ft..  2-lBvar  eartoM,  (5  parcaM 

m  man  U.S.  No.  1 

ViM  ripas.  2«-» 

,  2-iaya(  cartons, 
in  10  lab 

-kMMT" 

Data.  IMt-M 

6a6aa*laf|ar 

6i7 

7i7 

Ortaadlariar 

6(7 

7i7            8-lb  cartoa 

Doc.  16.  196*1 

Dae.  17.  196*  • 

......... ..... 

Vioo 

1100 

•  100 

100 

100-150 

Oat  11.  196* 

Oat  19.  196* 

Dot  20  196* _ 

io* 

'10* 

•100 

100 

550-100 

ioo 

5.0O 

'5.00 

5.00 

15»-100 

io* 

150-100 
150-100 

laa 

150-100 

100 
150-100 
150-100 

1*0 
100-150 

1  00-i  25  

1 00-1 50 

Avar  ate . • 

Dat  n.  I9U _ 

Oat.  24,  19U* 

Dat  25.  196*  ...... 

Oat.  26,  I96S 

Oac.27,  196* 



Vis*"' 

>10* 
12S 
10* 

>1S* 

ISO    ■ 

-100 
125 
100 
100 

100 
'100 

100 

2.00 

-2.00 

"'•Tso^ioo" 

2.00 
1.90 
2.00 
2.00 

•  100 

150-175 

175 

>100 
2. 50-2.  75 

i'56^2.'75 

>100 

2.75 
'100 
'100 

3  00 

100 

100  .... 
100 
2.00 
•2.00 

"^;;oo'";: 

•  2.00 

Dec  30.  196* 

uisoi::.. 

m                      

Dec.  31.  196* 

Jan    1    1969  • 

Jan  2.  1969 

'IS* 

150 
l*t 

150 
IS* 

IS*. 
15* 

150-100 
157 

100 
100 
100 
100 

10* 

2.50-100 
10* 
2.1* 
10* 
10* 

^         

Jan  6.  1969    

Jan  7.  1969    

2.00 

Z.  00  .... 

2.00 

1.50... _ 

Jan.  8  1969 

Jan  9.  1969    

Jan   10,  191* 

Aveiaee     

Jan.  13.  1969 

Jm  14,  1969 

Jan.  15.  1969 

Jan.  16.  1969 

iMa  17  la&a 



^T.;;;. 

"  "oo" *- 

10*  .... 

"(») 

"(«")      iir'iiiiii 

100 

100  .... 
100  .... 
100  .... 

3.00 

100 

JM  20.  1969 

,an  21.  1969 

\m  22.  1969 

^n   23.  1969 

'm  24.  1969 

'an.  27.  1969 

'an   21   19CS 

.....•....•...•...•—....•.•.*••—.—.-..*..- 

10* 
lOO 
10* 
10* 
100 
100-4.50 
100 
100 

100  .... 
100  .... 

100 

100  .... 

1 00 

100-150  .... 
100  .... 



"'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'. i."90 

Jan!  29;  1969!!.." 
Sw  rout  note 

9  at  ptid  of  table. 

•100  ... 

................ 

.....••........••.---•.—»• 

February  19,  1969 
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TOMATOES,   FRESH   MARKET-F.O.B.   PRICES   IN  THE   POMPANO.   RA.,   AREA.   196»^  SEASOK-CtMtfllwa* 

(Dollars  per  carton,  f.o.b.  shipplnf  point,  at  piekin|lK)Use4 


Date.  1968-69 


Vina  ripas,  20-N).,  2-tayer  cartons,  85  pafcant 
or  mora  U.S.  No.  1 


Vina  ripas.  20-*.,  2-jjnjr  earlont, ' 


6x6  and  larger 


6x7 


Jan  30,  1969.. 
Ian  31,  1969.. 
Feb  3.  1969.. 
Feb  11969.. 
Fab.  5, 1969.. 
Feb  6, 1969.. 
Feb.  7^1969.. 
Feb.  lb,  1969. 
Feb.  II,  1969. 
Feb.  12,  1969. 
Feb  13, 1969. 
Feb.  11  1969. 
Feb  17,  1969. 


100 

•  100 

100 

100 

100 

150 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

>100 


7x7     6x6  and  iartar 


>100  . 

•  100  . 
100  . 
100  . 
100  . 
150  . 
150  . 

•  100  . 

•  100  . 

•  100 

•  100 
>100 

100 


6x7 


7x7 


t-R).  caitoa 


1.70 


I  Harvest  curtailed  due  ta  tow  temperatures. 
»  Oltefints  very  litht:  toa  few  to  quote  prices. 

•  Mostly 

•  Few. 

)  Too  lew  sales. 

•  Holiday. 
'  Few  sales;  mostly. 

•  InsufficianL 


>  Few  sales. 

I"  Too  lew  to  quote. 

u  Not  permitted. 

Sourcn-  Daily  reports  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  News  Branch,  Consumer  and  Maikeling 
ServkrbepaM  of  AgrKulture:  Vegltable  Branch,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division.  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  Jan.  16. 1969. 


DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
DAVID  PACKARD 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
when  the  Senate  was  considering  con- 
flrmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  David 
Pacltard  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mel- 
vln  Laird,  advised  the  Senate  that  he 
would  issue  an  order  that  matters  affect- 
ing the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  David  Packswd  was  the  largest  stoclt- 
holder  and  proposed  to  continue  so  to  be, 
would  be  diverted  to  some  other  official 
for  decision,  so  that,  as  Senators  under- 
stood it.  Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
could  not  participate  In  a  decision  affect- 
ing the  Hewlett-Packard  Co..  which  com- 
pany has  vast  multimillion-dollar  con- 
tracts to  furnish  electronic  equipment  to 
the  Defense  Department. 

On  yesterday,  according  to  press  re- 
ports. Secretary  Laird  announced  the  as- 
signment of  Deputy  Secretary  David 
Packard  to  a  key  role  in  the  decision 
upon  the  deployment  or  nondeployment 
of  the  anti-ballistic-missile  proposal. 

I  know  of  no  matter  that  will  come  be- 
fore the  Defense  Department  that  will  so 
vitally  affect  the  prosperity  and  value  of 
the  stock  of  electronics  companies.  In- 
cluding the  Hewlett-Packard  Co..  as  this 
one.  This  leads  me  to  wonder  whether 
Secretary  Laird  did.  in  fact,  issue  such 
an  order,  and  if  so.  what  the  contents  of 
the  order  were. 

This  is  not  to  imply.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
thinks  that  Secretary  Packard  will  give 
preference  to  his  personal  interests  in 
making  such  a  decision.  That  is  not  the 
question.  It  was  not  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  confirmation  of  his  nomi- 
nation. Indeed,  on  page  S837.  the  Record 
shows  that  in  the  debate  I  made  the 
following  statement: 

This  Is  not  to  question  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  Mr.  Packard.  That  U  not  the 
question.  It  Js  not  to  allege  or  even  to  sus- 
pect wrongdoing.  That  is  not  the  case. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  conflict 
of  Interest,  In  considering  the  nomination  of 
an  appointee  to  a  high  Government  posi- 
tion, we  are  not  dealing  with  wrongdoing. 
We  are  dealing  with  public  confidence.  We  are 
dealing   with  appearances.   We  are  deaUng 


with  circumstances  which,  conceivably,  could 
constitute  a  conflict  on  the  part  of  the  ofB- 
cial  between  his  personal  Interest  and  the 
public  interest  on  the  one  hand,  or  circum- 
stances which,  on  the  other,  would  give  rise 
to  suspicion  and  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  will  won- 
der, unfortunately,  how  objective  a  judg- 
ment can  be  and  will  be,  by  one  whose 
career,  whose  success,  whose  involve- 
ment, whose  environment  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  success  in  and  association 
with  the  very  heart  of  the  industrial- 
military  complex  on  a  question  involv- 
ing deployment  of  anti-missile-missile 
svstcixis. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  question  of  appear- 
ances. It  does  not  look  good,  and  it  will 
not  look  good  to  millions  of  Americans. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  wrongdoing,  but 
a  question  of  circumstances  that  can 
give  rise  to  doubt  or  suspicion,  circum- 
stance that  could  shake  the  confidence 
of  many  people  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Public  officials  should  abstain  froin 
appearances  of  evil,  as  well  as  from  evil 
Itself. 

Incidentally,  it  was  only  last  week  that 
Miss  ,Willie  Mae  Rogers,  formerly  of 
Jacksbn,  Tenn.,  was  asked,  according  to 
published  reports,  to  give  up  her  liveli- 
hood, a  job  with  a  magazine,  in  order  to 
remove  her  conflict  of  interest  with  re- 
spect to  a  position  of  public  trust  for 
which  she  had  been  selected. 


NATO  ALTERS  POLICY  AFTER  CZECH 
INVASION 

Mr.  HKUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  last  August  was 
a  sobering  demonstration  that  freedom 
and  communism  are  incompatible. 

The  citizens  of  the  free  world  who  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  new  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  West  had  their  illusion  dispelled. 
The  era  of  detente  was  revealed  in  Czech- 
oslovakia as  little  more  than  a  glittering 
delusion  for  a  harsher  reality,  and  in 
Eastern  Europe  detente  still  meant  de- 
tention and  the  bars  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
remained  intact. 


After  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  I 
called  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  re- 
vitalizing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  In  those  remarks  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1968, 1  said  in  part: 

Mr.  President,  the  deliberate,  indefensible 
attack  on  Czechoslovakia  has  shown  each  of 
the  premises  (of  detente)  to  be  wrong  or 
misinterpreted.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  was  a  miscalculation.  Russia  has  not 
been   forced    to   follow   peaceful    ways. 

It  Is  these  premises,  nonetheless,  that  Have 
guided  the  detente  mentality  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years.  Al- 
ways fearing  to  offend,  we  pursued  foreign 
relations  and  national  security  from  a  pos-.- 
tion  of  self-effacing  courtesy  rather  than  a 
position  of  strength  and  firmness. 

It  is  under  the  protective  umbrella  of  de- 
tente that  we  have  allowed  NATO  to  deteri- 
orate, that  we  have  redeployed  military  forces 
in  Europe,  and  that  we  have  considered  sub- 
stantial troop  reductions. 

It  is  under  the  protective  umbrella  of  de- 
tente that  our  nation  has  announced  and 
pursued  a  program  and  policy  of  building 
bridges  from  West  to  East. 

On  August  20.  1968.  it  became  fatefuUy 
obvious  that  the  umbrella  was  illusory.  The 
premises  on  which  our  detente  policy  was 
based  were  swept  way  when  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  crossed  the  borders  of  Czechoslovakia. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Atlantic  Assembly  meeting  in 
Brussels  in  November  of  last  year.  I  felt 
that  a  new  spirit  had  been  generated  in 
NATO.  The  Assembly  adopted  a  number 
of  resolutions  demonstrating  a  renewed 
determination  to  maintain  a  strong  mU- 
itary  deterrent  in  Eui-ope  and  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  the  costs  of  a  strengthened  NATO 

force.  .  .. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  visit 
West  Berlin  and  the  capitals  of  our  al- 
lies in  Europe  this  month,  shows  his 
clear  detennination  to  rebuild  our  ne- 
glected relations  with  our  European 
allies  and  to  strengthen  NATO.  This 
courage  and  conviction  of  our  President 
is  another  welcome  sign  that  as  the 
United  States  enters,  in  the  words  of 
President  Nixon,  the  "era  of  negotia- 
tion," it  wlU  do  so  with  a  clear  view  of 
reality  and  from  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr  President,  a  feature  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  on 
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February  12,  1968.  entitled.  "  TrdIu  and 
Terror'  Weakened  West.'  The  World- 
Herakl  military  affairs  editor.  Mr.  How- 
ard SUber,  wrote  this  exodlent  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  possible  rebirth  of 
NATO.  Mr.  Sllber  is  a  responsible,  oom- 
petent,  and  thorough  journalist,  and  his 
article  deserves  the  attention  of  my  ool- 
leaKues  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sllber  comments,  in  i>art: 

Just  as  the  SoTlet  takeorer  of  Csechoalo- 
vakla  In  1948  helped  make  the  liarshall  Plan 
a  rMtllty.  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Caecboalo- 
vakl*  In  1008  shoved  Article  13  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  out  of  the  minds  of  Western 
diplomats. 

Article  13  would  open  the  way  for  any  of 
the  original  signatory  countries  to  withdraw 
from  the  alliance  after  30  years — after  April 
4,  1069   Now  none  Is  expected  to  withdraw. 

The  situation  today  Is  comparable  to  the 
post-World  War  II  period  which  gave  birth 
to  NATO. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative,  well-reasoned 
article  by  Mr.  Sllber  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoir  following  these  remarks. 

Tirere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 
•Tank*  and  Tnaos"  W/uund  West:  NATO 

ALTxas  Policy  Arrsa  Czcch  Invasion 
(By  Howard  Sllber) 

Bbusscls.  BBLcnrM.— The  Nortb  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  In  an  unhappy  state 
last  summer.  The  l5-natlon  alliance  appeared 
to  be  dlaaolvlng  in  a  pool  of  indUIerence  and 
XalMMcurlty. 

Prance  had  withdrawn  Its  military  force* 
from  the  NATO  high  conunand  as  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  continued  to  pursue  hU 
go-it-alone  policy  and  his  determination  to 
weaken  American  influence  In  Europe. 

The  United  States,  traditionally  the  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  NATO,  was  pumping  more 
of  Its  resources  Into  Southeast  Asia,  and  was 
faced  with  an  unchecked  outflow  of  gold. 
So  the  Pentagon  was  withdrawing  some  3S 
thousand  troops  from  Europe. 

Britain  decided  to  pull  about  six  thousand 
troops  from  the  continent  as  part  of  Its  econ- 
omy campaign. 

There  was  bickering.  Prance,  which  con- 
tinues Its  political  participation  In  the  alli- 
ance, never  missed  an  opportunity  to  fling 
barbs  at  the  United  SUtea.  Denmark  and 
Norway  were  Increasingly  critical  of  the  mlU- 
tary  dictatorship  In  Greece.  Portugal,  because 
of  Its  African  policies,  was  all  but  ostracized. 

BUaSFUI.   THXMk 

But.  In  spite  of  the  surface  disharmony, 
the  alliance  was  biisUy  pursuing  its  new  pol- 
icy of  combining  detente  with  defense.  The 
blissful  theme  was  co-existence  with  the  So- 
Tlet Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  partners. 

The  sweetness-and-Ught  attitude  was  man- 
ifested last  June  when  the  NATO  foreign 
ministers,  meeting  at  Reykjavik.  Iceland.  In- 
Tlted  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  negotiate 
mutual  and  balanced  military  force  reduc- 
tions In  Europe. 

Then,  on  the  night  of  August  20.  IMS. 
United  States  and  West  German  defense 
radar  operators  suddenly  found  their  "views" 
of  large  areas  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
blocked. 

Communist  aircraft  were  dropping  curtains 
of  chaff,  the  metallic  ribbons  which  resem- 
ble Christmas  tree  tinsel,  to  mask  activities. 

Czechoslovakia  was  being  Invaded. 

By  breakfast  time  on  August  31  It  was 
clear  to  most  NATO  leaders  th»t  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  of  the  Warsaw  Ptve  wars 
not  willing  to  accept  detents. 

Detsnfea,  an  almost  untraoslatabte  Pr«ach 
word.    Is    described    by    H*rl*n    aeveUuKL 


United  States  Ambarsador  to  NATO,  as  the 
process  of  building  brtdgea. 

"Only  when  the  Western  Europeans  and 
their  transAtlantlc  NATO  partners  began  to 
talk  In  earnest  about  brldge-bulldlng.  did  It 
begin  to  dawn  on  the  leaders  of  Russian  com- 
munism that  detente  was  bound  to  be  deeply 
disruptive  to  the  status  quo  In  Europe." 
Cleveland  raid. 

"The  more  the  Eastern  Europeans  learn 
about  Western  Europe,  the  more  they  want 
some  of  that  freedom,  too.  The  more  the  E:a8t 
Germans  leam  about  the  miracle  of  West 
Germany,  the  more  the  Easterners  want  some 
of  that  Western  proeperlty. 

TANKS  AND  TBUUW 

"Since  the  Soviets  didn't  want  change." 
Cleveland  declared,  "they  decided  that  real 
detente  was  too  dangerous. 

"And  In  August  In  Prague  they  made  It 
plain  with  tanks  and  terror  that  the  efforts 
of  Dubcek's  regime  to  build  a  'socialist  hu- 
manism' at  home  and  freer  relations  abroad 
went  weU  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Soviet 
tolerance  for  change  In  Eastern  Europe." 

To  say  that  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  resulting  presence  of  Soviet  forces 
across  the  border  from  Bavaria  was  the  cata- 
lyst which  reversed  the  dissolution  of  NATO 
might  not  be  the  whole  truth. 

But  disintegration  does  appear  to  have 
been  halted  NATO  is  adding  to  its  military 
strength.  NATO  countries  are  taking  a  freah 
look  at  their  alliance.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Prance,  there  Is  a  renewed  belief 
In  the  need  for  a  cloeeknlt.  powerful  Allied 
mUltary  force  in  Europe.  More  men  and  naore 
money  are  being  invested. 

No  longer  is  there  any  real  doubt  here  that 
NATO,  which  will  observe  Its  twentieth  an- 
niversary April  4,  win  move  Into  Its  twenty- 
flrst  year.  There  was  serious  doubt  until  last 
August  20. 

Uncertainty  bad  spread  to  Washington, 
where  It  was  nourished  by  the  arguments  of 
two  Influential  members  of  Congress.  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  majority 
leader,  and  Senator  Stuart  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri, who  wanted  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  Europe.  August  20  put  an  end 
to  the  argument. 

Jxut  as  the  Soviet  take-over  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1948  heli>ed  make  the  Marshall  Plan 
a  reality,  the  Soviet  Invasion  ot  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  1968  shoved  ArUcle  13  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  out  of  the  mlnda  of  Western 
diplomats. 

Article  13  would  open  the  way  for  any  of 
the  original  signatory  countries  to  withdraw 
from  the  alliance  after  20  years — after  April 
4.  1969.  Now  none  Is  expected  to  withdraw. 

The  situation  today  Is  comparable  to  the 
post-World  War  n  period  which  gave  birth 
to  NATO. 

When  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries of  th«  West  were  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  th* 
Soviet  Union  of  Josef  Stalin  remained  on  a 
wartime  footing. 

sraoNO   KZACnON 

In  late  1946,  Allied  forces  in  Europe  had 
been  reduced  to  680  thousand.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  had  more  than  four  million  men  in 
uniform.  Two  years  later,  the  Kremlin  had 
control  of  390  thousand  square  miles  and 
more  than  90  million  people  outside  Riissla. 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Romania.  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, East  Oermany  and  Csechoslovakla  had 
come  under  Soviet  domination. 

The  reaction  of  the  West  was  strong. 

NATO  was  formed  by  13  countries — the 
United  States.  Canada.  Belgium,  France,  The 
Netherlands.  Britain.  Denmark.  Norway,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  Luxembourg  and  Iceland.  The  IS 
agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  against  one  or 
more  at  them  .  .  .  shall  be  considered  an 
attack  against  them  all."  Turkey  and  Oresoe 
jotnad  ths  alllanee  In  1963.  Wast  Cl«nnaay 
was  admitted  In  19&a. 


The  treaty  was  Implemented  In  1950  when 
the  NATO  Ooundl  of  Ministers  announced 
plans  to  crsats  "under  a  centnUlasd  com- 
mand, an  integrated  force  capable  of  deter- 
ring aggression  and  Insuring  the  defense  of 
Western  Eiirope." 

The   command    was   established    In   April. 
1951,     with     Supreme     Headquarters-Allied 
Powers  Europe  at  Bocquencourt  near  Paris. 
FiTTY-rotni  orvisioNB 

After  de  Oaulle  announced  his  decision  to 
withdraw  Prance  from  the  NATO  Integrated 
military  command,  SHAPE  was  moved  to  a 
new  33-mlUion-dollar  facility  in  a  Prench- 
language  rural  district  about  30  miles  south- 
west of  Brussels.  NATO's  own  separate  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  is  at  the  edge  of 
Brussels. 

The  various  units  committed  to  NATO  re- 
main under  the  control  of  their  own  govern- 
ments. Only  during  periods  of  emergency 
would  the  forces  shift  to  the  command  of 
United  States  Army  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lem- 
nitzer.  Supreme  Allied  Commander. 

NATO  lists  about  54  army  divisions,  34  of 
them  In  or  near  West  Oermany.  There  are 
believed  to  be  about  135  Warsaw  Pact  divi- 
sions arrayed  against  the  West. 

But  not  all  divisions  are  alike.  NATO  di- 
visions have  about  50  per  cent  more  men 
than  their  Communist  counterparts. 

The  quality  of  NATO  units  varies.  Some  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  outfits  are  consider- 
ably weaker  than  units  of  Norway's  small  but 
excellent  army  and  air  force.  By  the  same 
token.  NATO  military  men  speak  much  more 
respectfully  of  the  Soviet  military  than  ot 
the  armies  and  air  forces  of  other  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

The  emphasis  today  is  on  better  and  conse- 
quently stronger  NATO  forces. 

Ambassador  Cleveland  warned  that  "If  the 
Soviets  are  ready,  NATO  had  better  be 
readier."  He  pointed  out  that  "every  NATO 
ally  has  lately  been  below  NATO  standards 
of  manning,  equipment  and  training." 

SXntSTANTIAL    INCRKASK8 

After  Augxist  20.  every  major  NATO  de- 
fense participant  agreed  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  standards  requested  by  General  Lem- 
nitzer. 

The  NATO  mobile  force,  one  of  the  com- 
mand's biggest  sticks.  Is  to  be  enlarged.  The 
NATO-committed  tactical  air  forces,  which 
were  largely  prepared  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  are  being  converted  more  rapidly 
for  non-nuclear  roles. 

Reforger  I  and  Crested  Cap,  the  United 
States  Army  and  Air  Force  redeployment 
exercises  which  were  highlighted  by  war 
games  near  the  border  between  West  Ger- 
many and  Czecboeolvakla.  were  part  of  the 
NATO  muscle-flexing  program. 

Last  year,  the  major  partlclpanta  In  NATO 
spent  about  4.6  per  cent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense  needs.  The  United 
States  committed  about  10  per  cent.  Much 
of  that,  of  course,  went  to  meet  the  burdens 
of  the  Southeast  AsU  war.  Last  November 
the  European  Allies  pledged  stUKtantial  in- 
creases. 

HAND    STTT.I,    OITEKED 

What  about  detante?  Is  the  concept  obso- 
lete in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  NATO's  resulting  body- 
building program  T 

Cleveland  said  he  Is  still  hopeful  that 
bridges  can  be  built  and  used. 

"The  Soviet  action  in  Csechoslovakla  was 
a  deep  wound  to  the  agreed  Western  policy 
of  pursuing  detente  between  East  and  West." 
he  observed.  "During  the  last  10  days  of 
August  every  NATO  country  hastened  to 
dampen  contacts,  postpone  political  visits 
and  genenUly  defer  ths  building  of  East- 
West  bridges. 

"Th*  Minnesota  Band  did  not  visit  the 
Soviet  UfHoa,  and  the  Red  Atmy  Cbolr  was 
not  hsard  In  Knglanrt  Tlia  Mayor  ot  llow»w 
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WW  shipped  hurriedly  out  of  The  Hague. 
MlnUters  In  half  a  doeen  Western  countries 
who  had  been  preparing  trips  designed  to 
boUter  their  personal  contributions  to  peace 
suddenly  discovered  urgent  business  at  home. 

"Diplomatic  parties  celebrating  PoUsh 
Army  Day  the  Bolshevik  Revolutton,  and 
the  like,  were  boycotted  by  all  but  minor 
Western  officials. 

"The  Italian  Pair  in  Moscow  went  on,  but 
when,  in  a  show  of  business-as-usual,  the 
top  Soviet  leader*  turned  up  as  visitors,  they 
found  that  no  Italian  official  of  comparable 
rank  had  made  the  Ulp." 

Cleveland  said  that  "on  August  20,  NATO  s 
hand  was  outstretched,  holding  a  proposal 
to  talk  seriously  with  the  Eastern  allies  about 
arms  control  In  Europe. 

"The  desire  lor  detenta  Is  so  deep,"  he 
continued,  "that  this  welcoming  hand  will 
probably  not  be  lenched  Into  a  fist  But  the 
staff  work  on  balanced  and  mutual  force 
reducUons,'  the  building  of  models,  the  de- 
velopment of  concrete  proposals  are  bound 
to  be  accorded  a  low  priority  within  Western 
govemmenta  and  In  NATO  unOl  the  Soviets 
give  some  sign  that  they  are  thinking  about 
them,  too." 

tXSSON   IN   fXAa 

The  Ambassador  said  "the  most  far-reach- 
ing lesson  of  the  brutal  action  in  Czecho- 
slovakia Is  that  Soviet  leaders  are  afraid  of 
detanta,  afraid  of  the  contagion  of  com- 
petition with  the  West— still,  after  50  years 
of  communism,  afraid  of  bringing  out  the 
best,  which  means  the  freest.  In  their  own 
people." 

In  short,  said  Cleveland,  "It  takes  two  to 
tango  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still  a  wall- 
flower." 

Until  Russia  agrees  to  dance,  NATO  Is 
prepared  to  maintain  a  strong  defense  um- 
brella over  the  520  million  people  of  the 
West. 

RE-REFERRAL     AND     CORRECTION 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  S.  121.  a  bill 
relating  to  the  recognition  of  Vincent  J. 
Bumelli  for  his  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  aeronautical  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  United  States,  re-referred 
from  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  and  it  meets  with 
his  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill,  the  award  to  Mrs.  Hazel  Bumelli, 
widow  of  Vincent  J.  Bumelli,  a  typo- 
graphical error  be  corrected  at  line  9 
to  provide  the  sum  of  $100,000  in  lieu  of 
$10,000  which  appears  in  the  bill  as  a 
typographical  error.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  OEO 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident today  has  issued  a  statement  mak- 
ing known  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  war  on  poverty. 

Some  in  my  State  will  recall  that  I 
made  it  clear  in  my  campaign  last  fall 
that  I  would  have  to  oppose  rigorously 
even  a  new  President  from  my  own 
party  if  he  set  out  on  a  course  which  I 


thought  damaging  to  the  antlpoverty 
programs  which  are  so  critical  in  solving 
the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

Accordingly.  I  reviewed  the  President  s 
statement  today  with  some  anxiety  and 
great  care.  Having  analyzed  the  state- 
ment, I  can  now  say  that  I  believe  many 
of  the  previous  fears  have  proved  to  be 
unfounded  and  that  statesmanship  and 
foresight  characterize  the  President's 
message.  Indeed,  the  Presidents  state- 
ment is  far  more  important  for  its  posi- 
tive approach  and  tone  than  for  the  rela- 
tively   few    organ)z.ational    changes    it 

Witli  regard  to  these  organizational 
changes,  or  spinoffs  of  programs  to  other 
agencies,  the  sUtement  is  far  more  im- 
portant for  what  it  leaves  intact  than  for 
what  it  takes  away. 

In  other  words.  I  think  it  may  be 
properly  said  that  this  statement  is  vital 
not  only  for  what  it  does,  but  also  for 
what  it  says.  And  it  is  also  vital  for 
what  it  does  not  do. 

The  President's  statement  today  gives 
much  needed  stability  to  the  antlpov- 
erty program  and  puts  these  fears  that 
have  been  raised  at  rest.  The  heart  of 
the  statement  is,  I  believe,  the  commit- 
ment of  the  new  administration  to  retain 
the  central  commimity  action  program 
and  to  seek  an  Immediate  extension  of 
the  present  authority  for  the  OEO  for  an 
additional  year  beyond  its  June  1969  ex- 
piration date.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
the  OEO  and  the  community  action  pro- 
gram have  lacked  it  has  been  a  sense  of 
some  life  expectancy  and  confidence  in 
their  own  future.  This  they  now  have. 

The  President  proposes  to  send  up 
more  detailed  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  in  the  late  spring,  to 
take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  But,  by  coupling  that  with  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  authority, 
he  gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to  act 
with  deliberate  speed  without,  at  the 
same  time,  interrupting  program  opera- 
tions. ^     ^ 

In  this  statement,  the  Pi'esident  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  delegate  the 
Headstart  and  Job  Corps  programs  as 
of  July  1.  1969.  to  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  La- 
bor, respectively.  There  will  be  people 
who  will  seize  upon  this  act  as  deleterious 
to  the  war  on  poverty. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  the  onginal 
plan  called  for  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
for  it  was  then  thought  that  mature  pro- 
grams would  be  spun  off  to  established 
agencies  for  continued  operation  and 
that  the  innovation  would  continue  to  be 
left  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. There  is  no  truer  adage  in  the 
Federal  Government  than  that  which 
states  that  program  operations  drive  out 
planning  and  innovation.  So  if  we  want 
the  OEO  to  innovate — and  we  certainly 
do — then  we  have  to  take  mature  pro- 
grams and  put  them  in  other  agencies. 

I  would  further  remind  critics  of  v.'hat 
President  Nixon  is  about  to  do  that  they 
did  not  object  when  President  Johnson 
took  the  much  more  serious  step  of  dele- 
gating the  antipoverty  program's  man- 
power training  efforts  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
not  nearly  as  ready  for  transfer  as  these 
programs  are  now. 


I  raise  two  items  of  caution  in  regard 
to  the  President's  message. 

First,  I  am  concerned  with  his  instruc- 
tion that  "preparations  be  made  for  the 
transfer"  of  the  comprehensive  Health 
Center  program  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Health  Center  program,  incidentally, 
has  been  a  very  special  care  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). That  program  is  not  yet  well 
enough  established,  in  my  judgment, 
and  involves  the  need  for  extensive  com- 
mimity organization  support.  I  would 
hope  that  the  President,  notwithstanding 
his  message,  would  reconsider  and  still 
leave  it  in  the  OEO  for  a  time. 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  the  assign- 
ment to  the  Vice  President's  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the 
working  out  of  antipoverty  roles  for  State 
and  local  officials  will  not  hamstring  the 
independence  of  the  OEO.  Under  the 
Green  amendment,  Congress  made  it 
possible  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  assume  a  much  greater  role  in  com- 
mimity action  programs;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  greater  legislative  au- 
thority is  necessary  in  this  regard. 

Finally,  I  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  wisely  protected  the  role  of 
the  community  action  agencies  in  con- 
tinuing operation  of  Headstart.  I  am 
vei-y  pleased  to  note  that  the  comm-onity 
action  agencies  which  have  any  such 
programs  in  hand  like  Headstart  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  operate  them. 
Mr.  President,  the  real  payoff  in  the 
entire  message,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
degree  of  stability  and  recognition  which 
it  gives  to  the  OEO.  For  example,  the 
President  wishes  to  give  the  OEO  a  seem- 
ingly expanded,  important  role  in  the 
area  of  community-based  economic  de- 
veloE«nent. 

He  also  promises,  which  I  believe  is 
clearly  extremely  important,  I  should  like 
to  read  this  into  the  Record: 

From  the  experience  of  OEO  we  liave 
learned  the  value  of  having  in  the  Federal 
Government  an  agency  whose  special  concern 
is  the  poor. 

He  also  indicates  very  clearly— and 
this  should  be  very  reassuring  to  the  pro- 
gram— that  to  do  the  job  wliich  he  ex- 
pects to  have  done  by  the  OEO  takes 
money.  He  recognizes  that,  and  tliat  is 
critically  important. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  the  President  not  on'y 
pi-ovides  an  innovative  role  for  the  OEO 
bu*.  also  points  out  that  It  is  a  natural 
home  for  economic  development  activi- 
ties. I  join  with  the  President  in  tliat  re- 
gard, and  also  in  his  determination  to 
which  I  pledge  my  own  very  best  efforts, 
to  tighten  up  on  management  and  integ- 
rity. As  the  President  says,  when  money 
is  lost  to  the  program  because  of  defal- 
cation or  even  inefficiency,  that  is  the 
worst  blow  to  the  poor,  because  they  are 
deprived  of  that  money  hence,  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  keeping  a  tight  i-ein 
in  respect  of  management  and  other 
techniques. 

So  I  close,  Mr.  President,  as  I  opened: 
I  beUeve  that  the  fears  of  many  that 
Piesident  Nixon  and  the  new  adminis- 
traticm  would  dismantle  the  antipoverty 
program  have  proved  to  be  baseless.  I 
believed  they  would  be,  and  I  am  glad 
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to  aee  that  they  h«ve  been  proved  to  be 
baselefls. 

The  first  step  la  a  reasonable  one.  The 
asstirances  given  of  the  continuance  of 
the  OEO.  of  Ito  assured  role  In  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  and  that  the  war  on 
poverty  will  continue  and  will  be  fi- 
nanced— these  stand  out  as  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  the  message  and  should 
be  very  reassuring  to  the  country. 

9TATXMENT    OT    8ENATOB    DOMUnCK    OM    TH« 

rmuaoKtn'm  fotsktt  MxasACE 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoko. 

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dominick.  The  President'*  message  on 
poverty  brings  a  me«aure  of  reassurance  to 
botb  the  general  pubUc  and  the  poor. 

Change  In  this  area  Is  long  overdue,  and 
certainly  welcome. 

While  I  have  reservations  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Job  Corps.  I  congratulate  Presl- 
.dent  .Nixon  for  hU  decisiveness  In  moving 
jnUD^Uftely  In  some  areas  of  the  poverty 
program,  but  holding  other  recommendations 
In   abeyance   pending   further  review. 

His  statement  recognizes  and  breathes  new 
life  into  the  original  congressional  Intent 
that  the  OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  Innovation,  to 
develop  new  programs,  test  them,  and  once 
underway,  place  them  with  a  permanent 
■agency  more  equipped  for  their  elBclent 
administration. 

Under  minority  sponsorship,  we  were  suc- 
cessful In  1967  in  adding  an  amendment  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  requiring  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  a  full 
investigation  of  the  poverty  program  and 
report  to  Congress.  That  report  Is  due  next 
month,  and  I  concur  In  the  wise  Judgment 
of  the  President  that  legislative  recommen- 
dations should  await  the  findings  of  that 
office. 

Let  me  r.urn  briefly  to  a  program  I  strongly 
support — Headstart. 

Senators  will  recall  my  particular  Interest 
in  this  program,  and  authorship  of  the 
amendment  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  transferring  It  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Thirty  Republican  Senators  and 
thirty  Democratic  Senators  expressed  the  will 
of  the  Senate  that  Headstart  be  operated  by 
the  Office  of  Education  In  that  Department. 
When  House  Democratic  conferees,  most  of 
whom  were  absent  and  represented  by 
proxies,  refused  to  go  along,  the  compromise 
language  requiring  the  Presidential  study 
was  placed  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
amendments  of  1968. 

In  delegating  Headstart  to  HEW.  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  his  Intent  that  com- 
munity action  agencies  can  continue  to  be 
Involved  In  the  operation  of  this  program  at 
the  local  level.  This  coincides  with  the  intent 
and  express  language  of  the  Dominick 
amendment, 

I  note  that  the  President  States : 

"Pending  a  final  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  on  where  within  the  department 
responsibility  for  Head  Start  would  be  lodged. 
It  will  be  located  directly  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary." 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  guidelines  for 
the  operation  of  Head  Start  during  the  one 
year  delegation  period  commencing  July  1, 
1960,  will  b«  developed  by  OEO  and  HSW, 
and  that  legislative  recommendaUons  to  ac- 
complish a  permanent  transfer  will  be  sent 
to  Congress  later  this  spring. 

I  pledge  my  fvUl  cooperation  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  the  President  during  the  deyelop- 
ment  and  formulation  of  a  final  decision  as 
to  where  Head  Start  la  to  be  placed  in  HEW 


This  Is  a  fine  program,  and  I  certainly  want 
to  see  the  full  range  of  Its  education,  health, 
and  welfare  services  preserved  while  aiming 
for  greater  coordination  with  our  school 
systems. 

I  am  delighted  to  support  the  President's 
suggestions,  and  feel  this  Is  a  significant  step 
In  the  direction  of  overcoming  the  problems 
with  which  we  have  been  faced  In  the  past. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  thrt  the  President's  message  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  grapples 
directly  with  this  pressing  problem.  The 
President  a5lced  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but 
made  it  clear  that  he  will  ask  for  views 
of  a  wide  range  of  those  legislating  or 
administering  the  poverty  program  or 
affected  by  it,  before  he  makes  more 
detailed  recommendations.  President 
Nixon  has,  in  my  Judsment.  made  the 
wisest  possible  recommendations  in  this 
mess<\ge. 

As  one  who  voted  for  funding  OEO  In 
1968.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  office 
is  being  retained  and  that  it  is  being 
evaluated.  As  one  who  voted  to  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  within  HEW  from  OEO.  I 
can  only  applaud  the  President's  move 
in  that  direction,  and  to  acclaim  his 
stated  reasons  for  the  preliminary  steps 
toward  trai^fer  to  HEW. 

The  future  of  Headstart  will  be  bright- 
er for  having  all  of  the  related  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  at  Its  disposal,  under  the 
monitoring  eye  of  the  Secretary,  Bob 
Finch,  of  HEW.  I  hope  that  the  function- 
ing and  scope  of  the  Headstart  program 
can  be  expanded  and  made  more  effec- 
tive. 

Headstart  is  of  particular  interest  to 
me.  We  have  seen  in  Philadelphia,  where 
children  younger  than  the  normal  Head- 
start  age  are  included  in  a  program 
called  Get  Set.  how  important  the  earli- 
est possible  involvement  of  children  in 
such  a  program  can  be.  Therefore.  I  was 
particularly  heartened  to  note  that  the 
President,  in  dlscusslnji  early  childhood 
development  said: 

So  crucial  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

As  he  pledged  himself  to  tliat  commit- 
ment. I  am  sure  Congress  will  also, 

I  am  personally  very  persuaded  by  the 
logic  that  Headstart — and  hopefully 
such  attendant  programs  as  Get  Set — 
will  benefit  greatly  by  association  with 
other  child  development  programs  with- 
in HEW  and  with  the  many  research 
programs  through  various  institutes  un- 
der the  command  of  HEW, 

I  accept  the  President's  invitation  to 
make  suggestions  on  Headstart.  Oet  Set. 
and  possibly  other  programs  heretofore 
administered  under  the  OEO,  and  I  may 
have  more  to  say  on  that  subject  in  the 
near  future. 

NEW  TERRORIST  ATTACK  ON  IS- 
RAELI AIRLINER  FURTHER  IM- 
PERILS MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
attack  by  Arab  terrorists  upon  a  loaded, 
fully  fueled  Lsraell  commercial  airline  at 


Zurich's  Kloten  Airport — the  third  such 
attack  In  recent  months — once  again 
Inflames  the  passions  of  the  Middle  East 
and  threatens  ag.iln  to  explode  the  pres- 
ent Arab-Israeli  "whisper  war"  Into  a 
full-scale  conflagration.  Once  agsdn,  the 
act  of  a  handful  of  terrorists  could  bring 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
a  step  closer  to  the  military  confronta- 
tion both  sides  are  seeking  to  avoid  In 
this  tortured  area. 

The  gravest  mistake  the  world  could 
now  make  would  be  to  regard  this  latest 
attack  on  an  El  Al  passenger  plane  as 
just  another  Isolated  Incident  In  the 
chain  of  so-called  incidents  that  have 
violated  the  cease-fire  agreement  negoti- 
ated In  the  Security  Council  to  end  the 
1967  6-day  war. 

The  world  reacted  in  silence  to  the 
Arab  attack  2  months  ago  on  the  Israeli 
airliner  in  Athens,  only  to  And  its  voice  in 
declarations  of  outrage  over  the  Israeli 
retaliatory  raid  upon  Beirut  Intei-na- 
tlonal  Airport.  This  made  a  very  bad  im- 
pression, because  it  was  so  onesided  in 
adopting  the  Security  Council  resolution. 
There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned, 
in  my  Judgment,  from  the  flrst  incident 
In  Athens.  The  flrst  lesson  is  that  the 
Israeli  Government  regards  an  attack  on 
its  commercial  airline  as  an  attack  on  its 
major  lifeline  with  the  outside  world. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  enemies 
and  on  the  fourth  side  by  the  sea.  Israel 
must  regard  threats  to  the  survival  of 
its  airline  as  threats  to  its  survival  as  a 
nation. 

The  second  lesson  was  the  December 
31  U J*.  Security  Council  resolution,  for 
which  the  United  States  voted,  which 
condemned  Israel  for  its  attack  on  empty 
aircraft  In  Beirut,  but  completely  Ignored 
the  Arab  attack  in  Athens  aimed  at 
destroying  an  Israeli  commercial  air- 
liner and  all  its  passengers.  This  U.N. 
action  obviously  did  nothing  to  dis- 
courage these  outrages,  because  here  we 
have  another,  again  imperiling  pas- 
sengers and  woundhig  six  of  them,  one 
very  seriously. 

What  is  to  be  done?  I  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing. The  UJi.  Security  Council  must 
take  a  hard  and  realistic  look  at  the  at- 
tack In  Zurich  and  must  be  prepared  to 
act  rather  than  react  with  discrimina- 
tory Impotence,  as  it  did  before.  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  thus  far 
limited  himself  to  a  denunciation  of  the 
terrorist  action  and  an  expression  of  hope 
that  it  "will  not  be  followed  by  an  act  of 
retaliation,"  He  has  said  terrorist  at- 
tacks should  be  condemned  by  all  gov- 
ernments if  civil  aviation  is  to  be  saved 
'from  chaos  and  anarchy."  But  he  is  still 
to  reveal  what  role.  If  any.  he  believes  the 
United  Nations  can  play  in  bringing  this 
about. 

Are  we  to  wait  again  for  the  Israelis, 
angered  and  frustrated  by  the  silence  and 
inaction  of  this  world  body,  perhaps  to 
strike  out  with  another  retaliatory  blow? 
Or  are  we  ready  to  confront  the  Security 
Council  with  the  full  measure  of  the 
dilemma  of  Arab  terrorism,  including  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Arab  govern- 
ments for  the  acts  of  these  terrorist 
bands? 

If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  the 
Israel  Government  displaying  the  re- 
straint asked  for  by  U  Thant  in  the  face 
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of  this  latest  attack,  we  must  chooBe.  to 
my  Judgment,  the  course  of  actksi  of 
facing  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations— and  perhaps  the  General  As- 
sembly. If  the  Security  Council  wlU  not 
actr— with  the  situation. 

The  Israelis  must  be  encouraged  to 
bring  their  grievance  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  a  body  which.  Incidentally, 
tney  now  think  is  a  kangaroo  court,  with 
six  of  its  15  seats  occupied  by  nations 
that  do  not  afford  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Israel  and  with  a  Soviet  veto  looming 
over  any  of  its  deliberations  which  might 
censure  any  Arab  state.  If  the  Security 
Council  proves  to  be  a  fonun  that  will 
not  work,  then  perhaps  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  can  do 
better;  and  it  must  be  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  Arab  governmente  which  give 
encouragement,  financial  assistance,  and 
even  military  training  to  the  terrorist 

groups.  .     .  ^  t 

It  must  weigh  tlie  recent  statements 
of  President  Nasser  and  King  Hussein 
In  open  support  of  the  terrorists  against 
their  declarations  of  seeking  a  peaceful 
settlement  with  Israel.  Obviously,  a  "so- 
lution of  the  Palestine  problem."  as  Pres- 
ident Nasser  calls  it,  by  illegal  terrorist 
acts,  cannot  be  compatible  with  sincere 
peace  efforts:  and,  tlie  support  by  Presi- 
dent Nasser  and  King  Hussein  for  such 
acts  should  be  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Nixon  administration  should  take 
the  lead  both  In  the  U.N.  and  in  the  Four 
Power  talks  on  the  Middle  East  to  make 
an  end  to  terrorist  activities  an  integral 
part  of  any  move  toward  a  peace  settle- 
ment suggested  to  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States, 

It  is  a  tense  moment  in  the  Middle 
East  and  it  is  growing  more  Intense.  Mr. 
President,  the  point  I  make  an  effort  to 
show  today  Is  that  we  cannot  seek  to 
bring  about  peace  between  the  parties 
when  there  are  armed  attacks  by  ter- 
rorist bands  of  organized  governments 
which  say  they  want  a  peaceful  solution. 
The  two  do  not  go  together.  Nobody  is 
being  fooled,  because  the  situation  is 
growing  more  intense  every  day, 

I  invite  the  attention  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  Nations,  of  which 
we  are  such  an  important  member,  to 
this  situation  in  the  hope  that  perhaps 
In  the  General  Assembly,  if  not  in  the 
Security  Council,  some  more  constructive 
move  can  be  made  than  has  been  made 
up  to  now.   

SENTINEL  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
2  weeks  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
annoimced  that  all  construction  work 
on  deploying  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
would  be  halted,  pending  completion  of 
a  Pentagon  review  of  our  major  weapons 
system.  This  was  heartening  news  to 
those  of  us  who  opposed  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel,  for  it  seemed  to  Indicate  a 
genuine  intent  to  conduct  a  dispassion- 
ate. Inclusive,  and  exhaustive  review  of 
the  premises  underlying  the  decision  to 
deploy  the  Sentinel. 

Prom  all  available  indications,  how- 
ever, this  review  is  not  dispassionate:  not 
exhaustive;  and  not  Inclusive.  In  fact. 


the  decision  to  resume  construction  on 
Sentinel  deployment  seems  to  have  al- 
ready been  made,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
in  question  within  the  Pentagon.  Today's 
newspapers  carry  stories,  based  on  a 
press  conference  yesterday  by  Secretary 
Laird  and  Deputy  Secretary  Packard, 
that  deployment  of  Sentinel  is  a  virtual 
certainty,  although  the  form  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be  somewhat  different  than 
that  previously  planned, 

I  would  point  out  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  not  the  form  of  Sentinel 
which  so  concerns  me,  as  much  as  it  is 
the  substance  of  it.  And  a  review  which 
urges  changes  In  only  the  form,  as  an 
attempt  to  mollify  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  substance,  is  really  no  review  at 

all. 

Because  of  my  concern  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  as  much  and  as  accurate 
information  as  possible  on  the  Sentinel 
system.  I  have  asked  two  very  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  organize  and 
prepare  a  report  for  me  and  my  col- 
leagues on  all  aspects  of  the  Sentinel 
system.  For  far  too  many  years,  we  have 
not  had  readily  available  to  the  public 
at  large  anything  but  the  official  admin- 
istration reports  on  national  defense 
projects.  It  is  high  time,  I  think,  that  a 
non -Pentagon  report  be  made  generally 
available. 

The  two  individuals  who  will  organize 
this  report  are  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Weisner  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogj'.  and  Prof.  Abram  Chayes  of  Harvard 
University.  Dr,  Weisner  was  formerly  the 
science  ad\'iser  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  and  Professor  Chayes  the 
legal  adviser  to  the  Department  of  State 
from  1961  to  1964.  I  think  they  bring  to 
a  study  of  this  type  a  unique  mixture  of 
scientific  and  foreign  relations  experi- 
ence at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Wiesner  and  Professor  Chayes 
will  be  joined  in  their  work  by  other  dis- 
tinguished experts  in  the  technical  and 
policy  fields,  and  they  will  have  their  re- 
port prepared  in  3  or  4  weeks. 

I  have  previously  here  in  the  Senate 
set  out  my  objections  to  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  system,  as  have  many  of 
my  colleagues, 

I  believe  that  were  we  to  move  ahead 
with  deployment  of  Sentinel,  we  would 
have  spent  what  now  appears  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10  billion— to  pro- 
vide us  not  with  security,  but  with  false 
security.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
commit,  now,  these  sums  to  the  Sentinel 
system.  We  should  instead  continue  oiu: 
research  and  development  efforts,  and 
seek  with  greater  intensity  to  begin  dis- 
armament talks.  For  the  future  of  the 
world  lies  more  siu-ely  not  in  more  arms 
stockpiles,  but  in  less:  not  in  more  hos- 
tility and  distrust,  but  in  greater  imder- 
standlng;  not  in  another  roimd  in  the 
arms  race,  but  in  cooperative  efforts  to 
slow  down. 

I  firmly  believe  that  deploying  Sentinel 
would  be  a  major  natioiial  error.  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  to  see  that  it  is  not  de- 
ployed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  followed  with  some  interest,  not 


on  the  floor,  but  through  the  press,  the 
efforts  engaged  in  by  the  distlngnlshed 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  this 
whole  field  of   antiballlstic   missiles. 

It  may  come  as  some  surprise  to  the 
Senator  to  find  out  that  I  am  not  ■lar- 
ried  to  either  the  thin  or  the  thick  sys- 
tem, should  one  be  suggested.  I  am  try- 
ing to  listen  to  both  sides,  in  order  to 
make  up  my  mind. 

Prom  what  I  have  been  able  to  read 
in  the  past  week  about  the  position  of 
the  Air  Force  on  the  anti-ballistlc-missile 
system— and  I  have  not  heard  this  offi- 
cially from  the  Air  Force  or  from  any 
friends  connected  with  that  organiza- 
tion—it seems  that  their  approach  might 
well  be  one  of  dropping  the  protection 
of  our  cities  and  protecting  our  hardened 
sites.  If  that  Is  the  suggestion  of  the  Air 
Force,  would  that  change  the  Senator's 
attitude  toward  an  ABM  system,  whether 
thin  or  thick? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal objections  stated  and  the  resena- 
tlons  given  in  my  letter  of  2  weeks  ago 
to  Secretary  Laird,  and  here  today,  are 
that  the  whole  concept  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appropriate  committees. 
The    distinguished    Chairman    of    Uie 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  indicated 
ju.st  about  10  days  ago  that  his  commit- 
tee would  have  full  hearings.  I  believe 
also  that  we  should  have  some  judg- 
ments in  regard  to  the  implication.-;  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  As  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Mississippi     (Mr.    Stennis) 
pointed  out,  in  the  last  hearing  we  had 
on  the  Sentinel  program,  only  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  were  called.  Certainly 
it  seems  appropriate  that  other  witnesses 
should  be  called  who  can  make  helpful 
and  useful  comments  with  regard  to  the 
total  deployment  of  this  weapons  system. 
Certainly  it  should  be  an  area  on  which 
we  should  gather  information. 

At  noon  today,  I  had  an  informative 
luncheon  with  Mr.  George  Rathgens.  who 
has  recently  written  for  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  an 
extensive  analysis  of  the  whole  ABM  sys- 
tem. He  Is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  our  experts  on  this  subject.  He  has 
sincere    reservations    about     deploying 
Sentinel  for  the  protection  of  hardened 
sites.  He  says  that  such  protection  can 
be  provided  more  effectively  with  other 
defensive  weapons  systems,  and  that  we 
really  would  be  buying  very  little  pro- 
tection for  the  hardened  sites.  This  would 
be  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  I  would 
hope  Senators  could  get  information  on, 
to  find  out  whether  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective way  to  provide  fpr  the  protection 
of  these  hardened  sites  is  through  Sen- 
tinel or  some  other  means. 

There  are  reasonable  questions  about 
it.  I  think  all  of  us  would  like  to  have  the 
best  judgments  we  can  get,  in  order  to 
respond  to  those  questions.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee,  through  its  chair- 
man, has  indicated  that  they  liave  many 
questions  to  ask,  and  they  want  not  only 
admiiUstration  witnesses,  but  also  other 
witnesses,  so  that  the  Senate  itself  wiU 
benefit  from  their  judgments.  I  think 
that  is  really  what  my  comments  relate 

to. 

Mr    GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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setts  haa  made  worthwhile  contributions 
to  this  whole  field.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  much  debate  and  discussion  on  It. 
I  think  that  any  additions  we  can  get 
from  the  fields  of  science,  engineering, 
and  physics  would  be  wise. 

I  recall.  4  or  5  years  ago.  when  the 
test  ban  treaty  was  up  for  discussion, 
that  we  heard  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing which  caused.  I  believe,  all  but  two 
members  of  that  subcommittee  to  vote 
against  the  test  ban  treaty. 

I  might  say  that  the  Information  is  still 
there.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  available. 

I  also  recall  a  specific  question  I  asked 
relative  to  the  ABM  system  and  the 
test  ban  treaty.  In  fact.  I  remember  the 
rather  facetious  way  I  put  it — and  it  is 
even  more  facetious  now — as  I  said  to 
this  learned  doctor.  "Suppose  I  were 
President  of  the  United  States — "  He 
kind  of  chuckled.  I  did,  too,  I  continued. 
•And  I  asked  you  to  develop  an  ABM 
system  for  me.  Could  you  guarantee  that 
it  would  work  without  being  tested?" 

He»  replied,  "No.  I  could  not." 
-  Thus;  I  think  all  of  these  things  bear. 
In  other  words,  can  we  develop  an  ABM 
system  that  will  work  with  knowledge 
gained  only  by  luiderground  testing? 
These  things  are  all  matters  that  Sena- 
tors should  know  alwut  because  Senators 
have  suggested,  many  times,  even  a  thin 
system  that,  frankly.  I  can  not  buy  be- 
cause its  protection  is  directed  only  to 
one  area  of  our  great  sphere. 

If  we  get  into  the  full  field  of  protection 
against  all  sources  of  atomic  or  nuclear 
weapons,  it  will  be  a  devilishly  costly 
thing.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  hear 
from  all  sides  on  this  subject.  As  I  have 
already  said.  I  am  not  particularly  mar- 
ried even  to  the  need  for  one.  at  the 
present  time;  but  I  know  that  we  have 
some  very  grave  problems  to  consider  In 
developing  one. 

I  think  that  the  Air  Force,  the  Army, 
and  others  in  the  military  and  scientific 
fields  connected  with  the  Government 
who  will  contribute  to  this,  are  already 
concerned  about  it.  I  hope  that  we  can 
spend  a  good.  long,  deliberative  period 
here  before  we  do  one  thing  or  the  other. 

Mr.  ECENNEDY.  I  want  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  because  I  know  considera- 
tions of  national  security  have  been 
something  In  which  he  has  been  deeply 
interested  and  concerned. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  feel  that  this 
country  is  wealthy  enough  to  support 
whatever  efforts  are  necessary  for  our 
security.  There  have  been,  over  the  course 
of  developing  this  program,  some  serious 
questions  raised  as  to  how  much  security 
such  a  system  would  provide. 

It  was  because  of  that,  I  think,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooPKR)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast),  who 
have  been  the  strong  leaders  in  this 
field — and  many  others — were  very  much 
appreciative  of  the  indication  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  that  there  would  be  a  total 
review. 

It  Is  because  It  appears  to  me,  at  this 
time,  that  such  a  total  review  does  not 
«4>pear  to  be  in  the  cards,  that  I  rose  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  to  make  my 
comments. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  bit  of 
information  which  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest, because  I  think  it  bears  exactly  on 
what  both  Senators  have  been  saying,  in 
the  hearings  yesterday,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  the  issue  arose 
whether  article  6  of  that  treaty  imposed 
an  obligation  on  us  to  ti-y  to  negotiate 
first  in  good  faith  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  disarmament,  which  everyone  ad- 
mitted, including  the  Secretary  of  State 
Included  the  ABM  system.  Before  we 
went  ahead  with  it  in  any  way,  it  is  a 
pertinent  and  a  real  question,  and  not 
Just  tautological. 

But  what  the  Senator  is  saying,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  well,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  following :  That  what 
we  need  very  quicldy — and  both  Senators 
agree — is  some  appraisal  by  the  Defense 
Department,  and  before  our  committees, 
as  to  the  timing  of  this  which  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  requires. 

In  other  words,  even  for  the  opponents 
and  the  proponents,  if  we  all  know  that 
30.  60.  90.  or  120  days  are  not  going  to 
make  a  basic  material  difference.  I  think 
we  would  be  much  more  reassured  in 
fighting  for  and  sustaining  the  respective 
positions,  whatever  they  may  be. 

The  idea  that,  "Well,  nobody  knows; 
we  do  not  know:  maybe  it  is  too  late 
now;  maybe  we  have  to  decide  tomor- 
row.' is  a  very  nagging  consideration. 
So,  as  a  part  of  this  record — and  I  agree 
that  what  both  Senators  have  said  is 
splendid — at  the  very  least  we  ought  to 
know,  from  very  authoritative  sources, 
what  maneuverable  time  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  or  does  anybody  claim 
we  are  immediately  being  prejudiced  so 
we  cannot  talk  about  it? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield,  so 
I  may  answer,  in  part,  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  I  feel  sure  that 
when  the  Armed  Services  Committee  dis- 
cusses the  nonproliferation  treaty  many 
of  these  questions  can  be  answered.  Now, 
whether  they  can  be  answered  to  the 
point  of  where  we  can  satisfy  the  public, 
or  even  the  Senate,  is  a  different  question, 
because  much  of  it  is  very  classified  in- 
formation. But  with  reference  to  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  and  the  time 
table,  I  think  the  timetable  is  pretty 
much  up  to  us. 

I  think  the  Soviets  have  accomplished 
what  they  have  wanted  to  accomplish  in 
the  field  of  weapons,  for  example.  They 
are  ahead  of  us.  Whether  we  are  going 
to  get  into  a  race  or  not  is  a  matter  that 
Is  up  to  the  Defense  Department.  We 
have  heard  fairly  accurate  reports,  al- 
though I  would  want  to  field  one  myself 
before  I  would  assume  it,  that  they  have 
accomplished  an  ABM  system  around 
their  hardened  sites,  which  I  would  say 
puts  them  in  a  position  of  being  able  to 
l}argain. 

As  far  as  the  timetable  is  concerned. 


they  are  not  going  to  be  hurt  in  their 
bargaining  from  a  position  of  strength, 
while  we  would  be  bargaining  from  a 
position  of  weakness.  So  I  think  the  time- 
table can  work  to  our  advantage,  because 
if  we  take  time,  if  we  do  not  rush  into 
this  thing,  if  we  take  time  to  hear  from 
the  scientists  and  the  military  partic- 
ularly, I  think  we  can  stretch  it  out. 
I  think  the  longer  we  stretch  the  sug- 
gestion or  consideration  of  the  nonpro- 
liferation treaty,  the  better  the  under- 
standing will  be  between  the  Soviets  and 
ourselves  as  to  what  we  intend  to  do 
and  what  they  Intend  to  do, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  with  respect 
to  the  pertinent  comments  that  the  Sen- 
ators have  made,  would  it  not  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  us  to  perhaps  have  the  "leap- 
frogging"? Often  it  is  not  a  disadvan- 
tage if  we  start  a  little  later  and  get  the 
benefit  of  all  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
others  before  us, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  say,  get- 
ting into  the  field  of  weaponry,  that 
would  be  a  statement  that  could  be  sub- 
stantiated. However,  I  do  not  like  to  see 
the  United  States  back  of  any  potential 
enemy.  However,  we  get  into  a  field  that 
has  no  relation  to  this,  although  I  feel 
I  have  to  mention  it.  In  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics we  are  now  definitely  behind  the 
Soviets.  That  is  not  a  matter  that  we 
are  going  to  discuss  in  the  treaty  as  of 
now.  It  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  willing  to  drag  on  an- 
other 8  years  without  equipment  to 
match  them  in  the  air.  If  we  have  to  do 
it,  over  Red  China,  or  the  Formosa 
Straits,  or  Vietnam,  I  think  this  gets 
into  a  matter  of  urgency,  whereas  I  do 
not  think  the  fact  that  we  are  behind 
the  Soviets  in  weaponry  or  the  ABM 
makes  for  any  particular  need  of  speedy 
consideration  of  a  treaty  that  will  have 
a  great  bearing  on  whether  we  want  to 
catch  up  with  them,  and  then  whether 
we  decide  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
outstanding  research  and  reporting 
work  on  the  ABM  issue  done  by  a  news- 
paper in  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Everett  S.  Allen,  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times,  has  written  a  12-part  series  which 
examines  the  ABM  issue  in  great  de- 
tail. Mr.  Allen  came  to  Washington  to 
gather  material  for  this  series,  and  he 
has  presented  the  entire  controversy  in 
depth. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Allen  and 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  for 
bringing  this  kind  of  responsible  and 
pertinent  reporting  to  their  readers.  I 
would  like  as  well  to  call  the  series  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Case  Against  ABM — I:  Even  Miutart  Is 

Sharplt  Dividco 

(NoTX. — Deployment   of   the   multlbllllon- 

dollar    antl-ballistlc-mlssUe    system    called 

Sentinel,  tbe  first  battery  of  which  wm  sched- 
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uled  to  be  located  m  Greater  Boston,  has 
provoked  a  nationwide  storm  of  criticism  and 
controversy.  As  a  sequel  to  Its  Initial  In-depth 
survey  of  ABM  conducted  more  than  two 
years  ago.  The  Standard-Times  presents  13 
articles,  of  which  this  Is  the  first,  document- 
ing the  case  for  halting  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment.) 

(By  Iverett  S.  Allen) 
Wabhxnoton.— "I  don't  know  why  a  nation 
that  is  approaching  a  trillion  dollars  In  the 
gross  national  product  cant  afford  a  gadget 
to  protect  Its  civilization."  Rep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  D-S.C,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  commented  in 
August  1966,  in  defending  deployment  of  an 

antlbalUstlc  missile  system.  c^     ^ 

Rivers'  comment  was  made  to  The  Stand- 
ard-^nmes,  which  published  at  that  time 
one  of  the  nation's  first  In-depth  studies  of 
the  controversial  ABM  system  and  concluded 
the  weapon  was  too  costly,  too  unreliable  and 
that  we  should  not  go  ahead  with  It. 

On  Feb.  7  of  this  year.  Rivers  said  he 
wholeheartedly  agreed  with  the  decision  of 
the  day  before  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
F  Laird  to  halt  work  on  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system,  pending  high-level  review  of  It 

Said  Rivers.  "I  want  to  be  sure  that  (It)  is 
the  best  system  and  that  there  Isn't  a  system 

less  costly."  .         . 

ThU  about-face  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  chairman  Is  a  direct  reac- 
tion to  the  growing  tide  of  broadly  based  ob- 
jection to  ABM  deployment. 

That  objection  was  evident  on  Jan.  29  in 
Reading,  when  Greater  Boston  residents 
booed  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Young  of  the 
Army  Engineers  Corps  because  he  protested, 
"When  you  refer  to  the  antlbalUstlc  missile 
system  as  the  Army's  program,  you  must  re- 
member It  Is  the  nation's  program." 

The  booing  symbolized  the  fact  that  the 
ABM  Is  the  most  controversial  weapons  sys- 
tem m  the  history  of  the  United  States,  that 
Its  scheduled  "thin  line"  deployment— osten- 
sibly to  protect  the  nation  against  Commu- 
nist Chinese  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile attacks— has  aroused  unprecedented  op- 
position among  both  experts  and  the  general 
public. 

MIUTART    DIVIDED 

Even  the  military  Is  sharply  divided  on 
whether  the  system  would  work  or  add  any- 
thing to  our  national  security. 

ABM  promises  to  be  one  of  the  major  Is- 
sues facing  the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

This  Standard-Times  series,  based  on  In- 
terviews with  scientists,  legislators,  records 
of  congressional  proceedings  and  research  of 
Washington  files.  Is  designed  to  define  the 
ABM  question  and  to  document  the  exten- 
sive evidence  proving  that  deployment  of 
the  system  now  Is  a  wasteful  boondoggle. 

The  divergent  views  this  subject  embraces 
are  made  clear  in  the  following  comments: 

Sen.  RusseU,  D-Ga.,  urgmg  approval  of 
$387  4  mllUon  In  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment funds  for  ABM:  "If  the  world  ever  has 
to  start  over  with  a  new  Adam  and  Eve  after 
a  nuclear  holocaust,  then  I  want  them  to  be 
Americans,  not  Russians." 

Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner,  former  science  adviser 
to  President  Kennedy  on  weapons  systems: 
"The  ABM  system  planned  by  the  Pentagon  Is 
both  needless  and  useless.  I  dont  think  we 
know  how  to  build  an  ABM  system  that 
would  really  be  any  good." 

THIN-UNE  SYSTEM 

The  system  now  under  reconsideration  Is  a 
$6  to  $9-blUlon  "thln-llne"  defense  against 
a  Chinese  Communist  attack,  although 
Russell  and  many  others  have  pointed  out 
that  this  setup,  called  Sentinel,  might  well 
be  the  cornerstone  for  a  full  ABM  system 
against  Russia  that  could  cost  960  bllUon, 
or  much  more. 

Thus  far,  no  one,  not  even  limited  ABM 


proponents,  have  suggested  that  the  "state 
of  the  art"  would  permit  us  to  build  an 
antimissile  system  that  would  be  effective 
against  Russia. 

The  Sentinel  system  as  now  planned 
provides  for  deployment  throughout  the 
United  States  of  from  16  to  20  batteries.  The 
missiles  are  expected  to  cost  from  $1  million 
to  $2  million  apiece;  each  of  the  related 
radar  units  would  cost  an  estimated  $100 
mlUlon,  and  operating  costs  for  the  system 
have  been  estimated  by  the  Army  at  $500 
million  a  year. 

Opponents  suggest  this  figure  Is  low.  and 
would  more  likely  reach  $1  billion  a  year. 

It  was  expected  that  ihe  first  battery  would 
be  operational  In  the  early  1970s  and  the 
entire  system  within  five  or  six  years.  The 
three  sites  thus  far  selected  Include  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Seattle,  and  mounting  public 
opposition— for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons- 
has  erupted  in  each. 


TWO  TYPES  or  MISSILES 

What  Is  the  Sentinel  system? 
It  Is  composed  of  two  types  of  missiles  and 
two  types  of  radars,  the  latter  feeding  im- 
pulses  to   a   computerized  central   "nervous 
system." 

One  radar  is  a  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar 
(PAR),  a  long-range  detection  and  track- 
ing Instrument  capable  of  scanning  the 
horizon.  The  other  radar  is  a  Missile  Site 
Radar  (MSR).  designed  to  track  incoming 
targets  at  shorter  ranges  than  the  PAR  and 
to  track  U.S.  missiles  to  their  encounter  with 
an  attacking  missile. 

The  larger  of  the  two  missiles  is  Spartan, 
a  three-staged  rocket  with  a  range  of  several 
hundred  miles.  It  carries  a  nuclear  warhead 
and  Is  designed  to  Intercept  Incoming  mls- 
mlles  above  the  earth  s  atmosphere. 

The  smaller  missile  Is  Sprint.  It  also  is 
nuclear-tipped;  has  two  stages  and,  like 
Spartan,  is  fired  from  an  underground  silo. 
It  has  high  speed  and  limited  range  and  is 
designed  to  intercept  attacking  missiles  that 
have  pierced  the  long-range  Spartan  de- 
fenses. 

In  theory,  the  system  would  begin  to  func- 
tion when  Incoming  missiles  were  spotted  by 
PAR  more  than  1,000  miles  away.  PAR  would 
track  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  establish 
their  trajectory,  and  feed  the  data  to  a  com- 
puter. ,.   J   . 

A  Spartan  missUe  would  be  launched  to 
Intercept  the  attacking  missiles  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  In  outer  space.  It  would  fiy  at 
about  5,000  miles  an  hour  and,  at  Its  nearest 
point  to  the  enemy  missile,  explode  Its  hydro- 
gen warhead  with  the  Impact  of  millions  of 
tons  of  TNT. 

BACKUP    MISSILE 


Any  enemy  weapons  penetrating  this  nu- 
clear defense  would  encounter  the  short- 
range  Sprint,  which  Is  capable  of  climbing 
thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  seconds,  and  of 
making  interceptions  between  5,000  and  100,- 
000  feet,  at  ranges  between  15  and  25  miles. 

Sprint's  operation  Is  all  within  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  where  It  is  easier  for  radar  to 
Identify  decoys  and  other  devices  designed  to 
confuse  the  defender.  Its  warhead  Is  smaller 
than  that  of  Spartan;  its  explosion  probably 
would  be  about  20  miles  in  the  air. 

Spait&n  Is  55  feet  long  and  50  times  as 
powerful  as  the  27-foot  Interceptor  Sprint. 
As  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  a  leading  U.S.  nuclear 
scientist,  has  commented,  "(Sprint's)  pri- 
mary purpose  Is  to  protect  the  Sentinel's 
radar  sites,  without  which  the  whole  system 
woiUd  be  useless.  In  a  'thlcU'  system,  how- 
ever, thousands  of  Sprints  would  be  required 
to  deal  with  warheads  that  have  evaded  the 
Si>artan  defenses." 

ABM  sites,  as  demonstrated  by  that  in 
Greater  Boston,  the  first  in  the  nation,  re- 
quire 180  to  250  acres.  In  the  case  of  Boston, 
the  PAR  would  be  located  in  a  state-owned 
forest  m  North  Andover.  The  remainder  of 
the  Installation,  Including  the  MSR,  Sprint 


and  Spartan  missile  "farms"  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  would  be  located  at  Camp  Curtis 
Guild,  which  Is  m  Reading,  Wakefield  and 
Lynnfleld.  The  commonwealth  also  owns  the 
Curtis  Guild  property. 

At  the  Jan.  29  meeting  In  Reading  High 
School  of  largely  antl-ABM  residents,  former 
presidential  aide  Richard  N.  Goodwin  de- 
clared, in  referring  to  the  argument  that 
ABMs  could  be  used  to  destroy  enemy  mis- 
siles fired  by  accident.  "We  are  reaching  a 
major  point  In  the  nuclear  era.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  atomic  age  (if  ABM  Is  deployed) . 
there  will  be  no  reasonable  time  to  reach  a 
presidential  or  cabinet  decision  about  using 
nuclear  weapons." 

THE   Case   Against   ABM— II:    Reactioh 

Delay  Pxtzzles  Brass 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington.— The  leisurely  crystallization 

of  Greater  Boston  opposition  to  ABM  (called 

by  one  Reading  protester  the  "bomb  In  the 

backyard")    has  mystified  some  government 

and  Army  officials  who  point  out  that  at  least 

some  area  residents  have  known  for  months 

what  was  Intended. 

In  the  beginning,  only  the  Camp  Curtis 
Guild  proposal  attracted  much  exposition. 
There  was  concern  about  the  unpleasant  ap- 
pearance of  a  military  facility  In  the  choice 
suburban  area,  the  threat  of  lowered  property 
values,  higher  Insurance  rates,  and  radar 
Interference  with  television  reception. 

Yet  aa  recently  as  the  middle  of  January. 
Sens  Edward  W.  Brooke.  R-Mass.,  and  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass..  reported  no  large 
volume  of  protesting  mail. 

This  Is  not  the  case  now:  grass-roots  op- 
position Is  rising  rapidly,  and  one  antl-ABM 
senator  predicted  that  "the  initial  flow  makes 
me  suspect  It  Is  going  to  get  very,  verj-  heavy." 

ASKS    FOR    HALT 

The  rise  in  protest  moved  Kennedy  on  Feb 
1  to  ask  the  administration  for  a  halt  in  ABM 
site  preparation  until  (Congress  can  reap- 
praise the  system. 

The  same  protest  prompted  the  adminis- 
tration to  reply  a  week  later  by  announcing 
suspension  of  work  on  the  $6-$9  billion 
Sentinel  system. 

In  part,  the  delay  in  opposition  may  have 
had  little  to  do  with  the  real  Issues  or— 
public  safety  and  need  for  effectiveness  of 
the  weapon — but  may  have  stemmed  from 
general  lack  of  information  and  a  belief  that 
an  ABM  site  "in  the  backyard  "  would  be  good 
for  the  local  economy. 

A  Sentinel  Systems  Command  official  to 
whom  I  talked  cited  the  case  of  the  civilian 
at  an  antimissile  briefing  who  said.  "I 
thought  we'd  had  antimissile  missiles  de- 
ployed for  years." 

As  for  the  economy,  and  the  community 
relationship  generally,  thU  is  what  a  local 
ABM  site  amounts  to,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Reading-Wakefield  situation : 

The  Army  proposes  spending  $100  million 
on  each  site.  Here  in  Massachusetts,  approx- 
imately 1,300  workers  would  be  expected  to 
take  two  years  to  complete  the  project.  If  the 
ABM  battery  is  completed.  It  will  be  manned 
by  approximately  600  people,  including  300 
civilians.  Barracks  would  be  constructed 
on  the  base  for  an  estimated  200  unmarried 
soldiers. 

Electricity  and  water  would  be  purchased 
from  the  town  of  Wakefield.  The  payroll  for 
each  proposed  ABM  site  has  been  estimated 
at  from  $2  million  to  $3.5  million  annually. 
Some  off-base  housing  would  be  required. 
The  Army  has  said  there  would  be  less 
Than  "one  child  per  class  at  the  elementary 
level"  added  to  local  school  systems. 

NO  TALL  STRUCTURES 

In  terms  of  esthetics,  the  Army  has  em- 
phasized there  would  be  no  tall  structures 
Uhe  MSR  bulldtog  is  30  feet  high  and  120 
feet  on  a  side,  trapezoidal);  the  missiles 
would    be   underground,   and    has   promised 
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to  plant  trees  In  response  to  protemters  who 
do  not  want  to  look  at  a  missile  base. 

But  the  opposition  rises.  In  large  measure 
concerned  with  wbat  Is  acknowledged  by 
both  pro  and  antl-ABM  camps  as  tbe  "re- 
mote" chance  of  an  ABM  accidental  explo- 
sion. Even  though  there  has  been  no  such 
accident  In  all  of  the  34  years  since  Hiro- 
shima. Chicago  ABM  opponenu  called  the 
possibility  a  "serloiis  safety  threat." 

What  tbey  are  immediately  concerned 
about  Is  the  proximity  of  tbe  ABM  sites  thus 
far  selected  to  major  population  areas.  David 
R.  Inglto,  senior  physicist  at  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  concluded,  "There  Is  no 
serious  reason  for  the  Spartans  to  be  close 
to  cities,  since  their  effectiveness  must  be 
nearly  uniform  over  the  central  part  of  the 
600  to  1.000-mlle  wide  region  they  attempt 
to  defend. 

"Designers  have  worked  hard  to  make  the 
control  devices  as  effective  as  possible,  and 
they  must  be  good,  for  the  record  la  very 
good.  However,  the  Spartan  warhead,  de- 
scribed as  'In  tbe  megaton  range.'  Indicates 
a  weapon  approximately  a  hundred  times  as 
powerful  as  the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima and  took  230.000  lives  from  a  half- 
mtle  In  the  air.  Its  local  fallout  from  an 
.  acclcVsntal  surface  blast  would  be  highly 
-leth^Ur. 

At  tbe  Reading  public  meeting  on  Jan. 
39.  George  Rathjens,  MIT  faculty  member 
and  former  deputy  director  of  the  Defense 
Department's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA)  under  President  Kennedy, 
said  the  Army  feels  It  must  have  ABM  sites 
near  large  cities  "for  any  significant  protec- 
tion against  Russia." 

Officially,  neither  tbe  Army  nor  the  gov- 
ernment ever  has  conceded  that  the  present 
"thin"  defense  Is  Intended  as  anything  but 
a  shield  against  the  Chinese  Communist  nu- 
clear threat. 

aCCIOKNT    IMPVOBABLB 

Dr.  Rathjens  acknowledged  that  an  ac- 
cidental explosion  at  an  ABM  site  Is  "ex- 
tremely Improbable."  but  added  that  U  the 
warhead  of  a  Spartan  missile,  with  an  ex- 
plosive power  of  1  million  tons  of  TNT.  went 
off  accidentally.  It  would  cause  nearly  total 
destruction  for  a  radius  of  five  miles. 

Fear  of  such  a  possibility,  remote  though 
It  may  be.  has  prompted  the  Northern  nu- 
nols  Citizens  Against  tbe  ABM  to  file  a  law- 
s\ilt  seeking  to  force  the  Army  to  drop  Its 
Olenvlew  site  near  Chicago. 

Reacting  to  this  type  of  pressure,  the  Army 
recently  conceded  that  it  would  be  feasible 
to  install  ABMs  a  hundred  miles  from  Chi- 
cago and  still  defend  the  city  against  an  un- 
sophtstlcated  Chinese  missile  threat.  But 
the  Army  insisted  that  as  Peking  improves 
Its  missile  capability,  defenses  much  closer 
to  the  city  would  be  required. 

The  public  safety  fear,  even  though  tbe 
Army,  on  the  basis  of  its  own  record,  prob- 
ably can  answer  this  criticism  better  than 
others,  seems  to  be  the  trigger  that  baa  flred 
the  strengthening  anti-ABM  movement. 

If  opposition  to  antimissile  deployment 
ever  could  have  been  dismissed  as  a  crusade 
embraced  only  by  the  advocates  of  "make 
peace,  not  war,"  that  la  no  longer  accurate. 

There  Is  a  broad  base  of  protest,  ranging 
from  the  scientist  who  says  ABM  won't 
work,  including  the  admiral  or  general  who 
thinks  weapon  dollars  are  better  spent  on 
offense,  to  tbe  taxpayer  who  says,  in  effect, 
"I  don't  think  a  military  base  In  my  com- 
munity will  be  an  asset,  and  I  dont  want 
to  spend  every  day  wondering  whether  my 
community  will  be  the  first  to  break  the 
Army's  excellent  record  of  no  accidental  nu- 
clear explosions." 

The  Casz  Against  ABM — III:    Smeltes  Sys- 

TXM.  A  QuxsnoN  Mask 

(By  Brerett  S.  Allen) 

WASHiifCTOir. — "Ths  presence  of  an  antl- 

balllstic  missile    (site)    near  a  city  may  re- 


quire civil  defense  shelters  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  city,  not  merely  from  incoming 
twmbs.  but  from  atomic  bombs  used  by  its 
own  ABM. 

"The  question  of  tbe  need  for  civil  defense 
to  accon>pany  ABM  is  in  dispute  and  has  not 
been  frankly  discussed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  at  any  great  length." 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  an  analysis  by 
the  ABM  committee  of  the  Seattle  Assn.  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
headed  by  Philip  A.  Ekstrom,  prvdoctoral  re- 
search associate  In  physics,  at  the  University 
of  Washington. 

Advocates  of  an  ABM-oriented  shelter  sys- 
tem estimate  its  cost  at  960  bllUon. 

The  reference  to  "atomic  bombs  used  by 
Its  own  ABM"  means  the  short-range  back- 
up missile.  Sprint,  designed  to  explode  In  tbe 
earth's  atmosphere,  at  an  altitude  of  30  miles 
or  less. 

DIVIDED  ON  CIVIL  DCTCNSK 

Th$  diametric  difference  of  opinion  among 
experts  as  to  the  importance  of  civil  defense 
with  relation  to  ABM  Is  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  rising  public  uneasiness  that 
may  force  the  government  to  permanently 
halt  deployment  of  the  system. 

For  example.  Lt.  Oen.  Alfred  D.  Starbird. 
the  Army's  manager  for  the  Sentinel  system, 
said.  "If  it  ever  became  necessary  to  launch, 
the  missile  would  leave  the  silo  and  fly  to  an 
exceedingly  high  altitude.  It  would  be  dis- 
armed: It  would  continue  to  be  disarmed, 
throughout  much  of  its  flight.  It  would  have 
to  stay  disarmed:  it  could  not  be  armed  until 
It  was  at  an  altitude  where  It  cannot  harm 
persons  or  structures  or  facilities  on  the 
ground  . . . 

"I  have  lived  with  tbe  design  and  the 
safety  features  in  weapon  systems  for  a 
great  many  years.  It  la  my  personal  opinion 
that  there  cannot  be.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
have,  a  harmful  nuclear  explosion  with  this 
system,  and  with  the  elements  as  contem- 
plated for  deployment." 

A  related  question  was  Included  in  an 
Army  fact  sheet  made  available  last  Novem- 
ber: 

Q.  Does  the  presence  of  a  Sentinel  site 
near  a  city  Increase  the  possibility  that  the 
city  will  be  a  target? 

A.  The  major  cities,  of  course,  are  already 
prime  targets  due  to  their  larger  population 
and  Industrial  Importance.  Whether  the 
presence  of  Sentinel  will  further  Increase  the 
priority  of  any  one  In  the  eyes  of  an  enemy 
power  is  a  matter  that  is  difficult  to  assess. 
However,  the  presence  of  Sentinel  will  signifi- 
cantly Increase  the  protection  of  the  popu- 
lace and  the  area  from  missile  attack. 

SAT    RTASONS    GOOD 

However,  the  Seattle  committee  concluded 
that  tbe  government's  "reticence  about  In- 
cluding among  (ABM  site)  criteria  the  fact 
that  the  radars  and  Sprint  missiles  are  to  be 
placed  next  to  cities  is  understandable  be- 
cause there  are  good  reasons  for  keeping  the 
sites  away  from  cities." 

This  view  Is  buttressed  by  two  arguments: 

I.  Tlie  Chinese  may  attempt  to  knock  out 
the  ABM  radar  sites  In  a  first-wave  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  (ICBM)  so  that 
following  waves  would  not  be  blunted  by  the 
long-range  Spartan  missiles,  and  so  might 
attack  the  sites  heavily.  This  suggests  that 
the  radar  sites  could  become  in  Dr.  Ralph 
Lapp's  phrase,  "megaton  magnets."  drawing 
a  disproportionately  large  number  of  atom 
bombs  to  the  site  and,  if  the  sites  are  next 
to  cities,  to  the  adjoining  cities. 

Obviously,  U  the  Sprint  missile  system 
should  fall,  this  large  number  of  bombs 
would  explode  near  tbe  sites  and  their  ad- 
Joining  cities. 

a.  Even  if  the  system  does  not  fall  and 
Sprints  are  detonated  In  the  atmosphere 
above  the  radar  sites,  the  committee  found 
that  "the  resulting  heat,  light  and  blast  may 


cause  very  great  damage  in  nearby  cities,  a« 
Lapp  and  others  have  pointed  out." 

Ftirtber,  tbe  use  a<  increasingly  good  de- 
coys by  tbe  enemy — acknowledged  as  in- 
evitable by  botb  pro  and  antl-ABM  forces — 
presumably  would  mean  that  these  explo- 
sions would  occur  at  lower  altitudes,  nearer 
people. 

MUST    INCLUDE    SHELTEB8 

The  Seattle  group  found  that  if  any  ABM 
system,  even  an  "austere"  anti-Chinese  sys- 
tem, is  to  be  effective  in  saving  American 
lives,  then  it  should  also  include  "an  ade- 
quate shelter  system"  for  our  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

To  build  an  ABM  system  without  provid- 
ing blast  and  fall-out  protection  for  the 
population,  the  West  Coast  scientists  con- 
cluded, "would  remove  any  aspect  of  cred- 
ibility In  the  argument  that  ABM  Is  pri- 
marily Intended  to  defend  the  population." 

This  Is  an  important  point  because  the 
argument  has  been  made  in  defense  of  ABM 
deployment,  by  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  former  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara,  and  former  President 
Johnson. 

The  Defense  Department  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1969  did,  in  fact.  Include  977  million  for 
tbe  civil  defense  program,  of  which  approxi- 
mately >31  million  was  for  shelter  develop- 
ment and  acquisition. 

However,  the  Seattle  group  compared  this 
figure  with  estimates  of  costs  for  "realistic 
protection"  against  nuclear  attack  made  by 
Holmes  and  Narver,  Inc.,  for  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  in  196S. 

This  study  analyzed  the  tunnel  grid  blast 
shelter  concept  developed  by  the  Project 
Harbor  Civil  Defense  Study  Group,  which 
was  directed  by  Prof.  Eugene  Wigner  of 
Princeton  University.  It  provides  for  one 
month's  occupancy  by  urban  populations, 
against  fallout  and  to  withstand  blast  over- 
pressures up  to  100  pounds  per  square  Inch. 
This  degree  of  blast  protection,  incidentally. 
Is  substantially  lees  than  that  now  given  to 
Mlnuteman  missiles  in  hardened  silos. 

The  cost  for  such  shelters  was  estimated  to 
be  (616  per  person,  at  1968  prices.  The  esti- 
mate does  not  include  the  cost  of  land  or 
maintenance  and  stocking  of  food  and  medi- 
cal supplies.  At  the  estimated  price,  tbe  cost 
to  afford  this  degree  of  protection  to  our 
urban  population  of  about  75  million  people 
would  be  more  than  $38  billion, 
ifoax  ro>  TOWNS 

To  provide  such  protection  for  our  popu- 
lation In  small  towns  and  rural  areas  would 
cost  much  more.  According  to  this  reason- 
ing, protection  of  our  civilian  population, 
which  is  the  principal  stated  reason  for  de- 
ploying a  Chinese-oriented  ABM,  should  cost 
about  10  times  tbe  estimated  cost  of  the 
ABM  hardware  (at  least  (5  billion). 

The  Seattle  group  concluded,  "Instead,  we 
find  that  the  present  Defense  Department 
budget  calls  for  a  total  civilian  defense  out- 
lay in  fiscal  1969  of  only  6  percent  of  the 
ABM  allocation. 

"At  this  point,  one  is  forced  to  ask  whether 
the  proponents  of  the  ABM  system  are  indeed 
concerned  with  saving  American  lives." 

Congressional  concern  over  the  type  and 
number  of  shelters  that  ought  to  supplement 
an  ABM  system,  even  a  "thin"  one,  is 
mounting. 

Sen.  Kennedy,  D-Maas.,  Democratic  whip 
and  in  the  forefront  of  legislators  who  urged 
reappraisal  of  ABM,  has  concluded  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  Is  "not  valid"  with- 
out a  shelter  system,  the  initial  cost  of  which 
has  been  estimated  at  at  least  >15  billion. 

Thb    Cask    Against    ABM — IV:    Who    Sats 
ABM's  Won't  Wosk,  and  Wht? 
(By  Everett  S.  AUen) 
Washington. — Leading     American     scien- 
tists,  including   ail   of   tbe  science   adTlsers 
of  tb»  last  three  presidents,  oppoae  ABM  de- 
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ployment  becauss  (a)  they  are  convinced 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  build  an  effective 
antimissile  system,  and  (b)  such  a  defense 
as  we  are  able  to  build  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  overcome. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
for  years  resisted  pressures  to  deploy  ABM, 
who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  military 
and  technical  factors  involved,  commented, 
in  urging  more  research  and  development, 
rather  than  deployment.  "Let  me  make  It 
very  clear  that  the  cost  in  itself  is  not  the 
problem;  the  penetrability  of  the  proposed 
shield  Is  the  problem . " 

The  weaknesses  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem that  the  Army  now  had  been  authorized 
to  deploy  have  been  stressed  repeatedly  by 
members  of  the  scientific  community,  in- 
cluding Richard  L.  Garwln,  director  of  ap- 
plied research  at  the  Thomas  J.  Watson  re- 
search center  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corp..  and  Hans  A.  Bethe.  Nobel 
prize  winner  and  physics  professor  at  Cor- 
nell University,  In  the  March  1968  Issue  of 
Scientific  American. 

They  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1  Spartan  interceptors  would  cost  $1  mil- 
lion to  $2  million.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  warheads  could  be  delivered  by  an  at- 
tacker for  less  than  it  would  cost  the  de- 
fender to  intercept  them. 

2  The  attacker  could  concentrate  his 
strike  on  a  few  targets  so  that  most  of  the 
interceptors  would  have  nothing  to  shoot  at. 

EXHAtJS'rED    BY    DECOYS 

3.  Several  hundred  to  several  thousand 
relatively  cheap  decoys  launched  by  a  lew 
large  vehicles  would  readily  exhaust  a  Sen- 
tinel-like system.  The  attack  with  real  war- 
heads then  could  follow. 

4.  Since  the  Communist  Chinese  ICBM 
system  still  Is  in  the  early  research  and  de- 
velopment state.  It  can  and  would  be  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  Sentinel  system, 
whose  interceptors  and  sensors  are  nearly  In 
production  and  are  rather  well  publicized, 
and  would  not  all  be  in  place  until  1975. 

5.  A  variety  of  penetration  aids  arc  avail- 
able to  an  attacker.  These  are  Inexpensive 
and  Include  balloon  decoys  shaped  like  re- 
entry vehicles  that  are  made  of  plastic  and 
covered  with  foil  or  wire  mesh,  and  fine 
metal  wires  of  "chaff,"  scattered  in  large 
quantities  to  confuse  the  defensive  radar. 

6.  A  "blackout"  of  defensive  radar  could  be 
caused  by  the  large  number  of  free  electrons 
released  by  a  nuclear  explosion.  This  is  be- 
cause the  electrons  in  an  ionized  cloud  of 
gas  have  the  property  of  bending  and  ab- 
sorbing electtomagnetlc  waves.  This  effect 
can  reach  such  proportions  that  the  defen- 
sive radar  Is  prevented  from  seeing  any  ob- 
ject behind  the  Ionized  cloud. 

Such  a  blackout  can  be  caused  both  by  the 
defensive  nuclear  explosions  themselves  or  by 
deliberate  explosions  set  off  at  high  altitudes 
by  the  attacker.  The  offense  might  reason- 
ably sacrifice  a  few  early  missiles  to  cause 
blackout  at  strategic  radar  locations. 

HAVE    MANY    OPTIONS 

Nuclear  scientist  RsMph  E.  Lapp  has  con- 
cluded that,  "The  Chinese  have  a  variety  of 
options  they  might  exercise  to  outwit  a  de- 
fense shield.  A  'thin'  ballistic  shield  is  apt  to 
leak  badly  If  attacked  by  missiles  that  deploy 
decoys  and  other  devises  to  confuse  the 
defense. 

"The  Chinese  might  follow  our  example  by 
fitting  a  multiplicity  of  Individual  nuclear 
explosives  In  each  ICBM  nose  cone.  (This 
is  called  BJIRV  (multiple  Independently 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles.)  It  will  enable  a 
single  ICBM  to  carry  as  many  as  10  warheads, 
each  of  which  can  be  precisely  directed  at  a 
particular  target. 

"The  use  of  large  numbers  of  warheads  al- 
lows us  an  attacker  to  saturate  a  defense 
system;  he  simply  fires  more  warheads  into 
certain  ballistic  corridors  than  the  'thin' 
system's  antimissile  missiles  can  handle 
and  thereby  simply  overwhelms  the  defense. 


"A  crude  and  cheap  Chinese  copy  of  MIRV, 
employing  a  cluster  of  warheads  and  a  cloud 
of  decoys  on  a  single  target  could  be  the 
downfall  of  a  Sentinel  System." 

It  also  la  noteworthy  that,  since  the 
Chinese  would  have  to  shoot  their  missiles 
9,000  miles  (2,000  miles  farther  than  would 
the  Soviets)  in  order  to  reach  America,  they 
might  choose  not  to  build  an  arsenal  of  land- 
based  ICBMs. 

If  they  flred  missiles  from  either  surface  or 
submarine  vessels  at  much  shorter  range. 
Sentinel  would  constitute  no  defense,  since 
it  is  not  built  to  repel  such  an  attack. 

COULD  SMUGGLE  BOMB 

The  ABM  Committee  of  the  Seattle  Assn. 
of  Scientists  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  has  pointed  out  that  China  also 
could : 

1.  Circumvent  the  ABM  system  with  "an 
end  run.  "  The  most  dramatic  of  these  is  the 
smuggled  bomb.  Said  the  committee,  "We 
have  for  at  least  10  years  had  In  our  arsenal 
a  nuclear  warhead  six  inches  in  diameter, 
for  use  in  an  artillery  shell.  Even  much 
larger  warheads  could  be  smuggled  into  the 
country  in  innumerable  ways  and  delivered 
bv  hand  to  their  targets. 

2.  Detonate  a  "dirty"  bomb  upwind  from 
its  target.  Such  a  blast  could  be  delivered  by 
missile  to  a  point  far  from  its  real  target. 
Winds  would  deliver  the  resulting  radio- 
activity to  the  desired  target.  Alternately,  a 
"dirty"  underwater  burst  Just  off  our  West 
Coast  would  "literally  rain  destruction  on 
coastal  cities." 

Concluded  the  University  of  Washington 
scientists'  committee,  "A  missile  defense 
against  China,  effective  even  until  1980  (De- 
fense Department  estimate)  would  require 
far  more  than  the  proposed  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment and  would  leave  us  completely  un- 
defended against  many  unconventional,  but 
highly  effective,  styles  of  attack." 

ALREADY  OBSOLETE 


Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  provost  of  MIT  and 
President  Kennedy's  science  adviser,  believes 
the  Sentinel  System  Is  technically  obsolete 
already. 

Dr.  Wlesner  said,  "I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  systam  that  depends  on 
projectiles  rather  than,  say,  on  nuclear  rays 
or  electromagnetic  beams  or  laser  beams  Is 
fighting  a  losing  fight .    . 

"I  don't  think  the  defender  nation  is  ever 
to  know  what  to  expect.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  variety  of  techniques  available  to  a  na- 
tion planning  an  offensive  system  is  great 
enough  to  keep  an  antlballlstic  missile  sys- 
tem of  the  kind  we  are  talking  about  totally 
off  balance. 

"Just  the  thought  that  we  might  develop 
an  ABM  system  and,  therefore,  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  do  the  same  caused  us  to  de- 
velop a  whole  set  of  offensive  countermeas- 
ures  that  make  our  Air  Force  and  Navy 
confident  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  a  Rueslan  antimissile  system."  (These 
include  missiles  carrying  several  warheads 
(MIRVs)  and  the  possibility  of  using  the 
blackout  attack  against  Soviet  defense 
radar.) 

"One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the 
ABM  argumente  is  that  the  purpose  seems 
very  slippery.  We  were  told  that  the  Sentinel 
was  to  protect  us  against  irrational  behavior 
of  the  Chinese.  Many  people  would  con- 
tend that  our  already  existing  deterrent 
system    will    do    this    adequately. 

"Further,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Sentinel 
system  cannot  be  shown  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  for 
very  long  unless  you  make  some  unbelievably 
naive  assumptions  about  the  Chinese — that 
they  do  not  have  access  to  our  newspapers, 
or  to  our  Journals,  or  that  they  are  not 
thinking  people. 

TIME    TO    RESPOND 

"Many  people  do  not  realize  that  you  can- 
not snap  your  fingers  and  wish  Into  existence 


the  kind  of  an  ABM  system  being  argued 
about.  They  do  not  realize  that  if  we  build 
an  ABM  system  and  the  Russians  regard  It 
as  something  they  do  not  like,  they  have  lota 
of  time  to  respond;  or  that  If  they  build 
an  ABM  system,  we  have  time  to  respond." 

Dr.  Wlesner  has  called  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem "senseless  and  totally  unnecessary."  He 
noted  that  he  had  opposed  it  from  the  be- 
ginning because  "If  it  were  effective  at  all. 
it  would  be  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  pressures  would  develop  to 
expand  Sentinel  into  a  very  costly  and  clear- 
ly inadequate  anti-Soviet  system.  The  Senate 
debate  of  last  June  shows  that  those  pres- 
sures have  already  begun." 

Finally,  even  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  favors 
Sentinel  deployment,  has  acknowledged  pub- 
licly that,  although  we  have  tested  the  ABM's 
componente  separately,  including  the  nu- 
clear device  underground,  we  do  not  know 
how  they  would  perform  "all  In  one  package" 
and  cannot  find  out,  short  of  war  or  acci- 
dent, because  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 

The  Case  Against  ABM— V:  ABM  Debate  in 

THE    SENA-rE 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington.— Underlying  last  year's  Sen- 
ate battle,  unsuccessful  yet  valiant,  to  block 
ABM  deployment,  was  the  suggestion  that 
factors  other  than  national  security  moti- 
vated some  members  to  press  for  construction 
of  the  Sentinel  sites. 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  R-Maine. 
senior  GOP  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said.  "There  are  strong  pos.sl- 
bllitles,  if  not  probabilities,  that  by  the  time 
this  so-called  thin'  defense  against  Red 
China  is  completed,  it  will  have  become  ob- 
solete because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  develop- 
ment and  change  in  the  state  of  the  art 
■This  program  has  strong  characteristics  of 
being  only  a  sop  to  those  who  have  insisted 
on  a  full-scale  ABM  system." 


CAN    afford    to    wait 

Her  statement  was  extraordinary  because 
Sen.  smith  usually  is  found  on  the  side  of 
the  military,  yet  strength  Is  added  to  her 
conjecture  because  of  the  largely  unanswered 
arguments  against  deployment  raised  by  her 
colleagues. 

They  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Sen.  Hart,  D-Mich.:  We  can  afford  to  wait 
because  according  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Warnke,  there  has  been  "at  least  a 
one-year  slip  in  the  Chinese  ICBM  program 
beyond  what  we  expected  when  we  made  the 
deployment  decision." 

Sentinel  is  not  ready  for  deployment.  Im- 
portant componente  have  not  been  ade- 
quately tested.  Deployment  wlU  tend  to  di- 
vert resources  from  needed  additional  re- 
search and  development;  a  delay  may,  there- 
fore, result  In  a  more  effective  system.  By 
postponing  the  deployment,  the  ABM  pro- 
gram will  benefit,  if  it  ultimately  develops 
that  deployment  is  in  the  national  interest. 
(In  testimony  before  the  Senata  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  Feb.  16,  1968.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Harold  K.  Johnson 
described  the  state  of  development  of  Sen- 
tinel componente  in  terms  that  hardly  sug- 
gest the  system  Is  ready  for  deployment. 

(Of  the  first  major  elemente,  Spartan  and 
Sprint  missiles,  perimeter  acquisition  radar, 
missile  site  radar  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment, only  the  Sprint  had  been  tested  as  a 
unit  as  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  debate.  > 

PEKCY    NOTES   TEST 

In  the  course  of  floor  debate  last  April  18, 
it  was  brought  out  by  Sen.  Percy,  R-Ill.,  that 
11  of  14  test  firings  of  the  Sentinel  system 
had  been  successful.  Yet  to  be  effective  In 
actual  operation,  every  element  of  an  ABM 
system  must  work  perfectly  every  time.) 

Sentinel  would  hamper  prospects  for  IT.S.- 
Sovlet  arms  control  agreement  since  Ita  de- 
ployment clearly  would  cause  the  V.8SJL 
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to  react  to  aoni«  d«gr««  acainst  It  by  davelop- 

Ing  countermeasures.  At  the  TAry  least.  It 
will  make  more  remote  the  poaclbllitlee  of 
serious  negotlatlona  wltb  the  SoTlete — which 
they  have  requested — over  strategic  arma- 
ments. 

A  worse  possibility  Is  that  a  VS.  ABM 
deployment  will  trigger  a  race  of  dangerous 
new  armament  programs,  which  will  decrease 
U.S.  security  rather  than  enhance  It,  at  enor- 
mous added  cost  to  both  sides. 

Important  dollar  savings  could  be  realized 
by  postponing  deployment.  The  cost  of  the 
system  as  presently  planned  Is  likely  to  soar 
beyond  the  official  ngure  of  95.5  billion.  In 
addition.  In  the  added  time  gained,  alterna- 
tive and  less  costly  ways  of  providing  security 
may  be  developed,  whether  In  the  arms  con- 
trol area  or  by  such  means  as  providing  pro- 
tection for  Mlnuteman  ICBlCs  with  increased 
site  hardening.  Thus,  a  decision  to  spend 
•1  billion  now  could  mean  wasting  $6.5  bil- 
lion and  probably  much  more. 

(Last  January,  former  President  Elsen- 
hower strongly  protested  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment decision,  asserting  that  It  was  only  a 
first  step  toward  a  much  costlier  Sovlet- 
orlented  system  which  would  not  do  the  Job 
for  which  It  was  Intended.) 


Crm    CONTmADICTION 

Sen.  Symington.  D-Mo ,  former  Air  Force 
secretary,  and  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Ck»ninlttee :  "The  original  argiunent  was  that 
we  did  not  need  any  (ABM)  system,  because 
our  offensive  capacity  was  being  developed 
to  the  point  where  we  could  smash  any 
aggressor. 

"Then,  for  some  reason  never  made  clear 
to  me.  there  was  proposed  a  $30  billion  de- 
fense against  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  $5  bil- 
lion defense  against  a  possible  future  threat 
from  Red  China:  and  the  Chinese  defense 
was  chosen.  For  reasons  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand, we  decided  against  a  defense  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  did  want  a  defense 
against  a  possible  threat  from  China.  So  we 
saved  $2i  billion.  Just  like  that. 

"Kach  year  the  demand  for  research  and 
development  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Increases  to  the  point  where  It  now  amounta 
to  98  billion  a  year.  This  money  has  been 
put  up  faithfully  on  the  Boor  of  the  Senate, 
year  after  year.  I  now  challenge  the  results. 
What  has  come  out  of  these  vast  sums? 

"True,  we  have  had  missile  program  after 
missile  program.  Then  they  put  them  on  the 
shelf,  either  because  they  are  obsolete,  or 
becaxise  they  do  not  think  they  will  be 
needed,  or  because  they  do  not  work.  We  have 
been  getting  a  lot  of  gadgets  and  tricks  and 
theories.  But  where  Is  the  modem  hardware? 
Tou  cannot  fight  with  blueprints." 

QtTXSTXOMS    rUSTIFICATION 

Sen.  McOovem.  D-€ J3. :  "We  find  the  secre- 
tary of  defense  and  the  administration  say- 
ing that  If  we  could  get  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment wltb  the  Soviet  Union  whereby  they 
would  not  deploy  their  ABM  system,  then 
we  would  not  deploy  ours.  What  then  hap- 
pens to  the  argument  that  we  need  one 
•gainst  China?  If  we  do  need  a  defensive 
BBlaslle  system  against  China,  and  if  that  la 
the  'marginal'  (former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  word)  reason  for  the  Sentinel, 
why  would  we  make  a  deal  with  the  Soviets 
not  to  build  It?" 

Sen.  Symington:  "Bven  If  we  were  able  to 
prevent  98  percent  of  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
from  reaching  target  In  an  all-out  attack — 
an  Impossibility.  Just  as  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible (or  another  country  to  prevent  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  missiles  from  reach- 
ing target — 3  percent  of  Soviet  missiles  hit- 
ting their  targets  could  still  destroy  our  cities. 

"For  years  we  have  been  asked  to  spand 
billions  on  maintaining  an  'assured  destruc- 
tion' capability  on  the  theory  and  with  the 
premise  against  thla  gigantic  coat  that  the 
best  flafen—  U  a  good  oSanaa. 


"And  now.  after  spending  these  tens  of 
billions  on  the  basis  of  that  premise,  we  are 
told  this  is  still  not  enough:  therefore,  we 
must  now  spend  additional  billions  on  this 
theoretical  and  admittedly  strictly  limited 
defense,  the  effectiveness  of  which  even  the 
Sentinel's  strongest  advocatta  admit  is  In 
doubt." 

wonT  srr  anu. 

Sen.  Hart:  "The  only  way  I  can  imagine 
Sentinel  or  any  other  ABM  deployment  sav- 
ing lives  would  be  If  the  Soviet  Union — or 
China,  for  that  matter — do  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deployment.  In  order  to  re- 
store the  capability  to  damage  the  United 
States,  which  had  ezUted  before  the  deploy- 
ment was  undertaken. 

"But  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
nothing:  thus,  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
believe  an  appreciable  number  of  lives  would 
be  saved.  In  fact,  there  Ls  good  reason  to 
believe  that  even  more  lives  might  well  be 
lost  than  had  the  ABM  deployment  not  taken 
place. 

"We  must  face  the  very  real  possibility,  if 
we  go  ahead  with  Sentinel,  of  the  Soviets 
re5p>ondlng  with  a  more  than  compensating 
Improvement  In  their  offensive  systems,  es- 
pecially considering  the  complexity  of  the 
Sentinel  system,  the  fact  that  It  can  never 
be  adequately  tested  short  of  an  actual  nu- 
clear exchange,  and  that  it  probably  will  fall 
r.-ir  short  of  performing  as  well  as  It  Is  de- 
signed to  do.  The  net  effect,  then,  would  be 
an  Increase,  rather  than  a  diminution  in 
damage  to  the  United  States  In  the  event 
war  should  ever  occur." 

KXAurvx  or  rxrriLrrr 

Sen.  Clark,  D-Pa. :  "I  give  you  one  example 
of  the  futility  of  the  defense  in  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  offense.  In  1959.  the  U.S. 
Army  proposed  the  deployment  of  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system,  the  father  of  the  present  highly 
touted  Nike  X  system  (from  which  the  Sen- 
tinel system  was  developed).  The  total  cost 
of  deploying  this  system  was  then  estimated 
at  913  to  914  billion. 

"This  proposal  was  turned  down  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower,  who  said  that.  'It  is  the 
consensus  of  my  technical  and  military  ad- 
visers that  the  system  should  be  carefully 
tested  before  production  Is  begun  and  facil- 
ities are  constructed  for  Its  deployment.' 

"We  should  also  heed  the  words  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  when  he  referred  to 
the  Nike  X  system  In  January.  1988.  He  said. 
'Had  we  produced  and  deployed  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system  proposed  by  the  Army  in  1958. 
most  of  It  would  have  had  to  be  torn  out 
and  replaced,  alntost  before  It  became  opera- 
tional, by  the  new  missiles  and  radars  of 
the  Nike  X  system. 

"  By  the  same  token,  other  technological 
developments  in  offensive  forces  over  the 
next  seven  years  may  make  obsolete  or  dras- 
tically degrade  the  Nike  X  system  as  pres- 
ently envisioned.'  " 

Thc  Cass  Aoainst  ABM — VI:   iMtm  Dbbats 

IN  THE  HOOSS 

(By  Everett  S.Allen) 

Washxncton. — Sen.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.. 
has  called  the  Senate  "remiss"  for  not  ob- 
taining full  information  on  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem before  approving  deployment  funds,  but 
the  manner  In  which  ABM  was  ramrodded 
through  the  House  makes  the  upper 
chamber's  deliberations  leisurely  by  compari- 
son. 

Rep.  Leggett.  D-Callf..  protest,  "I  find 
It  no  real  credit  to  our  House  system  to  have 
the  other  body  debate  the  ABM  construction 
deployment  for  a  week,  passing  the  Item  by 
a  close  vote  of  63  to  34.  after  our  House 
considered  the  Item  and  passed  over  the 
whole  issue  without  an  objection  being 
made." 

Rep.  Bingham,  D-N.T..  added,  "I  am 
voting  against  It  (ABM  deployment)  first, 
bacause  there  has  bsan  a  dlagraoafuUjr  la- 


sufllclent  time  for  the  House  to  debate  a  bill 
of  such  magnitude  and  Importance  and  sec- 
ond, because  the  bill,  as  described  and  de- 
fended by  the  chairman  (Rep.  Rivers.  S.C.i 
and  some  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  indicates  no  recognition  of  the 
need  to  reassess  our  priorities  so  as  to  defer 
essential  or  questionable  expendltursa." 

TWO- HOUR    DKBA'TK 

Rep.  Scbeuer.  D-N.Y.,  complained  that. 
"The  members  have  been  allowed  a  mere  two 
hours  to  debate  a  bill  which  will  authorize 
more  than  a  931  billion  expenditure  In  mili- 
tary procurement  and  research.  We  have 
t>een  virtually  denied  any  opportunity  of 
examining  Its  provisions  In  depth.  We  now 
propose  to  dispense  with  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  federal  budget  In  130  minutes:  a 
rate  of  9175  million  a  minute.  The  report  of 
this  bill,  which  runs  to  91  pages,  was  made 
available  only  three  days  ago." 

Rep.  Keith.  R-Mass..  noted  during  the 
July  1 1  House  debate  that.  "I  regret  that  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  a  full  debate 
on  the  ABM  question  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have  raised 
these  Issues  back  in  April  when  the  House 
authorized  construction  on  the  missile  sites. 
That  vote  was  the  first  step  in  the  commit- 
ment to  begin  work  on  the  Sentinel  and  the 
full  range  of  political,  technical  and  eco- 
nomic Issues  should  have  been  placed  before 
us  at  that  time." 

Keith  asked,  "Is  It  worth  our  money  to 
build  a  system  which  may  be  useless  against 
all  but  a  small  attack,  such  as  the  Chinese 
might  be  able  to  mount,  using  relatively 
primitive  missiles?" 

Rep.  Bates,  R-Mass.,  senior  OOP  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  replied, 
"The  answer  to  that  Is  In  the  affirmative." 
Bates  commented.  "It  might  well  be  that  we 
might  lose  money  In  this  effort  (the  deploy- 
ment), but  I  would  rather  lose  some  money 
than  lose  our  country  and  we  can,  if  we 
prove  to  be  wrong  on  this  issue." 

Paradoxically,  those  House  members  who 
argued  against  ABM  deployment  did  so  on 
the  grounds  that  to  deploy  would  "prove  to 
be  wrong  on  this  Issue." 

Tht  case  against  deployment,  as  presented 
by  Leggett  and  others,  made  these  points: 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  system  is 
not  technically  feasible  at  this  time  and.  In 
all  probability,  will  not  be  feasible  In  the 
future. 

MOOXRN    OITTLAT 

The  original  proposal  for  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  envisaged  a  "moderate"  99.5  billion 
outlay.  This  "moderate"  93.5  billion  estimate 
by  last  summer  had  risen  to  a  "modest"  95.5 
billion.  Leggett  predicted  that  by  1975.  the 
target  date  for  full  deployment,  "the  system 
will  have  cost  915  billion." 

(It  is  noteworthy  that  January  1989  esti- 
mates of  cost  have  risen  to  95.9  billion  and 
Sen.  Symington.  D-Mo..  opponent  of  deploy- 
ment, has  said  he  believes  it  will  be  closer 
to  99.4  billion.) 

House  opposition  stressed  that: 

The  system  will  be  no  good  against  a  frac- 
tional orbit  ballistic  system,  or  a  southern 
orbital  ballistic  system,  or  a  multiple  In- 
dependent re-entry  vehicle  system,  or  a  group 
of  multiple  Independent  rockets,  or  against 
a  submarine  close-range  missile.  It  Is  "fully 
expected"  that  by  1975,  the  Ckxnmunlst 
Chinese  will  have  a  dlesel  submarine  ballistic 
missile  capability  against  which  ABM  would 
be  ineffective. 

Yearly  upkeep  of  the  ABM  system  will  cost 
"at  least  91  bllUon."  (This  is  double  the 
Army  estimate.)  "Mind  you."  said  Leggett, 
"tills  Is  the  very  basic  cost  and  the  basic 
estimated  cost  can  be  easily  exceeded  In 
geometric  proportions  before  the  first  missile 
site  is  positioned.  These  costs  do  not  Include 
extras  or  operation  and  maintenance  of  hun- 
dreds of  sites  around  the  country  and  pay  for 
thousands  of  military  personnel." 
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The  CalUomla  legislator  added.  "If  30  sim- 
ple Chinese  missiles  are  launched  against  a 
target  defended  by  50  Spartan  ABM's,  there 
Is  an  81  per  cent  probability  of  successful 
defense.  If  penetration  aids  ...  or  low-fiylng 
missiles  (fractional  orbital  missiles)  are  em- 
ployed, the  Sentinel  system  will  be  useless." 

(The  June  28,  1968,  Issue  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  quoted  an  unidentified  Pentagon 
official  as  stating,  "for  the  present  time,  we 
can  make  greater  strides  (In  the  direction 
of  an  effecUve  ABM)  by  spending  small  sums 
of  money  to  advance  technology  until  we 
have  a  really  useful  capability,  rather  than 
spending  a  lot  to  produce  hardware  that  we 
know  won't  work.") 

Rep  Kyros.  D-Maine.  argued  that,  A 
small  fraction  of  the  U.S.  missiles  surviving  a 
first  strike.  If  directed  against  China,  would 
destroy  half  of  China's  urban  population  and 
more  than  half  of  Its  industrial  capacity, 
most  of  Its  key  governmental,  technical,  and 
managerial  personnel  and  a  large  proportion 
of  its  skilled  workers  would  be  wiped  out. 

StTICIDAL    ACT 

"For  the  Chinese  to  attack  or  to  threaten 
to  attack  American  cities  in  the  face  of  omt 
strategic  superiority  would  be  a  suicidal  act.  ' 

Kyros  also  noted  that.  "Former  Secretary 
McNamara.  In  his  speech  announcing  the  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  a  'thin'  antl-Chlnese 
ABM  system,  said,  "The  so-called  heavy  ABM 
shield,  at  the  present  state  of  technology, 
would  in  no  effect,  be  an  adequate  shield  at 
all  against  a  Soviet  attack.' " 

Leggett  protested  that,  "debate  on  this 
system  in  my  committee  lasted  about  45 
seconds  (when  the  House  took  up  Its  verslori 
of  the  mlUUry  construction  bill,  the  ABM 
was  not  debated.  The  construction  bill  car- 
ried money  for  sites.) ,  but  Rep.  Rivers,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Service  Committee 
replied.  In  arguing  for  deployment,  "This  is 
a  beginning.  We  are  late  now.  We  can  move 
into  the  more  sophisticated  areas  after  we 
make  this  first  step. 

"We  do  not  contend  that  this  system  can 
do  everything.  It  will  do  what  we  anticipate 
we  will  need  In  the  mld-'708  with  respect 
to  Red  China." 

And  that  note,  although  It  answered  none 
of  the  quesUons  that  had  been  raised  by 
dissenters,  carried  the  day.  and  the  House  ap- 
proved funds  for  starting  ABM  deployment. 

The  Case  Against  ABM — VII: 

The  Army's  View 

(By  Everett  S.Allen) 

Washinotok. — Major  criticisms  of  the 
ABM.  some  of  them  raised  speclflcnlly  by  The 
Standard-Times,  have  been  responded  to  by 
the  Army's  Sentinel  System  Command  and 
by  Dr.  John  8.  Foster,  director  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's defense  research  and  engineering. 

Q.  Sentinel  Inability  against  decoys: 

A.  Army:  Development  and  production  of 
effective  chaff  or  decoys  to  operate  against 
our  ABM  system,  which  will  be  deployed  in 
the  1970s,  will  require  significant  effort  by 
the  Chinese  Communists.  The  effectiveness 
of  ChlCom  penetration  aids  will  depend  upon 
rather  specific  knowledge  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. Even  If  this  knowledge  were  acquired 
by  the  Chl<3oms,  the  Sentinel  components 
have  a  significant  robustness  that  will  make 
the  successful  use  of  penetration  aids  diffi- 
cult. Examples  Include  the  large  kill  radius 
of  our  Spartan  missiles,  radar  diversity,  and 
defense  in  depth. 

Q.  Complications  of  nuclear  blast  disrupt- 
ing any  radar  system : 

A.  Army:  The  uncertainties  associated  with 
the  effects  of  high  altitude  nuclear  bursts  in 
creating  radar  blackout  would  present  an 
attacker  great  difficulty  In  confidently  plan- 
ning an  attack  depending  on  this  effect.  In 
designing  Sentinel,  we  have  taken  Into  con- 
servative account  the  blackout  problem  and 


uncertainties  thereto  to  Include  geometric 
diversity  of  radars  and  selection  of  radar 
frequencies. 

CLAIM    UNFOUNDED 

Q.  Civilian  fallout  shelters  for  protection 
from  our  own  defensive  missiles : 

A.  Army:  The  Inference  that  a  major  fall- 
out shelter  program  was.  and  Is,  required 
because  of  the  detonation  of  defensive  nu- 
clear warheads  over  our  cities  Is  without 
basis.  In  fact,  the  Intercept  altitudes  and  de- 
fensive yields  of  the  Sentinel  antlballlstlc 
missile  defense  system  would  not  cause  a  sig- 
nificant direct  threat  to  our  population  by 
either  fallout,  thermal  or  blast  overpressure 
effects. 

A  civil  defense  shelter  program  continues 
to  be  a  complement  to  active  defense  which 
would  further  reduce  casualties  due  to  enemy 
nuclear  weapons. 

Q.  Defense  against  submarine-launched 
missiles : 

A.  Army:  The  Chinese  Peoples  Republic 
threat  against  which  the  Sentinel  system  is 
designed  to  counter  does  not  dictate  that  it 
would  counter  submarlne-laiinched  missiles. 
However,  Inherent  capabilities  of  Sentinel 
make  successful  engagement  of  some  such 
missiles  highly  probable.  Further  study  on 
this  subject  Is  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Q.  Cost  versus  effectiveness: 
A.  Army:  The  question  of  Sentinel  effec- 
tiveness must  be  examined  in  light  of  the 
stated  objective  of  the  system.  Although  we 
cannot  predict  with  certainty  exactly  what 
targets  in  the  United  States  the  Chinese 
might  attack,  we  can  be  assured  that  10,  20 
or  30  thermonuclear  warheads  detonating 
over  our  country  could  produce  many 
fatalities. 

The  Sentinel  system  will  produce  a  high 
assurance  of  no  fatalities  in  the  event  of  a 
Chinese  attack  for  at  least  a  decade  after  the 
system  attains  an  initial  capability.  It  Is  not 
at  all  clear  that  ChlnCom  offense  costs  will 
be  less  than  U.S.  defense  costs.  In  any  event, 
the  key  Issue  Is  not  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  defend,  but  rather  can  we  af- 
ford not  to  defend. 


NOT    TO    TEST    VALUE 

Q.  Why  no  scheduled  Sentinel  tests  until 
1970? 

A.  Army:  These  are  to  "exercise  the 
responses"  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  not 
an  examination  or  trial  to  prove  value.  The 
Sentinel  system  represents  12  years  of  Intense 
research  and  development  effort.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  nation's  best  scientific  and 
technological  abilities  have  been  devoted  to 
its  development. 

Prertous  tests  have  demonstrated  that  the 
deployed  system  can  with  confidence  defend 
the  United  States  from  relatively  simple 
missile  attacks  commensurate  with  our  esti- 
mate of  Communist  China's  capability  in  this 
field  for  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

(Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology  of 

July  8,   1968,  said  that  in  early   1970.  it  is 

planned  to  fire  ns  many  .is  80  separate  Mln- 

utenian-  missiles    over    a    two-year    period 

down-range    from    Vandenburg    Air    Force 

Base  into  the  Kwajalein  Atoll  In  the  Pacific. 

(It  is  reported  that,  "the  Initial  shots  In 

the  series  are  expected  to  be  directed  largely 

at  determining  whether  Sentinel  radar  can 

discriminate    targets    from    decoys,    and    to 

assess  the  so-called  threat  cloud  created  by 

warheads  and  penetration  aids.") 

Q.  Effectiveness  of  Sentinel? 

A.  Foster:  We  never  said  that  we  had  a  100 

per  cent  confidence  In  Intercepting  all,  either 

m   the   early   stages   or   In   the   late   stages. 

Rather,    that    we   have   high    confidence   of 

being  able  to  Intercept.  There  Is  scientific 

disagreement  and  I'm  certainly  aware  of  that. 

I  myself  have  argued  on  both  sides  of  this 

issue  before  making  a  recommendation  to  the 

secretary  of  defense. 


DECOTS   CONSIDEREO 

Q.  Many  well  known  scientists  have  said 
that  the  Sentinel  system  can't  meet  the  ob- 
jectives that  have  been  stated  for  it  and  that 
it  vrtll  be  swamped  by  an  enemy  attack  and 
by  the  use  of  decoys,  chaff  and  the  like.  Has 
all  of  this  been  adequately  considered: 

A.  Foster:  1  can  assure  you  that  all  of  this 
has  been  fully  and  adequately  considered. 
Before  the  secretary  of  defense  decided  on 
the  deployment,  he  had  available  to  him  the 
best  intelligence  evaluations  that  could  be 
secured.  We  called  in  the  best  brains  to  con- 
sult with  us,  both  those  who  recommended 
the  deployment  and   those  that  did  not. 

Only  after  considering  all  facts  that  were 
presented  did  the  secretary  of  defense  decide 
that  deployment  must  go  forward  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  shall  point  out.  too. 
that  there  was  no  disagreement  among  the 
senior  Individuals  concerned  after  all  the 
facts  and  advice  had  been  made  available. 

Q.  Why  deploy  against  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ples Republic  when  a  deployment  Is  not  be- 
ing made  against  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  Poster:  We  are  convinced  that  the  Sen- 
tinel deployment  can  meet  effectively  the 
CPR  emerging  threat,  for  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  at  acceptable  cost.  One  can  argue 
that  the  CPR  would  be  afraid  to  attack  us 
anyway,  but  this  would  not  be  a  prudent 
course  considering  that  even  their  emerg- 
ing small  caprfbllity  could  kill  many  millions 
of  our  people. 

Since  our  strategic  planning  must  alw  .ys 
be  conservative,  and  must  take  into  consid- 
eration even  the  possible  irrational  behavior 
of  potential  adversaries.  I  believe  the  only 
prudent  step  is  to  proceed  with  Sentinel. 

The  thin  scope  of  the  Sentinel  system 
should  not  upset  the  balance  of  strength  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  a  much  larger 
effort  would  be  required  to  counter  full  po- 
tential capability  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  an  anti- 
missile system. 

Even  If  that  effort  were  made  by  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  add  to  Its  own  force  to  counter  us.  For 
this  reason,  we  continue  to  count  on  the  de- 
terrent of  our  existing  and  improving  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces  to  meet  this  threat. 

DIFFERENT    OPINIONS 

At  the  end  of  an  Interview  with  a  Pentagon 
rclentist  vho  requested  no  attribution,  I 
asked:  "Why  do  you  think  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  all  four  science  advisers 
of  the  last  thrpe  presidents  are  opposed  to 
what  you  are  doing — deployment  of  ABM? 
Advising  presidents  on  the  worth  of  weapons 
svstems  was.  after  all,  their  specialty?" 
"  He  replied,  "It  is  simply  a  difference  of 
opinion." 

A.'suredly  it  Is,  but  v.hat  ocncerns  ant;- 
ABM  forces  Is  that  the  difference  is  one  of 
diametric  opposition,  that  It  Involves  billions 
of  dollars  and  what  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  one 
of  those  presidential  advisers,  has  called  our 
ability  to  maintain  "a  rational  world." 

Further,  it  Is  Inescapable  that  those  who 
oppose  ABM  deployment  principally  have  no 
professional,  political  or  economic  affilia- 
tions that  would  Influence  their  opinions 


The   Case   Against   ABM— VIII:    The   Mili- 
tary-Industrial Complex 
(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

W.ASHINCTON. — To  a  degree  that  will  re- 
main forever  unknown,  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy the  Sentinel  system  was  influenced  by 
factors  of  politics  and  economics,  rather  than 
national  security. 

In  reporting  last  June  27  that,  according 
to  civilian  and  military  sources  within  the 
Pentagon,  at  least  $10.8  billion  worth  of  de- 
fense projects  could  be  cut  from  the  current 
budget  without  affecting  national  defense. 
the  respected  Congressional  Quarterly  sin- 
gled out  the  ABM  for  criticism. 
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Said  CQ.  "Probably  on«  of  tb«  most  clear- 
cut  lt«ma  of  (budget)  'fat'  In  the  view  of 
most  of  our  sources,  was  tbe  ABM  system. 
(They)  doubt  It  will  have  any  chance  of 
working  against  a  realistic  attack.  .  .  Thus 
far.  the  United  States  hu  been  unable  to  at- 
tain accepUble  reliability  with  far  simpler 
missile  systems  designed  for  anti-aircraft 
use  In  simulated  combat  testa,  these  missiles 
have  shown  both  a  low  level  of  readiness 
and  a  poor  'kill'  ratio." 

Congress  should  have  had  this  Informa- 
tion available,  yet  a  majority  of  lU  members 
approved  Sentinel  system  deployment.  Why? 
In  part,  for  reasons  of  dollars  and  Jobs. 

WABNED    or    INFLnCNCC 

In  IMl.  President  Elsenhower  warned 
against  "unwarranted  Influence"  with  the 
federal  government,  and  especially  the  De- 
fense Department,  by  what  he  called  the 
"military-Industrial  complex." 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  Sept.  IS. 
1M7.  decision  to  deploy  a  thin  antlballlstlc 
missile  system  has.  In  the  words  of  CQ.  "been 
widely  depicted  as  one  of  the  greatest  victo- 
ries ever  for  the  'military-industrial  com- 
plex.' " 

McNamara  for  years  opposed  ABM  deploy- 
ment 4MBi  grounds  the  system  was  too  expen- 
sive aad.  unreliable  However,  the  more  than 
•a. 4  billion  spent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment over  the  last  decade  built  a  powerful 
constituency  (or  the  program. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
15.000  Companies  stand  to  profit  from  the 
decision  to  deploy  the  ABM  system.  In- 
cluding several  In   Massachusetts. 

Last  year,  when  Western  Electric  Co.  re- 
ceived Army  contracts  totaling  (475. 6  million 
for  continued  research  and  production  of 
the  Sentinel  system.  It  announced  it  expected 
to  subcontract  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  contracts  to  more  than  3.000  companies. 

Major  subcontractors  for  the  Sentinel 
project  Include  General  Electric  Co..  Ray- 
theon Corp..  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  .  and 
Martin  Marietta  Corp .  all  of  whom  have 
contracts   totaling  t30   to  tSO  million 

SMPLOT     1     MILLION 

Frederick  W.  Collins,  writing  in  the  New 
Republic,  suggested  that  28  of  the  major 
contractors  (or  the  ABM  project  employ 
about  one  million  people  in  173  congressional 
districts  In  43   states. 

One  brokerage  firm  reportedly  told  Its 
clients  during  the  sumer  of  1967  that  the 
expected  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  ABM 
would  be  the  "day  they  will  shake  the  money 
tree  (or  electronic  companies." 

During  the  third  quarter  o(  1967.  75  mutual 
funds  sold  (90  million  In  other  stock  hold- 
ings and  invested  the  proceeds  In  electronics. 

Defense  spending  In  fiscal  1969.  apart  from 
coats  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Is  expected  to  be 
In  excess  of  950  billion.  The  fiscal  1967  De- 
fense Department  payroll  spread  among  the 
SO  states  totaled  993  billion  (or  military  per- 
sonnel, and  98  billion  (or  civilian  personnel. 

The  nation  has  991  major  private  de(ense 
plants  and  defense-oriented  government  In- 
stallations, Including  those  owned  and  op- 
erated by  or  for  the  armed  services,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Of 
these,  Massachusetts,  (or  example,  has  46, 
located  In  every  congressional  district  but 
one. 

rOKCSCX    NEW    JOBS 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Dec.  31.  1966. 
noted  that:  "Construction  unions  eye  new 
Jobs  promised  by  the  Pentagon's  Sentinel 
antl-mlssUe  system.  Military  brass  tell 
union  chiefs  each  of  the  15  to  30  anti- 
missile sites  will  require  employment  of  900 
to  1.375  construction  workers  (or  an  average 
of  23  months." 

On  Jan.  33  of  this  year,  the  Morrlson- 
Knudaen  Co.,  Inc.  of  New  York  was  awarded 
a  $3.3  million  Army  contract  (or  construction 


work  at  the  site  of  the  natto!i's  first  Sentinel 
ABM  In  North  Andover. 

Sen.  Thruston  B.  Morton.  R-Ky  .  said  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  warning  against  undue 
Influence  by  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex" Is  "of  more  slgnlflcance  today  than  ever 
before  .  .  .  With  today's  big  defense  payrolls. 
It's  only  natural  that  defense  contractors 
want  to  develop  a  better  gun,  ship  or  some 
other  defense  mechanism  .  .  The  answer 
is  for  the  electorate  to  be  aware  of  this  ten- 
dency and  keep  it  from  getting  out  of  hand." 

Writing  on  the  "Growing  Threat  of  our 
Military-Industrial  Complex"  In  Harvard 
Business  Review,  May-June  1968,  Jack  Ray- 
mond warned  against  the  "disparate  Impulses 
that  go  Into  the  military- Industrial  complex, 
ranging  (rom  a  crass  desire  (or  profits  to 
honest  (ear  for  the  safety  of  the  country 
(that)  may  coalesce  In  such  a  powerful  ad- 
vocacy of  more  and  better  weapons  and  In 
such  potent  opposition  to  arms  control  that 
the  entire  country  will  be  drawn  to  support 
this  opposition." 

ANTi-cor  MiaaxLm 

As  for  the  political  aspects  of  the  decision 
to  deploy.  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  R- 
Malne,  ranking  GOP  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  she  had  heard  the 
ABM  -system  referred  to  as  an  "anti-Republi- 
can missile  defense  system." 

She  added  that.  "I  do  not  like  to  think 
that  the  Executive  Branch  would  waste  the 
$5-96  billion  that  the  Installation  of  this 
system  will  cost  merely  to  avoid  a  response 
on  the  merits  to  charges  that  the  United 
States  Is  without  a  ballistic  missile  defense." 

In  his  1969  book  "The  Weapon  Culture." 
nuclear  physicist  Ralph  E.  Lapp  wrote  that 
(ollowlng  the  disclosure  late  in  1966  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  deploying  an  ABM  system, 
"prominent  Republicans — presidential  hope- 
fuls among  them — strongly  advocated  Imme- 
diate action  on  US.  ballistic  missile  defense. 

<  In  an  Associated  Press  Interview  In  Sep- 
tember 1967.  Richard  M.  Nixon  called  on  the 
United  States  to  "go  ahead  at  all  costs"  to 
build  an  ABM  system.  When  the  Senate  first 
authorized  Sentinel  deployment  last  year 
Nixon,  then  a  presidential  candidate,  called 
It  "a  major  step  toward  candor  and  clarity.") 
'With  this  Issue  now  given  a  political 
slant."  continued  Lapp,  "the  White  House 
became  vulnerable  to  a  1968  campaign  attack 
that  the  Incumbent  administration  had 
failed  to  provide  adequately  (or  the  nation's 
security  Such  Republican  'missile  attack' 
Involved  political  warheads  whose  punch  was 
measured  in  megavotes.  not  megatons." 

And  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Welsner,  (ormer  science 
adviser  to  President  Kennedy,  said,  "We 
ought  to  regard  the  Sentinel  as  a  bad  Joke 
perpetrated  on  us  by  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Johnson  In  an  election  year.  It  seems  to  me 
that  their  very  rationalization — that  It  was 
to  defend  us  against  China,  but  we  would 
stop  building  It  If  the  Russians  aereed  not 
to  build  one^demonslrates  that." 

Tm  Cask  Aoainst  ABM — IX:  Rccoao  or  tks 

Weapon  Bums 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington. — Some  of  the  opposition  of 
ABM  deployment  stems  (rom  a  civilian  skep- 
ticism that  has  been  building  (or  several 
years  concerning  the  military's  weapons  ac- 
quisition procesaea.  Its  estimates  of  costs, 
and  Its  evaluations  of  what  and  bow  much 
are  needed. 

Closely  allied  la  the  performance  of  what 
are  known  as  "high  risk"  electronics  sys- 
tems, for  the  Army  claims  that  Sentinel  and 
Its  radars  and  computers,  a  major  electronic 
complexity,  are  capable  of  performing  the 
delicately  synchronized  tasks  demanded  of 
an  effective  antlmlaalle  system. 

Recently,  a  report  entitled  "Improving  the 
Acquisition  Process  (or  High  Risk  Electronics 
Systems"  was  made  public  In  Washington. 

It  was  prepared  last  year  to  satisfy  a  course 


requirement  while  the  author,  Richard  A. 
Stubbing.  38,  was  attending  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Stubbing  is  an  examiner  in  the 
Budget  Bureau,  where  he  has  been  since 
1963. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Harvard  Business  School  and  at  the  bureau, 
has  been  the  examiner  for  Air  Force  ballistic 
missiles.  Navy  aircraft,  tactical  aircraft  and 
strategic  offensive  (orces. 

Stubbing  studied  a  sample  of  13  major 
Air  Force- Navy  aircraft  and  missile  programs 
with  sophisticated  electronic  systems 
Initiated  since  1955  at  a  total  cost  of  $40 
billion. 

ONLY  POUa  RELIABLE 

He  concluded  that  of  the  13,  only  four, 
costing  $5  billion,  could  be  relied  upon  to 
perform  at  more  than  75  per  cent  of  their 
specifications. 

Five  others,  costing  $13  billion,  were  rated 
as  "poor"  performers,  with  an  electronic  re- 
liability of  less  than  75  per  cent. 

Two  more  systems,  costing  $10  billion,  were 
phased  out  for  "low  reliability"  after  three 
years,  and  the  last  two  were  cancelled,  after 
an  expenditure  of  $3  billion. 

Stubbing  noted,  "(Thus)  lees  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  effort  produced  systems  with 
acceptable  electronic  performance — an  un- 
inspiring record  that  loses  further  luster 
when  cost  overruns  and  schedule  delays  are 
also  evaluated." 

He  also  concluded  that: 

1.  Contractors  "In  almost  every  Instance" 
advance  (or  new  weapon  systems  high-risk 
proposals  Involving  new  or  modified  com- 
puters and  radars,  rather  than  integrating 
"off-the-shelf"  equipment. 

He  attributes  this  to  a  desire  to  make  the 
proposal  attractive  and  to  gain  the  added 
sales  volume  from  designing  and  develop- 
ing new  electronics  equipment. 

pcaroaMANCK  bad 

3  The  performance  of  the  multlbllllon- 
dollar  weapons  systems  started  In  the  1950s 
was  bad;  those  of  the  1960b  are  worse.  Stub- 
bing concluded.  "The  results  already  in  In- 
dicate a  retrogression  In  electronics  perform- 
ance, along  with  a  telescoping  of  develop- 
ment schedules  and  continued  large  cost 
overruns" 

3.  The  record  of  electronic  systems  In  13 
Important  military  programs  begun  in  the 
I950's  Indicates  that  only  five  perform  up  to 
standard  or  better. 

4.  The  aerospace  Indiutry,  "with  a  high 
wage  structure  and  a  reputation  for  ineffl- 
clency  in  production  techniques,"  still 
achieves  a  12  per  cent  greater  return  on 
equity  than  the  average  of  all  U.S.  industrial 
firms. 

5.  The  recent  trend  In  airborne  military 
electronic  programs  has  been  toward  high- 
ly complex,  crash  programs  with  "estab- 
lished technical  parameters  almost  impos- 
sible of  attainment." 

6.  Competitive  development  of  high-risk 
electronics  systems,  now  lacking,  offers  the 
best  prospect  of  Imposing  maximum  incen- 
tives on  management  and  Improving  the 
quality  and  cost  of  the  final  product. 

COMMENTS    ON    STtTOT 

Senator  Symington,  D-Mo.,  who  noted  that 
"we  have  a  long  series  of  failures  in  missiles 
which  have  cost  the  American  people  some- 
where between  $7  and  $10  billion  dollars," 
was  moved  to  comment  on  Stubbing's  study. 

Symington  said,  "As  a  result  of  this  study, 
I  would  hope  there  would  be  more  under- 
standing of  why  some  of  us  suggested  dur- 
ing the  last  session  that  this  government 
continue  with  research  and  development  on 
the  i;ew  ABM  system,  but  not  place  orders 
for  Its  production. 

"The  proposed  ABM  system  Is  far  more 
complicated  than  any  of  the  systems  re- 
ferred to  In  this  study. 

"Over  the  years,  I  have  been  protesting 
the  'gadgetry'  aspect  of  our  current  defense 
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procurement  as  against  the  obtaining  of 
workable  hardware. 

On  Nov.  6.  1967,  National  Obeerrer  cotn- 
mented.  "Military  men  are  rarely  as  tech- 
nlinJly  proficient  as  their  Industrial  coun- 
terp*rtB-  In  short,  they  dont  always  know 
what  they're  buying. 

"II  they  resUt,  the  companies  will  go 
over  their  heads — a  retired  general  on  an 
industrial  payroll  will  ask  a  high-ranking 
military  colleague  to  see  'what  the  fuss  is 
all  about' — and  the  company  often  ends  up 
having  Its  way.  In  addlUon,  defense  contrac- 
tors are  always  on  the  lookout  to  hire  retiring 
ofllcen.  ^   ^       ^.     . 

"The  point  to  remember  Is  that  retired 
high-ranking  officers  have  many  friends  stUl 
in  the  service.  Some,  they  were  Influential 
in  aiHX)lntlng.  NaturaUy.  the  retired  officers 
will  be  listened  to." 

BKSCEMBEB    PRIO*    GAPS 

Finally,  in  listening  to  proponents  of  the 
"ABM  gap"  theory,  a  (airly  large  audience 
remembers  the  myths  of  the  "bomber  gap" 
from  1955  to  1957,  and  the  "missile  gap"  from 
1957  to  1961.  ^       _, 

Both  of  these  alleged  "gape"  In  American 
foreign  policy  proved  to  be  nonexistent, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  highest 
strategists  In  our  defense  community  be- 
Ueved  and  propagated  the  greatly  erroneous 
statistics  on  which  the  "gap"  theory  de- 
pended. _,  J     , 

The  fact  was  that,  during  the  period  of 
the  alleged  missile  and  bomber  gaps,  the 
Russians  produced  only  four  per  cent  of  the 
missiles  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  bombers 
that  American  Intelligence  had  claimed  they 
could  produce. 

The  American  reaction  to  these  greatly 
mistaken  assessments  by  "experts"  has  pro- 
duced a  multlblUlon-dollar  arsenal  of  nu- 
clear weapons  capable  of  annihilating  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  viable  civilization  within 
a  day  and  perhaps  within  an  hour. 

Coupled  with  evidence  that  the  Russians 
have  slowed  or  halted  their  limited  ABM 
deployment,  our  "gap"  experience  has  made 
Americans  less  eager  to  build  new  weapons 
every  time  somebody  presses  the  panic 
button, 

Th«   Case    Against    ABM-X:    The    Russian 

View 

(By  Bverett  S.  Allen) 

Washington. — One  sound  reason  for  not 
building  an  American  antl-mlsslle  system 
now  Is  that  the  Russians,  traditionally  more 
interested  In  defensive  than  offensive  weap- 
ons, have  spent  millions  trying  to  establish 
an  ABM  setup  and  may  have  wasted  much 
of  It  because  of  formidable  technical  difficul- 
ties. 

One  of  their  own  experts  has  conceded 
that  the  problems  of  ABM  presently  out- 
number the  solutions,  a  (actor  that  has  In- 
fluenced the  Soviets  in  deciding  to  slow  down, 
If  not  actually  halt,  their  deployment  efforts. 

Some  clues  to  the  problems  with  ABM  that 
the  Russians  have  encountered  may  be  found 
in  a  treatise  on  antimissile  weapons — osten- 
sibly, an  evaluation  of  Western  systems,  yet 
revealing  In  Its  objective  analysU  of  ABM 
generally— by  Soviet  scientist  N.  F.  Shlbayev, 
This  study  was  translated  Into  English  last 
year,  and  a  copy  of  It  Is  In  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

NOTES    PROBLEMS 

Shlbayev  makes  these  points  to  emphasize 
the  difficulty  of  creating  an  effective  antl- 
mlsslle  defense: 

Missile  warheads  can  be  screened  to  pre- 
vent radiation,  thereby  diminishing  their 
vulnerability. 

Their  trajectories,  when  they  enter  dense 
atmospheric  layers,  may  be  turbulent  or 
smooth,  or  may  change  the  direction  of 
flight. 

Warheads  may  produce  active  and  passive 
jamming  of  defense  radar  stations. 


Apart  from  the  high  average  speed  of  flight 
of  the  ballistic  missile,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  time  for  counteracting  It,  It  Is  of 
small  dimensions  and  presents  a  smooth, 
streamlined  surface  which  hinders  Its  detec- 
tion by  radar. 

It  Is  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  attack- 
ing missiles,  and  not  merely  part  of  them. 

Nose  sections  of  the  ballistic  missiles  are 
"very  solid,  a  fact  which  hampers  their  de- 
struction   or    demolition." 

easily  jammed 

Radar  stations  of  the  antimissile  defense 
are  very  sensitive  and  are  easily  Jammed, 
either  by  Jammers  Installed  In  the  missile, 
m  a  container  ejected  (rom  the  missile,  or 
Independently    launched    Jamming    sources. 

The  task  of  Interception  would  be  much 
more  simple  If  the  radar  that  identified  the 
target  were  also  capable  of  guiding  the  in- 
terception of  the  target,  but  "the  two  tasks 
are.  In  principle,  distinct." 

The  "brain"  of  the  whole  system  Is  a 
high-speed  digital  computer  that  provides 
for  the  Interception  of  single  and  group  tar- 
gets and  which  can  carry  out  200,000  arith- 
metical operations  per  second. 

Target  identification — that  Is,  Identifying 
warheads  on  a  background  of  numerous  false 
targets — "Is  considered  to  be  the  weak  spot 
of  the  entire  U.S.  antimissile  system." 

Concluded  Shlbayev,  "All  these  factors, 
and  others,  lessen  considerably  the  effective- 
ness of  the  antimissile  operation,  and  the 
problem  of  antimissile  defense  Is  just  be- 
ginning." 

MOVED    BY    UNCEBTAINTT 

An  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  in  the  ABM  field  as  recently 
as  last  June  gained  congressional  supporters 
for  the  U.S.  move  to  deploy  Sentinel — to 
"catch  up." — but  even  this  motivation  has 
been  diminished  by  additional  intelligence 
on  what  the  Russians  really  appear  to  be 
doing. 

In  June,  arguing  for  American  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM,  Sen.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  de- 
clared, "We  seem  to  be  assuming  that  Mos- 
cow has  not  deployed  an  ABM  system.  They 
deployed  their  first  system  In  1962  around 
Leningrad.  We  have  not  even  deployed  one 
as  yet.  And  the  lead  time  Is  at  least  five 
years  for  the  first  battery  to  be  ready." 

Yet  Sen.  Hart,  D-Mlch.,  and  others,  have 
offered  an  effective  refutation  to  the  sim- 
plistic thesis  that  the  Russians  have  an 
ABM  system  and  we  do  not. 

Said  Mr.  Hart,  "It  Is  clear  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  deployed  and  are  not  de- 
ploying any  ABM  system  which  can  protect 
their  country  against  missile  attack. 

"It  Is  now  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  deployment  consists  of  only  a  small 
and  essentially  ineffective  deployment 
around  the  city  of  Moscow,  using  the  so- 
called  Galosh  missile. 


HAVE  ABM  CAPABn.rrrES 

"Two  other  systems  have  been  described 
as  having  ABM  capabilities;  one.  deployed  at 
the  city  of  Leningrad  In  the  early  19608,  was 
apparently  abandoned  wh«n  the  U.S.S.R. 
considered  It  Ineffective  against  the  missile 
threats  then  In  being;  the  other  defensive 
deployment,  called  the  Tallinn  system,  after 
the  city  of  Tallinn  where  one  of  the  sites 
was  first  identified,  was  for  a  time  con- 
sidered to  have  a  possible  ABM  capability. 

"By  February  1968,  however.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  Tallinn  system  does  not  now 
have,  nor  did  It  ever  have,  an  antlbaUlstlc 
missile   capability." 

Sen.  Jackson  has  conceded  that,  "the  ma- 
jority view  m  the  intelligence  community- 
It  Is  not  the  unanimous  view — Is  that  the 
Russian  system  U  designed  primarily  as  a 
defense  against  air-breathing  missiles  and 
aeronautical  devices  (Including  aircraft)  as 
opposed  to  a  missile  defense." 

In  a  letter  to  former  Sen.  Monroney,  D- 
Okla.,  urging  a  delay  In  U.S.  ABM  deploy- 


ment. Roswell  Gllpatrtc,  former  deputy  i 
tary  of  defense,  commented,  "It  seems  gen- 
erally accepted  within  our  Intelligence  and 
sdentlflc  community  that  the  ABM  system 
which  the  Soviets  have  deployed  around 
Moscow  has  encountered  many  technical  dif- 
ficulties and  is  probably  of  limited  effective- 
ness. 

"Since  the  Soviets  have  always  excelled  In 
defensive  systems.  It  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ABM  problems  with  which 
they  have  been  afflicted  will.  In  due  course, 
face  our  scientists. 

"If  so.  more  research  and  development 
effort  should  be  exjjended  by  the  United 
States  before  any  go-ahead  on  deployment 
Is  given   .   .   ." 

Editor  John  W.  R.  Taylor  wrote  In  the 
1968-69  edition  of  "Jane's  All  the  World's 
Aircraft":  "The  Tallinn  defense  system  being 
set  up  across  the  northwest  approaches  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  Intended  to  deal  with 
aircraft,  rather  than  missiles." 

The  Case  Against  ABM — XI:   What  Dn> 
McNamara  Mean3y  ""Marginal'"? 
(By  Everett  8.  Allen) 
Washington. — When  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  reversed  a  several-year-old 
stand  In  1967  and  called  for  deployment  of 
a  "thin"  ABM  system  to  defend  us  against 
Communist    Chinese    missiles,    he   described 
his  decision  to  do  so  as  "marginal." 

The  Interpretations  of  what  McNamara 
meant  by  "marginal,"  as  offered  by  pro  and 
anti-deployment  (orces,  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  forces  themselves. 

A  pro-deployment  Pentagon  offlclal,  who 
declined  to  be  Identified,  and  who  said  he 
participated  In  the  conversations  that  pre- 
ceded McNamara's  decision,  commented,  ""I 
am  certain  that  In  his  use  of  the  word.  Mr. 
McNamara  did  not  refer  to  doubts  about  the 
Sentinel  system's  effectiveness  In  protecting 
us  against  the  Chinese  threat,  but  rather,  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  marginal  question 
as  to  whether  the  Chinese  leadership  would 
be  sufficiently  irrational  as  to  attack  us." 
cxjntrart  evidence 
However,  there  is  contrary  evidence  that 
McNamara  did  have  continuing  doubts  about 
the  ABM's  effectiveness  and  that  probably 
he  was  at  least  Including  this  doubt  In  his 
use  of  the  word  "marginal"  If,  In  fact,  he 
was  not  referring  to  the  effectiveness  ex- 
clusively. 

In  an  introduction  to  a  report  on  the  mis- 
sile shield  controversy  made  public  this 
month  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  a  nonprofit  educational 
group,  former  Vice  President  Humphrey  com- 
mented: "I  have  always  been  skeptical  in  my 
own  mind  about  the  security  value  of  de- 
ploying an  ABM  system  ...  I  share  the  reser- 
vations stated  by  Secretary  McNamara  when 
he  announced  the  ABM  deployment  In  1967  " 
Sen.  Young,  D-Ohlo,  recalled,  'McNamara 
brought  down  on  his  head  the  wrath  of  the 
leaders  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  were  calling 
for  a  heavy  ABM  shield,  so-called,  when  he 
stated  that  such  a  continuing  expenditure 
would  provide  no  adequate  protection  what- 
ever against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

"•He  stated  that  adding  more  billions  to 
the  bullous  already  wasted  In  ringing  our 
cities  with  ABMs  furnished  only  a  strong 
inducement  for  the  Soviet  to  vastly  increase 
their  own  offensive  forces.  Then  we  would 
respond  and  an  arms  race  would  rush  hope- 
lessly on,  to  no  sensible  purpose  for  either 

'"That  was  the  wise  conclusion  of  our  then 
secretary  of  defense. 

MADE  CONCESSION 

"When  I  listened  to  Secretary  McNamara 
concede  agreement  to  a  thin  system  as  a  de- 
fense against  a  possible  missile  attack  from 
China  m  1978,  or  thereafter,  I  knew  In  my 
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own  mind  be  bad  mad«  thla  conceaslon  and 
compromise  against  hla  better  Judgment. 

"I  attended  a  conference  attended  by  a 
ntunber  of  my  aaaoclates  In  the  Senate  and 
tbere  waa  ample  baala  for  my  conclusion." 

Dr.  George  W.  Rathjena  was.  until  June 
1968  director  of  the  Systems  Evaluation  Di- 
vision of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses: 
he  now  Is  an  MTT  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence. 

In  his  study.  "The  Future  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Race."  published  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  this  month,  Dr.  Rathjens  notes  that: 

"In  announcing  the  Sentinel  decision 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  made 
It  clear  that  he  regarded  the  decision  as  mar- 
ginal 

"Subsequently,  other  Johnson  administra- 
tion spokesmen  claimed  the  system  could 
deny  damage  to  the  United  States  from  a 
Chinese  nuclear  attack.  However,  to  have 
high  confidence  In  the  system  one  must  allay 
doubts  of  three  kinds : 

"1.  The  question  of  whether  such  a  com- 
plicated system  will  work  at  all  when  called 
upon  to  dc  so  .  .  .  while  component  tests 
will  be  possible.  It  will  never  be  feasible  to 
test  the  full  system  against  a  satisfactory 
slmblation  of  an  operational  environment. 

••TlUs  fact,  with  the  history  of  Initial  fail- 
ures of  far  less  complicated  systems,  leads 
many  experts  to  believe  that  the  probability 
of  a  catastrophic  failure  of  Sentinel,  or  any 
other  ABM  system  is  high. 

CO(7LO  OKPEAT  SYSTEM 

"3.  The  possibility  that  the  Chinese  may 
develop  penetration  aids  that  could  defeat 
the  system.  This  possibility  Is  discussed  at 
some  length  by  Richard  Oarwin  and  Hans 
Bethe  (summarized  earlier  In  this  series). 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  convincing  rebuttal 
of  their  thesis. 

"Oen.  A.  W.  Setts,  chief  of  research  and 
development  for  the  Army,  In  replying  to  the 
Oarwin- Bethe  argument,  disputes  the  con- 
tention that  development  of  effective  pene- 
tration aids  would  be  as  easy  as  claimed. 
To  make  his  point,  he  cites  American  dlffl- 
cultles  In  developing  high-confidence  pene- 
tration Aids.  There  are.  however,  two  con- 
siderations that  make  this  experience  largely 
Irrelevant: 

"Our  program  alms  at  the  development 
of  penetration  aids  effective  not  only  against 
exoatmoepherlc  defenses,  but  also  against 
terminal  Interception.  If  one  has  to  cope  only 
with  the  former,  which  is  ail  that  Is  required 
In  the  case  of  Sentinel,  the  problem  Is  much 
less  complex. 

"Second  although  the  Chinese  would  prob- 
ably prefer  to  have  a  high-confidence  system 
as  a  deterrent  against  the  United  States,  one 
with  a  moderate  probability  of  penetrating 
the  Sentinel  defenses  might  be  almost  as 
useful  to  them." 

OKMANOINC    TASK 

"3.  Damage  denial  Is  a  much  more  de- 
manding task  than  simply  reducing  damage 
by  small  amounts  .  .  .  Let  It  be  assumed 
that  a  given  target  Is  defended  by  50  inter- 
ceptors; that  the  Chinese  have  25  ICBMs 
with  a  reliability  of  80  per  cent,  and  that 
each  interceptor  has  an  80  per  cent  chance 
of  destroying  an  ICBM.  According  to  this 
scenario,  there  Is  no  more  than  about  a  50 
per  cent  probability  that  Sentinel  would  suc- 
ceed In  preventing  all  25  ICBMs  from  hitting 
their  target. 

"The  range  of  the  Spartan  interceptor. 
which  Is  uaed  with  the  Sentinel  system,  im- 
pllea  that  not  SO  interceptors,  but  about  500. 
would  have  to  be  deployed  throughout  the 
United  States  if  every  important  target  were 
to  be  within  the  effective  defensive  range  of 
50  Spartan  missiles  (since  the  offense  can 
choose  any  target  on  which  to  concentrate 
hla  attack  and  the  defender  must  defend 
aU  targets.) 

"Tliua.  rraa  vlUi  a  ao-to-l  superiority  In 


the  number  of  Intercepton  over  the  number 
of  Chinese  missiles,  the  picture  Is  far  from 
comforting. 

"When  one  considers  that  a  single  one- 
megaton  warhead  detonated  over  one  of  the 
larger  U.S.  cities  would  produce  about  1  mil- 
lion fatalities.  It  is  clear  that  those  who  claim 
damage-denial  or  near  damage-denial  capa- 
bility for  Sentinel  are  assuming  an  extra- 
ordinary high  level  of  effectiveness." 

Twenty- three  prominent  Americans  are 
listed  In  the  preface  'to  Dr.  Rathjens'  study 
and  the  author  comments,  "the  following 
persons,  who  have  read  the  paper  and  par- 
ticipated In  all  or  part  of  the  discussions, 
were  generally  agreed  that  it  presents  fairly 
the  facts  .  . 

One  of  the  33  was  Robert  S  McNamara, 
former  secretary  of  defense. 

THK  Case  Against  ABM — XII :  What  Ask  the 
PaosPECra  roa  ABM? 
(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington. — If  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion does  not  press  for  continuing  ABM  de- 
ployment, construction  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem may  stop  permanently,  principally  be- 
cause selection  of  the  first  three  battery  sites 
has  made  it  an  Issue  at  the  Main  Street  level. 

Congressional  opponents  of  deployment 
now  find  their  case  buttressed  by  sacks  of 
opposition  mall  from  the  voters,  whose 
anxiety  over  a  "bomb  In  the  backyard"  al- 
ready has  prompted  Important  federal  action, 
favorable  to  antideployment  forces. 

In  a  letter  to  Republican  Sen.  Cooper  of 
Kentucky.  Sen.  Stennis.  D-Mlss..  new  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  agreed  to  the  former's  request  to  al- 
low "outside"  witnesses  to  testify  on  the 
ABM  In  open  hearings  before  the  committee. 

These  witnesses  will  Include  some  of  the 
top-level  educators  and  scientists.  Including 
the  four  former  science  advisers  to  U.S. 
Presidents,  who  have  l>een  outsptoken  In  their 
opposition  to  ABM. 

AWAITS    NIXON'S    MOVE 

Second,  Chairman  Rivers,  D-S.C,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
a  letter  to  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  has  said. 
In  effect  that,  because  of  the  rising  con- 
troversy, his  committee  will  take  no  action 
to  approve  Sentinel  sites  until  the  Nixon 
administration  positively  expresses  an  inter- 
est in  the  project. 

Laird's  reaction  to  the  rising  opposition 
has  been  to  order  a  halt  in  ABM  work  pend- 
ing an  upper-echelon  review  of  the  program. 

This  was  precisely  what  was  called  for  on 
Jan.  31  In  a  letter  to  Laird  from  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass..  Democratic  whip,  who  wants 
a  congressional  debate  on  continuation  of 
deployment. 

Another  factor  Impelling  members  of  Con- 
greaa  to  Join  the  antl-ABM  ranks  stems  from 
the  oonversatlon  that  Sens.  Gore.  D-Tenn.. 
and  Pell.  D-R.I..  had  with  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygin  last  November  In  Moscow. 

In  their  report  to  the  Senate,  they  said. 
"It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  Sovleu  are 
interested  in  beginning  talks  on  limiting 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles  .  . 

MOOnUTE   VOICE 

Sen.  Brooke.  R-Mass..  mentioned  this  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  his  opposition  to 
ABM.  As  a  new  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Brooke  Is  expected 
to  add  a  more  moderate  tone  to  the 
group  that  traditionally  favors  erring  on  the 
side  of  greater  military  spending. 

Brooke's  antl-ABM  thinking,  shared  by 
many  of  his  colleagues.  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  we  cannot  construct  an  effective  system: 
it  is  far  better  to  try  to  get  Russia  to  come 
to  some  agreement  to  limit  nuclear  weapons, 
and  finally,  that  an  $80  billion  defense 
budget  Is  too  high,  considering  the  nation's 
many  domestic  needs. 

"Aren't  we  really  talking  about  a  MO-«ftO- 


bllUon  program,  rather  than  simply  the  ex- 
penditure of  $6.5  billion,  the  figure  that  has 
been  used?"  be  waa  asked  by  The  Standard- 
Times. 

"Experience  shows  that's  the  kind  of  thing 
that  happens."  he  replied.  He  added  that  he 
had  found  former  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  decision  to  deploy  "quite  a  surprise 
and  a  disappointment."  and  said  that  his 
votes  against  ABM  had  been  cast  "only  after 
research  in  depth  and  consultation  with  MIT 
scientists." 

FUNDAMENTAL    I8STTE 

Sen.  Kennedy,  also  among  the  leaders  of 
the  antl-ABM  group,  called  the  deployment 
Issue  a  "matter  of  fundamental  importance." 
citing  the  enormous  cost  factor  and  the  fact 
that  "there  Is  always  a  question  of  whe^e  we 
are  with  regard  to  security"  even  If  we  do 
build  such  a  system. 

He  noted  that  a  total  system  cost  of  $65 
billion  had  been  suggested,  and  concluded: 

"With  $85  billion,  we  could  educate  every 
child.  unpoUute  every  river,  and  rebuild  every 
city." 

Democratic  Senate  Leader  Mansfield  also 
echoed  a  growing  congressional  view  when  he 
said.  "Usually  the  Defense  Department  Just 
has  to  ask  for  what  It  wants,  and  we  give  It 
to  them.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  me 
questioned  the  department  on  various  sub- 
jects .  .  .  and  that  time  was  long  overdue." 

As  of  Jan.  31.  a  Sentinel  Systems  Command 
oRlclal  was  willing  to  guess  privately  that  48 
members  of  the  Senate  were  oppofsed  to  ABM 
deployment.  If  this  Is  accurate,  it  represents 
a  sharp  rise  In  the  antl-ABM  ranks. 

Last  year.  Senate  deployment  opponents 
picked  up  10  votes  between  the  first  vote 
April  18  a  move  to  refuse  procurement 
funds — and  the  Aug.  1  vote  on  whether  to 
deny  construction  appropriations.  On  the 
April  18  vote.  24  senators  went  on  record 
against  the  ABM.  On  Aug.  1.  34  senators  did 
so— one-third  of  the  membership. 

No  House  roUcall  votes  on  the  Issue  were 
taken  during  this  period,  but  on  non-record 
votes.  House  members  upheld  ABM  funds  by 
a  3-to-l  margin.  Rivers'  letter  to  Laird  sug- 
gests an  Important  erosion  of  this  House 
margin. 

MORE    CONSERVATIVE 

On  Jan.  31.  leaders  of  the  Senate  antl- 
ABM  effort  were  slightly  more  conservative 
than  the  Army  In  estimating  their  strength. 
A  senator's  aide  suggested  they  had  13  Re- 
publicans and  26  Democrats,  with  at  least 
lour  more — Eagleton.  D-Mo.:  Cook.  R-Ky.: 
Packwood.  R-Ore..  and  Harris,  D-Okla.,  "lean- 
ing our  way." 

This  represents  a  considerable  gain  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  last  year  the  total  of  34  ABM 
opponents  dropped  to  25  In  the  wake  of  the 
Russian  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

What  win  the  administration  do? 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  is  not  opposed  to 
ABM  systems  in  principle.  As  spokesman  for 
OOP  members  of  the  House  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  1968,  he  declared 
critically  that  a  "flaw  in  the  present  Amer- 
ican strategy  Is  the  lack  of  aggressiveness 
In  the  development  of  an  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem." 

On  Jan.  30.  Laird  said  the  United  States, 
by  moving  ahead  with  the  Sentinel  system, 
would  strentghen  its  bargaining  position  In 
possible  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  lim- 
iting missiles. 

FELT   M'NAMARA    ERRED 

Tet  sources  close  to  Laird  Indicate  he  felt 
McNamara  made  a  mistake  in  deploying  a 
"thin,"  possibly  obsolete  system  as  opposed 
to  a  more  advanced  "thick"  ABM  system  such 
as  more  research  and  develop  might  make 
possible.  Thus,  the  defense  secretary  might 
be  willing  to  suspend  Sentinel  deployment. 

Further,  although  President  Nixon  came 
out  strongly  for  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
before  his  election,  he  Is  said  not  to  be  Ir- 
revocably committed  to  the  ABM  concept. 
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In  part,  this  may  reflect  the  fact  that 
former  President  Elsenhower  Is  not  convinced 
of  ABM's  worth,  and  opposed  its  deployment. 

There  appears  a  very  reasonable  chance 
that  the  administration  will  choose  not  to 
continue  deployment  of  the  ABM  system  at 
this  time,  and  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
evidence  indicates  thU  Is  the  course  the 
nation   should   follow. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Observer  on  Monday.  February  10, 
also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  CoMPLExrriEs  or  the  Sentinel  Program  : 

Arguing  the  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Mis- 

siix  Defense  System 

The  ins  and  outs  of  emplacement  of  antl- 
balUstic-missile  (ABM)  systems  are  not  sim- 
ple— as  the  following  arguments  illustrate. 

They  were  made  In  a  symposium  sponsored 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara.  Calif,  The 
symposium  members  discussed  the  "thin" 
Sentinel  system  for  defense  against  China 
and  also  the  possible  "thick"  system  for  de- 
fense against  Russia  as  well  as  the  general 
philosophies  surrounding  the  whole  subject 
of  ABMs. 

A  panel  of  four  men  presented  papers  at 
the  symposium — two  In  favor  of  ABMs  and 
two  against.  Speaking  In  favor  were  Dr. 
Donald  O.  Brennan.  former  president  of  the 
Hudson  Institute,  a  private  study  group  that 
often  researches  questions  of  public  policy, 
and  Leon  Johnson,  a  retired  Air  Force  gen- 
eral who  also  was  director.  Net  Evaluation 
Subcommittee.  National  Security  Council. 
1961-65.  Speaking  against  the  ABM  were  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  WIesner.  a  former  science  adviser 
to  President  Kennedy  and  provost  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  Sen. 
George  S.   McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 

Among  the  participants  In  a  following  dis- 
cussion were  Adolph  A.  Berle.  Jr.,  former 
assistant  Secretary  of  State:  Charles  M.  Herz- 
feld,  technical  director  for  the  Defense  Space 
Group,  I.  T.  &  T.;  and  I.  I.  RabI,  Nobel  Lau- 
reate and  professor  of  physics  at  Columbia 
University.  These  are  excerpts  from  the  pa- 
pers and  remarks  which  are  to  be  published 
this  month  by  the  Center  and  Hill  &  Wang 
In  a  book.  "Antl-Balllstlc  Missile— Yes  or 
No?" 

AGAINET:  JEROME  B.  WIESNER 

Dr.  Karl  Compton's  sister,  when  living  In 
India,  watched  a  handyman  driving  a  nail  In 
a  wall  of  her  house,  tearing  up  a  lot  of  plaster 
In  the  process.  In  desperation,  she  finally 
grabbed  the  hammer  and  nail  and  said :  "My 
God,  man,  let  me  do  that.  Why  don't  you 
use  some  common  sense?"  He  drew  himself 
up  m  all  his  dignity  and  said:  "Madam, 
common  sense  is  a  gift  of  God.  I've  only  got 
a  technical  education." 

What  I  have  found  hardest  to  learn  in 
20  years  of  dealing  with  military  technology 
and  International  security  problems  is  how 
to  add  a  measure  of  common  sense  to  them. 
Many  other  people  have  this  problem,  too. 
The  whole  Issue  of  ABM,  I  believe,  ends  up 
as  a  conflict  of  Judgment  rather  than  one 
of  analysis.  Making  the  analysis  Is  very  Im- 
portant because  It  provides  the  raw  material 
for  Judgment;  It  gives  some  feeling  for  what 
Is  possible  and  what  isn't.  But  very  often  It 
turns  out  that  analyzing  a  complex  situa- 
tion offends  plain  common  sense  or  defies 
understanding.  In  studying  a  complex  prob- 
lem like  ABM.  certain  assumptions  have  to 
be  made,  and  If  the  assumptions  are  bad. 
the  analysis  will  simply  conceal  them. 

This  happens  frequently,  and  Is  happening 
now  in  the  debates  about  the  antlballlstlc 
missile.  We  do  not  have  adequate  knowledge 


about  many  aspects  of  an  antlbalUstlc-mls- 
sUe  duel  because  we  lack  vital  data  about 
the  attacking  missiles  and  about  ABM  per- 
formance. So  we  Just  pick  some  numbers 
that  seem  rational  and  we  use  them  to 
make  whatever  point  serves  our  purpose.  .  .  . 
One  man's  assumptions  give  one  set  of  con- 
clusions; .inother  man's  assumptions  give  a 
different  set.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  it  gets  ever  worse  than  that. 
When  we  design  a  system  like  the  Sentinel 
and  then  analyze  It.  we  assume  almost  Ideal- 
ized conditions.  We  assume  It  Is  going  to 
work  as  specified,  or  we  quite  arbitrarily  use 
some  reliability  estimate  like  .95.  But  we 
can't  know  whether  that  Is  even  close  to 
correct  because  we  have  never  built  or  oper- 
ated anything  like  the  Sentinel  before.  .  .  . 
Here  It  Is,  the  most  elaborate,  sophisticated, 
dynamic  combination  of  rocketry,  radars, 
computers,  electronics,  and  other  technol- 
ogy ever  proposed,  and  we  nre  expecting  that 
It  win  work  and  work  well  and  not  Just  well 
but  perfectly  the  first  time  It  Is  tried  In  a 
large-scale  test.  AU  kinds  of  mock  tests  can 
be  invented  for  it,  but  the  first  genuine  one 
will  be  when  It  is  used  In  earnest.  .  .  . 

To  Judge  an  ABM  defense  system  we  must 
know  Its  purpose.  Is  It  supposed  to  provide 
an  area  defense,  or  defense  of  mlssUe  sites, 
or  defense  of  a  fleet,  or  defense  of  a  few 
cities?  It  has  to  have  some  specific  purpose, 
but  one  of  the  Interesting  things  about  the 
argument  for  the  ABM  Is  that  Its  purpose 
seems  very  hard  to  grasp. 

We  were  told  at  one  point  that  the  Sen- 
tinel system  was  Intended  to  protect  us 
against  any  irrational  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese,  though  many  people  would 
contend  that  our  existing  deterrent  system 
will  do  this  adequately  now.  A  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  Sentinel  system,  however,  does  not 
show  that  Sentinel  would  provide  protec- 
tion against  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  for 
very  long  unless  we  make  some  unbelievably 
naive  assumptions  about  the  Chinese. 

We  should  look  at  the  more  general  ques- 
tion of  large  antlballlstlc- missile  systems  and 
concentrate  on  what  the  military  and  the 
congressional  enthusiasts  for  ABM  would 
like  to  build,  if  they  could  get  us  to  agree. 
What  they  have  In  mind  Is  a  much  more 
sophisticated  and  elaborate  antlbalUstlc- 
mlssUe  system  that  would  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  Intercepting  missiles  fired  at  the 
United  States.  The  question  Is:  does  It  make 
all  that  much  difference  to  our  security  if  an 
ABM  system  can  shoot  down  some  fraction 
of  the  ballistic  missiles  aimed  at  our  cities? 
What,  In  fact,  is  the  general,  over-all  effect 
on  our  security  of  creating  an  ABM  system? 
How  does  It  change  our  deterrent  posture? 
How  much  protection.  If  any,  will  It  give  the 
country  at  large,  or  the  military  Installa- 
tions? What  Is  Its  effect  on  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  more  rational  world?  What  does  It 
do  to  a  variety  of  other  military  obectlves  we 
might  have? 

Before  we  approach  such  questions,  there 
Is  one  important  generalization  I  would  like 
to  stress,  one  that  should  always  be  kept  In 
mind  while  examining  strategic-weapons 
systems  but  that  people  almost  always  for- 
get to  Uke  Into  account.  It  Is  that  these 
developments  take  a  long  time  from  concep- 
tion to  effective  operational  deployment.  .  .  . 
This  whole  cycle  takes  about  10  years. 

Some  weapons  systems  are  obsolete  In  the 
conception,  and  I  think  this  Is  probably  true 
for  the  antlballlstlc-mlsslle  system  before 
us.  I  have.  In  fact,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  system  that  depends  on  projec- 
tiles— rather  than,  say.  nuclear  rays  or  elec- 
tromagnetic b^ams  or  laser  beams — is  futile. 
An  antlballistlc-missile  system  attempts 
to  intercept  and  destroy  ballistic  missiles 
coming  in  very  fast,  very  high,  from  long 
distances.  It  requires  that  the  defenders  fire 
their  own  intercepting  missUes  from  the 
ground  after  they  have  detected  the  Incom- 
ing missiles  with  the  long-range  radar.  De- 
tection normally  occurs  when  the  attacking 


missiles  are  several  htindred  miles  away  If 
their  trajectories  are  normal.  They  can  be 
detected  farther  away  If  forward  radars  are 
employed.  After  detection  one  makes  a  rough 
projection  or  prediction  of  the  trajectory  of 
the  Incoming  missile  and  launches  an  anti- 
missile, usuaUy  a  rocket  carrying  a  nuclear 
warhead,  in  the  direction  of  the  incoming 
device.  The  missile-tracking  radar  on  the 
ground  must  follow  the  incoming  war- 
head and  it  tells  the  anti-missile  rocket 
where  to  go.  When  the  defensive  rocket  gets 
close  enough  to  the  incoming  missile  Its  nu- 
clear warhead  Is  exploded  and.  In  principle, 
destroys  the  attacking  object.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  both  by  analysis  and  In  field 
tests  to  be  possible.  No  one  questions  that  if 
you  set  up  this  kind  of  system  it  will  work 
in  an  Ideal  situation.  .  .  . 

The  defender  sits  and  guesses  about  the 
attackers'  tactics.  If  he  guesses  that  one 
thing  Is  going  to  happen,  he  Invents  a  tech- 
nology to  deal  with  it.  If  he  guesses  that 
something  else  Is  going  to  happen,  he  Invents 
another  technology.  But  there  Is  always  the 
possibility  that  something  quite  unexpected 
will  happen.  I  do  not  think  the  defender  Is 
ever  going  to  know  really  what  to  expect; 
the  variety  of  techniques  available  to  a  na- 
tion planning  an  offensive  system  Is  great 
enough  to  keep  an  antlballlstlc-mlsslle  sys- 
tem of  the  kind  we  are  Ulking  about  totally 
off  balance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  thought  that 
we  might  develop  an  antlballlstlc-mlsslle 
system,  and  therefore  that  the  Russians 
might  do  the  same  thing,  caused  us  to  de- 
velop a  whole  new  set  of  offensive  counter- 
measures  that  make  our  Air  Force  and  Navy 
confident  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  Russian  antimissile  system.  We  have  some 
new  missiles  that,  instead  of  a  single  war- 
head, carry  several  and  with  high  accuracy. 
.  We  have  available,  and  so  do  they,  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  black-out  attack.  One 
can  develop  very  different  kinds  of  offensive 
rockets  that  come  In  at  low  altitudes  and  do 
various  elaborate  maneuvers.  We  can  shield 
against  X  rays.  The  choices  are  endless. 

So.  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  anyone  who 
makes  calculations  about  what  his  defense 
system  can  do  must  make  and  proceed  from 
a  series  of  assumptions  that  do  not  seem  to 
be  warranted.  But.  of  course,  this  does  not 
stop  people  from  making  them. 

In  his  1967  "defense  posture"  speech,  lor 
example,  former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
cited  some  figures  still  widely  quoted.  He  said 
a  nuclear  exchange  with  Russia  In  1967 
would  cause  120,000.000  American  deaths.  He 
then  postulated  two  antimissile  defense  sys- 
tems for  the  United  States — one,  Posture  A. 
would  cost  $10  billion,  and  the  other,  Posture 
B,  would  cost  $20  billion.  His  calculations  In- 
dlcpted  that  the  $l0-blllion  system  would  re- 
duce American  fatalities  to  40.000.000  deaths, 
while  the  $20-blllion  system  would  reduce 
American  fatalities  to  30,000.000.  These  are 
numbers  I  find  hard  to  grasp,  but  they  ob- 
viously are  meant  to  indicate  a  very  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  fatality  ratio  If  we 
were  to  build  a  defense  system. 

However,  more  questions  were  left  un- 
answered than  were  answered  In  the  calcula- 
tions. First,  Mr.  McNamara,  I  believe,  as- 
sumed the  system  would  work  as  planned. 
But,  let  me  repeat,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  ABM  sys- 
tem even  If  a  potential  enemy  were  not 
devising  things  to  undo  Its  effectiveness.  I  do 
not  think  Its  performance  would  be  any- 
where near  the  advertised  predictions  be- 
cause of  Its  very  complexity.  Second,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara said  he  had  made  his  calculations  on 
the  basis  of  the  1967  Soviet  offensive  missile 
deployment.  But  that  was  not  a  Soviet  de- 
ployment the  Russians  told  us  about;  It  was 
only  McNamara's  guess,  or  somebody's  guess, 
about  the  Soviet  deployment.  So  our  defense 
planners  must  have  had  to  make  certain  as- 
sumptions not  only  about  our  own  system's 
weakness  and  accuracy  but  also  about  how 
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I  would  oonie  In,  bow 
w«Il  thay  WDuM  b*  protected.  tA  wb«ciM>r 
Omt  wqM  b«ar  <m«  wirteed  or  two  or  bmn. 
liB7«e  Mr.  MeI«M!iM«  knew  «n  th«M  thlnga. 
But  I  aoapect  there  mil  •  let  of  aMMmptloBa 
In  his  ealenlatlons  thet  ml^ht  not  hoM  up. 
Bren  If  they  b«d  heM  up  In  IMT  when  they 
were  made.  I  doitbt  that  they  would  be  of 
much  uae  today  .  .  . 

TTnfortunately.  many  people  do  not  read 
the  fine  print.  They  do  not  realise  that  you 
eanxiot  snap  your  fingers  and  wlah  Into 
eodatmce  (the|  kind  of  anUballlatlc-mlMlle 
syatem  being  argued  about.  They  do  not 
realise  that  if  we  buUd  an  antlballUtle-mlt- 
tlle  syatem  and  the  Russians  regard  It  as 
something  they  do  not  like,  they  have  plenty 
of  time  to  respond  and  to  figure  out  how  to 
get  their  missiles  past  It.  or  that  If  they 
build  an  ABM  system,  we  can  respond  In  the 
same  way. 

In  easence,  then,  my  judgment  la  that  we 
are  Juat  u  likely  to  wind  up  a  captive  In  the 
arms  race  If  we  start  going  the  way  of  ABM 
defense  as  if  we  continue  to  build  more  and 
more  offensive  missiles. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  It  Is  better 
to  spend  your  money  on  ABM  defenses  than 
on  more  destructive  power.  If  one  could  do 
this — ^lat  is.  freeze  the  offensive  power  on 
Both  sl^es  and  build  only  defensive  systems — 
this  might  make  ABM  a  good  thing.  U  Con- 
gress, the  military,  and  the  manufacturers 
were  happy  to  build  only  defenses  and  did 
not  press  us  to  add  to  the  offensive  forces, 
maybe  ABM  would  be  a  good  buy. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  tenable 
situation,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  one  basic 
disagreement  on  the  ABM.  I  think  we  would 
reach  a  point  in  the  growth  of  the  ABM 
defensive  system  where  people  would  argue 
that  improved  defenses  mean  that  the  of> 
fenaes  no  longer  can  guarantee  deterrence 
and  that  we  must  therefore  increase  our 
offensive  capability  even  more. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  anybody  can 
settle  with  numbers  and  calculations.  It  la 
a  Judgment.  But  judgments  of  this  kind  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  decision  to  build  or  not 
to  build  an  ABM  system,  not  the  statistics. 
the  caiculatlona  about  "coat-effectiveness." 
or  how  many  people  will  be  killed.  These 
factors  are  inaportant  in  the  decision,  of 
course.  What  la  moat  important,  however.  Is 
the  total  dynamics  and  the  likely  intemctlon 
of  the  policymakers  on  both  sides.  I  canoe 
back  to  where  I  began  and  aak:  Can  we  play 
this  game,  which  certainly  will  not  buy  us 
real  defenae,  and  at  the  same  time  achieve 
a  rational  world?  My  answer  is  no. 

for:    OONALO   BaKNICAN 

On  the  whole  I  accept  Jerome  WIesner's 
technical  characteriaations.  I  accept,  more 
or  less,  his  characterizations  of  Sentinel  as  it 
was  originally  envisaged.  The  views  I  present 
here  are  in  supoprt  of  a  defense  that  would 
make  a  sub&tantlai  difference  against  a  Soviet 
nuaalle  attack,  a  system  of  a  character  and 
capacity  missing  in  the  original  conception 
of  Sentinel. 

Here  Is  what  I  deem  to  be  the  critical 
factor:  Most  of  the  studies  of  performance 
of  heavier  deployment  now  possible  of  ABM 
defenses  against  major  Soviet  attacks — as- 
suming that  the  Soviets  do  not  make  a  major 
increase  in  their  offensive  forces  in  response 
to  our  improved  defense — have  shown  that 
fataUtles  in  the  United  States  might  be  re- 
duced from  a  figure  In  the  range  of  80  to  a 
100  to  120.000.000  down  In  perhaps  20  or  30  or 
40.000.000.  Using  the  period  of  the  mid  I»70b 
as  a  statistical  base,  this  might  change  the 
fatality  level  from  half  the  peculation  to 
something  on  the  order  of  10  per  cent.  Ob- 
▼loualy  ttie  remaining  prospect  of  losing  10 
percent  oT  our  cltlaens  Is  hardly  likely  to 
make  one  dance.  But  these  calculations  could 
make  a  great  dlfferenoe  in  the  kind  of  United 
States  that  would  exist  after  an  act  of  nu- 
clear war. 


By  the  same  proeees  that  night  save  as 
m<jeb  as  M  percent  of  the  popnlace.  we  wowVd 
very  likely  be  saving  an  even  higlier  per- 
centage of  the  country's  productive  capacity, 
eommunlcattons.  and  transportation  eystem. 
Ttils  makes  a  very  great  difference  In  the 
ability  of  the  society  to  recover  from  such 
a  blow.  .  .  . 

I  concede  that  the  ABM  systems  are  large, 
complicated,  and  untested  In  any  final  sense. 
There  U  some  chance  they  may  fall  If  sub- 
jected to  the  ultimate  teet  of  wnr,  In  ways 
that  we  did  not  foresee.  This  Is  a  technical 
problem,  as  Dr.  WIesner  ssys,  and  any  sci- 
entist must  agree  It  exists.  But  there  Is  an- 
other side  to  this  technira!  Interaction  that 
he  dIJ  not  uaentlon  and  I  would  emphasize: 
that  is.  the  offensive  forces  that  may  be  flred 
against  this  defensive  system  also  are  large, 
complicated,  untested  systems — untested 
against  the  environment  In  which  they  are 
supposed  to  work.  .  . . 

And  if  we  are  talking  about  the  possibility 
of  buying  national  survival  Insurance,  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  degree  of  risk  that  the 
insurance  \rouldnt  pay  off  under  some  cir- 
cumstances does  not  necessarily  negate  Us 
value. 

Thi.s  brin^3  us  to  the  technical  question  of 
how  difficult  it  la  for  the  offense  to  nullify 
an  ABM  defense.  The  wr-r-outcome  estimates 
made  by  Secretary  McNamara  should  obtain, 
at  least  if  the  Soviets  do  not  work  very  hard 
at  nullifying  otir  defense.  If  they  work  very 
hard  at  counteracting  our  ABM  system,  then 
they  ooneeivably  could  cancel  the  insurance 
value  we  expected  to  purchase  with  the  new 
defenses.  However,  it  turns  out  that,  as  far 
as  we  can  see.  It  Is  difficult  for  them  to  shift 
the  balance  by  further  offensive  development. 
This  Is  a  point  I  wish  to  stress. 

One  of  the  considerations  that  killed  Nlke- 
2>u8  ( and  I  was  among  those  opposed  to  de- 
ploying U)  was  that  the  system  looked  easy 
to  nullify.  It  had  mechanically  slewed  radars: 
it  did  not  have  much  tracking  capability. 
The  conclusion  was  that  it  would  be  fairly 
easy  to  design  attack  systems  that  would 
penetrate  It.  However,  the  beat  kinds  of  de- 
fenses that  developed  In  the  last  several 
years  do  not  suffer  the(>e  denclerides.  While 
I  agree  with  Dr.  WIesner  that  economic 
factors  do  not  dominate  here,  one  wants  to 
have  some  sense  of  the  costs. 

If  the  Soviets  could  nullify  one  of  these 
CIO  bUllon  or  C20  billion  ABM  defense  sys- 
tems by  spending  only  an  additional  1  per 
cent  as  much  on  their  offensive  force,  then 
I.  among  noany  others,  would  agree  that 
ABM  Ls  a  very  bad  buy.  It  seems,  however, 
not  likely  to  be  any  such  minor  economic 
matter.  .  .  . 

I  wo\ild  offer  a  more  technical  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  future  prospect  of  defense*. 
Although,  as  Dr.  WIesner  said,  there  are  many 
ways  one  can  think  of  to  penetrate  a  de- 
fense, there  also  are  more  and  more  poten- 
tial ways  of  building  up  a  defense.  I  believe 
that,  essentially,  all  the  possible  means  of 
penetration  are  known  and  openly  dis- 
cussed— warheads  that  maneuver,  that  can 
ccme  in  at  low  angles,  or  high  angles,  or  in 
special  trajectories:  more  warheads  can  be 
put  in.  more  chaff,  more  decoys,  more 
Jammers. 

However,  there  is  a  much  larger  array  of 
technical  possibilities  In  Improving  the  de- 
fense. Dr.  WIesner  alluded  to  some  of  them 
in  passing,  like  lasers  and  X  rays,  and  other 
mechanisms  thai  have  been  studied  for  spe- 
dflc  application  to  defense  systems.  No  one 
of  a  fairly  large  catalog  of  diverse  develop- 
ments may  work  at  the  moment,  but  there  is 
at  least  some  likelihood  of  contributing  to 
a  major  tneakthrough  on  the  defensive  side. 

Agreeing  that  these  technical  estimates 
cannot  be  exact.  I  believe  they  are  neverthe- 
less very  important  in  establishing  ranges 
for  decision-making.  For  example,  if  I  were 
convinced  that  Improved  ABM  defenses  could 
be  neutralized,  for  a  minor  fraction  of  their 


eoet,  or  that  tbey  wouVd  only  make  a  10 
per  eent  dlfferenoe  in  the  fatalltlea  In  case 
of  naclear  attack,  I  wouM  lose  Interest  In 
technical  eettmate*  of  this  kind  As  It  Is.  they 
seem  to  me  to  make  a  caae  that  cannot  be 
ignored. 

What  Dr.  WIesner  refers  to  as  questions  of 
judgment,  aa  opposed  to  analysis,  do  in- 
trude when  It  comes  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  of  deterrence. 
If  the  Soviets  begin  building  up  a  heavy  de- 
fense, our  military  strategists  would  be  ap- 
prehensive about  the  ability  of  our  offense  to 
penetrate  it:  and  this,  therefore,  would  soon 
upset  any  understanding  about  stabilization 
of  offensive  forces  and  would  launch  a  new 
x'm*  race. 

I  do  not  myself  believe,  as  I  am  sure  Dr. 
W'esner  does  not  believe,  that  the  United 
St.ites  requires  as  a  fundamental  part  of  its 
national  security  some  flxed  destruction  ca- 
pability— the  capacity  to  destroy,  say  74,000,- 

000  Russians,  or  78  per  cent  of  Soviet  In- 
dustrial capacity,  to  cite  two  figures  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  used  In  his  discussion  of  re- 
quirements for  what  he  calls  an  assured 
destruction  capacity"  for  our  deterrent  force. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  any  fixed  requirement 
for  any  large  number  of  Soviet  hostages.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  basic  military  require- 
ment is  simply  to  make  sure  tha.t  we  are  not 
in  an  unfavorable  position  vls-a-vls  the  So- 
viets at  any  given  or  predictable  time.  If  we 
are  confident  we  are  in  a  fair  military  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  Soviets,  there  Is  no  funda- 
mental law  of  nature  that  requires  that  we 
should  be  able  to  destroy  74.000.000  Russians. 

1  think  that  we  could  begin  to  work  back 
toward  a  state  in  which  defenses  begin  to 
look  more  and  more  effective — and,  aa  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
defense*  should  look  effective  on  t>oth 
sides  .  .  . 

The  policy  of  the  offensive  deterrent  theory 
has  been  Increasingly  persuasive  over  the 
past  years.  The  technical  prospects  for  de- 
fense in  the  later  1950s  vere  rightly  Judged  to 
be  poor.  As  a  result  many  of  us  assimilated 
the  doctrine  that,  since  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  rould  not  effectively  defend 
.igalnst  each  otlier,  each  had  to  deter  the 
other  with  large  nuclear  capobiUty.  As  long 
as  there  was  no  really  good  alternative  to  a 
standoff  of  this  kind,  the  way  was  open  for 
the  emergence  of  a  distorted  form  of  this 
doctrine  of  deterrent:  i.e.,  since  we  must 
deter,  we  cannot  defend.  That,  I  suggest,  is 
a  non  sequltur.  I  believe  the  United  States 
is  coming  to  a  judgment  of  what  Soviet 
rapabllitles  actu.iUy  are:  and  I  see  nothing  In 
this  to  preclude  deployment  of  ABM. 
defenses.  .  .  . 

I  And  it  very  difficult  to  follow  the  reason- 
ing that  holds  that  the  likelihood  of  war  will 
go  up  If  missile  defenses  are  deployed.  I  am 
among  those  who  argue  the  other  way:  We 
contend  that  if  ABM  defenses  are  deployed, 
they  will  at  the  very  least  considerably  com- 
plicate the  planning  of  an  attack,  and  so  a 
rather  substantial  addition  barrier  to  the  Ini- 
tiation of  war  arises. 

The  argument  Is  most  usually  couched  in 
traditional  terms  of  an  offenses-defense  arms 
race.  ABM  becomes  a  ploy  in  an  unending 
spiral  of  defense  followed  by  offense,  followed 
by  defense,  followed  by  offense,  followed  by 
defense,  and  so  on.  I  can  only  say  the  same 
thing  here  I  said  In  relation  to  the  arguments 
on  the  fundamental  requirements  of  deter- 
rence: It  ain't  necessarily  ao. 

The  question  is  basically  one  of  attitude. 
If  the  American  body  politic  defines  as  a 
fundamental  objective  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  It  must  have  an  offensive  force 
cBpab>e  of  killing  74.000.000  Russians,  and 
if  the  Soviets  then  start  building  a  missile 
defense  that  looks  as  is  it  would  reduce  our 
capability  to  destroy  Russians  below  that 
threshold,  then,  at  course,  there  will  be  an 
offensive   force   response   on   our  side.    .   .   . 

But  as  I  have  said,  it  Is  not  a  fondamental 
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law  of  nature  that  we  must  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  nxed  kill  ratio  of  Russians.  A  much 
more  sensible  United  States  posture.  It  seems 
to  me,  which  la  in  accordance  with  the 
dictate  of  keeping  In  a  good  military  posi- 
tion vls-a-vls  the  Soviets,  is  to  deploy  ABM 
defenses  Instead.  Prom  many  points  of  view, 
Hs  Dr.  WIesner  perceived,  we  should  have 
much  more  Interest  In  deploying  defenses 
than  In  deploying  offensive  forces.  I  think 
the  policy  process  In  the  United  States  will 
acquire  that  perspective  sooner  or  later. 

I  cannot  discern  any  fundamental  neces- 
sity for  the  United  States  to  respond  to 
Soviet  defense  build-up  with  Increased  of- 
fensive force  Increments  on  our  side.  As  far 
as  one  can  see.  Soviet  attitudes  are  them- 
selves already  favorable  to  a  defensive  pos- 
ture. In  recent  years  they  have  been  sub- 
stantially and  sharply  increasing  their  of- 
fensive forces,  but  it  is  still  probable  that 
they  have  more  of  a  doctrinal  emphasis  on 
defense  as  a  way  of  military  life  than  the 
United  States  has  had  In  quite  a  few  years. 

I  do  not  want  to  treat  lightly  the  pros- 
pect of  an  offense- defense  arms  race,  but  I 
believe  there  Is  a  better  way  of  dealing  with 
It  than  by  abstaining  from  defense  systems, 
which,  as  Premier  Kosygln  rightly  put  it,  will 
not  kill  people.  The  ABM  is  not  intended  to 
kill  anything  but  lethal  offensive  missiles; 
It  is  Intended  to  preserve  human  lives.  Inso- 
far as  both  we  and  the  Russians  cultivate 
that  judgment,  we  can  temper  the  prospects 
for  an  arms  race,  and  In  the  process  buy 
plenty  of  Insurance  for  both  the  super- 
powers. 

rOR:   LEON  JOHNSON 

The  strategy  of  assured  destruction,  or 
deterrence  through  a  balance  of  terror,  means 
that  we  must  have  the  capability  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  viable  nation  even  after 
suffering  a  surprise  first  strike. 

This  Is  a  radically  new  military  concept. 
Only  since  the  early  19508  have  we  believed 
that  we  must  maintain  a  force  In  being 
capable  of  destroying  a  potential  enemy. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  planners  held  that  we 
needed  only  sufficient  force  In  being  to  de- 
fend the  country  while  greater  forces  were 
created  in  order  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
enemy. 

Under  those  circumstances  we  never  in- 
sisted that  our  forces  had  to  be  sufBcient  to 
devastate  an  entire  country.  The  ultimate 
objective  was  only  to  muster  sufficient 
strength  to  defeat  the  enemy's  forces  and 
destroy  his  war-making  potential.  The  war 
would  end  when  the  enemy  sued  for  peace, 
surrendered,  and  accepted  defeat.  We  as- 
sumed that  victory  would  come  well  short 
of  total  destruction:  and  It  has  been  our 
practice  to  lend  moral  and  physical  assist- 
ance to  our  enemies  In  rebuilding  and  re- 
suming their  places  In  the  family  of  nations. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  being  bxillders,  not 
destroyers. 

When  the  most  knowledgeable  authorities 
charged  with  the  defense  of  our  country  can 
say  that  our  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  have  the  capability  to  blunt  any  ene- 
my attack,  to  keep  the  damage  to  our  coun- 
try to  an  acceptable  level,  and  to  permit  us  to 
continue  as  a  viable  nation,  then  we  can 
change  back  froir.  a  strategy  of  assured  de- 
struction to  the  earlier  concept  of  measured 
damage.  It  would  no  longer  be  essential  to 
destroy  an  enemy  as  a  viable  nation.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  Inflict  only  sufficient  damage 
to  ensure  that  he  recognized  that  the  em- 
ployment of  armed  force  against  us  was  not 
rewarding,  and  that  there  are  better  ways 
to  settle  International  disputes. . . . 

Should  the  Soviets  deploy  an  ABM  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  and  their  major  cities 
in  the  early  1970s,  such  a  condition  could  be 
exceedingly  destabilizing.  Certainly  we  would 
not  test  those  defenses.  Should  the  Soviets 
believe,  even  mistakenly,  that  their  defenses 
could  blunt  an  attack  of  ours.  It  would  be 
almost  as  bad  for  us  as  If  It  were  true.  Should 
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they  believe  they  could  blunt  an  attack,  with 
acceptable  losses,  and  so  announce  to  the 
world,  the  world  would  be  prone  to  believe 
them.  It  could  be  expected  that  many  U.S. 
citizens  would  also  believe  them,  and  the 
uproar  could  be  mxich  worse  than  the  cry  of 
"missile  gap"  we  experienced  in  1960.  If  we 
had  in  the  meantime  lost  the  six  years  of 
time  necessary  to  build  and  Uistall  a  defen- 
sive system  of  oxir  own,  there  would  be  no 
way  to  redress  the  balance.  We  would  be 
subject  to  that  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  wc 
avoided  for  the  past  20  years.  .  . . 

It  Is  time  to  recall  that  a  strategy  based  on 
self-interest  includes,  ipso  facto,  the  defense 
of  population  regardless  of  the  other  side's 
statements,  intentions,  or  reactions.  Fail- 
ure to  realize  this  will  in  the  long  run  be 
tremendously  constraining,  destabilizing, 
and  costly  to  our  foreign  policy  and  could 
cause  the  death  of  our  great  country.  .  .  . 

against:    GEORGE    S.    M'GOVERN 

The  antlbalUstlc  missile  is  a  most  remark- 
able device,  to  say  the  least.  It  Is  remarkable 
for  Its  technology  and  for  its  capacity  to 
devour  large  sums  of  money.  But  most  re- 
markable of  all  is  its  political  effect — an 
effect  so  potent  that  our  country  is  about  to 
embark  on  the  deployment  of  this  defensive 
missile  system  before  It  has  been  carefully 
evaluated,  and  at  a  time  in  our  national 
life  when  we  ought  to  be  most  iiiterested  in 
reducing  both  the  costs  and  the  hazards  of 
the  arms  race. 

I  believe  that  an  ABM  deployment  by  the 
United  States  would  actually  decrease  our 
security  and  our  capacity  to  conduct  an 
Intelligent  and  rational  foreign  policy.  It 
would  do  this  not  only  because  it  would  be 
easily  penetrated  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  less 
cost,  If  they  chose  to  do  so,  but  also  because 
It  would  lead  to  a  further  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  and  a  worsening  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  the  allocation 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  In  ABM 
at  this  time  would  actually  threaten  our  In- 
ternal national  security  in  a  peculiarly  pain- 
ful manner,  depriving  us  of  funds  urgently 
needed  to  cope  with  the  explosive  social  and 
economic  needs  of  our  own  society  and  of  the 
world  In  ferment  around  it. 

We  could,  as  a  precaution,  do  what  I  as- 
sume we  would  do.  If  we  had  the  good  judg- 
ment to  back  away  from  the  actual  deploy- 
ment of  this  missile  system — that  is.  con- 
tinue with  research  and  development,  even  to 
the  prototype  stage,  on  defensive  missile  sys- 
tems. Then,  If  new  breakthroughs  should  oc- 
cur on  the  technical  front,  or  If  new  Informa- 
tion comes  to  us  about  what  our  potential 
enemies  are  up  to,  we  would  be  in  a  position. 
If  necessary,  to  consider  deployment  of  the 
system.   .   .   . 

Pollticallv,  the  ability  to  get  support  for 
highly  dubious  multl-bllllon-dollar  projects 
such  as  the  ABM  rests  on  two  factors:  first, 
exploitation  of  the  national  feeling  of  In- 
security that  comes  any  time  we  debate  a 
proposal  with  a  defense  label  attached  to 
It:  and  second,  the  perfectly  legal  and  very 
substantial  rewards  the  military  sector  can 
bestow  upon  communities  and  states  whose 
congressmen  are  co-operative.  .  .  . 

So.  let  us  face  it,  the  antiballlstlc-missile 
system  Is  little  more  than  a  gigantic  make- 
work  welfare  project  sponsored  by  the  miU- 
tary-lndvistrlal  complex.  I  charge  that  this 
kind  of  artificial  and  unimaginative  public 
spending  Is  degrading  rather  than  strength- 
ening our  society,  and  that  it  is  doing  so  to 
an  extent  that  more  than  offsets  any  tem- 
porary military  advantage  we  may  gain  from 
It,  .  .  . 

A    DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Berle.  I  do  not  think  the  antiballls- 
tlc-missile system  should  be  deployed.  The 
research  on  it  should  be  done  and  the  Infor- 
mation acquired  but  then  we  should  stop 
there.  I  can  find  no  technician  who  Is  pre- 


pared to  say  that  an  antlballistlc-mlsslle 
defense  could  be  airtight.  One  argument  for 
deploying  an  ABM  system  is  that  it  could 
reduce  the  number  of  our  fatalities  to  10,- 
000,000  or  15,000,000,  but  we  have  no  way  of 
determining  whether  we  could  sustain 
10,000.000  or  15.000.000  deaths  vrtthout  hav- 
ing our  whole  social,  governmental,  and 
political  system  smashed  and  our  country 
so  disorganized  that  it  would  be  brought  to 
the  point  of  defeat.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Brennan.  The  technically  Informed 
people  tell  us  that  if  we  spent  from  $10  to 
$20  billions  for  ABM  it  would  reduce  fatal- 
ity levels  from  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the 
population  to  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  it  prob- 
ably would  save  an  even  greater  percentage 
of  our  industrial  resources.  This  would  be 
true  in  the  kind  of  war  that  could  happen 
in  the  middle  or  late  1970s,  pitting  ABM 
against  advanced  technology  skillfully  em- 
ployed against  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
combination  of  these  two  reductions  that 
would  make  the  difference  between  having  a 
country  that  could  reconstitute  itself  within 
some  relatively  short  number  of  years  (say, 
5  or  10)  after  the  war.  and  having  a  country 
whose  recovery  in  any  time  period  would  be 
highly  problematical.   .   .   . 

Mr.  McGovERN.  What  is  the  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  are  going  beyond  (a)  very  lim- 
ited defensive  system  deployed  around  Mos- 
cow, and  their  apparent  aircraft  defenses 
around  Leningrad?  Do  we  have  credible  evi- 
dence that  they  are  moving  ahead  on  a 
nationwide  defensive  missile  system? 

Dr.  BRENNAN.  I  think  the  evidence  is  both 
ambiguous  and  undlscussable. 

Dr.  WIESNER.  But  mostly  negative. 

Mr.  Herzfeld.  Their  system  around  Moscow 
is  comparable  to  a  thin  defense. 

Dr.  WIESNER.  No,  it  is  only  a  .m:ill  piece  (  f 
a  thin  system. 

Mr.  Herzfeld.  It's  not  all  that  small 

Dr.  WIESNER.   It  Is. 

Mr.  Berle.  While,  as  I  have  said.  I  am 
against  ABM  deployment  because  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  effective,  I  do  not  ngree  with 
some  critics  of  ABM  who  say  that  economi- 
cally the  country  cannot  afford  it.  That  is 
nonsense.  The  maximum  estimate  Is  that 
ABM  would  rost  $50  billion.  The  United 
States  can  aflord  that,  and  more.  This 
year,  the  gross  national  product  will  be 
about  $860  billion  and  the  best  esti- 
mate for  the  1969  GNP  is  S910  billion 
We  can  assume  that  before  ABM  would  be 
fully  deployed  three  or  four  years  from  now. 
the  GNP  would  be  about  a  trillion  dollars 
To  detach  $50  billion  for  ABM  could  be  done 
It  could  be  done  even  while  we're  spendiuB 
great  amounts  of  money  for  the  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  country.  It  Is 
true  that  this  would  require  a  political  mood 
of  urgency  the  country  does  not  now  have 
But.  economically.  ABM  is  a  manageable 
proposition.  .  .  . 

Mr  Rabi.  There  Is  no  question  that  we  can 
afford  both  guns  and  butter,  no  question  to 
be  put  In  cold  economic  statistics.  But  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  economic  satlstics  are  a  suf- 
ficient measurement  of  what  a  country  can 
afford.  .  .  . 

A  country  is  more  than  its  economic  ca- 
pacity or  its  material  possessions.  It  has  a 
personal,  spiritual,  psychological  side — it  is 
a  culture. 

Those  of  us  who  are  teachers  and  close  to 
young  people  know  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  been  alienated  by  all  this  expenditure 
on  military  things. 

When  they  see  the  Government  putting  out 
tremendous  sums  of  money  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  then  observe  the  Government's 
reluctance  to  invest  in  the  solution  of  do- 
mestic human  problems,  they  see  a  reorienta- 
tion of  our  national  policy  which  they  be- 
lieve is  turning  us  into  a  garrison  state.  .  .  . 
I  have  to  say  that  I  find  all  these  statistical 
arguments,  all  this  war-gaming,  rather  ob- 
scene. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mean- 
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lac  of  security  on  a  miicli  nvor«  profound 
toTel  Wbllc  we  ar«  trying  to  Msure  the  s^ety 
of  ttM  coimuy.  we  may  b«  uadermlnlng  it.  .  . . 

When  Mr.  BtaMUtower  «M  pwldent  of  Co- 
lumbte  (7niv«rstty.  h*  Mid  MMBetblnc  Ui*t 
struck  me.  He  had  never  been  Interested  in 
defending  property,  or  even  lives,  he  SMld,  M 
much  as  he  had  In  defending  a  way  of  life. 
When  you  look  at  the  proposition  inherent  In 
a  nuclear  exchange.  3rou  realize  that  even 
minimal  losses — such  as  taking  out  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  letting 
everything  elae  stand — would  spell  the  end 
of  the  American  dream  as  we  know  It.  .  .  . 

When  Russia  Invaded  Caechoalovakla  last 
•iiiiuner  there  was  no  violent  resistance  by 
tk«  CBAChs.  Tou  might  ask  whether  this  was 
wtse  or  not.  In  one  view,  the  Czech  people 
were  "chicken"  for  not  standing  up  even 
though  the  odds  were  hopeless.  But  la  the 
survival  of  a  people  and  their  culture  not 
more  Important  than  a  "heroic"  gesture?  .  .  . 

Mr.  HaoFKLo.  I  am  quite  aware  that  even 
to  contemplate  the  kind  of  calculations  one 
must  make  in  matters  of  military  security 
causes  real  and  valid  revulsion  in  many 
people,  and  not  Just  among  the  young.  I  must 
point  out.  however,  that  this  revulsion  Is 
the  kind  that  any  nonmedical  person  feels 
wb«M-be  accidentally  walks  into  an  operating 
rooaikjrhlle  an  operation  Is  going  on.  His 
reaction  Is  valid,  but  It  does  not  help  him 
understand  the  problem  of  medicine  very 
much. 


Joumments  of  the  Senate  between  today 
aiul  next  Tueaday,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Jxt  Hotue  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  from  ad- 
journment now  unUl  next  Tuesday? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  about  to  make 
that  request. 


NOMINATIONS 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO 
FRIDAY  NEXT  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  its  business  today,  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  10  am.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTTNO  EULOGIES 
OP  SENATOR  BARTLETT  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  eulogies  of  Sen- 
ator Bartlktt  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  for  later  distribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY 
25.  1909 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  Farewell  Address  on  Friday,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  noon,  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 25, 19«9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENTS FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the  ad- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  ajn.  on  Friday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  an  adjournment  until  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1969  at  10  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Soiate  February  19,  1969: 

IM  Tm  An  FoacB 

Orant  Hansen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Depabtment  or  Detensx 
a.   Wsrren   Nutter,  of   Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  tux  Ant  FoKCE 

John  L.  McLucas,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Curtis  W.  Tarr.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  the  AaMT 
Thaddeus  R.  Beal.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

William  K.  Brehm.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  the  Navy 
James    D.    Kittle,    of   Virginia,    to    be    an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Depaktment  or   Health,   BotKrAxioN,   and 

Welj-asx 

John  O.  Veneman,  of  Callfomia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

James  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  New  Toric,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

COMMISSTONCIt  OP  EDUCATION 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Commissioner    of    E:ducation. 

DisraicT  or  Columbia  Council 
Gilbert  Hahn.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  for  the  term  expiring  February  1 , 
1072. 

Sterling  Tucker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  for  the  term  expiring 
February  1,  1972. 

Jerry  A.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  l>e  a  member  of  the  District  of  Coium- 
bia  Council  for  the  term  expiring  February 
1.1972. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Ignatius  L.  Urbonas. 
pastor  of  St.  Casimir  Church,  Gary,  Ind., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  who  created  all  men 
free  and  equal,  bless  this  country  whose 
flag  is  a  symbol  of  freedom  to  all  nations. 

God  bless  our  President,  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
for  their  efforts  in  preserving  this  land 
free,  and  bless  them  for  their  endeavors 
for  the  freedom  of  other  nations. 

God  bless  all  nations  that  seek  freedom 
among  which  is  Lithuania.  In  the  sorrow 
of  her  enslavement  she  commemorates 
today  the  51st  anniversary  of  her  dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Almighty  God,  we  beseech  You  to  aid 
all  those  who  are  oppressed  and  deprived 
of  their  freedom,  to  become  free  again 
and  live  in  peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-74) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  blight  of  poverty  requires  priority 
attention.  It  engages  our  hearts  and 
challenges  our  intelligence.  It  cannot 
and  will  not  be  treated  lightly  or  in- 
differently, or  without  the  most  searching 
examination  of  how  best  to  marshal  the 
resources  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  combatting  it. 


At  my  direction,  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council  has  been  conducting  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  nation's  anti-poverty 
programs,  of  the  way  the  anti-poverty 
effort  is  organized  and  administered, 
and  of  ways  in  which  it  might  be  made 
more  effective. 

That  study  is  continuing.  However,  I 
can  now  announce  a  number  of  steps  I 
intend  to  take,  as  well  as  spelling  out 
some  of  the  considerations  that  will  guide 
my  future  recommendations. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1970.  The  present  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  runs  only  imtil  June  30. 
1969.  I  will  ask  Congress  that  this  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  be  ex- 
tended for  another  year.  Prior  to  the  end 
of  the  Fiscal  Year,  I  will  send  Congress 
a  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  future 
of  the  poverty  program,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  revising  and  extend- 
ing the  Act  itself  beyond  its  scheduled 
1970  expiration. 

How  the  work  begun  by  OEO  can  best 
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be  carried  forward  Is  a  subject  on  which 
many  views  deserve  to  be  heard — both 
from  within  Congress,  and  among  those 
many  others  who  are  interested  or  af- 
fected, including  especially  the  poor 
themselves.  By  sending  my  proposals 
weU  before  the  Act's  1970  expiration,  I 
intend  to  provide  time  for  full  debate  and 
discussion.  _       ^    . 

In  the  maae  of  anti-poverty  efforts, 
precedents  are  weak  and  knowledge  un- 
certain. These  past  years  of  increasing 
Federal  Involvement  have  begun  to  make 
clear  how  vast  is  the  range  of  what  we 
do  not  yet  know,  and  how  fragile  are 
projections  based  on  partial  understand- 
ing. But  we  have  learned  some  lessons 
about  what  works  and  what  does  not. 
The  changes  I  propose  vrtll  be  based  on 
those  lessons  and  those  discoveries,  and 
rooted  in  a  determination  to  press  ahead 
with  anti-poverty  efforts  even  though  in- 
dividual experiments  have  ended  in  dis- 
appointment. 

Prom  the  experience  of  OEO,  we  have 
learned  the  value  of  having  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  agency  whose  special 
concern  is  the  poor.  We  have  learned 
the  need  for  flexibility,  responsiveness, 
and  continuing  innovation.  We  have 
learned  the  need  for  management  effec- 
tiveness. Even  those  most  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  goals  of  the  anti-pov- 
erty effort  recognize  now  that  much  that 
has  been  tried  has  not  worked. 

The  OEO  has  been  a  valuable  fount  of 
ideas  and  enthusiasm,  but  it  has  suffered 
from  a  confusion  of  roles. 

OEO's  greatest  value  is  as  an  initiating 
agency— devising  new  programs  to  help 
the  poor,  and  serving  as  an  "incubator" 
for  these  programs  during  their  initial, 
experimental  phases.  One  of  my  aims 
is  to  free  OEO  itself  to  perform  these 
functions  more  effectively,  by  providing 
for  a  greater  concentration  of  its  ener- 
gies on  its  itmovatlve  role. 

Last  year.  Congress  directed  that  spe- 
cial studies  be  made  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  whether  Head  Start  and  the 
Job  Corps  should  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered directly  by  OEO.  or  whether  re- 
sponsibUity  should  be  otherwise  assigned. 
Section  309  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  provides: 

The  President  shaU  make  a  specUl  study 
of  whether  the  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  Head  Start  program  established  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  should 
continue  to  \ye  vested  in  the  Directw  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  should  be 
transferred  to  another  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  should  be  delegated  to  another  such 
agency  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
602(d)  of  the  aforementioned  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  and  shall  submit  the 
findings  of  this  study  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  March  1, 1969. 


I  have  today  submitted  this  study  to 
the  Congress.  Meanwhile,  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  provided  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  I  have  directed 
that  preparations  be  made  for  the  dele- 
gation of  Head  Start  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Whether  it  should  be  actually  trans- 
ferred Is  a  Question  I  will  take  up  in  my 
later,  comprehensive  message,  along  with 
my  proposals  for  a  permanent  status  and 
organizational  structure  for  OEO.  Pend- 
ing a  final  decision  by  the  Secretary  of 


HEW  on  where  within  the  department 
responsibility  for  Head  Start  would  be 
lodged,  it  will  be  located  directly  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

In  order  to  provide  for  orderly  prepa- 
ration, and  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
interruption  of  programs,  I  have  directed 
that  this  delegation  be  made  effective 
July  1,  1969.  By  then  the  summer  pro- 
grams for  1969  will  all  have  been  funded, 
and  a  new  cycle  ^vill  be  beginning. 

I  see  this  delegation  as  an  important 
element  in  a  new  national  commitment 
to  the  crucial  early  years  of  life. 

Head  Start  is  still  experimental.  Its 
effects  are  simply  not  known— save  of 
course  where  medical  care  and  similar 
ser^'ices  are  involved.  The  results  of  a 
major  national  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram  will   be   available   this   spring.   It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  preliminary 
reports  on  this  study  confirm  what  many 
have  feared:  the  long  term  effect  of  Head 
Start  appears  to  be  extremely  weak.  This 
must  not  discourage  us.  To  the  contrary 
it  only  demonstrates  the  immense  con- 
tribution the  Head  Start  program  has 
made  simply  by  having  raised  to  promi- 
nence on  the  national  agenda  the  fact- 
known  for  some  time,  but  never  widely 
recognized— that  the  children  of  the  poor 
mostly  arrive  at  school  age  seriously  de- 
ficient in  the  ability  to  profit  from  for- 
mal education,  and  already  significantly 
behind  their  contemporaries.  It  also  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear  that  our 
schools  as  they  now  exist  are  unable  to 
overcome  this  deficiency. 

In  this  context,  the  Head  Start  Fol- 
low-Through Program  already  delegated 
to  HEW  by  GEO,  assumes  an  even 
greater  importance. 

In  recent  years,  enormous  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  understanding 
of  human  development.  We  have  learned 
that  intelligence  is  not  fixed  at  birth, 
but  is  largely  formed  by  the  environ- 
mental infiuences  of  the  early  formative 
years.  It  develops  rapidly  at  first,  and 
then  more  slowly;  as  much  of  that  devel- 
opment takes  place  in  the  first  four  years 
as  in  the  next  thirteen.  We  have  learned 
further  that  environment  has  its  great- 
est impact  on  the  development  of  intel- 
Ugence  when  that  development  is  pro- 
ceeding most  rapidly— that  is,  in  those 
earliest  years. 

This  means  that  many  of  the  problems 
of  poverty  are  traceable  directly  to  early 
childhood  experience— and  that  if  we 
are  to  make  genuine,  long-range  prog- 
ress, we  must  focus  our  efforts  much 
more  than  heretofore  on  those  few  years 
which  may  determine  how  far,  through- 
out his  later  life,  the  child  can  reach. 

Recent  scientific  developments  have 
shown  that  this  process  of  early  child- 
hood development  poses  more  difficult 
problems  than  had  earUer  been  recog- 
nized—but they  also  promise  a  real  pos- 
sibility of  major  breakthroughs  soon  in 
our  understanding  of  this  process.  By 
placing  Head  Start  in  the  Department 
of  HEW,  it  will  be  possible  to  strengthen 
it  by  association  with  a  wide  range  of 
other  early  development  programs  within 
the  department,  and  also  with  the  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  and  the  National  In- 


stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  is  new.  But  we 
are  not  on  that  ground  absolved  from 
the  responsibility  to  respond  to  it.  So 
crucial  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commit- 
ment to  providing  all  American  children 
an  opportunity  for  healthful  and  stimu- 
lating development  during  the  first  five 
years  of  life.  In  delegating  Head  Start 
to  the  Department  of  HEW,  I  pledge  my- 
self to  that  commitment. 

The    Vocational    Education    Amend- 
ments of  1968  directed  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  study  the  Job  Corps  in 
relation    to   state   vocational   education 
programs.  I  have  directed  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Manpower,  to  work  with  the 
Acting   Commissioner   of   Education   In 
preparing  such  a  report  for  submission 
to  Congress  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
One  of  the  priority  aims  of  the  new 
Administration  Is  the   development  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  program,  designed  to 
make  centrally  avaUable  to  the  unem- 
ployed and   the  underemployed  a   full 
range  of  Federal  job  training  and  place- 
ment services.  Toward  this  end.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  many  Federal  manpower 
programs  be  integrated  and  coordinated. 
Therefore,  as  a  first  step  toward  bet- 
ter program  management,  the  Job  Corps 
will  be  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

For  the  Department,  this  will  add  an- 
other important  manpower  service  com- 
ponent. For  the  Job  Corpsmen,  it  will 
make  available  additional  training  and 
service  opportunities.  From  the  stand- 
point of  program  management,  it  makes 
it  possible  to  coordinate  the  Job  Corps 
with  other  manpower  services,  especially 
vocational  education,  at  the  point  ot 
delivery. 

The  Department  of  Labor  already  lo 
deeply  involved  in  the  recruitment,  coun- 
seUng  and  placement  of  Job  Corpsmen. 
It  refers  80  percent  of  all  male  and  45 
percent  of  all  female  enroUees;  it  pro- 
vides job  market  information,  and  helps 
locate  Job  Corpsmen  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  opportunity. 

This  delegation  will  also  \>e  made  el- 
fectlve  on  July  1.  1969;  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture  wih 
continue  to  have  operating  responsibility 
for  the  Job  Corps  centers  concerned  pri- 
marily with  conservation. 

I  have  directed  that  preparations  be 
made  for  the  transfer  of  two  other  pro- 
grams from  OEO  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Com- 
prehensive Health  Centers,  which  provide 
health  service  to  the  residents  of  poor 
neighborhoods,  and  Foster  Grandparents 
program.  In  my  judgement,  these  can  be 
better  administered  at  present,  or  m  the 
near  future,  within  the  structure  of  tho 
Department.  ^  .  ^ 

In  making  these  changes,  I  recognize 
that  Innovation  costs  money— and  that  a 
OEO  is  to  continue  its  effectiveness  as 
an  innovating  agency,  adequate  funds 
must  be  made  available  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Moreover,  it  is  my  intent  that 
Community  Action  Agencies  can  con- 
tinue to  be  involved  in  the  operation  of 
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programs  such  as  Head  Start  at  the  local 
level,  even  though  an  agency  other  than 
OEO  has  received  such  programs,  by  del- 
egation, at  the  national  level.  It  also  Is 
my  Intent  that  the  vital  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs  will  be  pressed  forward, 
and  that  in  the  area  of  economic  devel- 
opment OEO  will  have  an  important  role 
to  play,  in  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies, in  fostering  community-based  busi- 
ness development. 

One  of  the  principal  alms  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's continuing  study  of  the 
anti-poverty  effort  will  be  to  improve  its 
management  effectiveness.  When  pov- 
erty-fund monies  are  stolen,  those  hurt 
most  are  the  poor — whom  the  monies 
were  meant  to  help.  When  programs  are 
InefBciently  administered,  those  hurt 
most  again  are  the  poor  The  public  gen- 
erally, and  the  poor  especially,  have  a 
right  to  demand  effective  and  efficient 
management.  I  intend  to  provide  it. 

I  expect  that  important  economies 
will  result  from  the  delegation  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
we  shall-  continue  to  strive  for  greater 
efficiency,  and  especially  for  greater  ef- 
fectiveness in  Head  Start. 

A  Concentrated  Management  Im- 
provement Program  initiated  in  OEO 
will  be  Intensified.  Under  this  program, 
selected  Community  Action  Agencies  will 
be  required  to  take  steps  to  devise  im- 
provements in  such  areas  as  organiza- 
tional structure,  financial  and  account- 
ing systems,  personnel  training  and  work 
scheduling.  Standards  will  be  applied  un- 
der the  'management  Improvement  pro- 
gram" to  evaluate  the  operations  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies.  We  intend  to 
monitor  these  programs  actively  in  order 
to  insure  that  they  are  achieving  high- 
level  effectiveness  and  that  they  are  being 
administered  on  an  orderly  basis. 

In  the  past,  problems  have  often  arisen 
over  the  relationship  of  State,  county 
and  local  governments  to  programs  ad- 
ministered by  OEO.  This  has  particu- 
larly been  the  case  where  the  State  and 
local  officials  have  wanted  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  programs  but  for  various 
reasons  have  been  prevented  from  doing 
so.  I  have  assigned  special  responsibility 
for  working  out  these  problems  to  the 
newly-created  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relation.s,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Vice  President. 

I  have  directed  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council  to  keep  the  anti-poverty  effort 
under  constant  review  and  evaluation, 
seeking  new  ways  in  which  the  various 
departments  can  help  and  better  ways  in 
which  their  efforts  can  be  coordinated. 

My  comprehensive  recommendations 
for  the  future  of  the  poverty  program 
will  be  made  after  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council's  own  initial  study  is  completed, 
and  after  I  have  reviewed  the  Comp- 
troller General's  study  of  OEO  ordered 
by  Congress  in  1967  and  due  for  sub- 
mission next  month. 

Meanwhile.  I  would  stress  this  final 
thought:  If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of 
experimental  programs,  we  must  frankly 
.ecognize  their  experimental  nature  and 
frankly  acknowledge  whatever  shortcom- 
ings they  develop.  To  do  so  is  not  to  belit- 
tle the  exi)eriment,  but  to  advance  its  es- 
sential  purpose:    that   of   flndlnc   new 


ways,  better  ways,  of  making  progress 
In  areas  still  inadequately  understood. 

We  often  can  leam  more  from  a  pro- 
gram that  falls  to  achieve  Its  purpose 
than  from  one  that  succeeds.  If  we  ap- 
ply those  lessons,  then  even  the  "failure" 
will  have  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  larger  purposes. 

I  urge  all  those  involved  in  these  ex- 
perimental programs  to  bear  this  In 
mind — and  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  this  administration  is 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  how  best  to 
make  real  progress  against  those  social 
ills  that  have  so  stubbornly  deHed  solu- 
tion. We  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers.  We  are  determined  to  find  as 
many  as  we  can. 

The  men  and  women  who  will  be  valued 
most  in  this  administration  will  be  those 
who  understand  that  not  every  experi- 
ment succeeds,  who  do  not  cover  up  fail- 
ures but  rather  lay  open  problems,  frank- 
ly and  constructively,  so  that  next  time 
we  will  know  how  to  do  better. 

In  this  spirit,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  place  our  anti-poverty  efforts  on  a 
secure  footing — and  that  as  we  continue 
to  gain  in  understanding  of  how  to  mas- 
ter the  difficulties,  we  can  move  forward 
at  an  accelerating  pace. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  19.  1969. 


INFORMATION  ON  EMPLOYEES  WHO 
PARTICIPATED  EN  TRAINING  IN 
NON -GOVERNMENT  PACILmES  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  196»— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  1308<b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  I  am  transmitting 
forms  supplying  information  on  those 
employees  who,  during  Fiscal  Year  1968, 
participated  in  training  In  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  in  courses  that  were  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  In  dura- 
tion and  those  employees  who  received 
awards  or  contributions  incident  to  train- 
ing in  non-Government  facilities. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  19.  1969. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMTITEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  TO  CONDUCT  STUD- 
IES AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  189  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  His.  189 

Re$olved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
IMM,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  designated  by  the 
chairman,  may  make  investigations  Into  the 
following  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction: 
In  the  United  States,  Commonwealths,  ter- 
ritories, and  possessions  thereof,  and  Canada, 
public  works  projects  either  authorized  or 
proposed  to  be  authorized  relating  to  flood 
control  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, waterpower,  navigation,  water  pollution 
control,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  roads 
and  highways,  as  well  as  all  other  public 
works  and  economic  and  regional  develop- 
ment matters  within  Its  jurisdiction. 

For  the  purpose  off  making  such  investi- 
gations the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  durfng 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
In  the  United  States,  Commonwealths,  terri- 
tories, and  possessions  thereof,  and  Canada, 
whether  the  House  has  recessed  or  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings  and  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  and  docu- 
ments as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  surh 
chairman  or  member. 

The  conunlttee  may  attend  conferences 
and  meetings  on  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion wherever  held  within  the  United  States, 
Commonwealths,  territories,  and  possessions 
thereof,  and  Canada. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
Investigation  of  any  subject  matter  which  is 
being  Investigated  by  any  other  standing 
committee  of  the  House. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  Slates,  Commonwealths,  territories, 
and  possessions  thereof,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing section  1754  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  In 
foreign  countries  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
expenses  of  Its  members  or  other  Members  or 
employees   traveling  abroad. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  strike  line  12,  and  Insert  in  Uevt 
thereof:  "diction,  and,  in  Mexico,  and  those 
Central  American  and  South  American  coun- 
tries In  which  the  Pan  American  Highway  is 
located.  International  roads  and  highways." 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  the  words  "and 
Canada,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Canada, 
Mexico,  and  those  Central  American  and 
South  American  countries  in  which  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Is  located,". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  the  words  "and 
Canada. "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Canada, 
Mexico,  and  those  Central  American  and 
South  American  countries  In  which  the  Pan 
American  Highway  is  located. " 

Strike  all  after  line  20,  page  3,  and  all  of 
page  3,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States:  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  th«  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
committee's  authority  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
thoae  Central  American  and  South  American 
countries  in  which  the  Pan  American  High- 
way Is  located:  Provided.  That  (1)  no  mem- 
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ber  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  local  currencle*  for  subrtst- 
ence  In  any  country  at  a  rate  in  exeeM  of 
the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  88-833,  ap- 
proved October  7.  1»«4;  (2)  no  m«nber  or 
employee  ol  said  committee  sbaU  receive  oe 
expend  an  amount  for  transportation  in  ex- 
cess ol  actual  transportation  ccmXa;  (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expense*  of  members 
of  said  committee  or  its  employees  In  any 
country  where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

"Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  itemlaed  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation If  furnished  by  pubUc  carrier,  or  If 
such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Ooverimient,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  COMMTITEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  CONDUCT  CERTAIN 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  131  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  131 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1969,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  <»  by  subcom- 
mittee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  Investigations  and 
make  Inqxilrles  relating  to  matters  coming 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  all  laws,  international 
arrangements,  and  problems  relating  to  the 
American  merchant  marine; 

(2)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  fisheries 
and  wildlife; 

(3)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  functions 
thereunder; 

(4)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  all  laws  and  problems 
relating  thereto,  together  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  additional  transiting  facilities 
for  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans; 

(6)  the  natural  resources  and  environment 
of  the  oceans 


Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  la  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

For  such  purposes  the  said  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  as  authorized  to 
do  so  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dvirlng  the 
present  Congress  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjotirned,  to  hold  such  bear- 
ings, and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 


the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deenjs  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  designated  by  him  may  admlnUter 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  their  studies 
and  investigations  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
ployees engaged  in  carrying  out  their  official 
duties  under  section  190d  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code:  Provided.  That  (1)  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  conunlttee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence 
In  any  country  at  a  rate  in  execess  of  the 
maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
an  amount  for  transportation  In  excess  ol 
actual  transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  of  meml)er8  of  said 
committee  or  Its  employees  in  any  country 
where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
l}er  of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  ol  the  United  States  Government, 
the  cost  ol  such  transportation,  and  the 
identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^predate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  rise  simply  for  a  point  of  information 
in  anticipation  of  a  future  request  for 
unanimous  consent  that  the  various 
committee  authorizations  and  travel  bills 
might  be  considered  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record.  They  have  been  available  to 
the  Members.  I,  for  one,  have  read  them 
in  advance.  Therefore,  if  we  could  have 
the  assurance  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  who  is  handling 
the  resolutions  on  the  floor,  that  they  are 
in  complete  accord  with  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  that  they  are 
identical  with  past  authorizing  resolu- 
tions, we  might  be  able  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House  today  in  that  man- 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  can  so  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  with  regard  to 
the  resolutions  I  am  handling.  There  are 
three  of  the  group — and  one  of  them  has 


already  been  passed— that  are  slightly 
different  than  they  were  last  year.  But 
the  provisions  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  concerned  and  the 
restrictions  that  make  the  Members  who 
use  counterpart  fimds  report  thereon 
and  so  on  and  on,  are  present  in  each 
resolution.  In  other  words,  each  one  of 
these  resolutions,  although  as  I  said  pre- 
viously, some  of  them  are  not  Identical 
with  those  of  the  last  Congress,  do  con- 
form to  the  policy  that  was  established 
by  the  House  last  year  with  respect  to 
these  resolutions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  lucid  explanation.  I  notice 
that  some  of  the  ones  we  are  now  consid- 
ering has  the  language  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "HalLamendment" 
which  precludes  any  Member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  receiving  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  country 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  whether 
he  be  in  one  or  more  different  countries, 
or  not. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  me  that  in 
addition  to  the  language  as  to  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  included  this  in  these 
resolutions? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  My  understanding  is 
that  that  matter  is  taken  care  of — taken 
care  of  both  by  the  language  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  also  by  the  method 
of  its  administration  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  and  in  my  opinion  we  can  act 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.   The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO 
CONDUCT  CERTAIN  STUDIES 
AND   INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  200  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  200 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  effective  from  January  3, 
1969,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  relating  to  all 
matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee:  Provided.  That  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  Investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations 
and  studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings  and 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  record*, 
correspondence.      memorandums,       papen, 
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and  documents,  u  tt  deems  necessary.  8ub- 
penas  shall  b«  Issued  only  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  a 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him:  they  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  resulu  of  Its 
studies  and  investigations,  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  or  other- 
wtac  as  the  committee  deems  desirable.  Any 
submitted  when  the  House  Is  not  In 
i>n  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States:  and,  notwithstanding 
section  1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  In  for- 
eign countries  shall  not  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  expenses  of  Its  members  or  other  mem- 
bers or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  MARTIN  < during  the  reading*. 
"Mr  StJeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  con.sidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  192  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H    Rbs.  1»2 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1969,  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  mat- 
tan  In  or  related  lo  the  fields  of  astronautlcal 
r— >rch  and  development  (including  re- 
sources, personnel,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties), outer  space  (including  exploration  and 
control  thereof,  and  air  and  space  law ) ,  and 
other  scientific  research  ,and  development 
(Including  international  scientific  coopera- 
tion) coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee:  Provided.  That  the  committee 
shall  not  undertake  any  investigation  of  any 
subject  which  is  being  Investigated  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  suboonunittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witneasea 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
nuiy  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 


such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
htm  may  administer  oaths  or  afllrmations  to 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  Inquiries,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House 
U  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  of  tlUe  32. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  or  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  offlclal  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  title  a.  United  SUtes 
Code:  Frovided.  (1)  That  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any 
country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  503(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88  633,  approved  October  7, 
1964;  (3)  that  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  (or  transportation  In  excess  of  ac- 
tual transportation  costs:  (3)  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said 
committee  or  its  employees  in  any  country 
where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  coat 
of  tmnsportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MARTIN  '  during  the  reading ) . 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
CONDUCT  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  152  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  163 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1969.  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  lull  and  complete 
studies  .^nd  Investigations  and  make  inquiries 
with  respect  to  all  matters  falling  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  under  rule  XI, 
clause  4.  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  any  law  of  the  United  States 
including: 


(1)  Banking  and  currency  generally, 

(2)  Control  of  price  of  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

(3)  Deposit  Insurance. 

(4)  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(6)  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

(6)  Gold  and  sliver,  including  the  coin- 
age thereof. 

(7)  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

(8)  Public  and  private  housing. 

(9)  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

(10)  Export  controls. 

(11)  International  finance, 
(13)   International  trade. 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  Is 
not  In  session)  the  results  of  its  Investiga- 
tions and  studies,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  considers  advisable,  during 
the  present  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee,  or  any  of  its  subcom- 
mittees. Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary: 
Provided.  That,  (or  the  purpose  of  carry^g 
out  this  resolution,  with  respect  to  para- 
graphs (10),  (II),  and  (13),  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
outside  the  United  States. 

Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him.  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  member 
thereof  designated  by  him,  may  administer 
o.'iths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States:  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
ployees engaged  In  carrying  out  their  offlclal 
duties  under  section  190(d)  of  Utle  2,  United 
States  Code,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (10).  (11).  and  (13)  of  this  reso- 
lution: Provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  ciurencles  for  subsistence  in  any 
country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7, 
1964;  (3)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  and  (3)  no  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee or  Its  employees  in  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or,  if 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment,  the  cost 
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of  such  transportation  and  the  identification 
of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual  reports 
shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  shall  be 
open  to  public  inspection, 

Mr  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  lines  9,  10, 
and  11,  page  2,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  _     ^     , 

"(10)   Export  controls  (the  Export  Control 

Act).  .  . 

"(11)  International  finance  (the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Act,  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank  Act,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fimd.  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development), 

"(12)  International  trade  (the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act)," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  127  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  127 


Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3. 
1968,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a.  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized 
to  make  studies  and  investigations  into  the 
following  matters: 

(1)  The  restoration,  expansion,  and  devel- 
opment of  foreign  markets  lor  American 
agricultural  products  and  of  International 
trade  in  agricultural  products;  the  use  of 
agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
and  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  ac- 
cruing therefixjm;  and  the  effect  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  other  regional  eco- 
nomic agreements  and  commodity  marketing 
and  pricing  systems  upon  United  States 
agriculture, 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  an  effective  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title 
VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

(3)  All  matters,  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, use,  and  administration  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  including  but  not  limited  to 
development  of  a  sound  program  for  general 
public  use  of  the  national  forests  consistent 
with  watershed  protection  and  sustained- 
yield  timber  management,  and  study  of  the 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control  policies  and 
activities  of  the  Forest  Service  and  their  rela- 
tion to  coordinated  activities  of  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  agencies. 

(4)  Price  spreads  between  producers  and 
consumers. 

(5)  The  formulation  and  development  of 
improved  programs  for  agriciUtural  com- 
modities; matters  relating  to  the  Inspection 
grading,  and  marketing  of  such  commodi- 
ties; and  the  effect  of  trading  In  futures  con- 
tracts for  such  commodities. 


(6)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
agricultural  programs  through  State  and 
county  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation committees  and  the  administrative 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion, election,  and  operation  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

(7)  The  development  of  upstream  water- 
shed projects  authorized  by  Public  Law  156, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  watershed  programs 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  566,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended:  the  development  of 
land  use  programs  pursuant  to  titles  I  and 
IV  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962; 
all  programs  of  food  assistance  or  distribu- 
tion supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds 
authorized  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(8)  The  implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1987  and 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  and  development 
of    Inspection    services    as    required    by    the 

Acts 

(9)  All  other  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee:  Provided,  That  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations 
and  studies,  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  make  such  Inspec- 
tions or  Investigations,  and  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  conunlttee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  11  the  House 
Is  not  In  session)  at  any  time  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  its  Investiga- 
tion and  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  advisable. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  In- 
curred m  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  its  members  or  other 
members  or  employees  traveling  abroad 


the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  employ- 
ees engaged  In  carrying  out  their  official  du- 
ties under  section  190(d)  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  committee's  authority  as  set  forth 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  resolution :  Provided, 
That  (1)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  sxibslstence  in  any  country  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portation in  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If 
such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  the  cost 
of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identification 
of  the  agency.  All  such  individual  reports 
shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  shall 
be  open  to  public  Inspection." 


Mr.  MARTIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  3,  line 
25  strike  all  after  the  word  "deems"  and 
strike  all  of  line  1,  page  4,  and  insert:  "neces- 
sary: Provided,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  resolution,  with  respect  to  para- 
graph (1),  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  outside  the 
United  States.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of," 

Strike  all  after  line  11,  page  4.  and  Insert: 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  In- 
curred m  the  committee's  activities  within 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 

THE    COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  143  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  143 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3. 
1969  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  matters— 

(1)  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  di- 
rectives, and  policies  including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  en- 
caged primarily  in  the  implementation  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  the  oversea 
operations,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
which  participate  In  the  development  and 
execution  of  such  policy; 

(2)  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
CTams  and  operations  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tual  Security  Act  and  to  other  laws  and 
measures  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  relating  to  acUvltles  and  programs  of 
international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates; 

(4)  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  programs  of  assistance  and  in- 
formation; and 

(5)  relating  to  legislation  within  the  jti- 
rlsdlctlon  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  pursuant  to  provisions  of  rule  XI  oi 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
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any   tnTwtlcatlan   of   say  aubjwt 
wbleb  ti  ImUic  tn>«rtn«fd  by  any  othar 

i.ii'— itWiw  of  taa*  BouM. 

The  iiiiiii— illlm  ilMU  raport  to  tb* 
HouM  (or  to  tlM  Olaik  ot  tit*  Boua*  if  tta* 
HouM  U  not  In  iiwlrwi) ,  m  aooo  am  pnrettc*- 
bl«  durlnc  tb*  preaant  Congr«M,  tbm  raaults 
of  lt«  InvMtlgktlon  and  (tody,  together  with 
such  recommendatlona  aa  It  deema  advta- 
able. 

For  the  purpoaa  of  earrylng  out  tbla  reaolu- 
tlon  the  oommlttee  or  suboommlttee  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congreae  at  such  times  and  places,  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjoiimed.  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  wltneaaes  and  the  production  of  snich 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  cvirrendes  owned  by  the  United 
StatM  ilMll  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
iiitWe*  «■•  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion lOOd  of  title  3,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutvial  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1364; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  Its 
employees  In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Bach  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  cotmtry  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovernment,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  agency.  All  such  individual  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  « during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMSAT  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  lurjier 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  4214)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962  with  respect  to  the  election  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp..  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  Cleilc  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeetloD  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virslnla? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  notice  that  this  bill  is 
being  brought  to  the  floor  with  a  report 
which  was  printed  only  yesterday.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  functioning  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp..  and 
therefore  I  would  appreciate  an  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  {his  paiticular  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  when  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962  was  originally  brought  be- 
fore the  House  it  provided  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  Comsat  would  consist 
of  three  directors  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  six  directors  elected  by 
stockholders,  who  were  not  communica- 
tions common  carriers,  and  between  one 
and  six,  depending  on  their  proportionate 
ownership  of  Comsat  stock,  directors 
representative  of  stockholders  which 
were  communications  common  carriers. 

When  it  went  to  the  other  body,  the 
other  body  amended  the  bill  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  six  carrier  directors  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  Comsat  stock  owTied 
by  them.  Originally,  the  communications 
common  carriers  owned  50  percent  of 
Comsat's  stock  but  since  that  time 
their  share  of  holdings  have  dropped  to 
38  percent. 

All  we  are  tr>-ing  to  do  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  relate  carrier  rcprccentatlon  on 
the  Comsat  board  of  directors  to  the 
carriers'  stockholdings  in  Comsat. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  this  bill 
because  all  it  does,  as  I  say.  is  to  bring 
about  justice  where  injustice  was  done 
by  the  law  in  the  past. 

Mr.  RYAN.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man may  recall,  at  the  time  the  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Act  of  1962  was  con- 
sidered originally  by  the  House.  I  led  the 
floor  fight  against  the  proposal  and 
raised  a  number  of  public  policy  issues 
which  I  felt  then  were  important,  and 
which  I  still  do  feel  are  important.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  control 
exercised  in  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  l)y  the  communications  com- 
mon carriers. 

I  take  it  the  theory  of  this  bill  is  to 
diminish  their  influence  on  the  board  of 
directors  proportionately  to  their  stock- 
holdings. I  agree — as  far  as  it  goes. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  carriers  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise as  much  power  as  this  bill  will 
permit. 

My  basic  question  is  whether  or  not. 
by  enacting  this  bill  at  this  time,  we  will 
be  precluding  further  consideration  of 
the  basic  question  of  the  concentration 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  common 
carriers. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  really  takes 
part  of  the  carriers'  representati(Hi  on 
the  Comsat  board  away  from  them 
and  gives  it  to  the  public   who  owns 


the  stock  now.  llMit  Is  the  reason  I 
say  it  Is  purely  rectifying  an  injustice. 
It  was  done  by  stating  that  six  should 
come  from  the  common  carriers.  They 
themselves  recognizing  the  injustice  have 
resigned. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  imderstand  the  chair- 
man's position.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  more  fundamentally  Is  the  effect 
of  passing  legislation  which  does  not  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  means.  TTiat  might  come 
at  a  later  time.  We  do  not  know.  We 
simply  are  trying  to  rectify  an  Injustice 
that  was  done. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  I  may  ask  a  further 
question — since  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  has  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  had  a  thorough  review  of  the 
whole  operation  of  this  corporation  and, 
if  not,  is  one  contemplated? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  we  have  not.  But 
we  will.  The  President  appointed  a  task 
force  on  communications  policy  which 
among  other  things  considered  Comsat's 
operations.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  made 
public  shortly.  Our  committee  will  thsn 
look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  RYAN.  May  I  simply  urge  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  to  conduct  such  an 
oversight  review  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  and  examine  many  of  the 
basic  questions  that  many  of  us  raised  at 
the  time,  and  these  questions  I  think  are 
still  valid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELX).  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  make  this  reservation  in 
order  to  make  an  inquiry. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  degree  or  extent 
of  the  stockholders'  interest  in  this  cor- 
poration has  now  declined  from  50  per- 
cent to  about  38  percent. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  stock- 
holding of  communications  common 
carriers. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  the  common 
carriers'  stockholders. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  the  gentleman 
happen  to  have  a  list  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  stock  in  the  companies  involved 
in  that  38  percent? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  true  that  one  of 
these  common  carriers  has  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  stock? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Approximately,  I 
would  say.  I  am  not  sure  what  that 
amount  is.  They  do  have  a  large  amount. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Let  mc  ask  this  ques- 
tion. If  this  be  true,  imder  this  formula, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  election  of  direc- 
tors must  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  stock  owned? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  let  us  put  it  this 
way :  When  the  law  was  set  up,  the  com- 
mon carriers  were  to  have  six  of  the  di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STAGGESIS.  The  public  was  to 
have  six  directors,  and  ttie  President  was 
to  appoint  three  directors.  Under  the  pro- 
vision that  we  have,  two  of  the  directors 
from  the  common  carriers  have  already 
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resigned.  They  have  said  it  was  not  fair 
that  they  be  represented  on  the  board. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Are  those  the  direc- 
tors that  were  from  ITT? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  They  also  pulled  out 
of  the  corporation,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  they  still  own 
stock.  They  still  own  100,000  shares  of 
stock. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  leave  the  corporation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  Imagine  they  will 
hold  their  stock. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  You  think  they  will 
hold  the  stock? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Oh,  I  think  so. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  they  are  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  two  directors? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Two  directors:  yes. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  seems  a  little 
strange,  if  they  are  going  to  hold  the 
stock,  that  they  are  willing  to  release  two 
directors  who  ostensibly  could  guard  their 
Interest  in  stockholders'  meetings. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  two  directors  will 

now  come  from  the  public. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  These  two  directors? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;   if  the  bill  Is 

passed.  The  selection  of  the  two  directors 

would  go  to  the  public  stockholders. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  formula  that  you 
have  here  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
numbers  of  stockholders  that  would  be 
elected  by  one  corporation?  In  other 
words,  if  one  corporation  owns  a  block 
representing  thirty  thirty-eights  of  the 
aforementioned  38  percent,  or  better 
than  76  percent,  of  the  38  percent,  would 
It  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  director? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  I  think  they 
would  under  the  formula  that  was  orig- 
inally set  up. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  it  concern  the 

committee 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (continuing).  That 
this  change  in  legislation  would  permit 
one  corporation  to  have  more  than  one 
director? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  bill  would  not 
affect  the  previous  formula  whatever,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  instead  of  directing 
that  six  stockholders  shall  come  from  the 
common  carriers,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  number  of  Comsat  directors  rep- 
resenting the  carriers  shall  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  carriers'  holdings. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  STAGGE:RS.  The  common  carriers 
stockholdings  in  Comsat  have  dropped 
from  50  percent  down  to  38  percent. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  undei-stand  that. 
There  are  two  things  Involved :  The  drop 
in  Interest  from  50  percent  to  38  percent 
in  the  total  amount  of  the  common  car- 
riers' stock;  second — and  the  point  to 
which  I  am  directing  my  question  to  the 
chairman — is  the  concern  that  one  cor- 
poration owning  76.1  percent  of  the  38 
percent  held  by  common  carriers  will  be 
entitled  to  more  than  one  director. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Of  course.  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  everybody  is.  But  I 
say  again  that  this  provision  will  help 
to  rectify  it,  because  it  would  give  the 
public  two  more  directors,  which  would 
make  the  setup  8  to  4  for  the  general 
public,  and  the  President  appoints  three, 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  a  great  deal 


of  confidence  in  the  gentleman.  I  am 
not  well  Informed  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. But  in  reading  the  report,  which  I 
received  only  30  minutes  ago.  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  this  matter  should 
be  brought  out  for  discussion.  If  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  committee  recommend 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one 
corporation  would  be  entitled  to  a  dis- 
porportionate  amount  of  the  four  direc- 
tors that  are  left — I  would  assume  on  the 
basis  of  the  stock  ownership  of  the  38 
percent  that  Is  owned  by  corporations, 
that  they  would  be  entitled  to  two  or 
more  directors  out  of  the  four — if  that 
does  not  concern  the  gentleman  or  his 
committee,  and  I  assume  that  the  com- 
mittee has  looked  into  this  matter  and 
feel  that  this  Is  not  an  undue  concen- 
tration of  power  in  one  participating 
corporation,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lesei-v- 
Ing  the  right  to  object,  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act,  when  passed,  antici- 
pated that  the  communications  common 
carriers  such  as  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  Western  Union,  and  the  like 
would  always  wish  to  retain  half  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  being  set  up  to 
manage  communications  satellites.  In  the 
beginning  of  corporate  operation  this 
was  so.  As  time  went  on,  however,  one 
such  common  carrier  saw  fit  to  dispose 
of  a  large  proportion  of  its  stock  to  non- 
commimications  stockholders.  The  stock 
itself  is  not  divided  into  classes  but  the 
kinds  of  entities  which  may  own  it  are 
so  divided,  being  the  communications 
common  carriers  and  the  general  public. 
Because  the  act  provided  for  the  election 
of  directors  on  the  assumption  that  the 
stock  would  be  equally  or  nearly  equally 
divided,  it  left  unprovided  for  that  situ- 
ation which  now  exists,  that  Is,  a  board 
of  directors  not  representative  of  the 
actual  stock  holdings. 

T'le  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
amend  the  act  to  correct  the  situation. 
All  parties  to  the  situation  agree  that  it 
is  just  and  desirable.  In  fact,  the  possi- 
bility of  just  this  situation  was  recog- 
nized by  the  House  of  Representatives  pi 
1962  when  the  act  was  first  passed  but 
provisions  for  its  resolution  were  deleted 
from  the  final  version  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate.  And  now 
it  Is  proposed  that  a  formula  be  Included 
in  the  law  with  authorization  to  the 
stockholders  to  amend  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation accordingly. 

The  President  chooses  three  of  the  15 
directors.  The  remaining  12  would  no 
longer  be  chosen  one-half  by  the  carriers 
and  one-half  by  the  public  stockholders. 
When  carrier  stockholdings  are  between 
40  and  45  percent,  they  will  elect  five.  As 
the  stockholding  of  the  carriers  de- 
clines— if  it  does — the  number  of  direc- 
tors elected  by  them  will  also  decline, 
imtll  at  8  percent  or  under  they  will  elect 
no  directors. 

In  order  to  make  the  procedure  simple 
and  orderly.  It  will  be  done  only  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meetings.  This  may 
mean  that,  during  any  given  year,  there 
may  be  a  period  of  time  when  the  board 


of  directors  does  not  exactly  reflect  the 
pror>ortionate  stockholdings  of  the  two 
classes  of  owners,  but  this  seems  to  be 
fair  enough  and  very  practical. 

There  is  urgency  that  the  change  be 
made  promptly.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Comsat  Corp.  takes  place  in  a  few 
months.  If  notices  can  reflect  this  piece 
of  business,  it  can  be  handled  then.  The 
alternative  is  a  special  meeting  with  all 
the  attendant  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, Iwth  of  which  would  be  consid- 
erable. 

One  other  change  in  the  law  included 
in  this  bill  would  allow  the  corporation, 
in  an  emergency  situation,  to  operate 
without  full  participation  by  its  board. 
States  and  communities  have  provision 
for  such  emergency  operation  by  law. 
Federal  agencies  have  such  authority  by 
a  series  of  Executive  orders.  Many  pri- 
vate concerns  have  special  provisions  for 
operations  in  extreme  national  emer- 
gency conditions.  Obviously  none  of  these 
arrangements  are  intended  to  apply  to 
less  than  full-scale  national  catastrophe. 
In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  extraordinary  authority, 
the  committee  has  made  it  applicable 
only  to  national  emergencies  specifically 
declared  in  the  future.  In  any  full-.scale 
national  emergency  the  fimctioning  of 
these  vital  communications  links  would 
be  essential.  The  success  of  all  other 
emergency  plans,  governmental  and 
otherwise,  would  require  making  full  use 
of  available  communications  facilities. 
The  change  in  the  act  suggested  here 
should  make  that  more  possible  as  far  as 
satellite  communications  are  concerned. 

The  temporaiT  international  agree- 
ment by  which  Comsat  manages  the  sat- 
ellites used  for  international  purposes 
is  about  to  be  negotiated.  A  permanent 
arrangement  is  contemplated  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  will  have  some  role  to 
play  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  final 
plans.  It  is  well  to  have  the  coiTioration 
house  in  good  order  for  this  purpose  also. 

I  recommend  the  legislation  as  it  has 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4214 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corponrtion 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  asxembled,  That   sub- 
section (a),  of  section  303  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of   1962    (47  U  S.C.  733 
(a) )  Is  amended  to  re.-xd  as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fifteen  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Three 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  pud 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
effective  the  date  on  which  the  other  mem- 
bers are  elected,  and  for  terms  of  three  years 
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or  unUl  their  woooamon  bav*  been  mppUnt- 
wl  and  qualined,  umI  aay  nuiwhwr  so  »p- 
polnud  to  Oil  a  TkCABcy  tbaU  b«  *f>potat«d 
only  for  tlM  uiiezi>ir«d  term  oX  tb«  director 
whom  he  succeeds.  The  remaining  twelve 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  stockholders.  8ix  of  such  members 
shall  be  elected  by  those  stockholders  who 
are  not  oommunlcatlons  common  carriers, 
and  the  remaining  six  such  members  shall  be 
elected  by  the  stockholders  who  are  com- 
munlcattons  comaxwi  carriers,  except  that  U 


the  Bumber  of  ebaree  of  the  voting  capital 
stock  of  tbe  oorpoeatton  Issraed  and  outstand- 
ing and  owned  ettber  directly  or  indirectly 
by  communications  common  canlan  as  of 
tbe  record  date  for  the  annual  meetings  at 
stockholders  Is  less  than  45  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  shares  of  the  voting  capi- 
tal stock  of  tbe  corporation  Issued  and  out- 
standing, tbe  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  at  such  meeting  by  each  group  of 
stockholders  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance wltb  tbe  foUowlnc  table: 


Wk«n  riM  number  ol  diares  o*  ttx  volinf  uixUI  tiock  ot 
tlM  cotperalnn  issued  and  Mlstanding  and  owned 
eithef  direclly  Of  indirecthf  by  CMnmumcations  esmmon 
csfian  a  Isss  t 


But  act  less 


Tke  eumtar  tf 

memben  «Mdl 

stockholders 

wtio  are 

esninunicalions 

UMnmon  earners 

m  entitted  to 


And  the  number 

ot  ;nembers 

which  otbw 

stoc  l>  holders 

are  entitled  to 

sisct  sbsU  be— 


K  per  CMtura. 
40  pM  centum. 
3S  per  centum. 
2i  per  centum. 
15  per  centum. 
I  p«(  csattun. . 


40  per  esataia. 

35  per  centum- 
ZS  per  centum. 
IS  par  ctntura. 
I  per  centum  . 


7 

« 
9 
10 
11 
12 


No  stockholder  who  Is  a  commtinlcations 
coinrooii  carrier  and  no  trustee  for  such  a 
stockholder  shall  vote,  either  dUectly  or  in- 
directly, through  the  votes  of  subsidiaries 
or  aflUlated  companies,  nominees,  or  any 
persons  subject  to  his  direction  or  control, 
for  more  than  three  candidates  for  mem- 
bership on  the  board,  except  that  in  tbe 
event  the  number  of  shares  of  the  voting 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  Issued  and 
outstandl.ng  and  owned  either  directly  or  in- 
directly by  communications  common  car- 
riers as  of  the  record  date  for  the  annual 
meeting  is  less  than  8  per  centum  of  tbe  total 
number  of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock 
of  tbe  corporation  issued  and  outstanding, 
any  sto<-kholder  who  Is  a  communications 
common  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
such  meeting  for  candidates  for  Piember«tain 
on  the  board  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
stockhoMers  Subject  to  the  fofiegolng  limita- 
tions, the  articles  of  IncorpoV'lon  of  the 
corporation  shall  provide  for  cumulative 
voting  under  section  27(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  29-11  (d)).  Tbe  articles  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  may  be  amended. 
altered,  changed,  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
not  less  than  66  ^j  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock 
of  tbe  xn-poratlon  owned  by  stockholders 
who  are  communications  common  carriers 
and  by  stockholders  who  are  not  communi- 
cations common  carriers,  voting  together,  if 
such  70te  complies  with  all  other  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  of  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation of  the  corporation  with  respect 
to  the  amendment,  alteration,  change,  or 
repeal  of  such  articles.  The  corporation  may 
adopt  such  by  laws  as  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  36  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-810d).  provide  in  tbe 
event  of  a  natk>nal  emergency  for  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  tbe  board  to  transact 
business." 

Sac.  3.  As  promptly  as  tbe  board  of  di- 
rectors of  tbe  Conununlcations  Satellite 
Corporation  shall  determine  to  be  practical 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  called  for  the  purpoee 
of  electing  twelve  members  of  the  board  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  section 
303  of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  tbia 
Act.  The  members  of  tbe  board  elected  at 
such  meeting  shall  serve  until  the  neat 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  or  until 
their  succeseors  have  been  elected  and 
qualified. 

Sac.  3.  The  status  and  authority  of  the 
members  of  tbe  board  of  directors  of  tbe 


Communications  Satellite  Corporation  who 
were  elected  to  tbe  board  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  who  are  serv- 
ing as  members  of  the  board  on  such  date 
shall  not  be  in  any  way  impaired  or  affected 
until  their  successors  have  been  elected  and 
qualiOed  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

COUMITTaX    AMXNOMCNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  strike  out 
the  sentence  beginning  in  line  4  of  tbe  bill 
(as  introduced)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  corporation  may  adopt  such 
bylaws  as  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  36  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
29-9  I6d),  provide  for  the  continued  ability 
of  the  board  to  transact  business  under  such 
circumstances  of  national  emergency  as  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  officer 
designated  by  him.  niay  determine,  after 
February  18,  1969,  would  not  permit  a  prompt 
meeting  of  a  majority  of  the  board  to  trans- 
act business." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  17,  to  amend  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  the  board  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

8.  17 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962  (47  U.S.C.  733(a) )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fifteen  In- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman. 
Three  members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  effective  the  date  on  wblcb  tbe  other 
members  are  elected,  and  for  terms  of  three 
years  or  until  their  successors  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified,  and  any  member  so 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  director 
whom  he  succeeds.  The  remaining  twelve 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  stockholders.  Six  of  such 
members  shaU  be  elected  by  tboee  stock- 
holders who  are  not  communications  com- 
mon carriers,  and  the  remaining  six  such 
memtiers  shall  be  elected  by  the  stockhold- 
ers who  are  communications  common  car- 
riers, except  that  if  the  number  of  shares  of 
the  voting  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  Is- 
sued and  outstanding  and  owned  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  by  communlcaUons 
common  carriers  as  of  tbe  record  date  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  Is  less 
than  45  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  Issued  and  outstanding,  the 
number  of  members  to  be  elected  at  such 
meeting  by  each  group  of  stockholders  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  wltb  tbe  fol- 
lowing table: 
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When  the  mimoer  ol  shares  oi  the  votin|  capital  sitxk  ol 
ttM  corportlHMi  issued  and  euUtandini  and  oamed 
cillMr  directly  or  indireclir  by  cmnmsaiestiiMis  i 
carriers  is  less  than— 


But  not  lets  thas — 


4Sper  centun 40  pert 

40  pet  centuai ; 35  per  centum.  . 

3S  per  osirtsi . 25  per  centum.. 

25  per  ceatiMa. IS  per  cenluia 

15  per  centaM t  per  ceiKum... 

t per fsirtssi. ■ .  . 


Tlw  mmber  o( 

■leiebers  which 

stockholders 

And  the  number 

wiMare 

ol  members 

osfsmuncsaons 

atiidi  other 

common  carriers 

stockholders 

are  entitled  to 

are  entitled  to 

otect  aall  be— 

elect  shaK  be— 

S 

7 

4 

• 

\ 

9 
10 

1 

11 

0 

12 

Ho  etockbolder   wbo  is   a  oommunlcatlons 

common  carrier  and  no  trustee  for  sucb  a 
stockholder  shall  vote,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  the  votes  of  subsidiaries  or 
affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
sons subject  to  his  direcUon  or  control,  for 
more  than  three  candidates  for  memt>ershlp 
on  the  board,  excpst  that  in  the  event  the 
number  of  sharesCf  tbe  voting  capital  stock 
of  tbe  corporation  issued  and  outstanding 
and  owned  either  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
oooununlcatioas  oommon  carriers  as  of  tbe 
record  date  for  tbe  annual  meeting  Is  leea 


tban  8  per  centum  of  tbe  total  number  of 
shares  oT  tbe  voting  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  issued  and  outstanding,  any 
stoclcbolder  who  is  a  conununlcations  oom- 
mon carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
meeUng  for  candidates  for  membership  on 
tbe  board  in  tbe  same  manner  as  all  other 
stockholders.  Subject  to  tbe  foregoing  limi- 
tations, the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  tbe 
corporation  shall  provide  for  cumulative  vot- 
ing under  section  27(d)  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Btislnesa  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  29-911  (d)).  Tbe  articles  of  Inoor- 


poiatlon  of  tbe  corporation  may  be  amended, 
altered,  changed,  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of  not 
lees  tban  OS^j  per  centum  of  tbe  outstanding 
shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  tbe  cor- 
poration owned  by  stockholders  wbo  are 
communications  common  carriers  and  by 
stockholders  who  are  not  communications 
common  carriers,  voting  together,  provided 
that  sucb  vote  complies  with  all  other  re- 
quirements of  thlB  Act  and  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  corporation  with  respect 
to  the  amendment,  alteration,  change,  or  re- 
peal of  such  articles.  The  corporation  may 
adopt  such  bylaws  as  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  36  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  29-9 16d) ,  provide  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency  for  the  continued  ability 
of  tbe  board  to  transact  business." 

Sac.  2.  As  promptly  as  tbe  board  of  direc- 
tors of  tbe  Conununlcations  Satellite  Corpo- 
ration shall  determine  to  be  practical  after 
this  Act  takes  effect,  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  shall  be  called  for 
tbe  purpose  of  electing  twelve  members  of 
the  board  In  accordance  with  section  1  of 
this  Act.  The  members  of  the  board  elected 
at  such  meeting  shall  serve  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  or  unUl  their 
sucoeesors  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 

Sbc.  3.  The  status  and  authority  of  the 
members  of  the  tx>ard  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation  who  were  elected 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  prtor 
to  amendment  by  this  Act  and  wbo  are  serv- 
ing when  this  Act  takes  effect  shall  not  be 
In  any  way  Impaired  or  affected  until  tbelr 
successors  have  been  elected  and  qualified 
in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this  Act. 

AMEKOMENT  OFFCKO)  BY   MB.  STAGCEaS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Iilr.  Stagcexs:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  17 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4214.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"ITiat  subsecticMi  (a)  of  section  308  of  tbe 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  (47 
U.S.C.  733(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fifteen  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Three 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
effective  the  date  on  which  the  other  mem- 
bers are  elected,  and  for  terms  of  three  years 
or  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified,  and  any  member  so  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  director  whom 
he  succeeds.  The  remaining  twelve  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  stockholders.  Six  of  such  members  shall 
be  elected  by  those  stockholders  who  are  not 
communications  common  carriers,  and  the 
remaining  six  such  members  shall  be  elected 
by  the  stockholders  who  are  communications 
common  carriers,  except  that  If  the  number 
of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  tbe 
corporation  issued  and  outstanding  and 
owned  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  as  of  the  rec- 
ord date  for  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders Is  less  than  45  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  shares  of  the  voting  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  issued  and  outstand- 
ing, the  number  of  members  to  be  elected 
at  such  meeting  by  each  group  of  stock- 
holders shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 


ing  at  stockholders  or  until  their  successors 
have  been  elected  and  quallflod. 

"Sec.  3.  The  status  and  authority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  who 
were  elected  to  the  board  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  who  are  serv- 
ing as  n»embers  of  the  board  on  sucb  date 
shaU  not  t>e  In  any  way  impaired  or  affected 
until  their  successors  have  been  elected  and 
qualified  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this 
Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

TrrLE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Staggers: 
Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read:  -To 
amend  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  with  respect  to  the  election  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  CommunlcaUons  Satellite 
Corporation." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  4214)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


"When  the  number  of  shares  ol  the  votint  capital  stock  ot 
the  corporation  issued  and  outstandint  and  owned  eitlier 
directty  or  indirectly  by  communKations  common  carrien 
isles*  thas— 


But  net  less  than- 


The  number  ot 

memt>ers  which 

stockholders 

who  are 

communications 

common  carriers 

are  entitled  to 

elect  shall  be — 


And  the  number 

ot  members 

which  other 

stockholders 

are  entitled  to 

elecl  shall  be— 


45  per  centum W  per  centum. 

40  per  centum 35  per  centum. 

35  par  centum -". 25  per  centum. 

25  per  centum ^. - 15  per  centum. 

15  per  centum 4. - 8  per  centum. 

8  per  centum 


7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12" 


No  stockholder  wbo  Is  a  communications 
common  carrier  and  no  trustee  for  such  a 
stoclLholder  shaU  vote,  either  directly  or  In- 
dlrecUy.  through  the  votes  of  subsidiaries  or 
affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
sons subject  to  his  direction  or  control,  for 
more  than  three  candidates  for  membership 
on  the  board,  except  that  in  the  event  the 
numt>er  of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  issued  and  outstanding 
and  owned  either  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
conununlcations  common  carriers  as  of  tbe 
record  date  for  tbe  annual  meeting  is  less 
than  8  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  issued  and  outstanding,  any 
stockholder  who  Is  a  communications  com- 
mon carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
meeting  for  candidates  for  membership  on 
the  board  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
stockholders.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions, the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
corporation  shall  provide  for  cumulative 
voting  under  section  27(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  see.  29-911(d)).  The  articles  of  in- 
corporation of  tbe  corporation  may  be 
amended,  altered,  cbanged,  at  repealed  l>y  a 
vote  of  not  less  than  66%  per  centum  of  tbe 
outstanding  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock 
of   the   corporation   owned  by   stockholders 
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who  are  communications  common  carriers 
and  by  stockholders  who  are  not  communi- 
cations common  carriers,  voting  together,  If 
such  vote  compiles  with  aU  other  require- 
menta  of  this  Act  and  of  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation of  the  corporation  with  respect 
to  the  amendment,  alteration,  change,  or  re- 
peal of  such  articles.  The  corporation  may 
adopt  such  bylaws  as  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  36  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  29-916d) ,  provide  for  the  continued 
ability  of  the  board  to  transact  business  un- 
der such  circumstances  of  national  emer- 
gency as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  tbe  officer  designated  by  him,  may  deter- 
mine, after  February  18,  1969,  would  not 
permit  a  prompt  meeting  of  a  majority  of  the 
board  to  transact  business.' 

"Sec.  2.  As  promptly  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration shall  determine  to  be  practical  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing twelve  members  of  the  board  In  accord- 
ance with  sulMection  (a)  of  section  303  of 
the  Communications  SateUlte  Act  of  1962  as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  The 
ntembers  of  the  board  elected  at  such  meet- 
ing shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  meet- 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTY  SHOP 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  258  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  258 

Resolved.  That  (a)  effective  January  3. 
1969,  there  Is  hereby  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  three  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  ol  the  committee  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(b)  Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House, 
the  management  of  the  House  Beauty  Shop 
and  all  matters  connected  therewith  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee herein  created  and  shall  be  operated 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  such 
Committee  may  prescribe  for  the  operation 
and  the  employment  of  necessary  assistance 
for  the  conduct  of  said  Beauty  Shop  by  such 
business  methods  as  may  produce  the  best 
results  consistent  with  economical  and  mod- 
ern management. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
BEAUTY  SHOP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  258,  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
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of  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  the  House 
Beauty  8hop  the  following  Members  of 
the  House:  Mrs.  Okotiths,  Mrs.  Orsbm 
of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Mat. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.    DINGELL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE      SST— A      BIZARRE      ASSAULT 
-UPOFt    GOVERNMENT     SOLVENCY 
-AND -THE  QUALITY  OF  AMERICAN 
LIFE 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  $500  mil- 
lion in  Government  funds  has  already 
been  thrown  away  on  development  of  tlie 
supersonic  plane,  or  SST.  A  decision 
shortly  must  be  made  regarding  further 
Investment  of  public  money  in  this  proj- 
ect: $600  million  Is  the  sum  in  question 
which  we  shall  have  to  make  available  if 
development  of  the  SST  is  to  continue.  I 
wish  to  place  myself  vehemently  on 
record  as  opposed  to  further  Investment 
in  this  gargantuan  piece  of  nonsense. 
Have  we  not  had  enough  of  such  Incredi- 
ble boondoggles?  Are  the  American  peo- 
ple not  utterly  disgusted  with  such  astro- 
nomical strivings  based  on  business  greed 
and  prestige  rather  than  on  national 
necessity  and  meeting  of  real  needs  of  our 
people? 

We  have  poured  a  fortune  into  a  flying 
deathtrap  called  the  TFX.  Already  there 
is  talk  that  the  new  Lockheed  transport 
Is  going  to  soar  in  price  to  the  point 
where  Government  would  find  it  cheaper 
to  buy  Lockheed  rather  than  purchase 
their  plane. 

Now  the  SST  is  proposed  and  advo- 
cated. What  is  it?  A  sonic  boom  across  a 
continent,  shattering  our  windows,  soli- 
tude, and  peace  of  mind.  And  the  people 
behind  this  unbelievable  idiocy  demand 
that  Government  and  the  taxpayer  subsi- 
dize this  awful  prospect. 

People  are  starving  to  death  in  this 
Nation.  Our  cities  are  cesspools  of  crime, 
drug  addiction,  traffic,  pollution,  and  ex- 
pense. Yet  we  pour  billions  down  the 
throats  of  those  who  are  making  it  worse, 
perpetrating  such  atrocities  and  who 
propose  to  do  still  more.  I  say  we  must 
stop  it. 

The  SST  is  as  unrealistic  in  concept 
and  useless  in  goal  as  the  ABM,  foreign 
aid  to  our  enemies,  bigger  cars,  more 
cars,  the  Vietnam  tragedy,  and  orange 
groves  in  Greenland.  The  American  pub- 
lic will  not  subsidize  this  atrocity. 

I  pray  that  the  SST  be  relegated  to 


the  junkpile  reserved  for  projects  that 
are  nonsensical,  useless,  and  certainly 
not  beneficial  to  the  American  national 
interest. 

Aircraft  are  already  In  flight  which 
can  serve  the  purposes  of  the  SST,  al- 
though they  will  not  create  a  continent- 
spanning  sonic  boom.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
we  shall  make  such  craft  do  the  job. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  put  the  SST 
aside  and  let  It  collapse  quietly  as  all 
such  projects  do  when  placed  strictly 
upon  theli'  merits.  How  incredible  to 
propose  a  mode  of  transport  that  will 
get  people  across  a  continent  faster  so 
they  will  be  able  to  spend  more  time  in 
the  traffic  jams  of  our  cities. 

A  nation  stands  or  falls  on  its  abilities 
to  ascertain  and  follow  through  on  na- 
tional priorities.  Placing  the  SST  before 
ending' pollution,  mass  urban  transit,  and 
low-cost  housing  makes  as  much  sense 
as  trying  to  obtain  light  from  a  cucum- 
ber or  making  a  sheep  bark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  unscramble 
our  priorities,  our  Nation  will  slide  into 
the  abyss.  We  cannot  afford  such  na- 
tional stupidities.  The  Nation  demands 
that  we  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  the 
majority  rather  than  the  special  inter- 
ests of  the  few. 


PROPOSAL  BANNING  ALL  CIGA- 
RETTE ADVERTISING  ON  RADIO 
AND  TELEVISION  BY  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS     COMMISSION 

I  Mr.  ABBITT  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs.  > 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  proposed  the  banning  of  all 
cigarette  advertising  on  the  Nation's 
radio  and  television  stations. 

This  is  another  example  of  a  growing 
number  of  instances  in  which  various 
Federal  agencies  have  attempted  to 
arbitrarily  increase  their  power  and  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  their  o(>erations. 

The  annoimcement  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  clearly 
outside  the  jurisdiction  which  Congress 
has  delegated  to  that  agency  and  is  de- 
signed. In  my  opinion,  to  intimidate 
Congress.  It  is  a  clear  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional authority  and  I,  for  one,  pro- 
pose to  do  everything  I  can  to  prevent  the 
FCC  or  any  other  agency  from  arrogating 
unto  itself  powers  never  intended  by  the 
very  legislative  authority  which  estab- 
lished the  regulatory  agency. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  received 
much  attention  in  recent  years.  The 
Cigarette  Labeling  Act  which  was  passed 
in  1963  after  extensive  hearings  provides 
information  which  reflects  the  proven 
facts  about  smoking  and  health.  Pro- 
posals are  already  pending  to  extend  the 
current  law  and  it  is  the  business  of 
Congress  to  take  whatever  legislative  ac- 
tion is  necessary  in  keeping  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  FCC  to 
take  capricious  action  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers of  cigarettes  from  advertis- 
ing— certainly  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tradictory medical  evidence  which  is  now 
available. 

This  is  more  than  a  health  issue:  it  is 


a  constitutional  question.  If  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  can  ban 
cigarette  advertising  it  can  also  operate 
to  curtail  the  advertising  of  other  prod- 
ucts— and  if  this  can  be  done,  presum- 
ably the  authority  would  extend  to  out- 
right censorship  and  complete  control  of 
the  broadcast  content  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  or  will  stand  for  Government 
control  of  what  they  see  or  hear  on  the 
broadcast  media.  This  is  the  very  thing 
which  many  of  us  have  striven  to  pre- 
vent under  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  freedom  to  speak  also  car- 
ries with  it  the  freedom  to  advertise — 
unless  there  is  some  proven  basis  that  the 
product  in  question  is  a  detriment  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  public.  Such 
a  basis  has  not  been  proven  and  many 
Government  agencies  disagree  on  the  in- 
formation which  is  presently  available 
on  this  subject. 

The  proposed  edict  of  the  FCC  that  all 
cigarette  advertising  should  be  harmed 
is  nothing  more  than  a  grasp  for  power 
by  a  Federal  agency  and  exceeds  the 
regulatory  functions  which  Congress  has 
vested  in  the  agency. 

The  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  is 
only  a  first  step  in  bringing  about  the 
control  which  FCC  seeks.  Either  that  is 
the  case  or  the  FCC  is  guilty  of  incredi- 
ble gullibility  in  accepting  one  set  of 
conclusions  in  the  matter  of  smoking  and 
health  while  utterly  Ignoring  other  con- 
clusions of  perhaps  much  greater  valid- 
ity. It  is  up  to  Congress  to  step  in  and 
call  a  halt  to  this  before  it  gets  out  of 
hand.  It  is  equally  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  protect  legitimate 
industiy.  The  latest  proposal  together 
with  previous  actions  by  the  FCC  and 
other  agencies  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  grand  strategy  to  destroy  an  indus- 
try. Those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  free  speech  should  also  be  con- 
cerned lest  the  action  sought  by  the  FCC 
is  merely  a  forerunner  to  complete  Gov- 
ernment censorship. 
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THE  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
PROPOSALS 

( Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
who  have  sponsored  proposals  to  secure 
stronger  mine  safety  laws  have  watched 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  with  con- 
sternation. 

This  is  a  life-and-death  issue  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

It  Is  not  a  television  spectacular. 

It  is  not  a  private  carriage  designed  to 
draw  a  select  few  to  positions  of  political 
prominence. 

No  miner  has  died  or  been  crippled  un- 
derground so  that  a  handful  of  self-ap- 
pointed experts  can  pose  dramatically  on 
the  public  stage  as  saviors  of  them  all. 

But  the  deadly  force  of  recent  mine 
disasters  has  directed  such  attention  to 
the  issue  that  we  can  say  with  some  cer- 
tainty the  time  for  remedial  legislation 
has  arrived.  The  public  demands  It. 

And  we  cannot  begin  formal  conslder- 


«tion  of  the  many  pending  profxwals  too 
soon.  The  sooner  we  begin,  the  quicker 
we  will  be  able  to  work  out  leglslaption 
which  can  be  passed,  and  which  can  be 

effective  after  paasage.  

The  sooner  we  begin,  the  quicker  we 
will  be  able  to  foc\M  pabUc  attention  on 
the  facts  and  shift  the  emphasis  away 
from  the  chattertngs  of  the  iminformed. 
It  is  my  own  personal  conviction  that 
stronger  Federal  mine  safety  legldatlon 
alone  will  not  bring  completely  accept- 
able conditions  of  work  underground.  We 
must  look  further  afield  for  that,  and 
only  prolonged  research  will  assuie  us 
of  suitable  end  results. 

But  in  the  immediate  present  we  can 
reduce  the  human  risk  in  mining  sub- 
stantially through  the  adoption  of  real- 
istic, enforceable  additions  to  the  lan- 
guage of  present  laws. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  one  such  pn^josal,  I 
am  dismayed  by  the  trend  of  recent  pub- 
licity—by the  callous,  heartless,  self- 
promotional  anUcs  of  the  few  who  have 
appointed  themselves  arbiters  of  mine 
safety  standards. 

If  there  is  one  common  denominator 
among  the  pending  mine  safety  proposals 
it  is  the  fact  that  they  aU  lean  heavily 
on  the  regulation-enforcement-prosecu- 
tion process.  Pending  proposals  call  for 
enforcement  through  penalties  on  the 
operators,  but  also  for  fines  levied 
against  the  miners  tliemselves,  ranging 
up  to  $1,000  for  infraction  against  the 
new  law. 

With  6.500  operating  mines,  we  find 
that  the  budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
calls  for  funds  to  support  less  than  300 
mine  safety  in.spector  positions,  and  un- 
less we  plan  to  authorize  and  fimd  work 
for  several   thousand   mine   inspectors, 
then  we  mtist  look  elsewhere  for  the  en- 
ergies to  stimulate  such  a  mass  compli- 
ance and  mass  education  program.  In 
the  coalfields,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  has  the  required  experience 
and  level  of  acceptance  to  do  the  job.  In 
fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  new  laws 
aimed   at   improving   mine   safety   and 
health  conditions  can  muster  significant 
impact  on  present  conditions  v/ithout  the 
active  support  and  dedicated  leadership 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
as  part  of  its  continuing  program  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  in  all  respects. 
The  effects  of  coal  mine  disasters  do 
not  stop  with  the  miner  and  his  family. 
They  are  equally  disastrous  for  the  un- 
ion and  the  operator.  They  are  contin- 
uing reminders  that  conditions  must  be 
improved  to  exert  more  control  over  a 
dangerous  «ivironment,  and  that  a  care- 
less mistake  can  be  very  expensive  and 
totally  disruptive  for  the  operator.  There 
is  no  qualified  spokesman  for  any  min- 
ing  interest  who   is  opposed   to   safer 
working  conditions,  if  it  can  be  estab- 
lished that  new  regulations  will  miti- 
gate an  identified  danger  without  des- 
tructive cost  increases. 

Since  there  is  growing  agreement  that 
new  safety  legislation  must  come  about, 
we  would  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  the 
purpose  behind  the  recent  wave  of  head- 
line grabbing,  and  the  ugly  assertions 
that  neither  the  operators  nor  the  union 
really  care  about  safety  for  the  miners. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  effort  to  sow 


dlvlsk>n    and    distrust    throughout   the 
mining  industry? 

The  situations  suggest  that  they  do 
not  want  betterment  of  mine  safety  con- 
ditkHis,  they  want  exposure  for  them- 
selves. Like  the  rioters  on  our  college 
campuses  and  In  the  streets,  they  are 
not  Interested  in  Improved  conditions, 
but  only  in  demonstrations  for  their  own 

sftkc* 

Under  the  circumstances  we  must 
move  to  consider  the  mine  safety  propos- 
als in  committee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  That  is  the  proper  forum  for  ex- 
pression of  all  views.  There  are  medical 
experts  who  have  taken  a  stand  on  both 
sides  of  a  health  controversy.  Tliere  are 
experts  in  all  phases  of  mining  who  have 
much  to  offer  us.  There  are  as  many  un- 
known as  there  are  known  f  juitors  to  con- 
sider. The  orderly  approach  through 
committee  hearings  is  called  for,  not  a 
continuing  barrage  of  assertions  and  un- 
stipported  statements. 

Meanwhile,  let  there  be  a  moratorium 
on  silly  charges  against  "the  interest," 
and  a  pause  in  the  finger  pointing  at 
UMWA  President  Boyle,  Vice  President 
George  Titler,  and  their  colleagues. 

Let  us  have  law,  based  on  fact,  and  let 
us  define  by  law  what  must  be  done.  Hav- 
ing passed  a  good  law,  we  can  be  confi- 
dent that  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Titler,  and  the 
knowledgeable  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  will  claim  their 
usual  position  in  the  van  of  a  vigorous 
drive  for  safer  conditions  in  coal  mining. 


organization  but  all  such  organisations 
based  within  Its  territory. 

This  Is  economic  warfare  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Israeli  international 
air  services — ^it  is  not  a  war  of  b^igerent 
armies.  Raids  such  as  these  cannot  be 
executed  without  financial  and  military 
support  from  within  the  Arab  com- 
munity. The  Arab  governments  which 
have  given  support  to  the  terrorists  must 
be  called  to  accoimt  for  the  activities  of 
tl^ese  clandestine  organizations. 

It  is  time  for  the  world  to  see  things 
as  they  are — and  to  place  the  blame 
where  it  belong — on  the  Arab  govern- 
ments who  condone  these  violent  acts 
of  terrorism. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  act  promptly  may  well  trigger 
retaliatory  action  by  the  Israelis.  How 
long  can  a  nation's  patience  be  taxed? 
How  long  will  there  be  one-sided  con- 
denmatlon?  If  there  is  to  be  equal  justice 
for  all  nations,  then  the  United  Nations 
must  act  promptly  and  honestly  and  con- 
demn, not  only  the  terrorist  organiza- 
tion's actions  but  the  goverrunent  of  the 
country  which  condones — and  even  as- 
sists— them. 


THE  TERRORIST  ATTACK  ON  THE 
EL-AL  AIRCRAFT  IN  ZURICH, 
SWITZERLAND 

( Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  F.'VRBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
terrorist  attack  on  the  El-Al  aircraft  as 
it  sat  on  the  runway  at  Kloten  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
yesterday  can  only  be  considered  both 
cowardly  and  insane — cowardly  because 
it  was  again  an  attack  against  civilians 
who  have  no  part  in  the  dispute  between 
the  Arab  and  Israel  Governments,  and 
insane  because  of  its  possible  ramifica- 
tions. 

Now  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  ter- 
rorist organization  that  is  responsible  for 
this  murderous  attack — and  for  the  pre- 
vious attack  on  another  El-Al  aircraft 
on  the  runw  ay  at  Athens,  Greece,  on  De- 
cember 26,  1968 — is  based  in  Jordan  and 
the  King  of  Jordan  has  publicly  stated 
his  support  for  that  terrorist  organiza- 
tion, will  the  United  Nations,  through 
the  Security  Council,  now  act  to  condemn 
the  Government  of  Jordan?  Or  will  this 
attack  be  called  the  act  of  an  independ- 
ent liberation  group  about  which  the 
Jordanian  Government  disclaims  respon- 
sibility, or  even  knowledge.  Will  the  Se- 
curity Council  now  pass  a  resolution 
looking  toward  the  prevention  of  similar 
attacks.  I  submit  the  Security  Council 
must  fix  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan  from  which  this  terrorist 
organization  enmnates  and  direct  the 
Government  of  Jordan  to  take  speedy 
steps  toward  Uquidating  not  alone  that 


LITHUANIA    NEEDS    OUR    NATION  S 
HELP 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marksj 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend I&natius  Urbonas,  pastor  of  St. 
Casimir's  Church,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  on  this 
date,  February  19,  1969,  was  as.signed  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  officially  open- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  by  offering 
prayer  as  substitute  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Reverend  Urbonas  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Lithuanian  American  Council  who 
is  carrying  on  the  campaign  to  eventually 
restore  freedom  to  his  native  land.  I  wish 
to  incorporate  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
I  received  today  from  Albert  G.  Vinick 
and  Peter  Indreika,  president  and  chair- 
man,   respectively,    of    the    Lithuanian 
American  Coimcil  of  the  Calumet  Region. 
I  also  include  a  resolution  imanimously 
passed  at  their  meeting  at  St.  Casimir's 
Church  hall  in  Gary,  Ind.,  last  Sunday. 
Lithuanian  American  Cooncil. 
Lake  County,  Ind.,  February  16, 10C9. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.  - 

Mt  Dear  Mil.  Madden:  The  Lithuanian 
Americans  of  the  Calumet  Region,  located  in 
the  Northwestern  part  of  Indiana,  assembled 
in  St.  Casimir's  Church  Hall,  1390  W.  15th 
Avenue.  Gary.  Indiana,  on  Sunday.  February 
16,  1969,  upon  presentation  and  due  con- 
sideration, unanimously  passed  the  enclosed 
resolution. 

We  sincerely  thank  you  fc*  any  help  that 
you   may  give  our  people,  by   placing  this 
resolution  where  It  may  do  the  most  good. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert   G.  Vinigk. 

President. 
Peter  Ikoreika. 

Resolution 
Whereas,  in  1940  the  Kremlin  rulers  In  con- 
spiracy with  Hitlerite  Germany  and  in  bnital 
violation  of  the  International   law,  invaded 
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UtbuAiUa,  and  against  the  will  of  UthvumUn 
people,  annexed  her  to  the  Sorlet  Union. 

Whereea,  the  people  of  Llthuanl*  bare 
been  and  atlll  are  suppreased  by  the  most 
cruel  meana  of  Communist  dlctatorahlp;  ber 
culture  la  distorted,  her  Indiutry  and  agri- 
culture ruined,  her  youth  by  thousands  erery 
year  are  shipped  to  Indoctrination  campa  for 
further  training  In  communism,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  dlctatorahlp  con- 
stantly strives  to  extend  Its  rule  over  new 
territories  In  Europe,  In  Asia,  and  In  Africa, 
and  seeks  to  dominate  the  whole  world. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this  gather- 
ing of  Loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
of  Lake  County.  State  of  Indiana,  calls  upon 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  to  stand 
firm  against  the  expansion  of  communistic 
Imperialism  and  to  do  all  In  Its  power  to 
prevent  further  spreading  of  communism  In 
the  free  world:  be  it  further 

Reaolved.  that  It  Is  our  consensus  that 
American  leadership  In  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  peace  will  be  best  exerted,  by  Inaugurat- 
ing strong  and  dynamic  policy  aimed  not 
only  at  preventing  further  expansion  of  com- 
munist Imperialism  but  also  abolishing  the 
fruits  of  all  past  Kremlin  aggressions  and  by 
Intensifying  the  American  campaign  for 
truth  Ipalde  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  by  en- 
Ughten^^tC  the  American  people  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  to  methods  and  prac- 
tices applied  by  the  Soviets  In  their  struggle 
for  world  domination. 


OROWINO  PROBLEM  OF  MISUSE  OP 
DRUGS  AMONG  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
that  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  pressing 
problems  confronting  Americans  today 
is  the  growing  problem  of  misuse  of 
drugs,  particularly  among  young  people. 

It  Is  important  that  this  problem  have 
highest  priority  In  the  91st  Congress. 

The  misuse  of  drugs,  particularly 
marihuana,  is  a  nationwide  problem  that 
is  not  limited  as  to  race,  class,  or  com- 
munity. In  fact,  the  smoking  of  mari- 
huana, sometimes  called  "pot"  or 
"grass,"  is  plaguing  middle-class  fami- 
lies and  is  just  as  likely  to  be  found  in 
suburbia  as  in  the  ghetto. 

Educators  are  concerned  about  it,  not 
only  on  the  university  campus,  but  also 
at  high  schools  and  even,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  Junior  high  schools. 

It  Is  of  mounting  concern  in  the  armed 
services,  as  evidenced  by  greater  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  in  defense  publica- 
tions and  in  statements  by  such  civilian 
leaders  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor, 
who  Indicated  recently  that  defense  offi- 
cials were  focusing  greater  attention  on 
this  problem. 

The  danger  of  the  use  of  marihuana  is 
In  creating  a  dependency  on  the  drug 
and,  second.  In  marking  a  first  step  to- 
ward possible  addiction  to  what  are 
called  "hard"  narcotics. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  new  look  at 
the  question  of  illicit  use  of,  and  trafOc 
in,  drugs,  and  the  answer  Is  not  to  be 
found  simply  in   passing  more  laws. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
education  and  rehabilitation,  with 
stricter  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws 
on  people  who  peddle  drugs  and  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "pushers."  These  are  the 
people  who  should  be  prosecuted  vigor- 
ously and  ptmished. 


There  Is  a  relationship  between  the 
spirallng  crime  rate  and  the  use  of  drugs. 
In  fact,  the  growing  rate  of  theft,  lar- 
ceny and  armed  robbery  Is  often  tied  In 
to  drug  addiction.  In  that  an  addict,  to 
support  his  habit,  will  engage  In  crime 
as  a  source  of  income — it  may  cost  him 
as  much  as  $100  a  day  to  buy  drugs.  This 
may  mean  stealing  $500  in  goods,  which, 
when  sold  to  a  middlenjan,  usually  called 
the  "fence."  will  net  the  criminal  about 
$100. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  broad,  coopera- 
tive attack  on  this  problem,  coordinat- 
ing not  only  all  levels  of  government,  but 
also  schools,  churches,  civic  clubs,  and 
parents  to  help  find  ansvyers  to  a  grow- 
ing American  dilemma. 

Young  people  need  our  help— not  our 
condemnation — in  this  problem. 


CALL   FOR   AN   IMMEDIATE   CEASE- 
FIRE  IN   VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
delivered  a  speech  before  the  Jaycees  in 
New  York  City  on  the  subject  of  an  im- 
mediate cease-flre  in  Vietnam  and  a  reln- 
terpretation  of  the  existing  legislation 
covering  conscientious  objection  so  as  to 
Include  the  selective  conscientious  objec- 
tor. I  am  including  the  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

AooBEss  BY   Ma.  Koch 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  particularly  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  speak  tonight  to  a 
group  such  as  yours,  composed  aa  it  la  of 
individuals  who  are  not  too  old  to  have 
forgotten  the  stresses  and  strains  of  youth 
and  not  too  young  to  realize  that  there  are 
at  least  a  few  difficulties  confronting  other 
generations:  and  I  have  chosen  as  my  topic 
one  which  I  think  is  uniquely  suitable  for 
consideration  at  this  time  by  your  organiza- 
tion. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  we  live  in 
troubled  times.  In  New  York  City,  It  seema 
as  If  even  the  weather  has  turned  bitterly 
against  us.  But  our  major  problems  In  this 
city  and  throughout  the  nation  can  hardly 
be  blamed  on  nature. 

Once  again.  In  recent  days,  the  deepest 
ferment  Is  on  college  campuses  of  the  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  become 
somewhat  hardened  to  news  of  student  dem- 
onstrations at  Berkeley  and  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  and.  I  suppoae,  we  are  not 
greatly  surprised  by  similar  activities  at  a  big 
city  college,  such  as  CCNY.  or  at  a  university 
with  the  maverick  traditions  of  Wisconsin. 
I  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  us  expected 
riots  to  take  place  at  a  traditional  Southern 
school  like  Duke. 

And.  mind  you,  all  of  these  activities  of 
which  I  speak  are  not  taking  place  In  the 
spring,  when.  It  might  be  said,  a  young  man's 
fancy  perennially  tuma  to  love— or  Its  oppo- 
site; they  are  occurring  In  the  middle  of 
winter.  And  they  appear  to  be  more  violent 
than  ever  before. 

What's  It  all  about?  I  certainly  don't  have 
the  answer,  and  I  don't  think  there  la  one 
solution  to  the  many  problems  that  erupt  In 
the  form  of  student  demonstrations,  but  I 
do  believe  I  have  some  facts  and  figures  to 
support  the  specific  proposals  I  shall  place 
before  you  tonight. 

I  am  aware  that  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
most  recent  student  demonstrations  has  been 
a  separate  department  of  Negro,  black  or 
Afro-American  studies  to  be  governed  by  the 
black  students  tbems«lves.  and  I  accept  that 


aim  as  a  sincere  one,  without  going  into  the 
merits  of  It  at  this  time.  But  I  don't  beUeve 
It  accounts  fully  for  the  fury  with  which  It 
has  been  espoused  by  black  or  white  stu- 
dents. That  fury,  or  much  of  It,  I  submit.  Is 
directly  traceable  to  another  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  nervous  system  of  the  young 
people  of  this  cotintry — the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  me  take  you  back  Just  a  bit  In  the  his- 
tory of  student  demonstrations,  to  the  "Dad- 
dy" of  them  all,  which  set  the  pattern  for  the 
current  ones — last  spring's  "strike"  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  You  no  doubt  remember 
that  the  Issues  at  Columbia  were  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  University  with  I.  D.  A.,  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  University  In  a  portion  of 
Harlem's  Mornlngslde  Heights  Park.  What 
you  may  have  forgotten  Is  that  President 
Johnson  had.  not  too  long  prior  to  the  strike, 
announced  the  termination  of  draft  defer- 
ments based  on  attendance  at  graduate 
school.  To  students  opposed  to  the  war  there 
was  suddenly  no  way  out. 

The  Cox  Commission  Report  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Strike  has  this  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  quote: 

"The  Vietnam  war  Is  the  overriding  con- 
cern of  nearly  all  students.  For  them  it  Is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death — to  kill  or  be  killed. 
For  many,  it  is  an  Immoral  war  and  all  who 
support  It  are  Immoral:  It  should  be  stop- 
ped at  once — how  stopped  Is  a  detail  irrele- 
vant to  men  of  conunitment." 

So  much  for  the  concerns  of  the  student 
at  Columbia.  Even  more  in  point  are  the  ob- 
servations of  Dean  Truman,  the  gentleman 
who  was  one  of  the  main  human  objects  of 
student  wrath.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Cox  Commission,  Dr.  Truman  said  this: 

"Some  of  us  have  felt  for  a  very  long  time 
that  if  It  were  Inescapable  that  the  current 
war  In  Vietnam  had  to  continue  on,  it  was 
debatable  whether  university  communities 
could  survive,  because  the  tension  is  not 
only  among  students  but  In  faculties,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Institution  Is 
strained.  (I  continue  to  quote).  In  a  sense 
there  have  been  two  battlefields  in  the  war. 
One  In  Vietnam  and  the  other  In  our  univer- 
sity campuses.  And  they  are  not  good  places 
for  battlefields." 

Thus  spoke,  not  Mark  Rudd,  but  Dr.  Tru- 
man. 

"And  they  are  not  good  places  for  battle- 
fields." Those  words  were  spoken  last  sum- 
mer, but  they  are  even  more  relevant  today. 

Because  oi  the  somewhat  flickering  spot- 
light on  the  negotiations  In  Paris,  I  fear 
that  we  have  tended  recently  to  forget  that 
there  remains  a  battlefield  In  Vietnam,  that 
the  war  there  Is  far  from  over.  Of  course.  It 
Is  not.  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  that 
fact  may  be  brought  Into  focus  by  a  few 
statistics. 

From  March  31.  1968,  when  President 
Johnson  announced  a  limited  cessation  of 
the  bombing  In  North  Vietnam,  to  this  past 
January  25th,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
10,290  American  soldiers  killed  In  Vietnam. 

Since  January  1,  1969,  a  month  and  a  half 
ago,  567  American  boys  have  been  killed  in 
the  war,  1,766  have  been  wounded  severely 
enough  to  require  hospitalization,  and  an- 
other 2.476  have  been  wounded  without 
needing  hospitalization. 

I  might  as  well  give  the  whole  sad  story. 
In  the  nine  years  In  which  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  dragged  on — 31,181  Americans  dead; 
101,533  wounded  and  hospitalized;  and  an- 
other 95,372  wounded  but  not  hospitalized. 

And  the  killing  and  the  wounding  and  the 
destruction  goes  on.  Our  nation  Is  now  com- 
mitted *a  peace  in  Vietnam.  Our  new  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  the  liquidation  of  the 
war  there  has  top  priority  in  the  business 
of  his  administration.  Nevertheless,  the  kill- 
ing, wounding  and  destruction  continues.  In 
my  mind — and  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  great 
moral  philosopher  or  a  military  or  foreign 
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atralrs  expert — there  Is  a  touch  of  insanity 
in  this  situation. 

David  Schoenbrun,  the  news  correspond- 
ent and  author,  who  does  qualify  as  an  ex- 
pert on  Vietnam,  in  a  speech  In  Chicago  last 
week  before  a  group  of  business  executives, 
sUted  his  belief  that  President  Nixon  would 
have  the  war  In  Vietnam  Just  about  ended 
by  thU  coming  June.  My  comment  on  that 
Is—'Great!  I'm  all  for  it.  and  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  believe  at  this  time  that  the 
President  can  and  will  do  whatever  can  be 
done  by  him  to  achieve  that  goal."  At  least, 
I  Intend  to  hold  him  to  Mr.  Schoenbruns 
promise! 

But  I  have  one  or  two  suggestions  for 
President  Nixon  for  immediate  action,  even 
before,  hopefully,  he  ends  the  war  in  June. 

I  did  not  Intend  my  first  suggestion  to  be 
the  main  topic  of  my  speech  tonight,  and  It 
will  not  be.  After  reading  the  most  recent 
casualty  figures,  however,  I  felt  obliged  to  say 
a  brief  word  on  the  subject. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  per- 
manent cease-flre  in  Vietnam— now.  im- 
mediately. 

We  have  stopped  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Now  let  us  stop  the  killing  and 
the  wounding  and  the  destruction  in  all 
Vietnam. 

The  time  Is  ripe.  This  Is  the  Tet  season,  the 
Viet  Lunar  New  Year's  Holiday:  and  the 
Viet  Cong  has  unilaterally  proclaimed  a 
temporary  cease-flre  for  seven  days,  begin- 
ning this  past  Sunday.  If  the  Cong  observes 
that  cease-fire,  I  can  conceive  of  no  good 
reason  why  the  military  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  should  not  honor, 
and  why  if  so  honored,  It  cannot  be  extended 
Indefinitely. 

Unfortunately,  President  Nixon  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  thinks  otherwise.  In  his  very 
first  public  press  conference  at  the  end  of 
last  month,  he  gave  his  opinion  that  a  cease- 
fire has  no  "relevance"  to  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  He  did  not  go  Into  the  subject  very 
deeply,  but  he  had  quite  obviously  accepted 
the  reasoning  at  one  of  his  chief  advisers  on 
such  matters.  Professor  Henry  Kissinger.  In 
the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly, 
In  an  article  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Viet- 
nam negotiations.  Professor  Kissinger,  argues 
against  an  Immediate  cease-flre  in  Vietnam 
by  contrasting  the  situation  there  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Korea.  In  brief,  the  Professor  says 
it  is  very  difficult  and  potentially  dangerous 
to  have  a  cease-flre  In  a  guerrilla  war,  where 
there  is  not  a  single,  more  or  less  continuous 
battle-front. 

Perhaps  It  Is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  answer  Professor 
Klsslnge/s  argument  In  detail,  but  I  do  wish 
to  remind  you  of  an  analogous  situation 
which  will  serve  to  make  my  point. 

Not  too  long  ago.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
war  in  Vietnam,  we  were  told  by  experts  that 
it  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  stop 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  lives  of  our  soldiers  in  the  South 
and  perhaps  risking  the  outcome  of  the  en- 
tire war.  And  because  of  our  refusal  to  stop 
the  bombing  of  the  North,  we  held  up  the 
beginning  of  the  real  negotiations  in  Paris 
for  many  months.  Then,  suddenly,  a  few 
days  before  the  general  election  In  this  coun- 
try last  November,  at  a  time  hardly  dictated 
by  the  military  or  political  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, President  Johnson  stopped  the  bombing 
of  the  North — and  what  happened?  Have  we 
suffered  military  reverses  as  a  result  of  that 
action?  On  the  contrary,  all  reports  Indicate 
that  our  forces  have  been  doing  very  well.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  ground  forces  have  In- 
creased their  search  and  destroy  missions 
and  thereby  put  into  doubt  our  alleged  new 
policy  of  abandonment  of  the  goal  of  a  mili- 
tary solution  in  Vietnam. 

You  don't  hove  to  be  an  expert  to  know 
that  continuation  of  armed  combat  while 
negotiations  for  peace  are  pending  consti- 
tutes a  constant  Impediment  to  those  nego- 
tiations, if  not  a  serious  threat  to  their  ulti- 


mate success.  And  so  I  suggest  to  Professor 
Kissinger  and  to  President  Nixon  that  an 
Immediate  cease-flre  In  Vietnam  Is  more  than 
relevant  and  lees  than  Impossible.  It  Is  the 
next  logical  step  on  the  road  to  peace  and 
domestic  tranquillity.  Certainly  there  are 
risks,  but  every  action  In  piirsult  of  war  or 
peace  Involves  risks — better  to  take  them  In 
pursuit  of  peace. 

My  second  proposal,  and  the  main  topic  of 
my  remarks  tonight.  Is  really  an  extension  of 
the  first,  although  It  is  of  a  more  long-range 
nature.  An  Immediate  cease-flre  will  bring 
an  end  to  the  killing,  which  as  the  Cox  Com- 
mission Report  noted,  has  been  disturbing 
the  minds  of  our  college  students — and,  I 
don't  doubt,  the  minds  of  many  other  young 
people.  To  die  In  a  war  to  which  you  are 
opposed  Is  bad  enough.  To  die  In  such  a  war 
while  negotiations  for  peace  are  pending  Is 
Insane. 

But  It  is  with  the  living  that  we  are  most 
concerned:  those  who  have  heretofore  op- 
posed the  war  out  of  conscience  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  this  war  and  who  have 
not  yet  been  called  to  service. 

In  a  letter  I  sent  to  President  Nixon  very 
recently,  I  suggested  thot  he  take  immediate 
action  to  grant  exemption  from  military  serv- 
ice to  young  men  who  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  a  corollary 
to  that  proposal,  I  suggested  that  those  young 
men  who  have  been  convicted  of  draft  eva- 
sion and  those  who  have  left  the  country  to 
avoid  conscription  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, be  given  the  chance  to  regain  their 
freedom  or  to  return  with  Impunity  from 
their  self-imposed  exile,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  proving  before  a  duly  authorized  tribunal 
that  they  acted  as  they  did  because  of  con- 
scientious objection  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  referring  to  what  has  become  known 
as  "selective  conscientious  objection,"  the 
right  or  privilege  of  a  citizen  to  claim  and 
receive  exemption  from  military  service  dur- 
ing a  particular  war  because  of  his  opposition 
to  that  war  on  religious,  ethical  or  moral 
grounds,  even  though  he  Is  not  opposed  to 
all  war  on  such  grounds.  Of  course,  those 
exempted  from  military  service  on  the  basis 
of  selective  conscientious  objection  would  be 
required  to  perform  an  acceptable  alternative 
service  for  the  country.  In  the  same  way  that 
those  exempted  from  military  service  on  the 
basis  of  general  conscientious  objection  are 
required  to  do  so  today. 

There  Is,  I  submit,  an  element  of  timeliness 
here.  too.  The  President  has  Just  taken  an 
important  step  in  recognition  of  the  validity 
to  the  argtiments  against  enforced  military 
service  by  requesting  the  Defense  Department 
to  develop  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
voluntary  army  as  soon  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. If  it  Is  fair  and  reasonable  and  practic- 
able to  give  a  young  man  a  choice  whether 
or  not  to  enter  the  military  service  at  any 
time,  why  Isn't  It  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  allow  him  to  refuse  to  enter  military 
service  because  of  conscientious  objection 
to  a  particular  war? 

And  why,  under  such  circumstances,  keep 
In  Jail  or  In  exile  those  young  men  who  aie 
there  now  because  of  conscientious  objection 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

Mind  you.  In  this  last  report,  I  am  talking 
only  about  men  of  true  conscience,  who  be- 
cause of  their  moral  opposition  to  the  cur- 
rent war,  have  been  willing  to  go  to  jail 
under  severe  sentences  or  to  live  Indefinitely 
away  from  their  family,  friends  and  country- 
men. Whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not, 
there  are  brave  and  dedicated  human  beings. 
They  are  at  the  core  of  the  moral  opposition 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  And  let's  face  it, 
there  has  been  and  Is  now  tremendous  op- 
position to  that  war  In  this  country,  not  to 
mention  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  been, 
and  hopefully  will  forever  be,  the  most  un- 
popular war  In  American  history. 

Here,  then,  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  President  to  begin  to  bind  up  some  oi 


the  wounds  caused  by  that  war  Internally, 
within  this  country.  Here  Is  a  way  for  Mr. 
Nixon  to  "cool  it,"  to  reduce  the  tensions 
affilctlng  our  young  people  before  they  grow 
worse. 

You  may  have  read  Tom  Wicker's  column 
m  the  New  York  Times  of  last  Thursday, 
but  In  case  you  have  not  and  you  can  get  a 
copy  of  It,  I  recommend  It  to  you.  In  that 
column,  Mr.  Wicker  says  the  following  about 
amnesty  to  those  In  jail  and  In  exile  because 
of  their  opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
(Before  I  quote  from  the  Wicker  column.  I 
ask  you  to  bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  Wicker 
Is  writing  about  automatic  amnesty,  which 
is  substantially  broader  than  my  proposal  » 
This  is  the  quote : 

"There  Is  an  issue  which  plainly  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  dealt  with  In  Washington— not 
Just  because  movers  and  shakers  like  Bill 
Coffin  (the  Chaplain  at  Yale,  to  whom 
Wicker  had  referred  earlier  In  his  column)  — 
not  Just  because  movers  and  shakers  like 
Bill  Coffin  are  Involved  but  because  discus- 
sion with  the  student  generation,  at  Yale 
and  elsewhere,  suggests  that  amnesty  is  as 
genuinely  an  issue  of  concern  now  as  have 
been  the  draft  itself  and  the  war  " 

Selective  conscientious  objection  and  the 
form  of  amnesty  I  propose,  which  will  be 
based  on  proof  of  such  objection,  is  a  logical 
practical  extension  of  the  more  general  type 
of  conscientious  objection  long  recognized  in 
this  country  and  in  other  democratic  coun- 
tries. It  must  stem  from  deep-rooted  re- 
ligious, ethical  or  moral  conviction— not 
from  mere  political  beliefs,  and  certainly  not 
from  individual  physical,  mental,  emotional 
or  flnanclal  considerations. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  supported  by  the  leaders  and 
leading  organizations  of  major  religious  de- 
nominations m  this  country.  Shortly  before 
his  tragic  death,  the  Reverend  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.  said  that  "Every  young  man 
who  believes  (the  Vietnam)  war  is  abomina- 
ble and  unjust  should  flle  as  a  conscientious 
objector."  The  late  Father  John  Courtney 
Murray  took  a  similar  position.  He  said 
quote: 

"We  all  owe  some  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who,  by  raising  the  Issue  of  selective 
conscientious  objection,  have  undertaken  to 
transform  the  tragic  conflict  in  South  Viet- 
nam into  an  Issue  not  simply  of  political 
decision  and  military  strategy,  but  of  moral 
Judgment  as  well." 

Delegates  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  voted  almost  unanimously  last 
year,  quote,  "the  churches  should  give  spir- 
itual care  and  support  ...  to  those  who. 
especially  In  the  light  of  the  nature  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  object  to  participation  In  par- 
ticular wars  they  feel  bound  by  conscience 
to  oppose."  (Unquote)  In  a  recent  pastoral 
statement,  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Bishops  of  the  United  States  recommended 
that  consideration  be  given  those  whose 
"reasons  of  conscience  are  more  personal  and 
speciflc"  than  "total  rejection  of  military 
force."  (unquote)  And  also  recently,  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  expressly  stat- 
ing that  they  (quote)  "support  exemption 
from  military  service  In  a  particular  war  for 
those  whose  religious,  ethical  or  moral  prin- 
ciples compel  them  to  object  to  participation 
In  that  war." 

What  is  a  stu-prlse  in  the  history  of  se- 
lective conscientious  obectlon  is  that  Great 
Britain  In  1940,  In  the  darkest  hours  of 
World  War  n,  added  to  the  everlasting  glory 
which  she  achieved  at  that  time,  by  recogniz- 
ing selective  claims  of  conscience.  Can  we  do 
less  in  this  country  today? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
powers  to  do  what  I  now  propose.  Legal  ex- 
perts have  advised  me  that  the  Federal 
statute  governing  the  law  of  conscientious 
objection  in  this  country  can  properly  be 
construed  to  include  selective  conscientious 
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objection,  and  Mveral  Federal  dUtrlet  oourts 
hAT*  ao  construed  tt.  Beaed  on  tbAt  oon- 
•tmctlon.  all  that  tb«  President  need  do  ia 
to  order  tbe  Director  of  the  Selective  8er»- 
tce  System  to  promulgate  regulations  grant- 
ing exemption  from  military  lerrloe  on  the 
baals  of  selecttve  conadentlous  objection. 

If  ttae  President  decllnea  to  lasue  euch  an 
order,  Congreee  certainly  baa  the  power  to 
amend  the  governing  statute,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  introduce  a  bill  to  that  effect  or  to 
Join  with  other  members  of  the  Houae  ot 
Repreeentatlvea  In  doing  so  It  does  seem  to 
me,  however,  that,  particularly  at  thla  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  particu- 
larly at  thla  moment  In  the  administration 
of  our  new  President,  executive  action  would 
be  more  appropriate,  more  expedltloua  and 
effective  and  more  beneficial  to  the  country. 

There  la.  of  course,  no  question,  that  the 
President  has  the  power,  and  customarily  Is 
the  sole  exponent  of  the  power,  to  grant 
amnesty  to  Federal  prisoners.  And  1  am  In- 
debted to  Tom  Wicker  for  bringing  to  my  at- 
tention. In  the  article  I  quoted  from  a  mo- 
ment ago,  some  of  the  historical  precedents 
for  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

The  very  first  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States,  Oeorge  Washington,  granted  amneaty 
to  the,  Pennsylvania  farmers  who  staged  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  President  Johnson  (An- 
drew, that  Is)  offered  the  moat  famous 
aouiesty.  In  1868,  to  Southerners  who  had 
fought  for  the  Confederacy  In  the  Civil  War. 
More  recently.  In  another  country,  but  on* 
whose  traditions  are  similar  enough  to  our 
own  to  make  the  actions  of  Its  chief  execu- 
tive pertinent  in  this  discussion.  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  gave  amnesty  to  many  who 
had  conspired  against  the  French  government 
on  the  Issue  of  Algerian  Independence. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  the  amnesty  I  pro- 
pose will  not  be  an  automatic  amnesty.  It 
win  be  conditional  on  proof  that  the  claimant 
is  one  who  could  have  established  his  right  to 
exemption  from  military  service  based  on 
selective  conscientious  objection,  had  that 
right  been  available  to  him  before  he  was 
sent  to  Jail  or  went  into  exile. 

How  would  It  work,  as  a  practical  matter? 
How  can  It  possibly  be  determined  whether  a 
claimant  for  exemption  for  the  draft  or  for 
amnesty  Is  entitled  to  the  same  on  the  basis 
of  selective  conscientious  objection?  Please 
don't  be  put  off  by  such  questions.  It  Is  clear- 
ly as  easy  to  detennine  a  claim  of  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  war  on  religious,  ethical 
or  moral  grounds  as  It  Is  to  determine  a  claim 
of  opposition  to  all  war  on  such  grounds, 
and  our  Selective  Service  System  and  courts 
have  been  doing  the  latter  for  many  years 
now.  As  a  lawyer.  I  would  venture  to  say 
It's  easier  to  determine  a  claim  of  selective 
conscientious  objection  since  I  find  that  gen- 
eral principles  have  no  meaning  except  as 
they  apply  to  speclAc  casea. 

Take  for  example,  the  stock  question  em- 
ployed today  to  defeat  the  claims  of  those 
who  seek  exemption  from  the  draft  on  the 
basis  of  conscientious  objection:  Would  you 
have  felt  the  same  way  If  you  had  been 
called  up  for  military  service  In  World  War 
n?  A  negative  answer  to  that  question  re- 
sults In  rejection  of  the  claim  for  exemption 
today,  provided  the  claimant  is  honest 
enough  not  to  answer  affirmatively.  If  exemp- 
tion or  amnesty  were  allowed  on  the  basis  of 
selective  conscientious  objection,  one.  and 
I  think  only  one,  more  question  would  be  re- 
quired after  a  negative  answer.  Why  would 
you  not  have  felt  the  same  way  in  World 
War  n?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
that  second  question,  honest  or  dishonest, 
would  fairly  quickly  serve  to  establish 
whether  or  not  a  claim  for  exemption  or  am- 
nesty baaed  on  selective  conscientious  ob- 
jection was  truly  rooted  In  religious,  ethical 
or  moral  conviction. 

Nor  need  you  fear  that  such  claims.  If  al- 
lowed, would  flood  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  the  courts.  The  hlatory  of  clalma  for 
exemption   based   on   general    conscientious 


objcctlao  Indicates  the  contrary,  and  most  of 
us  have  had  some  experience  in  tbls  respect. 
We  know  that  the  young  man  is  a  rare  ex- 
ception who  chooses  to  undergo  the  rigors 
of  the  procedure  required  to  be  followed  to 
obtain  such  exemption  If  he  does  not  truly 
believe  himself  to  be  a  conscientious  objec- 
tor. I  dont  see  why  It  would  be  different  If 
claims  for  exemption  and  amnesty  were  al- 
lowed on  the  basis  of  selective  conscientious 
objection. 

I  go  one  step  further.  If  It  should  prove  to 
be  otherwise.  If  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  our  courts  were  flooded  with  clalma 
based  on  opposition  to  a  particular  war, 
wouldn't  that  be  a  signal  to  all  of  us  that 
we  had  better  reappraise  our  participation 
In  that  war?  And.  lastly,  whatever  our  de- 
cision In  connection  with  any  such  reap- 
praisal, wouldn't  It  be  better  to  have  our 
young  men  challenging  that  war,  or  at  least 
their  enforced  participation  in  It,  In  an  or- 
derly procedure  before  a  duly  constituted 
tribunal  rather  than  In  a  violent  and  de- 
structive demonstration  on  a  college  campus 
or  In  a  city  square' 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  "cooling  It." 
President  Nlxon  has  received  some  support 
In  the  belief  or  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  do  Just  that.  And  a  new  administra- 
tion always  has  a  breathing  spell  because  of 
the  patience  which  even  Its  opponents  are 
required  to  exhibit  toward  It  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  time.  But  no  one,  not  even  a  newly 
elected  President  can  "cool  It"  with  words 
alone  for  any  substantial  period.  Tliere  must 
be  action  to  back  up  his  words.  In  a  country 
weary  of  an  unpopular  war.  many  of  whose 
young  people  seem  to  have  abandoned  hope 
of  ending  that  war  or  achieving  much  else 
through  the  orderly  processes  of  government, 
si  me  '  rm  .step  must  be  taken  to  liquidate  the 
war  and  to  encourage  youth  to  believe  that 
their  voices  will  at  least  be  heard  and  their 
Just  grievances  redressed  by  those  In  author- 
ity. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire In  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  Institute  a  procedure  for  exemption 
from  military  service  and  for  amnesty  based 
on  conscientious  objection  to  that  war  repre- 
sent the  type  of  action  that  is  necessary. 


KNOX  <X)DNTY,  IND..  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE  IMPLEMENTS  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  RECOGNIZING  HON- 
ESTY 

<Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Knox 
County,  Ind..  Chamber  of  Commerce  be- 
lieves that  our  national  crime  wave  Is  a 
result  of  Indifference  at  the  local  com- 
munity level.  They  are  Implementing  a 
program  for  recognizing  honesty  by  de- 
signing and  presenting  an  "Honest  Abe" 
award  to  those  people  exhibiting  the 
qualities  of  "Honest  Abe." 

The  chamber  of  commerce  launched 
its  program  with  this  resolution: 
RxsoLtrnoN  bt  Knox  Couktt.  Ind.,  Chambee 

or    COMMEECS 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "Our  first  duty 
Is  to  war  against  dishonesty — war  against  It 
In  public  life,  and  war  against  It  In  business 
life.  Corruption  In  every  form  Is  the  arch 
enemy  of  this  Republic,  the  arch  enemy  of 
free  Inatltutlona  and  a  government  by  the 
people,  and  even  naore  dangeroua  than  the 
open  lawleaaneas  of  violence,  because  it  works 
in  hidden  and  furtive  faahlon". 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Knox  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  extended  discussion  and 
study  considers  It  their  duty  to  their  com- 


munity, state,  and  nation,  to  express  a  grsve 
concern  for  the  apparent  slackness  on  the 
part  of  dtlzena  of  thla  and  other  communl- 
tlea  In  demanding  honesty  from  their  con- 
temporaries, community  leaders,  and  elected 
and  appointed  officials.  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Knox  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
requests  and  urgee: 

That  every  citizen  of  Knox  County  become 
personally  Involved  in  perpetuating  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship  by: 

a.  rededlcatlng  him/her  self  to  their  sol- 
emn duty  to  abide  by  and  support  the  laws 
o'  the  land  both  written  and  Implied. 

b.  uniting  with  fellow  citizens  of  Knox 
County  In  standing  Arm  against  that  which 
is  Illegal  and/or  Immoral. 

c.  working  with  our  elected  and  appointed 
officials  In  fighting  crime  wberever  It  Is 
found. 

Further:  That  every  elected  and  appointed 
official  responsible  for  Investigation,  appre- 
hension, and  prosecution  of  law  violators  be 
assured  of  public  support  and  a  personal  In- 
terest In  the  prevalence  of  Justice, 

Further:  "That  every  organization,  club, 
fraternity,  or  sorority  consider  adopting  a 
poslUve  program  to  encouj^ge  participation 
In  the  governmental  process  with  special 
emphasis  on  honesty  and  Justice  In  order  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  and  Ideals  upon 
which  America  Is  founded. 

Further:  That  resolutions  and  petitions 
pledging  interest  and  support  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  swift  dispensation  of  Justice  be 
presented  to  elected  and  appointed  officials. 

Further:  That  public  statements  be  made 
Joining  the  members  of  the  Knox  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  affirming  their  be- 
lief that  law  and  order  begins  with  and  rests 
upon  a  solid  citizenry  dedicated  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  crime  irregardleaa  of  the  stature  of 
the  person  or  persons  coounlttlng  a  violation 
of  the  law. 

D.  D.  Mktes, 

President. 

Attested: 

JOSCPH  C.  Lackxt. 
£xecuf<re  Vice  President. 

Adopted  thU  12th  day  of  February  1»69 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  Knox  County 
Chamber  of  Conunerce. 


FARMERS  GRAIN  AND  SOYBEAN  RE- 
SERVE ACT  OP    1969,   H.R.   7004 

<Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  suid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  the  Farmers  Grain  and  Soy- 
bean Reserve  Act  of  1969.  H.R.  7004. 

This  legislation  would  lock  up,  in  the 
hands  of  farmers.  300  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  500  million  bushels  of  feed  grains, 
and  75  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 

With  net  farm  Income  down  and  with 
farm  oj^erating  costs  moving  higher,  im- 
mediate action  is  needed  to  bolster  farm 
prices.  Enactment  of  the  Farmers  Grain 
and  Soybean  Reserve  Act  of  1969  would 
give  fanners  not  only  immediate  income 
assistance  but  new  hope  for  the  future. 

The  American  farm  economy  is  In  se- 
rious trouble.  Net  realized  farm  income 
in  1966  was  $16.2  billion:  in  1967,  $14.2 
billion,  and  in  1968.  $14.9  billion.  By  way 
of  comparison,  total  farm  production  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $33.4  billion  in  1966; 
$34.8  billion  In  1967.  and  $35.9  billion  in 
1968.  Thus,  total  drop  In  realized  net  In- 
come during  that  period  was  $3.3  billion. 
The  total  increase  in  farm  production 
expense  during  the  same  time  period 
was  $3.9  billion.  It  is  costing  the  farmer 
more  and  more  to  make  less  and  less. 
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Mr  Speaker.  In  North  Dakota's  Second 
District,  which  I  represent,  wheat  is  the 
kingpin  of  the  agricultural  economy. 
And  in  terms  of  constant  doUars  the 
price  of  wheat  Is  lower  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  depression -ridden  1930  s. 
North  Dakota  is  the  Nation's  leading  pro- 
ducer of  Hard  Spring  and  Durum  wheat 
The  business  barometer  in  my  district 
rises  and  falls  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
For  some  time  now.  it  has  been  record- 
ing "stormy  weather." 

Apart  from  the  much-needed  lilt 
which  a  strong  strategic  reserve  bill 
would  give  to  the  commodity  markets,  I 
believe  a  sizable  stockpile  is  clearly 
in  the  national  interest.  It  would  pro- 
vide insurance  against  a  domestic  crop 
failure  or  serious  disaster.  It  would  en- 
able the  United  States  to  meet  emer- 
gency need.<i  which  might  arise  m 
friendly  countries. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  strength- 
ening farm  prices  by  effectively  insulat- 
ing present  surpluses  from  the  market- 
place. It  provides  that  when  farmers 
are  called  upon  to  make  delivery  of 
grains  they  hold  in  storage  under  the 
reserve  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  not  offer  them  for  sale  at 
less  than  100  percent  of  parity. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  producers  to  place  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  soybeans  in  store,  under 
their  control,  until  needed  to  meet  free 
market  shortages  or  emergency  situa- 
tions. Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  pay  storage  charges.  There  would 
be  no  interest  charge  to  farmers  partic- 
ipating in  the  program. 

Loans  on  the  stored  commodities 
would  be  at  115  percent  of  the  Present 
•support  rate.  For  wheat,  this  would  be 
$1.44  per  bushel;  for  corn,  $1.21;  for 
soybeans,  $2.87. 

There  is  a  strict  formula  governing 
termination  of  the  contracts.  Should  the 
can-yover  of  wheat  drop  to  15  ipercent  of 
annual  requirements,  feed  grains,  to  10 
percent,  or  soybeans  to  5  percent,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  termi- 
nate enough  of  the  emergency  contracts 
to  replenish  the  free  market  supply  by  5 
percent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  and  3  percent  in  the  case  of 
soybeans. 

To  iUustrate:  If  annual  requirements 
for  wheat  totaled  1.4  biUion  bushels  and 
free  stocks  fell  below  210  milUon,  the 
Secretary  could  issue  a  60-day  call  for 
termination  of  contracts  on  70  million 
bushels  in  the  reserve  stocks.  Producers 
would  then  commence  paying  interest 
and  storage  charges  on  the  wheat  which 
had  been  called.  They  would  have  the 
option  of  selling  the  wheat  and  repaying 
the  loan  or  continuing  to  hold  it  at  their 
own  expense.  They  would  have  1  year  to 
seU  and  settle  cr  deliver  the  collateral. 

This  time  element  would  give  pro- 
ducers additional  bargaining  power  to 
achieve  higher  prices.  The  100  percent  of 
parity  resale  restriction  would  prevent 
USDA  from  dumping  any  grains  or  soy- 
beans which  might  be  delivered  by 
farmers. 

Producers  would  have  the  option  oi 
terminating  their  contracts  upon  notice 
given  not  less  than  60  days  before  the 
beginning  of  the  new  marketing  year. 


Rotation  of  stocks  in  the  reserve  to  main 
tain  good  condition  is  authorized. 

If  this  Congress  undertakes  a  reserve 
program,  however,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  insure  that  what  we  are  creat- 
ing is  a  strategic  reserve  in  fact,  not  just 
in  name.  It  is  my  conviction  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  no  reserve  at  all  than 
one  which  would  permit  stockpiled  com- 
modities to  be  shoveled  out  of  the  back 
door  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  being 
moved  into  the  warehouses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Livestock  and 
Grains  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  I  attended  extensive 
hearings  on  grain  reserve  legislation  2 
years  ago.  The  consensus  seems  to  be 
that  a  reserve  program  is  desirable  only 
if  it  contains  safeguards  which  would 
effectively  insulate  the  stockpiled  com- 
modities from  the  marketplace. 

Under  whatever  name  we  seek  to  set 
aside  a  supply  of  wheat  or  any  other 
commodity,  there  remains  the  cold,  hard 
fact  that  it  still  exists.  It  is  a  greater  po- 
tential threat  to  market  prices  than  a 
similar  quantity  of  grain  in  the  hands 
of  the  private  trade.  We  had  a  massive 
dumping  program  of  corn  a  few  years 
ago.  Farmers  would  not  want  to  see  it 
repeated. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cur- 
rently holds  in  its  uncommitted  inven- 
tory 102.779  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
259  409  million  bushels  of  corn,  and  52.- 
132  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  For 
wheat  and  corn  these  are  minimal  inven- 
tories, when  compared  with  those  of  some 
recent  years.  And  they  are  now  being 
withheld  from  sale  for  unrestricted  use. 
They  still  pose  some  threat  to  the  mar- 
ket  because  neither  the  farmer  nor  the 

grain  trade  can  ever  know  for  sure  what 
CCC  sales  policy  will  be  in  the  future. 
Tills  uncertainty  would  be  deepened  if 
CCC  held  a  sizable  reserve  inventory 
which  could  be  fed  back  into  the  market- 
place at  the  first  faint  sign  of  a  price 

increase.  ,     .  ,  ,.■ 

Some  of  the  grain  reserve  legislation 
before  the  last  Congress  did  not  contain 
adequate  safeguards  against  future 
dumping.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  an  effec- 
tive reserve  bill  can  be  designed.  I  think 
the  bUl  I  have  introduced  is  basically 
sound.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation, when  farmers  are  called  upon 
to  make  delivery  of  the  stored  commodi- 
ties the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
not  offer  these  grains  and  soybeans  for 
sale  at  less  than  100  percent  of  parity. 

I  regard  the  quantities  of  grain  and 
soybeans  specified  in  my  bUl  as  minimum 
figures.  Perhaps  a  larger  reserve  is 
needed  to  meet  possible  future  needs  and 
to  help  increase  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties to  the  desired  levels. 

This  legislation  is  identical  with  the 
bill  I  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress, 
and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
it  with  a  large  number  of  farmers  and 
grain  men.  I  can  report  that  there  is 
broad  interest  in  a  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram. I  urge  early  consideration  of  this 
legislation  by  the  91st  Congress. 


LONGSHORE  STRIKE  INCLUDING 
PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  CAUSES 
CONSIDERABLE    ECONOMIC    LOSS 


(Mr    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.^  ,       ,, 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
the  current  longshore  strike  within  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia  as  this  is  located  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent.  The  strike  has  not  only 
caused  a  very  considerable  economic  loss, 
both  to  the  employers  and  the  employees 
directly  involved,  but  it  is  also  directly 
responsible  for  the  closing  down  of  many 
businesses  and  loss  of  employment  in 
areas  other  than  the  immediate  dockside. 
I  have  reviewed  the  situation  very 
carefully,  and  I  find  the  following: 

The  negotiations  began  in  New  York 
and  were  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  unions  from  all  of  the  ports,  Includ- 
ing the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  one 
hand,   and  by  representatives  of  com- 
panies which  constitute  the  largest  part 
of  the  membership  of  the  Philadelphia 
Marine  Trade   Association,   and   whose 
principal  offices  are  located  In  New  York^ 
A  national  contract  was  finally  worked 
out  between  these  groups  and  thereupon 
the  ports  outside  of  New  York,  including 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  undertook  to 
negotiate  their  Individual  contracts  on 
local  conditions. 

In  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  the  em- 
ployers refused  to  recognize  the  results 
of  the  negotiations  in  New  York,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  vacation  bene- 
fits for  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks,  the 
containerlzatlon  plan,  and  the  guaran- 
teed annual  wage.  Much  time  was  need- 
lessly wasted  In  the  negotiation  of  these 
items,  and  they  still  have  not  been  con- 
cluded. In  addition  to  the  national  issues 
worked  out  between  the  parties,  certain 
local  issues  also  have  been  the  subject  of 
hectic  bargaining.  One  of  these  is  the  so- 
called  setback  clause,  which  enables  an 
employer  who  has  hired  longshoremen 
the  day  before  employment  Is  to  begin  to 
setback  these  men   from   an   8  o'clock 
start  to  a  1  o'clock  start  with  only  a  1- 
hour  guarantee  instead  of  the  4-hour 
guarantee  otherwise  provided  in  the  con- 
tract. This  clause  has  been  an  especially 
touchy  one  with  the  longshoremen  .be- 
cause it  is  so  frequently  invoked.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  record  shows  that  this 
clause     has     been     abusively     invoked. 
When  it  was  first  Invoked,  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  Inclement  weather,  and  the  em- 
ployers granted  the   1-hour  guarantee, 
whereas  the  inclement  weather  clause  in 
the  contract  provides  for  a  4-hour  guar- 
antee. The  arbitrator,  it  seems  clear,  er- 
roneously interpreted  the  agreement  to 
Ignore  the  inclement  weather  clause  and 
every  other  clause  In  the  agreement  ex- 
cept the  setback  clause  in  reaching  his 
conclusions.  It  appears  clear  that  the 
complaint  of  the  longshoremen  in  this 
regard  is  fully  justified. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  there  are 
several  issues  on  the  table.  First  is  the 
vacation  clause  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
weeks,  where  the  employers  seek  to 
change  the  eUglblllty  provisions  for  these 
2  weeks  from  what  they  are  in  New  York 
In  New  York,  eligibility  for  the  fourth 
week  determines  the  eligibility  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  weeks.  Here,  the  em- 
plovers  are  trying  to  increase  the  number 
of  "eligibility  hours  from  LpOO  'or-t,he 
fou'th  week  to  1.700  hours  for  the  fifth 
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week  and  1,800  hours  for  the  sixth  week. 
This  would  disqualify  the  v««t  number 
of  longshoremen  In  the  unit  from  the 
benefit  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  and. 
therefore,  make  the  fifth  and  sixth 
weeks  only  a  mirage  In  the  desert. 

In  New  York,  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  has  been  fixed  at  2.080  hours,  from 
1,800  hours  In  Philadelphia,  the  guaran- 
teed annual  wage  was  1.500  hours,  and 
the  employers  here  seek  to  reduce  the 
a.080  hours  which  was  won  In  New  York 
to  1,800  hours. 

The  setback  clause  Is  also  an  Issue,  and 
the  union  also  seeks  a  guarantee  of  5 '4 
million  hours  Into  the  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds.  This  appears  to  be  a  reason- 
able demand  on  the  part  of  the  union 
since  m  the  last  4  years  the  number  of 
hours  worked  In  the  port  exceeded  that 
figure.  For  example,  in  1985,  the  number 
of  hours  was  5.816,321;  in  1968,  It  was 
5.833,455:  in  1967,  it  was  5,687,037:  in 
1968.  It  was  5.900.000.  Thus.  It  appears 
that  the.  number  of  hours  Is  gradually 
InareaslBg  over  the  years,  and  that  the 
figure  of  5  "a  million  hours  Is  a  con- 
servative and  reasonable  one. 

In  order  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  employers,  the  union  made  a  sacri- 
fice and  agreed  to  accept  the  reduction 
In  the  guaranteed  annual  income  from 
2.080  to  1,800,  on  condition  that  the  em- 
ployers accept  the  union's  position  re- 
garding the  eligibility  benefits  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  weeks'  vacation  and  the 
abolition  of  the  setback  clause.  I  regard 
this  as  a  very  substantial  sacrifice  by  the 
union,  which  should  have  been  sufficient 
to  settle  the  Issues.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  employers  simply  accepted  the  re- 
duction from  2,080  to  1.800  hours  and 
proceeded  to  bargain  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  weeks  vacation  and  the  setback 
clause  as  though  the  union  had  agreed 
to  voluntarily  reduce,  without  condi- 
tioning the  reduction  on  the  other  two 
clauses.  Negotiations  have  continued, 
and  the  emoloyers  continue  to  withhold 
approval  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks' 
vacation  on  existing  eligibility  require- 
ments and  continue  to  hold  out  for  the 
setback  clause. 

Extending  my  Inquiry  Into  other  ports. 
I  find  that  the  ports  of  Boston.  Balti- 
more, Hampton  Roads,  and  others,  are 
deadlocked  on  various  Issues,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Philadelphia  employers 
are  prolonging  these  negotiations  In  the 
hopes  of  nullifying  the  gains  made  by 
the  longshoremen  in  the  prior  negotia- 
tions conducted  in  New  York,  between 
the  identical  parties,  notwithstanding 
that  the  PMTA.  at  least  outwardly, 
stated  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  results  of  that  negotiation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  proposal 
made  by  the  longshoremen  reducing  the 
guaranteed  annual  Income  from  2.080  to 
1.800  hours  on  condition  that  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  the  fourth  week 
apply  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of  va- 
cation and  that  the  setback  clause  be 
eliminated  from  the  contract  was  a  most 
reasonable  propoeal  and  should  have 
been  accepted  by  the  employers.  Their 
failtire  to  do  so  indicates  that  they  are 
not  bargaining  in  good  faith. 

I  consider  that  the  union  s  proposal 
reducing  the  guaranteed  annual  Income 
from  2.060  hours  to  1.800  hours  on  con- 


dition that  the  emptoyers  a^ree  to  the 
eligibility  benefits  applicable  to  the 
fourth  we^  be  appUed  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  weeks  and  that  the  setback  clause 
be  eliminated  from  the  contract  Is  an 
extremely  fair  and  reasonable  one  and 
should  be  adopted  by  the  employers.  I 
also  recommend  that  the  union's  de- 
mand for  payment  Into  the  pension  and 
welfare  funds  on  the  basis  of  S'i  million 
man-hours  is  a  most  reasonable  one  and 
likewise  should  be  adopted.  These,  in  my 
opinion,  are  equitable  solutions  to  the 
dispute.  I  hope  that  the  foregoing  will 
serve  to  resolve  the  Philadelphia  dispute 
so  that  the  strike  may  be  ended  and 
commerce  resumed  in  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia. 


TRIBUTE  TO   CONGRESSMAN   ROB- 
ERT   A.    EVERETT— EIGHTH    DIS- 
TRICT,  TENNESSEE 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    <Mr. 
EviNS"    for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
a  brief  period  of  time  of  tribute  has  been 
set  aside  today  to  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  eulogizing  and  honoring  our 
beloved  friend  and  late  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Robert  A.  "Pats  "  Evrarrr  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee. 

"Pats"  Evbrett  passed  away  on  Janu- 
ary 26  last  in  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  in  Nashville. 

He  had  been  111  for  some  time  but  he 
had  mustered  the  strength  to  return  to 
Washington  for  the  91st  Congress. 

This  was  the  last  great  effort  of  this 
dedicated  and  determined  public  servant. 
After  a  brief  period  In  Washington  he 
was  compelled  by  his  worsening  condi- 
tion, to  return  to  the  hospital. 

Even  in  the  hospital  and  through  the 
day  before  he  passed  away  in  the  night, 
he  conferred  frequently  with  his  office 
on  important  matters  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple in  his  beloved  district  and  SUte  of 
Tennessee. 

He  literally  lived  for  his  district  and 
Tennessee. 

He  labored  day  and  night  for  the  peo- 
ple who  sought  his  assistance,  and  for  the 
general  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Eighth  District,  the  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

Robert  Ashton   Everett  insisted  on 

being  called  by  his  nickname.  "Pats." 

He  was  a  big  man.  a  tower  of  strength. 

Yet  he  was  humble  and  earthy,  a  man 

of  the  people  who  sensed  their  needs  and 

understood  their  problems. 

He  was  loved  by  the  people  of  Termes- 
see. 

Robert  Everett  was  truly  a  man 
among  men — a  giant — not  only  physi- 
cally but  in  his  dedication — his  legisla- 
tive ability— and  his  devotion  to  his  peo- 
ple. 

"Pats"  Everett  possessed  a  wit  and 
humor  that  unfailingly  lightened  and 
brightened  the  day. 

His  friends  frequently  referred  to  him 
as  the  heavy  man  with  the  light  touch. 

"Pats  '  Everett's  magnificent  sense  of 
humor  will  give  added  dimension  to  the 
legend  of  this  Paul  Bunyan  of  Tennes- 
see poUUcal  life. 


He  rendered  great  servloe  to  our  veter- 
ans as  a  member  oS  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

This  Nation  now  has  the  greatest  pro- 
gram of  veterans  benefits  of  any  coun- 
try, and  "Pats"  Everett  sponsored  and 
championed  much  veterans  legislation. 

"Fats"  Everett  will  also  be  remem- 
bered for  his  distinguished  record  of 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Many  of  the  great  internal  improve- 
ments of  our  time  were  vigorously  sup- 
IMrted  by  "Fats"  Everett  because  he 
cared  about  his  country  and  his  beloved 
State  of  Teiuiessee. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  funeral 
services  at  Union  City,  his  hometown, 
along  with  all  members  of  the  Tennes- 
see delegation  and  other  colleagues  in- 
cluding Senator  Albert  Gore  and  Sena- 
tor Howard  Baker,  and  Gov.  Buford  El- 
lington, of  Tennessee. 

Other  close  friends  of  "Pats"  who  at- 
tended Included  Representative  Olim 
Teacue,  of  Texas:  Representative  Robert 
E.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Alabama:  Representa- 
tive Prank  STUBBLEmxD.  of  Kentucky: 
Representative  John  M.  Slack,  of  West 
Virginia:  and  Representative  William  L. 

HUNGATE.  of  Missouri. 

The  church  filled  to  overflowing — the 
many  friends  imable  to  get  inside  the 
church — the  many  beautiful  flowers — all 
gave  silent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this 
man  was  beloved  by  his  people. 

"Pats"  Everett  was  bom  in  Obion 
County.  Tenn..  February  25.  1915. 

He  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  attended 
public  schools  in  the  county. 

He  was  graduated  from  Murray  State 
Teachers  College  in  Kentucky  in  1936. 

He  had  an  illustrious  career  of  public 
service. 

In  1936  he  was  elected  to  Obion  Coimty 
court. 

In  1938  at  the  age  of  23  he  became  the 
Nation's  youngest  county  circuit  court 
clerk. 

Following  31  months  of  service  In  the 
Army  in  World  War  n,  he  became  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  U.S.  Senator 
Tom  Stewart  of  Tennessee. 

Later  he  held  the  same  position  with 
Gov.  Gordon  Browning  of  Tennessee. 

Later  he  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Tennessee  County  Services  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  February  1,  1958.  he  succeeded  our 

late  colleague  Jere  Cooper  in  the  House. 

"Pats"    Everett's    good    humor    and 

warm  greetings  no  longer  echo  down  the 

corridors  of  the  Capitol. 

We  shall  miss  his  warm  greetings — the 
pat  on  the  back— his  deep  booming  re- 
assurances of  friendship — his  hearty 
laugh— the  Joyful  noise  that  always  pre- 
ceded him. 

He  brought  happiness  to  many  peo- 
ple— through  his  humor  and  through  his 
service. 

"Pats"  Everett  will  never  be  forgotten 
as  long  as  any  of  his  friends  walk  this 
earth 

He  will  live  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
his  colleagues  and  his  countnrmen. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  feeling  of 
our  colleagues  and  friends  when  I  say 
that  we  are  pleased  that  he  walked  our 
way  and  shared  our  life. 
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We  are  an  richly  Wessed  to  have  had 
him  as  our  colleague  and  friend. 

I  want  also  to  take  this  means  ol 
joining  with  others  in  extending  to  his 
mother  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  ana 
other  members  of  the  family  this  expres- 
sion of  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
loss  and  bereavement.  ^  o     *f 

In  the  words  of  the  Reverend  Scott 
Johnson  at  the  funeral  service: 

The  one  we  honor  lived  a  useful,  devoted, 
unselfish  life.  The  world  has  been  made 
better  for  his  having  lived.  Surely  the  con- 
cratulatory  hand  of  life's  all-wise  Judge 
rewhes  out  to  the  accompaniment  of.    Well 

"por  -Pats"  life's  gavel  has  struck  Its  final 
adjournment.         i 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert). 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
in  expressing  deep  personal  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  Robert  A.  Everett,  whom 
we  affectionately  knew  as  "Fats." 

"Pats"  Everett  was  one  of  the  friend- 
liest men  I  have  ever  known  and  he  was 
during  all  of  his  years  in  this  House  a 
very  devoted  friend  of  mine. 

I  know  that,  like  myself,  every  Mem- 
ber missed  "Fats"  during  his  period  of 
illness. 

He  was  back  with  us  for  only  a  few 
days  during  the  opening  of  this  Congress. 
His  personality  added  a  unique  flavor 
to  this  body.  ,^      ,, 

His  huge  frame,  his  strong  and  friendly 
voice,  his  quick  wit  and  flashing  eyes, 
his  kindly  disposition  were  characteris- 
tics that  he  alone  possessed  in  such 
abundance. 

Pats"  loved  tlie  House  and  he  loved 

Ufe. 

He  wsis  a  man  of  broad  interests. 

He  loved  the  rural  America  from  which 

he  came.  .  ^  w...  ^ 

He  had  a  great  variety  of  hobbies  and 

interests. 
For  Instance,  he  was  a  rodeo  fan. 
Every  year  In  September,  over  many 
years,  he  nsited  me  in  my  hometown  of 
McAlester,  and  attended  with  me  the 
Oklahoma  Prison  Rodeo. 

He  knew  many  of  the  great  rodeo  art- 
ists of  the  country  by  their  first  names 
and  they  all  were  extremely  fond  ot  him. 
Beneath    the    refreshing    humor    of 
"Fats"  Everett  ran  a  deep  and  abiding 
desire  to  help  solve  the  great  problems  of 
our  time. 
He  loved  his  country. 
He  believed  In  its  destiny. 
He  was  a  serious  student  of  legislation. 
He  was  knowledgeable  in  many  fields. 
He  was  a  dedicated  and  hard-working 
member  of  two  great  committees  where 
he   served   our   Nation's   veterans   and 
looked  after  our  country's  vital  public 
works  project  ^  __ 

He  was  a  great  American  and  a  very 
outstanding  Member  of  this  House. 

"Fats"  was  devoted  to  his  wonderful 
mother  and  she  to  him. 

No  sorrow  is  so  deep  or  tender  as  the 
sorrow  of  a  mother  who  must  give  up 
her  child.  ,,      ^^  ^ 

Nothing  can  cwnpletely  allay  that  sor- 


row but  Mrs.  Everett  In  this  hour  of 
sadness  can  be  sure  that  she  has  the 
thoughts  and  the  prayers  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

May  God  give  her  the  strength  to 
endure  her  great  loss  and  comfort  all 
those  who  were  privileged  to  know  and 
love  her  son. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  to  me?  ,  ^  ♦„ 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  dlstingui.shed  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr    WHITTEN.  Mr.   Speaker,   surety 
we  all  lost  a  friend  in  the  untimely  death 
of  the  late  Robert  A.  "Fats"  Evekett. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  put  into  words 
the  feelings  that  we  all  have  for  our 
friend    Truly  he  was  one  of  the  nne 
people   of   the    world— friendly,   always 
willing  and  active  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  his  district,  of  his  State,  and 
of  his  Nation.  To  know  him  was  to  love 
him  and.  throughout  the  years  of  his 
life  I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  have 
set  a  finer  example  of  a  public  servant 
whether  in  or  out  of  office.  It  was  "Fat.s  ' 
natural  disposition.  His  contribution  to 
this  Nation  will  live  for  years  to  come 
in  the  public  works  improvements  that 
he  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about. 

I  join  here  with  my  friends  in  the 
words  that  liave  been  said,  which  I  have 
not  tried  to  repeat.  I  do  join  with  them 
in  extending  to  his  beloved  mother  and 
to  his  relatives  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement.  We  have  truly  lost 
one  of  our  preatest  Members. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  •  ,j  ,„  ,w„ 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished   gentleman   from  Florida. 
Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    when    I 
walked  to  my  office  on  Sunday,  January 
26   and  saw  the   flag  at  half  mast.   I 
thought  at  once  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Everett 
because  I  had  known  how  poor  his  health 
was  and  how  silently  he  had  suffered. 
The  policeman  on  the  door  told  me  that 
our  colleague  had  left  us.  I  knew  that 
his  passing  would  be  felt  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  that  everyone  who  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  him 
would  miss  that  hearty  laugh  and  boom- 
ing voice.  I  was  sad  and  felt  the  personal 
loss  of  a  good  friend. 

Congressman  Everett  ser\'ed  his  dis- 
trict and  his  State  well.  He  was  an  effec- 
tive legislator.  It  was  my  privUege  to  sit 
with  him  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  where  he  was  conscien- 
tious and  able  in  his  performance.  He 
was  a  true  friend  of  veterans  of  all  wars. 
Dui-ing  the  time  he  sei-ved  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  doubt  that  any  Member  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  ever 
found  him  to  be  other  than  cheerful  and 
willing  to  help  anyone  in  any  way  he 
could.  Certainly  "Fats"  Everett,  as  he 
was  affectionately  known,  never  met  a 
strfl.n.26r- 

Our  lives  were  enriched  by  his  presence 
and  personality.  We  have  lost  a  gieat 
friend  and  a  happy  spirit. 

To  his  mother,  his  many  friends,  and 
to  hia  constituents,  I  express  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^  .^  ^ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 


distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Blanton)  . 

Mr  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had 
to  choose  only  one  of  the  many  pleasur- 
able events  which  have  happened  to  nie 
during  my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  opportunity  to  know 
and  work  with  some  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  our  time  is  one  experience 
which  stands  out  in  my  mind. 

The  comradeship,  the  working  to- 
gether to  help  move  this  great  Nation 
and  great  people  forward,  truly  these 
have  been  a  profound  influence  on  my 

life 

When  one  of  our  number  no  longer 
walks  among  us,  it  saddens  us  all.  And 
today  we  are  saddened,  not  only  at  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  a  coworker,  a  member 
of  our  group— but  by  the  loss  of  a  dedi- 
cated American  who  has  served  las 
country  well.  ,_,      „ 

I  speak  of  the  Honorable  Robfrt 
Everett,  a  Member  of  this  body  for  10 
years,  and  one  of  the  finest  legislators 
Tennessee  has  ever  sent  to  Congress. 

The  many  thousands  of  west  Tennes- 
seans  who  knew  Congressman  Everett 
simply  as  "Fats."  have  lost  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  influential  friends  it 
has  produced  in  many  a  genei-ation.  And 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  Tennessee 
delegation,  in  saying  that  Tennessee  has 
lost  one  of  its  truly  efficient  pubUc  serv- 
ants in  many  decades. 

"Fats"  Everett  considered  this  Hail 
his  home— and  his  consUtuents  as  hJs 
adopted  family.  He  lived  his  life  in  serv- 
ice to  both,  and  perhaps  no  legislator 
loved  his  work  more  than  he. 

My  district  shares  its  border  with  the 
one  of  my  late  colleague  and  friend. 
Our  people  are  bound  by  bonds  of  com- 
mon heritage,  geography  and  interests. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  I  knew  "Fats" 
Everett  so  well,  and  why  he  endeavored 
to  help  me  adjust  to  this  new  experience 
as  a  Congressman  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  in  1967.  I  am  forever  in- 
debted for  his  helping  hand,  and  much 
richer  for  his  friendship. 

No  eloquent  eulogy,  no  detailed  review 
of  his  monumental  acliievements  both 
here  and  in  Tennessee,  can  truly  reflect 
the  sadness  we  all  feel  at  his  untimely 
passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  respectfully  pay  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Robert  A.  "Fats"  Everett, 
whose  untimely  death  January  26, 
has  left  a  sorrowfiU  void  in  these  Halls 
of  Congress.  He  was  loved,  respected,  and 
esteemed  by  his  colleagues,  his  constitu- 
ents, his  family,  and  friends.  He  was  in- 
deed a  friend  to  all,  and  this  tragic  loss 
will  be  shared  by  all. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  eulogy 
delivered  at  the  funeral  rites  of  Repre- 
sentative Robert  A.  Everett  by  the  Rev- 
erend Scott  Johnson,  of  Union  City, 
Tenn..  be  incorporated  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
day.  February  19,  1969.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  this  message  so  £«Jtly  portrays  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  late 
Representative  Robert  A.  Everett. 
The  eulogy  follows: 

"Pear  not  for  I  am  with  thee.  Be  not 
dismayed  for  I  am  God.  I  will  strengthen 
thee,  yea  I  will  h(3lp  thee.  Yea  I  will  uphold 
thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteous- 
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naM.  for  I  tb«  Lord  thy  Ood  trtll  hold  thy 
right  hand  Mytng  unto  thee  fear  not.  I  will 
help  thee."  (laaUh  41.) 

A  week  after  aasumlng  the  Pastorate  here. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Congreaaman  Bverett 
pledging  hia  continued  Church  support  and 
offering  his  personal  aaalstance  day  ar  night. 
This  characterized  Mr.  Everett's  life.  Onsel- 
rish  service  and  untiring  helpfulness. 

The  news  media  termed  It  a  rash  Chat  two 
years  ago  hospitalized  our  beloved  Congress- 
man. Keenly  aware  of  my  pastoral  responst- 
blUtles,  I  proceeded  to  write  Mr.  Bverett  In 
Jest  regarding  his  rash,  yet  assuring  him  that 
we  had  genuine  concern  for  his  physical 
well-being.  Three  days  later.  I  received  a 
letter  thanking  me  for  my  concern.  However, 
the  burden  of  his  communication  had  to  do 
with  his  clarifying  my  salutation.  Por  you 
see.  I  had  addressed  him  "Congressman 
Robert  Ashton  Everett."  He  requested  that 
I  call  him  "PaU"  as  did  all   his  friends. 

This.  too.  characterised  his  life,  humility 
and  an  absence  of  pride.  He  refused  to 
change  a  Ufe-Iong  name  among  the  titles 
of  deserving  and  recognized  honors.  To  his 
beloved  family  and  Innumerable  friends,  the 
nickname  "Pats"  described  not  so  much  his 
ptoyslqu*  as  It  pictures  his  heart. 
-Ma^iABlmous  was  his  soul  In  Its  burning 
zeal  to  help  others.  Hera  he  harvested  his 
deepest  satisfaction  and  his  highest  Joy.  be 
It  for  widow,  teenager,  governor,  or  clergy- 


The  Angel  of  Death  touched  with  ana;ellc 
softness  our  beloved  Pats  a  little  past  the 
noon  hour  of  his  life.  However,  the  enrly 
hour  failed  to  rob  him  of  a  rich  and  abun- 
dant life  He  was  to  taste  early  the  respon- 
sibilities reserved  for  those  of  more  mature 
years.  Here,  at  this  altar  in  his  early  20's. 
he  was  ordained  as  an  Elder,  the  youngeat 
in  the  Church's  history.  The  year  he  received 
his  college  diploma,  he  was  elected  to  the 
court  of  his  native  county.  Tes.  life  with  Its 
vision  filled  his  vessel  early,  enabling  Its  out- 
pouring to  realize  comfortable  completeness. 

Our  Jovial  giant,  our  Representative  and 
Legislator,  no  doubt  looks  down  upon  his 
assembly  with  approving  smiles  and  celestial 
Joy.  for  here  are  gathered  his  beloved  family, 
his  staff,  his  distinguished  colleagues,  .ind 
his  cherished  fellow  men. 

The  youth  who  aspire  to  heights  of  political 
achlevemen:  In  public  service  will  in  wisdom 
study  the  life  of  this  great  political  figure. 
His  was  an  envious  position,  coveted  by  all 
who  seek  the  opinion  of  their  fellow  men  at 
the  polls.  The  answer  may  or  may  not  be 
unique.  Pats,  early  In  life,  sought  voters  out 
which  be  could  cultivate  as  friends,  whereas 
too  often,  others  seek  friends  out  of  which 
they  can  cultivate  voters. 

Yesterday,  while  we  mourned  his  passing. 
It  was  as  if  the  angels  shed  their  soft  snow- 
flake  tears  to  blanket  In  white  the  purity  of 
his  native  soil.  I  like  to  think  of  this  world 
as  a  park  filled  with  frozen  lakes  for  skating, 
playgrounds,  trees  and  grassy  lawns,  mu- 
seums and  swimming  pools.  We,  like  children, 
are  privileged  to  spend  a  day  in  this  great 
park.  The  time  we  are  privileged  to  spend 
Is  not  the  same  In  length.  In  light,  nor  in 
beauty.  Some  days  are  long  and  sunlit; 
others  are  cloudy  and  stormy,  as  in  a  win- 
ter's tale.  Some  are  able  to  stay  only  a  few 
short  hours.  Some  must  go  home  at  noon 
while  the  sun  is  still  shining.  Por  each  of 
us,  the  moment  comes  when  the  Nurse  Death 
takes  us  by  the  hand  and  quietly  says,  "It's 
going  time  now,  my  Love  .  .  come,  come 
with  me." 

This  our  beloved  one  now  has  answered 
that  summons.  Por  him.  the  menace  of  the 
world  has  hushed.  The  fervor  of  life  is  over, 
and  his  work  Is  done.  One  need  not  eulogise 
his  life  to  you  who  have  known  him.  His 
life  tells  its  own  story.  The  friendships  ex- 
pressed here  demonstrate  his  Influence. 
Though  he  never  married,  through  kindness, 
hopefulnaaa.    encouragement    and    lov«,    be 


gathered   about   him   a   family   synonymous 
with   his  stature  and   his   big  heart. 

Some  come  to  the  end  of  life  filled  with  re- 
morse and  regret.  "Take  my  wasted  years 
and  bury  them  with  me."  said  one.  He  had 
misused  his  life  and  furtherad  no  |re*t  cause 
of  human  welfare,  and  hurled  his  ablUtlea  in 
cheap,  selfish  security  Of  such  the  Master 
said.  "Thou  wicked  nnd  slothful  servant." 
and  Instructed  that  he  be  cast  into  outer 
dnrkness. 

The  sweetest  words  which  one  can  ever 
heor  and  the  moat  beautiful  benediction  that 
concludes  life,  the  most  coveted  epitaph,  was 
Christ's  farewell,  by  these  words  spoken  by 
Jesus  when  Re  said.  "Well  done,  thy  good 
and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  all  things.  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  Rnter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  the 
Lord  •' 

This  one  we  honor  led  an  unselfish,  devoted 
life.  The  world  has  been  made  better  for  his 
having. lived  Surely  the  congratulatory  hand 
of  life's  all-wise  Judge  reaches  out  with  the 
nccompanlmrnt.  "Well  done."  Death  comes 
to  him  as  a  friend.  We  often  wish  in  a  child- 
ish wonder  why  Ood  created  the  universe, 
and  Death  comes  to  all  of  us. 

We  too  often  feel  that  Death  Is  an  enemy 
of  life,  nnd  not  a  friend,  but  this  Is  not  right. 
It  Is  the  knowledge  that  our  years  are  lim- 
ited that  makes  them  so  precious.  Plato  was 
right  when  he  declared  that  Infinite  life  on 
this  earth  for  us  human  beings  would  not  be 
desirable  even  If  It  were  possible.  Who  would 
want  to  live  a  never-ending  existence  on 
earth,  through  endless  years  of  struggle  and 
revolution,  pain  and  worry,  conflict  and  la- 
bor, with  DO  possibility  of  escape?  What 
drudgery  of  day  would  never  end?  If  you  toll 
through  the  cold  bitter  damp  day  looking 
forward  to  the  evening  shadows,  time  never 
moves  .so  slowly  It  seenu  the  day  would  never 
end.  Then,  when  evening  finally  came,  how 
welcome.  What  peace  and  embracing  rest, 
what  satisfied  relief,  what  a  wonderful  friend. 

Death  came  as  a  wonderful  friend  to  this 
one.  The  best  is  yet  to  be.  Death  Is  only  a 
new  beginning.  It  is  like  going  to  bed  on  a 
bleak  night  and  waking  with  the  sun  always 
shining.  Victor  Hugo,  the  Prench  author 
wrote,  "When  I  go  down  to  the  grave,  I  can 
say  like  many  others,  I  have  finished  my 
life.  My  day's  work  will  begin  the  next  day." 
The  tomb  Is  not  a  blind  alley:  it  Is  a 
thoroughfare.  It  closes  on  the  twilight,  and 
opens  on  the  dawn. 

A  giant  pine,  magnificent  and  bold,  stood 
staunch  against  the  sky.  and  all  around  shed 
beauty  and  grace  and  power.  Within  Its  folds, 
birds  safely  reared  their  young.  The  velvet 
ground  t>eneath  was  gentle,  and  the  cooling 
shade  gave  cheers  to  passersby.  Its  towering 
arms,  a  landmark,  stood  erect  and  unafraid, 
as  If  to  say  "Pear  not.  my  life's  love."  It  fell 
one  day,  where  It  had  dauntly  stood  with 
loneliness  and  void,  but  men  who  passed 
paid  tribute  and  said.  "To  know  this  life  was 
good:  It  left  lU  mark  on  Thee."  lu  work 
stands  fast,  this  giant  pine,  magnificent  and 
bold. 

Por  Pats,  life's  gavel  has  struck  its  final 
adjournment.  It  was  a  great  and  produc- 
tive session.  The  rtish  and  fervor  of  life  is 
over:  the  office  phone  comes  to  rest  In  Its 
cradle. 

However,  "He  Is  not  dead.  Why  should  we 
weep  because  he  takes  an  hour  of  sleep?  A 
rest  before  God's  greater  mom,  answers  a  new 
world  is  born,  a  world  where  he  may  do  the 
things  he  failed  In  here,  where  sorrows, 
stains,  and  disappointments  yield  to  Joy, 
where  cares  and  fears  cannot  destroy.  He  la 
not  dead.  He  hurried  on  ahead  of  us  to  greet 
the  dawn,  that  he  might  meet  the  loved  who 
left  us  yesterday.  We  are  bereaved,  but  weep 
not.  Hall  him  where  afar  he  waits  for  us  on 
some  bright  star.  He  is  not  dead.  Beyond  all 
strife  at  last  he  wins  the  prize  of  life." 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speftker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  KUYKKNDALL). 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  "Fats" 
Everett,  were  able  to  speak  to  us  today. 
I  am  sure  he  would  say  with  the  poet: 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me. 
Let  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  b^ 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

Por  if  ever  there  was  a  mortal  who  met 
the  challenges  of  life  with  head  high  and 
braced  for  every  storm  that  man  was 
"Fats"  Everett.  His  was  a  dedicated 
life — dedicated  to  love  of  country,  com- 
passion for  his  fellowman.  devotion  to 
duty  and  country.  In  the  face  of  vicissi- 
tudes which  would  have  made  lesser  men 
pale,  "Fats"  stood  tall  and  strong  and 
seemed  to  grow  In  stature  with  every 
blow.  Surely.  It  will  be  many  years  before 
the  impact  he  made  upon  this  House  is 
forgotten. 

For  me,  the  loss  of  "Fats"  Everett  is 
a  personal  loss.  He  was  a  friend  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  I  had  known  him  long 
before  coming  to  Congress,  known  of  his 
unselfish  service  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sented from  the  Eighth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. But  I  became  even  closer  to  him 
as  a  freshman  Congressman  who  bene- 
fited from  his  kindness,  his  considera- 
tion and  his  eagerness  to  help  make  my 
orientation  in  this  honorable  body  easier. 
There  are  others  who  will  detail  the  life 
of  "Fats"  Everett,  his  honorable  service 
to  his  country  In  time  of  war.  his  experi- 
ences in  the  State  legislature  and  the 
record  he  made  in  Congress.  My  purpose 
is  to  note  that  he  was  among  us  and  is 
no  longer.  Because  he  was  here,  this 
body,  his  beloved  State,  and  our  country 
is  better  for  it. 

The  mark  "Fats"  left  on  the  lives  of 
those  he  touched  was  made  beautifully 
clear  at  his  funeral  services.  Strange  as 
it  may  sound,  "Fats'  "  funeral  was  not  a 
sad  affair  and  that  is  the  way  he  would 
have  wanted  it.  Everyone  who  ever  knew 
him,  and  certainly  those  gathered  to  bid 
him  farewell  were  so  filled  with  "Fats'  " 
wonderful  philosophy  of  life  that  none 
of  us  felt  he  was  really  gone,  but  there 
with  us  and  I  am  sure.  Indeed,  he  was. 

No  funeral  oration  was  ever  filled  with 
greater  meaning  and  significance  than 
that  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Scott 
Johnson.  I  include  it,  here  as  a  part  of 
this  tribute  to  "Fats." 

I  would  also  like  to  Include  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Memphis  newspapers 
paying  tribute  to  "Fats." 

The  first,  "Robert  A.  Everett,"  Is  from 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
the  second,  "Representative  Robert  A. 
'Fats'  Everett,"  is  from  the  Memphis 
Press-Sclmitar : 
I  Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  I 

ROBEBT   A.   EVEKETT 

The  summer  Robert  A.  Everett  was  gradu- 
ated from  college  he  was  elected  to  the  Obion 
Coun;y  Court.  Public  service  was  his  life 
work  without  Interruption. 

He  learned  about  methods  and  personal- 
Itlea  of  Washington  on  the  staff  of  a  sena« 
tor.  and  gained  the  same  knowledge  of  Nash- 
ville on  the  staff  of  a  governor.  There  fol- 
lowed four  yeara  as  the  voice  and  sparkplug 
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of  the  Tnnnssenn  County  Servloea  Assoclatton, 
of  which  he  was  executive  secretary. 

More  Important  to  blm  than  knowledge  of 
political  mechanics  was  an  extraordinary  ac- 
cumulation of  friends  and  admirers  In  every 
part  of  the  state.  He  was  one  of  those  person- 
alities of  whcMi  country  folks  used  to  say, 
"He  never  met  a  stranger."  His  voice  was 
hearty  and  his  laugh  was  real,  and  frequent. 

Mr.  Everett  returned  to  Washington  under 
his  own  power  as  a  member  of  the  House  in 
1968  and  has  been  re-elected  ever  since.  With- 
out oratory  or  committee  room  spectaculars, 
he  simply  kept  In  close  touch  with  the  people 
of  his  district  and  in  tune  with  their  wishes. 

The  climax  came  last  year,  when  all  other 
Democrats  stayed  out  of  the  primary  In 
which  he  was  renominated,  and  all  Repub- 
licans stayed  away  from  the  opportunity  to 
oppose  him  In  the  election. 

During  most  of  his  years  in  Congress  his 
dlsUlct  ended  at  the  Shelby  County  line  but 
many  people  In  Memphis  counted  him  as  a 
friend  and  called  on  him  when  he  could  be 
helpful.  Adding  part  of  Shelby  County  to  his 
district  was  anything  but  a  problem  to  him 
or  to  his  new  constituents. 

In  his  final  year  he  was  a  conspicuous  de- 
fender of  the  people's  tax  Investments  In 
highways  against  the  threat  of  bigger  trucks. 
It  was  a  minority  position  when  he  took  it 
but  as  the  months  passed  It  became  the  domi- 
nant attitude  of  Congress. 

Dsath  has  cut  short  his  career  but  left  an 
example  of  service  In  public  office  which  the 
new  generation  will  do  well  to  remember. 

(Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  Scimitar] 
Representative  R.  A.  "Fats"  Everett 
It  Is  with  no  disrespect  toward  Robert  Ash- 
ton Everett  that  we  Include  his  nickname 
In  the  caption  of  this  editorial.  Our  Eighth 
District  Congressman  who  died  yesterday 
shortly  before  he  reached  the  age  of  54,  him- 
self Insisted  on  the  nickname.  On  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  1958,  some  newspapers 
thought  It  more  dignified  to  drop  the  "Fats." 
Everett  protested.  He  had  been  known  by 
that  nickname  all  his  life,  and  "when  they 
say  'Fats'  I  know  they're  talking  about  me," 
he  said. 

The  name  referred  to  his  great  size.  He  was 
6  feet  4  and  weighed  up  to  370  pounds.  He 
was  proud  of  being  "the  biggest  man  In  Con- 
gress." 

But  "Pats"  Everett  was  more  than  big  In 
physical  size.  He  had  a  big  heart.  And  no 
public  official  ever  was  closer  to  the  voters 
than  "Pats."  He  was  a  man  of  the  people 
and  never  lost  communication  with  them. 
He  was  elected  last  fall  to  his  sixth  term 
In  the  House,  without  opposition.  He  went 
to  Congress  after  serving  as  a  county  court 
member  (at  age  21)  and  circuit  court  clerk 
In  Obion  County,  then  as  executive  assistant 
first  to  the  late  Senator  Tom  Stewart,  then 
to  former  Governor  Gordon  Browning. 

Congressman  E^verett  was  friendly  and 
Jolly — the  nickname,  "Pats,"  seems  to  be  a 
mark  of  likableness  for  almost  anyone  who 
wears  It — but  he  worked  constantly  and  se- 
riously for  the  best  Interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents, among  whom  were  citizens  of  the 
northern  strip  of  Shelby  County. 

He  was  a  conservative  Democrat  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  vote  with  the  Republicans 
In  Congress  when  he  thought  they  were 
right.  He  was  instrumental,  as  a  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  In  getting  improved  legisla- 
tion for  nursing  service  for  veterans.  One  of 
his  last  and  biggest  battles  In  Congress  was 
against  the  bill  to  permit  extra  truck  trail- 
ers. He  helped  klU  It  last  year  Just  before 
he  went  to  the  hospital  and  began  his  losing 
fight  against  ill  health.  He  also  opposed  con- 
gressional pay  raises.  Two  of  his  major  goals 
for  his  district,  as  yet  unachieved,  were  a 
Mississippi  River  Bridge  between  upper  West 
Tenaeasee  and  Missouri  and  a  navigable 
canal  between  the  Obion  River  and  the  Ten- 
nessee River  near  Parts,  Tenn. 


We  know  of  no  congressman  more  beloved 
by  the  people  who  sent  blm  repeatedly  to 
Washington,  and  few.  If  any,  who  were  more 
liked  and  respected  by  bis  fellow  members 
of  Congress. 

Funeral  Message  to*  Robeet  Ashton  "Pats" 

EVEKEIT 

(Delivered  by  Rev.  Scott  Johnson,  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  Union  City) 
"Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  Ood;  I  will  strength- 
en thee:   yea,  I  will  help  thee:   yea,  I  wlU 
uphold    thee    with    the   right   hand   of   my 
righteousness.  For  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will 
hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  unto  thee,  Pear 
not:  I  will  help  thee."  (Isa.  41:10-13,  A.S.V.) 
(There  was  a  prayer  and  scripture  read  by 
Dr.  Morris  Pepper  here.) 

A  week  after  assuming  pastorate  here  I 
received  a  letter  from  Congressman  Everett 
pledging  his  continued  church  support  and 
offering  his  personal  assistance  day  or  night. 
This  characterized  Mr.  Everett's  life — un- 
selfish and  untiring  helpfulness. 

The  news  medium  termed  It  a  rash,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  which  hospitalized  our  be- 
loved Congressman.  Keenly  aware  of  my  pas- 
toral responsibility,  I  proceeded  to  write  Mr. 
Everett  In  Jest  of  his  rash,  yet  assuring  him 
we  had  genuine  concern  for  his  physical 
well  being.  Three  days  later  I  received  a 
letter  thanking  me  for  my  concern:  how- 
ever, the  burden  of  his  communication  had 
to  do  with  his  clarifying  ray  salutation;  for 
you  see,  1  had  addressed  him,  "Congressman 
Robert  Ashton  Everett."  He  requested  I  call 
him  "Fats"  as  did  all  his  friends.  This,  too, 
characterized  his  life — humility  and  an  ab- 
sence of  pride.  He  refused  to  change  a  life- 
long name  lor  the  pomp  or  titles  of  deserving 
and  recognized  honor.  To  his  beloved  family 
and  Innumerable  friends  the  nickname, 
"PaU",  describes  not  so  much  his  physique 
as  It  pictures  his  heart.  Magnanimous  was 
his  soul  In  its  burning  zeal  to  help  others. 
Here,  he  harvested  his  deepest  satisfaction 
and  his  highest  Joy,  be  It  for  a  widow,  a 
teen-ager,  a  governor,  or  a  clergyman. 

The  angel,  Death,  touched  with  angelic 
Eoftness  our  beloved  "Fats"  a  little  past  the 
noon  hour  of  his  life;  however,  the  early 
hour  failed  to  rob  him  of  a  rich  and  abun- 
dant life.  He  was  to  taste  early  the  responsl- 
bUities  reserved  for  Uiose  of  more  mature 
years.  Here  in  this  alfer.  In  his  early  twen- 
ties, he  was  ordained  an  elder,  the  youngest 
in  the  church's  history.  The  year  he  received 
his  college  diploma  he  was  elected  to  the 
Court  of  his  native  county.  Yes,  life  with  its 
apocalyptic  vision  filled  his  vessel  early,  en- 
abling its  outpouring  to  realize  creditable 
completeness. 

Our  Jovial  giant,  our  representative  and 
legislator,  no  doubt  looks  down  upon  this 
p.£sembly  with  approving  smile  and  celestial 
Joy.  For  here  are  gathered  his  beloved  family, 
his  staff,  his  distinguished  colleagues,  and  his 
cherished  fellow-Tennesseans.  The  youth 
who  aspires  heights  of  political  achievement 
and  public  service  will  in  wisdom  study  the 
life  of  this  great  political  figure.  His  was  an 
envious  position,  coveted  by  all  who  seek  the 
opinion  of  their  feUowman  at  the  polls.  The 
answer  may,  or  may  not,  be  unique — "Fate" 
early  In  life  sought  voters  out  of  which  he 
could  cultivate  friends,  whereas  too  often 
others  seek  friends  out  of  which  they  may 
cultivate  voters. 

Yesterday,  while  we  mourned  his  passing. 
It  was  as  If  the  angels  shed  their  soft  snow- 
flake  tears  to  blanket  In  white  purity  his 
native  soil. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  world  ae  a  park  filled 
with  frozen  lakes  for  skatlug,  playgrounds, 
trees  and  grassy  lawns,  museums,  and  swim- 
ming pools.  We,  like  children,  are  privileged 
to  spend  a  day  In  the  great  park.  The  time 
we  are  privileged  to  spend  Is  not  the  same  In 
length.  In  light,  nor  In  beauty.  Some  days 
are  long  and  sunlit;  others  are  cloudy  and 


stormy,  aa  In  a  winter's  tale.  Some  are  able 
to  stay  only  a  few  short  hours.  Some  must 
go  home  at  noon  while  the  sun  Is  stlU  shin- 
ing. Por  each  of  us  the  moment  comes  when 
nurse.  Death,  takes  us  by  the  band  and 
quietly  says,  "It's  going  home  time  now,  my 
love;  come,  come  with  me." 

This,  our  beloved  one,  now  has  answered 
that  summons.  Por  him  the  business  of  the 
world  has  hushed,  the  fever  of  life  Is  over, 
and  his  work  Is  done.  One  need  not  eulogize 
his  life  to  you  who  have  known  him;  his  life 
tells  its  own  story.  The  friendship  expressed 
here  demonstrates  his  influence.  Though  he 
never  married,  through  kindness,  helpfulness, 
encouragement  and  love  he  gathered  about 
him  a  family  synonymous  v.ilh  his  huge 
statue  and  big  heart. 

Some  come  to  the  end  of  life  filled  with 
remorse  and  regret.  "Take  my  wasted  years," 
said  one,  "and  bury  them  with  me."  He  had 
misused  his  life,  had  furthered  no  great 
cause  of  human  welfare,  had  burled  his  abil- 
ities m  cheap  selfish  security.  To  such,  the 
master  said,  "Thou  wicked  and  slothful  serv- 
ant," and  that  he  be  cast  Into  outer  darkness. 
The  sweetest  words  which  one  could  ever 
hear,  the  most  beautiful  benediction  that 
could  conclude  life,  the  most  coveted  epitaph 
that  could  grace  one's  farewell,  would  be 
these  words  spoken  by  Jesus  when  he  said, 
"V/ell  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant: 
Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few-^hlnget- 
I  win  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things: 
enter  thou  Into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  This  one 
we  honor  lived  a  useful,  devoted,  unselfish 
life.  The  world  has  been  made  better  for  his 
having  lived.  Surely,  the  congratulatory  hand 
of  life's  all-wise  Judge  reaches  cut  to  the 
accompaniment,   "Well   done." 

Death  comes  to  him  as  a  friend.  We  olten 
wish  in  a  chUdlsh  way  that  life  would  never 
end,  and  in  our  rebellious  moments  wonder 
why  God  created  the  universe  so  death  comes 
at  all.  We,  too  often,  feel  death  Is  an  enemy 
of  life — and  not  a  friend.  Btit  this  is  not 
right.  It  Is  the  knowledge  that  our  years  sire 
limited  that  makes  them  so  precious.  Plato 
was  right  when  he  declared  that  infinite  life 
on  this  earth  for  us  human  beings  would  not 
be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible.  Who 
would  want  to  live  a  never-ending  existence 
on  earth,  through  endless  years  of  struggle 
and  revolution,  pain  and  worry,  conflict  and 
labor— with  no  possibility  of  escape?  What 
drudgery  If  day  would  never  end?  Have  you 
tolled  through  the  cold,  bitter,  damp  day 
looking  forward  to  the  evening  shadows? 
Time  moved  so  slowly:  it  Eeemed  the  clay 
would  never  end.  Then,  when  evening  nnally 
came,  how  welcome!  What  p"ace  and  em- 
bracing rest:  what  satisfying  release!  \,'hat 
a  wonderful  friend ! 

Death  came  as  a  wonderful  friend  to  this 
one.  The  best  is  yet  to  be.  Death  Is  only  a 
new  beginning.  It  U  like  going  to  bed  on  a 
cold  bleak  night,  ond  waking  with  the  sun 
always  shining.  Victor  Hugo,  the  French  au- 
thor, wrote,  "When  I  go  down  to  the  grave,  I 
can  say,  like  many  others,  I  have  finished 
my  days'  work,  but  I  cannot  say,  I  have  fin- 
ished my  life."  My  days'  work  will  begin  the 
next  morning.  The  tomb  Is  not  a  blind  alley: 
it  Is  a  thoroughfare.  It  closes  on  the  twilight 
and  opens  on  the  dawn!" 

"A  giant  pine,  magnificent  and  bold.  ;tc>od 
staunch  against  the  sky  and  all  around  shed 
beauty,  grace,  and  power.  Within  its  fold 
birds  safely  reared  their  yorng.  The  velvet 
ground  beneath  was  gentle,  and  the  cooling 
shade  gave  cheer  to  passers-by.  Its  towering 
arms  a  landmark,  stood  erect  and  unafraid, 
as  If  to  say,  'Fear  naught  frMn  life's  alarms'  " 
"It  fell  one  day.  Where  it  had  dauntless 
stood  was  loneliness  and  void.  But  men  who 
passed  paid  tribute — said.  To  know  this  life 
was  good.  It  left  Its  mark  on  me:  Ite  work 
stands  fast.'  And  so.  It  lives:  such  life  no 
bonds  can  hold— this  giant  pine,  magnificent 
and  bold."  (Georgia  Harkness.) 

Por  "Pats",  life's  gavel  has  struck  Its  final 
adjournment;  It  wbs  a  great  and  producUve 
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•eaalon — th«  niafc  and  f«m  of  Ilf«  la  over: 
the  office  phone  comes  to  reat  In  Ita  entdle. 
However : 

m   VICTOB 

He  la  not  dead.  Why  ahould  we  weep 
Because  he  takea  an  hour  of  sleep, 

A  rest  before  Ood's  greater  Morn 
Answera  a  new  world  la  born; 

A  world  where  he  may  do  the  things 
He  failed  In  here:  where  sorrow  stlnga 

And  disappointment  yield  to  Joy: 
Where  cares  and  fears  cannot  destroy? 

He  la  not  dead.  He  hurried  on 
Ahead  of  us  to  greet  the  dawn. 

That  he  might  meet  the  loved  whu  left 
Us  yesterday.  We  are  bereft — 

But  weep  not — hall  him  where,  afar. 
He  waits  for  us  on  some  bright  star. 

He  la  not  dead.  Beyond  all  strife 
At  last  be  wins  the  prize  of  life. 

Thomas  Cvans  CL.\aK. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

-  Mr.  BVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distingQlshed  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi ( Mr.  Abernethy  > . 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Fats"  EviRrrr  was  my  very  warm  per- 
sonal friend.  I  came  to  know  him  long 
before  he  became  a  Member  of  thl.<  body. 
His  passing  hurt  me  deeply. 

"Pats'  Everett  was  widely  known 
throughout  my  State  and  throughout  the 
entire  Midsouth.  He  made  wami  friend- 
ships in  every  town  and  community  in 
that  area,  as  well  as  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. The  Midsouth  never  produced  a 
more  popular  or  more  lovable  person. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  vividly  the  elec- 
tion night  when  "Pats  '  Everett  first  ran 
for  Congress.  On  that  night  other  in- 
terested Members  of  this  body  and  I  sat 
in  the  ofQce  of  a  Memphis  newspaper 
reporter  stationed  here  in  Washington. 
We  anxiously  awaited  the  election  re- 
turns. We  waited  and  waited.  Pinally  the 
returns  began  to  trickle  in.  And  we  were 
so  pleased.  '  Pats  '  took  the  lead  from  the 
beginning  and  held  it  all  the  way. 

In  that  campaign  and  election  Pats" 
won  out  over  formidable  opposition.  He 
was  great  in  victory,  and  he  was  great 
as  a  servant  of  the  people  he  represented 
here  in  this  Congress.  He  will  be  as  great 
as  he  sits  at  the  hand  of  the  One  who 
gave  him  llXe  on  this  earth,  and  who  has 
given  him  everlasting  life  above. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Pats  '  Everett  was  loved 
by  as  many  people  as  any  man  I  have 
ever  known.  He  was  a  friend  of  as  many 
people  as  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  I 
have  served  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  seen 
many  Members  come  and  go.  A  more 
popular  Member  never  served  here.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  there  are  Members  who 
have  served  without  making  enemies,  or 
without  raising  the  ire  of  any  of  their 
colleagues.  However,  some  of  us  some- 
times cross  the  paths  of  our  colleagues 
and  on  occasion  ill  words  come  between 
us.  But  such  never  happened  to  "Pats" 
Eviarrr  during  his  service  here.  He  could 
turn  the  most  controversial  argument, 
the  most  heated  debate  into  a  love  feast. 
And  he  often  did. 

He  was  the  close  friend  of  all  Members, 
and  every  Member  of  this  House  loved 


him.  He  left  a  mark  in  this  body  which 
will  of  Itself  be  a  lasting  monument  to 
his  service  and  his  life.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  people  of  his  district 
or  of  his  State  to  erect  any  monuments 
to  his  service,  to  his  life,  or  to  his  memory. 
"Pats"  attended  to  this  with  his  friendly 
attitude,  with  kind  words  for  everyone, 
with  the  rendition  of  extraordinary  serv- 
ice to  his  people  and 'his  country,  with 
his  statesmanship  and  with  his  unusual 
capacity  to  spread  sunshine  on  the  most 
cloudy  of  days  and  comfort  and  happi- 
ness in  hours  of  despair.  Time  and  tide 
take  their  toll  of  monuments  cast  in 
stone;  but  those  which  "Pats"  erected 
wiir  live  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  passing  of  'Pats"  Everett  left  a 
void  in  this  House.  The  void  will  be  a 
lasting  one.  His  seat  will  be  filled  but  his 
place  in  this  body  and  among  his  people 
will  be  forever  vacant.  There  was  but  one 
Robert  "Pats  '  Everett.  There  will  never 
be  another. 

We  sympathize  with  his  beloved  moth- 
er, a  mother  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted. 
We  sympathize  with  other  members  of 
his  family;  and  we  join  with  the  people 
of  Tennessee  in  mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Duncan). 
*  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker  with  a 
sad  heart.  I  joined  other  congressional 
colleagues  from  Tennessee  and  from 
some  other  States  in  a  special  trip  to 
Union  City.  Tenn..  on  January  28.  1969. 
to  pay  last  respects  and  bid  farewell  to 
a  man  who  had  given  us  all  much  Joy, 
the  Honorable  Robert  A.  "Pats"  Everett. 

My  own  life  was  much  enriched  Just 
by  having  known  this  big  man.  He 
worked  harder  than  anyone  I  know  and 
he  enjoyed  serving  people  more  than 
anyone.  "Pats"  never  shunned  problems, 
people,  or  work.  He  met  problems  head 
on:  greeted  everyone  with  equal  gusto 
and  concern  no  matter  what  his  rank  In 
life:  and  worked  as  long  as  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  for  his  district,  his 
State,  or  his  country. 

I  was  especially  fortunate  to  have 
"Pats"  as  a  close  friend,  and  always  was 
pleased  to  pick  up  the  telephone  and  hear 
him  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Al- 
though we  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
spent  much  time  together  working  for 
the  people  of  our  State — a  young  mili- 
tary man  with  a  problem,  a  veteran  who 
needed  urgent  medical  attention,  an 
older  citizen  who  needed  a  little  more 
money  to  meet  his  bills. 

"Pats"  and  I  served  together  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  thus  we 
spent  many  hours  together  in  committee 
work.  He  worked  especially  hard  for  im- 
proved medical  care  for  our  veterans  for 
he  thought  that  they  who  had  suffered  in 
defending  peace  and  this  country  should 
have  the  best  of  care. 

As  a  committee  member  he  toured 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
as  he  went  about  his  study  of  the  facil- 
ities he  cheered  patients  in  the  rooms  and 
wards  along  the  way.  His  humor  was  es- 
pecially down  to  earth  and  no  one  could 
help  but  laugh  with  him. 

Many  of  his  findings  showed  up  in  leg- 
islation that  passed   the  Congress  and 


that  is  now  providing  better  medical  and 
nursing  care  for  thousands  of  veterans. 

"Pats"  was  just  as  concerned  about  our 
work  In  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  never  hesitated  to  speak  out.  Per- 
heps  one  of  his  greatest  ambitions  was 
to  see  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River 
to  connect  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  and 
construction  has  been  started. 

As  evidence  of  his  concern  for  the  land 
and  people  of  our  area,  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Plood  Control  Association  in  late  De- 
cember when  he  already  was  very  weak 
from  battling  his  illness. 

The  story  of  "Pats"  Everett  is  a  color- 
ful and  exciting  one  because  he  made  life 
that  way.  His  friends  and  constituents 
always  called  him  the  big  man  with  the 
big  heart  who  wore  a  big  hat.  And  that 
is  true. 

He  truly  was  happy  serving  his  fellow - 
man  and  thus  service  was  his  life. 

He  served  us  well  In  the  classroom 
when  he  taught.  In  the  military  when  the 
Government  had  to  make  some  extra 
large  uniforms  to  stretch  over  his  big 
form,  in  State  and  local  governments 
where  he  held  several  oflBces.  and  then 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Everywhere  everyone  liked  "Fats." 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  him  as  a  close  friend  are  thankful 
for  this  special  blessing. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma   iMr.  Edhondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  a  beloved  colleague  who  will 
be  missed  for  a  long  time  in  this  House — 
the  Honorable  Robert  Everett,  of 
Tennessee. 

Bob  was  an  able  and  effective  Member 
of  the  Congress,  and  served  with  great 
distinction  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  He  did  a  great  Job  for  Tennessee 
and  for  his  district,  and  was  a  tireless 
worker  in  behalf  of  his  constituents. 

There  Is  no  one  in  the  House  today  who 
would  not  agree  that  this  big  Tennessean 
was  wonderful  company  in  any  gathering, 
and  one  of  our  best  loved  Members. 

We  will  all  miss  him,  and  the  House 
will  not  be  the  same  without  him. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Keb). 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  departed 
colleague,  the  late  Honorable  Robert  A. 
Everett. 

Congressman  ""Pats"  Everett,  as  he 
was  known,  was  my  friend.  He  was  a 
friend  of  all  who  met  him.  And  he  was 
a  dedicated  man — dedicated  to  repre- 
senting his  people  in  the  Congress  in  the 
only  way  that  he  knew — sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. His  deep  resonant  voice  may  be 
stilled,  but  the  spirit  of  this  devoted  man 
will  linger  on  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
who  had  learned  to  love  and  respect  him. 

When  the  news  of  Congressman 
Everett's  death  was  known  on  the  Hill — 
I  heard  it  said  by  one  who  had  worked 
closely  with  him  over  the  years  "Heaven 
Is  a  brighter  place  this  morning  because 
'Fats'  has  arrived  at  his  eternal  home." 

The  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Na- 
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tlon  have  lost  an  outstanding  citizen, 
and  we  In  the  House  have  lost  a  great 
friend — an  accomplished  legislator. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  cUstingtilshed  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock). 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  value  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  I  would  like  to  join  today  in 
paying  respect  to  a  man  who  was  one 
of  the  most  beloved  Members  of  this 
body. 

Besides  his  distinguished  legislative 
record,  which  speaks  for  itself,  "Pats" 
Everett  made  a  treasured  contribution 
to  the  Congress  in  a  less  tangible,  per- 
haps, but  especially  important  way— he 
gave  us  an  unfailing  sense  of  friendship 
and  honest  fellowship;  for  the  love  in 
his  heart  and  the  laughter  in  his  voice 
never  failed  him,  even  in  the  midst  of 
grave  Illness, 

An  ancient  philosopher  once  wrote 
that,  "honest  men  esteem  and  value 
nothing  so  much  in  this  world  as  a  real 
friend." 

In  "Pats"  Everett,  I  was  blessed  with 
such  a  friend,  and  so  were  we  all.  That 
kindness  and  humor  which  helped  so 
much  to  heal  a  few  bruised  spirits  after 
the  heat  of  legislative  debate  will  be  a 
little  rarer  now.  We  will  miss  it,  as  we 
will  miss  '"Fats"  Everett,  our  beloved 
colleague. 

Mr.  ANDERGON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr, 
Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  custom  which  we  observe 
today  is  as  it  should  be,  for  ours  is  in 
modesty  a  small  and  sorely  tested  pro- 
fession; respect  and  friendship  sustained 
In  service  here  is  largely  without  com- 
fort of  illusion  or  benefit  of  leisure  and 
must  normally  survive  occasional  con- 
flicts over  issues  of  importance  and  pas- 
sion. Attachments  thus  formed  are  cher- 
ished; they  run  deep  and  are  broken 
only  with  great  sadness  and  a  profound 
sense  of  loss. 

Yet  there  is  indeed  something  unusual 
about  standing  in  formal  eulogy  to  Rob- 
ert A.  Everett.  He  did  not  pad  his  life 
with  formaUty.  He  was  totally  devoid  of 
the  Intensive  posturings  and  even  the 
pompousness  which  forever  tempt  hold- 
ers of  high  office.  Scarcely  a  Member  here 
ever  knew  him  by  name  other  than 
"Fats",  But  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
man  that  this  name  was  worn  with  un- 
questioned dignity  and  imposing  power 
of  personality.  Certainly  he  was  a  for- 
midable opponent  and  one  could  not 
have  a  more  valuable  ally,  nor  a  more 
shrewdly  realistic  analyst  on  any  item  of 
legislation  at  issue.  I  have  never  known 
a  man  less  likely  to  be  deluded  by  flights 
of  fine,  pTire  rhetoric  or  technical  jargon. 
In  the  la«t  analysis,  for  us  of  this 
House,  perhaps  the  finest  that  can  be 
said  of  any  Member  is  that  "he  repre- 
sented his  constituency  well  and  truly." 
"Fats"  Everett  had  the  home  roots  and 
sensitivity  to  know  Tennesseans  well,  and 
the  strength  of  wit  and  will,  the  integ- 
rity, and  the  robust  conviction  to  repre- 
sent them  and  their  interests,  as  they 
would  have  it  done,  in  Congress.  They 
judged  It  so,  and  In  our  society  their 


judgment  is  the  final  and  unquestioned 
one.  In  half  of  all  his  many  elections  to 
this  House,  "Fats"  Everett  ran  without 
opposition,  and  he  never  once  got  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  vote. 

The  Tennessee  delegation  lost  a  good 
deal  of  color,  character,  and  power  with 
the  passing  of  this  gentleman  with  im- 
posing presence  and  booming  voice. 
Congress  has  lost  a  contributor  of  unique 
style  and  a  talent  for  humor  to  match 
his  size.  His  constituents  have  lost  a  rep- 
resentative to  whom  their  interests  al- 
ways came  first.  We  of  this  House  have 
lost  a  colleague  whose  mere  word  of 
greeting  somehow  made  the  day  brighter, 
and  burdens  easier  to  bear. 
We  shall  miss  him  sorely. 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Sp>eaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Stubblefield), 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding  to  me  in  order  that  I  might 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  my  respects 
to  my  dear  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  beloved  Repre- 
sentative Robert  A.  Everett  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  many  years. 
We  were  both  elected  to  Congress  in  1958, 
and  served  neighboring  congressional 
districts.  But  I  am  proud  to  say  we  were 
friends  long  before  that,  for  we  first  got 
to  know  each  other  35  years  ago  when 
he  was  a  popular  student  and  campus 
leader  at  Murray  State  University  in  my 
hometown  of  Murray,  Ky. 

It  was  a  great  and  wonderful  thing 
to  have  been  his  friend.  He  had  hundreds 
of  them,  because  he  had  a  love  of  life, 
and  for  his  fellow  man,  that  welled  up 
and  touched  everyone  he  met.  No  friend 
could  have  been  more  loyal,  more  anx- 
ious, and  willing  to  help  whoever 
stretched  out  a  hand  in  need. 

He  had  an  instinctive  understanding 
of  young  people,  too,  and  they  had  an 
affection  for  him  that  was  amazing  in 
a  time  when  cynicism  is  such  a  popular 
affectation  of  our  youth.  During  his  ill- 
ness and  hospital  confinement,  students 
he  had  befriended  at  Murray  State  sent 
him  a  get-well  telegram  with  hundreds 
of  signatures.  He  had  attended  all  of  the 
homecomings  there  until  his  health  de- 
clined in  recent  years.  Wearing  a  big  hat 
and  towering  above  the  crowd  at  6  feet, 
4  inches,  he  was  a  familiar  sight  at  cam- 
pus gatherings  and  at  football  games. 

He  was  a  big,  big.  man  with  a  heart 
and  soul  that  outmatched  even  his  tre- 
mendous frame.  His  size  almost  kept  him 
out  of  the  military  service,  but  the  Army 
was  so  impressed  with  his  patriotism  and 
determination  that  they  tailored  his  uni- 
forms to  order.  His  origins  were  in  Obion 
Coimty,  Tenn.,  and  his  was  the  simple 
yet  rich  heritage  of  rural  Tennessee.  It 
gave  him  strength  and  sincerity  which 
Inspired  the  trust  of  everyone  he  met. 

He  always  greeted  his  constituents  by 
their  first  names.  Thousands  of  them 
thought  he  was  the  best  Representative 
the  Eighth  District  ever  had,  and  maybe 
the  best  Congressman  in  the  United 
States.  Beneath  his  "country  boy"  exte- 
rior he  was  a  skillful  leader  who  knew 
how  to  "go  to  the  head  of  the  stream"  to 
get  things  done.lle  was  a  realist,  a  down- 


to-earth  man  who.  seeing  things  as  they 
were,  was  able  to  accomplish  much  dur- 
ing his  relatively  short  life. 

Because  of  his  membership  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  he  was 
able  to  make  sure  that  his  district  was 
never  left  out  when  it  came  to  projects 
that  would  help  or  benefit  his  constitu- 
ents. It  was  he  who  finally  managed  to 
snip  away  the  redtape  which  had  been 
hindering  fl<Jod  control  programs  in 
water-ravaged  Obion  County  for  years, 
thus  reclaiming  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  farmland.  His  sponsorship  of  the 
Reelfoot-Indian  Creek  watershed  project 
saved  ReeKoot  Lake  from  imminent  de- 
struction and  was  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion use  of  Tennessee's  water  resources. 
He  also  managed  to  obtain  final  approval 
of  the  long-delayed  construction  of  a 
Mississippi  River  bridge  linking  West 
Tennessee  and  Missouri. 

These  projects  will  stand  as  permanent 
memorials  to  a  great  man  and  a  great 
legislator.  But  his  greatest  memorial  is  to 
be  found  in  the  recollections  of  the  thou- 
sands of  individuals  whose  lives  were  af- 
fected by  the  kindnesses,  great  and  small, 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them.  He  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Consressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see, where  he  was  important  to  every- 
body, where  he  was  everybody's  friend. 
He  worked  for  those  many  friends,  right 
up  to  the  day  he  died,  because  that  work 
was  more  important  to  him  than  any- 
thing else,  including  his  health. 

His  untimely  death  has  been  a  great 
loss  to  me  and  to  all  his  many  other 
friends.  I  joir  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wonderful 
mother. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speakfr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
hearts  were  saddened  last  month  by  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  best  loved  Mem- 
bers. The  courageous,  valiant  stmggle  for 
life  waged  by  Representative  Robert  A. 
"Fats"  Everett  for  so  many  months  was 
lost  on  January  26,  1969.  The  loss  is 
shared  by  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  country. 

I  personally  mourn  his  passing  for 
many  reasons,  leasons  which  are  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  Members.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  the  attention  and  encour- 
agement he  gave  me  as  a  new  Member. 
I  remember  the  helpful,  carefully  con- 
sidered advice  he  continued  to  give  me 
whenever  I  would  turn  to  him. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  filled  the  vacancy 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  left 
by  "Fats"  but  not  his  place  or  the  repu- 
tation he  made  on  that  committee. 

His  service  in  Congress  was  just  short 
of  11  years.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  privileged  to  know  and  to  benefit 
from  his  service  during  those  11  years. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr,  Downing). 

Mr.  DOWNING,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  beloved  friend  "Fats"  Everett 
has  left  a  void  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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■enUtlTes.  He  wu  a  man  of  gnui  abUl- 
tlM  which  he  well  uaed  on  behaU  of  his 
district.  Stole,  and  Nation.  But  It  waa 
that  great  senae  of  humor  we  shall  mlaa 
the  most.  A  few  brief  words  with  "Faw" 
could  make  a  dull  day  bright.  I  suppose 
he  drove  home  more  points  with  humor 
than  any  man  has  ever  done  with  logic. 
He  was  a  big  man  In  every  respect  and 
his  death  has  left  his  friends  with  a  big 
emptiness  and  sorrow.  I  extend  my 
deepest  personal  sympathy  to  members 
of  his  family. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter  < 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
It  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  the  Honorable  "Pats'  EvBarrr— 
that  is  what  he  wanted  to  be  called — 
for  the  past  4  years. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  political  creatures,  we  might  say, 
aod  ^»a*y^  gone  through  the  fiery  furnace 
of  polftlcal  tribulation  and  are  rather 
sensitive  to  the  things  which  go  on 
about  us. 

Because  "Pats"  was  always  cheerful 
and  Joyful,  I  sought  his  advice  on  many 
occasions,  and  always  came  away  ex- 
hilarated, with  my  attitude  Improved. 
Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee had  an  excellent  effect,  a  great 
and  a  good  effect,  upon  the  other  Mem- 
bers. 

I  remember  asking  him  on  one  occa- 
sion how  he  felt,  and  he  said.  "Why.  I 
am  just  booming.  Always  be  a-boomlng. 
It  makes  your  friends  happy  and  your 
enemies  sad.  If  you  feel  bad  do  not  tell 
anybody:  they  might  enjoy  hearing  It." 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  inimi- 
table "Fats"  Everett. 

We  have  lost  a  great  confrere. 
Mr.    SLACK.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EJVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distlngiilshed  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Slacks 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  untimely 
death  of  the  Honorable  Robkrt  A. 
Everett,  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, came  as  a  personal  shock  to  me. 
even  though  I  had  known  of  his  poor 
health  during  preceding  months.  His 
passing  will  leave  in  this  Chamber  a 
void  not  to  be  filled  except  by  an  Indi- 
vidualist of  equal  caliber. 

Widely  and  affectionately  known  as 
"Pats."  he  had  been  In  Congress  only  11 
months  when  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  generous  spirit  we  soon  became 
good  friends.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee was  often  of  great  assistance  to 
me,  and  was  ever  willing  to  advise  and 
suggest  when  I  sought  his  counsel. 

He  gathered  friends  easily,  because 
like  another  American  of  similar  mold, 
he  "never  met  a  man  he  didn't  like."  For 
the  pleasure  of  his  company,  for  his 
great  fund  of  stories,  for  his  endless 
pleasantries,  he  was  widely  known  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  his  native  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  here  while  on  ofDclal 
duty  many  of  us  found  that  a  pause  to 
talk  with  him  provided  a  refreshing 
break  in  the  concentration  required  by 
the  day's  affairs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.  "If  you  can  tolk  with  crowds 
and  keiep  your  virtue,  or  walk  with 
kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch."  beat 
describe  "Fats"  Evsairr.  He  was  a  tire- 
less worker  for  his  district  and  Stote.  and 
the  smallest  problem  of  a  single  con- 
stituent received  the  same  dedication  as 
a  public  project  Involving  thousands  of 
dollars. 

"Fats"  had  a  favorite  saying  when  con- 
fronted with  a  formidable  problem.  "Let's 
go  to  the  head  of  the  stream,"  he 
would  say,  indicating  his  determination 
to  toke  his  problem  to  the  top.  The 
gentleman  would  go  to  the  top.  and  he 
usually  achieved  a  satisfactory  solution 
In  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Chamber  will  not  be 
the  same  without  "Fats"  Everett.  He  will 
be  missed  by  every  Member  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  His  passing  was  a  persorud 
loss  to  me,  and  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  mother  and  his  host  of 
close  friends  at  home  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hungate). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  can  take  a  great 
deal  of  learning  and  erudition  from  men 
of  skill,  but  I  think  it  is  the  laughter  and 
the  humor  generated  by  "Fats  '  Everett 
which  lubricated  the  discussions  In  this 
body. 

Hs  funeral  was  an  Impressive  tiling. 
The  music  was  outstondlng,  as  it  should 
be  in  Tennessee.  There  was  no  singing, 
but  I  think  I  could  almost  hear  "Fats" 
saying.  "I  don't  want  no  singing.  If  they 
want  singing,  let's  have  a  dance." 

He  was  a  man  of  great  wit. 

Albert  Camus  once  said  that: 

All  great  deeds  and  all  great  thoughts  have 
a  rldlculoua  beginning.  Great  works  are 
jokes  often  bom  on  a  streetcomer  or  In  a 
restaurant's  revolving  door. 

When  I  was  little  I  always  looked  for- 
ward to  the  circus  coming  to  town.  I  used 
to  like  to  listen  to  the  barker  out  In  the 
front  holler.  "See  the  only  armless  sculp- 
tor In  the  world."  He  puts  the  chisel  In 
his  mouth  and  his  wife  hits  him  on  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  mallet. 

My  sister-ln-law  Joined  a  clrciis  as  a 
fire  eater  but  she  lost  that  job  when  her 
pilot  light  went  out.  One  day  she  hic- 
cupped two  bonfires  and  burned  the  tent 
down. 

My  uncle  was  with  a  circus  for  a  while. 
They  introduced  him  as  the  petrified 
man.  They  had  to  let  him  go  because  It 
cost  too  much  to  keep  him  petrified. 

Then  he  became  a  tight  wire  walker 
until  one  night  he  was  tight  and  the  wire 
was  not.  Actually  he  was  nearsighted  and 
what  he  thought  was  the  wire  was  only 
a  crack  In  his  glasses. 

Like  great  works,  deep  feelings  always 
mean  more  to  us  than  we  can  put  Into 
words.  In  Lawrence  Ferlinghettis  works 
we  learn: 

This  life  Is  not  a  drcus  where 

The  shy  performing  dogs  of  love  look  on 

As  time  aicks  out 

Its  tricky  whip 

TO  race  ua  through  our  paoM. 


Constantly  risking  absurdity  and  death 
Whenever  he  performs  above  the  heads  of  his 

audience 
The  poet  Uke  an  acrobat  cUmba  oa  rlma 
TO  a  high  wire  of  bis  own  making 
And  balancing  on  eyebeams  above  a  sea  ot 

faces 
Paces  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  day 
Performing   entrechats  and   sleight  of  foot 

tricks 

And  other   high  theatrics  and  all  without 

mistaking 
Any  thing  for  what  it  may  not  be 
For  he's  the  super  realist  who  must  perforce 

perceive 
Taut  truth  before  the  taking  of  each  stance 

or  step. 

In  his  supposed  advano* 
TUward  that  still  higher  perch 
Where  beauty  stands  and  waits  with  gravity 
To  start  her  death-defying  leap 
And  he  a  little  Charley  Chaplin  man 
Who  may  or  may  not  catch 
Her   fair   eternal   form   spreadeagled  In   the 
empty  air  of  existence. 

While  stlU  around  the  circus  ring 

Lope  the  misshapen  camels  of  lust 

And  all  of  us  Emmett  Kelly  clowns 

Always  making  up  Imaginary  scenes 

With  all  our  masks  for  faces 

Even    eat    fake    last    suppers    at    collapsible 

tables 
And  mocking  cross  ourselves  In  circuit  saw- 
dust crosses 
And  yet  gobble  up  at  last  to  shrive  our  circus 

souls 
The  also  Imaginary  wafers  of  grace. 

I  think  "Pats"  Everett's  humor  is 
proof  of  this. 

All  great  deeds  and  all  great  thoughts 
have  a  ridiculous  beginning.  Great  works 
are  often  bom  on  a  street  comer. 

standing  on   the  comer,  I  dldnt  mean  no 

harm 
Along  oome  a  Police,  he  took  me  by  the  arm. 
It  was  down  In  Memphis,  corner  of  Beale  and 

Main 
He  says  "Big  boy,  you'U  have  to  tell  me  your 

name." 
I  said  "Youll  find  my  name  on  the  tall  of 

my  shirt." 
"I'm  a  Tennessee  hustler  and  I  don't  have  to 

work." 

I  wish  I  could  learn  to  laugh  at  myself 

Somehow  have  the  wisdom  to  see 

That  the  very  best  joke  In  all  of  the  world 

Is  the  fellow  that  I  call  me 

I  know  I'm  not  Utopia's  king 

I  allow  I'm  a  laughable  joint. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  know  I'm  a 

joke 
I  have  never  quite  seen  the  point 
I  wish  I  could  learn  to  laugh  at  myself 
Twould  save  me  a  lot  of  conceit. 
And  show  me  that  out  ot  earth's  harvest  of 

souls 
I'm  not  quite  the  choice  of  the  wheat. 
Twould  save  me  from  being  a  Pharisee, 
Prom  looking  on  life  so  sour 
And  serloxtsly  thinking  to  save  mankind 
By  the  strength  of  my  own  great  power. 

There  is  no  sun  without  shadow,  and  it 
is  essential  to  know  the  night. 
Tls  late  and  cold;  stir  up  the  flre; 
Sit  close  and  draw  the  table  higher: 
Be  merry,  and  drink  the  wine  that's  old, 
A  hearty  medicine  'gainst  a  cold: 
Call  for  the  best  the  house  may  ring. 
Sack,  white  and  claret  let  them  bring 
Plover,  partridge  for  your  dinner 
And  a  capon  for  the  sinner. 
Welcome,  welcome,  sh&U  fly  round 
And  I  shaU  smUe,  tho'  underground. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  I^aeak- 
er,  the  death  of  Representative  Everett 
has  saddened  all  Members  of  Congress. 
We  who  knew  him  appreciated  his  char- 
acter and  his  willingness  to  be  of  service 
to  his  constituents  and  mankind.  We  are 
heartbroken. 

All  his  life  his  ambition  was  to  serve  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
obtained  that  honor  and  "Pats"  was  truly 
a  representative  of  the  people. 

ConsUluents  In  his  district  expressed 
the  serfiments  "We  are  heartbroken — a 
great  voice  has  been  hushed — our  voice." 
"Pats"  Everett  was  a  man  of  simple  yet 
great  heritage.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best 
way  to  remember  this  unusual  and  gifted 
man  whose  love  for  people  turned  him 
Into  one  of  the  finest  and  most  dedicated 
civil  servants  this  body  has  ever  known. 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  talk  to  anyone 
and  It  was  a  rare  occurrence  when  he 
could  not  be  reached  by  telephone.  "I 
will  always  be  as  near  to  you  as  your 
telephone  or  mail  box"  he  said  thousands 
of  times,  and  he  meant  every  word  of 
It.  No  letter  went  imanswered. 

He  knew  and  loved  people  from  all 
walks  of  life — from  the  poor  to  the 
wealthy.  He  was  Important  to  everybody 
and  he  was  a  friend  of  everybody.  He 
spent  his  life  doing  for  others.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  lost  one  of  Its 
most  colorful  leaders. 

Prom  the  depth  of  our  sympathy  and 
depression  we  pause  in  respect  and  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  our  own.  Oui-  greatest 
honor  to  him  would  be  to  resolve  to  serve 
every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child 
faithfully,  honestly  and  diligently  as  he 
has  done. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
mother  as  I  know  her  bereavement  Is 
great. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman  from  Tennessee  who  Is 
now  In  the  well  for  permitting  me  to 
join  with  him  and  our  colleagues  here 
In  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved  departed 
colleague  whom  we  affectionately  knew 
as  "Pats"  Everett. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  I  came  to  be  his  friend.  He  was 
the  administrative  assistant  to  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Stewart,  a  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knew 
"Pats"  E^?ERETT.  He  was  constantly  on 
the  floor  or  In  the  cloakrooms.  They  liked 
him  because  he  had  about  him  that  in- 
imitable warm  quality  of  friendship 
which  made  everyone  love  him.  He  was 
a  man  ever  eager  to  do  something  to  be 
helpful  to  any  Member  In  any  way  he 
possibly  could. 

When  I  came  to  this  body  it  was  a 
great  joy  to  me  that  we  could  renew  our 
friendship  as  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Pats"  Everett  was  a  big 
man  In  stature.  But  he  was  also  big  in 
many  other  respects.  He  had  a  great 
heart  full  of  compassion.  He  had  a  noble 
vision.  And,  above  everything  else  he 


had  a  consuming  love  of  his  country 
and  we  will  never  be  able  to  acknowl- 
edge adequately  the  great  and  diligent 
work  which  he  did  for  the  veterans  of 
our  coimtry. 

I  had  an  experience  last  year  which 
shows  how  devoted  he  was  to  the  service 
of  our  veterans.  After  participating  in 
the  dedication  of  a  veterans'  hospital  in 
Miami,  I  conceived  the  Idea  that  we 
needed  to  establish  a  system  of  custodial 
homes  for  veterans  beyond  eligibility  for 
domiciliary  Institutions  or  the  veterans' 
hospitals.  I  came  back  and  went  direct- 
ly to  "Pats"  Everett,  chairman  of  the 
Hospitalization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee,  and  told  him  about 
my  idea.  He  said,  "Listen;  that  is  a  good 
idea.  Anything  we  can  do  for  the  veter- 
an, for  goodness  sake,  let  us  do  It." 

He  said,  "Let  me  send  our  general 
covmsel  over  there  to  help  draft  the  bill. 
Then  just  as  soon  as  you  get  the  bill 
introduced  you  let  me  know,  and  I  will 
set  up  hearings  for  you  before  our  com- 
mittee." 

That  was  characteristic  of  his  eager- 
ness to  serve  the  veterans  of  this  country 
and  the  people  of  this  country.  We  will 
never  again  have  the  like  of  "Fats" 
Everett  In  this  body. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  lament  his 
passing  today,  I  am  reminded  to  para- 
phrase the  words  of  another,  who  said 
we  sigh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
that  was  warm ;  for  a  friendly  voice  that 
Is  still.  With  all  of  our  hearts  we  extend 
our  sympathy  to  his  beloved  and  griev- 
ing mother,  and  to  his  loved  ones,  upon 
the  passing  of  "Fats"  Everett. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  loved  "Pats" 
Everett  here  on  the  floor,  and  I  just 
suppose  we  all  assume  that  everybody 
liked  him  everywhere. 

TVo  years  ago  I  had  a  unique  expe- 
rience that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  here  today.  My  father 
visited  Washington  at  the  age  of  89,  and 
I  introduced  my  father  to  Congressman 
Everett.  My  father  had  grown  up  in  the 
little  community  of  Dukedom  near  Pul- 
ton, Tenn.  That  was  in  "Fats'  "  district. 
They  began  exchanging  names  of  fam- 
ilies that  even  my  father  could  recall 
from  some  80  years  past,  and  "Pats" 
knew  their  sons  and  daughters  and  their 
uncles  and  their  grandparents.  He  could 
go  back  a  hundred  years  into  the  life  of 
his  district.  It  was  such  a  joy  to  see  the 
two  of  them  exchange  greetings. 

Shortly  thereafter  "Fats"  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  invite  me 
to  Pulton,  Tenn.,  for  the  annual  Banana 
F^estlval.  This  took  place  each  year  be- 
cause F*ulton,  Tenn.,  was  an  exchange 
point  on  the  railroad  system  between 
Florida  and  the  New  York  area.  One 
might  think  it  rather  odd  that  they 
would  hold  a  banana  festival,  but  they 
do. 

We  went  along  with  "Pats."  It  was  one 
of  the  finest  experiences  of  my  life.  When 
we  got  to  the  airport  near  his  district, 
"Pats"  was  met  by  an  entire  coterie  of 
people  who  were  trying  to  please  and  to 


satisfy  "Pats."  Then,  when  we  got  into 
the  little  town  of  Pulton,  the  highway 
patrol  and  the  mayor  and  all  the  top  offi- 
cials were  there  to  say  every  kind  word 
to  "Pats."  When  they  had  the  parade, 
people  would  wave  at  him  from  the  win- 
dows and  from  their  automobiles  and 
from  up  in  the  stands — not  just  a 
"hello,"  but  almost  a  shout,  as  if  they 
were  craving  recognition  from  him.  And 
he  never  neglected  any  of  them,  and  he 
did  not  miss  a  name  in  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times. 

This  showed  to  me  that  in  his  own 
district  "Pats"  was  better  loved  even 
than  he  was  here — and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  That  is  why  to  them  he  was 
the  Duke  of  Dukedom,  he  was  the  Pied 
Piper  of  that  district,  he  was  the  Matt 
Dillon  and  the  Judge  Parker.  He  was  the 
No.  1.  I  never  knew  anybody  who  was 
nearer  to  his  people  and  who  more  direct- 
ly represented  his  district  than  "Pats," 
because  he  was  a  giant  of  a  man  with  a 
giant  of  a  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  mother. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  pay  deserved  tribute 
to  an  old  friend  who  served  among  us  in 
a  very  special  way. 

I  came  to  know  the  man  we  affection- 
ately knew  as  "Fats"  Everett  very  well. 
I  served  with  him  on  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  I  can  testify  to  his 
diligence  and  to  his  intelligence,  because 
I  saw  him  there  every  day  we  met.  I 
heard  him  make  his  probes,  his  observa- 
tions, and  his  contributions.  There  was 
where  he  was  most  effective — effective 
because  all  of  us  respected  him,  because 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
he  understood  the  problems  and  he  gave 
thought  to  sound  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems. That  is  what  we  witnessed  of  him 
in  that  great  committee. 

Through  that  association  and  through 
association  with  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  socially 
and  otherwise,  I  came  to  know — as  all  of 
us  did — that  he  was  truly  a  friend  of 
everyone.  Most  of  all,  you  sensed  very 
early  that  he  was  a  friend  of  man,  and 
not  just  a  friend  of  ours.  He  was  a  friend 
of  mankind.  He  had  a  deep  feeling  for 
the  urges  of  mankind  and  for  the  needs 
of  mankind.  He  felt  that  he  should  rep- 
resent them  and  he  did  his  best  to  do 
that. 

Then,  too,  I  could  perceive  as  I  saw 
him  in  our  association  and  as  I  saw  him 
in  his  work,  he  had  a  deep  feel  for  the 
system  that  we  are  all  a  part  of— this 
institution  of  representative  government 
and  this  Government.  He  sought  always 
and  in  every  way  that  he  could  to  make 
his  contribution  to  It  and  to  strengthen 
it  and  to  improve  it.  Yes,  he  had  a  deep 
feel— a  keen  feel— and  it  was  really  real. 
He  saw  the  rights  of  man  regardless 
of  creed,  color,  or  station  of  life.  He  re- 
spected their  rights  and  sought  to  meet 
their  needs  and  to  fulfill  those  needs  to 
the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  blesi.ed  more  I  think  than  any 
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man  I  ever  knew  with  this  thine  that  we 
call  commonsense.  He  had  good  judg- 
ment. He  had  the  capacity  to  make 
proper  evaluations  and  come  to  the  right 
conclusions.  So  he  was  Intelligent  In  a 
very  special  way — yes,  a  special  way — 
because  through  his  association  and 
through  his  attitude  and  through  his  fed 
he  had  an  insight  that  gave  him  fore- 
sight. This  is  something  that  all  of  us 
need  so  much,  espedall}  in  this  arena 
where  we  are  all  trying  sincerely  to  serve 
our  country. 

Then  also,  as  so  many  have  said  al- 
ready, he  had  a  wholesome  philosophy 
of  life.  He  could,  and  die.  turn  a  phrase 
that  got  to  the  nub  of  the  thing.  When 
we  were  struggling  with  ways  to  describe 
a  situation — and  I  have  done  this  many 
times — I  went  to  him  and  said.  "  Pats.' 
what  do  you  think?"  Off  the  top  of  his 
head  would  come  his  advice  and  his 
counsel  In  a  phrase  or  in  a  sentence  or 
in  a  short  paragraph. 

Then  he  had  a  tolerance,  that  I 
thought  was  a  peculiar  and  a  special 
■net.  from  which  we  could  leam.  Well. 
Uke  SQ  inany  who  have  served  before  us 
here,  tiecause  of  what  he  was.  we  have  to 
admit  that  •'Fats"  Evirett  still  lives  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  people. 

Most  of  you  were  here  when  Sandburg 
spoke  about  Lincoln.  At  the  close  of  that 
magnificent  address,  he  said. 

And  how  did  Lincoln  say  he  would  like  to 
be  remembered?  By  aomethlng  o{  what  la  In 
tbU  occasion. 

Then  he  told  about  how  Lincoln  had 
received  a  letter  from  his  friend  and 
Lincoln  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  join  in  the  efforts  for  a  marble 
monument  for  Lovejoy.  the  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois,  and  the  last  sentence 
of  his  letter  read : 

Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along 
with  that  well  tried  and  moat  enduring  me- 
morial In  tte  hearts  ol  thoae  who  love  liberty 
unselflshly  and  ror  mankind. 

This  can  be  applied  to  this  man — this 
ordinary  man — but  In  the  very  special 
way  a  great  man  too — for  he  had  a  great 
soul. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  big.  Well, 
he  was  not  near  as  big  as  his  heart,  his 
attitude,  his  wholesome  attitude  for  his 
fellowman.  One  of  the  highest  and  most 
noble  things  that  you  could  say  about  a 
man  is  that  he  "vill  be  missed  and  this 
has  special  meaning  in  this  Instance  be- 
cause he  is  mLssed  by  so  many  people  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

It  Is  evident  here  and  it  was  evident 
at  his  funeral  which  I  was  not  able  to 
go  to.  But  I  have  reports  on  it  and  many 
have  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  great- 
est funerals  and  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  paid  to  a  man  on  this  kind  of  occa- 
sion. 

Well.  I  miss  him  but  I  shall  cherish 
his  memory  and  I  join  all  of  you  in  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  his  State  and  to 
the  Nation  and  to  his  community  and 
to  his  friends,  and  especially  to  his 
mother. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sous). 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  my  distmgulshed  col- 
league in  yielding.  I  have  listened  with 


great  appreciation  to  the  things  that 
have  been  said.  I  subscribe  to  all  of 
them.  I  attest  to  the  wonderful  qualities 
of  our  distinguished  and  beloved  col- 
league "Fats"  Evirett.  one  of  the  very 
finest,  one  of  the  most  human,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  House. 
We  shall  always  miss  men  like  "Pats" 
EvERKTT.  There  are  not  many  of  them. 
It  was  a  source  of  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  shared  his  friendship 
through  the  years,  to  have  enjoyed  his 
counsel,  and  to  have  witnessed  his  con- 
tributions. 

He  served  on  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
Ans'  Affairs  from  the  time  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  diligent, 
hardworking,  courteous,  and  considerate 
member  of  that  committee.  For  several 
Coneresses  he  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insurance  and  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  hearings  and  debate 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  serv- 
icemen's group  life  Insurance  program 
pro\'iding  automatic  coverage  for  all 
thasc  Individuals  who  serve  in  our 
Armod  Forces  today.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
termediate Care  which  held  hearings 
here  in  Washington,  conducted  field  in- 
vestigations throuBhout  the  United 
States,  and  compiled  data  which  led  di- 
rectly to  the  enactment  of  the  nursing 
care  program  as  found  in  Public  Law 
450  of  the  88th  Congress.  This  law  which 
has  already  benefited  thousands  of  our 
older  veterans  will  truly  benefit  thou- 
sands more  in  the  immediate  period 
ahead  of  us. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly  In  the  Con- 
gress for  his  good  humor.  Rood  common- 
sense,  and  devotion  to  serving  the  people 
of  his  district  and  our  country.  I  share 
the  deep  sense  of  loss  which  his  family 
has  experlencd  and  my  earnest  sympa- 
thies are  with  them  in  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  apprecUte  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  I  came  on  the  floor  not 
knowing  that  this  eulogy  was  scheduled 
for  today.  But  I  would  not  leave  until  I 
had  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks about  our  beloved  and  now  de- 
parted friend.  Robert  A.  "Fats"  Everett. 
He  may  no  longer  be  with  us.  but  I  am 
sure  there  Is  not  a  Member  who  served 
with  him  who  will  ever  forget  our  former 
colleague.  "Fats  '  Everett  will  always 
live  on  in  the  memory  of  those  fellow 
Members  who  respected  and  admired 
him. 

My  contribution  to  this  eulogy  will  be 
a  brief  reference  to  what  I  regard  as  two 
of  his  outstanding  characteristics. 

It  is  a  fact  that  he  was  a  big  man.  But 
he  had  an  equally  great  heart.  He  was  a 
humanitarian.  He  served  on  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  It  was  our 
privilege  to  serve  two  terms  with  him  on 
that  committee.  I  happen  to  know  he  is 
the  father  of.  and  certainly  the  principal 
advocate  of  what  came  to  be  called  the 
veterans  domiciliary-care  Institutions. 
As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  he  believed  it  was  not  enough 
simply  to  talk  about  what  we  were  going 
to  do  for  veterans  by  providing  veterans 


hospitals.  When  thoae  hospitals  were  full, 
or  when  the  maximum  treatment  had 
been  given  to  an  ailing  veteran,  or  when 
the  veteran  was  up  in  years  and  was 
about  to  be  kicked  out  of  a  hospital  be- 
cause of  lack  of  room,  he  proposed  and 
championed  the  domiciliary-care  insti- 
tutions, to  take  care  of  our  chronically 
ill  and  aging  veterans. 

It  was  once  my  privilege  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  committee  to  journey  to 
the  edge  of  his  State,  to  Bristol.  Tenn.,  to 
inspect  one  of  those  institutions.  I  doubt 
if  it  is  generally  known  that  he  devoted 
many.  If  not  most,  of  his  weekends  to 
travel  around  the  country  to  leam  more 
about  the  quality  of  the  care  received  by 
our  veterans  in  the  veterans"  institutions, 
particularly  those  domicUiary-care  in- 
stitutions, for  which  he  was  the  leading 
congressional  advocate. 

Another  of  his  characteristics  which  I 
will  take  the  time  to  mention  was  his 
characteristic  of  being  self-effacing.  He 
was  a  humble  man.  and  possessed  of  true 
humility.  I  recall  that  upon  one  occa- 
sion he  went  Into  the  well  of  the  House 
and  was  heard  to  say  he  had  been  here 
several  terms  but  that  he  spoke  on  the 
floor  on  the  average  of  less  than  once 
a  year.  When  he  had  finished  those  re- 
marks I  went  to  him  and  asked,  "Why 
do  you  speak  so  infrequently?" 

He  answered.  "Because  I  never  thought 
I  should  make  a  speech  or  take  the  time 
of  my  fellow  Members  unless  I  thought 
I  knew  at  least  as  much  as  any  one  of 
my  listeners,  and  unless  I  could  make 
some  kind  of  contribution  that  would  be 
worth  their  time  to  listen." 

That  is  the  way  he  was.  He  was  a 
humble  man. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  his 
long  service  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. There  is  some  talk  of  his  being 
honored  by  the  naming  of  a  bridge  in 
northwestern  Tennessee,  which  crosses 
the  Mississippi  into  our  home  State  of 
Missouri.  I  hope  that  his  name  may  in 
some  way  be  associated  with  that  project 
when  the  time  comes  to  give  it  an  appro- 
priate name. 

I  join  in  the  expression  of  others  in 
extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
dear  mother. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  shall  take 
little  of  his  time  since  he  has  asked  per- 
mission that  all  Members  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  extend  their  remarks. 

I  think  the  greatest  accolade  paid  to 
a  man  occurred  when  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  was  notified  that  "Fats" 
Everett  had  passed  away.  One  of  the 
staff  members  said : 

Well,  heaven  Is  a  little  brighter  this  morn- 
ing with  "Pats"  Evntrrr  up  there. 

I  served  with  him  on  both  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  and  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  finer  or  greater  Member  of  this 
House  or  a  greater  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  years  I  liave 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
many  of  our  colleagues  with  whom  we 
have  served  here  In  this  Chamber  have 
departed  for  one  reason  or  another. 
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Some  are  naturally  missed  more  than 
others,  simply  because  of  their  nature, 
their  disposition,  and  other  characteris- 
tics which  may  more  definitely  Identify 
them.  Because  of  his  friendliness  and 
outgoing  personality,  Robert  A.  "Pats" 
Everett  is  certainly  in  this  group.  "Fats" 
v.'Qs  indeed  a  "man  of  the  people."  He 
knew  his  people  and  he  knew  their  views 
and  their  wishes.  Very  few  men  who  have 
served  here  have  worked  harder  or 
sought  more  diligently  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  people. 

I  knew  "Fats"  Everett  through  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. His  vast  knowledge  and  concern 
never  failed  to  impress  me.  His  district, 
State,  and  Nation  have  lost  a  most  valu- 
able servant  and  we  in  the  House  have 
lost  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Housa  of  Repwesentatives  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Congressman,  Robert  A. 
Everett,  of  Tennessee.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  not  only  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Congressman  Ev- 
erett, but  it  was  also  my  privilege  to  be 
his  close  neighbor  in  the  Congressional 
Hotel. 

Congressman  Everett  was  extremely 
devoted  to  his  job  and  no  district  in  the 
country  was  represented  by  a  Congress- 
man who  gave  more  time  and  energy  to 
his  constituents  than  did  "Fats"  Everett. 
Not  only  was  he  attentive  to  his  job,  but 
he  believed  in  doing  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  And  I  might  add,  he  did  It  well. 
He  always  worked  for  the  things  he  felt 
were  in  the  best  interest  of  his  district. 
State,  and  country.  "Pats"  was  an  ex- 
tremely warm  and  friendly  person,  and, 
even  during  his  illness,  he  always  had  a 
friendly  hello  and  a  big  smile  for  every- 
one he  met. 

Congressman  Everett's  devotion  to  his 
job  was  exceeded  only  by  his  devotion  to 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Leila  Ashton  Everett. 
They  were  extremely  close,  and  all  of  his 
friends  here  in  Washington  were  im- 
pressed with  the  loving  attention  he  gave 
to  her.  I  have  never  known  a  more  de- 
voted son. 

Mrs.  Andrews  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Everett  our  sincere  sympathy  in  her  hour 
of  sadness.  She  is  a  sweet  and  lovely  lady, 
and  it  has  also  been  our  privilege  to  know 
her. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague,  Robert  A.  Everett.  Not 
only  has  the  State  of  Tennessee  lost  a 
fine,  able,  and  diligent  Congressman,  but 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  lost  a  trusted  and  hardwork- 
ing friend  of  11  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  with  Congressman  Everett, 
I  was  privileged  to  witness  his  dedica- 
tion and  efforts  not  only  to  his  constitu- 
ents, but  also  to  the  many  veterans  who 
called  on  him.  His  tireless  application 
in  striving  for  worthwhile  legislation  was 
a  tribute  to  his  success  and  a  reason  for 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

Congressman  Everett  was  a  distin- 
guished and  capable  legislator  with  a 
fine  record  of  public  service.  He  served 
his  constituents  and  his  cotmtry  well. 


always  keeping  their  best  interests  in 
mind.  His  faith  in  the  ideals  upon  which 
this  country  is  based  was  always  evident 
by  his  word  and  deed. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Congressman  Everett.  He  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
deep  regret,  I  mark  the  passing  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Everett,  of  the  Tennessee 
Eighth  District,  a  veteran  of  some  10 
years  service  in  the  House,  and  my  dear 
and  trusted  friend. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Public  Works,  Bob 
Everett  established  himself,  long  ago,  as 
a  major  force  in  the  formation  of  Ewli- 
cies  vital  to  the  interests  of  millions  of 
Americans.  In  committee,  on  the  floor, 
and  back  among  his  constituents,  he 
constantly  displayed  the  kind  of  energy, 
ability,  honesty,  and  purpose  that  so 
thoroughly  qualifled  him  for  public  of- 
fice. And  so  it  was  throughout  his  life. 

From  1945  to  1949  Bob  Everett  served 
in  Washington  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  Honorable  Tom  Stewart,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and,  from  1950 
to  1952,  he  was  administrative  assistant 
to  Gov.  Gordon  Browning,  of  Tennessee. 
He  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee County  Services  Association,  from 
1954  to  1958,  and  when  a  vacancy  was 
created  in  Congress,  in  1958,  following 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Jere  Cooper, 
of  the  Tennessee  Eighth  District,  Bob 
Everett  ran  successfully  for  election  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  He  stood  for  reelection 
five  times  and  was  invariably  successful, 
the  last  time  without  opposition  of  any 
kind. 

Major  achievements  marked  up  by 
Bob  Everett  during  his  service  in  Wash- 
ington were  numerous.  He  was,  however, 
particularly  proud  of  his  contributions  to 
flood  control  and  water  conservation. 
Vitally  concerned  about  the  gradual  silt 
destruction  of  Redfoot  Lake,  in  west 
Tennessee,  he  managed  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  State  and  Federal  agencies 
in  the  Redfoot-Indian  Creek  Watershed 
project  designed  to  preserve  the  lake. 

Over  the  years,  Bob  Everett  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  a  campaign,  in  which 
both  Tennessee  and  Missouri  partici- 
pated, for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  interest  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  Success  came 
in  the  twilight  of  Bob  Everett's  life, 
when  the  project  was  approved  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Bob  Everett  succeeded, 
in  this  regard,  where  many  others  pre- 
viously had  failed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Bob  Everett  visited  many  of 
the  veterans'  hospitals  in  the  Nation,  and 
served  our  country's  veterans  well  on  all 
occasions.  Four  years  ago  he  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  the  passage  of  a  bill  reopen- 
ing veterans'  insurance  following  expira- 
tion of  the  original  time  limit.  He  also 
was  sponsor  of  a  measure  which  has 
opened  insurance  to  veterans  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Working  to  the  hilt,  right  up  to  the 
end.  Bob  Everett  left  a  hospital  bed  to 
attend  a  meeting,  in  New  Orleans,  In 
December,  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Flood  Control  Association,  and  on 


that  occasion  was  elected  president  of 
the  body. 

He  was  a  brilliant  man,  whom  all  re- 
garded as  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  great 
American.  His  presence  will  be  missed  by 
all  who  knew  him  and  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  working  with  him  in  this 
House  he  loved  so  well. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  lovable  men  ever  to  serve 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The 
late  Representative  Robert  A.  "Fats" 
Everett  was  a  small-town  product,  the 
best  of  what  people  in  the  South  call 
"good  country  folks."  He  was  as  friendly 
as  a  St.  Bernard  and  as  down  to  earth  as 
a  dirt  farmer.  In  short,  he  was  a  great 
guy.  And  he  was  one  of  the  most  hard- 
working Members  of  the  House.  It  was  his 
habit  to  come  in  to  his  office  at  7 :  30  in  the 
morning  to  open  his  mail,  and  he  sE>ent 
long  hours  at  his  desk.  Bob  Everett  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  public  service.  Of  him  it 
can  tmly  be  said,  the  Congress  was  his 
life,  and  he  loved  it.  We  shall  miss  his 
friendly  presence. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.as 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Roberta.  Evehett. 

I  had  known  him  for  many  years.  Our 
friendship  began  while  I  was  in  the  State 
Legislature  in  Tennessee  and  he  was  ac- 
tive in  State  government  at  that  time. 
I  shall  not  forget  him,  nor  will  anyone 
who  ever  knew  him. 

He  was  a  great  American,  a  great  Ten- 
nessean,  and  a  great  Congressman.  His 
love  and  devotion  to  his  country  and  fel- 
low man  extend  a  challenge  for  others  to 
follow.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  conviction, 
and  fought  vigorously  in  support  of  his 
beliefs  and  philosophy  of  government, 
always  championing  the  cause  of  the  lit- 
tle man. 

"Fats,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  his  colleagues  and  friends,  had  a  heart 
of  gold.  He  always  extended  a  helping 
hand  and  he  was  proud  of  the  people 
back  home.  He  loved  to  represent  them 
and  to  help  them  in  every  way. 

As  has  often  been  said,  the  true  meas- 
ure of  man  can  be  determined  by  his 
service  to  others.  So  it  is  witli  Robert 
A.  Everett's  career.  He  certainly  meas- 
ured up — even  went  beyond  this  true 
measure — in  his  service  to  others. 

As  a  valuable  and  senior  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  he  always  fought  for  the  rights 
of  all  veterans  of  this  Nation.  As  a  veter- 
an himself,  he  always  handled  his  veter- 
ans' cases  personally.  He  was  also  a  pow- 
erful and  valuable  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee. 

His  efforts  for  high  principles  were 
long  and  successful  in  both  conunittees 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  served 
with  dedication  and  without  fanfare.  He 
worked  diligently  and  went  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  issues  involved. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
already  miss  him,  for  he  was  a  friend  to 
all.  We  are  all  appreciative  of  the  fine 
contribution  he  made  to  the  development 
and  preservation  of  America. 

My  wife  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  mother  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, RomT  A.  "Fats"  Evnurr  was  my 
friend  and  I  was  his.  During  my  privi- 
leged service  with  "Fats"  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  ever  giving  of 
his  sound,  practical  advice  and  his  warm, 
sincere  strong  hand  was  ever  present  and 
available. 

His  contributions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  remain  forever  engraved 
on  the  honor  roll  of  the  great  men  of 
this  Nation.  Among  his  many  talents, 
his  storytelling,  his  ability  to  bring  Joy 
and  laughter  is  legendary.  Surely,  there 
will  be  many  times  when  we  think  we 
hear  thunder  from  above — but  Instead, 
the  noise  will  be  a  roar  of  laughter 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  Pats" 
as  he  continues  to  tell  his  humorous 
stories  to  his  colleagues  in  heaven. 

Mr.  BtJRKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  note  the  passing  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  the  Honorable  Robert  Evnrrr 
cf  Tennessee.  It  is  a  terrible  loss  to  his 
district,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  my- 
self personally. 

Bob  evERETT  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers I  met  upon  my  entrance  as  a  fr^- 
man  Representative  to  the  86th  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  strong  and  enduring  re- 
lationship which  grew  firmer  over  the 
years. 

He  was  a  great  American,  serving  his 
country  in  the  military  during  World 
War  n.  and  as  an  active  member  of  both 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  during 
his  term  here.  He  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  public  service,  from  his  initial  position 
as  an  elected  member  and  clerk  of  his 
native  Obion  County  Coiirt,  until  his  un- 
timely death  while  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  District  of  Tennessee 
In  their  National  Legislature. 

His  accomplishments  were  numerous 
and  significant  and  he  wUl  be  sadly 
missed.  In  the  forthcoming  months  his 
dynamic  personality  and  valuable  In- 
sight will  be  notably  absent  from  these 
Halls. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy.  It  was  a  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  have  known  him.  May  God  rest 
his  soul. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
grieved  at  the  passing  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Robert  A.  Everett. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  most  dedicated 
servant.  He  served  his  country  and  his 
State  In  many  important  capacities  and 
In  each  post  ofQciated  with  distinction. 
Robert  Everett  was  a  most  able  legis- 
lator. Measiu-es  that  he  sponsored  will 
benefit  all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
This  great  public  servant  was  a  great 
humanitarian.  His  consideration  was  al- 
ways for  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number. 

We  who  served  with  him  enjoyed  the 
friendship  that  he  extended  to  us.  We 
often  turned  to  him  for  legislative 
guidance  and  he  was  most  helpful. 

For  quite  a  period,  we  had  adjoining 
offices  and  he  Indeed  made  a  wonderful 
neighbor.  In  our  almost  dally  conversa- 
tions, I  found  that  Robert  Everett  was  a 
great  patriot — one  who  could  well  rank 
with  the  foimdlng  patriots  of  old. 
I  shall  l^g  mourn  his  passing. 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  today  for  the  opportimlty  to  Join 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee In  paying  honor  to  our  late  friend 
and  colleague,  Robert  A.  "Pats"  Bvxrxtt. 
His  sudden  and  untimely  death  has  left 
a  deep  void  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
"Fats"  Everett  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  I  knew  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dedicated,  hard-working 
members  of  that  committee.  His  efforts 
in  working  to  Improve  conditions  were 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country— not  Just  his  own  district,  al- 
though he  cared  for  his  people  and  their 
Interests  with  until  inc  zeal. 

\  man  of  amazlnt;  stature,  his  heart 
V  ould  seem  to  be  Just  as  large  as  he  was — 
large  enough  to  care  for  the  problems  and 
welfare  of  everyone  who  knew  him. 
Often,  in  speaking  to  the  people  of  his 
district,  he  would  remark,  "I  will  always 
be  as  near  to  you  as  your  telephone  or 
mailbox."  And  he  kept  that  promise, 
opening  his  heart  to  all  who  came  to 
him,  24  hours  a  day. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  he  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  facilities  and  opportimlties 
available  to  our  veterans.  Frequently  he 
made  personal  visits  to  VA  hospitals,  and 
fought  to  improve  the  care  and  condi- 
tions therein. 

The  I0S.S  of  this  threat  man  is  not  only 
a  personal  loss  to  me— it  is  a  tragedy  that 
will  affect  the  entire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  will  all  remember  his  tre- 
mendous energy,  his  constant  good  cheer, 
and  his  deep  devotion  to  his  people.  These 
memories  will  keep  him  alive  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  colleagues  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
untimely  passing  of  one  of  our  most  be- 
loved colleagues — the  late  Representa- 
tive Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennessee, 
his  native  State  and  the  Nation  lost  a 
great  and  good  man. 

Known  as  "the  biggest  man  in  the 
House"  because  of  his  large  frame,  cow- 
boy hats  and  boots,  he  was  affection- 
ately called  "Fats"  by  his  countless 
friends.  He  was  a  Jolly  person  who  loved 
humor  and  people.  He  once  said  that  one 
of  his  great  pleasures  of  serving  in  Con- 
gress was  that  It  put  him  In  a  position 
to  do  things  for  people. 

To  do  things  for  others,  to  help  his 
constituents  was  his  constant  aim  ever 
since  he  filled  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Representative  Jere  Cooper  after  a 
special  election  on  February  1.  1958. 
'Fats"  served  with  distinction  and  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  turned  to  him  for  such 
services  and  help  that  a  Congressman 
can  render.  Because  of  his  membership 
on  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
he  was  able  to  insure  that  his  district 
would  obtain  its  fair  share  of  Federal 
projects.  He  was  particularly  Interested 
In  flood  control  and  played  a  vital  role 
In  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Reelfoot-Indlan  Creek  Watershed 
District. 

Oiur  late  colleague  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  efforts  to  have  a  bridge  con- 
structed across  the  Mississippi  River  to 
serve  west  Tennessee  and  eastern  Mis- 


souri. His  efforts  met  with  success  only 
a  short  time  prior  to  "Fats"  Bvnrrr's 
passing  when  President  Johnson  signed 
the  bill  for  its  construction.  I  note  with 
considerable  satisfaction  that  a  bill  was 
Introduced  to  name  this  bridge  the 
"Robert  A.  Everett  Memorial  Bridge" 
In  his  honor. 

A  true  American  [>atrlot  In  the  best 
tradition  of  his  "Volunteer  State"  of  Ten- 
nessee, he  enlisted  In  the  Army  after  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  served  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country.  His  Interest  In  our  men  In  uni- 
form led  to  his  assignment  to  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  where  he 
gave  this  committee  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  deep  concern  for  his  fel- 
low serviceman. 

The  records  of  the  Congress  bear  tes- 
timony to  his  accomplishments.  To  say 
we  shall  miss  him  is  an  understatement 
for  few  men  have  the  warmth  and  hu- 
mility coupled  with  ability  that  "Pats" 
had.  To  those  he  left  behind  and  to  his 
devoted  followers  and  friends  we  express 
our  deepest  sympathy,  for  to  have  known 
him  was  to  have  loved  him  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  served  with  him  and  en- 
joyed his  friendship  for  10  years. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  I  ilse  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  late 
Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennessee. 

I  knew  Robert  Everett  from  the  day 
he  first  arrived  in  this  body  In  February 
of  1958  until  his  untimely  passing.  I 
served  with  him  not  only  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  but  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Bob 
Everett  brought  to  his  task  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  a  dedication 
and  devotion  to  those  principles  of  gov- 
ernment he  felt  would  be  best  for  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  he  loved.  He  was 
a  wann,  lovable  human  being  and  he 
combined  with  this  an  ability  to  express 
clearly  and  succinctly  his  position  on  all 
those  matters  that  were  important  to 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  coimtry. 
Throughout  his  service  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  he 
was  one  of  those  Members  who  quietly 
and  effectively  pushed  forward  legisla- 
tion that  would  be  helpful  to  all.  He 
served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittees  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, Flood  Control,  Roads  and  the  Ped- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

He  devoted  his  entire  career  to  the 
public  service  of  his  country,  State,  and 
Nation,  moving  from  a  member  of  the 
county  court  In  his  Immediate  area  to 
a  position  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Congress  for  the  Eighth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. Throughout  this  period  he  was 
always  the  same — easy-going  and  af- 
fable— a  man  who  had  thousands  of 
friends  and  no  enemies.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  State  and  the  lower  Mississippi  area. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  Just  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  full-scale  de- 
velopment of  the  oitire  region  Bob 
Evsrxtt  served. 
I  will  miss  him,  and  I  know  we  all 
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will.  As  we  move  through  life  there  are 
many,  many  people  who  cross  our  paths 
but  few  who  leave  that  firm,  Indelible 
impression  that  goes  with  a  real  man 
and  a  real  individual.  Such  a  person  was 
Robert  A.  Everett. 

Mrs.  Fallon  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  mother,  Mrs. 
Leila  Ashton  Everett,  on  this  sad  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  our 
colleagues  this  afternoon  In  paying 
heartfelt  respect  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  gentleman,  the  late  "Fats"  Everett. 
It  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to  have 
served  in  the  body  witi  "Pats"  for  4 
years.  He  was  a  mountain  of  a  man  in 
more  than  physical  stature,  for  he  had  a 
heart  and  a  compassion  to  match  his 
size 

I  spent  many  enjoyable  hours  confer- 
ring with  "Pats"  on  problems  of  mutual 
Interest  and  I  never  knew  him  to  be  any- 
thing but  understanding  and  warm.  I 
shall  miss  his  friendship,  his  counsel,  his 
Jovial  wit.  Tennessee  has  lost  one  of  her 
ablest  legislators,  and  the  House  one  of 
its  finest  Members. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to 
"Fats'"  family. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  late  Representative 
Robert  Everett,  whose  tragic  death  on 
January  26  has  so  saddened  us  all.  To 
thousands  of  his  friends  and  con- 
stituents in  Tennessee.  Representative 
Everett  was  the  best  Congressman  the 
Eighth  District  ever  had,  and  maybe  the 
best  Congressman  in  the  country.  He 
loved  people,  and  he  spent  his  whole  life 
serving  others — as  a  teacher,  a  youth 
leader,  a  city  and  county  official,  and 
finally  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Robert  Everett  grew  up  amid  the  rich 
pioneer  heritage  of  rural  Tennessee.  He 
had  a  farmer's  respect  for  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  every  individual,  the  zest  for 
life  spiced  with  sometimes  irreverent  but 
always  irrepressible  wit  and  humor,  and 
also  a  farmer's  intensely  practical  and 
realistic  focus  on  the  problems  of  life. 
All  of  these  talents  combined  to  make 
him  a  successful  political  leader. 

At  Murray  State  in  Kentucky,  where 
he  graduated  in  1936,  he  was  already  a 
popular  student  leader  and  an  enthusias- 
tic participant  In  local  politics.  Return- 
ing to  his  home  in  Obion  County,  he  be- 
came a  teacher  and  won  his  first  election 
as  a  member  of  the  Obion  County  Court. 
In  1938  he  was  elected  circuit  court 
clerk. 

When  the  war  came.  Congressman 
Everett  wanted  desperately  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  the  Army  turned 
him  down  when  he  sought  to  enlist. 
Representative  Everett  was  such  an  ob- 
viously sincere  and  dedicated  patriot, 
however,  that  the  Army  was  persuaded 
to  take  him  and  even  had  special  uni- 
forms made  to  fit  his  tremendous  frame. 
Congressman  Everett  acquired  a 
wealth  of  Invaluable  political  experience 
in  the  years  following  World  War  II. 
After  his  release  from  the  Armed  Forces 
he  served  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Tom  Stewart.  In  1950  he  became 
administrative  assistant  to  Gov.  Gordon 
Browning.  He  also  spent  4  years  as  exec- 


utive secretary  of  the  Tennessee  County 
Services  Association.  In  each  of  these 
posts  he  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  friends  and  colleagues  for  his 
ability  to  "go  to  the  head  of  the  stream" 
to  get  things  done,  and  for  his  willing- 
ness to  tackle  any  problem,  great  or 
small,  to  help  someone  in  need. 

You  did  not  have  to  be  wealthy  or  Im- 
portant or  to  have  "pull"  to  see  Con- 
grcFsman  Everett.  His  door  was  always 
open,  and  he  always  had  a  sympathetic 
ear  for  the  problems  of  the  little  man, 
the  ordinary  man— his  people.  He  got 
just  as  much  pleasure  out  of  the  small 
favors  he  was  able  to  do  for  thousands  of 
individuals  as  for  the  very  big  achieve- 
ments that  benefited  his  whole  district, 
and  hence,  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  contribution  that  Congressman 
Everett  made  to  the  Eighth  District 
through  his  membership  on  the  House 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  was  very  great.  The  roads, 
hospitals,  schools,  flood  control,  and 
water  resource  conservation  projects 
which  he  Initiated  or  rescued  from  gov- 
ernmental redtape  will  remain  as  an 
imperishable  monument  to  his  memory. 
More  than  these  accomplishments, 
however,  the  most  enduring  memorial  to 
Congressman  Everett  will  be  the  place 
he  built  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
constituents  whose  first  names  he  always 
remembered,  those  who  will  never  for- 
get him  as  long  as  they  live.  He  was  a 
true  and  loyal  friend  to  all  who  knew 
him.  He  will  be  remembered  with  respect 
and  affection,  and  he  will  be  missed 
terribly. 

To  the  bereaved  mother  of  Represent- 
ative Everett  I  extend  my  deepest  sor- 
row and  sympathy. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  our  colleague, 
Robert  Ashton  Everett,  as  if  he  were 


gone. 

He  was  so  active  and  full  of  life.  He 
was  so  considerate  of  others  and  always 
willing  to  shoulder  more  than  his  share 
of  the  load. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  know  and 
work  with  Robert  Everett  during  most 
of  the  last  22  years. 

I  met  him  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress and  he  was  an  aide  to  Senator  Tom 
Stewai-t  of  Tennessee.  He  continued  his 
public  service  as  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Governor  of  his  State  and  then  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Tennessee 
County  Services  Association. 

On  his  election  to  the  Congress,  more 
than  11  years  ago,  our  association  in- 
creased, and  I  became  even  more  aware 
of  his  great  unselfishness  and  untiring 
helpfulness  to  others  whether  colleagues 
or  constituents. 

As  members  of  the  Public  Works  Comr 
mittee,  we  served  together  on  several 
subcommittees. 

He  distinguished  himself  with  his 
thoughtful  and  worthwhile  contributions 
to  the  great  work  of  improving  this  Na- 
tion. He  displayed  a  particular  interest 
in  the  development  of  water  resources 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  dedicated  and  conscientious 
member  of  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee who  could  be  counted  on  for 
knowledgeable    advocacy    of    work    to 


properly   manage   our   vital   water   re- 
sources. 

Robert  Everett's  labors  for  his  coun- 
try were  equaled  by  his  strong  sense  of 
responsibility  to  his  consUtuents.  Al- 
though seriously  ill  In  the  last  few 
months,  he  carried  on  his  work  in  behalf 
of  his  constituents  through  correspond- 
ence and  constant  telephone  calls. 

The  universal  esteem  and  high  regard 
of  our  colleague  by  the  people  he  served 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
reelected  last  year  without  opposition.  It 
is  my  hope  that  his  gracious  and  beloved 
mother  can  find  some  consolation  in 
knowing  that  he  lived  a  useful  life,  de- 
voted to  helping  others.  The  worid  is  cer- 
tainly a  better  place  for  his  having  been 
amonpr  us. 

He  was  such  a  wonderful  and  consid- 
erate friend  that  we  shall  all  miss  him 
very   m-ich. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26  we.  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most 
beloved  and  respected  colleagues  in  the 
untimely  passing  of  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert A.  Everett,  of  Tennessee. 

"Pats"  Everett,  as  he  was  known  af- 
fectionately since  boyhood,  served  his 
country  and  his  constituents  of  the 
Eightli  Congressional  District  of  north- 
western Tennessee  with  loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation. By  virtue  of  his  membership  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  he  played  a 
major  role  in  securing  numerous  fiood 
control  projects  for  his  people.  He  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affans 
throu-Thout  his  entire  House  tenure,  and 
our  veterans  had  no  better  friend  than 
this  fine  gentleman  who  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  benefit  our  older  veterans 
as  well  as  countless  more  to  come  in  the 
years  ahead. 

"Fats"  Everett  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  I  shall  always  consider  It  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  have  served 
with  him  in  the  House.  He  loved  people 
and,  in  turn,  was  loved  by  them.  Indeed 
it  can  be  said  of  him  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  meet  "Fats"  Everett  and  fall  to 
like  him  immensely  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  had  as  many  friends  as  any  single 
Member  in  the  House. 

The  problems  of  his  constituents  be- 
came his  problems  and  his  realistic  and 
direct  approach  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish much  for  the  benefit  of  many  dur- 
ing his  relatively  short  span  of  life. 

The  influence  of  this  servant  of  the 
people  will  be  felt  for  many  generations 
to  come  because  the  efforts  and  example 
of  men  of  Robert  Everett's  caliber  are 
not  quickly  forgotten. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  with  Mrs. 
Leila  Ashton  Everett  in  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  son  and  it  is  my  prayer  that  she 
is  comforted  by  an  abundance  of  Divine 
assistance  during  these  difficult  days. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  on  this  day.  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  tribute  to  a  fine  gentleman  and  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Robert  A.  Everett. 
~  Mr.  Everett  on  February  1  would  have 
completed  one  full  decade  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  Nation  and  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Tennessee.  The 
.<^nfidence  shown  him  by  the  voters  of 
his  district  Is  ample  recognition  of  his 
fine  work  In  Congress. 
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We  who  worked  with  him  knew  very 
well  the  thoughtful,  hardworking  ap- 
proach he  took  to  Uw  problema  eon- 
fronting  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  abeenoe  here  wlU  be 
significant. 

Mr.  KLDCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
u  always  dlfllctilt  to  put  Into  words  what 
we  feel  when  we  loae  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  and  "Fats"  Evnrrr  was  a  val- 
ued friend  as  well  as  a  respected  col- 
league. It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  work 
with  him.  both  here  in  the  House  and 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee.  He 
was  a  good  companion,  and  an  honest 
man.  Intensely  loyal  to  his  country  and 
his  constituents  and  his  beliefs.  He 
served  all  three  well,  with  ability  and 
without  pretense.  If  that  can  be  fairly 
said  of  those  of  us  he  leaves  behind  when 
our  service  is  ended,  we  will  be  fortunate 
men.  

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we  turn  from  our  legisla- 
tive duties  and  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and 
character    of    our    departed    colleagrie. 

ROBKST  A.  EVtRSTT. 

"FAza"  was  one  of  the  most  likable 
Individuals  I  have  ever  met.  There  was 
nothing  artificial  about  him  as  he  always 
exhibited  warmth  euid  good  humor. 

In  many  fine  ways.  "Pats"  personified 
our  representative  form  of  government. 
He  knew  his  district  and  its  people  and 
competently  translated  their  views  and 
opinions  Into  legislative  action. 

Tennessee  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
valuable  public  servant.  The  Members  of 
this  body  have  each  lost  a  friend. 

Mr.  DUL8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  expressing  grief 
at  the  passing  of  a  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robest  A.  Everett. 
of  Tennessee. 

I  came  to  know  "Pats"  Everett,  as  he 
was  affectionately  known,  when  I  came 
to  Congress  10  years  ago  and  we  were 
both  assigned  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

He  was  an  active  and  conscientious 
member  of  our  committee,  and  I  shall 
miss  his  comradeship  and  his  good  humor 
in  our  future  sessions  of  the  committee. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
was  sympathetic,  in  a  realistic  manner, 
to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  Nation,  and  in  particular  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  in  Tennes- 
see, has  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
and  each  of  us  has  lost  a  true  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  knew  and  served  with  him  enter- 
tained a  great  affection  for  the  Honor- 
able Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennessee. 
Above  all,  he  was  an  intelligent,  warm, 
understanding  human  being.  To  him 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  stranger 
because  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact were  speedily  engaged  in  friendly, 
Informal  conversation. 

He  was  diligent  in  representing  his 
constituents  and  always  had  their  views 
and  well-being  in  mind.  Having  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  am  particularly  aware  of  the 
responsibility  that  he  assumed  in  the 
day  by  day  work  of  the  Congress.  He 
was  conscientious  and  effective.  When 
■Fats  "  Everett  told  you  that  he  was  for 
or  against  a  proposal,  you  knew  that  was 


exactly  the  way  it  was  and  did  not  worry 
about  a  constant  change  of  position. 

He  was  a  fine  citizen,  a  great  Ameri- 
can, and  a  dedicated  legislator.  We  shall 
all  miss  him. 

Mr.  ORAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want 
to  compliment  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league Congressman  Joe  Evnrs  of  Ten- 
nessee for  taking  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  and  work  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Americans  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  know.  Robert 
"Pats"  Everett  was  a  real  gentleman, 
outstanding  Congressman  for  his  dis- 
trict, and  a  great  national  legislator. 

J.  well  recall  many  important  meetings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  which  we  both  served,  that  he  was  a 
great  force  for  compromise  and  his  beam- 
ing personality  was  a  great  contributing 
factor  in  helping  solve  seemingly  insur- 
mountable legislative  obstacles. 

"Pats"  Everett  had  a  great  common 
bond  with  his  people.  They  loved  him 
as  we  did.  He  had  the  true  Tennessee 
heritage  of  faith  and  courage  and  a  will 
steeled  for  accomplishment.  His  vitality 
caught  the  imagination  of  many  pe(H>le. 
In  good  times  and  bad.  "Pats"  walked 
among  the  citizens  with  great  concern 
for  their  welfare,  but  everlasting  hope 
for  the  future. 

Those  of  us  who  mourn  "Pats'  "  pass- 
ing must  raise  our  eyes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  congre.ssional  service 
and  realize  that  his  district  in  Tennes- 
see and.  yes.  the  Nation  will  be  better 
because  he  came  our  way. 

I  want  to  offer  my  sincere  condolences 
to  his  loving  mother  and  I  know  she  will 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  her  illus- 
trious son  was  well  loved  by  all. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved 
and  much  lamented  colleague.  Robert 
A.  "Pais"  Everett,  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  Congressmen  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know.  I  knew  him  well.  For  many 
years  we  served  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  During  his  service  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  more  legis- 
lation was  passed  benefiting  the  veter- 
ans, their  widows  and  orphans,  than  any 
other  period  in  the  history  of  our  coim- 
try.  "Pais"  Everett's  service  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  was  truly  the 
"era  of  the  veteran." 

On  the  Public  Works  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Everett  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  promoting  some  of  the  most  beneficial 
legislation  to  the  people  of  our  country 
in  modem  times.  The  Appalachla  pro- 
gram, economic  development,  and  im- 
provement of  our  rivers  and  harbors  were 
constantly  on  his  mind.  Oxir  superb  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  pure  water 
received  his  constant  attention. 

"Pats"  Everett  was  a  national  Con- 
gressman. Yes.  he  represented  liis  district 
ably  and  well,  but  he  was  devoted  and 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  our  entire 
Nation.  This  Nation  is  a  better  place, 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  more  secure 
throughout  the  world  due  to  the  service 
of  this  great  American.  Congressman 
Everett  came  here  as  secretary  to  Sen- 
ator Tom  Stewart  and  was  well-known 
and  beloved  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol 
and  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  loved  the 
people  whom  he  represented  and  main- 
tained a  constant  contact  with  them.  He 


had  an  attentive  ear  for  their  grievances. 
He  maintained  communication  with  his 
people — all  of  them.  He  once  told  me 
that  he  checked  every  piece  of  mall  per- 
sonally that  came  into  his  ofiBce  and  that 
he  signed  the  replies  personally.  He  was 
an  ideal  Representative.  He  was  likable, 
jovial,  and  colorful ;  and  the  committees 
will  not  be  the  same  without  him.  He 
was  my  warm  personal  friend.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  mother.  She  is  a  great 
lady  in  the  traditions  of  courtesy,  good 
manners,  and  womanhood,  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  women  of  the  Southland. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  join  me  in 
extending  to  this  noble  lady,  and  to  Con- 
gressman Everett's  people  whom  he  so 
ably  represented,  our  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  always. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
in  tribute  for  a  friend  and  colleague 
whose  recent  death  Is  a  tragedy  not  only 
for  his  family  and  friends,  but  for  his 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Robert  A.  Everett  served  in  Congress 
and  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committtee 
for  11  years.  For  the  past  6  years  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  good  fortune  to  serve 
on  that  committee  with  him.  I  always 
found  him  to  be  a  good  and  genial  friend. 
His  work  in  Congress  and  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  stands  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  life  as  no  eulogy  ever  could. 

His  diligent  work  on  behalf  of  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation's  veterans  has  had 
many  a  salutary  effect.  His  particular 
area  of  interest  was  always  medical  care 
for  veterans  and  it  is  in  that  area  espe- 
cially that  the  Nation  benefited  from  his 
dedication.  His  infiuence  has  been  felt  on 
more  legislation  than  it  is  possible  to 
mention.  Today  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who,  perhaps  unknow- 
ingly, reap  the  benefits  of  his  good  work. 
Robert  A.  Everett  could  have  no  moi-e 
fitting  memorial. 

We  who  know  him  and  worked  with 
him  will  miss  his  good  counsel  and  tire- 
less efforts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  good  friend,  Robert  A. 
Everett,  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  states- 
man as  well  as  an  eminent,  faithful,  and 
able  servant  of  his  district  and  of  his 
State.  Without  a  doubt,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle.  Having  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  Mr.  Everett  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  I  can  especially 
note  the  dedication  and  zeal  that  marked 
his  work.  On  the  committee,  he  and  I 
were  the  junior  members  of  our  respec- 
tive parties,  and  because  of  our  seating 
arrangement,  I  had  the  opportimity  to 
enjoy  "Fats'  "  keen  sense  of  humor  as  we 
conducted  the  business  of  the  committee. 

The  shock  of  his  death  fills  me  with  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  of  a  fine  friend.  Mrs. 
Miller  joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  fsunlly  of  Mr.  Everett, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
eulogize  our  beloved  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Everett, 
is  to  pay  respect  to  a  man  of  more  than 
imposing  physical  dimensions.  "Fats" 
Everett,  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
had  other  attributes  for  which  he  will 
always  be  remembered.  His  legislative 
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abUfty,  his  love  of  life,  his  dedicated 
ser/lce  to  the  public  Interest  were  qual- 
ities of  his  that  were  as  equally  as  im- 
posing as  his  large  physical  stature. 

Bob  Everett,  it  can  be  said,  grew  up 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Working  as  a  congres- 
sional staff  member  before  his  election 
to  the  House.  "Pats"  Everett  learned  his 
lesson  well  because  he  became  one  of  the 
House's  most  effective  Members,  assuring 
his  constituents  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee  of  able  and 
skilled  representation.  There  was  a  pe- 
riod in  his  life  when  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  National  Stock  Yards  at 
East  St.  Louis.  He  had  many  close  friends 
there.  They  are  among  the  many  who 
mourn  his  loss.  ^ 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  talk  of  the 
beloved  "Pats"  Everett  in  the  past  tense 
because  he  was  a  man  of  such  vitality 
and  energy.  B\U  our  fond  memories  of 
his  daily  presenSs  among  us  for  so  many 
years  will  ease  the  pain  we  feel  with  his 
loss.  ^  _ 

As  we  pay  txibute  to  this  fine  man.  i 
want  to  convey  my  sincere  sympathies 
to  his  mother  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 

devoted.  ,         ...,*,. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
and  lamented  Robert  Everett  was  one 
of  the  most  affable  and  congenial  Mem- 
bers who  has  served  here.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  and  its  institutions. 
He  was  a  patriot  who  always  put  the 
coimtiy  ahead  of  partisanship.  In  all  his 
service  he  displayed  commendable  cour- 
age and  understanding. 

Bob  Everett  will  be  missed.  He  served 
his  country  well.  He  commanded  respect 
and  he  was  favored  with  many  friend- 
ships. To  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  In 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  House  Members  in  paying  our 
respects  today  to  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Ten- 
nessee. "Fats."  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  was  known  and  loved  by  us  all. 
His  passing  was  a  great  sorrow  and  those 
of  us  who  witnessed  his  daily  battle  with 
ill  health  knew  of  his  courageous  strug- 
gle against  its  ravages.  Yet.  he  valiantly 
joined  his  colleagues  in  Washington  to 
be  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this  91st 
Congress  before  making  his  final  jour- 
ney home.  He  would  not  have  wanted  It 
any  other  way.  though  the  pain  of  that 
last  trip  was  evident.  "Fats"  Everett  was 
a  man  of  towering  size  and  character. 
He  took  Immeasurable  pride  In  his  rep- 
resentation  of    the   Eighth   District   of 
Tennessee,  and  he  unfailingly  served  his 
constituency  well.   I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  "Pats"  on  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses.    As    the    ranking    minority 
member  of  this  committee.  I  am  pressing 
for  early  approval  of  the  resolution  to 
name  a  bridge  now  under  construction 
near  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  the  "Robert  A. 
Everett  Memorial  Bridge."  This  act  on 
our  part  will  in  a  small  way  be  our  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  was  large  among  us. 
Fats"  and  I  occupied  neighboring  offices 
when  we  first  moved  Into  the  Raybum 
Bvaidlng.    His   booming    hello    and   his 
hearty   grin  brought  a   most  welcome 
llghtheartedness  Into  the  of  ttlmes  heavy 


legislative  days.  His  outgoing  cheer  and 
good  will  were  his  distinctive  personality 
traits,  and  he  always  seemed  to  have 
them  with  him,  fair  weather  or  foul.  His 
joy  of  Uving  brightened  the  Uves  of  all 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  "Fats" 
Everett.  The  sorrow  of  his  passing  is 
felt  by  us  all. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  occasion  of  real  sorrow.  The  death  of 
Robert  A.  "Fats  "  Everett  took  away  a 
valued  friend.  This  tragedy  strack  just 
as  he  was  heading  into  what  should  have 
been  the  most  valuable  and  productive 
years  of  his  life.  Enriched  by  experience 
and  rising  In  rank  he  was  a  steadily 
growing  force  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country.  He  served  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  was  a  colleague  of 
mine  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  on  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program.  "Fats" 
Everett  watched  and  participated  in  the 
growth  of  our  great  Interstate  Highway 
System.  I  welcomed  his  counsel  and  his 
friendship  in  this  work  and  the  other 
work  of  our  committee.  His  death  is  a 
personal  loss  to  me  and  a  great  loss  to 
his  constituents  and  to  the  country.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  these  HaUs. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 

family.  ,       ,      , 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sad- 
ly add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Robert  A. 
Everett,  of  Tennessee,  whose  passing  is 
mourned  by  all  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  in  these  Chambers.  All 
who  knew  him  will  miss  "Fats,"  as  he  was 
affectionately  known,  for  despite  his  ill- 
ness he  always  had  a  world  of  cheer  for 
others.  I  recall  how  he  moved  all  who 
were  present  to  laughter,  when  at  one 
of  the  subcommittee  meetings  over  which 
he  presided  he  just  could  not  pronounce 
my  last  name  right,  although  I  repeated 
it  three  times  for  him.  He  finally  gave  up 
and  said.  "Dammit.  Sparky.  I  can  never 
pronounce  your  name  right."  So  I  re- 
sponded by  saying.  "I'U  admit  that 
■MATSUNAGA'  is  a  little  more  difficult  than 
Fats.'  "  His  booming  laughter  lifted  the 
rafters  of  the  hearing  room. 

A  truly  great  American,  "Fats"  Ev- 
erett fought  hard  for  the  principles  in 
which  he  believed  since  February  1,  1958. 
when  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor  In  the  85th  Con- 
gress. ,  _  . 
His  family  and  host  of  friends  can  find 
a  measure  of  comfort  In  his  notable  ac- 
complishments as  a  Congressman.  He 
was  indeed  a  man  who,  while  living,  had 
earned  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues.                                      ^^   „ 

In  the  death  of  "Fats"  Everett  the  Na- 
tion has  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  it  would 
have  been  an  even  greater  loss  had  not 
this  Congress  known  and  felt  the 
presence  of  this  man.  Today,  our  Nation 
is  a  better  place  because  of  his  contribu- 
tions. ^  ,  ^.  , 
Together  with  the  members  of  this 
House,  I  mourn  "Fats"  Everett's  pass- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family  who  survive 
him. 

Mr.  MORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  I  have  known  Robert  Everett,  I 
have  known  also  the  people  of  his  dis- 


trict. For  several  years  we  were  neigh- 
bors in  the  Congressional  Hotel. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  could  be  more  beloved 
by  his  constituents  than  was  "Pats,"  as 
we  affectionately  called  him  His  service 
to  the  Congress  was  classic.  He  truly  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  word  "repre- 
sentation." No  congressional  district  has 
had  better  representation  in  Washing- 
ton than  the  Eighth  District  of  Tennes- 
see. His  willingness  to  help  his  colleagues 
with  their  problems,  his  energetic  efforts 
to  assist  the  service  veterans  of  our  coun- 
try were  indeed  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
sympathy  and  respect  which  we  all  ex- 
tend to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
constituents.  We  have  Indeed  lost  more 
than  a  colleague,  we  have  lost  a  great  per- 
sonal friend. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  saddened  at  the  untimely  passing 
of  my  friend  and  coUegue.  the  late 
Robert  A.  "Fats"  Everett.  The  State  of 
Tennessee  and  the  whole  Nation  have 
lost  a  devoted  and  effective  public  sen  - 
ant  in  the  death  of  this  great  man. 

Known  to  his  numerous  friends  as 
•Fats,"  Bob  Everett  was  indeed  a  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  Congressman.  His 
many  accomplishments  as  a  Member  ot 
this  bodv  will  benefit  Americans  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  void  left  in 
this  House  by  his  passing  will  not  be 
filled  easily. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  enjoy  a 
warm  friendship  with  Bob  Everett.  He 
was  always  willing  to  assist  and  coimsel 
with  his  many  personal  friends  about 
any  matter,  and  cheer  them  with  his 
humorous  stories.  I  shall  certainly  miss 
and  mourn  him.  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  re- 
vered mother.  Mrs.  Leila  Ashton  Ev- 
erett, in  her  great  loss. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  "Fats"  Everett.  I  do  so  with  mixed 
emotions,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sad  because 
he  is  no  longer  with  us  and  we  mourn  his 
loss  as  we  humans  will,  but  then  how  can 
anyone  who  knew  "Fats"  ever  be  sad 
when  remembering  him.  for  it  was  not 
his  nature  to  be  sad,  and  It  rubbed  off; 
it  was  catching:  I  would  say  It  was  highly 
contagious.  You  just  felt  good  and  happy 
all  over  when  he  would  walk  up  to  you 
with   his   hand   outstretched   and   say, 
"Lord  o'  mercy,  how  in  the  world  are 
you?" 

He  was  a  great  Member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker.  He  represented  his  district 
ably  and  with  distinction. 

If  there  was  ever  a  man  who  never  met 
a  stranger.  "Fats"  was  he.  You  could  see. 
hear  and  feel  him  down  that  mam 
street;  he  knew  everyone  and  he  loved 
everyone  he  knew. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  lost  a  great 
deal,  for  his  passing  was  a  loss  to  his 
family,  his  district,  his  State,  his  coun- 
try, and  Indeed,  the  human  race,  for  we 
do  not  have  too  many  like  him.  My 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  family  and  the  people  of 
his  district  and  my  life  will  be  richer  and 
I  wiU  appreciate  forever  the  great  priv- 
ilege of  having  been  numbered  among  his 
friends. 
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Mr.  IfoCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  K  U  with 
deep  iiarlnaw  that  I  h*ve  learned  of  the 
paadns  of  OoncrcMman  RonxT  A. 
EvnoTT,  of  the  Bffhth  Congrwwlonal 
District  of  Tennessee.  Bob  Evnrrr  waa 
one  of  the  nxwt  likable  and  personable 
individuals  which  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  since  coming  to  the 
Congress  in  1963. 

Congressman  Everett  was  never  re- 
luctant to  Involve  himself  in  the  contro- 
versial Issues  coming  before  the  Congress 
and  his  participation  in  floor  debates  was 
always  constructive  and  effective. 

As  a  fellow  Member  who  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  Congressman  Bob  Everztt 
for  the  past  6  years.  I  am  proud  to  pay 
this  final  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to 
extend  to  his  mother  and  other  members 
of  his  family  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  others  of  this  House  In  a  final 
farewell  and  tribute  to  our  beloved  and 
now  departed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Everett. 

Robert  Everett  was  known  far  and 
wide,  to  his  constituents  at  home  and 
his  colleagues  here,  as  "Pats"  Everett. 
In  fa<?t^'he  insisted  on  being  addressed 
by  tha't  nickname,  which,  in  many  ways 
was  appropriate. 

He  was  a  huge  man,  to  be  sure.  And 
when  he  entered  an  elevator,  especially 
one  of  the  more  ancient  ones  still  in  use 
in  these  halls,  you  knew  he  was  aboard. 

But  I  have  strong  feelings,  based  on 
my  service  here  with  •Pats"  Everett, 
that  his  nickname  conveyed  a  meaning 
of  much  more  than  just  his  physical  size. 

One  of  the  meanings  of  "fat'  which 
can  be  found  in  a  dictionary  is  'contain- 
ing something  valuable  in  great  quan- 
tity." 

This.  I  think,  is  the  other  side  of  P.its" 
Everett  and  his  nickname. 

"In  great  quantity"  certainly  was  the 
measure  of  his  friendship,  love,  and  un- 
derstanding for  his  fellow  man  and  his 
dedication  to  the  service  of  his  people. 

His  reservoir  of  good  wiU  and  good 
humor  was  equally  measurable  In  "great 
quantity."  So  was  his  devotion  to  his 
family,  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country. 

We  will  miss  "Pats"  Everett  in  this 
House.  We  already  have.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  mother  during 
her  hours  of  sorrow  on  his  untimely  pass- 
ing. We  are  all  the  better  for  having 
known  him. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  and  attempt  to  ex- 
press what  is  on  our  hearts  as  we  honor 
the  memory  of  our  departed  colleague, 
Robert  A.  "Pats"  Evehett. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  agree  that  there  was 
not  a  more  popular  or  better  liked  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  than  "Pats"  Everett.  He 
possessed  a  keen  wit,  a  wonderful  sense 
of  humor  and  a  deep  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man. 

His  congressional  district,  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  Nation  will  all 
Keenly  feel  his  loss. 

I  want  to  extend  my  personal  condo- 
lences to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
our  thanks  to  them  for  having  permitted 
us  the  benefit  of  his  presence  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  12  years. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ^)eaker, 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  very  close  friend,  the  late 
RoBixT  A.  BvniTT,  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Everett,  a  Member  of  this  body 
since  1958,  represented  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  ranking  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Por  many  years,  Robert  Everett  and 
I  stayed  at  the  same  hotel.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  I  came  to  know  him  and 
develop  a  high  personal  regard  for  his 
Integrity,  intelligence,  perseverance,  and 
good  fellowship.  His  passing  is  a  great 
loss  not  only  to  Tennessee  but  to  the 
United  States. 

I.  Join  in  expressing  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  mother  and  his  many 
friends. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  am 
greatly  saddened  at  the  untimely  passing 
of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Rob- 
ert A.  "Pats"  Everett.  The  State  of 
Tennessee  and  the  whole  Nation  have 
lost  a  devoted  and  effective  public  serv- 
ant in  the  death  of  this  great  man. 

Known  to  his  numerous  friends  as 
"Fats,"  Bob  Everett  was  indeed  a  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  Congressman.  His 
service  ns  a  Member  of  this  body  has 
benefited  all  Americans.  The  void  left 
in  this  body  by  his  passing  will  not  be 
easily  filled. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  a  warm 
friendship  with  Bob  Everett.  He  was 
always  willing  to  assist  and  counsel  with 
his  many  personal  friends  about  many 
matters  of  which  he  had  great  knowl- 
edge. His  personality  was  sufficient  to 
cheer  all  of  tho.se  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  I  shall  miss  "Pats,"  my  per- 
sonal friend,  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  revered  mother 
Mrs.  Leila  Ashton  Everett,  in  her  hour 
of  sorrow  and  great  loss.  My  prayers  are 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  sustain 
her  at  this  time  of  distress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Nation 
suffered  a  great  loss  when  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Robert  A.  "Pats"  Everett, 
passed  away  on  January  26. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Public  Works,  he 
contributed  greatly  to  programs  which 
vitally  affected  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  was  privileeed  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  his  leg- 
islative ability  and  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  and  its  people. 

"Pats"  was  a  warm,  gracious,  generous 
person  who  merited  everyone's  respect 
and;  admiration.  His  good  hiunor  and 
warm  greetings  brightened  so  many 
hours  of  our  lives.  But  most  of  all  it  was 
his  stature  as  a  person  that  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Mrs.  Johnson  Joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  mother,  to  whom 
"Pats  '  was  so  devoted,  and  to  his  rela- 
tives in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Honorable  Robert  A.  Everett, 
who,  for  a  little  more  than  10  years, 
ably  represented  the  people  of  Tennes- 


see's Eighth  Congressional  District. 
Bob  Evxutt,  or  "Pats"  as  his  friends 
here  affectionately  called  him,  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  for  he  was  a 
warm,  simple,  and  gifted  man  proud  of 
a  country  heritage  who  was  above  all 
a  dedicated  and  sincere  servant  of  the 
people  of  his  State  and  district.  We  shall 
all  miss  his  humor,  booming  voice  and 
so  hiuian  mannerisms.  To  his  mother  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
eulogy  of  "Fats"  Everett,  of  Tennessee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
51  YEARS  OF  RESISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  ob- 
serve the  51st  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  On  November  15,  1917,  the  Soviet 
Government  under  Lenin  declared  that 
all  the  nations  of  Russia  had  the  right 
of  self-determination.  Including  inde- 
pendence and  the  formation  of  sovereign 
governments.  On  February  16.  1918,  the 
Lithuanian  Council,  speaking  for  all  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  declared  the  na- 
tion an  independent,  democratically  or- 
dered state.  But  Lithuania  Is  still  not 
free. 

The  roots  of  the  Lithuanian  independ- 
ent spirit  reach  deep  into  the  history  of 
this  Baltic  nation.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  14th  century,  vast  empires  were 
being  built  by  powerful  lords  who  con- 
quered great  expanses  of  land  and  es- 
tablished d^'nasties.  By  the  mid- 15th 
century,  the  Lithuanian  empire  extended 
over  300,000  square  miles,  stretching 
south  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  east  almost  to  Moscow,  an  area 
larger  than  any  country  in  modem 
Elurope.  The  ruling  classes  managed  to 
control  this  vast  territory  because  of 
their  unquestionable  political  talent  and 
their  spirit  of  religious  tolerance.  Lith- 
uania at  that  time  was  a  proud  and 
powerful  multinational  state  and  the 
Baltic  peoples  who  inhabited  the  land 
were  intensely  nationalistic,  proud  of 
their  religion,  language,  and  customs. 

The  struggle  of  these  proud  peoples  to 
maintain  their  freedom  began  in  the  16th 
century  when  the  Russian  rulers  in  Mos- 
cow proclaimed  themselves  czars  of  all 
the  Russians  and  began  to  sweep  across 
the  surrounding  nations.  Russian  inva- 
sions of  Lithuania  began  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  continued  for  over  100  years, 
culminating  finally  In  the  fall  of  Vilnius, 
the  capital,  during  the  second  Invasion  in 
1721.  Her  gallant  citizens  had  fought 
vehemently,  but  finally  the  Russian  em- 
pire proved  the  stronger.  Thus,  the  in- 
herent right  of  mankind  to  liberty  and 
with  It  man's  sense  of  human  dignity 


were  shut  In  darkness.  Por  the  120  years 
of  the  czarist  occupation,  endless  at- 
tempts were  made  to  break  down  the 
nationalistic  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  favor  of  a  stronger  feeling  of 
oneness  with  the  Russian  empire.  During 
these  dark  times,  Lithuanian  schools 
were  closed ;  the  land  was  seized  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  Russian  landlords; 
Lithuanian  language  and  literature  were 
outlawed;  the  press  became  Russian 
dominated,  its  principal  purpose  to 
spread  Russian  nationalist  propaganda 
throughout  the  land;  the  people's  reli- 
gion was  persecuted,  and  even  the  name 
of  this  once  proud  state  was  abolished, 
the  Russians  referring  to  their  newest 
colony  as  the  "territory  of  the  North- 
west." . 

In  1917,  Woodrow  Wilson's  words  ex- 
pressing the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self- 
determination  gave  voice  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Lithuanians,  and  the  demand  for  in- 
dependence, for  Uberty,  flared  anew. 
Throughout  the  horrors  of  the  German 
occupation  and  World  War  I,  Lithuanian 
statesmen  strove  for  independence,  lead- 
ing delegation  after  delegation  first  to 
Berlin,  later  to  Moscow  demanding  the 
right  of  self-government.  On  February 
16,  1918,  at  Vilnius,  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia declared  themselves  free. 

It  was  necessary  at  once  for  the  fiedg- 
ling  government  to  prove  its  mettle,  for 
Bolshevik  and  German  eyes  were  upoii 
Lithuanian   soil    as   fat    enrichment   of 
their  empires.  However,  the  people  had 
savored  the  sweet  joy  of  liberty  and  in- 
tended to  make  it  last.  In  1921,  the  coun- 
ti-y  took  a  proud  place  as  member  of  the 
League   of   Nations   in   status  equal   to 
every  other  European  country,  and  by 
1922,  she  had  been  recognized  as  a  sover- 
eign State  by  all  of  the  major  powers  of 
the  world.  Lithuania  was  to  enjoy   22 
years  of  growth,  prosperity,  and  freedom. 
Dining    this    consummate    period    in 
Uthuanian  history,  the  citizens  proved 
what  an  energetic  and  dedicated  people 
they  are,  for  they  put  themselves  to  work 
building  the  goverrunent  structure  and 
attacking  the  problems  which  must  be 
surmounted  to  make  a  sovereign  state  a 
great  nation.  Much  had  to  be  done  to 
erase   the   Russian   foundations   set  up 
during  the  120  years'  colonization.  Lithu- 
anian spirit  ardently  burst  forth  across 
the  land,  patrioticaUy,  eager  to  rebuild 
the  Lithuanian  homeland.  Various  social 
reforms  were  initiated,  new  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  established 
as  well  as  vocational  schools  and  many 
fine  colleges.  Existing  networks  of  trans- 
portation were  improved  and  new  ones 
constructed,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
augment  industry.  As  a  major  step  to- 
ward a  fiourishing  economy,  the  people 
made  the  most  of  their  greatest  asset, 
the  fertile  soil,  by  Inaugurating  land  re- 
forms,   establishing    new    farms,    and 
teaching  improved  farming  techniques. 
Agricultural    exports    increased   rapidly 
and  the  Lithuanian  economy  began  to 
boom. 

Suddenly  across  the  landscape  of  this 
rapidly  growing  and  thriving  country  fell 
the  shadow  of  the  terrifying  specter  of 
imperialism.  In  1939  the  European  na- 
tions began  to  comprehend  that  a  mas- 
sive militant  German  state,  ready  to 
march  on  sovereign  nations,  was  threat- 


ening their  liberty.  At  this  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  embroiling  the 
Lithuanian  Gtovemment  in  complicated 
diplomatic  maneuvers  and  mutual  assist- 
ance pacts  vdth  hidden  strings  attached. 
Soviet  armed  forces  were  sent  to  occupy 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
the  Nazi  invaders  and  "protecting"  the 
naive  Lithuanian  nation.  Germany  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  Union  in  1941  and  hap- 
less Lithuania  fell  to  the  Nazi. 

Then  followed  the  bloodiest  period  in 
Uthuanian  history.  Free  men  will  never 
fully  understand  the  torments  which  the 
terrified  people  endured  during  the  Nazi 
invasion  and  the  ensuing  soviet  occupa- 
tion.  Under   the   Soviets,   hundreds   of 
thousands  of  people  were   rounded   up 
and  deported  to  Soviet  camps  in  Siberia, 
Thousands  more  were  murdered  as  polit- 
ical enemies.  Hitler's  policy  of  conquer- 
ing   and    colonizing    resulted    in    more 
mass     executions      and     inconceivable 
abuses  to  the  Lithuanian  people.  As  the 
Nazi  onslaught  subsided  and  the  German 
armies  fell  back,  the  Soviet  Army  moved 
in  to  occupy  Lithuanian  territory  again, 
this  time  under  the  noble  pretense  of 
freeing    the   worker    and    the    peasant. 
Soviet   subversion   begun   in    1939    now 
showed  its  strength.  The  Uthuanian  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  terrorized  by  Nazi 
power  and  confused  by  Soviet  pressures 
for  union  in  complex  assistance  treaties, 
had  been  the  victims  of  skilled  subver- 
sive tactics.  Under  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing  the  counti-y   against  the  Nazi  in- 
vaders, the  Soviets  had  managed  to  im- 
plant Communist  rule  in  every  corner  of 
Uthuania,  and  their  lethal  subterfuge 
had   undermined   the   structure   of  the 
Lithuanian     state.     Expulsion     of     the 
Soviets  after  World  War  II  was  hopeless. 
Thus,   the   gallant   citizens   once    more 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  oppression. 

The  story  does  not  end  here;  indeed, 
the  courageous  resistance  of  the  Lithu- 
anians to  Sovietization  goes  on  today  in 
the  same  way  it  did  during  the  first  Rus- 
sian occupation  under  the  Czars.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  living  today  have 
known  freedom;  although  they  have 
suffered  the  bitterness  of  Russian  tyr- 
aimy,  they  have  also  tasted  the  sweet 
fruits  of  liberty.  Remembrance  of  their 
great  history  and  their  once  proud  mo- 
ment of  independence  has  kept  alive 
their  hope  of  self-determination.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  install  in  the  youth  this 
same  feeling  of  pride  in  the  past  and 
determination  to  achieve  Uberty  in  the 
future.  Freedom's  spirit  endures. 

On  this  51st  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Uthuanian  independence,  as 
we  pause  to  honor  the  brave  Lithuanians, 
let  us  consider  the  words  of  Nadas  Ras- 
tenis,  Uthuanian-born  poet  and  now 
U.S.  citizen: 


For  brutal  brawls  and  wicked  wars. 

All  men  are  blamable,  of  course. 
No  King,  no  ruler,  ever  could 

Disrupt  the  tranquil  brotherhood 
Of  men  and  nations  on  this  Sphere, 

If  mortals,  honest  and  sincere — 
The  men  who  think,  the  men  who  slave, 

Would  rise  united,  peaceful,  brave  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  again  be  free. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  few  days,  many  of  us  have  been 
reminded  of  the  51st  anniversary  of  Uth- 


uanian Independence  Day.  which  we 
observed  on  February  16.  As  we  pause 
each  year  in  solemn  tribute  to  the  silent 
and  subjugated  status  of  3  mUlion  of  our 
fellow  human  beings,  we  offer  hope,  not 
despair,  and  faith,  not  resignation.  Each 
of  us  knows  that  words  are  only  symbols 
with  which  we  can  communicate  our  con- 
cern. Words,  I  regret  to  say.  do  not  pro- 
vide the  Uthuanian  people  with  the  self- 
determination  and  dignity  which  all  men 
deserve  and  seek. 

For  20  years  Uthuania  knew  peace  and 
independence.  During  this  period,  there 
was  a  great  rensiissance  of  national  lit- 
erature and  culture.  No  nation  has  ever 
demonstrated  its  capacity  and  abUity  for 
self-government  more  than  Uthuania. 
Its  civic  leaders  brought  about  long- 
needed  land  reformation,  created  and  ex- 
panded industry,  established  an  adequate 
transportation  system,  and  enacted  so- 
cial legislation  and  an  educational  policy 
which  could  well  be  copied  by  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania  is  not  merely  a 
captive  nation.  It  is  a  daily  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  an  epoch 
in  which  one  evil  leads  inexorably  to  an- 
other. We  cannot  forget  Lithuania,  be- 
cause to  do  so  might  allow  us  to  fall 
victim  to  the  other  horrors  which  lie  be- 
fore us  in  this  unhappy  century. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
honoring  the  51st  anniversary  of  Uthu- 
anian independence.  The  stouthearted- 
ness of  these  people  to  maintain  their 
individual  freedom,  despite  their  subjec- 
tion to  Soviet  occupation  for  almost  30 
years,  is  truly  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

The  events  of  last  year  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, however,  point  up  that  we  cannot 
stop  for  even  a  moment  in  our  fight  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  all  those  who  wish 
to  be  free.  As  a  nation  founded  on  the 
struggle  for  independence,  we  must  serve 
as  an  inspiration  and  an  example  of  what 
is  right  and  good  in  this  struggle.  It  is 
time  to  rededicate  ourselves  and  double 
our  efforts  to  work  to  free  the  Uthua- 
nians  so  that  the  life  they  began  51  years 
ago  in  such  hope  may  again  be  a  reality 
for  them. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
are  among  our  most  patriotic  and  indus- 
trious citizens.  Let  us  join  with  them  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  again  see  their 
homeland  enjoy  its  independence. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Uthuania.  This  Baltic  na- 
tion has  been  known  to  history  since 
1009  A.D.  Of  its  Important  role  during 
the  Middle  Ages  one  scholar  has  written: 
The  lilthuanlans  furnished  a  power  and  a 
government  behind  which  the  Eastern  Slavs 
could  live  m  peace  and  safety  with  a  freedom 
that  was  unknown  In  Moscovlte  Russia. 

In  1795,  Lithuania  was  annexed  by 
Russia  with  the  tsarist  government  at- 
tempthig  to  replace  Lithuanian  language 
and  culture  with  Russian.  The  Lithua- 
nians resisted,  and  remained  faithful  to 
their  religion,  language  and  traditions, 
Russian  domination  ended  when  Lith- 
uania was  overrun  by  German  armies 
during  Worid  War  I.  The  defeat  of  Ger- 
many coupled  with  the  revolution  in 
Russia  rendered  conditions  favorable  for 
Uthxianlan  independence.  In  1917  a  con- 
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rrees  was  gathered  which  proposed  an 
Independent  Lithuania,  baaed  on  ethno- 
graphical frontiers,  and  elected  a  20- 
member  council.  On  February  16,  1918. 
the  council  proclaimed  an  independent 
Lithuanian  state  based  on  democratic 
principles.  Lithuania  was  accorded  recog- 
nition and  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  on  September  22,  1921. 

During  the  period  of  Independence, 
great  emphasis  was  placed  on  improving 
agriculture  and  a  land  reform  program 
was  instituted.  Progress  was  made  In 
social  legislation,  with  a  labor  control 
law.  Introduction  of  the  8-hour  day  and 
various  other  social  measures.  Lithuanian 
literature  floiuished.  Writers  found  hi- 
splratlon  In  the  national  folklore  of 
Lithuania,  and  achievements  were  made 
In  opera  and  music. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Lithuania  was  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries to  experience  the  aggression  of  both 
Hitler  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
occupied  the  nation  both  before  and  after 
the  Germans  had  invaded  it.  Although 
Lithuania  Li  considered  by  the  Soviet 
Ualon  taday  as  a  component  republic  of 
the  US.SJl..  the  United  States  has  never 
recognized  its  Soviet  incorporation. 
America  has  not  forgotten  this  nation, 
and  Americans  support  the  Lithuanian 
people's  just  aspirations  for  political,  re- 
ligious, and  cultural  freedom.  We  hope 
that  the  goal  of  Lithuanian  national  self- 
determination  will  ultimately  be  realized. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16.  1969.  Lithua- 
nians throughout  the  world  obser^'ed  the 
51st  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  a  comparatively  short- 
lived Independence  as  the  Soviet  troops 
occupied  and  overran  that  territory  in 
1940.  Following  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  10  months  later.  Lith- 
uania was  in  Nazi  hands  until  reoccupied 
by  the  Soviet  Army  in  1944. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania are  not  and  would  never  become 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  choice. 
Since  those  days,  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  freedom  and  happiness.  Many 
have  been  deprived  of  necessities  and 
have  been  enslaved;  they  have  also  been 
deprived  of  free  elections. 

Lithuanians  throughout  the  world 
have  not  given  up  hope  that  once  again 
their  nation  will  walk  among  the  free 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
Baltic  States,  and  that  it  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  alien  subjugation  of  these 
nations. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
my  fellow  Americans  of  Lithuanian  her- 
itage who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  growth  and  progress  of  our  country. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  soon  see  the 
day  when  we  can  celebrate  this  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion have  been  returned  to  that  valiant 
nation.    

Mrs.  RE3D  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  5l8t  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Lithuania  as  a  democratic  and 
sovereign  state,  we  pay  honor  and  trib- 
ute to  a  gallant  people  who  have  won 


wide  respect  and  admiration.  It  was  51 
years  ago.  on  February  16,  1018.  when 
the  people  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  the 
restoration  of  their  Independence  after 
centuries  of  Russian  rule. 

For  22  years  they  enjoyed  a  happy, 
free  and  democratic  way  of  life.  Then, 
on  June  15.  1940.  Lithuania  was  again 
Invaded  by  Russia — a  ruthless.  Commu- 
nist Russia — which  used  strong  arm 
methods  to  take  over  this  and  other 
small  Eastern  European  nations  and  in- 
corporate them  as  provinces.  This  con- 
quest, was  particularly  brutal.  TTiou- 
sands  died,  thousands  of  others  were  de- 
ported, the  economy  was  shattered. 

But,  despite  efforts  to  suppress  the  na- 
tional traditions  of  these  proud  people, 
their  spirit  and  their  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
have  endured.  The  passing  years  have 
not  weakened  their  desire  for  liberty  and 
self-determination. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania will  one  day  regain  their  freedom, 
for  they  are  a  nation  of  Christian  tra- 
ditions with  the  faith  to  persevere.  But 
we  in  the  free  world  must  give  them  the 
encouragement  to  continue  the  fight.  We 
must  let  them  know  that  America  still 
stands  devoted,  as  they  do,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

We  must  not.  for  a  minute,  forget  the 
fate  of  this  and  other  nations  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  civilization  and 
whose  right  to  self-government  has  so 
brutally  been  taken  from  them.  All  who 
cherish  freedom  in  the  world  have  a 
common  interest,  and  likewise  we  share 
a  common  threat.  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  therefore,  should  be  for  Amer- 
icans, a  day  of  prayerful  reflection  and 
renewed  dedication. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  district  join 
me  in  saluting  the  courageous  people  of 
Lithuania  and  also  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  one  day  February  16  will  again 
be  truly  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  this  val- 
iant nation.  As  long  as  freedom  exists 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  as  long  as 
we  in  the  free  world  continue  to  give 
them  encouragement,  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  will  not  abandon 
their  dream  of  liberation. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  a  brave  people  observed  the  51st 
anniversary  of  their  country's  declara- 
tion of  independence.  TTiere  was  one 
place,  however,  where  there  could  be  no 
such  commemoration — in  the  country 
Itself. 

In  July  1940.  Soviet  Russia  invaded 
Lithtiania.  commencing  the  occupation 
which  has  oppressed  that  nation.  For 
those  of  us  whose  memories  might  have 
been  dlnuned  over  the  ensuing  years,  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  last  year 
should  serve  as  a  reminder. 

There  will  be  no  self-immolations  to 
dramatize  the  plight  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, or  Estonia.  Tliese  people,  and  the 
other  captive  nations,  have  long  since 
fallen  to  the  depths  of  quiet  despair. 

It  is  for  us  here  to  demand  that  Soviet 
Russia  grant  the  same  right  of  self-de- 
termination to  Lithuania  that  the  Rus- 
sians demand  for  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

As  a  nation  which  demands  justice  for 
all,  we  can  do  no  less. 


Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  celebrate  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic.  Our  otiaenrance  of 
this  anniversary  Is  much  more  than  the 
marking  of  an  historic  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  it  is  a  recognition  of  the 
courageous  resolve  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  that  great  Republic  have  stead- 
fastly maintained  their  love  of  freedom 
in  spite  of  circimistances  which  negate 
any  possibility  of  individual  freedom  ex- 
isting anywhere  but  as  an  Ideal  in  the 
minds  of  its  people. 

Lithuania  was  declared  an  Independent 
nation  on  February  16.  1918.  and  in  the 
short  22  years  that  it  enjoyed  independ- 
ence it  made  great  progress  in  the  areas 
of  labor,  education,  and  land  reform. 
However,  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty 
was  brutally  cut  off  in  1940  when  the  So- 
viet Union  forcefully  annexed  that  Re- 
public with  its  Union  of  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, an  incorporation  which  has  never 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
Since  that  date,  Lithuania  has  remained 
a  hapless  victim  of  the  oppressive  meth- 
ods and  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
people  of  Lithuania  for  being  crudely  en- 
chained in  the  harsh  yoke  of  communism, 
we  rejoice  that  their  physical  bondage 
has  failed  to  break  their  constant  hope 
for  sovereignty  and  with  it,  once  again, 
individual  freedom. 

While  we  cannot  physically  Interfere 
to  restore  full  enjoyment  of  liberty  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  we  hope  that  our 
sincere  concern  for  their  plight  may 
serve  as  a  constant  source  of  encourage- 
ment for  them  to  maintain  their  resolve 
to  throw  off  the  chains  of  communism, 
and  to  give  notice  to  the  world  that  Lith- 
uania, an  imwllllng  captive  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  looks  to  the  day  when  the  Lithu- 
anian Republic  will  once  again  be  al- 
lowed to  plot  its  own  destiny. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  occasion,  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania,  I  wish  to  re- 
state my  feelings  of  sympathy  not  only 
for  the  courageous  Lithuanians  still  un- 
der the  thumb  of  Russian  aggression,  but 
for  oiu-  own  citizens  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry who  feel  so  keenly  the  separa- 
tion from  their  mother  country  because 
they  can  In  no  way  communicate  with 
their  relatives  and  dear  ones  there. 

Lithuanian  Americans,  as  well  as  Lith- 
uanians everywhere  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  will  observe  the  day  with  fitting 
ceremonies;  meanwhile,  Lithuanians  in 
the  homeland  completely  shut  off  by  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  silently  and  secretly 
join  in  observing  an  independence  which 
has  been  temporarily  put  aside. 

In  the  brief  span  between  the  two 
world  wars,  Lithuania  established  her 
right  to  take  her  place  in  the  family  of 
free  nations.  The  cause  of  freedom  was 
precious  to  her  and  her  progress  was  re- 
markable. Today  Lithuania  as  a  nation 
is  being  exterminated. 

Lithuania,  together  with  other  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  waging  a 
great  <itruggle  against  world  Communist 
expansion.  Their  flght  for  freedom  is  not 
only  for  their  own  liberation;  it  is  also 
a  fight  for  freedom  in  the  world. 

Freedom-loving  Americans  everywhere 
admire  the  spirit  through   which   this 
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small  country  had  attained  its  independ- 
ence, and  it  Is  the  hope  and  prayer  of 
all  of  us  that  Lithuania  may  soon  again 
take  its  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  Today  we  in  the  Congress 
pause  in  our  dehiierations  in  recognition 
of  this  significant  event  in  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  on 
their  proud  but  sad  anniversary.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  Congress  devote  this  time 
to  commend  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
to  remind  the  world  that  Uthuania  and 
its  people  continue  to  flght  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  complete  independence 
and  self-government.  We  send  greetings 
from  all  the  American  people  to  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  Lithuania  along  with 
words  of  assurance  that  they  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuania 
nation  declared  its  independence.  This 
was  a  goal  for  which  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple had  been  striving  throughout  a  long 
period  of  Russian  domination — 1795- 
1915 — followed  by  German  occupation 
during  World  War  I.  For  two  decades 
from  that  day  in  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  Uved  and  thrived  in  that  light  of 
freedom  which  we  Americans  believe  is 
the  birthright  of  all  men. 

During  the  period  of  independence, 
gi-eat  emphasis  was  placed  on  improving 
agriculture,  the  primary  occupation  of 
the  Lithuanians.  A  land  reform  program 
was  instituted  with  the  result  that  Lith- 
uania became  a  nation  of  small  farmers. 
Industrialization  progressed  and  employ- 
ment expanded.  Lithuania  also  made 
progress  in  social  legislation,  with  a  labor 
control  law,  the  introduction  of  the  8- 
hour  day,  and  various  other  social  meas- 
ures. In  addition,  Lithuanian  literature 
flourished  and  achievements  were  made 
In  opera  and  music.  However,  when  the 
shadows  of  World  War  II  fell  over  Eu- 
rope, Lithuania,  along  with  so  many  other 
small  nations,  was  an  early  casualty. 
Lithuania  fell  under  Russian  domination 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Soviet 
armies  remained  and  the  country  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  that 
Incorporation  and  the  American  people 
have  long  exhibited  their  concern  and 
sympathy  for  Lithuania — a  country  who 
knew  freedom  only  to  lose  it  to  Commu- 
nist enslavement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mrs.  Elizaiieth  V.  Paiu-azas, 
president  of  the  Detroit  Lithuanian  Or- 
ganizations Center,  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  their  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  rally  at  Mercy  College  In  De- 
troit last  Sunday,  February  16.  The  fact 
that  Americans  of  all  origins  continue 
to  hold  and  attend  these  celebrations 
proves  that  the  plight  of  Lithuania  and 
her  people  has  not  been  forgotten.  When 
Americans,  or  freedom-loving  people 
anywhere,  begin  to  forget  these  anni- 
versaries or  to  simply  Ignore  them  that 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  millions  of  our  fel- 
low hiunan  beings  who  have  had  their 
liberty  taken  away  from  them.  Let  us 
continue  to  remember  until  freedom  and 
Independence  become  a  reality  to  all. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  seven  centuries  the  people 
of  the  Baltic  countries  have  had  to  main- 
tain a  constant  struggle  against  the  op- 
pression of  their  larger  eastern  neighbor, 
Russia.  Since  their  birth  as  free  and  in- 
dependent nation-states  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, they  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
empirical  Russian  desire  to  obtain  a 
"Window  on  the  Baltic  Sea." 

In  the  end,  even  as  civilization  was 
awakening  to  the  values  and  virtues  of 
freedom,  in  the  late  18th  century,  they 
were  ensnared  by  the  Russian  Bear.  From 
that  day  on.  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  maintained  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  secure  their  independ- 
ence and  retain  the  national  identities. 
Five  times,  in  the  centui-y  and  a  half 
that  followed,  they  rose  in  revolt  against 
their  oppressors,  each  time  to  be  savagely 
subdued.  Finally,  in  1917,  they  again  se- 
cured their  sovereignty,  and  became  ac- 
tive members  of  the  world  commimity, 
until  once  more  enslaved  by  the  Soviets, 
a  mere  20  years  later. 

The  Communists  have  realized  that  na- 
tional pride  and  the  longing  for  liberty 
are  too  strong  to  beat  down  with  a  club, 
and  so  have  undertaken  a  campaign  to 
destroy  the  culture,  language,  and  even 
the  population  of  the  Baltic  states.  They 
have  outlawed  their  native  dialect,  at- 
tempting to  replace  it  with  Russian ;  they 
have  outlawed  all  works  of  art  and  print- 
ing which  refer  in  any  way  to  the  three 
states  as  distinct  entities;  and.  most  dis- 
gusting of  all.  they  have  even  attempted 
to  eliminate  them  as  people  altogether, 
by  mass  deportations  and  colonization  of 
their  lands. 

But  still  the  struggle  for  self-determi- 
nation goes  on.  And  so,  on  this,  the  51st 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
I  pledge  my  support  to  the  pursuit  of 
freedom,  and  my  hopes  that  some  day 
soon,  the  liberty  loving  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  will  once  again 
be  able  to  govern  themselves  in  peace  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
wars  cause  desolation  and  destruction, 
untold  misery  and  endless  suffering  to 
millions  of  peoples,  and  they  have  been 
the  source  of  many  complex  international 
problems  which  plague  us  today.  Certain 
wars,  however  destructive  and  deadly,  do 
bring  at  least  some  good  results  in  their 
train,  by  giving  freedom  to  subdued  and 
submerged  nations  that  have  long  sought 
and  hoped  for  their  independence.  The 
First  World  War  did  produce  such  a 
happy  result.  It  differed  from  the  last 
world  war  in  that  many  nationality 
groups  which  had  lost  their  national 
political  liberties  for  centuries,  freed 
themselves  from  their  oppressors  and 
proclaimed  their  independence.  Lithu- 
ania, whose  independence  day  is  being 
celebrated  now,  was  one  of  the  coimtries 
that  attained  its  independence  in  the 
First  World  War. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  justly  proud 
of  their  long  and  glorious  histoiT.  For 
centuries  the  Lithuanian  kingdom  was  a 
powerful  force  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Lithuanians  not  only  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling at  least  some  of  the  incursions  of 
barbarian  invaders  coming  from  the  East 
into  northeastern  Europe,  but  they  also 


were  the  champions  and  the  advance 
guard  of  Christianity  In  that  part  of 
Europe.  Late  hi  the  16th  century  the 
Lithuanians  united  with  the  Poles,  and 
formed  a  dual  monarchy.  The  union 
lasted  for  about  200  years.  During 
that  time  the  destiny  of  Lithuania 
was  wedded  to  that  of  Poland,  and  in  the 
late  18th  century  when  Poland  was  par- 
titioned, a  large  part  of  Poland,  and  with 
it  all  of  Lithuania,  was  incorporated  into 
the  Russian  Empire. 

The  loss  of  national  independence  by 
Lithuania  did  not  mean  the  loss  of  the 
Lithuanian      spirit      of     independence. 
Throughout    their    trying    years   under 
czarist     domination     the     Lithuanians 
learned  that  individual  or  group  well- 
being  could  not  be  fully  achieved  with- 
out    national     political     independence. 
They  learned  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  their  labor,  they  should  have 
complete    freedom   in    their   homeland. 
Consequently,  for  more  than  100  years, 
until  the  day  whose  51st  anniversary  we 
are  now  observing,  they  worked  cease- 
lessly for  the  realization  of  their  most 
cherished  ideal,  for  the  independence  of 
Lithuania.  None  of  the  repres.sive  meas- 
ures of  the  Russian  regime,  none'  of  its 
harshness,  nor  its  proscription  of  the 
Lithuanian  language  and  culture,  none  of 
these  could  dissuade  the  patriotic  and 
freedom-loving  Lithuanians  from  their 
firm  conviction  that  no  amount  of  ma- 
terial and  even  human  sacrifice  was  too 
much  for  the  realization  of  their  na- 
tional goal.  They  fought  for  it  openly  as 
v.cU  as  secretly.  They  staged  open  rebel- 
lioiis  against  their  oppressors  more  than 
once,  but  they  had  to  wait  until  World 
War  I  for  the  actual  achievement  of  their 
national  independence. 

When  Lithuania  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence, the  war  was  still  raging,  and 
most  of  the  country  was  still  under  en- 
emy occupation.  Soon,  however,  the  war 
ended  and  all  Lithuanians  joined  hands, 
not  only  in  the  fullness  of  joy  to  cele- 
brate their  victoi-y,  tut  also  for  the  re- 
building of  their  now  liberated  country. 
In  this  difficult  task  they  were  remarka- 
bly successful.  In  a  few  years  normalcy 
was  restored,  and  Lithuania  was  blessed 
with  prosperity  and  progress.  For  more 
than  two  decades  the  Lithuanians  lived 
in  the  happiness  of  freedom.  Then  came 
the  rude  shock  from  the  sudden  unleash- 
ing of  evil  international  forces.  Hemmed 
in  between  the  vast  military  machines  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  Communist  Russia, 
Uttle  Lithuania  could  not  hope  to  cope 
with  either.  In  mid-1340  Lithuania  was 
invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Red  army, 
and  then  the  country  was  against  the 
will  of  the  people,  forcibly  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  freedom  in  their  liomeland,  and 
today  they  still  suffer  under  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny.  Of  course  in  Lithu- 
ania they  are  not  free  to  observe  their 
Independence  Day,  their  national  holi- 
day. But  we  in  the  free  world  observe  the 
anniversary  of  that  memorable  event  and 
hope  that  these  stouthearted  people  will 
again  quickly  regain  their  freedom  and 
live  in  peace  in  their  homeland. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  Lithuanians  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  ob- 
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served  the  51«t  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

Ironically,  the  only  country  In  which 
this  occasion  will  not  be  commemorated 
Is  Lithuania.  Itself.  Though  Lithuanians 
did  proclaim  their  Independence  after 
generations  of  struggle  against  foreign 
domination,  though  they  did  make  un- 
precedented strides  In  securing  liberty 
for  all  Lithuanian  citizens,  yet  today 
these  courageous  people  live  under  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

This  anniversary  is  a  reminder  to  us 
all  that  only  a  minority  of  the  world's 
population  enjoys  the  basic  freedoms 
which  we  often  toke  for  granted.  Fur- 
thermore, it  should  remind  us  of  the 
millions  who  long  for  independence, 
especially  those  who  once  had  their 
dreams  of  freedom  fulfilled,  only  to  have 
them  shattered  again  two  decades  later. 

Man  has  a  basic  right  to  choose  the 
type  of  government  under  which  he 
wishes  to  live.  Fifty-one  years  ago  the 
proud  and  valiant  people  of  Lithuania 
made  that  choice :  they  chose  democracy. 
And  today,  though  illegally  dominated 
by  Soviet  rule,  the  Lithuanian  people 
still  choose  democracy.  Even  though  com- 
munism has  overrun  their  country,  it  can 
never  overrun  their  minds  and  hearts. 
We  salute  the  courage  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  their  undaunting  spirit  and 
share  with  them  the  hope  that  their 
dream  of  liberty  will  again  be  realized  for 
all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  jwint  I  would  also 
like  to  include  in  the  Recoro  the  follow- 
ing sUtement  by  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council.  Inc. : 
Pao  IIkmobia:  On  Lithuania's  Indcpcndcncx 

Soviet  Ruaala's  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  In  1968  was  a  dramatic  re- 
minder to  the  free  world  of  the  identical  So- 
viet Invasion  and  occupation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  two  Baltic  States  In  1940.  In 
both  Instances  the  Soviet  aggression  was  un- 
provoked. In  flagrant  violation  of  existing 
treaties  and  International  law.  and  against 
the  free  wlU  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  Government  sternly  de- 
nounced this  wanton  Soviet  aggression  In 
July  1940  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Illegal  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  communists.  This  Just  and  honor- 
able position,  a  basic  tenet  of  United  States 
policy,  has  been  maintained  by  all  succeeding 
administrations. 

Despite  the  condemnations  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  free  world,  the  Soviet  Union  stUl 
forces  Lithuania  and  its  people  to  suffer  op- 
pression and  exploitation  under  despotic 
communist  rule.  Lithuanian  national  culture 
Is  gradually  being  destroyed  and  russlflcatlon 
of  the  country  and  lU  people  is  being  brought 
about.  Yet.  even  though  their  country  has 
been  converted  Into  a  colony  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  the  people  of  Lithuania — and  the  pa- 
triotic Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent — 
dsmand 

rSKCSOlI     AND     INDKPSNDKMCK    rOB     UTHOANIAI 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  United 
States  Oovemment  for  Its  continued  &nn  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  consequence  of  Soviet 
aggression.  However,  this  stand  In  itself  la 
not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of 
presently-subjugated  nations. 

It  Is  our  flrm  conviction  that  strong  and 
steady  pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  the 
rulers  of  Soviet  Union  by  the  governments 
and  people  of  the  free  world  to  effect  the 
liberation  o<  Soviet-capUve  nations.  We  de- 
mand, and  ask  the  free  world  to  Join  us  In 
demanding,  that  the  Soviets  withdraw  their 
army.    poUcs    and    ruling    apparatus    from 


Lithuania,  so  the  people  of  Lithuania  could 
freely  elect  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. In  accord  with  the  Atlantic  and  United 
Nations  Charters  and  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  which  the  Soviets  demand  for 
the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  appeal  to  you  to 
urge  the  United  States  Government  to  take 
all  possible  peaceable  means  to  restore  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  all  other  captive  nations. 

LITMtJANlAN-AlfEaiCAN    COONCIL,    INC. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
many  Lithuanian  fiiends  in  the  Oreater 
Cleveland  area,  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  grave  concern  I  feel  for  their  home- 
land. Year  after  year,  we  in  the  House 
and  Senate  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
valiant  spirit  of  those  Lithuanians  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the  undying 
desire  which  lives  in  all  our  hearts  for 
a  restoration  of  the  Independence  they 
marked  51  years  ago. 

As  always  on  the.se  occasions.  I  point 
to  positive,  peaceful  actions  which  we 
could  take  to  help  make  liberty  a  reality 
to  Lithuania  and  to  all  the  captive  na- 
tions under  Communist  domination. 
Once  again  I  urge  that  action  be  taken 
on  my  bill  to  create  a  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  and  on  my  reso- 
lution to  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  be 
required  to  abide  by  its  charter  commit- 
ments regarding  the  sovereignty  of  na- 
tions and  the  return  of  political  prisoners 
to  their  homelands.  These  measures  are 
House  Resolution  77  and  House  C.ncur- 
rent  Resolution  59. 

I  also  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks 
a  memorandum  sent  to  me  by  the  Lithu- 
anian Christian  Democratic  Union  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
a  pro  memoria  on  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence, which  I  received  from  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Council,  Inc. 

The  material  follows: 

LrrHTANUN  CHSISTUN  DHfOCSATIC 

Union  CxNTaAi.  ConMrrrxx. 

CUvtland,  Ohio. 


mXMORANDUIC  TO  TMX  HONOKASLK  MnCBKBS  OF 

THE  Unitxb  States  Scnatc  and  the  House 

or  RKraasENTATiTEs 

Today  marks  the  Plfty-Ptrst  Anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  once  an  ancient  civilization,  whose 
roots  reach  to  the  second  century  and  Its 
kingdom  to  the  thirteenth:  that  of  a  nation 
whose  political,  economic  and  social  record 
was  as  distinctive  as  It  was  progressive.  It 
Is  tragic  therefore,  that  this  anniversary  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  brutal  fact  that  Lithu- 
ania today  bears  the  heavy  yoke  of  Soviet 
Imperialism. 

Acting  In  conspiracy  with  the  Nazi  regime 
(see  "Nazi-Soviet  Relations  1039-1941". 
excerpts  attached)  the  Soviet  Union  broke 
four  major  bilateral  treaties: 

1.  The  Treaty  of  Brest-Lltovsk  of  March  3. 
1918  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  forever  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  Lithuania. 

2.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  July  13.  1930.  which 
defined  the  common  boundaries. 

'3.  The  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  September 
28.  1936.  which  was  later  extended  to  1945. 

4.  The  Soviet  Imposed  Mutual  Assistance 
Pact  of  October  10.  1939. 

On  June  IS,  1940.  with  the  above  treaties 
In  fuM  force  and  effect,  the  military  forces 
of  Soviet  Union  occupied  the  territory  of 
Uthuaala.  and  two  days  later  repeated  the 
same  attack  against  the  Republics  rf  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  Occupation  was  followed  by  sys- 
tematic terror  and  violence.  Religious  and 
political    persecutions   culminated    In 


executions  and  deportations  to  the  Siberian 
wastelands.  Many  sources  place  the  number 
of  such  Baltic  victims  at  the  one  million 
mark. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  Soviets  staged 
mock  elections  and  as  the  result  of  these, 
forcibly  Incorporated  Lithuania  and  the  othrr 
Baltic  Republics  Into  their  slave  empire. 

On  July  33,  1940,  the  United  SUtes  de- 
nounced this  aggression,  and  all  Adminis- 
trations since  then  have  affirmed  this  stnnd 
and  have  opposed  this  brutal  Invasion  and 
forced  annexation. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  that  during  the 
present  rise  of  many  former  colonies  to  their 
rightly  deserved  national  Independences,  a 
shroud  of  silence  Is  maintained  about  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Soviet  occupied  coun- 
tries whose  traditions  of  statehood  reach 
back  for  many  centuries. 

It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  conceive  that 
all  the  international  crimes  committed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  are  still  not  rectified,  nor 
the  criminal  punished.  It  Is  Indeed  a  crime  In 
Itself  that  Kremlin  U  still  permitted  to  In- 
dulge In  International  rape,  as  In  the  case  of 
Czechoslovakia  just  a  few  short  months  ago. 

It  Is  time  to  raise  such  questions  before 
International  forums  and  to  seek  condemna- 
non  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  lU  genocldal 
actions.  It  Is  also  time  to  Investigate  the 
Illegal  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  to  thor- 
oughly study  the  prevailing  conditions  in 
these  countries,  the  results  of  which  should 
be  made  public. 

At  this  time  there  Is  a  plan  submitted  by 
the  Honorable  Prank  Annunzlo.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois.  In  a  form  of  H.  Con. 
Res.  81.  which  "Expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  Incorporation  of 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  Into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 

We  ask  all  of  you  to  support  this  Resolu- 
tion. It  Is  one  definite  way  In  which  you  cnn 
help  us  In  our  fight  for  liberty  and  justice. 

Very  i  espectf ully  submitted. 
A.  J.  KAStUArns. 
President.  Central  Committee. 

K.  ALCIM ANTAS  PAUTIENIS. 

Chairman,  Commission  on  International 
Relatio:is. 

Nazi-Soviet    Relations.    1939-41 
(Documents  from  the  Archives  of  the  Ger- 
man   Foreign   Office,   edited    by   Raymond 
James  Son  tag  and  James  Stuart  Beddlel 
I  Frames  183-183.  serial  F  19) 

SECBET     ADDrnONAL     PBOTOCOL 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of  the 
Nonaggresslon  Pact  between  the  German 
Reich  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics the  undersigned  plenlptotentlarles  of 
each  of  the  two  parties  discussed  In  strictly 
confidential  conversations  the  question  of  the 
boundary  of  their  respective  spheres  of  l:i- 
fiuence  In  E^astem  Europe.  These  conversa- 
tions led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  territorial  and  political 
rearrangement  In  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Baltic  States  (Finland.  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania),  the  northern  boundary  of  Lithu- 
ania shall  represent  the  boundary  of  the 
spheres  of  Infiuence  of  Germany  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  In  this  connection  the  Interest  of 
Lithuania  In  the  Vllna  area  Is  recognized  by 
each  party. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  territorial  and  political 
rearrangement  of  the  areas  l>eIonglng  to  the 
Polish  state  the  spheres  of  Influence  of  Oer. 
many  and  the  U.S.8Jt.  shall  be  bounded  ap- 
proximately by  the  line  of  the  rivers  Narew, 
VUtula,  and  San. 

The  question  ot  whether  the  Interests  of 
both  parties  make  desirable  the  maintenance 
of  an  independent  Polish  state  and  bow  such 
a  state  should  be  bounded  can  only  be  def- 
initely determined  In  the  course  of  further 
political  developments. 

In  any  event  both  Oovemmenta  will  re- 


I 
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solve  this  question  by  means  of  a  friendly 
agreement. 

3  With  regard  to  Southeastern  Europe  at- 
tention U  called  by  the  Soviet  side  to  lU 
interest  In  Bessarabia.  The  German  side  de- 
clares Ite  complete  poUtlcal  dUlnterestedness 
In  these  areas."  ^  ^     ^  ^^ 

4.  This  protocol  shall  be  treated  by  both 
parties  as  strictly  secret. 

Moscow,  August  23,  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich : 

V.  RiBBENTROP. 

Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.:  1 

V.  MOLOTOV. 
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(Frames  0326-0326.  serial  F  2] 

SECRET  SUPPLEMENTARY  PROTOCOL 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  declare 
the  agreement  of  the  Government  of  the 
German  Reich  and  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  upon  the  following: 

The  Secret  Supplementary  Protocol  signed 
on  August  23,  1939,  shall  be  amended  in 
Item  1  to  the  effect  that  the  territory  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  falls  to  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  the  USSR.,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  province  of  Lublin  and  parts  of 
the  province  ot  Warsaw  fall  to  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  Germany  (cf.  the  map  attached 
to  the  Boundary  and  Friendship  Treaty 
signed  today) .  As  soon  as  the  Government  of 
the  USSR,  shall  take  special  measures  on 
Lithuanian  territory  to  protect  its  Interests, 
the  present  German-Llthtianlan  border,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  natural  and  simple  boun- 
dary delineation,  shall  be  rectified  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Lithuanian  territory  situated 
to  the  southwest  of  the  line  marked  on  the 
attached  map  should  fall  to  Germany. 

Further  it  is  declared  that  the  economic 
agreements  now  In  force  between  Germany 
and  Lithuania  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
measures  of  the  Soviet  Union  referred  to 
above. 

Moscow,  September  28.  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German 
Reich : 

J.  rtlBBENTROP. 

By  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.:  I 

I  W.  MOLOTOW. 

[Frame  0329,  serial  F  2| 

SECRET  SUPPLEMENTARY  PROTOCOL 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries,  on 
concluding  the  German-Russian  Boundary 
and  Friendship  Treaty,  have  declared  their 
agreement  upon  the  following: 

Both  parties  will  tolerate  in  their  terri- 
tories no  Polish  agitation  which  affects  the 
territories  of  the  other  party.  They  will  sup- 
press m  their  territories  all  beginnings  of 
such  agitation  and  inform  each  other  con- 
cerning suitable  measures  for  this  purpose. 

Moscow,  September  28.  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German 
Reich:  I 

J.  RIBBENTROP. 

By  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.'s.R.: 

W.  MoLOTOW. 

The  Minister  then  stated  that  particularly 
In  view  Of  the  known  attitude  of  Germany 
he  had  omitted  one  point  in  the  note,  which 
the  other  Lithuanian  Ministers  would  In- 
clude in  their  notes  to  the  goveriunents  to 
which  they  were  accredited,  namely,  the  re- 


quest that  the  Incorporation  not  be  recog- 
nized. The  Minister  asked  whether  he  could 
not  at  least  orally  present  this  request  here. 
I  rejected  this,  whereupon  the  Minister 
stated  that  the  request  was  to  be  considered 
as  not  having  been  made.  Finally,  the  Min- 
ister said  that  he  Intended  to  make  known 
his  action  by  an  announcement  from  the 
Berlin  office  of  the  Elte  Agency,  since  this 
appeared  to  him  necessary  for  the  assertion 
of  his  personal  attitude  toward  events. 

I  requested  the  Minister  to  refrain  from 
this,  and  he  promised  to  comply. 

Transmitted  to  the  Reich  Foreign  Minis- 
ter through  the  State  Secretary  with  the 
request  for  Instructions  whether  the  note 
should  be  retained  here.  The  Latvian  and 
Estonian  Ministers  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
sent similar  notes  here.  The  Latvian  Minis- 
ter had  already  made  an  appointment  with 
me  lor  5:30  p.m  today. 

WOERMANN. 

I  Enclosure] 

THE       LrrHUANIAN        MINISTER       IN        GERMANY 
(SKIRPA)    TO  THE  REICH  FOREIGN  MINISTER 

3991  Berlin,  July  21,  1940 


"The  German  text  of  this  article  of  the 
Protocol  Is  as  follows:  "Hlnslchtllch  des  SU- 
dostens  Europas  wlrd  von  sowjetlscher  Sclte 
das  Interesae  an  Bessarablen  betont.  Von 
deutscher  Selte  wlrd  das  vOUige  poUtlsche 
Deslutercssement  an  dleseu  Gebleten 
erklart." 

For  a  statement  by  the  Reich  Foreign  Min- 
ister concerning  the  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Nonaggresslon  Pact,  see  Rlbbentrop's  memo- 
randum for  Hitler  of  June  24,  1940,  post,  p. 
157. 


Herr  Reich  Minister:  I  have  the  honor. 
Excellency,  to  bring  the  following  to  your 
attention: 

As  is  already  known,  on  June  14,  1940, 
the  Union  oi  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum  to  Lithuania  under 
flimsy  and  unjustified  pretexts,  In  which  it 
was  demanded: 

1.  that  the  constitutional  government  of 
Lithuania  be  forced  to  resign  immediately: 
2  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Chief  of  the  State  Security  Police  be 
tried  without  preferring  charges  based  on 
law.  and  ,  „     ,  . 

3.  that  free  and  unlimited  entry  of  Soviet 
military  forces  into  Lithuania  be  granted. 

On  the  following  day  the  Ru8.slan  Red 
Army,  after  having  attacked  the  Lithuanian 
frontier  guards,  crossed  the  Lithuanian  bor- 
der and  occupied  all  of  Lithuania.  Further- 
more, a  pupjjet  government  was  forced  upon 
us  by  a  high  Soviet  official  sent  from  Mos- 
cow for  this  purpose,  and  the  entire  admin- 
istration was  put  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 

In  order  to  Incorporate  Lithuania  fully 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
elections  to  the  Selm  (Parliament)  were  or- 
dered on  Julv  14,  resulting  In  the  greatest 
falslflcatlon  of  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian 
population. 

In  order  to  quell  any  expression  of  resist- 
ance, even  before  the  elections  all  Lith- 
uanian clubs  and  organizations  were  sup- 
pressed, the  Lithuanian  press  was  seized  and 
Its  editors  removed  by  force,  and  the  more 
or  less  Influential  personalities  in  public  life 
were  arrested.  People  who  previously  were 
considered  open  enemies  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  were  appointed  to  Government  offices, 
particularly  In  the  State  Security  Police. 

The  Communist  Party  was  the  only  politi- 
cal organization  which  was  allowed  to  func- 
tion legally.  And  It  then  exerted  the  decisive 
Influence  on  the  scheduled  elections.  Only 
one  list  of  candidates  was  permitted,  namely, 
the  one  that  was  agreeable  to  the  Communist 
Party. 

In  order  to  force  the  necessary  participa- 
tion In  the  elections  anybody  who  did  not 
wish  to  vote  was  threatened  with  being  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  people,  and  personal 
attendance  was  strictly  checked. 

It  was  Immediately  obvious  that  the  Selm, 
elected  under  such  circumstances,  was  only 
a  blind  tool  In  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  thereby  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Today,  on  July 
21,  1940,  the  Selm  adopted  a  resolution  to 
establish  the  Soviet  system  within  the  coun- 
try and  to  incorporate  Lithuania  into  the 
Union  of  soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  Rus- 
sisi. 

All  these  me.isures  of  the  Government  of 


the  U.S.S.R.  amount  to  a  flagrant  vlolatton 
of  all  treaties  signed  between  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  particular 
however: 

1.  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12,  1920.  by 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  as  successor  of  the  former 
Russian  Tsarist  Empire  recognized  uncon- 
ditionally the  Independence  and  autonomy 
of  Lithuania,  and  by  which  she  renounced 
forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty  which  Rus- 
sia previously  had  over  Lithuania  (see  ar- 
ticle l>; 

2.  of  the  Nonaggresslon  Pact  of  September 
22  1926,  and  of  Its  renewals  of  May  6,  1931. 
and  of  April  4,  1934.  In  this  Pact  the  U.S.S.R. 
obligates  herself  to  respect  the  sovereignty 
of  Lithuania  as  well  as  her  territorial  Integ- 
rity and  Inviolability  under  all  circumstances 
(see  article  2)  and  to  refrain  froi.i  any  use 
offeree  (articles): 

3.  Of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1939,  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  repeats  a  solemn  assurance  to 
Lithuania  not  to  violate  In  any  way  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Lithuanian  State,  as  well  as 
Its  Internal  order. 

In  view  of  r.ll  these  circumstances  I  feel 
compelled  as  the  Minister  appointed  by  the 
constitutional  agencies  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  accredited  to  the  German 
Reich  to  lodge  the  most  solemn  and  deter- 
mined protest  against  the  oppression  of  mv 
countrv  and  the  deprivation  of  sovereignty 
and  national  Independence  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
to  declare  that  because  the  above-mentioned 
resolution  of  the  Selm  was  Imposed  by  Rus- 
sian occupation  authorities  It  amounts  to 
nothing  but  the  most^outrageous  falsifica- 
tion of  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  that  It  Is  in  the  sharp- 
est conflict  with  the  constitution  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Lithuanian  State,  as  well  as  the 
free  right  cf  self-determination  of  nations, 
and  that,  therefore.  It  cannot  be  recognized 
as  valid  in  any  way. 

I  avail  mvself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

K.  Skirpa. 


IFrames  214780-214781.  serial  104] 
roREicN'  on  ice  memorandum 

BKni.lN.J-nly  22.1940. 
The  Latvian  Minister  called  on  me  today 
and  gave  me  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister,  in  which  he  as  Minister  of 
the  -legitimate  Government  of  Latvia"  pro- 
tests against  the  Incorporation  of  Latvia  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic*.  In 
this  connection  the  Minister  remarked  that 
he  would  not  think  of  creating  any  difficul- 
ties for  Germany.  None  could.  In  his  opinion, 
result  from  his  entering  this  protest  here. 

I  tcld  Herr  Kreevirlnsch  that  I  would  keep 
his  letter  personally  for  the  time  being.  I 
would  notify  him  later  whether  the  letter 
could  remain  here  or  not. 

In  connection  with  the  memorandimn  of 
the  conversation  with  the  Lithuanian  Minis- 
ter "-'  there  is  transmitted  herewith  this  re- 
port to  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  through 
the  Stat«  Secretary,  with  the  request  for 
action. 

WOERMAN.V. 

[Frame  112966.  serial  104] 

THE     REICH     FOREIGN     MINISTER    TO     THE     Ct  R- 
MAN      AMBASS.\DOR      IN      THE      SOVIET      UNION 

(SCHULENBURO 

Telegram 
No.  57.  Teletype  from  Puschel  No.  12  of  Jan- 
uary 10,  11 :45  p.m. 

Reference  your  telegram  No.  60  of  Jan- 
uary 8.» 

I  request  you  not  to  broach  the  question 
of  increased  German  troop  shipments  to 
Rumania     with     the     Soviet     Government. 


i^'  Ante,  p.  168. 
»  Not  printed. 


4000 
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Should  you  be  approAcbed  r«g«rdln«  th« 
matter  by  H«rT  UolotoT  or  ao(n«  other  In- 
fluential person  In  the  SoTlet  OoTemment, 
pleaae  s*y  that  according  to  your  Infonna- 
tion  the  sending  of  Oerman  troops  was  ex- 
clusively a  matter  of  precautionary  military 
measures  against  England.  The  English  al- 
ready had  military  contingents  on  Oreek  soil 
and  It  was  to  be  erpected  that  they  would 
further  Increase  those  contingents  In  the 
Immediate  future.  Germany  would  not  un- 
der any  circumstances  tolerate  England's 
gaining  a  footbold  on  Oreek  soil.  Please  do 
not  go  Into  greater  detail  until  further 
notice. 

RnvntTBor 

(Frames  833-834.  serial  P  15) 

aCCBCT    PmOTOCOL 

The  Oerman  Ambassador,  Count  von  der 
Schulenburg.  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Oerman  Reich,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars  of  the  U8S.R..  V.  M. 
Molotov,  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government 
of  the  n.S.SR.,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following : 

I.  The  Government  of  the  Oerman  Reich 
renounces  its  claim  to  the  strip  of  Lith- 
uanian territory  which  is  mentioned  In  the 
Secret  Supplementary  Protocol  of  September 
2tf.  1936'^  and  which  has  been  marked  on 
the  map  attached   to  this  Protocol: 

3.  The  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Is  prepared  to  compen- 
sate the  Oovernment  of  the  German  nielch 
for  the  territory  mentioned  In  Point  1  of 
this  Protocol  by  paying  7.500.000  gold  dollars 
or  31.500.000  Rclcbsmarks  to  Germany. 

The  amount  of  31.5  million  Relchsmarks 
wUl  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
n.S.S.R.  In  the  following  manner:  one-eighth, 
that  is.  3.937.500  Relchsmarks.  In  non-ferrous 
metal  deliveries  within  three  months  after 
the  signing  of  ttala  Protocol,  the  remaining 
seven-eighths,  or  27.562.500  Relschsmarks.  In 
gold  by  deduction  from  the  Oerman  gold 
payments  which  Germany  Is  to  make  by 
February  11.  1941  In  accordance  with  the 
correspondence  exchanged  between  the 
Chairman  of  the  Oerman  Economic  Delega- 
tion. Dr.  Schnurre,  and  the  People's  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Trade  of  the  n.S.S.R.. 
Herr  A.  I.  Mlkoyan.  in  connection  with  the 
"Agreement  of  January  10.  1941  t:oncemlng 
reciprocal  deliveries  In  the  second  treaty 
period  on  the  basis  of  the  Economic  Agree- 
ment between  the  German  Reich  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  Febru- 
ary 11.  1940.  " 

3.  This  Protocol  has  been  executed  In  two 
originals  In  the  German  language  and  two 
originals  In  the  Russian  language  and  shall 
become  effective  immediately  upon  signature. 

Moscow.  January  10.  1941. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich: 

SCtTDLXMBXTmO. 

By  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.: 

V.  Moixyrov. 

[Frames  112984-112986.  serial  104| 

THB     SrATS     SXCMrrAXT     IN     THS     GK«MAN     FOK- 
EIGN     OmCK      (WnZSACKDI)      TO     THB     KUCH 

roancN    MiNism 

BnuN.  January  17.  1941. 
Secret. 
St.  S.  Nr.  52. 

By  wire  by  fastest  means  to  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister   (teletype  or  telephone). 

The  Russian  Ambassador  called  on  me  this 
iifternoon.  On  the  basis  of  a  memorandum 
which  he  handed  me  later  on,  he  stated  the 
following: 

"According  to  all  reports,  Oerman  troops 
In  great  niunbers  are  In  Rumania  and  are 
now  prepared  to  march  Into  Bulgaria,  having 
as  their  goal  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria, 
Oreece,   and   the   Straits.   There   can   be   no 


'  Ante.  p.  107. 


doubt  ttiat  England  will  try  to  foreataU  the 
operations  of  German  troops,  to  occupy  the 
Straits,  to  start  military  operations  a^Unst 
Bulgaria  in  alliance  with  Turkey,  and  turn 
Bulgaria  Into  a  theater  of  operations.  The 
Soviet  Oovernment  has  stated  repeatedly  to 
the  Oerman  Oovemment  that  It  considers 
the  territory  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  Straits 
as  the  security  zone  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that 
It  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  events  which 
threaten  the  security  Interests  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  view  of  all  this  the  Soviet  Oovernment 
regards  •  •  •. 

Pao  MXIIOKIA  ON   LrrHiJANM's   Indbpcndence 

Soviet  Russia's  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  In  1968  was  a  dramatic  re- 
minder to  the  free  world  of  the  Identical 
Soviet  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  two  Baltic  States  In  1940.  In 
both  Instances  the  Soviet  aggression  was  un- 
provoked, In  flagrant  violation  of  existing 
treaties  and  International  law.  and  against 
the  free  will  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  Oovernment  sternly  de- 
nounced this  wanton  Soviet  aggression  In 
1940  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize 
the  Illegal  annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  communists.  This  Just  and  honorable 
position,  a  basic  tenet  of  United  States  policy, 
has  been  maintained  by  all  succeeding 
administrations. 

Despite  the  condemnation  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  free  world,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
forces  Lithuania  and  Its  people  to  suffer  op- 
pression and  exploitation  under  despotic 
communist  rule.  Lithuanian  national  culture 
Is  gradually  being  destroyed  and  russlflca- 
tlon  of  the  country  and  Its  people  Is  being 
brought  about.  Tet.  even  though  their  coun- 
try has  been  converted  Into  a  colony  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  the  people  of  Lithuania — 
and  the  patriotic  Anterlcans  of  Lithuanian 
descent — demand  freedom  and  Independence 
for  Lithuania! 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  United 
States  Oovernment  for  Its  continued  firm 
refusal  to  recognize  the  consequence  of  So- 
viet aggression  However,  this  stand  In  Itself 
Is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  liberation 
of  presently-subjugated  nations. 

It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  strong  and 
steady  pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  the 
rulers  of  Soviet  Union  by  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  free  world  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Sovlet-captlve  nations.  We  de- 
mand, and  ask  the  free  world  to  Join  us  In  de- 
manding, that  the  Soviets  withdraw  their 
army,  police  and  ruling  apparatus  from 
Lithuania,  so  the  people  of  Lithuania  could 
freely  elect  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. In  accord  with  the  Atlantic  and  United 
Nations  Charters  and  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination which  the  Soviets  demand  for 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  appeal  to  you  to 
urge  the  United  States  Oovernment  to  take 
all  possible  peaceable  means  to  restore  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  and  all  other  captive  nations. 
Ltthuanian  American  Council,  Inc. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  in- 
deed an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  Join 
with  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  Dan  Flood,  in 
commemorating  the  5 1st  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. 

The  example  of  the  Lithuanian  exiles 
here  in  this  country  is  a  constant  demon- 
stration that  their  memory  of  the  free- 
dom the  land  of  their  forefathers  once 
enjoyed  has  not  grown  dim.  In  turn,  all 
Americans  must  not  let  the  years  have 
a  dimming  effect  on  our  own  memory  of 
Lithuania's  independence. 


Our  commemoration  of  this  people's 
history  of  independence  is  meant  not  only 
to  stir  the  fires  of  freedom  in  the  hearts 
of  Lithuanians,  but  also  to  fuel  the  fires 
of  patriotism  In  our  own  hearts. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council,  and 
its  counterparts  throughout  the  free 
world,  are  *o  be  commended  for  their  de- 
termined efforts  to  restore  the  freedom 
which  Lithuania  knew  until  1940.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  June  15, 
1940.  that  the  armies  of  Soviet  Russia 
invaded  and  subjugated  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Since  then  one  must  marvel  at 
the  patience,  courage,  and  dedication  of 
the  Lithuanian  p>eople. 

History  is  actually  a  story  of  such  hu- 
man desires  and  values.  Although  inven- 
tions and  material  progress  seemingly 
have  the  greatest  impact  upon  man- 
kind's institutions,  it  Is  ultimately  the 
human  spirit  which  marks  the  destiny 
of  man. 

Men.  not  the  machines  they  create, 
will  decide  who  shall  triumph  in  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  totalitari- 
anism. Despite  the  harrowing  power  and 
explosiveness  of  modem  weapons,  the 
human  spirit  remains  the  ultimate  weap- 
on in  any  conflict. 

This  is  why  it  is  not  only  fitting,  but 
indeed  necessary,  that  we  pause  today 
in  our  legislative  deliberations  to  praise 
the  indc»nitable  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania — a  people  whose  history  is 
filled  with  courageous  deeds  in  defense 
of  their  liberty.  These  deeds  give  shining 
testimony  to  their  devotion  to  freedom 
and  indep>endence. 

For  almost  three  decades  now  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  have  steadfastly  and 
bravely  resisted  every  effort  of  the  Soviet 
dictators  to  convert  them  to  the  Com- 
munist outlook  and  way  of  life. 

The  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
hope  for,  tuid  patiently  await  the  day 
when  liberty  and  national  independence 
will  be  restored  to  them.  Their  determi- 
nation and  dedication  is  of  the  same  in- 
tensity which  has  often  before  changed 
the  course  of  history. 

Today,  on  this  51st  anniversary  of  their 
declaration  of  independence,  let  us  Join 
our  hopes  and  prayers  with  the  Lithu- 
anian people. 

We.  the  people  of  America,  share  with 
them  their  love  for  freedom.  We,  with 
them,  hope  for  a  better,  brighter  tomor- 
row when  Lithuania  once  again  is  free 
of  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny  and 
can  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  world 
community  of  nations. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  pleasure  and  privilege  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  commemo- 
rating the  51st  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  gallant  Lithuanian 
nation. 

Fifty-one  years  ago,  Lithuania  stood 
forth  as  an  independent,  democratic  re- 
public with  a  happy,  prosperous  people 
who  faced  the  future  with  confidence  in 
their  destiny.  In  this  year  of  1969,  our 
observance  is  unfortunately  shaded  with 
sorrow.  The  bright  star  of  Lithuania's 
freedom  has  been  clouded  over  by  the 
violent  storms  of  tyranny.  We  gaze  with 
sadness  upon  the  advancing  tragedy  of 
sacrifice  to  ruthless  imperialism  that  has 
enveloped  Lithuania;  she  has  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  nation. 
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The  world  does  not  know  all  of  the  ter- 
rible details  of  what  has  happened  to 
Lithuanians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  but 
we  do  know  that  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  have  been  liquidated, 
martyred  for  their  patriotism,  their 
religious  faith,  and  their  steadfast  resist- 
ance to  tyranny.  They  have  been  torn 
from  their  families  and  homes  for  serv- 
ice as  slaves  in  Siberia.  We  grieve  deeply 
for  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  has  be- 
fallen this  tiny  country. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this 
anniversary  commemoration  ought  to  be 
a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all  Lithuanians,  but 
how  can  they  rejoice  when  their  people 
are  suffering  imder  the  oppression  of 
Communist  tyrants?  We  cannot  be  happy 
on  this  occasion,  but  we  can  hope  and 


we  can  pray. 

Lithuanians  have  had  times  of  trial 
frequently  in  their  history.  In  days  gone 
by,  many  foreign  tyrants  have  dominated 
the  freedom-loving  Lithuanians.  Al- 
though these  tyrants  may  have  been  tem- 
porarily able  to  destroy  their  liberties, 
they  were  never  quite  able  to  destroy  the 
dreams  of  independence  In  the  minds  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  nor  could  they 
destroy  the  aspirations  for  freedom  ever- 
lasting in  their  hearts. 

The  last  two  decades  of  Lithuanian 
history  are  recorded  in  infamy.  The  de- 
portations, the  enslavements,  the  de- 
struction of  political  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic initiative  are  facts  which  have 
trickled  through  to  the  free  world  despite 
the  curtain  of  silence  behind  which  the 
Communists  try  to  hide  the  countries 
they  have  overrun. 

We  know  that  the  Lithuanians  are  of 
stout  heart.  We  know  that  faith  and 
hope  cannot  be  muffled  in  the  Lithuanian 
hearts.  Inevitably  the  time  will  come 
when  the  tyrant's  grip  will  weaken,  when 
freedom  will  win  over  enslavement,  and 
sorrow  will  be  turned  to  Joy. 

The  American  people  and  Government 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Lithuania.  In 
many  ways,  America  is  informing  the 
world  of  Soviet  misdeeds  in  Lithuania, 
and  Is  moblllalng  the  moral  force  of  world 
opinion  against  the  oppressors  in  the 
hope  that  Lithuania's  day  of  freedom  will 
be  hastened  and  that  the  Kremlin's  rule 
of  misery  and  hatred  wlU  be  forever 
overturned.  With  the  utmost  sincerity,  I 
express  to  all  Lithuanians  and  Lithu- 
anian-Americans my  hope  and  prayer 
that  that  happy  day  will  be  soon. 

Mr.  MINIBH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Lithuania  on  the  51st  anniversary  of  Its 
independence. 

On  February  16,  1918,  following  more 
than  100  years  of  Russian  domination 
and  3  years  of  occupation  by  Germany, 
the  nation  of  Lithuania  declared  Its 
Independence.  Despite  the  great  cost  of 
World  War  I  in  lives  and  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  Lithuania  was  able, 
during  the  1920's  and  1930's,  to  build  a 
viable  state  and  to  foster  the  growth  of 
agriculture  and  industry.  Land  reform 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  the 
progress  achieved  In  agriculture.  Before 
World  War  1  approximately  450  families 
owned  more  thun  20  percent  of  all  the 
land  with  a  minimum  ownership  esti- 
mated at  2,000  acres.  By  1939  there  were 


335,720  farming  units,  raising  a  variety 
of  grains,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  livestock, 
and  poultry.  Phenomenal  growth  also 
occurred  in  industry.  In  1913  Lithuania 
had  only  151  industrial  establishments 
employing  6,603  workers,  while  in  1939 
there  were  16.131  enterprises  with  33,000 
employees. 

Tragically  for  these  hard-working  and 
freedom-loYlng  people,  their  Independ- 
ence came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Occupied  by 
the  Red  army,  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
component  Republic  of  the  U.S.S.K.  on 
August  3.  1940.  After  a  period  of  control 
by  the  Nazis,  the  Soviet  Union  recon- 
quered Lithuania  in  1944. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Communists  have  worked  diligently  to 
stamp  out  all  vestiges  of  the  Lithuanians' 
spirit  of  freedom  and  cultural  identity. 
They  have  not  succeeded  and  we  know 
they  never  will.  Here  in  the  United  States 
our  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Lithuania  is  reenforced  dally.  We  have 
only  to  observe  our  own  countrymen  of 
Lithuanian  descent  to  know  that  a  strong 
commitment  to  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence lives  on,  despite  Russian  tyranny, 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Lithuanians. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that 
I  cannot  refer  to  an  Independent  Lithu- 
ania today.  Lithuanian  independence 
lasted  for  only  a  little  over  20  yeai-s. 
However,  this  rather  short  period  of  free- 
dom was  characterized  by  significant 
refoi-ms  in  both  social  and  economic 
areas.  This  progress  was.  to  the  profound 
regret  of  all.  stifled  by  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation In  1940  and  then  by  the  subse- 
quent German  presence.  With  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Nazi  scourge,  Soviet  forces 
again  engulfed  Lithuania  and  have  oc- 
cupied it  ever  since. 

By  its  military  presence  and  use  of 
terror  the  Soviet  Union  has  suppressed 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Lithuania 
along  with  Estonia  and  Latvia.  But  the 
Idea  of  freedom  cannot  be  erased  from 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  mind  of  man 
can  never  be  conquered.  Independence  is 
and  will  always  continue  to  be  the  goal 
of  the  great  Lithuanian  people.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  one  day  Lithuanian 
freedom  and  independence  will  be  a  fact 
rather  than  the  mere  hope  it  is  today. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16  marks  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant days  in  the  history  of  man's 
pursuit  of  freedom.  On  that  day,  51  years 
ago,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  es- 
tablished. That  occasion  was  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  Lithuanian  peoples'  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
self-determination.  For  throughout  her 
history,  from  the  14th  century  on,  Lith- 
uania has  sought  her  place  in  the  world 
community  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

Regrettably,  the  nation-state  pro- 
claimed on  February  16,  1918.  was  short- 
lived. But  during  her  22  years,  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  made  great  strides 
m  reestablishing  her  national  Identity, 
her  culture,  her  society.  It  was  her  un- 
fortunate fate  as  It  was  the  fate  of  other 
Eastern  European  nations  to  fall  victim 
to  20th  century  Imperialism. 
Though  we  lament  this  sad  course  of 


events,  our  hopes  for  world  p>eace  are 
uplifted  by  the  spirit  and  legacy  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  bequeathed  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  well  for  us  to  pause  and 
to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  contri- 
butions the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
made  to  the  quest  for  human  rights. 

We  are  deeply  Indebted  to  these  great 
patriots  for  their  dedicated  service  *i,o 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  and  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
celebrating  the  51st  anniversary  of  tlie 
signing  of  the  Lithuanian  declaration  of 
independence.  As  in  our  celebration  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, we  pay  tribute  to  the  cultural  and 
intellectual  achievements  made  pos-siole 
by  the  self-government  of  an  inspired 

people. 

When  the  delegates  gathered  at  Vil- 
nius in  1918  to  proclaim  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  they  initiated  20  years  of  bril- 
liant cultural,  intellectual,  and  political 
achievement  under  a  strong  republic, 
and  maintained  their  independence  in 
the  face  of  far  more  powerful  neighbors 
until  the  world  catastrophe  of  1939. 

In  the  1922  constitution  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  Lithuanian  people  provided 
themselves  with  the  fundamental,  in- 
alienable rights,  and  liberties  of  man — 
the  freedom  to  speak  without  oppression, 
to  assemble  without  fear,  and  to  practice 
their  religion  unharassed.  This  demo- 
cratic government  made  the  war-rav- 
aged country  economically  and  politi- 
cally sound,  respected  by  governments  of 
the  world,  as  an  independent  republic 
in  the  family  of  nations.  The  Lithuanian 
people  revived  their  national  institu- 
tions, and  produced  such  authors  as 
Malronis,  Jakspas,  Sruosa,  Binkis.  and 
others. 

The  thousands  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  who  came  to  the  United 
States— many  of  whom  settled  in  the 
greater  Cleveland  area— have  made  great 
intellectual  and  cultural  contributions 
in  the  United  States,  proving  once  more 
that  man's  greatest  achievements  are  In- 
spired by  a  free  people  working  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Lithuania  Is  not  a 
free  and  independent  nation  and  is  held 
captive  by  the  U.S.S.R..  we  here  in  the 
Congress  do  take  note  that  FebruaiT  16. 
1969,  marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uania's declaration  of  independence. 

We  do  so  in  order  to  again  reaffii-m  tlie 
official  United  States  stand  of  nonrecog- 
nition  of  Lithuania's  forcible  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Soviet  Union  and.  thus. 
help  to  keep  up  the  spirit  and  hope  for 
ultunate  freedom  and  independence  of 
Lithuania  and  all  captive  nations,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  everywhere. 

The  teeming  millions  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  under 
Red  Communist  domination  look  to  tiie 
United  States  as  a  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom, for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  eventual  liberation  and  independ- 
ence and  in  restoring  to  them  the  enjoy- 
ment and  benefits  of  their  respective 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individ- 
ual liberties. 

Despite  the  condemnation  by  the  free 
world  of  the  forced  occupation  of  Lith- 
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uanla  by  the  U.SSJl.,  the  Soviet  Union 
still  compels  Lithuania  and  other  cap- 
tive natlonB  to  suffer  oppression  and 
tyranny.  To  these  unfortunate  nations 
and  their  people  we  convey  our  heartfelt 
sirmpathy  and  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  reality  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
as  a  barrier.  It  signifies  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  system  to  reach  its 
goals  and  to  provide  successful  competi- 
tion with  the  free  world  for  the  minds 
and  loyalties  of  the  captives  behind  that 
barrier. 

Knowing  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
many  Lithuanians  who  have  come  to 
these  shores  of  our  country  and  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  whom 
we  are  very  proud.  I  feel  confident  that 
their  fellow  countrymen  will  continue  in 
their  firm  opposition  to  the  Communists. 
I  also  wish  to  assure  them  of  America's 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
international  morality.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  justice  will  prevail  in  the  end  and 
that  Lithuania  will  take  its  place  as  a 
truly  free  and  independent  nation  in  the 
not  too,  .distant  future. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
days  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EPIDEMIC  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Carul) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ef- 
fects of  the  recent  nationwide  Hong 
Kong  flu  epidemic  subside.  I  believe  it  la 
time  for  a  hard  appraisal  as  to  what  can 
or  should  be  done  in  its  a'termath.  We 
must  take  whatever  steps  are  feasible 
In  order  to  protect  our  Nation  from  a  re- 
occurrence of  such  crippling  epidemics. 

Criticisms  were  msule  of  the  drug  com- 
panies, that  they  did  not  work  as  fast 
as  they  could  have  in  prodiKlng  the  nec- 
essary flu  vaccine.  There  are  indications, 
however,  that,  the  criticisms  notwith- 
standing, many  of  the  larger  drug  com- 
panies did  work  diligently.  It  seems  that 
the  problem  here  was  that  this  was  a  new 
virus  variant  which  was  not  identified 
until  mldsimimer. 

Although  the  U.S.  Health  Service  has 
a  fairly  adequate  early  warning  system 
for  the  detection  of  epidemic -type  dis- 
eases, it  is  fettered  by  a  reluctance  of  the 
Piiblic  Health  Service  to  impose  financial 
risk  upon  the  dnig  companies. 

The  way  the  detection  system  works 
is  as  follows:  The  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  is  part 
of  the  World  Health  network  spon£ored 
by  the  United  Nations,  gathers  informa- 
tion as  to  new  or  potential  vlriis  strains 
throughout  the  world.  That  Center  then 
supplies  this  information  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Immunization  Practices 
and  to  the  Division  on  Biological  Stand- 
ards of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Theae 


two  committees  then  jointly  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to 
what  vaccines,  tjrpe,  and  quality,  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  any  potential  epidem- 
ics and  also  the  number  of  doses  that 
will  be  necessary. 

Thus,  while  there  is  a  fairly  good  early 
warning  system  for  detection  of  epi- 
demics there  Is  a  regrettable  and  harm- 
ful reluctance  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  call 
upon  drug  companies  to  produce.  They 
are  fearful  that  a  drug  company  after 
having  geared  itself  for  mass  production, 
will  suffer  great  economic  loss  if  the  eplr 
demlc  does  not  actually  occur. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing legislation  which  will  do  two 
things.  It  will  provide  wider  latitude  of 
discretion  in  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  And  and  de- 
clare epidemics  and.  secondly.  It  will 
guarantee  reimbursement  of  drug  com- 
panies for  any  losses  which  might  be 
sustained. 

Under  my  bill  if  the  Secictai-y  deter- 
mines that  an  epidemic  may  reasonably 
occur  In  the  United  SUtes  he  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  an  epidemic 
notice  which  shall  contain  such  determi- 
nation and  shall  identify  the  vaccine  that 
he  determines  sliould  be  used  to.  immu- 
nize persons  against  infection  from  this 
specific  virus.  A  "registered"  drug  com- 
pany can  make  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  production  cost  sniarantee 
which  will,  first,  specify  the  amount  of 
vaccine  with  respect  to  which  the  guar- 
antee applies,  but  not  exceeding  20 
million  doses,  and  which,  second,  will 
obligate  the  United  SUtes  for  a  6-month 
period  to  reimburse  the  registered  drug 
company  for  40  percent  of  the  production 
cost. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post.  In  an 
article  by  Victor  Cohn,  carries  a  fore- 
boding article  predicting  the  likelihood  of 
a  major  epidemic  of  German  measles  In 
the  United  SUtes  in  1970.  This,  In  my 
judgment,  underscores  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  under  pres- 
ent procedures.  I  believe  we  must  act  now 
to  encourage,  first,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
clare the  possiblll^  of  an  epidemic,  no 
matter  how  remote,  and.  second,  to  en- 
courage the  drus  companies  to  prepare 
for  production  of  necessary  vaccines 
without  threat  of  Irreparable  financial 
loss. 

I  am  Introducing  the  article  by  Mr. 
Cohn  into  the  Recobo  along  with  my 
remarks: 

OiatMAN  Measlb  VAccim  Likclt  bt  P/ux — 
OcsATxa  Pcan.  Revcales 

(By  Victor  Cotrn) 

A  Gemum  mcMlea  vaccine  la  likely  to  b« 
available  before  next  (all.  One  could  be  li- 
censed a*  early  aa  April. 

There  Is  sUU  doubt  whether  enough  vac- 
cine can  be  produced  In  time  to  prevent  a 
possible  1970  German  measles  epidemic. 
Oplnloiu  differ  on  whether  an  epidemic  la 
likely. 

The  disease,  however,  may  be  a  far  graver 
threat  than  anyone  has  realized. 

All  these  assessments  were  made  at 
Betheada  yesterday,  as  the  NaUonal  Institutes 
of  Health  and  New  York  Unlrerslty  convened 


a  as-natloa  oonferene*  on  Oennan  measles 
ImmunlEatlon. 

Reports  win  be  pnaentMl  today  axkd  Ttaurs. 
day  on  at  least  three  contpetlng  vaccines,  all 
being  screened  (or  possible  use.  The  point  will 
be  to  prevent  German  measles  In  pregnant 
women,  because  alTected  mothers  may  pro- 
duced deformed  babies. 

The  urgency  of  developing  a  vaccine  be- 
came clearer  than  ever  as  NIH  Dr.  John  L. 
Sever  reported  that  the  danger  to  pregnant 
women  Is  not  confined  to  the  first  three 
months  of  their  pregnancy — the  first  trl- 
niester.  medically  speaking — as  has  been 
thought. 

The  damage  to  the  babies  they  carry  is 
almost  as  great  if  they  develop  it  in  preg- 
nancy's second  three  months. 

This  means.  Sever  tald.  that  another  20,000 
babies  may  have  been  damaged  In  addition  to 
the  previously  estimated  20.000  bom  with 
birth  defects  during  the  1964  VS.  epidemic. 

These  second-trimester  defects  include  a 
high  percentage  of  bearing  problems  and 
mental  retardation. 

MUST   SLEK    TMBM    OTTT 

"We  will  really  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
their  extent,"  Sever  s.ild.  when  these  19G4 
babies  start  going  to  school  this  year  and 
next.  Meanwhile,  he  urged  In  an  interview: 
"We've  got  to  seek  them  out.  They  may  be 
going  along  unrecognized  and  unassisted." 

Sever  and  colleagues — including  Dr.  Janet 
B.  Hardy  of  Johns  Hopkins — studied  6181  of 
1064'E  pregnancies.  Among  these,  128  women 
developed  clearly  diagnosed  German  measles. 

0(  42  who  caught  It  in  the  first  trimester, 
seven  (12  per  cent)  had  b.-ible8  with  two  or 
more  serious  de(ects — commonly  eye  and 
heart  de(ect8.  often  associated  with  mental 
and  motor  (movement)  retardation.  Of  58 
who  got  the  disease  in  the  second  trimester, 
six  (nearly  10  per  cent)  had  double  defects — 
mainly  mental  and  motor  retardation,  hear- 
ing loss  and  some  cases  of  damage  to  the 
main  artery  feeding  the  heart. 

OUTIOOK    BXICHT 

The  hope  of  future  prevention? 

Very  good,  said  Dr.  Saul  Krugman  of  NYU, 
conference  chairman,  at  a  news  con(erence. 
"I  would  hope  we'll  have  a  vaccine  be(ore  the 
(all,  U  aU  goes  well."  he  said. 

Ha  and  Dr.  Daniel  I.  Mullally,  chief  of  the 
vaccine  development  branch.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Disease,  out- 
lined the  reasons  at  a  news  conference.  An 
estimated  100.000  persons,  mainly  children, 
have  t>een  given  trial  vaccine  throughout  the 
world.  HVP  77  vaccine,  developed  at  NIH's 
Division  of  Biological  Standards,  stopped  a 
Taiwan  epidemic  cold. 

At  least  two  vaccines — HVP  77  and  a 
Cendehlll  vaccine  produced  by  the  Belgian 
subsidiary  of  Smith  Kline  &  French — have 
been  proving  both  safe  and  efiective  in  ex- 
tensive trials.  Another  vaccine,  produced  at 
Philadelphia's  Wistar  Institute,  has  had  less 
extensive  U.S.  tests,  but  it  also  is  a  serious 
contender. 

NO  LICCMSINC  PBXSICnON 

Krugman  would  not  predict  which  vaccine 
would  be  licensed  first  or  Just  when  that 
would  happen. 

But  an  Informed  NIH  source  said:  "This 
conference  was  called  for  a  specific  purpose: 
to  try  to  get  all  the  facts  together  so  a 
licensing  judgment  can  be  made.  It  will  be 
made  just  as  soon  as  possible,  possibly  two 
months  away,  no  more  than  three  or  (our 
months  away,  I  would  think." 

Discussion  at  the  NIH  conference  will  in- 
clude one  Important  problem  in  rubella  vac- 
cines. Like,  the  disease  itself,  they  often  causa 
temporary  arthritis  or  arthralgia  (Joint 
pains),  especially  in  women.  They  may  cause 
it  in  a  third  to  nearly  half  of  women  vacci- 
nated. The  symptoms  are  usually  fleeting,  but 
occasionally  are  painful  ones  lasting  three  to 
six  weeks. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  for  others. 
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the  first  rubella  vaccinations  mty  be  shots 
for  millions  of  children,  and  not  women  at  all. 

Children  transmit  the  disease  to  adults, 
Krugman  explained.  Vaccinations  of  children 
alone  have  nearly  wiped  out  ordinary  measles 
in  both  children  and  adults.  The  first  Ger- 
man measles  vaccine  supplies  will  be  limited, 
furthermore,  and  "probably  90  per  cent  of 
.ill  U  S  women  are  probably  immune  to  Ger- 
man measles  today.  The  vaccine  would  be 
wasted  on  them. 

Will  there  be  a  1970  epidemic?  Possibly, 
believe  some  public  health  experts,  because 
peaks  of  the  disease  recur  in  a  six-to-nine- 
year  cycle.  "Id  predict  not,"  Krugman  said. 
•But  I  may  have  to  eat  my  words." 


"NO  *  VOTE  IS  RECALLED 
( Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
psist  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism for  voting  "no"  on  many  of  the  bUls 
which  come  before  this  body.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  have  voted  against  most  of 
the  programs  which  have  made  it  nec- 
essary to  increase  taxes,  raise  debt  ceil- 
ings, and  nm  the  Nation's  business  into 
deeper  debt  all  of  the  time. 

Recently,  the  Congress  has  received 
criticism  about  the  Federal  pay  increases. 
WhUe  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  should  be  increased  and 
other  high  otBcials  should  probably  carry 
higher  salaries,  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
recent  back-door  pay  boosts  were  out  of 
line  with  the  realities  of  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion and  weakened  our  ability  to  affirma- 
tively check  inflation.  It  will  be  hard  to 
tell  others  they  should  live  within  a  3- 
or  4 -percent  increase  when  we  get  a  41- 
percent  increase. 

How  did  it  happen?  Let  us  go  back  a 
few  years.  I  have  always  supported  the 
moderate  pay  increases  for  our  postal 
workers  and  Federal  employees  which 
have  been  offered.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases have  been  justified.  I  voted 
against  the  pay  increase  in  1967  and  my 
friends  in  the  Federal  service  were  quick 
to  express  their  disapp>olntment. 

A  typical  letter  I  received  was  from 
my  good  friend.  John  Feasel.  an  officer 
in  the  Ohio  Federation  of  United  Postal 
Clerks.  Mr.  Feasel  lives  In  Ashland  and, 
in  part,  wrote  the  following: 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  quite  disappointed 
when  you  voted  against  our  pay  raise.  I  was 
so  positive  that  you  were  with  us  all  the  way 
and  talked  to  my  fellow  postal  workers  in 
thU  vein  all  sununer.  You  can  Just  imagine 
the  ribbing  I  took  when  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced. The  ribbing  was  not  important,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask.  "Why?"  I  feel  that  I  prob- 
ably know  part  of  the  answer  but  I  want  to 
hear  it  from  you,  please. 

In  my  reply  to  John  Feasel  I  pointed 
out  that,  as  in  many  other  bills,  the 
issue  becomes  more  complicated  than 
just  a  straight  pay  increase  of  a  few  per- 
cent for  those  loyal  federal  employees 
who  deserved  it.  This  is  always  the  prob- 
lem of  a  Congressman.  The  votes  are 
rarely  on  one  simple  issue  but  are  usually 
complex.  In  the  1964  civil  rights  bill,  as 
an  example,  I  favored  two  important  sec- 
tions but  opposed  others.  You  always 
have  to  weigh  the  pro  and  con  and  vote 
accordingly.  In  this  case,  I  was  abso- 


lutely certain  it  was  necessary  to  vote 
against  it  just  as  I  did  In  the  1964  civU 

rights  bill.  .  .v,    ,  i 

To  Mr.  Feasel's  letter,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply  on  November  16, 1967 : 

The  so-called  quadrennial  commission  was 
totally  objectionable.  I  have  always  told  my 
friends  in  the  postal  service  that  I  would 
support  pay  increase  legislation  If  It  did  not 
include  Members  of  Congress  and  top  gov- 
ernment officials.  This  was  a  backdoor  ap- 
proach which  I  think  was  absolutely  wrong. 
Everybody  who  voted  for  the  bill  was  In 
effect  voting  (or  a  substantial  pay  incerase 
to  top  government  employees  at  a  time  when 
we  are  running  a  $30  billion  deficit.  For  this 
reason,  more  than  any  other.  I  made  every 
effort  to  separate  this  provision  (rom  the 
bill  and  when  It  failed,  I  voted  against  It  on 
final  passage. 

All  right,  I  took  the  heat  on  my  vote 
and  probably  made  a  few  friends  mad. 
I  will  now  ask  these  friends  and  my  con- 
stitutents  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong   on  this   issue?   On   October   11. 
1967,  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
H  R  7977  before  it.  It  was  a  pay  increase 
bill  but   it   also  had   this   quadrennial 
commission  tagged  on  to  it.   I  imme- 
diately    understood     exactly     what     it 
would  do— it  would  give  a  backdoor  pay 
boost  to  top  officials  without  a  vote  of 
the    Members    of    Congress.    We    en- 
deavored to  have  this  section  removed 
and  on  a  vote  of  199  to  211  were  de- 
feated. One  hundred  and  thirty-five  Re- 
publicans and  only  64  Democrats  joined 
in  this  economy  vote  with  191  Demo- 
crats joining  only  45  Republicans  in  vot- 
ing for  the  backdoor  commission. 

On  final  passage,  having  lost  this  vote. 
I  clearly  had  the  responsibility  to  vote 
against  the  bill  even  though  I  favored 
what  might  be  considered  as  95  percent 
of  it  The  5  percent  simply  outweighed 
the  other  good  features.  The  bill  passed. 
319  to  89  after  this  critical  motion  to 
recommit  had  been  lost.  That  is  the  story 
of  how  the  pay  raises  of  February  14, 
1969,  came  about  and  it  is  up  to  the 
people  themselves  to  decide  who  voted 
for  it  and  who  voted  against  it. 

In  my  experience  here,  you  have  to 
take  the  knocks  when  it  is  necessary  to 
vote  in  a  way  that  seems  unpopular  at 
the  time  but  I  feel  my  constituents  can 
understand  just  how  this  happened  and 
know  that  my  vote  was  a  right  one  in 
1967.  ^         .  , 

What  was  wrong  with  the  quadrennial 
commission,  you  ask?  Simply  this,  it  em- 
powered the  President  to  set  up  a  panel 
of  citizens  who  would  recommend  levels 
of  pay  for  the  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  judiciary.  These 
recommendations  when  forwarded  from 
the  President  to  the  Congress  would  go 
into  effect  automatically  in  30  days  un- 
less either  the  Senate  or  the  House  take 
affirmative  action  to  specifically  rescind 
them.  A  neat  trick.  Instead  of  being 
confronted  with  the  onerous  duty  of  vot- 
ing for  or  against  our  own  pay  increase, 
it  would  go  into  effect  automatically  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  the  Congress 
not  taking  any  action  at  all.  I  think  this 
aspect  of  the  recent  pay  boost  con- 
troversy, more  than  any  other,  upset  the 
people  back  home.  I  agree  with  them  and 
did  aU  I  could  in  1967,  but,  like  so  many 
other  areas,  must  frankly  admit  I  failed 
to  stop  the  steam  roller. 


THREAT  TO  SOYBEAN  PRODUCERS 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  ol  us 
in  the  Congress  representing  soybean 
producing  areas  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned over  a  report  that  the  European 
Economic  Community  is  about  to  propose 
a  tax  on  oilseeds  and  oilseed  prod- 
ucts. Such  a  tax  would  have  a  serious 
impact  on  farm  income  as  well  as  the 
US  balance  of  payments  and  I  wrote 
letters  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  expressing  my 
concern  and  urging  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  impress  upon  the  EEC  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  this  threat. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  response 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  J.  Phil  Campbell,  advising  me 
that  the  Department  has  taken  an  ex- 
tremely strong  position  in  opposition  to 
the  tax.  I  also  received  a  similar  re- 
sponse from  the  Department  of  State 
and  I  place  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

January  28.  1969. 
Hon.  Cliftord  M.  Hardin. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Department  of  Agru 
culture.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  probably 
know,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  among 
soybean  producers  throughout  the  country 
over  a  report  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  about  to  propose  a  tax  on 
vegetable  oil  and  meal. 

As  I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate,  such  a  tax 
would  have  a  definite  and  adverse  effect  on 
American  exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  to  the  E.E.C. 

This  action,  if  it  takes  place,  appears  to  be 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Agreement  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  to  assure  that  soybeans 
would  be  duty  free  and  I  Just  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  and  urge  that  every 
effort  be  made  bv  those  in  your  shop  respon- 
sible for  trade  negotiations  to  impress  upon 
the  E.E.C.  the  seriousness  of  this  threat. 

Any  information  or  comments  you  might 
have  would  be  appreciated. 
Siu'-erely. 

Robert  H.  Michel. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  Aorici:lture. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  14. 19fl9. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  26,  1969.  ln(orming  about 
the  concern  among  U.S.  soybean  producers 
over  the  European  Community's  proposal  to 
place  a  consumption  tax  on  oilseeds  and  oil- 
seed products. 

As  you  may  know,  on  December  19.  1968. 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Commuiiiiy 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  t, the 
Community's  Executive  Body)  lis  long 
awaited  policy  program  to  reform  the  ngri- 
cultural  sector,  including  specific  provisions 
relating  to  (ats  and  oils.  The  Commis-slon 
proposes  to  Introduce  a  tax  of  860  per  metric 
ton  on  vegetable  and  marine  oils  and  $30  per 
ton  on  meals  and  to  take  the  initiative  in 
launching  negotiations  for  an  international 
arrangement  for  fats  and  oils.  Such  measures 
ostensibly  designed  to  stabilize  the  edible 
fats  and  oils  market,  particularly  butter,  are 
in  fact  designed  to  plug  the  hole  in  the  other- 
wise highly  protective  wall  o(  their  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  through  which  oilseeds 
and  high-protein  meals  enter  duty  (ree  with- 
out  restriction. 

We  consider  this  to  be  the  most  Important 
trade  problem  that  has  arisen  In  agriculture 
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iMtireen  the  TTattad  StalM  and  the  Xurapeui 
Community  b»MU—  e(  tlM  B«cnltu<te  of  our 
trade  In  olUe«d«  and  ollaeed  products — naarly 
•600  mllUon  m  1M7,  68  and  expandlnc-  Im- 
pairment of  our  •eocM  to  the  Unportant 
European  market  would  bSTe  ■  aerlous  im- 
pact on  farm  Incomea  and  on  the  tJ  8.  balance 
cf  payments.  In  addition.  It  ts  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Community's  policy  of  shlftlnc 
mont  of  the  burden  of  supply  adjustment  to 
third  countrlea  through  intenslflcatlon  of 
Import  restrictions  and  export  aids.  We  have, 
therefore,  taken  an  extremely  strong  posi- 
tion In  opposition  to  the  tax. 

The  US.  Oovemment  has  oentiauoiisly 
and  forcefully  warned  the  BuropwfB  OOB- 
munity  that  their  proposed  tax  woold  slMHrply 
reduce  the  Community's  Imports  of  oilseeds 
and  oilseed  products  and  would  result  in  a 
massive  ln>palrment  of  the  present  access 
available  to  American  exporters.  'We  made  It 
clear  that  we  could  not  agree  to  any  action 
or  subscribe  to  any  arrangement  which  would 
limit  our  export  opportunities,  or  deny  to  us 
the  benefit  of  concessions  negotiated  under 
OATT.  We  also  made  it  clear  that  such  action 
would  leave  us  no  choice  but  to  retallAte 
promptly  to  restore  the  balance  of  conces- 
sions. You  may  have  seen  In  newspaper 
stprlea  \^e  thought  that  our  retaliation 
mjght  Include  such  Important  exports  as 
European'  automobiles,  typewriters,  office 
equlpm«nt,  wines,  and  similar  Items  that 
Americans  buy  from  them  In  large  amounts. 

What  we.  in  fact,  are  saying  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Is  that  the  enactment  of 
a  consumption  tax  on  oilseed  products  could 
lead  to  the  most  serious  trade  policy  con- 
frontation between  the  Community  and  the 
United  States  with  commercial  and  political 
implications  extending  beyond  .igrlculture. 

We  win  continue  to  make  rppresentatlons 
to  the  Community  through  all  available 
channels  to  keep  unimpaired  our  access  to 
Conununlty  markets  for  our  oilseeds  and  oil- 
seed products. 

Oxir  latest  Information  Is  that  the  Council 
of  Ministers  Is  not  likely  to  act  on  the  pro- 
posal In  Its  preeent  form.  Pinal  action.  If 
any.  la  not  expected  to  t>e  taken  In  the  Im- 
mediate future. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Pho.  CAttpaxu.. 
I  Acting  Secretmry. 

Oepastment  or  Stats. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6.  19S9. 
Ron.  RosKBT  H.  Micrkl. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

DxAB  CoNOBxasitAN  Michbi.:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 38  regarding  your  concern  about  the  tax 
the  European  Community  Is  considering  on 
vegetable  oil  and  meal. 

The  Department  of  State  shares  your  con- 
cern. We  have  made  very  clear  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  our  opposition  to  the 
proposed  tax.  We  presented  a  diplomatic  note 
to  the  CommlMlon  of  the  Community  ex- 
pressing our  grare  concern  and  wnrntng  that. 
If  the  tax  should  be  adopted,  we  would  act 
swiftly  to  restore  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
cessions between  us.  The  note  was  followed 
up  by  a  personal  letter  from  Ambassador 
Roth,  then  the  President's  Special  Trade 
Representative,  to  Commission  President 
Jean  Rey.  Our  Ambassador  to  the  Commu- 
nity also  met  with  Pre^^ldent  Rey  and  ex- 
plained the  danger  of  a  US  EC  confrontation 
implicit  In  the  proposed  taxes.  In  addition, 
our  Embassies  In  the  Six  Member  States  have 
e.xplalned  our  position  to  their  host  Oovem- 
ments. 

The  tax  has  not  yet  been  formally  presented 
for  adoption.  If  It  Is  presented.  Its  considera- 
tion Is  likely  to  be  a  lengthy  process.  We  will 
continue  to  follow  this  matter  very  closely 
and  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  protect 
the  market  for  our  soybeans  In  the  European 
Commtinlty. 


We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  hope  you 
find  the  above  Information  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours. 
WnojAM  B.  MaCOlOBB.  Jr., 

Aisistmnt  Secretary  for 
Congressionai  Relations. 


CHRISTINE  CASEY:    •FREEDOM'S 
CHALLENGE" 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  .  uked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rccoao  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  lU  ladles  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year,  over  400,000  school  students 
participated  in  an  essay  contest  whose 
theme  was  "Freedom's  Challenge. "  These 
students  are  competing  for  scholarships 
which   are  awarded  as  top   prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington.  D.C.,  as 
a  guest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
to  be  on  hand  for  the  final  judging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  this  most 
worthwhile  program.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  winning  speech  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  was  written  by  a 
young  lady  from  my  district.  Miss  Chris- 
tine Casey,  of  Penacook,  N.H..  expresses 
her  sentiments  on  a  whole  range  of  prot>- 
lems  and  challenges  which  face  our  great 
Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  share  her  essay 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today, 
as  follows: 

PUXOOM'B   CHAUXMCX 

(By  Christine  Casey) 

In  a  country  that  thrives  on  democratic 
Ideals  every  man  becomes  confronted  by  a 
certain  question.  What  does  he  want  to  do 
with  his  life?  Pleasure  and  success  are  very 
naturally  two  go.ili.  but  alone  they  do  not 
constitute  purposeful  living.  A  meaningful 
life  becomes  stich  om  a  result  of  conscious 
effort  towards  awnreness.  The  value  of  aware- 
ness becomes  tangible  In  a  man's  service  to 
his  fellow  man  and  to  his  country.  This  is 
freedom's  challenge. 

Awareness  begliu  when  a  man  evaluates 
his  ablUU— .  bis  achievemenu.  and  his 
goals — when  he  asks.  "What  am  I  able  to 
do?."  "What  have  I  done?."  and  "What  shall 
I  strive  for?"  Then  he  reaches  beyond  his 
own  small  raalm  with  a  gvnulse  concern  for 
mankind.  Poverty,  htingvr.  war  and  injustice 
will  surely  greet  his  searching.  But  perhaps 
most  painful  to  realise  will  be  those  things 
that  should  tM  but  are  not  present.  A  United 
States  Senator  expressed  It  In  these  words. 
"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 
Why?  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and 
say.  Why  not?"  The  awareness  of  basic  hu- 
man needs  ts  a  step  towards  answering  free- 
dom's chaUenge. 

Becoming  sensitive  to  the  deficiencies  In 
our  society  is  only  half  the  goal,  however. 
Concern  miut  be  translated  into  tangible 
term—  Into  action  and  service.  And  now  the 
question  returns:  What  does  a  man  want  to 
do  with  his  life?  It  is  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion that  determines  what  substanoe  we  give 
to  our  lives. 

There  are  as  many  ways  to  answer  the 
challenge  to  serve  as  there  are  people.  Some 
may  Ond  the  way  In  the  business  world.  In 
doing  their  Job  well,  what  ever  It  Is,  so  that 
life  runs  a  bit  more  smoothly  becatise  of 
their  efforts.  Even  a  mother  In  her  home  can 
contribute  to  the  good  of  man  by  being  active 
In  her  community  and  helping  her  children 
to  become  fully  developed  indlTldaals.  Bach 
one  of  us  Is  only  one,  but  there  Is  something 
each  can  do. 


Poverty,  hunger,  war,  and  Injustice — all  are 
tremendous  and  frightening  forces.  These 
social  Ills  can  be  remedied  only  when  people 
do  become  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live  and  If  their  awareness 
leads  to  effective  service.  Poverty  is  the  Ap- 
palachian miner  who  finds  no  longer  any  de- 
mand for  his  skills.  Hunger  is  the  Blafran 
child  in  a  refugee  camp  waiting  for  the  war 
to  end.  War  Is  the  young  soldier  who  has 
left  behind  blm  a  wife  and  a  young  child. 
Injustice  Is  the  Harlem  boy  trapped  two 
blocks  away  from  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
success. 

Each  of  us,  In  service,  must  give  our  un- 
derstanding, we  must  share  our  material 
blessings,  and  we  must  dedicate  our  lives. 
Freedom  Is  a  precious  and  wonderful  posses- 
sion that  brings  with  It  a  challenge  that 
many  men  and  women,  great  and  small,  have 
willingly  accepted. 


February  19,  1969 
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CLEVELAND  AND  WYMAN:  "THOSE 
WHO  FEAST  ROYALLY  ON  FEDER- 
AL FUNDS  SHOULD  GIVE  FREE- 
DOM A  HELPING  HAND" 

(Mr.    CLEVELAND    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the  First 
District  of  New  Hampshire,  and  I  are 
most  concerned  by  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  toward 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  We 
expressed  this  concern  today  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  think  this 
concern  reflects  the  view  of  most  Mem- 
bers and  therefore,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  offer  our  letter  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoKD. 

Hon.  McLViN  LAniD. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Mr  DxAB  Ma.  SscarTAxr:  On  behalf  of 
ourselves  personally  and  also  constituents, 
we  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  current  ac- 
tions taken  by  certain  educational  Institu- 
tions which  appear  to  threaten  an  effective 
ROTC  program. 

Consideration  of  national  defense  prompts 
us  to  urge  your  careful  review  of  this  entire 
matter.  We  have  been  Informed  that  more 
than  half  of  our  officer  strength  originates 
from  ROTC. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  many  of  the 
Institutions  involved  have  contracts  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  would  hope 
that  these  would  be  reviewed  and  that  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  these  contracts  be  en- 
forced. 

We  appreciate  that  improvements  in  the 
ROTC  program  may  be  in  order:  however, 
we  are  also  aware  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  direct  and  Indirect  Federal  assistance 
which  many  of  these  educational  Institu- 
tions are  receiving.  It  seems  Incredible  to 
xis  that  these  Institutions  that  pride  them- 
selves on  academic  freedom  and  feasting  roy- 
ally on  Federal  funds,  can  be  so  unmindful 
of  the  requirements  of  our  national  defensa 
to  preserve  freedom  In  the  world  today.  I^ 
Sincerely  yours. 

Loins  C.  Wtman, 
First  District,  New  Hampshire. 

JAMXS  C.  CI.BVXLAMD, 

Second  District,  New  Hampshire. 


PANAMA  CANAL  MODERNIZATION: 
TIME  FOR   ACTION   HAS   COME 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
previous  occasions  I  have  addressed  this 
body  concerning  the  vital  subject  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Although  there  Is  very 
litUe  of  basic  nature  that  has  not  been 
previously  stated,  the  passage  of  time  has 
sharpened  our  perspective  and  the  m- 
sumption  of  office  by  a  new  administra- 
tion makes  necessary  a  "appraisal  of 
the  canal  question  In  the  light  of  the 
realistic  considerations  Involved. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  stress  that,  since  the  Issues  are 
fundamental,  they  transcend  aU  partisan 
considerations  and  must  be  handled  on 
the  highest  plane  of  statesmanship  U 
our  course  is  to  be  a  wise  one. 

The  principal  questions  in  the  inter- 
oceanlc  canal  problem  are: 

First,  the  safeguarding  of  our  Indis- 
pensable sovereign  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  effi- 
cient maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
protection,  and  military  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal:  also  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Second,  the  increase  of  capacity  ana 
operational  Improvement  of  the  existing 
canal  through  the  major  modificaUon 
of   the   authorized   third   locks   project 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Terminal 
Lake  third  locks  solution. 
Third,  the  matter  of  a  second  canal. 
As   to   the   first   of   the   above   three 
points,  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  stra- 
tegic center  of  the  Americas  indispen- 
sable for  hemispheric  defense.  Through 
an  Ill-advised  poUcy  of  retreat  at  Pan- 
ama and  an  unwarranted  obsession  with 
the  glamorous  old  dream  of  a  sea  level 
canal,  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  endangered  our  juridical 
status  on  the  isthmus  and  proposed  im- 
possible treaty  concessions  to  Panama. 
These,  if  adopted,  would  inevitably  bring 
about  chaos  and  disaster  on  the  Isthmus, 
with  a  total  loss  of  our  investment  in  the 
canal  enterprise.  This  investment,  in- 
cluding   defense,    from     1S04    through 
June  30,  1968,  was  $6,368,009,000.  Total 
recoveries  during  the  same  period  were 
$1,359,931,421.66,  which  sum  is  only   a 
smaU  portion  of  the  overall  investment, 
making  a  net  investment  of  over  $5,- 
000,000,000.  ^       ,  ^^ 

Fortunately,  in  1967  the  texts  of  the 
proposed   giveaway  treaties  were  pub- 
lished and  some   150  Members  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    introduced 
resolutions  opposing   their  ratification. 
In  this  connecUon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
invite  special  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  treaty  negotiat- 
ing team  headed  by  Ambassador  Robert 
B.   Anderson  ignored  the  provision  of 
article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  which  vests  the  power  to 
dispose  of  territory  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Congress  and 
not  in  the  Senate  and  executive  alone. 
In   either   case.   Ambassador   Anderson 
and  his  diplomatic  associates  revealed 
their  disregard  of  this  vital  provision  of 
the  Constitution  or  else  sought  to  con- 
ceal It.  ....       W       4. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  about 
increasing  canal  transit  capacity,  a  total 
of  $76,357,405  was  expended  on  the  sus- 
pended third  locks  project,  largely  for 
huge  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun  and 
Miraflores,  which  are  usable  in  the  mod- 
ernization program  espoused  by  other 
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Members  of  Congress  and  myself.  In  ad- 
dition, the  enlargement  of  Gaillard  Cut 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $81,257,097  is  due 
for  completion  in  1971.  These  two  proj- 
ects together  totaUng  more  than  $157 
million  represent  substantial  commit- 
ments by  our  Government  for  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  of  the  existing 
canal— too  large  an  expenditure  to  be 
disregarded.  ^  ^„ 

With  respect  to  the  third  point,  Public 
Law  88-609  authorized  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  new  canal  of 
so-called  sea-level  design.  The  reporting 
date  for  this  study  has  been  extended  to 
December   1.   1970.   As  pointed  out  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  canal  problems,  in  a  statement  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  March  6,  1968,  the 
studies  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-609 
are  of  sea  level  projects  and  that  con- 
sideration under  It  of  high-level  lake  and 
lock  plan  does  violence  to  the  authoriz- 
ing statute.  Moreover,  extensive  clarifica- 
tions in  the  Congress  as  to  the  relative 
merite  of  the  various  canal  proposals 
justify  the  abandoimient  of  the  idea  of 
a  sea-level  canal  and  informed  congres- 
sional opinion   concerning  the  current 
inquiry  is  that  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of 
money. 

In  line  with  past  practices  of  mine, 
after  adjournment  of  the  90th  Congress, 
I  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
On  the  way  south,  my  ship  stopped  at 
Balboa  thus  affording  me  an  opportuiiity 
for  discussions  with  Canal  Zone  residents 
and  briefings  by  Panama  Canal  and  mU- 
itary  authorities.  On  the  return  voyage, 
Balboa  Harbor  was  so  crowded  that  my 
ship  could  not  lay  over  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  canal  as  desired  but  had  to  transit 
to  the  Atlantic.  If  there  had  been  a  sum- 
mit-level terminal  lake  at  the  Pacific 
end,  as  there  should  be,  my  ship  could 
have  laid  over  at  Balboa.  Because  of  the 
indicated  anchorage  lack  in  the  Pacific 
sector  of  the  canal,  I  would  reemphasize 
as  forcefully  as  possible  the  tremendous 
need  for  such  additional  anchorage  in 
line  with  provisions  of  measures  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  effectuating  the 
improved  third  locks  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  on  the  Isthmus  with 
whom  I  discussed  canal  problems  during 
my  recent  visit  there  are  well  informed. 
They  presented  views  derived  from  long 
experience  in  the  maintenance,  operation 
and  defense  of  our  vital  artery  of  com- 
merce in  an  area  of  endemic  revolution 
and  endless  poUtlcal  turmoil,  which  is 
especially  vulnerable  to  communistic 
revolutionary  subversion. 

After  return  to  Washington,  I  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  the  Isthmus 
expressing  appreciation  for  my  interest 
and  suggesting  that  instead  of  my  hav- 
ing been  briefed  by  those  there  they 
should  have  been  briefed  by  me.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  mutual  briefing.  For  the 
compliment  involved,  I  am  very  grateful. 
In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  invite 
attention  of  the  Congress,  especially  of 
new  Members,  to  the  volume  of  my  ad- 
dresses on  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Ques- 
tions," published  &s  House  Document  No. 
474,  89th  Congress.  This  volume,  which 
is  based  upon  careful  research  and  ex- 
perience over  several  years  of  recent 
canal  history,  contains  a  wealth  of  au- 


thentic Information  on  significant  as- 
pects of  the  c&naX  problem. 

Returning  to  my  recent  visit  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
informed  opinion  there  as  regards  the 
current  studies  and  as  to  what  should 
be  done  by  our  Government  as  follows: 
First,  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  sec- 
ond interoceanic  canal. 

Second,  that  construction  of  a  sea  level 
project  in  the  Canal  Zone  should  not  be 
undertaken. 

Third,  that  the  well  known  Terminal 
Lake-third  locks  plan  for  the  existing 
canal  provides  the  wisest  solution  of  the 
canal  problem  and  is  best  for  Panama 
as  well  as  for  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  that  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty 
and  ownership  over  the  Canal  Zone  terri- 
toi-y  and  canal  must  be  retained. 

Fifth,  that  the  proposed  new  treaties 
of  the  last  national  administration  pro- 
viding for  complete  surrender  to  Panama 
of  the  present  canal,  as  well  as  a  like 
surrender  of  any  future  canal  that  would 
be  built  at  tremendous  cost  to  our  tax- 
payers, should  be  summarily  rejected  and 
that  authorization  should  be  promptly 
enacted  by  the  Congress  for  completion 
of  the  informed  third  locks  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  the  Panama  Canal  transited  15,511 
vessels.  Any  waterway  that  handles  such 
a  volume  of  traffic  is  not  obsolete  but 
efficient.  In  fact,  the  canal  is  more  effi- 
cient now  than  when  it  was  opened  to 
traffic  in  1914,  for  efficiency  and  obso- 
lescence are  entirely  opposite  in  charac- 
ter. The  canal  is,  however,  approaching 
saturation  of  capacity  and  the  time  has 
come  for  our  Government  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  increase  of  facilities  as 
developed  from  years  of  operating  ex- 
perience. 

To   this  end,   appropriate  bills   have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  and  are 
now   pending.  These  measures,   if  and 
when  enacted,  will  obviate  the  necessity 
for  any   fuither  study  of   "sea  level" 
canals.   Moreover,   they   will   provide   a 
simple,  commonsense,  historically  based 
solution   that  does  not  require  a   new 
treaty  wfth  Panama,  thus  enabling  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty   and 
control  of  the  canal  and  its  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  entire  canal  situation,  all 
at  the  least  cost  to  our  taxpayers.  When 
the  improved  third  locks  project  is  thus 
completed  it  will  provide  for  the  needs 
of  worid  shipping  for  a  great  many  years. 
The  needs  of  the  present  and  expanding 
economy  of  Panama  will  be  met,  Panama 
will  retain  its  independence,  the  Canal 
Zone  kept  out  of  Soviet  hands,  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  the  West- 
em    Hemisphere    and    the    entire    free 
world  will  be  safeguarded. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  paramount  con- 
siderations that  cannot  be  obscmed  by 
any  amount  of  sophistry  or  self-serving 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  fatuous  think- 
ers and  partisan  advocates  of  the  old  idea 
of  a  so-called  sea  level  canal. 
The  full  text  of  HJl.  3792  follows: 
H.R.  3792 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  Improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembUd.  That  this 
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Act    nuky    be   dtod   m   tbe   "Pananui   Cmi*1 
Modernization  Actf' . 

Sec.  a.  (•)  The  Oovemor  of  tbe  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
proeecute  tbe  work  necessary  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  improve  tbe  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the 
Third  Locks  project  set  forth  In  the  report 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated 
February  24.  1939  (House  Document  Num- 
bered aio.  Seventy-sixth  Congreaa).  and  au- 
thorized to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust n.  1939  (53  SUt  1409:  Public  Num- 
t>ered  391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  leas  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  than 
forty-flve  feet,  and  Including  the  following: 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  nnd 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Mlra- 
flores  In  new  lock  structures  to  correspond 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Gatun,  raise  the 
summit  water  level  to  Its  optimum  height 
of  approximately  ninety-two  teet.  and  pro- 
vide a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  tbe  canal,  together  with  such 
appurtenant  structures,  works,  and  facilities, 
and  enlargements  or  improvements  of  exist- 
ing channels,  structures,  works,  and  facUt- 
ttes.  ac^iBay  be  deemed  necessary,  at  an  estl- 
mate<»  total  cost  not  to  exceed  (850.000. (MX), 
which  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpoee. 

(b)  Tbe  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  tbe  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939  (S3  Stat.  1409:  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  in 
such  Act,  tbe  terms  "Governor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal".  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  tbe  "Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone".  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and 
"Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively.  lor 
the  purpoaea  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Oovemor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may 
act  and  exercise  his  authority  as  President 
of  tbe  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  that  com- 
pany. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  compoeed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
ae  follows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  private  business  (in- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2)  two  memt>ers  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing: 

(3)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
ofBcer  ot  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army  (retired) :  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  ot  the  line.  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  en- 
gineering. 

(d)  Tbe  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  tbe  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  dealgnated  by  the  President  as  tbe  date 
on  which  it  works  under  this  Act  is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Bo*rd  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  tbe  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  S313 
ot  title  B.  United  States  Code.  The  other 
ntembers  of  tbe  Bo*rd  appointed  from  pri- 


vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  Is  •600  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  Chalrtnan.  The  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  pay  as  a  retired 
officer,  will  establish  his  total  rate  of  pay 
from  the  United  States  at  a  per  annum  ratp 
which  is  (500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic  pa/ 
of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  In  accordance  with  chan- 
ter 51  and  subchnpter  III  of  chapter  S3  uf 
such  'Itle.  relating  to  cla'^lflcxtlon  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  nte'*.  The  Secretary  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve  nt 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  lal  The  Board  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  3(n)  of  this  Act.  to  make  on- 
the-site  studies  and  Inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  informa- 
tion on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  project.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
current  Information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  construction.  No  con- 
struction work  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  Third  Locics  project  unless  the 
plans  and  dt^slgns  for  such  work,  and  all 
changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans 
and  designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to.  and  have 
had  the  prior  approval  of,  the  Board.  The 
Board  shall  report  promptly  to  tbe  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  the  results  of  its  studies 
and  reviews  of  all  plans  and  designs,  includ- 
ing changes  and  modifications  thereof,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together  with 
its  approval  or  disapproval  thereof,  or  Its 
recommendations  for  changes  or  modifica- 
tions   thereof,    and    its    reasons    therefor. 

(bi  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  ita  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locics  project  and  may  submit,  in  its 
discretion.  Interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews.  Inquiries,  and  investiga- 
tions deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  activities 
under  this  Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
utilize  any  official  reports,  documents,  data, 
and  papers  in  the  po;ses<lon  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  its  officials;  and  the 
Board  is  given  power  to  designate  and  au- 
thorize any  member,  or  other  personnel,  of 
the  Board,  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, subpena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  pro- 
cure information  and  data,  and  require  the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents  and  records  which  tbe  Board  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  actlvltlea  of  the 
Board.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  tbe 
production  of  documentary  evidence,  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area 
under  tbe  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  including  tbe  Canal  2:one. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act.  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultant*  or  organizations  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  Utle  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  at  rate*  not  in  excess  of  9200 
per  diem. 

Sac.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  eatabltshment 


In  tlie  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  o( 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency. 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Board  in  car- 
rying out  its  functions  and  activities  under 
this  Act. 

Src.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and   agencies  of   the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request. 

Sec.  10.  Tlic  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  Utle  6.  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  BonrJ 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  lt;i 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  deslg^nate. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  iti  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  13,  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  August 
11.  1939  (54  Stat.  1409:  Ptibllc  Numbered 
391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) .  or  of  any  other 
statute,  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  is  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency. 
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TREATYMAKING  POWER:  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT  FOR  IN- 
CLUSION OP  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  Riven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recofd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
historic  achievements  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  the  acquisition  of 
the  Canal  Zone  territory  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  Under- 
taken as  a  mandate  of  civilization  for 
the  benefit  of  world  commerce  and  for 
hemispheric  defense,  this  great  inter- 
oceanic  link  has  become  indispensable 
as  the  strategic  center  of  the  Americas, 
shortening  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 
The  total  expenditures  of  the  taxpayers 
of  our  coimtry  from  1904  through  June 
30.  1968,  on  the  canal  enterprise,  includ- 
ing defense,  were  $6,368,009,000  Total 
recoveries  during  the  same  period  were 
$1,359,931,421.66,  making  a  net  Invest- 
ment of  over  $5,000,000,000,  all  supplied 
by  taxes  imposed  upon  our  citizens. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  genuine  shock 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  in  June  1967  learned  of  the 
completion  of  negotiations  between  the 
Crovemments  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama  for  three  proposed  new  Panama 
CansU  treaties  that  would  cede  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama, 
make  that  small  and  unstable  coimtry  a 
partner  in  the  management  and  defense 
of  the  canal,  and  eventually  give  to  Pan- 


ama not  only  the  existing  canal  but  a* 
well  any  new  canal  constructed  by  tne 
United  States  In  Panama  at  our  tax- 
payers' cost  to  replace  It. 

ReacUons  to  these  monstrous  propos- 
als were  prompt,  with  some  160  Members 
<jf  the  House  Introducing  or  cosponsor- 
Ing  resoluUons  opposing  the  treaties.  Im- 
portant national  organizations,  among 
Uiem    the    American    Legion.    U^ewlse 
adopted  strong  resolutions  in  opposition 
to  the  projected  giveaway  of  U.S.  terri- 
tory and  property.  „       ,.        t 
In   this   connection,   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  emphasize  that  the  founders  of 
our  country,  when  framing  the  Consti- 
tution, realized  the  danger  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Senate  alienating  territory 
and  property  of  the  United  States  by 
treaty   without  congressional  sanction. 
Moreover,     they     wisely     included     in 
article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution a  vital  provision  vesting  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  ^her 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Con- 
gress and  not  in  the  President  and  the 
Senate  alone. 

As  could  have  been  expected  by  those 
familiar  with  constitutional  history,  the 
ignoring  of  this  provision  by  our  negoti- 
ators in  1967  served  to  focus  wide  atten- 
tion on  the  treatymaklng  power  of  our 
Government,  which  is  vested  In  the  Pru- 
dent and  the  Senate;  and  many  thought- 
ful students  of  government  have  urged 
that  the  House  of  Representetives  be 
included  in  this  important  function. 

A  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  discloses  that  the 
Inclusion  of  the  House  in  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  considered  by  the 
framers  of  the  document  but  not  adopted 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  required  se- 
crecy would  be  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
The  membership  of  the  First  Congress 
consisted  of  26  Senators  and  65  Repre- 
sentaUves.  Today,  the  Senate  has  more 
Members  than  the  Senate  and  House 
combined  In  1789.  Moreover,  the  (Wga- 
nlzational  structure  of  both  Houses  is 
such  as  to  safeguard  classified  informa- 
tion. 

Prom  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
historic  reasons  for  nonincluslon  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  treaty- 
making  power  no  longer  apply.  More- 
over there  axe  paramount  reasons  why 
the  House  should  be  included.  Among 
them  are: 

First,  the  origination  in  the  House  of 
revenue  bUls  to  Implement  treaties  re- 
qiilring  appropriations; 

Second,  the  Constitutional  requirement 
for  congressional  authorization  for  the 
disposal  of  U.S.  territory  and  property; 
•  and  ^      .  , 

Third  the  more  intimate  relationship 
of  the  House  to  the  electorate.  Also  there 
has  been  in  recent  years,  as  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  future,  the  prac- 
tice of  some  elements  in  otir  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  do  by  treaty  what 
could  never  be  accomplished  by  legisla- 
tion, under  the  fallacious  contention  that 
treaties  do  not  have  to  conform  to  the 
Constitution  but  need  only  to  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Coupled  with  this  there  has  grown  up  in 
the  execuUte  department  the  scheme  of 
arranging   for   international   Executive 
agreements  as  substitutes  for  treaUes, 


thus  damaging  the  oonstitutlwial  proc- 
esses and  reducing  the  power  of  the 

To  meet  the  situation  as  so  clearly 
represented  by  the  proposed  Panama 
Canal  treaties,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  394,  which  provides  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  treatymaking  power  and 
have  urged  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  introduce  or  cosponsor  like 
resolutions. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  fully  informed  in  the 
premises.  I  quote  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  indicated  resolution  and  a  June  12. 
1967  pamphlet  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress  in  "The  Treaty- 
making  Power  in  the  Constitution. ' 


H.J,  Res.  394 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring the  advice  and  consent  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  making  of  treaties 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  congress  assemUed   (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  if 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"AKncLE 
"No  treaty  with  respect  to  which  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Is  required  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  II  of  this  Constitution  may 
be  made  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  two-thirds  of 
the  Representatives  present  concurring." 

The  TaEATTMAKiNG  Power  in  the  CoNsrrrtj- 
TioN  •  A  Summary  of  the  History  Relating 

TO    THE     NONINCLUSION     OF    THE  HOXISE    OF 

Repeesentatives 

BACKOROtJND 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
in  Philadelphia,  the  decision  concerning  how 
troaUes  would  be  made  was  only  a  small  part 
of  the  basic  task  of  devising  an  effecUve  fed- 
eral government.  The  eventual  wording  of 
section  2  of  Article  n  that  the  President, 
•shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties, 
pro\-lded  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur"  reflected  the  check  and  balance  sys- 
tem which  emerged.  It  also  reflected  the  dif- 
ferences and  compromises  among  the  large 
and  small  states  and  those  In  favor  of  a 
strong  national  government  and  those  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  rights  and  Inter- 
ests of  individual  states. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  for- 
elen  relations  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
b^n  primarily  conducted  by  Great  Britain, 
where  the  king  made  treaUes  and  the  parlia- 
ment  was    not    involved    unless   the    treaty 
needed    further    Implementing    legislation. 
ExecuUve  control  was  the  prevailing  practice 
throughout  Europe,  and  one  factor  in  the 
debates    on    the    treaty-making    power   was 
that  American  representatives  would  be  ne- 
gotiating with  diplomats  representing  and  In- 
structed by  the  king  who  would  also  later 
ratify  any  treaty  negotiated.  However,  the 
Americans  were   establishing  a  unique  sys- 
tem of  government  and  prevaiUng  practice 
was  modified  or  abandoned  as  needed  to  suit 
the  aims  of  a  democratic,  federal  repubUc. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  vested  the 
treaty-making   power   in   Congress    and   re- 
quired the  assent  of  nine  states.  Written  in 
1776  and  1777,  and  formally  entering  Into  ef- 
fect In  1781.  the  articles  formed  the  l>aslB  of 


the  relationship  between  the  colonies  until 
supenieded  by  the  Constitution  in  1789.  Dur- 
ing  this   period  the   Congress   conaisted   of 
delegates  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures, 
each  with  an  equal  vote,  and  there  was  no 
executive.  Although  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress later  established  a  Department  of  For- 
eign AfTairs,  it  maintained  tight  control  over 
the  Secretary  and  Issued  instructions  to  the 
negotiators  of  treaties.  Several  treaties  were 
concluded  with   the  Continental   and   then 
the  Confederation  Congress  In  charge  of  both 
the  negotiating  and  the  ratifying  of  treaties.' 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  proved  in- 
adequate for  the  basic  task  of  maintaining 
sufficient  cooperation  and  unity  among  the 
states,  and  particularly  for  financing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  national  government.  In  regard 
to  treaties,  the  main  problem  which  emerged 
concerned  the  inability  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  treaty  stipulations,  par- 
ticularty  those  relating  to  the  collection  of 
debts  due  to  British  subjecte.!!  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  intent  and  agreed 
upon    correcting    this   situation,    which    ac- 
counts for  including  treaties  among  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  The   procedure   for 
making  treaties,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
report,   did   not   appear   to  be   a   matter   of 
either  great  unanimity  or  great  debate. 

UIcTORy  OF  TKE  TREATY  MAKING  CLAUSE  AT  THE 
CONSTITtmONAI.  CONVENTION 

Soon  after  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  convened  on  May  25,  1787,  Oovemor  Ed- 
mund Randoph  of  Virginia  presented  a 
series  of  resolutions  subsequently  known  as 
the  Virginia  Plan.  These  resolutions,  which 
formed  the  main  basU  for  discussion  at  the 
Convention  and  represented  the  views  of  the 
larger  states,  did  not  specify  how  treaties 
were  to  be  made,  referring  to  treaties  only  to 
say  that  the  national  legislatures  ought  to 
be  empowered  "to  negative  all  laws  piissed 
by  the  several  states,  contravening,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  national  legislatures  the  ar- 
ticles of  Union,  or  any  treaty  subsittuig 
under  the  authority  of  the  union.  .  .  . '  - 

The  other  major  basis  of  discussion,  the 
New  Jersey  Plan,  which  the  smaller  states 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Virginia 
plan,  similarly  did  not  specify  how  treaties 
were  to  be  made.  It  referred  to  treaties  only 
in  connection  with  the  Judiclarys  authority 
in  the  construction  of  treaties  and  to  provide 
that  treaties  shall  be  the  supreme  law  cf  the 
respective  states,  and  that  federal  authority 
could  be  called  forth  to  enforce  and  compel 
obedience  to  the  observance  of  treaties. 

However,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in 
both   plans  it   was   probably   assumed   that 
Congress  would  continue  to  make  treaties  as 
it  had  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  New  Jersey  Plan,  for  example,  specified 
that  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  under 
it  were  in  addition  to  those  which  had  been 
irranted  under  the  articles  of  Confederation.' 
Two  plans  which  did  not  form  the  basis 
of   substanUal   discussion*  did   provide   for 
the  treaty-making  power.  In  a  draft  plan  of 
Eovernment  presented  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention    on    May    29.    1787    by    Charles 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  w:\s 
given  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  make 
treaties  as  well  as  to  declare  war,  and  appoint 
ambassadors  and  other  ministers  to  foreign 
nations.'   On   June    18   Alexander   Hamilton 
presented  a  plan  in  which  the  chief  execu- 
tive   the  Governor,   vrould   have   "with   the 
advice   and   approbation  of  the   Senate   the 
power  of  making  all  treaties."  ' 

THE   FIRST    DRAFT 

The  first  draft  of  the  OonsUtution  gave 
treaty-making  power  to  the  Senate  alone. 
Reported  on  August  6,  1787,  by  a  Cwnmittee 
of  Detail  established  to  prepare  a  text  bas^ 
on  the  proceedings  to  that  time.  Art.  IX. 
sec.  I  of  the  first  draft  said : 

"The  Senate  of  the  U.S.  shall  have  power 
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to  in*k«  treatlM,  and  to  •ppolnt  Ambaaaa- 
dors,  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court."* 

When  thla  proTlalon  was  debated  on  Au- 
gust 33,  1787.  James  Madison  of  Virginia 
pointed  out  that  the  Senate  represented  the 
SUtea  alone  and  that  for  "this  as  well  as 
other  obvious  reasons"  the  President  should 
be  an  agent  In  treaties.* 

Oouvemeur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  ques- 
tioned whether  the  making  of  treaties  should 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  at  all,  and  pro- 
posed an  amendment  adding  "but  no  Treaty 
shall  be  binding  on  the  U.S.  which  Is  not 
ratified  by  a  law." "  Morris"  amendment, 
which  woiild  have  given  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  a  role  In  treaties,  was  defeated 
with  eight  sUtes  opposed  and  only  Penn- 
sylvania in  favor. 

In  opposing  the  amendment  requiring  ratl- 
ncatlon  of  a  treaty  by  a  law.  Nathaniel  Oor- 
bam  of  Massachusetts  stated  that  there 
would  be  many  disadvantages  if  treaties  of 
pe<kc«  and  all  negotiations  had  to  be  ratified 
In  advance,  and  that  If  they  were  not  ratified 
In  advance  the  Ministers  would  not  know 
how  to  proceed  and  would  have  to  go  abroad 
Instructed  by  a  different  authority  than 
would  ratify  their  proceedings,  unlike  other 
countries  where  the  delegates  were  instructed 
by  the  same  authority  responsible  for  ratifi- 
cation. •  ■- 

One  pvtnt  of  debate  on  the  amendment 
concerned  the  effect  on  making  a  treaty  of 
allUnce.  Madison  suggested  that  It  would 
be  Inconvenient  to  require  a  legal  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties  of  alliances  or  treaties  for 
the  purpose  of  war.  Morris  stated  that  for 
treaties  of  alliance  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  foreign  ministers  be  sent  to 
the  United  SUtes,  which  he  thought  was  de- 
sirable because  he  was  not  "solicitous  to  mul- 
tiply and  facUltate  Treaties.  .  .  .  The  more 
difficulty  Ln  making  treaties,  the  more  value 
will  be  set  on  them."  ^'  On  this  point  Oorham 
replied  that  negotiations  at  home,  especially 
with  the  whole  legislation  Involved,  were  un- 
desirable because  of  the  danger  of  corrup- 
tion by  the  foreign  Ambassadors.  He  said  that 
"negotiations  on  the  spot  were  not  to  be  de- 
sired by  us.  especially  If  the  whole  Legislature 
la  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Treaties.  It 
will  be  generally  Influenced  by  two  or  three 
men,  who  will  b«  corrupted  by  the  Ambas- 
sadors here.  In  such  a  Government  as  ours 
It  Is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  Oovern- 
ment  Itself  being  seduced."  '^ 

Speaking  La  behalf  of  the  requirement  for 
ratification  by  a  law,  Jamec  Wilson  of  Penn- 
sylvania stated  the  view  that  without  such 
an  amendment  the  Senate  alone  could  re- 
quire "all  the  -Ice  of  South  Carolina  to  be 
sent  to  aom«  one  particular  port,"  and  that 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  under  the 
same  fetters  (of  requiring  subeequent  legis- 
lation) on  lm[>ortant  Treaties  which  required 
Parliamentary  action  to  execute  them.  John 
Dickinson  of  Delaware  said  he  concurred 
that  the  sunendment  was  safe  and  proper 
even  though  he  recognized  that  It  was  un- 
favorable to  the  small  states  which  In  the 
original  proposal  would  have  an  equal  voice 
in  Treaties. 

Or  the  other  side,  WUllam  Johnson  of 
Connecticut  thought  It  was  somewhat  Im- 
proper that  the  acts  of  a  Bflnlster  with  pleni- 
potentiary powers  from  one  Body  should  de- 
pend upon  ratification  by  another  Body.  He 
disagreed  that  the  English  case  was  similar, 
stating  that  the  King  had  full  power  and  If 
Parliament  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  of  executing  the  Treaty,  it  would  be 
violated. 

The  clause  was  then  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Detail,  Randolph  "observing 
that  almost  every  Speaker  had  made  objec- 
tions to  the  clause  as  It  stood,"  "  and  Madi- 
son suggesting  that  a  distinction  In  the 
method  of  making  treaties  might  be  made 
between  different  kinds  of  treaties.  He  sug- 
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gaated  that  the  President  and  Senate  might 
be  allowed  to  make  "Treaties  eventual  and 
of  Alliance  for  limited  terms"  but  that  for 
other  treaties  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
legislature  be  required. 

THK   SBCOirS   OaAIT 

On  Augiist  31.  1787,  all  unfinished  parts 
Of  the  Constitution,  which  Included  the 
clause  on  making  treaties,  were  referred  to 
a  committee  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  state.  The  language  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  In  the  report  presented  by 
this  committee  on  September  4.  1787,  stated: 

"The  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  have  power 
to  make  Treaties.  .  .  .  But  no  treaty  shall 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds 
of   the  members   present."  >' 

When  this  portion  of  the  report  was 
broxight  up  for  discussion  on  September  7, 
1787,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  Imme- 
diately moved  to  add  the  words  "and  House 
of  Representatives"  after  the  word  Senate. 
Since  treaties  were  to  have  the  operation  of 
laws,  he  said,  they  should  also  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  laws.  Any  necessity  for  secrecy, 
so  far  as  It  was  Inconsistent  with  obtaining 
Legislative  sanction,  was  outweighed  by  the 
necessity  for  this  sanction. 

Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  expressed 
the  view  that  the  only  question  was  whether 
the  power  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  he  believed  It  could,  but 
the  necessity  of  secrecy,  he  said,  forbade  a 
reference  of  treaties  to  the  whole  Legislature. 
The  motion  to  Include  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  defeated,  with  only  Pennsyl- 
vania voting  In  favor  and  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  voting 
against. 

The  second  clause  of  the  sentence.  "But 
no  treaty  shall  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present"  was 
then  considered.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  ob- 
jected to  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  on 
the  grounds  that  It  (^ve  a  minority  the 
power  to  control  the  majority.  Rufus  King 
of  idassachusetu  supported  this  view,  point- 
ing out  that  there  was  already  a  check  since 
the  Executive  was  also  Involved. 

At  one  point  on  September  7  an  amend- 
ment by  Madison  to  exempt  treaties  of  peace 
from  the  regular  procedure,  so  that  they 
could  be  made  more  easily  than  other 
treaties,  was  adopted.  However,  agreement 
was  not  reached  on  what  different  procedure 
would  be  used  for  peace  treaties.  The  con- 
vention defeated  a  motion  by  Madison  to 
authorize  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  make 
peace  treaties  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  President.  Madison  said  the  President 
"would  necessarily  derive  so  much  power 
and  Importance  from  a  state  of  war  that  he 
might  be  tempted.  If  authorized  to  Impede  a 
treaty  of  peace."  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Caro- 
lina concurred,  expressing  the  belief  that 
this  was  a  precaution  against  ambitious  and 
corrupt  Presidents  and  pointing  to  the  "late 
perfidious  policy  of  the  Statholder  In  Hol- 
land: and  the  artifices  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boro to  prolong  the  war  of  which  he  had 
the  management."  ■' 

Others,  however,  did  not  agree  to  having 
the  Senate  alone  responsible  for  making 
peace  treaties.  Oorham  thought  the  pre- 
caution unnecessary  since  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature,  not  the  President.  Oou- 
vemeur Morris  thought  the  President's  power 
would  be  harmless  In  this  case  and  that  no 
peace  should  be  made  without  the  agree- 
ment of  the  President  who  was  the  guard- 
Ian  of  the  national  Interests.  Elbridge  Gerry 
of  Massachusetts  said  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  votes,  not  a  smaller,  should  be  nec- 
essary In  treaties  of  peace. 

"In  Treaties  of  peace  the  dearest  interests 
will  be  at  stake,  as  the  fisheries,  territory 
*c.  In  Treaties  of  peace  also  there  is  more 


danger  to  the  extremities  of  the  Continent, 
of  being  sacrlflced.  than  on  any  other  occa- 
sions." '• 

The  next  day.  however  (September  8, 
1787)  the  Convention  agreed  to  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  entire  clause.  One  member 
wanted  to  strike  out  the  exception  for  trea- 
ties of  peace.  Points  made  by  those  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  exception  for  Treaties  of 
Peace  included  (a)  that  if  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  were  required  for  making  peace,  the 
Legislature  would  be  unwilling  to  make  war 
for  that  reason  on  account  of  the  "Fisheries 
or  the  Mississippi,  the  two  great  objects  of 
the  Union,"  "  (b)  that  if  a  majority  were  for 
peace  but  were  not  allowed  to  make  it  they 
would  be  apt  "to  effect  their  purpose  in  the 
more  disagreeable  mode,  of  negativing  the 
supplies  for  the  war,"  i"  (c)  that  if  two- 
thirds  were  necessairy  to  make  peace,  a 
minority  might  perpetuate  war  against  the 
sense  of  the  majority. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  in  favor  of  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  majority  for  treaties 
of  peace  as  for  all  others  contended  that  In 
the  Senate  there  could  be  a  majority  of  the 
states  without  a  majority  of  the  (>eople,  and 
that  eight  men  who  might  be  the  majority 
of  a  quorum  should  not  have  the  power  to 
decide  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  exception 
for  the  Treaties  of  Peace  was  stricken  out  by 
an  8  to  3  vote,  with  only  New  Jersey.  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland  In  favor  of  retaining 
the  exception. 

Roger  Shennr.n  of  Connecticut  moved  that 
no  rights  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
should  be  ceded  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  To  this  Madison  observed  that  in 
the  present  Congrees  it  had  been  too  easy  to 
make  Treaties  although  nine  states  were  re- 
quired. (In  connection  with  the  observation 
by  Madison,  that  it  had  been  too  easy  to 
make  Treaties,  one  authority  has  pointed  out 
that  at  that  time  Treaties  had  been  made 
with  only  six  foreign  countries.)  ■■ 

Several  other  amendments  were  also  de- 
feated. Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dayton  of 
New  Jersey  moved  to  strike  out  altogether  the 
clause  requiring  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
but  this  was  defeated  with  all  states  opposed 
except  Delaware.  A  motion  by  John  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina  and  Gerry  to  require  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Senate  was  defeated  with  only  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  in 
favor,  and  a  move  by  Roger  Sherman  of  Con- 
necticut and  Gerry  to  require  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  Senate  was  also 
defeated  but  by  a  small  margin,  with  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut.  Delaware.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  in  favor  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Vermont,  and  North  Carolina  opposed.  A 
move  by  Madison  that  a  quorum  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  consist  of  two- thirds  of  all  the 
members  was  also  defeated  by  a  5-6  vote. 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  op- 
posed and  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  in  favor. 
A  move  by  Hugh  Williamson  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Gerry  that  "no  Treaty  should  be 
made  without  previous  notice  to  the  mem- 
bers and  a  reasonable  time  for  their  attend- 
ing" was  also  defeated,  with  only  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  in 
favor.  Then  the  clause  on  treaty-making  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  passed,  al- 
though Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Georgia  voted  against  It. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  revise 
the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  articles 
which  had  been  agreed  to,  and  the  text  re- 
ported back  by  this  committee  was  compared 
with  the  proceedings.  As  finally  approved  by 
the  convention,  section  2  of  Article  11  stated 
as  it  does  today: 

"He  (the  President]  shall  have  Power,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur." 
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ADDRIONAL  KKASOMS   OITSN   FSIOm  TO  ADOPTION 
or  TOT   CX)NBTl'i'UTION 

In  the  explanation  and  defense  of  the  new 
Constitution  propounded  between  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution  on  September  17, 
1787,  and  its  ratification  by  the  necessary 
nine  state  conventions  and  entry  Into  force, 
further  attention  was  given  to  the  treaty- 
making  procedures.  Reasons  for  not  Includ- 
ing the  House  of  RepresenUtives  along  with 
the  Senate  and  President  in  making  treaties 
were  elaborated  to  meet  criticism  which 
emerged  on  this  point.  A  major  criticism  was 
that  if  treaties  were  to  be  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  the  entire  legislature  should 
participate:  otherwise  the  President  and 
Senate  might  legislate  through  treaties  and 
fear  was  expressed  that  the  interests  of  some, 
such  as  the  navigation  of  the  Misslselppl. 
might  be  traded  away  for  the  Interests  of 
others,  such  as  commercial  concessions  for 
the  northern  states."  There  was  also  fear 
among  some  that  the  Senate  might  have  been 
given  too  much  power. 

During  this  period  a  number  of  proposals 
were  made  for  amendments  which  would 
have  given  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
role  in  making  cerUln  types  of  treaties  at 
least. 

For  example,  Patrick  Henry  suggested  that 
"no  treaty  should  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  considerable  majority  of  both 
houses"  and  when  Virginia  ratified  the  Con- 
stltuUon,  Its  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
suggesting  various  amendments,  one  of 
which  was  that  no  commercial  treaty  should 
be  ratified  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Senate 
and  specified  Ueatles  should  require  approval 
of  three-fourths  of  both  houses  of  Congress : 
"  .  .  no  treaty,  ceding,  contracting,  re- 
straining, or  suspending,  the  territorial  rights 
or  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them,  or  their,  or  any  of  their  rights  or 
claims  to  fishing  in  the  American  seas,  or 
navigating  the  American  rivers,  shall  be 
made,  but  In  cases  of  the  most  urgent  and 
extreme  necessity;  nor  shall  any  such  treaty 
be  ratified  without  the  concurrence  of  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  respectively."  " 

North  Carolina  suggested  the  same  amend- 
ment prior  to  its  ratification. 

A  conference  at  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
In  September  1788  petitioned  the  State  legis- 
lature to  obtain  certain  modifications  of  the 
Constitution,  including  an  amendment  to  the 
"supreme  law  of  the  land"  clause  of  Article 
VI  which  would  require  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  Ueaty  to  alter 
or  affect  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  a 
particular  state.  It  said: 

"That  to  article  6,  clause  2,  be  added  the 
following  proviso,  viz.:  Provided  always  that 
no  treaty,  which  shall  hereafter  be  made, 
shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  alter  or 
affect  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
particular  state,  until  such  treaty  shall  have 
been  laid  before  and  assented  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress."" 

None  of  the  proposed  amendments  con- 
cerning treaties  were  submitted  by  Congress 
to  the  states  for  ratlflcatlon.=» 

The  need  lor  "secrecy  and  despatch"  were 
perhaps  the  most  frequently  cited  reasons 
for  not  giving  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  role  In  treaty-making.  It  was  apparently 
anticipated  that  in  giving  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent the  Senate  would  actively  participate 
in  the  making  of  treaties  as  weU  as  In  their 
ratification,  because  reference  was  often 
made  to  the  necessity  for  secrecy  in  nego- 
tiations and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
secrecy  In  a  large  group  such  as  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Similarly,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  inefficient  and  expensive  to 
require  the  legislature  to  be  In  session  while 
a  treaty  was  being  negotiated,  whereas  the 
smaller  Senate  could  be  convened  quickly. 


The  shorter  term  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representative*  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  frequent  turnover  was  another  reason 
cited.  It  was  claimed  that  Senators,  who 
were  elected  for  longer  periods,  would  gain 
valuable  experience  and  that  their  staggered 
terms  would  provide  for  a  continuity  which 
did  not  exist  In  the  house.  In  addition,  until 
later  changed  by  amendment,  the  Senate  was 
to  be  elected  by  state  legislatures,  and  the 
view  was  expressed  that  this  and  the  higher 
age  requirement  for  the  Senate  would  lead 
to  a  person  more  qualified  for  making 
treaties  than  the  representatives  elected  by 
popular  election. 

John  Jay,  who  had  served  as  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  during  the  period  of  the 
Confederation,  wrote  in  the  Federalist: 

"The  power  of  making  treaties  Is  an  Im- 
portant one,  especially  as  It  relates  to  war, 
peace,  and  commerce;  and  It  should  not  be 
delegated  but  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such 
precautions,  as  will  afford  the  highest 
security,  that  It  will  be  exercised  by  men  the 
best  qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  In  a  man- 
ner most  conducive  to  the  public  good.  The 
convention  appear  to  have  been  attentive  to 
both  these  points — they  have  directed  the 
president  to  be  chosen  by  select  bodies  of 
electors,  to  be  deputed  by  the  people  for 
that  express  purpKwe;  and  they  have  com- 
mitted the  appointment  of  senators  to  the 
state  legislatures.  This  mode  has.  In  such 
cases,  vastly  the  advantage  of  elections  by 
the  people  In  their  collective  capacity  where 
the  activity  of  party  zeal,  taking  advantage 
of  the  supineness,  the  Ignorance,  the  hopes, 
and  fears  of  the  unwary  and  interested,  often 
places  men  In  office,  by  the  votes  of  a  small 
proportion  of  the  electors. 

".  .  .  They  who  wish  to  commit  the  power 
under  consideration  to  a  popular  assembly, 
composed    of    members    constantly    coming 
and  going  in  quick  succession,  seem  not  to 
recollect  that  such  a  body  must  necessarily 
be   Inadequate  to  the   attaiimient  of  those 
great  objects,  which  require  to  be  steadily 
contemplated  In  all  their  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances,   and    which    can    only    be    ap- 
proached and  achieved  by  measures,  which 
not  only  talents,  but  also  exact  Information, 
and  often  much  time,  are  necessary  to  con- 
cert and  to  execute.  It  was  wise,  therefore, 
in  the  convention  to  provide,  not  only  that 
the  pwwer  of  making  treaties  should  be  com- 
mitted to  able  and  honest  men,  but  also 
that  they  should  continue  in  place  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  our  national  concerns,  and  to  form  and 
Introduce  a  system  for  the  management  of 
them.  The  duration  prescribed,  Is  such  as  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  greatly  extend- 
ing their  political  Information,  and  of  ren- 
dering their  accumulating  experience  more 
and  more  beneficial  to  their  country.  Nor  has 
the  convention  discovered  less  prudence  in 
providing    for    the    frequent    elections    of 
senators  in  such  a  way,  as  to  obviate  the  in- 
convenience    of     periodically     transferring 
those  great  affairs  entirely  to  new  men — for, 
by  leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  the  old 
ones  in  place,  uniformity  and  order,  as  well 
as  a  constant  succession  of  official  Informa- 
tion, will  be  preserved. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"It  seldom  happens  In  the  negotiation  of 
treaties,  of  whatever  natvire,  but  that  per- 
fect secrecy  and  immediate  dispatch  are 
sometimes  requisite.  There  are  cases  where 
the  most  useful  intelligence  may  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  persons  possessing  It  can  be 
relieved  from  apprehensions  of  discovery. 
.  .  .  The  convention  have  done  well,  there- 
fore, m  so  disposing  of  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  that  although  the  president  must. 
In  forming  them,  act  by  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  yet  he  will  be  able  to 
manage  the  business  of  IntelUgence  in  such 
a  manner  as  prudence  may  suggest. 

"...  they  who  have  had  much  experience 
on  this  head  inform  us,  that  there  frequently 


are  occasions  when  days,  nay,  even  when 
hours  are  precious.  .  .  .  For  these  the  presi- 
dent  win  find  no  difficulty  to  provide;  and 
should  any  circumstances  occur,  which  re- 
quires the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
he  may  at  any  time  convene  them.  Thus  we 
see,  that  the  constitution  provides  that  our 
negotiations  for  treaties  shall  have  every  ad- 
vantage which  can  be  derived  from  talents, 
information,  integrity,  and  deliberate  investi- 
gation, on  the  one  hand;  and  from  secrecy 
and  dispatch,  on  the  other."  -■* 

Alexander   Hamilton   wrote   In   opposition 
to  Including  the  House  of  Representatives: 

".  .  .  The  fluctuating,  and  taking  Itfi  future 
increase  into  the  account,  the  multitudinous 
composition  of  that  body,  forbid  us  to  expect 
in  it  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
the  proper  execution  of  such  a  trust.  Accu- 
rate and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  foreign 
politics;   a  steady  and  systematic  adherence 
to  the  same  views;  a  nice  and  uniform  sen- 
sibility to  national  character;    decision,  se- 
crecy, and  dispatch;   are  Incompatible  with 
the    genius   of   a   body   so   variable   and   so 
numerous.  The  very  complication  of  the  busi- 
ness, by  Introducing  a  necessity  of  the  con- 
cvu-rence  of  so  many  different  bodies,  would 
of  Itself  afford  a  solid  objection.  The  greater 
frequency   of   the   calls   upon   the  house   of 
representatives,   and   the   greater   length   of 
time  which  it  would  often  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  together  when  convened,  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  in  the  progressive  stages 
of  a  treaty,  would  be  a  source  of  so  great 
inconvenience  and  expense,  as  alone  ought 
to  condemn  the  project."  -^ 

Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney,  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Virginia  legislature,  said 
on  the  question  of  vesting  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
"Can  secrecy  be  expected  in  sixty-five 
members?  The  idea  Is  absurd.  Besides,  their 
sessions  will  probably  last  only  two  or  three 
months  In  the  year;  therefore,  on  that  ac- 
count, they  would  be  a  very  unfit  body  lor 
negotiation  whereas  the  Senate,  from  the 
smallness  of  Its  nimibers,  from  the  equality 
of  power  which  each  state  has  in  It,  from 
the  length  of  time  for  which  Its  members 
are  elected,  from  the  long  sessions  they  may 
have  without  any  great  Inconvenlency  to 
themselves  or  constituents,  Joined  with  the 
president,  who  Is  the  federal  head  of  the 
United  States,  form  together  a  body  In  whom 
can  be  best  and  most  safely  vested  the  dip- 
lomatic power  of  the  Union."* 

A  few  years  later  on  November  19,  1794. 
the  Jay  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  concluded,  one  of  the 
first  treaties  to  be  negotiated  and  ratified 
under  the  new  Constitution.  President 
Washington  wrote.  In  refusing  to  send  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  the  Instructions 
which  had  been  given  to  the  negotiators  for 
the  legislature's  consideration  of  the  treaty's 
effect  on  existing  laws  or  requirements  for 
implementing  legislation : 

"The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  re- 
quires caution,  and  their  success  must  often 
depend  on  secrecy;  .  .  .  The  necessity  of 
such  caution  and  secrecy  was  one  cogent  rea- 
son for  vesting  the  power  of  making  trea- 
ties in  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  principle  on  which 
that  body  was  formed  confining  It  to  a 
small  nvimber  of  members."  " 

Thus  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
the  chief  reasons  cited  for  confining  the 
treaty-making  power  to  the  President  and 
the  Senate  concentrated  on  advantages  it 
was  expected  the  Senate  would  have  as  a 
partner  in  the  negotiations  as  a  result  of  its 
smaller  size:  the  ability  to  maintain  secrecy, 
meet  quickly,  stay  in  session  longer,  and  act 
efficiently.  During  the  writing  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  delegates  also  showed  their  con- 
cern for  maintaining  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  and  for  forming  a 
strong  central  government  while  still  afford- 
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Ing  the  IndlTldtial  statea  protection  of  their 
rlghU  and  prerogstlvea. 
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NEW  CANAL:  WHAT  ABOUT  BIOEN- 
VIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH? 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer 
I  study  the  interoceanic  canal  problems 
the  more  I  And  new  angles  in  it.  The  lat- 
est is  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  from 
scientists  as  regards  the  intermixing  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  a 
canal  at  sea  level  and  the  use  of  nuclear 
explosives  for  excavation. 

The  latest  statement  in  these  regards 
is  an  article  by  Marti  Mueller  in  the 
January  10,  1969,  issue  of  Science,  a 
weekly  magazine  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

To  make  the  indicated  article  avail- 
able to  the  Congress,  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  remarks: 
New  Canal:  What  about  BiocNvntoNMUiTAi. 

RZSXABCH? 

(By  MarU  Mueller) 
The  protests  of  sclentlsta  concerned  about 
U.S.    plana    to    build    •    mm    interooaante 


Atlantic-Pacific  sea-lerel  canal  aeem.  like 
television  commercials,  to  grow  louder  and 
longer.  These  scientists  claim  that,  unless 
thorough,  extensive  scientific  studies  are 
carried  out  befoire  the  oceans  are  linked, 
serious  and  irremediable  ecological  conse- 
quences may  occur. 

Since  1906  it  has  been  recognized  that 
eventually  another  canal  would  have  to  be 
built,  as  traffic  through  the  Pamana  Canal  in- 
creases. Some  1400  ships  now  plying  the  seas 
cannot  pass  through  the  existing  canal  be- 
cause of  draft  and  beam  limitations.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  canal  will  have  reached 
capacity  around  1985.  with  a  flow  of  19.000 
ships  a  year.  About  13.000  ship*  now  pass 
through  the  canal  each  year. 

After  the  outbreak  of  civil  violence  in 
Paniima  In  1964.  President  Johnson  asked 
Congress  to  establish  a  flve-member  Canal 
Study  Commission  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  new  canal  project.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission are  Robert  Anderson  (chairman), 
a  diplomat;  Robert  Storey,  a  lawyer;  Milton 
S.  Elsenhower,  a  university  president;  Ken- 
neth Fields,  a  former  Army  engineer:  and 
Raymond  Hill,  a  civilian  engineer.  The  com- 
mission haa  an  appropriation  of  $24  million 
and  has  been  assigned  a  final  reporting  date 
of  1  December  1970.  The  commission's  task 
Is.  among  other  things,  to  recommend  a  loca- 
tion for  a  second  c.inal.  to  study  the  scope 
of  the  anticipated  negotiations  with  the 
country  involved,  to  recommend  an  excava- 
tion technique,  to  assess  costs  and  means 
of  siipport,  and  to  consider  a  defense  system 
for  the  cnnal.  Some  critics  say  that,  with  a 
multitude  of  political,  diplomatic,  engineer- 
ing, military,  and  financial  problems  facing 
the  commission,  the  scientific  considerations 
tend  to  get  lost. 

Scientists  find  two  proposals  for  the  canal 
particularly  controversial:  a  proposal  that 
the  channel  should  >>e  at  sea  level,  thus  inter- 
mixing the  two  oceans,  and  a  proposal  that 
atomic  energy  be  used  to  dig  It.  They  argue 
that  consideration  of  either  of  these  pro- 
posals should  be  preceded  by  extensive  re- 
search into  the  possible  environmental  con- 
sequences. Scientists  fear,  for  example,  that 
Unking  the  two  oceans  might  result  in  serious 
changes  in  certain  species  of  marine  life, 
which  may  be  genetically  different  In  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  They  say  that  Inter- 
breeding may  lead  to  sterilization  of  the 
offspring  In  some  species.  They  wonder 
whether  existing  predator-prey  relationships 
would  be  upset,  with  certain  species  becom- 
ing extinct  and  others  overabundant.  They 
worry  lest  temperature  and  water  currents 
might  be  changed,  and  the  balance  of  marine 
life  thereby  affected.  They  are  also  concerned 
about  the  sociological  effects  of  the  canal 
upon  nearby  tribal  populations,  which  might 
be  uprooted  from  their  homes  and  means  of 
livelihood.  They  warn  that  the  use  of  atomic 
explosives  to  dig  the  canal  may  endanger 
plant  and  marine  species,  contaminate  the 
food  chain,  and  ultimately  harm  man. 

Some  scientists  note  that  the  only  large- 
scale  Canal  Commission  research  program 
now  under  way  is  a  Corps  of  Engineers  study 
of  feasible  engineering  methods.  Environ- 
mental research  pertaining  to  the  canal  Is 
only  modeatly  supported  and  Is  limited  in 
scope.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  con- 
ducting research  programs  specifically  de- 
signed to  yield  data  on  the  canal.  The  com- 
mission also  has  asked  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  orient  their  own  re- 
search programs,  where  poaalble,  with  canal 
studies. 

The  Smithsonian  ecological  research  la 
self-supported.  Initiated  In  1967,  It  was 
funded  at  »6A.0OO  last  year  and  at  173.000 
this  year.  The  program  focuses  primarily  on 
the  possible  biological  oooaequences  of  Unk- 
ing the  oceans  with  a  saltwater  channel, 
which  would  make  poaalble  the  free  move- 


ment of  all  types  of  tropical  ocean  biota 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  Smithsonian's 
Ttoplcal  Research  Institute,  near  Balboa, 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  conducts  studies  of  exist- 
ing marine  life  and  the  ocean  environment. 
Projects  vary  from  a  comparative  study  of 
the  effects  of  temperature  changes  on  the 
metabolism  of  tropical  fish  to  an  Investiga- 
tion of  behavioral  discrimination  In  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shallow-water  sea  urchins.  Only 
early  results  of  this  research  are  available — 
results  such  as  the  discovery  that  certain 
marine  species  can  be  crossbred. 

The  AEC's  research  program  is  supported 
by  the  Canal  Commission.  Begun  In  1965,  the 
5-year.  M-million  research  project  has  a 
more  narrow  focus  than  the  Smithsonian 
research.  The  AEC  Is  responsible  for  making 
radiological  st\idles  of  the  safety  of  nuclear 
excavation.  These  AEC  bloenvlronmentnl 
studies  are  contracted  to  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  which.  In  turn,  subcontract.^  to 
universities,  firms,  and  individuals.  Projects 
Include  a  study  of  human,  agricultural, 
freshwater,  and  saltwater  ecology,  the  con- 
struction of  predictive  models  on  fallout 
distribution  patterns,  and  analyses  of  the 
transfer  of  radioactivity  through  the  food 
chain.  The  Battelle  Institute's  programs  are 
still  largely  In  the  data-collecting  stages.  One 
project  which  Is  well  advanced,  however.  Is  an 
experimental  program  with  radioactive 
nuclides.  The  Institute  has  found  nearly  300 
nuclides  unsafe  for  biological  species. 

Canal  Commission  executive  director  John 
Sheffey  recently  told  Science  that  Commis- 
sion members  are  in  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing ecological  research  proposals  with  Bat- 
telle Memorial  Institute,  which  total 
8250,000.  Sheffey  said  he  has  had  "very 
strong  assurance"  from  Commission  mem- 
bers who  plan  to  meet  next  Monday  that 
some  of  Battelle's  projects  will  be  approved. 
Battelle  has  primarily  proposed  completing 
identification  of  marine  life  specimens  col- 
lected by  Gilbert  L.  Voss.  professor  of  marine 
sciences  at  the  University  of  Miami,  to  learn 
more  about  marine  life  populations. 

ADOrriONAL  RESEABCH  PROPOSED 

Some  scientists  who  argue  that  AEC  and 
Smithsonian  ecological  research  programs 
are  inadequate  want  the  federal  government 
to  sponsor  a  much  more  comprehensive,  in- 
depth  environmental  study  relating  to  the 
canal,  which  would  run  the  cost  Into  the 
millions  figure,  instead  of  thousands.  Sidney 
Qaller.  Smithsonian  assistant  secretary  for 
science,  feels  that  such  research  would  cost 
between  825  and  850  million  over  a  period  of 
15  to  25  years  and  would  Involve  numeroiis 
government  and  private  Institutions.  (It  Is 
estimated  that  the  chartering,  operation,  and 
data  collection  for  one  research  ship  for  1 
year  would  cost  about  82.5  million.  At  least 
two  ships,  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  one  on 
the  Pacific  side,  would  be  needed  to  conduct 
studies  over  a  period  of  years.)  Ecologlsts 
recommend  that  a  survey  and  extensive  stud- 
ies be  conducted  of  both  the  deep  ocean 
and  the  continental  shelf.  The  focus,  they 
say,  should  be  on  food-chain  studies,  ma- 
rine life,  ocean  currents,  fish  breeding,  tem- 
perature differentials,  wind  conditions,  and 
transplantation  possibilities.  The  first  phase 
of  such  a  research  program  would  be  the 
gathering  of  fundamental  data  on  biological, 
physical,  and  anthropoligical  resources  in  the 
Pacific  and  Caribbean.  This  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  comprehensive  testing,  by  predic- 
tions, and  poaslbly  by  a  preventive  program, 
baaed  on  systems  analysis,  mathematical 
modelings,  and  pilot  testings.  This  research 
would  be  conducted  during  as  well  as  before 
constn'ctlon  of  the  canal,  and  Interim  re- 
sults would  be  made  available  for  technical 
applications. 

"With  the  exception  of  Battelle's  work, 
there  haa  not  been  a  comprehensive  research 
progi«m  with  the  object  of  ecological  evalu- 
ation either  proposed  or  supported  by  the 
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Commission,"  Smithsonian's  Oaller  has  said. 
His  views  are  largely  shared  by  Smithsonian 
sclentlate  Ira  Rublnoff.  assistant  director  of 
marine  biology,  Smithsonian  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute;  I.  E.  Wallen,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Oceanography  and  Limnology;  and 
David  ChalUnor,  deputy  director  of  Interna- 
tional activity.  The  Smithsonian  scientists 
would  like  to  see  the  federal  government  es- 
tablish a  national  commission  of  environ- 
mental assessment,  which  would  sponsor  fuU 
scientific  research  on  the  possible  ecological 
consequences  of  construction  of  the  canal 
and  propose  prophylactic  action  where 
necessary. 

In  an  article  in  Science  (30  August)  Ira 
Rublnoff  suggested  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
disciplinary  environmental  control  commis- 
sion virlth  broad  powers  to  assess  potential 
alterations  in  the  envirormient.  He  has  also 
suggested  that  a  scientific  advisory  panel  con- 
sisting of  oceanographers,  ecologlsts.  and  ma- 
rine scientists  be  convened  to  discuss  the 
scope  of  feasible  pre-constructlon  experi- 
mental research.  ChalUnor  recommends 
training  scientists  to  assess  the  research 
needs.  He  says  there  is  only  a  handful  of 
scientists  In  the  nation  who  have  the  exper- 
tise and  the  reputation  to  handle  the  canal- 
research  data. 

But  the  fanciful  red  brick  towers  of  the 
Smithsonian  are  not  the  only  place  where 
comments  flow.  Richard  Rosenblatt,  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  marine  biology  at  Scripps 
Oceanographlc  Institute,  also  feels  that  pres- 
ent knowledge  and  research  are  Inadequate. 
One  of  his  deepest  concerns  is  p.  fear  that  the 
canal  will  place  different  morphological  spe- 
cies In  direct  competition  with  each  other, 
thereby  disrupting  the  marine  balance.  Per- 
haps the  most  outspoken  critic  of  the  Canal 
Commission's  proposal  to  build  a  sea-level 
channel  is  Lament  Cole,  an  ecologlst  at  Cor- 
nell University.  He  objects  to  Unking  the 
oceans  without  long-term  breeding  experi- 
ments on  what  he  beUeves  may  be  genetically 
different  marine  populations;  he  warns  that 
marine  life  Is  highly  sensitive  to  even  the 
most  minute  temperature  differentials.  On 
the  question  of  atomic  energy.  Cole  feels  that 
present  expertise  Is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
dangerous  radioactive  Isotopes  from  contam- 
inating water  and  land  and  eventually  up- 
setting the  food  chain.  "I  think  this  Is  the 
most  irresponsible  suggestion  that  I  can  re- 
member since  Admiral  Byrd's  senile  proposal 
to  blow  Ice  caps  off  Antarctica,"  he  says. 

Ecologlsts  will  fact  numerous  problems  In 
their  efforts  to  secure  an  Intensive  canal 
bloenvlronmental  research  program.  For  one 
thing,  an  economy-minded  Congress  Indi- 
cated last  spring  that  It  was  not  entirely 
sympathetic  with  the  Canal  Commission's 
financial  problems.  An  extension  of  the  com- 
mission's reporting  date  by  a  year  and  a  half 
and  an  increase  of  $6.5  million  were  granted 
only  after  considerable  debate. 

Another  problem  Is  that  of  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest.  The  AEC,  for  example,  Is 
charged  with  promoting  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  yet  it  is  also  responsible 
for  Insuring  that  safe  radioactivity  levels 
are  maintained.  Thus  far  there  has  been  little 
Interest  shown  by  any  agencies  other  than 
AEC  and  the  Smithsonian  in  canal  bloen- 
vlronmental research. 

Not  all  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
canal  are  ecological.  Another  issue  of  inter- 
est to  scientists  is  the  question  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  If  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment decides  to  use  atomic  energy  to  build 
the  canal,  the  present  international  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  v^ich  prohibits  nuclear 
explosions  which  would  cause  radioactivity 
to  be  present  beyond  a  nation's  territorial 
limits,  would  have  to  be  changed.  Some  U.S. 
officials  believe  the  U.S.  could  obtain  Soviet 
consent  If,  in  exchange,  the  UJ5.  would  agree 
to  allow  the  Russians  to  use  atomic  energy 
to  build  harbors  in  the  Baltic.  But  this,  of 
course,  is  speculation. 


There  are  also  vested  poUtlcal  considera- 
tions involving  the  Canal  Commission,  evi- 
denced by  a  comment  from  Canal  Commis- 
sion executive  director  Sheffey:  "They 
[sclenUsta]  are  interested  in  research, 
whereas  we  are  Interested  In  tactical  prob- 
lems." While  political,  engineering,  and  legal 
Interests  are  represented  on  the  flve-member 
Canal  Commission,  there  Is  no  spokesman  for 
scientific  Interests  per  se.  Sheffey  admits  that 
some  government  officials  take  the  view  that 
"research  is  nice  to  have,  but  not  very  im- 
portant." and  he  adds,  "we  can't  be  certain 
of  the  biological  implications,  until  after  the 
canal  is  built  anyway — regardless  of  how 
much  research  Is  done  now."  Sheffey  does 
not  view  the  potential  environmental  con- 
sequences of  a  canal  as  particularly  serious. 
"The  pMJSSiblllties  of  any  serious  disruptions 
to  nature  are  very  remote,"  he  says,  "and 
the  potential  threat  to  biota  is  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  doesn't  merit  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  It."  Sheffey  also  added,  "It  Is  ob- 
vious that  Wallen  and  other  Smithsonian 
scientists  adopt  the  policy  of  taking  an 
alarmist  view  to  attract  attention,  and  they 
tacitly  admit  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  scientists  feel  that 
planning  for  the  canal  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  and  analyze  invaluable  eco- 
logical data  through  extensive  research.  "I 
think  Its  sole  Justlflcatlon  should  be  science. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  tremendously  Interesting  once- 
ln-5-mllllon-years  experiment,"  Wallen  says. 
A  lot  of  ecologlsts  also  seem  to  feel  that  the 
planning  .stages  for  the  new  canal  provide  a 
classic  opportunity  for  scientists  to  do  what 
they  can  to  see  that  man  does  not  manipu- 
late hlr,  environment  on  a  major  scale  with- 
out assessing  the  consequences. 


RAISE  INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION 

'Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
peiTOission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day sent  letters  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  urging  that 
the  raising  of  personal  tax  exemptions  be 
one  of  the  primary  goals  to  tax  reform 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
substance  of  my  communications  a.s  part 
of  my  remarks : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  18.  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  I>resident:  Like  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  pleased  that  it  Is  your  intention 
to  send  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
major  tax  reform. 

Wholesale  revisions  of  the  inequitable  and 
unmerciful  present  tax  structure  are  long 
overdue,  and  there  is  national  support  for  a 
complete  overhaul.  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed at  disclosures  of  cases  where  individ- 
uals with  enormously  high  Incomes  find  ways 
to  escape  payment  of  taxes. 

So  long  as  such  loopholes  exist,  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Income  tax  is  perverted.  It  is 
past  time  to  prohibit  legal  tricks  that  enable 
the  wealthy  to  avoid  tax  pajrment. 

Mr.  President,  tax  reform  is  mandatory, 
but  you  and  I  know  that  major  revisions  will 
require  months  of  preparation  and  hearings. 
Meanwhile  the  Administration  could  bring  a 
measure  of  refreshing  relief  to  the  overtaxed 
public  without  an  acute  upset  In  the  federal 
budget  by  recommending  an  immediate  In- 
creaae  in  the  personal  tax  exemption  from 
$600  to  $760. 

To  this  end  I  am  writing  to  Chairman 
SaUa  of  the  Houae  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 


tee in  the  hope  that  he  will  agree  to  the 
change  and  act  aa  soon  as  possible  on  H  R. 
2717,  which  I  introduced  for  this  purpose  on 
January  9. 

An  Increase  In  personal  exemptions  would 
provide  blanket  easing  of  tax  burdens  while 
the  overall  reform  program  is  In  process.  The 
$750  figure  can  be  raised  at  a  later  date  If 
determined  to  be  feasible.  I  am  also  hoping 
that  more  consideration  wUl  be  given  to  the 
single  Individual  in  the  tax  reform  program. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  current  law  discrim- 
inates against  the  single  person  both  in  ap- 
plication of  tax  rates  and  in  personal  exemp- 
tions. Single  persons  with  families  to  support 
are  especially  Imposed  ujjon  under  the  pro- 
vision which  deprives  them  of  the  joint- 
return  clause  available  to  married  couples. 

I  am  confident  that  your  recommendatloiis 
will  initiate  a  much-needed  change  in  our 
tax  laws.  Meanwhile  your  support  of  HR. 
2717  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Satlor, 
^cwibcr  of  Congres.i. 

conckess  op  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  18,  19G9 
Hon.  Wn-BOR  D.  Mills, 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee,  Longworth    House    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  while  awaiting  White 
House  recommendations  for  major  tax  revi- 
sions, I  feel  that  Congress  should  act  quickly 
to    raise    personal    income    tax    exemptions. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  have  already  Intro- 
dviced   bills   that  would  double  the  present 
•teoo,  but  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  figure  is 
unrealistic  at  this  time. 

On  January  9th,  I  introduced  HR.  2717. 
which  is  now  before  your  committee,  to  in- 
crease from  $600  to  $750  the  personal  income 
t.ix  exemption.  Enactment  would  bring  a 
measure  of  refreshing  relief  to  the  overtaxed 
public  without  an  acute  upset  in  the  federal 
budget,  and  the  figure  could  be  raised  at  .i 
later  date  if  determined  to  be  feasible. 

I  shall  appreciate  your  immediate  con.sid- 
eratlon  of  this  legislation. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Saylor, 
Member  of  Congress 


CONGRESSMAN       ANNUNZIO       SUP- 
PORTS ELECTORAL  REFORM 

iMr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 317  because  I  agree  that  it  is  time — 
indeed  past  time — to  remedy  the  defects 
of  our  anomalous  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  had  warnings  aplenty  that 
our  method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  brings  the  Nation  unnec- 
essarily close  to  the  brink  of  crisis  every 
4  years — and  we  do  not  have  to  dig  into 
the  pages  of  history  for  examples.  Two 
out  of  the  three  presidential  elections 
in  this  decade  alone  have  raised  the  spec- 
ter of  disaster:  in  1960  the  total  popular 
vote  was  very  close,  within  two-tenths 
of  1  percent,  making  very  read  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  minority  President;  and  In 
1968  the  strong  third-party  candidacy  of 
Qeorge  Wallace  meant  that  a  different 
outcome  in  Just  one  State,  California, 
would  have  denied  an  electoral  majority 
to  President  Nixon,   and  the  election 
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would  have  been  thrown  Into  the  House 
for  decision. 

The  electoral  college  system  does  not 
fulfill  today  the  function  originally  en- 
visioned for  It:  much  less  does  it  meet  the 
needs  of  our  complex  urban  society.  I 
can  see  very  little  reason  and  no  excuse 
for  delaying  action  any  longer  on  this 
matter. 

The  measiire  I  am  cosponsorlng,  the 
same  one  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Birch  Bayh,  of  Indiana,  calls  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Our  proposed  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  a  presidential  ticket  would 
consist  of  a  specific  candidate  for  each  of 
the  two  positions,  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  unwise  or  hasty  amalgams  cross- 
ing party  lines.  The  electors  would  be  the 
people  themselves,  each  casting  a  ballot 
to  vote  for  the  ticket  of  their  choice. 
Eliminated  would  be  the  presidential 
electors  who  now,  by  inserting  themselves 
between  the  people  and  the  final  election 
decision,  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
direct  democracy. 

The -presidential  ticket  receiving  the 
moat -votes  would,  very  simply,  be  elected. 
Gone  would  be  the  brokerage  system  of 
dispensing  electoral  votes,  whereby  a 
ticket  which  has  narrowly  won  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  a  given  State  may  add  all  that 
State's  electoral  votes  to  its  column.  Gone 
would  be  the  problem  of  the  "faithless 
elector"  who  decides  to  vote  "his  con- 
science" rather  than  follow  the  dictates 
of  those  who  elected  him.  Gone  would  be 
the  possibility  of  a  presidential  ticket 
"elected"  by  a  minority  of  the  people. 

Should  none  of  the  candidates  succeed 
in  winning  at  least  40  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote,  our  amendment  provides  that 
a  ninoff  election  would  be  held  between 
the  two  tickets  with  the  greatest  numbers 
of  votes.  Congress  is  directed  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  such  a  special  election, 
and  the  Intent  is,  of  course,  that  it  should 
be  held  as  soon  as  practicable.  Eliminated 
would  be  the  possibility  of  a  long  inter- 
regnum between  presidential  adminis- 
trations while  the  Congress  wrestled  with 
the  dilemma  of  who  was  to  become  the 
next  President. 

It  is  my  own  feeling,  and  one  shared 
by  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  know,  that 
merely  tinkering  with  our  present  elec- 
toral system  is  not  enough.  Amending 
the  Constitution  is  a  fairly  complicated 
process:  halfway  measures  are  not  good 
enough.  The  major  fault  of  the  propor- 
tional and  district  plans  is  that  they  do 
not  guarantee  that  the  people's  choice 
will  become  the  Nation's  President.  And 
nothing  less  is  appropriate  or  desirable 
for  a  country  such  as  ours,  whose  very 
foundations  are  laid  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  in 
1967,  Dr.  Joseph  Kallenbach,  a  noted 
political  scientist,  said: 

The  elector  system  has  been  allowed  mor« 
or  leas  by  default  to  continue  to  exist  as  an 
operating  part  of  tb«  presidential  selection 
machinery.  It  has  peralst«d  to  this  day.  not 
because  It  represents  In  any  Important  sense 
the  wisdom  of  the  Framsrs,  but  because  It 
has  turned  Into  a  device,  awkward  though  It 
Is,  for  registering  the  will  of  the  voters  on 
who,  among  the  final  contestants,  shall  be- 
come President.  It  has  saved  the  nation  from 
no  disasters.  It  constitutes  tb*  vestigial  re- 


mains of  a  theory  of  government  and  of  the 
Presidency  that  has  long  since  gone  out  of 
fashion.  It  should  be  eliminated. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  With  the  near- 
miss  of  the  1968  election  stUl  clear  in  our 
minds,  we  should  take  action  now  to  ra- 
tionalize our  electoral  process.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  laws  of 
chance.  "The  people,  and  only  the  people, 
should  determine  who  is  to  govern  them 
every  4  years.  Let  us  give  them  that  op- 
portunity— by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  URGES 
REVISION  OP  IMMIGRATION  LA- 
BOR RESTRICTIONS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  3239  which 
would  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  so  that  section  212  will  op- 
erate as  it  did  before  the  1965  amend- 
ments. An  alien  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  to  perform  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor  under  section  212,  must  now 
prove  that  his  addition  to  the  labor  force 
win  not  glut  the  market  and  depress 
wages.  Such  burden  of  proof,  with  the 
expense  and  delay  to  the  immigrant  even 
if  he  does  satisfy  it,  is  unjustified.  The 
burden  excludes  desei'ving  immigrants 
from  coming  to  our  Nation  which  was 
originally  built  by  immigrants'  labor. 

In  response  to  the  plight  of  such  would- 
be  immigrants  who  ask  only  for  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  their  energy  and 
talents  to  America's  industrial  might,  I 
introduced  H.R.  3239  at  the  outset  of  this 
Congress.  At  the  same  time  the  bill 
relieves  the  immigration  applicant  of  the 
unreasonable  burden  of  proof,  it  insures 
the  same  present  protection  against  an 
inflated  labor  supply.  H.R.  3239  provides 
that  protection  by  allowing  admittance 
under  labor  preference  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  does  not  make  the  af- 
firmative finding  that  a  market  does  not 
exist  in  the  United  States  for  the  ap- 
plicant's particular  skill.  Under  H.R. 
3239,  as  under  present  law,  no  alien  would 
be  admitted  if  his  addition  to  the  labor 
force  might  tend  to  adversely  affect  wages 
or  other  working  conditions.  But  the 
burden  of  proof  would  be  shifted  from  the 
alien,  who  now  has  to  prove  that  demand 
for  his  services  exists,  over  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  which,  to  deny  admission,  would 
have  to  prove  that  demand  does  not 
exist. 

The  Department  of  Labor  announces 
that  the  imemplojrment  rate  is  the  lowest 
In  decades.  I  see  no  reason  then,  why  we 
should  presume  that  the  labor  applicant's 
admission  will  crowd  the  market.  Surely 
we  can  assume  that  our  markets  can  ab- 
sorb a  labor  source  which  is  so  small  a 
part  of  the  total  supply.  Yet,  because  now 
the  alien  must  prove  that  a  market  for 
his  labor  exists,  section  212  presently  is 
based  on  the  opposite  assumption. 

Countries  which  depend  most  heavily 
on  labor  preference  for  Immigration, 
rather  than,  for  example,  preference  for 


U.S.  relatives,  are  at  an  unfair  disad- 
vantage. Statistics  for  immigration  dur- 
ing 1968  when  compared  with  those  for 
1965  illustrate  that  disadvantage.  Until 
the  end  of  1965,  "labor  clearance"  was 
granted  as  my  bill  would  provide,  for  ex- 
ample— the  labor  preference  applicant 
automatically  secured  clearance  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  specifically  foimd 
that  his  employment  in  this  country 
might  add  to  a  surplus  of  his  particular 
skill.  During  that  year,  the  last  in  which, 
as  just  stated,  the  burden  of  proof  for 
labor  clearance,  lay  with  the  Secretary, 
and  not  the  alien,  5,400  Irishmen  Immi- 
grated to  this  country.  During  1968.  the 
Irish  immigration  rate  was  3,600,  or  in 
other  words,  almost  33  [>ercent  below  the 
rate  for  1965.  The  1968  figures  show  that 
German  Immigration  has  decreased  from 
the  1965  rate  by  almost  the  same  per- 
centage. I  cite  the  German  and  Irish  fig- 
ures because  they  represent  countries 
which  rely  heavily  on  the  labor  prefer- 
ence, as  opposed  to  the  preference  for 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens. 

This  amendment  is  the  same  that  I  in- 
troduced in  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses. I  say  now,  as  then: 

Our  country's  greatness  has  been  built 
on  the  contribution  of  Its  immigrants. 
Continued  reduction  of  labor  immigrants 
can  only  result  in  restricting  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  Nation.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  old  law  which  I  ask  to  be  re- 
instated has  survived  the  test  of  time — It 
has  worked  and  worked  well — and  only 
by  returning  to  it  can  we  further 
strengthen  our  new  immigration  law. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  URGES 
CORRECTION  OP  INEQUITIES  IN 
1965  IMMIGRATION  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 14  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
3238,  a  bill  designed  to  correct  certain 
unforeseen  inequities  resulting  from  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  which  went  into  full 
effect  in  July  of  last  year.  My  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  hopeful  that  prompt  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  it,  as  the  problems 
to  which  it  addresses  itself  are  immedi- 
ate and  pressing. 

As  you  know,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
1965  immigration  amendments  was  to 
eliminate  the  40-year-old  national  ori- 
gins quota  system,  whereby  the  quota 
from  each  country  was  determined  by  a 
formula  based  on  the  origins  of  the  U.S. 
population  at  the  time  of  the  1920  cen- 
sus. Under  this  system.  Great  Britain's 
annual  quota  was  65,361,  and  Italy's  was 
5,666,  a  situation  as  Irrelevant  to  the 
facts  as  it  was  discriminatory.  In  1964. 
almost  35.000  of  Great  Britain's  allowed 
quota  was  unused,  while  Italy  had  an 
oversubscribed  quota — a  waltliig  list — of 
nearly  250,000. 

The  temporary  immigration  pool  cre- 
ated by  the  1965  amendments  during  the 
2  ^4 -year  transition  period  between  Oc- 
tober 1965  and  July  1968  did  much  to 
alleviate     the     accumulated     backlog. 


though  Italy  still  has  a  substantial  wait- 
ing list.  This  pooling  permitted  the  un- 
used quotas  from  the  prior  year  to  be 
used  by  countries  with  oversubscribed 
quotas.  The  result,  to  give  an  example, 
was  that  Italian  immigration — including 
immediate  relatives  not  subject  to  the 
quota  limitation— rose  from  9.986  in  fis- 
cal year  1965  to  25,994,  in  fiscal  1967. 

On  July  1,  1968,  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  along  with  the  transitional 
pooling  of  unused  numbers,  was  abol- 
ished and  replaced  by  a  seven-point  pref- 
erence category  system,  with  a  certain 
percentage  restriction  assigned  to  each 
category.  In  general,  the  system  places 
priority  on  reuniting  families  and  at- 
tracting professional  talent  and  needed 
skilled  labor  into  this  country.  The  pref- 
erence system  operates  on  a  first-come 
first-served  basis,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality, within  the  overall  limitation  of 
170,000  from  non-Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  and  a  limit  of  20,000  per 
country. 

While  eliminating  the  inequities  of  the 
national-origins  quota  system,  this  new 
one  creates  problems  of  its  own,  as  many 
of  us  have  become  aware.  Por  one  thing, 
national  quota  oversubscription  has  been 
replaced  by  a  different  kind  of  oversub- 
scription, whereby  visa  numbers  are  not 
available  In  some  countries  for  the  lower 
preference  categories  because  the  20,000 
national  limit  has  been  reached  In  the 
highest  categories.  As  an  example,  the 
category  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens  ranks  fifth  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence. Italy  in  1965  had  a  backlog  of 
approximately  100,000  applicants  in  this 
category,  and  the  increase  In  Italy's  na- 
tional quota  to  20,000  has  done  little  to 
decrease  this  backlog,  because  most  of 
the  visas  have  been  going  to  the  four 
higher  preference  categories:  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens; 
spouses  and  urmiarried  children  of  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence;  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  scientists  and  artists  of  ex- 
ceptional ability;  and  married  children 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

It  is  my  belief,  embodied  in  the  legis- 
lation I  have  Introduced,  that  the  over- 
subscription problems  created  by  the 
preference  category  system  can  be  largely 
alleviated  by  pooling,  the  same  method 
used  to  absorb  backlogs  in  the  transition 
period  before  total  abolishment  of  the 
national-origins  quota  system.  My  bill 
would  authorize  transferral  of  all  visa 
numbers  not  Issued  or  otherwise  used  to 
an  Immlgrration  pool  for  reallocation 
during  the  following  year.  Up  to  25  per- 
cent of  these  numbers  could  be  reallo- 
cated by  the  President  during  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  by  proclamation,  within 
certain  limitations,  to — in  the  language 
of  the  bill — "avoid  undue  hardship  re- 
sulting from  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  immigrants  who  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1965."  The 
remainder  of  the  visa  numbers  in  the 
pool  would  be  available  to  inm^grants 
who  would  be  admissible  exceiAaor  the 
oversubscription  of  visa  numbers  on  a 
national  basis.  These  visas  would  be  allo- 
cated from  the  Immigration  pool  within 
the  percentage  limitations  and  In  the 


order  of  priority  specified  In  the  1965 
amendments. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  3238  addresses  itself 
to  a  second  problem  inadvertently  raised 
by  the  1965  amendments,  the  brain  drain 
and.  most  specifically  the  brain  drain 
from  underdeveloped  countries  and  other 
coimtries  which  had  had  low  quotas 
under  the  old  national  origins  quota 
system  and  are  now  first  in  line  to  send 
us  their  most  talented.  As  I  noted  before, 
third  preference  is  given  to  members  of 
the  professions  and  others  with  excep- 
tional skills  and  education.  I  would  limit 
the  total  number  of  visas  available  under 
tills  category  on  a  national  level,  not  to 
exceed  1,700  from  a  single  foreign  state 
a  year. 

The  need  for  the  measures  proposed  in 
this  legislation  may  be  only  temporary. 
We  are  still  in  the  transitional  phase, 
and  It  Is  difBcult  to  tell  how  well  the  1965 
system  will  work.  In  the  meantime.  I 
believe  that  the  reforms  I  have  proposed 
are  of  utmost  importance  at  this  time, 
and  I  urge  the  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 


HUD   ASKED   TO   INVESTIGATE   IN- 
SURANCE ABUSES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Hoxise  an  unfortunate 
situation  which  exists  in  ghetto  areas 
throughout  America.  In  my  speech.  I 
called  for  hearings  to  Investigate  the 
charges  that  the  so-called  FAIR  plans 
insurance  program  adopted  by  the  90th 
Congress  has  proven  to  be  a  bonanza  for 
insurance  companies. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  who  rep- 
resent ghetto  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion know,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  urban  insurance  program  last  year, 
insurance  rates  have  tripled,  quadrupled, 
and  in  thousands  of  cases,  insurance 
policies  have  been  canceled  outright. 

Today  I  have  written  to  the  Honorable 
George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  calling  to  his 
attention  this  serious  problem  that  exists 
in  our  Nation.  My  letter  to  Secretary 
Romney  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrro  Statxs, 
House    of    REPaESENTAinrES. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  18. 1969. 
Hon.  George  Romney. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  February  5  I 
made  a  speech  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
serious  situation  with  reference  to  insur- 
ance that  exists  in  every  ghetto  In  America. 

As  you  know,  in  the  90th  Congress,  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  providing  for  the 
FAIR  plans  insurance  program.  Since  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  I  have  received 
complaints  from  small  businessmen  that 
their  Insurance  rates  have  tripled  and  quad- 
rupled, and  in  many,  many  instances,  their 
Insurance  policies  have  been  cancelled  out- 
right. The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
Congress  has  provided  a  bonanza  for  insur- 
ance companies  and  is  not  alleviating  the 
plight  of  small  businessmen. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  iniormation  a  copy 
of  my  speech,  articles  from  the  Chicago  Daily 


News,  and  letters  from  retail  associations  re- 
garding this  problem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  representa- 
tives of  HUD  are  conducting  an  investigation 
of  these  charges  and  are  working  closely 
with  the  Director  of  Insurance  In  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

I  would  like  to  be  kept  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  this  investigation,  and  may  I 
hasten  to  add,  if  this  Investigation  does  not 
prove  satisfactory,  then  I  plan  personally  to 
hold  hearings  on  my  own  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  Federal  Building. 

I  do  hope  that  HUD  can  correct  this  situ- 
ation so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  hold  hearings.  I  await  your  early  reply. 

With  every  best  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Prank  Annunzio, 
Member  of  Congrcsi. 

I  am  also  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  letters  from  retail  as- 
sociations regarding  this  Insurance  prob- 
lem: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News. 
Feb.  7,  1969) 

State,  U  S.  Probe  Ghetto  Inscrance 

Rates  Here 

(By  William  Clements) 

Illinois  and  federal  officials  met  Fri- 
day to  study  complaints  that  fire  insurance 
rates  In  Chicago's  ghetto  have  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  average  property  owner. 

James  Baylor,  state  insurance  director, 
planned  to  discuss  the  Issue  with  James  H. 
Hunt,  of  the  federal  insurance  administra- 
tion. 

Baylor  also  was  scheduled  to  meet  with 
officials  of  the  Illinois  Insurance  Placement 
Facility  which  operates  the  so-called  FAIR 
plan. 

The  facility  oversees  the  Inspection  anii 
rating  of  ghetto  property,  and  has  a  direct 
hand  In  determining  how  high  the  fire  in- 
surance rates  will  go. 

The  Dally  News  disclosed  last  Saturday 
that  rates  under  the  FAIR  plan  have  doubled 
and  even  tripled,  forcing  some  small  busi- 
nessmen to  complain  that  the  Increase  could 
force  them  out  of  the  city. 

Baylor  has  conceded  that  the  rates  in  some 
cases  are  high,  but  In  general  he  didn't  feel 
they  were  out  of  line. 

Insurance  companies  have  been  reluctant 
In  recent  years  to  write  fire  coverage  In  ghetto 
areas  that  may  be  involved  in  rioting. 

The  companies  have  said  that  Increased 
premium  costs  couldn't  come  near  matching 
potential  property  loss  due  to  rioting. 

Because  of  this  vacuum,  last  May  Con- 
gress paiEsed  the  Urban  Insurance  Act,  de- 
signed to  provide  "fair  access  to  everybo<!y" 
who  wanted  fire  insurance  coverage. 

The  Illinois  FAIR  plan,  passed  last  July 
by  the  General  Assembly,  is  patterned  ;ifter 
the  federal  statute. 

Tlie  reports  of  scaring  premium.-;  co:,is 
have  prompted  legislators  in  Springfield  and 
m  Washington  to  call  for  an  investigation. 

U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio  (D-Ill.)  ha.s 
called  for  a  special  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion on  the  congressional  level. 

Annunzio,  a  Chicago  Democrat,  has  said 
the  federal  act  never  was  intended  to  have 
rates  Jump  so  high.  He  helped  write  the 
federal  statute. 

Annunzio  said  the  rising  rates  arc  a  "cruel 
hoax." 

Rep.  Anthony  J.  Scarlano  (D-Park  Forest) 
has  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  look  Into 
the  matter.  He  said  the  problem  of  con- 
tinually Increasing  insurance  costs  in  the 
innerclty  is  becoming  "a  racket." 

Baylor  also  has  dispatched  two  Investi- 
gators to  Chicago  to  study  the  rate  structure 
of  premium  costs  In  the  ghetto. 

Baylor  is  scheduled  to  meet  with  top  Dem- 
ocratic legislators  in  Springfield  next  Tues- 
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day  to  report  on  roolta  of  his  tUS  Invaatl- 
gatlon. 

BrtntmL  iNStrsAMCi  Aoknct,  Inc., 

Omeago,  lU.,  rebntmry  7. 1969. 
Reprea«nt»tlT«  Fbamx  Atnnnmo, 
Chicago.  III. 

Dbab  RKraBacNTATTw  Annunzio:  Enclosed 
)ier«wlth  U  s  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  tbe 
following  Congressmen,  which  may  be  of  In- 
ccrest  to  you:  Senator  BmuTT  M.  Dnuuxif, 
Senator    Ctiua^am  H.   Pkbct.   Representative 

ABNES  J.  IdlXTA. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mamfbzd  S.  Spindel. 

President 

Spinocl  iNstntANCS  AccNCT.  Inc.. 

Chicago.  lU.,  February  7.  1969 
Seiuttor  Evntrrr  M.  DnucasM, 
Chicago,  III. 

DcAK  Sknatos  OnuissN;  The  writer  has 
been  an  agent/broker  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness for  the  past  twenty  seven  years.  For 
the  past  several  years,  a  condition  has  ex- 
isted which  has  become  increasingly  intol- 
erable. The  reasons  are  as  follows: 

t.  The  Ptre  and  Casualty  insurance  com- 
panies have  actually  (not  admittedly)  gone 
>'iit  of  the  Risk  business.  T^ey  are  basically 
ir.vestmMt  companies. 

?.  Therhave  discriminated,  and  are  still 
discriminating.  La  the  acceptance  of  risks 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color  and  creed.  This 
IS  a  known  fact  throughout  this  nation  by 
every  Insurance  agent  and  broker  operating 
in  any  community  of  any  size. 

3.  The  program,  which  was  established  in 
the  latter  part  of  1968.  supposedly  to  pro- 
vide Fire  Insurance  In  the  ghetto  areas.  Is 
failing  miserably.  The  Fire  and  Casualty  in- 
surance companies  are  cancelling  and  re- 
stricting their  writings  not  only  In  the  ghetto 
areas,  but  most  of  the  areas  within  the  city 
limits  of  a  metropolitan  area.  These  same 
Plre  Insurance  companies  are  restricting  their 
writings  of  protection  on  private  dwellings 
in  suburban  areas  on  the  basis  that  their 
exposure  Is  too  great  One  of  the  companies 
we  represent  has  told  us  not  to  submit  any 
rlsks  on  a  private  dwelling  In  excess  ot 
S45.000. 

4.  The  Placement  Facility  here  In  Illinois 
Is  being  misused  by  the  companies,  due  to 
the  fact.  In  my  opinion,  that  their  acquisi- 
tion cost.  If  placed  through  the  Placement 
Facility.  Is  only  8'-  .  whereas  we  formerly 
received  a  commission  of  35';  on  residential 
property.  Commercial  property  paid  a  lesser 
commission. 

5.  Most  all  of  the  stock  companies  have 
reduced  the  commissions  of  tbe  Independent 
insurance  agents,  with  the  result  that  the 
independent  agent  Is  being  driven  out  of 
business.  This  will  result  In  Just  a  few  giant 
agencies  being  left  to  do  business  in  United 
States. 

6.  The  constant  mergers  of  Fire  and  Casu- 
ctlty  companies  have  and  are  reducing  the 
insurance  niarket  to  a  point  where,  if  thin 
practice  continues,  a  virtual  monopol/  will 
exist  in  the  insurance  Ptre  and  Casualty  field. 

The  writer  feels  that  an  apparent  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  representatives, 
both  national  and  state,  has  created  this 
intolerable  situation. 

Unfortunately,  the  buying  public  has  not 
made  itself  articulate  enough  by  letter  as  yet, 
out  I  can  state  unequivocally  that  the  resent- 
ment of  this  situation  is  reaching  a  boiling 
point,  not  only  within  the  negro  community, 
which  you  and  your  fellow  elected  represent- 
utlves  win  have  to  face  eventually. 

In  view  of  the  above  statements,  I  regret 
that  my  agency  la  planning  on  leaving  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance  field,  since  we 
can  no  longer  serve  our  clientele  effectively 
or  conscientiously. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MAttrtMB  S.  Spimokl. 

President. 


Ixxntoia  LiqxroK  Stobbi 

AssociATioM,  Inc., 
Chicago.  Pebruarg  12,  1969. 
Representative  Fkank  ANNtrNno, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  CeNGSKSsiiAN :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
timely  letter  dated  February  0,  1909,  and  aai 
aware  of  your  comments  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  regarding  the  basic  property  Insurance 
program  In  Illinois.  I  was  reluctant  to  issue 
a  progress  report  until  the  Illinois  Placement 
Facility  actually  Issued  policies  and  quoted 
rates. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Facility's  activi- 
ties, the  first  problem  was  a  delay  iMtween 
application  by  the  businessman  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  property  by  the  Facility.  The  Fa- 
cility claimed  that  the  backlog  was  holding 
up  iDspectlons.  The  next  problem  concerned 
the  Inspection  report  itself,  which  failed  to 
specify  wherein  the  property  was  defective. 
This  prevented  the  property  owner  from 
making  the  appropriate  corrections  in  order 
to  obtain  insurance.  The  third  problem  which 
we  have  Just  encountered  is  the  ridiculously 
high  rates  which  are  being  charged  the  inter- 
city property  owners  and  businessmen. 

The  discrepancy  in  insurance  rates  for  sim- 
ilar properties  In  similar  locations  Is  alarm- 
ing. We  have  evidence  In  one  case  where  the 
rate  was  figured  on  the  basis  of  126.00  per 
$1,000.00  of  coverage,  while  an  adjacent  simi- 
lar building  was  figured  at  tie.OO  per  $1,000.00 
of  coverage.  No  material  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  conditions  of  the  two  properties. 
As  attorney  for  the  business  community,  we 
have  a  committee  meeting  with  Mr.  Baylw, 
the  new  director  of  Insurance  from  the  State 
of  Illinou.  He  has  promised  to  look  into  the 
problems  and  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Facility. 

I  have  also  recommended  that  the  business 
community  form  a  citizens'  group  to  work 
with  the  department  of  Insurance  as  well  as 
the  Illinois  Placement  Facility. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  assistance. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Morton  Skgel, 
General  Counsel. 

It  IS  my  fervent  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration and  our  new  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Envelopment  will  take 
speedy  action  to  Investigate  these  very 
serious  charges  and  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  remedial  measures  they  have 
taken  to  correct  the  abuses  prevalent  in 
the  FAIR  plans  insurance  program. 


FEDERAL  PRIVACY  ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
lIl^roducing  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  calling  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  Privacy  Act.  My  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  protect  the  individual 
citizen  from  unauthorized  disclosure  or 
use  of  personal  information  collected  by 
various  Federal  agencies. 

We  have  seen  both  the  Congress  and 
the  prior  administration  take  certain 
limited  steps  to  protect  privacy.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  essential- 
ly oriented  toward  the  needs  of  the  press 
and  other  communications  media.  In  ad- 
dition. Federal  departments  have  been 
forced  by  investigations  of  congressional 
committees  to  modify  their  methods  of 
securing  information. 

Yet  I  find  a  glaring  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  who.  in  most  in- 
stances, are  not  even  aware  that  ex- 


tremely detailed  and  personal  informa- 
tion Is  being  collected  and  maintained  in 
various  agency  flies. 

There  are  presently  some  20  Federal 
agencies  collecting  Information  about  in- 
dividuals. The  Defense  Department 
maintains  some  14  million  records;  So- 
cial Security,  160  million  flies  on  persons 
living  and  dead;  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, 8  million  records,  of  which  an  esti- 
mated 250,000  contain  adverse  informa- 
tion; and  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  which  reputedly  has 
flies  on  1  million  people. 

All  kinds  of  information  is  included: 
academic  achievement,  health,  court 
cases,  credit  standing,  census  data,  police 
records,  birth  and  marriage,  employment 
history,  loyalty-security  clearances,  mili- 
tary service  records,  tax  returns. 

A  1966  article  in  the  Nation  suggested 
that  much  of  the  data  is  of  bad  quality, 
"acquired  by  governmental  employees  of 
poor  judgment"  or  by  various  private 
sources,  and  not  "by  skilled  investiga- 
tors." "The  combination  of  fact,  opinion 
and  rumor  may  create  a  false  picture. 
Even  the  most  complicated  computer  is 
no  better  than  its  program,  and  no  pro- 
gramer  can  ever  organize  all  the  nu- 
ances of  human  existence. 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  in  his  1967 
book.  "The  Intruders,"  stated: 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  such 
quantities  of  personal  data  been  collected  by 
so  many  different  groups,  about  so  many  peo- 
ple. 

Yet.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandeis 
spoke  of  privacy  as — the  right  to  be  left 
alone — the  most  comprehensive  of  rights, 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized 
men. 

This  continual  information  gathering 
at  all  levels  of  government  presents  us 
with  an  Orwellian  threat.  The  ordinary 
citizen  simply  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
amount,  nor  of  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation being  flled  about  him. 

On  February  4, 1  joined  with  the  Hon- 
orable Cleuent  J.  Zablocki  in  cospon- 
soring  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  As 
an  amendment  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act.  this  legislation  extends  consumer 
protection  to  the  area  of  credit  informa- 
tion and  is  designed  to  prevent  possible 
mishandling  or  misuse  of  credit  informa- 
tion being  garnered  by  pri'.'ate  concerns. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  represents 
additional  and  even  more  needed  protec- 
tion for  the  individual  and  will  provide 
the  ordinary  citizen  with  a  safeguard 
against  abuses  to  his  rijhts  of  privacy. 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Privacy 
Act  require  each  agency  maintaining 
such  records  to  notify  the  individual  that 
the  Information  is  on  file.  The  agency  is 
enjoined  from  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
the  file  except  with  permission  of  the  in- 
dividual. A  written  record  must  be  kept 
showing  the  names  of  all  those  who  in- 
spect the  record. 

As  necessary  safeguards,  exemptions 
are  made  in  cases  involving  national  se- 
curity. The  identity  of  a  person  furnish- 
ing information  contained  in  any  record 
will  not  be  disclosed. 

The  individual  is  permitted  to  ex- 
amine his  own  record  and  have  copies 
made  at  his  own  expense.  He  is  also  al- 
lowed to  supplement  his  file  with  infor- 
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matlon  he  deems  pertinent  for  the  rec- 
ord. This  will  allow  him  the  right  to  re- 
but any  false  or  incomplete  information 
which  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  used  against  lilm  without  his 
full  knowledge. 

Generally,  an  individual  does  not  really 
know  who  has  the  information  about 
him,  or  what  is  in  the  flle,  or  how  many 
agencies  are  using  It,  or  for  what  pur- 
poses. He  has  no  mechanisms  for  expla- 
nations, or  to  add  mitigating  circum- 

This  bill  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  text  of  the  Federal  Privacy 
Act  in  the  Record. 

H.R.  7214 
A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  indlvlduaU  be  apprised  of  rec- 
ords  concerning   them   which    are   main- 
tained by  Govemment  agencies 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  6  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately after  section  552  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"J  552a.  Individual  records 

"(a)  Each  agency  which  shall  maintain 
records  concerning  any  individual  which  are 
Indexed  according  to  the  individual's  name 
and  which  contain  any  Information  obtained 
from  any  source  other  than  such  individual 
shall,  with  respect  to  such  records — 

"(1)  notify  said  individual  by  mall  at  his 
last  known  address  that  the  agency  main- 
tains or  is  about  to  maintain  a  record  con- 
cerning said  individual; 

"(2)  refrain  from  disclosing  the  record  or 
any  Information  contained  therein  to  any 
person,  except  with  permission  of  the  Indi- 
vidual concerned  or.  In  the  event  said  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  located  or  communicated 
with  after  reasonable  effort,  with  permission 
from  members  of  the  individual's  family  or 
guardian  after  a  showing  of  good  cause  for 
such  Information;  or  in  the  event  that  dis- 
closure of  said  record  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 562  of  this  chapter  or  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law; 

"(3)  notify  each  individual  by  mall  at  his 
last  known  address  of  all  transfers  of  Infor- 
mation concerning  such  individual  to  any 
other  agency; 

"(4)   maintain  an  accurate  record  of  the 

names  of  all  persons  inspecting  such  records; 

"(5)   permit  any  Individual  to  inspect  his 

own  record  and  have  copies  thereof  made  at 

bis  expense;  and 

"(6)  permit  an  Individual  to  supplement 
the  Information  contained  in  his  record  with 
any  information  such  individual  deems  per- 
tinent to  his  record. 

"(b)  This  section  may  be  enforced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  552  of  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Each  agency  may  establish  published 
rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized,  and  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  making  records 
promptly  available  to  an  individual,  and  to 
otherwise  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  rec- 
ords that  are — 

"(1)  speclflcaUy  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  security; 

"(2)  Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  records  have  been  maintained  for 
a  longer  period  than  reasonably  necessary  to 
commence  prosecution  or  other  action  or  to 
the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  party  other 
than  an  agency;  and 
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"(S)  toter- or  Intra-agency  memorandums 
or  letters  which  would  not  be  available  by 
law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency  in  liti- 
gation with  the  agency. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  permit  the  disclosure  of  the  name 
of  any  person  who  has  furnished  information 
contained  In  any  record  subject  to  this 
section. 

"(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  section  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby.". 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting — 
"552a.  Individual  records." 
Immediately  below — 

"552.  Public  information;  agency  rules;  opin- 
ions, orders,  records,  and  proceedings.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


FAIRER  TAXATION 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
public  demand  for  tax  reform  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  equitable  foun- 
dation of  tax  procedures.  The  public  Is 
much  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
hearings  being  conducted  by  the- House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  toward 
these  worthy  objectives. 

Personally.  I  have  had  considerable 
favorable  response  to  my  bill,  H.R.  6254 
which  would  require  the  payment  of  a 
minimum  Federal  income  tax  by  indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  some  of  whom 
in  the  upper  brackets  of  earnings  have 
found  ways  and  means  to  remain  within 
the  law  and  yet  avoid  tax  payments. 
This  of  course  is  eminently  unfair  to  the 
average  wage  earner. 

There  is  growing  support  for  this  leg- 
islation and  I  include  here  editorials 
which  recently  have  appeared  in  the 
Meriden,  Conn.,  Journal,  the  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  News  and  the  Waterbury,  Conn., 
American  urging  adoption  of  remedial 
legislation  of  this  type. 
IProm  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal.  Feb.  13. 
1969] 
MoNACAN  Tax  Equity  Bnx 

In  1967  there  were  155  taxpayers  In  the 
nation  who  paid  no  federal  Income  taxes  al- 
though, their  returns  showed,  they  earned 
more  than  $200,000.  Twenty-one  of  them  re- 
ported earnings  of  more  than  $1  million 
without  having  to  pay  a  dime  In  federal 
taxes.  Countless  others  with  incomes  of  more 
than  $20,000  escape  federal  taxation,  and  It's 
all  legal  because  of  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws 
and  regulations. 

So  what?  Well,  for  one  thing,  every  person 
who  exempts  himself  from  paying  federal 
income  taxes  makes  it  necessary  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  take  up  the  slack.  The  inequity  of 
the  situation  Is  too  obvious  to  belabor. 

Connecticut  Fifth  District  U.S.  Rep.  John 
S.  Monagan  Is  one  who  finds  the  unfairness 
of  it  all  distasteful.  He  has  flled  a  bill  in 
Congress  that  will  require  individuals  and 
corporations  that  earn  over  $20,000  a  year  to 
pay  a  minimum  federal  tax,  loopholes  or  not. 

Rep.  Monagan  told  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: "This  unjust  and  wasteful  sys- 
tem of  collecting  federal  revenues  must  be 
reformed  or  the  country  and   the  Congress 


may  well  face  what  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  called  a  taxpayer  revolt.  This 
rebellion  will  come  not  from  the  poor  but 
from  the  tens  of  millions  of  middle-class 
families.  .  .  with  incomes  of  $7,000  to  $20.- 
000.  .  .  and  who  pay  over  half  of  our  indi- 
vidual income  taxes." 

He  doesn't  feel  that  requiring  those  with 
high  incomes  to  pay  a  minimum  federal  tax 
is  discriminatory.  Rather,  their  tax  obliga- 
tions would  be  brought  more  Into  line  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  taxpayers  with  me- 
dium incomes. 

The  premise  that  everyone  who  is  able  to 
do  so  should  share  in  the  cost  of  running  the 
country  Is  unassailable.  Rep.  Monagan's  bill 
may  be  what  we  need  to  distribute  tax  lia- 
bility more  equitably. 

[From   the   Naugatuck    (Conn.)    News. 

February  1969) 

Nl-ed  for  Tax  Reform 

Anyone  with  even  a  smattering  of  modern 
American  history  knows  that  talk  of  tax  re- 
form has  been  a  staple  diet  for  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  untold 
generations. 

Someone  is  always  talking  about  tax  re- 
form, but  nobody  really  does  very  much  atiout 
it. 

Oolng  back  a  couple  of  generations  at  least, 
there  was  the  famous  FDR  credo  of  "tax  ami 
tax  and  spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect" 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  worked  out  rather 
well  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

That  was  supposed  to  be  tax  reform  that 
"soaked  the  rich"  and  took  much  of  the 
burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the  "little  guy — 
the  working  stiff." 

Well,  has  it? 

It  certainly  has  not,  if  we  can  accept  the 
figures  offered  yesterday  by  our  own  Rep. 
John  S.  Monagan. 

For  Mr.  Monagan,  Introducing  a  new  bill 
into  the  congressional  hopper,  offered  some 
rather  interesting  statistics  to  back  up  his 
current  legislative  demand  for  a  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Monagan  said  that  middle  class  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  (whose  annual  Incomes 
range  between  $7,000  and  $20,000)  account 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  individual  in- 
come taxes  paid  In  the  nation. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  records  show 
that  m  1967  there  were  155  cases  in  which 
Income  tax  returns  were  flled  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  over  $200.000 — and  not  one 
single  penny  of  income  tax  was  paid.  All 
quite  legal,  of  course  I 

Mr.  Monagan's  bill  would  put  a  curb  on 
this  sort  of  thing.  It  would  require  a  mini- 
mum income  tax  for  indlrtduals  and  corpora- 
tions such  as  the  155  "exceptional  cases" 
mentioned  above. 

We  heartily  approve,  with  one  exception. 
What  we  should  be  concerned  about.  In  cases 
like  this,  is  not  the  minimum  but  the  maxl- 
mtim. 

Tills  is,  at  any  rate,  a  step  In  the  proper 
direction.  But  what  is  really  needed,  and  v.e 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Monagan  knows  this  as 
well  as  we  do,  is  not  another  piecemeal  at- 
tempt to  straighten  out  some  obvious  in- 
equities, but  a  determined  and  consclentloi;s 
legislative  effort  to  rewrite  and  rebuild  ihe ' 
entire  federal  tax  structure. 


[From    the    Waterbury    (Conn.)     American, 

Feb.  10,  19691 

Monagan's  Tax  Reform  Bh-i. 

U.S.  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan's  bill  on  fed- 
eral tax  reforms  was  flled  in  Washington 
this  week  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was 
becoming  more  conscious  about  evils  of  the 
present  system.  Considerable  publicity  has 
ijeen  given  to  the  loopholes  which  enable 
millionaires  to  get  away  without  paying 
much  Income  tax  and  to  the  large  number 
of  persons  in  high  income  brackets  who 
don't  have  to  pay  any  Income  tax  at  all. 

Congressman    Monagan's    bill,    which    de- 
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iwiM  wl<l«apr«*d  conaldeitttloo,  U  AlmMI 
mX  oorrsetlnc  abuaaa  which  r««ult  from  th« 
preaent  ■yatam,  and  to  strangthen  the 
country's  r«8ourc«a.  He  told  the  Houae  of 
R«preaent*tlvee  tb»t  there  U  no  question 
on  the  need  of  tax  reform,  only  on  the  path 
It  should  take^  His  bill  spells  out  some  very 
specific  ways  to  make  Individual's  Income 
tax  payments  conform  with  their  ability  to 
pay. 

The  legislator  from  Waterbiuy  feels  a 
minimum  federal  Income  tax  should  be  Im- 
pOMd  on  Individuals  and  corporations  with 
subatantlal  Income,  regardless  of  the  ex- 
emptions and  deductions  which  would  nor- 
mally reduce  their  tax  liability  to  nothing. 

He  pointed  specifically  to  Ibi  tax  returns 
in  1967.  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  above 
$200,000,  on  which  no  federal  income  taxes 
were  due.  Twenty-one  of  these  returns  list- 
ed Incomes  of  over  a  million  dollars.  Little 
wonder  that  Rep.  Monagan  and  other  legis- 
lators are  beginning  to  fear  a  taxpayers'  re- 
volt ! 

Rep.  Monagan's  blU  would  not  only  re- 
.store  a  degree  of  greater  fairness  in  the 
-.ystem,  but  it  would  help  produce  addltlon- 
.U  revenue  to  finance  the  nation's  needed 
programs. 

Persons  with  small  incoenes  are  not  nec- 
essarily ..suffering  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. wWjch  appears  to  hit  most  heavily  at 
those  'wllh  medium  Incomes.  There  are 
plenty  of  loopholes  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  regulations  to  aid  the  very  wealthy 
tn  saving  on  taxes,  but  there  are  very 
few  which  are  applicable  to  middle-income 
people.  When  the  people  with  very  high  In- 
comes pay  at  least  as  much  tax  as  those 
with  medliun  or  small  Incomes,  the  federal 
tax  system  will  be  approaching  the  type  of 
fairness  that  is  expected  under  an  equita- 
ble tax  program. 


SHOWDOWN  OR  COUNTDOWN? 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
approach  to  the  diiQciilt.  frustrating  na- 
tional problems  facing  the  91st  Congress 
has  been  proposed  by  one  of  America's 
leading  public  relations  men,  Oeorge 
Hammond,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Carl  Byoir  Si  Associates,  and  president  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America 
for  1969.  Mr.  Hammond  is  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished constituents  and  for  many 
years  has  resided  in  West  Redding,  Conn., 
which  is  located  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
.sional  District. 

Mr.  Hammond  directs  our  attention  to 
the  gleaming  launch  pads  of  Cape  Ken- 
nedy for  a  new  symbol  and  a  new  method 
of  solving  the  Nation's  large  and  com- 
plex problems,"  such  as  the  urban  crisis, 
pollution,  transportation,  and  education. 

The  symbol  is  the  countdown.  The 
method  is  the  space  program's  approach 
to  the  tremendous,  complex  mission  of 
landing  an  American  on  the  moon  within 
8  years. 

Mr.  Hammond  suggests,  Mr.  Speaker, 
chat  the  space  program  has  given  us  a 
lesson  many  of  us  have  missed: 

This  country  can  attain  a  goal  frankly  con- 
ceded at  Its  Inception  as  unrealistic  at  best 
md  impossible  at  worst  by  deliberate  plan- 
lUng,  massive  organization,  and  a  systematic 
ronunltment  of  ths  necessary  human  and 
material  resources. 

He  polnta  out  that  "the  space  effort 
is  an  astooUhingly  succesaful  blend  of 


Government,  Industry,  universities,  sci- 
ence, money  and  people" — a  combination 
of  effort  by  many  segments  of  our  society 
such  as  will  be  necessary  to  solve  our 
pressing  domestic  problems. 

Mr.  Hammond's  views  on  this  subject 
were  given  fully  in  a  speech  which  he 
gave  when  he  was  installed  as  president 
of  Public  Relations  Society  of  Arnerlca.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  urge  thf-m  to  give  particular 
attention  to  his  recommpndations  on  tax 
reform. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  story  that  I'm 
sure  has  a  familiar  ring  to  many  of  you  here. 

A  company  president  recently  asked  that  I 
join  him  In  his  board  room  at  9  a.m.  the  fol- 
lowing day.  I  knew  he  was  In  trouble.  He 
knew  it. 

The  next  day  about  a  dooen  of  us — execu- 
tives, lawyers  and  public  relations  people — sat 
around  a  gleaming  oval  table.  I'll  never  forget 
the  president's  first  words: 

"Now  let's  not  start  by  bringing  everylHXiy 
up  to  date." 

He  didn't  want  a  reh.ish  of  where  we  stood. 
He  wanted  us  to  think  our  way  out  of  a  crisis. 
He  wnnted  a  plan  that  would  work.  He  had 
confidence  we  could  come  up  with  one.  And 
he  had  faith  we  could  make  our  plan  work. 

As  It  turned  out.  he  was  right  on  all  counts. 

I  rite  this  Incident  because  it  probably 
sums  up  the  mood  of  the  olstlngulshed  men 
who  are  participating  in  our  outstanding 
program  this  year. 

They  know  the  fix  this  country  Is  In  to- 
day. Each  knows  his  share  of  the  problems 
only  too  well.  I'm  sure  they  don't  mind  or- 
ganizing the  facts  for  one  more  audience: 
they  know  we  all  must  start  with  the  facts. 

But  I'll  bet  they  harbor  a  secret  hope  that 
this  time  their  listeners  will  really  do  some- 
thing— and  something  effective. 

John  Oardner.  one  of  my  great  enthusi- 
asms, who  will  address  us  tomorrow,  made 
the  point  clearly  and  well  when  he  said  re- 
cently : 

"We  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  Americans 
who  are  npprehetislve  or  angry  over  our  prob- 
lems, plenty  who  shout  about  them  or  weave 
Ideological  spells  over  them,  plenty  who  make 
political  capital  out  of  them.  But  we  need 
more  recruits  for  what  I  call  the  'army  with- 
out banners.'  those  who  are  quietly  seeking 
solutions." 

We  would  not  be  here  today  if  we  did  not 
believe  that  we  can  find  solutions.  That's 
how  we  make  our  living — by  helping  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations  tackle  the  crises  as 
they  arise. 

We  know,  for  the  most  part,  what  the 
organizations  we  serve  must  do  to  meet  their 
goals  In  the  face  of  irate  shareholders,  head- 
line-hunting politicians,  and  professors  quick 
with  criticism  but  slow  to  shoulder  respon- 
sibility. 

There  was  a  time — and  not  long  ago  too — 
when  we  could  clearly  Identify  the  public 
Interest  and  then  work  for  a  sensible  ac- 
conunodatlon  with  the  private  Interest. 

Today,  however,  the  public  Interest  is  not 
as  sharply  defined.  As  a  result,  each  con- 
tending group  maintains  that  It  alone  has 
the  rightful  mandate  to  represent  the  public 
interest. 

Thus,  as  the  conflicts  mount  in  number 
and  Intensity,  the  zealots  stride  toward  the 
Inevitable  showndown:  "High  Noon"  all  over 
again. 

As  we  face  a  typical  public  problem  today, 
each  of  us  is  likely  to  see  himself  as  the 
desperate  and  tired-eyed  Gary  Cooper. 

In  other  words,  we  are  terrorized  by  the 
bad  guys,  we  often  find  ourselves  unsup- 
ported by  the  good  guys.  and.  In  the  end, 
sustained  only  by  the  hope  that,  as  in  "High 
Noon."  the  last  bullet — or  ballot — will  be 
fired  for  our  side  and  thereupon  save  us. 

A  last-ditch  showdown   can   only  relieve 


Incidental  crises.  It  cannot  remove  the  un- 
derlying conditions  that  will  bring  on  mor* 
emergencies  later. 

Also,  the  showdown  today,  as  a  century 
ago.  may  leave  bodies  in  the  dust  and.  with 
the  bloodshed,  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
stublx>rnnes8  and  stupidity. 

It  Is  a  senseless  and  outmoded  way  of 
handling  a  public  problem. 

Many  today  fear  our  system  Is  heading  for 
a  colossal  breakdown.  Others  are  feeding  this 
fear  with  flre-breathlng  handbills  and  plays, 
paralyzing  sit-ins.  and  whatever  else  they  can 
devise  to  create  and  sustain  harassment  and 
outrage. 

And  why?  They  say  that  what  we  have  Is 
bad  and  that  they  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
system  In  its  present  form. 

But  my  memory  for  hobgoblins  Is  pretty 
good. 

I  remember  that  30  years  ago  Alvln  Hansen, 
then  a  leading  economist,  said : 

"We  are  confronted  with  an  economy  with 
no  large,  rich  areas  to  be  occupied  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  with  a  particularly  station- 
ary population  In  the  industrial  countries." 
Obviously,  with  the  frontier  closed,  he 
could  only  conclude  that  America's  economic 
future  looked  pretty  bleak. 

I  recall  making  quite  a  stir  at  about  that 
time  with  a  three-day  seminar  that  I  or- 
ganized at  the  University  of  Rochester  that 
deliberately  took  as  Its  theme,  "New  Frontiers 
In  American  Life." 

The  idea  for  the  seminar  came  from  one_of 
our  corporate  clients  who  was  convinced  that 
America  did  have  a  future,  and  a  highly 
promising  one  at  that. 
So  much  for  hobgoblins. 
We  now  have  a  proposition  before  us.  It 
goes  like  this; 

forces  are  converging  on  our  society  that 
do  threaten  to  substitute  chaos  for  the  mil- 
lions of  interrelated  inputs  and  .outputs  that 
in.ike  our  system  work. 

Whattfhould  you  and  I  do  about  It?  What 
can  we  do? 

Do  we  have  a  useful  sense  of  how  people 
feel,  think  and  act?  Do  we  have  a  reasoning 
process;  a  voice  that  will  be  listened  to,  and 
a  grasp  of  leadership? 

Do  we  have  the  range  of  talents  required 
to  make  wisdom  heard,  and  to  give  Intelli- 
gence and  good  will  a  continuing  opportunity 
to  Improve  our  lives? 

Much  of  the  despair  we  hear  today  centers 
on  the  belief  that  things  were  never  this  bad 
and  that  our  national  experience  Is  of  little 
or  no  help  in  meeting  the  new  crises. 
I  disagree.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 
In  doing  so  I  ask  that  you  consider  three 
specific  concepu  and  their  implications  for 
us. 

The  first  Is  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
and  In  the  unique  accomplishment  of  the 
Federalists — Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison,  and  John  Jay — in  achieving  Its 
ratification  by  the  original  thirteen  states. 

In  a  country  desolated  by  war,  bankrupt, 
and  with  dim  international  prospects.  Its 
leaders — some  quite  young — shouldered  the 
task  of  finding  answers  to  unprecedented 
problems. 

They  did  not  fUnch.  They  argued  through 
a  hot  summer  and  came  up  with  answers 
which  they  incorporated  in  a  new  Idea  for 
self-government:  a  national  government,  but 
with  local  autonomy. 

But  it  was  Just  that — an  Idea.  They  could 
not  be  sure  It  would  work. 

What's  more,  they  could  not  be  sure  It 
would  even  be  adopted  by  the  states. 

In  fact,  historians  report  that  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  would  have  voted  against  the 
Constitution  had  there  been  a  popular  refer- 
endum that  autumn.  And  here  Is  where 
Hamilton.  Madison  and  Jay  performed  a  po- 
litical and  public  relations  miracle. 

They  sold  the  merits  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion one  at  a  time  with  arguments  that  were 
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understandable  and  believable— In  85  essays 
which  became  the  Federalist  papers. 

Then  they  launched  a  dramatic,  thorough- 
ly modem  campaign  of  personal  appeals  to 
the  influential  local  leaders,  focused  on  mass 
nersuaelon.  One  by  one  the  states  were  won 
over  And  this  U  how  the  United  States  of 
America  got  started  on  Its  remarkable  course. 

DT  Allan  Nevlns,  one  of  America's  leading 
historians,  said  in  his  PRSA  Foundation  lec- 
ture six  years  «o  In  Boston,  that,  and  I 

quote : 

"Their  success  constitutes  the  greatest 
work  ever  done  In  America  In  the  field  of 
public  relations."  The  labors  of  Hamilton. 
Madison  and  Jay.  he  concluded,  "may  well  be 
studied  by  all  workers  engaged  in  the  varied, 
complex,  and  dllBcult  tasks  of  public  rela- 
tions. They  teach  certain  clear  lessons  of 
method:  and  they  teach  a  stlU  more  impor- 
tant moral  lesson,  for  they  prove  that  to  men 
of  courage,  determination,  reason,  and  tact, 
no  sound  public  task,  whatever  the  odds,  U 
Impossible."  ^         , 

This  historical  insight  can  be  extremely 
helpful  today. 

The  major  problems  facing  a  nation — even 
ft  geetatlng  nation — can  be  solved  If  Its 
leaders  get  to  work,  and  stey  at  work,  until 
they  develop  and  agree  to  reasonable  and 
promising  solutions. 

We  should  accept  the  fact  that  any  worth- 
while program  is  certain  to  be  controversial. 
Inde«l,  initially  It  could  be  actively  dU- 
trusted  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

But  the  right  kind  of  public  relations— re- 
member the  Federalists!— can  make  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  program  understood,  believed, 
and,  finally,  supported  by   the  country. 

The  second  national  experience  I  consider 
especially  relevant  today  Is  the  passage  and 
eventual  Impact  of  the  graduated  Income 
tax. 

To  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  graduated 
Income  tax,  as  we  know  It.  I  need  only  report 
that  Andrew  Carnegie's  personal  income 
from  his  steel  company  In  1900  alone  was 
$20  mlUlon.  And  he  didn't  have  to  surrender 
a  nickel  for  Income  taxes. 

On  the  other  band,  the  average  annual  In- 
come of  an  American  working  family  that 
year  was  less  than  $600. 

Obviously,  a  financial  disparity  of  this  di- 
mension, had  It  continued,  would  have  be- 
come social  and  political  dynamite. 

The  present  Income-shifting  device  had  a 
curious  legislative  history  which  I  wont  de- 
tail here.  It  Is  a  fascinating  story  and  you 
might  be  interested  to  know  there  had  been 
two  earlier  Federal  income  taxes,  one  during 
the  Civil  War  period,  and  another  later  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The  proposed  tax  eventually  became  law 
almost  casually.  It  certainly  started  Its  career 
Inauspiclously,  as  a  Joint  resolution  for  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  voted  In  1909  to 
break  a  deadlock  over  the  Tariff  bill. 

The  Senate  spent  lees  than  two  hours  on 
the  issue  and  the  House  an  hour  longer.  No 
hearings  were  held  and  only  perfunctory 
reports  were  filed. 

So  the  graduated  Income  tax  was  on  Its 
way  and  less  than  four  years  later  the  final 
state  approved  the  Amendment.  The  new 
tax  was  appended  to  the  Underwood  Tariff 
bin  In  1913.  It  was  not  considered  separately 
nor  voted  upon. 

Yet  that  rider — for  which  a  majority  voted 
merely  to  provide  revenue  should  additional 
federal  funds  be  needed  someday — Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  laws  ever  passed  In  this 
country,  generally  credited  with  playing  a 
major  role  In  the  creation  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican middle  class. 

There  Is  some  relevance.  I  believe.  In  this 
particular  experience. 

First,  the  graduated  Income  tax  law  was 
not  enacted  in  response  to  widespread  agita- 
tion or  with  massive  grassroot  support. 

Second,  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  law 
clearly  show  that  It  U  virtually  impossible 


to  predict  what  will  happen  when  federal 
taxing  power  U  used  Impulsively  or  casually. 
Third,  and  most  important,  It  took  decades 
for  the  tax  to  bring  about  fundamental 
changes  In  our  society  and  economy. 

In  the  meantime  other  non-leglslatlve  fac- 
tors played  important  roles  In  bringing  about 
this  result— notably,  the  beneflte  of  mass 
production,  sparked.  It  should  be  noted,  by 
Henry  Ford's  much  criticized  decision  In  1914 
to  pay  $6  for  an  eight-hour  day,  when  the 
going  rate  was  $2.40  for  a  nine-hour  day. 

In  siun.  If  we  have  hopes  for  Congressional 
action  that  will  bring  about  another  major 
shift  in  the  nation's  income  levels  to  benefit 
those  who  now  are  In  desperate  need  of 
higher  Income,  we  should  be  prepared  for 
another  long  haul. 

Unfortunately,  those  In  need,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  of  today's  major  problems,  cannot 
wait.  There  must  be  action  soon,  and  It  must 
become  effective  relatively  soon. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  and  final  na- 
tional experience  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
relevant  of  all.  It  proposes  nothing  less  than 
Immediate  and  effective  action. 

You'll  recall  I  said  earlier  that  this  coun- 
try Invariably  resorts  to  a  kind  of  frontier 
showdown  when  It  tries  to  resolve  important 
issues  that  press  for  solutions. 

Needless  to  say,  we  must  put  the  show- 
down— symbolized  so  well  by  "High  Noon  "— 
behind  us.  It  was  designed  for  a  simpler  day. 
Instead,  I  suggest  we  look  to  the  gleaming 
launch  pads  of  Cape  Kennedy  for  a  new 
symbol  and  a  new  method  of  solving  the 
nation's  large  and  complex  problems. 

The  symbol  Is  the  countdown — tha.t  delib- 
erate, almost  hypnotic  ritual  which  trans- 
fixes us  as  we  watch  a  launching  on  television. 
The  method  Is  the  space  program's  ap- 
proach to  the  tremendous,  enormously  com- 
plicated mission  of  landing  an  American  on 
the  moon  within  eight  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  lesson 
of  the  space  program  has  been  missed  by 
many  of  us.  The  lesson  Is  this: 

This  country  can  attain  a  goal  frankly 
conceded  at  Its  Inception  as  unrealistic  at 
best  and  impossible  at  worst  by  deliberate 
planning,  massive  organization,  and  a  sys- 
tematic commitment  of  the  necessary  human 
and  material  resources. 

The  space  effort  is  an  astonishingly  suc- 
cessful blend  of  government,  industry,  uni- 
versities, science,  money  and  people. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  skilled  public  rela- 
tions and  the  inherent  news  value  of  space 
also  played  an  Important  part  in  the  success 
of  this  program.  Without  them,  confidence 
and  support  surely  would  have  waned  during 
the  years  of  research  and  development. 

Many  of  us  have  already  forgotten  that  the 
space  program  grew  out  of  what  we  all  be- 
lieved at  the  time  to  be  a  major  threat  to 
our  pride,  security  and  technical  superiority: 
the  flight  of  Sputnik  In  October,  1957. 

In  retrospect,  that  threat  could  have  been 
much  larger  than  any  that  faces  us  today— 
the  ghettos,  pollution,  traffic  congestion, 
deflclencles  In  our  educational  system,  and 
so  on. 

What  Is  being  done  now  by  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  persons  Inside  and  outside  of 
government^and  at  the  cost  of  $20,000  mil- 
lion for  the  Apollo  program  alone — has  given 
us  solid  reassurance  about  our  security,  as 
well  as  Inspiration  for  the  future. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  It  Important  to 
Identify  the  factors  that  make  this  approach 
a  reliable  one.  In  my  view.  It  may  be  the 
answer  to  some  of  our  other  major  problems. 
Here,  lUted  In  simple  terms,  are  the  steps  that 
make  up  my  blueprint  for  overcoming  this 
country's  frustration  complex. 

First,  a  completely  exhaustive  study  of 
every  aspect  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
This  means  understanding  the  Infinite  Inter- 
relationships of  the  many  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem and  its  solution. 

Second,  agreement  on  what  is  available  to 
meet  the  needs  outlined,  on  v.Iiat  is  not  pres- 


ently available,  and  on  what  can  be  done  and 
by  whom  to  make  It  available  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Third,  a  decision  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Its  expense,  or  the 
time  required  to  perform  It. 

Fourth,  an  adequate  organization  of  com- 
petent people — every  kind  of  expert  able  lo 
contribute,  backed,  In  turn,  by  people  spe- 
cially trained  for  their  varied  Jobs. 

Fifth,  absolute  refusal  to  be  stampeded 
into  short  cuts  or  unrealistic  time  schedules 
for  meeting  goals. 

Sixth,  a  passion  for  perfection  Imposed  on 
every  participant  and  accepted  as  the  norm 

Seventh,  an  overriding  requirement  that 
human  life  must  be  protected  at  all  costs, 
and 

Eighth,  the  capacity  to  rebound  from 
failure  and  tragedy  and  to  learn  from  mls- 

^•^^^^  „  ,    ^ 

These  eight  winning  factors  accomplished 

miracles  In  space. 

I  urge  that  we  apply  this  pattern  to  the 
solution  of  the  equally  vast  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  problems  that  confront  us 
They  are  similarly  made  up  of  knowns 
and  unknowns.  They.  too.  require  a  new 
kind  of  teamwork  and  staggering  amounts  of 
money.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  u> 
quick,  easy,  or  cheap  short  cuts. 

All  the  other  factors  vital  to  our  success 
in  space  also  apply— not  the  least  of  which 
are  an  overriding  concern  for  human  life 
and  an  ability  to  rise  above  temporary  fail- 
ures. 

Our  political  leadfts  are  not  likely  to  wel- 
come this  recommendation.  They  will  fear 
that  their  constituents  would  frown  on  any 
such  complicated  and  "long-hair"  approach 
Many  will  say.  vYou're  Just  asking  for 
more  h-ige  government  programs."  They 
don't  like  the  Idea  and  would  prefer  to  escape 
paying  the  price. 

The  answer  to  them  Is  simple:  We  are  try- 
ing our  best  right  now,  with  the  methods 
that  seem  best  suited.  The  Urban  Coalition, 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  dozens 
of  public  and  private  state  and  local  pro- 
grams, scores  of  fine  programs  by  corpora- 
tions—all are  attacking  pieces  of  these  vast 
problems.  Most  of  these  efforts  are  voluntary, 
however,  and  they  require  tremendous,  and 
constant,  exhortations. 

Among  the  membership  of  PRSA  and  those 
they  counsel  are  many  who  have  given  stronp 
leadership,  and  I  congratulate  them.  But  i: 
is  no  secret  that  In  the  private  sector  the 
Lirge  corporations  are  doing  the  most,  and 
yet  what  they  are  doing  is  not  nearly 
enough.  Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  businesses  and  non-profit  enter- 
prises and  organizations  are  making  hardly 
any  efforts  at  all— and  this  situation  prob- 
ably won't  change  much. 

The  solutions  to  urban  decay,  pollution, 
poor  education,  or  the  welfare  load,  will  not 
come  unless  the  goals,  rules,  and  costs  are 
apportioned  fairly  among  large  and  small 
participants.  Above  all,  It's  got  to  be  a  game 
in  which  everyone  plays. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  next  major  thrust 
will  come  from  private  Industry— as  David 
Rockefeller  urged  recently— with  something 
like  the  greatly  effective  Hoover  Commission 
in  mind. 

To  win  in  space  we  Invented  a  pattern  for 
problem-solving  on  a  grand  scale.  I  say  let's 
use  It;  let's  stretch  Its  capability. 

If  we  do.  we  may  win  another  struggle — 
the  struggle  to  regain  the  respect  of  a  re- 
bellious and  idealistic  youth.  If  we  use  our 
sophistication  and  competence  in  an  en- 
lightened war  on  today's  national  evils,  we 
could  very  well  surprise  our  young  people. 
After  all,  this  is  their  goal,  too 

I  recommend  this  course  because  I  believe 
in  It.  I  offer  it  here  because  I  have  confi- 
dence in  you  and  because  the  first  need  is 
to  stimulate  discussion  and  examine  the 
ix>?sibilltie8. 
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To  urge  •erloualy  a  countdown  In  place  of 
a  showdown  will  stir  plenty  of  controversy. 
And  gaining  support  and  acceptanre  for  the 
Idea  moet  likely  will  be  an  uphill  effort. 

But  we  hold  unique  positions  Leaders  of 
organizations  that  reach  nearly  every  »eg- 
ment  of  society  depend  upon  ua  for  counael. 
guidance  and  achievement.  They  expect  us 
to  do  our  homework  and.  baaed  on  knowledge 
and  Judgment,  to  suggest  workable  solutions. 
Aa  they  leom  more  about  the  gravity  of  the 
nations  problems.  I  believe  they  will  prefer 
the  comprehenjlve  systems  appio.ich  to  vol- 
unteering piecemeal  commitments  of  time, 
men  and  money. 

Many  of  you  will  find  fanciful  this  Idea 
I  have  put  forward.  But  I  believe  It  will  ap- 
pear less  so  the  more  you  think  about  It.  I 
am  confident  that  sometime — lets  hope 
sooner  rather  than  later — this  nation's  lead- 
ers, public  and  private,  will  meet  as  they  did 
In  1787.  They  will  argue  first,  but  finally  they 
will  agree  to  a  space- program  approach  to 
our  problems. 

When  that  happens,  we  will  have  our  Im- 
portant roJea  to  play.  We  must  malM  all 
Americana  understand  the  uniqueness  and 
practicality  of  the  new  plan  We  must  explain 
Its  advantages  We  must  win  public  supfwrt 
for  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

The  odda,  I  am  happy  to  say.  are  In  our 
favor  Alamt  200  years  ago  four  million  men 
and  women  were  moved  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  three  men.  We  are  now  6.000  in  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  with 
many  other  competent  public  relations  men 
and  women  still  to  be  enllated.  Our  chances 
to  win  the  support  of  200  million  Americans 
are  mathematically  much  better. 

What  we  must  contribute  Is  the  Invincible 
combination  of  knowledge,  skill,  emotion, 
and  love  of  country  that  made  those  tower- 
ing Colonials  truly  the  Pounding  Fathers 
both  of  our  country  and  of  our  calling. 


FEDERAL  JUDICIARY   ACCOUNTING 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall).  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  requiring 
Federal  judges  and  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  file  confidential  finan- 
cial statements  with  the  Comptroller 
General. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  the  financial  dis- 
closure provisions  adopted  by  both  House 
and  Senate  in  respect  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  certain  of  their  employees. 

It  is  long  past  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
legislation  of  this  nature.  If  nothing  else, 
the  revelations  last  year  of  the  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
prove  the  need  for  it. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
are.  no  less  than  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, public  servants,  holding  high  trust. 

I  am  sure  everyone  recalls  that  it  was 
the  widely  publicized  extra-curricular 
activities  of  some  Members  of  Congress, 
plus  an  especially  notorious  employee  of 
the  other  body,  that  resulted  in  the  be- 
lated formation  of  ethics  committees  in 
both  branches  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  this  body 
wants  to  see  the  Federal  judiclarj'  receive 
the  same  kind  of  publicity  because  of  the 
actions  of  some  of  its  members. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  provides  a  strong 
deterrent  to  judges  of  the  United  States 
who  might  be  tempted,  in  Its  absence,  to 
engage    in    questionable,    unethical,    or 

*  even  illegal  practices. 

•  I  am  not  accusing  any  Federal  judge 


of  dishonesty,  but  to  anyone  who  believes 
tliat  a  judge  is  automatically  removed 
from  temptation  by  his  elevation  to  the 
bench.  I  would  recommend  that  he  read 
"The  Corrupt  Judge,"  the  well-docu- 
mented and  scholarly  book  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Joseph  Borkln. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  requires  that  Fed- 
eral judges  shell  file,  each  year,  copies 
of  their  tax  returns  and  statements  dis- 
closing their  stock  holdings,  the  firms 
or  organizations  with  which  either  they 
or  their  wives  have  connections  or  from 
which  they  rjcelve  income,  and  the 
source  of  any  other  outside  income. 

These  sealed  records  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Comptioller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall,  upon  passage  of  a  res- 
olution by  either  the  House  or  Senate, 
deliver  them  to  the  designated  conunit- 
tee  of  that  body  for  inspection  and  what- 
ever action  it  deems  advisable. 

Failure  or  refusal  to  file  such  a  report 
would  subject  the  Judge  to  impeachment 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any 
cries  that  this  legislation  will  make  sec- 
ond-class citizens  of  Federal  judges.  The 
American  people  have  demanded  that 
their  Congressmen  be  held  to  an  account- 
ing to  which  they  are  now  subject.  They 
have  a  right  to  insist  on  at  least  as  much 
from  those  who  sit  In  judgment  upon 
thim 


EQUAL   TAX    RIGHTS    FOR    SINGLE 
HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 

<BCr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  un- 
married person  who  maintains  his  or 
her  own  home  should  be  allowed  the  tax 
benefits  provided  for  the  head  of  house- 
hold. 

E\erywhere  in  the  United  States  this 
coming  April  15,  single  men  and  women 
will  pay  Income  taxes  at  substantially 
higher  rates  than  married  couples  filing 
Joint  returns.  Recognized  tax  authorities 
are  agreed  that  the  present  income  tax 
law  places  an  unjustifiable  burden  on 
single  persons. 

Particularly  unfair  to  single  men  and 
women  are  the  "split  income"  provisions 
of  the  tax  law  which  enable  a  married 
couple  to  divide  their  income  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  their  income  tax. 
Thus,  they  can  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  marginal  tax  rates  applicable  to 
each  of  their  incomes. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today  to 
eliminate  this  Inequity. 

Prior  to  1948  the  same  schedule  of 
rates  applied  to  all  categories  of  tax- 
payers. However,  husbands  and  wives 
who  lived  in  a  community-property  State 
could  divide  their  Income  between  them 
for  Federal  tax  purposes  and  pay  taxes 
at  the  lower  rate  applicable  to  each  seg- 
ment of  income.  In  1948.  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  created  between 
taxpayers  In  community-  and  noncom- 
munity-property  States  legislation  was 
enacted  to  allow  income  splitting  for  all 
married  couples  who  filed  joint  returns. 

The  restilt  has  been  a  tax  Inequity 
against  single  persons. 


Aside  from  a  discriminatory  tax  rate, 
the  split  Income  provision  is  imfalr  on 
other  counts.  It  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  living  costs  of  two  persons 
are  twice  as  high  as  those  for  one. 

A  study  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Indicates  married 
couples  without  children  pay  only  one- 
thlrd  more  to  live  than  single  persons. 

Another  jiLstiflcation  given  for  Income 
splitting  is  that  single  people  should  be 
taxed  more  becau.se  they  do  not  bear  the 
costs  of  raising  children.  But  the  Joint 
i-etum  does  no  differentiate  among  mar- 
ried taxpayers.  The  rate  Is  the  same 
whether  they  have  children  or  not. 

The  Inequity  of  the  Income-splitting 
provision  was  modified  in  1951  when  the 
head  of  household  category  was  estab- 
lished for  some  single  persons  who  main- 
tain a  household  for  certain  dependents 
or  who  maintain  a  separate  household 
for  parents. 

The  head  of  household  tax  status  glve.s 
qualifying  single  individuals  about  half 
of  the  tax  advantage  that  married  cou- 
ples receive  in  filing  a  joint  return.  How- 
ever, the  requirements  for  this  classifi- 
cation are  so  demanding  and  restrictive 
that  they  exclude  the  vast  majority  of 
unmarried  taxpayers. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  past  to  liberalize  head  of  house- 
hold benefits.  However,  many  of  those 
had  serious  limitations. 

The  single  person  must  have  attained 
a  minimum  age,  usually  30  or  35:  or  if 
formerly  married,  he  or  she  must  have 
been  separated  or  divorced  for  a  specific 
period  of  time,  usually  from  1  to  3  years, 
to  ouallfy  as  a  head  of  household. 

My  bill  would  extend  the  head  of 
household  rate  to  any  unmarried  person 
who  maintains  his  or  her  own  home  or 
who  maintains  a  household  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  place  of  abode  for 
the  taxpayer's  father  and  mother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  recognize  the  re- 
sponsible single  person  by  helping  ease 
his  financial  burdens.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  take  a  step  forward  In  eliminat- 
ing the  Inequities  in  our  tax  structure.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
needed  legislation. 
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ALLOWING  AN  INCOME  TAX  EX- 
EMPTION FOR  THE  FIRST  $1,500 
OF  COLLEGE  TUITION,  BOOKS, 
AND  PEES 

(Mr.  HORTON  afked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  sending  one  or  more  children  to  col- 
lege is  one  of  the  major  costs  facing  the 
American  taxpayer  with  a  family. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  measure  to 
give  an  income  tax  credit  for  the  first 
$1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  sup- 
plies for  a  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

The  need  for  this  tax  break  Is  evident 
when  you  consider  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  and  the  benefits  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  through  Increased 
earnings  capacity. 

There  are  over  50  million  families  in 
this   Nation.   Of    these.    3,474,000   have 


children  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24 
who  attend  college  full  time.  The  cost  Is 
approximately  $2,778  per  academic  year. 
The  cost  of  educating  a  college  student 
has  jumped  phenomenally. 

The  pinch  Is  being  felt  by  families  who 
have  to  pay  the  full  educational  costs  for 
their  children,  but  too  often  cannot. 

The  $325  maximimi  credit  per  student 
allowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  help  the  hard-pressed  middle  In- 
come family  provide  their  children  with 
the  benefit  of  a  college  education. 

It  would  help  more  students  to  choose 
a  college  on  the  basis  of  choice,  not  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Due  to  rising  costs,  the  trend  In  the 
past  few  years  has  been  a  migration  from 
privately  endowed  institutions  to  State- 
supported  universities.  In  1967-68  the 
national  average  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  at  all  privately  controlled  colleges 
was  estimated  to  be  $1,327,  as  compared 
to  $292  in  tuition  and  fees  for  publicly 
controlled  institutions. 

The  result  of  this  overcrowding  in 
State-supported  institutions  is  a  21-per- 
cent increase  in  expenditures  for  living 
facilities. 

By  Implementing  the  tax  credit  on  the 
first  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies  that  this  bill  offers,  a  greater 
percentage  of  our  future  college  students 
could  choose  a  private  institution.  This 
would  take  pressure  off  State  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  a  blue- 
chip  Investment  In  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion. That  future  depends  on  the  talent 
and  ability  of  our  young  people  to  meet 
the  diverse  challenges  of  this  space  age. 
Peak  interest  rates  and  an  Inflated 
economy  make  borrowing  for  college  tui- 
tion difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  partic- 
ularly when  the  house  is  mortgaged  and 
the  family  car  Is  not  yet  paid  for.  Pas- 
sage of  this  mesisure  would  benefit  many 
potential  leaders  of  our  country  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend 
the  college  of  their  choice. 


for  the  teeujher  to  maintain  his  current 
position. 

A  teacher  who  takes  the  Initiative 
simply  to  become  better  qualified  Is 
denied  this  deduction. 

In  many  colleges  and  imiversitles 
throughout  the  covmtry  it  is  common  to 
find  part-time  teachers  who  are  working 
toward  advanced  degrees.  There  are  also 
young  teachers  in  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools  who  desire  improve- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  Is  to  lift  this  unfair  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  teachers  who  are 
Interested  In  self  Improvement  and  ad- 
vancement. This  legislation  clarifies  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that  educa- 
tional expenses  for  teachers  can  be  de- 
ducted. 

Teachers  could  deduct  expenses  for 
tuition  and  fees  as  well  as  expenses  of 
travel  away  from  home  and  up  to  $100 
per  year  for  books  and  related  materials. 

These  deductions  could  be  claimed  by 
part-time  or  full-time  teachers  who  un- 
dertake accredited  graduate  work.  The 
present  regulations  allowing  teacher  de- 
ductions would  also  be  retained. 

More  teachers  would  be  stimulated  to 
return  to  college  for  further  training  and 
teachers  pursuing  advanced  degrees 
would  be  encouraged  to  teach  part  time, 
easing  critical  shortages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  encourage  better  teach- 
ers to  remain  within  their  profession. 
Our  tax  laws  should  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage, investment  in  a  teaching  career. 


Who  has  not  experienced  the  thrill  of 
a  ball  game.  The  crowd  Is  silent  as  the 
pitcher  adjusts  his  cap  In  the  pitcher's 
box,  burying  the  ball  deep  In  his  glove. 
The  batter  crouches  and  digs  in  deep 
near  home  plate.  You  can  just  barely  see 
the  catcher  signaling  to  the  pitcher. 

The  pitcher  unwinds  like  a  snapping 
spring,  and  the  ball  sizzles  toward  the 
plate.  Suddenly  the  bat  whips  out  in 
a  fuzzy  blur,  a  crack  and  the  ball  is 
gone.  A  left-field  homer  into  the  stands, 
bringing  with  it  a  mighty  roar  from  the 
crowd. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrill  of  a  b.^11 
game  is  known  to  us  all.  Baseball  is  a 
thread  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Baseball  heroes  are  household  words. 
Babe  Ruth,  Joe  Cronin,  Ted  Williams. 
Stan  Musial,  Joe  DiMaggio,  Ty  Cobb, 
and  Casey  Stengel  are  sports  immortals. 
Sandlot  baseball  and  aspiring  Babe 
Ruths  are  as  common  as  sunshine  in  the 
American  summertime. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  commemorate 
this  grand  old  game  than  to  issue  a  stamp 
in  its  honor.  I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  measure  before  Wash- 
ington plays  host  to  the  1969  All  Star 
Game  this  coming  July. 


ENCOURAGE,  NOT  DISCOURAGE, 
ADVANCE  CREDIT  WORK  BY 
TEACHERS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
hit  hard  by  the  present  tax  regulations 
are  those  Investing  In  a  teaching  career. 
What  a  paradox,  when  our  Nation  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
for  more  and  better  teachers. 

Instead  of  help,  our  tax  regulatloris 
penalize  those  teachers  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  self-improvement  and  advance- 
ment. 

Under  the  present  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulations,  expenditures  for  ed- 
ucation are  deductible  only  If  they  are 
made  to  maintain  or  Improve  skills  re- 
quired In  one's  emplojrment.  trade,  or 
business,  or  if  they  are  required  by  the 
employer  as  a  condition  for  retaining 
one's  salary,  status,  or  employment. 

In  the  case  of  a  teacher,  this  means 
that  educational  expenses  are  deductible 
only  If  additional  education  Is  necessary 


COMMEMORATING    PROFESSIONAL 
BASEBALL'S   CENTENNIAL 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  rwnarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  pro- 
fessional baseball.  As  an  avid  fan  of  the 
sport,  and  as  the  former  president  of  the 
Rochester  Redwings,  I  have  always  taken 
pride  in  the  fact  that  baseball  was  bom 
in  my  State  and  much  of  its  history  cen- 
ters there. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  mark  this  historic  year  by  provid- 
ing that  a  commemorative  stamp  be  is- 
sued to  honor  professional  baseball's  cen- 
tennled. 

In  the  past  100  years  baseball  has  be- 
come more  than  a  sport  to  Americans,  it 
has  become  a  way  of  life. 

Originally  derived  from  a  game  called 
"one-o'-cat"  by  Alexander  Doubleday,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  first  amateur 
baseball  club,  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bockers, was  started  in  1845.  When  the 
Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  gave  up  their 
amateur  status  in  1869,  professional  base- 
ball was  bom. 

The  birth  of  professional  baseball  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  romance  between 
the  American  public  and  a  sport  which 
was  to  become  'the  national  American 
pastime." 

"Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game"  and 
"Casey  at  Bat"  are  sjmonymous  with 
peanuts,  popcorn.  Cracker  Jacks,  and 
baseball. 


EXEMPTING  FUNDRAISING  ACTIV- 
rriES  OF  VOLUNTEER  FIRE  AND 
AMBULANCE  COMPANIES  FROM 
TAXA-nON 

1  Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  i^ivcn 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  designed  to 
exempt  special  fundraising  activities  of 
volunteer  fire  and  ambulance  companies 
from  Federal  taxation. 

When  money  is  raised  expressly  foi- 
the  purpose  of  buying  equipment,  build- 
ing new  stations,  and  training  personnel 
in  firefighting  and  lifesaving  techniques, 
taxation  by  the  Federal  Government 
hampers  the  ability  of  these  companie.s 
to  protect  our  lives  and  property. 

At  present  volunteer  fire  departments 
comprise  92  percent  of  all  the  fire  de- 
partments in  the  country.  Of  the  24,000 
fire  departments  across  the  Nation. 
22,000  are  comprised  of  nonpald  volun- 
teers. 

The  biggest  problem  faced  by  volun- 
teer fire  departments  is  money.  Risinp 
prices  for  apparatus  and  equipment  has 
made  the  operation  increasingly  difficult 

Firefighting  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
jumping  off  the  back  step  and  running 
down  the  street  to  a  brush  fire.  The  job 
is  bigger  and  more  dangerous  than  ever 
before.  Special  equipment  and  special 
training  is  needed  to  fight  today's  fires. 

Apparatus  and  fire  equipment  designed 
for  individual  needs  and  specific  areas  is 
the  trademark  of  the  20th  century. 

Unfortunately  few  local  fire  services 
have  the  resources  to  do  the  Job  properly. 

Volunteer  companies  generally  do  not 
have  the  extensive  building  and  train- 
ing facilities.  In  addition,  these  depart- 
ments are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of   raising   money  for   pimiper   trucks, 
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aerial  ladder  trucks  and  special  ambu- 
lance equipment. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  all  the  Are  sta- 
tions in  use  today  were  built  between  1945 
and  1960.  Only  8  percent  have  been  con- 
structed since  1961.  Facilities  are  still 
being  used  that  were  constructed  prior 
to  1945. 

By  1975  we  will  need  20.000  more  Are 
stations  to  adequately  protect  our  smaller 
population  centers.  The  majority  of  these 
will  be  volunteer  companies. 

Local  fire  and  ambulance  departments 
need  every  penny  of  the  money  that  they 
raise  to  meet  the  Increasing  demand  for 
more  facilities,  equipment  and  training 
centers. 

By  exempting  the  funds  that  go  di- 
rectly to  the  purchase  of  flre  and  ambu- 
lance equipment,  facilities  construction, 
and  training,  we  are  putting  this  lost  tax 
revenue  to  work  for  the  community. 

The  saving  of  lives  and  property  more 
than  offsets  the  tax  relief  provided  by 
the  bill.  For  want  of  a  pumper  a  factory 
Is.  lost,,  as  the  saying  goes. 

-In  times  of  strife  and  civil  disorder 
none  of  us  can  doubt  the  worthwhile 
work  of  those  dedicated  to  rescue  work 
nor  the  billions  firemen  save  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Safety  for  our  citl7ens  and,their  prop- 
erty is  a  prime  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Congress.  In 
the  Interest  of  public  safety  I  urge  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  move  swiftly  to  en- 
act this  needed  tax  relief. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  AN  ASTRONAUT  ME- 
MORIAL COMMISSION 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
greatness  does  not  lie  in  its  material 
assets,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  its  peo- 
ple. It  is  this  spirit,  evidenced  by  a  belief 
in  God.  courage  and  the  will  to  conquer 
the  unknown  that  has  helped  make  this 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  better  example 
of  the  American  spirit  can  be  found  than 
in  the  recent  flight  of  Apollo  8.  Our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  owe  a  continuing  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  many  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  space  program,  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  men  who  claim  the  proud 
title  of  astronaut.  These  men  risk  their 
lives  daily  In  the  service  of  their  country. 
Seven  astronauts — Chaffee.  White.  Gris- 
som.  See,  Bassett.  Freeman,  and  Wil- 
liams— have  been  killed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  A  fellow  astronaut.  Edward 
Givens,  died  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Today.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
tionaut  Memorial  Commission  to  con- 
struct, without  cost  to  the  Government, 
a  memorial  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  or  Its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  seems  fitting  that  this  memorial  should 
be  near  the  point  where  each  of  the  as- 
tronauts begins  the  journey  Into  space. 
This  njemorial  will  serve  as  a  small  trib- 
ute to  all  astronauts,  past,  present,  and 
future.  And,  Just  as  important,  it  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all  of 


us  that  the  American  spirit  will  remain 
strong  as  long  as  there  are  Individuals 
who  have  the  courage  to  conquer  the  im- 
known  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
man. 

A  SOUND  MESSAGE  FROM  PRESI- 
DENT NEXON  ON  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  "Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord.i 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  message  of  President  Nixon 
on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is.  in 
my  judgment,  a  sound  and  important 
White  House  message.  I  am  pleased  by 
President  Nixon's  statement  which  both 
recognizes  the  role  of  the  OCQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  while  it  frees  OEO 
to  perform  Innovative  functions  more 
effectively,  I  support  wholeheartedly  the 
transfer  of  Headstart  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  well  as  the  transfer  of  the  Job  Corps 
from  OEO. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  our 
antipoverty  efforts  badly  need  a  secure 
footing.  These  steps  as  outlined  in  the 
Presidential  message  will.  I  believe,  go 
far  toward  consolidating  the  gains  thus 
far  made  while  recognizing  the  limita- 
tions placed  on  OEO  by  being  bound  to 
the  operations  of  certain  programs. 
These  antipoverty  efforts  such  as  Head- 
start  and  Job  Corps  can  become  more 
effective  through  better  coordination 
with  the  multitude  of  on-going  programs 
in  existin'?  departments. 

This  message  by  the  President  is 
heartening  to  many  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  who  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  studying  the 
operations  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. I  commend  President  Nixon 
on  his  forthright  statement  regarding 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  and  in- 
tend to  support  him  in  his  efforts  to 
make  more  effective  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  doing  in  this  field. 


PETE  PETERSON  IS  STILL  ON  THE 
SCENE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permii-sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1925 
I  have  been  a  member  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national, to  me  a  very  meaningful  and 
rewarding  experience.  I  am  proud  of 
what  Kiwanis  has  achieved  in  its  many 
years  of  existence.  One  of  the  men  who 
has  been  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  Ki- 
wanis is  my  close  friend  and  neighbor, 
O.  E.  "Pete"  Peterson,  who,  with  his 
lovely  wife,  lives  in  the  same  apartment 
house  in  which  my  wife  and  I  live  In 
Miami.  The  story  of  "Pete"  Peterson's 
contribution  to  Kiwanis  was  partially 
told  in  the  January  Issue  of  the  Florida 
Klwanian  published  by  the  Florida  Dis- 
trict of  Kiwanis  International.  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
are  familiar  with  the  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  Kiwanis  and  to  our  country 
which  has  been  made  by  "Pete"  Peter- 
son and  will  be  pleased  to  read  this  arti- 
cle. I.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  Include 


this  article  about  this  distinguished 
American,  great  leader  of  Kiwanis,  and 
my  friend  and  neighbor,  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  : 

Psn  PmatsoN  Is  Still  on  th«  Scene 
When  BUwanU  International  held  Its  3Sth 
annual  convention  at  the  Dinner  Key  Audi- 
torium here  In  1950.  Secretary  O.  E.  Peterson 
stage-managed  the  arrangements  for  10,000 
visitors. 

When  the  organleatlon  returned  to  Miami 
for  annual  conventions  In  1954  and  again 
In  1960.  tall,  angular  "Pete"  Peterson,  as  he 
Is  familiarly  known  to  multiplied  thous.inds 
of  Kiwanlans  all  over  the  world,  was  still  at 
the  controls. 

And  when  the  croup  comes  back  to  the 
Mlaml-MlamI  Beach  area  once  again  for  Its 
1969  convention,  the  lanky  Individual  with 
the  infectious  smile  and  a  Arm  handshake 
win  continue  his  role  of  Influence  In  the  dual 
capacity  of  Secretary  E:merltus  of  Kiwanis 
International  and  President  of  the  Kiwanis 
Foundation. 

There  will  be  a  slight  change  of  address, 
however.  A  big  man  ( six-foot-four).  Peterson 
retired  as  International  Secretary  at  the  Chi- 
cago headquarters  of  Kiwanis  In  November, 
1966.  But  It  didn't  last  long.  Leonard  UjIp-*. 
Board  Chairman  of  the  People*  Group  of  Na- 
tional Banks,  lured  the  ex-Chleagoan  back 
Into  a  life  of  business  activity  In  South 
Florida  with  assurances  there  was  still  a  lot 
of  mileage  left. 

SUver-thatched  Uslna.  active  himself  at  78 
as  the  Dean  of  Florida  bankers,  convinced 
Peterson  (now  69)  that  his  experience  in 
handling  a  $2  million  annual  budget  for 
Kiwanis  International  qualified  him  for  re- 
classification as  a  banking  executive.  With 
that,  the  deal  was  struck  and  Peterson  Joined 
the  Peoples  First  National  Bank  of  Miami 
Shores  In  1967  as  an  assistant  Vice  President 
in  the  Trxist  Department. 

Looking  back  over  his  30  years  with  Ki- 
wanis— 25  of  them  as  International  Secre- 
tary—the plpe-smoklng  executive  with  the 
calm,  steady  temperament,  the  genuine 
warmth  of  personality,  once  told  fellow  club 
members  that  he  and  his  wife.  Maurlne,  had 
been  "singularly  b'.essed  In  assoclaUon  with 
men  and  women  whose  Ideals  and  principles 
were  long  ago  took  for  our  own.  You  have 
shown  that  happiness  was  born  a  twin.  To 
enjoy  it.  one  must  share  It  with  others."  That 
stlU  holds  true,  and  that  outlook  on  life  was 
one  of  the  greatest  asseU  Peterson  brought 
with  him  when  he  turned  from  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational to  the  neighborly  atmosphere  of 
community  banking  In  North  Dade  County. 
Born  In  St.  Paul.  Bllnn..  Peterson  was  grad- 
uated from  the  John  A.  Johnson  High  School 
and  attended  Hamllne  University  In  St.  Paul, 
as  well  as  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  by  Carthage  College  at  Ke- 
nosha, Wis.,  m  1966. 

"I  started  out  In  life  to  be  a  steel  man."  he 
says,  recalling  his  early  connection  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  In  St.  Paul, 
Gary.  Ind..  and  Chicago.  "I  got  my  sales  ex- 
perience In  the  mills,  but  soon  became  more 
Interested  in  the  human  side  of  business." 
This  led  him  Into  conducting  Americani- 
zation classes  in  the  evenings  for  the  foreign- 
born  employees  of  U.S.  Steel  at  Gary.  Al- 
though he  was  employed  by  the  steel  com- 
pany, his  citizenship  classes  were  under  the 
auspices  of  the  YMCA.  which  In  turn  led 
Peterson  Into  the  YMCA's  Industrial  rela- 
tions program  in  South  Bend.  Ind.  Here  he 
spent  nine  years. 

During  this  period  he  became  active  In  Kl- 
wanlr.  JoltUng  the  Kiwanis  Club  In  Hyde 
Park.  Chicago.  In  1929.  He  retained  his  mem- 
bership there  until  1967  when  he  transferred 
It  to  the  !41aml  Kiwanis  Club.  In  the  mean- 
time. In  1936.  he  was  Invited  to  Join  the  Ki- 
wanis staff  in  Chicago  and  accepted.  He  was 
appointed  International  SecreUry  in  1941. 
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During  his  26  years  as  managing  director 
of  the  general  ofBoe.  Peterson  led  Klwranls  in 
growth  from  113,000  members  In  2.320  cluba 
lo  270.000  members  In  5.400  clubs.  Key  Club 
International  was  formed,  as  was  Circle  k. 
International.  Kiwanis  moved  Into  Its  mil- 
lion-dollar home  office  building  In  1959  dur- 
ing his  administration,  and  started  lU  pro- 
gram of  international  expansion  In  1962. 

Walls  and  shelves  of  Peterson's  den  at  2121 
North  Bayshore  Drive,  where  he  and  his  wife 
reside,  are  lined  with  awards,  trophies  and 
commemorative      plaques      presented      him 
through  the  years.  They  Include  the    Liberty 
Bell"  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department  memorial- 
izing Peterson's  chairmanship  of  the  National 
Organizations    Committee    for    U.S.    Savings 
Bonds,  the  "Freedom  Bell"  presented  by  the 
Mayor  of  West  Berlin  when  Peterson  was  on 
a  Radio  Free  Europe  Mission,  a  sUver  award 
presented  by  the  Boy  Scoute  of  Afnfrjca    a 
••Certificate  of  Appreciation"  presented  by  the 
American     Public     Works     Association,     a 
•Golden    Apple"    trophy    presented    by    the 
French-speaking   St.  Laurent  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Monti-eal.  and  many  similar  recognitions. 


AMBASSADOR  JOHN  H.  CRIMMINS 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  IN 
SANTO    DOMINGO 


(Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Pepper 
and  I.  in  attending  the  recent  Seventh 
Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan  Con- 
ference in  Santo  Domingo.  January  26- 
31  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  to 
learn  about  the  outstanding  work  of  our 
distinguished  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Honorable  John 
Hugh  Crlmmlns.  By  tact,  sincere  friend- 
liness, great  diligence  and  the  keenest 
devotion  to  his  work.  Ambassador  Crtm- 
mlns.  immeasurably  aided  by  hjs  lovely 
wife  has  immensely  strengthened  the  ties 
of  understanding  and  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Goveminent 
and  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
Our  Ambassador  Is  highly  esteemed  and 
appreciated  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  great  Dominican  Republic 
In  doing  so.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  distinguished  work. 

On  the  21st  oi  November  of  19C8,  Am- 
bassador  Ciimmins.   deUvering   a   very 
able  and  eloquent  address,  before  the 
Amercian    Chamber    of    Commerce    m 
Santo  Domingo.  In  this  address  our  able 
Ambassador   has   very   effectively   pre- 
sented the  program  and  the  policies  of 
our  country  with  respect  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  I  believe  the  reading  of 
Sfs  ex^Uent  address  wlU  be  a  source 
of  profit  and  pleasure  to  my  colleagu^ 
and    to    my    feUow    countrymen    and, 
therefore.  I  place  it  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  HUGU  CalM- 

^n1    ambassador  of  the  UNtTED  STATES  OF 

^«ICA       IN      THE      DOMINICAN      REPUBLIC 

GIVEN    BEFORE    THE    AMERICAN    CHAMB«    OF 

COMMERCE,    SANTO    DOMINGO,    NOVEMBER   21, 

1968 

It  18.  as  always,  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
lor  me  to  have  this  opportunity  t«  speak  to 
vwi  this  afternoon.  My  sa"^'*^,*'°'i  J^ 
Souded  somewhat  by  the  >'«»o'»l«<*8eth*t  my 
appearance  follows  that  of  two  partlculMly 
stimulating  and  thought-provoking  speak- 
ers  Don  Tom&8  Pastorlza  and  Don  Rafa^ 
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Herrera.  who  have  begun  this  years  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  cycle  with  very  Important 
and  cogent  addresses.  I  hope  that  mj  re- 
marks will  approach  the  high  standards  they 
have  set  for  the  year. 

Having  m  mind  that  It  Is  Just  about  a  year 
since  my  last  talk,  I  should  like,  as  the  f^st 
order  of  business  today,  to  review  major  de- 
velopments during  the  past  twelve  months  In 
the  programs  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment which  are  carried  out  Jolntiy  with  the 
Dominican  Government  In  the  cooperative 
framework  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  For 
the  sake  of  continuity  and  easy  comparison, 
this  review  will  follow  generally  the  same 
format  as  my  presentation  last  year  and  will 
serve  as  an  updating  of  the  Information  I 
provided  then. 

Following  that  review.  I  want  to  make 
some  observations  about  the  content  of  the 
U  S  programs  of  cooperative  assistance,  par- 
ticularly against  the  background  of  certain 
myths,  misinterpretations  and  misconcep- 
tions which  gain  currency  from  time  to  time. 
Finally  I  will  make  some  brief  comments 
on  the  future  course  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Latin  America  and  U.S.  cooperation  with 
the  Dominican  Government  and  people  as 
I  myself  see  It  at  this  moment  In  time. 

First   then,  a  short  review  of  the  evolution 
during    the    past   year   of   our    programs   of 
financial  and  technical  support  for  economic 
.and  social  development  efforts  In  the  Domin- 
ican  Republic.  You   will  recall   that  In  my 
presentation  last  year  I  pointed  out  that,  by 
the  end  of  the  first  seventeen  months  of  the 
Constitutional     Government     of  ^^rfflaent 
Balaguer— that  Is.  through  November  1967— 
the  United  States  Government  would  have 
made  .-ivaUable  in   AID  grants  and  loans  a 
total   of   almost   80    million   dollars,    which 
represented  an  average  rate  of  about  $55  mil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis.  You  will  also  re- 
call that  m  my  talk  last  year  I  said  that 
because  of  several  uncertain  factors.  I  could 
not  at  that  time  specify  what  the  total  level 
of  United  States  assistance  would  be  during 
1988  but  that  I  was  confident  that  "would 
continue  to  be  of  great  Importance  In  the 
development  effort. 

How  have  things  actually  turned  out  in 

Tlie  various  agencies  and  institutions 
through  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment carries  out  Its  contributions  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  partnership  hav/  "^o";- 
mltted  a  total  of  approximately  »54-3  "Di- 
llon in  the  Dominican  Republic  since  the  last 
time  I  spoke  to  this  group.  This  total  Is 
broken  down  as  shown  in  TaWe  I. 

You  win  note  that  this  overall  total  of  $54.3 
for  the  past  vear  Is  just  about  the  same  as 
the  averige  annual  rate  of  about  5" jnlHlon 
attained  In  the  first  seventeen  months  of  the 
ConsUtution.il  Government. 

Last  year  I  included  in  my  remarks  an 
account  of  the  unexp^ended  balances  of  loans 
from  the  United  Statts  Government  available 
to  the  Dominican  Government  as  1968  was 
beginning.  That  total-<orrected  for  t^e 
carrying  over  Into  1968  of  three  development 
loans  which  both  governments  expected  to 
have  in  operation  before  the  end  of  1987 
but  which  were  actually  committed  In  early 
?968-was  $27.4  million.  The  corresponding 
figure  for  the  pipeline  of  assistance  pvallable 
to  the  Constitutional  Government  at  the 
^ginning  of  1969  will  be  $33.8  million.  This 
total  is  broken  down  In  Table  II. 

This  review  establishes  that  again  In  1968 
thrievel  of  the  United  States  contribution 
to  Dominican  development  efforts  has  been 
^ry  high— higher.  In  fact.  In  per  capita 
te^  than  m  any  other  Latin  Amertcan 
country.  When  added  to  the  amounts  made 
available  In  the  previous  year  and  a  half 
of  the  Constitutional  Government  the  con- 
tribution since  December  1.  1967  of  $54.3 
miuion  makes  a  grand  total  of  $132^  mUUon 
Surlng  the  term  thus  far  of  the  Constitu- 
Uonal  Government. 


It  Is  clear  that  this  support  has  permitted 
the    Dominican    Government    to    carry    out 
a  very  broad  range  of  development  activities 
of  an  economic  and  social  nature  for  which 
Its  own  resources  have  either  been  insuffi- 
cient or  unavailable.  Furthermore,  this  sup- 
port has  constituted  a  most  important  factor 
in  maintaining  the  Republic's  international 
accounts  in  reasonable  balance.  A  somewh.'it 
different  but  likewise  significant  element  in 
the  balance  of  payments  picture  has  been 
the    continuation.   In    1968.    by    the    United 
States  Government  of  unilateral,  special  ai-. 
locations  to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  sugar 
m  the  U.S.  market,  nie  special  allotment  of 
75  000   tons   this   year,   when    added   to   the 
special  allocations  In  1966  and  1967,  repre- 
sents a  total,  during  the  term  of  the  Con- 
Btltut'onal    Government,    of    sUghtly    more 
than  300,000  tons— worth  about  $25  million 
more  than  could  have  been  realized  on  the 
world   market. 

Tills  short  updating  and  recapitulation  ol 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
of  the  Dominican  development  effort  brings 
me  to  the  second  part  of  my  remarks:  a  br  er 
address  to  some  of  the  common  myths,  mis- 
conceptions and  criticisms  about  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  that  contribution.  In  Itself, 
Incidentally,  the  first  part  of  these  remarks 
concerning  developments  in  the  past  year 
serves  as  a  commentary  on  the  uninformed 
criticism  that  U.S.  cooperation  with  the 
Dominican     Republic     Is     Insignificant     or 

^  B^*'ore  turning  to  Fome  of  the  other  distor- 
tions of  reality.  I  should  like  to  make  the 
general   observation   that   these   myths   and 
misconceptions  have  various  origins.  Some  of 
their  propagators  act  out  of  ignorance;  oth- 
ers out  of  honest  conviction  or  misunder- 
standing; and  still  others  out  of  deliberate, 
polltlcallv  motivated   intent  to  deceive  the 
naive  and  unwary   and  to  try  cynically  to 
frustrate  economic  and  social  progress,  be- 
cause  that   progress   runs  counter   to  their 
clear  political  purpose.  It  is  not  to  this  last, 
extremist  group  that  I  address  these  remarks 
for  It  has  no  concern  for  objectivity  or  fact 
or  honesty  but  only  for  the  pursuit,  at  any 
cost   of  destructive  ends,  with  no  regard  for 
the  "truth.  I  address  myself,  rather,  to  those 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  with  the  com- 
plex   and    difficult    problems   of    Dominican 
development,  who  have  doubts  or  uncertain- 
ties,   who   arc    seeking   facts,   and   who   are 
sincerely  open  to  dialogue. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  about 
US    flnnnclal   and    technical   cooperation   is 
tliat  It  is— alle!;edly— onerous,  either  in  the 
sense  that   It   Imposes   a    heavy    repayment 
burden  on  the  Dominican  Republic  or  tnat 
It  is  tied  to  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  In  the  United  States.  The  first  myth 
can  be  dispelled  very  quickly  with  a  simple 
review   of   the   facts.   Since   mid- 1965.   when 
the  sharp  expansion  of  U.S.  a.sslstance  began, 
the  total  value  of  U.S.  fin.mcial  and  techni- 
cal   assistance    to    the   Dominican   R2P"'-^1;= 
has  been  $202  millions.  Of  this  amount   $66 
million  have  been  in  the  form  of  donation.^, 
with  no  repayment  required.  About  S-ISS  m.i- 
non  have  come  In  the  form  of  loans.  'With 
the  exception  of  $14.4  miliion  in  loans  from 
the    Exlmbank   to    the    CDE-an    industrial 
enterprise  capable  of  amortizing  debt  over  a 
re^oi^able  perlod-and  the  $10.5  nillUon  In 
PL  480   programs,   these  loans   have   carried 
extremely  soft  terms:   10  V^f  %°^  Brace    -O" 
lowed  by  30  years  for  amortization,  with  In- 
terest at  a  rate  of  no  more  than  two  per  cent 
durlne   the  grace  period   and   two  and   one 
half  per  cent  thereafter.  The   terms  of  the 
two  Exlm  loans  have  been  three  years  Brace 
and  fourteen  years  of  amortization,  with  In- 
terest at  six  per  cent  or  lower.  The  PL  480 
oln  calls  for'L  five  per  cent  down  payment 
two  years'  grace,  an  amortization  period  of 
19  years,  with  an  Interest  rate  of  two  per 
cenrduring  the  grace  period  and  two  and  one 
half  per  cent  thereafter. 
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Tb«  point  e*n  b«  oimU  In  UK>tb«r  way.  In 

1097.  th«  Bnt  full  yeax  of  th«  present  govem- 
Dient,  tbe  Dominican  Republic  rep»ld  96  4 
million  to  the  U  S.  Oovemment  for  AID, 
EXIMBANK  and  PL  480  loans,  and  one  spe- 
cial US.  Treasury  loan,  made  alnce  1903.  Alao 
during  1067.  AID  alone  dlabursed  about  963 
inllUon  in  loans  and  granu  In  1968.  tbe 
Dominican  Government  will  repay  to  tbe  U.S. 
Uovemment  an  estimated  M  7  million,  while 
at  least  tSS  million  In  AID  and  PL  480  credit 
programs  will  have  been  disbursed.  In  1069. 
tbe  Dominican  repayment  to  the  U  S.  Gov- 
ernment for  loans  signed  as  of  now  will  be 
940  million:  In  1970.  9A  4  million:  In  1971, 
•4.0  million:  in  1073.  MO  million:  in  1973, 
1074  and  1975.  95  0  million:  In  1970.  96  0  mil- 
lion; in  1077.  97  3  million:  In  1078.  98  1  mil- 
lion: and  in  1070  and  1080.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  decade.  98  3  million.  I  submit 
that  by  any  reasonable  and  responsible 
standard  that  level  of  scheduled  rep.tyments 
Is  hardly  onerous. 

The  fact  that  the  dollars  provided  by  U.S 
assistance  are  normally  tied  to  purchases 
either  In  tbe  Dominican  Republic  or  the 
United  States  has  generated  a  great  many 
myths  and  misunderstandings,  some  the  re- 
sult of  confusion,  others  the  product  of  delib- 
erate distortion.  One  of  these  holds  that  all 
tbe  doUars  made  available  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  are  used  exclusively  to 
buy  equipment  from  the  United  States  for 
use  on  projects  being  carried  out  Jointly  by 
the  two  governments:  therefore  there  Is  no 
positive  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments 
and  indeed  the  loans  are  merely  a  clever 
device  to  promote  U.S.  exports.  This  Is  false. 
The  reality  la  that  in  the  DonUnlcan  Republic 
an  especially  low  proportion — about  20  per 
cent — of  dollars  from  AID  loans  have  been 
utilized  to  buy  equipment  for  projecu  fi- 
nanced by  those  loans — for  example,  medical 
equipment  for  clinics  and  hospitals,  pump- 
ing equipment  for  the  Halna  well  field,  dryers 
for  grain  storage  silos,  etc  The  dollars  from 
the  remaining  80  per  cent,  which  are  used 
for  peso  expenditures  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, have  been  available  to  the  Dominican 
Central  Bank  for  flnanclng  commercial  im- 
ports that  normally  come  from  the  United 
States. 

The  requirement  that  U.S.  dollars  made 
available  on  extremely  soft  terms  be  utilized 
for  purchases  from  the  United  States  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  practice  of  other  countries 
which  provide  development  assistance  and 
which  are  also  concerned  with  their  balance 
of  payments  situations.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  State*,  by  far  the  Inrgest  contributor 
of  support  to  the  development  efforts  of  the 
underd«v«lop«d  countries,  the  nece<"ity  to 
raduc*  Um  negative  effects  of  foreign  .xsslst- 
aao*  on  Its  balance  of  payments  Is  especially 
nuurked  because  of  the  Importance  to  world 
finance  and  commerce  of  the  dollar  a.i  a  re- 
serve currency.  It  would  be  highly  Imprudent 
under  present  circumstances  for  the  United 
States  to  make  dollars  directly  available  for 
imports  from  other  countries.  Even  no.  It  Is 
very  Important  to  note  that  U.S.  programs 
of  assistance  In  the  Dominican  Republl'-  have 
alao  permitted  higher  Dominican  imports  of 
goods  produced  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  The  Dominican  Central  Bank 
has  Increasingly  been  abled  to  finance  reg- 
ular Imports  from  the  United  States  with 
additional  dollars  made  available  through 
AID  loans,  and.  correspondingly,  the  Bank 
has  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  use  of  Its 
"free"  dollars  (those  accruing  from  Domin- 
ican exports  and  capital  Inflows)  for  U.S. 
goods.  In  turn,  this  has  made  more  Domin- 
ican foreign  exchange  available  for  purchases 
from  other  countries. 

What  has  happened  Is  that,  despite  the 
very  large  transfer  of  resources  from  tbe 
U.S.  Oovemment  to  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment through  AID  loans,  the  proportionate 
share  of  tbe  Dominican  market  held  by  U.S. 
exporters    has    not    Increased    significantly 


wbU*  the  greater  avaUablllty  of  "free"  dol- 
lars mad*  poMtbia  by  VA.  yttAmnm  ot  pay- 
ments asslstajioe  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  enhanced  the  trading  opportunities  of 
other  developed  countries.  Many  of  those 
countries  are  at  present  In  a  better  balance 
of  payments  position  than  tbe  United  States, 
and  all  of  them.  It  should  be  noted,  have 
favorable  balances  of  trade  with  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  whereas  the  United  States 
buys  from  the  Dominican  Republic  at  least 
40  per  cent  more  than  tt  sells.  (In  1067,  for 
example,  the  Dominican  Republic  exported 
products  valued  at  9134  million  to  the  United 
States  while  It  imported  products  valued  at 
906  million  from  the  United  SUtes.)  This 
.situation,  representing  substantial  Indirect 
financing  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  ex- 
p<^ta  of  other  developed  countries,  continues 
to  be  of  concern  to  us.  and  its  amelioration 
IS  the  subject  of  constant  study. 

There  Is  a  further  myth  involving  other 
developcil  countries  which  deserves  examina- 
tion In- the  cold  light  of  fact  and  reality.  This 
is  the  one  which  claims  that  the  United 
-States  desires  a  monopoly  position  for  Its 
:.<9lAt:iuce  and  that  In  some  occult  way  we 
are  interested  in  preventing  the  provision 
of  assistance  by  other  countdss.  The  simple 
truth  Is  that,  ever  since  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  took  form,  the  United  States  has 
constantly  urged  friendly  developed  coim- 
tries  with  Interests  In  Latin  America  to  play 
a  more  active  role  In  the  development  process 
through  long-term.  low-Interest  loans  and 
technical  assistance  grants.  We  have  been 
aware  for  a  long  time  that  U.S.  resources 
available  for  the  development  programs  of 
other  countries  are  Insufficient  for  the  enor- 
mous task  Involved.  Indeed,  tbe  United  States 
Government  has  been  active  In  forming  and 
participating  In  lending  consortia  with  Euro- 
pen  and  the  Ji4>ane8e  governments  and  prl- 
v.i'.e  Institutions  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  I  want  to  say  as 
forcefully  as  I  can  that  It  Is  not  the  objective 
ol  the  U.S.  Government  to  exclude  assistance 
fiom  non-U  S.  sources  and  that  we  have  not 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment from  obtaining  resources  elsewhere. 

A  number  of  the  misconceptions  about  the 
programs  of  economic  cooperation  in  which 
we  participate  are  encompassed  In  tbe  gen- 
eral, rather  vague  statement  one  hears  from 
time  to  time  that  they  are  not  really  respon- 
sive to  Dominican  needs  or.  as  tbe  phrase 
goes,  to  the  Dominican  reality.  Tbe  specifics 
of  this  charge — when  specifics  are  given — 
Include  the  following:  Some  say  that  our  as- 
sistance Is  too  heavily  devoted  to  the  agri- 
culture sector  and  does  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  Industrial  development.  To  this 
Is  sometimes  added  the  claim  that  the  United 
States  Is  deliberately  opposed  to  industriali- 
zation because  It  wants  bo  keep  the  Domini- 
can Republic  poor  and  dependent  on  agrl- 
cx'.ltiural  exports  and  as  a  lucrative  market 
for  nanufactured  exports.  Others  say  that 
the  Joint  programs  financed  by  the  United 
States  do  not  concentrate  sufficiently  on 
agriculture,  which  Is  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  economic  base  of  the  country.  Some  say 
that  we  Ignore  social  progress  and  reform  In 
favor  of  economic  production.  Others  say 
th;it  our  assistance  Is  too  socially  oriented 
aiicl  that  resovirces  dedicated  to  public  health 
and  education  should  be  channeled  exclu- 
sively Into  the  directly  productive  sectors. 
Some  say  that  we  are  Interested  only  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo  and  that  our 
assistance  does  not  reach  or  Is  not  Intended 
to  reach  "tbe  little  man."  Others  say  that 
our  contributions  to  tbe  Dominican  efforts  to 
bring  about  social  and  economic  progress  and 
reform  are  creating  instability  by  encourag- 
ing the  asplrattoiis  of  tbe  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Although  a  good  many  of  these  complaints 
are  mutually  contradictory  and  inconsist- 
ent and  are  sometimes  made  Indiscriminate- 
ly out  of  hostility,  I  fully  appreciate  that. 


when  they  are  adTanoed  by  serlous-mlnded 
persons,  they  reflect  a  healthy  and  laudable 
preoccupation  with  the  complexltlee  and  dlf- 
flculUes  of  tbe  development  process  and  a 
natural  desire  to  find  as  much  precision  as 
possible  in  a  necessarily  and  notoriously  Im- 
precise field  of  human  endeavor.  The  com- 
plaints,   therefore,   warrant  examination. 

I  should  like  to  consider  first  the  question 
of  the  significance — and  relationship — of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  sectors.  I  think 
It  Is  a  truism  to  say  that  both  sectors  de- 
mand urgent  attention  and  stimulation  be- 
cause the  healthy  development  of  both  Is 
essential  to  sound  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. Both  are  receiving  that  attention  and 
Impetus  in  the  project*  In  which  we  partici- 
pate. Because,  however,  of  a  number  of 
factors,  among  them  the  rich  natural  en- 
dowment of  tbe  Dominican  Republic,  the 
basic  agricultural  orientation  of  Its  popula- 
tion, the  acute  problems  of  tbe  "second  na- 
tion" as  Don  Rafael  Herrera  has  described 
the  backward  campo,  tbe  pressing  need  to 
meet  tbe  difficult  balance  of  payments  sit- 
uation by  Increasing  agricultural  production 
In  order  to  reduce  imports  and  Increase 
exports,  and  tbe  greater  prospects  for  quick 
results,  tbe  Dominican  Oovemment  and 
AID  have  accorded  highest  priority  to  agricul- 
ture. 

In  keeping  with  this  priority,  the  very 
pronUsing  agricultural  sector  has  received 
tbe  largest  share  of  U.S.  Government  re- 
sources during  the  past  three  years.  Of  tbe 
971.6  millions  of  global  assistance  which  have 
generated  pesos  for  Investment  purposes 
since  June  30.  1066.  940.8  million,  or  57  per 
cent,  have  been  and  are  being  programmed 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  agricultural  devel- 
opment. Major  new  programs  of  agricultural 
credit  and  price  stabilization  have  been  and 
are  being  mounted.  Almost  seven  million 
pesos  have  been  and  are  being  used  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  irrigation  systems.  Addi- 
tional millions  of  peso*  have  been  and  are 
being  employed  to  build  penetration  roads 
and  to  Improve  the  existing  road  network  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  agricultural  production 
to  market.  Several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pesos  have  been  used  to  build  new  munici- 
pal markets  which  assures  better  products 
and  lower  prices  to  the  consumer  as  well  as 
better  and  more  even  prices  for  producers. 
With  both  financial  and  technical  assistance, 
new.  higher-yielding  varieties  of  basic  agri- 
cultural products  have  been  and  are  being  de- 
veloped In  experimental  facilities  made  pos- 
sible by  U.S.  resources,  and  distributed  to  tbe 
campo.  Better  cultivation  techniques  are  be- 
ing demonstrated  to  farmers  by  Dominican 
and  U.S.  technicians  working  together.  Seven  ' 
minion  pesos  have  been  earmarked  by  AID  to 
assist  In  the  construction  of  the  Tavera  Dam. 
which  Is  more  Important  to  agriculture, 
through  Improved  Irrigation,  than  It  Is  even 
to  the  Industrial  sector. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Tavera.  It  seems  to 
me.  epitomizes  the  Impossibility  of  trying 
to  consider  or  deal  with  the  two  basic  sectors 
of  tbe  economy  as  distinct  or  competitive. 
Obviously  they  are  complementary  and  mu- 
tually reinforcing.  Despite  its  basic  agricul- 
tural orientation  and  natural  advantages,  tbe 
Dominican  Republic  cannot  assure  Itself  of 
sound  development  on  the  basis  of  agricul- 
ture alone.  Much,  if  not  moet,  of  agricultural 
production  requires  on-the-spot  processing 
for  preservation  and  marketing  purposes.  The 
strength  of  this  assertion  should  be  apparent 
from  recent  developments  here  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  with  respect  to  tomato  prod- 
ucts, milk  products,  grandulea  and  beet 
products. 

But  there  Is  a  further  consideration  which 
vitiates  tbe  poesiblUty  of  sustained  develop- 
ment based  on  the  agricultural  sector  alone. 
As  we  have  learned  at  great  economic  and 
social  cost  over  tbe  past  40  years  In  tbe 
United  States,  agricultural  technology,  par- 
ticularly     Increased      mechanization,      has 
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raoldlT  dUplaced  large  ntimber*  of  agricul- 
tural workers  The  lesson,  particularly  lor  un- 
derdeveloped economies  which  face  high 
levels  of  unemployment.  Is  crystal  clear.  A^- 
culture  by  Itself  Is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  at  least  not  in  the 
long  run.  Industrialization,  related  not  only 
to  the  agricultural  sector  but  alao  to  other 
sectors,  for  example,  minerals  and  consumer 
goods.  Is  essential.  ..  ^  ,„ 

Programs  In  which  we  have  cooperated  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  reflect  our  apprecia- 
tion of  thU  fact.  In  addition  to  the  ».hermo. 
electric  power  plants  that  the  ExIm  Baiik 
has  financed  In  Santo  Domingo.  Puerto  Plata 
and   Halna.    AID   Is    participating   with   the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  through 
the  IDE's  Fund  tor  Special  Operations,  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  which  is  sub- 
Kcrlbed  by  the  US    Government,  In  the  n- 
na^mg  of  Tavera.  The  IDB  and  MD^ba^* 
helped    to    capitalize    PIDB.    the    Pondo   de 
InvWslones    pkra    el    Desarrollo    Econ6mlco. 
During  the  past  two  years.  FIDE  has  loaned. 
tbVoulh     commercial     banks,     the     Banco 
Agrlcola.   and   tbe  Corporacl6n  de  Fomento 
laduaUlal,  almost  $10  million  lor  new  or  ex- 
panded industries  in  the  Domlnclan  Repub- 
lic   AID  has  helped  to  establish  the  Plnan- 
clera    Domlnlcana.    a    private    development 
bank   which  ha*  lent  more  than  $500,000  for 
industrialization    projects    in    its    first    few 
months  of  existence.  A  substantial  contribu- 
tion by  AID  has  been  indispensable  to  the 
completion  of  the  Camer  metallurgical  com- 
plex; now  called  Metaldom.  Technical  assist- 
ance has  aUo  been  provided  to  several  In- 
stitutions which  help  to  promote  an  accele- 
rated rate  of  industrialization,  and  we   are 
very    interested    In   cooperating   with  sound 
nrograms  for  the  development  of  the  tour.st 
industry,  which  can  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  growth  of  the  general  economy. 

The  acts  about  our  support  for  the  move- 
ment toward  industrialization  belle  by 
themselves  the  allegation  that  we  want  to 
inhibit  the  installation  of  industries  in  order 
to  preserve  markets  for  our  own  manufac- 
turers and  to  preserve  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  as  a  poor  suppUer  of  agricultural 
products.  The  Inherent  contradiction  Ih  this 
formulation  which  Is  often  advanced  by 
some  well-deflaed  groups  is  obvious,  but.  be- 
yond that,  surely  no  serious  person  can  think 
that  the  United  States  is  unaware  of  the 
prime  economic  fact  that  the  richer  and 
more  Industrallzed  a  country  becomes  the 
better  market  It  affords. 

Moving  from  the  discussion  of  our  posture 
toward  the  relationship  between  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  sectors.  I  want  to  touch 
briefly  now  on  the  question  of  our  attitude 
toward  the  balance  between  development  of 
those  productive  sectors  and  social  develop- 
ment. Here  again  It  is  simply  not  possible,  in 
my  Judgment,  to  make  arbitrary  and  arti- 
ficial dlsUnctlons.  Apart  from  the  existence 
of  the  great  moral  need  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  human  dignity,  there  Is  the  prac- 
tical   consideration    that    a   campeatno   who 
has    access    to    Improved    educational    and 
health  facilities  and  attention  Is  very  apt  to 
be  a  more  productive  member  of  the  society. 
Surely  the  chUd  of  an  tirban  worker  who  can 
enjoy   the   flcKlblUty   of   choice   of   vocation 
afforded  by  more  modern  high  schools  and 
who  can  take  advantage  of  the  avaUablllty 
of  expanded  hospital  faculties — surely  he  Is 
apt  to  contribute  more  to  the  country's  well- 
being  than  his  father  had  been  able  to.  It  Is, 
moreover,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  well- 
trained,  adequately  paid  teacher  Is  the  key- 
stone of  economic  development. 

This  Indissoluble  link  between  social  and 
economic  development  was  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple set  forth  by  the  Latin  American  framers 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  has  served  as 
the  guide  to  our  cooperation  with  the  Do- 
minican Government  In  the  fields  of  health, 
education  and  water  supply.  During  tile  past 
three  years,  AID  resources  made  available  to 


the  Dominican  Government  have  played  an 
important  role  in  the  construction,  expan- 
sion,   and    equipping    of    urban    and    rural 
schools,  hospitals  and  clinics.  In  that  period, 
about  870  school  classrooms,  eight  hospitals 
and  14  clinics  have  been  built  or  expanded 
with    AID    funds.    Technical    assistance    has 
been  made  available  at  all  levels  in  education, 
ranging  from  primary  schools  to  the  three 
universities  In  the  country.  Two  of  the  most 
recent    expansions    of    the    Santo    Domingo 
water  supply  system— the  pipeline  from  the 
Halna  in.Mtratlon  gallery  and  the  Halna  well 
field  now  under  construction — have  been  fi- 
nanced by  AID.  Enrller  this  year.  AID  author- 
ized substantial  development  loans  In  health 
and  education,  for  $7  million  and  912  million, 
respectively.  These  two  loans — both  on  very 
easy   terms— were   jointly   prepared   by   AID 
technicians     and     Dominican     Government 
technicians  ond   authorities.  They   are  now 
under  study  by  the  Dominican  Government. 
The  average  Dominican,  the  "little  man." 
to   whom   I    have    referred.    Is.   despite    the 
mythical    allegations    to    the    contrary,    the 
primary  concern  of  our  participation  In  the 
economic  and  social  development  process  In 
this  country.   It  has  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  an  objective  of  the  utmost 
Importance  for  me  and  the  leadership  of  the 
AID    Mission    to    find    ways    In    which    our 
assistance    can    more    effectively    reach    the 
little   man    and    Improve   his    opportunities 
for  a  better  life. 

I  can  think  of  no  program  in  \rhlch  we  are 
Involved  which  does  not,  either  directly  or 
at  but  one  remove,  have  as  Its  efTect  the 
Improvement  in  some  way  of  the  lot  of  the 
averare  Uominxan.  I  should  like  to  Invite 
you  to  cast  your  nilnd  over  the  programs 
which  I  have  mentioned  earlier  In  other  con- 
texts to  appreciate  their  Indirect  effects.  As 
only  two  examples,  I  point  out,  first,  our 
support  of  FIDE  which  stimulates  new  in- 
vestment in  Industries,  thus  expanding  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  cities  and, 
with  respect  particularly  to  new  agro-in- 
dustries, in  the  countryside;  and,  second, 
our  technical  assistance  In  producing  better 
seeds  which  enable  the  small  campesino  to 
obtain  larger  and  higher  quality   crops 

Many  of  the  programs  provide  both  im- 
mediate and  long-term  benefits  for  the  aver- 
are  min  For  example,  those  Dominican 
Government  public  works  programs  In  which 
we  participate— the  rehablUtaUon  of  Irri- 
gation canals,  the  construction  of  feeder 
roads,  potable  water  systems,  hospitals, 
schools,  etc.— have  given  employment  to 
thousands  of  workers  during  the  construc- 
tion phase  and,  when  completed,  constitute 
either  Improved  social  services  or  the  means 
for  greater  production  and  an  Increased  num- 
ber of  permanent  Jobs. 

Many  other  programs  work  directly  with 
the  little  man.  Small  farmers  are  now  bene- 
fiting  from   the   substantial   resources   that 
have  been  made   available  to  the  InsUtvto 
de      Desarrollo      y      Credito      Cooperativo 
(IDECOOP).  This  assistance,  which  has  In- 
cluded both  financial  and  technical  help,  has 
been  nn  Important  factor  In  the  impressive 
erowth  of  the  Dominican  cooperative  move- 
ment   An   indicator   of   this   growth   Is   the 
number  of  members  of  cooperatives:  in  1966 
approximately    14.000   Dominicans   belonged 
to    cooperatives;    the    current   figure   Is   ap- 
proximately 28.000.  The  Dominican  Govern- 
ment now  has  under  study  a  $2.6  million  de- 
velopment  loan   authorized   by   AID   earlier 
this  year  for  the  expansion  of  loans  to  co- 
operatives. An  important— and  Increasing- 
portion  of  our  substantial  technical  assist- 
ance  in   agriculture  is  aimed  at  the  small 
farmer    This   technical    assistance   has   per- 
mitted the  initiation  of  a  major  new  super- 
vised credit  program  which  has  gotten  under- 
way  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  which  should 
have  highly  important  consequences,  both  in 
terms    of    increased    Income    for    the    small 
farmer   and  new  production   for  local  con- 
sumption and  export. 


A' most   three  million  pesos  generated  by 
AID  programs  have  been  earmarked  for  the 
expancUng    programs    of    the    Agrarian    In- 
stitute. Together  with  substantial  resources 
made   available   by   the   Gorornment.    these 
pesos  have  permitted  an  acceleration  of  both 
the  distribution  of  land  and  the  bringing  of 
land    nto  the  production  of  cash  crop*.  In 
the  process,  several  thousand  farm  families 
have  shifted  from  subsistence  to  cash  pro- 
duction,   improving    their   own   standard    of 
living  and  providing  additional  demand  for 
other  products.  AID  has  also  made  8.7  million 
dollars    available    for    the    programs    of    the 
Office  of  Community  Development,  which.  In 
addition  to  Its  efforts  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  environment  of  the  cam- 
pesino.  has   brought   to   the   rural   .-ireas   of 
the  Dominican  Republic  the  concept  of  tbe 
importance  of  self-help  and  local  initiative. 
As  you  probably  know,  more  than  one-half  vl 
the  re.sources  made  available  for  community 
development  projects  come  from  the  involved 
people  themselves.  Finally,  PL  480  programs, 
both  grants  and  loans,  have  meant  less  strain 
on  the  pocketbooks  of  Dominican  consumers. 
Our   eiforts   to   bring    the   message   of   the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  the  people  have  not 
topped   at  the  rural  areas.   AID  assistance 
has  been  made  available  to  several  promising 
urban    development    community    programs. 
AID  resources  are  helping  the  Comlsl6n  de 
Ornato   Civlco   to   improve   urbanization   in 
Santo  Domingo,  particularly  the  less  afflvient 
parts  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  providing 
employment  to  hundreds  of  workers.  Several 
hundred  thousands   pesos  have   been  mace 
available  to  establish  credit  resources  for  ar- 
tisans and  small  businessmen.  Finally,  par- 
tlcularty  through  the  savings  *nd  loan  as- 
sociations which  are  integrated  with  the  Ban- 
co Nacional  de  la  Vlvlenda,  but  also  through 
the  instltuto  Nacional  de  !»  Vlvlenda  and 
AID   guaranties  for  lower  and  middle  class 
housing  projects,  upwards  of  $10  million  has 
b^n  made  available  to  families  who  want  to 
own  their  own  home  and  who  would  prob- 
ably otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  cio  so^ 
I  have  tried  to  address  myself  to  some  o. 
the  prevalent  misconceptions  about  the  m- 
tent^and  nature  of  our  support  of  Dominican 
development.  The  list  Is  not  e'^hausted.  but 
before  I  close  I  want  to  e''*™i^^^''ifj^.\°d'^ 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  "Vths  It  ho  d6 
Chat  the  U.S.  Government  is  ^ot  really  in 
terested   In   sustained   econoinlc    ^nd   social 
development    in   Latin   America,   that   it   Is 
opposed  to  fundamental  change,  and  that  the 
resources   It   makes    available    are   no    more 
tLn  a  palliative  or  wlhdow-dresslng  designed 
to  disguise  our  commitment  to  the    stat.  s 
QUO    implicit   m   this   myth   Is   the   wholly 
STtak^n   Idea   that   the  United   States  be- 
lieves that  It  benefits,  economically  or  po- 
Uicallv    or    both,   from    a    continuation    of 
existing  conditio^  In  Latin  America.  Noth- 
iuB  could  be  more  erroneous. 

There    is   nothing   mysterious   or   obscure 
ab^t  our  reasons  for  trying  to  help  others 
to  help  themselves.  They  are  quite  simple-  We 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  "hlted  States 
can  live  better  and  more  securely  in  a  v^orld 
in  Which  the  disparity  between  the  ^^^^  and 
the  DOor  is  diminished,  not  enlarged.  We  be 
Ueve^?hat  a  world  divided  between  the  pros- 
perous and  the   P°verty-stricken  is  an  un- 
stable  and  an  unhealthy  worid.  We  beueve 
flit,  in  an  age  when  instability  In  any  coun 
trv   can   reverberate   around   the   globe,   our 
own  pursuit  of  happiness,  our  own  quest  for 
?he  solution  of  our  own  great  social  Prohlems 
is  enhanced  by  stability  elsewhere.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  "Stability"  and  the  -status  ^r^o 
are  not  at  all  synonymous,  because  in  coun- 
tries in  the  grip  of  the  acute  economic,  social 
Ind  political  problems  of  t>nderdevelopment 
the    statMS    quo   Is.    soon    or    late     a    likeiy 
breeder  of  Ir^tablUty.  We  believe  that  st^bU- 
Ity  can  come  only  with  sustained  and  broad 
bksed    development.    We    believe    that    the 
grafter  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
fhe  developing  countries,  the  greater  our  own 
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m«t«rl»l  well-lMlng.  W«  believe  that,  aa  hun- 
ger and  poverty  and  dUease  and  Ignorance 
retreat,  freedom  advancee;  and  aj  they  ad- 
vance, dictatorship  and  tjrranny  flourlah.  We 
believe  that  our  wealth  and  our  power,  our 
traditions  and  our  values,  and  human  soli- 
darity, oblige  MM  to  assist  other  nations  to 
develop  their  economies.  Improve  the  living 
conditions  of  their  peoples,  and  take  their 
rightful  place  In  the  world — self-confldent, 
self-reliant,   free  and   Independent. 

These  are  the  reasons,  together  with  our 
natural  and  historic  Interests  In  this  hemi- 
sphere, which  have  caused  us  to  Join  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  continent  In  a  mu- 
tual— not  a  unilateral — effort  called  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  to  undertake  the  enormous 
task  of  conquering  disease  and  poverty  and 
Ignorance  through  more  rapid  economic  and 
social  development. 

The  motives  that  led  us  to  participate  In 
the  Alliance  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
in  August  of  1961  when  the  Charter  was 
■IgnMl,  and  as  they  were  In  September  of 
IMO  when.  In  the  Act  of  Bogot4.  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  President  Elsenhower  and  then  Vice- 
President  Nixon  Joined  with  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
what  a  year  later  was  to  become  the  Alliance. 


This  continuity  of  Interest  Is  reflected  In  the 
statements  of  now  President- Elect  Nixon  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  In  his  recent  poet-elec- 
tion declarations.  Although  I  am  obviously 
unable  to  speak  for  the  new  Administration, 
it  is  my  personal  conviction  that  United 
States  policy  toward  Latin  America  will  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  the  basic  principles 
and  considerations  which  have  underlain  It 
for  a  decade.  I  would  expect  that,  qtilte  nat- 
urally, there  will  be  changes  In  emphasis  and 
style,  but  that  the  historic  American  Interest 
In  and  concern  for  Latin  America  will  In  no 
wny  be  diminished. 

Here  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  we  hope 
to  conclude  a  new  PL  480  agreement  with  the 
Constitutional  Oovemment  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. This  agreement  will  probably  cover  the 
Importation  until  June  30,  1969.  of  commodi- 
ties valued  at  about  19  million,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  Dominican  balance  of  payments  to 
that  extent  and  generating  an  equivalent 
amount  of  pesos  for  use  In  Jointly  agreed 
upon  projects,  particularly  in  agriculture. 
There  is  a  good  possibility  that  still  another 
PL  480  program  will  be  considered  after 
June.  1969.  for  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
amounting  to  approximately  (6  million.  I 
have  already  referred  in  earlier  sections  of 


these  remarks  to  the  three  development  loans 
for  the  educational  sector,  public  health  and 
cooperatives  totalling  $31.7  million  which 
were    authorized    by   Washington   earlier   in 

1968  and  which  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  Dominican  Oovemment.  In  addition,  we 
expect  that  the  feeding  programs  of  the  vol- 
untary agencies  will   be  maintained  during 

1969  as  will  the  provision  of  substantial 
donations  for  technical  assistance. 

As  I  conclude  this  annual  address,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  warranted  in  saying  again 
this  year  that,  although  I  am  not  able  to 
deBne  with  precision  the  amount  of  our  as- 
sistance to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1969. 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  continue  to  play  a 
role  of  great  importance  as  a  supplement  and 
reinforcement  of  Dominicans'  own  efforts.  As 
I  trust  I  have  made  clear  in  these  remarks, 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged  in  a 
broad-ranging,  complex  but  balanced  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  with  the  Constitutional 
Oovemment.  Its  fundamental  purpose  has 
been  to  fulfill  our  obligation  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  to  help  Improve  the  life 
of  the  little  man.  That  obligation  and  the 
reasons  for  it  persist.  I  am  confident  that 
it   will   continue    to   be   met. 


TABIE  I.-  US.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE,  JUNE  30.  19(6,  TO  NOV.  30,  IMS 


Cessrsi  perys** 


AsMiinl  (is  siilUent) 

June  30.  1966.      Dw.  1,  1967. 

to  to 

New.  30. 19(7    Nov.  30.196a 


AID  iotnt:  .        ,^     ,  k.  l 

0(t  5  19(6       -. Africulturil  b»nk 

Aor  X  1967""         Commuiiity  dovttepweel. 

JuM  30*  1966"*"I" ftos  d«  wwrtiscis... 

D«C.  9,  1966.. ".""in.I *     

Apr  1   1967  •— ** • 

June  M  1967  I Sjnto  Dominio  urbSS 

Jan  10  1968        '.'.'.I'.y.l'.l.l Ftuibility  jlud«s 

"Oa"  , EducationjI  cttdit 

Mar  nim '.'.""'.l.l Fin»neief» 

Api.  1.1968.1 Supporting  MSBtssee. 


J9.5 

8.7 

40.0 
S.O. 


$2.0 
1.4 
S.O 


40  yuri.  10  years  grKC.  Intemt:  1  percent  Isl  10 
years,  2;j  percent  therealter;  semiannual  repay- 
ments. 


5.0  I 

16. 1  40  years,  10  years  grace.  Interest:  2  peicant  Isl  10 
years.  2H  pcercent  thereafter;  semiannual  repay- 
ments. 


Subtotal  AID  loans  .  ...         ' ^- 

AgrKullural  commodity  sates  agreements  (Public  La«    Agricullural  imports. 
480):  Apr. !.  19(8. 


(1.2 


24.  S 

10.  S  5  percent  immediate  repayment.  2  years  grace,  19 
years  amortization.  Interest:  2  percent  1st  2  years, 
2!i  percent  therealter;  annual  repayments. 


AID  grants: 

rood  tor  mscs' 

July  1.  1966  to  June  30. 11(7 Feeding  programs 

July  I  to  Nov.  30,  1967 <S. 

Dec.  1.  1967  to  No»  30.  IIU <•- 

TKhnical  assistance:  _.....  _..  .      ..    ■  .      „   j..i„ 

July  1   1966,  to  June  30. 19(7 TediBiesI advwere.  perticipast training, eommodilles. 

July  I  to  No'v.30,  1967 * 

Dec  1.  1967,  to  Nov  30. 1968 *- 


12. 
.( 


7,1 


(.(  . 

^3 


Subtotal.  AID  grants -:■-•--.  ^;- 

Expert-Import  Bank  loan Thermoelectric  enero. 


14.7 


13.0 
(.3 


Tstat.. 


77. » 


S4. 3   ((132.2  lor  Juqe  30, 1966,  to  Nov.  30, 1968  peiwd.) 


TABLE  II.-U.S.    LOANS    TO   THE   DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC 

HAVING  UNDISBURSED  BALANCES  AS  OF  JAN    I,  1969 


|ln  fflillionsl 

Amount  ol 
loan 

Esli»iata< 

undisbursed 

balance  is  of 

Jan.  1,  1969 

AID  leans: 

National  housing  bank 

AgrKultuisI  bank 

Feasibility  stu4iaa 

17 
S.0 
2.0 
1.4 
SlO 
l(.l 

6.3 

»l.4 
3.8 

5.0 
2.5 
1.8 

Educational  cr( 

Financier*. . . 

Supporting  ass 

E I  port- Import  Ban 

Electric  corporati 

TeUlolpipi 

idM. 

9 

«tt«eo.""!m 

ktoan: 
on(CDE) 

ikne 

4.0 
•8,1 

(.3 

33.8 

I  Msy  be  diabsrssd  ia  Oecemhef  1981. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  (nOARETTE  SMOK- 
ING ACT  OP  1969 

I  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  10 
colleagues  from  our  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  are  today  introducing  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simple.  It  is 
to  keep  within  the  Congress  the  rightful 
authority  and  responsibility  to  make  de- 
cisions on  public  policy  involving  con- 
troversial subjects. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  served  notice  on  the  Con- 
gress, which  created  the  Commission, 
that  imless  the  Congress  takes  certain 


action  the  FCC  intends  to  ban  altogether 
any  advertising  of  cigarettes  over  the  Na- 
tion's radio  and  television  stations. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  something  that 
the  FCC  has  no  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional authority  to  do.  If  it  can  arbi- 
trarily ban  one  product,  however  legally 
manufactured  and  sold,  what  is  to  stop 
it  from  banning  others? 

We  do  not  accept  the  FCC's  interpreta- 
tion of  its  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions, as  it  has  stated  them  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  And,  while  we  deplore  the 
necessity  of  Congress  having  to  respond 
to  such  threats  as  the  one  issued  by  the 
FCC,  we  nevertheless  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  reassert  the 
traditional  and  constitutional  role  of  the 
Congress  in  such  matters. 

The   blU   we   are   introducing   today 
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would  simply  extend  and  make  perma- 
nent the  present  cigarette  labeling  act 
which  is  scheduled  to  expire  June  30. 


TEN  THOUSAND  HORSES 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOVIES  FROM  HOME 


(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  I  was  denied 
the  privilege  to  be  present  at  the  mid- 
winter conference  of  the  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
when  Sammie  G.  Feeback.  of  our  home 
area,  was  honored  at  a  special  award 
ceremony  here  in  Washington,  DC  it 
should  be  recalled  that  Sammie  is  the 
cameraman  of  WDAF-TV  in  Kansas  City 
who  started  putting  messages  from  wives 
and  chUdren  on  fUm  to  send  to  our  sei-v- 
icemen  in  Vietnam,  ,   .»,« 

Mrs.  Lora   Waters,   president   of   tne 
YFVf  auxlhary  later  adopted  the  project 
as  a  national  idea.  It  expanded  and  ex- 
tended to  the  pomt  that  over  3.000  film 
segments  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  as  of 
February  1,  1969,  from  26  metropolitan 
cities  in  18  States.  But  it  was  Sammie 
Feeback  from  WDAF-TV  in  Kansas  City 
who  started  the  idea  and  who  persuaded 
his  employer  to  make  Christmas  messages 
for  servicemen  in  Vietnam  as  far  back  as 
1964.    All    told,    Sammie    Feeback    has 
helped  VFW  auxiliary  members  to  ini- 
tiate the  filming  of  3,000  3-to-5-minute 
film  segments  of  wives,  parents,  chUdren, 
and  pets  of  servicemen  overseas. 

It  is  my  privilege  at  this  point  to  ac- 
knowledge the  contribution  to  this  proj- 
ect  and  the  assistance  to  Feeback  of 
Richard  M.  Maloney,  a  constituent,  who 
heads  a  Kansas  City  advertising  com- 
pany and  is  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serves assigned  to  the   10th  Air  For<:e 
Headquarters    at   Richards-Gebaur   Air 
Force  Base  situated  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District.  It  was  most  appropri- 
ate that  Colonel  Maloney.  of  Belton,  Mo., 
was  present  at  the  Feeback  award  cere- 
mony as  was  Gen.  WUliam  D.  Greenfield, 
commander  of  the  Central  NORAD  Re- 
gion  10th  Air  Force  Command  and  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Personett,  representing  Rich- 
irds-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base, 

Sammie  Feeback  who  sometimes  goes 
by  the  description  of  cinematographer. 
richly  deserves  the  VFW  salute  because 
of  his  vital  role  in  developing  this  filming 
as  a  national  project  of  the  VFW  auJdl- 
iaiwk  The  plaque  presented  to  him  reads: 
The  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  salutes  Sammie  O.  Feeback 
whose  generous  contribution  of  time,  energy 
and  high  professional  skill  made  it  possible 
for  thousands  of  overseas  servicemen  <»  "" 
celve  Movies  from  Home.  February  1989. 


(Mr  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  ) . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans are  fond  of  superlatives.  This,  I 
suppose,  is  the  underlying  reason  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  proud  to  claim  a 
"first"  or  "biggest,"  when  it  happens  m 
his  congressional  district. 

Accordingly,  it  is  with  a  justifiable 
measure  of  pride  that  I  can  announce 
that  Houstonia.  Mo.,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  can  legitimately  lay 
claim  to  at  least  two  superlatives.  First, 
it  is  the  home  of  the  first  10,000  horse- 
power engine  with  a  12,500  rating,  under 
certain  conditions,  which  is  the  largest 
engine  used  anywhere  in  the  world  in 
the  operation  of  gas  transmission.  It  will 
be  the  heart  of  the  largest  block  of  com- 
pressed horsepower  ever  constructed.  It 
can  move  475  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
a  day  or  an  amount  equal  to  that  used  in 
an  entire  year  by  all  the  residential,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  customers  in 
a  city  the  size  of  Detroit. 

The  second  superlative  associated  with 
these  10,000  horses  is  the  fact  that  this 
concentration  of  horsepower  and  the 
great  capability  which  it  possesses  has 
been  achieved  for  the  first  time  without 
the  usual  comparable  increase  in  size. 
This  huge  engine  is  no  bigger  than  twice 
the  height  of  an  average  man.  This  great 
power  in  such  a  small  package  is  another 
outstanding  "first." 

The  massive  engine  is  the  largest 
along  the  entire  Panhandle  system  which 
kicks  natural  gas  along  a  1,000-mile 
journey  from  the  southwest  to  consumers 
in  more  populous  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  even  some  provinces  of  Cana- 
da. To  show  the  size  of  the  Houstonia  en- 
gine. Panhandle  Eastern  added  only  43,- 
000  liorsepower  to  all  the  stops  along  its 
lines  in  1968.  Yet,  this  one  engine  repre- 
sents roughy  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
horsepower  added  during  all  the  year. 

While  the  engine  is  compact  and  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  usual  huge 
size  of  an  engine  with  so  much  horse- 
power, it  weighs  343,000  pounds  and 
when  all  compressors,  manifolds,  coolers, 
turbo  chargers  and  other  auxiliary 
equipment  are  added,  the  total  weight  Is 
725.000  pounds. 

This  biggest  concentration  of  horse- 
power contains  so  much  of  a  design  in- 
novation that  a  special  representative  of 
the  manufacturer  will  have  to  spend  an- 
other year  at  Houstonia,  as  he  puts  it, 
"baby  sitting"  to  be  certain  no  problems 
develop. 

The  huge  V-type,  16-cylinder  recipro- 
cating engine  has  a  20-inch  bore  and  a 
20-inch  stroke.  More  important  than 
these  statistics  is  the  fact  this  engine  has 
much  more  than  size  going  for  it;  it  has 
about  2  percent  savings  in  fuel -over 
smaller  engines  and  a  substantial  saving 
over  the  fuel  needed  if  two  engines  had 
been  installed  to  achieve  the  same  horse- 
power capability  of  this  great  engine 
which  is  known  as  the  Z-330. 

It  Is  with  justifiable  pride  that  I  have 
teken  the  time  to  point  out  this  really 
Important  "first"  particularly  when  some 


of  our  news  media  make  such  a  great 
point  and  proceed  to  give  so  much  space 
to  what  is  played  up  as  so  important  a 
thing  as  the  first  case  of  cold  sniffles  in 
outer  space. 

Pettis  Coimty,  Houstonia.  Mo.,  and  all 
the  Fourth  Missouri  Congressional  Dis- 
trict can,  without  being  either  immodest 
or  appear  to  be  lacking  in  humility  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  they  are  the 
home  of  a  rei;lly  important  superlative. 
We  have  the  most  imique  power  package 
of  its  kind  ever  assembled  with  the  power 
of  10.000  horses  concentrated  in  an  en- 
gine no  bigger  than  twice  the  height  of 
t^n  average  man. 


COMPUTERIZED  SYSTEM  TO  KEEP 
TRACK  OP  LEGISLATION  OF 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
liis  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thus 
session  of  Congress,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  instituting  the 
first  computerized  system  to  keep  track 
of  all  legislation  which  falls  under  its 
jurisdiction.  This  is  definitely  a  major 
step  in  the  modernization  of  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Congress. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  Members  by  Con- 
gressmen Patman  and  Widnall,  they 
stated: 

As  you  know,  a  large  portion  of  the  wonc- 
load  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  thr-ir 
staffs  Is  devoted  to  answering  verbal  and 
written  requests  for  the  status  and  sum- 
mary of  legislation  pending  before  leglsl.T- 
tlve  committees.  Although  many  of  us  have 
come  to  regard  the  winnowing  of  such  In- 
formation as  "legislative  research".  It  U 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead,  we  feel  that  thr 
status  and  summary  of  pending  measures 
should  be  routinely  available  .  .  .  thus  re- 
lieving you  and  your  staff  for  more  pro- 
ductive tasks. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  above 
statement  and  sincerely  hope  that  this 
system  works  out. 

However,  I  would  like  to  apply  the  same 
logic  to  committee  hearings  and  legisla- 
tive reports.  A  great  amount  of  valuable 
information  is  contained  in  these  docu- 
ments; however,  many  times,  congres- 
sional staffs  must  spend  hours  ferretmg 
out  the  needed  material.  Thus,  I  am  re- 
introducing a  bUl  to  require  committee 
staffs  to   index  all   printed   committee 
hearings  and  legislative  reports  over  25 
pages  in  length.  To  a  limited  extent,  the 
Senate  Library  indexes  some  committee 
hearings,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  indexes  its  hearings  by 
witness.  I  beUeve  that  indexing  by  name 
of   witness,   subject  matter,  date,   and 
other   appropriate   points   of   reference 
would  help  Members,  their  staffs  and 
scholars  in  gathering  useful  information 
from  committee  hearings. 


LUCRETIA  C.  MOTT 
(Mr    SCHWENGEL    asked    and   was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Ui.  8CHWXNOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  openlne  d«y  of  this  session.  Jsn- 
uary  S.  1999,  I  bad  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  partlelpatlng  In  •  most 
stimulating  and  thought  provoking 
memorial  service  for  Lucretia  C.  Mott. 
This  service  was  held  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Capitol  and  was  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Rights  Party,  of  which 
Mrs.  Emma  Ouffy  Miller  is  president. 
Mrs.  Miller  presided  at  the  service,  and 
by  her  conunents  throughout  the  pro- 
gram, added  immensely  to  Its  depth  and 
meaning. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  service 
was  to  honor  Lucretia  Mott,  who  was  one 
of  the  foiinders  of  the  woman's  rights 
movement  In  this  country,  and  one  of  the 
movement's  most  articulate  advocates. 
The  program  was  even  broader  in  scope, 
however,  and  it  served  to  remind  us  once 
again  of  the  goals  of  the  National  Wom- 
jm's  Party,  and  the  wonderful  work  which 
it  has  accomplished  on  behalf  of  women's 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorial  service  was 
of  sueh  a  high  caliber  that  I  would  like 
to  share  the  remarks  made  during  the 
service  with  my  colleagues.  The  proceed- 
ings were  as  follows : 

LvcavriA  Mott  ans  Hn  CoNTmnimoNS 

Bom  In  Uie  year  of  1793.  when  the  nation 
was  four  years  to  Uva  to  year  1880  or  87 
fruitful  years  of  service  to  bumanlty.  She 
was  a  Quaker  by  birth  and  conviction.  Her 
intelligence  and  capabiliUes  assisted  her  in 
becoming  a  preacher  and  a  great  teacher. 

Lucretia  Mott  was  the  real  founder  and  the 
the  soxil  of  the  woman's  rights  movement 
In  America  and  England.  She  was  the  out- 
standing feminine  worker  In  the  struggle  to 
rid  our  country  of  slavery.  She  advocated 
labor  unions  In  a  day  when  they  were  almost 
unknown  and  generally  considered  Illegal. 
She  proscribed  war  and  worked  diligently 
for  liberal  religion.  Per  the  true  religion — the 
religion  of  concern  with  action. 

A  woman  of  rare  refinement,  yet  she  was 
not  afraid  to  challenge  the  evils  of  her  day, 
or  to  speak  upon  the  public  platform,  an 
act  then  considered  unwomanly  and  inde- 
cent. 

These  achievements,  combined  with  her 
undeniably  beautiful  character  and  innate 
spirituality,  is  why  she  Is  known  as  the 
"Greatest  American  Woman."  No  woman  In 
American  history  ever  combined  so  many 
outstanding  talents  or  participated  tnftuen- 
tlally  In  so  many  varied  movements,  and  with 
such  grace  of  charm,  as  Lucretia  Mott.  She 
was  great  In  deeds,  great  in  womanhood,  and 
great  In  those  attributes  of  femininity  that 
women  strive  for,  and  men  demand. 

In  her  many  controversies  she  never  lost 
the  poise  of  womanly  dignity.  She  was  al- 
waya  eaaentlally  true  to  her  sex.  We  are  told 
•be  grew  old  beautifully,  so  that  every 
wrinkle  in  her  face  was  the  accolade  of  Time 
In  the  ripeness  of  eiperlence. 

In  her  day,  America,  as  nov.  was  rocked 
with  a  great  economic  problem — slavery — 
defended  as  entrenched  greed  always  Is  de- 
fended. .\merlca  had  its  nation-shaking  dis- 
putes over  the  Constitution.  Its  vigilantes. 
and  a  Siipreme  Court  controversy  that  came 
to  a  climax  with  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
America,  then  as  now,  had  Its  oonservaUvea, 
reactionaries,  radicals,  liberals  and  that  Inert 
mass  of  people  who  talk  up  progress  until 
suddenly  they  discover  It  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  ridicule  and  sacrifice  of 
social  and  buslneaa  prestige,  where-upon 
they  become  siiddenly  very  "Sound"  In  their 
view*  and  adhere  to  old  abuaes. 

Our  Natk>n  needs  today  the  enlightened 


llberaliam,  a  spirit  of  moderation,  ttse  sanity, 
and  the  sincerity  of  purpoee  of  this  great 
woman  who  did  much,  the  women  of  Amer- 
te*.  the  right  to  go  upon  the  public  forum 
to  discuss  living  Issues  of  our  century.  Let 
us  not  fall  as  carriers  of  the  responsibility 
she  entrusted  to  our  hands. 

Theodore  Tllton,  a  great  Journalist  of  the 
Civil  War  period  said.  "In  the  same  sense 
In  which  the  greatest  man  ever  produced 
In  this  country  was  Benjamin  Fianklln,  tlie 
greatest  woman  ever  produced  In  this  coun- 
try is  Lucretia  Mott." 

Sensing  problems  of  her  time  she  be- 
came a  leader  and  abolitionist.  She  organized 
the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  became 
Its  leader.  Bhe  jotuneyed  to  London,  only  to 
be  refused  adousslon  as  a  delegate  to  the 
World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  because  of 
het  sex.  She  then  went  to  Elisabeth  Cady 
Stanton  In  Seneca  Palls,  New  York  to  orga- 
nize and  began  to  work  for  Women's  Rights 
movement. 

On  religion  she  bcldly  prophesied  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  there  would  be  a 
universal  religion.  The  Great  Spirit  of  the 
Indian,  the  Quaker,  the  Blessed  Mary  of  the 
Catholics,  and  Brahma  of  the  Hindoo  would 
she  prophettled  eventually  to  become  the 
same  tlung.  When  this  was  accomplished  she 
said,  "There  would  come  such  a  faith,  and 
such  liberty,  as  should  redeem  the  world." 

She  would  recognize  the  grouping  of 
churches  today  and  welcome  the  change. 
How  she  wotild  have  gloried  in  that  day  when 
tai  rellgloiis  leaders  Joined  In  the  famous 
march  from  the  Washington  monument  to 
the  Lincoln  monument  to  hear  Martin  Luther 
King  utter  those  famous  words  "I  hod  a 
dream." 

I  gladly  Join  all  of  you  today  to  honor  this 
great  pioneer.  This  great  female  character 
has  had  a  wholesome  influence  she  has  bad 
on  the  lives  of  millions  In  her  time  and  mil- 
lions since  her  active  life  was  stilled  by 
death.  She  belongs  here  in  statue  form  so 
we  may  be  reminded  of  the  great  spirit  that 
shotild  bum  In  our  heart  and  minds  today. 

As  a  paraphrase  from  the  words  of  Lincoln, 

Here  tntly  Is  a  character  and  life  "to 
hold  against  the  sky  to  match  the  mountain 
and  the  sea." 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  honor  to  Join  you  In 
doing  honor  to  her  and  to  be  with  you  as 
you  seek  to  make  other  men  wiser  and  better. 


QUESTION  OP  BANK  INFLUENCE  AT 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  STILL 
UNRESOLVED 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  much  concern 
about  potential  conflicts  among  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appointees  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

This  morning,  the  top  policymaking 
ofBcials  appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  I  questioned  them 
in  detail  about  their  connections  with 
the  commercial  banking  industry. 

While  I  have  nothing  personal  against 
any  of  these  gentlemen.  I  remain  totally 
unsatisfied  that  the.se  officials  can  suc- 
cessfully exercise  judsment  independent 
from  their  present  and  past  ties  and  as- 
sociations with  the  commercial  banks. 

This  morning  I  questioned  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  David  Kennedy, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  I  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  disposed  of  his 
bank   stock,    but   that   he   had   simply 


plaeed  it  In  trust.  He  estimated  that  the 
stock  represented  a  market  value  of  more 
than  $1.2  mUllon. 

Although  Secretary  Kennedy  Indicated 
that  the  trust  was  independent  and  that 
the  stockholdings  would  be  diversified,  I 
still  do  not  regard  this  as  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  an  official  whose  day- 
to-day  decisions  so  closely  affect  the 
banking  industry.  If  Secretary  Kennedy 
should  leave  office  tomorrow,  next 
month,  or  next  year,  the  holdings  now  in 
trust  would  return  to  his  immediate  con- 
trol, including  any  remaining  bank 
stock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thorouglily  con- 
vinced that  Secretary  Kennedy  must  sell 
all  of  his  bank  stock  if  he  is  to  success- 
fully carrj'  out  his  public  duties. 

Also  appearing  this  morning  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Coomilttee  were 
Charles  E.  Walker,  the  former  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  and  Paul  Volcker.  a  former 
vice  president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
National  Bank.  Both  of  these  men  testi- 
fied that  they  did  not  own  stock  in  com- 
mercial banks. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  thiee  of  these  men — who  must 
now  set  banking  policies — cannot  disas- 
sociate themselves  from  their  past  rela- 
tionsiiips  in  the  banking  community.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  if  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  placed  these  men  else- 
where in  the  administration,  rather  than 
in  an  area  so  sensitive  to  banking. 

Recently,  J.  A.  Livingtson,  a  well 
known  financial  columnist,  wrote: 

All  men  are  products  of  their  careers.  A 
banker  thinks  like  a  banker,  a  lawyer  like  a 
lawyer,  a  politician  like  a  politician,  a  news- 
paperman like  a  newspaperman.  Back- 
groimds  Inevitably  govern  attitudes. 

Habits  of  thought  will  reinforce  any  finan- 
cial conflicts  of  iuteresC.  No  matter  how  ob- 
jective an  ofllclal  tries  to  be,  he  will  lean 
the  way  be  has  leaned  most  of  bis  life. 

Mr.  Livingston's  remarks  obviously 
apply  to  those  three  top  men  at  the 
Treasury  Department  as  well  as  to  the 
new  addition,  James  Smith,  who  will  be 
a  special  assistant  for  congressional  re- 
lations. Mr.  Smith,  of  course,  was  a 
Washington  lobbyist  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  worked  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  chief 
lobbyist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  carries  a  column  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  which  points 
up  the  potential  for  conflicts  of  interest 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  This  col- 
umn describes  the  tax  loopholes  which 
exist  for  commercial  banks  and  on  which 
the  Treasury  Department  now  makes  de- 
cisions. 

In  making  these  decisions,  can  the 
bankers  at  the  Treasury  Department 
render  an  independent  Judgment  com- 
pletely devoid  of  their  past  relationships 
with  the  banks? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  Evans-Novak  column: 
Banks'  Movs  To  Open  Ou>  Loophole  Wnx 
Paovnw  Test  of  Tax  FteTuaif 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  suddenly  sprouting  Congressional  urge 
for  tax  reform  will  get  an  early  test  wben 
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the  banking  industry,  which  usually  wins 
what  It  wants  In  Washington,  attempts  to 
pry  open  a  recently  closed  tax  loophole. 

The  closing  came  last  fall  In  a  quiet,  clever 
maneuver  by  SUnley  Surrey,  winding  up 
eight  frustrating  years  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  tax  policy.  With  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  Surrey  boosted  by  an  estimated 
$100  mUllon  a  year  taxes  paid  by  commercial 
banks. 

As  Surrey  was  well  aware,  both  the  out- 
going Johnson  team  and  the  Incoming  Nixon 
team  at  the  Treasury  had  ties  to  the  banking 
industry  which  made  It  all  but  Impossible  to 
overrule  his  regulation.  Thus,  only  Congress 
can  restore  the  bankers'  tax  advantage— a 
preview  of  similar  confrontations  between 
tax  reform  sentiment  and  lobbying  pressure 
In  the  coming  tax  reform  struggle. 

Uke  most  big  Industries,  the  bankers  en- 
joy a  special  tax  privilege:  A  tax  formula  per- 
mitting them  to  take  an  automatic  deduc- 
tion equal  to  2.4  percent  of  Ihelr  outstanding 
loans  as  a  so-called  bad  debt  reserve. 

Since  actual  bad  debts  are  well  under  1 
per  cent  of  loans,  this  formula  amounts  to  a 
bountiful  gift  from  Uncle  Sam.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  view  of  Stan  Surrey. 

Surrey,  an  ardent  tax  reformer,  had  ta.stcd 
more  failure  than  success  at  the  Treasury 
and  last  fall  was  chagrined  when  President 
Johnson  suppressed  his  tax  reform  proiiosals. 
As  a  valedictory,  therefore.  Surrey  began  re- 
writing tax  regulations  In  his  closing  day.s— 
Including  the  one  on  bank  taxation. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  2.4  per  cent,  Surrey 
ruled  that  the  bad  debt  percentage  could  not 
be  applied  to  absolutely  safe  loans— most 
notably  loans  to  the  U.S.  Government.  No- 
body knows  exactly  how  much  that  will  cost 
the  bankers  in  1969,  but  SlOO  million  Is  the 
educated  guess.  Accordingly,  Surrey's  stroke 
of  the  pen  was  an  Instant  tax  reform  of 
major  proportions. 

Neither  of  Surrey's  two  superiors  In  the 
Johnson  Treasury— Secretary  Henry  H.  (Joel 
Fowler  or  Under  Secretary  Joseph  Barr— 
cared  for  the  change.  One  report  circulating 
among  lobbyists  Is  that  Fowler  was  restrained 
from  killing  Surrey's  rule  change  only  when 
Sxu-rey  threatened  to  resign  with  a  blast 
against  the  Johnson  tax  policy— a  report 
confirmed  by  some  and  denied  by  others. 

Adept  at  bureaucratic  maneuvering,  Surrey 
Issued  the  change  in  regulations  last  October 
while  Fowler  was  In  Geneva  for  a  monetary 
conference.  Surrey's  action  could  have  been 
overruled  In  the  Johnson  AdmlnUtratlon's 
closing  days.  But  when  Fowler  resigned  as 
Secretary  In  December,  all  hope  expired  for 
the  bankers. 

The  reason:  Barr,  Fowler's  successor  as 
Secretary  in  those  closing  weeks,  had  ac- 
cepted a  post-Government  Job  with  a  leading 
Washington  bank— the  American  Security  & 
Trust  Co.  Barr  rightly  felt  constrained  from 
interfering  with  Surrey's  handiwork  and  so 
informed  the  banking  Industry. 

That  was  particularly  glum  news  for  the 
bankers,  because  Barr's  successor  as  Secre- 
tary In  the  Nixon  Administration,  David 
Kennedy,  was  coming  to  Washlneton  from 
the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  In  Chicago  and 
was  Just  as  unwilling  as  Barr  to  ball  out  the 
banking  Industry  at  the  risk  of  creating  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

The  bankers'  position  became  even  bleaker 
when  President-elect  Nixon  named  as  Under 
Secretary.  No.  2  man  in  the  department,  the 
chief  lobbyist  of  the  banking  Industry: 
Charles  Walker  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. Walker,  taking  a  surprisingly 
strong  position  for  tax  reform  in  nonbanking 
areas,  must  also  avoid  any  seeming  conflict- 
of-interest  as  an  advocate  of  bankers'  tax 
privileges.  ,    _ 

Thus,  bankers  know  their  only  hope  Is  Con- 
gress Legislation  to  overrule  Surrey  would 
take  too  long,  but  the  Joint  Committee  on 
liiiernal   Revenue   could   pass   a   resolution 


instructing     that     Surrey's     regulation    be 
rftvlscd. 

However,  leading  House  tax-writers  are  un- 
sympathetic to  the  bankers'  position.  Indeed, 
there  Is  some  feeling  In  Congress  that  Surrey 
did  not  go  far  enough  and  should  have  lim- 
ited the  bad  debt  deduction  to  the  actual 
amount  of  losses — running  at  less  than  1  per 
cent— for  an  Industry  enjoying  unprece- 
dented profits.  Whether  that  Congressional 
feeling  persists  should  provide  an  accurate 
barometer  lor  general  tax  reform. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  other  areas  where  Treasury  deci- 
sionmaking directly  affects  the  commer- 
cial banks. 

In  the  banking  and  business  commu- 
nity there  is  no  greater  issue  than  the 
question  of  the  economic  conglomerates 
being  fueled  through  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies.  The  closing  of  these  loop- 
holes in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
will  be  one  of  the  major  legislative  issues 
of  this  entire  Congress. 

The  Tieasury  Department  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  .specific  recommendations 
on  this  issue.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tieasury  participated  in  the  formation 
of  just  such  a  holding  company  while  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Now  this  is  the  man  that  must  decide 
on  the  Tieasury  recommendations  on 
one- bank  holding  companies.  This  is  the 
man  that  must  decide  whether  the  hold- 
ing company  that  he  started  in  Chicago 
will  continue. 

I.s  this  the  kind  of  government  m  which 
the  people  can  have  confidence? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  C*MP  I  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr  Cahill,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cahill.  for  15  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1969. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  15  minutes,  on  Feb- 

luarv  20. 1969. 

Mr.  QuiE.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California  i  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1969. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 26, 1969. 


Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  ZWACH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  ZiON. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  McKneally  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Wyman. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  in  five  instances. 
Ml'.    Steicer    of   Wisconsin    in    three 
instances. 

Mr.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Minish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lowenstein. 
Ml.  Tunney  in  three  instances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:)  .    ^ 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiZE. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  .\NDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. February  20.  1969  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

521  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnislra- 
lion's  decision  not  to  require  builders  cost 
certification  for  Rossmoor  Leisure  World  de- 
velopments. Department  of  Housing  luid 
Urban  Development:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

522  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  for  1968 
on  matters  contained  in  the  Helium  Act 
(Public  Law  86-777),  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  16  of  that  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

523.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  » 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
during  fiscal  year  1968  under  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
^^slons  of  that  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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PUBLIC  buxs  and  resoldtions 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  jULu,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follaws: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  blmaeU  and  Mr. 
ICHOU) : 
H  R.  7167.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhi- 
bition of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persona:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  BIESTER  * 
H  R.  71S8.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ellml- 
n.^tlon  of  all  grade  crossings  along  the  high- 
speed rail  Une  between  Washington  and  New 
York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H  R  7169.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H  R.'niO.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
SCKlal  'StRurlty  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out   any    deductions    from    benefits    there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H  R.  7171.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  7173.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by 
trained  persons  In  specially  equipped  ambu- 
lances: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H  R.  7173.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  t3.000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  wlthoiit  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  ilT.  ESHLEMAN   (for  liimself.  Mr. 
OoooiajtG,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Satlo*.  Mr. 
ScHtmaxLi.  iti.  DcNT,  iSx.  WnxiAica, 
Mr.  YsTKON.  BIT.  PT3XTON  Of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Whallxt,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Bfr.  Moa- 
CAN.  Mr.  McDadb.  and  Mr.  Watkins)  : 
HR.    7174.    A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  footwear:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H  R.  7175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
frram  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HR.  7176.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501(c) 
1 14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  Income  taxation  certain  non- 
proftt  corporations  and  associations  orga- 
nized to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Kle.ins. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jonas,  Blr.  Lknnon.  Mr.  Tatloi.  Mr. 
HzNomsoN.  Mr.  Bbothhx  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  OauriANAXis,  Mr.  Mizxix, 
Blr.  PutTxa  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  RVTH) : 


H.B.  7177.  A  bUl  to  mrteiMl  public  health 
protection  with  respect  t«  cigarette  smoking, 
and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  aad  Fc»«lgn  Oommerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  FauwylTMiia : 

H.R  7178.  A  bill,  community  ooUeg«  Omni- 
bus Mil,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  7179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  8000 
to  tl.OOO  the  personal  Irfcome  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  7180.  A  Mil  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstrxictlon 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  siibsldlaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

HR.  7181.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  Wctlms  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R.  7183.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Ita  Jurisdiction  and 
functions:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HR.  7183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Senice  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 

H.R.  7184.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLT: 

H  R.  7185.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  B<r.  MACDONALO  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  7186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  further  promote  the  reliability, 
abundance,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  bulk 
electric  power  supplies  through  regional  and 
interregional  coordination,  to  encourage  the 
Installation  and  use  of  Improved  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities,  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment and  conser\-e  natiu^l  resources,  to 
establish  the  National  Council  on  the  En- 
vironment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  ?y>relgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  7187.  A  bni  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  7188.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  permit  the  payment 
of  annuities  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  wage  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
annuity;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7189.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  proJ«cU  to  demoostrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 


persona  In  specially  equipped  ambulances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstats  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H  R.  7190.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalise  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  7191.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  723,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  on  certain  national 
service  life  insurance  issued  on  the  term 
plan  between  April  25,  1951,  and  December  31, 
1956.  or  thereafter  converted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

HR.  7192.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  extended-care  services  fol- 
low hoepltallaatlon  In  order  to  qualify  for 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  7193.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  interstate 
planning  and  coordination  of  a  continuous 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Highway:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HR.  7194.  A  bill  to  .imend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,300  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

H.R.  7195.  A  Mil  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  for  vhlch  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

HJl.  7136.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.R.  7197.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  7198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Aot  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  PHjreIgn  Conunerce. 

H.R.  7199.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  Introduction,  or  manu- 
facture for  introduction,  of  switchblade 
knives  into  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7200.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  small  em- 
ployees to  deposit  the  income  taxes  which 
they  have  withheld  on  their  employees  on  a 
quarterly  (rather  than  a  monthly  or  semi- 
monthly) basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

HJl.  7201.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  and 
tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
speot  to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  ac- 
tions Involving  obscenity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

HJt.  7202.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  grant  certain  easements  to 
owners  of  real  property  adjoining  reservoirs 
under  his  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pubnc  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBITRN  (for  liimself,  Mr. 
Anoesson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Tmoupson 
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of  Georgia,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Rn:- 
CLS.  Mrs.  HECKLES  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Halfern,  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
HR  7203.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization   Act  of   1946  to   provide  for 
the  indexing  of  hearings  of  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 

Rules. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R  7204  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  post  Office  of  the  second  or  third 
class  to  a  higher  class  In  unusual  circum- 
stances on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  revenue 
units  for  that  post  office  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

HR  7206  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
under' the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  encourage  the  production  of 
vaccines  for  purposes  of  immunization  dur- 
ing an  epidemic  of  a  virus;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   DULSKI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CoRBETl'f  )  • 

HR  7206.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
BvMr.  E3CH: 
HR  7207.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HR  7208.  A  bin  making  an  appropriation 
to   the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control:  to  the  Committee  en  Ap- 
propriations, .rr    .1   J 
H  R  7209.  A  bni  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweeks 
of  firefghtmg  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee "on  Post  O.llce  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  7210.  A  bill  to  include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336 (c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  Government  employees  en- 
eaeed  in  certain  hazardous  occupations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service.  .  ., 

By  Mr.  GROSS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hall>  :  ,    ^  , 

HR  7211.  A  bin  to  require  judges  of 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  file  confideri- 
tlal  financial  statements  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HR  7212.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ctnk- 
Ing  of  medals  In  honor  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Winston  Churchill  Memorial  and  Li- 
brary; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  ,,     ^, 

By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Preyeb  of  North  Caro- 
lina, nnd  Mr.  Ashbrook)  : 
HR  7213.    A    bin    to   amend   sections    102 
and  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States   to   prwlde   that  misbehavior   In   the 
presence  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any 
committee    or    subcommittee    thereof,    shall 
constitute  a  misdemeanor;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HR  7214.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
appraised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  Operations. 
By   Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  R.  7215.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of   medals  la  commemoration  of   the   50th 
anniversary  Of  the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Courier 


Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R  7216.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
uram  of  financial  assistance  for  all  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  children  In  all  of 
the  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HR  7217.  A  bUl  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

ByMr.  BARING: 
HJ  Res  463.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
.'n   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of   the 
UnltPrt  Stat?s  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion   in    prayer    In    public    schools;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H  J  Res  464.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amciulment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
•Elates  v.lth  rerpect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  bxiildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J\uUoi'\rv. 

ByMr.  FKEY: 
HJ  Res  465.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Astronauts 
Memorial  Commission  to  construct  and  erect 
with  funds  a  memorial  In  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  Fla.,  or  the  Immediate 
vicinity,  to  honor  and  commemorate  the 
men  who  serve  as  astronauts  In  the  U.S. 
space  program:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AcliTiinistratlon. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER ; 
HJ  Res  466.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
en  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relxitive  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicliry. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H  T  Re"=  467.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
-n  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Un'ted  Strites  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

IJvMr  RARICK: 
HJ  Res  468.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
making  of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  W'YUAN: 
H  J  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
p.mendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud'.ci.iry. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H  J  Res.  470.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  bundings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H  J  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
r.mendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the   continuance   in  office  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  Inferior  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJ  Res.  472.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St'.tes  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;    to   the   Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Black- 
burn. Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERO.  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 


Mr.  Lbogett,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mlch- 
IGAN,    Mr.    Nnt,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr. 
Patten.    Mr.   Podell.   Mr.   Pollock, 
Mr.     PuciNSKi,     Mr.     Purcell,     Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Wiggins.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  ) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect    to   reduced    air    fares    for   children, 
youth,  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terst.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
C.'.RTHY,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Vigorito, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Morc.^n,  Mr.  Be.'vll 
of     Maryland,     Mr.     Staggers,     Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.  and  Mr.  Wampler)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  145.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    U.S. 
Route  219  should  be  designated  as  p.irt  of 
the  Interstate  System;  ^^  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woiks. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  emigration  of  Jewish  residents 
from  certain  Arab  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3y  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  Res.  259.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  189;  to  the  Committee  on  Hou:ie 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  260.  Resolution    providing    for    ex- 
penses of  conducting  studies  and  investiga- 
tions  authorized   by   House  Resolution    143; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  261.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the  House   of   Representatives    that  the 
United  States  and  other  governments  of  the 
world   offer    asylum   to   Iraqi   Jews;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SANDMAN: 
H.  Res.  262.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXir, 

22.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Joint  resolution  by  the 
Assemblv  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
vigorously  opposing  any  increase  or  decrease 
m  the  grazing  fees  on  Federal  lands  until 
such  time  as  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  completes  Its  studies  and  urges 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  to 
reconsider  the  action  already  taken  to  in- 
crease such  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdticed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO  : 

II R.  7218.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Mano 
Cavallere-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7219.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Artu'o 
Cortim;  to  tlie  Committee  on  t!ie  Judiciary. 

HR  7220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fllippo 
LlParoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici;".rv. 

HR  7221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Nurse-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    ANDERSON   of   IlUnols: 

HR  7222.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Anastasl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H  R.  7233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Campana;      to      the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary. 

H  R.  7234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NaUle 
Starrantlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 

H  R.  7326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
and  Konstantlnoe  Plttaa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H  R.  7330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Avorlo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S*nto 
Claravlno  and  l<ucU  Claravlno:  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Dl 
Olovannl.  Caterln*  Dl  Olovannl,  and  their 
children,  Antonlno  and  Vlttorlo  Dl  Olovannl: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7339.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
P.  Laranang:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7330.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VIU  Sera- 
flno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7331.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
James  Toung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By -Mr    BROYHILX.  of  Virginia: 

«.R.  7383.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Rabea 
Arrad:   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Flortda: 

H.R.  7333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lee 
Tin  Bar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetta: 

H.R.  7234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Bklary  Fltzpatrlck:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeannlne 
Oravelle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CAREY: 

H  R  7238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucrezla 
Adragna  and  her  children,  Oloacchlno 
Adragna  and  Luciano  Adragna;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eu- 
fronlo  M.  Aro  and  hla  wife,  Lydla  Llm  Aro: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7238.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Aurora 
B.  Capule;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7239.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Clpoletta  and  his  wife.  Rita  Clpoletu.  and 
their  children,  Gaetano  Clpoletta,  Patrlzla 
Clpoletta,  Sabrlna  Clpoletta,  and  Antonla 
Clpoletta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Socorro 
Cruz:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Hlrsch  and  hU  wife,  Ellzabeta  Hlrsch;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7242,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soltan 
lUovlu  and  his  wife,  Magdalena  Illovlts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tralanl  Llssltsl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  7344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Louts  and  his  son,  Joseph  Serge  Louis:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7246  A  bill  (or  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ar .  Ind 
J  Madhanl,  and  his  wife,  Mandaklnl 
Madhanl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R.  7346  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolina 
Messina:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MR  7347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Idlrlam 
Mlschel:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7348.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Melbourne 
Mvirray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7349.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Namlo,  and  his  wife,  Anna  Namlo,  and  their 
child,  Joeeflna  Namlo:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7250.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Peter 


F.  X.  OTTetll;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7361.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Santa 
Bulfa  Pagano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  7363.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paequale 
Antonio  Petaglne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppl 
Plcatagl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leonl- 
daa  B.  Pulldo  and  his  wife,  C.  V.  PuUdo:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth 
QuIJano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Vacca,  his  wife,  Carmela  Vacca,  and  their 
child,  Sergio  Vacca:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON : 

H  R.  7257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo  C 
del  Roearlo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  7258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Koo  Castillo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  7259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aracell  O 
D.-tcanay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7260.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Felipe 
Martin  De  Abla:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

riR.  7281.  A  bUl   for   the  relief  of  Louise 
Segall:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HR.  7262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norlko 
Susan  Duke  (Nakano):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HJt.  7263.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Wel-I  Chen,  his  wife.  Bean  J.  Chiang  Chen, 
and  their  children,  Bessie  B.  Chen,  Henry  J. 
Chen,  and  May  J.  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 

H  R.  7364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pearl 
C.  Davis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R.  7265.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Plero 
Andrenl  and  Lulgla  Andrenl:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  7366.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James 
Kurlan:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7367.  A  bill  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Conunlsslon  to  reopen 
and  redetermine  the  claim  of  Julius  Deutsch 
against  the  Government  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  7368.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Papultno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELST06KI: 

H.R.  7269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Anzalone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7270.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Roearlo 
Anzalone:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Carerl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.7272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olusep- 
plna  Oabaldl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demo- 
crate  Oabaldl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  7274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Ougllotta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  7276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Candida 
Lo  Oatto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leandro 
Napoleone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  7277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Napoleon 
M.  Palafas  (also  known  as  Peter  Steele): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


H.R.  7278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaos 
M.  Parkas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HM.  7379.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Oraslella 
and  Llbora  Splnnato;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  7380.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  ISr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfonso  Vancherl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZTNSKI: 

H.R.  7381.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Ekaterlnl  Therglakl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  7383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B.  Silversteln:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine    and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLT: 

HR  7283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ludevltb 
Jager:   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  7384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GuLseppe 
Carplnterl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  7286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trlbhuran 
K.  Chhatpar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ohannes 
Abraham  Oglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massacbueetts : 

H.R.  7287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bong  Soon 
Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  7288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuele 
Alalmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Casamento  and  her  minor  son,  Swglo  Casa- 
mento:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  7290.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Mendola:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Montlcciolo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7292.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Carlo 
Notaro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  7293.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Masamitsu  Isagawa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Jenny  Jo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
H.  Miranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  7296.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Metellko 
Tulasoa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosle  E. 
Valenzuela:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONE7  of  New  Tork: 

H.R.  7298.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Pletro 
Palazzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  7299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Oro 
Torjman  Elancry:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  7300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hortensla 
del  Carmen  Roeende;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H Jl.  7301 .  A  bin   to   provide   for   the   free 
entry  of  one  Zeiss  planetarium  projector  for 
the  use  of  the  Chicago  (111.)   Park  District; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  7302.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Rocco 
Rlccio:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HR.  7303.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Haviv 
Schleber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H  R  7304.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Armlnda 
DeBarros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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AID  POR  BIAPRAN  CHILDREN 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRE8BNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  PRASE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkaWe  humanitarian  efforts 
directed  at  relieving  the  misery  of  the 
Nigerlan-Biafran  tragedy  Is  known  as 
Aid  for  Blaf ran  Children— ABC. 

One  of  the  principals  In  this  effort  Is 
Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  Another  Is  a  pediatrician,  Dr. 
Fergus  Pope,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minn.,  a  man  with  whom  I 
discussed  ABC  several  months  ago  In  my 
Washington  ofiBce. 

These  men  and  others  In  their  group 
have  undertaken  the  organization  of  a 
mobile  medical  program  in  Blafra,  di- 
rected chiefly  at  treating  children  but 
turning  away  no  one  of  any  age. 

So  far  ABC  has  been  a  modest  effort. 
Dr.  Pope,  Mr.  Cousins,  and  their  asso- 
ciates have  limited  resources.  They  are 
not  using  a  professional  fimdraising 
organization  and  have  made  no  formal 
appeals.  Support  for  their  plan  has  come 
mostly  from  Saturday  Review  readers 
and  from  persons  who  have  heard  about 
the  project  by  word  of  mouth. 

It  is  sui  impressive  story  of  humani- 
tarianlsm,  as  Mr.  Cousins  reports  on  the 
background  and  progress  of  ABC  In  the 
following  article  from  the  February  1 
Saturday  Review: 

ABC 


Over  the  years,  the  editor  and  readers  of 
SR  have  been  engtiged  In  various  projects 
that  come  under  the  general  heading  of  the 
human  situation.  After  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  for  example,  they  accepted  re- 
sponslblUty  for  400  children  In  Hiroshima 
who  were  orphaned  by  the  atomic  explosion. 
The  chUdren  were  brought  up  In  Japan  but 
their  "moral  parents"  in  the  United  States 
helped  to  meet  their  various  needs,  including 
college  education  In  many  cases. 

A  second  project  Involved  several  dozen 
girls  who  had  been  dlcflgured  or  disabled  by 
the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima.  The  girls 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  for  plastic 
and  rehablUtative  surgery,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, vocational  training.  The  glrU  re- 
turned to  Japan  after  a  year  in  the  United 
States.  Many  are  now  married  and  have 
families;  others  are  In  business  for  them- 
selves as  dress  designers  or  beauty  shop  op- 
erators; some  are  working  for  social  agencies. 
An  integral  part  of  this  project  was  the  train- 
ing of  several  Japanese  doctors  In  plastic 
surgery.  These  doctors  In  turn  trained  col- 
leagues In  Japan,  the  result  being  that  hun- 
dreds of  disfigured  victims  of  the  atomic 
explosions  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  re- 
ceived special  surgical  treatment. 

A  third  SR  project  Involved  thlrty-flve 
Polish  women  whose  bodies  and  minds  had 
been  badly  scarred  as  the  result  of  their  ex- 
periences at  the  Ravensbrueck  Concentra- 
tion Camp  in  the  Second  World  War.  They 
had  been  used  as  Involuntary  human  guinea 
pigs  by  Nazi  doctors  who  had  cracked  open 
bones  In  their  arms  and  legs,  inserting 
gangrenous  mtterials  such  as  broken  glass  or 
oily  rags  In  order  to  produce  massive  and 
raging  infections  which  they  then  attempted 
to  check  with  new  sulfa  drugs.  The  project 
In  behalf  of  these  ladles — who  had  come  to 


be  known  as  the  "Ravensbrueck  Laplns  — 
was  of  a  dual  nature.  One  aspect  was  to  bring 
them  to  the  United  States  for  medical  and 
surgical  care.  The  other  aspect  was  to  obtain 
from  the  German  government  at  Bonn  ade- 
quate compensation  that  would  enable  them 
to  live  without  continued  and  excessive  hard- 
ship. Both  these  parts  of  the  project  were 
carried  out. 

The  editors  now  Invite  the  readers  or  &« 
to  Join  them  in  a  fourth  project.  It  Is  called 
ABC— Aid  for  Blafran  Children.  Herewith, 
some  background. 

Last  September,  when  the  food  blockade  of 
Blafra  was  at  Its  worst,  and  when  thousands 
of  children  were  dying  from  protein  shortage. 
It  seemed  to  the  editors  that  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  evacuate  som'>  Blafran  children  by  air. 
The  plan  envisioned  an  airlift  to  the  United 
States   of   approximately    150   children   who 
lacked  parental  care  or  were  homeless  and 
who  were  In  need  of  urgent  hospital  treat- 
ment We  put  the  proposal  before  representa- 
tives of  the  Blafran  government  and   were 
assured  of  its  full  cooperation.  We  then  com- 
municated with  hospitals  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  asking  each  one  to  accept 
responsibility  for  one  or  more  Blafran  chil- 
dren The  response  was  immediate  and  heart- 
ening   Some  fifty  hospitals  oiTered  to  par- 
ticipate. All  150  children  woiUd  have  hospital 
beds.   Pan  American  World  Airways   would 
provide   and   equip   a   plane   for   the   direct 
flight  to  the  United  States.  Convalescent  care 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
ter of  the  American  Friends  Service   Com- 
mittee, which  had  mounted  the  out-of-hos- 
pltal  care  programs  for  the  Hiroshima  Maid- 
ens   and    the    Ravensbrueck    Laplns.    Many 
Blafran  students  from  the  New  York  City 
area  volunteered  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  children,  thereby  reducing  cultural  ad- 
justment problems. 

We  also  appealed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Schweitzer  Fellowship,  of  which  we 
are  a  member.  The  board  followed  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  lU  then-president,  Mr. 
Leslie  Paffrath,  to  finance  a  relief  program 
for  child  refugees  at  the  Albert  Schweitzer 
Hospital  m  Lambar^n6,  Gabon,  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  away  from  Blafra.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  Schweitzer  Hospital  In  Lam- 
bar6n6  was  that  It  had  accum\ilated  Invalu- 
able experience  over  the  years  In  dealing  with 
children's  diseases  native  to  the  area. 

By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  at  Just  about 
this  time,  we  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Dr  Frank  Catchpool  In  California.  Dr.  Catch- 
pool  whom  we  had  met  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Schweitzer  Hospital  In  Lambaren6  ten 
years  ago,  and  who  was  now  doing  advanced 
medical  research  In  the  United  States,  was 
eager  to  undertake  a  medical  relief  program 
in  behaU  of  the  Blafran  evacuees.  He  was 
an  Ideal  person  to  carry  out  the  project  at 
the  Lambar6n6  Hospital  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Fellowship.  Dr. 
Catchpool  came  to  New  York  for  extended 
discussions,  then  left  for  Lambaren6.  from 
which  he  has  recently  sent  exciting  progress 
reports;  Blafran  chUdren  are  already  at  the 
Schweitzer  Hospital  and  are  responding 
favorably  to  treatment. 

MeanwhUe.  we  also  had  the  good  luck 
to  meet  Mr.  George  Orlck.  who  had  lived 
In  Nigeria  for  several  years  and  was  working 
as  consultant  to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund.  Mr.  Orlck  Joined  our  project 
and  proceeded  to  develop  plans  for  translat- 
ing the  experience  of  the  pilot  program  into 
a  massive  airlift  Involving  100.000  children 

or  more. 

We  also  talked  to  Mr.  Maxwell  T.  Cohen, 
a  New  York  attorney  who  had  Just  returned 
from  Blafra  where  he  had  consulted  with 
government  officials  about  his  Ideas  for 
bringing  Biafra's  case  before  the  United  Na- 


tions   On  the  basis  of  his  first-hand  obser- 
vations, Mr.  Cohen  spoke  of  growing  problems 
confronting  evacuation  of  children  by  air. 
He  brought  U3  together  with  Mr.  G.  A.  On- 
yegbula.  Permanent  Secretary  of  Blafra,  who 
had  Just  arrived  in  New  York  on  a  brief  gov- 
ernment mission.  Mr.  Onyegbula  spoke  of  the 
severity    of    Biafra's    needs.    Two    thousand 
children  and  4.000  adults  were  dying  dally 
of    starvation.    Pood    and    medical    supplies 
were  being  flown  into  Blafra  in  larger  quan- 
tities   than    had    been    possible    for    some 
months.  But  the  situation  continued  to  be 
critical    and    was   apt   to   remain    that   way 
until  there  was  a  dramatic  breakthrough  in 
direct  access.  He  asked  whether  we  would  be 
vrilling  to  consider  mounting  a  relief  program 
directly  Inside  Blafra  itself. 

The  shortage  of  Blafran  doctors,  Mr.  On- 
yegbula said,  was  not  as  acute  as  had  been 
co^only  supposed;  the  difficulty,  he  added, 
was  in  providing  them  with  adequate  med- 
ical and  surgical  equipment  and  transport- 
ing them  to  the  places  where  they  were  most 
needed.  He  also  spoke  of  a  hospital  field  sta- 
tion inside  Blafra  for  which  he  hoped  we 
would  accept  supervisory  and  operational  re- 
sponsibility, and  where  American  and  Blaf  ran 
doctors  could  work  side  by  side.  We  to  d 
Minister  Onyegbula  we  would  try  to  help  in 
any  way  that  might  be  useful. 

The  more  we  pondered  the  Onyegbula  pro- 
posals the  clearer  it  became  that  the  mas- 
Sve  airlift  ought  to  be  deferred  m  /avor  of 
on-site  operations.  We  needed  a  medical  field 
director.  Dr.  Catchpool  was  an  obvious  choice, 
but  he  was  already  at  the  Schweitzer  Hospi- 
tal In  Lambar6n6.  Two  other  names  came 
immediately  to  mind:  Dr.  Fergus  Pope,  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester,  Minnesota; 
and  Dr.  Omar  Farced,  of  the  Carr  Founda- 
tion m  Los  Angeles,  who  had  undertaken 
medical  field  projects  in  equatorial  nations 
around  the  world. 

Fergus  Pope  was  a  footloose  young  man 
of  twenty-five  when  he  decided  In   1956  to 
motorcycle  In  Africa.  He  dropped  in  on  t^e 
Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  in  Gabon,  helped 
to  fix  the  hospital  generator,  and,  like  many 
people  who  were  exposed  to  "le  grand  doc- 
teur"  decided  the  life  he  had  been  living 
wasnt   good   enough.   Though   he   lacked   a 
science  background,  he  decided  to  obtain  a 
fuU  medical  education  in  order  to  serve  un- 
der Dr.  Schweitzer  at  Lambar6n6.  He  went 
to  London,  completed  bis  qualifying  studies, 
then  enrolled  in  the  University  of  London 
School  of  Medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hos- 
pital.  After  seven  years,  he  returned  to  Lam- 
bar6n6  as  a  full-fiedged  physician.  Following 
Dr.  Schweitzer's  death.  Dr.  Pope  decided  to 
specialize  in  pediatrics.  This  brought  him  to 
the  Mayo  Clinic  In  the  United  States  as  a 
resident  in  pediatrics. 

We  put  in  a  telephone  call  to  Dr.  Pope  m 
Rochester.  Would  he  be  able  to  take  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Mayo  Clinic  to  work 
with  us— for  perhaps  six  months  or  more? 
Affirmative  response.  Two  days  later,  Per-us 
Pope  was  at  our  office  In  New  York,  going 
over  the  project  plans  In  detail. 

Dr  Fareed  is  a  Los  Angeles  internist  who 
has  spent  at  least  half  his  time  traveling  lo 
far-off  pla/;es  such  as  Vietnam,  the  Congo, 
and  Peru  doing  medical  field  work  or  pur- 
.sulng  projects  such  as  the  distribution  of 
-Meals  for  Millions."  an  Inexpensive,  hich- 
protein  food.  He  also  worked  with  AMDOC, 
a  coordinating  organization  for  voluntary 
service  abroad  by  American  physicians. 

We  reached  Dr.  Fareed  at  his  home  in  Los 
Angeles.  Within  two  or  three  minutes  we  h.id 
our  answer:  He  would  drop  everything  to 
serve. 

We  informed  Dr.  Nwonye  Otue  and  Raphael 
Nwakoby  of  the  Blafran  mission  to  the  United 
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StatM  of  our  rekdlneu  to  proc«ed.  They  sxig- 
irested  that  Dr.  Farced.  Dr.  Pop«.  and  N.C.  go 
to  Blafra  for  Joint  planning  with  Blfran 
offlclaLs  and  for  direct  observation  of  some  of 
Blafra's  medical  needa. 

The  suggestion  was  accepted.  The  day  be- 
fore the  scheduled  trip  to  Blafra,  N.C.  came 
clown  with  the  flu.  At  his  Insistence.  Dr. 
Fireed  and  Dr.  Pope  proceeded  as  planned. 
They  flew  Pan  American  World  Airways  to 
Frankfurt,  where  they  boarded  the  Joint 
Church  Airlift  plane  to  Sao  Tome,  an  Island 
oit  the  coast  of  Blafra.  Prom  there  they  were 
flown  at  night  to  a  secret  airstrip  In  Blafra. 
where  they  met  with  Permanent  Secretary 
Onyegbula.  Dr.  S.  J.  Cookey.  Commissioner 
J  Udo-Aflla,  Dr.  E.  Ritchie,  and  Dr.  A. 
Ifekwunlgwe. 

Dr.  Pareed  and  Dr.  Pope  were  lodged  In 
a  gueat  house  In  a  small  town  In  Blafra.  They 
were  taken  by  Jeep  to  surrounding  villages 
where  they  were  able  to  see  at  first-hand  the 
Impact  of  food  and  medical  shortages  on 
people  of  all  ages.  When  they  returned  to 
their  lodgings  they  found  the  place  strewn 
with  casualties.  The  town  had  been  bombed 
and  strafed:  twenty-seven  persons  were  dead 
and  many  more  were  wounded.  The  American 
doctors  gave  emergency  treatment  to  the  in- 
Jxyed. 

When  "they  returned  to  New  York  a  week 
later,  they  brought  with  them  a  letter  to 
N.C.  from  Dr.  Cookey,  proposing  that  we 
undertake  a  large  mobile  medical  program 
Inside  Blafra.  Dr.  Cookey  envisioned  a  large 
number  of  mobile  units,  directed  by  Ameri- 
can and  Blafran  doctors  and  going  directly  to 
the  villages  for  on-the-spot  medical  and 
surgical  care.  The  emphasis  would  be  on  the 
treatment  of  children,  but  no  one  of  any 
age  would  be  turned  away. 

Dr.  Pope  proposed  that  we  begin  almost 
immediately  with  one  or  two  unite  as  a  sort 
of  pilot  project.  He  would  be  willing  to  super- 
Intend  the  Initial  operaUon  himself,  working 
with  Blafran  doctors  who  would  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose. 
.  Dr  Pareed  would  be  In  charge  of  recruiting 
American  doctors  for  the  post-pilot  phase 
of  the  project  and  would  go  to  Blafra  later 
for  direct  work  in  the  field. 

Now  came  the  hard  planning.  Dr.  Pope 
drew  up  his  requlremente  for  the  pilot  proj- 
ect. We  were  appalled  at  the  length  and 
variety  of  the  Items  on  the  list — at  least  two 
large  Jeeps,  several  motorcycles,  drugs,  food 
supplies. 

Apart  from  this  were  the  requirements  In- 
side Blafra  Itself.  We  needed  a  lot  of  money. 
Where  would  It  come  from?  We  told  Dr.  Pope 
and  Dr.  Pareed  that  we  had  some  fairly  strong 
Ideas  on  the  subject.  There  should  be  no  pub- 
lic fund-raising  drives.  In  the  case  of  SR's 
previous  projects,  we  employed  no  profes- 
sional fund-raisers,  made  no  forma,  appeals. 
For  the  most  part.  SR's  readers  volunteered 
the  sums  necessary.  In  return,  they  got  100 
cente  on  the  dollar.  None  of  their  money  was 
spent  for  administrative  services  or  mouey- 
ralslng  agencies.  Outelde  SR.  individuals 
heard  of  the  project  and  asked  to  participate. 
We  were  confldent  that  we  could  operate 
the  same  way  with  ABC.  Within  a  few  days, 
this  philosophy  began  to  bear  fruit.  A  group 
of  citizens  In  Minnesota,  learning  of  the 
project  In  which  Dr.  Pope,  now  a  Mlnneso- 
tan.  was  engaged,  offered  a  substantial  con- 
tribution. At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend.  Dr. 
Pope  spoke  to  Mr  Terry  Teaman  of  Yamaha 
International  Motorcycle  Company.  Result: 
si.\  motorcycles  free  of  charge. 

L  iwrence  Oussman.  newly  elected  presi- 
dent, of  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Fellowship, 
obt  •in»d  many  of  the  necessary  medical  sup- 
pilfco.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pareed.  Mr. 
Drnnls  Karzag  of  the  Direct  Relief  Founda- 
tion douated  t36.000  worth  of  drugs,  and  Mr. 
Sam  Berkman  of  Blosclence  Labs  gave  us  a 
portable  laboratory.  Finally.  Dr.  Davlda  Tay- 
lor of  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  ob- 
tained further  glfU  from  drug  companies 
throughout  the  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Pope  spoke  to  us  about  the  possible 
availability  in  Blafra  of  eirtra  vehicles,  many 
of  which  were  now  disabled  by  shortage  of 
spare  tires.  We  telephoned  Victor  Holt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ooodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany in  Akron.  Ohio.  Rather  than  wait  for 
the  regular  processing  of  the  request  through 
company  machinery.  Mr.  Holt  personally 
purchased  tires  and  shipped  them  to  us. 

How  to  get  all  this  material  to  Blafra? 
Here  a  human  miracle  by  the  name  of  Able 
Nathan  materialized.  Mr.'  Nathan,  an  Israel 
citizen,  had  become  a  sort  of  one-man  Bl- 
aJran  relief  operation.  He  had  managed  to 
obtain  the  use  of  a  Norwegian  freighter, 
chartered  by  two  relief  organizations  In  Hol- 
land. The  freighter  was  now  In  the  UnHed 
States  and  was  loading  up  with  American 
supplies. 

Mr.  Cohen  brought  Mr.  Nathan  to  SR's 
offices.  We  found  him  as  cooperative  and 
agreeable  as  he  was  energetic.  He  said  he 
would  happily  carry  all  our  supplies  to  Sao 
Tom*. 

So  much  for  the  report  to  date.  Obviously, 
most  of  our  problems  are  ahead  of  us.  There 
Is  the  major  problem,  of  course,  of  getting 
Hercules-type  freight  planes  to  fly  the  Jeeps 
and  other  weighty  equipment  Into  Blafra. 
We  know  we  cannot  minimize  this  difficulty, 
but  we  are  not  without  confidence.  Besides, 
Dr.  Pope  will  be  at  Sao  Tom*  when  Able 
Nathan's  boat  arrives.  And  Dr.  Pope  Is  a  most 
remarkable  and  effective  young  man. 


February  19,  1969 


JOINT  STATEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  excellent  Joint 
stotement  published  on  February  6,  1969, 
by  the  American  Friends  of  the  Captive 
Nations  and  the  Conference  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Central  and  Eastern  European 

Descent : 

Joint  Statkmznt 

(By  Magr.  John  Balkunas,  chairman.  Confer- 
ence of  Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern 
European  Descent,  and  Christopher  Emmet, 
chairman.  American  Friends  of  the  Captive 
Nations) 

The  tragic  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  U.SSJl..  with  the  participation  of  most 
of  the  Communist  satellite  regimes  of  East- 
em  Europe,  shattered  the  optimism  about 
•brldge-bulldlng"  and  detente  which  pre- 
vailed In  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  Though  there  can  be  no  satisfaction 
to  anyone  In  these  grim  evente.  the  fact 
remains  that  the  skepticism  our  organiza- 
tions have  often  expressed  has  now  been  all 
to  graphically  confirmed. 

Although  recently  the  Sovlete  have  done 
their  utmost  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
lessons  of  Czechoslovakia  by  temporarily 
adopting  a  more  conciliatory  tone  on  other 
matters,  the  fact  Is  that  public  confidence 
In  Europe  has  been  weakened  by  the  minimal 
U.S.  and  NATO  response  to  Communist  en- 
croachmenU  In  Berlin  last  spring,  by  our 
silence  when  Czechoslovakia  was  threatened 
before  the  Invasion,  and  our  weak  reaction 
afterwards  Europeans  compare  It  with 
President  Kennedy's  call-up  of  150.000  Re- 
.seives  after  the  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 
The  military  balance  of  power  has  been 
changed  with  the  presence  of  more  Com- 
munist divisions  in  the  forward  areas.  Both 
our  reliance  on  warning  time  for  strength- 
emng  NATO  In  case  of  a  crisis,  and  our  esU- 
mate  of  Soviet  Intentions  have  proved  falla- 
cloiu.  The  NATO  Commander.  General  Lyman 


A.  LenmltMr.  has  recently  warned  of  an  In- 
creased threat  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. And  Ambassador  George  P.  Kennan,  a 
former  advocate  of  disengagement  In  E^urope 
as  well  as  Asia,  called  the  proposed  Moscow 
summit  meeting  between  Johnson  and  Kosy- 
gln  "madness."  and  urged  the  dispatch  of 
100,000  more  American  troops  to  Europe  un- 
til the  Soviets  leave  Czechoslovakia.  We  can 
Ignore  all  this  only  at  our  peril. 

The  only  way  now  to  help  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  and  keep  their  hopes  alive  is 
to  speak  out  boldly  and  repeatedly  on  their 
behalf  In  the  United  Nations  and  outelde  It: 
to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the  West;  to 
negotiate  from  strength  and  hold  the  line 
until  the  pressures  for  freedom  recently  re- 
vealed, not  only  In  Eastern  Euroije  but  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself,  bring  the  present  night- 
mare to  an  end.  The  Czechoslovak  break- 
through to  freedom  ended  In  tragedy  as  In 
Hungary;  but.  like  Hungary.  It  proved  that 
freedom  In  Eastern  Europe  Is  again  on  the 
march.  It  will  prove  unconquerable  If  we 
stand  firm  and  thvu  encourage  the  continu- 
ing passive  resistance  among  the  Captive 
peoples. 

1.  As  part  of  our  political  offensive,  the 
U.S.  and  her  NATO  allies  should  move  to 
have  the  continued  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia formally  debated  and  condemned  by 
the  next  U.N.  General  Assembly.  If  we  com- 
pare what  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  did  to  pro- 
test and  expose  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Hun- 
gary with  what  we  have  done  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia, we  can  -  see  how  far  an  Increasing 
timidity  has  silenced  us. 

2.  We  must  rebuild  the  only  solid  alliance 
we  still  have  to  deter  further  Soviet  aggres- 
sions— the  NATO  Alliance.  We  must  abandon 
the  folly  of  talking  about  withdrawing  U.S. 
troops  from  Europe,  at  a  time  when  NATO 
has  been  ezpwUed  from  Prance  and  weakened 
by  Britain's  financial  crisis,  on  top  of  the 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power,  which  General 
Lemnltzer  referred  to. 

3.  Obviously  this  cause  wlU  be  helped  by 
every  possible  public  gesttire  and  utterance 
by  our  statesmen  of  a  pro-NATO  nature. 
There  should  be  a  NATO  summit  conference, 
as  Chancellor  Kleslnger  suggested,  instead 
of  a  Moscow  summit  while  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sor still  occupies  Czechoslovakia! 

4.  The  power  of  NATO  to  deter  aggression 
depends  both  on  Ite  strength  and  on  confi- 
dence In  Ite  will  to  use  that  strength,  if 
necessary.  The  NATO  information  budget 
should  be  enlarged  to  give  more  publicity 
In  Europe  about  the  continued  need  for 
NATO  and  about  the  technical  progress 
NATO  had  made  even  before  Czechoslovakia, 
despite  Ite  ouster  from  France  and  Ite  neglect 
by  statesmen  and  by  the  news  media. 

5.  A  NATO  Information  Office  should  be 
set  up  in  every  NATO  country,  including  the 
United  States. 

6.  We  do  not  have  to  choose  between  future 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  the  one 
hand  and  strengthening  NATO  on  the  other, 
because  we  cannot  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munlste  successfully  except  from  positions  of 
strength.  But  to  avoid  misunderstanding  by 
our  allies  we  must  not  only  consult  them  at 
every  stage,  but  must  prove  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  Kremlin  leaders,  that  we  have  no 
Illusions  about  Soviet  objectives;  that  we 
realize  one  Soviet  purpose  in  such  negotia- 
tions win  be  to  divide  us  from  our  allies 
and  to  create  an  illusion  among  the  Western 
peoples  and  Parllamente  that  further  sacri- 
fices for  NATO  are  unnecessary,  because  we 
are  on  the  road  to  arms  control  agreemente. 
The  exaggerated  optimism  about  the  scope 
of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  U.S.  pressure  on 
ite  allies  for  immediate  ratification  of  the 
Non-proliferation  Treaty,  despite  Czecho- 
slovakia, are  examples  of  mistakes  which 
must  be  avoided. 

7.  Because  of  a  recent  escalation  of  savage 
Soviet  Cold  War  rhetoric,  especially  against 
West  Germany,  the  U.S.  must  escalate  its  de- 
fense against  this  propaganda.  To  date  we 
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have  been  virtually  silent.  As  it  te,  many  Eu- 
ropeans fear  that  the  U.S.  is  unwilling  to  risk 
even  irritating,  not  to  speak  of  provoking, 
the  Sovlete  in  our  quest  for  detente.  Even 
If  we  cannot  prevent  the  Soviet  reenslave- 
ment  of  the  Czech  people,  we  can  at  least  tell 
the  truth  about  it,  and  so  make  the  Soviet 
action  most  costly  to  their  Influence  around 
the  world  and  hasten  the  day  when  they  may 
be  forced  in  their  own  interests  to  withdraw. 
The  American  people  also  have  a  right  to 
frankness  from  their  government  about  what 
the  Sovlete  are  doing  in  Berlin,  the  Near  East, 
Korea  and  Latin  America. 

As  for  the  fear  that  such  frankness  would 
endanger  the  proposed  missile  talks,  when 
did  a  so-called  "Cold  War  atmosphere"  pre- 
vent successful  negotiations  with  the  So- 
vlete in  Berlin,  Korea.  Austria  or  Cuba?  The 
fact  is  that  a  willingness  to  speak  out  on 
Soviet  acts  which  deserve  criticism  Is  a  part 
of  negotiating  from  strength  which  will  in- 
crease our  bargaining  power.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ers themselves  always  maintain  their  propa- 
ganda pressure.  They  are  cold  and  realistic 
bargainers  who  use  propaganda  as  a  weapon 
In  negotiations,  not  sensitive  prima  donnas 
whose  policies  are  changed  by  verbal  irrita- 
tions. 

8.  Finally,  and  not  least  Important,  we 
must  use  all  our  economic  power  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  means  of 
pressure  and  bargaining  in  negotiations  to 
promote  peace  and  freedom.  For  whatever 
one's  view  of  the  recent  Western  policy  of 
extending  credits  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  iteelf.  In  order  to  encourage 
liberalization  and  independence  from  Mos- 
cow, such  credits  now  can  only  strengthen 
the  Soviet  effort  to  end  liberalization  and 
Independence.  This  Is  so  because  the  Krem- 
lin today  fully  controls  the  satellite  econo- 
mies, either  through  direct  force,  as  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, or  by  threat  of  force  as  In  Ru- 
mania. 

The  economic  cost  and  dislocation  within 
the  Communist  bloc  caused  by  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  plus  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  whole  recent  Soviet  policy  of  expanding 
Ite  armed  forces  and  ite  military  aid  around 
the  world,  from  Korea  to  Cairo,  gives  the 
West  a  new  opportunity  for  economic  bar- 
gaining to  press  for  political  concessions. 

Therefore,  the  export  of  sophisticated 
Western  plants,  "know  how"  and  credite  at 
this  time  can  only  help  the  Soviets  to  remain 
in  Czechoslovakia,  to  restablUze  their  empire 
elsewhere,  to  continue  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  kind  of  Western  trade  and 
aid  would  also  reduce  the  pressure  for  the 
economic  reforms  which  the  Soviets  were 
forced  to  adopt  at  home  and  tolerate 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  West.  Granted  that  no  fully 
united  NATO  action  along  these  lines  is  pos- 
sible, the  more  our  allies  cooperate  in  this 
effort,  the  greater  will  be  our  bargaining 
power  for  peace,  arms  control  and  freedom. 
Needless  to  say.  our  objection  to  long-term 
credite  and  trade  in  certain  categories  of  so- 
phisticated and  potentially  strategic  Items 
does  not  apply  to  ordinary  reciprocal  trade, 
nor  to  the  desirability  of  promoting  cultural 
contacts  on  the  largest  possible  scale,  pro- 
vided it  is  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
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ELECTORAL  REFORM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  5,  when  I  testified  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  electoral  reform,  I  said  that  there 


are  many  serious  doubts  about  the  sub- 
stantive merits  of  direct  popular  election, 
and  that  it  might  be  better  to  correct 
immediately  the  two  major  defects  In  our 
present  svstcm— the  faithless  elector  and 
the  possibility  that  the  election  may  go 
to  the  House — and  then  thrash  out  the 
pros  and  cons  of  direct  popular  election. 
The  reason  for  speed  in  making  the 
first  reforms  is  clear.  The  reason  for  de- 
lay in  approving  direct  popular  election 
is  that  there  are  so  many  doubts,  that 
there  are  voices  not  yet  heard. 

The  New  Yorker  magazine,  which  does 
not  often  give  its  first  page  to  political 
commentary,  apparently  thinks  it  so  im- 
portant that  its  readers  know  of  the 
dangers  of  moving  to  direct  popular  elec- 
tion that  it  has  led  off  its  February  8 
issue  with  an  excellent  article,  which  I 
recommend  highly  to  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

The  Talk  of  the  Town:  Notes  and 
Comment 
Lnst  D?cember.  as  they  have  done  every 
fourth  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public, the  newly  elected  members  of  the 
electoral  college  assembled  in  every  state  to 
choose  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  forty-sixth  meeting  will  have  been  the 
last  if  those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of 
one  of  our  most  venerable  institutions  win 
the  current  battle  for  electoral  change. 

The    Pounding    Fathers    provided    In    the 
Constitution  that  each  state  should  elect  a 
small  group  of  men  who.  In  turn,  would  ex- 
ercise their  Independent  Judgment  in  select- 
ing a  President.  Each  of  these  men,  called  an 
elector,  was  given  one  vote,  and  each  state 
was  entitled  to  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  the  combined  number  of  ite  senators  and 
representatives.   As   a   result,   representation 
m  the  electoral  college,  as  in  the  Congress, 
was  roughly  proportional  to  population.  And 
If  no  candidate  received  an  absolute  major- 
ity of  electoral  votes,  the  President  was  to 
be  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  system  has  survived  to  the  present  day, 
with  one  all-Important  difference.  It  rapidly 
became  an  established  custom  that  all  the 
electors  of  a  state  would  automatically  vote 
for  the  candidate  receiving  most  of  the  state's 
popular  vote.  Today,  a  separate  slate  of  can- 
didates for  the  post  of  elector  is  pledged  to 
each   Presidential   candidate  in  every  state. 
When  you  vote  for  President,  you  are  In  ^t 
voting  for  the  slate  committed  to  your  favOi- 
Ite.  For  example,  any  New  Yorker  who  voted 
for  Vice-President  Humphrey  was  really  vot- 
ing for  the  forty-three  electors  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  Party.   And   even    though    Humphrey 
received  a  bare  majority  of  New  York's  pop- 
ular vote,  he  won  all  forty-three  of  Its  elec- 
toral votes.  (Legally,  of  course,  any  of  these 
electors  could  have  voted  for  someone  else, 
and  on   a   few  rare  occasions  an  Individual 
elector  has  dishonored  his  commitment.) 

Under  this  system,  it  Is  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  a  Presidential  candidate  to  receive 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  even  though 
his  opponent  Is  the  popular  victor.  To  see 
how  this  might  happen,  assume,  for  a  per- 
haps uncomfortable  moment,  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  chosen  by  New  York  and  California 
alone.  If  Humphrey  won  New  York  by  fifty 
thousand  votes,  and  Nixon  won  California 
by  one  hundred  thousand  votes,  then  New 
York's  forty-three  electors  would  go  to  him, 
and  Nixon  would  receive  California's  forty. 
Thus,  even  though  Nixon  was  fifty  thousand 
popular  votes  ahead,  Humphrey  would  be 
elected  President,  by  forty-three  electors  to 
forty.  The  fear  that  this  might  happen  on  a 
national  scale  Is  behind  the  present  demand 
to  eliminate  the  electoral  college  and  select 
a  President  by  direct  nationwide  popular 
vote.  Such  a  change,  which  is  superficially 
appealing  as  a  call  to  democraUc  principle. 
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might  have  consequences  for  the  practical 
operation  of  our  democracy  far  beyond  the 
Intentions  of  ite  sponsors.  There  are  some 
aspecte  of  our  present  system,  of  course,  that 
clearly  threaten  the  legitimacy  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Certainly  electors  should  not 
be  free  to  defy  the  electorate,  nor  should  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  any  circum- 
stances be  allowed  to  select  a  President,  being 
a  small   group  of  men  susceptible   to  deals 
and  private  pressures.   Electors  have  some- 
times  acted   independently,   and   the   House 
has  on   occasion   Ignored   both  the  populnr 
and  the  electoral  vote  In  selecting  a  Presi- 
dent.  Yet  It  would   be  relatively  simple   to 
climin;>te  these  possibilities— by,  for  example, 
not    having    individuals    as    candidates    for 
electors  but  automatically  counting  all  of  a 
state's  electoral  votes  for  the  winner  of  its 
popular  vote,  and  by  providing  that  the  can- 
didate with  the  most  electoral  votes  would 
win  even  if  he  did  not  have  a  majority.  Or 
a  runoff  popular  election  could  be  held   if 
the  winning  candidate  received  less  than  a 
certain    fixed    percentage    of    the    electoral 
votes— say,  thirty-five  per  cent  or  forty  per 
cent. 

However,  eliminating  the  electoral  college 
altogether  Is  another  matter.  In  so  doing,  we 
would  exchange  a  clumsy  mechanism,  but  one 
that  has  worked,  for  an  ideal  construction 
whose  effects  are  conjectural.  Only  once  In  our 
history  has  the  man  who  received  the  most 
popular  votes  failed  to  receive  the  highest 
number  of  electoral  votes.  That  was  in  1888, 
when  Grover  Cleveland  lost  the  election  al- 
though he  ran  a  hundred  thousand  votes 
ahead  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  Andrew  Jack- 
son in  1824  and  Samuel  Ttlden  In  1876  were 
deprived  of  the  Presidency  despite  a  popular 
plurality,  but  Jackson's  defeat  came  about 
by  decision  of  the  House  (Jackson  had  a 
plurality  of  electoral  votes  as  well),  and 
Tilden  lost  because  disputed  electoral  votes 
were  taken  from  him  by  a  hostile  Congress 
Thus,  the  electoral  college  has  failed  to  con- 
form to  the  popular  will  only  once  in  almost 
two  centuries,  and  that  In  a  contest  so  close 
that  It's  almost  a  technical  quibble  to  say 
that  the  people's  choice  was  defeated. 

Nor  do  considerations  of   abstract  demo- 
cratic theory  dictate  a  change  to  direct  pop- 
ular vote.  If  democracy  requires  that  those 
who  govern  the  country  be  chosen  by  a  na- 
tional constituency  in  which  all  citizens  have 
equal  weight,  then  both  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the   Senate   fall   the   test.   Yet.   on   the 
whole,  they  help  maintain  a  necessary  bal- 
ance between  minority  or  regional  Interests 
and  the  majority  will;    the  Senate  is  often 
more  conscious  of  national  needs  than  the 
more  representative  House.  Therefore,  before 
changing  a  system  that  has  worked  remark- 
ably  well,   the   American   people   should    be 
fairly  certain  that  the  resulte  will  be  benefi- 
cial. As  we  see  It.  the  consequences  of  elimi- 
nating   the    electoral    college    not    only    are 
highly  speculative  but  might  be  unfortunate. 
First,  such   a   reform,  as  Professor  Ernest 
Brown,  of  Harvard,  has  pointed  out.  could 
well  transform  the  frequent  charges  of  elec- 
tion irregularity  and  fraud  Into  demands  for 
a  nationwide  recount.  Since  voting  Is  now  by 
states,  such  charges  are  usually  allowed  to 
lapse,  for  even  if  the  result  In  a  particular 
state  should  be  changed,  the  winner  would 
rarely  lose  his  electoral  majority.  But  if  the 
popular   vote   alone   were   decisive,   and   the 
election  close,  there  would  be  every  incentive 
to  demand  Investigations  and  recounte.  and 
these  would  Inevitably  precipitate  counter- 
demands,   while  the  country  waited   to  see 
who   Ite   leaders   would   be.    In    addition,    a 
direct  popular  'Ote  would  powerfully  tempt 
the  states  to  compete  in  lowering  voting  ages, 
liberalizing  registration  requlremente,  and  so 
on,  m  order  to  Increase  their  relative  Influ- 
ence on  the  election. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  serious,  objec- 
tion to  abolishing  the  electoral  college  Is  the 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  two-party  sys- 
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tcin.  which  turn  b««n  •  kaj  •iMnent  In  th« 
•ndur*ne«  of  AmArlcAn  d«nocr*ey.  Moat 
UUrd-jwrty  •ffort*  •Itbar  h*ve  imw  got  off 
tlM  ground  or  hava  proTad  ti«n«t«nt.  b«- 
CAUM.  M  ProfMaor  A]«z&nd«r  Blck«l.  of  T&1«. 
hM  not«d,  th«7  hav*  b««n  un*kl«  to  win 
electoral  Tot«a  unloaa  tbmj  op«i«ta<t  from  m 
regional  baa*.  In  IMS.  for  •xampla,  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Hanr;  WalUc*  r*o«lr*d  ap- 
proximately th«  aam*  popular  vote,  but 
Thurmond  got  thirty-nine  electoral  votes 
and  Wallace  none.  Individual*  with  a  com- 
mon Interest  or  conviction  are  reatralnad 
from  forming  an  Independent  party  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  cannot  carry  any  states 
and  therefore  will  not  receive  any  electoral 
votes,  while  their  activities  will  tend  to  sub- 
tract votes  from  the  major-party  candidate 
who  Is  Ideologically  closest  to  them.  With 
only  the  popular  vote  at  Issue,  however,  re- 
gional roots  are  Irrelevant,  and  groups  unlt^ 
by  belief  or  need — from  blacks  and  those 
opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  John 
Birch  Society — might  fragment  the  elec- 
torate into  new  parties  In  search  of  maxi- 
mum political  power.  They  could,  as  the 
LUberal  Party  has  done  In  New  York,  bargain 
with  one  of  the  major  parties  for  conces- 
sions In  return  for  Its  endorsement,  or  offer 
ta  wlthdx»w  In  the  midst  of  a  campaign  In 
re.turn  ftK  concessions.  Such  a  paxty  might 
a:so  run  candidates  In  the  hope  of  forcing 
a  runoff  election  In  which  Its  support  would 
be  eagerly  sought.  Most  of  the  election-re- 
form proposals  require  at  least  forty  per  cent 
of  the  popxilar  vote  for  election,  with  a  run- 
off between  the  two  top  candidates  jf  no 
one  gats  that  much.  And  although  only 
Harrison  received  a  popular  minority  and  an 
electoral  majority,  fifteen  Presidents  have 
been  elected  with  leas  than  a  majority  of  tha 
total  popular  vote.  Therefore,  almost  half  of 
our  elections  have  been  contests  In  which, 
theoretically,  a  third  party  could  hive  he!d 
the  balance  of  power.  In  two  of  our  three 
last  Presidential  elections,  the  popular 
margin  was  leas  than  a  half-mtlUon  votes, 
and  In  America  It  Is  possible — with  money 
and  energy — to  organlM  a  half-million  peo- 
ple for  almost  anything. 

StlU  another  objection  centers  on  the  Im- 
I>act  that  eliminating  the  electoral  cslle^e 
would  have  on  the  relative  Importance  of 
large  and  small  states.  Both  the  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  reform  have  assumed 
that  direct  popular  vote  would  reduce  the 
emphasis  on  the  large  state3  with  the  -most 
electoral  votes.  Yet  reform  might  well  have 
the  opposite  effect.  Usually,  campaigns  are 
directed  at  a  swing  vote  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  population,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rest  of  the  voters  are  pretty 
firmly  committed.  Under  the  reformed  sys- 
tem, any  candidate  in  search  of  those  votes 
would  have  to  concentrate  his  energies  and 
his  startegy  on  the  large  states,  for  that  Is 
where  the  people  are.  and  also  where  the 
most  volatile  vote  can  be  found.  For  example. 
Richard  Nixon,  Southern  strategy  and  all, 
received  about  the  same  number  of  popular 
votes  In  California  alone  that  he  reciived  In 
all  nine  states  of  the  once  scUd  South, 
(roughly  three  and  a  half  mUMon).  Even 
though  Nixon  ran  well  ahead  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  In  the  South,  a  change  of 
little  mr^re  than  two  per  cent  of  his  vote  In 
f.'.vor  of  H\imphrey  in  the  four  largest  states, 
or  a  change  of  less  than  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  In  the  seven  largest,  would  have  can- 
celled out  his  entire  Southern  margin.  In 
fact,  about  half  the  popular  vote  for  the  two 
major  c.iudldates  came  from  only  seven 
states.  No  political  strategist,  therefore, 
could  wisely  counsel  z  candidate  to  tai:e  t.he 
s'i^htest  risk  in  the  big  states  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  a  few  more  Southern  or  border 
states.  (In  fact,  exactly  this  kind  of  risk- 
taking  helped  defeat  Nixon  in  1960.)  It  is 
Just  as  likely,  and  far  more  economical  In 
terms  of  energy  and  expense,  that  under  the 
new  system  a  c.i.ndldate  would  assume  a  basic 
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minimum  of  Southern  and  border  votes  and 
shape  his  campaign  to  the  demands  of  large- 
state  politics.  Why  should  a  Presidential 
hopeful  take  positions  calculated  to  win 
Soutbam  states  if  those  same  positions  might 
loa«  him  the  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  vote 
in  Callfomta.  New  York.  Illinois,  and  Penn- 
sylvania that  would  b«  enough  to  cancel  out 
all  his  gains?  All  this,  of  course,  reflects  only 
the  paychology  of  campaigns,  since  in  fact  the 
electoral  vote  has  followed  the  popular  vote. 
Yet  once  political  strataflsu  stopped  think- 
ing m  terms  of  states  snd  the  Intricate 
arithmetic  of  the  electoral  college,  they 
would  tend  to  focus  on  areas  where  the  pop- 
ulation Is  concentrated  and  on  the  large 
television  "market  areas'"  (After  all.  In  the 
nine  Southern  states  Nixon  received  forty- 
seven  electoral  votes  and  helped  keep  twenty- 
eight  more  from  Humphrey,  while  California 
gave  htm  only  forty  electoral  votes.  Thus, 
tha  Southerner  who  voted  for  Nixon  actually 
had  mora  Influence  on  the  electoral  majority 
than  did  the  Callfomlan  who  went  Repub- 
lican.) 

None  of  these  are  certain  consequences  of 
change.  Yet  they  are  all  possibilities,  as  are 
other  results,  which  we  cannot  now  foresee. 
(Our  history  U  strewn  with  discarded 
democratic  reforms,  such  as  the  Initiative 
and  the  referendum,  that  frequently  de- 
feated expectations  and  sometimes  became 
the  Instrumenu  of  those  special  Interests 
they  were  designed  to  protect  the  country 
from.)  In  return,  we  will  be  g\iarded  against 
the  possibility  that  the  popular  loser  will  be 
the  electoral  winner.  Not  only  Is  this  highly 
unlikely  (In  most  close  elections  the  elec- 
toral-vote majority  has  far  exceeded  the 
popular  margin,  thus  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  a  President-elect)  but  even  If  It 
should  happen  It  would  be  In  a  contest  so 
cloae  that  one  would  be  hard  put  to  It  to 
claim  that  a  firm  or  decisively  expressed 
popular  desire  had  been  thwarted.  One  of  the 
sources  of  otir  national  stability  has  been 
our  unwillingness  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion except  when  abuses  or  malfunctions 
have  already  manifested  themselves.  It  has 
never  been  amended  simply  because  we 
feared  that  something  might  go  wrong  at 
some  rjture  date.  Yet  th:t  Is  what  Is  now 
being  proposed.  We  will  find,  however,  no 
system  of  choosing  leaders  that  is  guaran- 
teed to  work  perfectly.  Certainly  a  great  deal 
of  skepticism  and  prudent  hesitation  should 
attend  any  effort  to  "perfect"  a  system  that 
has  worked  as  well  as  ours. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 
MARKED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MXNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  free  Lithuanians  around  the 
world  observed  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania. Sadly,  because  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  russiflcatlon  of  Lithuania  since 
July,  1940,  only  those  outside  this  Baltic 
States's  borders  were  able  to  observe  its 
memorable  anniversi^ry. 

This  occasion  again  reminds  us  that 
the  Soviets  barbarous  seizure  of  ]ands 
and  peoples  in  eastern  Europe  is  a  great 
continuing  tragedy  of  the  20th  century, 
unsanctioned  by  any  international  law. 
It  again  presents  the  opportunity  to  ccn- 
demn  such  acts  of  wanton  aggression 
and  the  continued  despotism  which  pre- 
vails in  the  captive  nations. 


February  19,  1969 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  our  Lithuanian 
Mends  in  urging  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom in  these  captive  lands,  and  I  wish 
to  extend  thanks  to  them  for  keeping 
alive  their  sturdy  support  for  the  decent 
principles  of  mankind. 


A  KEY  "MONEY  MAN"  VIEWS  THE 
NATION'S  ECONOMY 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  NTW   JHMXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  all  know,  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
being  spent  on  ways  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending,  while  at  the 
same  time  meeting  our  national  commit- 
ments. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
inflation,  tax  reform,  budget  deflcits,  un- 
employment— all  are  matters  with  which 
Congre.s8  must  deal  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  economy  and  ease  the  in- 
flationary pressiue  on  the  dollar. 

These  subjects  are  covered  in  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  February  9,  concerning  an 
interview  with  David  Rockefeller,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  forthright  and  per- 
ceptive comments  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  Interest  to 
us  all. 

The  article  follows : 
In-tesvikw  WrrH  Davis  RocxcrKUjn;  A  Key 
"Money  Man"  Varws  the  Nation's  Economy 
(By  Milt  Preudenhelm) 

New  York. — David  Rockefeller,  one  of  the 
world's  most  Influential  money  men,  favors 
a  slowdown  in  Federal  spending  for  the  space 
program,  highways  and  farm  subsidies. 

These  arc  the  priorities  on  bis  list  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  economy,  slow  inflation 
and  bolster  the  world  position  of  the  dollar. 

Rockefeller,  53,  could  have  had  a  Cabinet 
Job  In  the  Nixon  Administration.  But  be 
made  known  bis  desire  to  stay  In  New  York 
where  he  Is  moving  up  on  March  1  from 
president  to  board  chahrman  and  bead  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  the  world's  second  largest  In  deposits. 

Rockefeller  also  believes  that  unemploy- 
ment has  to  rise,  although  the  increase 
should  be  "moderate"  and  "temporary." 

He  sees  an  increase  in  the  Jobless  total  as 
part  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  curb 
inflation. 

But  he  believes  that  government  and 
business  must  step  up  their  effort  to  train 
and  hire  "hard-core"  unemployed — espe- 
cially young  Negroes  In  the  cities. 

WAS'S  IMPACT 

Furthermore,  he  doesn't  expect  serious 
trouble  from  the  economy  when  the  Vletmim 
war  ends. 

Rockefeller  put  his  finger  on  these  crucial 
sensitive  spots  in  the  economic  outlook  in 
an  interview  in  his  art-filled  17th  fioor  office 
at  the  Chase  bank. 

This  platform  at  Chase,  plus  the  backing 
of  the  Rockefeller  family's  estimated  C4 
billion  fortune,  makes  him  a  leading  candi- 
date for  the  unofficial  title  of  "Chairman  of 
the  Bo.vd  of  the  American  Establishment." 

David  Rockefeller's  brothers  are  Nelson, 
governor  of  New  York.  Winthrop,  governor  of 
Arkansas;  John  D.  3d.  builder  of  the  Lincoln 
Center  culture  complex  In  New  York,  and 
Laurance.  conservationist  and  new-venture 
specialist. 
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Against  a  muted  background  of  traffic 
horns  echoing  outside  on  Chase  Manhatun 
Plaza,  Rockefeller,  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  folded  his  six  feet 
of  height  onto  a  sofa  and  repUed  to  questions. 
Q.  Do  you  think  there  Is  likely  to  be  an- 
other dollar  crisis  thU  year? 

A.  Well.  I  must  say  I  don't  think  you  can 
rule  it  out  as  a  possibility.  But  I  think  that 
the  position  at  the  dollar  Is  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  It  was  six  months  ago.  There's 
uo  question  about  that. 

Whereas  nine  months  ago  there  was  a  real 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  around  the 
world.  I  think  the  combination  of  our  tax 
bill  and  the  troubles  In  France  served  to 
change  that  very  dramatically. 

The  result  Is  that  today  the  dollar  Is  very 
much  in  demand,  and  of  course  there's  a 
tremen(k>us  fiow  of  long  term  Investment  into 
this  coiffttry. 

Q.  But  do  you  feel.  sir.  that  we  have  our 

house  In  order,  on  our  domestic  economy? 

A.  No.  I  think  we've  taken  the  first  steps. 

I  think  that  the  new  team  In  the  Treasury 

is  absolutely  first  rate. 

Q.  Of  course  we  have  a  Chicago  man  in 
Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy. 

A.  He  was  a  candidate  of  mine.  But  to 
answer  your  question :  Have  we  put  our  house 
m  order?  We  have  not  yet  dealt  with  infia- 
tlon.  And  although  our  balance  of  payments 
appears  superflcially  to  be  much  improved, 
we  haven't  yet  dealt  with  the  most  funda- 
menUl  aspect  which  Is  our  trade  balance, 
which  has  continued  to  decline. 

So  until  we  get  our  inflation  down  to  a 
very  minimum,  manageable  amount — which 
I  would  hope  would  be  under  2  percent,  and 
until  we  Improve  our  trade  balance  (what 
is  called  the  current  account) ,  I  don't  think 
we  can  feel  comfortable  about  our  situation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TAX    AND    SITKTAX 

Q.  Regarding  the  inflation,  are  you  sug- 
gesting that  the  10  percent  surtax  should  go 
on  for  at  least  Into  the  next  fls<;al  year? 

A.  In  effect,  yes.  It's  very  hard  for  me  to 
see  how  the  situation  could  change  suffi- 
ciently between  now  and  the  middle  of  the 
year  to  justify  removing  the  surtax. 

Q.  What  about  agitation  In  Congress  to 
increase  the  tax  burden  on  upper-bracket 
Incomes? 

A.  Well,  certainly  from  a  political  point  of 
view.  It  Is  appealing.  But  the  Importance 
from  a  revenue  point  of  view  of  the  (federal) 
Income  that  could  be  derived  If  you  took  100 
percent  of  the  highest  brackets  would  be 
minimal. 

It  really  would  be  Insignificant  ...  it  has 
political  appeal,  but  from  a  purely  tax  point 
of  view,  I  don't  think  it's  that  Important. 

Q.  This  might  be  an  indiscreet  question. 
Of  course  there  are  no  Indiscreet  questions, 
only  indiscreet  answers.  But  what  about  the 
agitation  regarding  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  the  tax  setup  for  oil  Income? 

A.  Well,  that's  quite  different.  There,  the 
tax  that  could  be  derived  would  perhaps  be 
more  significant,  although  I  honestly  don't 
know  exactly  what  It  would  mean. 

I  think  that  there  It  Is  a  question  of  what 
one  thinks  is  good  policy  In  terms  of  the  de- 
velopments of  our  petroletun  resources. 

If  we  dont  think  It's  Important  to  main- 
tain our  known  reserves  of  oil.  why,  then,  a 
very  easy  way  to  eliminate  those  reserves  is 
to  eliminate  the  depletion  amount.  If  we  do 
think  It's  Important  to  maintain  them,  then 
depletion  (allowance)  is  naturally  the  essen- 
tial thing. 

SPACE    BtmCET 

Q.  Would  you  stretch  out — that  is,  slow 
down— spending  In  the  space  budget,  for 
tx.unple? 

A.  I  would  be  Inclined  to  look  at  that  area 
pref  .•  hard.  And  I  think  probably  some  of 
the  highway  programs — again  they  could  be 
stretched  out.  They're  certainly  Important, 
but  probably  lees  urgent  than  some  others. 


I'm  sure  a  lot  could  be  done  In  the  field 
of  agricultural  price  supports.  Bconomically. 
this  would  certainly  be  desirable.  Whether 
It's  politically  possible  Is  another  question. 

Q.  How  do  you  weigh  the  priorities  of  full 
employment  and  Infiation? 

A.  At  the  present  time  we  have  over-em- 
ployment in  many  respects,  particularly  in 
the  skilled  trades.  There's  a  real  shortage  of 
people— we  feel  that  In  the  bank.  We  have 
hundreds  of  unfilled  requisitions  for  people. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  in  bank  terms — 
economists? 

A.  No,  just  typists,  computer  operators, 
and  so  forth. 

I  think  that  an  easing  up  of  the  economy 
would  take  the  pressure  off  the  employment 
market,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  see  some 
increase  in  unemployment  as  we  measure  it. 

My  guess  is  that  when  the  figure  gets  below 
4  percent  (it  has  ranged  around  3.3  percent 
lately ) .  that  the  pressures  of  inflation  are 
apt  to  be  very  great. 

Btit  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  shouldn't 
continue  to  work  with  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  is  unemployed  and  which, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  now  are  unem- 
ployable. 

JOB   TURNOVER 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  Negroes,  hard- 
core .  .  .? 

A.  Yes.  Essentially  the  groups  with  the 
largest  percentage  of  unemployment  are  peo- 
ple under  25,  Negro,  and  In  the  large  cities. 
And  I  think  we  should  do  a  lot  of  wwk 
vrtth  them  and  bring  them  Into  the  labor 
force.  But  this  Is  something  entirely  apart 
from  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Q.  I'm  trying  to  think  concretely.  Who  are 
going  to  be  the  unemployed  when  you  go  up 
a  couple  of  percentage  points  to  over  4  per- 
cent? Who  win  they  be  If  you're  having  suc- 
cess, hopefully,  bringing  these  hard-core 
people  in? 

A.  I  suppose  what  it  means  is  that  there's 
a  little  bit  more  time  between  Jobs,  that  kind 
of  thing  .  .  .  that  the  turnover  period  Is  not 
quite  as  rapid  as  It  is  now. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  this  is  such  a  big 
economy  that  there  Is  room  for  a  few  rough 
edges  Iri  that  machinery? 

A.  Right.  I'm  afraid  we  had  three  years  of 
considerable  inflation,  and  I'm  afraid  that 
It's  not  possible  to  eliminate  that,  without 
some  price. 

And  the  price  means  the  slowing  down  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy,  and  some 
moderate  Increase  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
the  percentage  of  unemployment. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  Federal  spending  on  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  poverty  must  be  In- 
creased, despite  antl-lnflatlon  priorities  to 
hold  down  the  Federal  budget? 

A.  I'm  certainly  very  much  In  favor  of  care- 
fully developed  and  selected  programs  in 
terms  of  Job  training,  education  and  aid  to 
construction  of  housing  for  the  lower  Income 
groups. 

These  are  the  three  areas  that  particularly 
need  help.  But  I  don't  think  we  can  afford 
unlimited  expenditure. 

Q.  Would  you  Include  on  that  list  tax  relief 
for  businesses  that  are  doing  a  lot  In  a  train- 
ing way  or  are  building  special  plants  In  the 
Inner  city  locations? 

A  I  think  there  are  Instances  where  tax 
abatement  can  be  a  useful  tool.  Obviously 
one  has  to  use  It  sparingly,  or  else  you  lose 
your  source  of  revenue. 

DEFENSE     BUDGET 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  defense 
budget? 

A.  Of  course,  hopefully,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam win  come  to  an  end,  and  this  should 
bring  some  significant  relief. 

But  I'm  afraid  we  can't  look  for  drastic 
cutl>acks  m  the  general  defense  budget  at  the 
present  time.  I'm  afraid  that  the  action  of 
the  Soviets  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere 
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U  an  Indication  that  we're  not  yet  at  the 
point  where  we  can  look  for  a  major  cutback. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ing the  economy,  when  the  Vietnam  war 
budget  Is  phasing  out? 

A.  I  don't  anticipate  that  being  an  acute 
problem,  or  one  that  would  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. I  think  I  have  seen  the  figure  that  It 
would  involve  a  readjustment  of  the  labor 
force,  something  on  the  order  of  2  percent. 

This  is  hard  on  the  2  percent,  but  this  isn't 
a  sufficiently  large  number  so  as  to  cause 
general  disruption  in  the  economy.  So  I  think 
this  need  not  be  a  serious  thing  for  us. 

Indeed  ...  it  could  be  a  little  bit  helpful 
In  slowing  up  the  pnce  of  the  economy  and 
helping  us  cut  bnok  during  the  process  of 
readjustment. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  gross  national  product 
going  up  over  SI  trillion?  (It  was  $860  bU- 
llon  for  1968.) 

A.  Oh.  I  think  It  wlU,  in  a  year  or  18 
months. 


FURTHER  IN  RE  U.S.S.  "PUEBLO" 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
it  represents  a  blimder  or  embarrass- 
ment— or  something  more  or  less  .seri- 
ous—the incident  of  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  now 
imder  inquiry  by  the  Navy,  has  troubled 
many  citizens. 

In  a  column  of  recent  weeks  in  the  New 
York  Times,  James  Reston  raised  the 
question  of  how  national  blunders  and 
embarrassments  might  be  evaluated  dis- 
passionately for  the  record  of  history. 

Without  specific  comment,  I  include 
the  text  of  this  column,  as  follows: 
Commander  Bucher:  Who  Will  Investioatj 
the  investigators? 
( By  James  Reston ) 
Tlie  Navy  Board  of  Inquiry  in  the  Pueblo 
spy  ship  case  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tions about  how  we  Investigate  official  blun- 
ders m  the  United  States. 

Obvlovisly.  the  Navy  had  to  look  into  the 
ships  mission,  its  activities  off  the  North 
Korean  coast,  Its  inability  to  destroy  the 
enemy  or  Itself,  and  the  consequences  of  its 
capture,  but  was  this  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  right  people,  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  manner? 

Not  only  Cmdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher.  the 
Fnieblos  skipper,  is  suspect  in  this  tragic  inci- 
dent, but  the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  also  under  suspicion,  and  the  l.Tlter 
are  in  efTPCt  sitting  in  judgment  on  them- 
selves. 

BUCHER'S    ORDEAL 

Coii-.in^inder  Bucher  and  his  crew  clearly 
had  to  be  questioned  quickly  and  in  private 
on  the  intelligence  aspects  of  the  case  while 
their  memories  were  still  fresh,  but  why  a 
public  inquiry  before  Commander  Bucher 
had  regained  his  composure  and  under  con- 
ditions which  raise  serious  doubts  about 
whether  the  spirit  of  due  process  was  being 
followed? 

The  Navy's  handling  of  the  public  in  the 
open  hearings  is  also  very  odd.  It  concedes 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  open  part  of  the  boards  hearings  and 
it  keeps  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings,  but 
it  refuses  to  allow  the  public  transcript  to  be 
published,  or  permit  the  reporters  in  the 
open  hearings  to  take  down  their  own  tran- 
script. Tlius  a  news  reporter  who  knows 
shorthand  can  record  the  Q  and  A  while  an- 
other rep<»rter  who  does  not  know  shorthand 
can  not. 
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Tb*  main  quMtloa  h«r«.  ho««v«r,  U  not 
About  tb«  tnmacrlpt  or  even  about  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  U  at  l«aat  rollowlng  a  tradition 
all  too  often  Ignored  In  other  parU  of  the 
Oovernment — that  1*  to  say,  it  doea  Inveatl- 
gate  error.  The  question  ta  whether  It  c«n 
really  be  objective  about  Its  own  errors, 
wliether  In  thla  case  It  Is  being  fair  to  Com- 
mander Bucher,  and  even  more  Important, 
whether  we  have  In  this  country  an  adequate 
system  (or  reaching  objective  Judgments  on 
major  policy  blunders  much  more  serious 
than  the  Pueblo  case. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  right  of  Investi- 
gative review  in  the  Congress,  which  In  many 
cases  Is  highly  efTectlve,  but  In  some  cases  Is 
uu;ivoldably  political  and  subjective.  The 
President  has  the  power  to  se'.  up  Investigat- 
ing commissions,  as  President  Kennedy  did 
alter  the  Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  but 
again  there  is  the  problem  of  the  accused 
passing  judgment  on  himself. 

The  British  have  more  effective  Instru- 
ments for  dealing  with  this  sort  of  thing. 
Being  older  and  therefore  knowing  more 
about  human  weakness,  political  cunning, 
and  the  slippery  slopes  of  truth,  they  have 
oreated  the  device  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  'can  call  upon  men  and  women  less 
subject  ~fb  the  usual  frailties  of  ambition 
and  suspicion  to  sit  as  a  committee  of  In- 
quiry on  the  really  momentous  blunders 
that  trouble  a  nation. 

The  United  States  has  recognized  the  need 
for  some  such  committee  of  elders  to  help 
us  through  supreme  crises.  The  Pueblo  caie 
Is  not  In  this  category.  It  merely  raises  the 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  procedures. 
But  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  force  us  to  experiment 
with  something  like  tb*  British  Royal  Com- 
mission— something  that  could  minimize 
doubt  In  a  doubting  age,  something  beyond 
politics  to  Investigate  great  political  ques- 
tions. 

We  did  set  up  a  kind  of  committee  of 
elders  to  investigate  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  and,  while  the  pres- 
tige of  the  elders  did  not  avoid  controversy, 
they  probably  minimized  it  and  suggested  a 
way  to  deal  with  such  problems  In  the 
future. 

TUSK  roa  ikapfkaisal 

Probably  the  militant  young  of  the  present 
day  would  reject  the  whole  Idea  of  an  out- 
side committee  of  elders,  since  presumably 
som»  of  its  members  would  be  over  thirty, 
but  even  so,  something  In  the  Investigative 
procedure  la  missing,  some  group  of  our  cltl- 
i«na  who  would  command  the  maximum  of 
reapect,  to  find  out  what  went  wrong  on  the 
really  spectacular  mistakes  of  national 
policy. 

Cven  now  the  nation  does  not  know  how 
we  lost  our  way  before  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and 
It  la  obviously  too  early  to  look  into  the 
blunders  of  Vietnam,  which  have  cost  us  the 
lives  of  over  30,000  of  our  fellow  country- 
men. But  there  should  be  some  better  way 
than  we  have  now  of  studying  the  past  to 
learn  for  the  future,  and  the  tragic  case  of 
Conunander  Bucher  merely  reminds  us  that 
our  procedures  of  Investigation  need  to  be 
re-examined. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDUARDO 
MONDLANE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    UINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Africa's  exceptional  leaders.  Dr.  Eduardo 
Mondlane,  president  of  the  MozamM<|ue 
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Liberation  Front,  was  assawlnated  Feb- 
ruary 2.  Dr.  Mondlane  gave  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  self-detennl- 
natlon  for  his  people. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  2  days  after 
Dr.  Mondlane's  death,  the  Board  of 
World  Ministries  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  passed  the  following  resolution, 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  fallen  leader: 

The  United  Church  Board  for  World  Min- 
istries exprpssea  gratitude  for  the  life  of 
Dr.  Bduardo  Mondlane  for  his  service  to  his 
country,  for  his  example  of  steadfastness  and 
courage,  for  his  leadership  and  for  his  Chrts- 
tiaa  wltnsaa  to  all  mankind.  This  Board  la 
proud  to  have  had  a  small  share  In  his  train- 
ing and  to  have  been  aaaoclated  with  him 
as  a  student,  as  a  worthy  staff  member  of 
the  United  Nattona.  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  a  great  university  and  latterly  as 
a  far-seeing  leader  of  his  people  In  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  He  excelled  and  excited 
the  admiration  and   love  of  many. 

We  sorrow  over  his  tragic  death  and  ex- 
tend to  his  wife.  Janet,  and  their  children 
our  deepest  sympathy. 


MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUFoaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  much  discussion  about 
the  failure  of  our  institutions  to  provide 
students  with  skills  that  will  equip  them 
to  take  their  place  in  the  labor  force  once 
they  have  completed  their  formal  edu- 
catlcm.  Unemployment  and  the  resultant 
social  and  economic  problem  it  presents 
often  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  lack 
of  skilled  training  necessary  to  gain  em- 
ployment. With  a  vocation  comes  pride 
and  dignity,  and  feeling  of  achievement, 
and  the  chance  to  direct  one's  life  that  a 
person  who  Is  unskilled  and  unemployed 
does  not  have. 

In  our  technological  society  there  is 
an  Increasing  demand  for  skilled  work- 
era.  This  Is  a  challenge  that  must  be  met 
by  our  cities  and  schools.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  city  of  San  Jose  Unified 
School  District  is  doing  just  this.  On 
January  30,  1969.  I  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending the  dedication  ceremonies  at  the 
San  Joee  Regional  Vocational  Center  and 
In  a  speech  Mr.  Henry  T.  Gunderson.  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
San  Jose  Unified  School  District,  told  the 
audience  how  San  Jose  is  meeting  the 
challenge  through  vocational  education. 
I  now  include  Mr.  Gunderson's  timely 
cooiments  In  the  Rscoao.  as  follows : 
Meetinc  the  Challence 
(By  Henry  T.  Ounderson) 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  meeting 
the  challenges  that  face  our  schools,  and  the 
ch.-inglng  times  we  are  living  in.  and  how 
we  miut  adjust  to  keep  abreast.  Tills  is  true, 
but  It  Is  the  tempo  of  change  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  by  evenu  over  which  we  had 
no  control  that  U  responsible  for  the  prob- 
lem* to  which  we  now  seek  solutions.  This 
tempo  has  greatly  accelerated  In  recent  years. 
due  to  man's  new  fund  of  knowledge  and 
mean*  to  apply  It,  and  whether  our  scientific 
and  technical  development  was  ntotivated  by 
Sputnik  or  the  arms  race,  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  are  no  leas  real. 
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7V>  fully  appreciate  this  tempo  of  change, 
permit  me  to  go  back  in  history  and  trace 
a  few  events  that  have  affected  our  lives. 
Pleaae  note  the  time  lag  ever  dacreaslng,  from 
the  time  an  Idea  was  aifrmnced,  to  its  devel- 
ofyment  and  ultimate  use. 

Hero  of  Alexandria  bnllt  a  boiler  about 
150  B.C.,  and  used  the  steam  generated  to 
drive  a  crude  turbine.  However.  It  wasnt 
until  aOOO  years  later  that  steam  was  used 
to  usher  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  that 
brought  a  great  change  In  people's  lives.  The 
Industrial  Age  started  a  movement  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities,  and  the  need  for  Indus- 
trial skills. 

The  flrst  principle  of  electricity  was  dis- 
covered by  Tbalea  In  600  B.C.  However,  it 
wasn't  until  1894,  through  the  combined 
genius  of  Teela-Edlson,  Steinmetz,  and 
others,  that  the  first  commercial  power  gen- 
eruting  plant  was  put  into  service. 

In  the  16tb  century  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
drew  plans  for  an  aeroplane,  which  looked 
remarkably  like  contemporary  planes,  and 
400  years  later  the  world  moved  Into  the  olr 
age. 

In  1695  the  X-ray  was  discovered,  and  only 
24  years  later,  Rutherford  split  the  nitrogen 
atom  by  alpha  rays.  Then,  28  years  later,  the 
atomic  bomb  became  an  awesome  reality. 

In  1926  experiment*  were  made  with  liquid 
fuel  rockeU,  and  In  1957,  came  Sputnik.  Our 
national  attention  and  energy  focused  on 
catching  up  In  the  missile  race  and  we  moved 
Into  the  space  age. 

At  present,  plans  for  equipment.  Jets,  and 
spaceships  are  becoming  almost  outmoded 
before  they  are  built,  due  to  the  acceleration 
of  man's  fund  of  knowledge  and  bis  ability 
to  store,  retrieve,  and  analyze  said  knowledge 
at  will,  through  the  lue  al  the  computer. 

Many  of  you  present  here  tonight  In  your 
life  have  witnessed  more  technical  and  scien- 
tific development  than  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  great 
strides  In  the  field  of  electronics,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  and  the  conquering 
of  outer  space.  Just  to  name  a  few,  and  with 
even  greater  predictions  for  the  future.  Each 
of  the  events  I  mentioned  has  brought  with  It 
a  constant  demand  for  new  skills  and  knowl- 
edge that  must  be  acquired,  not  mily  to  build 
and  to  construct  what  our  engineers  design, 
but  to  service  and  maintain  them  as  well. 
The  20th  century  has  brought  with  It  fantas- 
Uc  developments,  and  In  Its  wake  has  created 
many  major  problems  for  which  solutions 
must  be  found. 

The  days  are  gone  when  man  was  permit- 
ted a  slow  gradual  change,  when  simple  basic 
skills  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
for  centuries  on  end.  TT>e  problems  of  present 
day  society  permit  us  no  such  luxury.  Like 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  we  must  run  twice  as 
fast  Just  to  stand  still.  Vocational  training 
has  a  greater  role  to  play  than  ever  before,  if 
we  are  to  fully  meet  our  reepon&lbllitles  to 
our  youth.  We  must  provide  them  with  the 
skills  which  will  enable  tbem  to  organize 
their  Uvea — develop  positive  goals — and  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  their  families — a  life 
of  dignity,  fulfillment,  and  achievement. 

Those  of  you  assembled  here  tonight,  that 
received  your  flrst  occupational  skills  at  a 
Vocational  school  recognize  Its  value.  Yet 
today  a  large  percent  of  our  students  are 
dropping  out.  or  terminating  their  formal 
education  upon  graduating  from  high  school, 
with  no  specific  skills.  Too  often  they  become 
unemployed  statistics,  present  many  of  our 
social  problems,  and  endure  needless  years 
of  frustration.  The  Federal  government.  In 
response  to  these  problems,  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  high  sums  of  money  for 
many  programs  that  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon: to  provide  the  necessary  education  and 
acquisition  of  skills  to  gain  employment. 
Skills  that  might  have  been  acquired  at 
schools  such  aa  this  and  must  be  provided  If 
such  conditions  are  not  to  be  perT>etuated. 
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This  new  Regional  Vocational  Center  la 
the  response  of  the  district  to  meet  that 
challenge,  to  assist  students  to  take  that 
first  step  on  the  career  ladder  ot  occupa- 
tional training,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
gainful  employment  upon  completion  here, 
or  to  continue  their  education  In  college. 

The  environment,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment here  are  outstanding.  Architect  Allan 
Walter,  working  vrith  the  administration  and 
staff,  has  designed  an  artistic,  functional 
building,  incorporating  new  concepts  of 
space  allocations,  core  center,  flexibility  and 
expansion  for  future  growth.  As  a  regional 
school,  we  have  three  other  high  school 
districts,  Campbell,  Santa  Clara,  and  East- 
side,  sending  their  vocational  students  to 
enroll  in  an  exciting  new  way  to  learn. 

This  Joint  participation  Is  efficient  and 
practical.  It  not  only  frees  the  districts  from 
the  costly  duplication  of  building  facilities 
and  the  purchase  of  expensive  equipment 
that  too  often  faces  obsolescence,  but  per- 
mits a  wider  variety  of  occupational  courses 
to  be  offered  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. Team  teaching  has  been  Introduced, 
and  the  faculty  is  to  be  commended  on  their 
fine  cooperation  and  coordination  and  en- 
thusiasm. With  the  full  support  of  advisory 
committees  from  business,  industry,  labor 
and  management,  an  entirely  new  curricu- 
lum has  been  developed  and  modern  shops 
and  laboratory  equipment  Installed. 

A  new  approach  of  training  has  been  in- 
troduced, one  that  provides  a  good  under- 
standing In  families  of  occupation,  where 
basic  fundamentals  and  related  subjects  are 
coordinated  with  shop  and  laboratory  work. 
This  approach  will  Increase  the  student  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

This  center  is  fulfilling  a  broader  com- 
munity need  by  providing  for  adult  educa- 
tion, refresher  courses  for  journeymen,  and 
related  classes  for  apprentices,  as  well  as 
participating  in  M.D.T.A.  and  the  new  WIN 
programs,  which  provides  training  for  those 
who  have  had  to  seek  public  assistance,  giv- 
ing them  another  chance  to  acquire  the  nec- 
essary tools  to  enter  the  working  world.  A 
well  trained  person  is  seldom  a  recipient  of 
public  aid.  In  dedicating  this  San  Jose  Re- 
gional Vocational  Center,  let  us  not  feel  our 
task  Is  finished.  We  must  keep  aware  of  new 
changes  In  occupations,  as  well  aa  anticipat- 
ing Industrial  trends.  Our  faculty,  counsel- 
ing and  g:uldance  service  must  not  only  keep 
apace,  but  be  sensitive  to  the  students'  needs 
and  their  culttiral  background.  We  must  Im- 
prove the  Image  of  vocational  training  In  the 
homes,  schools,  and  the  community  If  we 
are  going  to  do  an  effective  job. 

We  must  develop  a  new  respect  for  work 
and  recognize  the  important  role  and  valu- 
able contribution  that  each  worker  makes  to 
the  total  effort  of  society.  Without  those  ef- 
forts, any  engineering  advances  and  Inven- 
tive dreams  would  remain  Just  dreams.  We 
have  a  challenge  to  develop  a  campus  en- 
vironment which  builds  pride  and  dignity 
among  the  students  and  acceptance  In  the 
conununlty.  We  can  111  afford  the  price  we 
have  been  paying  for  so-called  "status"  sym- 
bols of  prestige  and  the  stigma  that,  in  some 
quarters,  has  been  attached  to  honest  labor. 
As  no  child  is  born  Into  this  world  with 
racial  prejudice,  no  child  is  bom  with  such 
Intellectual  snobbery.  We  must  re-lnstlU  a 
proper  appreciation  of  true  values.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  successful  In  recruiting  large 
numbers  of  students  whose  inclinations, 
abilities,  and  interests  He  in  vocational  fields. 
We  need  surveys  to  follow  our  students  as 
they  enter  the  field  of  work  to  provide  feed- 
back information  on  how  well  we  are  meet- 
ing our  objectives  and  make  the  necessary 
changes  where  indicated.  And,  above  all.  we 
need  the  continued  support  of  the  commu- 
nity to  meet  our  expectations. 
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HITTING  WHERE  IT  HURTS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NXW    HAMPSHtaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's, 
press  indicates  that  the  embattled  dis- 
tinguished and  genial  Dr.  Hayakawa  of 
San  Francisco  State  College  has  started 
to  hit  where  it  hurts  In  standing  up 
against  student  and  faculty  insurrection. 
At  long  last  he  is  shutting  off  the  money 
and  this,  of  course,  is  what  rvas  Intended 
by  my  amendment  among  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1968, 
empowering  xmiversities  that  did  not 
wish  to  expel  willful  disruptors  of  their 
administration  to  cut  off  any  Federal 
scholarship  money. 

The  principle  should  apply  across  the 
board,  both  with  respect  to  Federal  and 
State  funds.  No  student  who  willfully  dis- 
rupts the  administration  of  a  college 
should  receive  financial  assistance  from 
any  public  source. 

It  is  all  so  ridiculous  anyway  because 
of  course  the  answer  is  shown  by  the 
excerpt  that  follows,  reflecting  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. Tliere  is  no  nonsense  there  and 
there  should  be  no  nonsense  anyi^'here 
at  any  self-respecting  educational  In- 
stitution. 

The  long  and  short  of  all  of  this  is  very 
simple.  If  a  student  wishes  to  attend  a 
particular  school  he  conducts  himself 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  that 
school  or  he  Is  out.  He  agrees  to  this 
when  he  applies  for  admission.  Once  ex- 
pelled he  becomes  a  trespasser  on  the 
campus  and  can  be  dealt  with  as  any 
trespasser.  Sooner  or  later,  I  predict  that 
out  of  one  will  be  out  of  all  by  agreement 
amongst  college  administrators  nation- 
wide. It  is  about  time. 

The  news  items  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  18,  1969,  follows: 
Hayakawa  Gets  Cotjrt  To  Bar  Rebels'  Funds 
(By  Rosa  GustalUs) 
San  Fkancisco,  February  17.— A  Superior 
Court  Judge  today  placed  student  govern- 
ment funds  at  San  FVanclsco  State  College  In 
receivership,  thus  In  effect  silencing  the  two 
militant  campus  newspapers  and  cutting  off 
funds  from  the  Black  Students  Union  as 
classes  resumed  for  the  spring  semester. 

Judge  Edward  O'Day,  acting  on  a  petition 
by  the  State  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  college  administration,  named  the  Bank 
of  America's  trust  fund  as  receiver.  He  set  a 
hearing  for  Wednesday  on  another  part  of  the 
petition,  for  removal  of  the  officers  of  the 
Associated  Students  organization  on  grounds 
they  had  misappropriated  funds. 

The  San  Francisco  SUte  acting  president, 
S.  I.  Hayakawa,  accused  student  body  officers 
of  "dishonest  use  of  public  money."  He  de- 
nied that  the  court  action  was  taken  because 
the  group  had  supported  the  BSU-led  student 
strike  that  has  kept  the  campus  In  turmoil 
since  Nov.  5.  The  action  was,  he  said, 
"against  gangsterism  and  common  thievery 
going  on  m  the  background  of  the  strike." 

Dr.  Hayakawa  said  he  had  evidence  that  an 
Associated  Students  check  had  been  used  to 
purchase  a  rlfie.  However,  when  pressed  for 
details,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  check  In  question 
was  an  employes  pay  check. 
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The  State  Attorney  General's  petition 
charged  tliat  Associated  Students'  officers 
withdrew  $114,091  of  $226,000  In  reserve 
funds.  It  alleged  that  the  officers  converted 
$33,425  of  the  group's  assets  to  their  own  .ind 
others'  use. 

The  officers  of  the  Associated  Students  de- 
clined to  comment  pending  consultation  with 
their  attorney.  However,  a  student  source 
close  to  the  operations  of  that  body  said  it 
was  not  unusual  to  borrow  money  from  sav- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  semester  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  Associated  Students 
$417,070  annual  budget  Is  financed  mainly 
by  $10  fees  paid  by  every  student  at  regis- 
tration. 

The  Dally  Gater  and  Open  Process,  the  two 
campus  pajjers,  are  financed  in  part  by  Asso- 
ciated Student  money.  It  Is  not  expected 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  continue  pub- 
lishing. 

The  campus  was  quiet  today  as  students 
trudged  to  classes  on  the  first  day  of  a  semes- 
ter that  promises  to  be  as  troubled  as  the 
one  just  ended.  For  the  first  time  In  weeks 
there  were  no  pickets — but  everyone  was  pre- 
paring for  a  continuation  of  the  long  siege. 

Notre  Dame  Adopts  Hard  Stand  on  Rebels 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  February  17. — The  Pres- 
dent  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  acting 
in  the  wake  of  an  outbreak  in  which  four 
persons  were  Injured  ten  days  ago,  today 
laid  down  a  no-nonsense  policy  of  suspen- 
sion, expulsion  and  arrest. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  in  an  open 
letter  to  students  and  faculty  members,  said 
disrupters  "will  be  given  15  minutes  of  medi- 
tation to  cease  and  desist"  before  they  .^re 
punished. 

"If  they  do  not  within  that  time  cease  and 
desist,  they  will  be  asked  for  their  identity 
cards. 

In  other  developments: 

A  student  group  calling  Itself  the  "Steer- 
ing Committee  to  Reform  the  University" 
marched  Into  the  office  of  the  President  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  laid  down 
a  list  of  demands  It  said  were  non-negotiable. 
The  demands  included  equal  rights  for 
women,  abolition  of  ROTC  academic  credits 
and  a  ban  on  military  recruitment  on  cnm- 
pxis. 

In  West  Chester,  Pa.,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Cheyney  State  College  made  permanent 
the  expulsion  of  six  Negro  militants  for  tak- 
ing part  in  campus  disorders  last  November. 

Six  students  were  suspended  from  Roose- 
velt University  in  Chicago  for  disrupting  a. 
psychology  class.  Dean  of  Students  Lawrence 
Silverman  had  warned  student  rebels  the 
school  "would  not  permit  interference  with 
the  right  to  teach."  He  said  none  of  the  six 
was  enrolled  in  the  class. 

A  special  faculty  committee  appointed 
after  last  spring's  student  uprising  at  Colum- 
bia University  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
University  Senate  with  members  from  the 
student  body,  the  faculty  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 


HUNGER   IN   AMERICA— PART   IH 


FION.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  previ- 
ously noted  the  publication  in  the  New 
Yorlc  Times  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Ho- 
mer Bigart  on  "Hunger  in  America." 

The  third  article  in  that  series,  entitled 
"Negroes  in  Mississippi  Delta  Poorly  Fed 
Despite  Federal  Aid,"  describes  the  inad- 
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equaey  of  present  Federal  food  programs 
in  the  MlaslMippl  Delta  area.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  read  Mr.  Blgart's  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  purpose  of  the  food  pro- 
grams passed  by  the  Congress  is  being 
fnistrated. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  th«  New  York  Times.  Feb.   18,   1999) 
Hi.'N4»a     XM     Amxmca:      Miasxasipn     Dslt* 
PooKLT  PSD  Ocsprrs  PsnnuL  Aid 

(By  Homer  Blgut) 

Yazoo  Crrr.  Miaa. —  •They  aren't  sUrvlng. 
really,  but  they  are  undernourished  as  hell." 

Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  a  Jackson  pediatrician 
and  civil  rlghu  leader,  made  this  diagnosis 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Negro  homes  In  the 
Delta. 

The  degree  of  hunger  among  Delta  Negroes 
has  been  a  political  Issue  ever  since  April. 
19«7.  when  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  and  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania  toured  the  Delta  and  reported 
that  many  people  were  "slowly  starving." 

Indignant  denials  came  from  the  white  es- 
tablishment. The  general  response  was  "we 
treat  our  niggers  fine."  Dr.  Shirley  recalled. 
Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson  Jr.  reportedly  described 
aB  "fat  "and  shiny"  every  Magnolia  State 
NVgro  titst  met  his  eye. 

The  Issue  flared  up  anew  after  a  team  of 
doctors  headed  by  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Wheeler 
of  Charlotte.  N.C.,  reported  to  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  a  widespread  and  "desper- 
ate" need  for  food  and  medical  care. 

The  Federal  food  programs  were  not  only 
inaoequate.  they  said,  but  were  run  by  local 
authorities  with  flagrant  political  or  racial 
bias.  The  doctors'  indictment  was  harsh: 
"It  Is  unbelievable  to  us  that  a  nation  as  rich 
as  ours,  with  all  Its  technological  and  sclen- 
tlflc  resources,  has  to  permit  thousands  and 
thoiuands  of  children  to  go  hungry,  go  sick, 
and  die  grim  and  premature  deaths." 

Though  many  people  may  think  flrst  of 
Mississippi  when  the  subject  of  hunger  comes 
up,  the  state  actually  has  a  good  record  of 
participation  In  Federal  food  programs.  EIv- 
ery  one  of  Its  83  counties  Is  enrolled  In  either 
food  stamps  or  direct  commodity  distribu- 
tion, a  better  record  than  New  York,  where 
six  counties  (Sullivan.  Rockland.  Putnam. 
Chenango.  Ontario  and  Otsego)  do  not  par- 
ticipate and  have  no  plans  for  Joining  the 
food  programs. 

Nor  are  the  Delta  counties  the  hungriest  In 
the  land.  Stomachs  of  reservation  Indians 
are  probably  emptier  more  often  than 
stomach*  of  Delta  blacks. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Americans  are 
chronically  hungry.  The  best  educated  );uess 
comea  from  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bryant,  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  Health  Affairs. 

According  to  Dr.  Bryant,  there  are  12  to  15 
million  "hard-core  poor."  The  "hard  core" 
are  defined  as  those  families  with  an  annual 
Income  of  less  than  t2.000.  based  on  a  family 
of  four.  Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  a  family  of  four  must  spend 
$1,284  for  an  adequate  diet.  Dr.  Bryant  con- 
cludes that  a  family  earning  less  than  $3,000 
would  And  It  Impossible  to  buy  enough  food 
to  meet  minimum  nutrition  standards  after 
meeting  other  essential  human  needs. 

At  present,  the  food  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reach  about  6.333.- 
000  personc.  many  of  whom  are  better  off 
than  the  "hard-core  poor."  So,  by  some  offi- 
cial estimates  there  are  at  least  six  to  nine 
million  Americans  for  whom  iiunger  in»y  be 
almost  a  dally  fact  of  life. 

NKWSPAPnw  COVZR   WAU.S 

It  was  cold  and  rainy  the  day  Dr  Shirley 
led  a  visitor  Into  a  back-street  shack  where 
a  Negro  couple  and  several  children  were 
huddling  at  a  flreplace.  Most  of  the  windows 
were  plugged  with  cardboard,  which  rattled 
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dismally  against  the  wind  and  rain;  old  news- 
papers covered  the  walls. 

Bight  children  were  counted  In  the  room 
and  Dr.  Shirley,  poking  carefully  Into  a  pile 
of  ragged,  musty  quilts,  found  two  mor* 
Infants  asleep  In  the  bed.  He  said  the  woman 
had  given  birth  to  triplets  four  months  be- 
fore: one  died  at  birth,  and  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors had  nearly  expired  of  diarrhea  and  was 
Just  back  from  a  Jackson  hospital.  The  Infant 
was  almost  certain  to  g^t  diarrhea  very  soon 
again  under  these  living  conditions,  the  doc- 
tor said. 

The  family  was  unable  to  get  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  l>ecause  the  husband  was  con- 
sidered able-bodied.  He  earned  $100  last 
month,  but  now.  In  midwinter,  there  was 
no  farm  work  available.  The  family  had 
nearly  used  up  Its  food  stamps,  all  that  was 
left  was  sweet  potatoes,  condensed  milk  and 
grits,  the  mother  said. 

Dr.  Shirley  examined  the  babies,  calling 
attention  to  the  lack  of  subcutaneous  tissue 
on  their  tiny  arms  and  legs.  "They  need  pro- 
tein, calories  and  Iron."  he  said. 

"Too  many  people  sleeping  in  that  bed,' 
the  woman  muttered  from  the  flreplace. 

"If  I  can  run  across  a  baby  bed,  I'll  get 
It  to  you,"  Dr.  Shirley  promised. 

BT7DGST  IS  DESCRIBKO 

In  another  shack,  where  daylight  could  be 
seen  through  a  corner  rathole,  a  mother 
with  seven  children,  living  on  social  security 
payments  of  $9S.40  a  month,  described  her 
budget.  She  had  to  make  a  cash  contribu- 
tion of  $38  to  obtain  $»«  In  food  stamps  and 
"I  run  out  of  food  In  the  third  week."  Her 
rent  she  said,  was  $16  a  month,  plus  $5  or  $6 
for  gas.  plus  $8  for  Ughu  and  $3  for  water. 
That  left  about  $25  for  all  other  essentials — 
clothes,  soap  and  supplemental  food  to  get 
eight  people  through  the  rest  of  the  month. 

Occasional  housework  for  white  families 
paid  $3.50  to  $5  a  day,  she  oald.  then  she 
had  to  hire  a  baby  sitter.  Baby  sitters  charge 
50  cents  a  head,  and  with  four  children  under 
six  years  that  would  come  to  $2,  leaving 
$1.50  to  $3  for  the  day's  work. 

"If  you  could  get  a  Job  would  you  work?" 
Dr  Shirley  asked. 

"I  sure  would."  said  the  mother  emphati- 
cally. "I  never  want  to  be  on  welfare,  pe- 
riod." 

"That's  the  tale  you  always  hear  in  town: 
"They  don't  want  to  work.'  "  Dr.  Shirley  said. 

Negroes  who  get  sick  In  Yazoo  City  are 
sent  to  the  Afro- American  Hospital,  a  county- 
supported  Institution  that  cannot  afford  a 
pathologist  nor  even  a  laboratory  technician. 

There.  Dr.  Cyril  A.  Walwyn.  the  director, 
contended  that  hunger  in  the  Delta  was  not 
decreasing,  as  most  whites  insisted:  he  had 
seen  too  many  pot-bellied,  worm-Infested 
voun'jsters. 

"I  feel  they  are  slowly  starving,"  he  said. 
Dr.  Walwyn  was  one  of  the  six  doctors  who 
wrote  the  Delta  hunger  report. 

"I  have  a  quarrel  with  the  welfare  peo- 
ple," he  continued.  "They  Just  don't  care. 
Often  they  show  a  patronizing  attitude  to- 
ward the  poor.  If  I  am  not  as  suppliant  and 
cringing  as  they  think  I  should  be,  they 
won't  give  me  help." 

Driving  back  to  Jackson.  Dr.  Shirley  said: 
"Black  people  have  changed.  A  lot  of  the 
old  fear  Is  gone.  But  people  are  still  dying 
unnecessarily  of  disease  and  poor  nutrition 
has  contributed  to  their  dying." 

CHANCCS   Aax   OIMINtSHCO 

A  baby's  chances  of  recovering  from 
pneumonia  or  severe  diarrhea  are  diminished 
considerably  if  he's  undernourished.  So  this 
kid  win  die.  and  It's  listed  on  the  death 
certificate  as  diarrhea.  Now,  this  kid  didn't 
starve  to  death  But  if  he'd  been  In  fairly 
good  nutritive  status  he  wouldn't  have  died." 
Dr.  Shirley  said  he  had  seen  people  «at 
almost   anything   they   could   chew.   Includ- 
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Ing  tar  from  telephone  poles — "they  say  Its 
good  for  the  gums" — and  even  clay.  I>regnant 
women,  especially,  would  pop  a  piece  of  earth 
in  their  mouths,  explaining  they  "had  a  taste 
for  it." 

"And  they  might  get  some  essential  min- 
erals out  of  It."  he  said. 

Describing  the  plight  of  thousands  of  Delta 
families  displaced  by  the  mechanization 
of  the  cotton  plantations.  Dr.  Shirley  said 
he  sometimes  wondered  If  Negroes  were  not 
better  off  In  slavery  days. 

"In  open  slavery  times  human  life  was  of 
some  value."  he  mused.  "If  master  paid  $100 
for  a  man  he'd  see  that  his  property  was 
well  taken  cnre  of.  Just  like  a  prize  bull 
But  now  the  black  people  are  no  longer  on 
the  plantations.  There  Is  no  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  them,  no  need  to  help 
them." 

Dr.  Shirley,  as  head  of  Mississippi  Action 
For  Progress,  a  Head  Start  program,  recent- 
ly received  $106,000  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  provide  free  food 
stamps  for  the  desperately  poor  of  three 
counties — LePlore.  Scott  and  Claiborne — 
where  the  situation  was  called  "critical." 

But  he  accused  the  state  Welfare  depart- 
ment of  trying  to  frustrate  the  effort  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  checks  in  payment  for  the 
stamps,  even  though  the  checks  were  backed 
by  special  cash  deposits  In  the  county  banks. 
Meanwhile  he  had  helped  some  families  out 
of  emergencies  by  giving  them  cash. 

The  main  complaint  about  the  Federal  food 
programs  in  the  DelU  was  that  they  simply 
were  not  reaching  the  most  desfierately  poor 

MTSTEST   FINALLY    SOLVED 

Even  though  the  minimum  cash  invest- 
ment for  food  stamps  by  the  poorest  fam- 
ilies— those  with  an  Income  of  less  than  $20 
a  month — had  been  reduced  from  $2  to  50 
cents,  there  were  still  hundreds  of  families 
that  couldn't  raise  50  cents. 

It  had  taken  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  several  years  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  why  the  number  of  partici- 
pants In  food  programs  always  dropped  sharp- 
ly whenever  a  county  switched  from  free  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  surplus  commodities  to 
food  stamps.  Finally,  some  of  his  aides  went 
to  Mississippi  and  brought  back  the  start- 
ling news:  "There  are  families  existing  with 
no  discernible  income." 

Today,  families  in  the  food  stamp  program 
complain  that  the  amount  of  monthly  food 
they  obtain  usually  Is  exhausted  after  the 
third  week.  A  board  of  inquiry  headed  by 
Dr.  Leslie  W.  Dunbar,  executive  director  of 
the  Field  Foundation,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  E. 
Mays,  president  emeritus  of  Morehouse  Col- 
lege, and  sponsored  by  the  Citizens'  Crusade 
Against  Poverty,  an  organization  with  the 
backing  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  reported 
a  year  ago  that  the  money  value  of  the 
stamps  fell  "consistently  and  deliberately  be- 
low the  amount  necessary  to  secure  n  mini- 
mally adequate  diet." 

This  indictment  was  substantiated  la«>t 
month  when  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Survey,  the  first  scientific 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  meas- 
ure malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  called 
the  food  programs  inadequate. 

In  OreenviUe.  Mrs.  Frances  Young  said 
she  had  to  feed  herself  and  nine  children  on 
$118  worth  of  food  a  month  purchased  by 
stamps  for  which  she  paid  $33.  Her  monthly 
Income  was  $55  from  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, plus  $50  sent  by  her  elderly  daughter 
In  Detroit.  Total,  $105, 

Rent  took  $35  a  month,  she  said,  and  bills 
were  overdue  for  gas.  electricity  and  water 
She  had  doctor  bills  totaling  $333. 

AGED    LIVE    IN    CABINS 

"I  can't  feed  this  family."  said  Mrs.  Young 
despairingly.  "We  have  pinto  beans  and 
bread.  That's  all  for  supper." 
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"And  this  here's  what  I'm  sweeping  with," 
she  said,  wrathfully  snatching  up  a  stringy 
broom  worn  down  to  a  final  clutch  of  straws. 

But  at  least  the  Youngs  were  better  off 
than  some  aged  and  lonely  Negroes  that  re- 
mained In  rural  cabins  after  their  youngsters 
had  gone  North  to  find  work.  The  only  nurs- 
ing home  for  Negroes  In  the  area  burned 
down  on  Jan.  18,  killing  seven  of  the  aged 
and  destitute.  Including  an  old  woman  who 
had  been  restrained  by  chicken  wire  because 
she  was  senile. 

The  whole  town  was  shocked,  but  no  one, 
white  or  black,  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
blame  Carrie  Weaver  and  her  husband  Wash, 
who  ran  the  flretrap.  After  all,  the  victims 
had  no  other  place  to  live. 

Wash  Weaver  told  of  finding  old  Ann 
House,  who  must  have  been  80,  he  said,  lying 
helplessly  In  her  cabin,  wasted  down  to  100 
pounds  because  no  one  had  brought  food. 

"She  must  have  been  layln'  on  the  fioor 
for  days,"  Wash  Weaver  said.  "I  had  to  cut 
her  clothes  otT  with  a  knife." 

Mrs.  House  was  one  of  the  fire  victims. 

Down  In  Isaquena  County,  one  of  the 
poorest  counties  In  the  Delta,  Mrs.  Unlta 
Blackwell,  a  leader  of  the  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  said  a  few  more  commodities 
had  become  available  under  the  direct  dis- 
tribution program  but  that  people  still 
weren't  getting  a  balanced  diet  from  the  free 
surplus  foods.  (The  Agriculture  Department 
offers  each  county  a  choice  between  a  free 
but  very  limited  commodities  distribution 
and  the  stamp  program;  no  county  can  have 
both). 

Mrs.  Blackwell  was  worried  about  the 
children, 

"Grown  folks  have  been  hungry  a  long, 
long  time,"  she  said,  "but  the  kids  just  got 
here  and  we  dont  want  them  mixed  up  with 
blood  disorders.  If  you  can't  get  enough 
food,  your  brain  wont  work." 

There  are  two  developments  In  the  Delta 
that  promise  better  times. 

A  distinguished  blraclal  group  of  Mlssls- 
Blpplans,  Including  Dr.  Temple  Alnsworth, 
former  president  of  the  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  Right  Rev.  John  Allln, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mississippi; 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Carter,  dean  of  the  Mississippi 
School  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Albert  B.  Brltton, 
a  leading  Negro  doctor  in  Jackson,  have  pro- 
posed Federal  funding  for  a  crash  program 
to  lower  the  Infant,  maternal  and  child 
mortality  rates  In  five  Delta  counties. 

Delta  counties  have  a  history  of  the  highest 
Infant  mortality  rate  among  Negroes  In  the 
country — 72.7  per  1,000  live  births  In  1965. 
The  maternal  death  rate  among  Negroes  was 
25.1  In  the  same  year. 

The  blraclal  committee  proposes  as  a 
"short-term  objective"  a  20  per  cent  cut  In 
the  excessively  high  Infant,  maternal  and 
child  mortality  rates  In  the  five  counties — 
Sharkey,  Issaquena,  Holmes,  Humphreys  and 
Washington  In  the  first  year.  Health  services 
In  the  counties  would  be  strengthened,  scores 
of  mld-wlves  and  health  aides  trained  and 
sanitation  Improved.  The  committee  asked 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  $3,405,000. 

Some  Negro  leaders,  Including  Dr.  Shirley, 
have  criticized  the  project,  saying  It  would  be 
dominated  by  whites.  The  committee  is  com- 
posed of  five  whites  and  four  Negroes. 

PKOJKCT  IS  EXPANDED 

The  Other  development  Is  the  further  ex- 
pansion Of  the  Tufts  Delta  Health  Project, 
sponsored  by  Tufts  University,  in  Bolivar 
County. 

Convinced  of  the  "enormous  futility"  of 
trying  to  tackle  health  problems  without 
changing  other  aspects  of  Delta  life,  such 
as  housing,  employment  and  education.  Jack 
Gelger,  director  of  the  project,  and  other 
leaders,  are  now  helping  Negroes  operate  a 
farm  cooperative,  rebuild  houses  and  plan 
Negro  enterprises. 

With  guidance  from  the  Government  of 
Israel — Zev  Barash,  representative  of  Hlstad- 
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ruth  in  New  York  City,  has  sent  several  Delta 
Negroes  to  Israel  to  study  farm  cooperatives 
there — the  project  has  formed  the  Northern 
Bolivar  Farm  Cooperative,  which  last  year 
grew  over  a  million  pounds  of  produce  on 
rented  land.  Starting  with  120  acres,  the 
cooperative  hopes  to  expand  to  500  acres  this 
year. 

CANNERY  FOR  "SOUL  FOOD" 

There  are  tentative  plans  for  a  $400,000 
cannery  that  would  process  "soul  food"  for 
the  ethnic  market,  such  as  coUards,  gumboes 
and  mustard  greens. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Roy  Brown,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  and  preventive  medicine 
at  Tufts,  and  Dr.  Florence  Halpern,  a  psy- 
chologist from  New  York,  are  surveying  the 
medical  and  social  backgrounds  of  400  Negro 
children  up  to  age  three. 

Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Halpern  are  convinced 
that  Negro  children  brought  up  In  the  Delta 
already  suffer  brain  retardation  because  of 
crushing  poverty  before  they  are  old 
enough — three — to  enter  the  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. 

"One  of  the  things  that  pulls  them  down 
Is  the  lack  of  verbal  stimulation  at  home," 
Dr.  Brown  said.  "Perhaps  we  should  bring 
them  Into  Head  Start  programs  at  three 
months,  instead  of  three  years." 
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NANCY     A.     THOMPSON     RETIRES: 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   ICrW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nancy  A. 
Thompson,  Assistant  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  re- 
tiring after  faithfully  serving  the  United 
States  for  31  years. 

Miss  Thompson  embarked  upon  her 
dedication  to  public  service  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  In  her  first  3  years  she 
served  in  the  Treasury,  Interior,  and 
War  Departments,  as  well  as  the  NLRB. 
Then,  she  began  a  28-year  career  with 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Miss  Thompson  is  the  proverbial  "self- 
made  woman."  She  obtained  her  college 
credits,  a  George  Washington  University 
Law  School  education,  and  V/2  years  of 
accounting  at  night  while  holding  down 
a  full-time  Job. 

Prior  to  assuming  her  present  duties 
in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Miss  Thompson  served  with  dis- 
tinction In  the  Department's  Lands  Di- 
vision. Board  of  Immigration  Appeals, 
and  OfiBce  of  Allen  Property. 

Endowed  with  a  keen  mind  and  an  ex- 
uberant, friendly  personality,  Miss 
Thompson  exemplifies  the  highest  cali- 
ber public  servant.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  recognized  her  outstanding 
qualities  with  a  Sustained  Superior  Per- 
formance Award  and  a  Special  Commen- 
dation Award.  The  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  is  Indebted  to  Miss  Thompson 
for  her  able,  most  cooi>erative  assistance 
In  the  10  years  during  which  she  has 
been  serving  the  Congress  through  the 
Department  of  Justice.  We  will  miss  her, 
but  she  has  earned  the  right  to  enjoy  a 
long  and  healthy  retirement. 

I  join  with  the  friends  Miss  Thompson 
leaves  behind  in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  In  wishing  her 
health  and  happiness. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent regulations  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  governing  CATV 
have  caused  considerable  chaos  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  I  am  concerned  more 
particularly  because  the  Jerrold  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  in  Philadelphia  Is  a  major 
producer  of  equipment  used  in  this  new 
industry.  A  substantial  number  of  Jer- 
rold employees,  some  2,100  workers,  are 
residents  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
represent,  I  am  convinced  that  the  reg- 
ulations are  capricious  and  that  a  better 
approach  would  be  for  legislative  action 
in  the  field  involved,  I  implore  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  re- 
consider the  action  it  has  taken  and  at 
least  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  its  new 
regulations  pending  action  by  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  situation  is  truly  stated  in  a  state- 
ment by  Louis  L.  Kaplan,  International 
representative.  United  Electrical  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers  of  America — UE — 
District  No.  1,  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  Febi-uary  4, 
1969.  Having  received  permission,  I  make 
his  statement  a  part  of  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Statement  of  Loxjis  L.  Kaplan 
On  December  12,  1968,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  gave  notice  of  cer- 
tain proposed  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing CATV.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission 
froze  the  processing  of  all  CATV  applications 
and  all  further  developments  of  CATV  sta- 
tions not  already  In  operation  at  the  time 
of  the  notice.  It  Is  probable  that  this  freeze 
will  remain  In  effect  for  at  least  a  year  or 
more  while  the  Commission  deliberates. 

The  effect  of  this  action  has  been  disas- 
trous to  the  industry,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  which  doomed  not  only 
the  affected  workers  to  poverty  and  hard- 
ship but  their  families  as  well.  Moreover,  in 
upstate  New  York  where  TACO  Is  the  major 
or  only  employer,  the  hardship  Is  borne  by 
the  whole  community  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  approximately  50,000  people  Is  nt 
stake. 

This  union  does  not  know  the  extent  of 
the  damage  to  other  areas  of  the  country  btit 
we  would  venture  to  state  that  it  has  been 
considerable  and  that  the  full  effect  of  the 
Commission's  freeze  on  CATV  has  not  yet 
been  felt. 

The  freeze  on  CATV  operations  has  re- 
sulted m  a  suspension  In  manufacture  of 
equipment  for  the  use  of  CATV  stations. 
That  Is  the  UE's  Immediate  concern — pro- 
tecting the  Jobs  and  working  conditions  of 
the  workers  who  make  that  equipment. 

However,  we  would  be  opposed  to  the  PCCs 
freeze  on  CATV  even  if  the  Jobs  of  our  mem- 
bership were  not  Involved.  The  FCC  action 
would  deprive  thousands  of  UE  members  and 
millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  fringe 
areas  of  full  access  to  television  broadcasts. 
With  those  brief  remarks,  the  UE  desires 
to  make  the  following  points  for  the  Com- 
missions consideration : 

1.  In  the  enabling  act  of  1934.  the  Com- 
mission vifas  created  "for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
m  communication  by  wire  and  radio  so  as  to 
make  available,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all 
people  of  the   United  States   a  rapid,   efS- 
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clent.  n»Uonwlde  and  worldwide  wire  and 
radio  conununlcatlon  service  with  adequate 
facilitiea  at  reaaonable  charges,  (emphasis 
added ) .  This  mandate  stlU  exists  and  has 
been  expanded  over  the  years  as  technologi- 
cal developments  made  it  necessary. 

3.  In  the  past  35  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  growth  tn  the  communication 
Industry  but.  today,  the  airwaves  are  domi- 
nated by  three  major  networks  and  will  con- 
tinue to  so  dominate  the  air  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  This  has  resulted  In  gigantic 
profits  for  the  networks  Involved  but  haa 
not  resulted  In  bringing  "to  all  people  of 
the  United  States  communication  services 
with  adequate  facilities  at  reasonable 
eliarges."  The  profits  of  the  networks  are 
Maored  whatever  may  happen  to  UHP  or 
CATV.  Therefore.  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
for  PCC  to  foster  expansion  of  communica- 
tion services  tn  every  way  possible  to  meet 
the  existing  need  and  future  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

3.  Our  economy  Is  based  on  competition. 
It  Is  In  the  public  policy  to  encourage  com- 
petition as  against  the  development  of  mas- 
sive monopolistic  enterprises.  Yet  the  PCC 
action  runs  directly  counter  to  public  pol- 
icy. It  would  discourage  competition  by  small 
CATV  , companies  and  put  the  nation's  air 
i^ves  ,q)ore  firmly  In  the  grip  of  the  three 
major  networks. 

4.  The  Commission's  proposed  rules  and 
regulations  condemned  to  death  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  over  30.000  people  who 
live  In  Sherburne,  Norwich  and  New  Berlin. 
N.T.  It  has  seriously  crippled  the  economy 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  affect  other  com- 
munities from  coast  to  coast.  It  will  aSect 
the  national  economy  through  loss  of  taxes. 
None  of  this  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

5.  In  these  days,  when  poverty  Is  one  of 
our  country's  greatest  burdens,  the  PCC 
has  paralyzed  a  new  and  expanding  industry 
that  has  provided  and  can  provide  thou- 
sands of  skilled  Job*.  The  Commission's  ac- 
tion was  not  In  the  public  interest. 

fl.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  public  policy  to 
actively  provide  Job  opportunltlea  for  Ne- 
groes. Including  their  training  for  skilled 
Jobs.  UE  has  worked  together  with  otanage- 
ment  to  fully  integrate  the  work  force  at 
Jerrold.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts.  Negroes 
comprise  approximately  40  "r  of  the  total 
employment.  Through  on-the-job  training 
programs.  Negroes  have  acquired  the  skills  to 
work  at  the  most  skilled  Jobs  together  with 
whites,  in  substantial  numbers  and  at  wages 
that  are  among  the  highest  in  the  industry. 

But  the  PCC  action  has  already  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  Joba  of  20'^  of  the  Negroes 
among  the  employees  at  Jerrold.  Many  more 
would  be  scheduled  for  layoffs  If  the  PCC 
policies  are  continued. 

7.  By  the  freeze  on  CATV  development,  the 
Commission  has  placed  an  additional  strain 
on  communications.  Providing  the  people 
with  adequate  communication  services  Is  not 
being  done.  CATV  can  Jump  mountains,  dip 
into  valleys  and  city  canyons  and  provide 
clear  reception,  local  programs  and  special 
events  that  the  networks,  for  profit  reasons, 
win  not  or  do  not  carry,  or  cannot  provide.  It 
Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  foster  these  ad- 
ditional services. 

8.  There  Is  no  need  for  this  union  to  point 
out  the  obvious  but  It  Is  well-known  to  all 
of  us  that  the  major  networks  are  not  now 
providing  the  diversified  programming  that 
can  be  made  available  through  CATV  sys- 
tems. In  fact,  the  networks  would  prefer  to 
rorce  upon  both  UHP  and  CATV  stations  the 
packaged  goods  produced  In  their  own  stu- 
dios whether  or  not  these  systems  want 
ihem — and.  I  might  add.  at  prices  that  would 
prohibit  expansion  of  the  CATV  system. 
CATV  stations  can  also  provide  programs  of 
local  interest  such  as  area  sport  events,  po- 
litical speeches,  proceedings  of  citizens  and 
educational  groups  which  the  networks  sim- 
ply will  not  provide.  It  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  provide  these  additional  serrlces. 
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9.  It  Is  m  the  public  Interest  for  the  Com- 
mission to  foster  "adequate  facilities  at  rea- 
sonable chargea"  which  cannot  prevail  If 
CATV  subscribers  must  pay  for  the  cable 
equipment,  the  receiving  sets,  the  fees  de- 
manded by  the  networks,  and  meet  the  de- 
mands of  performing  artists  for  royalties  over 
and  above  those  already  received.  This  finan- 
cial burden  which  would  unquestionably  be 
passed  on  to  the  Individual  viewer,  would 
limit  subscriptions,  restrict  expansion  of  the 
Indiutry.  and  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  Portnlghtly  Corp.  V.  United  Art- 
ists Television.  Inc.  This  would  not  be  in 
accord  with  the  public  Interest  or  PCC's 
mandate. 

10.  Preezlng  further  development  of  CATV 
Is  contrary  to  public  Interest  because  It  is 
Inconsistent  with  past  practices  of  the  Com- 
mlnlon  when  promulgating  new  rules  and 
regulations.  The  UE  protests  this  arbitrary 
action  and  respectively  suggests  that  the 
Commission  can  best  serve  the  public  by 
making  Its  rules  and  regulations  effective  on 
the  date  a  final  decision  Is  Issued. 

U.  The  present  freeze  on  CATV  develop- 
ment will  destroy  many  small  manufactur- 
ing companies  who  cannot  remain  In  busi- 
ness while  the  Conunlsslon  makes  up  Its  col- 
lective mind.  This  restricts  free  enterprise 
and  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  We 
do  not  believe  that  In  the  coming  months 
while  the  Commission  carries  on  Its  delib- 
erations that  any  major  damage  will  be  In- 
flicted on  the  networks,  or  even  on  UHP 
stations. 

13.  The  PCC  has  asked  why  cable  broad- 
casters should  get.  without  charge,  programs 
for  which  the  major  TV  networks  have  to 
pay.  The  question  might  be  better  poecd 
"Why  should  the  major  broadcasting  com- 
panies receive  additional  subsidies  over  and 
above  their  Immensely  profitable  control  of 
a  natural  resource?" 

13.  In  Informal  discussions  with  officials 
of  the  PCC.  It  has  been  suggested  to  repre- 
sentatives of  this  union  that  the  layoffs  that 
have  occurred  In  the  equipped  manufactur- 
ing shops  were  not  due  to  the  Commission's 
actions.  We  reject  that  suggestion  for  two 
reasons:  Ptrst.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  any 
company  will  release  from  Its  employment 
not  Just  production  workers  but  the  highly 
skilled  technicians,  engineers,  administrative 
and  sales  employees,  which  has  happened  In 
Jerrold  and  TACO.  Secondly,  It  Is  even  more 
Incredible  that  a  company  would  voluntarily 
endanger  Its  financial  standing  and  court 
bankruptcy. 

14.  In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  union  firmly  believes  that  a  laborer  Is 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  that  we  do  not  reject 
outright  the  demands  of  performing  artists 
for  additional  royalties  for  shows  carried 
over  CATV.  However,  we  believe  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  for  these  royalties  to  be  as 
low  as  possible  and  that  In  making  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  the  Commission 
should  lend  Its  Influence  toward  expanding 
a  communication  service,  regardless  of  other 
factors,  and  that  this  Is  most  consistent 
with  the  Commission's  mandate. 

Thank  you.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 


ARTHUR  F.  BURNS:  UT.'TOUCHABLES 
UNENDING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOCrlStANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTAllVKS 
Tuesday,  February  IS,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Is  there  a 
dime's  worth  of  difference?" 

To  help  our  colleagues  appreciate 
what  is  going  on  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  our  country  infected  by  an  unending 
parade  of  untouchables.  I  place  Prank 
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Capell's  Herald  of  Freedom  for  Febru- 
ary 21,  1969,  at  this  point  in  my  com- 
ments: 

AaTHtn  p.  BumNS 

With  the  advent  of  Richard  Nixon  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the  "In- 
visible government"  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  visible.  When  the  Democrats  took  over 
In  1961  It  was  ADA  people  who  moved  In 
In  droves;  with  the  Republicans  now  It  Is 
CPR  people.  The  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  been  called  the  Invisible  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  may  be  glimpsed  by  a  look  at 
Its  personnel,  policies  and  plans. 

We  recommend  that  our  renders  secure 
"The  Invisible  Government"  by  Dan  Smoot 
and  "The  CPR"  by  Phoebe  Courtney  and 
read  them  carefully  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  For  a  brief  summary  we  Include  here 
exerpts  from  the  Dan  Smoot  Report  of  July 
21.  1964  concerning  the  CPR. 

"The  people  elected  and  appointed  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have.  In  large  measure,  become  pup- 
pets, controlled  by  powerful  i>ersons  working 
In  and  through  a  network  of  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations. 

"At  the  center  of  this  network  U  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (CPR).  •   •   • 

"They  are  an  elite  who  set  policies  of  our 
federal  government:  and.  through  a  vast, 
interlocking  combine  of  educational  and 
opinion-forming  agencies,  they  Influence  or 
control  propaganda  which  persuades  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  accept  the  policies. 

"In  short,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
IS  the  Invisible  government  of  the  United 
States.   •    •    • 

"The  CPR  Itself  Is  a  small  organization 
( 1400  members) ;  but  It  Is  the  control  center 
of  a  vast  complex  of  multl-mllUon-doUar 
foundations  and  myriad  other  tax-exempt 
organizations  which  work  In  unison  toward 
one-world  socialism.  The  CPR  has  no  formal 
affiliation  with  most  of  the  other  organiza- 
tions: but  the  Interlock  Is  shown  by  their 
common  objective,  by  their  common  source 
of  funds,  and  by  the  overlapping  of  officers 
and  membership." 

Funds  come  from  the  Rockefellers  and 
their  funds  and  foundations,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  among 
others.  Among  the  Interlocking  organizations 
are  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  World 
Affairs  Councils,  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions and  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee. 
This  last  organization  advocated  regional 
unions  gradually  working  up  to  world  gov- 
ernment. When  the  United  Nations  was 
formed  In  San  Francisco  in  1945  at  least  forty 
members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions were  In  attendance  to  help  with  Its 
birth.  Among  them  were  Alger  Hiss.  Edward 
R.  Stettlnlus  (then  Secretary  of  State),  Leo 
Pasvolsky.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller. Adlal  Stevenson  and  Ralph  Bunche. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
formed  after  World  War  I  (with  a  sister  or- 
ganization In  England)  when  the  United 
States  disappointed  the  One-Worlders  by  not 
Joining  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  In- 
corporated and  the  papers  filed  Aug.  5.  1921. 
with  offices  at  25  W.  43  Street.  New  York  City. 
Among  the  original  Incorporators  were  Paul 
M.  Warburg  and  Otto  H.  Kahn  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  t  Co.,  financiers  of  the  Communist 
take-over  of  Russia.  Its  present  headquarters 
Is  the  Harold  Pratt  House,  58  East  68th  St . 
New  York. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  repre- 
.sented  In  the  Nixon  Administration  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger.  William  P.  Rogers.  Charles  W, 
Yost  and  a  new  appointment.  Arthur  H. 
Burns,  among  others.  On  Jan.  23,  1969  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Burns  to  a  post  created  by  his  executive 
order — Counselor  to  the  President  which 
carries  with  It  Cabinet  rank. 

Arthur  Frank  Bums  was  born  April  27. 
1904  In  Stanlslau,  Austria,  the  son  of  Nathan 
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Burns  and  the  former  Sarah  Juran.*  The 
family  Immigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Bayonne,  N.J.  where  Arthur  at- 
tended Bayonne  High  School,  graduating  In 
1921.  He  worked  his  way  through  Columbia 
and  obtained  both  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  In  1926. 
While  continuing  to  study  for  hta  Ph.  D.  at 
Columbia,  Burn*  taught  at  Rutgers,  begin- 
ning as  an  Instructor  In  economics  In  1927 
and  finally  becoming  a  full  professor  In  1943. 
He  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  In  1934 
and  In  1941  returned  there  as  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor and  m  1944  became  a  full-time  profes- 
sor of  economics  there. 

Beginning    In    1930    Burns    became    asso- 
ciated   with    the    National    Bureau    of    Eco- 
nomic Research,  an  organization  which  had 
been  established  In  1920.  He  was  a  member 
of   the   research  staff   and   In    1945   became 
director   of   research,   succeeding   Wesley   C. 
Mitchell,  by  whom  Burns  believes  himself  to 
have   been   principally   Influenced.   Mitchell, 
also   a   Columbia   University   professor,   had 
a    public    record    of    affiliation    with    many 
Communist- fronts.  As  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Association    for    the    Advancement    of 
Science,    he   signed   a   statement  on   behalf 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  Mitchell  and 
Bums    coauthored    the    book,    "Measuring 
Business  Cycles,"   published   in   1946.   Prof. 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell  taught  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity from  1913  to  1944  and  was  Director 
of  Research  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  from  1920  to  1946.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. The  Lusk  Committee  shows  he  was 
connected  with  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist 
Society  and  was  a  stockholder  In  the  Libera- 
tor, a  Communist  magazine.  Mitchell  was  a 
planner   for    the    Roosevelt    Administration, 
being  a  member  of  the  National   Planning 
Board.  His  political  orientation  Is  quite  ob- 
vious from  hlB  background  and  his  protege, 
Dr.  Btims,  Is  now  ready  to  plan  and  direct 
the  domestic  policies  of  the  new  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration,  Old  planners  never  die,  they 
Juat  pass  the  work  along  to  their  successors. 
For  a  short  period  of  time  beginning  In 
1937  Arthur  Burns  was  a  research  consul- 
tant to  the  UJ3.  Treasury  Department.  So- 
viet agent  Harry  Dexter  White  was  assistant 
director  of  research   for   the  Treasury   De- 
partment  at   this   time.   The   National   Bu- 
reau of   Economic   Research   worked   in   co- 
operation with  the  National  Research  Project 
of  the  U.S.  Oovernment,  a  division  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration    (WPA) ,  es- 
tablished by  President  Roosevelt  by  execu- 
tive order.  Director  of  the  National  Research 
Project  was  David  Weintraub  who  had  been 
an  employee  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  before  leaving  to  enter  gov- 
ernment   service.    During    his    emplojrment 
with  the  private  agency  he  had  been  loaned 
to  work  with  Sidney  HlUman  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  David  Weintraub 
and  his  assistant  In  the  National  Research 
Project.  Irving  Kaplan,  have  both  been  iden- 
tified by   Whittaker   Chambers  as   Commu- 
nlsta   In   sworn   testimony.   Weintraub.    like 
Bums,   was   born   in   Austria   and   obtained 
his  M.A.  from  Columbia  University. 

In  1941  Arthur  Burns  again  Joined  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  becoming  chief 
economist  for  the  President's  Railway  Emer- 
gency Board.  Although  he  had  previously 
been  a  Democrat,  Burns  supported  Elsen- 
hower In  1952  and  In  1953  was  the  first  mem- 
ber to  be  named  to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  by  Elsenhower  when  he  took  over 
the  reins  of  government.  His  nomination  was 
announced  March  6.  1953  and  he  was  con- 
flrmed  by  the  Senate  March  18.  1953.  In  his 
new  position  with  the  Nixon  Administration 
no  confirmation  Is  necessary.  On  August  8, 
1953  Burns  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
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Who  m  America  list  the  mother's  maiden 
name  as  Juran,  while  Current  Biography  lists 
It  as  "Josepb." 
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Council,  succeeding  Leon  Keyserllng.  He  re- 
mained m  this  position  until  1956. 

Burns'  friendship  with  President  NUon 
dates  back  to  his  appointment  In  1963.  The 
N.Y,  Times  profile  on  Bums  states: 

"Mr.  Burns  got  where  he  Is  not  because 
of  his  background  .  .  .  but  because  fate  hap- 
pened to  make  him  swim  first  Into  the  ken. 
and  then  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  A  relationship  that  began 
m  1953  haa  lasted  and  flowered  •  •  • 

"The  two  men  came  together  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Elsenhower  Administration.  Mr. 
Burns,  then  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  was  Impressed  with  the 
young  Vice  President,  and  Mr.  Nixon  appre- 
ciated the  time  Mr.  Burns  was  willing  to 
give  him." 

The  Washington  Post  states:  "Nixon  is 
known  to  have  great  faith  and  trust  in 
Burns,  having  been  close  to  him,  especially 
during  the  past  eight  years."  This  friendship 
and  confidence  has  now  paid  off  for  Dr. 
Burns  In  the  form  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful positions  in  the  U.S.  Oovernment.  "He 
would  appear  to  be  almost  a  deputy  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  matters,"  says  the  Post. 

As  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Burns  Is  a  member  In  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Establishment.  He  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Pilgrim  Society  of 
which  Elsenhower  was  Honorary  President. 
The  PUgrlnos  were  founded  in  London  July 
24,  1902  and  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United 
States  were  founded  In  New  York  City  on 
January  13,  1903.  This  Is  a  secret  society  of 
international  finance,  dedicated  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  "One  World."  The  activities 
of  this  society,  described  as  "the  most  pow- 
erful international  society  on  earth,"  have 
been  so  wrapped  in  silence  that  few  Ameri- 
cans are  aware  of  its  existence. 

Arthur  Burns  has  also  been  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  Research  Council  for  the  In- 
stitute of  World  Affairs.  Inc.  ThU  Is  another 
little  known  but  influential  organization 
working  on  the  international  scene.  It  was 
established  originally  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander M.  Hadden  45  years  ago  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Its  stated  purpose  Is  to  prepare 
outstanding  youth  for  leadership  and  partici- 
pation m  world  affairs.  An  article  In  the  N.Y. 
Times  stated : 

"Among  the  leaders  of  today's  world  who 
attended  the  Institute  when  they  were  stu- 
dents are  Walt  W.  Rostow  .  .  .  James  A. 
Linen,  president  of  Time.  Inc.,  and  Karl 
H.  Knappsteln,  West  German  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Slates.  .  .  . 

"But  all  Is  not  cerebral.  At  night  the  stu- 
dents stage  variety  shows  .  ,  ,  or  sit  around 
swapping  stories.  And  some  of  them  fall  in 
love,  like  Mr.  Rostow,  who.  In  the  session 
of    1937,    met    the    girl    he    later   married." 
Who's      Who     In      World      Jewry      1965 
shows  Arthur  F.  Burns  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  established  In  1919 
by  Edward  A.  Pllene,  a  wealthy  Boston  mer- 
chant who  had  an  early  Interest  In  Commu- 
nist Russia.   Fllene   was   affiliated   with  the 
American-Russian    Chamber    of    Commerce 
which   later    became   the   American   Society 
for  Cultural  Relations  with  Russia  (a  cited 
Communist   front).   He   was   affiliated   with 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  In 
1927  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  Com- 
munlst-fronter    Jerome    Davis    to    make    an 
"Impartial"  investigation  of  conditions  and 
came  back  with  glowingly  favorable  reports. 
The    Twentieth    Century    Fund    conducts 
studies  using  teams  of  specially  selected  ex- 
perts, produces  films,  publishes  books,  pam- 
phlets,  charts,   graphics,   and   a   newsletter. 
The  Influence  of  Its  work  is  felt  throughout 
the    country    and    Its   findings    and    recom- 
menaations  are  guides  for  the  Fabian  So- 
cialist Movement.  The  Fund  for  years  used 
as     nil     economic     adviser     Dr.     Wesley     C. 
Mitchell,  the  associate  of  Dr.  Burns  who  In- 
fluc'iced    lilm   -^J   strongly.   Among   the   offi- 
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oen  and  directors  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  have  been  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer, 
Arthur  Schlealnger.  Jr..  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth  and  Evana  Clark,  a  friend  of  the  So- 
viet Commvmlsta  since  their  "noble  experi- 
ment" began.  He  worked  under  the  direction 
of  Ludwlg  O.A.K.  Martens,  head  of  the  So- 
viet Bureau  In  the  United  States. 

The  Reece  Committee  Investigating  tax- 
exempt  foundations  had  this  to  say  concern- 
ing the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  "That 
several  such  persons  (pro-Communists) 
should  be  actively  and  Importantly  associ- 
ated with  a  public  trust.  Tax  Exempt  Foun- 
datloiis,  spending  millions  of  dollars  In  pub- 
lic money  Is,  In  our  considered  opinion, 
highly  improper  and  an  utter  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility by  foundation  trustees  and  di- 
rectors m  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  lost  its  tax 
exemption  from  1935  to  1939  because  of  cer- 
tain propaganda  activities.  To  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  trustee  In  such  an  organization  one 
would  certainly  have  to  share  its  views.  The 
Fund  sent  representatives  to  the  Disarma- 
ment Symposium  held  at  the  University  ol 
Michigan  where  plans  were  worked  out  for 
the  complete  and  general  disarmament  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  setting  up  of 
U.N.  Inspection  Bases  with  U.N.  "peace-keep- 
ing" forces  stationed  at  the  bases. 

Poor's  Register  of  corporations  and  di- 
rectors shows  Arthur  Burns  to  be  a  director 
of  Dividend  Shares,  Inc,  of  One  WaU  St., 
New  York.  Out  of  nine  directors,  five  are 
members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— Arthur  F.  Burns,  Grayson  Kirk  (forced 
out  of  Columbia  University  by  the  student 
riots),  Hugh  Bullock  (International  banker). 
Prank  Pace,  Jr.  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.. 
and  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  of  the  Mexican  Light 
and  Power  Co.  Three  of  these  are  members  of 
the  International  Pilgrim  Society.  Dividend 
Shares,  Inc.  is  In  the  investment  business 
and  Is  shown  as  having  a  volume  of  $12  to 
$15  million. 

Arthur  Burns  has  been  a  consultant  to  the 
Bullock  Fund  Limited,  an  investment  firm 
of  which  Hugh  Bullock  is  president.  Frank 
Pace,  Jr.  and  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  are  directors 
of  this  firm.  Poor's  Register  shows  Arthur 
Burns  as  a  director  of  Nation-Wide  Security 
Company.   One   Wall   Street,   New   York,   an 
investment  firm  with  a  volume  of  $1  to  $3 
million.  Our  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Pilgrim  people  are  also  directors  of  this 
firm:  Arthur  Bums,  Hugh  Bullock.  Grayson 
Kirk,  Frank  Pace,  Jr.  and  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
Arthur    Burns    became    president    of    the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  in 
1956  and  has  headed  it  ever  since.  In  1961 
he   was   a   member   of   President   Kennedy's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy.  His  role  during  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration was  assessed  by  Robert  Welch 
in  his  book,  "The  Politician."  He  described 
Burns  as  an  "Off-and-on  Economic  Adviser 
and    Super-adviser    to    the    President,"    and 
stated:  Typical  of  the  kind  of  economic  ad- 
vice Burns  hands  out  were  his  statements 
in  1955  that  'our  system  of  free  and  com- 
petitive enterprise  is  on  trial"  and  that  gov- 
ernment  'must   be   ready   to   take   vigorous 
steps  to  help  maintain  a  stable  prosperity.' 
It   is  quite  probable  that  the  Job   of    eco- 
nomic  adviser'  has  been  merely  a  coverup 
for  Burns'  liaison  work  between  Elsenhower 
and  some  of  his  bosses  In  the  Establishment." 
Current  biography  1953  states  that  in  his 
book,   'Economic  Research  and  the  Keynes- 
lan    Thinking    of    our   Times,"    Bums     "ac- 
knowledged    the     Important     contributions 
Lord  Keynes  had  made  by  calling  attention 
to  the  need  for  maintaining  high  employ- 
ment."  There  is  much  speculation  as  to  what 
Btirns'  role  In  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
be.  The  Washington  Post  stated:  "Bums'  role, 
clearly    wide-ranging.    Is    not    fully    spelled 
out  .  .  .  around  the  Executive  Office  Building 
next  to  the  White  House  .  .  .  one  active  rumor 
is  that  Bums  wUl  stay  In  the  White  House 
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OBl7  antn   the  Cbmtrmmnalitp   of  tb*  Md> 
•ntl   Raaarva   Board,    or   aome   equally   p>— 
tiglotia   opermtln^   Job.    opens   up.** 

Even  before  he  was  made  an  ofltclal  part  of 
the  new  Iflzon  goTemment,  Bums  was  boay 
with  attrlee.  The  Washtnyton,  D.C.  Brenlnc 
Star  at  January  34.  196*  stated: 

"The  Presidents  new  counselor.  Boms, 
submitted  to  Iflzon  on  Tuesday  a  report, 
based  on  task  force  studies,  the  President's 
own  thinking,  the  1968  Republican  platform 
and  other  sources,  which  recommend  both 
an  Immediate  and  long-term  executive  and 
leglslatlTe  action. 

"The  report  was  organized  around  18 
major  Issues.  Including  electoral  reform; 
government  organization:  federal  expend- 
itures, taxation,  debt  and  credit  programs: 
science  and  technology:  education:  btialness 
regulation:  resources  and  environment: 
health  care  and  welfare:  manpower  and  civil 
rights  and  Internal  economic  policies. 

"This  report  Is  expected  to  form  the  basis 
of  Nlzon'B  domestic  program  during  his  first 
year  in  oflloe. . . . 

"In  his  new  capacity.  Burns  said  he  would 
be  engaged  In  enlarging  the  sphere  for 
presidential  action  and  carrying  out  Nixon's 
plans  and  policies,  as  well  as  maintaining  a 
'contlnhons  inventory'  of  possible  domestic 
action.""  ■ 
ITie  Dallas  News  of  Jan.  24,  1909  stated: 
"President  Nixon  signaled  Thursday  a  pos- 
sible major  push  to  get  Congress  to  enact  his 
own  legislative  program  this  year. 

"This  word  came  from  Dr.  Arthur  Bums, 
named  by  Nixon  to  be  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  Cabinet  rank  and  charged  with  de- 
veloping domestic  policies  and  programs  for 
the  new  administration. 

"Bums  Is  the  only  member  of  the  White 
House  staff  to  be  accorded  Cabinet  rank  and, 
so  far  as  could  be  recalled.  Is  the  first  presi- 
dential aide  to  have  the  title  of  counselor. 

"Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  was  asked 
whether  Burns  would  be  considered  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  White  House  staff. 

"  'I  think  you  could  draw  that  conclu- 
sion,' he  replied. 

"Bums  has  been  present  at  many  of  Nixon's 
major  conferences  with  advisers  since  the 
election  and  was  In  charge  of  coordinating 
reports  from  task  forces  assigned  by  the  new 
President  to  look  Into  broad  problem  areas." 
The  N.Y.  T;mes  profile  on  Bums  states: 
"Mr.  Burns  has  conceded  that  his  job 
ranges  all  the  way  to  helping  the  President 
In  crisis  situations,  such  as  possible  riots. 
How  the  extra-careful  scholar  will  react  in 
such  a  situation  Is  one  of  the  great  un- 
knowns of  the  new  Administration. 

"What  no  outsider  can  possibly  know,  at 
least  not  yet.  Is  how  much  Mr.  Burns'  per- 
sonal views  will  Influence  the  President's 
decisions  on  the  almost  Infinite  variety  of 
domestic  questions.  This  Issue — the  role  of 
the  White  House  staff — Is  a  puzzle  In  every 
Presidency." 

Stating  that  "this  64-year-old  economist 
has  a  mandate  to  superintend  the  President's 
entire  domestic  program,"  Newsweek  maga- 
zine of  February  17,  1969  states  that  Bums 
has  already  been  responsible  for  80  Presi- 
dential directives  to  the  various  agencies. 
The  article  Indicates  that  he  plans  to  main- 
tain control  over  as  many  areas  as  possible. 
"When  he  heard  about  a  plan  last  week  to 
set  up  an  Interim  committee  to  consider  cre- 
ation of  a  standing  committee  on  transi- 
tion to  a  peace-time  economy,  'I  blew  my 
top.'  he  reports.  'It  obviously  belongs  in  the 
C.:)uiicil  of  Ek:oDomlc  Advisers.'  " 

Arthur  Burns  was  married  on  January  25, 
l'J30  to  Helen  Bernstein,  a  student  at  the 
lime  of  her  marriage  and  a  teacher  for  a  few 
year.-?  after.  They  have  two  sons.  David  and 
Joseph.  Current  Biography  1953  states  that 
Professor  Bums'  academic  societies  are  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science,  the  American  Eoo> 
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nomie  Association  and  that  he  Is  a  member 
of  the  administrative  board  of  the  Institute 
for  Urban  Land  Use  and  Housing  Studies 
and  of  the  editorial  and  advisory  board  of 
the  American  Palestine  Institute.  His  N.T. 
Times  profile  states:  "Some  former  associ- 
ates in  New  York  are  said  to  have  found  him 
'dlfllculf  to  work  with.  Others  who  have 
worked  with  him  frankly  dislike  him."  The 
Important  thing  Is  not  whether  his  person- 
ality Is  pleasing  but  whether  his  political 
philosophy  Is  acceptable  to  the  American 
people  who  have  had  him  thrtist  upon  them 
as  "Deputy  President." 


ROBERT  P.  PATTERSON  MEMORIAL 
AWARD  GIVEN  TO  1ST  LT.  JAMES 
S.  ZIEBA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASaACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
12,  1969.  one  of  my  constituents.  1st  Lt. 
James  S.  Zleba,  of  Adams,  was  given  the 
Robert  P.  Patterson  Memorial  Award  at 
Port  Bennlng.  Ga.  The  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son Memorial  Award  was  established  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  War  and  judge  of  the  US.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  outstanding  Infantry  ofllcer  can- 
didate graduate.  Lieutenant  Zieba  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  his  exceptional  rec- 
ord as  an  officer  candidate. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Patterson  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  presentation  of  the  Rob- 
ert P.  Patterson  Memorial  Award.  At 
that  time  Mrs.  Patterson  gave  a  memo- 
rable speech  which  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. Therefore.  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

GrzsT  Spzakex.  Mas.  Robest  P.  Pattowon, 

ROBKST     p.     PATTKXSON     AWAaD     CXEKlfONT, 

FcaauAaT  12.  1969 

Secretary  Brehm.  General  Connor.  General 
Wright  and  DIsUngulshed  Prlends  of  the 
Infantry  Officers  Candidate  School  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

It  is  a  fine  experience  to  participate  In  this 
Impressive  ceremony  In  honor  of  the  win- 
ner of  the  Patterson  Award  and  Lieutenant 
James  3.  Zleba  for  a  prime  example  of  a  cou- 
rageous, able,  and  fine  GI — an  enlisted  man 
who  has  proved  himself  to  be  excellent  of- 
ficer material. 

Judge  Patterson  kept  very  close  to  the  of- 
ficers during  his  entire  career  In  the  War 
Department.  He  expected  more  of  them  than 
competence  and  Judgment.  He  looked  also 
for  the  earnestness  of  the  "soldier  who  knows 
what  he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows." 
For  the  Judge  thought  that  an  officer's  value 
to  the  nation  depends  on  the  deep  respect 
he  has  for  his  country  and  what  It  upholds, 
and  that  the  whole  Army  draws  its  strength 
from  a  feeling — through  all  ranks — of  sup- 
port for  the  national  purpose  which  In  spite 
of  civil  strife  has  bound  us  together  since 
Pilgrim  days.  This  imtfying  purpose  was  car- 
ried out  by  Judge  Patterson  through  his  un- 
failing respect  for  the  rights  of  every  sol- 
dier— officer  and  enlisted  man — and  by  keep- 
ing his  own  faith  and  resolve  that  the  great 
potential  of  our  nation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

The  Judge  kept  close  to  the  enlisted  man 
too.  He  always  felt  like  one  of  them  because 
as  a  OI  he  learned  to  bear  the  troubles,  to 
accept  the  Inevitable,  go  forward  doggedly  ' 
under  strain  and  stress  and  share  their  relief 
when  things  eased  up. 


February  19,  1969 

In  1918  the  Judge  saw  the  shortage  of  of- 
ficers and  like  the  Officer  Candidates  here,  he 
determined  to  carry  his  full  load  and  so  he 
took  officer  training.  I  feel  sure  that  he,  when 
he  was  young,  had  other  things  In  common 
with  you  men  here  today  and  that  your  train- 
ing will  be  to  vou  as  it  was  to  him — a  main 
asset  to  the  future. 

Lieutenant  Zieba  has  won  his  place  among 
the  patriotic  officers  who  build  our  superb 
Army  Infantry  leadership.  This  achievement 
Is  lmp>ortant  because  such  capable  and  high 
caliber  leadership  is  the  key — in  every  en- 
deavor and  at  every  level. 

At  the  national  level  our  congratulations 
go  to  President  Nixon  as  he  begins  to  lead 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  Here's  to  his  great 
success  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems so  vastly  multiplied  since  our  fore- 
fathers left  the  Old  War  to  live  in  freedom  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences.  Today  disaster 
for  one  country  Is  disaster  for  all.  To  my 
mind,  that's  why  angry  Isolation  is  a  danger 
to  everyone  and  why  we  must  try  for  under- 
standing. Give  a  chance  to  men  who  need 
fulfillment  and  offer  friendly  help  and  re- 
assurance even  to  those  who  have  opposed 
us  at  home  and  abroad.  That  Is  why  Amer- 
ica's duty  now  Is  to  help  make  the  world 
safe  for  numklnd.  and  share  the  role  of 
peacemaker  with  all  who  want  peace.  For  this 
understanding  the  President  asked  the  help 
of  every  nation  and  every  man. 

Judge  Patterson,  as  a  citizen  and  soldier, 
would  have  responded  with  all  his  heart  for 
he  believed  that  the  fulfillment  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities here  and  in  the  world  is  what 
makes  America  great;  and  may  America 
prove  as  faithful  to  this  duty  as  the  brave 
OIs  in  following  their  platoon  leader.  For 
not  even  the  President  can  reach  the  objec- 
tive unless  men  trust  and  follow  him. 

A  man  burdened  with  high  position  needs 
every  bit  of  training  and  leadership  that  he 
can  get  and  I  hope  that  someday  such  train- 
ing will  be  offered  to  all  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  undertake  a  career  of  responsibility. 
One  of  these  self-confident  men  will  surely 
reach  the  very  top.  and  the  faith  of  a  coun- 
try depends  on  the  capacity  of  each  Presi- 
dent in  ttim  to  lead  the  nation  forward. 

The  responsibility  the  Judge  undertook 
shortly  before  America  entered  World  War  II 
was  to  oversee  the  immense  rearmament 
needed  by  the  United  States  and  her  Allies 
for  defense.  Military  planners  estimated 
huge  requirements  so  that  our  defenders  of 
freedom  would  never  be  defenseless  for  want 
of  their  foresight. 

Soon  after  our  soldiers  went  overseas  one 
distracted  General  said.  "Although  we  looked 
ahead  and  provided  for  every  possible  need, 
war  has  made  shortages  and  chaos  over- 
night." 

In  this  emergency  the  Judge  begged  for 
the  funds  to  produce  every  Important  Item 
recommended  by  top  military  experts.  He 
never  allowed  cut-backs  to  hamper  a  new 
and  strategic  development — no  matter  what 
the  cost. 

But  later  It  was  said  that  the  Judge  saved 
every  possible  mlUion  out  of  the  billions 
entrusted  to  him.  for  after  the  danger  was 
past  and  over  he  worked  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  war  and  put  back  into  the  taxpayers 
pocket  every  nickel  that  could  be  salvaged. 

But  no  expense  was  spared  to  stop  Hitler, 
unlike  nowadays  when  a  popular  fallacy 
teaches  that  our  armament  should  be  equal 
but  not  superior  to  that  of  our  opponents. 
This  Is  called  parity  for  peace.  The  Judge 
would  have  thought  this  Idea  a  death  trap 
for  the  defenders  of  freedom.  He  would  be 
glad  for  all  the  strength  America  has — 
Btrengch  to  moke  the  United  States  respected, 
strength  to  enable  the  President  to  lead 
through  compassion  and  magnanimity.  He 
would  have  thought  this  approach  far  better 
than  the  dictatorial  way  that  pushes  people 
who  want  peace  into  aggressive  acts. 

Dictatorial  pressures  have  driven  Czecho- 
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Slovakia  to  make  her  brave  demands  to  be 
rid  of  foreign  censorship,  investigators,  in- 
formers and  troops  within  her  borders.  I  won- 
der how  many  other  Communist  nations  are 
tired  of  being  herded  in  groups,  only  to  find 
themselves  betraying  friends  abroad  and  ex- 
ploiting military  supplies  to  be  used  against 
friendly  peoples  abroad. 

Having  borne  continuous  pressure  for  so 
long  perhaps  they're  seeking  humane  and 
peaceable  governments  and  maybe  somehow 
find  them. 

By  some  miracle  the  Red  planners  may 
be  taught  that  aggression  does  not  pay. 
When  the  ruinous  and  fierce  attacks  cease, 
then  the  defenders  of  freedom  will  grate- 
fully turn  from  the  present  necessity  of 
battle  destruction  to  the  glorious  job  of 
building  an  era  of  prosperity,  friendliness 
and  peace. 

One  of  today's  brave  defenders  of  free- 
dom—a former  GI,  a  Patterson  Award  Win- 
ner and  now  a  Major,  is  trying  to  build 
peace  and  security  In  the  midst  of  war.  He 
writes  from  Vietnam  with  a  rather  wide  per- 
spective of  his  asslgmnent: 

"Our  country'^  dynamic  and  powerful  as- 
sistance to  the  Vietnam  Republic  Is  produc- 
ing visible  results. 

"Public  support  for  the  central  govern- 
ment grows  each  day. 

"The  American  troop  units  are  performing 
valiantly  in  their  day-to-day  task  of  defeat- 
ing the  main  force  of  VC  and  North  Viet- 
namese. 

"They  are  providing  a  degree  of  security 
In  which  nation  building  can  progress.  In- 
fantry platoon  leaders  are  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  burden  as  they  provide  the  dedicated 
leadership  that  our  troops  so  rightfully  de- 
serve." 

These  devoted  platoon  leaders  remind  me 
of  Ueutenant  Michael  J.  Hayes,  a  gallant 
and  Inspiring  platoon  leader  who  was  In  my 
htisband's  company  in  World  War  11.  When 
Captain  Patterson's  morning  patrol  stumbled 
on  the  enemy  (supposed  to  have  slipped  away 
Into  the  night)  he  covered  his  men's  escape, 
then  fell  as  If  dead.  After  a  day  flattened  out 
under  fire,  he  got  back  to  the  trench.  Then 
he  fotmd  that  his  dear  friend  Mike  had  led 
a  search  for  htm  In  no-man's  land. 

The  first  to  volunteer  to  go  out  lor  his 
captain  said,  "I'll  go.  when  do  we  start." 
That  was  big.  brawny  Pat  Carroll.  He  got 
over  his  shrapnel  wounds  and  the  others 
weren't  hurt,  thank  heavens.  John  Duffy,  the 
salty  vrtt;  Peter  Flnucane,  soft-spoken  and 
courageous;  Dick  Foy,  the  dare-devil.  I  am 
proud  to  thank  them  all  five,  now  and  al- 
ways. 

The  best  I  could  wish,  for  each  of  you 
here  today,  is  that  you  will  have  such  men 
to  rely  on. 

These  five  soldiers  risked  death  lor  my 
husband  with  absoulte  devotion.  They  were 
brave  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  each  one 
received  Distinguished  Service  Crosses.  They 
were  real  Combat  Infantrymen — and  to  my 
husband  there  was  nothliig  on  earth  better 
than  that.  His  lifelong  feeling  for  them  was 
warmer  than  gratitude. 

Ueutenant  James  S.  Zleba,  my  husband 
would  be  glad  you  chose  this  wonderful  In- 
fantry Service.  Through  your  training  and 
accomplishments  you  have  won  Awards  and 
Medals — The  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge, 
the  Vietnam  Parachutist  Badge  and  others. 
Among  the  many  fine  qualities  shown  by 
your  rigorous  testing  there  is  one  which  will 
always  be  needed  whether  you  serve  as  a 
platoon  leader  or  go  onto  high  command.  I 
mean — decision.  You  do  not  waver  or  stand 
parflyzed.  You  use  your  Judgment,  go  for- 
ward, do  your  best,  and  always  look  to  pro- 
tect the  men  who  follow. 

I  would  not  know  what  enables  you  to 
throw  off  doubts  and  go  forward.  Perh^w 
your  secret,  like  my  husband's.  Is  to  be  sure 
of  the  main  objective.  Pick  the  most  Impor- 
tant thing  In  each  situation  and  do  It  first. 
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Lieutenant  Zleba,  It's  my  honor  to  present 
to  you  from  the  friends  who  have  made  this 
award  possible  a  service  pistol,  beautifully 
engraved,  a  formidable  weapon. 

And  also  from  them,  this  very  negotiable 
check. 

Congratulations  from  all  the  Pattersons. 


THE  IMPORT-EXPORT  CARTELS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP   PkNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised by  the  pledge  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  help  the  southern  textile 
States  by  limiting  the  Imports  of  cotton 
and  manmade  fibers.  The  southern  votes 
in  November  were  a  response  to  that 
pledge.  While  campaigning,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  similar  reference  for  the 
benefit  of  the  steel  industry,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  like  pledge  will  be  forthcoming  for 
that  beleaguered  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  10  years  I 
have  done  my  best  to  warn  the  Congress 
and  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  im- 
pending crisis  our  Nation  will  face  be- 
cause of  unfair  competition  from  foreign 
producers.  Before  too  long,  practically 
every  industry  in  the  United  States  will 
be  in  a  similar  or  worse  position  than 
steel  and  textiles.  Some  are  at  that  point 
now,  or  have  already  stopped  production 
or,  worse  yet,  have  moved  their  produc- 
tion to  foreign  countries  while  maintain- 
ing their  American  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  any  action 
toward  relief  from  imports  for  American 
industry  when  the  impact  is  related  to 
job  losses.  There  is  no  substitute  for  jobs 
in  our  Industrial  economy.  The  President 
will  learn  this  sooner  or  later  and  should 
know  that  talk  of  attacking  inflation  by 
creating  "some"  unemployment  without 
making  imports  a  major  consideration  in 
our  planning,  is  courting  disaster. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  privileged 
relief  for  textiles,  and  allow  steel,  glass, 
ceramics,  sporting  goods,  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  shoes,  and  hundreds  of 
other  items  to  go  down  the  drain  of 
diplomatic  stupidity  and  exorbitant 
profiteering  by  the  import-export  cartels. 
We  have  followed  the  free  trade  theory 
of  self-styled  Government  "experts"  too 
long.  The  idea  that  this  Nation  can  dis- 
sipate its  high  labor  contract  productions 
in  favor  of  sophisticated  products  is  the 
cause  of  our  loss  of  job  opportunities  for 
the  less  educated,  less  skilled  workers. 

These  are  the  problem  children  of  our 
times.  This  Nation  can  lull  itself  to  sleep 
in  our  industrial  world  if  it  convinces  it- 
self that  if  everybody  graduates  from 
college  or  learns  a  trade  we  can  eradicate 
slums,  stop  our  urban  unrest,  or  truly 
become  "the  affluent  society"  of  all  time. 
No  nation  can  become  affluent  without 
jobs;  jobs  for  every  grade  of  worker, 
from  top  to  bottom.  Any  other  kind  of 
affluence  will  create  a  two-level  society— 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  In  this  type  of 
society,  the  rich  live  apart  from  the  poor 
and  their  needs,  thereby  ignoring  and 
contributing  to  poor  food,  clothing,  and 
housing.  In  our  society,  however,  some 
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poor  can  climb  out  of  the  degradation  of 
poverty  and  want  because  the  middle 
strata  of  our  society,  the  stepping  stone 
between  poverty  and  wealth,  is  the  nar- 
cotic that  keeps  the  rich  and  poor  from 
each  others  throats. 

In  the  kind  of  affluent  society  envi- 
sioned by  free  traders,  our  Nation  would 
not  dirty  Its  hands  with  manual  labor  or 
the  production  of  common  goods  like  tex- 
tiles, pottery,  glass,  and,  in  fact,  most 
production  goods.  We  would  be  a  Nation 
of  white  collars  and  colored  glasses.  The 
ixx)r  would  be  put  into  housing  projects 
with  all  the  trimmings  except  jobs.  .The 
middle  man  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  «?ill  either  move  up  with  the  elite 
or  down  to  the  "free  slave  quarters." 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that 
sooner  or  later  the  low-paid  workers  in 
other  nations  will  revolt  at  being  our 
providers  and  we  will  be  imable  to  get 
our  "free  slaves"  to  return  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  watch  the  Japa- 
nese move  from  the  "import  junk  items" 
to  color  televisions — 600,000  sets  in 
1968:  black-and-white  television— 1,- 
400,000  sets;  millions  of  quality  motor- 
cycles, cars,  transistors,  shoes,  table 
china,  stainless  tableware,  sporting 
equipment,  tile,  binoculars,  and  what 
have  you,  plus  steel,  glass,  and  ships.  You 
name  it  and  they  will  make  it.  So  Mr. 
Nixon  should  prepare  to  add  these  indus- 
tries to  his  list  of  those  in  need  of  relief 
from  foreign  imports. 

If  Hubert  Humphrey  could  have  de- 
pai'ted  from  the  outmoded,  shopworn 
trade  theories  we  have  been  boimd  to, 
and  pushed  the  fight  for  the  relief  of 
American  industry  and  jobs,  he  would 
have  won  the  election.  The  textile  prom- 
ise was  the  real  basis  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
southern  victoi-y.  Any  talk  to  the  con- 
trary is  not  borne  out  by  our  President's 
actions  to  date.  Some  southerners  claim 
they  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  because  he 
would  support  local  school  autonomy  and 
curtail  the  efforts  of  labor  unions.  Look 
at  his  appointments  in  labor  and  educa- 
tion to  date,  and  read  their  public  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  hurts  me  to  say  it  but 
we  Democrats  are  still  living  in  the  early 
thirties,  blaming  those  trade  policies  for 
the  great  depression.  What  we  will  not 
admit  is  that  our  present  trade  policy  is 
planting  the  seeds  that  will  bring  a  har- 
vest of  depression  and  economic  destruc- 
tion such  that  the  great  depression  will 
look  like  a  Sunday  School  picnic.  While 
we  lost  all  we  had  in  the  thirties,  we 
had  little  to  lose.  But  take  away  our 
quality  of  food  today,  and  our  cars,  tele- 
visions, homes,  and  all  the  other  goodies 
of  our  illusory  affluent  society,  and  all 
the  heavens  will  break  loose. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer 
free  but,  I  truly  believe,  sound  advice  to 
our  new  President.  Recognize  that  the 
real  threat  to  domestic  and  world  peace 
and  tranquility  and  economic  stability  is 
the  false  and  antiquated  concept  of  free 
trade  we  practice  today.  No  trade  is  free 
or  fair  unless  both  sides  to  the  trade 
benefit.  How  can  an  American  jobseeker 
benefit  when  we  sell  $800  million  worth 
ol  cotucr,  and  buy  $800  mUlion  worth  of 
textiles.  We  ?ot  our  money  back,  but 
lost  over  200  OCT  textile  jobs  in  the  ex- 
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change.  No  nation  can  survive  by  busing 
retail  and  selling  wholesale.  Even  volume 
will  not  help. 


THE  NATO  ALLIANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe, 
It  Is  obvious  that  his  main  efTort  must  be 
to  reconstruct  the  NATO  Alliance. 

One  look  at  the  Mediterranean,  with 
the  ever-growing  Soviet  presence,  shows 
the  strategic  value  of  Greece  to  the  Al- 
liance. May  I  add  the  observation  that 
among  our  allies,  the  Greek  Government 
has  consistently  given  the  Alliance  maxi- 
mimi  cooperation. 

Ray  McHugh,  the  scholarly  chief  of 
the  Cqpiey  News  Service  Washington  Bu- 
reau. i&!a  penetrating  observer  of  the  Eu- 
ropean scene  having  covered  extensive 
developments  in  the  area.  His  column  in 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  on  Saturday, 
February  15,  commenting  on  President 
Nixon  and  the  status  of  the  Greek  regime 
in  NATO  is  especially  timely. 
The  column  referred  to  follows: 
Cbexcx  a  Probluc  for  NATO  Mcet 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 
WASHDroTOif. — At  some  point  In  President 
Nixon's   discussions   with   NATO   leaders   in 
Brussels    late    this    month,    the    subject    of 
Greece  will  come  up. 

U.S.  relations  with  the  strategic  Mediter- 
ranean country  are  under  review  In  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon.  Indica- 
tions are  strong  that  bottled-up  NATO  arms 
aid  to  the  military-backed  government  In 
Athens  wUl  soon  t>egln  to  flow. 

Shipments  of  military  goods  have  been 
held  up  since  the  bloodless  April  1987  coup 
d'etat  by  Greek  colonels  who  said  they  acted 
to  thwart  a  Communist  takeover  of  the 
country. 

Pressure  for  the  release  of  these  supplies 
has  been  mounting,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  unsettled  Middle  East  situation  and  the 
steady  buildup  of  Soviet  naval  forces  In  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Greece  occupies  a  crucial  geographic  posi- 
tion In  NATO  defense  plans  and  her  base  at 
Suda  Bay  on  the  Island  of  Crete  Is  virtually 
the  only  sUglng  area  available  for  Sixth  Fleet 
operations  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
U.S.  naval  units  operated  out  of  Suda  Bay 
during  the  tense  days  of  the  19«7  Arab-Israeli 
War.  Greece  also  offers  the  U.S.  fleet  hospi- 
tality that  Is  unmatched  almost  anj-where  In 
the  Mediterranean. 

Although  a  vociferous  liberal  bloc  In  Con- 
gresB  continues  to  demand  a  total  embargo 
on  aid  to  Greece.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  reportedly  is  convinced  that  supplies 
must  be  moving  to  Athens  if  the  military 
backed  regime  Is  to  have  a  chance  to  rebuild 
the  nation's  parliamentary  structure. 

The  government  headed  by  Premier  George 
Papadopoulus  has  pledged  a  return  to  con- 
sUtutloual  rule  but  has  insisted  that  it  first 
enact  orderly  reforms.  It  won  overwhelming 
approval  of  a  new  constitution  last  Sep- 
temt>er. 

"Ifs  hard  to  see  how  the  Greeks  can  re- 
establish parliamentary  government,  If  we 
don't  help  them,"  Laird  Is  quoted  as  saying. 
The  Athens  regime  has  expressed  concern 
recently  about  renewed  Communist  propa- 
ganda attacks  from  nearby  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  and  by  threats  of  new  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity    Inside     Greece.     RelaUons     between 
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Oreeoe  and  Communist  Tugoelavla  have 
been  improving  since  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
CBechoelorakU  posed  a  Russian  threat  to  the 
Tito  regime. 

An  official  Greek  Defense  Ministry  rei>ort 
says  these  weapons  are  due  Greece  under  un- 
filled NATO  assistance  programs:  300  tanks, 
272  armored  rersonnel  carriers,  15  helicop- 
ters. 115  armored  motor  carriers.  24  17Smm 
self-propelled  guns,  18  155mm  self-propelled 
guns.  54  105mm  self-propelled  guns,  8  C-199 
cargo  planes,  18  RPSA  reconnaissance  planes. 

Large  numbers  of  tanks  consigned  to 
Greece  are  reported  In  storage  in  Italy.  The 
Greeks  also  have  asked  permission  to  pur- 
chase from  the  United  States  ammunition, 
recollless  rifles  and  mortars. 

Tlie  ban  on  shipment  of  NATO  arms  to 
Greece  was  actually  lifted  last  November  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  but  the  order 
to  resume  deliveries  has  not  been  given. 

While  Greece  has  been  the  target  of  liber- 
als In  and  out  of  Congress,  the  Athens  gov- 
ernment has  strong  endorsements  from 
American  military  men  serving  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  from  many  prominent  Ameri- 
cans Including  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  and  Gen.  James  Van  Fleet.  USA 
(ret.),  former  head  of  the  U.S.  Military  Aid 
BUsslon,  who  have  vehemently  attacked  the 
complaint  that  the  colonels  killed  democracy 
in  Greece. 

Rather  than  killing  democracy,  Acheson 
and  others  argue,  the  military  coup  saved 
Greece  from  political  chaos  that  could  have 
led  to  withdrawal  from  NATO,  conflict  with 
Turkey  over  Cyprus  and  possible  Communist 
domination. 


KARL  MARX:  APOSTLE  OP  COM- 
MUNISM FEARED  AND  HATED 
RUSSIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
ablest  publicists  that  our  country  has 
produced  since  the  Korean  war  of  1950- 
53  Is  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Wllloughby. 
who  from  1941  through  1951  was  chief 
of  Intelligence  for  General  MacArthur. 

A  student  of  history  and  strategy. 
General  Wllloughby  since  1938  has  pub- 
lished a  Foreign  Intelligence  Digest  that 
provides  a  reservoir  of  useful  informa- 
tion reflecting  a  profound  geopolitical 
Insight  on  the  part  of  its  editor. 

In  the  current  mounting  struggle  for 
world  domination  there  are  a  number  of 
focal  points  of  conflict:  Southeast  Asia, 
Southern  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  the 
Caribbean,  with  the  Panama  Canal  as 
the  key  Communist  objective. 

The  crucial  line  for  the  defense  of 
Western  civilization,  however,  as  em- 
phasized by  General  Wllloughby.  is  not 
any  one  of  the  areas  mentioned  but  the 
Denmark-Alps  line  In  Ehirope.  Along  this 
line  since  World  War  II  the  forces  of 
Soviet  and  Western  powers  confront 
each  other  in  undisguised  hostility. 

In  view  of  the  1968  military  occupa- 
tion by  the  USSR,  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  present  Soviet  threats  against 
West  Germany  in  regard  to  Berlin,  two 
of  General  Wllloughby 's  1961  analyses 
of  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx  should  be 
of  special  Interest  to  all  officials  of  our 
Government  charged  with  the  formula- 
tion of  poUcy  in  meeting  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. 
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I  include  the  indicated  intelligence  di- 
gests as  parts  of  my  remarks : 

(From  Foreign  Intelligence  Digest,  Apr.  21, 

1961] 

Karl  Marx:  Apostle  of  Cohmttnism  Feared 

AND   Hated   Russia 

KARL   MARX:    CORRESPONDENT  FOR   A  NEW   TORK 
PAPER 

Karl  Marx,  venerated  apostle  of  Commu- 
nism, feared  and  hated  Czarist  Russia  and 
had  no  desire  or  concept  that  Russia  should 
ever  become  the  seat  of  global  Communism. 
It  was  Berlin.  Paris  or  London  rather  than 
the  Kremlin  which  he  envisaged  as  the  cita- 
del of  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  Karl 
Marx  served  as  European  correspondent  of 
The  New  York  Daily  Tribune  and  wrote  sig- 
nificant dispatches,  in  the  period  of  1863- 
1856.  fro.n  exile  In  London.  These  brilliant 
reports  have  become  a  rarity  in  Western  li- 
braries. Naturally,  they  have  been  prudently 
omitted  from  all  Soviet  editions  of  Marx's 
writings.  The  'Tribune"  might  do  well  to  re- 
print them.  They  represent  a  brilliant  expose 
of  CzarUt  expansionism,  and  a  devastating 
forecast  of  Communlst-Bolshevt^  evolution 
and  maneuvers  In  terms  of  Mongolold-Pan- 
slavism.  then  and  today.  A  venturesome  Ger- 
man publUher  (Seewald  Verlag)  has  re- 
leased a  reprint  of  Marx's  dispatches  under 
the  suggestive  Utle:  "The  Ruaaian  Drive  for 
Expansion  and  the  Policy  of  the  Western 
Powers."  The  reports  deal,  of  course,  with 
an  almost  forgotten  historical  background, 
with  the  U.S.  slowly  moving  toward  civil 
war  and  Russia  moving  toward  Constanti- 
nople and  an  outlet  on  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  publication  of  this  series  Is  a  political 
event  of  considerable  significance  for  It  thor- 
oughly destroys  the  Kremlin  legend  of  Karl 
Marx,  as  the  champion  of  Russian  claims  to 
Communist  universal  leadership. 

RtI0SIAK   FOREIGN   POUCT:    A   CONSTANT  OF 
CZARS     AND     COMMISSARS 

Karl  Marx's  reports  are  a  complete  expose 
of  Russia's  messianic  complex,  an  almost 
pathologic  expansionist  urge  of  all  Russian 
rulers— from  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  the  Rom- 
anoffs— a  calculable  "constant"  inherent  In 
Russian  foreign  policy. 

Said  Marx:  "What  has  changed?  Nothing 
at  all  I  Russia's  poUcy  is  unchangeable.  Rus- 
sia's methods,  tactics  and  maneuvers  may 
change  but  the  lodestar  of  Russian  policy — 
world  domination — is  a  fixed  star.  .  .  ." 

It  is  all  the  same  whether  the  "Czar"  Is 
called  Alexander.  Nicholas.  Kerenaky,  Stalin 
or  Khrushchev  I  The  secular  aim  does  not 
change,  whether  Russian  annexation  aids 
were  embellished — as  In  Czarist  days — with 
the  slogan  of  "protection  of  Christianity,  the 
Eastern  Church  or  the  Slav  peoples,"  or 
whether  they  are  currently  camouflaged  by 
the  Soviet  regime  with  social  slogans  of  "the 
liberation  of  the  world  from  the  Capitalist 
yoke."  Karl  Marx  defines  Czarlst-Bolshevik 
evolution  in  a  terrifying  "equation,"  viz: 

Czarist  Absolutism;  Enslavement  of  the 
World. 

Communist  Absolutism;  Enslavement  of 
the  World. 

No  art  of  Interpretation,  however  skillful, 
can  obliterate  the  sensational  disclosure  that 
in  Marx's  opinion  the  struggle  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  West  takes  precedence  over  the 
dialectics  between  Capital  and  Workers"  and 
that,  however  critical  his  doctrinaire  attitude, 
his  personal  sympathies  are  clearly  with  the 
West.  It  Is  precisely  In  assessing  the  "con- 
stants of  Russian  policy"  that  Karl  Marx, 
long  since  endowed  with  an  aura  of  Infalli- 
bility Ly  the  Communist  rulers.  Is  In  agree- 
ment with  such  outstanding  political  think- 
ers as  the  French  Liberal  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vlUe.  the  Royalist  Marquis  de  Custine,  the 
Spanish  Conservative  Donoso  Cortes  or  the 
Ukrainian  natlonaUst  theoretician  D.  Donzov. 
The  picture  of  Karl  Marx  which  the  Kremlin 
has,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  pre- 
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sented  to  the  world  Is  thus  a  fake.  In  his 
reports,  Karl  Marx  gives  the  modem  reader 
a  political  lesson  which  U  in  every  respect 
remarkable  and  sttU  applicable  today. 

KARL    MARX    FORECASTS    RtTSSIAN    EXPANSIONISM 

We  have  selected  some  of  Marx's  brilliant 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  viz: 

"Panslavism  la  a  form  of  Russian  Imperial- 
ism— It  Is  not  a  movement  that  strives  for 
national  Independence  but  a  movement 
which,  directed  against  Europe,  would  de- 
stroy all  cultural  values  that  history  has 
created  through  thousands  of  years.  This 
could  not  be  achieved  without  eradicating 
Austria.  Hungary,  Turkey  and  a  major  part 
of  Germany  from  the  (political)  map.  .  .  . 

"There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  an 
absolute  power  like  Russia  and  that  Is  by 
absolute  fearlessness.  .  .  . 

"A  system  of  Intimidation  Is  less  expensive 
than  actual  warfare.  .  .  . 

"Russia  hands  the  Western  Chancelleries 
diplomatic  notes — like  throwing  l>ones  to  a 
dog — In  order  to  give  them  some  harmless 
pleasure  whilst  she  herself  uses  this  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  more  time  (and  space).  .  .  . 
"Inasmuch  as  ^lussla  counts  on  the  cow- 
-ftrdice  and  fear  of  the  Western  powers,  she 
Intimidates  Europe  and  pushes  her  demands 
as  far  as  possible  In  order  to  pretend  later 
that  she  Is  'generous'  since  she  will  content 
herself  with  more  Immediate  though  lesser 
alms." 

Karl  Marx  recognized  the  enormous  dy- 
namic force  of  the  huge  Russian  Empire  with 
regard  to  the  Turkish  question  and.  with 
propheUc  vUion,  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
warned  against  the  dangers  which  could 
arise  for  Europe  in  this  connection.  (The 
dissolution  of  the  Near  East) 

MARX    RECOONIZES    A    RUSSIAN    CAMBIT 

However  decisive  the  break  of  1917  may 
have  been  In  the  social  structure  of  Russia, 
the  aims  of  conquest  and  annexation  as  key 
objectives  of  Russian  foreign  policy  have  re- 
mained the  same,  irrespective  of  the  slogans 
Russia  uses  in  order  to  camouflage  her  policy 
of  eventual  conquest.  The  fact  that  opinions 
on  this  subject,  today  more  topical  and  ap- 
plicable than  ever,  originate  from  Karl  Marx, 
the  prophet  of  Communism,  makes  them  all 
the  more  interesting.  Note  the  following: 

"Czarist  Russia  fears  the  revolution  which 
Is  bound  to  follow  any  general  war  on  the 
Continent  more  than  the  Sultan  fears  an  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  Czar.  If  the 
other  powers  remain  firm.  Russia  will  most 
certainly  withdraw  discretely." 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  asctume  that  political 
propaganda  and  psychological  warfare  are  an 
Invention  of  our  day.  Karl  Marx  proves  con- 
vincingly that  the  methods  which  are  prac- 
ticed to  perfection  by  the  Conununlst  re- 
gime today  were  by  no  means  unknown  to 
Czarist  Russia. 

Just  as  Khrushchev  conjures  up  the  spec- 
ter of  Stalinism  or  Mao's  world-oonquest  in 
order  to  deceive  the  West,  so  the  Czars  In 
former  days  tried  out  the  same  methods. 
Marx  has  this  so  say : 

"With  all  due  respect  to  the  so-called  "Old 
Russian  Party,'  I  know  from  various  well- 
informed  Russians — themselves  of  the  aris- 
tocracy with  whom  I  frequently  associated 
in  Paris,  that  It  has  long  since  died  out  and 
is  only  occasionally  resurrected  to  a  sham 
existence  when  the  CEar  needs  a  bogy  to 
force  Western  Europe  Into  passive  patience 
as  regards  Russia's  arrogant  claims  (of  the 
moment) .  Hence  the  resurrection  of  a  Men- 
sblkov  and  his  appearance  in  the  fairy  tale- 
like, 'old  Russian'  style." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

loving  Khrushchev  so  that  "Stalinists"  will 
not  return  to  power! 

Compare  a  Marx  statement  forecasting  the 
analogous  Russian  policy  of  today: 

"It  must  be  stressed  that  Beslka  Bay  is 
150  miles  away  from  Constantinople.  The 
CzAT  claims  the  right  to  occupy  Turkish 
territory,  but  forbids  England  and  France  to 
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would  occupy  In  Russia's  foreign  ppUcy — but 
without  exaggerating  the  analogy,  we  should 
like  to  add  that  we  have  here  a  clear  parallel 
in  the  posititm  of  Berlin  in  the  present  con- 
flict between  Russia  and  the  West. 

IFrom  Foreign  Intelligence  Digest.  Apr.  28, 
19G1I 


territory,  but  forbids  England  ana  rxance  to    _  *.»"'  i 

navigate  In  neutral  waters  without  his  spc-Xk^rl  Map.x:  Apostle  or  Communism  Pe.'.red 


CZARIST    AND    COMMUNIST    DIALECTICS 

The  poor  Czar  is  allegedly  peace-loving, 
but  Menshikov  is  the  real  warmongerl  Just 
as  today  Khrushchev  Is  allegedly  the  peace- 
maker, while  the  evU  Molotov  (a  Stalinist 
lymbol)  appears  on  the  scene  from  time  to 
time  as  a  warmonger  In  order  to  intimi- 
date the  West  and  force  it  to  yield  to  peace- 


clal  permission.  He  extols  his  own  generous 
patience  with  which  he  allowed  the  Sublime 
Porte  a  completely  free  choice  as  to  the  form 
m  which  It  will  renounce  Its  sovereignty. 

"The  Czar  regrets  that  the  West  does  not 
recognize  the  harmless  chnracter  of  Russia's 
religious  protectorate  In  foreign  countries." 
Karl  Marx's  reports  are  an  axcellent  survey 
of  Russia's  policy  during  fifty  years  before 
the  Crimean  War  and  of  the  traditional 
polltlcRl  maxims  of  the  Russian  Empire  which 
go  back  a  long  way  in  history.  It  is  a  historical 
aiid  political  expose  which  does  credit  to  his 
sharp,  analytical  powers  and  to  his  gift  or 
Interpretation.  As  nowadays,  much  time  and 
energy  were  then  wasted  In  futile  interna- 
tional conferences.  .  .  . 

"After  a  first  triumph  (the  removal  from 
office  of  the  Serbian  Minister  Garaschanin) 
Russia  now  insists  that  all  antl-Russlan 
officers  shall  be  excluded  from  service  .  .  ." 
Is  not  Communist  Russia  doing  the  same 
thing  nowadays  Intermittently  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  antl-Russlan  elements  in 
Western  Cabinets? 

After  a  short  survey  of  the  methods  and 
principles  of  Russian  policy,  the  validity  of 
which  Is  applicable  In  our  day,  Karl  Marx 
gives  an  outline  of  the  old  Russian  game  of 
vacillating  promises,  political  pledges,  black- 
mall  and  Intimidation.  He  exhorts  the  West- 
em  powers  to  be  on  their  guard  and  gives  a 
very  apt  description  of  the  potential  weak- 
ness Inherent  In  the  division  and  lack  of 
unity  of  Europe. 

CZARIST   RUSSIAN    POLICY   OF   INTIMIDATION   AND 
BLACKMAIL 

Marx  affirms  that  the  idea  of  the  diplomatic 
superiority  of  the  Rtisslans  owes  its  effective- 
ness only  to  the  division  and  timidity  of  the 
Western  nations  and  that  It  is  an  error  to 
believe  In  or  accept  Russia's  superior  militery 
strength .  He  writes : 

"The  Czar  relied  to  the  end  on  the  In- 
timidation of  Turkey  and  the  Powers  that 
supported  it,  namely  Prance  and  England,  as 
an  adequate  means  of  making  them  accept 
the  demands.  .  .  . 

"Menshikov's  appearance  and  behavior  In 
Constantinople  were  simply  those  of  a  tyrant. 
The  proclamations  by  Nesselrode  were  the 
threats  of  a  tyrant.  (Exactly  like  Khrush- 
chev's recent  behavior  in  the  United 
Nations!)    .  .  . 

"There  Is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  a 
power  like  Russia  and  that  Is  by  fearless- 
ness. .  .  . 

"In  this  way,  the  Western  powers  have 
shown  their  fear  of  Russia  with  every  step,  a 
fear  on  which  the  Czar  and  his  advisers  have 
always  relied.  They  have  been  intimidated 
and  have  done  their  best  accordingly  to  cre- 
ate precisely  the  very  evil  of  which  they  were 
so  afraid.  .  .  . 

"The  prestige  of  Russian  diplomacy  and 
the  renown  of  Russia's  military  strength  can 
be  maintained  far  more  easily  and  securely 
in  peace  than  in  war.  .  .  . 

"A  system  of  intimidation  is  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  actual  warfare.  .  .  . 

"Russian  Incursions  into  Europe  will  prob- 
ably be  limited  to  diplomacy  and  political 
intrigues,  carried  out  on  the  one  band  by 
unscrupulous  arrogance,  and  supported  on 
the  other  hand  by  weakness  and  faintheart- 
edness." 

These  facts  recognized  by  Marx  are  rem- 
iniscent of  Russian  policy  today  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  West  toward  the  U.S.S.R. 

With  reference  to  the  historical  Russo- 
Turklsh  power  struggle,  Marx  was  unable  to 
foresee  what  central  position  Constantinople 


AND  Hated  Russia 

MARX    rORrCAST    COMMUNIST    Rt'S.SIA'S 
DIPLOMACY 

The  course  of  current  events  has  Ehown 
how  ncciiratp  Karl  Marx  was  with  his  analy- 
sis of  rel.'itioiis  between  Russia  and  Austria 
and/or  Russia  and  Turkey  and  how  Justified 
Ills  warnings  to  the  West,  unfortunately  un- 
heeded by  the  latter.  Since  the  system  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Central  and  East 
Europe  has  ipeanwhlle  been  destroyed  to  the 
advantage  ot  Russia,  Marx's  criticism  of 
"Germans  In  Russian  service  who  are  han- 
kering after  war"  assumes  a  new  and  highly 
topical  slgnlicance  in  view  of  the  Russian 
puppet  Governors  in  the  present  Soviet  Zone 
of  Germany. 

Karl  Marx's  sympathies  In  the  dramatic 
conflict  between  Russia  and  the  West,  which 
has  been  smoldering  lor  so  long,  are  clearly 
with  the  West.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  or  to 
be  more  exact,  precisely  because  of  this  fact, 
he  frequently  criticizes  the  policy  of  the 
Western  Powers.  In  his  opinion,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  West  are  either  too  foolish  or 
too  trusting  to  see  through  the  perfidious 
Russian  game  of  intrigue,  or  they  let  them- 
selves be  overly  impressed  by  a  Russian 
power  play,  or  else  are  so  unscrupulous  that 
they  play  one  against  the  other  and  in  litis 
way  ultimately  aid  Russia.  Thus  the  West, 
whose  victory  Karl  Marx  sincerely  and  pro- 
foundly desired,  finds  in  him  a  relentless 
but  clear-sighted  critic,  who  teaches  us  a 
historical  lesson  which  Is  applicable  today 
and  should  open  our  eyes  to  the  hoax  of 
"coexistence."  Marx  writes: 

"The  Russian  bear  will  certainly  be  cap..ble 
of  anything  as  long  as  he  knows  that  t!ie 
other  animals  with  which  he  Is  deali:^s  are 
not  capable  of  anything." 

CZARIST  POLICY  VIS-A-VIS  NEL'TRALISM 

In  the  terminology  of  our  day,  one  might, 
in  fact,  describe  Karl  Marx  as  an  "antl-antl- 
Communlst  activist."  He  heaps  sarcastic  re- 
proaches on  the  West,  particularly  the  British 
Government,  to  the  effect  that  they  passively 
accept  Russia's  violations  of  rights  and  even 
try  to  persuade  their  allies,  and  Turks,  to 
offer  Russia  an  armistice  which  is  only  likely 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  latter  country. 
He  says: 

"The  only,  chance  which  now  remni:i>:  is 
that  the  war  should  at  last  cease  to  be  a 
one-sided  affair  . . ." 

With  regard  to  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
policy  of  neutrality  (of  that  time)  he  strikes 
a  modern  note : 

"The  efforts  of  Russian  policy  are  in  the 
first  place  directed  toward  securing  the  neu- 
trality of  the  German  states  and  preventing 
them  from  forming  an  alliance  with » the 
Western  powers"  (a  striking  analogy  tJ 
NATO  of  today). 

In  his  reports  Karl  Marx  uses  lan-^uage 
which  one  would  expect  of  a  General  in  the 
golden  a<je  of  Militarism.  One  of  his  bl.Tg- 
raphers.  Leopold  Schwarzsrhlld,  ha-,  indeed, 
rather  aptly  called  him  "The  red  Prussian." 
Marx  maintained: 

"Europe  may  be  rotten,  but  a  war  should 
have  aroused  the  healthy  elements.  A  war 
should  have  chilled  forth  some  latent  forces. 
Surely  250  million  people  should  have  suf- 
f.cipnt,  courage  to  carry  a  decent  fight." 

CZARIST   PAN    SLAVISM COMMUNIST 

P\N -COMMUNISM 

Pan  Slavism — a  form  of  Russian  expan- 
sionism—as a  poUttoal  force  has  lost  none  of 
its  significance  but  U  still  an  occasion  uUl- 
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iMd  M«olOfllc*U7  by  SoTl«t  Buasla.  Karl  Marx 
haa  rlfhtly  aaaB— ■a  Ita  dynamic  power  and 
haa  explicitly  streaaed  the  danger  for  Vurope 
which  may  arlae  out  of  it. 

Nlcholaa  I  and  then  Alexander  n  threat- 
ened Auatrla  with  it  when  expedient: 

"Alexander  n  will  aet  himself  up  at  the 
head  of  the  Pan  Slavlst  movement  and  will 
change  hta  title  of  Emperor  of  all  Russians 
to  that  of  Emperor  of  all  Slavs. 

"It  la  the  flrst  step  toward  transferring  the 
war  to  the  entire  continent  and  openly  giving 
It  a  Kiiropean  character. 

"It  la  no  longer  a  question  of  who  rules  In 
Constantinople  but  of  who  rules  over  all 
Europe. 

"Pan  Slavism  has  nowadays  been  trans- 
formed from  an  idea  Into  a  political  pro- 
gram— or  rather  Into  a  political  threat,  which 
IS  supported  by  800.000  Russian  bayonets." 
Karl  Marx  on  guerllUs  and  conventional 
armlea: 

"Every  form  of  insurgent  and  Irregular 
warfare  against  a  powerful  professional  army, 
nowadays  needs  the  support  of  a  regular 
army.  U  It  la  to  be  successful." 

And  a*  regards  the  Qghtlng  strength  of  tbe 
Russian  Army  (of  the  70's).  he  writes: 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  precisely  at  a 
tune  when  Russian  influence  on  European 
poUtlct  waa  stronger  than  ever,  the  actual 
^IBcleifcy'  of  tbe  Russian  army  by  no  means 
Justified  such  a  poUtloal  position." 

Kaxl  Uaxx  was  undoubtedly  an  authority 
on  Russia,  but  like  so  many  Western  poli- 
ticians, scholars  and  statesmen,  he  was  In- 
fluenced by  Russian  historiographers,  and 
he  interpreted  the  founding  of  the  Kiev  prin- 
cipality quite  falsely  and  described  It  as  a 
Russian  state."  The  Kiev  principality  was  an 
Ukrainian  state  and  not  Russian. 

The  Ukraine  was  closely  connected  with 
Greek  and  Byzantine  cultures  and  Marx's 
view  that  RusaU's  cvUture  was  of  Greek  and 
Byzantine  origin  Is  Incorrect,  since  the  Rits- 
aimnt  for  fiuTidreds  of  years  were  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  Mongols.  As  the  capital  of 
the  Ukrainian  state.  Kiev  was  tbe  centre  of 
Greek  and  Roman  culture  In  the  East;  Mos- 
cow waa  fundamentally  the  opposite  of  the 
UkralnUn.  i.e.  the  Occidental  and  Greek  way 
of  thinking,  and  conat«ntly  fought  It. 

U.S.a.a.  MONGOLOID  PAN  SLAVISIC 

The  fact  that  Pan  Slavism  was  and  is  a 
form  of  Riiaalan  Imperialism,  haa  been  cor- 
rectly appnUaad  by  Marx.  But  he  U  wrong 
In  beUevlng  that  all  the  Slav  peoples  were 
enthusiastic  about  Pan  Slavism  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Poles.  Ukrainians,  ByelorusaUns. 
Slovaks  and  Croats,  all  belonging  to  th«  Slar 
race,  were  nevertheless  opposed  to  Pan  Slav- 
lam  since  they  were  Rusala's  avowed  enemies. 
If  some  of  the  Intellectxtals  among  the  Czechs 
or  Serbians  were  In  favor  of  Pan  Slavtam.  It 
was  only  because  tbe  Serbs  or  the  Cxecha 
erroneously  hoped  that  the  Russians  would 
support  them  In  their  fight  for  Independence. 
But  they  were  deceived  again  and  again  by 
the  Russians.  Inctdentally,  just  as  there  is  no 
Pan-Germanism,  so  too,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Pan  Slavism,  i.e.  as  an  organic, 
racially  binding  idea.  For  hundreds  of  year*. 
Germanic  England  was  the  archenemy  of 
Germanic  Germany.  Germanic  Denmark  and 
Norway  were  hostile  to  Germanic  Germany. 
Wars  were  not  conducted  for  racial  reasons 
but  for  naUonal  imperUllat  reaaona.  That 
Is  why  Russian  Imperialism  resorts  to  all 
kinds  of  camouflage  In  order  to  have  a  sham 
reason  for  new  conquests. 

Various  Ideas  which  Marx  formulates  miut 
be  rectified,  as  for  example  the  fact  that  he 
uses  one  term  only  to  designate  the  entire 
southern  territory  of  the  Ruaaian  Imper- 
ium — from  the  Don  to  the  Dniester  and  from 
the  Don  to  the  Njemen — namely  New  Russia 
or  West  Russia.  It  is  perfectly  obviotis  that 
what  is  meant  here  it  the  territory  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation. 

Marx  also  refused  to  recognize  the  Byelo- 
ruaalan  nation — a  curious  error  In  bis  other- 
wise exceUant  r«port«««. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHILDREN'S    AID    SOCIETY    OF 
FREDERICK  COUNTY,  MD. 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    ICABTI.AND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  debt 
is  owed  to  earlier  generations  for  their 
care  of  the  children  of  America,  partic- 
ularly children  who  are  orphans,  who  are 
abandoned,  or  who  are  disabled  or  re- 
tarded. This  debt  is  owed  to  the  memory 
of  millions  who  have  dedicated  a  part 
of  their  lives  to  this  work.  It  is  a  debt 
that  can  only  be  paid  by  keeping  trust 
through  adequate  care  for  all  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  now  in  our  charge. 

No  group  in  America  has  earned  our 
gratitude  more  than  the  Children's  Aid 
Societies  which  functioned  vigorously 
throughout  the  first  half  of  this  century 
in  many  parts  of  America.  One  of  the 
finest  of  these  societies  was  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Frederick  County  which 
not  only  brought  help  and  happiness  to 
such  children  but  which  discharged  a 
great  public  duty  and  assisted  in  main- 
taining a  sense  of  responsibility  and  dis- 
cipline among  young  people  in  Frederick 
County.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
work  of  this  society  seems  to  be  termt- 
natini^. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  times  change 
and  institutions  must  change  with  them. 
Various  levels  of  government  have  taken 
over  much  of  the  work  of  private  insti- 
tutions. I  believe  that  there  is  still  a 
role,  however,  for  the  private  voluntary 
agency  to  contribute  significant  value  In 
the  area  of  counseling  and  child  care  and 
I  hope  that  some  way  will  be  found  to 
continue  the  spirit  of  compassion  and 
generous  assistance  that  motivated  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  so  well  for  so  long. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  January  20.  1969, 
issue  of  the  Frederick.  Md.,  News,  com- 
menting on  the  loss  that  a  community 
suffers  when  an  agency  of  this  sort  closes 
Its  doors,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo\ivP^: 

Passing  op  CAS 
We  note  with  regret  the  decision  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  to  suspend  Its  opera- 
tions after  58  years  of  service  to  Frederick 
City  and  County. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  here  was  an 
outgrowth  of  a  movement  begun  by  Henry 
Watson,  a  New  York  City  philanthropist  who 
was  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  homeless 
children.  The  movement  spread  to  Baltimore 
and  thence  to  Frederick. 

While  first  dealing  with  homeless  children 
here,  the  CAS  later  became  the  agency  con- 
cerned with  adopUons.  Many  of  the  functions 
of  CAS  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  (formerly  Welfare 
Department)  but  one  major  function  re- 
maining has  been  with  counseling  of  fami- 
lies. 

Much  of  the  counseling  service  offered  by 
CAS  Is  referred  to  the  agency  by  local  school 
counselors  who  find  that  certain  problems 
with  children  relate  to  home  environment*! 
situations.  CAS  case  workers  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  many  cases  in  getting  to  the  root 
of  these  home-centered  problems,  and  no 
agency  will  be  around  next  month  to  work 
in  this  area. 
Although  much  of  the  load  in  foster  can 
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has  been  taken  over  by  the  Department  of 
Social  Services,  the  CAS  still  has  used  foster 
homes,  especially  where  strict  supervision  of 
youngsters  has  been  needed. 

Another  area  where  CAS  has  been  effective 
has  been  with  families  who  do  not  want  to 
go  to  public  agencies  but  will  work  vrtth  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  CAS.  Because  of 
its  nature.  CAS  Is  more  flexible  In  Us  pro- 
gram and  does  not  have  the  multitudinous 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  operate 
governmental  programs. 

The  reason  for  the  demise  of  CAS  here  Is 
due  to  lack  of  local  governmental  support. 
While  the  CAS  is  a  Community  Chest  agency, 
about  76  per  cent  of  the  funds  came  from 
the  county  with  an  assist  from  Frederick 
City.  Requesu  by  the  CAS  for  city  and  county 
funds  have  been  cut  until  there  Is  not  suf- 
ficient money  to  keep  the  organization  going. 

Frederick  County  will  suffer  a  loss  when 
CAS  ceases  lu  operations  In  the  next  several 
weeks.  It  has  served  the  county  well,  but  can 
only  function  with  the  necessary  support. 
Frederick  County  should  give  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  all  those  who  served  with  the  agency  over 
the  years. 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  Nrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last,  the  American  consumer  has  become 
an  Important  focus  of  attention  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Spurred  by  the 
efforts  of  people  like  Ralph  Nader.  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  have  finally 
taken  positive  steps  to  restore  safety  and 
sanity  to  the  marketplace. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  facing  us  at 
this  time  is  that  of  complacency  with  the 
legislative  achievements  of  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses,  for  important  though 
they  may  be,  they  represent  only  a  flrst 
st«p  in  the  consumer  protection  move- 
ment. 

An  excellent  perspective  on  the  prob- 
lem was  given  by  Mr.  Nader  In  the 
November  21.  1968.  issue  of  New  York 
Review.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  present  it  herewith 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

The  GaxAT  Amxxican  Gtp 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 

Last  January  a  confidential  nationwide 
survey  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
spread  considerable  alarm  among  its  corpo- 
rate subscribers.  The  poll  concluded  "that 
seven  Americans  In  ten  think  present  Federal 
legislation  Is  Inadequate  to  protect  their 
health  and  safety.  Tbe  majority  also  believe 
that  more  Federal  laws  are  needed  to  give 
shoppers  full  value  for  their  money."  To 
many  businessmen,  this  finding  merely  con- 
firmed what  speakers  had  been  telling  them 
at  trade  gatherings  during  the  previous 
year — that  consumers  were  beginning  to  fall 
prey  to  "consumerism." 

"Consumerism"  is  a  term  given  vogue  re- 
cently by  business  spokesmen  to  describe 
what  they  believe  is  a  concerted,  disruptive 
ideology  concocted  by  self-appointed  bleed- 
ing hearts  and  politicians  who  find  that  It 
pays  off  to  attack  the  corporations.  "Con- 
sumerism," they  say,  undermines  public  con- 
fidence In  the  business  system,  deprives  tbe 
consumer  of  freedom  of  choice,  weakens 
state  and  local  authority  through  Federal 
usurpation,  bureaucratlzes  the  marketplace, 
and  stifles  Innovation.  These  complaints  have 
all  been  made  In  speeches,  in  the  trade  press, 
and  In  Congressional  testimony  against  such 
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FMIena  bUla  ••  truth-ln-lendlng,  truth-ln- 
packagtng.  ga«  pipeline  safety,  ra«lUtlon 
protection,  auto.  tire,  drug,  and  fire  safety 
legtolatlon,  and  meat  and  flah  Inspection. 

But  what  moet  troubles  the  corporations 
Is  the  consumer  movement's  relentlees  docu- 
mentation that  consumers  are  being  manlpn- 
lated,  defrauded,  and  injured  not  Just  by 
marginal  businesses  or  fly-by-nlght  huck- 
sters, but  by  the  US  blue-chip  business  firms 
*h08e  practices  are  unchecked  by  the  older 
regulatory  agencies.  Since  the  consumer 
movement  can  cite  statistics  showing  that 
these  practices  have  reduced  real  income  and 
raised  the  rates  of  mortality  and  disease.  It  Is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  growing  cor- 
porate concern. 

Ttat  the  systematic  disclosure  of  such 
malpractice  has  been  so  long  delayed  can  be 
explained  by  the  strength  of  the  myths  that 
the  business  eetabllshment  haa  used  to  hide 
Its  actlvlUes.  The  flrst  U  the  myth  of  the 
omniscient  consumer  who  Is  so  discerning 
that  he  will  be  a  brutal  taskmaster  for  any 
firm  entering  the  market.  This  approach  was 
used  repeatedly  to  delay,  then  weaken,  the 
truth-ln-packaglng  bill.  Scott  Paper  Co.  ran 
an  advertising  campaign  hailing  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  as  "The  Original  Computer": 
"...  a  strange  change  comes  over  a  woman 
In  the  store.  The  soft  glow  in  the  eye  Is  re- 
placed by  a  steely  financial  glint;  the  grace- 
ful walk  becomes  a  panther's  stride  among 
the  bargains.  A  woman  In  a  store  Is  a  mecha- 
nism, a  prowling  computer.  .  .  .  Jungle- 
trained,  her  bargain-hunter  senses  razor- 
sharp  for  the  sound  of  a  dropping  price.  .  .  ." 
John  Floberg.  Firestone's  General  Counsel, 
has  been  even  more  complimentary,  arguing 
that  consumers  can  easily  discriminate 
among  1.000  different  brands  of  tires. 

However,  when  companies  plan  their  ad- 
vertising, they  fall  to  take  advantage  of  the 
supposed  genliu  of  the  consumer.  Potential 
car  buyers  are  urged  to  purchase  Pontlacs 
to  experience  an  unexplained  phenomenon 
called  "wide-tracking  before  you're  too  old 
to  know  what  It  Is  all  about."  Sizable  fees 
are  paid  to  "motivation"  experts  like  Ernest 
Dlchter  for  such  analysis  as  this:  Soup  .  .  . 
Is  much  more  than  a  food.  It  Is  a  potent 
magic  that  satisfies  not  only  the  hunger  of 
the  body  but  the  yearnings  of  the  soul.  Peo- 
ple speak  of  soup  as  a  product  of  some 
mysterious  alchemy,  a  symbol  of  love  which 
satisfies  mysterious  gnawlngs.  .  .  .  The  term 
•pea  soup'— mystery  and  magic— seem  to  go 
together  with  log.  At  the  same  time  we  can 
almost  say  soup  is  orgiastic.  Eating  soup  la 
a  fulfillment." 

A  second  myth  is  that  most  American 
businesses  pertorm  honorably  but  are  sub- 
jected to  undeserved  notoriety  because  of  a 
few  small,  unscrupulous  merchants  and 
firms.  This  notion  la  peddled  by  so-caUed 
consumer  protection  agencies  as  well  as  by 
the  business-dominated  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus. But  the  detal'ed  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  drug  hazards,  unsafe  vehicles,  vicious 
credit  practices,  restraints  on  medically  use- 
ful or  dollar-saving  Innovations,  auto  Insur- 
ance abuses,  cigarette-induced  diseases,  and 
prlce-flxlng  throughout  the  economy  have 
made  it  clear  that  this  argument  will  not 
hold  up. 

Most  misleading  of  all  is  the  myth  that 
Irresponsible  sellers  are  adequately  policed 
by  local,  state,  and  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Years  ago.  corporations  learned  how  to 
handle  these  agencies,  and  they  have  now 
become  apologists  for  business  Instead  of  pro- 
tectors of  the  public.  First,  the  agencies  are 
made  to  operate  on  a  starvation  budget.  The 
combined  annual  budget  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  snd  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  In  1968  is  $23  million, 
the  highest  amount  yet  appropriated.  With 
this  sum.  they  are  supposed  to  collect  data, 
initiate  investigations,  and  enforce  the  laws 
c«ealing  with  deceptive  and  anticompetitive 
practices  of  an  $850  billion  economy. 

Secondly,   political   patronage   has  under- 
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mined  local  and  state  consumer  protection 
agencies;  it  has,  for  example,  helped  to  make 
the  Federal  Trade  Ccwamleslon  as  Ineffectual 
as  It  Is.  Third,  business  lobbying — including 
campaign  contributions,  powerful  law  flrms. 
trade  associations,  and  public  relations — 
works  against  vigorous  enforcement.  Finally, 
BO  many  regulatory  officials  resign  to  go  Into 
high-paying  Jolse  In  the  Industries  they  were 
once  supposed  to  regulate  that  these  govern- 
ment poets  are  viewed  as  on-the-job  training 
by  cynical  appointees.^  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  Federal  Communications  Commission  all 
carry  on  a  tradition  that  Inhibits  officials 
from  action  and  attracts  appointees  who  are 
temperamentally  reluctant  to  act. 

The  Increasing  Irrelevance  of  these  older 
agencies  was  made  apparent  by  the  unprece- 
dented consumer  legislation  enacted  under 
the  Johnson  Administration.  After  the  dis- 
mal spectacle  of  the  cigarette  labeUng  act  of 

1964 which  foreclosed  action  by  the  states 

and  the  FTC  In  return  for  a  paltry  warning 
on  the  package  that  could  serve  as  a  com- 
pany's defense  In  liability  suits— Congress 
passed  a  string  of  important  bills  and  haS 
other  legislation  near  passage.  A  shift  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  consumer  protection  to  the 
Federal  government  now  seems  to  be  taking 
place:  state  and  local  governmente  have  for 
years  defaulted  on  these  obligations  to  the 
consumer. 

In  no  other  period  of  history  have   the 
safety  and  prices  of  marketed  products  and 
services  received  remotely  comparable  legis- 
lative treatment.  Sensing  this  climate.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  allowed  his  consumer  ad- 
viser    Betty    Furness,    to    speak    openly    to 
business    groups.    In    1964,    her   predecessor, 
Esther  Peterson,  could  not  get  White  House 
clearance  even  to  make  a  public  statement 
about  rigged  odometers  which  misled  motor- 
ists about  the  accuracy  of  mileage  traveled, 
enriched  car  rental  companies  to  the  amount 
of  $4  million  a  year,  and  encouraged  automo- 
bile sales.  In  1968  Miss  Furness  was  urging 
appliance   manufacturers  to  tell  their  cus- 
tomers how  long  they  can  expect  their  prod- 
ucts to  last.  This  spring,  President  Johnson 
established  the  post  of  Consumer  Counsel  In 
the  Justice  Department — a  first  small  step 
toward  the  creation  of  a  Federal  office  which 
wou'.d  have  powers  to  intervene  In  cases  be- 
fore  the   courts  and  regulatory  agencies  as 
the  representative  of  consumer  interests.-  In 
July.  Vice-President  Humphrey  said  he  fa- 
vored enlarging  the  counsel's  powers  to  in- 
clude making  complaints  about  dangers  to 
public  health.  He  also  became  the  flrst  gov- 
ernment official  to  endorse  public  disclosure 
of  information  about  consumer  products  now 
In  the  files  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration   and    the    Department    of    Defense. 
These   agencies   test  hundreds  of  consumer 
products— from  light  bulbs  and  bed  sheets  to 
washing    machines— In    order   to    determine 
which  have  the  best  value.  But  they  have  re- 
fused thus  far  to  release  the  data  that  would 
rank   products   by  quaUty— a  refusal  natu- 
rally supported  by  the  business  community. 
The   business   world,   meanwhile,   has   be- 
come increasingly  adept  In  dealing  with  the 
rising  pressures  for  consumer  legislation.  Tu- 
tored  by    their   well-connected    Weshtngton 
lawyers,    the    large    corporations    and    their 
trade  associations  can  sense  the  critical  mo- 
ment at  which  it  is  wise  to  rtop  opposing  a 
blU   and   begin  to  cooperate  with   Congres- 
sional committees  in  order  to  shape  legisla- 
tion to  their  liking.  For  example,  after  op- 


'  The  last  two  chairmen  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  now  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Motor  Business 
Carriers  and  Vice-President  of  Penn-Central. 
Both  industries  are  supposedly  regulated  by 
the  ICC. 

=  The  first  appointee  to  this  Job  was  Mr. 
Merle  McCurdy  who  died  in  May.  His  succes- 
sor has  not  been  appointed. 
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I>OBlng  the  passage  of  any  auto  safety  bill 
whatever,  the  auto  manufacturers  relented 
In  the  spring  of  1966  and  hired  Lloyd  Cut- 
ler, an  experienced  Washington  lawyer,  who 
succeeded  In  weakening  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  in  eliminating  all 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  and  knowing 
violations  of  the  law. 

Although  consumer  measures  may  be 
weakened  in  this  way,  they  do  at  least  com- 
mit the  government  to  the  Idea  of  consumer 
protection  and  they  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  stronger  legislation  that  may  be  feasible 
should  the  consumer  movement  gain  more 
strength.  The  attack  on  corporate  Irrespon- 
sibility which  produced  the  recent  flurry 
of  legislation  In  Congress  has  not.  It  must 
be  said,  been  the  work  of  a  broad  movement 
but  rather  of  tiny  ad  hoc  coalitions  of  de- 
termined people  In  and  out  of  government 
armed  with  little  more  than  a  great  many 
shocking  facts.  They  have  gotten  Important 
support  from  Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, whose  Interest  In  consvmier  problems  set 
In  motion  a  Uttle-notlced  competition  with 
the  White  House  to  promote  legislation. 

What  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years  may  be  seen  as  an  escalating  series  of 
disclosures.  The  charges  made  by  independ- 
ent Congressmen  and  people  like  myself  al- 
most always  turn  out  to  be  understatemenf? 
of  the  actual  conditions  in  various  Industries 
when  those  industries  arc  subsequently  ex- 
posed in  Congressional  hearings  and  Inves- 
tigations. As  these  charges  get  attention,  de- 
manrts   for   new   legislative   action   IncreflKe. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  the  case  with  the 
exposure   of   defects   In   vehicles.   Industrial 
and    vehicle   pollution,    gas    pipelines,    over- 
priced   or    dangerous    drugs,    unfair    credit, 
harmful   pesticides,  cigarettes,   land  frauds, 
electric  power  reliabJlity,  household  improve- 
ment  rackets,    exploitation    in    clums.    avto 
warranties,  radiation,  high-priced  auto  insur- 
ance, and  boating  hazards.  How  many  peo- 
ple realized,  for  example,  that  faulty  he?t- 
Ing  devices  injure  125,000  Americans  a  ye'^r 
or  that  poorly  designed  stoves,  power  mow- 
ers and  washing  machines  caiise  substantial 
injury  to  300  000  people  anmtally?  Or  that, 
as    Rep.    Benjamin    Rosenthal    recently    re- 
vealed,  the  food  rejected  by  Federal   agen- 
cies as  contaminated  or  retting  is  often  re- 
routed for  sale  in  the  market?  These  abuses 
are  now  starting  to  be  di.scussed  in  the  press 
and  m  Congress. 

One  result  of  the  detailed  Congressior  ! 
hearings  has  been  a  broader  definition  of  le- 
gitimate consumer  rights  and  interests.  It  Is  ' 
becoming  clear  that  consumers  must  net 
only  be  protected  from  the  d.nngers  of  volun- 
tary use  of  a  product,  such  as  flammable 
materia!,  but  also  from  involuntary  consump- 
tion of  industrial  by-products  such  as  nir 
and  water  pollutant,  exce.^^slve  pesticide  and 
nitrate  residues  in  foods,  and  antibiotics  in 
meat.  A  more  concrete  idea  of  a  Just  economy 
is  thus  beginning  to  emerge,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  assortment  cf  groups  that 
romprl.>e  the  "consumer's  movement"  is  mov- 
ing in  directions  that  seem  to  me  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ones  that  .«^.imllar  groups  have 
followed  In  the  past.  Their  demands  .".re 
ethical  rather  than  ideological.  Their  prin- 
ciples and  proposals  are  being  derived  from 
solid  documentation  of  common  rbv.fr-; 
whose  origins  are  being  tr.-.ced  directly  Xi 
the  policies  of  powerful  corporations. 

This  inquiry  is  est.en'Jing  beyond  tl-.j  qu-- - 
tlon  of  legal  control  of  corporationc  into  i.ie 
failure  of  business,  labor,  and  voluntirv  rr- 
ganlzatlons  to  check,  one  .-mother's  abucs 
through  competition  and  other  private  pres- 
sures. It  is  becoming  apparent  that  tl.e  re- 
form of  consimier  abuses  and  the  reform  of 
corporate  power  itself  are  different  sidrs  of 
the  same  coin  and  that  new  approaches  ti 
the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  consumr^r:- 
are  necessary.  There  are,  I  would  suggest  :.' 
least  ten  major  forces   or    technique^:    t^.i*^ 
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now  ezlat  In  some  form  but  greatly  need  to 
be  strengthened  If  we  are  to  bare  •  decent 
consiuner  society. 

1.   Rapid   dlscloeure  of  the  facte  relating 
to   the   quantity,    quality,    and   safety   of   a 
product  Is  eMentlal  to  a  just  market  place. 
If  companies  know  their  products  can  quick- 
ly be  compared  with  others,  the  laggard  will 
be  goaded   to   better  performances  and  the 
Innovator  will  know  that  buyers  can  prompt- 
ly learn  abDut  his  Innovation.  On  the  other 
hand,  buyers  must  be  able  to  compare  prod- 
ucts In  order  to  reject  the  shoddy  and  re^ 
ward  the  superior  producer.  This  process  Is 
the    great    Justification    for    a    free    market 
system.    Manufacturers   try   to   avoid   giving 
out  such   Information   and   instead   rely  on 
"packaging"  or  advertising.  Auto  companies 
refuse  to  tell   the  motorist  the  safety  per- 
formances of  his  car's  brakes  and  tires,  and 
concentrate  on   brand-names — Cougar,  Bar- 
racuda,   Marauder — and    vehicle    "personal- 
ity":   "Mustang  makes  dull  people  Interest- 
ing. .  .  ."  From  cosmetics  to  soaps  and  de- 
tergents,    the    differences    emphasized    are 
emotional  and  frivolous  and   have  no  rela- 
tion to  fimctlons.  This  practice  permits  the 
producer  «lth  the  largest  advertising  budget 
to  make  matters  very  dlfflcult  for  a  smaller 
cqmpet^tfir    or    potential    entrant    Into    the 
market   ^ho  may  have  a  superior  product. 
The  antl-competltlve  effects  of  such  advertis- 
ing led  Donald  F.  Turner,  the  former  head 
of  the  Anti-trust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment,  to  suggest   that    the   government 
subsidize   Independent  sources  of  consumer 
Information.   Senator   Philip   Hart   has  gone 
a  step  further  in  proposing  a  National  Con- 
sumer Service  Foundation  to  provide  prod- 
uct Information  to  consumers  at  the  place 
of   purchase.    Computers   could   help   to   as- 
semble such  information  cheaply  and  quick- 
ly. One  can,  for  instance,  imagine  machines 
dispensing   data   on    Individual   products   at 
shopping  centers,  a  plan  which  Consumer's 
Union  has  begun  to  study. 

2.  The  practices  of  refunding  dollars  to 
consumers  who  have  been  bilked  and  re- 
calling defective  products  are  finally  becom- 
ing recognized  as  principles  of  deterrence 
and  jvistlce.  More  than  six  nUlllon  automo- 
biles have  been  recalled  since  September, 
19<M — the  date  of  the  auto  safety  law.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  now  requires 
drug  comfMiniea  to  Issue  "corrective  letters  ' 
to  all  physicians  if  their  original  advertise- 
ments were  found  to  be  misleading  Nearly 
thirty  such  letters  have  been  sent  out  by 
drug  companies  during  the  twenty  months  ot 
FDA  action.  The  threat  of  liability  suits  and 
the  willingness  of  the  press  and  television 
to  mention  brand  and  company  names  In  re- 
porting on  defects  are  causing  companies  to 
recall  products  "voluntarily"  even  where  no 
law  or  regulation  exists.  Earlier  this  year,  for 
Instance,  Sears-Roebuck  recalled  some  6,000 
gas  heaters  after  public  health  officials 
warned  of  lethal  carbon  monoxide  leakage. 
After  slmll:\r  warnings  by  US.  Public  Health 
officials  and  the  threat  of  disclosure  by  a 
major  newspaper.  General  Electric  made 
changes  in  150.1X>0  color  TV  sets  which  had 
been  found  to  be  emitting  excessive  radia- 
tion. Some  Insurance  companies  are  begin- 
ning to  offer  "defect  recall"  in&urance. 

The  duty  to  refund  remains  even  less  well 
recognized  than  the  duty  to  recall  a  product 
because  of  defects.  Orders  to  "cease  and 
desist."  the  usual  decree  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsalon  after  it  catches  swindlers,  at 
best  stop  the  defrauder  but  do  not  require 
him  to  pay  back  the  funds.  Without  this 
sanction,  a  major  deterrent  Is  lost.  The  mere 
order  to  "go  and  sin  no  more,"  which  re- 
places It,  Is  easily  evaded. 

The  only  enforcement  action  made  by  the 
PTC  Is  pertinent  here.  For  thirty  years,  the 
Holland  Furnace  Company  used  scare  tac- 
tics and  routinely  deceived  the  public.  Its 
salesmen  were  encouraged  to  pose  as  "safety 
ln.spector»  "  and   wer«  trained   to  be   merd- 
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lees:  one  elderly  and  ailing  woman  was  sold 
nine  new  furnaces  In  six  years,  costing  a 
total  of  918,000.  Following  up  on  complaints 
beginning  in  the  Thirties,  the  FTC  secured 
a  stipulation  from  the  company  that  It 
would  stop  Its  misleading  advertising.  This 
had  little  If  any  effect.  A  cease  and  dealst 
order  was  entered  In  1958  but  It  was  not 
until  January  1969.  that  the  company  wus 
fined  9100,000  for  violating  the  order  and  an 
ex-presldent  was  sent  to  Jail.  At  that  p:>lnt, 
the  Holland  Furnace  Co.  decided  to  file  a  pe- 
tition for  bankruptcy.  But  as  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson  said:  "In  the  meantime  Hol- 
land Furnace  at  the  height  of  Its  buslne.^s 
cost  the  American  public  $30  million  a  year." 
The  FTC's  ponderous  procedures  and  anemic 
enforcement  powers  (It  has  no  power  of  pre- 
liminary injunction,  no  criminal  penalties, 
and  no  power  of  its  own  to  fine,  assess,  or 
award  damages)  encourage  the  unscru- 
pulous businessman  to  continue  his  abuses: 
If  ne  is  caught  later  on.  he  will  merely  be 
told  to  sop. 

Two  developments  In  recent  years  have 
strengthened  private  actions  against  mal- 
practices by  established  corporations  with 
large  assets.  The  first  Is  the  growing  practice 
of  filing  treble  damage  suits  against  violators 
of  antitrust  laws.  In  the  early  Sixties  corpo- 
rate and  government  customers  of  G.E., 
Westlnghouse,  and  other  large  companies 
collected  about  8500  million  In  out-of-court 
settlements  after  these  companies  and  their 
officers  were  convicted  for  carrying  on  a 
criminal  antitrust  prlce-flxlng  conspiracy. 
Although  such  punitive  damage  payments 
are  tax-deductible  as  "ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses,"  the  deterrent  Is  an  effec- 
tive one.  Cases  brought  by  both  private  and 
government  procurement  agencies  have  mul- 
tiplied In  many  other  Industries  recently — 
from  drugs  to  children's  books — and  these 
will  increase,  especially  with  tougher  anti- 
trust action  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
by  the  states. 

The  second  development  is  In  the  use  of 
"class  actions  "  In  which  suits  are  filed  on 
behalf  of  large  numbers  of  people  who  have 
been  mistreated  In  the  same  way.  In  modem 
mass  merchandising,  fraud  naturally  takes 
the  form  of  cheating  a  great  many  customers 
out  of  a  few  pennies  or  dollars:  the  bigger 
the  store  or  chain  of  stores,  the  greater  the 
gain  from  gypping  tiny  amounts  from  Indi- 
viduals who  would  not  find  It  worthwhile  to 
take  formal  action  against  the  seller.  Class 
actions  solve  this  problem  by  turning  the 
advantage  of  large  volume  against  the  seller 
that  made  predatory  use  of  It  In  the  first 
place.  Poverty  lawyers,  supported  by  the  US 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  are  just  be- 
ginning to  use  this  Important  technique. 

A  case  of  great  potential  significance  for 
developing  broad  civil  deterrence  has  been 
brought  In  New  York  City  against  Cobtun 
Corp.,  a  sales  finance  company,  by  two  cus- 
tomers who  signed  lu  retail  Installment 
contracu.  They  are  being  assisted  by  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund. 
The  plaintiffs  charge  that  Coburn  violated 
Section  402  of  the  New  York  Personal  Prop- 
erty Law  by  not  printing  Its  contracts  In  large 
type  as  specified  by  law.  They  are  asking 
recovery  of  the  credit  service  charge  paid 
under  the  contracts  for  thenaselves  and  all 
other  consumers  similarly  Involved.  If  the 
plaintiffs  win,  consumers  In  New  York  will 
be  able  to  bring  class  actions  against  any 
violations  of  law  contained  in  any  standard 
form  contracts. 

3.  Disputes  In  courts  and  other  judicial 
forums  must  be  conducted  under  fairer 
ground  rules  and  with  adequate  representa- 
tion for  buyers.  Here  the  recent  appearance 
of  neighborhood  legal  service  attorneys  Is  a 
hopeful  sign.  These  poverty  lawyers — now 
numbering  about  2.000  and  paid  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity — are  representing 
the  poor  against  finance  companies,  land- 
lords, auto  dealers,  and  other  sellers  of  goods 
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and  services.  Because  of  their  work,  the  law 
of  debtors"  remedies  and  defenses  Is  catching 
up  with  the  well-honed  law  of  creditors' 
rights  that  generations  of  law  students  srtud- 
led  so  rigorously.  These  lawyers  are  bringing 
test  cases  to  court  and  winning  them.  They 
arc  gradually  exposing  the  use  by  slum  mer- 
chants of  the  courts  as  agents  to  collect  from 
poor  people  who  are  uninformed  or  cannot 
leave  their  jobs  to  show  up  In  court.  For 
the  first  time,  poverty  lawyers  are  challenging 
the  rcutl.ie  contract  clausea  that  strip  the 
buyers  of  their  legal  defenses  In  advance,  as 
well  as  those  Involving  illegal  repossession, 
unreasonable  garnishment.  undisclosed 
credit,  and  financing  terms,  and  n  great  many 
other  victimizing  practices. 

But  e\en  many  more  poverty  lawyers  could 
handle  only  a  few  of  the  cases  deserving  their 
services.  What  Is  Important  Is  that  recent 
cases  are  documenting  a  general  pattern  of 
abuses  and  injustices  In  the  legal  system 
Itself.  This  Is  beginning  to  upset  Influential 
law)'ers:  It  may  prod  law  schools  to  more  rele- 
vant teaching  as  well  as  guide  legislatures 
and  courts  toward  much-delayed  reform  of 
laws,  court  procedures,  and  remedies.  At  the 
same  time,  wholly  new  and  more  informed 
ways  of  resolving  confilcts  are  being  con- 
sidered— such  as  neighborhood  arbitration 
units  which  are  open  In  the  evenings  when 
defendants  need  not  be  absent  from  their 
work.  However,  If  such  developments  seem 
promising  they  must  not  obscure  the  persist- 
ing venality  of  the  marketplace  and  the  gen- 
erally hopeless  legal  position  of  the  consumer 
who  Is  victimized  by  it. 

4.  The  practice  of  setting  government 
safety  standards  and  periodically  changing 
them  to  reflect  new  technology  and  uses  is 
spreading,  although  It  Is  still  Ineffective  in 
many  ways.  Decades  after  banking  and  se- 
curities services  were  brought  under  regula- 
tion, products  such  as  automobiles  (53,000 
dead  and  i''2  million  injured  annually), 
washing  machines  and  power  lawn  mowers 
(200.000  Injuries  annually),  many  chemicals, 
and  all  pipeline  systems  did  not  have  to 
adhere  to  any  standards  of  safety  perform- 
ance other  than  those  set  by  the  companies 
or  Industries  themselves.  With  the  passage 
of  the  auto  safety  law  in  1966.  other  major 
products  have  been  brought  under  Federal 
safety  regulation.  To  avoid  continuing  a 
piecemeal  approach.  Congress  In  1967  passed 
an  act  establishing  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  to  Investigate  many  house- 
hold and  related  hazards,  from  appliances  to 
household  chemicals.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
mission must  recommend  by  1970  a  more 
detailed  Federal,  state,  and  local  policy  to- 
ward reducing  or  preventing  deaths  and  In- 
juries from  these  products. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  will 
probably  go  beyond  household  products  to 
the  problem  of  a  safer  man-made  environ- 
ment. So  far,  most  state  and  Federal  efforts 
to  set  meaningful  safety  standards  and  en- 
force them  have  failed  miserably.  The  only 
organized  and  effective  pressures  on  the 
agencies  responsible  for  setting  standards 
have  come  from  the  same  economic  Interests 
that  are  supposed  to  be  regulated.  Two  Il- 
lustrations of  this  failure  have  been  the 
flammable  fabrics  act  of  1953  and  the  oil 
pipeline  safety  act  of  1965.  In  both  cases, 
little  has  happened  because  the  laws  have 
not  been  administered.  It  took  three-and-a- 
half  years  before  the  Federal  government 
even  proposed  oil  pipeline  standards,  and 
these  were  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
pipeline  Industry's  own  code.  Similarly,  when 
the  General  Accounting  office  recently  -e- 
vlewed  the  enforcement  of  the  pesticide  law 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  found 
that  repeated  mass  violations  of  the  laws  be- 
tween 1955  and  1965  were  never  reported  to 
the  Department  for  prosecution.  This  Is  a 
typical  example  of  how  consumers  are  de- 
prived of  legal  protection  In  spite  of  a  statute 
Intended  to  protect  them. 
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6.  If  the  government  Is  to  Impose  effective 
standards,  It  must  also  be  able  to  conduct  or 
contract  for  Its  own  research  on  both  the 
safety  of  industrial  products  and  possible 
methods  of  improving  them.  Without  this 
power,  the  agencies  will  have  to  rely  on  what 
is  revealed  to  them  by  Industry,  and  their 
efforts  will  be  crippled  from  the  start.  They 
will,  for  example,  be  unable  to  determine 
whether  a  better  vehicle  handling  system  Is 
required  or  to  detect  promptly  the  hidden 
dangers  In  apparently  harmless  drugs.  The 
government  could  also  bring  strong  pressures 
on  business  by  using  Its  own  great  purchas- 
ing power  and  by  developing  Its  own  proto- 
types of  safer  products.  The  existing  .safety 
laws,  however,  do  not  even  permit  the  gov- 
ernment to  And  out  quickly  and  accurately 
whether  Industry  Is  complying  with  the  law. 
The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  for  ex- 
ample, has  little  Idea  whether  or  not  the 
1968  automobiles  meet  all  the  safety  stand- 
ards since  no  government  testing  facilities 
yet  exist. 

But  full  enforcement  of  the  law  also  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  effective  penalties, 
and  In  this  reepect  the  recent  safety  laws 
are  feeble,  to  say  the  least.  There  are  no 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  and  knowing 
violation  of  the  auto  safety  and  gas  pipeline 
laws;  nor  have  criminal  penalties  been  writ- 
ten Into  other  bills  about  to  be  signed  Into 
law,  such  as  the  radiation  control  bill.  The 
civil  fines  are  small  when  considered  against 
the  possibility  of  violations  by  huge  indus- 
tries producing  millions  of  the  same  product. 
Of  course,  the  Washington  corporation  law- 
yers who  lobby  to  water  down  the  penalties 
in  these  safety  laws  have  no  Interest  In  the 
argument  that  stronger  sanctions  would  not 
only  act  as  a  deterrent  to  industry  but  make 
enforcement  iteelf  cheaper. 

6.  In  the  Ideology  of  American  business. 
free  competition  and  corporate  "responsibil- 
ity" are  supposed  to  protect  the  consumer; 
In  practice  both  have  long  been  ignored. 
Prlce-flxlng,  either  by  conspiracy  or  by  mu- 
tually understood  cues.  Is  rampant  through- 
out the  economy.  This  is  partly  revealed  by 
the  growing  number  of  government  and  pri- 
vate antitrust  actions.  Donald  Turner,  the 
former  head  at  the  Antitrust  Division,  has 
despaired  of  effectively  enforcing  the  law 
against  prlce-flxlng  with  the  existing  man- 
power In  the  Justice  Department.  Prlce- 
flxlng,  of  course,  means  higher  prices  for 
consumers.  For  example,  the  electrical  prlce- 
flxlng  conspiracy,  broken  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  1960,  Involved  not  only  G.E., 
Westlnghouse,  AlUs  Chalmers,  but  several 
small  companies  as  well;  the  overcharge  to 
the  direct  purchasers  of  generators  and  other 
heavy  duty  equipment  was  estimated  at  more 
than  a  bllUoa  dollars  during  the  ten-year 
life  of  the  conspiracy  that  sent  several  execu- 
tives to  short  Jail  terms. 

Even  greater  dangers  arise  when  the  fail- 
ure of  large  Industry  to  compete  prevents  the 
development  of  new  products  that  might 
save  or  improve  the  lives  of  consumers.  When 
such  restraint  is  due  to  conspiracy  or  other 
kinds  of  collusion.  It  should  be  the  task  of 
antitrust  enforcement  to  stop  the  practice 
of  "product-fixing."  Traditional  antitrust  en- 
forcement has  been  slow  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  the  restraint  of  innovation  is  becoming 
far  more  Important  to  big  business  than  the 
control  of  prices.  New  Inventions — steam  or 
electric  engines,  longer  lasting  light  bulbs 
and  paints,  and  cheaper  construction  mate- 
rials— can  shake  an  Industry  to  Its  most  stag- 
nant foundations.  For  eighteen  months  the 
Justice  Department  presented  to  a  Los  An- 
geles grand  jury  its  charges  that  the  domes- 
tic auto  companies  conspired  to  restrain  the 
development  and  marketing  of  vehicle  ex- 
haust control  systems.  When  and  If  it  files 
Its  complaint,  a  pioneering  case  of  anOtrtist 
enforcement  In  a  health  and  safety  issue 
could  reveal  much  about  this  as  yet  unused 
weapon  for  public  protection. 
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Ideally,  one  of  the  moet  powerful  forces  for 
consumer  justice  would  be  the  exercise  of 
corjjorate  responsibility  or  private  "counter- 
vailing" and  monitoring  forces  within  the 
corporate  world.  Unfortunately  for  believers 
In  a  pluralist  economic  system,  recent  dec- 
ades have  shown  that  the  economics  of  ac- 
commodation repeatedly  overwhelms  the 
economics  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  casualty  Insurance  Industry  Is  a  case 
in  point.  Logically  It  should  have  a  strong 
Interest  In  safer  automobiles.  In  fact  It  has 
chosen  to  raise  premiums  Instead  of  pressur- 
ing the  auto  industry  to  adopt  safety  meas- 
ures that  have  been  available  for  a  lono;  time. 
The  casualty  Insurance  Industry  has  not 
demanded  legislation  to  Improve  the  design 
and  inspection  of  motor  vehicles;  nor  has  it 
encouraged  the  rating  of  vehicles  according 
to  their  safety.  It  has  been  equally  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  need  to  reform  methods  of  fire 
prevention  (where  the  U.S.  Is  far  behind 
Japan  an'l  England)  or  standards  of  indus- 
trial safety  and  health.  What  the  industry 
has  done  instead  Is  to  spend  large  sums  on 
advertising  assuring  the  public  It  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  consumer  safety  It  has  de- 
clined to  pursue  in  practice. 

7.  Professional  and  technical  societies  may 
be  Bleeping  giants  where  the  protection  of 
the  consumer  Is  concerned.  Up  to  now. 
such  groups  as  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  and  the  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers  have  been  little  more  than 
trade  associations  for  the  Industries  that 
employ  their  members.  It  Is  shocking,  for 
example,  that  none  of  these  technical  so- 
cieties has  done  much  to  work  out  public 
policies  to  deal  with  the  polluted  environ- 
ment and  with  such  new  technological  haz- 
ards as  atomic  energy  plants  and  radioactive 
waste  disposal.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the 
Independent  professions  of  law  and  medi- 
cine have  done  little  to  fulfill  their  profes- 
sional obligations  to  protect  the  public  from 
victimization.  They  have  done  less  to  en- 
cotirage  their  colleagues  In  science  and  engi- 
neering to  free  themselves  from  subservience 
to  corporate  disciplines.  Surely,  for  exam- 
ple, the  supersonic  transport  program,  with 
Its  huge  government  subsidies  and  Intoler- 
able sonic  boom,  should  have  been  exposed 
to  careful  public  scrutiny  by  engineers  and 
scientists  long  before  the  government  rather 
secretively  allowed  It  to  get  under  way. 

The  engineers  and  scientists,  however,  had 
no  organization  nor  procedure  for  doing  this. 
None  of  the  professions  will  be  able  to  meet 
Its  public  responsibilities  unless  It  Is  will- 
ing to  undertake   new  roles   and   to   create 
special  Independent  organizations  willing  to 
gather  facts  and  take  action  In  the  public  in- 
terest.  Such   small    but   determined    groups 
as  the  Committee  for  Environmental  Infor- 
mation  in    St.   Louis,   headed    by    Professor 
Barry    Commoner,    and    the    Physicians    for 
Automotive  Safety  In  New  Jersey  have  shown 
how  people  with  tiny  resources  can  accom- 
plish much  in  public  education  and  action. 
If  such  efforts  are  to  be  enlarged,  however, 
the  legal,  medical,  engineering,  and  scien- 
tific departments  of  universities  must  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  preparing  their  grad- 
uates for  full-time  careers  In  organizations 
devoted  to  shaping  public  policy;    for  It  Is 
clear    that    professionals    serving    clients    in 
private    practice    wiU    not    be    adequate    to 
this    task.    Had    such    organizations    existed 
two  or  three  decades  ago,  the  hazards  of  the 
industrial    age    might    have    been    foreseen, 
diagnosed,  exposed,  and  to  some  extent  pre- 
vented. During  the  recent  controversy  over 
auto  safety  I  often  speculated  that  the  same 
kind  of  reform  might  have  occurred  thirty 
years  ago  had   a   handful   of  engineers  and 
physicians  made  a  dramatic  effort  to  inform 
politicians   about   scandals    that   even    then 
took  more  than  30.000  lives  a  year  and  caused 
several  million  injuries.  Instead  the  doctors 
were   busv   treating  broken  boues  and  the 
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engineers  were  following  corporate  orders, 
while  their  technical  journals  ignored  a  ma- 
jor challenge  to  their  profession.  For  all  the 
talk  about  "preventive  medicine"  and  "'re- 
medial engineering,""  this  Is  what  Is  happen- 
ing now. 

8.  During  the  past  two  decades,  the  courts 
have  been  making  Important  If  little  noticed 
rulings  that  give  Injured  people  fairer 
chances  of  recovering  damages.  These  Include 
the  elimination  of  "privity"  or  the  need  to 
prove  a  contractual  relation  with  the  per- 
son sued:  the  expansion  of  the  "Implied  war- 
ranty'" accompanying  Items  purchased  to 
include  not  only  the  "reasonable"  function- 
ing of  those  items  but  also  the  claims  made 
in  deceptive  ad\crtlslng  of  them;  and  the 
Imposition  of  "strict  liability"  which  dis- 
penses with  the  need  to  prove  negligence  if 
one  lias  been  injured  through  the  use  of  a 
defective  product.  At  the  same  time,  the  laws 
of  evidpncp  h.^ve  been  considerably  liberal- 
ized. 

This  reform  of  ihe  common  law  of  "bodily 
rights" — far  In  advance  of  other  common-law 
r.ixtions  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Canada- 
has  been  followed  by  some  spectacular  jury 
veicllcts  and  court  decisions  in  favor  of  the 
injured.  There  are  routinely  cited  by  insur- 
ance companies  as  a  rationale  for  Increasing 
premiums,  'nie  fact  Is.  however,  that  these 
victories  still  are  rare  exceptions,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  Winning  such  cases  requires 
a  huge  Investment  In  time  and  money;  the 
plalntlff"s  lawyers  must  collect  the  evidence 
and  survive  the  long  and  expensive  delays 
available  to  the  corporation  defendant  with 
its  lar  superior  resources.  But  now  the  rules 
give  the  plaintiff  at  least  a  decent  chance  to 
recover  his  rights  in  court  or  by  settlement. 
It  remains  for  the  legal  profession  to  find 
ways  to  cut  drastically  the  costs  of  litigation, 
especially  In  cases  where  a  single  product, 
such  as  a  car  ot  drug,  has  injured  many 
people. 

However,  the  law  of  torts  (personal  inju- 
ries) still  does  not  protect  the  consumer 
against  the  pollution  of  the  environment 
which  indiscriminately  injures  everyone  ex- 
posed to  It.  Pollution  In  Los  Angeles  is  a 
serious  health  hazard,  but  how  may  the  citi- 
zens of  that  besmogged  metropolis  sue?  A 
group  of  eighty-eight  residents  of  Martinez, 
California,  Is  suing  Shell  Oil's  petroleum 
refinery  for  air  pollution  and  its  "roaring 
noises,  recurring  vibrations  and  frightening 
lights.""  In  an  Increasingly  typical  defense. 
Shell  claims  that  it  meets  the  state's  mild 
pollution-control  regulation.  But  such  stand- 
ards are  largely  the  result  of  political  pres- 
sures from  corporations  whose  profits  are  at 
stake.  Thus,  increasingly,  justice  In  the 
courts  must  be  paralleled  by  justice  In  the 
legi.slatures.  However,  there  are  some  signs 
that  the  courts  are  beginning  to  Uke  ac- 
count of  the  right  to  a  decent  environment 
in  cases  against  industrial  pollutants.  Last 
year,  a  lady  In  Pennsylvania  recovered  abotit 
»70.000  for  Injuries  sustained  from  living  near 
a  beryllium  plant  which  emitted  toxic  fvmies 
dallv.   I  The  case  is  being  appealed.) 

9.  One  of  the  more  promising  developments 
of  the  last  two  years  is  the  growing  belief 
that  new  institutions  are  needed  within  the 
government  whose  sole  function  would  be  to 
advocate  consumer  interests.  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
done  no  more  than  create  earlier  this  year 
an  omce  of  Consumer  Counsel  in  the  Justice 
Department — a  post  that  has  not  yet  begun 
to  function.  The  Executive  Branch  Is  hostile 
to  a  proposal  by  Congressman  Rosenthal  and 
others  lor  a  new  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  on  the  Cabinet  level.  This  proposal 
has  been  criticized  by  Federal  officials  on 
grounds  that  it  would  duplicate  what  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  now  doing.  The  fa«t  Is. 
however,  that  most  of  the  government  agen- 
cies that  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  with 
the  health  ;»nd  safety  of  con.sumers  are  also 
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pramoUng  the  Interesta  of  tht  Induatrtet  Xhmt 
Mil—  tb«  consumer  harm.  Tb«  UB.  D«p*rt- 
nmt  of  Agriculture  represents  Um  tmrvaen 
aad  proceaaora  Orat  and  the  oonaumers  aao- 
ond — whether  in  cootroreralaa  orer  the  prtoe 
of  milk  or  over  the  wholesomenesa  of  in«a( 
*nd  poultry.  The  regulatory  agenclea  them- 
aelTW  at  beat  meraiy  act  aa  refereea  and  a« 
worst  repreaent  bualness  Intereau  In  govern- 
ment. 

Clearly  It  would  be  uaeful  If  a  new  bureau 
wlUUn  the  government  itaelX  could  both  ex- 
POM  ttieae  regulatory  agencies  and  challenge 
them  to  take  more  vigorous  action.  Senator 
Lee  Metcalf  has  introduced  legislation  to 
create  an  Independent  U.S.  Office  of  Utility 
Consumer'a  Counsel  to  represent  the  pubUc 
before  regulatory  agenclea  and  courts.  Thla 
approach  Is  different  from  that  of  Congreaa- 
man  Rosenthal  and  It  remains  to  be  seen 
which  scheme  can  beat  avoid  the  dangera  of 
bureaucratization  and  atrophy.  What  la  not 
generally  appreciated  however  Is  that  If  they 
are  to  succeed,  such  new  governmental  units 
will  badly  need  the  vigorous  support  of  or- 
ganizations outside  the  government  which 
would  have  similar  concern  for  the  con- 
sumer and  would  also  be  able  to  carry  on 
their  own  research  and  planning. 

10.  I  ;ijtve  already  pointed  out  the  need 
foe  independent  organizations  of  profession- 
al*— engineers,  lawyers,  doctors,  economists, 
sclentlsta,  and  others — which  could  under- 
take work  of  this  kind.  But  they  do  not  as 
yet  exist.  Still,  we  can  draw  some  Idea  of 
their  potential  from  the  example  of  people 
like  Or.  Commoner  and  his  associates  who 
have  managed  to  stir  up  strong  public  op- 
position to  government  and  private  interests 
while  working  In  their  spare  time.  Similarly, 
other  small  groups  of  professionals  have  saved 
natural  reaourcea  from  destruction  or  pol- 
lution; they  have  stopped  unjust  Increases 
in  auto-Insurance  rates:  they  have  defeated 
a  plan  for  an  atomic  explosion  to  create  a 
natural  gas  storage  area  under  public  land, 
showing  that  excessive  safety  risks  were  In- 
volved. 

Is  there  reason  to  hope  that  the  high  en- 
ergy physicists  who  lobbied  successfully  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  public 
funds  might  be  emulated  by  other  profes- 
sionals seeking  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  America?  Certainly  there  Is  a  clear  case 
for  setting  up  professional  firms  to  act  In 
the  public  Interest  at  Federal  and  local  lev- 
els. While  thousands  of  engineers  work  for 
private  Industry,  a  few  hundred  should  be 
working  out  the  technical  plans  for  obtain- 
ing clean  air  and  water,  and  demanding  that 
these  plans  be  followed.  While  many  thou- 
sands of  lawyers  serve  private  clients,  sev- 
eral hundred  should  be  working  In  public 
Interest  firms  which  would  pursue  legal  ac- 
tions and  reforms  of  the  kind  I  have  out- 
lined here.  Support  for  such  firms  could  come 
from  foundations,  private  gifts,  dues  paid 
by  consi-uners  and  the  professions,  or  from 
government  subsidies.  There  Is  already  a  prec- 
edent for  the  latter  In  the  financing  of  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  not  to  mention 
the  billions  of  dollars  In  subsidies  now  award- 
ed to  commerce  and  Industry.  In  addition, 
groups  that  now  maVre  up  the  consumers' 
movement  badly  need  the  services  of  profes- 
sional economists,  lawyers,  engineers,  and 
others  If  they  are  to  develop  local  consumer 
service  Institutions  that  could  handle  com- 
plaints, dispense  Information,  and  work  out 
s',r.»te«j;l?s  for  public  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  alarm  of  In- 
dustry and  the  surge  of  publicity  about 
auto  safety  and  other  scandals,  the  consumer 
movement  Is  still  a  feeble  force  In  American 
power  politics.  The  interests  of  consumers 
are  low  on  the  Ust  of  election  issues:  the 
government's  expenditures  to  protect  those 
iuterests  are  negligible.  Some  would  argue 
that  this  situation  will  inevitably  prevail  In 
view  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  American 
corporations  in  and  out  of  govenunent.  But, 
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aa  I  hare  tried  to  show,  new  approaches  to 
judctng  and  Influencing  oorporale  t>ehavlor 
bave  hegiin  to  emerge  in  the  laat  few  yeara. 
It  seema  poaalble  that  people  may  begin  to 
react  with  greater  anger  to  the  enormity  of 
tbetr  deprlTatlon — each  year  consumers  lose 
half  a  bllUoo  dollara  In  securlUea  frauds  and 
a  billion  dollara  In  home  repair  frauds,  to 
name  only  two  of  thousands  of  waya  in  which 
their  income  U  being  milked.  The  current 
aasault  on  the  health  and  aafety  of  the  pub- 
lic from  so  many  dangerous  industrial  prod- 
ucts, by-products,  and  fooda  has  resulted  in 
violence  that  dwarfs  the  Issue  of  crime  in  the 
streets.  (During  the  last  three  years,  about 
360  people  have  died  In  riots  In  American 
cities:  but  every  two  days.  300  people  are 
killed,  and  30,000  injured,  while  driving  on 
the  highways.)  What  the  consumer  move- 
ment is  beginning  to  say — and  must  say 
much  more  strongly  if  it  Is  to  grow-  is  that 
business  crime  and  corporate  Intr.mstgeiice 
are  the  really  urgent  menace  to  law  and  cr'Ier 
In  America. 
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HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or  AaizoNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  before 
the  13th  Annual  Southwest  Transporta- 
tion Seminar  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona on  February  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RSMAIKS    OF    SENATOE    BaKRT    GolDWATHt.    OF 

Arizona,  at  the  13th  Annual  SotrrHWEST 

THANSPOBTATION     SEMINAE.     UNrVEKSTTT     OF 

AitizoNA,  Pebxdart  14.  1969 

Regent  Burch,  Vice  President  McMillan, 
distinguished  guests:  I  am  both  honored  and 
pleased  to  be  here  today  in  the  role  of  key- 
note speaker  at  this  extremely  important  and 
timely  seminar  on  transportation.  I  note  with 
considerable  interest  that  the  theme  of  your 
session  Is  "The  Image  of  American  Trans- 
portation." 

This  Is  a  fairly  all-inclusive  theme,  and 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  overall 
features  of  that  Image  as  I  see  them  today. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  of  course,  that 
transportation  Is  developing  at  an  astronom- 
ical pace.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
a  man  In  Los  Angeles,  whom  I  don't  even 
recall  having  met,  has  reserved  for  me  and 
several  other  persons  a  seat  on  Pan  American 
Airways"  first  flight  to  the  moou — If  and 
when  such  a  flight  Is  actually  made.  I  learned 
of  this  only  recently  from  a  magazine  editor 
who  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  make  use 
of  the  reservation.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
first  like  to  know  whether  the  geutlemen  in 
L.A.  had  applied  for  a  round-trip  t;cket  In 
my  case. 

Docs  this  sound  a  little  "way  out" — to 
use  a  phrase  popular  with  today's  young- 
sters? Docs  it  strike  you  as  an  exercise  In 
fantasy?  Does  It  surprise  you  that  a  per- 
fectly normal  human  being  would  make  such 
an  application  or  that  an  American  airline 
would  accept  it.  even  on  a  contingency  basis? 

This  whole  idea  Illustrates  the  point  I 
make  here  today  which  Is  that  to  gajge  the 
true  Image  of  American  transportation  and 
what  Ilea  ahead  of  it  demands  that  we  exer- 
cise our  imaginations  and  that  we  actually 
credit  what  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  regarded  as  science  fiction. 

The  strides  we  have  made  in  all  branches 
of  transportation  have  vastly  outpaced  our 
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efforts  In  the  area  of  private  planning  and 
government  policy.  I  am  perhaps  more 
acutely  aware  of  theae  developments  because 
of  my  great  Interest  In  and  love  for  the 
United  States  Air  Force  and  its  relationship 
to  flying  in  general.  At  the  present  time  my 
Senate  assignments  include  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  I  am  sure  that  I  don't  have  to 
stress  to  this  sophisticated  audience  the  fact 
that  transportation  plays  a  vital  role  In  vir- 
tually all  considerations  of  these  two  com- 
mittees. 

I  believe  it  Is  well  known  that  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  air  tranaportation  in  the 
field  of  our  national  defense.  I  believe  that 
under  Secretary  McNamara  our  defense  plan- 
ners in  the  Pentagon  were  almost  criminally 
negligent  In  their  failure  to  provide  for  carry- 
on  bombers  and  other  aircraft  related  to  our 
national  security.  I  further  believe  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  permitted  ua  to  fall 
far  behind  such  nations  as  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  area  of  naval  vessels  and  water  trans- 
port. 

But  today  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you 
especially  about  our  oommercial  transporta- 
tion problems.  They  are  many  and  varied  and 
exceedingly  complicated.  They  literally  cry 
out  for  the  development  of  a  sound  national 
policy  at  the  federal  level.  While  this  naUon 
should  be  proud  of  the  surging  growth  of  all 
segments  of  its  civil  aviation,  it  should  also 
be  aware  that  years  of  neglect  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government  have  produced  a  grave 
crisis  in  air  transpK>rtation.  Fortunately,  this 
state  of  affairs  is  well  known  to  the  new  Re- 
publican administration,  and  President  Nixon 
himself  has  pledged  steps  to  bring  national 
policy  up  to  date.  I  am  sure  you  realize  what 
this  means.  One  of  the  very  first  problems  on 
the  agenda  will  be  to  devise  means  to  ease 
the  congestion  at  our  larger  airports.  Our 
force  of  air  controllers  needs  strengthening. 
The  men  in  it  need  better  working  conditions 
and  better  training.  Better  equipment  is  an 
Immediate  necessity. 

Some  of  these  problems  will  undoubtedly 
be  handled  at  the  Federal  Government  level 
by  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. However.  I  believe  tliere  Is  room 
also  for  a  Congressional  approach  to  these 
and  related  problems.  Accordingly.  I  am  at 
present  studying  a  number  of  bills  which 
would  establish  an  independent  commission 
to  study  problems  such  as  alrjwrt  conges- 
tion, safety  and  greater  passenger  conveni- 
ence. Needless  to  say,  such  a  commission 
would  be  made  up  of  acknowledged  experts 
in  the  field  of  civil  aviation,  including  pilots, 
air  traffic  controllers,  university  experts  and 
Industry  representatives. 

I  am  confident  that  our  private  aviation 
Industry  with  the  help  of  a  modernized  gov- 
ernment policy  will  be  able  to  remedy  our 
problems  and  clear  the  way  for  an  amazing, 
hard-to-beUeve  era  of  faster  and  easier  travel 
in  all  areas  of  transportation.  At  the  present 
time,  the  railroad  industry  Is  experimenting 
with  high  speed  passenger  service  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  While  this  im- 
proved service  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
by  pa&sengers  accustomed  to  speedy  air  travel, 
it  holds  promise  for  the  future.  In  another 
area  of  land  travel,  great  strides  already  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  the  national  highway 
building  program  inaxigurated  In  1956  by  tlie 
Elsenhower  administration.  I  believe  It  is  .'iafe 
to  aasume  that  this  program  will  be  improved 
and  developed  further  under  President  Nixon 
who  played  a  prominent  role  in  its  Inception 
13  years  ago.  During  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion. President  Nixon  repeatedly  voiced  ills 
concern  over  cutbacks  which  the  Johnson 
admlui-tratlon  h.id  made  In  the  interstate 
highway  program.  He  Is  determined  that  the 
Interstate  highway  system  envisioned  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  be  completed  as 
early  as  possible. 

An  especially  fascinating  area  of  future 
ir.'i. '.spoliation    pl.ianing    is    tlie    one    aimed 
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at  the  "Muut  moTement  of  commuters  in  the 
'•urban  sprawl"  sections  which  now  dot  the 
American  landscape.  All  kinds  o<  methods  for 
short  haul  intercity  passenger  movement  are 
being  explored.  Some  involve  the  use  of 
helicopter  type  planes  which  would  take  off 
from  outlying  reeidential  areas  and  put  down 
on  tiny  landing  fields  in  the  downtown  areas. 
Another  mode  of  transportation  being  ex- 
plored U  the  so-called  "air-cushion"  vehicles 
that  would  shoot  through  tubes  at  speeds  up 
to  600  miles  an  hour,  thus  connecting  all 
areas  of  the  planned  "megalopolises"  of  the 
future.  Laboratory  models  of  such  tube  vehi- 
cles have  already  been  built  at  the  University 
of  Manchester  In  Britain  and  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  this  country. 
And  the  Garrett  Corporation,  a  Los  Angeles 
subsidiary  of  Signal  Oil  Company,  has  a  fed- 
eral contract  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the 
air  cushion  system. 

The  system  would  operate  on  electromag- 
netic energy  from  a  power  source  sunk  into 
a  concrete  roadbed  which  would  pull  wheel- 
less  vehicles  along  at  enormous  speeds.  When 
at  rest,  or  when  slowing  down,  the  cars  would 
setUe  onto  the  roadbed,  but  at  other  times 
they  would  travel  Inches  above  the  surface. 
They  would  blaat  Jets  of  air  against  the  walls 
of  the  tube  In  order  to  keep  centered  above 
the  roadbed  and  on  course.  And  naturally 
the  tube  would  muffle  noise  from  the  vehi- 
clea  that  otherwise  might  disturb  residential 
areas  along  the  rtght-of-way.  While  most 
planners  believe  the  tube  system  Is  perhaps 
30  years  away,  most  agree  that  such  a  system 
would  greatly  ease  the  problems  of  our  over- 
crowded cities. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  air  transport  that 
the  most  exciting  possibilities  exist  for  the 
near  future.  The  supersonic  transport  (SST) 
is  a  much  debated  project  which  is  receiv- 
ing top  consideration  from  the  new  admin- 
istration and  which  undoubtedly  will  become 
a  reality  in  the  next  few  years.  The  SST.  a 
transport  Jet  designed  to  travel  1.400  to  1.800 
miles  an  hour,  can  take  to  taie  air  as  early 
as  1973  If  encouraged.  Aircraft  experts  believe 
there  la  still  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
SST  will  ever  be  able  to  fly  over  land  because 
of  the  grave  problem  created  by  the  sonic 
boom.  Some  of  them  believe  the  supersonic 
transport,  at  least  in  Its  initial  stages,  will 
be  used  almost  exclusively  over  water.  Oth- 
ers, however,  insist  that  the  problem  created 
by  the  boom  resulting  from  a  run  through 
the  sound  barrier  will  eventually  be  reduced 
or  solved,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  making 
this  a  surmountable  problem  in  populated 
areas.  It  is  interesting  that  some  of  the  pes- 
simists among  the  aircraft  engineers  are  in- 
trigued  with   the   fact   that   missiles   going 
straight  up  through   the   sound  barrier   do 
not  create  a  loud  explosive  sonic  boom.  This 
leads  them  to  believe  that  some  design  of  the 
SST  may   eventually  have  to  be   developed 
that  would  achieve  a  vertical  take  off  until 
the  sound  barrier  had  been  pierced.  At  the 
present  time  such  models  of  the  SST  would 
seem   to   be   some  distance  from  even   the 
drawing  board  stage  but  the  way  this  indus- 
try is  moving,  anything  is  possible  for  the 
future. 

Now  let  me  really  Jerk  you  out  of  your 
complacency  on  the  question  of  air  travel. 
While  the  supersonic  transport  has  yet  to 
fly,  the  aerospace  industry  is  already  talking 
about  a  hypersonic  transport.  The  HST  (and 
I  am  not  referring  to  my  old  friend.  Harry 
Truman)  could  conceivably  be  put  into 
opertaion  in  the  1990's.  It  would,  according 
to  some  advanced  planners,  travel  4.000  to 
6.000  miles  an  hour  and  carry  250  passengers. 
Such  a  transport,  of  course,  cotUd  get  you 
from  New  York  to  Paris  In  about  one  hotir 
and  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  for 
long  distance  flights  to  the  Orient,  to  Aus- 
tralia and  other  far-distant  points  on  the 
globe.  In  fact,  it  could  get  you  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  vice 
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versa,  in  the  time  it  now  takes  to  get  from 
Dulles  Airport  into  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Of  course,  the  HST  Is  regarded  as  the 
\iltlmate  In  air  travel  In  this  century.  But  It 
would  not  replace  other  types  of  supersonic 
and  even  subsonic  Jets.  The  SST  would  per- 
haps be  the  most  popular  long  dUtance 
conveyance  within  the  continental  Ihnlts  of 
the  country,  while  slower  and  cheaper  sub- 
sonic Jets  would  still  have  a  place  in  the 
air  transportation  picture  In  future  years. 
Mammoth  versions  of  the  subsonic  Jets 
which  fly  today  will  In  the  future  probably 
hold  a  place  equivalent  to  the  motor  bus  In 
today's  ground  transport  system.  By  this  I 
mean  the  subsonic  Jets  would  be  the  cheap- 
est means  of  air  travel.  They  would  operate 
by  offering  cut-rate  international   fares. 

Some  planners,  for  example,  believe  that 
by  the  late  1970's  It  may  be  possible  to  fly 
round-trip  from  New  York  to  London  for 
as  little  as  8160  per  person.  This  would  open 
up  foreign  travel  to  an  entirely  new  segment 
of  the  traveling  public.  It  would  almost 
overnight  strain  to  the  breaking  point  all 
the  air  travel  facilities  which  exist  today. 

Just  think  how  far  we  have  come  in  a 
few  short  years.  It  wasn't  very  long  ago  that 
new  airports  such  as  the  National  Airport 
m  Washington.  D.C.  were  being  described  as 
white  elephants  with  runways  that  would 
never  be  fully  utilized.  Today  the  air  traffic 
problem  at  Washington's  National  Airport, 
coupled  with  weather,  keeps  incoming  planes 
stacked  up  sometimes  for  as  long  as  two  and 
three  hours.  Its  congestion  problem  con- 
tinues even  though  some  fo  the  Jet  traffic 
has  been  drawn  away  to  Dulles  International 
Airport.  And  today,  strangely  enough,  Dulles 
Airport  is  being  described  as  a  white  elephant 
which  does  not  have  sufficient  bvisiness  to 
keep  it  operating  at  a  normal  rate,  and  in 
my  opinion  all  airports  should  be  built  along 
similar  lines  as  Dulles.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  within  a  very  short  time  the  facilities 
at  Dulles  will  prove  as  inadequate  as  those 
at  National  Airport.  But  when  that  happens 
there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  expansion 
m  all   directions. 

But  there  is  in  the  development  of  new 
planes  considerable  reason  for  optimism  on 
this  score.  The  greater  size  and  speed  of  to- 
morrow's planes  should  mean  that  the  num- 
ber of  planes  aloft  will  not  grow  as  rapidly 
OS  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  volume 
of  cargo.  At  a  conservative  estimate,  the  air- 
lines' passenger  business  is  expected  to  more 
than  triple  between  now  and  1980.  Air  cargo 
business  may  Increase  as  much  as  ten  times 
as  capacity  climbs  and  rates  decline.  But  even 
vinth  the  larger  and  faster  planes,  the  conges- 
tion m  the  skys  o"er  America  will  require 
elaborate  new  systems  for  electronic  control 
of  aircraft  movements.  Airports  will  have  to 
be  completely  revamped,  and  this  is  the  most 
Important  element  in  the  whole  problem  of 
congestion.  New  arrangements  will  be  needed 
for  channeling  passengers,  handling  baggage, 
etc. 

In  conclusion  let  me  merely  point  out  that 
If  you  are  surprised  at  the  developments 
which  in  two  generations  have  brought  us 
from  the  horse  and  buggy  era  to  our  first 
orbit  of  the  moon,  you  haveut  seen  anything 
yet.  There  are  even  people  in  this  nation  to- 
day who  are  toying  with  the  idea  of  using 
rockets  to  move  mall  and  people  at  speeds 
m  excess  of  10,000  miles  an  hour.  Of  course. 
practical  considerations  at  the  present  time 
rule  out  this  possibility  because  of  the 
limited  demand  for  such  flights.  What  s 
more,  rocket  experts  in  the  :;erospace  indus- 
try claim  that  civilian  pa.ssengers  couldn't 
be  expected  to  endure  the  discomfort  of  high 
acceleration  and  deceleration  necessary  for 
such  trips. 

It  Is  safe  to  say.  however,  tliat  we  have 
reached  a  stage  In  our  transportation  devel- 
opment whereby  the  vehicles  of  the  future 
will    be    so    tremendous    that    they    v.  11!    be 
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beyond  the  financial  competence  of  private 
companies  to  develop  and  manufacture.  Gov- 
ernment help  will  be  an  absolute  necessity. 
Consequently,  the  development  of  an  overall 
national  policy  on  transportation  becomes 
more  Imperative  every  day. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  you  here  today  and  sharing  some  of  the 
problems  and  some  of  the  miracles  which 
lie  ahead  of  Americans  in  the  fleld  of  trans- 
portation. 


IRAQ  PROTEST  URGED 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
published  in  the  Times  Herald  Record, 
of  Mlddletown.  N.Y..  by  a  distinguished 
citizen  and  a  longtime  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr.  Mr.  Pish  has  spoken  out  on  the 
abominable  hanging  of  the  nine  Jews  in 
Iraq.  Mr.  Fish's  protest  speaks  eloquently 
to  the  need  of  strong  diplomatic  action 
in  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Iraq. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Iraq  Protest  Urged 
The  statement  made  by  Pope  Paul  th.U 
hanging  nine  Jews  in  Iraq  raises  a  suspicion 
of  racism  and  that  the  executions  have 
"caused  dismay  and  abomination  in  the 
world,"  raises  a  serious  moral,  humanitarian 
issue  involving  the  rights  of  all  free  people. 
The  Pope's  statement  will  be  approved  on 
humanitarian  grounds  by  the  free  people  of 
the  world. 

Twenty  thousand  Iraqi  soldiers  are  located 
In  Jordan  facing  Israel  and  have  indulged  in 
firing  mortars,  rockets,  heavy  artillery  and 
machine  guns  Into  Israel  villages,  etc.  Iraq 
has  not  been  Invaded  by  Israel.  But  racism 
does  exist  there  as  evidenced  by  the  Iraq 
Army  being  In  Jordan  and  by  depriving  Jew.s 
of  their  civil  rights. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  or  Secretary  c. 
State  Rogers,  representing  our  traditional 
freedoms,  to  stress  the  right  of  all  people 
in  every  nation  to  leave  the  country  in 
which  they  live  on  their  own  free  will. 

Until  the  advent  of  communism,  this  has 
been  the  accepted  doctrine  throughout  most 
of  the  world.  In  behalf  of  freedom  and  free 
people  everywhere,  the  President  or  secre- 
tary of  state  should  appeal  to  the  Iraq  gov- 
ernment to  show  to  the  world  that  there 
Is  no  racism  there,  by  permitting  3.000  Jews 
m  Iraq  to  leave  for  Israel,  or  wherever  they 
want. 

My  grandfather.  Hamilton  Pish,  as  U.S. 
secretary  of  state,  sent  a  firm  protest  In 
1872  to' the  Czar's  government  against  the 
shameful  mistreatment  of  Jews  in  Rumania, 
and  had  copies  mailed  to  all  U.S.  diplomats 
m  Europe. 

P.D.R.  was  strangely  silent  about  the  per- 
secution of  Jews  In  Germany  under  Hit- 
ler's regime  and  grievously  silent  later  of 
Hitler's  terrible  extermination  policy.  The 
neutral  nations  of  the  world  should  have 
been  aroused  to  make  a  world-wide  protPM 
by  exposing  the  ghastly  slaughter  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  women  and  children 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  "to  sin  by  silence 
when  you  should  protest,  makes  cowards  of 
men.'   and   may   I   add.  also  of  nations. 

Unless  the  U.N.  and  the  great  nations  of 
the  ^'■Jrlc(  protest  now.  the  extermination 
polic  V  uiay  b?gin  all  over  again.  It  must  not 
h-!P7n. 
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CAMP   OARY   JOB   CORPS   CENTER, 
LOCATED  IN  SAN  MARCOS.  TEX. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


IN  THB  HOOSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  various 
times  in  the  past,  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fine  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Camp  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center,  located  in  San  Marcos. 
Tex. 

Most  recently.  I  spoke  to  you  about  the 
fact  that  the  training  cost  per  student 
at  Gary  is  the  lowest  in  the  country  for 
centers  giving  similar  training. 

In  light  of  the  recent  indications  that 
the  administration  of  the  Job  Corps  will 
be  recommended  for  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  feel  it  is  urgent  that 
we  make  an  effort  firmly  to  realize  the 
importance  of  urban  Job  Corps  centers 
like  Hjicone  at  San  Marcos. 

It  i»4mportant.  I  feel,  that  we  realize 
that  the  real  mission  of  Gary  is  to  give 
our  young  people  from  disadvantaged 
backgroiuids  the  opportunity  to  pull 
themselves  up  and  improve  their  poten- 
tial. It  is  the  job  of  instilling  in  them  the 
confidence  and  the  training  necessary  to 
get  them  started  on  the  road  to  progress. 

Camp  Gary,  with  a  relatively  level  en- 
rollment of  about  3.00O,  is  rich  in  stories 
of  the  success  of  its  alumni.  Just  over  the 
past  several  weeks.  I  have  s^en  two 
letters  from  former  Gary  corpsmen  who 
have  expressed  ideas  or  accomplishments 
which  are  particularly  noteworthy.  Also. 
I  received  an  especially  Rood  letter  from 
a  resident  of  San  Marcos  explaining  his 
feelings  about  Gary,  and  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  Insert  these 
letters: 

San  Dicco.  Cauf., 

January  16.  1969. 

DcA*  Mr.  Dockall:  If  you  take  the  time  to 
think  back  to  1967,  I  believe  you'll  have  very 
little  trouble  remembering  me.  For  It  wm 
my  pleasure  to  participate  In  the  1st  Ply- 
mouth Trouble  Shooting  Contest  for  the  Job 
Corp*.  My  partner.  Elbert  Clark  and  I  were 
very  fortunate  to  have  won.  But  with  all  the 
constant  supervision  and  training  It  could 
have  been  no  other  way. 

Presently,  I'm  in  the  Navy  aboard  the  air- 
craft carrier  Tlconderoga.  Thanks  to  the 
training  I  received  at  Camp  Oary  I  was  able 
to  obtain  a  fine  Job  back  In  Pennsylvania. 
My  former  employer.  AUentown  Chrysler 
Plymouth,  w.is  very  Impressed  with  the  train- 
ing I  had  received  In  the  Job  Corps. 

Now  that  I  am  enlisted  In  the  Navy.  I  stlU 
hear  from  them.  They  have  been  keeping  me 
Informed  of  the  latest  developments  In  the 
Chrysler  Products.  Hopefully,  to  keep  me  up- 
to-date  so  that  upon  dl-^ch-irge  from  the 
service.  I'll  be  able  to  take  up  where  I  left 
o«r. 

Regretfully,  though.  I  don't  think  111  be 
going  back  to  the  automotive  Industry.  I've 
realized  that  after  all  the  training  I  had  re- 
ceived In  the  Job  Corps.  It  gave  me  more 
than  a  new  Insight  on  the  future  and  the 
means  to  obtain  a  decent  Job.  The  Job  Corps 
has  given  me  something  far  more  Important. 
The  win  to  learn,  to  set  my  goals  higher. 
^et,  to  try  to  reach  the  unobtainable. 

For  although  I've  learned  the  trade  of  an 
auto  mechanic,  I  am  not  as  yet  satUfled. 

Thanks  to  the  aX.D.  I  received  while  at 
Gary  I'll  be  able  to  enter  college  upon  my 
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release  from  eenrlce.  not  to  oontlna*  on  In 
auto  mechanics,  but  to  enter  the  field  of  data 
processing  and  computer  programming.  Quite 
a  switch,  but  one  I  believe  I  am  capable  of 
making. 

I've  found  that  the  climb  up  the  ladder  of 
success  Is  not  obtained  when  you  graduate 
from  Oary — far  from  It;  I  may  have  reached 
the  very  top  there,  but  training  I  received 
at  Oary  was  Just  the  first  rung  on  the  lad- 
der— and  the  moet  Important  rung  of  all — 
for  we  have  to  start  somewhere. 

Because  of  my  tr.Unlng  at  Gary,  though. 
I've  been  able  to  obtain  a  responsible  Job 
In  the  Navy.  Currently.  I  am  working  on  Jet 
powerplant  maintenance.  It's  quite  different 
from  the  four-stroke  cycle  but  with  the 
basics  nothing  Is  Impossible. 

The  Herrings,  now  living  in  Fairmont.  West 
Virginia,  hare  written  me  often  and  have 
recently  suted  they  had  made  a  return  trip 
to  Texas  and  the  Job  Corps. 

They  Informed  me  that  the  last  Trouble 
Shooting  Contest  was  held  at  Oary  and  we 
came  through  again.  To  the  team  that  put 
Into  effect  the  effort  of  a  team  to  win  It.  my 
congratulations.  For  as  long  as  there  are 
qualified  instructors  at  Oary  and  there  are 
young  men  willing  to  learn,  there  will  always 
be  a  winning  team  for  Camp  Gary. 

With  Nixon  taking  office  In  the  nest  few 
days.  I  sincerely  hope  he'll  continue  the 
funds  for  the  Job  Corps.  For  if  given  the 
opportunity,  a  lost  Individual  can  find  the 
way  to  so  many  doors  through  which  lies  a 
better  way  of  life. 

When  I  left  In  November.  1967.  I  promised 
to  write  many  of  the  instructors  and  friends 
that  gave  me  help  and  encouragement.  Sorry 
I  failed  to  do  this,  but  Id  appreciate  It  very 
much  If  you  would  give  them  my  regards  and 
deepest  thanks  for  all  they  have  done  for  me. 

Guess  I'd  t>etter  close  for  now.  It's  been  a 
pleasure  being  a  p.irt  of  Camp  Gary  and  a 
representative  of  Job  Corps.  My  constant 
prayer  will  be  that  there  will  always  be  a 
Job  Corps  or  something  similar  to  It,  so  that 
young  men  can  find  new  hope  for  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

George  L.  HaiNn, 

Santa  Ana.  Calif.. 

Febrvary  1,  1989. 
Hon.  J.  J.  PicKLX. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Austin.  Tex. 

Dcjia  Six:  The  first  semester  of  college  has 
now  come  and  gone.  As  yet  my  final  grades 
are  not  In  but  they  were:  Speech-A.  Span- 
Ish-B.  EngUsh-B  and  Geography-C  at  mid- 
semester. 

During  our  debating  this  year  several  ques- 
tions have  arisen  which  our  library  has  little 
information.  Does  Congress  have  an  effective 
watchdog  committee  over  the  CIA.  and  has 
there  been  any  serious  violation  of  secrecy 
In  Congress  in  recent  years?  Also,  has  a  com- 
pilation of  materials  been  issued  on  the  topio 
yet  by  the  Legislative  Service? 

That's  what  happens  when  Job  Corpsmen 
go  to  college.  All  they  have  are  questions.  I'd 
really  appreciate  some  answers  though. 

Thanks  for  everything. 
Yours  truly. 

Eaic  Sam(7XL«on. 

San  Marcos.  Tex., 

February  4,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  J  Pickle. 

VS.  Congressman.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pickle:  Having  finished  my 
graduate  work  In  Social  Work  In  June,  I  am 
now  up  to  my  ears  In  practice  In  the  public 
welfare  field  again.  It's  good  to  be  back  In 
It  again  but  pretty  frtistratlng  at  times — al- 
though I  doubt  If  you  are  a  newcomer  to 
frustrations  yourself. 

My  purpose  In  wrlUng  you  Is  to  share  with 
you  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
have  occurred  to  me  over  the  past  several 
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months  when  "Welfare"  baa  been  the  object 
of  so  much  attention — and  In  some  ways  has 
been  the  scapegoat  for  some  of  the  domestic 
headaches  our  land  has  experienced.  I  hope 
you  win  bear  with  me. 

I  keep  hearing  rumors  that  the  Job  Corps 
will  be  abolished.  Sis  months  ago  I  would 
have  said.  "Have  at  It."  However,  since  Octo- 
ber 1.  1988.  I've  lived  and  worked  here  In  San 
Marcos  wtiere  is  located,  as  you  know,  the 
Oary  Job  Corps  Center  with  arotmd  3,000 
yotmg  men  enrolled.  I  have  seen  the  marvel- 
ous accomplishments  of  this  program  and 
have  recognized  that  for  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  these  young  fellows,  the  Job  Corps  has 
been  salvation.  They  have  come  from  some 
of  the  most  deprived  homes  In  our  country 
and  without  the  training  and  self-respect  af- 
forded them  by  the  Corps  these  young  men 
would  have  married  only  to  repeat  their  own 
family  experiences  and  perpetuate  public  de- 
pendency, or  respond  to  their  sorry  situations 
in  some  even  more  detrimental  manner.  It  Is 
contradictory,  to  me,  for  us  to  say  we  will 
fight  crime  and  then  take  away  one  of  the 
most  vital  weapons  at  our  disposal. 

I  know  Washington  Is  concerned  about 
dollars  But  In  the  Job  Corps  we're  not  talk- 
ing about  dollars:  we  are  talking  about  young 
Americans  with  feelings,  hopes,  desires,  loves, 
and  all  things  common  to  humans.  We're 
talking  about  people  whose  country  has  per- 
mitted, even  forced,  them  to  grow  up  in  un- 
believable deprivation,  attend  schools  which 
prepared  them  for  an  adulthood  that  would 
never  come  to  them.  They  are  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  no  place  In  their  own 
covintry. 

I  had  hoped  that  Uncle  Sam  would  give 
this  program  to  non-government  Industry 
Instead  of  doing  away  with  It.  Then.  I  hear 
on  television  and  read  In  the  paper  of  our 
fears  of  Inflation  .  .  .  that  the  work-training 
programs  In  Detroit  may  have  to  cease.  In- 
deed their  enrollments  have  fallen  off  be- 
cause the  Industries  are  fearful.  Nor  do  we 
need  any  reminders  that  anger  and  frustra- 
tion do  not  sit  Idly  by  In  Detroit. 

So  we  are  afraid  of  inflation,  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  our  fears.  But  does  It  fol- 
low that  unemployment,  deprivation,  need 
must  be  Initiated  to  curb  this  economic 
bogeyman?  Surely  greater  thinkers  than  I 
must  devise  the  plan,  but  when  we  have  want 
and  need  In  this  great  land  of  ours.  In  terms 
of  our  stated  and  historical  affluence,  we 
are  missing  something  somewhere. 

I  guess  perhaps  I  am  more  acquainted 
with  these  problems  because  I  am  In  such 
close  touch  with  them  daily.  How  many  fam- 
lUes  do  I  see  In  a  week's  time  In  which  the 
father  has  gone  simply  because  he  had  no 
way  to  support  his  wife  and  children.  He 
leaves  and  the  family  deteriorates  that  much 
more.  Had  a  job  or  training  been  available, 
the  family  might  have  stayed  Intact  and  In- 
dependent. How  many  youngsters  I  see  who 
become  disenchanted  with  school  because 
they  cannot  Identify  with  Anglo-American 
values  and  goals — and  I  must  honestly  ask, 
•Why  should  they  Identify  with  these  goals?" 
when  realistically  they  have  not  been  and  for 
years  to  come  will  not  be  truly  Integral  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglo  society.  Really,  while  we 
brag  about  being  a  Melting  Pot.  we  have 
never  melted:  we  are  all  Americans,  but  more, 
each  Individual  belongs  to  his  own  culture 
be  It  Latin  middle  class,  Negro  upper  class. 
South  Texas  Latin-poor,  East  Texas  Negro 
poor.  New  York  Puerto  Rlcan  ghetto-ltes. 

What  I  think  I  am  saying  Is  that  our  lead- 
ership should  recognize  this  fact  and  pro- 
grams should  be  planned  accordingly.  Black- 
owned  and  operated  businesses  Is  Just  one 
step  In  that  direction.  Black  studies  In  col- 
leges Is  another.  But  the  elimination  of  serv- 
ices In  existence  which  meet  some  of  the 
gape  Is  not  an  answer. 

I've  rambled  and  maybe  have  bored  you 
for  which  I  apologize;  however.  I  warned  you 
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earlier  that  thta  would  be  a  sharing  of 
thought*.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  what 
^U  happen  in  our  streets  and  in  homes  if 
some  of  our  marvelous  resources  get  the  ax^ 
in  a  lighter  vein.  I  was  amused  at  my 
brother's  bumping  Into  you  and  ano">« 
Congressman  In  California  last  yef '  r**"* 
President  Johnson  visited  Camp  Pendleton. 
My  amusement  came  from  the  fact  that  you 
had  already  been  showered  with  correspond- 
ence from  his  Texas  relatives  and  your  escape 
from  Beards  seemed  unUkely. 

We  do  appreciate  your  efforts  and  are 
CTatlfled  by  your  always  kUid  and  thoughtful 
responses.  Your  re-election  was  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  us  and  we  all  wish  you  a  very 
successful  year. 

Sincerely  yours. 

I  David  J.  Beard. 


AU  M.  LANDON  SPEAKS  AT 
INDEPENDENCE.  KANS. 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  interesting  address  given  by 
the  Honorable  Alfred  M.  Landon  at  Iii- 
dependence,  Kans..  on  February  18,  deal- 
ing with  Communist  China  and  other 
matters,  and  presenting  views  with  which 
not  everyone  will  agree,  but  which  are 
extremely  cogent  and  weU  reasoned. 

Having  Just  been  a  weekend  guest  of 
Governor  Landon.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  he  is  In  excellent  health,  and  pre- 
sents, as  always,  evidence  of  keen  think- 
ing and  extremely  cogent  and  interest- 
ing thoughts  on  national  and  Interna- 
tional problems.  ^^^„„„ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Epochal  4  Years  Ahead 
(Address  by  Alf  M.  Landon  at  annual  dinner 
meeting  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Independ- 
ence,   Kana.,   Feb.    18,    1969) 


Tonight  I  outline  briefly  the  emotlon- 
oacked  high-tension  decisions  In  foreign  af- 
tAln  starmg  our  President  and  the  Congress 
and  the  governments  of  the  world  In  the  face 
that  wUl  shape  the  destiny  of  mankind  for 
years  to  come.  The  big  powers  are  all  facing 
internal  troubles.  The  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  spUt  world  Communism. 
There  has  been  quite  a  flurry  of  acUvlty  in 
the  last  30  days  or  so  toward  better  political 
relations  and  workable  accommodations  be- 
tween governments— rather  than  building 
stronger  military  positions. 

1  The  prelude  was  President  Nixon's  Im- 
mediate acceptance  of  China's  suggestion  iMt 
November  for  a  renewal  of  the  Warsaw  talks 
after  a  year  or  more  had  gone  by  without  any 

"^  -^en  came  Italy's  announcement  of 
negotiations  with  ChUia,  leading  to  Mtab- 
llshlng  formal  diplomatic  relations  between 

t.lift  two 

3  Then  came  the  French  proposal  for  a 
four  power  conference  ♦o  work  for  a  "yeable 
solution  of  the  perilous  guerrUla  wars  In  the 

Middle  East.  _^^.     ^ki«» 

4  Now  Canada  U  explorUig  with  ChUia 
arrangements  for  establishment  of  formal 
diplomatic  relations. 

Early    in    1968,    there    was    the    Chinese- 
Albanian  treaty  that  gave  China  a  military 
base  for  th«  first  time  In  Europe. 
OXV ^256— Part  3 
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That  was  followed  by  the  Soviet's  brutal 
and  barbaric  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  that 
leaves  the  biggest  Russian  army  In  Europe 
since  World  War  Two. 

Put  together-these  make  an  Impressive 
list  of  forces  In  motion  that  call  for  fresh 
thinking  and  realistic,  responsible  decisions 
leading  toward  peaceful  solutions  of  un- 
resolved difficulties  in  foreign  affairs. 

Nothing  win  do  as  much  to  relieve  this 
tension  as  the  successful  outc"'"*  °?,,'^«P7„"^ 
of  de  facto  discussions  between  China  and 
the  united  States.  Day  after  tomorrow-on 
February  20-the  conversations  start  again 
in  Warsaw  at  the  ambassadorial  level  for  the 
first  time  In  over  a  year.  Their  effect  may  be 
nothing.  Their  consequences  can  be  incai- 

^"K'^attentlon  of   foreign   offices   all   over 
the  worid  will  be  focused  on  Warsaw  next 
•nTureday.  China  and  Russla-the  Orient  and 
the  Occident — are  not  natural  allies, 
^'^^a  maUeTof  fact,  the  United  Stat^  gov- 
ernment  gave  China  de  facto  '«=°g°»"°°  "^ 
1955  under  President  Elsenhower,  when  we 
be^n  these  ambassadorial  talks  In  Warsaw^ 
NOW  President  Nixon  Is  looking  forward  to 
this  Warsaw  meeting  as  the  opportunity  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of  Chinese- American  af- 
faire  in  the  light  of  substantive  changes  m 
ihe  part  several  years  In  international  rela- 

"°^e  Middle  East  is  linked  with  Vietnam  In 

the  mounting  crisis  of  International  relations. 

In  his   presidential   campaign,   Mr.  Nixon 

^*'"rhe  next  President  must  conduct  a  series 
of   meetings  at  the  presidential   and   other 
?eve^  wlth'^the  leadere  of  ">«  Soviet  Unlon^ 
I  would  always  talk  with  the  Soviets.  I  think 
we  have  got  to  have  negotiations  wlto  the 
soviet  Union.  There  are  ""aln  area|-the 
Mid-East  Is  an  example— where  the  US- a;nd 
^e  soviet  union  simply  have  to  sit  down 
and  talk;  otherwise  we  are  headed  toward  a 
confrontation  that  could  explode  Into  a  nu- 
clear war  in  the  Mld-Ea*t."  „„,,„„  the 
I  would   add  Vietnam  as  paralleling  the 
Mld-East^as  far  as  the  possibility  of  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  with  Russia  Is  f oncerned^ 
•niree  weeks  ago.   the  Soviet  blamed  the 
United  states  for  increased  fighting  to  I^ 
England-co-chairman  with  Russia  to  pro- 
tect the  neutrality  of  Lao»-ln  a  f  omial  reply 
to  another  Soviet  lie-placed  the  blame  for 
increased  fighting  In  Laoe  right  dab  on  the 

Communists.  ,       ...    ..  tw»+  tvi« 

It  has  been  obvious  from  the  start  that  the 
soviet  is  the  key  to  a  realistic  fet"«°«^V^* 
the  Vietnam  war-Just  as  It  Is  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  Soviets'  ambivalent  policy  and  cus- 
tomary dupUcity  with  Czechoslovakia  has 
heated  up  the  cold  war  and  generated  old 
majOTquLtions  that  fading  NATO  has  never 
SS'wered.  Dennis  Healy-Brltlsh  Defe^e 
Minister— the  other  day— pointing  to  a  po- 
tential drift  of  the  worid  Into  two  super- 
power spheres  controlled  by  the  United  States 
and  the  soviet  Union— warned:  .    .   ,     „ 

"If  Europe  U  not  prepared  to  maintain  a 
common  and  unified  position  on  the  prob- 
lems now  being  debated  by  America  and 
Russia-then  it  can  hardly  expect  to  have 
the    slightest    Influence    on    any    such    dia- 

^Ti^e  more.  It  has  opened  the  q"«««°n  °^ 
whether  It  is  a  swing  to  the  beastly  barbar- 
Tanlsm  of  Stalin  the  Terrible  of  conquertng 
the  worid  by  force-and  how  far  the  Soviet 
can  be  trusted  In  negotiations  *«  » 
meanlngful-actual-and  sincere  coexistence 
based  on  peace  and  national  growth 

At  the  same  tlme-inslde  Russia-freedom 
has  been  stifled  within  the  past  months  ny 
secret  trials— censorship  and  secret  police. 

D«plte  all  this  double  talk  and  the  cold 
w5  tactics  of  the  Sovlet-as  I  said  years 
ago— as  long  as  we  are  talktog.  we  are  not 

'^'^^"the  Middle  East-our  President  is  con- 
fronted with  explosive  events  over  which  he 
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had   no   control   that   called  for   immediate 
crucial  decisions.  a^„ 

Basically,  they  are  of  coexistence  also.  ITiey 
are  the  open  and  continuing  adjustment  to 
the  first  Israeli  government— since  the 
Roman  conquest.  In  all  the  Middle  Ewt. 
there  were  centuries  of  relative  peace  under 
the  Roman  Empire— under  the  Islamic  Califs 
and  the  Ottoman  Emplre-when  that  area 
slept  for  centuries  except  for  two  Christian 
crusades.  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, peace  was  shattered  by  the  rise  of  Arab 
nationalist  governments  at  the  time  of  the 
first  World  War  and  the  Israeli  government 
at  the  end  of  World  War  Two— and  really  has 
not  been  restored  since  then. 

In  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  case  of  two  new 
competing  nationalisms  that  exist  else- 
where today. 

Another  obvious  potentially  explosive  case 
that  will  sooner  or  later  dominate  interna- 
tional relations  Is  the  new  developing  na- 
tionalism of  China— a  huge  country  with 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  population— vir- 
tually untapped  immense  natural  resources 
and  expanding  nuclear  power. 

Despite  our  de  facto  recognition,  the 
United  States  really  refuses  to  face  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  China— Just  as  the  Arabs 
refuse  to  face  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
Israel.  President  Nixon  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity—In concert  with  other  Asian  allies— 
to  correct  our  unrealistic  China  policy  based 
on  the  premise  that  America  occupied  such 
a  pre-eminent  position  In  worid  affairs  that 
its  boycott  of  China  would  work. 

With  one  stroke  of  his  pen.  President 
Nixon  can  make  the  biggest— the  most  con- 
structive and  substantive  change  In  the 
worid's  international  affairs— by  taking  the 
lead  in  coordinating  normal  relations  with 
China— Just  as  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
did  in  1933  by  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Russia— after  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  had  established  de  facto 
ties  m  a  number  of  fields  in  President 
Coolldge's  administration. 

Professor  James  C.  Thomson,  Jr..  of  Har- 
vard—Asian specialist  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  1961  to  1966— said  ,"f,^°"^- 
•There  can  be  no  viable  peace  and  little  sta- 
bility in  East  Asia  until  deadlock  gives  way 
to  mutual  accommodations  in  Slno-Amerl- 
can  relations."  , 

I  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  this  Russian 
policy.  Since  1948.  I  have  urged  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  China  by  the  United 
States  and  Its  admission  to  the  United  Na- 

For  really  the  first  time  since  President 
Johnson  rejected  China's  proposal  In  Octo- 
ber 1964  for  a  conference  of  world  powers 
to  abolish  nuclear  weapons— China  is  show- 
ing interest  in  renewing  conversations  th.-tt 
can  lead  to  meaningful  changes. 

Then  the  Soviet— after  two  years  of  silence 
ignoring  It— accepted  President  Johnsons 
invitation  to  discuss  limitation  of  the  arms 

race. 

The  China  policy  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion for  our  new  Preslden1>-who  is  not  tied 
to  a  previous  fixation  that  the  peace  of  the 
worid  depends  on  the  United  States  cold  war 
containment  policy. 

If  China  U  changing  Its  policy  of  Isola- 
tion—and  other  great  countries  like  Italy  and 
Canada  are  once  more  establishing  normal 
diplomatic  relattons— that  will  be  a  far  bet- 
ter foundation  for  avoiding  a  nuclear  war 
than  the  non-proliferation  treaty  that  Is  now 
pending  ratification  In  the  US.  Senate. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  In  my  strong  sup- 
port; of  President  Johnson's  building  bridges 
with  Russia  and  China-1  dl^  not  want  W 
Tleep  m  the  same  room  with  Kosygin-with 
my  pocketbook  In  my  pante  over  the  back 
of  a  chair.  The  same  goes  for  Mao. 

Diplomatic  recognition  "^^  dJP\°^^*'=/i: 
latlons  do  not  tovolve  trust  between  two 
governments. 
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Look  at  Tmltwoito.  Thkt  Incipient  power 
kicked  out  the  Chinese  Communleta'  ettempt 
to  conquer  it  by  subTerslTe  tactics  »nd  aa- 
MWlnetlon;  yet  both  countries  ■till  main- 
tained their  diplomatic  relations.  Look  at 
India — that  still  nxaintalns  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  China — despite  that  country's 
crossing  the  Himalayas  and  taking  Indian 
territory  by  force. 

With  the  substantive  changes  In  the  last 
few  years  In  world  affairs— President  Nixon 
has  the  opportunity  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop new  and  better  contacts  in  our  de  facto 
relations  with  China. 
China  may  be  thinking  that  wny.  too. 
Diplomatic  relations  does  not  necessarily 
mean  friendly  relations.  It  is  the  oldest  way 
known  to  mankind  to  relieve  tensions — by 
talking. 

It  can  be  a  big  factor  In  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  War — for  that  war 
Is  a  part  and  parcel  of  entire  international 
relations.  It  can  open  big  new  markets  In 
China  for  American  products — agricultural 
and  manufactured.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that 
transistors,  sewing  machines,  textiles  and 
steel  from  Japan  are  selling  In  Aoterlcan 
markets.  However,  a  government  policy  that 
prevents  its  citizens  from  trading  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  population  does  not 
make  sense. 

-  The  T«eognltlon  that  a  Chinese  government 
actually  exists  in  much  more  than  a  shift 
In  our  foreign  policy.  Merely  developing  bet- 
ter diplomatic  relations  between  the  Dnlted 
States  of  America  and  China  will  be  a  change 
that  will  be  felt  around  the  world  ...  a  fav- 
orable one — except  In  the  Kremlin.  It  will 
transform  all  international  relations  and 
shape  Immediately  a  new  political  world. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  treaty  of  any 
kind — or  the  oompllcated  questions  involved 
In  China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Nor  does  it  involve  any  question  of  so-called 
hawks  or  doves — negotiating  political  prob- 
lems from  superior — or  sufficient — military 
strangth — or  that  political  problems  must  be 
a«tUed  preceding  any  discussion  of  limita- 
tions on  arms.  It  is  Just  the  flrst  step  that. 
In  time,  can  well  lead  to  other  more  compli- 
cated steps.  It  Is  simply  a  thaw  that  permits 
work  to  start  In  the  seedbed  of  sounder  In- 
ternational relations.  This  will  not  be  ac- 
complished over  night  or  in  one  harvest. 

The  simple  mutual  exchange  of  embassies 
between  governments  enables  each  country 
to  better  understand  the  thinking  of  the 
other. 

However,  that  is  more  than  a  procedural 
form.  It  provides  face  to  face  discussion  of 
more  dlfflcult  matters.  There  will  be  a  long 
way  to  go  to  reach  any  workable  settlement 
of  new  and  viable  peaceful  International  re- 
lations In  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Because  Mr.  Nixon  made  no  fixed  and  defi- 
nite prediction  in  bis  campaign  on  his  for- 
eign policies,  he  is  now  able  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  International  affairs.  He  is  In  a  flexi- 
ble position  where  he  can  follow  a  reason- 
able and  realistic  quid  pro  quo  policy. 

The  London  Times  describes  President 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  position  as  an  enigma. 
So  far,  this  mystery  has  brought  about  some 
indications — slight  as  they  may  be — of  more 
flexibility  in  China's  and  Russia's  foreign 
policies.  If  President  Nixon  succeeds  In  build- 
ing with  China  simple  diplomatic  rela- 
tions— that  means  far-reaching  changes  of 
Inflnlte  importance  in  our  own  policy — 
which  was  based  on  the  old  balance  of  power 
theory  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  su- 
pervising world  affairs.  President  Nixon  has 
already  made  it  clear  that  his  policy  will  be 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  other  gov- 
ernments when  and  where  that  is  possible. 
In  a  nutshell,  the  conference  to  be  held  at 
Warsaw  between  America  and  China  can 
have  more  significance  than  the  peace  con- 
ference now  going  on  in  Paris. 

That  will  take  some  time  to  develop  Just 
what  change  the  Soviet  and  Mao  really  in- 
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tend  In  their  heretofore  Intransigent  posi- 
tions. It  Is  somewhat  obscure  whether 
China  really  baa  a  stable  government.  The 
upheaval  In  Cblna  may  have  put  Mao  in  a 
position  where  be,  too,  wants  to  create  a 
diversion.  That  can  also  be  true  of  the 
Soviet. 

For  sure,  one  place  it  can  manifest  Itself 
is  In  the  Paris  Conference  with  the  Viet- 
namese. POr  both  Russia  and  China  are 
keys  to  the  settlmnent  that  may  be  arrived 
at  there. 

So  that  change,  if  ahy,  In  Moscow's  and 
Peking's  foreign  policy  is  not  for  the  future. 
It  is  immediate — not  only  for  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War — but  also  for  our  domestic 
problems — for  the  streets  and  alleys  of 
America — as  well  as  the  Jungles  and  rice 
swamps  of  Vietnam. 

If  we  want  to  move  toward  a  general 
relaxation  of  tension  In  the  world,  the 
quickest  way  Is  to  move  toward  a  basic 
change  in  our  China  policy. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  admonished 
that — if  we  Just  had  patience — we  could 
win  the  Vietnam  War  In  a  nuuhell,  I  am 
arguing  that  we  need  that  same  patience  to 
And  a  sound,  peaceful  political  solution  to 
foreign  affairs. 

■Mabllshing  normal  diplomatic  relations 
InvolTea  no  concessions  by  either  govern- 
ment. The  Impact  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  China  and  America  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  our  defensive  role  In  Asia 
and  governments  throughout  the  world  as 
beginning  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam. 

A  reversal  of  a  major  policy  is  never  easy 
for  any  government.  Our  President  can  well 
be  confronted  at  any  time  with  serious 
events  over  which  he  has  no  control  that 
will  call  for  Immediate  crucial  decisions. 

Mere  establlablng  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  China  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a  realis- 
tic change  in  the  American  concept  that 
Communists  are  straight  from  hell  and  that 
the  Chinese  are  double-damned.  That  has 
been  drilled  into  us  for  a  generation.  And, 
of  course,  China  has  that  same  picture  of 
us  They  called  our  soldiers  'foreign  devils  " 
and  "devil  devils."  What  is  evil  to  the 
Chinese  is  not  evil  to  Americana.  Anyhow, 
you  do  not  abolish  evil  by  Ignoring  it. 

These  are  truly  fast  changing  times. 
Therefore.  It  is  essential  to  have  the  flrst 
complete  Inventory  of  our  world  affairs.  "The 
Cost  of  World  Leadership,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Amcrlean  Bankers  Association, 
is  a  realUtlc  appraisal  of  our  nation's  in- 
volvements. 

James  W.  Pulbrlght.  as  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
has  Just  started  the  essential  sweeping  de- 
tailed review  of  our  foreign  policies — except- 
ing Vietnam.  "It  is  hoped,"  the  powerful  and 
courageous  Senator  said,  "that  this  review 
will  result  in  constructive  recommendations 
concerning  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  abroad — the  Impact  of 
United  States  overseas  commitments  and 
the  military  capacity  to  honor  them."  such 
as — 

1.  By  treaty,  the  United  SUtes  may  now 
be  committed  under  varying  circumstances 
to  use  Its  armed  forces  In  defense  of  42 
countries. 

2.  Five  major  congressional  resolutions 
delegate  various  degrees  of  authority  to  the 
President  to  Involve  the  United  States  In 
military,  economic  or  political  action 
abroad  in  places  such  as  Formosa,  the 
Idlddle  East.  Berlin.  Cuba  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

3.  Bilateral  economic  aid  is  provided  to  73 
countries  and  military  aid  to  48  countries. 

4.  The  proposed  1971  budget  estimates  an 
expenditure  of  81.5  billion  dollars  for  na- 
tional defense,  plus  3.7  billion  dollars  for  In- 
ternational affairs  and  finance. 

As  Senator  Pulbrlght  so  correcUy  said, 
"These  foreign  commitments  and  other  for- 
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eign  Involvements  which  may  be  short  of 
commitments,  obviously  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  United  States  diplomacy  and  vice 
versa." 

Another  dire  necessity  Is  an  Inventory  that 
covers  the  state  of  our  national  defenses 
Our  President  has  wisely  frozen  the  construc- 
tion of  the  "thin"  IBM  system. 

Our  national  security  depends  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  national  defenses.  Our  political 
policies,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  depend 
on  the  state  of  our  national  defenses. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  are 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  lag  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  five  years  in  stretchihg  out 
our  military  equipment  beyond  the  safety 
factor  because  of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 

This  calls  for  a  complete  reassessment  and 
re-evaluatlon  of  what  America  needs  to  pro- 
vide a  margin  of  safety  for  its  existence  as 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  republic  in 
the  world.  America  seeks  neither  land — nor 
colonies — nor  gold — nor  domination  of  other 
peoples — as  the  Russian  hierarchy  and  the 
Chinese  hierarchy  do.  We  do  not  need  any 
of  these  for  our  existence — as  the  fearful 
men  in  Moscow  and  Peking  believe  they  need 
for  their  existence.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  mass  commu- 
nication has  not  only  eliminated  the  old  bal- 
ance of  power  policy.  That  U  also  restricting 
dreams  of  world  conquest  by  any  would  be 
conquerers. 

In  the  last  five  years  or  i^o.  there  has  been 
a  dangerous  lag  in  our  military  hardware 
equipment  Inventory — particularly  In  the 
Air  Force — both  In  obsolescence  of  the  pres- 
ent equipment  and  in  its  numbers. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  told  the  Senate 
last  October  that  "The  United  States  has 
not  produced  a  .single  new  fighter  plane  since 
1955 — despite  spending  billions  of  dollars  on 
aircraft  development.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union 
has  flown  18  new  fighter  models,  seven  of 
which  were  first  photographed  at  the  July, 
1967.  Moscow  Air  Show." 

Without  going  into  deUlls  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Forces  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate — this  highly  dangerous  status  of 
our  Air  Force  needs  to  be  corrected  forth- 
with— regardless  of  cost. 

The  same  Is  true — to  some  extent — of  the 
Navy.  Building  nuclear  powered  submarines 
and  carriers  has  lagged — along  with  the  mod- 
ernization and  Improvement  of  our  strategic 
missiles.  I  quote  President  Nixon  as  of  last 
October:  "America  must  come  to  grips  with 
two  critical  facts:  First,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  making  a  very  impressive  bid  to  liecome  the 
world's  No.  1  sea  power.  Second,  the  United 
States  has  not  been  doing  what  it  should  to 
keep  them  from  overtaking  us." 

There  Is  a  drastic  need  for  an  overhauling 
of  Defense  Department  planning  and  buying 
methods.  I  am  not  advocating  a  crash  pro- 
gram. I  am  advocating  an  orderly  program 
that  will  be  based,  say.  on  the  next  four 
years — each  year  fitting  into  the  previous 
year  in  the  essential  and  critical  rebuilding 
of  our  national  defenses.  The  Army,  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  plan  to  supplement 
each  other  anu  do  the  specialized  work  they 
are  best  equipped  to  carry  out  efficiently. 

Along  with  the  political  crisis  in  world  af- 
fairs Is  the  monetary  maelstrom  high-light- 
ed by  the  failure  to  find  any  long  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  world's  currency  problems. 

I  have  always  believed — and  still  do — that 
chronic  deficit  financing  created  economic 
and  political  Instability  that  produces  rest- 
lessness, turbulence,  uncertainty,  trouble, 
that  make  difficulties  In  the  development 
of  a  sound,  equitable  policy  by  a  govern- 
ment recognizing  its  responsibility  In  main- 
taining and  expanding  opportunities  for  the 
good  life.  By  that.  I  mean  the  happy — 
healthy  life.  By  and  large— our  American 
government  has  given  the  American  people 
the  greatest  measure  of  happiness  of  any 
peoples  In  the  world.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  cannot  do  a  still  better  Job  now. 
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National  securtty-full  «nP»°y™*?*r;"*; 
tional  growth-a  rising  standard  of  living 
and  a  stable  currency  are  what  any  one— 
rleht  or  left^would  be  happy  to  achieve. 

All  these  factors  must  be  kept  In  focus— as 
they  are  all  intermeshed  with  our  forel^  pol- 
icies on  trade-the  price  of  KoK^-co/jH?*"*^ 
in  our  national  administration— ability  to 
keep  Its  agreements  with  other  goyern- 
ment»-<:reating  new  markets  by  po""^ 
and  financial  aaslstance— opening  up  new 
markets  In  Africa.  Asia  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere— all  with  practically  unscratched 
Immense  natural  resources. 

The  left  think  that  goal  can  be  reached 
only  by  a  planned  and  controlled  Inflation— 
and  that  talk  of  a  balanced  budget  is  for  the 
birds.  That  Is  the  Keyneslan  theory  of  the 
new  school  of  economists— despite  the  fact 
that  m  all  history,  there  has  been  no  exam- 
ple of  a  controlled  Inflation.  Yet  it  U  thU  very 
lack  of  balance  that  underlines  that  Inflation 
is  still  a  serious  problem  that  handicaps  ef- 
fective organization  of  sound  and  workable 

domestic  programs.  

They  even  Ignore  current  history  of  the 
United  States,  England  and  Prance— all  with 
that  same  goal  and  the  same  road  of  mount- 
ing Inflation,  and  that  the  West  German 
mark  U  the  strongest  currency  because  It  has 
followed  the  old  time  tested  fiscal  policies 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

The  English  pound  and  the  French  franc 
have  gone  through  one  crlsU  after  another 
and  have  been  steadily  devalued.  The  pound 
sterling  is  no  longer  a  reserve  lor  banking 
and  government  funds  In  the  world.  Both  the 
pound  and  the  franc  have  been  saved  tem- 
porarily from  further  devaluation  only  by 
foreign  aid  frotn  other  countries. 

Whether  they  can  survive  this  year  without 
disastrous  devaluation  is  still  a  monetary 
question  that  directly  affects  the  life  of  every 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  and  many,  many 
other  peoples,  also.  If  the  franc  and  the 
pound  are  devalued,  the  pressure  on  the 
American  dollar  Is  greatly  Increased. 

Our  dollar  has  been  In  an  extremely  pre- 
carious position  for  several  years.  It  was 
saved  two  years  ago  by  the  courageous  ac- 
tion of  William  Martin.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  In  raising  Interest 
rates  as  a  brake  on  Inflation.  They  were 
lowered  when  it  accomplished  that  purpose. 
They  were  raised  again  two  months  ago  to 
prevent  a  new  surge  of  InfUtlon.  Inflation, 
ui  simple  terms,  means  a  new  surge  In  boost- 
feg  the  cost  of  living. 

Another  courageous  and  powerful  leader  In 
the  Congress  from  Arkansas  is  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  who— aa  Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee—actually controls  the  fiscal  legislation 
of  the  Congress.  Congressman  Mills  said  re- 
cently that  Ux  legislation  required  vigorous 
and  strong  leadership  by  a  president. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  the  support  of 
Chairman  Mills  and  his  House  Committee  is 
also  essential  to  a  president  In  persuading  the 
Congress  to  enact  his  fiscal  recommendations. 
Mounting  inflation  has  changed  more  gov- 
ernments than  wars.  Therefore,  accord  be- 
tween President  Nlxon  and  Chairman  Mills 
on  fiscal  and  trade  legislation  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  necessity  for  our  stable 
national  economy,  and  sound  national 
grovrth  that  are  the  base  of  our  national 
leadership  for  world  peace. 

Last  Thursday.  Under-Secretary  of  State 
Richardson  In  Paris  at  the  International 
Economic  Forum,  clarified  another  major 
Nlxon  policy— pledging  the  administrations 
support  for  "a  more  open  system  ot ^OTld 
trade  "  Mr.  Richardson— referring  specifically 
to  America's  monetary  policy— said: 

"We  Intend  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  re- 
store price  stability  and  to  go  about  It  prop- 
erly It  is  a  basic  objective  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  regain  control  of  the  price 
and  wage  situation  in  the  United  States  To 
this  end.  we  shall  hold  to  a  sound  budgetary 
position." 


Thus  our  President  continues  to  waste  no 
time  laying  the  crucial  decisions  right  on  the 
line  on  foreign  policy— national  defense- 
banking  and  trade— in  a  strong  way  that  dis- 
pels doubts  and  wins  support  from  bi-parti- 
san sources. 

Basically— these  vast  and  Intricate  issues 
are  as  old  as  Uie  protests  of  the  P«>Phets  on 
the  hills  of  Judea  against  the  leadership  of 
their  world:  as  new  as  mass  communica- 
tions—mass production— mass  population— 
malnutrition— automation— super  if^TZ 

spacecraft-and  the  shadow  of  mass  death 
in  a  nuclear  war.  That  Is  the  time  we  live  in. 
America— still  a  young  nation— and  with 
the  greatest  economic  resources  in  the 
wortd— the  greatest  popular  government  n 
this  worid  in  size— with  blocks  o^  voters  still 
influenced  in  their  thinking  by  older  ethnic 
origlns-vrtth  a  great  variety  °f  I"** Jff *^ 
both  domestic  and  forelgn-the  Atlantic 
coast  historically  more  Interested  In  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  coast  in  Asia— with  the  great- 
est mass  communications  In  the  world- 
requires  a  national  leadership  with  the  back- 
usability  to  get  over  to  American  voters  the 
soundness  of  his  policies.  A  P«sldent  who  has 
that  ability  can  mold  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  tone  of  American  political— social  and 

*''ln°^''hands  is  the  fate  of  civilization  All 
over  the  worid.  countless  millions  of  faces 
are    turned    toward   him- watching   for   his 

fateful  decisions.  „^,H»„f    Mr 

That  is  the  destiny  of  our  President.  Mr. 
Nlxon  is  not  shrinking  from  It. 


TRANSPACIFIC  ROUTE  CASE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr   BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
Congress   are  well   aware   of   President 
Nixon's  recent  action  in  requestiiig  the 
CAB  to  return  to  him  for  review  and  deci- 
sion the  international  phase  of  the  trans- 
pacific route  case.  The  President  now  has 
a  golden  opportunity  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  article  by  Mr.  Wayne 
W  Parrish,  who  is  not  only  the  most  dis- 
tinguished publisher  in  the  field  of  avia- 
tion today  but  an  expert  whose  opinion  I 
commend   to   the   administration.   Mr. 
Parrish  has  written  a  no-nonsense  article 
in  the  current  edition  of  American  Avia- 
tion which  deserves  the  full  attention  of 
the  White  House  and  our  foreign  policy 

advisers. 

The  article  follows: 

Personal  View:  An  Open  Letter 
(By  Wayne  W.  Parrish) 
Mr.  Robert  Ellsworth. 
Assistant  to  the  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  MR.  Ellsworth:  According  to  the 
memorandum  you  issued  Feb.  7  to  all  of  the 
concerned  parties.  President  Nlxon  has  as- 
signed to  you  the  task  of  co-ordinating  the 
complex  and  troubled  transpacific  route  case. 

You  are  a  three-term  congressman  from 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  so  you  have  some  knowl- 
edge, at  least,  of  the  workings  of  the  capital 
city  At  43.  vou  possess,  presumably,  a  stiu- 
voung  mind!  One  deeply  hopes  that  you  are 
aware  ol  "the  magnitude  of  the  challenge 
before  you. 

one  hopes,  also,  that  you  will  lift  this  case 
out  of  the  muck  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  seir- 
serving  private  interests  and  the  host  of 
Rancid  pressures,  and  help  to  get  it  settled 
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m  the  interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica its  people,  and  the  traveUng  public  oi 
the  worid— to  say  nothing  of  a  settiement 
that  will  result  in  an  economically  strong  air 
transporUtlon  Industry. 

One  hopes  that  you  will  start  with  a  fresn 
and  clear  mind.  Before  you  begin  wrangling 
with  partisan  pleas  and  hired  rainmakers.  It 
is  hoped  that  you  wiU  ponder  these  few  basic 
and  simple  questions:  Just  what  are  the  air 
transportation  requirements  for  this  vast 
area  of  the  world?  What  are  the  specific  and 
special  interests  of  the  United  States?  How 
much  service  Is  already  being  provided,  and 
bv  whom?  How  much  can  It  stand?  Better 
yet  what  Is  the  potential?  And  will  you  take 
the  time  to  consult  those  who  have  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  Pacific  and  its 
peoples  and  Its  trade  routes? 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  decision  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  gives  you  lltUe  to 
work  on.  Those  five  members,  frustrated  by 
ignorance,  pressures,  distortions,  commit- 
ments and  cozy  desires  to  please  somebody 
and  offend  no  one,  never  really  looked  at 
those  basic  questions  and  answered  them 
flrst  before  divvying  up  some  roiite  plums  In 
a  grand  neutralization  of  cross-pressures. 
The  end  result  was  a  hodge-podge  of  service 
that  didn't  even  please  their  best  friends, 
although  no  "winner"  would  ever  show  his 
displeasure  out  loud.  Let's  face  It.  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, the  decision  was  one  helluva  big 
bumble. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  Pacific  very  briefly. 
There  are  two  distinct  categories  of  air  traffic 
to  be  considered.  One  is  point-to-point 
transportation,  the  kind  one  envisions  In  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity to  transport  people  in  business  or  gov- 
ernment and  other  walks  of  life  who  have 
to  travel  and  want  the  service  available  on 
precise  schedules.  The  other  is  pleasure,  or 
tourist,  or  promotional  travel,  and  if  you 
know  anything  at  all  about  the  Pacific  you 
would  know  that  the  opportunities  for  this 
type  of  travel  are  almost  unlimited,  as  Ha- 
waii has  demonstrated  as  a  starter.  Some 
airlines  are  strong  In  the  flrst  category, 
others  are  strong  in  the  second. 

Let's  look,  too.  at  another  important  fac- 
tor "nie  government,  meaning  both  political 
parties  over  an  extended  period  of  years, 
seems  to  have  determined  that  the  United 
States  should  have,  for  reasons  too  numer- 
ous and  obvious  to  delineate  here,  two  Amer- 
ican round-the-world  airline  systems.  One 
Evstem  is  and  has  been  around  the  world. 
-The  second  lacked  the  Hong  Kong-malnland 
segment  to  complete  the  global  circle.  "The 
fact  that  the  CAB  did  decide  to  complete 
the  circle  for  the  second  carrier  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  two-system  policy  has 
been  unchanged,  even  though  the  CAB  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  more  ridiculous  man- 
ner In  which  to  do  It. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  the  northern 
Pacific  was  American  Airlines,  which  wanted 
very  badly  to  fly  to  Tokyo  via  Hawaii.  The 
CAB  seemed  to  agree  with  this,  although  its 
method  of  requiring  through  flights  and  the 
use  of  second-rate  mainland  terminals  was 
as  nutty  as  a  frulteake.  But  lets  ponder 
this  problem.  Is  a  single  route  to  Japan  via 
Hawaii,  dead-ending  either  in  Japan  or  Ko- 
rea a  really  economical  and  suitable  route? 
We'dont  think  so,  not  when  other  considera- 
tions need  to  be  made,  especially  existing 
competition  and  the  national  policy  of  two 
round-the-world  systenis. 

And  yet  here  Is  American,  one  of  the  fin- 
est airlines  in  the  world,  cut  off.  us  of  now. 
from  even  going  to  Hawaii.  It  Is  incompre- 
hensible how  anyone  can  Justify  forbidding 
American  to  participate  fully— Inland  and 
from  coast  clties-ln  the  lush  Hawaii  ^,ris 
travel  market.  American  should  be  m  Hawaii 
without  any  per-adventure  or  doubt.  But  for 
Its  own  good,  and  for  other  considerations 
It  should  not.  at  this  stage  of  Pacific  de- 
velopment, try  to  bust  into  the  Tokyo  mar- 
ket with  a  dead-end  route. 
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AU  rlcbt,  then.  Mr.  Ellswortb,  what  about 
the  seoond  round-the-world  system,  which 
happens  to  be  TWA?  The  loglcai  route,  and 
the  only  logical  route,  to  close  the  global 
gap  la  tU  Japan.  If  not  Tokyo,  then  Osaka. 
It  seema  very  clear  that  In  Ita  fumbling  and 
bumbling,  the  CAB  picked  a  route  acroea  the 
Central  Paelfle  Tla  Ouam  almply  aa  a  way 
out  of  a  pre— ure  dilemma.  But  If  common 
sense  and  the  national  Interest  are  the  cri- 
teria, then  TWA  should  moat  certainly  go 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Japan  and  then  the  U.S.. 
via  Honolulu,  with  no  ridiculous  restrictions. 
So  now,  Mr.  Sllsworth.  we  have  removed 
TWA  from  the  Central  Pacific,  so  what  should 
go  there?  Easy.  This  Is  a  promotional  route, 
an  area  that  is  sxiscepUble  to  great  develop- 
ment for  tourism,  an  area  of  romantic  Is- 
lands waiting  for  hotels  and  resorts,  waiting 
for  an  airline  that  has  a  wlU-to-do,  a  flair 
for  promotion,  an  airline  with  a  little  risk 
and  adventure  In  Its  blood.  This  entire  Cen- 
tral Pacific  would  be  a  field  day  for  Con- 
tinental. Olva  It  the  area,  not  arbitrary  lines; 
extend  It  through  Otiam  to  Okinawa  and 
then  to  Taipei  and  then  to  Hong  Kong.  This 
Is  the  route  It  wanted,  this  la  the  route  It 
can  do  better  with  than  any  other  airline 
we  know  about,  and  Continental  would  make 
the  Paclllo  as  popular  and  low-cost  In  Its 
way  as  Xbm  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  are  to- 
daj.         ». 

But  what  do  you  know,  Mr.  Ellsworth ,  the 
CAB  decided  to  send  Continental  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  and  a  more  bumbling, 
cockeyed  decision  we  can't  Imagine.  In  the 
first  place,  it  shows  that  the  CAB  didn't  do 
its  homework  at  all,  because  any  U.S.  air- 
line that  files  to  Australasia  absolutely,  vith- 
out  any  question  whatever,  must  be  strong 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
namely  New  York  City.  The  route  to  Aus- 
tralasia Is  essentially  a  business  route.  If  an 
airline  can't  tap  traffic  coming  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  tap  traffic  from  major  Indus- 
trial cities,  and  If  It  operates  only  In  the 
western  U.S.,  It  Is  a  pitiful  sitting  duck 
for  the  strongest  airline  combination  In  the 
world:    the    British    Commonwealth    Pool. 

Does  the  CAB  know  how  strong  BOAC, 
Qantas  and  Air  New  Zealand  really  are? 
Tea.  the  current  traffic  figures  on  the  Pacific 
may  not  seem  too  Impressive,  but  the  pool 
la  strong  and  It  controls  a  vast  amoimt  of 
feed-In  traffic.  And  do  you  know  something, 
Mr.  Ellsworth?  If  jrou  want  to  cure  the 
meager  traffic  results  and  high  fare  levels  In 
the  Pacific,  you  don't  listen  to  foreign  air- 
lines. Tou  put  a  strong  American  carrier  on 
the  route  and  traffic  will  grow  There  are 
three  decades  of  experience  to  Justify  that 
statement.  The  CAB  served  a  tough  deal  on 
Continental  because  It  was  compromising 
compromises  without  either  guts  or  knowl- 
edge entering  Into  the  decision,  for  Conti- 
nental Is  not  a  transcontinental  carrier. 

So  who,  then,  should  fiy  to  Auckland  and 
Sydney?  We  leave  It  up  to  you  with  this 
single  premise:  The  only  American  carrier 
that  can  succeed  on  that  route  must  be 
strong  In  the  Bast,  especially  New  York. 
Since  TWA  Is  presumably  already  In  the  Pa- 
cific and  American  showed  no  Interest  In 
Australasia,  you  have  a  choice  of  two  air- 
lines. United  and  Eastern.  United  Is  the 
stronger  in  terms  of  Industrial  and  traffic- 
generating  cities.  Eastern  proposed  an  imag- 
inative and  Interesting  route  system  that 
might  well  be  a  winning  answer  to  the  com- 
petitive situation  already  existing.  In  the 
hearing  before  Examiner  Robert  Park.  East- 
ern certainly  chalked  up  the  highest  marks 
for  resourcefulness.  But  take  your  pick;  here 
are  two  A-1  choices,  and  positively  the  only 
ones  that  can  serve  that  market  well. 

Now.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  you  win  be  getUng  a 
lot  of  pressure  from  the  State  Department 
transmitting  complaints  and  pressures  from 
other  governmenU.  /  say  to  hell  icith  them 
I  say  a  lot  of  those  pressures  are  being  pro- 
moted  within   the  U.S..  anyway,   for  selfish 
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protective  reasons.  I  say  it  is  high  time  that 
we  tell  the  Japanese  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  second  round-the-world  carrier  serv- 
ing their  country  and  they  can  take  It  and 
like  it  or  we  will  simply  stop  giving  Japan 
Air  Lines  our  birthright,  a  policy  that  we 
have  been  following.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  do  you 
think  you  could  possibly  get  over  a  message 
to  our  Department  of  State  that  It  works  for 
the  U.S.A.7  Do  you  think  you  could  convince 
them  to  tell  other  peoples,  for  once,  what  we 
want  to  do  and  what  we  are  going  to  do? 
Up  to  now,  the  marshdnallows  over  there 
have  done  nothing  much  but  give  everything 
of  ours  away  with  minimal  benefits  in  re- 
turn. 

Now  of  course  Aiutralia  and  New  Zealand 
win  protest.  They  aren't  so  stupid  as  not  to 
do  so  But  how  valid  are  those  proteste?  Are 
we  simply  to  sit  back  and  guarantee  them 
monopolies  to  carry  out  American  traffic,  or 
can't  we  do  some  carrying  ourselves?  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  you  have  a  personal  challenge. 
Need  I  say  more? 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Ellsworth.  The  Pacific 
has  been  a  football  politically  for  two  dec- 
ades. It  has  been  bottled  up.  No  need  to  go 
Into  all  that,  but  It's  been  a  sort  of  private 
enclave.  So  was  the  rest  of  the  world  unUl 
that  enclave  was  busted  up  and  we  got  some 
competition,  and  who  is  there  In  heaven  or 
hell  who  can  say  that  the  competition  hasn't 
been  healthy  for  everybody  concerned.  Let's 
open  up  the  Pacific  to  American  air  trans- 
portation, but  In  the  name  of  all  that's  holy, 
let's  pick  the  right  carriers  for  the  right  Jobs. 
Let's  see  how  well  you  can  do,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth. For  If  you  botch  this  thing  up  as 
much  as  the  CAB  did,  I,  for  one,  will  haunt 
you  for  years  to  oome.  Por  I'm  a  very  proud 
American  and  I  know  the  Pacific  and  I  know 
the  airlines  and  I  want  to  see  something 
done  the  right  way  for  once.  On  with  your 
Job,  Mr.  Ellsworth. 


RELIEF  FROM     FORMS"  FOR  SMALL 
EMPLOYERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  today  for  the  citizens  to  slip 
into  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  only  the  source  of  new 
money,  but  that  it  is  also  the  producer 
of  new  income.  With  this  growing  mis- 
conception, it  is  becoming  easier  for  the 
administration  to  force  more  odioiu  and 
costly  chores  upon  those  people  who  have 
created  the  employment  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  earned  income  can  be  collected  and 
directed  to  the  Federal  Treasun'. 

With  rapidly  increasing  Oovernment 
spending,  the  Federal  Treasury  has  ex- 
perienced an  ever-growing  need  for  cash, 
and  thus,  by  regulations,  has  required 
small  employers  to  file  income  tax  with- 
holding statements  monthly,  if  the  with- 
held amount  equaled  at  least  $100.  This, 
while  it  may  have  helped  the  Govern- 
ment In  its  solvency  problems,  has  also 
tripled  the  amoimt  of  bookwork  that 
most  small  employers  are  forced  to  do 
for  their  country. 

Thei-efore,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  to 
make  this  filing  voluntary,  rather  than 
mandatory  for  those  with  fewer  than  10 
employees,  or  having  withheld  taxes 
amounUng  to  less  than  $1,000  duilng  a 
month.  A'l  the  present  level  of  pay,  and 
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with  the  prospect  of  ever  higher  labor 
rates,  the  previous  $100  minimum  could 
be  reached  with  only  one  employee. 

This  measure  will  not  only  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  forms  required  from  12  to 
four,  if  the  employer  so  chooses,  but  it 
could  also  save  a  great  many  man-hours 
of  nonproductive  labor  that  the  small 
businessman  has  previously  been  donat- 
ing. It  will  allow  more  leeway  In  the 
scheduling  of  employee  and  employer  va- 
cations and  activities. 


February  19,  1969 
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CREATION  OF  A  COUNCIL  OP  ECO- 
LOGICAL ADVISERS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP    CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  been  blessed  with  abundant  re- 
sources. Together,  all  of  our  resources 
comprise  the  basis  of  the  environment 
of  the  wealthiest  Nation  on  earth.  Until 
this  century,  our  Nation  was  primarily 
occupied  with  the  development  of  most 
of  those  resources — with  the  mining  and 
processing  of  mineral  deposits,  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the  land,  the 
cutting  and  milling  of  timber,  the  trans- 
port and  industrial  uses  of  water,  and 
the  mining,  drilling,  and  processing  and 
combustion  of  fossil  fuels.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century,  conservation 
of  some  of  the  overexploited  resources  of 
our  countiT  became  a  national  interest. 
The  Government  began  to  take  steps 
against  the  misuse  of  our  most  precious 
national  wealth  next  to  our  people,  the 
natural  resources  of  America.  Character- 
istically, conservation  was  first  concerned 
with  the  most  obvious  blemishes  re- 
sulting from  earlier  misuse— denuded 
timberland.  eroded  farmland,  very  in- 
efiSclent  and  wasteful  mining  and  proc- 
essing operations,  and  eventually 
polluted  and  poisoned  waterways. 

In  the  past  two  decades  the  concern 
over  the  resources  of  our  environment 
has  grown  immensely.  Not  only  are  we 
concerned  with  the  impact  and  effect  of 
that  use  and  misuse  of  our  resources, 
we  are  now  concerned  with  the  impact 
and  effect  of  that  use  and  misuse 
throughout  our  environment.  Man  and 
nature  have  altered  our  environment, 
and  In  doing  so,  have  altered  the  ecology 
of  our  Nation — the  interrelationship  In- 
teraction of  all  parts  of  our  environment. 
We  are  no  longer  concerned  just  with 
the  misuse  of  mineral  deposits  and  lis 
impact  on  the  land.  We  are  also  cor- 
cemed  with  the  poisoned  waters  result- 
ing from  poor  mine  drainage.  We  are 
no  longer  concerned  just  with  the  agri- 
cultural problems  which  result  from  the 
misuse  that  created  the  great  midwest - 
em  dust  bowl;  we  are  also  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  the  dust  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  air  breathed  by  mil- 
lions of  people  in  those  agricultural 
States.  We  are  no  longer  concerned  just 
with  the  inefficiency  and  waste  of  poor 
smelting  and  metal  processing;  we  are 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  poisonous 


air  emissions  on  the  lungs  and  lives  of 
millions  of  urban  and  rural  dwellers. 

We  have  not  yet  dealt  with  these  prob- 
lems effectively.  We  have  not  even  con- 
sidered all  of  the  problems  besetting  our 
environment  and  their  effect  on  our  ecol- 
ogy We  have  a  tendency  to  deal  with 
problems  In  a  piecemeal  manner.  We  do 
not  anticipate  a  problem  in  a  so-callea 
preventative  fashion.  Rather,  we  let 
problems  reach  a  point  where  we  must 
ti-y  to  cope  with  them  In  order  to  keep 
them  from  getting  even  more  out  of 
hand.  This  certainly  has  been  the  case 
in   the   area   of  environmental  quality 

control.  . ,       , 

The  Congress,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  industries  have  only  recently 
begim  to  show  their  concern  and  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution  In  the  face  of  the  ever-Increas- 
ing outcry  of  public  dissatisfaction.  We 
have   however,  continued  to  act  In  our 
manner  of  responding  to  problems  once 
they  have  become  large  enough  to  attract 
national  attention.  We  have  been  caught 
Ill-prepared  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
and  the  indecislveness  of  our  legislation  Is 
indicative  of  our  lack  of  foresight.  While 
we  are  presently  looking  at  the  two  giants 
In  the  area  of  environmental  quality  con- 
trol, air  and  water  pollution,  we  are  not 
viewing  them  In  a  sophisticated  enough 
manner,  nor  are  we  paying  enough  at- 
tention to  their  Impact  on  each  other  and 
on  the  entire  environment.  We  are  not 
giving    enough   consideration    to    other 
problems  which  wUl  Increase  with  our 
national  growth  If  they  continue  to  go  on 
unchecked. 

We  have  a  need  to  look  after  the  en- 
tire environment  and  the  ecology  of  that 
environment.  We  must  know  the  rela- 
tionship of  air  to  water  pollution,  and  of 
each  to  soUd  waste  matter,  and  of  all  to 
each  other.  We  must  understand  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation  on  aU  forms  of  pollu- 
tion,  the   effects   of   poUutlon   on   the 
weather,  the  relationship  of  topography 
to  pollution,  and  the  beneficial  combina- 
tions of  urban  planning  to  topography 
and  the  relationship  of  that  combination 
to  poUution  abatement.  We  must  under- 
stand   the    impact    of    environmental 
change  on  human  beings,  and  how  the 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  appearance  of  the  environment 
affect  man  both  physiologically  and  psy- 
chologically. 

We  have  a  need  to  understand  our 
physical  surroundings  and  the  ecology  of 
that  environment  better,  so  that  we  may 
direct  our  efforts  at  beneficially  altering 
our  environment,  and  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  foresee  future  problems  that 
could  be  averted  at  an  early  stage.  We 
must  have  an  overview  of  our  surround- 
ings so  that  we  can  understand  our 
strengths,  weaknesses  and  needs,  and  act 
accordingly. 

At  present  we  are  dealing  with  many  ol 
the  problems  of  our  environment  in  many 
areas  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  each  of  these  areas  has  a  special 
and  particular  interest  in  Its  area  of  au- 
thority. The  PubUc  Health  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  certainly  has  appropriate  inter- 
est In  air  poUution.  For  air  pollution  has 
direct  effects  on  our  health.  However,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  also  has 


an  interest  in  air  pollution  as  Its  relates 
to  automobUes  and  their  ability  to  create 
air  pollution,  and  as  It  relates  to  de- 
creased atmospheric  vlslbUity  which  af- 
fects air  transportation.  Commerce  has 
obvious  interests  when  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  air  pollution  Is  industry,  and 
agriculture  Is  keenly  Interested  In  the 
impact  of  polluted  air  on  crops  and  vege- 
tation. I  do  not  deny  that  each  of  these 
departments  has  a  specialized  and  nec- 
essary interest  In  air  pollution. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  an 
important  concern  with  water  pollution 
for  It  has  jurisdiction  over  the  bUllons  of 
gallons  of  water  which  come  from  areas 
of  Interior's  jurisdiction.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
also  has  an  intense  interest  In  water  use, 
for  It  must  concern  itself  with  the  water 
needs,  and  water  and  sewage  systems  of 
the  great  cities.  Agricultural  use  of  high 
quality  water  Is  a  need  that  speaks  for 
Itself.  Industrial  use  of  water  again  In- 
volves commerce,  and  there  are  obvious 
health  needs  in  water  purification  sys- 
tems Again,  I  maintain  that  these  areas 
all  have  Individual,  legitimate,  and  nec- 
essary authority  In  these  realms. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
obvious  authority  In  the  area  of  radio- 
active   materials.   The   Department   ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  in- 
terests in  the  health  aspects  of  these  po- 
tentially harmful  materials.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  needs  for  nuclear 
fuels    and   every    department   involved 
with  water  which  is  Interested  In  desalln- 
Izatlon  as  a  source  of  additional  fresh 
water  has  considered  atomic  facilities  for 
such  processes.  These  interests  each  have 
certain  special  concerns,  and  I  feel  that 
they  are  rightfully  exercising  authority 
in  their  own  particular  areas. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  certainly  it 
is  not  necessary.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  departmental  specialization  in 
related  fields;  it  is  advantageous  for  the 
Government  to  look  at  problems  from  a 
variety  of  speciaUzed  points  of  view. 
There  are.  however,  some  major  needs 
which  are  not  being  met. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  need  to  view 
the   entire   environment   and   its   total 
ecological  Interaction.  It  Is  essential  to 
relate  all  of  these  areas  of  interest  to  each 
other.  The  environment  Is  certainly  com- 
posed of  many  more  elements  than  have 
been  mentioned  here.  And  the  ecology  of 
the  enviroiunent— the  interaction  of  all 
of  those  elements— is  something  that  I 
could  not  entirely  explain  here  ^  orwe  do 
not  yet  entirely  imderstand  it.  That  is 
my   point.   The   understanding   of   our 
ecology  is  essential  if  we  hope  to  success- 
fully deal  with  the  many  problems  of  our 
environment.  The  understanding  of  our 
ecology  is  essential  if  we  hope  to  create 
programs  that  wlU  alleviate  our  environ- 
mental problems,  both  now  and  in  the 
future  The  understanding  of  our  ecology 
is  essential  If  we  are  to  make  the  various 
individual  programs  In  our  Government 
relate  effectively  to  one  another,  and  to 
advance  our  activities  in  the  realm  of 
improving  the  entire  environment.  An 
effective  overall  view  of  the  environment 
and  itsiecology  will  enable  us  to  evaluate 
the  efflctiveness  of  our  present  efforts 
througlout  the  Government.   .   ^      ,        . 
It  Islor  this  reason  that  I  mtroduced 
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the  "Ecological  Advisers  Act  of  1967."  I 
have  reintroduced  the  biU  this  year  since 
I  feel  that  the  problems  of  environmen- 
tal pollution  are  greater  than  ever  and 
are  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
mankind.  Strong  action  Is  needed  to  meet 
this  challenge.  ,  , 

The  purposes  of  this  Council  are  mani- 
fold Primarily  this  branch  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  is  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  problems  of  the  ecology  of  the  na- 
tional environment,  and  to  recommend 
and  develop  ideas  and  concepts  for  the 
implementation  of  programs  designed  to 
improve,  protect,  reclaim,  restore,  and 
conserve  the  variolis;  aspects  of  our  en- 
vironment. The  Council  is  to  establish 
devices  for  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of. 
and  the  need  for  programs  throughout 
the  Federal  Goverilfnent,  or  sponsored 
or  supported  by  the  Federal  Government.  . 
in  related  areas  of  environmental  or  eco- 
logical quality. 

The  most  important  of  the  Councils 
tasks  will  be  the  relating  of  the  various 
areas  of  environmental  interest  to  each 
other,  and  the  development  of  creative 
concepts  and  plans  for  the  continual  im- 
provement of  the  ecological  and  environ- 
mental conditions  of  the  Nation. 

The  Council  is  also  to  direct  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  efforts  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment by  its  appraisal  of  programs. 
Through  its  staff  and  research  facilities, 
it  is  to  streamline  and  coordinate  the 
research  activities  of  the  various  areas 
of  Federal  Interest  and  Involvement  In 
ecological  questions.  The  Council  will  also 
advise  the  President  on  the  allocation  ot 
funds  for  the  various  Federal  areas  in- 
volved with  environmental  questions. 

The  overview  of  the  Council  will  be 
directed  at  the  entire  ecology  of  the  en- 
vironment-from  the  point  of  view  of 
man  and  his  needs.  Ecology  Itself  is  not 
a  concept  which  directs  itself  toward  the 
effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  elements 
of  the  environment  on  one  Individual  or- 
ganism or  element.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  CouncU.  we  are  Interested  in  the 
environment  and  Its  ecology  as  It  relates 
to  man.  The  Council  should  not  occupy 
itself  with  the  narrow  definition  of  each 
constituent  element  of  the  environment, 
but  rather  with  the  overall  interaction 
of  the  constituent  elements  as  they  re- 
late to  man  through  their  interaction 
with   each   other   and  with  man.  The 
Courcil  must  take  a  larger  and  not  a 
smaller  view  of  the  picture  of  the  en- 
vironment. It  must  take  a  creative  and 
comprehensive  look  at  the  ecology  of  om 
environment,  concerning  itself  not  only 
with  the  physical  implications  of  the  en- 
vuinment,   but  with  the  Psychological 
and  sociological  Implications  of  the  con- 
ditions and  interactions  of  the  ecology  of 
the  environment  of  man.  This  will  cei- 
tainly  include  both  the  manmade  as  well 
as  the  natural  elements  of  the  environ- 

"iSe  need  for  such  a  Council  is  clear. 
I  have  been  in  contact  with  representa- 
lives  from  industry.  Federal  depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Offices,  and  scien- 
Sfic  specialists,  and  they  all  express  the 
dea  that,  in  one  foi-m  or  another,  some 
type  of  overseeing  body  i^  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  ever-increasing  and  con- 
UniaUy  proliferating  Questions  and 
areas  of  authority  concerned  v^iih  oui 
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•nvlronment.  Tliey  aJl  afltrm  that  an 
ecological  view  la  neceaaary.  There  la  a 
need  to  develop  a  long  range  view  of  the 
problem,  and  corresponding  long-range 
plana.  There  is  a  need  to  see  that  those 
areas  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
various  environmental  problems  are  able 
to  bring  all  resoiirces  to  bear  on  those 
problems,  are  using  all  of  the  material 
available  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  are 
not  duplicating  other  efforts  and  pro- 
grams, and  are  far  reaching  and  creative 
In  their  efforts — with  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  of  their  projects  and 
work  to  other  related  undertakings  other 
places  in  the  public  and  private  realma. 

It  is  only  fair  to  askr  questions  concern- 
ing the  placement  of  such  a  council  at  the 
level  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Once  the  need  for  such  a  body  waa 
determined,  careful  consideration  waa 
given  for  the  placement  of  such  an  over- 
seeing policy  body.  During  the  couise  of 
deliberations,  the  places  considered  for 
such  a  governmental  function  varied 
from  a  new  Cabinet-level  department  to 
.  an  ^V^istant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  a 
body  created  to  deal  with  the  entire  en- 
vironmental ecology  must  be  in  a  com- 
manding place  in  the  Government  if  it  is 
to  be  In  any  position  to  get  an  effective 
overview  of  national  efforts  and  is  to  be 
a  far-reaching  policy  determiner.  If  it 
la  to  be  such  an  overseeing  body,  it  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  structure  of  any  one 
department  involved  in  any  one  area  of 
ecological  or  environmental  quality  con- 
trol. It  could  never  oversee  or  direct  the 
efforts  of  activities  in  other  departments 
equal  in  stature  to  the  depaitment  in 
which  it  was  a  subdivision.  Therefore, 
creating  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  some 
such  similar  position  in  an  existing 
agency  would  essentially  be  impractical 
and  make  such  a  body  or  position  im- 
potent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  desire 
to  create  a  "superdepartment" — a  de- 
partment to  collect  all  of  the  various 
environmental  qiiality  research  and  con- 
trol functions  rooted  tlu-oughout  the  va- 
rious agencies  and  depaitments.  As 
stated  earlier,  there  are  certain  specific 
areas  which  are  best  kept  where  they  now 
are.  and  such  a  massive  reorganization 
would  only  postpone  fuither  the  needed 
advances  in  this  field. 

The  logical  place  for  this  Council, 
therefore,  is  at  the  level  of  the  Executive. 
There,  as  a  result  of  its  position  and  its 
composition,  and  through  its  contact 
with  the  President,  it  is  in  a  position  to 
direct  and  enhance  the  activities  in  the 
Federal  interests  in  environmental 
quality  control,  and  to  exei-cise  inde- 
pendent and  creative  judgment  in  a  pre- 
viously much  neglected  field. 

The  power  of  this  Council  is  derived 
from  a  number  of  areas.  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  position  of  the  Council  in  the 
Executive  Offices  of  the  President.  The 
ecological  advisers  should  be  the  execu- 
tive equivalent  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  through  their  func- 
tion of  reporting  directly  to  the  Execu- 
tive on  a  regular  and  frequent  basis,  and 
recommending  policy,  programs  and  al- 
locations,    the     advisers     maintain     a 
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prominent  and  powerful  position  In  the 
Oovemment. 

The  composition  of  the  body  also  lends 
itself  to  authority  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  Federal  structure.  The  pres- 
tige value  of  a  membership  composed  of 
experts  and  outstanding  figures  from  a 
number  of  areas  of  private  service  should 
enable  the  Council  to  wield  a  great  deal 
of  influence  in  areas  of  environmental 
concern.  The  arrangement  within  the 
Council  which  enables  the  advisers  to 
serve  on  the  Coimcil  without  leaving 
their  important  posltiona  in  public  and 
private  life,  enables  each  Individual 
member  of  the  Council  to  maintain  and 
enhance  his  own  individual  position  of 
status  in  his  area  of  speciality  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  should 
be  designed  to  include  representatives  of 
science,  industry,  and  areas  that  are  ma- 
jor concerns  of  environmental  quality. 
The  advisers  themselves  should  be  indi- 
viduals who  are  capable  of  taking  an 
effective  overview  of  the  situation,  and 
not  become  involved  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  various  programs  which  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  authority  of  the 
Council.  For  this  reason  I  feel  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Coimcil  membership 
be  composed  of  social  scientists,  social 
and  community  planners,  and  public  ad- 
ministrators. The  great  volume  of  the 
needed  scientific  expertise  should  come 
from  the  staff  of  the  Council  which  will 
ser\-e  on  a  full  time  basis.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  Council  members  will  re- 
tain their  positions  in  public  or  private 
organizations  in  order  to  maintain  posi- 
tions of  authority,  and  to  help  the  mem- 
ber to  maintain  his  specialized  expertise 
and  thus  contribute  more  to  the  Council. 

There  is  one  additional  imclerlying 
question  which  must  be  answered.  This 
question  deals  with  the  concept  of  creat- 
ing a  new  stnicture  within  the  Govern- 
ment each  time  a  problem  is  newly  rec- 
ognized, or  appears  to  have  grown  or  be 
growing.  Should  we  create  some  new 
part  of  the  bureaucracy  every  time  we 
discover  or  redefine  a  problraa?  Of 
course  we  should  not  in  every  case,  or 
even  in  most  cases.  For  we  surely  have 
the  facilities  within  our  gigantic  Federal 
structure  to  handle  most  problems.  This 
question  can  honestly  be  asked  of  any 
new  proposal,  and  it  certainly  must  be 
asked  of  a  proposal  of  such  far-reaching 
proportions. 

In  the  case  of  this  plan  I  have  intro- 
duced, I  believe  wholeheartedly  that  the 
need  for  ita  creation  is  clear.  Our  en- 
vironment la  our  most  Immediate  need. 
It  affects  us  every  minute  of  every  day, 
and  the  ecology  of  that  environment  can 
alter  our  lives.  This  is  not  a  simple  prob- 
lem, and  therefore  cannot  be  met  by  a 
simple  solution.  This  is  a  problem  that 
haa  roots  throughout  oiu-  country,  and 
la  dealt  with  in  almost  every  area  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  an  area  which 
Includes  environmental  elements  which 
must  be  actively  related  to  each  other  if 
any  valuable  headway  is  to  be  made  in 
the  field  of  environmental  quality  con- 
trol. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  plan  are  very 
encouraging.  The  purview  of  the  Council 
will  deal  net  only  with  ihe  interrelation- 
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ship  of  the  elementa  of  the  environment, 
but  with  the  effecta  of  those  interrela- 
tionships on  man  himself.  Only  a  coimcil 
in  such  a  conunandlng  position  could  be 
capable  of  collecting  related  informa- 
tion, coordinating  efforts  and  projects, 
streamlining  Federal  activities  in  this 
rapidly  growing  field  of  interest,  and  de- 
veloping the  long-range  and  creative 
plans  involving  all  areas  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  necessarily  involved  in 
this  realm. 

Only  a  council  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed could  have  the  latitude  to  devel- 
op such  new  concepts  as  the  psychologi- 
cal implications  of  life  in  an  urban  area 
in  terms  of  total  ecology,  and  only  such 
a  council  could  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
mote now  unknown  projects  and  con- 
cepts which  are  certain  to  develop  in 
areas  of  urban  and  rural  social  ecology, 
and  total  concepts  of  waste  disposal  and 
related  pollution  abatement  projects. 

The  need  for  such  action  is  obvious. 
The  environmental  problems  of  this 
country  are  increasing  daily  and  we  must 
stop  dealing  with  them  only  as  they  ap- 
pear as  blemishes  on  the  national  coun- 
tenance. We  must  be  far  reaching  in  our 
own  efforts  to  establish  a  body  with  need- 
ed authority  to  view  an  immense  prob- 
lem from  a  comprehensive  position  and 
to  develop  effective  solutions  to  complex 
and  important  problems. 
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MICHAEL  MUNKACSY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PKNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
February  20.  marks  the  125th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  great  Hungarian 
painter,  Michael  Munkacsy.  During  his 
visit  to  America  In  the  late  19th  century. 
Munkacsy  became  friends  with  John 
Wanamaker  and  his  family  and  stayed 
with  them  in  Philadelphia.  Two  great 
Biblical  paintings  by  the  artist  hang  each 
year  during  the  Lenten  and  Easter  sea- 
son in  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in 
Philadelphia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  Mi- 
chael Munk&csy  prepared  by  Dr.  Elcmer 
Bako,  of  the  Slavic  and  Central  European 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Michael  MunkAcst 

On  February  20,  tbe  1 25th  anniversary 
of  tbe  birth  of  the  great  Hungarian  painter 
Michael  Munkacsy  (1844  1900)  it  is  our 
privilege  to  revive  the  memories  of  the  rich 
successful  life  of  this  important  artist,  hu- 
manitarian and  fighter  for  human  rights, 
especially  in  the  view  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  60  works  by  him  in  the  public 
and  private  coUectlona  of  art  throughout 
tbe  United  SUtes. 

Munkocsy's  early  childhood  was  overshad- 
owed by  the  oppression  of  Habsburg  tyranny 
which  followed  the  Hungarian  struggle  for 
liberty  in  1848-49.  The  young  boy  lost  his 
parents,  suffered  poverty  and  injustice  while 
worlung   for  his  livelihood  as  a  carpenter's 


aopretitlce.   However,  after  having   demon- 
titrated  his  uncommon  talents  through  some 
of   his  drawings,   his  countrymen  bestow^ 
scholarship,  upon  him  and  enabled  him  to 
learn  his  c^ft  as  an  artUt  In  Budapest^  An- 
other  generous  prize  won  by  him  ft  an  art 
exhibit  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies 
at    the   then   famous   Dtisseldorf   School   of 
Arts  in  Germany.  Among  Munk&csy's  earli- 
est friends  In  DUsseldorf  was  John  R-  Tait. 
an  American  artUt,  later  residing  In  »»!". 
more    Maryland,  who  was  attracted  by  the 
genius  and  the  warm  character  of  the  young 
Hungarian,   and  through  whom   »  wealthy 
American  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  V?llstach  of  Phil- 
adelphia gave  Munkftcsy   a   commission  for 
a  large  picture.  The  resulting  work  entitled 
■The   Last   Day    of    a   Man    Condemned    to 
Death"  won  a  medal  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Paris  Salon  In  1870  and  brought  sudden  fame 
to  the  artist  all  over  the  world.  His  great 
creativity    and    sublime    handling    of    new, 
powerful  colors  met  with   astonishing  suc- 
cess  enabling  him  to  establish  his  home  in 
Paris  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  meeting 
places  of  the  prominent,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  famous  from  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

However,  his  final  rise  to  universal  recog- 
nition came  with  his  huge  canvases,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate,"  painted  In  1881.  and  its  com- 
panlon  piece,  'Christ  on  Calvary."  which  was 
completed  in  1884.  These  two  great  works, 
especially  the  "Christ  Before  Pilate,'  at- 
tracted millions  of  admirers  while  on  toxjr 
in  Europe,  before  they  were  brought  to  this 
country  following  their  acquisition  by  John 
Wanamaker.  The  reception  of  'Christ  Before 
Pilate"  (as  well  as  that  of  the  "Christ  on 
Calvary"  a  few  years  later)  was  equally  over- 
whelming  In  America;  millions  of  people 
crowded  churches  and  exhibit  halls  to  view 
the  magnificent  works  and  other  millions 
had  to  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  time  or 
space  while  the  tour  lasted. 

During  hU  visit  to  this  country  In  1888, 
Munk&csy  spent  some  time  In  Philadelphia 
where  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  John 
Wanamaker  and  his  family.  One  of  the  fruits 
of  this  meeting  Is  a  charming  portrait  of 
"Miss  Wanamaker"  which  was  completed  by 
MunkAcsy  while  still  In  New  York. 

John  Wanamaker  counted  Munk&csy's 
great  Biblical  works  and  several  others  in 
hl»  possession  among  his  most  treasured 
holdings.  According  to  hU  wUl.  and  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  his  firm,  the  two  huge 
canvases  are  hung  facing  each  other  In  the 
Grand  Court  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  Lenten  and  Eas- 
ter season,  for  these  masterpieces  are  "as  In- 
separable aa  cause  and  effect." 

After  his  tour  In  the  United  States  and 
other  important  stages  in  his  artistic  career, 
Munk&csy  waa  elevated  to  the  nobUlty  by 
Emperor  Prands  Joseph  I  (In  hU  capacity 
as  King  of  Hungary),  was  decorated  twice 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor  In  Prance,  and  was 
also   awarded   other   expressions   of   highest 
recognition  in  Europe.  However,  he  remained 
always  the  same  warm-hearted,  well-inten- 
tioned man  toward  others  aa  he  ever  was: 
with  his  inquiring  genius  he  turned  toward 
the  humble  and  the  needy,  and  while  creat- 
ing  with   an  unceasing  urge   and   keeping 
abreast  with  the  socially  prominent  in  con- 
temporary Paris,  he  did  not  forget  to  Inunor- 
Ullze  in  hla  paintings  the  lonely,  the  poor, 
the  underprlvUeged.  whose  mllUons  became 
exposed  for  the  first  time  In  history  to  the 
global  challenge  of  ideas  demanding  drastic 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture. The  painter  listened  to  the  inquiring 
mind  of  the  self-made  man  and  the  under- 
standing heart  of  the  religious  personality 
in  Munkacsy,  and  his  works  on  such  subjects 
as   "The  Strike"  (1895),  as  well  as  his  earlier 
ones  like  the  "Yawning  Apprentice"  (1868), 
•Nocturnal   Tramps"    (1873),   "Pawn   Shop 
(1874)    and  others  closely  related  to  hla  own 
hTimble   beginnings   In   his  native   Hungary 
point  In  the  direction  of  general  Interest  and 


full  undersUndlng  of  the  problems  of  the 
human  being. 

It  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the 
present  generation  becomes  »nf  eaf^f^y 
aware  of  the  Immortel  values  of  Michael 
Munkicsy.  both  a«  an  artist  and  as  a  nu- 
manltarlan:  and  this  feeling  of  satisfaction 
U  only  intensified  by  recalling  the  memories 
of  prominent  philanthropists  in  the  great 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  in  this 
country  whose  interest  In  Munk&csy  s  art 
was  instrumental  In  promoting  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  talents  of  the  Hungarian 
artist  as  well  aa  In  enriching  so  many  art 
collections  In  this  country  by  the  acquisition 
of  his  works. 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  F.  SMILEY. 
EDUCATION  EDITOR  OF  SALT 
LAKE  TRIBUNE 

HON.  WALLAcTf.  BENNETT 

or   UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  Utah 
and  the  Nation  lost  a  strong  advocate  of 
better  education  and  a  fine  journalist  in 
the  recent  death  of  William  f.  Smiley, 
long-time  education  editor  of  the  Sale 
Lake  Tribune. 

Wherever  education  was  makms  news 
in  Utah,  Bill  Smiley  was  there  to  report 
it  Insight,  integrity,  and  incisive  writing 
were  the  hallmarks  of  this  distinguished 
newspaperman.  His  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  education 
for  students  of  all  ages  will  be  .sorely 
missed  in  our  State. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Bill  was 
written  by  his  arch  news-competitor, 
Lavor  K.  Chaffln,  education  editor  of  the 
other  Salt  Lake  City  daily  newspaper. 
Deseret  News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Chaffln's  fine  tribute,  published 
on  February  12,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PERSONAL  TRIBtJTE  TO  A  FINE  COMPETrrOR 

(By  Lavor  K.  Chaffin) 
This  writer  Utah  educators  and  both  the 
schools  and  the  people  they  serve  1°/*  a  gootl 
friend  this  week  with  the  death  of  William 
P.  Smiley,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  Education 
Editor.  . 

Bill,  as  his  friends  knew  him,  was  a  \et- 
eran  newsman  with  a  high  standard  of  in- 
tegrity. During  the  last  decade  or  so  his  as- 
signment was  to  write  about  the  schools.  He 
was  a  friend  of  education,  but  he  also  was  a 
critic  with  the  courage  to  speak  out  when  he 
thought  criticism  was  necessary. 

He  was  accepted  and  respected  nationwide 
by  the  tough-minded  professional  reporters 
who  cover  the  school  beat.  He  served  a  term 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Educa- 
tion Writers  Association,  one  of  the  few 
westerners  to  do  so. 

Bill  and  I  were  very  strong  competitors, 
but  we  also  were  very  good  friends.  Because 
we  often  were  assigned  by  our  respective 
papers  to  cover  the  same  events,  we  spent  a 
lot  of  time  together.  We  covered  the  same 
stories  in  almost  every  sizable  city  and  town 
m  Utah  We  also  covered  events  with  Utah 
interests  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  Denver,  Santa 
Fe,  Seattle,  San  FrancUco,  Los  Angeles  and 
other  cities  across  the  nation. 

We  often  helped  each  other— in  the  man- 
ner that  opposing  basketball  players  help 
each  other  to  rise  from  a  fall.  Because  it 
often  was  impossible  for  one  Individual  to 
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keep  track  of  meetings  and  persons  where 
Utah  news  was  breaking,  we  checked  signals 
to    ensure    that   Utah    readers    were    better 

"  But  never  In  our  long  association  did  we 
act  in  collusion  or  compare  notes  on  what 
we  were  writing.  We  worked  independently. 
writing  our  own  stories  as  we  saw  them,  we 
worked  very  hard  to  beat  each  other. 

I  don't  know  what  Bill  woxild  have  said 
on  the  matter,  but  I  know,  and  I'd  like  read- 
ers to  understand,  that  education  stories  in 
the  Desert  News  were  better  than  they  might 
have  been  if  a  lesser  reporter  than  Bill 
Smiley  had  been  representing  the  opposition. 
I  knew  Bill  would  do  a  thorough  and  pro- 
fessional Job  for  his  paper  and  that  If  I 
wanted  to  stay  In  the  game  I'd  have  to  «  my 
best  I  did  a  better  Job  because  my  friend 
Bill  Smiley  literally  was  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  ,     ._,     ^  „_ 

Early  in  our  association  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  provides  an  Insight  Into  the 
kind  of  person  Bill  Smiley  was,  I  was  In  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  to  receive  an  award  for  edu- 
cation reporting.  As  I  retiu'ned  to  the  con- 
vention press  room  there  was  a  telegram 
waiting.  It  read:  "Congratulations,  honor 
well-deserved.  Bill." 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  Bill's  friends  pay 
him  an  honor  well-deserved  by  writing  a  note 
of  appreciation  and  sending  it  to  Bill's  widow, 
Mrs.  Elda  Smiley,  1142  E.  27th  South,  Salt 
Lake  City  84106. 

I'm  sure,  however  that  I  can  speak  for 
them  m  saying  we'll  miss  Bill  and  that  we 
join  his  family  In  appreciation  of  his  con- 
tributions. 


DR.    ALFONSO    DELLAPIETRA 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  -with  sin- 
cere regret  I  report  to  my  colleagues  the 
death   of   Dr.   Alfonso   DellaPietra.    an 
orthopedic  surgeon  of  international  re- 
pute, who  made  his  home  at  Middlebury, 
Conn.  He  was  a  native  and  long-time 
resident  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  I  knew 
and  admired  him,  not  only  as  a  surgeon 
and  a  constituent,  but  also  as  a  friend. 
Dr   DellaPietra 's  devoted  service  to  his 
patients  wiU  be  his  living  memorial.  In 
the   words   of    the   Waterbury,    Conn., 
American  "What  Dr.  DellaPietra  did  for 
his  profession  wUl  live  on  in  medical 

journals."  ,j     ,.       ^  „fi. 

He  was  only  51  years  old  when  death 
claimed  him  and  his  loss  will  acutely 
affect  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  world  who  quite  properly  placed 
their  faith  in  his  medical  skiU  for  their 
well-being.  Dr.  DellaPietra  was  also  well 
known  in  Washington,  D.C..  having 
graduated  from  the  Georgetown  Medical 
School  in  1941,  He  had  visited  frequently 
in  Washington. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Waterbury,  Conn., 
American  commented  editorially  on  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Dr.  DeUaPietra 
and  with  your  permission  I  include  the 
editorial  here: 

Dr.  Alfonso  DellaPietra 
Thousands  of  people  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  who  were  aided  by  the  medical  skill  ol 
Dr  Alfonso  DellaPietra  are  deeply  alfected  by 
his  sudden  passing.  Thousands  of  others  »1ho 
were  exposed  to  his  humanitarian  nature,  his 
unbounded  energy  and  gentleness  In  aiding 
the  sick  or  downtrodden,  his  over-abundant 
generosltv.  his  selflessness  as  far  as  his  ortho- 
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p«<il«  practlee  wms  concerned  share  In  the 
iwdiieee  that  follow*  hla  untimely  death. 

Or.  DellaPletra  was  deroted  to  hie  family, 
to  hU  church,  to  the  hospital  which  he  served 
■o  falthfally  In  Tarloua  medical  eapadtiee. 
Virtually  every  patient  he  had  became  an 
admirer  and  a  loyal  friend  Bis  personal  good 
nature  and  sympathetic  understanding  sup- 
planted his  orthopedic  slilll  and  supplied 
added  therapy  for  the  patient  who  felt  par- 
ticular pain  or  depression  His  pleasing  per- 
sonality and  the  special  chann  he  had 
e<Tualled  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  surgeon. 

He  taught  the  science  and  art  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery  in  Jordan  and  Brazil  and  to 
Tlsltlng  physicians  from  many  nations  as  well 
aa  at  many  nnlversltlafc.  Tet  he  never  accepted 
the  full  credit  he  deaerred  for  the  dear  mir- 
acles he  performed  In  the  operating  room.  "I 
dldnt  do  it.  It's  Nature  that  did  the  heal- 
ing," he  would  say  when  a  patient  thanked 
him  for  being  able  to  walk,  or  bend,  or  work 
again. 

Dr  DellaPletra  always  advocated  think- 
ing big.  He  promoted  big  projects  for  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  He  urged  big  planning  for 
the  community.  He  himself  thought  big  as 
far  as  supplying  tta*  best  medical  equipment 
and  care  for  bu  patients  U  concerned. 

What  Dr.  DellaPletra  did  for  bis  profes- 
Bloxt  'WUI  live  on  In  medical  journals.  He 
a&aNlt  his  knowledge  of  orthopedics,  and  the 
new  techniques  he  developed,  with  anyone 
In  the  medical  world  who  was  interested.  The 
medical  Itnowledge  and  surgical  skills  be 
helped  to  bring  to  under-developed  nations 
and  other  foreign  lands  will  help  thousands 
of   people  of  many   generations  to  come. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  honored  blm 
for  bis  humanitarian  service.  Many  organiza- 
tions made  special  awards  to  him.  There  is 
probably  no  greater  tribute  or  one  given 
with  greater  feeling,  however,  than  that  In 
the  heart-felt  "thank  you"  expressed  by  the 
countless  patients  whom  be  freed  from  pain 
and  crippling  afflictions. 


NATIONAL  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF 
AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAkOLIJfA 

m  THE  3ENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  February  15  to  22,  Is  National  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  Week.  In  my 
judgment,  its  tbeme — "FFA — An  Oppor- 
tunity for  Touth" — is  a  most  fitting  one, 
for  this  organization  does  indeed  pro- 
vide excellent  opportunities  for  high 
school  students  studying  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  ^Dor- 
chester Eagle-Record.  St.  George.  S.C. 
on  February  13,  1969,  points  out  that  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  organization 
is  btillt  "includes  leadership,  character 
development,  sportsmanship,  coopera- 
tion, commimlty  service,  thrift,  scholar- 
ship, improved  agriculture,  organized 
recreation,  citizenship  and  patriotism." 
The  PPA  itself,  the  editorial  says,  "does 
not  make  its  members  outstanding,  but. 
instead,  provides  the  opportimity  for 
them  to  excel,  grow,  and  become  out- 
standing." 

The  excellent  editorial  concludes  that, 
as  long  as  such  organizations  as  the 
PFA  exist,  "We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the  dis- 
senters, whose  only  aim  is  destruction, 
will  represent  the  acts  of  a  minority — 
and  a  small  minority  at  that." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial.  enUUed  "A  Week 
To  Remember,"  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
stonaof  Remark*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Week  to  Rcmcubcb 

The  week  of  February  15  to  33  has  been 
set  aside  as  National  Future  Farmers  of 
An>ertca  Week  Tlie  theme  of  this  observance 
Is  "FFA — An  Opportunity  For  Youth."  The 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Is  a  national 
organization  of  high  school  students  studying 
vocational  agriculture  In  our  public  schools. 
It  Is  an  educational,  no-proflt.  nonpolltlcal 
organization  of,  by  and  (or  these  students. 
The  foundation  upon  which  It  Is  built  In- 
cludes leadership,  character  development, 
sportsmanship,  cooperation,  community  serv- 
ice, thrift,  scholarship,  improved  agriculture, 
organized  recreation,  citizenship  and  patri- 
otism. The  FFA  Itself  does  not  make  Its 
members  outstanding,  but,  Instead,  provides 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  excel,  grow  and 
become  outstanding.  Toung  people  In  FFA 
learn  the  meaning  of  local  initiative.  Local 
FFA  chapters  provide  the  strength  of  the 
organization.  In  the  local  chapters  student 
officers  and  members  develop  Into  agricul- 
tural leaders. 

Aa  long  as  we  have  youth  organizations 
such  as  the  FFA.  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the  dissenters, 
whose  only  aim  Is  destruction,  will  represent 
the  acts  of  a  minority — and  a  small  minority 
at  that. 


ROGER  KELLEY,  MAN  FOR  A  JOB 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  rixJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  needless 
to  say,  I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the 
election  of  Richard  Nixon  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  my  pleasure  has  been  en- 
hanced since  his  inauguration  by  the 
high  quality  and  stature  of  the  men  the 
President  has  chosen  for  the  top  jobs  in 
his  administration. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  high  cali- 
ber of  these  appointments  was  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  resident  of  my  hometown,  Mr. 
Roger  Kelley.  for  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secrctai-y  of  Defense  for  Manpower. 

Serving  as  a  vice  president  of  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  Co..  Mr.  Kelley  provided  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  continuing 
success  and  healthy  growth  of  that  com- 
pany which  is  known  the  world  over.  In 
addition,  and  even  more  importantly.  Mr. 
Kelley  took  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs, 
helping  immeasurably  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  community.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  great  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion that  Peorias  loss  is  the  country's 
gain. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  an 
eiiitoiial  appearing  in  the  February  6, 
1969,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
entitled  "Roger  Kelley,  Man  for  a  Job," 
and  I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Rocxa  Kxixsr,  Man  fob  a  Job 

President  Nlion's  nomination  of  Roger  T. 
Kelley  to  be  his  assistant  secretary  of  delense 
in  charge  of  manpower  Is  excellent  news. 


February  19,  1969 

^om  the  standpoint  of  attracting  quali- 
fied men  to  perform  the  important  adminis- 
trative functions  of  goremment,  the  Presi- 
dent's bagging  of  Kelley  is  an  achievement. 

There  is  no  question  of  Kelley's  qualifica- 
tions. His  work  at  CaterpUIar  In  the  civilian 
manpower  field  was  of  such  a  character  that 
more  than  a  few  observers  have  felt  he  one 
day  probably  would  be  sitting  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair  at  CaterpUIar. 

It  la  no  easy  task  to  get  such  a  man  to 
sever  his  company  connection  and  accept  a 
sub-cabinet  post  in  any  federal  administra- 
tion. Kelley  may  be  one  of  the  top  100  men 
In  the  Nixon  administration,  but  bis  pay 
win  be  considerably  less  than  Caterpillar  of- 
fers, his  future  will  be  uncertain,  and  his  Job 
will  be  Immeasurably   more  difficult. 

It  Is  good  news  that  Roger  Kelley  Is  willing 
to  put  aside  his  career  for  the  Interest  of  the 
nation.  This  fact  says  something  not  only 
about  Kelley  and  his  family,  whiob  obvi- 
ously goes  along  with  him,  but  also  about  the 
Ntxon  administration  Itself. 

nCHTES    ACAUtST    PaXJUDICS 

Until  Kelley's  nomination  was  made,  few 
of  us  here  In  Peoria  had  much  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  team  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  putting  together.  We  had 
only  a  feeling  that  the  scarcity  of  recogniz- 
able "political"  names  meant  that  Nixon  was 
serious  about  his  pledge  to  get  the  best  men 
available,  and  now  the  Kelley  nomination 
serves  to  reinforce  that  feeling. 

From  the  standpoint  of  assessing  the  action 
we  may  expect  from  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion in  the  field  of  himian  rights,  Kelley's 
selection  is  a  strong  contradiction  of  some  of 
the  stories  we've  seen  out  of  Washington 
which  predict  a  relaxation  of  federal  effort  on 
that  score. 

We  must  assume  that  Roger  Kelley's  repu- 
tation as  a  fighter  against  the  prejudice 
which  so  bleeds  our  society  was  nuMie  known 
to  the  President.  Kelley's  efforts  here  not 
only  brought  great  credit  to  Caterpillar,  but 
more  imp>ortantly  his  personal  Initiative  has 
challenged  other  individuals  and  Institutions 
In  this  area  to  face  up  to  their  opportuni- 
ties to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
racial  problem.  We  expect  Kelley's  transfer 
to  the  Washington  scene  will  not  cause  him 
to  be  less  Interested  In  this  vital  problem, 
and  we  can  clearly  see  that  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  particular  Improvements 
In  the  approach  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  very  basic 
military  manpower  problem  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gave  voice  to  last  week — finding 
a  way  to  eliminate  the  draft — we  believe  that 
putting  a  man  of  Kelley's  capabilities  to 
work  on  the  problem  Is  heartening. 

TO   TAKK    NEW    APPKOACH 

As  we  move  toward  the  fourth  decade  of 
continuous  military  conscription,  only  an 
older  minority  of  our  population  knows  how 
it  was  to  grow  up  In  a  country  where  every 
healthy  young  man  and  bis  family  did  not 
have  to  "worry  about  the  draft."  We  feel  as 
President  Nixon  does  that  we  ought  to  get 
back  to  some  kind  of  normalcy  on  this  score 
as  soon  as  the  commitment  In  Vietnam  allows 
It. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said 
Kelley  will  be  directed  "to  initiate  an  Imagi- 
native new  look  at  our  total  use  of  manpower 
resources,  military  and  civilian.  The  objec- 
tive will  be  to  eliminate  any  wasteful  and 
inefficient  practices  and  procedures  and  to 
devise  and  implement  innovative  programs  to 
achieve  increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  our 
most  precious  resource,  people." 

That's  a  large  order,  but  It  Is  one  which 
maxes  as  much  sense  as  any  we  have  seen 
issued  in  Washington  for  a  long  time.  Before 
he  took  the  Job,  Kelley  knew  this  Is  what 
would  be  expected  of  him.  By  accepting  the 
Job,  be  accepted  a  great  challenge. 

We  think  Roger  Kelley  Is  equal  to  It. 
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THE  HUNGER  PROB^J^,^  "°S 
fWE  TOWN  IS  BEATmO  IT:  SAN 
gm>a  tS.  AND  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT TAY1X5R 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
for  i)me  ttoe  now.  the  Senate  Select 
CommStee    on    Nutrition    and   Human 
Needs  has  been  InvesUgating  the  Uagedy 
?f  malnutrition  and  hunger  1"  Am|^^«^ 
Along  with  a  great  many  other  Sena- 
to^^I  worked  for  the  freaUon  of  tWs 
WIT  important  committee  so  that  the 
Senate  ^d  the  people  of  A'"^^^*'^  V"^^J! 
Bet  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  the  na- 
tSe  S  t^  malnutrition  that  plagues 
SS  lid  I  have  played  an  active  role  in 
?hJ  very  productive  hearings  that  have 
been  held  to  date.  .^„ih 

on    January    22,    1969^   Dr     Arnold 
Schaefer,  of  the  Public  Heal  h  Semoe 
reoorted  to  the  select  committee  some 
pr^iSnary    findings    of    the    NaUonal 
Nut  mon  survey  that  his  agency  ^  con- 
ducting in  several  States.  On  that  day, 
we  itlned  to  a  detailed  medica  analy- 
Ss  of  the  nutritional  status  of   12  000 
American    men,    women,    and    children 
^o  ha^Wn  surveyed.  The  results  were 
startllng-they    compared    ^th    what 
some  of  us  might  remember  frointiie 
Sist  bowl  era  in  America.  They  found 
rickets     goiter,    anemia,    gum    lesiwis 
Eowld  leS.  and  other  indications  that 
SrSneriran  people  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition.  . 

Obviously  we  are  concerned.  Obviously 
the  committee  must  take  a  hard  look  at 
our  efforts  In  the  field  of  nutrition  and 
SSake    recommendations    for    improve- 

Mr.  President,  there  '^  o?^'  °"t 
happy  moment  in  the  days  of  hearings 
that  we  conducted.  That  moment  was  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Taylor,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  San  Diego,  Tex.  Mr 
T^^r  discussed  with  us  his  uniquely 
successful  efforts  to  do  battle  agamst 
poverty  and  malnutrition  In  his  school 
district.  His  Is  a  remarkable  story— It 
may  well  be  a  model  from  which  we  all 
can  leam.  .  . 

Mr  Taylor's  philosophy— and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  community  of  San  Diego, 
¥ex -4s  that  "only  a  healthy  chUd  can 
be  taught."  With  this  In  mind,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor and  his  dedicated  staff  have  n«de 
good  health  and  good  nutrition  the  first 
priority  In  education. 

I  think  that  aU  members  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  are  Impressed  with  Mr. 
Taylor's  testimony.  In  the  February  10, 
1969  edition  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  there  Is  an  article  about  this 
remarkable  superintendent  and  the  re- 
markable town  of  San  Diego.  Tex.  So 
that  all  Senators  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  of  their  efforts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  "The 
Hunger  Problem  and  How  One  Town  Is 
Beating  It,"  appearing  in  the  VS.  News  b 
World  Report,  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w^o?dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKX  HtJNCEa  PaOBI.EM  AKD  HOW  ONE  TOWN  IS 

Bea'ting  It 
SAN  DiEco,  Tex.— Here  In  the  desolate 
br^  andTaAge  land  of  south  Texas,  a  rural 
^'bSl  dlstrtTls  waging  a  winning  baWe 
iXoinQt  noverty  and  malnutrition.  The  ais- 
U^ct^chnie^-99  per  cent  of  them  Mexican 
Amertc^are  being  educated,  nourished 
^h  good  food  and  kept  in  6°°^  healthy 

Till  success  of  the  San  Diego  Independent 
school  DUtrlct  has  so  Impressed  a  committee 
of  the  U  S.  senate  that  the  district's  program 
may  Lrve  as  a  model  for  attacking  the  mal- 
nutrt«on  that  appears  to  be  widespread  In 

'^an'^Dlego,  In  Duval  County,  has  been  hit 
by  the  hl^l  ilmes  that  have  come  to  --f  ^^^ 
the  rural  UB.  Both  the^^^'J'  ^^'^00  1^ 
population,  and  the  county,  with  13,000,  are 

niaTst-rm  l^l^'^Dlego  ^ave  t^-^o^ 
so  long  that  the  wood  used  to  board  them  up 
U  rotting.  The  small  frame  homes,  weathered 
bv  the  elements,  need  paint  and  repair. 
''Cr^e  60  per  c^nt  of  the  families  Uveonle^ 
than  $3,000  a  year.  A  total  of  461  famUles 
with  chUdren  In  school  are  on  we"are 

Job  opportunities  are  practically  nonexist- 
ent T^^hool  district  Itself  is  the  ma  or 
emolover  Many  people  work  In  nearby  AUce 
o^  KlnravlUe  and  some  drive  50  miles  to 
?obs  InTorpus  Chrlstl.  There  Is  no  Industry 
and  Uttle  hope  of  getting  any. 

Ranching  is  a  tough  proposition.  There  a 
so  little  ralnfaU  that  20  acres  o*^;;an«« /^^'i'^ 
reaulred  to  support  one  cow  and  calf.  There 
I^Tblt  of  oil  pr^uced  In  Duval  County  but 
the  total  tax  base  comes  to  only  20  million 

''"in^in  atmosphere  that  could  well  breed 
frustration  and  despair,  the  San  Diego  school 
district  U  bringing  hope  to  Its  yo^J^f"  B«°^^- 
atlon  by  providing  the  children  vrith  whole- 
^me  food  and  caring  for  their  health-free. 
If  a  youngster's  family  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
Of  the  current  school  enrollment.  In  grades 
1  throuKh  12,  1.600  are  Mexican  Americans, 
only  sli  are  "Anglos."  Three  of  these  are 
children  of  B.  P.  Taylor,  the  school  superin- 
tendent who  directs  the  battle  against  mal- 
nutrition 


FOOD    FIRST,    THEN     BOOKS 

"Our  whole  program,"  says  Superintendent 
Taylor.  "Is  based  on  the  phllo«^hy  that  only 
a  healthy  child  can  be  taught.  If  chUdren  are 
to  leam  at  the  maximum  rate,  they  cannot  be 
hungry  or  \andernourlshed." 

t6  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  San 
Dleeo  storv  In  1959 — 

Mr  Taylor  and  his  staff  knew  that  hunger 
was  taking  its  toll  especially  In  the  prtoffT 
grades.  Absenteeism  was  high.  Many  chUdren 
were  having  to  repeat  the  first  grade. 

Some  pupils  brought  a  tortlUa  for  lunch 
Othere  woiUd  spend  a  dime  for  a  bag  oi 
potato  chips.  Recalls  one  teacher:  '  There  was 
lust  no  color  In  their  faces  and  you  could  see 
the  drowsiness  cc«ne  long  before  noon. 

Despite  limited  funds,  the  San  Diego  school 
board  approved  a  modest  beginning  toward 
providing  a  better  diet  for  its  pupils.  With 
the  help  of  surplus  commodities  provided  bo 
schools  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  subsidized  school  lunch  was  started 
In  1962  the  school  board  took  a  bold  step 
for  a  community  with  so  little  wealth  A 
b<md  issue  of  1.6  mUlion  dollars  was  floated 
and  the  money  used  to  build  a  49-acre  school 
campus,  complete  with  alr-condltloned  build- 

'°By  1964  the  school  district  had  expanded 
Its  lunch  'program  to  aU  students  and  was 
providing  medical  and  dental  checkups  as 
well  PoUow-up  aid  vras  made  available  for 
tJioee  needing  eyeglasses,  corrective  shoes, 
ttearlng  aids,  even  tonsillectomies. 
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BOOST    FROM    UNCl-E    SAM 

The  San  Diego  district  got  a  big  boost  wheia 
Co^e!^  pass^  a  bill  P'-ldiagJf  e-1  ^d 

to  elemenury  and  P^^^^^J?^^'^  '''J^- 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  federal  money  was 
Ind'^Btlll  is-used  for  the  food  and  heaUh 
programs  because  school  officials  •''gf«f  >^^» 
thefe  are  more  important  than  additional 
equipment  or  fancy  teaching  aids. 

"All  along.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  Pitting 
first  things^  first,"  says  a  school-board  offi- 

*"  m  1966.  the  district  began  its  breakfast 
nrc^ram  opening  the  school  cafeteria  ear  y 
fnXe  mo^nlng'and  sending  bu-»  out^ 
bring  m  students  who  need  a  good,  warm 

breakfast.  Tov^nr  re- 

•It  was  slow  going  at  first,    Mr.  'Taylor  re 
calls    "Some  students  dldnt  eat  much  be- 
cause  they   weren't   accustomed   to   getting 
breakfast^We   had  to  educate   the  parents. 

"-"teachers  and  counselors  went  intj,  honies 
to  explain  what  the  school  wa»  trying  t^do^ 
Mothers  were  Invited  to  come  to  the  school 
and  talk  to  home-economics  teachers  about 

""The' pWam  has  gained  ^^^^^^^fll'^ 
«n  homes  of  Duval  County.  In  1968,  93  per 
^ntoTthe  students  ate  both  breakfast  and 

^"^^^denr^icharged  15  cents  for  break- 
fast and  40  cents  for  lunch.  The  school  gUes 
free  meals  to  those  unable  to  pay.  I^elr 
i^ef  «e  not  made  public.  Many  blgh-8ch~ 
students  are  able  to  earn  money  for  the'r 
meals  bv  working  In  vocational  and  work- 
Sudy  prog^  o^f  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  ,„_ 

BALANCED      AND      VARIED     DIET 

Menus,  planned  by  the  home-economics 
teacher  kre  varied  from  day  to  day.  A  typical 
davtfar^  goes  like  thU:  for  breakfast  apple 
?uice  sauslge,  biscuits  and  milk.  For  lunch, _ 
ham  wlto  pmeapple,  macaroni  and  cheese 
buttered  corn,  green  salad,  gelatin,  rolls  and 

"  Before  a  chUd  enters  klnderg.^rten  in  S.-in 
Diego  he  comes  to  school  for  15  months  as 
par!  of  an  expanded  Head  Start  prog«m.  He 
is  given  a  complete  physical  examination  n- 
clumng  inoculauons  against  common  chlld- 

^'^l^f  K'.  school  officials  plan  to  experi- 
ment by  offtrlng  250  students  an  evening 
Seal  Between  the  end  of  regular  classes  and 
^e  evening  meal,  these  students  wlU  spend 
^  extra  hour  studying  English  and  gram- 

"^-I  know  a  lot  of  school  people  think  I'm 
foolish  to  assume  responsibUity  for  the  child 
f?^m  7  m  the  morning  to  6  Ip  the  evening 
says  superintendent  Taylor,  but  I  think  it 
is  up  to  us  if  the  parents  can't  afford  to  buy 
enough  food  and  they  are  wllUng  to  trust  us 

with  their  children."  

Results  of  this  combined  program  of  food 
health  and  education  have  been  gratifying 
to  the  San  Diego  community.  Attendance  in 
^h<^!  averages  95  per  cent  or  better  com- 
part v^th  around  80  per  cent  before  the  plan 
began.  There  were  only  25  dropouts  last  >ear. 


A      MEDICAI.      APPRAISAI. 

The  San  Diego  plan  was  brought  to  na- 
tional attention  on  Jan.  23. 1969,  In  testimony 
bv  Mr  Taylor  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  ««!**«;»  «"'!l»s" 
Needs.  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer.  of  the  U^S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare visited  this  Texas  community  during  a 
stivey  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  low- 
i^ome  areas  of  10  States.  He  told  the  Com- 

""Tlfey  I  San  Diego  students]  had  the  best 
teeth  we  have  seen  in  any  place  we  have  sur- 
veved  the  least  number  of  decayed,  un- 

filled  teeth.  The  blood  biochemistries  are 
comDletely  different  than  what  I  presented 
?^r?he  o/er-aU  picture  of  thU  ^H^^^^' 
were  very  few  In  the  unacceptable  level. 
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San  Dtego  acbool  officials  say  parents,  too. 
are  learning  from  this  novel  plan,  showing 
more  Interest  in  the  quality  of  food  and  the 
medical  treatment  their  children  get  at 
home. 

Studenu  themselves  take  pride  In  tbelr  ap- 
pearance. A  visitor  here  notes  thnt  few  of 
them  have  long,  unkempt  hair.  Most  are 
neat  In  their  dress  even  though,  says  one 
teacher,  some  have  only  one  set  of  clothes  to 
wear  to  school 

How  much  does  all  this  cost?  The  annual 
budget  for  the  San  Dlcgo  Independent  School 
District  la  13  million  dollars.  That  covers 
everything.  Including  teachers'  salarlM  and 
debt  retirement  About  a  third  of  this  cornea 
from  State  funds.  Federal  funds  account  for 
•210.000.  The  balance  is  from  local  taxes. 

MOOB.   roa   cxTT   SLUifa 

Mr  Taylor  believes  the  S.\n  Diego  appro  ich 
would  work  In  slunu  of  big  cities   He  says: 

"It  would  take  a  little  more  time  of  the 
school  staff,  a  little  more  dedication,  and  a 
lot  more  money.  You  can't  Just  advertise 
you  are  serving  free  meals  You  have  to  go 
and  get  the  child,  and  sell  his  parents  on 
the  program." 

The  San  Diego  plan,  say  local  offlclala.  fol- 
lows the  prescription  given  in  these  words  of 
Lyndon.  B.  Johnson,  reproduced  on  the  wall 
oCthe  s^ool  library : 

"In  a  land  of  wealth,  families  must  not 
live  In  poverty.  In  a  land  rich  In  harvest, 
children  must  not  go  hungry.  In  a  land  of 
healing  miracles,  neighbors  must  not  suffer 
and  be  unattended." 


NUMBERS  GAME 


HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or  XANaas 

IM  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  11  published  a 
thoughtful  editorial  supporting  careful 
revision  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
The  editorial  noted  widespread  error  In 
various  published  accounts  of  the  recidi- 
vist rate  for  felonies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

When  I  introduced  HJl.  6253.  a  bill 
permitting  pretrial  detention  of  accused 
felons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presid- 
ing Judge,  would  be  a  threat  to  the  safety 
of  the  community,  I  was  not  aware  of 
this  divergence  and  error  in  the  reported 
statistics. 

Whether  the  recidivist  rate  Is  ap- 
proaching 40  percent  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  rate  escalates,  or 
whether  the  rate  is  around  10  percent, 
as  some  new  figures  seem  to  indicate.  Is 
Irrelevant. 

In  either  case,  the  rate  is  unacceptable, 
and  legislation  must  be  enacted  to  per- 
mit the  Federal  courts  some  latitude  in 
detaining  accused  felons  who  clearly  are 
too  dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  roam 
the  streets. 

Because  of  the  special  need  for  reliable 
information  on  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  crime  threat  in  Washington,  I  Insert 
the  Post  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

NoMBns  Oame 


There  are  several  sets  of  statistics  being 
used  to  buttress  various  arguments  for 
amending  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  Some  of  the 
tlgures.  for  example,  show  that  as  few  as 
one  person  In  ten  who  has  been  released  on 
ball  conunlts  another  crime    Another  study. 
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prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, showed  that  as  many  as  one  person  In 
three  commits  a  new  crime  while  on  ball. 
We  cited  the  police  study  as  evidence  of  a 
clear  need  to  tighten  existing  ball  regula- 
tions. Subsequently,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  In  a  critique  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's analysis,  found  'several  errors"  In  the 
method  by  which  the  data  were  collected  and 
.said  that  the  police  study  "should  be  con- 
sidered carefully  and  with  an  understand- 
ing of  Its  limitations."  Wf  agree  B\it  we  also 
do  not  feel  that  the  errors  noted  by  the 
Juf.tire  Dep<trtment  seriously  undermine  the 
baiiic  argil  mpnt  for  ball  reform  of  a  kind 
which  woiii'i  permit  detention  or  encourage 
much  clooer  supervlsicn  of  defendants  with 
criminal  records  when  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  their  release  on 
ball   would  endanger  society. 

The  police  study  said  that  of  130  persons 
indicted  for  armed  robbery  (armed  with  a 
gum  during  the  1907  flscnl  year.  45  of  tliem 
(34  8  percent)  were  Indicted  at  least  a  sec- 
ond time  for  another  felony,  committed  while 
on  ball  during  the  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
The  Justice  Department  said  that  at  least 
some  of  the  new  indictments  were  for  crimes 
committed  before  the  suspect  was  released 
and  that  some  of  the  Indictments  were  mere- 
ly refinements  of  the  original  charge.  The 
Justice  Department  also  said  that  the  police 
study's  statistical  sample  was  only  for  the 
crlnte  of  robbery  committed  with  a  gun,  an 
act  most  often  committed  by  hardened 
criminals. 

That  Is  the  nub  of  the  argument  for  tighter 
ball  policies.  Whatever  measure  is  used, 
there  la  relationship  between  the  gravity  of 
the  crime  and  the  possibility  of  Its  repeti- 
tion. It  is  that  relationship  that  makea  It 
Imperative  for  a  Judge  to  evaluate  a  record  of 
conviction  for  crimes  of  violence  or  for  vio- 
lation of  probation  when  considering  ball 
for  an  accused  person.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Police  Department  study  contained  er- 
rors. But  they  do  not  alter  the  demonstrable 
need  for  a  caret ul  revision  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act. 


BARRY  R.  PLAMM  RECEIVES 
PLEMMINO  AWARD 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  Barry  R.  Flamm,  son  of  William 
Flamm,  of  Cincinnati,  was  recently 
selected  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  men 
in  Government  service  in  1968.  The  selec- 
tions committee,  whose  chairman  was 
Justice  Marshall,  nominated  Mr.  Flamm 
for  the  Arthur  S.  Flemming  award. 

As  Director  of  tlie  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development's  Forestry  Di- 
vision in  Vietnam  for  the  past  2  years, 
Mr.  Flamm  has  been  helping  to  reestab- 
lish wartom  villages  and  to  teach  modem 
agriculture  techniques. 

His  father.  William  Flamm,  one  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio's  retired  assistant  fire 
chiefs  was  present  at  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  ceremony  in  Washington  on 
February  13.  1969,  when  the  award  was 
presented. 

Young  Flamm,  like  his  father,  turned 
firefighter  near  Saigon  when  several  vil- 
lages were  set  afire.  He  organized  a  group 
of  helicopter  crews  that  ferried  large 
buckets  of  water  and  doused  the  flames 
from  the  air. 


February  19,  1969 

The  citizens  of  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
area  are  very  proud  that  Barry  Flamm, 
a  former  Cindinnatlan,  achieved  so  high 
an  honor  and  award.  His  record  was  ex- 
tremely meritorious,  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  him  and 
to  his  family. 


Fehrmry  19,  1969 


ECONOMIC  AND  MONETARY  POU- 
CEES  AS  VIEWED  BY  FIRST  NA- 
TIONAL CITY  BANK  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  EXTER 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior vice  piesldent  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  Is  Mr.  John  Baxter. 
who  recently,  in  an  interview  distributed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Servic;-. 
expressed  his  views  on  the  monetary  and 
economic  problems  we  face. 

Mr.  Exter  believes  that  inflation  i.s 
likely  to  get  worse  because  of  the  "ex- 
panslonai-y  monetary  policy"  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  a  policy  which  he  believes 
has  become  "locked  in'  'so  that  it  cannot 
be  halted  until  "market  forces"  bring 
about  its  discontinuance. 

Because  of  the  value  of  these  views, 
and  of  Mr.  Exter's  interpretation  of  the 
monetary  policies  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Interview  by  Eliot  Janeway,  as  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  December  5. 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  Wobu)  Monet  Crisis  Somcthinc  Has  To 
aivE 
( By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York.  December  4. — The  world  may  or 
may  not  be  headed  toward  another  1929.  but 
it  does  seem  to  be  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
international  currency  convulsions  that  un- 
did the  prosperity  of  the  19208.  The  prognosis 
for  our  International  political  economy 
hinges  on  the  race  between  Inflation  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  latest  crisis  In  Prance  has 
put  every  country  on  notice  of  what  to  ex- 
pect when  Inflation  outruns  productivity. 
Por  a  current  reading  of  how  the  race  is 
going  in  America  and  abroad,  this  ooltunn 
sought  counsel  from  John  Exter.  senior  vice 
president  of  the  prestigious  Plrst  NatloiiAl 
City  bank. 

Janewat.  What  do  you  think  will  result 
>  from  the  present  International  money  crisis? 

EXTER.  The  whole  international  monetary 
system  Is  now  subject  to  enormous  strains. 
At  some  point  something  will  have  to  give. 
I  don't  know  exactly  which  link  will  snap 
first — perhaps  the  French  franc,  sterling,  or 
the  dollar — but  I  would  still  say  the  upvalua- 
tlon  of  the  Deutschemark  is  a  possibility. 

Janewat.  What  Is  the  argrument  for  Ger- 
many to  upvalue  the  mark? 

Exter.  There  Is  really  no  good  argument. 
Yet  the  market  could  force  It.  The  upward 
pressure  on  the  mark  really  reflects  the  weak- 
ness of  the  franc,  sterling,  and  the  dollar — 
mostly  the  dollar.  As  long  as  the  Oerman 
central  bank  buys  our  dollars  by  the  bil- 
lions— 2  billion  dollars  In  a  single  recent 
week — and  does  not  use  them  to  buy  our 
gold,  the  market  presstire  will  b«  stronger 
on  the  mark  than  on  gold.  If  the  mark  should 
go  up,  gold  will  be  cheaper  in  marks,  and 
the  market  will  then  buy  gold.  Oermany's 


central  bank  could  avoid  all  this  by  becom- 
ing expansionary,  but  It  won't.  Germany  Is 
exceptionally  afraid  of  inflation— twice  with- 
in ttoe  Uvea  of  many  Oermans  the  mark  has 
been  wiped  out.  The  main  goal  of  the  central 
bank  U  therefore  to  maintain  price  stability 
and  the  gold  parity  of  the  Deutschemark. 
Buying  gold  rather  than  dollars  would  help 
acblave  this  by  shifting  market  pressure  from 
upvaluatlon  of  the  mark  In  gold  to  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  In  gold.  Also,  the  Germans 
would  be  hoWlng  something  with  real  scar- 
city value.  Ttoe  dollars  they  hold  are  paper 
dollars,  and  they  do  not  want  more,  because 
this  involves  risk— If  the  mark  were  upvalued 
or  the  dollar  devalued,  they  would  lose  as 
holders  of  sterling  did  a  year  ago. 

Janewat.  Do  you  think  that  In  the  end 
the  franc  won't  be  devalued? 

Exter.  The  Bank  of  Prance,  which  Is  small- 
er than  the  largest  of  our  12  federal  reserve 
banks,  has  engaged  in  what  Is  probably  the 
largest  central  bank  credit  expansion  In  his- 
tory in  a  comparable  period  of  time— and 
also  suffered  the  largest  reserve  loss.  Since 
May,  they  have  expanded  their  own  credit  by 
about  8  billion  dollars.  Our  12  federal  resen-e 
banks  together  In  the  last  year  have  ex- 
panded their  credit  by  about  8  billions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Prench  authorities 
overreacted  to  the  shock  of  the  events  in 
May  and  have  engaged  In  far  more  monetary 
expansion  than  they  needed.  Now.  apparent- 
ly, they  think  so  too,  because  they  are  at 
last  trying  to  stop.  If  they  do.  they  can  save 
the  franc,  but  at  higher  cost  In  unemploy- 
ment than  with  a  devaluation.  Only  time 
will  tell  whether  Prance  will  bear  tliU  cost. 
President  (Charles)  de  Gaulle  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  devalue  dropped  In  his  lap  and  de- 
cided not  to  take  It. 

Janewat.  Do  you  think  there  Is  any  pros- 
pect of  containing  inflation  In  this  country? 
Exter.  I  think  Inflation  wlU  get  worse  for 
a  while,  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  federal 
reserve  U  now  locked  into  an  expansionary 
monetary  poUcy  that  It  dares  not  stop.  We 
take  our  eye  off   the  ball  when  we   try  to 
Judge  monetary  policy  by  Interest  rates.  If 
Interest  rates  go  up  we  call  It  tight  money. 
In  fact,  the  federal  reserve,  despite  the  high- 
er level  of  rates.  Is  creating  its  own  credit 
faster  than  ever.  The  treasury  In  the  first 
half  of  next  year  might  go  Into  a  cash  stir- 
plus.   And  yet  the   federal   reserve   will   be 
compeUed  to  go  on  creating  its  credit  faster 
than  ever — ^but  not  to  pay  the  government's 
bills.  It  Is  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  de- 
celerating, afraid  of  throwing  the  economy 
Into  a  reces(Blon  and  getting  blamed  for  It. 
Janewat.  How  long  wlU  thU  continue? 
Exter.   I  don't  think  that  It  is  practical 
poUUcs  to  think  that  anyone  will  take  the 
responsibility  for  discontinuing  It.  so  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  that  events,  market  forces, 
will  eventually  discontinue  It. 

Janewat.  Do  you  think  there  Is  a  clear 
awareness  of  the  difference  between  changes 
In  Interest  rates  and  changes  In  the  money 
supply? 

Exter.  No.  We  worry  too  little  about  rising 
Interest  rates.  Higher  interest  rates  have  to 
be  paid  out  of  rising  productivity.  Our  pro- 
ductivity is  not  nearly  that  high,  so  Interest 
can  only  be  paid  thru  more  inflationary  fi- 
nancing. As  monetary  expansion  continues 
domestic  prices  rise,  and  as  prices  rise  this 
Inflationary  rise  gets  buUt  Into  the  structure 
of  interest  rates.  This  cannot  go  on  indefi- 
nitely.       I 


AWARD  OF  THE  SILVER  STAR 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  are  a  matter  of 
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public  record,  I  think  it  becoming  and 
proper  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
accomplishments  of  gallantry  and  brav- 
ery of  our  young  people  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  serve  their  country. 

The  Silver  Star  was  awarded  to  Alfred 
D  Fletcher  in  Vietnam,  and  the  reason 
for  the  award  is  listed  in  the  citation 
which  follows : 


Department  of  the  Army, 

HEAIK3VARTERS,  25TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION, 

San  Francisco.  October  9,  1968. 
Award  of  the  Silvxr  Star 
1.  TC    320.    The    following    award    is    an- 
nounced. „.,,    ,^,„ 

Fletcher,  Alfred  D.  05339391  (SSAN:  513- 
44-1895).  first  lieutenant,  Infantry.  U.S. 
Army.  Company  A.  3d  Battalion.  22d  Infantry, 
25th  Infantry  Division.  i 

Awarded:   Sliver  Star. 
Date  action:  29  February  1968. 
Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Reason:    Por    gallantry    In    action:    First 
Lieutenant  Fletcher  distinguished  himself  by 
heroic  actions  on  29   February   1968.  while 
serving  as  a  platoon  leader  with  Company  A, 
3d  BattaUon,  22d  Infantry  In  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  During  a  reconnaissance  In  force 
mission  through  an  area  of  dense  vegetation. 
Lieutenant  Fletcher's  leading  element  came 
under  Intense  fire  from  well  concealed  enemy 
positions.     Lieutenant     Fletcher     fearlessly 
moved  through  the  devastating  enemy  fire 
and  evacuated  the  wounded  point  man.  With 
complete  disregard  for  his  personal  safety. 
Lieutenant  Fletcher  moved  forward  and  as- 
saulted one  of  the  enemy  fortifications,  single 
handedly  killing  all  the  enemy  soldiers  In 
their    bunker.    Although    he   was   wounded. 
Lieutenant  Fletcher  assaulted  another  enemy 
position    and    succeeded    In   destroying   the 
enemy  fortification.  His  valorous  actions  con- 
tributed Immeasurably  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  mission  and  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  force.  Lieutenant  Fletcher's  personal 
bravery,  aggressiveness,  and  devotion  to  duty 
are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  mlUtary  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself,  his  unit,  the  25th  Infantry 
Division,  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  9  July  1918,  and  USARV  message 
16695,  1  July  1966. 

Gordon  Stjmner,  Jr.. 
Colonel.  GS.  Chiel  of  Staff. 
Por  the  Commander: 
Official : 

W.  P.  Paooht. 
LTC,  AGC.  Adjutant  General. 

As  long  as  we  have  young  men  like 
Alfred  D.  Fletcher  serving  our  country  in 
its  highest  tradition,  we  as  Americans  can 
hold  our  heads  high  and  be  certain  of 
our  Nation's  image,  stature,  and  security. 


DAVID   ROCKEFELLER   VIEWS   THE 
NATION'S  ECONOMY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

aw   FXITNSn.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  David  Rocke- 
feller, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

I  felt  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler would  be  of  interest  to  Senators,  so 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Milt  Preudenheim  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Ket  ^40KET  Man  Views  the  Nation's 

Economy 

(By   MUt   Preudenheim) 

New  York.— David  Rockefeller,  one  of  the 

wortd's  most  Influential  money  men,  favors 

a  slowdown  in  Federal  spending  for  the  space 

program,  highways  and  farm  subsidies. 

These  .are  the  priorities  on  his  list  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  economy,  slow  inflation 
and  bolster  the  world  position  of  the  dollar. 
Rockefeller.  53,  could  have  had  a  Cabinet 
lob  in  the  Nixon  Administration.  But  he 
made  known  his  desire  to  stay  In  New  York 
where  lie  Is  moving  to  board  chairman  and 
head  of  the  executive  committee  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  the  world's  second  largest 
In  deposits. 

RockefeUer  also  believes  that  unemploy- 
ment has  to  rise,  although  the  increase 
should  be  "moderate"  and  "temporary." 

He  sees  an  Increase  In  the  Jobless  total  as 
part  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  curb 
Inflation. 

But  he  believes  that  government  and  busi- 
ness must  step  up  their  effort  to  train  and 
hire  "hard-core"  unemployed— especially 
young  Nefproes  In  the  cities. 
war's  impact 
Furthermore,  he  doesn't  expect  serious 
trouble  from  the  economy  when  the  Viet- 
nam war  ends. 

Rockefeller  put  his  finger  on  these  crucial, 
sensitive  spou  in  the  economic  outlook  In 
an  interview  In  his  art-filled  17th  floor  of- 
fice at  the  Chase  bank. 

This  platform  at  Chase,  plus  the  backing 
of  the  Rockefeller  family's  estimated  $4  bil- 
lion fortune,  makes  him  a  leading  candidate 
for  the  unofficial  title  of  "Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  American  Establishment." 

David  Rockefeller's  brothers  are  Nelson, 
governor  of  New  York,  Wlnthrop,  governor 
of  Arkansas;  John  D.  3d,  biUlder  of  the  Un- 
coln  Center  culture  complex  In  New  York, 
and  Laurance,  conservationist  and  new-ven- 
ture specialist. 

Against  a  muted  background  of  trafDc 
horns  echoing  outside  on  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,  Rockefeller,  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  folded  hU 
six  feet  of  height  onto  a  sofa  and  replied  to 
questions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  Is  likely  to  be  an- 
other dollar  crisis  this  year? 

A.  Well,  I  must  say  I  don't  think  you  can 
rule  It  out  as  a  possibility.  But  I  think  that 
the  poslUon  of  the  dollar  is  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  It  was  six  months  ago.  There's 
no  question  about  that. 

Whereas  nine  months  ago  there  was  a  real 
crisis  of  confidence  In  the  dollar  around  the 
world.  I  think  the  combination  of  our  tax 
bill  and  the  troubles  In  Prance  served  to 
change  that  very  dramatically. 

The  result  Is  that  today  the  dollar  Is  very 
much  In  demand,  and  of  course  there's  a 
tremendous  flow  of  long  term  Investment 
Into  this  country. 

Q.  But  do  you  feel,  sir,  that  we  have  our 
house  In  order,  on  our  domestic  economy? 

A.  No.  I  think  we've  taken  the  first  steps. 
I  think  that  the  new  team  In  the  Treasury 
Is  absolutely  first  rate. 

Q.  Of  course  we  have  a  Chicago  man  in 
Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy. 

A.  He  wa«  a  candidate  of  mine.  But  to 
answer  your  question:  Have  we  put  our 
bouse  m  order?  We  have  not  yet  dealt  with 
inflation.  And  although  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments appears  superficially  to  be  much  Im- 
proved we  haven't  yet  dealt  with  the  most 
fundamental  aspect  which  Is  our  trade  bal- 
ance, which  has  continued  to  decline. 

So  until  we  get  our  inflation  down  to  a 
very  minimum,  manageable  amount — which 
I  would  h(jpe  would  be  under  2  percent,  and 
until  we  Improve  our  trade  balance  (what  Is 
called  the  current  account),  I  don't  think 
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we   can   feel    com(ort«bl«   about   our  •Itua- 
tlon. 

TAX    ANB    MVKttX 

Q.  Regarding  the  Inflation,  are  you  sug- 
geatlng  that  the  10  percent  surtax  should 
go  on  ror  at  least  Into  the  next  flscal  year? 

A.  In  effect,  yes.  It's  very  hard  for  ma  to 
see  how  the  situation  could  change  suiBclent- 
ly  between  now  and  the  middle  of  the  year 
to  Justify  removing  the  surtax. 

Q.  What  about  agitation  in  Congress  to 
increase  the  lax  burden  on  upper-bracket 
Incomes? 

A.  Well,  certainly  from  a  political  point  of 
view.  It  Is  appealing.  But  the  Importance 
from  a  revenue  point  of  view  of  the  (fed- 
eral) Income  that  could  be  derived  If  you 
took  100  percent  of  the  highest  brackeu 
would  be  minimal. 

It  really  would  be  inalgnlflcant  .  .  It  has 
political  appeal,  but  from  a  purely  tax  point 
of  view.  I  don't  think  Its  that  Important. 

Q.  This  might  be  an  indiscreet  question. 
Of  course  there  are  no  Indiscreet  questions, 
only  Indiscreet  answers.  But  what  about  the 
agiutlon  regarding  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  the  tax  setup  for  oil  Income? 

A  Well,  that's  quite  different  There,  the 
tax  th%t. could  be  derived  would  perhaps  be 
more  s^ot^cant.  although  I  honestly  don't 
know  exactly  what  It  would  mean. 

I  think  that  there  It  Is  a  question  of  what 
one  thinks  is  good  policy  In  terms  of  the  de- 
velopments of  our  petroleum  resources. 

If  we  don't  think  It's  important  to  main- 
tain our  known  reserves  of  oU.  why.  then,  a 
very  easy  way  to  eliminate  those  reserves  la  to 
eliminate  the  depletion  amount.  If  we  do 
think  It's  important  to  maintain  them,  then 
depletion  (allowance)  Is  naturally  the  essen- 
Ual  thing. 

sPACK   sODorr 

Q.  Would  you  stretch  out — that  Is.  slow 
down — spending  in  the  space  budget,  for  ex- 
ample? 

A.  I  would  be  inclined  to  look  at  that  area 
pretty  hard.  And  I  think  probably  some  of 
the  highway  programs — again  they  could  be 
stretched  out.  They're  certainly  Important, 
but  probably  less  urgent  than  some  others. 

I'm  sure  »  lot  could  be  done  In  the  field 
of  agricultural  price  supports.  Economically, 
this  would  certainly  be  desirable.  Whether  It's 
politically  possible  Is  another  question. 

Q.  How  do  you  weigh  the  priorities  of  full 
employment  and  Inflation? 

A.  At  the  preaent  time  we  have  over-em- 
ployment In  many  respects,  particularly  in 
the  skilled  trades.  There's  a  real  shortage  of 
people— we  feel  that  In  the  bank.  We  have 
hundreds  of  unfilled  requisitions  for  people. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  In  bank  terms — 
economists? 

A.  No.  Just  typlsu.  computer  operators, 
and  so  forth. 

I  think  that  an  easing  up  of  the  economy 
would  take  the  pressure  off  the  employment 
market,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  see  some 
increase  In  unemployment  as  we  measure  It. 

My  guess  Is  that  when  the  flgur-  gets  below 
4  percent  (It  has  ranged  around  3.3  percent 
lately),  that  the  pressures  of  Inflation  are 
apt  to  be  very  great. 

But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  we  shouldn't 
continue  to  work  with  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  la  unemployed  and  which, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  now  are  unem- 
ployable. 

JOB  TVBNOVXX 

Q.  Tou  are  speaking  of  Negroes,  hard- 
core .  .  .? 

A.  Tes.  Enentlally  the  groups  with  the 
largest  percentage  of  unemployment  are  i>eo- 
ple  under  26,  Negro,  and  In  the  large  cities. 

And  I  think  we  should  do  a  lot  of  work 
with  them  and  bring  them  Into  the  labor 
force.  But  this  Is  something  entirely  apart 
from  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Q.  I'm  trying  to  think  concretely.  Who  are 
going  to  be  the  unemployed  when  you  go 
up  a  couple  of  percentage  points  to  over  4 
percent?  Who  will  they  be  if  you're  h;ivlng 
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succen,  hopefully,  bringing  these  hard-core 
people  InT 

A.  I  suppose  what  It  meana  Is  that  there's 
a  little  bit  more  time  between  jobs,  that 
kind  of  thing  .  .  .  that  the  turnover  period 
Is  not  quite  as  rapid  as  It  Is  now. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  this  U  such  a  big 
economy  that  there  is  room  for  a  few  rough 
edges  In  that  machinery? 

A  Right  I'm  afraid  we  had  three  years  of 
considerable  Inflation,  and  I'm  afraid  that 
It's  not  possible  to  eliminate  that,  without 
some  price. 

And  the  price  means  the  slowing  down  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy,  and  some 
moderate  Increase  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
the  percentage  of  unemployment 

Q.  Do  you  think  Pederal  spending  on  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  poverty  must  be  In- 
creased, despite  antl-lnflatlon  priorities  to 
hold  down  the  Federal  budget? 

A.  I'm  certainly  very  much  In  favor  of  care- 
fully developed  and  selected  programs  In 
terms  of  job  training,  education  and  aid  to 
construction  of  housing  for  the  lower  In- 
come groups. 

These  are  the  three  areas  that  particularly 
need  help  But  I  don't  think  we  can  afford 
unlimited  expenditure. 

Q  Would  you  Include  on  that  list  tax  relief 
for  businesses  that  are  doing  a  lot  In  a  train- 
ing way  or  are  building  special  plants  In  the 
inner  city  locations? 

A.  I  think  there  are  Instances  where  tax 
abatement  can  be  a  useful  tool    Obvlousiyv 
one  has  to  use  It  sparingly,  or  else  you  lose 
your  source  of  revenue. 

OKFXNSC  BUDorr 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  defense 
budget? 

A.  Of  courae,  hopefully,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam win  cooM  to  an  end,  and  this  should 
bring  some  significant  relief. 

But  I'm  afraid  we  can't  look  for  drastic 
cutbacks  in  the  general  defense  budget  at 
the  present  time.  I'm  afraid  that  the  action 
of  the  Soviets  In  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where Is  an  Indication  that  we're  not  yet  at 
the  point  where  we  can  look  for  a  major  cut- 
back. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ing the  economy,  when  the  Vietnam  war 
budget  is  phaalng  out? 

A.  I  don't  anticipate  that  being  an  acute 
problem,  or  one  that  would  be  of  long  du- 
ration. I  think  I  have  seen  the  figure  that  It 
would  Involve  a  readjustment  of  the  labor 
force,  something  on  the  order  of  2  percent. 

This  la  hard  on  the  2  percent,  but  this 
Isn't  a  sufficiently  large  number  so  as  to 
cause  general  dlaruptlon  In  the  economy.  So 
I  think  this  need  not  be  a  serious  thing  for 
us. 

Indeed  .  .  It  could  be  a  UtUe  bit  helpful 
In  slowing  up  the  pace  of  the  economy  and 
helping  us  cut  back  during  the  process  of 
readjustment. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  gross  national  product 
going  up  over  91  trillion?  (It  was  $860  bil- 
lion for  1068  ) 

A.  Oh.  I  think  It  will.  In  a  year  or  18 
months. 


AGRICULTURE  MUST  BE  TREATED 
LIKE  BIOOEST  INDUSTRY  IT  IS. 
SAYS  CONGRESSMAN  LANGEN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
best  informed  men  in  Congress  about  the 
farm  program  is  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Langen).  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  task  force 
on  asrcu'ture  and  has  had  practical  ex- 
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perience  as  a  farmer  and  a  member  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Stabilization 
Committee. 

Mr.  Langbn  U  in  great  demand  to  ad- 
dress meetings  of  agricultural  producers 
because  of  his  grasp  of  the  problem  fac- 
ing U.S.  producers. 

He  most  recently  addressed  the  16th 
annual  farm  forum  at  Spokane.  Wash., 
and  I  am  submitting  a  summary  of  his 
statements  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
also  gain  from  his  keen  observations: 

StrMMABT    STATXIIENT 

•Agriculture,  this  nation's  largest  Indus- 
try, must  be  treated  with  the  same  respect 
and  economic  concern  as  the  other  great  In- 
dustries In  the  United  States,"  said  Congress- 
man Odin  Langen  (7th  Dlst.,  BUnn.)  today 
before  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Pacific  North- 
west Farm  Porum.  "If  agriculture  Is  allowed 
to  operate  In  Its  present  economic  climate  for 
any  continuing  length  of  time,"  he  said,  "the 
very  basis  for  America's  strength  will  be  In 
Jeopardy." 

Langen,  who  serves  In  Congress  on  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
cited  statistics  that  showed  U.S.  Agriculture 
leading  the  next  eleven  largest  Industries  by 
a  sut|itantlal  margin.  "Agriculture  ranks  first 
In  the  total  number  of  workers  employed, 
first  In  the  amount  of  money  expended  each 
year  for  equipment,  and  first  in  total  assets," 
he  said.  "Those  assets,  or  Investment,  now 
total  $281 -billion,  which  Is  more  than  any 
combination  of  six  out  of  the  next  eleven 
largest  Industries.  However,  the  alarming 
sUtlstlc  is  that  gross  sales  In  agriculture 
amount  to  only  a  little  over  17%  of  lu 
assets,  compared  to  an  average  of  the  next 
eleven  largest  Industries  of  107%  of  their 
total  assets." 

TUB    KIAL    CAUSC    OF    AOBlCtn.TtntK'S    DILCMMA 

"We  have  heard  many  reasons  for  agri- 
culture's problems,"  said  Langen,  "such  as 
surpluses,  government  programs  that  haven't 
done  what  they  ought  to.  exports.  Imports. 
Inadequate  markets.  Inflation,  high  costs  of 
production,  labor  costs  and  the  like.  All  are 
important,  but  the  main  cause  of  agricul- 
ture's current  problems  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
an  Inadequate  price  to  meet  the  continually 
growing  costs  of  production.  American  agri- 
culture Is  currently  operating  on  a  deficit 
basis,  a  technique  attempted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  hardly  a  workable  plan  for 
an  Individual  farm." 

Langen.  serving  his  sixth  consecutive  term 
In  Washington,  noted  the  growth  of  farm 
Indebtedness,  or  mortgages  against  the  agri- 
cultural production  unit,  as  evidence  of  op- 
erating the  farm  economy  on  a  deficit  basis. 
"Farm  debt  has  Increased  from  923  V^  billion 
In  1960  to  950  billion  today,  or  a  rate  of  about 
10  percent  a  year,  while  Income  has  remained 
almost  constant.  Farmers  now  pay  more  than 
91 1/2  billion  extra  Ifi  Interest  each  year  on 
that  Indebtedne.is  than  they  did  In  1960. 
Eight  years  ago  Interest  paid  by  farmers  was 
an  amount  equal  to  11.6  percent  of  his  net 
Income:  today  It  Is  almost  20  percent,  and 
the  average  mortgage  on  a  per  farm  basis 
has  risen  by  more   than  90.000." 

Representative  Langen  wondered  out  loud 
If  any  of  the  next  largest  U.S.  Industries 
could  have  survived  under  such  conditions. 
"Take  the  automotive  Industry,  or  the  textile 
Industry,"  he  said.  "If  their  Indebtedness  had 
risen  by  10  i>ercent  a  year  while  Income  re- 
mained the  same,  we  would  have  heard  dire 
forecasts  of  a  great  economic  recession. 
Frankly,  the  very  same  thing  can  well  result 
If  we  continue  to  Ignore  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  direction  of  our  largest  Industry, 
agriculture." 

SrrCATION    CAN    BE    CORXECTED 

"It  certainly  Is  not  necessary  to  let  agri- 
culture drift  down  Its  present  path."  said 
Langen.  "All  of  us  Interested  in  agriculture, 
our  farmers,  our  people  engaged  In  agri- 
business, and  especially  the  consumer,  must 
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be  alerted  to  these  facts  and  realities  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  be  the  best  fed  nation  at 
the  lowest  per  income-dollar  cost  In  the 
world." 

WOUU)     CONSlTMEa     PRICKS,     EXPORT     MARKETS. 
BK   THREATENED? 

"There  seems  to  be  some  fear  that  an  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  farm  Income  would 
result  in  undesirable  prices  of  food  at  the 
grocery  store,  or  that  we  would  lose  some  of 
our  foreign  markets,"  noted  Langren.  "But 
neither  fear  Is  valid." 

Langen  used  the  sugar  Industry  as  an  ex- 
ample of  better  farm  prices  without  much 
effect  on  consumers.  "Since  1960.  the  price 
to  the  sugarbeet  farmer  has  gone  up  23  per- 
cent, his  gross  income  has  almost  doubled, 
and  his  net  profit  per  acre  has  Increased  by 
20  percent  while  production  doubled.  But 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar  on  the  grocery 
shelf  increased  by  only  about  half  a  penny. 

"Wheat  prices,  on-the  conUary.  fell  about 
40  percent  since  1962,  down  to  just  91  24  these 
days  But  the  low  price  failed  to  Increase  our 
foreign  markets  for  wheat.  In  fact,  our  low 
prices  had  the  reverse  effect,  forcing  foreign 
nations  to  increase  Import  fees  to  protect 
their  own  farmers. 

"If  wheat  had  increased  by  the  same  2d 
per  cent  In  price  that  sugar  beets  experienced, 
a  bushel  of  wheat  today  would  be  92.60,"  said 
Langen.  "What  a  boon  that  would  have  been 
for  rural  America!  It  wouldn't  have  hurt  our 
exports,  and  the  effect  on  the  consumer 
would  have  been  very  little  since  the  wheat 
m  a  loaf  of  bread  constitutes  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  cost." 

AORICtTLTXTRE   HAS   EARNED   CONSIDERATION 

Congressman  Langen  said  that  U.S.  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  America  have  earned  our 
attention  and  consideration.  "Our  farmers 
have  forged  the  best  production  story  of  any 
industry  in  this  naUon,  increasing  crop  pro- 
duction per  man  hour  by  some  148  per  cent  In 
the  past  20  years  and  livestock  production  by 
149  percent.  Every  American  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  quality  foods,  ample  supplies, 
better  packaged  foods,  and  at  a  cost  of  a  little 
over  17  Vi  cents  out  of  every  Income  dollar, 
the  lowest  percentage  in  the  world.  With  82>/a 
cents  left  to  the  consumer  to  spend  on  other 
items,  the  farmer  thus  becomes  the  real  Im- 
petus behind  the  expansion  of  our  other 
great  Industries." 

THE    CONGRESS   AND   THE    NEW    ADMINISTRATION 

"It  Is  Still  too  early  to  tell  what  suggestions 
or  proposaU  will  come  from  the  new  Adminis- 
tration." observed  Langen.  "There  are  encour- 
aging signs,  however,  that  more  attention  will 
be  paid  to  farm  prices,  and  all  of  us  interested 
in  Agriculture  must  pvirsue  that  pressing 
concern. 


"The  Congress,  where  farm  laws  and  poli- 
cies are  formulated,  remains  much  the  same 
in  composition  as  the  preceding  Congress, 
said  Langen,  "so  the  basic  decisions  on  the 
direction  agriculture  will  take  In  the  future 
must  come  from  people  like  you,  at  meetings 
like  this  Yoiu-  concerns  and  your  decisions 
must  be  conveyed  to  the  White  House,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public.  We  who 
believe  that  American  Agriculture  should  re- 
ceive a  fair  return  for  the  contribution  It 
makes  to  the  nation  must  have  the  unani- 
mous support  of  every  agricultural  Interest, 
whether  farms,  agri-business,  farm  organi- 
zations, small  towns,  or  what  have  you. 

"We  either  stand  together,  or  witness  each 
segment  of  America's  largest  Industry  fall 
m  turn,"  concluded  Mr.  Langen.  "If  we  expect 
Congress  to  face  the  challenge,  we  must  first 
face  U  ourselves,  as  a  united  Industry. " 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  STU- 
DENTS VOLUNTEER  THEIR  SERV- 
ICES 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  STANTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  of  revolt  and  rebellion  on  the  cam- 
puses across  the  country,  it  is  refresh- 
ing and  reassuring  to  read  confirmation 
of  a  fact  that  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of: 
the  overwhelming  majority  of   today's 
college  students  are  productive,  contrib- 
uting citizens.  The  letter  below  pays  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  students  at  Kent 
State  University  in  my  district  foi^-thelr 
countless  hours  of  volunteer  activity  In 
conjunction  with  community  service  pro- 
grams in  Kent,  Ohio. 
The  letter  follows: 
(Prom  the  Record-Courier,  Feb.  10,  1969] 
Retirino     Welfare     Director    Cttes    Kent 
State   Uniyersttt   STtJDENTS'   Service 
Dear  Sir:  Before  I  leave  my  office  as  execu- 
tive director  of  The  Kent  Welfare  and  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  I  wish  to  publicly  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  praise  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Kent  State  University  who  have  de- 
voted hours  of  service  to  our  agency  through 

the  years.  .     , 

They  have  come  as  Individuals,  in  groups, 
from  sororities,  fraternities,  residence  halls, 
and  other  organized  groups  on  campus,  re- 
questing service  projects. 


We  found  them  to  be  enthusiastic,  with  a 
keen  Interest,  not  only  In  underprivileged 
children  but  with  the  aged,  the  blind,  fam- 
ilies on  low  Income  and  shut-ins.  They  have 
worked  well  under  supervision  and  have  given 
countless  hours  of  Joy  to  the  very  young,  the 
very  old  and  those  in  between. 

They  have  furnished  transportation  for 
children  to  and  from  parties  which  they  held 
for  children  of  all  ages  at  Christmas  tinie, 
for  Valentine's  Day,  and  at  Easter. 

They  have  taken  children  on  nature  hlkPs. 
picnics,  to  ball  games  and  to  movies.  Even 
held  a  story  hour  at  the  Public  Library.  They 
have  tutored  children  and  In  many  instances 
have  collected  clothing  and  even  purchased 
new  clothing.  They  have  shown  a  s^eAl  in- 
terest in  the  deaf  children. 

They  have  entertained  children  and  some- 
times families  in  their  sorority  and  iratcr- 
nlty  houses.  _,  ^     ^, 

They  have  visited  the  blind,  read  to  them, 
taken  them  for  walks  and,  in  many  Instances 
these  visits  have  been  the  blind  persons'  only 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 

They  have  visited  the  shut-ins.  taken  them 
magazines,  plants,  cookies  and  scented  soap 
They  have  done  household  chores  for  them, 
such  as  mowing  the  lawn,  shoveling  snow, 
washing  windows,  turning  rugs,  putting  up 
curtain  rods,  and  small  repair  Jobs  around 
the  house,  even  to  spring  housecleanlng. 

They  have  adopted  families,  remembering 
them  on  birthdays,  often  baby-sitting  while 
another  group  took  the  mother  out  for  an 
evening's  entertainment.  They  have  collected 
canned  food  on  manv  occasions,  hundreds 
of  cans,  helped  in  sorting,  packing  and  de- 
livering food  baskets. 

It  is  from  this  source  that  much  of  our 
volunteer  help  has  come,  irom  these  y<»ing 
men  and  women,  who  are  concerned  with 
those  less  fortunate,  who  take  time  out  oi 
their  busy  schedules  to  give  to  others.  I  am 
sure  their  lives  are  enriched  from  these 
experiences  and  the  recipients  of  their  koo« 
deeds  are  Indeed  grateful. 

It  has  been  heartwarming  to  work  with 
these  young,  thoughtful,  studentu  who  have 
such  a  keen  concern  for  others  and  who  use 
their  time  and  effort  in  such  a  meaningful 
way  They  have  helped  to  make  our  organi- 
zation more  humane  and  far  reaching.  They 
have  given  a  personal  touch  that  we  could 
not  accomplish  because  of  time  and  linuted 

fitflff 

So  I  salute  the  stttdents  of  Kent  State 
University  who  do  care  about  others  and  who 
do  something  about  it. 

My  hope  Is  that  you  will  continue  to  work 
with  my  successor  in  the  same  way. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foust. 
Executive   Director.    The   Kent    Welfare 
and  Vi!>iting  Nurse  A-isociation.  Inc 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.— Psalm  33:  12. 

Our  fathers'  God.  to  Thee,  author  of 
liberty,  to  Thee  we  pray;  long  may  our 
land  be  bright  wUth  freedom's  holy  light; 
protect  us  by  Thy  might,  great  God,  our 

In  this  temple  of  freedom  we  give  Thee 
thanks  for  the  spirit  and  the  service  of 
our  first  President  whom  we  affection- 
ately caU  the  Father  of  Our  Country.  We 
remember  his  courage  in  times  of  crisis, 
his  fidelity  during  periods  of  adversity, 
and  his  faith  which  made  him  bend  his 
knees  on  frozen  ground  that  he  might 
find  strength  and  confidence  to  continue 
the  struggle  for  Independence. 


Grant  that  the  remembrance  of  this 
great  life  may  strengthen  us  and  our 
people  to  live  and  to  labor  for  the  free- 
dom of  all  mankind.  Thus  may  we  ever 
be  one  nation,  under  Thee,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.  . 

We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  or 
Life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  February  17.  1969,  the 
Chair   recognizes    the    gentleman    from 


Virginia  <  Mr.  Wampler  >  to  read  Gcorse 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  WAMPLER  read  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress as  follows : 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  di.->tant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  m  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 
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I  bee  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  insured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citiaen  to  his  country ;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  seirlce 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
Imply.  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness:  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  In  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  In  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  rren  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  imanlmous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confldence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  maj*  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say  tiiat 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  imconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  Inferiority  of  my  qual- 
iflcatlons.  experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  dUB- 
dence  of  myself;  and.  every  day.  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
sei-vices  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  politi- 
cal scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 
In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportu- 
nities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 


membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  In- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  In  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  In  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging— In  situations 
In  which  not  unfreqoently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism,— the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guaiantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  Idea.  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wis- 
dom and  virtue — that,  in  flne.  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  these  states,  under 
the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made 
complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation, 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as 
will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom- 
mending it  to  the  applause,  the  affection 
and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet 
a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me.  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  of- 
fered to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  It.  your  Indulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people.  Is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  Inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity:  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artjfices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth:  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  aind 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
movement,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  at- 
tachment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladi- 


imi  of  your  political  safety  and  pros- 
perity: watching  for  Its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety;  dlscoimtenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that 
it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and 
Indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  ahenate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or 
to  enfeeble  the  ssicred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  indaeement 
of  .simipathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appelation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  rehgion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together:  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  iwssess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  imion  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  In  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  Industry. — 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  Its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  parUy  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  It  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
It  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maj-itime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  im- 
equally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercouise  with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactm-es  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  Is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  Its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
Interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fall  to  find  in  the  imited 
mass    of    means    and    efforts,    greater 
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strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and.  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils    and    wars    between    themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  aUiances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.— Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military    establishments,    which    xmder 
any  form  of  government  are  Inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  evei-y  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  imlon  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  It.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who.  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In   contemplating   the   causes    which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western ;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  Is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and   views.   One   of    the   expedients   of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions   and   aims   of    other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  In  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and  In  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United    States,    a    decisive    proof    how 
unfounded   were    the   suspicions   prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  In  the 
general  government  and  In  the  Atlantic 
sUtes.  unfriendly  to  their  Interests  In 
regard   to   the   Mississippi.   They   have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 


foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  WUl  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procui-ed?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  If  such 
they  are.  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy   and   permanency   of 
your  Union,  a  goverrunent  for  the  whole 
is  Indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate' substitute;   they  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  Infractions  and  Inteniip- 
tions  which  all  alliances.  In  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  Improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  foi-mer,  for  an  Intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,      uninfluenced      and      unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  Its  authority,  compliance  with 
Its  laws,  acquiescence  In  Its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political   systems   Is   the    right   of    the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory  upon   all.  The   vei->-   idea   of   the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish   govei-nment,   presupposes   the 
duty   of  evei-y   individual   to  obey   the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
In  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  Interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  like- 
ly. In  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
win  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  a»d  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
errunent and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state.  It  is  requisite,  not 


only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
Irregular  opposition  to  Its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  Irmovatlon  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect. 
In  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;    and  thus   to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly   overthrown.   In   all 
the    changes    to    which    you    may    be 
invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions:— that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country:— that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,    exposes    to    perpetual    change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that   for   the   efficient   management   of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much   vigor   as  is   consistent  with   the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to 
confine    each    member    of    the    society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  .secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortimately.  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the   strongest   passions   of   the   human 
mind— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled 
controlled,  or  repressed:  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  In  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  In  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.— But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent    despotism.     The     disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual:  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more   fortunate   than   his   competitors 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty 

without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight"  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  Interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with    ill    founded    jealousies    and    false 
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abums:  Undies  the  anlxnostty  of  one 
part  acainst  another;  femcBU  occasional 
riot  and  tauarrectlon.  It  opens  the  d«>or 
to  foreign  Infloenee  and  comiptJtm. 
which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the 
Rovemment  Itself  through  the  channels 
of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and 
the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to 
the  policy  aiM]  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Thi.s  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true:  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence.  11  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  In  those  of  the  pop- 
ular character,  in  povemments  purely 
elective,  it  la  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
Is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ou^ht  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
n.  A  -lire  not  be  quenched,  it  demands 
'a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing Into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  Is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  fiee  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  inti-usted  with  its 
administration,  to  confl.ne  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  smother.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one.  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate 
of  that  iove  of  power  and  proneness  to 
abuse  It  which  predominate  In  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  sufBcient  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
htical  power,  by  dividing  auid  distributing 
It  Into  different  depositories,  and  con- 
stituting each  the  guardian  of  the  public 
weal  against  invasion^ii  of  the  others,  has 
been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem:  some  of  them  in  our  country 
and  under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modi/lcatian  of  the 
constitutional  powers  be  In  any  particu- 
lar wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates. — But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usuipation;  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
T.he  precedent  must  al'says  greatly  over- 
balance in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  oeneflt  which  the  use  can  at 
any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  proiperity.  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tiibute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
iwbor  to  subvert  these  great  pulars  of  hu- 
man happi.iess.  these  firmest  props  of 
tiie  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
rolitician,  equally  with  the  pious  man. 
cught  to  respect  and  to  cheriih  them.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  ccnnec- 
t'.oiis  with  private  and  rubllc  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  secu- 


rity for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life, 
if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of 
investigation  In  courts  of  Justice?  and 
lei  oa  with  caution  Indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morahty  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  stioicture,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail In  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  Is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  sti-ucture  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  seciuity,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wai-s  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity,  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  neccssaiT  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties),  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  for  a  candid  constiuctlon  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtabiing  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observ'c  good  faith  and  Justice  towaids 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  haimony 
with  alL  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  tlie  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  .not  connected  the  permanent 
feilcity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ermobles  himian 


nature.  Alas!  Is  It  rendered  Impossible 
by  ItsTlces? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing la  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent Inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachment for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  thai.  In  place  of  them.  Just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should 
be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  in- 
dulges towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  haMtual  fondness,  is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from 
its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in 
one  nation  against  another,  disposes  each 
more  readily  to  offer  Insult  and  ixvjury. 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when 
tu:cldental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dis- 
pute occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  111  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war 
the  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject ;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  TTie  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  S>Tnpathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  Infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  Justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  urmeccssarily  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held: and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appeai-ances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  con-uption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  pmtriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
pub'lc  coimcils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  fonner  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidioia  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  <I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)    the  jcaIou.^y  of  a  free 
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people  otuht  to  be  constantly  awake: 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  to- 
partial,  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  ol 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive disUke  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  rwist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  li»bl«  ,Y>  °*- 
come  suspected   and  odious;   while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usun?  the  applause  juid 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests.  ^  ^  ,      ..„    .„ 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  exten«iing 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos- 
sible. So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith:— Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  mterests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  impUcate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  Ues.  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  coUisions  of  her  friendships  or 

enmities.  ^     .^     .. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutraUty  we  may  at  any  tune 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not;lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  groimd?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  t)f  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?  ,  , 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
vith  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 


policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  topartlal  hand:  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things:  dltrnslng  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;   establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ermnent  to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporaiy,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  vaiied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constonUy  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;   that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having   given  equivalents  for   nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  naUon.  It  is  an  Ulasion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  coimsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;   that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  rimning  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,   some  occasional   good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for   the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated.  _  .  , 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 
In  relation  to  the  stUl  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  AprU  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  m 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 


only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all.  ,        ^     ^ 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  whleh  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  aet,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  mter- 
ruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  tlie  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  wiU  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign Influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government— the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Geo.  Washington. 

United  States, 

17th  Septeviber,  1796. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  JOINT 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  263)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follovrs: 

H.  Kes.  263 
R'-solved,  That  the  following  n.imed  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members 
of  the  following  Joint  committees  of  Con- 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Frledel. 
Maryland;  Mr.  Dent.  Pciinsylvanla;  Mr.  Lips- 
comb, California. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  U- 
brr.rv  Mr.  Frledel.  Maryland;  Mr.  Thompson, 
New"  Jersey;  Mr.  Podell,  New  York;  Mr.  Cor- 
bett,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Harvey,  Michigan. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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CX)MMnTEK  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUnVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  • 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  3«4>  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Rn.  304 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
poeltlon  of  Executive  Papers  provided  for  by 
section  5  of  Public  Law  115,  Seventy-eighth 
Congrees,  shall  consUt  of  two  members  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISPOSI- 
TION OP  EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  44  United  States  Code  3305. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Execu- 
tive Papers-  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan *Mt.  N«dzi)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pirns  > . 


DESIGNATION  OF  MINORITY 
EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
265  >  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  36ft 
Resolved.  That,  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929.  as  amended,  John  J  WUUams 
Is  hereby  designated  a  minority  employee  (to 
All  an  existing  vacancy)  \intll  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  House,  and  shall  receive  gross 
compensation  oC  (21,793.13  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  legislative  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  resix>nse 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Monday  is  District  Day, 
but  there  are  no  District  bills,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  announce 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  next 
week.  We  will  annoiuce  any  further 
program  next  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  24,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative business  for  the  week,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  if  I  am  correct 
In  understanding  that  no  program  what- 
ever is  being  announced  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  None  is  ready  at  this 
time.  All  the  committees  are  working. 
We  have  been  in  touch  with  all  the  com- 
mittees, but  none  of  them  have  bills 
which  are  ready  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Monday  is  not  a  sus- 
pension day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Monday  is  District  Day, 
but  there  are  no  District  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  no  program 
at  all  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Not  as  of  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlthdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WINNING  SPEECH— VOICE   OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladles  Auxil- 
iary conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test. This  year  over  400.000  school  stu- 
dents participated  In  the  contest,  the 
theme  of  which  was  "Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge." 

I  am  proud  to  present  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  win- 
ning speech  from  the  fine  State  of  Mis- 


sissippi, which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gary 
E.  Evans,  of  luka.  Miss.,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

FaxKOOM's  Chauxncb 

How  wonderful  it  la  to  be  able  to  rise  In 
the  morning  with  no  fear  of  anyone's  forc- 
ing himself  into  my  house  to  take  me  to  pris- 
on for  some  unknown  reason,  to  be  able  to 
walk  out  my  door  and  breathe  the  fresh  nlr 
with  no  fear  of  molestation,  to  be  able  to 
express  my  opinions  openly,  and  as  I  please, 
to  be  able  to  walk  down  the  street  unafraid  of 
anyone,  to  have  the  right  to  purchase  prop- 
erty as  I  wish,  and  the  most  wonderful  of 
all — to  pray  and  worship  Ood  freely.  I  am 
also  greatly  thankful  as  I  realize  that  we  In 
this  great  land  have  all  of  these  freedoms, 
and  that  they  are  protected  and  Insured  to 
ua  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  of  the  United  States  enjoy  so  many 
privileges  that  many  people  of  other  coun- 
tries long  for  but  never  receive.  Do  we  respect 
and  protect  these  privileges  as  we  should, 
or  do  we  degrade  them  and  take  them  tor 
granted? 

We  In  the  United  States  should,  each  day. 
thank  Ood  for  the  freedoms  which  we  have. 
As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  have  great 
responsibilities  upon  our  shoulders  to  protect 
these  freedoms  for  generations  to  come,  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren,  and  also 
to  make  ourselves  more  worthy  of  them.  Just 
as  our  founding  fathers  sacrificed  so  that  we 
might  have  these  freedoms,  we  should  also 
be  willing  to  sacrlflce  to  protect  them. 

To  make  ourselves  more  worthy  of  these 
freedoms,  we  must  always  show  respect  for 
the  great  American  flag  which  tody  Is  being 
downtrodden  by  so  many.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  become  more  worthy  is  to  help  all 
of  lu  In  the  United  States  keep  unmovable 
faith  In  Ood  as  our  founding  fathers  did. 
Also  we  can  uphold.  In  all  circumstances,  the 
freedonu  and  principles  upon  which  our 
country  is  based.  By  simply  reminding  those 
around  us,  who  degrade  the  freedoms  which 
we  have,  of  just  how  fortimate  we  are  to  even 
live  In  a  coimtrj'  with  such  privileges,  we  will 
be  helping  to  make  this  land  a  better  place 
In  which  to  dwell. 

As  students  today,  we  can  help  others  be- 
come more  aware  of  our  freedoms.  We  can 
work  with  the  leaders  of  our  community,  stu- 
dent government  councils,  faculties,  and  ad- 
ministrators to  help  everyone  realize  that 
these  privileges  are  ours  to  protect  and  in- 
crease or  to  destroy. 

To  establish  an  Honor  Society  In  every 
school  would  give  students  a  feeling  of 
greater  responsibility  and  thus  prevent  much 
of  the  cheating  in  the  schools  today  as  well 
as  give  the  students  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment. Throughout  the  country  young  people 
need  to  accept  more  responsibility.  We.  the 
yoimg  people,  need  to  know  and  realize  that 
we  are  not  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  but  are 
a  great  part  of  the  leadership  of  today.  We 
also  need  to  realize  that  we  have  a  part  in 
our  society,  and  that,  unless  we  function  as 
we  should,  an  Important  part  of  our  coun- 
try's accomplishments  will  be  left  imfulfllled. 
Really,  this  Idea  would  be  to  help  us  young 
people  realize  more  fully  the  freedoms  that 
are  ours  to  enjoy,  rather  than  just  to  place 
responsibilities  upon  us.  But.  at  the  same 
time  It  would  make  better  citizens  of  us  In 
our  future  lives. 

Yes.  we  Americans  do  have  many  freedoms 
for  which  to  be  thankful,  but  there  are  also 
challenges  to  be  met  along  with  the  free- 
doms. Are  we  going  to  accept  these  chal- 
lenges? I  am.  and  I'm  going  to  do  everything 
in  my  [>ower  to  secure  and  protect  the  privi- 
leges which  we  have  in  our  great  country. 
Let's  all  strive  diligently  to  meet  "Freedom's 
Challenge!" 

PROPOSAL  FOR  A  MINIMUM  TAX 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute. • 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Bpeaktr,  I  rise  on  thU 
timely  occaalwi  to  Introduce  legislatton 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  <a  1954  by  providing  for  a 
minimum  income  tax.  It  would  seem 
only  approiMriate  that  I  submit  this  leg- 
islation for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  at  the  time  when  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Is  txndertaklng  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  tax  reform,  including  discussion 
on  minimum  tax  proposals. 

It  is  shocking  and  immoral  to  find 
that  21  people  with  incomes  over  $1  mil- 
lion did  not  pay  any  income  tax  in  the 
1967  returns.  Additionally,  134  more, 
with  adjusted  incomes  above  $200,000, 
paid  no  income  tax. 

In  these  times,  moneys  are  so  sorely 
needed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
cities  in  housing  and  transportation ;  for 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens,  especially  in 
the  inner  city,  in  recreation  and  em- 
ployment and  education:  for  food  to  feed 
the  hungry  in  the  depressed  urban  and 
rural  pockets  of  our  country. 

In  the  recent  past  we  have  wit- 
nessed— and  strongly  protested— the 
diversion  of  great  quantities  of  our  re- 
sources away  from  such  badly  needed  do- 
mestic programs,  and  the  crisis  of  the 
cities  and  the  poor  and  the  underprivi- 
leged has  grown  imtil  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  their  existence. 

Certainly  tlie  need  to  redefine  our  pri- 
orities has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
American  people.  But  the  revenues  to 
implement  the  necessary  programs  must 
be  found.  Simply  to  increase  the  already 
heavy  tax  burden  is  not  the  means.  Such 
proposals  as  the  "twnporary"  surtax 
have  a  way  of  becoming  permanent,  and 
the  tax  dilemma,  especially  for  the 
middle-  and  low-income  brackets,  be- 
comes a  particularly  critical  burden. 

It  is  the  low-  and  middle-income  sal- 
aried Individual  who  cannot  deduct 
"business  expenses"  who  suffers  under 
our  tax  system.  It  is  time  that  the 
wealthy  and  the  well-heeled  business- 
man pays  his  fair  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  lies  in  sharing 
the  burden  so  that  those  who  can  afford 
it  will  pay  an  equitable  share  of  taxes. 
These  particularly  well-heeled  elements 
of  our  society  have  found  nontaxable  but 
certain  profltmaking  means  of  deploy- 
ing their  wealth  imder  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  our  tax  structure. 

The  proposal  I  offer  today  would  estab- 
lish a  graduated  scale  of  tax  rates  on 
the  entire  gross  income  of  every  indi- 
vidual. The  tax  table  would  be  as  follows: 
If  the  defined  Income  The  minimum  tax  is: 
Is: 
Not  over  $10,000 
Over  $10,000  but  not 

over  S20,000 
Over  $20,000  but  not 

over  $30,000 
Over  $30,000  but  not 
over  $40,000 


for  the  overtaxation  ot  the  low-  and 
middle-income  tax  bracket. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Poet 
of  February  12.  "Time  Htts  Come  for  Tax 

Reform."  in  stressing  tax  assistance  for 
the  low  and  middle  income,  cites  the  im- 
portance of  tapping  the  elusive  big  in- 
comes which  now  go  luitaxed: 

The  Treasury  experts  found  that  "many 
persons  with  Incomes  of  $1  million  or  more 
actually  pay  the  same  effective  rate  of  tax 
as  do  persons  with  incomes  only  one-fiftieth 
as  large." 

The  Treasury  Department  in  its  ex- 
haustive study  on  tax  reform,  has  pro- 
posed a  minimimi  tax  to  correct  this 
deficiency  in  the  law. 

Tax  reform  is  something  we  have  all 
talked  long  and  hard  about,  and  the 
hour  has  long  passed  that  action  should 
be  taken.  Pertiaps  now  we  will  do  some- 
thing about  It. 


FEDERALLY  CHARTERED  BANKS  IM- 
MUNE FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TAXES 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  last  June  held 
that  federally  chartered  banks  were 
found  to  be  immune  from  State  and  lo- 
c&l  l&xcs 

Yesterday  the  highest  court  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  court  of  appeals, 
also  held  that  all  federally  chartered 
banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  were 
immime  from  sales  taxes,  and  nondis- 
criminatory use  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware  that  this  has  cost  some  $30  million 
to  $40  million  in  States  revenue  from  the 
national  banks  throughout  the  United 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  will 
remove  the  immunity  of  federally  char- 
tered institutions  from  State  sales  taxes. 

I  shall  shortly  furnish  the  Members 
of  the  House  with  a  report  setting  forth 
the  results  of  the  survey  I  have  taken  to- 
gether with  my  findings  as  a  result  of  the 
informal  public  hearings.  I  think  it  Is 
important  that  I  alert  my  colleagues  to 
the  urgency  of  this  problem  particularly 
at  a  time  when  there  has  been  a  sharp 
acceleration  of  State  expenditures  and 
we  find  that  our  States  have  already 
reached  tax  capacity. 

This  discriminatory  practice  of  afford- 
ing Immunity  to  national  banks  must  be 
stopi>ed.  I  hope  I  can  have  the  support 
of  my  colleagues. 


5%    of    the    excess 

over  $10,000 
$500  plus  10%  of  the 

excess  over  $20,000 
$1,500  plus   15%    of 

the     excess     over 

$30,000 
Over  $40,000  $3,000  plus  20%   of 

the     excess     over 

$40,000 

In  my  view  this  kind  of  a  graduated 
system  would  be  the  most  fair.  It  would 
help  shift  the  presently  unbalanced  pay- 
ment schedule  and  provide  some  relief 


THE  TFX— AN  ATROCITY  PERPE 
TRATED  UPON  AMERICA'S  TAX 
PAYERS 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  14  informs  us 
that  another  TFX  has  crashed  some- 
where in  Nevada.  This  was  a  scheduled  3- 
hour  flight  of  about  750  miles.  The  $6 
million  aircraft  carried  two  decorated 
flyers,  both  veterans  of  Vietnam. 


Eleven  of  these  so-called  bombers  have 
crashed  In  this  country  and  Asia  since 
the  dual-service  craft  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  1967. 

I  have  long  wished  to  express  myself 
in  regard  to  this  fls^ng  deathtrap  that 
an  embarrassed  Pentagon  and  a  crimi- 
nally liable  corporation  have  foisted  upon 
an  unsuspecting  taxpaying  public.  This 
plane  is  such  a  complete  disaster  as  to 
now  reach  the  exalted  status  of  a  nation- 
al scandal. 

Years  have  gone  by.  Billions  have  been 
spent.  The  Soviets  have  already  put  two 
generations  of  better  aircraft  into  the 
air  from  their  drawing  boards.  We  are 
still  making  excuses  for  this  airborne 
coffin,  loaded  down  with  gadgets  designed 
to  "revolutionize"  warfare. 

Incredible  that  the  Congress  and  pub- 
lic have  remained  quiet  for  so  long.  Here 
we  see  more  vividly  with  each  passing  day 
or  crash  that  it  is  an  utter  disaster.  Yet 
each  time  the  Pentagon,  the  five-sided 
fairy-tale  factory  across  the  Potomac, 
coos  sweetly  into  our  ear  that  every  day 
in  every  way  the  F-lllA  is  getting  better 
and  better.  It  will  cure  cancer  next,  I 
suppose.  It  will  do  everything  except 
perform  its  claimed  and  assigned  combat 
duties  and  missions. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  the  TFX 
is  about  to  replace  any  and  all  weapons 
systems  devised  for  air  combat  since  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance  geniuses.  It  will 
perhaps  walk  on  water  next.  But  it  will 
not  do  what  it  was  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  TFX  is  a  fraud,  a 
disaster  and  a  grisly  monument  to  all 
that  is  evil  in  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Brave  men  have  died  flying  it, 
struck  down  because  an  American  manu- 
facturer cannot  turn  out  an  effective 
piece  of  hardware.  Sti-uck  down  after  the 
foe  in  Vietnam  failed,  because  the  Pen- 
tagon refuses  to  admit  that  this  plane 
is  a  shocking  failure  and  that  its  own 
judgment  was  faulty. 

Whenever  anyone  dares  to  criticize 
this  gargantuan  cropper,  reams  of  press 
releases  pour  forth  from  the  criminally 
liable  corporation  and  the  Pentagon.  I 
have  but  one  response  to  them.  After 
years  and  billions  of  dollars  and  dozens 
of  lives,  this  plane  is  a  piece  of  trash, 
imworthy  of  being  deployed  for  combat 
missions  in  Vietnam;  unworthy  of  being 
used  in  any  overseas  area  of  American 
military  responsibility  and  even  inca- 
pable of  making  75G-mile,  3-hour  train- 
ing flights  with  America's  top  pilots 
aboard. 

If  the  criminally  liable  corporation 
and  the  Pentagon  can  prove  me  wrong 
as  of  this  writing,  I  will  retract  this 
statement  on  the  fl<x)r  of  the  House.  I 
expect  that  this  vrill  happen  when  some- 
one unties  the  Belt  of  Orion.  Or  when 
corporations  such  as  the  criminally  liable 
one  can  produce  a  working  piece  of  liard- 
ware  in  return  for  the  money  almost 
stolen  from  the  public.  Or  when  ele- 
phants roost  on  rosebushes  or  the  Penta- 
gon admits  mistakes.  Or  when  the  M-16 
is  as  good  as  the  Russian  assault  rifle  be- 
ing used  in  Vietnam.  Or  when  cows  give 
berr. 

The  TFX,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  disaster. 
A  colossal  abuse  of  taxpayer  dollars  and 
Government  effort.  A  blood-tinged  stain 
upon  our  country. 
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ARAB    TERRORISTS    ATTACK    UN- 
ARMED   ISRAELI    AIRLINER 

(ICr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  viven 
penniMion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  Arab 
terrorists  have  attacked  an  unarmed 
Israel  airliner  at  an  international  air- 
port In  an  neutral  country.  El  Al  was 
simply  utUlzing  its  right  to  pursue  a  mis- 
sion of  peaceful  international  trade  and 
travel,  utilizing  ali-ways.  It  is  that  free 
right  to  use  any  International  mode  of 
movement  that  has  been  challenged 
through  use  of  terror.  All  international 
carriers  of  any  kind  are  in  potential 
jeopardy  through  the  setting  oi  such 
precedents.  Peaceful  pursuit  of  any  goal 
via  international  land.  sea.  and  air  travel 
could  be  compromised. 

What  if  tomorrow  Biafra  decided  to 
attack  Nigerian  aircraft  at  London  Air- 
port? Suppose  Pakistan  sends  raiders  to 
shoot  up  an  Indian  passenger  plane  in 
Istanbul?  Or  perhaps  it  will  be  native 
guenrlUas -Crom  Portugal's  colonies  at- 
tacking a  Portuguese  airliner  in  Rome? 
Will  the  Catholic  Irish  of  the  south  move 
against  a  plane  flying  out  of  Ulster?  Per- 
haps next  it  will  be  emigres  from  the  So- 
viet Union  using  machlneguns  on  an 
Aeroflot  craft.  Nothing  is  too  farfetched 
once  precedents  have  been  set. 

Yet  the  world  watches  calmly  while 
the  rights  of  one  small  nation  to  use  in- 
ternational air  routes  are  abrogated  with 
impunity  by  assassins  and  religious  bigots 
who  seek  to  persecute  the  Jewish  people 
to  death  and  extinction.  The  Arabs  are 
inheritors  of   Hitler's   goals. 

Already  U  Thant,  has  made  a  few  per- 
functory blubbering  protestations  of  in- 
dignation. They  were  uttered  in  one 
breath,  while  with  the  other  he  swiftly 
stated  his  hope  that  the  Israelis  would 
refrain  from  retaliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  contempt  for  those 
who  will  press  for  Israeli  forbearance  far 
exceeds  my  disdain  of  the  fedayeen.  All 
over  the  world  there  will  appear  state- 
ment after  statement  deploring,  con- 
demning, and  bewailing.  Reams  of  news- 
print will  be  expended  bemoaning  the 
Swiss  incident.  Airwaves  will  pulsate 
with  breast  beatings  about  the  horror  of 
it  all.  The  perfunctory  shredding  of  gar- 
ments in  Foggy  Bottom  will  be  as  futile 
and  hypocritical  as  U  Thant's  bleatlngs. 
It  is  all  useless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  principle  of 
free  utilization  of  the  world's  airways 
and  sealanes  is  at  stake  here.  What  Is 
being  done  to  Israel  will  be  done  to  others 
in  the  future,  utilizing  these  barbaric 
acts  of  senseless  bloodshed  against  peace- 
ful civilian  travelers  as  precedents. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Iraq  barbarically 
murdered  14  of  her  citizens.  Nine  were 
Jews.  They  were  executed  because  of 
their  faith  in  a  manner  the  Inquisition 
would  have  found  admirable.  The  world 
raged.  Israel  withheld  its  hand.  What 
does  the  world  propose  that  Israel  do 
now?  Hand  a  laurel  garland  to  the 
terrorists? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N.  is  an  interna- 
tional Joke.  No  one  will  defend  Israel 
but  her  own  strong  hand.  She  has  the 
right  to  act  In  accordance  with  her  inter- 
national interests.  When  she  strikes  to 


prevent  further  acts  of  this  kind,  I  for 
one  do  not  intend  to  condemn  her,  be«t 
my  breast  in  moral  outrage  or  call  for 
Improbable  solutions  to  matter-of-fact 
situations. 


SELECTION   OP   PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEES 

( Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
introduce  next  week  a  bill  on  the  demo- 
cratic .selection  of  presidential  nominees. 
Tlie  bill  is  addressed  to  the  same  proposi- 
tion as  that  dealt  with  in  the  Hughes 
Commission  report  which  was  placed  in 
the  RccoRD  on  October  15.  1968.  page 
31544.  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Prascr)  .  I  invite  comment  from  my 
colleagues,  and  after  considering  such.  I 
should  like  to  prepare  a  bill  which  some 
of  them  might  wish  to  Join.  The  bill  will 
be  Introduced  on  Thursday  of  next  week. 
Please  notify  me  if  you  feel  you  may  be 
interested  in  cosponsorlng  it.  The  tenta- 
tive draft  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  suspend  the  equal  time  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1034  for  certain  candidates  for 
nomination  to  the  office  of  President,  to 
provide  for  television  debates  for  such 
candidates,  and  to  afford  the  States  a  uni- 
form means  of  selecting  and  instructing 
delegates  to  the  presidential  conventions 
of  the  major  political  parties  to  the  end 
that  the  people  will  be  more  directly  and 
equitably  represented  In  the  selection  of 
party  candidates,  that  the  political  proc- 
esses of  the  Nation  will  be  more  orderly, 
meaningful,  and  Informative,  and  that  the 
Inordinately  high  cost  of  seeking  presi- 
dential nomination  will  b«  reduced 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaticeM  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  aa  the  "Television  Debate  and  Presi- 
dential Nominee  Selection  Act  of  1069." 

TTTLE    I — StTSPENBION   OF  8KCTION    319   OP  COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT  or   lt34 

Sec.  101.  That  part  of  section  319(a)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1034  which  requires 
any  licensee  of  a  broadcast  station  who  per- 
mits any  person  who  Is  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  any  public  office  to  use  a  broad- 
casting station  to  afford  equal  opportunities 
to  all  other  such  candidates  for  that  office 
in  the  use  of  such  broadcasting  station.  Is 
suspended  with  respect  to  the  use  of  a  broad- 
casting staUon  by  a  candidate  for  a  political 
party's  nomination  for  President  or  by  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  In  a  tele- 
vision program  conducted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  broadcasters  from 
the  obligation  Imposed  upon  them  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  operate  In 
the  public  Interest. 

TirLX    II — TCLXVISION    COVCRACC    ASSISTANCE 

Sxc.  201.  Findings  and  Pvaross. — (a)  Con- 
gress finds  that  there  is  presently  too  little 
effective  political  communication  t>etween 
presidential  candidates  and  voters  in  the 
nature  of  debate  and  presentation  of  Issues. 
Therefore,  to  promote  the  public  welfare  and 
to  improve  the  democratic  processes  of  nomi- 
nation and  election  to  the  Presidency,  it  Is 
essential  to  recognize  the  airwaves  as  part 
of  the  public  domain,  and  to  reserve  tele- 
vision time  for  dialog  on  public  Issues  be- 
tween presidential  candidates. 

lb)  In  the  construction  and  implementa- 
tion of  this  title.  Congress  directs  that  re- 
gard t>e  had  to  its  overall  objectives,  the  fair 
and    equitable    ndmlnlstr»tlon    of    the   pro- 


grams provided  for.  without  favor  to  any 
candidate,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  In- 
forming the  public  as  fully  as  possible  on 
the  qualities  and  positions  of  each  candidate. 

Sec  203.  Political  Parties  Eligible  To 
Participatb. — In  order  to  qualify  for  partici- 
pation In  nationwide  televised  debates  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  a  political  party  must 
be  a  qualified  political  party  under  the  laws 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  having  pres- 
idential primary  or  convention  statutes  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  203.  CoMMrrrcc  on  Public  Debate. — 
(a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Committee  on 
Public  Debate  to  consist  of  a  Chairman  and 
four  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  five  years  except  that  (1)  the  four 
members  first  appointed  (other  than  the 
Chairman)  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one.  two, 
three  and  four  years,  respectively,  and  (2) 
any  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  until  his  successor  has  qualified. 
It  Is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  to  this  Committee  citizens  of 
distinction  and  proven  expertness  in  judging 
the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of  modes  of 
public  information  with  respect  to  candi- 
dates for  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  as 
for  instance,  distinguished  persons  from  the 
academic,  scientific,  or  journalistic  fields. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  continuing  duty  of  the 
Committee  to — 

( 1 )  study  possible  modes  of  operating  the 
machinery  provided  In  this  title,  and  possible 
alternatives  thereto,  and  to  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
on  the  results  of  such  study: 

(2)  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  with  respect  to  the 
duties  mandated  to  that  agency  by  this  title: 
and 

13)  evaluate  the  particular  mode  of  im- 
plementing this  title  chosen  and  followed 
by  the  Commission,  suggesting  improve- 
ments to  that  agency  while  the  work  Is  in 
progress,  and  reporting  to  Congress  finally  on 
the  efficacy  and  fairness  of  the  operation  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  presidential 
nominating  process. 

(c)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  called  on  sufficient  notice  by  its 
Chairman,  promptly  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  meetings  shall  be  held  there- 
after, on  call  by  the  Committee  at  its  last 
meeting  or  by  the  Chairman,  at  such  times 
and  at  such  Intervals  as  may  be  required  in 
order  that  the  Committee  may  perform  effec- 
tively the  duties  given  It  in  the  preceding 
subsection. 

Sec.  204.  PrasoNNEL. — The  Committee  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  a  staff  for  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  promulgate  duties  and  estab- 
lish salaries  for  the  members  of  such  staff. 

Sec.  205.  Debates  Among  Candidates  tx>R 
Presidential  Nomination. — (a)  The  Com- 
mission shall  administer  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  duties  of  the  Commission,  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  this  title,  shall  t>e 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  determine,  no 
later  than  the  31st  day  of  May  of  each  presi- 
dential election  year,  the  [>olltlcal  parties 
which  have  met  the  requirements  of  section 
202  and  shall  commence  the  process  of  de- 
termining who  are  the  leading  presidential 
candidates  of  each  such  p>olltlcal  party.  Such 
leading  candidates  shall  be  selected  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  Tlie  Commission  shall  select  not  more 
than  four  nor  less  than  two  reliable  opinion 
polling  agencies  sampling  national  public 
opinion. 

( B I  Tlie  Commission  shall  then  select  or 
obtain  polls  conducted  by  each  of  the  poll- 
ing agencies  chosen  representing  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  preference  of  the  voters  of  !\ 
party  for  the  candidate  for  the  nomination 
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of  such  party  for  President  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  all  persons  of  the  party  polled, 
other  than  those  who  are  undecided. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  then  take  the 
average  of  the  polls  In  order  to  determine 
the  average  percentage  of  preference  for  each 
candidate  for  the  nomination  of  each  party 
and  shall  eliminate  any  candidate  having  an 
average  percentage  of  preference  of  less  than 
two  percent  within  his  respective  party. 

(D)(1)  After  the  Commission  has  deter- 
mined the  candidates,  it  shall  forthwith 
notify  each  such  candidate  to  that  effect  by 
the  moet  expeditious  means  of  communica- 
tion and  shall  advise  nudx  candidate  that, 
unless  he  requests  that  his  name  not  be  used, 
his  name  wlU  be  Included  In  the  television 
debates  under  this  section. 

(U)  If  such  candidate  requests  that  his 
name  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  inclu- 
sion In  the  television  debates  among  the 
candidates  for  the  nomination  of  a  political 
party  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  not  certify  his  name  for  participation 
m  any  television  debate  under  this  section 
among  the  candidates  for  the  nomination  of 
such  party.  The  Commission  shall  then  no- 
tify the  poUtioal  party  of  the  person  who 
has  so  declined.  No  candidate  shall  have  his 
name  removed  from  the  ballot  of  any  State 
by  virtue  of  his  refusing  to  participate  in 
any  television  delwte. 

(2)  Prior  to  May  31  of  each  such  presi- 
dential election  year,  the  Commission  shall 
invite  each  of  the  three  major  television  net- 
works to  submit  the  names  of  four  distin- 
guished and  nationally  recognized  journal- 
ists. Of  these  twelve,  the  Commission  shall 
select  three  names,  using  methods  customary 
in  arbitration  proceedings,  permitting  the 
striking  of  names  by  candidates,  or  employ- 
ing any  other  fair  and  equitable  means  of 
selection.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the 
Committee  fully  and  currently  Informed  on 
Its  selection  process. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  In  every  way 
assist  and  cooperate  with  the  Committee. 

(4)  (A)  For  each  political  party  with  two 
or  more  presidential  candidates  certified  by 
the  Commission  there  shall  be  television  pro- 
grams occupying  not  less  than  four  hours  of 
prime  time  without  cost  to  the  candidates, 
the  parties,  or  any  agency  of  government.  The 
Commission  shall  select  television  stations 
to  carry  such  programs.  Such  shall  be  done 
on  equitable  and  fair  basis  so  as  to  provide 
coverage  throughout  each  State  which  Is  eli- 
gible to  receive  Federal  assistance  under  title 
in  of  this  Act.  Such  time  shall  be  used  on 
one  or  more  programs  In  June  of  each  presi- 
dential election  year. 

(B)  Should  a  political  party  have  only  one 
presidential  candidate  who  qualifies  for  tele- 
vision time  under  this  title,  such  candidate 
shall  be  entitled  to  only  one  program  of  one 
hour  duration. 

Sec.  206.  Additional  Programs. — In  the 
event  that  additional  time  Is  afforded  volun- 
tarily by  television  stations,  the  Commis- 
sion may  provide  for  programs  comparable 
to  programs  conducted  under  section  205. 
In  the  event  that,  after  the  Presidential 
primary  election  or  convention  in  a  State 
which  has  received  Federal  assistance  under 
tiUe  in,  there  remains  any  amount  not 
committed  to  the  costs  of  the  elections  or 
conventions  In  such  State's  nominating 
fund  established  under  section  302(b)  (1)  at 
the  direction  of  the  appropriate  authority 
of  the  State,  the  Conunlsslon  may  use  such 
amounts  to  purchase  television  time,  equal- 
ly apportioned  between  the  parties  which 
have  met  the  requirements  of  section  202, 
for  programs  which  shall  follow  the  same 
general  format  as  those  conducted  under 
section  205.  but  In  which  the  candidates  se- 
lected at  the  national  conventions  of  such 
political  parties  may  appear  and  participate 
in  the  debate.  The  television  time  shall  be 
separately  purchased  In  the  States  from 
whence  the  excess  funds  come.  Broadcast- 
ers shall  make  television  time  available,  and 
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such  time  shall  be  purchased  only  at  the 
rate  at  which  such  time  Is  sold  to  the  most 
favored  purchaser. 


title  in — state  election  and  convention 

PROCEDURES 

Sec.  301.  Purpose. — Congress  finds  there 
Is  little  uniformity  In  the  States  In  select- 
ing delegates  to  the  national  conventions  of 
the  political  parties  and  that  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation  will  be  more  order- 
ly and  meaningful  If  more  uniformity  is 
established.  Congress  also  finds  that  the  pres- 
ent conglomeration  of  delegate  selection  pro- 
cedures causes  a  maximum  exposure  of  candi- 
dates to  political  foment  of  a  demonstration 
or  carnival  nature  and  that  this  polit- 
ical activity  continues  over  a  period  of  many 
months,  exposing  the  candidates  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  physical  exhaustion  and  danger  and 
to  Inordinate  expense  for  a  minimum  return 
in  Informing  the  electorate  of  issues  and  posi- 
tions of  the  candidates  on  them.  It  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  States  be  afforded 
opportunity  to  activate  a  common  national 
method  of  selecting  and  instructing  delegates 
from  a  State  to  the  conventions  of  the  polit- 
ical parties. 

Sec.  302.  State  Law  Standards. — The  law 
of  a  State,  to  be  in  compliance  with  this 
title  so  as  to  afford  such  State  the  grants  and 
benefiU  provided  for  In  this  Act,  shall  con- 
tain the  following  provisions: 
( a )  General  provisions. 

(1)  Delegates  from  a  State  to  a  national 
convention  of  a  political  party  must  be  se- 
lected by  a  convention  system  or  hy  an  elec- 
tion system.  One  system  of  selection  shall  be 
used  to  select  all  the  delegates  of  a  political 
party  .ut  the  State  need  not  require  all  po- 
litical parties  in  the  State  to  use  the  same 
system  of  selection. 

(2)  There  shall  be  reasonable  safeguards 
to  assure  that  the  election  or  convention  be 
properly  advertised  and  that  the  machinery 
and  facilities  for  such  process  are  such  as 
to  afford  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  all 
the  qualified  voters  of  a  State  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  parties'  affairs  to  do  so. 

(3)  The  election  or  convention  In  which 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  are  se- 
lected shall  be  held  not  earlier  than  the 
first  nor  later  than  the  twelfth  day  of  July 
of  that  presidential  year  In  which  the  na- 
tional convention  Is  held. 

(b)  If  a  convention  system  be  used: 

(1)  .\ny  State  convention  shall  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  delegates  selected  from  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  State  which  In  the 
aggregate  comprise  the  entire  State. 

(2)  Votes  at  the  State  convention  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  political  subdivisions 
directly  In  proportion  to  the  votes  cast  In 
such  subdivision  for  the  electors  of  the  party 
in  the  last  Presidential  election,  rounded  out 
to  the  closest  whole  number.  If  the  party  did 
not  appear  on  the  ballot  In  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  votes  at  the  State  conven- 
tion shall  be  allocated  among  the  political 
subdivisions  directly  In  proportion  to  their 
population  according  to  the  last  decennial 
census,  rounded  out  to  the  closest  whole 
number. 

(3)  The  delegates  shall  b<>  free  to  nom- 
inate persons  for  the  party's  nomination  for 
President.  They  shall  then  hold  one  ballot 
at  which  the  delegates,  or  the  delegations 
from  the  subdivisions,  shall  cast  their  votes. 
Such  method  of  voting  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  a  system  which  affords  propor- 
tionate representation,  by  fair  and  propor- 
tionate representative  process,  to  the  voters 
of  the  State  adhering  to  each  political  party 
qualifying. 

(4)  When  the  votes  for  the  party's  nom- 
ination for  President  are  tallied,  it  shall  be 
determined  what  percentage  of  the  total 
vote  was  oast  for  each  nominee,  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  from  the 
party  conventions  of  that  Stete  who  are  sup- 
porters o'  each  nominee  shall  be  In  propor- 
tion to  the  votes  cast  for  that  nominee,  to 


the  closest  single  delegate.  There  shall  be  no 
additional  delegates  sent  from  the  State  to 
the  national  convention,  such  as  "at  large" 
delegates.  The  group  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  selected  as  the  propor- 
tionate representation  of  each  nominee, 
shall  be  selected  by  a  caucus  of  those  dele- 
gates at  the  State  convention  who  voted  for 
that  nominee. 

(5)  If  any  convention  of  a  subdivision, 
such  as  the  precinct  or  county  convention, 
elects  to  send  to  the  next  higher  convention 
within  the  State  a  delegation  which  Is  In- 
structed with  respect  to  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  a  like  procedure  of  propor- 
tionate representation  shall  be  followed.  The 
group  of  delegates  to  the  next  higher  con- 
vention selected  at  any  convention  In  a  sub- 
division of  the  State,  such  as  a  precinct  or 
a  county,  shall  be  selected  by  a  caucus  of 
those  delegates  In  that  subdivision's  con- 
vention who  voted  for  that  nominee. 

(6)  In  the  event  that  only  one  nominee  Is 
presented  at  the  convention  of  a  State, 
county,  precinct  or  political  subdivision  (as 
m  the  case  of  a  favorite  son  nominee)  notice 
may  be  given  by  any  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  opposition  to  such  single  nominee. 
In  that  event,  his  name  shall  be  presented  for 
votes  for  or  against  such  nominee  and  the 
delegation  from  the  convention  shall  be  con- 
stituted In  proportion  to  the  yea  and  nay 
votes  In  the  same  manner  as  if  the  yea  votes 
had  been  cast  for  one  candidate  and  the  nay 
votes  for  another. 

( c )   If  an  election  system  be  \ised : 

(1)  There  shall  be  fair  and  comprehensive 
provisions  for  elections.  Including  qualifica- 
tions of  nominees,  the  method  of  placing 
names  on  the  ballot,  and  other  election 
details.  -^ 

(2)  When  the  votes  for  a  party's  nomina- 
tion for  President  are  tallied.  It  shall  be 
determined  what  percentage  of  the  total 
vote  was  cast  for  each  nominee,  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  for  each  of 
the  nominees  shall  be  In  proportion  to  the 
votes  cast  for  that  nominee  to  the  closest 
single  delegate. 

(3)  The  group  of  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  selected  as  the  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  each  nominee  shall  be  selected 
by  that  nominee  or  by  his  designee,  which 
may  be  his  political  organization  in  the 
State  In  question,  as  he  shall  designate. 

(d)  Instruction  of  delegates.  Those  dele- 
gates selected  as  delegates  of  a  candidate  may 
be  bound  to  support  such  candidate  through 
the  first  ballot  of  the  convention  and  shall 
not  otherwise  be  bound  In  any  way  with  re- 
spect to  support  of  candidates  for  presi- 
dential or  vice  presidential  nomination.  Such 
Instruction  shall  be  Imposed  only  by  the 
body,  group  or  person  selecting  such  dele- 
gates as  provided  in  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  such  instruction.  If  given,  must  be 
given  in  the  caucus  or  in  the  letter  of  in- 
struction in  which  they  are  named.  Such  in- 
struction as  may  be  given  shall  not  survive 
the  life  of  the  candidate,  and  a  candidate 
may  personally  release  such  delegates  from 
their  instruction  by  written  release  delivered 
to  the  chairman  of  the  delegation.  In  the 
case  of  such  release  or  in  case  of  death  of 
a  candidate,  those  delegates  selected  as  dele- 
gates of  such  candidate  shall  not  be  bound 
by  any  instruction  with  respect  to  support 
of  candidates  for  presidential  or  vice  presi- 
dential nomination.  The  rule  stated  here  ap- 
plies to  all  convention  levels  at  which  there 
are  delegates  from  a  lower  convention  and 
applies  to  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  a  party  whether  selected  under  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Effect  of  noncompliance.  The  failure  of 
State  legislation  to  comply  with  the  uniform 
standards  set  out  in  section  302,  or  the  fail- 
ure of  State  legislation  to  be  so  certified  by 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  not  affect  the 
general  validity  of  the  State's  process  for 
participating  in  the  party  presidential  nom- 
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Inatlon  proeedtire  but  AnX\  render  the  State 
ineligible  to  receive  grmnte  or  other  beneflta 
under  this  Act. 

(e)   Financial  Anlatanee  to  State*. 

( 1 )   Each  State  which — 

(A)  has  In  effect  on  January  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  President  U  elected  a 
primary  election  statute  which  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  determined  Is  In  compliance 
with  this  section,  and 

(B)  has  established  a  nominating  fund, 
as  provided  in  this  section, 

shall  receive  In  such  calendar  year,  as  a 
grant-in-aid  from  the  Federal  OoTemment 
(or  such  nominating  fund,  twenty  cents  for 
each  vote  cast  In  such  year  for  a  candidate 
for  a  party's  nomination  for  President  In  the 
primary  election  held  pursuant  to  the  certl- 
fled  State  statute  to  aid  In  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  such  election,  to  be  distributed  to 
or  used  on  behalf  of  each  political  party 
using  such  primary. 

(3)   Each  SUte  which— 

(A)  has  In  effect  on  January  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  President  la  elected 
a  convention  statute  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  determined  is  In  compliance 
with  this  section,  and 

(B)  has  established  a  nominating  fund, 
as  provided  In  this  section, 

sball  r«wlve  during  such  calendar  year,  as 
a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  for  such  nominating  fund  one  dollar 
per  hundred  population  of  the  State  to  be 
distributed  to  or  used  on  behalf  of  each  polit- 
ical party  using  such  convention  system. 

(3)  Any  State  electing  to  participate  la 
a  system  of  delegate  selection  provided  for 
In  this  Act  may  submit  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  proposed  legislation  coraplylng 
with  the  standards  set  out  in  this  section: 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  may  give  approval  to  the  form  of 
statute,  which  shall  constitute  assurance  to 
the  State  that.  If  such  legislation  Is  enacted. 
the  State  will  be  In  compliance  with  the  uni- 
form standards  set  out  In  this  section.  In 
that  event,  no  further  action,  other  than 
notification  to  the  Justice  Department  by 
the  Governor  of  the  passage  of  the  Act.  shall 
be  necessary.  Upon  receiving  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  certify  to 
the  Commission  that  the  State's  statute 
meets  the  requirements  set  out  herein. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  no  such  prior  notice 
Is  given  to  the  Justice  Department,  or  the 
proposed  legislation  submitted  to  the  Justice 
Department  Is  amended  before  enactment  by 
the  State,  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall, 
after  the  passage  of  such  legislation,  certify 
to  the  Justice  Department  that  such  legis- 
lation has  been  passed.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  then  consider  such 
legislation.  If  such  legislation  Is  In  compU- 
anoe  with  uniform  standards  for  such  legis- 
lation set  out  In  this  section,  he  shaU  so 
certify  to  the  complying  State  and  to  th* 
Commission. 

(5)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mlnee.  after  notice  and  OT>portunlty  for  a 
hearing,  that  a  State  statute  approved  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  has  been  so  amended 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  require- 
ments set  out  In  section  303.  he  shall  In- 
form such  State  and  the  OoauntMlon  that 
such  State's  statute  Is  no  toogw  •  State  sta- 
tute which  Is  approved  under  this  section. 
After  the  Attorney  General  notifies  such 
State,  oo  further  pajrments  may  be  made  un- 
4m  ttli  Act  to  such  State,  or  to  pollUcal 
pMtlM  la  such  State. 

(6>  A  State  shall  establish  a  nominating 
fund  to  aid  in  offsetting  the  expenses  of  the 
primary  election  or  convention  process.  Such 
fund  may  be  used  by  the  State  In  such  man- 
ner as  It  may  proTlde  by  law  to  further  the 
holding  at  party  nominating  conventions  or 
elections  and  amount*  remaining  In  such 
after  such  conventions  or  elections  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  aofl. 
A  party^  procedure  leading  to  the  selection 
of  presidential  and  Tic*  presidential  candi- 


dates may  be  combined  with  the  party's  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  other  party  randlrtate*. 
and  expenditures  may  be  made  from  the 
fund  established  nnder  this  sutMectlon  to 
pay  the  cost  of  such  combined  procedure. 
Tb*  State  may  either  beoome  the  depoaltory 
of  all  funds,  from  whatever  derivation,  and 
provide  for  payment  of  coats  of  elections  or 
conventions,  or  It  may  provide  means  by 
which  funds  shall  go  from  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral sources  (or  both)  to  the  party  to  con- 
duct such  elections  or  eonventlons.  Thus.  If 
a  State  generally  qualifies  to  receive  grants- 
in-aid.  but  because  of  policy  or  statutory  or 
constitutional  limitation  of  the  State  may 
not  receive  and  distribute  such  funds  to  a 
political  party  from  the  State's  own  treasury 
of  funds,  such  funds  may  be  distributed  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
appropriate  political  party  as  the  State  may 
direct.  No  moneys  from  this  fund  shall  be 
used  for  other  than  the  defraying  of  the 
costs  of  an  election,  a  convention,  or  the 
coats  »t  the  television  programs  referred  to 
In  title  n.  section  300  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  401.  DCVINTTION*. 

(a)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  any  other  terri- 
tory or  posaesslon  allowed  to  rote  In  national 
political  conventions. 

(b)  "Qualified  political  party"  means  a 
party  which  has  qualified  for  Its  candidates 
or  electors  to  be  placed  on  the  ballots 
throughout  the  State  for  president  and  vice 
president  for  the  current  election  year;  pro- 
vided, however:  If  It  has  qualified  In  past 
year,  and  Is  not  yet  required  to  be  qualified  In 
a  i^lven  election  year  at  the  time  of  the 
applicability  of  this  Act  to  the  action  In- 
volved. It  Is  a  "qualified  political  party" 
If  Its  duly  authorized  afjent  expresses  the  In- 
tention of  the  party  to  qualify  giving  notice 
of  Intent  In  such  manner  as  the  State  law 
may  provide  But  at  any  time  that  It  has 
passed  a  deadline  for  qualification  In  a  presi- 
dential year.  Is  not  yet  qualified  and  may 
not  qualify  under  the  law  of  the  State.  It 
shall  not  then  and  thereafter  be  a  "qualified 
political  party." 

(c)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Com- 
missions Commission. 

(d)  "Committee"  means  the  Committee 
on  Public  Debate. 

(e)  "Population."  wherever  used,  means 
population  according  to  the  last  decennial 
census. 

( f )  "Attorney  Oeneral"  means  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  "Justice  Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Sic.  402.  Erfsmvi  Dats. — This  Act  (other 
than  sections  303  and  304)  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1  of  the  year  following  the  year 
Ln  which  It  is  enacted.  Sections  203  and  204 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  Act. 


ABM  SYSTEM  RIDICULOUS 

(Mr.  DORN  aaked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thin  antl- 
iMlUatlc-mlasile  defense  system  around 
the  United  States  would  be  as  obsolete 
as  the  Oreat  Wall  of  China.  It  will  be 
as  Ineffective  as  the  maginot  line.  This 
proposal  would  be  a  rerun  of  the  gallant 
Polish  cavalry  charging  Hitler's  panzer 
divisions.  It  will  be  as  ridiculous  as  guer- 
rillas in  South  Vietnam  shooting  arrows 
at  low-flying  Jet  bombers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  one  day  in 
high  school  the  principal  turned  out  the 
entire  student  body  to  see  a  picturesque 
troop  of  U.S.  Army  cavalry  passing  by. 


I  wondered  even  then  how  these  splen- 
did men  would  fare  in  battle  with  ar- 
mored tank*  and  bombers.  Since  becom- 
Inc  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  recall 
going  on  a  national  TV  and  radio  broad- 
cast to  debate  a  retired  general  who  ad- 
vocated a  reactivation  of  the  horse  cav- 
alry. I  keep  on  the  wall  of  my  oflQce  a 
picture  of  Billy  Mitchell  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  we  cannot  provide  secu- 
rity for  this  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  on  military  concepts  of  the  past. 
To  do  so  today  will  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies  and  will  be  fatal. 
If  we  had  listened  in  the  early  1930's  to 
those  who  advocated  alrpower,  tanks, 
and  modernized  weaponry,  including  air- 
craft carriers,  we  might  have  avoided 
World  War  n  and  preserved  the  peace 
of  the  world.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  taking  an  in- 
strument of  war  or  defense  today  and 
base  our  security  on  that  Instrumentality 
tomorrow.  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered the  world  because  he  developed 
something  new — the  Greek  phalanx. 
Rome  conquered  the  world  and  main- 
tained Its  power  for  centuries  by  devel- 
oping something  new — the  Roman  le- 
gion. Napoleon  dazzled  Europe  with 
something  new — the  mass  use  of  artil- 
lery in  battle.  In  defense  planning  we 
cannot  look  backward.  We  must  look 
forward.  This  money  must  be  used  for 
offensive  instrumentalities  of  defense. 
No  nation  will  move  against  America  if 
they  are  sure  of  destruction  in  their  own 
homeland.  Tomorrow  the  only  true  de- 
fense will  be  an  overwhelming  offensive 
power.  With  our  advances  in  space,  we 
could  remain  capable  of  destroying  any 
aggressor  on  his  home  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  laymen  are  aware 
there  is  no  defense  today  against  a  mis- 
sile in  air  or  a  bomb  from  space  with 
many  hydrogen  warheads  that  can  sep- 
arate in  flight  and  change  direction  to 
numerous  targets.  I  urge  our  new  and 
great  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Con- 
gress to  abandon  this  thin  anti-missile 
defense  as  utterly  inadequate  and  ridic- 
ulous. I  urge  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress to  look  to  the  year  2000  and  develop 
an  offensive  potential  which  will  promote 
peace  throughout  the  world  and  preserve 
the  security  of  the  American  people. 
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THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CO- 
OPERATION ACT  OP  1969 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  entitled  "The  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1969."  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  joined 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill  by  eight  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle:  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mrs.  DwTEm),  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fasczix),  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraskr),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hos- 
TON) .  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McClosket).  The  improve- 
ment of  intergovernmental  relations  is 


not  and  should  not  be  a  matter  for  party 
politics. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  build  on 
the  firm  foundation  established  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
last  year— Public  Law  90-577— and  is 
geared  to  strengthening  further  the 
management  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. By  focusing  or.  the  accounting, 
auditing,  and  fiscal  reporting  of  grant 
funds,  by  facilitating  consolidation  of 
functionally  related  aid  programs,  by  es- 
tablishing expeditious  procedures  for 
processing  projects  drawing  on  more  than 
one  such  program,  and  by  strengthening 
congressional  as  well  as  executive  branch 
grant-in-aid  oversight,  this  measure 
facv-'s  squarely  the  key  administrative 
deficiencies  at  the  national  level  that 
must  be  corrected  if  federalism  today  is 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  divisive  chal- 
lenges confronting  It  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inlergo-ernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  gwnsoring,  constitutes  the 
first  major  step  in  bringing  some  order  to 
the  confused  state  oi  contemporary  Fed- 
eral-State-local  relations.  By  revamping 
procedures  affecting  the  distribution  of 
Federal  grant  funds  to  the  States,  by  au- 
thorizing Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  provide  specialized  and  technical 
services  to  other  jurisdictions  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  by  mandating  a  coordi- 
nated intergovernmental  policy  for  the 
administration  of  development  assistance 
grants,  by  establishing  uniform  policies 
and  procedures  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  disposal  of  urban  land,  and 
by  beginning  to  strengthen  congressional 
oversight  over  certain  grant  programs, 
some  of  the  impediments  to  the  effective 
operation  of  our  federal  system  have  been 
removed.  How  beneficial  this  legislation 
will  be  in  the  long  run  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  character  of  the  implementing 
rules  and  regulations  now  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  on 
the  willingness  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  comply  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  move  forward  on 
the  legislative  front.  Many  serious  prob- 
lems still  face  us  in  the  area  of  Federal- 
State-local  relations.  No  breakthrough 
has  been  achieved  in  improving  the  fis- 
cal management  of  Federal  assistance 
programs.  No  effort  has  been  mounted 
on  a  broad,  meaningful  t>asis  to  reduce 
to  a  more  manageable  number  the  more 
than  420  categorical  grants  through  the 
consolidation  of  functionally  related 
programs  into  bloc  grants.  No  meaning- 
ful procedures  have  been  developed  to 
facilitate  the  combining  of  closely  re- 
lated Federal  assistance  programs  by 
State  and  local  governments.  And  much 
too  modest  steps  have  been  taken  so  far 
to  provide  Congress  with  the  manpower 
to  strengthen  its  programs  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities, or  to  Improve  departmen- 
tal and  Executive  Oflttce  of  the  President 
oversight  with  regard  to  these  programs. 
The  lack  of  adequate  action  in  these 
areas  clearly  signifies  that  further  re- 
form of  the  grant-in-aid  system  should 
be  made  a  top  priority  item  for  this 
Congress.  In  large  measure,  these  assist- 
ance programs  represent  a  national  re- 


sponse to  the  severe  public  service  and 
the  fiscal  pressures  that  State  and  local 
governments  have  felt  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  and  especially  during  the 
past  decade.  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments  experienced  a  nearly 
fourfold  increase  between  1957  and  1967. 
with  an  average  annual  rise  of  aver  14 
percent.  Federal  grants  now  involve  well 
over  420  separate  authorizations,  as 
estimated  $25  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  approximately  18  percent  of  esti- 
mated State  and  local  revenue.  At  least 
280  of  these  programs  have  been  enacted 
.'iince   1963. 

However  meritorious  the  purposes  of 
Federal  grant  programs  may  be,  this 
tremendous  expansioi.  of  Federal  aid 
has  brought  major  problems  as  well.  The 
extraordlnai-y  number  and  variety  of 
these  programs  have  created  conditions 
of  overlapping,  duplication,  and  frag- 
mentation at  all  levels.  The  excessive 
emphasis  on  narrow  program  categories 
has  tended  to  obscure  the  need  tD  deal 
with  problems  from  the  broad  perspec- 
tive of  each  level  of  government  as  a 
whole.  Differing  financial  reporting,  ac- 
counting, and  auditing  requirements 
among  the  various  programs  have  gen- 
erated as  much  conflict  as  cooperation 
among  the-  personnel  involved  in  these 
functions.  F\irthermore,  efforts  to  de- 
velop an  overview  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  these  programs — either 
within  the  committees  of  Congress  or 
within  the  top  management  sector  of 
the  executive  branch — have  been  largely 
sporadic  and  largely  unsuccessl|ul. 

The  legislation  I  introdu(je  today 
comes  to  grips  with  these  administrative 
defects,  which  undermine  the  collabora- 
tive basis  of  our  federal  system.  It  does 
so  by  concentrating  on  strengthening  the 
financial  management  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs,  by  authorizing  a  new 
way  to  speed  grant  consolidations,  by 
establishing;  new  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  packaging  of  various  aid  programs, 
and  by  strengthening  the  monitoring  of 
the  operation  of  these  programs  by  Con- 
gress, the  departments,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Each  of  these  provisions  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve.  The  goals 
of  the  measure  as  a  whole  are  supported 
by  the  major  associations  of  public  of- 
ficials, including  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  National  Association  of 
Coimtles,  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  The  flna 
clal  management,  Federal  assistaifce 
consolidations,  and  joint  funding  simbli- 
fication  titles,  in  many  instances,  reflict 
changes  urged  in  testimony  at  heariii8;s 
Act  enacted  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  face  a  management 
crisis  in  federalism,  and  I  am  convinced 
on  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
that  we  do,  then  this  legislation  is 
needed.  I  earnestly  hope  that  early  hear- 
ings can  be  scheduled  on  this  measure 
and  that  final  House  action  on  it  can  be 
accomplished  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1969) : 


SEcnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Analysis  or  the  Inter- 

GOVEKN  MENTAL   COOPERATION   ACT  OF   1969 
TTTLE    I DEFINmONS 

This  title  contains  definitions  of  two  terms 
used  frequently  In  other  title*  of  the  bill. 

TTTLE   II ACCOUNTING,    AUDITINC,    AND    BEPOFT- 

ING    or    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FUNDS 

Title  II  amends  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1988  (P.L.  90-677)  by  add- 
ing a  new  -ntle  VII  which  deals  with  the 
accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  funds.  Section  701  sets  forth 
the  purposes  of  this  new  title:  to  encourage 
the  simplification  and  standardization  of  the 
diverse  financial  reporting  requirements  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  to  promote 
among  Federal  grant  agencies  accounting 
and  auditing  policies  that  rely  on  those 
State  and  local  fiscal  control  systems  which 
meet  certain  professional  standards,  and 
to  empower  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions lor  use  of  certain  State  .and  local  au- 
dits In  meeting  GAO's  responslblltles  re- 
garding Federal  assistance  programs. 
Afore  uniform  financial  reporting 
Section  702  authorizes  the  President.  Jiot- 
withstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  that  will 
simplify  and,  where  possible,  make  more  uni- 
form the  financial  reporting  requirements 
associated  with  Federal  assistance  programs. 
The  purpose  here  is  to  bring  greater  oriler 
to  a  situation  where  widely  varying  forms, 
differing  time  schedules,  and  divergent  d.^tn 
requests  have  undermined  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  meaningful  fiscal  reporting  on  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs. 

Federal    agencies    reliance   on    the   financial 
management  control  systems  o/  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions 
Section  703  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose 
of  this  section  that  Federal  .igencies  admin- 
istering  assistance    programs    to    State    and 
local  governments  shall,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible,  rely  on  the  internal  or  inde- 
pendent accounting   and   auditing  of   these 
programs    performed    by   recipient   Jurisdic- 
tions. Under  this  section,  heads  of  agencies 
are  assigned  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  adequacy  of  the  Internal  financial  man- 
agement control  systems  utilized  by  recipient 
Jurisdictions.  In  meeting  this  responsibility, 
such  heads  will,  among  other  things,  ascer- 
tain whether  accounting  records  are  main- 
tained and  reports  prepared  according  to  gen- 
erally      accepted       accounting       principles, 
whether  audits  are  carried  out  in  a  way  that 
meets  generally  accepted  auditing  standards, 
and  whether  the  auditing  function  is  jjer- 
formed  In  a   timely   fashion  by  a  qualified 
professional   staff   that   Is   sufficiently   Inde- 
pendent— in  an  administrative  nnd  political 
sense — from  program  operations,  so  that   a 
comprehensl  e   and   objective   audit  can    be 
performed.  Where  such  control  systems  are 
found  acceptable,  agency  heads.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  substantial  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
are  required  to  accept  the  audits  performed 
under  such  systems  as  a  substitute  for  those 
which  otherwise  would  be  performed  by  their 
own  agency  personnel.  The  periodic  sample 
testing  technique  is  cited  as  the  chief  means 
of  verifying  the  continuing  reliability  of  ac- 
cepted control  systems. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  cooperative  re- 
lationships among  fiscal  management  per- 
sonnel, each  Federal  agency  administering 
assistance  programs  is  required  (under  Sec- 
tion 703(e))  to  maintain  continuous  llat.soii^ 
with  counterpart  State  and  local  fiscal  con- 
trol administrators  and  the  interchange  of 
audit  standards  and  objectives  and  Inter- 
level  collaboration  In  the  development  of 
audit  schedules  are  specifically  cited  as 
means  of  furthering  this  liaison.  To  reduce 
the  proliferation  of  accounting  and  auditing 
systems  within  and  between  Federal  agen- 
cies. Federal  agency  heads  are  required,  to 
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the  extent  feaalble  and  permitted  by  law. 
to  coordinate  and  make  more  uniform  ttie 
•Vdltlng  requirements  of  amiatance  program* 
eeaUng  under  tbelr  Jurladlctlon  (Section  708 
(f ) )  and  to  eatablUh  croaa-aerylclng  arranc*- 
menU  with  other  a««ncle«  for  audit  purpoaea 
(Section  703(g) ).  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
or  such  other  agency  aa  may  be  designated 
by  the  Prealdent.  U  authorized  to  prescribe 
government- wide  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  efTectlve  implementation  of  this  section. 
itccep(4Mce  by  the  Oenerml  AccounUn§  Office 

of    audit*   of    States    and    their    political 

rubdixrisione 

Section  704  of  thU  new  title  authorlMs  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  that  would  permit  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  to  accept  for  Its  grant  audit 
purposes  the  auditing  performed  by  recipient 
Mi^ts  and  local  goTemments.  provided  that 
•oeh  auditing  la  performed  under  internal 
flnanclal  aMUaaCHBent  control  systems  whose 
procedursa  mwt  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  and  whoas  personnel  are  profes- 
sional and  in  a  poMUon  to  render  a  compre- 
hensive and  objective  audit.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  previous  secUon.  periodic  sample  teat- 
Ing  la  relied  upon  as  the  chief  derlce  for  veri- 
fying the  continued  reliability  of  accepted 
^yste^U.  This  sectioa  also  calls  for  an  annual 
xeporf,V>  ^^«  CongKM  by  the  Comptroller 
OenenQ'on  the  operations  of  this  section. 

Ttru  m — coNsouDATioN  or  mwaAL 

ASSISTANCB    PSOCSAMS 

This  title  further  amends  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  [P.U.  90-477) 
by  adding  another  title  to  It  dealing  with  a 
new  approach  to  achieving  consolidations  of 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

Section  801  declares  the  title's  basic  pur- 
poses and  states  that  the  President  from  time 
to  time  shall  examine  the  various  Federal 
assistance  programs  and  determine  what  con- 
solidations are  necessary  and  desirable  In 
order  to  upgrade  the  management  and  co- 
ordination of  Individual  programs  falling 
within  the  same  functional  area,  and  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  planning  and  use  by  re- 
cipient jurisdictions  of  such  programs. 

Section  801(b)  establishes  a  Congressional 
policy  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram consolidations  and  declares  that  the 
better  management  purposes  of  this  title  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  na  enactment. 
Preparation  and  transmittal  of  plan 

Under  Section  803.  the  President,  after 
finding  that  a  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
functionally-related  aid  programs  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  achieve  the  purpose(s) 
of  tills  title,  is  authorised  to  prepare  a  con- 
•oUdation  plan  and  to  ^transmit  It  to  Con- 
grarn  alone  with  a  declaration  indicating  his 
finding  that  the  plan  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

Each  consolidation  plan  transmitted  must 
place  responsibility  In  a  single  Federal  acen- 
cy  for  the  administration  of  the  consolidated 
program:  specify  the  new,  single  matching 
formula  and.  where  the  individual  programs 
being  combined  have  apportionment  for- 
mulas, such  a  formula  for  rendering  Federal 
assistance  under  the  consolidated  program: 
Include  other  conditions  and  requirements 
for  rendering  such  assistance.  Including 
planning  and  eligibility  requirements,  which 
are  suggested  by  counterpart  provisions  of 
Federal  assistance  statutes  affected  by  the 
consolidation  plan:  spell  out  the  differences 
between  the  formulas,  conditions,  and  re- 
quirements of  a  consolidation  plan  and  those 
In  such  counterpart  provisions:  provide  for 
the  transfer  or  other  disposition  of  records, 
property,  and  personnel  of  the  Individual  as- 
sistance programs  Involved:  arrange  for  the 
transfer  of  those  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  and  of  other  funds  available 
for  the  individual  assistance  prograins  af- 
fected insofar  as  the  President  conslden  it 
necessary  in  light  of  the  functions  author- 
ized by  the  consolidated  program  (except 
that  unexpended  balances  thus  transferred 


may  be  used  only  for  purpoaea  authorised 
in  ttM  original  appropriation):  and  malce 
provision  for  terminating  the  affaln  of  an 
agency  or  administrative  unit  whose  pro- 
grama  have  been  transferred  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  oonaolldation.  With  reference 
to  the  President's  discretion  In  determining 
a  consolidation  plan's  formulas,  require- 
ments, and  conditions,  its  scope  is  limited 
by  two  factors:  first,  no  such  provision  can 
be  included  that  la  not  present  In  at  least 
one  of  ttM  individual  aid  programs  being 
consolidated,  and  secohd.  whenever  two  or 
more  differing  matching  (or  apportionment) 
ratios  are  present  in  such  programs  the  new 
figure  must  fall  within  the  Iwunda  set  by 
these  ratios. 

Finally,  this  section  stipulates  that  each 
Federal  assistance  consolidation  plan  shall 
provide  for  only  one  consolidation  of  individ- 
ual assistance  programs  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent when  transnUtting  such  a  plan,  shall 
tMve  It  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  the  same  date  and  to  each  when  in  ses- 
sion. 

Congressional  consideration 

SecUons  803  and  804  of  thU  Utla  set  forth 
the  manner  In  which  Congress  shall  consider 
Federal  assistance  consolidation  plans.  In  all 
major  respect*  the  procedure  here  parallels 
the  provlalona  that  formerly  applied  under 
the  Reorganisation  Act  of  1SK9,  as  amended. 
One  major  difference  between  the  two  ap- 
pears in  Section  803  wtUch  stipulates  that 
a  Federal  assistance  consolidation  plan  shall 
only  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
pMlod  of  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
■■■■Ion  of  the  Congress  after  transmittal 
date  (rather  than  sixty  calendar  days),  un- 
less between  the  day  of  transmittal  and  the 
end  of  the  ninety  day  period  either  House 
passes  a  resolution  not  favoring  the  plan. 

Expiration  date 

Section  809  llmiu  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  Section  802  to  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  This  provision 
is  geared  to  giving  t>oth  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  operation  of  this  title  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

TITLX    rV — JOINT    rUNDINO    SIMPLlnCATIOl* 

Section  401  further  amends  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by  adding 
a  new  Title  IX  dealing  with  Joint  funding 
simplification.  Section  901  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  title  Is  to  enable  States  and 
localities  to  use  Federal  aid  programs  more 
effectively  and  efficiently,  to  adapt  these  pro- 
grams more  readily  to  their  individual  needs 
by  facilitating  the  broader  use  of  Joint  proj- 
ects Involving  more  than  one  aid  program, 
and  to  acquire  experience  that  would  lead 
to  additional  legislative  proposals  regarding 
consolidation,  coordination,  and  simplifica- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  programs.  The 
statement  of  purpose  also  indicates  the  basic 
organizational  fociu  of  the  title  (which  dif- 
fers from  that  of  predecessor  legislation  in- 
troduced In  the  90th  Congress)  wherein  pri- 
mary emphasis  is  given  to  developing  wide- 
spread use  of  Joint  projects  and  Joint 
funding  arrangements  within  individual 
departments  and  placing  counterpart  efforts 
at  the  Interdepartmental  level  on  an  experi- 
mental and  limited  demonstration  basis. 

Intradepartmental  joint  projects 
Section  902  deals  wholly  with  procedures 
involving  Intradepartmental  Joint  projects 
and  Joint  funding  arrangements.  Under  it. 
the  head  of  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  administering  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral aid  program  is  authorized  to  approve 
combined  .ippllcations  for  Joint  projects 
requiring  funding  from  two  or  more  such 
programs  falling  under  his  Jurisdiction.  To 
develop  the  necess-try  departmental  or 
agency  capability  for  achieving  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Section  902(b)  requires  depart- 
mental heads,  among  other  things,  to  iden- 
tify related  aid  programs  within  his  agency 


that  are  likely  candidates  for  joint  projects; 
to  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines,  joint 
project  examples,  common  application  forms, 
and  other  materials  that  will  facilitate  de- 
velopment of  an  interdepartmental  Joint 
project  program:  to  review  the  various  ad- 
ministrative requirements  of  departmental 
assistance  programs  In  order  to  Identify 
those  that  might  Impede  the  expeditious 
processing  of  joint  project  applications  and 
where  appropriate  make  the  necessary  mod- 
ifications: to  establish  common  technical  or 
administrative  rules  for  related  departmental 
assistance  programs:  to  create  common  or 
Joint  application  processing  and  project 
supervision  procedures — Including  establish- 
ing a  single  unit  for  handling  these  func- 
tions: and  to  develop  common  auditing,  ac- 
counting, and  fiscal  reporting  procedures  to 
facilitate  establishment  of  fiscal  and  pro- 
gram accountability  with  respect  to  Joint 
projects  approved  by  him. 

In  order  to  provide  the  means  of  cutting 
the  red  tape  arising  from  the  varying  pro- 
cedural requirements  associated  with  Indi- 
vidual assistance  program,  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  administer- 
ing two  or  more  such  programs  is  authorized 
under  section  902(c)  to  adopt,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  Section  903(f), 
uniform  provisions  regarding  Inconsistent 
or  conflicting  agency  requirements  Involving 
financial  administration,  the  timing  of  Fed- 
eral payments,  whether  assistance  must  be 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  grant  or  a  contract, 
merit  personnel  systems  (but  only  to  the 
extent  that  a  proposed  Joint  project  would 
cause  these  requirements  to  be  applied  to 
programs  not  otherwise  subject  to  them), 
the  accountability  for  or  the  disposition  of 
property  or  structures  acquired  or  construct- 
ed with  Federal  assistance,  and  other  rele- 
vant administrative  and  technical  Items  de- 
fined In  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f ). 

To  develop  the  Intradepartmental  flnanclal 
arrangements  necessary  for  expediting  Joint 
projects,  each  head  of  a  department  and 
agency  administering  two  or  more  Federal 
assistance  programs  Is  permitted  under  Sec- 
tion 902(d)  to  set  up  a  single  board  or  panel 
for  the  review  of  combined  applications  to 
his  department:  to  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  establishing  Joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  Joint  projects  approved 
by  him,  so  tliat  the  total  amount  approved 
for  any  project  may  be  accounted  for  as  If 
the  funds  had  been  derived  from  a  single  aid 
program  or  authorization:  to  establish  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
flscal  reporting  of  projects  financed  ttirough 
Joint  management  funds:  to  have  access,  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to 
relevant  records  and  other  data  of  recipient 
States  and  local  governments  relating  to 
moneys  received  from  Joint  management 
funds  authorized  by  him:  and  to  establish 
a  single  non-Federal  share  for  any  joint 
project  authorized  by  him  and  covered  In  a 
joint  management  fund. 

Section  902(e)  permits  such  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f),  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  States  to  extend  the  benefits  of  joint 
projects  and  joint  management  funds  to 
cover  combined  applications  Involving  not 
only  assistance  from  programs  administered 
by  his  department  but  also  from  those  ad- 
ministered by  one  or  more  State  agencies. 
In  most  Instances,  such  arrangements  will 
be  restricted  primarily  to  those  program 
areas  where  Federal  asalstanoe  Is  nDrmsliy 
channeled   through   tlie   States. 

Under  Section  902(f),  the  President  is  q--.- 
thorlzed  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  more  effective  administration  of  funds 
drawn  from  more  than  one  Federal  assijtaiicc 
program  or  authorization  In  support  of  In- 
terdepartmental projects  authorized  by  this 
section.  While  fewer  administrative  problems 
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csn  be  expected  to  arise  In  eetabllshlng 
meaningful  department*!  Joint  project  pro- 
fcrams  thwi  In  the  case  of  interdepartmental 
projects.  enscgeUc  and  ooosJstent  depart- 
mental efforts  may  not  always  be  forthcom- 
ing—hence,  the  need  for  this  section. 

section  902(g)  declares  that  this  section 
shall  become  effective  120  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  enactment.  This  extra  time  is  pro- 
vided to  permit  departments  to  develop  the 
necessary  internal  machinery  and  procedures 
for  the  effective  management  of  a  Joint  proj- 
ect program. 

interd«psrfmenf*l  iefnon»tration  joint 

projects 
Section  903  extends  selectively  the  bene- 
flte  of  Joint  projects  and  joint  managemeiit 
funding  on  a  government-wide  basis.  This  Is 
done  in  recognition  of  the  administrative 
duncultles  involved  in  this  commendable 
but  complex  undertaking.  Section  903(a) 
authorizes  the  President  to  approve  on  a 
demonstration  basis  combined  applications 
for  joint  projects  requiring  funding  from 
two  or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  more  than  one  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency.  ^  ...  *  .*». 
Section  903(b)  gives  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  interdepartmental  projects  au- 
thorities comparable  to  those  assigned  to 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  under 
Section  903(b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e).  This  Is 
done  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  necessary  capability  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  for  processing  and 
administering  interdepartmental  Joint  proj- 
ects and  Joint  management  funds. 

Section  903(c)  authorizes  the  President  to 
eetabllsb  rules  and  regulations  requiring  the 
delegation  by  heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  project  or  program  approval  authority 
insofar  as  it  Involves  programs  or  classes  of 
programs  Included  in  an  interdepartmental 
joint  project(s).  Without  this  authority.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  goals  of  this  section 
can  be  achieved.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
may  also  call  for  the  delegation  to  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  of  powers 
relating  to  the  supervision  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  These  rules  and  regulations 
are  conditioned  by  the  proviso  that  they 
must  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  the 
powers  and  functions  delegated  are  utilized 
m  full  conformity  with  applicable  statutory 
provisions  or  policies. 

Section  903(d)  U  geared  to  permitting  es- 
tablishment of  joint  management  funds  on 
an  interdepartmental  basis.  Accordingly,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  make  rules  and 
regulations,     not    Inconsistent    with    other 
applicable  law,  governing  the  setting  up  of 
Joint  management  funds  involving  moneys 
derived  from  two  or  more  Federal  asslstanec 
prognuna   administered   by   more   than   one 
FMeral  department  or  agency.  These  rules 
and  regulations  will  assure  that  the  neces- 
sary accounting,  auditing,  and  other  fiscal 
informstion  will  be  made   avallaWe  to  the 
departments  Involved,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  They  also 
shall  stipulate  that  any  department  or  agency 
administering  a  Joint  fund  shall  be  account- 
able for  the  total  amount  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  each  accotmt  established  In  the 
fund  and  shall  practice  accounting  and  aud- 
iting policies  consistent  with  new  TlUe  VH. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  may  Include  pro- 
cedures for  determining  on  a  periodic  basis 
whether  amounts  in  the  account  are  in  excess 
of  those  required,  for  returning  that  excess  to 
participating  agencies  according  to  an  equi- 
table distribution  formula,  and  for  making 
returns  to  applicable  appropriations,  subject 
to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

Section  903(e)  requires  the  President  to 
submit  annually  to  Congress  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  progress  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Tills  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  every  January  beginning  with  the 
first  January  following  the  end  of  the  first 


flscil  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section.  ^  .  _ 

Section  903(f)  underscores  the  demonstra- 
tion nature  of  this  entire  section.  Conse- 
quently, individual  interdepartmental  joint 
projects  initiated  under  lU  authority  must 
not  exceed  100  in  any  one  flscal  year  nor 
exceed  250  during  the  three  year  life  of  this 
secUon.  ^^    .    ... 

The  final  subsection  stipulates  that  this 
section  wlU  become  effective  120  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  and  will  expire 
three  years  after  it  has  become  effective. 
Such  expiration,  however,  shall  not  affect  the 
administration  of  Interdepartmental  Joint 
projects  previously  approved. 

Auxiliary  provisions 
Section  904(8)  Is  designed  to  help  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments involved  in  developing  combined 
applications  for  Joint  projects.  Under  It,  ap- 
propriations available  to  any  Federal  old  pro- 
gram for  technical  assistance  or  personnel 
training  may  be  made  avaUable  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  assistance  in  connection  with 
Joint  projects  Involving  that  program  and 
any  other  Federal  aid  program.  In  addition, 
the  personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  (pur- 
suant to  Section  904(b))  may  be  detailed 
from  time  to  time,  where  necessary,  to  other 
aeencles  to  assist  in  processing  combined 
applications  or  in  administering  approved 
joint  projects. 

The  authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States 
Section  905  states  that  the  Comptroller 
General  o*  the  United  States  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  recipients  of  intradepartmental  or 
interdepartmental  Joint  projects  relating  to 
moneys  received  from  Joint  management 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  GAO  audit  and 
examination 


TTTLT  V CONGRBS8IONAI.  AND   EXECUTIVE   OVER- 
SIGHT OF  FEDESAI.  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Section  501  of  this  Act  amends  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  of  Sec- 
tion 601.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
strengthen  Congressional  review  procedures 
for  grants-in-aid  enacted  on  or  after  January 
3  1971  and  having  termination  provisions  of 
three  or  more  years.  During  the  year  preced- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  program  authority 
is  to  expire,  the  relevant  suiistantive  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  either  separately  or 
Jomuy  will  conduct  studies  of  the  program 
and  advise  their  respective  Houses  of  their 
findings  with  special  reference  to  the  factors 
cited  in  Section  601(a)  (1).  (2),  (3).  and  (4). 
The  Committee  report  wiU  be  filed  with  the 
respective  Houses  not  later  than  120  days  be- 
fore the  program  is  slated  to  expire. 

Section  502  amends  Title  VI  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by 
adding  two  new  sections  following  Section 

603  and  appropriately  renumbering  Section 

604  The  first  of  these  new  sections  authorizes 
establishment  of  the  position  of  review  spe- 
cialist on  each  sUndlng  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  responsible  for  the  review, 
study,  and  oversight  of  two  or  more  assist- 
ance programs.  Tills  additional  professional 
sUff  member  will  be  selected  and  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
with  prior  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
member.  He  would  serve  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  political  afflliatlon, 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  professional  com- 
petence. HU  basic  assignment  would  be  to 
assist  the  Committee  In  Its  performance  of 
functions  assigned  by  this  title  and  he  would 
be  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Cliairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  second  new  section  (Section  605)  Is 
geared  to  strengthening  Executive  Branch 
oversight  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance 
programs.  Under  it,  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  administering  more  than 
one  program  would  submit  annually  a  report 
to  CcngresD  nnd  the  President  on  the  opera- 


tions of  these  programs,  beginning  with  the 
first  fiscsJ  year  foaiowlng  the  d«te  of  enact- 
ment.   These    departmental    reports    among 
other  things  would  cover  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  administrative  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  programs'  statutory  goals;  the  con- 
sultative procedures  utilized  under  each  pro- 
gram   to    afford    recipient     governments    a 
chance  to  review  and  comment  on  proposed 
administrative    regulations    and    basic    pro- 
gram changes;  the  various  intradepartmental 
and     interdepartmental     arrangements     for 
achieving  proper  headquarters-fleld  program 
coordination;    efforts  to  simplify  and  make 
more  uniform  application  forms  and  proce- 
dues  as  well  as  fiscal  reporting  and  auditing 
requirements;  the  feasibility  of  consolidating 
functionally  related  assistance  programs:  the 
practicability   of   delegating   more   adminis- 
trative authority— including  project  or  pro- 
Kram  approval  power— to  departmental  field 
offices;    whether  the   purpose,  management, 
administrative  procedures  and  requirements 
m  such  programs  should  be  changed;   and 
the  degree  to  which  such  programs  are  meet- 
ing the  growing  and  changing  needs   they 
were  initially  designed  to  support. 

This  new  section  (Section  605)  concludes 
with  the  requirement  that  the  President 
shall  submit  a  summary  report  on  these 
various  departmental  studies  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year  following  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  Th  s 
report  would  be  a  synthesis  of  the  materials 
presented  In  the  various  departmental  studies 
and  would  stress  the  broad  problems  con- 
fronting grants-in-aid  as  effective  govern- 
ment-wide devices  for  intergovernmental  co- 
operation. Presidential  proposals  for  reform 
might  well  be  a  concluding  feature  of  this 
report. 

Mrs  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1969."  This  measure  serves  as  a 
followup  to  predecessor  legislation  en- 
acted last  year— Public  Law  90-577- 
and  constitutes  a  second  major  step  to- 
ward strengthening  the  collaborative 
relationships  among  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  In  essence,  it  is 
a  good-management  bill,  in  that  aU  of 
its  titles  seek  to  overcome  antiquated  and 
ineffective  techniques  of  public  admin- 
istration—techniques which  must  be  re- 
vamped if  American  federalism  is  to 
adapt  to  the  rapidly  changing  neects  of 
our  times. 

Intergovernmental  relations  have  ex- 
perienced a  major  transfoi-mation  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Three  key  fac- 
tors have  triggered  this  dramatic  change : 
the  emergence  of  a  greater  role  for  State 
and  local  government,  an  accelerating 
tendency  to  rely  upon  categorical  grants- 
in-aid,  and  the  dramatic  emergence  of  a 
more  urban  America. 

Rapid  urbanization  and  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  our  population  have  gen- 
erated tremendous  demands  from  our 
citizeni-y  for  more  and  better  public 
services  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Most  of  this  demand  has  faUen  on  State 
and  local  governments.  Witness  llie  fact 
that  over  the  past  decade  expenditures 
by  these  jurisdictions  rose  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  8.8  percentfcompared 
to  6.3  percent  for  direct  nondefense 
spendiiig  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  these  expenditures  now  represent 
two-thirds  of  all  civil  governmental  out- 
lays. 

Given  these  heavy  pressures  on  the 
fiscal  and  administrative  resources  of 
State  and  local  governments,  the  Na- 
tional Government  was  called  upon  to 
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mount  Its  own  response  and  as  a  re- 
sult Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  grew 
steadily  both  in  volume  and  diversity 
in  recent  years.  More  than  420  categori- 
cal grants  are  currently  in  operation, 
involving  approximately  $25  billion  for 
nscal  year  1970  and  these  grant  funds 
account  for  approximately  18  percent  of 
all  State  and  local  revenues.  In  1948  by 
way  of  contrast.  Federal  aid  amounted 
to  only  $1.8  billion  and  provided  only 
a  little  over  10  percent  of  the  State  and 
local  revenue. 

The  emergence  of  a  greater  role  for  all 
governments — especially  State  and  local 
governments — and  the  rapid  growth  of 
Federal  categorical  grants  are  closely 
linked  to  the  rapid  pace  of  urbanization 
that  the  Nation  has  experienced  since 
1945.  Fifty  years  ago.  less  than  half  of 
our  population  was  urban.  Twenty  years 
ago.  58  percent  fell  in  this  category.  To- 
day, more  than  three-quarters  of  our 
people  live  in  urban  communities.  And 
by  the  year  2000  when  our  population  will 
have  surpassed  the  315  million  mark,  ap- 
proximately 19  out  of  every  20  Americans 
will  ije  urban  dwellers.  With  this  surging 
pace  of  urbanization,  there  has  come  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  jurisdictions 
in  urban  areas  and  in  the  number  and 
kinds  of  urban  development  programs. 
Diu^g  the  next  fiscal  year,  approxi- 
mately $16.6  billion  of  the  estimated  $25 
billion  total  in  Federal  aid  funds  will  be 
spent  in  metropolitan  areas,  according 
to  Bureau  of  the  Budget  calculations. 
This  figure  is  nearly  twice  that  spent  in 
1964  and  more  than  four  times  that  dis- 
bursed in  1961. 

These  developments  combine  to  bring 
us  to  a  point  where  the  need  for  inter- 
governmental administrative  reform  is 
mandatory.  The  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968,  given  proper  im- 
plementation by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  affected,  began  the  process  of 
bringing  greater  order  to  the  manage- 
ment muddle  that  faces  our  federal 
system.  The  measure  I  introduce  today  is 
geared  to  accelerating  the  pace  of  reform. 

There  Is.  after  all.  a  need  to  simplify 
and  systematize  financial  reporting  re- 
quirements of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. There  Is  a  need  on  the  part  of 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  recognize  that 
the  financial  management  systems  of 
State  and  ^ocal  governments  are  not 
necessarily  inferior  to  those  utilized  at 
the  Federal  level.  There  is  a  desperate 
need  for  agencies  administering  grants- 
in-aid  to  coordinate  and  make  more  uni- 
form the  auditing  requirements  of  such 
programs.  There  is  an  even  greater 
urgency  with  respect  to  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  overall  number  of  categorical 
grants  by  combining  overlapping  and 
functionally  related  programs  into  fewer 
and  larger  bloc  grants.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious need  for  new  procedures  that  will 
facilitate  the  packaging  of  aid  programs 
by  recipient  Jurisdictions — procedures 
that  will  be  used  widely  and  effectively 
on  a  departmental  basis  and  operate 
interdepartmentally  on  an  experimental 
basis.  There  Is  a  need  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  acquire  the  professional 
manpower  to  assist  the  substantive  com- 


mittees in  their  oversight  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  grant  programs.  Finally, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  on  the  part  of 
Federal  department  heads,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  to  acquire  a 
more  comprehensive  and  systematic 
view  of  the  operations  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1969  establishes  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  these  needs.-  Its  provisions 
implement  major  recommendations  ad- 
vanced by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  on  which  I 
am  proud  to  serve  as  a  member,  advanced 
in  their  massive,  two-volume  study  of 
"Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Federal 
System."  Most  of  its  provisions  have  been 
specifically  sanctioned  by  major  organi- 
zations representing  public  ofdcials 
throughout  the  Nation — the  National 
Governors'  Conference.  National  Leagiie 
of  Cities,  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Two 
of  its  titles  received  extensive  examina- 
tion during  hearings  conducted  last  year 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  they 
now  Include  perfecting  amendments  ad- 
vanced during  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

American  federalism  is  at  the  cross- 
roads. One  road  leads  to  continued  chaos 
in  contemporary  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. The  other  points  to  strengthening 
the  position  of  political  executives  at  all 
levels,  the  top  management  sector  as- 
sisting them,  and  curbing  the  power  of 
narrow  program  specialists  at  all  levels. 
The  bill.  I  introduce,  follows  this  second 
high  and  tough  road  to  Intergovern- 
mental reform. 

Urmecessary  complexity.  Inconsistent 
requirements,  excessively  lengthy  and 
duplicating  procediu-es.  time-consuming 
delays,  the  multiplicity  of  programs, 
widely  dispersed  authority,  unclear  re- 
sponsibility and  similar  bureaucratic  in- 
efficiencies have  greatly  handicapped 
State  and  local  officials,  diminished  the 
value  of  Federal  assistance,  frustrated 
the  expectations  of  beneficiaries,  added  to 
the  taxpayers'  burdens,  and  weakened 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
their  government's  ability  to  help.  This 
bill  will  go  far  toward  correcting  these 
conditions. 

If  Congress  is  to  sustain  and  reassert 
Its  traditional  role  as  "umpire  of  the 
federal  system."  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion should  come  at  an  early  date.  No 
less  than  the  future  of  American  fed- 
eralism depends  upon  how  and  whether 
we  respond  to  the  crucial  questions  to 
which  this  legislation  a^'dresses  Itself. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intro- 
duce today.  In  conjunction  with  several 
of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1969."  The  90th  Congress  pioneered  in 
efforts  to  reassert  Congress'  role  as  recon- 
ciler of  conflicts  within  our  federal  sys- 
tem. Enactment  of  Public  Law  90-577 — 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968 — constituted  a  first  step  toward 
reducing  friction  in  our  complex  system 
of  Intergovernmental  relations.  The  leg- 
islation, proposed  today  provides  the 
basis  for  taking  another  giant  stride  for- 
ward. The  response  of  this  Congress  must 


be  no  less  positive  than  that  of  its 
predecessor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  I  cosponsored  and 
fought  for  enactment  of  last  year's  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  but 
there  is  need  for  additional  legislation 
In  this  area  aloru;  the  lines  that  I  am 
proposing  today.  Need  for  this  additional 
legislation  was  highlighted  in  the  10th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  In 
summarizing  developments  on  the  grant- 
in-aid  front  during  the  year  1968,  the 
ACIR  declared: 

The  year  saw  a  continued  "hardening  ot 
the  categories"  In  the  Immense  and  intricate 
Federal  grant-in-aid  system.  Many  t>elieved 
that  the  passage  of  a  Partnership  for  Health 
Act  In  19M  might  begin  a  trend  toward  con- 
solidation and  combination  of  categorical 
grant  programs.  But  progress  on  this  front 
was  painfully  slow.  The  Partnership  for 
Health  grant  itself  was  eroded  by  Congres- 
sional categorization  of  health  programs  for 
migrant  worlcers,  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts. 
In  mid-year  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  respond- 
ing to  powerful  national  education  groups, 
ordered  administration  of  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  programs  to  be  with- 
drawn from  regional  offices  back  to  Washing- 
ton. The  complex  of  Interests — middle  man- 
agement program  administrators  at  all  levels. 
Congressional  subcommittees,  and  pres- 
sure groups — that  coalesce  around  the  in- 
dividual grants  carried  the  day  far  more 
times  than  the  top  policymakers.  Thus,  more 
often  than  not,  efforts  to  achieve  a  simpli- 
fied, more  flexible  federalism  were  thwarted. 

The  perennial  problem  of  prolifera- 
tion, fragmentation,  and  duplication  in 
the  grant-in-aid  system  continues.  The 
record  with  respect  to  consolidating 
functionally  related  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams is  less  encouraging  than  it  should 
be.  There  are  continuing  efforts  to  erode 
the  few  successful  consolidations  that 
have  been  achieved  in  recent  years.  Too 
often  those  who  call  for  simplified  pro- 
cedures and  more  grant  consolidations 
that  have  been  achieved  in  recent  years. 
Too  often  those  who  call  for  simplified 
procedures  and  more  grant  consolida- 
tions are  at  the  same  time  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  in  one  particular 
program  or  another.  All  of  this  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation  to  simplify  and  make 
more  effective  the  grant-in-aid  system. 

In  seeking  to  revamp  the  grant-in-aid 
system.  I  want  to  stress  at  the  outset 
that  reform  is  sought  because  the  grant 
device  is  well  worth  saving.  It  is  after  all 
a  technique  for  intergovernmental  col- 
laboration that  has  been  with  us  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  In  gen- 
eral, it  has  proven  to  be  a  realistic,  re- 
liable way  of  sharing  Federal  funds, 
while  helping  to  achieve  National  pur- 
poses. In  the  long  run  and  despite  cer- 
tain recent  trends,  it  has  demonstrated 
Its  compatibility  with  our  decentralized, 
open-access,  political  system.  If  proper- 
ly structured,  it  permits  a  fairly  precise 
congressional  review  of  appropriation  re- 
quests and  facilitates  tlie  job  of  admin- 
istrative oversight.  When  sensitively  ad- 
ministered, it  assures  a  significant  de- 
gree of  fiexiblllty  and  local  adaptability. 
Reform,  then,  not  abolition  or  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  status  quo.  must  be  our 
goal. 

While  continuing  to  study  and  explore 
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other  alternatives  to  assist  States  and 
localities,  such  as  tax  sharing,  we  mtist 
squarely  confront  the  dlfflculUes  facing 
us  in  the  grant-in-aid  area.  This  system, 
still  stands  as  the  basic  mechanism  for 
Federal  intergovernmental  transfers  of 
funds  It  is  stm  the  major  conditioner 
of  the  fiscal  and  administrative  features 
of  our  contemporary  federal  system. 
Notwithstanding  its  critics,  it  Is  a  system 
that  is  likely  to  be  around  for  some  time. 
The  road  to  reform,  however,  is  a  rough 
one  The  complexity  of  the  system  and 
the  multiple  clusterings  of  forces  that 
swirl  aroimd  and  within  each  of  the 
individual  programs  makes  this  largely 
a  pick  and  shovel  job.  Bulldozers,  un- 
fortunately, are  not  available  for  this 
tough  task  of  rebuilding. 

The  measure.  I  introduce  today,  deals 
directly  with  practical  problems  facing 
us  now  in  grant  administration.  Four 
management  problem  areas  are  consid- 
ered  fiscal  administration,  grant  con- 
solidation, simplified  application  proce- 
dures, and  congressional  and  executive 
oversight.  The  deficiencies  In  these  areas 
have  been  fully  documented  in  reports 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations,   and   by   sub- 
committees of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. . 
In  the  field  of  financial  management, 
the  bUl  seeks  to  bring  greater  order  to  a 
situation  where  widely  varying  forms, 
differing  time  schedules,  and  divergent 
data  requests  have  imdermined  the  basic 
objectives  of  meaningful  fiscal  r«>orting 
of  Federal  assistance  programs.  To  re- 
duce some  of  the  douWe  paperwork,  the 
drain  on  manpower,  and  some  of  the 
conflict    among    fiscal    personnel,    the 
measure  requires  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering    assistance     programs     to 

rely to  the  greatest  extent  possible — on 

the  Internal  or  independent  accoimting 
and  auditing  of  these  programs  per- 
formed by  recipient  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  a  like  fashion,  it  authorizes 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
that  will  permit  the  GAG  to  accept  for 
its  grant  audit  purposes  auditing  per- 
formed by  recipient  jurisdictions,  pro- 
vided that  it  meets  certain  standards. 
To  curb  the  proliferation  of  accounting 
and  auditing  systems  within  depart- 
ments administering  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams, agency  heads  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  are  encouraged  to  coordinate 
and  make  more  uniform  the  auditing 
requirements  of  these  programs. 

To  reduce  the  chaos  created  by  the 
overlapping  and  heavily  fragmented  pat- 
tern of  more  than  420  grant-in-aid  au- 
thorizations, this  measure  incorporates 
a  new  approach  to  achieving  grant  con- 
solidation. Under  it,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  submit  consolidation  plans 
to  Congress  vmder  procedures  similar  to 
those  formerly  used  with  administrative 
reorganization  plans.  Each  plan  would 
involve  the  merging  of  individual  pro- 
grams within  the  same  or  related  func- 
tional areas  and  assign  administrative 
responsibility  to  one  Federal  agency.  It 
would  specify  single  matching  and,  where 
relevant,  apportionment  formulas,  set 
forth  such  other  requirements  as  are 
suggested  by  the  individual  grants  being 
consolidated,   and  describe   the   differ- 


ences between  these  new  provisions  and 
those  of  the  programs  slated  for  merger. 
The  plan  would  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  90  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  from  the  day  of 
transmittal,  unless  either  House  passed 
a  resolution  opposing  it. 

This  remedy  for  grant  fragmentation 
is  a  tough  one  in  the  eyes  of  some.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  strong  medicine  Is  needed 
for  a  disease  that  is  rampant.  To  those 
who  endorse  bloc  grants,  I  commend  this 
new  approach.  To  those  who  are  seri- 
ously interested  about  developing  pro- 
grams that  Incorporate  broader  national 
objectives  and  offer  a  more  rapid  re- 
sponse to  changing  conditions,  I  recom- 
mend this  tlUe.  To  those  who  are  weary 
of  the  conflicting,  overlapping,  and  un- 
coordinated requirements  and  proced- 
ures in  existing  grant-in-aid  programs, 
I  caU  attention  to  the  benefits  of  this 
technique.  To  those  who  are  depressed 
with  the  slow  pace  of  legislative  consoli- 
dations. I  stress  the  real  breakthrough 
that  can  be  made  in  this  area  with  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1969  also  comes  to  grips 
with  another  basic  difficulty  in  contem- 
porary grant-in-aid  management — the 
need  to  simplify  and  render  more  ex- 
peditious the  process  of  applying  for 
Federal  assistance  programs.  Federal  as- 
sistance in  recent  years  has  increasingly 
assumed  an  interdisciplinary  charac- 
ter  as  the  problems  of  our  urban  so- 
ciety, to  which  more  and  more  of  these 
programs  are  directed,  have  become 
more  interrelated  and  more  interdepend- 
ent. Yet  this  interdisciplinary  approach 
faces  severe,  practical  hurdles,  in  that 
the  necessary  funds  come  from  several 
different  programs  and  authorizations. 
Here  again,  another  byproduct  of  ex- 
cessive categorization  is  encountered. 

Title  IV  of  this  measure  would  enable 
State  and  local  governments  to  use  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  under  two  or 
more  programs  in  support  of  multipur- 
pose projects.  Under  it.  Federal  agency 
heads  would  be  authorized  to  establish 
uniform  requirements  respecting  tech- 
nical and  administrative  provisions  of 
law  so  that  jointly  funded  projects  would 
not  have  to  be  subject  to  varying  and 
conflicting  rules  of  procedure. 

Such  heads  could  establish  joint  man- 
agement funds  in  their  agencies  to  fi- 
nance multipurpose  projects  drawing 
upon  appropriations  from  several  differ- 
ent accoimts.  thus  eliminating  the  sep- 
arate funding  nightmare  that  faces  State 
and  local  officials  seeking  to  package 
Federal  assistance  programs.  Strong  em- 
phasis is  given  in  this  title  to  developing 
widespread  use  of  joint  projects  and 
joint  funding  arrangements  within  indi- 
vidual departments  and  agencies.  This 
is  done  in  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  these  units  face  fewer  problems  of 
bureaucratic  and  program  politics  in 
laimchlng  a  program  of  this  kind  than 
does  the  President  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Interd^artmental  joint  projects, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  placed  on  a  whoUy 
experimental  and  a  limited  demonstra- 
tion basis. 

To  strengthen  further  congressional 
oversight  with  respect  to  Federal  assist- 
ance proprams.  the  proposed  legl.slation 
requires  that  the  relevant  .standing  com- 


mittees review  and  report  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  on  future  grants-in-aid 
having  a  termination  date  of  3  or  more 
years.  To  meet  the  staffing  problem  that 
many  congressional  committees  face  with 
respect  to  their  grant  oversight  respon- 
sibilities, the  post  of  review  specialist  is 
established  on  each  standing  committee 
charged  with  overseeing  two  or  more 
such  programs.  This  specialist  would  be 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  chairman, 
with  prior  approval  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  He  would  serve  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional competence.  His  basic  job  would 
be  to  assist  the  committee  in  its  per- 
formance of  functions  assigned  by  title 
VI  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

To  develop  a  clearer  departmental. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
congressional  view  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  programs,  the  meas- 
ure requires  departments  administering 
more  than  one  grant-in-aid  to  submit 
annuaUy  a  report  to  Congress  on  how 
its  programs  are  being  run.  As  a 
foUowup,  the  President  is  required  to 
submit  a  summary  report  on  these 
various  departmental  studies  which 
highlights  the  materials  thus  presented 
and  underscores  the  broad  problems  con- 
fronting grants-in-aid  as  effective  Gov- 
ernmentwide  means  for  intergovera- 
mental  cooperation.  Presidential  pro- 
posals for  reform,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
he  a  concluding  feature  of  this  report. 

In  focusing  on  the  fiscal,  consolidation, 
application  processing,  and  oversight 
dimensions  of  the  grant  management 
problem,  this  bill  pushes  boldly  into  the 
critical  areas  that  must  be  probed  if  our 
federal  system  is  to  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  final  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. We  cannot  avoid  these  areas — 
though  they  are  controversial  and 
crowded  with  powerful  proponents  of 
narrow  program  politics.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore them  and  focus  simply  on  easier, 
more  dramatic  remedies.  We  must  stand 
and  face  these  intricate  challenges  then, 
as  this  legislation  does.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  fate  of  our  governmental 
system  depends  heavily  on  whether  we 
have  the  capability  and  courage  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  improved  public  manage- 
ment to  these  critical  areas  of  intergov- 
ernmental administration. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cosponsors 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1969  be  granted  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICINES  AND  YOUR  FAMILY  S 
HEALTH 

<  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  siven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc  have 
heard  so  much  in  recent  month.s  about 
some  of  the  failures  and  the  foibles  of 
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the  American  drug  Indtutry  that  I  am 
afraid  we  may  be  losing  a  bit  of  our  per- 
spective with  regard  to  this  great  indus- 
try. 

I  certainly  would  not  condone  any 
wrongdoing  in  this  Industry  or  any 
other.  But  I  do  feel  that  in  our  investi- 
gative zeal  we  have  perhaps  tended  to 
obscure  the  pertinent  fact  that  in  the 
past  several  decades  the  American  phar- 
maceutical Industry  has  made  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal  strides  in  their 
ability  to  combat  disease. 

Many  of  us  can  still  remember  when 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  polio, 
and  many  other  dread  diseases  were  a 
scourge  and  a  threat  to  many  families. 
Today  these  and  many  other  diseases 
have  either  vanished  or  become  almost 
routine  because  of  the  capacity  of  new 
wonder  drugs. 

Surely,  in  our  discussion  of  this  great 
industi-y.  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
these  significant  achievements  of  the 
drug  industry  and  we  ought  not  unwit- 
tingly to  lay  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
the  drug  industry  that  might  impair 
thetr  abtttty  to  duplicate  such  feats  in 
the  decades  ahead. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  a 
very  informative  advertisement  which 
appears  in  the  Pebriiary  1969  Issue  of 
Reader's  Digest,  sponsored  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association. 
It  outlines  some  of  these  accomplish- 
ments which  we  can  all  be  proud  of  and 
many  of  us  can  also  be  deeply  grateful 
for 

The  advertisement  follows: 

MSOICINBS     AND     YOUB     FAMILY'S     HEALTH 

Why  some  medicines  can   be  worthlesB — 
even    dangerous — unles»    their    quality    can 
be  depended  upon. 
THB  oirratEMCc  m  o«i'o» — what  DirmcNCX 

TO    YOC? 

In  the  spring  of  1962  eight  small  children 
lu  a  major  West  Coast  hospital  were  under- 
going a  standard  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 
The  drug  they  were  talcing  was  well-tested 
and  had  a  proven  clinical  history  behind  it. 

Suddenly  it  was  noticed  that  the  young- 
sters were  beginning  to  show  alarming  dis- 
orders hitherto  unencountered  In  this  treat- 
ment. 

Hospital  authorities  and  public  health  offi- 
cials Immediately  launched  a  thoroughgoing 
Investigation.  Their  Judgment:  th«  drug 
product  had  been  contaminated,  probably 
during  manufacture,  with  a  synthetic  sex 
hormone  called  dlethylstUbestrol. 

A  common  Incident?  No.  But  one  with  a 
significant  lesson:  a  drug  product  can  be 
worthless  and  even  dangerous  unleis  its 
quality  can  be  depended  upon. 

This  Is  the  reason  reputable  drxig  makers, 
regardless  of  size,  devote  ao  much  of  their 
time  and  money  to  continuous,  meticulous 
quality  control.  It's  also  the  reason  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration  seeks  to 
assure  that  Ite  rules  of  good  manufacturing 
practices — developed  with  the  cooperaUon  of 
experienced  drug  firms — are  followed.  Theee 
firms  know  that  their  reputation  depends  on 
their  products'  toUl  performance.  Assuring 
that  dependability  to  you,  your  physician, 
and  your  pharmacist  Involves  detailed  con- 
trol and  tesUng. 

For  example,  to  reduce  the  margin  of  error 
to  the  smaUest  poaalble  degree,  a  quality 
producer  of  a  certain  anUbtotlc  insists  upon 
374  tests,  consuming  406  hours  through  3ft 
stages  of  manufacture. 

What  kind*  of  testa  does  the  producer  of 
reputable  pharmaceuticals  employ?  Many 
which  most  people  might  think  hardly  nec- 


r,  but  all  of  which  help  assure  the  qual- 
ity of  his  product. 

To  begin  with,  the  purity  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials must  be  checked.  And  the  purity  of  the 
finished  product  checked  also,  to  assure  that 
no  accidental  contamination  occurred  during 
the  manufacturing  process. 

With  certain  drug  products  the  slse  of  the 
particles  Is  exceedingly  important  and  must 
be  controlled.  Since  most  drug  substances  are 
crystalline  or  powder  in  form,  the  size  of 
their  particles  may  be  crucial  to  the  rate  of 
absorption,  the  speed  with  which  the  drug 
takes  effect,  and  the  duration  of  its  action. 
It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  knoir  that  certain 
particle  sizes  are  Important,  the  reputable 
manufacturer  will  analyse  samples  from  each 
batch  of  his  product  to  make  certain  the 
particle  slase  meets  exact  specifications. 

This  Is  equally  true  when  it  comes  to  the 
quantity  of  active  ingredients  in  each  drug 
product.  Because  reliable  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  seek  to  leave  nothing  to 
chance,  they  exercise  elaborate  continuous 
controls  U>  determine  that  the  products  they 
sell  always  have  the  specified  amounts  of 
active  ingredients.  If  a  manufacturer  cannot 
afford  this  kind  of  quality  control  he  runs 
the  risk  of  producing  products  where  the 
drxig  content  may  vary  widely  from  dose  to 
dose. 

Just  as  important  to  you  and  your  doctor 
is  the  long-term  stability  of  a  drug  product 
For  example,  a  new,  ultrafine  crystalline  form 
of  vitamin  C  was  used  in  three  preparations: 
an  ordinary  vitamin  C  tablet,  a  vitamin  C 
Injectable,  and  a  capsule  containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  C  vitamin.  Iron,  liver,  and  other 
vitamins  of  the  B-complex  group.  Because 
repxitnble  manufacturers  insist  upon  long- 
range  sublllty  tests  as  a  normal  procedure. 
It  was  discovered  that,  while  the  ultrafine 
vitamin  C  remained  potent  in  the  tablet  and 
injectable,  it  rapidly  deteriorated  when  mixed 
with  the  other  products  in  the  capsule.  To 
assure  stability  many  months  after  manu- 
facture, the  capsules  were  made  only  with 
coarser  particles  of  vitamin  C. 

What  do  ail  these  quality  controls  mean 
to  the  patient?  Greater  well-ljelng.  The 
knowledge  that  every  safeguard  is  being  used 
to  assure  him  that  the  drug  will  work  as  It  is 
supposed  to.  The  confidence  that  a  sustained 
release  tablet,  for  Instance,  will  release  Its 
active  ingredients  gradually  as  It  should  and 
not  with  one  potentially  dangerotis  Jolt. 

Quality  control  Is  the  basis  of  your  physi- 
cian's confidence  that  the  drug  therapy  he 
prescribes  will  be  beneficial — and  as  safe  as 
science  can  make  it.  It  means  he  can  trust 
the  makers  of  reputable  drug  products  to  be 
as  careful  about  your  health  as  you  would 
want  them  to  be. 

Is  there  any  other  way  when  it  comes  to 
your  health'? 

HOW     AMESICA.N     DBTG^     HCLPCO     THE     KOSEAMS 
TO    BETTEa    HEALTH 

At  twelve  noon  on  April  5.  19&S,  a  group 
of  men  were  gathered  In  the  main  dining 
room  of  the  White  House.  Fifty  of  them  were 
presidents  of  American  drug  companies.  An- 
other gentleman  was  the  distinguished  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk.  They  had  been 
called  together  by  the  White  House  to  help 
Improve  the  frightful  health  conditions  In 
war-shattered  South  Korea. 

At  White  House  request.  Dr.  Rusk  had  gone 
to  Korea  to  assess  the  health  situation  a 
number  of  times.  His  mission  had  been  spon- 
sored by  the  American-Korean  Foundation 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Milton  S. 
Elsenhower.  Dr.  Rusk  rose  to  report  his  im- 
pressions to  the  assembled  group. 

"After  four  years  of  fighting."  he  told  them, 
"one  third  of  the  buildings  have  t>een  de- 
stroyed, another  third  have  been  unroofed. 
Tliere  Is  only  enough  fuel  for  one  hot  meal 
a  day.  Water  comes  from  polluted  streams. 
Almost  13  percent  of  the  people  have  tuber- 
culosis, evsryons  has  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  Inteattnal  parasites    Polio,  leprosy,  dis- 


eases of  all  kinds  are  rampant,  and  there 
are  vlrtiuUly  no  modem  medicines  or  equip- 
ment to  fight  them  with.  The  average  life 
expecuncy  U  31  years  of  age." 

He  described  a  hospital  for  war  orphans 
In  Seoul— two  children  In  each  bed.  little  or 
no  heat,  no  advanced  drugs  or  facilities  and 
barely  a  subsistence  diet. 

The  problems  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation were  so  great  that  they  could 
only  be  met  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
govenunents  of  the  free  world.  "But  to  sup- 
plement this  official  assistance."  Dr.  Rusk 
concluded,  "Korea  must  have  the  warm,  per- 
sonal support  of  'people  to  people.'  This  we 
believe  to  be  essential,  for  our  military  efforts 
win  ha^  been  In  vain  unless  Korea  emerges 
from  the  war  as  a  strong.  Independent  dem- 
ocratic nation." 

Before  the  meeting  was  over,  each  of  the 
50  drug  company  presidents  pledged  the  full 
support  of  his  organization.  Within  a  matter 
of  hours  modern  medical  supplies  were  being 
assembled  throughout  the  United  States  for 
shipment  to  Korea. 

Along  with  the  contributions  of  thousands 
of  other  Americans — Individuals  and  business 
firms  In  many  fields — the  drug  Industry  has 
been  building  a  people-to-pec^le  bridge  to 
our  Asian  ally.  Tear  after  year  a  wide  range 
of  pharmaceuticals,  vitamins  and  food  sup- 
plements has  been  helping  the  Koreans  to 
better  health. 

For  example,  a  few  years  ago,  tl»e  Minister 
of  Health  In  South  Korea  sent  out  an  urgent 
call  for  polio  vaccine.  An  all-out  campaign 
of  imunlzatlon.  he  t>elieved,  could  eliminate 
the  scoiu'ge  from  his  country.  The  head  of 
a  drug  company,  one  of  the  large  manufac- 
tiu«r8  of  polio  vaccine,  was  told  of  this  re- 
quest by  the  American-Korean  Foundation. 
The  company  Inunedlately  promised  to  pro- 
vide enough  vaccine  to  Inoculate  almost  a 
million  Korean  children.  Dr.  Kim  Taek  II, 
the  Director  of  Korea's  Public  Health  Bureau, 
said,  "We  are  very  grateful  for  the  donation, 
which  greatly  helps  our  efforts  to  break  the 
back  of  polio  In  this  country." 

One  company  alone  has  contributed  n 
variety  of  drugs  valued  at  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Another  not  only  donated  more  than  a 
quarter-million  dollars'  worth  of  Infiuenza 
vaccine,  but  paid  the  cost  of  air  shipping  to 
Korea. 

Still  another  recently  sent  90.000  doses  of 
measles  vaccine  valued  at  178.000. 

Back  from  a  visit  to  Korea  In  1967,  Dr 
Rusk  had  this  to  say:  "In  1953.  the  average 
life  expectancy  in  Korea  was  31  years  of  age. 
Now  It  Is  63 — more  than  double!  Tubercu- 
losis, while  stlU  a  major  problnn  affecting 
five  percent  of  the  population,  afflicted  al- 
most 13  percent  In  1953.  Substantial  prog- 
ress has  also  been  made  against  the  age-old 
enemy,  leprosy.  Polio  la  on  the  way  out. 
While  much  of  this  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  help  of  governments  and  agencies  and 
the  courage  of  the  Korean  people  themselves, 
the  American  drug  Industry  has  been  the 
largest  single  private  contributor  to  Korean 
health  rehabilitation. ' 

OV*    P«ESn>ENTS'    HEALTH BEFORE   THE    ESA    OF 

MOOEBN    MEDICUIX 

Most  Of  US  Still  think  of  Washington  as 
the  robust,  rosy-cheeked  President  of  Gilbert 
Stiuut's  famous  portrait.  But  Washington 
spent  the  first  30  years  of  his  life  plagued 
by  a  number  of  diseases  and  illnesses  that 
modern  drugs,  properly  administered,  do 
much  to  cure  and.  In  some  cases,  even  pre- 
vent. 

Between  the  ages  of  16  and  22,  Washing- 
ton suffered  his  first  attaclr  of  malaria,  a  case 
of  smallpox  that  left  his  face  badly  marked 
for  life,  a.id  a  serious  attack  of  pleurisy,  prob- 
ably tubercular  in  origin. 

Recovering  from  these  Illnesses,  he  came 
down  two  years  later  with  a  long  siege  of 
Influenza.  Two  years  after  that.  In  1757,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  his  command  of  colonial 
troops  In  the  French  and   Indian   War  for 
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several  months  because  of  an  Intestinal  In- 
fection so  severe  his  physician  warned  the 
26-year-old  man  his  life  was  in  danger. 

Just  four  years  later,  records  show,  Wash- 
ington himself  believed  he  was  dying,  when 
he  was  again  strteken  with  what  b/e  thought 
was  malaria,  but  what.  In  reality,  may  have 
been  typhoid  fever. 

In  contrast  to  the  ist  President's  early  Ill- 
health,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  nation's  fiery 
7th  President,  survived  his  youth  with  at- 
tacks of  only  malaria  and  small-pox,  com- 
monplace diseases  In  the  U.S.  then,  but  no 
longer,  as  a  result  of  modern  techniques, 
drugs  and  vaccines.  In  1806,  when  he  was  39, 
Jackson  was  wounded  in  a  duel  by  a  480 
grain  leaden  slug  that  shattered  several  ribs 
and  lodged  Uj  his  chest.  The  wound  never 
fully  healed. 

Without  modem  surgical  techniques  to  ex- 
tract the  bullet,  or  modern  antibiotics  to 
stem  the  chronic  Infection  It  caused,  Jack- 
son spent  the  rest  of  hU  life  suffering  from 
recurrent  attacks  of  fever,  chills,  coughing 
and  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  the  result, 
probably,  of  a  lung  abscess  caused  by  the  bul- 
let he  carried  in  his  chest. 

So  poor  was  hU  health  when  he  took  office, 
many  thought  he  would  not  survive  one 
term.  But  Jackson,  often  weak  and  In  pain, 
remained  active  and  forceful  through  two. 
President  Harrison,  Inaugurated  In  1841  at 
68,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  In  rela- 
tively good  physical  condition,  aside  from  an 
apparent  tendency  to  hyperacidity. 

Taking  the  oath  of  office  on  one  of  the 
coldest  inauguration  days  In  history.  Har- 
rison nevertheless  made  the  longest  Inaug- 
uration speech  on  record— an  hour  and  forty 
minutes.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  the 
White  House,  he  had  caught  cold.  A  hectic 
schedule  In  the  drafty,  poorly  heated  execu- 
tive mansion  further  sapped  his  strength 
and  lowered  his  resistance. 

Two  weeks  after  his  inaugtu-al,  Harrison 
grew  suddenly  worse  and  doctors  diagnosed 
hU  condition  as  pneumonia  of  the  right 
lower  lobe,  complicated  by  congestion  of  the 
liver. 

Nineteenth  century  physicians,  with  little 
effective  treatment  at  their  command,  such 
as  that  provided  by  modem  drugs,  were 
helpless  to  change  the  course  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Illness. 

One  month  to  the  day  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, Harrison  was  dead,  the  first  American 
president  to  die  in  office. 

A  later  chief  executive,  James  Knox  Polk, 
was  more  successfully  treated  for  his  Illness, 
though  not  without  suffering.  Small  and 
fraU  as  a  child,  he  endured,  unUl  1812,  when 
he  was  17,  the  pain  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  what  doctors  diagnosed  as  a  bladder 
stone.   Their   recommendation:    surgery. 

Surgeons,  by  then,  had  made  some  dra- 
matic advances,  but  the  first  use  of  ether 
anesthesia  In  surgery  was  sUll  34  years  In 
the  futtfre.  POr  young  Polk  anesthesia  was 
some  opium  and  a  slug  of  brandy.  The  op- 
eration, though  short,  was  agony  for  the 
half-conscious  patient.  The  safe  paln-klUlng 
drugs  known  today  were  not  available  to 
ease  his  recovery. 

But  when  Polk  returned  home  some 
months  later,  he  carried  with  him — In  his 
hand— a  bladder  stone  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut. 

Even  a  much  more  recent  President  might 
have  been  spared  the  affliction  of  a  disease 
almost  conquered  In  our  country.  The  para- 
lytic polio  that  attocked  Franklin  Roose- 
velt no  longer  brings  down  thousands  of 
youngsters  each  year,  because  of  modern 
vaccines. 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  medical  care  unknown  to  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  past.  But  It  Is 
not  only  the  discovery  and  development  of 
new  drugs,  and  their  use  by  the  medical 
profession,  that  has  helped  bring  this  about. 
Their  availability  has  also  played  a  signifi- 


cant role.  They  are  there  when  you   need 
them,  almost  anyplace  you  are. 

YOUR    DOLLAR    AND    TOtJR    HEALTH 

Although  In  most  places  dollars  are  buying 
less  today,  at  the  prescription  counter  of 
your  local  pharmacy  they  have  greater  value 
than  ever  before. 

During  1968,  the  government's  Consumer 
Index  for  all  prices  reached  a  new  high.  Com- 
pared to  a  decade  ago  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  dropped  to  a  new  low  of  82 
cents. 

Yet  in  buying  prescription  drugs,  your 
dollar  has  a  value  of  almost  $1.15. 

How  come? 

A  number  of  factors  tend  to  make  your 
money  worth  more  at  the  prescription 
counter.  For  one  thing,  price  and  product 
competition.  Thus,  such  widely  used  agents 
as  antibiotics  and  oral  contraceptives  have 
fallen  In  price  over  the  years.  Technological 
advances  and  marketing  efficiency  have  also 
helped. 

Modern  drugs  produced  by  quality-con- 
scious manufacturers  often  shorten  or  pre- 
vent Illness,  cut  the  length  of  hospital  stays. 
reduce  visits  to  doctors'  offices.  Some  newer 
drags,  either  because  they  are  more  effective, 
or  because  they  cure  or  ameliorate  hitherto 
untreatable  ailments,  can  lower  the  actual 
cost  of  Illness.  Others  save  money  since  they 
may  be  taken  less  often  or  for  shorter  peri- 
ods, even  though  the  prescription  charge  at 
your  pharmacy  sometimes  may  be  higher 
than  for  the  less  effective  drugs  they  replace. 
Individual  prescriptions,  as  every  pur- 
chaser knows,  vary  considerably  In  price. 
Their  research,  production,  and  distribu- 
tion costs  vary.  Yet  the  average  prescription 
costs  you,  the  consumer,  only  about  $3.50 
Four  out  of  five  cost  less  than  $6. 

Today,  only  a  half  cent  of  the  dollar 
and  only  9.5  cents  of  the  medical  care  dollar 
go  into  prescription  pharmaceuticals,  ac- 
tually less  than  10  years  ago. 

The  price  you  pay  Is  not  only  for  the 
drugs  on  your  pharmacy's  shelves  today.  Part 
of  It  goes  Into  drug  company  research  lor 
new  and  better  drags  that  will  ease  pain 
and   prevent  and   cure   disease  tomorrow. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LTTHUANIAN  FREEDOM 


(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  in  saluting  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  suid  the  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent  here  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world,  who  on  February 
16  commemorated  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  their  proud  coun- 
try from  Imperial  Russia. 

For  22  years  thereafter  Lithuania  took 
her  rightful  place  in  the  community  of 
free  nations  of  the  world,  until  the  iron 
heel  of  a  new  brand  of  Russian  im- 
perialism destroyed  her  precious  inde- 
pence  in  the  first  year  of  the  Second 
■World  War. 

Yet  in  Lithuania,  as  in  so  many  other 
countries  captured  and  subdued  by  the 
Commimists,  the  fierce  flame  of  freedom 
has  never  been  extinguished  by  the  con- 
queror. Lithuanians  who  live  under  the 
Soviet  yoke  still  yearn  for  independence, 
still  keep  their  rich  cultural  traditions 
alive,  and  still  plan  for  the  day  when 
they  shall  again  be  free.  More  than  a 
million  loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  take  prayerful  note  of  the  an- 
niversary of  their  freedom  every  year,  an 
observance  that  cannot  be  openly  made. 


of  course,  in  Lithuania,  by  the  3  million 
people  residing  there.  But  millions  of 
Americans  are  still  proud  today  to  join 
with  these  Lithuanians  in  their  hearts 
and  with  Lithuanian-Americans  in  their 
public  observances  of  our  common  ideals 
and  heritage  of  liberty  in  .spite  of  con- 
quest and  oppression. 

But  homage  alone.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
enough.  We  in  Congress  who  represent 
a  variety  of  people  united  in  many  com- 
mon aspirations,  must  also  take  action 
to  match  our  words.  Some  years  ago  I 
joined  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood)  In  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  create  in  this  House 
a  standing  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. That  bill  did  not  pass;  but  I  feel 
just  as  strongly  as  ever  that  such  a  com- 
mittee would  help  to  focus  much  more 
effectively  our  national  efforts  to  encour- 
age self-determination  among  all  the 
many  nations  of  the  world  who  are  now 
held  under  Communist  subjugation.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  act  on  such  legislaMon 
in  this  session  without  further  delay,  and 
I  have  once  again  introduced  my  bill  in 
this  Congress. 

In  my  hometown  of  Amsterdam,  N.Y., 
live  many  families  of  Lithuanian  descent. 
Each  year  they  meet  to  observe  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day  with  a  colorful 
and  moving  ceremony.  Many  times  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  and  par- 
ticipating in  these  ceremonies,  and  have 
always  been  most  warmly  received  by 
those  in  charge.  These  rites  exemplify  for 
me  the  strong  bonds  which  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  have  with  their  rela- 
tives on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  and 
with  people  everywhere  who  deeply  love 
freedom. 

These  bonds  must  and  will  be  kept 
strong,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  rigors 
of  Soviet  rule  and  the  years  of  frustra- 
tion for  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Let  us 
resolve,  as  our  compatriots  of  Lithuanian 
descent  have  resolved  to  do  on  each  an- 
niversary of  their  freedom,  to  speed  the 
day  when  men  and  women  everywhere 
can  control  their  own  national  des- 
tinies— not  only  in  Lithuania,  but  in  the 
Ukraine,  in  Latvia,  in  Poland,  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  South  Vietnam,  and  in  all 
other  countries  now  under  Communist 
rule  or  threatened  with  Communist  ag- 
gression or  subversion. 


INCREASE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTION 

■  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  increase  from  $600  to  $1,200  the 
personal  income  exemption  of  a  tax- 
payer, including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 
age  and  blindness. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  may 
claim,  in  the  amount  of  $600,  an  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse  or  other  dependent.  An 
additional  exemption  of  $600  is  allowed 
if  the  spouse  or  dependent  is  over  65 
years  of  age,  and  a  further  exemption  of 
$600  is  allowed  if  the  spouse  or  depend- 
ent is  blind,  regardless  of  age. 
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The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  increase  these  exemptions  to  $1.- 
200  in  each  category. 

At  the  present  time,  the  $800  exemp- 
tion Is  nothing  more  than  token  relief 
to  the  American  taxpayer  who  must  pro- 
vide clothing,  food  and  shelter  to  his 
family  at  a  time  when  Inflation  is  at  a 
high  level,  and  prices  are  continuing  in 
an  upward  spiral. 

Meaningful  relief  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  must  readily  feel  the  ef- 
fect of  taxes  should  be  of  principal  con- 
cern to  the  Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  legislation  will  receive  early 
consideration.  I  might  add  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mn.L3>.  has  begim  hearings  on  tax  re- 
form legislation.  I  believe  that  any  tax 
reform  measures  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  should  Include 
an  Increase  In  the  personal  exemption. 


ABOLISH   OFFICE   OF  ECONOMIC 
.--    OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity be  continued.  And  at  the  same 
spending  level.  This  comes  as  a  disap- 
pointment to  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  OEO  is  one  of  the  biggest  boon- 
doggles in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Certainly  there  are  some  programs — 
such  as  Headstfurt,  some  of  the  self-help 
housing  plans,  some  foster  grandparent 
programs,  day  care,  and  a  few  others 
which  might  well  be  continued  after  be- 
ing transferred  to  other  agencies,  but 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
remain  as  the  sjrmbol  of  waste,  ineffl- 
ciency  and  disorganization.  It  should  be 
abolished. 

There  is  moimtins  evidence.  If  any 
more  is  needed,  on  the  unbelievable 
boondoggle  known  as  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

OEO  Itself  now  admits  that  the  1968 
summer  youth  programs  completely  mis- 
fired. Of  programs  in  48  cities.  OEO — 
which  is  hardly  an  unbiased  observer — 
could  only  find  16  "good  programs."  Of 
the  Washington  youth  program.  OEO 
found: 

There  wa*  no  check  on  Income  eUglbUlty: 
and  attendance  waa  significantly  low.  Jobs 
went  to  thoae  who  knew  aomeone,  rather 
than  the  poor.  Some  programs  were  not  In 
target  areas — at  least  one  was  found  operat- 
ing near  Chevy  Chase  Circle. 

Of  the  New  York  attempt.  OEO  cited 
it  for  "nepotism  cronyism,  and  mainte- 
nance of  effort  problems."  They  called 
it  a  monstrosity. 

Other  OEO  programs  reflect  similar 
or  greater  mismanagement.  The  New 
York  Times  recently  devoted  almost  an 
entire  page  each  day  for  a  week  and 
several  pages  on  Sunday,  to  the  gross 
theft  and  embezzlement  of  funds  from 
OEO  programs  in  New  York  City.  Indict- 
ments in  that  case  have  just  been  hand- 
ed down. 


The  press  here  in  Washington  report 
that  a  Federal  grand  jury  Is  investi- 
gating serious  charges  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  a  local  program 
has  failed  to  maintain  payroll  and  per- 
sonnel records,  employment  tax  records, 
or  property  management  reports.  GAO 
found  that  in  a  sample  of  104  enroUees 
In  the  program,  there  were  30  allegations 
of  payroll  padding  and  30  of  kickbacks. 
GAO  estimates  that  16  percent  of  the 
enrollees  could  not  be  located  during  the 
sample  effort.  Some  addresses  were  non- 
existent, others  showed  that  none  by  the 
names  listed  had  ever  lived  there. 

Senator  Robert  Byrd,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  stated  that  E>epartment  of 
Labor  officials  who  were  responsible  for 
this  particular  program  had  not  com- 
pleted its  own  evaluation  of  a  draft  re- 
port of  its  own  auditors  which  was  sub- 
mitted over  6  months  ago. 

Practically  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  noted  similar  examples  of  tlie  fail- 
ure to  act  by  responsible  officials  en- 
gaged in  the  poverty  program.  After  re- 
peated efforts  to  have  OEO  recognize 
and  stop  Illegal  activities  of  an  OEO 
program  In  Florida,  I  requested  and  re- 
ceived an  investigation  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  at  last  brought 
about  some  needed  reforms.  Just  this 
year  I  have  been  advised  that  OEO  ia 
going  to  discontinue  another  project  op- 
erating in  my  district  Improperly — over 
6  months  after  I  brought  specific  illegal 
activity  to  the  attention  of  OEO. 

Throughout  all  of  these  OEO  projects 
and  others,  one  can  only  be  amazed  at 
the  disregard  for  congressional  Intent, 
the  wasting  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
funds  supposedly  provided  for  the  poor, 
and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pov- 
erty agencies  to  correct  wrongdoing  even 
when  the  facts  are  presented  to  them. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  situation  there  was  well  known  to 
officials.  One  embezzlement  alone  re- 
portedly totaled  $1,750,000.  Yet  the  pro- 
gram continues  today,  and  New  York 
has  been  given  another  extension  of  time 
to  get  things  worked  out. 

There  are  investigations,  reports, 
audits,  hearings,  and  assurances.  And 
there  is  theft,  gross  mismanagement,  and 
criminal  waste  of  taxpayers'  funds.  And 
perhaps  even  murder. 

Victor  Rlesel  has  reported  on  an  anti- 
poverty  program  in  Boston,  originally 
funded  at  $1.9  million  but  suspended  by 
the  Government  on  January  3.  Mr. 
Rlesel  says  the  program  was  to  train  500 
auto  mechanics.  Twelve  were  trained  in 
5  months.  In  November,  seme  of  its 
trainees,  its  consultants,  and  some  of  its 
other  officials  apparently  became  In- 
volved in  a  power  struggle  over  the 
money.  Five  gunmen,  all  affiliated  with 
the  project,  shot  down  three  men,  all 
also  associated  with  the  project. 

Trouble  in  the  Boston  case  was  re- 
portedly known  to  officials  long  before 
tlie  murders  took  place.  Even  after 
murder,  funds  were  not  cut  off  immedi- 
ately. 

There  Is  special  significance  In  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  the  cases  mentioned 
here,  and  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
others,  outside  action  was  finally  re- 
quired before  the  poverty  program  acted. 

OEO  is  incapable  of  cleaning  up  its 
own  house.  It  should  be  abolished,  not 


continued  at  the  same  spending  levels. 
The  decision  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  continue  down  the  same  path  is 
a  blow  to  all  tliose  who  were  hopeful  for 
a  change  In  direction  in  this  program.  It 
is  not  very  encouraging  to  those  who  feel 
we  must  return  to  fiscal  responsibility,  to 
sound  administrative  procedures,  or  to 
realistic  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
the  poor. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

•  Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  it  was  re- 
ported, and  I  have  no  way  of  judging  the 
accuracy  of  the  report,  that  House  Dem- 
ocrats in  closed  caucus,  decided  after  1  Mi 
hours  of  debate  that  the  answer  to  the 
pressure  for  congressional  reform  is  the 
increased  use  of  computers. 

Increased  use  of  computers  is  a  good 
idea  and  I  think  there  will  be  strong 
support  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  it 
is  not  a  new  idea  and  I  am  afraid  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  problem.  I  hope 
this  caucus  does  not  mark  the  end  of  the 
interest  the  majority  party  has  expressed 
in  congressional  reorganization. 

Obviously  little  can  be  accomplished 
without  majority  participation  in  the  ul- 
timate decision  to  modernize  our  proc- 
esses. We  all  know  that  decision  is  com- 
ing, in  one  way  or  another,  smd  that  it 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  another  25  cosponsors  for 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1969  have  today  been  added  to  those  al- 
ready sponsoring  these  modest  but  neces- 
sary steps  toward  congressional  reform. 
Those  of  us  now  supporting  this  legis- 
lation hope  that  more  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  us. 
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COMPUTERS  IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  preceding  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABL£).  I  noted  the  same  article  with 
regard  to  the  recommendation  made  to 
Increase  the  use  of  computers.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  only  a  very  small  step, 
although  perhaps  a  very  welcome  one,  to 
engage  in  such  an  activity.  But  if  this  is  a 
cutoff  of  any  further  consideration  of 
congressional  reform,  I  think  it  would  be 
too  bad,  and  I  trust  that  it  is  not. 

Computers,  I  am  sure  we  all  recognize, 
can  only  find  answers  and  put  out  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  for  which  they  ai'e 
programed.  I  hope  the  interest  expressed 
in  computers  means  that  a  congressional 
reform  bill,  not  merely  limited  to  com- 
puters, is  programed  for  early  action  at 
this  session. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  computers,  if 
the  Democrats  do  adopt  them,  will  do  a 
better  job  than  they  did  over  in  the  De- 


partment of  Health,  Eklucation,  and 
Welfare  when  someone,  in  the  last  year 
or  so,  programed  obviously  incorrect  In- 
formation into  the  computers  and  the 
computers  went  berserk,  authorizing  the 
payment  of  more  than  $2  million  in  over- 
payments, payroll  payments,  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth.  I  hope  they  will  do 
a  better  job  for  them,  if  they  are  going 
to  computerise,  in  rurmlng  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  or  whatever  it  is  you  are 
talking  at>out. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Again  he  points  out  that  computers 
can  only  put  out  answers  for  the  pro- 
grams that  are  put  in. 


h- 


TIME  FOR  COLLEGE  OFFICIALS  TO 
CLAMP  DOWN 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
after  the  disgraceful  student  riots  at 
Columbia  and  Northwestern  Universi- 
ties, I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
point  out  that  the  time  had  come  for 
college  officials  to  clamp  down  hard  on 
instigators  of  this  type  of  anarchy.  For- 
tunately, a  few  administrators  have  made 
it  clear  that  this  nonsense  will  not  be 
tolerated,  but  by  and  large,  the  picture 
is  not  good  as  anyone  can  see  from 
watching  the  evening  news  reports  on 
television. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  col- 
umnists have  finally  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  disruption  of  campus  life 
has  reached  the  limit  and  in  that  regard 
I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
column  by  Drew  Pearson  in  the  Febru- 
ary 18,  1969,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post;  a  colvunn  by  Mary  McGrory  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  February  17, 
1969.  and,  finally,  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
on  the  House  floor  on  May  7,  1968. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18,  19691 
It's  Time  roB  Craciukjwn  at  Colleges 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Clarksvillb,  Tenn. — During  the  past 
twelve  months,  this  writer  has  visited  approx- 
imately 60  college  campuses,  ranging  from 
the  University  of  Warsaw  in  Communist  Po- 
land and  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  University  of  Florida,  Washing- 
ton State.  MIT,  Stout  State  College  In  Wis- 
consin and  Austin  Peay  State  College  here  in 
Tennessee.  It  has  been  a  croee-sectlon  of 
colleges,  large  and  small,  and  at  all  of  the 
American  Institutions  I  have  addressed  stu- 
dent assemblies  and  conducted  student 
forums. 

Prom  this  experience  I  beUeve  I  can  accu- 
rately report  that  American  students  gen- 
erally are  alert,  dedicated  and  far  ahead  of 
previous  generations  In  their  desire  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  world.  They  are  not  In- 
terested primarily  In  becoming  engineers, 
businessmen,  or  insurance  salesmen,  as  was 
my  generation  In  college.  The  majority  want 
to  devote  at  least  part  of  their  lives  to  help- 
ing their  fellow  men.  They  are  Interested  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  Vista  or  going  Into  govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  top  graduates 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  were  Immediately 
gobbled  up  by  the  top  Wall  Street  law  firms. 
That  day  Is  over.  These  graduates  and  others 
from  the  best  law  schools  are  now  more  In- 
terested In  spending  some  Ume  in  Govern- 


ment or  other  productive  community  work. 
If  they  do  sign  up  with  big  New  York  law 
firms,  many  specify  that  they  must  have 
time  off  to  handle  indigent  clients  or  other 
community  work. 

MINORITY    RULE 

In  contrast,  there  Is  a  minority  in  many 
colleges,  led  by  Negroes,  which  seems  deter- 
mined to  disrupt  education  altogether.  It  has 
done  so  by  reversing  the  American  system  of 
majority  rule  for  a  system  of  minority  rule. 

It  has  done  this,  moreover  by.  using  a  tech- 
nique outlawed  by  American  law  and  tradi- 
tion— violence. 

Minority  rule  by  force  and  violence  has  al- 
most paralyzed  San  Francisco  State  College, 
killed  one  college  president.  Dr.  Courtney 
Smith  of  Swarthmore,  and  disrupted  some  of 
the  most  liberal  Institutions  In  America  such 
as  Brandels.  a  Jewish  university,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  under  liberal  President  Ed- 
ward Levi,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
long  proud  of  its  liberal  LafoUette  tradition. 
All  have  tried  hard  for  several  years  to  en- 
list more  qualified  Negro  students,  yet  this 
is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Negro  minority. 

In  each  of  the  above  institutions  there  has 
been  a  small  minority  of  students  which  has 
used  violence  to  sabotage  education  for  the 
majority.  In  Swarthmore  forty  black  students 
locked  themselves  into  the  admission  ofHce 
and  disrupted  education  for  a  thousand 
others.  At  Brandels  the  ratio  was  about  the 
same.  At  Chicago,  400  students  tried  to  force 
their  demands  on  the  9000-8tudent  Univer- 
sity by  occupying  the  administration  build- 
ing. At  Colusibla,  a  University  where  I  once 
taught,  about  400  students  tied  up  an  insti- 
tution of  30.000  also  by  occupying  the  ad- 
ministration building  where  they  rifled  the 
private  papers  of  President  Grayson  Kirk. 

TOUGHNESS   JUSTIFtED 

My  conclusions  from  having  visited  many 
campuses  Is  that  It  is  time  for  University 
authorities  to  realize  that  they  must  pro- 
vide education  for  the  majority,  not  submit 
to  disruption  by  the  minority.  Otherwise,  ed- 
ucation m  their  strike-torn  colleges  will  grad- 
ually erode.  The  easiest  way  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption is  to  get  back  to  prevlor.s  disciplinary 
rules  and  expel  violators  immediately. 

Today,  in  contrast  with  the  past,  striking 
students  have  been  mollycoddled,  given  sec- 
ond and  third  chances  and  then  allowed  to 
remain  In  school.  All  of  this  puts  a  premium 
on  violence. 

This  Is  unfair  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  trying  to  get  an  education; 
also  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  who  put  up  the 
money  for  education  and  to  the  alumni  who 
help  to  finance  private  colleges. 

In  San  Francisco  State,  only  350  teachers 
out  of  a  total  of  1100  belong  to  Local  1352  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  And  of 
these  350.  only  200  wanted  to  strike.  Yet  this 
minority  threw  the  entire  campus  into  tur- 
moil and  got  the  backing  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco AFL-CIO  Labor  Council.  This  Is  some- 
thing AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
would  hardly  sanction — If  he  knew  the  facts. 

What  minority  faculty  members  have  got 
to  realize  Is  that  alumni  can  strike,  too.  So 
can  majority  students.  Applicants  at  Colum- 
bia's last  freshman  class  were  down  21  per 
cent,  in  contrast  to  Harvard  and  Yale,  which 
had  no  riots  and  whose  freshmen  applica- 
tions are  up  10  to  15  per  cent.  Students  don't 
want-to-enroU  at  a  university  that  may  be 
riot- torn. 

Any  business  firm  that  loses  21  per  cent  of 
its  customers  In  one  year  Is  In  daiLger  of 
going  out  of  business.  Columbia  can  weather 
the  slump.  But  It  has  been  given  a  stiff  re- 
minder that  the  majority  of  students  go  to 
college  to  study,  not  to  demonstrate. 

More  serious  may  be  a  Columbia  alumni 
boycott  In  fund-giving.  This  Is  neither  or- 
ganized nor  advertised,  but  it  is  a  fact.  If  it 
spreads  to  other  riot-torn  campuses,  it  could 
be  the  most  serious  boycott  of  all. 


Stttdbnt  Deprivation  Hancttp 


(By  Mary  McOrory) 
The  old  fogies — which  means  anyone  over 
30 — are  now  hopelessly  baffled  by  current 
campus  capers.  Whatever  happened  to  gold- 
fish-swallowing and  telephone-booth  stuff- 
ing? 

This  year's  rioter  Is  yesteryears  panty- 
ralder  as  far  as  mlndlessness  goes,  granted. 
But  where  is  the  fun  for  the  student  who 
would  rather  learn  than  burn? 

What  tore  it  for  the  elders,  of  course,  was 
the  assault  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Noljody  with  an  IQ  of  50  could  work  up  a 
case  against  that  noble  tradition  of  excel- 
lence, freedom  and  dissent  practically  writ- 
ten Into  the  curriculum. 

At  Madison,  the  militants  have  presented 
a  list  of  demands  that  would  make  Rap 
Brown  blush.  The  chancellor  polntei  out 
that  If  the  'black-only"  center,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  militants'  main  Issue, 
actually  ever  happened,  the  university  would 
be  m  violation  of  the  antldlscrlmlnatory 
section  of  the  Education  Act  and  thus  lose 
the  federal  funds  which  help  to  keep  it  going 
Warren  Knowles,  the  governor  of  the  state, 
sees  a  pattern  in  campus  turmoil  across  the 
country.  He's  luckier  than  most. 

Who  could  sort  out  the  new  huUaballoo  at 
Berkeley,  where  a  number  of  students  seem 
to  be  majoring  In  rebellion?  The  University 
of  Chicago  sit-in  was  rendered  unintelligible 
when  the  fired  teacher,  presumably  its  spark, 
was  rehired  and  refused  to  accept  until  "the 
university  has  changed." 

If  there  Is  a  common  Issue  In  all  this,  it 
is  probably  deprivation.  Today's  students  are 
deprived.  They  are  deprived  of  their  birth- 
right of  struggle  and  suffering.  Affluence  and 
the  pill  have  rendered  the  old  hangups  on 
money  and  sex  obsolete.  Their  meek  parents 
pay  their  bills  and  subsidize  their  affairs. 

They  found  a  conflict  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
which  was  largely  fought  by  their  brothers 
from  the  slums  and  the  factories,  and  they 
helped  to  turn  It  around.  Even  the  old  folks 
could  eventually  see  it  was  a  witless  enter- 
prise. They  are  antiwar,  but  not  antlfight. 
but  they  have  to  Import  the  enemy,  the 
police    and    the    National    Guard. 

Their  fathers  dont  know  what  lack  of 
trouble  means.  They  were  so  busy  during  the 
Depression  scratching  for  Jobs  to  pay  next 
semester's  tuition  they  had  no  time  to  change 
the  system. 

The  next  generation  was  full  of  married 
veterans,  hell-bent  for  degrees.  They  may 
have  knocked  the  university  In  bull  sessions: 
It  never  occurred  to  them  to  try  to  knock 
it  over. 

Cheated  of  economic  pressure  and  moral 
strictures,  the  affluent  scholars  turned  to  the 
blacks  for  rescue.  They  have  assumed  their 
grievances  for  their  own.  They  are  slaves  to 
changing  racial  fashions. 

Five  years  ago.  Integration  was  in  style, 
and  young  white  students  fought,  bled,  and. 
in  some  cases,  died  In  the  South  for  the 
cause. 

Now  the  miliunts  have  changed  their 
jninds — separatism  Is  imperative  for  racial 
identity.  Lads  at  Wisconsin  are  storming  the 
barricades  for  the  right  of  Negroes  not  to 
associate  with  them. 

Their  lives  are  without  suspense  unless 
they  create  it  for  themselves.  Their  futures 
are  assured.  Jobs?  Don't  be  funny.  Seniors 
have  to  kick  suppliant  corporation  execu- 
tives off  their  doorsteps.  Government  recruit- 
ers hang  around  the  Student  Union  like 
panhandlers  at  the  Salvation  Army. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Richard  Scammon. 
former  Census  Bureau  chief,  has  suggested 
prison  for  rioters — to  dignify  them.  The 
thought  may  find  a  cordial.  If  secret,  second- 
ing among  harassed  university  officials  and 
buffaloed  parents. 

At  least.  Jail  would  provide  an  authentic 
opportunity  to  suffer,  and  a  feast  for  the  in- 
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juaUce-collector.  Warden*  %n  for  th«  most 
part  not  Infected  with  tbe  permissive  phi- 
loaopby:  Kuarda  would  not  forgive  with  the 
readlneoe  that  cauaea  the  young  to  despise 
the  endleealy  pardoning  authorities  who 
populate  their  present  world. 

Who  knows,  they  might  find  out  they 
really  like  studying.  Prison  literature  Is  rich 
In  examples  of  those  who  Improved  them- 
selves behind  bar*.  The  rioters  do  act  want 
to  be  educated.  They  won't  let  others  be 
educated.  So  they  could  educate  themselves. 
They  could  studly  swahlll  to  their  hearts' 
content  in  their  celU  while  their  square 
classmates  were  trudging  to  class  back  on 
the  campus. 

Aax  We  Suppimc  Into  a  Dabk  Aos 

(llr.  MicBXL  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  (or  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  Michel  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
point  out  that  oxir  Nation  Is  suffering  from 
a  sarlous  ailment — mlnorltyltls.  After  the 
disgraceful  and  sorry  display  at  Columbia 
University,  the  latest  case  Is  the  shameful 
surrender  of  authority  by  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity which  allowed  a  group  representing 
one  sUtx-Wth  of  the  student  body  to  re- 
write 7U).e*  «""!  regulations  affecting  the 
other  sUty-four  slxiy-ftfths.  This  U  an  age 
when  majority  rights  are  uampled.  This  Is 
an  age  where  violence  Is  honored,  where  obe- 
dience and  obeervance  of  law  are  shunted 
aside. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  the  parents  who  are 
paying  tuition,  thoee  donors  who  are  paying 
for  other  costs,  and  those  In  charge  of  en- 
dowmenu.  Insist  that  the  officials  of  our  uni- 
versities make  clear  that  the  schools  are 
being  run  for  purposes  of  education,  not  as 
field  laboratories  for  revolution — domestic 
or  Imported. 

College  Is  not  mandatory.  Therefore,  those 
who  do  not  like  a  college  or  university,  should 
be  free  to  go  wherever  they  believe  their 
peculiar  views  may  be  more  accepted.  The 
idea  of  depriving  the  majority  of  students, 
who  attend  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  for 
Jobs  requiring  university-level  knowledge,  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn,  by  tolerating  dis- 
ruption is  an  affront  to  commonsense. 

When  dlsi-ldents  resort  to  violence  the  an- 
swer should  be  clear — a  clampdown  of  au- 
thority and  use  of  the  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies available.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Rap  Brown,  students, 
perhaps,  of  the  Communist  revolution,  were 
among  the  demonstrators  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  Is  interesting  that  many  others 
who  were  arrested  also  were  not  students  at 
all. 

In  all  this  ferment  and  fomenting  of  Insur- 
rection at  our  colleges  and  universities,  one 
fact  stands  out — a  very  tiny  minority  Is  re- 
sponsible. School  authorities  have  been  timid 
and  unresponsive  to  their  duties  to  maintain 
order  and  continuity  on  campus. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  6  editorializes 
on  the  sad  situation  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. I  believe  the  paper  hits  the  problem 
on  the  nose,  and  recounts  in  sorry  detail  the 
flaccid  surrender  of  school  officials.  It  is  high 
time  that  those  who  are  paying  for  a  decent 
education  for  their  children  to  go  to  school 
to  learn,  let  school  officials  know  that  they 
do  not  Intend  to  support  thoee  who  allow 
one-sixty-flfth  of  the  student  body  to  set 
the  policies  of  that  Institution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  column  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley,  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  May  6.  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

"I From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  6. 1968 1 

"A    SAO    OAT    rOB    NORTHWESTKBN 

"Alumni  and  friends  of  Northwestern  uni- 
versity must  be  profoundly  dismayed  by  the 
university's  response  to  the  demands  of  black 
power  insurgents  who  seized  and  held  the  old 


administration  building  for  36  hours.  At  the 
same  time  a  handful  of  white  student  sym- 
pathizers took  possession  of  the  dean's  office 
and  were  unmolested  In  their  assertion  of 
squatters'  rights. 

'The  university  administration's  capitula- 
tion is  as  complete  and  humiliating  as  any 
event  since  Henry  IV  crawled  on  his  knees 
in  sackcloth  to  Canossa  and  there  made  pen- 
ance and  the  act  of  submission  to  Oregory 
VII 

"This  was  an  Invasion,  pure  and  simple,  by 
blacks  of  the  premises  of  a  private  institu- 
tion— in  no  way  different  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  home  of  a  private  citizen. 

"A  courageous  university  administration, 
with  a  fit  sense  of  values,  would  have  ended 
this  instirrection  within  the  first  15  minutes 
and  driven  out  the  Interlopers.  It  would  have 
said; 

■  ThU  is  a  private  university.  You  are  here 
on  sufferance.  You  will  abide  by  the  regula- 
tions which  all  other  studenU  are  required 
to  honor.  Your  color  gives  you  no  sanction 
and  no  license.  If  you  don't  like  It  here,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  go  elsewhere.  Now.  clear  out. 
or  the  force  necessary  to  throw  you  out  will 
be  mustered  at  once.' 

"The  students  would  then  have  received 
a  remission  of  fees  and  would  have  been  ex- 
pelled and  sent  home. 

"This  would  have  been  within  the  adminis- 
tration's proper  sphere  of  action.  The  black 
power  advocates  had  no  more  warrant  for 
trespass  and  seizure  than  had  the  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  when  he  seized  a  west  side 
apartment  building  and  proclaimed  himself 
conservator  for  its  owner. 

"But  the  university  officials  lacked  the 
courage  of  any  convictions.  They  temporized 
and.  in  so  doing,  condoned  the  lawlessness 
with  which  they  were  challenged.  They  made 
common  cause  with  the  Invaders  in  their 
stand  that  laws  do  not  govern  society  and  are 
made  only  to  be  flouted  and  ignored. 

"The  university  has  announced  that  no 
punishment  under  law  or  thru  university 
disciplinary  action  will  be  sought  for  the  of- 
fenders. If  a  student  were  caught  stealing  an 
examination  paper  or  cribbing  on  an  exam- 
ination, he  would  be  expelled  or  placed  on 
probation,  but.  In  Northweatem's  new  scale 
of  values,  no  penalty  Is  to  attend  students 
who  appropriate  the  business  office,  where 
all  university  records  are  kept,  or  the  office 
of  the  dean,  from  which  all  student  affairs 
are  directed. 

"Forgotten  In  the  disgraceful  articles  of 
unconditional  surrender  signed  by  uiUver- 
slty  officials  was  the  fact  that  friends  and 
alumni  who  had  given  countless  millions  of 
dollars  to  Northwestern  were  not  contribut- 
ing to  a  Tuskegee  or  Howard  university  and 
had  never  conceived  that  their  gifts  were 
directed  toward  creating  a  racial  enclave  and 
calling  It  Northwestern  university. 

"In  other  days,  the  dean  of  a  university 
was  considered  a  man  of  stature  and  learn- 
ing. At  Northwestern  we  had  the  spectacle  of 
the  dean  running  back  and  forth  between 
his  own  captive  office  and  the  captive  busi- 
ness office  where  the  black  occupation  garri- 
son condescended  periodically  to  hear  his 
professions  of  penitence,  while  mattresses, 
blankets,  and  fdod  were  passed  In  thru  the 
windows. 

"The  atmosphere  was  more  like  that  of 
an  outbreak  in  a  penitentiary  than  of  a 
university  dedicated  to  Intellectual  freedom 
and  the  formation  of  Individual  character. 

"All  the  university's  spokesmen  had  to  tell 
the  rebels  was  that  when  they  got  out  of 
the  building  they  could  state  their  supposed 
grievances  to  a  committee. 

"Instead,  the  administration  puts  Its  wit- 
ness to  an  incredible  document — an  abject 
confession  that  Northwestern  Is,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  the  embodiment  of  the  sins  of 
'white  racism,'  that  Invidious  term  coined 
gratuitously  by  the  Kerner  commission  and 
eagerly  accepted  by  every  masachtstlc  breast- 
beater  In  the  white  'liberal'  community. 

"Not  content  with  this  fact  of  self-humlU- 


atlon,  the  university  then  extended  Its  own 
professed  guilt  to  all  other  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  America  and  to  the  whole 
of  American  society.  The  soft  Impeachment 
will  have  few  takers  among  the  white  com- 
munity. 

"The  university's  frail  apology  that  It 
really  gave  away  very  little  beyond  what  Jus- 
tice demanded  Is  absurd  on  Its  face.  It  has 
yielded  to  an  Infinitesimal  minority — no 
more  than  1  /65th  of  the  student  body— and 
has  made  Incredible  concessions  In  order  to 
buy  peace.  It  Is  only  buying  more  trouble 
and  more  tnsuirectlon  In  the  time  to  come, 
for  the  course  of  blackmail  and  appeasement 
always    proceeds    progressively. 

"Moreover,  It  has  bent  the  knee  to  an  ele- 
ment that  does  not  ask  equal  consideration, 
but  special  treatment.  The  Negro  militants 
were  not  seeking  integration  or  fraternal 
equality,  but  their  own  form  of  apartheid. 
They  demanded — and  got — racial  separatism 
In  campus  life,  and  the  very  nature  of  their 
demands  showed  their  hatred  of  whites. 

"Especially  brazen  was  the  demand  of  the 
rebels — granted  without  quibble  by  the  ad- 
ministration— for  special  tuition  supple- 
ments for  blacks  at  the  expense  of  poor  white 
students,  equally  deserving  of  scholarship 
aid.  The  effect  is  to  create  a  special  class, 
based  on  color  alone,  and  this  represents 
discrimination   In   Its   ultimate   form. 

"Now  that  this  revolt  has  succeeded,  what 
may  we  expect  next?  Are  all  the  members  of 
the  Northwestern  football  squad  going  to 
mount  a  protest  strike  until  tbej^Skie  assured 
they  will  be  given  straight  A  gradasf  Every 
student,  and  every  man  who  lives,  labcurs  un- 
der some  degree  of  Insuffciency  of  talent,  or 
energy,  or  accomplishment.  In  the  name  of 
absolute  Justice,  are  we  all  to  be  leveled  off 
so  that  no  man  possesses  any  superiorities 
by  reason  of  endowment  or  attainment  over 
any  other?  These  are  among  the  Implications 
of  Northwestern's  surrender. 

"The  university  administration  has  taken 
the  easy  way  out.  It  has  abandoned  law  and 
principle  when  It  had  the  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate Integrity  and  character.  It  has 
thought  more  of  the  value  of  property  than 
of  the  verities  which  It  was  presumed  to 
serve.  The  black  Insurgents  had  as  their 
hostage  the  computer,  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  processes  the 
university's  financial  records.  Tliey  said  It 
would  be  safe  unless  they  were  evicted.  Their 
Implied  threat  of  sabotage  paralyzed  the  ad- 
ministration. 

"So,  when  this  precious  Instrument  came 
thru  unscathed,  the  administration  was  lav- 
ish In  Its  praise  of  the  black  power  faction 
for  Its  sense  of  'order'  and  'responsibility.' 
Property  was  not  damaged,  and  clean-up 
squads  policed  the  occupied  premises.  The 
wreck  of  the  university's  reputation  Is  com- 
plete but  the  Job  was  done  cleanly.  What  a 
consolation ! 

"When  universities  all  over  the  country  are 
collapsing  before  the  campus  radicals.  North- 
western had  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  values  of  common  sense  and  probity  are 
eternal  In  Its  life.  It  has  grievously  damaged 
its  hope  of  public  confidence  for  the  future. 
"All  Its  alumni  and  friends  must  feel  sick 
today.  The  university  has  made  needless  dif- 
ficulties for  Itself  In  commanding  continuing 
loyalty  and  support.  It  will  learn  the  validity 
of  the  eternal  question:  'What  is  a  man 
profited.  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
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"(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  May  6, 
1968) 

"ARE    WE    SLIPPING    INTO    A    DARK    ACE? 

"(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
"You  have.  I  hope,  mediated  the  mean- 
ing of  the  charges  that  have  been  leveled 
against  the  New  York  policemen  who  liber- 
ated Columbia  University.  Brutality.  It  ap- 
parently has  not  occurred  to  a  living  soul, 
to  Judge  from  published  reports,  that  the 
caterwauling    students    who    are    charging 


brutality  because  the  police  Interrupted  their 
week-long,  whisky-fed  steroorlcolous  occu- 
pation of  other  people's  property  could  very 
easily  have  avoided  brutality  by  simply  obey- 
ing the  policemen  when  they  were  finally 
dispatched  to  uphold  the  law. 

"in  the  flat  words  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
count 'The  policemen  had  first  read  a  state- 
ment urging  the  students  to  leave  volun- 
tarlly  and  the  protesters  had  refused.  In 
other  words,  the  police  had  even  been  In- 
structed to  permit  the  students  to  leave  with 
impunity— to  get  off  without  arraignment 
on  the  charge  of  criminal  trespass.  But  the 
students  refused.  So,  under  the  vigilant  eyes 
of  radio,  television,  faculty,  press,  the  Com- 
missioner of  PoUce,  and  the  head  of  the 
local  Mau  Mau,  they  were  dragged  away. 

"Oh  yes  there  were  also  representatives 
there  of  Mayor  Undsay,  whose  comment  toe 
next  morning  will  never  perish  from  UUs 
earth.  'Mayor  Scores  Columbia  Sit-ins— But 
Backs  the  Right  to  Dissent.'  That  Is  as  if. 
stumbling  Into  Buchenwald  with  the  uoer- 
aUng  army.  General  Elsenhower  had  said, 
waving  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
corpses.  'I  do  deplore  all  of  this  but  I  stoutly 
defend  German  dissent  from  the  Versailles 

'*What  Is  going  on?  One  Is  Increasingly 
reminded  of  the  obeervatlon  of  Albert  Jay 
Nock  that  It  would  be  fasclnaUng  to  write 
an  essay  on  how  one  can  tell  one  Is  slipping 
into  a  dark  age.  His  point  Is  that  If  we  knew 
collectively  that  that  Is  what  we  were  doing, 
we  would  simply  arr*t  the  process. 

"One  Is  tempted  to  observe  that  It  Is  in- 
credible that  so  many  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Columbia  sided  with  the  demonstra- 
tors and  now  are  criticizing  President  Kirk 
for  having  called  In  the  police  after  six  days. 
But  It  Is  not  incredible  any  longer;  Incredible 
though  that  may  be. 

"Everybody's  doing  It.  Not  quite  every- 
body but,  for  Instance  among  the  students 
all  the  leaders  of  the  various  student  body 
croups  appear  to  be  unanimous  In  their  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Kirk.  The  president  of 
New  York  University,  though  declining  to 
promise  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
be  ever  call  the  police,  professed  himself  as 
'revolted'  at  the  use  of  the  police  at  Colum- 
bia, and  stuffed  a  dollar  bill  Into  a  Jar  being 
passed  about  to  collect  money  to  defend  the 

students.  .   ^  j    „. 

"A  young  rabbi  recently  appointed  as 
chaplain  to  the  Jewish  students  of  Columbia 
was  heard  declaiming— get  this:  'No  amnesty 
for  Kirk  and  the  Board  of  Trustees!'  They 
are  not  to  be  forgiven  for  restoring  order  to 
the  campus  by  Invoking  those  whose  Job  It  is 
to  restore  order  when  there  Is  disorder.  And 
then  the  rabbi  attempted  to  assert  hU  Im- 
partiality: 'I  want  to  show  you  I'm  going  to 
be  consistent.'  he  said,  reminding  his  audi- 
ence that  he  had  sided  with  all  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  rioters  except  their  call  for 
amnesty  for  themselves. 

"In  other  words,  the  rabbi  Is  being  consist- 
ent by  InsUtmg  that  lawbreakers  and  law  en- 
forcers be  dealt  with  exactly  alike.  Such 
anfractuoslty  I*  best  left  for  advanced  schools 
of  sophistry  to  defend. 

"A  few  days  before  the  police  moved  In. 
Prof  Seymour  Melman.  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  prophet  of  overkill,  suddenly 
found  himself  concluding  that  the  opposite 
situation  exists  In  Columbia.  Columbia,  he 
announced  Jubilantly,  simply  hasn't  the 
power  to  discipline  the  refractory  students: 
'How  can  you  dismiss  several  hundred  stu- 
dents?' ^  .„. 
"There — there  is  the  revolutionary  key.  We 
won't  be  going  around  and  around  forever,' 
said  the  student  head  of  the  SDS,  who  orga- 
nized the  strllce.  He  meant  by  that  that  addi- 
tional forces  are  accumulating,  and  that  In 
due  course  they  will  crowd  In  on  Columbia 
and.  In  effect,  dominate  It. 

"Mr.  Kirk,  poor  Mr.  Kirk  whose  office  was 
smashed,  the  walls  covered  with  graffiti, 
broken  whisky  bottles  strewn  about,  poor  Mr. 


Kirk  says  that  calling  In  the  police  was  the 
hardest  thing  he  ever  had  to  do.  If  that  is 
the  case,  poor  Mr.  Kirk  should  be  relieved  of 
his  misery,  and  sent  out  to  pasture.  Because 
Columbia  needs  someone  who  will  do  some- 
thing a  great  deal  harder.  Suspend  several 
hundred  students  for  a  year  or  more,  and  fire 
one  hundred  or  so  of  the  Instigators.  If  Co- 
lumbia can't  do  that  and  survive  as  a  uni- 
versity, then  It  ought  not  to  survive  as  a 
university,  because  the  society  It  seeks  to 
serve  Is  mortally  111." 


AWARD  TO  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  honor  for  me  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  award  to  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity of  Stillwater.  Okla. 

Last  night,  February  19.  1969,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Kamm.  president  of  Oklahoma 
State  University,  was  presented  with  the 
IIE-Reader's  Digest  Foimdation  Award 
for  DistinguLshed  Service. 

Oklahoma  State  University  was  des- 
ignated as  the  only  educational  insti- 
tution In  the  United  States  to  receive  the 
1969  award  for  distinguished  service  in 
the  field  of  international  and  cultural 

relations.  ,       ,    .  ^t. 

Oklahoma  State  University  has  led  the 
academic  world  in  providing  enlightened 
leadership,  flexible  instruction,  valuable 
research  techniques,  and  technical  as- 
sistance over  a  16-year  period,  in  the 
field  of  international  education,  to  a 
gradually  widening  circle  of  world  neigh- 
bors. 

Since  1952  in  Ethiopia,  183  umversity 
staff  members  have  invested  550  mwi- 
years.  initiating  under  a  VS.  Agency  for 
International  Development  contract  the 
estabUshing,  staffing,  and  operatmg  of  a 
regional  technical  high  school  at  Jim- 
ma— 1952;  designing,  building,  staffing, 
and  operating  a  college  of  agriculture  at 
Alemaya— 1956;  plaimlng  and  staffing  an 
agricultural  research  station  at  Blsh- 
oftu — Debre  Zeit,  1953. 

In  a  16-year  period  the  Jimma  school 
graduated  600  students;  the  college  of 
agriculture  graduated  365  from  Ethiopia, 
Malawi,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  and 
other  African  nations. 

The  university  has  sent  22   advisers 
and  11  short-term  consultants  to  three 
colleges  with  a  combined  enrollment  of 
over  1400  students;   43  Pakistani  stu- 
dents  have   studied  on   the  Oklahoma 
State  campus.  In  Latin  America  since 
1967,  the  university  has  provided  con- 
sultants and  advisers  to  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Colombia,  BrazU,  and  Argentina 
under      cooperative      programs      with 
MASAU  consortium  and  other  agencies. 
Oklahoma  State  University  embarked 
last  year  upon  a  program  of  technical 
advise  and  assistance  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  In  Thailand  for  the  expan- 
sion   and    development    of    trade    and 
Industrial   education,   with   annual   ex- 
changes of   students  and  faculty  pro- 

jcctcd 

Oklahoma  State  University's  Inter- 
national activities  have  been  directed 
toward  creating  Independent  and  self- 
reliant  world  neighbors.  Instead  of  leav- 


ing behind  empty  buildings  and  a  super- 
imposed educational  curriculum  in  Ethi- 
opia, this  imlversity  in  16  short  years 
helped  Ethiopians  to  build  an  educa- 
tional system  that  is  staffed  with  native 
teaching  personnel,  whose  early  train- 
ing in  the  Jimma  school  and  the  college 
of  agriculture  has  been  augmented  with 
master's  degrees  and  doctorates  from 
the  finest  mstitutions  In  America. 

Oklahoma  State  University  has  set  an 
example  for  all  of  us  to  foUow:  interna- 
tional students  have  had  a  lasting  im- 
pact upon  all  university  personnel,  en- 
riching them  with  their  cultural  heritage 
and  deepening  the  university  personnel's 
understanding  of  all  men's  basic  hu- 
man'ty. 


ABSENTEEISM  AND  THE  BACKLOG 
OP  CIVIL  CASES  m  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF  GENER- 
AL SESSIONS 

(Mr  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) .,  ,    . 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  m 
yesterday's  Washington  Dally  News 
dramatized  the  dilemma  of  a  backlog 
faced  by  more  than  5,000  persons  in- 
volved in  civil  jurisdiction  cases  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions 

The  article  indicated  that  some  of  this 
backlog  could  weU  be  due  to  prolonged 
absenteeism  on  the  part  of  at  least  one 
judge.  Without  passing  judgment  on  the 
particular  instance  in  question.  It  should 
be  deemed  unacceptable  that  there  be 
such  absenteeism  during  a  time  when 
such  a  heavy  backlog  plagues  our  court 
svstcro. 

President  Nixon  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia recommended  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  judges  on  the  court  of  gener- 
al sessions.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this 
expansion    of    the    bench    Is    gravely 

The  administration  also  proposes  leg- 
islation to  Increase  the  effectiveness  by 
revamping  the  court  system.  To  this  end 
I  am  sure  It  will  give  support  to  the  ten- 
ure and  reward  bUl  proposed  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  This  Is  one  of  a  package  of  bills 
which  I  am  introducing  to  strengthen 
our  city's  crime-fighting  machinery. 

We  must  assure  that  aU  judges  of  the 
bench  are  able  to  make  a  full  commit- 
ment to  their  critical  duty  of  rendering 
prompt  justice  for  all. 


ARAB  TERRORIST  ACTIVniES 

(Mr  HALPERN  asked  and  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  Ws  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  profound  shock,  horror,  and  repug- 
nance that  the  world  learned  of  yet  an- 
other Arab  attack  on  an  Israeli  airUner. 
this  time  In  Zurich.  Switzerland. 

I  i-ise  today  to  caU  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
United  Nations  by  caUlng  for  a  condem- 
nation resolution  and  whatever  VN.  ac- 
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tlon  is  necessary  to  make  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  crimes  feel  the  pressure  of 
world  opinion  and  end  these  tyrannical 
attacks.  I  have  urged  the  Secretary  of 
State  today  that  this  action  must  be 
taken  Immediately,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  mlsake  toward  whom  this  condemna- 
tion is  directed. 

This  sneak  attack  is  but  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  Arab  terrorist  activities  which 
have  been  concentrated  on  unarmed  ci- 
vilians. They  are  obviously  designed  to 
hit  innocent  civilians  in  marketplaces,  in 
theaters,  on  buses,  in  airplanes. 

The  perpetrators  seem  to  prefer  these 
cowardly  types  of  hit-nm  attacks,  and 
what  makes  these  tactics  all  the  more 
reprehensible  is  that  they  are  condoned 
and  actually  supported  by  the  Arab  lead- 
ers and  their  governments.  Each  day 
brings  us  further  news  of  an  outright 
support  of  tlicse  activities,  the  latest  be- 
ing the  embracing  of  the  leader  of  the 
notorious  £1  Fatah  by  King  Hussein,  of 
Jordan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
act  now.  We  must  speak  out  in  vigorous 
protest  _  and  we  must  enlist  the  world 
community  to  support  a  proposal  at  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion council  meeting  urging  Immediate 
action  against  all  Interference  with  in- 
ternational aviation. 

Decent  people  everywhere  must  do 
more  than  deplore  these  acts.  The  United 
Nations,  which  lost  no  time  in  condemn- 
ing Israel  for  retaliating  to  a  similar 
attack,  should  be  equally  as  swift  in  con- 
demning this  latest  episode  of  uncivi- 
lized Arab  action.  Or.  must  we  wait  to 
see  if  Israel  strikes  back  and  then  ex- 
pect a  one-sided  censure  of  Israel?  This 
seems  to  be  the  tragic  routine  of  U.N. 
action,  and  what  makes  it  all  the  more 
deplorable  Is  our  State  Department's  ac- 
quiescence via  Its  U.N.  votes.  This  Is  the 
sorry  record  of  our  previous  positions  at 
the  U.N. 

Well,  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration now.  Let  its  spokesman 
speak,  out  loudly  in  response  to  this  das- 
tardly act.  Let  the  world  commimlty  be 
heard  so  the  Arabs  realize  the  Impact 
of  world  opinion  and  world  repudiation. 


ENDORSEMENT  OP  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION  TO  DEVELOP  ALL  VOL- 
UNTEER MILITARY  FORCE 

•  Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  resolution  and  the  list  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  Joined  Messrs.  Hortow, 
Shrivir,  Stafford,  and  me  in  introduc- 
ing the  resolution  endorsing  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  develop  an  all- volun- 
teer military  force.  We  are  indeed  grate- 
ful for  the  support  we  have  received  in 
this  effort  and  trust  that  many  more  of 
our  colleagues  will  assist  us  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  as  the  present  draft  system  is 
again  reviewed  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  would  hope  that  a  re- 
vision of  the  draft  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  establishing  an  all-volunteer 
Army  will  be  accomplished  by  this  Con- 
gress 


Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors,  I  also  am  inserting  an  article 
from  the  February  24.  1969.  issue  of  U.8. 
News  li  World  Report  entitled  "Volun- 
teer Army — When?" 

The  material  follows: 

H   Res.  232 

Whereaa  the  need  for  Improving  our  sys- 
tem of  military  manpower  procurement  haa 
grown  more  and  more  urgent  with  each  pass- 
ing year:  and 

Whereaa  the  present  SelecUve  Service  Sys- 
tem for  compulsory  military  service  has 
forced  uncertainty,  inequity,  and  In  many 
cases  dissent  and  doubt  on  large  segments  of 
American  youth;  and 

Whereaa  many  voices  In  the  Congress  have 
sought  to  encourage  steps  toward  greater  re- 
liance on  volunteers  and  recruitment  In  fill- 
ing our  defense  manpower  needs:  and 

Whereas  among  the  uniformed  services  of 
the  United  States  (United  States  Army,  Unit- 
ed States  Marines.  United  States  Navy.  Unit- 
ed States  Air  Force.  United  States  CotLtt 
Guard.  United  SUtes  Merchant  Marine)  only 
the  United  States  Army  has  relied  to  a  major 
extent  on  compulsory  service  to  fill  Its  man- 
power requirements;  and 

Whereas  the  Army  and  the  other  services 
have  demonstrated  even  under  present  per- 
sonnel and  pay  policies  that  they  can  attract 
large  numbers  of  qualified  and  dedicated 
volunteers;  and 

Whereas  an  all-volunteer  military  force  Is 
Inherently  compatible  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democracy;  and 

Whereas  an  all-volunteer  military  force 
would  be  efficient,  equitable,  and  effective  in 
maintaining  the  national  security;  and 

Whereas  in  a  free  society  the  obligations  of 
service  In  the  armed  forces  should  be  en- 
forced through  conscription  only  when  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  seciuity  of  this  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  an  ail-volunteer  armed  forces  may 
be  possible  within  two  to  five  years.  If  prelim- 
inary steps  are  taken  now  in  pursuit  of  that 
objective:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives endorses  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  efforts,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  begin  preparation  for 
an  all-volunteer  military  force  through  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  changes  In  the  structure  of  the 
armed  services,  and  to  place  new  emphasis 
on  the  attraction  of  greater  numbers  of  qual- 
ified volunteers  to  the  military. 

Sbc.  2.  That  at  a  time  considered  appro- 
priate by  the  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  welcome  for  consideration  leg- 
islation needed  to  Implement  the  concept  of 
an  all-volunteer  military  force  with  a  con- 
current gradual  reduction  in  the  need  for 
compulsory  service. 

List  or  Cosponsoss 
Mr.  .Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota.  BCr.  Bell  of  California.  Mr. 
Blester.  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Broomfleld.  Mr.  Brotz- 
man.  ISr.  Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr  Bush.  Mr  Button.  Ui  Cahlll.  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr  Cleveland.  Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
C  jwger.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Plah.  Itr.  Prellnghuy- 
sen.  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Qude. 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Harvey.  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hoamer.  Mrs.  May,  Mr. 
McC\illoch.  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
McKneally.  Mr.  Mlnshall.  Ui.  Mlze,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr  Morton.  Mr.  PeUy,  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Mr  Rlegle.  .Mr.  RobUon.  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr. 
Schwengel.  Mr.  Sebellus.  BIr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Stanton.  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Whltehurst.  Mr.  WIdnall.  Mr.  Winn. 
anU  Mr.  Zwach. 

I  From  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report.  Feb.  24. 
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( Norc.— Wheels  are  starting  to  turn  on  Mr. 

Nixon's  promise  to  phase  out  the  draft.  The 


dmft  law  win  stay,  on  a  standby  basis.  But 
only  a  flare-up  In  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  can 
stop  an  early,  all-out  try  for  a  "volunteer 
Army.") 

It  U  now  confirmed  that  President  Nixon  Is 
determined  to  push  for  an  end  of  the  draft 
and  try  for  on  all-volunteer  Army. 

The  President,  who  campaigned  on  a 
"need"  to  end  all  drafting  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  Is  making  It  clear  to 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon  that  he  means 
It — and  that  he  wanu  to  get  started  right 
away. 

As  a  first  step.  Mr.  Nixon  ordered  Pentagon 
officials  to  draw  up  a  workable  plan  for  cre- 
ating a  volunteer  Army.  This  statement  was 
released  by  the  White  House  on  January  30: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  advised  of 
the  President's  conviction  that  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  be  established  after  the  ex- 
penditures for  Vietnam  are  substantially  re- 
duced, and  was  requested  to  plan  a  special 
commission  to  develop  a  detailed  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  ending  the  draft." 

What  the  President  has  In  nUnd  was  ex- 
plained to  "U.S.  News  ft  World  Report"  by  a 
top-level  Nixon  aide.  This  Is  the  plan: 

Keep  the  draft  on  the  books,  continue  to 
register  and  classify  all  youths  of  military 
age  for  call  m  emergency,  but  gradually  cut 
back  on  the  size  of  monthly  draft  calls  until 
they  can  be  suspended  altogether. 

Reduce  the  size  of  U.S.  armed  forces  from 
3.4  million  men  to  possibly  the  2.6-mllllon 
level  of  early  1966,  Just  before  the  big  Viet- 
nam build-up  began.  This  would  lessen  man- 
power needs.  The  cutback  will  start  as  soon 
as  possible — by  mld-1969,  it  is  hoped. 

Raise  military  pay  substantially.  Increase 
other  beneflto,  privileges  and  prestige  factors 
of  military  life.  Promote  recriutlng  on  a 
major  scale. 

These  steps,  the  President  is  said  to  be- 
lieve, could  bring  an  end  to  actual  drafting 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
blUlon  dollars  a  year.  No  timetable  for  the 
shift  to  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  is  In- 
cluded in  the  President's  plan.  But  if  the 
war  In  Vietnam  does  de-escalate  as  hoped,  a 
trial  of  the  all-volunteer  approach  could 
start  late  this  year,  or  early  1970. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  aware  that  manpower  officials 
in  the  Pentagon  have  studied  this  problem 
for  years  and  have  concluded  that  a  total 
end  to  the  draft  would  cost  untold  billions 
and  require  a  much  deeper  cut  than  planned. 

The  President's  theory,  however,  Is  said  to 
be  that  an  all-out  effort  to  raise  a  wholly 
volunteer  Army  has  never  been  made  since 
before  World  War  n,  so  the  Pentagon  ex- 
perts do  not  really  know  whether  It  can  be 
done  or  not. 

The  history  of  the  1947-48  effort  to  do 
away  with  the  draft  tends  to  support  the 
President's  theory.  Tou  get  that  story  In 
the  accompanying  article,  on  the  next  page. 

ENLISTMENT  UNDER  PSESSUKE 

What  is  known  for  sure,  as  a  result  of 
elaborate  manpower  studies  by  the  Penta- 
gon In  the  past  two  years.  Is  this: 

The  hot  breath  of  today's  draft  accounts 
for  a  large  share  of  the  manpower  now  in 
uniform.  Many  more  youths  are  prodded  Into 
volunteering  by  the  threat  of  the  draft  than 
are   actually  drafted  Into  the  service. 

The  most  recent  Pentagon  study  shows 
that  38  per  cent  of  the  enlistees  in  all  serv- 
ices would  not  have  volunteered  without 
the  pressure  of  the  draft — Including  43  per 
cent  of  all  Army  volunteers,  33  per  cent  of 
the  Navy  volunteers,  43  per  cent  of  the  Air 
Force  and  30  per  cent  of  all  Marines.  In  the 
officer  corps,  the  comparable  figure  is  41  per 
cent. 

Draftees  actually  comprise  only  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  Army's  strength.  There  are 
no  draftees  in  the  Air  Force  or  Navy,  only  a 
few  in  the  Marine  Corps  from  time  to  time. 
So  the  basic  problem  In  ending  the  draft  is 
to  find  another  way  to  keep  volunteering 
high. 
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HOW    ITOCH    MORS   PAYt 


An  increase  in  military  pay,  the  Pent^° 
rtudlee  conclude,  may  o***  ^  ^^"f^^ Jll 
self  to  replace  the  spur  «  the  draft,  "ret 
^tter  payto  at  the  top  of  the  Ust  of  possible 
incentives.  The  big  questtonU  how  large  pay 
raises  must  be  to  lure  the  needed  recruiu  and 
re-enllstmenta.  ,_ 

To  maintain  a  force  of  2.6  mUlion  men  in 
1966  the  service  required  an  "Input  of 
about  800.000  men  during  that  year,  count- 
ing  inductions,   enlistments   and  re-enlist- 

™  What  It  would  take  to  raise  that  number 
of  volunteers  each  year  without  a  draft,  the 
manpower  experts  say.  will  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  naUon's  economy— Just  how 
hard  It  is  to  get  a  good  Job  In  clvlUan  life. 

Depending  on  the  unemployment  rate, 
Pentagon  estimates  show  that  added  mill- 
tary-payroll  costs  would  range  from  4  to  17 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  a  year  when  unemployment  reached  4 
per  cent— compared  with  the  current  3.3  per 
cent— the  most  likely  minimum  ooet  is  given 
as  about  8  blUions.  Other  studies  carry  more 
optlmlsUc  price  tags  of  from  5  to  7  billions 

But' a  vital  point.  miUtary  experts  note.  Is 
that  even  outlays  such  as  these  would  not 
guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  the  *»«*•'- 
educated  manpower  needed  by  a  force  of  2.6 
mlUion  men  in  this  era  of  sophisticated  war- 
In  particular,  they  stress,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  induce  3,000  or  more  physicians  an- 
nually—nearly 50  per  cent  of  those  graduat- 
ing from  medical  schools  each  year- to 
volunteer  for  miUtary  service  through  in- 
creased pay  alone. 

The  same  problem  is  likely  to  be  met,  the 
authorities  add.  in  the  case  of  computer  pro- 
grammers, intelligence  analysts,  missile  re- 
pairmen and  electronic  technicians.  Any  vol- 
unteer plan  that  Is  adopted  is  thus  expected 
to  allow  for  continued  drafting  of  physicians 
and  certain  other  highly  skilled  people. 

Harold  Wool,  a  top  manpower  official  in 
the  Pentagon  for  nearly  20  years,  gives  his 
view  as  follovre,  in  a  just-publUhed  book, 
"The  Military  Specialist": 

"Exclusive  reliance  upon  wage  IncenUves 
as  a  means  o«  increasing  the  supply  of  highly 
qualified  volunteers  would  prove  very  costly, 
and  probably  impracticable,  in  a  high-em- 
ployment economy." 

No  halfway  system  of  IncenUves  will  work, 
either.  In  Mr.  Wool's  Judgment.  He  puts  It 
this  way:  .^         . 

"A  comprehensive  voluntary  recruitment 
effort  mtist  encompass  the  whole  range  of 
living  and  working  conditions  which  shape 
the  image  of  military  service.  ...  It  is  un- 
likely that  any  partial  program  that  does 
not  substantially  alter  the  image  of  mili- 
tary service  can  hope  to  succeed." 

Besides  higher  pay.  Mr.  Wool  sees  the  need 
for  "better  use  of  Individual  skills  and 
abilities;  opportunities  for  upward  mobiUty 
from  enlisted  to  officer  ranks;  improved  hous- 
ing; and  Increased  emphasis  on  measures  to 
enhance  the  status  of  miUtary  personnel"  in 
the  American  society. 

AN  ALL-BLACK  FOECE? 

Would  all-out  efforts  to  lure  volunteers 
turn  the  armed  forces  into  mercenaries,  most- 
ly black?  This  has  been  suggested  by  some 
authorities. 

However,  a  Pentagon  study  indicates  that 
an  all-black  military  force  Is  not  a  real  pos- 
sibility. There  are  not  enough  Negroes  in  the 
US  according  to  the  study,  to  fill  up  the 
armed  forces,  even  if  every  qualified  Negro 
enlisted. 

Of  the  200.000  male  Negroes  who  turn  18 
each  year,  slightly  more  than  half  qualify 
for  the  armed  forces  under  present  stand- 
ards. If  aU  quaUfylng  Negroes  volunteered 
and  stayed  In  service  for  six  years,  their  num- 
bers then  would  account  for  only  about  one 
quarter  of  an  armed  force  of  2.6  million  men. 

On  the  other  hand.  «  nearly  all  Negroes 


concentrated  In  the  Army,  and  that  branch 
were  fixed  at  a  size  of  1  million  men,  Ne- 
KToes  would  soon  comprise  more  than  nan 
ot  aU  U.S.  soldiers,  under  the  assumptions 

stated  above. 

As  a  start  in  efforts  to  reduce  reliance  on 
the  draft.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Latrd 
announced  February  4  he  will  seek  'major 
revisions"  In  military  pay  to  stimulate  vol- 
unteers. 

CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS 

Changes  in  the  way  the  draft  operates, 
even  if  on  a  standby  basis,  also  are  In  the 
wind  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (Dem.). 
of  South  Carolina,  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  said  February  10  that  his 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  this  spring  and 
reopen  the  draft  law  to  congressional  re- 
view^ to  include  possibly  a  lottery  selection 

*^\Vith  firm  White  House  backing,  and  a 
CTOWlng  mood  for  draft  changes  In  Congress, 
i  trial  of  the  "volunteer  Army"  idea  is  con- 
Bldered  certain.  But  its  "n^l'^K^P^^^^^ 
events  in  Vietnam  and  the  need  for  VS. 
forces  elsewhere. 

THE  LAST  TIME  THE  UNTTED  STATES  TRIED  TO  EELT 
ON    VOLUNTEERS 

The  UJ3.  sought  to  get  along  without  a 
military  draft  soon  after  World  War  II  ended 
m  1945  The  effort  was  limited,  and  it  failed. 
Late  1946  and  all  of  1946  was  a  time  of 
chaotic  demobilization  for  the  armed  iprces. 
Thev  dropped  from  12  mUUon  men  to  2  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  1946.  The  draft  went  on^ 
but  calls  were  low.  with  none  at  aU  called 
in  several  months. 

On  March  3.  1947,  President  Truman  told 
Congress  the  armed  forces  were  down  n^ 
the  level  of  1.641.000  that  was  the  goal  for 
the  year  starting  July  1,  1947.  ..„,„,„„ 

"•nie  only  assured  means  of  maintaining 
the  Army  and  Navy  at  their  required 
strengths  ...  is  through  resort  to  Selective 
Service,"  the  President  said,  but  added: 

"I  have  decided,  however  .  .  .  with  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  placing  our  Army  and  Navy  on 
an  entirely  volunteer  basis  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  that  I  should  not  recom- 
^d  an  extension  of  the  SelecUve  Service 
and  Training  Act  at  this  time." 

As  a  result  the  draft  law.  which  expired 
on  March  31,  1947.  was  not  renewed  The 
Selective  Service  System  was  abolished,  its 

records  put  in  storage.  

The  armed  forces  launched  a  recruiting 
campaign.  The  Pentagon  got  special  au- 
thority to  hire  civilians  to  replace  enlisted 

™with  no  draft,  however,  volunteering 
laKKed  The  civilian  economy  was  booming. 
jolM  were  plentiful.  Many  people,  including 
hleh  officials,  thought  atomic  weapons  had 
made  soldiers  obsolete,  with  no  future.  And 
there  was  no  pay  raise  for  the  mUitary.  de- 
spite  much  talk  about  changes  to  make  serv- 
ice careers  more  attractive. 

By  January,  1948,  the  armed  forces  had 
dwindled  to  1.4  million  men-15  per  cent 
below  the  authorized  levels,  which  President 
Truman  had  described  as  "absolute  require- 
ments" for  "reasonable  assurance  of  secu- 

rlty  " 

In  March,  1948,  Mr.  Truman  told  Congress 

"I'beUeve  that  we  have  learned  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  military  strength  as 
Tmeans  of  preventing  war.  We  have  found 
that  a  sound  military  system  is  necessary  in 
time  of  peace  If  we  are  to  remain  at 
peace.  ...  We  have  paid  a  terrible  price  lor 
unpreparedness." 

The  President  recommended  a  system  oi 
universal  military  training,  obligating  youths 
to  serve  at  age  18  for  12  months,  followed  by 
a  period  in  the  reserves.  A  renewed  draft  was 
urged  for  those  already  past  18. 

Congress  rejected  universal  service  but  re- 
newed the  draft.  Volunteering  picked  up  im- 
mediately. First  draft  calls  for  the  period 
from  November,  1948,  through  January,  1949. 
were  cut  back,  and  only  35,000  were  inducted. 


From  mid-January,  1949.  through  June, 
1960  no  one  was  drafted.  But  the  machinery 
kept  going.  Touths  were  registered,  classified, 
deferred,  "kept  on  the  hook "  through  all  of 
this  year  and  a  half  of  a  "standby  draft." 

Then  came  the  Korean  War.  which  ended 
the  draft  lull  and  talk  of  an  all-volunteer 
military  system. 

In  1951.  Congress  even  adopted  the  name, 
though  not  the  substance,  of  a  universal 
military  training  law.  It  set  up  the  draft  sys- 
tem still  in  use  today— and  under  Increasing 
attack  as  outmoded  after  18  years  and  the 
onset  of  new  conditions. 


REDUCED  AIR  FARES 
(Mr  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute   and    to    revise    and    extend    his 
remajks.)  ^         .  j„„ 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
joining  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  in  efforte  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board  to 
continue  youth  fare  reducUons  on  com- 
mercial aircraft  for  students  under  22 
years  of  age  and  military  personnel.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  authorizes  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  extend  re- 
duced fares  to  retired  senior  citizens. 

The  current  poUcy  of  reduced  youtli 
fares  and  military  fares  are  under  attack 
In  the  Federal  courts  as  discriminatory 
to  the  general  traveler.  This  litigation  is 
fostered  by  Interstate  bus  operators  who 
complain  about  the  shift  of  passengers 
from  bus  to  air  transport.  Some  of  the 
major  air  carriers  also  seek  a  termina- 
tion of  these  reduced  rates  which  have 
filled  otherwise  vacant  seats  on  commer- 
cial aircraft. 

The  low-paid  serviceman  is  entitled  to 
ride  commercial  aircraft  at  reduced 
rates— otherwise  a  4-day  pass  would  be 
meaningless.  The  morale  of  the  soldier 
is  best  fortified  by  a  visit  to  his  home. 
Reduced  air  fares  for  students  have 
served  to  divert  millions  of  students  from 
the  highways  to  the  airplane  They 
would  never  travel  by  bus.  Higher  air 
travel  rates  would  force  the  student 
group  to  the  private  automobile.  Student 
highway  casualty  rates  would  multiply^ 
The  6  railUon  student  travelers  in  1968 
filled  seats  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  vacant. 

The  benefits  of  reduced  air  travel  fares 
should  be  extended  to  the  elderly  on  a 
standby,  or  seat-avaUable  basis.  Most 
elderly  citizens  living  on  retirement  in- 
come cannot  afford  to  travel  at  regular 

Several  years  ago,  the  commercial  air 
carriers  imposed  a  penalty  on  travelers 
who  canceled  air  travel  plans  without 
ample  notice.  Such  penalties  do  not  now 
exist  and  today  the  airlines  suffer  great 
expense  because  of  passengers  who  either 
make  multiple  reservations  or  do  not 
show  at  all. 

The  standby  traveler  who  uses  airline 
carrier  space  on  a  space-available  basis 
fills  a  seat  which  would  be  otherwise  \'a- 
cant.  He  takes  his  chances  on  travel.  He 
travels  at  times  of  low  travel  density. 
The  reduced  standby  travel  mte  pro- 
motes more  efficient  use  of  the  airlmes 
which  today  operate  half-vacant  air- 
craft much  of  the  time.  The  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  are  less  than  one-half  ol 
the  available  seat-miles. 
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The  elimination  of  rediiced  standby 
faree  will  only  create  more  vacant  Mats 
in  aircraft  which  at  preeent  have  twice 
as  many  seats  as  there  are  passengers. 

The  reduced  fare  schedxile  for  standby 
passengers  Is  good  for  the  airlines  and 
good  for  the  general  public. 


THE  "PTJEBLO" 


I  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscord  and  to  Include  a 
letter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  good  friend — an  ordinary 
everyday  citizen — who  expresses  discern- 
ingly and  well  his  sentiments  concerning 
the  tragic  and  sordid  case  involving  the 
Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

I  am  sure  he  bespeaks  the  sentiments 
of  many,  many  Americans  who  find  this 
whole  affair  incredible  and  who  demand 
that  never  again  will  honorable  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  military  or  civilian, 
be  abandoned  to  a  fate  which  in  some 
respeets-ls  worse  than  death. 

The  letter  follows: 

As  I  nad  in  the  newspaper  the  proceedings 
of  the  Navy  coxirt  of  inquiry  Into  the  affair  of 
the  Pueblo.  I  feel  a  deep  senae  of  resentment 
about  the  treatment  of  the  offlcers  and  men 
ot  that  lU-fated  ship,  not  only  at  the  hands 
of  the  North  Koreans  but  at  the  hands  of 
their  own  Oovemment.  A  sense  of  shame 
■weeps  over  me  as  I  become  ever  more  deeply 
aware  of  how  these  poor  souls  were  allowed 
to  slip  away  Into  an  environment  of  Commu- 
nist torture  and  hopelessness  by  the  same 
Oovemment  that  once  nurtured  the  (ace  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  and  that  is  today  acknowl- 
edged as  the  most  powerful  In  the  world. 

Why  do  we  persist  In  publicizing  the 
Navy's  exhaustive  cross-examination  of  the 
Pueblo  crew?  All  we  are  doing  Is  exposing 
the  weaknesses  of  our  Government,  the  ti- 
midity of  our  leaders,  the  pathetic  rational- 
izations of  our  patent  Inability  to  react  to  a 
real  threat,  our  obvious  unprepiu^dnees.  our 
(allure  to  recognize  that  the  chain  of  our 
world-wide  defenses  Is  no  stronger  than  Its 
weakest  link  Certainly,  the  exammatlons 
taking  place  at  Coronado.  California,  do  not 
reflect  on  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  except  to 
show  their  status  as  sacrlflccs  offered  up  to 
the  Red  enemy  In  favor  of  "not  rocking  the 
boat"  or  not  creating  a  more  serious  crisis 
which  might  call  (or  firm  and  truly  American 
action. 

Just  what  are  we  afraid  of?  And  If  we  are 
so  afraid  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
fast  and  (orce(ul  action  on  our  part,  why  Is 
It  that  little  naUons  like  North  Korea  are 
not  similarly  afraid?  Just  how  can  we  ex- 
pect oxu  military  men  to  carry  on  In  unself- 
ish and  dedicated  performance  of  their  du- 
ties when  Incidents  Uke  the  Pueblo  demon- 
strate no  real  Intention  to  back  them  up 
and  to  move  heaven  and  earth.  If  need  be. 
In  the  process.  These  men  of  the  Pueblo  were 
not  cloak  and  dagger  types,  operaUng  covert- 
ly behind  enemy  lines.  They  were  not  of 
the  sort  who.  If  captured,  must  never  be 
ikcknowledged.  They  were  military  men.  uni- 
formed personnel,  performing  their  mission 
(even  If  one  of  Intelligence)  In  an  overt 
manner.  They  should  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  response  to  their  call  (or  help  (rom 
any  US.  military  capability  within  range, 
immediately  and  without  question.  The  plain 
truth  o(  the  matter  Is  that  they  were  aban- 
doned by  their  own.  shame(ully  abandoned, 
.^nd  this  travesty  Is  still  being  pursued 
through  the  medium  o{  a  public  court  o( 
inquiry. 

I  wonder  and  so  does  many  another  Ameri- 
can what  this  court  of  inquiry  hopes  to 
prove?  So  far  it  proves  nothing  except  ab- 


ject failure  on  ths  part  of  our  elvlUan  and 
military  leadership  to  deal  courageously  with 
a  bunch  of  bandits  In  North  Korea.  And  In 
the  process  It  demonstrates  beyond  belief  the 
failure  of  our  Oovemment  to  plan  In  depth 
an  efficient  Intelligence  operation  and  to 
effectively  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  abroad. 

Hall  to  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  I  I  honor 
them  for  enduring  their  trial  of  flre — I  sym- 
pathize with  them  for  wtiat  they  are  going 
through  now — I  hope  no  other  Anierlcans 
win  ever  have  to  share  their  experience — I 
hope  no  other  American  will  ever  have  to 
feel  so  alone,  so  left  to  his  own  devices  by  a 
country  he  was  bom  and  bred  to  trust  and 
love  and  expect  great  things  of. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  ME- 
MORIAL CXDMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Resolution 
32,  73d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  VS.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Hats,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Camp. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(b),  Public  Law 
88-630,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House :  Mr.  Huif qatk,  Mr.  Rkuss,  Mr. 
Berry,  and  Mr.  Cunnincham. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  MORT- 
GAGE INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(b),  Public  Law  90- 
301,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  To  Study  Mortgage 
Interest  Rates  and  the  Availability  of 
Mortgage  Credit  at  a  Reasonable  Cost  to 
the  Consumer  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House :  Mrs.  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Brock. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Cler":  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Honorable  the  Spxajux, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Sn:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  se.-iled  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
said  to  contain  a  message  (rom  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  a  special  study  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. This  envelope  was  received  In  the 
Office  of  the  Clerk  at  3:56  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. February  19.  1969. 
.Sincerely. 

Pat  Jennings. 

Clerk. 


SPECIAL  STUDY  OF  HEADSTART 
PROGRAM.  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  91-75) 

The  srEAKER  Icid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  309  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  directed  the 
President  to  make  a  special  study  of 
whether  responsibility  for  administering 
the  Head  Start  program  should  be  left 
with  the  OCace  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
or  whether  it  should  be  delegated  or 
ti-ansf erred  to  another  agency.  Congress 
asked  that  a  report  of  this  study  be  sub- 
mitted by  March  1,  1969. 

I  am  submitting  the  report  herewith. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  heads  of  the  Executive 
departments  and  agencies  concerned. 

The  study  concludes  that  Head  Start 
should  be  delegated  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It 
leaves  for  later  determination  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  program  should 
eventually  be  transfened.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated in  a  message  to  Congress  today, 
I  will  present  a  set  of  recommendations 
before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  a  permanent  status  and  organiza- 
tional structure  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  At  that  time,  I  will 
make  a  recommendation  on  whether 
Head  Start  should  be  transferred,  or 
whether  it  should  remain  a  delegated 
program. 

Section  308  of  the  same  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  directed 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  means  by  which 
the  existing  Job  Corps  facilities  and  pro- 
grams might,  if  determined  feasible,  be 
transferred  to  State  or  joint  Federal- 
state  operation.  The  Commissioner  was 
directed  to  report  his  findings  to  Con- 
gress by  March  1,  1969. 

As  my  message  today  indicated,  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  Job 
Corps  will  be  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  effective  July  1.  The  ques- 
tion of  State  or  Joint  Federal-state  op- 
eration is  a  complex  one  which  may  well 
be  affected  by  the  over-all  manpower- 
development  proposals  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  light  of  these  developments,  and  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  asked  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, along  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Manpower,  and  the  Director 
of  GEO,  to  work  with  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  preparing  a 
report  resr>onsive  to  the  Congressional 
directive  to  be  submitted  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  As  directed  by  Congress, 
the  Acting  Commissioner  will  also  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  officials,  with 
State  officials  and  with  concerned  indi- 
viduals. 

In  its  request  for  these  studies,  I  rec- 
ognize the  interest  of  Congress  in  a 
constant  evaluation  and  review  of  the 
way  in  which  new,  experimental  pro- 
grams are  being  administered,  and  in 
the  measurement  of  their  results.  I  wel- 
come that  Interest,  I  share  it.  and  I  will 
attempt  to  be  responsive  to  It. 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Th«  White  House,  February  19.  1969. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  MICHAEL  MUNKACSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Symincton)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey  (Mr.  Patten)    is  recognized  for  30 

minutes.  „%.--« 

Mr   PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
20  1969.  marks  the  125th  anniversaiy  of 
the  birth  of  Michael  Munk&csy— 1844- 
1900— Hungary's  most  prominent  painter 
in  the  19th  century  whose  fame  and  ma- 
terial success  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  sale  of  his  works— numbering  more 
than  60— to  various  private  and  public 
collections  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
end  of  the  1880s,  Munkacsy  was  one  of 
the    most   celebrated    painters   1"  /"is 
country.  His  tremendous  success  Is  to  De 
attributed  here  mainly  to  his  medal-win- 
ning oil  paintings:  "Last  Dav  of  a  Man 
Condemned   to   Death."    1870    "Milton 
Dictating  Paradise  Lost'  to  His  Daugh- 
ters "  1878,  and  his  two  huge  canvases 
on  Biblical  subjects,  "Christ  Before  Pi- 
late "    1881,   and   "Christ   on   Calvary 
1884   all  in  possession  of  American  col- 
lectors or  institutions.  His  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  1886  established  numerous  new 
contacts  between  intellectuals  and  phi- 
lanthropists in  this  counti-y  and  Europe, 
and  reinforced  the  interests  in  the  free- 
dom-seeking nations  of  Europe,  advo- 
cated so  eloquently  by  Louis  Kossuth  and 
his  exiled  associates  while  on  a  tour  or 
this  land  of  ours  in  1851  and  1852. 

Michael  Munk&csy's  career  as  an  art- 
ist was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  ones 
in  the  19th  century.  Having  lost  his  par- 
ents in  his  early  childhood,  he  earned 
his  living  as  a  carpenters  apprentice 
when  his  artlsUc  talents  were  discovered 
and  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive an  education  as  an  art  student  m 
Budapest.  During  these  early  years  the 
subjects  of  his  Interest  were  connected 
mostly  with  the  memories  of  the  war  lost 
by  Hungary  against  the  Invading  armies 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  the  Rus- 
sian czar  in  1849.  Also,  the  social  Ills, 
caused  mainly  by  the  ensuing  miUtary 
occupation  of  the  country  which  lasted 
for  more  than  a  decade,  were  treated 
vividly  by  the  yoimg  artist.  A  prize  re- 
ceived at  an  art  exhibit  opened  the  way 
for  him  to  DOsseldorf.  Germany,  then 
one  of  the  foremost  centers  of  the  arts 
In  Europe. 

While  In  Dtisseldorf ,  Munkacsy  became 
acquainted  with  John  R.  Talt,  a  young 
American  artist,  whose  selfless  friendship 
and  high  regard  for  Munkdcsy's  person 
and  talent  resulted  In  the  first  commis- 
sion of  real  impact  for  Michael  Mun- 
kacsy. In  response  to  this  commission 
from  J.  Wilstach  of  Philadelphia,  the 
yoxmg  Hungarian  painter  created  a  re- 
markable work,  "The  Last  Day  of  a  Man 
Condemned  to  Death,"  which  won  a  gold 
medal  at  the  1870  exhibit  of  the  Salon  m 
Paris,  and  made  the  name  of  Munkacsy 
famous  all  over  Europe.  From  then  on, 
Munkacsy's  ascension  to  world  fame,  ac- 
celerated through  the  establishment  of  a 
splendid  residence  in  Paris,  which  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  important  meet- 
ing places  of  the  leading  spirits  of  Intel- 
lectual circles  In  the  French  capital,  de- 
veloped as  one  of  the  most  breathtaking 
achievements  In  the  drama  of  human 
artistic  endeavor.  His  great  composition, 


"Milton  Dictating  'Paradise  Lost  to  His 
Daughters."  1878.  won  for  him  another 
gold  medal  at  the  Salon.  After  a  tri- 
umphant tour  of  the  painting  through- 
out England  and  continental  Europe.  It 
was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  for  the 
Lenor  Library  in  New  York,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  high  cultural  tasks  of  that  insti- 
tution. The  climax  of  Munkdcsy  s  artis- 
tic career  and  popularity,  however,  came 
with  his  two  great  canvases  on  Biblical 
subjects.  "Christ  Before  Pilate.     1881. 
and  "Christ  on  Calvai-y."   1884,  which 
were  acquired  by  John  Wanamaker  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  highest  pricesever 
paid  to  an  artist  up  to  that  time.  These 
two  huge  paintings,  while  on  tour  in 
Europe,  and  later  in  the  United  States, 
attracted  millions  of  people,  and  evoked 
the    highest    praises    from    art    cnt\cs, 
clergymen,  and  from  viewers  of  all  walks 

of  life. 

After   his    departure   from    America, 
Munk&csy  was  awarded  nobility  by  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  I,  as  King  of  Hun- 
gai-y,  and  was  recognized  in  his  native 
country  as  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of 
Hungary.    On    two    occasions,    he    was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor  In  France, 
and  received  other  high  decorations  from 
various  countries  of  Europe.  But  aU  ex- 
pressions of  recognition  coming  f  roin  the 
high  and  the  mighty  did  not  bring  about 
any  change  In  the  straightforward  out- 
look and  basic  honesty  of  Munk&csy.  His 
warm  Interest  In  the  problems  of  the 
lowly  and  the  poor  found  Its  expression  in 
paintings  such  as  "Nocturnal  Tramps, 
1873    'Pawn  Shop,"  1874,  or  "The  Strike. 
1895  and  are  recognized  by  art  historians 
as  proofs  of  his  Involvement  with  the  is- 
sues concerning  the  forgotten,  the  under- 
privileged masses  of  his  time. 

Munk&csy's  influence  upon  our  society 
derives  not  only  from  the  two  great  Bibli- 
cal  works   which,   according   to   John 
Wanamaker's  Instructions,  are  exhibited 
every  year  during  the  Lenten  and  Easter 
season  in  the  Grand  Court  of  the  Wan- 
amaker store  in  Philadelphia  and  viewed 
by  countless  numbers  of  people,  many  of 
whom  as  it  is  well  known  travel  there  for 
the  single  purpose  of  seeing  these  won- 
derful works  with  their  own  eyes    but 
also  from  his  numerous  other  works  aU 
over  this  country  which,  by  themselves, 
provide  an  astonishing  spectrum  of  the 
great  qualities  of  this  Hungarian  painter 
both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man  of  true 
compassion  for  his  feUow  human  beings. 
I  Include  the  following  contemporary 
opinions  on  Munk&csy's  art  and  person- 
ality at  this  point: 
Gotthold  Neuda.  Paris:  "Munkacsy  is  not 

only  an  artist  of  great  lnt»l'»<*"*V7;»,  not 
also  the  creator  of  a  genre;  he  l^orlglnal^ not 
only  by  his  style  of  painting,  but  mucli  more 
so  by  the  choice  of  his  subjects  and  by  the 
characteristic  comprehension  of  J^  ^^f,; 
the  spirit  of  which  is  reflected  In  his  works. 
("Milton",  1878) 

"At  the  beginning  of  his  career  be  c^^o^e 
national.  Hungarian  subjects,  but  B/adually 
he  widened  the  scope  of  his  observation  and 
addressed  himself  to  a  more  universal  muse. 
But  whether  he  leads  us  Into  a  Hungarian 
peasant  house,  a  Westphalian  tavern,  or  a 
^slan  pawnbrokers'  ofBce,  everywhere  his 
regards  penetrate  Into  the  Immediate  and 
I^ullar  life  of  forms  and  figures,  and  dls- 
cover  their  artistic  element;  everywhere  he 
gives  us  well  understood  and  real  types,  and 
his  paintings,  which  impress  themselves  on 
MS  ^ntem^rarles  by  force  of  character  nnd 


dramatic  expression,  will  In  future  have  the 
value  of  historical  testUnony  of  the  popular 
life  of  our  time."  (1878)  ^„„,„»i  „^ 

•Therein  lies,  I  believe,  the  principal  ex- 
cellence  of  Munk&csy,  to  which,  however 
his  brilliant  talent  for  colouring  and  his 
mastery  over  all  expedients  In  the  art  ol 
painting  have  most  powerfully  contributed, 
joined  to  these,  as  it  were,  democratic  fea- 
tures of  his  art.  he  owes  his  popularity  also 
to  the  strong,  dramatic  Instinct,  which  ani- 
mates his  creations  and  to  the  breadth  of 
sombre,  suppressed  passion,  which  gives  them 
an  overwhelming,  tragic  expression.     (  Mii- 

*°"In  his  'Milton  Dictating  Paradise  Lost  to 
His  Daughters'  Munkicsy  shows  himself  a 
complete  master  ot  himself,  powerful  and 
original  as  heretofore,  but  at  the  same  time 
frel  from  that  dark  manner  which  some 
critics  complain  of  in  his  former  works,  unit- 
ing the  most  brilliant  coloris  with  a  remark- 
able simplicity  of  means."  (1878) 

Albert  Wolf.  Le  Figaro.  Pans  -MunkAcsi. 
who  lives  and  works  in  our  midst,  should  be 
counted  amongst  the  French;  he  is  more 
Parisian  than  Hungarian."   (1878) 

Gazette  dti  Grand-Duchi  de  Luxembourg. 
•Munk&csy.  by  birth"  Hungarian,  has  almost 
become  a  Luxembourger,  as  much  on  account 
of  his  yearly  prolonged  residence  amongst 
lis  on  his  estates  In  the  canton  of  Redange, 
as  well  as  by  the  sympathy  which  he  has  al- 
ways shown  to  the  Grand-Duchy.     (187»> 

Emile  Bergerat,  Journal  Offleiel,  Paris:  or 
all  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,  this  is  the  picture  one  Is  delighted  most 
to  come  back.  I  believe  that  we  have  here  be- 
fore our  eyes  one  of  those  perfectly  executed 
works,  to  which  even  the  most  ill-humoured 
critic  must  accord  the  epithet  'chef-d  oeu- 
vre'  There  Is  but  one  universal  voice  as 
to  this  Milton  being  one  of  t^e  best  paint- 
ings that  have  been  produced  for  the  last 
twenty  years."   (1878) 

W  Wvl  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ncu 
Zilricher  Zeitung:  "Never,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  paintings,  have  I  seen  an  Impor- 
tant action  of  the  mind  represented  in  a 
more  captivating  manner.  «ever  a  less  osten- 
tatious and  simpler  use  of  artistic  means 
MunkLsy  is  the  painter  of  this  masterwork^ 
which  would  have  delighted  Velasquez,  the 
painter  Of  Philip  IV..  for  It  Is  Pf  "t^i  w  th 
Ihat  chaste,  natural  modesty,  which  disdain^ 

^"f»So^.^"c''ns.  Be/ore  Pilate,  byjf 
Munkacsy"    (Paris.   Ch.   Sedelmeyer    1886)^ 
•The    celebrated     painting    -Christ     Before 
Pilate'   is  uncontestedly  the  "nasterplece  of 
Michael  von  Munk&csy,  the  B^a^est  painter 
of  modern  time,  who  Is  "l^ewlse  one  of  the 
irreatest  masters  of  all  times,  and  who  has 
SsSd  his  name  in  ^olfnleU.TsXnt^e 
book  of  honour  ol  the  noble  art  of  painting. 
Which  art  he  has  surrounded  with  a  new  and 
imperishable      splendour.-Parls,       Lo"«°": 
Vienna,  Beriln.  Stockholm,  Buda-Pest    Am^ 
sterdam,  Manchester.  Brussels,  etc    have  had 
already  the  opportunity  of  seemB  *^/«  P^^^^ 
ture;  two  millions  of  lovers  of  the  Art  have 
admired  It;  the  professional  critics  of  both 
worlds  have  paid  enthusiastic  homage  to  the 
powerful    creation.    A^d    yet    the    Imposmg 
triumphal    procession    of    this    great    work 
'through  Europe  is  as  yet  but  half  ^ccc,m- 
niish^-    for   Spain.  Portugal,   Italy.  Russia. 
K^nla  and^Turkey  still  await   with  un 
satisfied  longing,   that  unique  s»fht.  J^l^»^_ 
different  agents  have  zealously  tr'ed  to  pro 
cure  them    even  at  the  greatest  sacrifice*^ 
?i"  author  of  the  ^P^endid  ^Intlng  ^l^ 
proprietor  and  artistic  publisher.  Mr.  S«iei 
mwer    have    arrested   Its   victorious   march 
trough    Europe:    because    the    'nvltatlons 
from    America    have    dally    become    more 
nuSero^  and  more  pressing,  a'^'i^became  a 
tribute  of  due  gratitude  has  to  he  I«ld  to 
the  United  States,   whose  art-patrons  were 
amoSs  the  first  to  recognize  and  appreciate 

^^^o^'^rs'^JrrEuroS' has  followed  the  de- 
velopment  of  this  chosen  .irtlst.  first  with 
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•tt«ntion,  then  with  ftdmlrmtlon  mnd  laatly 
with  enthiulaam:  but  Ain«rlea  may  boaat  oi 
tbe  loftier  triumph  of  poi— ■Ing  the  greater 
niimber  of  MunkAcsy**  pcUntlnga,  Including 
■ome  of  the  most  Important  If  Hungary  U  bla 
native  home,  and  Prance  hia  arttatlo  one, 
America  la  gradually  becoming  tbe  laatlng 
home  of  his  works.** 

"Works  by  Munkicsy  are  In  the  collections 
of  Messieurs  Vanderbllt.  Astor,  Marquand, 
Aug.  Belmont.  Moris  (sic!)  K.  Jesup,  Judge 
Hilton.  Perd.  Blumenthal,  C.  J.  Osbom,  O.  D. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Rob.  L.  Stuart,  Miss  Wolfe.  W.  B. 
Walters,  of  Baltimore.  J.  WUstach  and  H.  C. 
Olbson  of  Philadelphia.  (Mr  )  Rice  of  Boston, 
and  others." 

The  New  York  Herald.  May  30.  t»81  (from 
it$  Paris  corretpondent)  :  "The  Salon  cuts 
but  a  poor  figure,  after  all,  beside  half  a 
dozen  private  exhibitions  now  open  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  Paris.  Munkacsy's  single  picture 
of  Christ  Before  Pilate'  which  for  some  weeks 
has  been  attracting  thous.inds  to  the  gal- 
leries of  M.  Sedelmeyer  In  the  Rue  Rochefou- 
cauld, Is  In  Itself  better  worth  one's  study 
than  all  that  hangs  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrle  It  rises  above  them  all 
by  a  head  and  shoulders — Indeed  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  compare  It  with  them.  In  the 
one  CMa  we  have  to  deal  with  a  work  of 
gBnlus,  Iq  the  other,  at  the  best,  there  Is  only 
talent.'* 

The  American  Register,  Parlt.  May  14. 
1881:  "The  great  event  In  the  artistic  world 
after  the  recent  opening  of  the  Salon  is  the 
exhibition  of  Munkikcsy's  painting.  'Christ 
Before  Pilate',  which,  as  our  Paris  readers 
know,  was  finished  too  late  to  be  received  at 
the  Salon,  and  which  the  Mus^  des  Arts 
Decoratlfs  finally  saw  fit  to  decline  exhibiting 
by  Itself.  Since  Monday  le  tout  Paria  artis- 
tique  and  the  lovers  of  art  of  every  national- 
ity have  flocked  to  Sedelmeyer's  Oallery,  6. 
Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  to  look  at  and  ad- 
mire the  artist's  last  and  probably  grandest 
creation.  We  would  not  fall  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  unique  exhibition, 
all  the  more  so  as  we  are  told  that  not  only 
have  several  offers  been  made  for  the  paint- 
ing, but  that  In  all  likelihood  the  same  may 
speedily  become  the  property  of  one  of  our 
countrymen,   a   well-known   patron   of  art." 

The  Times,  London.  January  24.  1884  {on 
"Christ  on  Calvary") :  "This  picture  la  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  perfect  which  have 
been  produced  for  many  a  year,  combining  all 
the  majesty  of  classic  schools  with  the  mod- 
em and  personal  stamp  that  marks  it  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  one  gases  on  this 
picture  and  hears  Munk^sy  speak,  one 
realises  the  feelings  which  the  contempo- 
raries of  Rubens,  Murlllo  or  Veronese  must 
have  experienced  when  they  conversed  with 
those  great  masters  who  were  destined  to  be 
handed  down  to  the  admiration  of  posterity." 

Sew  York  Times,  March  18.  1885:  "The 
Calvary'  of  to-day.  over  which  not  only  the 
world  of  art  but  the  world  of  fashions,  of 
thought,  and  of  religion  Is  at  present  wonder- 
ing. Is  Indeed  a  marvellous  picture.  Taking 
all  things  Into  consideration.  It  Is  a  strange 
subject  to  offer  in  this  century  of  unbelief,  of 
scepticism,  and  of  scofflni?  Who  has  time  now 
to  think  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows?  What  artist 
living  In  Christian  England  ever  dares  to  offer 
such  scenes  to  the  critical  public,  and  who 
could  Imagine  such  a  subject  coming  from  a 
Paris  studio,  where  even  the  last  rags  and 
shreds  of  religion  are  cast  scornfully  to  the 
winds?" 

The  Morning  Post,  London.  May.  1884: 
"Byron  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Florence, 
on  his  return  from  the  Plttl  Palace,  that  he 
was  drunk  with  beauty.'  The  like  effect  has 
been  produced  here  by  Munk&csy's  noble  pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion.  Every  one  Is  en- 
tranced. Intoxicated  with  this  most  sublime 
conception,  perhaps  which  has  been  ever 
transferred  to  canvas — of  which,  by  the  way. 
It  covers  nearly  half  of  an  acre.  For  many 
centuries  past  the  Crucifixion  has  been 
treated   od   naiueam.   The   greatest   artists. 


ancient  and  modem,  have  represented  the 
awful  tragedy  with  the  revolting  realism  of  a 
murder  scene  at  Madame  Tuasaud's  or  the 
Mus^  Orevln.  Their  CrucUlxlona  are  as  hor- 
rible as  the  wax  figures  In  the  famous 
Penayrou  murder  or  the  horrors  of  the  dls- 
sectlug  room.  The  great  Hungarian  has  di- 
vested the  subject  of  all  Its  hideous  reallams, 
and  has  set  it  upon  his  canvas  In  all  Its 
sublime  majesty.  The  contemplation  of  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  event  In  history  ap- 
pals the  gazing  multitude,  yet  attracts  them 
by  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  com- 
position; the  colouring,  the  draperies,  all  are 
beyond  praise.  Tbe  heart  beats  with  pity,  but 
It  Is  not  stirred  Into  repulsion." 

Mrthodist  Time*.  March  12.  1885:  "Mr. 
MunkiU»y  has  given  to  the  world  one  of  the 
noblest  pictures  of  our  incarnate  Lord  which 
this  century  has  produced." 

The  IrUh  Tribune.  March  S.  1887:  "Stand- 
ing In  front  of  this  marvelous  conception 
(now  being  exhibited  In  Newcastle-on-T>-ne) , 
as  we  did  the  other  day.  It  was  Indeed  dif- 
ficult to  re<illze  that  nineteen  centuries  hare 
passed  away,  since  the  enactment  of  the  most 
sublime  tragedy  of  the  world's  history. 

"This  largest  and  latest  of  Munkicsy's 
works  Is  perhaps  the  best  descrlt>ed  Xrf  saytnc 
that  In  artistic  touch,  power  of  expresaslon, 
and  minute  faithfulness  of  detail.  It  U  simply 
marvellous.  A  hallowed  hush  seems  to  en- 
shrine It,  and  we  can  almost  feel  ourselves 
shrouded  In  that  deep  darkness  which  was 
'over  all  the  earth  until  the  ninth  hour'." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  add  I 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  tliis  special  order  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  preparation  and  research 
done  by  my  good  friend  Dr.  Elemer  Bako 
of  the  Slavic  and  Central  European  Divi- 
sion of  the  Congressional  Library. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
artists  are  gifts  of  God  to  humanity, 
their  importance  and  their  message 
transcends  the  national,  religious,  and 
historical  differences  of  nations.  Today 
when  technology  seems  to  be  so  much 
in  ascendancy  as  to  relegate  tlie  human- 
istic works  of  the  mind  into  the  t>ack- 
ground  and  when  art  has  become  ab- 
stract and  so  individualistic  that  only  a 
few  who  understand  the  key  to  Its  sym- 
bolism can  decipher  the  message  and  en- 
joy the  medium,  it  is  well  to  recall  the 
great  artists  of  the  past,  especially  those 
whose  message  is  modern  enough  in  form 
and  structure  to  be  understood  by  us. 

Such  an  artist  was  Michael  de  Mun- 
kacsy,  the  most  famoua  Hungarian 
artist-painter  of  all  times.  He  was  not 
favored  by  fate  in  his  childhood.  His 
father,  a  subordinate  ofBcial  in  the  Aus- 
trian customs  service,  was,  despite  his 
German  origin,  a  loyal  Hungarian  who 
Joined  Kossuth's  army  in  1848-49  to 
fight  for  Hungarian  independence.  In  the 
reverses  which  followed  upon  the  ensuing 
Russian  occupation  in  1849.  his  father 
wa«  thrown  in  Jail,  fell  sick,  and  died 
there.  The  4-year-old  Michael,  whose 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  was 
adopted  by  an  aunt  who  was  killed  by 
robbers  as  were  Michaels  other  relatives. 
He  was  asleep  during  the  ravage  and 
awakened  in  the  morning  to  find  him- 
self near  to  the  corpse  of  his  aunt.  An 
uncle  became  his  foster-father,  but  be- 
ing poor,  he  apprenticed  Michael  to  a 
carpenter  at  Bekescsaba.  Michael  soon 
made  it  to  journeyman,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  some  high  school  students 
who  taught  him  to  write  and  read. 
Soon  he  was  reading  the  German  p)oet 
ScliiKer  and  tried  to  write  poetry  him- 


self. As  a  carpenter  he  had  to  do  painting 
and  decorations  on  his  cheat  of  drawers. 
Soon  he  found  that  he  had  the  talent  for 
painting. 

He  persuaded  his  uncle,  who  was  now 
In  better  financial  condition,  to  let  him 
study  with  a  portrait  painter.  He  soon 
went  to  Budapest  where  he  succeeded  in 
selling  several  of  his  paintings  for  in- 
creasing prices,  but  unable  to  enter  the 
Vienna  Academy.  Despite  his  failure  and 
the  ensuing  eye  sickness  that  almost 
blinded  him  for  a  while,  he  left  Budapest 
again  and  worked  at  Munich.  Finally 
fortune  favored  him.  His  painting,  "The 
Deluge."  won  first  prize  in  Budapest  and 
two  others  also  won  substantlaJ  prizes. 
One  of  his  contemporary  biographers 
describes  him  at  Dilsseldorf  as  follows: 

He  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the  In- 
fluence of  Knaus.  but  he  soon  found  himself 
more  a  master  than  a  pupil.  With  the  hard, 
dry,  conventional  Dilsseldorf  school  he  had 
little  sympathy.  He  startled  the  whole  raft  of 
mediocrities  there,  as  the  advent  of  a  larger 
fish  might  startle  the  minnows  In  the  pool. 

In  Dilsseldorf,  he  made  his  first  Ameri- 
can contacts,  with  the  painter  John  R. 
Tait.  the  wealthy  businessman  from 
Philadelphia.  J.  WUstach.  The  latter 
commissioned  his  first  major  painting: 
"The  Last  Day  of  a  Man  Condemned  to 
Death,"  which  Munkdesy  sent  in  1870  to 
the  Paris  Salon  competition.  The  paint- 
ing was  considered  the  picture  of  the 
year  by  the  French  Jury  and  was  awarded 
a  medal.  Upon  receiving  the  news  Mun- 
k&csy  returned  to  Hungary  for  a  visit 
and  then  left  for  Paris.  His  next  work 
was  entitled  "War  Time,"  an  episode 
from  Hungarian  life  when  the  woimded 
are  treated  upon  their  return  from  the 
battlefield.  Two  years  later  Munk&csy 
won  a  second  and  third  medal  from  the 
Paris  Salon  and  married  the  young  wid- 
ow of  a  rich  landed  proprietor  from  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg — Baron  de 
Marches — and  established  a  home  In 
Paris  where  princes,  world  famous  paint- 
ers, artists  and  businessmen  were  wel- 
comed and  feted.  In  1878  at  the  World 
Exposition  In  Paris  he  won  the  highest 
prize  with  his  "Blind  Milton  Dictating 
•Paradise  Lost'  to  His  Daughters."  Tills 
painting  now  hangs  in  the  public  library 
In  New  York,  and  received  the  Legion  of 
Honor  from  the  French  Republic. 

His  greatest  paintings  were  "Clirist 
Before  Pilate"  and  "Christ  on  Calvary." 
Completed  in  1881  and  1884,  respectively, 
they  toured  Europe  for  years  before  au- 
diences cumulatively  exceeding  2  million 
people.  In  1886.  Munkacsy's  two  master- 
pieces came  to  America  where  they  toured 
the  Eastern  States.  Soon  thereupon  Mun- 
kdcsy  himself  visited  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington,  DC,  received 
by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  John  Wanamaker 
who  thereafter  purchased  both  paint- 
ings, and  several  other  major  families  of 
the  day  on  the  east  coast,  painting  por- 
traits of  several  of  the  Wanamakers  and 
Mrs.  Pulitzer.  The  critics'  notices  were 
ravenous,  the  Mall  and  Express  wrote  on 
November  20, 1888,  as  follows: 

The  most  phenomenal  career  In  the  art  of 
recent  times  Is  that  of  Michael  Munkacsy, 
who  in  the  space  of  ten  years  leaped  from 
Indigence  and  obscurity  Into  opulence  and 
fame,  and  whose  genius.  In  the  painter's 
thirty-seventh  year,  culminated  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  century. 
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Oreat  artists  exist  among  his  contempo- 
raries .  .  .  but  not  one  of  them  exemplifies 
to  the  same  extsnt,  or  gives  an  equal  sense 
of  reality  to  the  Idea— rather  felt  than  com- 
prehended by  those  who  entertain  It — of  In- 
spiration. 

Munk&csy  was  not  a  painter  of  the 
elite.  Most  of  his  subjects,  except  the  Bib- 
lical ones,  deal  with  small  people,  even 
with  workers  and  strikers.  However,  he 
always  kept  his  belief  in  the  noble  side 
of  man's  character  and  in  the  divine  in 
history.  A  modem  realist,  his  Biblical 
paintings  occaisioned  church  services 
under  them  while  on  tour  and  as  the 
Reverend  William  M.  Taylor  stated  it  in 
1882: 

It  Is  not  often  that  a  painter  becomes  a 
preacher:  but  It  will  be  long  before  I  can  for- 
get the  sermon  that  Munk6csy  preached  to 
me. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
great  artists  belong  to  all  mankind  in 
their  quest  for  beauty  and  truth.  This 
is  of  course  true  of  the  greatest  artist- 
painter  the  Hungarian  nation  ever  pro- 
duced Mlchad  de  Munkdcsy,  1844-1900. 
Today  marks  his  125th  birthday  anni- 
versary, and  so  we  commemorate  him  as 
a  great  artist,  a  man  of  inspiration, 
realism  and  endless  search  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  noble  in  men. 

Munk&csy  was  as  much  at  home  in 
painting  the  most  hallowed  figure  of  hu- 
man history,  the  Christ,  as  in  depicting 
the  life  of  simple  Hungarian  peasants 
and  the  p>oor. 

Munk&csy  himself  experienced  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  life  in  his  early  childhood 
and  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  despite  a 
meteoric  rise  to  fame  and  opulence  dur- 
ing the  1870's  and  1880's  when  his  F>aint- 
ings  sold  for  as  much  as  $150,000  and 
were  seen  by  2  million  people  in  Europe 
alone. 

Munk&csy  visited  America  in  1886  and 
toured  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  received  and 
feted  by  people  like  Joseph  Pulitzer  of 
the  New  York  World  and  John  Wana- 
maker. 

Munk&csy,     while     an     international 
painter  in  his  message  and  style,  re- 
mained a  loyal  Hungarian  to  his  death. 
Except  for  his  Biblical  and  portraiture 
work,  most  of  his  canvases  deal  with 
specifically  Hungarian  folk  themes.  One 
of  his  famous  canvases.  "The  Coming 
of  the  Magyars  to  Hungary,"  decorates 
the  hall  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 
Many    of    Munkacsy's    paintings    are 
found  in  the  United  States.  A  former 
Governor  of  Michigan.  Russell  A.  Alger, 
bought  some   of   Munkacsy's  paintings 
and  several  of  them  are  still  in  Michigan. 
But  the   greatest  number  are  in  New 
York  in  private  and  public  collections, 
including  one  at  the  public  library  and 
one  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
In  Philadelphia  there  are  several  In  the 
possession   of   the   Wanamaker   family. 
The  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  and  "Christ 
cin  Calvary"  are  exhibited  during  Holy 
Week  every  year  in  the  Grand  Court  of 
the  Wanamaker  store. 

Let  us  then  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  this  great  artist,  Mimkicsy. 
the  humanist  and  the  loyal  Hungarian 
patriot  whose  works  have  become  widely 
known  not  only  In  Europe  but  here  in 
America  and  whose  idea  content  was 
never  far  from  the  principles  of  freedom 


and  democracy  which  the  people  of  this 
Republic  revere. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  our 
gifted  Himgarian  friends  have  contrib- 
uted more  than  their  share  to  the  world 
of  the  arts.  Their  many  talents  glitter  in 
theater,  music,  literature;  in  sculpture 
and  painting. 

Today  marks  the  125th  birthday  anni- 
versary of  one  of  Hungary's  finest  paint- 
ers, Michael  Munkacsy,  whose  works 
are  as  renowned  in  this  Nation  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Who  is  not  familiar  with  his  great 
"Milton  Dictating  'Paradise  Lost'  to  His 
Daughters"?  And  who  has  not  been 
stirred  by  what  many  consider  to  be  his 
finest  work.  "Christ  Before  Pilate"? 

The  only  Munkdcsy  original  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area  hangs  in  St. 
Mary's  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  on 
Warren  Road.  It  is  his  magnificent  41 V2 
by  21>'4  canvas,  "Transylvanian  Peas- 
ant." .  ...  ^ 
Truly  this  inspired  Hungarian  dipped 
his  brush  in  a  palette  of  universal  com- 
munication. His  paintings  transcend  the 
barriers  of  language  and  time. 

As  one  who  knows  and  loves  the  Hun- 
garian people,  who  admires  their  many- 
faceted  culture,  it  is  my  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Michael 
Munkdcsv.  who  translated  his  devotion 
to  the  spirituality  of  all  mankind  on 
canvas,  with  brilliant  and  lasting  success. 
Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  most  outstanding  Hungarian 
painter,  Michael  Munkacsy — 1844-1900 — 
recalls  the  memories  of  times  past  when 
this  great  son  of  Hungary  became  one  of 
the  most  honored  figures  in  the  opinion 
of  art  lovers  not  only  in  Europe  but  also, 
and  perhaps  even  niore,  in  this  country. 
Although  many  promment  Americans 
promoted  him  along  with  his  splendid 
artistic  career,  the  palm  belongs  to  J. 
Wilstach  and  John  Wanamaker,  both  of 
Philadelphia,  who  played  the  most  im- 
portant parts  in  helping  Munkacsy  along 
toward  his  ultimate  triumph  as  an  artist 
of  world  fame.  The  reception  accorded 
him  m  the  great  city  of  New  York,  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  this  country  in  1886.  and 
the  support  and  interest  of  great  New 
Yorkers  in  Munkacsy's  works  and  person- 
ality are  regarded  similarly  as  very  Im- 
portant factors  in  shaping  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  great  painter  of  the  19th 
century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purchase 
of  Munkacsy's  medal -winning  painting. 
"Milton  Dictating  'Paradise  Lost"  to  His 
Daughters"  in   1878,  by  Robert  Lenox 
Kennedy  for  the  Lenox  Library,  estab- 
lished the  artist's  name  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  New  York  as  something 
genuinely  their  own. 

One  must  look  back  upon  Munkacsy's 
emergence  from  the  most  humble  cir- 
cumstances as  carpenter's  apprentice  in 
a  country  town  in  Hungary.  He  had  to 
earn  his  living,  having  lost  his  parents  in 
early  childhood.  As  an  art  student,  and  a 
promising  young  painter,  he  proved  his 
talents  with  the  pencil  and  brush  and  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  to  develop  his 
abiUties  in  Budapest.  One  can  only 
marvel  how  this  urgently  creative  artist 
advanced  from  one  great  success  to  an- 
other before  he  finally  won  his  first  gold 
medal  with  'The  Last  Day  of  a  Man 
Condemned  to  Death."  at  the  1870  ex- 
hibition of  the  Salon  in  Paris. 


It  gives  us  a  warm  feeling  that  at  this 
important  turn  in  Mxmkacsy's  career  a 
commission  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
prominent  Philadelphian.  J.  Wilstach. 
This  made  it  possible  for  Munkacsy  to 
achieve  that  high  grade  of  concentration 
and  devotion  without  which  no  intellec- 
tual creation  can  be  achieved.  This  sup- 
port, awarded  to  a  promising  yoimg  art- 
ist, remains  one  of  the  most  shining  ex- 
amples of  the  deeds  of  great  American 
philanthropists  and  art  lovers,  who  still 
today  continue  to  function  as  the  patrons 
of  struggling  artists  and  other  intellec- 
tuals in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Munkacsy's  rise  to  world  fame  and  un- 
precedented material  success  for  a  paint- 
er came  when  he  completed  his  first  great 
canvas  on  a  Biblical  subject,  "Christ  Be- 
fore Pilate,"  in  1881.  Although  it  could 
not  be  exhibited  in  the  Salon,  because 
the  artist  missed  the  deadline  for  the  ex- 
hibit, the  great  work  shown  simulta- 
neously with  the  Salon's  exhibit  in  a  pri- 
vate hall  was  Immediately  recognized  by 
experts  as  "the  work  of  a  genius."  rising 
above  them  all  "that  hang  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrle  by  head  and 
shoulders."  This  much-loved  work  was 
purchased  by  John  Wanamaker.  and  was 
first  exhibited  in  New  York  together  with 
its  companion  piece,  the  magnificent 
"Christ  on  Calvary,"  1884,  which  also  be- 
came the  property  of  Wanamaker. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  unexcelled 
event.  New  York  Hungarians  sponsored 
a  dinner  honoring  Munkacsy.  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  another 
great  son  of  Hungary,  who  aLso  built  a 
spectacular  career  far  away  from  his  na- 
tive covmtry.  Surrounded  by  such  prom- 
inent guests  as  Mayor-elect  Hewitt. 
Cyrus  Field.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Carl 
Schurz,  Chaimcey  Depew.  and  other.s. 
Pulitzer  greeted  the  Hungarian  artist 
"because  true  Americans,  having  no  aris- 
tocracy, are  ready  to  worship  the  aristoc- 
racy of  virtue  and  the  royalty  of  genius." 
He  linked  Munkacsy  with  Louis  Kos- 
suth and  Franz  Liszt.  Hungary's  other 
great  sons  living  abroad  and  finished  by 
saying : 

Tonight  we  are  all  Hungarians — we  are  all 
.Americans. 


And  Pulitzer's  paper,  the  World,  wrote 
of  Munkacsy  on  November  18,  1886: 

When  the  few  great  artists  of  our  age  and 
time  shall  have  won,  by  lapse  of  centuries 
and  art  periods,  and  by  the  power  of  their 
work,  the  title  of  "old  master,"  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  Michael  De  MunVAcsy, 
the  Hungarian  painter,  will  hold  a  foremost 
place  among  the  Immortals  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, sectired  for  him  by  his  masterpiece,  ihe 
■  Clirist  Before  Pilate." 

Thus,  in  the  light  of  these  contempo- 
rary opinions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
creator  of  such  masterpieces  of  true  hu- 
manitarian content  and  spirit  remained 
the  same  honest  person  as  he  was  when 
he  first  approached  his  great  task  as  a 
youna  artist.  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
high  decorations,  praises,  and  the  un- 
paralleled material  rewards  showered 
upon  him  for  his  subsequent  works,  his 
care  for  the  poor  and  the  needy  never 
ceased— time  and  again  he  turned  to  such 
subjects  and  they  appear  in  such 
works  as  the  "Yawning  Apprentice," 
1868:  "Nocturnal  Tramps."  1873:  "Pawn 
Shop."  1874:  and    The  Strike,"  1895:  a 
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aurprisinc  variety  of  voriu  of  art  for  » 
man  who  waa  elevated  to  nobility  by 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 

It  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to 
treasure  the  memory  of  Michael  Mun- 
kacsy.  whose  life  and  works  created  so 
many  Ideas  for  later  generations  coming 
from  the  shores  of  the  old  world  in  order 
to  enrich  the  realm  of  the  new. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  a  great  pleasiure  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  world- 
renowned  Hungarian  artlst-palnter  of 
the  19th  centurj-,  Michael  de  Miuikacsy. 
bom  on  February  20.  1844. 

Munkacsy  was  not  only  a  great  master 
of  his  age.  but  a  flghter  for  himian  free- 
dom and  human  rights.  This  explains 
why  the  works  he  produced  found  as 
much  response  abroad  as  in  Hungary, 
and  why  over  80  of  his  canvases  are  to- 
day in  the  United  States  in  museums  and 
private  art  collections. 

MunkAcsy's  early  childhood  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  so-called  Bach  era  of 
Habstmrg -(Tppression  in  Hungary  follow- 
ing the  tragic  end  of  the  HunRarian  flght 
for  freedom  In  1848-49  Orphaned,  the 
young  Munkacsy  suffered  poverty  and  In- 
justice and  for  a  while  had  to  earn  his 
living  as  a  carpenter's  apprentice.  Tet  his 
talents  soon  won  him  scholarships  and 
he  moved  to  Budapest.  A  prize  won  by 
one  of  his  canvases  won  him  also  a 
scholarship  at  the  famous  Diisseldorf  Art 
School  in  Germany. 

Among  his  earliest  friends  was  the 
American  artist,  John  R.  Talt,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  through  whom  his  patron,  J. 
Wllstach  of  Philadelphia  gave  Munkacsy 
his  first  commission  for  a  large  painting. 
The  work  was  entitled  "The  Last  Day  of 
a  Man  Condemned  to  Death, "  and  won 
a  medal  at  the  Salon  at  Paris  catapulting 
the  young  artist  to  European  fame. 

His  American  connections  were  re- 
enforced  by  the  interest  developed  In  his 
works,  particularly  the  magnificent 
"Christ  Before  PUate."  by  the  PhUa- 
delphia  philanthropist.  John  Wana- 
maker  and  the  famous  editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  himself  of  Hungarian  origin, 
Joseph  Pulitzer. 

In  1886  Munkacsy  visited  the  United 
States  after  a  tour  of  his  pointing  "Christ 
Before  Pilate"  on  the  eastern  coast.  In 
New  York,  Joseph  Pulitzer  greeted  him 
with  a  Himgarlan-Ianguage  headline  in 
the  World  and  while  in  New  York  he  also 
painted  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pulitzer.  James 
B.  Townsend.  writing  in  the  November  18. 
1886.  issue  of  the  World  described  his 
work  as  follows: 

The  work  Is  a  grandly  conceived  one:  Is 
majestic  In  lu  slmpUdty  and  tells  Itt  dra- 
matic story  through  no  tricks  of  art,  but  sim- 
ply l>y  genius  guiding  the  hand  which  creat- 
ed It.  It  satisfies  and  moves  the  spectator. 
"Behold  and  look  If  there  Is  any  sorrow  like 
unto  my  sorrow,"  are  the  words  that  come 
Irresistibly  to  his  mind. 

The  New  York  Herald  also  commented 
on  the  same  day : 

It  Is  an  Impressive  and  dramatic  scene,  and 
one  which  grows  on  the  beholder.  The  "Christ 
Before  Ptlat«"  Is  a  work  which  will  b«  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  century. 

Today  the  New  York  Public  Library 
possesses  Munkacsy's  "Milton"  and  sev- 
eral other  paintings  are  in  private  col- 
lections all  over  the  country. 


MunkAcsy's  message  was  both  real  and 
Ideal.  The  subjects  were  either  simple 
people,  or  religious  motives,  but  the  mes- 
sage always  expressed  real  conflicts,  so- 
cial and  personal,  and  tried  to  ennoble 
the  concept  of  man  and  his  freedom.  His 
message  is  timeless  and  is  not  limited  to 
Hungarians  or  Americans.  He  is  striving 
to  express  man's  tmiversal  yearning  both 
for  freedom  and  a  meaningful  life. 

Mr.  HEI^STOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Joining  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  in  commemorating  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  artist- 
painter,  Michael  de  Munkacsy,  we  are 
paying  homage  not  only  to  an  artistic 
genius  but  to  a  great  champion  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  human  rights  of  his 
generation. 

Himgarian  contribution  to  music  is  too 
well  known  to  be  emphasized,  but  usiudly 
we  are  less  aware  of  the  artistic  genius 
of  Munkacsy  who  is  revered  by  his  fel- 
low countrymen  as  the  greatest  artist 
of  Hungarian  origin. 

He  is  a  representative  of  the  critical 
realist  school,  yet  the  depth  and  expres- 
.siveness  and  form  perfection  of  his  can- 
vases gave  him  the  reputation  of  an  "old 
master"  in  Tintoretto's  style.  His  themes 
were  often  Biblical  and  point  from 
the  natural  to  the  supernatural  sphere, 
yet  he  never  became  an  idealizer  of  life. 
Rather  he  tried  to  grasp  the  noble  sen- 
timents of  man,  even  among  those  op- 
pressed and  imderprivileged.  His  best- 
known  painting  in  America  became  the 
canvas  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  and  "Gol- 
gotha" both  of  which  toured  the  United 
States  on  exhibitions  and  are  annually 
shown  by  the  Wanamaker  family  dur- 
ing Holy  Week.  Munkacsy  visited  the 
United  States  in  1886  and  was  warmly 
received  not  only  by  John  Wanamaker 
but  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  indeed  by  all 
art  patrons  of  the  eastern  coast. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
elevated  to  nobility  by  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  decorated  twice  with  the  Le- 
gion d'Honneur  in  France  and  received 
the  most  coveted  artistic  prizes  of  Eu- 
rope. 

However,  in  his  heart  he  remained  the 
wmrmhearted.  compassionate  man  he 
always  had  been,  and  while  painting  pub- 
lic personages  he  did  not  forget  to  Im- 
moi-talize  in  his  paintings  the  lonely, 
the  poor,  and  the  imderprivileged.  His 
socially  reformist  paintings  Included 
"The  Strike,"  1895;  'Pawn  Shop,"  1874; 
and  even  the  early  "Yawning  Appren- 
tice" to  mention  only  a  few. 

As  his  childhood  was  embittered  by 
the  memories  of  the  Austrian  oppression 
in  Hiugary  following  the  defeat  of  the 
Himgarian  War  of  Independence,  in  his 
themes  man's  quest  for  freedom  alwa^'s 
occupied  an  important  place.  Thus,  he  is 
indeed  modern  as  well  as  classical  and 
we  are  happy  to  have  more  than  60  of 
his  paintings  in  the  United  States  in 
public  and  private  collections. 

Mr.  DUL£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  greatest  Hungarian  artist 
of  all  ages,  Michael  de  Munkacsy,  upon 
the  125th  anniversary  of  his  birth  today. 

Munkacsy  was  a  representative  of  crit- 
ical realism,  but  his  realistic  style  did  not 
prevent  him  from  dealing  with  themes 
that  were  religious  and  idealistic.  Some 
of  his  most  famous  paintings  were  con- 


nected with  Christian  religion,  Uke  the 
two  major  canvases  on  "Christ  Before' 
PUate"  and  the  "Golgotha."  and  the 
equally  fsunous  "Ecce  Homo."  His  paint- 
ings also  exude  a  great  Interest  and  com- 
passion for  those  deprived  of  freedom, 
and  he  can  be  truly  called  one  of  the 
great  champions  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms  of  his  age. 

Munkacsy's  childhood  was  overshad- 
owed by  Austrian  oppression  In  Hungary 
following  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle  for  independence  in  1848-49, 
and  tlie  theme  of  the  proud,  unbroken, 
yet  fettered  man  before  his  oppressor  is 
also  a  trademark  of  his  work,  including 
the  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

Munkacsy  had  many  connections  with 
the  United  States.  One  of  his  earliest 
friends  was  the  American  artist.  John 
R.  Talt,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Among  his 
strongest  backers  were  Mr.  J.  Wilstach 
and  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  both  of 
Philadelphia. 

Munkacsy  visited  the  United  States  in 
1888.  when  he  was  received  warmly  in 
New  York  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  tlie 
social  world,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

More  than  60  of  his  paintings  are  in 
American  public  and  private  collectioi^s, 
many  of  which  are  in  New  York,  includ- 
ing his  "Milton"  at  the  public  library. 

His  American  contemporaries  saw  in 
him  another  old  master  of  the  size  of 
Tintoretto.  Not  less  than  nine  New  York 
papers  commented  extensively  and  fa- 
vorably on  the  exhibition  of  his  "Christ 
Before  Pilate"  and  all  compared  him  to 
the  immortals  of  his  century. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting  to  remem- 
ber both  the  genius  of  arts  and  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed  peoples,  fight- 
ing for  their  national  and  personal  free- 
dom, at  this  anniversary  of  Munkacsy's 
birth. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there; 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NFL  FOOTBALL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
difficult  for  many  Members  of  Congress 
to  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  an 
athlete  who  this  year  is  expected  to  make 
an  income  of  at  least  $100,000. 

But  the  plight  of  O.  J.  Simpson,  gang- 
tackled  as  he  is  by  the  callous  monopoly 
of  professional  football,  is  the  plight  of 
more  than  1,000  young  athletes  who  are 
stripped  of  their  freedom  each  year. 
Simpson'r.  situation  is  only  more  dra- 
matic. 

Unless  Congress  takes  steps  to  correct 
these  flagrant  abuses,  Simpson  will  join 
the  eager  young  recruits  and  the  tested 
veterans  in  the  lock-step  of  slavery.  He 
will  be  a  well-paid  slave — one  of  the 
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richest  in  pro  football— but  he  wffl  be 
just  as  much  of  a  slave  as  the  lowest- 
paid  journeyman. 

Let  us  analyze  the  case  of  O.  J.  Simp- 
son to  Illustrate  how  each  and  every 
pro  player  is  victimized  by  the  current 
system : 

Simpson,  in  case  anyone  needs  to  be 
told,  is  the  moet  publicized  star  of  our 
era— perhaps  in  the  history  of  college 
football.  A  running  back  blessed  with  a 
remarkable  combination  of  size,  speed, 
strength  and  stamina,  he  made  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  country. 
He  is  possibly  the  most  sought-after 
player  by  the  pros  in  history — not  only 
because  of  his  outstanding  ability  but  be- 
cause of  his  box-office  magic. 

But  Simpson  cannot  sell  his  services  as 
a  free  man.  He  does  not  have  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  the  lowliest  laborer  in 
our  country.  He  is  told  he  must  play  in 
a  certain  city.  He  must  play  in  a  desig- 
nated league.  He  must  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  salary  with  one  owner.  And  if 
he  does  not  like  the  terms  offered,  he 
has  only  one  alternative.  He  can  quit 
football.  Simpson  is  now  in  precisely  that 
situation.  He  has  been  drafted  by  the 
Buffalo  Bills  under  league  practices  and 
is  that  team's  property.  His  recent  re- 
tention of  legal  counsel  and  threatened 
court  action  against  the  league  demon- 
strate that  he  is  the  unwilling  property 
of  the  BUls. 

Such  unconscionable  restraints  stem 
from  two  practices:  the  effective  evasion 
of  football's  own  "option  clause,"  and  the 
common  draft  of  the  merged  National 
and  American  Football  Leagues. 

In  theory,  the  "option  clause"  seems 
justified.  It  is  purportedly  necessary  to 
create  stability  among  league  members 
and  to  curtail  wholesale  yearly  raids  on 
persormel  by  richer  owners.  This  clause 
in  the  standard  contract  provides  in  es- 
sence that,  when  a  player  signs  a  con- 
tract Initially,  or  renews  it,  he  also 
gives  the  club  an  option  on  his  services 
for  the  following  year  under  the  same 
terms.  However,  the  player  may  decline 
to  grant  this  option  and  thereby  suffer 
a  10-percent  cut  in  his  current  contract. 
In  this  case,  the  player  can  then  sign 
with  any  team  for  the  following  season 
as  a  "free  agent." 

This,  in  my  view,  ts  not  an  unreason- 
able restraint.  Indeed,  the  late  Bert  Bell, 
former  NFL  commissioner,  argued  most 
persuasively  that  this  "escape  hatch"  for 
players  effectively  removed  them  from 
bondage,  and  thus  antitrust  prosecution 
was  forestalled.  Indeed,  it  was  a  factor 
in  persuading  Congress  to  exempt  the 
NFL-AFL  merger  from  antitrust  juris- 
diction. However,  experience  in  recent 
years  has  demonstrated  that  principle 
and  practice  are  two  different  things. 

As  I  told  the  House  last  October,  there 
is  persuasive  evidence  that  the  team 
owners  and  commissioner  have  devised 
means  to  deprive  players  of  this  "escape 
hatch,"  thereby  rendering  the  option 
clause  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws.  I 
shall  discuss  this  point  in  more  detail 
shortly. 

Up  imtil  a  few  years  ago.  there  were 
two  separate  leagues,  each  holding  its 
own  draft  of  coUege  players  annually. 


Under  this  setup,  a  player  had  at  least  a 
minimal  freedom  of  choice  and  bargain- 
ing rights.  He  could  decide  which  city 
and  which  team  offered  him  the  greater 
advantages,  and  he  could  weigh  these 
considerations  against  the  respective  sal- 
ary offers.  But  with  the  merging  of  the 
leagues,  all  freedom  ended  abruptly.  Now 
he  goes  where  he  is  sent.  And  if  he  does 
not  like  the  city  or  the  team  or  the  coach 
or  the  salary,  that  is  just  too  bad.  He  is 
stuck.  He  is  stuck  until  his  legs  lose 
their  spring  or  his  arm  loses  its  zip.  or 
the  coach  decided  to  trade  him.  In  any 
case,  he  has  no  control  over  what  hap- 
pens to  him. 

He  has  no  control  because  it  appears 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  and  other 
league  officials  have  taken  steps  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  "free  agent"  status  of 
athletes  who  have  elected  to  "play  out 
their  option."  Last  fall,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  case  of 
Dave  Parks  as  one  of  several  abuses.  It 
merits  review  here. 

Parks  played  out  his  option  with  San 
Francisco  and  signed  with  New  Orieans. 
It  had  been  the  custom  up  until  that 
time  for  the  new  club  subsequently  sign- 
ing a  player  to  compensate  the  old  with 
a  player  of  equal  abUity  and /or  cash. 
This  represented  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment, which  in  itself  was  suspect  as 
evading  the  intent  of  the  option  clause. 
But  the  NFL  went  a  step  further.  When 
the  two  clubs  could  not  agree  on  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  Parks. 
RozeUe  ruled  that  New  Orleans  had  to 
give  up  Its  first  draft  choice  of  1968— 
Kevin  Hardy,  of  Notre  Dame— plus  its 
first  draft  choice  for  1969. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  severe  penalty 
meant  only  one  thing,  in  my  opinion.  It 
was  a  clear  warning  to  players  that 
playing  out  an  option  could  well  rer, 
suit  in  unemployment;  it  was  an  obvious 
threat  to  owners  that  dealing  with  a  free 
agent  would  be  too  expensive.  It  elim- 
inated the  escape  hatch  of  the  option 
clause  as  effectively  as  if  the  provision 
were  physically  removed  from  the  con- 
tract. 

Let  me  say  again  that  an  athlete 
achieving  free-agent  status — at  a 
financial  sacrifice — can  well  find  himself 
a  drug  on  the  market.  Another  team  will 
fear  to  sign  him.  unless  he  is  a  superstar 
who  might  be  worth  the  gamble  of  the 
probable  reprisal. 

But  even  though  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  case  of  O.  J.  Simpson. 
It  is  not  the  superstar  I  am  concerned 
about.  It  is  the  journeyman,  the  average 
player  with  family  responsibilities,  the 
athlete  with  only  a  year  or  two  left  to 
play  in  the  big  time. 

In  view  of  this  concern,  over  3  months 
ago  I  requested  the  Justice  Department 
to  investigate  the  matter  with  a  view  to 
antitrust  prosecution.  However,  in  recent 
communications  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Antitrust  Division,  I  have 
been  Informed  that  no  investigation  will 
be  undertaken. 

The  sole  explanation  offered  by  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  for  this  refusal 
is  that  they  "believe  the  option  clause 
and  common  draft  practices  of  the  NFL 
to  be  'reasonable'  restraints  imder  the 
Sherman  Act." 

This,  in  my  judgment,  ignores  both 


legal  precedent  established  under  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  permitting  a  merger  of  the  NFL 
and  AFL.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  its 
option  clause  and  player  draft  prac- 
tices, pro  football  has  deliberately  and 
callously  gone  beyond  the  bounds  estab- 
lished by  the  legislation  exempting  the 
merger  of  the  NFL  and  AFL  from  anti- 
trust jurisdiction.  This  legislation,  a 
rider  to  a  nongermane  bill,  merely  ex- 
empted "a  joint  agreement  by  two  or 
more  professional  leagues,"  and  during 
House  debate  proponents  made  clear  that 
this  language  only  granted  exemption  to 
the  actual  steps  necessary  to  effect  a  mer- 
ger of  the  NFL-AFL.  It  most  certainly 
did  not  give  pro  football  a  license  to  flout 
or  evade  antitrust  laws  in  its  day-to-day 
operations. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress must  reexamine  its  decision  to 
permit  a  blanket  merger  of  the  two 
leagues.  . 

I  have  therefore  requested  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  authorize  a  full  Investigation  of  the 
merged  NFL.  In  my  judgment,  this 
course  of  action  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  pro  football  wiU  survive  as 
one  of  our  most  popular  sports. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern  < 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  grave  crisis.  The  hap- 
hazard, unplanned  establishment,  and 
expansion  of  our  national  cemeteries  has 
resulted  in  an  ever-increasing  shortage 
of  burial  sites  for  those  who  have  earned 
the  privilege  of  interment  in  these 
cemeteries. 

This  crisis,  which  has  already  resulteu 
In  an  order  limiting  burials  in  historic 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have  kept 
abreast  of  veterans'  needs  in  the  United 

Of  Q+^C 

We  have  had  many  warnings  during 
the  past  several  years  about  the  need  for 
a  workable,  long-term  plan  to  establish 
aaequate  gravesites  for  veterans.  Yet 
each  time,  the  warnings  have  been 
ignored. 

We  cannot  continue  to  do  this  any 
longer.  Unless  the  Congress  takes  action 
promptly,  the  crisis  which  has  already 
all  but  closed  down  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  will  spread  to  other  national 
cemeteries.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
American  Legion,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses we  have  already  run  out  of  avail- 
able burial  sites  for  veterans. 

A  prime  example  of  this  heightening 
crisis  is  Pinelawn  National  Cemetery  on 
Long  Island.  When  Pinelawn  was  estab- 
lished in  1937,  it  was  estimated  that  this 
would  provide  gravesites  for  veterans 
until  1975. 

In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  this  projection  was 
far  too  optimistic,  and  current  estimates 
indicate  that  the  close-out  date  is  almost 
upon  us.  Without  expansion,  Pinelawn  is 
not  likely  to  ser\'e  beyond  1970. 
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Thousands  of  acres  of  Oovemment- 
owned  land  Is  available  on  Long  Island 
for  the  expansion  of  Plnelawn.  The  time 
to  plan  such  expansion  is  now,  not  on 
the  eve  of  another  crisis. 

And  there  are  many  other  national 
cemeteries  throughout  the  Nation  whose 
future  should  be  outlined  in  a  well- 
deflned  plan.  also.  Such  a  plan  does  not 
exist  and  will  not  exist  if  the  legislation 
aimed  at  creating  it  is  not  acted  upon. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  resolve  the 
heightening  national  cemetery  crisis  by 
eliminating  the  present  outdated  system 
of  divided  and  overlapping  jurisdictions 
and  by  providing  the  means  to  expand 
existing  sites  and  create  additional  ones. 

This  measure  would  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  juris- 
diction over  existing  national  cemeteries 
presently  parceled  out  to  three  other 
agencies,  in  addition  to  the  Veterans' 
administration:  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the 
Deijartm^nt  of  the  Army.  It  would  vest  in 
the. Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
operation,  care  and  maintenance  of  these 
cemeteries. 

Further,  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
plan  a  system  of  national  cemeteries  and 
to  create  additional  ones  so  that  the 
capacity  and  distribution  of  national 
cemetery  sites  shall  at  all  times  be  suffl- 
cient  to  assure  bnrlal  in  the  national 
cemetery  for  those  who  so  desire. 

To  implement  this,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  would  be  authorized 
to  acquire  such  lands  as  are  needed;  by 
gift,  purchase,  condemnation,  transfer. 
or  by  any  other  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  vital  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  properly  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
who  fight  for  the  honor  and  freedom  of 
our  country.  We  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  inevitable.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 

I.  therefore,  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  bill. 


CONPUCTS  OP  INTEREST  AND  THE 
HOLDING    COMPANY    BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  '  Mr.  Patman  >  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  lIic  potential  for 
conflicts  of  interest  among  the  new  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concern  goes  par- 
ticularly to  legislation  which  might  go 
before  the  Banlung  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  on  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment must  comment.  The  banker  in- 
fluence at  the  Treasury  is  hip  deep  and 
it  is  sure  to  cast  a  pall  on  all  banking 
legislation  that  is  sent  forward  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  the  top 
policymaking  officials  at  Treasury  come 
directly  out  of  the  banking  industry. 
Here  is  the  way  the  list  reads: 

Mr.  David  Kennedy.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Con- 
tmental  Illir.ols  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago: 

Mr.  Charls  Walker.  Under  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  formerly  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation; and 

Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  formerly  vice  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  National  Bank. 

What  deeply  concerns  me  is  the  effect 
of  this  banking  backt: round  on  the  one- 
bank  holding  company  legislation  which 
must  be  considered  early  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  these 
Treasury  officials  cannot  divorce  them- 
selves from  their  backgrounds  as  they 
make  recommendations  on  these  holding 
companies.  Today.  I  have  written  Presi- 
dent Nixon  about  this  important  Issue 
and  I  have  urged  that  he  withdraw  these 
officials  from  direct  participation  in  the 
holding  company  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  I  told  the 
President: 

CONGRCSS    OF    THE    UNITEO    STATES. 

HousK  or  Rbp«esentativcs, 
Wathington.  DC.  February  20. 19S9. 
Tiie  PaniDSNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mb.  Psbsioent:  Tlie  fortticoinlng 
hearing*  on  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
are  of  vital  Importance  to  every  aegment  of 
our  economy  and  thla  once  again  ralsea  the 
serious  problem  of  the  banker  Influence  at 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

As  you  are  aware.  It  would  be  normal  pro- 
cedure for  the  Treasury  Department  to  make 
recommendations  on  these  amendments  to 
the  Holding  Company  Act  and  to  comment 
on  the  various  proposals.  Likewise,  normal 
procedure  would  Involve  consultation  and 
approval  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

However,  all  Administration  offlclals  In  a 
position  to  advise  the  Congress  on  this  vital 
piece  of  legislation  are  only  weeks  away  from 
their  Jobs  In  the  banking  industry  which 
this  legislation  Is  designed  to  regulate  and 
to  restrict. 

In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
who  would  be  expected  to  make  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administration — partici- 
pated In  the  formation  of  a  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  while  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  He  must  now  draft  legislation  and 
make  recommendations  which  will.  In  effect, 
decide  whether  the  very  holding  company 
which  he  formed  will  remain  Intact.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  Is  a 
man  of  high  Integrity,  but  such  a  situation 
places  him  In  an  Impossible  position  where 
he  must  rule  on  his  own  handiwork. 

The  s«une  situation  exists  when  the  matter 
goes  before  Mr.  Robert  Mayo,  your  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Mayo,  of 
course,  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  and  presum- 
ably participated  alongside  Mr.  Kennedy  In 
forming   the   one-bank   holding   company. 

I  imderstand  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
on  the  Administration  proposal  is  being 
performed  by  Charls  Walker,  the  under- 
secretary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Walker,  of 
course.  Is  former  execuUve  vice-president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  lobby- 
ing organization  largely  controlled  by  the  big 
banks  which  are  now  so  interested  In  the 
one-bank  holding  companies  as  a  means  of 
expanding  their  influence  In  the  economy. 
Mr.  Walker  has  had  a  close  relationship 
with  these  banks  and  has  faithfully  lobbied 
for  their  position  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Before  he  was  appointed  by  you.  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Walker  was  In  the  process  of  pre- 
paring the  legislative  position  of  the  ABA 
on  the  Holding  Company  Act  and  It  Is  safe 
to  assume  that  this  position  was  not  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  large  banks  which  have 
formed  holding  companies. 


I  am  not  certain  of  the  role  of  the  other 
Under-Secretary,  Paul  Volcker,  in  the  hold- 
ing company  talks  In  the  Administration, 
but  I  assume  that  he  will  have  a  voice  In 
the  flnal  decision.  Mr.  Volcker,  as  you  know, 
was  vice-president  of  Chase  Manhattan  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  which  announced 
plans  to  form  a  one-bank  holding  company 
Just  11  days  before  Mr.  Volcker  joined  the 
Treasury. 

The  background  of  these  policymakers  per- 
haps explains  the  confusion  and  constant 
shifting  which  seems  to  be  going  on  Inside 
the  Treasury  Department  on  this  vital  issue. 
Trying  to  reconcile  their  past  associations 
and  life-time  careers  In  banking  with  their 
current  responsibilities.  Is,  I  am  sure,  a 
dimcult.  If  not  Impossible  task,  particularly 
on  an  Issue  as  volatile  as  this. 

Originally,  I  had  understood  the  Treasury 
Department  would  send  legislation  on  Bank 
Holding  Companies  to  Capitol  Hill  before 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  Then  later.  I  noticed 
in  the  press  that  the  time  table  had  been 
changed  and  that  the  bill  would  be  forth- 
coming immediately  after  the  recess,  Feb- 
ruary 17.  Later  this  was  changed  to  Feb- 
ruary 19  or  possibly  the  20th  "at  the  latest." 
Now  I  understand  that  all  of  this  scheduling 
has  been  changed  to  next  week. 

I  can  only  assume  that  there  Is  some  rapid 
rewrlUng  and  re-evaluatlon  going  on  Inside 
the  Treasury  Department.  I  notice  In  the 
press  that  there  have  been  a  series  of  "back- 
ground brleflngs"  extending  over  several 
weeks  by  an  anonymous  ofllclal  of  the  De- 
partment. It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
brleflngs  have  been  taking  place  not  only  In 
the  Treasury  Department  building,  but  also 
In  the  editorial  rooms  of  some  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers.  Apparently,  there  Is  a 
great  effort  to  Justify  the  Administration's 
position  before  it  has  a  position. 

What  his  sifted  out  of  these  shifting  posi- 
tions has  been  discouraging  and  alarming. 
The  brleflngs  have  Inspired  reports  that  the 
Treasury  Department  wants  to  give  total  ex- 
emption to  all  of  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies already  formed.  Much  more  serious 
have  been  reports  that  the  Administration 
would  weaken  the  present  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  through  a  broader  definition 
of  non- banking  activities  and  by  splitting 
the  regulation  of  the  holding  companies 
among  all  the  banking  agencies. 

If  these  reports  are  true — and  they  ha\  e 
not  been  denied  by  that  anonymous  Treasury 
official — then  what  we  have  Is  a  back  door 
iissault  on  the  existing  regulation,  rather 
than  a  much-needed  strengthening  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act. 

All  of  this  points  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  drafting  legislation  In  a  Department  dom- 
inated by  people  from  the  very  Industry  that 
the  leg^lslatlon  purports  to  regulate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the 
extremely  critical  nature  of  this  issue  and  its 
far-reaching  Impact  on  the  entire  economy. 
I  respectfully  urge  you  to  withdraw  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from  direct  par- 
ticipation In  this  legislation. 

Tills  may  seem  unusual,  but  there  is.  in- 
deed, ample  precedent  In  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  such  action.  For  example,  a 
judge  is  obligated  to  withdraw  from  consid- 
eration of  a  case  in  wlUch  he  may  have  par- 
ticipated as  an  advocate  before  taking  the 
l>ench.  And  certainly.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Volcker,  and  Mr.  Mayo  were  ad- 
vocates for  the  banks — and  bank  holding 
companies — before  they  took  their  current 
appolntmenu. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  others  in  the 
Administration — not  connected  with  banks — 
who  could  be  drafted  to  work  on  this  legis- 
lation and  to  bring  forward  your  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  of  course,  has  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  regulation  of  the  registered 
bank  holding  companies  and  I  understand 
that    this   agency   has   already   studied   and 
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prepared  extensive  legislative  recommenda- 
tions on  this  Issue. 

The  important  thing.  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
we  have  leglslatioa  that  truly  protects  the 
wubUc  interest  and  \n  which  the  public  can 
SwTconfldeDoe.  This  issue  Involves  much 
more  than  the  narrow  banking  Interests  and 
its  resolution  should  not  be  left  solelr  to  the 
bankers.  It  U  something  that  affects  the  en- 
tire  business   community   and   the   general 

^ou  have  the  power  to  remove  the  cloud 
o«  suspicion  that  has  arlawi  about  ^Pfo^" 
ing  AdmlnUtration  proposaU.  I  respecUuuy 
urge  you  to  exercise  It. 
Slneerelyj 

I  WaicBT  Patman. 


bills  therefore  as  a  vehicle  for  a  consid- 
ered approach  to  this  matter  where  aU 
aspects  thoroughly  might  be  aired. 


ACQUISITION  OP  CONTROL  OP  RAIL. 
MOIOR.  OR  WATER  CARRIERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stagcers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  STAGGERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  bUls  having  to  do 
with  the  acquisition  of  control  of  a  rail, 
motor,  or  water  carrier.  Both  bills  would 
amend  section  5(2)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  which  has  to  do  with 
control,  mergers,  and  consolidaUona. 
They  are  alternative  approaches  to  the 
same  problem. 

One  would  simply  change  Uie  present 
statute  to  make  it  unlawful  for  a  person 
which  is  not  a  carrier  to  acquire  control 
of  a  single  carrier.  There  presently  seeins 
to  be  some  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  how 
far  their  jurisdiction  extendi  in  these 
cases  unless  two  or  more  carriers  are 
involved.  ,       ,     ,, 

The  other  would  add  additional  crite- 
rion to  those  which  the  Commission  now 
must  consider  in  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  a  carrier  by  a  person  not  a  carrier, 
namely  that  such  person  is  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  business  of  tran«)ortation 
or  in  a  business  which  is  reasonably  in- 
cidental, or  economlcaUy  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  operations  of  such  a 
carrier  or  carriers.  This  is  the  test  which 
presently  applies  under  the  PubUc  Utihty 
Holding  Act  of  1935.  This  bUl  by  itself  in 
nowise  changes  all  other  restrictions  on 
intermodal  control  which  the  act  now 
contains.  ,  ,„    ^      .. 

I  have  Introduced  these  bills  for  the 
purposes  of  holding  hearings  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  best  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem, which,  I  think,  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. This  problem  is  whether  a  rail- 
road or  other  carrier  which  is  acquired 
by  a  person  which  is  not  a  carrier  can 
fulfUl  its  obhgations  and  responsibilities 
to  the  public  in  providing  the  kind  of 
service  that  a  common  carrier  is  charged 
with  providing  the  public. 

There  are  numerous  proposed  acquisi- 
tions of  railroads  by  holding  companies, 
and  railroads  themselves  have  former 
holding  companies  in  their  efforts  to 
diversify  their  current  investment.  This 
is  true  in  other  carrier  fields.  I  am  dis- 
turbed, in  the  absence  of  adequate  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  about  these  ac- 
quisitions, as  to  how  far  they  represent 
and  will  continue  to  represent  a  serious 
intent  to  discharge  common  carrier  du- 
ties or  how  far  they  might  chance  to  be 
simply  erections  of  financial  wnplres  for 
other  purposes.  I  have  Introduced  these 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  TECH  SHARES 
HIGH  HONOR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmohdson) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  coUeague  in  liis 
salute  to  Oklahoma  State  University, 
which  was  honored  last  night  for  its  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  jntematlonal 
education.  . 

Oklahoma  State  Tech.  a  vital  part  of 
Oklahoma  State  University,  is  located  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  at  the 
beautiful  city  of  Okmulgee,  and  shares  in 
the  high  honor  conferred  on  the  univer- 
sity 

The  Oklahoma  State  Tech  faciUties 
and  f  acxUty  are  without  a  peer  in  the  field 
of  technical  education,  and  this  great  m- 
stitutlon  is  visited  regulariy  by  educators 
from  all  over  the  world  who  are  inter- 
ested in  its  programs.  Thousands  of  grad- 
uates with  much  needed  technical  skUls 
are  evidence  of  its  exceUence.        .  ^  ^  . 

As  an  Oklahoman,  I  am  deUgnted  by 
the  international  recognition  which  was 
given  last  night. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pattkm)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lowe  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 

stjfl.nc6S 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PICKLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DuLSKi. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cohelan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  Patman  in  two  instances. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addiess  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stagcees,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Edmonbson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  1  hour,  on  February 
26.  ^_^__^___ 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  granted  to: 
Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
Mr.  Patten  and  to  Include  a  newspaper 

ariicle. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RoTH  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  ^ 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.Hxrarr. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  GiiBE. 
Mr.  QxiiE. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Keith. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  24.  1969. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 

communications  were   taken   from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

524  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
changes  In  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-76) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  , 

525  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  low-rent  public  housing  P'OBJ«"  f""^ 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-y7> : 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

526  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary   of   the  Army    (Research   and  Do- 

'  velopment) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  the  Army  research  and  de^'^ l"r- 
ment  contracts  for  $50,000  or  more  ulilcn 
were  awarded  during  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31,  1968,  pursuant  to  tlie 
provisions  of  section  4  of  Public  Law  557^ 
82d  Congress;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  .     .  *  „♦ 

627  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  ana 
other  business  firms  for  July-November  1968 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  or 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

528  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  united  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  to  resolve  questions  of  safety 
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InTolTlng  certain  reglBtered  uses  of  lindane 
pesticide  pelleta.  Agricultural  Research  Serr- 
Ice,  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

529.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Intentat« 
Commerce  CommlMlon.  transmitting  the  83d 
annual  report  of  the  Commlsalon  for  fiscal 
year  IMS;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
aad  Foreign  C<Hnmerce. 


PUBLIC    BILUB    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauM  4  of  nile  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADAMS: 

H  R.  7308.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management      relations      In      the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bykir.  ASHBROOK:     , 

H.R.  7306.  A  bUl  to  amend  tb«  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  aaalst- 
ance  for  the  Improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities:  to  establish  standard* 
for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
meqt  of  laboratory  animals  In  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  andVy  the  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  contracts  from  the  United  States;  to 
encourage  the  study  and  Improvement  of  the 
care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain  and 
discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used  In 
biomedical  activities;  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  hlmaslf.  Mr. 
Nix.  Mr.  Btkmb  of  PennsylvanU,  Mr. 
BoMKaa.  and  Mr.  Gbckn  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) : 

H  R.   7307.   A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  Headstart  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of   1964:    to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr  BERRT: 

H.R.  7308.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7309.  A  bUl  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purpoaea  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  State*  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTB: 

H.R.  7310.  A  bill  to  enable  cltlaena  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY : 

H.R.  7311.  A  bill  to  amend  item  709.10  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  parts 
of  stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
on  stethoecopes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 

H.R.  73ia.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  ances- 
tors were  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Weas,  Plankashaws.  Peorlas,  and 
Kaskaskias.  merged  under  the  treaty  of  May 
30.  18M  (10  Stat.  1083).  and  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon 
docket  No.  314,  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado. 

H  R.  7313.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  Retired 
Enlisted  Association.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  FOLKT   (for  blmaeU  and  Mr. 

AOAMS)  : 

H.R.  7315.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  re- 
liability, and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  raun: 

H  R.  7310.  A  bill  to  extend  beneflta  under 
section  8191  of  UUe  S,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  idr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) : 

H.R.  7317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1994  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
•3.000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  7318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  equalize  the  tax- 
ation of  certain  cooperatives  (other  than 
marketing  and  purchasing  agencies) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJt.  7319.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  58  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
medical  and  maternity  care  in  service  facill- 
tlea  for  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  their  dependents  after  such 
members  are  separated  from  active  duty:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 
By  Mr  HALPERN: 

H.R.  7330.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Vet- 
eran*' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  7321.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  ttie  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.R.  7322.  A  Mil  to  amend  chapter  307  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUte*  Code  to  author- 
ize conditional  pretrial  releaae  or  pretrial  de- 
tention of  certain  persona  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  offense*,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  person* 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7334.  A  bUi  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  lieneflt*  to  which  she  la  en- 
titled thereunder:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Way* 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  7338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act.  1934,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
<Al  pollution  from  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose*: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  7336.  A  bill  to  amend  th*  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  impose  a  minimum 
tax  on  individuals:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ur.  MARTIN: 

H.R  7327.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
North  Loup  division,  Nebraska,  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  7338.  A  bill  to  Increaa*  the  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  ot  a  taxpayer  Includ- 
ing the  exemptions  for  a  spoua*  and  depend- 
ents and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 


age  and  blindnesa  from  $600  to  $1,200;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Way*  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr  MATBUNAGA: 
HJl.  7839.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1988  In  order  to  establish 
certain  requirement*  with  respect  to  air  traf- 
fic controllers:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
*tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  t600 
to  $1,000  the  iiersonal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dei>endent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  7331.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  81,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MURPHT   of   New   Tork    (for 
himself,   Mr.    Bbown   of   California, 
Mr.  BaowN  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,   Mr.   PAaBSTxiN,   Mr.   Fbixdel, 
Mr.     Oaixaohxe,    Mr.    Qtlbmmt,    Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kraos,  Mr. 
LowcNSTCiN,    Mr.    Lujan,    Mr.    Nix, 
Mr.  OmNcsa,  Mr.  Peppz*,  Mr.  Po- 
DKU.,  and  Mr.  Rtan  ) : 
HR.   7333.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  surplus  real  property  to  executive 
agencie*  for  disposal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  7333.  A  bill  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and  for 
other  purpose*:   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  73S4.  A  bin  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the 
liibby  Dam,  Mont.,  a*  "Lake  Koocanusa": 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7335.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJt.  7336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  so  a*  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used  to 
offset  nonfarm  Income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  til  PELLY  (for  hlnuelf,  Mrs.  Reid 
of  Dllnols.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausxn,  and 
Mr.  Lipscomb)  : 
HJt.  7337.    A    bni    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  at  food  supBlement*.  and  for  other 
purpoae*:    to  the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJt  7338  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  7339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4,  1907,  to  authorize  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  regular  program  of  in- 
spection of  reindeer  meat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJt.  7340.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of   trade  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJt.  7341.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  th< 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provlsioni 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payment*  may  be  madt 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  witt 
dependent  chUdren;    to  the  Committee  or 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HR  7343.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  _   ^_, 

H.R.  7343.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83.  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
.ind  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
at  the  time  of  retirement:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  11.200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  7345.  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection  (c) 
of  section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  to  permit  adjustment  of  the 
status  of  persons  from  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere on  the  same  basis  as  other  aliens;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  7347  A  bill  to  amend  section  592  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.A.  1592),  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  7348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  tax  treatment  of  certain  Interests  cre- 
ated by  community  property  laws  In  employ- 
ees' trusts  and  retirement  annuity  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CorMan) : 
H.R.  7349.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  7350.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Customs  Court  to  maintain  an  office  at  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7351.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
serWce,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  7353.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textUe  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  7353.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DIN6EI.L)  : 

HJt.  7354.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.   Huncate,   Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.     LowENSTElN.     Mr.  Htjan.     Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAO,  Mr.  Oi^EN,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr. 
PEPrER.  Mr.  PoDELL.  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.    St.    Once,    Mr.    Tiernan,    Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
WotFF,      Mr.      Wright,      and      Mr. 
Cttlvxr)  : 
H.R.  7355.  A   blU    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate   transportation   for   certain   additional 


persons  on  a  space-available  basis;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. „    ,, 
By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Biaogi, 
Mr.   Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hathawat,  and  Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  7356.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate    transportation    for    certain    additional 
persons   on   a   space-available   basis:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HR.7357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  veterans  to 
determine  how  certain  drugs  and  medicines 
will  be  supplied  to  them:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  7358.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  benefit 
increases  provided  for  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of   1967  to  be  disregarded  for 
the   purposes   of  determining  eligibility  for 
pension  or  compensation  under  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H  R.  7359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
HR.  7360.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  estabUsh  the  Richard  M. 
Nixon  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
California,   and  for  other  purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Kluczynski,  and   Mr.  Wright)  : 

H.R.  7361.    A    bUl    to    amend   the   Federal 

Water   Ponution   Control   Act,   as   amended, 

and   for  other  purposes:    to   the  Committee 

on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7362.  A  bill  to  amend  section  815  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  regard  to 
certain  distributions  of  the  stock  of  wholly 
owned  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  7363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  waiver,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  erroneous  payments  of  pay  or 
allowances  to  a  civilian  officer  or  employee 
of  military  departments  and  the  Coast 
Guard  or  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  retired  or  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.7364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  flreflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  and  maximum  age  limits 
governing  new  appointments  of  firefighters 
In  the  competitive  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Recss.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
HoRTON,    Mr    Roth,    and    Mr.    Mc- 
Closkey) : 
H.R.  7366.    A   bill,    the    Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.R.  7367.   A   bni    to    amend   the   Federal 
Power  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
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tlon  of  the  amount  of  project  reservoir  stor- 
age capacity  that  may  be  allotted  for  water 
quality  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PELLY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7368.  A  bill  to  provide  members  of  the 
ColvUle  Confederated  Trlljes  with  full  citi- 
zenship   and    to    provide    for    vesting    each 
tribal    member    with    his   equal    cash    share 
representing  his  equity  in  all  reservation  as- 
sets of  the  Colvllle  Confederated  Trlljes  in 
the  State  of  Washington:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 
H.R.  7369.  A  bill  to  vacate  and  relinquish 
the  reservation  of  rights-of-way  lor  certain 
purposes  made  pursuant  to  section  321(d) 
of  title  48.  United  States  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afialrs. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  7370.  A  bin  to  authorize  flood  control 
project  on   the  Sabine  River.  Tex.,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Den- 
nis.   Mr.    Duncan.    Mr.    Esch.    Mr. 
Fish.   Mr.   Gude,   Mr.   Halpern.   Mr. 
Hastings,    Mr.    Kleppe,    Mr.    Lloyd. 
and  Mr.  Lukens)  : 
H.R.  7371.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD   (for  himself,  Mr 
"Meskill.  Mr.  Mize.  Mr.  Pelly.   Mr 
Pettis,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  Mr 
Robinson.   Mr.   Roth.   Mr.   Schnee- 
BELi.  Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  WniTEHrRsr. 
Mr.  ZioN.  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  7372.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for   other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  7373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  a  person  which 
is  not  a  carrier  may  acquire  control  of  a  car- 
rier only  with  the  approval  and  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7374.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5(2 1  <a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  relating  to 
acquisition  of  carriers,  to  add  a  requirement 
that  any  acquiring  person  not  a  carrier  must 
be  engaged  primarily  In  the  business  of 
transportation  or  a  related  business:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H.R.  7375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  U.S.  mall.s 
as  a  special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
certain  obscene  material  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  to  minors,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the 
budget:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.J.  Res.  474.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   President  to  proclaim  the  period   Jan- 
uary tlu-ough  December  1969  as  'Internation- 
al DeMolay  Year':  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 
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By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 

H  J.  Re«.  477.    Jotnt    resolution    proposing 

«n  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United   States   reUitlve   to   equal    rights   for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  WHllTEN: 
H  J.  Res.  478.    Joint    reeolOtlon    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  autes  prorldlng  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ORIPPIN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  147.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  Congreaa  to 
the  proposed  consumption  taxes  of  the  Eu- 
ropean   Economic    Community    on    oilseed 
products;    to  the  Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN   (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
DKKSON   of  California.   Mr.    Watsom. 
Mr.   Thomfso!*  of   New  Jersey.   Mr. 
Mnxxa   of    California.    Mr.    OVwxu. 
of  Mtitt — ■-■—"•  and  Mr.  Comtb)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  148.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  reduced  air  fares  for  children,  youth. 
mmti  HMaabers  of   the  Armed   Forces  of   the 
Vnlted  .States;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
•tat*  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCUEL'EK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  149.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress   relating  to 
the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  persons 
affected  by   the  Nigerian   civil  war;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  filr  ASHI^T: 
H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X. 
XII.  and  XUI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  267.   Resolution   to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  binuelf  and  Utr. 

COBBCTT)  : 

H.  Res.  368.     Resolution     authorizing     the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  within 
Ita  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  369.     Resolution     authorizing     the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  studies  and  InveailgaUons  within 
its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  ICHORO: 
H  Res.  370.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds  lor  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  371.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  InvesUgatlons. 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
163:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

H  Res.  373.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  to  cover  expenaea  of  the 
Committee   on    Banking   and    Currency    in- 
curred  pursuant   to  House   Resolution    153: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Ut.    PKRXIN3    (for    himself    and 
tb.  AraMM) : 
H  Res.  373.   Resolution   providing   for   the 
expenses  Incurred   pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 300:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    Mr.   POLLOCK    (for   himself.   Ur. 
McCJ.u«B,   and   Mr.    Srwoxa   of   Ari- 
zona) : 
H  Res  374.  Resohitlon  advocating  US.  rec- 
ognition of  RhodesU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  PUi-'t  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xXii.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H  R.  7376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oregorlo 
E.  Mamerto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  7377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olrolamo 
and  Maria  Aspano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlca 
Carlucd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baldassare 
Claravlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7380.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Olalmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  7381.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
N.isb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Omar  and  Udla  Trlporo  Purlcelll  and  minor 
children  Jorge  Favlo  and  Walter  Omar  Purl- 
celll; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
LaLlcata  Saccaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  Ca.lfornia: 
H.R.  7384.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcla  A.  Euensalldo  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren. Raymond  A.  Buensalldo  and  Jacqueline 
A.  Buensalldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  BROOMFITLD: 
H.R  7386.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mrs.   II 
Sun  Ko   (Ba!!i):    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  California: 
H  R.  7386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohamad 
Araghi  HeshmaU;  to  th«  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  CAMP: 
H  R.  7387.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  title  of  certain 
land  now  owned  by  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 
H  R.  7388.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Shukrl 
Abed  Zazou;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMrs.  cmSHOLM: 
H  R.  7389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glrolamo 
Asaro.  FroncMca  Asaro.  and  Maria  Antontna 
Asaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CLEVELAND: 
H  R.  7390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Joseph  Bouchard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl.iry. 

H.R.  7391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Couture;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  Jl.  7393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  LouU 
Oaumond:    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H  R.  7393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomaslna 
Adarno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
H  R.  7394.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lol  Sing 
Yip.  his  wife.  Szet  Plk  Shun  Yip.  and  their 
minor  son.  Koon  Ylng  Yip;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GONZALEZ: 
H  R  7395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seferlno 
Duna  Castrudes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7396.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Albert 

Cohen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7397.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fernando 

Leano  del  Flcrro,  Sr  :   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haln 
Guez.  Danielle  Cohen  Oues.  and  Mlchele 
Ouoz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7399.  A  bill  foe  the  reUef  of  Joaeffn* 
del  Flerro  Hlzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

U  R  7400.   A   bill   for   the   reUef  of  Jesus 
Calapatla  Leano  and  Bayanl  Calapatl  Leano: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
UR.  7401.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 


Oalec  Maat*ncar.  *»  <•»•  OommKtee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  7403.  A  WU  for  the  reUef  of  Leonlsa 
Pedro  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  7403.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  MagUbay 
Perex  Pedro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  7404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Vega  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7405.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Manual 
Paredes  SanUangco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvado 
Francisco  Sugul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
H  R.  7407.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
to  Herbert  B.  Counlhan,  of  Temple  Hills,  Md  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  7408    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shlomo 
Zack;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7409.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Concep- 
don  Aldover  Ntpaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H  R.  7410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Jaw  Dung   (also  known  as  Mrs.  Joan  Faye 
Yee):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7411.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nemecla 
Macatangay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  7413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonletta 
Danlele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hong- 
Chlen  Un,  Tzu-Yung  Lin.  and  Hong-Ylh  Lin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7414.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glanlale 
and  Anna  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  7415.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Russo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7416.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hasellne 
Edltha  Maughn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PODET.L: 
H.R.  7417.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rouhama 
Lebel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUEH: 
H.R.  7418.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Freddy 
Albertus  Zwaagstra;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
HJI.  7419.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Este- 
ban  O.  Frlera;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.TALCOTT: 
H.R.  7430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vlncenzo  Culotta,  Rosarla  Culotta,  and 
Fortunata  Culotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  7431.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jiang  Toy 
Li:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

H.R.  7433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Won  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  7423.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kowk  King 
Wong:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.    7434.    A   bUl    for    the   relief    of    Yee 
Cheung  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  luLU, 
61.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
William  Mathlas,  JoUet,  111.,  relaUve  to  re- 
dress of   grievances,   which   was  referred   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


February  20,  1969 
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FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    tKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a 
Teat  deal  of  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attenUon  of  my  House  colleagues  the 
outstanding  oratorical  effort  of  a  fine 
young  lady  from  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. Miss  Carolyn  Soniat  is  the  winning 
contestant  in  this  year's  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  This  year's  theme  was 
"Freedom's  Challenge"  and  Miss  Soniat 
has  beautifully  put  her  own  feelings  on 
this  patriotic  subject  into  winning  form. 
Her  bright,  young  mind  has  formulated 
a  blueprint   that  America   might  well 

follow : 

FREEDOM'S  Challenge 

(By  Carolyn  Soniat) 
•I  dare  you:  I  dare  you  to  look  this  world  In 
the  eye,  to  meet  this  world  as  it  Is,  not  as  how 
you'd  like  it  to  be.  I  dare  you  to  see:  to  see 
not  only  what  Is  wrong,  but  what  Is  right;  to 
see  more  than  dirt  and  crime;  to  see  new  Ufe 
and  beauty  and  goodness,  and  I  dare  you 
then  to  choose  forever  the  beauty,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  freedom." 

So  does  Freedom  challenge  me— Freedom 
In  all  her  gxUses.  Freedom  demands  more 
from  us  each  minute  that  we  live.  She  forces 
us  continually  to  re-examine — ourselves,  our 
actions,  our  motives.  To  meet  her  dare,  I 
must  each  day,  make  myself  more  myself.  I 
must  eliminate  all  that  Is  not  real,  not  hon- 
est. I  must  cut  out  and  cast  off  all  my  petty 
prejudlcee,  all  my  vices,  anything  which 
weakens  me.  Only  then  will  I  be  prepared, 
fit,  not  Just  for  the  rigors  of  the  battle,  but 
also  for  the  responsibility  of  victory. 

It  is  on  these  victories  that  we  must  set  our 
sights:  the  victory  over  llUteracy,  for  Ignor- 
ance Is  near  kin  to  slavery;  the  victory  over 
hatred,  for  malice  breeds  narrowness  and  dis- 
content; the  victory  over  prejudice,  for  in- 
justice is  the  path  to  self-destruction.  Our 
victory  must  be  over  all  our  own  weaknesses 
and  imperfections  which  lead  away  from 
liberty.  ,  „    ^ 

Each  of  us  mtist  begin  with  himself.  Each 
student  must  study  and  learn  about  hU 
world  and  specifically  about  how  he  per- 
sonally can  contribute  to  its  betterment.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  be  a  good  student.  Each 
must  be  the  best  he  can  be.  We  must  recreate 
the  passion  our  founding  fathers  had  to 
free  themselves  from  all  oppression,  from 
within  themselves  as  well  as  from  without. 
We  must  find  and  eliminate  whatever  force 
it  is  that  breeds  apathy. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  America  boasts  free- 
dom and  equality  and  Is  satisfied  with  that. 
These  are  never  achieved  once  and  for  all. 
There  Is  no  room  for  complacency  where  free- 
dom and  equality  are  Involved.  They  must  be 
won  over  and  over  again,  each  time  In  a  truer 
and  purer  form.  Our  victory  win  lie  In  our 
struggle  for  this  pure  freedom,  not  Just  in 
America,  but  In  people,  people  everywhere. 
Although  the  words  "commitment"  and 
•  Involvement"  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
overworked,  they  do  hint  at  the  type  of  ac- 
tion that  must  be  taken  to  keep  a  world 
-pint  of  freedom.  Organizations  like  "Head- 
Startfr"  the  "Up  With  People  Sing-Out,"  and 
so  many  community  projects  have  thU 
spirit.  But  citizens  must  participate.  People 
r.t   all  ages  should  become  active  In  their 


local  government  and  politics.  We  must  get 
away  from  our  self-satisfaction,  out  of  our 
lethargy.  America  has  never  been  lazy.  She 
must  not  become  that  now. 

Our  nation  must  strive  with  all  Us  power 
to  abandon  secularism:  and  we  must  main- 
tain and  perfect  our  system  of  capitalism. 
America  must  not  deny  the  principles 
epitomized  In  our  motto  "In  God  we  trust  " 
We  must  face  the  truth— that  the  nations 
of  the  world  look  to  the  United  States  of 
America  for  an  example  of  right— and  we 
must  act  on  this  truth  and  fulfill  their  ex- 
pectations. 

Tlie  Persian  poet  Omar  Khayyam,  an  ex- 
pert on  the  free  life,  wrote  In  verse  76  of  his 
Rtibaiyat: 


"The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 
Moves  on:  not  all  your  Piety  not  Wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line. 
Nor  all  yotu  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  It." 

We  have  one  chance,  and  only  that.  Amer- 
ica must  show  the  universe  for  all  time  that 
man  is  noble  enough  to  govern  himself,  and 
free  enough  to  create  a  true  civilization. 


SAN  DIEGO  CELEBRATES 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  San 
Diego — California's  first  city  and  my 
hometown — is  celebrating  her  200th 
birthday  this  year,  and  the  observances 
are  attracting  nationwide  notice. 

A  fine  article  about  San  Diego,  which 
was  characterized  in  the  headline  as  the 
"Turned-On  City  of  1969,"  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  last  Sunday.  The 
article,  by  travel  writer  Horace  Sutton, 
follows: 

San    Diego:    Ttjrned-On    Citt    of    1969 
(By  Horace  Sutton) 


San  Diego,  Calif.— ThU  may  be  the  most 
turned-on  city  of  the  U.S.A. 

San  Dlegans  have  festooned  their  city  with 
gold  and  white  bulbs  and  are  preparing  to 
flick  the  switch  every  night  through  1969. 
It  Isn't  San  Diego's  scheme  to  rival  the 
luminescent  superiority  of  Los  Angeles,  but 
a  dazzling  way  to  broadcast  the  celebration 
of  San  Diego's  200th  birthday.  Gold  and 
white  are  the  home  colors. 

The  miracle  of  the  Mazdas  celebrates  the 
historical  fact  that  In  1769  the  Franciscan 
priest  Junlpero  Serra,  established  the  first 
colony  in  California  at  San  Diego.  Serra's 
pioneering  urban  relocation  plan  with  the 
word  California  as  a  new  way  of  life  Is  also 
being  celebrated  by  Monterey.  San  Francisco 
reckons  It  did  enough  20  years  ago  with  the 
Gold  Rush  centennial,  and  Los  Angeles  is 
sprawling  too  fast  to  think  about  birthday 
parties. 

San  Diego's  Klwanls  Club  had  little  trouble 
putUng  over  its  Warm  Lights  of  Welcome 
idea  once  they  announced  It  would  cost  only 
$5  37  each  to  hang  a  string  of  gold  and  white 
Ughts  four  hours  a  night  throughout  the 
year  The  downtown  skyline,  where  a  new 
tower  rises  almost  weekly,  glows  Uke  a  carni- 
val midway.  Naval  ships  parked  In  San  Diego 
are  wreathed  with  bulbs,  casting  a  golden 
glow  across  the  water.  _  .    ^ 

Visitors  at  San  Diego  in  1969  wlU  stumble 
into  a  bicentennial  event  nearly  every  day  and 


night  There  will  be  fiestas,  trade  fairs,  con- 
certs, art  exhibits,  boat  races,  parades,  golf 
tournaments,  historical  pageants,  fireworks, 
water  shows,  and  on  through  the  spectrum 
of  revelry.  More  than  30  nations  will  show 
their  colors  none  brighter  than  Spain  with 
Its  royal  fiamenco  dancers,  fashion  show,  art 
exhibit,  costume  display  and  royal  Spanish 
ball,  all  In  April.  Each  of  the  50  states  will 
have  a  week  to  do  their  thing. 

By  happy  coincidence,  the  bicentennial  will 
mark  the  arrival  of  a  bridge  and  a  baseball 
team.  Some  local  folk  wont  be  happy  to  tee 
the  80-year-old  ferry  service  replaced  by  a 
sweeping  span  Joining  San  Diego  and  Coro- 
nado  Island,  scheduled  for  completion  ilils 
summer.  Coronadoans  fear  the  increa.sed 
traffic  will  sullv  their  proud  ground;  others 
want  to  save  the  ferries  as  San  Franclsto 
saved  the  cable  cars.  TWe  Padres  baseball 
team  new  entry  in  the  National  League,  will 
open  the  season  April  15  at  San  Diego  Sta- 
dium, 50,000-seat  part-home  of  the  Charger 
football  team. 

That  makes  San  Diego  a  big-league  town 
In  everv  sport  including  whale-watching.  II 
there  was  anv  doubt  Uie  San  Diego  RockeU 
would  make  the  grade  In  basketball.  It  van- 
ished this  season  with  the  advent  of  Elvin 
(Big  E)  Haves,  the  6-foot-9'i  Houston  All- 
Amerlcan  who  has  become  a  bigger  attrac- 
tion than  the  giraffes  at  San  Diego  Zoo. 

Ironlcallv,  the  place  where  San  Diego 
began  may  fade  from  the  scene  in  1969.  Mis- 
sion San  Diego  de  Alcala.  where  Father  Serra 
built  a  crude  altar  In  1769  and  where  bells 
rang  In  the  200th  birthday  last  New  Years 
Eve,  has  fallen  rtctlm  to  freeway  encroach- 
ment As  new  roads  were  laid  to  serve  the 
nearbv  stadium,  the  white  stucco  mission  on 
the  hill  was  all  but  swallowed  by  the  con- 
crete landscape.  In  fact,  some  maps  neglect 
showing  the  mission  altogether. 

Close  to  a  thousand  visitors  a  week  came 
to  the  mission  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but  by 
late  1968  attendance  had  fallen  off  to  a  few 
a  day  Father  Booth,  the  mission  pastor,  has 
put  out  a  brochure  describing  three  routes 
to  the  mission— the  easy  way,  the  confusing 
way.  the  hard  way.  For  the  seasoned  free- 
way driver,  the  easy  way  Isn't  hard  to  find: 
Interstate  8  to  Mission  Gorge  Road,  north 
to  Twain  Avenue,  left  on  San  Diego  Mission 

Road.  .  . 

Prom  the  bell  tower  to  the  cool  concrete 
walls  to  the  brick  courtyard  alive  with  bird 
song,  the  mission  meets  perfectly  a  visitors 
expectations.  One  of  the  few  hints  of  mod- 
ernity is  the  public  address  apparatus  hang- 
ing from  the  chapel  celling— that  and  the 
hiun  from  the  highway  down  the  hill. 

Come  April,  the  hum  will  be  upstaged  by 
the  roar  for  the  home  team  at  neighboring 
San  Diego  Stadium.  Maybe  in  the  end  big- 
league  ball  win  be  a  blessing  to  the  all-but- 
forgottea  mission.  A  certain  number  of  er- 
rant motorists  and  bored  box-seat  holders 
are  bound  to  find  their  way  to  the  mission, 
perhaps  Just  In  time  to  save  It  Irom  ob- 
livion. In  return,  the  mission  can  relay  to  the 
nascent  San  Diego  P.-xdres  a  little  bu  ot 
providence. 


THE  LOWLY  COLLARD  COMES  INTO 
ITS  OWN 


HON. 


ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  collaid  greens 
are  neither  universally  known  nor  ap- 
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predated.  This  in  unfortunate.  Perhaps 
you  have  to  be  raised  with  collards  to 
know  how  good  they  can  taste.  I  am  one 
of  those  fortunate  Individuals  who  un- 
derstands that  collards  are  a  delicacy.  My 
good  friend.  Judge  E.  W.  Carswell.  for- 
merly Mayor  of  Chlpley  and  a  most  capa- 
ble writer  on  folklore  in  northwest  Flor- 
ida, has  told  In  effective  language  the 
story  of  the  sometimes  lowly  collard 
greens.  I  recommend  it,  and  I  will  even 
help  the  uninitiated  to  obtain  some  west 
Florida  collards  if  they  desire  to  learn 
more  about  good  eating. 

Judge  Carswell  s  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pensacola  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  follows: 

LowLT   COLUUU)   Couxs   Into   Its   Own 
(By  B.  W.  Carswell) 

Chifi,«t.— Thanta  to  the  "toul  food"  craze 
■weeping  the  nktion,  the  once  lowly  collard 
Is  coming  Into  Its  own. 

The  collard,  the  uncrowned  queen  of 
greens  here  In  the  Oulf  Coast  southland  for 
generations,  has  found  favor  among  the 
•ophlsUcated  city  folks  up  north. 
.  Oth V.  Pe*P  South  delicacies  now  among 
the  "soul  food"  favorites  include  black-eyed 
peas  and  bog  Jowls,  barbeciied  rtbs,  sugar 
cane  syrup,  candled  yams,  fried  okra.  ham- 
hocks,  hog  head  cheese,  crackling  bread,  pot- 
liquor,  com  pone,  hoecake  and  chitterlings. 

The  yams  In  these  parts  are  called  sweet 
potatoes,  the  hog  head  cheese  is  someUmes 
called  souse,  pot-liquor  Is  spelled  p»ot-llkker. 
cracking  bread  Is  pronounced  without  the 
"g"  and  chitterlings,  of  course,  are  •"chltllns." 

Because  of  a  scarcity  of  'possum,  that  "soul 
bowl"  composed  of  baked  'possum  and  sweet 
potato  Is  yet  to  be  Introduced  at  the  gourmet 
resteuranta  In  the  big  towns.  But  glre  them 
time — and  enough  "possums — and  this  deli- 
cacy may  become  a  franchlsed  Item  to  com- 
pare In  fame  with  Kentucky  fried  chicken. 

The  mullet  Hsh,  which  the  Florida  Board 
of  Conservation  has  been  trying  to  glorify 
under  the  name  Lisa,  Is  the  number  one  sea- 
food "soul  food'"  near  the  Florida  Oulf  Coast. 
Maybe  the  board  of  consenatlon  is  missing  a 
t>et  by  not  promoting  tt  as  such. 

But  this  Is  primarily  about  collards.  "This 
has  been  an  excellent  season  for  this  supreme 
queen  of  edible  greens.  They're  tastier  after 
having  been  nipped  by  frost.  That  happened 
early  last  fall,  with  repeat  performances  at 
timely  Intervals  In  the  meantime.  That  has 
kept  them  at  their  tantalizing,  taste-tempt- 
ing best  throughout  the  winter. 

Science  has  made  It  possible,  of  course. 
for  the  frosting  to  be  done  artificially  by 
means  of  the  deep  freeze.  But  that  Is  a  poor 
substitute,  at  best,  for  the  frosting  applied 
by  nature. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side.  It  Is  well  to  poke 
tomorrow's  mess  of  collards  Into  the  freecer 
for  a  few  hours  for  the  frost  effect.  The  greens 
will  come  out  more  tender  If  covered  with 
water  before  freezing. 

A  flavorous  delicacy,  the  collard  Is  enriched 
by  nature  with  an  astonishing  variety  of 
\ttamlns  and  minerals.  Scientists  have  con- 
^nned  that  :hey  are  blessed  far  more  than 
most  other  vegetables  with  nutritive  content. 

They  are  an  excellent  source  of  Iron,  for 
c  xample.  and  of  vitamins  A  and  C.  A  couple  of 
cunces  of  collards.  In  fact,  contain  a  list  of 
food  values  to  compare  with  those  outlined 
on  the  average  vitamin  and  mineral  food 
supplement  label. 

Ttxwe  who  know  coUards  best  agrea  that 
the  richness  of  flavor,  whether  before  or  after 
frost.  Is  actually  captured  in  the  cooking  pot. 
Recipes  and  methods  are  many. 

One  of  the  oldest,  simplest  and  most  unl- 
vcr-:ally  used  recipes  calls  simply  for  tossing 
a  piece  of  smoked  ham,  pork  or  bacon  Into 
the  coUarda  before  boiling  them  In  a  llttla 
water  In  an  Iron  pot. 
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"That  recipe,  handed  down  for  generations, 
la  a  favorite  of  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Davis  of  Wash- 
ington County's  St.  Joseph  Community.  She 
likes  to  chop  the  leaves  before  cooking,  but 
many  of  her  neighbors  cook  the  leaves  whole 
and  cut  them  up  afterward. 

She  also  likes,  particularly  If  the  collard 
leaves  are  mature,  to  bring  the  mixture  to  a 
boll  and  then  drain  off  and  replace  the  water. 
She  says  this  Improves  the  flavor. 

She  usually  adds  a  UtUe  cooking  oil.  Some 
housewives  add  a  pod  or  two  of  pepper,  but 
not  Mrs  Davis  Her  family  likes  the  collards 
beat  without  the  pepper.  But  tor  those  who 
do,  she  suggests  green  pepper  If  It  Is  avail- 
able. If  not.  red  pepper  will  do. 

Many  persons  add  a  zestful  dash  of  pepper 
s.auce.  Others  Insist  that  coUards  are  flavor- 
ful enough  without  the  sauce.  Since  It  Is  a 
matter  of  individual  choice,  a  bottle  of  sauce 
is  usually  made  available.  Collards  are  usu- 
ally served  with  com  pone  or  crackling  bread. 

For  those  who  want  their  collards  South- 
ern fried,  the  leaves  can  be  chopped  up  into 
a  little  bacon  grease  and  water  and  fried. 

A  few  collard-lovers  enjoy  day-old  greens 
warmed  over  In  a  frying  pan,  according  to 
Mrs.  Davis.  A  few  (mostly  old-timers)  also 
like  to  cover  their  collards  with  sugar  cane 
syr\ip  and  then  serve  with  crackling  bread, 
baked  sweet  potatoes  or  com  pone.  She 
doubu  that  this  recipe  has  yet  fovind  Its  way 
to  places  like  the  Waldorf  or  the  White  House 
kitchen. 

Collard-cooklng  success  depends  largely 
on  how  the  greens  are  grown.  Collard  seed 
should  be  sown  In  a  small  seedbed  In  Janu- 
ary and  no  later  than  February.  Transplant 
to  the  collard  patch  In  late  March  or  early 
April. 

If  you  can  start  your  plants  earlier  than 
January  of  the  year  In  which  they're  to  be 
grown,  yotir  plants  are  likely  to  run-up  or 
go  to  peed  during  the  siunmer.  When  that 
happens,  the  plant  becomes  tough,  fibrous 
and  bitter  tasting. 

By  waiting  untU  January  or  February  to 
plant,  your  collards  will  have  the  benefit  of 
a  full  summer's  growth — without  going  to 
seed — before  being  flavored  by  the  autuoui 
frosts.  Many  commercial  growers,  unfortu- 
nately for  th*  flavor  of  the  plant,  fall  to 
follow  this  practice  In  an  effort  to  shorten 
the  growing  season. 

CoUard  pot-Ukker.  the  liquid  in  which  the 
greens  are  cooked,  la  unsurpassed  for  rich 
vegetable  flavor.  In  the  pst-llkkcr  ts  captured 
that  Indescribable  elixir  of  the  coUard  pot, 
a  blend  of  the  essence  of  hickory-smoked  ham 
or  bacon  and  the  royal  nectar  of  the  supreme 
qtieen  of  greens. 

Just  crumble  a  little  com  pone  or  crackling 
bread  Into  a  bowl  of  collard  pot-Ukker  for  a 
brothy,  distinctly  flavorful  culinary  combi- 
nation. With  such  a  "soul  bowl,""  the  other 
gourmet  foods^lncludlng  even  chltllns  and 
fried  okra — will  just  have  to  wait. 
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that  participants  in  the  feed-grain  and 
wheat  programs  will  again  receive  ad- 
vance payments  of  up  to  50  percent  for 
voluntary  acreage  diversion. 

I  know  that  many  farmers  and  their 
suppliers,  not  only  In  my  constituency 
but  throughout  the  Nation,  depend  on 
these  advance  payments  to  meet  some  of 
their  heavy  springtime  expenses. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Johnson  budget 
ha.s  been  corrected  In  this  Instance. 


ADVANCE  FEED-GRAIN  AND  WHEAT 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  19S9 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  from  Washington  <Mrs.  Mat)  , 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Maync),  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Price),  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Kleppe  ) .  and  from  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota  •  Mr.  Lancen  and  Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

I  strongly  endorse  the  announcement 
by  President  Nixon  and  Secretai-y  Hardin 


CRIME  RATES  AND  POLICE  PROTEC- 
TION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sharp 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
13th  Congressional  District  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  underscores  the  inadequacy  of  po- 
lice protection  not  only  in  my  congres- 
sional district  but  in  the  entire  city  of 
New  York,  New  burdens  thnist  upon  the 
police  department  by  tensions  of  the 
urban  crisis,  by  demonstrations,  and  by 
strikes  that  the  blue  line  of  police  de- 
signed to  protect  our  people  from  normal 
criminal  activity  is  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point. 

Ci-ime  statistics  for  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1968,  show  the  following: 

First.  During  this  month  a  total  of 
2,160  major  crimes  In  the  categories  used 
by  the  FBI  Crime  Index  were  reported  in 
this  district.  This  represents  an  increase 
ol  13.3  percent  over  reported  crimes  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September.  Robberies 
increased  from  49  in  Septeml)er  to  80  in 
October  for  an  increase  of  63  percent; 
burglaries  increased  from  568  in  Septem- 
ber to  681  in  October  for  an  increase  of 
20  percent;  and  motor  vehicle  thefts  in- 
creased from  481  in  September  to  538 
in  October  for  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent. 

Second.  In  simplest  statistical  form.  In 
September  1968.  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict were  subjected  to  63  major  crimes 
every  24  hours.  In  October  1968  the 
crime  rate  leaped  to  70  major  crimes 
every  24  hours. 

Third.  During  the  first  10  months  of 
1968  a  total  of  19.278  major  crimes  were 
reported  in  the  district.  The  monthly  in- 
cidence of  crime  in  the  district  was  as 
follows: 

January ..-_--. ._......--.. -  1.T75 

February    1.630 

March    1,797 

AprU 1.801 

May   1.960 

Jime    2.115 

July - a.  050 

August    1.985 

September    l.»05 

October - 2.160 

ToUl 19.278 

Fourth.  Dtu-ing  this  10-month  period 
the  people  of  this  district  were  vic- 
timized by  6,327  burglaries;  by  6,504  lar- 
cenies of  $50  and  over;  and  by  4,956  mo- 
tor vehicle  thefts.  On  a  daily  basis,  this 
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amounts  to  20  burglaries,  21  larcenies, 
and  16  automobile  thefts. 

fifth.  The  Crime  Index  Trend  for 
October  and  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1968  shows  the  following: 

1st  10 

October      nMHiO^ 

196t  IM 


Ciimn  tMinst  ••>•  pefso": .     •; 

Murder    ind    nosnefligtBt 

sMuihttr " 

Forcible  rips ,S 

Robbery "H 

Assiull ■    ** 

ToUl  erime*  iftiml  the  porsos. . .  1^ 

Crimes  anainsl  property: 

BunUry *?■ 

Ijrcony,  J50  »n<l  over '»» 

Motor  vohicio  thelts '^ 

Total  crimes  aiaiiat  property 2.«» 


16 
44 

633 
798 


1,491 


6,3Z7 
6,S04 
4.956 


17,787 


Sixth.  The  special  police  problems  in 
the  city  of  New  York  were  fully  set  forth 
in  an  article  written  by  Peter  Kihss,  a 
distinguished  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  in  the  December  22,  1968,  issue  of 
that  paper.  After  an  interview  with  Chief 
Inspector  Sanford  D.  Garelick,  of  the 
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New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mr. 
Kihss  reported  that  school  problems 
alone  in  the  faU  of  1968  often  required 
the  assignment  of  3,000  policemen. 

The    thinness    of    the    blue    line    against 
crime — 

Mr.  Kihss  wrote — 
to  measured  by  the  men  actually  available 
for  duty.  Chief  Garelick  said  only  about 
4  000  were  available  on  each  of  three  dally 
shifts— and  of  these  only  2,800  are  deployed 
by  the  78  precincts. 

Seventh.  It  is  clear  that  our  urban 
centers  have  an  urgent  need  for  increased 
and  better  trained  manpower.  It  is  equal- 
ly clear  that  the  urban  centers  with 
their  limited  taxing  powers  will  be  imable 
to  meet  this  need.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration must  take  every  possible  step 
to  provide  substantial  Federal  funds  for 
local  law  enforcement  programs  as  an 
essential  step  to  eliminate  the  fears  that 
stalk  our  people  on  our  streets,  in  their 
homes,  and  in  our  parks. 

Eighth.  The  following  tables  show  the 
criminal  statistics  for  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  for  October  and  the  first 
10  months  of  1968: 
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I  shall  always  defend  and  uphold  the 
right  of  all  Americans,  including  astro- 
nauts, to  read  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
wherever  and  whenever  they  please.  To 
do  less  would  be  to  sanction  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  restriction  on  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, which  I  do  not  believe  straight- 
thinking  people  want  to  impose.  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  beliefs,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  the  House  that  a  campaign  Is 
now  underway  to  obtain  500.000  signa- 
tures  commending   our   astronauts    for 
reading  from  the  Scriptures.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Reverend  Fred  Taylor, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Loretta  Pry, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  presently  dlrectin;; 
a  campaign  to  obtain  these  signatures 
for  presentation  to  Mr.  Paul  Haney,  the_ 
Public  Relations  Director  of  NASA,  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  on  March   7,   1969.  To 
date,  they  are  reported  to  have  obtained 
175,000    signatures,    and   I    wish    them 
Godspeed  in  obtaining  the  remainder  of 
them. 


PUSEY  CAUTIONS  STUDENTS  ON 
ATTACKING  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 


OCTOBEIi  1968  STATISTICS 


Precinct 


Murder 
nonneglH 
(entms*- 
sUufhttr 


Forcible 
rape 


Robbery         Assault        BurgUry 


Larceny, 

^■nd 

oyer 


Motor 

vehicle 

thetts 


Totel 


60 

CI 

6t 

67..-. 
70.... 


Total. 


CO 

CI 

cc 

67 

70 

TeM.... 


'--+—- 
...4. — 

...4- — 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 

29 

131 

n 

49 

322 

1 

17 
10 

12 
7 

175 
124 

3U5 
131 

192 
89 

702 
361 

2 

17 

12 

111 

138 

62 

342 

2 

15 

9 

137 

124 

146 

433 

0 

6 

M 

69 

681 

786 

538 

2,160 

CUMULATIVE 

STATlSTICS-JAHUARY-OCTOBER  1968 

5 

s 

4 

0 
2 

14 
8 

179 

3(3 

1,278 

987 

564 

3,410 

12c 

127 

1,624 

2,357 

1,896 

6, 143 

3 

79 

100 

1,047 

825 

762 

2,820 

7 

127 

97 

974 

1.007 

629 

2,841 

12 

122 

91 

1.404 

1,328 

1,105 

4,064 

16 

44 

633 

79* 

6.327 

6.504 

4,956 

19,278 

UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

OP  PSNKSTl.VAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday,  February  16,  marked 
the  51st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. For  Lithuanians  and  lor 
freedom-loving  people  all  over  the  world 
it  was  a  day  of  remembrance,  not  a  day 
of  joy,  because  Uthuanla  no  longer  exists 
as  an  independent  state  in  the  world's 
nations.  She  exists  as  a  spirit,  as  a  people 
with  an  ethnic  and  linguistic  identity. 

Independence  for  Lithuania  has  had 
all  too  brief  an  experience  in  this  cen- 
tury. Her  freedom  was  proclaimed  in  1918 
and  it  lasted  only  until  1940  when  her 
borders  were  overrun  by  German  and 
Russian  Armies.  The  Soviets  annexed 
this  small  Baltic  country,  along  with  her 
sister  states  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  And 
with  the  end  of  World  War  U.  they  were 
absorbed  into  the  Russian  political 
structure. 
The  strong  identity  of  the  Lithuanian 
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people,  however,  remains.  The  desire  for 
freedom  still  bums  bright.  And  as  we 
salute  these  resolute  people  on  the  com- 
memoration of  their  independence,  we 
join  them  in  their  hops  for  a  day  when 
all  men  will  be  free  to  direct  their  own 
destinies,  and  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  realization  of  these  hopes. 


BIBLE   READING   IN   OUTER   SPACE 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  might 
have  expected,  the  voices  of  the  atheists 
were  raised  in  protest  immediately  upon 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  our  astro- 
nauts whUe  in  outer  space.  Personally, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Col.  Frank  Borman.  Capt.  Frank 
LoveU,  and  Lt.  Col.  William  Anders  for 
their  deep  religious  conviction  and  for 
their  choice  of  reading  material  while  in 
outer  space. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
carried  a  story  about  the  president  of 
Harvard  University.  Nathan  Pusey, 
which  has  great  significance. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  wisely  pointed  out  that 
while  the  dangers  to  academic  freedom 
traditionally  have  come  from  outside  the 
university  community,  on  today's  cam- 
puses academic  freedom  is  endangered 
because  of  coercive  methods  used  by 
some  students  vrithin  the  university  com- 
munity. This  note  of  caution  desperately 
needs  to  be  voiced  by  men  Uke  Dr.  Pusey 
in  academic  institutions  across  this 
country.  I  include  it  as  such  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  Cwigress: 
PusET  Warns  of  Student  Attacks  on  Free- 
dom—Harvard PRESIDENT  DEPLORES  USE  CV 

"CoEmcivE    Methods"— Hi    IsstJES    State- 
ments After  Professors  Protest  Srr-iN 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 
Cambridge,  Mass..  February  18.— Nathan 
M  Pusey,  the  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, warned  today  against  assaults  by  stu- 
dents on  academic  freedom.  He  said  that  such 
assaults  had  accompanied  disruptive  campus 
protests. 

"Growing  numbers  of  students  have  chosen 
to  exercise  their  frustrations  in  the  academic 
arena  In  insufficient  awareness  of  what  a 
university  properly  is  and  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  the  rights  of  others."  he  said 

•Each  time  we  thoughtlessly  or  emotion- 
ally allow  ourselves  to  chip  away  at  the  pain- 
fully erected  structure  of  academic  freedom 
for  which  time  and  time  again  in  our  role  as 
leaders  we  have  had  to  man  the  barricades 
we  not  only  do  ourselves  but  also  our  country 
an  Irreparable  disservice." 

Dr  Pusey '6  statement  came  as  a  response 
to  an  open  letter  signed  by  more  than  100 
leading  faculty  members  at  Harvard. 
sET-m  protested 
The  professors  protested  a  recent  inc'dcnt 
at  Harvard  In  which  Negro  studenU  had 
staged  a  sit-in  to  force  an  Instructor  to  scrap 
the  syllabus  of  a  course  they  felt  was  racist. 
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In  thanklm  the  professors  for  relt«r*tlng 
"the  ancient  prlTllege  of  the  teacher  to  teach 
and  the  student  to  learn  In  an  atmosphere  of 
free  Inquiry."  Dr.  Pusey  said  that  in  the 
past  the  chief  threats  to  academic  freedom 
had  come  from  outside  the  university. 

"The  Irony  and  tragedy  of  the  present,"  he 
went  on.  "is  that  now  the  threats  to  academic 
liberty  and  integrity  often  come  from  within. 

"Harvard  has  the  right  to  expect  that  the 
members  of  Its  faculties  and  the  great 
majority  of  Its  students  will  have  sufflclent 
(understanding,  historical  sense,  reason  and 
self-control  to  Insist  that  coercive  methods 
have  no  place  in  this  university  community." 

The  faculty  letter,  published  In  The 
Harvstrd  Crimson,  called  on  the  Harvard 
administration  to  "take  measures  appropri- 
ate to  Insure  the  Inviolability  of  Instruction 
and  examinations." 

A    PUDCS    TO    FREEDOM 

Dr.  Pusey.  In  his  reply,  did  not  specify 
what  measures  he  was  prepared  to  take,  ex- 
cept to  say : 

"I  shall  do  everything  In  my  power  ...  to 
see  that  the  freedom  of  this  university  con- 
tinues unabated,  proof  against  attacks,  how- 
ever well-intentioned  or  from  whatever 
r^iarte^  they  may  come." 

Jhe  PMvard  faculty  has  been  highly  dis- 
turbed by  the  Negro  students'  coercive  action, 
although  most  feel  that  the  course  In  ques- 
tion, which  was  to  have  studied  means  of 
riot  control  In  the  cities,  was  InapproprUt*. 

However,  Informed  campus  sources  believe 
that  the  Harvard  administration  is  prepared 
to  take  no  action  against  the  Negro  students 
aside  from  the  general  statement  of  principle 
expressed  In  both  the  faculty  letter  and  Dr. 
Pusey's  report  today. 

The  course,  to  have  been  given  under  the 
city  planning  department  of  the  graduate 
School  of  Design,  has  not  been  canceled 
but  the  original  syllabtis  scrapped  and  re- 
placed by  an  unstructured  seminar  in  urban 
studies. 


SENTINEL  ANTI-BALLISTIC- 
MTSSn.K  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WTOMINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
month  we  have  seen  the  Sentinel  antl- 
balllstlc  oUsslle  program  go  from  pre- 
liminary acceoMuice  to  controversy.  In 
a  free  system,  this  is  only  right,  but  it 
seems  that  Judgements  affecting  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  Nation  should  be 
based  on  cool  and  rational  perspective 
rather  than  on  emotions. 

We  In  the  West,  unlike  a  number  of 
those  from  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
are  willing  to  accept  the  risks  that  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  entails.  I  would 
evidence  this  by  a  telegram  I  received 
this  morning  from  a  group  from  my  dis- 
trict, the  great  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  telegram 
from  the  Greater  Cheyenne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  an  editorial  by  the  editor 
of  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  James  A. 
Plinchum  in  the  Record: 

Chstcnmc.  Wyo. 
February  17. 19M. 
Hon  John  Wolo, 
House  Ojlfice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  of  the  Cheyenne  conuuuulty  convey 
our  enthusiasm  to  have  within  our  com- 
munity and  all  Sentinel  anti  ballistic  <!•- 
Tenses. 
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We  are  the  home  of  the  P.rst  free  world. 

First  operational  ICBM  base  and  the  Mln- 
uteman  and  welcome  any  further  expansion 
to  our  area.  Tour  affirmative  action  will  b« 
appreciated. 

RoBKirr  O.  SicrrM, 

Greater  Cheyenne  Chamber  of  Commerce 

WCLCOME,   SkNTINKL 

Secretary  o(  Defense  Melvln  Laird's  state- 
ment yesterday  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  considering  removal  of  Sentinel  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  sites  from  the  Immediate 
environs  of  some  eastern  metropolitan  areas 
to  more  remote  locations  at  flrst  glance  sug- 
gested that  some  of  our  western  states  might 
be  in  line  for  additional  ABM  locations. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  of  Laird's 
remarks,  made  on  NBC's  "Today"  show.  In 
reality  indicated  something  else.  Laird  is 
thinking  of  new  locations  20  to  30  miles 
from  Boston  where  a  proposed  Sentinel  In- 
stallation has  produced  all  sorts  of  vocal  re- 
verberations. Twenty  to  30  miles  wouldn't 
make  much  difference,  we  believe,  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  accident. 

Whether  some  of  the  more  liberal  senators 
and  congressmen  such  as  Massachusetts'  Sen. 
Edward  M.  (Tedi  Kennedy  and  South  Da- 
kota's Oeorge  McOovern,  both  Democrats,  are 
really  worried  about  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear accident,  or  are  opposed  to  further  ex- 
pansion of  our  missile  and  anti-missile  sys- 
tems, is  difficult  to  determine.  The  latter  may 
be  much  more  probable  since  it  must  !>•  re- 
called that  nuclear  weapons  have  been  lu 
considerable  abundance  within  the  past  10 
years  on  missile  warheads  and  to  a  much 
greater  degree  in  BS2  bombers  over  the  past 
two  decades. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  H-bomb  equipped 
bombers  located  on  airfields  In  this  country 
could  have  poeed  a  much  greater  danger 
than  missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

The  fact,  of  course,  that  uo  accident  has 
occurred  is  no  indication  that  none  will;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  choice  In  this 
age  of  sophisticated  and  devastating  weap- 
onry. The  H-bomb  is  something  we  have  got 
to  live  with.  Hopefully  we  shall  not  die  by 
It.  either  accidentally   or  deliberately. 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  finds  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  coimtry  unwilling 
to  allow  these  Itistallations  for  their  own 
defense,  then  possibly  some  of  our  remoter 
and  less  settled  areas  such  as,  well,  Wyo- 
ming, might  be  acceptable.  Chances  are  the 
citizens  here  wouldn't  have  any  objections; 
quite  the  contrary,  they  probably  would  wel- 
come further  ABM  installBtlons  than  those 
already  proposed. 
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CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  MUST  BE 
CONSIDERED  IMPORTANT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSAC  Husvrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

M.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  nomination  of  Willie  Mae 
Rogers  as  assistant  to  the  President  on 
consimier  affairs  has  been  withdrawn. 
This  is  probably  the  wisest  course  of  ac- 
tion in  this  instance. 

Comments  on  the  selection  of  Miss 
Rogers  are  still  relevant  In  the  context 
of  the  Importance  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. If  the  selection  of  Miss  Rogers  is  an 
Indication  that  recent  improvements  in 
consumer  education  and  protection  are 
to  be  ignored,  then  the  Congress  must 
be  prepared  to  work  doubly  hard  on  this 


The  Saturday  edition  of  the  Boston 
Globe  Included  an  article  by  James  Doyle 
of  the  Globe  Washington  Bureau.  Mr. 
Doyle's  article  is  relevant  today  because 
it  questions  the  role  that  consumer 
affairs  will  play  in  the  new  administra- 
tion. Jim  Doyle  sees  the  nomination  of 
Miss  Rogers  as  an  indication  that  con- 
sumer affairs  may  be  relegated  to  the 
background. 

I  hope  this  is  not  so.  Legislation  passed 
by  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection,  although 
meaningful,  is  only  a  beginning. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Doyle's  article  to  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 
No  Chffks  GnErr  Nixon  Choice  To  Protect 

CONSUMEK 

(By  James  Doyle) 

Washinctow. — When  Betty  Fiu-ness  sat 
down  to  play  consumer  protection  tunes  on 
the  piano.  Washington  laughed.  She  turned 
out  to  be  a  strong  performer  possibly  even 
stronger  than  President  Johnson  had  1" 
mind. 

The  new  administration  gave  Miss  Furness 
her  walking  papers,  supplanting  her  with  a 
woman  who  claims  "every  Job  I  have  ever 
had  has  been  one  in  which,  in  a  sense.  I  rep* 
resented  the  consumer." 

Nobody  here  Is  laughing. 

Willie  May  Rogers,  who  collects  a  salary  as 
the  head  of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine'i> 
Institute  in  New  York,  will  be  the  presiden- 
tial consultant  on  consumer  affairs. 

Both  she  and  President  Nixon's  press  sec- 
retary insist  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  government's  efforts  at  pro- 
tecting the  millions  of  Americans  who  can 
get  shortchanged  on  everything  from  soup  to 
nuts,  who  get  snookered  by  misleading  claims 
and  phony  warranties,  and  who  have  no  high- 
priced  lobbyists  in  Washington  to  present 
their  case  to  the  government. 

Remembering  the  lesson  of  Miss  Purness. 
most  of  the  consumer  Interests  people  have 
have  remained  quiet  about  Miss  Rogers.  They 
remember,  blushingly,  displaying  their  shock 
publicly  when  President  Johnson  chose  a 
lady  best  known  for  opening  refrigerator 
doors,  with  no  experience  In  consumer  af- 
fairs on  the  legislative  mills. 

Miss  Pumess,  who  came  to  the  Job  with  .i 
blank  slate,  worked  out  well.  Miss  Rogers 
may  do  as  well. 

She  claims  to  have  spent  her  life  toiling 
for  the  consumers,  but  that  claim  Is  disputed 
by  some  In  the  field.  Mrs.  Ema  Angevlne, 
who  heads  the  Washington  office  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  notes,  "to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  I've  never  seen  her  at 
what  we  call  consiuner  meetings." 

Dr.  Stewart  M.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  and  biislness  admin- 
istration at  Geneva  College  In  Pennsylvania, 
is  more  distressed  than  Mrs.  Angevlne. 

"When  Betty  Pumess  was  appointed.  I  was 
appalled.  "  Prof.  Lee  says.  "She  proved  how 
wrong  I  was.  and  the  rest  of  us  were.  In  our 
Judgment. 

■But  she  also  proved  the  need  for  a  While 
House  assistant  on  consumer  affairs. 

"I'm  nut  Impressed  by  having  somebody 
move  in  now  to  see  if  the  Job  is  needed." 

Prof.  Lee  remembers  the  case  of  California 
"Gov.  Pat  Brown  had  a  strong  consumer 
council,  and  Governor  Reagan  appointed  Mrs. 
Kay  Valori.  whose  Job.  apparently,  was  to 
emasculate  the  council.  And  that's  what  she 
did." 

Gov.  Reagai.  managed  this,  according  to 
Dr.  Lee,  despite  legislation  creating  a  con- 
sumers council.  President  Nixon  would  have 
much  less  trouble  liquidating  a  Job  created 
only  by  the  mandate  of  his  predecessor. 

"Lee's  views  are  interesting  becaxtse  he  Is 
the  co-author  of  a  book  called  "Consumer 
Economics,"  which  included  In  it  three  pages 
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that  discuss  the  history  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing's Institute  from  1813  to  19««.  Miss  Rogers 
has  been  director  of  the  Institute  since  1963. 
Aa  soon  as  Dr.  Lee  heard  a»>out  her  appoint- 
ment, he  dashed  off  letters  of  protest  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  his  senators  and  his  congress- 
man. 

Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York 
says  "I  am  distressed  about  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Rogers  because  of  a  possible  conflict 
of  Interest  with  her  association  with  a  profit- 
making  publication,  because  of  that  publi- 
cation's questionable  role  in  the  consumer 
field." 

It  develops  that  long  before  the  Nixon 
appointment,  Rep.  Rosenthal's  House  sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  had  been 
InvesUgatlng  Miss  Rogers'  institute  for  the 
adequacy  of  Its  product-testing  methods. 

Even  If  she  were  not  continuing  under 
salary  In  her  magazine  Job,  she  would  not 
be  suitable  by  Rosenthal's  standards.  "Miss 
Rogers  is  put  In  the  difficult  position  of 
having  to  snitch  on  her  friends,"  he  says. 

This  very  question  came  up  at  the 
Wednesday  news  conference  that  Willie  Mae 
Rogers  held  at  the  White  House.  The  ques- 
tion won't  arise,  Miss  Rogers  said,  because 
any  product  with  the  seal  of  Good  House- 
keeping wouldn't  be  found  wanting.  Rep. 
Rosenthal  suggesU  he  may  have  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

He  told  a  news  conference  yesterday  that 
Good  Housekeeping  continued  to  advertise 
a  product  after  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration had  moved  tigalnst  it,  and  that 
when  the  truth-ln-packa^ng  bill  was  being 
fought  by  grocery  advertisers,  Miss  Rogers 
testified  against  it. 

The  White  House  assures  questioners 
that  at  some  future  time  a  replacement  for 
Betty  Pumess  will  be  named  and  that  mean- 
while the  old  Purness  staff  will  continue  to 
operate  within  the  executive  branch.  But 
some  of  its  top  members  have  already  left. 
The  Jury  Is  still  out  on  Miss  Rogers  and 
on  Mr.  Nixon's  approach  to  the  bread-and- 
butter  issuee  that  affect  consumers.  It  may 
be  that  Miss  Rogers'  appointment  will  serve 
as  the  alarm  bell  to  keep  the  industry  foxes 
out  of  the  chicken  coop. 

Robert  Smith,  assistant  director  of  Con- 
sumer's Union,  the  most  respected  of  the 
watchdog  groups,  said  yesterday  his  organi- 
zation will  wait  and  see  before  judging  Miss 
Rogers  and  the  Nixon  Administration. 

But  the  C.U.  monthly  magazine  noted  In 
Its  current  Issue,  "during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  admlnUtratlons,  it  was  evident  that 
consumer  affairs  occupied  a  niche  somewhere 
on  the  government's  priority  list. 

"Whether  or  not  President  Richard  Nixon 
considers  consumer  problems  worth  paying 
much  attention  to  remains,  at  this  \^rltlng, 
largely  unrevealed." 

CU  could  find  little  ground  for  optimism 
during  his  election  campaign  or  in  his  early 
statements  as  President-elect. 

"The  nation  wlU  simply  have  to  wait  wad 
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[Prom  the  Osslnlng  (N.Y.)  Cltlaen  Register, 

Feb.  6,  1»69] 
Mancuso  Area's  10th  'Vietnam  War  Victim— 
Was  OsaiNmo  High  Schooi.  Three-Letteb 
Man  iK  1968 

A  20-year-old  Osslnlng  serviceman,  Spec. 
4  Salvatore  Mancuso  has  been  reported  killed 
In  Vietnam. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Mancuso  of  231  Spring  St.,  and  the  10th  from 
the  area  to  lose  his  life  In  Vietnam.  He  would 
have  been  21  on  Monday. 

The  Mancusos  yesterday  received  notice 
of  their  son's  death  and  are  awaiting  further 
•Information  from  the  Army.  He  was  attached 
to  Co.  B  Second  Battalion,  12th  Cavalry,  1st 
Cavalry  Division. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  his 
grandfather,  Salvatore  Mancuso  of  66  Wolden 
Road.  His  father  Is  the  owner  of  Daddy  Pete 
Inc.,  207  Main  St. 

Salvatore  was  born  In  Osslnlng  on  Feb. 
10,  1948.  He  attended  local  schools  and  was 
graduated  In  1966  from  Osslnlng  High  School 
where  he  received  a  varsity  letter  for  wrest- 
ling, baseball  and  football. 

High  school  principal  George  Alllsoi*  de- 
scribed the  j-outh  as  a  good  school  citizen, 
loyal  and  cooperative.  "He  was  respected  by 
all  the  faculty  and  students,"  he  said  today. 
He  was  a  three-year  man  on  the  wrestling 
team.  Salvatores  coach,  Michael  Nardone 
credited  him  as  being  a  hard  worker  ajid  re- 
liable. "He  could  always  be  counted  on  to 
do  his  best,"'  he  said. 

Following  graduation  he  was  employed  as 
a  teller  with  the  County  Trust  Co.  In  Tarry- 
town  from  July  of  1966  to  June  1967.  He  was 
working  with  his  father  before  beginning 
military  duty. 

Salvatore  was  drafted  by  the  Army  on  Jan. 
8,  1968,  and  received  his  basic  training  at 
Port  Jackson,  S.C.,  and  Port  Gordon,  Ga. 
He  was  home  on  leave  in  June  and  shipped  lo 
Vietnam  last  June  23. 


CAMPUS  UNREST 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 


SP4C     SALVATORE    MANCUSO.    U.S. 
ARMY,  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  sad  duty  to  report  that  another  one 
of  my  constituents,  Sp4c.  Salvatore 
Mancuso.  VS.  Army,  of  Ossining,  N.Y., 
died  in  Vietnam  on  February  5. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
is  continually  dominated  by  unrest  on 
college  campuses.  The  reasons  for  the 
unrest  and  possible  solutions  are  many 
and  varied.  One  clear  proposition  has 
emerged — solutions  In  this  area  will  be 
as  difficult  and  chaUenging  as  in  other 
areas.  The  college  campus  is  caught  up 
in  the  social  problems  of  the  Nation — 
indeed,  of  the  world.  The  university 
campus  cannot  and  indeed  must  not  be 
isolated  from  the  national  environment. 
In  fact,  our  young  people  have  con- 
tinuallv  been  urged  to  involve  themselves 
in  political  and  social  change.  The  ave- 
nues of  active  paiticipation  in  national 
progress  must  be  widened  for  young 
people. 

How  is  this  to  be  done? 

How  is  the  college  campus  to  be  inte- 
grated with  national  and  international 
goals?  These  are  hard  and  tough  ques- 
tions— deserving  of  well-reasoned  an- 
swers. The  answers  to  these  and  other 
similar  questions  will  shape  the  future 
for  higher  education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  statement  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  today  is  an  enlightened  discus- 
cion  of  this  problem.  The  author  is  Dr. 
Ivan  Hinderaker,  chancellor  of  the  Unl- 
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versity  of  California  at  Riverside.  I  think 
that  in  the  cloud  of  smoke  raised  by  a 
small  group  of  agitators  or  by  imdue 
political  interference  in  campus  affairs, 
the  progress  of  the  imlversities  brought 
about  by  the  endeavors  of  people  such 
as    Chancellor    Hinderaker    are    often 
obscured. 
The  statement  follows : 
The  University  and  Race  Relations 
(By  Chancellor  Ivan  Hinderaker) 
Two  months  ago.  In  my  "State  of  the  Cam- 
pus" message  on  November  6, 1  discussed  four 
topics  Important  to  this  campxis:   The  first 
was  academic  freedom  and  responsibility,  the 
second,  the  student  role  in  decisionmaking; 
third,  a  new  academic  plan;  and  foiu-th,  mi- 
nority students  at  UCR. 

Today,  I  will  talk  further  about  minority 
students  at  UCR.  In  doing  so,  I  want  to  begin 
by  relating  our  problems  to  the  black  and  the 
Mexican-American  movements  In  our  society. 
Of  the  many  issxies  which  the  United 
States  must  decide,  one  stands  out  above  all 
the  others.  It  is  the  most  critical  question 
which  we,  as  Individuals,  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  answer  In  this  century,  and, 
perhaps  in  the  next  as  well. 

Can  people  whose  color  is  more  or  less 
white,  and  people  who  are  more  or  less  black, 
or  brown,  or  red,  or  yellow — can  we  all,  work- 
ing together,  create  a  society  In  which  equal 
opportunity  genuinely  exists  for  all?  Tliat  Is 
not  really  a  question.  There  Is  no  other  alter- 
native. 

The  United  States  does  not  offer  equal  op- 
portunity now.  It  never  has.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

There  Is  racial  discrimination  In  our  so- 
ciety. We  all  know  it.  One  would  have  to  be 
unable  to  hear  and  unable  to  see,  not  to 
know. 

That  pattern  dates  back  over  300  years. 
If?  most  brutal  form  was  slavery,  practiced 
first  in  the  colonies,  and  then  sanctified  in 
the  Constitution  from  1789  imtll  after  the 
Civil  War. 

Only  a  little  less  brutal  than  slavery  were 
the  practices  used  by  southern  states  to  un- 
dermine the  rights  given  to  black  people  by 
the  13th.  the  14th,  and  the  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  reinforced  these  practices  with  Its  own 
special  brand  of  terror  and  intimidation. 

What  replaced  slavery  after  the  Civil  War 
was  not  freedom.  It  was  not  equality  of  op- 
portunity. It  was  a  kind  of  "permanent  pur- 
gatory." somewhat  above  the  hril  of  slavery 
but  somewhat  below  acceptance  into  Ameri- 
can society.  It  was  a  kind  of  second,  third,  or 
low  class  citizenship — In  Job,  in  house,  iii 
school,  in  chtirch,  under  the  law,  at  the 
lunch  counter,  on  the  sidewalk,  at  the  drink- 
ing fountain,  in  the  restroom,  at  the  voting 
booth. 

Discrimination  against  black  people  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  South.  In  different 
forms,  and  In  some  of  the  same  old  southern 
ways.  It  Is  found  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Racial  discrimination  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  black  people.  Those  who  are  brown, 
and  red,  and  yellow,  as  well,  have  been  the 
victims  of  prejudice. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  we  who  are  white 
have  withheld  from  people  who  are  not 
white  something  which  should  be  everyone's 
sacred  right.  That  is  the  right  of  every  man, 
in  this  his  one  and  only  life  on  earth,  to  de- 
velop himself  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 

A  non-white  Is  less  likely  than  a  white  man 
to  be  able  to  get  and  to  advance  In  any  Job 
to  which  he  might  aspire,  even  if  there  is  no 
question  about  his  qualifications. 

A  non-white  Is  less  likely  to  be  able  to  buy 
or  rent  any  house  or  apartment  he  might 
v?ant,  even  though  he  has  the  cash  In  his 
pocket.  ^.     ^ 

A  non-White  is  less  likely  to  be  able  to 
achieve     any     educational     opportunity     of 
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wblch  he  might  drwim.  •▼en  U  he  hM  the 
ability  and  the  wUllncneaa  to  work. 

A  non- white  U  leee  Ukely  to  be  welcome 
at  the  door  of  any  chui^i  in  which  he  might 
chooee  to  wonhlp,  even  though  he.  too,  la 
a  child  of  Ood. 

Since  the  DecUntlon  of  Independence,  we 
have  been  telling  ourselves  and  the  reet  of 
the  world  that  a  new  and  truly  equalltarlan 
social  order  waa  emerging  In  America.  We 
defined  thl«  social  order  as  one  In  which  the 
fortunes  of  Individuals  were  determined  by 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  work,  rather 
than  by  the  privileges  of  caste,  or  clase.  or 
race. 

We  have  given  credit  to  this  dynamic  sys- 
tem for  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power.  We  have  offered  ourselves  as 
a  model  of  democracy  tor  other  countries  of 
the  world  to  emulate. 

We  have  talked  about  the  Importance  of 
Individual  freedom,  about  the  value  of  pro- 
viding an  equal  opportunity  for  all.  about 
equal  protection  under  the  law.  about  the 
dignity,  under  Ood.  of  each  human  being. 
We  have  talked  about  these  ideala  for  nearly 
200  years.  But.  In  the  main.  It  has  been 
whiter  talking  to  whites.  It  has  been  whites 
thlnklpjt.  In  terms  of  whites.  It  has  been 
whites  forgetting  there  were  others  besides 
themselves. 

When  we  spoke  of  race  being  no  bar  to 
opportunity  or  advancement,  what  we  really 
meant  was  that  people  of  Polish,  or  Irish, 
or  Italian  extraction  were  being  allowed  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  Anglo-Saxons. 
That  was  about  all   that  was  really  meant. 

But  black  Americans  and  Americans  of 
other  races  regarded  themselves  as  Ameri- 
cans, too.  They.  too.  were  listening.  They.  too. 
got  the  message  about  this  Nation's  IdeaU. 
They.  too.  thought  It  was  a  good  meeaage. 
They  wondered  why  these  IdeaU  did  not  ap- 
ply to  them. 

As  the  answers  to  their  questions  became 
more  clear.  300  years  of  pent-up  anger  came 
p>ourlng  out  in  the  black  rage  and  the  brown 
rage  of  this  decade  of  the  1960a. 

That  there  should  be  fury  from  thoee  In 
the  minority  should  cause  no  surprise.  The 
only  wonder  Is  that  It  took  those  in  the 
majority  so  long  to  become  aware  of  It. 

Neither  should  there  be  surprise  at  the 
white  backt£i3h  which  followed.  The  habits 
of  majority  thinking  have  developed  over 
generations.  They  are  grounded  deep  In  the 
emotions.  They  are  hard  to  change. 

And  so.  In  a  spiral  with  a  terrible  logic 
all  of  lU  own,  the  tensions  continue  to  build. 
With  each  turn  of  the  spiral,  the  exploalona 
become  more  destructive  and  more  frequent. 
If  that  spiral  Is  not  stopped,  the  result  might 
well  be  a  second  civil  war. 

Is  this  an  unreal  threat?  I  don't  think 
that  It  la.  Neither  the  Nation,  nor  we  In 
California,  nor  we  in  this  area,  nor  we  at 
nc  Riverside,  can  behave  as  though  It  la 
unreal. 

Such  a  civil  war  would  not  be  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  It  would  be  be- 
tween some  outraged  second  class  citizens 
and  the  rest  of  society,  with  urban  areas  all 
over  the  country  as  the  battlegrounds. 

It  would  not  be  fought  with  massed  sumies 
lined  up  on  a  Gettysburg  farm.  Strategy  and 
tactics  would  be  those  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
with  the  guerrillas  aiming  to  cut  the  many 
vulnerable  arteries  of  our  cities. 

It  would  not  be  over  In  two,  or  three,  or 
four  years,  to  be  finished  with  a  formal  treaty 
of  surrender.  It  would  be  stretched  out  over 
decades,  slowly  draining  the  lifeblood  out  of 
America. 

Such  Is  the  destructive  potential  of  forces 
at  work  In  our  society  today.  Such  are  the 
stakes  for  all  of  lu  in  the  answer  to  the 
question  which  I  first  poeed.  Can  we,  people 
of  all  colors,  working  together,  create  a  so- 
ciety  of   equal   opportunity   for  all? 

It  Is  time  to  stop  thinking  that  the  prob- 
lem of  racism  will  go  away  if  only  a  few 
rabble-rousers  will  quit  Inciting  black  peo> 
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pie,  or  brown  people.  Or,  that  It  wlU  go  away 
If  only  the  magaklnes,  the  newspapers,  and 
televUlon  will  quit  reminding  black  people, 
or  brown  people,  of  the  Inequalities  that 
exist.  The  problem  won't  go  away. 

Neither  will  It  be  solved  solely  by  court 
decisions,  or  by  civil  rights  acta,  or  by  edu- 
cational opportunity  granu,  or  by  anything 
which  money  alone  can  buy.  These  things 
will  help.  They  are  necessary.  But  they  can- 
not. In  themselves,  solve  the  problem. 

It  Is  time,  now.  for  each  one  of  us,  per- 
sonally, to  do  something  about  racism.  Us. 
Today.  Our  personal  commitment  must  be  to 
the  rejection  of  racism  in  every  facet  of  our 
lives.  We  must  do  thU  not  only  because  we 
are  afraid  of  what  will  happen  If  we  don't 
do  It.  We  must  do  it  because  we  know  In  our 
hearu  It  U  right.  It  U  moral.  It  U  what  we 
want  to  do. 

.  This,  then,  is  the  larger  context  Into  which 
we  must  place  the  problem  of  race  relations 
on  the  campvis.  What  we  have  Is  not  a  game, 
to  be  played  like  a  water  fight  or  a  panty 
raid.  It  Is  a  deadly  serious  struggle  for  the 
soul  and  for  the  destiny  of  America,  and  we 
on  the  college  campus  are  right  in  the  middle 
of  that  struggle. 

It  Is  necessary  for  us  here  to  provide  an 
equal  chance  for  ail  who  want  to  build,  an 
equal  chance  for  all  who  want  to  earn  the 
respect  of  others,  an  equal  chance  for  all  to 
express  themselves  In  the  ways  most  mean- 
ingful to  them,  an  equal  chance  to  feel  and 
to  know  pride  In  one's  person  and  In  one's 
culture  of  whatever  color  It  may  happen 
to  be. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  us  here  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  our  Institutions  from  thoee 
who  despair  so  deeply  or  whose  anger  Is  so 
uncontrolled  that  the  overriding  emotion  Is 
hate:  the  overriding  goal,  destruction.  Such 
protection  cannot  be  insured  by  force  alone. 
Chiefly,  our  institution  is  protected  through 
the  voluntary  consent  of  its  members.  For 
that  to  be  possible,  individuals  must  respect 
the  righu  of  other  individuals.  They  must 
respect  the  institution — lU  goals,  lU  per- 
formance, lu  leadership.  lU  capacity  for 
change.  There  must  be  a  feeling  by  Individ- 
uals that  they  have  a  personal  stake  In  the 
success  of  the  Institution.  There  must  be 
enough  of  all  of  these  things  so  that  consent 
Is  voluntarily  given. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  here  to  decide  what 
we  want  to  accomplish.  If  we  don't  want  to 
get  anything  done,  then  It  doesn't  matter 
much  bow  we  do  it.  If  we  do  want  to  get 
something  done,  then  It  matters  very  much 
how  we  do  It.  Let  me  cite  three  examples. 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  timing.  Some 
things  are  possible  today.  Some  next  week. 
Some  next  month.  Some  might  take  a  year. 
Some,  more  than  that.  Just  as  surely  as  prog- 
ress depends  on  our  acting  soon  enough, 
so  also  does  it  depend  on  not  acting  hastily. 

Second,  there  Is  the  problem  of  pressure. 
Without  strong  pressures,  even  If  ideas  are 
good,  nothing  Is  Ukely  to  happen.  But  Just 
iis  surely  as  progress  depends  on  pushing 
hard  enough,  so  also  does  progress  depend 
on  not  pushing  too  hard — so  hard  that  we 
blow  both  the  system  and  our  objectives. 

Third,  there  is  the  problem  of  winning  sup- 
port. To  win  support.  It  Is  necessary  to  at- 
tract allies  to  the  cause.  To  attract  allies. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  compromise.  But  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  goals,  it  U, 
necessary  not  to  compromise  too  much. 

I  appreciate  the  dedication  of  UCR  stu- 
dents to  constructive  achievement.  You  have 
concerned  yourselves  with  both  your  needs 
and  my  problems.  You  have  generated  both 
constructive  criticism  and  constructive  pres- 
sure. You  have  shown  respect  for  your  fel- 
low students  and  for  the  needs  of  the  whole 
campus. 

I  think  we  can  say  that,  together,  we  have 
made  a  start  toward  campus  solutions  for 
some  of  the  problems  of  race.  Compared  to 
what  we  can  do.  however.  It  Isn't  much  of  a 
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start.  Even  so,  I  would  like  to  describe  to 
you  some  of  our  beginnings. 

Our  most  rapidly  growing  project  Is  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Program.  Its  pur- 
poses are  two.  One  Is  to  provide  financial 
help  for  students  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  attend  UCR — particularly  from 
minority  groups.  The  other  purpose  is  to 
provide  special  counseling  and.  If  necessary, 
tutorial  assistance. 

From  five  students  In  1966,  the  Program 
has  grown  to  over  80  students  this  year.  The 
percentage  of  entering  Freshmen  who  come 
from  other  than  white  racial  backgrounds 
was  doubled  over  last  year,  with  the  total 
representing  nearly  ten  percent  of  the  class. 

The  EOP  grants  •1,900  for  each  of  the  stu- 
dent's first  two  years.  This  Is  to  permit  him 
to  work  full  time  at  his  studies.  Each  grant 
starts  ^th  a  contribution  of  $165,  raised  by 
the  campus.  This  is  matched  five- to-one  from 
special  funds  of  the  Regenta.  The  Federal 
Government  adds  the  rest.  After  the  sopho- 
more year,  EOP  sttidents  work  part-time  to 
earir  one-half  of  what  they  need,  thus  mak- 
ing 'more  grant  money  available  for  addi- 
tional EOP  studenta. 

Recently,  EOP  programs  have  come  under 
attack  because  of  the  activities  of  some  EOP 
studenta  on  such  campuses  as  San  Francisco 
State  and  San  Fernando  Valley  State.  Why.  it 
Is  asked,  should  I  help  contribute  to  an  EOP 
grant  for  someone  who  Is  not  seriously  com- 
mitted to  his  academic  work?  Why  should 
the  University  contribute  to  a  grant  for  one 
who  Is  not  wining  to  live  within  campus 
rules?  Why  don't  we  eliminate  the  EOP  and 
support  Instead  those  studenta  who  really 
want  an  education? 

I  can't  speak  about  the  substance  of  these 
charges  as  they  relate  to  other  campuses.  I 
can  state  forcefully  that  they  do  not  apply 
to  UCR. 

Furthermore.  I  am,  as  Chancellor,  working 
to  substantially  expand  the  EOP  program  of 
this  campus  each  year  for  as  far  as  I  can  see 
into  the  future.  That  expansion  should  be 
not  only  In  the  niunber  of  grants,  but  In  the 
quality  of  our  programs  for  counseling  and 
tutoring.  And  next  year,  EOP  will  get  tuider- 
way  with  still  another  dimension — a  grad- 
uate fellowship  program. 

As  I  have  a  responsibility  to  EOP,  so  also 
does  each  student  who  Is  enrolled  under  the 
Program.  It  Is  his  responsibility  to  do  every- 
thing In  his  power  to  succeed  in  his  aca- 
demic work.  His  success  will  help  make  the 
Program  succeed.  As  the  Program  succeeds, 
the  greater  will  be  the  help  which  will  be 
available  for  future  UCR  generations. 

The  Program  Is  sound.  EOP  students  are 
doing  well.  Many  of  them  are  represented  in 
the  brightest  segment  of  our  student  p>opu- 
latlon.  EOP  deserves  the  support  of  every  one 
of  us. 

Closely  related  to  EOP  Is  the  policy  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  State  Col- 
lege System  which  permlta  a  chief  campus 
officer  to  admit  each  year.  In  exception  to 
regular  admission  rules,  a  number  of  stu- 
denta equal  to  four  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  entering  students.  This  policy  has 
been  In  effect  for  ten  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion level  originally  set  at  two  percent.  Re- 
cently, the  exception  level  was  doubled  to 
four  percent. 

Although  many  of  our  EOP  students  have 
qualified  under  regiilar  admission  require- 
ments, some  have  not.  The  latter  have  been 
admitted  by  my  special  action,  on  the  rec- 
onmiendation  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  after  he  has  consulted 
with  the  EOP  advisory  conmilttee.  In  each 
admission,  there  is  a  determination  made 
that  the  student  has  a  good  chance  for  aca- 
demic success  at  UCR. 

Recently,  as  with  the  EOP.  this  policy  of 
making  exceptions  to  the  admission  rules  has 
also  come  under  attack.  The  reasons  have 
been  much  the  same  as  they  were  with  the 
EOP:  namely,  the  alleged  activities  of  some 
.special  admission  students  at  other  coUeee 
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campuses.  There  are  strong  pressures  to  re- 
dtice  the  four  percent  back  to  two  percent. 
Why,  critics  ask,  should  studenta  who  do 
not  meet  regular  admission  standards  be  ad- 
mitted when  others  who  do  meet  these 
standards  are  being  turned  away  from 
campuses  which  are  already  full?  That  is  a 
difficult  question.  I  will  answer  It  In  two 
parta.  - 

One  answer  Is  that,  In  the  experience  of 
UCR,  grade  reporte  cleiu-ly  indicate  that  spe- 
cial admission  studenta  have  satisfied  UCR's 
academic  requirements.  Beyond  this,  they 
have  made  many  important  contributions  to 
the  life  of  the  campus. 

The  second  part  of  my  answer  Is  this.  The 
majority  student  who  did  not  get  Into  the 
campus  of  his  choice  Is  more  Ukely  to  find 
a  satisfactory  alternative  than  a  minority 
student  who  has  the  capacity  but,  for  sonae 
economic  or  social  or  other  reason  of  back- 
ground, has  a  record  which  Is  technically  de- 
ficient. Call  this  discrimination  In  reverse,  if 
you  will,  but  whatever  the  term,  I  believe  the 
policy  to  be  both  necessary  and  desirable. 
Hopefully,  the  State,  through  the  University, 
the  State  College  System,  and  the  commu- 
nity colleges  will  not  allow  unsatUfled  en- 
rollment demand  to  build  up  to  the  point 
where  It  might  IteeU  tend  to  produce  ite 
own  set  of  social  tensions. 

Our  UCR  four  percent  special  admission 
program  is  sound.  It  Is  my  responsibility  to 
see  that  it  continues  to  be  administered  In 
that  way.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  UCR's 
special  admission  studenta  to  continue  to 
succeed,  not  only  for  what  that  means  to 
them  personally,  but  also  for  what  It  means 
to  the  continuance  of  the  program. 

Both  the  EOP  and  Uie  special  admissions 
program  have  helped  to  begin  to  correct  some 
deficiencies  of  UCR  student  life  which  should 
have  been  attacked  long  ago.  As  UCR  has 
been  a  white  student  campus,  so  also  has 
It  been  white  In  Ita  non-ac.idemlc  and  aca- 
demic personnel. 

In  the  field  of  non-academic  personnel, 
three  typee  of  policies  have  been  directed  to 
this  particular  problem.  One  Is  a  general 
ptish  by  the  administration  to  have  all  de- 
partments explore  thoroughly  all  recruit- 
ment sources.  Including  black  and  brown, 
prior  to  filling  a  vacancy.  Overall,  the  propor- 
tion of  UCR  non-academic  employees  from 
minority  groups  has  been  increased  by  nearly 
fifty  percent  over  the  last  two  years. 

The  second  of  these  non-academic  person- 
nel policies  is  iUustrated  by  UCR's  member- 
ship m  the  Riverside  Job  Opportunities 
Council.  The  purpose  of  the  JOC  is  to  help 
find  Jobs  for  so-called  hard  core  unemployed 
persons — persons  not  likely  to  be  hired  be- 
cause of  some  physical  handicap,  or  a  record 
of  having  been  in  Jail,  or  for  such  a  simple 
reason  as  having  given  up  hope  of  ever 
having  a  Job.  Each  of  the  thirteen  employer 
members  of  the  Riverside  JOC  has  agreed  to 
fill  at  least  fifteen  percent  of  their  vacancies 
from  candidate  Uste  developed  by  the  JOC. 
They  have  also  agreed  to  supply  whatever 
are  the  special  training  needs  of  the  employee 
to  bring  him  to  the  standard  level  of  quali- 
fications for  the  Job.  Of  the  117  persons 
placed  so  far  by  the  JOC,  eleven  are  at  UCR, 
and  ten  of  these  are  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Third  anaong  these  non-academic  person- 
nel programs  is  a  special  drive  to  recruit  for 
high  level  decision-making  positions  from 
minority  groups.  Since  July,  six  such  appolnt- 
mente  have  been  made.  We  had  been  told 
that  there  were  no  blacks  or  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans qualified  for  these  Jobs.  The  contrary, 
in  fact,  was  the  case. 

These  three  non-academic  personnel  pro- 
grams add  up  to  a  major  plus  for  UCR.  I 
cton't  mean  tills  In  the  sense  that  it  Is  enough. 
But  I  do  mean  it  In  a  quaUtatlve  sense.  The 
functions  and  life  of  UCR  have  been  much 
enhanced  by  these  new  presences  who  are 
here  among  us. 
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The  problem  in  the  field  of  academic  per- 
sonnel is  more  difficult.  The  degree  of  special- 
Izatton  required  Is  so  high.  Ita  long-range 
and  short-range  aspecta  tend  to  be  so  differ- 
ent. 

Presently,  in  the  long-range  context,  UCR 
has  two  members  of  the  faculty  who  are 
black,  and  not  many  more  of  Mexican- Amer- 
ican extraction.  Each  of  these  Individuals 
came  here  by  the  traditional  route,  and  that 
Included  graduate  education  at  a  well- 
recognized  university. 

In  the  filling  of  vacant  faculty  positions, 
all  academic  departmenta  have  been  urged 
to  make  every  possible  attempt  to  find  quali- 
fied faculty  members  from  minority  back- 
grounds. I  expect  to  have  some  progress  to 
report  before  the  start  of  the  next  school 
year. 

This  Illustrates  the  long-range  aspect  of 
the  problem.  It  will  really  be  solved  only 
when  many  more  black  and  brown  students 
go  on  to  undergraduate  work,  when  they  de- 
cide to  make  college  and  university  teaching 
their  career,  when  they  go  on  to  graduate 
school,  and  when  they  enter  the  faculty  Job 
market.  This  Is  one  reason  why  the  continua- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  EOP  and  the 
admission  waiver  programs  are  so  critical 
to  all  of  higher  education.  Each  provides  a 
significant  assist  in  Increasing  the  number 
of  black  and  brown  teachers,  currently  in 
such  short  supply. 

There  are  also  the  possibilities  of  short- 
range  solutions.  A  committee  of  the  Academic 
Senate  has  made  several  proposals.  They  re- 
late both  to  faculty  recruitment  and  to 
matters  of  curriculum,  which  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  faculty.  As  has  previously  been 
announced,  It  Is  my  Intention  to  appoint  as 
soon  as  possible  an  Individual  to  a  high 
level  position  In  campus  administration, 
whose  major  responsibility  will  be  in  this 
field,  working  with  the  faculty  In  developing 
Ideas  for  faculty  recruitment  and  curriculum, 
and  working  with  the  faculty,  the  studenta, 
and  the  administration  In  an  attempt  to  put 
the  Ideas  Into  practice. 

In  addition  to  these  functions,  this  officer 
win  be  responsible  for  coordinating  a  whole 
range  of  other  programs.  One  Is  the  EOP. 
Another  Is  the  Upward  Bound  project.  Still 
another  is  UCR's  cooperative  program  with 
California  State  College  at  San  Bernardino 
and  neighboring  community  colleges  to  en- 
able teachers  who  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  their  education  to  do  so. 
This  officer  will  also  relate  closely  with  such 
other  unite  as  Tutorial  Project,  the  Com- 
munity Service  Office,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Dean  of  Studenta,  the  Admissions 
Office,  and  the  Riverside  Urban  Coalition. 

The  entire  University  of  California  has 
made  a  major  commitment  to  the  urban 
crlsU.  Funds  which  UCR  has  Just  received 
from  the  President  of  the  University  make 
It  possible  to  apply  new  Ideas  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  minority  studenta.  to  give  support 
to  the  efforts  of  United  Mexican-American 
Students  to  provide  special  services  for  the 
Mexican-American  community,  to  assist 
Tutorial  Project  In  Ite  work  with  Riverside 
schools,  and  to  further  develop  student  In- 
ternship opportunities  with  task  forces  of 
the  Urban  Coalition.  Underway,  as  well,  are 
programs  to  bring  black  and  brown,  along 
with  white,  culture  to  the  campus. 

On  Friday,  primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Student  Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Education  and  the  Black  Studenta  Union, 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  at  noon  of 
hearing  Mr.  Lou  Smlthl  Director  of  Operation 
Bootstrap  In  Los  Arxgeles.  This  talk  will  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  encounter  groups 
through  which  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  all  studenta  to  become  more  aware  of, 
and  more  sensitive  to.  those  who  are  different 
from  them.  After  Mr.  Smith's  presentation 
and  the  Friday  afternoon  group  meetings, 
the  administration,  through  the  Counseling 
Center,   will  continue  the  encounter  group 


program  throughout  the  remainder  uf  the 
year. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  feel  that  this 
Is  a  great  to-do  about  nothing.  I  hope  that 
It  U  a  great  to-do.  But  I  assure  you  that  it 
Is  not  about  nothing.  It  Is  about  the  most 
critical  Issue  In  our  Nation.  It  Is  about  the 
moet  critical  Issue  at  UCR. 

I  Invite  you  to  Join  with  me  In  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact.  I  Invite  you  to  act  with 
me  on   the  basis   of  this   fact. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A  REAPPRAISAL  OF 
OUR  RHODESIA  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
United  States  continues  to  participate  in 
the  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
and  as  some  press  for  implementing  these 
and  new  sanctions  with  renewed  vigor,  I 
suggest  that  the  question  be  fully  re- 
viewed with  emphasis  on  two  areas. 

First,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
Rhodesia  and  her  independence,  let  us 
look  objectively  at  the  problem  and  our 
participation.  Second,  let  us  examine  this 
problem  in  the  proper  context,  the  con- 
text of  Africa. 

Too  many  times  and  for  too  long  a 
time  we  have  allowed  emotion  and  our 
particular  political  prejudices  to  govern 
our  actions,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  at 
some  moment  failed  to  even  apply  these 
standards  with  consistency. 

We  are  quite  naturally  prejudiced  to- 
ward our  system  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
and  believe  it  best  for  true  self-determi- 
nation. But  there  is  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  will  work,  immediately, 
in  all  nations,  and  especially  at  this  time 
in  Rhodesia.  If  we  are  to  take  this  posi- 
tion we  should  at  the  least  apply  it  to  all 
nations,  that  is,  to  all  Communist  na- 
tions, to  all  dictatorships,  and  so  on.  Only 
emotionalism  allows  us  to  cover  over  our 
contradiction  and  double  dealing. 

Relating  to  this  is  the  problem  of  forc- 
ing— suid  we  are  engaged  in  just  that — 
a  nation  with  different  culture,  political 
heritage,  economy,  levels  of  industrial, 
educational,  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment to  assume  a  potentially  dangerous 
and  in  many  ways  alien  and  unworkable 
political  system.  The  results  of  our  forc- 
ing should  it  succeed  will  be  the  disinte- 
gration of  a  modern  state.  And  with  thi.s 
disintegration  the  loss  of  opportimity  for 
the  African  population  which  we  profess 
so  much  concern.  It  will  be  a  tragic  ex- 
ample of  political  myopia  should  it 
happen. 

Prof.  Svetozar  Pejovich  recently  pre- 
sented his  views  on  the  Rhodesia  question 
during  a  lecture  seminar  at  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity. I  would  like  to  include  them  in 
the  Record.  He  treats  these  problems  and 
our  policy  p>ositions  in  a  controlled,  un- 
emotional, revealing  manner.  I  hope  they 
can  be  examined  in  the  same  way.  They 
follow: 

RHODESIA  Tomorrow:  An  Experiment  in 
Racial  Coexistence 
(By    Svetozar   Pejovich,   associate    professor. 
Texas  A  &  M.  University) 
Tlie  proclamation  of  Rhodeslan  independ- 
ence   in    1965   has    led    to    a    general    revolt^ 
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•gklnst  tbla  iomU  country.  Tha  revolt  la 
■pa*rtM«<l«(t  by  tb*  African  bloc  In  tbe 
United  NAtlona.  and  actively  aupportad  by 
the  goveramanta  of  Oraat  Britain.  UtUtad 
States  and  Soviet  Union.  Tha  jvutlflcatton 
for  economic  and  political  sanctions  Impoaed 
by  the  UN.  whoee  ezpUdt  goal  la  to  defeat 
tha  Rhodaatan  quaat  for  Ita  Independence. 
was  editorially  explained  by  the  London 
Economltt  as  foUowa:  "...  the  suburbful  of 
whites  who  are  now  attempting  to  grab  for 
themselves  a  sonny  slice  with  four  million 
black  servants  must  be  convinced,  not  neces- 
sarily gently,  that  history  will  not  allow  It. 
Por  Britain,  and  above  all  for  Its  Prime  Min- 
ister, this  is  one  of  those  moments  when 
desUny  throwa  down  the  challenge." ' 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  make  a 
contribution  towards  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  current  crlsla  over  Rhodesia.  The  paper 
Is  divided  Into  three  parts:  It  begins  with 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  political  and 
social  life  In  Rhodesia,  proceeds  to  the  sub- 
sequent analysis  of  two  major  crltlclama 
against  Rhodesia  raised  by  the  opponents  of 
that  country,  and  ends  with  thtf  author'a 
opinionated  Interpretation  of  tha  Implicit 
reasons  ftrr  the  current  hostility  towards 
Rhodesia.  •  ~  ■ 

X 

One  could  hardly  think  of  a  better  source 
of  information  as  to  what  the  government  of 
Rhodesia  wants  the  country  to  be  like  than 
the  proposed  Constitution.  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  1968  Report  of  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mission *  should  help  the  reader  to  form  hla 
own  judgment. 

The  Constitutional  Commission  was  formed 
shortly  after  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence in  1965.  Its  Report  was  published  in  the 
summer  of  1968.  after  rather  long  and  exten- 
sive hearings  which  Included  representatives 
of  all  races  and  professions.  Barring  some 
"External"  Interferences  the  proposed  Con- 
stttution  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  adopted 
in  tke  near  future. 

Some  Important,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  relevant,  recommendations  of  the 
Constitutional  Commission  are:  System  of 
Government.  The  Report  acted  for  a  unitary 
system  of  government.  It  rejected,  and  tha 
slgnincance  of  this  rejection  must  not  es- 
cape us.  the  policy  of  separate  development 
of  races  ( apartheid ) .  The  Commission  found 
that  all  races  In  Rhodesia  are  already  Inte- 
grated In  the  economic  sphere,  and  that  no 
majority  of  any  ethnic  group  supports  com- 
plete partition. 

The  Commission  also  rejected  a  federal 
form  of  government  on  the  ground  that  In 
the  Rhodeslan  situation  it  would  be  no  more 
than  an  unhappy  compronUse  between  a  uni- 
tary form  of  government  and  complete  parti- 
tion. The  Report  took  some  pleasure  In  quot- 
ing Sir  Ivar  Jennings,  who  Is  reported  to  have 
said:  "Federation  Is  not  a  magic  formula.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  name  of  a  compli- 
cated system  of  government  which  nobody 
would  wish  to  see  established  anywhere  if 
he  could  think  of  a  better."  ' 

Parliamentary  Structures.  The  Commission 
recommended  complete  racial  parity  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  as  the  moet  practical 
solution  for  a  multi-racial  country  like 
Rhodesia.  The  recommendation  was  made  In 
expectations  of  the  following  benefits:  (1) 
complete  racial  parity  will  tend  to  remove 
suspicion  among  Rhodeaians  of  anyone  of 
tha  main  races  or  ethnic  groups  tiiat  they 
may  be  permanently  dominated  by  one  or 
more  of  tha  other  main  races  or  ethnic 
groups:  and  (»  complete  racial  parity  will 
keep  the  representatives  of  diSerent  races 
together  in  the  Parliament.  They  will  sit 
there  as  equals  with  a  likely  result  that  both 
the  elected  repraaantativaa  as  well  aa  tha 
people  in  general  wlU  davelop  confidence  in 
each  other. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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The  Commission  rejected  tha  majority  rule 
out  of  fear  that  It  would  lead  to  tha  su- 
premacy of  one  race  over  all  others.  Also,  the 
idea  of  two  chambers  (one  European  and  one 
African)  waa  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  lead  to  a  strong  rivalry  between  them 
resulting  in  frequent  deadlocks  on  legisla- 
tive matters. 

Composition  of  the  Parliament.  The  Report 
propoaed  a  Leglalatlva  Asaembly  of  eighty 
aaata  allocated  aa  follows:  forty  seats  for  rep- 
resentatives of  European  voters,  twenty  seats 
for  representatives  of  African  voters  and 
twenty  seats  for  representatives  elected  un- 
der a  qualified  common  roll. 

It  Is  precisely  on  this  point  that  the  Com- 
mission tackled  the  major  issue  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis  over  Rhodesia.  The  Report  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  white  minority 
will  have  a  majority  In  the  Parliament  for 
an  unspecified  period  of  time.  Yet.  it  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  objective  of  complete 
racUl  parity  will  be  attained  as  soon  as  tha 
majority  of  voters  on  the  common  roll  are 
Africans.  The  Important  question  is  how  long 
It  will  take  the  Africans  to  gain  a  majority 
on  the  conunon  roll.  Obviously,  it  depends 
on  the  reqvilred  franchise  qualifications  and 
the  rate  at  which  black  Rhodeslans  can  at- 
tain them. 

The  franchise  qualifications  are  the  same 
for  all  Rhodeslans  over  twenty  years  of  age. 
They  are: 

(1)   citizenship;  and 

(3)  ttie  annual  Income  of  not  less  than 
£900:  or 

(3)  property  valued  at  no  lesa  than  £3.000; 
or 

(4)  the  annual  Income  of  no  leaa  than  £600 
plus  four  years  of  secondary  education;  or 

(5)  appointment  to  the  ofllce  of  tribal 
chief  or  headman;  or 

(6)  serving  as  a  member  of  a  religious 
order  which  practices  a  vow  of  poverty. 

How  soon  the  black  Rhodeslans  may  hope 
to  attain  these  qualifications  must  await  a 
detailed  economic  analysis.  The  current  situ- 
ation Is  as  follows :  the  average  wage  of  about 
350.000  Africans  (compared  to  the  total  white 
population  of  about  235.000)  is  above  £300 
per  year,<  and  the  number  of  African  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  secondary  schools  is  about 
14.000.* 

Senate.  The  Commission  proposed  to  add  a 
conservative  bias  to  the  Rhodeslan  system 
of  government  by  recommending  the  ebtab- 
Ilshment  of  a  second  chamber,  the  Senate. 
According  to  the  proposed  Constitution,  the 
Senate  will  possess  effective  power  to  review 
and  delay  the  passage  of  legislative  measures. 
It  will  consist  of  six  chiefs  elected  by  the 
provincial  assemblies  of  tribal  chiefs,  six 
African  members  chosen  by  tribal  and  urban 
electoral  colleges,  twelve  Europeans  chosen 
by  an  electoral  college,  and  seven  members 
appointed  by  Head  of  the  state. 

Head  of  the  State.  He  will  be  elected  by 
both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Head  of  the 
State  will  perform  duties  of  a  conventional 
nature,  that  Is  similar  to  those  discharged  by 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

n 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  arguments  raised 
by  the  opponent*  of  the  present  government 
of  Rhodesia.  They,  that  Is  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  United  Nations,  claim  that 
(1)  Rhodesia  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace,  and 
(3)  its  refusal  to  recognlBe  the  one  man — one 
vote  principle  Is  a  flagrant  denial  of  human 
freedom. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
accused  Rhodesia  of  being  a  threat  to  the 
peace  by  citing  statements  made  by  the  au- 
thorities in  Rhodesia  such  as  a  threat  of  eco- 
nomic sabotage  against  ita  northern  neigh- 
bors. Yet.  it  Is  generally  recognized  that 
Rhodesia's  northern  neighbors  are  the  ones 
that  threaten  to  launch  attack  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale.  It  is  from  Zambia  and  not  from 
Rhodesia  that  radio  broadcasU  say:  "They 
(i.e.  the  Rhodeslan  white)   are  lice;   destroy 
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them;  you  know  how."  •  Tb*  tarrorlat  activ- 
ity In  Rhodesia  ts  carried  out  by  aaboteurs 
trained  in  Zambia  and  Tanaanla.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  night  of  May  16-17.  1966.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Vtljoen  and  their  two  small  chil- 
dren were  sleeping  In  their  farm  house  in  the 
Hartley  district.  A  noise  outside  the  house 
prompted  both  parents  to  get  up  and  in- 
vestigate. They  were  gunned  down  by  a  group 
of  terrorlsta  armed  with  made  in  China 
weapons. 

It  would  violate  one's  sense  of  elementary 
logic  to  accept  or  take  seriously  the  claim 
that  a  small  country  like  Rhodesia  is  a  threat 
to  the  peace.  No  terrorist  has  ever  been  sent 
from  Rhodesia  to  another  country,  no  radio 
broadcast  from  Rhodesia  has  ever  called  on 
other  people  to  revolt  against  their  govern- 
ments, and  no  Rhodeslan  ofllclal  has  ever 
threatened  other  countries  with  armed  in- 
tervention. Yet,  other  countries,  who  have 
been  doing  all  those  things  to  Rhodesia  have 
taken  It  upon  themselves  to  condemn 
Rhodesia  for  being  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

The  dllBculty  which  arises  in  substantiat- 
ing the  claim  that  Rhodesia  threatens  the 
peace  is  readily  seen  from  the  following 
quote:  "On  the  occasion  in  point,  I  heard 
a  State  Department  ofllclal  answer  relevant 
questions;  a  doubter  put  a  query:  How,  in 
actuality,  was  the  purported  miscreant, 
Rhodesia,  threatening  the  peace?  The  answer 
came:  Obviously,  the  United  States  could  not 
condone  the  situation  there.  The  inquirer 
persisted:  What  country  /aa  Rhodesia  pre- 
sumably about  to  attack?  The  answer:  Not 
precisely  any  country:  the  situation  was 
subtler  than  that,  some  of  Rhodesia's  neigh- 
bors were  acutely  unhappy  about  it  ...  a 
sort  of  thing  that  could  not  be  accepted.  A 
third  question:  Wherein  precisely  was  Rho- 
desia in  rebellion?  The  answer:  The  British 
government  had  left  no  room  for  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  so  It  would  be  pointless  to  go 
into  technicalities." ' 

The  second  major  criticism  of  Rhodesia 
concerns  Ita  refusal  to  grant  voting  rights  to 
all  Its  citizens  over  twenty  years  of  age.  A 
good  many  people,  by  habit  and  sentiment, 
subscribe  to  precepts  of  majority  rule.  The 
United  Nations  request,  as  a  condition  for 
the  recognition  of  Rhodesia,  one  man^-one 
vote  political  systent. 

In  other  words,  the  United  Nations  reject 
the  system  under  which  the  right  to  the 
franchise  In  Rhodesia  Is  Independent  of  race 
and  color,  and  based  on  educational  and 
property  qualifications.  Moreover,  the  frank- 
ness of  Rhodeslan  officials  in  expressing  their 
fear  of  the  unconditional  enfranchisement 
of  Africans  has  been  used  to  create  an  im- 
pression that  the  Rhodeslan  government  is 
keeping  Africans  in  political  subjugation. 
For  example  the  following  statement  has 
been  attributed  to  Ian  Smith:  "There  will 
be  no  black  rule  In  my  time."  This  alleged 
assertion  made  headlines  everywhere  and  it 
is  constantly  repeated;  but  the  repeated  de- 
nials seldom  get  printed.  What  Smith  had 
actually  said,  in  a  CBS  telecast  was:  "If  we 
had  a  black  nationalist  government — a  black 
extremist  government  in  my  lifetime,  then 
I  believe  we  would  have  failed  in  our  policy 
.  .  .  which  has  always  been  no  discrimina- 
tion between  black  or  white."  • 

A  somewhat  puzzling  picture  emerges  when 
the  behavior  of  those  who  preach  the  one 
man — one  vote  system  for  Rhodesia  Is  exam- 
ined. The  London  Economist  said:  "Britain 
should  make  very  clear  Its  eventual  aim  for 
Rhodesia.  This  Is  to  reach  majority  rule 
there.  But  it  should  be  made  quite  plain 
tliat  when  Britain  regains  control  over  Its 
colony's  .iestlny  it  will  not  hand  power  over 
Immediately:  rather  it  will  go  for  a  slow  ver- 
sion of  the  stage-by-stage  advance."  ' 

On  May  26,  1966,  President  Johnson  said: 
"The  United  States  could  not  condone  the 
perpetuation  of  racial  or  political  injustice 
anywhere  in  the  world."  Yet,  at  the  onset  of 
American  independence  the  franchise  was 
limited  to  a  small  portion  of  American  adult 
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males  qualified  on  a  basis  of  properly  and 
income.  "The  Declaration  of  Independence 
did  not  enfranchise  females,  or  any  non- 
whites  whatsoever,  elevate  any  Indians,  or 
emancipate  a  single  slave  The  realization  of 
American  rightly  vaunted  equality  and  wide 
parUclpaUon  In  public  affairs  took  much 
time  and  effort  and  even  yet  does  not  pro- 
ceed without  disorder."  "> 

Finally,  the  African  countries  themselves 
are  not  known  for  strict  respect  of  free  elec- 
tions based  on  the  one  man— one  vote  prin- 
ciple. .  _  . 
In  summary,  the  governmenU  of  Great 
Britain,  United  States  and  nxany  African 
countries,  whose  explicit  purpose  U  to  defeat 
Rhodesia's  quest  for  independence  for  that 
country's  alleged  threat  to  the  peace  and 
its  refusal  to  confer  unconditionally  the  right 
to  vote  upon  four  million  tribal  Africans, 
have  no  moral  liasls  for  their  criticism.  It  is 
not  to  Imply  that  one  should  not,  given  his 
philosophical  orientation,  criticize  Rhodesia. 
The  point  is  that  those  who  are  most  out- 
spoken critics  of  that  coimtry  should,  for  the 
sake  of  objectivity,  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
act same  kind  of  criticism. 
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To  discover  true  reasons  for  Great  Britain, 
United  States  and  many  African  countries' 
hoetllity  towards  Rhodesia  one  must  obvi- 
ously go  beyond  the  facade  of  words  and 
speculate  about  various  alternative  possi- 
billUes. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution and  the  goal  of  eventual  racial 
parity  is  merely  a  screen  of  smoke  behind 
which  the  white  minority  In  Rhodesia  is 
trying  to  conceal  its  Intention  of  perma- 
nent domination.  If  this  were  the  case  the 
ruling  elite  in  Rhodesia  would  pay,  sooner 
or  later,  for  itt  shortsightedness.  Thus,  to 
accept  this  argument  one  would  have  to 
assume  that  white  Rhodeslans  are  an  utterly 
unrealUUc  bunch  of  people. 

The  recent  emphasis  on  African  educa- 
Uon  In  Rhodesia  Indicates  that  they  may  not 
be  that  foolish  after  all.  "A  team  of  three 
Americans  beaded  by  Rep.  John  Ashbrook 
has  recently  reported  that  there  have  been 
spectacular  advances  in  education  and  that 
the  demand  for  places  in  secondary  schools 
has  yet  to  equal  the  supply.  Par  from  being 
excluded  from  opportunities,  Africans  are 
not  yet  v^ntarily  taking  advantage  of  the 
facilities  ffvailable."  "  Over  two  decades 
(1947-66)  the  number  of  African  primary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  by  the  Rho- 
deslan government  increased  from  six  to 
seventy-seven  and  from  one  to  seventeen  re- 
spectively." Also,  the  objective  Is  for  50  per 
cent  of  Africans  to  go  to  school  after  age 
16,  while  in  Britain  only  34  per  cent  con- 
tinues to  go  to  school  after  that  age.  Finally, 
expenditure  on  education  stood  at  18.5  per 
cent  In  the  1966  budget  in  Rhodesia,  and 
only  at  143  per  cent  in  Zambia. 

Secondly,  the  concept  of  racial  parity  can 
be  criticized  on  the  ground  that  It  prevents 
the  majority  race  from  governing  the  coun- 
try. The  validity  of  this  criticism  depends 
on  a  very  important  assumption  that  the 
one  man-one  vote  principle  is  universally 
applicable. 

This  principle  was  developed  by  a  Western 
man  for  a  Western  community.  Its  major  im- 
plication is,  upon  which  the  whole  concept 
of  classical  democracy  rests,  that  the  mi- 
nority can  change  status  quo  and  become 
the  majority  in  due  time.  The  only  thing  the 
minority  has  to  do  is  to  convince  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  side  with  it  at  next 
election. 

The  problem  Is  more  complicated  In  a 
multi-racial  African  country  like  Rhodesia. 
Ita  two  major  races  belong  to  two  diametri- 
cally different  cultures.  Thus,  the  majority 
rule  there  would  render  the  white  minority 
a  permanent  minority.  The  minority  would 
stand  no  chance  of  changing  status  quo  at 


next  election  t'fo  selling  its  ideas  to  the  ma- 
jority The  latter  would  feel  those  concepts 
to  be  either  alien  to  its  structure  of  value 
and  aspirations  or  it  would  simply  fail  to 
understand  them.  Moreover,  the  problem 
would  be  aggravated  by  racial  prejudices.  In 
nny  case,  the  majority  rule  would  do  to  the 
rise  of  democracy  in  Rhodesia  Just  opposite 
from  what  it  was  created  to  do  and  has  done 
In  the  West. 

The  proposed  Constitution  in  Rhodesia.  11 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  preceding  paragraph, 
represents  an  attempt  to  preserve  democracy 
there  by  adopting  the  Western  concept  of 
majority  rule  to  the  specific  conditions  pre- 
vailing m  a  multi-racial  community  where 
alien  cultures  meet.  Complete  racial  parity 
will,  It  is  hoped,  free  both  races  from  fear  of 
being  dominated  one  by  another. 

The  question  that  remains  to  be  answered 
is-  why  doesnt  the  Rhodeslan  government 
introduce  complete  racial  parity  here  and 
now  rather  than  at  some  future  time?  The 
answer  can  be  found,  assuming  that  white 
Rhodeslans  are  sincere  in  saying  that  they 
want  racial  parity,  in  the  franchise  quallflca- 
tions  The  African  representatives  in  the  Par- 
liament win  be  responsible  to  those  citizens 
who  either  have  interest  in  preserving  the 
state  (on  account  of  property  quallficaUons) 
or  have  become  "Westernized"  (on  account 
of  educational  qualifications).  In  this  man- 
ner the  white  Rhodeslans  hope  not  only  to 
achieve  complete  racial  parity  but  to  pre- 
serve their  Island  of  Western  civilization  in  a 
relatively  hostile  environment  as  well.  If  not, 
the  Africans  qualified  to  vote  will  know 
what  they  are  rejecting  if  they  chose  to 
reject  It.  And  many  people  believe  that  to 
reject  an  alternative  with  full  understand- 
ing of  what  is  being  rejected  is  preferred  to 
a  rejection  based  on  emoUon,  hatred  and 
ignorance.  In  other  words,  the  only  hope 
of  survival  for  white  Rhodeslans  is  to  have 
the  equal  number  of  representatives  of  vari- 
ous races  working  together  in  the  Parilament 
being  responsible  to  responsible  citizens,  and 
eventually  gaining  enough  confidence  In  each 
other  so  that  the  differences  between  them 
could  be  attributed  to  differences  in  policy 
rather  than  racial  differences. 

Finally,  the  most  likely  reason  for  economic 
and  political  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  is 
that  "American  and  British  politicians  tend 
to  think  m  terms  of  the  aspirations  of  African 
politicions.  They  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  weUare  of  the  African  masses  who, 
unlike  their  leaders,  are  not  possible  future 
voters  at  the  United  Nations;  and  sometimes 
the  Western  politicians  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  expedient  to  retain  the  friendship  of  mod- 
erate   leaders    in   African    territories;    while 
even  the  moderate  leaders  find  It  desirable 
to  appease  the  racial  emotions  and  resent- 
menta  of  the  black  people.  If  they  did  not, 
they  could  not  survive.  It  U  felt,  against 
more  extreme  rivals,  who  feel  that  they  can- 
not afford  the  entrenchment  of  a  non-racial 
political    equality,    a   reasonably    achievable 
franchise  available  on  equal  terms  for  every 
literate  and  responsible  Rhodeslan  whatever 
his  color."  "  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  instinct  of 
survival  of  African  leaders  that  they  have 
realized  that  to  defeat  Rhodesia  is  crucial  to 
their  accumulation  of  political  power.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  their  political  skill  that  they  have 
been  able  to  conceal  that  behind  the  facade 
of    propaganda    about    the    enslavement    of 
black  Rhodeslans.  It  woxild  not  be  a  tribute 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  let  that 
distinction  pass  unnoticed. 

The  major  results  of  discussion  presented 
in  this  paper  are:  (1)  Rhodesia  does  not 
intend  to  pursue  the  policy  of  separate  de- 
velopment of  races  (apartheid);  and  (2)  the 
proposed  concept  of  complete  racial  parity, 
that  is  one  fttCe— one  vote  principle  Is  an 
attempt,  which  some  people  will  approve  of 
while  some  others  will  not,  yet  a  bono  fide 
attempt   to   solve    the   problem   of   peaceful 
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co-existence  of  various  races  possessing  com- 
pletely different  cultures. 

Tlie  future  of  Rhodesia?  It  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  true  determination  of  Ite  rulers 
to  carry  out  the  experiment  of  complete  racial 
parity,  as  well  as  on  the  willingness  of  other 
governments  to  let  them  do  It. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WELSH 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er after  some  27  years  of  dedicated  pub- 
lic service.  Dr.  Ed  Welsh  has  resigned. 
During  this  period  he  served  directly  un- 
der two  Presidents — Kennedy  and  John- 
son—and has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  formally  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  a  post 
which  he  has  held  with  great  distinction 
for  the  past  8  years. 

Thanks  to  his  years  of  experience  on 
Capitol  Hill,  he  was  able  to  serve  the 
needs  of  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislature  in  a  mutually  cooperative 
and  productive  manner.  During  his  ten- 
ure as  Executive  Secretary  he  made  nu- 
merous appearances  before  committees 
of  the  Congress,  and  he  and  his  staff  have 
been  instrumental  in  supplying  the  com- 
mittees with  insights  and  information 
which  served  to  promote  the  most  effi- 
cient management  of  the  Nation's  in- 
vestment in  the  space  resource.  Thanks 
to   his  endeavors,   the  business   of   the 
Council  and  the  operations  of  its  staff 
were  organized  with  great  effectiveness 
He  personally  was  responsible  for  the  nrst 
pubUc  articulation  of  the  basic  policy  of 
U  S  space  activities— that  they  included 
space  projects  to  keep  the  peace   and 
space  projects  to  increase  the  well-being 
of  all  mankind.  .  . 

He  played  a  key  role  in  Council  activi- 
ties that  led  to  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  Apollo, 
MOL  SST  and  communications  satel- 
lite program.  He  was  a  principal  drafter 
of  the  Piesidenfs  basic  communications 
policy  statements  and  of  the  substantive 
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legislation  which  established  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp. 

Thanks  to  his  organizing  ability,  the 
Council  staff  represents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  high  professional  skills  In  space  and 
aeronautics  activities.  It  is  notable  that 
the  Council's  staff  budget  has  always 
been  kept  small  to  support  only  essential 
functions,  and  that  the  present  budget  Is 
4  percent  less  than  that  initiated  in  fis- 
cal year  1962. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  space  program. 
Dr.  Ed  Welsh  has  been  instnmiental  in 
keeping  the  public  Informed  as  to  the 
economic,  social,  and  technological  ben- 
efits which  are  constantly  being  obtained 
from  the  national  air-space  investment. 
He  has  also  helped  to  educate  the  public 
with  respect  to  the  extent  and  scope  of 
the  space  and  aeronautics  accomplish- 
ments and  potentials  of  other  nations, 
particularly  the  U.S.S.R. 

So  as  Ed  Welsh  departs  for  new  en- 
deavors In  an  illustrious  career,  we  wish 
him  evefx.success.  He  will  be  missed. 


MOORHEAD  LAUDS  PITTSBURGH 
ACTIVIST 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  psin«STi.vANiA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Mae  Richardson  has  given  more 
than  a  few  people  in  Pittsbuigh  evidence 
wl;y  she  merits  the  description  "com- 
munity activist." 

A  dynamic  perserverin?  woman.  Mrs. 
Richardson  has  led  the  fight  for  better 
housing  In  Pittsburgh  from  the  neigh- 
borhood level.  She  rallied  her  neighbors 
to  fight  the  environmental  conditions 
that  breeds  slums  and  she  has  seen  her 
efforts  blossom. 

Defiantly  admitting  that  she  lives  In  a 
slum,  Mrs.  Richardson  and  her  organiza- 
tion CASH  have  worked  closely  with — 
and  sometimes  In  defiance  of — Pitts- 
burgh housing  agencies. 

On  numerous  occasions  she  provided 
me  with  assistance  In  my  urban  housing 
endeavors. 

Most  recently,  she  helped  coordinate 
a  housing  symposium  that  I  initiated 
In  Mrs.  Richardson's  community,  the 
northslde  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  February  15  Issus  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  chronicled  the  story  of 
Dorothy  Richardson  and  her  crusade  to 
better  the  neighborhood  she  calls  home — 
and  other  areas  of  the  city. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  this 
article  into  the  Concrkssional  Record 
in  recognition  of  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  Pittsburgh's  drive  to  eradi- 
cate its  housing  problems: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Mae  Richardson  Is  a  Urge 
woman,  with  tolerant  eyes,  a  gentle  voice, 
and  an  overwhelming  Impatience  with  the 
status  quo. 

But  unlike  most  of  us.  who  are  content 
In  our  placid  routines,  she  has  allowed  her 
discontent  to  boU  over,  but  In  a  carefully 
controlled  way.  As  a  result,  today  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson has  a  voice  of  some  power  In  the 
community. 
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"Mayor  Barr  calls  me  Dorothy."  she  con- 
fldee  with  a  grin,  and  she's  on  a  similar  first 
name  basis  with  professors,  builders,  realtors, 
politicians,  churchmen  and  other  leaders. 

"Just  because  a  person  gets  a  big  Job 
doesn't  mean  he  turns  Into  a  sage  overnight. 
They're  Just  people,  trying  to  do  a  Job.  Now 
I'd  like  to  help  them  do  a  better  Job."  she 
says  In  her  slow  voice.  "They  can't  know 
what's  going  on  In  the  slums  unless  some- 
one shows  them.  That's  all  we're  trying  to 
do." 

lii».  Richardson  helped  found  and  now 
heads  CASH.  Citizens  Against  Slum  Housing. 
Because  of  her  drive  and  determination.  "130 
really  hard  workers."  as  she  calls  them,  are 
chipping  away  at  Pittsburgh  slum  problems. 

"It's  frustrating  and  very  slow  but  I  al- 
ways say  that  we  Just  have  to  'keep  on 
keeping  on.'  The  minute  we  stop  the  pressure, 
it's  bad.  We  Just  cant  afford  to  get  tired." 

Mrs.  Richardson  would  make  a  good  gen- 
eral, because  she's  expert  at  assigning  spe- 
cific duties.  She  laughs  as  she  recalls  one 
example: 

"0\ir  housing  demonstration  in  City  Coun- 
cil— well,  we  had  so  much  talking  round  and 
rotind  the  subject,  you  know,  and  nothing 
being  said.  Well — I  put  one  lady  In  charge  of 
talking  about  rats,  another  one  In  charge  of 
roaches,  another  one  the  high  rents  and  no 
repairs,  the  holes  In  the  floor.  It  was  really 
something.  We  never  let  up.  They'd  try  to 
ramble  on  and  get  us  off  the  subject,  but 
we  wouldn't  let  them.  Know  what— It 
worked !" 

Mrs.  Richardson  feels  she's  an  authority 
on  slums  because  she  lives  in  one.  North 
Side's  Charles  St.  winds  along  the  hlU  from 
PerrysvlUe  Ave.  to  Brighton  Rd.,  and  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  lower  end  of  the  street 
has  gone  from  middle  class  to  downright  de- 
pressed housing.  On  a  cold  winter  day.  driv- 
ing down  the  street  can  be  a  lesson  In  deso- 
lation. Some  houses  are  boarded  up,  others 
sag  In  forlorn  rows,  and  there  are  the  hall- 
marks of  poverty — rubbish,  garbage  and 
trash. 

Mrs.  Richardson's  small  brick  row  hoiise  is 
painted  gray,  and  Inside,  the  living  room 
walls  are  yellow,  the  rug  Is  green,  the  furni- 
ture modem,  and  symphony  music  plays 
softly  on  the  hi-fi. 

In  fact,  once  you're  cozy  inside,  the  tend- 
ency Is  to  forget  what's  outside,  but  IiCrs. 
Richardson  never  does. 

Her  phone  Is  constantly  ringing,  and  she 
handles  problems  of  procedure,  tactics,  and 
very  often,  personality  with  some  dispatch. 
She  says: 

"Its  hard  to  get  people  to  stick  to  a  project. 
Nobody  minds  showing  up  for  the  sp>eeches 
or  marches,  but  there's  so  much  groundwork 
to  be  done,  and  It's  not  glamoroios." 

She's  really  dedicated  to  the  "elbow  grease 
philosophy,"  to  the  premise  that  Negroes 
must  learn  to  help  themselves^ln  running 
their  own  organizations,  as  well  as  simple 
housecleanlng  Jobs.  She  says: 

"When  we  moved  here  2i  years  ago.  It  was 
mostly  white  It  was  a  nice  neighborhood. 
Then  they  tore  down  houses  to  make  room 
for  the  Arena,  and  some  Negroes  starting 
moving  m  Maybe  one  family  In  a  block,  then 
all  the  whites  moved  out. 

KNOWS  VIOUENCX  FlaSTHANO 

"Then  the  changes  came.  The  streets 
weren't  kept  clean,  the  sewers  would  stink — 
but  then  I  was  prejudiced  myself.  I  thought 
I  was  too  good  for  that  rough  element  mov- 
ing in.  My  stars,'  I  used  to  say  to  myself, 
'soap  and  water's  free— they  could  at  least 
scrub  their  floors — but  they're  Just  too  lazy." 

"But  then  I  thought  It  out.  These  young 
people  were  brought  up  during  the  second 
World  War.  Their  parents  were  out  working 
in  the  steel  plants  or  wherever,  and  they 
Just  didn't  get  the  right  bringing  up.  They 
Just  never  learned  how  to  clean.  That's  when 
we  got  together  some  block  parties. " 
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This  means  Mrs.  Richardson  recruited  some 
women  from  her  church  and  neighborhood, 
went  around  pounding  on  doors  and  teaching 
homemaking  skills. 

"We  scraped  grime  and  grease  off  base- 
boards, hauled  rubbish  away.  We  got  the 
City  to  haul  33  truckloads  of  Junk  away 
from  one  court.  We  even  got  the  landlord  to 
agree  to  give  us  enough  poison  and  spray  to 
fumigate  the  houses." 

The  only  trouble  was,  the  crew  went 
through  the  first  house  from  cellar  to  attic, 
and  used  up  five  gallons  of  roach  spray. 

"When  we  wanted  more,  the  landlord  re- 
neged." recalls  Mrs.  Richardson  with  a  dis- 
gusted look.  "Now  those  places  are  as  bad  as 
they  ever  were,  in  fact,  they're  boarded  up. 
Roaches  travel,  you  know,  you  can  see  them 
even  on  the  sidewalk." 

(At  last  report,  to  Mrs.  Richardson's  de- 
light, the  boarded-up  houses  are  scheduled  to 
be  rehabilitated  by  the  North  Side  Civic 
Constructors.) 

But  she  doesn't  make  saints  out  of  tenants 
and  bad  guys  out  of  all  landlords. 

"One  woman's  house  was  so  awful  and  we 
made  so  much  fuss  that  the  City  moved  her 
Into  the  projects.  Now  you  should  see  how 
she's  wrecked  that  apartment  there,  and  the 
neighbors  are  up  in  arms.  We  made  a  real 
mistake  there.  She's  Just  not  a  responsible 
person." 

One  of  Mrs.  Richardson's  plus  qualities  Is 
her  humanity  and  practical  frame  of  mind. 
She  doesn't  insut  that  she's  always  right. 
One  realtor  respects  her  because  she  "is  mili- 
tant but  In  a  reasonable  way — she  knows 
both  sides." 

B<rs.  Richardson,  a  widow  for  two  years, 
trained  for  her  present  position  all  her  life 
without  knowing  It.  She  always  did  church 
charity  work  (she's  a  member  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  Church).  Is  a  Democratic  com- 
mltteewoman   and   Boy  Scout  den   mother. 

"We  were  scared,  so  we  planned  our  son's 
activities  through  Scouting,  and  planned 
their  friends  that  way  too.  (Her  two  sons  are 
28-year-old  Brother  Timothy  of  the  Capu- 
chin Order,  and  Air  Force  Sgt.  John.  22.)  We 
used  to  have  awful  gang  fights — they'd  use 
that  ball  field  back  of  here — one  gang  from 
Manchester  ripped  the  boards  out  of  my 
fence  as  they  marched  up  the  street.  That's 
when  I  knew  it  was  bad.  This  kind  of  violence 
is  awful. 

"We  always  had  mischief — boys  would  steal 
potato  chips  or  cokes,  but  this  new  breed  Is 
something  else — the  ones  with  the  greasy 
rags  tied  around  their  heads  and  the  knives. 

"Those  kids  that  steal  food — you  should 
see  where  they  live — not  a  chair  to  sit  on,  no 
table,  no  heat  or  light — maybe  a  pot  of 
greasy  cold  beans — nothing  else.  That  kid 
wants  something  different  to  eat.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  It.  but  I  can  understand  it  at  least." 
So  Mrs.  Richardson  has  had  much  experi- 
ence with  the  Youth  Squad,  Touth  Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited,  Action  Housing,  minis- 
ters, priests,  social  workers,  neighborhood 
groups  like  Perry  Hilltop  and  Pleasant  Valley 
Council.  And.  of  course,  all  this  training  has 
made  her  an  efBclent  leader  of  CASH.  She 
could  dramatize  slum  conditions  for  City 
leaders  from  firsthand  knowledge. 

And  CASH'S  accomplishments  have  been 
steady  and  gratifying.  Pittsburgh  now  has  a 
Housing  Court,  a  new  housing  code  enforce- 
ment division  combining  City  and  County 
Inspectors,  a  City  Relocation  Agency  to  help 
displaced  persons  find  adequate  housing:  and 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  State  Rent 
Withholding  Law. 

And  Mrs.  Richardson's  next  project  Is  the 
Housing  Clinic. 

"I  want  to  work  with  sociologists  and  psy- 
chologists at  Pitt  to  find  out  the  best  way  to 
set  this  up — how  we  can  inspire  pride  and 
cleanliness  in  people.  Tou  know,  there's  got 
to  be  some  way.  We  have  to  find  a  way  to 
teach  homemaking." 
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The  clinic,  sUU  In  the  planning  stage,  U 
tentatively  scheduled  for  some  time  this 
spring. 

Her  vice  chairman  In  CASH,  Carl  Brown, 
has  no  doubt  that  the  cUnlc  will  become  a 
reality. 

"Dorothy's  like  the  toughest  buUdog  you 
ever  saw.  Once  she's  on  to  something,  she 
never  relaxes.  And  she  probably  knows  Pitts- 
burgh's housing  problems  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  City.  We  never  worry  when  she 
talks— because  she's  got  the  facta. 

BUU.DO0    DETERMINATION 

"She  knows  she's  fighting  a  giant — lots  of 
things  have  been  sacred  cows  for  years— like 
the  Housing  Authority — but  Dorothy  doesn't 
let  that  scare  her. 

"And  the  people  she  knows  are  fantastic — 
who  else  would  have  the  nerve  to  march  out 
to  Pitt  to  ask  the  best  people  to  help  us. 
That's  what  she  does,  and  it  works.  She 
doesn't  use  fancy  words,  but  she's  great  with 
those  words  "why'  and  "when  can  we  start?' 

"She  never  takes  any  money  for  herself, 
and  you  can  imagine  the  Jobs  she's  been 
offered.  She's  a  born  organizer,  but  she  thinks 
if  she  took  money,  it  would  tarnish  her  and 
hurt  our  cauBe.  So  she  still  does  occasional 
day  work  for  one  woman.  She's  really  a 
spiritually  strong  person. 

"Schools  used  to  teach  home  ec — but  now 
you  make  a  few  cookies  and  that's  it.  Dorothy 
knows  our  girls  have  to  learn  housekeeping 
somewhere — so  well  have  a  clinic,  don't 
worry." 

Mr.  Brown  considers  Mrs.  Richardson's 
ability  to  get  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Ham,  urban 
affairs  expert  at  Pitt,  to  help  CASH  with  Its 
presentation  before  City  Council,  one  of  her 
real  triumphs. 

"Can  you  imagine  what  It  would  have  cost 
if  we'd  had  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  a  study? 
We'd  never  have  been  able  to  do  It,"  he  says. 

Although  Mrs.  Richardson  Is  noted  for  her 
calm  and  easy  manner,  she  has  been  known 
to  show  tears  and  temper  as  tactics  to  get 
things  done.  She  despises  violence,  suspects 
many  riots  are  Communist-Inspired,  and  she 
thinks  the  Afro  haircuts  and  costumes  and 
separate  black  nation  "a  lot  of  nonsense." 

"I  don't  need  that  stuff  to  know  who  I  am. 
I'm  a  Negro,  but  an  American  Negro.  The 
only  way  we're  going  to  get  anywhere  Is  to 
live  with  white  people  on  an  equal  basis — to 
work  together  to  live  better.  It's  going  to 
take  a  long  time,  but  I  think  we'll  make  it." 
That's  the  credo  of  Dorothy  Mae  Richard- 
son, whose  dream  is  to  take  the  word  slum 
out  of  the  American  vocabulary. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 
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Freedom's  Chaixrnob 
(By  Bozena  K.  Bienlas) 

It  is  commonly  known  In  every  country 
of  this  world,  that  America  holds  and  has  to 
offer  the  most  desperately  fought  over,  and 
most  revered  of  all  rnan's  treasures,  freedom. 
We  do  not  sell  America  calling  it  a  Utopia 
though.  It  is  enough  that  we  Americans  have 
within  our  grasp  the  power  to  choose.  Here 
lies  the  dlfflculiy.  Here  waits  the  challenge. 

We  know  that  the  world  is  not  as  it  should 
be,  that  while  knowledge  has  Increased,  hap- 
piness from  liberty  h.-isn't  always.  In  the 
presence  of  hunger,  unemployment,  lavjlts 
In  government,  and  countless  other  handi- 
caps, it's  no  wonder  that  democracy  has  had 
a  hard  time  all  over  the  world  and  In  our 
country  too. 

America  can  offer  its  people  a  valuable 
weapon  in  her  constant  struggle  to  keep 
freedom.  A  well-planned,  coordinated  educa- 
tional system  Is  America's  only  light  to 
search  out  and  remedy  tomorrow's  problems. 
Through  education  and  subsequent  knowl- 
edge, the  individual  can  learn  and  come  to 
understand  the  enormity  and  awesome  com- 
plexity of  a  democracy.  Education  will  de- 
velop and  nurture  what  will  come  to  be  his 
own  logic  and  reasoning.  Prom  tills  point, 
the  wisdom  required  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem will  come  from  himself. 

Freedom  offers  its  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
Undeniably  it  Is  a  relatively  difficult  chal- 
lenge to  accept  for  those  Americans  who  have 
felt  the  agony  of  its  absence  in  our  country. 
But  freedom  asks  us  to  exchange  our  bitter- 
ness for  the  thought  of  the  common  good.  It 
is  a  difficult  challenge,  and  it  takes  the 
strength  of  an  American  who  refuses  to  let 
his  emotions  control  his  reasoning.  Justified 
as  they  may  be.  Freedom  orders  us  to  de- 
mand it  of  others,  but  dares  us  to  take  It 
away  from  them. 

I  feel  happy  that  every  day  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  freedom.  I  can  study  it,  trjing  to 
find  flaws  and  ways  of  eliminating  them.  I 
can  discuss  these  questions  with  my  friends, 
knowing  that  it  will  increase  stimulation  and 
even  implant  interest.  I  can  participate  in 
class  and  thereby  double  general  enthusiasm. 
In  simply  living  each  day,  I'm  learning  about 
myself  and  all  men.  This  in  Itself  is  a  service 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  for  It  Isn't  a  mass 
of  historical  puppets  that  are  Involved,  but 
humans  like  myself. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  hope  that  my  coun- 
try will  forever  stand  the  "representative  of 
democracy,  as  long  as  she  continues  on  the 
load  that  she  follows  today.  As  long  as  we 
keep  on  looking  to  freedom,  keep  on  straining 
l<x  it,  as  long  as  we  come  near  to  it.  freedom 
will  spread  and  deepen  Its  Influence,  con- 
vincing the  world  that  it  is  possible. 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlclilgan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladles  Aux- 
iliary conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
speech  contest.  This  year  over  400,000 
high  school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  five  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  winning 
speech  for  the  State  of  Michigan  was 
delivered  by  a  constituent  of  my  Third 
Congressional  District,  Miss  Bozena  K. 
Bienias  of  Battle  Creek.  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  share  its  contents  and 
appreciate  its  message,  I  insert  it  at  this 
time  in  the  Record  : 


JACOB  D.  BEAM:  SAME  OLD  CROWD 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
a  national  buildup  of  concern  and  loss 
of  faith  in  the  leadership  of  our  coun- 
try do  not  blame  it  on  the  people,  their 
anguished  cries  are  but  an  effect. 

The  cause  of  any  citizen's  frustration 
lies  in  the  many  provocations  from  our 
leaders. 

With  200  million  Americans  to  choose 
from  the  folks  at  home  just  cannot  take 
the  same  old  "soft"  crowd.  There  is 
boimd  to  be  a  few  pro-Americans  who 
can  restore  confidence  with  our  people. 
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Edward  Hunter  has  expressed  the  sen- 
timent well  in  Tactics  for  February  20, 
1969.  which  I  ask  be  reproduced  In  the 
Rbcord  followed  by  a  poi-tion  of  the  Pub- 
lishers Hall  Syndicate  column  by  E^'ans 
and  Hall. 
Tlie  material  follows: 

[From  Tactics,  Feb.  20,  19691 
Same  Old  Crowd  at  State  DEPAnTMENT 
The  Washington  bureau  chief  of  one  of  tlie 
major  London  newspapers  told  an  American 
associate  that  the  projected  appointment  of 
Jacob  D.  Beam  lo  be  American  ambas.sador  lo 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  being  interpreted  in  Europe 
as  the  signal  lo  it  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion "Is  afraid  of  the  Soviet  Union."  He  de- 
clared It  widely  known  that  Beam's  record, 
clearly  documented,  portrays  a  man  who  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  intlmldaiion  and  seduc- 
tion by  pro-Soviet  apologists  and  agents.  He 
stressed  that  this  assessment  is  accepted  in 
the  foreign  ministries  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany  and  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Beam's  selection,  if  it  goes  through,  will 
be  regarded  as  the  pivotal  choice  of  the  new. 
Nixon  Administration.  The  attitudes  and 
policies  toward  it  by  the  European  govern- 
ments will  be  based  on  this  premise.  Even  if 
the  appointment  were  withdrawn  at  the  last 
minute  because  this  reaction  became  known 
at  the  White  House,  the  damage  would  not 
be  fully  eliminated.  The  fact  that  even  cor,- 
sideration  could  be  given  to  such  an  appoint- 
ment is  damaging. 

Beam  Is  well  known  jit  the  United  Nations, 
where  he  frequently  shuttled  during  his 
State  Department  service  domestically.  Mem- 
bers of  such  delegates  as  Burma,  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  and  other  Southeast  Asian 
states  concerned  with  a  longrange  solution 
to  the  Viet  Nam  fighting  called  the  prospec- 
tive appointment  "a  disaster."  A  German 
foreign  correspondent  accredited  to  the 
United  Nations  obtained  this  reaction  by  can- 
vassing the  delegates. 

The  reaction  among  top  American  diplo- 
matic and  military  observers  in  Washington 
reinforces  this  appraisal.  They  Include  those 
who  have  sat  wltli  Beam  on  the  policy  plan- 
ning staff  of  the  State  Department  or  dealt 
with  him  as  representatives  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  C.I.A.  Beam  is  regarded  by  them  as 
belonging  to  the  "older  generation"  of  pro- 
Soviet,  socialist-oriented  officers  closely  allleJ 
with  the  younger  members  of  sxich  agencies 
as  the  State  Department,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  the  Intelligence  agencies. 
Included  in  this  element  are  a  number  of 
assistants  now  in  the  White  House  .is  aides 
to  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's major  foreign  policy  adviser.  Knowl- 
edgeable observers  in  Washington  note,  too. 
that  Beam  in  Moscow  would  deal  mainly  w.th 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  in  Washington,  one  or 
Kissinger's  aides,  the  most  important  on  S  .- 
Viet  affairs,  until  January,  the  State  Dep;ir  - 
ment's  top  intelligence  research  official  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sarah  McClendon,  courageous  veternn 
Washington  correspondent,  recalled  in  a  re- 
cent column  that  Sonnenfeldt  "w.-is  the  on" 
who  predicted  the  Soviets  would  never  p\it 
missiles  m  Cuba."  He  scoffed  at  naval  rep.-rr 
that  Soviet  vessels  were  transporting  ihrs'.- 
missiles  to  Cuba,  and  was  Instrumental  in 
delaying  our  reaction  until  the  last,  danger- 
ous moment.  The  common  characteristic  of 
today's  so-called  "liberals"  is  that  they  reluFe 
to  believe  anything  opposed  to  their  appease- 
ment line  until  it  hits  them— or  rather  .he 
United  States — over  the  head.  Yet  these  types 
manage  to  occupy  our  most  vital  rese-rch 
and  even  policy  posts. 

Tlie  take-over  of  our  foreign  service  by 
such  tvpes  that  hitherto  denoimced  Nixon 
the  most  has  astonished  even  the  tiltra- 
Uberal,  socialist  organs  that  consistently 
have  been  hitting  Nixon  with  a  barrage  of 
virtual  \Tti;peration.  An  example  is  the  New 
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BcfmbUe.  It*  Feb.  IS  lasu«  gOM  Into  detail 
regmrdlnf  the  uiumUclp*t«d  atafflng  of  the 
White  House  and  ttae  8t*te  Department  by 
tbeae  cliaractera. 

An  article  regarding  this  phenomenon  by 
John  Oebome.  New  Republic  aaeoctate  edi- 
tor, entitled  "Ntzon't  Command  Staff."  de- 
Clare*  tbla  of  Nlxon'a  prise  appointee: 

"Klaelnger  tximed  to  SUte.  Defenae.  and 
the  academies  for  a  Ulented  staff — a  real 
powerhouse.'  said  a  departing  Johnsonlte — 
that  by  last  week  totalled  35  substantive  offi- 
cers and  la  to  peak  at  around  30,  twice  the 
number  that  served  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
It  Is  hardly  the  aggregmtlon  of  new  facee' 
that  lilr.  Nixon  seemed  to  have  In  mind  be- 
fore he  took  office,  but  there  are  dissenters 
m  every  establishment  and  Mr.  Kissinger 
may  have  some  of  them  among  bis  recrulu. 

"They  Include  such  career  Foreign  Service 
men  as  Vlron  Vaky  (Latin  America).  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt  (Soviet  affairs),  Donald  Lesh 
and  Robert  Houdek  (who  worked  In  Dean 
Rusk's  personal  secretariat) .  Morton  Halp- 
erln.  chief  of  the  McNamara-CUfford  poUcy 
and  arms  control  planning  staff  at  the  Penta- 
gon and  a  writer  of  distinction  on  foreign 
affairs,  ts  one  of  three  recruits  who  ranked 
as  deputy  assistant  secretaries  at  State  and 
Defense.  Another  of  them  Is  Richard  Cooper, 
a  Tale  eoonomlst  and  specialist  in  Interna- 
tional mAMstary  affairs.  Col.  Alexander  M, 
Halg.  lately  a  deputy  superintendent  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  has  been 
brought  In  to  record  the  discussions  and  de- 
cisions at  NSC  (National  Security  Council) 
meetings  and  to  assist  In  NSC  staff  manage- 
ment. One  of  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  adTlsers. 
Richard  V  Allen,  was  appointed  deputy  to 
Mr.  Kissinger  before  the  serious  work  of 
staff  organization  began  after  the  Inaugura- 
tion. A  Kremllnologlst  with  stern  views  on 
how  to  counter  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist power,  he  has  taken  some  lumps  from 
columnists,  and  for  the  present,  has  been 
put  under  wraps  In  an  office  well  removed 
from  Kissinger's." 

Various  Senate  and  House  striffs  were  at 
first  unbelieving  and  then  shocked  that  Beam 
could  be  considered  for  our  decisive  Moscow 
post.  "The  kindest  description  that  can  be 
made  of  him  Is  that  he's  a  compromised 
boob!"  a  Senate  analyst  exclaimed.  He  re- 
called that  Beam  was  ambassador  to  War- 
saw when  the  embassy  was  virtually  peopled 
by  Polish  mistresses  assigned  to  its  staff  by 
the  Soviet  and  Polish  Intelligence  agencies. 
They  Idled  around  the  offices,  toying  even 
with  the  flies — seeming  Just  to  be  "toying" 
with  them.  Even  If  the  head  of  such  a  mis- 
sion were  no  communist — and  there  Is  gen- 
eral agreement  on  this  as  regards  Beam — to 
allow  such  dangerously  scandalous  conduct 
by  members  of  a  diplomatic  staff  would  dis- 
qualify anyone  from  any  position  of  trust. 

These  indiscretions  characterized  our  War- 
saw embassy  under  Beam  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Some  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
have  baeome  known.  We  lost  the  services, 
for  instance,  of  our  top  informer-in-place  in 
the  Polish  capital,  the  strategically  located 
-'Michael  Odanlewskl,"  the  cover  name  under 
which  he  became  widely  known  in  the  United 
States;  he  now  is  known  as  Aleksel  Nlcholae- 
vlch  Romanoff.  He  had  to  flee  to  the  United 
States. 

When  the  scandal  under  Beam  became  too 
obvious  to  be  concealed  any  longer.  Irvin  N. 
Scarbeck  was  surfaced,  and  returned  to 
Washington  for  trial  and  a  prison  sentence. 
He  probably  was  the  least  of  the  security 
cases  on  our  foreign  service  staff  in  Warsaw. 
Under  Beam's  supervision,  too,  the  com- 
munists were  able  to  do  the  actual  construct- 
ing of  our  new  embassy  In  Warsaw  with  such 
iUlght  control  that  they  could  go  to  fantastic 
extremes  in  making  It  a  sieve  for  their  In- 
telligence network,  room  by  room! 

Baam  allowed  the  reds  to  bring  the  bricks 
for  the  new  embassy  from  Tugoslavia.  where 
they  were  made  to  custom-made  specifica- 
tions of  the  communists,  su  tlmt  every  critical 
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room  In  the  embassy  building,  including  the 
decoding  and  encoding  rooms  inA  the  top 
secret  file  rooms,  had  listening  devices  Im- 
planted in  the  walls.  Imagine!  For  at  least  a 
year.  Moscow  and  Warsaw  agents  could  sit 
comfortable  in  their  offices,  sipping  tea  and 
gulping  vodka,  while  hearing  every  word  of 
every  conversation  that  took  place  in  our  em- 
bassy. Including  the  coding  and  the  decoding 
of  the  top  secret  cables  by  the  American 
coding  clerks.  They  even  could  keep  check  on 
how  the  girls  were  doing  their  Job. 

Beam,  as  has  become  customary  in  the 
State  Department  in  such  affairs,  was  pro- 
moted. Obviously,  there  were  those  who  con- 
sidered this  as  work  well  done.  Maybe  this  is 
why  he  U  slated,  as  this  U  being  written,  to 
be  elevated  to  the  ambassadorship  In  Moscow. 
He  U  ambassador  to  Pracua  at  present,  and 
was  there  when  we  were  surprised  by  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  the  country  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  Czechoslovakia. 

Moscow  already  has  been  contacted  in  ac- 
cordance with  protocol,  this  editor  has  been 
Informed,  and  asked  whether  Beam  would  be 
acceptable  as  the  new.  Nixon  ambassador. 
The  Soviet  Russians  must  have  laughed  as 
they  made  their  formal  acceptance.  A  com- 
munist as  envoy  would  be  less  useful  to  So- 
viet Russia's  relaUons  with  us.  in  lU  prepara- 
tion to  Pearl  Harbor  our  mainland  from  space, 
than  a  compromised  boob. 

This  Warsaw  spy  and  sex  scandal,  as  It  ts 
referred  to  worldwide,  covers  such  an  ex- 
traordinary area,  touching  upon  all  of  our 
worldwide  diplomatic  undertakings,  that  it 
seems  unbelievable,  even  as  a  fictional  spy 
thriller.  Indeed,  because  of  Its  fantastic  ram- 
ifications, one  Congress  staff  in  discourage- 
ment even  recommended  that  no  speech  be 
given  on  the  floor  in  the  case,  because  it 
would  be  ridiculed  at  once  by  the  fake  "lib- 
eral" press  as  ridiculous  on  Its  face.  Indeed, 
the  fantastic  proportions  of  the  Warsaw  sex 
and  spy  scandal  have  evoked  skepticism  and 
even  disbelief  among  even  normal  critics  of 
the  State  Department  who  are  unacquainted 
with  this  area,  and  who  simply  declare.  I 
Jtist  can't  believe  It." 

The  sinister  background  to  the  bizarre 
nomination  for  our  vital  Moscow  ambassador- 
ship includes  a  press  operation.  The  N.T. 
Times  and  the  State  Department  frequently 
work  hand  in  glove  on  critical  Issues  involv- 
ing American  security,  particularly  as  regards 
Soviet-American  relations.  The  case  of  John 
Paton  Davles.  who  was  technically  cleared 
as  one  of  the  last,  sly  acU  of  the  Johnson 
Administration,  Is  a  scandalous  case  In  point. 

The  N.T.  Times  came  out  with  a  purported 
"scoop"  on  Feb.  1.  in  a  38-inch  story  by  Peter 
Oroae  from  Washin«{ton.  It  came  forth  with 
the  flat  announcement:  "President  Nixon 
has  chosen  as  his  envoy  to  the  Soviet  Union 
a  cool  career  diplomat  who  is  well  versed  in 
both  Communist  affairs  and  disarmament." 
Thereupon  it  produced  a  highly  laudatory 
biography  of  the  amourously  hoodwinked 
gentleman,  referring  to  him  as  "reticent  and 
discreet. "  He  surely  was  all  of  this  In  regard 
to  the  behavior  In  his  embassy  at  Warsaw. 

Not  a  word  was  printed,  however,  regarding 
this  extraordinary  experience  of  his  during 
the  period  of  the  sex  and  spy  scandals  In 
this  embassy.  Indeed,  while  space  Is  given  to 
practically  all  his  other  assignments,  this 
Imixirtant  Warsaw  period  becomes  an  un- 
event.  At  least.  In  New  Tork  City. 

Not  so,  though.  In  the  N.T.  Times  News 
Service,  article,  also  under  Peter  Grose's  by- 
line, as  syndicated  across  the  country,  and 
published,  for  example.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  as  a  page-one  article.  This  story, 
also  with  a  picture  of  Jacob  Dyneley  Beam — 
bis  whole  name  Is  given — ts  37  Inches  long. 
One  paragraph  of  seven  lines  refers  to  his 
service  In  Poland  as  follows: 

"In  1957.  he  received  his  first  ambassador- 
ship to  Poland,  which  carried  with  it  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  Communist  China. 
In  1960.  he  returned  to  Washington  to  work 
with  tlie  dlsaraiameut  agency.' 
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The  N.T.  Times  knows  better  than  that. 
This  isn't  even  news  management;  It  Is  news 
fabrication,  the  rewriting  of  history.  Soviet 
Russian  historians  are  obliged  to  engage  In 
this  practice,  conforming  to  the  dialectical 
materialist  conception  that  some  persons  are 
un-persons.  some  events  are  un-event« — they 
never  existed.  An  intrlqulng  television  pro- 
gram. "My  Favorite  Martian."  has  the  man 
from  Mars  improvising  a  time  clock  that  can 
put  you  back  In  history  to  any  period,  and 
anything  you  do  then — or  don't  do — will 
determine  ever>thing  that  happens  after- 
wards, bringing  about  changes  accordingly. 
History,  under  Blarxlsm.  is  rewritten  accord- 
ingly, for  operational  purposes. 

Beam  did  not  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1960.  He  still  was  ambassador.  He  remained 
so  for  more  thon  a  year,  to  1963,  during  the 
culminating  period  of  the  Warsaw  sex  and 
spy  scandals  in  his  embassy.  While  detailing 
his  career  at  all  Important  points,  this  la 
what  the  rewriters  of  history  would  want  to 
leave  out.  as  nn  un-event.  in  any  buUd-up  of 
the  man  to  pressure  President  Nixon  Into 
appointing  him  to  a  new  and  even  more 
strategic  post.  The  syndicated  article.  Inter- 
estingly, does  not  have  the  appointment  al- 
ready determined,  as  was  declared  In  the 
N.T.  Times,  but  says:  "President  Nixon  will 
announce  this  week  his  choice"  and  that  it 
would  be  Beam,  a  subtle  difference.  In  one. 
we  have  the  past  tense  used;  In  the  other, 
the  future  tense. 

Actually,  the  latter  was  closer  to  the  facts 
An  article  written  this  way  can  have  either 
of  two  purposes,  or  both.  The  operation — 
and  In  this  case  It  Is  an  operation — may 
present  a  desired  event  as  a  fait  accompli,  or 
as  already  decided.  In  the  latter  instance, 
this  falls  Into  the  category  of  the  balloon 
d'essai,  the  well-known,  political  trial  balloon 
that  determines  public  reaction,  enabling  a 
politician  Co  find  out  what  he  can  get  away 
with. 

How  was  Nixon  maneuvered  into  this?  He 
has  made  himself  particularly  vulnerable  to 
such  Intrigue.  The  reconunendation  of  Beam, 
a  compromised  boob  with  a  public  record 
of  security  laxity  extending  to  his  personal 
life,  and  administrative  incompetence  of  dis- 
astrous proportions,  was  made  by  Kissinger 
and  Sonnenfeldt.  Both  have  worked  with 
Beam  when  he  was  connected  with  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  later. 
Since  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Elliott 
Richardson,  undersecretary  for  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  both  are  newcomers,  and  since 
Idar  Rlmestad,  undersecretary  for  adminis- 
tration, also  was  at  the  Arms  Control  agency 
simultaneously  with  Beam,  the  facts  known 
to  practically  all  other  persons  In  the  State 
Department  were  glossed  over  or  suppressed 
In  presenting  Beam's  nomination  to  Nixon. 

The  operation  to  put  Beam  over  Is  a 
quickie  that  recalls  such  similar  attempts, 
as  recently  with  Abe  Fortas,  that  only  nar- 
rowly we  defeated,  thanks  to  the  alertness 
of  Sen.  Thurmond  and  his  fortunate  mem- 
berMilp  on  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee  before 
which  the  nomination  had  to  go.  Beam  al- 
ready had  been  returned  from  Prague  con- 
veniently for  consultation  so  he  can  be  on 
hand  for  a  quickie  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

At  least  two  senators  have  brought  the 
pertinent  Information  graphically  to  the 
President's  attention.  Others  unrelated  to 
government  have  done  so  likewise.  The 
quickie  operation  was  derailed,  and  as  this 
Is  being  written,  the  nomination  has  not  yet 
been  announced,  half  a  month  after  the  N.Y. 
Times  sought  to  make  it  a  fait  accompli. 
"It's  a  thing  floating  around,"  and  "It's 
dropped  out  of  sight,"  were  two  baffled  re- 
ports from  up  high,  with  the  emphasized 
clause  added,  "for  now."  Readers  of  Tactics 
and  their  contacts  can  continue  to  have  such 
Impact,  if  not  distracted  by  our  greatest  ob- 
stacle, the  defeatism  in  conservative  ranks. 

Ample  warning,  reinforced  by  documenta- 
tion, was  provided  by  Tactics  for  this  en- 
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tire  operation  of  InlUtratlng  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration with  the  people  Humphrey 
likely  would  have  appointed.  Tactics  ran 
what  constituted  a  series  on  thU  crucial 
problem.  Derelopments  show  the  accuracy  in 
detail  of  these  analyses,  which  could  have 
remedied  the  situation  if  too  many  persons 
had  not  relaxed  into  the  comforting,  "Ain't 
It  awful"  syndrome,  or  simply  took  refuge 
in  rooting  for  Wallace.  Nothing  stopped  them 
from  simultoneously  exerting  tactical  influ- 
ence elsewhere.  A  major  reason  for  red  gains 
is  that  they  flght  In  all  echelons.  We  can 
do  so,  too,  and  this  case  Is  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity. 

[Prom  the  PublUhers-Hall  Syndicate] 
To  the  predictable  outrage  of  the  antl- 
Communlst  far  right,  their  lone  representa- 
tive on  the  White  House  staff — Dr.  Richard 
•V.  Allen — ts  being  quietly  submerged  In  favor 
of  soUd,  professional  foreign  policy  spe- 
cialists. 

Included  among  the  aides  being  selected 
for  the  Kissinger  staff,  besides  the  previously 
announced  Daniel  Davidson  (presently  as- 
sistant to  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman), 
are  Mortimer  Halperln  (an  arms  control  ex- 
pert) from  the  Pentegon  and  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt (Soviet  intelligence),  Lawrence 
E&glebxu^er  (Under  Secretary  Nicholas 
Katzenbach's  office) ,  Richard  Snelder  (Japa- 
nese desk)  and  Vlron  Vaky  (Latin  American 
affairs)  from  the  State  Department.  Prom 
outside  the  Government,  Prof.  Robert  E.  Os- 
good of  Johns  Hopkins  is  a  top  prospect  to 
join  the  staff. 

WOOING  BLACKS 

Instead  of  screaming.  Southern  poliUcal 
agents  of  Mr.  Nixon  have  fully  backed  the 
Republican  National  Committee's  unan- 
nounced decision  to  Uft  its  1969  budget  for 
political  work  among  minorities  to  a  record 
amount  for  a  nonelectlon  year. 

The  plan,  originating  with  minorities  di- 
vision leader  Clarence  Townes,  Is  to  spend 
$175,000  at  the  National  Committee  to  pros- 
elytize Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  for 
the  Republican  Party. 

Strongly  backed  by  National  Chairman 
Ray  C.  Bliss,  there  was  nevertheless  some 
opposition  among  party  pros  to  this  high 
spending  among  voters  who  spurned  the 
Nixon- Agnew  ticket. 

Harry  Dent,  the  Republican  South's  chief 
resident  political  agent  in  the  Nixon  White 
Hotise,  heard  about  the  complaints  and  im- 
mediately came  down  hard  for  Bliss  and 
Townee.  More  surprisingly,  so  did  Mississippi 
State  Chairman  Clarke  Reed. 

In  1968,  the  National  Committee  allotted 
$150,000  for  election-year  work  with  minor- 
ities but  spent  a  good  deal  more.  The  budget 
m  1967  was  $90,000 — but  $124,000  was  spent. 
With  Mr.  Nixon  determined  to  build  a  ma- 
jority party,  pending  well  above  the  1969 
budget  is  probable. 

WHITHER  CHOTINER? 

A  major  question  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee:  Will  Murray  ChoUner  go 
away? 

Chotlner — Richard  Nixon's  first  political 
manager  and  most  controversial  adviser — 
has  had  a  desk  at  the  committee  since  elec- 
tion day  although  he  is  limited  to  Inaugural 
activities.  Committee  staffers  are  uneasy  as 
to  whether  he  will  leave  on  Tuesday  as  sched- 
uled or  remain  as  Mr.  Nixon's  agent. 

SOLICITOR    STAYS 

Another  sign  of  the  Nixon  policy  of  main- 
taining continuity  is  the  decision  by  Attor- 
ney General  John  Mitchell,  likely  to  be  an- 
nounced Tuesday,  to  retain  Erwln  N.  Gris- 
wold  In  the  key  post  of  Solicitor  General  at 
least  through  the  current  Supreme  Court 
term  ending  in  mid-June.  Griswold,  longtime 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  a  nom- 
inal Republican,  had  a  protracted  and  con- 
genial conversaUon  with  Mitchell  two  weeks 
ago. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  William  C.  Doyle,  recently  gave 
an  address  before  the  New  York  State 
legislative  banquet  in  which  he  made 
some  timely  remarks  concerning  the  cri- 
sis in  law  and  order  which  confronts  this 
Nation.  Under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
i-emai-ks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following: 

An  Address  by  William  C.  Doyle,  National 

Commander,  the  American  Legion,  Before 

New    York    State    Legislative    BANQrrr, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  February  10,  1969 

This  traditional  dinner  In  honor  of  New 

York  State  Legislators  who  are  veterans  is 

as  venerable  as  The  American  Legion  Itself 

for  this  Is  the  50th  Annual  event  that  we 

participate  in  here  tonight,  and  next  month 

the  Legion  observes  the  50th  anniversary  of 

Its  founding. 

These  are  golden  moments  for  us,  and 
we  trust  for  you,  as  we  mark  a  half  century 
of  splendid  Leglon-Leglslatlve  relationships 
here  in  the  Empire  State  and,  for  our  own 
organization,  a  half  century  of  dedicated 
service  to  God  and  Country  and  to  our  fel- 
low man. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  observe  these 
golden  moments  In  a  bright  period  of  Amer- 
ican history  where  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  relax  for  a  moment  In  the  reflected 
glory  of  past  achievement.  These  are  de- 
manding times  that  exact  from  each  of  us 
full  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  mo- 
ment, with  little  time  for  basking  in  reflected 
glory. 

The  American  Legion.  In  observing  its  50th 
Anniversary,  Is  operating  this  year  under 
the  theme  of:  "Fifty  Years  of  100  percent 
Americanism — a  Commitment  to  Freedom." 
We  dont  consider  that  phrase  an  idle  boast 
or  a  claim  to  super  patriotism,  but  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  fully  supported  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  Legion  over  a  half  century. 
However,  we  have  conceded  that  we  cannot 
rest  on  performance,  but  must  live  with  the 
realltlec  of  today  and,  In  the  light  of  those 
realities,  seek  to  plan  for  the  future  as  effec- 
tively as  we  can.  We  have  to  live  with  the 
realities,  and  give  our  best  efforts  to  the 
seeking  of  sound  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  today,  or  there  will  be  no  future  for  which 
to  plan. 

Be  assured  that  the  Legion  is  making 
plans,  and  we  are  making  them  with  confi- 
dence, because  we  are  convinced  we  can  un- 
snarl these  terrible  problems  which  seem  to 
be  without  solution.  We  are  convinced 
America  can  produce  the  leadership  to  in- 
spire the  better  qualities  of  citizenship  with- 
in each  of  us.  and  we  believe  that  right  now 
the  very  best  any  of  us  can  produce  is  de- 
manded of  all  of  us. 

It  matters  little  who  we  are,  or  what  our 
role  may  be.  What  does  matter  is  that  each 
of  us  is  a  responsible  human  being,  that  our 
responsibilities  are  to  each  other  and  to  the 
society  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  that  each 
of  us  had  better  start  exercising  that  respon- 
sibility whether  it  be  as  a  parent,  as  a  leader 
of  men,  or  as  an  individual. 

We  are  not  going  through  a  period  of  tur- 
moil and  unrest  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country — not  by  any  means — 
but  what  makes  this  particular  period  of 
unrest  so  important  to  us  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  involved  in  it.  As  some  of  you  may  know, 
my  visit  to  New  York  Is  being  interrupted  by 
the  annual  American  Legion  pilgrimage  to 
the  Tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Springfield, 
Illinois. 
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While  we  are  Immersed  in  our  problems  of 
this  moment  of  history,  a  quick  look  at  the 
life  and  times  of  Lincoln  impresses  us  with 
the  fact  that  the  concerns  of  other  eras  were 
not  unlike  our  own.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  rule  of  law  in  today's  society.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  concept  of  people  taking 
the  law  Into  their  own  hands.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  some  people  feel  they  can  be 
selective  in  their  regard  for  the  law — obeying 
those  laws  with  which  they  agree,  disobey- 
ing those  with  which  they  do  not  agree.  We 
are  concerned  that  some  resort  to  violence, 
rather  than  to  lawful  recourse,  to  correct 
their  grievances. 

There  had  to  be  similar  problems  In  Lin- 
coln's day  to  have  prompted  this  line  In  a 
message  to  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  in 
1837.  Lincoln  said  then,  and  we  still  know  It 
to  be  true  today:  "There  is  no  grievance  that 
is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law."  This  Is 
a  typical  example  of  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
emancipator,  an  example  of  the  tlmelessness 
of  his  pertinent  observations  about  his  fel- 
low man  and  about  our  form  of  government. 
Our  16th  President,  long  before  he  as- 
sumed the  presidency,  was  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  high  regard  for  the  law  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens  and  of  the  insecurity  that 
could  come  to  the  many  because  of  the  lack 
of  responsibility  of  the  few. 

You  members  of  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature, and  other  distinguished  guests  of 
the  official  family  of  the  Empire  State,  .ire  .is 
aware  of  and  as  concerned  about  this  need 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice, as  anyone  else  in  this  great  land. 

When  I  speak  of  a  system  of  Justice,  I  mean 
a  system  that  has  as  great  a  regard  lor  the 
rights  of  law  abiding  citizens  as  it  has  for  the 
rights  of  the  violator  of  the  law.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  we  stand  four-square  behind  a 
system  of  Justice  that  Ls  equally  concerned 
with  the  righU  of  every  citizen. 

A  free  society  is  vulnerable  to  the  action 
of  extremists,  for  extremists  too  are  afforded 
the  protection  of  a  system  of  equal  Justice 
and  they  are  the  first  to  exploit  that  protec- 
tion even  as  they  seek  to  destroy  the  system 
that  provides  it. 

We  have  seen  instances  time  and  again 
across  this  great  land  where  radicals  of  one 
breed  or  another  have  taunted  and  baited  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  and  goaded  these 
forces  into  action.  Then  comes  the  old  famil- 
iar cry  of  police  brutality.  I  suspect  you  and 
we  are  in  agreement  in  the  belief  that  there 
are  many  more  charges  of  police  brutality 
than  there  are  cases  of  such  brutality. 

As  a  part  of  this  50th  Anniversary  observ- 
ance of  Tlie  American  Legion,  we  seek  new 
methods  of  impressing  upon  all  Americans 
the  need  for  an  effective  system  of  law  and 
order.  Needless  to  say,  that  system  must  be 
administered  with  Justice,  yet  some  seem  to 
think  they  have  made  a  new  monumental 
discovery  by  adding  those  two  words  "with 
Justice,"  to  any  mention  of  law  and  order. 

We  see  all  about  us  the  signs  that  point  up 
the  need  for  our  society  to  turn  again  to  a 
healthy  respect  for  law  and  order.  These  aie 
tragic  signs  of  the  kind  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect from  other  corners  of  the  world,  but  not 
in  America. 

Among  these  ominous  signs  that  call  a  na- 
tion and  its  people  to  order  are  rioting,  burn- 
ing, looting,  and  other  criminal  acts  some- 
times masked  in  the  issue  of  civil  rights.  Un- 
doubtedly there  Is  a  cause  and  a  case  for 
those  who  labor  legitimately  In  the  vineyard 
of  civil  rights,  but  let's  recall  once  more  the 
words  of  Lincoln:  "There  Is  no  grievance 
that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law." 
President  Nixon,  Just  days  after  his  in- 
auguration, told  a  group  of  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Justice:  "There's  never  been 
a  time  in  this  nation's  history  when  more 
Americans  were  concerned  about  l.^w  en- 
forcement," and  the  very  same  day  that  word 
appeared  in  our  dally  papers  there  was  i 
progress  report  published  by  the  Natior.i! 
Commission  on  Violence,  suggesting  :;.e  r   - 
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lutJona  to  rtslng  atn«t  crime,  city  rloU  And 
campus  disorders  will  demand  a  national  ef- 
fort embracing  "the  active  engagement  and 
commitment  of  every  cltlaen." 

A  most  pertinent  note  In  this  progreas  re- 
port says:  "The  key  to  much  of  the  violence 
in  our  society  seems  to  He  with  the  young." 

•  Our  youth  account  for  an  ever-lncreBislng 
percentage  of  crime,  greater  than  their  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  population.  The 
thrust  of  much  of  the  group  protest  and  col- 
lective violence — on  the  campus,  in  the 
ghettos.  In  the  streets — U  provided  by  our 
young  people.  It  may  be  here,  with  tomor- 
row's generation,  that  much  of  the  emphasis 
of  our  studies  and  the  national  response 
should  He." 

Surely  there  Is  a  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment here  to  determine  the  underlying 
cause*  of  this  national  problem  and  to  seek 
solutions.  However,  there  Is  a  more  funda- 
mental responsibility  to  these  young  peo- 
ple— a  more  personal  responsibility — and 
one  which.  In  the  long  run.  should  prove  to 
be  more  Influential  than  anything  the  gov- 
ernment can  do.  and  that  Is  the  proper  exer- 
cising- of  faaally  and  parental  responsibility 
to  ou^cbllcUMi. 

Every  parent,  every  family,  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  way  the  young  people  coming 
out  of  that  family  environment  will  react 
to  society  and  to  life.  None  of  us.  as  parenu, 
can  afford  to  be  too  busy  to  give  proper  g\jld- 
ance  to  our  children,  nor  can  we  afford  not 
to  listen  to  their  problems  and  try  to  help 
them  solve  them. 

You  and  I.  as  parents,  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  moulding  the  character  of  our 
children,  and  we  had  better  step  up  to  that 
responsibility  or  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
major  share  of  the  blame  (or  the  storms  of 
protest  and  the  backlash  of  disorder  and 
violence  which  accompanies  It. 

Our  generation  Is  not  totally  to  blame 
for  what  Is  taking  place  In  this  country  to- 
day, but  neither  are  we  without  blame  If.  in 
any  way.  we  have  failed  to  give  guidance  and 
counsel  to  our  youngsters  in  the  home  when 
they  have  needed  and  wanted  It. 

By  our  teaching  and  by  our  example,  par- 
ents have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  at- 
titudes with  which  youngsters  will  face  life. 
It  should  be  In  the  home  that  a  youngster 
learns  right  from  wrong,  that  he  learns 
something  of  the  values  for  which  his  coun- 
try stands,  that  he  learns  a  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  common  decency  and  a  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  o'.hers  The  American 
Legion  never  has  discounted  the  role  of  the 
church  and  the  school  in  this  all-Important 
matter  of  formulating  attitudes  of  the 
young,  but  If  a  youngster  comes  out  of  the 
home  without  proper  guidance  the  work  of 
the  church  and  school  Is  made  Increasingly 
dlfncult.  If  not  Impossible. 

This  Is  one  method  by  which  we  can  shore 
up  our  defenses  against  lavklesaness  and  vio- 
lence, and  one  In  which  every  citizen  has  a 
part  to  play. 

The  Interim  report,  or  progrests  report  of 
the  Commission  reveals  other  shocking  sta- 
tistics, such  as  more  than  a  million  per- 
sons participating  In  demonstrations  over 
the  past  five  years.  This  Is  leas  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  population,  but  It  still 
Is  a  lot  of  people  More  than  200  persons  have 
died  and  well  over  8.000  have  been  ^Injured 
In  violent  urban  outbursts. 

The  American  Legion's  National  Executive 
Committee  has  given  voice  to  the  Legion's 
concern  for  this  problem  and  has  adopted 
a  r«aolutlon  calling  for  the  Legion  at  all 
level*,  and  moat  Importantly  the  Post  right 
In  the  local  community,  "to  assume  positive 
roles  In  American  communities,  whereby  Le- 
gionnaires at  all  levels  may  assist  In  finding 
and  contributing  to  solutions  to  the  complex 
problems  that  are  eroding  the  peaceful,  pros- 
perous life  of  many  cities  and  towns." 

Local  Legionnaires  and  local  Poets  are  best 
qualified  to  know  local  community  problems 
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and  to  devise  methods  which  they  feel  will 
be  moert  successful  in  helping  to  cope  with 
those  problems.  We  believe  we  can  and  should 
go  beyond  the  matter  of  recognizing  our  po- 
lice for  a  job  well  done.  We  believe  we  should 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  pitch  In  and  help 
them  get  It  done.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest 
we  take  the  law  Into  our  own  hands,  not  at 
all,  but  there  are  things  that  can  reasonably 
be  done  to  help.  For  example:  Many  metro- 
politan police  departments  are  engaged  In 
activities  such  as  community  relations  pro- 
grams, designed  as  crime  prevention  programs 
and  through  which  people  get  to  know  them 
better.  Police  sponsored  athletic  progran>s 
are  a  case  In  point.  The  Legion  can  well  In- 
volve ItSAlf  in  this  crime  prevention  type  of 
activity,  and  Legion  Post  homes  can  be  made 
a  haven  for  activity  aimed  at  the  prevention 
of  crime. 

We  can  be  of  help  In  other  ways,  one  of 
which  Is  Important  to  you  ns  members  of 
a  state  legislature,  and  I'm  here  to  Insure 
you  that  you  will  have  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  The  American  Legion  for  any  legisla- 
tion you  may  consider  that  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  our  courts  and  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  dealing  with  crime  and  the 
criminal. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  student  un- 
rest on  campuaM  acraaa  the  country  and  this 
certainly  U  a  problMD  of  considerable  con- 
cern in  New  York.  The  American  Legion  be- 
lieves In  fredom  of  speech.  The  American 
Legion  believes  In  all  freedom.  Including 
academic  freedom,  but  we  do  not  believe 
any  freedom  Is  absolute  and  we  are  concerned 
over  those  who  mistake  license  for  liberty. 

I  have  said  It  twfore.  and  I  repeat  It  here: 
Youngsters  who  are  smart  enough  to  gain 
admission  to  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  smart  enough  to  know  there  are 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  those  Insti- 
tutions are  governed.  If  they  don't  want  to 
abide  by  the  rules  they  should  get  out. 

Those  m  positions  of  some  authority, 
teaching  assistants,  or  full  fledged  faculty 
members,  who  Join  In  these  demonstrations 
and  who  encourage  them,  must  shoulder  a 
substantial  volume  of  the  blame  for  these 
incidents  when  they  become  violent  and  law- 
less. Lending  support  to  an  Incendiary  situa- 
tion with  the  fviU  knowledge  that  It  can  get 
out  of  hand  Is  Just  the  same  as  touching  a 
match  to  that  .situation. 

Are  these  the  kind  of  people  who  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  all-Important  respon- 
sibility of  teaching  our  young?  I'm  simply 
asking  the  question,  but  I  think  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  should  be  asked  by  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  support  these  Institutions  by 
tax  dollars,  and  one  for  which  they  deser^-e 
an  answer. 
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because  It  Is,  there  will  be  many  who  think 
that's  the  only  reason  for  this  editorial.  They 
will  be  wrong. 

Personally,  I  don't  smoke,  I  used  to  smoke 
as  many  as  three  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 
However,  I  made  the  decision  not  to  smoke 
about  ten  years  ago. 

We  don't  believe  that  cigarettes  are  bene- 
flclal.  We  don't  know  anyone  who  says  they 
are.  However,  and  we  know  this  Is  not  the 
popular  thing  to  say.  the  truth  Is  that  no 
one  fcas  ever  proven  that  cigarettes  are  harm- 
ful or  that  they  are  the  cause  of  any  disease. 
In  fact,  there  Is  a  large  body  of  research 
although  little  publicized,  that  lndlcate.s 
cigarette  smoking  to  be  relatively  harmless. 

The  Federal  Government  encourages  the 
production  of  tobacco  by  subsidies  to  growers. 
In  fiscal  1968.  the  government  paid  out  61 
million  dollars  In  price  supports.  We  sent 
nine  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  tobacco 
to  Viet  Nam  under  our  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. Last  year,  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments collected  from  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
four  billion.  96  million.  696  thousand  dollarR 
In  taxes,  of  which  two  billion.  66  million 
went  to  the  Federal  Government. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  we  believe 
It  Is  wrong  for  the  government  to  say  that 
cigarettes,  a  perfectly  legal  product  whose 
production  is  encouraged  by  government, 
from  whose  sale  the  government  collects 
billions  In  taxes,  cannot  be  advertised  on 
radio  and  television.  Now,  If  the  government 
really  believes  that  cigarettes  cause  disease 
and  death,  then  let's  make  It  Illegal  to  grow 
tobacco  and  sell  cigarettes.  Let's  not  be  hypo- 
critical and  widen  the  governmental  credi- 
bility gap. 
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HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  ST£IOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  enclosed  is  an  excellent  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Homer  Lane,  of  KOOL 
radio  and  television.  He  points  out  the 
schizophrenic  character  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  recent  proposal  to  bar  ad- 
vertising from  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions is  discussed  in  this  editorial.  The 
thoughtful  points  he  makes  deserve  full 
consideration: 

OOViatNMC.VT    CONrtlSION 

Tobacco  companies  spend  more  than  200 
million  dollars  a  year  advertising  on  radio 
and  television.  That's  a  lot  of  money,  and 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Michigan  State  University  president, 
John  M.  Hannah,  has  been  named  by 
President  Nixon  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Dr.  Hannah.  In  his  last  convoca- 
tion address,  stressed  that  university 
faculties  must  realize  the  need  to  pro- 
vide education  for  the  majority  and  not 
submit  to  the  disruptions  by  the  minor- 
ity. 

A  fine  editorial  referring  to  Dr.  Han- 
nan's  address  and  the  problem  of  rebel- 
lion on  college  campuses,  recently  aj)- 
peared  In  the  Muskegon  Chronicle.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Include  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record;  it  is  as  follows: 
As  THE  Chkonicle  Sixs  It:  A  Call  for  Firm 
Line  Against  Campus  Hell-Raisers 

The  farewell  "State  of  the  University"  ad- 
dress by  Michigan  State  University  President 
John  M.  Hannah  laid  directly  on  the  line 
some  important  truths  about  student  dissent 
and  anarchism,  and  the  place  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  university  faculty  In  the  face 
of  "the  protagonists  of  disruption." 

As  he  spoke,  squads  of  Lansing.  East  Lan- 
sing and  campus  police  stood  guard  outside 
MSU's  Falrchlld  Theater,  facing  a  shouting 
rabble  of  rtudent  demonstrators  who  chanted 
Open  it  up  or  shut  it  down.  Pigs  (police) 
off  campus."  At  the  end  of  the  convocation. 
President  Hannah.  M8U  trustee*,  faculty 
members  and  others  who  made  up  the  au- 
dience had  to  be  escorted  by  police  through 
the  audltorliun's  back  entrance. 

The  demonstration  was  thoroughly  dis- 
graceful, and  It  Is  encouraging  to  sense  that 
Its  most  probable  effect  was  to  underscore 
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.and  make  tlie  more  mnnorable  President 
Hannah's  challenge  to  the  faculty — and.  by 
extension,  ail  faculties — to  take  steps  to  as- 
sure "that  those  who  teach,  and  those  who 
learn,  and  those  who  do  research,  and  those 
who  do  public  service  will  not  be  interfered 
with  by  thoee  who  would  destroy  the  estab- 
lishment and  who  would  substitute  chaos  for 
order,  repression  for  opportunity,  allegiance 
to  their  ix)lnt  of  view  for  freedom. 

"The  basic  question,"  he  said,  is  "only 
whether  you  have  the  courage  and  the  will- 
ingness to  defend  order  and  freedom  and 
basic  decency  and  ethics,  and  integrity  and 
morality. 

"Or,"  he  asked,  "are  you  going  to  behave 
like  an  ostrich  and  dive  your  head  into  the 
library  or  laboratory  and  say,  'let  someone 
else  worry.'  It  you  do,  you  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  chipped  away  the  very  attributes  that 
ntake  your  profession  attractive  to  you  and 
useful  to  society." 

The  line  established  on  the  MSU  campus, 
he  said,  "is  simple  and  easily  understood." 

"It  is  that  in  granting  full  freedom  to  ex- 
amine, to  listen,  to  speak,  to  dissent,  to 
picket,  that  there  shall  be  no  interference 
with  the  rights  of  all  others  to  carry  on  the 
work  that  seems  to  them  to  be  Important — to 
te€u^,  to  learn,  to  do  research,  to  perform 
public  service. 

"I  h<^)e,"  he  concluded,  "you  have  the  cour- 
age to  bold  that  position." 

So,  certainly,  do  we. 

The  president  called  on  the  factUty  to 
"continue  a  Arm  position,"  supporting  and 
requiring  "that  whenever  the  protagonists  of 
disruption  Interrupt  the  orderly  operation  of 
the  university,  that  at  that  point  the  uni- 
versity request  the  civil  authorities  to  take 
whatever  steps  required  to  permit  the  uni- 
versity to  function  In  accordance  with  Its 
objectives." 

It  is  interesting — and  relevant — to  note 
that  the  MSC  demonstrations  of  the  past 
week  were  triggered  by  the  firing  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  facutly — Bertram  Oarskopf ,  a  psy- 
chology professor.  Prof.  Garskopf ,  one  of  the 
faculty  "activists."  was  on  the  scene  outside 
during  President  Hannah's  address,  rallying 
the  demonstrators  and  manning  a  bullhorn, 
calling  for  "student  action  against  the  estab- 
lishment." 

This  brings  us  to  comment  on  what  Is  the 
really  hair-raising  part  of  the  campus  protest 
movements.  It  is  not  the  irrational,  irre- 
sponsible and  ot>ecene  actions  of  the  student 
demonstrators  themselves,  althotigh  this  Is 
ugly  enough.  What  Is  more  unsettling  Is  the 
eager  acquiescence  In  anarchy  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  faculty  members  whAppurpose- 
ly  promote  the  disruption  of  their  own  Insti- 
tutions by  aiding  and  abetting  the  rioters  and 
the  pornographers. 

The  sad  probability  here  is  that  it  is  the 
great  majority  of  their  dedicated,  sober  and 
scholarly  colleagues  who  will  wind  up  with 
the  short  end  of  the  stick,  facing  a  public 
that  Is  becoming  Increasingly  outraged. 

Through  their  own  unwillingness  to  get  in- 
volved they  are  turning  their  campuses  over 
to  a  rabble  of  mlsg^uided  toughs  and  naive 
misfits  who  are  being  led  around  by  a  small 
coterie  of  dedicated  campus  Reds  bent,  as 
Dr.  Hannah  observes,  not  on  the  improve- 
ment of  our  society,  "but  on  confusion,  dis- 
ruption, destruction  and  chaos."  The  very 
Impracticability  of  many  of  their  demands 
shows  their  true  purpose,  which  is  destruc- 
tion of  the  university  system  through  hell- 
raising  and  commotion. 

Only  a  handful,  of  course,  is  speaking. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents would  like  to  get  an  education.  But  the 
handful  has  demonstrated  its  horsepower 
and  in  many  cases  the  faculties,  in  the  name 
of  academic  freedom,  are  abdicating  their 
responsibilities  and,  in  a  real  sense,  selling 
out  their  own  futures. 

President  Hannah  is  saying  that  the  time 
has     come     for     faculty,     administrations, 
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trustees  and  regents  to  decide  whether  to  give 
battle  or  surrender.  Giving  battle  will  mean 
the  prompt  calling  of  police  when  classes  are 
mterferred  with  and  the  free  movement  of 
students  is  blocked.  It  will  mean  the  prompt 
dismissal  not  merely  of  the  ringleaders,  but 
of  all  who  actively  participate  In  riotous  ef- 
forts to  seize  control. 

University  authorities  can't  win  the  battle 
alone.  The  press,  the  courts  and  the  general 
public  will  have  to  make  it  plain — and  there 
are  Indications  they  are  ready — that  the  right 
to  teach  school  overrides  any  right  to  wreck 
a  school.  Using  muscles  instead  of  minds  to 
express  dissent  has  no  place  in  a  democratic 
society. 

The  way  to  run  a  university  Is  to  run  It, 
first,  and  Improve  It,  second.  The  student 
activists  must  understand  that  the  right  to 
attend  a  university  Is  a  privilege.  Those  who 
abuse  that  privilege  by  striking  at  the  free- 
dom of  the  university  have  no  Just  cause  for 
complaint  If  their  misconduct  leads  to  ex- 
pulsion from  the  community  whose  rules 
they  refuse  to  accept. 
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HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  was  able  to 
visit  first  the  secessionist  Republic  of 
Blafra  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ni- 
geria. However,  this  visit  filled  me  with 
dismay  at  the  future  of  these  two  peoples 
as  they  struggle  to  find  a  means  of  mu- 
tual existence.  There  are  many  facts  that 
complicate  the  Nigerlan-Biafran  situa- 
tion. Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
interested  in  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic neutrality  by  the  United  States  in 
this  conflict.  However,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  feeling  that  our  coimtry 
has  not  done  enough  to  aid  the  starving 
Biaf rans  nor  to  facilitate  relief  for  either 
side.  I  do  not  endorse  the  proposal  of 
secession  for  Blafra.  I  do,  however,  share 
the  conviction  that  there  Is  a  future  for 
both  these  peoples  and  governments  liv- 
ing in  imity  and  peace  In  the  future.  Al- 
though I  support  the  conception  of  a 
unified  Nigeria,  I  will  not  support  it  now 
in  view  of  this  unity  being  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  10  million  dead  Biaf  rans. 

Starting  from  this  premise  then,  there 
must  be  something  that  our  coimtry  can 
do.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  submit 
eight  proposals  which  I  have  endorsed 
on  my  return  from  Biafra.  My  compan- 
ion for  this  trip  was  Pulton  Lewis,  the 
well-known  news  commentator  for  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
endorsed  these  proposfds  and  is  similarly 
inclined  and  active  In  Biafran  relief  ef- 
forts in  the  United  States. 

I,  therefore,  submit  these  proposals  as 
a  guideline  and  a  source  of  information 
for  my  colleagues. 

First.  The  United  States  must  immedi- 
ately utilize  all  of  its  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic resources  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  cease-fire  between  the 
Nigerian  and  Biafran  forces.  The  situa- 
tion is  even  worse  than  has  been  re- 
ported. More  than  a  million  Biafrans, 
mostly  women  and  children,  lie  dead  as 
a  result  of  19  months  of  warfare  and  mil- 
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lions  more  face  a  certain  and  horrible 
prospect  of  death  by  starvation  in  the 
future  unless  something  is  done  to 
achieve  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  a 
dramatic  Increase  in  relief  efforts. 

Second.  The  United  States  should 
sponsor  the  construction  of  a  new  aii'field 
inside  Biafra  which  would  be  operated 
by  neutral  international  authorities  and 
would  be  used  only  for  humanitarian 
purp>oses.  The  Biafrans  can  continue  op- 
erating the  existing  Uli  ali-field  at  their 
own  i-isk  for  whatever  purposes  they 
wish,  but  the  new  facilities  would  enable 
international  relief  organizations  to  ini- 
tiate the  daytime  mercy  flights  which 
will  be  essential  if  the  current  rate  of 
death  by  starvation  is  to  be  curtailed. 
Present  night  operations  at  Uli  satisfy 
only  10  percent  of  the  need  for  food  and 
medical  supplies.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  should  also  take  the  lead  in  try- 
ing to  negotiate  the  establishment  of  a 
demilitarized  land  route  from  Port  Har- 
court  to  Umuahia  and  a  river  pas.sage 
using  channels  of  the  Niger  River.  Both 
of  these  would  be  used  only  for  humani- 
tarian purpose. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  ac- 
celerate sharply  its  role  in  the  interna- 
tional relief  operations  and  that  role 
should  be  more  realistically  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  suffering.  At  present,  90  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  Government-sponsored 
relief  shipments  are  sent  to  Nigerian - 
held  territory  where  10  percent  of  the 
need  exists.  Only  10  percent  of  our  ship- 
ments reach  Biafra  where  the  90  percent 
of  the  need  exists.  In  addition,  some 
13,000  tons  of  U.S.-purchased  food  con- 
tinues to  sit  and  rot  on  the  docks  in 
Lagos  while  millions  go  hungry  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  away. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  insure  its  militaiy 
neutrality  in  the  Nlgerian-Biafian  con- 
flict and  should  insist  that  neither  side 
use  U.S.-made  weapons  of  war.  The  Ni- 
gerians, in  particular  have  used  105-mm. 
howitzers  and  106-mm.  recoiless  rifles 
given  to  them  by  the  U.S.  Government 
prior  to — and  according  to  Biafran 
spokesmen  during — the  current  conflict. 
Fifth.  Likewise,  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  diplomatic  neu- 
trality, giving  neither  side  in  this  war  a 
favored  diplomatic  status.  If  present 
diplomatic  contacts  are  maintained  with 
Nigeria,  similar  contacts  should  be 
opened  with  the  Government  of  Biafra. 
Sixth.  The  House  and  Senate  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  should  immediately 
appoint  a  special  subcommittee  to  con- 
duct an  on-site  inspection  of  the  situa- 
tion in  both  Nigeria  and  Biafra. 

Seventh.  The  Nixon  administration 
should  conduct  a  sharp  reappraisal  of 
attitude  and  policy  regarding  the  situa- 
tion in  western  Africa  with  a  view  toward 
adopting  a  new  program  which  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  counti'y,  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  people  of  both  Nigeria 
and  Biafra.  Such  a  policy  should  be  con- 
sistent with  our  own  professed  devotion 
to  the  doctrines  of  justice  and  the  rights 
of  peoples  to  self-determination.  U.S.  pol- 
icy for  the  entire  African  continent  must 
be  conceived  and  written  in  Washington, 
and  not  in  London.  British  interests  are 
not  always  consistent  with  our  own. 
Eighth.     The    Nixon     administration 
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should  strcftmllne  existing  State  Depart- 
ment machinery  so  that  when  the  deci- 
sion Is  made  to  dispatch  US.  relief  as- 
sistance, theae  shipments  will  reach  their 
destination  with  all  possible  speed  and 
efflclency.  A  •relief  coordinator"  should 
be  responsible  for  stimulating  private 
relief  efforts  and  for  coordinating  these 
with  Federal  Oovemment  relief  pro- 
grams. He  would  also  have  the  task  of 
working  to  overcome  diplomatic  obstacles 
which  frequently  delay  or  divert  relief 
shipments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people  is  grow- 
ing Increasingly  outraged  over  the  tragic 
war  between  Nigeria  and  Biafra.  As  Rich- 
ard Nixon  stated  on  September  10.  1968: 

The  t«rrlble  tragedy  of  the  people  of  Biafra 
ha«  now  anumed  catastrophic  dimen- 
sion*. .  .  .  This  la  not  the  time  to  stand  on 
ceremony  or  to  "go  through  channeta'  or  to 
obaerre  the  diplomatic  niceties.  The  destruc- 
tion of  an  entire  people  la  an  immoral  ob- 
jective, evan  in  the  most  moral  of  wars.  It 
can  XMver.b*  Justified:  it  can  never  be  con- 
doned. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  encouragement 
to  me  that  so  many  Americans  from 
every  part  of  the  Nation,  representing 
every  phase  of  the  political  spectrum,  of 
every  race  and  religion,  the  young  and 
the  old  alike,  have  Joined  together  to 
achieve  an  end  to  the  horrendous  suffer- 
ing which  this  war  has  caused.  The  Viet- 
nam war  issue  has  divided  our  people. 
The  Nlgerlan-Blafra  war  issue  has 
cemented  them  together  into  a  harmoni- 
ous chorxis  which  is  crying  for  its  leader- 
ship to  get  off  the  sidelines.  On  this  ques- 
tion, Americans  are  most  definitely 
marching  "forward  together." 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  "sense  of  the 
Congress'.'  resolution  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced— the  need  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire— will  get  the  support  it  deserves,  and 
the  action  it  demands. 

In  addition  I  am  including  some  quota- 
tions from  Mr.  Lewis'  weekly  newsletter 
Excliislve  which  I  feel  are  of  major  In- 
fluence as  his  opinion  is  respected 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world ; 

[Prom  Exclualve.  Dec.  20.  1968) 

Umuahia.  BiAni.«. — "We  are  Biafrans.  fight- 
ing for  our  freedom!  By  the  name  of  Jesus, 
we  shall  conquer!"  Thoae  are  the  words  of 
the  moet  popular  battle  aong  in  this  be- 
sieged part  of  the  world  known  as  Biafra. 
and  those  two  sentences  express  very  vividly 
the  strong  sentiments  of  the  more  than 
twelve  million  people  who  live  here. 

With  the  conviction  of  a  Patrick  Henry 
and  the  courage  of  a  Moshe  Dayan,  Biafra  has 
voluntarily  proceeded  to  take  on  what  some- 
times must  seem  like  the  entire  outside 
world  In  her  struggle  to  preserve  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  Independence  declared 
»«ay  30.  19«7.  With  no  air  force  and  no  navy, 
and  with  an  army  which  consisted  of  only 
several  thousand  untrained  and  inexperi- 
enced aoldlera— armed  with  a  grand  total  of 
125  rifles— Biafra  went  to  war  nearly  eighteen 
months  ago  against  an  enemy,  the  Nigerian 
Federal  government,  which  boasted  an  In- 
fantry of  50.000.  suppUed  and  supported  ac- 
tively by  at  least  two  major  world  powers — 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  tJnlon. 

Through  unexcelled  courage  and  determi- 
nation, the  Blafran  forces  have  defied  pre- 
dictions by  international  military  "experts" 
who  said  they  would  be  crushed  by  the 
Nigerians  In  Just  48  hours.  After  a  year  and 
a    haif.    the   secessionist   eastern    region    of 
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Nigeria  continues  to  exist  and  may.  indeed, 
be  on  the  verge  of  scoring  some  dramatic 
military  victories  of  Its  own  which  could 
turn  the  tide  of  this  war. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  spend  any  time  at  all 
here  without  being  extremely  impressed  by 
the  Blafran  people  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  and  talking  to  hundreds  of  them 
during  the  past  few  days  ranging  from  Lt. 
Colonel  C  Odumegvni  Ofukvm.  the  head  of 
state,  to  a  vast  array  of  his  military  and 
civil  leaders,  to  civilians  in  the  market 
place  and  in  the  villages  throughout  the 
Blafran  stronghold  Without  exception,  they 
are  agreed  on  a  number  of  points : 

(1)  Blafra's  cause,  they  say.  Is  a  Just  one. 
The  dtteens  of  this  "naUon"  feel  that  they 
have  been  denied  their  Ood-glven  human 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  by  the  Nigerian  Federal  govern- 
ment As  a  minority  in  the  Federal  setup, 
they  believe  they  were  exploited  and  per- 
secuted during  seven  years  of  Nigerian  In- 
dependence from  the  British  Crown,  and  now 
the  Biafrana  Insist  that  they  be  allowed  to 
create  their  own  Independent  country — the 
Republic  of  Biafra. 

(3)  This,  Biafrans  say,  is  a  war  of  sur- 
vival and  there  is  no  hope  of  reunification  or 
even  reconclllaUon  with  the  Nigerian  Federal 
government  which,  they  earnestly  believe.  Is 
bent  on  a  course  of  action  which  can  only 
be  defined  as  genocide.  As  a  number  of  per- 
sons here  have  expressed  It.  "If  we  lose  or 
surrender  In  our  bauie.  we  will  be  slaugh- 
tered. Thus  we  have  no  choice  but  to  flsht 
on  to  the  last  man.  woman  or  child." 

The  cost  of  thU  war  tor  Biafra  has  been 
great.  Estimates  of  starvation  are  debated 
even  here  and  there  Is  no  way  of  determin- 
ing what  the  actual  dally  death  toll  la.  but 
Red  Cress  ofllclals  and  others  charged  with 
the  responsibUity  of  trying  to  alleviate  the 
hunger  In  Biafra  are  agreed  that  the  picture 
has  Improved  somewhat  during  the  past  two 
months  as  more  relief  flights  have  arrived  at 
tni  airport.  Bven  so.  they  add.  there  ai»  a 
minimum  of  S.OOO  Biafrana — mostly  women 
and  cbUdren — dying  each  day  through  mal- 
nutrition (lack  of  adequate  protein  or  car- 
bohydrate in  their  diets)  or  through  outright 
starvaUon.  and  this  situation  Is  desUned  to 
get  much  worse  In  the  first  months  of  1969, 
The  basic  staples  In  the  dally  meal  here  are 
the  yam  and  tlie  cassava.  The  latter  la  In 
abundant  supply  since  It  can  be  easily  rooted 
each  year  from  the  stalks  of  the  previous 
years  crop.  The  cassava,  however,  has  a  pro- 
tein content  of  only  2%.  The  yam.  which  has 
twice  as  much  protein  content,  must  be 
planted  annually  from  seeds  conserved  from 
some  of  the  previous  year's  harvest,  and 
these  seeds  are  not  available  since  virtually 
all  of  the  1968  crop  has  been  consumed. 

In  short,  the  present  dally  death  rate  is 
expected  to  double  or  perhaps  triple  in  Jan- 
uary and  February.  The  real  crisis  of  Biafra 
lies  ahead. 

The  Bia/ran  charge  of  "genocide"  Is  based 
on  several  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  citi- 
zens here  remember  the  pogroms  of  July- 
August  and  September-October,  1968.  when 
Biafrans  were  forcibly  ejected  from  North- 
em  Nigeria,  An  estimated  30,000  Biafrana. 
mostly  members  of  the  Ibo  tribe,  were  mur- 
dered as  they  tried  to  fiee  back  Into  the  East- 
ern region.  A  Time  magazine  correspondent 
gave  this  eyewitness  .account  of  one  Incident 
in  which  several  hundred  Ibos  were  killed: 

"The  massacre  began  at  the  airport  near 
the  Fifth  Battalion's  home  city  of  Kano.  A 
Lagos-bound  Jet  had  Just  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, and  as  the  Kano  paasengers  were  es- 
corted Into  the  customs  shed,  a  wild-eyed 
soldier  stormed  in.  brandishing  a  rifle  and 
demanding,  'Ine  Nyamlrl' — which  Is  Hausa 
(a  predominately  Muslim  tribe  of  Northern 
Nigeria)  for  'Where  are  the  damned  n>os?' 
There  were  Ibos  among  the  customs  ofBcers. 
and  they  dropped  their  chalk  and  fled,  only 
to  be  shot  down  in  the  main  terminal  by 
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other  soldiers.  Screaming  the  blood  curses  of 
a  Moslem  holy  war.  the  Hausa  troops  turned 
the  airport  Into  a  shambles,  bayoneting  Ibo 
workers  in  the  bar.  gunning  them  down  in 
the  corridors,  and  hauling  Ibo  paasengers 
oir  the  plane  to  b«  lined  up  and  shot. 

"From  the  airport  the  troops  fanned  out 
through  downtown  Kano.  hunting  down  Ibos 
In  bars,  hotels,  and  on  the  streets.  One  con- 
tingent drove  their  Land-rovers  to  the  rail- 
road station  where  more  than  100  Ibos  were 
waiting  for  a  train,  and  cut  them  down  with 
automatic  weapon  fire. 

"The  soldiers  did  not  have  to  do  all  the 
killing.  They  were  soon  Joined  by  thousands 
of  Hausa  civilians,  who  rampaged  through 
the  city,  armed  with  stones,  cutlasses,  ma- 
chetes, and  homemade  weapons  of  metal  and 
broken  glass. 

"All  night  long  and  into  the  morning  the 
massacre  went  on.  Then  tired  but  fulfilled. 
the  Hausas  drifted  back  to  their  homes  and 
barracks  to  get  some  breakfast  and  sleep. 
Mimlcipal  garbage  trucks  were  sent  out  to 
collect  the  dead  and  dump  them  into  mass 
graves  outside  the  city.  The  death  toll  will 
never  be  known,  but  it  was  at  least  1.000," 

Such  accounts  were  repeated  by  eyewit- 
nesses of  other  massacres.  Those  Ibos  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  make  It  back  safely 
to  the  Eastern  or  Blafran  region — some 
t>eaten  and  burned  almost  to  the  point  of 
death — related  tales  of  horror  and  these  have 
been  deeply  imbedded  in  the  memory  of  all 
surviving  Biafrans.  They  are  convinced  that 
Nigerian  forces,  if  successful  In  their  present 
war  effort,  will  not  stop  until  they  extermi- 
nate all  of  the  Ibos'  population  of  eight  mil- 
lion and  the  six  million  other  tribesmen  who 
have  chosen  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
Blafran  cause. 

If  the  1966  pogroms  have  not  convinced 
Biafrans  of  the  Nigerian  "genocide"  cam- 
p;'.lgn,  recent  developments  here  have. 

The  Nigerian  military  effort  has  been  di- 
rected primarily  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, and  I  can  give  personal  testimony  along 
these  lines.  At  noon  on  Friday.  December 
13th.  I  sat  In  the  offloe  of  Blafra's  Chief 
Justice.  Sir  Louis  Mhanefo.  conducting  a 
taped  interview.  In  the  midst  of  our  con- 
versation, there  were  a  series  of  blasts  Just 
outolde  the  window.  A  Nigerian  air  attack  by 
two  MIO  and  two  Ilyushln  28  bombers  (all 
Soviet  supplied)  was  underway  and  the 
rockets  and  bombs  rained  down  for  ap- 
proximately fifteen  minutes.  Chief  Justice 
Mbanefo  and  I  continued  our  interview 
crouched  under  his  desk  and  later  went  out- 
side the  building  to  survey  the  damage.  Less 
than  100  yards  away  from  the  Hall  of  Justice 
is  .1  Methodist  clinic  for  underprivileged  chil- 
dren; inside,  two  young  boys  and  a  girl  lay 
dead  on  the  floor,  victims  of  the  attack.  In 
the  market  place  less  than  a  block  away,  at 
least  twenty  other  civilians  were  killed  and 
scores  Injured.  Across  the  street,  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hospital  (which  has  two  red  crosses 
painted  on  the  roof),  several  rockets  had 
killed  three  nurses  and  one  patient  and  had 
Injured  dozens  more.  There  is  no  target 
which  in  any  sense  could  be  considered 
"military"  within  Ave  miles  of  the  city  of 
Umuahia. 

On  Saturday,  the  following  day.  I  was  con- 
ducting another  interview  with  General 
Phillip  Eflong,  Blafra's  Chief  of  General  Staff 
and  the  commander  of  this  nation's  military 
forces,  while  en  route  to  a  training  center 
eight  miles  outside  of  Umuahia.  Another  air 
attack  by  two  MIO's  and  two  Ilyushln  28's 
forced  us  to  abandon  our  cars  and  dive  in  a, 
roadside  ditch.  Again,  the  rockets  and  bombs 
were  dropped  in  Umuahia.  although  as  the 
Jets  passed  overhead  at  no  more  than  5,000 
feet  altitude  they  would  occasionally  sprinkle 
rockets  in  some  of  the  city's  outlying  sec- 
tions. Surveying  the  damage  later,  we  found 
that  the  struck  areas  were  again  civilian  mar- 
kets and  housing  areas.  The  Red  Cross  head- 
quartars  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hospital  was 
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hit,  as  was,  ironically  a  prisoner  of  war  camp. 
Fourteen  Nigerian  POW's  suffered  wounds. 

The  total  casualties  in  Just  two  days  of  air 
attacks  were  67  dead,  and  more  than  400 
wounded — excluding  the  prisoners  of  war.  all 
casualties   were   civilians. 

The  Nigerian  commander,  General  Gowon, 
has  stated  that  hU  pilots  are  under  orders-  to 
strike  only  military  targets  but  it  was  very 
obvious  from  the  raids  sUged  while  I  was 
in  Umuahia  that  the  attacks  did  not  even 
come  close  to  hitting  areas  which  have  any 
military  significance  or  importance.  Such  at- 
tacks, therefore,  have  only  reconfirmed  Bla- 
fran suspicions  that  the  Nigerians  are  In- 
tent upon  slaughtering  the  people  of  thU  re- 
gion including  innocent  men,  women  and 
children— that  they  are.  in  short.  Intent  upon 
committing   "genocide." 

At  least  fourteen  hospitals  throughout  Bia- 
fra have  been  either  destroyed  or  attacked, 
as  have  dozens  of  churches  and  feeding  cen- 
ters Nigerian  air  attacks  continue  to  threat- 
en the  life-giving  airlift  of  food  and  medical 
supplies  into  Ull.  an  airlift  which  is  con- 
ducted at  night  under  maxlmxun  security  to 
avoid  the  rocket  and  bombing  raids. 

The  net  effect  of  Nigeria's  air  campaign  has 
been  to  make  the  Biafrans  more  determined 
than  ever  to  fight  for  their  survlva'  thus  less- 
ening any  hopes  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
thU  conflict. 

(3)  The  Biafrans  are  unanimously  con- 
vinced that  they  will  be  victorious  In  their 
uphill  battle  to  preserve  their  independence. 
Their  unusually  high  morale,  they  believe,  is 
their  most  potent  weapon.  As  they  have  held 
on  far  beyond  the  predictions  of  the  enemy 
commanders,  they  feel  that  they  have  created 
dissension  In  the  ranks  of  the  "aggressors' 
Nigerian-held  cities  like  Owerri  and  Enugu 
are  slowly  being  surrounded  and  cut  off  by 
Biafran  guerriUa  forces,  according  to  mili- 
tary commanders  here,  and  these  will  soon 
be  recaptured.  Once  the  Ude  of  the  war  Is 
turned  In  Blafra's  favor.  It  Is  reasoned,  the 
Nigerian  troops  will  retreat  In  a  state  of  dis- 
array and  Blafran  leaders  are  also  encouraged 
by  reports  of  an  increasing  desertion  rate  in 
the  enemy  army. 

Although  some  of  this  talk  is  certainly  ex- 
aggerated  optimism,   the   Biafrans   do   have 
grounds  for  hope.  A  team  of  expert  scientists, 
many    of    whom    have    only    recently    come 
"home  to  Biafra"  from  all  over  the  indus- 
trialized world,  are  working  day  and  night  to 
develop     some     sophisticated,     home-made 
weapons   which   will    help   reduce   the   odds 
which  are  now  heavily  on  the  Nigerian  side. 
Grenades,  copied  after  captured  Soviet-de- 
sign  Nigerian  models,   are   being  mass-pro- 
duced here  already  and  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles—heat  seeking  devices   which   are   fired 
from   something    which   resembles   a   stove 
pipe — have  Just  been  introduced  in  the  Bl- 
afran  defense   arsenal.   Official   reports  here 
claim  that  one  such  missile  knocked  out  one 
of  the  attacking  Ilyushln  28  bombers  in  last 
Saturday's  attack.  Although  the  plane  went 
down  behind  enemy  lines  (and  this  fact  has 
been  confirmed  by   Nigerian  spokesmen  al- 
though they  say  only  that  It  "crashed"  from 
undUclosed  causes)    "guerrilla  Biafra  forces' 
identified  the  Jet  as  bearing  the  serial  num- 
ber "BJ  10002"  and  named  a  Nigerian  casu- 
alty as   ""Captain  Salami  "  The  three  other 
persons  aboard,  all  killed  In  the  crash,  were 
Identified  only  as  "one  Russian  and  two  Brit- 
ish officers." 

The  Biafran  leaders  are  now  convinced 
that  Ume  will  be  on  their  side.  They  view 
the  next  month  as  being  the  ""critical"  pe- 
riod and  If  their  war  effort  can  survive  this. 
they  will  be  on  the  road  to  victory. 
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I  Prom  Exclusive.  Jan.  10,  19691 
Washington.  DC— "Wc  are  toUling  to  pay 
any  price,  but  tell  me:  How  much  more  do 
we  have  to  suffer?  How  many  more  of  vis  will 
have  to  die?  How  much  more  hell  are  we  ex- 
pected to  endure  heiore  we.  too,  achieve  our 


rights   to   life,    liberty    and    the    pursuit   of 
happiness?" 

With  this,  a  Blafran  mother  in  a  refugee 
camp  some  fifteen  miles  from  Umuahia  sat 
back   down    on   the   ground    In   front    of    a 
kindling  fire  and  returned  to  her  dally  task 
of    fraying   shredded    cassava   which    would 
then   be   mixed   with   water   Into  a   mashed 
potato-like  consistency  and  fed  to  the  camp's 
400  children,  Africans,  for  some  reason,  rarely 
cry   but   her   eyes  were   moist  and  she  was 
obviously   a   little   embarrassed  over  having 
been  a  little  too  outspoken  to  the  two  visit- 
ing American  guests,  Ohio  Republican  Con- 
gressman Donald  Lukens  and  me.  Later.  It 
was  explained   to   us  that  this  woman  had 
lost  her  husband  in  the  battle  of  Enugu.  Two 
of   her  children  had  died,  one  from   bullet 
wounds  and  the  other  from  starvation — dur- 
ing the  long  trip  back  Into  the  Blafran  heart- 
land through  "enemy"  Nigerian  lines.  One  of 
the  two  remaining  children  had  died  from 
lack  of  proper  nourishment  at  the  refugee 
camp    Her  last  child,  a  10-month  old  son,  I 
was   told,   is   '"very  sick"  which,   in   Blafran 
language,  means  that  his  chances  of  survival 
are  virtually  non-existent. 

This  Biafran  mother  has  suffered  more 
than  most,  but,  significantly,  she  has  not 
slackened  or  become  discouraged  Insofar  as 
Blafra's  struggle  for  independence  is  con- 
cerned. She  asked  only  how  much  more  she 
and  her  fellow  countrymen  will  h.-»ve  to  en- 
dure before  they  earn  peace  and  freedom. 
Of  all  my  many  experiences  In  Biafra,  this 
brief  conversation  will  be  the  most  difficult 
to  forget.  This  woman's  words  typified  the 
attitude  of  every  Blafran  I  met  and  they  rep- 
resented the  qualities  which  make  the 
Biafran  Africa's  most  outstanding  native 
product:  courage,  determination,  endurance, 
faith  and  confidence. 

Biafrans  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  disappointed  in  the  United  States 
-stand  on  the  i9-month-long  war  in  western 
Africa.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Jias 
sacrificed    tens    of    thousands    of    American 
lives  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  peoples  of  South  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam,  In  conflicts  which  have  been 
labeled  by  some  as  "'civil  wars.'  the  Blafran 
questions    what   makes   his   cause   different 
The    analogy    between    Blafra's    situation 
and   that  In  South  Korea  and  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  -valid  one.  In  each  case,  a  formerly 
united   territory    (Nigeria,   Korea   and   Viet- 
nam)   has  been  divided  Into  two  parts— the 
people,  in  one,  rl.iimlng  their  right  to  inde- 
penc!ence  and  self-determination,  while  the 
leaders  of  the  otlier  initiated  military  action 
to  force  reunification  under  their  domina- 
tion. In  the  instances  of  Vietnam  and  Korea, 
the   United   Stales   was   a   principal  &pon.sor 
of  territorial  division  and  went  so  far  as  to 
militarily    support    the    sectors    which    were 
fighting  for  independence  and  the  right  of 
self-determination.   In   these   two   struggles. 
American   troops   were   aligned   on   the  side 
which  was  combating  communist  forces. 

In  the  war  bcticeen  Nigeria  and  Biafra. 
the  United  States  has  adopted  a  completely 
opposite  pollcv.  It  has  diplomatically  sup- 
ported Nigeria's  demands  for  reunification, 
and  has  thus  endorsed  the  philosophy  that 
the  people  of  Biafra  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  their  political  independence  and  their 
right  to  Belf-determlnation,  In  this  conflict, 
the  United  States  has  aligned  Itself  with 
Moscow's  communist  rulers  who  have  been 
the  principal  contributors  to  the  Nigerian 
war  effort. 

State  Department  officials  h<  ;  offer  a 
weak  argument  in  support  of  this  apparent 
hypocrisy.  To  become  Involved  in  the  strug- 
gle in  western  Africa,  they  say,  would  t>e  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Vietnam-like  military 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  to  take  a  pro- 
Blafran  stand  In  this  war  would  be  offen- 
sive to  our  allies  in  Great  Britain  (who  are 
also  supporting  Nigeria).  For  these  reasons. 
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our  diplomats  explain.  "'The  United  States 
Is  necessarily  locked  into  a  poslUon  of  non- 
Involvement  and  non-intervention." 

From  the  Biafran  point  of  view,  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  anything  but 
neutral  In  this  conflict.  Blafran  forces  have 
captured  numerous  American-made  weapons 
which  somehow  had  made  their  way  into 
Nigerian  hands,  including  powerful  105  mm. 
howitzers  and  106  mm.  recoilless  rifles.  The 
Biafrans  also  feel  that  they  were  sabotaged 
by  an  American  citizen— a  bizarre  story 
which  was  published  in  the  November  22, 
1968  issue  of  "The  Leopard."  the  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  Blafran  armed  forces: 

"About  twelve  weeks  ago.  the  enemy  en- 
tered Aba.  Two  weeks  later,  they  sneaked 
into  Owerri.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
vandals  wangled  their  way  Into  Oklgwl  town. 
"Pew  of  us  knew  why  the  Nigerian  vandals 
moved  so  fast.  The  world  now  knows  what 
happened. 

"What  really  happened?  What  made  the 
vandals  achieve  those  temporary  victories? 
The  answer  is  British  and  American  treach- 
ery! 

They  got  the  man  who  had  made 
millions  of  dollars  from  Biafra.  His  name  is 
Hank  Wharton— the  man  who  was  under  con- 
tract to  fly  in  the  arms  we  had  paid  for  to 
supplement  our  locally  made  ones.  Their 
agreement  with  Wharton  was  that  whenever 
the  Nigerians  planned  a  big  offensive. 
Wharton  should  not  fly  in  vitally  needed 
arms  and  ammunition  into  Biafra. 

"That  was  why  our  gallant  forces  were 
issued  only  five  bullets  each  to  defend  Ab  i 
and  Owerri  and  Okigwi." 

Those  sharp  words  printed  in  "Tiie 
Leopard"  are  not  exaggerated  as  they  may 
appear  to  be.  A  hlfehly  respected  and  authori- 
tative British  magazine  that  specializes  in 
intelligence  and  espionage  stories— 'Prlv.ite 
Eye" — wrote  In  its  issue  of  October  25.  1968: 
"The  one  vital  thing  Biafra  lacked  was  an 
outside  base  from  which  to  fly  in  arms  and 
other  essential  materials.  The  only  country 
willing  to  give  such  facilities  was  Portugal. 
This  decision  placed  the  Biafrans  in  the 
hands  of  the  international  arms  dealer  Pierrr 
Lorez  a  Frenchman  with  considerable  in- 
fluence In  Portuguese  government  circles 
Lorez  provided  Biafra  with  Mauser  pattern 
Czech  rlfies  using  7  92  mm.  ammunition,  .i 
calibre  exclusive  t  ■  ihat  rifle.  Biafra  had  in 
the  meantime  tied  up  with  Hank  Wharto.t. 
an  American,  who  organized  the  airlift  into 

"The  then  Commonwealth  Relations  Office 
through  the  British  Embassy  in  Lisbon,  had 
been  lobbying  persistently  to  try  and  pe.- 
suade  the  Portuguese  to  stop  helping  Blafr.; 
but  they  failed.  At  the  same  time,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Nigerian  govern- 
ment, the  Commonwealth  Office  tried  to  bribe 
Wharton's  pilots  to  hijack  planes  and  land 
them  in  Lagos  (the  capital  of  Nigeria)  They 
were  comparatively  unsuccessful  in  this  untl. 
August  1968  when  they  finally  succeeded  in 
persuading  Wharton  to  change  his  loyalties 
to  their  side. 

•"At  this  time  some  15.000  Nigerinn  iroops 
were  attacking  Aba  and  1,000  Bialr.-.n  com- 
mandos had  five  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man  per  day  to  hold  their  advance.  Mean- 
while, two  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  awaiting  air  shipment  in  Sao  Tome, 
the  Portuguese  island  south  of  Biafra.  Hank 
Wharton  made  several  excuses  for  non- 
delivery, among  them  bad  weather,  flat  tires 
and  lack  of  spares.  The  Biafrans  were  finally 
informed  that  one  of  Wharton's  aircraft  had 
•lost'  two  engines  and  had  been  forced  to 
dump  eleven  tons  of  vitally  needed  ammuni- 
tion in  the  sea.  During  last  August  and  early 
September  ( for  a  period  of  three  weeks)  the 
Biafrans  received  no  arms  or  anmiiinltion  at 
all." 

It  was  during  that  time  that  the  Blafran 
forces  were  pushed  back  and  the  Nigerians 
took    three   major   cities:    Aba,   Owerri    and 
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Oklgwl.  tAt«r  In  September,  the  BUfran 
government  completely  reorganized  Iti  plan 
for  UnporUng  arms  and  ammunition.  It 
eetabllshed  a  new  alrllnk  ualng  new  pllota, 
new  aircraft  and  new  spares.  Tbls  one  Is 
being  manned  by  mercenaries  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  who  ua«  Libreville, 
Gabon  as  their  principal  base.  More  recently, 
the  Blafran  forces  have  been  able  to  launch 
new  offensives.  They  predict  that  within  the 
next  few  weeks  they  will  retake  Owerrl  and 
Oklgwl.  If  that  prediction  oomes  true,  these 
Blafran  victories  would  probably  cripple  the 
morale  of  the  Nigerian  forces  and  could 
turn  the  tide  of  this  war  against  Nigeria 
for  the  first  time. 

It  la  doubtful  that  Hank  Wharton 
sabotaged  the  Blafran  war  effort  as  part  of  a 
pro-Nlgerlan  plot  hatched  by  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  CIA,  but  he  Is  nevertheless 
an  American  citizen  and  thus,  his  actions 
were  understandably  Interpreted  by  the 
Blafrans  as  being  representative  of,  or  at  the 
least  condoned  by,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  Hank  Wharton  Incident,  coupled 
with  the  declared  State  Department  policy 
of  diplomatic  support  of  Nigeria,  coupled 
wfCh  ttNT'  fact  that  Nigerian  forces  have 
blasted  away  at  Blafran  troops  with  Ameri- 
can-made weapons— all  of  this  has  created  an 
impression  In  Blafra  that  the  United  States 
Is  anything  but  neutral  In  this  conflict.  The 
Johnson  Administration  has  been  callously 
negligent  of  Its  responsibility  to  ensure  our 
neutrality  and  this  fact  may  Indeed  b«  no 
accident.  The  man  who  Is  In  charge  of  writ- 
ing US.  policy  for  Africa.  Joseph  Palmtr,  is 
admittedly  pro-Nlgerla.  He  sen-ed  as  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Lagos  before  being  promoted 
by  LBJ  to  the  position  of  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs.  And  there  are  recur- 
rent and  disturbing  reports  here  that  the 
Nlzon  Administration  Intends  to  retain 
Palmer  in  his  present  post  after  January  20th. 
which  would  mean  a  continuation  of  the 
banJcrupt  American  policies  toward  Africa 
not  just  Insofar  as  the  Ntgerlan-Blafrau  con- 
flict Is  concerned  but  as  they  also  apply  to: 
the  Rhodeslan  Issue;  the  white  governments 
In  South  Africa,  Southwest  Africa,  Mosam- 
blque,  and  Angola:  a  series  of  other  complex 
problems  Involving  the  black-controlled  na- 
tions on  the  African  continent — problems 
which  will  lead  to  many  future  wars  In  that 
part  of  the  world  If  they  are  not  resolved 
soon. 

State  Department  spokesmen  rationalize 
that  IX  Blafrs  la  allowed  to  divide  NlgerU,  It 
will  result  In  a  series  of  Independence  move- 
ments which  will  destroy  the  unity  of  nearly 
every  other  nation  on  the  African  continent. 
There  are  two  answers  to  that  speculation. 
First,  would  that  necessarily  be  bad  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  African  nation  today — 
even  those  which  are  united — Is  a  model  of 
political  or  economic  stability.  None  has  ful- 
filled the  State  Department's  dream  of  "the 
newly-emerging  democracy."  The  second  an- 
swer was  told  to  me  by  Blafran  Chief  of 
State,  Col.  Odumegwu  Ojukwu:  "Just  because 
you  legalize  divorce.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
everyone  is  going  to  rush  out  to  get  one." 
That  Is  certainly  true.  The  only  areas  which 
would  pursue  their  Independence  would  be 
those  which  feel  that  they  cannot  endure  or 
prosper  under  their  present,  oppressive  situa- 
tion and.  according  to  the  American  phllos- 
c^hy  at  least,  these  people  have  a  Ood-glven 
right  to  pursue  their  freedom. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State 
Department  to  dlstingiUsh  between  "Involve- 
ment" and  "Intervention."  It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  cannot  spread  Itself  thinly  and 
risk  Ita  own  national  security  by  Intervening 
In  all  of  the  world's  disputes  as  an  Interna- 
tional policeman.  Nobody  has  suggested  this 
In  the  case  of  Blafra.  It  would  be  equally 
dangerous,  in  this  small  world  of  today,  how- 
ever, to  Ignore  conflct  like  the  one  in  west- 
ern Africa  because  there,  as  in  the  Middle 
East  and  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  communists 
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are  pursuing  a  policy  of  colonization  which 
Is  part  of  their  overall  plan  of  world  con- 
quest. At  long  last,  we  have  learned  of  the 
necessity  to  become  "Involved"  In  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  We  have  shipped  arms  to  the 
Israelis  to  counterract  the  massive  Soviet 
military  subsidy  of  the  Arab  nations.  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  have  also  learned  the  art  of 
"involvement"  without  the  kind  of  "Inter- 
vention" which  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  80,000 
American  boys  in  Vietnam  and  Korea.  If  the 
Sovin  drive  in  western  Africa  is  to  be 
stopped,  if  Moscow  is  to  be  denied  control  of 
that  area's  rich  oil  deposits  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  the  NATO  nations,  and 
If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  be  blocked  In  Its 
campaign  to  acquire  a  seaport  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  (Lagos),  It  will  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  U.S.  "Involvement"  in  the  Nl- 
gerlan-Blafran  stniggle.  Such  "Involvement" 
now  win  preclude  the  necessity  of  "Interven- 
tion" later. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OP 
CONSERVATION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Wescott  E.  S.  Moulton,  of 
WUliston  Academy,  Easthampton.  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  conservation 
and  the  very  serious  problems  our  indus- 
trial society  has  created  for  our  natural 
environment.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject.  I  place  this  speech  in  the 
Record: 

WllXISTON      ACAOEMT      CHAPKL, 

February  1.  1969. 

My  text  this  morning  Is  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  Bible. 

Genesis,  Chapter  1,  Verse  1:  "In  the  be- 
ginning Ood  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  llSth  Psalm,  Verse  18:  "The  heaven, 
even  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's:  but  the 
earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men." 

In  September  1870,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  In  Wyoming,  an  exploring 
party  of  19  men  sat  around  their  campflre 
dlscusslt\g  what  should  be  done  with  this 
unbelievable  country  they  had  been  travel- 
ing through.  Some  wanted  to  stake  personal 
claims  for  their  own  advantage,  but  Cornelius 
Hodges,  a  judge  In  Montana  Territory,  pro- 
posed the  Idea  that  Yellowstone's  unique 
natural,  spectacular  beauty  not  be  owned 
by  a  few  Individuals.  He  said,  "I  feel  It  should 
be  a  national  park." 

Thus  a  wonderful  new  concept  waa 
given  Its  birth.  The  other  men  present  on 
that  historic  night  were  persuaded  and  each 
promised  to  urge  the  proposal  as  vigorously 
OS  they  could.  These  men  kept  their  word 
and  such  was  their  prominence,  their  energy, 
and  their  followthrough  that  Congress  two 
years  later.  In  1872,  established  Yellowstone 
as  the  flrst  national  park  in  the  world. 

The  Idea  grew  and  prospered — You  know 
their  names:  Sequoia  (1890),  Yosemtte 
(1890),  Crater  Lake  (1902),  Grand  Canyon 
(1919),  The  Everglades  (1947),  and  many 
others  all  over  the  country  even  In  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

If  ever  you  have  camped  and  visited  such 
places  as  the  Petrified  Forest,  White  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  hiked  the  Appalachian 
Trail  (from  Maine  to  Georgia)  and  other 
such  wonderful  nature  centers,  you  have  a 
first-hand  Idea  of  how  much  these  parka 
mean  to  you  and  will  mean  to  your  children. 

If  you  have  been  to  them  recently  you 
know   how  overcrowded   they   are. 

The  danger  and  the  urgency  are  great.  As 


those  men  planned  way  back  In  1870.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  we  not  only 
should  protect  these  parka,  we  mtist  ex- 
plore new  posslbllltle*  for  the  mlUlona  of 
Americans  yet  unborn. 

I  return  to  the  Bible: 

Psalm  104.  Verse  24:  "O  Lord,  how  mani- 
fold Thy  works:  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made 
all :  The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches. 

And  Ecclesiastes,  Chapter  1,  Verse  4:  "One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  gen- 
eration cometh:  But  the  earth  abldeth  for 
ever." 

But  does  It?  Listen  to  these  words. 

The  speed  in  which  our  world  Is  being 
altered  Is  incredible. 

Forests  are  taken  down,  hillsides  eroded 
and  bulldozed.  Waters  filled  In,  and  air  and 
water  polluted. 

The  hidden  danger,  the  mistaken  assump- 
tion  Is  that  Man  Is  the  Master  of  Nature. 

If  we  so  alter  our  environment  eradicate 
that  so  It  of  Ingredients  we  need  for  life, 
then  we  will  surely  pass  the  way  of  other 
life   forms  that  have   become  extinct. 

Man  needs  oxygen  to  live. 

It  wasn't  until  green  plants  and  certain 
ocean  plankton  had  evolved  that  the  natural 
process  was  tiegun  by  which  oxygen  Is  main- 
tained In  the  atmosphere.  This  llfe-glvlng 
process  Is  called  photosynthesis. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  oxygen-pro- 
ducing greenery  Is  being  paved  over  at  a 
rate  of  one  million  acres  per  year. 

The  oceans  have  become  the  dumping 
ground  for  as  many  as  a  half  mtUlon  sub- 
stances, few  of  which  are  tested  to  see  If  the 
plankton  we  need  can  survive  them. 

New  factories,  new  automobiles,  new 
homes,  and  new  jet  airplanes  have  Incred- 
ibly increased  the  rate  at  which  combustion 
takes  place  which  results  In  oxygen  being 
used  and  replaced  In  our  atmosphere  by  car- 
bon dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide. 

When  and  If  we  reach  the  point  where 
the  rate  of  combustion  exceeds  the  rate  of 
photosynthesis,  the  oxygen  content  of  the  at- 
mosphere will  decrease.  Indeed  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  It  may  already  have  begiin  to  de- 
cline around  our  largest  cities. 

U.S.  an:l  Russian  meteorologists  agree  that 
air  pollution  Is  already  causing  colder  win- 
ters. 

Recently,  deposits  of  DJ3.T.  have  been 
found  In  human  beings  all  over  the  world. 
Its  extreme  danger  Is  that  Its  residue  lasts 
longer  and  Is  more  deadly  than  scientists 
had  previously  held. 

The  evidence  has  become  overwhelming 
that  effective  pesticides  of  much  lower  gen- 
eral toxicity  are  now  available  and  that  the 
use  of  D.O.T.  should  be  outlawed. 

No  one  In  the  world  knows,  when  we  aim 
at  a  particular  pest,  which  other  organism 
may  be  eliminated  by  a  ricochet. 

If  some  pesticide,  herbicide  or  defoliant 
should  by  Inadvertence  kill  too  many  of  the 
nltrogen-Uvlng  organisms — those  organisms 
that  enable  living  things  to  make  use  of  the 
nitrogen  In  the  atmosphere — then  life  on 
Earth  could  end. 

It  Is  that  simple.  It  Is  that  dependent.  It 
is  that  fragile. 

What  can  you  as  an  Individual  do  about  all 
this? 

You  can  write  your  Congressmen.  The  most 
effective  way  to  present  your  view  and  con- 
cern Is  to  write  your  Senators  and  Congress- 
men In  your  own  words  by  personal  letter. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  our  teacher.  The 
Reverend  Douglas  L.  Oraham,  because  he 
was  concerned  about  the  nomination  of 
Alaskan  Governor  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wrote  to  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  about  his 
concern. 

Mr.  Oraham  received  a  four-page  letter  In 
reply. 

You,  too,  can  make  known  your  Ideas  and 
each  one  will  be  counted. 
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Ecclesiastes.  Chapter  6,  Verse  9:  "More- 
over the  profit  of  the  earth  U  for  all:  The 
King  himself  Is  served  by  the  field." 

Here  Is  one  urgent  example  where  you  can 
test  your  Importance,  infiuence,  and  follow- 
through.  .    ,      „  _,j 

The  Everglades  National  Park  In  Florida 
was  established  in  1947.  Now  It  is  facing  ex- 
tinction. Here  is  I'/,  million  acres  of  the 
largest  sub-tropical  wilderness  in  the  U.S., 
with  a  tremendous  variety  of  plant,  animal 
and  bird  life. 

The  Everglades  needs  water  If  it  la  not  to 
become  a  dump. 

It  took  thoxisands  of  years  to  create  the 
Everglades.  Now  men  have  the  ability,  the 
machines,  and  the  will  to  destroy  it  quickly. 

The  draining  of  land  for  buildings  and  now 
the  proposed  new  Jetport  in  Florida  could 
kill  this  wonderful  recreation  area. 

The  Lord  gave  us  this  world,  but  what  we 
do  with  it  is  up  to  us. 

If  the  BlMe  teaches  us  anything,  it  points 
the  way  to  keep  ourselves  and  our  world 
livable. 

Let  us  pray — 

Oh  Lord,  give  us  the  wisdom  to  plan  for  the 

future.  ^    _ 

Give   us   the    will,    the   courage    and    the 

follow-through    to    make    our    constructive 

Ideas  known  to  the  leaders  of  our  country. 
And  help  us  to  preserve  your  world  and 

ours. 

In  Thy  Name  we  ask  it — Amen. 


THE 


GREATER    SIGNIFICANCE    OP 
THE  "PUEBLO"  CASE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NXW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  awe- 
some scope  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  Pueblo  case  Is  sharply  presented  by 
Herbert  W.  Armstrong  writing  in  "The 
Plain  Truth  Issue"  of  January  1969.  I 
commend  the  reading  of  this  article  to 
the  thoughtful   review  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned to  assure  nonrepetition  of  such 
disastrous  incidents  in  the  future: 
What  Price  Honor? 
(By  Herbert  W.  Armstrong) 
Of  course  we  all  rejoice  that  the  crewmen 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  are  back  home  safe — 
even  if  not  as  sound  as  they  might  have  been 
had  they  not  been  subjected  to  almost  un- 
believable beatings  and  inhuman  torture. 

But  many  are  overlooking  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  I'm  not  a  military  man.  I  person- 
ally do  place  the  value  of  human  life  far 
ahead  of  the  value  of  materiel,  ships,  and 
military  equipment.  I  did  not  vote  to  make 
the  United  States  a  military  power.  But  It 
is  a  military  power — in  a  world  of  military 
powers.  And  as  such  It  must  conduct  Itself  as 
military  powers  are  conducted — or  lose  face, 
lose  honor — and,  in  the  end,  lose  all  free- 
dom! 

And  this  poses  some  serious  questions: 
To  what  depths  of  disgrace  Is  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  wilting  to  stoop? 
The  United  States  stood  disgraced  before  the 
world  when  It  allowed  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  to 
be  captured,  or  to  be  in  such  position  that 
it  could  be  taken, 

WHAT  SHOtnj)  HAVE  BEEN  DONE 

To  maintain  honor  and  prestige  in  the 
world  the  U.S.  Navy  should  have:  (1)  either 
protected  the  Pueblo  so  that  it  could  not 
have  been  taken,  or  (2)  sent  superior  naval 
forces  immediately  after  it  and  taken  it  back 
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at  any  cost— even  to  obliterating  all  North 
Korean  naval  forces.  This  nation  had  the 
power  to  do  it.  But  that  power  is  not  worth 
much  when  held  In  disrespect  and  contempt 
by  even  little  nations. 

The  manner  of  release  of  the  Pueblo  crew- 
men after  11  months  of  torture  and  Inhuman 
treatment  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
and  bizarre  diplomatic  episodes  In  the  his- 
tory of  international  affairs.  Orientals  would 
die   before   they  would   lose   face. 

If  they  knew  the  truth,  no  nation  need 
ever  go  to  war.  But  they  do  not  know.  And 
they  do  go  to  war.  It  America  is  going  to 
be  part  of  such  a  world,  participating  in  its 
ways  and  its  wars,  it  cannot  continue  to 
endure  as  a  free  country  If  it  U  willing  to 
cringe  and  crawl  before  little  plp-squeek  na- 
tions like  North  Korea.  Do  we  not  suppose 
North  Vietnam,  the  Kremlin,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  watching  and  now  are 
laughing  contemptuously  at  us? 

Yet  big,  powerful  United  States,  with  the 
mightiest  military  power  any  nation  ever 
had  has  lost  all  pride  in  that  power.  It 
signed  a  document  drafted  by  North  Korea 
meekly  apologizing  for  offenses  It  says  em- 
phaUcally  it  did  not  commit.  It  is  like  sign- 
ing an  unconditional  surrender  to  a  con- 
queror in  time  of  war.  The  very  fact  that 
the  United  States  repudiated  the  contents  of 
the  document,  branding  its  sUtements  as  lies 
before    signing,    dishonors   thU    nation    the 

™If  thU  nation  has  so  little  honor  left  that 
It  pubUoly  confesses  to  signing  offlclaUy  to 
a  lie  It  brands  itself  as  a  liar!  Military  men 
enlist,  or  are  drafted,  as  men  risking  their 
lives  for  the  honor  and  freedom  of  their 
country.  When  the  United  States  did  have 
honor,  it  often  lost  a  hundred  times  as  many 
men  to  win  a  single  batUe.  Military  men 
have  taught  that  human  lives  in  certain  in- 
stances are  more  expendable  than  military 
equipment  or  ships.  Repeatedly  in  past  wars 
that  policy  has  been  acted  on. 

But  now  the  weak  excuse  Is  that  they 
saved  the  lives  of  the  men.  The  men  who  were 
not  required  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  are  home. 
But  the  ship  is  not.  The  North  Koreans  stlU 

have  It.  ^      .J     .. 

Had  Theodore  Roosevelt  been  President, 
the  ship  would  have  been  rescued  Immedi- 
ately after  capture.  Authorities  today  protest 
that  to  have  gone  in  after  the  ship  would 
have  cost  the  crewmen  their  Uves.  Of  course 
we  don't  want  to  sacrifice  those  lives!  But 
when  a  U.S.  Naval  ship  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  an  enemy  naval  force,  that  was 
an  act  of  war.  And  right  or  wrong,  this  na- 
tion has  adopted  the  means  of  war— or  main- 
taining and  using  military  force — to  protect 
its  honor,  its  freedom,  and  Its  sovereignty  as 
a  free  nation.  And  to  accept  mlllUry  defeat, 
when  attacked  in  an  act  of  war,  on  the  ex- 
cuse that  we  were  saving  the  lives  of  our 
military  men.  Is  to  surrender  in  battle  rather 
than  fight  and  risk  the  lives  of  soldiers  or 
sailors.  To  carry  that  policy  out  to  Its  ulti- 
mate conclusion.  In  repeated  surrenders,  Is 
to  lose  not  only  honor,  but  ultimately  all 
freedom. 


UPHOLDING    NATIONAL    HONOR 

In  previous  wars,  the  United  States  has 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  In 
uniform— for  what  purpose?  Why.  officials 
would  answer,  to  protect  the  Nation's  honor, 
and  its  freedom!  No  military  naUon  can  op- 
erate a  mUitary  force,  by  accepting  defeat  in 
an  enemy  attack,  on  the  excuse  we  wanted 
to  save  the  lives  of  men  who  had  offered 
those  J^yes  to  protect  our  honor  and  ovu: 
freedom ! 

The  United  States  military  saved  those 
Uves.  We  are  glad  they  are  home.  But  at  what 
cost?  First,  they  are  home  in  obvious  mental 
and  moral  exhaustion.  They  report  having 
suffered  inhuman  tortures  and  beaUngs.  pro- 
longed isolation,  attempts  at  brainwashing. 
But  how  many  more  lives  will  yet  be  lost  in 
future  battles  because  enemies  will  now  be 
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emboldened  by  this  display  of  weakness  to 
anticipate  easy  victories  over  a  United  States 
that  is  afraid  to  fight? 

Those  lives  were  put  on  the  block  when 
those  men  donned  their  uniforms.  If  men 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  honor  and  free- 
dom of  their  country,  then,  even  at  cost  of 
their  lives— the  way  things  are  done  in  this 
world — the  nation's  honor  should  have  been 
upheld  before  the  world.  It  shoiUd  have  been 
an  example  that  shouted  to  the  world: 
"Don't  tread  even  lightly  on  U.S.  honor— be- 
cause any  nation  who  dares  to  do  so  will 
suffer  the  consequences."  Then  we  should 
have  been  respected. 

I  have  mentioned  before  how  I  was  stand- 
ing not  more  than  six  feet  from  former  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt,  during  President 
Wilson's  campaign  for  a  .second  term  In  early 
autumn  of  1916.  President  Wilson  was  run- 
ning for  re-election  on  the  campaign  slogan: 
"He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  repeated  the  slogan  con- 
temptuously. Mr.  Wilson  had  been  sending 
the  Kaiser  note  after  note,  protesting  the 
sinking  of  United  States  ships  by  German 
submarines. 

"I  was  President  for  seven-and-a-hair 
years,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "And  if  I  were 
President  now.  I  would  send  the  Kaiser  just 
one  note — and  he  would  know  that  /  meant 
it!  I  did  send  the  Kaiser  a  note  when  I  was 
President.  A  German  battleship  was  steam- 
ing toward  Manila  Bay  to  take  the  Philip- 
pines, then  a  United  States  possession.  I  sent 
a  note  to  the  Kaiser  demanding  that  he  turn 
his  battleship  back  Immediately!  The  Kaiser 
did  not  act.  Immediately  I  sent  a  second 
note  But  I  did  not  send  the  second  note  to 
the  KaUer.  I  sent  It  to  Admiral  Dewey,  m 
command  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  fleet.  My  note 
ordered  Dewey  to  steam  full  speed  upon  the 
German  battleship,  fire  once  over  her.  and 
order  her  to  turn  back.  'And  If  she  does  not 
turn  back,  sink  her!'  my  note  said.  The 
Kaiser  learned  that  I  meant  it!" 

Yes,  the  United  States  had  prhje  in  Its 
power  then.  Today  we  have  multiple  times 
that  power,  but  we  are  afraid  to  use  it. 

Not  only  did  this  country  lose  face  the 
world  around  by  this  incident,  that  disgrace- 
ful release  was  made  to  look  like  a  heroic 
act.  What  a  travesty  on  honor ! 

Of  course  we  are  glad  these  men  are  back 
and  alive.  We  would  also  like  to  have  thou- 
sands of  others  back  alive  who-dled  in  battle 
to  protect  their  country's  honor  and  ite  free- 
dom. 

Many,  many  centuries  ago.  the  God  of  our 
fathers  promised  unconditionally  to  Abra- 
ham the  overvi'helmlng  national  greatness, 
wealth  and  power  that  has  come  to  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  In  Moses"  day  it 
was  promised  to  the  children  of  Israel  of  that 
day— /F  they  would  be  ruled  by  His  laws  and 
statutes.  Otherwise,  penalties  would  follow 
naturally  for  disobedience,  and  this-,  great 
promise  would  be  held  back  for  a  duration  of 
2.520  years.  That  2.520  years  came  to  Ita  end 
In  1800-1803.  Since  the  promise  to  Abraham 
had  been  unconditional.  God  was  bound,  and 
such  vast  national  wealth  and  greatness  as 
no  nations  had  ever  enjoyed  came  quickly- 
first  to  the  British,  then  to  America. 

But  if  we  disobey  God's  right  laws  and 
reject  Him.  once  He  has  kept  His  promise  by 
bestowing  on  us  that  promise.  He  foretold 
multiplied  national  punishmente.  and  a  com- 
plete FALL  of  our  nations.  Britain  already  has 
been  reduced  to  a  third-rate  world  power 
Among  the  punishmente  waa  this:  "And  I 
will  break  the  pride  of  your  power"  (Lev. 
26:19).  ^     , 

This  nation  has  rejected  God  in  Its  schools 
and  institutions  of  learning.  Science  has  re- 
jected God  (though  some  sdentlste  as  indi- 
viduals still  profess  Him) ,  and  set  Iteelf  up  as 
the  Messiah  to  lead  us  out  of  our  troubles. 
Our  morals  have  hit  a  toboggan  slide.  Our 
homes  and  family  life  are  breaking  down. 
Our  juveniles  ?re  delinquent.  A  tenth  of  us 
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are  mental  c— w.  W*  •!«  rfkpttfly  becoming  k 
nation  with  dime  running  ntmpant.  Our 
people  ftre  taking  to  stlmulanta.  depreaaants, 
drugs,  narootlCB,  In  alarming  proportion*. 
Reapect  for  law  and  order  la  breaking  down — 
and.  though  we  don't  seem  to  know  It,  our 
Nation  la  breaking  down! 

And  here  la  another  example:  Ood  haa  kept 
Hla  word — He  haa  broken  the  pride  of  our 
power! 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   BHOOS    ISLAND 

IN  THK  HOXTSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
la  the  fourth  liutallment  of  the  current 
aeries  of  "Hunger  In  America"  which  Is 
running  In  the  New  York  Times: 

HoiTcn  IN  AMzmica:   Mhicans  and  Indians 
Its  Stoical  Victims 
.  ^_    (By  Homer  Blgart ) 

Sam  Antonio,  Tkz. — Tacked  on  the  wall  of 
the  Inner  City  Apoatolate  were  four  new  slips 
from  hungry  Mexican-American  families 
for  food. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Ruiz,  who  runs  ths 
mlaslon  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  San  Antonio,  glanced  at  the  allps  and  ex- 
claimed angrily:  "The  whole  welfare  system 
In  Texaa  stinks." 

The  mlaslon  la  on  the  fringe  of  Alazan- 
Apache  Courta,  the  city's  oldest  public  hous- 
ing project,  where  some  0,000  Mexican- 
Americans  live  In  wretched  poverty  and  fre- 
quent hunger.  Of  all  the  nation's  ethnic 
groups — white,  black,  brown  or  red — the 
"liezlcanos"  are  suspected  by  nutritionists 
of   being   moat   vulnerable   to   hunger. 

For  although  there  are  neirly  five  million 
of  them  scattered  through  the  Southwest,  the 
Mexican-Americans  have  generally  been  un- 
demonstrative about  their  misery,  complain- 
ing so  seldom  of  empty  stomachs  that  the 
"Angloa"  (the  non-Mexican  whites)  give 
them  scant  attention.  "Brown  Power"  haa  not 
yet  taken  to  the  streets  of  San  Antonio. 

Hungrier  even  than  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cana, but  leaa  obtrualve  becauae  they  are 
smaller  In  number  and  confined  mainly  to 
laolated  waatelands,  are  the  reservation  In- 
dians. Of  the  more  than  300.000  Indiana  Ut- 
Ing  on  reservations  by  far  the  largest  tribe 
la  the  Navajo  of  iiortheaatern  Arizona,  .\lto- 
gether.  115.000  Navajoa  exist  on  an  arid 
plateau  bigger  than  the  whole  state  of  West 
Virginia. 

THK   LAST   raONTIEK 

The  western  half  of  this  remote  region,  the 
state's  last  frontier,  waa  not  opened  up  by 
roads  untU  about  13  years  ago.  Even  today 
there  are  Navajoe  who  live  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  Improved  road.  Last  year  20  Infants 
were  brought  Ln  dead  at  medical  stations,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  George  B.  Bock,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  medical  director, 
and  18  of  those  deaths  were  attributable  to 
delay  In  reaching  medical  aid. 

At  Tuba  City,  administrative  center  for 
the  western  half  of  the  reservation.  Dr.  Jean 
Van  Duzen.  chief  of  pediatrics  at  the  Indian 
Hospital,  reported  37  cases  of  marasmus 
(calory  starvation)  and  17  caaea  of  kwa- 
shiorkor (extreme  protein  deflclency)  among 
Navajo  children  In  the  last  Ave  years.  The 
high  incidence  of  those  two  rarely  found 
dlseaseui  would  be  considered  fantastic  any- 
where elae  In  the  nation.  Dr.  Van  Duzcii  said 
that  15  of  the  44  victims  died. 

Among  Mexican-Americana  In  the  slums 
of  San  Antonio  the  ravages  of  hunger  may 
be  leas  spectacular  but  more  degrading. 
Father  Ruiz  said  Mexican-Americans  found 
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the  welfare  apparatus  unbearably  oold  and 
Inhuman. 

Father  Ruls'a  Irritation  with  Texas  welfar* 
was  mainly  a  recent  lowering  of  the  ''■«"''g 
on  monthly  welfare  payments  from  tlSA,  for 
a  family  of  four  or  more,  to  $133. 

"Texas  la  the  only  state.  I  believe,  that 
requires  leglslaUon  every  time  It  wants  to 
raise  the  level  of  welfare.  A  referendum  to 
Increase  the  payments  was  defeated  last  year. 
The  out  was  made  because  the  Increasing 
relief  load  threataned  to  exhaust  the  welfare 
appropriation.  And  now  there  is  talk  of  an- 
other cut." 

FOOD   STAMPS   KUN   SHOST 

He  took  a  visitor  on  a  tour  of  Alazan- 
Apaobe  Courts,  a  sprawling  expanae  of  low. 
concrete  block  btilldlngs  with  small  apfirt- 
ments.  In  one  home,  sparsely  furnished  but 
very  clean.  Mrs.  Joanne  Outlerrea  told  how 
she  and  her  four  children  existed  on  a  9133- 
a-montb  welfare  check. 

"I  buy  no  clothes  for  myself."  she  said.  "I 
wear  castoffs  from  my  mother  and  slster-ln- 
law." 

Each  month  she  paid  (64  to  get  food 
stamps  that  bought  her  994  worth  of  com- 
modities. She  echoed  a  familiar  complaint 
about  the  food  stamp  program — InatMd  of 
providing  enough  food  to  last  a  month,  the 
aupply  ran  out  In  about  two  weeks.  Fortu- 
nately two  of  the  children  were  getting  free 
lunches  in  school,  ahe  said. 

The  rent  waa  $33  a  month,  plua  $1.30  for 
extra  utilities  and  SO  cents  for  "pest  con- 
trol." The  baby's  diapers  required  "decent 
soap",  and  there  were  pencils  and  crayona 
to  be  bought  for  the  three  daughters  of 
school  age  There  were  only  two  beds;  the 
three  girls.  Mrs.  QutierreB  explained,  "slept 
crosswise"  on  one. 

In  worse  plight  waa  a  Mrs.  Esplnosa,  found 
with  10  children  in  another  tiny  flat.  She. 
too.  waa  getting  the  maximum  9123  monthly 
welfare  payment,  out  of  which  she  had  to 
Invest  $58  to  get  9128  worth  of  food  stamps 
and  pay  930  rent.  That  left  only  930  for  all 
other  expenses.  The  family  subsisted  mainly 
on  tortillas  and  beans.  Three  of  the  children 
had  no  shoes. 

Nothing  infuriates  a  Mexican-American 
more  than  to  have  some  Anglo  suggest  to 
him  that  all  his  troubles  would  vanish  if 
he  would  only  stop  eaUng  beans  and  tortillas 
and  get  on  a  "balanced  diet." 

"If  you  have  one  dollar."  explained  Father 
Ruiz  patiently,  "and  you  can  buy  either  one 
pound  of  meat  or  10  pounda  of  pinto  beans, 
what  are  you  going  to  buy?  Tou  are  going 
to  fill  the  stomacha  of  your  kids  with  beans. 
And  they  call  this  ignorance! 

"I'd  like  to  meet  the  home  economlat  who 
says  you  can  take  care  of  10  kids  on  9133 
a  month!  It  would  take  a  genius  to  survive 
on  that  amount  of  money." 

He  said  he  had  been  asked  to  appear  on  a 
television  show  called  "Buen  Apetlto".  an 
educational  program  Intended  to  get  Mexi- 
cans off  starch.  He  had  told  the  producers 
that  the  Idea  waa  preposterous:  the  poor 
simply  did  not  have  the  means  to  buy  the 
"balanced"  foods. 

Downtown,  Albert  A.  Pena  Jr..  a  Mexican- 
American  member  of  the  Bexar  (San  Anto- 
nio) County  Commission,  said  he  believed 
there  were  "100.000  hungry  people"  In  Bexar 
(pronounced  Bear)  which  haa  a  population 
of  about  800.000  (48  per  cent  Mexican-Amer- 
ican. 40  per  cent  Anglo.   13  per  cent  Negro). 

They  are  hungry,  he  said,  becauae  San  An- 
tonio la  °a  cheap-labor  town — about  one- 
third  of  the  wage  earners  earn  leas  than  the 
accepted  poverty  level  of  93.000  a  year." 

cms  MKxiCAN  pane 
Yet  An^Ioa.  he  said,  cling  to  the  myth  best 
expressed  last  year  by  a  state  welfare  official : 
"Tou  can  give  a  Mexican  mother  a  bushel  of 
money  and  she'll  still  feed  her  children  beans 
and  tcrtlUas." 
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"This  Is  a  base  canard  and  he  knows  It," 
Oomxnlaaioner  Pena  said. 

Many  Mexican-Americans  are  too  proud  to 
admit  they  cannot  feed  their  children  prop- 
erly. Father  Ruiz  explained,  and  are  bruised 
by  the  coldness  of  welfare  personnel.  So 
"cella"  have  been  set  up  in  the  housing  proj- 
ect to  detect  and  report  families  in  trouble. 
Rummage  sales  and  bingo  parties  are  held 
to  assist  the  unfortunate. 

Texas  was  the  flrst  state  to  complete  a  nu- 
trition study  of  its  low-income  population 
for  a  national  survey  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  findings  confirmed  the  presence  of  se- 
rious malnutrition  among  the  Mexican- 
American.  Anglo-American  and  Negro  poor. 

In  the  lower  Rio  Orande  Valley,  the  Inves- 
tigators discovered  an  Infant  suffering  from 
marasmus  and  another  afllicted  with  what  Dr. 
William  M.  McOanlty,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  survey,  called  "pre-kwashlorkor." 

The  findings  of  malnutrition  and  of  evi- 
dence of  growth  retardation  among  children 
gave  some  substance  to  an  earlier  report  by 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Pierce  of  the  eating  habits  of 
low-Income  families  In  San   Antonio. 

Dr.  Pelrce.  who  is  an  associate  professor 
at  the  Worden  School  of  Social  Service  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  directed  a 
staff  of  stu<^nts  and  faculty  in  interviews 
with  907  adults  and  501  children,  most  of 
them  Mexican-Americana. 

The  findings  were  somber.  Of  the  children 
studied.  272.  or  ncirly  half,  were  Judged  as 
having  an  Inadequate  diet.  A  total  of  650. 
or  67  per  cent  of  the  adults,  had  Inadequate 
food  Intake  In  the  24  hours  preceding  the 
Interview. 

Some  critics  challenged  the  validity  of  Dr. 
Pelrce's  survey.  Dr.  Pelrce  said  he  had  "great 
conviction"  that  it  was  reliable. 

He  was  pleased  that  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey  tended  to 
support  hla  bleak  picture  of  diet  inadequacy. 
But  he  said  he  was  disturbed  by  a  tendency 
to  "explain  away"  the  expKiaed  malnutrition 
as  the  product  of  "ignorance." 

"Let's  face  It."  he  said.  "People  are  hungry 
because  they  are  ijoor." 

On  the  windswept  Navajo  reservation,  In- 
dians are  suffering  the  traumas  of  convert- 
ing from  a  pastoral  living  to  a  cash  economy. 
Traditionally,  the  Navajoa  have  been  sheep 
and  goat  herders.  But  the  land  is  arid  ("It 
takes  10  lousy  acrea  to  graze  one  aheep." 
Dr.  Van  Duzen  explained)  and  the  popula- 
tion haa  grown  so  rapidly  that  most  Indians 
can  no  longer  live  on  goats  and  sheep. 

POVniTT    SEXMS   TO    DEXPEN 

Efforts  to  bring  Industry  have  had  mini- 
mal success,  providing  a  few  hundred  Jobs, 
mostly  for  women.  For  most  of  the  popula- 
tion poverty  seems  to  have  deepened.  The 
average  Navajo  sees  about  9400  In  cash  a 
year.  Including  welfare  paymenta.  Dr.  Van 
Duzen  said  there  were  many  families  with 
no  visible  income  who  were  kept  alive  by 
charity  from  their  clan. 

"I'm  not  saying  Navajos  are  dropping  dead 
of  starvation."  she  said,  "but  there  la  hun- 
ger— and  it  shouldn't  happen  in  the  United 
States.  ' 

In  the  children's  ward.  Dr.  Van  Duzen 
observed  Navajo  Infants  who  she  feared  had 
suffered  irreversible  brain  damage  from  un- 
dernourishment. The  babies  were  gaining 
weight,  but  some  still  showed  growth  retarda- 
tion. Dr.  Van  Duzen  noted  a  three-month- 
old  baby  described  as  "marasmlc,"  whose 
flesh  hung  loose,  like  an  old  man's  skin,  on 
pathetically  thin  arms  and  legs. 

She  raid  she  waa  convinced  that  many 
were  permanently  stunted  by  hunger. 

"Some  say  these  are  small  little  kids  that 
won't  grow  becauae  they  are  Navajoa,"  she 
said.  "I  say  these  are  small  little  kids  that 
won't  grow  because  they  haven't  got  food." 

At  Many  Parma.  Dr.  Robert  Roesael,  Jr., 
president  of  Navajo  Community  College,  the 
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reservation's  flrst  Junior  college,  called  mal- 
nutrtUon  one  of  the  most  acute  obstacles  for 
Indian  chlklrMi  In  classrooms. 

ATTENTION    LIMITCD 

"They  look  weak  and  gaunt  to  begin  with." 
he  said.  "Their  attention  span  U  abnormally 
limited." 

He  charged  that  some  public  school  super- 
intendents prided  themselves  on  virtually 
eliminating  free  lunches  for  Indian  children. 
They  did  this,  he  said,  on  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  they  were  "teaching  the  Navajos 
responsibility  and  helping  the  children  ad- 
just to  the  world  In  which  they  Uve."  But 
they  were  driving  away  Indian  children  un- 
able to  pay  91.60  a  week  for  lunches,  he  said. 

The  community  college  is  the  flrst  reserva- 
tion school  with  an  all-Indian  school  board. 
Six  board  members  have  never  been  to  school 
and  the  seventh  has  only  a  second-grade  edu- 
cation. Yet  Dr.  Roessel  said  the  Involvement 
of  Indian  parents  In  the  operation  of  the 
school  had  eUmlnated  so  many  tensions  and 
hostlUttes  that  the  students  were  already 
showing  marked  Improvement  In  achieve- 
ment rates.  .  _.  ,      . 

Impoverished  Navajos.  he  said,  received 
free  food  under  the  commodities  distribu- 
tion program.  But  the  commodities  available 
were  "woefully  Inadequate"  and  "didn't  begin 
to  meet  the  need." 

At  Window  Bock,  capital  of  the  Navajo 
nation.  Dr.  Bock,  the  health  service  director. 
spoke  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tering health  over  the  vast  reservation  with 
a  small,  overworked  staff. 

THBTT-MILX    WALK    WFTH    BAST 

He  told  ot  a  woman  who  had  walked  30 
miles  from  her  hogan,  the  traditional  circular 
hut  made  of  cedar  logs  and  mud.  to  the  near- 
est traveled  road,  carrying  a  sick  baby. 

He  had  been  urging  the  training  of  at  least 
110  Navajos  as  local  health  aides  who  would 
teach  certain  basic  health  practices  and  prin- 
ciples to  the  Indians  of  their  locaUtles.  Funds 
for  the  project  had  finally  been  allocated,  he 
said,  but  only  for  the  training  of  35  to  40 
Indians. 

Dr.  Bock  mentioned  one  promising  devel- 
opment— the  provision,  since  Christmas,  of 
supplementary  rations  for  Infants  and  preg- 
nant or  lactatlng  mothers  who  obviously 
were  malnourished.  Doctors  were  authorized 
to  fill  out  prescriptions  for  food,  he  explained. 
Just  as  though  they  were  issuing  prescrip- 
tions for  medicine. 

And  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  provided  $42,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
special  baby  formula  fortified  with  Vitamins 
A,  C  and  D,  niacin,  riboflavin,  thiamin,  cal- 
cium, phosphorus,  and  Iron  to  be  given  to 
premature  babies. 

Unfortunately  a  year's  supply  of  the  for- 
mula costs  $308,  so  only  about  130  Infants, 
or  Just  about  haU  of  the  250  to  300  prema- 
ture babies  born  each  year  on  the  Navajo 
reservation,  will  be  taken  care  of. 


CHURCH  RESOLUTION  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  the  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
adopted  a  resolution  on  Vietnam.  The 
resolution  began  by  expressing  general 
support  for  the  emphasis  the  President 
placed  on  peace  in  liis  inaugural  address. 
Then  it  added  four  suggestions: 

First.  Negotiation,  "unilaterally  If  nec- 
essary." with  the  North  Vietnamese, 


Second.  The  start  of  troop  withdraw- 
als, "with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
Saigon  government." 

Third.  Active  participation  of  divergent 
groups  In  South  Vietnamese  politics. 

Fourth.  Use  of  multilateral  channels 
for  Vietnam's  postwar  reconstruction. 

All  these  points,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
worth  the  consideration  of  our  Members. 
Therefore.  I  place  the  fuU  resolution  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

We  welcome  the  emphasis  which  President 
Nixon  placed  on  the  attainment  of  peace  in 
his  inaugural  address.  We  believe  he  was 
accurate  In  stating  that  because  the  people 
want  peace  and  the  leaders  are  afraid  of  war. 
"the  times  are  on  the  side  of  peace."  and 
that  America  now  has  "the  chance  to  help 
lead  the  world  at  last  out  of  the  valley  of 
turmoil."  .         .  . 

The  acclaim  given  at  home  and  abroad  to 
the  President's  peace  theme  shows  the  wide- 
spread support  he  haa  to  move  forward  In 
the  "era  of  negotiation."  We  Join  in  that 
support  and  urge  prompt  action  In  the  most 
pressing  of  the  negotiations,  namely,  those 
dealing  with   Vietnam. 

While  the  talks  continue  in  Paris,  violence 
and  suffering  continue  In  Vietnam  Itself.  We 
cry  out  in  anguish  over  each  day  of  delay. 
We  deplore  the  continued  destruction  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  their  chUdren.  their  land, 
their  culture  as  well  as  the  loss  of  American 
lives.  This  level  of  violence  is  detrimental  to 
peaceful  settlement. 

We  wish  to  add  to  our  general  support  for 
the  President,  these  specific  suggestions: 

First.  Negotiate,  unilaterally  if  necessary, 
with  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  Is  with  Hanoi 
that  agreement  must  be  sought  for  the  with- 
drawal of  troops.  We  believe  our  Government 
has  been  unduly  deterred  by  the  f  ootdragglng 
of  the  Saigon  Government.  They  are  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  tremendous  American  sacrifices, 
but  it  Is  not  for  them  to  decide  how  and 
when  the  U.S.  reduces  its  efforts  there.  It  Is 
Important  to  recognize  the  self-interest  of 
Saigon  officials  In  the  UJS.  presence,  and 
realize  that  the  U.S.  must  make  Its  Judgment 
Independently. 

second.  Begin  troop  toithdrawal,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. We  believe  a  significant  consensus  has 
been  reached  In  this  country  favoring  a  de- 
escalation  m  Vietnam,  and  the  beginning  of 
withdrawal  of  US.  troops.  We  share  this 
conviction.  This  means  that  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment should  notify  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment immediately  of  this  Intention  In  order 
to  give  It  opportunity  and  time  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  realities,  and  if  it  wishes, 
to  make  accommodation  or  arrangements 
for  internal  peace  with  the  divergent  forces 
within  South  Vietnam.  Time  U  short.  These 
arrangements  should  be  concluded  without 
further  delay. 

Third.  Work  for  the  active  participation  of 
all  divergent  groups  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
political  arena.  We  believe  our  government 
should  strongly  recommend  to  the  Saigon 
Government  that  poUtlcal  prisoners  be  re- 
leased from  JaU.  Many  persons  In  South 
Vietnam  are  represented  by  neither  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  nor  the  Thleu  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  quite  likely  that  only  these 
people  in  a  "third  force"  can  bring  stabUlty 
to  that  unhappy  country  by  providing  a  cat- 
alyst around  which  the  divergent  elements 
In  the  population  can  form  a  viable  govern- 
ment. And  It  is  quite  possible  that  any  future 
economic  aid  the  U.S.  might  give  would  be 
wasted  unless  a  broad  national  government 
can  be  establUhed  which  should  Include  rep- 
resentation of  diverse  Interests,  not  excluding 
the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Fourth.  Use  multi-lateral  channels  for  the 
post-war  reconstruction  of  all  Vietnam.  We 
dare  not  forget  that  when  the  kUllng  has 
stopped    and    the    Immediate    suffering    has 
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been  mitigated,  the  road  to  reconclUatloo  U 
long  and  the  task  of  reconstruction  Is  mas- 
sive. We  urge  the  President  and  Congress  to 
offer  ample  resources,  working  through 
multi-lateral  channeU,  to  press  forward  with 
haste  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Vietnam. 

With  this  statement  of  support  and  rec- 
ommendation, we  wish  the  President  God- 
speed in  his  quest  for  peace. 


CANAL  ZONE  WINNER  OP  VFW  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  spon- 
sors a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  This 
year's  theme  was  "Freedom's  Challenge" 
and  over  400.000  students  participated  in 
the  contest. 

The  winner  from  each  State  and  the 
Caival  Zone  is  brought  to  Washington  for 
the  final  competition  and  will  attend  the 
congressional  dlimer  to  be  held  on  March 
4. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  Include  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks,  the  speech  of  the 
winner  from  the  Canal  Zone.  Miss  Leslie 
Marek.  which  presents  some  thought- 
provoking  facts : 

Freedom's  Challenge:  The  Fields 
One   bright   April   morning   I   set   out   to 
explore  my  surroundings.  After  an  exhaust- 
ing walk.  I  reached  the  crest  of  a  hill.  Look- 
ing down,  I  marveled  at  what  I  saw.  Below 
me   were    three    fields.   The    first    field    was 
parched  and  looked  as  though  It  had  been 
subjected    to    drought   for    several    months. 
Nothing  was  growing  on  it  but  a  few  weeds 
which    needed    little    moisture    to    survive. 
Crows  were  hovering  over  this  area  In  search 
of  the  tiniest  morsel  of  food,  and,  although 
only  a  minority  were  finding  something  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,   all  of  the  birds  still 
remained.   I   couldn't   understand   this   and 
wondered   why   they   did   not   seek    greener 
pastures.  It  was  as  If  there  was  something 
present   which   was   preventing   them   from 
searching  elsewhere.  A  few  of  the  crows  were 
quarreUng    over    a    see*    with    the    smaller 
bird.    Moments    later,    the    little    bird,    his   . 
hunger  stlU  with  him.  flew  away.  Turning 
my  head.  I  gazed  upon  the  second  field.  It 
had  a  crop  of  golden  wheat  growing  on  it. 
At  flrst  glance,   it  appeared   to  be   a   very 
healthy  crop.  Upon  closer  observation,  how- 
ever, I  noted  that  each  sUlk  of  wheat  was 
surrounded  by  weeds  which  were  Interfer- 
ing with  the  growth  of  the  grain.  Already 
some  of  the  wheat  was  drooping  and  with- 
ered. The  thin  stalks  with  so  little  strength 
and  defense  against  the  weeds,  held  them- 
selves  proudly   until  they   could   no   longer 
fight  and  sadly  surrendered  to  their  victors. 
It  was  almost  high  noon,   time  for  me   to 
return   home.   I    faced    the   third   field.   Its 
soil  was  a  rich  brown  and  freshly  plowed. 
Sprouts  of  wheat  were  pushing  up  from  the 
sou.   I  pondered.   "Will  this   field   be   faced 
with  drought,  invasion  by  a  large  population 
of  crows,  or  destroyed  by  aggressive  weeds?  " 
Slowly    walking    down    the    hill,    I    reaUzed 
that  each  person  in  his  ovm  way  is  a  farmer. 
His  crop  Is  freedom,  and  he  must  work  for 
this  crop  and  the  field  on  which  it  is  grown 
if  he  desires  a  bountiful  harvest  year  after 
year.  He  must  first  "plow  the  fields"  to  pre- 
pare hlmseli  for  freedom  and  then  plant  the 
seeds.  How  well  •^^he  farmer  cultivates  these 
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•••da  d«penda  on  bla  character.  If  he  i« 
willing  to  rlak  things  dear  to  blm  and  weath- 
er the  drought*  even  though  the  disappoint- 
ment* b«  gr«*t,  then  hla  harvest  will  b« 
rewarding.  The  two  greateat  threats  to  the 
crop  of  the  freedom  farmer  are: 
(1)  Communist  aggression,  and 
ja)  The  Increasing  poverty  all  over  the 
world  which  has  created  bitter  feelings  be- 
tween thoee  who  have  and  those  who  have 
not,  and  served  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
widespread  disease  and  illiteracy. 

I  returned  to  the  hill  some  weeks  later  only 
to  find  that  the  crows  still  hovered  over 
the  drought  stricken  land  and  the  weeds  still 
choked  the  wheat  stalks  of  the  second  field. 
The  green  sprouts  of  the  third  field  were 
now  stalks  of  wheat.  It  was  a  very  still  day 
and  tba  sun  was  beating  down  on  the  wheat. 
As  I  departed.  I  noticed  a  stalk  of  wheat 
entangled  with  a  weed  and  drooping,  and 
beard  the  caw  of  an  approaching  crow. 


FLIOHT  1969 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  uuaovKt 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  REPRBSENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  wa«  my 
privilege  during  the  month  of  January  to 
attend  a  district  meeting  of  the  American 
^Xeglon  Auxiliary  and  there  listen  to  a 
prayer  in  the  nature  of  an  Invocation,  by 
Mrs.  Scott  Wilson,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
This  invocation  impressed  me  so  much  at 
the  time  that  I  requested  a  copy  be  for- 
warded to  our  ofDce  in  order  that  I  might 
share  It  with  my  colleagues  and  those 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  weather  has  been  so  bad  in  Mis- 
souri that  the  next  district  meeting  was 
canceled.  For  that  reason,  the  exact 
wording  of  the  invocation  did  not  reach 
my  office  until  a  few  days  ago. 

Yet  even  in  the  middle  of  February, 
the  consideration  of  thoughts  on  the 
good  human  characteristics  as  well  as 
human  frailties,  such  as  procrastination, 
prejudices,  excess  mental  baggage,  chips 
on  the  shoulder,  and  an  attitude  of 
humility,  all  of  which  are  contained  in 
this  prayer,  deserve  to  be  printed  re- 
gardless of  date.  After  all.  if  New  Year's 
resolutions  are  worth  anything  in  Jan- 
uary they  should  be  worth  just  as  much 
in  February.  The  invocation  follows: 

Flicht  1969 

The  airport  terminal  was  crowded.  It  was 
my  annual  flight.  Often  as  I  had  made  It.  the 
thrill  of  adventxire,  of  expectancy  was  still 
there  In  spite  of  a  half-bored  anxiety  as  to 
how  it  would  come  out.  I  always  felt  a  little 
afraid.  What  did  this  flight  hold  for  me? 
With  mixed  emotions  I  waited  for  my  luggage 
to  be  weighed.  "Tour  bags  are  very  much 
overweight."  The  extren>ely  courteous  voice 
was  apologetic,  almost  as  If  he  felt  sorry 
for  me.  "That's  all  right,"  I  smiled  at  him. 
"I'm  used  to  overweight.  I'll  pay  the  charges." 
"I'm  sorry."  he  said,  "this  time  you  cannot 
pay.  The  flight  is  crowded.  You'll  have  to 
reduce  yoiu'  l\iggage."  "That  is  Impossible.  It 
contains  only  the  things  with  which  I  always 
travel."  "It  will  have  to  be  done,"  he  said, 
and  shoved  it  towards  me.  "The  stewardess 
will  help  you."  Already  my  bags  were  being 
opened  and  a  hand  was  rummaging  through 
them.  "This  Is  quite  heavy,"  the  stewardess 
said,  taking  out  a  big  bundle-  "These  old 
prejudices  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  We 
will    throw    them    away."    Into    a    large    re- 
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ceptacle  marked  "useless"  went  my  prejudices 
o(  other  days  which  through  the  years  I  had 
so  carefully  hoarded.  "What  ever  can  thU 
be?"  The  stewardess  was  drawing  out  a  big 
package  from  the  lx>ttom  of  the  bag.  "I  do 
declare,"  she  said  as  she  untied  the  bows 
of  ribbon  that  I  had  tried  to  make  attractive, 

"It  is  full  of   put-offs. Put-offs?'  "  I  said. 

quite  puzzled.  "Yes,  -put-offs,'  all  the  things 
you  meant  to  do.  letters  to  write,  friends  to 
call,  cheery  words  to  speak,  and  thoughtful 
attention  to  bestow.  My,  my,  how  did  you 
ever  accumulate  so  much?"  Without  waiting 
for  my  answer,  she  tossed  the  whole  package, 
ribbon  and  all.  Into  a  basket  marked  "too 
late"  and  picked  up  another  bundle.  'This 
rattles,"  she  said.  "Must  be  chips  you  have 
carried  on  your  shoulder  for  a  long  time." 
She  tossed  them  into  the  open  Are.  and  up 
in  smoke  went  by  pet  grievances.  "This  is 
heavy."  The  stewardess  was  holding  a 
brightly  colored  bottle,  filled  with  a  dark, 
heavy  liquid.  "That,"  I  said  with  dignity, 
"is  my  precious  bottle  of  pride.  It  perfumes 
my  personality.  I'll  keep  it.  please."  I  held 
out  my  hand.  "No."  The  voice  was  stern. 
"Its  odor  is  obnoxious.  I  shall  break  it."  The 
bottle  crashed  to  the  floor,  and  through  my 
tears  I  saw  its  contents  ooze  away.  "Come." 
the  voice  was  kind  again,  "your  flight  is  al- 
most ready.  I  will  help  you  repack.  Here, 
where  you  had  prejudices  we  will  tuck  in 
opportunity.  It  doesnt  weigh  anything  and 
fresh  supplies  are  always  at  hand.  New  ideas 
are  so  wonderful  with  which  to  experiment. 
At  the  bottom  of  your  bag  where  you  had 
'put-offs'  we  will  pack  a  whole  tray  of  kind- 
ness and  put  them  on  top  for  convenience. 
We'll  not  bother  with  fancy  bows  of  excuses, 
they  only  add  to  the  weight.  In  place  of 
shoulder  chips,  which  must  have  been  very 
uncomfortable  to  wear,  we  will  put  pads  of 
love  and  understanding.  They  give  perfect 
contour  to  the  shoulders.  Garments  worn 
over  them  have  a  beauty  that  can  never  be 
surpassed."  Over  the  loud  speaker  came  a 
voice,  "light  1-9-6-9  Now  Loading."  I  snapped 
my  bag  shut.  "I  am  sorry  about  the  bottle  of 
pride, "  the  stewardess  said.  "It  was  quite 
necessary  to  break  It.  In  its  place  I  have  given 
you  the  golden  bottle  of  humility,  let  its  mist 
surround  you  and  you  will  walk  in  the  aroma 
of  loveliness."  "Flight  1-9-6-9.  All  Passengers 
Aboard." 

The  plane  lifted  and  I  was  away  on  my 
flight  of  365  days.  Old  inhibitions  dropped 
away  as  the  ground  receded.  I  settled  into  my 
seat  and  smiled  at  my  fellow  passengers.  It 
was  going  to  be  a  good  flight.  The  flight  of 
1969.  I  was  going  into  it  with  no  excess 
baggage. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  NEBRASKA  MARKS 
lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NCSaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  which  has  con- 
tributed much  to  Nebraska  and  the 
American  way  of  life,  celebrated  its  100th 
birthday  on  February  15. 

As  the  university  moved  toward  the 
close  of  its  100th  year,  there  was  a  flurry 
of  activity  highlighted  by  selection  of  its 
chancellor,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Omaha. 

Though  the  December  appointment  of 
Chancellor  Hardin  by  President  Nixon 
provided  exciting  moments  in  the  uni- 
versity's continuing  history,  perhaps  no 
date  will  be  more  important  than  July  1, 
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1968.  It  was  on  that  date  that  the  former 
Municipal  University  of  Omaha,  my  alma 
mater,  became  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha  In  an  impressive  cere- 
mony on  a  midsummer  morning. 

This  added  more  than  10.000  students 
and  new  vistas  of  academic  and  service 
opportunities  to  the  University.  As  classes 
began  last  fall,  one  of  every  two  students 
attending  college  In  Nebraska  was  en- 
rolled at  the  University.  Total  enroll- 
ment reached  29,812  with  19.024  on  the 
Lincoln  campuses  and  at  the  Medical 
Center  in  Omaha  and  10.788  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  its  accom- 
plishment in  its  first  100  years.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  next  century  will  find  it  con- 
tributing even  more  to  Nebraska  and  this 
Nation  of  ours. 

I  commend  the  following  article  on 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  which  ap- 
pesired  in  the  February  9  issue  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  Magazine  of  the 
Midlands  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Th«  UNivxasrrT  or  Nebraska:  Mant  Things 
TO  Mamt  Peoplk 

On  a  crisp  autumn  Saturday  afternoon, 
many  people  may  think  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  terms  of  a  group  of  healthy 
young  men  In  scarlet  and  cream  uniforms 
upholding  the  prestige  of  the  state  before 
66  thousand  screaming  football  fans. 

But  for  E.  housewife,  the  university  Is  a 
place  to  write  seeking  information  on  how 
to  bake  a  better  cherry  pie. 

For  the  farmer.  N.U.  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  more  about  the  performance  of 
a  certain  make  of  tractor  in  the  field  under 
conditions  of  stress. 

And  for  a  small  boy  with  an  inquisitive 
mind.  Nebraska's  major  institution  of  high- 
er learning  may  open  the  door  to  a  world 
of  physics  or  engineering. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  means  many 
things  to  many  people.  But  Just  how  did 
the  "home  of  the  Comhuskers"  become  what 
it  Is  today — an  institution  where  some  30 
thousand  young  i>eople  are  savoring  the 
fruits  of  knowledge? 

The  university  Is  celebrating  its  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  next  Saturday,  but  in  the 
minds  of  the  pioneer  settlers — men  and 
women  who  were  thinking  of  education  al- 
most as  they  sought  food  and  shelter — the 
university  goes  back  even  farther.  It  was  In 
the  mid-1800's — while  Nebraska  was  still  a 
territory — that  talk  about  a  state  university 
first  began. 

In  18M,  in  his  first  speech  to  the  first  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  meeting  In  Omaha,  Act- 
ing Gov.  T.  W.  Cuming  made  an  ImpeAaloned 
plea  for  higher  education. 

At  Cuming's  urging,  the  Legislature  char- 
tered Nebraska  University  at  Fontanelle  and 
two  other  institutions  in  Omaha  City  and 
Nebraska  City. 

Bitten  by  the  education  bug.  the  lawmak- 
ers In  the  next  few  years  approved  no  lees 
than  24  universities  and  colleges.  One  was 
approved  without  designation  of  a  site, 
which  led  a  state  senator  to  declare:  "The 
Nebraska  University  system  apparently  is  on 
wheels." 

Although  nothing  came  of  these  early  de- 
cisions, they  were  the  opening  wedge  that  led 
Senator  Cunningham  of  Richardson  County 
to  introduce  a  bill  on  February  11,  1869, 
which  called  for  the  creation  of  what  today 
still  is  THE  University  of  Nebraska. 

After  discussion  in  both  Senate  and 
House — Nebraska  until  1937  had  a  two-house 
Legislature — the  legislation  passed  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1869 — the  final  day  of  the  session. 
It  was  sent  to  Gov.  David  Butler,  who  im- 
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medlaitely  signed  the  bUl  ln,to  Uw.  Thus  next 
SkUirt^y  February  16,  1969.  will  mark  the 
Centennial  of  the  signing. 

AS  approved,  the  act  provided:  That  there 
shall  be  established  In  this  «•»»««  »?J°*"*M 
turn  under  the  name  and  style  o' 'Th*  ^f'' 
v«™itv  of  Nebraska.'  The  object  of  such  in- 
Imutlon  Shall  be  to  afford  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  state  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
tLo^ugh  knowledge  of  the  various  branches 
of    literature,    science    and    thejrts 

The  university's  charter  provided  for  these 
departments  or  colleges:  ancient  and  rncK^- 
ern  languages,  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence agrlcuUure,  law,  medicine,  practical 
See  mechanics  and  civil  engineering^  A 
college  of  Fine  Arts  was  to  be  established 
whe^  the  annual  inoome  of  the  university 
reached  100  thousand  dollars. 

At  first,  there  were  12  regents-nine  select- 
ed by  Vhi  Legislature,  plus  the  Chancellor 
tSe  Governor  and  the  «"Pfrtntendent  of 
public  instrucuon.  In  1875,  when  a  new  State 
constitution  was  written  the  size  of  the 
woard  of  Regents  was  reduced  to  six,  an 
!^Jtl  by  dtr^t  vote.  Last  fall,  a  Constltu- 
«rna?aS?endment  was  approveKl  which  au- 
thorizes the  Legislature  *«  '«<="'«,«*.*?* 
board's  size   and   to   provide   for   redlstrlct- 

'"Ihe  act  estabUshlng  ""coin  as  the  site 
for  the  State  Capitol  also  provided  for  the 
location  of  the  university  in  Lincoln, 
^me  12  acres  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
cltVplot  were  selected.  As  one  editor  of  the 
day  put  it:  "The  site  must  have  been  selected 
Sundfolded.  NO  angel  ^^Uperwl  to  toem 
of  seats  of  learning  set  upon  hills.  "The  gentle 
sloj^  of  this  Antelope  Creek  valley  (now 
soumeast  Lincoln)   were  Ignored  and  »  si^ 

-r rn^  i^!  ^^  rr^u=  t^^n'^Z. 
-V\%"U?^iare"'^;thorizedi(^  thousand 

s^^jyTuirdiCtrirThjrrsr^^ 

structlon  this  structure  was  the  center  of  a 
fight    involving    politicians,    architects   and 

"''pl^n  contract  calling  for  an  expenmture 
of  $128,480  was  approved-more  than  25  per 
cent  higher  than  had  been  authorized.  This 
brought  editorial  criticism.  Next,  before  any 
student   was   authorized   to  set  foot   Inside 
?S!J  doors  of  university  Hall,   the  cry  was 
raised   that  the   building   was   unsafe. 
"lSal«  w«re  made  and,  finally,  on  Sep- 
tember  7,  1871.  the  university  opened  with 
Tn  enrollment  of  20  collegiate  studenU  and 
one  hundred  in  the  Latin  School.  The  state 
o?  Nebraska  had  a  university!   But  rumo« 
continued   that   the   building  was  Insecf  «; 
More  architects  were  called  to  examine  the 

'TnX'^a  new  foundaUon  was  ordered. 
Foundation  walls,  as  they  were  "«  out  were 
scrutinized  by  an  architect  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Attorney  General  J.  R.  Webster,  who 
re^rted  that  the  foundation.  Indeed,  had 
no'T^en  built  In  accordance  with  the  speclfi- 

''^But'controversy  over  the  safety  of  the  uiU- 
verslty's  one  and  only  building  wasn  t  the 
wie  problem  confronting  the  first  Chancel- 
?^,  A  R  ^nton.  who  came  to  Lincoln  from 
Alliance  O.  where  he  had  served  as  presi- 
dent oTbutler  college.  There  was  the  matter 
of  his  salary.  The  agreed-upon  sum  was  five 
thousand  dollars,  but  fhortly  after  he  re- 
ported  for  duty  it  was  reduced  to  four  thou- 

"^Chancellor  Benton.  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress,  told  Nebraskans:  "Tou  have  a  right 
W  eipect  constant  progress,  enlargement 
improvement:  but  we  cannot  spring  Into  be- 
ing with  the  prestige  and  accumulated  re- 
soSr^s  of  some  of  the  other  "nlversit^s  at 
the   waving   of   any   magic    wand,   however 

''"what  brought  the  biggest  t'-ouble  t^  Chan- 
cellor  Benton  was  not  U-Hall  or  his  pay.  but 
his  demand  for  compulsory  attendance  by 
studenu   at   the   dally   chapel    and   Sunday 


church  services.  This  was  the  ^tart  of  dm- 
cultles  that  resulted  In  hU  decision  in  1876 

*°<5^*ry.T^^of  the  heat  of  the  church- 
vs^tate  arguments,  the  regents  chose  an- 
other  churchman  to  succeed  Dr^  Benton.  He 
was  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  who  served  six 

^Tl^e  Dr.  Benton,  he  was  caught  in  the 
middle  between  those  faculty  n^enibers  who 
wanted  the  university  to  be  free  o/jellglous 
mfluence  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  strong 
moralists.  Dr.  Falrtleld  and  four  of  the  lib- 
eral professors  resigned  In  protest. 

Despite  Its  early  setbacks,  the  university 
was  erowlng  and  making  progress.  A  grad- 
u"e  progrJn,  first  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  started  In  1885,  and  the  Graduate 
^hool  waTestabllshed  in  1896.  Four  years 
l^ter  as  the  Twentieth  Century  dawned, 
Nebraska  had  granted  131  Masters'  Degrees 
anS   nine  Doctor   of   Philosophy   Degrees^ 

Bv  1905  It  was  apparent  that  a  bigger 
campus  was  needed.  There  was  talk  of  aban. 
donlng  the  "town  campus. '  or  what  Is  known 
todav  as  the  Lincoln  City  Campus  and  con- 
soUdatlng  all  functions  of  the  university  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture  campus-identified 
today  as  East  Campus. 

At  about  the  same  time  there  arose  talk 
that  an  effort  would  he  made  to  move  the 
university  to  Omaha.  This  "eated  ^ears 
among  Lincoln  business  men  that  their  Na 
llndustry  would  be  lost  forever  to  the  state  s 
fastesVgVowlng  and  largest  city.  This  move 

"Yn'laSMe  Legislature  asked  Nebraska 
voters  to  decide  whether  to  move  everything 
to  the  Ag  campus  (except  the  College  of 
Medicine  which  had  finally  re-opened  In 
?Sm  in  Omaha),  or  to  maintain  two  cam- 
puses  in  Lincoln. 

voters  approved  the  dual-campus  system^ 
and  also  okayed  a  six-year  «Jf,«'»\™"»,J^^ 
for  construction,  thereby  setting  the  stage 
for  development  under  a  system  that  re- 
mained unchanged  until  the  former  Munlcl- 
pal  university  of  Omaha  was  merged  with 
the  university  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 

in  the  years  preceding  the  1913  vote  the 
university  was  fortunate  to  have  one  of  Ito 
most  effective  leaders.  He  was  Chancellor  E. 
Be^lamln  Andrews,  a  former  history  profes- 
for  at  Brown  University,  who  served  from 
1900  to  1908.  During  his  eight  years,  enroll- 
ment increased  from  22  hundred  to  36  hun- 
d.^  The  faculty  increased  from  lewerthan 
OM  hundred  to  more  than  350.  and  legisla- 
tion appropriations  rose  from  450  thousand 
dolVars  in  his  first  blennlum  to  more  than 
$1,300,000  in  hU  last.  «„o„m«i 

Despite  his  ability  to  increase  financial 
suSt  for  the  university.  Chancellor  An- 
^Xretus^  to  seek  money  for  hlmse  f^The 
regents  offered  to  raise  his  salary.  He  turnwl 
It  down,  explaining:  "As  the  university  Is 
compelled  to  the  rigid  economy  it  now  exer- 
clses,  so  must  I  turn  down  this  oBer^ 

The  next  Chancellor,  Dr.  Samuel  Avery 
held  the  post  longer  than  any  other-19 
vlars  from  1908  to  1927.  It  was  during  his 
tonure  that  the  present  physical  appearance 
"f  thi  university  took  shape:  Teachers  C^- 
lege  Social  Sciences,  Andrews  and  Bessey 
SlUV^e  coliseum  and  Memorial  Stadium 

'^'or^Avery  started  the  university's  Exten- 
sion service,  which  now  c;^<='«»„*.^«^i°^i 
He  was  an  ardent  sporte  fan,  and  football 
during  his  tenure  became  big  time  and  at- 
tslctt^  new  support  to  the  university's  f unc- 

"°l^the  depression  years  of  the  1930-8  the 
Uni"e«lty  It  Nebraska.  ""^^  J." J"«"J^ 
tlons-prtvate  as  well  as  Publlc-experiencwl 
lean  days.  Serving  during  this  period  of  eco- 
nomlc  strife  was  Dr.  E.  A.  Burnett. 

Tne    thing    about    Dr.    Burnett,    noted    a 
Line"  in  attorney,  "He  looks  like  a  chancel- 

'°Hlstory  scholar  C.  S.   Boucher   succeed^ 
Bifrnett.   and   one   of   his   first   assignments 
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was  to  complete  the  conversion  of  Uie  old 
privately-operated  university  School  of  Mu- 
K  a  university  department  and  put  H  on 
a  sound  academic  footing.  He  succeeded  in 
the  i^mon.  but  some  of  the  music  teach- 
ers  andalumnl  of  the  old  conservatory  never 

'ToridTar  II  came  Just  as  the  university 
was  recovering  from  the  double  blows  of 
drought  and  depression.  Enrollment  In  1946 
dropped  to  a  low  of  3,262  students,  of  whom 
2,045  were  women.  , 

During  the  war,  the  brand  new  Love  U- 
braiTserved  as  a  barracks  for  members  of 
thilrmy  Specialized  Training  Corps  Just  m 
♦h!  tv^n-new  Social  Science  Building  had 
dm.bl^  as  a  mu^rlng-out  station  for  Worid 

"^i;V9rrents  selected  ^C^^^^ 

?h'em^st?rortru-^verVyTrS£^^^^^ 
Colorado  U.  Big.  burly  Gustavson  (he  d  dn  t 
look  like  a  chancellor)   helped  the  InstUu 
tlon  through  a  trying  experience-the  edu 
catmg  of  world  War  II  vete'*»«^f  ^^^^ 
the   campus   financed   by   the   G.I.   Bin   oi 

"  During  this  period,  the  university's  phys- 
lca°  plant  was  overcrowded.  Its  faculty  too 
smaU  for  the  number  of  students  seeking 
an  eduction,  and  yet,  some  observers  call 

this  the  university's  fin^**  ♦^""'.f^Il^'Lew 
veterans  were  serious  students  who  Knew 
wl^t  they  wanted  and  were  willing  to  ^^rk 
to  achieve  their  goals.  It  was  at  this  time 
^at  the  married  s\udent^heretofore  a  rela- 
tlve  rarity— became  commonplace. 

^Clifford  M.  Hardin  was  hired  away 
from'  Michigan  State  University,  where  he 
wrd^an  oPthe  College  of  Agriculture.  He 
assumed  the  chancellorship  on  July  1.  19M^ 
and  departed  last  month  under  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  to  become  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture m  the  Nixon  Administration.  During 
hU  ab^nce.  Dr.  Merk  Hobson  Is  serving  as 

"11r!>r'.Tardm's  14.^  years,  the  UniversUy 
of  Nebraska  has  experienced  Its  largest 
building  drive  and  enrollment  increase  In  its 

^'Syear,  a  new  campus  was  added  to 
the  system  when  voters  In  Omaha  approved 

^^ire-^l^ToSng.    the    Vn^.^^^^ot 

rL-^tsWcal^nt^---^^ 
9M,W)0.  excluding  the  UN-O  campus,  which 

!<!  valued  at  $11,026,000. 
*  It  U  the  thirtieth  largest  university  system 
in  the  nation  in  enrollment,  ser^'"/ ^,?i°'*i> 
residents  of  Nebraska  but  of  the  other  49 
states  and  many  foreign  <=o"?*f„^/-?l!t{^t^ 
time  faculty,  exclusive  of  medicine,  dentistry 

"w^mgwfth  Federal  funds,  the  unlver- 
sltT  help^  establish  Ataturk  Unlverelty  in 
?;rkey  and  Is  currently  helping  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Columbia  set  up  a  new  program  of 
agricultural  education  and  development. 

Liking  back  on  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska after  Its  first  one  hundred  years.  " 
would  seem  that  the  prediction  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton  of  Nebraska  City  has  mor.  than 
come  true.  Morton,  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
sZl  who  served  in  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land's Administration  as  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

"^'ToVadu?trfrom  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska shall  be  an  honor  among  her  people 
even  now  and  the  day  is  not  distant  v,l»en 
her  diploma  shall  be  set  at  par  with  those 
of  Yale,  union.  Harvard  and  other  great 
universities  all  over  the  world  of  art  and 
literature." 


DISTINGDISHED    ALUMNI 

The  musical  strains  of  "Dear  OW  Nebraska 
U  •  bring  to  their  feet  more  than  70  thou 
".„d   arumni.   the   great   n^iorUy   o     whom 
have  made  their  homes  and  built  their  ca 
reers  in  the  Cornhusker  state. 

on  Its  rolls  cf  persons  who  received  de- 
grees   from    the   University    of    Nebraska    or 
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qualify  M  alumni  b«cauM  of  attendance  for 
two  or  more  aeineetera,  the  Nebraska  Alumni 
Association  lists  more  tban  41  thousand 
current  realdents  of  the  state,  engaged  In  the 
events  of  every  Nebraska  county  and  com- 
munity. 

With  these  statistics  In  mind,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  university  Is  engaged  In  a 
three-fold  mission:  to  teach,  to  conduct  re- 
search in  quest  ot  additional  knowledge  and 
to  serve  the  state  by  dlssenxlnatlng  Infor- 
mation and  making  available  its  unique  fa- 
cilities for  the  benefit  ot  all  citizens. 

And  by  fulfilling  this  mission,  the  univer- 
sity has  been  carrying  out,  over  many  years. 
lU  most  imporUnt  function,  developing  peo- 
ple— people  educated  and  trained  in  the  skills 
that  sustain  and  enhance  the  lives  of  all. 

Since  lu  founding  a  century  ago.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  has  awarded  82.837  de- 
grees, and  thousands  ot  other  men  and 
women  who  havent  sought  degrees  have 
taken  varying  amounts  of  academic  work  on 
the  N  U.  campuses  and  In  their  home  com- 
munities. 

The  Impact  of  these  people,  whose  lives 
h«ve  been  touched  and  influenced  by  this 
UMivwsMy,-  U  felt  throughout  Nebraska  and 
the  nation. 

In  Nebraska  particularly,  the  Impact  of 
N.U.  altunnl  is  noticeable  on  the  professions. 
For  Instance,  B37  of  the  state's  approximately 
17  hundred  physicians  are  graduates  of  the 
universitys  College  of  Medicine.  More  than 
half  of  these  Nebraska- trained  doctors  prac- 
tice In  cities  and  towns  outside  Lincoln  and 
Omaha. 

Official  directories  of  the  legal  profession 
tlst  1,2«4  attorneys  In  Nebraska,  and  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  CoUege  of  Law.  In  ad- 
cUUon  to  private  pracUce.  these  law  grad- 
uates serve  as  judges,  county  and  city  attor- 
neys and  fill  many  voluntary  civic  positions. 
Five  of  the  seven  jusUces  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  are  university  alumni. 

The  CoUege  of  Dentistry  has  supplied  more 
than  half  of  the  state's  750  practicing  den- 
tists, and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  about  450 
of  the  states  1.181  registered  pharmacists. 
A  Urge  portion  of  Nebraska's  leaders  in 
the  vital  fields  of  agriculture,  agri-business, 
agricultural  sciences  and  services  have  re- 
ceived their  training  at  N  U.  Three-fourths 
of  the  county  and  area  agricultural  and 
home  economics  extension  agenu  who  work 
direcUy  with  Nebraska's  farmers  and  home- 
makers  are  alumni. 

Ten  of  Nebraskas  Governors — George  L. 
Sheldon,  Adam  McMullen.  Arthur  J.  Weaver. 
Robert  Leroy  Cochran,  Dwlght  Grlswold,  Val 
Peterson.  Victor  B.  Anderson,  Ralph  O. 
Brooks.  Prank  B.  Morrison  and  Norbert  T. 
Tlemann — are  counted  among  university 
alumni. 

Twenty-three  of  the  49  members  of  the 
current  Legislature  are  also  Nebraska  alumni. 
Through  the  years  the  university  has  pro- 
duced men  and  women  of  national  promi- 
nence. Great  aliunni  of  the  iMst  have  in- 
eluded  Roecoe  Pound,  a  world  renowned 
authority  on  Jurisprudence,  and  his  sister, 
Louise  Pound,  an  author;  WiUa  Cather  and 
Marl  Sandoz,  whose  writings  reflected  Ne- 
braska pioneer  spirit;  Dwlght  Grlswold.  Gov- 
ernor. Senator  and  chief  of  a  post-war  Amer- 
ican Aid  Mission  to  Greece,  and  the  late 
Gerald  L.  PhiUtppe.  chairman  of  the  giant 
General  Electric  Corporauon. 

More  familiar  today  are  national  figures 
as  Herbert  Brownell,  former  United  States 
Attorney  General;  entertainer  Johnny  Car- 
son; Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis.  Dr.  Walter  Judd. 
former  Congressman,  missionary,  physician 
and  lecturer;  Mick  TlngelhoiT.  all-star  center 
for  the  professional  football  Minnesota  Vi- 
lungs;  Ted  Sorensen.  former  aid  to  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Wyoming  Governor 
Stanley  Hathaway. 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  others  who  ma) 
not  have  received  such  wide  national  public 
notice    but    who    have    accomplished    great 
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things,  such  as  Myers  Bud  Catber,  praaldent 
of  Bristol-Myers;  Dr.  George  Beadle,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Cblcaco  and 
Nobel  Prise  winner  in  chemistry;  Air  Force 
Lieut.  Gen.  Earl  Hedlund;  Dr.  Carruth  J. 
Wagner,  assistant  surgeon  general  of  the 
United  States;  Wayne  Reed,  associate  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation: Harold  Edgerton,-  professor  at  MIT 
and  developer  of  stroboscoplc  light,  and 
Howard  Hansen,  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher  at  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

In  addition,  there  are  thousands  of  uni- 
versity alumni  who  fill  positions  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  society  of  this  state. 

Such  men  as  Edward  Lyman  of  Omaha, 
president  of  the  United  SUtes  National 
Bank;  Thomas  C.  Woods  of  Lincoln,  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company;  George  B.  Cook  of  Lincoln,  presi- 
dent of  Bankers  Life  of  Nebraska:  Carl  Olson 
of  Lincoln,  president  of  Olson  Construction 
Company:  William  Gangel  of  Columbus, 
manager  of  Becton-Dlcklnson  plants  in  the 
state,  and  his  brother.  Robert  Gangel  of 
Nebraska  City,  head  of  a  tire  and  recapping 
company,  and  Harold  W.  Andersen  of  Omaha, 
president  of  the  World  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  The  World-Herald.  They  are 
a  few  among  the  many  major  leaders  in  Ne- 
braska's growing  business  and  industrial 
community. 

Nebraska  .ilumnl  like  Dr.  Frank  H.  Tanner 
of  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Medical  Association:  Dr.  Harold  Helweg  of 
Lincoln,  president-elect  of  the  Nebraska 
Dental  Association;  Charles  S.  Adams  of 
Aurora,  president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Bar 
Association,  and  Merle  Jansen  of  Columbus, 
president-elect  of  the  Professional  Engineers 
of  Nebraska,  are  leaders  among  professionals 
in  this  state. 

N.U.  graduates  hold  the  top  admlnlstraUve 
poet  in  more  than  60  per  cent  of  Nebraska's 
school  dlstricu,  including  the  largest. 
Omaha,  where  Dr.  Owen  Knutzen  is  superin- 
tendent. 

Agricultural  and  agri-business  leaders  in- 
clude Don  Magdanz  of  Omaha,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association;  Roland  Nelson  of  Mead,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion: Albert  Ebers  of  Seward,  master  of  the 
Nebraska  Grange,  and  Howard  Elm  of  Lin- 
coln, president  of  the  Nebraska  Fertilizer 
Institute  and  executive  secretary  of  the  Ne- 
braska Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Association. 

Certainly  not  all  University  of  Nebraska 
graduates  are  company  presidents,  commu- 
mty  leaders,  physicians,  bankers,  lawyers  or 
engineers. 

Thousands  fill  less  exhalted  roles  as  ac- 
countants, farmers,  teachers,  nurses,  journal- 
ists, salesmen,  clerks,  secretaries,  social  work- 
ers, housewives  and  many  others. 

Despite  the  diSerences  in  opportunity  or 
accomplishment,  they  have  much  In  com- 
mon— excellent  training  In  the  field  they 
chose,  an  opportunity  to  make  continuing 
contributions  to  the  society  of  Nebraska  and 
the  nation  and  they  all  rise  at  the  playing  of 
"Dear  Old  Nebraska  U." 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA— PART  IV 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth 
article  In  a  seiies  on  "Hunger  in  America' 
by  Homer  Blgart  appeared  in  the 
February  19  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
In  the  article  Mr.  Blgart  vividly  portrays 
the  wretched  livint;  conditions  of  many 
Mexican-American  and  Indian  citizens 
in  the  Southwest. 


February  20,  1969 

He  draws  attention  to  the  need  to 
Increase  food  stamp  procn^ms  to  levels 
that  will  adequately  provide  for  a  family's 
nutritional  needs,  a  need  to  which  I  hope 
those  responsible  for  this  program  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  respond. 
The  conditions  Mr.  Blgart  describes 
makes  it  clear  that  present  food  pro- 
grams must  be  expanded  if  relief  is  to  be 
provided  to  those  millions  of  citizens  who 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  plague  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  19<J91 

HvNCEB  IN  AMiatiCA:   Mexicans  and  Indians 

Its  Stoical  Victims — IV 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Tacked  on  the  wall  of 
the  Inner  City  Apostolate  v^ere  four  new  slips 
from  hungry  Mexican-American  families  ask- 
ing for  food. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Ruiz,  who  runs  the 
mission  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  San  Antonio,  glanced  at  the  slips  and  ex- 
claimed angrily:  "The  whole  welfare  system 
in  Texas  stinks." 

The  mission  is  on  the  fringe  of  Al.izan- 
Apache  Courts,  the  city's  oldest  public  hous- 
ing project,  where  some  6.000  Mexican-Amer- 
icans live  in  wretched  poverty  and  frequent 
hunger.  Of  all  the  nation's  ethnic  groups-^ 
white,  black,  brown  or  red — the  "Mexicanos" 
are  suspected  by  nutritionists  of  being  most 
vulnerable  to  hunger. 

For  although  there  are  nearly  five  million 
of  them  scattered  through  the  Southwest,  the 
Mexican-Americans  have  generally  been  un- 
demonstrative about  their  misery,  complain- 
ing so  seldom  of  empty  stomachs  that  the 
"Anglos"  (the  non-Mexican  whites)  give 
them  scant  attention.  'Brown  Power"  has 
not  yet  taken  to  the  streets  of  San  Antonio. 

Hungrier  even  than  the  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans, but  less  obtrusive  because  they  are 
smaller  In  number  and  confined  mainly  to 
isolated  wastelands,  are  the  reservation  In- 
dians. Of  the  more  than  300,000  Indians  liv- 
ing on  reservations  by  far  the  largest  tribe 
is  the  Navajo  of  northeastern  Arizona.  Alto- 
gether. 115,000  Navajoe  exist  on  an  arid 
plateau  bigger  than  the  whole  state  of  West 
Virginia. 

THE  LAST  FRONTIEK 

The  western  half  of  this  remote  region, 
the  state's  last  frontier,  was  not  opened  up 
by  roads  until  about  13  years  ago.  Even  today 
there  are  Navajos  who  live  50  miles  from 
the  nearest  improved  road.  Last  year  20  in- 
fants were  brought  in  dead  at  medical  sta- 
tions, according  to  Dr.  George  E.  Bock,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  medl- 
caJ  director,  and  18  of  those  deaths  were  at- 
tributable to  delay  In  reaching  medical  aid. 

At  Tuba  City,  administrative  center  for 
the  western  half  of  the  reservation.  Dr.  Jean 
Van  Duzen,  chief  of  pediatrics  at  the  Indian 
Hospital,  reported  27  cases  of  marasmus  (cal- 
ory starvation)  and  17  cases  of  kwashiorkor 
(extreme  protein  deficiency)  among  Navajo 
children  In  the  last  five  years.  The  high  inci- 
dence of  those  two  rarely  found  diseases 
would  be  considered  fantastic  anywhere  else 
in  the  nation.  Dr.  Van  Duzen  said  that  IS 
of  the  44  victims  died. 

Among  Mexican-Americans  in  the  slums  of 
San  Antonio  the  ravages  of  hunger  may  be 
Ices  spectacular  but  more  degrading.  Father 
Ruiz  said  Mexican-Americans  found  the  wel- 
fare apparatus  unbearably  cold  and  inhuman. 

Fatl^r  Ruiz's  irritation  with  Texas  wel- 
fare was  mainly  a  recent  lowering  of  the  ceil- 
ing on  monthly  welfare  payments  from  $135, 
for  a  family  of  four  or  more,  to  $123. 

"Texas  Is  the  only  state.  I  believe,  that  re- 
quires legislation  every  time  it  wanu  to  raise 
the  level  of  welfare.  A  referendum  to  increase 
the  payments  was  defeated  last  year.  The  cu< 
was  made  because  the  increasing  relief  load 
threatened  to  exhaust  the  welfare  appropria- 
tion. And  now  there  Is  talk  of  another  cut." 
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FOOD   STAMPS   BUN    8HOBT 

M.  took  a  visitor  on  a  tour  of  Alazan- 
A^tche  courts,  a  sprawling  «P»'^"  °f  >°r' 
coCrete  block  buildings  w"h  smaU  apwt- 
m^nts  In  one  home,  sparsely  burnished  but 
"r?  clean,  Mrs.  Jeanne  OuU^rrezUy^^^ov, 
8h7and  her  lour  chUdren  existed  on  $123-a- 
month  welfare  check.  .. 

"I  buy  no  clothes  for  myself,  she  said,  i 
wear  castolts  from  my  mother  and  slster-ln- 

'"Iwh    month    she    paid    $64    to    get    food 

Kly  rin  out  In  about  two  weeks  Portu- 
nately  two  of  the  children  were  getting  free 
lunches  In  school,  she  said. 

The  rent  was  $23  a  month,  plus  »l-20  for 
ext«  utilities  and  50  cents  for  "pest  con- 
trol"  The  baby's  diapers  required  de^nt 
soap",  and  the4  were  pencils  and  "ayons  to 
TLught  for  the  three  daughters  of  school 
aee  There  were  only  two  beds:  the  tnree 
gfrls,  Mrs.  Gutierrez  explained,  "slept  cross- 

"'in  wTr^^piight  was  a  Mrs.  Esplnosa.  found 
wlth^oThUd«n  m  another  tiny  flat.  She 
too  was  eettlng  the  maximum  8123  monthly 
^Ifw"  payment,  out  of  which  she  had  to 
mvlst  $6^8  trget  $128  worth  of  food  stamps 
and  pay  $39  rVnt.  That  left  only  $26  for  all 
other'^expenses.  The  fatnlly  -^^^'l^^^:^^^^^ 
on  tortillas  and  beans.  Three  of  the  children 

"""Nothlnrmturlates    a    Mexican-American 
more   than  to  have  some  Anglo  suggest  to 
?Z  that  all  Ws  troubles  would  vanish  U  he 
would  only  stop  eating  beans  and  tortillas 
and  Bet  on  a  "balanced  diet. 
'  Vyou  have  one  dollar,"  explained  Father 
RUIZ    patiently,   "and    you    can   buy    either 
one  pound  of  meat  or   10  pounds  of  pinto 
beai^   what  are  you  going  to  buy?  You  are 
BOlng  to  flU  the  stomachs  of  your  kids  with 
beans    And    they   call   this   ignorance! 
""••I'd  l^e  to  mJet  the  home  economUt  who 
savs  you  can  take  care  of  10  kids  on  $123 
Tmonth!  It  would  take  a  genius  to  survive 
on  that  amount  of  money" 

He  said  he  had  been  asked  to  appear  on  a 
television  show  called  "Buen  Apetlto  an 
educational  program  intended  to  get  Mexl- 
cam  Off  star?h.  He  had  told  the  pr«»ticers 
that  the  Idea  was  preposterous:  the  poor 
simply  did  not  have  the  means  to  buy  the 

"balanced"  foods.  

Downtown.  Albert  A.  Pena  Jr..  a  Mexican- 
American  member  of  the  B"*'.  '^j-J^ 
tonlo)  county  Commission,  said  he  believed 
there  were  "100.000  hungry  people  In  Bexar 
(pronounced  Bear)  which  has  a  population 
of  about  300.000  (48  per  cent  M«"=«'>-^,f.- 
ican  40  per  cent  Anglo.  12  per  cent  Negro). 
They  are  hungry,  he  said,  because  San 
Antonio  is  a  "a  cheap-labor  town-about 
one-third  of  the  wage  earners  earn  less  than 
?he  accepted  poverty  level  of  $3,000  a  year.' 

CITES     MEXICAN     PSIDE 

Yet  Anglos,  he  said,  cling  tr  the  «»yth  best 
expressed  last  year  by  a  state  welfare  offlc  al . 
"YOU  can  give  a  Mexican  mother  a  bushel  of 
money  and  shell  still  feed  her  chUdren 
beans  and  tortillas."  , 

"This  Is  a  base  canard  and  he  knows  it. 
Commissioner  Pena  said. 

Many  Mexican-Americans  are  too  proud  to 
admit  they  cannot  feed  their  chUdren  prop- 
erlT  Pathlr  Ruiz  explained,  and  are  bruUed 
by  the  coldness  of  welfare  personnel.  So 
"cells "  ^ave  been  set  up  in  the  housing 
project  to  detect  and  report  families  In  trou- 
ble. Rummage  sales  and  bingo  parties  are 
held  to  as^st  the  unfortunate. 

Texas  was  the  first  state  to  complete  a  nu- 
trition study  of  Its  low-income  population 
for  a  national  survey  by  the  United  State. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  findings  confirmed  the  presence  of 
serious  malnutrition  among  the  Mexican- 
American.  Anglo-American  and  Negro  poor. 


in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  in- 
vMtlgators  discovered  an  infant  suffe'»h8 
from  marasmus  and  another  afflicted  with 
what  Dr.  William  M.  McGanlty.  one  of  the 
directors    of    the    survey,    called     "pre-kwa- 

'''The°flndlng8  of  malnutrition  and  of  evi- 
dence of  growth  retardation  among  chlldreii 
^ve^n^  substance  to  rm  earlier  report 
by  Dr  PrancU  J.  Pelrce  of  the  eating  habits 
of  low-mcome  families  In  San  Antonio. 

Dr  Pelrce,  who  Is  an  associate  professor 
at  the  Worden  School  of  Social  Service  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  directed  a 
ft^ff  ofsWdents  and  faculty  in  interviews 
with  967  adults  and  561  chUdren,  most  of 
them  Mexican-Americans. 

TTie  findings  were  somber.  Of  the  children 
studied,  272,  or  nearly  half,  Y«J«J"dge^-/(? 
having  an  Inadequate  diet.  A  total  of  660, 
or  67  |er  cent  of  the  adults,  had  Inadequate 
food  intake  In  the  24  hours  preceding  the 

'"somHntlcs  challenged  the  validity  of  Dr^ 
Pelrce's  survey.  Dr.  Pelrce  said  he  had  great 
conviction"  that  It  was  reliable. 

He  was  pleased  that  the  preliminary  re- 
Dort  of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey  tended 
?o  support  his  bleak  Picture  of  diet  Inade- 
quacy But  he  said  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
tendency  to  "explain  away"  the  exposed  mal- 
nutrition as  the  product  of  'ignorance 

"Let's  face  it."  he  said.  "People  are  hungry 
because  they  are  poor." 

on  the  windswept  Navajo  reservetlon.  In- 
dians are  sufTerlng  the  traumas  o^  converting 
from  a  pastoral  living  to  a  cash  economy. 
Traditionally,  the  Navajos  have  been  sheep 
and  goat  herders.  But  the  land  Is  arid  (It 
takes  10  lousy  acres  to  graze  one  sheep.  Dr. 
V.^  Duzen  explained)  and  the  population 
h^  grown  so  rapidly  that  most  Indians  can 
no  longer  live  on  goats  and  sheep. 


POVEETT  SEEMS  TO  DEEPEN  , 

Efforts  to  bring  Industry  have  had  minimal 
success  providing  a  few  hundred  Jobs,  most- 
ly for  Women.  For  most  of  the  population 
S^verty  seems  to  have  deepened^  ^L^in' 
we  Navajo  sees  about  $400  in  cash  a  year.  In- 
cluding welfare  payments.  Dr.  Van  Duzen 
said  there  were  many  families  with  no  visible 
interne  who  were  kept  aUve  by  charity  from 

***"rr^  not  saying  Navajos  are  dropping  dead 
Of  stTrvTtlon^  sL  sali.  "but  the-  is  hun- 
ger—and  it  shouldn't  happen  in  the  United 

^^in^he  children's  ward.  Dr.  Van  Duzen  ob- 
served Navajo  infants  who  she  feared  had 
suffered  irreversible  brain  damage  from  un- 
dernourishment. The  babies  were  gaining 
weight,  but  some  still  showed  growth  re- 
rardatlon.  Dr.  Van  Duzen  noted  a  three- 
month-old-baby  described  as  'rnarasmlc. 
whose  flesh  hung  loose,  like  an  ojd  mans 
skin,  on  pathetically  thin  arms  and  legs. 

She   said   she   was   convinced    that   many 
were  permanently  stunted  by  hunger^ 

*^me  say  there  are  small  little  kids  that 
won^  grow  because  they  are  Navajos.  she 
Tald  "I  say  these  are  small  little  kids  that 
won't  grow  because  they  haven't  got  food^ 
At  Many  Farms.  Dr.  Robert  Roessel,  Jr. 
p4ldent  of  Navajo  Commtinlty  Co  ^ge  the 
reservation's  first  junior  coUege,  called  mal- 
Lutrmon  one  of  the  most  acute  obstacles  for 
Indian  children  in  classrooms. 

ATTENTION    LIMITED 

"They  look  weak  and  gaunt  to  begin  with," 
he  said   "Their  attention  span  Is  abnormally 

'"^eth'arged  that  some  public  school  super- 
intendents prided  themselv^  on  vlrtuaUy 
AiiminatlnK  free  lunches  for  Indian  children. 
S^ld  this  he  said,  on  the  mistaken  no- 
S^n  that  they  were  "teaching  the  Navajos 
res^SfblUty'Lnd  helping  the  children  ad- 
lust  to  the  world  In  which  they  live.  But 
tS  were  driving  away  Indian  children  un- 
lb!e'  Tpay  $1.5o'a  week  for  lunch^.  h^said 
The  community  college  is  the  first  reserva 


tlon  school  with  an  all-Indian  school  board 
Six  board  members  have  never  been  to  school 
and  the  seventh  has  only  a  second-grade  ed- 
uction. Yet  Dr.  Roessel  said  the  Involvement 
of  Indian  parents  In  the  operation  of  the 
school  had  eliminated  so  many  tensions  and 
h^mitles  that  the  students  were  already 
showing   marked    improvement   In   achieve 

""Tmpo^Tlsnea  Navajos.  he  said,  received 
free  food  under  the  commodities  distribution 
progr^  But  the  commodities  avaUable  were 
"wSlly  inadequate"  and  "didn't  begin  to 

"^At  wTndoTRock,  capital  ot  the  Navajo  na- 
tion. Dr.  Bock,  the  health  service  director, 
spoke  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tering health  over  the  vast  reservation  with 
a  small,  overworked  staff. 

THIRTY-MILE    WALK    WrrH    BABY 

He   told  of  a  woman  who  had  walked  30 
™i?es  from  her  hogan.  the  tradltlona  circula 
hut  made  of  cedar  logs  and  mud,  to  the  near- 
est  traveled  road,  carrying  a  sick  baby. 

He  had  been  urging  the  training  of  at  least 
no  Navajos  as  local  health  aides  who  would 
teach  cert.iin  basic  health  practices  and  prln- 
ctp'es  t^  the  Indians  of  their  localities.  Funds 
fo?  the  project  had  finally  been  allocated,  he 
said,  but  only  for  the  training  of  35  to  40 

^'^Dr'^Bock  mentioned  one  promising  devel- 
opment-the  provision,  since  Christmas  of 
^S^plementarf  rations  for  infants  and  P^g- 
nant  or  lactating  mothers  who  obvlox^ly 
were  malnourished.  Doctors  were  authorized 
To  fill  out  prescriptions  for  food,  he  explained, 
just  as  though  they  were  issuing  prescrip- 
tions for  medicine.  «„„„,Minitr 
And  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  provided  842,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
social  baby  formula  fortified  with  Vitamins 
1^  C  and  D.  niacin,  ribofiavln,  thlam  n,  cal- 
cium, phosphorous  and  Iron  to  be  given  to 

'-'^IZnTX:  year's  suPPly  of  th^  for 
inula  costs  $308,  so  only  about  130  infants, 
or    ust  about  half  of  the  250  to  300  prema- 
°ure  babies  born  each   year  on  the  Navajo 
reservation,  wnil  be  taken  care  of. 


CREATION   OF  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

HON.  EDWARd'j.  patten 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 
Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Depart- 
ment" of   consumer   Affairs   should   be 
created  to  give  the  consumer  permanent 
representation  and  Prot««^^°P;     .,,„.,-„ 
AS  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  legislation 
that  would  establish  such  a  department 
on  a  Cabinet-level,  and  as  a  consumer  I 
believe  that  the  rights  of  consumers  have 
hPen  long  ignored.  Unless  a  department 
?screLlSd.  consumers  wiU  continue  ^  be 
exploited.  A  separate  department,  how- 
ever would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  concentrate  on  consumer  prob- 
lems and  provide  solutions  through  leg- 

^^^Unlu  a*^lSartment  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs becomes  a  reaUty.  I  strongly  be- 
ieve  that  a  consumer  affairs  consultant 
should  serve  the  President  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  should  also  be  in  a  position  to 
5e  completely  independent  of  influence 
by  firms  that  make  consumer  P/oducU^ 
"^Great  progress  was  made  ^  the  90to 
Congress  under  the  vigorous  and  effec- 
Sve  leadership  of  Mi^  Betty  Furn^. 
who  was  President  Johnson  s^f^-^^ 
consultant  in  consumer  affairs.  I  hope 
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that  such  progress  continues  during  the 
administration  of  President  Nixon. 

The  remarkable  consumer  protection 
record  achieved  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson  and  Miss  Pumess,  will 
help  millions  of  people  because  of: 

Truth-ln-lending:  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety:  fire  research  and 
safety:  natural  gas  pipeline  safety;  flam- 
mable fabric  improvements:  wholesome 
meat :  wholesome  poultry :  radiation  con- 
trol: an  auto  Insurance  study;  and 
others. 

Despite  this  notable  record  of  accom- 
plishment, much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Some  of  the  areas  include  the  pro- 
viding of  reliable  electric  power;  whole- 
some fish;  recreational  boat  safety;  safe 
drinking  water;  and  several  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  active — and  still  are — 
in  providing  the  American  people  with 
the  consinner  protection  they  deserve.  I 
believe,  however,  that  one  Member  of 
this  House  deserves  a  special  commenda- 
tion for  Tiis  deep  interest,  outstanding 
ability  and  strong  leadership  in  the  con- 


sumer protection  field — the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roszrthai.). 

The  consumers  of  America  are  grate- 
ful to  him. 


REDUCED  PARES  FOR  PERSONS 
OVER  65 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NCW    JBtSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  my  neighbor  from 
across  the  Hudson  River  (Mr.  Schexter) 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  to  permit  re- 
duced fare  for  persons  over  65  years  of 
age. 

This  would  permit  seniors  to  receive 
the  same  reduced  fares  which  are  offered 
to  servicemen  and  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation have  hit  our  senior  citizens  hard. 
Too  many  among  this  group  Uve  on  small 


fixed  incomes.  Equally  tragic  is  the  fact 
that  many  older  people  live  alone  with 
their  children  married  and  raising  their 
own  children.  And  we  are  such  a  mobile 
society  that  often  great  distances  sepa- 
rate parents  from  their  children. 

If  we  could  make  it  just  a  little  easier 
for  parents  to  see  their  children  and 
grandchildren  would  not  this  be  a  worth- 
while endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  our  senior  citizens 
the  difference  of  a  few  dollars  could  mean 
a  lot  and  a  small  dlscoimt  might  mean 
the  reunion  of  loved  ones.  Could  there  be 
a  more  worthy  cause  than  this?  It  is  in 
our  power,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  legislation  to 
benefit  senior  citizens.  As  a  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
as  principal  sponsor  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  I  have  become  well  aware  of 
his  interest  in  those  Americans  who  have 
passed  their  65th  birthday.  I  hope  all 
Members  of  this  House  will  join  with  us 
In  obtaining  approval  of  this  bill. 


SENATE— Friday,  February  21,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am.  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Pat- 
rick J.  Ryan,  major  general.  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  and  former  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
of  Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Bless  us,  O  Lord,  as  we  assemble  here 
today  to  honor  the  Father  of  our 
Country. 

May  the  spirit  of  dedication,  wisdom, 
courage,  and  statesmanship  with  which 
he  was  blessed  continue  with  our  beloved 
country. 

He  was  brave  in  battle,  humble  in  deal- 
ing with  his  fellowmen,  opposed  to 
tyranny,  strong  in  his  convictions, 
prudent  in  judgment,  steadfast  in  dan- 
ger, and  patient  in  adversity. 

His  was  a  vigilant  heart.  He  loved  his 
country  with  a  love  second  only  to  his 
love  for  God. 

May  this  nobleness  of  spirit  so  com- 
pletely demonstrated  in  the  Father  of 
our  Country  remain  with  us  and  Inspire 
us  to  the  ideals  he  so  completely  exem- 
plified. Amen. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
ceived on  February  20.  1969,  during  the 
adjoiu-nment  of  the  Senate,  imder  the 
order  of  Wednesday,  February  19,  1969. 
which,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  without  being  read,  and 
appropriately  referred. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  to  attend  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Definitive 
Arrangements  for  the  International  Tele- 
communications Satellite  Consortium,  to 
be  held  at  Washington.  D.C.,  from  Feb- 
ruary 24  to  March  21.  1969. 


ANNOUNCEMENT      BY      THE      VICE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGES  RE- 

CEIVED FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

The    VICE   PRESIDENT.    The    Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  sundry  messages 


REPORT  ON  STUDY  OF  HEADSTART 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-75) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received 
on  February  20.  1969.  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1969,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  309  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  directed  the 
President  to  make  a  special  study  of 
whether  responsibility  for  administering 
the  Head  Start  program  should  be  left 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
or  whether  it  should  be  delegated  or 
transferred  to  another  agency.  Congress 
asked  that  a  report  of  this  study  be  sub- 
mitted by  March  1,  1969. 

I  am  submitting  the  report  herewith. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  heads  of  the  Executive 
departments  and  agencies  concerned. 

The  study  concludes  that  Head  Start 
should  be  delegated  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It 
leaves  for  later  determination  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  program  should 
eventually  be  transferreid.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated in  a  message  to  Congress  today. 
I  will  present  a  set  of  recommendations 
before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  a  permanent  status  and  organiza- 
tional structure  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 


nomic Opportunity.  At  that  time,  I  will 
make  a  recommendation  on  whether 
Head  Start  should  be  transferred,  or 
whether  it  should  remain  a  delegated 
program. 

Section  308  of  the  same  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  directed 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  means  by  which 
the  existing  Job  Corps  facilities  and  pro- 
grams might,  if  determined  feasible,  be 
transferred  to  State  or  joint  Federal- 
state  operation.  The  Commissioner  was 
directed  to  report  his  findings  to  Con- 
gress by  March  1,  1969. 

As  my  message  today  indicated,  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  Job 
Corps  will  be  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  effective  July  1.  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  State  or  joint  Federal-state  oper- 
ation is  a  complex  one  which  may  well 
be  affected  by  the  over-all  manpower- 
development  proposals  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  light 
of  these  developments,  and  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  I 
have  asked  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  along 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Manpower,  and  the  Director  of  OEO, 
to  work  with  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  preparing  a  report  re- 
sponsive to  the  Congressional  directive 
to  be  submitted  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  As  directed  by  Congress,  the  Acting 
Commissioner  will  also  consult  with 
other  Federal  officials,  with  State  officials 
and  with  concerned  individuals. 

In  its  request  for  these  studies,  I  rec- 
ognize the  interest  of  Congress  in  a  con- 
stant evaluation  and  review  of  the  way 
in  which  new,  experimental  programs 
are  being  administered,  and  in  the  meas- 
urement of  their  results.  I  welcome  that 
interest.  I  share  it,  and  I  will  attempt 
to  be  responsive  to  it. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  19, 1969. 


February  21,  1969 
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THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived on  February  20.  1969,  under  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
February  19,  1969,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
One  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago. 
Congress  and  the  several  states  adopted 
the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  order  to  cure  cer- 
tain defects — underscored  by  the  elec- 
tion of  1800 — in  the  electoral  college 
method  of  choosing  a  President.  Today, 
our  presidential  selection  mechanism 
once  again  requires  overhaul  to  repair 
defects  spotlighted  by  the  circumstances 
of  1968. 

The  reforms  that  I  propose  are  basic 
in  need  and  desirabiUty.  They  are 
changes  which  I  believe  should  be  given 
the  earUest  attention  by  the  Congress. 
I  have  not  abandoned  my  personal 
feeling,  stated  in  October  and  November 
1968,  that  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
most  popular  votes  should  become  Pres- 
ident. However,  practicality  demands 
recognition  that  the  electoral  system  is 
deeply  rooted  in  American  history  and 
federalism.  Many  citizens,  especially  in 
our  smaller  states  and  their  legislatures, 
share  the  belief  stated  by  President 
Johnson  in  1965  that  "our  present  sys- 
tem of  computing  and  awarding  electoral 
votes  by  States  is  an  essential  counter- 
pMirt  of  our  Federal  system  and  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Constitution  which  rec- 
ognize and  maintain  our  nation  as  a 
union  of  states."  I  doubt  very  much  that 
any  constitutional  amendment  propos- 
ing abolition  or  substantial  modification 
of  the  electoral  vote  system  could  win 
the  required  approval  of  three-quarters 
of  our  fifty  states  by  1972. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
compelling  specific  weaknesses  focused  in 
1968,  I  am  urging  Congress  to  concen- 
trate its  attention  on  formulating  a  sys- 
tem that  can  receive  the  requisite  Con- 
gressional and  State  approval. 

I  realize  that  experts  on  constitutional 
law  do  not  think  alike  on  the  subject  of 
electoral  reform.  Different  plans  for  re- 
form have  been  responsibly  advanced  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  distinguished 
private  groups  and  individuals.  These 
plans  have  my  respect  and  they  merit 
serious  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
I  have  In  the  past  supported  the 
proportional  plan  of  electoral  reform. 
Under  this  plan  the  electoral  vote  of  a 
state  would  be  distributed  among  the 
candidates  for  President  in  proportion  to 
the  popular  vote  cast.  But  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  details  of  this  plan  or  any 
other  specific  plan.  I  will  support  any 
plan  that  moves  toward  the  following 
objectives:  first,  the  abolition  of  individ- 
ual electors;  second,  allocation  to  Presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  each  State  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  a  manner  that  may  more  closely 
approximate  the  popular  vote  than  does 
the  present  system;  third,  making  a  40% 
electoral  vote  plurality  sufficient  to 
choose  a  President. 
The  adoption  of  these  reforms  would 


correct  the  principal  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  I  believe  the  events  of  1968 
constitute  the  clearest  proof  that  priority 
must  be  accorded  to  electoral  college 
reform. 

Next.  I  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
specific  provision  for  the  eventuality  that 
no  presidential  slate  receives  40%  or 
more  of  the  electoral  vote  in  the  regular 
election.  Such  a  situation,  I  believe,  is 
best  met  by  providing  that  a  run-off  elec- 
tion between  the  top  two  candidates  shall 
be  held  within  a  specified  time  after  the 
general  election,  victory  going  to  the 
candidate  who  receives  the  largest  popu- 
lar vote. 

We  must  also  resolve  some  other  un- 
certainties: First,  by  specifying  that  if  a 
presidential  candidate  who  has  received 
a  clear  electoral  vote  plurality  dies  be- 
fore the  electoral  votes  are  counted,  the 
Vice-President-elect  should  be  chosen 
President.  Second,  by  providing  that  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, the  President-elect  should, 
upon  taking  office,  be  required  to  follow 
the  procedures  otherwise  provided  in  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Amendment  for  filling  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Vice-President. 
Third,  by  giving  Congress  responsibility, 
should  both  the  President-elect  and 
Vice-President-elect  die  or  become  un- 
able to  serve  during  this  interim,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection — by  a  new  election 
or  some  other  means — of  persons  to  serve 
as  President  and  Vice-President.  And 
finally,  we  must  clarify  the  situation 
presented  by  the  death  of  a  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice-President  prior  to  the 
November  general  election. 

Many  of  these  reforms  are  noncon- 
troverslal.  All  are  necessary.  Favorable 
action  by  Congress  will  constitute  a  vital 
step  in  modernizing  our  electoral  process 
and  reafflnning  the  flexible  strength  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  20.  1969. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
The  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, received  on  February  20, 1969, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  February  19,  1969,  is  as  follows: 

That  the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S. 
17 )  to  amend  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  the  board  of  the  Communi- 
cations  Satellite  Corp..  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


READING  OP  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRBBS 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order  of  January  24,  1901,  Washington's 
i  arewell  Address  will  now  be  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
who  has  heretofore  been  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  at  the  Secretary's  desk, 
read  the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  Is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  Important  trust.  It  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  appri.se 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
Is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  infiuenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  Is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled be  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
Incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
sen-ices,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  witfi  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
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ertkMU  of  which  •  very  fallible  Judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  uncoiuclous  In 
the  outaet.  of  the  Inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  In  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  In  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day.  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment Is  as  necessary  to  me  as  It  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  percuUar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors. It  h*s. conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for- the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  man- 
ilesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  It  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently.  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism.—the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  Is  yet  a 
stranger  to  It.  ^ 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  cppear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  ooly  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 


encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear 
to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tran- 
quility at  home:  your  peace  abroad:  of 
your  safety:  of  your  prosperity;  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes  and  from  different  quar- 
ters much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as 
this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress 
against  which  the  batteries  of  internal 
and  external  enemies  will  be  most  con- 
stantly and  actively  (though  often  cov- 
ertly and  insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of 
infinite  movement,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estimate  the  immense  value  of  your 
national  union  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immov- 
able attachment  to  it;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as 
of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety 
and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preser- 
vation with  jealous  anxiety;  discounte- 
nancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a 
suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be 
abandoned:  and  Indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt 
to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of 
sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth, 
or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  pa- 
triotism, more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discriminations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  maimers,  habits,  and  po- 
litical principles.  You  have,  in  a  common 
cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together; 
the  independence  and  liberty  you  pos- 
sess, are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and 
joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  conunandlng 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north. 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  Its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  Into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north. 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 


rated: and  while  It  contributes,  In  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation. 
It  looks  forward  to  the  protectirai  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  Is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  Improvement  of 
Interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valu- 
able vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  the  east 
supplies  'equisite  to  its  growth  and  com- 
fort— and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  out- 
lets for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight,  Infiuence,  and  the  future  marl- 
time  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength ;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  mear>s  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
c,er.  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
Rovemment;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  suflQcient  tc  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  Inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  In  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  coimtry,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Unl<Hi,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
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ter  ot  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,—northern  and  southerry— 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.   One  of   the  expedients  ol 
party  to  acquire  Influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions   and   aims   of   other   districts. 
You  carmot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and   in   the   unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  imiversal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un- 
founded were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  Interests  in  regard  to 
the   Mississippi.   They   have   been   wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are.  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  cormect  them  with  aliens? 
To  the  efiQcacy   and  permanency   of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
Is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;   they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  aU  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of   government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,      uninfluenced      and      unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of"  government.— But    the    constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment,  presupposes   the   duty   of   every 
individual     to     obey     the     established 
government. 


All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws  all  combinations  and  associations 
imder  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deUbera- 
tlons  and  actions  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  and  of  fatal  tend- 
ency   They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to 

give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary 
force,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated 
will  of  the  nation  the  will  of  party,  often 
a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  mi- 
nority of  the  community;  and,  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different 
parties,  to  make  the  public  administra- 
tion the  mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and 
incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  whole- 
some plans  digested  by  common  councUs, 
and  modifled  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  yom-  gov- 
errunent  and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadUy  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system:   and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be   directly   overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited,  remember   that   time   and   habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions:— that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country:— that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,    exposes    to    perpetual    change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  Uberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  fraction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 


This  spirit,  unfortunately.  Is  Insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  imder  different  shapes 
in  all  goverrunents,  more  or  less  stifled. 
controUed.  or  repressed;  hut  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  Is  seen  In  Its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism— But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
Individual;  and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  ol 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 

liberty.  ^  ^  .     _ 

Without  looking  f  oi-ward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  viise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  It. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  m  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  not 
and  insuirection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  poUcy  and  the 
will  of  one  counti-y  are  subjected  to  th« 
policy  and  wUl  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries   are   useful   checks   upon   the 
administration  of  the  governmerit    ana 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Uberty. 
This  within   certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monai-- 
chical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence.  If  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
sphit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar  character,   in    governments    purely 
elective.  It  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is 
certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  unifoi-m  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  ks 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
vrithln  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one.  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proncness  to  abuse  n 
which  predominate  In  the  human  heart. 
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is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  Invasions  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  mod- 
ern: some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes.— To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In 
the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates.—But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation:  for  through  this,  in  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yiein. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equal- 
ly with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  It  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life.  If  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  Indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  Influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  govei-nment  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  secuiity,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 


of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  It  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  dimcultles).  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  coiu-se  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
eveSy  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  Is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ment for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  Interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  lunbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, -sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest;  in  cases 


where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  Infusing  Into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justlflcations.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  Injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gliding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  of  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  coimclls! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  Instniment  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  Its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confldence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  nile  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

E^urope  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  r-re  essentially  foreign  to  oxu:  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  \m- 
wise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached   and  distant  situation 
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Invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutraUty  we  may  at  any  tinie 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed- when  beUlgerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us  wUl  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war.  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  coimsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  o^  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rlvalship.  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?  ,  , 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  It;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  there- 
fore, let  those  engagements  be  obwrved 
in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise 
to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,   and    a   liberal   intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences;  consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  Present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  wlU 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  In  view,  that 
it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dis- 
interested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  Itself  in  the  condition  of 
having    given   equivalents   for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
Ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wi.sh;   that  they  will  control  the  usual 


current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  in- 
trigue, to  guard  against  the  Impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  wUl 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated.  ^  _  .  , 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  stlU  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793.  is  the  index  to  my  plan 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  weU  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and 

firmness.  ,  ^  .   ..  „ 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  wui 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent   powers,   has  been   vlrtuaUy 

admitted  by  all.  „„„^„„f 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  It  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  Inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  refiectlons  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endea'vor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settie  and  mature  Its  yet  recent  Insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  Inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes.  .  , 

Though  in  reviewing  the  Incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evUs  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  wiU  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty -five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 

its  service,   with  an   upright  zeal,   the 


faults  of  incompetent  abUities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
Infiuence  of  good  laws  imder  a  free  !40v- 
emment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washington. 

United  States. 

17th  September,  1796. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  On  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Chair  wishes  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  the  traditional 
reading  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress which  has  meaning  to  us  today 
just  as  it  did  when  it  was  given  173  years 

ago. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  or  the  Judici- 
ary I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  lor  Tues- 
day, February  25.  1969,  at  10:30  a.m..  m 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  James  F.  Battin. 
of  Montana,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Montana,  vice  William  J. 
Jamesoii. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland., 
chairman:  myself;  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <  Mr.  Hruska)  . 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  25, 1969 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect,  appreciation 
and  admiration  for  the  Father  of  our 
Country.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
order  of  Wednesday.  February  19.  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o^lock  noon  on  Tuesday.  February 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  10  o'clock  and  «  minutes 
a.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  "Tues- 
dS.  February  25,  1969,  at  12  o  clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  20.  1969.  under  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  February  19.  1969. 

DIPLOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

Walter  H.  Annenberg   of  P«'"J«yl'*"'„»_^ 
be  Ambassaacr  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpo- 
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tentlary  of  the  United  St*t««  of  Amerlo*  to 
OrMkt  BrttAln. 

Jacob  D.  BeajB,  of  New  Jersey,  »  Foreign 
Services  Ofllcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Bztrmordlnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

John  S.  D.  Elsenhower,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Belgium. 

U.S.    DiSTMCT    JlTDCX 

James  P.  Battln,  of  Montana,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Montana 
vice  William  J.  Jameson. 

Small  BtrsiKcss  ADi«insTaATioif 
Hilary  J.  Sandoval,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

D^ASTKrifT  or  Hocsinc  and  Urban 
DeyxLOPMurr 
Lawrence  M.  Cox.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 
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FCOnUL  RiCRWAT  AOM ntI8T«ATION 

Francis  C.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. 

DKPAsni  nrr  or  TaANSPOwrATiON 
Secor  D.  Browne,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

ItrmUTATK  COItMKBCX-COMltlSSIOlr 

Donald  L.  Jackson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  31, 
1973,  vice  Orant  E.  Syphers,  deceased. 

Dkpaktmknt  op  trs  Trxasttkt 
Eugene  T.  Rossldes,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

UNrrco  Nations 
Lt.  Oen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley.  Jr..  019756. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S. 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 7U. 
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In  the  Axmt 

The  following-named  oBlcers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  X),  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grades  as  follows: 
To  he  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Joseph  Chesarek, 
021177,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  US.  Array) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  Eugene  DePuy,  034710, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navt 
Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Edwin  B. 
Hooper,  U.S.  Navy  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  secUon  5231.  I  nominate  him 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  ENDING  POSTAL 
PATRONAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(Prom   the   Fond   du   Lac    (Wis  )    Common- 
wealth Reporter.  Feb.  6.  1969 1 
Ar  LXAST  A  St  AST 
There  are  so  many  things  wrong  with  the 
United  States  postal  service  that  even  a  small 
semblance  of  effort  to  Improve  It  and  meet 
some  of  Its  protjlems  Is  more  than  welcome 
by  the  general  patronizing  public. 

President  Nixon,  at  bis  press  conference 
Wednesday,  announced  that  effective  imme- 
diately, all  poetmastershlps  will  be  removed 
from  the  political  patronage  system.  The 
President  said  It  was  a  historic  decision  to 
eliminate  pcUtlcal  considerations  which  he 
claimed  have  been  traditionally  considered 
In  the  election  of  postmasters  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 

Postmaster  Gen.  Winton  M.  Blount  par- 
ticipated in  the  Nixon  press  conference  at 
which  it  was  claimed  that,  when  future 
vacancies  occur  for  postmasterships  or  rural 
carrier  Jobs,  "The  best  qualifled  candidates 
will  be  appointed,  regardless  of  politics — 
Indeed  without  anyone  even  »'»fctng  the 
candidates'  political  afflUatlon." 

It  is  strange  that  rural  carriers  should  be 
Included  In  the  political  patronage  business, 
but  the  records  of  county  party  committees, 
including  Fond  du  Lac,  are  filled  with  copies 
of  letters  suggesting  donations  on  behalf  of 
the  higher-ranking  candidates  for  every- 
thing from  postmasterships  and  rural  mail 
carriers  to  the  lesser  of  all  positions — the 
janitor  at  the  post  office. 

We  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
senators  and  representatives  and  county 
party  chairmen  from  writing  a  letter  of 
reconunendation  for  a  candidate  under  the 
new  "policy." 

In  all  Job  vacancies  involved  the  three  top 
scorers  only  will  be  considered  after  open, 
compeUtive  civil  service  examinations,  as  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  case  with  all  career  fed- 
eral positions,  the  postmaster  general  said. 


Both  Nixon  and  the  Postmaster  General 
insisted  that  politics  would  play  no  role  in 
the  choice  among  the  three  highest  candi- 
dates for  postal  positions.  They  also  said  that 
no  member  of  Congress — or  politician — 
would  be  called  upon  to  recommend  which  of 
the  top-scoring  candidates  should  be  selected. 

The  White  House.  It  is  claimed,  will  sub- 
mit nominations  on  the  basis  of  its  own  non- 
political  decisions. 

Announcements  by  the  President  and  the 
Postmaster  General  must  be  taken  at  their 
face  value. 

We  stiU  are  convinced  that  Rep.  William  A. 
Stelger  of  the  6th  District  should  continue 
to  press  for  enactment  of  his  proposed  legis- 
lation to  do  away  with  the  present  require- 
ment that  the  Senate  conflrm  nominations 
for  postmasterships. 

I WHBL  editorial,  Feb.  10.  1969 1 
Enoino  Postal  Patbonacs 

President  Richard  Nixon  announced  last 
Wednesday  Immediate  removal  of  all  post- 
master and  rural  mail  carrier  appointments 
from  political  patronage.  Such  appointments 
previously  have  been  made  through  a  system 
Involving  political  favoritism. 

For  several  years,  WHBL  has  edltorlAllzed 
in  favor  of  Nixon's  recent  action.  Several 
congressmen  and  senators  from  Wisconsin. 
Including  Rep.  WUUam  A.  Stelger  of  the  SUth 
District,  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  accomplished  the  same  goal. 

The  President,  making  the  announcement 
Jointly  with  the  Postmaater  General,  Winton 
Blount,  said  th*t  under  "an  historic  new 
postal  policy"  such  appointments  would  be 
made  under  open  examinations  with  the  top 
quallAers  getting  the  Jobs. 

It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  courage  for 
the  political  party  In  power  to  divest  Itself  of 
the  spoils  of  office,  and  all  thinking  Ameri- 
cans should  recognize  the  Integrity  which 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  exhibited  by 
■o  doing. 

But  there  is  more  than  political  power  In- 
volved. The  U.S.  Postal  system  is  in  deep 
trouble.  Inefficiencies  have  crept  Into  the 
organization  over  the  years.  Bureaucratic 
troubles  have  increased  as  the  demand  for 
more  postal  services  has  grown.  Postal  rates 
have  skyrocketed  in  recent  years  with  no 
end  In  sight. 

By  selecting  the  most  competent  men  to 
serve  as  postmasters,  at  least  some  of  these 
problems  can  be  tackled.  It  U  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


But  bolder  action  is  called  for.  A  presiden- 
tial commission  headed  by  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  recommended  that  a  semi- 
private  organization  operate  the  postal  sys- 
tem, similar  to  the  corporation  which  oper- 
ates the  communication  satellites. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Blount  and  the  Nixon 
administration  seriously  consider  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  in  the  months 
ahead. 

New  efficiencies  are  needed.  Better  postal 
service  Is  needed.  Lower  postal  rates  are 
incumbent.  Only  through  better  organiza- 
tion, utilizing  the  principles  of  sound  busi- 
ness practices  can  we  hope  to  save  the  post 
office  from  its  almost  certain  disastrous  fate. 

If  it  is  true  that  "mail  moves  the  coun- 
try." then  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  we 
liad  better  solve  the  postal  problem  without 
delay. 

IWTMJ-TV  editorial.  Feb.  6,  1969] 
It  used  to  be  in  the  changeover  of  occu- 
panu  at  the  White  House  that  "to  the  vic- 
tors belong  the  spoils."  President  Nixon  is 
modifying  this  to  the  extent  that  it  ln>-olves 
postofllce  patronage.  Up  until  now  the  Jobs 
of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  have  been 
handed  out  with  political  considerations  up- 
permost In  mind.  The  system.  In  recent  years, 
has  been  the  target  of  attack  by  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  The  elimination  of  the 
spoils  system  In  the  postofllce  has  had  strong 
bipartisan  support  among  Wisconsin  con- 
gressmen. 

Actually,  the  appointments  throughout  the 
years  have  caused  many  a  headache.  Here 
in  Wisconsin  last  June  five  officers  ol  the 
Marinette  county  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee resigned  because  they  thought  the 
wrong  Democrat  got  the  Job  of  postmaster  at 
Marinette.  Only  recently  former  Lieut-Gov- 
ernor Pat  Lucey  told  Dodge  County  Demo- 
crau  that  they  should  be  "thankful  for  one 
small  blessing  that  comes  to  us  out  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Inaugural.  We  (meaning  the 
DemocraU)  are  freed  of  all  responsibility 
for  postofflce  patronage." 

Well,  the  Republicans  are  now,  too,  be- 
cause of  IJlxon's  action.  The  President  has 
ordered  the  civil  service  commission  to  con- 
duct open  competitive  examinations  for  Job 
vacancies  and  to  nil  them  solely  on  merit. 
Furthermore,  Postmaster-General  Blount  is 
recommending  new  legislation  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  the  senate  conflrm  post- 
master appointments.  President  Nixon  and 
Postmaster  Blount  are  insututing  buslncss- 
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like  practices  to  a  government  department 
that  is  in  dire  need  of  being  run  like  a  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  being  a  haven  for  political 
lackeys. 


NIGERIA  AND  BIAFRA 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or   NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 
Mr.    LOWENSTEIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
have  just  concluded  my  second  journey 
within  6  weeks  to  Nigeria  and  Blafra. 

Until  now,  I  have  refrained  from  pub- 
lic discussions  of  these  trips  and  of  my 
Impressions  of  the  situation  there,  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  thus  be  able  to 
be  more  helpful  in  the  effort  to  increase 
the  flow  of  food  and  drugs  into  the  af- 
flicted areas.  The  effort  to  increase  the 
flow  of  relief  must  remain  a  primary 
concern  of  men  of  good  will,  and  since 
that  problem — the  problem  of  finding 
new  ways  of  getting  relief  in — is  still  at 
a  critical  point.  I  will  limit  comments 
today  to  these  general  observations: 

First.  The  charge  that  the  Federal 
Military  Government  of  Nigeria  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  of  willful  genocide 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  fear  of  geno- 
cide among  many  Biafrans,  however,  is 
very  deep,  and  Is  reinforced  by  continued 
bombings  which  inflict  heavy  civilian 
casualties  on  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  random  basis  not  visibly  connected 
to  military  considerations.  The  effect  of 
these  bombings,  in  addition  to  feeding 
fears  of  genocide  in  Blafra,  has  been  to 
stiffen  the  general  will  to  resist.  This  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  surprising  reaction  in 
view  of  similar  experiences  elsewhere. 

Second.  Suffering  in  Biafra  and  in  the 
war-torn  areas  of  Nigeria  is  acute.  On 
the  Nigerian  side  of  the  front  lines,  re- 
lief operations  have  been  relatively 
effective  in  easing  the  problem  of  star- 
vation, "nie  authorities  in  Lagos  have 
generously  cooperated  with  relief  work- 
ers who  have  sought  to  make  food  and 
medical  supplies  available  to  those  In 
need  regardless  of  tribal  origin  or  polit- 
ical viewpoint.  On  the  Biafran  side,  the 
acute  protein  famine  of  last  summer, 
which  caused  somewhat  more  than  a 
half  million  deaths,  has  been  eased,  but 
the  overall  food  situation  continues  to 
deteriorate.  Carbohydrate  deficiencies 
will  reach  catastrophic  proportions  in 
the  near  future  as  the  last  of  the  seed 
yams  and  casavas  are  consumed,  and 
there  is  in  fact  no  prospect  that  internal 
food  production  in  Biafra  will  be  able 
to  meet  more  than  a  third  of  the  need 
of  the  population  now  residing  in  Biafra. 
That  population  can  reasonably  be  esti- 
mated at  over  7  million  people. 

Third.  Whatever  the  ultimate  political 
or  military  resolution  of  the  conflict,  to 
await  such  a  resolution  as  the  best  way 
to  cope  with  the  relief  problem  is  to  in- 
vite into  existence  an  enormous  grave- 
yard which  must  haimt  the  conscience 
of  the  world  and  dominate  the  future  of 
the  area. 

The  battle  lines  have  in  fsMit,  been 
largely   stabilized   for  several   months. 
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and  there  is  now  no  prospect  of  a  military 
decision  without  great  new  military  ex- 
ertions. The  outcome  of  these  exertions, 
should  they  now  be  forthcoming,  will 
clearly  be  a  major  determinant  of  how 
the  differences  between  Nigeria  and  Bi- 
afra are  ultimately  resolved,  but  unless 
massive  quantities  of  relief  get  into  the 
afflicted  area  in  the  meantime,  this  ul- 
timate solution  may  well  be  the  final  one 
for  a  great  many  people,  who  may  by 
then  be  dead  from  starvation.  So  I  think 
it  would  be  most  irresponsible  to  suggest 
that  there  is  no  need  to  press  for  emer- 
gency relief  efforts  pending  militai-y 
developments. 

Fourth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
happy legacies  and  memories  of  colonial- 
ism make  interventions  by  Western  or 
white  governments  or  groups,  however 
nobly  intentioned,  precarious,  at  best, 
and  potentially  quite  harmful  if  these  in- 
terventions should  appear  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  particular  political  or  militarj' 
results. 

Ultimately,  the  matters  at  issUe  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  people  of 
the  area  involved. 

Fifth.  Nigeria  and  B'afra  are  now 
much  too  far  apart  to  hope  that  accept- 
able conditions  can  be  found  for  an  early 
truce  or  cease-fire,  lei  alone  for  negotia- 
tions that  might  avert  further  efforts  to 
achieve  a  military  resolution  to  the 
conflict. 

We  may  all  continue  to  hope  for  de- 
velopments that  will  make  steps  toward 
peace  possible  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  best  hope 
at  this  time  for  decreasing  suffering  and 
avoiding  greater  tragedies  lies  in  the  ef- 
fort to  find  ways  to  bring  in  relief  which 
are  not  dependent  on  truce,  cease-fire,  or 
successful  negotiations  for  an  end  to  the 
conflict. 

Sixth.  In  this  connection,  the  outpour- 
ing of  compassion  and  concern  among 
people  around  the  world  is  gratifying 
and  helpful.  It  would  be  an  appalling 
indictment  of  the  human  race  were  there 
not  such  concern.  The  great  response  of 
children  and  students  to  the  suffering  of 
faraway  contemporaries  is  especially 
heartwarming. 

In  fact,  this  outpouring  of  compassion 
and  concern  can  provide  the  most  hope- 
ful antidote  to  expanding  tragedy,  if  it 
leads  to  intelligent,  informed,  concerted 
action  by  men  of  good  will  here  and  else- 
where. But  this  action  should  now  be 
concentrated  on  the  proper — and  ur- 
gent— effort  to  implement  programs 
that  will  ease  the  suffering  of  the  civilian 
victims  of  the  war,  not  futile  efforts  to 
impose  political  solutions  on  Nigerians 
or  Biafrans. 

The  notion  that  it  is  somehow  racist 
for  white  people  to  be  concerned  about 
starvation  in  Biafra  puts  the  situatiom 
precisely  backward;  it  would  be  the  ab- 
sence of  such  concern  that  in  fact  would 
be  racist.  To  say  that  because  the  people 
starving  are  black  it  is  no  one's  business 
except  other  people  who  are  black,  would 
be  a  most  pernicious  kind  of  racism. 

Seventh.  From  their  public  state- 
ments— and  private  assurances — the 
Governments  of  Nigeria  and  Biafra 
must  be  assumed  to  be  dedicated  to  find- 
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ing  ways  to  permit  and  expedite  mrs- 
slve  infusions  of  relief  in  the  immediate 
future.  I  can  see  no  value  in  doubting 
the  good  faith  of  either  side  on  this  criti- 
cal question  at  this  critical  moment. 

The  world  will  be  waiting  to  see  which 
side,  if  either  fails,  by  delay,  pretext,  or 
evasion  to  live  up  to  these  assurances. 
We  can  meanwhile  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey  for  allowing  relief  flights  to 
operate  from  its  territory.  If  the  Da- 
homey Government  had  not  responded 
with  such  compassion  and  wisdom,  the 
slack  caused  by  the  sad  decision  of  the 
Government  of  Equatorial  Guinea  to 
cancel  rather  precipitately  such  flights 
from  its  territory  would  have  had  tragic 
consequences  for  countless  additional 
people. 

Eighth.  The  attitude  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration on  these  questions  has  been 
most  encouraging.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  do  much  to  ease 
suffering.  Our  resources  and  skills  should 
be  more  deeply  committed.  Our  good 
offices  should  be  available. 

The  magnificent  efforts  of  Caritas, 
Nordchurch  Aid,  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  have  shown 
that  private  citizens  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations are  capable  of  heroic  efforts 
to  meet  great  needs. 

But  the  need  is  clearly  too  great  to  be 
met  by  private  citizens  and  voluntary 
organizations  alone.  The  policies  and 
energies  of  the  great  international  or- 
ganizations—the U.N.,  the  Common- 
wealth, the  OAU.  OCAM— as  well  as 
those  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other 
concerned  countries,  should  now  be  co- 
ordinated to  bring  about  the  immediate 
acceptance  and  implementation  of  a 
massive  emergency  relief  program. 

We  are  at  the  point  where  the  next 
fortnight  will  tell  whether  the  appalling 
specter  of  enormous  additional  numbers 
of  people  needlessly  dead  from  and  crip- 
pled by  hunger  and  disease  is  to  hang 
over  the  rest  of  this  century. 

The  intricacies  of  finding  a  way  to  set 
food  in  to  the  afflicted  areas  can  be  re- 
solved if  the  forces  of  good  will  in  and  out 
of  Nigeria  and  Biafra  join  in  the  deter- 
mination to  resolve  them.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  will  not  be  done  in  view 
of  what  is  at  stake. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  this  week  have  spoken 
in  hwior  of  the  5 1st  annlversarj'  of  Lith- 
uanian independence. 

Lithuania  is  a  proud  nation,  and  the 
Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people.  Every 
day  that  the  Lithuanian  people  are  de- 
nied the  freedom  and  independence  they 
once  enjoyed  is  a  cause  for  shame. 
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It  WM  In  February  1261,  more  than 
seven  centuries  ago,  that  Lithuania  was 
established  as  an  independent  state.  It 
was  on  February  16,  1918,  after  centuries 
of  Independence,  that  the  Lithuanians 
broke  the  bonds  of  Russian  domination 
and  German  occupation  and  declared 
their  nation  free  and  independent. 

But  in  June  1940,  in  direct  violation  of 
a  treaty  with  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  Union 
occupied  the  Baltic  States.  Ever  since 
then  the  Lithuanians  have  been  forced 
to  live  under  the  Soviet  yoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
extraction  are  among  our  most  patriotic 
and  industrious  citizens.  Let  us  Join  with 
them  In  the  hope  that  Lithuanians  again 
will  see  their  mother  country  free — and 
Independent,  as  she  deserves  to  be. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


-      HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rf3>RESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  prize-winning  speech 
delivered  by  William  Jockheck  in  the 
South  Dakota  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. 

It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to 
know  that  there  are  young  people  like 
Bill  who  cherish  our  American  freedom 
and  accept  the  responsibilities  that  ac- 
company it.  It  is  a  welcome  contrast  to 
the  radical  demonstrators  on  college 
campuses  who  demand  complete  freedom, 
without  regard  for  the  Interests  of  others 
and  without  any  regulations. 

I    urge    my    colleagues    to    read    Bill 
Jockheck's  speech  which  follows: 
PknooM's  Chaxxsncs 

We  have  Just  come  from  a  field  of  battle. 
In  that  battle  we  have  selected  a  president. 
But  In  this  regular  phenomenon  there  Is 
something  singularly  unusual.  That  Is  the 
field  on  which  the  battle  Is  fought,  a  back- 
ground of  freedom  with  a  structure  of  de- 
mocracy. 

This  field  Is  of  great  value  but  members 
of  my  generation  are  losing  sight  of  just 
how  valuable  and  how  dangerous  such  a 
field  can  be.  The  last  two  generations  know 
all  too  well  the  cost  of  freedom,  and  in  their 
struggles  to  preserve  it  they  saw  it  as  a 
glowmg  gift,  an  end  In  itself,  to  hand  to 
their  children. 

But  he  knows  not  freedom  whose  freedom 
has  not  been  threatened.  Freedom  means 
nothing  lest  those  having  it  be  threatened 
with  its  loss.  It  Is  only  In  this  way  one  can 
know  the  meaning  of  freedom.  Just  as  one 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  hunger  until 
he  has  been  starving:  one  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  freedom  until  he  has  been  with- 
out it. 

Thus  today,  the  threat  to  freedom  Is  not 
from  without  so  much  as  from  within.  Since 
my  generation  has  known  nothing  but  free- 
dom, we  take  it  for  granted.  What  Is  worse, 
many  keep  grabbing  for  more  and  more  of 
their  so-called  freedoms  They  want  freedom 
from  morals,  freedom  from  work,  freedom 
irom  laws. 

Thee*  Individuals  can  be  seen  in  demon- 
strations from  coast  to  coast  Somehow,  they 
believe  they  deserve  complete  freedom. 
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They  are  not  concerned  about  how  their 
freedoms  affect  others.  Many  times  the  limits 
of  freedom  are  described  thus:  your  freedom 
to  swing  your  arm  stops  just  short  of  the  end 
of  my  nose.  This  means  nothing  to  growing 
numbers  of  young  people.  They  think  It  Is 
their  right  to  be  able  to  destroy  public  and 
priTate  property,  hold  public  officials  and 
demand  exemption  from  the  laws.  Their 
freedoms  are  one-sided.  If  the  freedoms  they 
expect  were  granted  for  all,  there  would  be 
anarchy.  But  anarchy  results  In  elimination 
of  lights  and  protections.  Freedom  can  only 
exist  within  the  bounds  of  regulations.  Free- 
dom must  be  restricted  or  there  can  be  no 
freedom  for  the  majority. 

These  facts  are  Ignored  by  those  idealistic 
and  Impractical  youths  who  have  known 
nothing  but  freedom.  This  generation  raised 
In  permissiveness  can  not  see  beyond  their 
own  desires.  To  them,  freedom  is  theirs.  They 
fail  to  s«e  the  situation  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  What  would  happen  if  these 
•o-called  freedoms  were  given  to  all? 

These  IndlvlduaU  have  failed  to  see  what 
freedom  is.  Freedom  is  not  a  golden  god  to  be 
worshiped.  It  Is  a  tool  A  tool  with  which  we 
can  Improve  ourselves,  our  society  and  our 
world.  But  like  all  tools  it  can  also  be  used 
as  an  Instrument  of  destruction  as  well  as 
construction. 

Freedom  can  be  easily  compared  to  atomic 
energy  in  this  sense.  The  atom  used  for  peace 
has  practically  no  limits  on  what  It  can  do. 
It  can  power  our  cities,  light  and  heat  our 
homes,  create  mutants  for  greater  produc- 
tivity and  on  and  on  the  list  goes.  But  as  a 
tool  of  destruction  It  is  also  unparalleled  In 
Its  potential. 

So  it  is  with  freedom.  Properly  used  la 
moderation,  with  respect  for  the  rIghU  of 
others  and  not  just  our  rights,  freedom  and 
democracy  can  lead  to  peaks  of  prosperity 
and  peace,  but  If  freedom  Is  only  taken,  with- 
out respect  to  responsibility.  It  can  be  just 
as  destructive  as  any  bomb.  Those  who  want 
freedom  without  responsibility  have  faUed. 
They  will  turn  freedom  Into  a  destructive 
force  But  to  take  freedom  and  willingly  ac- 
cept its  responsibilities,  to  use  it  in  appro- 
priate moderation,  with  respect  for  others, 
this  Is  freedoms  challenge. 
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PUTTING  CURBS  ON  MAILINGS  OP 
PORNOGRAPHIC  MATTER  TO 
MINORS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TOBJC 

IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
has  been  working  diligently  In  its  effort 
to  deal  with  the  continuing  problem  of 
ot>scene  material  that  is  being  sent 
through  the  mails,  particularly  to  our 
young  people. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  difficult  matter,  but  it  is 
clear  that  further  action  is  necessary. 

I  am  introducing  a  proposal  today 
which  I  am  convinced  will  provide  tighter 
control  over  the  mailing  of  objectionable 
material  to  minors. 

My  bill  will  impose  a  stricter  ban  on 
the  use  of  the  mails,  in  any  way.  for  the 
solicitation,  sale,  delivery  or  distribution 
of  pornographic  material  to  a  minor. 

The  same  ban  would  apply  on  mailings 
to  any  person  with  whom  a  minor  resides. 

This  new  authority  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  with  enforcement  provision. 


is  aimed  directly  at  the  area  of  greatest 
concern:  The  continuing  unsolicited 
mailings  to  our  young  people. 

In  trying  to  curb  the  flow  of  smut,  I 
feel  it  is  essential  that  the  law  spells  out 
in  detail  exactly  what  tjrpe  of  material 
is  objectionable  and  should  be  banned 
from  the  mails.  Such  standards  are  a 
vital  feature  of  my  bill. 

The  Federal  antipandering  law,  which 
originated  in  our  committee,  has  been  in 
operation  nearly  a  year,  and  has  proven 
its  worth  in  giving  recipients  of  such  mail 
a  way  in  which  to  halt  further  solicita- 
tions. 

Since  last  April,  the  Department  has 
received  nearly  170,000  complaints  about 
material  which  the  recipients  considered 
to  be  of  the  smut  variety. 

Acting  on  these  complaints,  the  De- 
partment was  able  to  order  the  removal 
of  names  from  the  mailing  lists,  imder 
threat  of  referral  of  individual  cases  to 
the  Justice  Department. 

What  we  aim  to  do  in  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  is  to  stop  im- 
solicited  mailings  to  minors  at  their 
source.  Certainly,  my  proposal  should 
provide  a  strong  deterrent  to  random 
mailings  to  homes. 


NOW  IT'S  ROTC  THEY'RE  AFTER 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  J969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  college 
campuses  across  our  great  country  are  to- 
day being  disrupted  by  students  who 
think  they  are  better  qualified  to  run  the 
schools  than  experienced  administrators 
are.  These  militants  represent  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  total  number  of 
students  in  our  colleges.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  college  students  are  sincere, 
hard-working  young  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  prepare  themselves  for  the  future. 
But  in  many  places,  these  students  have 
had  their  education  disrupted  and  de- 
layed for  months  by  those  who  are  more 
intent  on  promoting  discord  and  violence. 

One  of  the  many  issues  which  these 
militants  use  as  an  excuse  for  their 
anarchy  is  the  Reserve  Officers  Ti-aining 
Corps.  Students  and  faculty  membei-s 
alike  have  raised  opposition  to  military 
training  at  our  colleges,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, have  succeeded  in  having  ROTC 
eliminated  from  the  curriculum. 

As  one  who  received  a  commission 
through  ROTC,  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  program.  It  distresses  me  to  see 
it  being  devalued  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing our  military  services  with  trained  and 
educated  officers.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
support  our  ROTC  program,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  publicly  express  their  support. 

The  Talladega  Daily  Home  is  also  con- 
cerned about  tills  matter,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  wliich  appeared  in  that  paper 
recently: 

Now  It's  ROTC  They're  After 

The  rabblerousers  are  now  taking  off  after 
the  Reserve  OtBcers  Training  Corps. 
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Not  satisfied  with  all  they  have  been  pro- 
testing and  demonstxaUng  about  on  the 
campuses,  some  of  the  screwball  student* 
and  faculty  members  are  now  chaUenglng  the 
ROTC  the  organization  that  has  done  so  weu 
through  the  years  in  providing  officer  mate- 
rial to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

This  year,  for  example,  there  are  more  than 
270  000  men  enrolled  In  the  corps  program. 
More  than  330  colleges  are  parUclpaUng. 
Under  this  program  the  Army  will  be  sup- 
plied with  50  per  cent  of  it*  officers,  35  per 
cent  of  the  Navy's  and  30  per  cent  of  the  Air 

Students  who  sign  up  for  ROTC  and  who 
finish  the  program  are  commissioned.  In  the 
Army  they  serve  two  years.  In  the  Navy  three 
and  in  the  Air  Force  four  years.  By  taking 
mUltary  training  while  in  college  the  boys 
succeed  In  getting  a  better  education  and  the 
military  has  a  steady  source  of  officer  mate- 
rial Those  who  sign  for  the  Air  Force  pay  a 
penalty  In  that  they  must  serve  four  years, 
whereas  If  they  had  volunteered  the  term 
would  have  been  much  shorter,  but  also  as 
a  private.  Proportionately,  the  same  l£  true 
of  the  other  services. 

Military  officials  are  pooh-poohing  the  pro- 
testors. They  are  "beatniks",  the  military 
folks  say.  However,  college  officials  and  stu- 
dents should  be  on  the  alert  to  spot  organized 
opposition  to  the  ROTC  for  It  borders  on  the 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  demonstra- 
tions, and  there  seems  to  be  a  tinge  of  Com- 
munist leanings.  Let's  watch  it. 


RED  SKELTON  EXPLAINS  OUR 
PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  20,  1969 
Mr.  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  often 
it  is  that  we  let  the  signiflcance  of  famil- 
iar words  escape  us  temporaiily. 

On  one  of  his  recent  television  pro- 
grams, Red  Skelton,  one  of  the  worid's 
great  clowns,  gave  a  pointed  example 
which  he  recalled  from  his  childhood. 

This  wonderful  story,  told  with  all  the 
emphasis  and  sincerity  which  Mr,  Skel- 
ton can  muster  whether  he  be  comical  or 
serious,  gives  real  meaning  to  the  words 
we  all  know  so  well,  that  comprise  our 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Even  In  printed  form,  the  Skelton 
story  has  impact  and  is  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion—including his  pointed  closing  com- 
ment. 

The  text  of  Red  Skelton's  explana- 
tion on  his  January  14  program  was  re- 
printed in  the  February  15  TV  Topics 
supplement  of  the  Buffalo,  N,Y.,  Evening 
News,  as  follows: 

How    SKELTON    EXPIAINED    PLEDGE    OF 

Allegiance 

Getting  back  to  schools,  I  remember  a 
teacher  I  had.  I  only  went  through  the  7th 
grade  In  school.  I  left  home  at  10  years  old 
because  I  was  hungry.  I'd  work  In  the  sum- 
mer and  go  to  school  In  the  winter. 

I  remember  this  one  teacher.  To  me,  he 
was  the  gr«ate8t  teacher,  a  real  sage  of  my 
time  He  had  such  wisdom.  We  were  aU  re- 
citing the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  and  he 
walked  over.  Mr.  Lasswell  was  his  name  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lasswell.  He  said: 

"I've  been  Ustenmg  to  you  hoi's  and  girls 
recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  al'  semester, 
and  It  seems  as  though  It  Is  becoming  mo- 
notonous to  you.  If  I  say,  may  I  recite  It  and 
try  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  each 
word. 
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"I—mB  an  individual,  a  committee  of  one. 

"Pledge— dedicate  all  of  my  worldly  goods 
to  give  without  self-pity. 

"Allegiance — my  love  and  my  devotion. 

"To  the  flag — our  standard.  Old  Glory,  a 
symbol  of  freedom;  wherever  she  waves,  there 
is  respect  because  your  loyalty  has  given  her 
a  dignity  that  shouts  freedom  Is  everybody's 

Job.  . 

"Of  the  united— that  means  that  we  have 

all  come  together.  ^   ,  ^ 

"States — Individual  conununltles  that  have 
united  into  48  great  states;  48  individual 
communities  with  pride  and  dignity  and  pur- 
pose, all  divided  with  Imaginary  boundaries, 
yet  united  to  common  purpose,  and  that's 
love  for  country. 

"And  to  the  republic— repubUc,  a  state  in 
which  sovereign  power  Is  invested  in  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  people  to  govern; 
and  government  Is  the  people  and  It's  from 
the  people  to  the  leaders,  not  from  the  lead- 
ers to  the  people. 

"For  iDhich  it  stands. 

"One    nation— the    nation,    meaning,    so 

blessed  by  God.  ^,  .^  ^ 

"/ndivisib/e— Incapable  of  being  divided. 

"With  liberty— which  Is  freedom  and  the 
right  of  power  to  live  one's  own  lUe  without 
threats,  or  fear  or  some  sort  of  retaliation. 

"And  justice— the  principle  or  quality  of 
dealing  fairly  with  others. 

"For  o»— which  means,  boys,  and  girls. 
It's  as  much  your  country  as  It  Is  mine. 

"And  now,  boys  and  girls,  let  me  hear  you 
recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation,  indivis- 
ible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Since  I  was  a  small  boy,  two  states  have 
been  added  to  our  country  and  two  words 
have  been  added  to  the  Pledge  of  AUeglance: 
"Under  God."  Wouldn't  It  be  a  pity  if  some- 
one said,  "That's  a  prayer"  and  thatwould 
be  eliminated  from  schools,  too?         ; 
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THE  PLOT  AGAINST  DEFENSE 


L    CPL.  BOBBY  D.  ROGERS  KILLED 
IN  VIETNAM 


LONG 


HON.  CLARENCE  D. 

OF    lfARTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
L  Cpl.  Bobby  Dale  Rogers,  an  outstand- 
ing  young   man   from   Maryland,   was 
killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  his  courage   and   honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  foUowmg  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record: 
L.  Cpl.  Bobbt  D.  Rogers  Killed  bt  Viet 
Land  Mine 


Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Bobby  Dale  Rogers,  a 
former  honor  student  at  Glen  Burnle  High 
School,  has  been  killed  In  combat  Ui  Viet- 
nam,   the    Defense    Department    announced 

Corporal  Rogers,  20,  lived  on  Magothy  road 
m  Pasadena,  Md. 

He  served  as  a  squad  leader  In  Company 
K  3d  Division,  26th  Marines.  Drafted  In 
April,  1968,  he  had  been  sent  to  Vietnam 
last  October. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nouncement. Corporal  Rogers  and  three 
other  marines  were  killed  when  one  of  them 
stfipped  on  a  land  mine  while  on  patrol  near 
Quang  Nam  last  Friday. 

After  graduating  wltU  honors  from  high 
school  m  1966,  Corporal  Rogers  worked  for 
the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company  as 
an  apprentice  cable  splicer. 

He  U  survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Thelma 
R.  Rogers,  and  a  brother,  Danny  B.  Rogers, 
both  of  Pasadena. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
small  militant  group  of  malcontents  can 
become  so  brazen  as  to  plot  against  our 
Government  defending  its  own  people 
from  destruction,  one  wonders  if  treason 
and  genocide  are  any  less  actionable  be- 
cause the  culprits  are  scholars,  ministei-s, 
or  officials? 
Whose  purpose  do  they  serve? 
I  include  a  column  by  Alice  'Widener 
from  Humsui  Events  for  February  22, 
1969,  as  follows: 
March  4  Strike  Proposed:  The  Plotting 
Against  Our  Miutary  Defenses 
(By  Alice  Widener) 
Acting  together  In  a  plot,  a  leftist  group  of 
graduate  students  and  professors,  at  Massa- 
chusetts  Institute   of   Technology   In   Cam- 
bridge and  elsewhere.  Is  trying  to  organize  a 
nationwide  strike  of  sclenUsts  and  engineers, 
March   4.    1969,   against   our   mlUtary  forces 
and   the   industrial   corporations  that  con- 
struct our  military  defenses.  The  aim  of  Uie 
plot  is  to  set  our  scientists  and  engineers 
against  the  milltarj'  and  the  policies  of  Uie 
U.S.  government. 

The  octopus-like  tentacles  of  the  plotters 
reach  from  the  Office  of  the  MTT  Provost,  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner,  former  science  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy  and  longtime  advocate  of 
U.S.  unilateral  disarmament,  to  universities 
throughout  our  nation,  to  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic's  lefUst  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  to  the  marble  halls  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Supreme  Court, 

On  Jan.  10,  1969,  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  top  scientists,  researchers,  professors 
and  corporation  engineers  throughout  our 
nation: 

"Science     Action     Coordinating 
Committee,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology, 
Combrtdsre,  Mass.,  January  10, 1969. 
"Dear  Friend:  As  a  scientist  and  an  active 
worker  for  peace  you  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  a  group  of  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents at  MTT  arc  organizing  against  the  cur- 
rent trend  towards  Increasing  military   In- 
volvement in  scientific  research.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Science  Action  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee has   been   formed   and  has   received 
wide-spread  support  m  the  scientific  com- 
munity at  MTT  and  elsewhere. 

"We  have  set  aside  a  day,  March  4th,  to  be- 
gin a  vigorous  Involvement  with  these  issues 
and  during  that  day  we  propose  that  scien- 
tists and  engineers  at  MIT  and  elsewhere 
pause  in  their  normal  research  activities  and 
join  us  for  a  day  of  critical  discussion  and 
seU-evaluaUon.  The  idea  has  received  wide- 
spread and  enthusiastic  support  from  the 
scientific  community  at  MIT  and  all  a\'ei  Uie 
ooimu-y.     ^ 

"We  are  enclosing  a  call  describing  our 
motives  .  .  .  as  weU  as  a  statement  prepared 
bv  the  Industry  Liaison  Committee. 

-Strong  support  by  scientists  and  engineers 
working  for  industry  is  desirable  because  of 
the  part  played  by  industry  in  promoting  the 

military  uses  of  science "  ,       ,  ,^ 

Pour  days  before  sending  out  the  fore- 
going letter,  the  Science  Action  Co-ordinat- 
ing committee  (SACC)  issued  a  "progress  re- 
Dort"  (Jan.  6.  1969)  that  stated  the  group 
^as  formed  "with  the  primary  purpose  rf 
organizing  a  one-day  research  strike  on 
March  4,  1969.  The  official  sponsoring  organi- 
zauon  for  thU  project  U  '»oVf\^'^°A^ 
concerned  Scientists.  .  .  ."  Coordinator  of  the 
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SACC  Comxnltu*  at  ICT  U  Joel  relg«nb«um: 
Klliot  B«lMoo  U  In  cbAffa  of  lnt«r-unlT«nlty 
action. 

Oa  March  4  memban  of  the  naUonwtd* 
■trika  group  will  bold  regional  meetings  to 
be  addreaaed,  according  to  preaent  achedulea. 
by  Nobel  Prize  winners  Hana  Bethe  of  Cor> 
nell  and  Oeorge  Wald  or  Harvard:  by  Oar 
Alperovltz.  a  Socialist  Scholar,  by  Sen.  Oeorge 
McOovern  (D.-SD.)  and  othera. 

The  main  objective  of  the  MIT  and  afBll- 
ated  group*  (who  are  cloaely  In  touch  with 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions through  Jerome  Wleaner,  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  and  others)  Is  creation  of  "a  polit- 
ically active  scientific  community  working 
outside  of  government  and  mobilizing  popu- 
lar support"  to  set  scientists,  engineers 
and  reaearchers  against  the  allegedly  "de- 
structive" defense  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  Dlotters'  chief  propnganda  aim, 
at  present,  is  to  stop  our  country  from  build- 
ing an  an tl- ballistic  missile  system.  The 
Soviet  Union  already  has  one.  It  createa  a 
military  security  gap  In  favor  of  the  Com- 
nunlsts.  The  over-all  aim  of  the  plotters  la 
unllateiU' disarmament  of  the  United  Stataa. 

At  thfe'denter  of  the  antt-AB&C  campaign 
Is  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  On  Nov.  1.  1068.  It  sent  a  letter 
to  presidents  of  major  Inrluatnal  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  defense  work  announcing  "a 
public  discussion."  November  19-20.  In  New 
York  City  on  "ABM:   Tea  or  No?" 

Chairman  of  the  November  19  meeting  at 
the  Hilton  Hotel  was  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  who  abandoned  a  dis- 
passionate role  to  make  a  one-sided  opening 
statement.  "My  lay  Judgment."  said  Justice 
Douglas.  "Is  that  the  manufacture  of  thee* 
systems  of  mlssUe  defense  will  make  the 
military-Industrial  complex  rich,  will  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  huge  piles  of  junk, 
and  will  be  meaningless  in  terms  of  survival." 

On  November  20  the  Center  held  a  closed 
meeting  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  from  which 
the  press  was  barred.  The  secret  talks  werr 
attended  by  four  members  of  the  Center  staff 
Including  W.  H  Perry  and  Harvey  Wheeler, 
who  are  notoriously  antl-U.Sjigovernment 
and  antl-U.S  military  In  foreign  policy  and 
defense  matters. 

Among  others  present  were  Dr.  Jerome 
Wlesner;  Sen.  George  McOovern:  Gen.  Leon 
Johnson,  who  Is  In  favor  of  ABM:  longtime 
Socialist  Adolph  Berle;  Prof.  I.  I.  Rabl  of 
Columbia  University,  participant  In  Pugwaah 
conferences  sponsored  by  Cyrxis  Eaton,  Lenln 
Peace  Prize  winner:  and  Prof.  Pranz  Shur- 
mann  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  a  Socialist  Scholar. 

The  edited  version  of  their  secret  discus- 
sion Is  being  published  this  month  by  the 
Center  In  a  paper  entitled  "ABM:  Yes  or  No?" 
Of  course,  the  "noes"  have  It:  the  Center 
wears  a  flgleaf  of  objectivity  to  maintain  Its 
tax-exempt  status,  but  It  has  Issued  over 
the  years  a  stream  of  antl-U.S.  military, 
prounllateral  U.S.  disarmament  literature. 

The  Center's  plan  to  try  to  stop  construc- 
tion of  an  American  ABM  system  was  for- 
mulated as  soon  as  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration proposed  building  a  "thin  system," 
after  It  became  known  the  Soviets  already 
had  a  thick  one.  When  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  strengthen  U.S. 
military  defenses,  the  Center  intensified  Its 
anti-ABM  propaganda,  using  Dr.  Wlesner, 
former  science  adviser  to  President  Kennedy, 
as  a  prime  spokesman.  Behind  the  scenes. 
Wlesner  Is  supporting  the  leftist-radical  Sci- 
ence Action  Coordinating  Committee's 
"strike"  of  scientists  and  engineers,  March  4. 
1969.  against  our  government  and  Industrial 
defense  establdhments.  According  to  the 
Boston  Globe.  Dr.  Wlesner  will  kick  off  the 
strike  on  the  evening  of  Bdarch  3.  along  with 
leftist  Prof.  Noam  Chomsky. 

Signers  of  the  March  4  strike  call  at  MIT 
Include  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 
chemistry,    biology,   and   physics:    prof* 
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of  aeronautical  engineering,  of  mathematics. 
economics,  and  electrical  engineering.  The 
MTT  Science  Action  Coordinating  Group  Is  In 
touch  with  Prof.  Melvln  Rosenberg  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  with  Prof.  Charles 
Schwartz  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  The  SACC  also  is  cooperating  with 
the  revolutionary  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  the  Socialist  Scholars. 

Under  the  alleged  moral  Justification  that 
scientists  and  engineers  should  refuse  to  take 
part  In  "destructive"  military  research,  the 
plotters  against  an  Amsrlcan  ABM  system 
and  U.S.  military  <M«nM  are  trying  to  per- 
suade such  professionals  to  divorce  them- 
selves from  U.S.  government-sponsored  ac- 
Uvltles. 

In  the  light  of  the  Soviet  military  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  of  the  growing  Soviet 
nuclear  threat  In  space  and  on  the  seas.  In- 
cluding the  Mediterranean,  the  American 
people  ought  to  inform  themselves  about  the 
true  aim  of  all  Intel  lectutUs  sponsoring  the 
March  4  strike  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
The  only  ones  who  could  possibly  benefit 
from  such  a  strike  are  our  Communist  foes. 
Those  certain  to  suffer  from  Impaired  US. 
military  defense  are  American  men.  women 
and  children. 


THE  HOPELESS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   MCW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1969 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  timely 
editorial  today's  New  York  Times  points 
out  the  ludlcrousness  of  rechristening 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. The  new  name  will  not  change 
its  character,  but  the  broadened  man- 
date proposed  in  House  Resolution  89 
will  extend  its  Jurisdiction  and,  the 
sponsors  hope,  render  it  less  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  Instead  of  giving  this 
committee  greater  latitude  to  indulge  in 
Its  familiar  tactics,  the  House  sliould 
write  a  finis  to  its  30-year  career.  The 
New  York  Times  observes,  "Like  the 
committee  itself,  this  proposal  is  wholly 
without  merit." 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.   18.   1909 1 
Thz  Hopeless  CoMifrrrEC 

The  House  of  Representatives  considers 
today  a  resolution  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
redefine  Its  mandate.  Like  the  committee  it- 
self, this  proposal  is  wholly  without  merit. 

It  would  obviously  do  no  good  to  change 
its  embarrassing  name  to  the  more  decorous 
"Committee  on  Internal  Security"  If  the 
conunlttee  does  not  also  change  its  ways. 

Representative  Richard  Ichord  of  Missouri, 
the  committee's  new  chairman  and  sponsor 
of  the  proposal  to  rechrlsten  it  and  restate 
Its  Jurisdiction  has  candidly  conceded  that 
the  principal  purpose  of  the  redefinition  is 
to  assist  the  committee  In  Its  endless  Jousting 
with  the  courts.  Mr.  Ichord  believes  that  the 
present  "vague  language  Is  In  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  many  restrictive  court  deci- 
sions." 

Certainly  the  group*  record  In  and  out  of 
the  courts  Is  dismal.  Of  the  133  contempt 
citations  issued  by  the  committee  between 
1950  and  I960,  only  nine  resulted  In  con- 
victions. In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  has  reported  only  five  bills  that  became 
law.  Yet  every  year  it  gets  what  is  a  huge  ap- 
propriation by  comparison  with  other  Con- 
gressional committees  Its  staff  of  46  per- 
sons, for  example.  Is  more  than  twice  as  large 
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as  that  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  considers  roughly  one-flfth  of  all  the 
bills    Introduced   In    the   House   every   year. 

Even  by  its  own  misguided  standards,  the 
committee  Is  a  failure.  The  only  real  func* 
tlon  it  seems  to  serve  is  to  provide  publicity 
and  a  platform  for  various  crackpots  and 
fanatics  of  both  the  extreme  left  and  the 
extreme  right. 

Many  membei%  ol  the  House  are  backing  a 
substitute  offered  by  Representative  John 
Culver  of  Iowa  to  transform  HUAC  Into  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
This  would  be  a  modest  Improvement.  But 
the  House  would  do  better  to  admit  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  collisions  with 
the  courts  that  "un-American"  and  "sub- 
versive" are  terms  that  defy  definitions.  By 
any  name,  this  is  a  hopeless  committee  on 
a  hopeless  quest. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  THE 
RIGHT  TO  DISSENT:  THE  SEPARA- 
TION OF  LIBERTY   AND  LICENSE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or   NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  dissent  Is  precious  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  American  democracy.  In- 
deed, we  believe,  it  Is  not  only  the  right, 
but  also  the  duty,  of  citizens  to  speak 
out  on  issues  In  which  they  have  either 
strong  interest  or  moral  concern.  Our 
greatest  patriots  and  philosophers  have 
encouraged  us  conscientiously  to  perform 
this  duty.  Jefferson  declared  that  the 
tree  of  liberty  must  periodically  be 
watered  by  the  blood  of  patriots,  even 
as  Thoreau  pronounced  it  "not  desirable 
to  cultivate  a  respect  for  law  so  much  as 
for  the  right."  We  have,  as  a  nation, 
been  molded  by  the  individualistl::  con- 
cept of  self-determination  and  self-reli- 
ance. Thus  did  Emerson  declare,  in  the 
spirit  of  frontier  America: 

To  believe  your  own  thought,  to  believe 
that  what  la  true  for  you  in  your  private 
heart  Is  true  for  all  men — that  Is  genius. 

Translated  into  political  terms,  this 
means,  according  to  J.  R.  Wiggins: 

That  there  Is  ...  a  duty  [to  dissent  from 
the  policy  of  government  when  that  policy 
seems  to  the  individual  citizen  to  constitute 
a  departure  from  national  Interest  or  moral 
rectitude) — that  .  .  .  such  a  duty  .  .  .  lathe 
very  essence  of  self-government,  the  very 
vital  spark  of  a  democratic  system.  A  people 
devoid  of  this  impulse  would  make  the  form 
of  government  a  matter  of  Indifference.  And 
a  people  with  this  impulse  will  Invest  even 
the  most  unsatisfactory  system  of  govern- 
ment with  the  vigor  and  force  that  may 
make  it  adequate  to  deal  with  society's  prob- 
lem. 

An  aspect  of  proper  dissent  which  has 
particular  relevance  to  the  current  situ- 
ation is  academic  freedom — the  birth- 
right of  the  student  population,  which 
is  the  orivilege  of  speaking  one's  mind 
freely,  in  regard  to  all  topics — including 
current  political  issues.  The  right  to  aca- 
demic freedom  has  been  considered 
sacred  by  Western  democracy,  and  men 
have  given  their  lives  in  Its  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
American  heritage  is  one  which  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  law  and  order. 
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of  representative  government,  of  major- 
ity rule. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  In  a  clas- 
sic statement: 

No  man  la  above  the  law  and  no  man  la 
below  It,  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  permis- 
sion when  we  require  blm  to  obey  it. 

Or,  as  Joseph  H.  Choate  explained: 

Lavv  Is  the  expression  and  the  perfection  of 
common  sense. 

How,  then,  to  reconcile  these  differing 
traditions  Is  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  today— a  problem  not  easily 
resolved.  „    ^  _ ...  _ 

An  article  by  Washington  Post  Editor 
J.  R.  Wiggins  delineates  with  perception 
the  fine  line  which  mtist  be  drawn  be- 
tween proper  dissent  and  its  abuse,  be- 
tween Uberty  and  license.  Mr.  Wiggins 
relates  that  in  five  instances  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  popular  dissent  has  altered 
the  course  of  national  policy,  forcing  a 
reversal  of  legislative  Intent  or  executive 
direction.  Mr.  Wiggins  writes: 

Such  was  the  case  In  1804,  when  a  Re- 
publican defeat  of  the  PederalisU  nullified 
the  Aliens  and  Sedition  laws.  In  1808  It  oc- 
ctured  when  the  Republicans  gave  in  to  h^t 
resistance  over  the  Embargo  Act.  .  .  .  The 
election  of  Lincoln  climaxed  a  long  period 
of  rlsmg  dissent  against  the  pro-slavery 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  (.  while  1 
the  Civil  War— the  very  embodiment  and  ul- 
timate m  dissent— reversed  the  national  pol- 
icy and  put  slavery  on  the  way  to  extinction. 
The  repeal  of  ttie  18th  Amendment  was  an- 
other reversal  of  national  policy  coerced  by 
the  collapse  of  enforcement  in  a  rising  volume 
of  dissent,  disobedience  and  defiance  of  the 
law. 


The  fifth  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Wig- 
gins the  dissent  of  civU  rights  advocates, 
has  already  significantly  altered  Govern- 
ment policy  Itod  Federal  legislation. 

In  short,  the  acceptable  kind  of  dis- 
sent, which  may  be  applied  toward  alter- 
aUon  of  Government  policy  and  Feder^ 
legislation,  has  generally  been  defined 
as  that  which  cannot  find  redress  under 
the  law — a  cause  set  forth  in  defense  of 
morality,  a  cause  which  uses  techniques 
of  dissent  which  neither  produce  violence 
nor  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
Thus,  In  some  cases,  peaceable  assembly 
and  demonstration  may  be  condoned  as 
proposed  methods  of  dissent.  It  may  be 
observed  that  in  at  least  two  instances  in 
our  history,  either  violence  or  disobedi- 
ence have  impinged  upon  the  scene— the 
former  in  the  Civil  War,  the  latter  In 
rejection  of  the  18th  amendment.  While 
both  obtain  general  sanction  in  retro- 
spect, we  would  not  wish  to  repeat  them 
today — the  prospects  of  either  another 
Civil  War  or  renewed  prohibition  are  now 
imthinkable  and  were,  indeed,  unique 
products  of  imique  times. 

Thus,  the  case  of  current  student  re- 
volt, civil  disobedience,  and  outright 
riot — seems  somewhat  different  from  the 
previous  five  cases  cited.  For  Indeed, 
much  of  the  current  dissension— led  by 
both  white  and  black  activists — Is  no 
more  than  a  crude  rejection  of  all  legal 
processes,  a  determination  to  abridge  the 
right  to  free  speech  for  all  but  the  dis- 
senters. Instead  of  asking  to  be  heard. 
Instead  of  using  the  means  of  peaceable 
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demonstration  and  responsible  political 
activity  In  seeking  their  goals,  these  peo- 
ple seem  bent  upon  shouting  down  their 
opponenU     while     demanding     Instant 
achievement  of  their  demands  by  what- 
ever means  possible — democratic  or  not. 
These  are  the  people,  writes  columnist 
Max  Lemer,  who  are  victims  of  what  he 
calls  instantism — who  want  "instant  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  instant  justice,  in- 
stant vindication  of  ancient  wrongs,  In- 
stont  power."  For  these  people  there  Is 
neither  yesterday  nor  tomorrow,  but  only 
the  single  dimension  of  today.  And  these 
are  the  people  whom  the  chancellor  of 
UCLA   defines  as  unable  to  draw   the 
fine  line  between  personal  freedom  of 
choice  on  the  one  hand  and  social  neces- 
sity on  the  other.  And  as  former  HEW 
Secretary  John  Gardner  has  concluded: 
How  can  we  make  people  understand  that 
if  they  expect  all  good  things  Instantly  they 
will  destroy  everything?   .   .  .  Dissent  Is  an 
element  of  dynamism  in  our  system.  It  Is 
good  that  men  expect  much  of  their  Instltu- 
Uons,    and   good   that   their   aspirations  for 
improvement  are  ardent  .  .  .   [But]  violence 
cannot  build  a  better  society.  No  society  can 
live  in  constant  and  destructive  tumult.  .  .  . 
The  anajchlst  plays  Into  the  hands  of  the 
authoritarian.   .   .  ".  The  elements  of  dyna- 
mism must  have  stabilizing  counterparts.  .  .  . 

Again,  Mr.  Wiggins  hits  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head: 

There  have  been  frequent  demonstrations 
m  which  violence  has  been  used  to  disrupt 
public  meetings  and  interfere  with  speakers. 
This  Is  a  technique  perfected  by  the  Fascists 
and  the  Nazis.  Those  who  are  in  dissent  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  encourage  a  contest  in 
which  the  side  with  the  most  numbers  and 
least  scruples  Is  bound  ultimately  to  triumph. 


Furthermore,  he  warns: 
those  In  dissent.  If  they  are  at  all  farslghted, 
should  be  the  first  to  demand  for  those  who 
speak  In  opposition  to  them  full  personal 
security.  The  business  of  breaking  heads  Is 
not  an  enterprise  involving  so  much  Ingenu- 
ity that  others  cannot  be  instructed  In  It  or 
learn  to  profit  by  It,  If  It  becomes  one  of  the 
necessities  of  public  life. 


Thus  the  right  to  dissent  has,  of  late, 
been  interpreted  as  the  right  to  disrup- 
tion of  order,  destruction  of  property, 
and  curtailment  of  the  rights  of  others. 
What  we  are  witnessing  is,  essentially,  a 
breakdown  in  discipline,  a  refusal  by  the 
minority  to  accept  the  limitations  which 
proper  dissent  must  take  in  an  orderly 
society.  We  see  in  the  ascendant  a  spirit 
which  holds  that  any  law  may  be  violated 
at  will— not  only  because  it  may,  or  may 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  protester,  be  im- 
moral, but  also,  by  implication,  because 
it   happens   to   curtail   the   pursuit   of 
pleasure,  or  money,  or  any  other  desir- 
able end.  Thus,  murder,  arson,  extortion, 
i-ape — ^by  logical  extension,  all  acts  are 
permissible,  and  we  have  arrived,  like 
Dostoevsky's  Inquisitor,  at  a  point  be- 
yond good  and  evil,  at  a  point  where  all 
things  are  allowed. 
In  this  connection — 

Writes  George  F.  Kennan,  by  way  of 
parenthesis — 

There  are  some  people,  who  accept  our 
political  system,  [who]  believe  that  they  have 
a  right  todisregard  It  and  to  violate  the  Uws 
that  have  flowed  from  it  so  long  as  they  are 
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prepared,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  accept 
the  penalties  established  for  such  l>ehavlor. 

These  are  not  the  disrupters  of  free 
speech,  the  looters  and  burners,  but  the 
sincerely  conscientious  who  feel  that  civil 
disobedience  is  the  most  practical  way  of 
changing  what  are  to  them  Immoral 
laws.  Civil  disobedience  is  not  new  to 
America.  It  has  atUined  some  respecta- 
bility. But  I  would  warn  of  its  potential 
danger:  For  what  may  pass  as  civil  dis- 
obedience today  may  become  indiscrimi- 
nate antinomianism  tomorrow.  And  once 
again,  I  quote  Mr.  Kennan: 

The  violation  of  law  is  not.  in  the  moral 
and  philosophic  sense,  a  privilege  Uiat  lies 
offered  for  sale  with  a  given  price  tag.  like  an 
object  in  a  supermarket,  available  to  anyone 
who  has  Uie  price  and  Is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
It  is  not  like  the  privilege  of  breaking  crock- 
ery in  a  tent  at  the  county  fair  for  a  quarter 
a  shot.  Respect  for  the  law  is  not  an  obliga- 
tion which  is  exhausted  or  obliterated  by 
willingness  to  accept  the  penalty  for  break- 
ing it. 

What,  then,  may  properly  be  expected 
of  those  who  feel  called  to  responsible 
dissent,  whose  watchful  vigor  is  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  responsible  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Wigfjins  writes: 
Of  these  citizens  |I  would  reply]  Uie  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  ask  forms  of  dissent 
and  disagreement  that  comply  with  our  tra- 
ditions—speech within  the  limits  of  parlia- 
mentary utterance,  actions  In  conformity 
with  laws  adopted  by  due  process.  The  exact 
limits  on  both  speech  and-actlons  may  fluc- 
tuate with  the  occasion,  but  there  surely  is  a 
line  beyond  which  such  citizens  ought  not 
to  proceed  If  they  count  themselves  within 
the  community  that  does  not  Intend  or  pro- 
Dose  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  this 
Government  by  force  and  violence. 

For  if  the  right  to  dissent  Is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  minority,  the  right  to  conform 
is  the  right  of  the  majority.  These  two- 
minority  and  majority — do  not  exist 
singly  but  together;  and  neither  can  for 
long  survive  without  the  sufferance  of 
the  other.  Thus— to  those  who  would  in- 
voke tiie  sacred  name  of  academic  free- 
d<Kn  for  the  purpose  of  anarchistic  vio- 
lence, let  me  caution  that  the  minority 
is  always  first  to  lose  when  the  force  and 
validity  of  law  breaks  down.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  if  the  minority  is  usurped  by 
the  majority,  what  was  formerly  the  ma- 
jority is,  ipso  facto,  no  longer  such.  De- 
mocracy is  a  dialectic  between  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  and  can  never  be 
anything  else. 

Thus,  the  natural  successor  to  anarcny 
is  tyrarmy;  and,  indeed,  experience  has 
taught  that  the  primary  victims  of  au- 
thoritarianism are  all  too  often  the  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals  that  have  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  minority  rights.  The 
recent  imhappy  events  in  Poland  serve 
to  illustrate  this  point  only  too  well.  Aca- 
demic freedom  and  proper  dissent  can 
survive  as  viable  means  for  promoting 
change  only  so  long  as  their  proper  lim- 
its within  the  boimdary  of  law  are  re- 
spected—by those  who  invoke  their 
names  in  the  cause  of  reform.  It  is  rea- 
son, not  emotion,  which  must  prevail,  if 
American  democracy  is  not  to  vanish  in 
the  .smoke  of  violence  and  destruction. 
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NKW  KIMBERLT-CLARK  PLANT 
BRINOB  AUTOMATION.  MODESIN 
PEOPLE  POLICIES  TO  BEECH  IS- 
LAND AREA 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aotiTH  cjkMotjmA 

IN  THX  ROUSX  or  RTFRSSXNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recess  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  participating  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  consumer  products  plant 
built  by  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  at 
Beech  Island,  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  to  hear 
Mr.  Guy  M.  Minard.  president  of  Kim- 
berly-Clark, say  in  his  dedication  speech 
that  this  new  plant  will  be  automated 
and  have  two  of  the  fastest  tissue -mak- 
ing machines  In  the  world.  This  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  Industrial  progress 
of  my  area. 

But  1  -was  especially  Interested  In  the 
enlightened  remarks  of  Mr.  Minard  on 
what  he  called  "people  planning,"  a  view- 
point of  Industry  that  will  make  our  new 
Kimberly-Clark  plant  a  center  for  so- 
cial progress  as  well  as  manufacturing 
efficiency. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Mlnard's  speech 
will  be  of  Interest.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  you 
and  our  colleagues,  and  I  insert  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoro: 

RxMAULS  or  Oct  M.  Mu(*mo.  Pszsidkmt. 

KlMBM»..T-CUUUC    COKP. 

It  U  »  pleasure  to  be  here  today  because 
I  feel  I'm  among  very  good  friends.  Kimberly- 
Clark  baa  received  a  cordial  and  belpful  wel- 
come to  this  community  and  In  the  South. 
We  are  most  appreciative.  Important  things 
can  be  accomplished  when  compazUes  and 
communities  work  together  as  closely  and 
enthusiastically  as  we  have  been  able  to 
work  with  you. 

At  Beech  Island.  Kimberly-Clark  has  btUIt 
one  of  the  country's  most  advanced  paper 
products  plants.  The  planning  for  Its  de- 
velopment began  many  years  ago  by  men  who 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  growth  potential  of 
our  industry.  They  projected  Klmberly- 
Clark's  pattern  of  expansion,  analyzed  the 
operations  of  all  other  company  mills  to 
isolate  the  best  of  these  for  Beech  Island, 
studied  dozens  of  possible  plant  sites,  and 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  eastern  seaboard 
market  for  the  products  we  make  now  and 
may   make   In   the   future. 

Kimberly-Clark  has  Introduced  many  new 
Ideas  m  product  manufacturing,  packaging 
and  handling  at  Beech  Island.  For  example, 
the  two  tissue-making  machines  here  are  the 
fastest  In  the  world.  We  designed  them,  and 
the  principle  will  soon  be  applied  at  many  of 
the  company's  other  plants  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  proud  to  have  developed  a 
number  of  other  new  systems  and  technique* 
and  to  have  brought  them  together  here  In 
a  highly  efficient  and  productive  plant. 

At  Kimberly-Clark,  however,  we  believe 
that  the  tools  of  production  are  only  one 
element  of  growth.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  another  aspect  of  business 
success  that's  not  exactly  related  to  markets 
or  machinery.  That  element  Is  people. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  covmtry,  you  had 
tu  own  or  control  real  estate  U  you  wanted 
to  enjoy  economic  power.  This  was  the  case 
until  the  Industrial  Revolution  when  capital 
replaced  land  as  the  factor  that  did  the  most 
to  stimulate  progress.  Later,  as  Industry  de- 
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veloped.  growth  began  to  hlage  on  Invention, 
technology,  and  scientific  break- throxighs. 

Now  a  new  swing  in  emphasis  seems  to  be 
gaining  momentum.  Economic  progrees  Is 
beginning  to  focus  on  human  resouroe*  and 
their  effective  organisation  and  ua«.  More 
companies  are  starting  to  think  more  about 
people,  and  to  recognise  their  technicians, 
managers,  production  workers,  scientists  and 
executives  as  perhaps  the  moat  critical  ele- 
ments of  Industrial  develbpment. 

We  all  know  that  good  human  talent  Is 
not  very  easy  to  come  by.  True,  there  are 
more  people  In  this  country  than  ever  before, 
but  the  demand  for  qualified  workers  sUU 
is  running  ahead  of  supply  And  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  labor 
force  will  grow  more  slowly  in  the  near  future 
than  It  did  In  the  recent  past.  A  capable  man. 
In  other  words,  not  only  Is  hard  to  find;  he 
Is  getting  harder  to  find. 

However.  I  think  there  are  some  Interest- 
ing and  realistic  solutions  to  the  diminish- 
ing supply  of  good  workers  and  good  mana- 
gers In  Industry. 

Some  months  ago.  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  asked  mayors  of  major 
cities  to  indicate  where  business  can  make 
the  most  significant  contribution  to  Jobs.  Job 
training,  and  education.  The  mayors  pointed 
out  sararal  things  companies  might  do  to 
Improve  their  performance  in  this  area: 

They  should  adjust  Job  entry  require- 
ments, considering  the  potential  and  not  Just 
the  credentials  of  the  worker.  They  should 
create  educational  programs  and  on-the-job 
training  designed  to  dose  the  gap  between 
the  disadvantaged  and  other  employees  or 
potential  employees.  And  they  should  help 
establish  close  liaison  with  local  vocational 
schools  both  In  terms  of  guidance  counseling 
and  the  provision  of  teaching  aid  and  equip- 
ment. 

Although  the  occasion  to  put  these  Ideas 
to  work  exists  In  many  business  situations,  a 
particularly  good  opportunity  can  be  found 
at  the  many  new  industrial  plants  now  be- 
ing built  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

By  way  of  example.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  work  we  have  done  here  at 
Beech  Island  that  indlcatee  to  me  this  kind 
of  "people  planning"  Is  realistic. 

Before  ground  was  broken,  Klmberly-CIark 
prepared  a  list  of  objectives  for  the  person- 
nel program  at  Beech  Island  that  we  felt 
would  contribute  to  the  plant's  success,  both 
In  a  social  and  a  business  sense. 

One  of  these  objectives  la  a  work  environ- 
ment In  which  the  individual  will  make  a 
maximum  contribution  so  that  he  and  the 
company  will  realize  maximum  return  on  his 
work.  Tou  might  suggest  that  anyone  would 
be  foolish  not  to  have  this  as  an  objective. 
But  It's  not  as  easy  as  It  sounds.  For  one 
thing,  traditional  paper  mill  Job  organisa- 
tion structures  are  too  rigid  for  the  atmos- 
phere we  are  trying  to  create. 

So  In  the  place  of  the  traditional  and  some- 
what restraining  Job  progressions,  we  have 
established  a  "cluster  concept"  of  Jobe  that 
group  several  pay  levels  Into  one  work  assign- 
ment. A  man  can  be  advanced  within  this 
system  even  If  no  vacancy  exists  at  the  time — 
an  opportunity  we  consider  very  Important 
to  motivation  and  reeults. 

A  second  objective  Is  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  this  community's  labor  force.  As  has 
been  our  practice.  Kimberly-Clark  transferred 
relatively  few  people  to  Beech  Island  from 
other  areas,  and  we  have  not  hired  experi- 
enced operators  from  local  paper  mUls.  This 
means  that  special  planning  for  technical 
training  was  called  for,  especially  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  Job  applications  we 
received  here  represented  labor  unskilled 
In  our  kind  of  technology. 

In  a  nuniber  of  cases,  on-the-job  training 
programs  for  certain  newly  hired  technicians 
were    established    st    other    Ktmberly-Oark 
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mills  to  provide  Important  operatltig  experi- 
ence. In  others,  we  worked  with  vocational 
and  technical  schools  in  this  area  to  help 
create  special  training  courses  for  fields  In 
which  we  were  hiring.  In  all  Instances,  we 
hired  workers  who  appeared  to  have  high 
potential  without  regard  to  the  level  of 
formal  training  they  had  achieved.  We  find 
this  policy  yields  excellent  results  In  terms 
of  production  as  well  as  employee  loyalty. 

A  third  objective  Is  free  and  open  commu- 
nication between  management  and  employees 
at  all  levels  of  the  mill  operating  force.  We 
wanted  every  employee  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  bis 
work.  There  Is  no  formalized  procedure  for 
conununlcatlon  t>etween  management  and 
labor — they  Just  talk.  We  think  this  policy  Is 
paying  off  handsomely  In  temos  of  under- 
standing. 

A  fourth  objective  Is  complete  Integration 
of  minority  group  workers  at  all  levels  In  the 
mill  and  an  environment  In  which  they  can 
feel  comfortable  and  confident  both  when 
they  come  here  seeking  a  Job  and  later  as 
members  of  our  team. 

As  a  step  toward  this  goal,  we  established 
specific  objectives  for  the  employment  of 
minority  groups  at  all  levels  of  the  plant  or- 
ganization. Including  the  professional  staffs. 
Department  directors  are  responsible  for 
meeting  these  targets.  Then  specialized 
training  programs  were  worked  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  South  Carolina  vocational 
and  technical  school  system  and  with  the 
Augusta  Area  Technical  School  to  ensure 
that  these  employees  would  have  every  op- 
portuiUty  to  contribute  fully.  I'm  proud  to 
report  that  this  program  has  already  proved 
highly  successful  in  every  respect. 

Ttaeae  four  examples  represent  nearly  a 
dosen  objectives  aimed  at  creating  meaning- 
ful employment  and  a  productive  mill  oper- 
ation. 

I  think  they  are  particularly  appropriate 
for  discussion  at  the  dedication  of  a  new 
plant,  because  new  facilities  offer  new  op- 
portunities for  working  with  people  crea- 
tively. 

And  the  opportunities  are  growing.  Busi- 
ness spending  for  expansion  continues  to  set 
records,  and  this  year's  projections  Indicate 
that  total  spending  will  Increase  by  10  per 
cent  over  1968.  Industry  Is  going  to  build 
more  than  14,000  new  facilitlee  with  this 
money  In  1060. 

Each  of  these  new  plants  offers  a  fresh  en- 
vironment for  new  technlquee  In  forward 
planning  for  personnel.  And  taken  as  a  group, 
the  plants  provide  a  vast  arena  In  which 
better  ways  of  training,  hiring  and  integrat- 
ing workers  could  be  tested. 

If  Industry.  In  establishing  these  new  man- 
ufacturing centers,  would  plan  as  carefully 
for  people  as  It  does  for  production,  a  great 
many  of  the  Industry's  and  the  nation's  per- 
sonnel problems  could  be  diminished  or  de- 
feated right  In  the  factory. 

The  companies  that  put  people  resources 
to  best  use  In  the  decades  ahead  probably 
will  be  the  ones  that  emerge  as  the  leaders 
In  their  Industries.  That's  the  direction  we 
have  taken,  at  any  rate,  at  Beech  Island. 

At  the  outset.  Kimberly-Clark  located  here 
for  selfish  reasons — for  what  the  area  and 
Its  people  could  do  for  us.  But  after  that 
decision  was  made,  we  dug  very  deeply  Into 
what  contributions  we  possibly  could  make 
In  return. 

I  think  you  might  make  a  loose  compari- 
son of  our  program  here  with  the  well  known 
industrial  technique  usually  called  "promot- 
ing from  within."  We're  building  our  own 
team  from  within  our  own  conununity,  and 
we  fully  expect  that  team  to  grow  and  pros- 
per with  us. 

This,  we  feel,  brings  to  Beech  Island  and 
vicinity  a  new  opportunity  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  to  develop  new  skills.  Improve 
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their  economic  status,  and  build  a  rtronger 
and  more  secure  future.  It's  a  policy  that,  in 
the  long  run.  should  pay  good  dividends  for 
us  all. 
Thank  you. 


DR.  dub: 


IRIDO: 


__tE   GIVES   EXCELLENT 
STATEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKNNSTtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 
Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr.  Lee  A.  Dubrldge.  Director, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  today 
gave  an  exoeUent  presentation  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee  and  a  long-time  admirer 
of  Dr.  Dubrldge.  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  place  hi*  fine  statement  in  the  Record 
today: 

Mr    Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee:  The  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  is  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  science   and   technology   In   the   united 
States.  So  am  I.  The  hearings  you  are  now 
having  are  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  ways 
to  strengthen  American  science,  to  strength- 
en scientific  education,  and  to  strengthen  the 
foundations   on   which   these   activities   are 
bullt^namely    the    American    colleges    and 
universities.  Because  you  are  already  devoted 
to  these  goals,  I  do  not  have  to  persuade  you 
of  their  importance.  But  you  and  I  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  not  all  American  peo- 
ple are  as  committed  to  the  welfare  of  sci- 
ence and  of  our  universities  as  you  and  I  are. 
Therefore,  I  am  requesting  the  privilege  to- 
day of  speaking— not  so  much  to  you,  the 
members   of    this    committee— but   through 
you  to  the  American  people. 

The  confusion  which  exists  In  our  nation 
today  about  the  goals  and  values  of  science 
and  technology  Is  In  a  certain  sense  under- 
standable. We  as  a  nation  are  confused  and 
troubled  on  many  fronts  and  on  many  issues. 
We  are  troubled  by  a  costly  war  In  a  far 
distant  land.  We  are  troubled  by  our  less 
than  cordial  relations  with  many  other  na- 
tions and   peoples   on  this   tiny   planet— a 
planet  which  seems  especially  tiny  as  viewed 
through  the  eyes   and  the  cameras  of   the 
ApoUo  8  astronauts.  We  are  distressed  by  the 
troubles  in  our  cities,  about  the  unhappy 
relations   between   black   and   white   Amer- 
icans, about  the  breakdown  of  the  peaceful 
and  scholarly  atmospheres  In  our  schools  and 
colleges.  We  are  distressed  by  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,   about  the  disaster  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  beaches,  about  noise  and  traf- 
fic on  our  streets  and  in  the  air.  The  l«t 
of  our  worries  unfortunately  Is  almost  end- 
less. And  many  of  these  worries  are  closely 

**So  It  U  not  surprising.  In  these  troubled 
times,  that  many  people  ask:  What  Is  science 
doing  for  us?  Isn't  It  true  that  science  and 
technology  are  the  cause  of  many  of  our 
troubles?  Can't  we  devote  our  energies  ^d 
our  money  to  more  urgent  problems?  Why 
support  our  colleges  when  the  students 
themselves— or  some  of  them— do  not  sup- 
port them?  And,  Indeed,  when  some  of  the 
faculty  have  turned  against  them? 

Yes  we  live  in  troubled  times.  And  yet  it 
is  necessary  for  responsible  people  to  stop 
denouncing  our  Ills  and  take  a  long  look  at 
where  we  are— where  we  have  been  In  the 
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past  years— and  where  we  hope  to  be  going 
In  the  decades  that  He  ahead. 

If  we  take  a  long  look  back,  we  can  see 
some    astonishing   things   that   have    taken 

Would  you  trade  places  today  with  any- 
one—rich or  poor— who  lived  on  this  globe 
say,  400  years  ago?  If  you  think  we  have 
poverty  today— as  Indeed  we  do— read  about 
the  poverty-stricken  masses  In  Europe  of  400 
or  200  or  100  years  ago.  If  you  decry  the 
wars  and  fears  of  war  today,  think  of  «*« 
continuous  wars  that  have  raged  on  this 
earth  for  thousands  of  years.  If  you  are  un- 
happy that  our  schools  are  not^^'J^B  ^ 
good  a  job  as  we  think  they  should,  Uilnk  of 
the  day  when  education  was  almost  unknovm 
to  most  people,  even  In  the  so-called  ad- 
vanced countries. 

If  you  are  saddened  by  the  ravages  of  lU- 
ness  and  disease  and  Inadequate  medical 
care,  think  of  the  days  not  too  long  ago  when 
human  Illness  was  taken  for  granted,  when 
the  most  devastating  epidemics  and  plagues 
went  almost  wholly  unchecked,  when  medi- 
cal science  had  hardly  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  of  the  witch  doctor.  And  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  the  material  comforts  of  life 
which  even  the  poorest  person  In  this  coun- 
try enjoys  today  are  far  beyond  the  wildest 
hopes  the  kings  and  emperors  of  200  years 

*^What  has  happened  that  has  made  these 
profound  changes  possible?  What  has  hap- 
^ned  is  that  about  300  years  ago  a  few 
men  began  to  use  their  brains  and  their 
imaginations  to  seek  a  better  understanding 
of  nature— of  the  world  In  which  we  live— 
of  the  universe  about  us  and  about  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  our  ovm  bodies. 
Instead  of  wondering  Idly  about  what  made 
stones  fall,  the  stars  move,  crops  to  fall  or 
Illness  to  befall,  men  began  to  ask  questions 
of  nature.  How  do  these  things  happen?  Can 
we  understand  why  they  happen?  Can  we 
learn  enough  to  predict  what  things  will 
happen  in  the  future? 

T^t>  great  pioneers  of  this  human  Intel- 
lectual adventure  soon  came  to  a  surpris- 
ing conclusion:  Nature  Is  not  haphazard 
or  fickle:  nature  Is  not  wholly  mysterious; 
nature  operates  in  regular  ways  in,  accord- 
ance with  what  we  call  natural  laws  F^irther- 
more,  the  human  mind  Is  capable  of  dis- 
covering these  laws  and  using  them  to  in- 
terpret the  phenomena  that  are  observed, 
to  predict,  In  certain  circtimstances,  and  in 
a  given  system,  what  will  happen  next. 

Men  m  short,  discovered  science;  Invented 
the  scientific  method.  The  age  of  science  be- 
Kan    A  new  era  of  human  adventure  and  of 
human  progress  was  ushered  In.  The  power 
of  prediction  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  suc- 
cesses of  science.  w««». 
But  man  was  not  content  Just  to  know 
the  laws  of  motion  and  of  gravitation  and 
of  energy.  He  soon  saw  that  he  could  use 
these  laws  to  do  things  he  had  never  done 
before.  He  could  make  steam  do  his  work 
for  him— run  his  machines,  propel  his  ships 
and  vehicles,  lift  mighty  loads,  pull  his  plows 
across  the  fields.  Understanding  energy,  he 
began  to  ask  about  the  energy  of  the  human 
body    Whence  does  It  come?  What  kind  of 
processes  convert   the  food  and  water  and 
air  which  a  man  takes  In  to  the  muscular 
work  which  he  can  put  out? 

Now  once  man  had  learned  how  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  use  it,  things  began 
to  change.  And  as  more  knowledge  was  ac- 
QvUred,  the  rate  of  change  accelerated.  More 
knowledge  accelerated  the  rate  of  acquiring 
still  more  knowledge;  accelerated  the  rate 
at  which  knowledge  could  be  put  to  use.  -mis 
acceleration  Is  still  going  on  today.  The 
more  we  learn,  the  more  we  glimpse  the  vast 
sea  of  Ignorance  that  Ues  ahead.  But  also  the 
more  rapidly  do  we  conquer  these  areas  of 
Ignorance. 
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And  so  m  our  own  generation   (at  least 
in  mine!)   the  modem  scientific- technologi- 
cal society  has  been  bom.  We  can  now  make 
machines  to  perform  almost  any  desired  task 
—even  going  to  the  moon.  We  can,  through 
our   knowledge   of   chemistry,   make   almost 
any  material  we  want  to  suit  our  purposes, 
including  these  complex  systems  of  molecules 
essential  to  life.  We  have  evolved  and  used 
the  complex  rules  of  mathematics  to  solve 
a  host  of  problems.  Our  geologists  explore 
the  earth,  find  new  resources,  trace  the  his- 
tory of  our  planet,  and  map  Ite  unreachable 
interior.  The  engineer  uses  aU  of  these  pieces 
of  new  knowledge,  fits  them  together  and 
designs  and  builds  a  host  of  things  for  men 
to  use,  from  skyscrapers  to  electrtc  can  open- 
ers, and  at  a  cost  that  people  can  afford  to 

pay.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  physicists  have  ex- 
plored deep  into  the  nucleus  of  the  atom— 
and  discovered  an  unbelievable  array  of 
mysteries— plus  an  incredible  new  source 
of  energy.  The  chemists  string  atcwtis  together 
to  make  even  the  moet  complex  compounds, 
including  those  that  are  essential  to  life  It- 
self And  our  astronomers  lift  our  eyes  to  the 
stars,  show  us  100  billion  galaxies,  each  con- 
taining 100  billion  stars— stretching  out  into 
space  untold  billions  of  bllUons  of  miles, 
stretohlng  back  Into  time  a  dozen  billion 
years  or  more. 

And,  most  startilng  of  all,  the  chemists. 
blologlsU  and  medical  men  have  un- 
covered some  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  life 
Itself— the  nature  of  the  genetic  code,  the 
mechanisms  of  bodily  functions,  the  causes 
of  most  diseases,  the  sources  of  health  and 
sickness.  And  they  are  now  beginning  to  un- 
derstand a  llttie  bit  about  the  mechanism  of 
the  human  brain.  We  have  conquered  a  host 
of  once  dread  diseases— although  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  some  others,  including  the 
Hong  Kong  flu  and  the  common  cold,  still 
remain  to  afflict  us— and  pose  mysteries  to 
challenge  us. 

Yes  from  the  material  point  of  view  we 
are  vastly  more  comfortable  and  healthy 
than  any  preceding  generation.  .    ,  ,, 

But  have  the  benefits  been  only  material/ 
I  answer  a  resounding  No. 
Can  a  man  be  quite  the  same  when  he  has 
learned    of    the    distant    galaxies    and    has 
watched  other  men  circle  the  moon?  Can  a 
man   fall    to    Increase    his    respect    for    the 
power,   dignity   and   value   of   every   human 
being  when  he  sees  what  the  human  Intel- 
lect, when  driven  by  a  desire  to  know,  can 
achieve?  Is  not  a  man  who  can  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  atom  also  one  who  enhances 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  all  human  beings? 
Is  It  an  accident  that  the  growth  of  the  Ideal 
of  a  democratic  society— based  on  the  dignity 
of  man— has  been  coincident  with  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge?  Is  It  not  significant  that 
we  who  live  better  lives  than  any  of  our  an- 
cestors  have   still   higher   Ideals   than   they 
could  ever  have  dreamed— dreams  of  a  still 
better  life  for  all  men?  In  many  ways  our 
human   and   our   humane   Ideals   and   goals 
have  moved  ahead  faster  than  our  physical 
and  intellectual   abilities   to   achieve   them. 
Our  moral  Ideas  have  gone  faster  than  scien- 
tific advance,  and  not  the  reverse,  as  some 
people  claim.  We   no  longer   are  willing  to 
Accept  the  thesis  that  man  was  inevitably 
bom  into  a  vale  of  tears.  We  Insist  that  he 
must  eventually  Inherit  a  land  of  peace  and 

happiness.  . - 

And  here  we  come  to  the  great  paradox  of 

our  time.  ^      ,         ,«j„,. 

our  success  In  the  search  for  knowledge 
and  in  applying  it  has  far  exceeded  the 
wildest  dreams  of  our  fathers  and  mothers. 
But  we  want  more— much  more.  We  can 
conquer  some  diseases,  why  not  all?  We  can 
go  to  the  moon.  Why  can't  we  clean  up  our 
cltl4s?  We  can  fly  to  Europe  na  few  houre^ 
Why  can't  we  get  to  the  airport  quickly? 
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TtM  world  oould  grow  many  Uhm*  m  mueh 
food  aa  It  nawU.  Whj  U  there  (till  bungarT 
We  have  built  a  va«t  educatlonai  syatem  tiukt 
moat  or  the  worUl  envlea.  Why  cant  we  make 
It  still  better  adaptert  to  match  our  new 
need*  and  our  new  Idaala? 

We  have,  in  ihort.  been  ao  succeasful  In 
many  &elds  that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate 
failure  In  any  other*. 

The  automobile  Is  auch  a  marveloua  engi- 
neering achievement  that  every  on*  needs 
and  dealraa  one.  So  our  str**t*  ar*  dogged 
and  our  air  la  polluted,  and  we  alaugbter 
each  other  on  our  hlgliwaya  at  a  ataggerlng 
rate. 

We  have  been  so  succeaalul  In  removing 
the  heavy  burdens  of  bard  labor  which  have 
plagued  men  (or  thousands  of  years  that  we 
no  longer  need  unakllled  labor  at  all  and  our 
undereducated  cltlsena  are  out  of  work. 

Our  factorla*.  our  building*,  our  bridge* 
and  our  hlght^y*  are  far  mor*  aklllfully  de- 
signed than  ever  before,  but  they  still  often 
offend  our  ever  growing  sena*  of  the  need 
for  more  beauty  In  our  environment.  The 
people  have  forgotten  th*  soft  coal  smoke  of 
30  years  ago.  and  which  has  now  dlaappeared 
In  moat  n.S.  dtla*. 

And  sq  It,  goes.  Aa  we  pile  auccaa*  on  suc- 
cea*  In  eyr  scientific  and  technologloal 
achievements,  we  are  more  and  more  oon- 
scloua  that  our  succea*  so  far  I*  woefully  in- 
adequat*. 

I*  It  that  we  have  too  much  knowladg* 
and  have  daveloped  too  much  skill  In  using 
It? 

Certainly  not  I 

We  ar*  only  beginning  In  our  search  for 
knowledge.  We  are  still  groping  to  find  more 
effective  and  more  thoughtful  and  consider- 
ate ways  of  ualng  it. 

We  can  reduc*  air  and  water  pollution — 
but  we  need  to  know  more;  and  we  need  to 
dlacovo'  new  ways  of  using  what  we  do  know. 

We  can  abolish  poverty — but  we  must  find 
wajr*  of  more  effectively  addressing  the  mind 
of  man  to  the  problem. 

Our  Intellectual  resource* — not  our  mate- 
rial reaource* — are  the  limit*  t«  what  we  can 
achieve. 

There/ore,  aa  we  look  to  the  future,  we 
must  do  more  than  Invent  stopgap  meaaurea 
to  meet  cturent  and  urgent  crises.  We  muat 
educate  our  people  bettor  eapeclally  thoa* 
with  gifted  and  Imaginative  muids.  We  must 
Intensify  our  search  for  more  knowledge.  We 
must  enhance  our  effort*  to  carry  on  effective 
research  In  science,  engineering,  •oclal  sci- 
ence and  other  scholarly  fields. 

We  are.  of  course,  properly  Impatient  to 
solve  more  rapidly  our  soeial  problafns.  And 
greater  effort*  to  apply  what  knowledge  w* 
have  to  this  task  are  neceaaary.  But  here  wa 
meet  a  common  fallacy.  We  hear  it  said  that 
If  we  only  spent  a*  much  money  on  the  prob- 
lem* a*  w*  did  on  the  atomic  bomb  project 
or  on  o\ir  space  program,  we  could  quickly 
aolve  our  urban  crisis.  But  let  ua  not  forget 
that  we  launched  the  Manhattan  project  and 
the  space  program  only  after  and  not  be- 
fore the  effort*  in  ba«ic  research  over  the 
prevloua  30  or  40  year*  had  uncovered  the 
knowledge  which  showed  u*  how  we  could 
build  atomic  bomb*  and  launch  payloada  Into 
space.  In  thes«  programs  we  tued  tiie  knowl- 
edge we  had  largely  already  acquired.  Neither 
the  Manhattan  Program  nor  the  space  pro- 
gram could  have  even  been  dreamed  of  ten 
years  before  they  started,  because  we  did  not 
know  enough  to  even  formulate  a  develop- 
ment program. 

In  many,  though  not  all.  of  our  present 
crises  we  are  In  the  same  position  so  far  aa 
technology  Is  concerned.  We  do  not  know 
enough  about  certain  technologic*,  and  w* 
certainly  do  not  know  enough  about  many 
social  phenomena  to  Justify  mounting  a  con- 
centrated, technically  baaad  attack  oo  tbaa* 
problem*.  We  must,  of  course,  enhance  our 
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short-term  rallaf  meaaurea  to  ranara  Imme- 
diate aufferlng  and  injuatloa.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  must  enoourag*  and  support  new  ef- 
fort* to  learn  more,  to  extend  our  base  of 
fundamental  knowledge  In  aeUnoa.  technol- 
ogy and  sootal  aclanoa,  ao  tb«t  wa  can  moT* 
aure-footedly  toward  long-term  solution*. 

We  often  think  that  new  technological  de- 
vice* or  new  social  invention*  spring  sud- 
denly from  the  niind*  of  a  great  Inventor  or 
from  a  maa*lve  new  effort:  But  In  every  case 
the  inventor  had  built  upon  a  vast  baa*  of 
fundamental  knowledge  that  had  grown  out 
of  the  basic  research  endeavors  of  previous 
generations  of  scholars.  The  electric  light  of 
Thomas  Edison  would  have  been  Impossible 
without  the  previous  work  of  Paraday,  Max- 
well and  many  others  on  the  nature  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetlam.  The  transistor  would 
have  been  lmt>a*alble  to  conceive  had  it  not 
been  for  the  work  of  tho*e  who  developed  the 
quantum  theory  twenty  or  more  years  be- 
fore— and  they  In  turn  built  on  the  work  of 
their  predacessora  twenty  or  thirty  year*  be- 
fore that. 

Radio,  televlalon,  th*  automobile,  the  air- 
plane and  all  the  other  marvels  of  modern 
technology  similarly  stem  from  the  reaults  of 
ba*lc  reeearch  in  physic*  and  chemistry  which 
long  antedated  the**  apparently  "new"  li^ 
ventions.  Similarly  our  modem  methods  of 
curing  many  disease*  and  alleviating  much 
human  suffering  were  made  po**lbIe  by  the 
work  of  pbystclsta.  chaml*t*,  biochemUt*  and 
blologlsu  atrctehlng  back  SO  to  100  years.  Re- 
.  CMTlad  on  by  many  patient  men  who 
auch  unalluring  things  as  fruit  file* 
•Bd  **•  urchin  egg*  led  to  our  modern  knowl- 
edge of  cell  growth  and  of  genetlca — knowl- 
edge which  la  baalc  to  medical  progress 
toward  the  cure  of  n*w  ailments. 

I  trust  I  have  given  enough  examples  to 
illustrate  my  point:  knowledge  must  be 
acquired  before  knowledge  can  be  put 
to  use  so  that  we  can  aolve  the  many  prob- 
lems that  stand  In  the  way  of  creating  a 
better  life  for  aU  people. 

And  now.  Itx.  Chairman.  I  come  to  the 
point  which  la  of  interaat  to  thl*  committee 
In  tbaa*  bearings.  Whence  cornea  the  basic 
knowledge  we  need  and  whence  come  the 
trained  people  who  can  gain  more  knowledge 
and  put  our  exiatlng  knowledge  to  work? 
Protn  our  great  collegea  and  universities,  of 
coarse.  Our  fine  system  of  higher  education — 
with  all  it*  fault*  which  are  ao  raucously  evi- 
dent today — is  still  our  hope  for  the  future. 
Until  w*  find  new  ways  of  strengthening  our 
unlversltle*— through  better  public  under- 
standing ot  their  function  and  importance 
and  through  greater  public  and  private  sup- 
port— we  cannot  hope  to  make  it  possible  for 
us— and  those  who  come  after  u»— to  find 
causae  and  cure*  for  our  ills. 

Otir  universities  today  are  overwhelmed 
with  problems.  Student  enrollments  have 
grown  much  more  rapidly  than  funds  could 
be  found  for  new  clasaroom*.  laboratorle*,  11- 
brarle*.  educational  programs,  and  for  oper- 
ating expenae*.  Inflationary  force*  have 
struck  cruel  btows  at  many  plana  for  im- 
proving fadlltle*  and  curricula.  The  worries 
of  a  troubled  world  have  Impinged  on  our 
campuse*  and  given  rise  to  student  revolts 
against  the  establishment  which  has  allowed 
such  things  to  happen.  A  university,  which 
never  before  had  the  need  to  build  a  police 
force  and  a  court  of  Justice,  finds  Itself  help- 
less In  the  face  of  a  massive  uprising.  A  few 
students  and  non-students,  small  In  num- 
bers but  strong  In  influence,  have  sensed  the 
underlying  discontent  and  have  capitalized 
on  It — much  as  Hitler  capitalized  on  the  dis- 
content In  pre-war  Germany.  And  an  ag- 
grieved citlxenry.  outraged  at  the  scenes  of 
violence  on  our  campuses,  has  turned  away 
from  the  university,  denounced  it.  withdrawn 
Its  support.  Just  at  the  moment  when  public 
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support  and  understanding  were  most  needed. 
Meanwhile,  the  great  mass  of  students  have 
real  problem*  that  muat  be  constnietlvely 
approached. 

The  purpose  of  your  bill,  HJt.  36,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  Interpret  It.  Is  to  do  some- 
thing to  strengthen  our  universities  at  a 
time  when  we  need  them  the  most.  You 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  this  bill, 
if  passed,  would  solve  all  th*  problems  of 
higher  education.  There  are  many  things 
that  need  to  be  done  to  open  educational 
opportunttle*  to  all  qualified  students,  to 
build  adequate  faculties,  and  to  encourage 
Innovative  educational  ftrograms,  to  enhance 
and  Improve  advanced  study  and  research 
program*  in  the  humanltie*.  the  art*,  the 
social  science*  aa  well  as  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  to  Insure  the  fiscal  stability  of 
our  whole  educational  system. 

The  ptresent  Administration,  led  by  the 
deep  concern  of  President  Nixon  about  these 
matters,  is  now  studying  the  ways  In  which 
private  and  public  funding  can  most  effec- 
tively be  mobilized — and  public  opinion  can 
be  mobiUzed — in  support  erf  our  great  In- 
stitutions of  learning.  The  President  has  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  search  for 
knowledge  is  not  only  one  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  enterprise*  of  th*  hunum  species, 
but  Is  also  essential  to  our  survival  as  a 
great  and  free  society.  Prealdent  Nixon  and 
his  Cabinet  officers  and  staff  are  now  seeking 
to  evolve  long-range  program*  to  achieve, 
not  only  through  a  federal  but  through  a 
national  effort,  the  goal  we  all  *eek  of 
making  higher  education  and  research  an 
even  more  powerful  force  for  good  In  our 
country. 

I  compliment  you  and  your  distinguished 
committee  for  Its  devoted  effort  to  find  some 
method  of  relieving  one  segment  of  higher 
education — the  scientific  segment— of  soma 
of  the  serious  problems  we  face.  Thank  you. 
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CHALLENGE  TO  WORLD  HUNGER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  la  very  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age American  to  feel  any  sense  of  alarm 
or  even  concern  that  the  specter  of 
hunger  is  very  real  and  growing  each 
day  throughout  the  world.  Our  food 
supplies  are  so  abundant  and  so  diversi- 
fied at  home  that  this  is  understandable. 
And  we  would  like  to  Iceep  it  that  way. 

One  avenue  of  promise  lies  in  our  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  ingenious  work  of 
agricultural  scientists — in  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  our 
industrial  and  national  laboratories — 
who  are  adding  fantastic  new  stories  to 
the  brilliant  annals  of  our  agricultural 
science  record. 

In  the  January  24.  1969,  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  a  select  group  of  these  experi- 
ments with  vivid  accompanying  photo- 
graphs will  startle  and  please  anyone. 
Here  is  some  of  the  most  unique  schem- 
ing with  nature's  tools — sun,  water,  seed. 
insect,  leaf,  bacteria:  hypergrowth  of  the 
sweet  potato  in  blue  light;  bubble  blow- 
ing in  com  fields;  chemotherapy  to  help 
crops  survive  Idlling  droughts;  and  in- 
credible oil-eating  bacteria  that  pro- 
duce protein  as  nourishing  as  steak. 


This  is  forward-looking  research  of  the 
most  basic  yet  most  practical  kind.  I 
want  to  make  a  special  point  of  the  hope 
that  such  research  engenders  for  human 
welfare. 

Excerpts  of  the  article  referred  to  are 
inserted  herewith,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
commend  the  author,  Alicia  Hills  Moore: 

New   CKAtLENGES  TO   WORLB   HXJNOXK 

Awash  in  blue  light.  Imprisoned  In  a  crenu- 
lated  greenhouse,  the  sweet  potato  plant  at 
right  Is  being  pushed  to  the  very  Umlta  of 
Its  productivity.  By  manipulating  its  en- 
vironment, scientists  at  the  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute  in  Ohio  have  turned  it  Into 
a  kind  of  super-plant,  an  adventurer  on  the 
frontiers  of  hyper-growth.  It  Is  here,  in  these 
uncharted  and  exotic  regions,  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  cruelest  human  tragedy  of  our 
time — death  by  starvation — Is  being  sought 
and  may,  eventually,  be  found. 

Last  year  on  this  planet.  60  million  people 
died.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  those  deaths  were 
related.  In  one  way  or  another,  to  hunger. 
During  the  same  12  months,  118  million  were 
born  Into  the  world,  most  of  them  In  \inder- 
developed  countries  already  short  of  food. 
By  the  end  of  this  century,  the  world's  pop- 
ulation Is  expected  to  total  more  than  six  bil- 
lion, twice  what  It  Is  now.  Some  experts  warn 
that  food  production  must  triple  In  the  next 
three  decades,  a  seemingly  Impossible  task. 
Just  to  keep  up.  Despite  the  recent  success  of 
high-yield  rice  and  wheat  in  Asia,  others 
predict  that  even  before  then  there  will  be 
a  worldwide  famine. 

Without  effective  birth  control — and  most 
authorities  fael  this  is  unlikely  on  a  world- 
wide basis  in  the  20th  Century — there  seems 
no  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  being  born  to 
starve,  crippled  physically,  and  even  men- 
tally, by  a  lack  of  adequate  protein.  Yet  now 
an  extraordinary  new  surge  of  scientific  dis- 
covery promises  to  shatter  this  tragic  cycle. 

The  innermost  mysteries  of  sun  and  water, 
of  seed  and  insect  and  leaf,  are  being  probed 
by  a  remarkable  band  of  researchers — bota- 
nists, biologists,  nutritionists  and  even  space 
scientists — in  search  of  ways  to  get  more 
food  out  of  what  we  grow.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  working  to  develop  completely  new 
techniques  for  extracting  nourishment  from 
new  and  unusual  sources. 

The  scope  of  their  work  ranges  from  the 
esoterics  of  pure  science  to  the  rattle  of 
manure-stained  heavy  machinery.  Working 
with  corn  seedlings,  they  have  identified  a 
hitherto  unknown  substance  that  actually 
controls  and  orders  the  steps  In  a  plant's 
growth  cycle.  Borrowing  from  the  textile  In- 
dustry, they  have  put  spinning  equipment  to 
use  turning  proteln-rlch  substances  Into 
foods  that  look  and  taste  like  chicken  and 
beef.  On  the  following  pages  Life  examines 
some  of  the  discoveries  now  being  made  in 
this  field  where,  today,  hope  and  need  are 
'  synonymous. 

BmLDING   A  BETTER   CORNFIELD   WFTH   GRIDS   AND 
BUBBLE    MAKERS 

Photosynthesis  is  the  way  green  plants — 
and  only  green  plants — use  the  sun's  light 
to  transform  carbon  dioxide  and  water  Into 
the  chemical  compounds  the  human  body 
needs  for  growth  and  energy.  Though  cru- 
cial to  all  Ufe  on  earth,  the  process  Is  not 
highly  efficient — no  more  than  5%  of  the 
solar  energy  available  Is  converted  Into  use- 
ful compounds.  A  good  bit  goes  to  sustain 
the  plant,  but  even  in  the  most  efficient 
species — such  as  corn — there  is  substantial 
waste.  Ta  learn  how  to  reduce  such  waste 
and  mak^  the  conversion  of  solar  to  edible 
energy  more  efficient,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Cornell  University  scientists 
have  Instrumented  an  entire  cornfield  In  up- 
state New  York.  Using  soap  bubbles,  growth 
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charts,  arUficlal  light  and  a  specially  de- 
signed alr-sampUng  frame,  they  have  metic- 
ulously plotted  the  photosynthesis  process. 
Among  other  things,  they  have  found  that 
certain  kinds  of  artificial  light  can  make 
com  more  productive  and  that  even  distant 
storm  centers,  by  affecting  wind  currents, 
can  Influence  the  COj  supply — and  hence  the 
growth  rate.  Employing  similar  research 
methods,  the  Investigators  have  also  been 
able  to  gauge  the  operating  efficiency  of  the 
dozens  of  varieties  of  com  planted  In  their 
instrumented  field.  This  kind  of  precise  and 
detailed  information  makes  It  possible  to 
crossbreed  specifically  for  better  photosyn- 
thesis— something  researchers  have  never 
been  .ible  to  do  before. 

CHEMICALS    TO    MAKE    A    PLANT    STOP    WASTING 
WATER 

Because  of  the  delicate  nature  of  living 
things,  plant  doctors  must  have  a  perfect 
sense  of  botanical  balance — they  must  be 
able  to  Improve  productivity  without  upset- 
ting natural  growth.  Green  plants,  for  ex- 
ample, take  In  carbon  dioxide  through 
thousands  of  tiny  mouths — known  as  sto- 
mata — In  the  surface  of  their  leaves.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  they  allow  equally  indispen- 
sable water  to  escape  In  the  form  of  vapor. 
As  much  as  two  thirds  of  all  rainfall  Is 
wasted  In  this  way,  researchers  estimate,  and 
the  loss  may  be  as  much  as  3,800  gallons  of 
water  a  day  for  an  acre  of  corn.  Even  a  small 
fraction  of  the  lost  vapor  would  be  worth 
saving.  At  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion In  New  Haven,  biochemists  treating  corn 
leaves  with  a  variety  of  special  chemicals 
have  succeeded  in  making  leaf  pores  remain 
half  closed  even  In  bright  sunshine,  conserv- 
ing water  but  not  seriously  affecting  the 
Intake  of  CO  .  The  widespread  use  of  such 
plant  chemotherapy  could  help  crops  survive 
killing  droughts — and  make  It  possible  to 
farm  some  semlarld  land  that  Is  not  now 
tillable. 

With  more  exotic  chemical  treatments  and 
a  full  understanding  of  photosynthesis,  some 
scientists  believe  they  may  even  be  able  to 
control  the  way  plants  use  oxygen  and  CO^ — 
and  thereby  Increase  their  nutritional  value. 
Thus  a  lush  but  nutritionally  poor  patch  of 
jungle  could  conceivably  be  transformed  Into 
a  food-rtch  farm"  simply  by  spraying  It 
from  the  air. 


NEED  TO  PIN   DOVk'N  THE  DETAILS  OP  AN   APHID'S 
HABIT?  JUST  BUG  THE  BUG 

After  years  of  using  massive  amounts  of 
insecticides— and  still  losing  some  $4  billion 
worth     of     crops     annually — scientists     are 
beginning  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  parasite 
with  biology  as  well  as  chemistry.  They  have 
found,  for  example,  that  an  insect  can  be 
forced  to   "grow  to  death"  with  a   dose  of 
Its  own  hormones  and  that  flashes  of  light 
m  the  middle  of  the  night  can  upset  some 
insect  feeding  patterns.  Much  of  the  experi- 
mentation   leading    to    such    discoveries    is 
bizarre,  but  seldom  has  any  been  stranger 
than  the  bug-bugging  operations  shown  here. 
The  tiny  Insect  in  question  Is  the  aphid,  a 
notorious  spreader  of  viral  diseases.  In  min- 
utes, an  aphid  can  fly  to  two  or  three  plants, 
drawing   virus   from   one   and   spreading   It 
to  others.  To  find  out  what  goes  on  when 
an  aphid  stops  to  eat.  Dr.  G.  A.  Schaefers  of 
Cornell  University  wired  up  one  of  the  In- 
sects, turning  It  Into  a  switch  In  a  delicate 
electric   circuit.   Dr.   Schaefers   first   hooked 
the  leaf  of  a  strawberry  plant  (above)   to  a 
small    battery,    then    attached    a    gold    wire 
1/10.000  of  an  inch  thick  to  an  aphid  and, 
via  a  metel  washer  (far  right),  to  a  record- 
ing machine.  Thus  when  an  aphid  put  Its 
feeding  tube  between  the  cells  of  the  plant 
(magnified  about   1,500  times  at  right).   It 
Closed  the  circuit.  By  attaching  a  graph  pen 
to  an  amplifier.  Dr.  Schaefers  was  then  able 
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to  plot  the  aphid's  actual  feeding  sequence 
and  calculate  the  exact  moments  at  which 
plant  Juices — and  possibly  viruses — were 
flowing  Into  the  Insect's  digestive  tract.  Now, 
he  Is  looking  for  ways  to  upset  the  sequence. 
One  possibility  Is  to  use  elements  that  occur 
naturally  In  some  plants  and  make  them 
unappetizing  to  aphlds,  wired  up  or  other- 
wise. 

A    BOTANICAL    TRIUMPH    THAT    COULD    TURN 
CORN    INTO    A    MAIN    COURSE 

Proteins  are  Indispensable — they  are  cru- 
cial to  early  growth  and  development  and 
they  help  rebuild  and  repair  our  tissues  as 
we  age.  Yet  proteins  are  complex  compounds 
and  the  body  can't  put  them  to  work  unless 
all  the  elements  that  make  them  up  are 
present.  These  building  blocks  are  known  as 
amino  adds.  The  body  Itself  Is  capable  of 
making  some  amino  acids,  but  others — the 
essential  ones — only  appear  in  adequate 
amounts  in  outside  sources  such  as  meat  and 
dairy  foods.  Green  plants  can  provide  cer- 
tain of  them  too,  but  no  single  plant  has  all 
of  the  essential  aminos  in  quantity.  For 
this  reason  a  person  in  a  country  without 
the  agricultural  resources  to  raise  livestock 
can  gorge  himself  on  wheat  or  rice  alone 
and  still  be  starving  for  protein. 

Missing  amino  adds  can  be  supplied  arti- 
ficially—by mixing  particular  crops  like  soy- 
beans and  corn  together  so  that  they  comple- 
ment each  other  or  by  adding  aminos  In  syn- 
thetic form.  In  a  remarkable  breakthrough, 
plant   geneticists   recently   produced   a   new 
kind  of  corn  with  beef -steak  protein   bred 
into  It.  Edwin  Mertz  and  Oliver  Nelson  of 
Purdue   University   refused   to   accept   what 
most  experts  believed:  that  all  types  of  corn 
were  lacking  in  certain  aminos,  lysine  and 
tryptophan.    Together    they    spent    months 
carefully  considering  more  than  100  diffrr- 
ent  varieties— and  finally  came  up  with  one 
that  was  rich  In  the  two  aminos.  By  breed- 
ing the  hlgh-lyslne  gene  from  the  new  corn. 
called    opaque-2.    Into    productive    hybrids, 
they  developed  a  variety  that  is  easily  grown, 
yet  has  a  high  protein  content.  Seeds  of  the 
new  corn  have  been  shipped  to  researchers 
in   many   countries,   including   protein-poor 
nations  like  Colombia  and  Kenya.  Other  Tur- 
due  researchers,  meanwhile,  are  using  radio- 
active trace  agents  to  figure  out  why  opaque- 
2 — and  no  other  type  of  com — contains  ade- 
quate   amounts   of    the   critical    aminos.    If 
they  can  explain  the  mystery,  then  perhaps 
other  crops  can  be  made  to  produce  a  full 
supply  of  essential  aminos  too. 

OIL-EATlNG   BACTERIA   AND   A   HYDRA   WHO  IS   AI  L 

TASTE 

Consider  this:  a  pound  of  bacUria,  feeding 
on  a  fraction  of  crude  oil  so  worthless  that  It 
Is  usually  burned  as  waste,  can  grow  fast 
enough  to  produce  ten  pounds  of  protein  in 
a  day.  If  a  yearling  calf  were  able  to  manufac- 
ture protein  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  end 
up  the  day  roughly  the  size  of  a  three-car 
garage.  And  it  would  have  consumed  several 
tons  of  expensive  grain  In  the  process.  This 
comparison  may  help  show  why  convention- 
al— and  largely  Ineffldent — protein  produc- 
tion Is  going  to  be  supplemented  by  more 
exotic  techniques  like  farming  bacterl;i. 
yeasts  and  other  microbes.  Already  pilot 
plants  in  Prance,  aitain  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  In  this  way  turning  out  micro- 
organic  protein  for  use  In  animal  feeds. 

In  the  meantime  the  world  is  virtually 
overflowing  with  other  types  of  protein.  Vast 
quantities  of  protein-rich  organisms  inhabit 
the  sea,  for  example,  and  green  leaves  of  many 
kinds  can  be  used  as  a  food  source,  provided 
their   Indigestible  cellulose  Is   removed. 

No  matter  how  much  protein  Is  made  avail- 
able, however,  there  Is  still  the  problem  of 
making  It  taste  good,  which  In  raw  form  It 
probably  won't.   Research   in   thU   area  has 
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l*«»ly  foeuMd  on  ft  r«iB*rk«ble  mbatenoe 
e*ll«d  glutottalone,  wblcb  hM  tta«  power  to 
Mffaet  th»  trnMt*  buda.  To  figure  out  how  glu- 
tathlon*  works,  sdentlata  at  tl\e  DniTaralt7 
ot  Miami  h*fe  been  running  teata  with  m 
tiny  aqustle  creature  called  a  hydra,  which 
Is  practically  covered  with  taate  buda.  Their 
eventual  hope  la  to  develop  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal navorlng  that  will  make  anything  ap- 
petizing. This  may  seem  Implausible,  but  a 
hydra  has  been  observed  trying  to  eat  a  glass 
rod  that  bad  been  steeped  In  glutathione. 
ROW  TO  coNvnrr  a  rtcit  or  aoTaKAMs  into 
A  rouNO  or  «»ound  bocno 
Although  toads,  termites  and  worms  are 
highly  acceptable  foods  in  certain  parts  ot 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia,  few  Americana — 
or  anybody  other  than  certain  Afrlcana  and 
Southeast  Asians — would  be  Inclined  to  eat 
them.  But  what  If  wonns — or  flab  meal  or. 
for  that  matter,  Candida  Upolytlca — could 
be  mad*  to  look  and  test  like  sliced  ham  or 
pressed  duck?  People  might  still  prefer  the 
real  thing,  but  the  s\U>«tltut«  would  be  ren- 
dered a  great  deal  more  attractive.  Today  in 
the  VS..  facsimile  foods — carefully  labeled 
to  show  what's  in  them — are  being  produced, 
and  consumed.  In  Increasing  quantities.  Us- 
ing-mau;hHwry  and  techniques  borrowed  from 
th*-teatU»  industry,  processors  are  spinning 
nutritious  but  unappealing  foodstuffs  Into 
dozens  of  edible  substitutes.  In  the  picture 
at  right  (picture  not  shown),  for  ex«mple. 
are  (from  left)  synthetic  chicken  In 
chunks  and  diced:  bacon:  beef  in  chunks 
and  ground:  and  bam  In  chunks  and 
diced.  Made  by  General  Mills,  all  of  them 
are  derived  from  soybeans  like  the  sack- 
f\il  In  ths  background,  and  although  their 
taste  still  won't  fool  anyone,  their  color 
and  textures  are  remarkably  like  the  real 
thing.  The  process  begins  by  spinning 
protein  pulp  into  long,  smooth  bands  of 
abers  as  thin  as  three  thousandths  of  an 
Inch  (below).  Changes  In  fiber  size  deter- 
nune  texture  and,  with  the  addition  of 
nutrl«ntB,  color  and  artlflct*!  flavors,  almnwt 
any  food  can  be  copied — Including,  perhaps, 
something  resembling  toads,  termltas  and 
worms. 

nt    THB    WAXX    0»   STABVATION,    A    WOtJND    fOOO 
CANNOT    HXAI. 

A  basic  assumption  about  hunger  seems  to 
be  that  you  can  always  cure  it  with  more 
food.  But  no  amount  of  food  and  special 
treatment,  probably,  will  ever  restore  this 
bloated  waif — and  millions  like  him — to  full 
health.  Since  birth  he  has  suffered  from  un- 
dernourishment, and  starvation  has  wotinded 
him  In  a  deep,  subtle,  and  until  recently  un- 
suspected way. 

Or.  Joaquin  Cravtoto  is  a  Mexico  City  pedi- 
atrician with  experience  in  treating  Infants 
suffering  from  the  protein-deficiency  disease 
called  kwashiorkor.  Ten  years  ago  he  noticed 
that  even  after  bis  most  severely  affected 
patients  recovered,  they  seemed  dull-witted 
and  did  far  worse  on  intelligence  tests  than 
other  children  of  their  age.  Their  I.Q.  scores 
ranged  as  low  as  35  points  below  normal.  Fur- 
ther testing  In  mountain  villages  in  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  confirmed  his  tlndlngs: 
poorly  fed  Infants  were  consistently  leas  ad- 
vanced than  adequately   fed  ones. 

To  explain  the  phenomenon,  several  possi- 
bilities existed.  Underfeeding  left  children 
vulnerable  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  while  con- 
ditions among  the  poorest  families  Invited 
attacks  by  parasites  and  the  effects  of  expo- 
sure. Genetics  might  also  help  explain  why 
the  malnourished  children  failed  to  measure 
up  In  Intelligence. 

But  biochemists  had  yet  another  answer, 
a  far  more  ominous  one.  The  human  brain 
accomplishes  80%  of  Its  growth  In  the  first 
three  years  of  life,  even  though  the  rest  of 
the  body  grows  to  only  30%  of  adult  size  in 
the  same  period.  Beginning  in  the  mother's 
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womb  at  approxlnuktely  the  fourth  week  after 
conception,  the  brain  starts  to  develop,  pro- 
ducing new  cells  by  means  of  chemical  reac- 
tion Involving  such  crucial  Ingredients  as  the 
amino  acids.  These  aminos  are,  In  the  womb, 
supplied  by  the  mother,  who  derives  many  of 
them  from  the  protein  In  her  own  diet;  after 
birth,  the  Infant  for  a  time  gets  them  from 
the  protein-rich  mother's  mUk  and  then 
from  other  food.  If  at  any  point  In  the  se- 
quence the  amino  supply  la  deficient,  the 
brain  growth  simply  slows.  Yet  the  body  will 
not  stop  growing.  Under  the  stress  of  inade- 
quate protein,  so  often  a  significant  factor  of 
poor  diet,  instead  of  expanding  with  live  and 
functioning  brain  cells,  the  nerve  tissue  may 
be  permanently  stunted. 

And  this  appears  to  be  happening  to  Or. 
Cravleto's  malnourished  children.  Their 
bodies  survived  deprivation,  but  their  brains 
In  effect  did  not  Further  studies  have  placed 
the  phenomenon  virtually  beyond  doubt.  At 
Johns  Hopkins,  a  group  led  by  Dr.  Bacon 
Chow  subjected  rats  to  fetal  malnourish- 
ment:  even  though  the  babies  were  well  fed 
after  weaning,  they  turned  out  to  be  slow 
learners.  At  Cornell.  Dr.  Richard  Barnes 
noted  that  early  starvation  of  pigs  caused 
long-term  behavior  damage. 

A  still  more  precise  study  of  effects  of 
nutrition  on  brain  cell  growth  Is  under  way 
at  the  Cornell  Medical  School  laboratories, 
where  Dr.  Myron  Wlnick  uses  a  way  of  ac- 
curately counting  brain  cells  by  measuring 
the  amount  of  nucleic  acid  in  the  whole 
brain.  With  this  chemical  yardstick,  he  has 
been  able  to  determine  that  a  rat  brain 
achieves  the  bulk  of  its  cells  In  the  first  31 
days  of  life.  Now  Wlnick  and  Chilean  re- 
searchers are  performing  similar  tests  on  the 
brains  of  children  who  died  from  malnu- 
trition in  Santiago,  Chile.  They  have  already 
determined  that  the  bulk  of  cells  in  the 
human  brain  are  grown  In  the  first  six 
months  of  life.  Some  post-mortems  have 
revealed  that  undernourished  children  lack 
up  to  20':,  of  the  brain  cells  normal  for  their 

The  broad  Implications  of  these  findings 
are  appalling  for  a  generally  hungry  world. 
We  must  now  accept  the  possibility  that  mal- 
nutrition can  mean  the  mental  degradation 
of  whole  societies,  and  that  rehabilitation 
efforts  may  never  make  up  for  Inadequate 
feeding  during  Infancy.  But  not  all  the  news 
In  the  field  Is  grim.  Researchers  at  Washing- 
ton's Children's  Hospital  report  that  mon- 
goloid children  treated  with  certain  amino 
adds  walk  and  Ulk  earlUr  than  expected, 
which  may  mean  that  ways  will  be  found  to 
correct  nutritional  brain  damage  chemical- 
ly. Dr.  Bernard  Rlmland  of  San  Diego's  Child 
Behavior  Research  Institute  goes  further  to 
suggest  that  nutritional  Improvements  might 
someday  help  raise  the  average  I.Q.  level 
from  100  to  130.  For  research  to  proceed  from 
warnings  of  disaster  to  a  prescription  for 
general  betterment  Is  a  happy  Irony,  but  the 
disaster  Is  much  nearer  at  hand. 

AuciA  HIU.S  Moots. 


February  21,  1969 


THE  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSOCIATIONS  AND  COR- 
PORATIONS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    KINNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Februa.y  19,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  once 
again  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  professional  corpora- 
tlcms. 


This  matter  has  been  the  sid>Jeet  of 
bills  Introduced  by  myself  and  others 
In  both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  whom  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  referred  will  see  fit  to  hold 
early  hearings  to  resolve  the  issues  raised 
by  the  bUl. 

Very  simply  stated,  my  bill  would  per- 
mit professional  businesses  to  legiti- 
mately organize  as  associations  and  cor- 
porations lender  State  laws  with  some 
assurance  of  continuity  in  Federal  tax 
policy  with  respect  to  such  organization. 
We  are  overdue  in  acting  to  guarantee 
this  same  right  of  orgsinlzatlon  to 
professional  persons  that  we  have  al- 
ways given  other  forms  and  types  of 
businesses. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation 
which  prompts  introduction  of  this  bill 
Is  this: 

First.  Statute  and  legislative  reference 
indicates  that  Congress  has  historically 
intended  to  classify  business  organiza- 
tions according  to  local  law  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes,  subject  to  neces- 
sary and  logical  Federal  guidelines. 

Second.  Cases  and  regulations  over  the 
50  years  prior  to  1960  tended  to  classify 
any  professional  business  whose  orga- 
nizatioa  was  in  the  doubtful  category,  as 
an  association  rather  than  a  partnership. 
This  classlflcatlon  system  acquired  the 
force  of  law. 

Third.  In  1960.  the  so-called  Kintner 
i-egulations  changed  this  longstanding 
classification  system.  Issued  to  clarify 
the  status  of  professional  corporations, 
they  indicated  the  characteristics  re- 
quired, but  primarily  were  keyed  to  local 
law.  As  a  result,  many  States,  Minnesota 
included,  passed  laws  enabling  incorpo- 
ration under  these  regulations.  Assuming 
the  air  was  cleared,  many  corporations 
were  formed.  However,  in  1965,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  issued  new  regu- 
lations reversing  its  position,  which  if 
upheld,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  cre- 
ate a  professional  corporation,  regardless 
and  in  spite  of  State  laws  permitting  the 
same. 

No  business  can  operate  without  some 
basis  of  continuity  of  the  groimd  rules. 
If  any  set  of  rules  should  be  stable,  the 
rules  governing  the  basic  tax  classifica- 
tion of  businesses  for  tax  purposes  should 
be  stable  and  not  subject  to  administra- 
tive whim.  Businesses,  tdmost  without 
exception — except  for  the  professions 
with  which  this  bill  deals — are  now  al- 
lowed to  decide  whether  to  adopt  the 
partnership,  association,  or  corporate 
form  under  applicable  State  laws.  There 
is  no  logical  reason  for  denying  this 
choice  to  persons  who  tire  rendering  per- 
sonal services  in  the  medical  or  legal  , 
fields.  Fairness  and  equity  in  application 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  demands 
that  all  businesses  be  treated  alike  in  this 
sense. 

The  only  apparent  reason  for  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  regulations  was  to 
prevent  a  possible  reduction  in  Federal 
revenues.  I  am  certainly  convinced  that 
this  is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  Ignor- 
ing years  of  legal  precedent  and  con- 
gressional intent  in  this  field.  Further- 
more, the  providing  of  health,  pension. 
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and  profit-sharing  plans  through  tax  in- 
centives under  the  corporate  structure  is 
a  worthy  objective  and  a  legitimate  use 
of  the  tax  laws.  Indeed,  I  am  advised  that 
any  possible  total  tax  revenue  loss  will  be 
minimal  when  it  Is  realized  that  most 
profits  will  be  ultimately  taxable,  even 
though  such  taxation  might  be  immedi- 
ately defend. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  1965  is  im tenable.  It 
violates  fairness,  equity,  reasonableness, 
years  of  legal  precedent,  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
business  organizations  operating  leglti- 
matetly  under  State  law.  I  would  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  hearings  and 
passage  of  this  needed  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

This  entire  issue  is  given  a  quite  ex- 
haustive analysis  in  a  fine  article  by 
Prof.  Stephen  B.  Scallen,  associate  pro- 
fessor and  assistant  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School,  In  the 
March  1965  Issue  of  the  Minnesota  Law 
Review.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  sum- 
mary and  conclusions  of  Professor  Scal- 
len's  study  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
along  with  the  text  of  my  bill : 

SITMMART    AND    CONCLUSION 

The  various  versions  of  the  statute  and 
leglslaUve  history  suggest  Congress  probably 
intended,  in  the  beginning,  to  classify  busi- 
ness organizations  according  to  local  law  for 
federal  Income  tax  consequences.  This  clas- 
sification was  apparently  to  be  made  by  local 
law  label,  so  long  as  the  label  was  not  a 
sham.  It  was  recognized  that  the  difference 
In  form  of  organization  under  local  law  could 
result  in  different  consequences  to  businesses 
similar  In  all  respects  except  for  the  formal 
structure  under  local  law.  It  was  recognized 
that  personal  service  corporations  were  so 
like  partnerships  that,  for  a  brief  period,  they 
were  treated  as  partnerships  for  tax  pur- 
poses; but  It  was  decided  to  revert  to  taxing 
personal  service  corporations  as  corporations, 
according  to  the  local  law  classification. 

The  courts,  largely  following  the  regula- 
tions, tended  to  classify  borderline  groups  as 
associaUons.  The  courts  looked  to  the  agree- 
ment governing  the  relationship  of  the 
parties  in  finding  characteristics  which  sup- 
ported classlflcatlon  ot  these  groups  as  as- 
sociations. In  all  the  medical  cases  litigated, 
the  groups  have  been  classified  as  associa- 
tions. Clearly  the  professional  would  be 
classified  under  the  cases  as  corporation  and 
association  corporation  and  professional  as- 
sociation for  federal  Income  tax  purposes. 

For  50  years  the  regulations  consistently 
tended  to  classify  borderUne  cases  as  asso- 
ciations. At  one  point  Congress  reversed  this 
tendency  for  certain  groups  strongly  resem- 
bling partnerships.  The  regulations  spoke  of 
various  factors  as  indicators  of  corporateness, 
and  seemed  to  emphasize  local  law  In  dis- 
cussing these  indicators,  although  without 
explicitly    rejecting    the    agreement   of    the 
parties  as  relevant.  Under  this  long  Une  of 
regulations,     classlflcatlon     of     professional 
assoclaOons  and  corporations  would  clearly 
be  as  corporations.  This  long-standing  regu- 
latory approach  to  the  classification  question 
was  abruptly  changed  In   the   wake  of  the 
Kintner  case  by  the  pubUcation  of  the  Kint- 
ner Regulations  which  seemed  to  place  ulti- 
mate reliance   on   the   significance   of   local 
law  in  applying  each  criterion  of  corporate- 
ness. and  which  reject  the  use  of  the  agree- 
ment between   the   parties  as  a  source   of 
corporate  characteristics,  although  not  as  a 
source  of  diluting  corporate  characteristics. 
Nevertheless,    classification    of    professional 
associations  and  corporations  would  probably 


be  as  associations  and  corporations,  rather 
Uian  as  partnerships,  under  these  regulations, 
because  these  groups  seem  to  have  the  re- 
quired    characteristics     lor     corporateness. 
Finally    In  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
Kintner  Regulations,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  pushed  to  an  extreme  and  sug- 
gests that  professional  associations  and  cor- 
porations are  partnerships,  rather  than  asso- 
ciations   and    corporations,    for    federal    tax 
purposes.  Thus,  the  system  is  changed  from 
the    pre-Klntner    regulations    sweeping    all 
doubtful  cases  into  the  assoclaUon  category, 
to  a  more  neutral  position  in  the  Kintner 
Regulations  based  on  heavy  reliance  on  local 
law,    and    finally    to   the   amended   Kintner 
Regulations   sweeping   all    "doubtful"   cases 
(or    at    least    professional    associations   and 
corporations)   into  the  partnership  category. 
These  amendments  grasp  for  any  distinction 
between  what  they  refer  to  as  typical  busi- 
ness  corporations   and   professional   groups. 
Then  the  thin  distinction  Is  magnified  into 
a  universal  Indication  of  the  absence  of  cor- 
porateness. These  amended  regulations  ap- 
pear to  use  local  law.  professional  ethics,  and 
the  agreement  governing  the  relationship  of 
the  parties,  wherever  possible,  to  deny  class- 
ification as  association  or  corporation;   but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  igmore  the  agree- 
ments between   the   parties  when   they   at- 
tempt to  impute  a  corporate  characteristic 
to  the  organization  in  its  natural  form  under 
local  law.  When  practicalities  detract  from 
corporateness,   they   are   emphasized;    when 
they  tend  to  support  the  presence  of  a  cor- 
porate characteristic,   they  are  ignored. 

Under  these  amendments,  professional  as- 
sociations and  corporations  would  probably 
be  classified  as  partnerships.  The  Kintner 
Regulations  and  the  amendments  require 
better  than  two  out  of  four  of  the  corporate 
characteristics  for  classification  as  an  associa- 
tion or  corporation:  the  presence  of  only  two 
out  of  four  requires  classification  as  a  part- 
nership. 

The  Kintner  Regulations  in  some  respects 
are  inconsistent  with  the  earlier  regulations 
and  with  the  cases;  the  amended  regulations 
are  almost  wholly  inconsistent  with  them.  If 
the  principles  of  the  amendments  were  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  classification  system,  not 
just  to  professional  groups,  the  result  would 
probably  be  that  no  closely  held,  personal 
service  organization  could  be  a  corporation 
for  federal  income  tax  purposes.  Since  that 
broad  change  of  approach  to  the  problem 
probably  was  not  Intended,  the  result  appears 
to  be  a  special  set  of  rules— not  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  general  rules— for  classifica- 
tion of  professional  groups.  Why  these 
groups  require  special,  discriminatory-ln-ap- 
plicatlon,  rules  is  not  readily  apparent. 

All  these  systems  of  classification  seem  to 
apply,  rather  shallowly,  certain  differences 
between  corporations  and  partnerships,  with- 
out an  examination  of  the  relevance  of  the 
differences  for  federal  Income  tax  conse- 
quences. Where  this  application  Is  a  result 
of  mere  adoption  of  the  local  law  classifica- 
tion, it  is  understandable  as  consistent  with 
what  was  probably  the  legislative  Intent;  but 
the  relevance  of  the  highly  strained  and  ex- 
treme distinctions  drawn  under  the  amended 
Kintner  Regulations  is  less  evident.  Where- 
as the  cases  and  the  regulations  appear  to 
give  more  weight  to,  for  instance,  limited  lia- 
bility, the  Kintner  and  amended  Kintner 
Regulations  weigh  each  "characteristic"  the 
same,  and  omit  certain  characteristics  which 
once  were  used  to  justify  classification  of 
groups  as  associations. 

Of  course,  nothing  in  the  statutes  compels 
a  court  to  take  one  view  or  the  other  on  this 
classification  question.  With  a  wide  possible 
range  of  interpretations  of  the  statutory 
"definitions"  that  might  be  considered  by  a 
court,  or  by  one  who  predicts  what  a  court 
might  do,  or  by  one  who  suggests  what  a 
court  should  do,  it  Is  necessary  to  develop  a 
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framework  for  deciding  which  classification 
system  should  be  followed  in  these  cases 
The  issue  is:  How  should  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corporations,  as  described  earlier 
in  this  article,  be  classified  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes? 

The  case   for  classifying  these  groups  as 
partnerships  depends  upon  several  conten- 
tions but  primarily  upon  the  alleged  adverse 
revenue    consequences.    The    revenue    ques- 
tion, however,  has  several  aspects.  One  as- 
pect Is  the  matter  of  whether  less  revenue 
will  be  collected  as  a  result  of  classifying 
these  groups  as  associations  rather  than  .ns 
partnerships.    The    only    self-evident    truth       , 
is  that  the  revenue  considerations  will  vary 
In    different    circumstances.    Less    revenue 
will  be  collected  when  the  recipient  of  de- 
ferred Income  paid  from  a  pension  or  profit 
sharing   plan    (either    the   employee   or   his 
beneficiary)     is    in    a    lower    marginal    imx 
bracket-  the  same  amount  of  revenue  will  be 
collected  when  the  taxpayer  is  In  the  same 
marginal  tax  bracket  at  the  time  of  receipt 
as  the  employee  was  in  the  year  in  which 
the  benefit  was  earned:   and  more  revenue 
will  be  collected  when  the  recipient  is  in  a 
higher  tax  bracket  than  was  the  employee 
when    the    benefit    was    earned.    It    is    not 
readily  evident  which  of  these  situations  pre- 
vails   overall.    Some    of    the    benefits    are 
earned  In  years  when  the  employee  is  in  a 
low  bracket.  By  retirement  time  his  income 
from  all  sources  may  be  much  higher.  Even 
if  the  income  is  earned  at  a  time  of  fairly 
high  personal  ser\'lce  income,  income  from 
investments  may  become  substantial  In  later 
years.    Obviously,   therefore,   there   will   not 
be  a  revenue  loss  in  all  cases. 

Furthermore,  there  will  be  an  immediate, 
if  temporary,  increase  in  the  tax  paid  by 
many  professional  groups  changing  from  the 
partnership  to  the  corporation  form.  If  the 
partnership  has  been  operating  on  a  taxable 
year  that  Is  not  a  calendar  year,  income  from 
the  partnership  has  been  reported  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  partnership 
year  ends,  thus  causing  a  deferral  of  taxa- 
tion of  partnership  income.  When  the 
group  changes  to  the  corporation  form,  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  doctor  employees  will  be 
taxable  In  the  year  received,  not  later,  and 
consequentiy  there  will  be  both  acceleration 
and  bunching  of  Income,  with  considerably 
greater  tax  paid,  and  paid  sooner,  as  a 
result. 

At  least  it  is  apparent  that  In  the  arltn- 
metic  of  national  finance,  the  alleged  ad- 
verse effect  will  not  be  great.  After  all  tlie 
economy  withstood  a  substantial  tax  cut 
without  suffering.  Furthermore,  Just  one 
revenue  ruling,  such  as  the  recent  ruling  on 
deductibility  of  treble  damage  Judgments, 
may  have  revenue  consequences  of  about 
the  same  magnitude. 

Another  aspect  of  revenue  considerations 
is  the  deferral  of  recognition  of  income  which 
will  clearly  result  through  the  typical  pen- 
sion and  profit  sharing  plan  adopted  by  pro- 
fessional associations  and  corporations.  The 
impact  of  this  deferral  is  not  likely  to  be 
great  in  any  particular  year,  however,  because 
the  transition  of  these  groups  to  association 
form,  and  then  the  implementation  of  full 
pension  and  profit  sharing  benefits  are  likely 
to  consume  many  years.  Also,  a  large  nnni- 
ber    of    professional    groups,    perhaps    more 
than  half,  never  vrtll  change.  In  any  evert 
the  income  will  be  reported  sooner  or  later. 
The  relevance  of  either  the  assumed  rev- 
enue loss  or  the  effect  of  deferral  of  income 
to   this   classification    problem   is   doubtful. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  control  the  deciding 
of  particular  tax  cases,  and  they  should  not 
be  considered  when  there  is  as  much  his- 
tory—legislative,   judicial,    and    administra- 
tive—as  in  the  Instant  case  to  provide  the 
basis  for  decision.  To  change  a  long  stand- 
ing rule  merely  because  the  revenue  consid- 
erations have  changed  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
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proper  uae  of  the  power  to  promulg»le  inter- 
pretive regulations. 

Another  reaaon  adTMiced  to  Juatlfy  the 
amended  regulations  U  that  doctor  and  law- 
yer groups  have  always  been  taxed  as  partner- 
ships and.  therefore.  Congress  Intends  to 
conunue  to  tax  them  as  partnerships. 
Besides  the  obvious  non  sequltur,  the 
flrst  dlfflculty  with  this  argument  U  that 
some  medical  groups  have  long  been  oper- 
ated In  the  form  of  associations.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  application  of  the  amended  reg- 
ulations to  those  groups  serves  to  put  the 
consistency  noatter  In  Issue  rather  clearly 
and  to  rebut  the  factual  assertion.  The  sec- 
ond difficulty  Is  that  Congress  has  evidenced 
absolutely  no  Intention  to  restrict  these 
groups  to  one  form  or  another  for  federal  In- 
come tax  purposes.  The  congressional  form 
and  Intent  never  included,  or  froze  into  the 
tax  law.  state-created  bars  to  the  practice  of 
professions  in  the  corporate  form. 

It  has  been  stated  that  although  doctors 
and  lawyers  cou(d  change  their  forms  of 
organization  enough  to  be  classified  as  cor- 
porations or  associations,  both  the  profes- 
sional association  discussed  herein  and  some 
professional  corporations  have  not  changed 
enough.  The  regulations  go  far  beyond  this 
reasonabte.'  If  not  persuasive,  position.  But  a 
position  6n  Ihe  clasalflcatlon  Issvie  depends  on 
how  one  reads  the  authorities,  and  why.  If 
you  start  with  the  Klntner  Regulations  as 
gospel.  Ignore  the  previous  decades  of  cases 
and  regulations,  assume  ultimate  construc- 
Uon  of  these  enabling  statutes  In  the  least 
helpful  way.  and  then  apply  the  Klntner 
Regulations  in  as  hostile  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, you  can  logically  defend  the  conclusion 
that  these  groups  are  not  assoclaUons, 
Whether  the  doctors  and  lawyers  have 
arranged  for  enougti  legislative  change  to 
enable  these  groups  to  achieve  association  or 
corporation  claaslflcatlon  for  tax  purposes, 
can  also  be  answered  either  historically  or  in 
terms  of  the  relevant  policy  considerations. 
Herein  It  U  argued  that  history  strongly  sup- 
ports the  classification  of  these  groups  as 
associations,  and  that  policy  reasons  require 
association  classification  where  elected  by  the 
group  through  adopting  the  association  or 
corporation  form  under  local  law.  Why  the 
answer  should  rather  be  found  In  a  harsh 
reading  of  some  regulations  which  are  In 
many  respects  Inconsistent  with  the  cases 
and  the  long-standing  regulations  preceding 
Is  not  clear. 

Another  reason  given  for  denying  the  cor- 
porateness  of  some  organizations  la  that  the 
state  laws  have  as  their  sole  object  the 
changing  of  the  federal  tax  treatment  of 
these  groups.  Presumably,  such  reasoning 
also  asserts  that  something  is  sinister  about 
that  objective,  and  apparently  assumes  that 
compelling  reasons  are  present  for  conUnulng 
the  traditional  classlflcatlon  of  these  par- 
ticular groups  for  tax  purposes.  The  last 
point  U  dealt  with  above.  The  sinister  char- 
acter of  these  acts  is  not  apparent.  These 
acu  do  not  affect  Just  federal  taxaUon.  but 
also  affect  local  taxation,  and  presumably  In 
the  same  way  as  the  federal  revenue  Is 
affected.  The  argument  Is  that  the  federal 
courts  should  not  recognize  this  blatant 
attempt  to  change  the  federal  tax  conse- 
quence* to  taxpayers  by  a  mere  change  of 
state  law. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  to 
that  Congress  left  the  matter  of  form  of  busi- 
ness to  the  states.  In  spite  of  the  resulting 
differences  In  taxation  of  otherwise  Identical 
businesses;  the  statutes  enacted  are  well 
within  the  range  of  that  delegation;  the 
states  have  only  acted  to  remove  a  traditional 
bar  to  doctors  and  lawyers  using  the  corpo- 
rate form:  these  statutes  have  substantial 
local  law  effects,  on  the  same  technical  level 
as  the  admitted  differences  In  corporations 
and  partnerships;  and  these  statutes  do  have 
local  law  tax  consequences  of  the  same  qual- 
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Ity  aa  the  federal  tax  consequences  (and  If 
harmful  for  federal  purpoaea,  harmful  for 
state  revenue  purposes  also) . 

Consequently.  It  might  be  argued,  the 
more  appropriate  role  for  the  federal  courts 
Is  to  recognize  these  state  acta  for  federal 
Income  tax  purposes,  as  Congress  no  doubt 
Intended,  and  not  to  Jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  U  sinister  and  wrong  with 
the  removal  of  a  state  created  bar  to  practic- 
ing law  and  medicine  In  the  corporate  form. 
If  federal  tax  consequences  gave  the  flnal 
push  to  the  state  decision  to  change  what 
were,  at  most,  emotionally  based  prohibitions. 
3o  whatT  Federal  tax  consequences,  and  In 
some  cases  limited  liability,  are  about  the 
only  substantial  considerations  In  choosing 
the  form  for  doing  business,  as  a  result  of 
decades  of  lawyer  ingenuity  In  removing  the 
other  differences.  The  states,  not  surpris- 
ingly, are  finally  recognizing  this  fact  and 
allowing  professional  ^oupa.  as  other  busi- 
nesses, to  elect  federal  tax  consequences  by 
their  choice  of  the  loeal  law  form  for  doing 
business. 

Presumably,  the  tax  base  Is  not  significant- 
ly Involved  In  this  controversy  since  the  In- 
come of  the  business,  with  quite  minor  ex- 
ceptions, win  be  taxed  eventually.  Deferred 
compensation  benefits  under  an  employment 
contract,  pension  benefits,  and  profit  sharing 
benefits  all  will  eventually  be  Included  In 
xomeone's  Income.  Although  total  exclusion 
from  the  tax  base  Is  allowed  for  qualified  sick 
pay  and  for  fun''is  spent  on  such  fringe  bene- 
fits as  group  life  insurance,  these  benefits 
are  rather  minor  and  are  not  Important 
enough   in  revenue  effect   to  be  considered. 

There  f.cems  to  be  a  lack  of  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  the  incorporation  of  these  groups 
on  the  progressive  character  of  our  Income 
tax.  and  the  policies  served  by  a  progressive 
tax.  Considering  revenue  considerations,  the 
discussion  set  forth  above  applies.  On  the 
level  of  policies  served  by  progression.  It 
Is  dlfDcult  to  see  how  those  revenue  consid- 
erations are  so  compelling.  If  of  any  merit  at 
all,  as  to  Justify  different  treatment  of  two 
groups  of  "businessmen"  In  the  business  of 
rendering  personal  services,  assuming  both 
groups  desire  to  be  classified  as  associations 
or  corporations.  Furthermore,  the  tax  sys- 
tem may  be  too  progressive  for  personal  serv- 
ice Income,  and  yet  too  riddled  with  excep- 
tions available  to  corporate  executives  and 
owners,  but  not  to  partners. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  might  be  attributed  to  a  belief 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Code  on  fringe 
benefits  are  too  liberal,  and  also  have  been 
abused.  If  so,  the  remedy  Is  not  to  deny 
these  benefits  to  one  group  of  businessmen, 
while  allowing  the  other  groups  to  retain 
those  benefits.  The  answer  Is  to  attempt  re- 
form of  the  basic  provisions  applicable  to 
all. 

The  caa«  for  classifying  these  groups  as 
associations  and  corporations  as  Intended  by 
their  owners.  Is  simple  enough.  The  classi- 
fication for  tax  purposes  was  Intended  by 
Congresa  to  be  primarily  a  local  law  classi- 
fication, even  If  subject  to  some  federal  lim- 
its. Since  the  cases  and  regulations  for  60 
years  tended  to  classify  doubtful  groups  as 
associations,  that  classification  system  ac- 
quired the  force  of  law.  The  recent  attempts 
to  change  the  law  by  regulation  should  not 
receive  favor  by  the  courts.  Furthermore, 
these  professional  businesses  are  entitled,  so 
far  as  federal  tax  law  is  concerned,  to  choose 
whatever  local  law  form  the  states  will  tol- 
erate. Other  businesses  may  decide  whether 
to  adopt  the  partnership  form  or  the  cor- 
poration form,  and  no  good  reason  has  been 
given  to  deny  this  choice  to  those  who  are 
In  tlie  business  of  rendering  personal  serv- 
ices m  the  medical  or  legal  fields.  Stated  an- 
other way,  there  to  no  good  reason  for  treat- 
ing  these  businesses  differently  than  other 
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buslneaaea  for  federal  Income  tax  purposes. 
At  stake  to  the  basic  element  of  fairness  and 
equality  that  should  be  used  In  the  applica- 
tion and  admlnUtratlon  of  the  federal  tax 
laws.  The  change  proposed  by  the  amended 
Klntner  Regulations  Is  one — hazarding  a  pre- 
diction— that  Congress  would  never  adopt. 
Furthermore,  for  nontax  reasons  pensions 
and  profit  sharing  plans  are  desirable  and 
worthy  of  some  tax  benefits.  These  plans  pro- 
vide Incentive  for  these  employer-owners  to 
fund  their  own  retirement  through  such 
plans,  rather  than  leave  retirement  fund- 
ing to  chance.  Providing  tax  Incentives  to 
thto  worthy  objective  Is  a  legitimate  use  of 
the  tax  laws. 

The  above  analysto  calls  for  a  framework 
to  allow  these  benefits  to  doctors  and  law- 
yers. If  they  are  willing  to  adopt  the  appro- 
priate business  form,  rather  than  a  frame- 
work that  seems  to  deny  It.  In  coming  to 
thto  conclusion  no  dlfflculty  should  be  raised 
by  the  observation  that  many  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  these  benefits — for  Instance 
those  employed  by  corporations  who  have  no 
such  plans  or  those  not  eligible  for  coverage 
under  plans  adopted.  Some  day  that  In- 
equity may  be  rectified.  Therefore,  a  frame- 
work should  be  adopted  consistent  with  al- 
lowing these  professional  groups  to  organize 
under  local  law  as  associations  and  corpora- 
tions. The  framework  could  be  that  vague 
one  developed  under  the  cases  and  pre- 
Klntner  regulations.  Classlflcatlon  of  these 
groups  as  associations  and  corporations 
would  seem  to  follow  easily. 

On  the  technical  level,  the  reeanactment 
and  long-standing  rules  do  give  considerable 
weight  to  the  earlier  approach  leading  to  clas- 
sification of  groups  as  associations.  There 
is  no  clear  authority  that  the  Commissioner 
can  change  Interpretative  rules  that  have 
survived  many  reenactments  and  that  have 
received  "the  force  of  law"  by  courts  adopt- 
ing the  criteria  they  provide. 

But  If  the  Commissioner  should  be  able 
to  change  the  approach  taken  In  such  regu- 
lations, the  question  remains:  when,  or  in 
other  words,  for  what  reasons?  Certainly 
there  is  merit  In  constotency  In  such  regu- 
lations. Once  a  poeltloQ  is  taken  and  widely 
adopted  by  the  courU.it  Is  best  to  continue 
the  approach,  because  U  Is  desirable  for  taxa- 
tion rules  to  have  goo<|  predictability  of  re- 
sult, especially  on  the  IWsic  question  of  what 
form  a  business  organftatlon  shall  have  for 
federal  Income  tax  consequences.  If  change 
occurs,  a  period  of  great  turmoil  results. 
Good  reasons  are  needed  to  support  such  a 
change,  and  minor  shifts  In  revenue  ad- 
vantage are  not  good  enough  reasons. 

If  changes  are  to  be  made,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  be  respectful  of  the 
authorities — legislative  htotory  and  declara- 
tions, and  the  decided  cases  of  the  courts. 
Sometimes  the  regulations  do  have  to  be 
changed.  The  Clifford  Regulations  are  an 
example.  But  they  were  bottomed  on  the 
Clifford  case,  and  served  the  great  need  of 
providing  detailed  rules  for  predicting  conse- 
quences of  certain  very  common  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Klntner  Regulations,  although  repre- 
senting some  change  of  emphasto.  do  have 
some  utility  as  a  framework  for  deciding 
these  cases  by  assuming  a  reasonable,  not  a 
strained  and  hostile.  Interpretation  of  those 
regulations.  The  technical,  local  law  ap- 
proach of  those  regulations  has  merit.  The 
criteria  of  the  cases  and  pre-Klntner  regula- 
tions was  not  founded  on  practicality,  and 
In  that  respect  the  Klntner  Regulations  are 
no  worse.  They  do  provide  some  ease  of  appli- 
cation, some  predictability.  Serious  reserva- 
tions reoialn  concerning  the  weight  of  each 
of  the  Klntner  Regulations  criteria.  Clearly, 
In  the  cases  and  the  pre-Klntner  regulations, 
not  all  these  criteria  are  of  equal  Importance. 
Yet   the   Klntner   Regulations   make   them 
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equal   Clearly,  limited  llabiUty  to  of  greater 
toportance  and  has  greater  weight  than  the 
other  criteria;  perhaps  thto  importance  could 
be  refiected  by  giving  that  crlterton  double 
weight.  If  a  fairly  mechanical  system  must 
be   used    Anotiher  advantage  to   using  the 
Klntner  criteria  to  that  they  were  parUy  de- 
signed to  settle  the  troublesome  problem  of 
classification  faced  by  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry.  It  would  not  be   desirable   to  un- 
settle that  area  by  throwing  out  the  Klntner 
criteria  entirely,  and  It  to  not  necessary  to 
do  so  since  medical  and  legal  groups  setting 
up   to   do   business   under   the   professional 
corporation  and  association  acts  could  qual- 
ify under  the  Klntner  Regulations,  reasonably 
interpreted,   as   associations.   While   approv- 
ing the  Klntner  Regulations  might  seem  to 
be  a  slight  compromise  with  the  history  of 
the  pre-Klntner  regulations  and  cases,  It  can 
be  defended  as  a  useful  and  fair  compromtoe. 
More  important,  It  can  atoo  be  defended  as 
a  return  to  what  Congress  probably  Intended 
originally,    to   let   local   law   determine    the 
form  of  business  and  to  let  tax  classification 
normally  follow.  The  pre-Klntner  regulations 
and  the  cases  were  not  necessarily  well  bal- 
anced or  Justified  in  their  tendency  to  clas- 
sify all  doubtful  cases  as  associations. 

The  amendments  to  the  Klntner  Regula- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  have  no  support 
historically,  are  not  a  balanced,  fair  approach 
to  the  problem,  and  discriminate  against  cer- 
tain professional  groups  without  Justifica- 
tion Consequently,  a  court  need  not  follow 
such  changes  unless  the  Commissioner  con- 
vinces It  that  compelling  reasons  of  legtola- 
Mve  policy  Justify  the  change,  and  that  the 
court  is  a  better  forum  for  the  legislative 
change  than  the  legtolature.  That  should  be 
the  burden  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
In  these  cases. 

The  Klntner  Regulations,  before  amend- 
ment, are  a  good  Illustration  of  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  power  to  change  interpreta- 
tive regulations,  if  It  exists,  since  they  more 
falthfxilly  interpret  the  original  content  of 
Congress,  since  they  aid  predictability,  and 
since  they  have  the  practical  value  of  avoid- 
ing excursions  Into  a  morass  of  facts. 

HJl.  3564 
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law  to  to  be  treated  as  a  corporation  few  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  shall  be 
made  as  if  thto  Act  had  not  been  enacted  and 
without  inferences  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
thto  Act  is  not  made  applicable  with  respect 
to  years  before   1965. 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1964. 


A  bill  to  amfend  section  7701  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarlfry  the  tax 

sUtus  of  certain  professional  associations 

and  corporations  formed  under  State  law 

Be  it  enacted  by   tKe  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America   in   Cort^ress   assembled,   That   the 

following  provUions  of  section  7701(a)  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to 

definitions)   are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)   is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  .    ^  .,  .. 

"(1)  Person. — The  term  'person  shau  be 
construed  to  mean  and  Include  an  Individual, 
a  trust,  estate,  partnership,  or  corporation." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ^,      , 

"(3)  Corporation. — The  term  'corporation 
Includes  associations,  joint-stock  companies, 
and  insurance  companies.  It  also  includes 
professional  corporations  and  professional 
associations  formed  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  United 
States  possession." 

(3)  Paragraph  (7)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  Stock. — The  term  'stock'  Includes 
shares  in  any  corporation." 

(4)  Paragraph  (8)    is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  ^   ,^ 

"(8)  Shareholder.— The  term  'sharehold- 
er' Includes  a  member  of  any  corporation '. 
Sec.  2.  For  taxable  years  beginning  prior 
to  January  1,  1965,  the  determination  as  to 
whether  a  professional  association  or  pro- 
fessional   corporation    formed    under    State 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  C.  A.  ROBINS 

HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  one  of  Idaho's  most  beloved  citi- 
zens quietly  observed  his  84th  birthday. 
Dr  C.  A.  Robins  served  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  from  1947  to  1951. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Robins  while  serving  as 
State  president  of  the  Future  Fanners 
of  America  when  it  was  my  privilege  to 
present  to  him  the  honorary  State 
farmer  degree  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
sUnding  leadership  in  improving  and 
strengthening  public  education  in  Idaho. 
Over  the  past  three  decades  I  have 
been  deeply  in  Dr.  Robins'  debt  for  his 
friendship,  for  his  wise  counsel,  and  for 
his  encouragement  to<  me  to  pursue  a 
career  in  public  service. 

Dr.  Robins'  public  service  and  private 
life  have  been  characterized  by  a  deep 
love  and'  xmderstanding  of  his  fellow 
man,  a  compassion  for  the  underdog  and 
a  faith  in  the  future.  Idaho  has  produced 
many  great  public  figures  but  none  for 
whom  the  people  have  greater  affection 
than  this  kind,  gentle,  and  soft  spoken 
physician. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  re- 
cent article  by  Robert  E.  Smylie,  former 
Governor  of  Idaho,  published  in  the 
Idaho  Observer  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 
Robins: 

The  Man  Who  Led  Idaho  Into  Modern 
Statehood 
(By  Robert  E.  Smylie) 
Sometime    in    December    Governor    C.    A. 
Robins  had  a  birthday.  He  was  84,  and  I  pre- 
sume, as  was  hto  right,  that  he  passed  the 
day  in  quiet  contemplation.  The  Lewtston 
Morning  Tribune  published  a  notable  inter- 
view with  him,  but  as  far  as  I  know  the  date 
was  otherwise  unmarked. 

It  would  be  natural  that  I  should  hold  the 
good  grey  doctor  In  affectionate  and  hon- 
ored "esteem.  He  set  my  course  toward  public 
service  and  opportunities  unlimited  for  an 
exciting  and  rewarding  life.  Even  so,  I  would 
have  passed  his  anniversary  unnoticed  but 
for  the  story  in  the  Tribune. 

C  A.  Robins  was  our  first  four-year  Gov- 
ernor and  the  flrst  to  come  to  power  after 
the  years  of  World  War  II.  Hto  years  in  the 
Governorship  (1947-1951)  really  mark  Ida- 
ho's transition  from  colonial  status  to  mod- 
ern statehood.  It  was  not  all  accomplished 
in  his  time,  nor  Is  the  work  yet  done,  but 
the  foundations  were  put  In  place  In  those 
years,  and  the  spirit  and  the  manpower  were 
gathered  under  his  guidance  that  have  made 
much  that  has  happened  since  seem  almost 
Inevitable  in  retrospect. 

The  Governor  was  first  of  all  a  physician. 
If  you  were  close  to  him  in  the  years  of  his 
incumbency  vou  could  detect  this  in  many 
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ways.  He  was  careful  and  cautious  In  pre- 
scribing remedies,  yet  bold  and  decisive  when 
the  dectolon  was  made  to  act.  He  was  a  kind 
man,  gentle,  soft-spoken  and  slow  to  anger. 
I  remember  finding  in  the  drawer  of  that 
Mg  desk  in  the  corner  office  of  the  State- 
house  what  must  have  been  the  notes  to  one 
of  his  speeches  on  the  state  of  the  State. 
It  was  written  In  ink  on  smallteh  paper  in 
hto  careful  and  very  readable  script,  much  as 
a  Doctor  might  have  prepared  a  prescrip- 
tion. I  recognized  what  I  had  found,  for 
1  heard  It  spoken  and  the  handwritten  text 
checked  very  closely  with  the  Senate  Journal 
for  the  day  that  the  message  was  received. 
Governor  Robins'  most  massive  accom- 
pltohment  in  the  SUtehouse  was  the  reor- 
ganization of  Idaho's  Public  School  District 
System.  The  enactment  and  implementation 
of  that  program  has  to  be  one  of  the  quiet- 
est revolutions  in  history.  It  was  not  less 
than  that.  The  number  of  school  districts 
was  reduced  from  upwards  of  1.200  to  not 
more  than  125.  School  administration  laws 
were  enacted  that  have  provided  the  founda- 
tion for  most  of  the  progress  in  that  field 
that  has  occurred  since. 

Hto  administration  also  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  our  efforts  in  highway  depart- 
ment reorganization.  These  in  the  fullness  of 
time  resulted  in  the  sujperb  organization  that 
now  administers  our  wlderanglng  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  program. 

The  Southern  Branch  became  Idaho  BUte 
College  m  those  years,  and  conunenced  its 
march  toward  full  University  status.  This 
achievement  was  uniquely  Governor  Robins- 
personal  accomplishment.  He  was  the  first 
North  Idaho  Governor  and  could  assuage  like 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  could  the  fears  of  the 
friends  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  A  bill 
which  in  any  other  session  would  have  pro- 
duced fratricidal  conflict  of  massive  propor- 
tion was  skillfully  and  peacefully  guided  to 
unanimous  passage.  The  floor  leader  who 
managed  the  bill  in  the  Senate  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Latah  County. 

The  Robins'  administration  also  marked 
the  commencement  of  modernization  of  the 
State's  efforts  in  conservation  of  our  endow- 
ment resources.  Thto  slow  and  still  unfin- 
ished work  of  preserving  our  forests,  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  our  park  areas  and  our  range- 
lands  also  traces  its  modem  history  back  to 
the  Robins'  years.  On  his  accomplishments 
in  these  fields  we  have  buUt  one  of  the  finest 
wildlife  conservation  agencies  in  the  west, 
and  have  finally  achieved  a  State  Department 
of  Parks  that  promises  soon  to  equal  the  ac- 
complishments of  its  older  brother  in  con- 
servation.   

The  beginnings  of  Idaho  s  modem  siaie 
library  and  museum  also  are  marked  in  the 
years  between  1947-1951.  Those  commence- 
ments were  modest  Indeed,  but  the  splendid 
building  that  will  soon  grace  the  CaP»^^*«" 
as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Library  will  be 
m  part  at  least,  a  memorial  in  spirit  to  those 
venturesome  years.  ,.  ^  .u« 

Doctor  Robins'  inauguration  marked  tne 
commencement  of  the  now  quarter  century 
lone  Republican  incumbency  in  the  btate- 
house.  It  marked  the  end  of  what  had  been 
a  decade  of  biennial  changes  in  command. 
He   came   later    to    the    ^'■•^^^'''^J''P,^*\l^^ 
most  and  his  wisdom  was  mellowed  with  tne 
experience   of   years,   and    long    and    conse- 
quenUal  legislative  service.  It  was  one  of  the 
myths   of    that    time    that    he   really    never 
wanted  to  be  Governor.  I  do  not  believe  It. 
He  had  some  onerous  and  disappointing  ex- 
nerlences.  but  on  balance  I  think  he  rather 
liked  making  things  happen.  He  was  modest 
and  unassuming;  perhaps  more  so  than  the 
governorship  of  any  state  really  Permits  but 
his  friends  were  people  who  would  go  to  the 
well  for  him.  together  or  all  alone.  He  was 
not  elected  to  the  Senate  when  his  terni  as 
Governor   ended,   but   there   are  many   who 
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thought  *^\tn  that  h»  abould  b*T«  tMCB.  «im1 

they  itlU  think  ao. 

Tb«  Robins'  ye*ra  left  Idaho  an  Important 
legacy  3f  talent.  For  one  reason  or  another 
he  attracted  young  people  to  public  service 
like  no  other  man  of  his  time.  The  accom- 
pUshntents  of  Louise  Shadduck.  who  was  bis 
secretary,  have  become  almost  a  legend  In 
her  own  time.  Cdwsrd  Wooaley  came  from 
Oneida  County  to  be  Robins'  State  Land 
Commissioner.  He  went  ou  to  hold  near  cabi- 
net rank  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Clay  Spear  was  a  trusted  political  lieutenant 
who  became  District  Judge  and  Is  now  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho.  Perry 
Swisher,  v-ho  was  one  of  hU  youngest  and 
strongest  adherents,  developed  Into  the  moat 
effective  legislator  In  Idaho's  modem  history. 
Scattered  all  through  the  itate  government 
are  people  like  Oeorge  Denney  who  came  to 
the  state  service  as  youngsters  In  the  Robins' 
years  and  stayed  for  years  of  distinguished 
MTTlce  to  the  Staoe. 

The  good  doctor  also  bad  the  wisdom  to 
not  always  prefer  the  young  simply  because 
they  were  young.  Some  of  us  were  dlsap- 
polnted  when  he  sent  "old"  Henry  Dworsbak 
back  to  the  Senate,  but  the  Governor  was 
right.  Dworsbak  ended  his  years  In  the  Sen- 
ate After  yMn  than  a  decade  as  probably  tb« 
most  effeettre  Senator  In  all  of  Idaho's  his- 
tory. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  In  the  case  of 
Oovemor  Robins.  I  am  a  biased  observer.  Ha 
put  my  own  feet  upon  the  rainbow.  Nona- 
theless  It  Is  a  fair  statement  that  hia  In- 
cumbenc-'  as  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
marks  the  time  of  the  State's  transition  from 
awkward  adolescence,  into  the  first  stirrings 
of  vigorous  maturity. 

In  retrospect  It  somehow  seems  fitting 
that  for  those  years  we  chose  a  physician  to 
be  Governor,  and  to  guide  us. 

We  chose  well  and  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
member that  we  did. 


MUNKACSY:   a  great  HUNGARIAN 
PAINTER 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  WIUIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  cowwcTicirr 

tS  THK  HOU8>  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTWI 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  with  several  of  my  colleagues  In 
commemorating  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  internationally  renowned 
Himgarlan  painter.  Michael  de  Mun- 
k&csy. 

Munkacsy  experienced  firsthand  the 
sufferings  of  the  Hungarian  people  in  hia 
childhood  His  father  died  in  an  Austrian 
prison  following  the  defeat  of  the  Hun- 
garian fight  for  freedom  in  1848-49.  That 
struggle  was  Anally  crushed  by  the  ar- 
mies of  Russia.  Just  as  the  1956  attempt 
to  restore  Hungary's  freedom  was  met 
with  Russian  tanks  and  infantry  divi- 
sions. 

In  his  youth.  MunkAcsy  was  sent  to 
work  as  a  carpenter's  apprentice  by  his 
foster  parents.  His  talents  were,  however, 
soon  recognized  and  a  scholarship  en- 
abled him  to  travel  to  Budapest  for  fur- 
ther study.  A  prize  awarded  for  one  of  his 
paintings  allowed  him  to  continue  his 
studies  at  the  Art  Academy  of  OUssel- 
dorf.  Germany.  Here  he  made  the  ac- 
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qualntance  of  the  American  ariist.  John 
R.  Talt.  and  through  him  received  a 
commission  from  the  American  philan- 
tropist  J.  WUsUch.  of  Philadelphia. 

Wllstach's  commission  enabled  him  to 
paint  his  first  world- renowned  canvas: 
"The  Last  Day  of  a  Man  Condemned  to 
Death."  The  painting  received  the  covet- 
ed prize  of  the  Paris  Salon  in  1870,  es- 
tablishing Munk&csy's  European  reputa- 
tion. In  Paris,  he  devoted  himself  to  can- 
vases of  Biblical  themes,  but  with  a  mod- 
em style  and  message.  The  best  known 
ones  are  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  and 
"Christ  on  Calvary."  both  purchased  by 
John  Wanamaker.  of  Philadelphia.  They 
are  regularly  exhibited  in  the  Grand 
Court  of  the  Wanamaker  store  in  Phila- 
delphia to  this  day  diu-lng  Holy  Week. 

The  two  paintings  were  also  exhibited 
on  tours  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States 
of  the  United  States  and  produced 
great  enthusiasm  and  religious  fervor 
among  the  audiences.  Munk&csy  vis- 
ited the  United  SUtes  in  1886,  stay- 
ing in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  DC.  He  was  proclaimed  as 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. A  contemporary  pamphlet  by  the 
editor  of  the  National  Academy  Notes, 
Charles  M.  Kurtz,  attests  that  during  its 
European  tours  between  1881  and  1886, 
more  than  2  million  people  saw  the  two 
paintings  in  Europe  alone.  In  the  United 
States,  in  less  than  5  months,  150,000 
people  saw  them  before  John  Wanamaker 
had  purchased  them  for  1150,000  and 
500,000  francs,  respectively. 

Munkacsy,  in  his  paintings,  was  seek- 
ing to  express  the  nobility  and  dignity 
of  the  human  race.  His  subjects  are  often 
contemporary,  he  even  depicted  strikers 
and  workers,  but  in  expressing  their  deg- 
radation his  characters  are  always  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  hope  and  nobility  of 
spirit.  A  realist,  he  still  knew  that  the 
best  Instincts  of  man  must  be  portrayed 
In  order  to  preserve  what  Is  good  and 
beautiful  in  mankind. 

Munkacsy  is  another  example  of  what 
a  free  Hungary  gave  to  the  world.  This 
Is  not  possible  under  CommunLst  oppres- 
sion. 


FARMING  SHOULD  BE  LIMITED  TO 
FARMERS— TAX  LEGISLATION  TO 
BENEFIT  THE  FAMILY  FARMER 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  so  as  to  limit  the 
amoimt  of  farming  losses  which  non- 
farmers  may  use  as  an  offset  against 
their  nonfarm  Income.  A  2-year  study 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  which  was 
released  on  February  5.  establishes  the 
fact  that  these  taxpayers  are  more  in- 
terested in  farming  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  than  they  are  in  farming  the  land. 

Briefly,  the  bill  permits  farm  losses  to 
be  offset  in  full  against  nonfarm  income 
up  to  $15,000  for  those  whose  nonfarm 
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income  does  not  exceed  that  amount. 
For  those  with  nonfarm  Income  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000  the  amount  against  which 
farm  losses  may  be  offset  is  reduced  dol- 
lar for  dollar  for  Income  above  $15,000. 
For  a  number  of  years  now  there  has 
been  grave  concern  about  the  tremen- 
dous tax  benefits  enjoyed  by  wealthy  in- 
dividual investors  and  multiple-purpose 
corporations  who  acquire  farms  simply 
as  a  means  of  incurring  losses  with  con- 
sequent income  tax  savings  on  an  an- 
nual basis  coupled  with  eventual  capital 
gains  treatment  when  the  agricultural 
asset  Is  Anally  sold. 

According  to  Treasury's  study  these 
tax  losses  arise  from  deductions  taken 
because  of  capital  costs  or  Inventory 
costs  and  thus  represent  an  investment 
in  farm  assets  rather  than  funds  ac- 
tually lost.  When  these  tax  losses,  which 
are  not  true  economic  losses,  are  deducted 
from  high  bracket  nonfarm  income  the 
result  is  a  large  tax  savings  on  income 
that  would  otherwise  be  taxed  at  ordi- 
nary income  tax  rates. 

According  to  some  Treasury  officials, 
the  attractive  tax  beneAts  to  wealthy 
persons  have  enabled  them  to  bid  up 
prices  of  farmland,  thus  forcing  upon 
the  ordinary  farmer  a  detrimental  com- 
petition on  farmland  purchases.  Fur- 
ther, special  farm  accounting  rules 
which  were  developed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  ease  the  bookkeeping 
chores  for  ordinary  farmers  are  the 
vehicles  now  used  by  nonf  armers  to  make 
the  life  of  the  true  farmer  more  difficult. 
The  true  farmer  must  now  compete  In 
the  marketplace  with  wealthy  taxpayers 
whose  interest  in  a  fair  proAt  in  their 
farming  activities  is  guided  not  by  their 
needs  but  by  their  nonfarm  tax  bracket. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  in  the  90th  Congress 
and  reintroduced  as  S.  500  in  this  Con- 
gress. Last  year  both  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Treasury  endorsed  the 
bill  as  a  means  of  not  only  closing  the 
tax  loophole  but  securing  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  people  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  making  a  living  from 
fanning. 

An  identical  measure  has  been  in- 
cluded as  pari  of  the  extensive  and  note- 
worthy tax  reform  legislation  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss).  Title  xn  of  his 
bill  and  S.  500  are  both  identical  to  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  today. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  1968,  published  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Walter  B.  Moore,  editor  of  the 
Texas  Almanac,  entitled  "Farming  the 
Tax  Law:  Rich  Makes  Money  by  Los- 
ing It." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
urged  to  give  this  bill  its  earliest  possible 
consideration. 

The  article  follows: 
Pasminc  tkk  Tax  Law:   Rich  Make  Monit 
BT  LosiMO  It 

(By  Walters.  Moore) 

Wealthy    Americans    are    making    money 

farming  or  ranching   while  losing   It.  They 

do  this  through  provisions  of  present  Income 

tax  laws.  It's  entirely  legal.  But  the  Treasury 
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Department.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
many  members  of  Congress  and  others  think 
laws  should  be  changed. 

Here's  an  example  of  how  the  law  benefits 
those  In  the  maximum  Income  tax  bracket. 
It's  cited  by  the  Treasury  Department  In  a 
re[K>rt  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  last 
Sept.  19. 

The  well-to-do  Investor  whose  main  source 
of  Income  Is  something  else  buys  a  cattle 
breeding  herd.  He  chooses  not  to  capitalize 
his  cost  of  raising  the  cattle,  amounting  to 
$200,000,  and  not  to  use  an  Inventory  method 
of  accounting. 

His  $200,000  expenses  are  deducted  from  his 
other  Income,  saving  $140,000  In  Income  taxes. 
Then,  when  bis  cattle  are  sold,  he  pays  the 
26  percent  capital  gains  tax.  On  the  $200,000 
portion,  this  totals  $60,000  which  Is  $90,000 
less  than  the  $140,000  be  would  have  bad  to 
pay. 

Cltrtis  orchards  offer  similar  tax-saving  op- 
portunities. Many  urban  businessmen  have 
found  It  profitable  to  have  Income  tax  sav- 
ings from  ranching  and  farming,  even  though 
they  aren't  In  qiilte  as  high  a  tax  bracket. 

Those  who  have  to  depend  on  farming  or 
ranching  for  all  or  most  of  their  living  say 
this  is  hurting  them.  They  say  that  movie 
stars  and  many  other  wealthy  persons  don't 
even  have  to  see  their  cattle  or  citrus;  they 
hire  firms  that  specialize  In  managing  the 
whole  deal. 

Last  year  Black  Watch  Farms,  which  helps 
clients  raise  cattle,  reported  profits  exceeding 
$6  million  on  $15  million  gross  revenues. 
Harold  L.  Oppenhelmer  of  Kansas  City  has 
written  books,  "Cowboy  Arithmetic,"  and 
"Cowboy  Economics."  dealing  with  the  topic. 
He  coauthored  "Cowboy  Litigation"  on  tax 
and  legal  aspects  of  ranching. 

Treasury  officials  have  said  "the  attractive 
tax  benefits  to  wealthy  persons  have  enabled 
them  to  bid  up  prices  of  farm  land  beyond 
those  which  would  prevail  in  a  normal  farm 
economy  .  .  .  the  ordinary  farmer  must  com- 
pete m  the  marketplace  with  these  wealthy 
farm  owners  who  may  consider  a  farm  prof- 
It — In  the  economic  sense — unnecessary  for 
their  purposes." 

Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman  ad- 
vocates changing  the  tax  laws  to  eliminate 
farm  tax  havens  for  corporations  or  individ- 
uals that  have  major  nonfarm  sources  of 
income. 

Here  In  l^xas,  studies  by  Texas  A&M 
economists  Indicate  that  the  productive  value 
of  land  for  farming  and  ranching  today  has 
almost  no  relationship  to  current  inflated 
prices. 

One  agricultural  worker  recently  told  me 
he  knew  of  no  place  in  Texas  now  where  land 
can  be  bought  at  a  price  that  will  yield  ade- 
quate returns  from  farming. 

Another  sold  Brazos  bottomlands  and  put 
his  funds  m  higher-yielding  investments.  A 
HiU  Country  editor  told  me  landowners  In 
his  country  are  selling  out  to  San  Antonio 
businessmen  and  putting  the  money  in  stocks 
and  bonds. 

I  should  emphasize  that  city  businessmen 
who  farm  or  ranch  often  help  rural  areas. 
Their  spending  for  supplies,  labor  and  equip- 
ment benefits  small  towns  and  the  people 
who  live  there.  They  can  afford  to  try  new 
things  and  often  contribute  to  progress. 

Everyone  I  know  associated  with  agricul- 
ture agrees  that  this  trend  Is  a  mixed  bless- 
ing as  well  as  a  problem.  Almost  everyone  also 
thinks  something  should  be  done  about  the 
tax  law. 

When  Congress  convenes  next  year.  It  will 
be  asked  to  revise  the  tax  laws.  This  has  been 
tried  before,  but  nothing  happened. 

Leader  In  efforts  to  change  the  laws  has 
been  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf.  D-Mont.  He  intro- 
duced bills,  then  revise  them  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Treasury  and  USDA.  At  the  recent 
session,  these  were  SB  4059  and  HR  19916, 
a  companion  bill  In  the  House. 
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Basic  provisions  of  the  Metcalf  proposals 
include  these: 

Nonfarm  income  up  to  $16,000  could  be 
completely  offset  by  farming  or  ranching 
losses  in  paying  income  taxes.  This  should 
protect  the  person  who  is  primarily  a  farm- 
er or  ranchman  but  has  a  part-time  Job  or 
other  supplemental  income. 

Each  $1  of  nonfarm  Income  between 
$15,001  and  $30,000  wculd  reduce  the  original 
tax  deductions  allowed  by  $1.  This  means 
that  those  with  over  $30,000  nonfarm  Income 
could  not  deduct  losses  from  farming.  (There 
are  some  exceptions  for  local  taxes,  etc.) 

Advocates  of  these  measures  argue  that 
they  will  not  keep  the  city  man  from  having 
a  farm.  They  will  merely  prevent  him  from 
misusing  tax  provisions  developed  primarily 
to  benefit  the  bona  fide  ranchman  or  farmer. 

Some  say,  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
surpluses  and  Inflation  that  face  agriculture 
today  are  rooted  In  this  absentee  ownership 
and  tax-loss  farming. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  hurts  Texas  pro- 
ducers more  than  all  of  the  Imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  abroad  and  that  pro- 
ducer groups  should  spend  more  time  try- 
ing to  change  the  tax  laws  than  trying  to 
hike  Import  barriers. 

Farmer's  Union,  the  National  Grange  and 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  sup- 
port some  such  legislation  in  the  future, 
probably  Metcalf's  proposals.  But  many  agri- 
cultural organizations  have  members  who 
benefit  from  the  tax  setup  and  will  oppose 
proposed  changes. 

Remember,  also,  that  Congress  now  is 
urban  minded.  Rep.  Jamie  Whitten.  D-Mlss., 
recently  said  that  only  47  out  of  435  House 
members  now  have  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of 
their  constituency  primarily  engaged  In  agri- 
culture. It  Is  hard  to  pass  agricultural  legis- 
lation under  such  conditions,  especially  tax 
law  changes  that  are  opposed  by  businessmen 
who  benefit  from  the  status  quo. 


INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  90th  Congress  to  increase 
the  individual  income  tax  exemption  rate 
per  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000  a  year. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  United  States  has  more 
than  tripled.  During  this  same  period 
the  personal  exemption  rate,  originally 
designed  to  relate  to  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  cost  of  raising  a  family,  has  been 
increased  only  once  and  then  by  only 
$100.  As  a  further  proof  of  just  how  out- 
dated the  personal  exemption  rate  has 
become,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  reports  that  it  now 
costs  an  average  of  over  $1,400  per  year 
to  raise  a  child  to  the  age  of  18.  To  then 
provide  this  same  child  with  a  college 
education  now  costs  American  parents 
approximately  $2,500  per  academic  year. 

Needless  to  say,  the  hopelessly  inade- 
quate exemption  rate  most  adversely  af- 
fects the  ordinary  wage  earner  situated 
between  poverty  and  wealth.  It  is  to  this 
group  that  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joseph  M.  Barr  referred  when 
he  said  recently : 
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We  face  the  possibility  of  a  taxpayer  revott 
if  we  do  not  soon  make  major  reforms.  The 
revolt  will  come  not  from  the  poor,  but  from 
the  tens  of  millions  of  middle  class  families 
and  individuals  with  incomes  of  $7,000  to 
$20,000,  who  pay  over  half  of  our  individual 
Income  taxes. 

The  Federal  Government  itself  has 
consistently  recognized  the  inadequate 
nature  of  the  present  individual  exemp- 
tion rate.  For  example,  we  now  spend 
about  $2,300  a  year  to  maintain  one  in- 
mate in  a  Federal  prison ;  and  the  Cuban 
refugee  program  assumes  that  a  child 
needs  $1,200  a  year  for  minimum  upkeep, 
$2,200  if  the  child  is  in  school. 

As  for  the  revenue  loss  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  this  measure.  It  is  by 
now  evident  to  all  concerned  that  plug- 
ging only  a  few  of  the  many  blatant  loop- 
holes written  into  our  present  tax  laws 
would  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  exemption  rate  to  the  more  real- 
istic and  equitable  level  of  $1,000  per 
year.  For  example,  the  elimination  of  the 
disgraceful  oil  depletion  allowance  alone, 
as  my  bill,  H.R.  6517,  proposes,  would 
result  in  increased  revenues  of  around 
$2  billion  a  year  to  our  National  Treas- 
ury. Overall,  many  experts  have  esti- 
mated the  total  potential  savings  to  our 
Nation  through  the  elimination  of  all 
tax  loopholes  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $50 
billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  in  good 
conscience  tolerate  a  tax  system  whicli 
provides  a  ridiculously  low  and  inade- 
quate $600  individual  exemption,  while 
simultaneously  permitting  155  Americans 
who  earned  over  $200,000,  including  21 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $1  million,  to 
escape  paying  taxes  altogether  in  1967.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  give  my  measure  to  in- 
crease the  individual  exemption  rate  to 
$1,000  full  consideration  in  its  hearings 
which  began  this  week  on  tax  reform.  I 
believe  the  enactment  of  this  measure, 
along  with  the  passage  of  other  worth- 
while and  long -overdue  proposals  for 
reform  of  our  tax  structure,  will  result 
in  a  more  just  and  equitable  system  for 
all  our  citizens. 


.GLENDALE  HONORS  APOLLO 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  personal  dignity,  courage,  and  honor 
of  the  crew  of  the  Apollo  8.  along  with 
the  technical  excellence  and  uniqueness 
of  that  flight,  moved  the  Glendale,  Ariz., 
Union  High  School  Districts'  Board  of 
Education  to  name  its  new  high  school, 
the  Apollo  High  School.  Hopefully,  its 
students  will  choose  to  emulate  the  char- 
acteristics and  the  excellence  of  the  men 
and  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  in  this  reaard,  addressed 
to  Col.  Frank  Borman.  Jr..  Air  Force 
Systems  Command.  Houston,  Tex.: 
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PcaauABT  4.   19A9. 
Col.  nuifx  BoucAN.  Jr  . 

Air  yoroe  Syttems  Command,  Scientific  and 
Tachnieml  Liaiton  Office.  MASA  manned 
Spacecraft  Center.  Houston.  Tex. 
Dbab  Colowex,  BoBMAif :  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Olendale  Dalon  High  School 
District  No.   aos,   at  their  meeting  January 
0,  1049,  named  the  sixth  school  In  the  dis- 
trict "Apollo"  In  honor  and  appreciation  of 
the    accompllahmenta    of    the    participating 
aatronauta. 

"Apollo"  High  School  la  now  on  the  draw- 
ing board  of  our  architecta,  the  site  la  owned 
by  the  district,  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
district  have  approved  bonding  for  the  school. 
Construction  Is  expected  to  start  In  June  of 
this  year  with  anticipated  completion  for 
occupancy  In  September  of  1970. 

We  wish  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  you 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Apollo  8  crew 
to  partlelpat*  In  the  dedication  ceremony  In 
August  or  September  of  1970.  with  the  exact 
date  to  b«  eatabUabed  so  It  flta  within  your 
schedule. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Obatoon  B.  Hall, 

President. 
....      Rev.  Irxmrrr  B.  Ltmm. 

Clerk. 
Dr.  Abthttb  N.  Lindbhw. 

Member. 

Dr.  JOSKFH  P.  VOOKHKES. 

Member. 

AaNOLS    H.    ROTKT. 

Member. 


VOICE  OP  DE^IOCRACY  CONTEST. 
VETERANS  OF  POREION  WARS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 


OF  oaaoojt 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
and  this  year  approximately  400.000 
school  students  throughout  the  United 
States  participated  therein.  The  theme 
of  this  years  contest  was  "Freedom's 
Challenge."  The  Oregon  winner  in  the 
contest  was  Miss  Terl  Little,  of  McMlnn- 
ville.  Oreg.,  and  I  include  herein  her 
prize-winning  speech: 

PaXZDOM'S  Challxmgk 
(By  TerlUttle) 

Hello.  America.  I  gueas  It  la  about  time  we 
have  a  man  to  country  talk.  We've  been  drift- 
ing farther  and  farther  apart,  you  and  I. 
We've  needed  a  talk  for  a  long  time.  I  think 
we  both  realize  that.  We're  beginning  to  loee 
our  tinderstandlng  of  each  other  and  our 
love  la  wavering  In  that  loss.  To  regain  our 
understanding  and  to  reinforce  our  love,  we 
must  talk  to  each  other  If  we  both  would 
fuUlU  our  destinies.  Both  of  our  destinies 
are  wrapped  up  in  freedom — and,  America, 
that's  what  we  have  to  talk  about. 

The  freedom  you  have  given  me  la  more, 
much  more  than  a  gift.  It  Is  a  challenge,  it  la 
an  exciting  challenge  and  I  am  ready  to  meet 
it.  But.  muiit  It  be  accepted  on  your  terms 
alone?  Tou  have  given  me  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press myself  openly.  Tou  have  given  me  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  But  does 
freedom  of  speech  mean  I  can  speak  from 
my  convictions?  And  freedom  of  the  press — 
can  I  print  my  deepest  concerns?  I'nt  not 
sure  anymore.  America.  Is  there  a  limit  to 
freedom?  And  la  that  limit  on  the  freedom 
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of  speech  that  point  at  wlilch  I  begin  to 
say  "no"?  That  point  at  which  I  march  In  a 
street  with  a  printed  sign  or  sit  firmly  out- 
side the  head  olBce  of  Dow  Chemical? 
America,  does  dissent  frighten  you?  I  believe 
it  does.  And  because  of  that  fear  are  you 
going  to  leave  the  word  "No"  out  of  the 
vocabulary  encompassed  by  freedocn?  Amer- 
ica, where  doea  my  freedom  to  dlseent  end? 
Or  do  I  even  have  that  freedom? 

I  think  we're  having  a  lovers  quarrel,  you 
and  I.  Caring  for  someone  enough  to  come 
right  out  and  tell  them  when  something  is 
wrong  Is  an  act  of  love.  Wanting  for  someone 
what  Is  best  at  any  cost  la  also  an  act  of  love, 
and  I  love  you.  America.  But  at  times  I  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  things  you  are  doing. 
It  Is  at  these  times  I  must  come  right  out  and 
express  my  feelings  It  Is  at  these  times  I  take 
up  the  challenge  of  freedom,  the  challenge 
you  yourself  have  given  me — the  freedom  to 
be  me.  Why  can't  you  :isten  to  me?  Your 
torch  of  freedom  has  shown  bright  over  all 
the  world.  Tou  have  proclaimed  your  chal- 
lenge to  many  nations.  But  will  your  ears  be 
clear  enough  to  hear  my  cries  here  at  home? 
Will  your  eyes  be  open  enoiish  to  see  my  tears 
and  win  your  heart  be  semsltlve  enough  to 
feel  my  longing  for  peace  of  mind?  Please, 
leave  yourself  open  to  my  words,  the  words 
I  speak  in  reaction  to  your  challenge  of 
freedom.  Tou  speak  for  what  you  believe  and 
you  want  everyone  to  listen.  I  speak  for  what 
I  believe  and  all  I  ask  is  that  you  listen.  Will 
you  listen?  Or  onoe  again  will  police  dogs  be 
set  on  me  In  Birmingham?  Will  you  listen? 
Or  once  again  will  I  be  beaten  to  the  streets 
of  Chicago?  WUl  you  listen  or  once  again  wUl 
I  die  in  vain  In  Viet  Nam. 

America,  listen  to  your  people's  pleadings. 
For  our  understanding  of  each  other  Is  the 
only  hope  of  bridging  a  glorious  past  to  a 
free  and  challenging  future! 


GONZALEZ   BILLS   BENEFIT  LOCAL 
AND  FEDERAL  FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF 


CAS 


IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  on  behalf 
of  some  of  the  most  faithful  and  most 
hard-working  public  servants  in  Ameri- 
can society  today — the  firefighters. 

Recognizing  their  contribution  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  the  obvious 
and  underlying  hazards  that  face  them 
dally,  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  Fed- 
eral flreflghters  under  the  hazardous  oc- 
cupations retirement  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  The  bill  would  thus 
provide  Federal  flreflghting  personnel  the 
opportunity  to  retire  at  age  50  with 
minimum  service  of  20  years,  with  full 
annuities,  providing  the  head  of  the 
agency  so  recommends  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  approves.  Federal 
law-enforcement  oCDcers  are  now  cov- 
ered under  this  provision,  and  so  are  the 
District  of  Columbia  firemen. 

Last  fall  I  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  my  similar  bill 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service. 
I  cited  figures  of  the  high  fatality  rate 
among  firemen.  I  cited  figures  that  lost 
time  due  to  injuries  for  firemen  is  higher 
than  for  any  other  profession.  I  argued 
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that  these  facts  demonstrated  the  haz- 
ardousness  of  the  duties  of  Federal  flre- 
flghters, and  that  they  should,  in  all  Jus- 
tice, be  Included  among  the  hazardous 
duty  occupations  of  the  Federal  service. 

The  subcommittee  voted  to  report  this 
legislation  favorably  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. When  a  committee  quorum  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  hectic  press  of  ad- 
journment business,  the  bill  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  imder  unani- 
mous consent  rules.  When  an  objection 
to  this  procedure  was  raised  and  sus- 
tained the  bill  was  recommitted  to  com- 
mittee and  thus  killed.  I  am  optimistic 
that  the  Congress  VfOl  quickly  enact  this 
legislation  into  law.  Only  In  this  manner 
can  we  show  that  we  are  not  blind  to  the 
inequity  that  exists  now. 

My  second  bill,  which  I  also  sponsored 
In  the  last  Congress,  would  Improve  the 
basic  workweeks  of  flreflghting  personnel 
of  executive  agencies.  Not  only  are  flre- 
flghters not  accorded  the  same  boieflts 
given  another  group  for  performing  haz- 
ardous duties,  but  they  are  required  to 
work  a  72-hour  week  for  52  weeks  a  year, 
including  holidays  and  Simdays.  My  bill 
stipulates  that  the  basic  workweek  of 
each  Federal  flreflghter  not  exceed  120 
hours  within  each  2-yeew  pay  period,  the 
hours  of  duty  of  each  work  shift  being 
consecutive.  For  hours  of  duty  In  excess 
of  the  regular  hours  of  duty — 40  hours — 
the  flreflghter  would  be  entitled  to  over- 
time, night.  Sunday,  and  holiday  pay 
rates. 

Also  during  the  last  session,  I  thought 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  way  to 
aid  both  local  and  Federal  flreflghters,  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  reputable  body  of  research  into 
flre  prevention  and  control.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  effective  measiires  for 
reducing  the  destructive  effects  of  flre, 
throughout  the  country.  We  need  to  eval- 
tiate  the  present  and  future  needs  for 
trained,  and  educated  flremen;  we  need 
to  know  whether  the  public's  demand  for 
competent  flremen  requires  Federal 
grants  for  their  education,  or  possibly  a 
national  policy  of  draft  deferment  for 
flremen,  or  both.  Therefore,  I  introduced 
a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control. 

I  am  very  pleased  indeed  that  this  Com- 
mission was  incorporated  within  Public 
Law  90-259,  which  Congress  passed  last 
March.  Title  n  establishes  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  18 
other  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, plus  four  advisory  members  from 
Congress.  The  Commission  Is  to  report  Its 
flndlngs  In  2  years. 

At  long  last,  the  morbid  evidence  of 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage 
pressed  the  need  for  comprehensive  re- 
search Into  this  area.  But  fortimately, 
although  the  law  was  passed  and  the 
need  was  recognized,  appropriations 
were  not  approved  because  of  the  cut- 
back in  Federal  expenditures.  So  now  the 
law  exists,  but  the  Commission  cannot  be 
organized  nor  Its  studies  begim.  To  rec- 
tify this,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  ap- 
propriate  $665,000   for  Implementation 
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of  this  important  Commission.  The  flg- 
ure  Is  the  Department  of  Commerce's  es- 
timate of  the  total  costs  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  rewards  shall  be  greater  than 
this  sum. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Congress  for 
favorable  consideration  of  this  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  two  bills  that  bene- 
fit Federal  flreflghters. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF  wTomuo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 
Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Nation  Is  beset  by  discord;  by  those  who 
would  use  its  freedom  to  abolish  that  very 
freedom.  But  many  Americans,  Indeed 
most  Americans,  have  learned  the  hard 
and  bitter  lesson  from  men  who  strug- 
gled and  died  for  freedom  at  Valley  Forge, 
at  Shlloh.  at  Chateau-Thierry,  at  Bas- 
togne,  at  Chosln  Reservoir,  and  who  fight 
in  the  humid  tropics  of  Vietnam  even 
today. 

The  lesson  is  that  freedom  must  be 
defended. 

And  the  lesson  of  the  rise  of  commu- 
nism and  fascism  is  that  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant  to  insure  our  precious  freedom  is 
not  used  by  revolutionary  radicals  to 
destroy  that  freedom. 

Those  who  would  destroy  our  social 
fabric  can  afford  to  lose  every  struggle. 
every  election,  because  freedom  allows 
them  to  try  again  and  again  and  again. 
But  if  freedom  ever  loses  once,  it  could 
be  lost  forever. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
been  stanch  defenders  of  the  American 
ideal.  And  they  have  developed  programs 
to  broaden  freedom's  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  paper  of 
Miss  Debra  D.  George,  a  constituent  in 
my  district,  the  great  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  winner  of  the  Department  of  Wyo- 
ming's Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  in 
the  Record: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Debra  George) 
"I  want!"  they  cried,  and  seventeen  selfish 
students  closed  an  entire  college. 

"I  want!"  they  cried,  and  a  hand  full  of 
loud-mouthed  demonstrators  forced  a  presi- 
dential candidate  from  the  podium. 

"I  want!"  they  cried,  and  a  gang  of  neigh- 
borhood ruffians  conveniently  had  an  ex- 
cuse to  break  shop  windows  to  fill  their  pock- 
ets, and  to  destroy  four  church  buildings 
within  a  week. 

"I  wanti"  she  cried,  and  a  sixteen-year- 
old  girl  found  herself  too  deeply  Involved 
In  drugs,  and  felt  suicide  was  the  only  an- 
swer. 

Freedom — Each  of  these  wanted  freedom; 
not  aa  it  wa«  offered,  but  selfishly  and  blind- 
ly. In  trying  to  grasp  such  a  shallow  freedom, 
how  much  tighter  did  they  secure  the  bonds 
of  all  Americans? 
Freedom — How?   For  whom? 
Is  the  btislnessman  for  whom  It  Is  no  long- 
er safe  to  walk  home  from  work  at  night, 
free?  Is  the  rabbi  who  Is  forced  to  put  up 
barbed  wire  to  protect  his  synagogue,  free? 
Is  the  candidate  for  president  who  must  com- 
pete against  his  audience  to  present  his  Ideas, 
free? 
I  shudder  to  think  that  my  brother,  my  fa- 
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thcr.  or  my  husband  would  fight  with  such 
determination  to  make  a  dream  come  true 
for  their  children  and  have  it  taken  away  by 
some  self -centered  radical  who  has  yet  any- 
thing to  yell  except  "I  want!" 

And  yet — freedom  was  a  dream;  a  dream 
for  which  men  fought  and  died.  This  dream 
became  a  blessing  and  was  given  to  all  Amer- 
icans. Not  just  to  an  over-eager  teenager, 
not  Just  to  an  under- privileged  street- walk- 
er, not  Just  to  a  rebellious  student,  but  to 
each  and  every  American.  And  each  and  every 
American  has  this  freedom  to  do  with  as  he 
wishes,  as  long  as  he  sees  his  neighbor  as  an 
American  with  rights,  too. 

Freedom  Is  the  right  to  find  yourself  as  an 
individual.  But  does  this  necessitate  the  pol- 
lution of  one's  body  and  mind  with  deadly 
drugs? 

Freedom  Is  the  right  to  speak,  but  why 
should  this  right  belong  only  to  a  minority 
of  the  audience,  and  not  to  the  man  for  whom 
the  assembly  was  specifically  called? 

And — yes — every  American,  no  matter  who 
or  what  he  Is,  haa  the  right  to  freedom  and 
opportunity.  But  if  he  feels  cheated,  from 
where  does  he  get  his  right  to  loot  or  destroy 
another's  property? 

I.  too,  want  freedom:  The  freedom  for 
which  my  ancestors  fought  and  died.  But  I 
realize  that  freedom,  like  all  good  things,  has 
to  be  earned  and  protected.  Such  a  prize, 
bombs,  guns,  and  stones  will  not  protect.  It 
must  be  guarded  with  an  ever  alertness  and 
awareness  of  our  responsibilities  as  citizens 
of  a  great  nation,  and  with  a  covirtesy  and  a 
consideration  of  our  neighbors  as  fellow  citi- 
zens of  these  United  States. 

When  we,  as  American's,  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  accept  these  responsibilities  and  look 
upon  ovir  neighbors  with  the  respect  they 
deserve,  then  will  oxir  forefathers'  dreem  be 
fulfilled — and  truly  we  will  have  accepted 
Freedom's  challenge! 
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CatonsvlUe  Junior  High  School  and  worked 
In  the  mall  room  of  the  Ellloott  City  Times. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Army  last  February  and 
was  sent  to  Vietnam  In  September. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  his  survivors 
include  three  brothers,  Michael  Campbell, 
Ronald  Campbell,  and  Clyde  Campbell,  and 
two  sisters,  Brenda  Campbell  and  Carolyn 
Campbell,  all  of  ElUcott  City. 


VIET  WOUNDS  KILL  JACK  E. 
CAMPBELL 


NEED  FOR  BAIL  REFORM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    KABTUkND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Jack  E.  Campbell,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
bravery  and  honor  his  memory  by  Includ- 
ing the  following  article  In  the  Record: 
Vmt  Wotjnds  Ktt.t.  Jack  E.  Campbell — Elia- 

COTT  City  Aemt  Speciaust  Was  19.  Joined 

Last  Tear 

Army  Spec.  4  Jack  E.  Campbell,  of  ElUcott 
City,  has  been  killed  In  hostile  action  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  reported  yes- 
terday. J.     ^ 

Specialist  Campbell,  19.  died  last  Saturday 
from  wounds  received  in  a  flreflght  in  Plelku 
province,  where  he  was  serving  as  an  in- 
fantryman in  Company  B.  1st  Battalion,  35th 
Infantry,  4th  Infantry  Division. 

He  was  first  reported  missing  In  action. 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Campbell,  of 
704  Race  road,  ElUcott  City,  were  told  of  his 
death  Wednesday. 

"He  never  wrote  much  about  the  place," 
his  mother  said  yesterday,  "but  sometimes  he 
.«ientloned  how  awful  It  was,  how  the  people 
had  to  live  and  what  they  ate." 

enlisted  last  FEBRUARY 

In  one  letter,  Mrs.  CampbeU  said,  her  son 
wrote  "how  he  had  seen  a  Uttle  boy  eating 
from  a  garbage  can  and  he  bought  him  a 
hamburger  and  stayed  with  him  all  day." 

A  graduate  of  Westchester  Avenue  Ele- 
mentary School,  Specialist  Campbell  attended 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for 
bail  reforms  is  built  on  volume  after  vol- 
ume of  facts,  many  times  tragic,  over  the 
years  which.  I  feel,  clearly  reveal  the 
deficiencies  of  present-day  bail  stand- 
ards. The  newspapers,  in  recent  months, 
have  helped  to  focus  public  attention  on 
this  Issue,  and,  Indeed,  Congress  seems 
in  the  mood  to  act.  without  fanfare,  but 
in  recognition  of  the  need  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  safety  of  the  public 
by  making  the  release  of  criminal  de- 
fendants on  bail  less  of  a  formality. 

Today,  therefore.  I  am  introducing  a 
companion  bill  to  those  introduced  by 
several  other  Members  In  both  Houses 
that  would  authorize  the  conditional  pre- 
trial release  or  detention  of  certain  per- 
sons who  have  been  charged  with  non- 
capital offenses. 

In  my  estimation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  shows  a  great  deal  of  restraint  and 
can  certainly  not  be  attacked  for  being 
unreasonable.  It  Is  not  a  "lock  the  door 
and  throw  away  the  key"  approach.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  judicial 
officer  has  substantial  leeway  in  Impos- 
ing conditions  of  release  to  assure  the 
appearance  of  a  defendant  as  required 
and,  likewise,  to  reasonably  assure  the 
defendant  will  not  pose  a  danger  to  the 
community  or  to  any  person  or  property 
in  the  community.  If  in  the  latter  case 
all  lesser  conditions  are  Inadequate  to 
the  particular  situation,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judicial  officer,  the  defendant  may 
be  detained. 

In  addition,  the  mandatory  penalty 
provisions,  upwn  conviction,  for  willfully 
falling  to  appear  or  for  committing  any 
offense  while  released  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  should  certainly  deter 
violations  of  the  conditions  under  which 
a  defendant  is  released. 

Among  the  many  news  articles  on  this 
subject  is  one  which  contains  the  "testi- 
mony" of  perhaps  the  most  professional 
of  the  experts,  because  It  Is  that  of  one 
defendant  who  has  benefited  many  times 
over  from  the  laxity  of  current  bail 
standards.  The  article  is  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  its  entirety  for  the  Interest  of 
those  who  may  still  doubt  the  need  for 
bail  reform: 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Feb.  16. 
19691  '^ 

ROBERT  Earl  Barnes  Urges  Tougher 
Standards  for  Bail 
(By  John  Flalka) 
Although  a  Senate  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived testimony  from  a  number  of  impres- 
sive vrttnesses  on  ways  to  change  the  Ball 
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Reform  Act.  It  has  not  heard  from  tlie  man 
wbo  eonalders  himself  the  beat  ball  risk 
"who  eTer  liyed  to  be  at  large  on  ball." 

The  man  Is  Robert  Earl  Bamea.  perhape  the 
most  famous  burglar  In  recent  Washington 
hiatorf.  In  a  recent  letter  to  a  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge.  Barnes  called  for  more  prompt 
trial  dates  and  tougher  bond  standards. 

"Once  I  reached  the  age  of  17.  I  Jumped 
on  the  ball  bond  wagon  and  have  been  on  It 
ever  since."  Barnes  wrote,  giving  examples 
of  the  revolving  door  pattern  of  arrest,  ball 
and  rearrest  that  has  marked  30  years  of 
his  life. 

Part  of  the  "bondwagon"  Include  Barnes' 
experiences  In  and  around  Washington  in 
1964  and  1965.  He  cites  his  own  record. 
which  Includes  a  total  of  (48.000  In  ball  bonds 
set  by  area  judges  and  promptly  posted  by 
Barnes'  bondsmen  so  that  he  remained  free 
on  all  of  the  charges  (most  of  them  house- 
breaking)   simultaneously: 

Date  and  jurisdiction:  Bond 

Apr.  10.  1964,  Montgomery  County 96.000 

Apr.   24.   1964.  Washington 3.000 

May  12.  19«4.  Washington 5,000 

July   35.   1964,   Washington 10.000 

July  2fi.,i»9*.  Washington 5.000 

3ept.  4wi9M.  Prince  Georges 3.000 

Sept.    13.    1964.   Prince   Georges 1,000 

Oct.  12.  1904.  Washington 5.000 

Dec.  9.  1984.  Prince  Georges 10.000 

This  record  is  small.  Barnes  points  out. 
compared  to  •113,000  worth  of  bonds  he  made 
during  a  cycle  of  10  burglary  arrests  In  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  between  February  and  June  1961. 
Barnes  charges  that  the  current  ball  law  Is 
"ridiculous"  because  he  observed  It  perfectly, 
never  forfeiting  a  t>ond  because  of  a  missed 
court  appearance.  Tet.  he  admits,  his  crim- 
inal record  while  out  on  ball  was  "devastat- 
ing.' 

He  noted  that  his  career  In  burglary  was 
somewhat  slowed  after  the  first  .irrest  In  a 
cycle  because  he  had  to  take  time  out  for 
frequent  court  appearances  for  various  stages 
of  bis  cases. 

"I  was  making  ao  many  court  appearances 
that  the  courthouse  stall  began  to  think  I 
was  an  attorney."  Barnes  said. 

Although  Barnes'  only  legal  background 
haa  been  gained  in  trying  to  unravel  his  In- 
credibly complicated  court  record,  his  pro- 
posals on  the  subject  of  ball  reform  are  sim- 
ilar In  many  respects  to  those  of  the  legal 
experts  who  appeared  recently  before  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln's  subcommittee. 

He  urges  accelerated  trials  for  all  defend- 
ants charged  with  a  crime  of  violence.  Fur- 
ther bonda  should  be  denied  to  anyone  who 
Is  charged  with  a  crime  while  (ree  on  bond, 
be  states. 

Barnes  asserts  that  heroin  addicts  should 
be  made  to  submit  to  a  weekly  test  while  on 
bond  to  see  If  they  have  retiuned  to  the  use 
of  drugs. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  Is  Irrelevant 
to  the  criminal  repeater.  Barnes  charges.  The 
law  allows  release  on  personal  (non-money) 
bond  to  persons  with  good  conununlty  ties. 

"Pew  Individuals  with  criminal  records  de- 
pend on  the  courts  to  release  them  on  per- 
sonal bonds.  They  depend  on  the  professional 
bondsman.  They  are  often  released  by  the 
bondsman  on  a  promise  of  money,  and  have 
to  return  to  an  act  of  crime  In  order  to  pay 
the  bond  fees  to  remain  on  the  street*,"  h« 
adds. 

Barnes  called  for  an  end  to  the  system  of 
professional  bondsmen  and  said  this  would 
help  reduce  the  city's  crime  rate. 

"Often  before  he  commits  any  crime,  he 
(the  criminal)  will  employ  the  bondsman  to 
take  him  out  If  he  Is  apprehended.  You  take 
this  precious  bond,  this  precious  key  away 
from  the  bondsmaii  and  the  criminal  will 
find   himself  in   trouble." 

The  professional  burglar  said  he  agree* 
with  the  conclusions  of  judges,  attorneys  and 
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other  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Brvln  subcommittee  that  unless  there  are 
enough  DC.  Ball  Agency  workers  to  super- 
vl*  those  out  on  ball,  any  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  them  by  judges  are  meaningless. 

He  disagrees  strongly,  however,  with  at- 
torneys and  some  newspaper  columnists  who 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  Constitution 
guarantees  the  right  to  ball,  a  poaltlon  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  clearly  ruled 
upon. 

Noting  that  the  only  reference  to  ball  In 
the  document  Is  the  Eighth  Amendment's 
statement  that  "excessive  ball  shall  not  be 
required"  In  cases  whero  ball  was  allowed, 
Barnes  gives  his  opinion. 

Remember,  the  right   to  ball  Is  a  right, 
like  Hell.  There  Is  no  such  thing." 

Barnes  was  recently  paroled  by  Maryland 
to  the  District,  where  he  will  begin  to  serve 
4  sentences  of  5  to  15  years  each,  to  run 
consecutively. 

He  codfe'sed  to  heading  a  housebreaking 
ring  In  the  city  In  1964  and  1965  and  later 
gave  testimony  that  led  to  the  conviction  of 
three  Metropolitan  policemen  and  six  civil- 
ians In  connection  with  the  ring. 
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DR.  ROBERT  GOLDSTEIN 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  Nxw  rosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Goldstein,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Goldstein,  of  South  Ozone  Park,  N.Y., 
is  now  a  prominent  engineer — a  supervi- 
sor of  the  antiballistic  missile  depart- 
ment of  the  Aero  Jet  Co.  in  California. 

Bob's  family,  my  constituents  and 
neighbors,  are  quite  proud  of  their  son, 
and  rightly  so. 

In  1959,  Robert  Goldstein  addressed 
the  Joint  Industry  Board  scholarship 
breakfast  to  thank  the  board  for  his 
scholarship  award  and  to  give  his  views 
on  the  importance  of  a  broad,  liberal 
education. 

After  his  student  days  at  Columbia, 
including  an  exchange  tour  in  Norway, 
Bob  received  his  master's  degree  and  his 
doctorate  in  physics  and  science  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  Dur- 
ing his  studies.  Bob  received  four  fel- 
lowships, one  scholarship,  and  then  eight 
assistantships.  He  spent  6  years  in  space 
technology  research  and  now  has  as- 
sumed the  important  responsibility  of 
engineer  sui)ervisor  at  Aero  Jet's  IBM 
department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  often  statements  made 
in  the  past  are  quite  timely  when  read 
in  the  light  of  present  situations. 

For  that  reason.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Dr.  Robert  Goldstein's  ad- 
dress to  the  Joint  Industry  Board  schol- 
arship breakfast  on  May  16.  1959: 
Apparaa  bt  Roanrr  Goumttxin 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  fifteen  minutes  I  have 
been  sitting  here,  wondering,  trying  to  figure 
out  what  I  have  In  conxmon  with  1,400  peo- 
ple and  It  finally  came  to  me.  We  are  all 
sitting  here,  wondering  how  we  got  here,  how 
we  were  able  to  get  here  at  8  o'clock  In  the 
morning.  I  may  not  know  what  or  how  I  got 
here  but  I  do  know  why  I  am  here.  It  is  a 
rare  opportunity  when  one  gets  a  chance  to 
say  thank  you  to  such  a  large  group  to  whom 
he  feels  great  gratitude,  especially  years  after 
receiving  an  award  and  having  time  to  realize 


Its  full  worth.  I  know  I  am  also  speaking  for 
every  recipient  of  the  Joint  Industry  Board 
scholarship  the  past  twelve  years.  In  expreaa- 
ing  my  thanks  to  the  Union  officials,  the  elec- 
trical contractors  and  the  Joint  Industry 
Board.  You've  given  us  a  fantastic  oppor- 
tunity. In  talking  about  this  scholarship, 
there  Is  one  point  I  want  to  Impress  upon 
you  and  now  I  am  speaking  directly  to  these 
young  people  sitting  before  me  who  didn't 
win  today. 

It  Is  very  nice  to  have  won  a  scholarship 
but  the  most  important  thing  Is  to  further 
your  education,  whether  this  be  with  or 
without  aid.  Of  course,  the  scholarship  made 
getting  this  education  much  easier  for  me 
but  the  value  of  an  education  doesn't  change 
with  the  ease  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  it 
and  sometimes  when  it  doesn't  come  so  easy, 
the  student  Is  able  to  realize  the  full  worth 
of  education  to  a  greater  extent.  I  can't  Im- 
press this  upon  you  enough.  Mainly,  that  you 
must  continue  your  education.  There  are  a 
few  other  polnu  I'd  like  to  make  and  I'd 
like  to  use  personal  experience  to  Illustrate 
them.  Education  can  be  a  funny  thing.  Be- 
cause of  a  technicality,  five  years  ago  this 
was.  I  was  not  eligible  for  the  Joint  Indus- 
try Board  scholarship  when  I  graduated  from 
high  school  and  I  went  to  a  four  year  engi- 
neering school,  a  very  good  school,  my  fresh- 
man year  and  I  won  this  award  at  the  end  of 
this  freshman  year.  This  Introduced  a  prob- 
lem to  me.  I — well  sort  of — I  was  very  well 
set  In  this  old  school.  I  had  received  very 
good  marks.  I  had  made  an  awful  lot  of  close 
friends.  I  had  joined  a  fraternity  and  I  was 
very  well  set  Into  the  routine  and  I  enjoyed 
It  and  I  just  didn't  know  whether  or  not  to 
accept  the  award  and  transfer  schools.  The 
primary  factor  In  my  finally  deciding  to  go  to 
Columbia  was — and  this  may  sound  very 
funny — that  I  felt  Ignorant.  Ignorant  In  most 
things  besides  engineering,  science  and  math. 
I  felt  my  education  had  been  geared  too  nar- 
rowly. I  needed,  well,  broader  Interests  and  I 
felt  Columbia  would  help  me  get  this.  I  think 
I  was  right.  Not  that  I  am  all  knowing  In 
all  fields  now  but  I  have  at  least  been  ex- 
posed to  many  of  the  things  that  can  be 
listed  imder  the  general  heading  of  a  liberal 
education  and  I  have  been  made  to  realize 
that  these  things  have  great  value  and  that 
they  can  be  very  enjoyable.  Music,  art.  philos- 
ophy, psychology — all  have  something  to 
offer  the  person  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
effort  to  Introduce  himself  to  them.  The  per- 
son who  specializes  In  one  field  and  only  one 
field  loses  so  much  of  life.  By  acquiring  wide 
interests  and  this  doesn't  have  to  be  done 
only  under  the  scope  of  education  or  under 
college  or  a  school,  this  person  aods  much 
to  his  enjoyment  of  life.  Again  I  am  going  to 
repeat,  this  applies  not  only  to  students  but 
to  everyone,  being  an  electrician,  an  elec- 
trical contractor,  a  housewife  or  even  a  col- 
lege professor.  Find  out  about  other  things 
In  life.  You  may  enjoy  them. 

The  last  point  I'd  like  to  make  I  am  di- 
recting to  those  students  behind  me  who 
have  Just  won  scholarships.  As  I  mentioned 
before.  I  had  done  very  well  In  my  freshman 
year  and  so  when  I  came  to  this  scholarship 
breakfast  four  years  ago.  I  actually  expected 
to  win  and  I  did.  In  fact,  most  of  my  life. 
I  have  had  extreme  confidence  In  myself 
when  It  came  to  academics  and  schooling, 
even  to  the  point  of  being  cocky  but  life 
can  play  funny  tricks.  Last  term  I  applied 
for  a  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship to  MIT  and  a  few  months  ago,  I  re- 
ceived their  answer.  It  said  simply,  although 
they  sent  my  name  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee, I  had  been  turned  down.  I  stared  at 
this  letter  and  gradually  the  Idea  sunk  In. 
I  had  been  refused,  turned  down.  I  had  lost. 
Somehow  I  began  to  realize  my  foolish  at- 
titude. I  felt  I  had  to  Impress  it  into  my 
mind  as  a  lesson  to  myself.  I  hung  that 
letter  right  above  my  desk  where  every  time 
I  start  working  it  is  able  to  remind  me  that 
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I  am  not  Infallible.  I  can  be  turned  down 
and  that  If  you  want  to  get  something,  you 
have  to  continue  working  for  it  and  not  Uve 
on  laurels.  If  1  get  this  one  point  across  to 
you,  I  will  be  satisfied.  Confidence  Is  great 
to  have  but  watch  when  this  "I  am  great" 
attitude  starts  sneaking  up  on  you.  It  can  be 
very  deceiving  and  destroying.  Winning  a 
scholarship  U  a  great  honor  and  you  prob- 
ably earned  It  but  don't  stop  there.  If  you 
want  to  go  further,  you've  got  to  keep  earn- 
ing It.  Let  -the  scholarship  be  a  beginning 
and  an  Incentive  for  you. 


KATZENBACH'S  MANSION  DEAL— 
FOR  NAUGHT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or   LOtnSIAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
$125,000  profit  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
made  on  the  sale  of  his  "white  elephant" 
manor  to  be  a  benefactor  of  his  former 
administration  days  was  all  for  naught. 

You  see,  this  "made  over"  Republican 
Is  being  retained  as  an  "adviser"  by  the 
new  President.  He  could  have  kept  his 
house — did  he  not  know  there  was  not  a 
dime's  worth  of  difference? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  report  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  December  18, 
1968.  and  portions  of  Paul  Scott's  report 
of  January  24,  1969,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  16.  1968) 
Katzenbach  Mat  Facx  Peobk  in  Salk.  U.S. 
Loan 
.  (By  Walter  Trohan) 

Wabhinoton.  December  15. — Two  congres- 
sional watchdogs  of  public  funds  have  been 
asked  to  look  Into  the  $180,000  sale  of  a  re- 
modeled $65,000  house  by  Undersecretary  of 
State  Nicholas  Katzenbach. 

The  high  state  official  sold  his  house  last 
month  to  Timothy  B.  Atkinson,  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Asian  Development  bank.  Katzen- 
bach helped  the  bank  to  get  200  million  dol- 
lars from  Congress. 

The  house  Is  a  sprawling  Victorian  frame 
structure,  built  at  the  turn  of  the  centtiry, 
with  wide  parches  and  ornamented  gables, 
which  had  been  considered  a  white  elephant. 
The  Katzenbachs  added  a  large  living  room 
and  a  swimming  pool. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  [R.,  Del.],  the  one 
time  feed  and  grain  merchant,  and  Rep  H. 
R.  Gross  (R..  la.),  the  former  newspaper  and 
radio  reporter,  are  Interested  In  knowing 
whether  the  sale  had  any  relation  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  development  bank.  The 
two  members  of  Congress  are  widely  known 
for  their  slnglehanded  battles  to  save  tax 
dollars. 

On  Oct.  2,  1967,  Katzenbach,  as  acting  sec- 
retary of  state,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
foreign  relations  committee  urg^lng  the  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  for  the  bank.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  Chairman  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght  |D..  Arte.). 

PATH    TO    AN    EABLT   IMPROVEMENT 

"Lasting  peace  in  east  and  southeast  Asia 
depends  upon  the  belief  of  the  peoples  of 
this  region  that  there  Is  a  practical  and 
peaceful  path  to  an  early  Improvement  of 
their  social  and  economic  status,"  he  said. 
"Only  this  belief  can  eliminate  the  tempt- 
ing alternative  presented  by  the  false  pro- 
mise of  quick  and  violent  solutions  to  deep- 
seated  problems." 
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Katzenbach  urged  the  passage  of  the  ap- 
propriation as  representing  "a  sound  and 
conservative  Investment  In  the  future  peace 
of  this  troubled  area  of  the  world."  He  of- 
fered to  furnish  additional  testimony  few 
the  bill  If  the  committee  desired. 

Curiously  enough  on  Feb.  27  of  this  year, 
five  months  after  Katzenbach  submitted  his 
letter  to  Sen.  Pulbrlght,  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
(D.,  Tex),  chairman  of  the  House  banking 
and  currency  committee,  received  the  same 
letter — word  for  word — over  the  signature  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  In  support  of 
the  appropriation.  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
Katzenbach  wrote  the  original  letter  or 
whether  It  was  prepared  for  him  In  the  de- 
partment. 

Last  May  9  Katzenbach  appeared  before 
the  House  banking  and  currency  committee 
to  urge  passage  of  the  related  480  million  dol- 
lar appropriation  for  the  International  De- 
velopment bank.  He  asked  for  160  million  In 
the  current  year.  He  said  that  delay  in  the 
appropriation  might  "seriously  interrupt 
the  flow  of  development  resources  to  many 
countries." 

DEPRIVED    OF    RESOURCES    TO    KELP 

"Development — as  we  have  learned  to  our 
sorrow — Is  not  only  a  foreign  problem,"  Katz- 
enbach said.  "We  have  seen  In  our  own 
country  what  can  happen  when  people  are 
forgotten  and  deprived  of  the  resources  to 
help  themselves.  The  politics  of  despair  are 
no  different  abroad  than  they  are  at  home. 
But  the  results  of  continued  neglect  may  be 
even  more  explosive  than  what  we  have  our- 
selves thus  far  experienced." 

The  Katzenbach  sale  has  upset  the  real 
estate  market  In  Washington's  Cleveland 
Park  area.  Prices  may  never  be  the  same,  es- 
pecially at  3141  Highland  place,  N.W.,  where 
the  Katzenbachs  entertained  Princess  Mar- 
garet on  her  visit  to  Washington  In  1965. 

Katzenbach  sold  In  advance  of  his  Im- 
pending departure,  forced  by  the  Republican 
victory  In  November's  election.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  leading  Democrats  to  sell  his 
home  here.  His  sale  has  upped  the  asking 
prices  of  other  Democrats  being  forced  Into 
retirement. 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  the  special  White  House 
assistant  on  foreign  affairs,  has  put  his 
Cleveland  Park  home  on  the  market.  He  Is  re- 
ported to  have  paid  $75,000  for  the  home  in 
1962  and  is  now  asking  $130,000  plus  the 
agent's  fee. 

The  Scott  Report 

Washington.  January  24.  1969.— For  one 
pledged  to  carry  out  a  thorough  houseclean- 
Ing  of  the  State  Department.  President  Nixon 
appears  to  be  going  at  It  In  a  very  strange 
way. 

As  a  starter,  the  President  has  retained 
as  foreign  policy  consultants  several  of  the 
Johnson  and  Kennedy  Administrations'  most 
controversial  advisers  In  a  bid  for  unity. 

Most  prominent  of  those  being  kept  on  as 
consultants  to  the  State  Department  and 
White  House  are  George  Ball,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and  Nich- 
olas DeB.  Katzenbach,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary  of   State   and   Attorney   General. 

Katzenbach's  retalnment  as  a  State  De- 
partment Security  consultant  Is  also  being 
taken  by  GOP  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  as  another  sign 
there  will  be  no  general  house-cleaning. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  Johnson 
Administration,  Katzenbach  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  several  government  agencies  say- 
ing that  the  Issuance  of  a  security  clear- 
ance to  former  State  Department  aide  John 
Paton  Davles,  Jr.,  "would  be  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  national  se- 
curity". 

The  Davies  case. — John  Poster  Dulles,  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  State,  an- 
nounced on  November  5,  1954,  that  Davlea 
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was  being  dismissed  "on  the  grounds  of  lack 
of  judgment,  discretion,   and  reliability," 

Davles,  most  of  whose  23  years  of  service 
bad  been  in  the  Orient,  was  one  of  the  China 
bands  In  the  State  Department  who  were 
charged  by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and 
others  with  having  undermined  American 
policy  toward  China  and  contributed  to  the 
Communist  victory  there  In  the  late  nlne- 
teen-fortles. 

Katzenbach's  memorandum  clears  the  way 
for  Davles  to  be  appointed  as  a  consultant 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Disarmament  Agency  on  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward Communist  China. 

Requests  of  Congressional  backers  of 
Otepka  to  Katzenbach  to  intercede  for  the 
veteran  Security  officer  were  denied.  Katzen- 
bach Indicated  his  support  of  Otepka's  re- 
moval. 

Other  controversial  Johnson  Administra- 
tion officials  tapped  by  Nixon  to  stay  on  are 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  Director  of  the  State 
Department's  research  office  on  Soviet  Un- 
ion affairs,  and  Ambassador  Harlan  Cleve- 
.^and.  U.S.  Representative  to  NATO. 


A   BILL   TO    AMEND   THE   FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  n«w  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  with  42  cosponsors 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
duced air  fares  for  senior  citizens,  young 
adults,  and  military  personnel. 

The  recent,  adverse  ruling  by  an  ex- 
aminer for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board — 
CAB — makes  it  imperative  that  prompt 
legislative  steps  be  taken  to  continue  the 
special,  low  air  fares  for  young  people 
and  to  provide  for  similar  reduced  fares 
for  senior  citizens,  aged  65  or  older, 

A  CAB  examiner  ruled  on  January  21 
that  the  special  youth  fares  were  un- 
justly discriminatory  and  should  be  can- 
celed. This  ruling  is  now  being  reviewed 
by  the  CAB.  Should  the  Board  affirm  the 
examiner's  findings,  existing  youth  fares 
would  be  abolished. 

My  proposal  would  specifically  author- 
ize the  CAB  to  permit  reduced  air  fares 
for  senior  citizens,  students,  and  military 
personnel  on  a  space-available  basis. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bill  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  the  legality 
of  standby  fares. 

Under  the  measm'e,  senior  citizens  are 
defined  as  individuals  aged  65  or  older, 
youths  as  individuals  over  the  age  of  12 
and  under  the  age  of  22,  and  military 
personnel  as  members  of  the  U.S.  armed 
services  traveling  at  their  own  expense, 
in  uniform  of  those  services,  while  on 
official  leave,  furlough  or  pass. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  I 
hear  in  conversations  with  older  people 
is  about  the  problem  of  loneliness  caused, 
in  part,  by  being  cut  off  from  family 
and  friends  by  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Too  many  of  our  old  people  are  caught 
in  a  cruel  paradox.  They  have  more  time 
than  any  other  groups  to  visit  friends 
and  relatives  and  yet,  because  of  high 
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travel  costs  and  fixed  low  incomes,  they 
are  often  unable  to  make  these  visits.  As 
with  our  youth,  the  special  reduced  air 
fares  will  help  to  alleviate  this  pUght  of 
our  senior  citizens. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
are:  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Anokrson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  AtrosRSOif  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
BuGOi.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CouoRUN,  Mr.  CuLvn,  Mr. 
DAIIIBL8,  Mr.  Dkllxnbacx,  Mr.  Donohttz. 
Mr.  Douxi,  Mr.  IDttncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Pdlton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oatdos.  Mr.  Oudk,  Mr. 
HALFBor,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  HOWAM),  Mr.  Huncatx,  Mr.  Kykos, 
Mr.  LowntsmN,  Mr.  Lcjan,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuMBOT,  Mr.  MixvA.  Mr.  Moorhkao,  Mr. 
Ounr,  Mr.  OrmiGn.  Mr.  Pkppek.  Mr. 
Podbll.  Mr.  8t  Obimain.  Mr.  St.  Ongb, 
Mr.  TmufAN.  Mr.  Vandbi  Jagt.  Mr. 
Vanw.  Mr.  WtLUAJCS.  Mr.  Charues  H. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Woltt.  Mr.  Wright. 
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or  it«— *«.  auMUs 
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Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  my  position  on  water  pollution 
has  become  well  known.  In  Introducing 
my  bill  today  to  amend  the  OU  Pollu- 
tion Act.  1924,  and  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  marine  sanctuaries. 
I  simply  want  to  put  into  the  Record  re- 
marks which  I  offered  in  hearings  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee In  April  19<8.  My  remarks  are  even 
more  pertinent  today  than  they  were  last 
year.  If  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  or  any  of  my 
colleagues  have  questions.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  answer  them. 

The  remarks  follow  : 
arATUfZMT  OF  Hon.  Hasttncs  KnrH,  a  Rkp- 

USXMTATtTX    IN    CONCEESS    PROlf    THZ    9rATX 

or  MAaaAcausBTTs 

Mr.  Cbairman,  I  would  like  to  state  the 
problem  which  we  are  here  to  consider  today 
by  quoting  the  recent  Report  of  the  President 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment. Under  the  heading  "Rational  Uses 
ot  the  Coastal  Zone"—  meaning  the  nation's 
shore  areas  and  coastal  waters — the  Presi- 
dent's Report  say!)  the  following: 

"This  area  of  Inshore  waters  Is  ecologically 
fragile  and  complex  In  Its  natural  state.  It  Is 
nevertheless  subject  to  ever  more  Intense 
pressures  for  varied  uses  which  may  both 
conflict  among  themselvea  and  degrade  the 
natural  environment   •    •   • 

"Only  rarely  have  lands  and  waters  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  been  subjected  to  planned  and 
controlled  development.  Further,  the  plan- 
ning which  has  been  done  has  not  always  re- 
sulted In  effective  allocation  of  resource 
among  competitors. 

'As  a  consequence,  the  trend  In  some  pis 
has  been  toward  single-purpose  uses,  deter- 
mined by  immediate  economic  advantages  to 
individuals,   flrms,   and   local   governments. " 

What  the  bill  before  us  Intends  to  do,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  fully  In  line  with  these  observa- 
tions. It  seeks  to  encourage  balanced,  com- 
patible uses  of  our  offshore  waters — first,  by 
Identifying  alternative  uses,  and  then  by  en- 
suring compatibility  among  these  competing 
values  and  resources. 
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The  need  for  ttala  effort.  Mr  Chairman.  Is 
made  clear  by  recent  developments  on  both 
the  East  and  West  coasU  of  the  United  States. 
Several  major  oil  companies  have.  In  the 
expectation  of  finding  petroleum  deposits  be- 
low the  continental  shelf,  been  Inveatlgatlng 
the  sea  bottom  off  the  coast  of  Maanehuaetts 
and  New  England.  They  will  soon  enter  their 
3d  season  of  exploratory  testing,  which  will 
run  from  May  to  September,  and  which  will 
include  the  highly  valuable  Ashing  grounds 
of  the  Georges  Bank. 

For  the  present.  In  this  stage  of  exploration 
and  testing,  conflicts  have  been  avoided  by 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  parties  Involved. 
The  Geological  Survey  offlce  of  the  Interior 
Department,  which  has  authority  to  Issue 
permits  for  exploration  activity,  now  consults 
and  cooperates  with  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  to  ensure  that  approved  opera- 
tions will  not  result  In  harm  to  flsh  resources. 
Fishing  representatives  are  consulting  con- 
tinuously with  oU  representatives  In  the 
Boston  area,  and  both  are  consulting  with 
the  Interior  Department. 

But  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  future, 
when  the  most  serious  conflicts  are  likely  to 
arise.  What  will  happen  when  the  oil  com- 
panies request  leases  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  begin  drilling  operations?  Will 
they  be  allowed  to  drill  in  the  most  produc- 
tive fishing  areas?  Or  are  certain  well-tailored 
restrictions  necessary  to  ensure  that  oil  rigs 
and  pipelines  and  allied  operations  do  not 
harm  or  Interfere  with  commercial  fishing? 

Tbeae  are  the  kinds  of  questions  which 
the  present  legislation  is  designed  to  answer. 
The  study  called  for  In  the  bill  would  deter- 
mine the  likely  Impact  of  new  Industrial 
activities  on  the  other  natural  resources  and 
values  of  cetraln  marine  environments.  It 
would  determine  whether  some  kind  of 
"ocean  zoning"  Is  necessary  to  make  these 
various  uses  compatible,  and  whether  certain 
portions  of  our  offshore  environments  should 
be  sanctuary  areas,  closed  to  new  Industrial 
activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  drafting  weaknesses  in  It,  and  I  hope 
that  the  observations  of  the  witnesses  In 
these  hearings  will  help  us  clear  them  up. 
Firstly,  'marine  sanctuaries"  la  not  fully 
defined.  Let  me  spell  out  very  clearly,  then, 
what  the  Secretary  of  Interior  could  consider 
as  a  marine  sanctuary. 

A  marine  sanctuary  area  would  be  an  ocean 
area  which  Is  especially  distinctive  for  Its 
commercial  fishing  uses,  and  for  Its  scenic, 
recreation,  and  wildlife  conservation  values. 
In  Bucb  an  area,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
would  be  authorized  to  restrict,  prohibit,  or 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  Indus- 
trials activities  could  be  carried  on.  Including 
the  mining  of  gas  or  oil  deposits. 

This  bin  calls  primarily  for  a  study,  which 
Is  a  necessary  preliminary  for  designating 
any  area  as  a  marine  sanctuary.  No  area 
co\ild  actuallv  be  so  designated  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Congress.  It  Is  Important 
to  make  this  clear.  The  purp<'se  of  our  pro- 
posal Is  simply  to  determine  whether  any 
area  should  be  considered  by  the  Secretary 
and  by  the  Congress  as  a  restricted  zone. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  for  an  Interim 
moratorium  on  new  exploratory  activities. 
The  moratorium  would  apply  to  any  area 
which  the  Secretary  Is  In  process  of  studying 
as  a  possible  marine  sanctuary.  The  purpose 
of  this  section  4(a),  Is  to  ensure  that,  once 
the  Secretary  Is  actively  considering  an  area 
as  a  potential  marine  sanctuary,  new  Indus- 
trial activities  will  not  come  In  and  destroy 
the  environment  before  the  study  Is  even 
finished. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
this  moratorium  Ig  perhaps  too  broad  In  Its 
application,  and  may  deprive  those  who  have 
already  established  a  claim  to  use  of  the  af- 
fected areas,  of  their  proper  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. .\ccordlngly.  we  have  drafted  two  al- 
tematlxes  to  this  section.  Either  one  would 
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protect  the  rights  of  any  person  who  has  a 
legitimate  claim  arising  from  prevloxis  invest- 
ments or  activities.  The  longer  of  these  two 
altematlvee,  which  are  attached  to  my  brief, 
would  provide  for  public  hearings  on  any 
claim. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  and  emphasize  that  our  objective 
is  not  to  Inhibit  development  of  new  min- 
eral reaources  In  America's  offshore  waters, 
but  to  establish  a  rational  balance  of  uses 
In  our  marine  environments.  As  our  indus- 
trial technology  begins  to  reach  out  further 
and  further  Into  the  ocean's  depths.  It  Is 
vital  to  the  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans  to  foster  and  promote  balanced 
use  of  this  rich  environment. 

Industrial  and  mining  development  can  go 
hand  In  hand  with  fishing,  recreation,  con- 
servation, and  scientific  uses  of  the  seas,  it 
we  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  these  various 
uses  are  made  compatible  with  each  other. 
The  objectives  of  H.R.  11684  are  fully  In  tune 
with  the  broad  purposes  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
IBM,  which  purposes  are  to  Inaugurate  the 
new  era  of  oceanography  on  a  rationally 
planned  basis  and  to  maximize  the  benefits 
of  this  new  ocean  frontier  for  all  Americans. 

With  a  far-sighted  approach  we  can  avoid 
some  of  the  mistakes  of  our  Nation's  earlier 
frontier  experience  In  exploiting  our  Irre- 
placeable natural  resources.  The  tragic  waste 
and  destruction  which  has  come  to  many  of 
the  Nation's  estuarlne  areas  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  to  the  vast  new  wealth 
which  Is  opening  up  before  us  In  the  depths 
of  the  oceans. 

So  what  we  have  done  Is  ask  in  this  legisla- 
tion for  a  study  of  the  areas  In  which  there 
are  potential  conflicts  of  uses,  and  we  ask 
that  this  study  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  And  since  that  time  I  have 
had  second  thoughts  about  that  and  would, 
I  believe,  be  more  In  favor  of  a  study  to  be 
made  by  an  Independent  agency,  one  outside 
the  Government,  of  the  stature  of  the  kinds 
of  commissions  that  have  been  established 
for  similar  purposes  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography In  recent  years. 

We  feel  that  In  the  public  Interest  we  must 
plan  for  the  future  and  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  our  coastal  waters,  including  all  the 
waters  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  aa  well  as 
adjacent  estuarlne  areas. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  editorial  com- 
ments that  I  think  would  lend  to  the  Interest 
and  knowledge  of  the  committee,  and  which 
would  help  to  motivate  us  In  our  delibera- 
tions. 

There  was  an  editorial  in  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard  Times  dealing  with  this  subject, 
suggesting  that  oil  exploration  proceed  only 
with  great  caution.  There  are  editorials  from 
numerous  papers  throughout  the  country,  on 
the  west  coast  and  In  the  central  areas  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  lines  of  the 
east  coast. 

There  are  news  stories  describing  miles  of 
dead  flsh  sighted  where  oil  companies  were 
conducting  exploration. 

The  area  that  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
me,  and  I  believe  to  the  Nation,  Is  George's 
Bank,  a  fishing  area  which  Is  the  most  pro- 
lific In  the  world.  Thirteen  nations  flsh  here. 
and  1,650  million  pounds  of  flsh  are  caught 
here  each  year.  The  U.S.  fisheries  catch  used 
to  be  almost  I  billion  pounds  there.  It  is  now 
down  to  slightly  under  700  million  pounds 
per  year.  Of  this,  the  Massachusetts  catch  Is 
about  half  a  million  pounds. 

By  far  the  largest  percentage  of  edible  flsh 
consumed  in  the  U.S.  markets  comes  from 
George's  Bank,  and  It  represents  12  percent 
of  the  world's  flsh  catch. 

What  a  tragedy  It  would  be  If  there  were 
.iiternatlve  sites  for  the  digging  for  oil,  or 
drilling  for  oU.  to  those  on  Oeorge's  Bank. 
And  yet  the  possibility  exists  that  this  might 
be  one  that  was  most  desirable  from  an  oil 
Industry  point  of  view  for  early  exploitation. 
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So  this  Is  one  of  the  areas  that  needs  to  be 
studied  first.  Insofar  as  Its  utilization  aa  a 
natural  and  national  resource  is  concerned. 


THE   CONCERNED    SEEK   WAYS   TO 
MAKE  MINING  SAFE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  trmw  jbubt 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  February  19,  1969.  issue 
of  tbe  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star: 

The  CoNcraNxD  Seek  Wats  To  Make 

Mining  Save 

(By  Shirley  Elder) 

Death  cornea  In  many  forms  as  It  stalks 
the  coal  miner.  It  oomes  slowly  In  black  dust 
so  fine  It  cannot  be  seen.  It  comes  swiftly 
In  highly  explosive  odorless  gases.  It  comes 
In  weak  mine  walls  and  roofs  deep  under- 
ground,  or  cave-ins,  or  wrong-way  maps.  It 
comes  In  any  one  of  a  dozen  little  accidents 
that  can  suddenly  take  a  life. 

Year  after  year,  the  miners  themselves 
have  shrugged  off  the  dangers  and  plunged 
into  the  earth.  It  Is  part  of  the  job,  they 
would  say,  and  the  pay  is  good. 

This  attitude  of  fatalism  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  barriers  to  making  the  mines 
safe,  according  to  the  director  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Mines,  John  CLeary. 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  the  fonmer  Interior  secre- 
tary, said  the  same  thing  In  December  at  a 
special  meeting  called  after  78  men  were 
burled  In  a  fiery  mine  explosion  in  Manning- 
ton.  W.  Va. 

"We  consider  ourselves  an  enlightened  peo- 
ple," Udall  told  the  assemblage  of  Industry, 
union  and  government  men.  "Ours  is  an  af- 
fluent society,  technologically  as  advanced 
as  any  on  earth. 

"Yet,  we  accepted,  even  condoned,  an  atti- 
tude of  fatalism  that  belongs  to  an  age 
darker  than  the  deepest  recesses  of  any  coal 
mine." 

lUPROVES   INSPECTIONS 

He  said  the  mines  must  be  made  safe. 
And  OTjeary  agreed.  ^ 

A  man  who  spends  his  working  life  In  a 
mine  now  faces  one  chance  In  12  of  being 
killed  In  an  accident  and  at  least  one  chance 
in  5  of  suffering  lung  disease.  Sometimes  the 
ailment,  known  as  "black  lung,"  merely 
weakens  a  man;  often  It  puts  him  out  of 
work. 

In  an  Interview,  O'Leary  talked  of  his 
hopes  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  men  In  the 
mines.  "I  see  the  bureau  as  the  trustee  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  nation's  min- 
ers," he  said.  "I  can  criticize  us  for  being  be- 
hind, but  now  the  time  has  come  to  move 
forward." 

O'Leary,  a  42-year-old  career  federal  officer, 
has  made  some  changes  since  Mannlngton. 
In  a  batch  of  seven  directives,  he  beefed  up 
the  Inspection  system. 

Probably  the  most  Important  advance  is 
the  Increased  number  of  spot  checks  of 
mines.  Coal  operators  often  have  Icnown  In 
the  past  when  the  Inspectors  were  coming 
and,  according  to  miners  and  tinlon  officials, 
wotUd  hastily  cover  over  safety  rule  Infrac- 
tions until  the  Inspectors  moved  on. 

KNOW   THEnt  ROtrrlNE 

"Coal  operators  know  their  (the  Inspec- 
tors') routine,"  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  recently. 
"This  has  not  changed  over  the  years. 

"They  know  the  Inspectors  visit  the  large 
mines  three  times  a  year  and  the  small  mines 
twice  a  year.  When  the  Inspector  has  com- 
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pleted  hie  work  and  departed,  the  operator 
knows  he  wont  be  back  for  four  months. 

"At  the  end  of  about  three  months  and 
three  weelcs,  the  operator,  who  has  ignored 
the  law.  starts  putting  his  mine  In  shape. 

"All  men  who  die  In  disasters  die  need- 
lessly." 

A  total  of  309  U.S.  miners  died  in  1968.  The 
largest  number  of  deaths,  99,  resulted  from 
collapses  of  roof,  face  or  mine  ribe.  The  next- 
ranking  killer,  gas  and  dust  explosions,  took 
88  lives.  Including  the  78  at  Mannlngton. 

Also,  38  men  died  In  haulage  accidents:  17 
m  electrical  mishaps,  and  15  through 
machinery  breakdowns. 

PEE-ISTH   CENTXniT 

West  Virginia  led  the  list  of  mine  deaths 
with  150  men  killed. 

"It's  not  only  shocking.  It's  pre-18th  cen- 
tury," said  Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  a  Democrat 
from  West  Virginia's  4th  District,  a  large 
coal-producing  area.  "But  'he  guilt  must  be 
shared.  Both  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures have  been  notorlotisly  negligent  In  writ- 
ing strict  mine  safety  laws. 

"I  certainly  am  guilty  for  not  Jumping  up 
and  down  sooner."  Hechler  said.  "I  was  taken 
In  by  the  loud  noises  from  the  experts  (such 
as  union  leaders) .  I  thought  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing." 

He  also  accused  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  concentrating  too  much  on  wage  demands 
and  too  little  on  health  and  safety  and  of  be- 
ing willing  to  comprcxnlse  year  after  year 
with  something  Ineffective. 

Now,  Hechler  has  struck  out  on  his  own  In 
a  one-man  crusade  for  strict  health  and  safe- 
ty measures  in  the  mines.  Seizing  the  disas- 
ter at  Mannlngton  as  a  take-off  point,  he  has 
launched  a  barrage  of  statements,  appeals, 
legislative  propoeals. 

Along  the  way,  he  has  Joined,  or  been 
Joined  by:  A  trio  of  West  Virginia  doctors 
campaigning  against  the  "black  lung"  dis- 
ease, pneumoconiosis;  veteran  consumer 
champion  Ralph  Nader,  and,  finally,  the 
miners  themselves. 

DIVINE    RIGHT    TO     LIVE 

"Today  Is  a  history-making  day  for  West 
Virginia  and  the  nation,"  Heckler  shouted  at 
a  miners'  rally  in  Charleston  two  montlis 
after  the  Mannlngton  mine  was  sealed.  "You 
are  assembled  here  to  secure  your  rights  .  .  . 

"Yes,  coal  miners  have  a  divine  right  to 
live,  to  breathe  fresh  air,  to  be  compensated 
for  black  lung,  to  work  In  safe  surroundings, 
to  be  protected  by  20th  century  safety  stand- 
ards, and  to  keep  the  precious  gift  of  good 
health. 

Back  m  his  office,  the  generally  soft-spoken 
Hechler  mused,  "Nothing  like  that  ever  hap- 
pened before.  There  were  3,000  miners  at 
that   meeting." 

At  the  rally,  he  had  twice  offended  the 
UMW.  Mrst,  urging  support  for  his  own  bill 
In  Congress,  Hechler  said  a  UMW  plan  to 
split  health  and  safety  proposals  into  sep- 
arate legislation  would  kill  them  both. 

"I  predict  today,"  he  said,  "That  if  you 
allow  health  and  safety  legislation  to  be 
separated,  the  steam  will  go  out  of  the  pub- 
lic support  which  you  have  for  the  legisla- 
tion and  you'll  wind  up  with  the  same  kind 
of  weak  bill  which  is  now  on  the  statute 
books." 

WOULD     FINE     MINEBS 

To  that  Hechler  added  his  opinion  that 
coal  miners  themselves  ought  to  be  fined  If 
they  willfully  violate  safety  standards. 

"I  disagree  with  Tony  Boyle  on  this,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  UMW  chief,  "I  think 
It  is  unfair  to  the  thousands  of  coal  miners 
who  follow  the  safety  standards  to  have  some 
oddball  with  a  cigarette  come  along  and 
blow  the  rest  of  you  up." 

In  a  statement  surprising  even  to  some 
union  men,  Boyle  said  he  doubted  whether 
any  coal  miner  had  violated  mine  safety 
laws.  But  even  If  they  had,  Boyle  said,  full 
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responsibility  rests  with  the  operators;  min- 
ers pay  the  penalty  with  their  lives. 

At  one  point  during  his  campaign,  Hechler 
read  a  statement  prepared  by  his  collabo- 
rator, Nader 

Nader  assailed  coal  companies  for  "cor- 
porate profiteering"  at  the  expense  of  miner's 
health  and  safety  and  said  union  leadership 
has  been  "insensitive  and  Inactive"  toward 
the  needs  of  the  very  men  they  are  supposed 
to  represent,  the  miners. 

"Yes,  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
gives  you  the  comforting  words  and  the  sad 
regrets:  But  when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
UMW  leadership  follows  the  lead  of  the  coal 
mine  operators  in  Washington  and  In  the 
coal  mining  states,"  Nader  wrote. 

UMW  JOURNAL   REPLIES 

That  was  the  final  straw  for  the  UMW.  Its 
Journal,  which  comes  out  twice  a  month, 
rushed  to  press  with  a  page  one  message  to 
union  members  from  editor  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy: 

"There  are  some  arrogant  troublemakers 
scurrying  about — or  sending  messages  to  the 
coal  fields  these  days  trying,  for  devious  mo- 
tives of  their  own,  to  convince  the  members 
of  the  UMW  that  your  union  is  not  doing  Its 
Job  in  behalf  of  safety  and  health  for  coal 
miners." 

UMW  International  Vice  President  George 
J.  Tltler  took  the  time  to  remind  Hechler,  In 
a  long  letter,  that  the  UMW  had  been  one 
of  his  supporters. 

He  said  he  was  "astounded"  by  Hechler's 
remarks  and  his  alliance  with  Nader — "I 
wondered  why  you  had  turned  on  your 
friends."  He  advised  Hechler  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor,  along  with  West  Virginia  congress- 
men, of  the  two  UMW-wrltten  health  and 
safety  bills.  And  he  warned  that  future 
Hechler  re-election  campaigns  might  be  run 
without  TJMW  help. 

STANDS  BT  BILL 

Hechler  said  be  wUl  stand  by  his  bUl, 
which  covers  both  health  and  safety. 

He  said  the  UMW  already  has  given  up  on 
the  effort  to  force  coal  operators  to 
strengthen  and  enforce  healthier  working 
conditions. 

Despite  public  pronouncements  to  the  con- 
trary, UMW  is  saying  "behind  the  scenes" 
that  the  health  bill  cannot  pass,  Hechler 
said.  "I  don't  like  that." 

McCarthy  said  Hechler  just  doesn't  under- 
stand the  facts.  He  pointed  out  that  UMW 
has  been  fighting  for  better  mine  conditions 
for  78  years.  But  the  Issues  are  complex  and 
the  study  of  miners'  lung  disease  Is  new  and 
controversial,  he  said. 

The  editor  Indicated  the  union  feels  Con- 
gress will  act  on  only  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  that  safety  has  a  better  chance  than 
health  at  this  time.  But,  he  said,  the  UMW 
will  p  -sh  for  both. 

SEES   BETTER    GOP    BILL 

Mine  Bureau  Chief  O'Leary,  like  Hechler, 
wants  a  single  bill.  Two  proposals  were  pre- 
pared by  the  outgoing  Democratic  admin- 
istration, and  introduced  in  Congress. 

O'Leary  said  the  Repblicans  also  will  offer 
their  own  bill,  which  he  predicts  will  be 
better  written  and  stronger,  to  Congress 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

O'Leary  said  he  sees  the  forces  of  reform 
coming  together  uniquely  this  year  In  a  win- 
ning combination.  largely  galvanized  by  the 
Mannlngton  disaster. 

At  the  Interior  Department,  there  Is  a  new 
administration  and  new  determination  lor 
something  to  be  done. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  there  Is  Hechler's  drum- 
beat for  action,  aided  by  others  from  mining 
districts  who  are  perhaps  less  vocal  but 
equally  concerned.  Hearings  will  begin  March 
4  in  the  House. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  doctors  fighting 
"black  lung"  are  cwept  along — and  into  pub- 
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U«  attention — by  tb«  borror  over  Mannlng- 

t<Ml. 

A  bill  In  tb«  stAt*  lagUlAture  would  eztand 
workmen's  ooinp«na*tion  to  man  dlaabled  by 
lungi  ooMt«d  wltb  bUck  duat.  It  baa  b««n 
estimated  tbat  aa  many  aa  138.000  of  tbe  na- 
tlOD'a  144,000  coal  mlnan  auffar  from  aoma 
degree  of  oocU  duat  dlaeaae. 

nnvrAitcB  tif  nnmwnr 

Among  coAl  producers,  tbere  la  continuing 
resistance.  Washington  repreeentatlTea  re- 
fused to  comment  on  pending  legislation,  but 
In  Weet  Virginia,  they  have  described  the 
current  drive  as  an  "unrealistic  attack"  and 
"highly  emotional." 

They  speak  of  the  wealth  the  coal  indtiatry 
has  restored  to  Appalachta  and  the  enormous 
cost  to  the  Industry  of  imposing  stllTer  stand- 
ards and  penalties. 

Tet.  the  coal  Industry  is  doing  better  tban 
It  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  National  Coal 
Association  refers  to  Its  product  as  the  "fuel 
of  the  future."  Use  of  coal  by  electric  utilities 
alone  offers  enormous  growth,  and  research 
In  converting  coal  to  oil  and  gas  also  Is  under 
way. 

The  coal  association  estimates  that  total 
U*.  coal  consumption  will  reach  643  million 
toas  bji  4073  of  which  the  utlUtles  will  uae 
367  tons. 

Coal  demand  could  rise  to  a  billion  tons 
a  year  by  1980— twice  the  1967  output — If 
gas  and  oil  experiments  develop  as  expected, 
■ven  at  that  pace.  U.S.  reserves  now  esti- 
mated at  3.3  trillion  tons,  would  last  3.000 
years. 

XnnTSD  STATXS  FAS  AHKAO 

VS.  coal  production  outstrips  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  a  dramatic  rate,  creating  pro- 
fits certainly,  but  also  creating  problems. 

Tbe  association's  latest  statistics  show  the 
average  dally  coal  output  per  miner  In  the 
United  States  Is  18.53  tons,  compared  to  a 
3  87-ton  average  In  England  and  3.33  In  West 
Oermany. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  European  safe- 
ty standards  are  higher  and  more  strictly 
enforced. 

One  of  the  explanations  for  the  greater 
productivity  In  this  country  also  Is  a  cause 
of  growing  cases  of  lung  disease,  the  "con- 
tinuous" use  of  mining  machines. 

Controlled  by  one  num.  these  machines  tear 
the  coal  from  the  earth's  black  seam  wltb 
spinning  steel  teeth  at  rates  as  high  as  13 
tons  per  minute.  They  also  chum  up  un- 
paralled  amounts  of  dust. 

FTTX-STXP  rmocEDTTax 

Tbe  so-called  conventional  system  is  a 
five-step  procedure.  Mobile  cutters,  built  like 
giant  chain  saws,  carve  Into  the  coal.  Holes 
are  drilled  and  the  chunks  of  coal  blasted 
looee  with  non-flery  chemicals.  The  coal  then 
Is  ripped  out  and  scooped  up  onto  conveyers 
that  carry  It  out  of  the  mine. 

If  Congress  accepts  coal  dust  standards 
suggested  by  the  Public  Health  Service  ( three 
milligrams  per  cubic  yard ) .  producers  would 
have  to  give  up  the  continuous  mining  ma- 
chines or  devise  a  system  for  dampening 
or  diluting  the  dust. 

Tbe  stage  Is  set  for  a  real  battle  as  the 
scene  shifts  to  Capitol  Hill.  The  question 
now  win  be  whether  coal  producers,  medical 
experts  and  congressmen  all  can  agree  on 
what  to  do. 


COMMEMORATE  THE  BIRTH  OP  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHuaBrrs 

n«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
of  Estonian  descent  In  the  United  States 
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will  celebrate  the  SIst  anniversary  of  In- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
proclaimed  on  February  24,  1918. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Estonia  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  both  :he  Russians  and  the  Nazis.  The 
brave  people  of  Estonia  have  remained 
victims  of  oppression  since  that  time. 

It  is  fitting  on  this .  anniversary  that 
we  join  the  many  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  In  looking  to  the  day  when  Es- 
tonia and  the  other  Baltic  States  are  re- 
joined into  the  free  community  of  na- 
tions. The  people  of  our  country  are  will- 
ing and  determined  to  lend  their  moral 
support  to  the  rightful  aspirations  of 
Estonia.  In  recognition  of  such  deter- 
mination, we  join  on  this  24th  day  of 
February  in  commemorating  the  birth 
of  the  Ri'eat  Republic  of  Estonia. 


H  R    338  AND  H  R.   340  GAIN  PRESS 
SUPPORT 


HON.  WIIIIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF   OKLAWABS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
Memt>ers  of  this  body  would  be  interested 
in  the  continuing  support  shown  by  the 
press  for  the  Program  Information  Act, 
HJl.  338.  and  for  the  Executive  Reor- 
ganization and  Management  Improve- 
ment Act.  HJl.  340.  There  two  bills  are 
now  cosponsored  by  185  Members  and 
by  166  Members  respectively.  A  few  ex- 
amples from  across  the  Nation  follow: 
(Prom  the  Qulncy  (111.)  Herald-Whlg.  Jan. 
36.  19091 

CONCKKSSIONAI.  RXFOaM 

Typical,  perhaps,  of  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  may  motivate  the  91st  Congress,  now 
getting  under  way  under  a  new  President, 
are  two  bills  launched  by  a  Delaware  Re- 
publican congreaaman.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
who  has  gained  a  co-sponsoring  support  that 
embraces  nearly  a  third  of  the  House,  on  a 
blpartlaan  basis.  Tbe  bills  call  for  full  pub- 
lic information  on  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  Hoover- 
tjrpe  commission  to  create  some  reforms  In 
government  organization. 

The  two-pronged  attack  which  the  two  bills 
would  mount  stem  from  an  eight-month 
study  Roth  reported  to  Congress  last  June. 
Among  other  dlsclosiu'es.  the  study  noted 
that  while  the  federal  government  Is  spend- 
ing some  $20  billion  a  year  on  federal  as- 
sistance programs,  "no  one.  anywhere,  knows 
how  many  programs  there  are:  information 
on  some  programs  Is  virtually  impossible  to 
obtain:  and  a  significant  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  federal  agencies  has  created 
scores  of  overlapping  and  duplicate  pro- 
grama." 

The  first  of  Roth's  bills,  which  h^s  been 
co-sponsored  by  16S  members  of  Congress, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  requires  full 
dlsclosxire  of  Information  relating  to  all  fed- 
eral programs  In  a  comprehensive  catalog. 
It  also  requires  the  President  to  make  annual 
recommendations  to  simplify  and  consolidate 
programs,  wherever  possible.  A  companion 
bill  Is  being  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  R-Del.,  and  nine  co-aponsors. 

Roth.  It  might  be  added,  has  no  Illusions 
about  his  reforms.  Of  his  Information  bill, 
for  example,  be  has  commented:  "This  legis- 
lation Is  essential  but  It  Is  not  a  cure-all.  It 
la.  however,  a  building  block — a  badly  needed 
buUdlng  block — to  make  our  federal  aaalat- 
ance  programs  more  meaningful,  more  man- 
ageable and  more  creative." 
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It  la  that  attltxtde,  perhaps,  which  has 
attracted  suob  a  bipartisan  support.  Locally, 
for  example,  oo-sponsora  of  the  bill  Include 
our  own  30th  Illinois  Dlstrlot  Republican 
Rep.  Paul  Plndley,  and  Democratic  Rep.  BUI 
Hungate,  who  represents  the  vast  northeast 
segment  of  Missouri. 

There  is  almost  equal  oo-sponsorshlp  for 
Roth's  second  bill,  with  1S6  congressmen 
backing  It.  (Plndley  and  Hungate  are  also 
CO- sponsors  of  this  propoeal).  And  another 
Delaware  Republican.  Sen.  John  Williams, 
who  has  been  an  outspoken  fiscal  reform 
sponsor.  Is  Introducing  a  parallel  bill  In  the 
US.  Senate. 

That  second  Roth  bill  proposes  creation  of 
a  lO-member  Hoover-type  commlaalon  "to 
objectively  analyze  the  federal  government 
and  the  federal  system  and  give  recommen- 
dations on  how  it  can  operate  more  effectively 
and  more  efficiently."  That,  admittedly.  Is  a 
very  large,  very  open,  wder. 

Roth  says  his  second  bUl  differs  essentially 
from  the  Hoover  Commission  Act  because  It 
would  establish  a  commission  charged  "with 
studying  government  on  a  vertical  plane: 
that  Is,  studying  the  Impact  and  effect  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  and 
strengthening  o\ir  decentralized  system  of 
government." 

The  proposed  commlaalon  also  would  be 
charged  ''with  the  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending how  the  resources  of  the  various 
levels  of  government  can  be  better  marshaled 
to  meet  the  critical  problems  of  the  present 
and  future.  .  ." 

Despite  their  remarkably  large  Initial  sup- 
port. Congressman  Roth's  two  bills  could  get 
lost  In  the  shuffle — or  In  the  grinding  parti- 
san politics  the  91st  Congress  may  produce. 
But  both  deserve  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. Study  may  show  the  need  for  some 
minor  changes,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
either  can  be  faulted  when  considering  the 
goals  of  each. 

(Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.),  Advertiser, 

Jan.  37.  19fl9) 

9roDT  OF  U.S.  Am  Pxogkams 

Any  propoeal  of  Republican  congressmen 
to  Investigate  programs  Initiated  under  a 
Democratic  administration  is  suspect  on  gen- 
eral principles. 

The  measures  proposed  by  Rep.  William  V. 
Roth  Jr..  R-Del..  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  House,  however,  may  be  an  exception. 

One  of  the  bills  calls  for  full  Information 
on  all  federal  assistance  programs,  and  the 
other  would  open  the  way  for  creating  a  com- 
mission for  developing  recommendations  to 
Improve  government  through  reorganization. 

The  proposed  legislation  grew  out  of  an 
extensive  study  of  the  t20-bllllon  annual 
assistance  program  by  Rep.  Roth  last  year. 

Regarding  the  study,  he  said,  "No  one. 
anywhere,  knows  how  many  programs  there 
are;  information  on  some  programs  la  Wr- 
tually  impossible  to  obtain;  and  a  significant 
lack  of  coordination  between  federal  agencies 
has  created  scores  of  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cative programs." 

How  much  partisan  political  motivation 
there  Is  behind  the  bills  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know,  but  controversies  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  various  agencies  indicate  that 
information  about  them  might  help  clear 
up  some  of  tbe  difficulties. 

A  particularly  valuable  provision  In  the 
Program  Information  Act  would  be  that  re- 
quiring the  President  to  make  annual  recom- 
mendations for  simplifying  and  consolidating 
programs. 

Government  agencies  organized  to  meet 
critical  needs  have  a  way  of  branching  out 
and  overlapping.  Even  when  emergency  needs 
are  met  offices  sometimes  continue  to  oper- 
ate in  the  neglected  ramifications  of  forgot- 
ten areas. 

Eliminating  tbe  agencies  no  longer  needed 
and  consolidating  those  duplicating  efforts 
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would  be  one  of  the  objectives  no  doubt  of 
the  proposed  study  commlaalon. 

Rep.  Roth  said  the  commission  would 
study  "the  impact  and  effect  of  federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  upon  the  interrelation- 
ships of  federal,  state  and  local  governments, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  our  decentralized  system 
of  government. 

"Also."  he  said,  "the  commission  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending how  the  resources  of  the  various 
levels  of  government  can  be  better  marshaled 
to  meet  the  critical  problems  of  the  present 
and  future,  and  would  consider  ways  of  Im- 
proving federal  government  administration 
other  than  Just  reshuffling  and  restructuring 
agencies  and  programs." 

New  brooms  proverbially  If  not  persistently 
sweep  clean,  and  a  great  many  Republicans 
will  doubtless  go  through  the  motions  in 
the  next  few  months  of  rescuing  the  nation 
from  the  effects  of  Democratic  management. 

But  a  proper  study  of  various  agencies  cre- 
ated in  recent  years  can  doubtless  Improve 
services  and  reduce  expenditures.  That 
should  be  the  purpose  of  this  proposed  new 
legislation. 


[From  the  Davenport    (Iowa)    Times 

Democrat.  Jan.  32,  19691 

Two-Pbokoed  Attack 

The  first  step  to  clean  up  the  federal  estab- 

lUhment.  determine  the  number  of  federal 

bureaus,  agencies,  departments  and  what  not 

and  to  find  out  where  duties  and  programs 

overlap  has  been  launched. 

A  bill  sponsored  by  U.S.  Rep.  William  V. 
Roth  Jr..  R-Del.,  and  backed  by  more  than 
one-third  ot  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Is  the  opening  shot  in  a 
two-pronged  attack  aimed  at  providing  need- 
ed reforms  In  the  federal  establishment.  It 
also  will  be  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  R-Del.,  where  It  has 
nine  co-sponsors. 

The  second  prong  of  the  attack  will  be 
another  bill  to  be  introduced  In  the  House 
by  Roth  and  in  the  Senate  by  Sen.  John 
Williams.  a-Del. 

The  flret  bill,  now  under  study,  would  re- 
quire full  information  disclosure  on  all  fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  the  other  would 
create  a  modem  Hoover-type  commission. 

Roth's  bills  follow  an  eight-month  study 
of  federal  assistance  programs.  He  described 
his  first  bill  as  "the  opening  shot,  demonstra- 
tive of  the  thinking  and  sentiment  of  Con- 
gress" and  "An  early  Indicator  of  some  of 
the  things  members  of  the  9l8t  Congress  will 
be  trying  to  do." 

He  noted  that  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment la  spending  more  than  $20  billion  a 
year  on  federal  assistance  programs,  "no  one, 
anywhere,  knows  how  many  programs  there 
are;  Information  on  some  programs  is  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  obtain,  and  a  significant 
lack  of  cooperation  between  federal  agen- 
cies has  created  scores  of  overlapplngs  and 
duplicative  programs." 

The  first  of  the  two  Roth  bills  Is  titled, 
"Program  Information  Act,"  and  the  second, 
"Executive  Reorganization  and  Management 
Act." 

The  former  requires  fvill  disclosure  of  in- 
formation relating  to  all  federal  programs 
each  year  In  a  comprehensive  catalog.  It  also 
requires  the  President  to  make  annual  rec- 
ommendations on  simplifying  and  consoli- 
dating programs,  their  guidelines  and  access 
requirements. 

"This  legislation  Is  essential,"  he  said,  "but 
not  a  cure-all.  It  U.  however,  a  building 
block — a  badly  needed  building  block — to 
make  our  federal  assistance  programs  more 
meaningful,  more  manageable  and  more  cre- 
ative." 

The  second  bill  would  require  the  crea- 
tion of  a  lO-member  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion to  objectively  analyze  the  federal  gov- 
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emment  and  the  federal  system  and  give 
recommendations  on  how  It  can  operate  more 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

The  bill  differs  In  two  main  areas  from 
traditional  Hoover  Commission  bills.  Roth 
said. 

"Besides  the  traditional  functlops  of 
Hoover  Commissions,  under  this  blU  the 
commission  would  be  charged  with  studying 
government  on  a  vertical  plane;  that  Is, 
studying  the  Impact  and  effect  of  federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  upon  the  Interrelation- 
ship of  federal,  state  and  local  governments, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  our  decentralized  system 
of  goveriunent,"  he  said. 

"Also,  the  commission  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  recommending 
how  the  resources  of  the  various  levels  of 
government  can  be  better  marshaled  to  meet 
the  critical  problems  of  the  present  and 
future,  and  would  consider  ways  of  Improv- 
ing federal  government  administration  other 
than  just  reshuffling  and  restructuring  agen- 
cies and  programs." 

Evidently  what  Rep.  Roth  would  like  to 
do  Is  have  the  way  paved  for  an  understand- 
able table  of  organization  In  the  government, 
with  each  agency,  bureau  and  department 
ocouplng  Ito  individual  line.  Then,  If  two  or 
more  agencies  appear  qualified  for  a  certain 
line,  examine  them,  retaining  the  proper 
agency  and  eliminating  the  others. 

Such  a  program  could  not  only  help  the 
taxpayer,  but  the  system  of  government  as 
well.  Rep.  Roth's  bills  have  merit. 


[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
Jan.  24. 1969] 

OVEEHATTL   OF   FEDESAI.  SYSTEMS  DESERVES 

BiPAETiSAN  Support 
One  goal  of  President  Richard  Nixon  that 
U  assured  of  significant  support  In  the  Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress  Is  overhaul  of  fed- 
eral government  procedures. 

House  bllU  Introduced  last  week  by  Rep. 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  R-Del.,  call  for  dis- 
closure of  full  Information  on  all  federal 
assistance  programs  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  "Hoover  Commission." 

The  bills  are  co-sponsored  by  more  than 
one-third  of  the  membership  ot  ."he  House 
of  Representatives,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

Democratic  Congressional  leaders  have  been 
calling  for  revisions  since  the  mass  of  Great 
Society  legislation  In  1964  and  1965. 

According  to  a  study  concluded  last  June, 
the  federal  goverimient  Is  spending  more 
than  $20  billion  annually  on  federal  aseUt- 
ance  programs,  "but  no  one,  anywhere,  knows 
how  many  programs  there  are;  Information 
on  some  programs  Is  virtually  Impossible  to 
obtain;  and  a  significant  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  federal  agencies  has  created 
scores  of  overlapping  and  duplicative  pro- 
grams." 

Since  1953.  howevwr — the  last  time  a 
Hoover  Conmilssion  took  a  look  at  govern- 
ment organization — the  government  has 
taken  on  100  new  major  activities.  Grant-ln- 
aUd  programs  to  state  and  local  governments 
have  jumped  from  a  handful  to  more  than 
160.  They  are  managed  by  21  agencies,  150 
bureaus  and  400  regional  and  field  offices. 

There  are  57  programs  in  job  training,  35 
In  housing,  20  In  transportation,  62  In  com- 
munity facilities,  32  In  land  use,  28  In  recre- 
ation and  culture,  65  In  health  and  almost 
100  In  education. 

Those  flgvires  merely  emphasize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  of  cutting  red  tape  and 
dupUcatlon.  Methods  of  counting  vary,  so 
there  is  little  agreement  on  the  number  of 
federal  programs. 

The  Program  Information  Act  Introduced 
by  Roth  would  require  full  disclosure  of  In- 
formation In  a  catalogue  form  relating  to  all 
government  programs  each  year.  It  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  make  annual  recom- 
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mendatlons  on  simplifying  and  consolidating 
programs,  their  guidelines  and  access  re- 
quirements. 

The  second  bill  would  require  the  creation 
of  a  10-member  commission  to  analyze  ob- 
jectively the  federal  government  and  recom- 
mend means  to  make  It  operate  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively. 

The  Commission  would  focus  primarily  on 
the  Interrelationships  of  federal,  state  and 
local  programs  with  the  Intention  of  preserv- 
ing a  decentralized  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Nl.xon  has  indicated  he  will  concen- 
trate on  trying  to  make  old  programs  work 
rather  than  seeking  new  ones.  First,  of  course, 
he  must  determine  what  the  old  programs 
are. 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  D-Mont., 
and  former  vice  presidential  candidate  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle.  D-Malne.  have  called 
upon  the  Senate  for  reform.  In  the  House. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills,  D-Ark.,  has  advocated  creation  of 
a  new  Hoover  Commission. 

Despite  the  bipartisan  support,  reform  will 
meet  with  resistance.  Shifting  of  programs 
means  that  chairmen  of  some  of  the  appro- 
priations committees  lose  Influence. 

It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  some  legis- 
lation Is  essential  to  make  federal  assistance 
programs  more  meaningful. 

The  Roth  bills  are  a  first  step.  The  recep- 
tion they  receive  In  the  House  and  Senate 
will  be  an  early  Indicator  of  the  attitude  ot 
the  9l6t  Congress  toward  bringing  efficiency 
to  government. 

[Prom    the    Johnson    City    (Tenn.t     Press- 
Chronicle,  Jan.  24,  1969] 


Can  We  Conteol  It? 
More   than   160  congressmen   have  joined 
In  an  ambitious  effort  to  make  the  federal 
government  more  efficient  and  understand- 
able. We  wish  them  success. 

Led  by  Rep.  William  V.  Roth  of  Delaware, 
their  immediate  objectives  Include  passage 
of  bills  (1)  to  require  disclosure  of  full  in- 
formation on  all  federal  aid  programs,  and 
(2)  to  create  a  modern  version  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  to  make  an  objective  analysis 
of  government  operations. 

These  measures  are  outgrowths  of  a  report 
last  year  by  Roth  that  while  the  govern- 
ment Is  spending  more  than  $20  billion  a 
year  on  assistance  programs,  "no  one,  any- 
where, knows  how  many  programs  there  are, 
information  on  some  of  them  is  Impossible 
to  obtain,  and  a  significant  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  federal  agencies  has  created 
scores  of  overlapping  and  duplicative  ftmc- 
tlons." 

Under  the  disclosure  bill,  details  of  all 
federal  programs  would  be  compiled  and 
published  each  year  In  a  comprehensive 
catalog  which  would  be  made  available  to 
federal,  state  and  local  governments.  Under 
the  government  operations  bill  (Hoover-type 
commission) ,  a  10-member  commission  would 
make  a  penetrating  study  of  government  in 
all  its  aspects,  particularly  the  inter-rela- 
tlonshlps  of  federal,  state  and  local  unlU.  It 
would  bring  in  recommendations  for  more 
efficient  administration. 

The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  supporU 
both  these  bills.  Unless  government  Is 
brought  within  control  of  the  people  by 
these  and  similar  measures,  the  reverse  may 
happen— that  Is,  people  may  find  themselves 
controlled  by  government  without  hope  of 
rescue. 

The  very  bigness  of  the  federal  structure 
has  caused  some  to  liken  it  to  a  Franken- 
stein. We  created  it.  Theoretically,  it  U  re- 
sponsible to  us.  But  its  growth  is  so  stupen- 
dous that  some  fear  it  is  ijeyond  control.  We 
do  not  take  this  negative  view.  We  believe 
the  people  still  have  the  power  to  control 
their  government — If  they  will  only  exercise 
It. 
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(From  tb«  B«rwlck   (P».)   BntwprlM. 
Jan.  as.  19«»| 

A     NSZDCO     RCFOUC 

We  w«r«  glad  to  Me  that  Rep.  Herman 
Schneebell,  wbo  formerly  represented  thla 
district,  la  among  the  mom  than  one  third 
of  the  17  S.  Houae  of  RepresentatlTes  who  an 
Joining  In  what  has  been  described  a«  the 
"opening  shot  of  a  two-pronged  attack  aimed 
at  providing  some  needed  reforms  In  the  Fed- 
eral establishment. " 

Led  by  Rep  W  V  Roth.  Jr..  (R-Del)  the 
group  seeks  the  reforms  through  passage  of 
a  bill  to  require  full  Information  disclosure 
on  all  Federal  assistance  programs  It  also 
seeks  a  bill  to  create  a  modern  Hoover- type 
Commission.  * 

Roth  made  an  eight-month.  Intensive 
study  of  Federal  "assistance"  programs  and 
he  Is  well  aware  that  something  needs  to  be 
done. 

He  has  pointed  out— In  the  Congressional 
Record — that  while  the  Feds  are  spending 
more  than  •30.000.000.000  per  year  on  so- 
called  Federal  assUtance  programs,  "no  one. 
anywhere,  knows  how  many  programs  there 
are;  Information  on  some  programs  Is  vlr- 
taally  fenpoaslble  to  obtain  and  a  significant 
lack  of  e«ordlnaUon  between  Federal  agen- 
cies has  created  scores  of  overlapping  and 
duplicative  programs." 

It  is  known  there  are  roughly  ten  times 
the  number  of  assistance  programs  there  had 
been  when  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
ended. 

Roth  feels  duplication  of  cost  and  effort, 
plus  worthless  programs  that  merely  make  it 
possible  to  have  a  lot  of  people  In  Jobs  at 
high  salaries,  should  be  eliminated  He  also 
feels  the  whole  matter  should  be  brought  out 
Into  the  open,  so  that  those  who  are  paying 
the  bill  can  know  where  their  money  Is  being 
wasted.  Then,  we  presume,  they  will  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

It  would  seem  that  President  Nixon's  work 
la  cut  out  for  him.  In  eliminating  some  of 
the  horrible  waste,  among  other  important 
tasks.  The  Roth  movement  should  be  a  big 
help  In  getting  the  routlng-out  started. 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

Jan.  39.  19«9| 

Fight  Acainst  Odos 

The  honor  of  being  a  "David"  of  the 
aoth  Century  by  rlghU  must  go  to  Rep.  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  the  Delaware  congresscuin  who 
Is  tackling  the  Oollath  known  as  federal 
assistance. 

Last  year,  climaxing  eight  months  of 
arduous  and  often  unrewarding  study  on  bis 
part  and  that  of  his  limited  staff.  Represent- 
ative Roth  came  up  with  an  eye-opening — 
and  Jaw-dropping — report  on  the  magnitude 
of  federal  assistance  programs.  Although 
thwarted  time  and  again  in  his  efforts  to 
enumerate  all  such  programs,  the  Delaware 
congressman  nevertheless  managed  to  pin- 
point something  like  1.090  programs  which 
he  listed  (at  considerable  length)  In  the 
Conffressional  Record  of   last  June  35. 

Those  thousand  programs,  by  the  way. 
came  to  light  with  only  530  answers  to  the 
1,371  questionnaires  he  sent  throughout  the 
federal  establishment.  He  sent  478  ques- 
tionnaires to  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  alone,  re- 
ceiving only  31  back  before  some  high-rank- 
ing bureaucrat  directed  HEW  program 
managers  to  send  the  Roth  questionnaires 
to  him  rather  than  to  Roth. 

Speaking  to  the  House,  Roth  said  that 
"not  only  will  they  not  provide  the  Infor- 
mation about  their  activities,  the  HEW  offi- 
cials with  whom  I  have  had  to  deal  seem 
unconcerned  about,  even  unaware  of,  the 
Information  needs  of  our  state  and  local 
officials  wbo  must  apply  for  federal  programs 
and  for  whom  the  programs  were  established 
In  the  first  place." 
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But  the  HKW  episode  represents  only  one 
of  the  frustrations  encountered  by  Con- 
gressman Roth,  as  witness  this  statement 
to  the  House : 

"We  found  that  no  one.  anywbsrs,  knows 
exactly  how  many  federal  programs  there 
are. 

"We  found  that  nowhere  Is  there  a  cen- 
tral, compreihenslve  repository  where  mean- 
ingful information  on  all. operating  programs 
c*n  be  found. 

"We  found  that  more  than  (20  blllton  a 
year  is  being  spent  on  such  programs,  yet 
only  with  long  and  great  effort  can  one  be- 
gin to  find  meaningful  Information  about  all 
of  them    . 

ThU  year.  Representative  Roth  and  more 
thaa  150  of  his  colleagues  are  picking  up 
where  he  left  off  last  year.  They  are  spon- 
soring two  pieces  of  legislation : 

A  "Program  Information  Act"  which  would 
require  full  disclosure  eich  year  In  catalog 
form  of  Information  relating  to  all  federal 
programs,  along  with  presidential  reconunen- 
datlons  for  simplifying  and  consolidating 
such  programs. 

"An  Executive  Reorganization  and  Man- 
agement Improvement  Act"  which  would 
create  a  10-member.  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion to  analyze  the  federal  government  and 
the  federal  system  with  the  aim  of  develop- 
ing greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

What  Representative  Roth  is  proposing  by 
way  of  legislation  should  be  a  challenge  for 
executive  action  by  President  Nixon.  Much 
of  what  the  congressman  seeks  In  the  way 
of  Information  could  be  provided  through 
determined  action  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment And  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Nixon 
campaign  argues  (or  executive  cooperation  in 
the  Roth  effort. 

But  If  It  be  appropriate  to  liken  Mr.  Roth 
to  David,  as  we  did  at  the  outset,  It  may  be 
equally  fitting  to  InOlcbte  that  he  will  need 
the  patience  of  Job  before  his  task  is  done. 

We  wish  tilm  God-speed. 


February  21,  1969 


THE  48TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ARMENIAN  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE 
SOVIETS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  Ti.r.iNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
niary  18  marked  the  48th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  revolt  against  the  Soviet 
Union  which  was  holding  their  area  il- 
legally. Despite  the  heroism  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  during  the  revolt,  they 
were  overcome  by  force  of  arms  of  the 
overwhelming  manpower  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  and  remain  to  this  day 
captives  of  communism. 

The  Armenian  uprising  was  especially 
tragic  In  that  Soviet  control  of  the  area 
was  reasserted  just  2  months  earlier 
under  the  pretext  of  providing  freedom 
and  protection. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  colonialism 
is  still  a  major  issue  on  the  UN.  agenda, 
we  must  reemphasize  that  the  only  major 
colonial  power  existing  today  Is  the 
USSR. 

We  must  further  reemphasize  that  the 
Armenian  people  and  other  captive  na- 
tions of  communism  must  be  free  if  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples is  to  be  effectively  honored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  practical 
steps  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people 


of  Armenia  and  other  captives  within  the 
USSR.  Neither  the  Voice  of  America 
nor  Radio  Free  Europe  is  doing  an  effec- 
tive Job  of  broadcasting  behind  the  Iron 
Ctirtaln.  We  must  take  practical  steps  to 
see  that  a  message  of  trust  rather  than 
appeasement  of  communism  is  beamed 
to  the  patient  people  of  Armenia  so  that 
they  will  continue  to  realize  that  one  day 
their  hopes  for  freedom  will  be  rewarded. 


Fehnmr^  21,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PARTICIPATORY  POLITICS  COME 
TO  WALL  STREET 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS    . 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  in  a  period  in  our  history 
when  young  people  are  clamoring  for  an 
opportimity  to  participate  in  the  deci- 
sions and  institutions  which  shape  their 
lives  and  affect  the  fabric  of  our  society 
at  large.  Wise  leaders  have  been  willing 
to  accept  the  legitimate  role  of  young 
people  in  these  activities  and  have  moved 
in  the  direction  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  participatory  democracy.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  participatory 
democracy  is  not  the  province  solely  of 
our  educational  and  political  institu- 
tions, but  also  business  institutions. 

For  example,  the  recent  remarks  of 
Mr.  Howard  Stein,  president  of  the  Drey- 
fus Fund,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
participatory  democracy  has  arrived  on 
Wall  Street.  Mr.  Stein's  comments, 
which  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, testify  to  the  positive  and  innovative 
results  which  can  accrue  when  young 
people  are  given  an  opportunity  to  direct 
their  initiative,  creative  talents,  energy, 
and  enterprise  toward  responsible  tasks. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remakks   or   Howard   Stqn,    iNSTrrurioNAL 

Investor  Conitsence.  Jandakt  23,  1969 

Wall  Street,  like  everyone  else,  has  Its  gen- 
eration gap.  The  Campus  has  its  restless 
rebels:  we  have  our  hedge  funds  and  con- 
glomerates. 

To  me  there  Is  a  very  clear  parallel  between 
the  excitement  for  change  on  campus,  and 
the  young,  bold.  Imaginative,  sometimes  brash 
and  sometimes  Irritating  behavior  of  the  in- 
vestment and  corporate  Swingers. 

In  each  case,  there  have  been  excesses — on 
campus,  the  often  reckless  and  self-defeating 
attempts  at  takeover  for  its  own  sake;  In  the 
investment  community  an  equally  indiscrim- 
inate hunger  at  times  for  Instant  gratifica- 
tion. 

In  each  case,  there  Is  easy  temptation  to 
be  repelled  by  the  outward  unpleasantness 
of  these  symptoms  of  change.  But  Just  as  no 
university  president  can  afford  to  Ignore  stu- 
dent demands,  neither  can  we  of  the  Estab- 
lishment afford  to  ignore  the  challenge  now 
being  hurled  at  traditional  Establishment 
prmclples  of  money  management. 

I  think  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Swingers.  Despite  their  abandon  and  their 
abrasive  techniques  they  have  created  the 
tendons  that  drive  us.  that  make  it  a  little 
harder  for  us  to  doze  off  on  past  performance. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
write  off  the  new  Swingers  and  their  works 
as  merely  a  passing  aberration. 

I  suggest  that  they  are  clues  to  deep  and 
permanent  changes,  that  we  must  know 
about  and  must  be  prepared  to  act  on. 


The  keynote  of  thU  change  la  partlclpa- 

"°Not  just  for  material  rewards-but  Partlcl- 
paUon  in  th.  decisions  "»»*  "•, '"/fV. !^ 
quality  of  the  decisions,  and  what  Is  created 
by  these  decisions. 

It  would  be  a  bad  reading  to  see  In  the 
temper  and  behavior  of  "je  youiig  no  more 
than  a  desire  to  drop  out.  I  think  ^or  the 
most  part  they  want  to  drop  In.  They  want 
To  take  on  The  Establishment,  not  destroy 
^modify  It  so  they  can  participate  In  a  way 
that  will  give  them  not  only  profit  but  au- 

'''noK  s*hould  know  better  than  we  about 
the  value  of  participation.  Pew  araong  us 
would  have  believed  20  years  ago  that  the 
up^art  mutual  funds  would  have  become  the 
means  by  which  millions  of  individuals  came 
to  participate  In  our  great  industrial  BTOWth^ 
What  many  regarded  as  a  threat  has  become 
Tmearthroulh  which  the  investment  com- 
munity has  created  the  largest  public  con- 
^Ituency  in  his  history,  at  the  «»«"«""»« 
contributing  to  the  depth  and  strength  of 

"'wf^ouia  be  the  last  to  deny  the  same 
kind  of  participation  to  the  young  people 
and  to  th^e  go-go  breed-and  for  «^^  ^^^__ 
practical  reasons.  For  no  matter  how  Esteb 
llshment  we  are.  we  have  to  "d^n'^^  ^"^ 
have  to  enlist  their  initiative,  creatlv  ty 
energies  and  enterprise.  These  ar.  all  vinues 
in  every  field— the  qualities  that  set  them  off 
from  the  run  of  the  mill  people 

How  can  we  in  the  Establlshmeiit  make 
use  of  these  new  forces?  ...,«„,„i 

First  we  have  to  give  up  our  superficial 
prejudices  toward  some  of  the  strange  folk- 
ways of  the  new  Swingers. 

What  separates  us  now  Is  an  unwillingness 
of  either  side  to  pay  attenUon  to  the  other. 
It  Is  hard  to  say  who  is  more  impatient, 
the  young  who  see  the  Establishment  as 
pa^y^  by  the  past,  or  the  Establishment 
who  sees  tJie  young  dlz.-^y  with  unreality. 

This  generation  gap  Is  a  cut  apart,  as 
different  o(f  its  kind  as  when  the  schools 
began  to  teach  that  the  earth  goes  around 
the  sun  inetead  of  the  other  way  around 

The  day  you  could  buy  participation  with 
a  title,  and  a  key  to  the  washroom,  and  the 
pension  plan  Is  over. 

The  good  grey  corporation,  no  matter  how 
much  It  pays.  vrtU  be  unable  to  keep  the 
kind  of  talent  it  will  need  to  perform  In  to- 
d&y's  world. 

We  must  learn  to  distribute  the  risk-taking 
responsibility,  together,  with  the  here  and 
now   rewards.  .     , 

The  man  with  the  qualities  that  we  admire 
In  the  new  Swingers  Is  not  looking  for  jobs 
or  for  security.  He  Is  pursuing  a  life  style. 

For  that  reason,  beyond  a  certain  wage 
level,  the  corporation  that  enjoys  a  reputa- 
tion for  promoting  lU  free  spirits  will  almost 
automatloally   command   the   best   perform- 

One  of  the  most  exciting  incentives  that  we 
have  to  offer  the  new  Swingers  lies  in  our 
responsibility  to  light  fires  under  caretaker 
and  custodial  managements  grown  comfort- 
able under  the  protective  wing  of  custodial 
money  managers.  Its  an  Idling  reciprocating 

ctieIdc 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  answer  lies  In 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  Investment  power 
to  heat  up  earnings,  or  give  a  misleading 
picture  of  hyper-performance.  I  mean  the 
disciplined  and  Imaginative  use  of  our  ablU- 
lies  in  pursuit  of  our  responsibilities. 

Another  incentive  we  have  to  offer  is  tne 
chance  to  be  "where  the  action  Is."  As  a 
number  of  us  in  the  Investment  community 
have  come  to  know,  true  performance  is 
good  management;  performance  investing  Is 
knowing  what  the  facU  are;  performance  in- 
vesting Is  mobilizing  more  data:  perform- 
ance investing  Is  thinking  logically;  per- 
formance investing  Is  throwing  out  all  the 


Rossip  and  old  vrtves'  tales  that  have  made 
up  so  much  of  the  literature  and  the  prac- 
tice in  Investment. 

Yet  another  Incentive  Is  our  capacity  to 
put  into  being  concepts  and  ideas  with  ease 
and  rapidity;  to  find  ways  to  use  Ideas  and 

'T  have"  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about 
participation  and  Incentives.  Our  own  re- 
sponse to  these  trends  will  take  the  form  of 
l^entlves  based  upon  the  Pe'^ormance  of 
each  of  our  new  funds.  In  turn,  these  will 
be  refiected  In  incentive  payments  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  participate  In  the  management 
of  these  funds.  If  approved  by  the  >:eBUlatory 
bodies  the  incentive  payments  will  fluctuate 
in  relation  to  the  revenues  we  receive  from 
the  performance  of  each  of  these  funds.  I 
believe  this  Is  the  basic  concept  of  participa- 
tion. It  is  my  best  hope  that  It  becomes  the 
pattern  for  the  institutional  investment  in- 
dustry to  adopt  for  ite  own  needs. 

In  paying  attention  to  these  Interesting 
new  challenges,  we  should  not  overlook  an 
old  problem  that  Is  still  with  us. 

There  Is  a  present  and  continuing  danger 
in  treating  speculation  and  performance  as 
if  they  were  interchangeable,  and  I  think  we 
are  at  a  point  where  some  reasonable  con- 
cern needs  to  be  expressed  about  what  I 
believe  can  be  called  not  Just  the  cult  of 
performance,  but  the  cult  of  performance  In 
search  of  Instant  gratification. 

Speculation  has  always  been  with  us  In 
the  marketplace.  Individual  speculators  can 
move  in  and  out  of  the  market  with  ease.  If 
the  individual  speculator  does  well,  it  adds 
zest  to  the  market,  and  when  Individual 
speculation  goes  badly.  It  Is  too  small  to  be  a 

^^My^  concern  with  institutional  speculation 
U  with  the  tendency  of  Institutional  In- 
vestors to  imitate  the  movements  of  the 
Individual  speculator. 

Not  only  mutual  funds  but  Insuranct 
companies,  pension  funds  and  unlversltl<-s 
are  following  the  speculator  in  search  of 
immediate  fast  performance. 

Traditionally,  the  role  of  the  flduc  ar> 
institution  has  been  to  preserve  capital, 
rather  than  seek  capital  appreciation,  and 
speculation   for   the   fiduciaries,   was   a     no 

man's  land."  

The  speculator,  as  he  has  been  understood, 
has  been  IhouRht  of  as  a  single  Investor  with 
a  responsibility  no  larger  than  his  ovm  cash. 
The  speculative  direction  being  taken  by 
some  fiduciaries  threateiis  to  upset  the 
traditional  balance  In  the  marketplace  be- 
tween the  single  speculator  and  the  nduciary 
dealing  with  large  sums  of  money  and  a 
collective  responsibility. 

If  the  performance  cult  becon-.t-r,  the  con- 
tinuing objective  of  fiduciaries,  the  ftilure 
excessive  adjustments  could  make  the 
marketplace  a  wasteland. 

In  a  very  large  measure.  I  think  the  fiduci- 
aries were"  forced,  as  a  defensive  measure,  tc 
adopt  the  cult  of  performance  as  their  own 
Over  the  years,  the  fiduciaries  understooQ 
the  term  responsibility  to  mean  custodial 
and  conservative. 

II  nothing  else  the  Swingers  have  taught  ue 
that  fiduciary  responsibility  Is  more  than 
mere  caretaklng.  Our  responsibility  involves 
the  capacity  to  respond  to  change  and  to 

new  Ideas.  ,         .   .^  ._   4.1,4. 

How  do  we  cultivate  and  maintain  this 
capacity?  Add  a  good  dose  of  participation 
together  with  meaningful  Incentives;  stay 
alert  to  the  ideas  and  experiments  that  come 
from  our  activists  and  militants;  search  and 
dlK  for  innovative  techniques  that  give  flexi- 
bility to  a  large,  institutional  portfolio; 
actively  search  for  people  able  to  make  de- 
cisions—when  you  find  one  hire  him  first 
and  worry  about  what  he  will  do  afterwards; 
and  by  all  means  avoid  time-consuming 
committee  meetings. 

One  more  thing:  We  have  to  avoid  the  kind 


of  self-serving  activity  that  may  In  the  end 
be  hazardous  not  only  to  ourselves  indl- 
vldualiy.  but  to  the  entire  community. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  book  appeared  on  the 
market  entitled.  "How  Much  Does  It  Cost 
When  It's  Free?"  When  the  temptation  to 
instant  gratification  arises,  as  It  does  often 
these  days,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  before 
plunging  after  It:  How  much  will  todays 
techniques  used  in  performance  cost  us 
tomorrow? 


GREAT  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  FROM 
TEXAS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TiaCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  left  office,  the  event 
not  only  marked  his  closing  out  a  37- 
year  career  in  Washington,  but  it  also 
marked  a  break  in  the  public  careers  of 
many  other  dedicated  officials. 

A  number  of  these  men  were  Texans, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
reflect  on  some  of  the  ones  who  earned 
the  heaviest  burdens  during  President 
Johnson's  term. 

As  I  think  back  on  the  men  who  worked 
under  our  former  President,  it  is  difficult 
to  single  out  those  to  mention.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  fine  people  associated 
with  the  Johnson  administration,  but 
there  were  only  a  few  Texans  who  at- 
tained positions  of  the  highest  tm.sl  and 
responsibility.  During  the  Johnson  years, 
there  were  three  Texans  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  Cabinet-level  posts.  Also, 
there  were  two  top-level  White  House 
advisers  from  my  hometown  of  Austin, 
and  I  would  like  to  pause  a  moment  to 
review  the  background  and  accomplish- 
ments of  these  men. 

W  Marvin  Watson  befran  his  career 
in  Longview.  Tex.,  as  a  special  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Lone  Star  Steel  Corp. 
From  that  post,  he  radiated  to  public 
service  and  soon  became  executive  sec- 
retai-y  for  the  Texas  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee.  It  was  from  this 
position  that  he  began  his  career  in 
Washington,  coming  to  join  the  wnite 
House  staff  soon  after  President  John- 
son took  office. 

/^s  you  know.  Mr.  Watson  ultimately 
was  appointed  to  the  job  of  Postmaster 
General  and  attained  great  credit  for  his 
outstanding  job  in  working  to  improve 
postal  service.  In  his  short  teiin  as  Post- 
master General,  he  left  a  mark  which  i.s 
still  with  us  today.  In  the  course  of  his 
15-hour  davs.  6-day  weeks,  he  came  up 
with  far-reaching  recommendations  on 
improvements  we  now  are  seeing  brought 
about.  Marvin  Watson  tackled  this  job 
with  the  attitude  that  it  could  be  just 
as  important  as  he  wanted  to  make  it. 
and  he  can  certainly  be  proud  of  his  fine 
efforts  and  of  the  position  of  high  es- 
teem lie  has  achieved. 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  is  noted  for  his  outstanding  aca- 
demic accomplishments  both  in  law  and 
in  government.  He  began  his  legal  ca- 
reer with  10  years  of  service  in  a  Dallas 
law    firm    and    became    eminently    ac- 
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qtiaint«d  with  the  day-to-day  confron- 
tations seen  In  the  law.  His  flrst  position 
In  public  offlce  was  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General  for  the  Lands  Division,  and  he 
served  here  with  distinction.  Prom  this 
position  he  was  elevated  to  serve  as  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  immediately  under 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach.  Mr.  Clark  later  succeeded  his  own 
boss  and  became  well  and  widely  known 
for  his  Intelligent  and  courageous  efforts 
as  Attorney  General. 

^msey  Clark  is  an  able  and  dedicated 
public  servant.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  believed 
deeply  in  the  protection  of  rights  for  all 
citizens.  He  rendered  distingiiished  serv- 
ice to  his  country — and  at  a  critical  time 
during  domestic  crises  which  required  a 
cool  head. 

C.  R.  Smith,  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  American  Airlines.  His  service  and 
success  In  the  aviation  industry  corre- 
sponds with  the  fantastic  growth  of 
aviation  itself,  and  the  mark  of  distinc- 
tion he'  yon  in  private  enterprise  ably 
fortified  him  to  represent  the  commer- 
cial activity  and  industry  of  the  greatest 
Nation  in  history. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Smith's  job  was  to  keep  tabs  on  the  com- 
mercial activities  and  growth  of  our 
country,  amd  he  was  both  eminently 
and  Immediately  qualified  for  these  re- 
sponsibilities. Mr.  C.  R.  as  we  affection- 
ately call  him.  proved  himself  a  friend 
of  business,  and  a  protector  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  He  understood  the  problems 
of  business  and  commerce,  yet  he  knew 
progress  was  a  partnership  between 
business  and  labor,  and  that  the  public 
Interest  must  come  first. 

As  a  final  word  about  each  of  the 
Cabinet  officers  just  mentioned,  I  would 
note  that  to  the  man.  each  stayed  at  his 
desk  right  up  to  the  last  hour — working 
around  the  clock— and  I  feel  that  they 
are  due  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
smooth  transition  we  recently  enjoyed. 
In  addition  to  these  three  Cabinet 
members,  there  were  two  Texans  from 
Austin  who  earned  and  deserved  special 
positions  of  tnist. 

George  Christian  joined  the  White 
House  staff  from  a  full  and  varied  back- 
ground of  journalism,  generally  at  the 
State  level.  A  former  writer  for  the  In- 
ternational News  Service,  he  served  as 
special  assistant  to  Texas  Govs.  Price 
Daniel  and  John  Connally.  His  service 
with  President  Johnson  immediately  in- 
volved him  in  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
jobs  anyone  could  have.  He  served  as 
White  House  Press  Secretary  for  over  3 
years  and  in  retrospect,  I  believe  we 
could  say  that  he  always  handled  him- 
self with  the  poise  and  dignity  so  es- 
sential in  this  position. 

George  Christian,  often  referred  to  as 
••Mr.  Unflappable,"  is  truly  a  man  who 
understands  the  feelings  of  those  with 
whom  he  deals  and  who  is  always  aware 
of  the  winds  and  currents  presented  in 
any  situation.  He  was  as  steady  as  a  rock 
of  Texas  granite. 

Larry  Temple  also  served  as  special 
assistant  under  Texas  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally and  enjoyed  a  most  successful 
career  at  the  White  House.  An  honor 
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•tudent  at  The  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law.  he  engaged  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  for  3  years  in  Austin. 
Both  during  the  years  he  served  under 
Gov.  John  Connally  and  President  John- 
son, he  has  displayed  a  never  ending 
countenance  of  quiet  understanding, 
pleasant  cooperation,  and  unique  ability. 
It  Is  unusual  that  a  man  so  young  in 
years  could  be  so  trusted  by  two  of  the 
top  leaders  of  our  country.  But  he  never 
failed  that  trust — neither  to  the  men  and 
institutions  he  represented;  nor  to  the 
dedication  and  spirit  needed  for  his 
duties;  nor  to  the  public. 

As  has  almost  always  been  the  case, 
men  from  Texas  have  done  well  when 
they  came  to  Washington.  Whether  in  an 
elective  office  or  not,  they  have  demon- 
strated a  high  sense  of  dedication  to  their 
responsibilities,  and  they  have  main- 
tained a  balanced  view  of  the  authority 
they  have  acquired.  In  my  view,  it  is  re- 
warding that  we  have  had  men  of  such 
high  capabilities  serve  us,  and  that  they 
were  available  at  the  proper  moment  in 
history.  I  wish  I  could  mention  all  the 
able  Texans  who  have  served  us  so  well, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  point  out  a  few  who 
were  here  when  the  close  of  this  admin- 
istration took  place. 

I  lun  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  each  of  them,  and  I  know  that  in 
whatever  new  endeavors  they  may  have 
assumed,  they  will  continue,  in  their  own 
way,  to  give  our  country  the  strength 
and  purpose  which  comes  from  such 
leaders. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or  NoSTH  CAaoi.n(A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  the  House  passed,  by  a 
record  vote  of  305  to  79.  House  Resolution 
89  to  change  the  name  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  305  Mem- 
bers to  cast  a  vote  for  this  measure. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  Is  intent  upon  ferreting  out  sub- 
versive elements  wherever  they  exist, 
and  working  In  conjunction  with  our  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  exposing  them. 
The  fact  that  the  committee  has.  from 
time  to  time,  been  condemned  by  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker  and  Its  ilk  re- 
asserts the  need  for  such  an  Investigative 
group  to  bring  to  light  subversion  wher- 
ever It  seeks  to  imdermine  our  way  of 
life. 

The  change  in  name  in  no  way  di- 
minishes the  committee's  scope  nor  au- 
thority. But  by  changing  its  name  to 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  it  bet- 
ter defines  what  its  true  role  Is  and  that 
is  to  defend  the  rights  of  all  American 
citizens— which  in  effect  it  always  was. 
Those  of  us  who  supported  this  proposal 
believe  it  will  increase  the  efficiency  cf 
the  committee  to  deal  effectively  In  areas 
where  its  attention  Is  needed. 
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The  chalmmn  of  this  committee  em- 
phasized that  one  of  the  areas  where 
they  are  going  to  take  a  hard  look  is  the 
disturbances  nationwide  on  our  college 
campuses. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
beginning  February  16  occupies  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  minds  of  men  to  whom 
the  pursuit  of  personal  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  is  a  noble  and  con- 
tinuing purposes,  for  it  was  on  this 
date — 51  years  ago — that  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania  won  back  their 
freedom  and  established  the  independent 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Though  their  freedom  was  destroyed 
and  their  independence  denied  as  a  le- 
sult  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  June  1940, 
the  Lithuanian  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  supported  by  freedom-lbvlng 
friends  throughout  the  world,  have  never 
surrendered  their  commitment  to  free- 
dom. 

This  anniversary,  therefore,  is  deeply 
significant  to  all  who  retain  the  hope 
that  Lithuania  will  eventually  reestab- 
lish herself  among  the  independent  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Despite  Soviet  oppression,  the  light 
of  liberty  still  flickers  strongly  in  Lithu- 
ania and  throughout  Eastern  Europe  as 
we  have  seen  most  dramatically  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  recent  months.  This 
Is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so  important 
that  we  in  the  Congress  continue  to  give 
what  encouragement  we  can  through 
such  means  as  annual  observances  of  the 
independence  days  of  nations  like  Lith- 
uania. 

In  further  tribute  to  their  Indefati- 
gable love  of  freedom,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  colleagues,  I  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
the  texts  of  resolutions  adopted,  flrst. 
by  the  members  of  the  Linden.  N.J.. 
branch  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  and.  second,  by  the  Lithuanian 
people  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Newark 
sponsored  by  the  Lithuanian  Council  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolutions 
Unanimously  adopted  on  February  9.  1969, 
by  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Linden.  N.J., 
gathered  under  the  auspices  of  Lithuanian 
American  Council,  Linden  branch,  for  com- 
memoration of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Lithuania's  independence. 

Whereas  February  16.  1969  marks  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithuania 
as  a  free  and  Independent  republic:  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  country  of  our  an- 
cesters.  once  an  Independent  and  flourishing 
republic,  recognized  and  respected  by  the 
world's  major  powers,  was  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940.  to  this 
day  Us  people  enslaved  and  subjugated:  and 
Whereas  conmiemoratlng  the  51st  anniver- 
sary the  feeling  of  many  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans may  well  be  guided  by  the  words  of  our 
President.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  expressed  In 
his  Inaugural  speech,  that  "No  man  can  be 
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tuUy  tnt  while  his  neighbor  la  not— to  go 
forward  at  aU  U  to  go  fM^ard  together"— 
Therefore.  »)•  It 

Resolved,  that  we  hereby  reafllrm  our  de- 
termination to  continue  to  carry  on  the  ef- 
fort whereby  Uthuanla  onoe  again  shall  re- 
gain her  freedom  and  rightful  independence; 

and 

Resolved,  that  It  U  our  hope  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Government  will  firmly 
continue  to  maintain  the  policy  of  non-rec- 
ognition of  the  Incorporation  by  force  of 
Lithuania  in  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Resolved,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps  through  the  United  Nations  and 
other  channeU  to  reverse  the  policy  of  colo- 
nialism by  Soviet  Russia  In  the  Baltic  States 
and  bring  about  re-examlnatlon  of  the  Baltic 
sltuaUon  with  the  view  of  re-establishing 
freedom  and  Independence  to  these  three 
nations;  and 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Richard  M.  Nixon;  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers;  to  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable 
Charles  W.  Yost;  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Clifford 
P.  Case,  and  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  WU- 
Uams;  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Congressional  Districts  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer 
and  the  Honorable  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
and  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Vladas  Tursa, 

President. 
Makcarita  Samatas, 
ChmiTman,  Resolutions  Committee. 
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Resolved,  That  the  pauperization  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  conversion  of  onoe  free 
farmers  into  serfs  on  kolkhoees  and  aovk- 
hozes,  as  well  as  exploitation  of  workers,  per- 
secution of  the  faithful,  restriction  of  re- 
ligious practices,  and  closing  of  houses  of 
worship,  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Charles  ■yost  United  States 
Senators  from  New  Jersey,  Members  of  U.S. 
Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  press. 
Lithuanian  Council  op  New  Jersey, 
Valentinas  Melinis, 

President. 

Albin  S.  Treciokas. 

Secretary. 


TARIFF  COMMISSION  DAIRY  RE- 
PORT INCLUDES  INSIGHT  ON  IM- 
PORT SITUATION 
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Resolution 


(Unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
American-Lithuanians  and  their  friends  liv- 
ing In  NeT  Jersey,  sponsor  ?d  by  the  Lithu- 
anian Council  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  Sun- 
day, Februarv  16.  1969  at  St.  George's  Lithu- 
anian HaU,  'Newark.  New  Jersey,  In  com- 
memoration of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
on  February  16.  1918.) 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania by  force  In  June  of  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  rightly  and  deserv- 
edly enjoyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries 
In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or 
killed  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithu- 
anian population  since  June  16,  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Hoiwe  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  lurglng  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and 
at  other  appropriate  International  forums 
and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determin- 
ation for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration 
of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  or  descent.  reafl5rm  our  adher- 
ence 'o  American  democratic  principles  of 
government  and  pledge  our  support  to  our 
President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  last- 
ing peace,  freedom  and  justice  In  the  world; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  the  expression  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  contained  In  H.  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  In 
the  United  Nations  and  demanding  the  So- 
viets to  withdraw  from  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  be  It  further 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
last  official  acts  performed  by  President 
Johnson  was  to  restrict  a  number  of  areas 
of  dairy  imports.  He  implemented  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
as  listed  in  their  report  released  January 
10,  1969,  but  in  the  eyes  of  many  dairy 
authorities,  he  overlooked  the  major 
problems  of  dairy  imports  today:  The 
subsidized  dumping  of  European  dairy 
surpluses. 

The  argument  against  simply  limiting 
the  amounts  of  certain  types  of  dairy  im- 
ports has  been  most  lucidly  stated  in  the 
statement  of  Commissioner  Penelope  H. 
Thunberg  in  which  Commissioner  Bruce 
E.  Clubb  concurred. 

Commissioner  Thunberg  points  out 
that  closing  a  door  here  or  there  simply 
means  that  the  Import  effort  will  be  di- 
rected to  other  areas. 

For  the  reference  of  the  Members,  I 
Include  the  statement  in  my  remarks 
at  this  time: 

Statement  of  Commissioner  Thunberg  in 
Which  Commissioner  Clubb  CoNCtnis 
Mounting  agricultural  surpluses — Includ- 
ing surpluses  of  dairy  products — which  are 
presently  Inundating  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC),  buttressed  by  the  Com- 
munity's policy  of  subsidizing  exports,  make 
It  clear  that  milk  products  from  Europe  can 
be  landed  in  the  United  States  at  price  levels 
substantially  below  those  which  have  pre- 
vailed In  this  country  In  recent  years.  Pres- 
sures to  minimize  the  costs  of  the  Commu- 
nity's   Common    Agricultural    Policy    will, 
moreover,  encourage  the  conversion  of  milk 
Into  any  product  which  can  be  sold  abroad 
for  more  than  the  cost  of  delivering  It.  In 
addition,  excess  dairy  product  output  In  the 
EEC   has  caused   the  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses  m    other    dairy-producing   countries 
which  formerly  had  exported  sizable  quanti- 
ties to  members  of  the  Common  Market.  Ex- 
ports   of    these    third    countries    (primarily 
Denmark,    Switzerland.    Finland,    and    Aus- 
tria), having  been  replaced  by  domestic  out- 
put in  the  EEC.  are  lncreaslng>y  seeking  out- 
lets m  the  high-priced  U.S.  market.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  surplus  milk  production  In 
Europe  makes  practically  certain  mounting 
Imports  of  virtually  all  dairy  products  whose 
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entry  Into  the  United  States  Is  not  subject 
to  quantitative  restrictions. 

These  facts — surplus  production  and  sub- 
sidized exi>ortB  abroad — combined  with  the 
near-term  likelihood  of  continuing  price  rises 
In  the  United  States  clearly  Imply  that  an 
attempt   to   regulate   only   Imports   of    low- 
priced    cheese    Is    futile.    Permitting    unre- 
stricted entry  to  table-quality  cheese  priced 
higher  than  a  stated  minimum  (e.g..  higher 
than  37  or  47  cents  per  pound)   will  cause 
Increased  production  and  exports  of  this  type 
of  cheese  from  the  surplus  countries  to  the 
United   States   market.   Other   things   being 
equal,   as  costs   of   U.S.   dairy   farmers   con- 
tinue to  Increase,  present  percentages  of  par- 
ity prices  can  be  maintained  only  by  raising 
U.S.    support    prices.    With    higher    support 
prices    Imports    would    Increasingly   displace 
U.S.  domestic  production.  Quite  apart  from 
the  difficulties  of  administering  such  a  price- 
determined   quantitative   restriction,   there- 
fore— and    these    administrative    difficulties 
are  many — relative  price  conditions  are  such 
that    unrestricted    Imports    of    high-priced 
table-quality  cheeses  would  be  disruptive  to 
domestic    support    programs.    The    require- 
ments of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended,  therefore,  make 
essential  restrictions  on  all  Imports  of  dairy 
products— of  products,  that  Is.  in  which  the 
cost  of  milk  or  butterfat  represents  a  sig- 
nificant fraction  of  total  cost. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  could  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  without  endangering  the  price- 
support  program  for  milk  is  especially  diffi- 
cult both  because  of  the  many  policy  de- 
cisions required  by  law  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  President  In  regard  to 
prices,  support  levels,  parity  and  produc- 
tion, and  because  of  varying  prices  and  ng- 
rlcuUural  policies  abroad.  Nonetheless  a 
study  of  recent  market  trends  suggests  that 
Imports  In  the  range  of  one  to  one-and-a- 
quarter  billion  pounds  (nallk  equivalent) 
could  be  absorbed  with  no  further  accumula- 
tion of  Government  stocks,  given  present 
levels  of  production,  consumption  and 
prices.' 

My  recommendations  for  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  Imports  of  the  dairy  products 
under  Investigation,  together  with  those  re- 
strictions already  existing,  aggregate  approx- 
imately one  billion  pounds.  Because  US. 
price-support  programs  do  not  Include  milk 
other  than  cow's  milk  (such  as  sheep's  milk 
or  goat's  milk) ,  my  estimate  of  aggregate  Im- 


'  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  1968 
at  the  then  prevailing  prices  demand  and 
supply  relationships  for  dairy  products  In 
the  United  States  appeared  to  be  In  ap- 
proximate balance.  Aggregate  stocks,  com- 
mercial and  Government,  appeared  stable 
at  about  4.6  billion  pounds  (milk  equiva- 
lent); Imports  amounted  to  nearly  one  bil- 
lion pounds  at  an  annual  rate. 

During  the  preceding  four  years.  1962-65, 
total  stocks  held  in  the  country  had  been 
steadily  reduced  from  a  level  of  12  billion 
pounds  in  1963.  During  the  same  period  Im- 
ports fluctuated  around  850  million  pounds 
annually,  varying  from  800  million  In  1962 
to  925  mlUlon  In  1966.  This  was  an  Interval 
of  stability  In  parity  levels  at  75  percent  with 
the  CCC  support  objective  for  manufactur- 
ing milk  rising  gently  from  3.11  cents  per 
pound  In  1962  to  3.24  cents  In  1965.  During 
these  years  the  market  price  of  butter  at 
Chicago  averaged  59  cents  per  pound. 

On  June  30,  1966,  the  CCC  support  price 
for  milk  for  manufacturing  was  raised  to  4 
cents  per  pound,  or  89.5  percent  of  parity 
from  a  level  of  75  percent  of  parity  that 
prevailed  during  the  period  1962-65.  The 
market  price  of  butter  at  Chicago  rose  to 
69  cente  per  pound:  Imports  rose  to  a  rate 
approaching  3  billion  pounds  a  year  and 
aggregate  stcks  began  again  to  accumulate. 
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port  e*p*bUlty  la  oonc«m«d  with  cow's  milk 
and  oow'a  milk  pradueta.  My  racommanda- 
ttona  for  qujuttltatlTa  raatrlctlona  oonaa- 
quantly  exclude  producta  of  milk  otber  than 
cow'*  milk  and  are  dlatrlbutad  among  tha 
categoiiea  under  tnveatlgatton  In  proportion 
to  U  3.  importa  in  19««-«7  (average)  as 
shown  in  tha  accompanying  Uble '  Bacauaa 
milk  accounts  for  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
coat  of  producing  chocolate  crumb  in  tha 
United  Statea.  I  have  Included  within  the 
propoaed  quotas  articles  provided  for  In 
TSU8  Item  15«.30  If  containing  over  5.5  per- 
cent by  weight  of  butterfat  (except  artlclea 
which  are  ready  to  eat  and  are  in  retail  pack- 
ages of  not  over  one  pound  net  weight). 

Because  milk  represents  less  than  ona 
quarter  of  the  toUl  coat  of  the  chocolate 
and  cocoa  Items  covered  by  this  Investiga- 
tion, other  than  chocolate  crumb,  I  And  no 
material  Interference,  or  practical  certainty 
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tbareof.  with  ttaa  support  programa  for  milk 
and  butterfat,  and,  therefore,  make  no  rec- 
ommendatlona  for  quantitative  raatrlctlona 
on  such  Items. 

On  "aged"  Cheddar  chaaaa.  I  raoommand 
oontlnuatlon  of  the  existing  quantitative  re- 
striction of  l.aas.OOO  pounds  annually,  with 
country  allocations  On  the  edible  prepara- 
Uons  in  bulk  claaslflable  under  TSUS  Item 
laaaa  (consisting  largely  of  butterfat-sugar 
mixtures),  I  recommend  continuation  of  the 
exlsUng  annual  quota  of  3.580.000  pounds 
and  redeflnltlon  of  the  quota  provision  to 
Include  the  same  type  products  In  retail- 
size  containers  (now  entered  under  TSUS 
Item  183  05)  with  no  change  in  the  amount 
of  the  quota. 

The  quantitative  reatrlctlons  I  reconuneud 
are  shown  In  the  following  tabulation,  which 
also  shows  the  computations  used  In  arriv- 
ing at  the  recommended  amounts: 
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I  recommend  that  the  quotas  propoaed  In 
the  tabulation  be  administered  by  means  of 
a  licensing  system,  such  as  that  currently 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  administering  quantitative  restrictions  on 
US.  Imports  of  most  dairy  products,  so  as 
to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
quotas  among  importers,  users,  and  supply- 
ing countries.  To  be  equitable  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  quotas  among  supplying  coun- 
tries, the  distribution  of  trade  should,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  reflect  any  apeclal 
factors  which  may  have  affected  or  may  be 
affecting  the  trade  In  the  product  In  the  rep- 
resentative period.  Thus,  in  the  case  at  hand, 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
thoae  countries  which  have  not  in  recent 
years  disrupted  the  domestic  market — even 
though  they  possessed  the  capability  of 
doing  so^by  restricting,  or  by  not  subsidiz- 
ing, their  exports  to  the  United  Statea.  These 
countries  should  not  now  be  penalized  In 
the  allocation  of  quotas  because  of  their 
cooperation  In  such  efforts.  Rather,  I  suggest 
that  the  principles  of  Article  XIII  of  tha 
OATT  be  fully  obaerved. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  Msw  jzaasT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVKI 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
world  this  week  Is  observing  the  51st  an- 
niversary   of   Lithuanian    independence 


^Por  purpoaea  of  the  50-percent  clause  In 
the  flrst  proviso  to  section  23(b).  the  rep- 
resentative period  for  Importa  of  the  articles 
under  Inveatlgatlon  would  thus  become  tha 
calendar  years  1965-67,  Inclusive. 


with  deep  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
those  courageous  people. 

It  was  my  honor  to  Join  yesterday  with 
our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Danixl  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  paying 
tribute  to  Lithuania  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  am  privileged  today  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  an  eloquent  resolu- 
tion In  commemoration  of  this  historic 
event  that  was  adopted  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  by  the  Lithuanian  people  on 
February  16,  1969,  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
Newark,  N.J.  Mr.  Albln  S.  Tredokas, 
Secretary,  Lithuanian  Council  of  New 
Jersey,  has  kindly  sent  me  the  resolution 
whlcli  I  am  happy  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

RcsoLtmoN  or  Lithuanian  Council  or  New 
jEaacT 

Unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
American-Lithuanians  and  their  friends  liv- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  sponsored  by  the  Lithua- 
nian Council  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  Sunday, 
Pebruary  16,  1969,  at  St.  Georges  Lithuanian 
Hall,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  commemoration 
of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Pebruary  16, 
1918. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania by  force  In  June  of  1940:  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strongly 
opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are  de- 
termined to  restore  their  freedom  and  sov- 
ereignty which  they  rightly  and  deservedly 
enjoyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries  In  the 
past;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or  klUed 
over  twenty-flve  percent  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  since  June  16.  1940;  and 

Wharaaa  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89tb  Con- 
gress) unanimously  paaaed  House  Concur- 
rent Reaolution  416  urging  tha  Prealdant  of 
the  United  Statea  to  direct  the  atteoitlon  of 
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the  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and 
at  other  appropriate  International  forums 
and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Bstonla,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restora- 
tion of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  Americans  of  Lithuani- 
an origin  or  decent,  reafllrm  our  adherence 
to  American  democratic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Congress  to  achieve  lasting 
peace,  freedom  and  Justice  in  the  world;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carried  out  the  expression  of  the  U.S. 
Congresa  contained  In  H.  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  In  the 
United  Nations  and  demanding  the  Soviets  to 
withdraw  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  fiauperlzatlon  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  convention  of  once  free 
farmers  Into  serfs  on  kolkhozes  and  sovk- 
hozes.  as  well  as  exploitation  of  workers, 
persecution  of  the  faithful  restriction  of  re- 
ligious practices,  and  closing  of  bouses  of 
worship,  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
Unlt«d  States,  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Charles  Toat.  United  States 
Senators  from  New  Jersey,  Members  of  U.S. 
Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  press. 
Vaucntinas  BIxunis, 

President. 
ALBtm  8.  Trxciokas, 

Secretary. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or   ALAIUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
in  which  over  400.000  students  compete 
for  five  scholarships.  Scholarships  in  the 
amounts  of  $5,000,  $3,500,  $2,500,  $1,500, 
and  $1,000  are  awarded  to  the  winners 
in  the  contest,  the  theme  of  which  this 
year  was  "Freedom's  Challenge." 

A  winning  contestant  is  chosen  from 
each  State  and  is  brought  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  final  judging.  The  scholar- 
ship awards  are  announced  at  the  VFW's 
annual  congressional  dinner,  scheduled 
this  year  for  March  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama's  winner  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  is  Miss  Patti 
Mungenast,  116  West  Drive.  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Ala.,  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  commend  Miss 
Mungenast  for  this  accomplishment,  and 
I  wish  her  the  best  of  luck  in  the  national 
Jud<rtng.  I  am  inserting  the  text  of  Miss 
Mungenast's  speech  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  other  Members  of 
Congress  may  benefit  from  reading  the 
work  of  this  fine  yoimg  American: 
Pkexdom's  Chaixenox 
(By  Miss  Pattl  Mungenast) 

"This  la  your  newscaster  with  the  13  o'clock 
report.  Oood  afternoon.  Today  the  world 
mourns    the    loss    of    the    second    Kennedy 
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brother.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  died  early  this 
morning  after  •  struggla  o*  ,«>•»'•  V''"" 
hours.  Doctors  account  for  hU  death  by  a 
Sun^  Which  penetrated  th«  «kullcauslng  the 
fatal  wound.  The  Senator's  body  will  be 
Supped  lo^llngton  Cemetery,  Wednesday. 
^d'Wu  be  laid  next  to  his  slain  brother 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  who  was  assassi- 
nated four  years  ago.  ,._— 
"Meanwhile,  PBI  are  sttU  looking  for  Jamea 
Earl  Rav  accused  assassin  at  the  Reverend 
Marun  Luther  King.  Jr.  King,  shot  and  mur- 
dered three  weeks  ago,  was  the  father  of  the 
Negro  search  for  equal  rlghu  and  was  the 
prl^pal  character  in  forming  resurrecUon 

***^in  a  moment  we'U  be  back  with  more  news 
after  a  word  from  our  sponsor." 

How  often  have  we  turned  on  our  televi- 
sion seu  only  to  hear  »°»»ethlng  to  this  ef- 
fect? Is  this  the  united  States?  Is  this  the 
leader  of  the  free  world?  ».^.„ 

I  don't  think  so.  Too  much  emphasu  toaay 
U  placed  on  the  riots  and  demonstrations 
and  not  enough  on  the  good  tal'|»»8  Pia« 
around  us.  We  Uve  in  a  pessimistic  aodety 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  H-Bomb  to  f ^1 
down  upon  m.  We  live  on  the  evil  printed 
m  our  newspapers  and  broadcasted  on  our 
T.V.'s.  Theae  are  the  things  that  are  slowly 
tearing  our  nation  ap«trt. 

This  U  freedom's  challenge— to  piece  our 
country  back  together— to  bind  the  woundj 
that  prejudice  and  hatred  have  caused. 

This  challenge  Ilea  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
individual.  John  P.  Kennedy  In  hU  Inaugural 
speech  said.  "Ask  not  what  your  country  ... 
So  many  times  people  have  asked  How  can 
I  do  anything  worthwhile  for  my  country? 
not  realizing  how  much  this  nation  depends 
upon  these  Individuals  themselves. 

In  the  busy  hustle  and  bustle  of  our  twen- 
tieth century  world,  the  individual  seems  to 
be  lost   But  he's  not  really.  He's  Just  hiding 
m  the  small  communities.  He  may  be  a  maycw 
or  a  PTA  president.  He  may  be  a  truck  driver 
or  a  small  business  man.  He  may  be  a  hus- 
band and  he  may  be  a  father.  He  "^V  »>«  J^"' 
But   what   makes   him  so  very   different? 
What  makes  him  stand  apart?  It's  all  spelled 
out  In  a  fourteen-letter  word— ResponslblUty. 
Our  nation  Is  a  parasite.  It  thrives  on  you. 
the  individual.  Without  you.  It  wlU  wither 
and  die;  with  you,  we'U  prosper  and  flourish. 
We  as  students  can  only  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  futtire  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
support   our   country   in  acUon.   To   many, 
votmg  or  obeying  traffic  laws  may  seem  In- 
slgnlflcant,  but  they  are  only  a  small  part 
of  a  citizens  duty.  We  as  Americans  must 
ward  off  destruction  to  our  democratic  soci- 
ety and  protect  the  love  and  respect  for  our 
country.   Unfortunately,  there  aren't  many 
people  like  this  today. 
You  ask.  "Is  It  too  late?  Has  our  time  run 

**"one  way  to  look  at  thU  Is  by  viewing  sta- 
tistics. The  average  age  of  the  world's  greatest 
civilizations  has  been  two  hundred  years. 

These  nations  have  (1)  risen  from  slavery 
or  bondage  to  a  spiritual  faith;  (2)  from 
spiritual  faith  to  great  courage:  (3)  from 
courage  to  Uberty  as  did  our  own  thirteen 
colonies;  (*)  from  liberty  we  have  grovm  into 
abundance;  (6)  from  abundance  to  selfish- 
ness; (6)  from  selfishness  to  apathy;  (7) 
from  apathy  to  dependence;  (8)  from  de- 
pendence back  again  to  bondage. 

In  eight  years  our  own  United  States  wlU 
be  two  hundred  years  old.  Will  we.  too,  resort 
to  selfishness  and  apathy? 
It  depends  on  you. 

I  was  bom  17  years  ago,  one  In  a  long  line 
of  fourteen  children.  In  Urbana,  nunols.  Be- 
cause my  father  Is  In  the  Air  Porce,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  many  of  the 
states  and  a  few  foreign  countries  such  as 
Germany  and  Canada.  These  tours  have  given 
me  an  insight  Into  other  people's  customs 
and  I  have  gained  many  lasting  friendships. 


I  arrived  In  Alabama  three  years  ago  and 
entered  Montgomery  CathoUc  High  as  a 
freshman.  Since  then  I  have  had  offices  m 
Student  Council,  twice  as  president  of  my 
class  I  hold  an  A-B  average  and  speech. 
English  and  history,  are  my  favorite  sub- 
jects. In  my  spare  time  I  like  to  read  and 
occasionally  write  poetry. 


CUSTOMS  COLLECnONS  REACH 
RECORD  TOTAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 
Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
few  cJovemment  agencies  which  turns  a 
profit  whUe  doing  an  extraordinarily 
competent  job  for  the  American  people 
is  the  XJJS.  Customs  Service,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Commissioner  Lester 
D  Johnson.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
we  have  within  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  such  a  fine  and  dedicated 
group  of  public  servants  as  those  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions.  Cus- 
toms is  a  hard  and  thankless  job.  but 
we  hear  Uttle  about  it.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  press  release  issued  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  on  the  occasion  of 
its  180th  birthday,  reflecting  some  of  the 
results  of  its  hard  work.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Customs  Collections  for  1968  Break  All 
PREVIOUS  Records 
A  record  total  of  $3,179.762,090— an  in- 
crease of  165%  over  the  previous  year— wm 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  during 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31.  U.S. 
commissioner  of  Customs  Lester  D.  Johnson 
announced  today.  It  was  the  flrst  time  In  Its 
180-year  history  that  Customs  revenues  ex- 
ceeded the  three-bllllon-dollar  mark. 

Another  record  was  broken  by  the  number 
of  persons  entering  the  United  States,  in- 
clumng  UJ3.  residents  going  abroad,  foreign 
visitor*,  etc..  and  going  through  Customs 
processing.  The  total  was  Breate'  t^ian  the 
entire  population  of  the  country-219,581.549 
which  represented  a  43%  Increase  over  the 
1967  total  of  209,443,247. 

Commissioner  Johnson  also  reported  sub- 
stantial increases  In  the  number  of  formal 
and  informal  customs  entries  of  13.8%  and 
14  9%  respectively.  MaU  packages  received 
rose  from  54,351.384  to  58,068,349  (6.8%). 

Reflecting  the  general  upswing  of  business 
activity,  customs  invoices  increased  by  18.3  /» 
from  3,605.315  to  4,263,562^ 

Plgures  on  aircraft  arrivals  rose  by  9.6  /o 
from  298,848,  to  327,456.  Vehicles  and  trains, 
including  freight  cars.  Increased  4.3%  from 
62.159.768   to  64,826,836.  Vessels  and  ferries 

rose  2.2';.  __ 

Commissioner  Johnson  said  that  the  va. 
Customs  Ser^-lce.  which  Is  now  In  Its  180th 
vear  of  operations,  has  been  able  to  absorb 
iU  soaring  workload  only  vrtth  considerable 
difficulty  in  view  of  restraints  on  hiring  which 
have  applied  during  recent  years. 

"There  appears  no  reason  to  believe.  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  "that  the  Customs  workload 
which  Is  increasing  more  rapidly  In  some 
major  Instances  than  projected  In  our  last 
budget  estimate,  will  do  anything  but  con- 
tinue Its  upward  spiral." 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  a  wide  range 
of  responsiblUUes  apart  from  collecUng  duty 
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on  imports  and  processing  travelers.  It  en- 
forces statutes  for  about  40  other  govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Neutrality  Act, 
the    Export    Control     laws,    antl-smuggllng 

l&WS     CtC- 

For  more  than  a  century  foUowlng  Its  cre- 
ation by  the  second,  third  and  flfth  acts  of 
the  Plrst  Congress  In  1789,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice  provided  the  federal  government  with 
most  of  Its  operating  revenues.  It  financed 
the  ourchase  of  the  Louisiana.  Florida  and 
the  Alaska  territories,  and  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

The  ten  collection  districts,  with  each  dis- 
trict designated  by  its  headquarters  port  and 
showing  the  New  York  seaport  and  the  New 
York  Kennedy  International  Airport  sepa- 
rately, having  the  largest  total  collections  for 
calendar  year  1968  were  as  follows: 
Total  customs  collections,  calendar  year  1968 

1    New  York  Seaport $939,  620,  702.  71 

2.  Los  Angeles.— 236.035,956.72 

3.  Detroit 226.716.650.79 

4    New  York  Airport 192.  846. 974.  17 

5:  Philadelphia ^^^■Vr^-tllll 

6  Chlcaeo  153,200,463.59 

7  San  FYanclsco  — -     138.  713,  523.  06 

8.  Cleveland i34.  398,  639.  49 

0  Boston  —     118,326,591.43 

la  Baltimore'::::::: —   92, 684, 109. 94 

Total  customs  collectUms,  calendar  year  1967 

1  New  York  Seaport $816,419,067.00 

5!    Detroit  195,481.303.00 

^    SMAneefes'""       — -     190,665,083.00 
t  New  York  Al'r^rt 1C2,  830,  629.  00 

HEsir^-:--;:::::  "oiSSroS; 
i;SH:^:-:::::--:   ™:SI:?JJ:S 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA— PART  V 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Times  carries  the  fifth  and  last  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  Homer  Bigart  on 
the    extent    of    hunger    In    the    United 
States.  In  this  article  Mr.  Blgart  reports 
on  the  dire  poverty   and  malnutrition 
which  prevails  in  the  hollows  of  Appala- 
chia.  Like  his  previous  articles,  this  ar- 
ticle should  awaken  the  executive  branch . 
and  the  Congress  to  the  need  for  immedi-' 
ate   actions   to   make   our   agricultural 
abundance  available  to  all  of  our  people. 
This  highly  regarded  journalist  has  ren- 
dered a  signal  service  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  these  intolerable  conditions  which 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  wipe 
out.  The  article  follows: 
Hunger    in    America:     Appalachia    Ill-Fed 
DESPriE  A  National  Effort 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 
Prestonsburg,    Ky.— The   hollows   of   Ap- 
palachia and  their  hidden  nests  of  tar  paper 
Lacks     are     breeding     another     generation 
stunted  by  hunger  and  programmed  for  a 
lifetime  of  poverty. 

ElRht  years  have  passed  since  President 
Kennedy  focused  the  nation's  attention  on 
the  hardships  of  thousands  o*  ""^"'Pjfy^ 
miners  and  marginal  farmers  and  their  faml- 
lies  existing  In  these  mountains.  Vast  sums 
of  Federal  money  have  been  poured  Into  the 
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mnm.  Thim  haa  b«en  «  reduction  In  hunuui 
mlaery.  The  miner*  no  longer  riot.  But  un- 
employment U  he*vy  and  poverty  remains 
endemic.  ' 

When  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  vUlted 
this  area  a  year  a«:o.  he  found  a  coimty 
(Wolfe)  where  some  5.000  of  the  8.600  resl- 
denu  lived  below  the  poverty  line — an  Income 
of  (3.000  a  year  for  a  family  of  four — and 
where  half  the  total  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed waa  acquired  through  the  Federal  food 
stamp  program.  Today  the  reliance  on  Federal 
help  has  not  diminished. 

Here  In  eastern  Kentucky  aa  In  the  rural 
South,  in  the  migrant  farm  labor  camps  of 
Florida.  In  the  Mexican-American  slums  of 
San  Antonio  and  in  the  Indian  reservations 
of  the  Southwest  a  visitor  hears  this  con- 
stant complaint:  the  Federal  food  programs, 
whether  food  stamps  or  direct  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities,  do  not  provide 
enough  siutenance  each  month  to  stave  off 
hunger. 

The  monthly  allotment  of  food  for  a  family 
usually  runs  out  In  the  third  week.  People 
complain  that  the  food  stamps  cost  too  much, 
although  there  Is  general  a^eement  that  the 
stamp  prc^Eam,  In  principle,  la  better  than 
free  -dlatrUiutlon  of  commodities  that  often 
fall  to  meet  nutritional  requirements. 

Persona  eligible  for  stampe  pay  In  "an 
amount  equivalent  to  their  mormal  expendi- 
ture for  food,"  according  to  the  plan,  and 
then  exchange  the  stamps,  which  are  worth 
more  than  their  pay -in  value  by  varying 
amounts,  for  any  food  of  their  choice  at 
groceries. 

But  the  plan  is  unrealistic.  Marian  Wright 
Bdelman.  civil  rights  lawyer  and  counsel  to 
last  year's  Poor  People's  March  on  Washing- 
ton, explained  In  the  capital,  because  despite 
some  lowering  of  the  buy-in  scale,  the  as- 
sumption remains  that  people  with  little  or 
no  Income  need  less  to  eat  than  people  with 
more  income.  Families  with  no  Income — and 
there  are  many  of  them,  she  said— can  hardly 
have  a  "normal  expenditure  for  food." 

Robert  B.  Choate.  a  transplanted  Boston 
Brahmin  who  became  a  leading  .idvocate  In 
Washington  for  the  hungry  poor  after  a  dec- 
ade of  philanthropic  Involvement  with  pov- 
erty programs  in  the  Southwest,  raised  addi- 
tional criticisms. 

He  noted  that  In  .^ppalachla.  fair  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  the  needy  was  Impeded  more 
by  political  and  economic  considerations 
.than  by  racial  bias.  Here,  as  well  as  In  much 
of  the  rest  of  rural  America,  moat  of  the 
abject  poor  are  not  only  white  but  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Protestant  as  well.  Of  an  esti- 
mated total  of  13  million  rural  poor  In  the 
nation,  he  said,  only  three  million  were  blnck. 

ROLC    OF    COVNTY    POLITICS 

Mr.  Choate  said  that  welfare  In  Eastern 
Kentucky  was  often  dominated  by  the  county 
political  machines,  and  a  man's  eligibility 
for  food  was  conferred  as  a  political  favor. 

He  was  not  impressed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  contention  that  all  but  472 
counties  and  independent  cities  In  the  United 
States  were  participating  lor  about  to  par- 
ticipate) in  either  the  food  stamp  or  the 
conunoditles  program. 

"Many  counties,"  he  charged,  "have  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  their  poor  Involved  in 
the  programs."  (The  latest  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures — for  November  1968 — 
show  3.972.000  enrolled  for  commodities  and 
2,M1.000  for  food  stamps,  a  total  participa- 
tion of  6.333,000.  The  department  estimates 
that  8  to  10  million  Americans  are  eligible.) 

Recalling  a  trip  through  Eastern  Kentucky 
last  May,  Mr.  Choate  said  that  fundamen- 
talist preachers,  who  always  thrive  In  areas 
of  poverty,  seemed  to  "condone"  conditions 
of  hunger.  Ignoring  the  mental  and  physical 
retardation  that  accompanies  the  phenome- 
non and  dooma  another  generation  to  a  life 
of  deprivation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  liberal  Republican,  Mr.  Cho*te  baa  been 
quietly  urging  friends  In  the  NIzon  Admin- 
istration to  drastically  reviae  the  handling 
of  the  food  programs.  He  believes  there  may 
be  aa  many  aa  five  million  "chronically  hun- 
gry" Americana  and  five  to  ten  million  more 
undemourlahed  becauae  of  poverty-Induced 
dieu. 

He  would  reduce  the  price  of  food  stamps 
and  expand  the  volume  and  variety  of  the 
free  commodity  distribution  program  to  In- 
sxire  that  every  stomach  got  at  least  a  mini- 
mum balanced  Intake.  And  while  reluctant 
to  join  other*  who  demand  that  the  food 
programs  be  tranaferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Choate 
conceded  that  the  Agricultural  Committee* 
of  Congress,  dominated  by  conservatives  and 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  food  programs  aa 
mechanisms  for  getting  rid  of  surpluses  and 
shoring  up  farm  prices,  showed  little  empathy 
for  the  poor. 

Back  in  the  hollows,  meanwhile,  the  Ap- 
palachian Volunteers,  an  antlpoverty  or- 
ganization, reported  finding  many  moun- 
taineers still  Ignorant  of  their  rlgbta  to  re- 
ceive welfare  payments  and  participate  In 
the  food  programs.  Rejected  by  the  county  of- 
ficials in  a  first  bid  for  welfare,  the  hungry 
parents  would  often  return  dejectedly  to 
cabins  swarming  with  children  without  first 
demanding  a  hearing. 

During  a  tour  of  Floyd  County  hollows, 
when  shanties  perched  precariously  above  the 
sulphur-polluted  creeks.  Hank  Zlngg,  an  Ap- 
palachian Volunteer,  showed  a  visitor  some 
families  that  had  been  refused  relief  because 
the  father,  an  Idle  miner,  waa  considered 
able-bodied. 

In  one  cabin,  Russell  Johnson,  41.  father 
of  seven  small  children,  produced  a  letter 
from  a  doctor  sajring  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
silicosis,  a  disease  of  the  lungs  common 
among  miners.  Induced  by  the  Inhalation  of 
coal  dust,  and  that  "any  type  of  exertion 
causes  shortness  of  breath  and  smother- 
ing.' 

But  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  been  turned 
down  by  the  welfare  board  becauae  he  was  not 
considered  "totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled' 

THREE    IX>LXJkaS    aAKELT    AVAU.ABLE 

His  family's  only  Income,  he  said,  waa  the 
few  dollars  his  wife  earned  keeping  house 
for  her  grandfather.  The  family  had  to  pay 
•3  a  month  to  obtain  food  stamps  worth 
•82,  and  because  It  rarely  had  13  avaUable 
at  one  time  the  amount  had  to  be  provided 
by  the  food  emergency  fvind  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Even  so,  the  food 
seldom  lasted  into  the  third  week,  Mr.  John- 
son said. 

"The  rest  of  the  month  It's  nothing  but 
bread  and  gravy,"  he  said. 

And  some  families  had  to  start  watering 
the  gravy  during  the  fourth  week. 

"They're  all  puny  but  I  never  had  no  sick- 
ness out  of  'em,"  declared  Mrs.  Mllford  New- 
some,  surveying  some  of  her  nine  pallid  chil- 
dren In  a  cabin  beside  a  mine  spur  on  the 
Ligon  Branch.  She  was  comparatively  well- 
off,  getting  a  total  of  $309  a  month  from 
welfare  and  Social  Security.  But  she  had  to 
pay  out  994  a  month  to  obtain  9144  in 
stamps,  she  said,  and  the  rent  was  tlS  a 
month  plus  light  bills  and  the  books  for  the 
seven  children  who  were  going  to  school. 

She  said  the  children  received  "free  worm 
medicine"  18  months  ago.  thanks  to  a  state 
demonstration  anti-worm  project,  and  she 
was  getting  free  "blood  pills"  for  anemia 
through  Medicaid. 

Up  another  hollow,  two  old  ladles,  one 
crippled  by  arthritis,  the  other  HI  with 
diabetes,  said  they  had  to  drop  out  of  the 
food  stamp  program  becauae  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  85  for  transportation  Into  Pres- 
tonaburg. 
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mataxNCT  food  fund 

Laat  year  Congresa  approved  an  emergency 
food  and  medical  fund  to  be  uaed  by  the 
O.E.O.  for  famllle*  who  were  too  destitute  to 
pay  even  60  cents  for  food  stamps  or  who 
had  run  out  of  stamp*  and  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

But  the  fund  was  Inadequate. 

At  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  Mrs.  Irene  Whlttaker, 
coordinator  of  O.E.O. 's  emergency  program 
for  Letcher,  Leslie.  Knott  and  Perry  Coun- 
tlea,  said  that  only  about  83,600  a  month  was 
available  for  emergency  food  supplement  for 
the  four  counties,  plus  8800  for  medicine  for 
diaeaaea  of  malnutrition. 

Thia  monthly  allocation  was  quickly  ex- 
hausted, Mrs.  Whlttaker  said,  pointing  out 
that  one-third  of  the  96.000  residents  of  the 
four  counties  belonged  to  famllle*  with  In- 
come* of  lee*  than  81,600  a  year. 

She  could  not  say  whether  hunger  was  be- 
coming more  acute,  but  disclosed  that  during 
January,  in  Letcher  County  alone.  40  new 
famllle*  reported  Incomes  of  less  than  829 
for  the  month,  thus  becoming  eligible  for 
the  minimum  (50  oenta)  pay-in  for  food 
atamps. 

Mrs.  Whlttaker  said  she  was  troubled  by 
the  people  she  could  not  help.  Some  local 
observers  said  that  her  compassion  was  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception  among  the  dis- 
penser* of  welfare,  that  very  few  were  callous 
although  many  were  often  made  to  appear 
Insensitive  because  of  the  inadequacies  and 
red  tape  of  the  programs. 

Sometimes,  even  In  the  deep  South,  state 
and  local  officials  are  angels,  they  said.  One 
who  came  to  mind  was  William  H.  Burson, 
the  30-year-old  State  Welfare  Director  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Burson,  a  war  correspondent  with 
United  Press  International  In  Korea  and  a 
former  aide  to  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
startled  conservatives  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  Lester  O.  Maddox  by  vigorously 
attempting  to  Install  Federal  food  aid  pro- 
grams in  every  Georgian  county,  often  over 
the  opposition  of  county  leaders. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Atlanta,  Mr. 
Burson  said  that  every  county  except  Troup, 
a  relatively  high  Income  area,  was  now  on 
commodities  or  stamps.  "Some  of  the  other 
counties  had  denied  any  hvinger  existed,"*  •  • 
feed  'em  they  won't  work.'  " 

Particularly  troublesome  was  Glascock 
County.  There,  Mr.  Burson  recalled.  Sheriff 
James  English  ran  two  welfare  representa- 
tives out  of  the  county,  declaring  that  a 
food  program  would  "Just  mean  a  lot  of 
niggers  lined  up." 

Eventually  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  to  come  in  and  set  up  a  program, 
paying  the  administrative  costs  that  the 
county  had  refused  to  pay,  Mr.  Burson  said. 
But  he  had  heard  Glascock  was  reconsider- 
ing  and  might  cooperate  on  food  stamps. 

Elsewhere  in  the  nation,  local  resistance 
to  food  programs  seems  to  be  softening. 
Nutritionists  and  social  workers  are  discover- 
ing they  can  talk  about  the  existence  of 
hunger  without  being  accused  of  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Communists.  They  were 
helped  by  the  publication  In  January  of  a 
preliminary  report  on  a  sampling  of  the 
United  States  Health  Service's  national  nu- 
trition survey,  the  first  scientific  attempt  to 
measure  malnutrition  In  America. 

The  report  revealed  an  "alarming  preva- 
lence" of  disease*  associated  with  under- 
nourished group*  and  was  based  on  exami- 
nations of  12,000  persons  selected  at  random 
In  low-Income  areas  of  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky  and  New  York  (but  mostly  In 
Texas  and  Louisiana) . 

Dr.  Charles  Upton  Lowe,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  a  member  of  a 
group  that  will  Interpret  the  ongoing  survey, 
commented : 
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"This  unambiguous  and  objective  data 
documenu  scientifically  t^at  substantial 
malnutrition  exists  in  the  Un  ted  States 

"We  cannot  tolerate  malnutrition  in  thU 

*°D?*  L^we  is  convinced  that  proper  nutri- 
tion U  the  key  to  normal  development  of 
InfLto.  He  feeU  that  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  nutrition  given  during  the  first  two, 
three  or  four  years  of  life  may  have  the 
eff^t   of   "projammlng"  the  child   for   all 

**^:5^U  counu'y"ould  wipe  out  malnutrition 
with  an  added  expenditure  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars.  Dr.  Lowe  said.  He  saw  an  "overlay  of 
Puritanism"  in  the  opposition  to  » W»*« 
food  programs,  an  opposition  reflected,  he 
th^ght  in  the  notion  that  "It's  bad  to  give 

''"d'bXn  dollars  Is  Insignificant  he 
said,  compared  with  the  social  costs  of  abject 
poverty  and  hunger.  „ 

"Poverty  U  much  more  than  a  lack  of  cash, 
he  said.  "It  la  a  way  of  life,  all  pervading, 
crushing.  Immobilizing,  and  destructive.  It 
Is  self-perpetuating  and  Infectious,  spread- 
Ine  through  regions  like  an  Infectious  Illness. 
And  It  U  cruel,  enervating,  and  dehuman- 

Estimates  of  mental  retardation  among 
the  impoverished  were  staggering,"  he  said. 

"Can  anyone.  Dr.  Lowe  demanded,  measure 
the  social  coet  at  high  Infant  mortality,  high 
maternity  death  rate,  prematurity,  mental 
retardation,  school  dropouts  and  crime? 


LIBERALS  LINKED  TO  COLLEGE 
RIOTS 


a, 


HON.  iOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  total- 
ly agree  with  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
It  is  at  best  difficult  to  see  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  would  continue  to  finance 
the  activities— through  their  education— 
of  campus  radicals  with  Federal  funds. 
Congresswoman  Green  has  my  support 
for  legislation  which  would  separate 
from  Federal  funds  those  students  fo- 
menting anarchy  on  our  campuses. 

Dr.  James  E.  Allen.  Jr.,  and  Peter  P. 
Muirhead  have  both  criticized  such  leg- 
islation but  Mrs.  Green  has  spotlighted 
the  problem.  In  a  press  report  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  February  19,  Mrs. 
Green  is  quoted  as  saying  that  she  is  at  a 
loss  to  imderstand  the  logic  of  those  who 
would  cut  off  Federal  funds  to  school  dis- 
tricts that  do  not  obey  Federal  deseg- 
regation guidelines  but  oppose  the  same 
action  against  anarchists. 

In  addition,  she  has  made  a  valid  point 
that  anarchists  are  encouraged  by  some 
within  the  liberal  community. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  Baltimore  Sun 
article  and  small  article  from  the  New 
York  Dally  News  containing  the  com- 
ments of  Dr,  Allen  on  the  same  topic: 
[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
Feb.  19,  1969] 
Liberals  Linked  bt  EnrrH  Obken  to 
College  Riots 
(By  Alvln  P.  Sanoff) 
ATLANTIC  Crrr.  February  18.— Representa- 
tive Edith  Green  (D.  Ore,)  accused  campua 
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liberals  today  of  encouraging  the  activities 
of  student  anarchists. 

The  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  said  that 
riots  have  been  occurring  "on  colleges  with 
the  most  liberal  traditions"  because  "a  large 
element  of  liberals  have  been  going  along 
with  campus  militants." 

Mrs.  Green  charged  that  liberals  who  at- 
tacked Senator  Barry  Goldwater  in  his  1964 
presidential  campaign  for  his  comment  that 
"extremism  In  the  defense  of  liberty  Is  no 
vice  "  are  now  -doing  and  saying  the  same 
thing  they  criticized  Goldwater  for." 

COHEN   SCOEED 

The  Oregon  Democrat,  who  has  spear- 
headed the  passage  of  legislation  calling  for 
the  cut-off  of  federal  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents involved  in  campus  riots,  sharply  cru- 
ized Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  the  former  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  his 
criticism  of  the  legislation. 

Mrs  Green  said  that  when  she  hears  Mr. 
Cohen  "oppose  the  cut-off  of  funds  to  stu- 
dents participating  In  riots  and  at  the  same 
time  support  the  cut-off  of  federal  aid  to 
school  districts  that  do  not  obey  federal 
desegregation  guidelines,"  she  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  his  logic.  ^    ^      ^      „ 

A  somewhat  different  view  of  student  pro- 
tests was  taken  by  Peter  P.  Muirhead,  act- 
ing United  States  commissioner  of  education. 
Mr  Muirhead  warned  against  "the  all  too 
easy  solution  of  enacting  laws  that  require 
universities  to  cut  off  federal  aid  to  students 
who  take  part  in  campus  protests. 

THE  ROOT  or  UNREST 

He  said  that  any  decision  of  depriving  a 
student  of  federal  aid  "ought  to  be  left  to 
the  Institution  Itself,"  

Mr  Muirhead  said  that  the  root  of  campus 
unrest  was  the  desire  by  students  to  have 
"an  adequate  say  In  determining  what  hap- 
pens to  them  in  our  institutions  of  higher 

He  s^'d  that  "it  Is  neither  Intelligent  nor 
effective  to  try  to  reply  to  student  protest 
simply  and  solely  by  repressing  it. 

Mr  Muirhead  and  Mrs.  Green  spoke  before 
different  groups  here  as  part  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.>  Dally  News. 
Feb. 14, 1969) 
Allen  Raps  CtntB 
ALBANY,  February  13— State  Education 
Commissioner  James  E.  Allen  Jr.,  who  wlU 
leave  soon  to  become  federal  education  com- 
missioner, attacked  today  a  state  senate- 
passed  bin  that  would  withhold  state  finan- 
cial aid  to  college  students  convicted  of 
crimes  on  college  campuses.  "ScholarshlpB 
and  other  forms  of  student  aid  are  awarded 
as  recognition  of  achievement  and  academic 
promise,"  Allen  said.  "They  should  not  be 
used  as  a  disciplinary  measure."  Allen  said 
disciplining  of  disruptive  students  should  be 
left  to  school  and  college  authorities,  "and 
when  appropriate  to  civil  action." 


BEYOND  THE  PALE  ON  CAMPUS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   N«W    KAMPSHIB* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 


Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  the  weU  known  and  widely 
read  national  columnist.  Drew  Pearson, 
Is  fed  up  with  campus  rioting.  A  recent 
Pearson  column  Indicates  his  feelings  in 
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this  regard  after  visiting  some  50  col- 
leges and  universities  both  inside  and 
outside  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  column 
to  all  concerned  with  this  continuing 
problem: 

Universities  Should  Crack  Down  on  Trou- 
blemakers—Violate  OTHERS  rights 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Clarksville— During  the  past  12  months, 
this  writer  has  visited  approximately  50  col- 
lege campuses,  ranging  from  the  University 
of  Warsaw  In  communist  Poland  and  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  to  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
University  of  Florida,  Washington  State,  MIT. 
Stout  State  College  In  Wisconsin  and  Austin 
Peay  State  College  here  in  Tennessee.  It 
has  been  a  cross-section  of  colleges,  large 
and  small,  and  at  all  of  the  American  insti- 
tutions I  have  addressed  student  assemblies 
and  conducted  student  forums. 

From  this  experience  I  believe  I  can  accu- 
rately report  that  American  students  gen- 
erally are  alert,  dedicated  and  far  ahead  of 
previous  generations  in  their  desire  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  wortd.  They  are  not  in- 
terested primarily  In  becoming  engineers, 
businessmen  or  Insurance  salesmen,  as  was 
my  generation  in  college.  The  majority  want 
to  devote  at  least  part  of  their  lives  to  help- 
ing their  fellow  men.  They  are  Interested  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  Vista  or  going  into  govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  top  graduates 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  were  immediately 
gobbled  up  by  the  top  Wall  Street  law  firms. 
That  day  is  over.  These  graduates  and  others 
from  the  best  law  schools  are  now  more  in- 
terested in  spending  some  time  in  govern- 
ment or  other  productive  community  work. 
If  they  do  sign  up  vrith  big  New  \ork  law 
firms,  many  specify  that  they  must  have 
time  off  to  handle  indigent  clients  or  other 
community  work. 

minority  rule 
In  contrast  there  is  a  minority  in  inany 
colleges  led  by  Negroes,  which  seems  deter- 
mined to  disrupt  education  altogether  It 
has  done  so  by  reversing  the  American  system 
of  majority  rule  for  a  system  of  minority  rule. 
It  has  done  this,  moreover,  by  using  a  tech- 
nique outlawed  by  American  law  and  tradi- 
tion— violence. 

Minority  rule  by  force  and  violence  has 
almost  paralyzed  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege, killed  one  college  president  Dr  Court- 
ney smith  of  Swarthmore,  and  disrupted 
some  of  the  most  liberal  Institutions  in 
America  such  as  Brandels,  a  Jewish  univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Chicago  under  "beral 
president  Edward  Levi,  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  long  proud  of  Its  liberal  LaFollette 
tradition.  All  have  tried  hard  for  several  years 
to  enlist  more  qualified  Negro  students  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Negro 
minority. 

In  each  of  the  above  institutions  there 
has  been  a  small  minority  of  students  which 
has  used  violence  to  sabotage  education  for 
the  majority.  In  Swarthmore  40  black  stu- 
dents locked  themselves  Into  the  admission 
office  and  disrupted  education  for  a  thousand 
others.  At  Brandels  the  ratio  was  about  the 
same.  At  Chicago,  400  students  tried  to  force 
their  demands  on  the  9.000-student  univer- 
sity by  occupying  the  administration  build- 
ing At  Columbia,  a  university  where  I  once 
taught,  about  400  students  tied  up  an  in- 
stitution of  30,000  also  by  occupying  the  ad- 
ministration building  where  they  rifled  the 
private  papers  of  President  Grayson  Kirk. 

TOUGHER  TACTICS  JUSTIFIED 

My  conclusions  from  having  visited  many 
campuses  is  that  it  is  time  for  university  au- 
thoritles  to  realize  they  must  provide  edu- 
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e»Uon  for  the  m«Jorlty,  not  submit  to  dis- 
ruption by  the  minority.  Otherwise  education 
In  their  strike-torn  coUeges  will  gradually 
erode.  The  easiest  way  to  prevent  disruption 
is  to  get  back  to  previous  disciplinary  riUes 
and  expel  violators  immediately. 

Today,  In  contrast  with  the  past,  striking 
studenM  have  been  molly-coddled,  given 
second  and  third  chances  and  then  allowed 
to  remain  In  school.  All  of  this  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  violence. 

Even  the  400  who  occupied  Columbia's  ad- 
ministration building  and  rifled  the  papers 
of  President  Kirk  have  been  reinstated.  And 
at  San  Ftanclsco  State,  President  S.  I.  Haya- 
kaws,  the  toughest  of  the  college  adminis- 
trators, has  not  suspended  the  original  639 
strikers.  He  has  only  warned  them  that  they 
win  be  suspended  If  arrested  the  second  time. 

This  Is  unfair  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  trying  to  get  an  education: 
also  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  who  put  up  the 
money  for  education  and  to  the  alumni  who 
help  to  finance  private  colleges. 

San  Francisco's  minority  band  of  student 
rioters  should  be  given  90  days  of  cleaning 
the  oil  off  Southern  California's  polluted 
beaches.  There  la  ample  law  to  cover  this, 
both  local'-Iaw  and  federal  law  under  the 
191 T  SedMton  Act.  College  faculty  members 
who  want  to  put  minority  rule  ahead  of  ma- 
jority rule  should  also  get  the  gate.  There 
has  been  too  much  worry  over  the  rights  of 
minority  disruptive  faculty  members  and  not 
enough  concern  over  the  rights  of  the 
majority. 

In  San  Francisco  State,  only  350  teachen 
out  of  a  total  of  1.100  belong  to  Local  1352 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  And 
of  these  350,  only  200  wanted  to  strike.  Yet 
this  minority  threw  the  entire  campus  Into 
tiumoil  and  got  the  backing  of  the  San 
Francisco  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council.  This  is 
something  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
would  hardly  sanction — If  he  knew  the  facts. 

What  minority  faculty  members  have  got 
to  realize  Is  that  aliunni  can  strike  too.  So 
can  majority  students.  Applicants  at  Colum- 
bia's last  freshman  class  are  down  21  per 
cent.  In  contrast  to  Harvard  and  Yale  which 
bad  no  riots  and  whose  applicants  are  up 
10  to  15  per  cent.  Students  won't  want  to  en- 
roll at  a  university  which  may  be  riot-torn. 

Any  business  Orm  which  loses  21  per  cent 
of  Ita  customers  in  one  year  Is  In  danger  of 
going  out  of  bxulnees.  Columbia  can  weather 
the  sliunp.  But  It  has  been  given  a  stiff  re- 
minder that  the  majority  of  students  go  to 
college  to  study,  not  to  demonstrate. 

More  serioiia  may  be  a  Columbia  alumni 
boycott  in  fund-giving.  This  Is  neither  org»> 
nized  nor  advertised,  but  It  is  a  fact.  IX  it 
spreads  to  other  riot- torn  campuses,  it  could 
be  the  most  serious  boycjttt  of  all. 


CENSORSHIP— HIDING  WHAT 
CANNOT  BE  DEFENDED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Newspaper  Guild — 
joined  by  the  Washington  AFL-CIO  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council — has  announced  a 
program  of  censorship  over  truth  in  news 
reporting. 

To  be  precise,  tliey  have  voted  to  con- 
demn "the  practice  of  stating  irrelevant 
racial  designations  in  crime  stories."  Why 
did  they  not  include  censorship  of  racial 
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designations  by  photographs  and  demand 
removal  of  racial  designations  from  the 
so-called  black  programing  pervading 
the  entire  communications  media. 

Nor  can  the  proposals  of  these  "book- 
bumlng"  groups  explain  the  bla.ckout  in 
reporting  the  trial  of  the  terrorist  accused 
of  senselessly  assaulting  and  murdering 
two  unarmed,  uniformed.  U.S.  Marine 
ofBcers  from  nearby  Quantico,  Va.,  exer- 
cising their  civil  rights  to  buy  ham- 
burgers at  a  public  eating  establishment 
in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  murder  trial  is  now  underway.  Yet, 
last  night  there  was  but  a  small  news 
item  in  section  B  of  the  paper.  This  morn- 
ing and  tonight  there  was  no  coverage. 
The  same  papers  carried  large  reports  of 
student  protests  and  demonstrations  to 
take  over  the  educational  institutions, 
teach  Afro-American  studies,  and  pro- 
mote Swahili  as  a  language. 

Every  effort  to  promote  a  belief  in  black 
accomplishment — but  concerted  efforts 
to  conceal  black  destruction. 

Likewise,  we  might  remember  the  na- 
tional public  indignation  that  was  heaped 
upon  the  American  people  from  the  news 
media  over  the  murder  of  a  uniformed 
Negro  lieutenant  colonel  in  Georgia. 

Compare,  also,  the  insignificant  atten- 
tion given  the  murder  trial  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  with  the  exposure  given 
the  American  peoiple  over  the  murder 
trial  in  San  Francisco  and  another  trial 
in  Memphis. 

A  young  marine  from  my  congressional 
district  was  murdered  on  the  military 
reservation  in  North  Carolina  during  a 
robbery.  The  racial  designations  of  all  in- 
volved parties  were  omitted.  By  whom 
and  why?  I  ask:  Did  it  accomplish  any- 
thing when  all  knew  what  the  racial  de- 
signations were? 

Truth  can  be  temporarily  concealed, 
but  .sooner  or  later  the  truth  will  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  several  news  ar- 
ticles and  releases  following  my  remarks : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
Feb.  15.  19«8| 
News  Guiu>  Hits  Listino  bt  Race 

The  executive  board  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild  has  voted  to 
condemn  "the  practice  of  stressing  irrelevant 
racial  designations  in  crime  stories"  by  daily 
newspapers. 

The  guild  leaders,  in  unanimous  action 
taken  at  a  Wednesday  meeting,  particularly 
were  critical  of  "deliberate  racial  orientation 
In  selecting  crime  stories  and  identifying 
suspects." 

The  guild  is  the  bargaining  agent  for  moet 
editorial  and  commercial  employees  of  the 
three  Washington  daily  newspapers.  The 
board  said  It  took  action  In  recognition  of 
its  constitutional  responsibility  "To  guar- 
antee .  .  .  constant  honesty  in  the  news 
(and)  to  raise  the  standards  of  Journalism 
and  ethics  of  the  Industry.  .  . 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  livening  Star, 

Feb.  20,   19«9| 

CLC  Joins  Gciu>  in  Racial  Psotest 

The  Washington  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Council  has  Joined  the  executive  board  of 
the  Washington-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild 
in  condemning  what  the  groups  feel  Is  a 
practice  of  stressing  irrelevant  racial  desig- 
nations in  crime  stories. 

The  guild,  which  represents  editorial,  ad- 
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vertlslng  and  clerical  employees  of  moat  dally 
newspapers  in  the  Washington-Baltimore 
area,  passed  a  resolution  last  week  condemn- 
ing the  practice. 

The  local  guild  Is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild,  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
Feb.  19,  1989] 

StmviviNc   Makine  Teixs   or  M   Street 

Killing  or  Two 

(By  Donald  Hlrzel) 

A  racial  taunt  led  to  the  slaying  of  two 
young  Marine  officers  and  the  wounding  of 
a  third  in  a  Georgetown  Little  Tavern  last 
June,  the  burviving  Marine  told  a  District 
Court  Jury  yesterday. 

Second  Lt.  Ellsworth  R.  Kramer,  26.  of 
Arlington,  was  the  first  major  witness  to 
take  the  stand  for  the  government  In  the 
trial  before  Judge  Gerhard  Oesell  of  Gor- 
don Alexander.  27,  of  San  Jooe,  Calif.,  and 
Benjamin  Murdock,  20,  of  Los  Angeles. 

They  are  charged  with  the  murders  of 
Second  Lts.  William  King  Jr..  21.  of  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  and  Thaddeus  Leenlck.  23,  of 
Fishtail,  Mont. 

In  addition,  each  Is  charged  with  four 
counts  of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon 
and  one  count  of  carrying  a  pistol  with- 
out a  license. 

Kramer  testified  that  he  and  four  fellow 
Marines  from  Quantico,  Va.,  and  a  girl  en- 
tered the  Little  Tavern  Restaurant,  3331  M 
St.,  NW,  about  3  a.m.  June  5.  As  they  en- 
tered he  noticed  three  men  seated  on  stools 
at  the  counter. 

The  marines  and  the  girl  stood  at  the 
take-out  counter  near  the  door  and  ordered 
hamburgers  and  coffee. 

Kramer  eaid  one  of  the  seated  men,  later 
identified  as  Alexander,  kept  staring  at  him 
and  he  stared  back.  He  said  the  three  were 
dressed  "eccentrically,"  explaining  that  they 
had  African  bush  haircuts  and  goatees. 

"Alexander  looked  at  me  steadily."  Kramer 
said.  "I  returned  the  look.  We  stared  at 
each    other    for    an    Indefinite    time." 

He  said  Alexander  may  have  found  the 
white  drees  unllcrms  the  Marines  were  v.'ear- 
Ing  as  eccentric  as  he  found  their  appear- 
ances to  be. 

Kramer  said  he  turned  to  the  counter  and 
felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder  and  turned  around 
to  face  Alexander,  who  tapped  Kramer's 
nameplate  on  his  tunic  and  said:  "Kramer, 
do  you  want  to  come  outside  and  talk  about 
it  more?  I'll  turn  you  into  a  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood." 

Kramer  said  he  later  learned  the  term 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  meant  that  Alex- 
ander Intended  to  "bloody  me."  Even  though 
he  did  not  know  the  term  at  the  time,  he 
said,  he  took  it  to  be  a  threat. 

At  this  moment,  according  to  Kramer,  King 
stepped  to  his  side  and  said:  "What  do  you 
goddamned  niggers  want?"  Kramer  said 
Alexander  reached  into  his  coat  and  pulled 
out  a  revolver,  cocking  It  as  he  pointed  it  at 
arm's  length  at  King.  Kramer  said  Alexander 
replied,  "I'll  show  you  what  I  want." 

Murdock,  who  had  gone  out  the  door  with 
the  third  man  who  hod  been  seated  at  the 
counter,  returned  at  this  moment  and  "then 
shooting  began."  Kramer  said. 

Kramer  was  not  able  to  tell  who  fired  the 
first  shots,  but  William  H.  Collins  Jr.,  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  prosecuting  the  case, 
said  in  his  opening  statements  that  the 
government  would  attempt  to  show  that 
only  Murdock's  weapon  was  used. 

Kramer  said  he  felt  a  "strike  to  the  head" 
and  fell  with  a  scalp  wound. 

"As  I  was  dropping  to  the  deck  (the  floor) 
I  looked  to  Murdock.  He  was  in  a  crouch 
and  was  firing  .  .  ." 

Kramer  said  Alexander  and  Murdock  ran 
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out  the  door  with  Murdock  still  8h«>otiJ8 
E^amer  then  tried  to  assist  the  two  Ma- 
^™ho  had  been  shot,  he  said.  They  were 
dead  on  arrival  at  the  hospital. 

Prosecutor  Collins  in  his  opening  state- 
ment said  the  defendants  *"«  ""^f^t^o? 
short  Ume  later  in  the^r  ^^J^^*^*  ^^?? 
block  of  N  Street  NW.  The  third  man  In  the 
restaurant  with  the  defendants  was  Cornel- 
ius  Prazler  Jr..  23,  also  of  San  Jose,  who 
originally  was  arrested  on  a  murder  charge 
but  was  never  Indicted. 

The  trial  resumes  today. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

June  5.  19681 

Two  Slain  in  Shootinc  on  M  Street 

Two  young  marine  lieutenants  were  fatally 
phot  and  a  third  officer  and  a  young  woman 
were  wounded  early  today  in  a  burst  of  gun- 
fire at  a  Georgetown  hamburger  shop. 

Police  arrested  three  men  a  bUMJ^c  from 
the  scene,  the  Uttle  Tavern  at  3331  M  St^ 
NW  and  charged  them  with  homicide.  The 
three,  all  Negroes,  gave  California  addressM. 

One  told  police  he  had  come  to  Washing- 
ton late  last  week  to  Join  the  Poor  People  s 
Campaign.  He  told  police  he  was  living  In  a 
14th  Street  apartment  and  not  at  Resurrec- 
tion City. 

police  list  names 

Police  Usted  the  dead  officers  as  Lt.  William 
King    21    and  Lt.  Thaddeus  Lesnlck.  about 
20   who  had  come  to  Washington  with  three 
other  officers  late  last  night  after  a  social 
function  at  the  marine  base  at  «"« ^^po   *a. 
The  wounded  man.  poUce  said.  Is  Lt.  tiis- 
worth  R.  Kramer.  26.  who  suffered  a  scalp 
wound.  The  young  woman  with  W™.  Barbara 
Kelly.   28,   of   the    1800   block  of   Metzerott 
Road,  Adelphl,  Md.,  was  shot  In  the  hip. 
All 'the  victims  are  white. 
Charged  with  homicide  are  Gordon  Alex- 
ander  27,  and  Cornelius  Prazler  Jr.,  23  both 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  and  Benjamin  Murdock, 
20,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  other  two  lieutenants  from  Quantico 
were  identified  by  police  as  Daniel  LeGear 
Jr    26    and  Prank  R.  Marasco,  23. 

According  to  poUce,  the  five  officers  came 
to  Washington  sUll  in  their  dress  white  uni- 
forms, visited  a  Georgetown  night  spot  and 
called  on  some  friends. 

Finally  the  five,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Kelly,  went  to  the  hamburger  shop  and  were 
at  the  counter  when  some  words  were  ex- 
changed with  three  men  after  one  of  them 
made  a  remark  about  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Marine  officers,  displayed  on  his  uniform, 
police  said. 

POLICE  CONVERGE  ON  AREA 

The  three  clvlUans  left,  but  returned  In 
a  matter  at  minutes  and  shooting  began, 
poUce  said.  PoUce  said  they  later  recovered 
two  guns.  One  witness  reported  that  nine 
shots  were  fired. 

PoUce  comverged  on  the  area  after  the 
shooting,  which  took  place  about  3  ajn.  Pvt. 
Junior  Webster,  alone  in  a  scout  car.  said  he 
heard  the  shoU  and  took  off  after  a  Mustang 
racing  from  the  scene  and  captvuwl  the  three 
suspects. 

Lesnlck  was  pronounced  dead  at  3:15  ajn. 
at  George  Washington  University  Hospital, 
and  King  at  3:50  a.m.  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Kramer  was  taken  to  the  GWU  hospital 
and  later  moved  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
where  hU  condition  was  caUed  satisfactory. 
Miss  Kelly  was  In  the  OU  hospital  also  In 
saUsfactory  condition. 

PoUce  Identified  Alexander  as  the  suspect 
who  said  he  had  come  here  to  join  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  They  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing he  did  not  come  East  with  the  other  two 
suspects  but  became  acquainted  with  them 
here. 
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(Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State-Times, 

Nov.  28,  1968] 

Three  Are  Held  in  Probe  or  BR  Marine's 

Death 

Camp  LeJeune,  N.C— Three  men,  reported 
to  be  Marines,  are  being  held  In  connection 
with  the  fatal  beating  of  Pvt.  Thomas  L^ 
Morrow  III,  26,  Baton  Rouge,  a  spokesman 
at  Camp  LeJeune  said  yesterday. 

Names  of  the  three  suspects  were  being 
withheld  pending  further  investigation. 

Morrow,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Llnd- 
sey  Morrow  of  2024  Cloverdale  and  a  graduate 
of  Baton  Rouge  High  School,  was  attackf^ 
on  the  base  last  Thursday  night  and  diea 
shortly  after  midnight  Monday.  „_  ^^  _ 
A  base  spokesman  said  Morrow  suffered  a 
fractured  skull  In  the  attack,  which  occurred 
in  the  Montford  Point  area  of  the  base^  Rob- 
bery was  thought  to  have  been  the  motj^e. 

The  young  marine  had  been  beaten  and 
robbed  on  the  base  last  Thursday  night  while 
he  was  walking  back  to  his  barracks.  He  was 
hospitalized   at  the  U.S.   Naval   Hospital  at 

*^*Morr^w  waTa  student  In  the  Marmes'  serv- 
ice  support  school  training  to  work  in  the 
Cor^  disbursement  section,  the  information 

'^"^e'^'etth  U  under  investigation  by  the 
provost  marshal  at  the  camp.  No  afflrm^lve 
results  have  been  reported  so  far,  the  officer 

^^Morrow's  parents  were  at  Ills  bedside  over 

^^''They^wfre' returning  to  Baton  Rouge  this 

^'r^Td^uate  Of  Baton  Rouge  High  School^ 
Morrow,  26,  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
SdUfe  and  forestry  from  LSU  In  If*^  J^U 
June  he  received  a  master's  degree  In  wild  Ife 
management  from  Colorado  State  University. 

He  graduated  with  honors  from  both  un  - 
versltles  and  received  numerous  academic 
awards  while  he  was  a  student.  ^  ^    ^  ,  _ 

He  was  with  the  Peace  Corps  briefly  before 
joining  the  Marines.  Morrow  rfcel^f^^hls 
basic  training  In  California  and  had  been 
transferred  to  Camp  LeJeune  shortly  before 
the  fatal  beating. 
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McDonald,  whose  address  was  unavailable, 
had  been  charged  only  with  robbery.  -This 
charge  was  dropped  Wednesday,  the  day 
Johnson's  court  martial  opened. 


(From  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)    State-Times, 
'  Feb.  10, 19691 

Local  Marine's  Slayer  Is  Meted  15-Year 
Sentence 
Jacksonville,  N.C— A  Camp  LeJf«n« 
Marine  court  martial  board  Friday  convicted 
Pfc.  Clarence  E.  Johnson,  20,  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo  ,  of  miu-der  and  larceny  In  the  slaying  of 
another  Marine  from  Louisiana. 

Johnson  was  sentenced  to  15  years  at  hard 
labor,  dishonorable  discharge,  reduction  in 
rank  to  enlisted  man.  and  forfeiture  of  pay. 
The  maximum  penalty  would  have  been  life 
imprisonment. 

He  had  been  charged  with  murder  and 
robbery  In  the  death  on  the  post  of  Fvt. 
T  L  Morrow,  26,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Johnson's  lawyer  said  he  would  ask  the 
10  members  of  the  general  co"'*  ma^rtlal 
board  to  recommend  clemency— a  reduction 
of  the  sentence.  Three-fourths  of  the  board, 
or  eight  members,  would  have  to  assent. 
John«)n  also  can  appeal  through  military 
channels. 

Johnson  and  two  other  Marines  were 
originally  charged  in  the  case.  One  of  them, 
Pfc  Adam  L.  Vanlandlngham,  18,  of  Balti- 
more, was  acquitted  of  a  murder  charge  last 
Friday  But  he  was  convicted  of  larceny  and 
sentenced  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge  and 
six  months  at  hard  labor. 

Witnesses    at    the    Vanlandlngham    trial 

testified  that  Morrow  was  knocked  to  the 

ground   by   another   marine,   kicked   In   the 

bead,  and  robbed  of  $60. 

The  third  original  defendant,  Pfc.  Harold 


AIR  ACCESS  TO  OUR  CITIES 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday,  February  20,  1969 
Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  concerned  with 
aviation  safety  and  also  the  impact  of 
aviation  upon  life  in  the  environs  of  our 
airports.  I  shall  continue  to  be  concerned 
with  these  matters.  But  I  am  also  con- 
cerned with  another  aspect  of  aviation— 
its  importance  in  keeping  our  great  cities 
easily  accessible  to  the  business  and 
tourist  traveler. 

Continued  lack  of  adequate  aii'poits 
and  airways  facilities  will  have  an  ad- 
verse economic  impact  on  some  of  this 
country's  most  important  centers  of  com- 
merce and  trade.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  New  York  City  which, 
through  easy  access  by  air.  has  become 
the  world's  richest  gateway. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Richard  Phalon  reported  on  the 
unfavorable  economic  impact  continued 
airports-aii-ways  congestion  will  have  on 
the  New  York  area.  While  New  York  may 
have  the  most  to  lose  in  this  regard,  other 
major  U.S.  cities  face  similar  unfavorable 
economic  consequences  unless  adequate 
airports  and  airways  systems  are  pro- 
vided nationwide.  Therefore,  I  believe 
Mr  Phalon's  article  may  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  from  other  cities.  Under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  sub- 
mit it  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  16,   1969 j 

EFFECT  OF   AraPORT   DELAY   ON    ClTY    ECONOMT 

WORRIES  Many— Domestic  Passenger  Traf- 
fic AT  Kennedy  Shows  First  Dip 

(By  Richard  Phalon) 
Congestion  and  delay  at  the  major  air- 
ports here  have  so  far  had  only  a  limited 
effect  on  the  city's  business  life  and  tourist 
trade,  but  there  are  signs  that  passenger  traf- 
flc  Is  beginning  a  shift  from  New  York  that 
could  have  serious  economic  consequences 
Some  of  the  indications  of  the  trouble  m 

the  future  are:  ,,  .    .„ 

Domestic  passenger  traffic  at  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  declined  last  year  for  the 
first  time  in  the  airport's  20-year  history 
The  number  of  international  travelers  at 
Kennedy  grew  by  10  per  cent,  while  pas- 
senger traffic  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  con- 
tinued  to   expand   at   a   level   of   almost   U 

per  cent.  ^,  , 

Some  travel  agencies  In  other  sections  of 
the  country  are  becoming  increasingly  re- 
luctant to  ticket  their  clients  through  the 
once-traditional  gateway  of  New  York  on 
their  way  to  Europe.  A  Chicago  agency,  the 
Trans  Continental  Travel  Bureau,  ior  enam- 
ole  urges  customers  to  fly  abroad  directly 
from  that  city  or  connect  with  international 
flights  in  Montreal  or  Toronto.  .  ..  .„ 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  suggested  to 
its  thousands  of  employes  that  they  avoid 
using  Kennedy  Airport  on  domestic  trips 
wherever  possible.  The  company   is  already 
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booking  trips  that  detour  around  New  York 
on  employe*  on  foreign  uslgnxnenu. 

The  Federal  Oovemmfnt  haa  begun  tak- 
ing "remedial"  measure*  against  Wew  York's 
air  congestion  tbat  may  accelerate  the  by- 
passing of  the  city  by  commercial  airlines. 

NEW   TOKK   8KIFPXD 

The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  for  InsUnc*. 
recently  authorized  Northeast  Airlines  to 
open  a  new  route  between  New  England  and 
live  cities  In  the  middle  West,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  nights  skip  New  York  to  avoid 
the  bottleneck  here. 

The  agency  Is  currently  considering  estab- 
lishing direct  routes  between  Europe  and 
half  a  dozen  East  Coast  cities  whose  residents 
frequently  fly  here  to  board  international 
fUghu. 

In  an  attempt  to  tackle  the  Immediate 
congestion  problem,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  made  plans  to  curtail  sharp- 
ly the  use  of  the  major  airports  here  and 
In  Washington  and  Chicago,  starting  April  27. 
by  limiting  the  fllghu  that  will  be  allowed 
each  hour  In  periods  of  poor  visibility 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  ordered  a 
restudy  of  this  plan.  But  the  alternatives 
may  be  to  jiermlt  congestion  to  develop  much 
as  It  dl^.at  the  height  of  last  summer's 
travel  season,  or  limit  the  expansion  of  the 
major  fields  here  and  in  the  other  two  clllea 
affected. 

The  delays  became  a  nightmare  last  sum- 
mer for  tens  of  thousands  of  air  travelers  as 
peak  demand  saturated  airport  capacity  and 
air  traffic  controllers  began  spacing  air  traffic 
"by  the  book"  as  part  of  their  campaign  to 
force  Improvement  of  the  air  traffic  system. 

It  became  routine  for  planes  to  arrive  two 
or  three  hours  late  because  of  congestion- 
produced  aerial  stacking  and  long  queues  on 
the  ground. 

FLIGHTS    DIVnTEO 

Some  of  the  drop  in  Kennedys  domestic 
passenger  traffic  last  year  reflected  the  diver- 
sion of  flights  to  La  Guardla  and  Newark 
Airports  because  of  the  congestion.  The  shift 
Indicates  that  Kennedy  is  bumping  much 
cloaer  to  saturation"  than  the  other  two  air- 
ports, a  Port  of  New  York  Authority  spokes- 
man said. 

Some  observers  fear  that  the  Inevitable 
leveling  off  of  the  growth  ctirve  at  the  air- 
ports here  may  be  portending  a  serious  loss 
In  the  city's  $l  5-blUton  annual  tourist  trade. 

"There  are  no  numbers  to  prove  It,"  says 
John  R.  Wiley,  director  of  aviation  for  the 
Port  Authority,  which  runs  the  airports,  "but 
It's  my  Impression  that  we  Just  aren't  getting 
as  many  people  bound  overseas  stopping  over 
In  New  York  to  see  the  shows  and  do  some 
visiting  as  we  used  to." 

Ben  Emden.  executive  secretary  of  the  Res- 
taurant League  of  New  York,  said,  "Anything 
that  fouls  up  air  traffic  or  disrupts  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  city  disrupts  our  business." 

Easy  access  by  air  Is  one  of  the  factors  that 
has  made  New  York  the  world's  richest  gate- 
way. It  Is  also  one  of  the  considerations  that 
has  led  many  of  the  nation's  big  corporations 
to  make  their  headquarters  here. 

Projections  made  last  year  by  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  Indicate  that  white-collar 
work  holds  the  biggest  growth  potential  for 
the  metropolitan  area's  Job  market,  and  air- 
port congestion  could  affect  that  potential 
by  making  the  city  less  attractive  for  busi- 
licsses. 

The  slowdown  In  the  growth  rate  of  inter- 
national air  travel  here  cannot  be  blamed 
solely  on  traffic  problems.  No  city  could  long 
keep  a  hold  on  the  commercial  aviation 
market. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  sit- 
uation. In  the  last  20  years  the  Port  Author- 
ity has  put  more  than  •600-mlllion  Into  the 
three  major  airports.  Additional  millions  are 
being  invested  by  the  authority  and  the  air- 
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lines  to  expand  Kennedy.  La  Ouardia  and 
Newark  for  the  era  of  jumbo  jets  and  super- 
sonic jetliners. 

Almost  all  segments  of  the  Industry,  how- 
ever. Including  the  Port  Authority  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  have  un- 
derestimated the  growth  rate  for  both  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation. 

Plans  for  a  fourth  Jetport  have  been  sty- 
mied by  community  objections,  and  the 
PA  A.  has  been  slow  to  pQsh  for  more  effi- 
cient control  equipment.  The  result,  par- 
ticularly in  bad  weather,  has  been  conges- 
tion, with  too  many  planes  bidding  for  too 
little  space. 

The  competition — Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Montreal — has  been  qulc_  to  respond. 
Thus,  from  a  near  monopoly  In  the  plston- 
drlven  days  after  World  War  II,  New  York's 
share  of  trans-Atlantic  travel  fell  to  82  per 
cent  In  1963.  to  80  per  cent  In  1965.  and  to 
77  per  cent  last  year. 

NEW    JETFOBT    CALLED    KBT 

Mr.  Wiley,  who  has  been  In  the  van  of  the 
Port  Authority's  efforts  to  establish  a  fourth 
jetport.  said  that  "with  additional  airport 
capacity  we  need  not  be  losing  market  posi- 
tion at  all  " 

Constantlne  SIdamon-Erlstoff.  the  city 
Transportrtlon  Administrator,  makes  much 
the  same  point.  "When  you're  locked  In  and 
can't  expand."  he  said,  "there's  nowhere  to 
go  but  down.  In  this  economy  If  you  stand 
still,  yc  u  lose  ground." 

The  region  has  a  lot  to  lose.  The  55,000 
people  who  work  at  the  Port  Authority  air- 
ports earn  t500-mllllon  a  year,  and  this  does 
not  Include  payrolls  on  the  $400-mllllon  In 
construction  planned  over  the  next  several 
years. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  how 
much  air  access  means  to  the  city's  economy 
emerged  two  years  ago  when  a  strike  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  shut 
down  five  domestic  airlines  for  seven  weeks 
at  the  peak  of  the  sununer  tourist  season. 

Reservations  at  34  of  the  city's  biggest 
hotels  declined  1.300  rooms  a  day  and  retail 
sales  fell  by  almost  S20-mllllon  during  the 
period. 

There  were  labor  problems  In  the  back- 
ground again  last  sununer  when  the  F.A.A. 
flight  controllers.  In  a  demand  for  more  help 
and  better  equipment,  began  running  flight 
separations  "by  the  bA>k."  The  slowdown, 
coupled  with  the  big  vacation  push,  resulted 
In  jamups  that  eddied  all  over  the  country. 

HOTELS    LOSE   BUSINESS 

Hotel  occupancy  rates  here  declined  some- 
what. How  much  of  the  dip  was  due  to  na- 
tional publicity  over  the  condition  of  the 
city's  air  space  and  bow  much  of  It  was  due 
to  the  tourists'  concern  over  the  possibility 
of  summertime  disorders  in  the  city's  streets 
could  not  be  determined.  Both  were  factors 
In  a  combined  squeeze  that  probably  cost  the 
city's  tourist  trade  more  than  $1  •million  a 
day. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  attrition  the 
city's  traditional  function  as  the  nation's 
"front  office." 

Leased  office  space  Increased  by  two  mil- 
lion square  feet  here  In  the  first  11  months 
of  last  year,  and  one  out  of  every  three  of 
the  nation's  500  biggest  corporations  call  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  home,  a  con- 
centration unequaled  In  any  other  part  of 
the  country. 

They  do  so  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  efficient  air  transportation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16,  1969] 

ExPEKTS  PaoposB  Wats  To  Easz  An 

Congestion 

Development  of  STOL  ports  for  short-range 
aircraft,  additional  runways  for  long-range 
flights  and  a  system  of  satellite  airports  for 
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private  craft  could  help  to  ease  air  congestion 
here — even  if  a  fourth  Jetport  never  ma- 
terializes. 

What  would  It  cost  the  city  if  none  of 
those  steps  Is  taken  and  Kennedy,  La  Ouardia 
and  Newark  Airports  reach  complete  satura- 
tion? About  taOO-mllllon  a  year  by  1975,  ac- 
cording to  R.  Dixon  Speas  Associates.  The 
management  consultants,  who  specialize  In 
airline  problems,  base  the  figure  on  current 
growth  rates. 

TTiey  estimate  that  the  two  airports  will 
lose  about  3.8-mllllon  passengers  because  of 
inadequate  facilities.  The  bulk  of  the  poten- 
tial loss — tl62-mllllon — is  in  airline  airport- 
employe  wages:  the  balance  in  touri-st 
spending. 


ZURICH  ATTACK 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PCNitSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  commando  raid  on  an  El  Al  air- 
liner should  provide  U8  with  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  as  to  who  is  trying  to 
plunge  the  Middle  East  into  a  new,  more 
terrible  war. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  State  De- 
partment's announced  concern  Wednes- 
day that  the  attack  represented  "a  grave 
threat  to  life  and  safety"  and  their  re- 
ported interest  in  'prompt  international 
efforts  to  safeguard  air  commerce 
against  all  acts  of  unlawful  interfer- 
ence." 

Is  that  enough? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  marauders 
are  so  unresponsive  to  international  sen- 
timent that  they  chose  to  launch  their 
attack  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  that 
haven,  traditionally  neutral  even  in  Eu- 
rope's darkest  hours. 

Let  us  remember  they  attack  life,  not 
equipment.  Six  persons  on  that  Boeing 
707  plane  from  Amsterdam  to  Tel  Aviv 
were  woimded. 

Let  us  note  that  the  plane  carried  an 
American  citizen.  Dr.  Marvin  Bacher, 
who  has  said  that  were  it  not  for  the 
quick  and  courageous  response  of  an 
Israeli  security  guard,  some  on  the  plane 
would  have  been  killed. 

We  should  take  note  that  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  a 
Marxist  organization  based  In  Amman, 
Jordan,  boasted  of  the  attack  and  proudly 
took  credit  for  it. 

We  should  remember  that  the  weapons 
used  were  Russian-made  Kalashnikov 
submachineguns. 

And  finally  we  should  not  forget  who 
oui-  friends  have  been. 

Can  we  still  ask  who  is  the  aggressor, 
who  attacks  women  and  children,  who  in- 
terdicts international  commerce,  who 
seeks  war  not  peace? 

I  include  two  telegrams  I  received  this 
morning : 

Telegrams 

We  were  horrified — but  not  sxirprlsed — by 
the  latent  expression  of  International  gang- 
sterism against  the  El  Al  plane  In  Zurich. 
Once  again,  the  lives  of  innocent  travelers 
were  placed  In  Jeopardy  and  Israel's  Interna- 
tional air  links  threatened.  Even  United  Na- 
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tlons  Secretary  General  U  Tbant  has  wanied 
that  civil  aviation  is  threatened  with  chaos 
and  anarchy. 

The  responalblUty  for  thte  act  clearly  lies 
with  the  Arab  governments.  Every  civilized 
government  has  the  responsibility  to  do  all  in 
Us  power  to  stop  International  murderers 
from  operating  from  its  soil.  But  Egypt. 
Syria  Jordan,  Iraq  and  Lebanon,  to  the  con- 
trary, have  encouraged  the  terrorists,  fi- 
nanced them  and  armed  them. 

Only  this  past  week.  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt  enthusiastically  praised  the  terrorist 
organizations  and  promised  continued  sup- 
port. And  only  yesterday.  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  met  with  the  leader  of  El  Fatah  to 
give  hU  encouragement.  Indeed,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  murderous  attack  in 
Zurich  was  made  from  Amman.  Jordan. 

Rather  than  preventing  such  terrorism,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council's  one-sided 
condemnation  of  Israel  last  Dec.  31  had  the 
effect  of  encouraging  Arab  terrorists  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  Immune  from  interna- 
tional censure.  This  most  recent  attack  is  an- 
other consequence  of  that  unevenhanded 
action. 

The  act  of  the  Security  Council  was  pre- 
dictable in  that  six  of  Its  members  have  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  and  one  per- 
manent member,  the  Soviet  Union,  has  con- 
sistently exercised  its  veto  to  protect  Its  Arab 
clients  from  condemnation  for  20  years. 

Nevertheless,  we  urge  the  United  States 
Oovemment  to  give  leadership  to  secure 
unambiguous  action  from  the  United  Na- 
tions to  put  responsibility  for  these  acts  of 
terror  where  they  belong— upon  the  Arab 
governmenu  nurturing  the  terrorist  move- 
ments. 

If  the  United  Nations  fails  to  take  prompt 
action,  then  it  should  be  Incumbent  upon 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  halt 
acta  of  tarrorlsm  against  all  civilian  air  car- 
riers through  all  approprlata  measures,  which 
could  include  the  boycott  of  air  travel  to 
thoee  countries  which  refuse  to  take  steps 
to  control  terroriste  based  on  their  soil  and 
operating  vrtth  their  consent  and  encourage- 
ment. 

Theodore  R.  Mann. 
President.  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 
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and  to  assure  the  security  of  civil  aviation 
around  the  world. 

STLVAN  M.  COHEK. 

President. 
Donald  B.  Hitrwitz, 
Vice  President.  Executive  Director,  Fed- 
eration of  Jeunsh  Agencies  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 


MINNESOTA    WINNER:    FREEDOM'S 
CHALLENGE 


The  latest  act  of  terrorism  by  the  Arab 
world  Is  tragic  both  In  its  results  and  Im- 
plications. Not  only  were  the  lives  of  in- 
nocent men  and  women  once  again  threat- 
ened by  such  Irresponsible  acta,  but  the  free- 
dom to  travel  of  the  enUre  world  is  at  stake 
if  such  terror  tactics  are  permitted  to  go 
unchallenged  and  unchecked.  Israel  was  con- 
demned by  the  United  Nations  for  respond- 
ing to  a  similar  attack  in  Athens  and  this 
action  apparently  Is  Interpreted  as  protec- 
tion for  further  such  outrageous  deeds  as 
Is  shown  in  the  experience  In  Zurich. 

It  Is  Idle  to  debate  where  the  responsibility 
and  blame  must  lie.  The  Arab  countries  can 
put  a  stop  to  this  threat  to  world  security 
If  they  wi^  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  they 
gloat  publicly  over  these  brutal  experiences 
and  proclaim  their  pride  rather  than  their 
blame. 

We  Join  with  others  in  urging  the  United 
States  Government  to  lake  the  lead  in  secur- 
ing international  condemnation  for  these 
repeated  acts  against  innocent  lives  and 
against  the  rights  of  all  people  to  travel 
freely  on  peaceful  missions.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  all  countries  should  join  not  only  In 
deploring  these  tragic  Incldente  but  in  ban- 
ning the  use  of  their  airports  by  those  coun- 
tries which  by  their  very  acta  challenge  the 
security  of  all  nations. 

We  earnestly  beseech  your  personal  ef- 
forts to  place  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs  to  tondemn  these  acta  of  violence 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  not  all  of  America's 
students  advocate  revolution  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  "establishment."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  vast  majority  of  our  young 
people  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
values  in  our  society,  but  they  are  not 
as  vocal  or  demonstrative  as  their  coun- 
terparts on  the  extreme  fringes. 

Miss  JoAnne  Sigurdson.  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  prepared  the  prize-winning  speech 
in  the  Minnesota  Division  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  contest.  The 
theme  this  year  is  "Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge." Miss  Sigurdson  has  pinpointed 
the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  af- 
forded today's  youth.  Her  approach  is  a 
rational,  constructive  one  which  I  com- 
mend to  all  of  our  youth  who  may  be 
searching  for  answers  to  the  meaning  of 
life  for  themselves  in  today's  society.  I 
further  commend  the  reading  of  this 
speech  to  my  colleagues  and  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
I  dare  you!  How  many  times  have  you 
heard  someone  say  that  phrase?  I  am  sure 
most  everyone  has  heard  it  sometime  or 
other.  To  dare  Is  to  challenge.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  challenge  to  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  teenager  In  today's  changing  world. 
Therefore,  I  dare  myself  as  a  teenager  to 
accept  Freedom's  challenge  of  becoming  a 
good  responsible  citizen  of  this  wonderful 
country  of  which  I  am  very  definitely  a  part. 
Certainly  my  greatest  responsibility  is  to  be 
a  good  American  citizen. 

The  word  responsible  is  defined  as  able  and 
ready  to  meet  obligations,  and  responsibili- 
ties is  defined  as  duty  or  trust.  We  are  all 
responsible  for  doing  our  share  to  keep  our 
country  great  and  strong,  so  it  would  be  wise, 
first,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  Ideals 
upon  which  our  nation  is  founded.  In  order 
to  do  this,  there  are  some  qualities  that  we 
should  try  to  develop  as  early  in  life  as  pos- 
sible, such  as:  good  leadership,  cooperation 
and  self  control,  good  sportsmanship,  to  be 
understanding,  honest,  and  to  learn  to  give 
and  take,  also,  practice  persistency  and  de- 
termination. All  of  these  can  be  accomplished 
If  we  try.  ,    ^ 

Education  is  essential.  I  am  very  fortunate 
that  I  Uve  In  a  countoy  that  is  dedicated  to 
learning.  It  is  my  responsibility  to  get  all  the 
education  I  can.  The  opportunities  offered 
in  this  area  are  unlimited.  I  can  learn  nruch 
by  keeping  myself  informed  about  what  is 
going  on.  In  addition  to  our  schools,  a  great 
deal  could  be  learned  by  watehing  and  listen- 
ing to  our  teachers  and  leaders  of  today. 
Strive  to  be  an  informed  citizen  and  know 
what  is  going  on  in  our  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments. We  cannot  successfully  be  a  part 
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of  something  of  which  we  know  nothing,  so 
participation  in  public  affairs  and  local  eventa 
is  not  only  necessary,  but  it  Is  a  great  experi- 
ence. We  learn  by  doing,  and  experience  is  a 
great  teacher. 

We  are  free  to  select  our  own  reading  ma- 
terial. Reading  of  good  books  should  be  en- 
couraged. Those  not  read  are  more  apt  to 
succeed. 

It  is  important  that  we  all  enjoy  and  make 
use  of  our  religious  freedom,  and  it  is  Im- 
perative that  we  also  have  some  Christian 
education  as  well.  The  churches  also  have 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  it 
encourages  ite  youth  to  attend  them.  It  is 
good  to  get  a  healthy  and  holy  attitude  to- 
ward life  In  our  early  years.  I  firmly  believe 
that  an  education  with  some  Christian  back- 
ground helps  us  to  be  more  unselfish  and  to 
I>erhaps  understand  ourselves  better. 

It  is  sometimes  believed  that  most  of  the 
followers  of  the  so   called  hippies  and  the 
drug  users  do  so  because  of  a  lack  of  under- 
standing  and   wanting   to  find   themselves. 
There   certainly   are   other  ways   of   under- 
standing ourselves  than  through  the  use  of 
LSD.  We  are  also  free  to  select  our  friends. 
It  is  important  to  select  good  friends  and 
seek   clean   wholesome   entertainment.   Fel- 
lowship together  building  character  and  per- 
sonality. A  group  of  teenagers  gathered  to- 
gether does  not  have  to  mean  trouble.  The 
responsibility  for  good  behavior  lies  squarely 
on  our  own  shoulders.  If  we  keep  ourselves 
busy  doing  something  constructive,  we  won't 
find  ourselves  doing  something  destructive. 
It  is  true  a  teenager  likes  to  be  independent, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
let    our    growing    independence    become    a 
stumbling  block.  We  can  learn  to  express  our 
opinions  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  be  heard  with 
respect,  not  with  protests  or  demonsUations 
such  as  we  read  about  in  our  daily  news- 
papers. 

It  Is   generally  regarded   that  maybe   our 
forefathers  did  not  have  so  much  to  protest 
about.  I  disagreed  wholeheartedly.  It's  true, 
we  live  in  a  changing  world,  but  remember. 
it  was  a  changing  world  for  them,  too.  When 
our  parents  were  teenagers  they  had  many 
of  the  same  problems  we  do  today,  such  as 
money,    jobs,    entertainment,    yes    and   even 
love.  It  is  very  Important  that  we  learn  to 
respect  our  parents.  Get  to  know  them  and 
socialize  with  them.  Believe  It  or  not.  it  is 
possible   to   have   fun  with  your  mom   and 
dad.  It's  a  lot  easier  to  talk  things  over  with 
them  and  get  their  advice  and  help  if  you 
are  on  a  Irlendly  basis  with  them,  and  even 
though    we    sometimes    think    it's    hard    to 
understand  parents  at  times,  it  must  be  just 
as  hard  for  them  to  understand  us  at  times, 
too.  Freedom  of  speech  is  meant  for  parents 
as  well,  so  we  should  listen  to  them.  Even 
though  our  friends  are  always  available  for 
advice,  we  must  realize  that  they  usually  Just 
agree  with  our  way  of  thinking.  Boys  and 
girls  should  get  to  know  their  parents  before 
they  start  to  break  away  from  their  depend- 
ency "^ 

Another  freedom  we  enjoy  is  the  privilep.v 
of  choosing  our  own  careers.  After  studying 
our  talents  and  interests  to  find  what  is 
best  suited  for  us.  we  should  make  up  our 
mind  what  we  want  to  do  and  stay  with  it^ 
Be  persistent  and  determined.  Set  a  high 
standard  and  then  try  to  attain  it  even 
though  it  may  be  too  high  to  reach.  We  will 
still  improve  our  standards  by  having  to 
reach  upward.  Let  the  type  of  education  you 
receive  serve  as  your  launching  pad  from 
whlcn  to  move  out  and  upward  toward  the 
goal  you  have  selected  for  yourself.  This  will 
not  only  benefit  the  person  working  to  reach 
his  goal  but  will  also  aid  in  the  welfare  of  his 
communitv.  One  person  can  do  a  lot.  Be  a 
Eood  model.  Prepare  yourself  today  for  your 
future  tomorrows.  We  are  the  future  genera- 
tion. 
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with  all  tb«  eb»ll«ngM  of  the  freedoms 
of  today,  there  are  many  gate*  left  open, 
beckoning  ua  to  enter.  We  mviat  be  careful 
not  to  Uke  the  road  that  leada  to  a  dead  end. 


FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE.  LEGISLA- 
TIVE. AND  JUDICIAL  SALARY  RE- 
FORMS OP  1969 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  con- 
cerned citizens  have  been  asking  why  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  congressional 
salaries  at  this  time.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
author  of  the  plan  which  resulted  in  these 
salary  increases.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  this  action  by  the  Executive  in  ef- 
fecting Increases  for  Federal  executives, 
judges,  and  Members  of  Congress  re- 
presentetrn  giant  step  forward  In  Federal 
personner  management. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  who 
have  asked  for  further  background  on 
this  question.  I  have  prepared  an  analysis 
which,  without  objection.  I  will  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  two  editorials  which 
shed  further  light  on  the  need  for  these 
salary  reforms.  I  will  insert  them  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  analysis. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Federal  Executive.  Li;cisi.ATrvE  and  Judicial 
Salakt  RxroRMS  or  1969 

(An  analysis  by  Representative  Moaais  K, 
Odall.  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation. tJ  3.  House  of  Representatives) 
Why  was  It  necessary  to  Increase  the  sal- 
aries of  Memoers  of  Congress  in  1969.  Just 
four  years  after  a  pay  Increase  that  met  with 
considerable  public  criticism?  Why  was  It 
necessary  to  ijo  to  •42.500.  an  Increase  of 
nearly  42  percent?  Why  were  huge  increases 
necessary  tor  cabinet  officers  and  Supreme 
Court  Judges?  How  can  such  Increases  be 
Justified  when  the  country  Is  being  asked  to 
tighten  Its  belt  to  hold  inflation  in  check? 
Questions  like  these  are  being  asked  by 
people  who  see  these  recent  pay  increases 
as  a  kind  of  betrayal  of  public  trust.  But 
those,  familiar  with  the  history  of  Federal 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  salaries 
know  that  this  was  not  the  case.  In  fact, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Quadrennial 
Commission,  established  by  Congress  to 
study  these  top-level  salaries,  gained  the 
support,  with  some  downward  revisions,  of 
both  the  outgoing  Johnson  Administration 
and  the  incoming  Nixon  Administration. 
They  had  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress.  They  were  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
all  the  major  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions, and  Innumerable  leaders  of  private 
Industry  throughout  the  country.  They  were 
the  result  of  a  procedure  set  up  by  act  of 
Congress  two  years  ago  to  take  such  man- 
.^gement  decisions  out  of  the  hands  of  Con- 
greas  and  to  Institute  some  resemblance  of 
rationality  Into  a  salary  .system  which  here- 
tofore has  been  a  hodgepodge  of  politics, 
folklore  and  mysticism. 

THE   BASIC   PaOBLEM 

Congress  In  1963  established  a  regular, 
orderly  procedure  for  determining  the  pay 
ot  the  vast  majority  of  Federal  employees. 
This  procedure  attempts  to  make  the  pay 
of  each  Federal  employee  comparable  to  the 
pay  of  people  doing  the  same  type  of  work 
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In  prtTSte  Industry.  With  passage  of  the 
PoeUl  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  made  this 
policy  a  reality  by  voting  a  three-stage  In- 
crease for  all  Federal  workers,  closing  the 
"comparability  gap"  which  had  existed  In 
mo«t  classifications.  That  act  would  have 
been  a  farce,  however.  If  provision  had  not 
been  made  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  those 
officials  whose  level  of  compensation  con- 
stitutes an  absolute  celling  on  the  classified 
service.  If  the  comparability  system  was  to 
be  rational,  to  work  at  all  levels  of  the  classi- 
fied Federal  service,  some  means  had  to  be 
found  to  provide  for  the  same  kind  of  regu- 
lar, orderly  adjustment  of  this  "celling"  as 
changes  were  made  in  the  pay  structure  of 
the  classified  system  as  a  whole. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  took  the  form 
of  a  provision  In  that  1967  pay  act  creating 
a  Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  to  be  formed  every  four 
years  for  a  review  of  these  upper-echelon 
Jobs  in  the  Federal  service.  Basically,  the  jobs 
Involved  are  those  of  cabinet  and  sub- 
cabluet  officials  appointed  by  the  President, 
of  all  Federal  Judges,  and  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Significantly.  It  Is  only  the  con- 
gressional salaries  which  have  prompted  any 
great  criticism  or  received  any  attention 
from  the  press. 

Last  year  President  Johnson  appointed  the 
first  Quadrennial  Commission  to  make  a 
study  of  salaries  In  these  areas  of  govern- 
ment. Its  chairman  was  Frederick  R.  Kappel. 
retired  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Other  members 
were  Oeorge  Meany,  president  of  the  APL- 
CIO:  John  J.  Corson,  consultant  and  corpo- 
rate director:  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean  of  the 
Maxwell  Oradual.e  School  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity; Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  senior  partner  of 
Ooldman.  Sachs  and  Co .  Investment  bank- 
ers: Edward  H.  Foley,  former  Undersecretary 
of  the  Treasury;  William  Spoelhof.  president 
of  Calvin  College:  Arthur  H.  Dean,  partner 
In  the  prominent  law  firm,  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell:  and  William  T.  Oossett.  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  salaries  paid 
executives  In  all  levels  of  government  and  in 
private  industry,  the  Kappel  Commission 
made  a  report  to  the  President  drawing  this 
conclusion  concerning  the  rates  of  pay  tbeu 
designated  for  the  officers  holding  the  high- 
est responsibility  In  our  Federal  government: 
"The  conclusion  to  us  Is  inescapable  that 
present  salary  levels  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  Importance  of  the  poeltlons  held. 
They  are  not  sufficient  to  support  a  standard 
of  living  that  individuals  qualified  for  such 
posts  can  fairly  expect  to  enjoy  and  In  many 
Instances  have  established.  We  should  ex- 
pect the  compensation  of  those  to  whom  we 
entrust  high  responsibilities  and  authority 
In  government  to  bear  some  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  that  received  by  their  peers  in 
private  life.  This  expectation,  however.  Is  not 
now  met." 

As  a  result  of  IM  study,  and  In  keeping 
with  Its  responsibility  as  set  forth  in  the 
1967  pay  act.  the  Commission  recommended 
new  salary  levels  for  each  of  the  categories 
covered.  It  proposed  that  cabinet  officers  be 
paid  $60,000.  Supreme  Court  Justices  $65,000. 
Members  of  Congress  $50,000,  and  other  of- 
ficers lesser  amounu  In  keeping  with  the 
relative  responsibility  of  their  jobs. 

Under  provisions  of  law  those  recommen- 
dations could  be  accepted  or  scaled  down, 
but  not  Increased,  by  the  President.  In  his 
message  of  January  17.  1969,  President  John- 
sou  recommended  implementation  of  nearly 
all  of  the  Commission's  proposals  except  that 
for  Members  of  Congress.  On  the  advice  of 
many  In  Congress  who  objected  to  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  proposed  for  them, 
the  President  chose  to  reduce  that  figure 
to  f  42.500. 

Once  submitted  by  the  President,  the  new 
salary  schedule  would  become  law  within 
30  days  imless  one  house  of  Congress  acted 
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first  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  Fortu- 
nately, such  disapproval  was  not  voted,  and 
the  new  schedule  did  become  law. 

As  the  author  of  the  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission approach  to  the  thorny  problem  of 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  salaries, 
I  believe  we  have  now  taken  this  Issue  out 
of  the  arena  of  political  posturing  and  In- 
troduced an  element  of  rational  manage- 
ment Into  the  Federal  pay  structure.  Hence- 
forth. Members  of  Congress  will  not  be  put 
In  the  preposterous  position  of  having  the 
sole  responsibility  for  fixing  their  own  sal- 
aries. I  trust  we  win  never  return  to  such  a 
system.  I  believe  it  Is  a  sound  principle  of 
government  that  no  public  official  should 
be  permitted  or  asked  to  be  the  Judge  In  his 
own  case. 

THE   PROBLCU    OF    EXECUTIVE    RECRUITMENT 

I'm  sure  there  Is  no  argument  about  the 
Importance  of  filling  the  top  jobs  In  govern- 
ment with  the  best  qualified  public  servants 
available  You  wouldn't  take  a  file  clerk,  a 
mechanic  or  a  Social  Security  pensioner  and 
make  him  president  of  a  giant  corporation, 
meanwhile  asking  him  to  remain  at  his  old 
pay  level.  Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  many 
unthinking  citizens  seem  to  suggest  when 
they  equate  the  pay  of  a  cabinet  officer  or 
congressman  with  their  own  level  of  com- 
pensation. In  truth,  the  Irrational  pay  struc- 
ture In  the  upper  levels  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  deprived  us  of  the  services  of 
many  of  the  best  qualified  managers  and 
administrators  our  country  has  to  offer.  Of 
course.  It's  almost  always  possible  to  find 
someone  to  fill  a  Job;  that's  not  the  Issue. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  we  can  get  the  best  man 
for  the  Job. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  eight  years  I  have 
l>een  interested  to  read  the  criticisms  leveled 
against  pay  Increases  for  government  execu- 
tives by  certain  press  organizations  whose 
own  executives  are  in  the  over-$100.000  cate- 
gory. In  truth,  there  Isn't  a  major  city  In  the 
United  States  which  lacks  executives  In  Its 
local  Bovernment.  Its  school  systems.  Its  pub- 
lic utilities  and  private  corporations  making 
substantially  more  than  we  have  been  paying 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  and  other  government 
officials  right  up  to  the  present  moment. 

In  order  to  recrtUt  and  retain  the  kind  of 
people  who  can  manage  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment as  It  ought  to  be  managed  there 
has  to  be  some  proximity  between  private  in- 
dustry salaries  and  those  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. This  Is  especially  true  of  sub- 
cabinet  people,  whose  jobs  lack  the  glamor, 
the  publicity  and  the  prominence  of  cabinet 
posts.  Very  few  men  are  willing  to  take  a  cut 
of  SCc  or  75',  In  salary  In  order  to  render 
essentially  anonymous  service,  yet  that  l.s 
what  we  have  been  asking  our  sub-cabinet 
people  to  do. 

In  the  Judgment  of  those  men — In  both 
parties — who  have  had  to  wrestle  with  the 
problem  of  executive  recruitment  the  Nix- 
on Administration  would  have  had  a  very 
difficult  time  recruiting  good  men  for  its 
upper-level  administrative  Jobs  If  these  pay 
Increases  had  not  taken  effect. 

It's  Important  to  note.  also,  that  under 
the  procedure  established  In  the  1967  pay 
act  there  could  be  no  revision  of  the  sched- 
ule submitted  by  the  President.  Congress- 
men couldn't  have  reduced  their  pay  Increase 
and  left  the  cabinet  and  sub-cabinet  pay 
proposals  Intact;  the  only  options  were  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  total  package.  Re- 
jecting It  might  have  been  politically  popu- 
lar for  congressmen  sensitive  about  their 
own  salury  Increases,  but  It  would  have  been 
a  disaster  to  the  Nixon  Administration  In 
Its  recruiting  efforts. 

THE    PROBLEM    Ol    COMPRESSION 

Through  the  years  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways refused  to  assign  salaries  to  sub-cab- 
inet personnel  higher  than  those  paid  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress.  This  Is  understandable 
SL"e  obvloully  an  Assistant  Secreta.7  of 
Agriculture,    for    example,    carries   no   more 

^nslblllty   than   a   '^^^^^^  °'lZ^ot 
tn»n     If  as  much.  However,  unwillingness  of 
Te^n^ewt!.  raise  congressional  salaries 
ha^  «ea!^  a  Whole  chain  of  problems: 
"t  hM   made  recruitment  of  sub-cabinet 

'"irhTmalfe'ommonplace  the  situation  Ux 
=,>,!>>,  the  head  of  an  Important  agency,  hav- 
m^  majo?  resinslbllltyllnds  himself  being 
i,a?d  eTentlally  the  same  salary  as  several 
Sf  his  Subordinates  having  only  a  fraction 

•^^f  h^  de^.T-'7areer  public  servants  in 
the  top  grades  of  the  classified  service  the 
safary  mweases  they  would  otherwise  receive 
through  the  comparability  mechanism  es- 
tabUshed  by  Congress.  For  «^«P'«' ,°°| 
career  executive  I  know,  a  veteran  of  23  >  ears 
of  Fwleral  service,  classified  as  O.S.  18,  has 
beenteld  t^  a  salary  of  $28,000.  even  though 
t^  full  rate  of  pay  for  his  job  ought  to  be 
*3S239  Now,  thanks  to  the  actions  of  the 
Kappel  Comiiilsslon  and  the  President,  tha^ 
felling  has  been  removed,  and  he  -will  Etart 
delving  his  lull  pay  for  the  first  time. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  It  was  necessary 
irom  the  standpoint  of  good.  ««""f/"^  ^^|^i 
management,  to  find  an  orderly  a"^  rational 
procedure  for  adjusting  all  of  the«e  »°^' 
delated  salaries.  Including  those  a*  t»ie  \oP 
causing   the  compression^  "^fX^lCom 
review  initiated  last  year  by  the  Kappel  com 
mission  is  such  a  procedure. 

coMPrrrrloN  wrrH  state  and  local 

GOVERNMENTS 

surely  there  Is  no  re.ison  why  salaries  paid 
at  the  Federal  level  should  be  le«s  than  those 
paid  for  essentially  the  same  jobs  at  the 
Hate  and  local  level.  In  making  its  stud  es 
the  Kappel  Commission  looked  at  the  salaries 
now  inject  throughout  the  country.  Some 
examples  were  these- 


Governor  of  New  York *25' om 

Manager,  Los  Angeles  Airport---—  44.000 

Inheritance  tax  attorney  for  Orleans  ^^ 

Parish.    La V""."I 

General     manager.     Public     Service 

Board.  San  Antonio.  Tex —  40. 000 

Administrator,    University    of    Ala- 

bama  School  of  Medicine -  50,  000 

President.    University    of    Washing-  ^^  ^^ 

ton , 

Chief  engineer.  New  York  Port  Au-     ^^  ^^ 

ExecuUve' director.  New  York  Port 

Authority - -     '"•""" 

It  should  be  obvious  there  was  soipething 
wrong  with  a  system  that  paid  $70,000  to 
the  head  ot  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
but  only  $33,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
whose  duties  Involved  administering  a  budget 
of  $80  billion.  There  was  obviously  a  need 
to  correct  a  situation  In  which  a  lawyer 
assisting  In  the  collection  of  Inheritance 
taxes  in  Louisiana  was  paid  $80,000  while  the 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
ceived only  $30,000. 

coMPARABn-riT  wrrH  private  industrt 
Similarly,  the  Kappel  Commission  made  a 
study  of  salaries  paid  executives  in  private 
industry.  Following  are  a  few  examples. 

President.   Doyle.   Dane    Bernbach. 

Inc.,  Advertising  Agency $117,211 

Executive  vice  president,  the  Boeing 

Aircraft  Co —  -     ^9?'f20 

President,  Seagram  Distillers 331,47a 

Executive   vice   president,   Safeway 

Stores      115,769 

President,  Phillip  Morris,  Inc 112,600 

In  case  these  salaries  migdt  be  thought 
unusually  high  I  might  point  out  that 
studies  were  made  of  the  average  salaries 
paid  the  chief  executive  officers  in  private 
industry.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  the 
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average  compensation  of  the  chief  executive 
office^  in  companies  manufacturing  durable 
goods  with  sales  over  $1  bl  lion  was  $269  6M^ 
That's  not  the  top  salary  in  such  a  Job.  its 

''';o'J!rt'*thls  in  perspective.  I  might  add 
that  in  the  entire  Federal  government  there 
are  only  two  or  three  departments  with 
budgets  under  $1  billion,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  agencies,  without  department 
status,  having  budgets  far  exceeding  that 
Imount.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  ktad 
of  managerial  talent  required  to  administer 
such  b^geu  cannot  differ  greatly  between 
private  Industry  and  government  Only  In 
?he  matter  of  compensation  has  there  been 
any  essential  difference. 

No  one  Is  suggesting,  and  least  of  all  the 
KaoDel  Comml^lon,  that  Federal  executives 
Katd  anything  like  $270,000.  But  tWs  com- 
narlson  by  the  Commission  should  make 
clear  fhe  need  for  the  kind  of  upward  ad- 
justment It  has  recommended  and  which  has 
npw  taken  effect. 

CONGRESSIONAL    SALARIES— SIX    INCREASES 
SINCE    1865 

Many  people  who  object  to  the  Kappel 
commissi^  report  have  the  opinion  that 
congressional  salaries  are  Increased  fre- 
ouentlv  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
?mth  in  fact,  there  have  been  only  six  con- 
gressional salary  Increases  .since  1865. 

in  Its  report  the  Kappel  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  salary  of  senators  and 
congressmen  should  be  "ised  to  $50,000. 
Members  of  the  Commission  made  this  rec- 
ommendation, not  because  they  cor^ldered 
42  ner  cent  as  the  proper  cost-of-living  aa- 
JusCnt  or  whatever,  but  because  they  were 
attempting,  for  the  first  time,  to  arrive  at  a 
rational  pay  structure  for  these  positions  of 
high  responsibility  in  our  government 

in  spite  of  the  Kappel  Commission  s  rec- 
ommendation President  J°»^"f "  ^'^  "^ig^^' 
sign  a  $50,000  salary  figure  to  the  Congress. 
Hireduced  the  amount  at  the  request  of 
many  of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
Ten  that  this  was  excessive  and  funhermo^e 
that  Members  of  Congress  might  find  it  nee 
e^ary  to  reject  the  entire  package  if  such 
In  increase  were  designated  for  their  own 
salaries.  The  $42,500  figure  was  the  result  of 
these  pressures  for  a  cutback. 

Fortunately,  Members  of  Congress  need 
never  again  have  the  sole  responsibility  for 
flxmg  Uielr  own  salaries,  and  in  al  prob- 
abUlty  no  increase  of  such  proportions  as 
?Ws  will  ever  again  be  necessary  Released 
from  a  system  which  allowed  only  s.x  pay 
increases  In  104  years,  congressional  pay  can 
be  adjusted  In  small  amounts  as  changes  in 
our  economy  warrant.  And  the  remainder  of 
the  Federal  esUbllshment  can  be  assigned 
rational  compensation,  free  from  this  arbi- 
trarv  and  unfair  barrier. 

in  view  of  the  great  good  that  will  come 
from    this   important    step    toward    respon- 
sible personnel  management  throughout  the 
Federal  government  it  is  my  judgment  that 
re%:tion  of  the  Kappel  Commission  recom- 
mendations would  clearly  not  have  b^n  in 
the    public    interest.    Allowing    the    recom- 
mendations, as  amended  by  the  President, 
to  become  law  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
in   mv    judgment,    in   attracUng   ever   more 
qualified   men   into   government   service    If 
?hat   occurs,   the    sUght    additionai    cost   of 
establishing  a  rational   pay  system  will   oe 
more   than^ompensated   by  the  long-term 
savings  made  possible  through  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  our  many  govern- 
mental operations. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  26.  19681 
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country."  says  the  Commission  on  Executive 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries  In  Its  report 
to  President  Johnson. 

The  report,  now  circulating  among  key 
officials  although  nbt  formaUy  relewed.  rec- 
ommends large  salary  Increases  for  Senators 
Congressmen,  Cabinet  members,  judges  and 
others.  Salaries  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  were  technically 
outside  the  commission's  purview,  but  it 
suggests  boosts  for  them.  too. 

T^iese  increases  for  Federal  officials  are 
long  overdue.  The  present,  grossly  Inadequate 
nay  scales  penalize  public-spirited  citizens 
seeking  to  serve  their  nation.  They  cause 
some  to  decUne  to  serve.  They  drive  others 
out  of  Government  employment. 

The  commission  was  headed  by  Frederick 
R  Kappel,  retired  head  of  the  giant  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  system.  The 
President  U  expected  to  use  the  reconimen- 
datlons  in  framing  Federal  s.ilary  scales  In 
his  budget  message:  unless  Congress  specif- 
ically acts  to  overturn  these  scales,  they  will 
become  law. 

"We  should  expect  the  compensation  of 
those  to  whom  we  entrust  high  responsibill- 
lies  and  authority  In  government  to  bear 
some  reasonable  relationship  to  that  received 
by  their  peers  in  private  life."  says  the  com- 
mission. It  recommends  that  the  salaries  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  be  Increased  from 
$30  000  to  $50,000.  Cabinet  officers  from 
$35  000  to  $60,000.  Noting  that  It  would  be 
utteriy  Impossible  to  fix  a  value  on  the  Presi- 
dent's "unique"  services,  it  nonetheless  sur- 
gests  that  equity  in  pay  structures  demands 
I  doubling  of  the  present  $100,000  salary. 

The  top  salaries  paid  executives  in  private 
industry  in  1967  were  listed  last  June  in  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  and  they  are  pertinent: 
Neil  H.  McElroy— once  a  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense—and Howard  J.  Morgens  of  Procter  *: 
Gamble  each  made  $325,000;  Samuel  Bron  - 
man  of  Distillers  Corp.-Seagrams.  Ltd..  made 
$331,475;  Harold  Geneen  of  Internationnl 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  received  $250,000 
in  salary  and  $235,000  in  other  compensa- 
t-on-  P  B.  Hofmann  of  Johnson  &  Johnson 
made  $277,000  In  salary  and  $209,142  iu  addi- 
tional compensation. 

Government  need  not  matoh  these  strato- 
spheric rewards.  There  are  compensations  In 
public  service  that  private  employment  can- 
not dupUcate.  but  the  financial  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  men  of  talent  and  dedication 
should  be  far  less  than  it  is. 


Price  Tag  on  Talent 

"The   ability  of   our  nation   to   meet   the 

challenges  of  these  troubled  times  depends 

on  the  leadership  of  those  who  place  the  r 

talents  and  energies  at  the  service  of  their 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  6,  1969) 
Monet  Isn't  Everything 
The  U  S.  Senate  was  *ise  to  allow  debate, 
and  to  put  itself  on  the  record,  in  approving 
the  pro^sed  salary  Increases  for  uPPer-level 
FedeVal  employes,  including  the  lawmakers 
themselves.  If  they  had  merely  sat  on  the.r 
hands,  the  pay  boosts  would  have  gone  into 
effect  automatically  on  Feb.  14. 

Tuesdays  Senate  debate  didn't  change  any- 
thing, and  perhaps  that  was  the  best  result^ 
in  inkationary  times  like  these,  though^  the 
public  deserves  at  least  a  little  fuller  exp.a- 
ration  of  why  Federal  lawmakers  and  officials 
should  get  such  substantial  increases. 

The  largest  boost,  a  doubling  of  the  Pres- 
ident's $100,000  salary,  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress before  Mr.  Nixon's  inauguration:  under 
the  law  no  Chief  Executive's  pay  can  be  raised 
while  he  is  m  office.  But  that  Increase-nfter 
taxes-<lid  not  even  come  close  to  equalling 
the  rl^  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two 
decades  since  the  President  last  got  a  raise. 
There  isn't  the  same  Justification  for  the 
other  boosts.  Members  of  Congress  and  many 
high-level  officials  last  got  Increases  in  1964^ 
While  the  cost  of  living  has  climbed  about 
14%  since  then,  most  of  the  raises  are  a 
good  deallarger  than  that. 

one  answer  could  be  that  the  exiting  F^- 
eral  salaries  were  too  low.  even  In  1964.  For- 
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mer  PrMldent  Jobzwon  presumably  ttainka 
so:  "Tbe  salsrtes  we  psy  our  top  offlclAls  ar* 
clearly  Inadequate."  he  told  Congress.  "Ttas 
proposala   I   make  today  are  long  overdue." 

It's  certainly  true  tbat  it's  difficult  to  In- 
duce large  numbers  of  top-notch  IndlTlduala 
to  serve  In  Oovemment  or  to  run  for  Con- 
gress: President  Nixon's  recruiters  can  pro- 
vide ample,  current  testimony  to  that. 
Whether  the  difficulties  have  Increased  or  di- 
minished In  recent  years,  however,  may  be  to 
some  extent  a  function  of  the  observer's 
personal  political  viewpoint. 

It's  also  true  that  many  Congressmen. 
either  from  need  or  desire,  cling  to  outside 
sources  of  Income  while  serving  Rep  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas  has  proposed  that.  In  return 
for  the  raise,  the  lawmakers  give  up  any 
outside  employment  or  business  Interests. 
Whether  they  go  that  far  or  not.  the  law- 
makers' Increased  affluence  should  prod  them 
to  provide  a  fuller  accounting  of  their  po- 
tential conflicts  of  Interest — something 
they're  always  worried  about  when  they  con- 
sider appointees  to  the  executive  branch. 

In  any  case,  the  establishment  of  suitable 
salary  scales  Is  only  part  of  the  task  of  Im- 
proving Federal  management.  That  fact  was 
clearly  recosnized  by  the  Cocnmlttee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  several  years  ago  when 
It  began  Its  drive  for  better  Oovemment  ex- 
ecutive performance. 

The  business-supported  research  group,  in 
a  1M4  study,  listed  numerous  steps  towiard 
upgrading  management  throughout  the 
Oovemment:  next  to  last  among  its  recom- 
mendations was  "Increased  compensation  at 
upF>er  levels  in  federal  service."  Assigned  at 
least  equal.  If  not  higher,  priority  was  better 
personnel  administration.  Including  execu- 
tive development  and  recognition  of  ability 
(and  inability). 

The  Oovemment.  after  all,  Is  a  huge  busi- 
ness, and  people '  are  people,  whether  they 
work  for  the  Defense  Department  or  for 
General  Motors.  Slipshod  procedures,  over- 
lapping responsibilities  and  meaningless 
tasks  can  make  any  Job  unrewarding  for  a 
conscientious  individual,  no  matter  how  high 
the  salary  may  be. 

Unfortunately  the  Federal  establishment 
has  more  than  Its  share  of  Just  such  Jobs. 
In  one  area.  Congress  for  once  oould  show 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  Oovemment  If  It 
would  overhaul  Its  seniority  system  in  which 
the  quality  that  counts  Is  the  ability  to  keep 
getting  elected. 

A  thorough  Job  of  revitalizing  Federal 
management.  In  other  words,  must  Involve 
a  revltallzatlon  of  the  Oovemment  Itself. 
If  the  Government  were  a  better  place  to 
work.  Federal  recruiters  would  And  It  easier 
to  attract  the  caliber  of  executives  who 
would  help  make  the  establishment  more 
efficient  and  effective. 

In  an  organization  of  such  size,  change 
won't  come  quickly  or  easily.  And  we  trust 
that  the  legislators,  as  they  await  their  fatter 
paychecks,  will  remember  that  money  la  by 
no  means  everything. 


FLORIDA  JOINS  THE  UNION: 
181»-19«9 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speftker.  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  what  now  U  the 
United  States  began  In  1564  when  Rene 
Laudonnlere  founded  Port  Caroline,  near 
present-day  Jacksonville,  Fla..  for  the 
I 
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French.  A  year  and  a  half  later.  Pedro 
Menendes  attacked  Fort  Caroline  and 
defeated  the  French,  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  St.  Ausustine.  In  1565. 
by  the  Spanish.  So  we  are  Just  past  the 
400th  anniversary  of  our  beginnings  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Florida  joining  the  United  States 
occurs  in  the  present  year. 

On  February  22.  1819.  Spain  ceded 
Florida  to  the  United  States  for  $5  mil- 
lion. Two  years  later,  on  February  22. 
1821.  the  treaty  was  proclaimed  and 
ratified  by  President  James  Monroe. 

Florida  at  that  time  was  divided  into 
two  separate  provinces.  West  Florida  and 
East  Florida,  controlled  by  Spain. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams 
negotiated  the  treaty,  which  stated: 

His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United 
States,  In  full  property  and  sovereignty,  all 
the  territories  which  belong  to  him.  situated 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Mlieleslppl.  known  by 
the  name  of  East  and  West  Florida. 

This  transaction  underlined  the  de- 
cline of  the  great  European  powers  at 
that  time  and  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

After  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  Pres- 
ident Monroe,  he  named  Oen.  Andrew 
Jackson  as  the  "Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  him  to  take  possession  of  and 
to  occupy  the  territories  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  United  States."  This  was  on  March 
10.  1821.  While  Jackson  was  the  first 
military  governor  of  Florida.  William  P. 
Duval,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  first  civilian 
governor,  taking  over  his  duties  on  June 
20.  1822.  from  Andrew  Jackson. 

It  la  significant  that  my  hometown, 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  Is  named  after  Jack- 
son, and  my  home  county.  Duval,  is 
named  after  Governor  Duval,  who  is 
buried  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  in  1845  that  norlda  became  a 
SUte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Florida  Is  one  of 
our  Union's  biggest  and  most  productive 
States.  We  are  ninth  in  size.  We  have  a 
rich  historical  tradition  like  no  other 
State,  and  we  are  in  the  forefront  of 
man's  greatest  exploration — sending  a 
man  to  the  moon.  We  have  maturity  and 
we  have  youthf  ulness.  Our  sesquicenten- 
nial  as  part  of  America  Is  a  proud 
moment. 


GORDON  W.  BLACKWELL  AND  BEN- 
JAMIN E.  MAYS:  MEN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  R.  IMANN 

OF  SOUTH    CABOLZMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  our 
Nation's  most  distinguished  educators. 
Dr.  Gordon  W.  Blackwell.  president  of 
Furman  University,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
E.  Mays,  president  emeritus  of  More- 
house College,  were  honored  recently  by 
the  Greenville.  B.C..  Chapter  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Advancement  of  Management. 
In  presenting  the  society's  coveted  Man 
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of  the  Year  Award  to  Dr.  Blackwell,  Mr. 

Arthur  Maglll.  Internationally  known 
businessman  and  philanthrcHJist.  read 
the  following  citation : 

To  OoBDON  Williams  Bi.ACKwn,L 

^or  Distinguished.  Leadership  In  the  fields 
of  sociology  and  higher  education,  as  a  social 
scientist,  teacher,  and  college  administrator. 
For  working  steadily  to  build  with  Intelli- 
gence and  thoughtful  long-range  purpose, 
the  potential  of  the  South. 

for  Serving,  while  still  a  young  college  pro- 
fessor, as  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search In  Social  Science  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  vastly  extending  Its  program 
In  the  areas  of  social  psychology,  urban 
studies,  and  political  behavior,  and  bringing 
to  It  also  the  vital  funds  In  grants  and  con- 
tracts which  made  Its  success  more  sure. 

For  Establishing,  while  Chancellor  of  the 
Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Oreensboro.  a  nursing  program, 
and  a  four-year  program  In  medical  tech- 
nology, for  Initiating  a  doctoral  program 
there,  and  for  helping  materially  to  solve 
critical   racial   problems  In   the  community. 

For  Moving  Florida  State  University  for- 
ward as  Its  president,  increasing  Its  enroll- 
ment from  9,000  to  13.000  doubling  Its  annual 
budget.  Increasing  its  average  faculty  salaries 
by  50  percent,  and  responsibly  handling  $32 
million  Invested  or  committed  In  building 
and  Improving  the  physical  plant. 

For  Contributing  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
world  by  scholarly  research  and  published 
writing  In  the  field  of  sociology. 

For  Serving  our  country  during  World  War 
Two  as  a  community  organization  specialist 
In  tbe  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

But  Chiefly  Because,  as  president  of  your 
alma  mater.  Furman  University,  you  have 
brought  this  Illustrious  college  rapidly  for- 
ward, both  as  an  administrator  and  as  a 
leader  In  higher  education  In  this  state.  Tou 
have  set  high  goals  of  good  Intent  for  Fur- 
man. Tou  have  In  less  than  four  years  raised 
average  faculty  salaries  by  over  40  percent. 
added  men  and  women  of  stature  to  a  faculty 
already  recognized  as  among  the  finest  In  the 
Southeast,  and  raised  tbe  Intellectual  qual- 
ity of  the  student  body.  You  have  embarked 
upon  a  long-range  campaign  for  capital  Im- 
provement which  Is  realistic,  bold.  Imagina- 
tive, and  emblazoned  with  success.  But  above 
all.  you  have  held  steadfastly  to  your  goal  of 
bringing  Furman  University  into — and  not 
short  of — a  posture  of  excellence  by  national 
standards  In  a  manner  to  bring  credit  upon 
yourself  and  upon  your  Institution. 
Akthttx  Maoux, 
Award*  Chairman. 

In  presenting  the  society's  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  to  Dr.  Mays,  Mr.  Maglll  read 
the  following  citation: 

To   Benjamin   Elijah   Mats 

In  1940,  on  assuming  the  presidency  of 
Morehouse  College,  some  of  the  trustees  of 
that  Institution,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
operating  a  college  with  an  enrollment  of 
Just  over  300  In  a  war-time  economy,  were 
In  favor  of  closing  Morehouse  for  the  dura- 
tion, and  you  decided  that  to  close  "The 
candle  In  the  dark"  would  be  a  catastrophic 
blow  to  the  progress  of  your  race,  so  Instead, 
against  all  odds,  you  decided  to  keep  It  open. 

During  the  1940-1967  period,  enrollment 
Increased  from  300  to  Ita  present  level  of  Just 
under  1.000  students.  In  1940  Morehouse  had 
23  full-time  faculty  members,  two  of  whom 
had  earned  PhD  degrees.  Morehouse  presently 
has  6S  fu:i-tlme  professors,  more  than  half  of 
whom  hold  doctorates. 

Tou  are  the  author  of  the  following  state- 
ment. "I  am  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
a  teacher  Is  a  better  teacher  because  he  holds 
an  MA,  BD,  ot  PhD  degree.  I  am  not  arguing 
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that  a  teacher  U  more  honeet,  or  loves  his 
students  more  dearly  because  he  has  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  I  am  arguing,  however,  that 
less  training  does  not  make  blm  a  better 
teacher  or  a  more  honest  man.  There  U  no 
virtue  in  an  aoademlcally  weak  faculty."  Dur- 
ing the  1940-1967  period  the  floor  space  of 
Morehouse  Increased  three-fold,  land  area 
doubled,  and  the  market  value  of  Its  endow- 
ment rose  six-fold.  Morehouse's  1940  budget 
was  $130,000  and  the  money  spent  from  all 
sources  In  ti»e   1967  pertod  was  Just  under 

•  Q  QQQ  000. 

Twenty  coUegee  now  have,  or  have  had. 
Morehouse  graduates  as  their  presidents.  One 
alumnus  was  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  another 
was  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  countless  alvminl  have  distin- 
guished themselves  throughout  the  world. 
You  have  served  your  country  and  yoxir 
church  In  posts  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. Twenty-three  honorary  degrees  are 
but  a  slight  Indication  of  the  high  regard  In 
which  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
country  hold  you. 

But  without  a  question  the  sign  post  oi 
your  success  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars, 
or  square  feet,  or  honorary  degrees  received, 
or  posU  held  with  distinction,  but  rather  the 
quality,  and  character,  and  Integrity,  and 
hlgh-mlndedness  of  the  graduates  of  More- 
house College.  Just  as  we  Judge  parents  by 
their  children,  so  are  you  Judged  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  alumni  of  the  great  institution 
which  you  so  ably  guided  for  twenty-seven 
years. 

Never  has  so  much  been  achieved  with  so 
little  and  against  such  great  odds.  In  all 
humbleness  this  organization  salutes  and 
commends  you  with  the  wish  that  the  great- 
est tribute  which  could  be  paid  you  would 
be  for  young  men  and  young  women  of  both 
races  to  emulate  the  example  which  you  In 
your  life  have  set. 

Abthuk  Maoill, 
AuMrds  Chairman. 


In  accepting  their  awards.  Dr.  Black- 
well  and  Dr.  Mays  spoke  of  our  coimtry's 
needs  for  quality  education  and  racial 
harmony.  Believing  that  their  addresses 
will  enlighten  and  inspire  Members  of 
Congress  and  citizens  generally,  I  in- 
clude them  here  as  extensions  of  my 
remarks: 

Otm  Most  Precious  Resource 
(By  Gordon  W.  Blackwell) 
Certainly  I  am  honored  by  this  award. 
Being  cognizant  of  the  caliber  of  those  who 
have  been  so  recognized  In  the  past,  I  am 
deeply  appreciative.  I  hope  too  that  I  am 
sufficiently  humble  because  In  your  selec- 
tions this  year — ^more  than  honoring  two 
particular  men — I  believe  you  have  chosen 
to  give  recognition  to  the  cmclal  Importance 
of  colleges  and  universities.  For,  alter  all.  It 
Is  to  these  Institutions  that  Dr.  Mays  and  I 
have  devoted  the  most  of  our  energies. 

Along  the  pipelines  that  come  from  Texas 
and  Oklahoma,  It  Is  necessary  to  have  pump- 
ing stations  every  few  miles.  Even  when  the 
oil  goes  downhill  It  will  not  go  by  itself;  It's 
too  sluggUh.  A  civilization  is  like  that.  With- 
out conscious  propulsion.  It  becomes  stag- 
nant. Without  thoughtful  and  sometimes 
sacrlflclal  effort  by  the  people,  a  civilization 
can  lose  Its  standards  of  beauty,  right,  and 
truth:  art  and  music  become  mere  decora- 
tion; philosophy  and  religion  become  sophis- 
try and  speculation;  and  science  becomes 
only  technology.  Then  man  Is  the  prisoner  of 
his  appetites  and  his  Ignorance.  We  need 
colleges  and  universities  to  encourage  the 
development  of  new  ideas  and  standards,  as 
well  as  to  communicate  the  trviths  of  the 
ages.  As  Elton  Trueblood  has  put  it,  "The 
college  U  an  alternative  to  triviality." 

Here  in  the  Piedmont,  with  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  colleges  and  universities,  we  are  lo- 
cated In  what  I  believe  to  be  the  heart  of 
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the    new.    the    ever    new.    the    forever    new 
South— a  term  that  has  become  a  cUch*  In 
technicolor.  Old  paths  from  everywhere  now 
run  Into  the  freeways  as  the  region  moves 
at   a  dizzying  pace.  The  modernity  of  our 
urban  architecture  soars  high  al>ove  the  old 
white    columns   of    the   land.    As   Jonathan 
Daniels  has  pointed  out.  we  have  suffered 
long  enough   from   the   caricature   and   the 
calumny  about  us,  and  from  the  romanticism 
and  nostalgia  of  our  own  making.  Our  boot- 
straps are  torn  from  our  tugging  on  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  South  appears  to  be  rapidly 
entering  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
Education  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  crucial 
of  man's  Institutions  In  this  movement  Into 
the  mainstream.  For  education  can  raise  the 
quality  of  human  resources  through  the  de- 
veloped capacities,  motivations,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people.  It  can  be  a  direct  influ- 
ence m  determining  the  kinds  of  Industries 
which  develop  In  a  region.  Furthermore,  re- 
search   In    university    laboratories    provides 
much  of  the  basic  knowledge  out  of  which 
come    technological    developments.    Indeed, 
through  service  to  people  and  communities, 
higher  education  can  provide  the  single  most 
vital  thrust  In  regional  development. 

We  must.  then,  consider  quality  higher 
education  as  an  Investment  In  human  re- 
sources as  It  upgrades  the  capabilities  of  a 
people.  In  a  maturing  economy  such  as  we 
have  In  the  South,  by  raising  the  abilities  of 
the  labor  force  education  can  hasten  the 
trends  which  are  changing  the  employment 
mix.  These  occupational  trends  Include  a 
decreasing  proportion  of  the  labor  market 
employed  In  goods-producing  Industries  and 
a  higher  proportion  In  professional,  technical, 
and  service  Industries  where  higher  levels  of 
education  are  required.  At  the  same  time  au- 
tomation Is  reducing  the  proportion  of  work- 
ers In  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  Jobs.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  those  In  technical  and  pro- 
fessional occupations  have  some  college  work. 
Particularly  are  we  seeing  a  rapid  Increase 
in  scientific  and  engineering  employment. 

In  other  words,  with  a  greater  emphasis 
upon  white  collar  than  upon  blue  collar  Jobs 
In  the  Piedmont  area,  the  role  of  education 
m  upgrading  workers  becomes  Increasingly 
Important  and  demanding.  This  effort  by 
education  must  be  viewed  as  an  Investment. 
Theodore  W.  Schultz,  economist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  pointed  out  that  In- 
vestment is  "the  formation  of  capital, 
whether  in  the  form  of  material  things  or  In 
human  capabilities."  In  stimulating  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  a  region  we  must  make 
policy  choices  among  Investment  opportuni- 
ties, including  education.  Not  until  we  come 
to  understand  that  support  of  education 
mxist  be  viewed  as  an  investment,  not  a  con- 
sumption item,  will  we  utilize  education 
wisely  In  regional  development.  Among  other 
perspectives,  education  must  be  evaluated 
as  capital  formation  which  contributes  to 
economic  growth. 

Wherever  the  levels  of  both  education  and 
Income  are  relatively  low,  as  In  the  South, 
the  return  on  Inevstment  In  education  is 
high  In  other  words,  a  mUllon  doUars  In- 
vested in  education  in  the  Piedmont  area 
will  currently  vleld  greater  returns  than  If 
the  Investment  were  made  in  New  York  or 
California. 

You  are  famlUar  with  the  figures  for  vari- 
ation m  average  lifetime  Income  according 
to  level  of  education.  For  men  aged  25 
through  64  with  less  than  eight  years  of  ele- 
mentary school,  the  expectation  is  $106,449; 
for  those  with  four  years  of  high  school, 
$215  487;  and  for  those  with  four  or  more 
years  of  college.  $366,990.  Thus,  education 
more  than  triples  the  lifetime  earning  abil- 
ity of  a  college  graduate  as  compared  with 
an  elementary  school  dropout.  Quoting  Pro- 
fessor Schulte  again:  "When  a  person  Im- 
proves his  capability.  It  represents  an  Invest- 
ment in  human  capital.  Such  an  Investment 
always  entails  costs;   when  It  enhances  the 
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future  earnings  of  the  person  these  earnings 
are  the  returns  to  what  has  been  invested." 
He  makes  the  point  that  human  capital  has 
become  increasingly  Important  In  our  tech- 
nologically advanced  economy  and  that  the 
rate  of  rettim  on  investment  In  human 
beings  has  been  higher  than  that  on  Invest- 
ment In  non-human  capital. 

But,  you  say.  higher  education  Is  certainly 
much  more  than  an  economic  Investment  in 
people.  What  about  the  values  of  having 
educated  mothers,  educated  neighbors.  Im- 
proved race  relations,  reduction  of  poverty 
accompanied  by  reduction  In  delinquency 
and  crime?  What  about  the  social  and  cul- 
tural values  of  education?  Does  not  educa- 
tion Increase  the  range  of  human  choice  In 
our  dynamic  society?  And.  of  course,  the  an- 
swer to  all  these  questions  Is  definitely 
"Yes." 

In  light  of  this  crucial  Importance  of  col- 
leges and  unlverslOes,  It  is  not  surprising 
that  American  higher  education  is  In  the 
midst  of  a  development  which  surely  would 
have  staggered  the  imagination  of  the  lead- 
ers m  the  last  century.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  serious  problems  in  our  nation,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  op- 
portunity. But  It  Is  also  true,  and  we  have 
been  prone  to  forget  this  In  the  recent  phase 
of  self-flagellation,  that  we  have  broadened 
educational  opportunity  at  an  astounding 
rate  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

This  development  has  come  about  both  be- 
cause we  can  afford  It  and  because  we  need 
It.  We  can  afford  It  because  of  the  Increases 
In  productivity,  which  make  possible  for 
young  men  and  women  a  later  entry  Into  the 
labor  pool,  as  well  as  an  earlier  retirement 
for  the  older  people.  We  need  it  because,  as 
I  have  already  noted,  the  requlremente  for 
productive,  personally  satisfying  participa- 
tion in  our  society  are  changing;  what  agri- 
cultural skill  was  to  our  forefathers  and  in- 
dustrial skill  to  our  fathers,  intellectual  skill 
is  to  our  children. 

Some  decades  ago.  the  Intellectual  leader- 
ship of  our  nation  was  coming  largely  from 
twenty  or  so  universities.  Most  of  them  were 
private  institutions.  These  elite  schools  pro- 
duced nearly  all  of  the  leaders  In  the  learned 
professions,  the  research  scholars  and  scien- 
tists, the  shapers  of  thought  and  policy. 

Twenty  years  from  now  our  country  will 
need  several  hundred  universities  and  col- 
leges of  genuine  quality— both  public  and 
private — whose  primary  responsibilities  will 
be  threefold :  education  for  leadership,  active 
pursuit  of  research  and  creative  efforts,  and 
provision  of  supporting  services  which  will 
be  diffused  throughout  society.  These  several 
hundred  institutions  of  top  rank  will  com- 
prise less  than  ten  percent  of  all  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  though  they  will  certainly 
have  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  students. 
The  point  Is  that  they  will  constitute  a  spe- 
cialized group,  performing  a  crucial  part  of 
the  higher  education  effort. 

Among  these  Institutions,  the  colleges  will 
have  one  big  advantage,  that  of  relatively 
small  size  so  that  the  himian  dimensions  of 
education  can  be  preserved.  For  example,  at 
Furman  with  1900  students  we  have  only  now 
reached  what  we  believe  to  be  that  Impre- 
cise, minimum  critical  size  for  a  diversified, 
intellectually  stimulating  campus  with  eco- 
nomical operation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  allow 
Purman  to  approach  the  also  imprecise  point 
at  which  an  institution  becomes  so  mon- 
strous as  to  lose   its  cohesion. 

The  size  limitation  of  the  college,  however, 
will  accentuate  the  hard  choices  which  such 
institutions  face.  We  and  other  similar  col- 
leges will  fulflU  our  proper  role  only  if  we 
realize  that  no  one  college  can  do  everything. 
Each  must  keep  all  of  its  basic  programs  :.t 
least  at  a  respectable  level  of  acceptability 
and  m\ist  have  some  programs  which  arc 
truly  superior.  For  each  individual  institu- 
tion    Its    o*'n    ijeaks    of    excellence— high 
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•iKHicb  for  aU  th«  world  to  m« — will  d«p«Kl 
on  lU  hUtoncAi  (l«valo(>in«at,  comm unity 
and  raclonal  neadi.  and  faculty  Mrcnctb  and 
tntarwta. 

But  a^indt'"'^  procrama  of  quality  ar«  not 
sufllctent.  Tb«rt  la  an  avw  praaant  danc«r 
that  our  collegea  and  unlTanltlaa  wUl  not 
relau  meaningfully  to  the  needa  of  the  ra- 
glon.  Many  of  them  are  In  tba  words  of  Jona- 
than Dantela.  Juat  up  the  bill  from  our  vUeat 
sluma  or  jiist  acroaa  the  broomaedge  from 
the  cabin  where  the  old  door  han^s  on  one 
hlnce.  We  have  etood  too  aloof  from  theae 
problema.  both  as  Inatltutlons  and  as  indl* 
vlduals.  We  have  dared  to  be  Irrelevant!  But 
all  this  muat  change.  We  must  take  an  active 
part  In  helping  the  region  develop  sound 
policy  so  that  rapid  urbanisation  will  result 
not  in  blight  and  deapalr  but  In  hope  and 
opportunltlea  for  humane  living. 

Finally,  we  can  no  longer  neglect  statewide 
planning  and  coordination  In  higher  educa- 
tion. There  needa  to  be  Increased  voluntary 
cooperation  between  tnstlttrtlons  of  similar 
type,  resulting  In  strengthened  programs 
and  more  economical  operation.  Furthermore, 
each  state — South  Carolina,  for  example — 
should  d^ermlne  the  most  desirable  Instltu- 
tloaal  mtr-to  maximize  Its  contributions 
through  higher  education.  At  each  Institu- 
tion, public  and  private,  the  proper  student 
mix  by  level — lower  division,  upper  division, 
graduate — must  be  determined  as  part  of  the 
statewide  plan.  The  State,  In  Its  planning, 
should  give  careful  nurture  to  private  institu- 
tions because  of  their  current  and  potential 
contributions.  As  part  of  this  coordtnr^tton. 
admlaalon  and  retention  standards  should  b« 
published  by  all  Institutions  In  order  to  help 
prospective  students  distribute  themselves 
appropriately  thnmghout  such  a  diversified 
system. 

In  summary,  my  prof>oaltton  Is  simple  and 
direct.  Toung  people  constitute  our  moat 
precious  resource.  In  today's  world,  higher 
education  Is  required  to  enable  many  of  them 
to  make  tbelr  maximum  contribution.  There 
must  be  a  minority  of  institutions  of  first 
rank  to  educate  leaders.  Furthermore,  support 
of  education  muat  be  looked  upon  as  capital 
formation  which  contributes  to  regional 
growth.  In  this  great  undertaking  there  Is  no 
place  for  unnecessary  duplication  and  waste- 
ful competition  between  Institutions.  State- 
wide planning  and  coordination  are  required 
to  assure  the  optimum  functioning  of  all 
Institutions. 

It  U  for  these  reaaona.  then,  that  I  say 
again  It  la  heart  warming  that  those  respon- 
sible have  seen  fit  tonight  to  recognize  the 
Importance  to  our  society  ot  the  higher 
learning. 

Tm  PaoPLH  HsTB  OarvKN  Ms  Otr 

(By  Benjamin  E.  Mays) 
I  may  not  have  done  much  In  theae  three 
•core  years  and  ten.  I  may  not  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  uplift  of  mankind.  But  If  I 
have  contributed  anything  at  all.  I  am  In 
debt  to  the  people.  The  people  have  driven 
me  on.  Without  them.  I  would  be  nothing.  My 
mother  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She  was 
born  during  the  ClvU  War.  My  father  could 
read  printing  fairly  well,  but  be  couldn't  read 
handwriting.  He  was  born  in  1866.  nine  yeara 
before  the  close  of  the  ClvU  War. 

When  I  was  born,  there  waan't  much  going 
for  me  nor  for  the  Negro  in  the  United  Statea. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  my  oldest  sister.  I  had 
learned  my  alphabet,  could  read  a  bit  and 
could  count  to  a  hundred  when  I  entered 
the  one-room,  four-months  school  at  the  age 
of  six.  Some  of  the  people  who  drove  me  oo 
even  at  six  years  old  were  those  who  entered 
with  me,  many  older  than  I,  who  did  not 
know  their  alphabets,  and  could  not  read  or 
c?unt.  They  and  the  teacher  thought  I  was 
exceptional.  The  teacher  spread  the  news  at 
cuurch  on   the  second  Sunday  that  I 
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gifted.  The  church  people  thought  I  was 
smart.  Theae  people  in  their  comments  about 
me  helped  to  drive  me  oo  at  the  tender  age 
of  sis. 

When  I  was  eight  or  nine.  I  "spoke  my 
piece"  on  Children's  Day  at  the  church,  re- 
citing the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Ooepel  ot 
Matthew.  After  all  these  years.  I  can  stUl 
see  and  hear  the  reaction  of  the  crowd.  Men 
stamped  their  feet,  women  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  tlie  whole  audience  clapped 
their  bands  loudly.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
were  poor,  and  no  one  in  my  family  bad  any- 
thing, and  that  Negroee  were  generally  badly 
treated  In  my  early  years.  It  was  predicted 
by  the  people  in  the  church  and  In  the  com- 
munity that  "Bennie"  would  go  far  In  the 
world.  Although  too  young  to  reason  It  out 
weU.  I  felt  that  I  was  obligated  to  make  their 
predictions  came  true.  How.  I  did  not  know. 
The  confidence  the  rather  unschooled  people 
In  my  church  had  In  me.  and  the  faith  the 
fifth  grade  pastor  had  in  me,  motivated  me 
beyond  measure.  I  felt  I  could  not  let  the 
people  down.  As  I  moved  away  from  them, 
I  felt  tbelr  eyes  were  upon  me. 

The  years  passed;  and  I  wae  nineteen  years 
old  before  I  could  stay  In  school  more  than 
four  months  out  of  the  year.  When  finally 
I  could  renxain  in  school  for  the  whole  nine- 
month  term,  and  eventually  graduated  as 
valedictorian  of  my  class  from  the  high 
school  department  of  South  Carolina  State 
College  In  Orangsburg.  my  host  of  wltneseea 
bad  greatly  Increased.  By  then  there  were 
not  only  the  people  In  the  county  church  In 
Greenwood  County  and  my  parents  who  ex- 
pected me  to  do  well,  but  the  faculty  and 
friends  at  State  College  also  seemed  to  expect 
much  of  me.  I  had  no  money.  My  father  waa 
a  renter  and  never  owned  any  land.  I  had 
nothing  but  a  determined  will,  a  strong  body, 
and  an  Insatiable  desire  to  get  an  education 
and  to  be  somebody  worthwhile.  I  could  see 
no  way  to  accomplish  theee  things;  but  the 
eyes  of  the  people  at  Zion  Church,  and  now 
my  frlenda  in  Orangeburg,  drove  me  on. 

The  people  continued  to  drive  me  on.  Be- 
ing desirous  of  competing  with  men  of  other 
ethnic  and  racial  groups  in  order  that  I 
might  test  my  mental  ability,  despite  untold 
handicaps  and  many  crlppUiig  circumstances 
I  found  my  way  to  Bates  College  In  Lewlston, 
Idalne.  The  competition  waa  keen  and  the 
weather  was  cold.  My  first  winter  out  of 
South  Carolina,  the  first  year  I  was  In  Maine, 
the  temperature  dropped  to  44  below  sero. 
I  say  Jokingly  now,  but  with  an  element  of 
truth  in  It.  that  my  feet  got  cold  In  Maine 
In  1917  and  they  haven't  been  warm  sincel 
As  proof  of  this,  I  have  on  two  pairs  of  socks 
now! 

Beaevlng  that  Ood  waa  no  respecter  of 
person,  aiid  that  all  groups  are  potentially 
equal.  I  wanted  to  compete  with  men  other 
than  Negroes.  At  Bates  College  I  received  the 
reassurance  that  I  needed.  I  knew  that  my 
parents,  the  people  In  my  county  church  and 
the  people  In  Orangeburg  were  expecting  me 
to  do  well.  Many  eyes  were  upon  me,  for  so 
few  Negroes  in  Greenwood  County  had  the 
opportunity  to  further  their  educations.  The 
people  were  still  driving  me  on. 

I  did  well  at  Batea.  I  won  a  prize  in  public 
speaking,  served  as  president  of  three  college 
organlsatk>ns,  took  part  In  dramatics,  was 
electad  CUas  Day  Orator  by  my  class,  gradu- 
ated with  honors  and  waa  finally  elected 
to  memberahip  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  To  me, 
theee  sucoeeaea  ware  not  mine  alone  but  be- 
longed to  tba  people  who  had  driven  me  on. 
All  down  the  line,  they  had  encouraged  me. 
not  with  money  but  with  words  of  cheer  and 
goodwill.  I  am  sure  I  might  have  yielded  to 
many  temptations  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  knew  I  could  not  afford  to  let  the 
people  down.  All  through  my  life,  the  people 
have  driven  me  on.  I  have  wanted  to  live 
up  to  their  expectations  of  me. 
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As  I  moved  on  to  do  graduate  work  at 
the  Unlvanlty  of  Chicago,  my  boa*  of  wlt- 
neeeee  had  increased  even  more.  Tba  Batea 
CoUege  professors,  my  friends  and  class- 
mates at  the  College,  all  bad  expressed  the 
beUef  that  I  would  make  It  in  Ufa.  I  had 
a  larger  audience  now.  But  above  all,  the 
prayera  of  my  untutored  mother  were  con- 
stant and  continuing.  She  believed  Ood 
would  ansvMr  her  prayers  In  my  behalf. 

So,  the  years  rolled  on;  and  I  earned  both 
the  A.M.  and  the  Ph  D  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Theee  suooessee  meant  to 
me  a  mandate  from  the  people  all  the  way 
from  South  Carolina  to  Maine  and  from 
Maine  to  the  University  of  Chicago  which 
sold  "do  not  let  ua  down." 

Many  honors  have  come  my  way.  Blany 
honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  upon 
me.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
tlie  opportunity  to  travel  In  North  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  I  have  represented 
my  government  and  religious  organizations 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  All  of  theae  things 
have  placed  me  in  the  debt  of  the  people. 
I  have  no  right  to  be  unduly  proud,  because 
I  am  what  the  people  have  made  me.  I  can 
never  repay  the  people  for  what  they  have 
done  for  me  and  for  what  they  have  meant 
to  me. 

In  fact,  every  man  who  does  anything 
worthwhile  and  who  achieves  any  success  in 
life  owes  a  debt  to  the  people.  No  man  Is  an 
Island  unto  himself.  The  politician  who  wins 
an  election  owes  his  victory  to  the  people 
who  believed  In  him.  The  business  man  who 
makes  a  profit  owes  It  to  the  people  who  buy 
his  product.  The  painter  can  be  called  great 
only  by  the  people.  The  greatest  singer  Isn't 
great  without  the  acclaim  of  the  people.  The 
people  make  us  what  we  are. 

I  thought  now  that  I  have  reached  three 
score  and  ten  I  would  l>e  through  with  being 
obligated  to  the  people  for  what  they  have 
done  for  me.  But  tonight,  here  you  come,  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management, 
with  your  fine  honor,  thus  placing  me  deeper 
in  the  people's  debt.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
this  Award  here  In  my  home  state,  not  far 
from  Bpworth  Poet  Office  where  I  was  bom. 
Whether  I  deserve  the  honor  of  being  con- 
sidered one  of  South  Carolina's  dlsUngulshed 
sons,  I  cannot  say.  I  accept  your  Judgment. 
I  have  tried  to  give  a  good  account  of  the 
State  In  every  part  of  this  nation  and  In  the 
world  at  large.  Tour  honoring  me  here  to- 
night Is  a  gratifying  and  a  humbling  ex- 
perience. I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  the  great  Negro  poet,  when 
he  said: 

"Mere  human  strength  may  sUnd  Ul  for- 
tune's frown; 

So  I  prevailed,  for  human  strength  Is  mine; 

But  from  the  awful  throes  of  great  renown. 

Naught  can  protect  me  save  a  strength 
divine. 

Help  me,  O  Lord,  In  this  my  trembling 
cause; 

I  acorn  men's  curses,  but  I  dread  applause  I" 

I  assure  you,  I  shall  not  relax  In  my  ad- 
vancing years,  but  will  still  let  the  people 
drive  me  on.  How  can  I  relax?  As  long  as  our 
soldiers  are  dying  in  Vietnam  for  a  cause  still 
unclear.  I  cannot  relax.  As  long  as  half  of  the 
people  of  the  earth  are  starving,  are  Illiterate, 
and  have  diseased  bodies,  I  cannot  have  peace 
of  mind.  I  am  no  better  than  they.  As  long  as 
there  are  millions  In  this  great  country  of 
ours  living  below  the  poverty  line.  I  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  my  comfort.  Aa  long  as  the 
gap  between  black  and  white  seems  to  be 
widening,  I  can  have  no  peace  of  mind.  All 
of  us  are  under  orders  from  Ood  to  do  our  bit 
to  make  our  community,  our  state,  our  na- 
tion, and  the  world  a  better  place  for  all  of 
us  to  live.  Whatever  our  station  In  life  may 
be.  we  are  no  better  than  our  fellows.  Eu- 
gene Debs  was  not  wholly  In  error  when  he 
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said,  in  essence:  "As  long  as  there  U  a  lower 
class  I  am  in  It.  As  long  as  there  Is  a  criminal 
element,  I  am  of  it.  As  long  as  there  Is  a  man 

In  Jail,  I  am  not  free. " 


TEXTILE  QUOTAS  COULD  HURT 
SOYBEAN  MARKETS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE8 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 
Mr  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
world's  leading  trading  naUon.  what  we 
do  during  this  session  of  Congress  may 
weU  establish  the  pattern  of  trade  for 
the  decade  to  come.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  leadership  and  diplo- 
macy to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  trade 
expansion  and  lead  the  world  to  a  greater 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Or  we  can  succumb  to 
the  age-old  remedy  of  building  a  tariff 
wall  and  retreating  behind  it. 

Now  that  the  obstecles  are  formida- 
ble—the   bugle    of    retreat    has    been 

soimded.  .  ^    r,    v,    ^ 

Our  patience  is  being  tried.  Soybean 
producers  in  my  district  and  in  those 
of  the  districts  of  other  Congressmen 
m  more  than  20  other  leading  soybean- 
producing  States  are  deeply  disappointed 
in  the  European  Common  Market  tax 
proposal.  It  calls  for  a  tax  of  $60  per  ton 
on  most  vegetable  oils  and  $30  per  ton 
for  oUseed.  cake,  and  meal.  These  taxes 
would  add  the  equivalent  of  35  to  40 
percent  ad  valorem  Import  duty  on  our 
principal  trade  item,  soybean  meal.  Its 
Impact  would  affect  about  450  to  500  mil- 
lion dollars  in  U.S.  exports.  This  tax  is 
being  proposed  by  the  community  to 
solve  its  unfortunate  dairy  surplus. 

The  UJ3.  Government  has  protested 
this  proposal  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  and  has  reiterated  on  a  nurnber 
of  occasions  that  action  of  this  kmd 
would  substantially  damage  U.S.  trade 
and  would  bring  swift  counteraction,  in- 
cluding reteliation,  to  restore  the  balance 
of  trade. 

This  action  I  subscribe  to  for  I  feel  it 
Is  decidedly  in  the  national  interest.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a  substantial  part 
of  a  half-billlon-doUar  annual  market 
which  shows  promise  of  further  growth 
without  taking  suitable  retaliatory 
—  action. 

We  must  be  certain  to  make  the  com- 
munity realize  that  creating  a  new  prob- 
lem to  solve  an  existing  one  is  not  a 
constructive  way  out  of  the  dairy  sur- 
plus Impasse.  Their  idea  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  vegetable  oils  which  compete 
with  animal  fats  such  as  butter,  at  the 
same  time  introducing  some  form  of  con- 
sumer subsidy  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
Increased  butter  consumption. 

Furthermore,  the  EEC  proposal  would 
increase  the  cost  of  protein  feeds.  mairUy 
soybeans,  thus  shifting  a  major  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  solution  of  the  dairy  sur- 
plus problem  from  the  Common  Market 
finance     ministries    to    the    American 
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fanner.  This  we  cannot  and   will  not 
accept. 

When  I  was  in  Bonn,  Germany,  re- 
cenUy.  I  warned  Finance  Minister  Franz 
Josef  Strauss  that  the  proposed  tax 
might  trigger  retaUatlon  in  unfortunate 
forms  He  promised  me  his  opposition, 
but  new  factors— like  the  textile  quotas- 
could  cause  reevaluation. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  the  success  of  our 
diplomatic  offensive  on  this  front,  but 
while  the  battle  is  being  waged,  we  should 
be  certain  to  take  no  action  which  would 
Impair  chances  for  success. 

Yes  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  about 
to  embark  on  an  action  which  will  turn 
possible  success  into  almost  certain  fail- 
ure That  action  Is  a  possible  approach 
on  textiles  now  contemplated  at  the 
White  House  level.  In  his  February  6 
press  conference.  President  Nixon  said: 
Exploratory  discussions  have  taken  place 
and  will  be  taking  place  with  major  couii- 
trles  involved  to  see  If  we  can  handle  this 
on  a  volunteer  basis  rather  than  having  to 
eo  to  a  legislation  which  would  impose  quo- 
tas and  I  think  would  turn  back  the  clock 
in  our  objective  to  achieve  freer  trade. 


The  President  was  referring  to  the 
textUe  situation  which  he  characterized 
as  "a  special  problem  which  has  caused 
very  great  distress  In  certain  parts  of 
this  country,  and  to  a  great  number  of 
wage  earners,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
operate  our  textile  facilities." 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  true  there  have  been 
serious  dislocations  within  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  that  there  have  been  Amer- 
ican workers  thrown  out  of  Jobs  and  tex- 
tUe facilities  that  have  been  forced  to 
close  However,  the  overaU  condition  oi 
the  U.S.  textile  industry  appears  to  be 
healthy.  In  fact,  the  other  side  of  the 
textile  story  as  reported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Importers  Association  is  that  prof- 
its in  the  textile  Industry  more  than 
doubled  from  1961  to  1968  with  an  in- 
crease In  profits  of  35.2  percent  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1968  compared  to 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1967. 

The  same  association  reports  that  for 
the  apparel  Industry,  sales  grew  from 
12  4  blUlon  In  1961  to  almost  20  billion 
in  1968,  an  increase  of  about  60  percent. 
Profits  from  the  apparel  industry  grew 
from  $331  million  In  1961  with  an  esti- 
mated $856  million  in  1968,  an  Increase 
of  about  160  percent.  In  the  first  three 
quarters  of   1968,  profits  were  "P  27.6 
percent  over  the  same  period  In  1967. 
Granted   that   the   Imports   of   some 
categories  of  textiles  are  at  record  lev- 
els—nonetheless, it  appears  that  at  a 
very  minimum,  substantial  elements  of 
the  U.S.  textile  industry  are  enjoying  a 
very  healthy  and  profitable  condition. 
I  wish  onlv  that  U.S.  farmers  enjoyed 
a      profit      position      even      remotely 
comparable. 

Certainly  textile  interests  have  not 
been  neglected  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  1967  the  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  the  cotton  program  actually 
exceeded  the  entire  market  value  of  the 
crop.  The  program,  which  is  still  op- 
ei-atlng,  was  sold  to  Congress  as  neces- 
sai-y  to  Improve  the  competitive  position 
of  cotton  textiles. 
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However,  even  accepting  the  argument 
that  the  U.S.  textile  industry  has  some 
special  problems.  It  would  seem  advisable 
that  they  be  weighed  carefuUy  In  the 
national  interest  rather  than  become  the 
subject  of  an  immediate  approach  to 
the  world  for  a  so-called  voluntary 
agreement  restraining  exports  of  tex- 
tiles to  the  United  States. 

At  this  moment,  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  President  has  appointed  a  special 
trade  represenUtlve.  Furthermore,  plain 
American  horsesense  indicates  that  no 
foreign  counti-y  is  going  to  participate  in 
a  textile  arrangement  without  exacting 
stiff  concessions. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial on  February  7 : 

The  European  Economic  Community  is 
likely  to  demand  the  reciprocal  right  to  im- 
pose a  special  tax  on  oilseed  products,  a 
measure  that  could  Jeopardize  nearly  $600 
minion  of  United  States  soybean  exports. 
In  Japan,  which  is  being  asked  to  lift  import 
quotM  and  loosen  restrictions  on  investment 
by  American  auto  companies,  protectionist 
sentiment  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  U.S.  fanner 
is  being  asked  to  pay  the  price  for  eco- 
nomic adjustment  in  the  textUe  industry, 
thereby  placing  the  great  rich  land 
areas  of  the  Midwest  and  Southwest  m 
jeopardy. 

I  take  the  position  that  by  vigorous 
action,  the  United  States  can  continue 
to  fight  the  battle  for  the  growth  of 
trade  rather  than  restrict  trade  and  that 
this  Is  best  accomplished  by  teking  posi- 
tive aggressive  action  and  not  seeking 
agreements.  , 

Everyone  knows  that  when  you  accept 
a  voluntary  agreement-it  ceases  to  be 
voluntary— it  then  becomes  mandatory. 

On  February  10  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation's  official  newsletter 
quoted  the  president.  Charles  Shuman. 
assaying: 

us  agriculture  wiU  decline  and  decay  »i 
It  is  forced  to  shrink  production  to  the  needs 
of  the  domestic  market.  There  is  no  need  for 
farmers  to  accept  this  fate.  We  have  the  most 
hiehly  diversified  and  moet  efficient  agri- 
cultural production  In  the  world.  Farmers 
and  ranchers  can  compete  In  world  markets. 


Mr  Shuman  went  on  to  say  that  in 
order  to  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
compete  for  world  markets.  Congress 
should  adopt  a  trade  expansion  act 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
pursue  trade  negotiations  designed  to  re- 
duce restrictions  on  world  trade  with 
nation^  which  are  prepared  to  offer  re- 
ciprocal benefits  to  U.S.  exports. 

Future  negotiations  must  not  only  in- 
clude—they  must  emphasize— trade  and 
agricultural  progress. 

Mr.  Shuman  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  opposes  any  attempt  to  set 
agricultural  trade  apart  from  industnal 
trade  and  to  allocate  international  agn- 
cultural  markets  through  the  use  of  m- 
temational  commodity  agreements 

On  the  same  basis  I  think  we  should 
oppose  international  agreements  whether 
labeled  as  voluntary  or  not,  which  tend 
to  allocate  industrial  markets. 

At  ».his  moment,  the  new  administra- 
tion is  contemplating  the  possible  reduc- 
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tion  In  the  piice-sumwrt  level  for  soy- 
beans. Reasons  for  the  likely  reductions 
are  to  dlscoarase  overproduction,  but 
also  to  make  soybeans  more  competlttye 
In  overseas  markets  where  soybean  oil 
must  compete  with  other  sources  of  veg- 
etable oils. 

So  at  a  time  when  soybean  farmers — 
most  of  -Miem  in  agreement  are  about  to 
make  a  painful  adjustment — why  should 
the  US.  textile  Industry  be  protected 
against  adjustments  which  will  Improve 
Its  competitive  position? 

In  the  long  run.  I  feel  the  US.  textile 
Industry  will  be  more  prosperous  and 
will  provide  more  Jobs  for  American  wage 
earners  If  It  Is  not  encumbered  by  so- 
called  voluntary  International  agree- 
ment than  If  It  now  succumbs  to  the 
easy  temptation  of  gaining  momentary 
advantage  through  such  course  of  action. 

I  now  call  to  your  attention  a  publica- 
tion Issued  by  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Agricultural  Extension  Service 
called  Ue  Protectionist  Mood  In  Mid- 
west Agricultural  Trade.  This  publica- 
tion was  developed  by  the  North  Central 
Public  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Trade. 

In  Its  analysis  of  "the  consequences  of 
protection,"  this  publication  concludes 
that: 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  consequence  of 
increasing  protection  is  th*':  foreign  nations 
usually  retaliate  by  Increasing  their  tarUTs 
and  other  trade  barriers  against  the  product* 
of  the  protecting  nation.  One  reason  that 
world  trade  volume  decllnoKl  almost  50  per 
cent  In  the  thirties  was  that  the  depression- 
Induced  tarUr  Increases  of  the  United  States 
were  met  by  retaliatory  tarliT  hikes  In  other 
nations.  Their  bikes  led  to  another  round  of 
tariff  Increases  and  more  retaliation.  This 
action  and  reaction  Intensified  and  pro- 
longed the  worldwide  slunip  In  economic 
activity. 

Today  many  of  our  foreign  customers,  es- 
pecially those  In  Western  Europe  already 
operating  complex,  non-tariff  trade  restric- 
tions that  Umlt  our  potential  export  volume. 
They  do  It  mainly  to  protect  their  own  farm- 
ers from  Internal  competition.  It  would  take 
only  a  modest  tightening  of  these  restric- 
tions to  deeply  cut  Into  US.  farm  exports. 

When  one  nation  retaliates  against  an- 
other, the  burden  of  reprisal  falls  on  Indus- 
tries and  sectors  other  than  the  one  that 
gains  the  initial  .irotectlon  Unfortunately, 
the  protecting  nation  cannot  select  the  sec- 
tors that  wUl  take  the  counter  blow.  This 
Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  retaliatory. 
But  usually  the  revenge  will  fall  on  export 
Industries  that  generally  are  among  the  most 
•Aelant  In  the  country.  So  more  Jobs  may 
be  lost  and  more  resources  Idle  from  the  re- 
taliatory effect  that  have  been  sustained  by 
the  protection. 

So.  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  bat- 
tle to  offset  the  attempt  by  the  EEC  to 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  one  of  our  great- 
est sources  of  renewable  wealth — agri- 
culture. While  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
this  battle,  we  should  not  compromise 
our  capability  to  win  by  asking  for  a 
concession  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary 
textile  agreement. 

By  asking  for  this  concession,  we  limit 
our  offensive  action  and  invite  the  world 
to  name  Its  price — and  from  experience 
you  and  I  know  that  when  the  United 
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states  Is  asked  by  the  world  to  pay  a 
price — that  price  Is  frightfully  high. 

So  I  call  upon  the  President  when  he 
journeys  to  Europe  on  his  Important 
mission  not  to  make  commitments  on  a 
voluntary  textile  agreement — in  order 
not  to  compromise  the  action  of  those 
who  fight  against  soybean  taxes  in  the 
Common  Market  and  certainly  not  to 
jeopardize  negotiations  in  Japan  aimed 
at  market  liberalization  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Japan,  incidentally.  Is  this  Nation's 
leading  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
duction. While  the  past  administration 
was  unsuccessful  in  Its  yearend  attempt 
to  gain  liberalization  for  U.S.  farmers  in 
that  market — there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  new  administration  will  be  more 
successful.  But  why  should  this  poesibll- 
Ity  be  jeopardized  by  first  asking  for 
restrictions  which  might  well  trigger  re- 
taliation. 

Consequently,  it  appears  to  me  there 
Is  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose 
by  rushing  Into  a  textile  agreement.  I 
call  upon  the  administration  to  carefully 
weigh  the  matter — to  take  the  time  for 
It  to  be  thoroughly  studied  and  analyzed 
and  reviewed  by  those  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced In  International  trade  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  financial  crisis  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  facing  this 
Nation. 

Certainly  in  the  meantime  the  inter- 
ests of  farmers  in  Illinois  and  through- 
out the  Midwest  should  not  be  scuttled — 
perhaps  never  to  be  retrieved. 


FOUNDATIONS:  TAX-FREE  POLITICS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OV   LOUXSIAIf  A 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OP  RSPRESENTATHntS 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
sons  are  used  as  sacrificial  lambs  for 
$185  per  month  in  a  no- win  war  against 
Communist  aggression — and  tuelr  par- 
ents labor  under  the  highest  taxes  ever 
saddled  on  the  American  people — the 
tax-exempt  Ford  Foundation  has  felt 
Impelled  to  find  "a  suitable  expression  of 
sympathy"  over  the  death  of  a  politician, 
and  has  awarded  eight  of  his  former  po- 
litical staff  members  grants  totaling  over 
1:31.000. 

President  Bundy  would  Justify  this 
featherbedding  maneuver  with  an  alibi 
that  the  grants  are  merely  to  help  "ease 
the  transition  between  public  and  private 
Ufe." 

Just  think  what  $131,000.  or  even  a 
part  of  It.  would  mean  to  any  of  our  dis- 
tricts back  home. 

This  discrimination  in  favor  of  spe- 
cial-interest groups  and  against  the  tax- 
piying  citizen  is  the  reason  I  introduced 
in  the  90th  Congress  and  have  reintro- 
duced House  Resolution  39  to  establish 
a  Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Tax- 
Free  Foundations. 

I  include  several  news  reports  and  the 
text  of  House  Resolution  39,  as  follows: 
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(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Krenlng  Star, 

Feb.  la.  10«9) 
EiOHT  R.  F.  K.  Srarma  Oor  Foao  Foonda- 

TIOM  OSANTS  TOTALINO  $131,060  FOB  TKAVKL 
AND  STOOT 

Eight  former  aide*  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  have  been  awarded  Ford  Foun- 
dation travel  and  study  grants  totaling  (131,- 
069.  records  of  a  House  Small  Business  sub- 
committee showed  today. 

The  subcommittee,  beaded  by  Rep.  Wright 
Patman.  D-Tex..  has  been  Investigating  tax- 
exempt  foundations  for  more  than  eight 
years.  Patman.  who  has  been  at  odds  with 
Ford  Foundation  President  McOeorge  Bundy. 
Is  to  be  the  opening  witness  at  tax  reform 
bearings  beginning  Tuesday  t>efore  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Patman.  David  E. 
Bell,  acting  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  the  awards  to  the  former 
Kennedy  staffers  were  In  line  with  Its  prac- 
tices and  purposes. 

(United  Press  International  said  the  grants 
were  offered  as  part  of  a  program  to  ease  the 
transition  between  public  and  private  life 
for  the  former  staffers.) 

The  recipients  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grants  were  made  were  listed  as: 

Jerry  Bruno,  Kennedy's  chief  advance  man, 
•19.450  for  a  seven-month  study  of  methods 
and  styles  of  national  political  campaigning 
m  the  United  States. 

Joseph  Dolan,  former  administrative  as- 
sistant, $18,566  for  a  six-month  study  of 
teaching  methods,  text  materials  and  other 
writings  used  In  law  school  and  university 
courses  dealing  with  the  lawyer's  role  In  the 
legislative  processes. 

Peter  Edelman,  legislative  assistant,  119.901 
for  a  five-month  study  of  conununlty  de- 
velopment and  social  programs  In  various 
countries  of  Europe,  the  Far  and  Middle  East 
and  Africa,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  participation  of  Individual 
cltlzeits  Is  encouraged  In  planning  and  pol- 
icy making. 

Dall  Forsythe.  staff  assistant,  te.SOO  for  a 
four-month  study  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  participation  by  citleens  In  po- 
litical processes,  especially  In  the  nominating 
processes  of  the  Democratic  party 

Earl  Graves,  staff  assistant,  $19,500  for  a 
six-month  study  of  opportunities  for  black 
citizens  to  engage  In  small  business  In  the 
United  States. 

Thomas  Johnston,  assistant.  $10,190  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  national  or  in- 
ternational newspaper  transmitted  by  tele- 
vision. 

Adam  Wallnsky.  legislative  assistant,  $22.- 
300  for  a  six-month  study  of  conununlty 
self-determination,  self-control  and  self- 
Improvement,  with  special  attention  to  par- 
ticular urban  areas  and  experiments  In  East- 
em  European  countries. 

Frank  Manklewlcz,  press  secretary.  $15,692 
for  studies  of  the  effects  of  Peace  Corps 
community  development  projects  In  Latin 
American  and  Carrlbean  countries. 

Bell  wrote  In  reply  to  questions  by  Pat- 
man that  the  qualifications  of  recipients  had 
been  reviewed  under  the  foundation's  nor- 
mal procedures  and  the  costs  of  their  pro- 
grams calculated  In  the  usual  way. 

"The  only  unusual  feature  of  these  cases 
Is  that  all  of  the  Individuals  were  associated 
with  one  man."  he  said. 

"It  seems  generally  recognized  that  Sen. 
Kennedy  had  gathered  around  him  a  staff  of 
great  ability  and  energy,  a  staff  which  was 
east  adrift  through  Sen.  Kennedy's  sudden 
and  terrible  death. 

"We  believed  that  certain  of  these  men 
qualified  for  the  foundation's  travel  and 
study  awards,  that  their  talents,  through 
service  to  an  important  public  figure,  bad 
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w,^^m  a  BlKnlflcant  contrlbuUon  to  the  Ufe 

W»^^   the   public    well-being  and 

toat  their  collective  association  with  Sen. 
Kennedy  ought  not  to  prevent  recognition 
of  their  individual  promise. 


IFrom  the  Washington  (D^.)  Evening  SUr. 
'  Feb.  20,  1969) 

BUNDT   DEFKNDS   PORD   GRANTS  AS  SHOW   OF 
B.  F.  K.   SYMPATHY 

(By  Shirley  Elder) 
Mrfieorue  Bundy  said  today  that  the  Ford 
Po^da^lon.  Which  he  heads,  was  searching 
for  a  sulUble  expression  of  sympathy  o\er 
t^e  death  o,  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennfy  last 
vplr  When  It  decided  to  award  $131,000  in 
Cel  grant,  to  eight  of  the  senators  lor- 

'"^ese'^were  men  of  special  promise  who 
^^lutlelT.  special  blow,  Bundy  told^e 
H^se  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
!:  nr^blne  Ux-free  foundations.  And  he  said 
he'^felt  the  awards  fit  Ford's  basic  charter 

"'•'The  number  (of  granU)  was  unusual  " 
Bundv  said.  "The  case  was  unusual.  The 
qiamy  Of  the  (Kennedy)  staff  wasunusual. 
And  I  expect  the  result*  to  be  good. 

Rep  John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  com- 
muue's  top  Republican,  as'ced  "whether  we 
haven't  gone  a  Uttle  too  far  in  th  s  area 

Bundv  defined  the  action  as  fully  Justi- 
fied He^s^d  the  "fundamental  P«tf5f°»" 
2^lnst  abuses  Is  the  public  accountability 
of  foundation  expenditures.  .^onts 

Exolalnlag     the     Kennedy     staff     grants 
BundT  taned  with  the  first  of  'ff^  spHng  s 
Two  tragic  deaths,  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Lta.er  King  Jr.  In  AprH^Pord  Pou^**/. 
atlon  officials  discussed  what  to  do  and  ae 
c  d.^  W  continue  a  grant  to  king's  Southern 

Christian  Le«de"*>'P  .^^^^^f  f "Vine  ^°^)l 
SB  000  for  a  compilation  of  the  King  papers- 
'"Cen  Kennedy  was  I'lHed,  Bundy  saUl,  the 
same  questions  were  raised.  There  was 
noTwng^o  offer  the  family  but  sympathy  and 
concern,  he  said.  and.  looking  to  ford  s  long 
urdmon  of  individual  grants  dec  ded  on 
the  eight  awards  to  the  Kennedy  staff. 

He  Lid  the  men  are  unusually  talented. 

dedicated,  devoted  and  concerned  cltlzens- 

"what  were  they  going  to  do?  "  „„„.t 

The  foundation  action  also  won  support 

..  =..,,    Miiovi  rarv    D-N."y.,  who  praised 

I'LTK^ne^y^n  as  '^ncoiLonly  Intelligent 

*^'d  industJlous."  All  served  at  salaries  lower 

«ian  they  could  have  gotten  elsewhere    he 

S  and   an   had   received   lucrative   offers 

after  Kennedy's  death.  rather 

The  grants  were  not  rewards,  but  rather 

assisunce  so  they  could  continue  to  serve 

their  country,  he  said.  ,     , 

Bundr  a  friend  of  the  Kennedy  circle. 
served  as  a  high-level  adviser  to  both  Presi- 
dents Jolin  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Jonn 

'°Bundy  also  told  the  committee  that  a  num- 
ber of  congressmen  and  an  aide  to  fonner 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  received 
r^"  grants  at  various  times.  The  aide.  Joseph 
Califano,  got  $12,000.  he  said. 

Bundy  said  the  congressmen  generally  re- 
ceived travel  grants  to  attend  international 
meetings  or  to  Inspect  urban  centers. 

Rep  James  Burke.  D-Mass..  asked  whether 
such  grants  might  Infiuence  votes  and  de- 
manded the  names  of  all  congressmen  who 
have  accepted  such  money. 

Bundy  said  he  would  supply  them  later. 
Bundy  said  the  grants  are  not  designed  to 
"buy  votes."  He  said  the  projects  are  seen 
as   ''educational"   and   in  the   public   Inter- 

est 

without  waiting  for  specific  questions. 
Bundy  defended  contributions  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  and  others  In  Cleve- 
fand.  Rep.  Wright  Patman.  D-Tex.,  had  sug- 
gSted  a  link  between  the  Cleveland  grants 
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and  the  subsequent  election  of  Carl  B.  Stoker 

"oT'thTgrants  to  CORE  and  others-total- 
in?$475(»^ m  two  years-Bundy  said  vo^r 
P^lstration  was  the  smallest  of  the  programs 
S  Mor^Ver,  he  said,  arrangements  were 
m^'  to  ht^e  a  special  consultant  to  make 
T^t^e  activities  aided  did  not  overlap  into 
anv  actual  political  campaign. 

"We  accepted  our  responsibility  to  help  pa- 
trol that  boundary,"  he  said. 

In  prepared  testimony.  Bundy  said  pro- 
pc^"lsVrestrict  the  stock  foldings  of  foun 
datlons  might  impede  several  social  action 
oroerams  his  institution  Is  considering.  He 
also  s^d  the  proposal  to  limit  found  at  on 
holdings  to  no  more  than  20  P«;>\<=«"\°' "^! 
stock  of  any  one  company  would  have  pre- 
ventod  establishment  of  the  Ford  Foundation 

"^"llThrJlmrwere  imposed  now.  Bundy 
safd  programs  now  under  consideration  by 
^rd  to  Stimulate  business  in  f^ttos  pro- 
^de  jobs  in  the  South  and  assist  construc- 
tion   of    integrated    housing   might   be    im- 

^However  Bundy  told  the  committee,  the 
Po?d  Foundation,  which  is  worth  $3.5  billion 
hnr^s  a^  a  matter  of  "prudent  investment 
Sv"^  reduce  its  holdings  of  Ford  Motor 
^  stoc^to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  firm  s 

total  stock  by  1971.  .  ,,„rt    on  ner- 

When  the  foundation  was  started.  90  per- 
cent of  its  financing  wa.s  a  gift  from  the  auto 

'^"^"v^rdon't  own  more  than  20  percent."  he 
said  but  "this  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
tror  of   the   firm  since   it   Is  in  nonvoting 

'^''''better  guarantee  against  foundations 
eeftlng  too  Involved  in  profit-making  bus  - 
nesse"  would  be  to  set  up  an  independent 
S^^rd  oTtmstees,  rather  than  "a  prohibition 
of  equity   hearings."   Bundy  testified. 

The  investigation  into  tax  exemptions  for 
all  charitable  foundations,  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  House  ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee si  part  Of  a  comprehensive  study  of 

'It'lesl^rdays  session.  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mins  of  Arkansas  said  he  wants  to  explore 
wth  each  foundation  the  Question  of 
Whether  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
tax  breaks  first  were  acquired. 
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documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
m^y  ^^ued  under  the  signature  of  the 
STidrman  of  the  committee  or  any  niember  of 
lh"wmmlttee  designated  by  him  and  may 
be  s^^^by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  Hnii.:e 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  sron  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Con^e^  the^esults  of  its  investigation^  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
I^Tdeer^s  advisable^  Any  ^tich  report  whch 
is  made  when  the  House  is  n°t  »"  ^,fj°" 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


H.  Res.  39 


Resolved.  That  there  is  h^e^y  "^f  "|„^ 
.select  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  oT  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  ^e  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of 
whom  he  Shall  designate  as  chairman^  Any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the^^a^"/ ."^^^ 
ner  in  which  the  original  appointment  v.ss 

""STe  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to^nduc^Tfull  and  complete  investigation 
nnd  study  of  organizations  which  ha\e  been 
t^^tod  exemptions  from  Federal  income 
K  under  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
i^venue  Code  of  1954.  for  the  purpose  of 
dltermming  whether  .^-^^^^  ^^^'^^^^ 
comnlv  with  the  provisions  of  such  section, 
and  wheTher  modification  of  such  provisions 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  by  restoring 
to   taxable   revenue   the    incomes   presently 

"'^Y^he^iiS^  Of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion  the   conWTttee.  or   any   ^"bcommlttee 
t  hpreof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hea^mgs.Ts  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
Thf  nresent    Congress    at    such    times    and 
'p^acerwitmn  the  United  States,  whether  t^e 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad 
journed.  to  hold  such  gearings,  and  to  re 
oulre.  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend 
an^e  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  ccr- 
respondence,    memorandums,    papers,    and 


ISRAEL    TELLS    ARABS    TO    BLOCK 
GUERRILLAS 

HON.  JAmITg.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
SSfs  in  the  RECORD,  I  include  the  fol- 
Swmg  article  from  the  ^Washmgton. 
DC  Evening  Star  of  February  19.  1969. 
The  united  States  moved  quickly  on  sew 
er^fronts  today  to  head  off  Israel  retal ia- 
tlon  for  the  Arab  attack  on  an  El  Al  airliner 
in  Zurich  yesterday.  nenart- 

In  a  strong  statement,  the  State  "eP-'" 
mint  said  that  the  United  States  will  rai^ 
^tWs  general  matter"  at  the  council  meet- 
ing Monday  in  Montreal  of  the  Inte^"aUon^ 
Civil     Aviation     Organization      "^e    special 
united    Nations    agency    dealing    with    air 

"*l5^nartment  spokesman  Robert  J.  McClos- 

lean  commercial   airliners  to  Cuba 

on  the  Arab-Israeli  situation,  the  State 
Department  also  announced  that  Israeli  M  n^ 
ister  Shlomo  Argov  met  this  morning Jitn 
Joseph  Sisco,  assistant  secretary  of  state  -or 
middle  eastern  affairs.  nenart- 

nnrine  the  meeting  at  the  State  ueim>i 
™?nisfsco  is  understood  to  have  explained 
XeAmer^an  initiative,  leaving  the  '■  mp h- 
catlon^  that  the  United  States  does  not  want 

MLx.^^rA^(l''e;frn*o^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lrae'n      commandos      subsequently      struck 

Beirut's  Intornational  Airport  and  destroyed 

13  Lebanese  planes.  ,  „„  vi  Al  nlane 

Carmel  said  the  hiJa^k  °' ,t^  ^^.f^cks    m 

.""Jh°r.  th,  -.moH.ts  .t.  Ming  „olpi»o. 

He  warneu  ^         ^  unless"  the  at- 

tirk^are  hauU  an^ad^ed:   'Safeguar^^^^^ 
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who  »re  eonoemed  with  pn»»rying  th«  Inter- 
nktIonAl  klrllnJu  of  th«lr  countries  would  do 
well  to  hold  b*ck  the  Mboteurs.  and  thus 
•void  the  deteiioraUon  and  destruction  of 
the  airways  of  the  Middle  East  " 

The  US.  State  Department  and  UN.  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral  U  Thant  condemned  the  Arab 
attack  In  Zurich,  and  Thant  expressed  hope 
there  would  be  no  repirtsal.  But  leading 
Israeli  newspapers  promised  retaliation. 

The  semlofflclal  newspaper  Lemerhar  de- 
clared: "The  sabotage  of  airways  cannot  be 
one-sided.  The  Israeli  security  authorltlea 
must  reach  the  proper  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  this  extension  of  Arab  terror." 

Hayom.  published  by  the  rlghtwlng  Oahal 
party,  said  Israel  must  react  because  her 
neighbors    understand    no   other    language.  ' 

The  guerrillas  opened  up  on  the  El  Al 
Boeing  730  from  behind  a  snowbank  yester- 
day as  It  taxied  down  a  runway  at  Zurlchs 
Kloten  airport  to  take  off  for  Tel  Aviv.  Six 
of  the  37  persona  aboard,  moat  of  them 
Israelis,  were  wounded. 

The  most  seriously  Injured  were  trainee 
pilot  Yoran  Peres,  hit  in  the  abdomen  by 
three  bullets.  He  was  reported  out  of  danger 
following  an  emergency  operation  at  the 
Zurl<!Tk  Caattmal  Hoapltal. 

taaACLi.  rmucE  a«abs  hels 

Zurich  police  said  nn  Israeli  security  agent 
Jumped  from  the  plane  through  an  emer- 
gency hatch  after  the  first  burst  of  Ore  and 
killed  one  of  the  attackers  with  a  shot 
through  the  head  from  his  automatic  pistol. 

Swiss  firemen  raced  to  the  scene  and  ar- 
rested the  other  three  Arabs.  They  said  they 
had  to  overpower  the  Israeli  agent  "other- 
wise he  would  have  killed  the  others  as  well." 

The  Israeli  and  the  three  Arabs  were  In 
custody  today  and  were  to  appear  before  an 
examining  magistrate.  It  was  assumed  the 
Israeli  agent  would  plead  self-defense. 

Sources  at  Bern,  where  the  Swiss  cabinet 
met  to  dlscusa  the  Incident,  ftald  Israel  was 
expected  to  file  an  early  request  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  the  three  Arabs.  But  legal  ex- 
perts there  said  Switzerland  Is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  reject  -Jils.  because  the  Swiss  legal 
code  stipulates  Jurisdiction  over  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  country. 

Police  said  the  attuckers  also  hurled  In- 
cendiary bombt  and  hand  grenades  at  the 
plane,  but  they  failed  to  explode.  Three  par- 
cels of  plastic  explosives  were  found  In  the 
Arabs'  rented  car. 

Soon  after  the  attack  on  the  Amsterdam- 
Tel  Aviv  dlght.  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine,  a  pro-Marxist  guer- 
rilla group  baaed  In  Jordan,  issued  a  com- 
munique a— uming  "full  responsibility"  for 
the  attack.  It  said  the  raid  was  In  reprisal 
for  "brutality  and  torture  '  committed  on 
Arab  civilians  by  Israel  authorities  In  oc- 
cupied territory. 

PFLP  Is  the  same  group  that  claimed  credit 
for  the  hijacking  of  an  El  Al  plane  over  the 
Mediterranean  last  July  33  and  the  shooting 
up  of  an  El  Al  airliner  In  Athens  Dec.  36. 
The  latter.  In  which  one  passenger  was  killed, 
prompted  the  Israeli  raid  on  Beirut. 

Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  said  tta« 
Zurich  attack  'demonstrated  the  murderous 
characteristics"  of  Arab  guerrilla  organisa- 
tions, encouraged  by  the  "atmosphere  of 
compassion  demonstrated  toward  theae  or- 
ganizations after  the  Athena  attack."  He  said 
that  the  U.N.  Security  Council  "Issued  not 
one  word  of  condemnation  of  the  Athens 
attack. ' 

Eban  pointedly  added  that  "It  will  be  sur- 
prising and  astonishing  If  the  conscience  of 
the  world  Is  not  aroused  by  this  attack  on 
the  Uvea  of  civilians,  on  freedom  of  flight  and 
the  sovereignty  of  a  neutral  and  peace-loving 
country."  meaning  Switzerland. 

Swiss  police  said  the  gxierrillas  used  Soviet 
Kalasbnlkov  submachine  guns.  About  SO  bul- 
lets bit   the  Boeing,  mostly   In   the  forward 
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flrst-class  compartment  and  cockpit,  shatter- 
ing the  Instrument  panel,  navigational  and 
radio  equipment. 

The  Amman  communique  Identified  the 
four  guerrillas  as  Amina  Dahbour.  a  3S-year- 
old  woman  schoolteacher  from  Israeli-oc- 
cupied Oaaa:  Ibrahim  Tewflk.  a  laborer  from 
Haifa.  Israel's  chief  port:  Abdel  Mohaen  Has- 
san, a  driver  from  Lydda.  In  central  Israel, 
and  Mohimed  Abu  el  Haja,  a  laborer  from 
Nazareth,  which  also  is  In  Israel. 

It  was  not  known  here  which  one  was 
killed. 

On  the  Israeli  political  front,  informed 
sources  said  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  had  averted 
a  crisis  In  his  Labor  party  by  hinting  that 
be  was  considering  resigning. 

It  b«can  when  Newsweek  magazine  quoted 
him  as  saying  Israel  does  not  seek  "any  part 
of  the  settled  area  of  Jordan's  west  bank," 
and  right-wing  parties  in  the  government 
coalition  were  angered  at  this  implied  hint  of 
territorial  concessions  to  the  Arabs  and  other 
Labor  party  leaders  were  critical  of  Eshkol's 
handling  of  the  situation. 

But  when  Eshkol  let  It  be  known  he  was 
getting  "fed  up."  the  dissenters  quickly 
persuaded  htm  to  stay  on  as  premier,  fearing 
Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  might  get  a 
crack  at  the  Job.  Most  Labor  party  leaders 
strongly  oppose  Dayan. 


WITHDRAWING  APPELLATE  JURIS- 
DICTION FROM  THE  U.8.  SU- 
PREME COURT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  H.R.  7201,  a  biU  to 
amend  title  18  and  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trial  and 
review  of  criminal  actions  involving  ob- 
scenity. It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
year  the  subject  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  area  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nography had  arisen  during  the  Senate 
hearings  on  the  confirmation  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  for  the  position  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  a 
IC-year-old  organization  of  citizens  con- 
cerned about  the  enforcement  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  statutes,  had 
its  three  lawyers  review  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  this  area  during  1966  and 
1967.  The  results  of  the  review  proved 
to  lie  a  real  eye-opener.  In  1967.  for  In- 
stance, the  highest  court  of  the  land  re- 
versed 23  of  the  26  State  and  Federal 
obscenity  determinations.  The  com- 
munity standards  of  13  States  were  up- 
set. Eight  findings  of  fact  by  juries  were 
reversed.  Thus,  while  the  Court  in  the 
Roth  decision  in  1957  emphasized  the 
criterion  of  contemporary  community 
standards  in  obscenity  cases,  the  same 
Court  since  that  time  has  struck  down 
decisions  of  juries  and  State  courts  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7201  is  to  return 
to  the  States  and  localities  the  right  to 
make  a  determination  of  fact  as  to  what 
is  obscene.  The  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  is  withdrawn  in  this 
area,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  constitutional  issue  can  still  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
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There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  citizens  of 
our  land  are  a  prime  target  for  the  smut 
peddlers  whether  here  or  abroad.  The 
veteran  newsman  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, WlUard  Edwards,  cited  the  case 
of  a  Paris  publisher  of  pomographio 
books  who  came  to  the  United  States  and 
observed  there  seems  to  be  an  endless  de- 
mand for  the  stuff.  The  question  of  how 
best  to  approach  the  problem  was  spelled 
out  by  Mr.  Edwards  In  his  column  of 
February  18.  entitled  "Flow  of  Smut  Re- 
mains Issue  for  Congress,"  which  I  In- 
sert in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point: 

Piow    ow   Smut    Remains   Issue   ros 

CONGSBSS 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

WASHiNiiTOK.  Febrxiary  17. — A  Paris  pub- 
lisher of  pornographic  books,  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States,  said  he  expected 
to  clean  up  S  million  dollars  In  six  months 
and  exulted: 

"There  seems  to  be  an  endless  demand  for 
the  stuff." 

His  statement  could  not  be  disputed.  Por- 
nography Is  a  billion  dollar  a  year  business 
In  the  United  States. 

Why  doenn't  Congress  do  something  about 
It?  There  Is  no  issue  commanding  f;reater 
Indignation.  But.  over  the  vears.  anti-ob- 
scenity laws  Invariably  get  caught  up  in 
emotional  controversy.  They  create  fears  of 
censorship,  of  infringement  of  the  first 
amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  temptation,  for  example.  Is  to  predict 
swift  passage  at  this  session  uf  one  new 
measure.  It  would  Impose  Jail  sentences  on 
peddlers  of  obscene  materials  who  knowing- 
ly use  the  malls  to  poison  the  minds  of 
children. 

President  Nixon  has  strongly  Indorsed 
such  a  bin  and  promised  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  It.  In  the  few  days  of  the  present 
session,  scores  of  measures  with  a  similar  ob- 
jective have  been  introduced.  Even  the  Su- 
preme court,  often  split  on  deflnltloiu  of 
obscenity  for  adults,  has  nodded  its  approval 
of  laws  to  protect  children's  minds  from 
pornography. 

FILTH    MEKCHANTS    ASEN'T   TOO    WOSBIED 

And  yet.  experience  dictates  caution  In 
forecasting  enactment  of  even  this  limited 
legislative  propKieal.  The  merchants  of  filth 
are  not  too  worried. 

Nearly  100  years  ago.  Congress  banned  ob- 
scenity from  the  malls.  But  the  definition 
of  obscenity  has  been  enveloped  In  a  maze 
of  legal  cobwebs.  The  Supreme  court  has 
seemed  unwilling  to  find  any  material  illicit 
that  Is  sold  to  adults  although,  as  noted,  it 
now  concedes  states  the  constitutional  right 
to  protect  Juvenile  minds. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  been  able  to 
agree  on  only  two  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem, both  modest  and  tentative. 

The  first  step  was  establishment  In  Octo- 
ber. 1967.  of  a  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography,  headed  by  William  B.  Lock- 
hart,  dean.  University  of  Minnesota  school 
of  law.  It's  18  members  were  directed  to 
study  the  traffic  in  obscenity,  its  effect  on 
minors,  and  to  recommend  legislative  or 
other  action  to  regulate  such  traffic  "with- 
out interfering  with  constitutional  rights." 

The  commission,  however.  Is  not  required 
to  report  lu  findings  until  Jan.  31.  1970.  Its 
existence  may  be  used  by  some  legislators 
to  argue  for  delay  on  congressional  action 
this  year. 

LAW   TO   CONTBOI,   SHUT   IN    MAILS 

The  second  step  was  passage  last  April  15 
of  a  law  which  permitted  householders  to 
protest  the  flow  of  obscene  mall,  mostly  ad- 
vertising. Into  their  homes.  They  could  notify 
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local  postal  Inspectors  to  direct  mailers  to 
remove  their  names  and  addresses  from  mail- 
ing lists.  It  the  mall  continued,  the  attorney 
general  could  be  requested  to  seek  a  court 
order.  Continued  violations  would  subject  the 
mailer  to  contempt  of  court  citations  and 
penalties. 

The  response  of  an  outraged  citizenry  was 
evidence  of  nation  wide  resentment.  The  post 
office  was  flooded  with  complaints  at  the 
rate  of  13.500  a  month.  More  than  95,000 
prohibitory  orders  were  Issued. 

Yet  this  was  no  more  than  a  tap  on  the 
wrist  to  the  big  business  of  pornography 
which  sends  100  million  pieces  of  material 
thru  the  United  States  malls  each  year. 

Two  congressional  leaders.  Sen.  Dlrksen 
[R.,  Ill.l  and  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  |D.,  Mont.] 
and  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  |R.,  O.],  believe 
one  solution  Is  to  limit  the  Supreme  court's 
appellate  Jurisdiction  In  obscenity  cases.  The 
high  court  then  could  no  longer  reverse  the 
factual  findings  of  a  Jury  in  obscenity  cases. 

This  proposal  has  appeal  to  many  In  Con- 
gress eager  to  assail  the  Supreme  court  on 
any  plane.  But  waging  a  legislative  war 
against  pornography  on  this  basis  will  In- 
volve a  protracted  struggle.  Less  provocative 
measures  like  the  children's  antlobscenlty  act 
could  get  lost  In  the  scuffie. 


Mr.  Speaker,  an  indication  of  the 
severity  of  the  issue  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ators Mansfield  and  Dirksen,  submitted 
bills  similar  to  H.R.  7201.  Both  Senators 
commented  on  the  merits  of  this  partic- 
ular appo'oach  in  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  September  18,  1968. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
approved  a  resolution  in  January  of  this 
year  which  endorses  the  withdrawal  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  area  of  obscenity.  Tlie  text 
of  the  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  8 
A  resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  its  power, 
pursuant  to  Article  III,  Section  2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  to  limit  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Coxirt  relative  to  Its  review  of  any 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  several  states 
or  of  any  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
in  cases  involving  the  regulation,  control, 
censorship  or  prohibition  of  the  sale,  dis- 
tribution, display  or  presentation  of  any 
printed  matter,  photograph,  drawing,  print- 
ing, moving  picture  film,  recording  or  per- 
formance, where  such  regulation,  control, 
censorship  or  prohibition  is  exercised  on 
the  ground  that  the  same  Is  pornographic 
or  obscene  " 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see deplore  the  filth  and  pornography  which 
now  Infests  many  of  the  theatres  and  news 
stands  In  this  State;  and 

Whereas,  The  prevalence  of  prurient  films, 
books,  and  magazines  depleting  depravity, 
pornography,  and  obscenity  panders  to  the 
lowest  elements  In  human  nature  and  de- 
praves the  character  of  Individuals  and  of 
tlie  community;  and 

Whereas,  The  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  minimum  standards  of  decency 
within  a  community  is,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be.  the  privilege  and  power  of  the  people 
of  that  community,  acting  within  reason- 
able constltuUonal  limits;  and 

Whereas,  The  Judicial  determination  of 
what  consUtutes  legally  defined  pornography 
and  obscenity  Is  in  each  case  primarily  a 
question  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  decided 
by  the  cotirt  or  Jury  which  tries  the  facts, 
and  such  trial  courts  and  Juries  are  qualified 
to  distinguish  between  art  and  pornography 
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and  to  determine  whether  statutory  defini- 
tions acceptable  bounds  of  decency  within 
their  communities,  and  are  as  qualified  to  do 
so  as  are  the  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  shown  a  deplorable  lack  of  Judicial  re- 
straint in  falling  to  respect  the  wisdom  and 
Judgment  of  the  Courts  of  the  respective 
states  and  the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals and  In  undermining  the  efforts  of  re- 
sponsible state  and  local  law-making  and 
law  enforcement  officials  to  protect  their 
communities  from  the  Inroads  of  purveyors 
of  pornography  and  perversion  and  has  sub- 
stituted the  subjective  personal  views  of 
some  of  the  justices  for  the  conclusions  of 
the  state  Supreme  Court  and  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals;  and 

Whereas,  The  various  opinions  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
the  subject  of  the  control  of  pornography 
have  been  confusing  and  conflicting,  so  that, 
they  have  left  the  law  In  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  have  furnished  no  reliable  guides 
to  local  officials  who  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  decency  in  their  communities; 
and 

Whereas,  the  alarming  Increase  of  even 
bolder  and  more  vicious  pornography 
throughout  this  state  and  nation,  and  the 
helplessness  of  resp>onslble  local  officials  ef- 
fectively to  protect  their  people  from  it  be- 
cause of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
opinions,  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  should  not 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  such  matters;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  its  power, 
pursuant  to  Article  III,  Section  2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  United  Suites 
Supreme  Court,  so  that.  It  shall  have  no 
power  to  review  any  decision  of  the  courts 
of  the  several  states  or  of  any  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  in  any  case  involving  the 
regulation,  control,  censorship  or  prohibition 
of  the  sale,  distribution,  display  or  presenta- 
tion of  any  printed  matter,  photograph, 
drawing,  printing,  moving  picture  film,  re- 
cording or  performance,  where  such  regula- 
tion, control,  censorship  or  prohibition  Is 
exercised  on  the  ground  that  same  is  porno- 
graphic or  obscene. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly  of 
every  other  state  in  the  union,  and  that  they 
be  urged  to  join  the  state  of  Tennessee  In 
petitioning  the  Congress  for  the  passage  of 
such  legislation,  to  restore  to  the  States  and 
the  people  thereof  the  power  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  degrading  effects  of  the 
public  display  of  pornography  and  obscenity. 
Adopted:  January  16,  1969. 

Frank  L.  Ganell, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
WILLIAM    L.    Jenkins. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved.   January   17,   1969. 

BtJFORD   Ellington. 

Governor. 
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of  the  importance  of  the  Issue  It  should 
be  given  consideration  and  voted  up  or 
down. 

I  Include  the  text  of  H.R.  7201  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  7201 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  and  title  28  of  the 
United   States   Code    with   respect   to   the 
trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  involv- 
ing obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted    by   the   Senate  and  Houxe 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
chapter  71,  title   18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"§  1466.  Determinations  of  Fact 

"In  every  criminal  action  arising  under  this 
chapter  or  under  any  other  statute  of  the 
United  States  determination  of  the  question 
whether  any  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or 
substance  Is  In  fact  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious, 
indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  shall  be  made  by  the 
Jury,^wlthout  comment  by  the  court  upon 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  relevant  to  that 
question,  unless  the  defendant  has  waived 
trial  by  jury." 

(b)   The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"1466.  Determinations  of  fact.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  176 — Actions  Involving  Obscenity 

"Sec. 

"3001.  Judicial  review. 

"S  3001.  JuDicL-iL  Review 

"(a)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  the  United  States  lor  the 
prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  possession, 
sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  any  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  ar- 
ticle, matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance,  no 
court  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review, 
reverse,  or  set  aside  a  determination  made  by 
a  jury  on  the  question  whether  such  article, 
matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance  is  in  fact 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  vile,  or 
filthy. 

"(b)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  any  State  or  under  any  law  of 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  State  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  possession, 
sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  any  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  ar- 
ticle, matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance,  no 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  review,  reverse,  or  set  aside  a  de- 
termination made  by  a  court  of  such  State 
on  the  question  whether  such  article,  matter, 
thing,  device,  or  substance  is  In  fact  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  vile,  or  filthy." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  preceding  part  I  thereof  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
"176.  Actions  Involving  obscenity 3001  ". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI.  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 


Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  approach  will  receive 
consideration  In  the  U.S.  House  and  Sen- 
ate as  It  did  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  hopefully  will  receive  In  other  States. 
It  seems  almost  useless  to  enact  statutes 
or  to  make  judgments  concerning  ob- 
scenity at  local  and  State  levels  If  the 
smut  peddlers  are  assured  of  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  at  the  Supreme  Court 
level. 

I  realize  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
opposition  to  this  proposal,  but  because 


"176.  Actions  involving  obscenity 3001' 


THE  U.S.  ECONOMY  IN  THE  1970'S 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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leagues  a  very  Interesting  article  on  the 
outlook  for  our  economy  In  the  1970'8.  It 
is  written  by  Laurence  J.  Ackerman. 
president  of  the  Norwich  Savings  So- 
ciety. Norwich.  Conn.,  In  my  congres- 
sional district. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Ackerman  for  many 
years  as  a  keen  observer  of  economic 
problems,  and  taught  under  him  when 
he  was  dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut. His  views  on  the  subject  smd 
his  look  ahead  should  be  of  considerable 
Interest  not  only  to  the  Congress,  but  also 
to  those  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  dealing  with  economic 
problems,  as  well  as  to  economists,  in- 
tKistrlalista.  bankers,  and  business  peo- 
ple generally. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Neabino  the  1970"8.  Economy  Signs  A«t 
OxrrsTANoiNC 

A  tremendous  txx>in  in  the  Seventies  Is 
seen  by  Laurence  J.  Ackerman.  president. 
Norwich  SvUpgs  Society  In  this  look  at  the 
economy:  Titled.  A  Olance  Backward — A 
Olance  Forward,  he  report*: 

In  November  the  American  electorate  de- 
cided that  1969  would  be  the  year  of  political 
transition.  Will  19S9  also  be  a  year  or  eco- 
nomic transition — a  movement  from  an  over- 
heated mnatlonary  race  to  a  less  exuberant, 
more  sustainable  rate  of  economic  expansion. 

The  years  1960-1968  witnessed  the  greatest 
and  longest  sustained  economic  boom  In 
American  history.  Industrial  production.  Real 
Oross  National  Product,  corporate  profits. 
Interest  rates,  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures, all  moved  forward  In  an  almost 
uninterrupted  fashion. 

In  1968  faced  with  a  series  of  national  and 
International  economic  crises,  two  funda- 
mental moves  were  made  by  our  national  ad- 
ministration to  create  economic  normalcy.  A 
temporary  tax  increase  was  voted  by  Congress 
and  governmental  spending  cuts  were  or- 
dered. As  a  result  of  these  steps,  economists 
forecast  a  coollng-off  of  the  economy  by  mld- 
1968.  The  predictions  turned  out  to  be  wrong. 
The  economy  failed  to  slow  down.  Two  major 
reasons  were  offered  for  this  unexpected  re- 
sult. The  proposed  government  cut  proved 
Illusory. 

The  budget  deficit  was  predicted  at  6 
billion.  It  win  be  closer  to  la  billion  But  the 
big  kicker  was  the  American  consumer.  His 
reaction  to  higher  taxes  since  July  ha* 
been  to  go  on  a  spending  spree  fueled  by  a 
reduction  In  his  savings  and  an  Increase  In 
his  debts.  The  business  and  financial  com- 
munity has.  In  turn,  reacted  to  this  consumer 
stance  by  betting  on  continued  Inflation  .ind 
by  behaving  accordingly. 

The  failure  of  a  tighter  fiscal  policy — 
federal  budget  cutting  and  Increased  taxes — 
to  slow  the  expansion  In  the  economy 
has  pointed  up  the  division  between  the  two 
predominant  schools  of  economic  theory. 
The  followers  of  the  so-called  "new  eco- 
nomics" regard  fiscal  policy  as  the  most 
direct  and  potent  method  to  regulate  the 
economy. 

In  opposition  to  this  group  are  the  mone- 
tary theorists  who  argue  that  monetary 
policy  especially  changes  in  the  supply  of 
money  represents  the  dominant  economic  In- 
rtuence.  This  latter  group  claims  that  a  prime 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  fiscal  restraints 
to  brake  the  economy  decisively  was  the  com- 
paratively easy  monetary  policy  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  followed  during  the 
first  half  of  1968. 

The  Board  permitted  the  money  supply 
(currency  outside  banks  plus  demand  de> 
poalta)   to  expand  rapidly  In  most  of  1068. 
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It  was  growing  up  to  July  at  a  rate  of  nearly 
7  per  cent  In  defense  of  the  Board's  alleged 
mistake.  It  was  probably  Influenced  by  the 
need  to  assist  the  Treasury  to  finance  the 
enormous  budgetary  deficits  that  were  then 
Imminent.  In  addition  there  was  the  poten- 
tial of  an  economic  overkill  from  the  fiscal 
moves  and  the  Board  feared  a  reoeaalon 
rather  than  a  mere  slowing  In  the  rate  of 
expansion. 

The  Federal  Reserve  soon  recognized  this 
miscalculation  and  Instituted  restrictive 
monetary  policies  by  raising  the  discount 
rate  and  leaving  unchanged  the  maximum 
rates  payable  on  certificates  of  deposit  and 
time  deposits. 

Since  mid-summer  there  U  evidence  of 
this  posture — the  money  supply  has  been  In- 
creasing at  only  a  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent 
annual  rate. 

All  of  thU  seU  the  stage  for  1960.  The 
evidence  seems  to  point  to  a  less  rapid 
economic  pace  Retail  sale*  while  quite  high 
have  been  edging  down  since  mid-sununer. 
Summer  spending  should  be  dampened  In 
the  first  half  of  1000  (a)  Increased  Social 
Security  tax  collections  begun  In  January; 
and  (b)  increased  tax  payment*— or  reduced 
fund* — to  make  up  for  the  retroactive  por- 
tion of  the  surtax  yet  to  be  paid. 

The  prospects  for  federal  government 
spending  are  reasonably  within  the  realm 
of  control  In  1069. 

The  expectations  are  for  leas  upward 
thrust  In  federal  expenditures  In  1060  than 
In  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  Thl* 
flows  from  the  legislated  bold-down  In 
spending  and  to  the  prospects  for  a 
signlflcautly  smaller  rise  In  defense  outlays, 
even  If  the  Vietnam  war  continue*. 

On  the  State  .ind  local  government  scene, 
the  vistas  are  gloomy.  There  seems  to  be  no 
end  in  sight  for  increased  spending.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  mounting  pressure  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  demand  for  more  and  bet- 
ter public  services,  outlays  will  rise  at  a  sub- 
stantial rate. 

In  the  buslne.ss  sector  prospects  for  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  are  surprisingly 
strong.  The  McOraw  Hill  survey  suggest*  a 
r:se  of  8  per  cent  for  1969. 

Over  all  the  nation's  total  output  of  good* 
and  services  should  rise  by  some  6  per  cent 
In  1060,  a  considerably  slower  rate  of  growth 
than  the  0  per  cent  for  1068. 

What  about  Interest  rates?  With  the  more 
stringent  monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  demand  for  funds  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  at  a  high  rate. 
Interest  rates  will  continue  to  be  high. 

In  fact  some  are  asking:  will  we  have  a 
credit  crunch  like  1066?  The  general  feeling 
Is  that  we  will  not  experience  such  a  severe 
test  again.  The  monetary  base  ha*  grown 
substantially  as  pointed  out  previously. 

The  result  Is  that  more  money  and  credit 
are  available  although  admittedly  at  high 
rates.  Further,  financial  Institutions  are 
more  liquid  than  they  were  In  1966.  To  sum 
up  on  Interest  rates,  they  may  recede  mod- 
estly from  their  current  peaks  but  it  seem* 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  major  decline. 

The  mortgage  market  should  benefit  from 
the  slight  easing  of  general  financial  pres- 
sure. There  should  be  mortgage  money  but 
the  interest  rates  should  continue  at  their 
present  level. 

Fueled  by  the  combustible  mixture  of 
available  funds  and  a  substantial  backlog 
of  unsatisfied  housing  demands,  residential 
building  should  be  on  the  upbeat.  Thl*  I* 
so  despite  high  land  and  construction  cost*. 
Most  of  the  action  will  be  In  the  multi-family 
sector  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  rental  unit* 
by  our  Increasing  number  of  younger  and 
older  households. 

What  does  the  economic  crystal  ball  hold 
for  the  next  decade — the  seventies.  Our  guess 
Is    a   spectacular    prosperity   similar   to    the 
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sixties  but  for  different  reasons.  The  boom 
of  the  sixties  was  fueled  by  capital  spend- 
ing. The  boom  of  the  seventies  will  stem 
largely  from  the  consumer.  The  two  major 
forces  will  be  governmental  activities  and  the 
population  changes. 

Oovercment  .<<pending  on  the  federal  and 
local  levels  will  expand  considerably — espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  defense  and  social  wel- 
fare. Despite  a  slowdown  in  the  relative 
growth  of  the  total  population  In  the  next 
ten  years,  the  young  people  coming  Into  the 
labor   market   will    accelerate   tremendously. 

These  young  adults  have  never  known  any- 
thing but  prosperity.  They  will  spend  and 
borrow  freely.  These  factors  augur  for  a  tre- 
mendous consumer  boom  In  the  seventies. 


CRIME  RATES  AND  ARREST  RATES 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NKW    TO>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  campaign  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  law  and  order.  For  some  time  now, 
I  have  carefully  studied  crime  rates  In 
my  congressional  district.  Rates  of  arrest 
shed  further  light  on  the  problems  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement. 

On  IDecember  3.  1968,  I  dealt  with  this 
subject  at  a  meeting  in  my  district  spon- 
sored by  the  Gerrlttsen  Beach  Property 
Owners  Association.  The  text  of  my  re- 
marks at  that  meeting  follows: 

Cams  Ratxs  and  Akbkst  Rates 

I  am  delighted  to  spend  some  time  with 
you  this  evening  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet  many  of  you  In  the  course  of  my  cam- 
paign activities  and  at  other  community 
meetings.  It  Is  Interesting  how  you  run  Into 
the  same  faces  at  different  civic  meetings. 
It  proves  that  those  who  take  seriously  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens  find  the  time  to 
engage  In  a  variety  of  civic  Improvement 
projects. 

A*  citizen*  of  this  community,  you  have 
every  reason  to  t>e  concerned  about  crime  and 
narcotics. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year, 
the  people  of  this  Congressional  District  were 
the  victims  of  17.118  major  crimes  used  by 
the  P.BJ.  Crime  Index.  And  these  are  major 
crimes:  murder  and  nonnegllgent  man- 
slaughter, forcible  rape,  robbery,  assault,  bur- 
glary, larceny  of  960  and  over,  and  motor 
vehicle  theft. 

That  total  nine  month  figure  of  17.118 
such  major  crimes  reported  may  not  mean 
much,  unless  you  break  It  down  Into  small 
components.  In  September,  a  typical  month, 
IOCS  such  major  crimes  were  reported  in  our 
district.  During  this  month,  the  people  In 
this  congressional  district  suffered  24  lar- 
cenies of  950  and  over  every  24  hours;  we 
were  the  victims  of  10  burglaries  and  16  au- 
tomobile thefts  every  day.  In  its  simplest 
form.  2  and  one-half  major  crimes  were  com- 
mitted here  every  hour. 

Nor  do  these  statistics  tell  the  whole  story 
of  crime.  In  the  first  place,  they  deal  with 
only  seven  crime  categories.  For  example,  the 
sale  and  use  of  narcotics  is  not  Included  in 
those  categories:  nor  is  vandalism,  arson,  and 
a  great  many  other  crimes. 

Moreover,  these  statistics  deal  only  with 
"reported"  crime.  But  a  great  many  crimes 
are  committed  and  not  reported.  If  any  of 
you  have  been  the  victim*  of  a  crime  and 
reported  the  Incident,  you  might  well  de- 
cide not  to  report  such  a  second  time. 
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in  brief,  thto  could  well  be  your  experi- 
ence. Toui  ct  1*  stolen  and  yo«  «P«'^  "^ 
^V  police  catch  the  thief.  You  have^t°  8° 
to  the  police  precinct  to  sign  a  complaint^ 
You  have^to  go  to  a  grand  Jury  meeting.  You 
Jo  to  court.  Sad  the  case  U  adjourned.  You 
^m^  to  co^  •  second  time,  and  the  ca«e 
U  ^joumed  a  second  time.  In  the  mean- 
whl^'  you  loee  time  from  your  work   or  you 
are    forced   to   neglect    yo«',»'"«"^^":  J^' 
case  finally  comes  to  trial,  and  much  to  your 
^rC  the  defendant  U  Pe'^"**^  to  plead 
^my  ti  petty  larceny,  winds  up  with  a  ri^P 
Sn  the  wrist,  and  he  is  back  on  the  streets 
ready  to  resume  his  criminal  career.  By  the 
?X%ou  get  finished.   yo«  "*  ^°    "'^f*' 
sure  whether  you  or  the  dele^da^  la  the 
criminal.  Many  crime  victims  choose  not  to 
KO  through  this  experience  twice, 
•^^e  cimmlsslon  of  the  crime  is  one  side 
of  the  story.  The  other  side  Is  to  catch  a 
?Wef.  unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  airest 

figures    for    this    district;    nor    do    I    Icnow 

whether  they  may  be  meaningful 

A   person   who   commits   a  crime   In   this 

Di^tria^uld  be  «-'«'^,  fP'  "  U'^dTsU^^^^ 
And  a  person  can  be  arrested  in  this  district 
for  a  crime  committed  elsewhere. 

But  we  do  have  statistics  for  the  c  ty  as 
a  whole.  In  September  a  total  of  slightly 
over  43.000  major  crimes  were  reported  In 
New  York  City.  Duringthe  «^^^'»°'»*^:*^flf 
were  only  about  18,000  arrests  in  the  city. 
?Sttlng  It  another  way.  If  you  are  mugged 
M  vour  way  home  from  this  meeting,  the 
chan^  ^  two  to  one  that  they  will  never 

•"^e^^drin'f'avor  of  the  criminal  are 
in^t  much  better  than  that.  The  arrest 
figures  include  persons  arrested  for  felonies 
misdemeanors,  and  other  violations^  The 
CTlmes  included  in  the  FBI  Index  are  maimy 
felonies.  In  September,  only  MM  felony 
arrests  were  made,  as  against  43.000  major 
crimes  reported.  So  the  chances  of  a  criminal 
being  arrested  for  one  of  these  major  crimes 
arffpproximately  eight  to  one  in  his  favor, 
^d  his  chances  of  being  convicted  and 
winding  up  m  jail  are  very  slim.  As  you  can 
^  thfre  IS  not  much  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  crime  doesn't  pay. 

With  the  odds  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
crtolnal,  it  becomes  hardly  ^"--pr'^  "8  *°,^^^ 
narcotics  pushers  openly  conducting  their 
dirty  business  In  the  streets  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods  particularly  near  schools. 

It  IS  a  tragic  fact  that  the  number  of  nar- 
cotics users  is  Increasing  aniong  people  In  all 
social  and  economic  levels.  What  is  partic- 
ularly tragic  is  the  sharp  Increase  in  drug 
abuse  among  young  people. 

Before  I  became  a  Congressman.  I  served  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legis- 
Uttr^commlttee  on  penal  institutions.  In 
that  capacity  I  had  a  unique  opportunity 
to  observe  at  first  hand  the  extent  of  in- 
creased  use  of  drugs  and  the  tragic  con- 
sequences  of  drug  abuse.  Our  best  estimates 
induite  that  there  are  200.000  drug  addicts 

m  our  city.  „,  ,.  _ 

commissioner  Laurence  W.  Pierce  the 
chairman  of  the  States  narcotic  addiction 
control  commission,  estimates  that  between 
23  000  and  25.000  college  students  are  placing 
their  lives  and  their  futures  In  Jeopardy 
through  experimentation  with  drugs.  And 
the  use  of  drugs  also  leads  to  crime. 

It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  New  York  City 
addicts  steal  goods  valued  from  half  a  billion 
to  a  billion  dollars  every  year  to  f**^  tnelr 
drug  habit.  This  accounts  for  about  60  per- 
cent of  all  thefts  in  our  city. 

A  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  and  can 
be  done  to  reduce  crime.  Clearly  we  need  a 
larger  police  force.  Of  a  total  police  force  of 
approximately  30.000  only  4,000  are  available 
lor  duty  in  any  one  shift.  That  Is  a  figure 
recently  made  public  by  Commissioner  Ho- 
ward Leary. 


More  poUcemen  on  the  street  will  deter 

"^"^A* greater  proportion  of  arrests  will  deter 

*^  Streamlined  procedures  in  our  courts  will 
deter  crime.  «.*«, 

I  suggest,  too.  that  there  must  be  greater 
discipline  m  our  society.  The  papers  this 
morning  were  filled  with  stories  of  bands  of 
students  rampaging  through  the  streets.  That 
was  hardly  surprising. 

Over  the  week-end.  members  of  the  so- 
called  governing  board  of  Ocean  Hill  pub- 
licly announced  that  they  would  seize  J.HJB. 
271— an  act  which  falls  little  short  of  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  that  began  the  Civil 
War  I  don't  know  how  you  can  teach  law 
and  order,  and  respect  for  authority,  to 
voung  people,  when  adults  take  the  lead  In 
law  breaking.  And  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  what  penalties  will  be  imposed  on 
those  who  seized  J.H.S.  271,  and  drove  out 
a  State  appointed  administrator  for  the 
school  district. 

In  the  face  of  those  events,  responsible 
parents  and  community  leaders  are  confront- 
ed by  an  extremely  difficult  time  to  preserve 
law  and  order.  Yet  It  Is  a  task  to  which  we 
must  dedicate  ourselves,  if  our  social  struc- 
ture is  to  function  properly  and  peacefully. 
I  know  that  those  of  you  here  tonight,  and 
people  throughout  this  neighborhood  will 
do  all  we  can  to  protect  the  quality  of  life 

In  ovir  community. 


TWO  MARINES.  GI  SLAIN  IN  VIET- 
NAM—HETTINGER,  KLINE,  AND 
TAYLOR  ADDED  TO  STATE'S 
LOSSES 


worked  as  an  ambulance  driver  for  the  Mac- 
Donald  Ambulance  Service. 

ENLISTED   LAST    JUNE 

Besides  his  parents,  Corporal  KUne  is  sur- 
vived by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Lester  Crawford,  of 
Eckhart.  Md.,  and  a  grandfather.  Joseph 
Kline,  of  Wiley  Ford,  W.  Va. 

Private  Taylor  was  also  killed  by  mortar 
fire  during  an  attack  on  his  defensive  posi- 
tion near  the  formerly  demilitarized  zone 
m  Quang  Trl  province.  He  died  February  11. 
A  graduate  of  Hampstead  Hill  Junior  High 
school,  he  worked  as  a  gas  station  attendant 
before  enlisting  in  the  Marines  In  June.  1968. 
He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  55  days  ago- 

According  to  his  brother.  Edward,  Private 
Taylor's  letters  home  conveyed  the  general 
impression  "that  he  was  confident  of  what 
he  was  doing  and  not  afraid." 

Besides  his  mother  and  brother,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sisters,  Barbara  Taylor  and 
Judy  Taylor,  both  of  Baltimore. 

Sergeant  Hettinger  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  Feb- 
ruary 9  eleven  days  before  his  2l8t  birthday. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Army  January  30.  1968 
He  received  his  basic  training  at  Port  Bragg 
and  his  advanced  Infantry  training  at  Port 
Levrts  and  attended  non-commlssloned  offi- 
cer's school  at  Fort  Bennlng.  He  was  sent  to 
Vietnam  December  30,  1968 

Sergeant  Hettinger  was  a  graduate  of  Ken- 
wood High  School  and  attended  Essex  Com- 
"munlty  College  before  enlisting. 

According  to  his  mother,  Sergeant  Het- 
tinger was  a  car  enthusiast  and  spent  •  two 
whole  years"  building  a  dragster. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  Is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  Frederick  Hettinger,  of  Oliver 
Beach,  and  Walter  Hettinger,  a  senior  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Marine  Cpl.  Mark  L.  Kline,  Marine  Pfc 
Michael  P.  Taylor,  and  Army  Sgt.  Robert 
L  Hettinger,  three  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  courage 
and  honor  their  memory  by  Including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 

Two       MARINES,       GI       SLAIN       IN       VreXNAM— 
HETTINGER,    KLINE,     AND    TAYLOR     ADDED    TO 

State's  Losses 

TWO  marines  and  an  Army  sergeant  from 
Maryland  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

They  were :  »  ,  »», 

Marine  Cpl.  Mark  L.  Kline.  20  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maynard  O.  Kline,  of  115  Arch 
street.  Cumberland. 

Marine  Pfc.  Michael  P.  Taylor.  19,  son  of 
Mrs.  Cecelia  Taylor,  of  638  North  Streeper 
street,  Baltimore. 

Army  Sgt.  Robert  L.  Hettinger,  20,  son  of 
Mrs^  Mabel  R.  Hettinger,  of  Oliver  Beach, 
Baltimore  county. 

corporal  Kline  died  February  13  from 
wounds  received  during  an  enemy  mortar  at- 
tack m  Quang  Trl  province  near  tne  Laotian 

"corporal  Kline,  who  was  a  leader  of  a  rifle 
team  had  enlisted  in  the  Marines  In  Sep- 
tember. 1967,  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  April 
1    1968. 

He    was    awarded    the    Purple    Heart    for 
shrapnel  wounds  he  received  In  August.  1968 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Port  Hill  High  School 
m  Cumberland,  where  he  played  varsity  foot- 
ball  baseball  and  track.  After  graduation  he 


U  S  -RHODESIA  FOREIGN  POLICY 
DISAPPROVED 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  private 
poll  has  been  conducted  among  U.S.  ciU- 
Sns  relative  to  our  highly  unpopular 
fo?elgn  policy  agaln.st  the  Government 
of  Rhodesia.  „    . 

I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  will  find 
the  poll  report  of  interest  and  I  insert 
the  results  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

HIGH-LEVEL  AMERICANS  APPEAL  TO  DISAPPROVE 

U.S.-Rhodw>ia  Policy 
Bv  percentages  ranging  from  74.9  percent 
to  ol.o'^percent^  a  national  panel  of  American 
men  and  women  whose  attainments  ha^e 
STen  recognized  in  the  leading  business  and 
professional  directories  disapprove  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  trade  sanctions  against  Rhodesia^ 
Lnd  want  our  country  to  disentangle  Itself 
from  the  Johnson  administration's  policy, 
wh^eln  it  joined  African  nations  and  Brit- 
ain m  UN  condemnation  of  Rhodesia^ 

nurlne  the  first  six  weeks  of  1969.  the 
LoS'Na'tlona^  Opinion  Poll  -ailed  intricate 
two-page  questionnaires  to  several  thou- 
slnds  of  prominent  men  and  women  In  aU 
so  states  asking  them  to  respond  with  firm 
^^^Tr  "no"  Answers  to  seven  questions 
which  summarized  the  current  state  of  U.S^ 
TelaUons  with  Rhodesia.  Respondents  were 
^k^  to  study  a  situation  summary,  and 
^erstete  their  candid  opinions,  including 
S^nal  comments  with  reference  to  both 
Ktlon   and   survey   In   their   own   hand- 

'^Witha  response  of  over  20  percent  tabu- 
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Ut«d  and  MuUyzed.  prellmliuuily,  m  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  W  H.  Long,  prMldant  of  tb«  r»- 
•Mieb  oompany  oonduettng  th*  poll — W.  H. 
LoBC  liarkatlac.  lae..  OrMnaboro.  N.C.— 
atatad  tliM  "oftaioo»  of  ttaaaa  thlnklnc 
Amatteana.  aU  paopla  of  tUatlnyilahart  at- 
talnmanta  rwalrttng  la  ovar  380  oommunltlaa. 
ara  ao  ovarwbalmlacly  in  favor  of  cbanglng 
Uw  goiMumanfa  preaant  auitudaa  toward 
thla  country  which  haa  alwaya  baan  our 
frtand,  that  rawialntng  reaponaa  to  tha  poll 
will  not  altar  tba  flgurea  Tary  much." 

Soma  Idea  ot  tha  <iuaUty  and  demographic 
charactar  ot  tha  poll  may  be  Man  in  theaa 
flgurea:  Orer  86  percent  of  raapondanta  col- 
laga-tralned  (3X7  percent  with  graduate  de- 
greea.  31  .S  percent  with  college  degrees.  M.l 
percent  attended  but  did  not  graduate ) .  Al- 
moat  50  principal  oocupaUona  recorded  ( 28.3 
percent  executlvea,  laa  percent  educators, 
lU  parcant  each  self-employed  and  houaa- 
wlves).  Over  70  percent  of  respondents  in 
vital  31-40  age  groups  that  formed  the  vast 
majority  of  voters  In  1068  and  1988  Con- 
greaalonal  elections.  Over  85  percent  church- 
aflUlatad  and  over  88  percent  own  their 
homes.  ?tace-of-realdence  distribution:  36.8 
percent  tQ.Tns  (1(V  100.000  population);  38.4 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

percent  cities  (100.000-1  million);  13.9  per- 
cent small  towns  (3-10.000);  10.7  percent 
large  cltlea  (over  1  million);  5.8  percent 
farm-rural;  5  percent  village  (under  3.000). 

Responses  as  of  February  14  to  the  seven 
questions  are: 

1).  Should  the  United  States  support  the 
demand  tyy  some  black-ruled  natioru  for  war 
on  Rhodesia  to  overthroto  its  Government 
and  establish  black  majority  rule  there?  No, 
99.8  percent;  Yes,  O.a  percent. 

a) .  Should  the  United  States  aid  the  armed 
bands  of  blocks,  note  betn^  trained  in  Zambia 
by  Chinese  sent  from  Peking  to  organize 
bombing  and  killing  raids  into  Rhodesia? 
No,  90.9  percent;   Yes.  0.1  percent. 

3)  Should  the  United  States  demand  that 
the  UN  impose  on  all  nations  the  same  one- 
m,an  one-vote  conditions  for  voting  in  Rho- 
desia, without  regard  for  literacy,  that  the 
UN  has  prescribed  for  Rhodesia?  No,  74.9 
percent:  Yes,  35.1  percent. 

4).  Should  the  United  States  halt  its  trade 
with  all  countries  that  have  not  adopted  a 
one-man  one-vote  standard  for  voting?  No, 
93.4  percent;  Yea.  7.8  percent. 

5).  Should  the  United  States  back  British 
Prime  Minister  Wilson's  claim  that  Britain 


February  21,  1969 

has  a  right  to  specify  voting  requtnrnenta 
in  Rhodesia?  No,  80.3  peroent;  Tea.  13.8  per- 
cent. 

8).  Should  the  United  States  back  UN 
sanctions  short  of  lear  that  are  intended  to 
force  Rhodesia  to  adopt  black  majority  rule? 
No.  83.7  percent;   Yes.  18.3  percent. 

7) .  Should  the  United  States  refuse  involve- 
ment <n  the  demands  of  blaek-ruled  nations, 
the  claims  and  counter-claims  of  Britain  and 
Rhodesia,  steer  clear  of  the  whole  issue,  and 
follow  a  policy  of  friendliness  toward  all  who 
are  friendly  uHth  us?  Yes,  81.7  percent;  No, 
18.3  percent. 

The  polling  flnn,  which  believes  polls  taken 
among  decisionmakers  and  opinion  leaders, 
by  mall,  in  their  own  homes,  whereby  they 
write  In  their  own  answers  on  a  firm  Yes-No 
basis,  are  more  Indicative  of  actual  personal 
beliefs  than  sidewalk  or  front-door  polls,  ex- 
pressed Itself  as  surprised  with  the  great 
niunber  of  comments  written  on  the  survey 
forms  by  raapondents.  Less  than  two-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  respondenta  noted  they 
thought  the  poll  was  blaaed  In  any  manner. 

It  Is  expected  that  results  of  the  poll  will 
be  of  keen  Interest  to  the  new  administra- 
tion, members  of  Congress  and  trade  groups. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfay,  February  24,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Rudolf  Troost,  Estonian 
Lutheran  Chui'ch,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Heavenly  Father,  on  this  51st  Es- 
tonian Independence  Day  we  pray  for  the 
return  of  freedom  and  independence  to 
long  suffering  Estonia.  Save  us  and  other 
countries  from  the  evil  teachings  and 
doings  of  communism. 

Make  us  thankful  nations,  knowing 
that  "if  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed"  (John  8:  36)  and  let 
the  wicked  know  "that  his  day  is  com- 
ing" (Psalm  37:  13). 

Show  us  light  to  fight  the  forces  of 
darkness,  teach  us  to  speak  softly,  but 
make  strong  our  hand. 

Help  us  to  share  our  blessings  with 
other  countries,  who  are  starving  for 
food — or  for  freedom. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  this  House  and  help  them  to 
protect  us  from  our  enemies,  who  con- 
spire day  and  night  to  bury  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  20,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A. message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  REVEREND 
RUDOLF  TROOST 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  have  one  of  my  con- 
stituents deliver  the  opening  prayer  to- 
day. The  Reverend  Rudolf  Troost  of  the 
Estonian  Lutheran  Church  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  has  honored  us  with  his 
prayer  in  commemoration  of  the  51st 
anniversary  of  Estonian  independence, 
which  he  and  his  people  celebrate  this 
day. 

The  Estonian  struggle  stands  as  a  stir- 
ring example  of  efforts  to  secure  and  re- 
tain peace  against  Soviet  oppression. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  became  victims  of 
the  conspiracy  of  the  totalitarian  powers 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany.  The 
final  outcome  of  this  conspiracy  was  the 
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forcible  incorporation  of  these  countries 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  assault  in 
1940  against  its  Baltic  neighbors  marked 
the  first  step  westward  in  the  ruthless 
march  against  Europe. 

Mr.  Troost,  whose  presence  here  today 
we  acknowledge,  has  not  himself  been  a 
stranger  to  this  Soviet  and  Nazi  aggres- 
sion. He  was  captive  in  a  Nazi  prison 
camp  for  some  40  days  at  which  time  he 
was  able  to  make  his  escape.  That  he  is 
here  today  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Estonian  people  attests  to  the  irrepres- 
sibility  of  the  longing  for  peace  where 
there  is  no  peace.  Americans  view  with 
sad  regret  the  fact  that  peopie  any- 
where must  still  endure  such  a  longing. 

Thus,  in  response  to  the  celebration  of 
the  51st  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  we  honor  the 
work  of  such  churches  as  the  Estonian 
Lutheran  Church  and  her  minister  for 
their  endless  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
we  gravely  acknowledge  those  absences 
of  independence  and  peace  in  too  many 
countries  in  the  world,  and  we  resolutely 
renew  our  pledge  as  a  nation  and  the 
Congress  of  continued  efforts  toward  the 
universal  goal  of  peace  for  all  men. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
speech.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year,  over  400,000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest. 

I  feel  that  the  area  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, which  it  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  has  been  greatly 
honored  and  distinguished  by  the  out- 
standing ability  of  a  young  man  from 
Ashland,  Ky.,  who  delivered  the  winning 
speech  from  our  State. 

The  young  man,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Hall, 
resides  at  2409  Central  Parkway,  Ash- 
land, Ky. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
his  winning  speech. 

freedom's  Challenge 

The  nation  In  which  we  live  Is  founded  on 
freedom.  The  privileges  of  the  democracy  we 
enjoy  are  unknown  to  most  of  the  world's 
people.  How  dearly  those  people  must  love 
freedom !  How  they  must  wish  that  there  were 
something  they  could  do  to  promote  freedom 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Yet,  there  Is  a  time  when  even  a  free  na- 
tion Imposes  certain  responsibilities  upon  Its 
citizens.  I  speak  not  of  obeying  the  laws  and 
paying  taxes.  The  duties  I  would  call  to  your 


attention  are  not  to  be  found  In  any  law- 
book or  In  any  moral  code. 

The  challenge  of  freedom  is  In  the  safe- 
guarding of  that  freedom.  Thousands  of 
young  soldiers  liave  met  that  challenge  with 
iheir  death.  All  the  great  legislation  handed 
down  to  us  by  Congress  in  the  nearly  two 
hundred  years  of  our  nation's  existence,  was 
formulated  by  men  who  wanted  to  do  a  little 
more  than  was  required  of  them  to  promote 
freedom. 

But  anyone  can  tell  you  that  soldiers  and 
statesmen  alone  have  not  made  America 
great.  But  rather  it  is  the  great  number  of 
individual,  responsible  citizens  who  find  it 
their  duty  to  do  all  they  can  to  promote 
freedom.  They  confess,  though  not  in  the  lit- 
eral sense,  that  there  is  no  greater  honor 
than  to  work  for  the  same  cause  as  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  MacArthur  and 
Kennedy.  They  serve  in  a  more,  basic,  more 
fundamental  way,  but  their  deeds  are  no 
less  important. 

They  take  it  upon  themselves  to  get  the 
best  possible  education  and  to  keep  them- 
selves well  informed.  With  this  knowledge  as 
a  basis  for  action,  they  then  vote  in  every 
election,  they  participate  in  civic  functions, 
and  they  try  to  instill  In  their  sons  and 
daughters  the  same  high  ideals.  They  are 
the  ones  who  truly  guide  our  nation's  des- 
tiny. For  they  are  the  ones  who  petition,  who 
write  to  their  congressmen,  and  who  stand 
firm  for  their  beliefs. 

Freedom's  challenge,  then,  is  one  of  par- 
ticipation. All  of  us,  you  and  I,  hold  the  hope 
for  the  freedom  of  our  posterity;  our  very 
sons  and  daughters. 

Now,  rioting,  sit-ins,  and  flag-burning  have 
all  been  called  protest,  have  all  been  called 
participation.  But  the  thinking  person  real- 
izes that  democracy  has  left  other  doors  op)en 
to  him.  He  knows  that  far  more  has  been 
accomplished  by  men  sitting  down  together 
to  honestly  discuss  their  differences  than  has 
been  accomplished  In  any  riot. 

We  must  also  be  aware  that  apathy  and  a 
lack  of  desire  to  meet  the  challenge  of  free- 
dom is  also  dangerous.  "Home  of  the  free" 
does  not  mean  "Home  of  the  carefree".  Where 
would  we  be  today?  What  freedoms.  If  any, 
would  we  enjoy  had  It  not  been  for  those 
great  men,  famous  and  unknown,  who  In  the 
past  have  met  freedom's  challenge? 

Constantly  striving  for  a  better  nation. 
Educating  and  informing  oneself.  Working 
overtime  through  responsible  words  and 
deeds  to  preserve  freedom  for  ourselves  and 
our  children.  This,  indeed.  Is  freedom's 
challenge. 

Thomas  M.  Hall. 


PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous rnatter.) 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker — 
I  think  the  difference  In  mj^  community 
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between  riot  »nd  dlaruptlon  bu  been  Title  I 
money.  I  think  it  baa  saved  u»  from  tbU. 

Thl»  is  one  of  the  ways,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  which  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Dr.  William  Kott- 
meyer.  evaluated  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Superintendent  Kottmeyer 
further  stated  that  full  funding  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  "might  well  make  the  difference  be- 
tween conflagration  in  my  community 
and  not." 

When  asked  if  ESEA  were  fully  funded 
could  the  St.  Louis  school  system  spend 
additional  money  effectively  and  effl- 
dently  Dr.  Kottmeyer  responded: 

I  could  tblnk  of  no  more  effective  way  to 
spend  money. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmason.  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  SeatUe.  Wash.,  evalu- 
ated ESEIA,  particularly  title  I.  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Dr.  Kottmeyer.  He  said: 

I- can  UU  you  this:  the  crisis  In  our  cltlee 
la  much  less  than  It  would  have  been  if  you 
bad  not  given  us  Title  I  funds.  I  don't  know 
what  we  would  have  done  without  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  conducted  13  days  of 
hearings  on  HJR.  514.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 
Act  for  5  years.  Last  week  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  and  study  the  testi- 
mony presented  during  the  first  9  days 
of  hearings.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  today  certain  observations 
which  are  overwhelmingly  supported  by 
the  testimony  we  received  in  this  9-day 
period.  The  hearing  record  establishes 
without  doubt  that  programs  carried  on 
under  the   Elementary   and   Secondary 
Education  Act  have  been  most  effective  in 
Improving  the  quality  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Testimony  reviewed 
is   In   unanimous   support   of  H.R.   514 
which  proposes  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act.  Further  the  testimony  checked  sup- 
ports what  I  reported  to  be  the  view  of 
school  superintendents  across  the  Na- 
tion— that  the  EQementary  and  Second- 
ary   Education   Act   is   grossly    under- 
funded— not  only  in  terms  of  the  dispar- 
ity between  appropriations  and  authori- 
zations but  more  importantly  in  terms  of 
the   disparity   between   the   amount   of 
money  available  and  the  enormity  of  the 
Job  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  abundtmtly 
clear  from  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  during  the  first  days  that  lo- 
cal school  ofQcials — those  implementing 
programs   in   the   community — are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  progress  which  has 
been  made;  that  they  are  in  support  of 
a  continuation  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  but  that  they 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  level  of  financing  for  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  statements 
presented  in  our  hearings  which  have  led 
me  to  these  conclusions.  With  respect  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  superin- 
tendent of  Boston  public  schools.  Dr. 
William  H.  Ohrenberger,  states: 


Title  I  has  enabled  Boston  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  enrichment  program  that  pro- 
vide* vitally  needed  educational  services  a 
day  school,  after  school,  and  summer  school 
basis  for  some  30.000  disadvantaged  pupils. 
It  has  also  enabled  Boston  to  pioneer  a  model 
demonstration  sub-system  program  of  Inno- 
vative education  for  some  900  pre-klnder- 
garten — Orade  13  pupils  In  the  heart  of  the 
Inner  city.  Finally.  Title  I  Is  funding  a  work- 
study  program  which  provides  a  combination 
of  schooling  and  work  experience  for  some 
330  boys  and  girls  who  are  potential  dropouts. 

Although  these  programs  are  still  In  their 
Infancy,  improvement  in  reading  achieve- 
ment and  academic  performance  has  been 
noted.  In  addition,  individual  case  studies 
and  questionnaires  to  parents  reveal  In- 
creased enthusiasm  for  school  activities  on 
the  part  of  both  pupil  and  parent. 

That  federally  sponsored  programs  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  our  schools 
cannot  be  denied.  Without  such  assistance  we 
would  have  been  unable  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand our  enrichment  program  for  disad- 
vantaged children,  or  to  Initiate  many  experi- 
mental programs.  I  feel  that  these  programs 
wlU  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  enUre 
school  system  and  will  improve  greatly  the 
quality  of  education  In  Boston.  However,  the 
continuation  of  these  educational  programs 
hinges  directly  on  sustained  federal  support. 

Dr.  Joseph  Manch.  superintendent  of 
the  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  public  schools  com- 
mented: 

I  can  now  state  that  in  Buffalo,  and  In 
New  York  State  as  a  whole.  ESEA  Title  I  Is 
effective.  The  evidence  Is  far  from  complete, 
but  It  indicates  that  disadvantaged  children 
are  erasing  that  disadvantage.  Here  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  record  our  Title  I  Eval- 
uations and  the  New  York  State  Title  I 
Evaluation  report  for  19««-«7. 

In  our  largest  single  project,  utilizing  near- 
ly $3.5  million  of  the  M.9  million  Title  I 
funds.  37.000  children,  an  average  of  over  IVi 
years  retarded  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
were  provided  remedial  assistance  during  or 
after  the  school  day.  It  has  been  our  expe- 
rience that  a  6  or  7  month  gain  over  10 
months  In  such  programs  can  be  expected. 
These  children  averaged  a  gain  at  the  rate 
of  a  full  year. 

In  another  program — a  pre-klndergarten 
program  cited  as  one  of  the  State's  ten  best 
ESEA  projects  and  cited  further  by  the  Office 
of  Education  In  Profiles  In  Quality  Educa- 
tion— I  think  you  may  have  seen  this  report 
and  this  program  Is  cited  on  page  1.  Pre- 
school boys  and  girls  In  the  target  area  were 
exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  educationally  and 
culturally  stimulating  experiences.  A  pre- 
and  poet-test  measurement  showed  a  gain  of 
8  and  9  points  In  Intelligence  quotient. 

With  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
ESEA  in  Philadelphia  Dr.  Mark  R.  Shedd, 
superintendent  of  schools,  added : 

other  Impacts  of  coune  do  occur  lystetn- 
wlde.  At  the  Sayre  Junior  High  School  In 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  the  principal  and 
staff,  urged  on  by  a  community  weary  of 
watching  Its  children  progress  from  grade 
school  to  high  school  without  learning  how 
to  read,  established  a  basic  skills  center  last 
year,  using  Title  I  funds.  In  one  year  the 
center  served  some  300  youngsters  with  se- 
verely retarded  reading  levels,  and  In  one  se- 
mester the  average  pupU  enrolled  In  this 
program  Improved  almost  three  levels  In 
reading  as  measured  by  standard  achieve- 
ment tests.  . . . 

In  North  Philadelphia,  to  cite  another  Il- 
lustration, the  comblnaUon  of  a  dynamic 
principal  and  modest  Increment  of  Title  I 
funds  for  curriculum  and  staff  development 
has  completely  turned  around  Simon  Gratz 
High  School.  Only  three  years  ago  Gratz  was 


widely  regarded,  and  Justifiably  so  I  believe, 
as  the  worst  school  In  the  city.  Three  years 
ago  only  13  students  from  a  graduating  class 
of  600  went  from  Gratz  to  college.  The  drop- 
out rate  at  the  school  was  In  excess  of  40 
percent.  Rate  of  attendance  was  the  lowest 
in  the  whole  city. 

Last  year,  168  Gratz  graduates  went  to 
college — an  Improvement  of  1300  percent. 
The  dropout  rate  has  been  halved.  Teachers 
are  vying  for  transfer  assignments  In  rather 
than  out,  and  virtually  all  4,000  students  are 
wearing  large  "Gratz  Is  Great"  buttons  In 
their  lapel. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Stlmbert,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Memphis,  evaluated  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
as  follows: 

We  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  can 
handle  a  dollar  as  well  as  anyone  else  can. 
I  am  referring  to  the  staff.  I  am  referring  to 
the  kind  of  accountability  we  have  on  all 
tax  moneys.  I  would  say  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  as  the  saying  goes, 
that  these  funds  are  the  kind  of  funds  that 
we  are  getting  tremendoiu  returns  from.  As 
far  as  accountability  for  the  dollars  la  con- 
cerned, yes;  but  In  terms  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  boys  and  girls  because  of  these 
programs.  I  think  this  Is  kind  of  a  new  age 
In  education  .  .  . 

Speaking  of  specific  projects  in  his 
evaluation.  Dr.  Paul  W.  Briggs,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
system  said: 

There  has  been  a  significant  consistent 
gain  In  reading  skill  among  pupils  In  our 
reading  Improvement  projects:  boys  particu- 
larly have  shown  strong  improvement.  One 
good  example  here  Is  that  during  the  past 
two  years  the  number  of  books  taken  home 
by  children  from  our  libraries  has  Increased, 
In  ovir  target  area  schools,  by  over  60  per- 
cent. In  fact,  last  year  the  children  In  the 
Inner  city  of  Cleveland  took  home  over 
1.300,000  volumes  out  of  our  library.  This  la 
great. 

Children  who  have  participated  In  our 
pre-klndergarten  project  have  performed  In 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  well  beyond  the 
rates  comparable  of  children  without  such 
services.  Head  Stert  Is  working. 

In  a  special  project  for  seriously  Intellec- 
tually underdeveloped  though  not  mentally 
retarded  children  between  5  and  8,  there  was 
an  increase  In  IQ  of  from  5  to  19  points  for 
one-third  of  the  children  participating. 

Children  In  remedial  mathematics  groups 
have  shown  significant  gain  as  compared  to 
similar  children  not  receiving  such  special 
attention.  We  now  have  a  group  of  30-odd 
mathematicians,  specialists  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  that  move  In  the  areas  where 
we  have  our  greatest  problems  and  work  es- 
pecially with  those  children. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  schools  re- 
ceiving Title  I  services  experienced  at  10  per- 
cent decrease  In  the  dropout  rate  last  school 
year,  aa  compared  to  the  preceding  year. 

One  of  our  most  Impressive  results  has 
been  achieved  In  our  Job  development  proj- 
ect where  nine  out  of  every  ten  participants 
secured  full-time  employment  In  Cleveland 
business  and  Indiistry.  We  have  over  100 
businesses  who  have  opened  their  doors  to 
the  Cleveland  Inner  city  high  school  grad- 
uates. We  followed  this  group  one  year  after 
their  placement  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  them.  In  90  percent  of  those  placed,  one 
year  later  they  were  still  on  the  Job  and  half 
of  tcoae  placed  on  Jobs  had  received  pro- 
motions. 

With  regard  to  long  range  benefits.  Dr. 
Briggs  added : 

Another  significant  long-range  benefit  that 
Title  I  has  brought  to  the  schools  of  Cleve- 
land  Is   an   emerging   new   staffing  pattern 
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through  which  the  competencies  of  more  peo- 
ple at  various  levels  of  training  are  being 
utilized.  This  Includes  teacher  aides,  assist- 
ant teachers,  tutors,  parent  educators.  By 
the  way,  we  have  8,600  volunteers  working  In 
the  Cleveland  schools  without  pay:  home- 
school  liaison  aides,  technicians  and  other 
expanding  classifications.  In  other  words,  a 
true  community  team  to  try  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  our  children.  In 
these  roles,  many  Inner-clty  residents.  In- 
cluding parents,  are  entering  a  new  relation- 
ship and  Involvement  In  education.  This  Is 
good  for  children  and  good  for  their  par- 
ents. 

Mr.  John  Wagner,  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  South  Bend,  Ind.,  com- 
mented : 

I  think  probably  the  highlights  of  the  pre- 
pared statement  might  be  of  Interest  to  other 
people  In  attendance.  To  give  you  a  rough 
Idea  of  the  size  of  our  school  corporation,  we 
have  something  over  37,000  students.  There 
are  41  elementary  and  eight  high  schools  in 
the  public  school  system,  and  there  are  eight 
elementary  schools  and  two  secondary 
schools  In  private  education  In  our  com- 
munity. 

Under  Title  I  of  the  Act,  we  have  In- 
volved 13  public  schools  and  eight  private 
schools  in  the  Title  I  program.  Our  evalua- 
tion of  the  program,  has  been  that  It  prob- 
ably should  be  classified  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  Inspiring  programs  that  has 
been  added  to  our  educational  system  In 
many  years. 

Mr.  O.  Warren  Phillips,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  Valparaiso,  Ind..  and 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Policy  and 
Legislation  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  in- 
dicated their  title  I  program  has  been 
evaluated  in  a  number  of  ways: 

We  have  evidence  shown  by  tests,  by  stu- 
dent behavior  and  by  the  Judgment  of  teach- 
ers that  we  are  making  significant  progress. 
This  Is  a  good  program.  As  we  have  acqtiired 
staff  that  Is  skillful,  the  program  has  be- 
come stronger. 

Mrs.  G.  Theodore  Mltau,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  education  for  the 
independent  School  District  No.  625.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  in  her  evaluation,  said: 

Never  In  the  history  of  American  educa- 
tion have  programs  been  Introduced  that 
have  had  a  more  dramatic  Impact  upon  the 
quality  of  educational  offerings  In  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  than  those  Introduced 
under  ESEA.  The  professional  staff  Judg- 
ments, commxmlty  reactions,  and  pupils'  per- 
formances all  testify  to  their  effectiveness. 
~  In  St.  Paul,  the  ESEA  and  kindred  laws 
have  made  (Kjsslble  a  broad  range  of  new  and 
exemplary  educational  programs.  Of  par- 
ticular significance  today  are  those  programs 
that  provide  direct  benefits  \mder  Title  I  of 
ESEA  to  children  suffering  from  poverty  and 
other  forms  of  educational  disadvantage.  For 
children  whose  worlds  are  only  a  few  blocks 
wide,  we  can  offer  extensive  field  trip  pro- 
grams, enriched  elementary  library  services, 
and  an  educational  horizon  that  puts  fewer 
limits  on  what  children  may  dream  of  be- 
coming. 

There  Is  not  time  to  tell  of  the  400  chil- 
dren from  the  very  poor  who,  because  of 
Title  I  money,  had  their  first  dental  examin- 
ations. (We  bought  a  Hl-Speed  dental  imlt 
for  Jackson  School.  We  need  ten  more  like 
It.)  Nor  to  tell  of  the  work  of  our  Parent 
Consultant,  who  serves  as  a  special  kind 
of  person  to  parents  having  handicapped 
children  so  that  benefits  carry  over  and 
build  home-school  relationships  Into  the 
family  \uilt.  Nor  to  tell  of  our  consultant 
In  the  area  of  Inter-raclal  activity,  who 
works  to  establish  commimlty  rapport  with 


the  disadvantaged  or  minority  groups  re- 
sulting In  a  climate  of  mutual  trust  and 
Improved  chaiuiels  for  two-way  commvinlca- 
tlon." 

Another  school  board  member,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Nielsen  of  West  Bend,  Wis., 
said: 

Federal  funds  allocated  to  our  local  dis- 
trict have  been  an  extremely  Important  stim- 
ulant In  the  overall  updating  of  our  pro- 
gram. The  funds  from  ESEA  enable  us  to 
accelerate  and  Improve  our  program  to  the 
point  where  we  are  years  ahead  of  where 
we  would  be  If  we  were  to  rely  on  only 
local  tax  monies.  The  total  money  supplied 
has  provided  a  stimulant  for  growth  and 
focused  our  attention  on  the  need  to  solve 
programs  which  had  been  present  for  many 
years. 

Mrs.  Nielsen's  high  evaluation  of  title 

1  can  perhaps  best  be  imderstood  in  the 
context  of  her  response  to  the  question: 

Suppose  the  Congress,  through  some  mir- 
acle, should  decide  to  double  the  amount  of 
money  in  education  so  that  you  would  re- 
ceive twice  as  much,  or  another  $38,000,  do 
you  think  that  ought  to  come  in  Title  I  or 
be  spread  amongst  some  of  the  other  Titles 
as  well.  Or  should  we  give  It  to  you  in  some- 
thing akin  to  general  aid? 

Shesmswered: 

I  personally  feel  that  It  should  come  In 
Title  I.  I  think  it  has  provided  a  tremendous 
Impetus  in  our  school  district  in  solving  some 
problems  which  we  are  solving  very  nicely. 

During  these  first  9  days  of  testimony 
there  has  been  discussion  about  the 
validity  of  those  few  reports  which  have 
been  critical  of  title  I,  such  as  the  Tempo 
report.  Speaking  specifically  about  that 
report,  Mrs.  Frances  Camochan,  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Commission  of  the 
NEA,  an  organization  representing  some 

2  million  teachers,  said: 

We  are  aware  of  the  so-called  Tempo  re- 
port which  the  public  press  has,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, blown  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
"findings."  This  report  Is  based  on  evalua- 
tion of  programs  in  eleven  school  districts 
out  of  16,000  school  districts  with  Title  I 
programs,  and  35,000  children  In  133  schools 
in  these  districts,  out  of  some  nine  million 
eligible  Title  I  pupUs.  It  Is  In  our  opinion 
virtually  worthless. 

Speaking  of  his  title  I  programs  in 
Cleveland,  Superintendent  Briggs  also 
disagreed  with  the  critics.  He  said: 

I  am  In  total  disagreement  with  the  critics, 
particularly  as  It  applies  to  Cleveland.  When 
I  see  our  schools  open  in  the  summer,  when  I 
see  swimming  pools,  neighborhood  swim- 
ming pools  that  we  put  into  the  Inner  city, 
32  of  them  last  year  and  thousands  of  chU- 
dren  lined  up  every  day  using  them,  when  I 
see  children  In  40  preschool  centers  now 
operated  under  Title  I,  40  preschool  centers 
in  Cleveland  vrtth  their  mothers  in  there 
nearly  every  day,  or  at  least  every  week  their 
mothers  are  in,  when  teachers  tell  me  that 
children  are  coming  Into  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  better  prepared,  when  I  see  the 
dropout  rate  in  the  five  Inner  city  high 
schools  drop  ten  percent,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  critics  are  wrong.  I  know  very 
well  they  are  wrong.  It  does  not  make  as 
much  news  though. 

Much  of  the  discussion  in  the  hearings 
in  this  period  has  centered  on  title  I. 
Too  frequently  I  am  concerned  that  we 
fail  to  recognize  the  significances  of  and 
the  contributions  being  made  by  title  II 
of  the  act  which  provides  support  for 
library   materials   and    textbooks.    The 


following  statements  confirm  my  im- 
pression that  this  title  also  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  in  improving  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Miss  Cora  Bomar,  director,  division  of 
educational  media,  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
Raleigh,  commented  as  follows: 

Some  comments  from  the  teachers  at  the 
Morehead  Elementary  School  in  Durham. 
North  Carolina  concerning  their  demon- 
stration school  library  project  indicate  the 
Impact  of  a  demonstration  school  library 
project.  One  teacher  said  "Indispensable." 
Another  teacher  said  "It  has  provided  me 
with  varied  materials  so  that  I  might  reach 
all  children  In  at  least  some  aspect  of  learn- 
ing." Another  teacher  said  "It  allows  more 
Individual  and  group  work  because  head  sets, 
tape  recorders  and  film  strip  projectors  are 
available.  NDEA  Title  III  funds  provided  the 
hardware  for  this  project,  whereas  ESEA 
Title  II  provided  the  software." 

Another  quotation  from  a  teacher:  "The 
Increased  materials  provided  Information  and 
ideas  that  strengthened  all  of  our  classroom 
activities."  And  the  final  quotation — and  the 
one  that  I  think  is  very  Important — one 
teacher  said  "The  students  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  investigate  more  subjects." 

»  •  •  •  • 

I  could  go  on  at  length  sharing  with  you 
the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  II  programs  In 
North  Carolina  and  in  other  States.  I  have 
many  examples  here  on  the  table  before  me. 
However,  at  this  time,  I  will  simply  state 
that  Title  n  is  a  program  essential  to  the 
Improvement  of  educational  opportunities  of 
all  of  our  children.  The  full  potential  of  the 
program  has  not  been  attained  because  of 
the  limitation  of  actual  appropriations.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  appropriations  be 
up  to  the  level  of  current  authorization. 
Because  of  drastic  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions this  fiscal  year  and  the  recommended 
appropriations  In  the  1970  budget,  many 
Title  II  programs  Initiated  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Act  will  be  drastically  curtailed. 
The  second  recommendation:  Advanced 
funding  be  Implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 
Congress  Is  to  be  commended  for  authorizing 
this  advanced  funding  last  session. 

New  York  City  has  been  a  leader  In  the 
school  library  field.  We  have  a  great  number 
of  very  fine  librarians  and  many  teachers 
and  principals  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
concept  of  enriched  learning  through  a  va- 
riety of  resources.  Title  II  has  helped  to 
provide  these  resources.  I  strongly  urge  its 
continuance.  Its  full  funding  and  Its  ex- 
pansion. 

Miss  Frances  Hatfield,  supervisor  of 
instructional  materials,  board  of  public 
instruction,  Broward  Coimty,  Fla.,  said: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  phases  of  Title  II  which 
I  see  from  my  vantage  point  as  a  super- 
visor of  the  library  program  in  a  large  school 
system  which  serves  110,000  children  In  103 
schools  . . . 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  especially  of  the  over  13,000 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Librarians,  I  wish  to  thank  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  for  its  interest  in 
providing  legislation  which  has  such  bene- 
ficial effects. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1969,  and  full  appropriations  In  order  to 
assure  a  continuing  effort  to  achieve  qual- 
ity education  for  all  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  been  effective  in  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  availability 
and  quality  of  instruction  for  migrant 
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children  was  attested  to  by  Austin  H. 
Armltstead.  chairman.  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Education  of  Migrant  ChU- 
dren: 

Today  we  would  like  to  confine  our  re- 
marlts  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  Migrant 
Amendment  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  (PL  89-10). 
Before  making  these  commenta  we  would 
like  to  say  that  they  are  based  on  staff  ob- 
servation of  dozens  of  classrooms  In  a  num- 
ber of  states,  staff  participation  In  teacher 
training  programs,  the  reading  of  state  edu- 
cation agency  program  reports  and  consul- 
tation with  numerous  program  staff  at  the 
local  and  state  levels. 

There  U  no  doubt  that  the  funds  which 
have  been  available  under  the  ESEA  Mi- 
grant Amendment — up  to  MS  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year — have  made  a  difference 
In  the  status  of  migrant  children's  educa- 
tion. Although  It  might  have  been  presumed 
that  Title  I  funds,  which  were  Intended  to 
provide  ror  all  disadvantaged  children  In- 
cluding migrants,  would  Indeed,  without  u 
special  program  fcr  migrants,  provide  In- 
creased educational  opportunity,  they  did 
not  make  any  substantial  change  In  its  first 
y*ar  of-operatlon.  We  found  In  a  survey  of 
1966  programs  that  only  11  states  could  re- 
port any  use  whatsoever  of  Title  I  funds  for 
migrant  children  And  even  In  most  of  these 
11  Instances,  aid  was  not  of  any  substantial 
or  special  form.  This  Is  a  sharp  contrast  to 
the  44  states  who  participated  In  the  Mi- 
grant Amendment  program  in  1967  and  1968. 
This  would  seem  to  Indicate  very  strongly 
that  states  had  little  Interest  in  educating 
migrant  children  until  earmarked  funds 
were  made  possible  for  that  purpose  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  local  school  ofRclals 
support  a  5-year  extension  of  ESEA? 
The  answer  to  this  is  a  resounding 
■Yes." 

The  deputy  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Los  Angeles,  Graham  Sullivan,  said: 

Ptrst.  may  I  say  to  you  that  we  support 
fully  the  extension  of  ESEA  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

Without  question.  ESEA  as  well  conceived, 
was  carefully  planned,  provided  broad  cover- 
age through  Its  varloxis  titles.  Its  authoriza- 
tion Is  flexible  enough  to  permit  states  and 
local  districts  to  use  funds  provided  by  the 
legislation  to  attack  most  of  the  major  prob- 
lems. I  think  one  of  the  Interesting  things 
about  ESEA  and  the  real  Important  things 
about  ESEA  Is  the  fact  that  the  varloiu 
titles  each  make  their  own  contribution  to 
programs  that  will  Improve  and  strengthen 
education,  and  yet  there  Is  a  linkage  from 
one  program  to  another. 

Superintendent  Shedd.  of  Philadel- 
phia, added : 

My  message  Is  really  quite  simple.  To  fall 
to  extend  H  R.  514  at  this  time  will  be 
calamitous.  To  fall  to  provide  a  substantially 
Increased  level  of  funding  soon  will  be  un- 
fortunate. ESEA  funds  have  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  program  In  the  school 
district  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  two  basic 
reasons. 

The  first  lies  simply  In  the  nature  of  the 
programs  we  have  been  able  to  mount  and 
win  be  able  to  continue  only  with  Federal 
funds.  They  are  essential  programs. 

The  second  Is  that  ESEA  funds  constitute 
for  us.  and  I  believe  for  most  of  the  big  cities, 
the  critical  Increment — the  change  dollars 
necessary  to  overcome  Institutional  Inertia 
and  produce  Institutional  change. 

I  believe  we  are  at  a  critical  Juncture  In 
Federal  involvement  In  the  funding  of  pub- 
lic education  precisely  because  we  are  at  a 
point  where  the  clear  gains  realized  through 
ESEA  will  either  be  consolidated  and  ex- 
panded, or  they  will  wither  away.  It  U  the 
simple    facts    of    lUe    that    the    extension 


of  ESEA  at  the  mere  level  of  appropria- 
tion recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
will  simply  permit  the  withering  to  begin. 
High  expectations  In  the  community,  as  well 
as  among  educators,  will  turn  to  frustration — 
and  that  Is  a  most  volatile  kind  of  alchemy. 

Dr.  Gary  N.  Pottorff,  vice  president, 
board  of  education.  Wichita.  Kans., 
added : 

I  think  probably  in  our  case  the  original 
plan  drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
citizens,  conununity  action  programs,  paro- 
chial and  public  schools,  to  determine  where 
the  need  was  the  greatest.  I  don't  think  the 
need  has  changed  from  the  five  years  of  the 
present  bill.  I  think  perhaps  the  extension 
of  the  title  I  funds  would  be  of  the  greatest 
Importance  to  us. 

Superintendent-  Ohrenberger  of  Bos- 
ton, like  Dr.  Shedd  and  virtually  every- 
one, recommended  not  only  extension 
but  also  full  funding  of  ESEA,  particu- 
larly title  I. 

Dr.  Ohrenberger  stated: 

I  earnestly  request  that  Congress  not  only 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  five  years,  but  also  that  It 
Increase  substantially  the  funding  thereof. 
At  present,  federal  funding  under  Title  I  Is 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  chil- 
dren for  whom  the  legislation  was  designed. 
The  present  progranu  serve  approximately 
one-half  of  the  disadvantaged  children  In 
Boston. 

Superintendent  Donovan,  of  New  York 
City,  spoke  of  title  I  as  follows : 

On  Title  I.  I  might  tell  you  that  thU  "Htle 
In  our  city  has  served  a  particularly  Impor- 
tant purpose.  I  hope  that  Title  I  continues 
to  be  funded  fully  In  the  future  and  I  hope 
that  Tlt'.e  I  remains  categorized  because  I  do 
believe  that  only  through  that  way  can  we 
devote  It  to  this  particular  purpose. 

He  added: 

I  think  unless  you  continue  to  fund  this 
and  fund  it  with  even  greater  funds  than 
you  have  up  to  now,  the  big  cities  of  this 
country — and  my  city  in  particular — are  go- 
ing to  be  In  a  terrible  situation  in  their  pub- 
lic schools.  Our  city  and  our  State  are  find- 
ing difficulty  in  funding,  the  city  because  of 
constitutional  limitations  and  the  State  for 
other  reasons  in  Its  funding.  This  has  come 
to  us  as  a  particular  help  In  the  most  criti- 
cal area  we  have,  which  Is  the  growing  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children  In  the  cities. 
I  would  like  it  to  continue  to  be  categorical 
aid  until  such  time  In  the  future  as  perhaps 
the  Federal  Government  can  so  fund  educa- 
tion that  we  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about 
categories.  I  don't  see  that  time  right  now. 
I  want  it  devoted  to  the  critical  areas  of  our 
city  where  it  Is  going  now.  If  you  cut  it  off, 
sir — and  I  do  not  mean  you  but  if  this  Con- 
gress should  cut  this  off.  I  really  don't  know 
where  we  would  turn. 

Mr.  John  Wagner.  South  Bend  Com- 
munity School  Corp..  South  Bend.  Ind.. 
said: 

I  think  it  Is  very  important  that  the  Title 
I  program  be  expanded  because  at  least  in 
our  own  situation  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  with  the  limited  funds  Indicate  a 
much  greater  potential  if  adequate  moneys 
were  provided,  because  we  have  been  limited 
by  some  of  the  reductions  and  the  increase 
in  costs  are  forcing  us  to  cut  the  programs. 
We  have  had  to  drop  several  people  from  the 
staff  that  we  would  like  to  continue.  As  these 
pieople  are  dropped  the  program  cannot  help 
bxit  become  less  effective.  I  think  It  Is  a 
worthwhile  program  and  should  be  financed 
to  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
not  one  Member  of  this  body  who  Is  not 


aware  of  the  problems  brought  about  by 
our  failure  to  adequately  finance  our 
education  programs.  In  the  face  of  in- 
creasing costs.  It  is  clearly  not  enough 
even  if  we  keep  the  programs  at  a  con- 
stant level. 

Mrs.  G.  Theodore  Mltau.  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  education  for  the 
Independent  School  Dictrict  No.  625.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  advised  us  of  what  hap- 
pened in  St.  Paul  because  of  inadequate 
financing.  She  stated: 

We  desperately  need  the  Title  I  funds  to 
continue  and  expand  this  most  important 
endeavor.  One  of  our  most  successful  Title 
I  programs  was  a  tuition-free  summer  school 
serving  3.500  students.  Our  school  funding 
does  not  allow  for  summer  school  expenses. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  charge  tuition  fees  to 
make  the  program  self-supporting.  This  fact 
serves  to  eliminate  those  very  students  that 
need  the  most  help.  Title  I  funds  for  a  time 
served  this  program.  Our  1966  summer  school 
for  deprived  students  was  Immensely  suc- 
cessful. These  students  didn't  become  street 
roamers.  Many  have  returned  to  our  regular 
classes  by  making  up  deficiencies.  Certainly 
the  presence  In  summer  school  of  large  num- 
bers of  Negro  youths  helps  to  defuse  dIfllcuU 
summer  confrontations.  These  young  stu- 
dents, disillusioned,  alienated,  frustrated, 
comprise  the  social  dynamite  which  has  been 
so  well  described  by  Dr.  Conant.  This  simi- 
mer  school  program  was  eliminated  because 
of  the  cuts  in  the  Title  I  allotments  during 
the  past  year.  It  needs  to  be  restored.  We 
also  had  to  eliminate  a  fine  program  known 
as  the  Remediation  Center,  the  Curriculum 
Centers  and  in-service  training  for  teachers 
because  of  the  cuts  made  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

In  Trenton.  N  J.,  the  problem  wsts  simi- 
lar. Mr.  David  Tankel,  director.  ESEA 
title  I.  Trenton  public  schools,  said: 

For  example,  in  the  next  school  year  we 
must  release  one-half  of  our  teacher  aides 
because  of  a  smaller  1909-70  allocation.  I  re- 
peat, it  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  local  boards 
of  education  to  pick  up  the  programs  that 
are  dropped.  They  Just  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal   to  consider   this  step. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
one  very  important  point — the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  is  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  priority.  All  of  us  realize 
that  much  has  to  be  done — and  that  at 
this  point  in  time,  there  are  limited  re- 
sources. Local  officials  appearing  before 
the  committee  are  very  well  aware  of 
this.  Let  me  share  with  you  some  of 
their  notions  of  priority. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Sullivan,  of 
Los  Angeles,  said: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  our  most  criti- 
cal task  right  now  is  strengthening  the  edu- 
cation program  in  the  disadvantaged  areas 
before  anything  else. 

He  was  asked: 

Is  that  your  No.  1  priority? 

He  responded: 

That  Is  my  No.  1  priority? 

Our  panel  of  school  board  members 
indicated  that  indeed  full  funding  of  title 
I  has  the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  Hazen  Schumacher,  board  mem- 
ber and  past  president,  board  of  educa- 
tion. Ann  Arbor  public  schools,  said: 

I  think  all  of  us  have  stated  in  one  way 
or  another  that  we  feel  this  is  probably  the 
highest  priority;  yes,  sir.  That  is  the  way  I 
feel. 

Mrs.  Nlelson,  of  West  Bend  said: 
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I  would  agree  that  the  highest  priority 
would  be  to  fully  fund  Title  I. 

Mr.  R.  Winfleld  Smith,  president,  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  and 
director,  upper  Perklomen  board  of 
school  directors,  added: 

Surely  we  all  agree  with  that. 

Dr.  Kottmeyer  of  St.  Louis  was  asked: 
If  Congress  would  fully  fund  the  author- 
ization for  Title  I,  so  that  you  could  obtain 
your  full  entitlement  of  $8  million,  are  you 
presently  In  a  position  to  wisely  expend  $8 
million? 

Dr.  Kottmeyer  responded: 

Sir.  as  we  are  spending  70  percent  of  that 
money  at  the  point  that  I  indicated  to  you 
before,  we  would  simply  continue  to  expand 
this  program  again  and  again  and  again,  and 
I  think  would  be  the  wisest  way  and  would 
be  a  salutary  lift  to  the  school  program  in 
our  city. 

He  was  asked: 

Would  you  place  the  priority  on  programs 
for  disadvantaged  youngsters  before  we  go 
to  general  aid? 

Dr.  Kottmeyer  answered:  "Yes." 

He  was  asked  "Why?" 

And  he  responded: 

Because  we  all  at  least  give  lip  service  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  and 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  obvi- 
ously does  not  exist. 

I  think  we  should  strive  to  do  that  and 
achieve  that  first. 

In  our  discussion  of  priorities  I  should 
mention  that  quite  clearly  the  testimony 
during  the  first  9  days  of  hearings  places 
a  higher  priority  on  extension  and  full 
funding  of  ESEA  than  on  general  aid 
to  education.  Asked  whether  they  were 
advocating  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation before  full  funding  of  title  I  the 
members  of  our  school  board  panel 
responded : 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  think  what  we  are  looking 
for  is  that  on  top  of  Title  I. 

Mrs.  NnxsEN.  I  would  agree. 

Mrs.  Spicer.  Me,  too. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  concur. 

Mr.  Schumacher.  Yes,  I  agree. 

In  a  similar  vein  Dr.  John  Lumley, 
executive  secretary,  NEA  Legislative 
Commission,  and  NEA  assistant  execu- 
tive secretary  for  legislation  and  Fed- 
eral relations,  said: 

As  you  know,  our  position  Is  that  general 
federal  aid  is  needed  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  needed  on  top  of  these  programs. 

Mrs.  Camochan  of  the  NEA,  com- 
mented: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission  has  tossed 
this  around  many,  many  times  at  the  leg- 
islative commission,  and  we  concur  that 
these  programs  must  be  continued  because 
we  are  not  Just  talking  about  the  tangible 
things,  we  are  talking  about  the  many 
Intangible  things  which  are  going  through 
the  mind  of  these  youngsters  and  devel- 
oping, and  if  this  were  dropped  now  it  would 
be  Just  one  disaster  on  top  of  another  dis- 
aster. The  small  challenge  of  the  greater 
challenge  which  these  youngsters  have  had 
would  disappear  and  they  would  be  disap- 
pointed once  more.  We  cannot  afford  this  as 
a  nation  and  the  Commission  does  concur 
wholeheartedly  that  we  need  this  and  then, 
on  top  of  it.  general  aid  to  education. 

Other  associates  on  the  NEA  panel 
agreed  with  the  statement  that  general 
aid  is  needed  but  must  come  on  top  of. 


not  In  lieu  of,  existing  programs — and 
only  after  these  are  fully  funded. 
Mr.  Tankel,  of  Trenton,  said: 
If  we  begin  cutting  out  Title  I  programs, 
we  have  people  back  home  in  the  rural  areas. 
In  the  cities,  who  are  going  to  be  disappointed 
once  again.  We  are  Just  going  to  be  building 
up  a  constant  series  of  frustration  with  all 
of  the  Inevitable  problems  that  follow  these 
frustrations.  You  are  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  William  Raymond,  director,  ESEA 
title  n,  Tempe  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict, Tempe,  Ariz.,  added: 

I  agree  exactly.  As  I  stated  before.  I  think 
you  create  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction,  frustration 
and  psychological  damage  in  a  community 
where  you  have  initiated  programs  and  then 
you  cut  back.  Parents  see  their  children 
in  these  programs  and  they  see  progress  being 
made,  and  then  when  they  are  stopped  they 
wonder  why.  So  I  wholeheartedly  agree  I  feel, 
that  general  aid  should  be  on  top  of  these 
programs. 

The  following  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Manch,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Is  a  fur- 
ther illustration  of  this  point  of  view: 

The  first  point  refers  to  the  issue  of  general 
aid  versus  categorical  aid,  and  I  notice  there 
some  members  of  the  committee  very 
much  Interested  in  that.  While  public  edu-  " 
cation  continues  to  be  fundamentally  a  local 
problem,  it  is  a  national  concern.  It  is  In  the 
national  interest  that  we  do  at  least  two 
things:  upgrade  the  whole  level  of  education 
and  at  the  same  time,  narrow  the  wide  range 
of  educational  opportunity  which  now  exists 
in  the  schools  of  this  nation.  But  in  attempt- 
ing to  work  m  behalf  of  this  nation's  general 
interest,  we  must  allocate  our  financial  re- 
sources In  the  most  efficient,  effective  man- 
ner possible.  Categorical  aid,  as  reflected  in 
Title  I  projects,  meets  this  test. 

The  point  is — as  I  said  to  the  Senate  coun- 
terpart of  this  committee  18  months  ago — If 
we  have  limited  Federal  funds  available  for 
equalizing  educational  opportunity,  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  most 
glaring  deficiency — the  problem  of  educa- 
tional deprivation  which  works  to  dlsequallze 
educational  opportunity,  particularly  in  the 
large  cities.  "This  is  where  we  must  develop  a 
sharper  focup. 

In  a  series  of  responses  Dr.  Edward 
Palmson,  of  Seattle,  made  the  following 
observations: 

The  only  other  objection  I  would  have  is 
that  militant  teacher  groups  would  try  to 
negotiate  grants  for  higher  salaries. 

•  •  •  •  * 
If  you  gave  us  a  grant  of  $100  per  child,  for 

example,  for  a  school  year,  the  teachers 
would  want  the  whole  hundred  dollars.  With 
the  negotiation  law  that  we  have  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  if  we  didn't  grant  them 
the  Increase  that  they  asked  for,  they  would 
Impose  sanction  or  go  on  strike. 

•  •  *  •  • 
We  would  spend  in  on  basic  programs,  buy- 
ing books  and  planning  curricula  and  things 
we  need. 


This  is  Just  manna  from  heaven,  if  It  Is 
categorized  that  they  cannot  get  their  hands 
on  it. 

•  •  •  *  * 

The  big  advantage  of  the  Title  I  funds  Is 
that  we  can  use  them  for  food,  hungry  chil- 
dren, or  their  health  needs,  use  for  some 
of  the  bare  educational  factors.  This  Is  the 
point  I  am  making.  The  money  can  be  vised 
for  disadvantaged  poverty-stricken  children. 

True,  we  have  to  have  teachers  to  teach 
these  children,  but  at  least  we  can  funnel 
some  of  the  funds  Into  these  other  areas. 


Dr.  Bernard  Donovan,  of  New  York 
City,  adds: 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  when 
we  get  block  grants  that  go  into  general 
funding,  that  general  funding  then  becomes 
approachable  by  all.  For  example,  in  my 
city  I  wouldn't  want  that  fund  to  disappear 
in  collective  bargaining  instead  of  going  to 
disadvantaged  pupils — and  it  very  well 
could. 

As  Dr.  Donovan's  response  indicates 
there  is  again  confusion  about  the 
meaning  of  the  proposed  "block  grant" 
approach  to  providing  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues expected  there  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  about  the  so-called 
block  grant  approach  in  the  initial  days 
of  our  hearings.  Yes,  there  has  been  not 
only  considerable  discussion  about  but 
also  considerable  opposition  to  such  an 
approach. 

The  following  will  illustrate  my  ix)int: 

Mr.  William  Raymond,  Tempe  Ele- 
mentary School  District,  Tempe,  Ariz.: 

Regarding  block  funding.  I  at  this  point 
in  time  believe  I  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

Dr.  Graham  Sullivan,  deputy  super- 
intendent of  instruction,  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools: 

Well,  as  I  indicated  in  my  prepared  testi- 
mony, we  have  great  concern  about  a  block 
grant  approach  that  does  not  provide  and 
assure  adequate  funds  going  to  the  big  cities. 
I  would  say,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  In  Los 
Angeles  now,  we  certainly  would  prefer  It  as 
It  is  rather  than  moving  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  David  Tankel,  Trenton  Public 
Schools : 

I  believe  I  understand  the  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  personally,  and  I  am  not  speak- 
ing for  NEA,  would  be  against  block  funding. 
If  I  dare  in  these  august  halls  to  mention 
the  word,  I  am  afraid  we  would  be  opening 
up  a  keg  of  worms  in  the  political  situation 
what  would  be  very,  very   hard  to  control. 

I  think  that  vested  interests  within  the 
states  would  very  often  tend  to  push  the 
money  to  needs  that  they  see  rather  than  to 
using  them  in  the  manner  that  they  are  not 
being  used.  I  would  be  opposed  to  block 
grants. 

Dr.  Mark  Shedd.  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
mented : 

At  the  time  when  you  get  the  categorical 
aid  program  funded  at  full  level  of  author- 
ization and  beyond,  if  it  were  up  to  me.  then 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  a  look  at  block 
grants,  but  under  the  present  circumstances. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  go  to  the 
block  grant  concept. 

Dr.  Ohrenberger,  of  Boston,  added: 

I  prefer  the  present  program,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  perhaps  could  illustrate  that  by  indi- 
cating that  If  a  block  grant  approach  were 
made  to  my  particular  state,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  real  problem  of  the  urban  commu- 
nity Is  not  felt  statewide. 

Under  categorical  aid  specific  amoimts  are 
allocated  to  me  to  perform  functions  and 
programs  that  I  have  dreamed  of  for  many 
years  in  the  area  of  the  disadvantaged,  which 
is  Title  I.  We  have  inaugurated  a  program 
on  our  own  in  one  district.  There  were  still 
12  districts  without  this  service.  This  is  what 
categorical  aid  did  for  us. 

If  this  were  a  block-grant  type.  I  am  afraid 
that  perhaps  other  priorities  would  have  gob- 
bled these  funds  up.  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  teachers'  salaries.  I  favor  the  cate- 
gorical aid  and  I  would  also  hesitate  or  I 
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would  be  liw0«unte  by  My  If  block  grant 
cune  to  u»  I  would  take  it  over  and  above. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  other  worda,  we  have  to  attach  prlorl- 
tlee  on  It.  The  block-grant  system.  In  my 
opinion,  perhaps  might  be  dissipated  In  areaa 
other  than  thoee  spelled  out  so  completely  in 
Tltlee  I,  n  and  III.  I  do  lean  very,  very  heavily 
and  favorably  on  the  categorical  aid. 

Dr.  Donovan,  of  New  York  City,  said: 
Well,  sir,  I  have  testified  on  this  many 
times.  I  am  still  of  the  same  belief.  I  happen 
to  be  a  city  superintendent  In  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  friendly  State.  By  that  I  mean 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
State  Education  Department  are  as  aware  of 
the  cltys  needs  as  that  department  In  any 
other  State.  However,  despite  that  frlendll- 
nes3.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  fxinds  be  cate- 
gorical and  be  specified  for  the  large  cities. 
There  are  too  many  pressures  upon  a  State 
Education  Department  to  divide  large  sums  of 
money  among  all  kinds  of  groups  seeking  It, 
all  legitimately,  too.  but  I  think  that  the 
clUes  have  a  particular  problem  and  while 
we  get  along  very  well  with  the  State.  1 
would  not  Uke  to  see  any  system  come  into 
eHect  which  would  deny  the  cities  a  direct 
fair  sha'reof  the  funds  for  their  problems. 

Dr.  Paul  Briggs  of  Cleveland  stated: 

I  am  fearful  that  much  of  It.  a  large  por- 
tion of  It  will  never  get  to  the  chUd  of  the 
city,  the  child  of  the  ghetto,  the  child  who  U 
disadvantaged.  You  see,  we  have  In  moat  of 
our  states  a  philosophy  of  distribution  of 
money  for  schoola  baaed  on  the  concept  that 
the  tax  calculation  of  a  school  dlatrlct  deter- 
mines Its  abUlty  to  provide  services.  We  do 
not  take  Into  account  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  the  school  district.  This  Is  why  In 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  with  only  70  percent 
the  total  school  population  of  the  state  when 
we  have  30  percent  of  the  relief  children  of 
the  state,  we  have  a  problem  that  Is  way  out 
of  proportion  to  other  school  districts. 

With  the  heaviest  youth  unemployment  In 
the  State  of  Ohio  being  In  the  Inner  city  of 
Cleveland,  we  have  a  need  for  a  kind  of 
program  there  that  la  not  found  anyplace 
else  In  the  State. 

I  think  that  under  Title  I  the  Federal 
Ctovernment  found  a  kind  of  magic  formula 
of  going  right  to  the  heart  of  the  thing  and 
Baying  thoee  who  are  poor  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  be  helped.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful to  a  certain  extent  In  the  last  legisla- 
ture In  our  foimdatlon  program  by  getting 
the  members  of  the  legislature  to  put  into 
o»ir  foundation  formula  what  we  call  an  ADC 
factor,  which  Is  based  on  this  Title  I  princi- 
pal, because  we  knew  we  could  get  a  straight 
categorical  grant  from  the  legislature  of  so 
many  dolalrs  per  ADC  child.  Thla  haa  helped 
us  tremendously. 

The  legUlature  seems  to  be  pleased  too.  but 
the  complicated  method  of  distributing  state 
funds  la  such  that  you  may  be  pretty  sure, 
unless  some  guidelines  are  set  up  on  your 
block  grants,  the  money  U  not  going  to  get 
to  the  children  of  the  Inner  city. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Valparaiso,  said : 
This  act  was  designed  for  a  specific  need 
confronting  this  nation.  Ooals  have  been 
established  at  the  national,  state  and  local 
level.  The  program  is  In  being  basically  three 
years.  Know-how  Is  being  developed.  I  think 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  follow  through  on 
this.  I  think  It  woxUd  be  a  tragedy  If  we  were 
to  start  off  In  another  direction  and  leave 
this.  If  I  am  In  touch  with  your  question.!, 

Mr.  Phillips  was  asked : 
'  Do  you  feel  that  a  block  grant  would  take 
us  completely  off  the  path  we  are  on? 

He  responded: 
'l  have  some  difficulty  In  defining  a  block 
grant.  If  I  knew  specifically  the  meaning  in- 


tended for  block  granu.  I  oould  make  a 
better  answer. 

Frequently,  when  I  raise  questions  I  find 
that  there  are  cerUln  limitations  or  direc- 
tions written  Into  the  Intent  of  a  block  grant 
which  brings  It  somewhat  into  the  direction 
of  what  we  call  categorical  aid. 

I  think  the  plea  I  would  make  la  not  to 
abandon  this  program.  Basically,  we  would 
favor  general  aid.  but  not  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  program  that  U  In  being  and  which 
promises  much.  If  you  mean  on  top  of  thU, 
my  answer  would  be  quite  different  than 
In  place  of  It. 

Members  of  the  NEA  panel  com- 
mented: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NEA  Legislative  Com- 
mlsalon  again  feels  this  would  be  wrong  for 
the  same  reason*  which  I  stated  previously. 
We  would  ruin  what  we  had  done  so  far 
and  we  have  no  opportunity  really  to  evalu- 
ate these  programs  when  they  had  been 
under  way  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  So 
we  would  be  against  the  block  grant. 

Mrs.  Camochan  is  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Commission  of  NEA. 

Mrs.  Carol  Belt,  art  coordination. 
Trenton  Public  Schools,  Trenton.  NJ.. 
made  the  following  statement: 

I  concur  with  the  statements  of  the  other 
members  and  my  director  here.  I  approach 
him  for  our  funding  and  I  would  go  along 
with  his  statement.  Jt  would  be  a  shame,  I 
would  say  yes.  It  would  be  terrible  so  see 
our  programs  fall,  the  things  we  have 
started  thus  far.  They  should  proceed  and 
grow  as  they  are  doing  or  as  we  hope  they 
win  do.  I  would  be  against  block  funding. 

NEA  panelist  Dr.  John  Lumley  added: 
Aa  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  NEA  be- 
lieves fundamentally  In  a  general  aid  pro- 
gram to  the  states  which  they  could  use  for 
public  education,  not  only  public  but  non- 
public children.  But  we  believe  that  this  has 
to  be  m  addition  to  the  Elementary-Second- 
ary Education  Act.  and  we  certainly  would 
not  want  any  block  grants  In  the  ESEA. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Stimbert,  of  Memphis,  said: 
I  felt  this  question  would  be  asked  again. 
I  am  not  sure  I  have  a  firm  answer  about  It 
for  the  reason  as  we  define  general,  categori- 
cal, and  block.  I  think  perhaps  we  are  doing 
what  sometimes  schoolmen  have  done  by 
trying  to  improve  education  by  changing  the 
organization  a  little.  I  think  If  the  dollars 
Eu-e  available  and  If  you  take  the  remark  I 
made  a  little  while  ago.  that  we  have  differ- 
ent regulations  In  different  states,  what 
might  be  an  undesirable  technique  or  pro- 
cedure In  one  area  might  not  be  In  another. 
I  think,  frankly.  In  the  matter  of  ESEA.  I 
would  like  to  see  It  handled  as  It  Is  right  now 
without  any  change  In  the  procedure.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  Is  an  answer  to  your 
question  or  not,  but  I  am  a  little  on  the 
fence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings  I  stated  that  it  was  my 
Arm  conviction  that  we  must  take  care 
of  first  things  first — that  we  should  not 
go  to  block  grants  until  we  take  care  of 
our  first  priority — properly  educating  the 
disadvantaged  by  providing  adequate 
funds. 

Dr.  Palmason  of  Seattle  commented: 

I  agree. 

Dr.  Richard  Ando.  of  Honolulu,  added: 
Hawaii  agrees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
American  education  agrees,  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  basic  goal  shall 
we  direct  our  efforts. 


A     PARM     LEADER     SPEAKS     OUT 
AOAINST   HIGH    INTEREST    RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
people  of  this  Nation  are  always  hit 
hardest  in  a  period  of  high  interest  and 
tight  credit.  The  major  rural  and  farm 
organizations  fully  recognize  this  fact 
and  they  are  among  the  most  vehement 
opponents  to  the  present  Federal  Re- 
serve policies. 

Mr.  Fred  Helnkel.  of  Columbia.  Mo., 
president  of  the  Midcontinent  Farmers 
Association,  and  one  of  the  Nation's  best 
known  and  most  respected  farm  leaders, 
spoke  out  against  high  interest  rates  in 
the  February  issue  of  Today's  Parmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  high  interest  rates  add 
to  the  cost  of  every  item  in  the  economy 
and  thereby  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Heinkel's  article: 

The  Irony  of  It  Is  that  this  boost  In  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money  wa«  presented  as 
a  move  to  control  rising  prices.  It  Is  supposed 
to  slow  inflation.  In  my  opinion  it  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Interest  Is  a  cost.  It  Is  a  direct  one  for 
many,  an  Indirect  one  for  all.  There  Is  no 
question  that  higher  Interest  adds  to  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  copy  of  the  text 
of  Mr.  Heinkel's  article  in  the  Record: 
High    Intekest    Rates    Peed   the   Fires    or 

INFLATIOK 

(By  F.  V.  Helnkel) 
Costs  are  going  up,  up  and  up.  Now  one 
of  the  agencies  which  could  do  something 
about  It  has  poured  more  fuel  on  the  fires  of 
Inflation. 

I'm  talking  about  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. It  has  a  responsibility  toward  national 
monetary  policy  Last  month  It  raised  the 
discount  rate  another  quarter  of  a  percent. 
ThU  rate  l«  reflected  In  the  Interest  banks 
charge  and  has  pushed  the  prime  interest 
rate  to  seven  percent. 

The  Irony  of  It  Is  that  this  boost  In  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money  was  presented  as  a  move 
to  control  rising  prices.  It  Is  supposed  to  slow 
Inflation.  In  my  opinion  it  vill  do  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Interest  Is  a  cost.  It  Is  a  direct  one  for 
many,  an  Indirect  one  for  all.  There  Is  no 
question  that  higher  Interest  adds  to  costs. 

One  clear  example:  Utility  companies  all 
over  the  country  now  are  lined  up  before 
state  regulatory  agencies  asking  for  rate  In- 
creases. (There  are  15  or  more  applications 
right  now  In  Missouri.)  For  what  reasons  are 
the  utilities  seeking  higher  prices  for  their 
services?  At  the  top  of  their  list  are  two.  both 
tied  to  Increased  interest.  One.  they  main- 
tain they're  entitled  to  higher  gas,  power  and 
telephone  rates  because  Interest  Is  adding  to 
their  cosu.  Two.  they  feel  they  must  have 
higher  profits  In  order  to  attract  new  capital 
In  the  face  of  rising  Interest  on  other  se- 
curities. 

If  higher  Interest  raises  prices  then  how  is 
this  supposed  to  control  inflation? 

The  theory  Is  that  as  Interest  rates  are 
boosted  then  the  demand  for  credit  will  sub- 
side, this  will  lessen  the  money  supply  and 
th\is  curtail  demand  and  prices  for  goods  and 
services. 

Well,  let's  look  closer  at  that. 

Who  will  back  off  from  credit  because  In- 
terest costs  are  up? 

Will  consumers  desire  less  financing  for 
autoa,  tvs  and  the  like?  Ridiculous!  Interest 
charges  on  these  loans  already  are  much 
higher  than  seven  per  cent;  they  run  three 
and  four  times  that  amount — as  hlgii  as  tlM 
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law  win  allow.  That  Is  what  Is  tying  up  credit 
now.  Small  loan  companies  and  banks  are 
scrambling  to  write  all  of  that  kind  of  credit 
they  can  get  hold  of. 

How  about  big  businesses?  Will  they  cut 
borrowing  for  expansion  emd  inventories  be- 
cause the  Interest  rate  Is  up?  Some  may.  But 
many  large  Industries  so  control  their  selling 
prices  they  can  pass  on  costs.  Higher  prices 
will  be  their  reaction.  Look  at  the  example 
of  the  utilities. 

What  about  farmers.  They  cant  pass  on 
the  cost.  But  wlU  they  borrow  less  for  fer- 
tilizer and  seed?  Will  they  feed  their  live- 
stock less?  Not  If  they  want  to  remain  In 
business.  A  farmer  has  no  real  choice.  He 
can't  afford  to  use  less  capital  for  these  In- 
puts essential  to  maximum  efficiency. 

Who.  then,  Is  going  to  use  less  credit  be- 
because  Interest  rates  are  up?  The  answer  Is, 
nobody. 

There  Is  an  approach  the  Federal  Reserve 
governors  could  use  which  would  effectively 
aid  control  of  Inflation.  They  have  the  au- 
thority to  buy  and  sell  government  securi- 
ties. By  exercising  It  they  can  Immediately 
and  directly  reduce  the  amount  of  money  In 
circulation.  This  would  ease  pressure  on 
prices. 

This  wouldn't  help  Interest  costs.  To  main- 
tain them  would  require  other,  simultaneous, 
action  to  cause  a  corresponding  reduced 
demand  for  credit. 

A  few  years  ago  credit  regulations  were 
loosened.  Where  payment  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts had  formerly  been  scheduled  over  a  24 
month  period,  new  provisions  permitted  re- 
payment of  consumer  notes  over  36  months. 
This  has  sucked  up  available  credit  like  a 
blotter  takes  up  Ink. 

This  easy  money  policy  has  gotten  us  Into 
trouble.  It  has  redirected  buying  and  selling 
techniques.  Buyers  used  to  ask  how  long  will 
a  product  last?  Will  It  perform?  Is  It  worth 
the  price?  Such  questions  have  more  and 
more  given  way  to  the  one :  Can  you  finance 
It  for  me? 

The  result:  Inflated  prices  and  a  shortage 
of  credit  at  higher  cost  for  business  expan- 
sion and  farm  production. 

Tightening  of  consvmier  credit  should  ac- 
company a  reduction  In  money  supplies. 
Such  a  two-pronged  attack — reducing  the 
amount  of  money  available  and  the  demand 
for  credit — would  cool  inflation. 

The  cost  of  living  Index,  the  best  measure 
of  Inflation  available,  has  gone  up  more  than 
10  pet  cent  In  the  last  three  years.  This  price 
spiral  Is  particularly  hard  on  thoee  In  rural 
aresis — on  farmers,  small  businesses,  work- 
ers In  local  Industry  and  service  employees. 
I  dont  presume  to  be  a  flnanclal  expert. 
Nor  do  I  want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  In- 
flation Is  simple.  It  isn't.  But  I  do  know  that 
Inflation  is  serious  and  that  a  direct  approach 
such  as  I  have  suggested  is  needed  if  we 
really  want  to  put  the  brakes  on  these  run- 
away prices. 

TRUTH  IN  LENDING  MADE  SIMPLE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  few 
months  the  truth-in-lending  provisions 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
of  1968  will  be  in  effect.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  postponing  the  effective  date 
until  July  1.  1969,  was  to  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  time  to  draft  and  pro- 
mulgate the  implementing  truth-in- 
lending  regulations.  Last  week  the  Board 
completed  its  work  and  the  regulations 
were  published. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  following 
the  progress  of  the  regulations  have  for 


the  most  part  been  satisfied  that  the 
Board  has  carried  out  the  congressional 
Intent.  The  reservations  will  surely  be 
worked  out.  In  any  event,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  who  contributed 
more  than  anyone  else  to  the  strength 
of  this  law  has  indicated  that  her  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  at  which  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  Board  will  discuss  the  regulations. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  its 
regulations,  the  Board  prepared  a  ques- 
tlon-and-answer  summary  designed  to 
explain  the  regulations  in  simplified 
terms  to  creditors  as  well  as  consumers. 

The  document  is  a  good  Job.  It  trans- 
lates the  most  complicated  provisions  of 
the  statute  into  terms  that  all  can  readily 
understand.  Complaints  to  Congressmen 
over  the  incomprehensibility  of  bureau- 
cratic regulation  go  with  our  jobs.  One 
only  wishes  that  all  Government  agen- 
cies would  interpret  their  regulations  for 
the  general  public  in  this  simplified 
manner. 

The  questlon-and-answer  summary 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

follows: 

Ft3)T.KAL  Reserve. 

February  13,  1969. 

What  Is  Truth  In  Lending? 

When  Truth  In  Lending  goes  Into  effect 
on  July  1,  1969,  how  will  It  affect  depart- 
ment stores?  Automobile  dealers?  Mortgage 
lenders?  Banks? 

Could  retailers  be  sued  for  falling  to  dis- 
close the  cost,  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
credit  they  offer? 

These  and  other  questions  are  answered 
In  a  series  of  explanatory  questions  and 
answers  developed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  foster 
better  understanding  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing law  and  the  Federal  Reserve  regulation 
implementing  It.  Both  go  Into  effect  on  July 
1,  1969. 

Truth  In  Lending  will  require  the  disclos- 
ure of  credit  terms  on  virtually  all  types  of 
consumer  credit  beginning  July  1.  Regula- 
tion Z,  which  was  published  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  on  February  11,  spells  out  the 
rules  to  be  followed  by  the  nation's  creditors 
m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Truth  In 
Lending. 

The  special  questlon-and-answer  sum- 
mary attached  outlines  Regulation  Z  In 
broad  terms.  Creditors  who  must  comply 
with  the  law  should  refer  to  the  regulation 
Itself  for  specific  provisions. 

Truth  in  Lending  :  Some  Questions  and 
Answers 

(Note. — These  questions  and  answers  are 
published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
foster  better  understanding  of  truth  In  lend- 
ing. They  are  no  substitute  for  the  truth  In 
lending  regulation  Z  which  should  be  con- 
sulted by  persons  who  must  comply  with 
the  truth-ln-lendlng  law.) 

1.  What  is  Truth  In  Lending? 

It  Is  a  major  part  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  signed  Into  law  on  May  29, 
1968,  following  Its  adoption  by  the  90th 
Congress.  It  will  require  creditors  to  Inform 
their  customers  of  all  the  direct  and  Indirect 
costs,  terms  and  conditions  of  a  credit  ar- 
rangement. 

2.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing? 

Its  purpose  Is  to  foster  the  Informed  use  of 
credit  by  consumers.  It  Is  designed  to  make 
consumers  aware  of  the  cost  of  credit  and 
enable  them  more  readily  to  compare  the 
terms  available  from  various  credit  sources. 

3.  Will  Truth  m  Lending  fix  a  maximum 
charge  for  credit? 


No.  Truth  In  Lending  will  flx  no  maximum 
or  minimum  charges  for  credit.  It  will  mere- 
ly Insure  that  a  customer  Is  advised  of  all 
the  costs  and  conditions  of  the  credit  he 
Is  seeking. 

4.  Is  there  a  government  regulation  spell- 
ing out  how  a  creditor  should  comply  with 
the  law? 

Yes.  Congress  assigned  the  task  of  writing 
the  Truth  In  Lending  regulation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  basic  regulation — 
designated  Regulation  Z  by  the  Board — 
was  published  on  February  11,  1969.  En- 
forcement of  the  law  and  the  regulation, 
however,  Is  divided  among  nine  different 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  according 
to  classes  of  creditors. 

5.  What's  the  effective  date  for  Truth  In 
Lending? 

July  1,  1969.  Beginning  on  that  date,  all 
creditors  covered  by  the  law  must  comply 
with  the  dlsclosxire  and  other  provisions  of 
Truth  In  Lending. 

6.  What  types  of  credit  are  covered  by 
Truth  In  Lending? 

Generally  speaking,  only  credit  to  individ- 
uals for  personal,  family,  household  or  agrl- 
c\iltural  purposes  which  does  not  exceed 
$25,000.  All  real  estate  credit  made  to  in- 
dividuals for  such  purposes  Is  covered,  how- 
ever, no  matter  what  the  amount. 

7.  Are  any  types  of  credit  exempt  from 
Truth  In  Lending? 

Yes.  Business  and  commercial  credit  are 
exempt  as  Is  credit  to  governmental  units  at 
the  Federal,  State  or  local  levels.  A  govern- 
mental unit  which  extends  credit  to  an  in- 
dividual for  personal,  family,  household,  agri- 
cultural purposes  must  abide  by  the  law. 
however.  Also  exempt  are  transactions  in  se- 
ciirltles  or  commodity  accounts  with  a 
broker-dealer  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  some  types 
of  transactions  under  regulated  public  util- 
ity tariffs.  As  mentioned  earlier,  credit  ex- 
ceeding $25,000  Is  also  exempt  except  for  real 
estate  credit. 

8.  Can  a  State  law  substitute  for  the  re- 
quired Federal  dlsclosxu'es? 

Under  the  law  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
shall  exempt  from  Federal  disclosure  require- 
ments classes  of  transactions  within  a  State 
If  It  determines  that  State  law  imposes  sub- 
stantially similar  requirements  and  adequate 
enforcement  is  provided.  Guidelines  for 
States  seeking  this  exemption  are  being 
drafted  by  the  Board. 

9.  Who  must  comply  with  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing? 

Any  person  or  business  which  regiilarly  ex- 
tends or  arranges  for  credit  to  individuals  for 
personal,  family,  household  or  agricultural 
purposes.  This  Includes  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  department  and  other  re- 
tall  stores,  credit  card  companies,  automobile 
dealers,  credit  unions,  consumer  finance 
companies,  mortgage  bankers  and  even  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  dentists,  plumbers  and  elec- 
tricians If  they  regularly  extend  or  arrange 
for  credit. 

10.  In  what  way  must  the  credit  terms  and 
conditions  be  disclosed? 

The  Information  must  be  In  the  terminol- 
ogy specified  In  Regulation  Z  and  must  be 
clear  and  conspicuous  and  In  writing.  The 
creditor  may  Include  additional  Information 
beyond  that  required  by  law  and  regiilatlon, 
but  must  not  confuse  the  required  disclosure. 

11.  In  general,  what  Information  must  be 
provided? 

The  charges  a  customer  must  pay  to  obtain 
credit  i^Iuding,  in  most  cases,  the  flnance 
charge  and  the  annual  percentage  rate. 

THE  FINANCE  CHARGE  AND  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGB 
RATE 

12.  What  are  the  flnance  charge  and  the 
annual  percentage  rate? 

They  are  the  two  must  important  concepts 
evolving  from  Truth  In  Lending.  They  will 
tell  the  customer  at  a  glance  just  how  much 
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be  U  paying  for  credit  both  in  dollar  tenna 
and  aa  a  percentage. 

13.  Wbat  must  be  Included  In  the  finance 
charge? 

In  general,  all  chargea  Imposed  by  the 
creditor  and  payable  by  the  customer — or  by 
another  party  for  the  customer's  account — 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  obtain  credit. 
The  finance  charge  Includes  not  only  intereat 
but  also  such  charges  as  loan  fees,  finder's 
fees,  time  price  differentials.  Investigation 
fees,  premiums  for  credit  life  insurance  re- 
quired by  the  creditor,  points  and  other 
similar  charges. 

14.  Are  all  chargea  and  fees  part  of  the 
finance  charge? 

No.  Some  costs — specified  in  Regulation  Z — 
may  be  excluded  if  they  are  Itemized  and 
disclosed  to  the  customer.  Examples  are  taxes, 
license  fees,  registration  fees,  a  fee  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  title  and  fees  fixed  by  law  which 
are  paid  to  public  officials.  Some  types  of  real 
estate  cloalng  costs  such  as  title  examination 
fees,  notary  fees,  appraisal  fees  and  fees  for 
the  preparation  of  a  deed  may  also  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  finance  charge. 

15.  In  what  form  must  the  finance  charge 
be  Axpresvd  ^°  ^^'  customer? 

It  must  be  stated  both  as  a  dollar  and 
cents  total — except  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
a  dwelling  where  the  total  dollar  finance 
charge  need  not  be  stated  at  all — and  aa  an 
annual  percentage  rate. 

16    Vfhit  Is  the  annual  percentage  rate? 

Simply  stated.  It  Is  the  relaUve  cost  of 
credit  In  annual  percentage  terms. 

17.  Is  a  creditor  required  to  state  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  along  with  the  finance 
charge? 

Tes.  It  must  also  be  stated  in  the  case  of 
the  sale  of  a  dwelling,  although  the  total 
finance  charge  need  not  be  listed  on  this  type 
transaction.  Until  January  1.  1971.  the  cred- 
itor at  his  option  may  state  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  In  dollar  terms,  such  as  911 
finance  charge  per  year  per  $100  of  unpaid 
balance  After  this  transitional  period,  how- 
ever, the  rate  must  be  stated  as  a  percentage. 

18.  How  accurate  must  the  annual  percent- 
age rate  be? 

It  must  be  disclosed  to  the  nearest  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

19.  How  la  the  annual  percentage  rate 
computed?  < 

That  depends  on  whether  the  credit  Is  open 
end  or  other  credit  such  as  instalment  credit. 
opcN-BNO  caxsrr 

20.  Wbat  Is  open  end  credit? 

It  Is  an  arrangement  under  which  credit 
may  be  extended  from  time  to  time  with  fi- 
nance charges  levied  against  any  unpaid 
balances  each  month.  Many  revolving  charge 
accounts  offered  by  department  stores  and 
credit  card  accounta  are  of  this  type. 

31.  How  Is  the  annual  percentage  rate  com- 
puted on  open  end  credit? 

The  finance  charge  Is  divided  by  the  un- 
paid balance  to  obtain  the  rate  for  one  month 
or  whatever  other  time  period  Is  used:  this 
result  Is  mulUplled  by  12  or  the  number 
of  time  periods  used  by  the  creditor  during 
the  year.  In  the  case  of  a  typical  charge  of 
1  >2  per  cent  of  the  unpaid  balance  with  bills 
presented  monthly,  the  annual  percentage 
rate  would  be  18  per  cent. 

INSTALJCKNT    CaKOrT 

22  How  Is  the  annual  percentage  rate 
computed  on  credit  other  than  open  end? 

It  must  be  computed  by  either  the  actu- 
arial method  or  the  "United  States  rule." 
Under  both  methods  the  annual  percentage 
rate  Is  the  same  where  paymenu  are  equal 
and  are  made  at  equal  Intervals  of  time. 

23.  Is  there  a  convenient  way  to  determine 
the  annual  percentage  rate? 

Tes.  Tables  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  determine  the 
annual  percentage  rate  based  on  the  finance 
charge  and  the  number  of  weekly  or  monthly 
paymenu  to  be  made.  These  tables  ouiy  be 


obtained  at  nominal  cost  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bo«rd  In  Washington,  or  from  any 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

24.  Can  you  give  some  examples  of  the 
actuarial  method? 

Tes.  Using  a  bank  locui  of  tlOO  repayable 
In  monthly  installmenta  over  one  year  at  a 
6  per  cent  add-on  finance  charge,  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  would  be  11  per  cent. 
In  this  case  the  borrower  would  repay  HO* 
over  one  year  but  would  have  use  of  the 
•100  loan  only  until  he  made  his  first  pay- 
ment. At  that  point  he  U  repaying  part  of 
the  principal  and  has  less  money  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

Using  the  same  set  of  circumstances  but 
this  time  with  a  6  per  cent  finance  charge 
discounted  In  advance,  the  annual  percent- 
are  rate  would  be  11'^  per  cent.  Thats'  be- 
cause the  customer  In  this  case  would  receive 
$94.  must  repay  $100  and  again  would  have 
full  use  of  the  loan  only  until  he  made  his 
first  payment. 

SPECIFIC    OISCUDSUaXS— OPEN    END    CtEDIT 

25.  What  specific  Information  must  be  dis- 
closed at  an  open  end  credit  customer? 

That  depends  on  whether  the  customer 
Is  opening  a  new  account  or  already  has  an 
account,  for  example,  with  a  depeutment 
store. 

26.  What  Information  must  be  disclosed 
before  a  person  opens  a  new  open  ejid  ac- 
count? 

The  customer  miut  be  advised  In  writing 
of  the  following  provisions: 

The  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  Imposed  and  the  period  within 
which  payment  may  be  made  without  In- 
curring a  finance  charge. 

The  method  of  determining  the  balance 
upon  which  a  finance  charge  may  be  Imposed. 

The  method  of  determining  the  finance 
charge. 

The  periodic  rate  or  rates  used,  the  range 
of  balances  to  which  they  apply  and  the  cor- 
responding annual  percentage  rate  or  rates. 

The  conditions  under  which  additional 
charges  may  be  Imposed  and  the  method  for 
determining  them. 

A  description  of  any  lien  the  creditor  may 
acquire  on  the  customer's  property. 

The  minimum  periodic  payment  required. 

27.  Must  similar  Information  be  sent  to 
persons  who  already  have  open  end  accounta 
on  July  1.  19«9? 

Tes.  The  same  Information  must  be  sent 
to  the  customer  by  July  31  If  the  account 
has  an  unpaid  balance.  For  accounta  on 
which  no  balance  is  owed,  the  same  set  of 
disclosures  must  be  made  by  the  first  billing 
which  follows  use  of  the  account. 

28.  Is  a  periodic  statement  required  on 
open  end  accounta? 

Tes.  If  there  Is  an  unpaid  balance  exceed- 
ing $1  or  If  a  finance  charge  Is  made. 

29  What  Information  must  be  disclosed  In 
the  monthly  statement? 

These  provisions  to  the  extent  they  apply: 

The  unpaid  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
billing  period. 

The  amount  and  data  of  each  purchase  or 
credit  extension  and  a  brief  description  of 
each  unless  this  was  furnished  previously. 

Any  paymenta  made  by  the  customer;  re- 
turns, rebates  and  adjustmenta 

The  finance  charge  expressed  in  dollars 
and  cenu. 

The  periodic  rate  or  rates  used  to  computa 
finance  charges  on  the  account  and  the  range 
of  balances  applicable. 

The  annual  percentage  rate. 
The  unpaid  balance  on  which  the  finance 
charge  was  computed. 

The  closing  date  of  the  billing  cycle  and 
the  unpaid  balance  as  of  that  date. 

30.  Where  must  these  disclosures  be  made? 

Some  must  be  made  on  the  face  of  the 
statement:  others  may  be  made  on  the  face 
of  the  statement,  on  Ita  reverse  side  or  on 
both  the  periodic  statement  and  a  separate 
form  enclosed  In  the  same  envelope. 


SPECinC    DISCLOSURES CHEDrT    OTHER   THAN 

OPEN    END 

31.  Is  a  different  set  of  disclosures  required 
for  credit  other  than  open  end? 

Tes.  The  disclosures  are  spelled  out  In  the 
Truth  In  Lending  regulation. 

32.  What  are  some  examples  of  this  type 
credit? 

A  loan  from  a  bank  to  buy  an  automobile 
is  a  good  example.  Another  Is  credit  by  a 
store  to  buy  a  big  ticket  Item  such  as  a  wash- 
ing machine  or  television  set.  in  au  cases, 
the  loan  or  credit  sale  Is  for  a  fixed  period  of 
Ume  and  the  amount  and  number  of  pay- 
menta Is  specified  as  well  as  the  due  date  of 
each  payment. 

33.  Are  the  finance  charge  and  annual  per- 
centage rate  disclosed  In  this  type  transac 
tlon  also? 

Tes,  except  In  some  specified  first  mort- 
gage real  estate  transactions  where  the  to- 
tal dollar  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
need  not  be  stated. 

34.  Wbat  other  disclosures  must  be  made? 
The  customer  must  also  be  told : 

The  date  of  the  transaction  or,  if  different, 
the  date  which  the  finance  charge  begins  to 
accrue. 

The  number,  amount  and  due  dates  of  the 
paymenta. 

The  sum  of  these  payments  except  In  the 
case  of  a  first  mortgage  to  finance  purchase 
of  a  dwelling. 

The  amount  or  method  of  computing  any 
default,  delinquency  or  similar  late  payment 
charges. 

A  description  of  any  security  Interest  to 
be  acquired  by  the  creditor. 

The  method  of  computing  any  penalty 
charge  for  early  repayment  of  the  credit  plus 
a  statement  outlining  the  charges  which 
may  be  deducted  from  any  rebate  or  refund. 

35.  Must  the  creditor  always  disclose  the 
annual  percentage  rate? 

On  credit  other  than  open  end  credit  the 
annual  percentage  rate  need  not  be  stated 
If  the  finance  charge  Is  $5  or  less  and  applies 
to  credit  of  $75  or  less:  or  if  the  finance 
charge  is  $7.50  or  less  and  applies  to  credit 
exceeding  $75. 

36.  What  other  disclosures  must  be  made? 
That  depends  on  whether  the  transaction 

is  a  loan  or  a  credit  sale. 

LOANS 

37.  What  must  be  disclosed  in  a  loan  trans- 
action? 

In  addition  to  the  basic  disclosures  listed 
under  questions  33  and  34  above,  the  cus- 
tomer must  also  be  told : 

The  amount  of  credit  which  will  be  paid 
to  the  customer  or  for  his  account  includ- 
ing all  charges.  Itemized  Individually,  which 
are  Included  in  the  amount  of  credit  but 
are  not  part  of  the  finance  charge. 

Any  amounte  deducted  as  prepaid  finance 
charges  and   required  deposit   balances. 

The  total  amount  to  be  financed. 

CBXDXT  BALM 

38.  What  else  must  be  disclosed  in  a  credit 
sale? 

In  addition  to  the  basic  disclosures  listed 
under  questions  33  and  34  above,  the  credit 
sale  customer  must  also  be  told: 

The  cash  price. 

The  downpayment. 

The  difference  between  the  cash  price  and 
downpayment. 

All  other  charges,  itemized  Individually, 
which  are  Included  in  the  amount  financed 
but  which  are  not  part  of  the  finance 
charge. 

The  unpaid  balance. 

Any  amounte  deducted  as  prepaid  finance 
charges  or  required  deposit  balances. 

The  total  amount  financed. 

The  sum  of  the  cash  price,  the  finance 
charge  and  all  other  charges.  This  Item  lieed 
not  be  disclosed  in  the  case  of  a  first  mort- 
gage- 
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39.  When  must  all  this  information  be 
furnished? 

Generally  before  the  credit  Is  actually  ex- 
tended. 

40.  Where  should  the  disclosures  be  made? 
They  may  be  made  on  the  face  of  one  of 

the  loan  or  credit  papers,  or  on  a  separate 
statement. 

41.  Are  monthly  statemente  required  in  the 
case  of  credit  other  than  open  end? 

No.  But  If  the  creditor  does  send  state- 
mente he  must  list  the  annual  percentage 
rate  and  the  period  In  which  payment  must 
bt  made  to  avoid  late  payment  charges. 

REAL    ESTATE     CREDIT 

42.  Is  real  estate  credit  covered  by  Truth 
In  Lending? 

Tes.  Real  estate  credit  to  individuals  In  any 
amount  Is  subject  to  Truth  In  Lending  dis- 
closures. 

43.  What  special  provisions  apply  to  real 
estate  credit? 

There  Is  no  need  to  disclose  the  total  dol- 
lar amount  of  the  finance  charge  on  first 
mortgages  to  purchase  dwellings.  The  cus- 
tomer In  some  cases  has  the  right  to  cancel 
a  credit  arrangement  within  three  business 
days  If  his  residence  Is  offered  as  collateral 
for  credit. 

44.  Does  a  flrEt  mortgage  on  a  residence 
carry  this  right  of  cancellation? 

A  first  mortgage  to  finance  purchase  of  the 
customer's  residence  carries  no  such  right  to 
cancel.  A  second  mortgage  on  the  same  resi- 
dence, however,  Is  subject  to  the  cancellation 
provision,  as  Is  a  first  mortgage  which  Is  not 
used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  cus- 
tomer's residence. 

45.  Is  a  mechanic's  Hen — an  Interest  re- 
tained In  a  residence  by  a  plumber  or  other 
craftsman  who  does  work  on  credit — subject 
to  the  right  of  cancellation? 

Tes,  If  the  craftsman  Imposes  a  finance 
charge  or  allows  payment  In  more  than  four 
Instalmente.  And  this  will  probably  prompt 
the  plumber  to  wait  three  business  days  after 
an  agreement  Is  signed  to  begin  work. 

46.  May  this  right  of  cancellation  be  waived 
If  the  customer  needs  emergency  repairs  and 
can't  wait  three  days? 

Tes.  A  customer  may  waive  his  right  to 
cancel  a  credit  arrangement  If  his  safety, 
property  or  welfare  would  be  endangered  by 
any  failure  to  make  repairs  immediately. 

47.  Must  the  creditor  or  craftsman  disclose 
to  the  customer  his  right  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract' within  three  business  days? 

Tes.  It  must  be  disclosed  In  writing  and  In 
specified  language  before  the  three  day  pe- 
riod begins. 

CREDIT     ADVERTISING 

48.  Is  the  advertising  of  credit  covered  by 
Truth  m  Lending? 

Tes.  In  general,  no  advertisement  may 
state  that  a  specific  down  payment.  Instal- 
ment plan  or  amount  of  credit  can  be  ar- 
ranged unless  the  creditor  usually  arranges 
terms  of  that  type. 

49.  What  other  general  advertising  provi- 
sions are  provided? 

No  advertisement  may  spell  out  a  specific 
credit  term  unless  all  other  terms  are  stated 
clearly  and  conspicuously. 

50.  Does  this  apply  only  to  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  advertising? 

No.  It  applies  to  all  forms  of  advertising 
Including  magaxines,  leafleta.  flyers,  catalogs, 
public  address  system  announcemente.  direct 
mall  literature,  window  displays,  billboards 
or  any  other  media. 

ADMINISTRATION   AND  ENFORCEMENT 

51.  What  Federal  departmenta  and  agen- 
cies enforce  Truth  In  Lending? 

Although  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Issued 
the  regulation  to  carry  out  Truth  in  Lending, 
enforcement  Is  spread  among  these  nine  de- 
partments and  agencies: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  State  banks 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 


The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
for  other  Insured  State  banks  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  Na- 
tional banks. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  for  Federal  credit  unions. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
carriers — trucks,  buses  and  trains — which  It 
supervises. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  air  car- 
riers it  supervises. 

The  Agriculture  Department  for  certain 
creditors  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  all 
other  creditors,  such  as  retail  stores,  small 
loan  companies,  service  establishments,  pro- 
fessional people,  etc. 

52.  What  are  the  penalties  for  violating 
Truth  In  Lending? 

Willful  violations  are  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  up  to  $5,000,  up  to  a  year  In  Jail,  or  both. 
Furthermore.  If  a  creditor  violates  the  law. 
the  customer  may  sue  him  for  twice  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  (and  If  suc- 
cessful, the  customer  could  collect  not  less 
than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000),  for  court 
costa  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

53.  How  long  must  a  creditor  save  his 
papers  to  prove  compliance  with  the  law? 

Evidence  of  compliance  should  be  pre- 
served by  the  creditor  for  at  least  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction. 

54.  Is  Inspection  of  creditor  records  pos- 
sible? 

Tes.  Under  the  law  each  creditor  must 
make  his  records  and  evidence  of  compli- 
ance available  for  inspection  by  the  appro- 
priate enforcement  agency. 


basic  strength  of  America  and  this  bill  is 
full  recognition  of  that  fact." 

Mr.  Patman  said  he  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  charges  that  the  $2,000  exemption 
would  reduce  Treasury  revenues  too  dras- 
tically. 

"This  Is  the  kind  of  charge  that  will 
come  forward  from  those  who  do  not  want 
to  close  the  tax  loopholes  on  the  wealthy.  " 
he  charged.  "If  these  loopholes  are  closed, 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  new  revenue 
to  the  Treasviry  to  offset  this  $2,000  exemp- 
tion." 

"I  feel  strongly  that  tax  reform — the  clos- 
ing of  loopholes — should  be  accompanied  by 
an  Immediate  removal  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  taxation  on  the  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families."  Mr.  Patman  said.  "Such  a 
two-pronged  attack— the  closing  of  loop- 
holes and  tax  relief  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can family— win  stop  the  taxpayers  revolt 
before  It  gets  started." 


TAX    RELIEF    FOR    THE    AMERICAN 
FAMILY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  a 
$2,000  personal  exemption  for  all  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  give 
the  low  and  moderate  income  families 
long-overdue  relief  from  high  taxes.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  now 
studying  tax  reform  and  is  considering 
the  closing  of  the  massive  tax  loopholes 
for  the  rich. 

Now  the  Congress  must  move  on  the 
other  front — by  removing  the  inequities 
from  the  average  American  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  news  release  which  I  issued 
today  on  the  this  bill : 

Washington,  DC.  February  24. — Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patman  (D.,  Tex.)  today  In- 
troduced legislation  to  raise  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  from  $600  to  $2,000 
"as  a  means  to  wipe  out  the  inequities  in 
our  tax  system." 

Mr.  Patman  described  his  bill  as  "a  prime 
antidote  for  the  taxpayers  revolt." 

Mr.  Patman's  bill  would  exempt  the  first 
$2.Q00  of  income  for  the  individual  taxpayer 
and  would  provide  a  similar  S2,000  exemp- 
tion lor  the  taxpayer's  wife  and  for  each  of 
his  dependent  children.  Mr.  Patman  said  his 
bill  was  designed  primarily  to  give  tax  re- 
lief to  families. 

"It  has  been  the  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  who  have  been  carrying  the 
great  burden  of  income  taxes  and  It  Is  time 
that  the  Congress  wiped  out  these  Inequi- 
ties," Mr.  Patman  said.  "The  family  is  the 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK   RECEIVES 
COVETED  MINUTEMAN  AWARD 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  • 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  attending 
the  Reserve  Ofiicers  Association's  mid- 
winter conference  banquet  held  last 
Friday  evening  here  in  Washington. 

Our  own  Speaker,  John  McCormack, 
was  honored  that  evening  when  he  was 
presented  the  coveted  Minuteman  Av/ard, 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association's  annual 
citation  to  the  American  who  has  con- 
tributed most  to  our  national  security 
in  these  times,  1969. 

The  Minuteman  Award  was  presented 
to  the  Speaker  by  the  very  capable  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mel  Laird.    - 

In  accepting  this  award,  the  Speaker 
made  a  forceful,  hard-hitting  speech,  re- 
lating to  those  present  some  of  the  his- 
toric debates  and  decisions  he  has  been 
a  party  to,  decisions  which  have  shaped 
the  destiny  of  this  country. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  is  a 
great  patriotic  group  dedicated  to  keep- 
ing America  strong.  Our  Speaker  has  the 
same  dedication. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  honor  which  our  great 
Speaker  has  received.  If  there  ever  was 
a  "minuteman"  from  the  great  city  of 
Boston,  that  "minuteman"  is  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  in  saluting  our  distinguished 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

BILINGUAL   EDUCATION:    MORE   IS 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
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Speaker,  future  development  of  this  Na- 
tion depends  greatly  upon  the  quality  of 
education  given  ita  citizens.  Certainly, 
better  education  ranks  among  the  high- 
est priorities  for  those  Americans  trapped 
in  poverty  and  hopelessness. 

Improved  housing,  increased  Job  open- 
ings, a  cleaner  environment,  these  all  are 
vital  factors:  but.  without  the  chance 
of  growth  realized  through  broadened 
education,  dramatic  breakthroughs  en- 
visioned In  many  plans  for  advancement 
will  not  come  about. 

One  area  in  which  educational  de- 
mands are  pressing  concerns  citizens  who 
come  from  a  non-English-speaking  back- 
ground. They  live  within  two  cultures, 
and,  many  times,  interaction  between 
cultures  is  poor. 

As  examples  of  those  educational  prob- 
lems, and  the  ways  they  are  now  being 
solved.  I  would  like  to  insert  two  papers 
by  lesuling  Mexican-Americans  presented 
last  year  to  the  Teacher  Corps  rural 
migrant  preservice  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  In  Los 
Angeles : 

The  Most  Impobtant  Aovantacb 
(By    Armando    Rodrlquez.    Chief,    Mexican- 
American  Affairs  unit,  U.S.  Office  of  Kdu- 

catlon )  ^ 

There  are  no  such  things  as  disadvantaged 
kids.  This  baa  been  the  bag  of  the  Mexlcan- 
Anxerlcan.  He  Is  tabbed  as  disadvantaged.  It 
Is  the  opposite  that  Is  true.  It  Is  the  schools 
that  are  disadvantaged.  American  education 
has  failed  to  communicate  with  Mexican- 
American  kids.  It  has  created  barriers  to 
learning  based  on  differences  in  language. 
We  don't  have  kids  who  are  dxunb,  disad- 
vantaged, poor  learners.  We  Just  have  a 
school  system  that  has  failed  to  teach  them. 
We  have  an  educational  system  that  hasn't 
trained  teachers  to  understand  other  cul- 
tures: it  hasn't  given  them  the  equipment 
or  the  training  necessary  to  communicate 
with  the  Mexican-American. 

You  represent  the  first  generation  of 
teachers  whc  will  have  the  tools  to  be  the 
real  catalysts  between  the  school  and  the 
Mexican-American  community.  You  will  have 
that  most  Important  advantage  to  bring  to 
the  Mexican-American  kid  .  .  communica- 
tion and  understanding. 

I'm  not  asking  you  to  act  like  mission- 
aries. I  don't  want  you  to  love  these  kids. 
I  want  you  to  teach  them !  Don't  try  to  sub- 
stitute your  failure  to  teach  with  love.  If 
you  fall  to  teach,  find  out  why. 

As  members  of  Teacher  Corps  and  pioneers 
in  HTT.T  (High  Intensity  Language  Training) 
you  have  been  given  a  chance  to  become  lead- 
ers In  bilingual  education,  to  effectively  dem- 
onstrate the  Teacher  Corps  goal  of  bringing 
innovation  and  change  to  the  classroom.  The 
success  of  this  program  will  open  the  door 
to  future  bilingual  education  programs. 
Teacher  Corps  has  provided  the  impetus.  But 
we  are  a  long  way  from  accomplishment. 

In  order  to  comply  with  even  the  minimum 
processes  necessary  to  educate  Mexican- 
American  children,  we  must  train  100,000 
bilingual  teachers.  We  need  these  teachers 
to  eliminate  our  monolingual  and  mono- 
cultural  society;  we  need  to  promote  cultural 
pluralism  In  our  schools. 

Bilingual  education  is  not  Just  a  project 
for  learning  a  foreign  language  (In  this  case, 
Spanish ) .  It  Is  the  first  step  toward  gain- 
ing experience  and  knowledge  that  make  It 
possible  for  you  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
languages  and  cultures,  to  facilitate  success- 
ful entry  into  the  school  environment  for 
the  Bdexlcan-Amerlcan  child.  Bilingual  edu- 
cation la  another  tool  for  being  a  better 
teacher,  a  better  citizen,  a  b«tter  Amer- 
ican. 


We  must  use  the  Mexican-American  cul- 
tiiral  heritage  to  rich  advantage  In  our  edu- 
cational system.  This  country  has  assumed 
the  monocultural  and  monolingual  role  for 
generations.  We  have  always  stripped  our 
Immigrants  of  their  language  and  culture 
and  expected  them  to  conform  to  our  ciis- 
toms  and  traditions  ...  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  We  must  recognize  the  contri- 
butions of  other  cultures  to  the  American 
heritage  and  must  stop  trying  to  blot  out 
differences.  We  must  stop  trying  to  main- 
tain  a   monolingual,   monocultural   society. 

There  are  5'/^  million  Mexican- Americans, 
1^  million  Puerto  Rlcans,  half  a  million 
Cubans  and  other  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens ...  a  total  of  7  million  citizens  .  .  . 
who.  for  the  most  part,  bring  billnguallsm 
as  an  asset  to  our  culture.  This  Is  an  asset 
that  we  Americans  need  to  recognize  and 
adopt. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  was  a  na- 
tional moral  and  legal  commitment  for  bi- 
llnguallsm. Bllingualtsm  must  become  as 
conunon  as  tacos  and  frijoles,  apple  pie 
and  french  fries.  It  must  become  as  com- 
mon In  our  schools  as  reading  and  arith- 
metic, as  common  In  government  as  law  and 
order,  as  common  In  business  as  the  use  of 
computer  data.  Bilingual  education  In  every 
school  In  the  country  is  the  vehicle  for  ful- 
filling this  national  commitment. 

What  la  your  role?  With  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  cultural  understanding,  you  are 
equipped  to  do  the  Job.  You  will  be  lead- 
ers In  the  field  of  bilingual  education,  the 
forerunners.  But  you  are  going  into  a  field 
of  disbelievers.  They  will  be  doubters.  They 
win  be  threatened  because  you  speak  two 
languages.  They  will  suspect  you.  But,  If  you 
have  commitment,  you  will  provide  leader- 
ship. It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  hard  fight. 
You  have  a  massive  selling  job  to  do.  You  will 
have  to  be  persuasive  salesmen. 

Your  classroom  successes  may  hopefully 
bring  about  many  changes  In  teacher  prept^ 
ration  programs.  The  training  institutions 
may  finally  prepare  teachers  to  teach  real 
kids  Instead  of  distributing  credentials  to 
people  to  function  In  mythical  classrooms. 
You  In  Teacher  Corps  can  do  more  to  bring 
change  rapidly  and  forcefully  than  any 
new  text  books  used  by  monolingual,  mono- 
cultural  teachers.  You  are  the  pioneers  who 
are  going  to  show  that  the  Job  can  be  done — 
that  with  cultural  luiderstandlng  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  teach  and  to  teach  all  kids  with 
culttiral  understanding — through  bilingual 
education. 

The  Mexican -Akbucak  HEkiTAGx 
(By  Dr.  Julian  Nava.  member,  board  of  edu- 
cation. Loe  Angeles,  city  schools:  professor 
of     history.     Valley     State     College,     Los 
Angeles) 

Five  to  ten  years  ago  It  would  have  been 
inconceivable  for  me  to  talk  to  a  group  such 
.ts  this  one  concerning  the  problems  of 
Mexican-American  education.  The  longer  we 
look  at  the  problems,  the  more  complex  they 
become.  The  problems  have  alwajrs  been 
there,  but  now  people  have  raised  their 
voices.  You  are  not  alone  In  looking  at  these 
problems.  There  are  thousands  who  are  now 
realizing  how  difficult  it  Is  to  make  an  impact 
on  the  problems  of  the  Mexican- Americans. 

As  I  look  at  the  books  that  appear  in  print 
every  year  that  are  relative  to  my  own  field 
of  Latin  history,  I  cannot  help  but  realize 
that  there  are  virtually  no  books  appearing 
on  the  Mexican-American.  There  are  scores 
of  good  ones  on  other  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  And  so  I  am  now  working  on  a  gen- 
eral adult  history  of  the  Mexican-American 
and  on  an  eighth  grade  text  book.  My  point 
in  mentioning  this  is  that  I  have  progressed 
painfully  slowly  in  my  writing,  but,  as  slow 
as  I  am  moving.  I  still  think  mine  will  be 
the  first  book  published  on  the  subject.  In 
short,  we  are  dealing  with  a  scarcity  of  ma- 
terial that  applies  to  this  group.  This  group 


Is  less  Identifiable  than  the  American  Negro. 
It  Is  the  dearth  of  published  materials  con« 
cemlng  who  and  what  the  Mexican-American 
is  that  is  the  handicap. 

The  Negro  Is  100%  American.  Culturally  he 
is  100%  American  and  he  has  made  profound 
and  widespread  Inroads  into  American  his- 
tory. The  Mexican-American  Is  not  less 
American,  but  rather  he  is  something  else 
besides.  He  Is  bl-cultural  and  bi-lingual.  This 
bl-cultural,  bl-llngual  hang  up  is  as  Im- 
portant to  the  Mexican-American  as  color 
has  been  to  the  Negro. 

Two  men  who  have  studied  the  adjustment 
of  minorities  in  the  United  States  are  John 
Hlgham  and  Oscar  Handlln.  Hlgham,  dealing 
with  ideas,  has  done  a  study  of  the  American 
Character.  Handlln  writes  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  ghetto.  His  book.  "The  Uprooted," 
concerning  the  southern  European  immi- 
grant who  moved  to  the  United  States  has 
an  Impact  that  will  be  with  us  indefinitely. 

Hlgham  discusses  the  development  by  the 
I840's  of  the  quirks,  traits,  and  character- 
istics of  American  society  which  he  calls 
"natlvlsm."*  He  says  that  this  developed 
during  the  1790's  and  early  decades  of  the 
ISOO's  and  was  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
characteristics  that  led  to  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  Independence.  The  Americans 
Imposed  their  attitudes  and  values  on  the 
earliest  Immigrants  to  this  country.  These 
attitudes  were  Anglo-Saxon  In  origin — what 
we  would  call  WASP  (White  Anglo  Saxon 
Protestant)  today — and  these  people  became 
the  dominant  group.  The  founders  of  this 
country  were  highly  socially  stratified.  They 
were  the  first  "Establishment."  The  early 
immigrant  groups  were  small  enough  In 
number  that  the  attitudes  and  values  of  the 
"Establishment"  could  be  Imposed  upon 
them.  By  the  time  the  Europteans  flooded  the 
United  States  after  the  Civil  War.  we  had  a 
society  structured  and  formed  and  the  im- 
migrants conformed  to  It.  Cocky,  self-as- 
sured, belligerent,  and  sublimely  confident — 
these  are  the  traits  of  natlvlsm.  To  the  Amer- 
ican mind  the  American  culture  assumed 
superiority  over  all  the  other  cultures  In  the 
world. 

What  this  all  means  In  regard  to  the 
Mexican-American  now  as  well  as  100  years 
ago  Is  that  when  the  two  cultures  met,  I.e., 
natlvlsm  and  the  Spanish  Catholic  culture, 
you  had  more  than  simply  a  clash  of  cul- 
tures. You  had  an  Irreparable  conflict.  The 
attitudes  formed  by  the  American  pioneers 
about  the  Spanish  were  derogatory,  and  the 
Spanish  felt  the  same  way  toward  the  Amer- 
ican. The  Americans  had  no  feeling  either  of 
responsibility  or  guilt  as  far  as  treaties  or 
other  agreements  made  with  "Inferior" 
groups.  When  the  pioneers  moved  west.  It 
was  not  unusual  that  there  was  animosity 
resulting  from  these  cultural  conflicts.  There 
was  assimilation,  one  Into  the  other  group. 
But  you  had  the  built-in  hostility  that  mani- 
fested Itself  In  so  many  ways  towards  the 
end  of  the  19th  century. 

We  have  never  lost  a  war  and  history  la 
usually  written  by  the  victor.  Thus  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  Southwest  is  described  in 
terms  of  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered 
at  every  level:  the  Protestant  over  the  Cath- 
olic, freedom  of  thought  over  authoritarian- 
ism, democracy  over  monarchy.  Causacian 
over  the  darker  skinned  people.  In  general, 
it  describes  a  people  who  were  aggressive, 
revolutionary,  and  innovating  as  against  the  .. 
traditionalist,  authoritarian  society.  T 

The  Mexican-American  society  is  one  that 
places  more  emphasis  on  adaptiveness  and 
acceptance  than  on  change.  There  Is  more  1 
concern  with  life  after  death  than  with  the  ** 
here  and  now.  This  Is  what  established  caste 
and  class  and  role.  When  the  Mexican- 
American  has  resisted  the  assigned  role,  he 
has  had  to  have  cvinnlng  or  luck,  money  or 
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political  power.  Most  did  not  have  this  and 
so  they  fell  Into  the  categories  assigned  to 
them. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mexican-American  War 
the  Mexican  government  was  attempting  to 
break  up  the  large  missions'  titles  and  give 
homestead  rights  to  the  people.  The  govern- 
ment gave  the  Indians  on  the  missions  free- 
dom and  gave  them  a  share  of  the  land. 
When  the  Americans  took  over  the  South- 
west, they  superimposed  a  county  land  sys- 
tem which  provided  English  land  measure- 
ments and  titles.  The  Mexican-Americans 
owned  vast  areas  of  land  and  lost  this  land 
in  the  transfer  to  American  authority  be- 
cause they  did  not  understand  the  English 
language,  laws  Or  ways. 

So  you  have  in  the  Mexican-American, 
from  the  start,  a  mixed  breed  of  Spanish  and 
Indian — dispossessed  of  land,  conquered  In 
war,  yet  Indispensable  for  many  years  as  a 
worker  on  the  land.  He  withdrew  Into  him- 
self as  slaves  turn  Into  themselves.  He 
learned  to  say  "Si,  seftor,"  and  to  swallow  his 
pride,  and  to  accept  the  attitude  of  the 
Americans. 

This  Is  the  history  and  the  heritage  of  the 
Mexican-American.  For  years  be  was  the 
mainstay  of  handicraft  and  farm  labor.  In 
some  counties  he  was  forbidden  to  vote  or 
faced  insurmountable  opposition.  Alienated, 
cynical,  discouraged— exhibiting  before  long 
the  stereotype  of  the  Mexican-American  as 
developed  by  the  Anglo-American. 

There  were  the  refugee  Mexican-Americans 
vs.  the  resident  Mexican-Americans.  For 
many,  residence  In  the  United  States  was 
transitory.  My  own  family  came  here  fleeing 
from  the  violence  of  revolution.  When  con- 
ditions of  revolution  in  Mexico  became  Im- 
possible, parents  insisted  that  their  young 
sons  and  daughters  go  north.  My  mother 
came  to  Texas  in  this  way  and  met  my  father. 
Father  always  expected  to  go  back  to  Mexico. 
He  went  to  Fresno  to  pick  fruit.  He  went  up 
and  down  California  picking  fruit.  Forty-two 
years  later  my  parents  still  lived  in  California 
although  my  father  was  a  Mexican  resident 
until  the  day  he  died.  Mexico  was  his  coun- 
try. My  mother  finally  became  a  citizen.  I  be- 
came an  American  in  school  as  did  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

The  Mexican-American  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand because  he  Is  many  things.  From 
personal  testimony  I  know  that  the  schools 
are  used  to  melt  everyone  together  and  that 
has  been  a  mixed  blessing.  Imposing  the 
Anglo-Saxon  values  on  all  creates  problems. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  a  good  Idea,  but  It  could  be 
done  In  a  different  way.  The  school  could 
deal  separately  with  factors  that  affect  only 
the  Mexican-American,  the  Irish, .  the  Jew, 
the  Negro. 

Now  we  have  a  new  ball  game  that  started 
after  World  War  II.  Although  Mexico  still 
sends  In  more  immigrants  than  any  other 
country.  Immigration  from  Mexico  has 
levelled  off.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  a 
quota  system  for  Latin  American  states,  but 
If  you  have  family  here  you  will  be  quota 
exempt.  According  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment there  are  practically  no  braceros,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  "green 
carders"  (aliens  who  enter  the  United  States 
on  work  permits  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor) .  These  workers  are  being 
transported  further  and  further  from  the 
borders. 

Where  do  these  workers  come  from?  The 
cities?  Anyone  from  Mexico  City  who  Is  well 
adjusted  there  would  be  an  Idiot  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  Most  come  from  the  farm 
lands  and  country  side  where  regional  dif- 
ferences of  dialects  and  skills  survive  and  so 
we  are  looking  at  many  varieties  of  Mexicans. 
Simply  by  proximity  there  is  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  these  new  Americans. 

When  we  look  at  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  and  become  depressed,  it  Is  be- 
cause we  are  always  looking  at  different 
Mexican-Americans.  The  average  residency  In 
the  barrios  averages  perhaps  ten  years.  The 


people   become   assimilated   and   move  out. 
Then  others  move  Into  the  barrios. 

You  are  working  with  the  migrants — a 
changing  breed.  Groups  like  you  fasten  your 
safety  belts.  You  have  a  long  ride  and  a 
rough  ride.  As  long  as  Mexico  Is  next  door 
we  are  going  to  get  brand  new  Mexican- 
Americans.  You  will  never  be  out  of  a  Job. 
Unlike  some  of  the  problems  with  other  im- 
migrant groups,  this  is  an  on-going  situa- 
tion. The  renaissance  and  rise  of  Mexican 
culture  will  steadily  wipe  away  the  historical 
image  of  the  Mexican.  The  Mexicans  in  Mex- 
ico are  proud  of  their  heritage  and  anxious 
to  spread  their  new  pride.  They  are  more 
outspoken  and  more  effective.  Their  educa- 
tion is  beginning  to  catch  up  to  their 
senslvity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  area  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation. Two  years  ago,  a  massive  pro- 
gram was  approved  and  initial  plans 
begun  to  aid  the  3  million  students  who 
would  benefit  from  expanded  bilingual 
teaching. 

But,  while  Congress  gave  its  approval 
to  a  broad  bilingual  program  approach, 
the  Johnson  administration  only  asked 
for  a  fraction  of  the  authorized  funds. 
Once  again,  a  tragic  tradeoCf  was  made 
between  the  needs  of  financing  a  useless 
war  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  cru- 
cial domestic  problems  which  confront 
us  every  day. 

To  date,  less  than  500,000  children  are 
benefiting  from  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Congress.  That  is 
not  enough.  As  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  notes: 

The  cost  of  additional  funds  Is  minor  in 
comparison  to  the  high  price  society  pays 
for  every  dropout. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Breaking  the  Language  Barrier 

Issue:  Will  Congress  this  year  again  fail  to 
provide  sufficient  financial  support  for  bi- 
lingual teaching  programs  in  V.&.  schools? 

Congress  in  1967  finally  decided  to  help 
break  down  the  language  barrier  that  so 
limits  the  educational  opp>ortunitles  for  non- 
English  speaking  students. 

To  date,  however,  appropriations  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  $30  million  authorized 
for  bilingual  education  programs.  The  $7.5 
million  thus  far  allocated  has  not  made 
much  of  a  dent  In  the  barrier. 

Millions  of  Mexican-American  youngsters 
have  dropped  out  of  school  simply  because 
they  couldn't  understand  their  teachers. 
Half  of  all  Mexican-American  students  in 
California  schools  get  no  farther  than  the 
eighth  grade,  according  to  Sen.  George  Mur- 
phy (R-Calif.).  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bilingual  teaching  bill. 

The  Times  urges  Congress  not  only  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  authorized  but 
also  to  consider  voting  additional  funds  to 
assist  those  educationally  deprived  children. 

Lack  of  Instruction  In  their  native  tongue 
Is  a  major  factor  In  the  average  grade  level 
of  7.1  for  Mexican-Americans,  as  compared 
to  9.0  for  Negroes  and  12.1  for  Anglo-Amer- 
icans. 

Los  Angeles  schools  have  been  making  an 
Increasing  eflort  at  bilingual  teaching,  with 
almost  all  the  money  coming  out  of  local  and 
state  funds.  Instruction  in  Spanish  Is  now 
given  to  more  than  5,000  students  In  city 
schools,  mostly  at  the  secondary  level. 

But  money  Is  not  the  only  problem. 

The  number  of  Spanish-speaking  teachers 
Is  far  less  than  the  demand,  a  problem  that 
the  Ford  Foundation  will  try  to  solve  with  a 
$325,000  grant  for  language  training  program 
In  education  schools. 

Resistance  to  bilingual  teaching  also  has 
been  noted  among  some  principals  and  ad- 


ministrators, although  such  programs  have 
been  officially  endorsed  by  school  districts. 

The  answer  Is  more  and  better  bilingual 
teaching.  Although  additional  funds  will  be 
required,  the  cost  will  be  minor  in  compari- 
son to  the  high  price  society  pays  for  every 
dropout. 

For  East  Los  Angeles,  which  I  repre- 
sent In  Congress,  the  bilingual  teaching 
program  will  have  a  significant  impact. 
The  importance  of  the  entire  program  to 
Los  Angeles  was  reflected  by  passage  of 
the  following  motion  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  a  year  ago 
this  week: 

On  a  motion  by  Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs, 
Los  Angeles  County  Supervisors  today  urged 
Congress  to  authorize  a  $5  million  appropria- 
tion to  implement  a  proposed  P'ederal  bi- 
lingual education  program  to  aid  school  chil- 
dren with  language  handicaps. 

Debs  pointed  out  that  the  program  would 
be  especially  beneficial  to  the  East  Los  Ange- 
les community,  where  many  children  from 
Spanish-speaking  families  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  classrooms  where  only  English  Is 
sp>oken. 

"Experience  has  shown  that  the  high  inci- 
dence of  dropouts  by  Mexican-American 
youngsters  Is  largely  due  to  the  language  bar- 
rier," Debs  said.  "Teaching  of  elementary 
subjects  in  Spanish  as  well  sis  English  will 
give  these  children  a  fair  chance  to  keep  up 
with  the  class  and  to  get  the  primary  educa- 
tion they  need  In  order  to  go  on  to  college  or 
to  compete  in  the  Job  market." 

By  today's  action,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
requested  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation,  to  Implement  the  bilin- 
gual education  legislation. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act,  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed by  the  low  funding  priority 
given  these  programs.  I  urge  Congress  to 
bring  the  programs  up  to  their  maximum 
funding  levels.  Therefore,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing two  bills  which  increase  appro- 
priations for  bilingual  education  to  the 
originally  authorized  amounts  for  both 
fiscal  1969  and  fiscal  1970. 


F-111.  BEST  FLIGHT  SAFETY  REC- 
ORD OF  ANY  CENTURY  SERIES 
AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1-minute  rule  last  Thursday,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PoDELL) ,  under  leave  to  extend  his 
remarks,  inserted  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  factually  inaccurate 
commentary  upon  the  safety  record  of 
the  F-111  and  those  who  build  it. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  rather  extravagant 
comments  of  our  colleague  were  based 
upon  misinformation  or  perhaps  partial 
information  and  not  upon  any  deliberate 
inttent  to  distort  or  misstate  the  record. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
today,  I  Include  a  copy  of  a  friendly  and 
kindly  letter  I  have  written  to  our  col- 
league in  this  connection,  as  well  as  a 
chart  comparing  the  number  of  acci- 
dents suffered  by  each  of  our  military 
aircraft  of  the  Century  series,  beginning 
with  the  F-100. 

Tills  chart  demonstrates  that,  at  5,000 
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.     ,  «.»h..  in  .t  t/>  obMrve  lU     of  our  young  American  men  who  volunteer 

.ours.  10.000  ^ours.  and  20  000  h^u.,  of  ^^^i^^^:A::^r^&''n^r.^^^    r/aicorera^t.^LVu  c"air'^e:^r«^ 

actual   flying   time,   the  F- 111    has  SUf-  senator.  Can:.on.Muiilcie  and  Go  dwaur  and  \''^^J^^  ""^^l^^ ^^,^''^^^^1  your  very  harsh 

fered   fewer   accidents  than  any   of   the  Congre«me>  Robert  Price  a.  wen  a*  myaeir  ^"j^/"  ^^'°'i/°/^f  Jiplaced. 

others.  At  20.000  hours,  for  example,  the  ^n  of  u»  have  been  «°"««;f 'y  ^'^PTl'^iotl  ^rtalniy    Bert.   I  began   with   the  clear 

F-lOO  had  suffered  29  major  accidents:  the   genuine   enthuslaam   which    V«   P"°^  a«umpUon  that  you  did  not  purposely  dls- 

fhe  P-101    18:  the  P-102.  22;  the  P-104.  themselves  hold  ^''//J'*  ^r^^^sA^^^^VoW-  SSJt^e  facts,  nor  set  out  Intentionally  to 

^•:s:rt.^-i;L's»„o,».»„e..«  :-E=HfEv£a.«»  SHSEfSS 

to   this   factual   comparison^  ^rmly  in  the  efficacy  of  ^e  Product.  In  fact      and  d^ent  crafumen  and^o    ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

The  material  referred  to  follows.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  enough  to  make  a  public  sute-     ^^^^^^^^^^^  bm^d   thU   aircraft.   1^ 

CoNoaws  or  thx  UNrrxn  States.  mcnt  to  this  eflect  fl"'** J"*=*"7-      ^   ^^eat     have   Intentionally   misstated   and   exagger- 

Hoo«  or  IUPM8.NTATIVES.  CerUlnly.   Bert,   any    accident   »•   a   greai      nave  j        ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Washington.  DC.  February  24.  1969.  misfortune,    and    every    «^"a«    ^^^'^  dema^ery  of  the  very  cheapest  and  rank- 

Hon.  B«.TaAM^PoD«a..  r"~l«\^e  SUutTSfd«lgnln^^^^^^^^  est  f^T  In  my  mind  your  stand  absolved 

U.S.  H<xuse  of  Representatives.  turer-has  '»»•  P'*'™' ^"fj  °[  ^  olsslble    In  you  of  any  such  Intent. 

wa^hinaton   D  C  building  as  safe  a  vehicle  as  is  P^'"'*-  "'  *"    ^         '     .  ^  this  rather  considerable  ef- 

?^  B«T    I  was  interested  to  note  your  tj,,,  connection  the  following  facU  are  ex-  J^»»^*  8°«^^  J^Jf  ^^^  these   particular 

remarks   Inserted   In   last   Thursday's   Con-  tremely  pertinent.      _  o^n    personal    knowledge. 

^^lonal  Record  concerning  the  P-Hl  a*'-  1    The  ^f  »P*  ,"1°^"  '    ?re^  fn  yenV  of  a      B«t.  because  you  expressed  an  Interest  in 

fraft.  Having  known  something  of  thU  plane      ^g„ed  to  throw  the  pilots  free  In  event  oi^a  .  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

^d  having  had  the  privilege  of  flying  It.  I  crash.  »»  P';?,»'»!"y.ii»  ^*  *°^  hUMy  ce!^-  fmstrlted  In  your  efforts  to  get  at  them, 

was  quite  surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  ^ve  yet  built   In  "v^eral  °'  ^'I'^/f'^y^^X  In  light  of  the  foregoing.  I  am  sure  that 

7our  comment!*.  Bert,  and  particularly  your  brated  F-  U   ^^''^fj^"^,'^'  P"°"  3'^^^^^  you   as   a   fair-minded   man   will   recognize 

Lnguage  employed  to  de«:nbe  it.  accident  escaped  Injury  _Unke  ^^°yj»f^"P\Xd«  «iat  the  language  you  employed  to  charac- 

recOTd  the  F-IU  8  is  effective  even  at  '°*  "'"/^""^  ^^  j^e  F-111  and  Its  builders  was  extrava- 

'•^u  cit^   the   figure   of   eleven   accident.^         2.  The  short  takeoff  and  'andmg  ch^ac-  ^'^  ^he  FJU^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

and  on  UUs  basis  conclude  that  the  P-IU    »  terlatlc  of  the  P-111  '»j^  °"*  "    „f   varloxw  harsh   Judgments  you   pronounced   upon   It 

a  "flying  deathtrap",  a  "complete  disaster  factor  for  "'""f^ncy  operatu^ns  of   v^r^ous  ^^^J^  ^^  inappropriate.  I  observe  with 

.n  "Utter  disaster",  an  "airborne  coffin  .     a  sorts.  This  aircraft  will  take  on  ana  '»^"  inf-«-t   vour   InvlUtlon   to   be  shown   fac- 

?^ud"-."aTl^  monument  to  all   that  I.  shorter  airstrips  ^han  any  other  A^  Force  '^^^\^y°^^l],'^  y^ur  offer,  upon  such 

evil",   "a  shaking   failure",  a   ••garKantua^  model  capable  o   such  «'^»«^f^''P*^^  j^te  d^momtratlon.  to  "retract  this  statement  on 

cropper"     "a    piece    of    trash",    "a    colossal          3.  No  other  aircraft  has  ««cn  a  corn^ie<*  House".  To  do  so  Is  the  mark 

aSL^s?"  ^d    •a'^blood  tinged  stain  upon  our  redundancy   of  «y»»«°»-;'°  °*^" J,°ftys-  of  a  Wg  man    my  friend,  and  youU  prove 

country".  Three  time,  you  refer  to  the  manu-  serie.  of  »P"«  ''"^J^^^e^^^^^f o^er  auto-  ?ourself%o  be  one  In  faithfully  keeping  that 

facturer  a.  "criminally  liable"  and  pronounce  tems  designed  to  actuate  ana  lase  o*"  »""*'  ',^-^ 

S^'Tud^ent   that   It  Is  being   built  with  ^atlcally  if  the  primary  ^y^^'^"^^'^^  ^'ggt  on  me  whenever  I  may  be  helpful  In 

•money  almost  stolen  from  the  public."  so  far  as  PO"l'>'«;, these  have  been  designed  o                     ^^      ^^^^  ^^^^ 

^r'^'ithTu"'  '"^  '^"'"  "  "^rSi^S^b^^l  ^r  m^oif sSmL^t^and  /incer/l,. 

'^nvTewo'f  these  comments.  Bert.  I'm  sure  most   revolutloniry-safety   development   of                                  ^  W.ioht. 

It^U  cLie  ^7^i^  a  surprise  to  you  that  ,be  F-Ul   Is  1"  Terrain  A-^ance  system                             

the  F-111  actually  has  one  of  the  best  flight  ^^ich  operates   ''y, ''«*";,^"- J  J'  \'^v\*^  FATHER      HESBURGH      HITS      THE 

S,rt?^tr.VS.'S»Slr,^'  "'  r.-r„-r,7»in;^ra.'-SS*3  ^'SSIyE  on  campus  disorders 

A3   of  February   20.   the  F-111    has   been  ^-orits!  With  this  "ystem  actuated.  It  Is  Just  ^^^   MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 

flown  a  total  of  24.228  hour.  In  10.894  sepa-  almost  Impossible  for  a  pUot  to  ^y  the  Plane  ^        ^^  ^^^^^^  ^he  House  for   1 

rn^r  of  a'cclSe^^-rsL^reacr-e  rkes%  '^'^hirdTn  reTofst^Tf  th^r.  Siinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Ji.^n^  hours    10000  hours    and  20.000  The  slgnlflcance  of  thU  particular  innova-  marks.)                             ,,        ^        w          *v,„ 

h^«of^tuTiJ^ng  tlonfor?^lot  survivability  Should  be  imme-  Mr.    MONAGAN.    Mr^  Speaker,    the 

hour,  of  actual  flying.  uon^     apparent.  It  was  given  an  extremely  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  presi- 

NUMBER  OF  ACCioENTS-ALL  CENTURY  SERIES  AIRCRAFT  ^^^or„ug^,  testing  in  most  adverse  conditions  ^^^^   ^^   Notre   Dame,   has   placed   in 

in  southeast  Asia,  where  the  Air  Force  flew  j.   context   the   issues   involved    in 

A.rcr.n           5.000  Kn.    10.000  ■»»■    20.000  >..  ^?ty'^^ro?\hlm'we«Vtu'^i  -mbT^triTe  student  campus  demonstrations. 

r;«,ZZZ:              r~"lj                2,  m^ions.  The  P-«^^- -3^--,^rprc:  ?n'yon"oTfny  group  that  substitutes  force 

F-im" ^"               !                !                  2  ^i'em  u^  and  enemy  antlcraft  weapons  that  ror  rational  persuasion,  be  It  violent  or  non- 

J   2 '"             14              -17       t^_2«  coum  not  7ocm  on  them.  They  came  back  violent,  will  be  given  15  minutes  of  medlta- 

FlS"  ::::::"::«               •              >|                \\  without   a   smgle   hole.   and   U.   Col.   Dean  tlon  to  cease  and  desist. 

f  }»-- 13             >»             '10  saimeier.  wno  flew  some  of  these  missions.  Thereafter,  if  the  disruption  goes  on, 

F^    ll""!!"-"            «              •              "  ha*  said:  students  will  be  suspended  on  the  spot 

— 7T^,.  on' rn^T  mUortK°enemy"IidTo?  eve"  and  nonstudents  wl/be  subject  to  arrest 

.  F-111  ««!.«.«  h.s  produced  f.w.r  acc.d.nis  p..  hour,  on  m«t  ^^"^l^'^^^;^'^  *f ^^  were  gone.  ...  as  trespassers.  After  another  5  minutes 

"o*"  The  aircraft  :s  deflnltely  capable  of  making  qj  further  meditation,  students  contin- 

It  U  not  really  surprising  to  me.  Bert  that  ^^^j^es  at   night,   m  all  weather,  and  with  ^j^g  ^^  disrupt  things  will  be  expeUed. 

you  apparently  w?re  unaware  of  these  facts  extreme  accuracy. "  Incidentally,  this  is  exactly  the  same 

You  can  hardly  be  blamed  fornot  knowing  oi         ^he  F-111.  Bert,  is  the  only  aircraft  In  the  toward     illegal     demonstrations 

this  record   Pew  people  do.  Th«^  °"^*f.  ~'-  arsenal  which  will  do  these  particular  ihln^  |~     '                             ^^    j^      the  riotS  in 

craft  apparently  were  not  considered     con-  »  p-^nniv    I  do  not  know   what   happened  i'fi*^^  "*;^  "J^"  "ifi  ^  lofia 

H«^.5;;<,„r-sjr.£r.r.  zB&£s^:^rjr.z:.'^\£   ^^"'^r¥'-^EiSdrT& 

media  to  magn;fy  and  sensationalize  every      ^^"^'J^e  knows.  But  I  very  well  recall  that,     ^e  cannot  allow  those  dedicated  tO  itS 
negative  comment  or  occurrence  In  connec-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  J^^^  ^29  strike.  In  World     overthrow  to  disrupt  it.  Certainly  we  do 

tlon  with  the  R-IH  and  to  minimize  or  Ignore     ^^  ^^   ^  ^.^^^  ^^„j  q^  ^nd  fewer  than     ^^^  ^.j^j^  ^^  gtifje  disagreement,  but  tWs 

pVLmg  «tr...g.nt  Pim..  .n.n  "I '~  "»|    ~''„'SUSi«™  ~  ■cunte.Uy  >uw. ."  sUtement  should  h«ve  been  (oUo««i  W 

i,ca  in  tteir  riiht  p«r.p«cu.«  o.  0,  t.  ws    ■"«"'  ^^^  ^^  m.cMn»  1.  the    ^  statement  by  President  Nathan  M. 

at  gooo  ■>•»•  »•  '"WK"""*  •ccompiun-        '   |,„^,       n»n<iiiiuci«n   ol   tbe   s'lsW    pusey  o(  Harvard  which  agreed  in  sub- 

-r.«»l.o....  though,  ......i^^..-^-     Zr^.V^^rLT.'^S".^'^    S'p;*lde''ntSlSfsSlcf,?Sn''w1l 

E3M° rB^SL  iHt    'JS:S^  ~~-  '- - ^- - -"    SSe'TSs^nse  to  a  poUcy  consensu. 
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signed  by  100  members  of  the  Harvard 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who 
averred  that: 

A  university  community  dedicated  to  free 
inquiry  and  discussion  cannot  tolerate  any 
interference  with,  or  disruption  of.  Its  aca- 
demic exercises. 

This  realization  of  the  necessity  for  a 
firm  hand  on  the  part  of  our  college  ad- 
ministrators is  long  overdue,  but  it  is 
nonetheless  welcome.  Perhaps  if  the  reli- 
ance upon  peaceful  discussion  and  the 
immediate  suppression  of  violence  are 
firmly  supported  on  our  campuses,  this 
necessary  philosophy  will  spread  to  our 
law  enforcement  officials  and  the  proper 
distinction  will  be  made  between  in- 
formed and  rational  discussion  and  the 
violence  which  at  best  is  mindless  and  at 
worst  is  subversive  of  our  national 
interest.        

CHAIRMANSHIP    OF    INTER-AMERI- 
CAN  AFFAIRS   SUBCOMMITTEE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  that  I  assume  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee. 

For  the  past  12  years  I  have  served  as 
member  of  this  important  subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  my 
new  responsibilities  will  provide  me  with 
an  even  more  exciting  challenge  and  op- 
portunity for  constructive  action. 

I  view  the  work  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  as  particularly  Im- 
portant for  three  basic  reasons : 

First,  because  there  is  no  area  of  the 
world  which  is  more  Important  to  our 
country  than  our  own  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  future  of  the  United  States 
and  of  our  sister  republics  of  Latin 
America  Is  closely  intertwined.  Our  secu- 
rity, our  economic  progress,  and  our 
ability  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  world 
affairs,  are  decided  largely  by  what  hap- 
pens right  here  on  our  own  two  conti- 
nents. 

Second,  because  the  challenge  eSfec- 
tuatlng  the  modernization  of  Central 
and  South  A.merica  is  bigger  than  many 
have  realized.  For  many  years,  most  re- 
cently in  the  concerted  effort  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  we  have  sought  to 
cooperate  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  in  reaching  that  goal.  In  8 
years  of  consistent,  fairly  energetic  ef- 
fort, however,  we  have  barely  begun  to 
probe  the  challenge  of  reconstituting 
and  UDdating  the  economic,  social  and 
political  structures  of  Latin  America  and 
of  solving  the  problem  of  underproduc- 
tion and  of  rapidly  growing  populations 
And.  third,  because  the  potential  for 
realizing  our  mutual  object'ves  is  also 
much  greater  than  many  people  think. 
Tlie  bountiful  resources  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— its  population,  its  vast  land  area  and 
its  mineral  and  other  natural  resources — 
augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  South 
American  Continent. 

What  we  need,  however,  is  a  better, 
more  effective  approach  to  the  task  of 
developing  the  full  potential  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  of  bringing  all  of  its 
constituent  states  Into  the  modem  en- 
vlroimient  of  the  late  20th  century:  an 


approach  which  will  produce  more,  and 
faster,  than  the  methods  which  have 
been  employed  during  the  past  decade. 

I  feel  that  our  subcommittee  can  play 
an  important  role  of  exploring  these 
crucial  aspects  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions by  assessing  past  performance  and 
suggesting  new  approaches,  and  by  act- 
ing as  a  sounding  board  for  relevant  and 
diverse  views  about  the  tasks  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  decade  before  us. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  would 
not  admit  that  the  initial  record  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  inspires  more  gloom 
than  satisfaction. 

One  basic  goal  of  the  Alliance  was  a 
2.5  percent  per  capita  annual  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
member  countries,  but  only  1.5  percent 
hsis  been  achieved  and  I  have  serious 
doubts  that  this  increase  has  had  any 
significant  Impact  on  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

At  this  rate  of  progress,  Latin  Ameri- 
cans who  live  at  the  edge  of  subsistence — 
whose  annual  Income  is  estimated  at 
about  $200  a  year — will  have  to  wait  half 
a  century  to  double  the  level  of  their 
standard  of  living.  ; 

Furthermore,  Latin  America  may  have 
actually  lost  ground  in  such  fields  as 
education,  housing,  and  food  production 
when  the  growth  in  its  population  is 
taken  into  account. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Alliance 
has  failed  in  its  undertakings:  rather, 
that  the  undertakings  of  the  Alliance 
have  been  too  narrow  and  too  timid  in 
scope  to  contend  with  the  pressure  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  population  and  tied 
too  tightly  to  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  the  1930's  and  1940's. 

For  example,  I  feel  that  the  programs 
of  the  past  several  years  have  relied  too 
heavily — almost  exclusively — on  the  ex- 
isting governmental  machinery  which  in 
itself  has  been  in  need  of  considerable 
updating. 

We  have  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  role  of  private  initiative  and  enter- 
prise— profit  as  well  as  nonprofit — in 
bringing  the  benefits  of  modernization, 
industrialization,  and  economic  develop- 
ment to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

We  have  also  stressed  government-to- 
govemment  aid  in  cases  in  which  a 
change,  or  an  accommodation,  In  the  field 
of  trade  would  have  been  much  more 
productive. 

And  we  have  largely  ignored  the  need 
to  Involve  the  masses  of  the  people  In  the 
tasks  of  development,  both  in  the  plan- 
ning and  the  execution  of  development 
plans,  and  in  the  sharing  of  their  bene- 
fits. 

Some  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  have 
tried  to  remedy  the  latter  situation  by 
writing  title  IX  into  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act — the  title  which  proposes,  as  a 
basic  premise  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  policy, 
the  encouragement  of  wide,  even  total, 
participation  of  the  people  in  shaping 
their  own  Nation's  future. 

I  hope  that  the  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  will  be  able  to  hold 
hearings  on  these  subjects — the  short- 
comings and  the  successes  of  our  past 
policy — before  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  turns  Its  attention  to  the 
foreign  aid  program. 


I  would  like  to  add  one  more  thought: 
The  United  States  stands  ready  to  co- 
operate with  Latin  America  in  meeting 
the  challenges  posed  by  its  expanding 
population  and  the  growing  needs  of  its 
people  but  we  do  not  seek  to  impose  our 
win  In  achieving  these  objectives.  I,  for 
one.  feel  that  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  fully  capable  of  developing  their 
own  approaches  to  economic,  social,  and 
pohtical  progress,  within  the  framework 
of  our  mutual  goals. 
They  have  to  "do  their  own  thing." 


HOUSE   COMMITTEE   ON   INTERNAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recollect  that  in  the  course  of  debate  last 
Tuesday  on  the  resolution  establishing 
the  new  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  I  then  advised  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta)  .  that  I 
would  lay  before  the  committee  a  pro- 
posal to  make  a  study  in  depth  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  within  this  Nation.  At 
the  committee's  initial  meeting  on 
Thursday  last,  I  did  so.  A  copy  of  my 
statement  to  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject is  appended. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  resolution 
approving  my  proposal  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  members  of  the  committee 
present.  Pursuant  to  the  committee's  di- 
rection, I  have  forthwith  directed  staff 
studies  and  preliminary  inquiries  to  be 
made  on  this  subject,  and  will  from  time 
to  time  report  the  results  of  these  studies 
to  the  full  committee,  together  with  my 
recommendations,  with  a  view  toward 
determining  whether  the  committee  may 
deem  it  desirable  and  necessary  to  con- 
duct full-scale  investigations  and  public 
hearings. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
also  note  that  the  new  committee  has 
adopted  rules  of  procedures  which  I  be- 
lieve are  the  most  comprehensive  and 
the  fairest  rules  ever  adopted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress.  I  likewise  append 
a  copy  of  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security.  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  rules  go 
as  far  as  possible  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  persons  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee, while  still  constituting  a  workable  set 
of  rules  for  the  purposes  of  a  legislative 
body. 
The  material  mentioned  above  follows: 
February  20.  1969. 
To:  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 

Security. 
From:  Richard  H   Ichord.  Chairman. 
Subject:  Proposal  for  Study  of  Revolutionary 
Violence  Within  the  United  States. 
I  desire  hereby  to  lay  before  the  Commit- 
tee a  proposal  for  study  and  Investigation  In 
depth  of  revolutionary  violence  within  this 
Nation. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
one  of  the  gravest "  threats  to  our  internal 
security  and  to  the  free  functioning  of  our 
democratic  Institutions  is  posed  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  organizations  which  would 
effect  changes  In  our  government  or  Its  ad- 
ministration by  other  than  constitutional 
processes.  Recent  Investigations  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  statements  of  responsible  officials, 
Federal  and  State,  and  dally  press  reports, 
appear  to  me  to  sustain  this  conclusion. 
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In  this  respect,  moreover,  we  are  faced 
wltb  eTer-mountlzig  demands  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  public  for  legisla- 
tive action,  both  for  additional  legislation 
and  with  respect  to  the  examination  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  existing  law.  Including  proposals  for 
constitutional  amendment  as  well. 

I  need  not  state  that  the  legislative  prob- 
lems we  face  on  the  subject  of  subversion  are 
of  the  utmost  complexity  and  difficulty,  not 
solely  from  the  constitutional  standpoint, 
but  equally  so  from  the  standpoint  of  devel- 
oping practical  and  effective  legislation.  We 
must  find  the  answers  to  certain  basic  ques- 
tions, among  which  are  the  following:  Is 
additional  Federal  legislation  necessary? 
What  form  should  such  legislation  take? 
Should  these  statutes  be  essentially  regula- 
tory or  penal?  Can  we  profitably  amend  ex- 
isting statutes  In  this  area?  What  Is  the  Fed- 
eral role,  as  contrasted  with  the  State  role. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  on  this 
subject? 

In  addition,  a  number  of  bills  have  already 
been  referred  to  the  Committee.  Undoubtedly 
additional  legislation  will  also  be  referred 
to  It  from  time  to  time.  Such  legislation  in- 
volves a  number  of  subjects  vital  to  the  pro- 
tectloa  and  maintenance  of  our  Internal  se- 
enrlty/  Including  such  subjects  as  the  protec- 
tion of  defense  facilities,  the  security  of 
classified  information  released  to  industry. 
Federal  employment  security,  vessel,  ports, 
and  harbor  security,  the  protection  of  our 
armed  forces  during  periods  of  undeclared 
war,  passport  security,  proposals  with  respect 
to  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950,  etc. 
The  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions,  and 
the  disposition  of  such  legislation,  will  ob- 
viously require  the  most  painstaking  and 
thorough  Inquiry  and  understanding  of  the 
extent,  character  and  objectives,  the  organi- 
zational forms,  financing,  and  other  facts, 
with  respect  to  those  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  revolutionary  violence, 
sedition,  and  breach  of  peace  and  law,  as  are 
proper  subjects  of  investigation  as  man- 
dated by  the  House.  Obviously,  we  cannot 
legislate  in  a  vacuum. 

I  therefore  submit  for  your  ai^roval  my 
proposal  that,  under  my  direction,  the  staff 
be  authorized  to  undertake  preliminary  stud- 
ies and  inquiries,  the  results  of  which  I 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  full 
Committee  with  a  view  toward  the  subse- 
quent authorization  of  such  full  scale  In- 
vestigations and  public  hearings  as  to  the 
Committee  may  seem  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. 

Following  discussion  on  this  proposal,  I 
will  entertain  the  following  motion: 

"Resolved  That  the  Chairman  be  directed 
to  cause  staff  studies  and  preliminary  In- 
quiries to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  organi- 
zations and  subjects  herein  proposed,  and  to 
report  on  same  from  time  to  time,  with  hla 
recommendations,  with  a  view  toward  deter- 
mining whether  full-scale  Investigations  and 
public  hearings  shall  be  authorized  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
any  such  organization  or  subject." 


CoMMrrm:  Ritlbs  of  PaocsotTaE 

1 UnrlATION     OF     INVBSTIOATIONS 

No  Investigation  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  Committee  unless  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  thereof.  Committee 
Investigations  shall  be  limited  to  those  legis- 
lative purposes  committed  to  It  by  the  man- 
date of  the  House.  The  subjects  of  Inquiry 
of  any  Investigation  shall  be  set  forth  In 
the  Committee  resolution  authorizing  such 
Investigation. 


n — coMMrrrzE     and     sxTBCOMMrrrEx 

INCS QUOBUM — APPOINTMENT    OF    SX7BCOM- 

MITTEES 

A — Committee  or  subcommittee  meetings 
to  make  authorizations  or  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  Investigations  shall  be  called  only 
upon  a  minimum  of  24  hours'  written  or 


verbal  notice  to  the  office  of  each  member 
while  the  Congress  Is  In  session,  and  3  days' 
written  notice  when  not  in  session.  Any  ob- 
jection to  the  sufficiency  of  notice  of  any 
meeting  shall  be  deemed  waived,  unless  writ- 
ten objection  Is  filed  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee. 

B — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized and  empowered  from  time  to  time 
to  appoint  subcommittees,  and  to  reconsti- 
tute the  membership  thereof,  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Committee, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  minority 
political  party,  and  a  majority  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting any  investigation  initiated  by  the 
Committee  or  performing  any  and  all  acts 
which  the  Committee  as  a  whole  Is  author- 
ized to  perform  for  the  purpose  of  any  such 
investigation.  No  subcommittee  shall  have 
the  authority  to  release  executive  testimony, 
or  to  report  any  measure  or  recommendation 
to  the  House. 

in — OKLKOATION    OF    AXTTHOalTT    TO 
SCBCOM  MITTEES 

In  addition  to  the  general  authority  dele- 
gated to  subcommittees  under  the  preceding 
section,  each  subcommittee  Is  delegated  au- 
thority : 

A — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  X 
hereof,  to  determine  by  majority  vote  there- 
of whether  the  hearings  conducted  by  It 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  or  shall  be  In 
executive  session;  and 

B — To  admit  to  the  hearing  room  whatever 
public  Information  media  It  deems  advisable 
or  necessary,  provided  that  the  decision  of 
the  subcommittee  shall  not  be  In  conflict 
with  the  rulings  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

rV STTBPENAING     OF     WITNESSES 

A — Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  such  chairman,  when  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  any  such 
Chairman  or  member. 

B — Each  subpena  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  Committee  resolution  authorizing  the 
particular  investigation  with  respect  to 
which  the  witness  is  summoned  to  testify  or 
to  produce  papers,  and  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment notifying  the  witness  that  if  he  desires 
a  conference  with  a  representative  of  the 
Committee  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing, 
he  may  call  or  write  to  counsel  of  the 
Committee. 

C — Witnesses  shall  be  subpenaed  at  a  rea- 
sonably sufficient  time  In  advance  of  any 
hearing,  said  time  to  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  in  order  to  give 
the  witness  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  hearing  and  to  employ  counsel,  should  he 
so  desire. 

T — rUBUCATION   OF  NaiCXB   OF  SUBPENAED 
WITNESSES 

No  member  of  the  Committee  or  staff  shall 
make  public  the  name  of  any  witness  sub- 
penaed before  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee prior  to  the  date  and  time  set  for  his 
appearance. 

VI — DISTXIBITTION    OF    RUIES 

All  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  be  furnished  a 
printed  copy  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of 
the  Committee  and  clause  27  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

vn — WITNESS  FEES  AND  TEAVEL  ALLOWANCE 

Each  witness  who  has  been  subpenaed, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  may  report 
to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the  Committee, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C..  and  there  sign  appropriate  vouchers  for 
travel  allowances  and  attendance  fees.  If 
bearings  are  held  In  cities  other  than  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  witness  may  contact  the 


counsel  of  the  Committee,  or  his  representa- 
tive, prior  to  leaving  the  hearing  room. 

Vm SUBJECTS    OF    INVESTIGATION 

The  subjects  of  any  Investigation  In  con- 
nection with  which  witnesses  are  sum- 
moned or  shall  otherwise  appear,  shall  be 
publicly  announced  In  an  opening  statement 
before  administration  of  oath  or  affirmation 
or  receipt  of  testimony  at  any  hearing  and 
a  copy  thereof  shall  be  made  available  to 
each  witness.  The  Information  sought  to  be 
elicited  at  the  hearings  shall  be  germane  to 
the  subject  as  so  stated. 

IX TESTIMONY     UNDEB     OATH 

M — All  witnesses  at  public  or  executive  In- 
vestigative hearings  who  testify  as  to  matters 
of  fact  shall  give  all  testimony  under  oath 
or  affirmation  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee o-  subcommittee. 

B — No  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  testify 
under  oath  or  affirmation  at  any  Committee 
or  subcommittee  hearing  unless  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  Is  present 
to  receive  such  testimony. 

X — EXECUTIVE    HEARINGS 

A — The  Conunittee  or  subcommittee  shall 
receive  evidence  or  testimony  In  execu- 
tive session — 

( 1 )  When  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
determines  that  evidence  or  testimony  at  an 
Investlfjatlve  hearing  may  tend  to  defame, 
degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person  In  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  House  Rule  XI,  27 
(m): 

(2)  When  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
determln»8  that  the  Interrogation  of  a  wit- 
ness In  a  public  hearing  might  compromise 
classified  information,  or  might  endanger  the 
national  security;  or 

(3)  When  the  Committee  or  subcommit- 
tee determines  that  the  Interrogation  of  a 
witness  in  a  public  hearing  might  tend  ad- 
versely to  affect  the  national  interest. 

B — Testimony  or  evidence  given  In  execu- 
tive session  and  the  Identity  of  witnesses 
called  to  testify  In  such  session  shall  not  be 
dlsclosei^.  by  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Committee  without  the  Committee's  ap- 
proval. 

C — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent during  a  hearing  of  a  Committee  or  sub- 
committee held  In  executive  session,  except 
members  and  employees  of  the  Committee, 
the  witness  and  his  counsel,  officials,  ste- 
nographers, or  Interpreters  of  the  Committee, 
and  any  other  person  whose  presence  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  deems  Indis- 
pensable for  the  conduct  of  the  hearing. 

XI — SET, EASE    OF    TESTIMONY    TAKEN    IN 
EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

A — No  testimony  taken  or  material  pre- 
sented In  an  executive  session,  or  any  sum- 
mary or  excerpt  thereof,  shall  be  made  public 
or  presented  at  a  public  hearing,  either  In 
whole  or  In  part,  unless  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee. 

B — No  evidence  or  testimony,  or  any  sum- 
mary or  excerpt  thereof,  given  In  executive 
session  which  the  Committee  determines  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any 
person  shall  be  released,  or  presented  at  a 
public  hearing,  unless  such  person  shall  have 
been  afforded  the  opportunities  provided  by 
House  Rule  XI,  27(m),  and  any  pertinent 
evidence  or  testimony  given  by  such  person, 
or  on  his  behalf,  is  made  a  part  of  the  tran- 
script, summary,  or  excerpt  to  be  released. 

C — Persons  afforded  opportunities  under 
House  Rule  XI,  27 (m),  shall  be  advised  that 
testimony,  or  an  extract  or  summary  thereof, 
received  pursuant  to  such  rule  may  subse- 
quently be  publicly  released  or  offered  at  a 
public  hearing. 

Xn — TBANSCBIPTS    OF  TESTIMONY 

A — A  complete  and  accurate  record  shall 
be  made  of  all  testimony  and  proceedings  at 
Csmmlttee  and  subcommittee  hearings. 
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B — A  witness  examined  under  oath  or  af- 
firmation In  a  hearing  shall,  upon  request,  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  before  any 
transcript  is  made  public  to  Inspect  the  tran- 
script of  his  testimony  to  determine  whether 
It  was  correctly  transcribed  and  may.  If  he 
so  desires,  be  accompanied  by  his  counsel 
during  such  Inspection. 

C — A  witness  or  his  counsel  may  copy  at 
the  office  of  the  Committee,  or  obtain  for  his 
own  use  at  his  own  expense,  a  transcript  of 
any  testimony  of  the  witness  which  has  been 
given  publicly  or  made  public,  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  may 
obtain  for  his  own  use  and  at  his  own  expense 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  any  executive  tes- 
timony of  the  witness  which  has  not  been 
made  public.  The  witness  or  his  counsel  shall 
be  permitted  to  examine  the  transcript  of  his 
testimony  taken  in  executive  session. 

D — Any  corrections  In  the  transcript  of  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  which  the  witness 
desires  to  make  shall  be  submitted  In  writing 
to  the  counsel  of  the  Committee  within  five 
(5)  days  of  the  taking  of  his  testimony,  and 
the  request  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  receiving  such  testi- 
mony. 

Xin COMMITTEE     REPORTS     OR     PUBLICATIONS 

A — No  Committee  report  or  document  shall 
be  made  or  released  to  the  public  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Conmilttee,  and 
no  statement  of  the  contents  of  such  report, 
or  document,  shall  be  released  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  or  its  staff  prior  to  Its 
official  Issuance.  Drafts  of  such  reports  or 
documents  shall  be  submitted  to  the  office 
of  each  Committee  member  at  least  3  days 
In  advance  of  the  meeting  at  which  It  Is  to 
be  considered  for  release. 

B — Whenever  a  minority  of  the  Committee 
dissents  from  a  report  or  document  approved 
by  a  majority  thereof,  the  minority  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  time  In  which  to  prepare 
a  minority  report,  which  shall  be  filed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  majority  report,  and  pub- 
lished m  the  same  volume  or  document. 

C — A  report  or  document  made  public  by 
the  Committee  concerning  any  investigation 
In  which  sworn  testimony  was  taken  shall 
Include  pertinent  testimony  received  In  re- 
buttal taken  during  such  Investigation, 
unless  the  same  has  been  previously  made 
public,  or  is  made  public  concurrently  with 
the  report  or  publication. 

XrV — ADDITIONAL  RIGHTS    OF   PEBSONS    AFFECTED 
BT'    a    hearing    or    COMMITTEE    PUBLICATION 

Any  person  who  believes  that  his  character 
or  reputation  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
evidence  or  testimony  adduced  In  a  public 
hearing,  or  in  the  released  testimony  of  an 
executive  hearing,  or  in  the  published  reports 
or  documents  of  the  Committee,  within  a 
reasonable  time  shall: 

(1)  Communicate  with  the  counsel  of  the 
Committee;  and/or 

(2)  Request  in  writing  an  opportunity  to 
appear,  at  his  own  expense.  In  person  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
to  testify  as  a  witness  in  public  or  executive 
session. 

The  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall  make 
such  determination  with  respect  to  such 
communication  or  request,  and  shall  take 
such  other  action,  as  to  reason  and  justice 
shall  pertain,  including  an  allowance  of  wit- 
ness fees  and  travel. 

XV — RIGHTS  OF  WITNESSES   WHILE  TESTIFTINO  • 

A  person  testifying  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion before  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  have  the  following  rights ; 

(a)  To  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  bis 


own  choosing.  The  Committee  seeks  factual 
testimony  vrtthln  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  witness,  and  such  testimony  must  be 
given  by  the  witness  himself. 

(b)  to  make  complete  and  concise  answers 
to  questions  and.  when  necessary,  to  make 
concise  explanations  of  such  answers.  The 
witness  shall  be  limited  to  giving  Informa- 
tion relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation. 

(c)  Rulings  upon  legal  objections  Inter- 
posed by  the  witness  or  his  counsel  to  pro- 
cedures or  to  the  admissibility  of  testimony 
and  evidence  shall  be  made  by  the  presiding 
member  of  the  Committee,  or  subcommittee, 
and  such  rulings  shall  be  the  rulings  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  a  dis- 
agreement thereon  Is  expressed  by  a  majority 
of  the  said  Committee  or  subcommittee. 

(d)  Communications  claimed  to  be  privi- 
leged, as  between  husband  and  wife,  attorney 
and  client,  physician  and  patient,  clergyman 
or  priest  and  penitent,  and  between  a  State 
or  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  and  in- 
formant, shall  be  respected,  and  one  spouse 
shall  not  be  questioned  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  other,  but  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  not  be  bound  to  make 
Its  rulings  with  regard  thereto  or  on  the 
reception  of  evidence  or  the  examination  of 
witnesses  except  as  required  by  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.' 

(e)  Any  witness  desiring  to  make  a  pre- 
pared or  written  statement  for  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such 
statement  with  the  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee not  less  than  48  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing  at  which  the  statement  Is  to  be 
presented.  All  such  statements  or  portions 
thereof  so  received  which  are  relevant  and 
germane  to  the  subject  of  investigation  may. 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  and  with  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  members, 
be  Inserted  In  the  official  transcrclpt  of  the 
proceedings.  In  addition,  the  witness  may 
make  a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief 
and  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  his 
examination,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  testi- 
mony. However,  statements  which  take  the 
form  of  personal  attacks  by  the  witness  upon 
the  motives  of  the  Committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, the  personal  characters  of  any  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Committee  staff. 
and  intemperate  statements  or  statements 
clearly  in  the  nature  of  accusation,  are  not 
deemed  to  be  relevant  or  germane,  shall  not 
be  made,  and  may  be  stricken  from  the  record 
of  the  proceedings. 

(f)  If  the  witness  so  requests,  he  shall 
not  be  photographed  while  he  Is  testifying 
nor  shall  his  testimony  be  broadcast  or  re- 
corded for  broadcast  by  radio  or  television. 

XVI PARTICIPATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF 

COUNSEL  IN  HEARING 

A — The  participation  of  counsel  on  behalf 
of  his  client  during  the  course  of  any  hear- 
ing, and  while  the  witness  Is  testifying  shall 


'  All  witnesses  are  invited  at  any  time  to 
confer  with  Cosamlttee  counsel  prior  to  bear- 
ings. 


be  limited  to  advising  his  client  as  to  his 
legal  rights. 

B — Prior  to  the  administration  of  the  oath 
or  affirmation  to  his  client,  counsel  shall  be 
permitted  to  state  his  objections  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
or  to  procedures  claimed  to  violate  his  client's 
legal  rights.  Counsel  shall  state  such  ob- 
jections briefiy  and  temperately,  and  shall 
comply  vrtth  the  rulings  and  limitations 
thereon  by  the  presiding  member  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee. 

C — At  the  conclusion  of  the  interrogation 
of  his  client,  counsel  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  such  reasonable  and  pertinent  re- 
quests upon  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  his 
client's  rights.  These  requests  shall  all  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee conducting  the  hearing. 

D — Counsel  for  witnesses  shall  conduct 
himself  in  a  professional,  ethical,  and  proper 
manner.  His  failure  to  do  so  shall,  upon  a 
finding  to  that  effect  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  before  which 
the  virltness  Is  appearing,  subject  such  coun- 
sel to  disciplinary  action  which  may  include 
warning,  censure,  removal  of  counsel  from 
the  hearing  room,  or  a  recommendation  of 
contempt  proceedings.  In  case  of  such  re- 
moval of  counsel,  the  witness  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  to  obtain  other  counsel,  said 
time  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee.  Should  the  witness  delib- 
erately or  capriciously  fall  or  refuse  to  obtain 
the  services  of  other  counsel  within  such 
reasonable  time,  the  hearing  shall  continue 
and  the  testimony  of  such  witness  shall  be 
heard  without  benefit  of  counsel. 

XVn CONTEMPT  OP  CONGRESS 

No  recommendation  that  a  witness  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  House  of  Representatives  un- 
less and  until  the  Committee  has,  upon  no- 
tice to  all  its  members,  met  and  considered 
the  alleged  contempt  and.  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee,  voted  that  such  recom- 
mendation be  made. 


'The  rules  of  legislative  bodies  and  their 
committees  differ  from  those  of  courts.  The 
procedures  of  any  body  must  be  geared 
to  Its  purpose.  Courts  have  one  purpose.  Con- 
gressional Committees  another.  Courts  con- 
duct trials  to  determine  guilt  or  Innocence,  or 
to  adjudicate  rights.  Court  proceedings  are 
adversary  In  nature;  committee  proceedings 
are  not.  Committees  hold  hearings  to  develop 
Information  that  will  assist  In  the  enactment 
of  legislation.  Courtroom  procedures  are  not 
followed  in  Congressional  hearings  or  vice 
v^rsa.  because  any  attempt  to  apply  the  rules 
of  one  to  the  other  would  tend  to  frustrate 
the  attainment  of  the  different  purposes 
for  which  they  were  created.  Court  procedures 
governing  the  reception  of  evidence  and  the 
examination  of  vrttnesses  are  not  binding  on 
the  Committees  of  the  Congress. 


EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was'  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
American  youth  are  encouraged  to  per- 
form disobedient  acts  and  are  educated 
against  discipline,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  our  moral  and  educational 
breakdown  with  their  counterparts  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain — the  youth  of 
Communist  Russia.  Some  youth  on  our 
campuses  have  sought  to  make  a  mockery 
of  the  right  to  academic  freedom  by  act- 
ing out  against  patriotism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russian  youth  are  given  com- 
pulsory training  starting  at  the  age  of 
10 — and  by  age  18,  when  drafted  for  mili- 
tary service  in  the  Red  army,  have  al- 
ready 2  years  of  military  training. 

There  is  a  breakdown  in  our  country 
with  the  result  that  we  are  raising  a  gen- 
eration without  the  imderstanding  of 
the  need  for  respect  and  discipline  in  the 
will  to  survive. 

The  strength  of  our  country  is  in  our 
homes,  churches,  and  schools,  and  if 
there  is  a  crisis  in  education  we  must  find 
the  root  cause  for  corrective  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
articles  whicii  follow  my  remarks: 
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I  From  the  Phoenix  (Arlss.)  Gazette.  Nov.  28. 
1M8I 

MHJTABT   TmAlNlNO  STA«T8  at   AC«    10  FOB 

RxrssXAN   BOTS 

(By  John  Weyl»ncl) 

Moecow— Military  training  In  the  Soviet 
Union  now  start*  at  the  age  of  10. 

Schoolboys  throughout  the  country  are  or- 
ganized Into  squads,  detachments  and  bat- 
talions. Under  adults  commanders  they  prac- 
tice drill,  firing,  the  u£e  of  gas  masks,  other 
military   skills   and    rendering   medical   aid. 

The  program  introduced  by  the  Kremlin 
leadership  is  being  widened  this  year.  Mar- 
shal Ivan  Bagramyan.  the  World  War  II  hero 
who  has  charge,  this  month  ordered  Pioneer 
uniu  which  had  not  taken  part  before  lo  do 
■o  In  196d-69. 

Soviet  children  from  10  to  15  belong  to  the 
Pioneer  organization,  which  provides  group 
activities  and  Communist  indoctrination 

Older  boys  get  more  sophisticated  mlU- 
ury  training  the  last  two  years  before  being 
drafted  at  18.  The  Kremlin  decreed  this  in 
1967.   also  reducing  the  draft  age  one  year. 

The  defense  minister.  Marshal  Andrei 
Orechko.  explained  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  "taking  all  steps  necessary  to  strengthen 
its  defeasw." 

The  soviet  Union  dropped  schoolboy  sol- 
dier programs  after  World  War  II. 

The  boys'  training  units,  even  for  the 
youngest,  have  their  political  commissars 
alongside  the  mllUtary  commanders.  Just  as 
in  the  Soviet  armed  forces  They  also  have 
their  military  newspapers  and  political  In- 
formation classes. 

From  the  start  boys  are  told  how  they 
should  think  and  instilled  with  patrloUc 
feelings. 

One  of  their  tasks  as  "young  armymen. 
the  term  used  here,  la  to  visit  sights  asso- 
ciated with  the  heroes  of  communism  In  the 
Revolution  and  World  War  II  They  are  .ilso 
mtroduced  to  servicemen  and  veterans,  who 
tell  them  about  great  deeds  done  for  the 
motherland. 

On  military  holidays,  of  which  there  are 
many,  the  boys'  units  are  inspected  as  they 
drill  and  march.  Each  has  Its  own  bugler 
and  drummer.  The  "young  armymen"  wear 
their  red  Pioneer  scarfs  In  lieu  of  a  uniform, 
and  the  officers  have  Insignia  of  stars  like 
those  of  the  regular  branches  of  the  service. 

CompeUtlons  are  held  on  the  regional, 
provincial  and  republic  levels  to  pick  out  the 
detachments  which  excel  In  mllltary-Uke 
exercises  A  final  in  June  produces  the  win- 
ner for  the  country  This  unit  receives  a  big 
medal  proclaiming  "victor"  to  attach  to  lu 
banner. 

I  Prom  the  Communist  Dally  World.  Feb.  6. 

19691 
Two-Fbont  Attack  Pushed  Against  ROTC 

PaOOKAMS 

(By  Michael  Jayi 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  ROTC. 
Is  In  trouble  on  campuses  throughout  the 
country.  Long  a  Urget  of  anti-war  activists, 
the  military  training  programs  are  now  un- 
der attack  from  at  least  two  fronts. 

Members  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety have  decided  to  push  the  fight  for  the 
abolition  of  ROTC  programs  on  the  nation's 
campuses  this  spring  In  so  doing,  they  be- 
lieve they  can  develop  student  understand- 
ing of  Imperl.^Usm  and  Its  relation  to  the 
campus. 

This  was  agreed  to  at  the  National  Council 
meeUng  of  SD3  last  December  at  Ann  Arbor 
and  was  further  elaborated  at  an  east  coast 
regional  meeting  of  the  radical  student  group 
last  weekend  at  Princeton.  Some  300  stu- 
dents attended. 

BREAK    wrrH    TBAOmON 

This  approach  marks  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  forma  of  opposition  to  ROTC  and 
military  recruiting  on  campus  which  have 
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centered  on  the  "moral  Issue."  rather  than 
the  political  question  of  imperialism. 

The  other  attack  on  the  program  Is  com- 
ing from  faculty  policy  m.<klng  bodies  at 
various  schools,  the  most  recent  of  which  la 
Harvard.  The  Harvard  faculty  voted  Monday 
to  remove  academic  status  from  the  program. 
The  Yale  faculty  did  the  same  thing  last 
week.  Other  faculty  groups  are  considering 
similar  measures. 

At  these  schools.  ROTC  will  become  a 
"legitimate"  extra-currl?ular  activity  with 
students  receiving  no  credit  for  their  tr.tln- 
Ing. 

While  thU  will  Invariably  decrease  student 
enrollment  in  the  prograrn.  It  falls  lo  meet 
the  radical  demand  for  Its  abolition. 

According  to  an  Army  spokesman.  88  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  officers  come  out  of  ROTC 
and  officer  training  schools. 

COMPULSOBY     COUBSES     DECLINE 

The  same  spokeaman  revealed  that  the 
number  of  colleges  .ind  universities  with 
compulsory  ROTC  courses  has  dropped  from 
133  to  96  In  the  last  five  years.  This  had  led 
to  a  drop  In  enrollment  in  that  period  from 
159.849  to  150.982. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  Army  says  that  no 
school  has  dropped  the  program  In  the  last 
five  years.  The  total  number  of  ROrC  schools 
stands  at  268 

The  Army  has  Issued  a  list  of  30  schools 
which.  It  says,  have  either  added  or  Intend 
to  add  ROTC  programs.  Most  of  these  are 
small  schools,  located  In  the  south,  with  a 
handful  of  all.  mldwestern  and  northern 
schools  Included. 

Opposition  to  recruiting  and  ROTC  has  re- 
sulted In  recent  demonstrations  at  Colum- 
bia, CCNY.  Rutgers.  Michigan  State.  IMlane. 
Illinois.  Howard.  Stanford,  Boston  and  Yale, 
to  name  a  few. 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
Feb.  23.  19j9| 
STWKsn  Plan   Dbivc  on   Racism 
Washinoton.— The  U.S.   National  Student 
Association,   a  predominantly  white  organi- 
zation noted  in  recent  years  for  Its  preoccu- 
pation with   foreign   affairs — "with  a   lot  of 
hot  air  and  bomb.'.st  on  things  like  the  free 
student  movement  In  the  Ukraine."  accord- 
ing to  its  current  president — Is  turning  Its 
formidable  energies  to  what  Its  members  rc- 
g.ird   as   the  sorry  s:ate  of  affairs   here   at 
home. 

One  new  plan  Is  to  help  the  country's 
Negro  college  students  organize  their  own 
"network."  linking  the  already  militant 
movements  on  Northern  and  Western  cam- 
puses with  Negro  colleges  In  the  South. 

The  NSA  has  only  limited  funds  for  this 
antlraclsm  project.  It  received  a  J7.260  grant 
from  the  Ford  Pouudat'on  last  year  to 
finance  a  study  of  the  problems  of  Negro 
CDllege  students  but  activities  from  now  on 
will  be  supported  by  its  own  money — about 
$60,000  a  year  In  dues  and  income  from  the 
sale  of  books,  rscords.  life  Insurance  and 
travel  services. 

The  NSA  broke  Its  controversial  financial 
Ues  with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
two  years  ago  this  month. 

President  Robert  Powell,  24,  a  graduate 
student  on  leave  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  at  Princeton  University,  said  the  as- 
sociation has  hired  three  experienced  Negro 
organizers  from  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  as  consultants  and 
on-campus  representatives  at  Southern 
Negro  colleges. 

He  said  NSA  believes  that  these  colleges 
are  run,  for  the  most  part,  by  "white  trust- 
ees" and  "white  Negroes,"  but  that  recent 
violent  campus  demonstrations  Involving 
race  Issues  have  disclosed  that  "occupying 
the  administration  building  does  not  always 
get  results."' 

A  large  NSA  effort,  backed  by  a  three-year, 
•106,000-a-year  Ford  Foundation  grant  and 
a  smaller  one  from  the  Stern  Family  Fund. 


Is  going  into  new  kinds  of  student  protest 
th«t  Powell  called  "guerrilla  In  style.  In  the 
sense  that  they  co-op  the  university,  but 
basically  non  violent  and  non  confronta- 
ttsnlst."' 

He  Slid  the  organization  of  Southern 
N.gro  campuses  probably  would  adopt  the 
same  tactics. 

•  By  not  being  overtly  threatening,"  Powell 
said,  stressing  "overtly,"  we  think  we  can 
build  coalitions  of  young  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, of  liberals  and  radicals,  which  can 
bring  changes,  not  by  occupying  administra- 
tion buildings,  but  by  showing  the  doubters." 

NSA.  with  dues-paying  membership  of  387 
schools,  obvloufly  would  like  to  have  a 
brcader  base,  and  Its  young  leaders  believe 
they  can  get  It  by  "being  relevant  to  student 
needs." 

Under  a  $315,000  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
they  are  setting  up  a  national  Information 
center  here  on  '"experimental  education"  at 
the  college  level — a  term  that  translates 
roughly  as  studerrt-controlled  "free  univer- 
sity" education,  without  academic  credit. 

Powell  is  optimistic  about  their  chances 
of  changing  the  educational  system. 

"Experimental  education  is  an  issue 
around  which  you  can  build  some  Incredible 
coalitions  and  get  things  done,""  he  said.  ""Al- 
most everyone — students  and  faculty — really 
thinks  the  educational  system  we  have  Is 
rotten.  My  own  view  Is  that  It  is  not  good 
for  anything  but  Job  accreditation  because 
It  re."»lly  has  nothing  to  do  with  education  or 
with  the  Issues  that  the  country  must  face — 
racism,  technology,  wealth  and  leisure." 

'Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  <La.)   Morning 

Advocate,  Feb.  20,  1969 1 

L\KE  Charles  Sltivey  Reveals  Many  Agree 

With  Communist  Point 

Laice  Charles. — All  Junior  high  and  high 
rchcol  students,  faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministrators in  the  Calcasieu  Parish  School 
;:yFtem  were  a£k?d  Just  one  question: 

'Do  you  a^ree  that  the  fairest  economic 
s"  .'tem  takes  frcm  each  according  to  his  abil- 
ity and  glv"3  to  each  recording  to  his  needs?" 

Thirty-four  per  cent  said  yes  and  21  per 
rc:-.t  had  no  opinion. 

Lcs&  than  half  said  no. 

The  question  was  a  direct  excerpt  from  the 
Crimmunlst  Manifesto,  which  outlines  the 
economic  philosophy  of  communism. 

In  May  of  last  year,  the  Greater  Lake 
Ci-.arlos  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Cx'.cnsleu  School  Board  decided  to  survey 
■\  1  16,235  Junior  high  and  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  parish,  and  their  leaders.  The 
-■■urvey  was  to  find  out  the  understanding  o"* 
students  and  teachers  of  American  buslnesit 
and  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  survey  concluded  that  the  greater 
matorlty  of  ti.ose  completing  the  survey  did 
not  have  any  understanding  whatsoever  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

\iid  state  education  officials  say  the  re- 
sults could  lead  to  a  crash  program  to  teach 
all  Louisiana  students  how  the  free  capital- 
istic system  works. 

Asst.  State  Education  Supt.  Mack  Avants 
scld  the  survey  had  done  a  great  service  for 
the  parish  and  the  state. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  rec- 
ommended such  surveys  last  year,  but  the 
one  released  here  Wednesday  was  the  first  to 
encompass  an  entire  school  system. 

The  Communist  Manifesto  question  was 
the  List  on  the  survey. 

VALID   ANSWER 

Another  one  asked:  "The  best  way  to  raise 
living  standards  of  most  people  Is  to?"'  Only 
20  per  cent  chose  "produce  more  goods  and 
services  per  man  hour."  Thirty-one  per  cent 
said  increase  the  legal  minimum  wage  and 
41  per  cent  said  lower  prices  and  8  per  cent 
said  limit  profits. 

To  "'keep  prices  of  moat  things  at  a  rea- 
sonable level."'  only  23  per  cent  said  competl- 
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tlon  in  a  free  market  place,  44  per  cent  said 
some  kind  of  go»ernment  price  control;  and 
22  per  cent  said  limit  profits.  Eleven  per  cent 
had  no  opinion. 

On  other  questions  those  surveyed  indi- 
cated either  a  misunderstanding  or  complete 
lack  of  knowledge  about  such  aspects  of  free 
enterplse  as  business  must  operate  at  a  profit, 
that  economy  flourishes  with  more  goods  and 
services  per  man  hour  of  work,  and  that  gov- 
ernment spends  only  what  business  produces 
and  within  itself  government  generates  no 
dollars,  the  chamber  said. 


Every  decent  American  citizen  wants  every 
family,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  to 
enjoy  Constitutional  privileges.  But  the  reac- 
tion expressed  at  the  polls  last  November  was 
a  reaction  against  the  outright  persecution 
of  a  whole  segment  of  our  society  Involving 
not  only  the  Whites  of  the  South  but  the 

Whites  everywhere.  

Citizens  Conoressionai.  Committeb. 

Los  Angeles,  Calit, 


WELCOME  TO  VIRGINIA.  MR.  FINCH 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speakei  many 
Americans  were  convinced  that  Mr. 
Pinch,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, was  just  another  "South  baiter" — 
picking  on  the  South  to  conceal  race 
problems  in  his  own  State. 

One  would  expect  that — like  his  dep- 
uty. James  Farmer — he  would  live  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  his  children 
might  benefit  from  the  broad  spectrum 
of  this  more  socially  enlightened  area, 
having  a  proper  ratio  of  race  mixture. 

Disappointingly,  Mr.  Finch  moved  his 
family  into  northern  Virginia. 

What  excuse  can  Mr.  Finch  offer  Sen- 
ator Thurmond?  That  he  is  "just  another 
political  hypocrite."  That  he  "can  see 
the  mote  in  the  eye  of  the  South,  but  not 
the  t)eam  in  his  own — or  California's?" 

If  Mr.  Finch  ever  accompanies  his 
children  to  school  in  "occupied"  Virginia, 
he  will  have  to  admit  that  he  has  exer- 
cised his  freedom  to  choose  rampant 
"noncompliance"  for  his  children. 
Take  It  East,  Mr.  Pinch 

1.  Your  threat  to  close  more  schools  In  the 
South  because  of  their  failure  to  mix  the 
Blacks  and  the  "Whites  In  a  proportion  satis- 
factory to  your  predecessors  comes  as  a  shock 
to  the  millions  of  people  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Nixon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  are  not 
planning  to  persecute  the  White  people  of 
America,  Including  the  Southern  Whites  as 
vote  bait  for  1972. 

2.  Why  did  you  Issue  your  first  ruling  for 
Southern  schools  Instead  of  schools  In  your 
home  state  of  California  where  Fremont  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles  has  been  given  the  legal 
privilege  of  operating  since  Black  mobs  de- 
manded a  black  principal  and  got  one  by 
causing  the  White  principal  to  be  fired  merely 
because  he  was  White  and  got  Black  manage- 
ment of  the  school  system  without  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  Federal  government  might 
close  the  school  for  being  reorganized  strictly 
on  a  racist  basis  and  on  an  antl-whlte  basis? 
How  do  you  propose  to  handle  the  Los  An- 
geles school  district?  Are  you  going  to  cut  off 
all  Federal  appropriations  to  Los  Angeles  be- 
cause they  have  officially  approved  a  segre- 
gated high  school,  organized  In  response  to 
flag-burning  mob  violence  In  favor  of  Black 
control? 

3.  What  about  Brooklyn,  New  York  where  a 
program  of  segregation  and  local  control  de- 
signed by  the  Pord  Foundation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  educational  authorities  of 
New  York  on  a  racist  basis?  Not  only  have 
White  authorities  been  removed  because  they 
were  White  and  replaced  by  Black  author- 
ities, glorified  by  mob  violence  and  physical 
threats  but  scores  of  White  teachers  have 
been  fired  because  they  were  White.  Do  you 
proposed  now  to  cut  off  all  Federal  support 
to  the  school  district  of  New  York?  Just  what 
Is  your  policy? 


TRUTH  IN  TRADING  STAMPS  BILL 

<Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  one  of 
the  most  serious  inequities  in  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace — the  situation  under 
which  housewives  are  forced  to  purchase 
trading  stamps  as  a  tie-in  sale  when  ful- 
filling  their   families'   most   basic   food 

The  truth  in  trading  stamps  bill  has 
several  major  provisions  but  the  most 
important  is  the  one  that  will  create  an 
option  for  the  housewife  who  now  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  2  percent  that  trading 
stamps  contribute  to  food  costs.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  a  true  cash  value 
would  be  placed  on  each  trading  stamp 
and  the  housewife  would  have  option  of 
redeeming  her  stamps  for  cash  or  for  a 
premium. 

The  problem  of  trading  stamps  is  older 
and  more  serious  than  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar problem — the  use  of  games  of  chance 
as  a  promotional  device  by  retail  food 
stores  and  gasoline  stations.  This  morn- 
ing I  testified  before  the  Federal  Ti-ade 
Commission  on  proposed  FTC  rules  gov- 
erning the  use  of  games  of  chance  as  a 
retail  promotional  device.  I  also  brought 
into  my  testimony  the  problem  of  trad- 
ing stamps  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  FTC  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Wolff  truth  in  trading  stamps  bill, 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  my  testimony  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Statement    op    Representative    Lester    L. 

Wolff  for  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 

Hearing    on    Proposed    Rules    Governing 

THE  Uses  of  Games  op  Chance  in  Retail 

Food  Stores  and  Gas  Stations,  February 

24,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission: I  appreciate  sincerely  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  on  the 
matter  of  proposed  regulations  governing 
promotional  games.  Prior  to  my  election  to 
Congress  I  spent  25  years  In  the  private  sec- 
tor as  a  marketing  executive  as  well  as  hav- 
ing uught  marketing  at  the  college  level. 
I  mention  this  because  It  should  be  rele- 
vant to  the  testimony  I  am  offering  today. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  I  favor 
both  of  the  proposed  regulations  In  principle. 
The  games  of  chance  that  have  grown  so 
rapidly  In  the  retail  field  are  an  appropri- 
ate area  for  federal  regulations.  I  therefore 
welcome  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  in- 
volvement in  this  area. 

Whatever  action  is  undertaken  by  the  FTC 
must  be  pursued  with  the  knowledge  that 
games  of  chance  are  a  permanent  aspect  of 
retail  promotion.  We  cannot,  nor  should  we, 
attempt  to  eliminate  such  promotions  as 
they  are  basic  to  retail  operations  and  Justi- 
fied by  the  historical  precedent. 


But  there  are  problems  In  the  operation 
of  these  games.  Congressmen  Dlngell  and 
Conte  held  illuminating  hearings  and  their 
testimony  here  today,  combined  with  their 
report  to  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  provides  substantial  evi- 
dence of  the  problems  created  by  the  use  of 
games  of  chance  especially  In  the  gasoline 
station  business  by  unscrupulous  operators. 
But  the  problem  with  promotional  games 
of  chance  seems  not  with  the  large  com- 
panies in  the  field.  Rather  it  Is  with  the 
parasitic  growths  that,  sensing  a  quick  if  un- 
scrupulous profit,  attach  themselves  to  an 
otherwise    legitimate    promotion. 

That  the  leaders  in  the  field  are  not  the 
source  of  the  problem  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  existence  of  the  Industry  Guidelines  for 
Retail  Pood  Store  Promotional  Games  pro- 
mulgated prior  to  FTC  action  in  this  area. 
These  industry  guidelines,  which  correspond 
to  the  Commission's  proposed  Rule  One,  are 
actually  stronger  than  the  PTC  proposal.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Commis- 
sion consider  adoption  of  the  tougher  In- 
dustry guidelines  in  lieu  of  proposed  Rule 
One. 

But  no  amount  of  rule-making  within  the 
prescribed  PTC  Jurisdiction  will  be  adequate 
m  dealing  with  the  unscrupulous  fly-by- 
nlght  promoters  who  jump  In  and  out  of 
this  business  and  generally  operate  on  a  local 
basis  to  escape  the  purview  of  the  PTC.  When 
these  less  reputable  firms  operate  on  an  in- 
trastate basis  it  Is  imperative  that  state 
governments  move  to  enforce  regulations 
similar  to  those  put  Into  force  by  the  FTC. 
But  beyond  this  It  Is  entirely  possible  for 
the  PTC  to  bring  Into  the  scope  of  Its  author- 
ity those  operators  who  adhere  to  Intrastate 
promotions  in  an  effort  to  circumvent  the 
law.  I  urge  the  Commission  to  establish  a 
broader  interpretation  of  FTC  authority 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  involve  Itself  in  intrastate  promo- 
tions undertaken  by  retailers  who.  in  the 
normal  course  of  their  business,  deal  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Clearly  all  retailers  pur- 
chase merchandise  from  out-of-state  sources 
and  consequently  could  be  brought  into  FTC 
purview.  By  plugging  this  unnecessary  loop- 
hole the  Commission  can  eliminate  problems 
caused  by  nefarious  schemes  that  attack  the 
basic  concepts  of  good  marketing. 

To  sum  up  on  this  first  point,  gentlemen,  I 
earnestly  believe  there  is  a  need  for  regula- 
tions such  as  your  proposed  Rule  One  that 
would  establish  "Truth  in  Retail  Games." 
However,  I  do  not  believe  you  have  gone  far 
enough  in  the  commendable  effort  to  con- 
trol deceptive  practices  and  believe  the  al- 
ready existing  Industry  guidelines  provide  a 
stronger  control  on  games.  I  further  believe 
that  only  an  extension  of  FTC  authority  In 
this  area  will  enable  you  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  smaller,  more  localized  promoter 
who  Is  more  likely  to  engage  In  deceit  than 
the  more  reputable,  larger  and  generally 
legitimate  promoters. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  your  proposed  Rule 
Two.  I  heartily  endorse  your  proposal  to  elim- 
inate the  coercion  that  has  forced  many 
gas  station  owners  to  participate  in  games. 
Conclusive  evidence  of  coercion  was  brought 
out  at  the  hearings  held  by  my  able  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  Dlngell  and  Conte.  And 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  has  provided  me  with  further  evi- 
dence that  coercion  by  gasoline  suppliers,  on 
the  matter  of  game  participation,  has  re- 
peatedly forced  small  gas  station  owners  into 
bankruptcy. 

While  I  do  not  take  the  position  that 
games  of  chance  should  be  eliminated  from 
retailing,  I  strongly  believe  that  participa- 
tion should  be  at  the  option  of  the  individ- 
ual retailer. 

Now  as  I  applaud  the  Commission's  ef- 
forts In  attacking  the  widespread  problems 
of  games  ot  '•hance — which  definitely  con- 
tribute to  the  rising  cost  of  living  as  tle-ln 
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gaiM I  »m  amazed  and  deeply  troubled  by 

the  non-feaaance  or.  perhape.  maUeaaance 
and  mlafeaaance  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  falUng  to  set  ^deUnee  for  a 
much  greater  inHuence  upon  the  cost  of  Uv- 
Ing  .  .  .  the  widespread,  almoat  pervading,  uae 
and  ml8\i»e  of  trading  stamps  as  a  Ue-ln 
sale.  The  failure  of  the  FTC  to  act  decisively 
In  this  area  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 
Hunting  expedlUons  In  thla  area  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  FTC,  but  to  date  the 
greatly  needed  frontal  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  every  housewife  who  Is 
forced  to  buy  trading  stamps  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  her  most  basic  household  needs 
has  been  lacking.  Commissioner  Mclntyre  no 
doubt  can  recall  from  his  days  on  Capitol 
Hill  the  consunt  barrage  of  letters  that  come 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
from  retailers  and  housewives  In  protest  over 
the  pracUces  of  trading  stamp  companies. 

My  own  hearings  on  trading  stamp*  turned 
up  subsUntlal  evidence  of  coercion  by  oil 
companies  on  the  matter  of  trading  stamps, 
similar  to  that  experienced  regarding  games 
of  chance.  Yet  the  older  and  more  serious 
problem  of  coercion  on  the  use  of  trading 
stamps  remains  neglected  while  the  leea 
serious.-  although  quite  real,  problem  of 
games  of- chance  Is  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Some  Illuminating  facts  demonstrate  the 
relative  gravity  of  the  Impact  games  and 
trading  stamps  have  on  retaU  operations  The 
PTCs  own  report  of  December.  1968  "On  the 
Use  of  Games  of  Chance  In  Food  and  Gaso- 
line Retailing"  indicated  that  measured  as  a 
percent  of  sales  that  trading  stamps  cost  the 
consumer  almost  five  times  as  much  as  games. 

In  fact.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  trading  stamps  add  two  percent  to  the 
cost  of  food  for  the  average  family  Since 
the  annual  cost  of  food  U  $50  billion  this 
means  the  annual  cost  of  trading  stamps  Is 
one  billion  dollars.  Without  the  coet  of  trad- 
ing stamps  every  American  family  could  have 
the  equivalent  of  one  week's  groceries  free 
every  year. 

Recognizing  that  the  hearing  today  la  ad- 
dressed to  the  matter  of  games.  I  shall  not 
belabor  the  Issue  of  stamps.  However  I  did 
want  to  menUon  It  because  of  the  parallel 
that  exlsU  between  stamps  and  games  and 
the  unexplained  failure  of  the  FTC  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  stamps. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  upon  the  FTC  to  take  acUon 
immediately  to  establish  a  long  overdue  set 
of  guidelines  for  the  use  of  trading  stampa 
In  retalUng. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  eliminate  trading 
stamps  there  should  be  an  option  for  the 
housewife  to  exchange  her  stamps  for  either 
cash  or  the  premium.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  Ue-ln  sale  should  be  forced  on  a  house- 
wUe;  a  Ue-up  sale  that  requires  her  to  pur- 
chase a  piece  of  a  toaster  with  every  loaf 
of  bread  or  a  screw  for  a  washing  machine 
with  every  package  of  soap. 

How   long  shall   the   public   be  damned? 

While  X  am  here  I  shall  be  happy  to  add 
whatever  Information  I  can  on  the  matter 
of  games  of  chance  and/or  trading  stamps 
In  retaUlng  If  the  Commissioners  have  any 
questions. 


CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  protect  children  from 
toys  and  othdr  articles  Intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechan- 
ical, or  thermal  hazards. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  sec- 


tion of  the  act  relating  to  "banned 
hazardous  substances"  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  regulation  to  keep  out  of 
interstate  commerce  channels  smy  toys  or 
products  Intended  for  use  by  children 
which  have  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards. 

Under  present  law,  toys  or  other 
articles  Intended  for  use  by  children  may 
be  barmed  if  the  category  of  hazard 
involved  is  essentially  of  a  chemical 
nature — ^toxic,  corrosive,  irritating,  sen- 
sitizing— or  is  otherwise  hazardous  be- 
cause flammable,  pressurized,  or  radla- 
tlonal. 

In  effect,  the  categories  of  toy  hazards 
against  which  the  present  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  provides  possible  pro- 
tection are  limited  to  two:  pressurized 
and  flammable. 

I  think  this  protection  to  our  children 
should  be  expanded,  and  that  is  the 
intention  in  this  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today.  The  three  additional 
categories  would  be:  electrical,  thermal, 
and  mechanical. 

By  adding  these  three  categories,  we 
can  attack  a  number  of  hazards,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  sharp  or  protrud- 
ing edges,  fragmentation,  explosion, 
strangulation,  suffocation,  asphyxiation, 
electrical  shock  and  electrocution,  heated 
surfaces  and  unextinguishable  flames. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  these  addi- 
tional categories  to  apply  to  toys  and 
other  articles  intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren is  great.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves ! 

Of  the  nearly  56  million  children  under 
15  years  of  age  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  15.000  of  them  die  each  year 
from  accidents  at  a  rate  of  28  per  100.000 
population.  This  figure  is  higher  than 
the  deaths  from  cancer,  contagious  dis- 
eases, heart  diseases,  and  gastroenteritis 
combined. 

More  than  half  of  the  children  who 
died  as  a  result  of  accidents  in  1966  were 
preschool  children — birth  to  4  to  5  years. 

Another  17  million  children  annually 
are  Injured  severely  enough  to  restrict 
normal  activity  or  require  medical  at- 
tention—a rate  of  300  per  1.000  popula- 
tion. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  created  by  Public  Law  90-148, 
just  released  an  interim  report  and  in 
that  report  recommended  legislation  es- 
sentially along  the  lines  of  that  which  I 
am  Introducing.  The  Commission  has 
held  public  hearings  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Boston  in  1968,  and  more  are 
scheduled  for  this  year.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  work  that  the  Commission  has  done, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  final  report 
of  the  Commission  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the 
Commission  was  appraised  of  incidents 
involving  toys  and  other  products  de- 
signed for  use  by  children  and  of  result- 
ing injury  and  death  which  shock  the 
conscience  suid  should  cause  the  Con- 
gress to  act  quickly  to  prevent  further 
unnecessary  disasters. 

The  Commission  learned  of  the  use  of 
jequirlty  beans  in  necklaces,  jewelry, 
rosaries,  and  dolls'  eyes.  A  single  bead, 
chewed  and  swallowed,  to  a  child  might 
be  fatal :  chemistry  sets  were  found  with 
Inadequate  or  nonexistent  caution  labels; 
a  child  is  even  capable  of  producing  tem- 


peratures 200°  F.  and  higher;  a  metal 
casting  set  with  temperatures  of  up  to 
800°  P.;  a  dart  gun  which  could  cause  a 
dart  to  be  inhaled  into  a  child's  lung  II 
the  muzzle  end  is  placed  in  the  mouth. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  focused 
much  of  its  attention  to  the  problems  of 
the  improper  or  defective  design  of  in- 
fant's cribs.  Testimony  during  the  Com- 
mission's hearings  estimated  that  some 
200  infants  a  year  strangle  in  their  cribs. 
Most  of  these  deaths  were  attributable  to 
a  faulty  design  of  the  top  of  one  type  of 
crib,  and  in  other  instances  to  slats  along 
the  side  which  are  too  widely  spaced  thus 
permitting  the  body  of  the  infant  to  slide 
through,  but  not  the  head.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  no  governmental  or  in- 
dustry guidelines  relating  to  these  con- 
struction factors. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  these  cribs  were  in- 
vited to  testify  before  the  Commission, 
but  declined  to  do  so  which  I  think  is 
unfortimate. 

Moreover,  the  toy  industry  in  this  Na- 
tion has  an  annual  sales  range  of  from 
$2.5  to  $3  billion.  While  the  Safety 
Standards  Committee  of  the  Toy  Manu- 
facturers of  America  does  make  efforts  to 
correct  hazards,  most  of  the  safety  work 
is  concentrated  on  making  playthings 
that  are  safe  when  used  as  intended. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  that 
most  toys  are  bought  for  the  user,  not 
by  the  user.  Also,  the  user  is  frequently 
not  able  or  is  not  likely  to  read  instruc- 
tions and  cautions.  Industry  incentive  to 
bring  about  safe  design  and  be  aware  of 
potential  use  of  a  product  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Perhaps  too,  the  National  Safety 
Coxmcil  should  do  more  in  this  area.  At 
the  present  time  the  National  Safety 
Council  does  not  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  toys,  nor  is  there  a  systematic  review 
by  the  Coimcil  of  toys  that  come  into 
the  marketplace,  nor  is  there  a  review  of 
instructions  for  use  of  a  toy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
give  early  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion, and  by  strengthening  the  law,  we 
can  prevent  much  of  this  tragedy  which 
strikes  so  many  families  unnecessarily. 


I 
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THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MUNITY AND  ITS  UNWISE  TAX 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  action  has  been  proposed  by 
some  of  the  six  countries  comprising  the 
European  Economic  Community  or  Com- 
mon Market  which  would  have  profound 
and  deleterious  effects  upon  agriculture 
in  southeast  Missouri  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  well.  If  implemented  this  proposal 
would  Impose  a  consumption  tax  of  $60 
per  metric  ton  on  vegetable  oil  and  $30 
per  ton  on  cake  and  meal  sold  in  the 
Common  Market  countries.  No  crystal 
ball  is  necessary  to  predict  that  this 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  VS. 
agricultural  exports  and  ultimately  upset 
our  precarious  balance  of  payments. 
Forty  percent  of  the  more  than  1.3  billion 
bushels  of  soybeans,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  oil,  meal,  or  their  products, 


grown  armually  in  the  United  States  is 
sold  abroad  and  50  percent  of  the  export 
sales  are  to  European  Common  Market 
countries.  Soybeans  and  soybean  prod- 
ucts account  for  more  thtin  one-third  of 
all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  value  of  these  is  ap- 
proximately $500  million. 

While  the  action  proposed  by  some  of 
the  Common  Market  ministers  may  be 
technically  within  the  law,  it  obviously 
violates  the  "spirit"  embodied  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Dillon  roimds  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations. In  a  sharply  worded,  unan- 
imously endorsed  resolution  deploring 
the  tax,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, on  which  I  serve,  predicted  that 
if  enacted,  the  tax  would  result  in  a  re- 
duction by  about  one-third  of  UJ3.  sales 
of  soybeans  and  their  products  in  the 
Common  Market  countries.  This  repre- 
sents the  equivalent  of  60  million  bushels 
or  the  product  of  2  million  acres. 

In  terms  of  Missouri  this  means  that 
if  the  tax  had  been  in  effect  in  1968,  only 
13  million  bushels  of  soybeans  produced 
in  Missouri  would  have  been  sold  rather 
than  the  20  plus  million  normally  pur- 
chased by  the  Common  Market  countries. 
In  effect  the  market  for  thousands  of 
acres  of  Missouri  soybeans  would  be  lost. 

We  are  not  without  recourse,  however. 
Prominently  mentioned  as  possible  means 
of  retaliation  are  higher  import  duties  on 
European  automobiles,  office  equipment, 
typewriters,  and  wines. 

U.S.  negotlatois  have  voiced  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  tax  and  have  re- 
layed the  warning  that  such  a  move 
would  result  in  the  erection  of  barriers  to 
the  entry  of  Common  Market  products  In 
this  country.  TTieir  warning  was  given 
currency  by  the  introduction  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  resolution  describes  the  pro- 
posal as  a  major  blow  to  American  agri- 
cultural producers,  processors,  and  ex- 
porters tending  to  provoke  retaliation  by 
the  United  States. 

Commenting  on  the  matter,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  Free- 
man stated: 

I  feel  that  this  matter  of  continued  open 
access  to  the  European  Community  markets 
for  our  soybeans  and  soybean  products  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  trade  problems  to 
confront  the  American  farmers  since  I  be- 
came Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  the  pro- 
posed action  by  the  Community  should  take 
place.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  do 
more  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  the  effort  we 
have  made  to  Improve  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  farm  products. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  imanimity  be- 
tween member  countries  of  the  Common 
Market.  In  a  conversation  with  another 
Congressman,  German  Finance  Minis- 
ter, Franz  Joseph  Strauss  pledged  oppo- 
sition to  the  tax.  Minister  Strauss  rec- 
ognizes that  the  best  interests  of  Europe 
lie  in  the  lowering  of  barriers  to  trade, 
not  their  erection.  With  this  I  agree  and 
I  hereby  urge  President  Nixon  to  place 
this  issue  in  a  priority  position  on  the 
list  of  topics  to  be  discussed  on  his  forth- 
coming European  trip.  We  must  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  not  stand  idly  by  while  action  is 
taken  which  is  so  injurious  to  our  econ- 
omy. They  must  be  convinced  that  the 


potentially  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  tax  far  outweigh  the  minimal  bene- 
fits of  the  short  term. 


A  POSITION  ON  THE  SENTINEL 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  getting 
an  increasing  amoimt  of  mail  from  con- 
stituents on  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  system. 

I  received  one  letter,  for  example,  last 
week,  objecting  to  my  suggestion  to 
President  Nixon  that  he  halt  the  pro- 
gram. I  had  urged  the  President  to  defer 
it  at  least  until  after  we  have  had  some 
nuclear  disarmament  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  constituent  said  he  wanted  a  Sen- 
tinel site  located  in  Seattle  to  protect 
him  in  the  event  of  a  missile  attack  on 
the  United  States.  Apparently  he  did  not 
know  that  the  missile  defense  is  not  that 
simple;  that  a  missile  defense  as  pres- 
ently developed  probably  would  not  pro- 
tect him.  I  am  sure  this  individual  did 
not  know  that  there  are  many  ways  for 
an  enemy  to  confuse  or  decoy  the  de- 
fense missile  into  exploding  before  the 
offensive  nuclear  warheads  reach  their 
target.  Many  leading  scientists  think  the 
program  is  a  waste  of  money  and  would 
not  work. 

My  own  thinking  is  that  our  present 
offensive  capacity  is  sufQcient  to  deter 
any  missile  attack  by  Red  China  be- 
cause, as  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  stated  last  year,  it  would  be 
insane  and  suicidal  for  her  to  launch  a 
missile  attack  when  in  retaliation  we 
could  completely  destroy  her. 

In  other  words,  a  light  deployment  of 
U.S.  AMB's  would  not  deter  Communist 
China,  but  our  overwhelming  offensive 
power  would,  or  at  least  it  seems  reason- 
able to  so  conclude.  It  seems  to  me  a  halt 
in  this  antl-ballistic-missile  defense  sys- 
tem would  hardly  change  that  picture. 

And,  as  for  the  second  step,  if  we  took 
it,  to  develop  a  so-called  heavy  ABM 
shield  for  defense  against  a  Soviet  at- 
tack with  her  more  sophisticated  capac- 
iuj,  I  see  no  reason  not  to  delay.  To  con- 
tinue now  probably  would  only  induce 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  increase  their  offen- 
sive forces  so  as  to  overcome  any  added 
defensive  capacity  of  ours.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  assurance,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  that  a  defense  against 
Soviet  attack  would  be  possible. 

The  Nation  wants  an  end  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  with  the  Communists, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  better  course  in 
achieving  arms  limitation  would  be  to 
delay  the  Sentinel  program  at  least  for 
the  time  being. 

If  I  thought  this  meant  a  risk  or  would 
allow  the  Russians  to  outdistance  us,  I 
would  think  differently.  But  as  long  as 
the'United  States  or  the  U.S.S.R.  do  not 
attain  flrst-strike  capability,  I  do  not  see 
that  either  coimtry  would  ever  decide  to 
initiate  an  attack  on  the  other. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  delay 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  a  nuclear 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  until  we 
have  talked  nuclear  disarmament  with 
the  Soviets. 


THE  INDIAN  SITUATION  ON  THE 
PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  Sunday, 
February  23,  1969.  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  under  the  byline  of  William 
Greider,  who  has  written  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Indian  situation  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  of  South  Dakota. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  it  in 
the  Record. 

I  would  particularly  point  out  some  of 
the  latter  paragraphs.  He  says: 

Somehow,  something  goes  terribly  wrong. 
Six  out  of  every  ten  Pine  Ridge  high  school 
kids  quit  school  without  graduating.  Many 
never  start.  Suicide  attempts — including  a 
lot  of  young  people — are  twice  as  high  as  the 
national  rate.  Juvenile  crime  Is  nine  times 
greater  than  In  other  rural  areas.  Alcoholism 
starts  early. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  is  Interested 
in  knowing  why  this  is  true,  all  they  need 
do  is  make  a  quick  study  of  human  na- 
ture. "Where  there  is  no  hope  the  people 
perish."  These  reservations  offers  no 
hope  to  anyone — young  or  old.  There  is 
nothing  for  the  young  people  on  these 
reservations — no  jobs,  no  industry,  no 
income,  no  hope,  and  no  future. 

As  the  writer  quotes: 

"We  want  to  be  with  our  people,"  said 
Louis,  "but  if  there's  no  Jobs,  what's  the 
\ise?" 

That  is  the  push-pull  which  the  sociolo- 
gists think  Is  tearing  them  apart.  They  have 
one  eye  on  the  outside  world,  which  means 
opportunity  and  fears;  the  other  eye  on  the 
reservation,  which  means  security  and  hope- 
lessness. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  tell- 
ing this  Congress  for  18  years,  but  no  one 
wants  to  listen.  They  prefer  to  remain  in 
the  old  rut.  The  solution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
jobs,  income  and  opportunity.  The  way 
to  obtain  this  is  by  giving  a  tax  exemp- 
tion to  any  industry  that  will  come  on- 
to these  reservation  areas  and  hire  these 
people.  This  gives  the  young  people  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  This  gives  them 
some  incentive  to  remain  in  school — 
some  incentive  on  the  reservation  where 
their  people  and  their  relatives  live.  They 
want  a  future  the  same  as  anyone  else, 
but  the  reservation  offers  nothing,  and 
can  offer  nothing  without  jobs,  and  in- 
dustry cannot  go  out  in  these  remote 
areas  without  a  substantial  subsidy. 

For  10  years  I  have  had  legislation 
pending  in  the  Congress  which  would 
provide  a  subsidy  similar  to  what  other 
emerging  nations,  and  other  emerging 
countries,  have  offered,  and  are  offering. 
We  do  not  need  an  expanding  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Let  the  Bureau  take  care 
of  the  land  holdings  of  the  tribes  and 
the  allottees,  but  let  the  Indians  have 
some  future  through  jobs,  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  locating  industries 
on  the  reservations.  Instead  of  spending 
150  years  of  guardianship  making  these 
people  feel  they  are  unwanted  wards,  let 
us  give  them  15  years  in  industry,  with 
opportimlty,  instead  of  150  years  of  reg- 
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ulatlon.  and  then  let  us  see  what  hap- 
pens. 
The  article  follows: 

WOUNDK)  KNKS  STU-L  PeSTCKS 

( By  WUU»m  Orelder ) 

Pi?«  RiEoc.  S.  Dak. — The  Oglala  band  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  encamped  on  the  great 
pralrlea  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  have 
learned  to  celebrate  small  favors.  So.  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  men  got  their  ceremonial  cos- 
tumes out  of  hock,  the  feathered  bonnets  and 
beaded  breastplates  which  they  pawn  In  sur- 
rounding white  communities  between  pow- 
wows. 

Over  at  Custer  State  Park,  the  buffalo  herd 
maintained  as  a  tourist  attraction  was  being 
thinned.  The  park  management  slaughtered 
and  quartered  the  an'.mals  and  sent  some 
of  the  meat  over  to  the  reservation  At 
churches  and  community  centers,  the  Oglala 
gathered  for  feasts  and  dancing.  Tribal  poli- 
ticians collected  unearned  thanks  for  the 
happy  occasion. 

It  has  all  become  civilized,  this  btislness 
of  white  men  and  Indians.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  Sioux  were  freshly  defeated  and 
newly  dependent  on  Army  rations  for  their 
survival,  the  soldiers  would  turn  loose  a  cow 
then  watch  as  the  Indians  chased  It  across 
the  meadow  and  killed  It.  re-enacting  their 
lost  status  as  Great  Plains  hunters 

Now.  most  of  It  la  reduced  to  paperwork, 
application  forms  and  eligibility  lists,  com- 
mittees formed  to  see  who  will  get  a  Job  and 
who  won't,  who  gets  a  new  house  or  pump 
so  he  wont  have  to  haul  water  from  the 
creek.  Give  them  free  buffalo  meat  and  their 
hearts  and  minds  will  surely  follow. 

A  GALVANIC  NAME 

The  shooting  between  the  races  ended  on 
this  reservation  In  1890  at  a  creek  called 
Wounded  Knee.  Some  history  books  men- 
tion It  briefly  as  a  battle,  but  the  Sioux 
remember  It  as  a  massacre. 

In  December.  1890.  several  hundred  Sioux 
were  intercepted  by  cavalry,  disarmed  and 
slaughtered.  The  frozen  bodies  of  men. 
women  and  children  were  stacked  In  a  Ion? 
trench  and.  like  deer  hunters,  the  soldiers 
posed   for  pictures  around   the  grave. 

Wounded  Knee.  The  name  la  like  an  electric 
Impulse  to  the  sleeping  mind.  It  Jogs  the  older 
ones  out  of  their  self-consciousness  with  a 
white  stranger:  It  pierces  the  reserve  which 
white  men  take  for  apathy. 

"There's  one  little  boy  who  lost  hU  little 
moccasin,"  said  Jesate  Little  Finger.  "He  had 
two  hard-tack  crackers  in  his  hand,  frozen, 
when  they  found  him  There's  another  wom- 
an, she  was  already  dead  and  she  had  a  little 
baby   nursing  at  her   breast 

Mrs.    LltUe    ringer's    grandparents    died' 
there.  Her  father  and  her  uncle  were  »m»ll 
boys  who  ran  from  the  Hotchklss  guns  and 
lived  to  describe  It. 

"The  soldiers  told  them  to  sit  all  In  tb« 
ring  and  they  took  their  weapons."  Mrs. 
Little  Plnger  explained.  Her  fingers  drummed 
rapidly  on  the  tabletop.  her  voice  hushed. 
"Pretty  soon,  the  people  looked  around  and 
they  saw  the  guns  on  the  hill  and  they  started 
to  run,  but  they  were  all  shot.  My  Dad's 
brother  was  shot  In  the  back;  my  husband's 
father,  his  heel  was  shot  off.  They  were  little 
boys  then,  and  they  lived  with  those  things." 

A    KZMUNEaATIVC    SHEINE 

Recently,  a  group  of  white  men  decided  to 
absolve  their  fellow  Americans  of  any  linger- 
ing guilt.  They  formed  the  Wounded  Knee 
Memorial  Association  Inc.  to  raise  several 
million  dollars  to  erect  a  monument  at  the 
site  of  the  massacre. 

"This  monument,"  they  announced,  "will 
be  built  by  the  American  people  to.  In  part, 
fulfill  an  unpaid  debt  In  the  cause  of  human 
rights  and  as  witness  to  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  m  the  history  of  American  progress." 


The  monument  will  have  a  butane  eternal 
flame. 

The  white  men  also  formed  the  Sioux 
Corp.,  which  bought  a  30-acre  tract  next  to 
the  graveslte.  a  tract  that  Includes  the  ravine 
where  many  of  the  Indians  died.  There  they 
Intend  to  build  a  motel,  a  trading  post  and 
other  moneymaklng  tourist  attractions. 
"What  we  hope  to  have  here  Is  something  like 
a  miniature  Gettysburs;."  said  one  of  them. 

The  Indians  did  not  understand,  or  else 
they  understood  too  well.  The  survivors  of 
Wounded  Knee  long  ago  erected  their  own 
modest  monument  beside  the  mass  grave. 

"It's  not  beautiful. "  said  Mrs.  Little  Finger, 
"but  we're  poor  Indians.  They  say  they  will 
give  Jobs  to  Indians,  but  I  don't  think  we 
should  sell  our  grandfathers'  and  grand- 
mothers' bones." 

With  some  detachment.  Toby  Eagle  Bull, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
tribal  council,  laughed  at  the  neatness  of 
the  proposal,  serving  white  guilt  and  mak- 
ing a  little  money  at  the  same  time.  "They 
ought  to  have  a  monument  of  a  cavalry- 
man on  a  horse  with  his  sword  raised  to 
chop  off  the  head  of  an  Indian  woman  carry- 
ing her  baby."  Eagle  Bull  said,  dropping  his 
guard.  "That's  the  way  it  was" 

Still,  some  of  the  Indians  are  signing  pe- 
titions In  favor  of  the  monument.  "You'll 
And. "  said  Eagle  Bull,  "no  matter  what  It 
Is.  you  can  always  get  some  Indians  to  go 
along." 

The  shooting  stopped  a  long  time  ago,  but 
hardly  anyone  at  Pine  Ridge  would  say  that 
the  war  Is  over.  "To  be  truthful. "  a  Jesuit 
missionary  said.  "If  we  had  a  million  Indians 
here  InaccMl  of  10.000,  I  think  we"d  have 
troops   stationed    here,    too." 

A    CABIN    ON    A    alOGE 

Each  man  seeks  his  own  answers.  If  he  Is 
strong  enough  Still  le«n  at  56.  PeC«  Catches 
broke  off  from  his  family  and  from  the  tribal 
politics    which    had    supported    him. 

"The  people  now  are  accustomed  to  this 
way  of  life,  this  welfare. "  he  explained. 
'Just  a  very  few  want  to  be  left  alone.  The 
Bureau  (the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which 
supervises  the  reservation)  is  hard  to  live 
by.  A  lot  of  times  they  made  us  say  yes 
when  we  want  to  say  no.'" 

With  a  young  woman.  Pete  Catches  went 
up  the  side  of  a  ridge.  Just  below  the  line 
of  ponderosa  pine,  to  live  In  a  tent.  When 
fall  came  on.  he  built  a  small  log  cabin:  the 
carpentry  Is  snug.  The  watertight  roof  Is 
covered  with  sod  and  the  dirt  floor  Is  pounded 
as  smooth  as  linoleum.  A  cup.  a  broom,  a 
kerosene  lantern  hang  along  the  wall,  which 
are  lined  with  muslin.  The  wood  stove  re- 
quires a  thick  pine  log  In  the  morning  and 
another  at   nightfall. 

"I  really  like  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life 
as  realistically  as  I  can,"  he  said.  "That's 
why  I  grew  my  hair,  the  way  God  made  me. 
I  want  to  pray  to  God  with  this  pipe  and 
heal  people    Let  God  Judge  my  way  " 

The  silken  black  hair  Is  braided  over  his 
shoulders  like  a  rich  shawl.  He  is  a  full- 
blood  Sioux  and  a  wlchasha  wakan.  a  heal- 
ing man.  a  man  who  calls  the  spirits.  The 
corners  and  rafters  of  his  home  are  adorned 
with  the  religious  paraphernalia  of  chan- 
unpa — the  sacred  pipe.  A  prayer  flag  hangs 
outside  on  a  long,  slender  pole.  With  his 
prayers  and  guidance,  others  fast  In  quest 
of   holy  visions. 

"A  real  Indian. "  he  said,  ""never  begs.  We 
never  try  to  go  Into  the  poverty  program.  Our 
young  people — they  walk  the  highway  and 
try  to  thumb  a  ride.  I  will  walk  the  highway 
all  day  long  and  never  ask  for  a  ride." 

Most  of  the  Indians  are  Christianized,  but 
three  generations  of  missionaries  have  not 
extinguished  the  Indian  religion.  The  spirit- 
ual men.  still  numerous  on  the  reservation, 
are  regarded  by  their  own  people  with  mix- 
tures of  derision  and  awe.  "The  people  fre- 


quently consult  both  the  wlchasha  wakan 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  hospital. 

Pete  Catches,  as  much  as  he  can.  has  re- 
duced life  to  the  elemental — foraging  the 
canyon  for  wood,  hauling  water  up  the  hill, 
praying  to  the  spirits.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  others  will  follow. 

"Now  we  have  two  Indians."  he  noted 
sadly.  "One  is  educated  and  has  no  pride. 
One  Is  leaning  and  clinging  to  his  Indian 
way  and  has  pride.  That  Is  the  way  It  Is." 

CORPORAL   CULTtTHE 

"Acting  white""  Is  still  a  stinging  expres- 
sion used  by  the  older,  the  more  conserva- 
tive. But  a  pretty  teen-r.ge  girl.  Iris  Between 
Lodge,  describes  how  Lakota.  the  native  lan- 
guage. Is  dying  among  her  generation:  "If 
you  do  try  to  speak  Indian,  the  kids  make  fun 
of  you.  Big  Indian,  they  call  you." 

"I  remember."  said  Toby  Eagle  Bull, 
whose  hair  Is  prematurely  white,  "when  I 
started  school,  I  couldn't  speak  a  word  of 
English.  I  was  living  with  my  grandmother, 
and  she  didn't  believe  In  sending  kids  to 
school  or  having  anything  to  do  with  white 
people.  When  the  police  came  out  and  took 
me  to  school,  the  only  thing  we  kids  could 
talk  on  the  playground  was  Indian.  Every 
Saturday  afternoon,  they  had  a  spanking 
session  for  all  of  us." 

Now.  the  cultural  conversion  takes  a  new 
turn.  The  "black  robes."'  the  Jesuits  who 
founded  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  In  1888.  are 
teaching  Lakota  at  their  school,  as  well  as 
Indian  culture  and  history.  The  BIA  has 
started  a  course  in  Sioux  civics  at  the  Bu- 
reau boarding  school.  The  priests  are  think- 
ing of  setting  up  some  sort  of  oratorical 
prize  for  Lakota. 

"With  the  kids,  the  language  Is  associated 
with  poverty  and  drunkenness  and  Igno- 
rance. "  said  Father  Glen  Wellshons,  the  guid- 
ance counselor  at  Holy  Rosary.  "There's  no 
status  In  It  for  them.  These  are  attempts 
to  show  respect  for  what  Is  Indian  In  them. 
They  should  be  grounded  and  somehow  made 
whole." 

That  Is  the  heart  of  the  problem  at  Pine 
Ridge.  The  70  years  of  occupation  have  de- 
based and  beaten  down  what  Is  Indian,  but 
the  people  have  not  been  converted  Into 
white  men. 

THE   FUNDAMENTAL    FAMILY 

For  centuries,  the  Sioux  functioned  har- 
moniously without  money.  As  the  anthroptol- 
oglsts  describe  It,  their  survival  depended  on 
constantly  contriving  sophisticated  uses  of 
what  the  land  would  yield.  Before  Wounded 
Knee,  It  was  buffalo.  Out  of  this  survival 
economics,  a  web  of  values  was  Impressed  on 
the  Indian  mind,  values  which,  one  Govern- 
ment psychiatrist  observed,  ""make  white 
middle-class  America  look  culturally  de- 
prived." 

As  a  unit  of  survival,  the  Sioux  family 
meant  something  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  two  parents  and  their  children.  The 
Indian  kids  still  confuse  their  white  teachers 
occasionally  by  referring  to  their  mother's 
sister  as  "mother""  or  their  first  cousins  as 
""brothers  and  sisters.""  The  system  of  per- 
sonal relationships — which  protected  Indi- 
viduals from  the  ultimate  threats  of  death. 
Illness  and  starvation — was  more  complex 
than  any  Social  Security  law  enacted  by  a 
white  legislature. 

People — getting  along  with  other  people — 
came  before  personal  possessions.  It  was  both 
physically  awkward  and  unnecessary  to  lay 
aside  great  stores.  Abundance  was  shared. 
The  nattiral  rhythm  of  the  land  and  the 
strength  of  the  family  provided  the  security 
for  the  future.  The  Indian  sense  of  time  has 
always  struck  white  men  as  hopelessly  Im- 
practical. 

Remnants  still  survive.  When  a  teenage 
boy  died  recently  In  an  auto  accident,  his 
grandmother,  despite  the  family's  poverty, 
gave    away    cherished    possessions    to    the 
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mourners — his  pbrtable  radio,  his  clothes, 
her  handmade  quilts.  Funeral  sharing  is  less 
civilized  than  Probate  Court;  stlU,  It  persUts 
among  the  very  poor. 

""The  Indian  Is  not  one  bit  like  the  white 
man,  who  thinks  about  nothing  but  his 
money,""  a  high  school  senior  said  In  a  class- 
room essay.  ""The  whites  also  never  help  any- 
body. They  must  always  get  paid  for  It." 

But  the  essayist  conceded  that  things  are 
changing:  ""They  will  keep  changing  for  the 
Sioux  until  they  live  like  white  people.  When 
that  happens,  this  reservation  will  be  a  liv- 
ing hell." 

A    Pities    TAG    ON    SHARING 

The  money  economy  has  already  obliter- 
ated the  basis  of  the  old  values  and  the 
cultural  fabric  Is  torn  beyond  repair.  An 
Oglala  family  Is  still  likely  to  take  In  a 
brother's  or  sister's  family  that  is  homeless, 
further  crowding  the  cabin.  But  a  son-in- 
law  with  a  car  may  charge  Grandma  $5  to 
drive  her  Into  town  so  she  can  consult  the 
free  Government  clinic. 

When  a  missionary  Introduced  the  simple 
Institution  of  a  rummage  sale,  his  parishion- 
ers were  unsettled.  "They  were  happy  to 
donate  their  old  clothes  to  the  church.  "  he 
recalled._""but  they  were  shocked  when  we 
put  them  up  for  sale."  In  time,  they  ac- 
cepted It. 

When  telephone  service  was  extended  to 
the  more  affluent  Indian  families,  many  of 
them  found  It  necessary  to  get  unlisted  num- 
bers. Other,  less  fortunate  Indians  were 
using  their  numbers  to  make  long-distance 
calls.  Sharing  has  Its  limitations  in  the 
modern  scheme. 

The  landscape  of  Pine  Ridge,  raw  but 
beautiful.  Is  littered  with  evidence  of  the 
cultural  conflict.  Trails  of  cow  dung  and 
beer  cans  line  the  main-traveled  roads  across 
the  prairies.  Along  the  canyon  creeks,  where 
cottonwoods  have  grown  twisted  by  the  wind, 
the  tiny  shacks  and  log  cabins  are  surrounded 
by  Junked  cars,  an  incredible  number  of 
Junked  cars. 

Each  fall,  most  families  receive  their  lease 
checks,  usually  several  hundred  dollars, 
money  collected  and  distributed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  which  leases  the  In- 
dian-owned lands  for  cattle  grazing  and 
farming.  During  this  brief  false  prosperity, 
the  used  car  lots  In  the  surrounding  white 
towns  do  a  rush  business:  If  a  family  lives 
In  an  Isolated  cove,  owning  a  car  can  be  a 
matter  of  survival.  As  the  cars  break  down, 
parts  are  swapped  or  tires  are  sold.  The  hulks 
accumulate. 

TENTS    STILL    PERSIST 

With  the  Introduction  of  trailers  and  the 
construction  of  several  public  housing  proj- 
ects, reservation  housing  has  Improved  con- 
siderably in  recent  years.  But  a  third  of  the 
Indian  families  still  live  in  log  cabins  and 
a  few  still  live  la  tents.  Because  their  homes 
are  so  small,  the  yard  is  used  as  an  attic. 
When  the  spring  snows  are  done,  families 
move  outdoors  to  tents  and  makeshift  beds 
In  the  abandoned  cars. 

Some  prefab  buildings  are  scattered  across 
the  reservation,  left  over  from  an  Army  ord- 
nance depot  which  closed.  "They  are  warmer 
than  a  tent,  bigger  than  a  log  cabin,  but 
some  families  regard  them  as  mixed  favors. 
In  a  blizzard,  the  people  cannot  find  the 
bottled  gas  to  run  the  stove  or  the  money 
to  pay  an  electric  bill  by  searching  the 
creek  bottom,  where  they  once  found  wood. 

Survival  now  depends  almost  exclusively 
on  the  Government.  The  10,000  Indians  are 
scattered  over  acreage  twice  the  size  of  Dela- 
ware, but  the  economic  center  Is  Pine  Ridge, 
a  community  of  nearly  3000  with  the  Spartan 
appearance  of  a  temporary  Army  post. 

The  BIA,  the  police,  the  municipal  center 
are  In  brick  buildings.  There  Is  a  row  of 
Identical  white  houses  where  the  Govern- 
ment officials  live.  The  rest  consists  of  flot- 
sam housing  surrounding  several  schools  and 
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churches,  a  hospital,  two  gas  stations,  a  gro- 
cery store  and  a  lunch  counter  cafeteria.  For 
the  rest  of  llfe"s  necessities  or  luxuries,  the 
I}eople  drive  off  the  reservation  (even  for 
their  alcohol,  since  the  tribe  enforces 
prohibition). 

Aside  from  the  modest  welfare  checks  and 
all  of  the  social  services  It  provides,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  only  stable  employer.  Unem- 
ployment runs  close  to  40  per  cent  on  the 
reservation.  Of  the  Indians  who  do  receive 
paychecks,  more  than  half  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment— as  school  bus  drivers  or  account- 
ants, policemen  or  highway  crewmen,  as 
bureaucrats  for  the  tribe's  elected  council  or 
as  subjects  of  an  antlpoverty  program. 

Inevlt-ibly.  the  better  educated,  the  mixed 
breeds  who  look  and  act  more  like  white 
men,  get  most  of  the  Jobs,  which  sows  re- 
sentment. "'If  anything  comes  along,"  said 
an  old  full  blood,  "the  ieeka  (mixed  breeds) 
get  It  first.  Whatever  It  is.  the  housing  or 
the  cattle  loans.  It  will  reach  the  Indian  last." 

EVEN  FISHHOOKS  FAIL 

For  one  reason  or  another,  the  long  suc- 
cession of  attempts  to  make  the  Indians  into 
self-sufficient  white  men  have  failed.  So  the 
Sloux  are  developing  a  peculiar  reservation 
culture. 

Cattle  ranching  has  increa.sed  over  the  last 
decade,  but  It  has  a  limited  future  because 
of  the  huge  amount  of  land  required.  The 
Bureau  tried  relocating  the  people  in  cities, 
but  many  of  them  came  back.  The  outlook 
for  economic  development  Is  not  especially 
promising. 

A  fishhook  factory  opened  at  Pine  Ridge  In 
1961  and  employed  200  to  300  Indians.  The 
w.vges  were  low  and  the  Jobs  had  no  future, 
but  the  workers.  It  Is  said,  were  adjusting  to 
a  time  clock-and-paycheck  mentality.  Last 
summer,  the  fishhook  factory  closed.  Its 
managers  explained  that  competition  from 
Imported  fishhooks  made  the  reservation 
production  impractical. 

Over  the  years,  the  failures  and  frustra- 
tions, the  shifts  of  Government  policy  have 
created  such  divisions  among  the  people  that 
it  Is  hard  to  get  them  to  agree  among  them- 
selves on  solutions.  A  promising  proposal  for 
an  Indian-controlled  demonstration  school 
ran  afoul  of  tribal  politics  and  was  defeated 
In  a  referendum. 

Full  bloods  resent  blond,  blue-eyed  In- 
dians who  are  making  it  as  cattle  ranchers 
on  Indian  land  leased  at  preferential  rates. 
The  mixed  breeds  say  that  the  ""old  Indians"' 
would  rather  perish  than  face  realities.  They 
all  resent  the  Bureau  and  its  red  tape,  yet 
live  with  the  fear  that  the  Government  will 
someday  walk  away  and  leave  mass  suffering 
In  the  vacuum. 

These  pressures  seem  to  be  cracking  the 
tribe's  strongest  Institution — the  family.  All 
of  the  statistics  on  divorce,  separations,  un- 
wed mothers  suggest  that  the  family  is  los- 
ing some  of  Its  durability.  Foster  children, 
once  unheard  of  among  the  Indians,  are  be- 
coming commonplace. 

Against  this  history,  the  Oglala  Sloux  do 
not  talk  about  dramatic  breakthroughs.  A 
few  young  men  who  have  been  away  to  col- 
lege are  trying  to  organize  business  co-ops, 
but  their  Ideas  are  still  vague  and  untested. 
They  already  face  opposition  within  the 
tribe. 

As  one  missionary  suggested,  most  of  the 
Sloux  have  tried  to  invoke  their  ancient 
adaptability  to  conform  with  the  welfare 
colonialism.  ""They  see  these  programs  com- 
ing from  Washington,  and  they've  seen  so 
many  of  them,"  he  said,  "they  view  them  in 
terms  of  survival. 

"'We  had  a  committee  to  decide  who  would 
get  Jobs  In  one  of  the  poverty  programs.  The 
whites  on  the  committee  would  look  at  an 
applicant's  work  record  and  experience.  The 
Indians  were  looking  at  who  had  the  most 
children."' 


THE     HISTORIC     FUTURE 

William  Good  Voice  Elk,  whose  name 
evokes  beauty  and  harmony  to  the  Sloux. 
stood  amid  his  squalor  and  six  children  and 
tried  to  talk  about  the  future.  Ask  him  about 
tomorrow,  and  he  begins  by  discussing  to- 
day and  yesterday. 

"We  wanted  to  get  one  of  those  new 
houses,"  he  offered,  pointing  to  Army-sur- 
plus homes  across  the  road.  "We  filled  out 
an  application."  His  family  lives  in  a  small 
tent  heated  by  a  wood  stove,  and  has  been 
living  there  for  five  years. 

"We  were  going  to  get  a  pump  so  we 
wouldn"t  haul  water,"  his  wife  Rose  put  in. 
'"I  asked  the  Public  Health  for  a  pump, 
but  I  never  did  get  It."' 

A  basket  filled  with  rotting  garbage  stood 
outside  the  tent.  A  small  boy  with  a  runny 
nose  and  puffy  face,  with  a  ring  of  dirt  on 
his  belly  Just  above  the  trousers,  stood  by 
his  father. 

Mrs.  Good  Voice  Elk  complained  about  the 
welfare  checks.  They  work  summers  on  the 
farms  in  Nebraska  and  every  year  their  lease 
check  Is  $375.  but  mainly  they  are  living  by 
the  hands  of  others. 

The  father  and  mother  are  36  years  old  but 
their  faces  seem  past  50,  an  age  which  the 
percentages  say  they  will  never  reach.  ""I 
went  down  to  the  Pine  Ridge  last  month  to 
see  about  a  Job."  he  said.  "There's  no  Jobs 
around  here  at  all." 

Good  Voice  Elk  looked  off  down  the  road, 
then  glanced  over  at  the  visitor.  For  an  In- 
stant, when  their  eyes  met,  a  fiicker  of  em- 
barrassment crossed  his  face.  He  had  not 
answered  the  question. 

THE    PERISHABLE    YOUNG 

"These  Indians,"  said  Hobart  Keith,  an 
Indian,  too,  "better  learn  to  swim  or  they're 
going  to  drown." 

As  tribal  judge,  Keith  presides  over  the 
weekly  procession  of  drunks,  disorderly  con- 
ducts, petty  larcenies  and  truants  who  con- 
stitute Pine  Ridge"s  Juvenile  crime  problem. 

In  line  with  the  other  constrictions  of 
reservation  life,  the  kids  face  arrest  for  vio- 
lating a  10  p.m.  curfew  on  weekends.  To  get 
drunk,  they  drive  over  the  line  to  Nebraska 
saloons,  and  occasionally  the  ride  back  ends 
m  death.  Many  of  the  younger  ones  get  high 
at  home  sniffing  glue  or  gasoline. 

"It  seems  like  we  bury  more  of  our  young 
people  than  the  old  ones  who  are  through 
with  life."  a  parish  priest  observed. 

The  young  people  of  Pine  Ridge  are  the 
most  perplexing  because  they  seem  so  prom- 
ising. Clothes-conscious  and  pretty,  the  girls 
wear  miniskirts  and  bell-bottom  slacks  and 
green  eye  shadow.  Tlie  boys  carry  transistor 
radios  tuned  to  KMOA,  the  rock  voice  of  the 
middle  border. 

"Everything  should  be  geared  to  the  chil- 
dren," said  Toby  Eagle  Bull,  the  tribal  leader. 
"We  can't  do  that  much  for  the  older  group; 
we  can't  stay  on  the  reservation  forever.  We 
have  to  educate  these  kids  so  they  can  get 
along  with  the  whites." 

Most  whites  would  buy  that,  probably.  Es- 
sentlallv.  that  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  from  the  start.  Assimilate.  Let 
them  jump  Into  the  melting  pot  with  every- 
one else. 

Somehow,  something  goes  terribly  wrong. 
Six  out  of  every  ten  Pine  Ridge  high  school 
kids  quit  school  without  graduating.  JIany 
never  start.  Suicide  attempts — Including  a 
lot  of  young  people — are  twice  as  high  as 
the  national  rate.  Juvenile  crime  Is  nine 
times  greater  than  In  other  rural  areas.  Alco- 
holism starts  early. 

A  Public  Health  Service  study  of  mental 
patients  at  Pine  Ridge  reported  that  "55  per 
cent  of  the  dreams  and  early  memories  dealt 
with  problems  around  dependence-independ- 
ence, that  40  per  cent  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems of  aggression  .  .  Of  the  dreams  and 
early  memories  related  to  aggression.  68  per 
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cent  dealt  with  themes  of  being  hurt,  either 
by  others  or  by  oneeeU." 

THE  BKKAXINO  POINT 

Studies  of  school  performance  suggest  the 
personal  agony.  The  Indian  kids  start  out 
below  average  on  the  national  tests,  then 
they  seem  to  catch  on  and  actually  score 
above  average  for  several  years.  At  adoles- 
cence, their  performance  falls  apart — at  the 
point  when  they  grasp  what  it  means  to  be 
an  Indian  In  a  world  made  for  white  men. 

A  group  of  teen-agers  kicking  it  around 
found  different  words.  At  an  age  when  most 
kids  feel  like  conquering  the  world,  they 
talked  of  the  future  realistically,  without 
Inspiration. 

"Theyre  Just  fed  up  ai^  trying  to  get 
out,"  said  Louis  Moves  Camp,  a  le-year-old 
full  blood.  "The  reason  a  lot  of  teen-agers 
drink  is  because  the  parents  drink.  A  lot  of 
kids  want  to  go.  but  they  don't  want  to 
leave  their  families. 

"I've  been  In  big  clUes,"  said  Iris  Between 
Lodge,  "and  I  felt  like  I  was  that  low— like 
I  iras  dirt  because  I  was  an  Indian." 

Yet  she  and  her  friends  want  to  go,  too. 

"We  want  to  be  with  our  people,  said 
Louis,  ".but  If  there's  no  jobs,  what's  the 
use?" 

That  is  the  push-pull  which  the  sociolo- 
gists think  Is  tearing  them  apart.  They  have 
one  eye  on  the  outside  world,  which  means 
opportunity  antl  fears:  the  other  eye  on  the 
reservation,  which  means  security  and  hope- 
lessness. 

Gerald  One  Feather,  a  30-year-old  college 
gradxiate  who  ivturned  to  Pine  Ridge  In  the 
hope  that  he  6buld  aid  Its  development,  de- 
scribed the  dilemma: 

"The  people  have  been  trying,  but  you 
reach  a  point  where  you  give  up.  You  don't 
have  the  power  to  do  anything.  The  kids  are 
forced  to  make  a  decision — either  be  an  In- 
dian or  be  an  American  The  kids  say.  Well. 
I'll  try  to  be  an  American"." 

Some  of  them  make  It.  But  many  drown, 
the  modem  casualties  of  the  Indian  wars. 
Since  Wounded  Knee,  the  paclflcatlon  has 
been  going  rather  badly. 


DENVER   &   RIO  GRANDE  WESTERN 
RAILROAD  TAKEOVER 

(Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad, 
which  is  domiciled  In  Colorado,  recently 
found  itself  involved  in  an  apparent  take- 
over maneuver  by  an  organization  which 
describes  itself  as  an  "investment  bank- 
ing-holding company." 

This  firm,  the  Carter  Group.  Inc.,  has 
only  been  in  existence  since  September 
1968.  This  is  an  unusual  organization  in 
several  respects. 

For  one  thing,  it  was  formed  without 
a  single  member  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee having  a  substantial  background 
in  railroad  management — the  individual 
resumes  in  the  firm's  prospectus  bears 
this  out — and  yet  the  first  acquisition 
which  the  Carter  Group  has  its  sights  on 
is  the  very  successful  Denver  ti  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad. 

For  another  thing.  I  find  it  remarkable 
that  two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  this  com- 
pany— which  appears  to  be  the  principal 
trading  tommodity  in  the  threatened 
tender  offer — would  be  owned  by  a  group 
of  men  who  have  put  up  only  8  to  9  per- 
cent of  the  tangible  assets. 

I  believe  this  matter  should  be  the  con- 
cern, primarily,  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 


change Commission,  and  I  understand 
that  a  thoroughgoing  SEC  Investigation 
has  been  requested. 

However,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  ICC 
also  should  look  into  this  situation,  which 
promises  to  be  repeated  if  the  Carter 
Group  should  be  successful  in  their  Rio 
Grande  venture.  The  railroad  industry, 
after  all.  Is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
regulated  in  the  Nation,  and  surely  the 
Commission  would  look  with  alarm  at  the 
demise  of  an  expert  management  by  a 
group  which — to  quote  the  prospectus 
again — is  trying  to  profit  by  "the  crea- 
tive Interplay  of  the  acquisition  tech- 
nology."         

DRAMATIC  INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE 
OP  LUMBER 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  dramatic 
Increase  which  has  occurred  In  the  last 
15  to  18  months  in  the  price  of  lumber 
and  plywood  in  our  country.  As  a  retail 
lumber  merchant.  I  am  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  this  situation. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  statistics  put  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  showing  that  between 
December  1967,  and  December  1968.  the 
average  mill  price  of  softwood  lumber 
rose  30  percent,  and  the  price  of  plywood 
rose  77  percent. 

Since  December  of  1968,  however,  we 
have  had  further  dramatic  increases  in 
the  price  of  both  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood,  both  items  of  which  are  funda- 
mental and  basic  to  the  constriwtlon  of 
new  homes. 

Dimension  lumber  which  consists  of 
2  by  4:  2  by  6:  2  by  8;  et  cetera,  in  green 
fir  sold  late  in  1967  at  approximately  $70 
per  thousand.  The  price  on  January  16 
was  SI  12  per  thousand:  on  February  12. 
$128  per  thousand:  and  last  week  $140 
per  thousand.  One-quarter-inch  AD  ply- 
wood— the  price  on  this  item  indicates 
general  prices  on  various  grades  of  ply- 
wood— was  approximately  $60  per  thou- 
sand late  in  1967:  by  January  16,  the 
price  was  $125  per  thousand:  and  last 
week  it  was  $144  per  thousand. 

The  lumber  manufacturers  on  the  west 
coast  today  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
established  price  list,  but  it  is  simply 
handled  on  the  basis  of  an  auction  with 
the  sale  going  to  the  highest  bidder. 

We  had  an  instance  which  occurred 
in  one  of  my  retail  yards  2  weeks  ago 
where  we  had  a  quotation  from  a  mill 
on  a  carload  of  plywood  that  a  contrac- 
tor needed.  We  quoted  the  contractor  a 
price,  called  the  mill  back  on  the  tele- 
phone 2  hours  after  the  quotation  was 
received,  were  advised  that  they  were 
sorry  but  the  price  had  gone  up  $8  per 
thousand. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
also  the  Judiciary  Committee  investigate 
this  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of 
lumber  and  building  materials,  which  is 
going  to  seriously  hamper  new  construc- 
tion and  President  Johnson's  program  of 
construction  of  thousands  of  lower-in- 
come housing  unlta  In  this  country. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
TAKES  FIRM  STAND  AGAINST 
EEC'S  PROPOSED  INTERNAL  TAX 
ON  SOYBEAN  OIL  AND  MEAL 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  a  let- 
ter from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member 
of  Congress  is  aware  of  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
That  fragile  balance,  smaller  this  past 
year  than  anticipated,  is  truly  one  major 
foundation  upon  which  our  currency 
must  depend  for  support. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  many  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  have  become  In- 
creasingly concerned  over  reports  from 
the  European  Economic  Community  In- 
dicating that  those  nations  are  seriously 
considering  imposition  of  an  "internal 
tax"  on  oilseed  products.  The  proposed 
tax  is  so  high  that  it  would,  if  Imposed, 
effectively  deny  U.S.  access  to  an  annual 
market  of  nearly  $500  million  in  oilseed 
products.  Its  impact  on  American  agri- 
culture would  be  serious:  its  impact  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  would  be  cata- 
strophic. 

Mr.   Speaker,    because   of   the   wide- 
spread interest  Members  have  shown  In 
this  delicate  trade  problem,  I  insert  a 
recent  letter  I  received  from  the  Honor- 
able George  V.  Hansen,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  am 
pleased    that    the    administration    has 
chosen  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  issue. 
Depabtmknt  or  AoRicuLTtntE. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  20, 1969. 
Hon.  CHZSm  L.  Mizz, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkar  Mr.  Mize:  This  Is  with  respect  to  the 
concern  which  you  have  expressed  over  the 
European  Community's  proposal  to  place  a 
consumption  tax  on  oilseeds  and  oilseed 
products. 

As  you  may  know,  on  December  19.  1968, 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Community 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  (the 
Community's  Executive  Body)  Its  long 
awaited  policy  program  to  reform  the  agrl- 
cutural  sector.  Including  specific  provisions 
relating  to  fats  and  oils.  The  Commission 
proposes  to  Introduce  a  tax  of  $60  per  metric 
ton  on  vegetable  and  marine  oils  and  $30 
per  ton  on  meals  and  to  take  the  Initiative 
In  launching  negotiations  for  an  Interna- 
tional arrangement  for  fats  and  oils.  Such 
measures  ostensibly  designed  to  stabilize  the 
edible  fats  and  oils  market,  particularly  but- 
ter, are  In  fact  designed  to  plug  the  hole  In 
the  otherwise  highly  protective  wall  of  their 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  through  which 
oilseeds  and  hlgh-proteln  meals  enter  duty 
free  without  restriction. 

We  consider  this  to  be  most  important 
trade  problem  that  has  arisen  In  agriculture 
between  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community  because  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
trade  in  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products — 
nearly  $5(X)  million  In  1967/68  and  expand- 
ing. Impairment  of  our  access  to  the  Im- 
portant European  market  would  have  a  seri- 
ous Impact  on  farm  Incomes  and  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  In  addition.  It  Is  an- 
other example  of  the  Community's  policy  of 
shifting  most  of  the  burden  of  supply  ad- 
justment to  third  countries  through  Inten- 
sification of  Import  restrictions  and  export 
aids.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  an  extremely 
strong  position  In  opposition  to  the  tax. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  continuously 
and  forcefuUy  warned  the  European  Commu- 
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nity  that  their  proposed  tax  would  sharply 
reduce  the  Community's  imports  of  oilseeds 
and  oilseed  products  and  would  result  In  a 
'  massive  impairment  of  the  present  access 
available  to  American  exporters.  We  made  it 
clear  that  we  could  not  agree  to  any  action 
or  subscribe  to  any  arrangement  which  would 
limit  our  export  opportunities,  or  deny  to  us 
the  benefit  of  concessions  negotiated  under 
GATT.  We  also  made  it  clear  that  such  ac- 
tion would  leave  us  no  choice  but  to  retaliate 
promptly  to  restore  the  balance  of  conces- 
sions.' You  may  have  seen  in  newspaper 
stories  the  thought  that  our  retaliation 
might  include  *uch  important  exports  as 
European  automobiles,  typewriters,  office 
equipment,  wines,  and  similar  items  that 
Americans  buy  from  them  In  large  amounts. 

What  we,  in  fact,  are  saying  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  is  that  the  enactment  of  a 
consumption  tax  on  oilseed  products  could 
lead  to  the  most  serious  trade  policy  con- 
frontation between  the  Commvuilty  and  the 
United  States  with  commercial  and  political 
implications  extending  beyond  agriculture. 

We  will  continue  to  make  representations 
to  the  Community  through  all  available 
channels  to  keep  unimpaired  our  access  to 
Community  markets  for  our  oilseeds  and  oil- 
seed products. 

Our  latest  Information  Is  that  the  Council 
of  Ministers  Is  not  likely  to  act  on  the  pro- 
posal In  Its  present  form.  Final  action,  If  any, 
Is  not  expected  to  be  taken  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  may  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

George  V.  Hansen. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary. 


TAX  REVISION  AND  TAX  REFORM 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee relative  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of 
my"  statement  and  other  material  into 
the  Record. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn, 
OF  Georgia 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
complimenting  you  and  your  committee 
upon  instituting  this  series  of  hearings.  The 
pressures  for  tax  revision  and  tax  reform  are 
building  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic is  making  its  desires  known  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  as  legislators  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  demands. 

I  had  orlglnaUy  requested  time  to  appear 
before  your  committee  last  week.  When  I 
learned  that  our  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman  and  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Rooney  were  each  planning  to  appear  and 
discuss  possible  abuses  of  tax-exempt  priv- 
ileges, I  decided  to  request  a  change  in  the 
date  of  my  appearance  so  as  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  a  repetition  of  the  matters 
called  to  yovir  attention  by  these  two 
gentlemen. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  in  passing,  that 
the  testimony  provided  by  these  two  gentle- 
men deserves,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  receive, 
full  and  serious  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  Their  testimony  has 
served  to  point  up  the  degree  to  which  the 
so-called  "charitable"  organization  operates 
under  privileges  not  accorded  the  average 
taxpayer,  whether  he  be  laborer  or  business- 
man, and  the  degree  to  which  these  privileges 


are    being    abused     for    partisan    political 
activity. 

Certainly,  all  of  us  would  agree  that  chari- 
table and  humanitarian  purposes  rightly  re- 
ceive support  and  encouragement  from  the 
Federal  government  In  the  form  of  special  tax 
privileges.  In  equal  degree,  however,  I  am 
sure  we  would  also  agree  that  combatants 
in  the  political  arena  should  all  labor  under 
the  same  set  of  rules  and  the  same  handicaps. 
Prom  our  mutual  experiences  In  the  realm 
of  politics,  I  am  sure  we  will  all  likewise 
agree  that  money  Is  the  mother's  milk  of 
a  political  campaign.  To  the  degree  that  one 
combatant  in  a  political  campaign  receives 
direct  or  indirect  financial  or  material  sup- 
port to  his  campaign  from  a  source  enjoying 
a  financial  subsidy  through  special  tax 
privileges,  to  that  degree  the  equality  of 
rules  between  two  political  opponents  Is 
upset. 

I  noted  with  considerable  amusement  news 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  McGeorge 
Bundy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  when  he  explained  a  dis- 
bursement of  In  excess  of  $131,000  to  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  closely  associated  with 
the  late  Senator  Kennedy  In  his  campaign 
for  the  presidency.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Ford  Foundation  Is 
to  encourage  research  Into  fields  which  would 
otherwise  go  begging  for  research.  I  would 
assume  that  any  organization  having  this 
purpose,  before  embarking  upon  a  new  ven- 
ture Involving  considerable  expenditure  of 
funds  would  first  ask  Itself  "What  results 
are  expected  from  this  expenditure?"  Indeed, 
any  business  organization  or  government  or- 
ganization which  did  not  ground  all  of  Its 
activities  upon  this  fundamental  question 
could  not  long  survive. 

Mr.  Bundy,  however,  is  a  man  of  great 
imagination  and  Is  not  limited  to  such  sim- 
ple business  or  government  fundamentals. 
It  appears  that  his  primary  motive  in  mak- 
ing disbursements  Is  to  display  his  personal 
concern  and  desire  to  do  charity  for  Indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  holds  a  personal  sym- 
pathy. He  stated  In  his  testimony  that  his 
principal  motivation  was  to  display  his  de- 
gree of  concern  for  the  Kennedy  family 
(which  so  far  as  we  can  generally  deter- 
mine has  small  need  for  financial  assistance) 
and  when  asked  as  to  what  results  were  ex- 
pected from  his  display  of  grief,  replied  "It 
may  be  several  years  before  any  results.  If 
any,  appear". 

I  would  never  question  the  right  of  Mr. 
Bundy,  acting  for  himself  or  acting  as  a  head 
of  an  organization  to  use  his  personal  funds 
for  whatever  purpose  he  sees  fit.  What  I  do 
question,  and  what  Is  the  legitimate  area  for 
Inquiry  by  this  committee.  Is  the  degree  to 
which  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
subsidize  the  peculiar  whims  of  others.  In 
my  own  opinion,  any  tax  subsidy  is  a  privilege 
and  any  use  of  funds  acquired  through  the 
enjoyment  of  tax  privileges  should  be  abso- 
lutely barred  from  use  in  political  cam- 
paigns or  for  political  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  my  appearance  today  is  to 
invite  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
-committee  a  bill  which  I  have  prepared  and 
which  will  be  introduced  today  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  a  legal  framework  to  pre- 
vent groups  or  organizations  having  tax 
privileges  from  diverting  the  funds  entrusted 
to  them  into  the  political  arena. 

My  legislation  first  recognizes  that  any 
organization  has  a  right  to  defend  Its  own 
existence.  When  tax-free  foundations  are 
under  attack,  in  general,  or  If  any  particular 
tax-exempt  organization  or  its  activities  are 
under  attack,  then  it  is  only  proper  that 
such  organization  have  the  right  to  make 
app>earances  and  in  effect  "lobby"  on  behalf 
of  Its  own  survival  and  the  continuation  of 
its  privileges.  The  American  Bar  Association, 
a  non-profit,  non-partisan  organization  sup- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  conducting  research 


in  the  field  of  law  and  the  administration  of 
law,  has  prepared  a  model  law  which  would 
govern  the  activity  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. The  Committee  on  Tax-Exempt  Orga- 
nizations of  the  American  Bar  Association 
concluded  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  supporting  a  political  candidate  and 
a  political  issue  as  exemplified  by  proposed 
legislation. 

The  very  purpose  of  many  trade  associa- 
tions Is  to  promote  legislation  of  interest 
to  that  trade  association.  The  proposal  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation did  not  prohibit  such  activities. 

In  my  own  opinion.  It  is  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  for  a 
group  of  invldlduals,  whether  they  be  busi- 
nessmen, laborers,  or  churchgoers,  to  estab- 
lish an  organization  to  present  their  views 
to  legislative  bodies  and  individual  legis- 
lators for  consideration. 

The  activity  which  is  prohibited  In  the 
recommended  code  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation is  direct  intervention  in  a  political 
campaign  on  behalf  of  or  In  opposition  to  a 
particular  political  candidate. 

I  have  Incorporated  In  my  proposed  legis- 
lation the  language  of  the  model  law  drawn 
by  the  Committee  on  Tax  Exempt  Organiza- 
tions. This  language  would  permit  organiza- 
tions to  "lobby"  on  behalf  of  the  causes  and 
purposes  of  the  organization  and  permit  or- 
ganizations enjoying  tax  benefits  to  seek 
public  support  for  the  causes  which  It 
espouses. 

The  language  of  this  proposed  code,  how- 
ever, presents  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  funds  by  a  tax  exempt 
organization  on  behalf  of  a  political  party 
or  a  political  candidate. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion would  be  the  loss  of  tax-exempt  status 
(that  Is  the  deductablllty  of  donations  or 
gifts  by  supfKsrters  of  the  organization  and 
the  treatment  of  all  revenues  from  any 
source  as  Income  for  tax  purposes)  for  the 
year  In  which  a  violation  has  occurred  and 
for  the  three  years  following.  The  reason  for 
extending  the  period  of  loss  of  tax  privileges 
beyond  the  year  of  violation  is  to  prevent 
flagrant  abuses  by  an  organization  during  an 
election  year  and  then  grant  that  organiza- 
tion the  privilege  of  building  Its  war  chest 
during  the  next  three  years  In  preparation  for 
the  next  political  campaign. 

A  second  purpose  of  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  to  prevent  the  use  of  dues  collected 
by  labor  unions  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  politi- 
cal candidate.  As  I  have  commented  earlier, 
I  regard  the  right  of  Individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  to  band  together  for  promot- 
ing a  particular  purpose  as  being  a  legiti- 
mate extension  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech.  I  draw  a  sharp  distinction,  however, 
between  promotion  through  the  use  of  tax 
privileges  of  purposes  espoused  by  a  group 
and  the  promotion  of  particular  political 
candidates  or  political  partjes. 

The  labor  unions  i^f  this  country  are  per- 
haps the  most  notorious  violators  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  prevents  direct 
corporate  Involvement  and.  in  its  language, 
prevents  direct  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  labor  organizations. 

The  courts  have  numerous  times  reported 
cases  in  which  labor  leaders  readily  acknowl- 
edge the  use  of  imlon  funds  for  direct  Inter- 
vention m  political  campaigns.  For  example. 
United  States  v.  Anchorage  Federal  Labor 
Council  193  F.  Supp.  504  (1961):  United 
States  v.  Planters  Local  it481  et  al  172  F.  2d 
854  (1949);  United  States  v.  International 
Union  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America  352 
U.S.  567  (1957):  and  United  States  v.  CIO 
335  U.S.  106  (1947).  Union  leaders  do  not 
deny  the  direct  participation  of  their  orga- 
nizations in  political  campaigns.  For  ex- 
ample, see  article  in  the  September  19,  1968 
Wall  Street  Journal. 
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Th«  cMes  which  I  have  cited  abore  all  re- 
late to  proeecutlone  under  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
ttcee  Act  which  specincally  prohibit*  the  uee 
by  labor  organlzatlona  of  their  general  funda 
for  political  purpoees. 

There  U  a  grlevoxia  Inconsistency  between 
the  language  ot  the  Corrupt  PracUcee  Act. 
the  Internal  Revenue  code  and  the  practices 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Incon- 
sistency In  the  law  arises  because  the  sUtu- 
tory  prohibition  contained  In  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  U  not  carried  over  Into  the 
Internal  Revenue  code.  In  short,  activity 
which  Is  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  In 
one  section  of  the  law  U  not  prohibited  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  code  which  authorUes 
tax  privileges  for  labor  orf?anlzatlons 

Indeed,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does 
not  recognize  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  as 
being  a  part  of  the  U.S.  code.  When  one 
group,  the  National  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee, was  under  investigation  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
finding  Justification  for  stripping  them  of 
their  tax  privileges,  an  inquiry  was  made  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  to  whether 
a  like  Investigation  would  be  proper  with  re- 
gard to  labor  organizations.  We  all  recognize 
that  the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
and  latJor  have  purposes  that  are  exact  oppo- 
sl'tes  to 'each  other.  I  am  attaching  hereto 
copies  of  the  correspondence  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee.  The  correspondence  speaks 
for  Itself  and  reveals  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  principle  that  all  groups  similarly  situ- 
ated are  entitled  to  equal  protection  and 
equal  treatment  under  the  law.  The  position 
taken  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  appears  wholly 
without  legal  foimdatlon  and  Is  obviously 
contrary  to  the  criminal  activities  prohibited 
in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

I  think  It's  appropriate  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  this  committee 
the  method  whereby  labor  organizations  fi- 
nance the  activities  of  the  official  propa- 
ganda agency  of  labor  unions,  that  Is.  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education  ( generaUy 
referred  to  as  COPE » 

COPE  Is  without  serious  debate  one  of 
the  most  militant  political  organs  In  the 
country.  Its  publications,  ostensibly  mailed 
for  "educational"  purposes,  represent  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  pure  propaganda  to 
grace  the  American  literary  scene. 

I  repeat  again,  that  COPE  or  any  organi- 
zation has  a  right  to  promote  causes  which 
its  leadership  determines  to  be  In  their  own 
best  Interest.  What  I  do  object  to  is  the 
method  whereby  funda  collected  by  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  are  used  to  support 
political  parties  and  political  candidates. 

It  Is  the  manner  of  financial  support  and 
tax  privileges  enjoyed  by  COPE  that  I  con- 
sider subject  to  question. 

Each  union  member  supports  his  local 
union  and  national  union  through  dues. 
Any  organization.  If  It  U  to  function,  must 
have  revenue,  and  union  dues  are  a  perfectly 
legitimate  method  of  financing  union  activi- 
ties. Inasmuch  as  such  dues  must  be  paid 
by  union  members  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  their  either  gaining  or  holding  employ- 
ment under  union  shop  contracts,  such  dues 
are  properly  deducted  from  the  union  mem- 
ber s  gross  receipts  as  a  necessary  expense 
to  his  holding  employment 

Bach  union  Is  assessed  each  month  for  Its 
share  of  support  to  COPE.  This  assessment 
Is  based  on  the  number  of  union  members 
belonging  to  that  particular  local.  The 
amount  assessed  against  each  local  Is  taken 
from  the  dues  which  have  been  collected 
from  the  members  of  that  local. 

Any  argument  that  the  deduction  from 
the  member's  dues  for  uses  by  COPE  Is  a 
voluntary  contribution  Is  a  ludicrous  sham. 
1  enjoy  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
union  members  In  my  district  because  they 
feel  that  I  am  representing  their  views  in 


Washington.  Tet,  the  union  leadership  of 
some  unions  (but  fortunately  for  me,  not 
all)  have  opposed  my  candidacy  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  members 
themselves. 

The  article  referred  to  above  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reveals  that  union  dues  were 
used  for  the  express  purpose  of  propagan- 
dizing the  union  membership  on  behalf  of 
political  candidates  for  whom  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  the  membership  had  no  sym- 
pathy. Thus  the  membership  was  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  political  propaganda 
designed  to  change  their  minds. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  illustrate  Is  this — 
union  leadership  can  and  does  use  union 
funds  for  political  campalgtu  at  their  own 
whim  in  callous  dUregard  for  the  rlghu  of 
the  members.  The  Federal  government  has 
no  right  to  subsidize  through  tax  privileges 
such  activities.  Thp  purpose  of  my  legisla- 
tion Is  to  prevent  the  use  of  union  dues  for 
political  purpoees. 

It  I*  essential  that  we  write  such  prohibi- 
tions into  the  law  If  such  prohibitions  are  to 
be  meaningful.  Efforts  by  Individual  union 
members  to  prevent  such  abuses  of  their 
union  dues  have  proven  to  be  time-consum- 
ing, expensive  and  ofttlmes  rendered  moot 
by  reason  of  the  delay  of  court  proceedings. 
For  example,  see  the  Streeter-Looper  Case 
367  U.S.  740  (1961). 

The  Congress  owes  a  duty  to  the  members 
of  labor  organizations  to  give  them  protec- 
tion from  the  abuses  of  their  earnings  which 
they,  as  individuals,  are  powerless  to  prevent. 
A  recent  case  which  received  great  national 
publicity  (--  P  Supp.  --  US.  District 
Court.  Eastern  District  of  Missouri.  Eastern 
Division.  September  19.  1968)  reveals  the 
stark  reality  of  the  degree  to  which  union 
members  can  be  compelled  to  contribute 
their  wages  for  purposes  of  which  they  have 
neither  control,  knowledge  nor  sympathy. 

In  conclusion,  the  testimony  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  and  I  assume  during  the  coming 
days,  will  continue  to  reveal  instances  In 
which  the  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  activities 
which  should  not  be  subsidized  If  our  politi- 
cal system  Is  to  remain  free  and  operate  in 
the  best  Interests  of  a  democracy.  To  permit 
any  person  or  group  of  persons,  whether  they 
be  capitalist,  philanthropist,  or  labor  leader 
to  have  uninhibited  use  of  funds  augmented 
by  the  indirect  subsidy  of  special  tax  privi- 
leges, presents  a  hazard  to  our  political 
system. 

I  am  proposing  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit groups  and  organizations  to  function 
with  tax  privileges  to  promote  purposes 
which  they  espouse.  My  legislation,  in  like 
measure  but  in  opposite  direction,  will  pre- 
vent the  real  danger  of  our  people  finding 
themselves  with  legUlators  who  are  be- 
holden to  sources  of  great  wealth. 

I  am  compelled  to  observe  that  under  ex- 
IsUng  law,  organizations  with  similar  labels 
but    opposing    political    views    are   ofttlmes 
treated  dllTerently.  For  example,  we  have  the 
NaUonal    Council    of   Churches   which   reg- 
ularly appears  before  congressional  commit- 
tees to  present  the  views  which   they  have 
adopted.   On   the   other   hand,   we   have   the 
Billy    James    Hargls    Foundation    which.    In 
equal   degree,   presents   Itself   as   a  religious 
organization  but.   having  opposite  political 
conclusions    from    the   National    Council    ol 
Churches,     finds     Itself     denied     equal     tax 
treatment    under    the    law.    I    think    most 
Americans    will    say    that    the    fundamental 
principle  of  equal  treatment  under  the  law 
Is  essential  to  fair  play  In  a  democraUc  so- 
ciety I  say  we  should  permit  such  groups  to 
adopt  •"causes"  and  positions  on  the  Issues  of 
our  time  and  present  such  facts  and  opinions 
as    they    deem    necessary    In    promotion    of 
their  Interest.  But  let  us  draw  a  firm  line  of 
distinction     t)etween     political     and     moral 
causes  and  pollUcal  candidates  and  political 
parties. 


SKPTKMBm  2.  1966. 
Hon.  Shxloon  Cohen. 

Commijstoner.   Internal   Revenue   Service, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAS  M«.  Cohen:  As  you  know,  for  the 
past  ten  months  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee  has  been  the  subject  of  an  Inten- 
sive investigation  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  Conmilttee  Is  entitled  to  retain 
Ita  tox  exempUon  status  under  section  501 
(C)(4)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

During  the  course  of  this  InvesUgatlon 
your  representatives  have  made  an  Intensive 
effort  to  find  some  evidence  of  political  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  National  Right  To 
Work  Committee.  They  have  quite  frankly 
advised  us  that  thU  Is  what  they  are  looking 
for.  and  In  this  connection  they  have 
scruUnlzed  all  of  our  expenditures  for 
printed  material,  staff  travel,  legal  services, 
and  membership  promotion,  have  asked  us 
for  a  breakdown  of  the  activities  of  staff  per- 
sonnel particularly  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  1964  national  elections  and  even 
subpoened  the  books  of  those  printers  who 
have  done  business  with  us.  We  have  been 
expressly  told  by  your  representatives  that 
If  they  turned  up  any  evidence  of  political 
expenditures  or  political  activities  by  our 
staff  on  paid  time  our  exemption  could  be 
cancelled. 

We  are.  of  course,  well  aware  that  as  an 
exempt  organization  we  cannot  engage  In 
any  pollUcal  action,  and  we  have  scrupu- 
lously avoided  any  involvement  In  politics  or 
political  activities.  The  only  purpose  of  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee  Is  to 
promote  the  principle  of  voluntary  union- 
ism. By  reason  of  this  we  have  incurred  the 
enmity  of  union  offlclaU  who  have  publicly 
expressed  their  Intent  to  bury  us  by  one 
means  or  another. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  this  letter. 
Are  not  labor  unions,  as  tax  exempt  orga- 
nizations under  section  501(c)  (5),  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  on  political  activities 
as  the  NaUonal  Right  To  Work  Committee 
and  other  exempt  organizations?  And,  If  this 
U  so.  why  is  It  that  labor  unions  can  openly 
and  flagrantly  use  the  monies  collected  from 
membership  dues  to  make  contributions  to 
political   candidates,   and   assign   their  staff 
personnel  to  electioneering  activities  on  be- 
half   of    union-endorsed    candidates?    That 
they  do  all  of  these  things  on  a  large  scale  Is, 
of  course,  well  known  and  well  documented. 
Just  by  way  of  example.  In  International  As- 
sociation  of   Machinists  v.   Street.  367   U.S. 
740  ( 1961 » .  the  defendant  unions  stipulated 
that   the  dues  monies  collected   from  their 
members    under    compulsory     union    shop 
agreemenu     were     "used     In     substantial 
amounts  to  support  the  political  campaigns 
of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  and  candidates  for  state 
and  local  offices."  367  U.S.  740,  745.  footnote  2. 
In  May  of  this  year  the  newspapers  In  Wash- 
ington reported  a  public  announcement  by 
Charles  Delia,   president   of   the   Maryland- 
District   of    Columbia    AFL-CIO,    that    that 
organization   would   contribute   the  sum  of 
$200,000  to  support  the  campaign  of  Carlton 
Sickles  for  Governor  of  Man'land.  Enclosed 
Is  an  article  written  for  the  May  1966  Issue 
of  Commonweal  magazine  by  Sidney  Lens,  a 
long-time  union  staff  official,  which  points 
out,  among  other  things,  that  the  United 
Auto     Workers     Union     recently     donated 
$30,000   to    the    campaign   of    Senator    Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois.  The  article  goes  on  to 
po*nt  out: 

"Equally  Important  Is  manpower.  Around 
election  time  labor  mobilized  thousands  of 
workers  from  the  shops  as  well  as  many  full- 
time  organizers.  The  offices  of  the  auto  union, 
perhaps  the  most  active  of  all  politically,  be- 
come depopulated  by  as  much  as  one-half 
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of  the  regular  staff,  all  working  the  hustings 
for  union-endorsed  candidates.  These  are 
men,  It  should  be  noted,  with  considerable 
organizational  talent,  usually  far  above  the 
caliber  of  ordinary  Etemocrats.  .  .  .  Union- 
leased  autos,  painted  over  with  the  names  of 
union-endorsed  aspirants,  plastered  with 
signs,  participate  In  parades  and  make  tours 
with  loudspeakers  blaring  their  message.  In 
small  towns  especially,  such  as  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois or  Muncle.  Indiana,  big  unions  like  steel 
or  auto  can  mobilize  thousands  of  members 
to  fill  a  meeting  hall  or  listen  to  an  open- 
air  speech.  On  the  first  Tuesday  in  November 
Inniunerable  union  men.  paid  from  the 
union  treasury,  can  be  seen  driving  voters  to 
and  from  the  polling  booths,  acting  as  watch- 
ers to  assure  an  honest  count,  and  calling 
on  'sure'  voters  who  have  not  yet  cast  a  bal- 
lot. Thus  by  concentrating  on  marginal  areas, 
by  doling  out  SI  ,000  to  $5,000  for  Congres- 
sional hopefuls  who  need  Just  a  little  push 
to  put  them  over,  labor  can  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution." 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  recent  article  by  one  of 
the  well  known  labor  columnists.  Victor 
Rlesel,  who  points  out  that  the  AFL-CIO  has 
assessed  Its  13.7  million  members  at  a  nickel 
a  head  for  a  special  election  fund  of  $850,000 
to  be  spent  for  campaign  activities  In  this 
year's  national  elections. 

Since  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  insists 
that  the  National  Right  To  Work  Conmilt- 
tee  must  strictly  observe  the  rule  agaln.st 
political  activity,  and  since  the  flagrant  po- 
litical activities  of  labor  unions  are  largely 
ignored.  It  would  seem  that  a  double  stand- 
ard is  applied  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  As  the  public  becomes  more  and  more 
aware  of  this  selective  enforcement  of  the 
law  the  effect  can  only  be  to  break  down 
respect  for  the  law,  a  trend  which  seems  to 
be  rapidly  undermining  the  foundations  of 
orderly  society. 

We  feel  that  you  can  quickly  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  by  Issuing  directives  to  your 
agents  and  offices  throughout  the  country 
to  undertake  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the 
political  activities  of  organized  labor  in  this 
year's  state  and  national  elections,  and  re- 
voke the  tax  exemption  status  of  any  union 
that  engages  In  such  political  activities. 
Very  truly  yours. 

I  Reed  E.  Larson, 

Executive  Vice  President. 


U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington,  DC.  September  28, 1966. 
Mr.  Reed  E.  Larson. 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Larson  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  September  2,  1966.  with  attachment, 
concerning  the  political  activity  of  labor 
unions. 

Tou  asked  whether  labor  unions,  as  tax- 
exempt  organizations  under  section  501(c) 
(5),  are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  on 
political  activities  as  other  exempt  organiza- 
tions. Although  certain  sections  of  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  their  im- 
plementing regulations  contain  various  defi- 
nitions, limitations,  and  prohibitions  rela- 
tive to  political  and  legislative  activities. 
there  Is  no  such  proscription  with  respect  to 
a  labor  organization  otherwise  qualifying  for 
exemption  from  Federal  income  tax  under 
section  501(c)  (6). 

The  qualifying  t-haracter  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization, as  the  term  is  used  in  section  501 
(c)(5).  is  that  It  has  as  its  principal  pur- 
pose the  representation  of  emoloyees  In  such 
matters  as  wages,  hours  of  labor,  working 
conditions  and  economic  benefits,  and  the 
general  fostering  of  matters  affecting  the 
working  conditions  of  Its  members.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  laic,  a  labor  organization  does  not  lose 
its  right  to  exemption  under  section  501  be- 
cause it  engages  in  political  activities,  unless 
by  reason  of  the  organization's  improper  ac- 


tivities It  can  be  established  that  the  orga- 
nization is  not  sufficiently  engaged  in  the 
union  or  labor  activity  to  be  characterized  as 
a  labor  organization  In  the  sense  that  that 
term  Is  used  In  section  501(c)  (5). 

As  you  may  know,  contributors  to  labor 
organizations  are  not  entitled  to  a  charitable 
deduction;  however,  under  certain  condi- 
tions payments  may  qualify  as  a  business  ex- 
pense under  section  162.  With  respect  to  the 
deductibility  of  dues  paid  to  a  labor  union 
or  trade  aiEsoclatlon  as  a  business  expense, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  amended  section 
162  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  which 
provides  for  the  deduction  of  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  or  incurred  in  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1962. 
for  certain  activities  directly  connected  with 
legislation  or  proposed  legislation  of  direct 
interest  to  the  taxpayer.  In  no  event  shall  a 
deduction  be  allowed  for  that  portion  of  a 
special  assessment  or  similar  payment  (In- 
cluding an  Increase  In  dues)  made  to  any 
organization  for  any  activity  which  does  not 
constitute  an  appearance  or  communication 
with  respect  to  legislation  or  proposed  leg- 
islation of  direct  interest  to  the  organization. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  in  this  matter 
and  want  to  further  assure  you  that  the 
Service  Is  primarily  interested  in  applying 
the  internal  revenue  laws  fairly  and  uni- 
formly In  all  cases.  We  do  everything  we  can 
to  administer  the  applicable  law  and  regu- 
lations without  regard  to  the  political  lean- 
ings of  any  taxpayer  or  organization. 

We  trust  this  Information  will  be  helpful 
for  your  purposes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  B.  Wolfe. 
Director,  Audit  Division. 

U.S.  Treastthv  Department, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  10,  1966. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Dickerson, 

President,  Roper  Industries,  Inc..  Commerce, 
Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  Dickerson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  6,  1966.  concerning  the 
political  activities  of  organized  labor  and  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  records  of  the  National  Office  disclose 
that  the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
has  qualified  for  tax-exempt  status  under 
section  501(c)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  while  the  Sierra  Club  is  exempt  under 
section  501(c)(3),  and  labor  unions  fre- 
quently qualify  under  section  501(c)  (5). 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  maintains  a 
program  of  periodic  audit  and  review  of  the 
operations  of  tax-exempt  organizations.  If 
It  is  determined  as  a  result  of  the  audit  pro- 
gram that  any  tax-exempt  organization  Is 
engaged  In  activities  to  an  extent  proscribed 
by  that  section  of  the  Code  under  which  it 
has  been  held  exempt,  we  will  take  appro- 
priate action  to  revoke  or  modify  our  prior 
ruling.  This  is  a  factual  question  in  each  case, 
and  the  Service  must  examine  all  of  the  op- 
erations for  the  years  Involved. 

You  expressed  concern  regarding  the  pos- 
sible nonuniform  application  of  restrictions 
on  political  activities  for  various  tax-exempt 
organizations.  It  should  be  noted  that  al- 
though certain  sections  of  501  (c)  of  the  Code 
and  their  implementing  regulations  contain 
various  limitations  and  prohibitions  relative 
to  political  and  legislative  activities,  there  Is 
no  such  proscription  with  respect  to  a  labor 
organization  otherwise  qualifying  for  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  Income  tax  under  section 
591(c) (5). 

The  qualifying  character  of  a  labor  orga-, 
nlzatlon.  as  the  term  is  used  in  section  501 
(c)  (5),  is  that  it  has  as  its  principal  purpose 
the  representation  of  employees  in  such  mat- 
ters as  wages,  hours  of  labor,  economic  bene- 
fits, and  the  general  fostering  of  matters  af- 
fecting the  working  conditions  of  its  mem- 
bers. As  a  matter  of  law,  a  labor  organization 


does  not  lose  Its  rights  to  exemption  under 
section  501  because  it  engages  in  political 
activities,  unless  by  reason  of  the  organiza- 
tion's Improper  activities  It  can  be  established 
that  the  organization  is  not  sufficiently  en- 
gaged Iti  the  union  or  labor  activity  to  be 
characterized  as  a  labor  organization  In  the 
sense  the  term  Is  used  in  section  501(c)(5). 

As  you  may  know,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Service  to  administer  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws  enacted  by  Congress  as  effi- 
ciently and  Impartially  as  possible.  We  have 
no  power  to  amend  the  laws  or  to  act  con- 
trary to  their  provisions.  Your  concern  in 
this  matter  is  appreciated  and  we  want  to 
further  assure  you  that  the  Service  is  inter- 
ested in  applying  the  internal  revenue  laws 
fairly  and  uniformly  In  all  cases.  We  do 
everything  we  can  to  administer  the  applica- 
ble regulations  without  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal leanings  of  any  taxpayer  or  organization. 

We  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful 
in  explaining  the  varying  limitations  or  orga- 
nizations  qualifying   for   t.ix-exempt   status 
under  different  sections  in  the  Code. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Forrest  P.  Neal. 
Chief,  Technical  Coordination  Branch. 


H  R. 7432 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  deny  tax  exemption  to  organiza- 
tions which   endorse   political   candidates, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)   as 
subsection  d)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(d)  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Appearances,  Etc.  With  Respect  to 
Legislation. — 

"(1)  None  of  the  following  activities  by 
an  organization  described  in  subsection 
(c)  (3)  shall  be  deemed  'carry  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legis- 
lation' : 

"(A)  Appearances  before,  submission  of 
statements  to,  or  sending  communications 
to.  the  committees,  or  Individual  members, 
of  Congress»or  of  any  legislative  body  of  a 
State,  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
with  respect  to  legislation  or  proposed  legis- 
lation of  direct  interest  to  the  organization. 
"(B)  Communication  of  information  be- 
tween the  organization  and  Its  members  of 
contributors  with  respect  to  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  interest  to  the 
organization. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  mat- 
ters of  direct  Interest  to  the  organization 
Include — 

"(A)  those  directly  affecting  Its  exemption 
under  this  section 

"(B)  those  directly  affecting  the  deduction 
of  contributions  to  such  organizations  under 
sections  170.  642.  2055,  2106.  2522; 

"(C)  those  directly  affecting  any  exempt 
purpose  or  function  for  which  the  organiza- 
tion was  organized  and  Is  operating.  In  the 
case  of  an  organization  which  normally  re- 
ceives a  substantial  part  of  Its  support  (ex- 
clusive of  income  received  in  the  exercise  or 
performance  by  such  organization  of  its 
charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose  or 
function  con-stltutlng  the  basis  for  Its  ex- 
emption under  this  section)  from  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  possession  or  political 
rubdlvislon  thereof,  or  from  direct  or  Indirect 
contributions  from  the  general  ptiblic. 

"t3)  Activities  described  in  par.igraph  (1) 
shall  not  Include  any  attempt  to  influence  the 
general  public,  or  segments  thereof,  with 
respect  to  legislative  matters,  elections  or 
refprendums." 

Sec.  2.  Section  170(c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  "carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise 
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attempting,  to  Influence  legialatlon'  In  para- 
graph (a)(D)  aball  be  subject  to  the  quaU- 
flcatlona  set  forth  In  section  SOl(e)." 

S«c.  3.  Section  2055(a)  U  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "For  purpoeee  of  this  subsection, 
the  phrase  'carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wlae  attempting,  to  influence  legislation'  In 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  shall  be  subject  to 
the  quallflcaUona  set  forth  In  section  501 
(e)." 

8kc.  4.  Section  3106(a)(2)(A)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  phrase  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legis- 
lation' In  clauses  (11)  and  (HI)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  set  forth  In  Section 
501(e)." 

Skc.  5.  Section  2532  U  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(C)     CaMUTWO    oh    PmOPACANDA,    OF    OTHr«- 

wTsx  Attkmptino.  To  Istlvxscm  Ixgula- 
TioN. — For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
phrase  'carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise 
attempting,  to  Influence  legislation'  In  para- 
graph- ca)  of  subsection  (a)  and  In  para- 
graphs-»)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  subject  to  the  qualifications  set  forth  In 
section  501(e)." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  thereof  and  to  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
thereof. 

Skc.  7(a)  part  1  of  Subchapter  F  of  Chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  exempt  organizations)  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec  505  Exkmption  Dknbo  to  OaoAMiZA- 
TiONS  Emgaosd  in  PoLxncAL  AcTTvrnxs. — 

"(a)  PaoMonoN  or  PoLmcAi,  Canoi- 
OACixs. — Any  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 501(c)  which — 

"(1)  endorses  or  opposes  directly  or  In- 
directly, any  political  candidate,  or 

"(2)  expends  directly  or  Indirectly  any  of 
Its  fxmds  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  any 
political  candidate,  or 

"(3)  provides  goods,  services  or  anything 
of  value  to  any  political  party  or  political 
organization,  shall  not  be  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  It  so  endorses  or  so  expends  funds,  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  taxable  years:  pro- 
vided further,  that  activities  prohibited  by 
this  section  shall  not  be  exempted  from  these 
prohibitions  by  being  termed  'educational'. 

"(b)  CxBTAiir  PoLrncAi.  Acrrvmxs. — Any 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
which — 

"(1)  makes  any  contributions  of  goods. 
Mnrlcea  or  anything  of  value  to  any  person  or 
organization  when  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  part  or  all  of  such  contribution  will  be 
used — 

"(A)  to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  political  candidate,  or 

••(B)  to  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
political  party  or  political  organization 
whose  purpose  Is  to  provide  candidates  for 
political  office  or  to  promote  the  candidacy  of 
persons   for   political  oSlce. 

"(2)  has  any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  ac- 
tively engaged  In  a  political  campaign 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  '7324  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code)  during  his 
hours  of  employment  by  the  organization, 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501  for  the  taxable  year  ending  after  the 
date  on  which  It  so  endorses,  makes  such  a 
contribution,  or  has  such  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee and  for  the  three  succeeding  taxable 
years. 

"(c)  I*oUTiCAi,  CAmnDATS. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'political  candidate' 
means  any  individual  whose  name  Is  pre- 


sented for  nomination  for  cr  election  to  pub- 
lic office. 

"(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  such  part  I  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Skc.  50ft  Exemption  denied  to  organiza- 
tions engaged  In  political  activi- 
ties." 

Skc.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  section  7 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  acts  occurring  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


A  FLAO  FOR  ALL  TO  SEE  AND 
HONOR 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  kindness  of  adviser  Sara  Davis  of  the 
Marie  Ostnim  Theta  Rho  No.  33.  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  small  but  brilliantly  colorful 
American  flag  and  car  window  seal  for 
display  on  my  automobile. 

Like  Astronaut  John  Olenn,  I  get  a 
funny  feeling — of  pride,  bursting  pa- 
triotism, devotion  to  country,  and  rever- 
ential admiration — whenever  I  see  the 
flag.  By  displaying  Old  Glory  on  my  car, 
I  hope  to  bring  this  spirit  to  an  ever- 
growing number  of  my  fellow  citizens 
who  may  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  sig- 
niflcance  of  this  beautiful  and  inspiring 
banner. 

I  salute  the  sponsors  of  this  campaign 
to  bring  greater  appreciation  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  I  shall  display  mine 
with  a  sense  of  esteem  and  responsibility, 
and  I  recommend  the  practice  to  all  who 
want  everyone  to  know  of  their  devotion 
to  the  flag  and  the  principles  for  which 
It  stands. 


LANCASHIRE  MINE.  CAMBRIA 
COUNTY,  PA. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  22d 
Congressional  District,  which  is  attaining 
fame  as  the  energy  center  of  the  East 
through  its  mine  mouth  generating 
plants,  last  week  was  another  monumen- 
tal occasion. 

Two  miles  north  of  Bamesboro  along 
the  Indiana -Cambria  County  line,  a  work 
force  of  12  men  began  operations  to  open 
a  drift  mine  whose  demand  for  skilled 
personnel  will  rise  to  a  total  of  700  within 
the  next  5  or  6  years. 

Unlike  a  number  of  the  other  modem 
mines  that  are  being  opened  to  feed  the 
spectacularly  large  electric  plants  on  ad- 
jacent property.  Lancashire  No.  26  mine 
of  the  Greenwich  Colleries  Co.  will  serve 
an  electric  generating  station  a  hundred 
miles  away  in  Montour  County.  When 
Lancashire  reaches  its  capacity  of  5  mil- 
lion tons  per  year,  it  will  supply  the 
Peimsylvsmia  Power  St  Light  Co.  Montour 
pltmt  by  unit  train  moving  back  and 
forth  over  Penn-Central  lines. 

A  subsidiary  of  Barnes  and  Tucker 
Co.,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
vanguard  of  Pennsylvania  coal  producers 
dedicated  to  efficient  mining  and  to  com- 
munity responsibility.  Greenwich  Col- 
leries" new  facility  will  spur  development 
of  an  Immense  housing  project  in  the 


Bamesboro  area.  Lancashire  will  need 
an  expanding  number  of  men  to  operate 
the  versatile  machines  that  extract  coal, 
transport  it  to  the  surface,  and  load 
railroad  cars  at  the  rate  of  3,250  tons 
an  hour.  Because  miners'  wages  are 
among  the  highest  in  manufacturing  and 
processing  industries,  employees  of 
Greenwich  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
invest  in  the  homes  already  being 
planned  by  farsighted  and  confident  bus- 
iness leaders  in  the  area. 

To  Barnes  and  Tucker  President 
Richard  T.  Todhunter,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  S.  Todhunter,  and  other  of- 
ficials of  the  company,  Lancashire  mine 
Is  an  Investment  in  America's  future. 
They  visualize  an  ever-developing  econ- 
omy based  on  an  insatiable  need  for 
more  energy.  Their  optimism  is  matched 
only  by  the  dreams  of  other  community 
leaders  who  are  determined  to  be  ready 
to  handle  the  immigration  of  mine  per- 
sonnel and  others  who  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  career  opportunities. 

The  constituencies  of  my  colleagues  in 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States 
looking  to  Montour  as  a  dependable 
long-range  source  of  heat  and  power  can 
take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
Lancashire  has  a  wealth  of  vital  energy 
that  will  supply  domestic  needs  and  de- 
fense requirements  for  far  into  the  fu- 
ture. 


WHY  NOT  PRESERVE  A  FREE 
SOCIETY? 

( Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
subjects  most  frequently  spoken  of  these 
days  is  the  limitation  that  is  being  placed 
upon  freedom  of  choice  by  our  Federal 
courts,  by  the  administration,  and  by 
the  Congress.  In  writing  his  editorial  for 
the  Thursday,  February  20  Issue  of  the 
Palmetto  Press,  Palmetto,  Fla..  one  of 
Florida's  outstanding  weekly  newspapers. 
Editor  Jim  Gallery  makes  an  excellent 
presentation  on  this  subject.  I  hope  that 
everyone  who  reads  the  Congressional 
Record  will  heed  Mr.  Gallery's  warnings. 
The  editorial,  "Why  Not  Preserve  a  Free 
Society?"  follows: 

Why  Not  Presesvk  A  Free  Societt? 

What  will  It  take  to  convince  the  social 
theorists  and  experimentalists  that  people  are 
different,  always  were,  always  will  be.  and  If 
there's  anything  you  can  count  on.  it's  the 
perversity,  diversity,  adversity,  and  inde- 
finable nature  of  mankind? 

Thing  two  you  can  count  on  Is  that  no 
amount  of  legislation,  encouragement,  edu- 
cation, coercion,  bribery,  or  what  have  you, 
will  effect  a  permanent  transformation  of 
individual  human  beings  Into  one  great  glob 
of  homogenized  humanity. 

Now.  this  la  not  by  way  of  introducing 
either  a  pro  or  con  treatise  concerning  racial 
problems,  although  the  subject  may  fit  into 
the  picture  as  well. 

r>mong  established  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  human  beast  is  that  he  is  a 
gregarlan.  which  la  a  two-bit  way  of  saying 
people  apparently  need  and  seek  out  the 
association,  friendship,  respect,  etc.  of  other 
people. 

So  do  all  of  the  beasts  In  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  what  separates  man  from  beast  Is 
the  fact  tho.t  his  Is  a  selective  process.  He 
does  not  necessarUy  associate  with  other  men 
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Just  because  they  are  men,  but  through  exer- 
cising free  will  options  based  on  a  variety  of 
motives. 

We  do  not  accept  dogmatic  approaches 
designating,  quite  simply,  common  political, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  Interests.  This  is 
not  to  say  these  factors  do  not  play  any  part 
whatsoever  in  the  voluntary  association  of 
people.  Rather,  In  themselves,  separately,  they 
are  only  part  of  the  picture. 

Now.  if  you  mixed  up  100  bankers  and  a 
like  number  of  retail  clerks  In  a  sack  and 
dumped  them  out  on  a  table,  chances  are 
that  In  the  first  30  minutes  or  so,  the  vast 
majority,  maybe  90  per  cent  would  congre- 
gate according  to  profession,  with  a  minority 
mixture  remaining  somewhere  in  between. 
It  does  not  follow  that  if  the  situation  re- 
mained a  permanent  one,  the  proportions 
would  remain  the  same. 

Nor  does  It  necessarily  follow  that  If  you 
legislated  all  bankers,  clerks,  physicians,  con- 
tractors, etc.,  into  Individual  residential  areas 
based  on  professions  that  they  would  Indeed 
form  Ideal  neighborhoods  or,  for  that  matter, 
get  along  famously  with  their  next  door 
neighbors. 

Most,  we  submit,  would  leave  their  res- 
ervations to  team  up  with  a  fishing,  hunting, 
golfing,  or  cultural  buff  with  whom  a  specific 
common  Interest  is  shared,  regardless  of  the 
latter's  economic,  social,  or  political  stand- 
ing or  level. 

Nor  would  this  be  a  constant,  completely 
predictable  relationship,  either,  for  each  of 
us  enjoys  a  variety  of  Interests  which  we 
share  with  a  variety  of  people  who  might 
be  completely  incompatible  In  a  group. 

That  is  to  say.  that  Just  because  we  enjoy 
playing  chess  virlth  Friend  A,  cards  with 
Friends  B  and  C,  and  general  coffee  conver- 
sation with  Prlend  D,  all  or  each  of  whom 
may  come  from  varying  backgrounds,  that 
there  would  be  any  degree  of  camaraderie 
among  the  foursome. 

The  causes  of  human  affinities  are  hardly 
beyond  the  test  tube  stage,  according  to 
leading  psychologists.  In  a  given,  totally 
controlled  situation,  behaviour  patterns  can 
Indeed  be  predicted  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. But  people  don't  live  in  totally  con- 
trolled laboratory  situations,  and  the  deci- 
sions they  make  frequently  confound  logic 
and  the  experts. 

Whatever  else  It  may  be.  democracy  Is  a 
freedom  of  choice  society  In  which  Individ- 
uals fire  permitted,  within  a  growing  set  of 
restrictions,  to  effect  their  own  association 
by  whatever  standards  and  for  whatever 
reasons  they  may   choose. 

Among  major  lessons  that  scream  from 
annals  of  history  Is  the  fact  that  any  at- 
tempt to  force  involuntary  relationships  by 
whatever  means,  and  by  a  variety  of  forms 
of  government.  Is  immediately  and  vigor- 
ously contested,  ultimately  contributing  to 
the  downfall  of  the  particular  regime  and, 
perhaps,  total  disaster  for  the  particular 
society  or  nation. 

We  happened  to  have  been  bom  and  raised 
in  a  northern  industrial  city  of  some  200,- 
000  souls.  Within  that  city,  and  by  exercis- 
ing their  own  option,  separate  and  distinct 
neighborhoods  of  Poles,  Italians,  Oreeks, 
Irish.  Chinese,  and  non-whites  had  become 
established.  Within  each,  of  course,  were 
assorted  economic,  political,  and  social  levels, 
and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  each  was 
enthralled  vrtth  his  own  neighbor  per  se. 

A  percentage  of  second,  third,  and  fourth 
generations  have  managed  to  break  down 
artificial  barriers  erected  by  the  people  them- 
selves, and  move  more  easily  and  readily  into 
the  mainstream  of  Americana  which.  In  that 
city,  was  truly  a  composite  of  all  elements 
Involved.  However,  at  no  time  did  It  then, 
or  now,  approach  an  homogenized  status. 

And,  we  will  submit  that  the  vast  majority, 
upon  moving  to  another  community,  or  act- 
ing In  an  emergency  situation,  would  de- 
liberately seek  out  those  of  similar  origin. 


without  giving  a  thought  to  things  social, 
politic,  economic,  or  racial,  as  such. 

Should  It  be  thus?  Obviously,  assorted 
theorists  and  government  advisors  think  not, 
although  they  are  frequently  not  in  agree- 
ment concerning  the  ultimate  resultant. 
Therefore,  in  recent  years,  we  have  endured 
a  variety  of  laws,  directives,  recommenda- 
tions, and  admitted  "experiments"  that,  on 
the  one  hand  would  further  restrict  or  limit 
the  basic  tenets  upon  which  a  democratic 
society  is  founded;  and,  on  the  other,  run 
absolutely  counter  to  historical  evidence  and 
what  is  positively  known  concerning  the 
aftermentioned  perversity,  diversity,  adver- 
sity, and  Indefinable  nature  of  mankind. 

Peace,  brotherhood,  and  good  will  among 
men?  Certainly,  but  It  must  come  as  a  volun- 
tary. Individual  expression,  else  It  will  fall 
into  the  mountainous  scrap  heap  of  asso- 
ciation by  government  fiat  rejects. 

Just  as  certain  social  experts  have  theo- 
rized that  It  may  take  several  generations  of 
concerted  effort  to  raise  standards  among 
lower  levels  of  society — notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  any  free  and  therefore  dynamic 
society,  there  will  always  be  levels,  high  and 
low  and  in  between,  and  not  always  com- 
prised of  the  same  types  of  people — It  may 
take  a  like  amount  of  time  for  many  of  us  to 
alter  personal  Insights  and  to  act,  volun- 
tarily, upon  Individually  arrived  at  concepts 
of  total  civic  responsibilities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Nixon  and  all  Capitol  Hill 
administrators,  adrisors,  and  legislators,  give 
us  a  breathing  spell.  We  are  not  AIXi  bad  and 
have  made  some  progress  voluntarily  with  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  while  vigorously  pro- 
testing attempts  to  Inflict  unknown  and  un- 
tried social  and  economic  experiments  appar- 
ently based  on  "wouldn't  It  be  nice  .  .  ." 
theories. 

We  make  no  claim  to  this  country's  having 
attained  a  Utopian  status,  are  well  aware  of 
discrepancies,  deficiencies,  and  Inequities, 
most  certainly  those  that  may  tend  to  re- 
strict any  group  or  Individual's  opportunity 
to  exercise  a  true  freedom  of  choice  option, 
be  it  of  social,  economic,  ethnic,  or  other 
origin. 

But,  we  maintain,  the  only  effective  solu- 
tions, carrying  any  degree  of  permanence, 
must  emanate  from  within  the  ranks  of  a 
democratic  society,  and  not  handed  down  via 
arbitrary  legislation,  court  orders,  agency 
directives  and  the  like. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  still  pioneers  of  (and 
coveted  around  the  world  for)  the  concept  of 
individual  freedom  and  its  application  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  This  tradition  has 
produced  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous 
society  in  history;  and  it  Is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  admittedly  minority  groups  of  all 
kinds,  descriptions,  and  objectives  have  ap- 
parently managed  to  exert  influence  beyond 
all  proportion — In  many  cases,  sheer  common 
sense  as  well — upon  governing  bodies,  that 
wotUd  obviously  and  deliberately  Inflict  im- 
warranted  restrictions  upon  the  rights  of  the 
majority. 

This,  then,  is  written  from  what  some 
might  term  a  naive  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon,  his 
new  administration,  the  Congress,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  will  Indeed  pause,  and  take  the 
longer.  In-depth  view  with  regard  to  preser- 
vation of  Individual  freedom  of  choice,  in 
whatever  area  It  may  fall. 

To  do  less  Is  to  forfeit  a  cherished  heritage 
that  has  called  for  the  ultimate  in  mdlvidual 
sacrifice  on  more  than  a  few  occasions  In  our 
200-year  history  on  the  one  hand;  and.  on 
the  other,  to  contribute  to  the  nourishment 
of  Internal,  cancerous  growths  that  will 
Inevitably  lead  to  terminal  stages. 


Office  of  the  Clixk,  U.S.  HotrsE 

OF  Represbntattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  20.  1969. 
The  Honorable,  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  0/  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  5:25  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  February  20.  1969.  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  Message  from  the  President  concern- 
ing Electoral  College  Reforms. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Cleric,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORMS — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-78) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-flve  years  ago. 
Congress  and  the  several  states  adopted 
the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  order  to  cure  cer- 
tain defects — underscored  by  the  election 
of  1800 — in  the  electoral  college  method 
of  choosing  a  President.  Today,  our  presi- 
dential selection  mechanism  once  again 
requires  overhaul  to  repair  defects  spot- 
lighted by  the  circumstances  of  1968. 

The  reforms  that  I  propose  are  basic 
in  need  and  desirability.  They  are 
changes  which  I  believe  should  be  given 
the  earliest  attention  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  not  abandoned  my  personal 
feeling,  stated  In  October  and  November 
1968,  that  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
most  popular  votes  should  become  Presi- 
dent. However,  practicality  demands  rec- 
ognition that  the  electoral  system  is 
deeply  rooted  in  American  history  and 
federalism.  Many  citizens,  especially  in 
our  smaller  states  and  their  legislatures, 
share  the  belief  stated  by  President  John- 
son in  1965  that  "our  present  system  of 
computing  and  awarding  electoral  votes 
by  States  is  an  essential  counterpart  of 
our  Federal  system  and  the  provisions  of 
our  Constitution  which  recognize  and 
maintain  our  nation  as  a  union  of  states." 
I  doubt  very  much  that  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposing  abolition  or 
substantial  modification  of  the  electoral 
vote  system  could  win  the  required  ap- 
proval of  three-quarters  of  our  fifty 
states  by  1972. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
compelling  specific  weaknesses  focused 
in  1968. 1  am  urging  Congress  to  concen- 
trate its  attention  on  formulating  a  sys- 
tem that  can  receive  the  requisite  Con- 
gressional and  State  approval. 

I  realize  that  experts  on  constitutional 
law  do  not  think  alike  on  the  subject 
of  electoral  reform.  Different  plans  for 
reform  have  been  responsibly  advanced 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  distin- 
guished private  groups  and  individuals. 
These  plans  have  my  respect  and  they 
merit  serious  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  the  pro- 
portional plan  of  electoral  reform.  Under 
this  plan  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State 
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would  be  distributed  among  the  candi- 
dates for  President  In  proportion  to  the 
popular  vote  cast.  But  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  details  of  this  plan  or  any  other 
specific  plan.  I  will  support  any  plan  that 
moves  toward  the  following  objectives: 
first,  the  abolition  of  Individual  electors; 
second,  allocation  to  Presidential  candi- 
dates of  the  electoral  vote  of  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  more  closely  approximate 
the  popular  vote  than  does  the  present 
system;  third,  making  a  40%  electoral 
vote  plurality  sufSclent  to  choose  a 
President. 

The  adoption  of  these  reforms  would 
correct  the  principal  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  I  believe  the  events  of  1968 
constitute  the  clearest  proof  that  priority 
must  be  accorded  to  electoral  college 
reform. 

Next.  I  consider  It  necessary  to  make 
specific  provisions  for  the  eventuality 
that  no  presidential  slate  receives  40% 
or  more  of  the  electoral  vote  in  the  regu- 
lar election.  Such  a  situation,  I  believe. 
is  best  met  by  providing  that  a  run-off 
election  between  the  top  two  candidates 
shall  be  held  within  a  specified  time  after 
the  general  election,  victory  going  to 
the  candidate  who  receives  the  largest 
popular  vote. 

We  must  also  resolve  some  other  un- 
certainties: First,  by  specifying  that  if  a 
presidential  candidate  who  has  received 
a  clear  electoral  vote  plurality  dies  before 
the  electoral  votes  are  counted,  the  Vice- 
President-elect  should  be  chosen  Presi- 
dent. Second,  by  providing  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  Vice-President- 
elect, the  President-elect  should,  upon 
taking  office,  be  required  to  follow  the 
procedures  otherwise  provided  In  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Amendment  for  filling  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Vice-President. 
Third,  by  giving  Congress  responsibility, 
should  both  the  President-elect  and  Vice- 
President-elect  die  or  become  unable  to 
serve  during  this  interim,  to  provide  for 
the  selection — by  a  new  election  or  some 
other  means — of  persons  to  serve  as  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President.  And  finally,  we 
must  clarify  the  situation  presented  by 
the  death  of  a  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice-President  prior  to  the  November 
general  election. 

Many  of  these  reforms  are  noncon- 
troversial.  All  are  necessary.  Favorable 
action  by  Congress  will  constitute  a  vital 
step  in  modernizing  our  electoral  process 
and  reaffirming  the  flexible  strength  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  20. 1969. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-79) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

When  I  took  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  public  debt  subject  to 
limit  was  $364.2  billion— only  $800  mil- 


lion below  the  statutory  celling  of  $365 
billion.  Available  projections  indicated 
that  borrowings  needed  to  provide  the 
Government  with  minimum  cash  bal- 
ances essential  for  Its  operations  would 
place  the  debt  subject  to  limit  at  or  above 
the  legal  celling  by  mid-April. 

These  projections  have  now  been  re- 
viewed and  updated  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  revenue  and  expenditure  flows. 
They  continue  to  show  Inadequate  lee- 
way under  the  debt  limit  to  meet  all  an- 
ticipated cash  requirements  through  the 
middle  of  April.  These  facts  permit  me 
only  one  prudent  course  of  action.  I 
must  ask  the  Congress  to  revise  the  debt 
limit  before  mid-April.  The  new  limit 
should  provide  a  reasonable  margin  for 
contingencies. 

President  Johnson  foresaw  the  possible 
need  for  such  action  when  he  stated  In 
hlo  fiscal  year  1970  Budget  that  "It  may 
be  necessary  .  .  .  within  the  next  few 
months  to  raise  the  present  debt  limit." 

Continuing  high  interest  rates  may  add 
several  hundred  million  dollars  to  the 
1969  expenditures  estimated  by  President 
Johnson.  Other  possible  increases  in  out- 
lays. Including  farm  price  support  pay- 
ments and  a  wide  variety  of  past  com- 
mitments In  other  programs — such  as 
highways — may  be  greater  than  was  es- 
timated by  the  outgoing  Administration. 

All  department  and  agency  heads  are 
now  reviewing  their  programs  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  reduce  costs.  But  we 
should  not  let  our  hopes  for  success  in 
this  effort  deter  us  from  the  necessary 
action  on  the  debt  limit.  Such  cost  re- 
ductions can  have  only  a  minor  effect  on 
expenditures  in  the  next  month  or  two. 
and  it  is  In  early  March  and  again  in 
early  April  that  the  Treasury  will  be  faced 
with  the  heaviest  drain  on  its  resources. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Budget  surpluses 
for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  were  to 
prove  somewhat  larger  than  estimated  In 
^he  January  Budget,  the  present  debt 
limit  would  be  Inadequate  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Thus  even  If  an  Immediate  increase 
In  the  debt  limit  could  be  avoided,  an 
increase  cannot  be  postponed  very  far 
Into  the  next  fiscal  year.  My  predecessor 
also  noted  this  fact  when  he  presented 
his  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  apparent  paradox  of  a  need  for  a 
higher  debt  limit  In  years  of  anticipated 
budget  surplus  is  explained  mainly  by  the 
fact  that  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  1970 
surpluses  reflect  substantial  surpluses  In 
Government  trust  funds — projected  at 
S9.4  billion  in  flscal  year  1969  and  $10.3 
billion  in  flscal  year  1970.  These  surpluses 
in  the  triist  funds  provide  cash  to  the 
Treasury,  but  only  through  the  medium 
of  investment  In  special  Treasury  issues. 
The  consequent  increase  in  such  special 
issues  is  subject  to  the  debt  limit,  under 
present  definitions.  Hence,  the  debt  sub- 
ject to  limit  will  rise  even  though  bor- 
rowing from  the  public  will  decline. 

In  addition,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
seasonal  pattern  in  Treasury  receipts. 
Net  cash  requirements  prior  to  the  mid- 
April  tax  date  are  regularly  very  substan- 
tial, while  after  that  date  the  Treasury 
will  be  repaying  a  large  amount  of  debt 
on  a  net  basis. 

While  a  small,  temporary  Increase  In 
the  debt  limit  might  prevent  the  imdue 


restrlctlveness  of  the  present  limit  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead,  I  urge  that 
we  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  future, 
and  at  least  through  flscal  year  1970. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  now 
enact  a  debt  limit  which  will  serve  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  both  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  doing  so,  I  also  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
define the  debt  subject  to  limit  to  bring 
it  Into  accord  with  the  new  unified  Budg- 
et concept  developed  by  a  distinguished 
Commission  that  was  headed  by  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  in- 
cluded leaders  from  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, officials  of  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration, and  distinguished  private  citi- 
zens. The  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission largely  have  been  adopted  in  the 
last  two  Budget  presentations  and  In  the 
new  form  of  Congressional  budget  score- 
keeping.  These  have  been  major  forward 
steps  toward  better  public  understand- 
ing of  the  budget.  The  concept  of  the 
debt  limit  should  also  be  redefined  as 
suggested  in  the  Commission's  report. 

Under  the  unified  Budget  concept,  at- 
tention is  focused  on  the  total  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  trust  funds.  The  stir- 
plus  or  deficit  thus  refiects  the  net  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  transactions 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
public,  and  the  net  debt  transactions  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  public 
are  thus  the  relevant  basis  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  Federal  borrowing 
requirements.  To  conform  fully  with  this 
Budget  presentation,  only  those  Federal 
obligations  which  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lic— all  debt  except  that  held  by  Fed- 
erally-owned agencies  and  by  the  trust 
funds — should  be  subject  to  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt.  Debt  of  Fed- 
erally-owned agencies  held  by  the  public 
would  be  included  as  well  as  direct  Treas- 
ury debt. 

This  change  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  trust  funds.  This  Ad- 
ministration recognizes,  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Budget  Concepts  emphasized,  the 
firm  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  proper,  separate  accounting  for 
the  trust  funds.  This  can  and  will  be  done 
without  Including  obligations  held  by  the 
trust  funds  in  the  total  debt  subject  to 
the  debt  limit. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  new  debt  limit  defined  to  ac- 
cord with  the  unified  Budget  concept.  On 
this  basis,  a  limit  of  $300  billion  should 
be  adequate  to  permit  efficient  and  re- 
sponsible handling  of  the  Government's 
financing  for  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
compares  with  an  outstanding  debt  on 
the  unified  Budget  concept  of  $293.7  bil- 
lion on  January  21. 1969. 

On  the  present  public  debt  limit  con- 
cept, the  debt  outstanding  on  January 
21.  1969  was  $364.2  billion  as  compared 
with  the  current  debt  limit  of  $365  bil- 
lion. An  Increase  In  that  limit  to  approxi- 
mately $382  billion  would  correspond  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  the  $300  billion 
limit  I  am  proposing  on  the  unified  budg- 
et basis. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  24. 1969. 
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(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  recommended  that  Con- 
gress increase  the  public  debt  limit  by 
$17  billion  to  a  level  of  $382  billion,  as 
computed  under  the  existing  concept  of 
debt  subject  to  statutory  limit. 

Back  on  October  10,  1967,  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  confasion  here  In  Congress 
and  among  the  public,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  suggested  a  series 
of  changes  in  Federal  budget  compila- 
tion and  terminology.  Former  President 
Johnson  endorsed  that  Commission's 
recommendations  and  for  the  fiscal  years 
of  1969  and  1970,  the  Federal  budget  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  as  a  single 
dociunent  known  as  the  unified  budget. 
~  Most  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Budget 
Concepts  have  been  Implemented  and 
when  budget  items  are  discussed  every- 
one talks  the  same  language.  One  very 
lmi>ortant  recommendation  contained  in 
the  Commission's  report  has  not  been 
implemented  to  date  and  that  Is  the 
reporting  of  the  Federal  debt  which  is 
subject  to  statutory  limitation. 

When  the  Commission  reported  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1967,  it  recommended  that  the 
public  debt  subject  to  statutory  limit  in- 
clude only  the  debt  held  by  the  public  and 
thereby  exclude  the  debt  securities  held 
by  Federal  agencies  and  Federal  trust 
fimds. 

The  Commission  had  the  following  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  debt  concept: 

The  CJommlsslon  recommends,  in  the  pres- 
entation of  figures  on  Federal  borrowing,  a 
debt  concept  that  Is  consistent  with  the  defi- 
nitions of  budget  receipts  and  expenditures 
spelled  out  elsewhere  In  the  Report  Basically, 
added  to  the  present  concept  of  public  debt 
would  be  securities  Issued  by  those  Federal 
agencies  whose  receipts  and  expenditures  are 
part  of  the  recommended  new  budget — pro- 
ducing a  concept  of  "gross  debt  outstanding." 
Prom  this  total  Treasury  and  agency  secu- 
rities held  by  those  same  Federal  agencies  and 
by  Federal  trust  funds  would  be  deducted. 
The  new  net  concept  may  be  referred  to  as 
"Federal  securities  held  by  the  public,"  with 
changes  referred  to  as  "net  Federal  borrowing 
from  the  public."  Figures  on  both  these  new 
concepts  should  appear  In  the  budget  sum- 
mary. 

In  his  debt  message  today  President 
Nixon  has  recommended  that  Congress 
adopt  as  a  measure  of  the  debt  subject 
to  statutory  limit,  the  recommendations 
made  thereon  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts.  In  other 
words,  he  is  recommending  that  the  pres- 
ent debt  limit  on  debt  held  by  the  public 
be  increased  from  $293.7  to  $300  billion. 
and  that  hereafter  the  statutory  debt 
limit  apply  only  to  Federal  securities  held 
by  the  public. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Budget  Bureau  would 
continue  to  report  the  gross  debt,  which 
Is  the  combined  debt  held  by  the  public 
and  Federal  agency  funds  such  as  the 
OASDI  trust  fund.  Thus,  there  would  be 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration or  Congress  to  disavow  the  debt 
obligations  held  by  Federal  agencies.  It 


would  simply  mean  that  the  concept  of 
a  unified  budget  would  be  more  fully  Im- 
plemented. Simply  put,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
change  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  def- 
inition which  should  be  enacted  if  we  are 
to  operate  completely  under  the  unified 
budget  recommended  by  President  John- 
son's Budget  Commission. 


MANY  MEMBERS  FAVOR  A  MORE  AC- 
TIVE PROGRAM  IN  POPULATION 
AND  FAMILY  PLANNING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bush)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  more  active  program  in  population  and 
family  planning.  Today,  along  with  14  of 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Joint  Committee  on  Popu- 
lation and  Family  Planning  that  will  seek 
to  focus  national  attention  on  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  need  for  family  plan- 
ning. In  the  Senate  tomorrow  Senator 
Tydincs  will  introduce  a  similar  bill. 

We  need  to  make  population  and  fam- 
ily planning  household  words.  We  need 
to  take  the  sensationalism  out  of  this 
topic  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  used  by 
militants  who  have  no  real  knowledge 
of  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  program 
but,  rather  are  using  it  as  a  political 
steppingstone.  If  family  planning  is  any- 
thing, it  is  a  public  health  matter.  Birth 
control,  often  misunderstood,  is  an  an- 
swer to  our  increasingly  important  him- 
ger  problem. 

With  the  pill  and  other  devices,  we 
have  made  great  strides  in  this  field.  But 
even  with  all  the  Government  programs 
in  the  field,  all  of  which  to  my  knowl- 
edge are  voluntary,  I  get  the  feeling  we 
are  still  tiptoeing  cautiously  around  the 
edge  of  the  problem. 

We  are  all  too  aware  of  the  existence 
of  hunger  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  I  a  time  when  we. 
as  a  Nation,  are  concentrating  on  the 
immediate  hunger,  we  should  also  be 
looking  at  the  long-term  problem.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  may 
total  between  280  and  360  million  by  year 
2000.  A  gain  of  80  to  160  million  in  33 
years.  A  thorough  investigation  into 
birth  control  and  a  collection  of  data 
which  would  give  the  Congress  the  cri- 
teria to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  its 
programs  must  come  swiftly  to  stave  off 
the  number  of  future  mouths  which  will 
feed  on  an  ever-decreasing  proportion  of 
food. 

For  several  years  now  Senator 
Qruening's  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  of  the  Senate  (jovernment 
Operations  Committee  has  held  ex- 
tremely beneficial  hearings  that  have 
done  so  much  to  increase  the  public 
awareness  of  the  population  explosion 
abroad.  The  word  that  he  began  should 
be  continued  and  the  scope  of  the  in- 
vestigation should  be  enlarged  to  include 
the  United  States. 


I  can  think  of  no  better  vehicle  by 
which  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
than  by  the  establishment  of  this  Select 
Joint  Committee.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  is  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  into  the 
problems  of  papulation  growth  and  the 
need  for  family  planning  In  the  United 
States  and  the  world  in  order  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  a  comprehensive  basis 
for  future  scrutiny  in  this  field.  The 
committee  should  report  to  the  Congress 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  reconunendations  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. 

The  committee  will  be  composed  of  10 
members — five  from  each  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress — with  no  more  than 
three  from  each  body  coming  from  the 
same  party.  Membership  to  the  commit- 
tee would  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

We  need  an  emphasis  on  this  critical 
problem.  And  we  need  to  have  data  that 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  at  the  least 
determine  if  the  funds  we  have  spent 
have  been  spent  wisely.  I  have  a  rather 
uneasy  feeling  that  they  have  not  been 
getting  optimum  results. 

In  my  opinion  we  need  a  massive  pro- 
gram in  the  Congress  with  hearings  to 
emphasize  the  problem,  and  earmarked 
appropriations  to  do  something  about  it. 
We  need  massive  cooperation  from  the 
White  House  like  we  have  never  had  be- 
fore and  we  need  a  determination  by 
the  executive  branch  that  these  funds 
will  be  spent  as  earmarked.  I  am  ex- 
tremely encouraged  by  the  recent  direc- 
tive of  President  Nixon  in  which  he  asked 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  order  to  come  up  with 
recommendations  concerning  population 
grcjwth  and  family  planning. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  proposal  will 
be  the  absolute  answer  to  the  problems 
of  increased  population,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  anywhere  else.  But  I 
earnestly  hope  that  they  will  receive  the 
attention  of  a  nation  which  is  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am  about  the  spread  of  pov- 
erty, hunger,  disease,  and  human  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank   the  gentleman  for  yieldins. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  on  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  personally 
have  felt  an  increasing  concern  over  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  the  life  that  we 
are  going  to  offer  future  generations  if 
we  continue  to  expand  in  numbers.  The 
availability  of  space  for  growing  pur- 
poses, for  brooks,  trees,  and  shrubberj'.  is 
rapidly  disappearins;  under  the  cioinch  of 
our  increasing  population. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  done  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Nation  a  service  through  his 
presentation  today. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia. 
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The  statistics  and  figures  on  this  mat- 
ter are  available,  and  are  simply  amaz- 
ing. In  Latin  America  the  population  of 
every  country  will  double  in  23  years,  and 
some  of  them  sooner  than  that.  The  pop- 
ulation in  India  will  be  1  billion  people 
by  the  year  2000.  Voluntary  family  plan- 
ning  in  conjunction  with  new  methods  of 
agriculture  represent  the  answers  to 
these  problems. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  the  kind  remarks  he 
has  made  about  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  revest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  McPall  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoLiOER. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  , 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Hag  an  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Olssn. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Minshall  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Arends)  .  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Jackson. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  letter  and 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Heckier  of  West  Virginia  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blackburn)  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extrsuieous  matter 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Record  : ) 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  QunxEw  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  GuBE. 

Mr.  Wymaw  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScoTT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  Ave  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mdcva)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Mahon,  and  to  Include  charts  and 
tables. 

Mr.  SxucKiY  In  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  February  25.  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

530.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advisory  CoimcU  on  Education  Profeaalona 
Development,  transmitting  the  198S-69  an- 
nvial  report  of  the  Council,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  503  of  Public  Law  90- 
35;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  analysis  of  estimated  and  actual  coeto 
of  certain  major  research  facilities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

532.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Ho\ise  of 
naprmcntntirrn.  transmitting  a  detailed 
tta ttinit"t  of  House  of  Representatives  dis- 
bursements for  the  period  July  1  to  December 
31.  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 105  of  Public  Law  454  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

533.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  concluded  with 
respect  to  docket  No.  66.  The  Peoria  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  et  al..  Petitioners,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  an  order  sub- 
stituting finding  of  fact,  vacating  final  award 
of  August  4.  1965.  and  final  award,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  80  Stat.  1056  (26  U.S.C. 
70t);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
transmitting  an  Interim  report  of  the  Com- 
mission recommending  enactment  of  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rvde  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia) : 


H.R.  7426.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  in 
good  faith  by  State  and  local  authorities  of 
freedom-of-cholce  systems  for  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  to  the  CXxnmlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  7426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
use  In  good  faith  by  State  and  local  authori- 
ties of  freedom-of-cholce  systems  for  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  7427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  7429.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences  to 
vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purptoses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  7430.    A   bin   providing   an   exception 
to  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of    1968;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY:  , 

H.R.  7431.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold   mining   Industry   and   to   Increase   the 
domestic  production  of  gold;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
HJl.  7432.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  tax  exemption 
to    organizations    which    endorse    political 
candidates,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  7433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H.R.  7434.   A  bill   making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  Office  of  Education  to 
carry  out  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  7435.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  7436.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured.  Is  missing  In 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  7437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's entitlement  to  retirement  benefits 
under  the  act  or  the  Social  Security  Act  while 
he  or  she  Is  entitled  to  dependent's  or  sur- 
vivor's benefits  under  the  other  such  act 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any  Increases  in 
his  or  her  benefits  under  the  1937  act  which 
would  otherwise  result  under  the  so-called 
social  security  minimum  guaranty  provision; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7438.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  additional  grounds  for  waiver  of  the 
2-year  foreign  residence  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  certain  exchange  aliens,  and.  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7439.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  7440.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HJl.  7441.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc.,  for  the  prosecution  of  vet- 
erans' claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  divorced 
wife  may  qualify  for  benefits  on  her  former 
husband's  wage  record,  even  In  the  absence 
of  continuing  support  (or  any  right  to  such 
support)  from  him.  If  she  received  a  substan- 
tial property  settlement  upon  their  divorce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  7443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  lib- 
eralized child-care  deduction  as  a  trade  or 
business  expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  7444.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Naval  Stores 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.R.  7445.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out   the   purposes   of  the  Appalachian   Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
and  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  7446.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  structure 
and  amendment  of  the  code;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
HJl.  7447.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  7448.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the  Capi- 
tol: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7449.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cem- 
eteries of  the  United  States  In  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  confiict  are  or  may  be  burled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  •/450.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7451.  A  bin  to  liberalize  certain  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  payment  of  benefits 
to  widows  aged  60  or  more  of  veterans  under 
title  38.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7452.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  nursing  home  care 
may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  7453.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  7464.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  speclaUy 
equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  to  extend  benefits  under  such  chapter 
to  certain  persons  on  active  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  70  years  Of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 


of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7456.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  certain 
widows  of  veterans  of  periods  of  war  and  cer- 
tain children  of  such  veterans  who  are  de- 
ceased eligible  for  care  In  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7457.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  ol  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up 
to  $100  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
for  the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7458.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
direct  admission  to  community  nursing 
homes  of  those  veterans  needing  such  care 
for  a  service-connected  condition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7459.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  paraplegia 
rehabilitation  allowance  of  $100  per  month 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  or 
the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  7460.  A  bill  to  provide  special  en- 
couragement to  veterans  to  pursue  a  public 
service  career  In  deprived  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7461.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  base  on 
which  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation for  widows  Is  computed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  7462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  widows  with  one  or  more 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AIT  &  Irs 

H.R.  7463.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  Viet- 
nam conflict  veterans;  to  the  Committee  op 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  7464.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increased  disability 
compensation  rates;  to  liberalize  Income 
limitations;  to  exclude  certain  payments  in 
the  computation  of  income  for  determining 
eligibility  for  pension;  to  Increase  amount  of 
spouse's  Income  which  may  be  excluded;  to 
restore  entitlement  to  benefits  on  termina- 
tion of  a  widow's  remarriage;  to  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  outpatient  medical  serv- 
ices to  World  War  I  veterans;  to  relieve  cer- 
tain persons  from  filing  the  annual  income 
questionnaire;  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  7465.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  organization,  operation,  and 
management  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  to  recommend  changes 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  and  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  7466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  program  of  child-welfare 
services;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  7467.   A   bUl   to   extend  from  2   to   5 
years  the  period  of  salary  protection  and  pay 
saving  for  postal  field  service  and  classified 
employees  who  are  reduced  In  salary  standing 
or  grade,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  7468.   A   blU   to    amend   section   837, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain acts  Involving  the  use  of  incendiary  de- 
vices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  7469.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 


to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  7470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  In  the  adoption 
of  advanced  time  In  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7471.  A  bin  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,      Mr.      Donohtje,      Mr. 
Jacobs.    Mr.    Pike,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) : 
H.R.  7472.  A  bill  to  create  a  Postal  Service 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  7473.  A  bill   to  Increase  educational 
opportunities    throughout    the    Nation    by 
providing  grants  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  supple- 
mental educational  centers,   and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  7474.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by 
trained  persons  In  specially  equipped  ambu- 
lances; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7475.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
tra.de  in  Iron  and  steel  inlll  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  7476.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  certain 
service  of  females  sworn  In  as  members  of 
telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7477.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7478.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  7479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MlUtary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  defer  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firemen  from  training 
and  service  under  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  7480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  post- 
al  service,   and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  7481.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,    and   for    other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MoCJLURE: 
H.R.  7482.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7483.  A  bUl  to  expedite  the  interstate 
planning  and  coordination  of  a  continuous 
Lewis  and  Clark  TraU  Highway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McEOraiAUjY: 
H.R.  7484.  A  bin  to  fmiend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (committee  on  the  Judldazy. 
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By  Mr.  McmLLAN   (for  blmaelf  and 
Mr   Grmra) : 
HJl.  7486.  A  WU  to  extend  public  bealtb 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking 
and  for  otber  purpoaee;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interttate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ut.  UATSUNAOA: 
HJl.  7486.  A  WU  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Oovernment  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional   rlghU    and    to    prevent   unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7487.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  program  of  child-welfare 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  "TT.TjgR  of  Calif oml«: 
HJl.  7488.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3S5  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate   epilepsy  as  an   affliction   pro- 
hibiting employment  of  aliens  on  board  ves- 
sels arriving  In   the  United  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOUiS: 
HJl.  7489.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment  of-  certain   Indebtedness   Incurred   by 
corporaMene  In  acquiring  stock  of  other  cor- 
porations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  7490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  limited  re- 
tall  dealers  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  sell  dis- 
tilled spirits;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
'H.R.  7491.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  lUblllty  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  7492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  (600  to 
ta.OOO  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
bllndneas);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  7493.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  State*  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7494.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7495.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  SerV  te. 

H.R.  7496.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  7498.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  certain  pen- 
sion payable  under  chapter  15,  and  for  other 
purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefits  payments  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  a  pension  under 


that  title;    to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  lifr.  PERKINS  (for  hlmMlf  and  Mr. 
SruBBLxnxu)) : 
HJl.  7501.  A    bin    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOELL: 
H.R.  7502.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional health,  education,  and  labor  program 
to  provide  open  support  for  private  nongov- 
ernmental acUvltles  In  the  fields  of  health, 
education,    and    labor,    and    other    welfare 
fields;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  7503.  A  bin  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  States 
and  certain  cities  and  urban  counties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Idz.  POLLOCK: 
HJl.  7504.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  a  foreign-registered  ferry 
vessel  between  ports  of  Alaska  and  between 
ports  in  Alaska  and  ports  In  the  SUte  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  BCerchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andxsson   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Biestex, 
Mr.  Cabtcb,  Mr.  Colliix,  Mr.   Dra- 
wiMSKi,  Mr.  EauNBOBN,  Mr.  PisHia. 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hosmix.  Mr.  Mize, 
Mr.  PiSNix,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mrs.  Rxm 
of      lUlnols,      Mr.      Sanokan.      Mr. 
ScHwxMcix,  Mr.  Sebxlius,  Mr.  Sntxs, 
and  Mr.  Utt)  : 
HJl.  7505.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2312  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  per- 
son enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle  to  Inspect  the  serial  nxnnber  of  Its 
body  and  motor  If  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anokxson   of   Illinois.   Mr.   Biestxb, 
Blr.  Cabtxb.  Mr.  COLurx,  Mr.  Pishex, 
Mr.  Hastincs.  BCr.  Hosmxx,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloxt.  Mr  Mizx.  Mr.  Pixnte.  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, Mrs.  Reid  of  HUnols,  Mr.  Sand- 
man. Mr.  ScHWENCXL,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.  SUCES,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia 
and  Mr.  Utt)  : 
H.R.  7506.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Investi- 
gative detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  Involvement  In.  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal   crimes:    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andexson   of    Illinois.    Mr.    Bixstex, 
Mr.   Caxtex,  Mr.  Pishex.   Mr.   Hast- 
ings, Mr.  HosMXX.  Mr.  Mbee.  Mr.  PiR- 
Nix.  Mr.  SxBXLnrs,  Mr.  Schwzmckl, 
Mr.  SncES.  and  Mi.  Utt)  : 
HJl.  7507.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  Judge 
or  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  appointed  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  shall  retire 
from  regular  active  service  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  7508.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18,  UiUted 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJl.  7509.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  or  other  articles  Intended  for 
use  by  children  which  present  any  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  7510.    A   bUl    to   extend    the   Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  testa  and  devices;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  7511    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction  In   the   annuities   of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and 
permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  des- 


ignate a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7512.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  an- 
nuities under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
HJl.  7513.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indians.  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  Indian  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7514.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Indian  corporate  entitles  for  the 
economic  development  of  Indian  tribes  and 
other  organizations  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7515.  A  bill  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to 
have  greater  management  over  their  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7516.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  recent  Increases  In  fees  for  grazing  of 
livestock  on  public  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  7517.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  provide  cost-of-ltvlng  adjustments 
In  cash  relief  payments  to  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Oovernment. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  7518.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  health  insurance;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.R.  7519.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Asrrlculture. 

H.R.  7520.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the 
Shoshone  extensions  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  7521.  A  bUl  to  reauthorize  the  River- 
ton  extension  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  Include  therein  the  entire  River- 
ton  Federal  reclamation  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7522.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  7523.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  provide  for 
the  regvilatlon  of  trading  stamp  companies, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  479.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  In  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr     BUSH     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Schneebeli.   Mr.  Montoomext.  Mr. 

SCHEUER.    Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.    Esch, 

Mr.     Pntx,     Mr.     McClosket,     Mr. 

MncvA,  Mr.  Andexson  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

CoucHLTN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 

Mr.  Edwaxds  of  California,  Mr.  Rxm 

of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Btjchanan): 

H.J.  Res.  480.    Joint   resolution   creating   a 

Select  Joint  Committee  on  Population  and 

FamUy    Planning;    to    the    Committee    on 

Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WATTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Perkins)  : 

H.  Res.  275.  Resolution  relating  to  the  per 

annum  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  the 

Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

23.  By  Mr.  BRASCO:  Concurrent  resolution 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  memorializing 
Congress  to  act  expeditiously  on  proposed 
legislation  to  transfer  title  to  the  property 
known  as  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  In 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  to  the  city  of  New 
York  for  redevelopment  as  an  Industrial  park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

24.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
relative  to  restrictions  on  payments  made  by 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

25.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  completion  of 
the  Dixie  project  In  Nevada  and  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

26.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  Tahoe 
regional  planning  compact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

27.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  relative 
to  meat  imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  7524.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelalda 
O.  Tutaan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnols: 

HJl.  7525.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Saladlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7526.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonio Saladlno  and  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJl.  7527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PUlppo  Dl 
Leonardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  7528.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Lombardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

HJl.  7529.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Uzette 
Bhak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7530.  A   blU   for   the   relief  of  Fredl 
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Robert  Drelllch;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  7531.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Edlta 
Agbayanl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7532.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Scotto  De  Marco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7533.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Natlvldad 
Mlravlte  Paralso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Zlngapan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM:  \ 

H.R.  7535.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wlnsion 
Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  7536.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Augusto 
Buonapane;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  7537.  A    bUl    for   the    relief    of   Pirjo 

Lalne;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7538.  A    bUl    for    the   relief   of   Faro 

Purpura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 

H.R.  7539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 

Rojas-Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  7540.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Esther   Sevllla   de   Soto   and   her   children, 
Manuel    Rlcardo   Sevllla    and    SUvla   Esther 
SevUla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7541.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WUliam 
H.  Tripp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  7542.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Urbach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  7543.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Eugenia 
La  Grutta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN: 
H.R.  7544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bak  Hon 
Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  7545.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ma].  War- 
ren D.  Volmer,  USAP;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  7546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Pemlce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.KARTH: 
H.B.  7547.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Gerhard  Ackermann;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 

HJl.  7548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

Edouard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7549.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Renauld 

Florlval;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7550.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  JuUan 

Castano  Garcia;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  7551.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maurlsio 

Millan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7552.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Simon 

Rodas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  7553.  A  bHl  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Thompson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  7554.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Tlmotljevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

ByMr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.  7555.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
Gregory  Grammatopoulos:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7556.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Manuel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
HR.  7557.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Diego 
Zanfel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MIZE: 
HJl.  7558.    A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Van 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
HJl.  7559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leo- 
nardo Spatero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  PATTEN: 
HR.  7560.   A   bUl   for   the   relief  of   Olive 
Ermlnla  Bancroft;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  7561.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Verdlcchio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  7562.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
Orecchla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  7563.   A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of  Mrs. 
Ivanka  Miclc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.7564.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Patrick 
J.  Gilligan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7565.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  David  D. 
Melegrlto  and  his  wife,  Elma  S.  Melegrlto;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  7566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tse  Chi 
Fong,  also  known  as  Chez  Chu  Fong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  7567.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Bert  N. 
Adams  and  Emma  Adams;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETrnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

62.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Lawndale.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  assistance  in  abating  pollution  from 
offshore  oil  well  leakage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

63.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  Francis  Vin- 
cent Rogers,  Pecos,  Tex.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  MEDICAL- 
HEALTH  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL    1969 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  lussotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  published  annually  since 
1952  a  detailed  report  how  Federal 
moneys  are  used  for  medical-health  ac- 


tivities. The  following  table  demonstrates 
the  substantial  growth  in  Federal  ap- 
propriations in  the  medical-health  field: 

Fiscal  year : 

1953-64 $1,775,882,197 

1965-56 2,268,800,000 

1957-58    2,641,483,606 

1959-60 3.161,161,325 

1961-62 4,437,746,072 

1963-64 6,508,951,287 

1966-66 6,681,372,121 

1967-68 16,507,885,089 

1969 16.771,182,095 

In  addition  to  the  $16,771,182,095  ap- 
propriation in  fiscal  1969,  the  Federal 
CSovernment  will  make  payments  of  $9,- 


388,897,000  to  individuals  because  of  dis- 
ability through  programs  in  which  it  par- 
ticipates. This  makes  a  total  of  over  $26 
billion  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
contributes  to  medical-health  activities 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  objective  report  has  been  and  is 
available  for  Members  of  Congress  upon 
request.  It  serves  as  a  valuable  reference 
tool  in  locating  various  Federal  health 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  "Federal  Medical-Health 
Appropriations"  into  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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February  2J^,  1969 


Fkdbai.  Mb»icai.-H«ai,th  Aw^opmations  ros  rtscu.  1989   (Jult  1.  1»«8  to  Juw*  30.  1M8) 
COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  1969  AND  1961  MEDICAL-HEALTH  BUDCaS  OF  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS,  AGENCIES,  AND  COMMISSIONS 


FtacaM96S 


n*eail96l 


D«panm«nt  ol  HHlth,  EdacatlM.  Md  Wflfara $11 

0«p«rtiiiM(  of  OaftnM j 

Vttonm'  Administratiofl .............       1 

Dapartimnt  ol  the  Intarior .,^«.«...... 

Department  o(  Stat* ...• 

Fadaral  amploysas  haaltk  inaanan.. 

Dapartinanl  ol  A|ricuttura 

OMmo*  Economic  Opportunity 

DaoartiMnt  o(  Com  more* 

Nateoai  Aarooauttca  and  Spaw  AWalHiaWH. 

OatWltiiwI  ol  TrinsportatHM 

Atomic  Em(»  Commission 


636, 405,460 

744,026,000 

S42,962.000 

315,604.000 

242.712.744 

242.220.000 

113,793.000 

175.200.000 

125,026.100 

114.200.000 

97,610,000 

92,495.000 

17.034,000 


110. 990. 

1.646. 

1.479. 

307. 

261 

233, 

IM, 

lOt. 

105. 

109. 

52. 

90. 

U. 


271. 890 
069,000 
342.000 
940.000 
999.545 
647,500 
173.000 
500.000 
166.500 
900,000 
644.631 
tOI.OOO 
577,000 


Fiaeall969 


Fiactll96a 


PMcaCorps ^-. ---  'IffiJ?? 

District  of  Columbia e'jw'nnn 

Canal  Zona  Govommai*. i  7n2'nnn 

Dapartmant  ol  Juitica ?  ciacnn 

PWt  Oftica  Dapartmant f"  mnSS 

Fadaral  Trad*  Coinmission uannn 

Civil  Servica  Commtaion ^■irlS 

Attandlni  physician  ol  Conirata..^ A- {Sk 

Satactiva  Sarvlca  Ad.lsory  CommltlM „.VL^ 

Natlooal  Sclanea  f  ouodaUon """'">*'" 

Tom 16.771. 182. 095 


$14,225,000 

8. 324. 582 

7.350.000 

3.830.000 

2.335.600 

916,860 

676,900 

145,100 

49.000 

43,810,000 

15,507,885.098 


February  2Uy  1969 


oarumtrnm  ow  hmaltm,  bdvcation,  air> 

WXLFAKS* 

(This    year:     •11.830.4OS.4OO;     last    ywr: 
•10.890.371.880.) 

Social  Security  Health  Iiuurance  Program: 
•6.396.474.000. 

Laatyear:  •a.381.149.000. 
Public  Law  89-97.  the  Social  Security 
AnMndmMita  of  1965.  eetablUhed  a  health 
lna«irano»- program  for  the  aged,  coiulxtlng 
of  a  hospital  Ixuurance  plan  and  a  voltintary 
medical  Inauranoa  plan. 

The  hoeplt«a  insurance  plan  alTorda  basic 
protection  to  persons  age  65  and  over  against 
the  coats  of  InpaUent  hospital  services,  post- 
hoapltal  home  health  services,  and  post- 
hospital  extended-care  services.  Bills  for 
services  rendered  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  are  submitted  by  hospitals, 
extended-care  facilities,  and  home  health 
agencies.  In  most  instances,  these  bills  are 
processed  by  the  Blue  Croas  Association  and 
private  Insurance  companies  acting  as  Inter- 
mediaries for  the  Social  Secxirlty  Admlnls- 
traUon.  The  Individual  beneficiary  records  of 
utilization  of  hospital  services  are  maintained 
In  the  central  ofBce  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Payments  under  the  hospital 
instirance  plan  axe  made  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Ptind  which  U 
financed  by  tax  contributions  collected  from 
employees,  employers,  and  the  self-employed. 
The  scheduled  combined  rate  of  contribu- 
tions from  each  employer  and  employee  In 
calendar  year  1969  Is  0  6  percent  applied  to  a 
maximum  of  $7,800  In  earnings.  For  those 
aged  who  are  not  Insured  xmder  Social  Secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement,  but  who  are  en- 
titled to  hospital  Instirance  benefits,  the  cost 
of  hospital  Insurance  payments  Is  borne  by 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  Benefit 
paymenu  under  the  hospital  Insxirance  plan 
in  fiscal  year  1969  are  estimated  to  be 
•4.445.000.000 

Almost  all  persons  age  86  and  over  are 
eligible  to  enroll  In  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  plan.  The  plan  covers  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  physician  services  and 
other  medical  services  after  the  beneficiary 
meets  an  annual  •60  deductible.  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  It  Is  expected  that  approximately 
18.8  million  persons  will  be  covered  under 
part  B.  Enrol  lees  In  the  plan  pay  a  monthly 
premium  of  »4  and  the  aggregate  of  these 
premiums  Is  matched  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  by  appropriations  from  the  general 


•The  1969  appropriation  for  DHEW  does 
not  reflect  the  organizational  changes  In 
April.  1968  However,  this  report  shows  the 
accounts  within  the  new  administrations,  but 
they  must  be  considered  simply  estimates 
and  do  not  reflect  the  many  minor  organi- 
zational transfers  that  have  taken  place.  Most 
of  the  transfers  have  occurred  among  pro- 
grams that  make  up  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  and  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Services  Administration.  The  new  organiza- 
tional relationships  do  not  change  the  dollar 
amotints  for  the  total  health  appropriations 
for  the  Department. 


fund.  Bills  for  servlcea  under  the  medical 
Insurance  plan  are  submitted  by  either  the 
provider  of  service  or  the  beneficiary  to  Blue 
Shield  associations  and  Insurance  companies 
who  have  been  designated  to  act  as  Inter- 
mediaries for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  specific  geographical  areas  Benefit 
paymento  under  the  medical  Insurance  plan 
in  fiscal  year  1969  are  estimated  to  be 
J  1.669 .000 .000. 

Administrative  costs  for  fiscal  year  1969 
(Including  those  of  the  Department  of  HEW 
and  the  Treasury)  are  estimated  to  be 
•281.474.000. 

Public  Health  Service:  •2,842392,800. 
Last  year:  92.913.499.000. 
The  1969  appropriation  structxire  reflects 
the  changes  made  as  a  result  of  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  In 
April.  1968.  In  order  to  provide  comparability, 
the  1968  amounts  have  been  shown  on  the 
new  basis  also. 

National  InsUtutea  of  Health:  •1396.903.- 
600. 

Last  year:  •!. 507 .696.000. 
National  Cancer  Institute:  •186,149300. 
Last  year:  tlBS.ase.OOO. 
About  52%  of  this  i^proprlaUon  U  ear- 
marked for  grants  to  nonfederal  Individual 
Investigators  and  private  Institutions  for  re- 
search and  training.  Approximately  29%  will 
be  used  to  support  contracts  with  pharma- 
ceutical and  chemical  concerns,  universi- 
ties, and  other  nonprofit  organizations  In 
research  on  the  treatment  and  prevention  ai 
cancer.  The  balance  Is  for  direct  research  op- 
erations. Including  salaries,  supplies,  and 
this  Institute's  share  In  the  coat  of  operating 
NIH  Clinical  Center  of  Betheada  and  related 
auxiliary  services. 

Health  Manpower  Education  &  Utilization: 
•172.086.000. 

Last  year:  •155.242.396. 
Of  this  appropriation  •93.446.000  U  for 
Institutional  support  through  grant  pro- 
grams directed  toward  enhancing  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  students  entering  the 
health  professions,  resulting  ultimately  In 
better  health  service  to  the  nation.  Schools 
use  these  funds  to  support  and  enlarge  fac- 
ulty staffs,  expand  library  holdings,  modify 
existing  and  add  new  currlculums.  modernize 
teaching  laboratories,  and  purchase  educa- 
tional aids  and  equipment-  •62.249.000  Is  for 
student  assistance  which  Is  of  two  kinds: 
( 1 )  graduate  and  specialized  training  In  den- 
tal health,  nursing,  public  health  and  the 
allied  health  professions:  and  (2)  ixnder- 
graduate  training  for  students  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing  and  other  health  related 
profesalons.  The  remaining  funds  are  for  re- 
search grants  In  the  areas  of  physician  meth- 
ods and  techniques,  continuing  physician 
education,  effective  use  of  health  manpower, 
and  nursing  care;  for  research  training  In 
nursing  specialties  and  for  direct  operations 
to  evaluate  current  programs,  study  and 
demonstrate  new  programs,  and  provide  a 
national  focus  for  health  manpower  acUvl- 
tlea. 

National  Heart  Institute:  •166,927300. 

Last  year:  •167,954.000. 

Oranta  to  nan-fedaral  IndlvfaliiAl  lnT«Btl- 


gators  and  public  and  private  Institution* 
for  research  and  training  take  about  77%  of 
the  appropriation.  The  balance  Is  for  direct 
research  operations,  including  salaries,  sup- 
plies, and  this  Institute's  share  in  the  cost  of 
operating  the  NIH  Clinical  Center  and  related 
auxiliary  services. 

Institute    of    General    Medical    Sciences: 
•163313300. 

Last  year:  •160,284.000. 
Grants  to  public  and  private  Investiga- 
tors for  research  and  training  total  95%  of 
this  appropriation.  Research  Includes  trauma, 
anesthesiology,  diagnostic  radiology,  phar- 
macology and  toxicology,  automation  of 
clinical  laboratories,  molecular  biology,  cell 
biology,  genetics,  biophysics,  biochemistry, 
biomedical  engineering  and  blomathematlcs. 
The  balance  Is  for  collaborative  studies  In 
pharmacology  and  toxicology,  engineering  In 
biology  and  medicine.  Including  automated 
laboratory  medicine,  genetic  chemistry  and 
for  salaries  and  other  expenses. 

InsUtute  of  ArthrlUs  &  MeUbollc  Dis- 
eases: •143388.000. 
Laatyear:  •143.954.000. 
Grants  to  public  and  private  Investigators 
for  research  and  training  In  topics  Included 
m  the  mission  of  the  Institute  total  82%  of 
this  appropriation.  The  balance  Is  for  direct 
clinical  and  basic  research  programs  In  such 
diseases  as  arthritis,  cystic  fibrosis,  dia- 
betes, gout,  rheumatism  and  gastroin- 
testinal disorders,  and  for  contract  pro- 
grams on  the  artificial  kidney  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  endocrine  and  diabetes  hor- 
mones for  investigational  purposes. 

Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  &  Blind- 
ness: 8128.934300. 

Last  year:  •126.674,000. 
Grants  to  public  and  private  Investigatora 
and  institutions  for  research  and  training 
total  79%  of  this  appropriation.  Studies  in- 
clude cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy, 
multiple  sclerosis,  viruses  as  a  cause  ot 
chronic  neurological  diseases.  Parkinson's 
disease,  epilepsy,  head  Injuries  resulting  from 
accidents,  and  conditions  causing  blindness 
and  deafness.  The  remainder  Is  for  direct  re- 
search operations  and  collaborative  studies. 
Including  salaries,  supplies  and  this  Insti- 
tute's share  In  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Clinic  Center  and  related  auxiliary  services. 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases: •96,840.600. 

Last  year:  994.242.000. 
Grant  support  for  research  and  training. 
In  the  health  and  health-related  sciences,  to 
public,  private,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
amounts  to  64%  of  this  appropriation.  The 
research  programs  supported  by  this  Insti- 
tute are  divided  among  three  major  prob- 
lem areas:  Infectious  diseases,  allergic  and 
Immune  disorders,  and  other  disease-related 
problems.  The  Oorgas  Memorial  Institute 
win  receive  •500,000  to  be  used  for  operations 
and  maintenance  of  the  Oorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory.  The  remaining  balances  are  for 
direct  research  operations,  including  a  con- 
tract program  for  vaccine  development  and 
research  In  tissue  transplantation,  salaries, 
supplies,  and  this  Institute's  share  In  the  cost 
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of  operating  the  Clinical  Center  and  related 
auxiliary  services. 

General  Research  and  Servioee:  •84,809300. 
Last  year:  •81,141,000. 
These  funds  support  the  Division  of  Com- 
puter Research  and  Technology,  the  Division 
of  Research  Facilities  and  Resources,  and 
Engineering  Development,  with  practically 
all  funds  being  expended  for  research  grants 
and  fellowships. 

Construction  of  Health  Educational  Facili- 
ties: •84.800.000. 

Last  year:  •203.000,000. 
These  funds  provide  for  construction  grants 
to  Increase  opportunities  for  the  training  of 
health  personnel  as  follows:  960,000,000  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  teach- 
ing facilities  for  the  training  of  physicians, 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  podiatrists,  vet- 
erinarians, or  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel; •15.000.000  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  teaching  facilities  for  the 
training  of  dentists;  $8,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  nurses; 
and  91,800 ,000  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  teaching  facilities  for  the  al- 
lied health  professions. 

Institute  of  Child  Health  &  Human  De- 
velopment: $73,126300. 
Last  year:  $68,621,000. 
Approximately  76%  of  the  funds  will  be 
used  for  grants  to  public  and  private  In- 
vestigators for  research  and  training.  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  direct  operations  funds  are 
being    directed    Into    family    planning    and 
population   research   activities,   and   antici- 
pated total  of  $10.8  million  this  year,  prt- 
nxarily  by  contract  mechanisms.  Among  the 
Intramural  operations  supported  by  the  re- 
maining   funds    are    the    Gerontology    Re- 
search Center  In  Baltimore,  research  activi- 
ties of  the  mental  retardation  program,  perl- 
natal  biology  and  Infant  mortality  program, 
reproduction  and  growth  and  development 
research.  Other  collaborative  and  epidemio- 
logical  contract  programs,   review  and   ap- 
proval of  grants,  and  administrative  expenses 
absorb  the  remainder  of  appropriated  funds. 
Institute  of  Dental  Research:   $29,983,500. 
Last  year:  $30,307,000. 
Grants  to  public  and  private  Investigators 
for  research  and  training  total  about  16%  of 
this  appropriation.  The  remainder  Is  for  di- 
rect research  at  Bethesda,  review  and  ap- 
proval   of   grants,    administrative   expenses, 
and  support  of  the  Clinical  Center. 
National  Library  of  Medicine:  $18,160,500. 
Last  year:  $19,912,000. 
The  National  Library  of  Medicine  provides 
bibliographic,     reference,     and     Interllbrary 
loan  services  and  supports  a  national  network 
of  regional  medical  libraries.  The  Library  it- 
self serves  as  the  regional  medical  library 
for  the  mld-Atlantlc  region,  providing  back- 
up support  to  small  hospital  libraries  and 
direct  services  to  area  users.  Under  the  Med- 
ical Library  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  the  Li- 
brary  administers  a   comprehensive   grants 
program  which  Includes  funds  for  construc- 
tion  of   library    facilities,   training,   special 
scientific  projects,  research,  library  resources, 
regional  medical  libraries,  and  publications 
support.  The  National  Medical   Audiovisual 
Center  became  a  component  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  last  year.  This  Center  Is 
the  central  facility  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice for  producing  and  distributing  motion 
pictures,  videotapes,  and  other  audlovlsuals 
on  health  and  health-related  subjects.  The 
Ubrary  Is  also  engaged  In  developing  a  bio- 
medical communications  network  based  on 
advanced   Information   communication    and 
processing  technology.  The  toxicology  Infor- 
mation component  of  the  network  will  pro- 
vide   computerized    reference    and    referral 
services  on  toxic  eSects  of  chemicals  through 
a  Toxicology  Information  Exchange. 

Development  will  also  continue  on  an  ex- 
change network  Unking  a  large  number  of 
major  medical  libraries.  Specialized  educa- 
tional networks  tailored  to  the  needs  of  un- 
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dergraduate  and  graduate  medical  and  health 
science  programs,  the  continuing  education 
of  health  professionals,  and  the  delivery  of 
basic  health  Information  to  the  general  pub- 
lic are  also  being  developed.  The  1969  budget 
contains  funds  to  support  all  of  these  pro- 
grams of  the  Library.  Funds  are  also  In- 
cluded to  develop  and  Install  an  expanded 
MEDLARS,  the  computerized  Medical  Litera- 
ture Analysis  and  Retrieval  System.  This  will 
allow  the  Library  to  meet  Increasing  de- 
mands for  bibliographic  services. 

Environmental  Health  Sciences:   $17320,- 
000. 

Last  year,  $17,289,000. 
The  Division  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  was  established  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  on  November  1, 
1966.  The  mission  of  the  Division  In  both 
Intramural  and  extramural  components  is 
to  provide  a  scientific  base  for  those  imlts 
of  the  PHS  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  standards  and  enforcing 
regulations  In  the  general  area  of  environ- 
mental health.  The  encompassing  goal  Is  the 
development  of  a  cohesive  framework  within 
which  the  various  scientific  disciplines  and 
categorical  needs  concerned  with  environ- 
mental health  can  operate  In  a  collaborative 
and  Interrelated  manner  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  maximum  Information  for 
use  In  limiting  deleterious  effects  of  environ- 
mental hazards.  The  appropriation  Includes 
88.406,000  for  research  grants;  $4,092,000  for 
fellowships  and  research  training  grants; 
and  $5,322,000  for  direct  research. 

Dental  Health  Activities:    $10,186,000. 
Last  year:  $9,420,606. 

Of  this  appropriation  $3,200,000  Is  for 
grants  to  dental  schools  for  programs  to 
train  students  to  use  dental  auxlllarlea. 
Other  programs  Include  research  grants  to 
support  studies  In  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  oral  diseases,  more  efficient  methods 
for  delivering  dental  services  and  the  effec- 
tive use  of  dental  manpower;  research  fel- 
lowships which  support  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  to  prepare  them  to  conduct 
research;  a  dental  continuing  education 
grant  program  which  provides  for  up-grad- 
ing the  skills  of  dentists  and  auxiliaries. 
Funds  for  direct  operations  provide  programs 
to  study  the  supply,  utilization  and  distribu- 
tion of  dental  manpower,  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  dental  practitioners  and  to 
assist  dentists  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
concepts  and  techniques  in  dentistry.  1968 
funds  were  appropriated  under  "Health 
Manpower  Education  and  Utilization". 
Biologies  Standards:  $8,499,000. 
Last  year:  $8,649,000. 

Activities  Include  administration  of  the 
Biologies  Control  Act,  establishment  of 
standards  for  the  preparation  of  biologies; 
testing  of  vaccines  and  their  preparation; 
and  research  related  to  the  development, 
manufacture,  testing,  and  use  of  vaccines 
and  analogous  products. 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Health  Re- 
search FaciU  ties :  $8,400,000. 
Last  year:  $35,000,000. 
These  funds  are  available  for  planning 
and  construction  of  research  facilities.  To  be 
eligible  for  grants,  the  applicant  must  be  a 
public  or  nonprofit  Institution  determined 
by  the  Director,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Research  Facili- 
ties, to  be  competent  to  engage  In  the  type  of 
research  for  which  the  facility  is  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Reimbursements — Health  Manpower  Edu- 
cation   and   Utilization:    $1,416,000. 
lAstyear:  $1,403,000. 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  In  the  Health  Sciences: 
$600,000. 

Last  year:  $500,000. 

The  amount  for  fiscal  1969  provides  for 
the  initiation  of  new  programs  of  the  Center 
such  as  the  Fogarty  Scholars-ln-Resldence 
and  Conference  and  Seminars  Programs. 
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Relmbursementfi — ^Dental  Health:  $564.- 
000. 

Last  year:  $497,000. 

Payment  of  Sales  Insufflcleneles:  $300,000. 
Last  year:  $260,000. 

This  provision  assures  lenders  and  the 
public  that  funds  from  the  Treasury  will  be 
available  to  make  payments  when  due  to 
holders  of  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation notes  which  are  secured  In  turn  by 
notes  from  health  professions  and  nursing 
schools  In  the  event  that  payments  to  holders 
of  notes  exceed  the  amounts  received  in  re- 
payments from  schools. 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration: $1,203,743,000. 
Last  year:   $1,189,089,000. 
National     Institute     of     Mental    Health: 
$361316,000. 

Last  year:  $358,895,000. 
Mental  Health :   $350,439,000. 
Last  year:   $346,909,000. 
The  basic  mission  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute  of   Mental   Health   is   to   Improve   the 
mental  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge, manpower,  and  services  to  treat  and  re- 
habilitate the  mentally  ill,  to  prevent  mental 
illness,  and  to  promote  and  sustain  mental 
health.  This  mission  is  carried  out  through 
(1)    grants   to  Individuals   and   public  and 
private  Institutions  to  support  research  on 
the  entlology,  diagnosis,  treatment,  preven- 
tion, and  control  of  mental  Illness,  and  to 
gain  new  knowledge  of  those  factors  which 
produce  and  sustain  mental  health  ($81,169,- 
000);    (2)   support  of  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search performed  directly  by  Institute  per- 
sonnel   ($17,659,000)    and   through   the   re- 
search contract  mechanism;    (3)    grants  to 
Individuals  and  public  and  private  institu- 
tions to  Increase  the  number  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  personnel  working  In  the  areas 
of  mental  health  and  mental  illness  ($119,- 
687,000) ;  (4)  support  of  state  and  community 
programs  designed  to  assure  that  the  highest 
possible  quality  of  modern  treatment  and 
care  will  be  available  and  accessible  to  all 
people  in  the  nation.  This  Is  accomplished 
through    grants   for    the   construction    and 
staffing  of  community  mental  health  centers 
which  offer  a  comprehensive  range  of  services 
to   the  community    ($79,300,000)    and  con- 
struction and  initial  staffing  of  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  ($8,000.- 
000);    (5)    support   for   the   treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  under  pro- 
grams  authorized    by   the   Narcotic   Addict 
Rehabilitation    Act    of     1966     ($14,026,000). 
Initial  treatment  is  provided  first  in  a  clinical 
environment  such  as  the  Lexington  Clinical 
Research  Center  and  aftercare  is  provided 
in  the  addict's  own  community  on  an  out- 
patient basis. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  funds  are  utilized 
to  support  regional  staff  personnel  providing 
consultative  and  technical  assistance  to  state 
and  community  agencies,  scientific  and  pub- 
lic information  services  including  operation 
of  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Mental 
Health  Information,  and  the  program  direc- 
tion and  management  of  Institute  programs. 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital:  $11,077,000. 
Last  year:  $11,986,000. 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  provides  treat- 
ment for  several  classes  of  mentally  111  per- 
sons. Including  those  residing  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  beneficiaries  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  beneficiaries  of  the 
PHS;  mentally  HI  persons  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  crimes  in  the  U.S.  courts  (In- 
cluding the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia); certain  American  citizens  and  na- 
tionals found  mentally  111  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands;  members  of  the  military  serv- 
ices admitted  to  the  hospital  prior  to  July 
16,  1946;  and  certain  other  categories  of  Fed- 
eral beneficiaries.  Total  operational  expenses 
m  fiscal  1969  are  estimated  at  839.143,000,  of 
which  approximately  $26,786,000  will  be  ob- 
tained as  reimbursements  from  other  agen- 
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clea  (m&lnly  the  Dlatrlct  of  ColumbU), 
$11,077,000  from  an  Indefinite  Pederml  ap- 
propriation, and  tl.aso.OOO  In  transfers  from 
other  accounts.  This  hospital  has  an  aver- 
age dally  patient  load  of  5,363. 

Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion: •371.168.000. 

Last  year:  $370,832,000. 

This  appropriation  flnances  the  Federal 
participation  in  the  extended  and  expanded 
HlU-Burton  program  under  Public  Law  88- 
443. 

HUl-Burton  Program :  $367,300,000. 

Last  year:  $267,300,000. 

Of  these  funds.  $171,770,000  Is  used  to 
help  finance  the  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  related  health  facili- 
ties. Through  June  30.  1968,  Federal  funds 
bad  partially  financed,  for  this  phase  of  the 
program.  6.726  projects,  which  provide  333.776 
Inpatient  beds  and  2.737  other  health  units. 
The  remaining  $95,430,000  provides  $66,800.- 
000  for  long-term  care  facilities:  SI9.085.000 
for  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers:  and 
$9,545,000  for  rehabilitation  facilities.  As  of 
June  30.  1968.  a  total  of  2.824  projects  had 
been  approved — 1.443  long-term  care  projects 
providing  80.021  beds:  927  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers,  and  454  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility projects.  Under  these  programs,  the 
funds  $ce.  allocated  among  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  per  capita  Income. 
The  Federal  participation  ranges  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

Administrative  Expenses:  $3,068,000. 

Last  year:  $3,622,000. 

This  appropriation  Is  used  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Hospital  and  Medlc&l  FacUltlea 
Construction  Program.  Salaries  and  ezpenaea 
for  headquarters  and  the  nine  regional  offlces 
are  Involved. 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Serv- 
ices: $167,104,000. 

Last  year:  $140,676,000. 

This  appropriation  Is  made  up  of  98% 
grants  and  2%  direct  operations.  The  grant 
programs  consist  of  $7,375,000  for  grants  to 
states  for  comprehensive  state  health  plan- 
ning: $7,000,000  for  areawlde  health  planning 
grants:  $4,125,000  for  project  grants  for  train- 
ing, studies,  and  demonstrations  for  com- 
prehensive health  planning:  $66,032,000  for 
formula  grants  to  states  for  comprehensive 
public  health  services:  and  $79,000,000  for 
project  grants  for  health  services  develop- 
ment. The  remainder.  $3,572,000  is  for  direct 
operations  to  provide  for  grant-in-aid  review 
and  approval  activities,  program  direction, 
technical  assistance,  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties. 

Indian  Health  Activities  and  PaclUtles: 
$109,866,000. 

I^aat  year:  $101,710,000. 

The  HSMHA  Is  responsible  for  the  health 
of  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives 
(Esklmos^etc).  The  total  Is  broken  down  as 
follows:  hospital  care  In  Indian  hospitals. 
$49,557,000:  contract  medical  care.  $17,764.- 
000;  field  health  service.  $22,244,000:  program 
direction.  $1,795,000:  $350,000  for  grants  to 
assist  the  Menominee  Indian  people  In  the 
cost  of  joint  school  districts,  public  welfare 
benefits,  and  health  and  modem  sanitation 
srevlces  as  authorized  by  PL.  90-425:  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  construction 
of  facilities.  $18,156,000.  In  addition,  the 
Indian  health  activities  of  HSMHA  will  re- 
ceive approximately  $1,598,000  as  reimburse- 
ments from  other  government  agencies  and 
non-Federal  sources. 

Patient  Care  and  Special  Health  Services: 
$70,443,000. 

Last  year:  $65,074,000. 

TTiese  funds  are  used  for  operational  costs 
of  the  HSMHA's  hoepltals  and  clinics.  In- 
cluding the  provision  of  health  services  In 
caring  for  American  seamen.  Coast  Guards- 
men, members  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration,  PHS  commis- 
sioned officers  and  their  dependents.  Federal 
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employees  Injured  at  work.  leprosy  patlenta, 
and  for  training,  health  services  research, 
clinical  research,  and  the  maintenance  of 
hoepltals  and  clinics.  The  appropriation  eUao 
Includes  $1,300,000  for  payments  to  Hawaii 
for  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from  leprosy. 
Not  shown  In  the  appropriation  Is  approxi- 
mately $14,731,000  additional  Income,  prin- 
cipally from  other  Federal  agencies  for  re- 
imbursable services. 

Communicable  Diseases:  $63,144,000. 

Last  year:  $73,109,000. 

About  94%  of  this  appropriation  Is  used 
for  direct  activities  of  the  HSMHA's  Na- 
tional Communicable  Disease  Center,  At- 
lanta, Oeorgla.  The  NCDC  carries  on  studies 
In  epidemiology,  furnishes  laboratory  diag- 
nostic services  and  sponsors  special  projects 
to  assist  states,  $17,959,000.  There  are  also 
programs  for:  (1)  tuberculosis  research  In 
areas  of  risk  Infections  and  preventive  meas- 
ures and  for  making  technical  aslstance  and 
training  available  to  states  and  local  health 
departments.  $3,616,000:  (3)  venereal  disease 
detections,  technical  aslstance  to  states,  es- 
pecially In  high  prevalence  areas,  and  for  re- 
search and  evaluation  activities,  $4,053,000: 
(3)  epidemiological  and  ecological  research 
on  levels  of  pesticides  In  human  population 
and  the  environment,  reviewing  all  applica- 
tions for  registration  of  pesticides  to  deter- 
mine potential  health  hazards  and  monitor- 
ing pesticide  levels  In  general  papulations, 
$7,087,000:  (4)  foreign  quarantine  activities, 
$8,346,000  for  medical  Inspection  services  at 
over  400  ports  of  entry  Into  the  U.S.,  opera- 
tion of  35  stations  on  foreign  soil  for  the 
examination  of  aliens  seeking  visas  to  enter 
the  US.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  foreign 
quarantine  program  will  Inspect  approxi- 
mately 169,000,000  persons  entering  this 
country  and  medically  examine  309.000  visa 
applicants  abroad  during  fiscal  1969;  and 
(5)  the  eradication  of  the  Aedes  aegyptl  mos- 
quito In  10  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  $16,404,000. 

In  addition  there  are  research  grant  pro- 
grams totalling  $3,791,000. 

Reimbursements  anticipated  from  other 
divisions  or  agencies  are  estimated  at 
$9,300,000. 

Regional  Medical  Programs:  $61,907,000. 

Last  year:  $58,814,000. 

The  1969  appropriation  provides  funds  for 
grants  for  planning  and  feasibility  studies 
and  for  the  operation  of  pilot  projects  to 
Implement  regional  medical  programs  for 
combatting  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
Tiie  program  will  emphasize  regional  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  medical  resources, 
continuing  education  for  physicians  and 
other  medical  personnel,  and  the  rapid  dis- 
tribution of  new  knowledge  and  techniques. 

Community  Health  Services:  $54,251,000. 

Last  year:  $58,309,000. 

This  appropriation  encompasses  programs 
directed  at  improving  the  organization  and 
deilvery  of  health  services.  The  program  Is 
the  focal  point  between  the  HSMHA.  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the 
professlonnl  health  aspects  of  the  Health 
Insurance  for  the  Aged  Program  (title  XVIII) 
and  the  Medical  Assistance  Program  (title 
XtX). 

The  appropriation  Includes  $6,760,000  for 
research  grants:  $7,200,000  for  migrant  health 
^ants:  $1,100,000  for  research  training  and 
fellowships:  and  $31,241,000  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  reesarch.  development,  demon- 
strations, and  related  training  In  the  organi- 
zation and  delivery  of  health  services.  These 
grants  will  be  administered  by  the  newly 
established  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development.  It  also  pro- 
vides $17,950,000  for  direct  operations  to 
conduct  specialized  programs  In  medical  care 
.idmlinstration,  community  health,  and  re- 
search and  development. 

Scientific  AcUvltles  Overseas:   $15,000,000. 

Last  year,  $16,000,000. 
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This  appropriations  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  U.S. -owned  local  currencies  In  for* 
elgn  countries  for  the  conduct  of  medloal 
research  activities  In  those  countries  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agriciiltural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  of  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960. 

Retired  Pay  for  PHS  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers: $13,041,000. 

Last  year:  $11,290,000. 

As  of  June  30,  1968,  there  were  834  retired 
commissioned  officers  of  the  PHS  receiving 
benefits  under  this  program.  By  June  30. 
1060.  it  U  estimated  that  there  will  be  074 
on  the  rolls.  Included  In  the  activity  are 
funds  for  dependents'  medical  care  In  non- 
PHS  f  acUlUes. 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  General:  $0,073,000. 

Last  year.  $8,368,000. 

These  funds  are  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  this  office,  including  International 
health  activities  and  evaluation  of  public 
health  needs. 

National  Health  Statistics:  $8,230,000. 

Last  year:  $8,317,000. 

The  program  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  comprises  the  major  activi- 
ties of  HSMHA  in  the  measurement  of  the 
health  status  of  the  nation  and  in  developing 
and  applying  optimum  technical  methods  for 
the  collection,  processing  and  analysis  of 
health  statistics.  Its  program  includes:  (a) 
the  collection,  compilation,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  statistics  on  births,  deaths, 
fetal  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces,  and 
other  health  data  related  to  these  basic  vital 
events;  (b)  continuing  surveys  and  special 
health  statistics  studies  on  the  amount,  dis- 
tribution, and  effects  of  illness  and  disability 
In  the  UJB.  and  the  services  received  for  or 
becausa  of  such  conditions;  (c)  studies  of 
health  survey  methods  with  a  view  to  their 
continued  improvement;  and  (d)  technical 
advice  and  assistance  on  the  application  of 
statistical  methods  In  the  health  and  medical 
fields. 

PHS  Buildings  and  Facilities :  0. 

Last  year:  $10,715,000. 

Congress  appropriated  no  funds  for  plan- 
ning or  construction  but  indicated  In  the 
reports  that  unobligated  balances  In  the 
Buildings  and  Facilities  account  could  be 
reprogrammed  to  provide  for  projects  in- 
cluded In  the  1969  budget  request.  The  pro- 
posed reprogrammlng  includes  the  following 
projects:  $5,310,000  for  constructing  and 
equipping  the  Appalachian  Health  Field 
Station  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  $236,000  to 
purchase  land  for  the  National  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center  animal  facility:  $210,000 
and  $170,000  for  equipping  the  Northeast  and 
Northwest  Marine  Health  Sciences  Labora- 
tories; $73,000  for  planning  an  Outpatient 
Clinic  in  Cincinnati;  $484,000  for  planning  an 
NIH  Virus  Faculty;  and  $4,603,000  for  various 
major  repairs  and  Improvements  to  PHS 
facilities. 

Emergency  Health  Activities:  0. 

Last  year:  $9,000,000. 

The  emergency  health  activities  conducted 
by  HSMHA  included  the  stockpiling  and 
management  of  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment In  affiliation  with  community  hospitals 
and  the  preparation  and  development  of 
emergency  health  preparedness  programs  for 
states  and  communities  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuity of  essential  health  services  In  the 
event  of  disaster. 

Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Services:   $243,247,000. 

Last  year:  $216,714,000. 

Air   Pollution:    $88,733,000. 

Lai:t  year:  $64,185,000. 

This  appropriation  provides  $7,431,000  for 
research  grants;  $3,159,000  for  fellowships 
and  training  grants;  $22,755,000  for  control 
program  grants:  and  $1,000,000  for  survey 
and  demonstration  grants.  An  additional 
$17,270,000  Is  budgeted  for  research  contractu 
related    to    fuels   and   motor   vehicles.   The 
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balance  of  $37,118,000  Is  devoted  to  the  con- 
duct of  research  related  to  the  effects,  con- 
trol, abatement,  and  prevention  of  air  pol- 
lution; to  consultative  services  to  state  and 
local  health  and  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies; and  to  training  courses  for  state,  local 
and  Industry  personnel. 

Reimbursements  of  $40,000  are  anticipated 
for  services  to  other  agencies  for  conducting 
air  pollution  studies. 

Food  &  Drug  Administration,  Salaries  & 
Expenses:  $67,296,000. 
Last  year;  $66,000,000. 
The  above  amounts  have  been  appropriated 
to  enforce  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  related  laws.  Combined,  these 
statutes  provide  FDA,  through  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  with  authority  to  help  Insure  that 
(1)  foods  are  safe,  pure,  and  wholesome;  (2) 
drugs  are  safe  and  effective;  (3)  cosmetics 
are  harmless;  (4)  therapeutic  devices  are  safe 
and  effective;  (5)  certain  hazardous  products 
carry  adequate  warning;  and  (6)  all  of  the 
foregoing  are  honestly  and  Informatively 
labeled  and  packaged.  To  Implement  these 
laws,  FDA  Inspects  factories,  warehouses,  and 
distributors:  samples  and  examines  ship- 
ments moving  in  Interstate  commerce;  and 
Investigates  Illegal  activities.  FDA  also  clears 
all  new  drugs  for  safety  and  effectiveness  be- 
fore they  are  marketed;  checks  to  see  that 
prescription  drugs  are  sold  only  upon  the 
authorization  of  qualified  physicians;  sets 
safe  levels  or  amounts  (tolerances)  for  all 
food  additives,  pesticides,  and  artificial  colors; 
combats  medical,  nutritional  and  therapeutic 
device  quackery;  works  with  Industry  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  compliance  with  the  law;  and 
works  with  consumers  to  help  them  obtain 
maximum  protection  through  the  law.  Also 
In  fiscal  year  1969,  $3,523,000  (obtained  from 
fees  for  services  paid  by  Industry  and  not  in- 
cluded m  the  above  total)  will  be  used  to  (1) 
certify  the  strength,  purity  and  other  requi- 
sites of  antibiotic  drugs  and  of  Insulin  and 
Its  derivatives;  (2)  establish  tolerances  for 
residues  of  pesticide  chemicals  on  raw  agri- 
cultural products;  and  (3)  establish  toler- 
ances for.  and  certify  batches  of.  all  colors 
used  In  or  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

Urban  and  Industrial  Health:  $42,995,000. 

Last  year:  $41,750,000. 

This  appropriation  supports  a  national 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
environmental  hazards  and  health  problems 
associated  with  urban  living.  Including  those 
related  to  an  Industrialized  society.  The  pro- 
grams supported  by  this  appropriation  are: 
(1)  solid  wastes  disposal,  $16,926,000:  (2) 
occupational  health,  $8,295,000;  (3)  Injury 
control,  $5,106,000;  (4)  water  supply  and 
shellfish  sanitation,  $3,694,000;  (5)  Arctic 
Health  Research  Laboratory,  $1,565,000;  and 
(6)  special  health  protection  (urban  health 
planning,  environmental  health  and  food 
protection)  $7,409,000.  Methods  used  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives  are  research,  con- 
sultation, application  of  research  findings, 
demonstrations,  technical  assistance,  train- 
ing, inspection,  and  grants.  Approximately 
60%  of  the  appropriation  Is  used  to  support 
grants. 

Reimbursements  anticipated  from  other 
divisions  or  agencies  are  estimated  at  $1,406,- 
000  In  fiscal  1969. 

Chronic  Diseases:  $28,942,000. 

Last  year:  $27,942,000. 

Of  this  appropriation,  $300,000  Is  support- 
ing a  research  training  grant  program  now 
m  Its  fifth  year.  A  research  grant  program  of 
$3,744,000  Is  included  to  study  and  develop 
new  and  Improved  methods  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  the  chronic  diseases.  The 
balance  of  $24,898,000  is  for  direct  programs 
of  research,  development,  tradnlng  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  programs  financed  are 
smoking  and  health,  nutrition,  diabetes  and 
arthritis,  kidney,  heart,  cancer,  respiratory, 
and  neurological  and  sensory  diseases. 

Relmbvirsements   anticipated    from  other 
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divisions  or  agencies  are  estimated  at  $2,000,- 
000  in  fiscal  1969. 

Radiological  Health:   $15,281,000. 

Last  year:  $15,687,000. 

Of  this  appropriation  $2,296,000  is  used  for 
research  grants  and  $2,042,000  for  research 
contracts.  The  balance  of  $10,943,000  finances 
direct  PHS  research  to  determine  the  levels 
of  radiation  exposure  of  man  from  various 
sources  and  the  precise  biological  effects,  and 
the  laboratory  and  surveillance  activities  to 
provide  basic  data.  Technical  assistance  and 
training  courses  are  also  provided.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing,  the  National  Center 
for  Radiological  Health  provides  services  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other 
governmental  agencies  to  the  extent  of 
$2,800,000  annually  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

FDA  Buildings  and  Facilities:  0. 

Last  year:  $1,150,000. 

The  Buildings  and  Facilities  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1969  Includes  no  new  budget 
authority. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Activi- 
ties: $3,579,465,500. 

Last  year:  $2,084,992,000. 

Effective  August  15,  1967.  a  new  agency, 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  was 
established  to  carry  out  the  functions  for- 
merly assigned  to  (a)  Welfare  Administration 
(which  included  the  Children's  Bureau.  Bu- 
reau of  Family  Services,  Cuban  Refugee  Pro- 
gram, and  other  units);  (b)  the  Vocational 
Rehabilltetion  Administration:  (c^  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging;  and  (d)  the  Mental 
Retardation  Division  of  the  Bureau  af  Health 
Services.  PHS.  Therefore,  the  group  of  activi- 
ties which  follows  relates  to  all  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  units  now  comprising  the  new 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  The  data 
below  are  presented  for  the  several  appro- 
priation items  in  which  expenditures  for 
health  related  activities  are  significant. 

Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance 
(Payments  to  Medical  Vendors)  :  $2,118.- 
300.000. 

Last  year:  $1,686,900,000. 

Public  Law  89-97,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  permits  states  to  con- 
tinue to  make  payments  to  medical  vendors 
under  the  present  categories  of  public  as- 
sistance or  under  title  XIX  for  all  recipients 
of  money  payments  and  for  the  medically 
Indigent.  The  law  also  permits  federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  payments  for  aged  per- 
sons In  Institutions  for  mental  Illness  or 
tuberculosis.  The  estimate  of  expenditures 
from  federal,  state,  and  local  funds  for  fiscal 
1969  is  $5,081,500,000  for  medical  assistance 
programs  under  title  XIX,  and  $241,500,000 
under  the  other  programs.  The  estimated 
federal  share,  including  administrative  costs, 
of  these  programs  amounts  to  $2,118,300,000. 
Children's  Bureau:  $265,400,000. 
Last  year:  $235,600,000. 
The  Children's  Bureau,  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service,  administers  grants  for  ma- 
ternal and  chUd  health  and  child  welfare 
to  states  and  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  and  organizations.  In  1969, 
$265,400,000  is  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, $209,200,000  of  which  is  for  support  of 
maternal  and  child  health  services  author- 
ized under  the  Child  Health  Act  of  1967.  The 
programs  involved  Include  formula  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
crippled  children's  services:  special  project 
grants  for  maternity  and  infant  care,  family 
planning,  and  comprehensive  health  care  of 
children  and  youth:  research  In  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
services;  and  training  for  health  care  of 
mothers  and  children.  The  elements  of  the 
increase  over  1968  provide  for  Initiation  of 
a  new  program  of  family  planning  services, 
and  for  expansion  of  early  casefindlng,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  crippled  children.  The 
federal  costs  of  administering  these  programs 
and  for  providing  consultation  and  advice  to 
state  and  local  agencies  is  included  as  part 
of  the  total  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
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oi>eratlng  expenses  appropriation  and  is  not 
separately  identified. 

Rehabilitation     Services     Administration: 
$152,937,000. 

Last  year:  $125,838,000. 

Rehabilitation  AcUvltles:  $108,697,000. 

Last  year:  $82,476,000. 

Grants  to  states  are  provided  for:  (a)  sup- 
port of  basic  rehabilitation  services,  includ- 
ing medical  examinations,  surgical  and  ther- 
apeutic treatment,  hospitalization,  pros- 
theses, occupational  tools  and  aids,  vending 
stands,  rehabilitation  facUltlee,  vocational 
training,  and  funds  for  maintenance,  $345,- 
900,000;  (b)  the  Innovation  of  rehabilitation 
services,  $3,200,000;  (c)  the  expansion  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services.  $8,000,000; 
(d)  project  development,  construction  and 
initial  staffing.  $1,890,000;  and  (e)  facility  im- 
provement, $10,000,000.  Of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  (a)  above,  approximately  $103,- 
770,000  will  be  used  for  medical  rehabilita- 
tion; about  $960,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  (b)  above  will  provide  for  in- 
novating new  methods  or  techniques  for 
medical  rehabilitation  services;  about  $2,400,- 
000  of  funds  authorized  under  (c)  above 
v.'lll  be  available  for  the  expansion  of  medical 
and  health  related  rehabilitation  services. 
In  addition,  about  $567,000  of  the  funds 
available  iinder  (d)  above  will  be  used  for 
project  development,  construction  and  ini- 
tial staffing  of  rehabilitation  facilities  which 
Incorporate  medical  and  health  related  ac- 
tivities; and  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  (e)  above  will  provide  for  im- 
proving the  health  related  activities  of  re- 
habilitation facilities. 

Rehabilitation    Research,    Demonstrations 
and  Training:  $35,640,000. 
Last  year:  $34,800,000. 

The  appropriation  for  Rehabilitation  Re- 
search and  Training  Includes  (a)  support  of 
research  and  demonstration  projects  which 
hold  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to 
the  solutions  of  vocational  problems  common 
to  all  or  several  stetes,  $21,325,000;  (b)  for 
special  centers  for  research  and  training  in 
rehabilitation  at  universities  for  clinical  re- 
search and  teaching  in  the  several  dUclplines 
of  rehabilitation,  $10,275,000;  (c)  for  domes- 
tic support  for  the  International  Rehabili- 
tation Research  and  Training  program, 
$100,000;  and  (d)  for  the  support  of  a  na- 
tional center  to  provide  services  needed  to 
rehabilitate  handicapped  individuals  who  are 
both  deaf  and  blind,  to  provide  training  of 
needed  professional  and  allied  personnel,  and 
to  conduct  research  in  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating the  deaf-blind.  $600,000.  Nearly 
all  the  funds  in  (a)  and  (c)  are  authorized 
for  medical-health  related  activities.  Approx- 
imately $8,150,000  of  the  funds  under  (b) 
provide  support  for  the  medical  activities  of 
the  Special  Centers  Program;  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  funds  under  (d)  will  be  used  for 
medical -health  related  activities.  The  balance 
of  funds  under  this  appropriation  are  for 
the  training  of  professional  personnel  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped.  This  latter  activity 
is  covered  in  the  comments  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  Administration  which  admin- 
isters the  training  program. 
Training  Activities:  $8,600,000. 
Last  year:  $8,562,000. 

The  training  activities  under  the  rehabili- 
tation research  and  training  appropriation 
provide  for  training  of  rehabilitation  person- 
nel, including  physicians,  therapists,  psy- 
chologists, counselors,  and  medical  and 
psychiatric  social  workers,  $31,700,000.  About 
S8.600.000  of  the  funds  available  are  used  for 
teaching  grants  and  tralneeships  in  medicine 
and  related  health  fields. 

Mental  Retardation  Activities:  $32,556,000. 
Last  year:  $27,098,000. 
This   appropriation    provides   $126,000    in 
research   grants  to  support  appropriate  re- 
search  activities   designed   to   discover  new 
techniques  and  develop  new  knowledge,  and 
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to  gathw  inf  ormaUon  which  wlU  IncreMe  the 
efflclsncy  of  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tATded.  QranU  are  also  awarded  to  states' 
residential  institutions  for  In-servlce  training 
and  innovation  projects  which  provide  op- 
portunlUes  for  improving  the  quality  of  care 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  These  funds  are 
used  to  aselst  states"  residential  InsUtutlons 
In  Improving  service  and  treatment  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded.  The  amount  available  In 
1969  for  this  purpose  Is  $8,972,000. 

The  appropriation  also  provides  W.000,000 
In  formula  grants  to  states  for  supporting 
construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  re- 
modeling replacement,  and  inlUal  equipping 
of  facllltiee  receiving  federal  aid  under  this 
program.  These  faclUtlee  furnlah  a  full  range 
of  Inpatient  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
diagnosis,  training,  treatment  and  care  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  »8.35a.000  Is  available 
In  19e»  for  the  initial  staffing  of  community 
service  faclUUes.  These  funds  are  available  to 
assist  In  the  Initial  staffing  of  new  commu- 
nlty  mental  retardation  faclUUes  and  new 
services  in  existing  facilities. 

The  appropriation  also  provides  W.lOO.OOO 
for  construction  of  university-affiliated  facili- 
ties. This  program  provides  assistance  In  the 
planning. and  construction  of  public  or  other 
non-prpflt  clinical  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  which  are  associated  with  a  college. 
university  or  an  affiliated  hospital.  These 
facilities  will  provide  physicians  and  other 
nonprofessional  personnel  with  specialized 
training  and  will  uUllze  a  full  range  of  in- 
patient and  outpatient  clinical  services  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  specialized 
services  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  educa- 
tion, and  care  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
those  with  associated  handicaps,  and  to  sup- 
port related  research  activities. 

Social  &  RehabUltatlon  ActlvlUes  OverseM: 
$5,000,000. 

Last  year:  $5,000,000. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Treasury,  of  U.S.-owned  local 
currencies  of  foreign  countries  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  training  In  rehablllta- 
Uon,  aging,  and  other  SRS  activities  In  those 
countries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1964  (PX.  480).  as  amended,  and  the 
International  Health  Research  Act  of  1960 
( P.L.  86-610 ) .  This  program  Is  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Research,  Demonstrations 
and  Training  of  the  SRS. 

Assistance    to    Refugees    in    the    United 
States:  $4353.000. 
Last  year:  $4,175,000. 

Under  authority  contained  In  PL.  87-510. 
medical  care  and  hospital  care  for  acute  Ill- 
nesses are  provided  needy  Cuban  refugees 
registered  in  the  Refugee  Emergency  Center 
In  Miami.  Florida. 

Assistance  for  Repatriated  U.S.  Nationals 
$419,500. 

Last  year:  $381.000. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide temporary  care,  including  hospltallza- 
Uon  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Washington. 
D.C.,  or  at  any  other  appropriate  Federal  or 
nonfederal  hospital,  for  American  nationals 
adjudged  Insane  or  otherwise  found  mentally 
111  In  foreign  countries.  The  amounts  In- 
cluded above  for  this  purpose  are  $342,300 
for  1968  and  $372,500  for  1969. 

The  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  tem- 
porary assistance  to  U.S.  citizens  and  their 
dependents  who  return  to  this  country  be- 
cause of  destitution.  Illness,  or  International 
crises  and  who  are  'Without  available  re- 
sources. Estimated  Federal  funds  expended 
for  medical  cosU  for  this  group.  Included  In 
the  above  estimates,  are  $38,700  for  1968  anU 
•47.000  for  1969. 

Freedmen's  Hospital:  $8,739,000. 
Last  year:  $6,700,000. 

This  Institution,  with  an  average  patient 
load  of  352  plus  33  newborns  In  1968.  Is  a 
medical  teaching  faculty  and  a  general  hos- 
pital   (^eratsd    under    the    supervision    of 
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Howard  University.  lU  paUents  are  chiefly 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  ad- 
joining areas.  The  hospital  Is  utUlzed  for 
training  of  medical  students.  Interns  and 
residents,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
Howard  University,  and  It  has  a  nurses'  train- 
ing school.  Total  operation  expenses  in  fiscal 
year  1969  are  estimated  at  $12,630,000,  of 
which  approximately  $4,000,000  will  be  ob- 
tained as  reimbursements  from  payments 
received  from  patients,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  counties  surrounding  Washing- 
ton which  uUllae  these  faclUUes  lor  welfare 
patients. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education:  $5,000,000. 
Last  year:  $5,000,000. 

The  Office  of  Education  administers  a  pro- 
gram Of  federal  aid  to  state  Boards  of  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing. Improving,  and  operating  both  practical 
nurse  education  and  training  for  other 
similar  health  occupations.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  $5,000,000  in  federal  money 
was  allocated  to  the  sUtes  for  use  on  a 
matching  basis.  Expenditure  of  these  funds 
U  limited  to  costs  of  InstrucUon.  equipment 
and  supplies,  guidance  services,  supervision, 
studies,  teacher  education,  program  promo- 
tion, and  selected  admlnlstraUve  costs.  In 
addition  to  the  above  amounts,  unspecified 
amounu  of  money  are  available  under  other 
appropriations  for  vocational  education  (the 
George-Barden  Act  and  P.L.  88-210.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963).  The  latter  are 
authorized  for  use  In  the  broad  range  of 
vocational  education  porgrams  and  may  be 
used  for  practical  nurse  educaUon  as  weU  as 
training  for  other  health  occupations  that 
are  supportive  to  the  medical,  dentel.  and 
nursing  professions. 
Howard  University:  $4,704,000. 
Last  year:  $4,331,000. 

This  University  Is  JolnUy  supported  by 
Congressional  appropriations  and  private 
funds  and  offers  instruction  in  ten  schools 
and  colleges,  including  the  colleges  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  The  Federal 
contribution  for  direct  ctirrent  operations  In 
these  colleges  is  estimated  to  be  $4,704,000  for 
1969.  This  represents  approximately  26^0 
of  the  University's  approprlaUon  for  salaries 
and  general  expense-i. 

Th  entire  student  body  of  the  University 
for  1968-1969  Is  expected  to  exceed  11.000. 
There  are  410  students  In  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, 357  In  the  College  of  Dentistry,  and  215 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  for  faU  semester 
of  1968. 

Federal  Surplus  Property  Donation  Pro- 
gram: $130,460. 

Last  year:  $127,380.       

The  Department  of  HEW  administers  a 
program  of  disposal  of  federal  surplus  real 
and  personal  property  for  public  health  pur- 
poses, including  research.  Surplus  personal 
property  is  donated  through  state  agencies 
to  tax-supported  and  private  nonprofit  med- 
ical InstltuUons.  hosplUls,  clinics,  and 
health  centers.  Surplus  personal  property  Is 
donated  at  no  cost  to  the  recipient  other 
than  the  handling  costs  Involved.  Surplus 
real  property  Is  conveyed  at  market  value 
against  which  a  pubUc  benefit  allowance 
discount  Is  applied,  based  on  the  benefits 
accrued  or  to  be  accrued  to  the  naUcn  from 
the  use  of  the  property.  The  amounts  of 
such  allowances  range  from  50 'r  to  100% 
of  fair  market  value,  and  are  earned  over 
the  normal  30- year  period  of  deed  restrlc- 
Uons.  Last  year,  personal  property  costing 
approximately  $24,703,000  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition, and  real  property  costing  approx- 
imately $11,244,000  were  transferred  for 
health  purposes.  It  U  expected  that  the  level 
of  donations  and  transfers  for  fiscal  1969 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as  for  1968. 

Federal  funds  for  the  Federal  surplus 
property  program  are  only  appropriated  to 
defray  the  direct  Federal  admlnlstraUve  ex- 
penses of  operations  of  the  surplus  property 
program.  It  U  estimated  that  of  the  $1,186,- 
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000  authorized  for  this  use  In  1969.  approxi- 
mately $130,460  win  be  utilized  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  property  for  health- 
ralatsd  purposes. 

DXPAXTMXNT  or  DERNSI 

(This  year:  $1,744,026,000:  last  year: 
$1,648,069,000.) 

Figures  for  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
estimates.  Appropriations  are  not  broken 
down  Into  detailed  categories  of  activities. 

The  reader  Is  cautioned  against  using  the 
reported  appropriation  figures  as  a  yardstick 
for  comparing  the  activities  of  the  three  serv- 
ices. Differing  assigned  nUsslons,  organiza- 
tion, and  bookkeeping  systems  make  It  Im- 
possible to  obtain  total  figures  for  all  medi- 
cal services.  For  example,  the  amounts  con- 
tained In  this  report  for  the  Navy  Medical 
Service  cover  only  services  and  facilities  tin- 
der the  direct  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  The  operational  expenses 
of  station  hospitals  and  shipboard  facilities 
are  carried  on  the  budget  of  the  Individual 
naval  station  or  ship. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  construction  may  not  be  to- 
tally obUgated  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Army  Medical  Department:  $821,200,000. 
Last  year:  $751,100,000. 
The  Army  expects  to  operate  104  hospital 
and  other  medical  facilities  throughout  the 
world,  with  an  expected  dally  patient  load  of 
24.651.  To  operate  these  hospitals,  the  Army 
had.  as  of  June  30.  1968.  6,365  physicians,  of 
whom  approximately  125  were  civilians;  and 
7,214  nurses,  2,343  of  whom  were  civilians. 
To  meet  the  expenses  of  Its  medical  activi- 
ties, the  Army  expects  to  expend  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  $938,500,000. 

According  to   the   Office   of   the   Surgeon 
General,   the   following   amounts.   Including 
relmbvirsements,  rounded  to  the  nearest  100 
thousand  dollars  wlU  be  expended: 
Hospitalization  In  Army  hospl- 

tias     $319,700,000 

Dependents'  medical  care 168.000.000 

Outpatient  care   In  Army   fa- 
cilities  174.900.000 

Training  and  other  miscellane- 
ous   activities 107.400,000 

Dental  care  In  Army  facilities.       68, 100. 000 

Research 63.400.000 

Construction 39.000,000 

Approximately  $117,300,000  of  relmbvirs- 
able  activities  are  Included  In  the  figures 
Hated  above.  For  example,  although  $168,- 
000,000  Is  shown  for  the  care  of  military  de- 
pendents m  civilian  hospitals  under  the 
Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Care  Program 
for  the  Uniformed  Services,  only  $77,100,000 
Is  for  the  medical  care  of  Army  dependents. 
The  remainder  of  $90,400,000  Is  for  civilian 
services  provided  to  dependents  of  the  other 
military  services  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
This  reimbursable  amount  Is  Included  since 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Is  the  Ex- 
ecutive Agent  for  the  Champus  Program. 
Air  Force  Medical  Service:  $522,397,000 
Last  year:  $506,060,000. 
The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  estimates 
that  m  fiscal  year  1969  It  will  spend  $522,- 
397,000  for  the  medical  services  It  will  provide 
on  a  worldwide  basis  to  all  tactical,  strategic, 
air  defense  and  other  commands  and  sepa- 
rate activities.  Service  will  include  hospltaU- 
zatlon.  outpatient  care,  dental  care,  military 
public  health,  and  occupational  medicine, 
blo-envlromnental  engineering,  aerospace 
medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  physiological 
training  (Including  altitude  chamber  opera- 
tions and  pressure  suit  fittings) ,  the  opera- 
tion of  epidemiological  flights,  and  aeromedl- 
cal  evacuation  (Including  necessary  casualty 
staging  units)  for  all  the  services. 

The  Air  Force  will  operate  193  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  with  a  total  capacity  of  10.717 
operating  beds.  Anticipated  workload  during 
the  fiscal  period  Is  8,727  average  daUy  occu- 
pied beds  and  a  total  of  18399.000  outpatient 
clinic  visits. 
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Approximately  12,284  officers  and  29,869 
enlisted  personnel  wlU  be  used  to  perform 
the  total  medical  mission.  Included  In  the 
officer  strength  will  be  3,667  physicians  and 
4,060  registered  nurses.  The  remaining  offi- 
cers Include  dentists,  veterinarians,  admin- 
istrators, optometrists,  pharmaclsta.  etc. 

The  costs  outlined  below  represent  the  es- 
timated total  cost  of  operating  the  Air  Force 
medical  service  during  fiscal  year  1969.  In- 
cluding military  salaries  and  paymenta  to 
other  agencies  for  care  provided  to  active 
duty  and  retired  personnel  of  the  Air  Force. 

Operation  of  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, dental  clinics,  and 
other  miscellaneous  activi- 
ties   $461,820,000 

Dependent     medical     care     In 

civilian  hospitals. 38.649.000 

Construction   11.302.000 

Medical  care  In  non-Air  Force 

hospitals 3,954,000 

Medical  education  and  train- 
ing     4.130.000 

Medical   administration 2.442,000 

Medical  research 100.000 

Total    ► -     522,397.000 

Navy  Medical  Service:  $400,195,000. 
Last  year:  $387,111,000. 
In  1969,  the  Navy  will  operate  the  follow- 
ing faclUties: 

Medical  centers '  ... 3 

Dental  centers  ■ 1 

U.S.  Naval  hospitals' — continental —  30 
U,S.  Naval  hospitals ' — extra  continen- 
tal    ^ 

Medical  research  activities* 11 

Preventive  medicine  units' 4 

Disease  vector  control  centers' — . — .  2 

U.S.  Naval  dispensaries' * 

U.S.  Naval  dental  clinics' H 

Hospital  ships 2 

Selected  dispensaries  (with  beds) 76 

Selected  dlspensariss  (without  beds) ..  117 

Shipboard  faclUtles 932 

'  Under  command  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

During  fiscal  1969,  the  Navy  estimates  that 
It  will  operate,  on  a  dally  average,  19,259  beds. 
The  dally  average  occupied  beds  at  naval 
hospitals  and  medical  centers  Is  expected  to 
be  14,298.  The  dally  average  of  patienta  In 
other  medical  faclUtles  Is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: other  mlUtary  or  federal,  2,096;  civilian 
hospitals,  2.074. 

To  carry  out  Its  operations,  not  Including 
the  costs  applicable  to  the  operation  of  medi- 
cal faclUUes  not  under  the  command  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  the  Navy  estimates  that  Ite 
expenditures  In  1969  wlU  be  $400.1«5,000 
broken  down  as  follows : 


Military  pay  - '  $142, 027, 000 

Operation   of   BuMed   actlvl- 

Ues '118,124,000 

Medical   care — non^Naval   fa- 
clUUes   - -  9,740,000 

Medicare 63,867,000 

Care  of  the  dead 8,761,000 

New  construction =23,099.000 

Alterations  or  renovations 1,148,000 

Research - 18,850,000 

Other  costs 14,579,000 

» Variance  ia  funds  from  previous  year  re- 
sulte  from  organization  and  funding  reallgn- 
mente  within  the  Navy. 

=  Includes  funds  for  two  naval  hospitals 
and  five  other  madlcal  and/or  support  fa- 
clUtles. 

Office  of  Civil  Defense:  $412,000. 

Last  year:  91,695.000. 

In  fiscal  1969.  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
plans  to  utilize  Federal  funds  In  the  ap- 
proximate amounte  of  $102,000  for  Ite  Medi- 
cal Self- Help  Training  Program,  under  which 
training  Is  designed  to  enable  a-  person  to 
meet  emergency  health  needs  If  professional 
medical   care   Is   unavailable   for   prolonged 
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periods;  and  $310,000  for  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Research,  which  Involves  research  In  the 
fields  of  emergency  health  problems  and 
postettack  medical,  health,  and  welfare  op- 
erations. 

Office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Health  &  Medical) :  8132,000. 

Last  year:  $103,000. 

This  office  Is  responsible  for  the  broad 
planning  and  coordination  of  the  medical 
and  health  programs  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  integration  of  the  activities 
of  the  three  military  medical  services,  and 
the  development  of  the  medical  policies  for 
the  Defense  Department.  The  office  also  op- 
erates certain  aspecte  of  the  service  recruit- 
ment programs  for  professional  personnel, 
including  the  Berry  Plan. 

The  above  sum  does  not  Include  salaries 
for  the  eight  medical  service  officers  and 
one  enlisted  man  who  are  assigned  to  the 
office,  whose  pay  is  budgeted  for  by  their 
respective  military  departments. 

VETERANS'   ADMINISTBATION 

(This  year:  $1,542,962,000;  last  year:  $1,- 
479,342,000.) 

Medical  Care:  $1,466,453,000. 
Last  year:  $1,361,592,000. 
This  appropriation  funds  the  operating 
coste  of  all  medical  care  programs  conducted 
by  the  VA  other  than  agency  level  adminis- 
tration costs  and  research  activities.  It  In- 
cludes the  coste  of  operating  166  hospitals, 
63  nursing  home  unite.  16  domlclllarles,  18 
restoration  centers,  outpatient  clinics  lo- 
cated m  each  hospital,  plus  39  clinics  or  sub- 
clinics not  located  In  a  hospital  setting.  It 
also  Includes  the  coste  related  to  the  In- 
patient care  of  veterans  In  non-VA  hospitals 
and  nursing  care  beds,  domiciliary  care  pro- 
vided eligible  veterans  In  state  veterans 
homes,  and  fees  to  physicians  and  dentists 
who  are  not  VA  employees  lor  care  and  treat- 
ment provided  under  a  home-town  care  pro- 
gram. It  Is  estimated  that  a  total  of  855,200 
beneficiaries  vrtll  be  provided  Inpatient  care 
In  fiscal  year  1969.  In  addition,  funds  are 
provided  for  training  of  medical  resldente 
and  other  professional,  paramedical  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  In  health-science 
fields. 

The  appropriation  does  not  limit  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  among  the  major  activi- 
ties financed  thereunder.  The  costs  reflected 
under  the  funded  activities  represent  esti- 
mates of  how  the  appropriation  will  be  dis- 
tributed In  fiscal  1969. 

Inpatient  Care  In  VA  Hospitals:  $1,178,- 
952,000.  ■'- 

Last  year:  $1,093,212,000. 

VA's  largest  medical  care  expenditure 
covers  inpatient  care  provided  in  166  VA 
hospitals.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  It  Is  estimated 
that  a  dally  average  of  107,305  hospital  beds 
win  be  operated  to  care  for  an  average  dally 
patient  load  of  93,700 — an  occupancy  rate  of 
87% — providing  treatment  for  767,000  bene- 
ficiaries. Coste  Include  the  salaries  of  physi- 
cians, dentlste,  and  other  personnel  needed 
to  operate  the  hospitals.  Also  Included  are 
the  coste  of  operating  4,000  nursing  care  beds 
providing  care  for  an  average  dally  load  of 
3,815  In  VA  facilities  with  6.700  beneficiaries 
treated. 

Outpatient  Care :  $188,321,000. 

Last  year:  $182,195,000. 

The  bulk  of  these  costs  Is  for  care  and 
treatment  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis 
to  eligible  veterans  by  clinics  located  within 
and  outside  of  a  VA  hospital  setting.  $13,- 
833,000  Is  planned  for  fees  to  physicians  and 
dentists  who  are  not  VA  employees  for  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  home-town  care  pro- 
gram, lotel  outpatient  medical  visits  are 
estimated  to  be  6.743,000  In  1969. 

DomlcUlaryCare:  $49,600,000. 

Last  year:  $42,677,000. 

DomlcUlary  and  restoration  care  Is  pro- 
vided In  VA  facilities  for  about  13,444  vet- 
erans who,  whUe  Incapacitated  for  employ- 
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ment,  are  not  In  need  of  full-time  hospital 
or  nursing  care.  VA  also  makes  payment  to 
34  state  veterans'  homes  for  both  domiciliary 
and  nursing  care  with  an  estimated  dally 
load  of  9,660.  These  paymente  are  expected 
to  amount  to  approximately  $13,773,000  In 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Contract  Hospitalization  and  Nursing 
Home  Care:  $33,120,000. 
Last  year:  $28,320,000. 
These  coste  cover  inpatient  care  provided 
eligible  veterans  In  non-VA  hospitals.  It  Is 
estimated  that  an  average  of  1,750  pattente 
will  be  cared  for  dally  In  non-VA  hospitals, 
and  an  average  of  3.300  patiente  will  be  pro- 
vided nursing  home  care  In  community  fa- 
cilities, on  a  contractual  basis  In  fiscal  1969. 
The  patient  load  In  other  federal  hospitals 
Is  estimated  at  452  and  In  non-federal  hos- 
pitals, at  1,298. 

MlBceUaneous  Beneflte  and  Services:  $16,- 
460,000. 

Last  year:  $15,188,000. 
Included  In  this  heading  are  expenses  not 
"directly   connected   with   medical   care   and 
treatment  of  patiente,  such  as  travel  coste 
of     beneficiaries,     operation     of     personnel 
quarters,    services    provided    other    govern- 
mental unite  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis, 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  cemeteries. 
Construction   of  Hospitals   and   DomlclU- 
arles:  $7,926,000. 

Last  year:  $52,600,000. 
These  funds  are  for  the  construction,  re- 
placement and  relocation  of  hospitals  and 
modernization,  alterations,  or  additions  for 
existing  VA  hospitals,  domlcUlarles,  and  other 
facilities. 

Medical  Research :  $48,018,000. 
Last  year:  $45,850,000. 
These  funds  are  for  research,  mostly  In 
VA  hospitals.  The  appropriation  may  be 
broken  down  as  follows:  general  medical  and 
surgical  research,  $29,018,000;  neuropsychl- 
atrlc.  $6,000,000;  atomic  medical  research, 
$5,000,000;  basic  science,  $4,600,000;  pros- 
thetics testing,  $1,400,000;  and  other,  $2,000,. 
000. 

Medical  Administration :  $11,667,000. 
Last  year:  $10,946,000. 

This  appropriation  covers  the  expense  of 
over-all  administration  and  direction  of  med- 
ical care  and  research  programs  by  Washing- 
ton Central  Office  staff. 

Construction  of  State  Nursing  Homes: 
$4,000,000. 

Last  year:  $4,000,000. 

The  fourth  appropriation  of  matehlng 
funds  for  the  construction  of  state  nursing 
homes  for  war  veterans  under  P.L.  88-450, 
enacted  on  August  19,  1964.  P.L.  90-432. 
dated  July  26,  1968,  extended  the  authority 
from  5  to  10  years. 

Post  Graduate  and  Inservlce  Training: 
$2,148,000. 

Last  year:  $2,091,000. 

These  funds  cover  the  coste,  other  than 
salaries,  related  to  educational  asslgnmente 
for  physicians,  including  resldente,  and  other 
employees  in  VA  hospitals  and  clinics.  These 
activities  are  conducted  both  In  and  outelde 
VA  facilities.  Included  as  coste  are  tuition 
charges,  travel,  lecturers'  fees,  and  training 
materials  and  devices. 

Medical    Care — PhUlpplne    Veterans:    $1,- 
776,000. 
Last  year:  $1,325,000. 

This  sum  Is  used  to  reimburse  the  Philip- 
pine Government  for  the  cost  of  hospitali- 
zation for  eligible  veterans  of  the  Common- 
wealth Army  and  new  Philippine  Scoute.  The 
program  was  expanded  and  extended  for 
another  flve  years  through  June  1973  by 
P.L.  89-612,  approved  on  September  30,  1966. 
Exchange  of  Medical  Information:  $974,000. 
Last  year:  $938,000. 

The  second  appropriation,  authorized  by 
Pii.  89-785,  approved  on  November  7,  1966. 
provides  for  programs  for  exchange  of  the 
most  advanced  medical  and  other  scientific 
Information  and  techniques  between  the  VA, 
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mMllcal  BCboola.  reaMtrcb  centcn.  and  other 
appropriate  membera  of  the  medical -scien- 
tific community  with  particular  emphaala  at 
the  non-afflllated  VA  hoapltals. 

BTTAtLTitKirT  or  TRx  Dimuom 

(ThU  year:  $315,804,000.  laat  year:  $307 .- 
940  000.) 

FMeral  Water  Pollution  Control  Admln- 
iBtraUon:  •30a.838.000 

Last  year:  (295.800.000. 

This  group  of  acUvltles  includes  those 
prmously  carried  under  the  Department  of 
Haalth.  Education,  and  Welfare  appropria- 
tions. Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  (February 
28.  19«6)  transferred  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Construction  Grants  for  Waste  Treatment 
Works:  •214.000.000. 

Last  year:  •303.000.000. 

The  Federal  Government  makes  grants  for 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  plants. 
The  annual  authorlaatlon  was  increased  by 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  19«5  (PX.  89-334) 
and  again  by  the  Clean  Water  Reatoratlon 
Act  of  1906  ( PL.  89-753 ) . 

Water  Supply  and  Water  Pollution  Con- 
Uol:  888.838.000. 

La*e-year:  893.800.000. 
-  OMnts  and  contracts  account  for  88  3<*o 
of  this  appropriation  request.  These  Include: 
•6.500.000  tor  research  grants;  ^4.000.000  for 
fellowships  and  training  grants;  •a.OOO.OOO 
for  storm  and  combined  sewvrs:  •5.300.000  for 
advanced  waste  treatment;  •lO.OOO.OOO  for 
Industrial  waste  treatment;  •1.350.000  for 
comprehensive  basin  planning;  $3,500,000  for 
demonstration  grants;  •10.000.000  for  con- 
trol program  grants  to  state  and  Interstate 
agencies:  and  94.504.000  for  research  con- 
tracts. The  balance  of  funds  finances  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  river  basin  water 
pollution  control  programs:  basic  and  ap- 
plied research;  establishment  of  water  qual- 
ity standards.  Including  review  of  state-pro- 
posed standards  and  provision  of  consulta- 
tion and  guidelines  to  the  states;  enforce- 
ment of  water  pollution  control  legislation; 
collection  and  dissemination  of  basic  data; 
field  studies  of  water  quality  problems;  and 
technical  aslstance  to  other  agencies. 

Bureau  of  Mines:  •11.028.000. 

Last  year:  SIO.SSO.OOO. 

With  respect  to  health  and  safety,  the 
Bureau  has  the  responsibility  of  inspiectlng 
all  coal  mines,  as  well  as  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines,  and  of  reporting  on  observed 
hazards  with  appropriate  corrective  recom- 
mendations. It  aUso  conducts  Investigations 
of  all  serious  accidents,  and  makes  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  working  hazards,  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  workers,  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  In  the  mineral  Industries. 
The  Bureau  encourages  accident  prevention 
education  through  safety  organizations,  ex- 
hibits, safety  film  production,  demonstra- 
tions. Instructions  in  accident  prevention, 
and  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  methods.  These 
activities  account  for  »8.820.000  of  the  Bu- 
reau's appropriation. 

The  Bureau  will  also  spend  S2.308.000  In 
health  and  safety  research  Into  Improving 
electrical  and  dlesel  equipment  to  counter- 
act health  hazards  of  the  mineral  Indus- 
tries; establishing  a  more  scientific  basis  for 
roof  control.  Including  prevention  of 
"bumpe"  or  rock  bursts;  studying  high  vol- 
ume mine  transportation  systems  to  prevent 
hazardoxis  practices;  Improving  mine  ventila- 
tion generally  and  aiding  the  mining  Indus- 
try m  solving  difficult  ventilation  problems: 
and  preventing  dust  explosions  and  mine 
Area  by  applying  new  concepts  on  diut 
binding,  rock  dusting,  and  controlling  float- 
dust  transport. 

Oeoolglcal  Survey :  81.070,000. 

Last  year:  •992,000. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Is  the  assessment  of  the  nation's  min- 
eral resources,  including  water.  Reaearch 
projects  are  In  support  of  this  objective  and 
any  relation  to  medical  or  health  research  la 
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Incidental.  However,  the  Survey  does  con- 
duct some  projecu  in  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences  that  are  health  related. 
Water  resources  research  projecta  Include  de- 
termination of  the  occurrence  and  distribu- 
tion In  water  of  minor  elements  and  radio- 
active materials  and  studies  of  the  behavior 
of  detergents,  pesticides,  and  other  poUu- 
tanta.  including  radioactive  wastes,  where 
released  into  the  soll-molsture  environment 
of  natural  water  systems.  The  Sun.'ey's  geo- 
logical research  projecta  In  health-related 
procrams  are  chlefiy  for  study  of  the  geology 
and  geochemistry  of  selected  areas  and  sub- 
stances (such  as  humates).  and  In  connec- 
tion with  geobounlcal  exploration  (study 
of  trace  elements  In  plants)  techniques  to 
study  the  geochemlcal  variations  In  plants 
and  soils  to  (1)  correlate  with  areas  of  In- 
cidence of  certain  human  diseases  or  with 
other  health  problems,  and  (2)  determine  the 
efTecU  of  the  nutrition  of  planU  and  ani- 
mals. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries:  •568.000. 

Last  year:  8568.000. 

This  Bureau  conducts  research  projects  to 
determine  the  possible  medical-  and  health- 
related  implications  of  fish  oils,  botulism 
and  processing  techniques  as  applied  to  fish- 
ery products  and  nutritional  studies.  In- 
cluded are  the  following  studies:  (1)  oxida- 
tive deterioration  of  fish  and  fishery  pro- 
ducts. Including  related  nutritional  aspects; 

(3)  fractional  distillation  of  extracted  fish 
oil  for  medical  research  purposes:  (3)  nu- 
tritional value  of  fish  protein  concentrate; 

(4)  engineering  studies  to  Improve  the  proc- 
essing methods  of  fish  protein  concentrates: 

(5)  pesticide  residues  In  fish  and  shellfish; 

(6)  botulism  studies;  and  (7)  new  process- 
ing techniques. 

DEPAKTMENT    OF    STAT* 

(ThU  year  •242.712.744;  last  year:  •268.- 
999.545.) 

Agency  for  International  Development: 
9204.900.000. 

Lost  vear:  8223.232.000. 

Priority  bilateral  technical  activities  of 
AID  are  to  assist  In  expanding  food  produc- 
tion and  In  lowering  birth  rates  in  the  de- 
veloping nations.  The  Agency,  through  co- 
operatively financed  programs.  Is  helping 
more  than  forty  countries  at  their  request 
to  develop  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grama,  to  reduce  nutritional  deficiencies,  to 
control  and  eradicate  diseases,  and  to  pro- 
vide other  activities  that  will  Improve  health 
and  living  conditions.  Other  programs  In 
health  care  are  carried  out  by  the  State  De- 
partment Itself  or  through  multilateral  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  United  Nations.  The 
above  figures,  estimated  for  fiscal  1969.  will 
be  allocated  as  follows: 

Population  and  Family  Planning:  848,- 
500.000. 

Last  year:  835.100.000. 

Assistance  Is  provided  to  develop  voluntary 
family  planning  programs  Involving  a  range 
of  activities  from  the  demographic  to  clinical 
aspects. 

US.  Operations  Mission,  Vietnam:  •Sl,- 
900,000. 

Last  year:  845,500.000. 

These  funds  repreaent  costs  of  civilian 
medical  care  prorrams  In  hospitals  and 
health  centers  and  clinics  In  Vietnam.  The 
AMA  Is  assisting  In  the  recruitment  of  pri- 
vate physicians  and  surgeons  and  the  Armed 
Services  are  supplying  well-qualified  surgeons 
and  medical  supplies  and  the  continual  Im- 
provement of  the  hospitals  and  facilities. 
Medical  and  surgical  teams  from  other  coun- 
tries are  being  given  logistical  support. 

Malaria   Eradication:    •20.386.000. 

Last  year:  •31,016.000. 

This  long-term  program,  which  AID  helps 
to  support,  has  protected  870  million  people 
worldwide. 

Other  Cooperative  Health  Programs:  8104,- 
114.000. 

Last  year:  SI  11, 616.000. 

These  funds  support  a  wide  range  of  oon- 
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ttnulng  health  and  medical-related  activities, 
including  food  fortification  and  additives 
programs  aimed  at  reaching  the  pre-school 
child:  the  provision  of  adequate  and  safe 
drinking  water  and  sewage  disposal  systems; 
campaigns  to  control  measles  and  eradicate 
smallpox:  the  development  of  health  man- 
power through  training  programs  both 
locally.  In  the  U.S..  and  third  countries; 
the  strengthening  of  health  Institutions  and 
assistance  to  Ministries  of  Health  In  plan- 
,ning  health  programs.  In  addition,  funds  are 
used  In  carrying  out  applied  research  In 
health. 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  •18.- 
075,620. 

Last  year:  •16.771.346. 

The  amounta  shown  above  represent  U.S. 
contributions  (31.2<^r)  to  the  WHO  regular 
budgets  for  calendar  years  1968  and  1967.  re- 
spectively. WHO  acts  as  a  coordinating  au- 
thority on  International  public  health  work; 
helps  to  build  national  health  services: 
stimulates  and  works  with  governmenta  on 
programs  to  eradicate  epidemic  and  other 
widespread  diseases;  promotes  activities  In 
the  Improvement  of  nutrition,  environmen- 
tal sanitation,  maternal  and  child  care,  and 
mental  health:  promotes  and  encourages  re- 
search In  the  field  of  health;  assists  govern- 
ments In  setting  up  or  reorganizing  the 
structures  of  their  health  services;  works  for 
the  standardization  of  diagnostic  procedures: 
promotes  the  adoption  of  international 
standards  with  respect  to  food,  biological  and 
pharmaceutical  products;  furnishes  advice 
and  direct  aid  to  governments  in  emergen- 
cies; and  provides  fellowships  and  training 
services  for  public  health  work. 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEP) : 
•8.000.000. 

Last  year:  «7.700.000. 

UNICEP  assists  governments  In  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  In  establishing 
and  carrying  out  long-range  health,  nutrition 
and  welfare  programs  for  children  and 
mothers.  Assistance  which  UNICEP,  with  the 
technical  guidance  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations,  makes  available 
to  governments  includes  six  main  categories: 
health  services,  family  and  child  welfare 
services,  disease  control,  nutrition,  emer- 
gency aid.  and  vocational  training.  Shown 
above  Is  the  proportionate  part  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  which  Is  estimated  will  be  used 
by  UNICEP  for  program  activities  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  nutrition,  plus  an  appro- 
priate share  of  UNICEP's  expenditures  for 
administration  and  freight. 

Pan  American  Health  Organization 
(PAHO)  :  86.550.124. 

Last  year:  $5,887,700. 

The  amounts  shown  above  represent  U.S. 
contributions  (66.0'~<p)  to  the  PAHO  regular 
budgeta  for  calendar  years  1968  and  1967. 
respectively.  PAHO's  functions  and  objectives 
Include  a  continuing  attack  on  disease  at  Its 
sources  In  order  to  reduce  or  eliminate  dan- 
ger of  transmission  of  disease  and  disease 
vectors  In  the  Americas:  reduction  or  ellnil- 
natlon  of  the  necessity  of  costly  quarantines; 
stimulation  and  support  of  national  health 
authorities  In  their  efforta  to  control  disease, 
including  assistance  In  connection  with 
planning  and  operation  of  special  health 
projecta:  and  participation  in  and  promotion 
of  prompt  reporting  of  existence  of  quar- 
antlnable  disease. 

United  Nations  Development  Program 
(UNDP) :  Figures  not  available. 

Last  year:  85.200,000. 

UNDP  assists  In  the  economic  development 
o;  the  less  developed  countries,  including 
health  projecta  for  which  WHO  and  PAHO 
act  as  Implementing  agencies.  Shown  above 
Is  the  proportionate  part  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution from  fiscal  1968  funds  which  Is 
estimated  will  be  used  by  UNDP  for  health 
activities. 

VJH.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees:  Figures  not  available. 

Last  year:  83,700,000. 
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UNRWA  provides  relief  services  tar  Pal- 
estine refugees,  Including  food,  health  and 
welfare  services.  It  also  provides  education 
and  training  for  refugee  children,  to  assist 
them  in  becoming  self-sustaining  and  p<irt  of 
the  regular  economic  life  of  the  region. 
Shown  above  Is  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  X33.  contribution  from  fiscal  year  1968 
funds  which  is  estimated  will  be  used  by 
UNRWA  for  health  acUvlUes. 

U.N.  Technical  &  Operational  Assistance 
to  the  Congo:  Figures  not  available. 

Last  year:  91, 100,000. 

The  United  Nations  administers  a  special 
program  of  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
the  Congo  (Kinshasa)  for  the  maintenance 
of  essential  public  services  such  as  health, 
education,  communications  and  banking 
through  the  provision  of  technical  advisors 
and  operational  persoimel.  Shown  above  Is 
the  proportionate  part  of  the  U.S.  contrlbur 
tlon  from  fiscal  1968  funds  which  Is  esti- 
mated vinil  be  used  by  the  UJf.  for  health 
activities. 

Special  Contribution  for  U.N.  Assistance  to 
Vietnam:   Figures  not  available. 

Last  year:  81.000,000. 

The  amount  shown  above  represents  the 
U.S.  contribution  from  fiscal  1968  funds  to 
the  World  Health  Organization  for  assistance 
m  the  establishment  of  a  National  Public 
Health  Institute  In  Vietnam. 

United  Nations  Population  Program:  Fig- 
ures not  available. 

Last  year:  $500,000. 

The  amount  shown  above  represents  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General's  Trust  Fund  for  Population. 
The  contribution  will  help  finance  coeta  of 
( 1  population  advisors  to  be  stationed  at  re- 
gional offices  to  assist  coimtrles  In  identifying 
and  preparing  action  project  requesta  in  the 
popiilation  and  family  planning  field,  and 
(2)  a  training  program  for  U.N.  field  advisors 
in  poptilatlon  and  family  planning  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  General's  staff 
In  cooperation  with  the  U.N.  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research  (UNTTAR). 

Intarnatlonal  Agency  for  Research  on  Can- 
cer: Figures  not  available. 

Last  year:  8160,000. 

The  amount  shown  above  represento  the 
U.S.  contribution  (11.1%)  to  the  Agency  for 
calendar  year  1968.  In  1965.  the  World  Health 
Assembly  established  the  International 
Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer  to  accelerate 
efforts  to  control  cancer  through  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  cancer  research.  The 
Agency  Is  located  at  Lyons,  France. 

Health  Program  for  Overseas  Employees: 
54,700.000. 

Last  year:  $1,900,800. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  the  Department  of  State 
will  expend  an  estimated  $4,700,000  for  Ita 
over-all  health  program  for  Its  employees.  In- 
cluded In  this  sum  Is  the  direct  cost  of  pro- 
viding examination  and  Inoculation  services 
and  certain  medical  travel  and  hosptaliza- 
tlon  for  the  Department's  6,209  employees 
and  their  9.313  dependents. 

This  sum  rtlso  Includes  the  over-all  cost 
of  .administering  a  centralized  program  which 
serves  11.045  overseas  employees  and  19.116 
dependents  of  forty  other  government  agen- 
cies wiiich  also  partlclpata  in  the  medical 
program,  e.g.:  The  Agency  for  International 
Development.  United  States  Information 
Agency,  the  Arms  Control  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  others.  Each  of  these  Eigencies 
pay  directly  the  cost  of  medical  travel  and 
hospitalization  for  their  respective  overseas 
staff  members  and  their  dependents. 

The  above  estimate  does  not  Include  the 
direct  salary  and  overseas  allowance  costa 
of  doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  and  admin- 
istrative support  staff  since  these  costa  are 
paid  from  the  general  salary  rather  than  the 
medical  program  Bllotment. 

U.S.  Refugee  Programs:  8487.000. 

Last5-ear:  5558,500. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Migration 
and   Refugee   Assistance  Act   of    1962    (P.L. 
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87-510)  the  U.S.  makes  contracta  with  private 
agencies  for  various  types  of  care  for  es- 
cap>ees  or  refugees.  The  program  operates 
In  Europe,  the  Middle  East.  South  Asia,  and 
the  Far  East,  with  medical  care  being  pro- 
vided through  American  voluntary  welfare 
agencies.  During  the  calendar  year  1968,  ex- 
penditures for  medical  care  In  Europe 
amounted  to  approximately  $23,000.  These 
funds  were  used  for  medical  care  as  part  of 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  refugees  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  for 
medical  examinations  required  for  aliens  to 
obtain  visas  for  permanent  settlement  In 
other  countries.  For  Chinese  refugees  In 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  the  amount  is  ap- 
proximately $464,000.  These  funds  include 
payment  for  the  services  of  physicians  and 
nurses,  provision  of  medical  supplies,  reha- 
bilitation of  handicapped  children  and  the 
blind,  purchase  of  ambulances,  and  parti- 
cipation In  the  construction  of  hospitals  and 
clinics  In  refugee  communities.  Assistance 
has  .also  been  given  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
TB  convalescenta. 

FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES    HEALTH    INStTRAN'CE 
PROCRAMS 

(This  year:  8242,220,000;  last  year:  $233,- 
647.500.) 

Health  Insurance  for  Federal  Employees: 
5231,743.000. 

Last  year:  $222,878,500. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Laws  86-382  and 
89-504.  the  Federal  agencies,  aa  employers, 
are  authorized  to  provide  health  Insurance 
benefits  for  their  employees  who  are  active  or 
who  retired  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  laws,  and  for  their  dependenta.  The  em- 
ployee has  the  right  to  select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing tjrpes  of  insurance  plans:  service 
beneflte  such  as  offered  by  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield;  an  Indemnity  program  offered  by 
commercial  Insurance  companies;  programs 
offered  by  employee  organizations;  or  com- 
prehensive health  plans  like  HIP.  Under  the 
law,  the  Federal  Government  will  contribute 
a  specific  amount,  depending  on  the  em- 
ployee's marital  status.  2,526,500  employees 
have  elected  to  participate  In  the  program. 
Over  5,290,500  of  their  dependenta  will  also 
be  covered. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  total  subscription 
charges  under  the  program  are  expected  to 
approximate  $780,389,000.  with  the  Federal 
Government  contributing  approximately 
8231,743,000.  While  the  law  authorized  a  high 
ar.d  low  option  under  both  the  service  and 
indemnity  plans,  it  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  at  least  one  low  option  to  which 
the  Government  would  contribute  50%  of 
the  cost.  If  the  employee  selected  one  of  the 
other  higher  priced  options,  he  would  still 
receive  the  same  dollar  contribution  but 
would  have  to  pay  the  difference.  85  To  of  the 
employees  selected  the  high  option.  Approxi- 
mately 57.8%  are  enrolled  in  the  service 
benefit  plan,  21.4%  In  the  indemnity  benefit 
benefit  plan,  14.4%  in  the  employee  organi- 
zation plans,  4.8%  In  the  group  practice 
plans,  and  1.6%  In  the  Individual  practice 
plans. 

Health  Insurance  for  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees; $10,477,000. 

Last  year:  $10,769,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  86-724, 
Federal  agencies,  as  employers,  are  author- 
ized to  provide  health  insurance  benefita  for 
certain  qualified  retired  employees  and  their 
dependenta  or  survivors  who  are  not  cov- 
ered under  the  program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  86-382  above.  Under  the  law,  the  retired 
employee  has  the  right  to  choose  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  single  Government-wide  plan 
which  Is  underwritten  by  commercial  Insur- 
ance under  a  contract  with  the  Government, 
or  to  receive  protection  under  a  qualified 
private  plan  of  his  own  selection.  Under  the 
Government-wide  plan,  the  retired  employee 
may  elect  to  subscribe  for  b.-islc  coverage 
only;  for  major  medical  coverage  only,  or  for 
both.  The  Government's  monthly  contribu- 
tion (83.50  for  a  single  annuitant,  $7.00  for 
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an  annuitant  with  a  dependent)  for  any 
participant — In  the  Government-wide  plan 
or  In  any  private  plan— is  equivalent  to  ap- 
proxUnately  70%  of  the  premium  (as  a  result 
of  a  reduction  in  premiixms  made  possible  by 
the  Medicare  coverage)  lor  basic  coverage  or 
for  major  medical  coverage  in  the  Govern- 
ment-wide plan.  Those  selecting  the  Govern- 
ment plan  have  their  contribution  deducted 
from  their  annuity.  Those  choosing  a  pri- 
vate plan  have  their  annuity  Increased  by 
amount  of  the  Federal  contribution. 

Retired  employees  numbering  182,000  (of 
which  71,566  had  dependents)  were  covered 
under  the  program  as  of  June  30,  1968.  Of 
the  employees  covered,  83,500  chose  the  Gov- 
ernment plan;  98,500  purchased  their  own 
programs  (Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  enrolled 
62,475;  employee  organizations,  25,026:  In- 
surSCce  companies.  7,350;  and  others,  3,650). 
The  cost  of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tributions is  estimated  at  $10,477,000.  It  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  because  there  Is  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  cost  of  the  insurance  programs  car- 
ried by  annuitanta  who  are  purchasing  their 
own  Insurance. 

Since  Public  Law  86-724  provides  coverage 
only  for  Federal  employees  who  were  retired 
at  the  time  of  Ita  enactment,  this  program 
can  be  expected  to  become  smaller  with  the 
passing  of  time. 

DEPARTMENT    OP   ACRICULTtniE 

(This  year:  $183,793,000;  last  year:  $159,- 
173.000.) 

Agricultural  Research  Service:  $82,838,000. 

Last  year:  $81,667,000. 

The  activities  of  this  Ser\lce  having  medi- 
cal and  health-related  significance  are  aimed 
towards  learning  how  infectious  diseases  and 
harmful  parasites  of  livestock  and  poultry 
are  transmitted  to  man,  the  role  of  Insects 
as  vectors,  and  developing  methods  for  their 
diagnosis,  prevention,  eradication,  and  con- 
trol. Approximately  90  diseases  of  animals 
are  transmissible  to  man.  Including  brucel- 
losis, leptosplrosls,  mycotic  diseases,  vesicular 
diseases,  tuberculosis,  swine  erysipelas,  worms 
and  protozoa,  leukosis,  Newcastle,  ornithosis, 
and  salmonellosis. 

Research  is  conducted  to  devise  protective 
measures  for  decontamination  and  utiliza- 
tion of  crops,  animals,  and  soils  affected  by 
direct  radiation  or  radioactive  fallout  to 
minimize  their  effecta  on  the  nation's  supply 
of  meat  and  other  food  producte. 

Research  Is  also  conducted  on  the  use  of 
pesticides  to  avoid  the  side  hazards  of  pesti- 
cide residues  In  Insects,  crops,  and  livestock 
and  on  the  effects  of  chemicals  on  crops, 
livestock  and  water.  This  research  Includes 
the  following:  toxlcologlcal  and  pathological 
effecta  of  pesticides,  feed  additives,  ete.,  on 
livestock  as  found  In  their  feed  and  on  crops; 
physical  and  chemical  nature  of  plant  vi- 
ruses; effecta  of  pesticides  on  the  composition 
and  nutritive  value  of  the  current  food  sup- 
ply; biological  and  other  methods  of  con- 
trolling stored-producta  Insecte,  and  develop- 
ment of  nontoxic  mothproofing  treatmenta. 
Research  is  also  conducted  on  new  and  im- 
proved growth  promotants,  as  well  as  on 
farmstead  water  supply,  waste  disposal, 
health-related  problems  of  tobacco.  Improv- 
ing plant  sources  of  protein,  and  deleterious 
molds  and  their  control. 

Human  nutrition  research  is  directed 
toward  nutritive  requlrementa  of  man; 
availability  of  nutrlenta  in  foods;  metabolic 
response  of  man  to  various  combinations  of 
dietary  proteins  and  fate;  and  discovering 
relationships  between  soils,  planta,  and 
animals  to  Improve  nutrition.  Consumer  and 
food  economics  research  includes  investiga- 
tions of  food  consumption  practices  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  customary  diets.  Micro- 
biological studies  on  textiles  are  also 
conducted. 

Utilization  research  activities  Include  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  prevention  of 
Salmonella  contamination  In  milk;  de- 
velopment of  launderable  shearlings  for  med- 
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leal  mm:  lnvestlg»tlon  of  aUergM"  ^  edible 
proteins;  dcTelopment  of  metboda  of  eetl- 
matUig  thermal  history  of  meat  product*; 
studlea  on  the  removal  or  Inactlvatlon  of 
anatoxin  in  food  products;  maintenance  ol 
a  culture  coUecUon  for  Identification  of  ctU- 
tures  from  medical  sources  and  for  screen- 
ing microorganisms  for  production  of  anti- 
biotics and  vitamins;  development  of  Un- 
proved emulsion  for  Intravenous  feeding; 
and  development  of  specialized  methodology 
for  obtaining  characteristics  and  composi- 
tion of  fats  from  various  tissues.  This  work 
also  has  Included  screening  plant  extracts  for 
biological  activity,  such  as  for  treatment  of 
heart  disease  and  cancer.  The  commercial 
development  of  penicillin  came  from  Depart- 
ment, research  In  the  microorganism  field. 

Marketing  research  Is  directed  towards 
minimizing  deterioration  and  spoilage  of 
farm  commodities  In  markeUng  channels  In 
order  to  provide  the  consumer  with  a  more 
wholesome  product.  Research  Is  conducted 
on  the  effects  of  various  disease  organisms 
on  poultry  and  the  effects  of  light  on  the 
Identification  of  poultry  diseases  in  connec- 
tion with  poultry  Inspection  activities. 

To  carry  out  the  above  programs.  $43.- 
e5».000  w*U  be  expended  (•39.928,000  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  $3,730,000  for  re- 
search facilities) . 

The  Service  also  conducts  preventive  and 
community  services,  which  Include  eradica- 
tion of  animal  diseases,  such  as  brucellosis 
and  tuberculosis  which  are  transmissible  to 
man:  prevention  of  the  introduction  of 
animal  diseases  from  foreign  countries  which 
may  affect  man;  the  regulation  of  pesticides, 
which  may  be  toxic  to  man;  evaluation  of 
pest  control  programs  with  special  reference 
to  environmental  Impact  associated  with 
control  and  eradication  procedures;  and 
monitoring  pesticides  In  agriculture. 

For  the  above  program.  $39,180,000  will  be 
expended  In  fiscal  1969. 
Ckjnsumer   and    Marketing   Service:    $92.- 

908.000. 

tASt  year;  $69,730,000, 
The  programs  financed  from  these  funda 
for  1968  consisted  of  meat  Inspection  ($48,- 
423  000)  and  poultry  inspection  ($2,307,000). 
For  fiscal  1968.  $68,102,000  will  be  obligated 
for  meat  inspection;  and  $24,806,000  for  poul- 
try inspection.  These  services  are  performed 
as  a  protection  to  the  health  of  consumers. 
They  assure  a  clean  and  wholesome  supply  of 
meat  and  poultry  through  minute  inspection 
in  slaughter  and  processing  plants  of  meat 
animals  and  their  products,  and  poultry  and 
its  products.  Any  such  products  foxind  to  be 
diseased  or  otherwise  unfit  from  human  con- 
sumption are  removed  from  channels  of  trade 
and  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriated  funds 
shown  above,  fees  paid  by  plants  for  over- 
time work  and  by  other  users  of  the  service 
are  estimated  for  1969  at  $12,097,000  for  meat 
inspection  and  $2,843,000  for  poultry 
Inspection. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service:  $8.- 
047.000. 

Last  year:  $7,776,000. 

The  CooperaUve  State  Research  Service 
administers  a  Federal  grant  program  In  sup- 
port of  agricultural  research  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  A  number 
of  actlvlUes  In  this  program  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  or  are  related  to  human  health. 
Estimated  expenditures  for  this  work  are 
t7,776,000  in  1968  and  $8,047,000  in  1969. 

These  research  activities  Include  (1)  vet- 
erinary research  to  learn  how  infecUous  dU- 
eases  and  parasites  are  transmitted  and  to 
develop  methods  of  diagnosis,  prevention  and 
control  of  diseases.  (2)  dietary  requirements 
of  himians  and  human  nutrition  problems. 
(3)  preservation  of  foods.  (4)  studies  on 
plant  diseases,  particularly  viruses,  that  help 
to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
biology  of  human  pathologens.  (5)  studies  on 
nutritional  physiological  processes  In  animals 
that  may  be  related  to  human  health  prob- 
lems.  (6)    toxicology  effects  of  agrlculttiral 
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chemicals.  (7)  pesticide  residue  research.  (8) 
farm  waste  disposal  and  rural  sanitation,  {9) 
assaying  microorganisms  for  production  of 
anUblotics  and  vitamins.  (10)  faUout  studlea 
on  foragea  and  vegetablee.  and  (11)  air  and 
water  pollution. 

omCB  or  ECONOMIC  opportokitt 
(Thl*  year:  •176;>00.000:  last  year:  »108.- 

&00  000  ) 

Community  Action  Programs:  $162,200,000. 

Last  year:  $86,100,000. 

Community  AcUon  Programs  Include  a 
variety  of  approaches  for  advancing  the 
health  of  the  poor  through  the  broadscale 
participation  of  residents  of  poverty  nelgh- 
b<»hoods.  concerned  professionals  and  other 
community  groups.  These  acUvltles  include 
Comprehensive  Health  Services  Programs, 
family  planning  programs.  Head  Start  health 
activities,  narcotics  programs,  research  and 
demonstraUon  projects  and  other  locaUy 
Initiated  health  services. 

Comprehensive      Health     Services:      $90.- 

000.000. 

Last  year:  $33,200,000. 

Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and  similar 
comprehensive  services  programs  provide  per- 
sonal   high-quality,    family-centered    health 
care  to  resldenU  of  poverty  nelghborhooda. 
As  of  October  30.  1968.  47  centers  had  been 
funded;  38  were  In  partial  or  full  operation. 
These  programs   are  administered   by   such 
agencies  as  medical  socleUes.  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  nonprofit  health  organizations,  and 
health  departments.  Neighborhood  residents 
participate  on  the  advisory  boards  and  staffs 
of  the  centers. 
Head  Start  Health  Activlttes:  $36,000,000. 
Last  year:  $34,400,000. 
Head   Start  provides  medical   and  dental 
examinations,  preventive  services,  treatment 
and  foUow-up  for  approximately  90%  of  the 
economically  deprived  children  In  the  pre- 
school  age   group   It   serves.   About  700.000 
children  were  served  In  1968. 

Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  Pro- 
grams: $16,900,000. 
Last  year:  $10,400,000. 

Initiated  aa  a  "National  EmphasU"  pro- 
gram in  1968  at  the  direction  of  Congress. 
this  program  provides  on  a  temporary  basis 
basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  services  to 
counteract  conditions  of  starvation  or  mal- 
nutrition among  the  poor.  Projects  In  about 
200  communlltes  were  Initiated  In  the  first 
six  months  of  operation. 
Family  Planning  Programs:  $13,000,000. 
Last  year:  $10,000,000. 

The  OEO  legislation  In  1967  gave  family 
planning  a  higher  priority  by  making  It  a 
new  "National  EmphasU"  program.  By  the 
middle  of  1968.  OEO  was  assisting  over  160 
family  planning  projects,  designed  to  serve 
over  200.000  women.  Sponsored  by  such 
health-related  bodies  as  planned  parenthood 
groups,  medical  associations,  and  health  de- 
partments, these  projects  provide  family 
planning  Information  and  services  to  the 
poor,  m  cooperation  with  other  local  agencies 
and  resources.  The  program  also  supports  the 
training  and  employment  of  Indigenous 
workers  In  these  projects. 

The  special  conditions  governing  this  pro- 
gram Inaure  that  participation  is  completely 
voluntary,  that  a  comprehensive  choice  of 
family  planning  methods  Is  offered,  that  the 
highest  medical  standards  are  maintained, 
that  the  program  conforms  with  state  and 
local  laws,  and  that  project  funds  are  ex- 
clusively used  to  serve  low-Income  persons 
who  are  residents  of  the  area  served  by  the 
Community  Action  Agency. 

Other  Community  Health  Programa:  $6,- 
600.000. 

Last  year:  $5,400,000. 

Many  local  Community  Action  Agencies 
allocate  some  of  the  "versatile"  funds  to 
other  health  projects.  These  activities  In- 
clude screening  and  diagnostic  activities, 
medical  and  dental  care,  health  education 
and  environmental  health  services. 
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Reaearcb    and    Demonstration    Programs: 
$1,700,000. 

Last  year:  $1,700,000. 

Research  and  demonstration  projects  have 
been  primarily  concerned  with  developing 
new  approaches  to  health  services  and  new 
health  careers  for  the  poor.  A  major  demon- 
stration project  was  conducted  to  train  the 
older  poor  as  home  health  aides.  Other  proj- 
ects are  concerned  with  such  problems  as 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics, new  methods  of  increasing  the  ac- 
cepteblUty  of  family  planning  services,  and 
the  improvements  of  training  techniques  and 
career  mobility  of  new  workers  in  the  health 
field. 

Narcotics  Program:  0. 
Last  year :  0. 

OEO  in  fiscal  year  1967  provided  $9,400,000 
for  development  of  eight  new  community- 
based  programs  for  the  rehablUtaUon  of 
hard-core  heroin  addlcte  among  the  poor. 
When  these  funds,  now  extending  Into  fiscal 
1989,  have  been  expended.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  funding  for  these  programs  will  be 
maintained  by  other  Federal,  state  and  local 

resources.  

Job   Corps   Health   ActlvlUes:    $11,900,000. 
Last  year:  $12,400,000. 
Job  Corpsmen  and  women  receive  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  services.  In  addition,  some 
have  received  training  to  work  in  hospitals 
and  community  health  projects. 
VISTA  Health  Activities:  $1,100,000. 
Last  year:  $1,000,000. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  given  complete  medi- 
cal examinations  and  subsequently  receive 
maintenance  health  care.  A  limited  number 
of  VISTA  workers  are  assigned  to  health  In- 
stitutions. 

DSPARTICKNT    OP   COMMEBCE 

(This  year:  $126,028,100;  last  year,  $105,- 
166.600.) 

(The  actual  total  approved  for  EDA  la 
$50,337,000.) 

Economic  Development  Administration: 
$122,681,000. 

Last  year:  $102,919,000. 
The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  participate  through 
loans  and  grants  in  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  faclUtles.  water  and 
sewer  systems  and  waste  treatment  plants. 
Such  facilities  are  eligible  for  assistance  only 
If  they  directly  contribute  to  the  economic 
development  of  a  distressed  area.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  toUl  amount  which 
EDA  win  approve  In  fiscal  1969  for  health- 
related  projects.  As  of  November  30,  1968. 
the  following  amounts  had  l>een  approved: 
S2.405.000  for  hospitals  and  facilities;  S4.- 
636.000  for  water  and  sewer  systems;  and 
$43,296,000  for  waste  treatment  plants. 

Also  Included  In  the  total  above  are  pend- 
ing requests  for  the  three  categories.  Tliese 
requests  have  not  been  approved  yet,  and 
there  will  be  more  In  fiscal  1969.  The  pending 
requests  amount  to:  $8,948,000  for  hospitals 
and  facilities:  $4,206,000  for  water  and  sewer 
systems;  and  859,190,000  for  waste  treatment 
plants. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  $2,347,100. 
Last  year:  82.247,500. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  wlU 
spend  a  total  of  $2347,100  In  fiscal  year  1968 
in  performing  teats  and  In  development  re- 
search on  Ite  own  Initiative  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  others.  The  Bureau  wlU  expend 
$727  100  of  its  own  money  this  year  as  fol- 
lows: Air  pollution  research.  $273,000;  audl- 
omvtrlc  caUbraUons  research  and  instrument 
studies.  $33,000:  radiation  research,  $329,200; 
refrigeration  studies.  $10,000;  special  build- 
ing features  studies,  $34,000;  and  visual  en- 
vironment studies,  $47,900.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  will  receive  $1,620,000  from  other 
agencies,  divided  as  follows:  air  pollution  re- 
search. $324,700;  audlometrlc  calibrations 
research  and  Instrument  studies.  860.000; 
cancer  research.  $18,200;  dental  materials  re- 
search,   $289,000;    neuropathology    research. 
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$70,700;  pharmacological  research,  $25,000; 
radiation  research,  $326,200;  radio  biology, 
$59,700;  refrigeration  studies.  $133,000;  and 
water  pollution  research,  $313,500. 

NATIONAL    AKRONAtmCS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

(This  year:  $114,200,000;  last  year: 
$109,900,000.) 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration provides  civilian  control  of 
aeronautic  and  space  activities  other  than 
the  development  of  weapons  systenu.  NASA 
carries  on  its  medical-  and  health-related 
activities  through  an  "in-house"  program 
and  through  research  grants  and  contracts. 
The  above  stun  will  be  expended  in  the  fol- 
lowing activities : 

BloBclence  (space  biology) :  $38,400,000. 

Last  year :  $46,700,000. 

Bioscience  Is  concerned  with  the  search  for 
extraterrestrial  life  and  the  effects  of  the 
space  envlrorunent  on  terrestrial  organisms. 
Of  the  above  sum,  $32,300,000  will  be  distrib- 
uted through  grants  and  contracts. 

Aerospace  Medicine :  $48,700,000. 

Last  year:  $37,200,000. 

This  field  Is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
training,  safety,  and  health  of  crews  before, 
during  and  following  flight  missions.  Of  the 
above  sum.  $43,800,000  will  be  distributed 
through  grants  and  contracts. 

Human  Factor  Systems:  $26,600,000. 

Last  year:  $25,400,000. 

This  field  Is  concerned  with  providing  the 
research  and  technology  to  qualify  and  sup- 
port man  for  advanced  aeronautical  and 
spaice  missions,  and  determining  optional 
procedures  for  man's  utilization  in  space  as 
an  observer,  as  a  mechanic,  and  as  a  decision 
maker.  Of  the  above  sum,  $17,800,000  will  be 
distributed  through  grants  and  contracts. 

Sustaining  University  Program — Research 
Grants:  $500,000. 

Last  year:  $600,000. 

This  program  Is  concerned  with  improv- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  Nation's  univer- 
sities to  conduct  multldlBclpllnary  research 
in  space-related  fields. 

DEPA8TM£N*r  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

(This  year:  $97,680,000;  last  year:  $52,- 
644.631.) 

National  Highway  Safety  Bureau:  $91,- 
600.000. 

Last  year:  $47,000,000. 

With  Its  mission  of  reducing  accident 
deaths  and  injuries,  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  has  a  major  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  medical  program. 

In  addition  to  operating  expenses,  the  Bu- 
reau allocates  funds,  grants-in-aid  to  state 
and  local  community  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, and  contract  research  programs.  For 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  Bureau  received  appro- 
priations totaling  approximately  891,000,000, 
of  which  $65,000,000  was  allocated  to  grants- 
in-aid  to  states,  and  $17,000,000  for  research 
and  development  (Including  contract  proj- 
ects). The  program  structure  of  the  Bureau 
Is  as  follows:  (1)  the  Improvement  of  the 
safety  performance  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment.  Activities  Include 
issuance  and  enjforcement  of  motor  vehicle 
performance  standards.  Research  relating  to 
medical  disciplines  conducted  in  support  of 
this  program  area  is  devoted  to  crashworthi- 
ness  of  vehicle  structures,  occupant  pro- 
tection m  vehicle  Interiors,  restraint  sys- 
tems, exterior  config;uratlon  and  pedestrian 
Injury  avoidance,  driver  vision  and  alertness 
factors  and  driver  and  passenger  anthro- 
pometrics Including  h\mian  tolerance  fac- 
tors and  anthropometric  measurements;  (2) 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments  In 
expanding  and  Improving  their  highway 
safety  programs.  This  part  of  the  program 
Includes  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  states,  coupled  with 
research,  development,  demonstrations,  and 
other  activities.  Pertinent  medical-health 
research  and  demonstrations  in  this  program 
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are  primarily  concerned  with  alcohol  In  re- 
lation to  safety  and  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices; (3)  used  vehicle  safety.  In  preparation 
for  used  vehicle  safety  standards  yet  to  be 
Issued,  various  research  projects  are  under- 
way, none  of  which  are  related  to  health  or 
medicine;  and  (4)  Improvement  of  the  proc- 
ess of  highway  accident  investigation,  ve- 
hicle damage  and  injury  assessment,  and 
information  analysis.  Health-medical  re- 
search projects  In  this  program  area  are 
medical-engineering  field  investigations.  In- 
cluding accident  pathology  training. 

Federal     Aviation     Administration:      $6,- 
180,000. 
Last  year:  $5,644,631. 

Funds  included  In  the  FAA  appropria- 
tion this  fiscal  year  for  the  aviation  medi- 
cal program  are  divided  as  follows:  $2,168,000 
for  salaries  and  administrative  expenses  at 
Washington,  DC.  and  Oklahoma  City  to 
cover  operation  of  a  medical  certification  pro- 
gram for  civil  airmen,  development  of  air- 
men medical  standards,  direction  and  op- 
eration of  the  agency  medical  research  and 
education  program,  occupational  health 
services  and  investigation  of  aircraft  acci- 
dents; 81,675,000  for  salaries  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  In  regional  offices;  and  $2,- 
337,000  lor  the  Civil  Aeromedlcal  Research 
Institute  at  Oklahoma  City. 

There  are  seventeen  fuU-Ume  medical  offi- 
cers In  the  field  who  conduct  and  super\'l8e 
the  examinations  required  of  commercial 
and  private  airmen.  In  addition,  there  are 
approximately  6,250  private  physicians  who 
have  been  certified  by  the  FAA  as  aviation 
medical  examiners  In  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 
A  total  of  445,000  examinations  were  per- 
formed last  year  and  it  Is  expected  that  this 
number  will  Increase  to  477,500  this  year. 
Commercial  and  private  airmen  pay  exam- 
ining physicians  directly  for  this  service. 

ATOMIC    ENXaCT    COMMISSION 

(This  year:  $92,495,000;  last  year:  $90,- 
801.000.) 

The  above  sum  will  be  spent  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  biology  and  research 
program  in  the  following  manner: 

Somatic  effects  of  radiation 826,  415,  000 

Radiation  effects — general 16,  275, 000 

Toxicity  of  radloelements 10, 140,  000 

Environmental   radiation  stud- 
ies   18,  460,  000 

Atmospheric  radioactivity  and 

fallout 8.700,000 

Terrestriai    and    fresh-water 

ecology    6,860,000 

Marine  sciences 3,900,000 

Molecular    and    cellular    level 

studies 16, 400,  000 

Radiation  genetics 7. 400, 000 

Radiological  and  health  physics 

and  instnmientatlon 7,  330,  000 

Radiological  and  health  phys- 
ics   4,250,000 

Radiation  Instruments 3, 080,  000 

Cancer  research 5, 900,  000 

Selected  beneficial  applications.      3, 500, 000 

Reactor  Development  Program —      2, 132,  000 

Civilian  power,  general  re- 
search and  development 605,000 

Environmental  research  and 
development    587,  000 

Terrestrial  electric  power  de- 
velopment   580,000 

Gaseous  effiuent  studies 305.  000 

Engineering  safety  features—  55,  000 
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Combating  detrimental  effects  of 

radiation    $1,900,000 

Nuclear  energy  civil  effects 1,150,000 

Isotopes  development  program.  883,000 

Circulatory  support  system —  600,000 

Atmospheric  sulfur  pollut- 
ants analysis 180,000 

Measurement  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide  In   stack  gases 103,000 

Chemical  toxicity 605.000 

Radiation  preservation  of  foods.  420, 000 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

(This  year:  $17,034,000;  last  year:  $17,577,- 
000.) 

Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation:  $14,- 
086,000. 

Last  year:  $14,989,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  3.000,000 
Federal  workers  are  eligible  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compjensatlon  Act  for  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care,  rehabilitation  services, 
disability  and  death  payments,  and  funeral 
and  burial  expenses.  For  treatment  of  em- 
ployees by  private  physicians  and  hospital* 
ization  In  private  facilities,  the  Department 
has  set  aside  $13,167,000  this  fiscal  year,  and 
for  similar  services  in  Federal  hospitals  and 
clinics,  $919,000. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards:  $2,948,000. 

Last  year:  $2,588,000. 

For  promotion  of  industrial  safety,  the 
Bureau  plans  to  obligate  $2,948,000.  The  Bu- 
TMtM  develops  standards  for  hazardous  occu- 
pations, assists  the  states  In  accident  preven- 
tion programs,  and  gives  safety  training  to 
state  and  union  personnel.  In  addition.  It 
carries  out  a  program  of  promoting  and  en- 
forcing safety  In  the  maritime  industry  \inder 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Worker's 
Compensation  Act. 

PEACE   CORPS 

(This  year:  $15,220,000;  last  year:  $14,255. 
000.) 

The  above  sum  will  be  obligated  for  two 
major  medical  activities:  support  of  Peace 
Corps  trainees  and  volunteers  ($5,976,000); 
and  overseas  medical  and  health  programs 
carried  out  by  Peace  Corps  volunteers  ($9,- 
245,000).  The  figure  for  support  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  can  be  broken  down  into  the 
following  elements:  cost  of  medical  care  for 
volunteers  and  trainees.  $2,861,000;  salaries 
and  all  related  costs  of  Peace  Corps  physi- 
cians who  care  for  volunteers  overseas,  $2,- 
457,000;  and  costs  of  Office  of  Medical  Pro- 
grams in  Washington,  $667,000. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLTTMBIA 

(This  year:  $11,239,411;  last  Jyear:  $8.- 
324,582.) 

For  fiscal  1969,  the  Congress  has  voted  a 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia's  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  in  the  amount  of 
$73,943,491.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  the 
operation  of  seven  major  actlvlUes  of  the 
Department  as  follows:  preventive  services: 
mental  health  and  retardation  (which  In- 
clude over  $26,139,657  for  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  only  a  portion  of  which  Is  reflected 
in  this  part  of  the  report);  medical  care; 
hospitals;  environmental  health;  adminis- 
tration; and  program  planning  and  research. 
Since  the  Congress  contributes  15.2%  of  the 
District's  budget,  $11,239,411  can  be  consid- 
ered as  the  Federal  contribution  for  health 
and  medical  activities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

CANAL    ZONE   GOVERNMENT 

(This  year:  $6,279,000;  last  year,  $7,360.- 
000.) 

Estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  operation  of  Canal  Zone  Government 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  public  health  activities 
are  $12,929,000.  Expenditures  for  the  opera- 
tion of  hospitals  and  clinics  are  estimated 
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to  b«  •11.007.000.  and  revenue  Is  eetlmated 
at  W, 505.000.  Pour  boepltals  are  operated  by 
the  Health  Bureau  of  the  Canal  Zone  Oov- 
ernment  with  888  bede  available  dally,  as 
follows:  Oorgaa  Hospital  (385);  Coco  Solo 
Hospital  (150):  Coroeal  Hospital  (263);  and 
Palo  Seco  HosplUl  (120).  In  addition,  there 
are  two  dental  clinics,  one  district  medical 
clinic,  and  six  community  health  centers 
Expenditures  for  public  health  activities, 
which  include  the  Ertvlslon  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  the  Division  of  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Quarantine,  and  general  gov- 
ernmental expenses  applicable  to  the  Health 
Bureau,  are  estimated  at  •1.922,000.  with 
revenue  estimated  at  •HS.OOO.  All  relmbUMe- 
ments  are  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to- 
gether with  payments  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  for  the  remaining  cost  of  the  Can«l 
Zone  Government. 

DCPAJITMKNT   Or    JTJSTICl 

(This  year;   M.TOS.OOO:   last  year:   »3.830.- 

000.) 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  estimates  that  It 
will  spend  the  above  sixm  for  comprehensive 
health  services  for  approximately  20.000  in- 
mates In  26  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
InsUtutlQB*.  The  bulk  (about  »4.000.000)  Is 
salacles  tot  commissioned  officers  and  civil 
service  personnel  of  the  PH3  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Approximately  $350,000  ta 
earmarked  for  fees  to  350  consultants  in  vari- 
ous medical  specialties.  The  above  amount 
also  represents  $1,000,000  for  implementation 
of  the  recently  enacted  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

romt  arwKM  BMPhamam 
(This  year:   •2,678.«00;    last  year  •3.335.- 
eoo). 

Health  Units  In  Poet  Offices:  •2,525,600. 

Last  year:  •2,192.600. 

These  65  units  are  operated  only  In  the 
large  post  office*  and  are  used  for  treating 
on-the-job  Illnesses  and  injuries  requiring 
emergency  attention:  pre-employment  and 
other  examinations;  referral  of  employees  to 
private  physicians  and  dentists:  and  pre- 
ventive programs  relating  to  health.  The  ap- 
propriation also  Includes  funds  for  eight 
additional  units. 

Medical  Fraud  Investigations:  •153.000. 

Last  year:  •  143.000. 

The  postal  fraud  sUtutes  Impose  on  the 
Postmaster  General  the  duty  of  preventing 
the  use  of  the  malls  In  the  perpetration  of 
schemes  to  defraud  the  pubUc.  TreatmenU 
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are  offered  by  mall  for  every  conceivable  dis- 
ease. Including  cancer,  diabetes,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  arthritis.  Medical  fraud  Investi- 
gations are  conducted  primarily  by  a  special 
group  of  poBtai  inspectors  who  work  directly 
from  Poet  Office  Department  headquarters 
In  Washington. 

rtDOUH.  TSAOB   COMMISSION 

(This  year:  •1.030,000;  last  year:  •916.860). 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  charged 
by  Congress  with  preventing  the  use  of  de- 
ceptive practices,  including  false  advertising 
m  the  sale  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  de- 
vices, and  other  products.  Approximately  6% 
of  the  Commission's  total  budget  (JIT.OOO.- 
000)  win  be  used  for  enforcement,  including 
research  and  testing  In  the  field  of  foods, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices. 

civn.  BKaviat  commission 

(ThU  year:  $648,700;  last  year:  »676,900). 

The  Commission's  total  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1969  Is  •43.460.000.  out  of  which  about 
1.5%  goes  to  the  medical  function  for  sal- 
aries of  six  medical  officers  in  Washington 
and  nine  medical  officers  In  the  regional  of- 
fices. The  Medical  Division's  duties  include 
establUhlng  and  reviewing  physical  stand- 
ards for  positions  In  the  competitive  Federal 
civil  service;  arranging  and  evaluating  phys- 
ical examinations  for  the  disability  claims 
under  the  Civil  Service  RetUement  Act;  help- 
ing to  formulate  educational  and  experience 
requirements  for  physician  and  paramedical 
positions  In  the  competitive  Federal  service; 
and  conducting  the  health  program  for  Com- 
mission employees. 

OmCS    OF    TH«    ATTXNDING    PHTSICIAN 

or  coNGiixss 
(This  ye*r:  •71.780;  last  year:  •146.100.) 
The  Attending  Physician  of  Congress  pro- 
vides outpatient  care  for  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  their  staffs.  Funds 
voted  by  Congress  are  for  medical  supplies, 
equipment,  and  contingent  expenses 
($66,000)  and  for  a  technical  assistant  to  the 
Attending  Physician  (•16.780) . 

NATIONAL     ADVBOaT     COMMITm     TO     THX 
SKLXCTTVE    SERVICS    SYSTEM 

(ThU  year:  •eo.OOO  (this  appropriation  Is 
only  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee's 
use;  It  does  not  Include  any  monies  for  the 
Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee);  last 
year:   ^49.000). 

On  June  24,  1968.  the  President  combined 
the  membership  of  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
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vlsory  Committee  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  the  membership  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Selective  Service 
System.  This  merger  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1068,  with  James  C.  Cain.  M.D.  as 
Chairman. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  the  Com- 
mittee has  the  responsibility  of  advising  the 
Selective  Service  System  on  the  deferment 
of  physicians  In  such  essential  capacities  as 
residents,  teachers,  laboratory  and  clinical 
researchers,  as  well  as  those  In  the  civilian 
practice  of  medicine  who  are  essential  to 
their  communities.  In  fiscal  1069,  Congress 
provided  an  appropriation  of  •60,000  to  main- 
tain a  skeleton  staff  and  for  expenses  for  the 
Committee's  operations,  plus  minimal  ex- 
penses of  state  committees. 

The  state  and  territorial  committees  re- 
quest deferment  of  physicians  and  allied 
personnel  whom  they  consider  to  be  essen- 
tial. In  appeal  cases  the  Committee  always 
seeks  the  state  committee's  opinion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  state  committees  may  re- 
quest and  obtain  deferments  on  their  own. 

The  National  Committee  has  continued  In 
Its  efforts  to  have  as  many  cases  as  possible 
settled  at  the  local  level.  On  March  14,  1067. 
the  National  Committee  revised  the  January. 
1066  guidelines  to  assist  the  state  committees 
In  adjudicating  these  cases. 

As  of  August  31,  1968,  66  osteopaths  and 
1,070  physicians  were  called  for  Induction. 

NATIONAL   SCIENCX    FOUNDATION 

(This  year:  Unknown;  last  year:  $43,- 
810,000.) 

The  Foundation's  over-all  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1069  Is  •400,000.000,  but  at 
this  writing  It  had  not  been  allocated.  In 
past  years,  approximately  10%  of  the  over-all 
appropriation  has  been  earmarked  for  grants 
for  research  In  the  biological  and  medical 
sciences.  In  addition,  approximately 
•1,000.000  Is  made  available  for  construction 
and  renovation  of  graduate-level  biological 
research  laboratories,  and  slightly  over 
•1,000.000  Is  vised  to  support  specialized  bio- 
logical facilities.  Including  biological  equip- 
ment. The  Foundation  provides  support  for 
basic  scientific  research,  for  scientific  train- 
ing and  education  through  fellowships  and 
programs  to  Improve  science  teaching  and  for 
programs  to  Improve  the  exchange  of  scien- 
tific Information. 
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Program 


Estim*ted 
bemficiirics 


Approiimat*  an- 
nual    payments 


Veterans'  banefib  (avwata  numbar):  > 

A.  Sarvtceconnadad  disability  J^. 

B.  Non-safvjca-connactad  disability *  •• 

Mllttary  retiramani  (averafe  nuoUief}.  > 

A.  Pafmanent  disabiity 

B.  Temporary  disability 

Federal  employees  compensation' - 

Public  assistance  ' '  ..,,.,.. 

A   Needy  permanently  and  totally  disabled 

B.  Dtpwident  chWran  aid  (incapacitated  tadiet  str  ^ 

ment) 

C  " 


020,055  I  $2,090,633,000 

145,712  '1.287.814.000 

m.M9  3M.  900. 000 

14.411  40.200.000 

25,000  «  47.  SSI.  000 

719,200  '1,136.200,000 


982.000 
82.950 


•924,924.000 
•  113,675.000 


Profram 


Estimated 
benaticiarias 


Approximate  an- 
nual   payments 


Disability  annuity  payments  to  civil  service  retirees  ">.. 


$187,000 


A.  Disabled  workers 'imSS 

B.  Childhood  disability  benefib TiVnnr, 

C.  Dependents  ol  disabled  workers  » l.OTl.uou 

Railroad  retirement : "                      ....  ■>  la  nrni 

A.  Permanent  disability  lor  refular  |0b.... '  ««.«« 

B    Permanent  disability  lor  all  employment „SJ'22 

Temporary  disability  «> 7  TOO 


Childhood  dissbUity  benehb ''. 


$435,000,000 

1.979.000,000 
194.000.000 
S34.000.000 

80.000.000 

110,000.000 

44.000,000 

7,000,000 


ToUI. 


8.182,657 


9,388,897.000 


;?rdr4Toi'?e'r;;'^.-^rg.5'r!jra?5*^o.  i«s  '5- ^.^-i^rss^s  r. 

antitkrt  to  receive  additional  compensation  for  approumately  831.890  dependents.  Does  not 
'"Vr^',rs'^3f0i^"rn^="±i::;°e<;'rrfn?:^'....ed  .0  addlt^na.  pension  .or  appro,.- 
mately  51 1.000  dependents  .  ^  .    ,«n 

•  This  figure  ejcludes  death  cases  reported  prior  to  1%J.  ..,._.,.h  >.   niuhiliN 
I  Federal  contributions  to  assistance  under  these  programs  in  1969  are  estimated  as.  DisabUity. 

59  1  peitent;  dependent  children.  S4.3  percent;  and  blind,  bl  2  PffMnl^.    .,  ,,.   .  ^.„  .„,  --^^i 

•  Ave/age  monthly  riumber  ol  recipients,  excluding  those  on  whose  behalt  only  a  vendor  medical 

'TSnSxtMoVZVuTTU.^iti  from  Federal  funds.  In  addition,  the  administralive 
c««  and  ttHl^stolsxial  services  (eicludin.  that  related  solely  to  vendor  med«al  payment.) 
is  about  $128,400,000.  ol  whah  $72,300,000  is  Tederal.  .^  ,  7..  nnn  i.m.i...  »y,ih 

•  "ovides  payments  to  children  and  other  recipients  in  an  estimatsd  l'S°0°  '•'"'''•'  "'if 
liw^iruKita^d  lathers  $924  900  000  o(  the  payments  to  recipients  and  medical  vendors  is  Federal 
W^d'J^^n'the  osl  o.^ii:.arS?^  and  o.  State  and  l«aradministr.t,on(«cudin.  that  relate, 
Iniliw  i«  >/»ndor  medical  oavments)  is  about  $85,800,000.  ol  which  $5S,8OO.0OO  is  Federal. 
••!ri'hiV.d.ra[«Mr^ut«n»S...  program  ?$65,lb0,000.  In  additwn.  the  cost  ol  socil  seryicM 


and  o»  State  and  local  administraUon  (eKluding  that  related  sole  ly  to  vendor  medial  paymenb 
i<  >hniii  ^14  600  000  of  which  the  Federal  share  is  $8,000,000 
'"^h^iVp'og^ris  financed  50  percent  by  the  United  States  and  SO  percent  by  employees. 

»  IS.'^'OM  dS:b"Sd  ch!ldre%Tnd  W;!;^^^^^^  benefits  wh«h  are  included  under  "Social 

'*u%%'',*„?D*?n?JS!i*  M  tSTrc'en't'by  enployer  and  50  percent  by  employee:  C  financed  entirely 

"'..•^urrnV'scal  1969,  an  estimated  44,000  persons  will  '•«;;•  tnK.nt*Tnd"M''o(Jf)'"m 
awarded  for  conditions  oreventing  their  participation  in  regular  '<^P^°J_^*<"^^^,^^.^^^ 
receive  benefits  tor  disabilities  preventing  their  participation  in  any  employment  On  June  30. 1969, 
the  numbers  will  be  40,000  and  S%000  reapoctively. 

«  ^^^rflrSr^reVrlse^^s'thre^tteSlSSr  um^oTm  who  will  r«:.iy.  temporary 

d.«b.hty  Sts  durij he  entTh^l  year  1969.  It  ,s  estimated  that  those  receiving  benefits 

'^•"ET'gl'b*lty*ba«d'in  dSbility  incurred  before  ag.  18.  Paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  children  age  18 
and  older  of  deceased  employees  only 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
joined  with  the  American  Lithuanians 
in  celebrating  the  51st  anniversary  of 
their  proclamation  of  independence. 
However,  in  Lithuania  itself,  the  celebra- 
tion is  not  so  joyous.  Although  February 
16,  1918.  marks  the  date  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian proclamation  of  independence,  these 
courageous  people  are  again  living  under 
the  suppression  of  the  Russians. 

The  free  world  must  not  rest  until  the 
Soviets  withdraw  their  army,  police,  and 
ruling  apparatus  from  Lithuania,  so  the 
people  of  Lithuania  may  freely  elect  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  the  most  fit- 
ting commemoration  we  can  offer  to  the 
brave  citizens  of  Lithuania,  the  heroes 
who  have  died  in  the  quest  of  Lithuanian 
liberty,  and  the  countless  relatives  and 
friends  of  Lithuania  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  reaffirmation  that  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten and  the  struggle  for  it  will  continue 
until  won. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  share  with  my 
distinguished  coUeagues  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
American  Lithuanians  and  their  friends 
living  in  New  Jersey,  sponsored  by  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey,  held 
on  Sunday,  February  16,  1969,  at  St. 
George's  Lithuanian  Hall,  Newark,  N.J., 
in  commemoration  of  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 1918: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania   by   lorce    In    June    ol    1940;    and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are 
deternilned  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  rightly  and  deserved- 
ly enjoyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries 
In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or  killed 
over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  since  June  15, 1940;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and 
at  other  appropriate  International  forums 
and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  and  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  res- 
toration of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples; now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  or  descent,  reafiOrm  otir  ad- 
herence to  American  democratic  principles 
of  government  and  pledge  our  support  to 
our  President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve 
lasting  peace  and  justice  In  the  world;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  the  expression  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  contained  In  H.  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  in 
the  United  Nations  and  demanding  the  So- 
\'lets  to  withdraw  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  be  It  further. 
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Resolved,  That  the  pauperization  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  conversion  of  once  free 
farmers  into  serfs  on  kolkhozes  and  sovk- 
hozes,  as  well  as  exploitation  of  workers,  per- 
secution of  the  faithful,  restriction  of  rell- 
g^lous  practices,  and  closing  of  houses  of 
worship,  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Charles  Yost,  United 
States  Senators  from  New  Jersey,  Members  of 
U.S.  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Press. 


ANARCHY  BY  DESIGN 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  ap- 
pearing recently  in  Poster's  Dally  D«no- 
crat  of  Dover,  N.H.,  from  Edward  Lewis, 
of  Durham,  is  interesting  in  light  of  re- 
cent disturbing  developments  within 
this  coimtry.  At  some  point  in  each  in- 
dividual case,  conduct  contributing  to 
violence  and  anarchy  ceases  to  be  ex- 
cusable from  any  point  of  view  and  be- 
comes subversive  of  government  itself. 
Those  dealing  with  such  actors  owe  it  to 
society  as  well  as  to  their  own  respon- 
sibilities to  recognize  this  point  and  to 
act  accordingly. 

The  letter  follows: 

An.archt  by  Design 

To  The  Editok: 

Appearing  In  a  recent  Issue  of  The  Pact 
Finder,  are  the  Commvmlst  "Rules  for  Rev- 
olution." They  are  reported  to  have  been 
foimd  among  docxunents  seized  by  the  AlUed 
Forces  In  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  In  May,  1919. 

A  copy  of  these  rules  was  secured  by  the 
ofBce  of  the  Florida  State's  Attorney  from  a 
known  member  of  the  Communist  Party  who 
acknowledged  these  objectives  to  be  "still  a 
part  of  the  Communist  program  for  over- 
throwing our  Government."  The  doctiment 
reads  as  follows: 

RTTLES   FOB   RBVOLtTTION 

"A.  Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away 
from  religion.  Get  them  interested  in  sex. 
Make  them  superficial;  destroy  their  rugged- 
ness. 

"B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity 
and  thereby : 

1)  Get  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  athletics, 
sexy  books  and  plays  and  other  trlvlaUtles. 

2)  Divide  the  people  into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  Importance. 

3)  Destroy  the  people's  faith  in  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to  con- 
tempt, ridicule  and  obloquy. 

4)  Always  preach  true  democracy  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5)  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  Its  credit,  produce  fear  of 
Inflation  with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

6)  Foment  imnecessary  strikes  In  vital  in- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
govertvment  toward  such  disorders. 

7)  By  specious  argument,  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues:  honesty,  so- 
briety, continence,  faith  in  the  pledged  word, 
ruggedness. 

"C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless." 
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Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  whether 
or  not  these  "rules  for  Revolution"  set  forth 
the  objectives  which  have  been,  and  are 
being,  pursued  by  communists  and  other 
subversive  elements  in  the  United  States. 
Edward  A.  Lewis. 


FEDERAL  JUDGES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
471,  requiring  that  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  judges  of  other  Federal 
courts  be  renominated  and  reconfirmed 
every  10  years. 

This  proposal  differs  from  earlier  reso- 
lutions limiting  the  tenure  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  The  amendment  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  President  must 
renominate  an  incumbent  if  he  wants  to 
keep  him  in  office.  The  other  body  will 
then  carry  out  its  traditional  duty  of 
confirmation.  It  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  the  Senate 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
reconfiiming  a  Federal  judge  contrary  to 
the  President's  desire. 

This  resolution  also  goes  beyond  other 
proposals  in  extending  the  tenure  limi- 
tation to  all  judges  of  constitutional 
courts.  In  recent  years,  attention  has 
been  focused  upon  the  removal  of  judges 
who  have  become  senile  or  are  simply 
incompetent.  A  mandatory  retirement 
age  coupled  with  various  administrative 
procedures  has  often  been  mentioned. 

It  would  seem  that  a  review  of  these 
appointments  every  10  years  by  the 
President  and  the  other  body  would  be 
the  most  direct  rpeans  of  eliminating  this 
concern.  While  age  may  well  be  a  factor 
in  the  fitness  of  a  judge  to  continue  to 
serve,  in  my  opinion  it  should  not  be 
used  arbitrarily  to  terminate  the  career 
of  a  capable  and  dedicated  judge. 

Many  Americans,  including  numerous 
lawyers,  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
complete  lack  of  control  over  both  the 
Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  by 
the  people  of  the  country  or  their  elected 
representatives.  I  share  this  concern  and 
believe  the  Court  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  atmosphere  of  permissive- 
ness so  widespread  today.  I  also  believe 
that  the  Court's  actions  have  hindered 
law  enforcement  unnecessarily  and  failed 
to  show  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  crime  and  society  in 
general.  The  Court  has  lost  its  perspective 
and  has  failed  our  society.  Regardless  of 
how  we  individually  view  the  Court,  it 
should  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  concerned  with  their  general 
welfare.  No  one  in  public  office  should 
be  sacred.  The  only  purpose  of  a  govern- 
ment should  be  to  serve  the  people  and 
they  should  be  able  to  change  any  seg- 
ment of  it  if  it  fails  to  serve  them.  If  the 
courts  and  the  judges  are  doing  their 
duties  as  public  servants,  they  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  having  their  stewardship 
reviewed  ever  10  years. 
r 
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It  may  be  argued  that  life  tenure  Is 
essential  to  an  Impartial  and  Independ- 
ent Judiciary  and  that  a  limitation  on 
tenure  will  subject  the  bench  to  partisan 
political  influence.  Yet.  who  can  say  that 
our  Supreme  Court  Is  not  Influenced  by 
political  considerations  I  do  not  believe 
this  body  needs  to  be  reminded  of  In- 
stances of  Justices  enterlns  the  politi- 
cal realm.  Not  only  can  a  man  retain 
his  prejudices  and  political  philosophy 
when  he  has  received  a  lifetime  appoint- 
ment, but  he  can  arbitrarily  use  them  to 
the  detriment  of  society  without  any  fear 
of  reprisal. 

A  reasonable  limitation  on  the  tenure 
of  Judges  who  have  been  carefully  chosen 
and  who  are  honest  men  regardless  of 
political  philosophy  will  not  reduce  their 
effectiveness  on  the  bench.  Ten-year  ten- 
ures renewable  at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  in  my  opinion,  will  allow  the 
courts  to  be  Independent  without  being 
arbitrary.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  on. the  Judiciary  committee,  to  con- 
sider this  bill  and  determine  whether  It 
will  benefit  the  people  of  this  court. 

Since  the  bill  is^  short  one.  I  Insert  It 
in  full  at  this  poinUn  the  Record  : 

H.J.  Rxs.  471 
Joint  Resolution  prop>oslng  an  amendment 

to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  con- 
tinuance In  ofllce  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

Court  and  of  Inferior  courta 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (ttco-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  to  be  vaUd  only  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
Statw  within  seven  years  after  the  date  of 
final  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution: 
"Aancu  — 

"SxcTXON  1.  Notwithstanding  section  I  of 
article  in  cf  this  Constitution,  unless  the 
President  nominates  and  the  Senate  consents 
to  the  continuance  Ln  office  of  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  or  of  an  Inferior  court  or- 
dained and  established  by  Congress,  that 
judge  may  not  hold  office  for  more  than  ten 
years  after — 

"  ( 1 )  he  took  office. 

"(3)  the  Senate  last  consented  to  his  con- 
tinuance In  office,  or 

"(3)  the  ratification  of  this  article, 
whichever  last  occurs. 

"Sec.  2.  SecUon  1  of  this  article  shall  not 
apply  to  a  Judge  who  has  retired  from  active 
Judicial  service." 


THE  DUTIES  OF  STUDE3JTS 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  disruptive 
tactics  on  college  campuses  all  across  the 
country  seen!  to  have  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Rev.  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh.  president  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  recently  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  all  Notre  Dame  faculty  members, 
students,  and  parents  in  which  he  de- 
nounced such  tactics  for  what  they  are 
and  announced  in  no  uncertain  terms 
J\ist  wKat  Notre  Dame  will  do  in  the  fu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ture  to  handle  force.  The  following  lead 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Wednesday,  February  19.  1969,  was  de- 
voted solely  to  excerpts  from  his  letter: 
Th»  Dotiks  or  Students 

Anyone  or  any  group  that  substitutes  force 
for  rational  persuasion,  be  It  violent  or  non- 
violent, will  be  given  16  minutes  of  medita- 
tion to  cease  and  dedst.  They  wlU  be  told  that 
they  are,  by  their  actions,  going  counter  to 
the  overwhelming  conviction  of  this  com- 
munity as  to  what  Is  proper  here.  If  they  do 
not  within  that  time  period  cease  and  desist, 
they  wUl  be  asked  for  their  identity  cards. 
Those  who  produce  these  will  be  stispended 
from  this  community.  Those  who  do  not  have 
or  will  not  produce  IdenUty  cards  will  be 
assumed  not  to  be  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  will  be  charged  with  trespassing 
and  disturbing  the  peace  on  private  property 
and  treated  accordingly  by  the  law. 

After  notification  of  suspension,  or  tres- 
pass in  the  case  of  noncommunlty  members. 
If  there  Is  not  then  within  five  minutes  a 
movement  to  cease  and  desist,  students  will 
be  notified  of  expulsion  from  this  community 
and  the  law  will  deal  with  them  as  non- 
students. 

There  seems  to  be  a  current  myth  that  uni- 
versity members  are  not  responsible  to  the 
law,  and  that  somehow  the  law  Is  the  enemy, 
particularly  those  who  society  has  con- 
stituted to  uphold  and  enforce  the  law.  I 
would  like  to  insist  here  that  all  of  us  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  duly  constituted  laws  of  this 
university  community  and  to  all  of  the  laws 
of  the  land.  There  Is  no  other  guarantee  of 
civilization  versus  the  Jvmgle  or  mob  rule, 
here  or  elsewhere. 

If  someone  Invades  your  home,  do  you 
dialog  with  him  or  call  the  law?  Without 
the  law,  the  university  Is  a  sitting  duck  for 
any  small  group  from  outside  or  Inside  that 
wishes  to  destroy  It.  to  Incapacitate  It,  to 
terrorize  It  at  whim.  The  argument  goes — or 
has  gone — invoke  the  law  and  you  lose  the 
university  community.  My  only  response  Is 
that  without  the  law  you  may  well  lose  the 
university — and  beyond  that — the  larger  so- 
ciety that  supports  It  and  that  Is  most  deep- 
ly wounded  when  law  is  no  longer  respected, 
bringing  an  end  of  everyone's  most  cherished 
rights. 

I  have  studied  at  some  length  the  new 
politics  of  confrontation.  The  rhythm  is 
simple:  1]  find  a  cause,  any  cause,  silly  or 
not;  3 1  In  the  name  of  the  cause,  get  a  few 
determined  people  to  abuse  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  community  so  as  to  force  a 
confrontation  at  any  cost  of  boorlshness  or 
Incivility;  31  once  this  ha«  occurred,  justified 
or  not,  orderly  or  not,  yell  police  brutality — 
if  It  does  not  happen,  provoke  It  by  foul 
language,  physical  abuse,  whatever,  and  then 
count  on  a  larger  measure  of  sympathy  from 
the  up-to-now  apathetic  or  passive  members 
of  the  community.  Then  call  for  amnesty, 
the  head  of  the  president  on  a  platter,  the 
complete  submission  to  any  and  all  demands. 
One  beleaguered  president  has  said  that  these 
people  want  to-  be  martyrs  thrown  to  tooth- 
leas  llona.  He  added,  "Who  wants  to  dialog 
when  they  are  going  for  the  jugular  vein?" 

So  It  has  gone,  and  It  is  generally  well 
orchestrated.  Again,  my  only  question:  Must 
It  be  so?  Must  universities  be  subjected, 
wUly-nllly.  to  such  Intimidation  and  vic- 
timization whatever  their  good  will  In  the 
matter?  Somewhere  a  stand  must  be  made. 

I  only  ask  that  when  the  stand  Is  made 
necessary  by  those  who  would  destroy  the 
community  and  all  Its  basic  yearning  for 
great  and  calm  educational  opportunity,  let 
them  carry  the  blame  and  the  penalty.  No 
one  wants  the  forces  of  law  on  this  or  any 
other  campus,  but  If  some  necessitate  It,  as 
a  last  and  dismal  alternative  to  anarchy  and 
mob  tyranny,  let  them  shoulder  the  blame 
Instead  of  receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  com- 
munity they  would  hold  at  bay.  The  only  al- 
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ternatlve  I  can  Imagine  Is  turning  the  nui- 
jorlty  of  the  community  loose  on  them,  and 
then  you  have  two  mobs.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  would  opt  for  this  alternative — always 
lurking  In  the  wings. 

We  can  have  a  thousand  resolutions  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  society  we  want,  but  when 
lawlessness  Is  afoot,  and  all  authority  is 
flouted,  faculty,  administration,  and  student, 
then  we  Invoke  the  normal  societal  forces  of 
law  or  we  allow  the  university  to  die  beneath 
our  hapless  and  hopeless  gaze.  I  have  no  In- 
tention of  presiding  over  such  a  spectacle: 
Too  many  people  have  given  too  much  of 
themselves  and  their  lives  to  this  university 
to  let  this  happen  here.  Without  being  melo- 
dramatic. If  this  conviction  makes  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  so  be  It. 

May  I  now  say  In  all  sincerity  that  I  never 
want  to  see  any  student  expelled  from  this 
community  because.  In  many  ways,  this  Is 
always  an  educative  failure.  Even  so,  I  must 
likewise  be  committed  to  the  survival  of  the 
university  community  as  one  of  man's  best 
hopes  m  these  troubled  times. 

We  cannot  allow  a  small  minority  to  Im- 
pose their  will  on  the  majority  who  have 
spoken  regarding  the  university's  style  of  life; 
we  cannot  allow  a  few  to  substitute  force  of 
any  kind  for  persuasion  to  accept  their  per- 
sonal Idea  of  what  Is  right  or  proper.  We  only 
Insist  on  the  rights  of  all,  minority  and  ma- 
jority, the  climate  of  civility  and  ration- 
ality, and  a  preponderant  moral  abhorrence 
of  violence  or  Inhuman  forms  of  persuasion 
that  violate  our  style  of  life  and  the  nature 
of  the  university. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE    JUDGE 
DESMOND  GRAHAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Mississipn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
17  last,  a  noble  man,  a  great  jurist,  an 
able  member  of  the  legal  bar,  a  warm 
personal  friend  and  constituent.  Judge 
Desmond  M.  Graham,  died  at  his  home  In 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

Judge  Graham  lived  a  long  and  fruit- 
ful life.  When  he  left  this  mortal  scene, 
he  had  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  95  years, 
a  much  longer  span  than  the  average 
mortal  is  permitted  to  live.  During  that 
period  his  activities  included  teaching 
school,  a  private  practitioner,  and  a  cir- 
cuit judge. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Mill- 
saps  College  in  Jackson  and  admittance 
to  the  bar,  he  moved  to  Gulfport  where 
he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  the 
Honorable  J.  L.  Taylor,  also  at  one  time 
a  Mississippi  judge.  Later  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  late  George  P.  Money, 
a  son  of  a  former  U.S.  Senator.  Hon.  H.  D. 
Money,  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Guice,  a 
most  able  attorney  who  is  presently 
still  practicing  law  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Likewise.  Judge  Graham  served  as  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict and  was  elected  circuit  Judge  of  the 
same  district  in  1917.  a  position  which  he 
held  with  dignity  and  ability.  In  1925  he 
resigned  from  the  bench  and  for  several 
years  practiced  law  as  a  private  prac- 
titioner with  one  of  the  outstanding  law 
firms  on  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast.  Ford, 
White.  Graham  &  Gautler. 

Thereafter.  Judge  Graham  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Judge  Sidney  Mlze 
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as  U.S.  Commissioner  for  a  period  of  12 
years.  Ever  mindful  of  his  civic  responsi- 
bilities smd  dedicated  to  our  system,  he 
served  for  6  years  as  president  of  the 
Gulfport  city  school  system.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  activist  in  the  matter  of  civil 
affairs  and  out  of  a  love  for  his  fellow 
man,  he  was  active  in  sponsoring  and 
promoting  the  King's  Daughters  Hospital 
in  Gulfport.  In  the  interest  of  his  State, 
he  published  an  article  on  the  early 
State  constitutions  which  was  delivered 
before  the  Mississippi  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  subsequently,  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  where  it  received 
wider  distribution. 

Judge  Graham  was  truly  one  of  God's 
noblemen.  He  lived  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  was  a  friend  of  man.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  genteel  men  whom  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  know.  He  was  as 
gentle  and  refined  in  his  dealings  with 
the  members  of  the  bar  and  his  fellow 
man  as  a  refined  and  cultured  lady.  His 
life  enriched  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

This  truly  great  man  is  survived  by 
Desmond  M.,  Jr.,  with  whom  he  practiced 
law  the  later  years  of  his  active  life, 
Mrs.  Zaidee  Graham  Bellion,  and  Glen 
E.  Graham,  his  sons  and  daughter,  not 
to  mention  thousands  of  people  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  and  honoring 
him. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN    . 

or   NEBKASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it 
an  honor  to  be  able  to  put  in  the  Record 
the  wirming  speech  in  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Contest  sponsored  by  the  VFW 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

The  young  man  who  was  awarded  first 
place  in  this  competition  is  Mr.  Richard 
K.  Books,  who  lives  at  405  West  First 
Street,  North  Platte,  Nebr.  I  commend 
his  speech  to  the  Members  for  theii-  seri- 
ous reading. 

This  is  a  great  tribute  to  our  young 
people  who  have  the  insight  to  realize 
the  fortime  which  all  of  us  in  this  coim- 
try  have  in  living  In  a  great  Republic. 

I  submit  Mr.  Books'  speech,  as  follows: 
(By  Richard  Books) 

"Democracy  is  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  there  are  extraordinary  possibilities  in 
ordinary  people."  Those  words,  by  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdlck,  a  contemporary  American 
writer,  outline  the  basic  concept  of  any  free 
society,  but  especially  America. 

In  no  other  society  than  the  American  Re- 
public does  the  citizen  have  the  ultimate 
choice  as  well  as  the  ultimate  responsibility. 
For  Instance,  the  American  people  are  given 
the  right  to  vote,  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
must  accept  the  responsibilities  that  go  along 
with  self-government. 

Hand  In  hand  with  this  principle  Is  an- 
other one — that  along  with  each  liberty  there 
goes  an  obligation,  with  each  right  a  respon- 
sibility, and  with  each  freedom  a  challenge 
to  uphold  that  freedom  so  that  it  will  not 
die.  Recently  In  one  of  our  larger  cities.  Vice- 
President  Humphrey  was  harrassed  by  some 
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opfKinents  to  the  point  that  he  was  unable 
to  continue.  Addressing  them  he  said,  "You 
say  you  believe  in  free  speech.  To  truly  be- 
lieve In  the  freedom  of  speech,  you  must  be- 
lieve In  It  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for 
others."  In  other  words,  we  must  protect  the 
freedoms  of  America,  not  only  for  the  poli- 
tician, but  the  demonstrator,  not  only  for  the 
official,  but  the  common  citizen  as  well. 

The  American  democracy  is  based  upon  the 
Ideal  that  the  ordinary  citizen  is  intelligent 
enough,  alert  enough,  and  ambitious  enough 
to  govern  himself. 

The  first  challenge  of  freedom  Is  that  of 
educating  ourselves.  Because  our  form  of 
government  is  based  upon  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility  by  Its  citizens,  we  must  edu- 
cate ourselves  In  order  that  we  can  make 
a  coherent  decision  Instead  of  blindly  fol- 
lowing the  pathway  of  others  and  going  along 
with  the  crowd. 

The  second  challenge  of  a  free  society  Is 
that  Its  citizens  be  constantly  alert  to  the 
policies  and  operations  of  their  government. 
We,  as  American  citizens,  must  make  sure 
that  the  principles  of  a  representative  de- 
mocracy are  not  distorted,  and  that  America 
stands  for  Americans.  Without  this  vigilance, 
our  free  government  will  collapse.  In  the 
words  of  James  Madison,  "Apathy  Is  the 
pxathway  to  oblivion." 

The  third,  and  final,  challenge  of  freedom 
Is  that  we  be  ambitious  In  taking  part  In 
our  government.  Quite  often  we  have  a  tend- 
ency to  let  someone  else  take  on  our  burden 
since  "one  vote  won't  make  a  difference  any- 
way." But  one  vote  does  make  a  difference. 
John  Qlncy  Adams,  our  sixth  President,  was 
elected  by  Henry  Clay's  tie-breaking  one  vote, 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  our  seventeenth  Presi- 
dent, was  saved  from  impeachment  by  a  sin- 
gle vote  cast  In  his  favor.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  the  role  of  one  person  has 
made  the  difference. 

We  have  seen  that  if  we  wish  to  retain 
and  build  upon  the  American  democracy,  we 
must  bring  out  extraordinary  possibilities  in 
ordinary  people.  We  must  bring  out  the  qual- 
ities of,  first,  intelligence,  second  alertness, 
and  third,  ambition.  If  we  bring  out  intelli- 
gence, alertness,  and  ambition  in  the  or- 
dinary American  citizen,  we  will  have  at- 
tained our  highest  goal;  we  will  have  met 
freedom's  challenge. 
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CLEVELAND'S  RAPID  TRANSIT  AIR- 
PORT RAIL  LINE  BEGINS  FULL 
OPERATIONS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  there  have  been 
many  tests  and  experiments  concerning 
improved  methods  of  ground  transporta- 
tion to  major  airports. 

One  such  program  led  to  the  sweeping 
and  successful  new  system  in  Cleveland, 
connecting  the  downtown  area  with 
Hopkins  International  Airport,  11  miles 
away. 

I  have  often  said  that  a  similar  proj- 
ect should  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  Washington's 
Dullfes  International  Airport,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  developing  success  of 
the  Cleveland  project  might  lead  to  this. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  1969, 
edition  of  the  Airport  Services  Manage- 
ment magazine : 


People  Moving:  Cleveland's  RAPm  Tran- 
sit AiRPOBT  Rail  Line  Begins  Pull  Oper- 
ations 

Early  reports  on  operations  of  the  much 
heralded  Cleveland  Airport  Rapid  Transit 
line  indicate  that  the  new  system  Is  draw- 
ing enough  passengers  to  worry  taxi  drivers. 
Especially  popular  with  businessmen,  who 
find  they  can  leave  their  offices  with  hand 
luggage  and  be  at  the  terminal  counter  In 
30  minutes,  the  new  system  is  being  watched 
for  continued  patronage  by  many  large  city 
airport  men. 

Although  airlines  will  not  comment  on  the 
number  of  their  passengers  who  are  using 
the  system.  It  Is  known  that  there  are  fre- 
quent complaints  because  there  are  more 
passengers  than  baggage  handlers  available. 
Some  patronage  is  also  being  enjoyed  from 
airport  employees  who  find  the  rail  line  a 
convenient  way  to  get  to  -their  jobs  on  the 
airport. 

TRAVELS  1 1  MILES  IN  20  MINUTES 

Using  special  new  stainless  steel  cars  called 
"Alrporters,"  the  run  from  Hopkins  Inter- 
national Airport  to  Union  Terminal  In  down- 
town Cleveland  has  a  scheduled  time  of  20 
minutes  for  the  eleven  miles.  This  includes 
stops  at  eight  intermediate  stations. 

The  first  cars  in  the  nation  designed  spe- 
cifically for  an  alrport-to-downtown  route, 
the  new  Alrporters  were  built  by  Pullman- 
Standard  for  the  Cleveland  Transit  System 
(CTS).  They  Incorporate  several  unique  fea- 
tures: For  example,  the  70-foot-long  Alr- 
porters are  2r6"  longer  than  the  existing 
48'6"  CTS  cars.  Consequently,  twenty  cars 
are  able  to  do  the  work  of  thirty  older  cars 
and  do  It  without  any  reduction  In  seating 
capacity.  Conventional  CTS  cars  seat  52  pas- 
sengers while  the  new  cars  accommodate  80 
passengers  each.  The  reduction  in  cars  per 
train  will  also  reduce  maintenance  below  that 
normally  expected  with  new  equipment. 

MAINTENANCE    SAVINGS 

CTS  anticipates  long-term  savings  in  main- 
tenance because  the  cars  are  sheathed  in 
stainless  steel.  Supplied  by  Cleveland-based 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  stainless  was  se- 
lected for  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cars. 
Interior  trim,  seat  back  and  hand  rails,  sub- 
fioorlng  underframes  and  cross-members  be- 
cause of  Its  corrosion  resistance,  ease  of 
maintenance,  and  high  strength-to-weight 
ratio  that  permits  lighter-weight  cars  which 
cost  less  to  operate. 

Other  benefits  provided  by  the  new  cars  in- 
clude faster  acceleration  and  high  top  speed 
that  reduce  running  time,  with  attendant 
savings  In  crew  cost.  The  new  jumbo  Alr- 
porters are  powered  by  four  G.E.  100-horse- 
power  motors  as  compared  with  55- horse- 
power motors  on  the  older  cars.  Top  speed  is 
60  mph  and  average  speed  Is  34  mph. 

Cleveland  is  the  first  U.S.  city  to  request 
and  qualify  for  Federal  funds  for  an  alrport- 
to-downtown  rapid-rail  system,  and  It  has 
now  joined  two  other  cities — Brussels  and 
Tokyo — as  the  only  cities  In  the  world  having 
such  facilities.  An  added  advantage  to  Cleve- 
lands's  airport  extension  project,  financed  by 
a  %  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment grant  matched  by  a  I3  City- 
County  funds.  Is  that  It  connects  with  other 
CTS  clty-county  rail  commuter  stations. 


THE  51ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
24, 1969,  should  be  one  of  pride  in  Estonia 
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for  It  marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  In- 
dependence for  that  nation.  This  cele- 
bration has  been  nuirred  since  1940.  how- 
ever, when  troops  of  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
gan their  occupation  of  Estonia.  They 
have  yet  to  leave. 

As  a  nation  founded  on  the  struggle 
for  independence,  America,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  nation,  knows  full 
well  the  Importance  of  this  light.  To 
speak  out  on  issues,  to  worship  as  you 
please,  to  better  yourself  economically 
and  educationally,  to  travel  where  you 
want,  to  shop  with  a  choice  of  goods 
and  prices — these  are  the  rewards  of  In- 
dependence. 

As  a  nation  founded  on  the  struggle 
for  independence,  America  has  taken  in 
those  who  have  been  denied  their  free- 
dom. After  the  occupation  of  Estonia  and 
her  neighbors,  many  of  her  citizens  came 
to  America  to  find  the  freedom  they  had 
lost.  We  have  been  the  beneficiary  of 
their  exodus.  The  gain  of  these  industri- 
ous, skilled,  and  enthusiastic  freedom 
fighters  ,has  not  only  added  to  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  our  Nation,  but  it  has 
made  us  aware  once  again  of  our  herit- 
age— a  heritage  of  freedom  we  had  lie- 
gun  to  take  for  granted. 

As  a  nation  founded  on  the  struggle 
for  independence,  America  cannot  re- 
main content  while  others  still  must  fight 
to  reach  this  goal.  It  is  right  that  our 
fellow  Americans  of  Estonian  descent 
should  want  to  see  their  homeland  free 
of  aggression.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
51st  anniversary  let  us  once  again  pledge 
ourselves  to  aid  all  who  likewise  would 
be  free. 


FREEDOMS  CHALLENGE 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  400,- 
000  school  students  In  the  United  States 
have  just  completed  writing  speeches  on 
the  theme.  "Freedom's  Challenge."  This 
nationwide  effort  of  free  thought  was 
prompted  by  the  annual  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Ladles  Auxiliary  "Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest."  The  winner  in  each  State  will 
come  to  Washington  for  the  final  judging 
of  the  best  speech  and  I  will  be  honored 
to  have  Mr.  Prank  Patten,  of  Reno,  here 
in  March  as  the  winning  contestant  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  Patten's  speech  in  Nevada  was  the 
one  chosen  that  best  explained  what  is 
"Freedoms  Challenge";  those  rights 
which  must  be  earned  and  used. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

include   Frank   Patten's   speech   in  the 

Record : 

Pkcxdom's  Chalxjuigx 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  bom  In  a 
democracy  such  as  ours,  we  receive  the  won- 
derful gift  of  freedom.  A  gift  that  allows  us 
to  think  what  we  want  to  think:  to  say  what 
we  want  to  say:  and  do  what  we  want  to  do. 
But  these  right*  must  be  earned  and  used — 
this  Is  freedom's  challenge. 

We  are  given  the  right  to  say  what  we  want, 
but  freedom  challenges  us  to  think.  In  a 
country  where  freedom  does  not  exist,  the 
people  do  not  receive  the  opportxinlty  to 
think.  Freedom  encourages  thought.  We  are 
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challenged  to  expand  the  scope  of  thought 
smd  the  mind;  to  think  of  new  Ideas;  and  to 
Improve  the  world  of  literature,  music,  art, 
and  other  humanities. 

We  are  given  the  right  to  dlSBent,  but  free- 
dom challenges  us  to  Improve  democracy. 
The  greatest  aspect  of  freedom  Is  that  it 
lends  Itself  to  change.  Freedom  depends  on 
self-correction  and  expansion. 

We  are  given  the  right  to  travel  and  leam, 
but  freedom  challenges  us  to  explore  new 
worlds.  Freedom  allows  us  to  leam  anything, 
but  It  challenges  us  to  put  this  knowledge 
to  practical  use.  Freedom  allows  lu  to  travel 
anywhere,  but  It  challenges  us  to  use  these 
experiences  to  Improve  relations  between 
peoples  and  countries. 

We  are  given  the  right  to  live  as  we  want, 
but  freedom  challenges  us  to  Improve  the 
Uvea  of  our  people.  In  the  communist  coun- 
tries, the  emphasis  Is  not  placed  on  comfort 
but  on  cold  efDclency.  People  who  still  live 
In  bombed-out  apartments  In  East  Berlin 
can  testtfy  to  this.  Freedom  challenges  us  to 
Improve  our  lives  and  make  them  more  com- 
fortable and  fulfllUng 

We  are  given  the  right  to  vote  for  our 
leaders,  but  freedom  challenges  us  to  take 
part  In  government.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  facing  our  freedom  today  Is  public 
apathy.  Americans  are  given  a  chance  to  take 
part  In  government,  but  most  Americans 
could  care  less.  Freedom  and  self-government 
depend  on  citizens  who  ore  willing  to  take 
an  active  part.  Freedom  challenges  us  to 
work  within  our  democracy. 

We  receive  the  right  to  be  equal,  but  free- 
dont  challenges  us  to  make  all  men  equal. 
Freedom  Is  color-blind,  multl-Ungual,  ageless 
and  a  mixture  of  many  races.  It  Is  easy  to  say 
we  are  all  equal,  but  its  better  to  add  as 
Oeorge  Orwell  did  "Some  are  more  equal 
than  others".  Freedom  challenges  us  to  re- 
move the  boundaries  of  race,  creed,  and 
color. 

We  receive  the  right  to  live  freely,  but 
freedom  challenges  us  to  preserve  and  fight 
for  our  freedom.  The  basic  concept  of  com- 
munism Is  world  revolution  and  the  death 
of  freedom.  Some  people  say  Its  all  right  to 
turn  our  back  on  the  slaughter  of  freedom  In 
some  far-oS  coiintry.  Some  people  think  that 
the  preachers  of  bigotry,  racism,  and 
prejudice  are  nothing  to  worry  about.  Some 
people  think  freedom  is  dead.  But  we  are 
challenged  to  fig.it  for  our  freedom  and  the 
freedom  of  other  people.  Freedom  challenges 
us  to  dispose  of  extremism.  Freedom  chal- 
lenges every  single  one  of  us  to  take  it  Into 
our  hearts  to  love,  protect,  and  support  our 
country  Too  bad  our  flag  doesn't  "turn-on" 
as  many  people  as  drugs  do.  Too  bad  so 
many  people  think  that  If  we  leave  the  com- 
munists alone  they'll  leave  our  freedom 
alone;  they  should  talk  to  the  man-on-the- 
street  In  Prague,  Eaat  Berlin,  Warsaw,  Guate- 
mala City,  Luang  Prabang,  Seoul,  or  Saigon. 
Too  bad  so  many  people  think  extremism 
can  be  tolerated;  Martin  Luther  King  didn't. 
Too  bad  so  many  people  think  we  can  let 
crUne  and  giins  run  rampant;  ask  Ethel 
Kennedy  about  that. 

Our  freedom  Is  a  Ood-glven  gift.  It  allows 
us  to  live  ova  lives  as  we  please.  But  if  we 
do  not  meet  and  accept  freedom's  challenge, 
we  may  lose  our  precious  gift  of  freedom. 
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nately,  the  brave  people  of  Estonia  are 
now  among  the  captive  peoples  of  com- 
munism and  this  great  day  in  their  his- 
tory cannot  be  celebrated  In  their  home- 
land because  of  the  tyranny  of  their  Red 
rulers. 

The  Estonians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence in  1918  after  the  tsarist  gov- 
ernment fell  and  enjoyed  a  period  of 
freedom  and  progress  until  1940,  when 
their  country  fell  to  the  Russian  Com- 
munist forces. 

We  must  not  only  commemorate  his- 
toric national  days  such  as  Estonian 
Independence  Day,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we 
must  also  take  practical  steps  to  indicate 
our  interest  in  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  the  captive  peoples  of  commimlsm. 
One  such  practical  move  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations,  an  action 
which  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  House 
to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  rededlcate  our- 
selves on  this  great  historic  day  for  the 
Estonians  to  continue  efforts  to  see  that 
freedom  is  restored  to  these  proud  people 
and  all  the  other  captives  of  communism. 


BEEKEEPING  AND  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  24,  marks  the  51st  Anniversary 
of  Estonian  Independence  Day.  Unfortu- 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CAUrOKMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Ward  Stranger,  extension 
apiarist.  University  of  California,  has 
recently  issued  a  release  covering  im- 
portant points  for  beekeeping  and  agri- 
culture. I  would  like  to  share  this  in- 
teresting and  important  information 
with  you  at  this  time : 

BmCFTPINO    AND    AGRICDLTUU 

Honey  bees  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
mercial production  of  (300  million  worth 
of  food  crops  for  man  and  animals.  More  than 
400,000  colonies  of  bees  (hives)  are  required 
annually  for  pollination  of  crops  such  as: 
fruit  and  nuts,  forage  seed  crops,  vegetable 
crops,  and  vegetable  seed  crops. 

Honey  bees  are  exposed  to  a  great  variety 
of  pesticides  more  frequently  than  any  other 
agricultural  plant  or  animal.  They  are 
unique  In  that  their  foraging  area  cannot  be 
controlled  by  man.  Bees  forage  freely,  and 
they  are  exposed  to  pesticides  up  to  three 
miles  from  the  hive. 

Approximately  10%  (76.000  colonies)  of 
California's  bees  xised  for  pollination  were 
killed  by  pesticides  in  1967.  This  Is  more  than 
twice  the  kill  reported  In  1963.  In  addition, 
hives  of  bees  are  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  no  longer  productive  or  effective 
pollinators:  this  type  of  economic  loss  prob- 
ably greatly  exceeds  the  loss  from  colonies 
that  are  killed  outright. 

The  Departments  of  Entomology  and  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  propose  an 
emergency  research  and  Extension  program 
related  to  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  the  sur- 
vival of  honey  bees  and  their  effectiveness  as 
pollinators.  The  proposed  research  Includes 
programs  In  pollination  ecology,  bee  biology 
and  activities,  genetics  of  resistance  of  bees 
to  pesticides,  nutrition,  and  "feedlots",  bee 
sanctuaries,  pesticide  residue  analyses,  and 
economics  of  the  beekeeping  Industry. 

THX  PBOBLEM :  PXSTICIDX  ErrECTS  ON  TKX 

CALirOBNIA  BEEKEEPING  INDUSTRY 

The  single  most  important  factor  In  tha 
loss  of  bees  for  poUlnatlon  Is  the  loss  cauaed 
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by  pesticides.  The  supply  of  bees  is  becom- 
ing critically  limited  for  pollination.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  growers  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  bees  to  pollinate  almonds. 
This  crop  Is  especially  vulnerable  when  honey 
bees  are  lost  or  damaged  by  pesticides  the 
previous  season.  It  is  difficult  to  impossible 
for  the  beekeeper  to  buildup  colony  popula- 
tions by  almond  blossom  time  when  they 
have  been  excessively  reduced  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  months  of  the  previous  sea- 
son. It  Is  estimated  that  the  damage  to  sur- 
viving colonies  probably  far  exceeds  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  colonies  that  are  killed.  There- 
fore, the  shortage  produced  by  pesticide 
damage  is  felt  most  In  almonds.  Projected 
acreage  for  almonds  in  California  indicates 
that  there  will  be  a  need  for  300,000  to  400,- 
000  hives  for  almonds  alone  by  1970. 

Losses  to  pesticide  damage  have  resulted 
In  movement  of  bee  hives  to  other  parts  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  out  of  the  state.  This  has 
reduced  the  supply  of  bees  for  pollination. 

New  beekeepers  are  discouraged  from  en- 
tering a  business  with  a  high  rate  of  loss  of 
the  producing  unit,  the  honey  bee  colony. 

While  it  Is  clear  that  these  pesticide  prob- 
lems are  serious  and  new  ones  are  being 
created  by  changing  agricultural  conditions 
in  California,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  no 
single  approach  or  procedure  for  protecting 
honey  bees  is  sufflcient.  An  Intense  research 
effort  should  be  made.  The  problem  is  be- 
yond the  present  financial  capacities  of  the 
University  of  California  Departments  of  En- 
tomology and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Additional  staff  and  facilities  are 
needed  to  do  this  work. 

The  research  committee  offers  to  submit 
an  annual  progress  report  to  the  industry 
and  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period,  the 
research  accomplished  will  be  reviewed. 

MAJOR  AREAS  or  RESEARCH 

/.  Pollination  ecology 

Because  of  thdr  food  foraging  activities, 
honey  bees  are  exposed  to  piestlcldes  applied 
to  many  crops  in  addition  to  those  crops 
which  require  bees  for  pollination.  How  can 
we  reduce  this  type  of  exposure  when  it  is 
not  feasible  to  fence  bees  into  a  crop.  We 
can  attempt  to  manipulate  the  ecology  (for- 
aging activities  and  food  preferences)  of  the 
pollinators  so  that  they  will  behave  as  if 
they  are  "fenced  in",  that  Is,  force  them  to 
specialize  on  the  crops  we  wish  to  pollinate. 

The  most  promising  ways  to  accomplish 
this  specialization  are:  1)  obtain  new  knowl- 
edge of  the  function  of  odors  in  foraging 
and  use  this  knowledge  to  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  bees:  2)  select  genetic  strains  of 
honey  bees  exhibiting  food  preferences:  3) 
iise  specialized  pollinating  Insects  other  than 
honey  bees  for  specific  crops. 

The  foraging  population  of  a  colony  Is  a 
composite  of  committed  foragers  who  have 
learned  the  location  of  particular  crops  and 
of  uncommitted  recruits.  Committed  for- 
agers stimulate  recruits  to  search  for  spe- 
cific crops.  The  odor  of  the  crop  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  message  received  and 
utilized  by  the  bees  being  recruited.  Research 
Is  needed  to  determine  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  odors  to  direct  bees  to  desired  crops 
or  repel  them  from  areas  or  during  periods 
of  high  pesticide  hazard.  The  development  of 
these  or  other  possible  means  of  manipulat- 
ing foraging  activities  would  provide  ex- 
tremely valuable  tools  for  reducing  potential 
detrimental  effects  of  pesticides  on  honey 
bees. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tvire  has  recently  established  the  feasibility 
of  selecting  and  breeding  for  a  food  pref- 
erence In  honey  bees.  Further  research  needs 
to  be  conducted  on  the  nature  of  food  pref- 
erences In  the  honey  bee.  As  a  by-product 
of  this  study,  certain  strains  exhibiting  food 
preferences  would  be  selected  for  a  breeding 
program,  and  the  resulting  Inbred  sind  hy- 
brid strains  would  be  evaluated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  many  pollinating  Insects  other 
than  the  honey  bee  which  are  highly  special- 
ized for  food  gathering  and  pollination  of 
specific  plants.  These  usually  exhibit  struc- 
tural and  ecological  specializations  to  their 
food  plants;  therefore,  although  they  must  be 
protected  from  pesticides,  these  specialized 
pollinators  usually  are  not  exposed  to  pesti- 
cides applied  to  other  crops.  Some  of  these 
also  have  characteristics  which  will  allow 
them  to  be  managed  and  manipulated  on  a 
commercial  scale  (e.g.  alfalfa  leaf-cutting 
bees,  alkali  bees,  and  biimble  bees) .  Research 
Is  needed  to  determine  which  pollinators  ex- 
hibit preferences  for  certain  crops,  to  evaluate 
their  pollination  efficiency,  and  to  develop 
techniques  for  their  commercial  management. 
An  alternative  to  the  protection  of  honey 
bees  from  pesticides  would  be  to  consider  the 
pollinating  unit  as  expendable.  This  would 
involve  studies  on  the  development  and 
management  of  expendable  units  and  com- 
parisons on  the  pollination  efficiency  of  such 
units  with  standard  hives  of  bees.  The  ulti- 
mate feasibility  of  this  practice  would  depend 
on  the  ability  of  beekeepers  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  package  bees  and  queens  In 
sanctuaries  or  feedlots. 
//.  Effect  of  pesticides  on  the  biology  and 
activity  of  honey  bees 
Applied  research  on  the  relative  toxicity  of 
pesticides  has  been  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Riverside,  for  15  years. 
Applied  field  research  on  protection  of  honey 
bees  from  pesticides  should  be  expanded  and 
accelerated  to  test  the  backlog  of  pesticides 
and  pesticide  combinations  currently  used 
commercially.  The  new  ultra  low  volume 
(ULV)  and  low  volTime  (LV)  spray  techniques 
developed  In  recent  years  have  not  been  field 
tested  sufficiently  for  their  possible  different 
effects  on  bees.  Research  on  these  spray  tech- 
niques should  be  Increased  since  they  have 
been  shown  to  cause  higher  and  longer 
residual  kills  of  bees  than  conventional 
sprays. 

Research  Is  needed  to  develop  techniques 
for  rapid  evaluation  of  colonies. 

Studies  of  normal  bee  foraging  patterns  on 
various  crops  will  be  accelerated  to  provide  a 
basis  for  assessing  the  abnormal  activity  pat- 
terns of  bee  foragers  following  a  pesticide 
application.  By  determining  the  temporal 
patterns  of  visitation,  pesticide  applications 
can  be  applied  at  the  time  that  would  be 
least  hazardous  to  bees. 

Research  is  proposed  on  the  effects  of  pesti- 
cides on  the  foraging  activities  of  colonies. 
The  reduction  In  foraging  activity  could  be 
caused  by  repellant  action  of  the  pesticide 
and/or  changes  In  the  physiology  of  the  nec- 
tar or  pollen-producing  plants,  thus  reducing 
the  attraction  of  the  plants.  Repeated  ap- 
plications of  pesticides  within  the  foraging 
range  of  hives  may  lead  to  chronic  physiologi- 
cal injury  to  bees  in  which  bee  mortality 
may  not  be  significant.  For  example,  ex- 
tremely subtle  effects,  such  as  20%  reduction 
in  the  longevity  of  foraging  bees,  will  be  seri- 
ous to  pollination  potential  and  honey  pro- 
duction, yet  pesticides  may  be  overlooked  as 
the  cause.  The  objective  of  the  proposed  re- 
search is  to  develop  techniques  whereby  the 
quantities  of  toxicant  introduced  into  field 
colonies  can  be  accurately  determined  and 
the  effects  on  foraging  activity  evaluated. 

In  addition  the  effect  of  pesticide  residues 
In  honey  comb  in  bee  colonies  should  be  In- 
vestigated. Many  organic  pesticides  are  solu- 
ble to  various  degrees  in  beeswax.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  pesticides  gradually  accumu- 
lata  in  honey  comb  primarily  as  a  result  of 
absorption  from  stored  pollen  and  from  con- 
tamination by  drift  of  pesticides  under  field 
conditions.  Small  doses  may  ca\ise  chronic 
poisoning  of  bees.  Under  stress  conditions — 
during  winter  months,  under  prolonged 
periods  of  bad  weather,  etc. — sublethal  pesti- 
cide poisoning  may  be  a  significant  factor. 
The  objective  of  this  research  would  be  to 
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determine  possible  effects  of  pesticides  as  a 
contaminant  in  honey  comb  colonies. 

Feeding  behavior  of  bees  on  pesticide  con- 
taminated foods  is  suggested  as  another  line 
of  research.  Pesticide  contamination  In  nec- 
tar can  reach  a  concentration  which  caxises 
bees  to  cease  feeding.  The  sensitivity  of 
different  lines  of  bees  probably  varies  con- 
siderably and  may  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  controlled  breeding.  The  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  contaminated  food  also  is  a  fun- 
damental aspect  of  any  pesticide  study  in 
which  bees  may  be  feeding  on  regulated 
doses  of  pesticides.  The  objective  of  this  re- 
search wovild  be  to  determine  the  levels  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  bees  under  various 
conditions  for  pesticides  that  are  adminis- 
tered In  a  variety  of  food  media. 

///.  Genetics  of  resistance  of  bees  to 
pesticides 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  honey  bees 
vary  greatly  In  characters  of  economic  Im- 
portance, Including  the  relative  amounts  of 
pollen  gathered  and  stored  in  the  hive  and 
in  resistance  to  poisons.  Current  experiments 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture strongly  Indicate  that  bees  can  be 
selected  and  bred  to  prefer  pollen  from  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  plant,  thus  Increasing  their 
utility  for  pollinating  specific  crops. 

It  Is  believed  bees  can  also  be  bred  for  in- 
creased resistance  to  Insecticides.  Drones  are 
genetically  gametes  of  their  mother  and  can 
be  reared  in  large  numbers.  By  treating 
drones  with  the  insecticides  most  commonly 
used  (perhaps  by  classes  of  insecticides)  and 
using  the  surviving  drones  as  sires,  intensive 
selection  can  be  accomplished.  Virgin  queens 
can  be  similarly  treated.  By  repeated  mating 
of  surviving  drones  to  surviving  queens,  in- 
secticide resistance  should  be  Increased. 
IV.  Nutrition  and  feed  lots 

Despite  intensive  research  efforts  to  de- 
velop measures  to  prevent  bee  poisoning,  it 
seems  certain  that  very  substantial  losses 
will  continue  to  occur  In  the  future.  The 
pesticide  problem  could  be  minimized  con- 
siderably by  the  development  of  an  econom- 
ical, dependable,  food  source,  containing  all 
necessary  bee  nutrients,  that  could  be  fed 
to  bees  In  a  feed  lot  management  system. 
More-  conUnulty  of  food  supply  would  give 
the  bee  Industry  the  kind  of  stability  now 
present  in  the  livestock  and  poultry 
Industries. 

A  feed  lot  management  system  for  the 
large  scale  production  of  bees  would  (a)  help 
compensate  for  bees  that  are  killed  by 
Insecticides,  (b)  provide  bees  to  start  "ex- 
pendable hives"  to  be  used  where  pesticide 
risks  are  high,  and  (c)  provide  greater  bee 
populations  In  each  hive  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  colonies  to  tolerate  pesticide  losses. 
V.  Bee  sanctuaries 

Using  areas  where  good  native  honey  and 
pollen  plants  are  found  as  places  where  bees 
can  be  pastured  when  pesticide  hazards  are 
greatest  in  agricultural  areas  has  been  done 
in  states  north  of  California. 

The  hazards  of  pesticides  extend  over  a 
short  period  of  the  season.  Providing  sanc- 
tuaries would  establish  a  location  to  move 
the  bees  away  from  pesticide  hazards.  These 
areas  could  be  used  to  buildup  colonies  dam- 
aged by  pesticides. 

An  ecological  study  needs  to  be  conducted 
preparatory  to  setting  aside  areas  as  sanc- 
tuaries. The  ecological  study  would  include 
surveying  the  areas  for  honey  plants  already 
present  and  preparing  map>6  to  show  the 
distribution  of  these  plants  In  each  area. 
Based  on  this  information,  the  advisability 
of  planting  honey  plants  could  be  deter- 
mined, as  well  as  the  number  of  colonies 
of  bees  which  could  be  supported  In  specific 
areas. 

It  is  our  suggestion  that  the  development 
of  such  areas  be  investigated  in  California 
In  cooperation  with  forestry  and  wildlife 
authorities. 
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VI.  Pesticide  residue  analyses 
There  U  little  or  no  information  on  the 
metabolic  and  nonmetaboltc  fate  of  peatl- 
ddes  once  they  reach  the  hive.  It  U  In  the 
hive  where  the  beee  convert  or  manufacture 
their  collected  product*  from  the  environ- 
ment and  produce  honey,  bee  bread,  and 
beeswax  These  products  are  then  stored.  In 
this  factory  or  manufau:turlng  process,  there 
exuu  many  different  types  of  biological  and 
chemical  activity  capable  of  degrading  such 
chemicals  as  pesticide*  to  even  more  toxic 
substances.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  of  the  organophosphorus  pesticides 
can  be  converted  to  chemicals  many  times 
more  toxic  than  the  parent  pesticide  once 
they  are  subjected  to  metabolic  and  non- 
metabolic  processes.  In  honey  alone,  there 
exists  an  oxidizing  agent  in  great  abundance 
which  because  of  Its  antibacterial  principle 
U  commonly  called  "Inhlblne."  The  anti- 
bacterial activity  of  this  material  Is  directly 
aiaoclated  to  the  hydrogen  peroxide  accu- 
mulation In  the  honey  which  Is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  glucose  oxide.  The 
amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  present  In 
honey  will  depend  not  only  on  the  rate  of 
production  of  peroxide,  which  Is  a  function 
of  enzyipu  activity,  but  in  addition  will  be 
afTccted  tii  the  rate  of  destruction  of  per- 
oxide by  components  present.  In  some  honey 
over  300  micrograms  hydrogen  peroxide  ac- 
cumtUates  per  gram  of  honey  in  one  hour 
under  assay  conditions. 

It  Is  oxidizing  agents  such  as  this  which 
could  poeslbly  convert  some  of  the  phospho- 
rothloate  and  phosphorodlthloate  pesticides 
to  their  respective  phosphate  derivatives 
which  In  turn  are  more  toxic  than  their 
parent  compound*. 

Because  of  this  factor,  as  well  a*  many 
others,  present  In  bees  and  bee  products 
which  contribute  to  metabolic  and  nonmeta- 
boUc  degradation  of  organophoephate  pes- 
ticides. It  Is  the  primary  alms  of  this  project 
to  1)  try  to  discover  If  organophoephate 
pesticide*  are  degraded,  to  what  they  are  de- 
graded, and  to  what  extent  they  are  degraded 
in  bee  products,  2)  to  see  where  these  pes- 
ticides and  their  respective  metabolic  and 
nonmetabollc  product*  acciunulate  In  the  bee 
colony  and  to  study  their  persistence  In  their 
respective  medium,  3)  to  see  If  the  main 
cause  of  degradation  Is  attributed  to  meta- 
bolic or  nonmetabollc  action  In  the  bee 
colony,  and  4)  correlate  presence  of  pesticide 
or  pesticide  product  with  toxicity  and  hive 
mortality. 

VI  t.  Economics  of  beekeeping 

Diulng  the  last  two  years,  some  beekeepers 
have  begun  to  feed  bees  supplemental  foods 
to  overcome  pesticide  damage.  Such  feeding 
has  resulted  In  Increased  population*  in 
colonies  of  bees  damaged  by  pesticides  In 
the  late  summer  or  fall  thus  the  bees  go  Into 
the  winter  cluster  with  higher  population* 
and  In  better  condition.  We  expect  that  these 
colonle*  will  prove  to  be  stronger  and  more 
efficient  pollinator  xinlts.  The  preliminary 
work  ha*  been  done  In  the  last  two  years  by 
University  of  California  research  and  Agricul- 
tural Extension  personnel.  More  work  need* 
to  be  done  to  determine  more  precleely  the 
amounts  to  be  fed.  times  to  feed,  and  the 
eocnomlc  feasibility. 

Some  crops  are  extremely  productive  for 
bee  food,  yet  Involve  serious  pesticide  risk. 
The  econoznlc  feasibility  of  beekeepers  mov- 
ing In  and  out  of  such  an  area  needs  to  be 
studied.  I^>r  example,  cotton  Is  considered 
one  of  the  ten  leading  sources  of  honey.  On 
the  other  hand,  cotton  1*  an  area  of  high 
pesticide  hazard. 

To  accurately  appraise  the  extent  of  loss 
to  the  beekeeping  industry  In  California 
through  pesticide  damage,  an  extensive  eco- 
nomic study  should  be  conducted.  Prom  such 
an  economic  study,  we  would  expect  to  ob- 
tain Indications  of  changes  in  management 
practices  that  would  protect  the  honey  bees 
and  al*o  reduce  cost*  to  the  beekeeper.  This. 
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In  turn,  would  reduce  coat*  for  poUlnaUon 
services  to  the  grower.  It  1*  estimated  that 
the  damage  to  surviving  colonle*  probably 
far  exceeds  the  economic  value  of  colonle* 
that  are  killed.  There  are  no  concrete  figure* 
or  economic  {act*  to  Judge  the  extent  of  the 
replacement  and  the  repair  costs  due  to  dam- 
aged colonies  nor  the  extent  of  the  loss  to  the 
agricultural  Industry  served  by  the  bees. 

Honey  bees  aid  in  production. — To  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  honey  bees  to  agricul- 
tural production,  the  following  three  pages 
are  repiwluced  from  One  Sheet  Answer  188 
entitled  "Honey  Bee* — Agricultural'*  Tool" 
by  Ward  Stanger. 

HONCT    BBC*    AID    IN    PKODUCTIOM 

Honey  bee*  are  used  to  pollinate  crops  in 
California  worth  •300  mUUon.  CaUfomla 
ranks  first  In  the  United  SUtes  In  the  pro- 
duction of  44  crop*.  Honey  bees  are  the  agri- 
cultural tool  needed  to  produce  10  of  these 
crops: 

California's  share  of 

U.S.  production » 

Crop :  Percent 

Almonds    WJJ 

Ladlno  clover  aeed 100.0 

Pltim* 93.1 

Prune*  WO 

Honeyd«w  melon*   "^-^ 

Cantaloupe*  50.4 

Alfalfa  seed   *^^ 

Cherrle*.  sweet —    34.8 

Beeswax *»* 

Honey    '8-8 

>  Prom   State   Department  of  Agriculture 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service. 
»  Honey  Market  News.  USDA. 

California  produce*  50  to  100  percent  of 
the  vegetable  seed  crops  of  the  nation.  These 
crop*  need  honey  bee*  for  pollination. 

California's  share  of 

U.S.  production 

Vegetable  seed  crop:  Percent 

Chinese  cabbage   100 

Cauliflower    100 

Celery   100 

Pepper    100 

Cucumber    90 

Mxiskmelon    90 

Carrot  •* 

Onion    *0 

Watermelon *0 

California  produce*  most  of  the  flower 
seeds  of  the  nation,  and  85.1%  of  America's 
boysenberry  and  youngberry  crop  (usually 
these  crop*  are  larger  when  honey  bees  are 
used) . 

THZ    BCBCXEPING    INUUa'HIT    IN    CAUTOUflA 

California  leads  all  other  states  In  the 
three  enterprises  of  the  beekeeping  Indus- 
try: queen  and  packaged  bee  production, 
pollination  service,  and  honey  and  beeswax 
production. 

Queens  and  packaged  bee*  are  produced 
primarily  In  the  Sacramento  River  Valley. 
Bach  year  about  400.000  queens  are  shipped 
to  beekeepers  In  On«4ta  and  the  northern 
U.S.  west  of  the  MlMlMlppl  River.  It  1*  esU- 
mated  that  300  tons  of  packaged  honey  bees 
are  shipped  each  year.  Queens  and  packaged 
bees  are  a  million  dollar  industry. 

Half  the  colonies  of  honey  beee  In  Califor- 
nia are  rented  for  pollination  of  crops.  These 
300.000  colonies  are  a  critical  agricultural 
tool  In  pollination.  Table  at  bottom  of 
page  lists  crops  that  depend  on  honey  bees. 
None  of  these  will  produce  a  profitable  crop 
without  honey  bees.  Approximately  83.000,- 
000  are  paid  for  rental  of  colonies  for  polli- 
nation. 

In  1968.  21.242.000  pounds  of  honey  were 
produced  in  California — 8.6%  of  the  nation's 
crop.  California  leads  the  nation  In  beeswax 
production — 9.4%  of  the  national  crop.* 

California's  beekeeping  Industry  produced 
an  estimated  Income  of  80.000.000  In  1986. 
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Approximately  $15,000,000  are  Invested  In 
beekeeping  In  California. 

Crops  pollinated  by  honey  bees 

CHOPS   DEPENDENT  > 

Prult  and  nut  crops:  Almond,  apple* — 
some  varieties,  apricot* — Rlland  and  Per- 
fection, avocados — all  varieties,  cherries, 
sweet  and  sour,  chestnut,  lychee  fruit, 
peaches — J.  H.  Hale.  Tal-berta.  June  Klberta, 
Candoka.  and  Alamar.  pears — moat  varieties 
(Bartlett*  In  unfavorable  weather  yean). 
plums — European  and  Japanese,  prune,  tan- 
gelo,  tangerine — Clementine. 

CROPS  INOtXASED  ' 

Apple* — all  varletlee,  buahberrles,  maca- 
damla  nut.  olive* — *ome  varieties,  pear,  per- 
simmon. 

CaOPS   DKPKNDKNT' 

Porage  seed  crops:  Alfalfa,  alslke,  berseem, 
blrdsfoot  trefoil,  sanfoln,  ladlno  clover,  crown 
vetch,  vetch    (purple,  common,  hairy). 

CSOPS  INCkEASXD' 

Crimson  clover. 

CROPS   DKPKNDKNT' 

Vegetable  seed  crops:  Asparagus,  broccoli, 
brussels  sprouu,  cabbage,  carrot,  cauliflower, 
celery.  Chinese  cabbage,  cucumber,  kohlrabi, 
leek,  melons,  onion,  parsely.  parsnip,  pump- 
kin radish,  rutabaga,  squash,  turnip,  water- 
melon. 

CROPS    INCREASED  * 

Eggplant,  pepper. 

CROPS   DEPENDENT  ^ 

Vegetable  crops :  Melons — Cantaloupe, 
honeydey.  perslan.  watermelon,  pumpkin, 
squash,  cucumber. 

CROPS    INCREASED  * 

Oil  seed  crops :  safQower.  rape. 
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HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or   KAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 

The  winner  this  year  from  the  State 
of  Maine  is  Miss  Evelyn  Miller,  of  Lewis- 
ton.  Miss  Miller  will  compete  next  week 
with  the  winners  from  the  other  States. 

I  am  proud  to  present  Miss  Miller's 
winning  speech  to  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Thx  Chauxnge  or  Preeoox 
(By  Evelyn  Miller) 

I  am  a*  old  as  ancient  Oreece.  yet.  I  am 
not  withered,  but  stately,  like  a  graceful  ship. 
I  came  to  this  land  with  the  very  first  boat- 
load of  settlers,  but  was  kept  hidden  In  gar- 
rets and  cellars,  taken  out  only  weekly  to 
watch  the  men  train  on  the  village  green. 
Since  1776,  however,  I  have  been  allowed  to 
roam  this  country,  giving  my  gift*  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  religion,  and  clvU  lib- 
erty to  all  those  I  meet,  and  I  meet  all. 

What  do  I  look  like?  I  am  big  and  all  em- 
bracing. My  eyes  are  shrewd,  they  see  all,  yet 
they  are  kind.  My  voice  Is  deep,  like  the  toll- 
ing of  an  old  iron  bell. 

I  am  a  difficult  woman,  sometimes  a  bur- 
den, for  it  Is  up  to  you,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, to  care  for  me,  and  to  protect  me,  for  If 
you  neglect  me,  I  may  leave. 

'These  are  unable  to  produce  a  commer- 
cial crop  without  cross-polllnatlon. 

'These  generally  produce  a  larger  crop 
when  honey  bee  pollinated. 
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You  have  kept  me  well  In  the  past,  but 
there  have  been  times  when  I  considered 
going.  In  the  years  after  the  founding  of  our 
country,  my  heart  cried  out  for  my  black 
brothers  and  sisters  who  were  bent  under 
the  lash  of  oppression  and  slavery.  But  I  am 
patient,  so  I  stayed  and  saw  one  of  my  great- 
est champions  free  these  tortured  souls. 

Tee,  I  stayed  to  whisper  to  soldiers  dressed 
In  blue— to  whisper  words  that  made  them 
fight  more  bravely  and  harder.  They  fought 
for  me,  and  they  won  that  war  for  me. 

Again  I  was  wounded,  by  the  sight  of  small 
children  working  In  sweat  shops  and  mothers 
struggling  to  find  some  food  with  which  to 
feed  those  children;  but  as  I  hoped,  prayed, 
and  expected,  those  children  were  put  back 
In  school  and  bread  was  given  them  and  their 
mothers.  Again  I  was  not  betrayed. 

Even  In  these  recent  times,  I  have  thrown 
my  hands  up  In  despair  and  cried  out  In 
anguish — 

At  the  sight  of  lynched  bodies  lying  In  a 
ditch,  the  sight  of  bombed  churches,  the 
sight  of  rats  running  over  small  children 
sleeping  In  unhealed  slums. 

And  when  I  smell  the  odour  of  the  newly 
turned  earth  of  the  graves  of  some  of  our 
greatest  men,  shot  down  without  mercy, 
blood  drips  from  my  heart. 

Tears  have  flowed  from  my  eyes  from  the 
tear  gas  and  mace  sprayed  Into  them. 

Yes,  you  have  misused  me,  you  have 
wounded  me  and  pushed  me  out.  Ignoring  my 
cries  for  compassion.  But  you  have  done  this 
In  the  past  and  always,  Just  In  time,  you 
have  rushed  to  me  and  bound  up  my  wounds 
and  nourished  me  until  I  am  healthy,  healthy 
enough  to  again  distribute  my  precious  gifts. 
In  light  of  this.  I  shall  give  you  one  more 
chance. 

People  of  America — look  around  you  and 
aee  the  swords  that  pierce  me  and  draw  them 
out;  see  the  fire  that  constimes  my  soul  and 
extinguish  It — soothe  my  pain,  I  Implore 
you — before  I  seek  help  elsewhere,  or  die. 
People  of  America — I  chaUenge  you. 


KANSAS  STATE  TO  STUDY  PETRO- 
PROTEINS 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  goal 
of  eliminating  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  world  community  have  two  areas 
of  primary  concern:  adequate  food  pro- 
duction and  efficient  food  distribution. 
Failure  to  accomplish  one  or  the  other  of 
these  objectives  has  resulted  in  widely 
scattered  pockets  of  extreme  want  since 
time  immemorial. 

Today,  man  has  the  opportimity  to 
successfully  eradicate  hunger,  for  his 
technology  in  this  area  Is  limited  only 
by  his  commitment  to  the  cause.  With 
dedicated  efifort.  scientists  and  managers 
can  meet  the  demands  of  perhaps  7  bil- 
lion persons  by  the  turn  of  the  century — 
only  31  years  hence. 

Now  we  know  that  hunger  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  developing  nations.  Studies 
conducted  within  the  past  2  years  have 
convinced  even  the  most  skeptical  that 
nutritional  deficiencies  seriously  deplete 
human  resources  in  our  own  country. 

The  administration  is  committed  to  an 
attack  on  this-  problem,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Congress  will  cooperate  fully 
with  the  President  In  this  effort. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  behind  the  official  con- 
cern, behind  the  success  of  food  for  peace 
abroad,  behind  America's  unparalleled 
agricultural  potential  works  an  unex- 
celled team  of  scientists  and  research 
personnel. 

Their  base  of  operations  lies  within 
the  academic  community,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. Our  hopes  for  victory  over  hunger 
rest  largely  upon  their  continued  high 
level  performance. 

An  imaginative  study  of  petro-protein 
is  being  considered  by  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, long  a  leader  in  food  technology. 
The  February  11  issue  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Miller  highlighted  this  project,  and 
because  of  widespread  congressional  in- 
terest, I  include  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Petro-Proteins  in  Kansas 
Prom  Kansas  State  University  has  come  an 
announcement  that  provides  further  dra- 
matic evidence  of  the  need  for  recognition  by 
wheat  and  wheat  products  executives  of 
rapid  changes  In  technology  that  could  exert 
a  lasting  effect  on  their  industry.  The  uni- 
versity, long  considered  the  premier  academic 
center  In  instruction  and  research  in  the  en- 
tire breadstuffs  field,  has  disclosed  that  It 
hopes  to  Initiate  a  research  project  to  find 
ways  of  producing  food  and  feed  proteins 
from  petroleum.  The  study  will  concentrate 
on  developing  a  method  by  which  the  state's 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  resources,  which 
are  comparable  with  the  wheat  and  wheat 
processing  industries  as  economic  contribu- 
tors, could  be  utilized  to  help  solve  world 
food  problems.  One  researcher  is  quoted  as 
stating  that  the  microbial  production  of 
single  cell  proteins  from  hydrocarbons  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  affords  Kar-is  the  chance  to 
create  a  new  industry. 

The  Initiation  at  Kansas  State  University  of 
such  a  project  reflects  welcome  awareness  by 
the  university  staff  of  advances  being  made 
around  the  world  In  production  of  so-called 
petro-protelns.  At  the  same  time,  the  project 
must  stand  as  a  startling  reminder  that 
wheat  protein  is  not  sacrosanct  as  a  source 
of  food  protein. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  project  Is  largely 
In  the  conceptual  stage,  awaiting  approval 
and  funding  by  the  state  legislature.  Initia- 
tion of  the  project  arose  from  a  resolution 
that  was  introduced,  but  not  passed,  in  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  last  year. 
If  approved,  the  project  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  university's  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  but  the  Pood  and  Peed  Grains 
Institute  will  be  called  upon  for  collabora- 
tion in  determining  acceptability  of  petro- 
proteln  as  food  or  feed  supplement. 

Certainly,  particular  significance  should 
be  attributed  to  the  proposed  project's  loca- 
tion on  the  campus  of  Kansas  State.  Impos- 
ing credentials  for  potential  accomplish- 
ment are  readily  apparent.  With  a  century  of 
agricultural  research  experience,  with  vast 
food  and  feed  expertise  developed  In  connec- 
tion with  serving  the  nation's  wheat  growing 
heartland  for  many  decades,  with  the  excel- 
lent record  of  experience  in  foreign  technical 
assistance  programs  and  with  the  unique  in- 
stitute of  Pood  and  Peed  Grains  resident  on 
campus,  resources  of  considerable  authority 
are  available.  Brought  to  bear  on  petro- 
proteln,  particularly  as  regards  marketing 
and  practical  application,  these  resources 
should  readily  contribute  to  the  characterlza- 
tldn  of  Kansas  State  as  world  headquarters 
for  food  and  feed  knowledge.  Corroboration 
of  the  Idea  was  Inherent  In  comments  made 
by  the  xinlverslty  president,  Dr.  James  A.  Mc- 
Cain, at  the  Senator  Prank  Carlson  Sympo- 
sium on  Vforld  Population  and  Food  Supply 
held  at  the  university  In  December.  He  said. 
"The  spectre  of  famine  on  a  global  scale  Is 
man's  most  serious  problem  today.  Perhaps 
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no  other  university  Is  more  deeply  com- 
mitted to  helping  solve  the  world  food  prob- 
lem than  Kansas  State." 

Beyond  the  proposed  project  Itself,  the 
main  Inference  that  may  be  drawn  Is  that, 
once  again,  affirmation  Is  provided  of  the 
highly  competitive  arena  In  which  wheat 
must  be  viewed.  Colncldentally,  Dr.  John  A. 
Shellenberger,  distinguished  professor  In  the 
Department  of  Grain  Science  and  Industry  at 
the  university,  recently  commented  on  the 
possible  substitution  of  other  foods  or  syn- 
thetics for  wheat.  "Changes  are  inevitable 
and  are  occurring  constantly,"  Dr.  Shellen- 
berger wrote,  adding  that  "I  do  hope  that  the 
entire  wheat  Industry  will  start  looking 
ahead." 

The  urgency  for  the  wheat  Industry  to 
"look  ahead,"  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Shellen- 
berger, this  publication  on  numerous  occa- 
sions and  by  others,  Is  heightened  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  Kansas  State  University. 
In  this  context,  "looking  ahead"  means  an 
acceleration  of  research  designed  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  wheat  foods  as  the 
most  economical  source  of  protein  but  also 
to  search  out  new  utUlzatlon  horizons. 


WILLMM  PASSMORE,  OP  EAST  CHI- 
CAGO, IND..  HANDICAPPED  AMER- 
ICAN FOR  THE  YEAR  1968 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Calu- 
met region  of  Indiana  is  indeed  proud  of 
the  recognition  our  Nation  is  extending 
to  Mr.  William  Passmore,  of  East  Chi- 
ca'go,  who  has  been  selected  as  the  "Han- 
dicapped American  of  the  Year  for  1968." 
Mr.  Passmore  lost  both  his  legs  in  an 
unfortunate  accident  during  hig  high 
school  days  and  has  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  during  his  adult  life.  When  he 
was  16  years  old  he  was  hospitalized  for 
11  months.  Three  years  later  he  returned 
to  have  his  legs  amputated.  Mayor  John 
Nicosia,  of  East  Chicago,  recognizing  his 
constant  work  for  other  handicapped  cit- 
izens, appointed  him  as  coordinator  for 
the  East  Chicago  Social  and  Economic 
Opportunities  Committee.  He  has  aided, 
and  placed  more  than  100  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  youth  in  suitable  jobs 
in  private  industry  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Harold  Russell,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  wherein  he  states  that 
Mr.  William  Passmore,  of  East  Chicago, 
will  be  presented  the  President's  Trophy 
at  a  ceremony  in  Washington  on  May  1. 
I  include  further  a  news  release  of  Sun- 
day, February  23,  announcing  his  recog- 
nition as  a  recipient  of  the  President's 
Trophy. 

The  PREsroENT's  Committee  on 
Employment  op  the  Handicapped, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Madden:  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  the  President's  Committee  salutes  In- 
diana, the  home  State  of  Mr.  William  Pass- 
more,  of  East  Chicago,  who  has  been  selected 
as  the  Handicapped  American  of  the  Year 
for  1968. 
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Mr.  Pmasmore  U  *  double  amputee.  Tbougb 
confined  to  a  wheelchair,  he  has  fought  back 

against  seemingly  impossible  odds  to  make 
a  record  for  himself  as  a  community  leader 
and  an  Inspiration  to  the  handicapped. 

Through  his  position  as  Work  Coordinator 
for  the  East  Chicago  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Social  and  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr.  Pass- 
more  has  opened  many  doors  to  employment 
for  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged 
so  that  these  people  may  achieve  economic 
Independence  and  roles  in  community  life 

All  of  Indiana  may  take  great  pride  In  Mr 
Passmore's  achievements  because  he  la  living 
proof  that  handicapped  persons  can  earn 
their  way  and  contrlbuta  to  eomm  irUty  1U<> 

The  President's  Trophy,  awarded  annually 
by  the  President's  Committee  to  the  individ- 
ual choaen  the  Handicapped  American  of  the 
Tear,  will  be  preaented  to  Mr.  Passmore  at 
the  Committee's  Annual  Meeting.  Thursday 
morning.  May  1  In  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Sincerely, 

HaaoLO  Ritssxll. 
I  Chairman. 

IlTDtANA    AMTTmCK    To    RSCXIVl    PRMIDKNT'S 
TaOPHT 

-A  dquble  amputee  who  has  led  the  fight 

for  Jobs  and  equality  for  the  disabled  and 
disadvantaged  of  East  Chicago.  Indiana  for 
the  past  18  years,  has  been  named  "Handi- 
capped American  of  1968"  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

WUUam  Passmore.  39,  chosen  from  among 
nominations  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  receive  the  award— known  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Trophy — at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
President's  Committee  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  on  May  1. 

President  Nixon  Is  expected  to  present  the 
award — the  Nation's  highest  tribute  to  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped. 

For  the  pa'^t  two  years,  Passmore  has  been 
Work  Coordinator  for  the  East  Chicago 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Social  and  Economic 
Opportunity.  He  counsels,  trains  and  places 
disadvantaged  youth  In  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps,  and  has  recently  helped  over 
100  of  these  young  men  and  women  to  find 
permanent  jobs  In  private  Industry. 

A  football  accident  In  1945  cost  Passmore 
his  legs  and  left  him  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair. Knowing  the  lo.^ellness  of  a  hospital, 
be  began,  shortly  after  his  own  release,  to 
visit  patients  at  the  East  Chicago  community 
hospital  every  Sunday  afternoon.  He  con- 
tinues this  practice  and  In  1967  received  the 
hospital's   'Visitor  of  the  Year"  tribute. 

He  finished  high  school  with  the  aid  of 
tutors  In  1951  and  started  work  as  a  night 
dispatcher  for  the  Red  Top  Cab  Company. 
For  11  years,  he  worked  the  midnight  shift 
and  spent  his  days  In  volunteer  work  with 
the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

His  knowledge  of  the  community  encour- 
aged him  to  start  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Chicago  Defender  newspaper.  For  18  years, 
his  coliimn  "Bast  Chicago  on  the  Oo"  haa 
been  the  voice  of  that  community. 

In  addition  to  his  full-time  job  and  volun- 
teer activities.  Passmore  Is  a  part-time  stu- 
dent at  the  local  campus  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity where  be  Is  majoring  in  sociology  and 
criminology. 

His  Interest  In  criminology  stems  from  hla 
experiences  Ln  the  rehabilitation  and  job  pro- 
grams at  Indiana  State  Prison  In  Michigan 
City.  He  helped  to  set  up  "Convicts  Anony- 
mous," a  group  therapy  organization  within 
the  prison,  and  Is  acUve  In  helping  ez-con- 
vlcts  find  Jobs  throtigh  "Convicts  Unlim- 
ited." 

In  recognition  of  his  strong  ties  with  the 
community,  the  police  last  year  sought  his 
advice  on  bow  to  handle  what  could  have 
been  a  serious  disturbance  among  East  Chi- 
cago youth. 
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Some  of  Passmore's  activities  are :  The  Na- 
tional AasodaUon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People:  the  Northern  Indiana  Po- 
litical Action  Group:  St.  Mark's  AME  Zion 
Church:  the  East  Chicago  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  and  the  Anselm  Forum — an 
Interracial,  interrellglous.  and  multiethnic 
group  working  towards  better  human  rela- 
tions m  the  community. 

Last  year's  President's  Trophy  winner  was 
Max  Rbelnberger,  Jr..  a  businessman  from 
Duluth,  Minneaota. 

The  President's  Trophy  is  a  sterling  silver 
plaque  mounted  on  a  mahogany  base.  Made 
and  donated  by  the  students  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  In  New 
York  City.  It  bears  the  facsimile  signature  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  CATESBY  ETCHINGS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VnCINIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Virginia  Museiim  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  the  scene  of  a  special 
program  on  Friday.  Pebrxiary  21,  featur- 
ing a  film  presentation  of  an  excellent 
Colonial  Williamsburg  film,  "The  Colo- 
nial Naturalist,"  the  life  of  Mark  Catesby, 
and  introducing  a  private  collection  of  50 
original,  hand-colored  etchings  by  the 
18th-ceniury  naturalist,  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  museum  through 
March  9. 

The  Catesby  etchings  are  owned  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  B.  Green,  of  Arlington, 
in  my  congressional  district.  They  have 
been  Virginia  residents  since  1954  when 
they  returned  to  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing 3  years  in  Paris,  where  Dr.  Green 
was  attached  to  the  American  Embassy. 
Dr.  Green,  a  retired  Air  Force  medical 
officer,  is  employed  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  Mrs.  Green  is  active 
in  a  number  of  civic  and  cultural  orga- 
nizations in  nortliem  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Green,  by 
making  available  for  public  display  such 
a  remarkable  collection,  are  contributing 
to  better  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tant work  begun  by  Mark  Catesby  in 
Virginia  over  250  years  ago.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
them  and  to  commend  the  exhibit  to 
all  who  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
view  it  during  its  all-too-brief  display  in 
Richmond. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  an  article  from  the  February 
9  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  describing 
the  Catesby  collection,  as  well  as  a  nota- 
tion in  the  Virginia  Museum  members' 
bulletin  for  February  1969.  about  the  dis- 
play of  the  collection  and  the  special 
program  and  reception  on  February  21. 
1969: 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Olspatcb, 

Feb.  9.  1969] 

GansBT  Etchings  To  Bx  Shown  Hxms 

A  private  collection  of  original,  hand-col- 
ored etchings  by  the  18th  century  naturalist, 
Mark  Catesby.  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Museum  beginning  Friday,  and  running 
through  March  9. 

The  60  etchings  are  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   George  B.   Green  of  Arling- 


ton, who  over  the  yeara  have  become  ex- 
perts  on   Cateaby's   life   and   his   art. 

The  exhibition,  entitled  "Mark  Catesby: 
Colonial  Naturalist,"  will  be  on  view  in  the 
Museum's  Theater  Gallery. 

The  prlnta  are  from  the  three  editions  of 
Cateaby's  "The  Natural  History  of  Carolina, 
Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands:  Contain- 
Ing  Figures  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Ser- 
pents, Insects  and  Plants  .  .  ." 

The  first  edition,  when  it  appeared  in  1731, 
represented  the  first  comprehensive  works 
on  the  natural  history  of  North  America. 
Names  that  Catesby  placed  on  75  different 
previously  unknown  species  of  both  flora  and 
fauna  remain  to  the  present  day. 

A  self-taught  artist,  the  English  horticul- 
turist made  his  first  trip  to  North  America 
In  1713,  when  he  visited  his  sister  in  Wil- 
Uamaburg.  During  his  stay  in  colonial  Amer- 
ica, he  was  encouraged  in  his  studies  of 
nature  by  two  far-sighted  Virginians,  Col. 
William  Byrd  and  John  Custls. 

When  he  returned  to  England,  his  draw- 
ings, writings  and  specimens  atracted  spon- 
sors for  the  future  publication  of  his  work. 
With  the  support  of  these  sponsors,  he  re- 
turned to  Carolina,  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
Islands  in  1724  to  complete  his  studies  and 
drawings  from  nature. 

"Catesby."  according  to  the  Greens, 
"learned  to  draw  what  he  could  not  ade- 
quately describe  with  words.  He  found  that 
bird  'feathering'  was  more  accurately  por- 
trayed with  the  etcher's  tool  .  .  .  Prohibitive 
costs  dictated  that  he  etch  his  own  plates, 
rather  than  hire  engravers. 

"Over  55  years  of  painstaking  labor  went 
into  Cateaby's  great  life's  work.  He  strlved  to 
depict  the  true  colors  of  natiue  In  all  the 
seasonal  changes  .  .  .  When  he  discovered 
that  flah  changed  color  if  removed  from 
water,  he  painted  them  swimming. 

"He  personally  etched  the  220  copper  plates 
bound  In  the  two-volume,  folio  size  work,  and 
either  band-colored  or  personally  supervlMd 
the  coloring  of  each  of  the  nearly  34.000  sepa- 
rate Impressions  that  .  .  .  were  u£ed  in  the 
1731  edition." 

After  Catesby  died  in  1749.  his  good  friend 
George  Edwards  took  over  and  completed  the 
second  edition,  in  1754.  and  a  third  edition 
appeared  in  1771.  Coloring  in  the  later  edi- 
tions, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  have  noted,  often 
was  executed  by  colorists.  Including  children, 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  sub- 
jects. 

"In  the  opinions  of  the  collectors."  the 
Greens  have  written.  "Catesby's  work  has 
never  been  sufficiently  or  properly  recognized 
for  its  great  artistic  contribution,  as  well  aa 
scientific  and  literary  Importance  in  Ameri- 
cana. 

"This,  and  the  known  scarcity  of  Catesby's 
work,  has  deepened  (our)  determination  to 
honor  Catesby  by  making  his  work  known, 
and  to  preserve  the  limited  number  of  exam- 
ples that  remain,  through  our  own  collecting 
and  through  encouraging  museums  and  li- 
braries to  collect,  presen-e  and,  where  possi- 
ble, exhibit  these  fascinating  examples  of  a 
remarkable  self-taught  artist." 

(From  the  Virginia  Museum  Members' 
Bulletin,  February  1969] 
Floba  and  Fauna 
Not  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
comprehensive  and  serloiis  study  made  of  the 
fiora  and  fauna  of  North  America.  The  self- 
taught  English  artist  who  documented  the 
birds,  bees,  Insects.  Sowers,  animals,  reptiles 
and  fishes  of  the  colonies  was  Mark  Catesby, 
who  first  came  to  Virginia  in  1714.  Encour- 
aged by  Colonel  William  Byrd,  this  pioneer- 
ing naturalist  gathered  specimens  (assigning 
names  still  In  use  today) ,  taught  himself  to 
draw,  learned  to  etch  and  personally  hand 
colored  34,000  plates.  The  first  edition  of  his 
book  was  limited  to  about  150  sets,  each  con- 
taining 220  etchings,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
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earliest  hand-colored  plate  book  on  this  sub- 
ject. Two  later  editions  were  published  after 
Cateaby's  death  in  1749. 

The  amount  of  hand  work  involved  In  such 
an  undertaking  necessarily  limited  the  num- 
ber of  copies  at  the  outset,  and  the  ravages  of 
time  have,  of  course,  increased  the  rarity  of 
the  plates,  making  them  a  fascinating  object 
of  search  for  the  serious  collector.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Benjamin  Green  of  Arlington 
have,  over  the  years,  managed  to  assemble  an 
Impressive  number  of  Catesby's  plates. 

Fifty  plates  from  the  Greens'  collection,  In- 
cluding The  Purple  Martin  and  The  Land 
Crab;  will  be  on  view  in  the  TheaUe  Gallery 
from  February  14  through  March  9  In  an  ex- 
hibition entitled  Mark  Catesby:  Colonial 
Naturalltt. 

SPBCIAI.   RECEPTION 

Sustaining,  Supporting  and  Contributing 
Members  of  the  Museum  (as  designated  on 
page  6)  will  be  invited  to  attend  a  reception 
on  February  21  from  5  to  7  P.M.  honoring  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Benjamin  Green.  The  Greens 
are  the  owners  of  the  prints  in  Mark  Catesby: 
Colonial  Naturalist. 

After  a  showing  in  the  Museum  Theatre  of 
The  Colonial  Naturalist,  a  55-inlnut«  color 
film  on  Catesby's  life  produced  by  Colonial 
WllUamsbvirg,  guests  will  adjourn  to  the 
Members'  Sxilte  to  meet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Green 
and  to  enjoy  refreshments. 
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ence  and  pride  of  America.  Hold  your  head 
high  and  share  your  patriotism  with  your 
family,  friends,  and  neighbors.  There  are 
countless  ways  in  which  to  display  your 
patriotism,  to  meet  freedom's  challenge.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  every  American  to  recognize,  ac- 
cept and  meet  freedom's  challenge  at  every 
opportunity.  By  strengthening  the  individ- 
uals we  will  have  united  the  families,  and  by 
uniting  the  families,  the  nation  will  continue 
to  be  united. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  stated,  "The  God  who 
gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time."  It  Is  our  obligation  to  protect  that 
liberty.  Freedom's  challenge  is  a  personal 
challenge — one  which  we  must  all  meet 
separately  as  individual  citizens  and  unitedly 
as  Americans. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  McCrLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  win- 
ner of  the  Idaho  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  is  Mr.  Vernon  Anderson, 
of  Weiser.  Idaho.  Because  I  found  his  ad- 
dress to  be  thought  provoking,  I  herewith 
submit  the  address  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Vernon  Anderson) 

According  to  Webster's  dictionary,  free- 
dom Is — "not  being  subject  to  another  power 
or  authority."  The  true  spirit  of  American 
freedom  is  this  and  more.  It  is  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you. 
It  is  placing  God  and  country  before  self. 
Freedom  is  more  than  just  fancy  words.  It  Is 
fighting  for  the  right  against  Impossible 
odds,  as  our  forefathers  did  on  the  fields  of 
Lexington  and  Concord.  Every  generation 
must  meet  freedom's  challenge  in  order  to 
preserve  our  heritage.  Freedom's  challenge 
was  met  at  Gettysburg,  and  again  during  the 
dark  hours  of  World  War  I.  World  War  U. 
and  the  Korean  War.  Our  forefathers  have 
sacrificed  their  all  in  order  to  preserve  our 
heritage.  A  heritage  that  allows  every  man 
the  opportunity  to  progress  to  his  utmost,  to 
gain  a  personal  fulfillment  and  happiness 
out  of  life.  We  likewise  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  preserve,  protect,  and  honor  our 
heritage.  And  by  we,  I  mean  every  patriotic 
American,  no  matter  what  his  race,  color,  or 
creed  may  be.  Not  every  American  will  be 
called  on  to  ser\'e  In  the  armed  forces;  how- 
ever, there  are  many  other  ways  In  which  we 
can  meet  freedom's  challenge.  The  best  place 
to  start  Is  with  otirselves.  Gain  an  education 
and  then  apply  it  to  the  advancement  of 
humanity.  Use  your  education  constructively 
to  become  a  useful  member  of  society  and  to 
take  an  active  role  In  our  democratic 
government. 

When  we  see  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  and 
hear  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  being 
played  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  deep  rever- 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADVANCE- 
MENT IN  THE  VIENNA  POUCE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 


OP   VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
may  disagree  as  to  the  best  way  to  con- 
trol crime,  I  believe  the  entire  member- 
ship recognizes  that  criminal  activity  is 
one  of  the  foremost  problems  confront- 
ing the  country.  Therefore,  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  town  of  Vienna,  Va.  This 
tovv-n.  located  near  Washington,  is  up- 
grading the  standards  of  its  police  force 
by  providing  incentives  for  officers  to  at- 
tend college  in  the  evenings.  In  fact,  the 
town  requires  that  each  oflQcer  attend 
college  in  his  off-duty  hours  in  order  to 
be  considered  for  promotions.  I  com- 
mend the  tovm  officers  for  their  fore- 
sight in  upgrading  the  professional 
standards  of  their  police  force  and  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  from  Chief  of  Police  Ver- 
non L.  Jones  showing  requirements  to 
advance  within  the  department: 

Town  of  Vienna,  Va., 

March  4,  1968. 
To :  Town  Manager. 
Prom:  Chief  of  Police. 
Re:  Educational  requirements. 

For  the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
been  an  upsurge  In  police  salaries  through- 
out the  Metropolitan  Area.  Police  depart- 
ments have  been  demanding  recognition  as 
professionals.  The  majority  of  these  demands 
have  been  voiced  through  salary  Increases 
with  little  emphasis  on  professional  qualifi- 
cations. Our  department  like  all  others,  would 
like  to  be  recognized  as  a  professional  unit. 

The  Town  has  been  very  generous  in  in- 
creasing the  pay  scale  which  has  enabled  us 
to  compete  favorably  with  other  jurisdic- 
tions. However,  until  now  I  do  not  feel  our 
standards  for  promotion  within  our  depart- 
ment have  been  high  enough  to  qualify  us  as 
professionals.  We  have  a  very  fair  tuition 
reimbursement  policy  within  our  Town  and 
I  feel  that  with  the  opportunities  available 
for  self  Improvement  through  college  courses 
all  of  our  men  should  take  advantage  of 
these  opporttinitles. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  of  this  date  the 
following  requirements  for  promotion  be 
adopted. 

1.  Sergeant — To  be  eligible  for  promotion 
to  Sergeant  or  other  specialized  grades,  a 
Patrolman  must  have: 

1.  Three  (3)  years  continuous  service  with 
the  department. 
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2.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  cred- 
it. 

2.  Lieutenant — To  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tion to  Lieutenant,  a  Sergeant  or  other  qual- 
ified specialist  must  have: 

1.  At  least  three  (3)  years  continuous  serv- 
ice as  a  Sergeant. 

2.  A  minimum  of  45  semester  hours. 

3.  Captain — To  be  eligible  for  promotion  to 
Captain  a  Lieutenant  must  have: 

1.  At  least  three  (3)  years  service  as  a 
Lieutenant. 

2.  A  minimum  of  60  semester  hours. 

It  Is  further  reconunended  that  our  pres- 
ent supervisors  be  granted  time  to  meet  the 
above  requirements.  For  example,  in  order  to 
retain  their  present  rank,  our  Sergeants  and 
Lieutenants  must  meet  the  above  educational 
qualifications  on  or  before  July  1,  1972. 

I  feel  that  by  adopting  the  above  policy  our 
men  will  be  further  encouraged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  existing  opportunities  and  as  a 
result  will  Improve  the  professional  image  of 
our  department. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  applicants 
with  a  minimum  of  two  (2)  years  college 
be  appointed  as  patrolman.  Grade  17  Step  C. 
Applicants  with  degrees  in  police  science  or 
related  fields  would  be  appointed  as  patrol- 
man. Grade  17  Step  D.  Our  present  men  upon 
completion  of  48  semester  hours  be  awarded 
a  meritorious  increase  of  one  step.  Upon 
completion  of  96  hours  a  two  step  Increase 
will  be  awarded. 

By  initiating  these  requirements  at  this 
time,  Vienna  will  be  taking  a  big  step  toward 
prolessionallzation.  If  we  are  going  to  an- 
nually request  professional  s.ilary  increases 
we  should  at  least  attempt  to  qualify  as 
professionals. 

Vernon  L.  Jones. 


ROBINSON,  ILL. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  that  Robinson,  HI.,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  10  most  beautiful 
cities  of  its  size  in  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Maxine  Zwermann,  chairman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Beautlfica- 
tion  Committee  of  Robinson,  as  well  as 
the  Robinson  High  School  dance  band 
are  presently  in  town  to  attend  the  award 
ceremonies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Robinson  Argus 
on  this  award: 

[From  the  Robinson  (111.)  Argus,  February  6, 

1969) 

Robinson,  III. 

Robinson  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
ten  cleanest  and  most  beautiful  cities  of  Its 
size  in  the  United  States. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Beautlflcatlon 
Chairman  Maxine  Zwermann  has  received 
notification  of  the  honor  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Clean  Up-Palnt  Up-Flx  Up  Bu- 
reau in  Washington,  R.  H.  Hackendahl. 

Robinson's  clean  up  and  beautlflcatlon 
program  is  among  the  ten  best  in  the  nation 
of  under  25.000  population.  Only  30  awards 
are  given  annually,  with  20  of  them  going  to 
larger  city  categories. 

Robinson  will  be  honored  at  the  National 
Congress  of  Beautlflcatlon,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C  February  23-25.  An  en- 
graved trophy  will  be  presented  to  represent- 
atives of  the  city  on  February  26. 
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As  a  trophy  winner,  Robinson,  will  b«  In 
comp«tlUon  for  the  National  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence, the  Trigg  Trophy,  which  Is  the 
highest  honor  any  city  can  receive  for  clean 
up  beautlflcatlon  and  civic  Improvement. 

Mrs  Zwermanns  committee  this  y«u  pre- 
sented two  sections  covering  the  beautlflca- 
tlon work  here,  one  containing  99  typewritten 
pages,  and  one  containing  two  books,  weigh- 
ing 92  pounds. 

Covered  In  the  program  here  for  the  past 
four  years  have  been  community-wide 
beautlflcatlon.  property  improvements,  youth 
activities,  and  miscellaneous  activities. 

Robinson  previously  ha*  won  three  Dl»- 
tlngulshed  Achievement  Awards,  lender  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Zwermann  and  her 
predec«saor,  Jim  Woodworth. 


RAY  MARTIN  ON  COAL  MINE 
SAFETY 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

'   -    or  wxsT  TiBCon* 
in  THB  "HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  24.  19S9 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Congressional  Ricord 
of  February  5.  1969.  pages  2887  through 
2913,  was  printed  an  excellent  series  of 
articles  on  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
written  by  Ray  Martin,  city  editor  of 
the  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  Dominion- 
News.  Since  the  reprinting  of  these  arti- 
cles, Mr.  Martin  has  written  a  number 
of  subsequent  articles  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  those  Interested  in  Im- 
proving conditions  In  the  coal  mines. 

These  articles  cover  the  period  from 
February  6  through  February  22,  1969: 
(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Feb.  6. 1969) 

ITMWA    Raps   HxcHLxa.    NAOia — Pkaisxs 
Ramdolph 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

The  United  B41ne  Workers  of  America  has 
launched  a  sweeping  attack  against  critics  of 
the  union  in  the  field  of  miners'  health  and 
safety.  Named  speclflcaJly  In  the  latest  Issue 
of  the  UMW  Journal  were  Rep.  Ken  Hechler. 
I>-W.  Va.  and  Ralph  Nader. 

The  Feb.  1  Issue  of  the  UMW  Journal  had 
praise  for  both  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore  Jr.  and 
Sen.  Jennings  Randolph.  D-W.  Va.  In  regard 
to  their  actions  on  ooine  safety  and  health 
legislation. 

In  a  message  addressed  to  UMWA  mem- 
bers. Jxistln  McCarthy,  Journal  editor,  says. 
"There  are  some  arrogant  troublemakers 
scurrying  about — or  sending  messages  to  the 
coal  fields  these  days  trying,  for  devious  mo- 
tives of  their  own.  to  convince  the  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  that 
your  union  Is  not  doing  its  Job  In  behalf  of 
safety  and  health  for  coal  miners. 

"The  French  have  a  name  for  such  personal 
They  are  called  agents  provocateurs.  Agents 
provocateurs  are  secret  agents  hired  to  In- 
cite others  to  actions  that  will  make  them 
liable  to  punishment. 

"The  American  labor  movement  has  a 
shorter  and  more  concise  term  for  such 
troublemakers.  We  call  them  finks.  A  flnk 
U  a  spy.  a  strikebreaker,  an  Informer  and 
a  stool  pigeon  among  other  things. 

"In  our  book  persons  who  accuse  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  Its  dedicated 
IntemaUonal  ■PrSsident  W.  A.  Boyle  of  not 
doing  their  Jobs  in  behalf  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  coal  miners  are  finks. 

"Don't  listen  to  them!  Don't  support 
them! 

"This  greater  union  of  coal  miners  under 
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the  inspired  leadership  of  President  Boyle 
Is  now  engaged  In  an  all-out  fight  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  In  the 
legtslatxires  of  the  several  coal  mining  states 
to  win  better  health  and  safety  conditions 
for  all  coal  miners  In  the  United  States. 

"This  Issue  of  the  Joiimal  Is  full,  from  this 
page  on  back,  of  information  for  our  mem- 
bers about  what  your  union  is  doing  and  has 
done  on  such  matters  as  coal  mine  safety, 
'black  lung" — coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis, 
workmen's  compensation  legislation,  dust 
control  and  other  nxatters  of  vital  concern 
to  aU  of  us. 

■Read  It  carefuUy.  Save  It.  Tuck  It  In  your 
pocket  and  use  It  for  reference. 

"Dont  ever  forget  that  this  union  is  your 
union  and  It  is  the  only  organization  In 
America  that  always  has  fought  down 
through  the  years  since  our  establishment  on 
Jan.  25,  1890,  79  years  ago,  for  the  best  In- 
terests of  American  coal  miners. 

"Don't  allow  cheap  politicians  and  other 
•instant'  experts  to  try  to  split  you  away 
from  the  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  The  coal  operators  have 
tried  this  In  the  past  to  their  regret. 

"President  Boyle  and  his  associate  officers 
need  your  support  In  this  renewed  but  never- 
ending  fight  to  bring  better  health  and  safety 
to  all  coal  miners.  So  rally  to  the  catue  of 
your  union  and  tell  the  finks  to  go  peddle 
their  antl-unlon  propaganda  elsewhere,"  the 
Journal  editor  concluded  In  the  Page  One 
article. 

The  24- page  Issue  of  tbs  Journal  now  In 
the  process  of  distribution  by  mall  carries 
the  texts  of  the  UlCWA'a  "dvist  bUl"  Intro- 
duced In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph  and  a  "black  lung"  bill  filed  In  the 
West  Virginia  State  Senats  by  the  Senate 
president. 

It  quotes  Senator  Randolph  as  saying  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate:  "It  has  always  been 
my  experience  In  working  with  UMWA  of- 
flclals  In  this  legislative  area  to  know  that 
they,  like  all  of  us,  must  keep  In  mind  the 
coal  miners'  payrolls  as  well  as  their  health 
and  safety." 

The  UMWA  Journal  reports  the  presence  of 
a  delegation  of  union  leaders  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Governor  Moore  and  cites  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  J.  Tltler  as  "a  man  who  played 
a  large  part  In  Moore's  election." 

An  editorial  written  by  Rex  Lauck,  assist- 
ant editor,  takes  Representative  Hechler  and 
Mr.  Nader  to  task  and  describes  them  as  "In- 
stant experts." 

Mr.  Lauck's  editorial  compares  Mr.  Nader 
with  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  editorial  discusses  the  number  of  lines 
Congressman  Hechler's  biography  consumes 
in  the  Congressional  Directory — 41.  It  notes 
that  the  late  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  used  28 
lines  and  Rep.  Barley  O.  Staggers  of  West 
Virginia  uses  13  lines. 

'We  did  not  take  time  to  check  the  com- 
plete Congressional  Directory,  but  we  do 
believe  Hechler's  biography  is  among  the 
longest  In  It,  probably  exceeded  only  by  a 
lengthy  recital  of  the  record  of  Rep.  Joel  T. 
BroyhlU  (R..  Va.),"  the  editorial  states. 

Representative  Hechler  read  Mi.  Nader's 
message  to  the  miners'  rally. 

(Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Feb.  7.  1969) 
Black   Lung   Diskask   Bill   Fattd   to  Long 
ijsT  or  Delats 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

CHAauwroN. — There  are  occupational  haz- 
ards and  occupational  diseases.  Usually  they 
affect  only  the  individual  worker  subjected 
to  them.  As  In  the  case  with  all  laws,  or  rules 
of  thumb,  there  are  exceptions  which  cross 
lines  and  affect  others. 

Former  State  Sen.  Paul  Kaufman  was  re- 
tained by  the  West  Virginia  Black  Lung 
Association  to  prepare  legislation  on  the  sub- 
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Ject  for  submission  to  the  State  Legislature 
and  act  as  the  group's  lobbyist  In  shepherd- 
ing It  through  the  channels  of  legislators. 

During  the  course  of  the  miners  mass  rally 
m  the  Charleston  Civic  Center  on  Jan.  26, 
Kaufman  announced  that  the  bill  would  be 
Introduced  during  the  week  by  Sen.  William 
T.  Brotherton.  Jr.,  Charleston  Democrat, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Sen.  Robert  K.  Holiday,  D-Oak  HUl,  was  to  be 
the  bill's  co-sponsor. 

A  companion  measure  was  to  be  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Delegates  by  Del.  Robert 
Nelson,  D-Cabell. 

At  the  time  Kaufman  made  his  announce- 
ment at  the  Charleston  rally,  the  legislators 
had  had  the  30-page  bill  for  a  week. 

Dally  during  the  week  of  Jan.  26,  miners 
eagerly  awaited  the  Introduction  of  tbelr 
blU.  It  didn't  happen. 

Woodrow  Mulllns  of  Gallagher,  spokesman 
for  the  Black  Lung  Association,  said  mem- 
bers of  his  group  met  with  Senator  Brother- 
ton  on  Friday,  Jan.  31,  and  were  assured  that 
the  blU  would  t>e  Introduced  Monday,  Feb.  3. 
Is  wan't. 

Rumors  started  to  fly  around  Capitol  cor- 
ridors that  Senator  HolUday  was  withdrawing 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

No  trace  of  the  bill  oould  be  found  at  the 
Capitol  on  Monday. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  Charleston  heart  specialist 
and  head  of  the  Physicians  Committee  for 
Miners'  Health  and  Safety,  expressed  fear 
that  "the  blU  might  be  lost  or  delayed  untU 
Feb.   14." 

Hearings  on  black  lung  bills  already  Intro- 
duced are  scheduled  Feb.  11  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  House  and  Senate  meet- 
ing In  Joint  session. 

There  were  persistent  reports  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  chairman  wasn't 
responding  to  inquiries  about  the  status  of 
the  black  lung  proposals  from  his  former 
Senate  colleague. 

Dr.  Buff  called  for  the  prompt  Introduction 
of  the  Black  Lung  Association's  proposal  and 
requested  the  Judiciary  Committee's  vote 
on  the  bill  be  made  public. 

"It  Is  unfair  to  penalize  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  State  Legislature  if  the  commit- 
tee delays  action  unUl  Feb.  13,  which  means 
that  the  measure  must  go  through  the  Rules 
Committee."  Dr.  Buff  said. 

He  said  klUlng  of  the  bill  on  Feb.  14  would 
be  "a  St.  Valentine's  Day  massacre  as  far  as 
the  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia  are  con- 
cerned." 

The  Charleston  doctor  said  Senator  Broth- 
erton gave  him  no  "satisfaction"  when  he  was 
asked  about  the  delay  In  Introduction  of  the 
black  lung  compensation  measure. 

Early  Tuesday  morning  the  bill  suddenly 
had  a  number — Senate  Bill  216. 

Word  started  to  spread  through  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Capitol  and  around  Charleston 
law  offices  that  the  Senate  measure  and  Dele- 
gate Nelson's  bill  would  be  Introduced  at 
Tuesday's  sessions. 

The  clerks  of  both  House  and  Senate  said 
the  measure  wasn't  on  the  list  to  be  read  at 
the  session  and  referred  to  committee. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  expressed  the 
beUef  that  an  age-old  legislative  trick  was 
being  brought  Into  play.  The  bill  Is  numbered 
and  then  gets  mislaid  or  lost  between  the 
clerk's  office  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

A  half -hour  before  the  Senate  convened  on 
Tuesday,  senators  Inquiring  about  the  bill 
were  told  that  It  wo\ild  be  brought  out  on 
Wednesday. 

Members  of  the  Capitol  press  corps  Joined 
the  hunt  for  the  "missing  bill"  and  It  was 
found  In  time  for  Introduction  at  the  Tues- 
day session  of  the  Senate. 

The  Nelson  bill  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  Thursday.  It  Is  HB  814. 

Senator  Brotherton  was  not  available  for 
comment  concerning  delay  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Black  Lung  Association  bUl. 
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Senator  Holiday,  however,  said  the  delay 
was  caused  by  the  length  of  the  bUl  and  the 
time  required  for  clerks  to  type  It  on  the  line- 
numbered  forms  used  In  the  legislature. 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  draft  copy 
of  the  bill  probably  "contained  certain  minor 
errors"  and  he  thought  that  the  explanation 
at  the  bill's  purpose  had  to  be  "rewritten." 

The  Black  Lung  Association  bill  Is  the  sixth 
one  aimed  at  providing  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  benefits  for  coal  miners  afflict- 
ed with  pneumoconiosis  (Black  lung)  intro- 
duced in  the  current  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 


(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Feb.  7.  1969] 
Coal  Miners  Head  List  or  Injured  Workers 
Ninety  per  cent  of  West  Virginia's  work- 
men who  are  injured  and  who  are  awarded 
compensation  payments  under  the  state's 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  are  ooal 
miners. 

This  was  the  contention  of  Dr.  Murray 
Hunter,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Clinic 
at  Fairmont,  last  night  as  he  partlclpa.ted  in 
a  dialogue  with  two  doctors  at  the  College  of 
Law  at  West  Virginia  University.  Other  par- 
ticipants were  Dr.  H.  A.  Wells  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  a  member  of  the  Physicians'  Committee 
for  Miners'  Health  and  Safety,  and  Dr.  Leroy 
Lapp,  instructor  In  WVU's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  a  member  of  the  cardlo-pul- 
monary  section  of  Project  ALFORD,  a  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  project  headquartered 
atWVU. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Andrews. 
WVU  provost  for  health  services,  was  stated 
In  a  paper  read  by  William  TantUnger.  a  law 
student.  Dr.  Andrews  had  been  scheduled 
to  apj)ear  at  the  program  arranged  by  a 
group  of  students  headed  by  Davltt  McAteer. 
"When  you  taJk  about  compensation  In 
West  Virginia,"  Dr.  Hunter  said,  "for  all 
practical  purposes  you  are  talking  about  coal 
miners." 

The  UMW  doctor  estimated  that  bills  now 
pending  in  the  State  Legislature  relative  to 
"black  lung"  would  increase  compensation 
costs  by  $48  nUUlon  annually.  This,  he  said. 
Includes  only  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  bring  existing  payment  schedules  in  line 
with  the  current  cost  of  living. 

Dr.  Hunter  would  not  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  the  cost  of  including  "black  lung"  as  a 
compensable  disease. 

He  warned  against  the  use  of  terms  In 
legislation  which  are  not  generally  acceptable 
to  the  medical  profession.  He  said  that  law- 
yers could  challenge  the  law  if  the  terms 
were  not  found  In  some  referrable  medical 
source.  He  did  not.  however,  suggest  a  term 
for  pneumoconiosis  or  black  lung,  which 
would  meet  the  legal  test. 

Dr.  Hunter  praised  Dr.  Wells  for  helping 
to  popularize  the  term  "black  lung"  and  said 
this  has  helped  the  general  public  under- 
stand the  coal  miners'  problem. 

The  U\nv  ph>-Biclan  said  the  nation  now 
recognizes  air  pollution  is  "bad"  and  "It 
can't  be  seen  anywhere  except  in  Los  An- 
geles. Why  do  they  question  the  pollution 
of  coal  mines  with  coal  dust — which  can  t>e 
seen?" 

Dr.  Wells  told  the  students  assembled  to 
dlBCtiss  the  pending  black  limg  bills  "tm- 
fortunately  most  big  medical  problems  have 
only  political  solutions." 

He  said  there  were  52.000  disabled  coal 
miners  In  West  Virginia  and  asserted  the  fig- 
urea  used  by  Dr.  Andrews  In  his  presentation 
didn't  agree  with  the  several  sources  he  had 
cited. 

Dr.  Wells  said  he  wasn't  Interested  In  com- 
pensation as  such  but  his  emphasis  was  on 
early  detection  of  black  lung  and  Its  preven- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hunter  disagreed  on  the  oompvensatlon 
phase  of  Dr.  Wells'  position.  Dr.  Hunter  said 
this  was  vital  to  the  worker  and  was  the  only 
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palpable  way  available  to  help  clean  up  the 
mines. 

"We  are  still  a  cash  society."  Dr.  Hunter 

Dr.  Lapp  described  three  different  types  of 
respiratory  ailments  and  the  problems  which 
face  physicians  In  their  diagnosis.  He  noted 
that  British  records  of  investigation  of  black 
lung  do.  however,  serve  as  basis  on  which  to 
make  Judgments  In  the  U.S.  The  British 
began  their  research  In  1942. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the 
discussants  that  cigarette  smoking  wovild  be 
raised  as  an  issue  In  Tuesday's  hearing  at 
the  State  Legislature  on  the  pending  bills. 

Dr.  Wells  asserted  that  release  of  a  federal 
study  on  the  relationship  of  smoking  to 
ooal  miners'  diseases  would  shed  light  on  the 
problem.  Dr.  Wells  disagrees  that  smoking  Is 
a  major  factor  In  black  lung. 

George  Fleming,  a  miner  at  Pursglove  told 
the  audience  that  masks  Issued  to  miners 
"are  worthless  after  Just  a  few  minutes." 

There  are  quite  a  few  things  down  there 
(In  the  mine)  besides  cigarettes,"  Mr.  Flem- 
ing said  emphatically. 

Dr.  Wells  then  read  a  letter  from  another 
miner  showing  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
miner  to  smoke  the  number  of  cigarettes  In 
a  24- hour  period  that  some  researchers  claim. 

Students  read  abstract  accounts  of  the 
various  bills  now  before  the  legislature  and 
then  asked  the  three  doctors  specific  ques- 
tions about  the  bills. 

The  students  will  review  their  abstracts 
and  then  adopt  a  group  view  on  tl.e  legisla- 
tion and  send  It  to  the  legislators. 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Feb.  8,  1969) 
Congressional  Record  Cites  Editor's  Work 

Reports  on  mine  safety  and  health  written 
by  Ray  Martin,  Dominion-News  city  editor, 
have  been  cited  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  Huntington  Democrat, 
referring  to  Mr.  Martin's  reports  said,  "Na- 
tional attention  is  focused  on  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  whenever  there  Is  a  disas- 
ter m  the  coal  mines.  Since  the  Nov.  20  disas- 
ter at  Farmlngton.  W.  Va..  which  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  78  miners,  many  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  protect  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
men  who  work  in  these  dangerous  conditions. 

"Ray  Martin  of  the  Morgantown  Dominion- 
News,  a  member  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers,  has  examined  this  sub- 
ject m  depth  m  a  series  of  articles  which 
should  be  carefully  read  by  all  those  inter- 
ested In  taking  constructive  action  to  clean 
up  the  mines  and  make  them  safer  for  those 
who  work  In  them.  These  articles  should 
provide  a  soimd  basis  for  action  in  this  vital 
and  complex  area." 

The  Fourth  District  congressman's  office 
said  that  the  Washington  Journalism  Center 
has  started  to  use  Mr.  Martin's  articles  as  a 
major  research  source  for  one  of  Its  current 
projects. 

Representative  Hechler  Included  a  synopsis 
of  Mr.  Martin's  professional  background  In 
his  remarlis  and  referred  to  a  Dec.  6  Domln- 
lon-News  editorial  which  commented  on  the 
series  of  articles  authored  by  the  newspaper's 
city  editor. 

The  congressman  followed  this  with  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Martin's  articles  between  Dec. 
4,  1968,  and  Jan.  31.  The  articles  consumed 
26  pages  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Record  clerk's  office  reported  that  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Martin's  work  In  the  dally 
newspaper  of  Congress  Is  among  the  longest 
single  entries  In  recent  years.  The  record  for 
the  longest  single  Insertion  Is  held  by  former 
Sen.  Wayne  Morse.  R-Ore.,  who  Inserted  over 
100  pages  of  material  In  1958  relative  to  the 
Taft-Hartiey  Act. 

The  clerk's  office  said  Insertion  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's work  may  possibly  set  a  record  for  the 
longest  entry  of  one  individual's  writing. 
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(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Feb.  9,  1969) 
Black  Lung  Meet  To  Begin  Tdesdat 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
The  stage  Is  set  and  the  actors  have  re- 
hearsed well  the  lines  and  gestures  they  will 
use  m  Charleston  Tuesday  when  the  House 
and    Senate   Judiciary   Committees    hold    a 
Joint  hearing  on  proposed  legislation  to  make 
"black  lung"  a  compensable  disease  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Of  30  bills  Introduced  In  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  state  Legislature  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  Mines,  mine  safety  and  health, 
nine  are  relative  to  the  compensation  ques- 
tion. 

Although  compensation  awards  for  coal 
miners'  pneumoconiosis  have  been  made  in 
four  Instances  over  a  four-year  period,  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  does  not  specifically 
recognize  the  lung  disease  as  compensable. 

A  great  deal  of  furor  has  been  raised,  ac- 
companied by  character  assassination  and 
vilification,  since  the  campaign  was  launched 
to  get  the  legislators  to  include  black  lung 
In  the  compensable  disease  category. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  such  tumult  should  ensue 
when  one  considers  there  Is  nothing  com- 
pulsory about  the  state's  basic  compensation 
law  and  hence  no  penalties  for  industrial 
and  business  entitles  which  do  not  choose 
to  participate  in  the  state's  system  of  work- 
men's compensation. 

Participation  in  the  state  plan  merely  pro- 
vides certain  Immunities  for  the  employer 
In  the  courts  in  case  an  Injured  worker  brings 
suit.  One  of  the  principal  Immunities  is  that 
dealing  with  "deliberate  intent"  to  injure  or 
kill  an  employe. 

Many  lawyers  In  West  Virginia  believe  the 
deliberate  intention  clause  and  its  restric- 
tive interpretation  by  the  courts  has  worked 
a  great  injustice  on  Injured  workers  and 
placed  employers  in  a  highly  favored  posl- 
,^lon. 

Regardless  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  ac- 
cidents In  coal  mines  It  Is  practically  impos- 
sible to  hold  the  mine  operators  legally  ac- 
countable, if  they  carry  workmen's  compen- 
sation, many  lawyers  assert.  It  Is  impossible, 
they  say,  to  prove  In  a  court  of  law  that 
the  mine  operator  previously  picked  out  a 
specific  individual  out  of  perhaps  hundreds 
to  injure  or  kill. 

These  lawyers  advocate  changing  the  laws 
to  provide  that  an  employer  can  be  held  ac- 
countable If  there  Is  evidence  of  villful  or 
wanton  misconduct  or  negligence.  They 
would  include  violation  of  state  or  federal 
safety  laws  and  rules,  where  applicable,  as 
evidence  of  such  conduct. 

All  nine  black  lung  compensation  pro- 
posals contain  a  provision  that  blocks  aware 
of  payments  to  employes  of  employers  who 
are  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  their  pre- 
miums to  the  compensation  fund. 

The  October,  1968,  contract  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  various 
coal  mine  operators  contains  this  clause  rela- 
tive to  workmen's  compensation  and  occupa- 
tional diseases:  "Each  operator  who  Is  party 
to  this  agreement  will  provide  the  protection 
and  coverage  of  the  benefits  under  Work- 
men's Compensation  and  Occupational  Dis- 
ease Laws,  whether  compulsory  or  elective, 
existing  In  the  states  In  which  the  respective 
employes  are  employed.  Refusal  of  any  op- 
erator to  carry  out  this  direction  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  this  agreement.  Notice 
of  compliance  with  this  section  shall  be 
posted  at  the  mine." 

The  Tuesday  hearings  will  be  conducted 
m  the  House  of  Delegates  chamber  at  the 
state  Capitol  starting  at  1:30  p.m.  Everyone 
except  the  registered  speakers,  legislators  and 
the  press  will  be  barred  from  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  during  hearings.  Spectators  will  be 
seated  In  the  galleries. 

Area  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee    headed    by    Sen.    William    T- 
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Brotherton  Jr .  D-Charleston,  Include  O.  O. 
Hediick,  D-Palnnont  and  William  Moreland. 
D-  Morgan  town. 

Del.  J.  E.  WaUon,  Fairmont  Democrat, 
chairs  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Other 
area  members  of  the  committee  include  Rob- 
ert W.  Dlnsmore.  D-Morgantown;  Harry  U. 
Howell.  D-Morgantown  and  Robert  C.  H*l- 
brltter.  R-Klngwood. 

Before  the  Joint  committee  will  be  the 
following  House  bills  dealing  with  black 
lung:  H  B.  570  (Dels.  Goodwin.  Seth  and 
Jones  of  Charleston).  H  B.  605  (Del  Slmp- 
klns),  H.B  606  (Dels.  Stacy  and  Wlthrow). 
H3.  648  (Del.  McOraw) .  H  B  720  (Del.  Bolar- 
sky).  and  J3.  814   (Del    Nelson). 

There  are  three  Senate  bills.  Their  numbers 
and  sponsors  are:  SB.  96  (Sens.  Klnsolvlng 
and  Moreland),  SB  167  (Sen.  Jackson),  and 
8.B  216  (Sens.  Brotherton  and  Holllday). 

All  of  the  bills  amend  the  present  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  by  Inserting  vari- 
ous Terstons  of  coal  miners'  lung  disease, 
pneumoconiosis,  black  lung  or  occupational 
pneumoconlosta.  thus  making  the  ailment 
compensable. 

The  two  major  bills  which  add  new  sections 
to  the  existing  law  are  SB.  167  and  SB.  216 
and.  their  gompanlon  bills  in  the  House.  The 
fonoer  Is  sponsored  by  the  ATlr-ClO  and 
TTMWA  and  the  latter  was  prepared  under 
the  aegis  of  the  West  Virginia  Black  Lung 
Association. 

All  of  the  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Black  Lung  Association  measure.  conUln 
provisions  for  denying  paymenu  to  a  widow 
or  widower  who  Is  found  living  under  com- 
mon law  marriage  clrciimstances.  A  widow 
living  a  life  of  prostitution  is  also  prohibited 
from  getting  benefits  Provision  Is  made  In 
the  proposed  laws  for  investigation  of  reporU 
concerning  the  two  situations  cited. 

The  AFL-CIO-UMWA  proposal  conUlns  a 
presumption  clause  specifying  that  an  em- 
ploye exposed  to  the  hazards  of  occupational 
pneumoconiosis  for  a  period  of  two  yean 
during  the  10  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  his  last  exposure  shall  be  regarded 
as  getting  the  aliment  as  the  result  of  his 
employment.  The  presumption,  however.  Is 
not  considered  conclusive  and  may  be  re- 
butted by  the  employer. 

The  union  proposal  pegs  payment*  \uider 
the  compensation  system  to  varying  per- 
cenwges  of  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  In 
We«t  Virginia,  which  is  determined  after 
taking  all  state  workers"  salaries  Into  account. 
Both  major  bills,  as  do  the  others,  provide 
for  disqualification  of  workers  If  they  fall  to 
follow  posted  safety  rules  or  fall  to  \ise  safety 
equipment  supplied  by  the  employer.  As  an 
example,  a  miner  who  failed  to  wear  a  mask 
could  be  disqualified  for  benefits. 

The  Black  Lung  Association  bill  pegs  bene- 
fits to  the  average  wage  earned  by  miners 
rather  than  all  of  the  state's  workers  and 
the  figure  U  calculated  on  the  Individual's 
earnings. 

The  Association's  presumption  clause  Is 
predicated  on  the  applicant  being  under 
70  years  of  age  and  exposure  to  the  dust 
hazard  over  a  period  of  five  years  In  a  16-year 
period  preceding  the  date  of  the  claim. 

Both  major  bills  would  set  up  a  new  board 
to  consider  black  lung  claims  as  distin- 
guished from  others.  Other  measures  com- 
bine silicosis  and  black  lung  into  a  single 
board. 

The  Association  bill  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  laboratory  center  at  Charleston  to 
determine  whether  employes  have  black  lung 
or  not.  The  AFL-CIO-UMWA  proposal  makes 
no  such  suggestion. 

The  union-sponsored  bill  provides  for  a 
schedule  of  payments  to  attorneys  who  assist 
applicants  for  compensation.  The  Association 
bill  make*  no  mention  of  this  procedure. 

All  of  the  bills  contain  provisions  for  mak- 
ing adjustments  In  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation now  paid  by  the  state  commission. 
This  has  been  estimated  to  coat  about  $48 
million. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  estimates  have  been  given  regarding 
the  coat  of  making  black  lung  a  compensable 
disease. 

Some  state  lawyers  contend  that  the  state's 
compensation  law  could  be  simplified,  thus 
reducing  a  great  deal  of  confusion  for  work- 
ers and  employers  alike.  They  advocate  the 
simple  statement  that  any  medical  condition 
resulting  from  or  through  the  cause  of  em- 
ployment Is  compensable. 

(From  the  Morgan  town  (W.  Va.)  Domlnlon- 

Newa.  Feb.  11.  1B69) 
MiKEBS'   Black   Luno — What   Is   It?   Lxois- 
LATOBS  To  Hea«  Arcumbnts  Tooat 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
CHABLesTOM.— "Black    lung."    What    Is    It? 
What's    behind    the    heated    discussion    In- 
volving coal  miners,  doctors  and  coal  mine 
operators? 

At  1 :30  p.m.  today  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  legislation  designed  to  make 
"black  lung"  or  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis 
a  compensable  disease  In  West  Virginia  will 
parade  their  separate  panels  of  "experts"  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  coal  mine  operators  and  their  doctors 
win  stress  that  no  new  legislation  Is  needed 
on  the  subject. 

The  miners  and  a  small  group  of  doctors 
win  endeavor  to  make  the  fountain  State 
the  fourth  state  In  the  Union  to  recognize 
the  coal  miners'  lung  aliment  as  an  industry- 
related  Impairment. 

The  position  of  the  coal  operators  is  best 
Illustrated  by  the  stand  taken  by  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Association. 

After  noting  current  miners'  pay  scales 
and  the  amount  of  taxes,  direct  and  Indirect, 
which  the  coal  Industry  pays  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  some  of  Its  past  economic  prob- 
lems, the  Coal  Association  states: 

"Prom  a  shivering  sparrow  which  poorly 
wintered  the  years  when  It  lost  almost  all 
of  Its  steam  locomotive  market  and  almost 
all  of  lU  home  heating  market,  the  coal 
industry  Is  now  developing  Into  the  pro- 
ductive, proverbial  goose. 

"There  are  those  who.  greedy  for  their  Im- 
mediate desires,  would  open  up  this  goose 
for  a  single  golden  egg. 

•However,  the  coal  industry  Is  presently 
standing  up  well  under  new  challenges.  A 
nuclear  power  competitor  subsidized  by  fed- 
eral tax  dollars.  Iron  Curtain  coal  dumped 
at  a  loss  for  American  dollars,  markets  lost 
because  of  unreasonable  air  pollution  stand- 
ards and  additional  expenses  occasioned  by 
environmental  ptoUutlon  control  standards, 
are  among  these  challenges. 

"New  Canadian  and  Australian  coal  fields, 
increased  coal  production  in  other  states 
and  advantages  of  market  proximity  enjoyed 
by  these  states  are  other  challenges  to  the 
continued  strength  of  West  Virginia's  coal 
Industry. 

"As  If  these  were  not  problems  enough." 
the  Coal  Association  sUtes.  "the  Industry  Is 
now  faced  with  an  unrealistic  attack  In  the 
form  of  a  highly  emotional  thrust  to  rewrite 
the  state's  workmen's  compensation  Iaw« 
without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  coal 
miners  and  the  Industry  Itself. 

"In  view  of  proposed  legislation  concern- 
ing coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  or  black 
lung.  coal,  the  cornerstone  of  West  Virginia's 
economy.  Is  being  seriously  threatened  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  understanding  and  misrep- 
resentation of  fact. 

"This  legislation  may  severely  hamper  the 
coal  Industry  and  do  great  Injustice  to  the 
coal  worker. 

"Briefly,  the  proposed  legislation  assumes 
that  after  working  only  two  years  In  the 
mines,  a  coal  worker  with  a  respiratory  ail- 
ment has  automatically  contracted  black 
lung,  and  is  entitled  to  an  award  under  the 
state's  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
"This  presumption  Is  without  precedent 
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anywhere  in  the  world.  In  fact,  respiratory 
disease  Is  the  largest  single  public  health 
problem  of  non-coal  workers. 

"What  Is  pneumoconiosis?  Dust  In  the 
lungs.  Coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  (Black 
lung)  means  coal  dust  In  the  lungs.  Silicosis 
Is  a  pneumoconiosis  caused  by  rock  or  sand 
dust  In  the  lungs.  Miners  often  breathe  both 
coal  and  slUca  dust. 

"Cigarette  smoke  also  la  dust.  According  to 
Dr.  Wolfgang  T.  Ulmer.  a  West  German  lung 
physiologist  of  International  renown,  one 
single  cigarette  exposes  the  smoker  to  a 
greater  amount  of  dust  than  a  miner  exposed 
to  In  three  B-hour  shifts  in  the  mines. 

"Because  It  Is  frequently  Impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  a  disabled  living  miner  has 
silicosis  or  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis, 
thousands  of  claims  have  been  paid  by  West 
Virginia's  SlUcosU  Medical  Board  without 
regard  to  the  distinction. 

"What  Is  Important  to  this  board  of  doctors 
Is  that  If  the  disabled  man  Is  a  miner  with 
dust  m  his  lungs,  then  he  Is  compensated 
for  any  resulting  disability. 

"Anyone  who  says  that  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation benefits  are  not  being  paid  in  West 
Virginia  for  the  disease  called  black  lung'  is 
not  stating  the  truth." 

A  workmen's  compensation  law  similar  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  suggested  for 
West  Virginia's  miners.  This  type  law  Is  bad 
for  both  the  miner  and  the  state.  Unlike  West 
Virginia's  law,  a  Pennsylvania  miner  must  be 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  before  he  is 
entitled  to  a  single  penny.  His  claim  Is  heard 
by  a  referee  with  no  medical  training  and 
may  be  appealed  to  a  board  of  three  lawyers. 
•On  the  other  hand."  the  Coal  Association 
states,  "upon  discovering  dust  in  the  lungs, 
West  Virginia's  three-doctor  silicosis  board 
may  award  the  miner  $1,000  even  without  a 
showing  of  disability.  If  the  miner  Is  dis- 
abled, an  award  Is  made  according  to  the 
per  cent  of  disability  up  to  $188  per  month 
for  life.  Compare  this  to  Pennsylvania's  maxi- 
mum life  award  of  $75  a  month  .  .  . 

"With  over  56  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
coal  reserves,  there  Is  gold  In  the  West  Vir- 
ginia hills.  At  the  present  rate  of  production, 
the  Industry  could  keep  producing  Its  golden 
eggs  for  almost  400  more  years — so  long  as 
coal  remains  competitive  In  the  marketplace," 
the  Coal  Association  position  statement 
concludes. 

With  respect  to  the  state's  present  law, 
Cletus  B.  Hanley,  former  West  Virginia  Com-" 
pensatlon  Commissioner,  has  stated:  "There 
Is  a  principle  in  law  that  you  list  specific 
things,  enumerate  them,  then  anything  not 
listed  is  not  covered. 

"Our  law  follows  this  principle:  We  don't 
list  specific  conditions,  except  for  silicosis. 
Therefore,  any  occupational  disease  Is  cov- 
ered if  It  meets  the  tests  set  up  by  law." 

According  to  available  statistics.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  recognized  only  four  cases  of  black 
lung  as  compensable  In  a  four-year  period. 

The  Coal  Association  statement  appears  to 
err  on  several  points.  It  falls  to  note,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  West  Virginia  coal  miner  ac- 
cepts the  $1,000  award  for  silicosis  or  pneu- 
moconiosis he  automatically  waives  his  right 
to  further  claims  for  compensation  for  that 
caiue  either  against  the  state  commission  or 
his  employer. 

The  reference  to  the  Pennsylvania  law  Is 
also  misconstrued.  The  maximum  amount  of 
award  Is  $12,750  and  that  state's  law  provides 
for  the  payment  of  $75  monthly  for  each 
month  subsequent  to  the  one  In  which  the 
compensation  was  awarded.  A  bill  to  raise 
the  latter  sum  to  $100  a  month  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor  of  that  state. 

Pennsylvania's  payments  are  made  from 
the  general  fund  rather  than  the  workmen's 
compensation  fund. 

In  West  Virginia  compensation  payment* 
are  made  from  a  state  fund  to  which  em- 
ployers contribute.  Some  large  firms  are  al- 
lowed to  self-Insure  themselves  and  make 
paymenU  directly  to  Injured  workers  under 
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the  general  Bupervlslon  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation   Commission. 

The  West  Virginia  Black  Lung  Association, 
which  has  spearheaded  the  campaign  for  ap- 
propriate state  legislation,  announced  that 
it  plana  to  record  statements  made  by  legis- 
lators at  today's  meeting.  The  Association 
will  transcribe  the  statements  and  distribute 
them  to  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
locals  In  each  district  represented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  UMW,  which  has  sponsored  legislation 
of  Its  own.  Is  committed  to  support  a  strong 
black  lung  bill.  Many  UMW  locals  have  sent 
delegations  to  Charleston  for  today's  hearing. 
Among  the  many  union  representatives  are 
Basil  Callen  and  Wayne  Lee  of  Local  1058. 
The  local  Is  comprised  of  miners  who  work  at 
Humphrey  No.  7  mine  at  Mt.  Morris,  Pa. 

The  Black  Lung  Association  and  the  three 
doctors — Drs.  I.  E.  Buff,  H.  A.  Wells  and 
Donald  Rasmussen — who  have  appeared  at 
miners'  rallies  around  the  state  came  under 
new  attack  Monday  In  anonymous  statements 
mailed  to  state  newspapers  from  Parkersburg. 
The  second  such  mailing  from  Parkersburg 
states  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association  has 
attacked  the  "sideshow  antics"  of  advocates 
of  black  lung  legislation.  The  anonymous 
mailing  also  criticized  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  con- 
gressman for  the  Fourth  District. 

C.  E.  Brooks.  BlEu:k  Lung  Association  pres- 
ident, said  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  sur- 
vey has  established  that  only  one  out  of  10, 
active  soft  coal  miners  and  one  out  of  five 
former  miners  have  X-ray  evidence  of  black 
lung.  The  study  also  reveals,  he  said,  that 
death  rates  for  U.S.  coal  miners  were  about 
twice  that  of  the  general  working  population 
while  death  rates  for  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory system  are  about  five  times  that  for  the 
general  working  male  population. 

"Silicon  dioxide  Is  the  only  coal  mine  haz- 
ard that  the  present  laws  now  state  expHcity 
may  cause  lung  disease,"  Brooks  hald. 

"In  every  case,  other  than  silicosis,  the 
miner  must  prove  that  his  lung  disease  came 
from  the  mines.  Less  than  six  miners  have 
been  successful  In  establishing  this  proof." 
Brooks  noted  that  Britain  has  recognized 
coal  dust  as  the  cause  of  pneumoconiosis  for 
more  than  30  years  and  has  compensated  for 
It.  Pennsylvania  has  compensated  for  it  since 
1965  on  the  basis  of  presumption,  he  said. 

"Coal  pneumoconiosis  Is  not  mentioned  In 
the  present  law.  Article  4,  Section  2  places 
such  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on  the  black 
lung  claimant  that  he  has  a  very  slim  chance 
of  receiving  compensation,"  Brooks  said. 

The  Association  president  said  the  law 
should  not  contain  a  release  from  liability  for 
employers  if  the  employe  accepts  a  first  stage 
silicosis  award,  and  the  law  should  provide  for 
additional  benefits  If  the  respiratory  disease 
is  aggravated  by  the  occupation. 

Brooks  also  suggested  that  compensation 
payments  should  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  all  those  receiving  compensation 
should  receive  It  according  to  the  latest  pay- 
ment schedule  passed. 

The  West  Virginia  Black  Lung  Association 
has  been  conducting  a  drive  for  funds  to  help 
It  wage  the  battle  for  passage  of  approplate 
legislation.  Funds  are  being  received  by  the 
Association's  treasurer,  Ernest  Riddle,  at 
Cannelton.  Each  contributor  receives  a  buff- 
colored  card  certifying  that  he  has  made  a 
donation  to  the  grCup. 


[From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Feb.  12.  1969] 
Black  Lung  Step  Taken:  Wftnesses  Agree 
Disease  Exists — Boyle  Disappoints 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
Charleston. — Achievement  of  a  new  mile- 
stone In  the  current  debate  over  pneumo- 
coniosis and  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
members   of    the   United   Mine   Workers   of 
America  In  West  Virginia  came  Tuesday  dur- 
ing the   course  of   a  hearing  which  lasted 
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more  than  six  hours  before  the  joint  Judiciary 
committee  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  milestone  was  achieved  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  23  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  committee,  including  physicians,  agreed 
that  there  was  something  called  pneumoco- 
niosis, or  black  lung  which  affects  soft  coal 
miners.  Some  of  the  physicians,  however, 
disagreed  with  their  counterparts  on  the  ex- 
tent of  disability  caused  by  black  lung. 

The  disappointment  came  when  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle,  International  president  of 
UMWA,  failed  to  appear  at  the  meeting.  He 
had  been  Invited  by  miners  attending  a  rally 
at  Charleston  Civic  Center  on  Jan.  26. 

UMW's  Washington  headquarters  had  an- 
nounced that  Vice  President  George  Tltler 
and  other  union  officials  would  attend  the 
hearing  and  support  the  miners'  effort  to 
secure  black  lung  compensation  legislation. 

Tltler  was  present  m  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates chamber  where  the  hearings  were  held. 

Copies  of  his  prepared  remarks  were  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  press  corps  and 
others.  Some  newspapers  In  the  country  with 
early  deadlines  will  undoubtedly  record  that 
Tltler  spoke  before  the  legislative  committee. 

He  didn't. 

After  taking  UMWA  credit  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pennsylvania  program  for 
black  lung  compensation,  Tltler  noted  that 
"West  Virginia  is  the  largest  coal  producing 
state  in  the  nation,  last  year  producing  a 
151,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

"In  spite  of  this",  Tltler  continued,  "it  does 
not  recognize  that  the  dust  the  employes  of 
the  coal  Industry  breathe  every  day  causes 
all  of  the  ravages  of  coal  workers  pneumo- 
coniosis and  all  of  the  other  disease  common 
among  coal  miners. 

"Many  doctors  here  today  will  demonstrate 
that  pneumoconiosis  or  black  lung  Is  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  bituminous  coal  dust.  Its  vic- 
tims obviously  should  be  compensated  for 
this  work-caused  disease.  We  are  proposing 
that  it  be  added  to  the  list  of  compensable 
industrial  diseases  in  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

"I  am  accompanied  here  today  by  more 
than  a  dozen  of  the  leaders  of  the  four 
UMWA  districts  In  West  Virginia  and  by 
three  members  of  our  staff  in  WMhlngton, 
D.C.  We  plan  to  continue  this  fight  until 
this  legislation  is  passed,"  Tltler  said. 

Titler's  distributed  but  unspoken  views 
were  rebutted  by  Charleston  attorney  George 
Burnett,  who  said  he  was  the  spokesman  for 
UMWA  Districts  6,  17,  29,  and  31. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  appeared  before 
legislative  sessions  since  1961  in  the  Interest 
of  law  compensation  law  Improvements. 

Then  In  obvious  reference  to  the  three 
doctors — Drs.  H.  A.  Wells,  Donald  Rasmussen 
and  I.  E.  Buff — who  had  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  campaign  for  black  lung  legisla- 
tion, Burnett  said,  "Never  in  history  have  so 
many  been  confused  by  so  few." 

He  then  asserted  that  black  lung  has  been 
covered  under  West  Virginia's  compensation 
law  since  July  1,  1949.  He  said  no  claims 
have  been  paid,  however. 

Burnett  ejq)lalned  the  reason  no  miner 
had  received  compensation  for  black  lung 
was  the  Inability  to  provide  X-ray  evidence 
of  the  disease. 

Burnett  urged  passage  of  the  bill  drafted 
by  the  UMWA  and  AFL-CIO.  Miles  Stanley, 
state  AFL-CIO  president,  took  a  similar 
position. 

David  Johnson,  speaking  for  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Association,  opposed  the  basic 
purpose  of  t:ie  legislation  but  said  he  agreed 
with  some  of  the  approaches  taken  by  Bur- 
nett and  the  UMW  bill. 

Manv  UirWA  locals  In  West  Virginia  re- 
ceived letters  from  their  district  presidents 
Implying  possible  expulsion  from  the  union 
of  members  who  supported  the  Black  Lung 
Association  and  Its  efforts  to  secure  legisla- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  testifying  at  Tues- 
day's hearing  said  the  Black  Lung  Association 
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proposal  would  do  more  for  the  miners  of  the 
state  than  the  other  bills. 

Ben  Tissue  of  the  West  Virginia  Manufac- 
turer's Association  took  exception  to  the 
UMWA  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  open  up  the  respiratory  disease  pre- 
sumptive clause  to  all  workers  in  the  state. 
Tissue  said  the  problem  was  that  of  the 
coal  Industry  and  that  Industry  should  face 
it. 

Some  observers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  UMWA  inserted  the  broad  provision  in 
Its  bill  to  help  assure  its  unacceptablUty  to 
legislators. 

Several  witnesses  told  the  legislators  that 
it  would  be  "useless"  for  them  to  have  "an- 
other study"  made.  All  agreed  that  sufficient 
scientific  data  is  available  for  the  legislators' 
guidance  in  drafting  and  enacting  appropri- 
ate laws  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Jethro  Gough  of  the  Welch  National 
School  of  Medicine  was  Invited  to  the  hear- 
ing by  the  Monongahela  Valley  Association 
of  Health  Centers.  He  is  credited  with  being 
the  discoverer  and  Identifier  of  black  lung 
disease  in  coal  miners. 

Dr.  Gough  suggested  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  West  Virginia  and  indeed  much  of 
the  United  States  might  lie  In  the  failure  to 
read  X-rays  properly  and  to  adhere  to  stand- 
ards set  for  the  detection  of  the  disease  by 
the  International  Labor  Organizaion,  an  arm 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  health  center  group  also  sponsored 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Eugene  Pendergrass  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dr.  Leon 
Cander  of  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
School  at  San  Antonio. 

The  West  Virginia  Coal  Association  relied 
on  the  director  of  Splndletop  Research  Inc. 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  and  Dr.  William  Anderson 
and  Robert  W.  Penman  to  carry  the  main 
burden  of  Its  opposition  to  the  pending  bills. 
Under  questioning.  It  was  brought  out  that 
-Splndletop  sent  out  a  list  of  six  questions  to 
24  doctors  it  and  some  of  the  respondents  re- 
garded as  "experts."  Eighteen  doctors  replied 
and  each  was  paid  S50  for  his  answers. 

Dr.  Anderson  asserted  that  the  union  has 
been  attacked  and  warned  UMWA  members 
to  regard  the  union  as  the  most  valuable 
thing  In  their  lives  next  to  their  families. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  neither  the 
U^rWA  nor  the  coal  operators'  responsibility 
to  control  coal  dust  In  the  mines.  It  Is  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  responsibility  "and  it 
has  been  silent". 

Dr.  Charles  Andrews,  provost  for  health 
services  at  West  Virginia  University,  was 
Invited  to  appear  before  the  committee  by 
Sen.  William  Brotherton  Jr. 

Dr.  Andrews  said  he  disagreed  with  some 
of  Dr.  Qough's  findings,  but  admitted  that 
the  Welch  doctor  had  good  reasoning  to  sup- 
port his  opinions. 

The  WVU  provost  said  black  lung  should 
be  made  a  compensable  disease  but  said  diffi- 
culty arises  In  the  determination  of  the  de- 
gree of  disability.  He  expressed  opposition  to 
proposals  to  make  all  respiratory  Impairment 
subject  to  compensation. 

Dr.  Andrews  said  he  favored  a  10-year  pe- 
riod of  exposure  to  dust  before  presuming  the 
miner  contracted  black  lung  as  the  result  of 
employment. 

Dr.  Keith  Morgan,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Project  AL- 
PORD.  headquartered  at  WVU,  was  also  in- 
vited by  the  legislative  committee. 

Dr.  Alorgan  scored  present  legislation  as  in- 
adequate and  stressed  that  black  lung  is  not 
accepted  as  compensable  In  West  Virginia. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  sil- 
icosis and  black  lung.  Dr.  Morgan  said.  The 
legislators  were  told  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
miners  in  Appalachla  had  black  lung  accord- 
ing to  a  1962-63  study  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

He  said  while  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  mines  it  has  recom- 
mended a  dust  standard  of  3  milligrams  of 
resplrable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 
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Dr.  Morgan  clt«d  BiitUh  results  with  the 
dust  standard  that  country  Imposed  and  the 
marked  decrease  in  black  lung  cases  In  a  10 
to  15  year  period. 

Commenting  on  the  Black  Lung  Associa- 
tion proposal  for  the  eatabllshment  of  a  lab- 
oratory in  Charleston,  Dr.  Morgan  said  the 
Public  Health  Service  Is  already  sponsoring 
such  a  faclUty  In  Morgantown. 

"It  Is  not  subject  to  pressures  from  any 
side,  at  least  I  would  like  to  think  so,"  Dr. 
Morgan  declared. 

Dr.  Rasmussen  was  questioned  about  black 
lung's  effect  on  the  miners'  sex  status.  Both 
Dr.  Rasmussen  and  other  doctors  said  the 
effect  was  one  of  the  more  tangible  evidences 
of  black  lung's  presence. 

Hearings  will  be  held  later  on  the  mone- 
tary aspects  of  black  lung  compensation  as 
well  as  general  Increases  In  state  payment* 
to  injured  workers. 

(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va  )  DonUnlon- 
News.  Feb  13.  19691 

Black  Lung  Mttltiplih)  WrrH  Mine 
Machines 
(By  Bay  Martin) 
Faibkont. — Dr.  Jethro  Oough  of  Cardiff. 
Wales,  father  of  the  whole  lung  section  tech- 
nique which  led  to  the  Isolation  of  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis   (black  lung)    as  a  sep- 
arate disease.  Wednesday  said  black  lung  ail- 
ments Increased  sharply  after  mechanization 
added  to  dust  In  mines. 

Dr.  Goiigh  conducted  a  three-hour  83rm- 
poslum  at  Fairmont  Clinic  to  which  doctors 
ftoin  West  Virginia  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter as  well  as  other  area  physicians  were  in- 
vited. P\irpose  was  to  bring  them  abreast  of 
current  and  new  knowledge  In  this  sphere 
of  medicine. 

Dr.  Oough  earlier  described  the  current 
move  to  make  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis 
compensable  In  West  Virginia  Is  "40  years 
late." 

"The  death  rate  of  miners  wasn't  high 
during  the  first  20  years  of  the  century." 
said  Dr.  Gough.  founder  of  the  British  Col- 
lege of  Pathology  and  consultant  to  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

'A  change  occurred  In  1925."  he  added. 
"From  this  time  on  there  was  a  steep  rise  In 
the  death  rate  due  to  mechanization  of 
mlnea.  Men  died  of  respiratory  diseases." 

Coal  dust,  resulting  from  mechanization, 
causes  black  lung  disease  and  "a  special 
kind  of  emphysema"  as  well,  said  Dr  Oough 
who  Is  also  the  chief  consultant  on  pneu- 
moconiosis for  the  British  Ministry  of  Social 
and  Occupational  Research. 

"It  Is  called  focal  dust  emphysema."  Dr. 
Oough  explained.  "When  you  talk  of  the 
total  amount  of  emphysema,  you  get  a  far 
greater  Incidence  among  the  coal  mining 
population." 

Clgaret  smoking  Is  a  contributing  factor, 
but  studies  show  that  'there  la  some  other 
factor  producing  emphysema,"  Dr.  Oouch 
said. 

"If  the  dls«as«  among  miners  was  due  to 
clgaret  smoking,  you  would  expect  to  get 
a  high  degree  of  cancer."  the  Welsh  physi- 
cian explained.  "We  get  a  less  degree  of 
cancer  among  miners." 

Dr.  Oough  said  chronic  bronchitis  usually 
precedes  cancer,  "but  we  don't  get  the  se- 
quence of  cancer  as  often  In  miners  as  we 
do  In  the  rest  of  the  population.  We  can  see 
that  this  Is  related  to  the  disposition  of  coal 
dust." 

The  Welsh  pathologist  explained  that  there 
may  be  various  explanations;  for  the  differ- 
ence. He  believes  that  coal  dust  causes  block- 
age In  the  lungs  so  that  development  of  can- 
cer Is  thwarted. 

"Coal  dust  destroys  a  lot  of  the  tissue 
from  which  cancer  can  develop."  Dr.  Oough 
said.  "Miners  develop  immunity  to  cancer  of 
the  lung." 

He  said  coal  dust  may  cause  massive  fi- 
brosis that  leads  to  heart  failure. 
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He  has  conducted  research  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  including  the  United  SUtes, 
and  Is  credited  with  having  autopsled  more 
coal  miners  than  anyone  else  over  a  period 
of  nearly  40  years. 

He  explained  that  In  BrlUln.  for  example, 
the  autopsy  Is  performed  automatically 
whenever  death  U  attributed  to  an  occupa- 
tional disease. 

The  BrlUsh  Government  made  black  lung 
subject  to  workmen's  compensation  in  1943. 
Silicosis  laws  were  enacted  In  1929. 

Dr.  Oough  said  various  agencies  In  the 
VS.  had  concentrated  on  coal  dust  as  a 
contributing  factor  to  cofU  mine  explosions 
In  conjunction  with  methane  gas.  He  pointed 
out  that  other  countries  had  performed  re- 
search and  have  practical  experience  to  show 
that  coal  dust  Itself  can  Ulgger  explosions 
without  methane  and  that  dust  Itself  Is  a 
health  hazard. 

The  British  mines  he  said,  have  operated 
under  strict  dust  control  procedures  since 
the  19S0S.  In  that  period  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  In  the  number  of  cases  of 
coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis,  he  noted. 

Two  different  medical  control  systems  op- 
erate In  England,  Dr.  Oough  pointed  out. 
Under  one  system  specific  groups  of  miners 
are  examined  for  black  lung  or  other  disabil- 
ity under  a  schedule  which  assures  exami- 
nation once  every  five  years. 

The  second  system  Involves  specific  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  nation  where  miners 
are  examined  annually. 

The  visiting  physician  also  pointed  out 
that  m  England  mines  are  closed  and  or- 
dered to  make  necessary  Improvements  when 
they  fall  to  meet  the  published  dust  stand- 
ard. Individuals  are  given  assignments  away 
from  the  face  of  the  mine  when  pneumo- 
coniosis is  first  detected. 

No  dust  standards  are  enforced  by  West 
Virginia  or  the  U.S.  Government. 

Dr.  Gough  has  taught  pathology  at  Welsh 
National  School  of  Medicine  since  1948.  He 
appeared  at  Tuesday's  hearing  on  black  lung 
le^slatlon  before  the  House  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committees  in  Charleston. 

His  appearance  there  along  with  that  of 
Drs.  Eugene  Pendergrass  and  Leon  Gander 
was  sponsored  by  the  Monongahela  Valley 
Association  of  Health  Centers.  The  Associ- 
ation operates  Fairmont  Clinic. 

The  Association  is  a  chartered  non-profit 
corporation  with  scientific,  educational  and 
charitable  objective  founded  In  1968.  Its 
board  of  directors  consists  of  community 
leaders  and  serves  without  remuneration. 

It  operates  Fairmont  Clinic,  general  prac- 
tice community  oOlcee  In  Marion  and  Harri- 
son Counties  and  Is  the  largest  home  health 
service  in  West  Virginia.  lU  facilities  are 
open  to  the  public.  There  were  almost  100,- 
000  outpatient  vlslU  In  1968. 

The  Association  sponsors  six  teaching  aflU- 
latlons  with  leading  universities  and  colleges 
In  nursing  and  medical  education,  medical 
care  administration,  public  health  and  busi- 
ness management. 

It  has  offered  support  fellowships  for  rural 
general  practice.  Its  educational  program  has 
included  sponsorship  of  scientific  and  public 
forums  and  publications.  Members  of  its 
medical,  nursing  and  ancillary  staff  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  serve  as  faculty  mem- 
bers In  the  professional  field  and  contribute 
to  professional  Journals  and  conferences. 

Relative  to  the  sponsorship  of  the  three 
doctors'  appearance  at  Tuesday's  legislative 
hearing,  the  Rev.  Richard  Bowyer  of  Fair- 
mont, member  of  the  Association's  execu- 
tive committee,  said: 

"Our  health  care  association  is  Interested 
In  guaranteeing  that  public  and  legislative 
opinion  in  the  state  has  the  benefit  of  the 
finest  p>068lble  scientific  experts  in  the  na- 
tion and  world.  We  therefore  have  sponsored 
the  visit  to  West  Virginia  of  three  interna- 
tionally recognized  spelcallsts  In  coal  miners' 
lung  diseases. 
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"Any  appeal  to  reason  reqiUres  the  best 
minds  with  experience  and  medical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  The  superb  ca'cdentlals 
of  Dr.  Oough  in  pathology,  Dr.  Pendergrass 
in  radiology  and  Dr.  Cander  In  chest  diseases 
assured  a  high  level  discourse. 

"This  action  was  taken  as  part  of  the  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  public  health  program 
of  out  Association,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowyer 
said. 

"The  Association  neither  supports  nor  op- 
poses any  legislation.  It  does  not  engage  in 
lobbying. 

"It  Is  moet  Important  that  those  with  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  medical  litera- 
ture, reputations  of  the  highest  order  In  the 
profession  and  wide-ranging  experience  with 
coal  workers'  lung  diseases  be  heard.  These 
experts  are  without  connection  either  with 
the  coal  companies,  the  union  or  the  black 
lung  movement.  They  are  the  top  figures  In 
this  field  of  medicine  and  In  their  appear- 
ance before  the  State  Legislature,  the  sole 
function  was  to  "tell  It  like  It  Is." 

"Our  first  interest  Is  In  the  coal  miners  who 
comprise  a  large  part  of  the  people  In  our 
area  receiving  health  services,"  Mrs.  Brown 
said. 

Both  Drs.  Pendergrass  and  Cander  served 
as  members  of  Gov.  William  Scran  ton's  com- 
pensation study  commission  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1964. 

Dr.  Cander  Is  chairman  of  medicine  and 
physiology  at  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
School  at  San  Antonio.  Dr.  Pendergrass  U 
chairman  of  the  radiology  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

[From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Feb.  16,  19691 

HXCHLEX    DXPLOKXS    DtJST   RtTLX   DCLAT 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington. — Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  D-W.  Va., 
Saturday  described  Labor  Secretary  George  P. 
ShulU's  delay  of  the  first  federal  dust  stand- 
ards for  coal  mines  as  "an  outrage." 

Before  leaving  office  former  Labor  Secre- 
tary Willard  Wirtz  issued  revised  health 
safety  standards  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act.  The  standards  which 
apply  to  all  employers  with  government  con- 
tracu  of  $10,000  or  more  were  to  have  taken 
effect  today,  30  days  after  they  were  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register  on  Jan.  17. 

The  Wirtz  regulations  would  have  affected 
between  five  and  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
coal  operators,  who  do  $200  million  worth  of 
business  annually  with  the  government. 

Hechler,  a  Huntington  Democrat,  said: 

"This  Is  an  outrage.  Here  are  clear  and 
simple  rules  which  will  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  coal  miner  but  the  profit- 
making  producers  scream  that  these  simple 
protections  cannot  be  carried  out.  and  the 
Administration  immediately  says  they  should 
be  'studied.' 

"I  think  It's  high  time  that  we  should  con- 
sider above  all  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
men  who  work  in  the  coal  mines  and  die 
In  the  coal  mines,  and  let  the  question  of 
profits  take  second  place."  the  West  Vir- 
ginian said. 

The  standards  were  jjostponed  for  at  least 
90  days  Thursday  when  Shultz  ordered  a  de- 
lay m  the  original  effective  date.  The  Repub- 
lican labor  secretary  said  he  wanted  more 
time  to  study  the  effect  of  the  new  regula- 
tions before  he  decided  whether  to  put  them 
into  effect.  He  said  his  acUon  did  not  reflect 
on  the  merits  of  any  of  the  standards. 

Shultz's  statement  did  not  mention  that 
two  days  of  public  hearings  had  been  held 
last  November  on  the  new  proposals,  and 
that  Industry  objections  had  been  aired  in 
deUll  then. 

Neither  did  it  disclose  that  the  same  in- 
dustry groups  that  had  raised  objections 
then — the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
foremost  among  them — had  sent  telegrams  to 
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the  new  secretary  since  inauguration  day  de- 
manding that  he  postpone  or  cancel  the  reg- 
ulations. 

The  revision,  which  updates  the  standards 
In  effect  since  December  1960,  protects  the 
worker  by  strengthening  the  standards  per- 
taining to  fire,  safety,  noise,  and  air  con- 
taminants. 

The  standards  delayed  include  the  require- 
ments limiting  dust  to  three  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  This  standard, 
the  first  to  be  Imposed  In  the  U.S.,  Is  com- 
pared to  the  standard  used  In  England  since 
the  1940s. 

It  Is  aimed  at  reducing  the  number  of 
workers  Injured  In  fire  and  Industrial  acci- 
dents, and  the  alarming  number  of  cases  of 
impaired  hearing  and  pneumoconiosis  caused 
by  exposure  to  excessive  noise  and  air  con- 
taminants. 

Highlights  of  the  revision  delay  by  Shultz 

are: 

Adoption  by  reference  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized consensus  standards,  such  as  the  na- 
tional fire  codes  established  by  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  Association  and  the  American 
Safety  Standards  set  up  by  the  United  States 
of  America  Standards  Institute. 

Adoption  by  reference  of  other  federal 
agency  regulations,  such  as  the  Ordnance 
standards  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Hazardous  Materials  standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Adoption  of  an  occupational  noise-stand- 
ard designed  to  reduce  the  threat  of  loss  of 
hearing  from  Job  noise  which  now  hangs  over 
an  estimated  six  to  16  million  workers.  This 
standard  sets  a  maximum  acceptable  level  of 
85  decibels. 

However.  In  those  cases  where  a  firm  Is 
unable  to  meet  this  requirement  Immedi- 
ately, an  Interim  level  of  92  decibels  Is  ac- 
ceptable If  an  effective  hearing  conservation 
program  Is  established  to  protect  the  hear- 
ing of  employes  and  to  reduce  the  noise  level 
to  86  decibels  by  Jan.  1,  1971.  While  the  noise 
levels  exceed  85  decibels,  annual  audlometrlc 
examinations  shall  be  performed  on  exposed 
employes. 

Adoption  of  stricter  standards  to  control 
sir  contaminants,  including  the  adoption  of 
the  Threshold  Llinlt  Values  set  forth  by  the 
American  Conference  of  Oovernmental  In- 
dustrial Hyglenists  with  certain  exceptions. 

The  exceptions  include  the  current  stand- 
ards Issued  by  the  American  Standards  In- 
stitute In  the  field  of  air  contaminants  and, 
in  the  area  of  dusts,  the  new  standard  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for  coal  dust.  The 
three  milligrams  of  resplrable  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  standard  set  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  Is  designed  to  prevent  coal 
miners'  pneirnioconlosis,  which  has  resulted 
In  serious  Illness  among  miners  and  an 
alarming  number  of  deaths. 

Many  of  the  Wltrz  standards  for  health 
and  safety  are  contained  In  legislation  In- 
troduced last  year  by  Rep.  James  O'Hara. 
Michigan  Democrat,  and  which  were  defeated 
In  committee.  The  Michigan  congressman  has 
submitted  his  bill  again  this  year. 

Under  the  O'Hara  bill,  the  labor  secretary 
could  Issue  standards  already  adopted  by 
other  federal  agencies,  which  would  give  him 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  affected  In- 
dustries. 

He  also  could  issue  temporary  standards 
adopted  by  private  groups  by  other  than  the 
consensus  method.  While  providing  opportu- 
nities for  Judicial  review,  there  would  be  no 
court  challenges  In  cases  where  standards  are 
finally  adopted  and  where  state  plans  to 
enforce  their  own  programs  are  rejected. 

[From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
Post.  Feb.  16,  19691 
UMW  Shottld  Fioht  roB  Stbowoest  Laws 
The  Feb.  l  edition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal  proclaims  on  Its  first  page: 
"In  our  book  persons  who  accuse  the  United 
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Mine  Workers  of  America  and  Its  dedicated 
International  President  W.  A.  Boyle  of  not 
doing  their  Jobs  In  behalf  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  coal  miners  are  finks. 
"Don't  listen  to  them!  Don't  support  them! 
"This  great  Union  of  coal  miners  under 
the  Inspired  leadership  of  President  Boyle  Is 
now  engaged  in  an  all-out  fight  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  In  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  coal  mining  states  to  win 
better  health  and  safety  condltloiis  for  all 
coal  miners  In  the  United  States." 

Elsewhere  In  the  Issue  of  the  UMW  Jour- 
nal appears  an  account  of  the  union's  spon- 
sorship of  legislation  to  make  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  compensable  under  West 
Virginia's  workmen's  compensation  law.  With 
specific  reference  to  the  Feb.  11  hearing  held 
m  Charleston,  the  Journal  said  that  Vice 
President  George  J.  Tltler.  former  president 
of  UMW  District  29  In  West  Virginia,  would 
recommend  to  Tony  Boyle  that  the  union's 
position  be  stated  by  Lewis  E.  Evans,  the  sole 
full-time  person  the  UMW  has  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  safety  causes. 

Mr.  Evans  didn't  address  the  legislators. 
Neither  did  Mr.  Tltler,  although  copies  of 
his  remarks  were  distributed  at  the  hearing. 
Ironically,  his  words  were  rebutted  by  the 
testimony  of  a  Charleston  lawyer  who  spoke 
as  the  representative  for  the  four  UMW  dis- 
tricts in  the  state. 

UMW  members  In  our  state  were  warned, 
under  penalty  of  union  punitive  action  not 
to  support  any  other  bill  than  that  endorsed 
and  authored  by  the  UMW. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  anyone,  coal  miners 
least  of  all,  can  benefit  when  there  is  a  rift 
exlstant  between  those  who  seek  reform  In 
the  mine  laws  of  the  several  states  as  well  as 
federal  statutes.  On  the  contrary,  the  cause 
of  mine  safety  and  miner  health  seems  cer- 
tain to  suffer  from  the  discord  among  the 
various  groups  and  lawmakers  seeking  new 
laws  on  both  levels  of  government.  If  these 
groups  are  seriously  Interested  In  helping  the 
miner,  they  could  best  prove  It  by  ceasing 
their  screams  and  accusations  and  trying  to 
find  the  best  route  to  new  mine  safety  and 
health  laws. 

This  Includes  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
whose  officials  seem  to  spend  more  time  de- 
fending themselves  against  critics  than  In 
promoting  passage  of  decent  mine  laws. 

Arguments  over  how  strict  new  legislation 
should  be  actually  tend  to  reduce  chances  for 
passage  of  any  mine  laws.  Some  reform  work- 
ers have  suggested  that  such  divisive  action 
is  typical  of  the  UMW,  adding  that  the  un- 
ion has  always  been  more  concerned  with 
coUecting  royalties  and  winning  pay  raises 
than  in  protecting  miners  on  the  Job.  It  was 
such  statements  that  sent  the  UMW  leader- 
ship scrambling  from  the  trenches,  scream- 
ing the  organization's  Indignation  and  con- 
demning Its  critics  as  "fink." 

Maybe  the  suxusers  went  too  far  In  their 
charges,  but  no  one  can  successfully  deny 
that  the  UMW  stand  is  hurting  chances  for 
effective  mine  health  and  safety  laws.  Not 
even  the  staunchest  friend  of  the  mine  union 
can  argue  sucessfully  that  the  UMW  has  an 
unblemished  record  In  regard  to  the  health 
needs  of  its  members. 

In  1963  the  UMW's  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  unceremoniously  ciumped  the  coal  field 
hospital  chain  on  which  Its  miners  depended 
for  health  care  because  the  hospitals  proved 
costly  to  operate.  A  few  months  earlier  the 
Fund  cancelled  all  welfare  benefits  of  miners 
employed  by  operators  who  had  failed  to  pay 
the  union's  40-cents  a  ton  royalty,  thus  pun- 
ishing Its  own  members  rather  than  the  of- 
fending operators. 

In  view  of  what  has  gone  before,  the  pres- 
ent conduct  of  the  UMW  In  Charleston  and 
Washington  Is  not  reasstiring.  It  may  be  un- 
fair to  say  that  the  union  wants  no  new 
health  or  safety  laws.  But  If  It  does  It  would 
do  well  to  stop  screaming  "fink"  at  Its  critics, 
come  down  from  the  self-built  pedestal  and 
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do  something  substantial  In  the  quest  for 
long  overdue  health  and  safety  legislation. 

The  miners  of  West  Virginia  as  well  as  the 
non-miners  will  have  an  opportunity  within 
the  next  few  days  to  see  the  real  posture  of 
the  UMW  leadership  as  It  concerns  the  health 
and  safety  of  Its  members.  The  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Del.  J.  Ned  Watson  of  neighboring  Fair- 
mont, Is  to  report  out  a  bill  concerning  black 
lung. 

The  strength  and  fate  of  that  legislation 
win  be  the  real  test  of  sincere  Interest  In  the 
miners'  life  by  those  sworn  to  preserve  It.  The 
action  In  Charleston  will  also  be  a  harbinger 
of  what  we  can  possibly  anticipate  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  UMW  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
cleanse  Itself  of  past  sins,  real  and  imagined. 
We  would  hope  that  the  union  takes  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity.  Also,  we  would 
hope  that  West  Virginia's  legislators  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  coal  miners  for  a  change  rather 
than  continued  enchantment  with  the  now 
booming  black  gold  they  harvest. 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Feb.  8,  1969] 
UMW  Restricts  Its  Members 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
Article  in  of  West  Virginia's  Constitution 
proclaims : 

"All  men  are,  by  nature,  equally  free  and 
Independent,  and  have  certain  Inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  Into  a 
state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact, 
deprive  or  divest  their  posterity,  namely :  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  of 
pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety." 

Another  section  of  that  same  Article  de- 
clares: "The  right  of  the  people  to  assemble 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  the 
common  good,  to  Instruct  their  representa- 
tives, or  to  apply  for  redress  of  grievances, 
shall  be  held  Inviolate." 

The  authors  of  the  United  Mixik  Workers 
of  American  Constitution  appear  to  ignore 
these  constitutional  mandates  as  well  as  sim- 
ilar protection  embodied  In  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

The  UMW  Constitution,  Including  the  one 
adopted  In  Denver,  on  Sept.  9,  1968,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  In  a  democratic  society  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  if  they  are  exercised  to  the 
detriment  of  the  union's  hierarchy. 

The  position  of  the  UMW  leadership  In 
Washington  toward  persons  outside  the 
union  who  have  expressed  views  on  miners' 
health  and  safety  needs  Is  well  known.  Per- 
sons who  espouse  such  views  are  regarded  as 
"finks,"  which,  according  to  the  UMW  Jour- 
nal, Is  used  interchangeably  with  "spy, 
strikebreaker,  Informer  and  stool  pigeon 
among  other  things." 

The  chief  targets  of  this  kind  of  Invec- 
tive on  the  psirt  of  the  mine  workers'  union 
leaders  have  been  individuals  such  as  Ken 
Hechler,  U.S.  Representative  from  West  Vir- 
ginia's Fourth  District,  and  Ralph  Nader,  the 
Washington-based  consumer  protection  cru- 
sader. And  In  West  Virginia  the  Black  Lung 
Association  came  under  UMW  fire  for  leading 
the  drive  for  tougher  legislation  than  that 
UMW  advocated. 

But  what  about  the  miners  themselves? — 
particularly  those  who  have  chosen  to  exer- 
cise their  civil  rights? 

Do  they  face  retribution  from  the  XJMW 
hierarchy? 

Yes,  if  the  provisions  of  the  UMW  Consti- 
tution and  letters  of  District  officials  were  to 
be  Implemented. 

The  UMW  Constitution  provides  the  black 
gold  spike  with  which  the  miner  is  deprived 
of  fundamental  rights  under  the  U.S.  and 
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West  Virginia  constitutions  as  well  as  prorl- 
■lona  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

This  spike  Is  not  limited  to  coal  mining 
matters.  It  could  be  used  to  silence  a  miner 
on  any  question  which  the  helrarchy  decide* 
is  against  the  union's  Interest. 

The  fact  that  the  NLRB  regards  as  Illegal 
threats  to  employes  that  they  will  lose  their 
Jobs  unless  they  support  the  union's  actlTl- 
Ues  hasn't  deterred  the  UlffW's  position  at 
all. 

A  miner  can't  work  In  a  UMW-organlzed 
mine  unless  he  holds  a  membership  in  the 
union. 

Late  last  month  the  presidents  of  the  sev- 
eral UMW  DUtrlcts  In  West  Virginia  sent 
letters  to  their  respecUve  locals  regarding 
black  lung  leglslaUon  which  was  to  be  Intro- 
duced in  the  State  Legislature. 

After  calling  for  support  of  the  UMW- 
ATL-CIO  bills  introduced  by  the  Senate 
president  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
letters  said: 

"No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  self-ap- 
pointed group  which  Is  now  sending  letters 
to  all  local  unions,  not  only  In  West  Virginia, 
but  m  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  soliciting 
funds  to  pay  an  attorney  $10,000  they  are 
alleged  to  have  hired  to  prepare  a  compensa- 
tloa  bllL.As  working  members  of  District 
(the  number),  you  are  now  paying  an  at- 
torney to  handle  your  legal  affairs,  under 
the  compensation  law.  and  some  of  the  best 
legal  minds  in  West  Virginia  had  a  part  In 
preparing  the  UMWA  BUI.  as  stated  above. 
Therefore,  your  local  union  has  no  authority 
to  donate  money  from  the  treasury,  to  some 
unknown  group  which,  in  my  opinion.  Is  dual 
to  the  UMWA.  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
they  see  fit." 

The  UMW  Constitution  provides  for  the 
imposition  of  penalties  on  Its  members  for 
support  of  or  aid  to  "dual"  organization*. 
These  penalties  include  suspension  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  union. 

In  the  case  of  West  Virginia's  effort  to  ob- 
tain legislation  to  make  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis a  compensable  disease,  it  appar- 
ently mattered  not  that  the  effort  was 
launched  by  coal  miners  themselves.  Miners 
who  had  in  the  main  been  fnistrated  by  the 
UMW  hierarchy  which  now.  in  effect,  threat- 
ens them  with  loss  of  their  Jobs. 

The  UMW  leadership  also  sent  out  direc- 
tives limiting  the  number  of  miners  who 
could  attend  the  Feb.  11  hearing  In  Charles- 
ton to  two  from  each  local  union. 

BCany  unions,  particularly  In  the  southern 
p«rt  of  the  state,  choee  to  Ignore  the  direc- 
tives from  the  respective  District  presidents. 

Article  XX.  SecUon  3  of  the  UMW  Consti- 
tution states: 

"Any  member  guilty  of  slandering  or  circu- 
lating, or  causing  to  be  circulated,  false 
statements  about  any  member  or  any  mem- 
bers circulating  or  causing  to  be  circulated 
any  statement  wrongfuiry  condemning  any 
decision  rendered  by  any  officer  of  the  Orga- 
nization, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  for  a  period  of  six 
months  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  of- 
fice In  any  branch  of  the  Organization  for 
two  years  thereafter.  The  above  shall  be  con- 
strued as  applying  to  any  local  officer  or 
member  reading  such  circulars  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Xxwal  Union,  or  who  in  any  way 
gives  publicity  to  such.  This  also  includes 
the  circulating  of  any  statements  from  or 
giving  any  aid  to  any  organization  set  forth 
In  Section  2  of  Article  XIV." 

Section  2  of  Article  XIV  states : 

".  .  .  Any  member  accepting  membership 
In  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
the  Working  Class  Union,  the  One  Big  Union, 
or  any  other  dual  organization,  or  member- 
ship In  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
National  Association  of  tdanuf  actiirers,  or  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  or  the  Communist  Party. 
or  Faclst.  Nazi  or  Bund  organizations,  ahaU 
be  expelled  from  the  United  Idlne  Workers  of 
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America,  and  la  permanently  debarred  from 
holding  office  In  the  United  Mine  Worker* 
of  America,  and  no  members  of  any  such 
organization*  shall  be  permitted  to  ham 
membership  In  our  Union  unless  they  forfeit 
their  membership  In  the  dual  organization 
immediately  upon  securing  membership  In 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Any 
member  of  the  United  Mine  workers  of 
America  who  accepts  office  in  any  dual  organ- 
ization shall  be  permanently  expelled  from 
the  United  Mine  Worker^  of  America,  unless 
reinstated  by  the  International  Executive 
Board." 

Another  ol*u*e  In  the  UMW  Constitution 
ha*  the  practle*!  effect  of  continuing  the 
national  union's  hierarchy  in  office  Indefi- 
nitely. A  recent  change  requires  that  the 
national  president,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer be  nominated  by  60  or  more 
locals.  In  the  p«*t  nomination*  could  be  made 
by  five  local*. 

In  addition,  the  current  contract  between 
the  UMW  and  coal  mine  operator*  say*  rela- 
tive to  the  enforcement  of  coal  mine  In- 
spectors' reports,  that  "whenever  either 
party  to  the  contract  feel*  that  compliance 
with  the  recommendation*  of  the  federal 
mine  Inspectors  a*  provided  above  would 
cause  Irreparable  damage  or  great  Injustice, 
they  may  appeal  such  recommendation  to 
the  Joint  Industry  Safety  Committee  a* 
hereinafter  provided  " 

The  Joint  management-union  committee 
can  issue  a  ruling  which  sup>er8edee  the  m- 
*pec tors'  findings  and  recommendation  for 
correction  of  safety  violations. 

I  Prom  the  Morgan  town  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Feb.  18. 1969) 
SuATWM  AiSB  Is  OrrxxxD  BuxEAU  or  Mimes 
Post 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Haxxisbuxc.  Pa. — Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charm- 
bury,  Secretary  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Indus- 
tries in  Oov.  Raymond  P.  Shafers  cabinet, 
confirmed  Monday  that  he  had  been  offered 
the  poet  as  director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Charmbury.  who  assumed  the  Pennsyl- 
vania post  on  Jan.  30.  1963.  as  an  appointee 
of  former  Oov.  William  Scranton.  said  he  had 
made  no  decision  on  the  possible  acceptance 
of  the  federal  post  under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hlckel. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  considered,' 
Charmbury  said. 

He  declined  to  give  any  indication  of  when 
he  might  make  a  decision  on  the  federal 
Job  offer. 

Charmbury  would  succeed  John  F.  O'Leary. 
a  Democrat,  who  has  held  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  post  for  the  past  four  months. 

OLeary.  42.  was  an  economist  at  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  until  he  was  named 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  directorate  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Robert  Bloom,  Governor  Shafer's  secre- 
tary, said  the  54-year-old  mine  secretary 
talked  with  the  Oovernor  Friday  following 
a  visit  to  Washington. 

"The  decision  on  acceptance  of  the  federal 
post  is  up  to  Dr.  Charmbury."  Bloom  said, 
adding  that  as  of  late  Monday  afternoon  he 
(Charmbury)  had  not  indicated  he  would 
resign  from  the  state  post. 

Delbert  Klaus,  personnel  official  at  the  In- 
terior Department  In  Washington,  takes  a 
different  view  of  Charmburys  Job  status, 
however. 

"I  don't  think  It  was  a  definite  offer  of  a 
Job,"  Klaus  said.  'He  was  interviewed.  He  Is 
deserving   and    is    getting   consideration." 

Klaus  said  Dr.  Karl  McMurray  conducted 
the  departmental  interview  with  the  Penn- 
sylvanian. 

The  directorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  a  presidential  appointment  and.  generally, 
the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  Is  ac- 
cepted by  the  White  House. 
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Neither  Secretary  Hlckel  nor  McMurray 
were  available  for  comment  on  the  Charm- 
bury appointment. 

Reports  of  the  Impending  appointment  of 
Charmbury  to  succeed  O'Leary  sparked  com- 
ments from  two  West  Virginians  who  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  obtain 
better  health  and  safety  condition*  in  coal 
mines. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  a  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Democrat,  Monday  urged  coal  miners  and 
their  families  to  write  to  President  Nixon, 
asking  him  to  retain  O'Leary  as  director  of 
the  US.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Hechler  made  his  appeal  at  a  Washington 
news  conference  after  the  appearance  of  a 
published  report  that  O'Leary  would  be  re- 
placed by  Charmbury. 

"I  urge  every  coal  miner,  every  miner's 
widow  and  every  coal  miner's  youngster 
whose  father  was  killed  or  disabled  In  the 
mines  to  write  to  President  Nixon  and  urge 
that  O'Leary  sUy  on  the  Job,"  Hechler  said. 
The  Fourth  District  congressman,  who 
has  been  fighting  with  the  coal  industry  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  because  he  feel* 
they  are  lax  In  providing  safety  and  health 
standards  for  miners,  also  criticized  an  an- 
nouncement by  Labor  Secretary  George  P. 
Schultz. 

Shultz  announced  he  would  postpone  for 
90  days  the  limits  on  the  amount  of  coal 
dust  In  coal  mines  at  some  300-400  mines 
which  receive  federal  contracts. 

"These  limits  of  three  nUUgrams  of  coal 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  were  to  go  Into 
effect  at  midnight  last  night,  but  now  they 
have  been  postponed  for  90  days  because  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  some  coal  producers  have  objected." 
Hechler  said. 

The  labor  secretary  said  last  Thursday 
he  wanted  time  to  study  the  requirements 
before  putting  them  Into  effect. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  announced  on  Dec.  9.  1968.  that 
three  milligrams  of  resplrable  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  was  a  recommended  standard  of 
coal  dust  to  protect  the  coal  miner  against 
pneumoconiosis,  or  black  lung. 

Hechler  added  that  O'Leary  should  be 
retained  because  "his  dismissal  would  be  a 
victory  for  the  special  interests  who  oppose 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law." 

Hechler  said  he  was  hopeful  that  con- 
gressional hearings  on  health  and  safety 
legislation  would  begin  In  mid-March.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  not  submitted  its 
recommendations  on  coal  bills  yet. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  Charleston,  W.  Va..  heart 
specialist  and  chairman  of  the  Physicians, 
Committee  for  Miners'  Health  and  Safety, 
said  the  departure  of  O'Leary  would  cause 
the  miners  "to  lose  hope  that  the  mines  will 
be  made  safe." 

Dr.  Buff  described  the  replacement  of 
O'Leary  as  a  "death  knell"  for  the  cause  of 
"mine  safety  and  health." 

The  Charlestonlan  said  that  O'Leary  had 
accomplished  more  In  four  months  than  all 
of  his  predecessors. 

"For  the  first  time  In  history,  many  laws 
were  being  enforced  toid  inspectors  were  not 
informing  mine  owners  of  the  visit*  In  ad- 
vance." Dr.  Buff  said. 

Dr.  Buff  also  voiced  his  criticism  of  Labor 
Secretary  Schultz's  action  in  postponing  Sec- 
retary Wirtz's  order  concerning  the  level  of 
coal  dtist  In  mines. 

Referring  to  Shultz's  statement  that  he 
had  received  telegrams  from  what  Dr.  Buff 
termed  "the  vested  Interests"  who  com- 
plained that  the  new  rules  would  be  "too 
expensive."  Dr.  Buff  said:  "Is  it  really  too 
expensive  to  save  lives  or  is  this  Just  a  means 
of  making  more  money?" 

O'Leary  ordered  a  vigorous  enforcement  of 
federal  mine  safety  regulation*  and  advo- 
cated stricter  new  safety  rules. 

After  the  underground  exploelon  and  lire 
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that  took  the  lives  of  78  miners  at  Parmlng- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  last  Nov.  20,  O'Leary  stated  pub- 
licly that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  not  been 
doing  a  satisfactory  Job  of  promoting  safety 
In  mines. 

In  his  short  time  on  the  Job,  O'Leary 
startled  the  old-line  staff  at  the  U.S.  Biu-eau 
of  Mines — an  agency  that  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  called 
"timorous  and  almost  apologetic"  In  Its 
regulation  of  the  mining  industry — by  In- 
sisting that  the  Bureau  "represent  the  pub- 
lic interest  rather  than  the  industry  alone." 

O'Leary  has  been  reminding  top  aides  at 
the  Bureau's  Washington  headquarters  that, 
despite  the  Bureau's  new  safety  campaign, 
42  miners  have  died  In  accident*  In  the  63 
working  days  since  the  Farmlngton  disaster. 

O'Leary  has  come  under  presstire  since 
his  order  last  month  to  the  Bureau's  Inspec- 
tors to  make  unaruiounced  spot  checks  of  coal 
mine  compliance  with  federal  safety  rules. 
This  step  involved  an  element  of  surprise 
that  the  Bureau  rarely  tried  before  although 
It  Is  directed  to  do  so  by  existing  laws. 

The  O'Leary  directive  was  one  of  several 
Issued  after  the  West  Virginia  mine  ex- 
plosion. 

He  also  set  up  provisions  for  miners  to 
petition  his  office  directly  when  they  sus- 
pected that  federal  laws  and  regulations 
were  being  violated  at  their  places  of  work. 
The  Identity  of  the  complainants  was  kept 
secret  and  lnsi>ectors  were  sent  from  Wash- 
ington rather  than  the  field  office  which  nor- 
mally inspected  the  mines  In  question. 

Over  600  spot  checks  were  made  In  De- 
cember alone,  compared  with  137  in  all  of 
1967.  With  the  power  to  close  mines  only 
with  evidence  of  "Immlment  disaster"  or 
"unwarrantable  disregard"  or  previously  re- 
ported safety  violations,  the  Inspection  staff 
under  O'Leary's  directives  since  November 
has  ordered  workers  temporarily  out  of  more 
than  200  coal  mines  considered  unsafe.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  previous  10  months,  only  129 
such  closure  orders  were  Issued : 

Charmbury.  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg 
State  College  received  his  master's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  doc- 
torate at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Between  1937  and  the  time  of  his  state 
appointment  in  1963.  Charmbury  taught  and 
conducted  research  at  Penn  State.  He  was 
head  of  the  Mineral  Preparations  Depart- 
ment. 

While  associated  with  the  university, 
Charmbury  served  as  a  consultant  to  sev- 
eral coal  companies  esui  municipalities.  He 
explained  that  he  also  served  metallic  and 
non-metallic  mining  companies. 

In  1958  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  Centre  County  Republican  Executive 
Committee  and  became  Its  chairman  two 
years  later. 

[From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Oomlnlon- 

News.  Feb.   19.   1969] 

MtNEKS   Back    O 'Least 

The  three-member  safety  committee  of 
Local  1058,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
last  night  appealed  to  President  Nixon  to 
retain  John  O'Leary  as  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  committee,  representing  miners  who 
work  at  Humphrey  No.  7  mine  at  Mt.  Morris. 
Pa.,  made  Its  views  known  In  a  telegram 
which  was  sent  to  the  President. 

Text  of  the  telegram  was  as  follows: 

"John  O'Leary  may  be  new  to  the  Job  as 
Bureau  of  Mines  director,  but  In  four  months 
he  has  discovered  what  his  many  predeces- 
sors should  have  known  and  did  nothing 
about — the  lack  of  safety  and  healthful 
working  conditions  In  the  mines  of  this  na- 
tion. He  had  identified  the  problem  and  dili- 
gently sought  the  answers  without  fear  or 
favor  and  this  Is  the  kind  of  guardian  life 
In  the  mines  demands. 

"Like  changing  horses  In  midstream,  to  de- 
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prlve  the  miners  of  America  an  equal  chance 
to  live  and  breathe  at  this  time  through  fail- 
ure to  retain  Mr.  O'Leary  will  be  to  confine 
them  to  another  three  decades  of  eternal  fear 
and  needless  death  and  misery  suffered 
through  Injury. 

"Politics  has  no  place  In  law  enforcement 
and  the  ability  to  get  the  Job  done  Is  what 
counts.  Mr.  O'Leary  has  that  ability. 

"Mr.  President,  you  have  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  the  American  miners'  faith 
m  Justice  and  equality  before  the  law  and 
God.  Failure  to  keep  Mr.  O'Leary  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  director  will  result  In  as  bleak 
and  black  a  picture  of  life  as  the  black  gold 
which  we  mine  day  in  and  day  out. 

"Please.  Mr.  President,  keep  the  faith  and 
remember  those  who  have  died  because  there 
wasn't  a  Mr.  O'Leary  around  to  protect 
them." 

[From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Feb.  19,  1969  ]. 

Mine  Workers'  Joitrnal  Levels  New 

Attack  at  Opponents 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington. — The  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  through  Its  official  publication, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal,  has  lev- 
elled a  new  attack  against  some  of  the  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  seeking  to  Improve  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  through  more  strin- 
gent measures  than  those  recommended  by 
the  UMW. 

While  dropping  the  label  "fink,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Feb.  1  Issue  of  the  Journal,  the 
mine  workers'  publication  released  Tuesday 
continued  to  stress  that  the  UMW  and  Its 
president,  W.  A,  (Tony)  Boyle,  are  the  key 
and  virtually  sole  tacticians  In  the  cause 
of  miners'  health  and  safety. 

After  reporting  that  309  American  coal 
miners  died  last  year  in  coal  mine  accidents, 
the  Journal  in  a  Page  One  message  to 
UMWA  members  states: 

"This  Is  a  sorry  record  and  no  one — least 
of  all  the  above  mentioned  safety  directors 
(the  safety  director  of  the  International 
Union,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
safety  director  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Op- 
erators Association)  who  are  experts  on  the 
field — tries  to  minimize  the  record. 

"So,  what  do  we  do  about  It? 

"Well  this  organization  most  urgently 
seeks  the  support  of  all  parties  now  con- 
cerned with  coal  mine  health  and  safety.  We 
find  some  of  the  'support'  a  little  hard  to 
take.  There  are  a  lot  of  'instant  experts' 
who,  finding  that  the  November  disaster  In 
Mannlngton,  W.  Va.,  was  'hot'  news  and 
could  get  them  time  on  television  and  head- 
lines In  newspapers,  Jumi>ed  at  the  opportu- 
nity to  sound  off. 

"This  Union,  as  we  have  said  so  many 
times  before  and  repeat  here,  has  been  at  the 
business  of  trying  to  get  more  safety  and 
better  health  In  American  coal  mines  since  its 
establishment  in  1890.  The  labor  organiza- 
tions that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  American  on  Jan.  25, 
1890,  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  also  were  primarily 
concerned  with  coal  mine  safety. 

More  than  with  the  question  of  wages,  the 
men  who  founded  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  the  leaders  of  our  Union 
ever  since  then  have  been  basically  con- 
cerned with  safety.  UMWA  President  W.  A. 
Boyle  carries  on  this  vital  work  In  the  great 
tradition  of  his  predecessors. 

"Those  who  publicly  attack  this  Union 
and  its  president,  for  whatever  reason,  on 
the  tiuestlon  of  coal  mine  health  cmd  safety 
are  being  dishonest.  We  charge  that  their 
real  motive,  In  many  cases.  Is  to  prevent  any 
constructive  action  at  either  the  federal  or 
state  levels. 

"We  took  the  occasion  to  check  back 
through  some  of  our  microfilm  of  old  Jour- 
nals the  other  day.  The  record  of  death  and 
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Injury  In  American  coal  mines  In  the  past 
was  shocking.  But  It  was  not  as  shocking^  last 
year  as  It  used  to  be. 

"We  have  made  some  progress  because  of 
the  never-ending  battle  by  this  Union,  and 
to  a  great  extent  this  Union  alone,  in  the 
fight  to  save  lives.  This  is  not  for  one  minute 
to  argue  that  more  cannot  and  should  not  be 
done. 

"As  previously  reported,  this  Union  has 
once  again.  Initiated  legislation  at  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  to  try  to  solve  the 
problems  and  to  bring  greater  health  and 
safety  to  coal  miners.  Many  details  were 
contained  in  the  Feb.  1  issue  of  this  publica- 
tlon.  More  are  in  this  Issue. 

"The  nlt-plckers  are  now  at  work,  of  course. 
You  will  hear  and  read  that  our  proposals, 
based  on  nearly  80  years  of  experience  as 
THE  representative  organization  of  American 
coal  miners  are  'Inadequate,'  or  is  'too  ex- 
treme,' or  'won't  work,'  or  can't  be  enacted 
Into  law,  or  are  not  based  on  true  facts. 

"Such  charges  are,  of  course,  outright  lies. 
The  legislation  being  supported  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress and  at  the  state  level  is.  In  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  the  leaders  of  this  Union 
the  best  legislation  that  can  be  proposed.  It 
is  practical,  realistic,  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion designed  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
sought  by  the  men  who  work  in  the  coal 
mines  of  America,  the  men  whose  lives  are 
at  stake. 

"At  this  writing  we  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  will  be  In  our  battle  for  new  safety 
and  health  legislation.  We  do  know  that  all 
coal  miners  are  going  to  have  to  help.  And 
that  Includes  every  man  who  works  In  a  coal 
mine  In  the  United  States  and  every  leader 
of  every  Local  Union  and  every  District  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

"The  opposition  will  try  to  divide  you,  as 
usual.  The  opftosltlon,  aided  by  some  seg- 
ments of  press  and  television  who  are  not 
Interested  in  saving  lives  but  are  Interested  In 
stirring  up  a  name-calling  fight  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public,  this  opposition  will 
engage  in  dirty  strategy  and  tactics  as  It  al- 
ways has. 

"But  this  Union  does  not  Intend  and  will 
not  be  diverted  from  Its  objective  because 
of  such  tactics. 

"Our  advice  to  the  meml)ers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Is  to  'keep  your 
cool' — as  the  saying  goes.  Support  President 
Boyle  and  this  Union  in  this  fight  as  you 
always  have  done.  It's  your  lives  and  your 
lungs  that  are  at  stake. 

"With  your  support,  this  Union  will  win 
the  fight  to  make  the  nation's  coal  mines 
safer  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis,  or  'black  lung.'  " 

The  Journal  message  was  written  by  Justin 
McCarthy,  editor  of  the  twlce-a-month  pub- 
lication. 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Feb.  20,  1969] 

Black  Litng  Bills  LANctrisH  in  Legislature 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Charleston. — Nine  days  have  passed 
since  the  public  hearing  was  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Judiciary  Committees  on  the 
so-called  "black  lung"  bills.  The  Wept  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  will  conclude  Its  1969  ses- 
sion on  March  8,  17  days  from  today. 

What  Is  the  status  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals? What  kind  of  blU,  If  any,  will  be  en- 
acted Into  law? 

Will  the  placards  In  evidence  at  the  State 
Capitol  on  Feb.  11,  date  of  the  six-hour 
hearing,  which  read:  "No  law,  no  coal",  be 
Implemented  to  the  full  meaning  of  their 
words? 

Sen.  WlUlam  T.  Brotherton  Jr.,  D-Charle*- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee said  his  committee  plans  to  take  no 
action  on  the  amendments  to  the  Workmen's 
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Compenaatlon  Act  until  the  Senate  gete  the 
bill  from  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Brotherton  along  with  Sen.  Robert  K.  Holl- 
d*T  D-Oak  Hill.  1*  a  sponsor  of  Senate  Bill 
316.'  which  was  drafted  by  the  West  Virginia 
Black  Lung  Aasoclatloo. 

House  Speaker  iTor  F.  Boiarsky.  D-Charlea- 
ton  said  he  thought  that  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  might  report  out  a  black  lung 
bill  tomorrow.  Whether  this  happens  or  not, 
Boiarsky  said,  dependent  on  Del.  J.  E.  Ned 
Watson.  D-Falrmont.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee ... 

Watson  had  hopes  that  hU  committee 
might  report  the  blU  out.  But.  he  waan  t 
really  sure  It  would  and  he  dldnt  know 
what  kind  of  a  measure  It  would  be. 

The  Fairmont  Democmt  was  posiUve  about 
only  one  thing:  the  bill  which  comes  out 
of  his  committee  wont  be  any  of  thoae  which 
were  referred  to  it 

Del  T.  E.  Myles,  D-Fay«*tevllle.  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  subcommittee  which 
has  been  given  responsibility  by  Watson  for 
the  shape  that  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  amendments  take. 

The  Myles  subcommittee  will  prepare  a 
committee  jubsUtute  bill,  Watson  said,  not- 
ing -that  gone  of  the  bills  do  what  the  com- 
mittee desires "  .. 

The  Bubatltute  measure  had  not  been  wrtt- 
t«i  a*  of  Wedne«lay.  Wat«on  told  The  Do- 
minion-News. 

The  Hoxise  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  opposition 
to  the  basic  black  lung  proposal  The  princi- 
ple behind  pending  leglslaUon  Is  the  recog- 
nition of  pneumoconiosis,  or  black  lung,  aa 
a  compensable  disease  under  state  laws 

Watson  said  he  didn't  foresee  any  dllBculty 
in  getting  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  vote  after  It  Is  reported  out  by  his  com- 
mittee. Since  Friday.  Feb.  14,  all  bills  must 
be  approved  by  the  House  Rules  Committee 
before  they  are  placed  on  the  special  calen- 
dxtf  for  action  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  has  been  operating  under  th« 
special  calendar  rules  since  Monday.  Feb.  10. 
Advocates  of  the  more  liberal  black  lung 
proposals,  which  encompass  Increased  com- 
pensation for  all  Injured  workers  and  a  pre- 
sumption clause  pertaining  to  pneumoco- 
niosis, have  expressed  concern  over  the  legis- 
lative timetable. 

Dr.  I  E.  Buff.  Charleston  heart  specialist 
and  chairman  of  the  Physicians'  Committee 
for  Miners'  Health  and  Safety,  speculated 
that  the  timetable  may  doom  the  measure. 
Dr  Buff,  recalling  difficulties  surrounding 
the  actual  introduction  of  the  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Black  Lung  Association,  said  the  hear- 
ing on  the  measure  was  first  set  for  Feb.  5. 
It  was  then  postponed  until  Feb.  II.  a  day 
after  the  Senate's  special  calendar  rule  be- 
came operative. 

The  hearing  on  the  monetary  phase  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  amend- 
ment was  then  continued  until  Monday. 
Feb  17.  a  date  after  the  House  special  cal- 
endar rule  went  Into  effect. 

The  Charlestonlan,  who  la  a  member  of 
the  state  Air  Pollution  Control  Commission, 
expressed  dual  fears  concerning  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  He  suggested  the  possiblUty 
that  House  action  would  be  delayed  until 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  thus  precluding 
any  vote  on  the  measure  In  the  Senate. 

He  said  that  It  was  also  conceivable  that 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  might  delay 
the  bill,  assuming  It  did  get  to  the  Senate 
before  the  final  day  of  the  1969  session. 

Dr.  Buff  said  opponents  of  the  black  lung 
measure  are  trying  to  confuse  the  public 
and  the  legislators  about  the  Intent  of  the 
presumption  clause. 

"They  would  have  you  believe."  Dr.  Buff 
said,  "that  we  want  the  law  to  say  that 
just  because  a  man  worked  In  the  coal  mines 
for  a  specified  number  of  years  he  con- 
tracted pneumoconiosis  and  therefore  Is  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  life 
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"This  Is  simply  not  so,"  Dr.  Buff  de- 
clared. 

"The  presumption  clause  means  that  li  a 
miner  shows  the  tangible  signs  of  pneu- 
moconiosis after  working  in  the  mines  for 
a  prescribed  period  of  time  he  Is  pres\uned 
to  have  contracted  the  aliment  as  the  result 
of  his  employment. 

•Even  that  Isn't  final,  because  the  em- 
ployer U  provided  the  opportunity  to  prove. 
If  he  can.  that  the  disease  was  not  related 
to  the  worker's  occupational  activity.  In 
short.  It  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  from 
the  worker  to  the  employer."  Dr.  Buff  said. 
David  D  Johnson,  a  Charleston  lawyer 
representing  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee this  week  that  "If  a  substantial  part  of 
the  proposed  increases  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation are  enacted,  the  end  result  will  be 
a  lot  of  now  active  coal  miners  being  un- 
employed." 

At  the  Feb.  11  hearing  Johnson  publicly 
praised  the  approaches  taken  by  Oeorge  Bur- 
nette,  an  attorney  for  United  Mine  Workers 
Dlstrlcu  8.  17.  39  and  31.  who  voiced  oppo- 
sition to  the  Black  Lung  Association's  more 
liberalized  proposal. 

"I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  pro- 
ponents of  these  measures  believe  that  the 
coal  Industry  could  withstand  a  substantial 
part  of  this  Increase."  Johnson  told  the  sen- 
ators this  week.  "It  appears  that  the  pro- 
ponents have  given  Uttle  thought  to.  or  paid 
less  attention  to,  how  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
posals would  affect  the  coal  industry. 

"Contrary  to  the  apparent  assumption  be- 
ing made  by  these  proponenu,"  the  profit 
margin  In  the  coal  industry  today  U  very 
narrow.  Many  operators  employing  a  large 
number  of  miners  are  In  serious  economic 
trouble.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of 
other  operators  are  skating  on  thin  lee 
financially."  said  Johnson. 

He  focused  attenUon  on  recently  published 
reports  which  he  said  showed  a  drastic  de- 
cline in  the  net  Income  and  earnings  per 
share  in  some  of  the  more  prominent  coal 
companies  In  West  Virginia. 

Johnson  referred  to  a  group  of  10  coal 
companies  operating  38  mines  In  the  state 
who  disclosed  their  margin  of  realization  on 
their  1968  production.  In  excess  of  18  million 
tons.  (West  Virginia's  annual  production  is 
about  700  million  tons.) 

The  report,  Johnson  said,  showed  that  of 
these  10  companies,  three  actually  lost 
money  m  1968  and  of  the  remaining  seven 
companies,  three  had  a  margin  of  realization 
(the  difference  between  cost  of  production 
and  the  selling  price  of  coal)  of  10  cents  a 
ton  or  less 

"Under  West  Virginia's  present  compen- 
sation law.  minimum  weekly  benefits  are  al- 
ready higher  than  35  states  and  the  present 
maximum  benefits  are  equal  to  or  higher 
than  18  states."  the  Coal  Association  spokes- 
man told  the  Senators. 

"Furthermore."  said  Johnson.  "A  com- 
parison of  the  minimum  and  maximum 
benefits  in  West  Virginia  and  other  states 
doesn't  tell  the  whole  story.  Unlike  many 
other  states.  West  Virginia  has  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  benefits  which  can  be  paid 
out  to  a  totally  dUabled  workman  or  to 
widows  In  the  event  of  fatalities." 

Earlier  this  month.  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall, 
senior  vice  present  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, told  officials  of  the  Joy  Manu- 
facturing Co.  at  Franklin.  Pa.,  that  mecha- 
nlzaUon  of  the  coal  industry  during  the  past 
two  decades  Increased  the  average  daily  out- 
put of  a  miner  from  six  tons  a  day  to  18.17 
tons  per  day.  It  also  helped  to  lower  cost,  he 
said.  The  average  f  o.b.  mine  price  of  coal 
per  ton  In  1967  was  »4.62— 37  cenU  a  ton 
cheaper  than  It  was  In  1948. 

Because  the  prospects  of  Increased  coal 
production  are  so  good,  many  coal  companies 
are  now  subsidiaries  of  major  oil  companies, 
he  said.  In  fact.  HaU  said,  "there  U  hardly 
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a  major  oil   company   that  Is  not   looking 
seriously  at  some  coal  company." 

(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Feb.  30.  1969] 
Enormous  Step  Backwakd  in  Munc  SA»rrr — 
Exi'EaTS  Discuss  Need  roa  Acnoir 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
The   current    issue   of    the   United    Mine 
Workers  Joxirnal.  contains  statements  con- 
cerning health  and  safety. 

Following  an  annual  custom  instituted  in 
1955.  the  Journal  Includes  statements  by  the 
XXitWA  safety  director,  the  director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  safety  di- 
rector of  the  Bltvmilnous  Coal  Operators 
Association. 

By  Lewis  E.  Evans,  UMWA  Safety  Director. 
In  1968  coal  mine  safety  took  an  enormous 
step  backward,  both  In  reality  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

The  tragic  reality  was  that  there  were  309 
fatalities  during  the  year,  a  horrible  contrast 
with  1967.  when  200  were  killed. 

The  impact  on  the  public  was  made  by  a 
Nov.  30  coal  mine  explosion  and  fire  at  the 
Consol  No.  9  mine  near  Farmlngton.  W.  Va., 
where  78  men  were  killed.  The  bodies  were 
sealed  In  the  mines  after  a  dramatic,  but 
futile  rescue  effort.  No  one  yet  knows  what 
caused  this  horrible  disaster  but  In  my  mind 
It  would  seem  almost  a  sure  thing  that  It 
was  caused  by  haste  and  the  pressure  for 
production. 

This  one  tragedy  focused  the  eyes  of  net- 
work TV  cameras  on  the  nation's  coal  mines 
and  brought  out  the  sharpest  and  most  criti- 
cal reporting  In  history  on  the  coal  Industry 
in  the  nation's  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Not  only  were  the  news  media  attracted  to 
telling  the  story  of  the  tragedy  itself,  but 
Inevitably  to  probe  into  the  general  subject 
of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  In  our  nation. 
It  Is  sad  but  true  that  every  advance  made 
In  coal  mine  safety  legislation  has  come  after 
a  horrible  disaster.  This  time  we  must  again 
press  for  Improvements  In  legislation  that 
would  protect  the  coal  miner  not  only  from 
explosion  and  fire  but  from  the  every-day 
hazards  which  their  deadly  but  unpubllclzed 
toll. 

Roof  falls  kill  more  coal  miners  by  far 
than  any  other  type  of  accident.  The  UMWA 
win  Insist  that  present  roof-control  proce- 
dures be  Immediately  Improved  by  manage- 
ment under  existing  laws,  and  will  also  in- 
sist that  the  federal  law  be  made  mandatory 
Instead  of  permissive  Insofar  as  proper  roof- 
control  procedures  are  concerned. 

The  fact  that  99  men  died  under  roof  falls 
m  coal  mines  Is  as  much  of  a  disgrace  to  the 
industry  as  the  fact  that  78  men  died  In 
an  explosion  Nov.  20.  If  coal  mine  operators 
are  Ingenious  enough  to  bring  productivity  to 
the  fantastic  heights  of  today  they  should 
be  ingenious  and  humane  enough  to  put 
money  and  effort  Into  solving  the  problem 
of  how  to  stop  the  slaughter  and  maiming 
of  men  under  roof  falls  In  the  mines  they 
own  and  operate. . . . 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  deaths  In 
coal  mines  are  completely  unnecessary.  I 
believe  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  309 
men  who  died  last  year  should  be  alive  to- 
day. 

It  is  primarily  the  duty  of  management  of 
the  coal  Industry  to  operate  Its  mines  safely. 
It  Is  also  the  duty  of  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernment enforcement  agencies  to  enforce 
laws  now  on  the  books.  It  Is  up  to  our  Safety 
Committees  to  protect  the  men  In  the  mines 
who  fleet  them  to  their  positions. 

UMWA  President  W.  A.  Boyle  has  ordered 
every  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Internation- 
al Union  to  fight  for  improved  safety  and 
health  legislation.  This  we  are  doing  and  will 
continue  to  do  as  long  as  our  union  exists. 
The  1968-death  record  in  the  coal  mines  . . . 
probably  was  merely  the  same  old.  sad  story 
of  Inadequate  laws,  timid  or  operator-domi- 
nated enforcement  of  those  laws,  and  the 
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continuation  of  the  made  production  race 
where  human  lives  are  sacrificed  to  make 
money. 

By  John  O 'Least.  Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines:  For  everyone  who  has  an  Interest  in 
the  future  of  coal,  and  especially  for  those 
of  us  who  shar&  responsibility  for  the  lives 
and  health  of  coal  miners,  1968  was  a  bitter 
year. 

Even  before  the  tragic  events  of  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  shocked  the  entire  naUon  late 
m  November,  the  Industry's  health  and  safe- 
ty record  had  become  a  matter  of  concern. 
The  fatality-frequency  rate  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1968  already  had  exceeded  sub- 
stantially the  rate  recorded  for  all  of  1967,  a 
year  that  Ironically  had  seen  the  lowest  fatal- 
ity rate  ever  achieved  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican coal  mining.  Not  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  the  fatality  rate  soared  as  high  as 
It  did  last  year. 

The  Farmlngton  disaster,  with  the  fate  of 
lU  78  victims  In  doubt  for  nine  agonizing 
days,  generated  light  and  heat  that  spread 
to  every  segment  of  the  Industry  and  to  the 
governmental  Institutions,  state  and  federal, 
that  have  authority  and  responsibility  for 
coal  mine  health  and  safety.  Through  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  the  dally  press,  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  were  focused  on  us  all. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  a  basic  truth  be- 
came quickly  apparent.  We  recognized  that, 
regardless  of  our  good  intentions  and  our 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  health  and  safety 
we  had  not  fully  utilized  the  limited  au- 
thority given  us  under  the  law.  Whatever 
the  reasons,  we  had  failed  to  discharge  all 
of  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  us.  In  the 
months  that  have  passed  since  Farmlngton. 
we  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  rec- 
tify that  failure. 

In  following  our  present  course,  we  rea- 
lized that  the  law  we  now  have  cannot 
guarantee  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  every  coal  miner.  No  law,  by  Itself 
can  provide  such  a  guarantee;  though  a  law 
more  realistic  than  the  exUtlng  one  most 
certainly  Is  needed,  and  we  can  look  for  Its 
passage  during   1969.  .  . 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  neither  law 
nor  research  can  be  expected  to  free  coal 
mine  management  and  coal  mine  workers 
from  their  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  In- 
dustry's safety  record.  By  accepting  that  re- 
sponsibility by  dedicating  themselves  to  their 
own  best  Interests,  they  can  help  assure  that 
the  deplorable  record  of  1968  is  not  repeated 
In  1969  or  In  any  of  the  years  to  come. 

By  RoBEHT  L.  Vin«s,  Safety  Dlrectoir.  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators  Association:  In  keep- 
ing with  Ite  79-year  history  of  leadership  in 
the  movement  to  Improve  safety  In  the  coal 
mines.  It  is  fitting  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  start  the  new  year  with  a  review 
In  the  Journal  of  coal  mine  safety  and  with 
a  forecast  for  the  future. 

A  review  of  the  record  of  fatal  and  nonfatal 
mine  accidents  since  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
started  keeping  those  records  In  1930  shows 
a  reduction  of  86  per  cent  In  total  nimiber 
of  coal  mine  accidents.  This  reduction  in 
accidents  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  joint  effort  of  the  miners,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  International  Union, 
the  coal  operators  guided  by  their  industry 
leaders,  and  the  federal  and  state  mine  safety 
agencies. 

The  tragic  Mannlngton  disaster  in  Novem- 
ber. 1968.  has  caused  some  individuals  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  Improvement  In  coal  mine 
safety  that  has  been  made  In  the  past  and 
has  caused  them  to  forget  those  who  have 
been  responsible  for  making  this  marked 
Improvement.  It  has  provided  an  opportunity 
for  these  Individuals  to  use  this  tragic  loss  of 
life  to  advance  their  own  personal  ambitions 
by  criticizing  those  who  lose  the  most  when 
such  a  disaster  occurs — the  mine  workers 
and  the  mine  operators. 

The  greatest  asset  of  any  coal  mine  Is  not 
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its  huge  reserve  of  the  raw  material  which 
Is  so  essential  to  the  strength  and  progress 
of  our  nation,  nor  is  It  the  equipment  and 
Investment  needed  to  mine  the  coal.  Our 
greatest  asset  Is  the  men  who  do  the  work 
of  mining  the  coal.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  new  man  entering  the  mine  today 
can  expect  to  be  paid  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  his  services. 

We,  intend  to  protect  these  men,  our  great- 
est assets,  through  continued  and  ever-In- 
creasing efforts  to  improve  safety  In  coal 
mines.  Many  of  the  member  companies  of 
Bituminous  Coal  Operatore'  Association, 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  the  mine 
workers,  supervisors  and  managers,  have 
achieved  better  accident  frequency  records 
than  the  average  for  all  Industries.  It  Is  our 
aim  that  by  giving  our  support  to  construc- 
tive and  meaningful  legislation  designed  to 
Improve  mine  safety  that  the  safety  record 
for  our  entire  Industry  will  reach  this  level. 

As  employers,  we  are  equally  concerned 
with  the  health  of  our  employes  and  their 
families.  In  the  few  short  years  since  the 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  was  created 
by  the  Union  contract,  to  be  financed  by 
payment  made  by  the  mine  operators,  the 
life  expectancy  of  coal  miners  has  risen,  from 
a  level  considerably  below  the  national  aver- 
age, to  a  point  where  the  coal  miner  can 
now  expect  to  live  years  longer  than  the 
average  American  male. 

We  cannot  rest  on  these  laurels.  Recent 
government  studies  have  shown  that  about 
10  coal  miners  in  100  have  coal  workers' 
pneumoconloels,  which  Is  aji  X-ray  showing 
of  dust  In  the  limgs,  and  that  this  condi- 
tion can  sometimes  lead  to  disability.  The 
coal  Industry  can  and  will  solve  this  jjrob- 
lem  by  finding  the  means  of  providing  the 
coal  miner  with  a  working  environment 
which  will  control  pneumoconiosis. 

Through  constructive  legislation  for  the 
improvement  of  mine  safety  and  health  and 
through  the  continued  efforts  of  the  mine 
workers  end  operators,  we  can  look  forward 
to  1969  and  future  years  to  continue  the 
Impressive  trend  toward  fewer  Injuries,  bet- 
ter health,  and  still  further  Increase  in  life 
expectancy  of  the  men  who  mine  the  na- 
tion's coal. 

{From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 

News.  Feb.  22,  1969) 

John  0*Leaht  Gets  Randolph  Endorsement 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington.— U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Di- 
rector John  J.  O'Leary  received  a  strong  en- 
dorsement Friday  from  U.S.  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph,  D.  W.Va. 

The  endorsement  was  contained  in  a  mes- 
sage the  West  Virginian  sent  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel. 

The  senator  requested  Hlckel  to  make 
O'Leary  available  as  an  official  witness  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  when  it  be- 
gins hearings  on  coal  mine  safety  and  health 
bills.  Those  hearings  are  scheduled  to  start 
next  Thursday. 

Randolph,  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Introduced  a  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  bill  based  on  proposals 
prepared  under  O'Leary's  direction  and  sent 
to  Congress  by  former  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

West  Virginia's  senior  senator  sent  the 
following  message  to  Hlckel: 

"The  Incumbent  director  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  John  J.  O'Leary,  Is  competent, 
capablei  and  diligent  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  that  office.  Under  his  di- 
rection, legislative  proposals  for  recodifica- 
tion and  modernization  of  coal  mine  safety 
and  health  laws  have  been  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

"I  have  confidence  In  Mr.  O'Leary  and  his 
proposals.  Hence,  I  introduced  Senate  BlU 
355,  and  request  that  you  make  Mr.  O'Leary 
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available  as  an  official  vrttness  when  hearings 
on  the  substantive  language  of  Senate  BlU 
355  and  other  measures  are  held. 

"This  would  be  subsequent  to  the  open- 
ing hearing  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  on  Feb.  27.  when  these  measures 
wUl  be  brought  formally  to  the  attention 
of  the  subcommittee.  Your  cooperation  and 
understanding  wiU  be  appreciated,"  Ran- 
dolph concluded. 

On  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill.  Rep. 
Ken  Hechler,  a  Huntington  Democrat,  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about  the  current  wave 
of  miners'  strikes  in  West  Virginia. 

"I  can  understand  very  well  why  the  West 
Virginia  coal  miners  are  striking  to  drama- 
tize their  grievances,  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  desperate  need  for  state  legislation  on 
black  lung  and  safety."  Hechler  said. 

"But  I  don't  feel  that  endless,  bitter  and 
disorganized  strikes  and  walk-outs  wUl  either 
solve  the  problem  or  necessarily  result  In 
good  legislation.  Rather,  It  would  be  better 
for  the  miners  to  select  spokesmen  for  a 
meeting  which  has  been  scheduled  for  next 
Wednesday  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Charleston  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

"I  am  Informed  that  at  next  Wednesday's 
meeting  there  wUl  be  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  coal  miners  and  their  represent- 
atives to  voice  a  direct  and  clear-cut  course 
of  action  for  the  legislature.  In  this  way.  a 
series  of  minimum  legislative  standards  can 
be  presented  to  those  in  a  position  to  act 
in  order  to  produce  effective  legislation."  the 
Fourth  District  congressman  said. 

Representative  Hechler  indicated  that  he 
had  written  to  a  number  of  coal  nUners  In- 
terested in  state  legislation,  urging  them  to 
attend  next  Wednesday's  meeting  and  to  in- 
sist on  certain  minimum  standards  neces- 
sary to  be  Included  in  any  action  by  the 
State  Legislature. 

March  4  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  the 
start  of  hearings  on  mine  safety  and  health 
legislation  before  a  House  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  The  hearings  wlU  continue  untU 
March  26. 

Among  the  measiu-es  to  be  considered  are 
bUls  Introduced  by  Rep.  John  Dent.  D-Pa., 
chairman  of  the  general  labor  subcommit- 
tee: Rep.  Carl  Perkins,  D-Ky.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee; 
Rep.  James  O'Hara,  D-Mlch..  and  Represent- 
ative Hechler. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Sen.  Harrison  A 
Williams  Jr.,  D-N.J..  wUl  begin  Ita  hearings 
next  Thursday.  At  that  time  the  committee 
win  hear  from  members  of  the  Senate  rela- 
tive to  the  pending  legislation.  In  addition 
one  representative  from  the  coal  Industry 
and  one  representaUve  of  the  coal  miners 
wUl  be  heard. 

Senator  Williams  Is  the  sponsor  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Hechler. 

Senator  Randolph  has  Introduced  two 
bills.  One  is  the  Bureau  of  Mines  proposal 
sent  up  to  Capitol  HUl  while  Secretary  Udall 
was  In  charge  of  the  Interior  Department. 
The  other  is  one  drafted  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

The  West  Virginia  senator  said  he  expects 
that  the  UMW  bill  on  mine  safety  as  well 
as  measures  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration will  be  submitted  before  the  com- 
mittee starts  Its  hearings. 

Senator  Randolph  acknowledged  that  new 
laws  are  needed  to  Improve  the  safety  and 
health  conditions  under  which  the  nation's 
coal  miners  work.  He  stressed  that  he  was 
keeping  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  until 
all  the  legislative  proposals  had  been  studied 
by  the  committee. 

"If  we  legislate  provisions  technically  un- 
obtainable or  if  obtainable  only  by  closing 
the  mines  and  wiping  cut  the  jobs  of  miners, 
we  have  failed  In  our  mission."  the  West 
Virginian  said. 
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FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE — VIEWS 
OP  A  YOUNO  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

ow  wiacoMBUt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test In  Wisconsin  is  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Leslie  Fuszard,  of  Little  Chute, 
Wis. 

The  contest  is  sijonsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladles  aux- 
iliary. The  theme  of  this  year's  national 
competition  Is  "Freedom's  Challenge." 

I  commend  Mr.  Fuszard  on  his  winning 
speech.  This  young  American  expresses  a 
deep  pride  in  this  country's  Ideals  while 
showing  a  mature  awareness  of  current 
threats  to  freedom's  continued  existence 
In  American  society.  Moreover,  he  read- 
ily auxepts  the  responsibilities  which  the 
preservation  of  that  freedom  demands. 

The  speech  follows: 

FBBDOIf'S  CHALLXNOS 

(By  Leslie  Fuszard) 

The  most  dangerous  gift  we  hsve  ever  re- 
ceived Is  freedom.  I  do  not  deny  that  It  is 
the  moat  precious  and  should  be  Jealously 
guarded.  This  gift,  however,  will  soon  destroy 
us  unless  we  learn  bow  to  use  It  wisely. 
Take  a  look  at  this  country  today  for  an 
example.  Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a 
sharp  decline  In  morals:  cheating  where  once 
there  was  honesty,  crime  where  once  there 
was  respect  for  the  law.  Everywhere  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  laxness,  an  Indiffer- 
ence, a  softness  that  terrlflea  people  when 
they  think  about  It. 

Perhaps  we  have  a  blind  and  misguided 
concept  cf  liberty.  Maybe  we  are  using  our 
freedom  of  choice,  gained  for  mm  by  the 
bloodshed  of  our  forefathers,  to  choose  the 
wrong  things.  This  Is  where  the  confusion 
lies — in  the  choices  a  man  makes  as  to  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  In  the  awareness  that 
a  wrong  choice  or  none  at  all  can  turn  his 
life  into  emptiness  and  futility. 

"Give  us  more  freedom!"  has  been  man's 
Incessant  cry.  This  plea  was  valid  when  It 
was  directed  against  tyranny  or  oppression, 
but  we  have  pushed  far  beyond  freedom  from 
this.  The  freedom  we  now  desire  has  come 
to  mean  freedom  from  all  unpleasantness: 
from  hardship,  from  discipline,  and  from  the 
pains  of  self-sacrtflce.  Man  wishes  for  fewer 
and  more  elastic  rules,  but  this  will  weaken 
our  courts  and  shake  our  government's 
foundations.  Man  longs  for  more  leisure  and 
less  work,  but  this  will  weaken  him  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

As  a  nation  then,  we  have  clamored  for 
complete  freedom.  Now  we  Just  about  have 
it  and  also  (ace  a  bleak  and  horrifying  truth: 
we  have  Qung  off  one  restraint  after  another, 
but  In  the  process  we  have  not  learned  how 
to  control  ourselves. 

There  Is  a  fear  that  If  we  do  not  learn  to 
preserve  our  best  values,  some  form  of 
tyranny  will  surely  take  them  from  us.  We 
should  not  be  thinking  so  much  about  the 
freedom  from  tyranny  our  ancestors  won  as 
the  chaos  that  freedom  can  bring  to  those 
who  do  not  use  It  wisely.  We  must  consider 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "A  man's  wont 
difficulty  begins  when  he  Is  able  to  do  what- 
ever he  likes,"  and  we  must  be  able  to  control 
ourselves. 

The  time  has  come  In  our  lives  when  we 
need  to  look  straight  into  some  of  the  ugly 
areas  of  our  society — the  crime,  the  weaken- 
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tng  of  family  ties,  the  racial  hatred,  the 
death  rate  on  our  highways — and  ask  o»ir- 
selves  to  what  extent  these  things  stem  from 
a  distorted  concept  of  freedom  which  leaves 
■HU  free  to  be  lazy,  to  be  selfish,  and  to  be 
weak. 

Our  generation  is  looking  for  ideas  In 
which  we  can  believe  and  for  which  we  can 
flght.  We  want  peace,  but  not  at  the  price 
of  freedom.  We  would  rether  be  challenged 
by  hard  work  and  Sfclf-sacriflce  than  shel- 
tered by  society.  Ours  Is  a  generation  on  the 
move,  ready  to  be  disciplined,  ready  to  dare. 
We  are  an  inspiration  to  our  country  and 
to  the  world!  This  enthusiasm  and  patrio- 
tism can  be  seen  in  the  words  of  a  young 
dying  serviceman  in  bis  last  letter  to  bis 
parents: 

"Believe  me,  I  didn't  want  to  die,  but  I 
know  that  It  wAs  part  of  my  Job.  I  want 
my  country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions 
of  yean  to  come.  I  want  It  to  stand  as  a 
Ught  to  all  people  oppressed  and  guide  them 
to  the  same  freedom  we  know.  If  we  can 
stand  and  flght  for  freedom,  then  I  think 
we  have  done  the  Job  Ood  has  set  down  for 
us." 

Therefore,  if  we  can  learn  to  choose  the 
right  things,  not  always  the  easy  things:  to 
keep  from  abusing  our  freedoms,  not  cring- 
ing from  hardships  or  discipline,  then  oxir 
freedom  has  been  used  wisely  and  construc- 
tively— has  met  Its  challenge,  and  has 
triumphed. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


February  2^j  1969 

the  51st  anniversary  observance  of  Es- 
tonian independence  day  let  us  all  pray 
for  the  deliverance  of  these  peoples  from 
Commimlst  totalitarian  tyranny. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coNNxcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
we  observe  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
we  are  reminded  that  Estonians  form 
one  of  the  smallest  nationality  groups 
in  Europe,  numbering  Just  over  1  million 
in  their  homeland  in  northeastern  Eu- 
rope. Their  modern  history  is  full  of  mls- 
fortime  and  misery.  These  sturdy  and 
stouthearted  peasants  endured  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  Russian  czars  for  more 
than  200  years  before  they  attained  their 
freedom  and  independence  early  in  1918. 

The  Estonians  took  advantage  of  the 
Russian  revolution  of  1917.  broke  away 
from  the  Russian  state  and  proclaimed 
their  national  political  independence  on 
February  24,  1918.  Prom  that  day  on  for 
about  two  decades  they  lived  happily 
under  the  democratic  Institutions  of 
their  rebuilt  country  and  were  quite  con- 
tent with  their  lot.  That  seemed  to  be 
their  national  desire,  but  their  more 
powerful  neighbor  In  the  east  seemed 
determined  to  eliminate  democratic  Es- 
tonia. The  Communists  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  their  chance  to  do  this  early 
in  the  last  war.  In  mid- 1940  Estonia  was 
overrun  and  then  occupied  by  the  Red 
army,  and  became  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then,  for  nearly  three  dec- 
ades, unhappy  Estonians  have  been  liv- 
ing under  tyranny  in  their  once-free 
homeland.  They  still  suffer  under  the 
ruthless  agents  of  the  Kremlin,  and  their 
lot  is  in  many  respects  worse  than  it  was 
under  the  callous  agents  of  the  czars. 
They  have  not.  however,  given  up  their 
national  ideals,  their  desire  to  attain 
freedom  and  independence.  Today  on 


NIXON  URGED  TO  PURSUE  STRONG 
LIBERAL  TRADE  POLICY 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
February  23,  1969,  had  an  article  entitled 
'Nixon  Urged  To  Pursue  Strong  Liberal 
Trade  Policy." 

When  that  urging  comes  from  a  man 
of  the  stature  and  experience  of  William 
M.  Roth,  it  is  a  view  which  I  should  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Roth,  a  native  San  Franciscan, 
was  first  appointed  special  representa- 
tive for  trade  negotiations  In  July  1963 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  served 
with  distinction  under  President  John- 
son as  U.S.  representative  with  the  Ken- 
nedy round. 

William  Roth  is  a  public  servant  of  the 
highest  caliber  and  I  enter  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  by  him.  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Nixon    Uxckd    TO    PtrxsiTX    Strong    Libkbal 

Trade   Polict 

(By  WlUlam  M.  Roth) 

President  Nixon  has  lost  no  time  in  mak- 
ing his  poeltlon  on  trade  policy  clear.  In 
bis  Inaugural  Address  he  called  for  "a  world 
.  .  .  open  to  the  exchange  of  goods"  and 
at  his  second  press  conference  he  said: 

'I  believe  that  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Interests  of  the  whole  world 
will  best  be  served  by  moving  toward  freer 
trade  rather  than  toward  protection." 

My  own  views  on  future  trade  policy  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  a  report  submitted  to 
President  Johnson  last  month.  This  report  Is 
the  flnt  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States  trade  policy  In  more  than  a  decade. 
It  was  baaed  on  the  work  of  a  number  of 
task  forces  within  the  Government,  as  well 
as  Intensive  discussions  with  a  distinguished 
public  advisory  committee  appointed  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  report  concludes  that  our  policy  of 
trade  liberalization  and  expansion  has  con- 
tributed importantly  to  the  achievement  of 
such  major  national  goals  as  economic 
growth,  full  employment  and  higher  real  In- 
comes, and  that  It  should  be  continued  and 
strengthened. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  changes  in 
world  trade  in  recent  yean.  Because  of  the 
dramatic  postwar  economic  growth  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan,  competition  Is  keener 
than  ever  before.  The  patterns  of  trade  have 
also  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  crea- 
tion of  regional  trading  blocs,  notably  the 
European  Common  Market  and  EFTA,  and 
by  the  spectacular  growth  of  great  multi- 
national corporetlons. 

There  are  some  who,  citing  these  changes, 
maintain  that  our  liberal  trade  policy  hat 
outlived  its  usefulness.  They  would  have  ui 
take  refuge  In  a  commercial  "Portress  Amer- 
ica." The  typical  form  that  this  economic 
neo-lsolatlonlsm  has  taken  Is  the  advocacy 
of  restrictive  Import  quotas.  The  professed 
objective  Is  "orderly  marketing — a  euphe- 
mism for  restraining  competition  tbrougli 
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market  sharing.  This  is  in  fact  the  goal  of 
the  old-style  cartels,  which  Americans  have 
traditionally  rejected  as  the  antithesis  of  our 
system  of  free  competition  and  individual 
enterprises. 

For  consumen,  Import  quotas  would  mean 
higher  prices  and  less  freedom  of  choice.  For 
producen,  they  would  mean  higher  costs  and 
impairment  of  their  ablUty  to  meet  foreign 
competition  at  home  and  abroad.  For  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  they  would  mean  a 
fiirther  push  toward  Inflation. 

Therefore.  I  welcome  the  President's 
statement  that  he  takes  "a  dim  view"  of 
quotas,  though  I  wish  he  had  expressed  the 
same  opinion  of  voluntary  quotas  which  In 
most  cases  are  as  unjustifiable  as  mandatory 
quotas.  This  is  certainly  true  of  those  cur- 
rently being  suggested  for  woolen  and  syn- 
thetic textiles. 

Trade  expansion,  with  all  Its  benefits,  does 
result  In  occasional  hardships.  Our  means  of 
alleviating  them  can  and  must  be  signifi- 
cantly improved.  My  report  recommends  the 
liberalization  of  the  present  unduly  strict 
criteria  for  obtaining  "escape-clause"  relief 
In  the  form  of  quotas  or  higher  tariffs.  It 
would  be  advisable,  of  course,  for  us  to  be  In 
a  position  to  provide  compensation  to  those 
of  our  trading  partners  whose  interests  may 
be  adversely  affected — and  for  this  pxirpose 
the  President  should  be  given  authority  by 
the  Congress  to  make  limited  tariff  adjust- 
ments. 

Similarly,  the  report  recommends  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  criteria  for  adjustment 
assistance  to  Individual  firms  and  groups  of 
workers — and  for  Individual  establishments 
within  a  firm,  even  when  the  firm  Itself  may 
not  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

The  criteria  suggested  for  the  granting  of 
"escape-clause  relief  to  Industry's  are  stricter 
than  those  for  adjustment  assistance.  It  la 
frequently  the  case  that  the  weaker  firms 
In  an  Industry — those  already  falling  behind 
their  domestic  competitors — are  the  ones 
that  are  most  affected  by  Imports.  In  such 
cases,  acroes-the-board  relief  amounts,  for 
the  stronger  firms,  to  a  needless  and  unjusti- 
fiable windfall. 

Our  over-all  objective  must  be  to  help  In- 
dustries and  firms  adjust  to  competition — 
not  to  shelter  them  from  It  Indefinitely.  It 
Is  therefore  essential  that  "escape-clause" 
tariffs  or  quotas  be  regularly  reviewed  and 
that  the  firms  concerned  be  required  to  re- 
port periodically  on  their  progress  toward 
meeting  import  competition. 

Internationally,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  insist  upon  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity. We  can  offer  others  access  to  our 
market  only  to  the  extent  that  they  offer  us 
access  to  thelre.  We  should  continue  to  up- 
hold the  rules  of  International  trade  em- 
bodied In  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trades  (GATT),  particularly  the  rule  of 
non-dlscrimlnatlon  la  trade  policy,  but  we 
must  insist  that  others  abide  by  them  as 
well. 

The  United  States  must  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  remedies  available  to  it  under 
the  GATT  whenever  its  Interests  are  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  actions  of  othere.  Indeed,  we 
should  put  ouraelves  In  an  even  stronger 
position  to  do  so.  We  should  amend  our 
trade  legislation  to  enable  us  to  retaliate 
against  Illegal  restrictions  on  our  Industrial 
exports  as  forcefully  as  we  are  already  able 
to  do  In  the  case  of  agricultural  producta 
There  are  many  nontarlff  barriers  that  are 
not  Illegal.  Together  with  Its  trading  part- 
nere.  the  United  States  must  work  within 
GATT  and  bilaterally  to  reduce  and  even- 
tually eliminate  them.  We  should  begin  by 
abolishing  the  American  selling  price  system 
of  customs  valuation,  an  obsolete  form  of 
protection — which  wlU  enable  us  to  realize 
the  significant  tariff  and  nontarlff  benefits 
embodied  In  a  special  agreement  negotiated 
concurrently  with  the  Kennedy  Round. 
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Action  against  nontarlff  barriers  Is  partic- 
ularly Important  for  our  farm  exporte.  They 
are  Increasingly  threatened  by  agricultural 
protectionism  abroad,  especially  In  the  Com- 
mon Market.  High  price  supports  are  pro- 
tected by  high  and  variable  duties  against 
efficient  outside  suppliers,  including  the 
United  States.  The  excess  production  they 
generate  Is  being  marketed  on  a  subsidized 
basis  In  third  countries,  undercutting  our 
own  sales.  Surpluses  of  dairy  products  In  the 
Common  Market  have  recently  Inspired  a  pro- 
posal to  levy  a  heavy  tax  on  oilseed  products, 
menacing  our  very  substantial  soybean  ex- 
ports. 

SPECinc  TALKS  TTRGEO 

The  current  preparations  for  another  gen- 
eral round  of  trade  negotiations  should  be 
pressed  vigorously.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  should  seek  negotiations  on  specific 
nontariff  barriers  wherever  progress  is  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  negotiations  aimed  at  the 
ellmliiation  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  In 
particular  Industrial  sectors.  It  Is  especially 
urgent  that  the  nations  take  agricultural 
protectionism  In  hand  before  It  provokes  a 
major  confrontation — and  to  do  so  they  must 
be  prepared  to  place  their  own  domestic  agri- 
cultural system  on  the  bargaining  table. 

One  Important  respect  In  which  the  pres- 
ent GATT  rules  should  be  changed  Is  In  the 
field  of  border  tax  adjustments.  They  now 
permit  export  rebates  and  levies  on  Imports 
to  compensate  In  full  for  domestic  taxes  on 
products,  such  as  business  sales  taxes,  based 
on  the  very  dubious  assumption  that  all  such 
Indirect  taxes  are  passed  on  fully  to  the  con- 
sumer. To  the  extent  that  such  taxes  are  not 
passed  on,  these  border  adjustments  are  pro- 
tective and  hurt  our  trade.  We  are  seeking  a 
satisfactory  revision  of  the  GATT  rules  and 
should  continue  to  press  hard  for  It  In  1969. 

The  United  States  must  take  account.  In 
Its  trade  policy,  of  the  Interests  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  and  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  generalized  preferences  for 
them.  We  must  consider  means  of  extend- 
ing selective  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
to  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  rettim  for  equivalent  commercial 
benefits. 

ACTIONS  EXPLAINED 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  have  repeatedly  In- 
duced nations  to  take  or  contemplate  re- 
strictive trade  measures.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
maintenance  of  an  open  trading  world  re- 
quires the  strengthening  of  the  world  mone- 
tary system.  Trade  measures  should  be  taken 
only  under  International  supervision  and  as 
a  temporary  and  supplementary  means  of 
easing  balance-of-payments  strains  while 
more  basic  remedies  are  put  Into  effect.  And 
countries  In  surplus  have  an  obligation  to 
help  In  the  adjustment  process  as  well  as 
the  country  that  Is  In  deficit. 

Finally,  trade  policy  must  be  developed  In 
full  recognlzatlon  of  its  close  relationship 
with  other  economic  policies,  domestic  and 
International.  I  believe  that  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotatlons 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  Is  well 
situated  to  fulfill  this  responsibility.  During 
Its  six  years  of  existence  it  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  cooperation  of  Important  sec- 
tors of  American  business,  agriculture,  labor 
and  consumen.  It  seems  to  me  urgent  that 
the  President  appoint  as  special  represent- 
ative a  businessman  of  stature  and  that  the 
status,  budget  and  staff  of  his  office  be 
strengthened  to  measure  up  to  Its  mission. 

As  the  world  becomes  more  complex  and 
interdependent,  so  do  the  problems  of  domes- 
tic and  International  economic  policy.  We 
must  remember,  however,  how  successful  the 
basic  thrust  of  American  trade  policy  has 
been  over  the  years.  We  must  not  risk  all  the 
gains  we  have  made — rather,  we  should  build 
upon  them  for  the  future. 
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APOLLO  8,  NAVY  SATELLITE  GET 
ENGINEERING  HONORS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OP  ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday,  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory— APL— which  has  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  a 
leader  in  Navy  weapons  research,  today 
remains  at  the  forefront  of  this  research 
area.  Guided  missile  technology  is  one 
area  of  their  major  achievement,  but  they 
face  as  well  a  broad  spectrum  of  national 
needs  in  fields  that  included  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space,  advanced  air  breath- 
ing engines,  biomedical  engineering,  laser 
research,  and  urban  transportation. 

The  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  wtis 
founded  in  Silver  Spring.  Md.,  in  1942  to 
pursue  development  of  the  radio  prox- 
imity—VT— fuse  which  halted  the  threat 
of  the  buzz  bomb  over  London  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  ending  World 
Warn. 

This  success  was  followed  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  supersonic  ramjet — the 
flying  stovepipe,  as  it  was  nicknamed — 
flown  for  the  first  time  in  1945.  This  new 
defense  for  naval  ships  against  high 
speed  air  attacks,  guided  bombs,  and 
suicide  planes  opened  the  way  for 
guided-misslle  defense  of  the  fleet.  By 
1956,  the  guided-mlssile  defense  was  in- 
stalled and  operative  in  the  U.S.S.  Boston, 
and  2  years  later  a  similar  defense  sys- 
tem, the  "Talos,"  existed  on  the  U.S.S. 
Galveston.  In  succeeding  years,  numerous 
foreign  countries  have  installed  the 
"Talos,"  or  a  smaller  version  of  it.  on 
their  ships. 

Pioneering  missile  technology  put  APL 
in  a  position  to  accept  other  important 
challenges  as  they  arose.  When  the  Rus- 
sians launched  their  sputnik  in  1957.  APL 
scientists  tracked  it  in  orbit  and  from 
their  calculations  were  able  to  provide 
the  basis  of  a  worldwide  system  of 
navigation. 

From  this  beginning,  the  laboratory's 
space  research  and  development  efforts 
have  evolved  to  include  satellite  naviga- 
tion, geodesy,  and  techniques  for  space- 
craft stabilization.  More  than  30  satel- 
lites designed  by  APL  have  performed 
successfully  in  orbit. 

With  this  auspicious  background,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  was  recently  honored  for  two 
of  its  projects.  The  Apollo  8  translunar 
flight  and  the  Navy  navigation  satellite 
system  have  been  named  by  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers  as  two 
of  the  top  four  engineering  achievements 
of  1968.  I  am  entering  in  the  Record  the 
following  news  article  from  the  February 
2.  1969,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  news- 
paper,  of  Washington,   D.C..  with  the 
thought  that  my  colleagues  and  the  Na- 
tion would  want  to  make  proper  notice 
of  this  distinction  most  recently  received 
by  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory: 
Apollo  8.  Navy  Satellite  Get  ENciNEERiNa 
Honors 
The  Apollo  8  translunar  flight  and  the  Navy 
navigation  satellite  system  developed  by  the 
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ADDlled  Physic*  Laboratory  or  Johns  HopklM 
University  In  Silver  Spring  have  been  named 
two  of  the  top  four  engineering  achlevemenu 
of  1968  by  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

The  Washington-based  national  association 
also  listed  as  major  achlevemenu  the  Mere- 
mec  Power  Plant  in  south  St  Louis  County 
Mo  for  Its  air  pollution  control  system  ana 
the"palaclo  de  Rio  Hotel  In  San  AntoiUo 
Tex,  for  lu  unique  crane-hoisted  module 
construction.  „„,^«» 

The  Apollo  moon  Toyage.  under  program 
dlrecUon  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  In  Washington,  was  termed  an 
u^alleled  feat,  attributable  to  the  Joint 
efforts  of  engineering  and  science. 

Program  director  for  Apollo  Samuel  t.. 
PhllllD*  and  mission  director  William  c. 
Schneider  are  both  of  NASA  headquarters 
here,  as  Is  George  E.  Mueller,  assistant  ad- 
ministrator for  manned  space  flight. 

The  Navy  navigation  satellite  system  de- 
veloped by  the  Applied  Physics  ^^1<'^.]P 
SUver  spring  provides  highly  accurate  world- 
wide, all-weather  position  information  for 
surface  vesseU  and  submarines. 

It  l»  xmeti  by  the  Navy  In  the  Polaris  sub- 
marlne-torce  and  In  major  surface  combat- 
ant ships.  An  adapted  model  for  commercial 
shipping  has  been  Installed  In  a«at  Brli- 
ato's  newest  luxury  liner.  Queen  Elizabeth  H. 
the  laboratory  reported.  „,,„„ 

The  navlgaUon  system  Involves  measuring 
tb*  "Doppler  shift"  of  frequence  i  trans- 
mitted from  a  satellite,  to  an  accuracy  of  one 

part  in  a  bUllon.  __„».,„  «, 

The  aiomar  Challenger,  oceanographlc  re- 
search vessel,  the  Navys  ocean  research  ship 
Mlaar.  and  other  oceanographlc  vessels  are 
equlpi)ed  with  the  aatelUte  navigation 
system. 

ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or  mw  JEXSKT 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Day  therefore,  should  be  for  Americans, 
a  day  of  prayerful  reflection  and  renewed 
dedication. 


Febrmnj  2U,  1969 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

HON.  JAMES  h7(JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TCMimsn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  24,  1969 


Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  all  of  the  Estonians  who  are  Uv- 
ing  In  the  free  countries  throughout  the 
world  wiU  celebrate  the  51st  Independ- 
ence Day  anniversary  of  the  once  free 
RepubUc  of  Estonia.  Presently.  Estonia 
is  occupied  by  Soviet  Russia. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 
Estonia  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
experience  the  aggression  of  both  HiUer 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Russias  assault 
against  its  Baltic  neighbors  was  the 
initial  step  westward  in  a  ruthless  march 
against  Europe.  The  beginning  of  today  s 
intemaUonal  tensions  and  threats  to 
world  peace  may  be  found  in  the  Soviet 
aggression  against  the  Baltic  States  in 

1940 

Estonia,  together  with  other  natiwis 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  waging  a 
great  struggle  against  world  Communist 
expansion.  Their  fight  for  freedom  is  not 
only  for  their  own  liberaUon;  it  is  also 
ft  fight  for  freedom  in  the  world. 

We  must  not.  for  a  minute,  forget  the 
fate  of  this  and  other  nations  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  civilizaUon  and 
whose  right  to  self-government  has  so 
brutally  been  taken  from  them.  All  who 
cherish  freedom  in  the  world  have  a  com- 
mon Interest,  and  likewise  we  share  a 
common  threat.  Estonian  Independence 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Mar- 
cella  Elliott,  a  sophomore  at  Unaka  High 
School,  which  is  located  in  my  district, 
has  won  first  place  in  Carter  County. 
Tenn .  'or  her  speech  in  the  "Voice  of 
Democracy"  contest  entlUed  "Freedom's 
Challenge."  ^,        .  j     ♦ 

Miss  Elliott  Is  an  outstanding  student 
and  I  know  the  future  holds  many  won- 
derful things  in  store  for  her. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  share 
such  an  outstanding  achievement  of  one 
of  my  consUtuents  with  the  readers  of 
the  Record: 

FazxBou's  Chaixsnok 
What  does  democracy  mean  to  the  Ameri- 
can people?  This  Is  a  question  that  few  of 
us  ever  think  about.  We  en)oy  lU  privileges, 
such  as  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  right  to  vote  without  reaUy 
thinking  of  how  precious  they  are  to  us. 

Democracy  Is  a  wonderful  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  almost  every  American  would 
agree  that  the  privileges  It  affords  are  Indeed 
precious  when  we  stop  to  consider  them.  But 
as  we  look  around  at  all  the  violences,  hatred. 
and  turmoil  within  our  country,  many  ask, 
•'If  democracy  Is  so  wonderful,  why  does  our 
country  have  more  problems  than  many 
other  countries  that  are  governed  In  differ- 
ent ways?  Has  democracy  faUed  us?" 

Before   we  answer    that  question,   let  us 
consider  how  democracy  got  lU  start.  Who  Is 
responsible    for   o\ir    nation's    being   demo- 
cratic? We,  the  people,  choose  our  own  gov- 
ernment. We  formed  and  fought  for  democ- 
racy. Secondly,  who  has  made  It  work  for 
200   years?  Leaders  selected   by  the  people 
drew  up  our  Constitution,  and  leaders  se- 
lected by  the  people  have  put  Its  laws  In 
force.   True.    It   has   never   been   easy.   Our 
country  has  always  had  Its  problems,  but. 
through  It  all.  It  has  been  successful.  And 
we.  the  people,  are  responsible  for  lU  suc- 
cess. But  If  the  people  can  take  credit  for 
Its  past  success,  must  we  not  also  take  the 
blame  for  lU  problems  of  today?  Has  democ- 
racy failed  us — or  have  we  failed  democracy? 
We  Americans  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
to  everything  there  U  challenge.  Freedom  Is 
no  exception    Even  though  the  challenge  of 
acquiring  freedom  was  met  In  1781,  the  chal- 
lenge of  keeping  our  freedom  and  making 
democracy  work  is  sUU  very  real  today. 

Where   did   we  fall?   Perhaps  one  of  the 
main  areas  of  failure  has  been  In  taking  our 
freedom  for  granted.  In  the  past  few  years 
patriotism   has   become   more   and   more    a 
thing   pracUced  only   by  chUdren  In  grade 
school.  Today,  people  who  show  flagrant  dis- 
respect for  their  country  get  more  attention 
than  patriotic  citizens.  They  are  even  ad- 
mUed  for  their  so-called  courage.  But  the 
American  who  U  not  ashamed  to  stand  up 
for  his  country  Is  the  person  who  has  real 
courage.  Even  though  moet  Americans  are 
not  flag  burners,  how  many  of  us  are  flag 
saluters  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word?  When 
we  salute  the  flag,  do  we  think  of  what  It 
means  or  do  we  do  It  mechanically?  When 
we  salute  the  flag,  we  are  pledging  our  loyalty 
to  our  country.  How  can  we  fuUUl  this  pledge 
In  our  everyday  lives? 


For  one  thing,  when  we  hear  others  crit- 
icizing democracy,  we  can  point  out  lU  many 
advantages.  This  Is  a  good  way  to  prove  our 
loyalty  to  those  around  us.  and  we  might 
also  influence  their  attitudes  by  taking  this 
stand.  Also,  since  so  many  young  people  are 
being  deceived  into  admiring  those  who 
would  tear  our  country  apart,  we  should 
convince  our  friends  that  peaceful  change  is 
the  only  change  that  can  beneflt  us 

We  must  not  misuse  our  privileges.  Instead 
of  using  freedom  of  speech  to  condemn  our 
country  and  Its  form  of  government,  let  us 
use  thU  privilege  to  praise  them. 

When  we  speak  of  freedom's  challenge,  we 
are  speaking  of  a  challenge  that  has  exlst«l 
since  the  beginning  of  our  country  and  is 
going  to  continue.  Are  we  equal  to  It?  We 
have  been  In  the  past,  and  there  l»  °o  J«««o° 
we  cannot  be  now.  The  rewards  wUl  be  weu 
worth  what  we  can  do  for  our  country. 


February  2h,  1969 


ABM  DISCUSSION.  FEBRUARY  26. 
1969 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Joined  with  several  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  scheduUng  a  special  order  for 
Wednesday.  February  26,  1969.  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  ABM  deployment. 
We  recognize  that  a  discussion  of  this 
type  wiU  not  resolve  aU  the  outstanding 
questions.  However,  we  hope  that  it  wUl 
sharpen  o'lr  understanding  and  focus  the 
areas  in  which  we  are  in  doubt. 

I  believe  that  it  is  Important  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  closely  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  deployment  of  a  lim- 
ited ABM.  Accordingly.  I  would  like  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to  include 
several  pertinent  items  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  Members  and  their  staffs 
in  the  course  of  deUberations  on  this 
most  Important  matter. 

First.  I  will  include  the  additional 
views  from  the  report  on  the  military 
construction  appropriation  for  1969.  In 
these  views,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Yates),  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  OiAiMO).  and  myself  have 
laid  out  the  major  facts  which  influ- 
enced our  conclusions  that  the  Sentinel 
ABM  should  not  be  deployed. 

Second.  I  wUl  include  former  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara's  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1967.  in  which  he  announced 
the  decision  to  proceed  with  a  limited 
Chinese-oriented  ABM.  but  warned 
strongly  against  the  deployment  of  an 
anti -Soviet  ABM. 

Third  I  will  include  an  article  from 
International  Affairs  by  Mason  Willrlch 
again  dealing  with  the  ABM  question. 

Fourth.  I  will  Include  an  article  by 
Jeremy  Stone,  formerly  of  the  Hudson 
institute.  In  which  he  makes  the  case 
against  ABM  deployment  in  a  paper 
published  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies.  PinaUy.  I  wiU  include  an  article 
by  Robert  L.  Rothsteln  appearing  in 
Foreign  Affairs.  April  1968. 
The  material  follows: 


ADomoNAL  Views  or  Robert  N.  Oiaimo,  Jet- 

FEBY   COHELAN.  SmKET   R.   YATBB 

There  Is  doubt  amongst  military  and  civil- 
ian defense  experts  about  the  desirability  of 
deployment  of  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem at  this  time.  Similarly  there  Is  doubt  in 
the  academic  and  sdentlflc  communities  over 
the  desirability  of  ABM  deployment.  We  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  doubt  In 
the  Congress  over  the  wisdom  of  ABM  de- 
ployment now. 

After  a  considerable  study  we  And  our- 
selves unconvinced  that  It  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  proceed  with 
the  deployment  of  a  limited  antl-balllstlc 
missile  defense  at  this  time.  We  believe  that 
ABM  deployment  now  could  well  be  unneces- 
sary, unwise  and  a  misuse  of  precious  fiscal 
and  manpower  resources. 

These  are  conclusions  not  Idly  arrived  at. 
They  are  drawn  largely  from  five  simple  facts. 

Limited  ABM  deployment  will  probably  not 
save  American  lives  In  case  of  a  Soviet  attack. 

ABM  deployment  this  year  Is  not  necessary 
to  our  security  against  China. 

ABM  deployment  threatens  to  escalate  the 
arms  race. 

ABM  Is  enormously  costly,  especially  at 
this  time. 

ABM  may  be  obsolete  or  Ineffective  even 
before  It  Is  operational. 

These  are  striking  facts.  But  they  are  all 
ones  which  we  believe  can  be  supported  with 
expert  testimony. 

We  would  like  to  proceed  with  a  brief  re- 
view of  each  of  these  points. 

1.  The  limited  Sentinel  ABM  will  probably 
not  save  American  lives  In  case  of  a  Soviet 
attack.  This  may  seem  startling — but  It  Is 
the  fact. 

It  results  simply  because  the  Soviets,  like 
ourselves,  cannot  refuse  to  respond  to  devel- 
opments by  the  other  side  which  threaten 
their  assured  destruction  capability.  Accord- 
ingly, to  overcome  our  ABM  the  Soviets  would 
most  likely  deploy  more  and  better  equipped 
offensive  missiles,  and  perhaps  continue  with 
or  expand  the  deployment  of  their  own  light 
ABM.  Because  the  Soviets,  like  ourselves, 
must  prepare  for  the  worst  plausible  case, 
they  must  prepare  for  an  ABM  which  will  be 
nearly  perfect  until  It  is  overwhelmed.  They 
will  thus  build  far  more  offensive  capability 
than  they  need,  and  in  the  event  of  an  ex- 
change, more  damage  will  be  done  to  the 
United  States  than  If  they  had  not  been 
forced  to  respond  to  our  ABM  deployment. 

Simply  put.  this  means  ABM  may  cost 
American  lives,  not  save  them. 

2.  ABM  deployment  this  year  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  our  security  against  China.  Again, 
this  fact  may  seem  striking  In  view  of  the 
common  response  to  the  statement  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  In  September, 
1967  that  we  had  to  act  then  to  have  our 
ABM  In  time  for  the  supposed  Chinese  threat. 
Yet,  statements  made  only  a  few  weeks  and 
months  ago  to  the  Congress  by  high  officials 
of  the  Defense  Department  Indicate  that  the 
Chinese  are  perhaps  as  much  as  a  year  be- 
hind the  time  table  we  estimated  they 
would  have  to  follow  to  have  an  ICBM  In  the 
mid  1970's.  The  turmoil  In  China  continues. 
It  would  appear  that  with  the  Chinese  a  year 
behind  or  more,  wo  could  afford  to  postpone 
this  decision  for  at  least  a  year  while  de- 
velopments m  technology  and  In  arms  con- 
trol have  an  opportunity  to  work  their  will. 

In  addition,  we  still  find  It  remarkable  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  offensive  deterrent 
we  possess  against  the  Soviets  will  also  be  an 
adequate  deterrent  against  the  weaker 
Chinese.  Further  still  we  do  not  even  know 
If  the  Chinese  wlU  deploy  intercontinental 
missiles  against  which  an  ABM  would  be  a 
defense,  or  If  they  do  whether  they  will  not 
also  build  cheaper  and  less  vulnerable  sub- 
marine launched  missiles,  against  which  the 
Sentinel  ABM  will  not  be  very  effective. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution  and  Peace  at  Stanford  University 
recently    published    a    contingency    study 
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"Communist  China  and  Arms  Control."  In  it 
they  state — 

The  recent  U.S.  decision  to  deploy  a  thin 
ABM  system  mounted  against  Communist 
China  compounds  Peking's  problems  in  de- 
veloping a  credible  nuclear  force.  Obviously, 
China  Is  now  aware  that  she  must  find  means 
to  penetrate  or  circumvent  these  defenses 
•  •  •  Since  any  type  of  leadership  (of 
China)  would  necessarily  be  committed  to 
pursuit  of  the  nuclear  program,  we  can  ex- 
pect each  of  them  to  bend  every  effort  to 
overcome  the  strategic  obstacles  Imposed  by 
the  (U.S.)  ABM  system. 

We  believe  that  while  the  Chinese  will  rely 
primarily  on  a  ground  launched  deterrent 
system,  they  may  well  seek  to  augment  this 
with  a  submarine  launched  ballistic  missile  / 
system  (SLBM).  Thus  we  anticipate  that  the  ' 
major  thrust  In  naval  construction  during 
the  forthcoming  decade  will  be  toward  ac- 
quiring a  fleet  of  transoceanic  dlesel-powered 
submarines,  each  equipped  to  launch  three 
to  four  short  or  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile (range  spread:  400-1,000  miles)  from  a 
deck-awash  position.  A  fleet  of  fifty  such 
boats,  which — given  priority — could  be  con- 
structed within  ten  years,  would  enable  the 
Chinese  to  keep  approximately  twelve  to 
fifteen  on  station  southeast  of  Hawaii  and 
off  lower  California  for  limited  periods.  This 
would  provide  Insurance  to  their  ICBM 
system. 

3.  ABM  deployment  threatens  to  escalate 
the  arms  race.  This  Is  a  fact  which  must  be 
clear  to  us  all.  In  the  past  several  months 
we  have  heard  of  the  development  of  fantas- 
tic new  destructive  weapons — multiple  Inde- 
pendently guided  reentry  vehicles,  orbiting 
bombs — these  are  not  deployed  weapons,  but 
weapons  which  could  be  deployed  In  response 
to  the  need  to  protect  the  strategic  capability 
of  either  ourselves  or  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
threat  to  this  capability,  like  the  ABM  Will 
likely  set  off  a  new  round  of  Increased  num- 
bers and  sophistication  of  offensive  weap- 
ons— an  escalation  of  the  arms  race.  The 
Soviet  deployment  of  an  ABM  around  Moscow 
has  already  threatened  to  launch  us  down 
this  path.  In  the  end  we  will  both  have  to 
remain  capable  of  making  the  other  side  be- 
lieve that  It  will  be  destroyed  If  It  engages 
m  nuclear  war.  Quite  simply,  effective  parity 
(I.e.,  mutual  ability  to  InfUct  unacceptable 
nuclear  destruction)  Is  the  basis  of  our  de- 
fense. Every  Improvement  we  make  will  be 
reflected  by  the  Soviets,  as  we  have  seen  from 
past  experience,  thus  neither  we  nor  they  can 
hope  to  get  more  defense  simply  by  deploy- 
ing more  systems. 

This  Is  the  logic  of  the  mutual  interest  of 
the  USSR  and  ourselves  In  arms  limitation 
discussions. 

In  recent  weeks  the  ABM  debate  has  been 
greatly  Influenced  by  the  agreement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  hold  discussions  on  the 
limitations  of  strategic  armaments.  It  has 
been  argued  that  we  must  provide  the  funds 
for  ABM  to  fortify  our  bargaining  position 
m  these  negotiations.  We  submit  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Our  experts  have 
testified  that  the  best  American  response  at 
this  time  to  a  Soviet  ABM  Is  to  deploy  a 
stronger  offensive  force,  and  not  to  reply 
with  an  ABM  of  our  own.  Thus  the  Soviets 
should  be  as  Interested  as  we  are  In  assuring 
that  neither  side  deploys  an  ABM  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  preclude  an  increase  In 
offensive  weapons.  An  agreement  which 
would  remove  the  threat — however  remote — 
of  ABM  deployment  would  be  meaningful  to 
them. 

If  we  spend  money  on  ABM  deploj-ment 
now,  ^nd  then  we  agree  to  halt  ABM  deploy- 
ment, we  may  waste  billions  of  dollars. 

Sound  management  as  well  as  sound  bar- 
gaining calls  for  us  to  hold  ABM  deployment 
m  abeyance  until  the  outcome  of  the  arms 
limitation  discussions  Is  clear. 

4.  ABM  Is  enormously  costly,  especially  at 
this  time.  W  bllUon  Is  an  Immense  amount 
of  money.  It  Is  the  annual  wages  of  500,000 
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families  earning  $10,000  a  year.  We  face  a 
dlfflcult  fiscal  situation.  We  have  a  mandate 
to  cut  expenditures.  We  can  no  longer  treat 
the  Defense  budget  as  a  sacred  cow.  It  must 
undergo  the  same  form  of  searching  Inquiry 
as  any  other  program. 

In  view  of  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
there  are  only  "marginal  grounds"  to  support 
a  Chinese  oriented  ABM,  and  no  grounds  to 
support  a  Soviet  oriented  ABM.  If  cuts  must 
be  made,  and  surely  they  must,  let  us  cut  out 
the  marginal  Items  and  preserve  the  vital 
ones. 

5.  ABM  may  be  obsolete  or  Ineffective  even 
before  It  Is  operational.  The  Nike-Zeus  ABM 
which  we  were  previously  urged  to  deploy 
would  have  been  by  common  consent  ob- 
'solete  and  Ineffective  by  the  time  It  would 
have  been  deployed.  The  same  fate  Is  prob- 
ably built  Into  the  Sentinel.  By  the  admis- 
sion of  our  experts  It  will  have  no  capability 
against  Incoming  weapons  with  any  pene- 
tration aids.  Yet  any  enemy  building  ICBM's 
today  must  certainly  be  encouraged  to  In- 
clude penetration  aids.  If  we  have  an  ABM. 
Accordingly,  our  unsophisticated  system  may 
already  be  passed  by.  Certainly  It  would  con- 
stantly have  to  be  up-dated  and  remodeled  at 
enormous  costs. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  ABM  Is  much  In 
doubt.  Defensive  systems  against  nuclear 
warheads  must  be  extremely  reliable  since 
any  warheads  which  do  get  through  will 
cause  enormous  damage.  Viewed  In  this  light 
the  limited  Sentinel  ABM  Is  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  reliability  of  the  system  Is  stUl  fur- 
ther strained  by  the  fact  that  when  the  ABM 
Is  called  upon  to  function.  It  must  perform 
exceedingly  well  the  very  first  time. 

CONCLUSION 

We  share  with  the  proponents  of  the  Sen- 
tinel. ABM  the  belief  that  the  security  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  consideration  which 
Is  second  to  none.  Some  proponents  contend 
that  while  the  ABNi  may  not  be  technically 
perfect  or  strategically  sound.  It  Is  better  to 
deploy  It  and  err  of  the  side  of  safety.  But 
that  Is  the  basic  question :  which  Is  the  side 
of  safety?  Is  It  to  build  an  ABM  system  know- 
ing that  such  action  must  inevitably  pro- 
voke a  Soviet  response,  or  Is  It  to  hold  back, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  Initiative  until  It 
Is  known  where  the  current  discussions  on 
the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  are  going? 
There  Is  only  a  very  fine  line  between  deter- 
rence and  provocation.  It  is  not  clear  at  this 
point  on  which  side  of  that  line  the  current 
ABM  deployment  would  fall.  Certainly  the 
possibility  exists  that  meeting  a  commitment 
to  expand  funds  for  a  program  the  merits 
of  which  are  at  best  questionable,  could  In- 
jure the  security  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
we  could.  In  effect,  be  misdirecting  our  ef- 
forts to  the  overall  detriment  of  our  defense 
posture. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  believe  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  should  not  be  deployed  at  this 
time. 

We  urge  suppor*  for  amendments  to  delete 
the  $263.3  million  In  this  bill  for  Sentinei. 
ABM  deplovment. 

Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

Jettert  Cohelan. 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  Before  United  Press  Interna- 
tional Edttors  and  Publishers,  San  Fran- 
cisco, C.^LiF..  September  18.  1967 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  this  afternoon  the  gravest  problem 
that  an  American  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
face:  the  planning,  preparation,  and  policy 
governing  the  possibility  of  thermonuclear 
war. 

It  Is  a  prospect  most  of  mankind  would 
prefer  not  to  contemplate. 

That  is  understandable.  For  technology 
has  now  circumscribed  us  all  with  a  con- 
ceivable horizon  of  horror  that  could  dwarf 
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any  cataatropba  th«t  hma  befallen  man  In  hla 
mora  than  a  million  years  on  e&rtb. 

Man  baa  lived  now  for  more  than  twenty 
yeara  In  what  we  have  come  to  call  the 
Atomic  Age. 

What  we  eometlmee  overlook  U  that  every 
future  age  of  man  will  be  an  atomic  age. 
K.  then,  man  U  to  have  a  future  at  all. 
It  will  have  to  be  a  futxire  overshadowed 
with  the  permanent  poealblllty  of  thermo- 
nuclear holocaust. 
About   that   fact,  we  are  no  longer  free. 
Our    freedom    in    thU    question    conaUta 
rather  In  facing  the  matter  rationally  and 
realistically  and  dlacuaslng  actions  to  mini- 
mize the  danger. 

No  sane  citizen;  no  sane  political  leader: 
no  sane  nation  wanU  thermonuclear  war. 
But  merely  not  wanting  It  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween actions  which  Increase  lu  risk,  those 
which  reduce  It.  and  those  which,  while 
coeUy  have  UtUe  Influence  one  way  or 
another. 

Now  this  whole  subject  matter  tends  to  be 
psychologically  unpleasant.  But  there  Is  an 
even  greater  difficulty  standing  In  the  way  of 
oonatructlve  and  profitable  debate  over  the 
Issues.  . 

Anri  that  la  that  nuclear  strategy  Is  excep- 
tionally complex  in  Ita  technical  aspects. 
Unless  these  complexities  are  well  under- 
stood, rational  discussion  and  decision  mak- 
ing are  simply  not  possible. 

What  I  want  to  do  this  afternoon  la  deal 
with  these  complexities  and  clarify  them  with 
as  much  precision  and  detail  as  time  and 
security  permit. 

One  must  begin  with  precise  definitions. 
The  cornerstone  of  our  strategic  policy 
continues  to  be  to  deter  deliberate  nuclear 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  or  lU  allies, 
by  maintaining  a  highly  reliable  ability  to 
Inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage 
upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  combination  of 
aggressors,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
a  strategic  nuclear  exchange — even  after  our 
absorbing  a  surprise  fliat  strike. 

ThU  can  be  defined  aa  our  'asaured  de- 
struction capability." 

Now  It  Is  Imperative  to  understand  that 
assured  destruction  Is  the  very  essence  of  the 
whole  deterrence  concept 

We  must  possess  an  actual  aasured  de- 
trucUon  capability.  And  that  actual  assured 
destruction  capability  must  be  credible.  Con- 
ceivably, our  assured  destruction  capability 
could  be  actual,  without  being  credible — In 
which  case.  It  might  fall  to  deter  an  aggreaaor. 
The  point  Is  that  a  potential  aggressor 
must  himself  believe  that  our  assured,  de- 
struction capability  U  In  fact  actual,  and 
that  our  will  to  use  It  In  retaliation  to  an 
attack  Is  In  fact  unwalverlng. 

The  conclusion,  then.  Is  clear:  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack  on 
Itself  or  on  our  allies.  It  must  poaseas  an 
actual,  and  a  credible  assured  destruction 
capability. 

When  calculating  the  force  we  require,  we 
must  be  "conservative"  In  all  our  estlmatea 
of  both  a  potential  aggreesor's  capablllUee, 
and  his  intentions.  Security  depends  upon 
taking  a  "worst  plavisible  case" — and  having 
the  ability  to  cope  with  that  eventuality. 
In  that  eventuality,  we  must  be  able  to 
absorb  the  toUl  weight  of  nuclear  atUck  and 
rely  on  our  strike  back  forces:  on  our  com- 
mand and  control  apparattis:  on  our  Indus- 
trial capacity;  on  our  cltlea;  and  on  our  pop- 
ulation— and  still,  be  fully  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  aggressor  to  the  point  that  his 
society  is  simply  no  longer  viable  In  any 
meaningful  twentieth-century  sense. 

That  Is  what  deterrence  to  nuclear  aggrea- 
slon  means.  It  means  the  certainty  of  suicide 
to  the  aggressor — not  merely  to  his  military 
forces,  but  to  his  society  as  a  whole. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  term:  "first- 
strike  capability."  This,  in  itself,  la  an  ambig- 
uous term,  since  It  could  mean  simply  the 
ability  of  one  nation  to  attack  another  nation 
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with  nuclear  forces  flrat.  But  aa  It  Is  normally 
uaed.  It  connotes  much  more:  the  substan- 
tial elimination  of  the  attacked  nation's  re- 
taliatory second-strike  forces. 

This  Is  the  sense  In  which  "first-strike  ca- 
pability" should  be  understood. 

Now.  clearly,  such  a  first  strike  capability  la 
an  Important  strategic  concept.  The  United 
State*  cannot — and  will  not — ever  permit 
Itself  to  get  Into  the  position  In  which  an- 
other nation,  or  combination  of  nations, 
would  possess  such  a  Ihit-strlke  capability, 
which  could  be  effectively  used  against  It. 

To  get  Into  such  a  poalUon  vla-a-vls  any 
other  nation  or  nations  would  not  only  con- 
stitute an  Intolerable  threat  to  our  security, 
but  It  would  obviously  remove  our  ability  to 
deter  nuclear  aggreaalon— both  against  our- 
selves and  against  our  allies. 

Now.  we  are  not  In  that  position  today — 
and  there  is  no  foreseeable  danger  of  our 
ever  getting  Into  that  position. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  are  Immense: 
1000  Mlnutemen  missile  launchers,  carefully 
protected  below  ground;  41  Polaris  sub- 
marlnee.  carrying  866  missile  launchers  with 
the  majority  of  these  hidden  beneath  the 
seas  at  all  times:  and  about  600  long-range 
bombers,  approximately  forty  percent  of 
which  are  kept  always  In  a  high  sUte  of 
alert 

Our  alert  forces  alone  carry  more  than  2200 
weapons,  averaging  more  than  one  megaton 
each.  A  mere  400  one-megaton  weapons.  If 
delivered  on  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  over  one- third  of  her  popu- 
lation, and  one-half  of  her  indxistry. 

And  all  of  these  flexible  and  highly  reliable 
forces  are  equipped  with  devices  that  Insiire 
their  penetration  of  Soviet  defenses. 
Now  what  about  the  Soviet  Union? 
Does  It  today  possess  a  powerful  nuclear 
arsenal? 
The  answer  Is  that  It  does. 
Does    It    possess    a    first-strike   capability 
against  the  United  States? 
The  answer  Is  that  it  does  not. 
Can  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  foreseeable 
futtire.  acquire  such  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  United  States? 
The  answer  Is  that  It  cannot. 
It   cannot  because   we  are  determined  to 
remain  fully  alert,  and  we  will  never  permit 
our  own  assured  destruction  capability  to  be 
at  a  point  where  a  Soviet  first-strike  capa- 
bility is  even  remotely  feasible. 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  attempting  to 
acquire  a  first-strike  capability  against  the 
United  States? 

Although  this  is  a  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer with  absolute  certainty,  we  believe  the 
answer  Is  no.  In  any  event,  the  question  It- 
self Is — in  a  sense — Irrelevant.  It  Is  Irrelevant 
since  the  United  Stotes  will  so  continue  to 
maintain — and  where  necessary  strengthen — 
our  retaliatory  forces,  that  whatever  the  So- 
viet Unions  Intentions  or  actions,  we  will 
continue  to  have  an  assured  destruction 
capability  vls-a-vU  their  society  in  which  we 
are  completely  confident. 

But  there  is  another  question  that  la  moat 
relevant. 

And  that  is.  do  we— the  United  SUtes— 
possess  a  first-strike  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union? 

The  answer  is  that  we  do  not. 
And  we  do  not.  not  because  we  have  ne- 
glected our  nuclear  strength.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  Increased  it  to  the  point  that  we 
possess  a  clear  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  do  not  possess  first-strike  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  they  do  not  poesesa  It 
against  us. 

And  that  Is  that  we  have  both  built  up  our 
"second-strike  capability" '  to  the  point  that 
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« A  "second-strike  capability"  Is  the  capa- 
bility to  absorb  a  surprise  nuclear  attack, 
and  survive  with  sufficient  power  to  Inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  aggressor. 


a  first-strike  capability  on  either  side  has 
become  unattainable. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  way  in  which  the 
United  SUtes  could  have  prevented  the 
Soviet  Union  from  acquiring  its  present  sec- 
ond-strike capability — short  of  a  massive  pre- 
emptive first  strike  on  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  1960s. 

The  blunt  fact  U,  then,  that  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  can  at- 
tack the  other  without  being  destroyed  in 
retaliation;  nor  can  either  of  us  attain  a  first- 
strike  capability  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  further  fact  is  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  presently  pos- 
sess an  actual  and  credible  second-strike  ca- 
pability against  one  another — and  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  mutual  capability  that  provides 
us  both  with  the  strongest  possible  motive 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  war. 

The  more  frequent  question  that  arises  In 
this  cormectlon  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  possesses  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 
The  answer  Is  that  we  do. 
But  the  answer  Is — like  everything  else 
In  this  matter — technically  complex. 

The  complexity  arises  In  part  out  of  what 
measurement  of  superiority  la  most  meaning- 
ful and  realistic. 

Many  commentators  on  the  matter  tend 
to  define  nuclear  superiority  In  terms  of  gross 
megatonnage.  or  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
missile  launchers  available. 

Now.  by  both  these  two  standards  of  meas- 
urement, the  United  States  does  have  a  sub- 
stantial superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  weapons  targeted  against  each  other. 

But  It  is  precisely  these  two  standards  of 
measurement  that  are  thenwelves  misleading. 
For  the  most  meaningful  and  realistic 
measurement  of  nuclear  capability  Is  neither 
gross  megatonnage.  nor  the  number  of  avail- 
able missile  launchers;  but  rather  the  num- 
ber of  separate  warheads  that  are  capable  of 
being  delivered  with  accuracy  on  Individual 
high-prlorlty  targeU  with  sufficient  power  to 
destroy  them. 

Gross  megatonnage  In  Itself  is  an  Inade- 
quate indicator  of  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility, since  it  is  unrelated  to  survivability, 
accuracy,  or  penetrability,  and  poorly  related 
to  effective  elimination  of  multiple  high- 
priority  targets.  There  is  manifestly  no  ad- 
vantage in  over-destroying  one  target,  at  the 
expense  of  leaving  undamaged  other  targets 
of  equal  Importance. 

Further,  the  number  of  missile  launchers 
available  Is  also  an  Inadequate  Indicator  of 
assured  destruction  capability,  since  the  fact 
Is  that  many  of  our  launchers  will  carry 
multiple  warheads. 

But  by  using  the  realistic  measurement  of 
the  number  of  warheads  available,  capable 
of  being  reliably  delivered  with  accuracy  and 
effectiveness  on  the  appropriate  targets  in 
the  United  SUtes  or  Soviet  Union.  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  United  SUtes  currently 
possesses  a  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
of  at  least  three  or  four  to  one. 

Furthermore,  we  will  maintain  a  superi- 
ority— by  these  same  realistic  crlterla^-over 
the  Soviet  Union  for  as  far  ahead  In  the  fu- 
ture as  we  can  realistically  plan. 

I  want,  however,  to  make  one  point  pat- 
ently clear:  our  current  numerical  superi- 
ority over  the  Soviet  Union  in  reliable,  accu- 
rate, and  effective  warheads  is  both  greater 
than  we  had  originally  planned,  and  Is  In 
fact  more  than  we  require. 

Moreover,  In  the  larger  equation  of  secu- 
rity, our  "superiority"  Is  of  limited  signifi- 
cance— since  even  with  our  current  superi- 
ority, or  Indeed  with  any  numerical  su- 
periority realistically  attainable,  the  blunt. 
Inescapable  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  still — with  Its  present  forces — 
effectively  destroy  the  United  SUtes,  even 
after  absorbing  the  full  weight  of  an  Amer- 
ican first  strike. 

I  have  noted  that  o\ir  present  superiority 
Is  greater  than  we  had  planned.  Let  me  ex- 
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plain  to  you  how  this  came  about,  for  I  think 
It  Is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  intrinsic 
dynamics  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  1961,  when  I  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Soviet  Union  possessed  a  very  small 
operational  arsenal  of  intercontinenUl  mis- 
siles. However,  they  did  possess  the  techno- 
logical and  Industrial  capacity  to  enlarge 
that  arsenal  very  substantially  over  the  suc- 
ceeding several  years. 

Now,  we  had  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
did  In  fact  plan  to  fully  use  that  capability. 
But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  strategic  plan- 
ner must  be  "conservative"  In  his  calcula- 
tions; that  Is.  he  must  prepare  for  the  worst 
plausible  case  and  not  be  content  to  hope 
and  prepare  merely  for  the  most  probable. 
Since  we  could  not  be  certain  of  Soviet 
Intentions — since  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
they  would  not  underUke  a  massive  build- 
up— we  had  to  insure  against  such  an  even- 
tuality by  undertaking  ourselves  a  major 
buUd-up  of  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris 
forces. 

Thus.  In  the  course  of  hedging  against 
what  was  then  only  a  theoretically  possible 
Soviet  build-up,  we  took  decisions  which 
have  resulted  in  our  current  superiority  in 
numbers  of  warheads  and  deliverable  mega- 
tons. 

But  the  blunt  fact  remains  that  If  we  had 
had  more  accurate  Information  about 
planned  Soviet  strategic  forces,  we  simply 
would  not  have  needed  to  build  as  large  a 
nuclear  arsenal  as  we  have  today. 

Now  let  me  be  absolutely  clear.  I  am  not 
saying  that  our  decision  In  1961  was  unjusti- 
fied. I  am  simply  saying  that  It  was  necessi- 
tated by  a  lack  of  accurate  Information. 

Furthermore,  that  decision  In  Itself — as 
justified  as  It  was — In  the  end,  could  not 
possibly  have  left  unaffected  the  Soviet 
Union's  future  nuclear  plans. 

What  Is  essential  to  understand  here  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
mutually  influence  one  another's  strategic 
plans. 

Whatever  be  their  Intentions,  whatever  be 
our  Intentions,  actions — or  even  realistically 
potential  actions — on  either  said  relating  to 
the  buUd-up  of  nuclear  forces,  be  they  either 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons,  necessarily 
trigger  reactions  on  the  other  side. 

It  Is  precisely  this  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon that  fuels  an  arms  race. 

Now.  In  strategic  nuclear  weaponry,  the 
arms  race  Involved  a  particular  Irony.  Un- 
like any  other  era  In  military  history,  today 
a  substantial  numerical  superiority  of  weap- 
ons does  not  effectively  translate  Into  politi- 
cal control,  or  diplomatic  leverage. 

While  thermonuclear  power  Is  almost  In- 
conceivably awesome,  and  represents  vir- 
tually unlimited  potential  destructlvehess.  It 
has  proven  to  be  a  limited  diplomatic  In- 
strument. Ite  uniqueness  lies  In  the  fact  that 
It  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  all-powerful 
weapon — and  a  very  Inadequate  weapon. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  mutually  destroy  one  an- 
other— regardless  of  who  strikes  first — nar- 
rows the  range  on  Soviet  aggression  which 
our  nuclear  forces  can  effectively  deter. 

Even  with  our  nuclear  monopoly  In  the 
early  postwar  period,  we  were  unable  to  deter 
the  Soviet  pressures  against  Berlin,  or  their 
support  of  aggression  In  Korea. 

Today,  our  nuclear  superiority  does  not 
deter  all  forms  of  Soviet  support  of  commu- 
nist Insurgency  In  Southeast  Asia. 

What  all  of  this  has  meant  Is  that  we.  and 
our  allies  as  well,  require  substantial  non- 
nuclear  forces  In  order  to  cope  with  levels  of 
aggression  that  massive  strategic  forces  do 
not  In  fact  deter. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  lesson  both  for  us 
and  for  otir  allies  to  accept,  since  there  Is  a 
strong  psychological  tendency  to  regard  su- 
perior fauclear  forces  as  a  simple  and  unfail- 
ing solution  to  security,  and  an  assurance  of 
victory  under  any  set  of  circumstances. 
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What  Is  Important  to  understand  Is  that 
our  nuclear  strategic  forces  play  a  vital  and 
absolutely  necessary  role  In  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies,  but  It  Is  an  Instrlnslcally 
limited  role. 

Thus,  we  and  our  allies  must  maintain 
substantial  conventional  forces,  fully  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  lesser 
forms  of  political  and  military  aggression— 
a  level  of  aggression  against  which  the  use 
of  strategic  nuclear  forces  would  not  be  to 
otir  advantage,  and  thtis  a  level  of  aggres- 
sion which  these  strategic  nuclear  forces  by 
themselves  cannot  effectively  deter.  One  can- 
not fashion  a  credible  deterrent  out  of  an 
Incredible  action.  Therefore  security  for  the 
United  SUtes  and  lU  allies  can  only  arise 
from  the  possession  of  a  whole  range  of  grad- 
uated deterrents,  each  of  them  fully  credible 
In  Ite  own  context. 

Now  I  have  pointed  out  that  In  strategic 
nuclear  matters,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  mutually  influence  one  an- 
other's plans. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  substan- 
tially Increased  their  offensive  forces.  We 
have,  of  course,  been  watching  and  evaluating 
this  very  carefully. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  buUd-up  la  In  part  a 
reaction  to  our  own  build-up  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade. 

Soviet  strategic  planners  undoubtedly  rea- 
soned that  If  our  build-up  were  to  continue 
at  Its  accelerated  pace,-lsre  might  conceivably 
reach.  In  time,  a  credible  flrst-strlke  capabil- 
ity against  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  was  not  In  fact  our  Intention.  Our 
Intention  was  to  assure  that  they — with  their 
theoretical  capacity  to  reach  such  a  first- 
strike  capability — would  not  In  fact  outdis- 
tance us. 

But  they  could  not  read  our  Intentions 
with  any  greater  accuracy  than  we  could 
read  theirs.  And  thus  the  result  has  been 
that  we  have  both  built  up  our  forces  to  a 
point  that  far  exceeds  a  credible  second- 
strike  capability  against  the  forces  we  each 
st&rt^Gd  with. 

In  doing  so,  neither  of  us  has  reached  a 
first-strike  capability.  And  the  realities  of 
the  situation  being  what  they  are— whatever 
we  believe  their  Intentions  to  be,  and  what- 
ver  they  believe  our  Intentions  to  be — each 
of  us  can  deny  the  other  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Now.  how  can  we  be  so  confident  that  this 
Is  the  case?  „     .  ^ 

How  can  we  be  so  certain  that  the  Sovleto 
cannot  gradually  outdistance  us — either  by 
some  dramatic  technological  break-through, 
or  simply  through  our  imperceptlvely  lag- 
ging behind,  for  whatever  reason:  reluctance 
to  spend  the  requisite  funds;  distraction 
with  military  problems  elsewhere;  faulty 
intelligence;  or  simple  negUgence  and 
naivete? 

All   of    these    reasons — and    others — have 

been  suggested  by   some   commentators   In 

this  country,  who  fear  that  we  are  In  fact 

falling  behind  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

The  answer  to  aU  of  this  Is  simple  and 

straightforward.  

We  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Soviets  to 
outdlsUnce  us.  because  to  do  so  would  be  to 
Jeopardize  our  very  viability  as  a  nation. 

No  President,  no  SecreUry  of  Defense,  no 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes — of  whatever 
political  party,  and  of  whatever  political  per- 
suasion—Is  going  to  permit  this  nation  to 
take  that  risk. 

We  do  not  want  a  nuclear  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union— primarily  because  the 
action-reaction  phenomenon  makes  It  foolish 
and  .futile.  But  If  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  obtaining  flrst-strtke  ca- 
pablUty  over  us  Is  to  engage  In  such  a  race, 
the  United  SUtes  possesses  In  ample  abun- 
dance the  resources,  the  technology,  and  the 
will  to  run  faster  In  that  race  for  whatever 
distance  Is  required. 
But  what  we  would  much  prefer  to  do  Is  to 
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come  to  a  realistic  and  reasonably  riskless 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  effectively  prevent  such  an  arms  race. 
We  both  have  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
greatly  in  excess  of  a  credible  assured  de- 
struction capability.  These  arsenals  have 
reached  that  point  of  excess  in  each  case  for  — 
precisely  the  same  reason:  we  each  have  re- 
acted to  the  other's  build-up  with  very  con- 
servative calculations.  We  have,  that  is,  each 
built  a  greater  arsenal  than  either  of  xis 
needed  for  a  second-strike  capability,  simply 
because  we  each  wanted  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  "worst  plausible  case." 

But  since  we  now  each  possess  a  deterrent 
in  excess  of  our  individuals  needs,  both  of  our 
nations  would  benefit  from  a  properly  safe- 
guarded agreement  first  to  limit,  and  later  to 
reduce,  both  our  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

We  may,  or  we  may  not,  be  able  to  achieve 
such  an  agreement.  We  hope  we  can.  And  we 
believe  such  an  agreement  Is  fully  feasible, 
since  It  U  clearly  In  both  our  nations* 
Interests. 

But  reach  the  formal  agreement  or  not,  we 
can  be  sure  that  neither  the  SovleU  nor  we 
are  going  to  risk  the  other  obtaining  a  flrat- 
strlke  capability. 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  are 
both  going  to  maintain  a  maximum  effort  to 
preserve  an  assured  destruction  capability. 

It  would  not  be  sensible  for  either  side  to 
launch  a  maximum  effort  to  achieve  a  flrst- 
strlke  capability.  It  would  be  serious  be- 
cause the  intelligence-gathering  capability  of 
each  side  being  what  It  Is,  and  the  realities  of 
lead-time  from  technological  break-through 
to  operational  readiness  being  what  they  are, 
neither  of  us  would  be  able  to  acquire  a  first- 
strike  capability  in  secret. 
Now,  let  me  take  a  specific  case  In  point. 
The  Soviets  are  now  deploying  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system.  If  we  react  to  this 
deployment  intelligently,  we  have  no  reason 
for  alarm. 

The  system  does  not  Impose  any  threat  to 
our  ability  to  penetrate  and  Infilct  massive 
and  unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  presently 
affect  In  any  significant  manner  our  assured 
destruction  capability. 

It  does  not  Impose  such  a  threat  because 
we  have  already  taken  the  steps  necessary  to 
assure  that  our  land-based  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, our  nuclear  submarine-launched  new 
Poseidon  missiles,  and  our  strategic  bomber 
forces  have  the  requisite  penetration  aids — 
and  in  the  sum,  constitute  a  force  of  such 
magnitude,  that  they  guarantee  us  a  force 
strong  enough  to  survive  a  Soviet  atUck  and 
penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM  deployment. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  issue  that  has  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  recently:  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  an 
ABM  system  against  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat. 

To  begin  with,  this  Is  not  in  any  sense  a 
new  Usue.  We  have  had  both  the  technical 
possibility  and  the  strategic  desirability  of 
an  American  ABM  deployment  under  oon- 
sUnt  review  since  the  late  19508. 

While  we  have  substantially  Improved  our 
technology  in  the  field,  it  Is  Important  to 
understend  that  none  of  the  syst«ns  at  the 
present  or  foreseeable  state  of  the  art  would 
provide  an  Impenetrable  shield  over  the 
United  States.  Were  such  a  shield  possible, 
we  would  cerUlnly  want  It— and  we  would 
certainly  build  It. 

And  at  this  point,  let  me  dispose  of  an 
objection  that  is  totally  Irrelevant  to  thU 
issue. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  are  opposed  to 
deploying  a  large-scale  ABM  system  because 
It  would  carry  the  heavy  price  tag  of  $40 
billion.  ^       ^^     ^^„ 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the  $40 
billion  Is  not  the  Issue. 

If  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
Impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  SUtes. 
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we  would  be  willing  to  spend  not  MO  billion, 
but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that  amount 
tbat  was  necessary. 

Tbe  money  In  Itself  Is  not  the  problem: 
the  penetrabUlty  of  the  proposed  shield  U 
the  problem. 

There  Is  clearly  no  point,  however.  In 
speitdlng  MO  billion  If  It  Is  not  going  to  buy 
us  a  signlftcant  improvement  In  our  secu- 
rity. If  It  la  not.  then  we  should  use  the 
substantial  resources  It  represents  on  some- 
thing that  will 

Every  ABM  system  that  U  now  feasible  In- 
volves firing  defensive  missiles  at  Incoming 
offensive  warheads  In  an  effort  to  destroy 
them. 

But  what  many  oommentator*  on  tbl«  Is- 
sue overlook  is  that  any  such  system  can 
rather  obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy 
simply  sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
diunmy  warheads,  than  there  are  defen- 
sive missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them. 

And  this  Is  the  whole  crux  of  the  nuclear 
aotlon-reactlon  phenomenon. 

Were  we  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system 
throughout  the  United  Statee.  the  Soviets 
would  clearly  be  strongly  motlvatied  to  so  In- 
crease their  offensive  capability  as  to  cancel 
out  our  defensive  advantage. 

It  Is  fbtile  for  each  of  us  to  spend  M  bil- 
lion. t40  Billion,  or  •400  billion— and  at  the 
end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end  of  all 
the  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  all  the 
effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the  same  point  of 
balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are 
now. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  Inltltated 
offensive  weapons  programs  costing  several 
billions  In  order  to  offset  the  small  present 
Soviet  ABM  deployment,  and  the  possibly 
more  extensive  future  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ments. 

That  Is  money  w«ll  spent;  and  It  la  neces- 
sary. 

But  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  It  Is 
money  spent  because  of  the  action-reaction 
phenomenon. 

If  we  In  turn  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deploy- 
ment— at  whatever  price— we  can  be  certain 
that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantage we  would  hope  to  gain. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  certainty  ot  a 
corresponding  Soviet  reaction  that  the  four 
prominent  scientists — men  who  have  served 
with  distinction  as  the  Science  Advisers  to 
Presidents  Klsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son, and  the  three  outstanding  men  who 
have  served  aa  Director*  of  Research  and 
Elnglneerlng  to  three  Secretaries  of  Defense- 
have  unanimously  recommended  against  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  designed  to 
protect  our  population  against  a  Soviet 
attack. 

These  men  are  Doctors  Kllllan,  Klstlakow- 
sky.  Wlesner.  Homlg.  York,  Brown,  and 
Poster. 

Tbe  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
now  facing  a  situation  analogous  to  the  one 
we  faced  In  1961:  we  are  uncertain  of  the 
Soviets'  Intentions. 

At  that  time  we  were  concerned  about 
their  potential  offensive  capabilities;  now 
we  ai«  concerned  about  their  potential  de- 
fensive capabilities. 

But  the  dynamics  of  tbe  concern  are  tbe 
same. 

We  must  continue  to  be  cautious  and  con- 
servative In  our  estimates — leaving  no  room 
in  our  calculations  for  unnecessary  risk.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  measure  our  own 
response  in  svich  a  manner  that  It  does  not 
trigger  a  senseless  spiral  upward  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Now.  as  I  have  emphasized,  we  have  al- 
ready taken  the  necessary  steps  to  guarantee 
that  our  offensive  strategic  weapons  will  be 
able  to  penetrate  future,  more  advanced 
Soviet  defenses. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  careful  clockwork  of 
lead-time,  we  will  be  forced  to  continue  that 
effort  over  the  next  few  years  If  the  evidence 
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la  that  the  Soviets  Intend  to  turn  what  Is  now 
a  light  and  modest  ABM  deployment  Into  a 
massive  one. 

Should  they  elect  to  do  so.  we  have  both 
the  lead-time  and  the  technology  available  to 
so  Increase  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
our  offensive  strategic  forces — with  particu- 
lar attention  to  highly  reliable  penetration 
aids — that  their  expensive  defensive  efforts 
win  give  them  no  edge  In  the  nuclear  balance 
whatever. 

But  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  do  that. 
For  It  Is  a  profitless  waste  of  resources,  pro- 
vided we  and  the  Soviets  can  come  to  a  real- 
istic strategic  arms-llmltatlon  agreement. 

As  you  know,  we  have  proposed  U.S. -Soviet 
talks  on  this  matter.  Should  these  talks  fall, 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  take  the  appropriate 
measures  that  such  a  failure  would  make 
necessary. 

The  point  for  us  lo  keep  In  mind  Is  that 
should  the  talks  fall — and  the  Soviets  decide 
to  expand  their  present  modest  ABM  deploy- 
ment Into  a  massive  one — our  response  must 
be  realistic.  There  la  no  point  whatever  In  our 
responding  by  going  to  a  massive  ABM  de- 
ployment to  protect  our  population,  when 
such  a  system  would  be  Ineffective  against 
a  sophisticated  Soviet  offense. 

Instead,  realism  dictates  that  If  the  Soviets 
elect  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system,  we  must 
further  expand  our  sophisticated  offensive 
forces,  and  thus  preserve  our  overwhelming 
assured  destruction  capability. 

But  the  Intractable  fact  Is  that  should  the 
talks  fall,  both  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
would  be  forced  to  continue  on  a  foolish  and 
feckless  course. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  feckless  because — 
In  the  end — It  would  provide  neither  the 
Soviets  nor  us  with  any  greater  relative 
nuclear  capability. 

The  time  bos  come  for  us  both  to  realize 
that,  and  to  act  reasonably.  It  Is  clearly  in 
our  own  mutual  Interest  to  do  so. 

Having  said  that.  It  Is  Important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  ABM  system  designed 
to  protect  against  a  Soviet  attack  on  our 
cities,  and  ABM  systems  which  have  other 
objectives. 

One  of  the  other  uses  of  an  ABM  system 
which  we  should  seriously  consider  is  the 
greater  protection  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces. 

Another  Is  In  relation  to  the  emerging 
nuclear   capability    of   Communist   China. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  are 
devoting  very  substantial  resources  to  the 
development  of  both  nuclear  warheads,  and 
missile  delivery  systems.  As  I  stated  last 
January.  Indications  are  that  they  will  have 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  within  a 
year  or  so.  an  Initial  Intercontinental  ballls- 
Uc  missile  capability  In  the  early  1970s,  and 
a  modest  force  In  the  mld-TOs. 

Up  to  now,  the  lead-time  factor  baa  al- 
lowed us  to  postpone  a  decision  on  whether 
or  not  a  light  ABM  deployment  might  be 
advantageoiu  as  a  countermeasure  to  Com- 
munist China's  nuclear  development. 

But  the  time  will  shortly  be  right  for  us  to 
Initiate  production  If  we  desire  such  a  sys- 
tem. 

China  at  the  moment  Is  caught  up  In  In- 
ternal strife,  but  It  seems  likely  that  her 
basic  motivation  In  developing  a  strategic 
nuclear  capability  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  basis  for  threatening  her  neighbors,  and 
to  clothe  herself  with  the  dubious  prestige 
that  the  world  pays  to  nuclear  weaponry. 

We  deplore  her  development  of  these 
weapons,  Just  as  we  deplore  It  In  other  coun- 
tries. We  oppose  nuclear  proliferation  be- 
cause we  believe  that  In  the  end  It  only  In- 
creases the  risk  of  a  common  and  cataclys- 
mic holocaust. 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  oppose  any  efforts  of 
China  to  employ  nuclear  blackmail  against 
her  neighbors. 

We    possess    now,    and    will    continue    to 
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possess  for  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  foresee,  an 
overwhelming  first-strike  capability  with 
respect  to  China.  And  despite  the  shrill  and 
raucous  propaganda  directed  at  her  own  peo- 
ple that  "the  atomic  bomb  Is  a  paper  tiger." 
there  Is  ample  evidence  that  China  well  ap- 
preciates the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

China  has  been  cautious  to  avoid  any 
action  that  might  end  In  a  nuclear  clash 
with  the  United  States — however  wild  her 
words — and  understandably  so.  We  have  the 
power  not  only  to  destroy  completely  her 
entire  nuclear  offensive  forces,  but  to  devas- 
tate her  society  as  well. 

Is  there  any  possibility,  then,  that  by  the 
mid-1970s  China  might  become  so  incautious 
as  to  attempt  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  our  allies. 

It  would  be  Insane  and  suicidal  for  her  to 
do  so.  but  one  can  conceive  conditions  under 
which  China  might  miscalculate.  We  wish 
to  reduce  such  possibilities  to  a  minimum. 

And  since,  as  I  have  noted,  our  strategic 
planning  must  always  be  conservative,  and 
take  Into  consideration  even  the  possible 
Irrational  behavior  of  potential  adversaries, 
there  are  marginal  grounds  for  concluding 
that  a  light  deployment  of  U.S.  ABMs  against 
this  poeslblUty  Is  prudent. 

The  system  would  be  relatively  inexpen- 
sive— preliminary  estimates  place  the  cost  at 
about  $6  billion — and  would  have  a  much 
higher  degree  of  reliability  against  a  Chinese 
attack,  than  the  much  more  massive  and 
complicated  system  that  some  have  recom- 
mended against  a  possible  Soviet  attack. 

Moreover,  such  an  ABM  deployment  de- 
signed against  a  possible  Chinese  attack 
would  have  a  number  of  other  advantages. 
It  would  provide  an  additional  Indication  to 
Asians  that  we  Intend  to  deter  China  from 
nuclear  blackmail,  and  thus  would  contrib- 
ute toward  our  goal  of  discouraging  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  among  tbe  present  non- 
nuclear  countries. 

Further,  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deploy- 
ment would  enable  us  to  add — as  a  concur- 
rent benefits — a  further  defense  of  our  Mln- 
uteman  sites  against  Soviet  attack,  which 
means  that  at  modest  cost  we  would  In  fact 
be  adding  even  greater  effectiveness  to  our 
offensive  missile  force  and  avoiding  a  much 
more  costly  expansion  of  that  force. 

Finally,  such  a  reasonably  reliable  ABM 
system  would  add  protection  of  our  popula- 
tion against  the  improbable  but  possible  ac- 
cidental launch  of  an  Intercontinental  mis- 
sile by  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

After  a  detailed  review  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, we  have  decided  to  go  forward 
with  this  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deployment, 
and  we  will  begin  actual  production  of  such 
a  system  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  reaching  this  decision.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  It  contains  two  possible  dan- 
gers— and  we  should  guard  carefully  against 
each. 

The  first  danger  is  that  we  may  psychologi- 
cally lapse  Into  the  old  over-slmpllficatlon 
about  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  power.  The 
simple  truth  Is  that  nuclear  weapons  can 
serve  to  deter  only  a  narrow  range  of  threats. 
This  ABM  deployment  will  strengthen  our 
defensive  posture — and  will  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  land-based  ICBM  offensive 
forces.  But  the  Independent  nations  of  Asia 
must  realize  that  these  benefits  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  their  maintaining,  and  where 
necessary  strengthening,  their  own  conven- 
tional forces  in  order  to  deal  with  the  more 
likely  threats  to  the  security  of  the  region. 

The  second  danger  is  also  psychological. 
There  is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  intrinsic 
to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry. If  a  weapon  system  works — and  works 
well — there  is  strong  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent  level 
required. 

The   danger   in   deploying   this   relatively 
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light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  develop 
to  expand  It  lnt«  a  heavy  Sovlet-orlented 
ABM  system. 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly — 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first-strike — but  precisely  because  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not  a 
massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capability. 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield — at  the 
present  state  of  technology — would  in  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  Inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  increase  their  own 
offensive  forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
would  make  It  necessary  for  us  to  respond 
In  turn — and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on 
either  side. 

Let  me  emphaslee — and  I  cannot  do  so  too 
strongly — that  our  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
a  limited  ABM  deployment  In  no  way  indi- 
cates that  we  feel  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  forces  Is  any 
the  less  urgent  or  desirable. 

The  road  leading  from  the  stone  axe  to  the 
ICBM — though  It  may  have  been  more  than 
a  million  years  in  the  building — seems  to 
have  run  In  a  single  direction. 

If  one  Is  Inclined  to  be  cynical,  one  might 
conclude  that  man's  history  seems  to  be 
characterized  not  so  much  by  consistent 
periods  of  peace,  occasionally  punctuated  by 
warfare;  but  rather  by  persistent  outbreaks 
of  warfare,  wearily  put  aside  from  time  to 
time  by  periods  of  exhaustion  and  recovery — 
that  parade  under  the  name  of  peace. 

I  do  not  view  man's  history  with  that  de- 
gree of  cynicism,  but  I  do  believe  that  man's 
wisdom  in  avoiding  war  is  often  surpassed 
by  his  folly  in  promoting  It. 

However  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have 
been  In  the  past,  It  Is  now  no  longer  merely 
foolish,  but  suicidal  as  well. 

It  Is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man 
from  suicide,  if  he  Is  sufficiently  determined 
to  commit  it. 

The  question  Is  what  is  our  determination 
In  an  era  when  unlimited  war  will  mean  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  millions — and  the  pos- 
sible genetic  Impairment  of  a  million  genera- 
tions to  follow? 

Man  is  clearly  a  compound  of  folly  and 
wisdom — and  history  is  clearly  a  consequence 
of  the  admixture  of  those  two  contradictory 
traits. 

History  has  placed  our  particular  lives  In 
an  era  when  the  consequences  of  human  folly 
are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic  in 
the  matters  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  does 
not  lie  In  his  weaponry. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  lies 
in  his  mind. 

What  the  world  requires  In  its  22nd  Year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  is  not  a  new  race  towards 
armament. 

What  the  world  requires  In  Its  22nd  Tear 
of  the  Atomic  Age  Is  a  new  race  towards 
reasonableness. 

We  had  better  all  run  that  race. 

Not  merely  we  the  administrators.  But  we 
the  people. 

Thank  you,  and  good  afternoon. 


ABM  AMD  Arms  Control 
(By  Mason  Wlllrich) 
The  Johnson  Administration's  decision 
to  produce  and  deploy  In  the  United  States 
a  "light"  or  "thin"  antl-balllstlc  missile  de- 
fence system  (or  ABM>  marks  a  significant, 
perhaps  decisive,  turning  p)oint  in  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  efforts  to  bring  that  race 
under  control.  How  long  will  prevention  of 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  con- 
tinue to  be  a  viable  policy  objective?  Will 
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the  possibility  of  stability  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  be  swept  away?  What 
Is  the  future  role  of  China  in  the  nuclear 
club?  These  are  the  major  questions  which 
have  been  brought  sharply  into  focus. 

Of  major  Importance  In  the  context  of 
these  issues  is  the  fact  that  the  ABM  system 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  decided  to 
deploy  is.  for  the  time  being  at  least,  limited. 
The  United  States  ABM  system  will  be  lim- 
ited in  cost  to  an  estimated  five  thousand 
million  dollars,  and  limited  in  effectiveness 
to  interception  of  a  comparatively  few  nu- 
clear warheads.  The  system  being  deployed 
will  consist  of  two  kinds  of  missiles  and  asso- 
ciated radar  and  computer  systems:  the 
longer-range  Spartan  to  provide  limited  area 
defence  of  population  centres;  and  the  short- 
range  Sprint  to  provide  "hard  point"  or  ter- 
minal defence  lor  ABM  radars  and  Minute- 
man  silos. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  ABM  deployment 
is  to  provide  protection  to  the  United  States 
against  the  kind  of  intercontinental  nuclear 
capability  which  China  will  possess  In  the 
mid-1970s.  The  deployment  will  not  protect 
the  United  States  population  or  industry 
against  the  quality  and  quantity  of  nuclear 
attack  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now,  or 
will  in  the  future  be  capable  of  launching. 
It  vrtll,  however,  provide  a  measure  of  ter- 
minal defence  of  United  States  Minuteman 
silos,  and  also  some  capability  to  deal  with 
an  accidental  launch  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
delivery  system. 

In  analysing  the  United  States  ABM  de- 
ployment decision,  we  will  first  consider  the 
salient  features  of  the  strategic  nuclear  con- 
text In  which  the  decision  is  Imbedded. 
Thereafter,  we  will  turn  toward  an  assess- 
ment of  the  future,  focusing  on  three  sets 
of  complex  nuclear  interactions:  first,  the 
nuclear  Powers  and  the  non-nuclear  Powers; 
second,  the  two  nuclear  super-Powers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and, 
third,  the  United  States  and  China. 

Throughout  a  continuing  process  of  re- 
search, development  and  innovation  in  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems  since 
World  War  II,  the  technology  of  the  offence 
has  maintained  a  commanding  lead  over  the 
defence.  This  gap  has  not  persisted  because 
there  has  been  no  chance  of  intercepting  an 
offensive  nuclear  warhead.  Rather,  the  large 
numbers  of  warheads  available,  and  the  great 
destructive  capability  of  each,  require  a  de- 
gree of  effectiveness  for  a  defence  that,  until 
recently,  was  clearly  unattainable. 

Prom  the  technological  Imbalance  of  of- 
fence over  defence  the  basic  strategic  princi- 
ple has  been  derived — deterrence.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficiently  effective  defence,  it  has 
become  accepted  doctrine  that  the  largest 
measure  of  protection  against  nuclear  attack 
can  be  found  in  the  threat  of  retaliation  in 
kind.  Prom  a  strategy  of  deterrence  the  re- 
quirements for  the  present  United  States 
strategic  posture  have  been  developed.  These 
requirements  are  summed  up  in  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara's  phrase,  "as- 
sured destruction  capability, "  which  he  de- 
fined as  the  maintenance  of  "a  highly  reliable 
ability  to  inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of 
damage  upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  com- 
bination of  aggressors,  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange — even 
after  our  absorbing  a  surprise  first  strike." 

The  requirements  of  such  an  "assured  de- 
struction capability"  are  survivability,  re- 
liability and  penetration  capability.  United 
States  nuclear  forces  must,  first  of  all,  be 
capable  of  surviving  a  Soviet  first  strike.  S\ir- 
vival  Insurance  costing  thousands  of  millions 
of  dollars  has  been  purchased  for  bomber 
aircraft  by  airborne  and  strip  alert  proce- 
dures, and  for  missiles  by  installation  under- 
ground In  silos  or  under  the  sea  In  subma- 
rines. The  benefits  of  survivability  are  two- 
fold: the  United  States  is  placed  in  a  strategic 
posture  from  which  It  will  never  be  essential 
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to  pre-empt  with  a  nuclear  first  strike  rather 
than  deter  with  the  threat  of  a  second  strike 
m  retaliation;  and  the  time  for  decision  In  a 
crisis  win  be  lengthened.  Thereafter,  we  must 
be  assured  that  a  sufficient  number  of  deliv- 
ery systems.  If  launched  after  surviving  a 
nuclear  attack,  will  arrive  over  their  assigned 
targets  with  their  nuclear  warheads  opera- 
tional. Reliability  can  be  acquired  through 
technological  excellence,  systems  redundancy 
and  large  quantities. 

Finally,  an  assured  destruction  capability 
requires  the  ability  of  United  States  nuclear 
forces  to  penetrate  any  defensive  systems 
transversed  between  the  place  of  launch  and 
impact  on  target.  Here  the  ABM  problem  en- 
ters the  picture.  The  problem  should  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  an  offence-de- 
fence Interaction.  Modifications  in  technology 
and  tactics  on  the  offensive  side  affect,  and 
are  affected  by,  defensive  modifications  in  a 
dynamic  relationship. 

There  are  a  variety  of  aids  for  an  offence 
in  penetrating  a  defence.  A  warhead /re-entry 
vehicle  can  carry  with  it  large  numbers  of 
decoys  and  chaff  which  will  overload  the 
defensive  radar  tracking  system  with  in- 
coming signals.  Early  detonation  of  an  offen- 
sive nuclear  warhead  can  be  used  to  create 
radar  blackout  through  which  following  war- 
heads can  pass  undetected.  An  offensive  nu- 
clear warhead  can  be  shielded  so  that  It  will 
be  destroyed  only  if  a  defensive  warhead  is 
detonated  at  close  range.  Finally,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  penetrating  an  ABM  system  de- 
ployed around  a  city,  offensive  warheads  can 
be  detonated  upwind  and  outside  the  de- 
fensive envelope  in  a  way  which  will  maxi- 
mise fallout  on  the  target. 

On  the  defensive  side,  a  variety  of  coun- 
ter-measures arc  also  possible.  Defensive  mis- 
siles can  be  developed  with  extremely  rapid 
rates  of  acceleration.  This  will  permit  inter- 
ception of  incoming  nuclear  warheads  at 
relatively  low  altitudes  after  atmopsherlc 
drag  has  filtered  out  the  lighter  decoys  and 
chaff.  Radar  tracking  systems  can  be  de- 
ployed in  configurations  which  will  mini- 
mise potential  black-out  problems  from  de- 
tonation of  either  offensive  or  defensive  war- 
heads. Furthermore,  defensive  missiles  can 
be  developed  with  longer  ranges  so  that 
avoidance  of  the  ABM  envelope  will  be  ruled 
out. 

Beyond  these  primarily  qualitative  aspects 
of  the  offence-defence  interaction  lie  Impor- 
tant quantitative  dimensions.  Of  particular 
relevance  Is  the  possibility  of  saturation.  If 
there  are  more  offensive  than  defensive  war- 
heads associated  with  a  particular  target, 
then  a  destruction  capability  of  that  target 
is  assured — even  if  the  defensive  system 
functions  perfectly.  Weighing  the  possibil- 
ities for  penetrating,  avoiding  and  over- 
whelming the  defence  against  the  possibil- 
ities for  technical  improvements  in  defensive 
systems  has  led  most  analysts  to  pessimistic 
conclusions  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
a  large-scale  ABM  deployment  against  a 
sophisticated  nuclear  attack. 

A  basic  premise  which  underlies  the  pres- 
ent Soviet-American  nuclear  balance  is  that 
deterrence  consists  essentially  of  a  strategic 
posture — a  nuclear  capability  in  being  and 
credible  to  any  potential  adversary.  If  deter- 
rence fails,  nuclear  war  must  be  fought  with 
existing  forces.  Unlike  mobilisation  for  con- 
ventional war,  mobilisation  for  nuclear  war 
Is  a  continuous  process  which  occurs.  If  at 
all,  before  hostilities  break  out.  Nuclear 
power  politics,  then,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
evolution  and  interaction  of  a  series  of  pos- 
tures by  the  various  participants. 

Given  the  high  stakes  and  large  uncertain- 
ties involved,  strategic  nuclear  planning 
tends  to  be  conservative.  Planning  factors  lor 
developing  a  nuclear  posture  are  an  adver- 
sary's capabilities  and  the  'worst  plausible 
case'.  A  potential  adversary's  intentions  are 
largely  Ignored.  When  such  conservative 
planning  is  applied  on  both  sides  of  a  con- 
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met  rel»tlon«hlp  It  la  mmj  to  •««  how  an 
iinxu  rac«  Is  unavoidable. 

The  net  result  to  date  In  the  evolution  of 
the  Soviet-American  nuclear  relatlonahlp  la 
that  each  has  achieved  an  assured  destruc- 
tion capability  against  the  other  Deterrence 
Is  mutual  and  the  level  of  strategic  arma- 
ment on  both  sides  U  very  high.  It  Is  eatl- 
mated  that  the  United  State*  could  place 
about  4.000  nuclear  warheada  on  Soviet  tar- 
gets, while  the  Soviet  Union  could  hit  the 
United  States  with  1,000  nuclear  warheads 
of  somewhat  larger  average  yield.  One  might 
assume  that  In  such  a  posture  the  two  sides 
might  declare  that  enough  Is  enough.  Grant- 
ing the  desirability  of  some  measure  of  'over- 
klU'.  each  side  now  has  It. 

However,  the  fundamental  proceasea  of 
science  and  technology  are  Inherently 
dynamic.  As  diminishing  returns  set  In  on 
the  offensive  side.  Increased  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  possibilities  of  defense. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  already  deployed  a 
limited  ABM  system  around  Moscow.  For 
several  years  the  United  States  has  conducted 
an  ABM  research  and  development  pro- 
gramme, costing  approximately  Ave  hundred 
nxUllon  dollars  annually. 

Before  proceeding  ftirther  with  Its  own 
ABM  programme,  the  United  States  made 
several  attempts  to  start  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  limitations  on  further 
deployment  of  the  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  systems.  In  view  of  the  failure  of 
theae  attempts  and  the  growing  nuclear 
capability  of  Communist  Chin*,  the  United 
States  then  decided  to  produce  and  deploy  a 
light  ABM  system  of  Its  own. 

With  this  backgrotind  In  mind,  let  us  turn 
towards  the  future,  focusing  first  on  the 
prospects  for  preventive  the  ftirther  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  light  of  limited  ABM 
deployment. 

Recently,  substantial  progress  has  been 
achieved  In  non-proliferation  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference  In  Geneva  the  two  super-Powers 
reached  agreement  on  January  18.  1968  on 
a  complete  draft  treaty.  This  wlU  be  the 
subject  of  dUcusslon  at  a  resumed  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  which 
will  convene  In  April  after  this  article  has 
been  published. 

Non-prolUeratlon  Is  an  Inherently  discrim- 
inatory concept  It  seeks  to  perpetuate  the 
status  quo  of  a  world  with  five  nations  poa- 
Msslng  nuclear  weapons  and  the  rest  with- 
out. Certain  non-nuclear  nations  may  be  re- 
luctant to  relinquish  their  nuclear  options, 
especially  If  they  believe  they  may  require 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  future  to  offset  a 
nuclear  threat  from  one  of  the  five,  as  with 
India  and  Japan. 

What  options  other  than  nuclear  weapons 
exist,  or  can  be  provided,  for  Asian  nations 
such  as  India  or  Japan  in  the  face  of  China's 
growing  'modest*  Intercontinental  nuclear 
force  China  will  have  by  the  mld-1970's  with 
an  initial  five  thousand  million  dollar  ABM 
system,  how  should  India  or  Japan  respond 
to  the  medium  range  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bUlty  China  will  have  within  a  year  or  so? 

Following  China's  nuclear  test  explosions, 
assurances  have  been  reiterated  by  high 
United  States  officials  that  nations  without 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  sure  that  "If  they 
need  our  strong  support  against  some  threat 
of  nuclear  blacltmaU.  then  they  will  have  it'. 
Win  these  assurances  be  enough  In  the  fu- 
ture? 

The  Idea  that  the  nuclear  super-Powers 
could  guarantee  the  security  of  non-nuclear 
nations  against  nuclear  attack  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  possible  quid  pro  quo  for  signa- 
ture of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  However, 
such  conunltmenta  by  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  alone  would 
largely  compromise  the  position  of  any  non- 
aligned  nation,  while  a  Joint  United  States- 
Soviet  guarantee  would  require  a  degree  of 
East-West   co-operation    that   Is   below    the 
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borlxon  of  poUUcal  reality  today.  While  soma 
form  of  nuclear  assurance  may  emanate  from 
the  United  NaUons,  It  would  seem  doubtful 
that  such  a  dilution  of  responsibility  on  the 
guarantor  aide  would  be  satisfying  In  the 
long  run.  Finally,  as  a  practical  matter.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  at  this  time  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate would  give  Ita  consent  to  United  States 
ratification  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  If  It 
Included  provisions  which  could  result  In  a 
sweeping  and  yet  uncertain  extension  of 
United  States  security  commitments. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
draft,  as  It  emerged  from  super-Power  nego- 
tiations, was  silent  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
guarantees  to  non-nuclear  nations.  Tet  the 
problem  remains,  and  It  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  on  a  contlnulhg  basis.* 

Will,  in  fact.  United  SUtea  ABM  deploy- 
ment provide,  as  Mr.  McNamara  has  argued, 
"an  additional  Indication  to  Asians  that  we 
Intend  to  deter  China  from  nuclear  black- 
mall,  and  thus  contribute  towards  our  goal 
of  discouraging  nuclear  weapon  proliferation 
.  .  ."?  Or,  might  the  construction  of  such 
a  nuclear  shield  be  interpreted  In  Asia  as 
the  beginning  of  an  American  shelter  under 
which  we  will  withdraw — a  "Fortreaa  Ameri- 
ca" for  the  nuclear  age? 

Another  suggestion  for  alleviating  the 
continuing  security  problems  of  non-nuclear 
nations  In  general  would  be  to  provide  them 
with  ABM  defenses  of  their  own.  ThU  sug- 
gestion does  not  appear  to  be  either  wise  or 
feasible  In  the  near  future,  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  cost  of  even  a  limited  ABM  defense 
U  too  high — too  high  either  for  the  United 
States  to  give  away,  or  for  whatever  countries 
might  be  involved  to  be  willing,  and  In  some 
cases  able,  to  pay  for  themselves.  While  cost 
sharing  might  be  considered,  past  experience 
In  NATO  would  Indicate  that  discussion  along 
these  lines  would  probably  produce  more  dis- 
sension than  co-operation.  In  Western  Eu- 
rope especially,  where  the  Chinese  nuclear 
threat  does  not  appear  relevant  In  the  near 
future,  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
nuclear  capability  seems  to  foreclose  any 
possibility  of  a  limited  ABM  from  achieving 
even  marginal  effectiveness. 

Moreover,  deploying  a  United  States  ABM 
system  In  other  countries  would  raise  a  num- 
ber of  Intractable  problems  of  operational 
control  and  ownership.  These  problems 
would  be  Intrinsically  difficult  to  resolve. 
But  also  the  most  probable  solutions  would 
appear  to  be  Irreconcilable  with  existing 
United  States  legislation,  as  well  as  a  non- 
prollferatlon treaty.  While,  therefore,  the 
possibility  of  transfer  of  ABM  systems  to  for- 
eign countries  should  not  be  dismissed  for- 
ever, consideration  of  this  alternative  should 
be  postponed  at  least  until  the  nonprollfera- 
tlon issue  Is  resolved  one  way  or  the  other. 
Having  examined  the  prospects  for  contain- 
ment of  the  horizontal  dimension  of  the 
nucleeir  arms  race  In  light  of  the  United 
States  ABM  decision,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
vertical  dimension  and  consider  the  futxire 
course  of  the  nuclear  relationship  between 
the  two  super-Powers. 

In  the  wake  of  United  States  deployment 
of  a  limited  ABM  defence  the  Soviets  have 
four  basic  options:  first,  they  can  do  noth- 
ing, second,  they  can  offset  the  thin  United 
States  defence  by  Increases  in  their  offence; 
third,  they  can  thicken  their  own  existing 
defence;  and,  fourth,  they  can  Increase  both 
defence  and  offence.  We  may  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  do  nothing.  However,  Is  such  a 
response  In  Moscow  likely?  Have  the  Soviet 
leaders  already  made  allowance  In  their  plans 
for  the  possibility  of  a  limited  United  States 
ABM  deployment  so  that  no  further  offensive 
or  defensive  Increase  on  their  side  will  be 
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'  The  author  discussed  this  problem  more 
fully  In  "Guarantees  to  Non-Nuclear  Na- 
tions". Foreign  Affairs.  Vol.  44.  No.  4.  p.  683 
(July,  1968). 


necessary?    Such  foresight  would  be  rare  In- 
deed. 

Which  of  the  remaining  three  options  the 
Soviets  exercise  would  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  they  share  with  us  the  assumption 
that  an  assured  destruction  capability  is  the 
cornerstone  of  national  security,  and  whether 
they  agree  with  the  McNamara  calculus  of 
cost-effectiveness  of  Increments  of  offence 
versus  increments  of  defence.  The  Soviets 
have  a  tradition  backed  by  strong  emotion. 
If  not  pure  logic,  which  emphasises  defence 
of  the  homeland.  Therefore,  further  thick- 
ening of  Soviet  ABM  defences,  either  alone 
or  In  conjunction  with  offensive  production, 
may  not  be  ruled  out. 

Looking  one  step  further  In  the  Inter- 
action process,  whUe  the  United  States  may 
be  able  to  tolerate  marginal  extension  of 
Soviet  offensive  procurement  without  further 
response,  Mr.  McNamara  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  respond  to  Soviet  thick- 
ening of  Its  present  defences  with  offensive 
Increases  of  Its  own.  This  plan  for  an  as- 
symetrlc  resjwnse  may  prevent  a  vicious  up- 
ward spiral  from  developing  on  the  defensive 
side.  If  It  holds.  Over  time,  such  a  plan  la. 
however,  likely  to  yield  to  other  pressures. 
The  overall  process  to  research,  development 
and  Innovation  in  the  context  of  competing 
societies  seems  to  acquire  an  internal  dy- 
namism and  logic  of  Its  own  which  lead 
toward  tvdl  exploitation  of  technical  poasl- 
bllltles.  New  developments  achieve  a  mo- 
mentum of  their  own  which  are  dlfllciilt 
to  realst,  particularly  In  the  national  secu- 
rity area. 

Wltli  respect  to  offensive  nuclear  deliver? 
systems,  a  plateau  In  United  States  procure- 
ment had  been  reached  before  the  ABM  de- 
cision. Present  Soviet  production  may  be 
viewed  largely  as  a  reaction  to  the  large 
missile  production  r\ins  of  the  United  States 
during  the  mid-1960s.  Therefore,  ABM  aside. 
It  Is  possible  that  missile  levels  on  both 
sides  would  have  levelled  off. 

The  deployment  of  limited  ABM  systems 
on  both  sides  will  exert  substantial  pressure 
to  turn  this  flattened  curve  upwards  again. 
The  number  of  warheads  which  the  United 
States  can  place  on  Soviet  targets  is  being 
Increased  within  existing  levels  of  missiles 
and  launchers  through  replacement  of  single 
with  multiple  warheads — the  so-called  Mul- 
tiple Independent  Re-entry  Vehicles  or 
"MIRV's".  Therefore,  seme  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployment can  be  offset  by  the  United  States 
without  resiuulng  large  scale  production  of 
delivery  systems.  However,  If  the  Soviet  ABM 
defence  Is  thickened  the  outer  limit  of  this 
kind  of  offset  capability  will  soon  be  reached. 
Penetration  will  come  to  depend  on  sattira- 
tlon,  and  sattiratlon  will  require  resumed 
production  of  offensive  delivery  systems.  The 
'worst  plausible  case'  here  would  be  a  gradual 
spiral  upwards  into  all-out  production  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  systems  on  both 
sides  of  the  balance  of  terror.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  could,  at  tremendous  cost 
and  no  gain  In  Its  security,  lead  such  a  pro- 
duction race  should  counsel  restraint  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  Soviet  Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  System,  or  "FOBS",  Is  Indica- 
tive of  an  Increased  tempo  In  the  Interac- 
tions occurring  among  the  technological 
variables  In  the  Soviet-American  nuclear 
equation.  To  Intercept  an  Income  FOBS, 
which  will  probably  approach  the  United 
States  from  the  South  rather  than  the 
North,  would  require  suljustments  In  ABM 
system  deployment.  The  lower  trajectory  of 
the  FOBS  will  place  a  premium  of  "over  the 
horizon"  radar  detection  systems.  However, 
the  Soviet  FOBS  will  probably  be  less  ac- 
curate and  carry  less  nuclear  payload  due  to 
the  de-boostlng  requirement.  Therefore,  It 
may  well  be  a  less  efficient  system  for  de- 
livering nucleej-  destruction  than  an  equiva- 
lent number  of  ICBM's.  In  any  event.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  does  proceed  to  deploy  Frac- 
tional   Orbital    Bombardment    vehicles    in 
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substantial  numbers  It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  Kremlin  will  have  violated 
the  Pentagon's  rules  of  cost-effectiveness. 

While,  therefore,  the  Soviet  FOBS  should 
not  be  traced  to  the  United  States  ABM  de- 
ployment. It  Is  clear  that  ABM  systems  In 
general  will  exert  strong  pressures  In  the 
direction  of  a  resumption  of  the  Soviet- 
American  nuclear  arms  race  In  all  its  as- 
I>ects.  If  pressed  further  than  limited  de- 
ployments, ABM  systems  could  also  erase 
much  of  what  little  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  arms 
control.  Under  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
which  prohibits  nuclear  test  explosions  In 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  underwater, 
it  will  be  Impossible  to  conduct  an  opera- 
tional test  of  an  ABM  system.  The  live  Inter- 
ception and  nuclear  destruction  of  an  In- 
coming offensive  warhead  with  a  defensive 
warhead  is  prohibited  by  the  Treaty. 

Many  of  the  uncertainties  involving  nu- 
clear aspects  of  the  interception  problem 
can  be  narrowed  by  simulation  techniques 
and  static  nuclear  tests  underground.  More- 
over, the  major  uncertainties  in  an  ABM 
defence  are  not  nuclear,  but  rather  pertain 
to  radar  and  fire  control  systems.  The  mar- 
gins of  uncertainty  In  the  electronic  aspects 
of  an  ABM  defence  can  be  measured,  and 
either  reduced  or  engineered  around,  with- 
out nuclear  testing.  Nevertheless,  as  the  scale 
of  ABM  defence  Increases,  pressure  will  also 
Increase  to  test  the  system  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible In  an  operational  nuclear  environment. 
While  the  United  States  will  spend  five  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  would  It  spend  40  thou- 
sand million  dollars  on  an  ABM  defense  with- 
out an  operational  system  tests? 

In  addition  to  de-stablllslng  the  balance 
between  Soviet  and  American  strategic  pos- 
tures, the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  may 
well  reverse  a  major  trend  in  nuclear  strategy 
itself.  The  doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation", 
enunciated  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  In 
1954,  to  a  large  extent  governed  our  strategic 
thinking  until  the  Kennedy  Administration 
In  1961.  Then  It  was  supplanted  by  the  doc- 
trine of  "controlled  and  flexible  response"  de- 
veloped by  the  new  breed  of  Pentagon 
strategist  under  Secretary  McNamara's  tute- 
lage. Implementation  of  this  strategy  mainly 
required  substantial  Increases  in  conven- 
tional non-nuclear  forces.  But  the  new 
strategic  concept  also  served  as  a  basis  for 
"thlnkl;ig  about  the  unthinkable",  for  war 
gaming  and  planning  a  variety  of  possible 
ways  of  using  nuclear  forces  short  of  an  all- 
out  exchange,  and  for  terminating  a  "con- 
trolled" nuclear  war  with  something  less  than 
total  destruction  on  both  sides.  The  ability 
to  Implement  such  refinements  In  the  prac- 
tical tangle  and  emotional  confusion  of  a 
global  crisis  may  be  questioned.  Nevertheless, 
the  doctrine  of  controlled  and  flexible  re- 
sponse has  had  the  virtue  of  Inducing  more 
rationality  In  thinking  about  strategy,  and, 
more  importantly.  In  planning  strategic  nu- 
clear force  structure. 

Does  the  technology  of  ABM  systems  lead 
us  Inevitably  back  to  massive  retaliation  at 
the  nuclear  end  of  the  weapons  spectrum? 
If  an  ABM  system  is  credited  with  effective- 
ness, any  launch  of  offensive  nuclear  missiles 
against  defended  targets  will  have  to  be  suffi- 
cient m  numbers  to  saturate  the  defence.  Can 
anything  short  of  a  massive  attack,  whether 
a  first  or  second  strike,  provide  the  required 
amoimt  of  certainty  that  the  adversary's 
defenses  will  be  saturated?  The  more  effective 
ABM  systems  become,  the  more  both  sides 
would  seem  to  be  placed  In  an  all-or-nothing 
strategic  deterrence  posture. 

It  Is  widely  recognised  that  the  mutuality 
of  nuclear  destructive  capability  on  both 
sides  of  the  Soviet-American  equation  "nar- 
rows the  range  of  Soviet  aggression  which 
our  nuclear  forces  can  effectively  deter".  De- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  will  reinforce  this 
trend.  Nuclear  forces  will,  in  the  context  of 
the  Soviet-American  relationship,  become  In- 
creasingly blunt  and  unwieldy  instruments. 
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We  complete  our  appraisal  of  the  United 
States  ABM  deployment  decision  by  specifi- 
cally relating  It  to  the  future  course  of  the 
United  States  nuclear  relationship  with 
China. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  stated  that  "we  possess 
now,  and  will  continue  to  possess  for  as  far 
ahead  as  we  can  foresee,  an  overwhelming 
first-strike  capability  against  China".  With- 
out a  United  States  ABM  defence,  China 
would  also  soon  be  capable  of  Inflicting  grave 
damage  on  the  United  States  If  Its  nuclear 
forces  were  launched  first.  As  previously  in- 
dicated. It  Is  estimated  that  China  will  have 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  within  a 
year  or  so,  an  Initial  intercontinental  missile 
capability  In  the  early  1970s,  and  a  "moder- 
ate" Intercontinental  force  In  the  mid-1970s. 

Our  decision  to  deploy  a  light  ABM  defence 
has  been  Justified  primarily  on  the  grounds 
of  precluding  the  possibility  of  China  In- 
filctlng  damage  on  the  United  States  in  a 
first  strike.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  ra- 
tional ground  for  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  In  view  of  the  Immense 
retaliatory  capability  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  light  ABM  defence  In  the  United 
States  is  Intended  mainly  to  constitute  a 
shield  agaltvst  Chinese  irrationality. 

However,  another  and  equally  Important 
argument  exists  In  favour  of  deployment  of 
a  Chlna-orlented  system.  Should  a  direct  and 
major  confrontation  occur  with  Chine  In  the 
future  and  the  United  States  possessed  no 
effective  defence  against  a  Chinese  first 
strike,  the  incentives  operating  in  the  United 
States  to  use  Its  nuclear  forces  in  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  would  be  greatly  In- 
creased. The  deployment  of  a  light  ABM 
defence  may,  therefore,  insure  not  only 
against  Irrational  conduct  In  Peking,  but  also 
that  rationality  will  continue  to  govern  In 
time  of  crisis  in  Washington, 

We  must,  however,  recognise  that  Peking 
win  probably  view  the  United  States  ABM 
defence  as  Insurance,  not  against  irration- 
ality in  a  crisis,  but  against  whatever  Chi- 
nese nuclear  forces  might  survive  a  United 
States  first  strike.  Moreover,  the  extent  to 
which  an  ABM  defence  would  actually  reduce 
first  strike  Incentives  for  the  United  States 
against  China  would  largely  depend  on  the 
degree  of  confidence  American  decision- 
makers had  m  the  effectiveness  of  their  de- 
fence system. 

In  addition  to  direct  pressure  on  the  United 
States,  China's  expanding  nuclear  capability 
will  generate  Increasing  pressure  In  two  other 
directions,  First,  as  we  have  seen,  China's 
nuclear  posture  and  Intentions  are  key 
factors  conditioning  the  future  course  of 
nuclear  proliferation  In  Asia.  Second,  China 
possesses  substantial  Infiuence  over  the 
future  coiu-se  of  the  Soviet- American  nuclear 
relationship.  In  this  respect  the  dynamics  of 
a  technological  race  are  working  against  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Im- 
provement In  relative  position  will  be  less 
difficult  for  China  to  achieve  than  for  the 
nuclear  super-Powers  which  are  both  already 
pressing  against  existing  technological 
boundaries.  Therefore,  China's  growing 
nuclear  capability  could  be  the  catalyst  for 
a  major  new  round  In  the  Soviet-American 
nuclear  arms  race.  This  would  be  especially 
true  If  continuing  technological  pressure 
from  China's  strategic  nuclear  posture  in- 
duces the  United  States  to  thicken  Its  own 
ABM  defense. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  appraisal 
of  the  United  States  limited  ABM  decision 
and  of  Its  Impact  on  the  future  prospects  for 
arms  control? 

First,  China  Is  moving  into  a  position  of 
pivotal  importance.  This  trend  is  not  new. 
But  China's  nuclear  capability  provides  both 
the  political  cutting  edge  and  an  important 
strategic  underpinning  for  her  futiu'e  role 
In  world  power  politics.  The  United  States 
ABM  deployment  will  not  cancel  out  the 
political  power  China  derives  from  Its  nuclear 
capablUty.  The  United  States  ABM  decision 
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In  fact  recognises  China  as  a  major  nuclear 
Power. 

Second,  China's  nuclear  power  creates  a 
range  of  difficult  and  delicate  security  prob- 
lems for  Its  own  leadership  as  well  as  for 
world  leaders  elsewhere.  Until  China  Itself 
achieves  a  secure  second-strike  capability 
the  incentives  for  a  first  strike  against  China 
in  a  crisis  cannot  be  Ignored  In  Peking, 
whether  or  not  her  adversaries  possess  an 
ABM  defense.  However,  If  China  sets  as  a 
primary  objective  the  achievement  of  an 
assured  destruction  capability  against  the 
United  States,  this  could  trigger  a  renewal 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
leave  China  even  further  behind.  Moreover, 
if  China  does  not  pursue  a  policy  of  restraint 
In  the  build-up  of  its  own  nuclear  forces  It 
seems  Inevitable  that  either  or  both  Japan 
and  India  will  eventually  have  to  respond 
with  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  forces  of  their 
own.  Such  a  response  In  Asia  would,  in  turn, 
effect  a  net  reduction  In  China's  own  secu- 
rity. Therefore,  It  will  be  difficult  for  China 
to  use  her  long-term  advantage  the  political 
leverage  resulting  from  her  nuclear  weapons 
programme. 

Third,  the  United  States  may  well  be  in 
the  most  difficult  position  of  all.  Recognis- 
ing China's  technological  power  of  position, 
how  best  can  the  United  States  hope  to  deal 
with  It?  China's  leverage  vHl  be  maximum 
If  the  United  States  continues  to  base  Its 
response  to  China  on  her  nuclear  capabilities 
coupled  to  the  worst  plausible  case. 

China  will  eventuEiily  achieve  an  assured 
destruction  capability  against  the  United 
States.  Win  China  be  more  'rational'  then 
than  at  present?  It  Is  time  now  for  the 
United  States  to  face  squarely  the  Issue  of 
an  accommodation  with  China  based  not 
upon  a  first-strike  capability  on  one  side, 
but  upon  nuclear  deterrence  on  both  sides. 

Article  VI  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
would  place  an  obligation  on  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  two  super-Powers,  "to  pursue 
negotiations  In  good  faith  on  effective  meas- 
ures regarding  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  .  .  .".  Present  trends  in  the  reality  of 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities  fiy  In  the  face 
of  these  words  on  paper.  China  will  not  ad- 
here to  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  But  Is 
it  too  much  to  expect  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  review  and  agree  to  re- 
verse or  freeze  their  ABM  deployment  deci- 
sions in  light  of  their  prospective  obligations? 
Otherwise,  how  can  we  expect  nations  with- 
out nuclear  weapons  which  adhere  to  the 
treaty  to  take  seriously  the  pledge  of  absti- 
nence? 

The  path  of  arms  control  is  difficult.  Tet 
it  Is  the  only  path  which  leads  toward  what 
must  be  a  paramount  goal  In  the  nuclear 
age — avoidance  of  nuclear  war  In  a  world 
where  diverse  value  systems  co-exist. 

[From  the  Adelphl  Papers,  No.  47,  April 

1968] 

The  Case  Against  Missile  Defences 

(By  Jeremy  J.  Stone) 

(Note. — Dr.  Stone  Is  currently  on  the 
faculty  of  Pomona  College,  California:  dur- 
ing 1968-69,  he  will  be  engaged  In  post- 
doctoral work  In  economics  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  member  of  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute from  1962  to  1964,  and  a  Research 
Associate  at  Hau^ard  Center  for  International 
Affairs  from  1964  to  1966.  He  has  written 
widely  on  problems  of  national  security  and 
arms  control,  and  Is  the  author  of  Containing 
the  Arms  Race:  Some  Specific  Proposals  (MIT 
Press,  1966)  and  Strategic  Persuasion:  Arms 
Limitation  Through  Dialogue  (Columbia 
University  Press,  1967) . 

(Additional  copies  of  this  paper  may  be  or- 
dered from  the  Inctltute  at  the  cost  of  Ss 
(75  cents) ,  post  free.) 

THE  BACKGROTTND 

On  18  September  1967,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara, then  US  Secretary  of  Defense,  an- 
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Doune«d  plan*  to  deploy  »  limited  ballistic 
mlMlle  defence  gystem  (called  Sentinel) 
acalnat  the  poMlblllty  of  an  attack  by  Chi- 
nese ballistic  missiles.  He  acted  under  consid- 
erable political  pressure,  and  called  the  case 
for  the  weapon  system  'marginal".  This  polit- 
ical pressure  was  generated  very  largely  by 
the  belief — now  thought  to  be  mistaken — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploying  ballis- 
tic missile  defences  around  far  more  than 
M06COW.  The  Soviet  Oovemment  had  ex- 
pressed willingness  In  principle  to  discuss 
limits  on  the  arms  race,  but  had  delayed  in 
seitUng  a  date  for  Ulks  to  begin.  Many  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  Russians  were  steal- 
ing a  march'  on  the  United  States.  Because 
this  pressure  combined  with  the  problem  of 
missile  defence  against  China,  and  because 
Chin*  became  the  rationale  for  the  decision 
taken,  it  is  a  decision  almost  impossible  to 
reverse  on  the  grounds  of  faulty  American 
estimates  of  Soviet  Intentions.  Indeed,  the 
new  US  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr  Clark 
CUfford.  has  advised  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices C<»nmlttee  that  he  Is  for  malnt*lnlng  a 
'clear-cut  nuclear  supremacy"  over  the  Soviet 
Union:  this  approach,  distinctly  more  fa- 
vwurabteto  missile  defence  procurement  than 
tBat  of  "Mr  McNamara.  suggests  an  increase 
In  the  likelihood  that  the  United  States  will 
press  on  to  build  a  larger  system 

Nevertheless,  this  paper  rejects  the  argu- 
ment that  at  least  some  missile  defences 
should  be  accepted  as  inevitable.  Since  these 
defences  have  a  tendency  to  rapid  obeoles- 
cence.  conceding  their  desirability  would  con- 
cede the  correctness  of  continuing  expendi- 
tures. The  case  against  additional  expendi- 
tures for  missile  defences  is,  for  the  moet 
part,  a  case  against  building  any — thus  a 
case  for  letting  whatever  has  been  done  be- 
come obsolete  as  soon  as  possible.  In  any 
event,  this  paper  attacks  the  Idea  that  the 
existing  thin  defence  against  Chinese  mis- 
siles should  be  used  as  a  "building  block"  for 
a  larger  defence  designed  to  neutralize  So- 
viet ofTenslve  weapons. 

For  eight  years  preceding  the  September 
1967  decision  to  deploy  a  •thin"  ballistic  mis- 
sile defence.  United  States  Administrations 
considered  and  rejected  suggestions  that  on- 
going development  programmes  for  missile 
defence  be  followed  by  procurement  of  one 
system  or  another.  At  first  It  was  a  primitive 
Nike-Zeus  missile — considered  successful  If  It 
could  make  an  Intercept "  for  a  single  Incom- 
ing warhead  Such  a  system  could  have  been 
built  by  1963-64  but  would,  according  to 
estimates  made  by  the  Defense  Department 
In  1962.  have  been  obsolete  by  the  time  It  be- 
came operational.  A  more  advanced  system. 
Sike-X.  co\ild  have  been  ordered  In  1963 
and  built  by  1968.  but — relative  to  projected 
Soviet  Improvements — would  have  been  ob- 
solete by  1966. 

These  systems  depended  upon  tracking  in- 
coming objects  despite  clouds  of  "chaff",  then 
distinguishing  between  decoys  and  weapons, 
and  then  launching  antl-mlsslles  at  located 
warheads.  Since  observations  of  atmospheric 
drag  on  Incoming  objects  were  critical  to  dis- 
tinguishing them,  the  defence  was  required 
to  wait  until  the  attacking  warhead  had  en- 
tered well  into  the  atmosphere  and  to  inter- 
cept perhaps  5.000  to  lOO.OOO  feet  off  the 
ground:  hence  it  had  to  rely  upon  inter- 
ceptors that  could  climb  thousands  of  feet 
In  a  few  seconds.  For  this  reason  also,  it  bad 
to  anticipate  low-tevel  detonation  of  adver- 
sary warheads,  and  thence  It  had  to  comple- 
ment the  system  with  fallout  shelters.  Fi- 
nally, the  defence  was  local  in  character 
covering  ranges  of  only  15  to  3S  miles,  and 
all  but  the  largest  25  or  50  urban  areas 
would  have  been  undefended. 

Although  the  systems  under  development 
were  quite  obviously  Improving  throughout 
the  1959-65  period,  they  seemed,  paradoxi- 
cally, ever  less  Ukely  to  be  built.  The  prob- 
lem of  civil  defence,  the  partial  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  defence,  the  rising  cost  of  build- 
ing an  ever  more  complicated  system,  a  grow- 
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Ing  willingness  to  rely  upon  the  balance  of 
terror,  the  prospect  of  suitable  Soviet  pene- 
tration devices,  a  widespread  desire  not  to 
stir  up  the  arms  race,  and  Mr.  McNamara's 
emphasis  on  cost-effectiveness — all  combined 
to  limit  the  prospects  for  missile  defence 
procurement. 

In  1964,  Comr-tunist  China  exploded  her 
first  bomb,  and  American'  strategists  saw  a 
threat  that  might  be  neutralized  with  greater 
confidence  than  could  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  long  thereafter,  the  range  of  the 
American  Interceptor  missiles  was  greatly  ex- 
panded. At  the  same  time,  new  techniques 
were  developed  to  permit  the  destruction  of 
incoming  missiles  with  X-rays  while  they 
were  still  outside  the  atmosphere.  (Earlier 
systems  had  relied  on  blast  effects  In  the 
atmosphere,  and  hence  such  systems  were 
Ineffective  at  air-less  altitudes.)  The  In- 
creased range  of  the  interceptor.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  new  X-ray  method  of  "kill", 
enormously  Improved  paper-and-pencll  cal- 
culations of  effectiveness.  Incoming  missiles 
could  be  attacked  several  hundred  miles  up. 
Each  Interceptor  battery  could  cover  a 
ground  radius  of  about  400  miles.'  When 
these  results  were  considered  with  respect 
to  the  new  (and  weaker)  prospective  Chinese 
threat,  some  be^n  to  talk  of  the  possibility 
of  preventing  any  Chinese  missiles  from 
penetrating  until  the  1980s — even  of  dis- 
couraging China  from  building  long-range 
missiles  at  all. 

In  this  supersaturated  situation,  in  1966. 
some  evidence  was  uncovered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  begun  to  build  a  ballUtlc  missile 
defence.  Earlier  sporadic  Soviet  efforts  to 
build  a  single  battery  around  Leningrad  in 
1962  had  created  only  a  stir.  Now  It  seemed 
certain  that  a  defensive  system  had  been 
Installed  around  Moscow.  Elsewhere,  unques- 
tionably, something  was  being  built  rapidly 
This  more  comprehensive  Installation  (called 
the  "Tallinn"  system,  after  the  Estoman 
City  that  housed  part  of  It)  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  defence  against  missiles.  Gen- 
eral Earle  O  Wheeler  testified  that  It  would 
violate  "military  logic""  If  It  were  not.  But 
despite  an  earlier  news  conference,  in  which 
Mr.  McNamara  announced  "'considerable  evi- 
dence "  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploying 
an  antimissile  system,  he  testified  in  1967 
that  existing  evidence  could  be  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  of  an  extensive  new  air  de- 
fence system.  Presumably  such  a  system 
would  have  been  started  In  anticipation  of  a 
high-flying  B-70  aircraft  or  the  flights  of 
some  U-3  spy  plane.  More  sienerally.  It  might 
have  reflected  compulsive  vested  interest 
in  air  defence  By  1988.  a  "majority""  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  analysts  subscribed  to 
Mr.  McNamara's  ""air  defence""  view,  and  the 
situation  was  seen  as  follows  in  the  fiscal 
1969  defence  budget: 

Now.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  majority  of 
our  Intelligence  community  no  longer  be- 
lieves that  this  so-called  "Tallinn""  system 
(Which  Is  being  deployed  across  the  north- 
western approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
In  several  other  places)  has  any  significant 
ABM  capability.  This  system  Is  apparently 
designed  (or  use  within  the  atmosphere,  most 
likely  against  an  aero-dynamlc  rather  than 
a  ballistic  missile  threat. 

Although  construction  of  the  Galosh  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  la  proceeding  at  a 
moderate  pace,  no  effort  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  expand  that  system  or 
extend  It  to  other  cities.  It  Is  the  consensus 
of  the  Intelligence  community  that  this  sys- 
tem could  provide  a  limited  defence  of  the 
Moscow  area  but  that  It  could  be  seriously 
degraded  by  sophisticated  penetration  aids.* 
Notwithstanding  this  new  appraisal  of  So- 
viet plans,  the  Defense  Department  has  not 
changed  Its  own  plans,  asserting:  "Neverthe- 
less, knowing  what  we  do  about  past  Soviet 
predilections  for  defensive  systems,  we  must. 
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for  the  time  being,  plan  our  forces  on  the 
assumption  that  they  will  have  deployed 
some  sort  of  an  ABM  system  around  their 
major  cities  by  the  early  19708".'  The  phrase 
"for  the  time  being""  presumably  refers  to  the 
possibility  of  American-Soviet  discussions 
and  may  suggest  American  willingness  to 
compromise  In  the  presence  of  talks. 

THX  CENTKAL  ISSUES 

Will  Soviet  missiles  be  launched  against  usT 
A  large-scale  Soviet  attack  against  Ameri- 
can cities  Is  plainly  and  simply  not  rational, 
since  the  American  response  Is  primed  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  in  return.  "The  So- 
viet leadership  Is  aware  of  this.  That  nuclear 
war  is  mutual  suicide  has  attained  the  status 
of  a  cllch*  with  both  super-powers.  Wide- 
scale  nuclear  attacks  on  American  forces  are 
so  unlikely  to  succeed,  and  so  dangerous  in 
any  case,  that  It  is  very  hard  to  imagine  a 
Soviet  leader,  or  Soviet  committee,  attempt- 
ing them. 

One  can  talk  of  war  occurring  through  es- 
calation. But  it  still  requires,  at  some  stage, 
that  one  major  power  launch  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  the  other.  This  will  be.  and  can 
be  expected  to  be  perceived  as.  a  self-destruc- 
tive act.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  war  cal- 
culaUons  will  not  seem  promising;  more- 
over, leaders  are  unlikely  to  believe  them 
if  they  do  seem  so.  And  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence m  the  three  decades  since  World  War 
n  of  great-power  caution  In  treating  events 
that  might  risk  general  nuclear  war. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  nuclear 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has  become  a  low-probablllty 
event — possible  and  well  worth  worrying 
about  because  of  Its  enormous  consequences, 
but  still  unlikely.  Because  it  has  this  char- 
acter, concern  with  ""getting  through  the 
next  few  years"  has  gradually  been  trans- 
muted into  concern  with  malnuinlng  nu- 
clear peace  and  national  security  over  the 
next  decades.  In  short,  the  world  situation 
now  warrants  paying  attention  to  the  me- 
dium- and  long-term  problems  attendant 
upon  proposed  policies  relating  to  nucle«- 
war. 

Would  mUsile  defences  tpork  against  a 

major  power? 
There  are  four  questions.  First,  will  missile 
defences  work  more  or  less  as  planned  In  the 
absence  of  adversary  counter-measures?  Sec- 
ond, would  the  defences  be  vulnerable  to 
American  or  Soviet  counter-measures?  Third, 
would  these  counter-measures  be  taken? 
And,  fourth,  would  the  defences  simply  be- 
come obsolete  as  a  result  of  unrelated  de- 
velopments in  offensive  weaponry? 

Because  most  observers  take  their  cue  from 
the  official  estimates  of  the  effectiveness  of 
missile  defence,  little  attention  is  normally 
paid  to  the  possibility  that  these  estimates 
might  themselves  be  only  "best  guesses"".  The 
US  Defense  Department  asserted  in  1967,  for 
example,  that  a  massive  American  missile 
defence,  costing  820  to  840  billion,  would 
hold  Immediate  fatalities  down  to  20  or  30 
million  If  the  Soviets  did  not  take  corres- 
ponding offensive  adjustments  In  their  stra- 
tegic forces.  These  and  related  figures,  ad- 
mitted by  the  Defense  Department  to  be 
lllustraUve  and  "highly  sensitive"'  to  small 
dbanges  In  targeting,  are  In  fact  still  more 
questionable.  They  are  technological  specula- 
tions derived  by  systematically  excluding  all 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  quantitative 
analysis,  and  by  estimating  with  unreal  pre- 
cision parameters  little  understood  and  with 
wide  variance. 

These  estimates  are  associated  with  hls- 
-%orlcally  unprecedented  maintenance,  elec- 
tronic reliability,  and  computer  program- 
ming standards.  TTiey  then  assume  that  the 
defence  will  work  as  planned  in  a  nuclear 
environment  that  is,  to  put  It  mildly,  un- 
precedented. Highly  complicated  computer 
programmes,  sensitive  radars  and  missiles 
filled  with  electronic  equipment  are  supposed 
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to  be  regularly  shooting  down  hundreds  of 
incoming  missiles  in  an  environment  with 
radar-blinding  fire-balls,  electronic-disrupt- 
ing blast  and  X-ray  effects,  and  earth-shak- 
ing detonations.  Moreover,  these  figures  as- 
sume that  no  unexpected  Achilles  heel  will 
present  Itself  during,  or  soon  after,  the  few 
to  several  years  required  to  build  the  system. 
It  is  worth  remembering  the  American  air 
defence  system  which  was  built  at  a  total 
cost  of  perhaps  $30  billion  during  the  late 
19608.  This  was  a  system  of  which  its  build- 
ers admitted  no  realistic  test  could  ever  be 
given.  In  On  Thermonuclear  War,  Herman 
Kahn  remarked  that  a  strategic  analyst  could 
not  make  his  reputation  by  finding  holes 
In  the  air  defence  system — It  was  known 
to  have  so  many. 

It  is  no  tuscident  that  many  of  the  scientists 
who  were  intimately  Involved  in  building  the 
SAOE  air  defence  system  In  the  United  States 
are  persuaded  that  a  comparable  effort  now 
to  defend  against  ballistic  missiles  is  a  boon- 
doggle. Thus  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Welsner,  former 
science  adviser  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  asserted  in  a  recent  article  in  Look 
Magazine  that  "few  competent  jieople  expect 
the  extremely  complex  ABM  system  to  work 
the  first  time;  yet  It  must  to  have  any  ef- 
fect". And  he  noted  that  it  must  work  per- 
fectly, since  a  single  warhead  can  destroy  a 
city.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
construction  of  ballistic  missile  defences  in 
the  United  States  Is  the  single  most  compli- 
cated engineering  feat  ever  attempted  In  the 
world. 

Even  assuring  that  the  'defence  would 
work,  would  it  work  against  counter- 
measures?  Is  It  useful  here  to  examine  Amer- 
ican counter-measures  to  the  prospect  of  a 
Soviet  ballistic  mlcslle  defence,  since  these 
could  presumably  be  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  most  important  recent  change  in 
American  offensive  capability  is  the  Incorijo- 
ratlon  in  each  missile  launcher  of  Multiple 
Independently  Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicles 
(MIRVs) :  m  short,  the  placing  of  several 
separately  aimed  warheads  in  a  single  "mis- 
sile". Thus  one  possible  American  missile 
could  carry  ten  separately  aimed  50-kiloton 
warheads  instead  of,  for  example,  one 
10-megaton  warhead,  and  the  trend  is  for 
each  launcher  to  have  several.'  Tills  requires 
the  defence  to  use  ten  times  as  many  Inter- 
ceptors. American  land-  and  sea-based  mis- 
sile "launchers"  have  stabilized  at  about 
1.700.  If  each  came  to  have  "several"  war- 
heads capable  of  reaching  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  would  be  approximately  10.000.  Soviet 
ICBMs  are  now  approaching  750,  and  their 
generally  larger  payloads  can  presumably 
reproduce  the  American  multiple  warhead 
capability  If  the  Soviet  Union  should  choose 
to  try. 

Multiple  warheads  are  the  penetration  aid 
that  lends  Itself  best  to  computations.  But 
the  United  States  Is  also  preparing,  and  pre- 
sumably the  Soviet  Union  could  prepare, 
electronic  counter-measures:  knock  out  or 
confuse  a  radar,  and  all  warheads  might  get 
through  to  a  target;  send  one  warhead 
through  the  trajectory  of  another,  and  the 
radar  may  be  blinded  by  the  blast  of  Its  own 
interceptor:  try  to  have  your  missiles  arrive 
simultaneously  so  that  the  defence  is  over- 
loaded: seek  out  vulnerable  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem to  attack,  and  then  attack  the  city.*  Ob- 
viously there  is  room  here  for  ingenuity  and 
surprise  (factors  which  are  hardly  susceptible 
to  calculation). 

Would  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  to  nullify 
an  American  system,  and  how  strongly  would 
the  United  States  react  to  a  Soviet  defence? 
Those  in  favour  of  ballistic  missile  defences 
have  sometimes  put  stress  on  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  Government  would  not  make 
those  corresponding  adjustments  in  Its  of- 
fensive weapons  that  prevent  the  United 
States  from  holding  immediate  fatalities 
down  to  20  or  30  million.  Perhaps  out  of  lack 
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of  Interest,  ineptitude,  or  scarcity  of  re- 
sources, the  Soviet  Union  might  not  respond 
effectively;  but  that  she  would  in  fact  make 
corresponding  adjustments  in  her  offensive 
weapons  seems — as  has  been  put  by  Mr. 
McNamara — to  be  "virtually  certain"".  She 
has  already  built  an  enormous  strategic  force 
that  Is  growing  more,  not  less,  rapidly  than 
it  did  in  the  past.  She  becomes,  as  does  the 
United  States,  more  skilled  in  making  these 
arms  race  projections  with  each  passing  year. 
(She  has  only  to  follow  the  American  lead  in 
any  case.)  And  she  grows  richer. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Internal  political  considerations  Join 
with  legitimate  security  concerns  to  make 
the  credibility  of  the  deterrent  the  single 
most  important  military  consideration.  In 
the  United  States,  the  opposition  political 
party  Is  not  alone  in  being  the  guardian  of 
the  certainty  with  which  the  United  States 
con  Invoke  her  deterrent.  Inside  the  Penta- 
gon, as  Secretary  McNamara  put  It  in  March 
lOei,  "I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  senior  civilian 
or  military  official  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  does  not  believe  that  (1)  we 
should  react  to  the  | Soviet)  ABM  deploy- 
ment by  expanding  our  offensive  force,  and 
(2)  we  have  the  technical  capability  to  re- 
act In  such  a  way  as  to  assure  our  continued 
capability  to  penetrate  that  ABM  defence. 
None  of  us  are  in  any  doubt  about  that'"."  It 
Is  a  measure  of  the  height  of  feeling  on  this 
issue  in  the  United  States  that  It  was  not 
considered  ridiculous  when  Mr.  McNamara 
asserted  that  he  would  spend  "$50  billion, 
the  entire  military  budget",  on  maintaining 
the  ability  of  American  missiles  to  penetrate 
If  necessary. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  built  a  ballistic 
missile  defence  around  a  single  city  (Mos- 
cow) and  suggested  that  another  system  (the 
Tallinn  system)  might  be  designed  against 
missiles,  the  US  Defense  Department  acted 
as  follows.  It  chose  to  produce  and  deploy 
the  Poseidon  submarine-launched  missile, 
which  it  said  would  make  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Polaris  submarine  "several  times 
greater".  It  produced  and  deployed  "Improved 
missile  penetration  aids"'.  It  initiated  the 
"development  of  new  re-entry  vehicles  spe- 
cifically designed  for  use  against  targets 
heavy  defended  with  ABM's."'  And  It  decided 
to  "Increase  the  proportion  of  Aftnutcman  /// 
In  the  planned  force  and  provided  It  with  an 
Improved  third  stage".  This  would  give  It 
greater  payload  and,  at  a  cost  of  $400  million, 
would  require  of  the  Soviet  Union  "many 
times  more  in  ABM  defences  if  they  try  to 
offset  it".'» 

Thus.  In  the  face  of  an  equivocal  and  still 
building  Soviet  defence,  the  United  States 
ordered  the  caf>ablllty  to  defeat  any  plausible 
Soviet  defence  of  the  mid-1970s.  We  can- 
not so  easily  connect  the  rapid  Soviet  build- 
up In  missiles  with  the  American  debate  over 
missile  defences — a  debate  that  the  Soviet 
analysts  must  have  expected  would  eventu- 
ally lead  to  deployment.  But  we  should  at 
least  observe  that  the  very  long  lead-time 
Involved  from  ordering  a  system  to  having 
It  operational — at  least  a  few  years — causes 
each  power  to  overreact  to  still  potential 
threats. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  less  than  a  gen- 
eration ago  suffered  from  the  most  devastat- 
ing destruction  in  modern  warfare,  is  no  less 
keyed  to  the  Importance  of  deterring  the 
enemy  from  attack.  And  in  her  Internal  poli- 
tics, as  In  the  United  States,  the  defence 
issue  can  presumably  be  used  by  one  faction 
agalnit  another.  As  likely  as  not,  for  a  So- 
viet leadership  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  build,  if  not  later  to  boast  about,  an  un- 
answered defence  against  missiles  Is  to  make 
Itself  vulnerable  to  potential  rivals. 

Even  If  neither  super-power  were  Interested 
in  counter-measures  to  ballistic  missile  de- 
fences, but  assuming  that  the  arms  race  con- 
tinued, it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
defences  would  be  outmoded  by  unrelated 
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advances  in  weaponry.  For  example,  as  soon 
as  the  first  inter-continental  missiles  were 
deployed — which  was  about  the  same  year 
the  American  air  defence  system  was  com- 
pleted— It  became  obvious  that  missiles  could 
attack  and  "roll  back""  the  air  defence  to 
make  corridors  through  which  planes  could 
then  fly  without  opiKisltion.  Who  is  to  say 
that  a  nonballistlc  missile,  orbiting  bomb,  or 
new  radar-disrupting  weapons  effect  will  not 
do  the  same  thing  to  an  even  more  expensive 
missile  defence?  The  missile  was  not  devel- 
oped to  defeat  the  air  defence  system,  but 
it  certainly  outflanked  It. 

Virtually  any  new  strategic  weapon,  or 
major  modification  of  existing  strategic 
weapons,  will  raise  a  host  of  new  problems 
for  missile  defences.  As  with  the  air  defence 
system,  the  designers  of  the  missile  defence 
system  expect  that  system  to  defend  Itself 
while  It  defends  the  country.  Weapons 
against  which  it  caimot  defend  itself  will  be 
weapons  against  which  it  cannot  defend  the 
country.  Not  many  of  such  weaptons  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  re-establish  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  large  Soviet  Investment  In  mis- 
siles. 

For  reasons  like  these.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster, 
who  as  Director  of  Defence  Research  and  En- 
gineering is  the  chief  engineer  in  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department,  asserted  that:  "Because 
of  the  enormous  quantities  of  equipment  in- 
volved, and  the  near  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
technology  changes,  to  maintain  an  effective 
system  one  would  essentially  have  to  turn 
over  the  whole  system,  the  whole  $20  billion 
system,  every  few  years."  " 

In  summary,  missile  defences  are  too  com- 
plicated, and  Inevitably  too  untested,  to  gen- 
erate much  confidence  that  they  will  work 
as  planned.  Worse,  both  major  powers  can  be 
expected  to  take  appropriate  counter-meas- 
ures to  neutralize  them — even  to  overreact 
in  the  measures  taken.  Even  In  the  absence 
of  counter-measures,  the  arms  race  and  ad- 
vancing technology  are  likely  to  defeat  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system. 

One  may  ask  why  advancing  technology 
will  not  produce  an  even  better  defense. 
And  this  can  only  be  answered  by  saying 
that  a  single  bomb  can  destroy  a  city,  and 
no  Imaginable  defense  will  be  perfect.  It  Is 
an  axiom  of  life,  as  one  strategic  analyst 
put  it,  that  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than  pro- 
tect. The  offense  can  try  any  one  of  many 
methods:  the  defense  must  protect  against 
each.  The  offence  can  lose  many  times  and 
still  succeed  In  its  goal  of  destruction;  the 
defen.se  must  be  100  per  cent  perfect.  Each 
major  power  is  reaching  a  stage  at  which 
it  has  literally  thousands  of  warheads  to 
launch  In  any  one  of  several  ways  that  tech- 
nology can  or  will  provide. 

An  attempt  to  defend  a  country  against 
the  effects  of  nuclear  war.  an  attempt  des- 
tined to  cost  several  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  take  years  to  construct,  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  short-range 
expectations.  Nor,  as  was  noted,  do  the  Im- 
mediate risks  of  war  in  the  early  1970s  war- 
rant It.  It  seems  that  one  must  attempt  to 
estimate  the  chances  that  the  defence  will 
be  able  to  have  any  significant  attrltional 
effect  on  the  offense  over  time,  despite  a  con- 
tinuing arms  race  and  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  neutralize  the  defence.  These 
chances  .seem  slim.  At  best,  there  is  no  per- 
manent victory  for  the  defence,  but  only 
continued  and  expensive  struggle.  More  likely, 
most  of  the  time,  the  defences  will  not 
serve  to  protect  significant  fractions  of  the 
population  against  super-power  offence. 

Effect  of  missile  defences  on  the  arms  race 
It  is  clear  that  missile  defences  tend  to 
encourage^xpendltures  on  systems  aimed  at 
penetrating  missile  defences.  Since  these  can 
involve  the  retrofitting  of  entire  missile  forces 
with  Improved  missiles,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  missiles  or  warheads,  this  fact  Is  a 
majcr  economic  and  political  argument 
against  the  deployment  of  defences. 
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StUl  worM,  however,  the  ICRV  method  of 
enaurlng  penetration.  In  conjunction  with 
mlsalle  defences,  creates  certain  strategic 
fears.  Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  for 
example,  the  United  Statee  may  come  to  have 
several  thousand  separately  deliverable  war- 
heads The  Soviet  Government  controls  about 
750  ICBMs  and  about  800  IRBMs  and 
MRBBi<s  What  If  each  of  these  could  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  American  mlsaUea? 
In  response  to  a  newspaper  report  suggeet- 
Ing  that  the  accuracy  of  the  MIRVs  might  be 
Inaufflclent  to  threaten  hardened  weapon*, 
the  CS  Defense  Department  Issued  a  denial 
saying:  "Each  new  MIRV  warhead  will  be 
aimed  Individually  and  will  be  far  more 
accurate  than  any  previous  or  exlatlng  war- 
bead.  They  will  be  far  better  suited  for  de- 
struction of  hardened  enemy  missile  sites 
than  any  exlsUng  missile  warheads."  ^  In- 
deed, no  other  assumption  than  steadily  Im- 
proving accuracy  could  be  made  with  even 
medium  probabUlty  by  a  cautious  Soviet 
strategic  analyst.  A  measiire  of  the  Improve- 
ment to  date  waa  provided  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Nltze.  In  a  Ubie 
which  showed  that  a  missile  carrying  ten 
60-klloton  warheads  could  destroy  ten  sep- 
vste  atrflelds.  from  l.a  to  1.7  hard  mlMlle 
aUttM.  or-9.6  cltlea  of  100.000  population.  (In 
these  respects  It  was  anywhere  from  1.3  to 
ten  times  more  efficient  than  a  single  10- 
megaton  warhead  )  '* 

Although  the  United  States  U  far  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  development  of 
multiple  warheads,  has  numerical  superiority 
In  missiles,  and  has  a  far  more  secure  sub- 
marine force,  she  Is  nevertheless  already  wor- 
ried about  Soviet  attack*  on  her  land-baaed 
mlasUes.  According  to  the  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment. "A  large  Soviet  ICBM  force  with 
a  subertanttal  bard-tftrset  kill  oapablUty 
might  be  able  to  destroy  a  large  number  of 
our  Minuteman  mlssllea  In  their  silos.  An 
estenslve  effective  Soviet  ABM  defence  might 
then  be  able  to  Intercept  and  destroy  a  large 
part  of  our  residual  missile  warheads,  in- 
cluding those  carried  by  submarine-launched 
missiles."  ■'  Admitting  that  such  a  threat  Is 
•quantltaUvely  far  greater  than  those  pro- 
jected m  the  latest  Intelligence  estimates", 
Mr.  McNamara  asserted  that  "prudence"  dlc- 
Uted  that  the  United  States  put  herself  In  a 
position  to  strengthen  her  offensive  capa- 
bility. 

Of  course,  the  Russian*  have  far  more  rea- 
son to  feel  concerned.  Defense  Department 
testimony  revealed  what  the  Soviet  must  do 
to  neutralize  various  American  defensive 
postures.  In  Illustrative  computations  about 
the  mid-1970s  against  a  hypothetical  Amer- 
ican defensive  system  now  estimated  at  122 
to  MO  billion,  the  Soviet  reUUatory  force  of 
the  mid-1970s  would  hold  only  10  million 
Americans  hostage  to  a  surprise  attack  un- 
taH  com-ter-maasures  were  adopted.  Soviet 
adoption  of  penetration  aid*,  and  of  Multi- 
ple Independently  Targetable  Reentry  Ve- 
hicles (MIRVs).  would  raise  thl*  figure  to 
40  million.  But  to  get  It  back  to  90  million, 
where  It  would  stand  If  the  United  States 
built  only  Sentinel,  woxild  require  550  mo- 
bile ICBMs.  The  fact  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment refers  to  mobile  ICBMs  reveals  the 
anticipated  capacity  of  MIRVs  to  attack  lo- 
catable  ICBMs.  In  short  MIRVs  pliu  ABM 
spell  trouble,  at  least  on  p*p«r.  If  tbs  osntra 
of  gravity  of  Soviet  decision-making  Is  stUl 
worrying  about  surprise  attack  from  the 
United  States."  As  Mr.  McNamara's  c\irr«nt 
statement  put  It.  "We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  sides  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  Lf  we  can  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  all  strategic  nuclear  forces.  In- 
cluding ABMs".>« 

Missile  defences  are  likely  U-  encourage  not 
only  offensive  weapons  that  may  neutralize 
them  but  more  defences  as  well.  Although 
Mr.  McNamara  may  have  argued,  as  hs  did  in 
hjs  umounoement,  that  the  case  for  a  "Cbl- 
IMM  dsCaoM"  to  only  "marginal",  and  tbs  case 
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against  a  more  massive  defence  clear,  time 
tends  to  turn  whatever  exists  Into  a  military 
necessity  In  the  logic  and  psychology  of  de- 
fence bureaucr.icles.  We  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen before  The  case  for  1.000  land-based 
American  Minutemen  was  questionable,  and 
Mr.  McNamara's  18  September  speech  an- 
nouncing his  recent  decision  admitted  that 
they  were  excessive,  blaming  the  decision  on 
Soviet  secrecy.  Had  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed a  different  logic.  It  l£  possible  that 
she  might  have  contedted  herself  with  Po- 
laris submarines  and  few  If  any  land-based 
missiles.  She  might  have  relied  on  the  threat 
to  atUck  a  few  cities  and  disavowed  any 
Intention  to  strike  Soviet  missiles  (the  policy 
called  finite  deterrence).  But  having  made 
the  choice  she  has.  American  policymakers 
are  led  seriously  to  consider  attempts  to 
extend  or  protect  what  they  have  built. 

Something  should  be  said.  In  passing,  of 
the  arms-race  implications  of  the  different 
solutions  proposed  to  the  projected  vulner- 
ability of  Mtnuteman.  First  of  all.  almost  all 
of  the  arms-race  problems  oould  be  resolved 
at  one  swoop  If  the  Defense  Department 
would  dismantle  the  land-based  missiles 
when  they  become  vulnerable,  and  rely  In- 
stead on  existing  or  increased  numbers  of 
Polaris  submarines.  This  massive  reduction 
of  American  offensive  pxswer  would  undercut 
fears  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  at- 
tack on  her  forces.  The  Invulnerability  of 
Polaris  would  prevent  attack  upon  the  sea- 
based  missiles,  and  whatever  was  necessary  to 
penstrats  future  Soviet  defenses  could  be  In- 
stalled In  the  submarine-launched  missiles. 

Instead,  the  Defense  Department  1*  con- 
sidering: (a)  converting  the  entire  force  to 
Minuteman  III,  I.e..  completing  Its  moderni- 
zation, and  hence  improving  Its  offensive 
capability,  so  that  whatever  missiles  survive 
will  be  more  powerful;  (b)  increasing  the 
number  of  warheads  each  Minuteman  mis- 
sile could  carry,  i.e.  doing  more  of  the  same 
as  In  (a):  (c)  emplaclng  the  entire  Minute- 
man  III  force  In  super-hard  silos.  I.e.  pro- 
tecting It  against  attack  by  requiring  of  the 
Soviet  Union  more  accuracy,  more  missiles,  or 
larger  ones  for  the  same  amount  of  destruc- 
tion; or  (d)  protecting  the  Minuteman  force 
with  an  ABM  defense,  i.e.  employing  what  l» 
called  hard-point  defense. 

Solutloiu  (a)  and  (t>)  would  further 
threaten  the  Soviet  force,  pushing  the  spiral 
still  further.  Solution  (c)  buys  time,  but  re- 
solves the  problem  in  no  definitive  way  If  the 
Russians  seek  protection  In  numbers — num- 
bers that  will  eventually  seem  to  threaten 
the  new  silos.  Solution  (d)  will  tend  to  en- 
large the  Sentinel  missile  defense,  represent- 
ing a  step  forward  politically,  psychologically, 
and  perhaps  even  technically,  to  a  full- 
fledged  city  defense.  This  will  have  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  on  Soviet  planners.  And  If  Dr. 
Wleener  is  right  when  he  says  he  Is  "certain 
that  the  system  we  are  now  planning  will  be 
regarded  as  Ineffective  before  It  la  Installed." 
It  la  equally  plaualble  that  the  hard-point 
defense  will  be  considered  Inadequate  protec- 
tion by  the  time  It  Is  built. 

The  only  possible  basis  for  stability  Is  to 
switch  the  main  part  of  strategic  offensive 
capability  to  submarines  and  to  do  It  In  both 
super-powers.  Unfortunately,  the  trend  In 
relative  offensive  power  seems  quite  In  the 
opposite  direction,  and  strong  political  and 
bureaucratic  pressures  seem  likely  to  keep  It 
that  way. 

In  any  case,  these  difficulties  reveal  the 
problems  that  are  associated  with  a  single 
bad  decision — to  many  Minutemen.  Similarly, 
If  It  should  become  accepted  that  attempts  to 
protect  the  country  are  in  order,  a  variety  of 
other  expenditures  will  follow  In  time.  These 
will  Include  expenditures  on  bomber  defenses 
and  anti-submarine  warfare,  as  well  as  ex- 
penditures to  prevent  existing  missile  de- 
fenses from  becoming  obsolete.  There  Is,  of 
course,  the  further  possibility  that  defenses 
against  new  weaopus,  crxUse  missiles  or  some- 
thing else  might  be  encouraged  as  weU. 
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The  possible  future  costs  in  arms  pro- 
curement of  accepting  the  legitimacy,  fea- 
sibility, and  desirability  of  defence  against 
nuclear  weapoiu  are  quite  unlimited.  Sys- 
tems of  mid-course  Intercept,  or  boost- 
phaae  Intercept,  are  now  officially  consid- 
ered outlandlshly  expensive.  Involving,  as 
they  may.  large  number  of  satellites.  But 
present  missile  defence  considerations  were, 
when  begun  In  the  late  1040s  and  early 
1950s,  even  more  outrageous,  anticipating, 
as  they  bad  to.  the  parallel  futvire  develop- 
ment of  the  mlcslles  themselves.  And  the 
logic  and  potential  efficiency  of  attempts  to 
Intercept  missiles  early  In  their  course  will 
keep  such  defences  under  serious  study.  By 
the  same  token  the  strategic  fears  aroused 
by  these  possibilities  could  easily  grow  over 
time  since,  conceptually,  they  oould  con- 
ceivably promise  higher  reliability  of  attri- 
tion. 

In  general,  over  a  period  of  decades,  tiM 
poaslblUty  that  the  defence  might  throw  a 
substantial  scare  Into  the  offense  Is  an  Im- 
pMtant  argument  against  the  deployment 
of  defences.  It  Is  not,  as  some  would  argue,  a 
good  reason  for  encouraging  defences  b»- 
cause.  In  the  face  of  the  strenuous  pres- 
sures for  their  neutralization,  we  can  hardly 
expect  the  "effective"  defence  to  be  mors 
than  a  transitory  phenomenon  In  a  dynamic 
contest.  (If  at  some  future  time  some  really 
super  and  more  permanent  defence  emerged. 
It  would  be  time  enough  then  to  take  Ita 
particular  characteristics  of  cost  and  per- 
manency Into  consideration,  along  with  tha 
nature  of  the  political  climate.) 

While  these  long-run  dangers  seem  specu- 
lative, they  may  be  related  to  this  first  de- 
cision to  build  a  limited  mlasUe  defense 
much  as  the  present  oommltment  of  SOO.OOO 
troops  In  Vietnam  Is  related  to  the  national 
decision  to  commit  15,000  combat  troops. 
Inspired  by  Soviet  efforts,  by  occasional  new 
Ideas  In  missile  defence,  by  Improvements  In 
Chinese  weapons,  by  competition  among  tha 
political  parties,  by  pressures  from  American 
Industry  and  the  defence  establishment,  by 
changes  In  Defense  Department  leadership, 
and,  conceivably,  by  stresses  and  strains  In 
American-Soviet  relationships,  missile  da- 
fence  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  stop. 

All  this  costs  money,  but  It  has  other  un- 
fortunate effects  as  well.  The  preoccupation 
with  arms  gape  or  the  Implications  of  new 
weapons  takes  the  time  of  government  and 
preempts  the  focus  of  public  debates.  It 
farces  negotiations  to  concentrate  on  a 
series  of  new  problems  (like  bombs  in  orbit), 
creates  alarm*  that  undermine  better  Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations,  and  tends  to  produce 
ever  more  destructive  weapons. 
Does  China  vaarrant  a  missile  defense? 
VlrttuUly  all  China  experts  deny  tbs 
Image  of  a  Ooouniinlst  China  that  seeks  nu- 
clear war.  They  suggested  Instead  the  likeli- 
hood that  Peking  will  seek  low- risk  strategies 
of  pKilltlcal  Intervention,  assistance  to  Insur- 
gents, propaganda,  and  so  on.  More  general- 
ly, the  Chinese  leadership  can  hardly  remain 
oblivious  to  the  stark  nuclear  realities  that 
have  persuaded  everyone  else.  A  Chinese  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States  Is  Chinese  na- 
tional suicide,  and  Chinese  leaders,  or  com- 
mittees of  them,  can  be  expected  to  see  it 
this  way.  Attack  from  China  Is  very  well 
deterred. 

Many  American  supporters  of  a  defense 
against  Chinese  missiles  quite  openly  want 
to  retain  the  ability  to  attack  China  pre- 
emptively or  the  threat  to  do  so.  Thus  one 
American  analyst  asserted :  "American  leaders 
prooably  would  develop  different  attitudes 
towards  the  Chinese  according  as  the  United 
States  did  or  did  not  have  BMD."  However, 
American  Presidents  are  not  likely  to  put  as 
much  confidence  In  these  very  Involved  com- 
putation* of  the  Defense  Department  as  all 
that,  and  even  these  computations  always 
leave  open  the  possibility  of  losing  a  city  or 
two.  Presidents  know  that  Defense  Depart- 
ments— Indeed  government  agencies  general- 
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ly — are  capable  of  making  mistakes.  This  par- 
ticular estimate  concerns  a  system  that  Is 
especially  complicated  and  untestable — as  we 
noted.  In  short,  the  President  Is  likely  to  be 
deterred  from  pre-emptive  attack  of  China. 
But  would  the  Chinese  know  It?  Might  they 
not  be  sobered  by  an  American  defense? 
Again,  their  most  likely  strategies  are  ones 
to  which  nuclear  conflict  and  the  threat  of  It 
are  Irrelevant.  In  any  case,  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  In  the  defence?  Whoever 
heard  of  a  defence  that  was  airtight?  Chinese 
planners  will  not  have  to  be  optimistic  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  optimism  of  American  plan- 
ners; they  need  only  share  the  attitudes  of 
almost  everyone  but  strategic  analysts. 

In  addition,  this  posture  of  seeming  to 
threaten  pre-emptive  attack  Is  not  desirable. 
The  temptation  to  carry  on  the  threat  gives 
rise  to  risks  of  general  nuclear  war.  To  the 
extent  that  the  threat  of  attack  is  successful. 
It  might  only  induce  In  the  Chinese  a  policy 
of  holding  Asians  hostage.  It  would  also  In- 
duce them  to  develop  weapons  less  desirable 
than  missiles.  In  any  case,  the  very  effort  to 
defend  against  Chinese  missiles  Is  likely  to 
enhance  China's  status  in  Asia.  And  if  Chi- 
nese missiles  are  worth  such  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  that 
Asians  will  be  pressed  by  parties  In  opposi- 
tion to  take  the  Chinese  threat  more  seri- 
ously than  they  might  have  otherwise.  The 
pre-emption  possibility  Itself  might  be  con- 
sidered very  vmdeeirable  by  friendly  Asians 
and  very  dangerous.  War  with  China,  like  war 
with  North  Vietnam,  will  be  much  more  de- 
structive in  the  theatre  of  conflict  than  It  is 
to  the  United  States,  and  this  possibility  will 
not  be  be  lost  upon  Asians. 

In  general,  to  base  Western  steadfastness  In 
Asia  upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
reduce  American  casualties  la  to  make  the 
same  mistake  Just  made  In  Europe.  There  the 
United  States  has  recently  avoided  basing  her 
commitment  on  her  ability  to  cut  her  own 
losses  in  a  nuclear  exchange — that  posture 
has  totally  lost  credibility.  An  analogous 
policy  would  lose  that  same  credibility  In  Asia 
fast  enough.  The  United  States  should  there- 
fore develop  a  rationale  for  Asian  guarantees 
with  greater  staying  power.  As  In  Europe,  she 
should  avoid  playing  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  doubt  her  commitment  by  basing  it  on 
ever  more  dubious  calculations  of  casualties. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  would  the  sys- 
tem work  against  China?  No  one  really  knows 
because  the  type  and  sophistication  of  future 
ChliMse  missiles  cannot  be  known.  The  most 
effective  counter-measures  of  the  19708  are 
not  known  either  (nor  whether  they  will  be 
expensive  or  cheap) .  Whatever  they  are,  they 
will  be  openly  discussed  In  the  American 
press,  and  the  Chinese  will  learn  them.  The 
Defense  Department  estimates  that  attacks 
wUch  might  otherwise  kill  7  million  people 
could  be  held  to  1  million  or  less.  And  It 
believes  that  as  the  Chinese  ICBM  force 
grows,  "for  relatively  modest  outlays"  Sen- 
tinel could  be  Improved  to  limit  Chinese 
damage  into  the  19a0'6.  But  1985  is  as  far  in 
advance  as  1950  is  behind,  and  since  the  first 
Soviet  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  were  deton- 
ated In  1949  and  1952.  it  has  become  clear 
that  an  awful  lot  of  technical  advance  is 
possible  In  time  spans  of  this  order. 

Can  the  Chinese -oriented  system  be  dis- 
sociated from  a  larger  Soviet-oriented  one? 
The  Chinese  force  is  likely  to  require  Im- 
provement in  Sentinel  earlier  than  the 
United  States  expects,  and  these  improve- 
ments may  blur  the  difference.  More  Im- 
mediately, many  In  the  United  States  see 
Sentinel  as  a  suitable  beginning  for  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  or  Increase  American 
nuclear  "superiority";  Secretary  Clifford 
might  be  In  that  category.  Certainly  Sentinel 
could  be  a  bulldlng-block  to  a  larger  system. 
(It  18  also  what  the  Defense  Department  calls 
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a  "foundation"  for  a  future  defence  of  Afin- 
uteman  forces.) 

Most  relevant,  the  Soviet  leaders  are  likely 
to  see  this  system  as  a  first  step  to  a  defence 
against  their  missiles,  because  that  is  the 
problem  they  worry  about  and  because  they 
need  lead-time  to  take  the  appropriate  pre- 
ventive measures.  Certainly,  Sentinel  is  far 
more  effective  In  neutralizing  overall  Soviet 
capabilities  than  the  primitive  Soviet  efforts 
around  Moscow  are  In  reducing  those  of  the 
United  States.  And  consider  how  much  the 
latter  overreacted  to  the  Soviet  efforts. 

Mr.  McNamara  called  the  American  deci- 
sion to  build  Sentinel  "marginal".  But  in 
terms  of  the  American-Soviet  arms  race,  the 
balance  seems  quite  In  the  other  direction. 
Sentinel  seems  likely  to  cost  the  United 
States  a  great  deal  in  time. 

MISSILE    OEFXNCES   AND   ARMS    CONTROL 

For  some  time  the  dominant  American 
view  has  been  that  missile  defences  would 
have  the  exacerbating  effect  on  the  arms  race 
JUst  described,  and  that  the  pressures  they 
would  generate  could  not  be  contained  in  a 
comprehensive  formal  agreement.  PNsr  this 
reason,  for  example,  the  American  proposal 
to  the  Eighteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Con- 
ference that  it  explore  a  freeze  on  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles included  eis  an  essential  part  limita- 
tions on  antl-balUstlc  missiles." 

In  the  recent  past  there  have  been  Isolated 
defections  from  this  view,  encouraged  by  the 
seeming  inevitability  of  Soviet  missile  de- 
fence deployment — an  Inevitability  now 
largely  based  on  American  actions,  if  Indeed 
missile  defences  are  inevitable  at  all.  One 
advocate  of  missile  defences  has  suggested 
that  ballistic  missile  defences  could  reduce 
potential  casualties  (an  arms-control  goal) 
and  then  be  controlled  by  a  comprehensive 
American-Soviet  agreement.  Such  a  possi- 
bility cannot  be  ruled  out  entirely,  since  for 
example,  the  missile  defences  might  be  as 
Ineffective  and  Irrelevant  as  existing  air  de- 
fences. But,  assuming  that  the  deployment 
contest  between  missiles  and  antl-mlssiles 
was  reasonably  balanced — so  that  the  de- 
fensive missiles  were,  or  were  thought  to  be, 
competitive  with  the  offensive  ones — then 
the  competition  between  offence  and  defence 
becomes  very  complicated  and  hard  to  freeze. 
Indeed,  in  practice,  it  is  probably  only  neces- 
sary that  the  defense  seem  to  be  improvable 
to  effectiveness  in  coming  years  for  it  to  cast 
a  pall  over  the  prospects  of  the  treaty.  And 
this  is  for  strategic  analysts!  Politicians  may 
find  it  sufficient  to  know  that  the  treaty 
and  the  problem  are  complicated,  that  tech- 
nology changes  fast,  and  that  deterrence  Is 
important.  Note  that  even  with  an  enormovis 
political,  strategic,  and  economic  consensvis 
favouring  ending  the  arms  race  on  the  basis 
of  overkill  and  nuclear  plenty,  not  more  than 
a  handful  of  American  senators  argued  for 
an  agreement  with  the  Russians.  If  deter- 
rence seemed  erodable,  under  the  treaty, 
even  this  handful  would  be  further  reduced. 

As  for  the  technical  complications  Induced 
by  missile  defences,  they  are  enormoiis.  Each 
side  Is  conunltted  to  ongoing  research  and 
development  in  every  faintly  plausible  di- 
rection out  of  which  an  effective  defence 
might  come.  It  Is  quite  impossible  to  design 
a  treaty  that  would  cope  with  ideas  not  yet 
formulated — such  ideas  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  covered  by  a  right  of  withdrawal. 
But  there  are  also  those  Ideas  which,  while 
not  sufficiently  novel  to  spark  a  withdrawal 
from  the  treaty,  may  nevertheless  arouse  the 
most  serious  concern.  What  If  a  treaty  had 
bein  negotiated  In  the  early  19608  that  lim- 
ited the  number  of  defensive  missiles  and 
froze  only  the  externally  observable  char- 
acteristics— a  common  assumption.  The 
American  improvements  In  range  of  inter- 
ception and  kill  mechanism  of  warhead  could 
have  tiuned  the  point-defense,  "frozen"  by 
the  treaty.  Into  a  defence  of  large  areas. 
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Similarly,  the  recent  shift  from  Individual 
warheads  to  smaller  Independently  guided 
re-entry  vehicles  very  substantially  changes 
the  efficiency  of  each  offensive  missile.  In 
effect  each  missile  Is  turned  Into  several. 
Tet,  with  regard  to  external  characteristics, 
the  missiles  can  be  designed  to  look  the 
same.  It  is  possible  to  hope  that  defensive 
Improvements  like  these  mentioned  might  be 
exactly  nullified  by  offensive  Improvements 
like  these  also  mentioned.  But  surely  there  Is 
no  certainty  about  It. 

At  least  one  analyst  has  argued  that  the 
problem  would  be  solved  If  the  United  States 
did  not  put  such  emphasis  on  overwhelming 
deterrence,  and  has  proposed  that  this  em- 
phasis be  changed.  But  in  view  of  the  polit- 
ical obstacles,  the  lead-time  uncertainties, 
and  the  tremendous  sensitivity  of  all  con- 
cerned, it  seems  unrealistic  to  think  that 
Important  changes  might  be  effected.  It  la 
relatively  easy  to  p>ersuade  a  Congress  or  an 
American  Administration  to  do  something 
like  buy  a  ballistic  missile  defence.  But  to 
persuade  it  that  it  ought  not  respond  to 
Soviet  defences  is  to  strike  at  the  funda- 
mental premise  of  post-war  strategic  weapon 
policy — overwhelming  deterrence. 

More  often,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
Russians  will  never  agree  to  holding  down 
expenditures  on  missile  defences,  and  hence 
that  agreements  must  be  designed  to  permit 
them.  (Again,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that, 
on  available  evidence,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
planning  to  spend  very  much.)  But  in  con- 
sidering what  the  Russians  will  accept,  one 
must  also  keep  In  mind  what  they  cannot 
refuse.  The  idea  that  the  Russians  should 
not  build  a  missile  defence  effective  against 
the  United  States  Is  not  Just  part  of  a  pro- 
posal which  the  United  States  would  like  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accept;  It  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  American  policy  with  which  the  United 
States  would  like  to  have  the  Russians  co- 
operate. The  United  States  can,  and  unques- 
tionably will,  'negotiate'  the  Ineffectiveness 
of  a  Soviet  defence  unilaterally.  That  is  what 
Mr.  McNamara  meant  when  he  testified  in  the 
spring  of  1967:  "I  do  not  think  they  have  a 
defence,  Mr.  Slkes,  that  Is  exactly  my  point. 
We  will  get  more  weapons  through  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  their  deploying 
an  ABM  than  we  would  if  they  had  not.  We 
presented  to  you  a  programme  that  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  will  more  than  off- 
set their  ABM.  .  .  ."  Therefore,  I  say  they  do 
not  have  a  defence'."  In  this  light,  any  ex- 
penditures by  the  Russians  on  a  missile  de- 
fence designed  against  the  United  States 
would  be  errors  in  cost-effectiveness,  ones 
which  they  would  eventually  correct.  Re- 
member, the  Soviet  Union  is  not  standing 
still;  a  Koeygin  or  his  successor  may  veto 
expenditures  that  a  Khrushchev  might  not 
know  how  to  oppose,  or  a  Stalin  want  to. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  match  Soviet  expenditures  on 
missile  defence,  on  the  assumption  that  sim- 
ilar forces  on  both  sides  will  make  arms- 
control  agreements  easier.  Why  this  should 
be  so  Is  unclear;  In  any  case  the  argimient 
puts  too  much  stress  on  the  relatively  more 
formal — and  less  likely — methods  of  ending 
the  arms  race.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  one 
seems  to  think  that  the  United  States  need 
match  the  Russians  In  numbers  of  subma- 
rines or  they  match  us  In  kinds  of  naval 
forces — as  a  precondition  of  plausible  agree- 
ments. In  any  event,  the  argument  was  made 
on  the  now  questionable  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  buying  more  missile  de- 
fence than  the  United  States. 

In  some  cases,  analysts  who  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  symmetry  in  matching  the 
Russians'  (supposed)  missile  defence  pur- 
chases—either to  deter  them  or  to  secure 
an  agreement  with  them — will  insist  that 
the  agreement  also  preserve  "historical  asjrm- 
metries"  between  the  capabilities  of  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  strategic  forces.  In  short, 
some  will  argue  for  bymmetry  when  It  comes 
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to  matching  the  RtiMlans.  and  agalnat  Jt 
when  It  comes  to  their  matching  u*.  Indeed, 
the  notion  of  "hUtorlcal  aaymmetrlee"  la  al- 
together quetalonable,  in  that  the  poet-war 
period*  have  ieen  very  different  ratloe  of 
megatona  deliverable  (ranging  from  many- 
to-sero  at  one  extreme  to  one-to-one  at  an- 
other, depending  upon  the  period  and  type 
of  meaaurnnent). 

Kumors 
The  single  most  Important  consideration 
in   the   atUtude   of   Europeans   to   American 
missile  defence  decision*  concerns  the  con- 
fidence of  European  central  bankers  In  Amer- 
ican fiscal  responsibility.  Paced  with  rUlng 
unrest   at   home,   an   expensive  war   abroad. 
InfUtlon,  and  a  balance-of-paymenu  deficit, 
the  United  States  Is  finding  it  ever  harder 
to  persuade  European  bankers  and  European 
InsUtuUons  to  hold  US  dollars  rather  than 
gold   The  Issue  will  turn  on  European  confi- 
dence in  the  ablUty  of  the  United  States  to 
set  her  house  in  order— to  stop  InflaOon  and 
stem    the    balance-of-paymenta   deficit    But 
more  immediately,  the  issue  Is  the  credibility 
of  the  government's  determination,  as  meas- 
ured by  Its  willingness  to  take  unpalatable 
measures:  In  this  connection,  a  decUlon  to 
spend  resources  on  missile  defences  Is  Ukely 
to  be  the  worst  possible  step.  It  will  seem  to 
reflect  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  unwillingness  to 
make  hard  decisions:   a  government  unwill- 
ing to  disengage  from  a  war  abroad.  obU- 
gated  to  right  urban  wrongs  at  home,  and 
financially  pressed  abroad  Is  willing  to  open 
an  open-ended  new  front  In  the  arms  race. 
While  some  European  naUonal  security  ana- 
lysts may  see  merit  In  the  missile  defence. 
European  financial  circles  are  likely  to  see 
only   inflation   and   equivocation.   Theae   at- 
titudes will  be  enforced  by  the  general  un- 
popxUarlty  of  the  Vietnam  war,  which  pre- 
cludes a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for  the 
American  predicament,  and  for  her  requests 
for  special  consideration  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon defence  against  Communism  or  aggres- 
sion. This  issue  Is  of  enormous  consequence." 
To  rettim  to  more  standard  strategic  con- 
siderations, in  view  of  the  thousands  of  tac- 
tical   nuclear    weapons   in   Europe,   and   the 
general  low  level  of  apprehension  In  West- 
em  Europe  over  the  Soviet  threat.  Europeans 
do  not  seem  to  feel  the  need  for  enhanced 
American    strategic     superiority     that    one 
might   have    predicted    some    years    ago.    In 
short    there  Is  no  direct  European  doctrinal 
requirement  for  an  American  missile  defence. 
Nor  are  Europeans  unduly  concerned  about 
Soviet  defences,  assuming,  as  they  can.  that 
the  United  States  will  be  making  energetic 
efforts  to  neutralize  them. 

In  the  long  run.  It  Is  possible  that  Euro- 
peans wUl  come  to  regard  missile  defences 
as  desUable  for  themselves.  This  does  not 
seem  very  plausible  at  present,  in  view  of 
British  cuts  m  defence  expenditure  and 
French  strains  In  producing  even  strategic 
offensive  weapons.  But  a  growing  European 
armaments  industry  might  become  Interested 
In  mlssUe  defence  for  export  to  countries 
that  might  feel  threatened  by  Chinese  mis- 
siles—Australia. Japan.  India.  Formosa— as 
well  as  to  West  European  countries  that 
might  be  Involved  tp  some  future  European 
war.  And  both  these  Impulses  might  be 
strengthened  by  advances  in  missile  defence 
effectiveness  Existing  experience  In  missile 
defence  development  teaches  us  to  antici- 
pate periods  In  which  missile  defences  may 
look  especially  promising,  during  one  such 
period.  It  is  possible  that  Europeans  might 
try  to  buy  whatever  the  major  powers  had 
already  bought. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  also  that  mis- 
sile defences  lend  themselves  conceptually  to 
the  different  raUonales  used  by  supporters 
of  the  multilateral  force:  Indeed,  missile 
defences  fit  these  arguments  better  than  the 
multilateral  force  Itself.-'*  At  some  point,  ef- 
forts may  be  made  to  use  this  fact  to  Intro- 
duce co-operative  missile  defences  In  E\irope. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PaOLirBUTION 

It  has  been  argued  that  American  and 
Soviet  missile  defences  will  increase  the  tech- 
nological gap  between  the  major  powers  and 
other  powers  and.  In  this  way.  somehow  re- 
duce the  risk  of  proliferation  However,  one 
la  hard  put  to  find  a  potential  nuclear  power 
which  la  Ukely  to  forgo  nuclear  weapona  sim- 
ply because,  a  decade  or  so  hence  when  It 
has  missiles  to  mount  them  on.  these  missiles 
might  be  unable  to  penetrate  the  defences  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
potential  nuclear  powers,  among  them  the 
most  plausible  (e.g.  Egypt.  Israel.  India.  Pak- 
istan, and  Japan),  are  not  directly  Inter- 
ested In  their  ability  to  penetrate  American 
or  Soviet  defences.  In  many  potential  nuclear 
powers,  all  strategic  questions  are  secondary 
to  other  motivations. 

No  one  Is  going  to  believe.  In  any  case,  that 
a  nuclear  bomb  In  band  cannot  In  time  be 
made  credible  enough  In  one  fashion  or  an- 
other. It  U  a  revealing  reductio  ad  absunium 
that  gape  In  thU  argument  have  sometimes 
been  filed  In  the  following  bizarre  fashion:  If 
America  has  a  missile  defence,  the  EgyptUns, 
though  not  Interested  directly  In  threatening 
the  United  States,  will  have  to  anticipate  an 
American  guarantee  of  Israel,  backed  by  an 
American  missile  defence.  If  they  anticipate 
being  unable  to  penetrate  the  American  de- 
fence, they  would  anticipate  finding  nuclear 
weapons  useless  for  threatening  Israel  and 
hence  would  be  significantly  less  Ukely  to  buy 
them  In  the  first  place.  This  obviously,  re- 
quires single-minded  Egyptian  attention  to  a 
single  long-run  scenario  It  requires  un- 
precedented confidence  In  American  defences 
of  the  future — more  confidence  than  most 
American  analysts  have.  And  It  requires  an 
absence  of  other  motivations  for  having  the 
bomb. 

Evidently  proliferation  provides  no  motive 
for  still  greater  mIssUe  defence  expenditures. 
And  by  way  of  contrast  It  la  worth  mention- 
ing that  the  poUUcal  counclla  of  at  least 
some  potential  nuclear  powers  may  be  in- 
fluenced adversely  If  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  find  themselves  unable  to 
prevent  a  new  round  of  the  arms  race.  Cer- 
tainly the  Indiana  have  made  this  point  re- 
peatedly. 

Speaking  generally,  mIssUe  defences  will 
add  to  the  world-wide  fixation  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  make  It  more  difficult  to  dispel 
the  desire  for  them.  It  may  lead  the  Japanese 
to  review  the  development  of  a  regional  ABM 
system  for  them,  and  to  stimulate  discus- 
sions of  the  dlsUnctlon  between  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons."  All  of  thla  can  be 
harmful  to  the  non-proliferation  effort. 

CRISIS   BAKCAINING 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one-sided 
Soviet  development  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fences would  lead  Soviet  generals  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  could  be  pushed 
around.  One  spokesman — again  under  the 
Impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  doing 
more  than  the  United  States — even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  this  the  single  most  Important 
reason  for  American  procurement.  Perhaps 
this  fear  has  been  allayed  by  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  build 
at  least  some  ballUtlc  missile  defence.  But 
It  is  symptomatic  of  the  character  of  the 
debate  over  missile  defence  that  an  argu- 
ment of  this  kind  should  be  put  forward. 
To  maintain  It  one  Is  forced  to  assume  that 
the  Russians'  interest  In  defences  stemmed 
from  the  high  valuation  they  put  on  them, 
which.  In  turn,  would  suggest  their  con- 
tempt for  anyone  who  did  not  have  them. 
The  argxxment  overlooks  the  possibility  that 
defences  might  have  been  purchased  for 
reasons  of  vested  Interests — reason  unrelated 
to  strategy.  Or  that  they  might  have  been 
bought  because  of  compulsions  to  buy  de- 
fensive weapons  arising  from  the  psychology 
of  Soviet  suffering  In  World  War  n— again 
reasons  unrelated  to  strategy.  Or  simply  that 
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they  were  bought  In  anticipation  of  an 
American  purchase,  or  because  the  Soviet 
bureaucratic  system  sUU  thinks  Russia 
might  be  attacked. 

Some  argue  for  an  American  ballistic  mis- 
sile defence  on  grounds  that  It  will  Improve 
the  strategic  balance.  A  few  years  ago,  It 
would  have  been  argued  that  such  a  defence 
would  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  might  be  willing,  under  ex- 
treme provocation,  to  strike  first  and  suffer 
the  consequences  of  retaliation.  This  same 
point  of  view  now  claims  only  that  the  United 
States  would  gain  escalation  assurance — a 
wiumgness  to  bargain  harder  In  crises.  The 
difference  between  these  positions  Is  largely 
semantic  and  certainly  Is  not  one  that  can 
be  communicated  with  assurance  to  the  Rus- 
sians. A  variety  of  news  reports  have  already 
suggested  that  the  Russians  regard  the 
American  decision  to  build  a  'Chinese'  bal- 
listic missile  defence  as  threatening. 

Some  writers  have  quoted  the  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  support 
of  the  Idea  that  only  "escalation  assurance", 
and  not  greater  strategic  advantage,  will  be 
secured.  These  figures  show  Immediate  Amer- 
ican fatalities  being  reduced  only  from 
30  million  to  20  million.  But,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  figures  are  Illustrative.  IX 
any  president  is  ever  Induced  by  some  enor- 
mous provocation  or  mental  imbalance  to 
launch  his  strategic  force.  It  will  be  because 
he  Is  persuaded  that  some  highly  sensitive 
trick  or  uctlc  will  destroy  virtually  all  Soviet 
weapons  locatable.  and  that  an  Improved 
missile  defence.  In  conjunction  with  anti- 
submarine warfare,  will  be  highly  effective 
In  destroying  a  disjointed  and  sporadic  at- 
tack. With  a  vast  missile  defence,  but  not 
without  it.  one  can  perhaps  imagine  a  presi- 
dent Imagining  a  successful  nuclear  attack 
on  Russia.  This  Is  one  way  of  describing  the 
difference  a  missile  defence  makes,  and  It 
gives  one  pause. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  ballistic  mis- 
sile defences  would  make  an  American  presi- 
dent and  a  Soviet  premier  less  willing  to  use 
demonstration  missile  attacks  aa  shows  of 
force,  thus  making  the  actual  Initiation  of  a 
central  war  much  more  difficult.  But  the 
plausibility  of  demonstration  missile  attacks 
Is  Itself  controversial,  at  best.  The  argument's 
underlying  premise,  that  these  attacks  con- 
stitute a  sizable  fraction  of  the  only  avenues 
by  which  a  war  can  be  started.  Is  a  further 
very  questionable  speculation.  And  even  the 
Idea  that  the  ballistic  missile  defences  will 
make  demonstrations  much  less  likely — 
rather  than,  for  example,  only  adding  some- 
thing new  to  demonstrate,  namely  penetra- 
tion capability — superimposes  a  third  order 
of  uncertainty. 

CONCLtrSION 

A  decision  has  been  taken  to  build  a  small 
missile  defence  .igalnst  the  possibility  of  Chi- 
nese atuck — what  'small'  will  mean  relative 
to  a  growing  Chinese  force  Is  hard  to  say. 
Indeed,  It  Is  possible  that  the  Chinese  will 
not  build  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
at  all. 

At  the  moment,  the  most  appropriate 
question  seems  to  be:  should  the  United 
States  press  on  and  build  a  still  bigger  mis- 
sile defence  at  a  cost  of  tens  rather  than 
several  billions?  Many  of  the  arguments  given 
for  doing  so  by  strategic  analysts  were  set 
forth  under  the  Impression  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  building  a  wide-scale  missile  de- 
fence over  and  above  that  around  Moscow. 
These  arguments,  e.g.  that  the  Russians  will 
feel  contempt  for  us  If  we  don't  have  what 
they  do,  or  that  an  agreement  with  them 
will  become  mare  feasible  If  we  do  have  what 
they  do.  were  always  speculative,  marginal, 
and  controversial.  Now  their  very  premise 
seems  doubtful.  "Matching  the  Russians" 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  Issue — according  to 
the  majority  of  the  intelligence  community 
quoted  earlier  by  Mr.  McNamara. 
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In  any  case,  the  only  important  reasons 
for  a  heavy  missile  defence  have  always  been 
sufficient  expectation  of  nuclear  war,  and 
sufficient  expectation  that  the  defence  would 
work,  to  override  the  obvious  economic  and 
political  arguments  against  It.  Ever  greater 
effectiveness  Is  required  of  the  defensive  sys- 
tems, and  men  of  experience  In  these  matters, 
have  learned  to  be  skeptical  of  the  possibility 
of  achieving  It.  Just  as  estimates  of  cost  for 
big  systems  are  always  uncertain  (virtually 
always  too  low,  estimates  of  effectiveness 
can  be  no  more  reliable.  Indeed,  with  re- 
spect to  cost,  the  factors  are  relatively  well 
determined;  but  effectiveness  Involves  an 
Intelligent  adversary  who  will  be  seeking 
counter-measures. 

Expectations  that  the  defences  will  work 
can  hardly  be  very  high.  The  'offence'  Is  not 
being  left  behind,  and  If  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wante  to  make  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures. It  can  defeat  the  Western  system  even 
on  paper.  (Because  defence  Is  a  harder  and 
more  unreliable  game  than  offence,  the  Rus- 
sian offence  Is  still  more  likely  to  defeat  the 
defence  In  an  actual  war  )  Depending  upon 
how  the  war  started  and  many  other  fac- 
tors, a  massive  defence  might  or  might  not 
protect  when  and  If  war  came.  No  one  will 
ever  be  sure.  And  very  possibly  the  system 
win  be  considered  obsolete — like  Its  two  pred- 
ecessors— before  Its  date  of  completion. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  seems 
likely  to  press  on  with  missile  defences  In 
the  absence  of  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
simply  because  she  Is  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self from  doing  so.  Mr.  McNamara's  appeals  to 
the  Russians  to  talk  were  really  appeals  for 
help — help  In  ending  the  arms  race.  Com- 
bined with  fears  on  both  sides  of  Increasingly 
vulnerable  land-baaed  missiles,  missile  de- 
fences have  the  potential  to  project  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  very 
firmly  Into  a  next  round — In  which  the 
United  States  and  possibly  the  Soviet  Union 
build  missile  defences  and  both  try  to  build 
offensive  weapons  in  response  to  future  de- 
fence. 

In  my  view,  the  Important  question  for  the 
West  Is  whether  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  demands  that  she  try  to  pro- 
tect against  the  low-probablUty  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  even  If  the  chance  of  effective 
protection  Is  Itself  small  over  the  long  run. 
Perhaps  any  amount  of  money  and  any  en- 
couragement to  the  arms  race  are  worth  a 
small  chance  of  protecting  American  society, 
and  perhaps  nothing  In  the  resultant  arms 
race  can  make  the  United  States  much  more 
vulnerable  than  she  Is  now.  This  point  of 
view,  which  also  discounts  the  political  Im- 
plications of  a  continuing  arms  race,  must  be 
answered  on  a  still  different  plane.  It  raises 
the  question  of  how  long,  and  at  what  cost, 
America  will  continue  to  bemuse  herself 
with  low-probablllty  threats  to  her  "na- 
tional security"  In  a  world  where  others  uni- 
formly have  less  security  and.  almost  uni- 
formly, look  to  her  for  some  kind  of  moral 
and  financial  leadership.  The  United  States 
must  learn,  just  as  people  must  learn,  to 
distinguish  between  a  legitimate  interest 
in  Insurance  and  an  obsessive,  neurotic  con- 
cern for  an  unachievable  nuclear  security. 

FOOTNOTES 

» us  Congress.  House  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  1964,  Part  1. 
pp.  434-35. 

»  US  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Military  Procurement  Authorisation 
Fiscal  Year  1964  (88th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
1963). 

'Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  Before  the  Senate  Arm.ed  Services 
Committee  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1969-73  De- 
fense Program  and  1969  Defense  Budget,  p. 
75  (hereafter  cited  as  Statement  1969). 

*  The  area  protected  Is  egg-shaped,  about 
500,000   square   miles   In    extent,   with    the 
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sharper  part  of  the  egg  pointed  south.  Con- 
sidering overlaps,  about  14  batteries  cover 
the  continental  United  States.  See  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appli- 
cations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
EInergy,  US  Congress,  90th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, Scope,  Magnitude  and  Implications  of 
the  US  Antiballistic  Missile  Program,  6  and 
7  November  1967  (hereafter  cited  as  Scope). 

^Statement  1969.  p.  66. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

'  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Scope, 
pp.  48-49. 

'  Thus  the  American  Sentinel  system  must 
have  terminal  defense  Interceptors  to  protect 
the  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars,  which  are 
called  the  "eyes  of  the  system".  {Ibid.,  p.  14.) 

'  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
1968,  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

'•  Sfof ement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Before  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  the  Fiscal  Year  1968-72  Defense  Pro- 
gram and  1968  Defense  Budget,  pp.  57,  44,  56. 

"  US  Armament  and  Disarmament  Prob- 
lems. Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  US  Senate.  3  February  to  3  March 
1967.  p.  15. 

■»  The  New  York  Times,  17  January  1968. 

>«  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Scope. 
pp.  48,  49. 

'*  Statement  1969,  p.  59. 

"  By  combining  the  estimate  provided  ear- 
lier by  Mr.  Nltze  with  standard  probability 
tables,  one  can  estimate  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  Soviet  problems.  Thus  If  ten  50- 
klloton  warheads  will  destroy  1.7  hard  mis- 
sile silos,  and  if  this  computation  assumes 
that  missiles  are  assigned  to  target  so  that 
no  more  than  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of 
targets  are  undestroyed  (a  natural  assump- 
tion), then  the  single-shot  kill  probability 
of  each  warhead  must  be  0.45  to  0.5  (see. 
for  example,  the  table  provided  In  Herman 
Kahn's  On  Thermonuclear  War,  p.  468,  en- 
titled "Missile  Required  to  Attack  a  50-Polnt 
Target  System").  Assuming  that  the  Soviet 
target  system  of  hard  missile  silos  grows  to, 
say,  1,000  by  the  mid-1970s  period  under  dis- 
cussion, then  7.000  to  8.000  warheads  with 
this  single-shot  kill  probably  could  attack 
them  In  such  a  way  that  only  about  ten 
would  remain.  (See  On  Thermonuclear  War. 
p  481,  for  this  estimate.)  If  each  of  the 
1,000  American  land -based  missiles  came  to 
have  the  "several"  warheads  referred  to  ear- 
lier, this  might  be  feasible  on  paper. 

Incidentally,  If  the  range  from  1.2  to  1.7 
provided  earlier  refers  to  ranges  of  "hard- 
ness" from,  say,  100  psl  to  something  higher 
("hard"  means  at  least  100  psl  In  common 
parlance) .  then  the  CEP  under  considera- 
tion can  be  read  from  the  table  on  page  469 
of  On  Thermonuclear  War  (using  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  missiles 
varies  as 

yield  % 


CEP« 


or  from  the  standard  Nuclear  Bomb  Effects 
Computer  Slide  Ruld.  It  would  be  about  0.25 
miles,  which  explalnfe  the  enthusiasm  In  the 
denial  quoted  earlier  than  MIRVs  were  Inac- 
curate President  ElseWiower  boasted  of  CEPs 
of  one  or  two  miles. 

"  Statement  1909,  p.  66. 

1'  Speech  on  "ABM  and  the  SNDV  Freeze", 
delivered  by  Adrian  S.  Fisher  to  the  ENDC, 
16  August  1966. 

"Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
for  1968. 

'» The  iecent  wave  of  speculation  and  the 
American  decision  to  cease  selling  gold  to 
private  parties  have  highlighted  the  danger. 
The  fundamental  problem  seems  now  to  be 
one  of  persuading  others  to  join  with  the 
United  States  In  the  final  establishment  of  a 
new  monetary  system — rather  than  only  to 
hold  American  dollars.  But  this  Is  at  least  as 
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difficult,  and  militates  against  missile  de- 
fenses on  the  same  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal grounds. 

»  For  thla  argument,  see  my  article  "ABM — 
The  Next,  MLF?"  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists.  September  1966. 

^  These  points  have  been  made  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Hsleh  In  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Scope,  p.  86. 

[From  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1968] 
The  ABM,  Prolitebation  and  International 
Stability 
(By  Robert  L.  Rothsteln) 
The  contemporary  strategic  era,  dominated 
by  ballistic  missiles,  has  appeared  to  possess 
a  curious  kind  of  stability.  Despite  Its  un- 
certainties and  dangers,  two  factors  were  ap- 
parently beyond  dispute.  On  the  one  hand, 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
States  could  eliminate  the  other's  missile 
forces  In  a  first  strike  or  effectively  defend 
against  a  retaliatory  missile  strike.  The 
offense  seemed  to  have  made  a  quantum 
Jump  against  the  defense:  the  old  pattern  of 
oscillation  between  defensive  and  offensive 
superiority  had  apparently  been  superseded 
by  a  period  In  which,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  defense  would  be  definitely  Inferior 
and  Incapable  of  matching  offensive  gains. 
On  the  other  hand,  missiles  were  so  ex- 
pensive and  required  so  much  technical  so- 
phistication that  very  few  countries  could 
either  afford  them  or  build  them.  The  vex- 
ing problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  thus 
appeared  in  a  new  light.  Even  if  a  state  could 
develop  a  nuclear  bomb.  It  was  assumed  that 
It  could  not  be  a  truly  "effective"  member 
of  the  nuclear  club  unless  It  also  developed 
a  missile  to  deliver  it  somewhere.  The  double 
task  of  building  a  bomb  and  a  sophisticated 
delivery  system  Inevitably  seemed  so  difficult 
that  the  problem  of  preventing  a  thoroughly 
destabilizing  nuclear  proliferation  appeared 
relatively  simple.  At  worst,  the  process  could 
be  "managed." 

We  may.  however,  be  entering  a  strategic 
era  In  which  neither  factor  holds  true. 
Whether  ballistic  missile  defense  ever 
achieves  the  level  of  effectiveness  (near  per- 
fect) some  of  its  proponents  foresee  in  the 
next  decade,  and  whether  the  costs  and  dif- 
ficulties of  developing  rocket  vehicles  are 
as  sharply  reduced  as  others  contend  (so 
that  the  ability  to  deliver  the  bomb  in  hl?h 
style  spreads  rapidly)  are  obviously  uncer- 
tain. But  to  the  degree  that  these  prophecies 
are  accurate,  or  believed,  the  stability  of  the 
missile  era  may  prove  to  have  been  very 
transitory. 

At  any  rate,  one  point  deserves  emphasis. 
Deployment  of  an  ABM  system  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  process  of  nuclear  diffusion 
(which  may  be  directly  related  to  the  ABM 
decision).  Irrespective  of  whether  they  occur 
because  of  political  or  technological  reasons, 
may  thrust  us  Into  a  new  strategic  environ- 
ment in  which  even  the  tenuous  stability  of 
the  present  will  evoke  nostalgia.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, policies  which  would  have  ap- 
peared dangerovis  or  unnecessarily  provoca- 
tive yesterday  may  perhaps  begin  to  appear 
more  prudential  and  realistic  today  or  to- 
morrow. 

II 
The  recent  announcement  of  the  decision 
to  begin  installing  a  "thin"  ABM  system 
elicited  a  great  deal  of  negative  comment 
in  the  American  and  European  press.  This 
Is  hardly  surprising  for.  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
licly available  information,  the  arguments 
against  the  ABM  seemed  much  more  per- 
suasive than  those  for  It.  In  fact,  anyone 
who  troubled  to  read  Mr.  McNamara's  state- 
ment on  the  budget  in  January  1967  would 
come  away  quite  convinced  that  the  argu- 
ments justifying  early  installation  of  an 
ABM  svstem  were  at  best  premature  and  at 
worst  spurious.  Yet  within  the  year  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  had  apparently   changed  his  mind 
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and  committed  the  United  States  to  early 
deployment  of  a  partial  ABM  system.  The 
San  Pranclaco  speech  In  which  he  announced 
the  decision  may.  perhaps,  be  read  as  an 
ambiguous  and  even  anguUhed  justification 
for  the  ABM.  but  It  stUl  may  have  com- 
mitted us  decisively. 

It  Is  poeslble.  of  course,  that  there  were 
objective  military  and  political  reasons  for 
Mr  McNamaras  about-face.  A  new  tech- 
nological breakthrough  might  have  occurred 
or  intelligence  might  have  yielded  firmer 
and  more  dangerous  information  about  So- 
viet or  Chinese  capablUUes  or  Intentions.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  indeed  appears  to  have 
happened.  Soviet  development  of  a  "frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  system"  (FOBS) , 
reports  of  heavy  Soviet  investment  In  both 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems,  new 
predlcUons  about  Chinese  capabilities  and 
significant  advances  In  our  own  ballistic 
missile  defense  research  (especially  with 
X-ray  warheads)  all  tended  to  point  In  the 
same  direction;  prompt  deployment  of  a 
'thin"  ABM  system. 

Now.  It  la  a  mistake  to  argue  as  If  the 
installation  of  an  ABM  system  would  have 
only  negative  consequences  and  that  a  delay 
would  have  only  positive  consequences.  De- 
clBloarsuch  as  these  are  a  wager  about  the 
future  and  they  are  made — or  ought  to  be 
made— "on  balance."  and  with  full  reallza- 
Uon    that   the    possibility   of    unanticipated 
consequences   or    mistaken   consequences   U 
very  high.  In  the  circumstances,  there  Is  great 
temptation  to  buy  Insurance  by  developing 
everything  that  can  be  developed,  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  reestablish  or  main- 
tain a  situation  which  seems  to  be  advan- 
tageous. The  virtues  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  seen  in  immediate  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system  may  be  regarded  in  this 
light.   Their   argumenta,   in   laolatlon.   seem 
persuasive:   more  effective  deterrance.  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Uvea  lost  should 
deterrence  fail  at  reduction  in  the  poMibillty 
of  accidental  or    'catalytic"  wars,  a  halt  to 
nuclear  proliferation  and.  above  all.  a  stabil- 
ization of  the  existing  strategic  balance  (i.e. 
one    m   which    the   United   State*    possesses 
"dominance").   ABM   deployment,   according 
to   the   Chiefs,   would    •continue   the   Cuba 
power  environment  in  the  world.  ...  At  the 
time  of  Cuba,  the  strategic  nuclear  balance 
was  such  that  the  Soviets  did  not  have  an 
exploitable  capability  because  of  our  vastly 
superior  nuclear  strength." 

None  of  these  argumenta  U  as  clear  and 
uncontroversial  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
appear  to  assume.  Mr.  McNamara  himself  ap- 
parently found  them  unconvincing  as  re- 
cently as  a  year  ago.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, and  in  certain  future  context*,  an 
ABM  system  promised  several  limited  ad- 
vantages: on  balance,  however,  they  were 
apparenUy  outweighed  by  the  disadvantage*. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  ABM 
seemed  prone  to  obsolescence  (as  new  of- 
fensive missiles  appeared),  uncertainly  ef- 
fective." enormously  expensive  and  politically 
Inexpedient.  The  obvious  question  is  whether 
various  technological  developmenU  in  the 
past  year,  as  well  as  new  uncertainties  about 
Soviet  and  Chinese  behavior.  Justified  a  re- 
shuffling of  priorities  and  a  definite  decision 
to  plunge  Into  a  new  strategic  environment. 
Even  for  thase  with  access  to  aU  the  avaUable 


» As  one  Department  of  Defense  expert  has 
noted:  "Any  defensive  system  can  really  do 
no  more  than  to  raise  the  entrance  price 
which  an  attacker  must  pay  In  order  to  de- 
stroy a  target."  Charles  M.  Herzfeld.  "BMD 
and  National  Security."  Annals  of  the  New 
Tor*  Aoademf  of  Science*.  1965.  reprinted  In 
Survival.  March.  19«a.  p.  74.  The  best  analysis 
of  the  ABM  problem  which  I  have  found  U 
J.  I.  Ooffey.  "The  ABM  Debate."  Foreign 
AffatT$.  Aprtl  19«7. 
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information  It  must  have  been  an  agonizing 
choice:  the  stakes  are  frightening  high. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  very  knowledgeable  people 
In  Washington  who  malnUln  that  the  fore- 
going considerations  were  Irrelevant.  They 
contend  that  the  decision  was  almost  com- 
pletely a  response  to  domestic  political 
pressures. 

While  the  arg\iment  Is  not  very  subtle.  It 
Is  also  not  entirely  Implausible.  With  the 
political  costo  of  the  Vietnamese  war  ac- 
celerating, the  Johnson  Administration  may 
well  have  felt  that  It  could  not  risk  provid- 
ing the  right  wing  (both  DemocraUc  and 
Republican)  with  another  security  Issue  in 
the  forthcoming  elections.  It  may  be,  as  some 
have  said,  that  the  Administration  overesti- 
mated the  degree  of  Congressional  pressure 
for  an  ABM  system.  However,  it  was  quality 
not  quantity  which  was  probably  decUlve: 
the  Congressmen  who  were  most  vociferous 
on  this  issue  were  also  among  those  who 
could  harm  Mr.  Johnson  most  In  the  next 
year.  In  addition,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  whose 
discontent  Is  frequently  noted,  had  to  be 
pacified;  their  leverage  on  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  went  up  as  their 
threats  to  resign  »)ecame  increasingly  dan- 
gerous In  political  terms. 

That  the  decision  to  begin  deployment  of 
a  "thin"  ABM  system  was  not  the  result  of  a 
considered  evaluaUon  of  all  the  military  and 
poIlUcal  evidence  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  confused  manner  in  which  it  was 
pubUcly  jusUfled.  While  It  was  said  to  be 
aimed  solely  at  the  emerging  dangers  of  a 
Chinese  nuclear  strike  against  the  United 
States,  and  not  at  the  Soviet  Union,  against 
which  It  was  patently  Ineffective,  both  Mr. 
McNarama  and  various  military  officers  indi- 
cated that  it  would  indeed  have  an  Indirect 
effect  on  the  Soviet-American  strategic  bal- 
ance. By  providing  point  defense  for  our 
Mlnutemen  It  clearly  would  cut  down  the 
effectiveness  of  a  Soviet  strike  against  them. 
However,  since  the  Administration  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  pubUc  and  private  effort  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet*  that  the  ABM  deployment 
was  not  aimed  at  them,  and  that  discussions 
to  curtail  ABM  deployment  were  necessary 
and  poeslble.  "clarlflcatlon"  was  needed. 

A  public  speech  by  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Paul  C.  Warnke  attempted  to  provide 
it.  Mr.  Warnke  argued  "that  our  Chinese- 
oriented   ABM   deployment  should   make   it 
easier   and  not  harder,  for  coimtrles  in  Asia 
to  sign  the  NPT  ( nonprolUeraUon  treaty]." 
The  ABM.  he  maintained,  would  make  the 
American  commitment  to  defend  Asia  credi- 
ble, since  henceforth  Detroit  or  Los  Angeles, 
etc!,  would  be  safe  from  Chinese  retaliation. 
He  also  malntamed  that  It  would  emphasize 
the  ••unique  disparity  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  and  thus  make  It  ••even 
clearer^'  to  the  Asians  that  they  could  safely 
sign    the    nonprollferallon    treaty.    He   con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  the  Soviets   •knew" 
that  the  system  was  not  designed  for  use 
against  them,  and  therefore  need  not  respond 
to  it — surely  one  of  the  more  naive  Imputa- 
tions of  faith  in  recent  years,  especially  given 
the  contradictory  testimony  from  other  offi- 
cials of  his  own  Department. 

Mr.  Warnkes  analysts  of  the  possible  ef- 
fecU  of  the  ABM  is  peculiar  In  that  he  ap- 
parently presumes  that  It  can  be  deployed 
while  everything  else  In  the  strategic  and 
political  environment  remains  sUUc.  The 
Russians  will  not  respond,  or  will  respond  by 
agreeing  to  arms-control  measures,  because 
they  believe  In  our  good  intentions.  The 
Asians  will  agree  to  forego  nuclear  weapons 
because  their  faith  In  our  good  Intentions 
will  rise.  The  Chinese,  who  have  no  faith 
in  our  good  Intentions.  wUl  "finally"  realise 
that  we  can  destroy  them  and  will  behave 
more  rationally.  And  our  European  allle*  will. 
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of  course,  realize  that,  as  we  have  from  Ume 
to  lime  maintained,  ovir  efforts  to  Improve 
our  own  defense  have  nothing  to  do  with  o»ir 
commitment  to  come  to  their  aid;  and  it  is 
merely  a  nasty  Impertinence  to  insinuate  in 
Gaul:l8t  style  that  we  are  leaving  them  ex- 
poifd  and  Ignored. 

Muny  of  our  strategic  analysts  have  tended 
to  view  strategic  problems  from  a  systemic 
point  of  view,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  vantage  points.  As  a  result,  particular 
events  or  developments  have  been  assessed 
primarily  from  the  global  perspective  of  the 
superpowers.  Since  the  strategic  configura- 
tion which  has  existed  over  the  last  twenty 
years  has.  for  the  most  part,  reflected  con- 
ditions of  American  dominance  and  relative 
stability,  new  developments  have  Inevitably 
been  foreseen  as  destabilizing  unless  they 
were  controlled  by,  or  symmetrically  limited 
to,  the  superpowers. 

The  response  to  the  problem  of  prolifera- 
tion is  a  case  in  point.  Granted  it  is  poten- 
tially very  destabilizing,  how  does  one  pre- 
vent It?  The  usual  answer  has  been  by  per- 
suading potential  nuclear  powers  that  their 
efforts    will   be   extremely   costly   and   that, 
anyway,  they  will  be  useless  If  not  counter- 
productive against  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is,  the  systemic  perspec- 
tive has  been  maintained:   the  behavior  of 
small  and  middle  powers  has  been  evaluated 
almost  wholly  In  terms  of  Its  possible  Im- 
pact on   the  whole  system.  Since  we  have 
favored  the  status  quo.  our  efforts  have  been 
limited  to  trying  to  convince  others  not  to 
rock  the  boat.  The  whole  syndrome  can  be 
perceived  In  the  arguments  designed  to  con- 
vince France  not  to  Join  the  nuclear  club; 
they  were  perfectly  logical  but  also  Irrele- 
vant. To  Paris,  and  perhaps  to  many  potential 
nuclear  powers,  the  problem  appeared  In  a 
wholly  different  perspective  when  evaluated 
m  terms  of  national  (i.e.  sub-systemic)  In- 
terests. 

Mr.  Wamke's  speech  may  be  read  In  this 
light.  Again.  It  Is  assumed  that  other  states 
win  perceive  the  situation  in  the  same  way 
as   we   do   and   will   be   as   concerned   with 
international  stability  as  we  are.  There  Is 
no  attempt   to  examine   the  problem  from 
other  points  of  view.  If  we  do  attempt  to 
interpret   the  Impact  of  the  ABM  decision 
from  local  perspectives,  the  picture  which 
emerges  is  not  nearly  as  optimistic  as  the 
one  drawn  by  Mr.  Warnke. 
m 
We  can  begin  by  discussing  China's  pos- 
sible reactions.  It  Is  doubtful  that  anyone 
seriously  believes  that  the  ABM,  as  currently 
described.  Is  aimed  at  China.  However,  since 
public  Justifications  have  Insisted  that  the 
essential  aim  of  the  ABM  system  Is  deterrence 
or    defense    against    Chinese    threats,    the 
argument  miut  be  examined. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  political  and 
psychological  advantages  of  China's  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  directly  related  to  American 
defensive  capabilities.  There  Is  thus  no  sense 
In  the  simplistic  argument  that  an  ABM 
system  will  actually  Induce  the  Chinese  to 
forego  missile  development.  In  addlUon,  the 
assumpUon  that  the  Chinese  will  react  to  an 
increase  in  our  defensive  capabilities  by 
decreasing  their  offensive  capabilities  Is  not 
psychologically  convincing:  the  opposite  re- 
action may  be  more  likely. 

The  usual  contention,  however,  is  not  that 
the  Chinese  will  give  up  their  mlssUe  pro- 
gram but  that  a  "thin"  ABM  system  will 
substantially  lessen  the  Impact  of  a  Chinese 
nuclear  attack.  What  Is  the  probabUlty  of 
<uch  an  attack?  TO  some,  the  likelihood  Is 
high;  the  Chinese  are  more  aggressive  and 
less  rational  than  the  Soviets  and  will  strike 
rather  than  accept  humiliation.  In  effect, 
a  Cuban  missile  crlsl*  with  the  Chinese  Is 
destined  to  have  a  different  scenario.  To 
others,  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
as  cautious  and  nonprovocatlve  as  that  of 
the  SovleU  and  the  probablUty  that  they 
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would  strike  the  United  States  seems  very 
low.  Acceptance  Of  the  latter  point  of  view 
has  to  be  tempered  by  several  considerations. 
The  first,  obviously.  Is  the  current  Internal 
Instability  of  Ciilna.  which  might  lead  to  ex- 
treme or  Irrational  behavior  In  a  crisis.  An- 
other point  is  that  China  has  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  where  war — as  the  fashionable  ar- 
grunent  goes — becomes  increasingly  unpalat- 
able and  unlikely  as  energies  are  concentrated 
on  the  accomplishment  of  domestic  tasks. 
Finally,  the  Chinese  tradition  is  different 
from  our  own,  we  have  miscalculated  their 
response  before,  their  standards  of  rationality 
may  diverge  as  much  from  ours  as  Japan's 
did  In  1941 — and  so  on.  In  short,  It  Is  not 
altogether  unreasonable  to  worry  about 
aggressive  and  irrational  behavior  by  the 
Chinese.  The  critical  question  concerns  the 
relationship  between  that  assumption  and 
the  installation  of  an  ABM  system. 

Reports  on  Chinese  missile  capabilities  sug- 
gest that  they  might  have  a  small  but  op- 
erational ICBM  force  in  the  early  1970s.  What 
damage  that  force  could  inflict  upon  the 
United  States  depends  on  a  range  of  factors 
which  defy  simple  summation.  The  "thin" 
ABM  system  promises  area  coverage  of  the 
whole  mass  of  this  country  against  a  light 
attack.  Thus  even  If  the  Chinese  were  willing 
to  trade  payload  for  range  (and  reach  cities 
considerably  east  of  the  Mississippi) ,  It  would 
do  them  little  good  since  those  cities  would 
be  as  protected  by  the  ABM  as  our  west-coast 
cities.  They  could,  in  theory,  saturate  one  or 
a  few  areas  with  all  their  missile  strength, 
but  the  effectiveness  of  that  tactic  would  de- 
pend on  the  capability  of  our  ABM  system 
and  the  actual  number  of  ICBMs  the  Chinese 
could  launch. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  these  calculations 
very  seriously.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  set  of 
circumstances  in  which  the  Chinese  would 
actually  strike  first  with  their  small  ICBM 
force,  and  one  is  Inevitably  obliged  to  create 
scenarios  of  ever  increasing  degrees  of  Im- 
probability. They  coiild.  In  some  GGtterdUm' 
merung  fashion,  launch  all  of  their  force 
against  San  Francisco;  or  they  could  spread 
It  out  In  belief  that  our  ballistic  missile 
defense  was  a  "paper  wall;"  or  they  could 
gamble  on  odd  forms  of  delivery  (the  pro- 
verbial bomb  In  the  cargo  hold,  or  nuclear 
torpedoes  against  coastal  cities,  or  small 
planes  launched  from  ships  and  carrying 
snxall  bombs,  etc.).  But  the  probability  of 
their  doing  so  Is  surely  very  low.  And  since 
we  cannot  prepare  for  all  potential  dangers, 
regardless  of  plausibility,  and  since  even 
reasonably  prudential  calculations  suggest 
that  a  Chinese  ICBM  attack  on  the  United 
States  Is  highly  Improbable,  an  ABM  system 
Justified  by  reference  to  Chinese  threats  to 
ourselves  does  not  make  much  sense.  This  Is 
the  more  true  because  lead  times  are  such 
that  we  could  still  meet  the  threat  If  it 
became  less  improbable  at  a  later  date. 

The  case  seems  even  stronger  If  we  try  to 
foresee  the  response  Peking  might  make  to 
our  ABM  system.  It  Is  very  iinclear  at  the 
moment,  especially  to  anyone  not  privy  to 
whatever  Information  we  are  collecting  about 
the  mainland,  just  what  the  Chinese  are 
attempting  to  develop.  They  will  probably 
produce  some  ICBMs,  If  only  to  prove  that 
they  can  do  so.  However,  they  are  most  likely 
to  concentrate  on  medium-range  missiles  In 
order  to  threaten  neighboring  states  In  Asia. 
This  would  allow  them  to  delay  Investing 
heavily  In  an  ICBM  imtll  they  are  capable  of 
producing  an  Improved  second-generation 
weapon.  The  Chinese  could.  In  a  sense,  hope 
to  duplicate  the  efforts  of  the  Soviets  In  the 
late  1940s  and  1950s,  when,  being  clearly  in- 
ferior to  the  United  States  in  strategic  power, 
they  deployed  their  ground  forces  and  short- 
range  missiles  to  threaten  Western  Europe. 
The  message  was  clear.  If  we  attacked  Mos- 
cow, confident  that  we  would  not  be  hurt 
badly,  we  were  warned  that  Europe  would  be 
devastated  In  the  process.  An  asymmetric 
balance  seemed  to  exist,  and  the  weaker  side 
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appeared  to  deter  the  stronger  by  threaten- 
ing an  area  which  the  stronger  valued  but 
could  not  easily  protect. 

Though  the  analogy  is  obviously  imprecise, 
the  odds  definitely  favor  a  Chinese  strategy 
designed  to  threaten  us  only  Indirectly,  at 
least  until  that  day,  probably  In  the  late 
1970s  or  1980s,  when  the  Chinese  are  able  to 
produce  a  force  capable  of  achieving  nuclear 
parity  or  stalemate  with  ours  (and  the  So- 
viets'). In  the  meantime,  the  ABM  system 
we  are  committed  to  Install  will  rapidly  be- 
come obsolescent.  In  sum,  against  the  Chi- 
nese, our  ABM  system  promises  advantages 
only  If  the  Chinese  are  foolish  enough  to 
latinch  an  attack  on  us  with  their  first  gen- 
eration ICBMs. 

Presumably,  then,  the  ABM  system  must 
serve  other  purposes.  The  one  most  fre- 
quently cited  Is  the  possibility  that  It  will 
enhance  the  credibility  of  any  commitment 
we  offer  to  a  noiuiuclear  country  (e.g.,  India 
or  Japan)  threatened  by  a  nuclear  power. 
The  Idea  has  a  certain  plausibility  In  that. 
In  a  world  in  which  all  calculations  were  ra- 
tional, the  possibility  of  limiting  destruction 
to  ourselves  ought  to  convince  our  friends 
that  we  are  more  likely  to  live  up  to  our 
commitments  to  them.  If  true,  they  will  not 
need  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  weapons 
and  can  then  sign  the  nonprollferatlon 
trea^,  for  they  will  be  assured  that  we  will 
counter  mortal  threats  to  their  existence. 

It  Is  difficult  to  speculate  on  this  point,  for 
the  evidence  Is  both  slight  and  ambiguous. 
The  Suez  episode  of  1966  provides  one  Illus- 
tration of  a  nuclear  threat  against  a  non- 
nuclear  state  (France),  but  It  is  probably 
not  a  reliable  analogy.  At  any  rate.  It  did 
nothing  to  convince  the  French  that  they 
were  better  off  without  nuclear  weapons  of 
their  own.  India's  reaction  to  the  Chinese 
bomb  Is  also  amblguoiis:  at  the  least,  India 
has  begun  to  consider  seriously  the  possibility 
of  becoming  a  nuclear  power. 

Unfortunately,  one  Is  left  with  the  Im- 
pression that  the  contention  that  our  ABM 
system  will  facilitate  nonprollferatlon  reflects 
profound  hopes  and  desires,  but  not  a  very 
realistic  Judgment  about  how  other  states 
will  view  their  own  Interests.  Improvement  In 
our  defenses  Is  likely  to  be  of  only  marginal 
significance  In  affecting  Asian  calculations. 
Olven  the  Inherently  low  credibility  of  our 
nuclear  guarantees  outside  Western  Ehirope 
(and  it  has  not  been  spectacularly  high  there 
either),  the  critical  question  Is  not  our 
'damage  limiting"  capability,  but  that  of  the 
Asians.  Japan  or  India,  threatened  by  a 
Chinese  nuclear  attack,  will  undoubtedly 
prefer  an  American  guarantee  to  nothing  at 
all.  But  It  la  possible  (even  probable?)  that 
they  will  view  It  as  only  a  temporary  um- 
brella while  launching  a  crash  program  to 
develop  their  own  nuclear  weapons. 

The  only  way  to  short-circuit  the  process 
may  be  to  provide  threatened  states  with  an 
effective  ABM-defense  of  their  own.  If  we 
really  want  them  to  forgo  developing  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  must  provide  a  direct  de- 
fense of  their  territories.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished In  several  ways,  but  some  com- 
bination of  an  explicit  American  guarantee, 
the  provision  of  a  retisonably  effective  area 
ABM  system  (preferably  at  least  initially 
under  our  control),  and  perhaps  even  the 
promise  of  a  small,  offensive  nuclear  force  U 
a  threat  of  a  specified  nature  arises — all 
these  may  be  necessary  to  make  our  guaran- 
tee credible  and  thus  Inhibit  the  process  of 
proliferation."  It  Is  an  extreme  policy,  and 


*^e  worst  danger  of  a  guarantee  policy  Is 
that  it  might  commit  us  to  Involvements  we 
would  prefer  to  avoid;  the  decisive  question, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  Is  the  extent 
to  which  we  really  have  a  viable  option  of 
nonlnvolvement  open  to  us.  The  Idea  of  a 
seaborne  ABM  force  under  our  control  may  be 
worth  Investigating  and  might  even  be 
reasonably  effective  against  a  relatively  small 
and  unsophisticated  Chinese  missile  force. 
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can  be  Justflled  only  In  terms  of  the  kind 
of  envlroimient  It  may  be  forced  to  contend 
with.  The  costs  would  be  very  high,  not  least 
In  the  sense  that  promising  or  providing  a 
nation  with  an  ABM  system  may  be  the  first 
step  toward  its  acquiring  offensive  nuclear 
weapons — on  the  uncertain  but  not  Implau- 
sible presiunptlon  that  an  ABM  system  with- 
out a  complementary  offensive  capability  la 
as  unsatisfactory  as  entering  a  battle  with  a 
shield  but  without  a  sword.  Moreover,  the 
problem  of  defending  against  an  MRBM  Is  al- 
most Insuperable,  given  their  limited  flight 
time,  and  especially  If  they  are  delivered  In 
number.  Hence,  the  pressure  for  offensive 
weapons  as  a  deterrent  will  be  heavy. 

This  suggests  that  the  possibility  of  sign- 
ing an  effective  nonprollferatlon  treaty  Is 
bound  to  decline  rather  sharply  In  the  near 
future;  that  many  states  will  be  seeking 
their  own  nuclear  defenses;  and  that  we 
shall  have  to  consider  new  nuclear  arrange- 
ments If  we  want  to  do  more  than  wring  our 
hands  piously  as  the  environment  become* 
more  and  more  dangerous. 

IV 

What  effect  may  our  ABM  system  have  on 
oiv  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
European  allies?  The  argument  that  an 
ABM  system  would  "continue  the  Cuba 
power  environment  In  the  world,"  and  thus 
reinforce  otir  ability  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union,  Is  superficially  plausible  until  it  1* 
placed  In  context.  The  assumption  that  the 
Installation  of  an  ABM  system  will  enhance 
our  ability  to  deter  the  Soviets  depends  on 
what  kind  of  system  we  build  and  how  the 
Soviets  respond  to  It.  Some  systems  and  the 
responses  they  evoke  would  decrease  our 
ability  and  increase  the  chance  of  an  even 
more  destructive  war. 

All  the  denials  notwithstanding,  our 
ABM  system  Is  primarily  designed  to  counter 
an  apparently  growing  Soviet  threat.  In  the 
past,  we  have  tended  to  assvune  that  the  way 
m  which  we  developed  or  deployed  our 
weapons  systems  signaled  something  to  our 
enemies  about  our  military  Intentions.  It 
has  never  been  very  clear  that  the  Soviet* 
actually  read  these  signals  In  the  desired 
fashion.  They  may  simply  have  been  follow- 
ing their  own  technological  genie  wherever 
it  led  them:  that  is,  they  may  have  de- 
veloped and  deployed  weapons  not  In  re- 
sponse to  what  we  did  but  simply  as  a 
response  to  their  own  technological  capa- 
blUties. 

At  any  rate,  it  Is  difficult  to  resist  some 
such  reasoning  In  the  light  of  the  Soviet 
decision  to  begin  Installing  their  own  ABM 
system.  After  all,  if  they  were  "reading"  us 
accurately,  they  should  have  known  that  we 
would  respond  by  building  our  own  ABM 
system  and  by  increasing  our  offensive  mis- 
sile capability  to  penetrate  their  defenses. 
They  would  then  be  in  an  even  more  In- 
ferior strategic  position  and  would  have 
expended  scarce  rubles  for  very  little  return 
m  security.  Our  rearmament  In  1950-53  and 
our  reaction  to  the  "missile  gap"  are  only 
the  most  obvious  Illustrations  of  our  unwill- 
ingness to  remain  behind. 

Yet  the  Soviets  have  apparently  rebuffed 
all  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  prohibiting 
ABM  deployment — almost  as  if  our  response 
left  them  indifferent.  The  normal  explana- 
tion offered  by  Western  analysts  is  the  ex- 
treme defense-mlndedness  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  people.  Marxist  theory,  a  history 
of  invasions  and  fears  of  encirclement  ap- 
parently Justif^^hat  seems  to  be  an  exces- 
sive concentration  on  defense — a  phenome- 
non the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  have  always 
found,  for  obvious  reasons,  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. Nevertheless,  defense-mlndedness 
alone  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  explanation 
for  Soviet  behavior. 

Another  rationale  Is  that,  as  a  relatively 
weaker  power,  the  Soviets  may  feel  consider- 
ably more  threatened  by  the  proliferation  of 
small  nuclear  forces  than  we  do.  The  French 
and  Chinese  nuclear  forces,  and  the  possl- 
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blUty  of  m  W««t  a«nn»n  force,  not  only  have 
the  potenUal  of  mmctlng  con«lder»ble  dam- 
age on  tne  Soviet  Union  but  also— given  So- 
viet hletory  and  predllecUona— might  appear 
more  lUely  to  be  actvially  u«ed  than  we 
presume.  To  a  weaker  state,  weaker  nuclear 
rorces  appear  more  dangerous:  the  attacking 
smaller  sute  could  no  doubt  be  destroyed 
in  reUllatlon.  but  in  the  meanwhile  It  might 
have  hurt  the  Soviets  grievously  and  exposed 
them  to  American  retaliation.  If  one  pre- 
sumes that  they  have  reordered  their  hier- 
archy of  threaU  and  have  upgraded  the  dan- 
gers of  living  in  a  "world  of  nuclear  powers, 
the  installation  of  a  prlmlUve  ABM  system 
doe*  not  look  quite  so  "Irrational."  That  It 
slmultaneoxisly  worsens  relations  with  the 
United  State*  could  be  accepted  as  a  reason- 
able price  to  pay. 

sun  this  argument  could  be  completely 
wrong"  The  Soviets  may  still  see  us  as  the 
prime  threat,  and  the  ABM  system  may  be 
designed  to  deter  us  and  to  limit  damage  in 
the  event  of  a  major  war.  The  gwcrapblcal 
placement  of  their  ABM  sites  would  seem  to 
confirm  this.  In  that  case,  the  raUonale  for 
the  Soviet  decision  remains  very  unclear,  and 
the  disagreements  on  this  Issue  among 
Sonet  leadership  groups  very  understand- 
able. To  many  Western  observers,  however, 
the  Soviet  decision  seems  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  kind  of  intellectual  lag  In  strategic 
thinking  which  has  persisted  for  two 
decades.  The  Soviets  have  seemed  to  be  sev- 
eral years  behind  us  not  only  in  weaponry 
but  also  in  drawing  the  poUtlcal.  psychologi- 
cal and  military  impUcaUona  of  various 
technological  developments.  Current  ABM 
systems  thus  seem  more  effecUve  when  com- 
pared with  the  capablUtles  of  an  earlier 
generaUon  of  missile*.  The  Soviets  may  In 
fact  have  much  greater  faith  In  the  techno- 
logical capaclUes  of  their  ABM  than  we  tend 
to  credit  them  with— a  circumstance  which 
could  be  dangerous. 

What  effect  wlU  the  mutual  emplacement 
of  ABM  systems  have  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance between  the  United  Stote*  and  the 
Soviet  Unloa?  There  Is  no  clear  and  unam- 
blguoxis  answer.  It  wUl  obviously  depend  on 
the  kind  and  extent  of  the  systems  Installed, 
and  perhaps  even  more,  on  each  side's  sub- 
jective estimates  of  the  likelihood  of  war  or 
probable  behavior  of  lU  antagonist  in  major 

It  can  be  said,  though,  that  ABM  defense— 
at  least  a  leee  than  perfect  defense— Is  of 
more  relative  utUlty  to  the  aggressor  than 
to  the  defender,  whose  retaliatory  force  must 
strike  back  in  a  weakened  condlUon  against 
a  fully  alterted  defensive  force.  And  since 
there  U  no  sltuaUon  In  which  striking  first 
is  not  of  some  relative  advantage,  defensive 
force*  can  have  a  very  destabilizing  Impact 
on  any  strategic  balance  to  the  degree  that 
they  make  It  appear  as  If  striking  first  Is  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  "attracUve "  poaal- 
blllty  to  either  or  both  sides.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  If  one  side  la  aware  that  It  hold* 
the  weaker  cards  in  any  strategic  exchange 
and  Is  lees  than  firmly  convinced  of  the 
peaceful  Intention*  of  Its  adversary.  Its  pro- 
pensity to  gamble  on  striking  first  In  a  crisis 
may  then  be  fairly  high.  This  Is  a  familiar 
syndrome  and  It  suggesU  why  many  analy»U 
argue  that  installation  of  an  ABM  system 
win  force  a  return  to  the  dangerous  and  un- 
stable years  In  which  we  were  troubled  by 
the  "consequence*  of  expecting  surprise 
attack." 

The  way  In  which  each  side  deploys  lu 
ABM  system  Is  thus  of  great  significance. 
But  as  long  as  the  Soviets  remain  the  weaker 
side,  their  decisions  are  somewhat  less  Im- 
portant than  ours.  That  Is.  we  possess  a 
larger  margin  of  error  and  therefore  can  be 
more  flexible.  If  our  system  Is  designed  only 
or  primarily  to  protect  our  retaliatory  mis- 
sile*, the  decision  may  not  be  too  destabllz- 
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tog;  the  Soviets  will  still  reUln  the  capabil- 
ity to  destroy  our  clUe*  In  retallaUon.  Just 
as  we  would  theirs.  However,  the  area  system 
we  are  on  the  point  of  Installing  U,  for  the 
moment  anyway,  designed  to  protect  cities 
from  weak  missile  attacks.  It  U  not  intended 
to  protect  our  Mlnutemen.  It  looks  as  If  It 
Is  designed  to  handle  a  Chinese  atuck  or 
some  sort  of  accidental  firing  by  virtually 
anyone.  But  It  may  not  be  read  that  way 
by  Soviet  leaders. 

Unfortunately,  many  hint*  and  sugges- 
tions are  already  appearing  that  the  system 
ought  to  be  expanded.  We  cannot  have  It 
both  ways:  If  It  is  to  deter  the  Chinese,  ex- 
tension of  the  system  Is  unnecessary,  for 
they  do  not  have  a  technological  capabllty 
to  endanger  our  missile  sites.  If  It  Is  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  official  spokesmen  are  not 
only  lying  about  our  true  intentions  but  also 
have  begun  installation  from  the  wrong  di- 
rection; obviously  protection  of  missile  sites 
1*  the  first  task. 

These  clrcumstoncee  suggest  that  It  Is  a 
fair  presumption  that  our  "thin"  system  will 
shortly  begin  to  put  on  weight.  Whether  It 
U  In  reaction  to  Soviet  offensive  or  defensive 
moves,  or  whether  It  Is  done  in  response  to 
other  conslderaUons  (e.g-.  domestic  political 
pressures).  U  not  especially  important.  In 
either  case  we  will  have  begun  a  major  new 
phase  of  arms  compeUtlon  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whatever  else  one  can  say  about  the 
resulting  situation.  It  U  unlikely  that  It  will 
be  very  stable  or  that  It  will  actually  reduce 
damages  In  a  war.  In  effect,  an  ABM  system 
guarantees  decreased  casualties  only  If  both 
sides  refrain  from  simultaneously  Increasing 
their  offensive  capabilities,  or  If  the  system 
achieves  virtual  perfection.  Both  are  un- 
likely. Moreover,  by  another  familiar  dy- 
namic—the "self-fulfilling  prophecy"— we 
may  actually  Increase  the  likelihood  of  war  by 
acting  as  If  It  Is  more  and  more  possible.  Our 
ability  to  deter  the  Soviets  may  decline  as  we 
begin  to  threaten  them  In  a  more  dangerous 
fashion,  and  our  ability  to  defend  more 
successfully  (to  lower  casualUes)  may  also 
decline  as  offensive  force  levels  increase. 

The  decision  to  expand  the  "thin"  ABM 
system  may  not  be  Inevitable.  The  burden  of 
the  foregoing  argxmient  Is  that  It  ought  to 
be  resisted  aa  long  as  this  remains  feasible. 
The  point  Is  not  that  Installation  of  a  larger 
ABM  system  Is  wrong  In  all  circumstances: 
rather,  that,  on  balance.  It  seems  wrong  in 
the  set  of  circumstances  determining  strate- 
gic calculations  at  the  moment  and  for  the 
next  few  years.  Compared  to  us.  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  clearly  the  weaker  power.  The 
choices  before  it  on  the  ABM  Issue  are  not 
only  fewer  but  also  starker.  They  have  to 
respond  to  our  actions,  whatever  the  cost, 
unless  they  willingly  accept  an  acknowledged 
state  of  conspicuous  Inferiority.  We  are  not 
so  narrowly  constrained  (except  domesti- 
cally): a*  the  stronger  power  we  need  not 
meet  every  Soviet  Increase  in  strength  with 
a  symmetrical  Increase  in  our  own  force 
structure. 

The  underlying  rationale  for  restraint  on 
our  part  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  given 
our  current  superiority  and  given  our  lead- 
time  advantages,  we  do  have  some  time  in 
which  we  can  safely  delay  expansion  of  the 
ABM  sytaem— at  least  until  we  believe  that 
the  Soviet  ABM  system  represents  a  signif- 
icant threat  to  our  retailatory  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  restraint  now  represents  what 
may  be  our  last  significant  opportunity  to 
delay  the  emergence  of  an  environment  In 
which  sUblUty  Is  increasingly  tenuous.  In- 
sofar as  possible,  we  should  not  only  refrato 
from  expanding  our  ABM  system  but  should 
also  limit  the  expansion  of  our  offensive 
force*  to  whatever  minimum  seems  safe.  A 
too  extensive  expansion  of  our  offensive  force, 
so  that  It  appeared  capable  of  a  credible  first- 
strike  attack,  could  be  aa  destabilizing  as  the 
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installation  of  the  wrong  kind  of  defensive 
system.' 

It  is  still  much  easier  to  Increase  the  stnk- 
tog  power  of  offensive  force*  than  the  dam- 
age-limiUng  capabilities  of  defensive  forces. 
It  Is  possible,  therefore,  to  Umlt  our  response 
to  Increasing  our  offensive  capability  to 
penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM  system;  our  cities 
would  still  be  hostage  to  a  Soviet  strike  and 
the  Russians  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
Increase  their  own  retaliatory  force  sub- 
stantially. We  coxild  still  penetrate  their  de- 
fenses and  they  could  still  penetrate  ours, 
defense  expenditures  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant, and  some  element  of  stability — albeit 
the  uncertain  stability  of  a  nuclear  balance — 
might  still  persist. 

V 

Something  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
presumed  impact  of  our  ABM  system  on  our 
European  allies.  Official  spokesmen  have  been 
very  quiet  In  this  aspect  of  the  decision. 
When  pressed,  they  have  contented  them- 
selves with  platitudes  about  common  Inter- 
ests and  the  like:  anything  we  do  to  Improve 
our  defenses  must,  by  definition,  Improve 
Europe's  defensive  situation  also. 

The  Europeans  do  not  see  It  thU  way.  Many 
of  them,  and  not  only  GaulUsts,  see  the  ABM 
as  tocreaslng  their  vulnerability.  They  stend 
wholly  exposed  between  our  missiles  and 
Soviet  missiles.  Moreover,  the  BrlUsh  and 
French  nuclear  forces  are  inevitably  down- 
graded as  deterrents,  for  the  ABM  systems 
have  a  much  higher  probablUty  of  success 
against  small  strikes.  Some  of  our  commenta- 
tors have  seen  this  as  a  virtue,  since  It 
presumably  would  Inhibit  potenUal  nuclear 
powers  from  Joining  the  club  and  perhaps 
even  induce  the  French  to  bring  their  force 
under  our  umbrella.*  Unfortunately,  this  Is 
likely  to  be  true  only  If  the  French  and  other 
potential  nuclear  states  have  developed  or 
win  develop  their  nuclear  forces  to  garner 
military  advantages  vis-a-vU  the  super- 
powers. That  is  not  the  case:  their  nuclear 
forces  have  been,  and  will  be,  designed  to  ex- 
tract political  and  psychological  advantages 
from  the  superpowers  and  to  serve  a  military 
purpose  only  on  the  local  level. 

Great  Britain  and  France  are  not  going  to 
dispense  with  their  nuclear  forces,  or  turn 


•After  this  article  was  written.  Secretary 
McNamara.  In  hU  farewell  report,  announced 
that  the  Soviets  are  apparently  not  install- 
ing a  full-scale  ABM  system  (though  they 
have  substantially  Increased  the  size  of  their 
ICBM  force) .  He  said  that  the  Galosh  system 
around  Moscow  had  not  been  expanded  or 
extended  to  other  cities  and  that  the  Tallinn 
system  across  the  Soviets'  northwestern  ap- 
proaches Is  no  longer  believed  to  have  "any 
significant  ABM  capability."  It  Is  difficult  to 
take  a  charitable  view  of  why  a  different  Im- 
pression had  been  given  earlier,  for  serious 
doubu  about  the  reliability  of  the  evidence 
concerning  Soviet  ABM  Installations  have 
been  Justified  from  the  beginning.  At  any 
rate  the  arguments  In  this  article  are  reto- 
forced  by  the  Secretary's  admission:  there  is 
even  stronger  reason  to  slow  down  (If  not 
halt)  our  own  installation  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem; thus  far  no  move  has  been  made  to 
do  so. 

*  Thus  one  writer  argues  that  "possession 
of  ABM  systems  by  the  great  powers  could 
deter  non-nuclear  countries  from  obtaining 
nuclear  weapons  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  deterrent  value  of  the  great 
powers'  nuclear  forces."  (Lewis  A.  Frank, 
"ABM  and  Nonprolif eration :  Related  Issues," 
OrbM.  Spring  1967.)  This  piece  seems  to  me 
a  classic  example  of  the  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize the  degree  to  which  decisions  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  about 
their  forces  will  affect  the  decisions  of  non- 
nuclear  states. 
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them  over  to  our  control,  solely  because  of 
developments  In  ABM  technology.  On  the 
contrary,  our  defensive  efforts  will  probably 
succeed  only  in  exacerbating  present  dis- 
agreements. Our  minimal  effort  to  consult 
our  allies  before  making  decisions  is  not  con- 
ducive to  good  relations.  Worse  yet.  they  may 
respond  by  seeking  their  own  ABM  systenw. 
This  would  probably  signal  the  end  of  the 
nonproUferatlon  treaty,  for  signing  It  would 
preclude  Independent  development  of  the 
necessary  technology.  While  the  Europeans 
may  not  rate  the  probability  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary action  very  high,  they  will  not  be  able 
wholly  to  Ignore  the  military  significance  of 
a  new  arms  race  between  Washington  and 
Moscow.  Moreover,  the  task  may  be  so  diffi- 
cult (since  the  direct  threat  against  Europe 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  medium  and 
short-range  missiles  against  which  the  de- 
fensive problem  is  fantastically  difficult  and 
expensive)  that  they  will  prefer  to  decrease 
their  ties  with  tJie  United  States.  It  may 
appear  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  reduce  their  chances  of  being  an 
exposed  pawn  In  a  resurgent  cold  war. 

This  article  has  suggested  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems  may  have  a  number  of 
unfortunate  consequences,  none  of  which 
have  been  sufficiently  stressed — and.  perhaps, 
understood— by  official  spokesmen.  There  are 
undoubtedly  ways  In  which  these  develop- 
ments can  be  avoided  or  at  least  mitigated. 
If  they  do  come  about.  It  will  not  be  because 
we  are  prisoners  of  some  Inexorable  techno- 
logical process  or  because  the  demands  of 
security  can  be  met  only  by  policies  which 
are  ultimately  self-defeating,  but  because  of 
very  human  errors  of  will  and  foresight. 

Finally,  If  this  writer  has  not  been  mis- 
guided, two  propositions  mtist  be  empha- 
sized: first,  m  our  own  security  Interests  we 
should  under-respond  to  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ments, at  least  in  the  Immediate  future;  and 
second,  our  friends  and  allies  have  every 
right,  not  to  say  obligation,  to  place  what  we 
(and  they)  can  do  for  their  security — not 
what  we  can  do  to  limit  damage  to  our- 
selves— m  the  center  of  their  calculations. 


ESCALATING     RENTS     IN     THE 
CITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
need  to  provide  more  and  Improved  hous- 
ing in  our  cities.  These  problems  were 
discussed  in  an  article  by  David  K.  Ship- 
ler,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  23. 

The  exodus  of  middle-class  families 
from  the  cities  that  characterizes  pres- 
ent "solutions"  to  the  housing  shortage 
Is  resulting  in  further  strains  on  city 
revenue  bases  which  are  already  badly 
depleted.  The  situation  for  the  poor  Is 
even  more  critical.  Rental  expenses  now 
EK;count  for  an  average  35  percent  of  the 
income  of  those  earning  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000  per  year.  This  has  prevented 
many  low-income  families  from  provid- 
ing many  of  the  other  needs  which  their 
families  require  and  deserve. 

Until  we  reexamine  our  current  budg- 
etary priorities — which  allot  billions  to 
arms  and  whatever  remains  for  domestic 
needs — the  shortage  in  housing  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
keep  these  needs  in  mind  as  we  estab- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lish  the  priorities  of  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  over  the  next  few  months. 
The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

For  Middle  Class:  No  Vacancy — Many  Fam- 
ilies Find  They  Must  Leave  CrrY  for 
Housing 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 
A  young  man  sits  comfortably  In  his  living 
room  In  New  Jersey  and  looks  through  his 
picture  window  at  one  of  the  most  spectacu- 
lar views  In  the  world:  the  skyline  of  Man- 
hattan,  across  the  Hudson   River. 

But  he  would  rather  forgo  the  view  and 
live  In  Manhattan,  because  "that's  where  It's 
happening." 

The  young  man,  his  wife  and  their  new 
baby  are  a  family  that  Is  typical  of  many 
that  have  been  driven  out  of  New  York  City 
by  the  shortage  of  housing. 

Six  months  ago  the  couple  lived  In  a  $135- 
a-month  studio  apartment  at  85th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue,  on  Manhattan's  fash- 
ionable East  Side. 

With  a  baby  on  the  way,  they  began  look- 
ing for  a  larger  place  Jn  the  city,  renting  up 
to  $230. 

ROOMS    WEST    OF    THE    HUDSON 

"We  looked  for  about  two  months,"  the 
young  man  said,  "In  Brooklyn,  Queens,  the 
Bronx,  Yonkers  and  Manhattan.  We  couldn't 
find  anything." 

Now  they  pay  $268  for  a  spacious,  one-bed- 
room apartment  in  one  of  the  modem  towers 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  They  have 
a  terrace,  wall-to-wall  carpeting  In  the  halls, 
a  doorman,  central  alr-condltloning  and  a 
swimming  pool. 

And  with  quick  bus  service  through  the 
Lincoln  Tunnel  It  takes  them  five  minutes 
less  to  get  to  Times  Square  than  It  did  when 
they  lived  on  the  East  Side. 

The  apartment  squeeze  produces  much 
cocktall-party  conversation  among  New 
Yorkers  these  days.  It  causes  long  lines  of 
people  to  wait  by  newsstands  throughout  the 
city  for  newspapers  with  classified  listings  of 
precious  apartments. 

And  It  has  permitted  landlords  to  raise 
rents  In  uncontrolled  apartments,  producing 
one  of  the  major  political  Issues  In  this 
mayoral  election  year. 

ONLY    1.23    PERCENT   RENTAL   VACANCIES 

The  Census  Bureau  expressed  the  problem 
statlstlcany  when  It  found,  as  of  last  spring, 
that  only  1.23  per  cent  of  rental  apartments 
were  vacant,  the  lowest  figure  since  the 
years  following  World  War  n.  The  vacancy 
rate  of  new  apartments  never  under  rent 
control  had  dropped  from  4.37  per  cent  in 
1965  to  0.73  per  cent  In  1968. 

In  the  face  of  rising  demand,  rents  have 
risen  sharply  In  many  of  the  600,000  apart- 
ments not  under  rent  control.  A  study  or- 
dered by  Mayor  Lindsay  In  response  to  tenant 
complaints  showed  the  median  Increase  to  be 
26.5  per  cent  with  each  new  lease.  The  Mayor 
then  ordered  the  real-estate  industry  to  regu- 
late Itself  or  face  regulation  by  law. 

Rising  rents,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  only  force  that  Is  driving  the  middle 
class  from  the  city.  The  question  of  value 
received  also  plays  a  part.  Many  families 
refusing  to  pay  city  rent  Increases  In  the 
city  are  willing  to  pay  them  In  the  suburbs, 
because  there  they  get  larger  apartments, 
lawns,  trees  and  good  schools  and  they  are 
less  fearful  of  crime. 

One  man,  for  example,  paid  the  same  rent 
m  Yonkers  that  he  had  refused  to  pay  In 
thtf  Bronx.  When  his  $211  apartment  over- 
looking the  Hudson  In  Rlverdale  was  raised 
to  $240  a  month,  he  searched  the  city  for 
something  less  expensive.  He  ended  up  two 
months  ago  In  a  $240  apartment  In  Yonkers, 
with  no  view  of  the  river. 

There  Is  no  statistical  evidence  that  the 
city,  on  balance,  is  losing  more  of  the  mid- 
dle class  than  It  Is  gaining.  The  city's  Eco- 
nomic  Development  Administration,  which 
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keeps  track  of  such  things,  says  it  Just  does 
not  know. 

Realty  men  report  that  middle-Income 
families  are  buying  brownstones  in  some  city 
neighborhoods,  renovating  them  and  moving 
in.  Some  agents  who  rent  to  middle-class 
people  estimate  that  15  to  20  percent  of  their 
leases  are  signed  by  those  who  once  lived  In 
the  city  and  are  coming  back. 

One  theory  about  this  return  Is  that  ex- 
penses In  the  suburbs  are  rising  so  quickly 
that  the  exodus  Is  tapering  off.  and  perhaps 
even  being  reversed.  Another  Is  that  many  of 
those  returning  are  couples  whose  children 
have  grown  up  and  moved  away,  making  the 
suburban  house  feel  empty,  and  enhancing 
the  attraction  of  a  city  apartment. 

In  any  event,  for  the  sizable  middle  class 
In  New  York,  rents  are  rising  faster  than 
wages,  but  most  families  earning  $10,000  to 
$15,000  a  year  still  pay  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  their  Income  for  rent,  and  93.8  per  cent  pay 
less  than  one-fourth  their  Income,  cus- 
tomarily regarded  as  a  reasonable  level. 

These  are  figures  from  studies  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  based  on  a  sample  of  36,000 
families  (one-third  of  whom  refused  to  re- 
port Income) .  They  Indicate  that,  because  of 
rent  control,  middle-income  families  can 
afford  the  rents  almost  anywhere  In  the  city, 
except  in  some  parts  of  Manhattan — but  very 
few   apartments  are  vacant. 

Consequently,  the  strongholds  of  the  city's 
middle-Income  families  are  not  In  Manhat- 
tan, but  m  the  outlying  semlsuburbs  of 
Queens  and  Brooklyn. 

The  number  of  families  earning  $10,000 
to  $15,000  a  year,  according  to  census  figJJ^. 
has  shrunk  slightly  In  Manhattan— frobi 
41.000  in  1965  to  39.500  in  1968 — while  it  has 
risen  substantiaUy  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
The  number  grew  from  39,000  to  49,000  in 
Brooklyn  and  from  41,000  to  47,000  In  Queens 
between  1965  and  1968.  It  also  rose  slightly 
In  the  Bronx. 

Some  New  Yorkers  feel  that  Manhattan  Is 
Just  a  place  to  work — that  Brooklyn  or 
Queens  or  the  Bronx  Is  the  place  to  live. 
Others  try  to  get-as  close  to  the  heart  of 
things  as  they  can,  and  that,  they  feel.  Is 
Manhattan. 

'If  I'm  going,  to  move  to  Queens.  I  might 
as  well  move  to  Westcheste<»"  one  young 
husband  said. 

"Outer  Brooklyn  has  the  disadvantages  of 
both  the  suburbs  and  the  city,"  said  a  man 
who  prefers  the  city.  He  has  bought  a  brown- 
stone  m  downtown  Brooklyn  and  has  moved 
his  famny  in.  "Living  in  Scarsdale  does  not 
attract  me,"  he  said. 

Manhattan  is  an  expensive  place  for  peo- 
ple with  children.  Rents  have  been  rising 
more  quickly  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
than  in  the  other  boroughs  and  It  Is  prob- 
ably as  -a/ftsult  of  this  that  three-fourths 
of  the  ho>*s^holds  in  Manhattan  consist  of 
only  one  ortwo  people.  In  Staten  Island,  by 
contrast,  Just  under  half  of  the  families  are 
that  smaU,  census  figures  show. 

PRESSUBE    ON   THE   POOH 

Those  who  are  gougsd  by  rents,  according 
to  the  censvis  statistlcs?Nare  the  poor.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  families  earAng  $2,000  to  $3,000 
a  year  pay  more  than  35\per  cent  of  their 
Incomes  for  rent. 

The    term   "middle   cla 
define  by  income,   becausk 
Just  earning  power,  but  all 
set  by  values  and  tastes,  a 
and  a  class  of  occupation. 

For  the  purposes  of  eligibility  in  publicly 
assisted  housing,  middle  income  is  usually 
considered  to  be  between  $5,000  and  $10,000. 
But  the  city's  housing  administration  broad- 
ened its  definition  for  a  study  last  summer, 
and  called  families  earning  between  $6,000 
and  $25,000  "middle  income." 

The  kev  bracket  seems  to  be  the  $10.000-to- 
$15,000  range,  since  families  at  that  level  are 
usually  not  able  to  afford  luxury  apartments 


Is   difficult    to 

It  connotes  not 

I  a  style  of  life,  a 

fcvel  of  education 
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In  the  city,  but  c»n  afford  ft  move  to  the 
■uburba. 

ICany  in  that  bracket  are  going  Into  coop- 
eratlvee  here,  and  a  large  number  of  rental 
buildings  In  Manhattan  have  been  converted 
recently  to  cooperative*. 

Unfortunately  for  the  middle  claae,  almoet 
all  new  construction,  eepeclally  in  Manhat- 
tan, coeu  so  much  that  It  rente  for  about 
•100  or  more  a  room  a  month,  and  la  claaal- 
fled  aa  "lujiiiry." 

This  means  that  new  mlddle-claee  bousing 
must  have  public  assistance — usually  low- 
Intereet,  long-term  mortgage  loans,  tax 
abatement — as  provided,  for  example,  by  the 
Mitchell-Lama  state  law — and  gome  discount 
on  the  cost  of  land.  Even  with  such  support, 
the  housing  now  being  planned  will  rent  for 
about  $50  a  room  a  month,  beyond  the  reach 
of  some  middle-Income  families  with  several 
children. 

Despite  what  Mayor  Lindsay  has  called  a 
"record-breaking  year"  In  starting  construc- 
tion of  Mitchell-Lama  middle-Income  hous- 
ing In  1968,  the  number  of  new  apartments — 
8.30«j — seems  small  to  critics  of  the  Lindsay 
administration  when  they  compare  it  with 
the  tot^pf  2,0M,068  rented  apartments  In 
the  city. 

About  one-flfth  of  the  6.20«  will  be  set 
aside  for  low-income  families,  leaving  4, 966 
middle-Income  uniu.  Other  programs  began 
construction  of  3.340  middle-income  apart- 
ments, making  a  total  of  7.313. 

The  Mayor,  confronted  with  disgruntled 
and  sometimes  hostile  middle-class  voters 
this  election  year,  has  Interpreted  the  num- 
bers as  signifying  a  major  breakthrough.  But 
more  than  half  the  Mitchell-Lama  units 
were  planned  during  the  administration  of 
his  predecessor.  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  and 
have  taken  more  than  four  years  to  build. 

Many  of  them  are  going  up  In  urban  re- 
newal areas  next  to  low-Income  housing  In 
a  move  to  Integrate  and  stabilize  neighbor- 
hoods that  the  middle  class  Is  now  fleeing. 
Housing  officials  do  not  believe  that  housing 
alone  can  keep  the  middle  class  here,  but 
they  feel  It  is  a  necessary  start. 

What  will  really  keep  the  middle  class  In 
the  city,  they  believe.  Is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Influenced  the  young  man  who  bought 
the  brownstone  In  Brooklyn.  "I'm  much  more 
alive  as  a  human  being  here,"  he  said. 
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loss.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  is  entitled  to  rest  and  repose  and  al- 
though we  see  him  leave  with  regret,  we 
must  wish  him  well  and  hope  that  he  will 
have  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  in 
the  years  which  He  ahead. 


February  2h,  1969 


StJPERINTENDENT  FOLEY  RETIRES 


CARNAGE  AT  THE  WORKPLACE 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  who 
know  the  school  superintendent  of 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  realize  how  much  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  schools  there 
has  owed  to  the  determination  and  lead- 
ership of  Superintendent  Raymond  K. 
Foley.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  friends  of  this  system  have 
learned  of  Mr.  Foley's  plans  to  retire  in 
Jime. 

Through  the  years  Ray  Foley  has  con- 
tributed lavishly  of  his  abilities  and  tal- 
ents not  only  to  the  Naugatuck  school 
system,  but  to  the  community  in  general. 
In  so  doing  he  has  carried  on  in  the  tra- 
dition of  his  noted  father,  the  famous 
Pete  Foley.  In  these  times  when  the  de- 
mands upon  our  public  administrators 
are  so  great  and  the  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  system  is  so  serious,  the 
departure  of  Superintendent  Foley  from 
active   administration   is   a   substantial 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  publication.  Steel  Labor,  there 
appeared  an  excellent  article  on  the 
problem  of  occupational  safety  and 
health.  Emphasizing  the  continuing 
"Carnage  at  the  Workplace, "  as  the 
article  was  entitled. 

I  Insert  this  hard-hitting  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Caxnack  at  thx  Woskplacx 

"WhUe  we  sit  here  talking  this  morning, 
from  now  until  noon,  17  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  killed  while  they  are 
working  on  their  Jobs." 

The  words  were  those  of  Labor  Secretary  W. 
Wlllard  Wlrtz:  the  time,  shortly  after  9:30 
ajn.  on  Thursday.  Peb.  15.  1968.  In  room  4232 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building  In  Washington, 
the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Labor  was 
holding  hearings  on  the  proposed  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1B68. 

The  on-the-job  carnage  In  the  United 
States— 65  workers  killed  every  working  day, 
8,500  others  permanently  disabled.  27.200 
more  being  less  seriously  Injured — continues 
for  only  one  reason,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  "That  is."  said  Wlrtz.  "because 
the  people  In  this  country  dont  realize  what 
Is  Involved.  They  cant  see  the  blood  on  the 
food  that  they  eat.  on  the  things  that  they 
buy,  and  on  the  services  they  get." 

In  reporting  the  grim  statistics  prepared  by 
the  Labor  Department  and  quoting  from 
sample  letters  referred  to  his  office  from 
accident  victims.  Sec.  Wlrtz  noted  with  re- 
gret that  he  found  himself  testifying  before 
only  two  members  of  a  subcommittee  that 
presumably  Included  those  Senators  with  the 
strongest  beliefs  on  the  subject  at  hand. 

The  apprehension  then  expressed  by  the 
Labor  Secretary  was  well  founded.  In  the  year 
that  has  passed  since  his  testimony.  Congress 
has  failed  to  act.  Durln?  that  time,  calculated 
from  the  average  dally  on-the-job  fatalities 
and  Injuries  cited  In  Wlrtz'  testimony.  14.000 
to  16.000  American  workers  well  may  have 
died  from  occupational  Injury  alone.  In  that 
year's  time,  over  two  million  probably  have 
been  disabled  and  another  seven  mllUon 
hurt — a   great   many   needlessly. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
died  last  year  In  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  While  a  watered 
down  version  of  the  bill  was  reported  out  by 
the  House  Committee,  It  was  never  acted 
upon  on  the  House  floor. 

Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough  (D- Texas),  one  of 
the  Senators  In  attendance  during  last  year's 
hearings  on  the  measure,  has  vowed,  aa  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  to  give  the  bill  top  pri- 
ority on  the  committee's  agenda  for  1968. 
Yet,  the  proposal's  chances  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress are  highly  uncertain.  Originated  by  the 
Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon,  the  bill,  even  If 
adopted,  also  requires  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  A  Presidential  veto  would  cer- 
tainly kill  the  measure. 
The  prospects  for  success,  nevertheless,  as 


several  witnesses  noted  In  the  1968  hearings, 
can  be  materially  Improved  If  the  real  facta 
of  today's  on-the-job  slaughter  can  be  Im- 
pressed upon  the  American  people.  Special 
Interest  opponents  of  the  measure,  at  the 
same  time,  can  again  be  expected  to  mount 
a  concerted  propaganda  campaign  designed 
to  confuse  the  true  picture  of  on-the-job 
injury  and  death. 

While  cold  statistics  cannot  convey  the 
depth  of  the  personal  suffering  stemming 
from  Inadequate  safety  on  the  Job,  they  can 
point  up  the  vast  and  not  generally  realized 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  Consider  the 
following  figures  and  facts: 
'  Accidents  In  1966  cost  255  million  man- 
days  of  productivity,  more  than  10  times  the 
25.4  mllUon  days  off  the  Job  because  of 
strikes  that  year. 

More  persons  are  Injured  each  year  In  the 
workplace  than  on  the  nation's  highways. 
During  the  past  decade,  the  Injury  fre- 
quency rate  for  manufacturing  In  the  U.S. 
(number  of  disabling  work  Injuries  per  mil- 
lion employe-hours  of  exposure)  has  been 
Increasing  rather  than  showing  Improve- 
ment. 

Safety  breakdowns  on  the  Job  cost  Ameri- 
can workers  some  $1.6  billion  In  lost  wages 
each  year  and  cost  the  national  economy 
$6.8  billion  a  year  In  lost  production. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  accident  toll, 
more  than  half  a  million  workers  are  dis- 
abled yearly  by  occupational  diseases  from 
the  effects  of  asbestos,  beryllium,  carbon 
monoxide,  coal  dust,  cotton  dust,  cancer- 
producing  chemicals,  dyes,  pesticides,  radia- 
tion, and  other  occupational  hazards  such 
as  heat,  noise,  and  vibration. 

The  rate  of  death  and  Injuries  among 
workers  on  the  Job  Is  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  rate  away  from  work — and  "away 
from  work"  includes  the  hazards  of  com- 
muting to  and  from  the  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

Almost  85  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force 
Is  currently  exposed  to  the  risks  of  Incur- 
ring one  or  more  disabling  Injuries  during 
a  working  lifetime;  three  to  five  per  cent 
will  actually  experience  some  form  of  seri- 
ously disabling  work  Injury,  Including  the 
loss  01  limb  or  life. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  enacted  leg- 
islation, often  Inadequate,  designed  to  meet 
specific  hazards  In  certain  Industries,  such 
as  those  encountered  In  coal  and  nonferrous 
metals  mining  and  In  longshorlng.  Not  until 
last  year,  however,  has  any  President  asked 
the  Congress  to  consider  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  nationwide  system 
of  occupational  safety  and  health  standards 
covering  all  Industries. 

Because  of  the  typical  objections  to  safety 
measures — the  alleged  Inconveniences  to  em- 
ployers, the  alleged  costs  Involved — such  pro- 
posals are  never  easily  enacted.  A  public 
clamor  for  federal  action  and  broad  national 
publicity  has  generally  been  required  to  get 
Congress  to  move. 

Such  publicity  attended  the  Nov.  20  Farm- 
Ington.  W.  Va.,  coal  mine  disaster  that  en- 
tombed 78  men,  giving  much-needed  Impetus 
to  proposals  for  strengthening  the  mine 
safety  law  that  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall  had  submitted  to  Congress  early  In 
September.  Despite  Udall's  contention  then 
that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  had  abun- 
dant evidence  that  many  of  the  nation's  coal 
mines  were  unsafe.  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out acting  on  his  suggestions.  Said  one  de- 
partment source.  "It  takes  a  major  mine  dis- 
aster to  get  things  moving  on  coal  safety." 
While  airplane  crashes  and  spectacular 
auto  accidents,  too,  make  the  headlines  In 
newspapers  across  the  country,  occupational 
accidents  and  diseases  all  too  often  are 
burled  In  the  company  files.  Only  because 
the  magnitude  of  on-the-job  death  and  dis- 
ability Is  so  little  realized  did  Congressmen 
last  year  escape  massive  public  pressure  for 
action  on   the  broad  safety  standards   bill. 
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Heavy  special  interest  pressure,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  mounted  in  1968  against 
passage  of  the  Adihlnlstratlon's  Occupational 
safety  and  Health  Act.  "The  spokesmen  for 
American  business,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers," declared  Esther  Peterson,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  a  hard-hit- 
ting address  before  the  Labor  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  "marshaled  their 
forces  for  one  of  the  biggest  battles  against 
legislation  In  behalf  of  the  people  since  Medi- 
care was  proposed." 

Moreover,  she  charged  that  big  business 
"dominates  the  National  Safety  CoxincU," 
which  failed  to  appear  to  testify  on  the  bill, 
as  scheduled,  during  hearings  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Select  Subcom- 
mittee last  year. 

Calling  upon  the  labor  representatives  In 
attendance  to  "speak  out  loud  and  clear  on 
your  own."  Mrs.  Peterson  said  that  the  NSC 
Executive  Conunlttee  overruled  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  special  labor-management  com- 
mittee which  were  highly  favorable  to  the 
Administration's  safety  proposals  and 
adopted  Instead  "a  compendium  of  weak  and 
qualified  phrases."  skirting  the  Issue  of  the 
need  for  Immediate  federal  action  In  the 
establishment  of  standards. 

"Bhe  original  Administration  safety  bill,  In 
addition    to   establishing   government    pro- 
grams for  safety  research,  training,  and  edu- 
cation, would  have  allowed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promulgate  safety  standards,  en- 
forceable   throu^    federal    Inspection    and 
penalties,   to   cover   businesses   Involved   in 
interstate   commerce,   which   employ   about 
two-thirds  of  America's  75  million  workers. 
The  proposal  also  called  for  federal  grants  to 
the  states  for  research  and  development  In 
the  field  of  safety  and  health  hazards.  Much 
of  the  debate  during  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings   on    the     measure    centered    on    the 
standard -setting  procedvire  and  the  Issue  of 
federal-vs.-state   Jurisdiction   In   the   safety 
field. 

The  bill  that  emerged  from  the  House 
Committee  was  a  greatly  rewritten  version 
that  woiUd  establish  safety  standards  "under 
a  consensus  method  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized standards  producing  organization"  or 
through  advisory  bodies  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  business,  labor,  state  health 
and  safety  agencies,  professional  organiza- 
tions of  technicians,  and  standards  produc- 
ing organizations.  Additionally,  states  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  retain  occupational 
safety  responsibility  by  developing  plans  of 
their  own  with  standards  "relating  to  one  or 
more  safety  or  health  Issues"  that  "are  or  will 
be  substantially  as  effective  In  providing  safe 
and  healthful  employment"  as  the  federal 
standards. 

Ralph  Nader,  who  blew  the  whistle  on  the 
auto  Industry's  disregard  for  safety  and  has 
represented  the  interest  of  the  American  con- 
sumer on  a  variety  of  other  matters,  com- 
mented  on   the  weakening  of  the   original 
safety  bill  when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  June  28  and  July  2.  "I  am 
quite  aware,"  he  said,  "of  the  misuse  of  states 
rights  assertions  to  cover  up  special  Inter- 
ests, to  cover  up  neglect  and  to  cover  up  cal- 
lousness." Pointing  out  that  an  average  of 
only  40  cents  par  worker  per  year  Is  spent  for 
industrial  safety  and  health  by  the  states 
(Texas  and  Oklahoma  spend  about  two  cents 
per  worker  annually),  he  malntolned  that 
state  "standards  are  most  often  written  by 
the    people    that    are    supposed    to    observe 
them;  namely,  industry." 

"I  am  concerned."  Nader  continued,  "about 
the  prospect  of  legislation  being  enacted 
with  the  standards-setting  mechanism  large- 
ly taken  over  by  Industry  groups  such  as  the 
VS.  Standards  Institute  of  America." 
Strongly  backing  the  provision  of  the  original 
bill  which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
authority  to  establish  safety  standards  on 
his  own,  without  first  obtaining  "consensus 
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on  those  standards,  he  stated  that  such  In- 
dependence m  standard-setting  was  needed 
•so  that  aU  viewpoints  can  be  considered  not 
on  the  degree  of  political  power  behind  them, 
but  on  the  degree  of  scientific  and  humane 

While  urging  organized  labor  to  become  a 
stronger  and  more  forceful  sentinel  for 
worker  safety,  Nader  centered  most  of  his 
fire  on  American  Industry,  which  he  accused 
of  consciously  underreporting  occupational 
accidents.  Noting  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed federal  legislation  from  such  groups 
as  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  which 
testified  at  both  the  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings he  declared.  "I  think  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  look  Into  the  opposition  here, 
and  see  before  how  many  state  legislatures 
those  same  groups  have  proposed  state  safety 

l&ws  ** 

Tlie  AI&SI.  the  trade  association  of  the 
steel  industry,  In  fact,  was  one  of  the  major 
opponents  of  the  proposed  bill,  despite  Ita 
own  contention  of  high  safety  consciousness. 
Praising  the  safety  record  of  the  Industry, 
Leo  Teplow.  vice  president  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions for  the  Institute,  argued  that  such  leg- 
islation was  unnecessary  and  would  be 
abused.  _._,  .  .  _     . 

"In  connection  with  a  wide  variety  of 
grievances  stemming  from  a  change  In  Job. 
change  In  temperature,  or  change  In  crew 
size  "  he  stated,  "safety  or  health  Issues  are 
frequently  alleged  merely  to  biUld  up  a  case." 
Passage  of  the  proposed  legislation,  ne  con- 
tinued, "would  tempt  many  an  employe  rep- 
resentative to  boost  his  stock  by  calling  on 
the  federal  government,  since  the  very  pres- 
ence of  a  federal  Inspector  could  be  used  to 
demonstrate  his  Importance  and  Influence. 

Teplow  also  tried  to  relate  the  bill  to 
strike  situations  In  "many  Industries  In  this 
country."  noting  that  management  person- 
nel after  "are  called  upon  to  continue  the 
plant  m  operation,  at  least  untU  materials 
in  the  pipe  line  have  been  processed.  .  .  . 
Such  emergency  operations  might  very  well 
be  prevented."  he  went  on,  "on  the  plea 
that  a  reduced  crew  makes  the  operation  un- 

Legislative  Representative  Clinton  M.  Fair, 
who  testlfled  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  June  28  In  support  of  the  original 
safety  bill  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  pointed 
to  the  recent  death  of  four  construction 
workers  In  an  accident  In  Virginia.  Just  across 
the  Potomac  from  the  nation's  Capital. 
Noting  that  Virginia,  like  39  other  states, 
had  no  safety  standard  at  all  with  respect 
to  concrete  construction,  he  declared,  "I 
submit  the  record  is  clear  that  to  continue 
to  leave  to  the  states  sole  Jurisdiction  over 
the  occupational  health  and  safety  of  75 
million  workers  would  perpetuate  an  Intol- 
erable Injustice." 

The  fact  that  certain  states  show  better 
safety     records     than     others     strengthens 
rather  than  detracts  from  such  a  statement, 
points  up  testimony  presented  by  Sec.  Wlrtz 
"In   those   states   which   spend    substantial 
amounts  of  money  In  regulatory  and  promo- 
tional programs  In  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health."  he  said,  "the  Injury  rate 
Is  about  one-flfth  of  what  It  Is  in  those  other 
states  m  which  there  has  been  no  substan- 
tial  attention   given  to   the   problem."  The 
comparison  "shows  what  can  be  done  if  we 
lust  care  enough  about  It  to  live  up  to  our 
ovm  humanity,"  stressed  the  Labor  Secretary. 
The  Congress.  In  1968,  apparently  did  not 
care  enough.  It  certainly  did  not  live  up  to 
Ite  responsibility  to  deal  with  this  problem 
of  vast  importance  to  75  million  American 
workers.  With  the  91st  Congress  now  In  ses- 
sion, however,  Sen.  Yarborough  and  others 
have  pledged  to  renew  the  fight.  Congress- 
man  James  O.  O'Hara  (D-Mlch.).  Joined  by 
33    co-sponsors,    already   has    Introduced    a 
safety    bill,    H.R.    3809,    tougher    than    that 
which   last   year   emerged   from   the   House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
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In  1968,  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  sent  a  letter  to  every 
USWA  local  union  in  the  country  urging 
communication  vrtth  Its  Congressman  and 
Senators  on  the  safety  measure— one  of  the 
few  Issues  about  which  such  a  request  was 
made  The  department,  which  can  be  helped 
immeasurably  by  a  rising  tide  of  public  pres- 
sure on  the  subject  of  occupational  safety, 
again  this  year  will  put  forth  every  effort 
In  lobbying  for  the  strongest  possible  blU. 

At  the  same  time,  a  four-m«fc  eeftnmlttee, 
recently  appointed  by  USWA  Presidents.  W. 
Abel  will  soon  report  on  a  study  concerning 
the  possible  revision  of  the  union's  structure 
m  the  related  fields  of  safety  and  workmen  s 
compensation.  Chaired  by  District  Director 
Charles  Younglove  and  Including  District 
Directors  Harry  O.  Dougherty.  Bertram  Mc- 
Namara.  and  Lawrence  F.  Sefton,  the  group 
will  submit  to  the  International  Executive 
Board  Its  recommendations  for  strengthen- 
ing the  union's  capacity  to  meet  the  current 
challenges  In  these  crucial  areas. 


THE  MEDICAL  DEVICE  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1969 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  .REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 
Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  and 
I  last  Thursday  introduced  legislation— 
H  R  7315— entitled  "The  Medical  Device 
Safety  Act  of  1969,"  which  would  require 
premarketing  clearance  of  certain  medi- 
cal devices  which  are  not  generally  rec- 
ognized as  safe  and  effective  by  qualified 
experts,  such  as  organ  substitutes  and 
certain  contact  lenses,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  to  insure  the  safety 
and  performance  of  certain  classes  of  de- 
vices—such as  bone  pins,  catheters,  and 
diathermy  machines. 

For  those  devices  requiring  premarket- 
ing clearance,  manufacturers  would  be 
required   to   submit    data    to   establish 
safety    and    reliability.    This    evidence 
ffould  be  evaluated  by  a  team  of  experts 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  with  necessary  ad- 
vice from  nongovernmental  consultants. 
For  those  devices  requiring  conformity 
to  standards,  the  standards  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  after  consulta- 
tion with  nongovernmental  experts  and 
existing  standardmaking  organizations. 
It  is  expected  that  such  standards  would 
be  modified  periodically  with  advances 
in  scientific  and  clinical  knowledge. 

Administrative  review,  including  the 
right  of  a  hearing,  would  be  available 
to  anyone  adversely  affected  by  such  a 

ruling. 

The  proposed  premarketing  clearance 
procedures  would  not  generally  apply  to 
devices  which  are  ordinary  and  simple 
patient  care  items;  which  have  with- 
stood the  test  of  time  on  the  market  and 
are  generally  recognized  as  safe  and  re- 
liable; which  are  made  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  a  physician's  prescription; 
which  are  custom  made  for  use  by  aii 
individual  specialist,  or  which  are  m  the 
process  of  scientific  development. 

The  law  would  be  administered  by  tne 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
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Welfare,  with  the  advice  and  guidance 
of  other  governmental  agencies  and  of 
qualified  nongovernmental  groups  and 
Individuals. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  derives 
from  the  revolutionary  advances  in  the 
development  of  medical  devices,  which 
have  taJten  place  since  the  original  en- 
actment of  regulatory  legislation  In  this 
field  over  30  years  ago.  These  achieve- 
ments In  medical  technology  have  intro- 
duced a  broad  array  of  devices  that  are 
new,  not  only  in  purpose  and  usefulness, 
but  often  In  the  very  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture.  Surgical  implants,  con- 
tact lenses,  artificial  kidneys,  and  syn- 
thetic arteries  are  examples  of  the  sig- 
nificant advances  that  have  been  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  The  current  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  artificial 
hearts  Is  still  another  momentous  for- 
ward step. 

This  research  and  iimovatlon  must  be 
encouraged  to  insure  the  further  devel- 
apmeibl  of  llvesaving  devices.  At  the 
same  time,  the  consiuning  public  as  well 
as  the  physician  is  entitled  to  the  as- 
surance that  a  particular  device  has  been 
adequately  tested  and  proved  safe  and 
reliable.  In  the  case  of  devices,  such  as- 
surance cannot  be  given  under  existing 
law.  Presently.  Federal  law  permits  the 
Government  to  take  action  only  after  the 
device  has  reached  the  market,  and  fre- 
quently only  after  injury  has  occurred. 
Appropriate  leglslationr  with  sufHcient 
safeguards  to  protect  research,  innova- 
tion, and  development,  should  be  ap- 
proved now  to  close  this  gap. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  full  text  of 
a  letter— exhibit  1— I  received  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  June 
11  last  year  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
This  letter  Illustrates  some  examples  of 
Injuries  caused  by  improper  design,  mal- 
functions, and  poor  or  Inadequately 
made  medical  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  Include  articles  en- 
titled "Designers  of  Medical  Instruments 
Face  Serious  Questions  on  Safety."  from 
the  February  17.  1969.  issue  of  Electron- 
ics, exhibit  2:  "Accidental  Electrocutions 
Claim  1.200  Patients  a  Year,"  from  the 
January  27.  1969.  issue  of  Electronic 
News,  exhibit  3.  and  "Electrical  Risk  in 
Hospitals  Is  Held  Rising."  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1969.  issue  of  The  Washington 
Evening  Star,  exhibit  4,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  along  with  a  brief 
section-by -section  analysis  of  our  pro- 
posal—exhibit 5. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  to  add 
diagnostic  devices  to  the  subject  matter 
of  our  proposal  because  a  large  number 
of  hospital  patients  are  accidentally  elec- 
trocuted every  year  while  receiving  rou- 
tine diagnostic  tests,  a.;  Mr.  Ralph  Nader 
disclosed  last  Wednesday  before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
In  this  regard.  I  also  Include  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  entitled  "1.200  Patients 
Get  Electrocuted  Yearly.  Hearing  Told." 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
20.  1969 — exhibit  6 — at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  consumer 
message  of  1967  recommended  legisla- 
tion of  this  general  nature.  I  surely  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  examine  thia 
matter  in  public  hearings  at  their  earliest 
opportunity. 
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Exhibit  1 
DKPAHnfXNT    OF    Hkaltr,    Bduca- 
TION,     AND     WeLTAKX.     POOO     AND 
DmUO    AOMIKISTKATION, 

WaaMngton,  D.C..  June  11.  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Poltt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  Mb.  Fol«t:  Both  Dr.  Lewis  of  our 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  I  were  pleased  to 
receive  your  letter  of  April  8,  19<J8. 

Pot  approxUnately  two  yean,  repreeenta- 
tlvee  of  PDA's  Bureau  of  Medldne  have  been 
lnveetlg»tlng  and  Interviewing  physidana 
who  have  knowledge  of  Injuries  associated 
with  devices.  We  have  gathered  many  exam- 
ples of  injuries  which  have  resulted  from 
Improper  designs,  malfunctions,  and  poor 
or  inadequate  tested  devices.  Some  of  the 
more  serious  occurrences  are  as  follows: 

In  one  report  from  a  Midwest  hospital 
three  patients  died  during  electrocardio- 
graphic tracings.  Afterwards,  the  technician, 
when  questioned,  recalled  receiving  a  shock 
when  plugging  in  the  machine.  Examination 
of  the  machine  Indicated  that  the  wiring 
was  faulty  resulting  In  the  direct  application 
of  the  line  current  to  the  patients.  This  may 
have  been  responsible  for  electrocution.  As 
a  result,  some  physicians  have  their  own 
electronics  technicians  or  engineers  check 
all  wiring  before  these  machines  are  used. 
One  particular  make  of  anesthesia  ma- 
chine has  caused  deaths  because  of  poor  de- 
sign. This  type  machine  utilizes  a  liquid 
anesthetic  which  Is  vaporized  prior  to  in- 
halation by  the  patient.  The  model  In  ques- 
tion was  so  designed  that  It  was  possible  for 
the  container  to  be  overfilled.  This  resulted 
In  the  patient  breathing  In  a  lethal  concen- 
tration of  the  liquid  anesthetic.  This  hap- 
pened several  times,  and  the  machine  has 
since  been  modified. 

We  have  received  reports  that  artificial 
heart  valves  have  been  manufactured  with 
surface  defects.  These  defects  resulted  In  ex- 
cessive clot  production  and  propagation,  and 
In  some  Instances  the  outcomes  were  fatal. 
As  a  result,  the  manufacturer  Improved  qual- 
ity control,  but  unfortunately  for  some,  too 
late. 

Another  report  Involves  a  hemodialysis,  or 
artificial  kidney  machine.  K  the  pump  on 
this  machine  did  not  function  properly  It 
triggered  an  alarm.  This  alarm  mechanism 
automatically  threw  the  particular  pump  out 
of  the  circuitry.  However,  the  technician  In 
charge  pressed  an  override  switch  which  he 
had  seen  demonstrated  previously  by  the  In- 
staller of  the  machine.  This  resulted  In  the 
pump  going  back  Into  action.  Three  out  of 
four  patlenu  on  the  machine  died  after  re- 
ceiving distilled  water  Intravenously.  This 
could  be  construed  as  an  Indication  of  Inade- 
quate Instruction,  poor  labeling,  or  perhaps 
poor  engineering. 

Other  examples  Include  certain  types  of 
hip  prostheses  which  siistalned  severe  me- 
chanical disruption  and  caused  tissue  re- 
action. This  necessitated  correction  by  addi- 
tional surgery.  There  are  also  numerotu  In- 
stances of  metal  Implants  of  various  types 
which  broke  or  became  corroded. 

I  hope  that  these  examples  are  of  the  type 
In  which  you  express  Interest.  Please  let  me 
know  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MOKTON    M.    SCHNEIDia, 

Office  of  Legislative  and  Governmental 
Services. 

Exhibit  2 
[Prom  Electronics,  Peb.  17,  1900] 

DzsiONxaa    or    Medical    Instruments    Pace 

Serious  Questions  on  Safett 

(By  Owen  Doyle) 

(Note. — Many    engineers    and    physicians 

say   hospital   electrocutions   are   Increasing: 

the  Government  may  step  In  If  action  Isn't 

taken  soon  to  Improve  control  of  leakage  cur- 

renU  and  other  sources  of  danger. 
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Hospital  electrocutions  are  on  the  rise,  ac- 
cording to  many  engineers,  doctors,  and 
others.  Statistics  aren't  available,  but  the 
safety  of  electronic  medical  Instrumenta- 
tion Is  being  questioned  more  and  more.  And 
Instrument  designers  are  getting  part  of  the 
blame.  The  out-and-out  dangerous  Instru- 
ment Is  rare,  though  not  extinct.  But  some 
devices  rely  too  much  on  operator  skill. 
Others  lack  fall-safe  protection  or  aren't  de- 
signed to  work  safely  with  other  Instru- 
ments.  ^ 

The  problem  has  already  reached  Congress. 
The  Medical  Device  Safety  Act,  which  died  In 
committee  last  session,  will  be  introduced 
again  this  year.  And  If  Congressmen  don't 
see  results  from  the  efforts  of  instrument 
companies  and  hospitals  to  reduce  the  risks, 
one  headline-making  tragedy  may  be  enough 
to  get  a  safety  act  passed  and  bring  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Into  the  act. 

Of  course,  the  danger  of  electrical  shock 
has  always  been  present  In  hospitals.  But 
the  chance  of  electrocution  has  gone  up  ra- 
pidly in  the  past  decade.  Ironically,  the  risks 
have  risen  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
quality  of  some  types  of  medical  care  has  Im- 
proved: the  insertion  Into  the  body  of  cathe- 
ters that  transmit  data  on  physiological 
parameters  Is  becoming  routine.  And  the 
heart,  the  organ  most  sensitive  to  small  elec- 
trical currents,  has  been  the  organ  most 
probed.  The  catheters  bring  vital  Informa- 
tion from  the  body,  but  they  can  also  bring 
current    Into   the    body. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  cardiac 
catheter,  dangerous  currents  were  measured 
in  mllllamps.  But  when  there's  an  open  road 
to  the  heart,  as  little  as  20  mlcroamps  can 
be  lethal.  The  problem  facing  physicians  and 
engineers  Is  to  close  the  road  to  leakage  but 
keep  it  open  to  data. 

Inserting  a  catheter  Into  a  heart  chamber 
Is  simple  and  painless.  Usually,  the  physician 
Inserts  a  long  hollow  needle  into  an  artery 
or  vein  In  the  arm  or  leg.  then  feeds  the 
catheter  through  the  needle  until  the  tip 
reaches  the  section  of  the  heart  where  meas- 
urements are  to  be  made.  The  most  common 
parameter  measured  Is  total  pressure  of  the 
blood  at  a  specific  heart  site,  but  other  types 
of  catheters  are  becoming  available  for  meas- 
urements of  parameters  other  than  pressure. 
such  as  blood  pH.  concentration  of  oxygen 
or  carbon  dioxide  In  the  blood,  and  metabolic 

rate.  _^    .    ... 

After  the  thin  plastic  tube  Is  Inserted.  It  s 
filled  with  a  saline  solution  and  connected  to 
the  chamber  of  a  pressure  transducer.  A 
strain  gage  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
so  the  fluid  directly  transmits  the  body  pres- 
svire  to  the  strain  gage.  The  salt,  required  to 
make  the  fluid  compatible  with  blood.  aUo 
makes  It  an  excellent  conductor.  A  few  stray 
mUUvolts  between  the  fluid  and  ground  can 
send  lethal  currents  flowing  Into  the  heart 

The  lack  of  statistics  can  be  attributed 
mainly  to  two  factors:  hospitals,  naturally 
enough,  are  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  sub- 
ject, and  In  many  cases  the  evidence  that 
death  is  due  to  shock  from  leakage  currents 
Is  circumstantial.  Patients  with  catheters  In 
or  probes  on  their  bodies  are  often  very  111. 
Unless  the  current  Is  high  enough  to  bum 
or  produce  sudden  rigidity  there  Is  no  way 
to  prove  electrocution.  A  small  current  flow- 
ing in  the  body  does  nothing  that  shows  up 
m  an  autopsy.  Dr.  John  Bruner.  a  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  anesthesiologist, 
points  out  that  death  from  flbrlUatlon  In- 
duced by  current  from  a  catheter  Is  Indis- 
tinguishable from  death  by  "natural  causes." 

Based  on  how  currents  get  Into  the  body, 
electrical  shock  can  be  broken  down  Into 
gross  and  mlcroamp  types. 

Gross  shock  occurs  when  the  current  passes 
through  the  skin.  Skin  resistance  can  run  as 
high  as  1  megohm,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  dirt,  sweat,  body  oil,  and  other  substances. 
A  patient's  body  Is  clean,  however,  and  when 
electrodes  ape  to  be  attached  to  a  patient  the 
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physician  usually  scrapes  away  the  layer  of 
dead  cells  on  the  skin's  surface.  As  a  result, 
skin  resistance  under  an  electrode,  such  as 
the  type  used  with  electrocardiographs.  Is 
typically  less  than  1.000  ohms.  A  current  of 
around  20  mllllamps  flowing  through  this 
resistance  can  cause  fibrillation. 

In  a  common  type  of  ECG  setup,  two  elec- 
trodes are  placed  on  the  patient's  chest  and 
a  third,  attached  to  the  ECG's  ground  termi- 
nal. Is  placed  on  his  leg.  If  a  patient  with 
electrodes  attached  were  to  touch  something 
above  ground  potential,  a  dangerous  level  of 
current  could  flow  through  him. 

Although  It  usually  causes  fibrillation, 
gross  shock  can  be  lethal  In  two  other  ways. 
If  the  current  comes  In  through  the  skull. 
It  may  attack  the  brain's  respiratory  control 
center.  Elsewhere,  It  can  paralyze  the  muscles 
used  In  breathing. 

The  lethal  current  that  gets  Into  a  catheter 
Is  usually  leakage,  generated  because  of  poor 
grounding.  But  currents  can  also  be  pro- 
duced If  electronic  Instruments  are  poorly 
designed  or  wrongly  used,  or  If  a  component 
In  an  Instrument  falls.  Also,  some  Instru- 
ments, perfectly  safe  when  operated  by  them- 
selves, grenerate  dangerous  currents  when 
used  with  other  equipment. 

In  some  hospitals  the  power  ground  Is  used 
as  the  instrument  ground,  says  Paul  Stanley, 
a  physicist  at  Purdue  University  and  an  In- 
strumentation-safety activist.  Stanley  points 
out  that  a  power  ground  Is  often  Just  a  tbln- 
walled  conduit  whose  resistance  may  be  as 
high  as  0.006  ohm  per  foot.  If.  for  example, 
100  mllllamps  were  to  flow  through  this 
ground,  the  Instrument  end  of  the  ground 
could  easily  be  100  millivolts  above  the  other 
end. 

Another  reason  It's  dangerous  to  use  a 
power  ground  as  an  Instrument  ground  Is 
that  when  there^  a  break  In  the  cable's 
ground  lead  or  when  the  ground  pin  snaps 
off  the  plug,  the  Instrument  continues  to 
work,  even  though  It  can  now  be  a  source  of 
leakage.  And  says  Dr.  Bruner:  "The  plugs 
and  cords  we  get  on  Instruments  now  are 
totally  Inadequate." 

J.  A.  Hopps,  a  senior  research  officer  in 
Canada's  National  Research  Council,  explains 
the  problem  this  way:  "Accidental  current 
Is  normally  controlled  by  grounding  the 
equipment  chassis.  ...  In  many  hospitals 
the  existence  of  any  sort  of  ground  system  Is 
suspect.  Older  hospitals  may  have  no  ground 
wires  at  all." 

The' voltage  that  drives  the  leakage  current 
can  come  from  various  sources.  The  electrical 
appliances  found  In  hospital  rooms — televi- 
sion sets,  radios,  lights,  motorized  beds — 
could  be  faulty.  The  beds  seems  to  be  the 
worst  offenders.  Many  Investigators  have 
spot-checked  beds  In  their  hospitals  and  re- 
ported that  70%  to  00%  of  them  were  poorly 
grounded.  Says  Dr.  Harold  Laufman,  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Surgical  Studies  at  New 
York's  Monitefiore  Medical  Center:  "We  don't 
have  a  good  hospital  bed.  They  can  make 
them  in  French  provincial,  they  can  make 
them  in  colonial,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  make  them  safe." 

tkansient  trottblb 

Joseph  Neuland.  manager  of  Beckman  In- 
strument Inc.'s  clinical  Instruments  opera- 
tions, points  to  another  danger  spot:  the 
shock  hazard  due  to  component  failures  in 
an  Instrument's  power-supply  circuit.  Just 
about  every  medical  Instrument  has  either 
dual  supplies  or  a  single  supply  with  a  posi- 
tive and  negative  output  potential.  If  there  Is 
a  failure,  says  Neuland.  a  large  transient 
current  can  fiow  through  the  Input  leads  and 
Into  the  patient.  And  simply  turning  some 
instruments  on  or  off  can  catise  large  tran- 
sients. Neuland's  solution  Is  to  build  failure 
sensors  Into  power  supplies;  this  is  being 
done  by  some  manufacturers. 

Neuland  points  out  two  other  situations 
that  could  be  hazardous.  There  Is  too  much 
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60- hertz  leakage  from  the  power  lines  to 
some  Instruments  In  their  normal  operating 
state.  This,  he  says,  could  be  solved  by  prop- 
erly shielding  transformers. 

And,  according  to  Neuland,  many  of  the 
amplifiers  connected  between  a  probe  and  an 
Instrument  have  capacitors  to  cancel  out  the 
effect  of  large  electrode-offset  potentials. 
These  potentials  can  go  as  high  as  500  milli- 
volts, says  Neuland,  so  there's  often  a  lot  of 
energy  stored  by  the  capacitors.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions,  he  says,  this  energy  can  be 
discharged  through  the  patient  to  ground. 
So  anyone  designing  blocking  capacitors  into 
an  Instrument,  says  Neuland.  must  make  sure 
that  the  discharge  current  Is  carefully  con- 
trolled. 

The  blame  for  these  hazardous  conditions, 
however,  can't  be  placed  entirely  on  one 
group.  Says  Hopps:  'The  responsibility  must 
be  shared  by  the  equipment  manufacturer, 
the  hospital  designer,  and  the  medical  user. 
The  manufacturer's  culpability  generally 
derives  from  an  Inadequate  comprehension 
of  medical  procedures  and  physiological  fac- 
tors. ...  In  his  desire  to  achieve  versatility, 
he  may  unwittingly  sacrifice  protective  fea- 
tures. He  may  assume  that  the  user  has  tech- 
nical competence  to  operate  the  Instrument 
safely,  and  this  Is  the  most  erroneous  as- 
sumption .  .  .  and  a  manufacturer  usually 
considers  his  product  a  discrete  unit  rather 
than  part  of  a  patient  treatment  system." 

Others  are  not  so  understanding  about  the 
manufacturers'  efforts.  Says  Dr.  Laufman: 
"There's  been  a  lot  of  gimmickry  and  mis- 
representation in  this  Instrumentation  busi- 
ness." Harve  Hanlsh,  president  of  Blocom 
Inc.,  a  medical  Instrumentation  house.  Is  no 
more  sympathetic.  He  feels  that  there  hasn't 
been  nearly  enough  Improvement  In  medical 
instrumentation,  and  not  Just  In  the  safety 
area,  over  the  past  few  years.  He  charges  that 
the  instrument  industry  is  suffering  from  the 
"Detroit  syndrome."  Manufacturers  appear 
compelled  to  bring  out  new  models  every 
year,  not  changing  the  electronics,  Just  mak- 
ing the  cases  fancier,"  he  says. 

David  Lubln,  administrative  engineer  at 
Baltimore's  Slnal  hospital,  also  finds  fault 
with  the  Instrument  makers:  "Most  electrical 
equipment  purchased  today  Is  factory- 
equipped  with  grounding  facilities  In  the 
power  cord  and  attachment  plug.  The  catch 
lies  In  the  fact  that  too  often  the  devices 
furnished  with  electrical  equipment  to  pro- 
vide grounding  for  safety  are  weak,  easily 
broken,  and  poorly  designed  for  rough 
handling.  They  aren't  proper  because  they're 
not  foolproof,  not  fall-safe,  not  reliable." 

But  others  also  come  in  for  criticism  from 
Lubln :  "The  blame  cannot  be  placed  entirely 
on  the  manufacturer  or  entirely  on  any  one 
condition.  The  situation  as  it  exists  today  Is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  factors  that 
involve  the  newness  and  subtlety  of  the 
hazard,  the  complacency  and  apathy  of  hos- 
pitals, an  almost  total  lack  of  standards  relat- 
ing to  speclflc  devices  for  specific  hospital  ap- 
plications, confusion  in  some  codes,  and  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  connection  devices 
that  win  work  on  light-duty,  generally  non- 
hazardous  items  such  as  electric  clocks  will 
also  work  on  critical  medical  instrumenta- 
tion." 

Richard  Lloyd,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Underwriters  Laboratories  Inc.,  proposes 
some  Immediate  changes  in  the  design  of  in- 
strumentation systems.  Lloyd  would: 

Require  a  ground-fault  detector. 

Require  that  isolating  transformers  serve 
one  patient  area  only  and  be  provided  with 
a  grounding  shield  between  primary  and 
secondary  windings. 

Restilct  the  size  of  the  isolating  trans- 
former, the  length  of  the  circuit,  and  the 
type  of  Insulation  used  on  the  conductor  to 
keep  leaking  down. 

Require  surge  or  overvoltage  protection  on 
all  circuits  entering  or  leaving  the  patient 
area. 
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Require  the  use  of  double-insulated  equip- 
ment where  grounding  doesn't  provide  the 
necessary  protection. 

Consider  the  use  of  ground-fault  circuit  In- 
terrupters on  medically  nonessential  cir- 
cuits. 

A   LONG    LOOK 

Stanley,  while  naturally  urging  Immediate 
changes  where  they  can  be  made,  feels  that 
now  Is  the  time  for  a  sweeping  attack  on  the 
problem  of  shock  in  hospitals.  Says  Stanley: 
"Committees  formed  by  Federal  agencies, 
professional  societies,  safety  organizations, 
r.nd  Industry  are  scrambling  to  establish 
standards  aimed  at  making  cardiac  monitors, 
pacemakers,  defibrillators,  and  all  kinds  of 
stlU-unlnvented  devices  safe  for  use  In  the 
hospital  and  clinic.  The  effort  is  commend- 
able, but  the  word  scrambling  is  used  ad- 
visedly. Decisions  reached  and  rules  codified 
without  careful  analysis  could  stifle  the  de- 
velopment of  new  concepts  if  the  decisions 
and  the  rules  are  too  strict;  If  standards  are 
too  liberal,  they  provide  little  of  the  safety 
they  are  Intended  to  ensure.  And  whether  too 
strict  or  too  lenient,  codes  once  printed  are 
difficult  to  change." 

The  program  Stanley  proposes  would  first 
Involve  defining  the  problem.  "There 
should,"  he  says,  "be  careful  study  to  deter- 
mine how  real  the  dangers  are.  Are  electrical 
fatalities  caused  by  medical  Instrumenta- 
tion on  the  Increase?  Is  the  rate  of  Increase 
as  large  as  some  fear?"  Once  these  questions 
are  answered,  says  Stanley,  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  sure  that  safety  is  designed  Into 
systems,  to  establish  adequate  controls  over 
existing  problems,  and  to  begin  review  pro- 
grams so  equipment  design  could  be  con- 
tinuously brought  up  to  date. 

He  also  suggests  re-evaluatlon  of  the  body's 
sensitivity  to  electric  shock,  particularly  In 
regard  to  maximum  safe  currents,  and  studies 
to  determine  whether  the  pathological  heart 
Is  more  susceptible  to  electric  shock  than  the 
healthy  heart  and  how  various  medications 
affect  fibrillation  thresholds. 

A  congressman's  wifx 
Stanley  Isn't  specific  about  who  should  un- 
dertake or  pay  for  such  a  program,  but  there's 
a  good  chance  the  Government  will  enter 
the  area  of  medical-Instrumentation  safety. 
The  Medical  Device  Safety  Act  would  au- 
thorize the  FDA  to  pass  on  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  medical  instrumentation  and  to 
set  standards  for  devices  that  are  Implanted 
in  body  cavities,  placed  in  contact  with  mu- 
cous membranes,  or  delivering  energy  to  the 
body.  Exempted  would  be  devices  that  have 
been  around  long  enough  to  have  proved 
themselves,  such  as  fiuoroscopes;  instruments 
under  clinical  investigation,  and  those  cus- 
tom-made for  a  licensed  practitioner. 

Whatever  the  chances  of  the  bill  this  year, 
it  seems  likely  that  some  kind  of  legislation 
win  be  adopted  in  the  next  few  years.  "I 
don't  like  to  see  the  Government  get  involved 
In  this,"  says  one  physician,  "but  I'm  afraid 
It's  going  to  have  to  happen.  Hospitals  and 
manufacturers  have  had  their  chance  and 
Just  don't  seem  to  be  able  or  willing  to  do 
anything  about  the  safety  problem.  Congress 
Isn't  under  that  much  pressure  now  to  pass 
any  kind  of  bill.  But  let  one  congressman's 
wife  get  burnt  while  she's  in  the  hospital, 
and  we'll  have  our  standards  the  next  day." 


EXKIBtT    3 

(From  Electronic  News,  Jan.  27,  1969] 

Accidental  Electrocutions  Claim  1,200 
Patients  a  Year 

At  least  three  patients  in  United  States 
hospitals  are  accidentally  electrocuted  each 
day. 

The  total  number  of  electrocutions  an- 
nually is  about  1200. 

According  to  Dr.  Carl  W.  Walter,  a  surgeon 
at  Peter  Bent  Brlgham  Hospital,  Boston,  who 
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■uppUed  the  Hgure*.  mo«t  of  the  patlenU 
kiUed  were  not  In  terminal  condlUon  but 
were  undergoing  "routine  dUgno«tlc  teete," 
or  "routine  treatment." 

Dr.  Walter'8  figure  of  1200  accldenUl  elec- 
trocution* annually  was  quoted  laet  week  at 
the  Reliability  Sympoelum  held  In  Chtcago. 
Speaking  at  a  seselon  on  "Reliability  of  Med- 
ical InstrumenUtlon."  John  A.  Hoppe.  Radio 
*  Electrical  Engineering  Divlalon.  NaUonal 
Reeearch  Council.  Canada,  aald : 

"Internal  electric  shock  U  a  subtle  hazard 
that  hae  often  escaped  recognlUon.  Aa  a  re- 
•ult.  many  patient  deaths  were  attributed  to 
other  causes.  Byen  with  an  Increasing  aware- 
neM  of  the  problem,  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  the  accidents  which  lead  to  fatalities 
are  not  reported.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  1200  paUents  a  year  are  electrocuted 
during  hoepltal  treatment  In  the  U  S.A." 

In  a  telephone  Interview  last  week.  Dr. 
Walter  said  he  received  the  figures  from  an 
actuary  for  a  national  United  SUtee  Insur- 
ance company  which  made  a  computer  study 
of  the  situation. 

"It  raised  quite  a  stink  when  the  firm 
realized  I  had  the  figures."  Dr  Walter  said. 

Dr.  Walter  said  many  hospitals  are  un- 
aware of  the  cause  of  death  In  the  electrocu- 
tion cases.  He  said  It  was  this  fact  that 
prompted  the  Insurance  company  to  do  the 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasona  for  the 
deaths,  according  to  Dr.  Walter  and  Harold 
Oreenberg.  operaUng  manager,  Orion  Re- 
search. Inc  .  Cambridge.  Mass  .  who  chaired 
the  session  at  the  Chicago  sympoelum. 

Mr.  Oreenberg  said  most  of  the  deaths  c»n 
be  attributed  to  hoepltals  linking  incom- 
patible types  of  equipment  together. 

Dr.  Walter  added  that  was  only  one  of  the 
causes.  He  said  another  cause  was  the  high 
leakage  current  from  equipment  and  poor 
circuit  design. 

"There  are  two  prominent  United  States 
manufacturing  firms  that  are  presently  sell- 
ing machines  that  are  highly  dangerous,"  Dr. 
Walter  said. 

Another  cause  of  accidental  electrocution, 
according  to  Dr.  Walker,  Is  hooking  the  pa- 
tient to  medical  instrumentation  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  such  as  In  an  Intensive  c*re 
unit. 

"The  patient  frequently  la  In  the  grotind 
loop."  Dr.  Walter  said.  "All  he  has  to  do  la 
touch  a  metal  faucet  or  another  piece  of 
equipment  and  that's  It."  he  added. 

Dr.  Walter  said  another  cause  of  electro- 
cution Is  errors  by  hospital  personnel  who. 
as  a  rule,  have  no  training  In  electronic*. 
Dr.  Walter  added  the  average  hoepltal  has 
absolutely  nobody  qualified  to  operate  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

"Sometimes  the  firms  who  supply  the 
equipment  are  careful  about  training  person- 
nel to  operate  the  gear  and  follow  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equipment  very  closely.  How- 
ever, most  firms  are  not  that  careful,"  be 
added. 

There  are  very  few  hoepltals  throughout 
the  United  States  that  maintain  experts  In 
electronics  to  operate  complicated  Instru- 
mentation, Dr.  Walter  said. 

Mr.  Oreenberg  said  there  might  be  three  or 
foxir  who  maintain  experts  but  as  a  whole 
bo^ltals  dont  hire  experts.  He  said  most 
iKNpltals  will  look  for  a  doctor  with  some 
experience  in  electronics  and  assign  him  the 
task  of  looking  after  electronic  equipment. 

INCaXASIMO    PtOBLKM 

Leon  Pordy,  MD.,  assistant  clinical  pro- 
feesor  of  medicine,  Motmt  Slnal  School  of 
Medicine,  said  the  problem  of  accidents  oc- 
curring through  the  use  of  electronic  equip- 
ment Is  "an  Increasing  one."  Reason:  "We're 
using  more  and  more  electronic  equipment. 
In  the  past  this  equipment  wasn't  available, 
but  now  patients  in  an  operating  room  are 
wired  up  for  16  different  things."  He  noted, 
however,  that  as  the  problem  Increased,  so 
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did  everyone's  awareness.  "Every  precaution 
Is  now  taken  to  avoid  accidents.  In  our  own 
work,  the  first  consideration  is  that  the 
patient  is  not  grounded." 

Dr.  Pordy  said  that  "suppliers  of  electronic 
equipment  have  the  first  responsibility  to 
make  sure  their  equipment  Is  safe.  And  doc- 
tors have  the  second  responsibility  to  make 
sure  the  equipment  is  used  properly. 

Dr  Oeorge  Myers,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering.  New  York  University,  agreed 
the  use  of  electronic  equipment  presented 
problems  but  said  he  had  "no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  problem."  He 
did  note  however,  that  one  potential  cause 
of  accidents  U  poor  wiring  in  some  of  the 
older  hoepltals.  .      »w         ^ 

There  Is  no  common  ground  for  the  vari- 
ous electrical  ouUets  In  these  hoepltal  rooms. 
Which  could  cause  leakage  currents  to  flow 
through  the  patient's  heart.  This  can  cause 
fibrillation  uncoordinated  beating  of  the 
heart,  which  leads  to  death  In  a  matter  of 
minutes.  The  heart  feeU  like  "a  handful  of 
worms.  Just  squirmy." 

Dr  Bertram  Spector.  vice-president  of  re- 
search New  York  Institute  of  Technology, 
noted  that  slipups  and  accidents  can  always 
occur  in  the  use  of  electronic  equipment. 
What  Is  needed,  he  added.  U  a  "commitment 
by  hospital  admlnlstraUons  to  educating 
their  staffs  on  the  proper  use  of  the  equip- 
ment." 

CONrtBMXO   DBATHa 

A  faculty  member  of  Columbia  University's 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  de- 
clined to  be  Identified,  confirmed  that  deaths 
have  been  caused  by  electronic  equipment. 
But  the  extent  to  which  electronic  equip- 
ment is  directly  responsible  Is  difficult  to  as- 
sess. He  said  that  he  had  heard  the  figure 
of  1200  accidental  electrocutions  a  year,  but 
has  not  seen  the  medical  data  on  which  the 
figure  is  based. 

Electronic  equipment,  he  sUessed.  must  be 
designed  to  prevent  Injury  to  patients — and 
to  doctors.  There  have  been  cases,  he  added, 
where  doctors  received  shocks  from  equip- 
ment and  were  hospitalized.  Manufacturers 
are  Improving  their  equipment  to  some  de- 
gree. In  addition,  hoepltals  need  to  test 
equipment  on  arrival  and  then  maintain  it 
regularly.  And  hospitals  must  also  design 
the  building's  wiring  to  prevent  accidental 
grounding  of  paUents.  Some  hoepltals  are 
already  doing  this,  he  noted. 

The  NaUonal  Fire  Protection  Association 
and  the  Underwriters  Laboratory,  among  oth- 
er organlzaUons  In  the  United  States,  have 
committees  which  are  drawing  up  a  list  of 
requirements  to  make  medical  equipment 
safer,  he  said. 

"We  have  documented  that  40  per  cent  of 
incoming  equipment  Is  defective."  So  said 
Seymour  Ben-Zvl.  director  of  scientific  and 
medical  instrumentation  at  Downstate  Med- 
ical Center.  State  University  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ben-Zvl  said  Downstate  has  an  elab- 
orate testing  program  and  has  found  "many 
instances"  where  problems  of  electronical 
safety  has  been  overlooked. 

He  described  a  defibrillator  which  through 
a  vacuum  relay  problem  was  capable  of  dis- 
charging high  voltage  Into  a  heart  patient 
before  the  physician  had  signaled  for  It. 
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SCABCK    STATISTICS 

Martin  Frledlander.  an  engineer  at  Colum- 
bia Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  said  he 
didn't  like  "scare  statistics.  I'd  much  rather 
approach  things  calmly  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  It."  * 

"You  have  to  compare  any  kind  of  shock 
hazard  with  the  Incidence  of  the  same  sort 
of  thing  m  the  home.  I  understand  that  most 
of  the  people  in  this  country  who  die  in 
acddents.  die  In  the  home."  said  Mr.  PMed- 
lander. 

"I  don't  think  It's  a  major  hazard  to  the 
American  hoepltal  patient;  I  wo\Udnt  aay 
that  at  all." 


He  went  on  to  describe  equipment  tech- 
niques being  developed  at  the  hospital  to 
increase  patient  safety. 

Richard  Merrls,  sales  manager  for  Dallons 
Instrument,  a  division  of  International  Rec- 
tifier Corp..  El  Segundo.  Calif.,  said  the  1300 
figure  sounded  •about  right"  but  pointed  out 
that  these  cases  are  caused  by  ac  current 
leakage  from  "all  types  of  electrical  equip- 
ment." not  Just  medical  electronic  instru- 
mentation. 

The  ac  current  reacts  more  on  some  pa- 
Uents than  others  and  causes  fibrillation  of 
the  heart  muscles. 

Mr.  Merrls  said  the  problem  has  become 
a  factor  In  selling  instrumenUtlon  to  hoepl- 
tals and  Dallons  has  solved  the  problem  by 
having  Its  monitoring  equipment  which  Is 
dlrecUy  connected  to  the  patient  all  ap- 
proved  by   Underwriters  Laboratory. 

"Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  requirement  at 
present  for  UL  approval  on  such  equipment 
and  many  smaller  companies  are  not  going 
to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  seeking  ap- 
proval," he  said.  He  added  that  a  uniform 
requirement  for  approval  would  be  one 
method  of  fighting  the  problem. 

Mr  Merrls  said  deaths  from  ac  current 
leakage  rarely  happen  in  Intensive  care  tiniti. 
where  electronic  monitoring  equipment  Is 
most  frequently  used.  If  fibrtllatton  were  to 
occur  in  a  patient  under  Intensive  care,  an 
alarm  would  immediately  be  sounded  tell- 
ing the  hospital  staff  that  his  heart  action 
was  abnormal. 

The  problem,  he  said,  U  more  with  tne 
poor  guy  m  a  room  with  a  stomach  pump' 
or  other  standard  electrical  equipment.  M 
accldenUl  electrocution  occurs  in  such  case*, 
"he  may  lay  there  for  an  hour  before  anyone 
notices."  _ 

Richard  Cramer,  president  of  Ivac  Corp.. 
manufacturers  of  electronic  molntors  for  In- 
travenous feeding  control,  said  one  of  the 
most  acute  dangers  Is  the  use  of  separate 
instruments  for  diagnostic  procedure  on  the 
same  patient  at  the  same  tffne.  He  .said  that 
in  such  cases,  where  physiological  diagnosis 
Is  being  made  by  Introduction  of  an  electric 
current  into  the  patient's  body,  the  addi- 
tion of  another  current  from  another  In- 
strument could  create  a  lethal  electrical  loop. 
With  moet  instruments,  especially  moni- 
tors the  only  danger  Is  that  common  to  any 
appliance,  he  said.  That  U  the  possibility 
that  patient  or  nurse  may  touch  the  ma- 
chine at  a  time  when  there  Is  some  leakage 
of  power.  Precautions  used  by  Ivac  are  the 
xise  of  Isolation  transformers  and  of  self- 
destruct  fusing  devices  which  cannot  be  re- 
placed except  at  the  factory. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co  says  many  accident* 
are  due  to  poor  Isolation  between  the  instru- 
ment and  the  patient's  body.  The  company 
recognized  the  problem  several  years  ago.  and 
built  Isolation  into  its  heart  pacemaker  in 
1966.  The  first  measuring  instrument  to  be 
Isolated  was  the  1500  Series  electrocardio- 
graph in  1967. 

The  company  is  now  In  the  process  of  Iso- 
Uting  Its  entire  medical  Instrumentation 
line,  but  conversion  has  not  been  completed. 
An  H-P  spokesman  pointed  out  the  ex- 
treme necessity  of  good  grounding,  with  aU 
equipment  returning  to  the  same  ground 
point.  All  H-P  instruments  use  3-wlre  power 
cables,  with  separate  grounds. 

The  spokesman  also  pointed  out  that  the 
most  dangerous  voltage  to  human  life  Is  In 
the  700-800V  range.  This  Is  the  voltage  which 
sets  the  heart  into  uncontrolled  dlfibrilla- 
tlon.  while  higher  voltages  cause  tensing 
only,  with  the  heart  frequently  returning 
quickly  to  its  normal  rate  after  voltage  Is 
removed.  „      ,.  , 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Hospital 
Association  in  Chicago,  which  represents 
about  96  per  cent  of  all  United  States  hos- 
pitals, said  the  group  had  no  Independent 
data  of  its  own  on  such  deaths.  He  said  the 
group  could  not  comment  on  Dr.  Walter^ 
flgiire. 
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TTiroughout  the  survey,  no  one  denied  the 
figure  of  1200  deaths  or  offered  a  lower 
estimate. 

XXHIBIT  4 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  17,  19691 
Elxctrical  Risk  im  Hospitals  Is  Hcld  Risiho 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
New  Yosk. — Electrical  hazards  are  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  misadministration  of 
drugs  and  falling  out  of  bed  as  the  leading 
cause  of  hospital  accidents,  according  to  three 
experts  who  say  the  risk  continues  rising 
with  the  increasing  use  of  sophisticated  de- 
vices by  hospitals. 

Speaking  here  at  a  weekend  conference  on 
medical  electronics,  the  three — Dr.  Carl  Wal- 
ters, a  surgeon  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital in  Boston;  David  Lubln.  administrative 
engineer  of  Slnal  Hospital  In  Baltimore,  and 
Paul  E.  Stanley  of  Purdue  University  School 
of  Engineering — said  hospitals  tend  to  be 
apathetic  about  the  problem  and  equipment 
manufacturers  indifferent. 

They  called  for  stiff  quality  standards  and 
the  machinery  for  enforcement. 

Stanley,  who  Is  a  professor  of  aeronautics 
and  astronautics  as  well  as  an  expert  on  hos- 
pitals, said  part  of  the  trouble  is  that  medi- 
cal Instrument  manufacturers  believe  their 
responsibility  ends  when  someone  plugs  a  de- 
vice into  the  wall. 

Among  the  dangers,  the  experts  said,  are 
cheap  molded  plastic  plugs  for  even  the  most 
delicate  and  expensive  machines,  crudely  put 
together  wall  outlets,  shoddy  cables  and 
equipment  of  all  kinds  that  is  not  properly 
grounded. 

Even  low  voltages  can  be  dangerous — It's 
the  amperes  that  kill.  For  this  reason,  they 
said,  hospital  electrocutions  are  on  the  rise. 
If  a  very  sick  patient  Is  linked  by  electrodes 
to  a  monitoring  system,  it's  often  difficult 
If  not  Impossible,  to  tell  whether  he  died  of 
his  disease  or  of  a  shock  from  the  equip- 
ment. 

The  dangers  are  particularly  acute  in  sur- 
gical recovery  rooms  and  coronary  care  units, 
the  panel  told  reporters  at  a  news  briefing. 
In  the  Boston  area  alone,  said  Walters,  there 
were  three  recovery  room  fires  traceable  to 
electrical  accidents  last  year.  In  one.  12  un- 
conscious patienU  had  to  be  hurriedly  evacu- 
ated. 

The  experts  also  agreed  that  many  physi- 
cian specialists  know  how  to  use  equipment, 
but  are  not  familiar  with  Its  workings  should 
something  go  wrong. 

"A  salesman  comes  in  and  the  specialist 
trusts  the  salesman."  Lubln  said.  "But  no 
circuit  diagram  or  manual  comes  with  the 
machine." 

Lubln  also  said  physicians  and  hospitals 
are  often  poorly  Informed  about  when  elec- 
trical equipment  should  be  cleaned  because 
manufacturers  are  reluctant  to  admit  that 
poor  design  permits  it  to  become  dangerously 
dirty  m  the  first  place. 

Walters  agreed.  He  had.  he  said.  Just  been 
asked  to  look  at  some  devices  at  New  York 
Hospital  and  ciUture  the  bacteria  he  might 
find  in  them.  What  they  needed,  he  said, 
was  "not  a  culture,  but  a  shovel." 

Another  danger,  he  said.  Is  the  protruding 
dials  and  knobs  on  electronic  devices.  These 
fall  off  all  too  easily,  he  explained,  and  In  a 
crisis,  when  everyone's  attention  is  focused  on 
the  patient  mistakes  are  easily  made. 


'  Exhibit  S 
Briet  Szction-by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE    I ATJTHORITY    TO    ESTABLISH    STANDARDS 

Section  101  amends  Chapter  V  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  by  adding 
a  new  section  relating  to  the  standards  for 
medical  devices. 

Section  513(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
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standards  for  devices  when  such  action  will 
protect  public  health  and  safety. 

Section  613(b)  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary, In  developing  standards,  shall  consult 
with  and  give  appropriate  weight  to  stand- 
ards published  by  other  Federal  agencies 
and  National  or  International  standard-set- 
ting agencies,  and  shall  Invite  participation 
of  others  representative  of  scientific,  profes- 
sional, Industry,  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions. 

Section  613(c)  establishes  the  procedure 
for  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  stand- 
ards related  to  those  now  Incorporated  in 
the  Federal  food  and  drvig  law  (announce- 
ment and  hearings  on  proposed  r\ile  mak- 
ing), but  authorizes  also  the  use  of  a  re- 
ferral to  an  Independent  advisory  committee, 
outlined  In  Section  613(d)  below. 

Section  513(d)  authorizes  those  who 
would  be  affected  by  a  standard  to  request  a 
review  of  a  proposed  standard,  or  any  mat- 
ter Involved  in  such  a  proposal,  to  an  In- 
dependent advisory  committee  for  considera- 
tion. 

Section  102  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments in  section  501  of  the  present  food 
and  drug  law  by  amending  the  section  defin- 
ing "adulterated  drugs  and  devices"  to  in- 
clude devices  which  do  not  meet  a  standard 
set  forth  in  accordance  with  Section  513 
above,  where  such  a  standard  exists. 

TITLE     n — PREMARKET     CLEARANCE     OF    CERTAIN 
THBiAPEUnC   DEVICES 

Section  201(a)  amends  section  501  of  the 
present  food  and  drug  law  by  deeming  a 
device  "adulterated"  If  It  Is  unsafe,  unre- 
liable, or  Ineffective  with  respect  to  its  use 
or  intended  use. 

Section  201(b)  amends  the  present  food 
and  drug  law  by  adding  a  new  Section  514, 
•Premarket  Clearance  for  Certain  Therapeu- 
tic Devices." 

Section  514(a)  sets  forth  conditions  for 
when  a  premarketing  clearance  is  required. 
States  that  a  device  is  to  be  deemed  unsafe, 
unreliable,  or  ineffective  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying section  501(f)   above  when — 

(1)  The  device  Is  not  generally  recognized 
by  experts,  qualified  by  scientific  training  or 
experience,  to  be  safe,  reliable,  or  effective 
for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  sug- 
gested or  recommended;  and. 

(2)  The  device  Is  intended  for  or  is  used 
within  the  human  body.  Intended  to  be  used 
for  subjecting  the  human  body  to  some  proc- 
ess, or  after  investigation  is  found  to  be  in- 
effective, unsafe,  or  iinrellable. 

Unless  (1)  a  new  device  application  has 
been  filed,  or  an  approved  application  exists; 
(2)  U  exempted  as  outUned  in  514  (J),  (k), 
or  (1)  below,  or  (3)  is  used  solely  In  animals 
other  than  man. 

This  section  also  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  maintain  and  publish  a  list  of  de- 
vices which  are  generally  recognized  as  safe 
and  effective  for  their  uses. 

Section  514(b)  describes  the  contents  and 
procedure  for  new  device  applications  to  com- 
ply with  the  clearance  procedure  set  forth  in 
514(a)  above.  These  applications  must  con- 
tain— 

(1)  Information  and  data  to  show  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
device. 

(2)  Composition,  properties,  and  principles 
of  operation. 

(3)  Methods  and  controls  used  In  manu- 
facture, 

(4)  Identification  of  the  applicable  stand- 
ard and  Information  to  show  that  the  device 
meets  the  standard, 

(B)  Samples  of  the  device, 

(6)  Specimens  of  labeling,  and 

(7)  Other  requirements  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

Section  514(c)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
act  on  application  within  180  days  after  fil- 
ing by  approving,  denying  and  affording  an 
opportunity  for  hearing,  or  suspending  the 
time  limit  pending  the  report  of  an  advisory 
committee. 
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Section  514(d)  establishes  the  bases  for 
approval  or  disapproval.  Disapproval  would 
be  made  where — 

(1)  The  device  Is  not  safe  or  reliable  under 
conditions  prescribed. 

(2)  Manufacturing  or  processing  controls 
do  not  meet  good  manufacturing  practices, 

(3)  Lack  of  substantial  evidence  that  the 
device  has  the  effect  It  purports, 

(4)  Has  false  or  misleading  labeling. 

Also  defines  substantial  evidence  to  mean 
evidence  from  adequate  and  well-controlled 
Investigations,  Including  clinical  investiga- 
tions. 

Section  514(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
withdraw  approval  of  an  application  where — 

(1)  Other  data,  or  later  evidence,  indi- 
cates that  the  device  Is  unsafe  or  unreliable, 

(2)  New  information  shows  the  device  to 
be  ineffective, 

(3)  The  application  contains  untrue  state- 
ments of  material  fact, 

(4)  There  is  a  failure  to  maintain  records, 
as  required  elsewhere  in  the  bill  (see  new 
section  515). 

(5)  Good  manufacturing  practices  are  not 
employed  as  required  elsewhere  in  the  bill 
(see  new  section  501(g)). 

(6)  On  the  basis  of  new  Information,  the 
labeling  Is  false  or  misleading. 

Where  an  Imminent  health  or  safety  ha- 
zard is  involved,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  suspend  approval  immediately  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  hearing  into  the  mat- 
ter. 

Section  514(f)  provides  the  Secretary  with 
authority  to  j'evoke  adverse  orders  when  the 
facts  so  require. 

Section  514(g)  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary's order  be  served  in  person  or  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall. 

Section  514 (h)  authorizes  the  use  of  a  re- 
ferral committee  for  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  an  application  or  the  Secretary's 
action  to  obtain  the  committee's  report  and 
recommendations.  This  procedure  may  be 
employed  when  filing  an  application  or  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  a  determination 
on  an  application.  The  committee  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  This  procedure 
also  applies  to  Section  513(d)  relating  to 
standards  as  outlined  above. 

Section  514(1)  provides  applicants  with 
the  right  of  appeal  and  to  obtain  Judicial 

Section  514(J)  establishes  exemption  for 
devices  used  solely  for  investigational  pur- 
poses by  persons  qualified  to  conduct  such 
investigation.  The  exemption  would  be  con- 
ditioned upon — 

(1)  The  existence  of  an  adequate  plan  of 
Investigation 

(2)  A  written  agreement  that  the  use  oi 
the  device  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Investigator  In  cases  where  the  device  18 
for  human  use 

(3)  That  records  and  data  obtained  from 
the  Investigation  are  kept  and  avaUable 

(4)  Other  conditions  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  assure  public  health  and  safety. 

The  exemption  Is  conditioned  also  upon 
notification  to  those  who  use  such  a  device 
that  Its  use  is  for  Investigational  purposes, 
and  that  consent  be  obtained. 

Section  514(k)  also  exempts  from  the  ap- 
plication procediu-e  under  section  514  any 
device  which  fully  conforms  to  an  applicable 
standard  estabUshed  under  section  512,  or 
meets  standards  about  to  be  announced  or 
Implemented,  devices  made  upon  order  by  a 
practitioner,  where  such  a  device  Is  not  gen- 
erally available  In  finished  form  or  In  exist- 
ing commercial  channels,  or  where  the  de- 
•vlce  Is  for  the  use  of  a  named  patient,  or 
for  the  sole  use  of  a  practitioner  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice. 

Section  514  a)  provides  exemptions  for  de- 
vices licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, or  for  devices  where  the  application 
of  the  procedure  in  this  section  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
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SecUon  303  makes  conforming  changes  In 
existing  law  to  Include  under  the  section  on 
"prohibited  acts"  certain  aspects  of  the  new 
section  514. 

TITt*    m ««Qrll«l«NT    OF   oooo 

HANWrACTUaiNO   p«Acnc« 

Section  301  amends  present  law  to  provide 
that  a  device  Is  "adulterated"  if  the  methods 
and  controls  used  to  manufacture  the  device 
do  not  conform  with  good  manufacturing 
practice  to  assure  that  such  a  device  Is  safe 
and  reliable  and  that  It  has  the  character- 
istics It  purports  to  have. 
TiTUC  IV — azcoaos   and   riports:    inspection 

AND  BKOtSTaATION   OF  ESTABLISHMnTTS 

Section  401  amends  present  law  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  615  requiring  that  man- 
ufacturers, processors,  and  distributors  of 
devices  subject  to  standards  keep  records 
and  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  relating 
clinical  experience  and  other  data  which 
bears  on  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effective- 
ness of  such  devices.  The  Secretary  U  also 
authorized  to  have  access  to  such  record*. 

Section  515(a)  sets  forth  the  above  re- 
quirements. 

Sect^^«  515(b)  exempto  from  these  re- 
qvilrenwms  the  following : 

(1)  Pharmacies  operating  In  conformance 
with  applicable  local  laws. 

(3)  Practitioners,  licensed  by  law.  who 
manufacture  devices  solely  for  use  In  the 
course  of  their  professional  practice. 

(3)  Persons  who  manufacture  devices 
•olely  for  use  in  research  or  teaching,  and 
not  for  sale. 

(4)  Persons,  with  respect  to  any  device, 
no  part  of  which  has  been  In  interstate  com- 
merce and  which  Is  not  Intended  for  Inter- 
state commerce, 

(5)  Other  classes,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  403  amends  varied  parts  of  exist- 
ing law  to  provide  the  inspection  provisions 
now  relating  to  drugs  to  devices  covered 
under  the  act. 

Section  403  amends  various  sections  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  registration  of 
drug  manufacturers  to  Include  the  manu- 
facturers, processors,  and  distributors  of  de- 
vices covered  under  the  act. 

TITLB   V — CENXXAI.  PROVISIONS 

Section  501  establishes  a  new  section  707 
which  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Devices  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  advise  the  Secretary  on  policy  matters  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
members  would  be  selected  with  a  view  to- 
ward their  special  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved  In  regulating  various  kinds  of  de- 
vices. 

Section  503  makes  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
with  the  exception  as  shown  In  503(b).  (c), 
and  (d)  : 

Section  503(b)  makes  the  effective  date 
(except  as  provided  In  502(c)  below)  of  the 
definition  of  an  "adulterated  device"  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  13th  month  following  enact- 
ment (one  year  from  enactment),  or  sooner 
If.  upon  application,  the  Secretary  Issues  an 
order  with  respect  to  such  application.  The 
effective  date  in  latter  case  would  be  the 
rtat*  of  the  order.  This  effective  date  Is  the 
date  on  which  the  "safety,  reliability,  and 
effectiveness"  requirement  Is  Imposed. 

Section  502(ci  relates  to  devices  already  In 
existence.  The  safety,  reliability,  and  effec- 
tiveness requirements  shall  become  effective 
on  a  "closing  date."  the  1st  day  of  the  31st 
month  after  enactment  (3'/2  years  after  en- 
actment), unless  an  application  Is  filed 
sooner.  If  an  application  is  filed  sooner,  the 
effective  date  is  the  date  of  an  order  with 
respect  to  such  application.  Under  certain 
conditions,  this  date  may  be  extended  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  end  of  the  60th  month 
following  enactment  (5  years  after  enact- 
ment), or  to  any  date  between  the  31st  and 
end  of  the  60th  month. 
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Section  503(d)  requires  reglstraUon  of 
manufacturers,  processors,  and  distributors 
prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  the  7th  month  (6 
months  after  enactment) . 

Exhibit  6 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet,  Feb.  20, 

1969) 

ABOUT  1.200  Patixnts  Oct  ELECraoctrrxD 

YxARLT.  Hearing  Told 

(By  Morton  Mlntz  and  Nate  Haseltlne) 

About  1200  hospital  patients  are  acciden- 
tally electrocuted  annually  while  receiving 
"routine  diagnostic  testa"  or  treatment  be- 
cause of  faulty  equipment,  safety  Investiga- 
tors were  told  yesterday. 

The  source  of  the  Information  was  Dr.  Carl 
W.  Walter,  clinical  professor  of  surgery  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  svirgeon  at 
Peter  Bent  Brlgham  Hospital,  Boston.  The 
dlscloeures  were  made  by  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  In  testimony  before  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

Dr  Walter  said  In  a  telephone  Interview 
that  many  of  the  electrocutions  happen  dur- 
ing diagnostic  procedures  In  which  the  pa- 
Uent  Is  hooked  up  to  electronic  systems.  Al- 
most Invariably,  he  said,  the  deaths  are  listed 
as  cardiac  arrests — and  "whos  to  prove  elec- 
tricity did  not  cause  the  heart  stoppages?" 

Kor  that  reason,  he  said,  there  have  been 
few  law  suits  over  the  deaths,  and  the  hazards 
have  been  little  publicized. 

The  Boston  doctor  said  that  most  hospital 
electrocutions  happen  when  untrained  hos- 
pital employees  link  together  incompatible 
electronic  units.  But  other  such  deaths,  he 
said,  are  :aused  by  surges  of  high  voltage 
leaking  from  equipment,  poor  circuit  design 
and  connecting  patients  to  electronic  equip- 
ment for  long  periods  of  time— as  In  intensive 
care  units. 

Dr.  Walter  said  he  obtained  the  figure  on 
electrocutions  from  an  actuary  for  a  naUonal 
Insurance  company  who  he  would  not  name. 
The  number,  he  said.  Is  close  to  his  own 
estimates. 

But  Nader  said  that  Dr.  Seymour  Ben-Zvl, 
director  of  scientific  and  medical  Instru- 
mentation at  Downstate  Medical  Center  In 
New  York  City,  has  documented  evidence  of 
defects  in  40  per  cent  of  the  equipment  com- 
ing Into  the  Center. 

Nader  criticized  the  InsTirance  firm  whose 
actuary  supplied  Dr.  Walter  with  the  infor- 
mation. "Unfortunately."  he  said,  "this  com- 
pany has  followed  the  ghoulish  practice  of 
the  Insurance  industry  In  not  publicly  releas- 
ing this  data  so  as  to  promote  remedial  meas- 
ures." 
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THE    GRAPE    BOYCOTT:    PAST, 
PRESENT.    FUTURE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirORNtA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  emotional  furor  that  has  been 
raised  over  the  condition  of  California 
farmworkers,  and  California  grape  pick- 
ers in  particular,  the  following  balanced 
article  from  the  January  18  issue  of  Cal- 
ifornia Farmer  helps  put  the  California 
grape  dispute  into  sharper,  clearer  focus: 
Th«  0*afe  Boycott:  Past,  Pebsent.  Pctueb 
On  October  30.  1968,  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  office  received  a  phone 
call  from  a  Chicago  food  firm.  The  firm 
wanted  facts  and  figures  to  fight  the  grape 
boycott. 

This  was  not  an  unusual  call.  The  food 
firm  reported  boycott  sympathizers  had  in- 
dicated overt  action  because  the  store  would 
not  agree  to  remove  California  grapes.  What 


was  unusual  was  that  the  boycott  sympa- 
thizers wanted  the  no-sale  agreement  for 
1969. 

This  call  emphasizes  an  Important  point, 
according  to  an  editorial  report  In  the 
Chamber's  magazine.  Pacific.  The  nationwide 
boycott  of  California  table  grapes  Is  not  go- 
ing to  fade  away. 

Tlie  Chamber's  report  brings  out  some 
other  points  of  Interest,  A  UFWOC  leaflet 
claims  "tens  of  thousands  of  grape  workers 
have  gone  out  on  strike."  But  the  Division 
of  Labor  Service.  California  Department  of 
Employment,  reports  there  were  no  new  bona 
fide  labor  disputes  In  1968  on  California's 
70.000  farms.  In  fact,  there  were  only  two 
bona  flde  disputes  In  1967.  involving  not  tens 
of  thousands,  but  375  workers.  There  were 
eight  disputes  In  1966  Involving  427  workers. 
This  was  for  all  agriculture,  and  not  Just 
grapes. 

While  U7WOC  makes  wild  claims  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  members  out  on  strike,  their 
own  reports  filed  with  the  XSS.  Department 
of  Labor  indicate  dues  income  of  984.424  In 
1967.  With  dues  of  members  at  $3.50  per 
month,  a  membership  of  about  3000  Is  Indi- 
cated. This  Is  less  than  3  per  cent  of  farm 
workers  In  the  State. 

California  farms  averaged  170.000  workers 
In  1967  with  a  peak  In  September  of  246.000. 
There  are  3  million  farm  workers  In  the  U.S.. 
so  the  potential  at  $3.50  per  month  Is  $10>/2 
million  or  $136  million  per  year,  an  amount 
worth  the  effort. 

UFWOC  leaflets  distributed  In  the  East 
depict  a  sUrvlng  child  and  charge  that  farm 
laborers  "suffer  want  and  deprivation."  State 
Senator  John  Harmer  said  he  would  resign 
from  the  State  Senate  If  the  UFWOC  would 
produce  "starving  children"  as  pictured  In 
union  filers. 

The  Chamber  notes  It  Is  the  retailer  who  Is 
caught  m  the  middle.  This  Is  not  new  to 
the  grocer.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  efforts 
to  get  grocers  to  stop  handling  apples  from 
Sebastopol  and  there  were  demands  to  dis- 
continue the  S&W  product  line. 

One  Sacramento  grocer  this  year  had  three 
unions  at  one  time  demanding  product  re- 
moval. The  farm  workers'  union  wanted 
grapes  removed,  the  cannery  workers  wanted 
Campbell  soups  removed  and  the  confec- 
tionery union  wanted  one  supplier's  bag 
candy  removed. 

The  position  taken  by  the  California 
Grocers  Association  Is :  "The  decision  of  buy- 
ing or  not  buying  merchandise  for  sale  must 
be  left  to  the  consumer  and  markets  will 
continue  to  handle  all  products  until  such 
time  as  customers  no  longer  buy  the  Item." 

Turning  to  another  source  of  boycott  ma- 
terial, the  South  Central  Farmers  Committee 
reports  that  90  per  cent  of  the  5.000  workers 
who  have  regularly  picked  the  entire  grape 
crop  In  the  Delano  area  are  residents  of  the 
area  and  not  homeless  migrants  as  often 
pictured. 

A  check  of  the  records  will  show  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  growers'  employees  In  1967 
lived  In  Delano,  13  per  cent  In  McFarland.  6 
per  cent  In  Bakersfleld,  1  per  cent  In  Rich- 
grove  and  10  per  cent  had  addresses  outside 
the  Immediate  community.  The  harvest  sea- 
son lasts  September  through  December  and 
many  of  the  workers  are  housewives,  students 
and  casual  workers  who  only  work  part  time 
to  supplement  Income  and  are  not  solely  re- 
sponsible for  family  support. 

Between  harvests  Delano  growers  employ 
2,500  workers  to  prune.  Irrigate,  cultivate, 
fertilize,  strip,  tie  vines,  erect  or  replace 
trellises,  weed,  spray,  girdle  or  thin.  For 
many,  mostly  family  heads,  Delano  vineyards 
provide  almost  year-round  employment. 

Time  magazine  (March  22,  1968)  reports 
that  UFWOC  Is  receiving  $10,000  per  month 
from  the  AFL-CIO  and  $7600  per  month  from 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  With  contribu- 
tions from  other  locals,  church  groups 
and  student  prganizatlons  the  UFWOC  spends 
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about  $600,000  a  year  on  Its  efforts.  This 
heavily  financed  propaganda  would  have  the 
Nation  believe  the  Delano  grape  picker  Is  the 
lowest  paid;  that  they  are  poor,  forgotten, 
homeless  mlgranU.  Growers  feel  Delano  was 
selected  for  precisely  opposite  reasons. 

Delano  grape  pickers  are  among  the  highest 
paid  farm  workers  Ui  the  United  States. 
Therefore  It  appeared  to  organizers  that  they 
would  best  be  able  to  pay  dues. 

The  so-called  "union."  which  U  actually 
only  an  organizing  committee  with  the  task 
of  determining  If  there  U  enough  Interest  to 
form  a  farm  workers'  union,  needed  a  weU 
settled,  non-migrant  work  force.  Migrants  do 
not  stay  In  one  place  long  enough  for  con- 
venient recruiting  or  dues  collection.  Delano 
fitted  the  union  requirement  becaxise  90  per 
cent  of  the  harvest  crews  come  from  the  area 
and  60  per  cent  of  these  find  year-round 
employment. 

Growers  find  themselves  In  a  tight  financial 
spot  Their  costs  have  doubled  while  prices 
sttiy  the  same.  The  Federal-State  Market 
News  Service  records  reveal  that  table  grapes 
averaged  $60  per  ton  10  years  ago.  Last  year 
the  average  price  was  $61.90  and  the  10-year 
average  was  $66  per  ton. 

Over  this  same  period  a  tractor,  most  com- 
monly used  in  the  vineyard,  has  Jumped  m 
price  from  $10,000  to  $17,000.  Property  taxes 
which  averaged  916  per  acre  10  years  ago  now 
average  $30.  Shipping  cartons  which  cost  35 
cents  10  years  ago  now  cost  46  cents.  The 
story  Is  the  same  with  all  other  costs 
involved. 

Growers  will  continue  to  oppose  unioniza- 
tion as  long  as  they  are  threatened  with 
strikes,  a  weapon  which  makes  collective 
bargaining  over  a  perishable  commodity  a 
one-way  street  for  unions.  Is  this  a  false 
fear")  Check  with  the  pineapple  growers  In 
Hawaii  who  lost  $7  million  as  their  crop 
rotted  in  the  field  during  a  61-day  strike. 

While  UFWOC  claims  workers  are  on  strike, 
the  70  table  grape  growers  In  the  Delano 
area  had  no  difficulty  recruiting  the  5000 
workers  who  have  regularly  picked  the  crop 
over  the  years. 

Picketing  activities  have  been  conducted 
primarily  by  paid  professionals  and  volun- 
teers from  student  groups,  campus  militants, 
social  reform  organizations  and  cooperating 
clergymen,  many  of  whom  were  recruited  by 
the  Migrant  Ministry. 

Having  failed  repeatedly  to  "sell"  grape 
pickers  on  the  value  of  union  membership, 
leaders  of  UFWOC,  now  In  desperation,  are 
threatening  naked  force  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  UFWOC  18  telling  growers  their  grapes 
will  be  boycotted  unless  they  sign  contracts 
on  behalf  of  their  workers,  whether  the 
workers  want  to  Join  or  not.  Having  failed 
to  recruit  workers  on  the  merits  of  the  union 
effort.  UFWOC  Is  seeking  to  compel  workers 
to  Join  through  coercion. 

Who  Is  behind  Cesar  Chavez?  He  makes 
no  secret  that  he  received  most  of  his  or- 
ganizational training  under  Saul  Allnsky,  the 
activist. 

The  CaUfomla  State  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Subcommittee  on  Un-American  Activities  In 
1967  did  not  say  that  the  strike  was  directed 
by  Communists.  But  It  did  say  It  was  turned 
Into  a  civil  rights  movement  and  operated 
as  a  cavise  and  not  a  labor  dispute. 

The  report  notes  this  view  Is  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  activities  of  known  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  who  were  on  the 
scene  and  siding  with  the  strike  almost  from 
its  Inception;  by  favorable  accounts  that 
consistently  appeared  In  the  Communist 
press;  by  participation  In  strike  demonstra- 
tions by  such  organizations  as  the  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America.  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  Progressive  Labor  Party.  Vietnam 
Day  Committee,  Trotskylte  groups  and  other 
organizations  moved  by  similar  objectives 
and  by  the  reports  of  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  connected  with  the  project. 

DJl. 
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DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  OLD  LEFT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  issue  of  Nation's  Business  put 
forth  in  its  editorial  some  observations 
on  the  New  Left  and  Old  Left  which  are 
worth  remembering.  The  editorial  begins 
by  stating  that 

We're  so  preoccupied  with  the  threats  of 
the  New  Left  these  days,  some  people  have 
forgotten  there's  an  Old  Left — the  USSR. 

When  we  remember  that  it  was  the 
Old  Left  or  the  U.S.S.R.  and  not  the 
New  Left  which  invaded  Czechoslovakia 
last  August,  the  editorial's  advice 
should  be  well  taken. 

When  we  consider  that  it  is  the  Old 
Left  which  has  been  supplying  vast 
amoimts  of  armaments  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  be  used  against  American  servicemen 
and  the  South  Vietnamese,  we  would 
forget  the  Old  Left  at  our  peril. 

The  point  would  seem  to  be  self  evi- 
dent, yet  there  are  those  who  would  ac- 
cuse the  United  States  of  every  excess 
in  Vietnam  but  conveniently  forget  the 
50-year  record  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  inhu- 
manity to  man.  For  this  reason  I  think 
the  Nation's  Business  editorial  provides 
what  should  be  a  basic  tenet  of  foreign 
policy  considerations — the  totalitarian 
nature  of  the  Soviet  regime — and  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Don't  Forget  the  Old  Lejt 


We're  so  preoccupied  with  the  threats  of 
the  New  Left  these  days,  some  people  have 
forgotten  there's  an  Old  Left — the  USSR. 

Just  because  we've  coexisted  with  the  So- 
viet for  years  and  we're  seeking  treaties  and 
peace  negotiations  with  them  now  doesn't 
mean  they've  become  our  kind. 

If  you  think  the  Soviet  communist  system 
Is  getting  pretty  much  like  ours,  consider 
some  comparable  rights: 

We  have  free  speech,  free  press,  freedom 
of  worship.  Not  so  In  Russia. 

We  have  the  right  of  assembly.  Not  the 
Russians. 

We  have  trial  by  Jury  and  are  Innocent 
until  proved  guilty.  In  Rvissla.  It's  trial  by 
Judge,  and  presumption  of  Innocence  does 
not  exist 

We  can  own  private  property.  The  Soviets 
have  no  real  property  rights. 

We  can  bargain  for  goods  and  services  In 
our  free  markets.  Not  so  In  Russia. 

We  can  get  Into  business  and  compete  for 
a  profit.  It's  denied  to  Soviets. 

We  have  free  elections.  In  Russia  only  one 
name  per  office  Is  listed. 

In  America  you  can  not  only  worry  about 
the  New  Left,  you  can  even  be  one  of  the 
New  Left  If  you  want. 

The  Old  Left  doesn't  even  allow  a  New 
Left.  

SOMEWHERE    A    STAND    MUST    BE 
MADE  AGAINST  DISRUPTERS  ON 
'  THE  CAMPUS 
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marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(Prom  the  16-Mlnute  Report  for  College  and 

University  Trustees.  Feb.  21.  1969) 
Disrupters  on  the  Campus:  New  RtnjES  at 
Notre  Dame 
"Must  universities  be  subjected,  wllly- 
nlUy,  to  Intimidation  and  victimization, 
whatever  their  goodwill  .  .  .?  Somewhere  a 
stand  must  be  made."  declares  the  president 
of  Notre  Dame. 

"Anyone  or  any  group  that  substitutes 
force  for  rational  persuasion"  at  the  U  of 
Notre  Dame  will  henceforth  be  subject  to 
suspension,  expulsion,  court  action,  or  a 
combination  thereof.  That  was  the  message 
last  week  from  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgb,  president  of  the  university. 

In  a  letter  to  faculty  members,  students, 
and  parents.  Father  Hesburgh  reiterated  his 
belief  In  the  right  of  legitimate  protest.  But 
he  added  that  "the  last  thing  a  shaken  so- 
ciety needs  Is  more  shaking.  The  last  thing  a 
noisy,  turbulent,  and  disintegrating  commu- 
nity needs  Is  more  noise,  turbulence,  and 
dlslntegn'atlon.  .  .  .  Complicated  social  mech- 
anisms, out  of  Joint,  are  not  adjusted  with 
sledge  hammers." 

Father  Hesburgh  said  he  had  consulted 
with  all  segments  of  the  university  commu- 
nity and  concluded  that  he  had  a  "clear 
mandate"  to  see: 

That  "our  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween all  segments  of  the  community  are 
kept  as  open  as  possible,  with  all  legitimate 
means  of  communicating  dissent  assured,  ex- 
panded, and  protected"; 

That  "civility  and  rationality  are  main- 
tained as  the  most  reasonable  means  of  dis- 
sent within  the  academic  community";  and 
That  "violation  of  others'  rights  or  ob- 
struction of  the  life  of  the  university  are 
outlawed  as  Illegitimate  means  of  dissent  in 
this  kind  of  open  society." 

He  then  outlined  what  will  happen  If  those 
principles  are  violated : 

Disrupters  will  be  given  "15  minutes  of 
meditation  to  cease  and  desist  their  activities. 
If  they  do  not  comply,  those  with  university 
Identity  cards  will  be  suspended,  and  those 
who  fall  to  produce  them  will  be  charged 
with  Illegal  trespass." 

Those  who  refuse  to  cease  their  disruptions 
win  then  be  given  another  five  minutes,  after 
which  students  will  be  expelled  and  "the  law 
will  deal  with  them  as  non-students." 

"I  truly  believe."  said  Father  Hesburgh. 
"that  we  are  about  to  witness  a  revulsion  on 
the  part  of  legislatures,  state  and  national, 
benefactors,  parents,  alumni,  and  the  general 
public  for  much  that  Is  happening  In  higher 
education  today. 

"If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly, 
this  may  well  lead  to  a  suppression  of  the 
liberty  and  autonomy  that  are  the  Ufeblood 
of  a  university  community.  It  may  well  lead 
to  a  rebirth  of  f aclsm,  unless  we  ourselfres  are 
ready  to  take  a  stand  for  what  Is  right  for 
us.  History  Is  not  consoling  In  this  regard.  We 
rule  ourselves  or  others  rule  us.  In  a  way  that 
destroys  the  university  as  we  have  known  and 
loved  It." 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


iFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  24, 

1969] 

Fifteen  MrNinxs  of  Meditation 

The  other  day,  after  outlining  the  policy  of 
Notre  Dame  University  on  student  disorders, 
the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  told  an  In- 
terviewer. "All  I  tried  to  say  Is  that  we  wel- 
come and  protect  orderly  dissent,  but  we're 
not  going  to  let  anybody  destroy  the  place." 
His  message  to  the  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity over  which  he  presides  and  his  an- 
nounced tactics  for  handling  any  disruptions 
of  University  functions  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered carefully  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
universities  and  drummed  Into  the  heads  of 
those  students  who  seem  more  Intent  upon 
disruption  than  on  orderly  change. 

The  policy  Father  Hesburgh  spelled  out  Is 
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quite  Blmple.  "Anyone  or  any  group  that  sub- 
■tltutes  force  for  rational  persuasion,  be  It 
violent  or  nonviolent,"  he  said,  "will  be  given 
16  minutes  of  me<UUtlon  to  ceaae  and  de- 
strt."  If,  after  15  mlnutee.  the  disruption  goes 
on.  students  will  be  suspended  on  the  spot 
and  nonstudents  will  be  subject  to  arrest  as 
tnepaasers.  After  another  five  minutes  of 
further  medlWOon.  students  continuing  to 
disrupt  things  will  be  expelled. 

The  Notre  Dame  poUcy  Is  tough,  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  But  It  U  a  Ume  to  get  tough. 
Nothing  Is  more  Inimical  to  the  tradlUona  on 
which  academic  freedom  Is  based  or.  Indeed, 
to  the  principles  of  a  free  society  than  the 
use  of  Illegal  force  to  impose  some  Indi- 
vidual's or  some  group's  views  on  others.  And 
that  Is  precisely  what  the  latest  round  of 
student  disorders  Is  all  about,  whether  they 
have  occurred  at  Harvard.  Wisconsin.  Duke. 
San  Francisco  SUte.  or  the  Howard  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  It  may  be  that  a  university 
which  adopts  a  tough  policy  will  find  Itself 
with  fewer  students  but,  U  It  does,  they  will 
be  students  who  want  to  leam  as  well  as  re- 
form. 

TherA  Is.  of  course,  much  to  be  said  on 
behalf  otjnany  of  the  complaints  that  stu- 
denu  are  trying  to  air.  Some  universities 
have  been  notoriously  slow  to  change  their 
operating  procedures  or  their  policies  to  keep 
up  with  the  just  needs  and  wants  of  a  new 
generation  of  studenu.  The  dramatic  over- 
haul of  many  of  the  policies  of  Columbia 
University  In  the  last  year  underlines  the 
validity  of  many  of  the  questions  that  stu- 
dents are  raising. 

But  the  fact  that  there  are  policies  that 
need  changing,  personnel  who  need  awaken- 
ing, and  issues  thai  need  dramatizing  does 
not  Justify  the  forcible  disruption  of  a  uni- 
versity's functions.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
and  there  Is  much  right  with  students  pro- 
tests that  take  the  form  of  public  meetings, 
picket  Unes.  handbUl  distributions,  confer- 
ences with  university  or  government  ofllclals. 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  nonforceable 
tactics.  But  the  use  of  force  to  break  up  a 
class,  to  seize  a  building,  or  to  bar  access  to 
offices  cannot  be  tolerated.  These  acts, 
whether  participated  In  by  a  minority  or  by 
a  majority  cf  students,  not  only  Impinge  on 
fundamental  principles  of  conduct  but  frus- 
trate the  right  of  other  students  to  pursue 
peacefully,  If  they  want  to.  the  education 
they  went  to  the  university  to  obtain. 

Speaking  of  those  among  his  students  and 
faculty  who  have  participated  In  or  tolerated 
the  disruption  of  classes.  Harvard's  President 
Pusey  said  the  other  day,  "Each  time  we 
thoughtlessly  or  emotionally  allow  ourselves 
to  chip  away  at  the  painfully  erected  struc- 
ture of  academic  freedom  for  which  time  and 
time  again  In  our  role  as  leaders  we  have  had 
to  man  the  barricades  we  not  only  do  our- 
selves but  also  our  country  an  Irreparable 
disservice  ...  I  shall  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  see  that  the  freedom  of  this  uni- 
versity continues  unabated,  proof  against 
attacks  however  well-intentioned  or  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come." 


THE  BUSINESS  OP  DEAUNO  WITH 
POVERTY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  Nzw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Hershel  Sarbin,  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.. 
and  publishing  director  of  Popular  Pho- 
tography magazine,  was  invited  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey  to  serve  as  natlwi- 
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al  coordinator  on  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Sarbin  worked  in  liaison  with  all 
national  task  forces  of  the  President's 
Council,  communicating  through  the 
photographic  medium  the  efforts  and  re- 
sults of  the  varied  programs  that  were 
being  carried  on  in  deprived  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Sarbin  reported  on  the 
progress  of  this  program  in  an  address 
before  the  race  relations  section  of  Town 
Hall  of  California.  He  illustrated  his  talk. 
"The  Business  of  Dealing  With  Poverty." 
with  an  NBC  documentary  film  entitled 
"Child's  Eye  View,"  which  demonstrated 
the  use  of  photography  in  aiding  ghetto 
youngsters.  The  children,  aged  7  to  12, 
were  participants  in  the  New  York  City 
Bank  Street  College  Early  Childhood 
Center  program. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Sarbin's  report  will 
be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 
Thx  BxTsmaa  or  ISesuno  WrrH  PovntTT 
(An  address  by  Hershel  Sarbin,  October  31, 
1008) 

The  film  you  have  Just  seen  Is  merely  one 
Illustration  of  how  photography  has  been 
used  by  one  creative,  resourceful  teacher  to 
open  an  avenue  of  communication  with  ghet- 
to youngsters  who  had  literally  not  been  able 
to  express  themselves  and  their  feelings 
about  their  lives  and  their  environment. 

This  past  summer  5,000  youngsters  in  more 
than  40  cities  throughout  this  coxintry  were 
Involved  in  photographic  projects  as  a  part 
of  a  national  Youth  Opportunity  Program. 
Many  of  these  young  people  were  school  drop- 
outs, with  4th  or  5th  grade  reading  capabil- 
ities. Most  were  inarticulate.  Some  had  never 
wandered  outside  the  ghettos  In  which  they 
Uved. 

We  learned  this  summer  that  film  and  the 
camera  could  make  unique  contributions  In 
the  effort  to  help  the  youngsters  of  the  In- 
ner City.  The  camera  Itself  has  capabilities 
far  beyond  the  recording  of  an  Image,  and  In 
some  strange  and  wonderful  way  It  creates 
a  climate  for  observation  and  communication 
which  did  not  previously  exist  for  many 
young  people. 

For  the  older  youngsters,  the  teenagers  and 
the  school  dropouts,  the  summer's  achieve- 
ments were  very  significant.  The  camera 
helped  to  show  these  highly  Inarticulate 
youngsters,  with  low  levels  of  reading  capa- 
bUlty.  that  they  could  control  a  complicated 
mechanism  as  they  could  control  no  other 
part  of  their  Uvea.  They  dominated  the 
camera.  It  recorded  what  they  saw.  did  what 
they  wanted  It  to  do.  What  was  seemingly 
the  end  product,  the  recorded  Image  which 
they  produced  themselves  In  the  darkroom, 
was  not  the  end  product  at  all.  The  end  prod- 
uct was  a  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment, 
and  knowing  they  could  learn  even  when 
they  covildn't  read.  Many  of  the  young  men 
we  worked  with  this  summer  are  going  back 
to  school.  Several  are  seriously  considering 
college,  and  many  are  prepared  to  step  Into 
a  new  world  as  responsible,  employable 
citizens. 

Ohetto  children  traditionally  have  a  poor 
self-image.  In  and  out  of  their  environment 
they  have  been  stigmatized,  and  there  has 
been  Uttle  In  their  lives  to  give  them  cause 
to  hold  their  heads  high,  to  feel  a  Jusunable 
sense  of  pride  In  themselves.  Participation  In 
our  photography  programs  gave  some  of  these 
children  this  opportunity.  They  acquired 
skills  which  set  them  apart  from  their  peers, 
both  in  their  environment  and  v)ithout  their 
environment. 

The  young  people  In  this  summer's  pho- 
tography programs  are  products  of  a  world 
in  which  they  have  no  voice — no  control — no 
motivation.  We  are  finding  that  photography 
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to  providing  them  with  that  vt^ce;  helping 
them  to  cope  with  their  situations;  giving 
them  the  Initiative  to  want  to  do  something — 
to  be  something,  to  become  a  constructive 
part  of  society. 

What  was  most  slgnlfloant  about  this  sum- 
mer's photography  Instruction  programs  was 
nort;  what  we  taught  but  wha*  we  learned. 
And  the  chief  thing  we  leeroed  was  that  the 
American  buslneosman  has  much  to  le«m 
about  the  buslnees  of  dealing  with  poverty. 
It  Is  an  area  In  which  the  business  com- 
munity at  large  laeks  the  sklU,  the  discipline, 
and  the  education  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
reeJltlee  of  the  ijroblem.  In  my  own  work 
with  disadvantaged  youngsters,  I  have  heard 
the  words  "motivation  and  education"  used 
time  and  again  to  describe  the  needs  of  these 
young  people.  Yet  it  often  seems  to  me  that 
OUT  first  and  most  important  task  might  well 
be  the  mxttivation  and  education  of  the  bual- 
neaa  community  itself. 

Most  businessmen  and  most  volunteers 
from  the  private  sector  are  simply  not  pre- 
pared for  the  frustrations,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  realities  of  working  with  the  dis- 
advantaged. There  are  some  fairly  basic  rules 
which  recognize  the  realities  of  working  with 
the  disadvantaged,  and  which  must  be  ob- 
served If  we  are  to  succeed : 

First,  If  you  extend  a  helping  hand,  do  not 
ask  for  thanks.  What  we  do — we  do  for  our- 
selves and  the  survival  of  our  society.  Re- 
member that  the  Negro  does  not  want  a 
handout  for  which  he  must  express  his  grati- 
tude. He  simply  wants  a  piece  of  the  action. 
Second,  anticipate  and  adjust  to  attitudes 
of  suspicion,  distrust  and  hostility  from  thoee 
you  seek  to  help.  Most  of  the  black  com- 
munity sUll  thinks  what  we  are  doing  Is  only 
"whltey's  game."  The  burden  of  proof  Is  on 
us  to  show  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 

Third,  contribute  In  any  way  you  can. 
Don't  look  for  prestige  or  recognition  In  pov- 
erty. And  be  prepared  for  frustrations  that 
you  have  never  experienced  before.  The  most 
significant  contributions  are  those  made  on 
a  one-to-one.  man-to-man  basis. 

Beyond  all  this  must  be  an  overriding,  ever- 
present  awareness  that  to  climb  out  of  the 
ghetto  takes  a  super-human  effort.  Inex- 
haustible patience,  perseverance  and  dedica- 
tion are  qualities  we  must  have,  but  we  may 
not  expect  these  qualities  from  people  whose 
lives  have  been  filled  with  despair. 

Let's  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  motlva- 
tlon^-owr  motivation — as  well  as  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  ghetto  youngster.  It  should  be 
motivation  enough  to  recognize  that  what 
we  have  In  our  urban  communities  Is  a  vast 
disaster  area.  Inhabited  by  people  whose  con- 
dition Is  so  desperate  that  the  nation  Itself 
will  not  survive  If  we  do  not  supply  the  re- 
sources and  energy  necessary  to  change  It. 

But  the  kind  of  motivation  I'm  talking 
about  comes  from  seeing  something  good  and 
decent  happen  to  hundreds  of  young  people 
m  Just  one  small  part  of  one  program  orig- 
inally designed  to  provide  one  simuner  of  en- 
joyment and  enrichment. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  who  worked 
with  these  young  people  will  ever  get  over 
the  discovery  that  so  many  of  them  had  un- 
tapped abilities  and  talents,  and  that  Inside 
them  was  strength,  a  resourcefulness  and  a 
kind  of  creativity  that  needed  only  encotir- 
agement  and  direction. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  businessman  or 
professional  volunteer  who  was  not  deeply 
and  permanently  affected  by  what  hapi>ened. 
Not  one  of  us  could  ever  again  turn  his  back 
on  ti:iese  young  people,  for  we  have  been  there 
and  have  watched  It  work.  It  worked  In  spite 
of  hostUlty,  In  spite  of  distrust.  In  spite  of 
suspicion,  and  In  spite  of  many  failures. 

This  Is  our  motivation.  It  comes  from  par- 
ticipation, from  being  there,  from  working 
hand  In  hand  and  exp>erlenclng  even  a  single 
success  with  a  single  youngster. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  motivation  America 
needa,  and  It  can  only  result  from  a  mudt 
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broader  Involvement  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  the  community  at  large,  than 
we  have  today. 

The  success  achieved  In  many  cities,  and 
specifically  here  in  Los  Angeles,  was  attribut- 
able to  the  talento  and  the  tireless  efforts  of 
such  people  as  Bill  Frederlckson.  Martha 
Cushnle,  Clarence  Inman,  William  Elklns. 
David  Saunders,  Joe  Maldanado  and  Mike 
Beltramo— to  Max  Ponder  and  John  Best  of 
Ponder  and  Best— to  Freestyle  Camera,  East- 
man-Kodak. ^11  &  Howell  and  Polaroid  and 
Minolta  and  other  companies  who  contrib- 
uted generously  of  time  and  photo  equip- 
ment. Many  of  these  people  were  in  the  arena 
long  before  us,  and  we  were  able  to  build  on 
what  they  had  developed. 

We  learned,  among  other  things,  that  If 
photography  was  to  have  real  meaning  for 
ghetto  youngsters.  It  could  not  be  treated 
merely  as  a  diversion  during  the  summer 
months.  Fortunately,  the  entire  photographic 
industry  recognized  that  to  place  cameras  In 
the  hands  of  deprived  youngsters  during  the 
summer,  provide  them  with  a  sUmulatlng  ex- 
perience, and  then  to  withdraw  the  opportu- 
nity would  lead  only  to  dUlUuslonment  for 
the  very  people  we  were  trying  to  help. 

Accordingly,  right  here  In  Los  Angeles,  In 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Seattle,  New  York  and  Mi- 
ami and  In  a  number  of  other  cities,  what 
was  begun  so  promisingly  this  summer  Is 
being  continued  with  the  support  of  the 
photographic  Industry  and  with  the  assUt- 
ance  of  city  administrators.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Photographic  Manufacttirers.  the 
Master  Photo  Dealers  &  Finishers  Association, 
and  the  importers  of  cameras  from  Germany, 
Japan  and  many  other  countries  have  re- 
sponded In  the  most  positive  terms. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  barely  begun,  and 
It  Is  premature  to  say  exacUy  where  we  are 
going.  We  know  only  that  an  entire  Industry 
has  been  stimulated  by  what  the  camera  has 
managed  to  do  to  create  self-expression,  self- 
awareness,  self -pride  and  even  to  train  many 
disadvantaged  for  useful  employment  In  o»ir 
Industry. 

Photography  Is  a  small  comer  of  the  world. 
But  our  experience  cannot  be  different  than 
the  experience  of  others. 

Everything  we  do  In  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  ghetto — educating  the  Inner  city 
youngsters  In  a  more  enlightened  matter, 
training  hard-core  unemployed  to  assume 
more  responsible  roles  In  our  society,  provid- 
ing educational  and  cultiiral  opportunities — 
all  these  things  create  an  awareness  of  the 
ugliness  of  the  ghetto  environment  and  make 
the  Informed  Negro  ever  more  determined  to 
change  It.  The  hope  and  rising  expectations 
we  generate  serve  to  Intensify  the  problem 
and  make  the  solution  more  urgent. 

We  are  still  novices — real  beginners — en- 
gaged In  the  greatest  experiment  In  history. 
To  reverse  an  ugly  phrase  I  have  often  heard 
applied  to  the  black  communlty_we  must 
learn  to  crawl  before  we  walk.  The  Negro 
Is  ready  to  walk,  but  we  have  barely  begun 
to  leam  how  to  deal  effectively  with  the  en- 
vironment into  which  he.  and  all  our  urban 
disadvantaged,  have  been  cast. 

Not  long  ago  Newsweek  described  an  ex- 
periment In  which  white  men  assumed  the 
role  of  blacks  by  donning  masks  and  acting 
out  parts.  Well,  If  It  helps  white  man  to  put 
on  black  masks  In  order  to  slmiilate  condi- 
tions under  which  they  must  deal  with  the 
underprivileged,  then  let  us  put  on  the  masks. 
Let  us  try  anything — everything  that  wUl 
generate  understanding  and  a  capability 
which  we  do  not  yet  have  for  dealing  with 
the  business  of  poverty  as  we  deal  with  the 
business  of  making  money.  Probably  no  pat 
formula  will  ever  evolve.  The  material  and 
spiritual  poverty  which  pervades  the  ghettos 
of  oxxr  urban  areas  will  not  respond  to  stand- 
ard prescriptions. 

What  Is  required  Is  full  commitment  and 
Intense  personal  dedication — a  dedication  not 
yet  discernible   on   the   American   business 
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scene.  By  and  large,  American  business 
merely  pays  lip  service  to  full  commitment 
In  this  area.  It  Is  a  simple  fact  of  corporate 
life  that  while  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
or  the  president  and  some  corporate  officers 
may  be  In  the  arena,  the  message  has  not 
been  passed  down  the  corporate  line,  not 
even  as  far  as  middle  management;  certainly 
not  to  the  Junior  executive.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  corporate  recruiter  who  has  said  to  the 
promising  college  graduate,  "If  you\Come 
with  our  company  you  will  be  obliged,  as 
part  of  company  policy,  to  devote  some  part 
of  your  time  on  and  off  the  Job  to  helping 
the  less  fortunate."  Our  commitment  In 
meeting  the  great  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged  Is  not  so  great 
that  we  include  personal  Involvement — on 
some  level— m  the  dialogue  which  precedes 
or  follows  the  employment  contract. 

The  few  guidelines  I  have  suggested  are 
In  no  sense  complete,  or  even  well-defined. 
They  are  merely  a  product  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. We  must  feel  our  way,  probing,  learn- 
ing as  we  go  along.  ..^  _.  v.* 
But  these  guidelines  do  move  In  the  right 
direction — away  from  Up  service,  away  from 
tokenism,  and  toward  the  kind  of  under- 
standing which  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to 
reach  across  the  gtilf  of  fear  and  anger  and 
despair— to  build  a  better  future  for  black 
and  white  alike. 


FRANK  J.  MYERS  TO  RETIRE  AS 
INDIANA  AMERICAN  LEGION  AD- 
JUTANT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
1969.  Frank  J.  Myers,  adjutant  of  the  In- 
diana department  of  the  American 
Legion,  will  retire  and  end  18  years  of 
service  in  that  post. 

Bom  in  Worthington,  Ind.,  Prank  My- 
ers served  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  I  and  was  Indiana  ^ghth  district 
commander  of  the  Legion  before  he  came 
to  Indiana  State  headquarters  22  years 

ago. 

His  long  and  faithful  service  to  his 
State  and  his  country  will  be  forever  re- 
membered by  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  and  calling  him 
"friend."  We  wish  him  a  happy  and 
pleasant  retirement,  and  we  salute  him 
as  he  closes  his  truly  distinguished  and 
outstanding  career. 
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of  a  multitude  of  civic  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  NAACP  and  the  American 
Legion. 

The  testimonial,  organized  by  a  group 
of  grateful  private  citizens,  recognized 
the  many  years  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice by  John,  Charles,  and  Alfred  Persip. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  include  the  February  17 
article  from  the  Berkshire  Eagle  on  the 
Persip  testimonial: 

Theee  Persip  Brothers  Honored  bt 

Crowd  of  350 

A  crowd  of  350  Jammed  Breezy  Knoll-Itam 

Lodge    Saturday    night   for    a    Brotherhood 

Week    testimonial    dinner    honoring    John, 

Charles  A.  and  Alfred  K.  Persip. 

They  heard  a  roster  of  well-wishers  liter- 
ally as  well  as  figuratively  sing  the  praises 
of  the  three  brothers  during  a  program  en- 
compassing speeches,  skits,  songs  and  comic 
turns.  The  evening  ended  with  dancing. 

Mayor  Donald  Butler  told  the  assemblage 
he  grew  up  across  the  street  from  the  Per- 
slps,  and  second  to  his  own  mother,  used  to 
think  of  "Grandma  Persip"  as  the  maternal 
authority  of  the  neighborhood.  "I  hope  the 
day  will  come  when  I'm  held  In  a  fraction  of 
the   respect   that   the   Persip   brothers   and 
Grandma  Persip  have  been  held  In,"  he  said. 
Individualized  tributes  were  paid  the  three 
brothers  by  David  Gunn,  physical  education 
director  of  Cornwall   Academy,  who  noted, 
among   other   things,   that   each   had   been 
active   In   NAACP.   He   concluded   with   the 
aphorism,  "It's  not  whether  you  win  or  lose, 
but  how  you  play  the  game,"  adding,  "and 
you've  played  the  game  fairly  and  squarely." 
credit  to  human  race 
Lawrence  K.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Eagle,  ob- 
served that  almost  everyone  In  the  area  has 
some  kind  of  relationship  with  the  Perslps, 
"an  almost  legendary  family."  He  said  that 
while  the  customary  comment  Is  that  a  Ne- 
gro Is  a  credit  to  his  race,  the  Perslps  are  "a 
credit  to  the  human  race,  and  the  human 
race  needs  all  the  credit  It  can  get." 

More  family  background  was  supplied  by 
Atty.  Rudolph  A.  Sacco,  toastmaster,  who 
said  that  the  Perslps  had  lived  In  the  Berk- 
shlres  since  around  1820,  settling  first  in 
Lanesboro,  then  moving  to  Hinsdale  and 
finally,  to  Plttsfleld.  They  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church  here  since  1851. 
Toastmaster  Sacco  gave  brief  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  the  brothers:  John,  81,  who 
went  to  work  at  14  and  established  the  rep- 
utation of  the  Perslps  as  "the  best  caterers 
In  Berkshire  County";  Charles,  an  American 
Legion  leader  who  has  not  missed  a  parade 
In  47  years;  and  Alfred,  the  "baby"  at  73 
years  of  age,  also  a  Legionnaire  and  a  well- 
known  gardener. 


PERSIP  BROTHERS  HONORED 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24.  1969 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  three  out- 
Standing  Americans  from  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  John,  Charles,  and  Alfred  Persip. 
In  doing  so,  I  am  joining  with  the  350 
friends  and  neighbors  who  held  a  testi- 
monial dinner  honoring  the  Persip 
brothers  on  February  15. 

The  Persips  are  lifelong  residents  of 
western  Massachusetts  who  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  and  efforts  on  behalf 
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Frank  T.  Walker,  president  of  the  Berk- 
shire County  NAACP,  presented  a  purse  to 
the  guests  of  honor  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
committee  In  charge  of  the  dinner:  Mrs. 
Frances  Duval,  Mrs.  Helen  Hamilton.  Mrs. 
Grace  Hunt,  Clifford  H.  Potter,  Stokes  Hall 
and  Lafayette  Walker. 

Mrs.  Duval,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Persip, 
presented  flowers  to  her  father  and  two 
uncles.  Her  brother.  Elliott,  reminisced  about 
early  days  and  with  his  father  performed  an 
old  skit  entitled  "Sweet  William  and  Bad 
Bill."  Noting  that  the  locale  of  today's 
Bousquet  Ski  Center  used  to'  be  known  as 
Perslpvllle,  Elliott  said  John  "was  born  down 
that  way  because  he  wanted  to  be  near  his 
mother." 

To  the  tune  of  "Hello  Dolly,"  Mrs.  John  W. 
Talbot  sang  personalized  lyrics  for  the  guests 
of  honor.  Mrs.  Mabel  Hamilton  sang  "Peo- 
ple." The  Rev.  George  L.  Mlddleton  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  gave  the  Invocation; 
and  Carlton  Edmonds,  the  benediction. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


February  2^,  1969 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   ITKW    JBUST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  once  again  reminded  of  the  bravery 
and  hope  of  the  people  of  Estonia  as  we 
celebrate  the  51st  anniversary  of  Es- 
tonian independence.  This  small  nation, 
which  covers  an  area  of  about  18.000 
square  miles,  and  has  approximately  1 
million  people,  should  be  a  monument  to 
all  of  us  who  cherish  our  right  to  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Since  the  15th  century  Estonians  have 
suffered  under  foreign  domination  al- 
most continuously.  During  all  that  time, 
however,  these  brave  people  held  their 
heads  high  and  continued  to  hope  for 
the  day  when  they  would  be  a  free  and 
iadepandent  nation,  directing  their  own 
course  in  world  history.  The  fact  that 
their  conquerors  were  much  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  they  has  never 
daimted  the  Estonians.  Frequently  they 
were  persecuted  for  their  hopes  and  be- 
liefs, but  their  spirit  of  nationalism  has 
persisted,  their  language  and  customs 
are  still  their  own. 

Finally,  in  1918,  when  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  and  the  Russian  revo- 
lution appeared  to  make  their  chances 
better,  the  Estonians  declared  their  in- 
dependence. Thereafter,  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  two  decades,  these  people  were 
permitted  the  freedoms  we  feel  are  the 
basic  rights  of  every  man  and  nation. 
This  was  a  time  of  great  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  progress  in  Estonia.  They 
formed  a  democratic  government,  duly 
elected  by  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of 
freedom  was  to  be  found  at  every  level 
of  life  in  the  country. 

This  freedom  was  destined  to  be  tem- 
porary, however,  and  In  1939,  when  war 
once  again  engulfed  Europe,  the  Estonian 
people  were  forced  into  a  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  recon- 
quest  of  this  small,  freedom-loving  na- 
tion. In  1940,  the  coimtry  was  occupied 
by  the  Red  army  forces  and  became  a 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  During  the 
war,  they  were  occupied  by  both  Russian 
and  German  troops  alternately — suffer- 
ing equally  under  both.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  Soviets  returned  to  con- 
trol with  more  force  and  fury  than  ever, 
and  there  they  remain  to  this  day. 

Since  that  time,  the  Estonians  have 
lived  a  rather  isolated  life,  without  con- 
tact from  the  free  world.  More  recently, 
some  tourists  have  been  allowed  to  visit 
the  country,  thus  permitting  them  a 
glimpse  of  the  freedom  they  so  wish  to 
enjoy  themselves. 

I  think  it  appropriate  on  this  day  that 
we  who  enjoy  that  freedom  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  are  still  fighting  to  regain 
the  Independence  they  felt  so  briefly,  and 
which  cannot  even  be  celebrated  in  their 
home  country.  We  salute  them  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  achievement  of 
peace  on  earth  and  freedom  of  all  such 
nations,  and  of  all  men. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1918  witnessed  the  end  of  the  blcxxiiest 
and  costliest  war  known  to  man  until 
then.  Belligerents  and  neutrals  alike 
were  glad  to  see  the  human  carnage  stop, 
and  they  all  welcomed  the  return  of 
peace.  To  many  peoples  the  peace  ush- 
ered in  a  new  era ;  it  brought  them  a  prize 
for  which  they  had  been  struggling  for 
generations  and  centuries.  In  that  year 
they  regained  their  independence,  and 
the  Estonians  were  among  these  people. 

These  rugged  peasants  had  settled  in 
their  historic  homeland  on  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea  before 
the  beginning  of  our  era.  There  they  led 
a  strenuous  and  hardy  life.  They  were 
one  of  the  smallest  ethnic  groups  in 
Europe,  and  they  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  national  identity  and  freedom. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  their  country 
became  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  the  regime  of 
Russia's  oppressive  czars.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  they  endured  that  detested 
regime.  Then  toward  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  they  regained  their 
freedom  and  proclaimed  their  national 
independence  on  February  24,  1918. 

That  was  51  years  ago,  but  independent 
Estonia  was  again  crushed  by  a  Russian 
regime  in  1940.  After  the  happy  and 
joyful  two  decades  of  inter-war  years, 
the  country  became  one  of  the  early 
casualties  of  the  last  war.  Since  then  the 
Estonian  people  have  been  suffering 
under  alien  regimes  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  detested  foes,  the  Communists. 
They  work,  live,  pray,  and  struggle  for 
the  attainment  of  their  supreme  goal, 
their  freedom.  In  observing  their  in- 
dependence day  we  join  them  in  their 
prayer,  hoping  that  soon  they  will  be 
rewarded  with  their  cherished  national 
goal,  national  freedom. 


THE  SEC  AND  SOME  CURRENT 
REGULATORY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  W.  S.  (BIU)  STUCKEY 

or  cxoBcu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Hugh  P.  Owens.  Commissioner  of 
the  Securities  and  Eixchange  Commis- 
sion, delivered  an  address  on  current  reg- 
ulatory problems  concerning  the  SEC 
before  the  Connecticut  Investment  Bank- 
ers Association  on  December  10,  1968. 
There  was  a  number  of  bills  before  the 
90th  Congress  related  to  the  SEC  and 
several  have  already  been  introduced  in 
the  91st  Congress,  thus  this  subject  is 
very  timely.  The  address  is  enlightening 
and  worthy  to  be  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  I  would  like  for 


my  colleagues  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
comments : 

The  sec  and  Some  Current  Regulatory 
Problems 

(Address  by  Hugh  P.  Owens.  Commissioner. 
Securities     and     Exchange     Commission, 
Washington.  D.C..  before  Connecticut  In- 
vestment   Bankers   Association,    Hartford, 
Conn.,  December  10,  1968) 
I  am  honored  to  be  Included  In  this  eve- 
ning's function,  commemorating  as  It  does  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  first  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  supervision  of  the  securities  Indus- 
try. This  Is  an  auspicious  occasion  Indeed. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  several  reg- 
ulatory problems  In  which  the  SEC,  as  weU 
as  the  various  self-regulatory  organizations, 
Is  vitally  concerned.  As  you  are  all  aware, 
our  securities  markets  are  currently  expand- 
ing and  changing  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
More  than  24  million  stockholders  now  di- 
rectly own  shares  In  American  Industry,  wUb 
another  estimated  100  million  shareholders 
Indirectly  Investing  In  the  securities  markets 
through  various  financial  Institutions  such 
as  mutual  funds.  Insurance  companies,  bank 
trusts,  pension  funds  and  others.  The  average 
dally  dollar  value  of  securities  traded  on 
all  markets  now  Is  $825  million,  accounting 
for  an  average  of  23  million  shares  exchanging 
hands  every  day.  This  volume  has  created  a 
strain  on  the  securities  markets  and  has 
raised  Important  policy  questions  which  re- 
qu  re  resolution. 

One  of  the  major  problem  areas  Is  how  to 
h^indle  effectively  the  undesirable  aspects  of 
the  super-heated  speculative  fever  now  exlst- 
tlng  in  our  markets  without  diluting  the 
vitality  so  necessary  to  the  continued  growth 
and  progress  of  our  economy.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  Commission  does  not.  absent 
fraud  and  manipulative  practices,  view  spec- 
ulation per  se  as  either  Illegal,  unethical  or 
opprobrious.  The  Congress,  however,  when 
en.ictlng  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
recognized  that  excessive  speculation  was 
detrimental  to  the  national  Interest,  and  pro- 
vided, therefore,  various  regulatory  controls 
such  as  margin  restrictions,  prohibition  and 
limitations  on  short  sales,  and  other  devices 
to  contain  such  speculation.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  controls  have 
attempted  to  use  them  judiciously  to  main- 
tain public  confidence  In  the  securities  mar- 
kets, and  without  reservation  I  can  state  that 
it  has  been  the  SEME'S  position  to  exercise  the 
minimum  amount  of  regulation  of  the  secu- 
rities markets  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest, and  the  Interest  of  Investors  and  the 
recurities  industry  alike.  While  my  talk  is 
entitled  "The  SEC  and  Some  Current  Regula- 
tory Problems."  I  wish  to  give  recognition  to 
the  valuable  services  performed  by  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations,  and  to  say  that 
while  our  cooperative  efforts  have  accom- 
plished many  of  their  objectives,  nevertheless, 
much  needs  yet  to  be  done,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  the  back  office  problem,  which  I 
win  discuss  more  fully  later  In  my  talk. 

Although  speculation  in  the  securities 
markets  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Commission,  until  more  recently  our  ac- 
tivities In  this  respect  have  primarily  been 
directed  toward  uncovering  situations  In 
which  fraud  and  manipulation  are  present 
or.  due  generally  to  the  absence  of  adequate 
Information,  situations  where  serious  mar- 
ket problems  involving  a  particular  stock 
have  occurred.  Currently,  however,  we  also 
view  with  considerable  concern  certain  new 
developments  which  are  progressing  to  a 
p>olnt  of  "Institutionalizing"  our  securities 
markets.  In  our  Report  of  Public  Policy 
Implications  of  Investment  Company  Growth 
we  called  attention  to  certain  facts  which, 
when  now  supplemented  with  Information 
obtained  from  more  recent  surveyB  conducted 
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by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  are  even 
more  significant  than  when  the  Report  was 
first  published  In  late  1966.  Illustratively, 
some  of  these  facts  show  that: 

1.  the  percentage  of  all  outstanding  stock 
held  In  Institutional  portfolios  is  rising  at  a 
rapid  rate  (25%  m  1957,  30%  In  1965  and 
33%  in  1967); 

2.  the  Increases  In  the  stockholdings  of 
all  Institutions  have  been  striking  (from  a 
total  of  $66  V2  billion  in  1957,  to  9200  billion 
in  1966,  and  finally  to  $230  billion  In  1967, 
an  increase  of  about  three  and  a  half  times 
over  1967) : 

3.  institutions  and  liutltutlonal  interme- 
diaries account  for  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  trading  volume  in  securities  than  the 
above  holdings  Indicate  (a  recent  survey 
Indicates  as  much  as  50%  of  all  non-mem- 
bers' volume  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change In  1968  was  due  to  trading  activity 
by  such  group  as  compared  to  35%  In  1967) ; 

4.  the  combined  value  of  common  stock 
transactions  in  1967  for  four  principal 
classes  of  financial  Institutions — non-Insured 
pension  funds,  mutual  funds,  life  Insurance 
companies,  and  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance companies — exceeded  $47  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  46%  over  1966;  by  compMlson,  the 
dollar  volume  of  all  stock  transactions  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  In  1967  showed 
only  a  26%  Increase  over  1966; 

5.  mutual  funds  have,  by  far,  the  highest 
portfolio  turnover  rates  of  all  institutional 
Investors.  The  latest  data  available  indi- 
cates that  mutual  funds  as  a  group  were 
turning  over  their  portfolios  at  an  annual 
rate  of  almost  40%  in  1967  as  compared  to 
less  than  35%  In  1966  and  an  estimated  14% 
in  1957;  also,  compare  this  40%  figure  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  turnover  rate  for  all 
equity  securities  traded  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  only  about  20%  in  1967. 
Mutual  funds,  moreover,  tend  to  engage  in 
larger  size  transactions  than  other  institu- 
tional investors,  and  account  for  a  large 
portion  of  negotiated  crosses  and  block  dis- 
tributions of  securities. 

Our  Report  noted  further  that,  despite  the 
(act  that  the  assets  of  mutual  funds  have 
grown  at  a  rapid  rate  in  recent  years,  many 
of  the  large  funds  have  reduced  the  number 
of  diflTerent  stocks  In  their  portfolios.  This 
concentration  of  power  has  led  to  the  In- 
creased probability  that  a  few  fund  managers 
by  their  Investment  decisions  will  affect  dra- 
niatlcaUy  the  stability  of  the  market  in  par- 
ticular securities  in  which  they  trade,  re- 
gardless of  any  Intent  to  do  so.  Further,  as 
the  Irregular  and  relatively  Infrequent  trans- 
actions of  Individual  institutions  in  sizable 
blocks  of  securities  become  relatively  more 
significant  and  the  comparative  importance 
of  round  lot  orders  by  small  Investors  de- 
creases, the  auction  markets  may  find  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  maintain  the  liquidity, 
depth  and  continuity  which  they  tradition- 
ally have  sought  to  achieve. 

The  figures  and  facts  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  still  primarily  reflect  the  market 
activities  of  the  more  numerous  traditional 
capital  appreciation  and  Income  funds.  Nev- 
ertheless, recent  emphasis  on  short-term 
movements  by  funds  and  other  more  con- 
servative Institutions  has  had.  and  will  in- 
creasingly have,  an  Important  impact  on  the 
markets. 

It  is  not  yet  known  to  what  extent  the 
original  purpose  of  providing  safety  through 
diversification  has  now  been  "rephiloso- 
phized"  or  how  much  of  the  additional  insti- 
tutional activity  is  a  result  of  the  emergence 
of  the  "cult  of  performance,"  with  its  em- 
phasis on  new  market  techniques  to  develop 
short-term  profits.  Although  there  are  re- 
strictions on  their  use,  these  techniques  in- 
clude use  of  leverage,  short-selling,  purchase 
of  puts  and  calls,  option  contracts  and  war- 
rants, and  investing  in  "special  situations" 
and  restricted  unregistered  stock. 
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As  you  know,  in  July  of  this  year.  Congress 
authorized  an  economic  study  to  explore  the 
effect  of  financial  institutions  on  the  overall 
securities  markets,  the  securities  industry, 
Issuers  of  securities  and  the  general  public. 
This  will,  of  course,  not  only  be  a  very  im- 
portant undertaking,  but  a  complex  one  as 
well,  and  we  will  need  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  entire  industry. 

Most  of  us  connected  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  the  securities  Industry  are  op- 
timists, which  I  believe  is  a  desirable  and 
even  necessary  trait.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
surely  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
just  six  years  ago  Wall  Street  was.  as  it  is 
now,  almost  at  a  point  of  being  overcome 
with  the  enthusiastic  embrace  shown  it  by 
the  Investing  public.  After  the  1962  market 
break,  however,  not  only  the  Investor  suf- 
fered from  severe  withdrawal  pains,  but  the 
Industry  saw  the  expiration  of  a  number  of 
Its  members,  both  large  and  small,  and  con- 
solidations among  others. 

May  1962  also  brings  to  mind  a  practice, 
existing  then  and  now,  in  which  much  of 
the  general  investing  public  (at  least  for  a 
time)  happily  participated — gambling  on 
"hot  Issues."  For  comparative  purposes,  I 
find  it  not  dissimilar  to  the  "pyramid  club" 
crazes  which  stem  from  the  oldest  of  man's 
aspirations — something  for  nothing. 

Many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  a  sur- 
vey given  some  publicity  a  short  while  back, 
summarizing  the  financial  fate  of  a  number 
of  offerings  made  during  the  previous  so- 
called  "hot  issue"  period.  In  any  event,  I  be- 
lieve the  figures  merit  repeating,  as  has  been 
done  by  some  brokerage  firms  who  I  under- 
stand distributed  copies  of  the  survey  re- 
sults to  their  customers.  The  survey,  en- 
compassing some  504  companies  going  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  during  the  period  1952 
to  1962,  indicated  that: 

1.  almost  12%  of  such  companies  had  van- 
ished without  a  trace; 

2.  another  43%  were  known  to  have  liqui- 
dated, dissolved  or  gone  into  receivership; 

3.  26%,  while  still  in  business,  had  reported 
a  loss  ^n  their  most  recent  income  state- 
ment; and 

4.  if  my  mathematics  are  correct,  only  ap- 
proximately Id'^r.  or  about  one  out  of  every 
five,  of  such  new  Issues  could  be  measured 
in  terms  of  some  success.  Recognizing,  how- 
ever, the  importance  of  assuring  the  unhin- 
dered passage  of  venture  capital  into  new 
enterprises,  while  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
ing to  contain  excessive  speculation,  not 
only  the  SEC,  but  the  self-regulatory  bodies, 
associations  and  state  authorities  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  easy  or  ready  solution. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  appeal- 
ing to  you  as  individuals  with  an  obvious 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  this  matter  to 
assist  your  regulatory  organizations  in  de- 
termining and  implementing  meaningful 
steps  which  can  appropriately  be  taken  to 
avoid  another  serious  market  break.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  in  this  area  are 
not  only  welcome  at  the  Commission,  but  I 
assure  you  that  we  earnestly  solicit  them. 

Closely  aligned,  and  quite  likely  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  today's  excessive  speculation 
boom,  is  the  current  back  office  problem.  A 
collateral  aspect  of  that  situation  which  I 
want  to  touch  upon  first  is  the  failure  of  a 
great  number  of  firms  to  carry  out  properly 
their  supervisory  functions  regarding  the 
handling  of  customer  accounts.  The  Com- 
mission, In  its  opinions,  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  a  broker-dealer's 
duty  to  carry  out  Its  responsibility  to  super- 
vise adequately  and  has  taken  appropriate 
action  against  both  the  member  and  its  su- 
pervisory personnel  for  the  neglect  of  such 
responsibility.  In  a  recent  release  (Securities 
Exchange  Act  Release  No.  8404,  dated  Sep- 
tember 11,  1968),  the  Commission  cautioned 
that  effective  regulatory  action  will  be  con- 
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tinued  against  firms  and  individuals  who  fall 
to  comply  with  propwr  supervisory  proce- 
dures. Sadly  enough,  the  Commission  haa 
found  In  a  great  number  of  instances  that, 
if  procedures  established  by  brokerage  firms 
designed  to  deal  with  this  problem  had  been 
properly  implemented,  there  would  not  have 
teen  an  opportunity  for  the  violations  found 
to  have  occurred.  As  you  know,  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  adequate  supervision 
are  set  forth  In  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  American  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  NASD  have  also  published  guidelines  de- 
scribing procedures  widely  accepted  as  rep- 
resenting sound  supervisory  practices. 

Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  back  office 
problems,  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  it  is. 
Indeed,  difficult  to  find  words  which  will 
adequately  convey  my  concern.  Warnings  are 
received  at  the  Commission  almost  daily 
from  knowledgeable  people  in  the  industry 
expressing  their  concern  and  the  need  to 
take  immediate  and  appropriate  stepe.  Many 
see  the  "falls"  situation  crippling  market 
liquidity  and,  coupled  with  some  political 
or  economic  event,  precipitating  a  run  on 
brokerage  firms  by  customers  for  cash  or 
certificates.  If,  as  a  result,  any  major  firm 
is  then  forced  to  suspend  or  liquidate,  they 
fear  a  general  chain  reaction  among  other 
firms  will  follow,  which  could  seriously 
threaten  our  whole  economy. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  discloses  that 
the  current  back  office  problem,  resulting 
primarily  from  the  unpreparedness  of  firms 
to  handle  the  sales  voltune  long  sought, 
stems  from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
contributory  factors: 

1.  inefficient  or  inadequate  back  office  pro- 
cedures; 

2.  Insufficient  number  of  back  office  per- 
sonnel; 

3.  failures  of  delivery  from  other  broker- 
dealers; 

4.  delays  in  transfers  by  the  Issuer,  regis- 
trar or  transfer  agent;  and/or 

5.  obsolete  or  inadequate  central  clearing 
facilities. 

The  foregoing  not  only  ex{}oses  a  brokerage 
firm  to  possible  substantial  losses  in  the 
event  of  a  sharp  break  in  market  prices,  but, 
among  other  things,  hampers  the  prompt 
determination  of  net  capital  compliance  and, 
in  the  absence  of  accurate  and  current  books 
and  records,  may  result  In  Improper  exten- 
sions of  credit. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  back  office  problem  has  been  the 
mental  attitude  of  some  managements  and 
,  "front  office  personnel."  In  many  instances 
the  back  office  operation  is  merely  consid- 
ered a  non-profit-making  appendage  whlcn 
must  somehow  be  tolerated.  Par  too  often 
brokerage  firms  attempt  to  economize  on 
capital  items  and /or  personnel  for  this  as- 
pect of  their  business,  while  increasing  ex- 
penditures In  those  areas  which  directly 
relate  to  sales  promotion,  thereby  aggravat- 
ing what  may  already  be  a  serious  problem. 

The  irony  is  that,  while  the  securities  in- 
dustry today  Is  experiencing  a  prosperity  it 
has  seldom  before  enjoyed,  some  sizable 
brokerage  firms  have  found  It  necessary  to 
curtail  btisiness  and  even  suspend  or  liqui- 
date operations  simply  because  of  their  un- 
preparedness to  handle  this  prosperity.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  unique  situation. 

Assuming  that  the  regulatory  organiza- 
tions have  been  able  to  pinpoint  the  major 
problem  areas,  it  then  becomes  a  question 
as  to  whether  appropriate  soIutlonB  can  be 
developed.  At  the  expense  of  other  important 
enforcement  actlvltlea,  the  Commission,  In 
conjunction  with  the  exchanges  and  the 
NASD,  has  directed  its  staff  to  conduct  spe- 
cial inspections  of  brokerage  firms  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  such  firms 
are  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  in  the 
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are*  at  b*ck  ofllo*  cotnpUan«.  In  ooniMetloci 

tiier«wlth.  the  Commlaelon  baa  rtated  that  It 
would  continue  to  take  prompt  enforcement 
action  agalnat  individual  flrm*  and  per- 
sons where  there  had  not  been  full  compli- 
ance with  oxir  applicable  rule*  and  regul*- 
Uona.  Cooperative  enforcem«nt  In  areaa  at 
concern,  such  as  examination*  for  possible 
violations  of  net  capital  rules  or  delin- 
quencies In  properly  maintaining  boe**  and 
records,  has  been  Unproved.  Infotmatlon- 
gatherlng  has  been  stepped  up  to  oope  wltH 
preeent  problems,  aa  well  tm  to  MSlst  in 
future  planning. 

Recent  self-regulatory  meaaurea  wnlcn 
have  been  implemented  by  the  major  ex- 
changee Include : 

1  amendment  of  the  mandatory  buy-In 
rule  to  provide  for  the  cloalng  out  of  con- 
tracta  which  are  atUl  open  30  days  after 
settlement  date; 

a.  adoption  of  mandatory  monthly     faU 
reporta  for  the  purpoae  of  taking  corrective 
action: 

3.  shortening  of  weekly  trading  houra  by 
Weadneeday  closings: 

4.  revision  of  handling  procedures  with  re- 
vpect-te  questioned  trad«a  to  expedite  their 
Tesolwtten:  and 

5.  prohibition  from  making  long  salea  for 
a  customer  unleas  assurance  can  be  obtained 
that  the  securities  being  eold  wUl  be  de- 
livered promptly. 

In  addition,  automation  programs  In  the 
area  of  exchange  clearance  and  delivery  sys- 
tems are  apparently  beginning  to  show  re- 
sults. The  Central  Certlflcate  Service,  inau- 
gurated in  late  June.  Is  currently  providing 
computerized  delivery  for  383  stocks.  Re- 
cently, member  Anns  doing  an  over-the- 
counter  business  in  the  New  York  City  area 
have  been  directed  to  Join  the  National  Over- 
the-Counter  Clearing  Corporation,  or  to  clear 
their  over-the-counter  transactions  with  an 
NOTC  member.  It  U  expected  that  further 
automation  of  procedures  will  lead  to  addi- 
tional efficiencies  In  both  Internal  transac- 
tions within  Arms  and  among  the  exchanges 
and  such  entltlea. 

Other  regulatory  measures  which  have 
either"  been  put  into  effect  or  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  discussed  by  the  ex- 
changes, the  NASD  and  other  seU- regulatory 
organization*  are: 

1.  cutbacks  or  a  freeze  on  the  number  of 
dally  customer  orders  that  restricted  flrma 
can  accept,  or  similar  restrictions  on  new 
salesmen  or  branch  offices,  untu  their  back 
office  problem  subaldee; 

2.  cutbacks  or  a  freeze  on  advertising  or 
sales  promotion  by  Arms,  which  tend  to  in- 
crease sales  volume  while  their  back  office 
problems  multiply: 

3.  restriction  of  trading  for  Arm  accoxmta. 
with  appropriate  exceptions: 

4.  further  curtailment  of  trading  hours  In 
addition  to  Wednesday  closings:  and/or 

5.  the  hiring  of  additional  personnel  by 
the  self -regulatory  bodies  to  assist  Arms  with 
unusually  serious  back  office  problems. 

In  some  Isolated  Instances,  when  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  on  Arms  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  until  their  back  office  prob- 
lem has  been  alleviated.  registered 
representatives  have  resigned  to  work  for 
other  Arms.  Such  resUlcted  Arms  simply  re- 
fuse to  realize  that  It  Is  less  expensive  to 
esUbllsh  adequate  and  appropriate  back  office 
procedures,  and  hire  necessary  personnel  to 
carry  them  out,  than  It  Is  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
sales  personnel,  loss  of  customers'  conAdence 
and  invite  problems  with  the  regulatory 
bodies. 

The  Commission  ha*  also  recently  affirmed 
lU  position  that  It  I*  a  violation  of  the  appli- 
cable anti-fraud  rules  for  a  broker-dealer  to 
sell  a  security  as  principal  for  his  own  ac- 
count, or  to  purchase  it  as  broker  for  any 
other  person.  If  he  ( 1 )  knows,  or  has  reason 
to  beUeve.  that  there  will  be  difficulties  In 
obtaining  deliveries  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular security  because  of  delays  in  transfer 
or  (2)  because.  In  order  to  obtain  the  security 
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either  for  his  own  account  or  for  a  customer. 
It  win  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  security 
from  another  broker-dealer  whose  deliveries 
to  him  have  not  been  prompt  In  accordance 
with  traditional  custom*  and  usage  of  the 
trade. 

The  Commission  at  the  same  time  warned 
that  it  la  a  violation  of  the  anti-fraud  pro- 
visions for  a  broker-dealer  to  accept  or 
execute  any  order  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
a  security,  or  to  induce  or  attempt  to  Induce 
such  purchase  or  sale  If  he  does  not  have  the 
personnel  and  facilities  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
ecute promptly  and  consummate  all  of  his 
securities  transactions. 

To  handle  the  other  side  of  these  problems, 
the  Commission  has  now  received  comments 
with  respect  to  proposed  Exchange  Act  Rule 
lOb-14.  which  would  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  Issuer  publicly  offering  any  security,  or 
which  has  any  class  of  security  outsUndlng. 
to  offer  or  sell  such  security  without  provid- 
ing for  adequate  registrar  and  transfer  fa- 
cilities 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the 
above  measures,  the  rule  as  adopted  by  the 
major  exchanges  and  as  proposed  by  the 
Commission,  which  hopefully  promises  to  be 
the  moat  effective  for  minimizing  the  back 
office  problem.  Is  the  modlAcatlon  of  the 
•falls  to  deliver  rule."'  This  amended  rule 
now  provides  for  deductions  from  a  Arm's 
net  worth  of  from  IC^o  to  30%  on  contract 
prices  of  "falls  to  deliver."  and  combined  with 
strict  enforcement  of  the  net  capital  rule 
and  books  and  records  requirements.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  such  action  will  have  a 
highly  salutary  and  slgnlAcant  effect  on 
the  present  discouraging  falls  situation. 

Corresponding  to  the  falls  situation,  com- 
plaints Involving  Investor  grievances  commu- 
nicated to  the  Commission  indicate  a  contin- 
uing substantial  Increase  of  problems  ex- 
perienced by  Investors  with  respect  to  delays 
In  receiving  stock  certlAcates,  dividend 
checks,  payments  due  from  sale  of  securities, 
and  others.  Such  complaints  received  during 
the  year  1967  numbered  between  720  and  786 
per  quarter.  In  1968,  however,  complaint  let- 
ters Increased  from  789  In  the  Arst  quarter 
to  1.147  during  the  second  quarter,  and 
reached  a  record  high  of  1.401  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1968.  Gentlemen,  that  Is 
more  than  100  Investor  grievances  a  week. 
This  does  not.  of  course,  represent  those  com- 
plaints never  reported  to  the  Commission.  A 
very  Important  element  In  all  this,  not  even 
hinted  at  by  the  statistics,  Is  the  consump- 
tion of  man  hours  at  the  Commission  and 
In  the  Industry  by  the  mere  processing  of  the 
complaints. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  It  takes  years  to  build 
Investor  confidence  In  our  securities  markets, 
and  only  months,  or  even  days,  to  destroy  It. 
Unquestionably,  the  securities  business  Is 
one  of  the  great  and  vital  Industries  of  our 
country,  and  Is  respected  throughout  the 
entire  world.  It  would  most  certainly,  there- 
fare,  be  one  of  the  bitterest  Ironies  If  that 
Industry  strangled  on  the  effects  of  Its  own 
affluence.  You  gentlemen  and  yovir  colleagues 
must  see  to  It  that  this  catastrophe  does  not 
occur. 


February  24,  1969 


MRS.  MARGARET  MOORE.  MISS 
MYRTIE  BARKER.  AND  MR.  WAYNE 
GUTHRIE.      OP  INDIANAPOLIS 

NEWS.  RECEIVE  FREEDOMS  FOUN- 
DATION AWARDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
were  honored  along  with  other  Indian- 


apolis citizens  and  organizations  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation.  Valley  Forge.  Pa- 
in ceremonies  held  at  Valley  Forge  on 
Washington's  Birthday. 

The  following  story  frMn  the  February 
18,  1969.  Indianapolis  News  lists  the  win- 
ners and  their  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments that  have  gained  them  this  well- 
deserved  recognition: 

&IARGABET  MOORE  TO  RSCEIVE  AWARD 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moore  of  The  News  women's 
department  Is  one  of  10  recipients  of  the  na- 
tional recognition  awards  to  be  presented 
Saturday  at  Freedoms  Foundation.  Valley 
Forge.  Pa. 

Two  other  columnists  for  The  News.  Wayne. 
Guthrie  and  Miss  Myrtle  Barker,  also  were 
named  winners  of  awards. 

Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  Foundation  presi- 
dent, will  make  the  formal  announcement  at 
presentation  ceremonies  held  annually  on 
Washington's  birthday  at  historic  Valley 
Forge. 

Mrs.  Moore,  who  Is  to  be  cited  nationally 
for  her  work  In  combating  crime  and  en- 
couraging individual  responsibility,  will  be 
Joined  at  the  Freedoms  Foundation  events 
by  her  daughters.  Mrs  David  E.  Long,  wife  of 
the  vice-president  of  Skldmore  College,  Sara- 
toga Springs.  NY.,  and  Mrs.  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  wife  of  the  editor  of  The  News. 

ON  OS.  CRIME  CONTROL  PANEL 

Mrs.  Moore,  who  began  work  In  1962  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  Indianapolis  Antlcrlme  Cru- 
sade of  more  than  50.000  volunteer  women.  Is 
now  law  enforcement  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  11  mil- 
lion women,  and  on  the  crime  control  panel 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  events  Saturday  will  be  concluded  with 
the  Patrlote  Ball  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  in 
Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.  Honorary  chairman  of 
events  Is  Mrs.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

The    National    American    Legion,    Indian- 
apolis, win  receive  an  encased  George  Wash- 
ington honor  medal  for  "inspirational  pa- 
triotic project*  developed  by  the  American 
Legion  National  public  relations  commission 
on  the  theme.  'Freedom  Is  Not  Free.'  " 
Other  Indianapolis  winners  Include: 
Tech  High  School.  $100  and  distinguished 
service  award  for  school  editorial,  and  dis- 
tinguished service  award  In  school  category. 
Diana    Bailey,    Citizens    Forum,    George 
Washington  Medal  Award  for  public  address. 
2nd  Lt.  Robert  D.  Beard,  Port  Harrtson, 
honor  certlAcate  for  a  letter. 

Broad  Ripple  High  School,  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  award  for  school  edi- 
torial and  honor  certlAcate  award  In  school 
category. 

School  88,  distinguished  service  award  in 
school  category. 

School  54,  distinguished  service  award  la 
school  category. 

Paul  Coble  Post  26,  American  Legion. 
George  Washington  honor  medal  In  commu- 
nltv  programs  category. 

Alfred  DeColto.  Jr.,  60  N.  Rltter.  Valley 
ForRC  teachers  medal  award. 

Heidi  Elkenberry,  6903  Gladden  Drive, 
George  Washington  honor  medal  for  pubUc 
address. 

Manuel  High  School.  $100  and  George 
Washington  honor  medal  for  school  edi- 
torial. 
School  61.  principal  school  award. 
Sgt.  Richard  E.  Farrow,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
10327.  Lawnhaven  Drive,  honor  medal  for 
t>rmed  forces  letter. 

Marie  Felton.  6629  E.  Michigan.  Valley 
Forge  teachers  medal. 

Mrs.  Guy  E.  Gross.  Indiana  Farm  Bureau, 
honor  certlAcate  award  for  public  address. 

School  101,  George  Washington  honor  med- 
al award  In  school  category. 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  principal 
School  Award. 

School  62.  George  Washington  honor  med- 
al award  In  school  category. 
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Marshall  High  School,  George  Washing- 
ton honor  medal  award  In  school  category 
and  honor  certlAcate  award  for  school  edi- 
torial. 

Rosa  C.  McNamara,  231  Wisconsin,  Val- 
ley Forge  teachers  medal  award. 

Mothers  of  World  War  n.  Inc.,  honor  cer- 
tlAcate for  publication  of  The  Mother's  Voice. 
Identical  award  to  Agnes  Storer,  editor. 

School  12,  George  Washington  honor  med- 
al in  school  category. 

Ruth  O.  Rankin,  2803  Allen,  Valley  Forge 
teachers  medal  award. 

School  59,  George  Washington  honor  med- 
al award  In  school  category. 

School  83,  principal  school  award. 

School  107,  George  Washington  honor  med- 
al award  In  school  category. 

WFBM  Television,  George  Wuhlngton 
honor  medal  award  for  motion  picture,  "In- 
dependence Day  1968." 

School  79,  George  Washington  honor  medal 
award  In  school  category. 

OTHER   AWARDS  TO   HOOSIERS 

Other  Hoosler  awards  Include: 

Brownsburg — Don  J.  Rlchter,  the  Guide, 
George  Washington  honor  medal  award  for 
editorial. 

GreenAeld— William  L.  McCartln,  U.S. 
Navy,  honor  certlAcate  for  armed  forces  letter. 

Lafayette — George  W.  Lamb,  Journal- 
Courier,  $100  and  George  Washlngfton  Honor 
Medal  Award  for  editorial. 

West  Lafayette — Clergy  Economic  Educa- 
tion Foundation,  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  In  economic  education  programs 
category. 

Anderson — Exchange  clubs  of  Anderson. 

Fort  Wayne — General  Telephone  Co.  of 
Indiana,  William  S.  Sandeson. 

Pulton — Caston  Educational  Center. 

Gary — Louis  M.  Lesse,  U.S.  Navy. 

Grlssom  Air  Force  Base — Sgt.  Robert  A. 
Mossing. 

Highland — Calimiet  Unit  Marine  Corps 
League  Auxiliary. 

Huntington — John  Zlerten. 

Mlchlgantown — Tlmmy  Unger. 

Munster — Indiana  Council  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Patriotism. 

South  Bend — Marine  Sgt.  Howard  D.  Pelrce. 

Terre  Haute — Navy  Lt.  Merle  C.  Drew  and 
T.  Sgt.  Thomas  L.  Isbell. 

Wlnamac — Pulaski  County  Federated 
Clubs. 

Others  who  will  receive  top  awards  In- 
clude: 

Stan  Muslal,  former  National  League  star 
and  recently  named  to  the  baseball  Hall  of 
Fame. 

George  Foreman,  Olympic  heavyweight 
boxing  gold  medalist. 

The  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center,  Philadelphia. 

J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Orchestra  leader  Lawrence  Welk. 

Luke  Greene.  Atlanta  television  person- 
ality. 

Mrs.  Chester  H.  Leyman.  Pittsbtu-gh  phi- 
lanthropist. 

George  Putnam,  Los  Angeles  news  com- 
mentator. 

Mrs.  Alice  Widener.  syndicated  columnist. 

Retired  U.S.  Army  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
who  survived  the  Bataan  march  and  three 
years  of  Imprisonment  by  Japanese  forces 
during  World  War  n,  will  receive  the  George 
Washington  Award. 

More  than  1,800  awards  will  be  presented 
later  at  regional  and  local  ceremonies  to  In- 
dividuals, schools  and  organizations  for  "out- 
standing achievement  In  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American  way 
of  life." 

Miss  Barker  Is  to  be  awarded  a  George 
Washington  honor  medal  for  her  story,  "Pa- 
triotism Must  Be  Taught." 

Guthrie,  The  News  columnist,  will  win 
an  honor  certlAcate  award  for  his  article. 
"What  Would  The  Dead  Say  Today?" 
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a  tribute  to  michael 
munkAcsy 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  when  we  are  celebrating  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Michael  Munkacsy,  1844-1900,  Hungai-y's 
most  prominent  painter  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, whose  personal  contacts  with  nu- 
merous art  collectors,  cultural  and  civic 
leaders  in  this  country  made  him,  at  that 
time,  the  most  respected  and  most  pop- 
ular foreign  artist  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  we  are  glad  to  recall  these 
memories  of  the  past  and  to  revive 
our  dedication  to  those  values  which 
were  served  by  Munkacsy  all  of  his  life. 
Because  he  was  not  only  a  great  master 
of  his  artistic  craft,  but  also  a  man  of 
high  principles  and  warm  humanitarian 
feelings  toward  the  p>oor,  the  humble,  and 
the  underprivileged.  This  example  of 
Michael  Munk^icsy  who  in  the  course  of 
three  decades  managed  to  establish  him- 
self not  only  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing representatives  of  the  arts  in 
the  last  century,  but  also  as  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  talents  of  his  period 
whose  company  and  friendship  were 
treasured  by  many  of  the  leading  per- 
sonalities in  all  walks  of  life  in  Europe, 
should  give  for  many  among  us  a  yard- 
stick in  our  own  times  when  we  try  so 
hard  to  find  the  proper  balance  between 
power  and  compassion,  wealth  and  social 
responsibility,  religious  faith  and  the 
realities  of  a  modern  world  order. 

Before  he  reached  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  for  a  visit  in  November  1886, 
where,  by  that  time  already  scores  of  his 
wonderful  works  adorned  the  public  and 
private  collections,  Munkacsy's  career 
Included  his  phenomenal  rise  from  the 
lowly  status  of  a  carpenter's  apprentice 
to  the  celebrated  artist  of  Paris  where 
he  won  two  gold  medals  at  the  Salon 
in  Paris — in  1870  and  1878.  His  greatest 
achievements  were  reached,  however, 
through  the  tremendous  success  of  his 
Biblical  canvases,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
1881,  and  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  1884. 
These  works  about  which  thousands  of 
essays  and  articles  were  published  in 
the  European  press  before  they  became 
the  property  of  John  Wanamaker,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  viewed  by  millions  of 
Americans  while  on  tour  in  the  United 
States  and  ever  since.  The  message  of 
these  unique  works  of  art  is  still  the 
same  as  in  those  times — compassion 
toward  the  human  being  in  his  own 
misery. 

It  af>pears  to  be  fitting  to  recall  the 
impressions  of  the  foremost  art  critics 
and  correspondents  of  those  times  who 
convey  to  us  the  reception  of  Munkacsy's 
works  in  Europe. 

The  London  Times  wrote  on  Janu- 
ary 24.  1884,  concerning  "Christ  on 
Calvary": 

This  picture  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
perfect  which  have  been  produced  for  many 
a  year,  combining  all  the  majesty  of  the 
classic  schools  with  the  modem  and  per- 
sonal stamp  that  marks  It  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury. When  one  gazes  on  this  picture  and 
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bears  MunkAcsy  speak,  one  realizes  the  feel- 
ings which  the  contemporaries  of  Rubens, 
Murlllo  or  Veronese  must  have  experienced 
when  they  conversed  with  those  great 
masters  who  were  destined  to  be  handed 
down  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

This  "unbelievable"  attitude  of  the 
contemporary  English — smd  general 
European — society  toward  Munkacsy's 
powerful  art  was  tellingly  commented 
upon  in  our  own  New  York  Times  on 
March  16. 1885 : 

The  "Calvary"  of  today  over  which  not 
only  the  world  of  art  but  the  world  of 
fashion,  of  thought,  and  of  religion  is  at 
present  wondering,  is  Indeed  a  marvelous 
picture.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
it  is  a  strange  subject  to  offer  In  this  century 
of  unbelief,  of  skepticism,  and  of  scoffing. 
Who  has  time  now  to  think  of  the  Man 
of  Sorrows?  What  artist  living  in  Christian 
England  ever  dares  to  offer  such  scenes  to 
the  critical  public,  and  who  cotUd  imagine 
such  a  subject  coming  from  a  Paris  studio, 
where  even  the  last  rags  and  shreds  of  re- 
ligion are  cast  scornfully  to  the  winds? 

This  high  degree  of  personal  integrity 
and  "daring"  made  Munkacsy  one  of  the 
guiding  stars  in  the  artists'  world  of  the 
19th  century,  aiding  also  the  man  of  our 
own  times  to  decipher  the  true  message 
of  those  complex  and  meaningful  periods 
of  human  history. 

It  is  a  somce  of  satisfaction  for  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  that  three  valuable 
works  by  Michael  Munkacsy  were  added 
to  the  collections  of  P.  C.  Hanford  and 
Potter  Palmer,  two  art  collectors  of  last- 
ing memory,  underlining  the  validity  of 
the  statement  about  the  great  Himgarian 
painter,  according  to  which  "Munkacsy 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Hungary,  became 
famous  in  Prance,  and  his  works  found 
their  first  homeland  in  the  United 
States." 


NEW    BUILDING    HONORS    "MR. 
KAISER  EMPLOYEE" 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  half  century  ago,  Alonzo  Ben- 
ton Ordway  and  Henry  J.  Kaiser  were 
just  a  couple  of  "construction  stiffs"  nm- 
ning  around  the  West  looking  for  proj- 
ects. 

I  have  personally  known  A.  B.  Ordway 
for  many  years.  He  was  the  first  em- 
ployee hired  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser  and 
today.  57  years  later,  he  is  still  active  as 
vice  president  of  Kaiser  Industries  Corp. 
He  is  81  years  old. 

Early  in  February,  Edgar  F.  Kaiser  an- 
nounced that  a  new  28-story  oflBce  build- 
ing, now  imder  construction  at  the  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  headquarters  of  the  world- 
wide Kaiser  family  of  industries,  will  be 
known  as  the  Ordway  Building.  The 
present  high-rise  headquarters  building 
becomes  Kaiser  Building,  and  the  name 
Kaiser  Center  will  be  applied  to  the 
whole  Kaiser  complex. 

In  remarks  made  at  a  banquet  honoring 
Ordway,  Edgar  Kaiser  pointed  out  that 
"Ord"  is  a  living  monument  to  the  excit- 
ing history  of  the  Kaiser  organization. 
The  late  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  once  paid 
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a  rmther  endearing  though  unusual  trib- 
ute to  "Ord"  when  he  said  of  him — 

He  never  agrees  wUh  me  on  anything.  He'a 
invaluable. 
Let  each  of 


Mr.  Kaiser  said  in  his  address  to  some 
300  Kaiser  executives  and  their  wives^ 
dedicate  ourselves  to  being  the  kind  of  orga- 
nlzaUon  that  wUl  attract  and  hold  the  Ord- 
ways  of  the  future.  Let  us  remember  that  If 
we  do  not  attract  vigorous,  sometimes  con- 
troversial, youth  Into  our  offices  and  plants 
then  everything  that  A.  B.  Ordway  stands 
for  la  In  jeopardy. 


"Ord"  typifies  the  pioneering  charac- 
teristics that  helped  build  this  country, 
but  equally  important,  as  with  Kaiser 
employees,  he  possesses  that  rare  quality 
of  human  understanding  and  deep  in- 
terest in  helping  people. 

This  tribute  to  a  Kaiser  employee  who 
helped  build  the  modem  West  was  re- 
ported in  the  Oakland  Tribune.  I  feel  it 
aitogeVier  fitting  and  proper  that  this 
n7an  and  his  work  be  recognized  by 
the  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  this 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
[Krom  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Feb.  16.  1969  ] 
(By  Gene  Ayree) 
One  day  about  40  years  ago.  the  late  Henry 
J  Kaiser  and  A.  B.  Ordway  were  lighting  each 
other  in  the  back  seat  of  a  car  speeding 
across  Cuba.  ^      ^     » 

Saturday  night.  Ordway  stood  amid  a  hoet 
of  friends  and  well-wtahers  at  a  Kaiser  Cen- 
ter banquet,  an  event  officially  observing  the 
naming  of  a  new  Kaiser  project,  a  28-story 
building. 

It  will  be  called  the  Ordway  building 
and along  with  the  present  towering  struc- 
ture—will house  the  world  headquarters  of 
the  far-flung  Kaiser  Industrial  empire. 

Due  to  a  slight  swell  In  the  ground  the 
Ordway  building  will  be  13  feet  taller  than 
the  390-foot  height  of  the  present  Kaiser 
building. 

This  Is  no  cause  for  joy  to  Ordway  because 
the  old  building  U  his  baby.  He  was  project 
manager  on  It  at  an  age  when  many  men 
spend  their  time  huddled  under  a  shawl. 

•Mr.  Kaiser  Employee"  Is  the  way  Ordway 
Is  described  by  Kdgar,  present  chief  of  Kalser- 
dom  and  son  of  the  late  patriarch. 

It  was  Edgar  who  was  driving  the  car  that 
day  In  Cuba,  while  his  father  and  Ordway 
wrestled.  That  Qght  began.  Ordway  recalled 
the  other  day  because  "H.J.  had  said  some- 
thing that  reflected  on  my  loyalty." 

Kaiser  made  short  work  of  him.  Ordway 
remembers.  But  their  teamwork  apparently 
was  unimpaired  and  Kaiser's  Arm  finished  a 
$aO  mlUlon.  200-mile  Cuba  paving  project 
with  typical  dispatch. 

Ordway,  having  settled  any  doubts  about 
hla  loyalty,  went  on  in  subsequent  years  to 
head  8  or  10  of  "H.J.'s"  burgeoning  compa- 
nies and  serve  as  a  director  of  that  many 
more. 

However,  since  he  now  Is  only  the  vice 
president  of  the  parent  Kaiser  Industries 
Corp.  and  a  director  of  the  Kaiser  Pounda- 
Uon  Health  Plan  and  hospitals.  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  he  considers  himself  practically  re- 
tired although  he  won't  admit  It. 

Asked  when  he  Intends  to  formally  retire, 
he  snaps  back.  "Never!"  When  the  mammoth 
Kaiser  complex  filed  lU  written  policy  of 
compulsory  retirement  at  86  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  a  few  years  ago.  It 
specifically  exempted  Henry  J.  Kaiser  and  A. 
B.  Ordway. 

Ordway  wUl  be  83  In  August  and  is  the 
senior  Kaiser  employe,  rounding  out  his  S7th 
year. 
On  a  sunny  day,  be  has  the  blue,  celling- 
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length  drapes  of  his  28th  floor  office  cloee 
out  the  sun— and  the  stunning  Lake  Merrltt 
view — because  he  has  eye  trouble. 

Impeccably  dressed,  white  hair  thinning. 
Ordway  Is  an  Institution  within  an  Institu- 
tion. Bis  conversation  Is  to  the  point,  some- 
times blunt  with  some  of  those  short  words 
learned  when  he  and  H.J.  were  "consUuc- 
tlon  stiffs"  years  ago 

He  uses  the  initials  A.B..  because  "Alonao 
Benton  Ordway  Is  too  long  If  you  write  a 
check  and  I  must  have  written  a  million  of 
■em." 

He  still  cares  about  appearance  and  shoos 
photographers  away  from  his  profile  "Jimmy 
Durante  and  I  are  having  a  oonteat,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

In  the  officially  sanctioned  Kaiser  lore,  he 
Is  known  as  "Ord."  But  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  he  meets  oa  his  jaunty  tours  of  the 
biUldlng  call  him  "Mr.  Ordway." 

A  naUve  lowan,  Ordway  joined  Kaiser  as 
foreman  of  a  road-paving  project  in  British 
Columbia  In  1912,  shortly  ulter  he  graduated 
with  a  degree  in  civil  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

What  was  once  just  Kaiser  and  Ordway  baa 
grown  Into  a  colossus  with  82  bUllon  in  as- 
sets. 

In  those  early  days,  "We  traveled  together, 
slept  m  the  same  room  and  our  argumentt 
knocked  down  the  walls,"  Ordway  recalls. 

Shortly  before  Kaiser's  death  on  Aug.  25, 
1987.  In  Hawaii.  Ordway  had  a  premonition 
and  flew  over  for  three  days  of  hashing  over 
old  times  with  the  boss. 

■I  told  him.  I  wont  talk  one  word  of  busi- 
ness.' I  got  a  few  belly  laughs  out  of  him." 
"Mr.  Kalaer  Employee"  admits  It  was  not 
only  fun  to  work  for  Kaiser  but  also  was  prof- 
itable. He  once  bought  KaUer  stock  for  6 
cents  a  share. 

Kalaer  bigwigs  a  few  years  back  gave  Ord- 
way a  gold  k«y  to  KaUer  Center  "which  U 
supposed  to  open  every  door  In  the  place." 
As  he  goes  through  the  building,  he  can  show 
a  visitor  the  different  colors  of  ceilings  and 
recall  how  the  architect  tried  to  convince  the 
elder  Kaiser  that  they  all  should  be  eggsheU 
white. 

Ordway  likes  to  point  to  Kaiser  products 
used  In  the  construction  of  Kaiser  Center, 
wherever  poeslble.  ThU  was  done  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  elder  Kaiser. 

Once.  In  plannmg  the  393-seat  auditor- 
ium, the  architect  noted  a  tricky  reverse 
twist  in  the  handralUng  and  strongly  argued 
that  wood  should   be   used. 

Only  one  outfit  makes  wood,  as  the  poet 
Joyce  Kilmer  pointed  out.  and  It  Isn't  Kaiser. 
The  handrails,  reverse  twist  and  all.  are 
of  Kaiser  aluminum. 

Edgar  Kaiser  observed  Saturday  night: 
"We  are  blessed  to  have  an  Ord  for  whom 
we  can  name  our  new  building.  It  would 
have  been  pretty  cold  to  name  It  Kaiser  Cen- 
ter No.  2.  or  Kaiser  Center  Annex." 

There  may  even  be  another  gold  key  that 
win  open  'every  door "  In  the  new  Ordway 
Building. 

With  that  enticing  hole  in  the  ground  just 
across  21st  Street,  and  all  that  concrete  to 
be  poured  and  steel  to  be  hung,  wotild  you 
retire.  If  you  were  A.  B.  Ordway? 
Neither  will  he. 
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away  after  a  heart  o]?eratlon.  This  sad 
item  of  news  was  a  matter  of  personal 
regret  and  sorrow  after  my  16  years  of 
association  with  Bob  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  admired  and  appreciated  his 
lovable  character.  And.  too.  I  respected 
his  unusual  legislative  ability.  Indeed, 
I  have  never  known  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate  who  was  more  able  in 
this  respect. 

Based  on  my  own  experience  and  close 
observation  it  was  his  tenacity,  team- 
work, and  persuasive  tsdent  that  over- 
came the  substantial  reservations  in  Con- 
gress to  Alaska  statehood.  Likewise,  after 
statehood,  it  was  Bob's  work  which,  in  a 
large  measure,  justified  the  arguments 
he  had  used  in  favor  or  statehood.  He 
played  a  major  role  in  assuring  the  suc- 
cess of  the  infant,  struggling  State  he 
had  helped  create. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Bartlett  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  guiding  genius  in  pas- 
sage of  the  enabling  act  under  which 
Alaska  became  a  State.  On  the  other 
hand  his  interests  and  accomplishments 
were  never  limited  to  his  own  State.  We 
in  my  home  State  of  Washington  and 
in  Seattle  recognized  him  as  a  friend 
and  he  was  nationally  recognized  espe- 
cially for  hla  legislative  contributions — 
esoecially,  of  course,  to  the  maritime  and 
fishing  industries  which  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  congressional  commit- 
tees. The  Nation  as  a  whole  benefited 
from  his  efforts  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  for  in  many  ways  he  was  a  unique 
figure  in  the  political  life  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute  to  the  life  and 
service  of  Bob  Bartlett  and  because  of 
the  widespread  respect  and  admiration 
in  which  he  was  held  in  Alaska's  sister 
State  of  Washington  at  my  suggestion 
posthumously  he  has  been  named  an 
honorary  citizen  of  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and 
service  of  Bob  Bartlett — a  great  Ameri- 
can, and  now  posthumously  an  honorary 
citizen  of  Washington  State. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  E.  L.  BARTLETT 
MADE  HONORARY  CITIZEN  OP 
WASHINGTON  STATE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTOlf 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Decem- 
ber I  received  a  great  shock  when  I  read 
that  Senator  Bob  Bartlett  had  puaed 


LrrHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
toward  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  soon 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  czarlst  regime 
in  Russia.  Lithuanians  were  among  the 
first  of  innumerable  nationality  groups 
to  proclaim  their  national  Independence. 
That   historic  event   of   51   years  ago 
marked  the  culmination  of  their  long- 
cherished  dream,  the  regaining  of  their 
freedom,  ushering  in  a  new  era  for  them. 
The  Lithuanian  i>eople  had  lost  their 
independence  in  the  18th  century  and 
were  brought  under  Russia's  autocratic 
czarist  regime,  but  their  real  suffering 
under  that  regime  dates  late  in  that  cen- 
tury when  Lithuania  became  part  of  Rus- 
sia's vast  empire.  Under  such  forelsn 
domination  they  suffered  much  both  ma- 
terially  and   physically,  but   all   their 
misery  and  mlsf ortunee  left  them  spirit- 
ually unscathed. 
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The  unwleldly  and  callous  government 
of  the  czars  could  not  stamp  out  Lith- 
uanian national  feelings;  foreign  auto- 
crats could  not  eliminate  the  Lithuanian 
spirit  of  freedom  and  Independence. 
Courageously  and  stoutly  these  few  mil- 
lion people  held  their  own  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  czars,  and 
repeatedly  defied  Russian  authorities 
whenever  attempts  were  made  to  Rus- 
sianize them. 

The  people  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
all  wordly  possessions  and,  if  necessary, 
submit  to  exile  and  imprisonment,  but 
they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  their  be- 
liefs and  their  national  ideals.  They  clung 
to  these  tenaciously  and  steadfastly, 
and  when  the  time  came  in  1918  to  as- 
sert their  freedom,  they  seized  upon  the 
occasion  and  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  on  February  24  of 
that  year. 

Thenceforth  for  several  anxious  years 
the  people  went  through  great  difficulties. 
The  war-ravaged  country  had  to  be  re- 
built, the  hungry  had  to  be  fed,  the  needy 
had  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  govern- 
mental machinery  just  instituted  had  to 
be  put  into  efBcient  working  order.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  and  crucial  of 
all  was  the  organization  of  the  country's 
defense  forces  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
newly  won  independence.  In  time,  how- 
ever,  these   difiQculties  were   overcome, 
many  problems  were  solved,  and  Lithu- 
ania's independence  safeguarded.  In  due 
time  Lithuania  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  played  her  part 
admirably  well  in  that  world  organiza- 
tion. In  the  course  of  two  decades,  during 
the  interwar  years,  Lithuania  was  re- 
garded  a   prosperous   and   progressive 
state.  Unfortunately  this  happy  situation 
did  not  last  long;  Lithuania's  powerful, 
greedy,  suid  aggressive  neighbors  did  not 
want  it  to  last.  Then  Lithuania's  deadliest 
roe,  the  Soviet  Government,  saw  to  it 
that  democratic  Lithuania  did  not  re- 
main free  and  independent.  Catastrophic 
events  that  led  to  the  last  war  fore- 
shadowed  Lithuania's   doom.   Early   in 
1940,  under  an  outrageously  flimsy  pre- 
text, Stalin's  forces  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied the  country,  and  in  July  of  that 
year  it  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the  war  the  Lithuanian  people 
suffered  under  both  the  Soviet  regime 
and  imder  the  Nazis.  When  the  Soviets 
were  in  occupation  of  the  country  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  were 
uprooted  from  their  homes  and  exiled  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
those    allowed    to    remain    home    were 
forced  to  work  as  slaves  for  their  Com- 
munist overlords.  Then  the  coimtry  was 
taken  over  by  the  Nazis,  but  this  change 
of  masters  did  not  change  the  lot  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Finally,  toward  the 
end  of  war  the  Communists  returned 
once  more,  this  time  with  more  fury  and 
ferocity.  Since  then  the  fate  of  Lithuania 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Today's  Lithuania  is  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  constituent  republics  where  some 
3,000,000  live  and  work  under  their  Com- 
munist taskmasters.  All  their  worldly 
possessions  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  state.  There  they  are  deprived  of 
nearly  all  forma  of  freedom,  and  since 
they  are  practically  sealed  off  from  the 
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free  world,  we  hear  little  of  their  un- 
enviable lot.  However,  even  under  such 
unbearable  conditions  the  Luthuanian 
people  have  not  given  up  their  traditional 
and  national  ideals  for  freedom;  they 
cherish  the  hope  that  someday  they  will 
cast  off  the  Communist  tyranny  and  re- 
gain their  freedom.  On  the  occasion  of 
observance  of  their  independence  day  I 
join  them  and  fervently  hope  that  they 
attain  their  national  goal  and  be  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  in  their  historic  homeland. 


AMERICANS  OF  ESTONIAN  DESCENT 
MARK  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  of  Estonian  descent  are  today 
marking  the  51st  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  lost  their  inde- 
pendence after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n. 

The  Baltic  States  became  victims  of 
the  conspiracy  of  the  totalitarian  im- 
perialistic powers,  Soviet  Russia  and 
Nazi  Germany. 

Estonia  and  the  other  nations  were 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Soviet  Union's  assault  against  its 
Baltic  neighbors  was  the  first  step  west- 
ward in  a  ruthless  march  against  Europe. 

The  beginning  of  today's  international 
tensions  and  threats  to  peace  may  thus 
be  found  in  the  Soviet  aggression  against 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  rest  well  until 
Estonia  and  all  other  nations  which  have 
been  dominated  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, are  again  free. 


FOR  CONSOLIDATION  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YOBTt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, December  14,  1968,  the  President's 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
made  public  a  report  in  v;hich  the  Com- 
mission urged  a  program  of  Federal  fiscal 
action  to  encourage  consolidation  of  local 
governments.  I  want  to  commend  this 
report  to  the  special  attention  of  our 
colleagues  because  its  recommendations 
present  an  effective  and  constructive 
approach  that  is  necessary  to  revitalize 
our  forms  of  local  government. 

Public  interest  in  local  government 
consolidation  has  become  more  intense 
in  recent  years.  Before  I  was  elected  to 
the  House  in  February  1968,  I  served  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly Committee  on  Local  Finance.  In  that 
capacity  I  initiated  a  series  of  studies 
into  the  («)erations  of  local  government 
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in  the  State  of  New  York.  Based  on  those 
studies,  I  reached  a  conclusion  similar  to 
that  advanced  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems — 
that  consolidation  of  local  governments 
was  imperative  in  order  to  provide  our 
people  with  decent,  effective,  and  efficient 
public  services. 

Parallel  studies  have  been  going  for- 
ward in  other  States.  At  the  Federal  level 
the  National  Committee  on  Intergovern- 
Hiental  Relations  has  done  a  monumental 
job  in  exploring  and  in  p>ointing  to  areas 
for  constructive  intergovernmental  co- 
operation at  the  local  level.  In  many 
instances  local  governments  themselves 
have  initiated  avenues  for  joint  and 
cooperative  activities  to  provide  improved 
services  at  lower  costs  to  their  residents 
and  to  their  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises. 

Across  the  border  in  Canada  a  metro 
form  of  government  has  been  established 
in  the  Toronto  area  to  coordinate  the 
planning  and  administrative  activities 
of  a  region,  where  the  multiplicity  of 
local  government  units  had  heretofore 
made  impossible  the  performance  of  such 
functions  in  a  constructive  and  efficient 
manner. 

In  1966  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  completed  a  study  of  local 
governments  and  reported  that  spending 
by  local  governments  exceeded  the  total 
Federal  budget  except  for  national  de- 
fense expenditures.  This  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  costs,  operations,  and 
performance  of  local  governments  have 
become  the  most  significant  national  do- 
mestic problem.  The  archaic  structure  of 
local  governments  amply  justifies  this 
conclusion  of  the  committee. 

The  President's  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems  found — 

The  problems  of  local  government  are 
greatly  magnified  because  each  political  sub- 
division within  the  fragmented  metropolis 
/elylng  primarily  on  the  local  property  tax 
tends  to  lean  Inordinately  on  this  splintered 
zoning  power  to  boost  Its  tax  base. 

As  a  result,  the  Commission  concluded 
that  the  present  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion of  zoning  authority  leads  to  incom- 
patible uses  along  municipal  borders, 
duplication  of  public  facilities  and  at- 
tempted exclusion  of  regional  facilities. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  zoning,  housing,  and  land  use 
apply  with  equal  force  to  other  local  serv- 
ices. For  example,  within  a  single  county, 
police  protection  is  frequently  proceeded 
by  a  welter  of  police  forces,  lacking  crime 
laboratories,  modem  communications 
systems  and  other  equipment  and  facil- 
ities essential  to  modern,  scientific  crime 
detection.  Seepage  of  sewage,  detergents, 
and  other  contaminants  from  cesspools 
and  septic  tanks  jeopardize  the  water  re- 
sources of  an  adjoining  area.  Garbage 
disposal  districts  compete  with  each  for 
dumping  areas  in  an  era  of  shrinking 
land  availability. 

The  most  obvious  thing  about  the  pat- 
tern of  local  government  is  simply  that 
it  doesn't  make  sense.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  we  have  approximately  9,- 
000  units  of  local  government:  counties, 
towns,  villages,  and  specials  districts  for 
water,  garbage  disposal,  fire  protection, 
and  for  a  host  of  other  local  public  serv- 
ices. 
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Concern  with  the  forma  of  local  gov- 
ernment m  our  State  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  In  1930.  Gov  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt asserted  the  local  govemmenta  In 
New  York  State  were  blessed  with  more 
tax  collectors  than  warriors  engaged  In 
the  Battle  of  Marathon. 

Since  then  a  number  of  legislative 
committees  and  State  commissions  con- 
ducted studies  and  surveys  of  local  gov- 
ernment functions  and  performance  and 
have  uniformly  concluded  that  the  need 
for  overhauling,  modernizing,  and 
streamlining  local  governments  was  in- 
deed a  pressing  one. 

Despite  these  persuasive  appeals  for 
restructuring  our  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment, relatively  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. County,  city.  town,  and  village 
boundaries  and  organizations  remain 
substantially  unchanged  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  originally  laid 
out  more  than  150  years  ago. 

Resistance  to  change  Is  inevitable.  Un- 
derstandably, many  fear  that  the  curse 
of  blgfriess  may  prove  worse  than  the 
price  of  smallness.  Many  regard  small 
units  of  government  with  nostalgic  af- 
fection and  look  upon  the  right  to  elect  a 
highway  super\'isor  as  a  continuation 
of  the  democratic  spirit  of  town  govern- 
ment as  it  existed  during  the  colonial 
period.  Others  see  in  the  small  govern- 
ment units  a  bulwark  against  the  evils 
of  a  big-city  political  machine. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  change  in  the 
wind.  The  stimulus  for  change  was  gen- 
erated principally  by  the  historic  and 
unending  population  movement  since 
World  War  II  from  our  cities  into  our 
villages  and  towns,  a  movement  which 
upset  the  balance  wheels  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Competition  developed  for  tap- 
ping limited  water  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  not  only  of  the  increased  popula- 
tion but  also  of  commerce  and  industry 
which  necessarily  followed  the  people. 
Subdivision  and  construction  of  split- 
level  ranch  homes  on  acreage  previously 
used  as  a  garbage  dump  sent  local  officials 
scurrying  for  new  acreage  for  garbage 
disposal  purposes  and.  as  land  disap- 
peared, they  inevitably  turned  to  the 
public  incinerator  with  concomitant 
problems  of  a  bond  Issue  for  construc- 
tion of  the  incinerator,  and  taxes  for 
interest  and  principal  on  the  bonds  and 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  a 
facility. 

To  meet  the  emerging  needs,  special- 
use  districts  were  created — water  dis- 
tricts, sewer  districts,  fire  districts  and 
fire  protection  districts,  street  lighting 
districts,  park  districts,  and  in  Nassau 
County  an  elevator  district.  As  a  result. 
New  York  State  has  today  almost  9,000 
units  of  local  government,  selling  bonds, 
levying  taxes,  hiring  personnel,  pur- 
chasing supplies,  and  performing  various 
governmental  functions. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  Inevi- 
table that  the  cost  of  local  government 
should  mount,  as  it  has,  to  astronomical 
figures,  and  a  search  for  improved  meth- 
ods of  performing  the  local  government 
function  was  stimulated. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Urban 
Affairs  for  Federal  fiscal  aid  to  encourage 
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consoUdation  of  local  government  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  trust  that 
the  reports  of  the  Commission  will  serve 
a  function  more  useful  than  gathering 
dust  on  library  shelves.  There  is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  meet  the  challenge  of  cre- 
ating rational  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment—a challenge  that  we  dare  not  long 
forget.  _ 

ALLISON  DIVISION  OP  GENERAL 
MOTORS.  HOOSIER-BASED  INDUS- 
TRY, MAKES  MAJOR.  SIGNIPICANT 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  APOLLO  8 
FUGHT 


HON.  WiaiAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  nrniAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Allison  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors  is  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  Apollo  moon 
mission  program.  High-strength  tita- 
nium tanks  made  by  Hooslers  contain  the 
propellant  for  the  service  module  that 
carries  astronauts  into  moon  orbit,  and 
for  the  lunar  module  that  later  this  year 
will  take  two  astronauts  from  lunar  orbit 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Allison 
tanks  were  aboard  the  recent  successful 
Apollo  8  flight  to  the  moon.  They  carried 
the  propellant  that  kept  the  spacecraft 
on  course  to  the  moon,  put  it  into  lunar 
orbit  and  boosted  it  free  of  orbit  for  re- 
turn to  eai  th.  Similar  tanks  were  aboard 
the  earlier  and  equally  successful  Apollo 
7  earth-orbiting  flight.  Allison  tanks  will 
be  aboard  the  Apollo  9  service  module 
when  it  is  launched  February  28  on  an 
carth-orbitlng  flight  to  test  the  func- 
tioning of  the  lunar  landing  module  that 
will  descend  to  the  r-oon  surface  on  a 
later  flight. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSON  ON  THE 
ARMED    FORCES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    N«W    TORK 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  24.  1969 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ed- 
ward P,  Morgan's  article  "Elementary 
Lesson  on  the  Armed  Forces "  vividly 
documents  the  ever-escalating  demands 
of  the  military  for  increased  outlays — 
and  Its  Incredible  capability  to  devour 
funds. 

The  Defense  Establishment  regards  It- 
self as  omniscient,  and  Is  constantly  try- 
ing to  make  itself  omnipresent.  The  de- 
mands of  the  military  for  new  funding 
can  never  be  met.  for  after  one  program 
Is  funded,  two  more  appear  declared  by 
its  sponsors  to  be  equally  urgent. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions—do we  need  a  milltory  "presence" 
in  68  foreign  countries?  Do  we  need  30.- 
000  military  men  in  Latin  America?  Can 
we  afford  half  our  national  budget  de- 
voted to  military  items  while  children 
starve  and  cities  bum  at  home? 
His  article  follows: 
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IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Feb.  16,  1960) 
ELtMttrtikMT  LxasoN  on  th«  Akmed  Po«c«s 
(By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 
Wblla  Senator  Symington  tools  up  hU  new 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  examine  what  In- 
fluence our   International  military  commlt- 
menta  may  have  on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  there 
Is  time  for  the  rest  of  us  to  do  some  cram- 
ming on  the  subject. 
Attention  class  I 

Q.  How  big  are  the  U.S.  armed  forces? 
A.  3.407.557   men    (and   some   women)    by 
official  mid-January  Pentogon  flgures. 
Q.  Where  are  they? 

A.  Nearly  half,  or  IV,  mlUlon.  are  serving 
abroad. 

Q.  Ifalnly  involved,  one  way  or  another,  in 
Vietnam? 

A.  Heavens  no  I  Less  than  half.  We've  only 
533.500  troops  in  Vietnam,  plus,  of  course, 
support  from  35.700  Seventh  Fleet  personnel 
offshore:  45,000  on  Thailand  bases;  40,000  on 
Okinawa. 
Q.  Does  that  about  do  It  for  Asia? 
A.  By  no  means.  We  sUU  have  55,000  OIs 
patrolling  the  truce  In  Korea.  And  40,000  In 
Japan  proper.  And  30.000  In  the  Philippines. 
Part  of  the  latter  two  totals,  of  course,  re- 
flects a  rear-guard  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
Q.  Could     we     possibly     be     overmanned 
somewhere? 

A.  You  took  the  words  right  out  of  some 
influential  legislators'  mouths.  We  still 
maintain  In  Japan,  by  official  count,  48 
"major  mlUtory  Installations,"— 30  for 
Army.  11  for  Navy,  7  for  Air  Force.  One  Im- 
portant House  member  argues  we  can  safely 
reduce  U.S.  personnel  there  by  one-third, 
maybe  even  two-thirds. 
Q.  What  about  the  PhlUpplnes? 
A.  One  survey,  never  released,  raportedly 
recommends  a  cutback  to  one  Island  base. 
We  now  operate  a  dozen  Installations  there. 
Including  Clark  Field,  a  huge  base. 

Q.  But  World  War  II  Is  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury behind  us.  Don't  tell  me  the  fickle  winds 
of  the  Cold  War  still  have  us  scattered  from 
hell  to  breakfast  over  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

A  The  US.  today  maintains  a  "military 
presence"  in  at  least  68  foreign  countries. 
These  range  from  MAAOS— military  assist- 
ance advisory  groups  (four  men  In  Tunisia, 
116  m  Brazil) — to  fuUblown  bases. 

Q.  Speaking  of  bases,  how  many  do  we 
have  abroad? 

A.  In  Pentagonese,  "major  military  Instal- 
lations or  activities  outside  the  U.S."  total 
400.  One  Senator,  who  should  know,  says  the 
exact  figure  Is  432. 

Q.  Great  Scott!  What  have  we  missed? 
A  Fasten  your  seatbelt  for  Just  a  sample 
globe-glrdllng  roUcall:  Ethiopia  (1);  Ubya 
(1):  Greece  (2):  Spain  (8);  Iceland  (1):  Brit- 
lab  West  Indies,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas 
(7);  Cuba  (5)  all  embraced  by  Guantanamo 
naval  base:  Panama  Canal  Zone  (13):  Tai- 
wan (3):  Pakistan  (1);  Turkey  (3):  BerUn 
and  West  Germany  (14«);  United  Kingdom 
(12). 
Q,  Wow! 

A.  Some  official  flgures  are  decepUve  or 
claaslfled.  We  have  320,000  men  In  western 
Exirope  and  Britain,  some  21,000  aboard  the 
Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean.  But  many 
of  the  land-based  military  have  wives  and 
children  with  them,  on  a  three-year  taltcb. 
One  Capitol  source,  for  example,  reckons 
that  dependents  bring  the  total  American 
presence  In  Japan  to  83,000. 

For  "the  Middle  East  and  Africa"  the  Pen- 
tagon's force  list  Is  10.000.  Actually  wo  may 
have  at  least  30,000  men  In  and  out  of  uni- 
form m  Ethiopia.  Turkey  and  Iran,  some  on 
what  might  be  called  dainty  assignments. 
The  latest  official  count  of  U.S.  military  in 
Latin  America  Is  30,000,  though  that  In- 
cludes nearly  a  score  of  MAAOS.  And  about 
15,000  Army  men  In  Panama. 
Q   Still,    all    that    manpower    must    be    a 
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bargain;  It's  the  faqcy  weapons  that  really 
cost,  right? 

A.  Not  so  fast.  Depending  on  how  you  fig- 
ure, the  care  and  feeding  of  nearly  3Vi  mil- 
lion men  (not  to  mention  certain  allowances 
for  dependents  on  foreign  station)  may  eat 
up  nearly  half  the  $81.5  billion  national  de- 
fense budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1970.  Actually 
for  a  truer  cost  of  national  defense,  throw  In 
nearly  $6  billion  as  the  estimated  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtratlon  1970  outlay  for  Insurance, 
pensions,  hospitalization,  etc.  And  don't  for- 
get the  CIA,  whose  budget  Is  secret  but 
which  at  last  reports  was  above  half  e  bil- 
lion and  presximably  climbing.  Then  If  you've 
a  sllderule  handy  flgvire  the  appropriate 
share  of  all  these  Items  in  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

Q.  But  Isn't  protecting  our  national  se- 
curity cheap  at  any  price? 

A.  How  much  of  a  bargain  did  the  Pueblo 
Incident  buy  us?  Is  paying  higher  prices  for 
poorer  weapons,  as  The  Washington  Post  re- 
vealed the  other  day.  a  sound  investment? 
Are  we  getting  our  military  money's  worth 
in  Japan  and  Okinawa  where  recent  antl- 
Amerlcan  demonstrations  signal  flashpoints 
of  possibly  worse  trouble  to  come?  "Yank 
Go  Home"  Is  rising  with  nationalism  in 
Turkey  and  the  Philippine*  too. 

Q,  Gee,  the  Sjmiington  committee  has  Its 
work  cut  out  for  It,  right? 

A.  Right.  Our  next  assignment  will  be  to 
evaluate  the  ABM.  If  any.  Class  dismissed. 


MORE  AID  FOR  THE  HUNGRY  IS 
NEEDED 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


or    NXW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  February  24,  the  New  York 
Times  calls  for  an  agricultural  policy 
that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  That  the  present  policy  has  failed 
in  aiding  the  poor  has  been  established 
In  the  testimony  before  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN's  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Nutritional  and  Human  Needs.  It  is  en- 
coura^ng  that  this  testimony  has  led 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
free  food  stamps  for  those  near  starva- 
tion in  South  Carolina,  But  efforts  can- 
not end  there. 

The  central  problem  is  our  entire  agri- 
cultural policy.  Eight  times  more  money 
goes  to  subsidizing  large  farm  operations 
than  to  improving  the  diets  of  the  poor. 
Furthermore,  the  refusal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  to  spend  the  money 
available  for  commodity  distribution 
program  lacks  potential  help  for  the 
poor.  Such  policies  cannot  be  continued. 
The  Agriculture  Department  must  join 
other  departments  in  their  attempts  to 
eliminate  poverty.  The  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  recognize  the  true  di- 
mensions of  hunger  in  the  United  States 
and  use  Ills  power  to  see  that  adequate 
responses  are  formulated.  The  editorial 
follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  24,  1969] 
Ths  HinroRT  Are  Hsard 

It  Is  proving  a  bitter  harvest.  The  effects 
of  this  nation's  wrong-way  agricultural  poli- 
cies on  millions  of  poor  continue  to  be 
etched  In  testimony  before  Senator  George 
McOovem's  Select  Committee  on  Nutritional 
and  Human  Needs.  Medical  experts  report 
that     nutritional     diseases     long     thought 
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abolUhed  have  reappeared.  They  have  linked 
Irreversible  mental  retardation  dietary  de- 
ficlemJes  In  the  very  young. 

The  impact  of  thU  testimony  has  produced 
a  few  eMouraglr.g  changes,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

The  Senate  has  overridden  Its  own  Rules 
Conunlttee  to  assure  the  Investigating  com- 
mittee adequate  funding.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  has  worked 
out  plans  to  provide  free  food  stamps  for 
those  near  starvation  In  Beaufort  and  Jasper 
Counties,  S.C. 

Distressing  aspects  of  the  problem,  how- 
ever, almost  overshadow  these  positive  de- 
velopments. The  Agriculture  Department 
remains  virtually  In  contempt  of  court  for 
not  providing  food  or  food  stamps  to  the 
hungry  In  California.  An  examination  of  Its 
departmental  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  reveals  the  cruel  extent  of  the  nation's 
twisted  policies. 

The  total  outlay  for  farm  Income  stabili- 
zation programs  comes  to  about  $4.5  billion, 
whUe  the  total  for  surplus  commodities  and 
food  stamps,  the  programs  aiding  the  poor, 
comes  to  only  $564  million.  Thus  the  na- 
tion spends  about  eight  times  as  much 
propping  up  farm  prices  as  it  does  helping 
the  poor  to  receive  adequate  diets.  Addi- 
tional funds  go  Into  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, but  surveys  show  this  program  often 
excludes  the  very  poor,  who  need  It  most. 
Large  farm  operations  receive  fantastic 
subsidies,  particularly  in  California,  The  J. 
G.  Boswell  Company  In  Kings  County,  Calif., 
for  example,  received  more  than  $4  million 
in  diversion  payments  In  1967.  The  Rancho 
San  Antonio  In  Fresco  County,  Calif.,  re- 
ceived nearly  $3  million.  Senator  James  East- 
land's plantation  In  Mississippi  received  well 
over  $100,000. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  while  lavish- 
ing subsidies  on  large  operators,  refuses  to 
spend  the  money  made  available  for  com- 
modity distribution  programs.  It  turned  $227 
mUUon  back  to  the  Treasury  last  year.  It  even 
refuses,  despite  a  court  Injunction,  to  pro- 
vide food  or  food  stamps  to  the  poor  in  sev- 
eral California  counties.  With  assistance  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  poor 
in  these  counties  have  had  to  sue  to  win 
the  benefits  of  programs  designed  for  them. 
Similar  suits  have  been  brought  In  other 
states. 

Secretary  Hardin,  new  to  office.  Is  hardly 
to  blame  for  these  wrong-way  policies  or  for 
the  widespread  hunger  In  America.  None- 
theless the  responsibility  is  on  him  to  move 
vigorously  to  meet  a  problem  that  has  now 
been  so  clearly  exposed.  The  conscience  of 
the  coimtry,  having  heard  the  voice  of  the 
hungry,  demands  action  to  answer  that  cry. 


AIRLINE  YOUTH  FARES 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  have  more  than  30  of  our  colleagues 
join  last  week  in  the  Introduction  of  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  current  child,  youth,  and 
military  reduced  air  fares  are  consistent 
with'  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

I  am  hopeful  many  more  will  join 
in  support  of  this  resolution,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  144. 

Several  editors  across  the  Nation  have 
spoken  out  in  support  of  continuing  the 
youth  fare  on  our  airlines.  As  I  con- 
tinue to  receive  editorial  statements  in 
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this  regard,  I  will  insert  them  in  me 

Record. 
Today  I  place  the  resolution  and  the 

following  editorials  and  articles  in  the 

Record : 

Kent  State,  Ohio:    "Grounded." 
Kent  State,  Ohio:  "Standby  Air  Pares 

May  Be  'Up,  Up  and  Away.'  " 
Villanova  University :  "You  Gonna  Get 

Shot  Down,  Baby." 

CorneU  University:  "Call  a  CAB." 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  "Keep  Student 

Fares." 

H.  Con.  Res.  144 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  current  regulations 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  which 
air  carriers  are  permitted  to  grant  reduced 
air  fares  to  children,  youth,  and  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  tends 
to  promote  adequate,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable 
charges,  without  unjust  discriminations,  un- 
due preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or 
destructive  competitive  practices. 

[From  the  Kent  Stater,  Feb.  20,  1969] 
Grounded? 
All  half-fare  stand-by  airline  tickets  were 
scheduled  to  become  null  and  void  today.  All 
special  youth  fare  I.D.  cards  were  to  become 
worthless  today.  None  of  this  has  happened — 
YET. 

If  Transcontinental  Bus  Systems,  Inc..  op- 
erators of  Trallways,  has  Its  way,  the  skies 
may  be  Just  as  friendly  as  before,  except  that 
they  will  be  twice  as  expensive  for  the  col- 
lege student. 

Several  students  at  Princeton  University 
have  banded  together  to  fight  the  threatened 
discontinuance  of  youth  fares.  They  spoke 
with  Arthur  Present,  examiner  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (C.A.B.),  who  told  them 
that  he  had  ruled  against  the  fares  earlier 
this  year  because  they  violate  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  The  act 
prohibits  "unreasonable"  discrimination  In 
fares. 

He  said  that  for  discrimination  In  fares 
to  exist,  air  passengers  must  get  "substan- 
tially similar"  service,  yet  be  charged  differ- 
ent fares. 

The  Stater  disagrees  with  the  examiner. 
We  believe  that  students  flying  on  half-fare 
tickets  get  "substantially  different"  service, 
and  in  most  cases  that  treatment  is  far  below 
that  received  by  full-fare  coach  passengers. 

Frequently,  a  student  Is  "bumped"  off  a 
flight  at  one  of  the  stops  on  a  multi-stop 
flight.  He  Is  faced  with  hours  of  waiting  for  a 
flight  during  peak  travel  times,  and  some- 
times he  never  gets  a  fUght.  Once  up  In  the 
air,  the  half-fare  passenger  Is  told  by  the 
stewardess^  "I'm  sorry,  we  don't  have  any 
extra  meals  on  board  for  you,  but  you  can 
have  a  Coke  If  you  would  like  one." 

So  the  student  sits  closest  to  the  roaring 
Jet  engine  sipping  his  Coke.  At  least  he  Is  fly- 
ing. That  Is  what  he  paid  for. 

The  youth  fare  passenger  can  not  fly  dur- 
ing holiday  periods.  He  Is  definitely  re- 
garded as  a  "lower  caste"  passenger  by  the 
airlines.  If  this  Is  not  substantially  different 
service.  The  Stater  does  not  know  what  Is. 

The  Princeton  committee  has  written,  "It 
Is  obvious  to  us  that  the  charges  of  dis- 
crimination have  been  trumped  up  by  the 
bus  companies  In  an  attempt  to  discourage 
young  people  from  flying  and  to  force  them, 
to  travel  by  bus.  This  blatantly  profit-mo- 
tivated act  which  totally  disregards  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  millions  of  young  people  can- 
not be  permitted." 
The  Stater  agrees. 
If  the  bus  companies  really  think  half -fare. 
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•tand-by  tickets  attract  atudenta  to  the  air- 
line*, why  don't  tbey  institute  a  similar  pro- 
gram on  the  long-haul  clty-to-clty  bus 
routes? 

The  ultimate  statement  criticizing  the  dis- 
crimination ruling  was  made  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative. Arnold  Olsen  (D.  Mont.)  recently. 
He  said.  "I  faU  to  see  how  permitting  a 
young  person  to  fly  half-fare  on  a  seat  that 
would  otherwise  go  empty  dlscrlminatea 
against  regular  passengers. " 

The  C-A.B.  will  again  be  dlscxissing  the 
youth  fares  on  Wednesday.  Feb.  26.  The  board 
must  be  convinced  that  youth  fares  should 
be  continued.  They  must  be  made  aware  that 
youth  fare  passengers  do  not  receive  the  same 
service  as  full  fare  passengers.  They  must  be 
•hown  that  students  across  the  nation  are 
upset. 

(From  the  Kent  Stater.  Feb.  13.  1968] 
Stammt  Axa  Faexs  Mat  Bs   "Up.  Up  and 

AWAT" 

(By  Saul  Daniels) 
Stand-by  half-fare  and  reserved  seat  two- 
third  fare  airline  tickets  for  the  J2  to  21 
age  bi^^et  may  soon  go  the  way  of  the  Ford 
Trimotor  aircraft  If  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  upholds  its  own  decision  banning 
them. 

Thomas  V.  Sheehan.  representative  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  told  The 
Stater  that  the  original  decision  to  cancel 
the  fares,  used  extensively  by  college  stu- 
dents, was  made  by  the  Board  on  January  21. 
"The  Board,  six  days  later,  on  its  own 
motion,  which  was  rather  unusual,  decided 
that  it  would  grant  review."  he  said  and 
ordered  the  Board  examiners'  previous  de- 
cision suspended  indefinitely. 

The  nukjor  long  distance  bus  company 
maintained  that  the  special  youth  fares  were 
•unjustly  discriminatory."  The  Board  ex- 
aminer ruled  m  favor  of  Trailways  but  later 
the  CAB  decided  to  reconsider.  The  date  of 
the  new  hearing  has  not  yet  been  set. 

According  to  Sheehan.  the  entire  situation 
began  two  years  ago  when  Trailways  flled 
Its  first  complaint.  The  CAB  sustained  the 
youth  fares  and  rejected  the  complaints. 
However.  Trailways  appealed  the  decision 
to  the  Fifth  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals which  reversed  the  Board's  decision. 

The  Court  "remanded  the  question  of 
youth  fares  to  the  Board  for  further  pro- 
ceedings," Sheehan  told  The  Stater.  "At  that 
time  Trailways  also  challenged  the  military 
furlough  fares,  but  the  Court  found  that 
the  furlough  fares  were  properly  handled  by 
the  Board."  he  continued. 

Upon  re-examination  the  Board  hearing 
examiner  found  the  youth  fare*  unjustly 
discriminatory.  Sheehan  said.  The  decision 
for  review  came  six  days  later,  and  execution 
of  the  Boards'  cancellation  ruling,  which 
was  to  go  into  effect  within  30  days,  was  up- 
held indefinitely 

Rep.  Arnold  Olsen  (D.  Mont.)  said  that  if 
the  Board  should  uphold  the  cancellation 
order,  it  would  "encourage  thousands  of 
young  people  to  resume  the  Illegal  and 
dangerous  practice  of  hitch  hiking  or  to 
attempt  long,  exhausting  automobile  tripe, 
frequently  in  unsafe  vehicles." 

The  congressman.  In  a  letter  to  CAB  Chair- 
man John  H.  Crooker  said.  "I  fall  to  see  how 
permitting  a  young  person  to  fly  half  fare 
on  a  seat  that  would  otherwise  go  empty 
discriminates  against  regular  passengers."  He 
continued  to  say.  "The  revenue  loss  result- 
ing from  elimination  of  the  existing  regula- 
tions could  mean  increased  fare  for  all  pas- 
sengers, and  that  present  youth  fares  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

Continuing  on  subject  of  education  Olsen 
said  that  the  youth  fare  was  "an  important 
factor  in  easing  the  travel  burden  of  thou- 
sands of  college  students.  Travel  alone  is  a 
form    of    education.    Thousands    of    young 
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Americans — students  and  non-students — 
have  been  enabled  by  the  youth  fare  to  see 
much  of  their  country.  They  have  benefited 
from  the  current  youth  fare  arrangement, 
and  it  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  full- 
fare  passengers  because  space  available  seata 
are  empty." 

CAB  spokesman  Sheehan  said  that  It  Is 
too  late  for  students  to  present  evidence  to 
the  Board  or  to  appear  before  it,  but  if  they 
wished,  they  could  write  letters  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  126  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, N  W  ,  Washington,  DC.  2008.  However, 
he  warned,  the  Board  has  been  so  swamped 
with  letters  that  it  U  virtually  Impossible 
to  answer  them. 

[Prom  the  VUlanovan,  Feb.  IS.  1909) 
You   OoNNA   Orr  Shot  Down,  Baby 

Another  "crumb"  from  capitalism's  cornu- 
copia will  be  yanked  from  students'  mouths 
without  even  a  small  hassle. 

Airline  officials  are  being  pressured  to 
change  the  special  student  rates  policy  on 
the  grounds  that  it  discriminates  against 
adults  and  non-students.  Those  who  are 
applying  the  pressure  (we  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  they  Uked  to  play  with  buses)  are 
charging  the  airlines  with  unequal  practices. 

We  feel  that  the  word  "equal"  U  seman- 
tlcally  problemaUc  in  this  case.  EquaUty 
must  be  also  viewed  from  the  student's  posl- 
Uon.  A  student's  yearly  Income  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  full  time  employee.  The  airlines' 
standby  requirement  for  student  discounts 
obviously  does  not  display  equal  treatment 
among  customers. 

The  student  discount  helps  both  airline 
and  student.  lU  desuetude  will  recult  in 
empty  seats  and  loss  of  profit  for  the  alr- 
Unes.  For  the  student  this  will  not  only 
mean  an  unnecessary  hardship,  but  a  real 
example  of  discriminatory  treatment. 

[From  the  Cornell  Dally  Sun,  Feb.  17,  19691 
Call  a  cab 

We'll  all  be  paying  full  fares  for  our  air- 
plane trips  If  a  decision  by  a  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  examiner  Is  not  overturned  by 
the  full  board.  The  examiner  has  ruled  that 
airline  youth  fares  constitute  discrimination 
against  adult,  full-fare  passengers  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  abolished. 

As  veterans  of  interminable  airport  vigils 
and  last-second  runway  dashes,  we  value 
our  mobility  and  object  to  the  implication 
that  an  empty  seat  is  somehow  fairer  to 
other  passengers  than  is  a  college  student. 

Others  who  feel  the  same  way  should  con- 
tact the  CAB  or  Rep.  Arnold  Olsen  (D., 
Mont.),  who  is  fighting  the  measure,  or  be 
prepared  to  cancel  that  Impending  spring 
vacation  Jaunt. 

(From  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press, 

Feb.  13. 1969) 

Krxp  Stttdxnt  Fares 

Many  American  families  will  receive  an 
unwarranted  jolt  In  the  pocketbook  If  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  upholds  a  finding  by 
one  of  Its  examiners. 

CAB  examiner  Arthur  Present  has  found 
that  youth  and  family  airline  fares  are  "un- 
justly discriminatory  and  should  be  can- 
celled." Public  hearings  on  the  question  will 
be  held  within  the  next  two  months. 

Since  1966,  children  aged  12  through  21 
have  been  able  to  travel  anywhere  In  the 
U.S.  by  plane,  on  a  stand-by  basis,  at  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  of  fares,  except  at  peak 
traffic  times  and  seasons.  Other  special  rates 
allow  family  reductions  for  husbands  and 
wives  or  children  traveling  together.  The 
program  has  been  a  great  boon  to  American 
youth  and  families  and  has  resulted  in  In- 
creased business  for  the  airlines,  thus  creat- 
ing a  mutually  happy  situation. 

Youth  fare  traffic  increased  from  2,100,100 
passengers  in  1966  to  5,760.000  in  1868.  Col- 
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lege  students  and  vacationing  families  have 
been  the  chief  users  of  the  special  rate  plans. 

The  damper  has  come  from  a  complaint 
filec:  with  the  CAB  by  a  major  group  of  bus 
companies.  Instead  of  attempting  to  meet 
the  airlines'  competition,  they  demanded 
that  such  fare  reductions  be  discontinued 
and  alleged  that  the  rates  were  "unjustly 
discriminatory,  unjust,  um^asonable,  un- 
fair competitive  practices  and  otherwise  un- 
lawful." 

The  CAB  refused  to  consider  the  complaint 
in  1966  but  the  bus  companies  went  to  court 
and  their  appeal  finally  reached  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  declined  to  hear  the  case.  Re- 
newal legal  actions  in  the  lower  courts  forced 
the  CAB  to  review  youth  and  family  fares 
early  this  year  and  Present  announced  his 
findings  after  nine  days  of  hearings. 

It  would  be  most  unseemly  of  the  CAB 
to  rule  in  the  bus  companies'  favor  and  stifle 
legitimate  competition.  If  the  bargain  rates 
are  no  longer  allowed,  a  lot  of  American 
families  will  be  robbed  of  the  special  work, 
study  and  travel  privileges  now  granted  by 
the  airlines. 


DRAFT   DEFERMENTS   FOR  POLICE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  police 
agencies  and  fire  companies  across  the 
Nation,  particularly  those  in  the  major 
metroix>litan  areas,  are  faced  with  a 
critical  shortage  of  prospective  man- 
power. 

In  dealing  with  the  law-enforcement 
personnel  shortage  problem,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation in  its  report : 

Because  a  basic  problem  in  furnishing 
protection  to  the  ghetto  is  the  shortage  of 
manpower,  police  departments  should  re- 
view existing  deployment  of  field  personnel 
to  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of  manpower 
.  .  communities  may  have  to  pay  more  for 
the  entire  community,  as  well  as  for  the 
ghetto. 

There  is  no  question  that  communi- 
ties will  have  to  face  this  problem  realis- 
tically. But  we  in  Congress  must  face 
the  need  to  help  where  we  can. 

I  am  offering  legislation  today  which 
would  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  to  give  full-time  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  men  in  training  for  such  jobs 
deferments  from  the  military  draft. 

Almost  every  major  metropolitan 
police  and  fL'e  department  in  our  land 
suffers  from  i  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

A  study  of  mimicipal  police  depart- 
ments conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  in  the  summer  of  1965 
indicated  that  65.5  percent  of  the  284 
responding  departments  were  operating 
below  authorized  strength.  Of  the  98 
departments  operating  at  authorized 
strength.  79  indicated  they  really  needed 
more  men. 

If  we  continue  to  draft  men  away  from 
police  departments  that  are  already 
imderstaffed  we  are  undermining  the 
ability  of  communities  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  their  citizens  at  a  time  when  this 
is  most  crucial. 

In  the  90th  Congress  we  acted  to  pro- 
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vide  substantial  Federal  funds  for  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  assistance. 
This  long  overdue  measure  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  legislation  guaranteeing 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
dip  into  the  already  inadequate  man- 
power pool  available  to  law  enforcement 
and  fire  protection. 

Police  agencies  and  Are  departments 
are  finding  recruiting  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. Both  are  thankless  jobs,  involving 
great  danger  and  little  compensation. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  a  large 
number  of  police  and  firemen  who  joined 
immediately  after  World  War  n  are  now 
reaching  retirement  age. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  large  cities 
will  soon  experience  a  loss  of  one-third 
of  their  experienced  police  personnel 
through  retirement.  Tliis  experienced 
leadership  must  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cities  most  under- 
staffed are  those  which  need  police  and 
fire  protection  most.  I  urge  your  help  in 
furthering  the  fight  for  greater  safety  in 
our  cities  by  adopting  the  national  policy 
that  law  enforcement  and  fire  fighting 
careers  are  critical  skills  which  should  be 
exempt  from  the  draft. 

The  war  against  crime,  sis  the  protec- 
tion of  human  life  and  property,  is  vital 
to  our  national  interests.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  draft  men  who  are  so  essential 
to  maintaining  the  public  safety. 


EDITORIAL  BOOSTS  SEAT  BELTS 
FOR  SCHOOL  BUSES 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  neb&aska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7, 1968, 19  of  30  passengers  aboard 
an  interstate  bus  died  when  the  bus  col- 
lided with  an  automobile  near  Baker, 
Calif. 

One  of  the  conclusions  presented  by  the 
National  Transportation  Board  in  its  re- 
port of  December  18,  1968,  is  as  follows: 

The  absence  of  restraining  devices  for  the 
driver  and  bus  passengers  made  possible  the 
increase  In  severity  of  Injuries  and  resulted 
in  confusion  and  disorientation  (i.e.,  to  the 
passengers  on  the  right  side  of  the  bus) .  Had 
restraining  devices  such  as  lap-type  safety 
belts  been  available  and  in  use  by  occupants, 
it  is  probable  that  a  great  number  of  persons 
would  have  been  able  to  escape  from  the  bus 
before  the  fire.        i 

Under  the  heading  "Probable  Cause," 
this  report  also  states : 

The  injuries  to  the  bus  occupants  were 
caused  by  the  forces  of  impact  and  subse- 
quent bus  overturn  in  the  absence  of  crash 
injury  prevention  facilities  such  as  occupant 
safety  belts. 

I  have  learned  today  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  does  Intend, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  to  require  the  installation 
and  use  of  lap  belts  for  drivers  of  buses 
operated  in  interstate  commerce  to  any 
extent  beyond  the  limits  of  commercial 
zones.  Such  operation  includes  the  bulk 
of  high-speed,  intercity  bus  operations. 
The  purpose  is  to  insure  that  the  driver 
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will  be  retained  in  his  seat  in  extremely 
evasive  maneuvers  as  well  as  in  crashes 
that  do  occur. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  91st  Congress, 
I  introduced  H.R.  162  which  would  re- 
quire that  motorbuses  involved  in  inter- 
state commerce  be  equipped  with  seat 
belts. 

This  bill  provides  that  any  vehicle  used 
on  the  highways  for  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  10  or  more  passengers  be 
equipped  with  seat  belts.  It  would  become 
effective  1  year  after  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your  attention 

an  editorial,    'Belts  for  Buses?"  which 

appeared  in  the  Saturday,  February  15 

issue   of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Belts  for  Bttsxs? 
Traditionally,  few  occurrences — short  of  a 
declaration  of  war — are  so  designed  to  galva- 
nize a  newspaper's  city  room  as  a  report  that 
a  school  bus  has  been  in  a  major  accident. 
In  an  age  when  custom  begins  to  harden  us 
to  disasters,  we  remain  completely  vulnerable 
to  those  In  which  children  are  Involved. 

The  collision  last  week  of  a  car  and  a  bus 
bound  for  Earl  B.  Wood  Junior  High  in 
RockvlUe,  which  sent  both  vehicles  into  a 
drainage  ditch  at  Sunflower  Drive  and  Bitter- 
root  Way  m  Montgomery  County's  Flower 
Valley  subdivision,  was  a  lucky  one.  Thirty- 
one  children  were  reported  shaken  up  and 
slightly  injured.  No  one  seriously.  But  the 
accident  raised  the  question:  Why  don't 
school  buses  have  seat  belts? 
In  fact,  why  don't  all  buses  have  them? 
A  bus  Is  a  large  container  In  which  to  rattle 
small  children  about.  According  to  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association,  tests  were  done 
by  the  University  of  California  using  school 
buses  In  crack-ups  In  which  dummies  were 
substituted  for  children  without  seat  belts 
"and  the  kids  flew  over  the  place  like 
bullets." 

The  National  Education  Association  says 
the  matter  of  seat  belts  is  a  controversial  one, 
but  it  is  "under  study"  (some  jurisdictions 
may  already  be  using  them) .  The  NEA  points 
out  that,  statistically,  the  school  bus  "Is  the 
safest  mode  of  transportation  in  the  world." 
Well,  okay,  but  from  our  personal  observa- 
tion of  these  buses  over  the  years,  we've  yet 
to  be  convinced.  With  the  ever  increasing 
hazards  of  traveling  the  roads  hereabouts, 
we  would  feel  a  lot  safer  knowing  that  junior 
was  £nugly  belted  In. 


A  DAY  WITH  ALEXANDER 
STEPHENS 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  cbobgia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  across  a  story  in  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal and  Constitution  magazine  section 
which  relates  some  highlights  in  the  life 
of  Alexander  Stephens — Congressman, 
Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
Governor  of  Georgia — who  died  in  1883. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  a  great-great- 
imcle  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr., 
of  Athens.  Ga.  The  story  tells  of  Stephens* 
association  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Congress  and  during  the  Civil  War.  Be- 
cause I  found  the  article  of  historic  in- 
terest with  some  little-known  facts  about 
Lincoln  and   that   historic   era,   I  am 
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bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

A  DAT  WrrH  Alexander  Stephens:  Two 
Nephews  Who  Call  Him  Uncle  Alex 
Remember  DELiGHrrtTL  Stories  About  Al- 
exander Stephens 

(By  Andrew  Sparks) 
Alexander     Stephens — congressman,     vice 
president  of   the   Confederacy,   governor  of 
Georgia — died  in  1883. 

Yet  when  you  walk  through  his  old  home 
at  CrawfordvlUe,  Ga. — white-painted  Liberty 
Hall  in  the  Alexander  H.  Stephens  State 
Park — you  almost  Imagine  he  may  be  waiting 
in  the  next  room.  His  books  lie  on  the  tables 
his  pictures  hang  on  the  walls,  and  much  of 
his  own  furniture  stands  where  it  did  during 
his  lifetime. 

But  'Little  Alex"  seems  even  more  real  if 
you're  lucky  enough  to  spend  a  day  in  the 
country  talking  to  men  who  call  this  great 
Georgian  Uncle  Alex. 

"If  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  time  I've  been 
to  CrawfordvlUe,  I  wouldn't  ever  have  to 
work  again,"  says  Judge  Frank  A.  Holden  of 
Atlanta,  Stephens'  great-great  nephew,  who 
is  almost  76  and  vows  he  is  working  harder 
than  he  ever  did  before.  As  United  States 
Commissioner  in  Georgia's  Northern  District, 
his  job  Is  to  hold  preliminary  hearings  on 
U.S.  government  cases,  and  he  is  also  a  prac- 
ticing attorney.  Judge  Holden  invited  us  to 
go  with  him  to  two  places  where  Alexander 
Stephens  is  best  remembered  today,  Craw- 
fordvlUe and  Washington-Wilkes. 

Stephens,  who  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and 
a  foe  of  secession  but  a  supporter  of  his  state 
after  the  fateful  decision  to  secede  was  made, 
has  a  birthday  this  week.  He  was  bom  Feb. 
11,  1812.  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  is  the 
next  day,  Feb.  12.  which,  by  an  odd  historic 
coincidence,  happens  to  be  Georgia  Day. 
birthday  of  the  state,  founded  Feb.  12.  1733, 
when  Oglethorpe  and  his  English  settlers 
landed  on  a  Savannah  River  bluff.  It's  a 
great  week  for  history. 

But  history  heard  firsthand  does  not  seem 
like  history  in  a  book. 

"Uncle  Alex  called  my  grandmother  LlUle 
Honey,"  Judge  Holden  said,  chewing  on  an 
unllghted  cigar  as  we  rode  down  1-20  east 
through  a  dun-colored  winter  landscape  and 
back  Into  memory.  "After  grandmother's 
husband  died.  Stephens  took  grandmother, 
who  was  his  niece,  and  her  four  little  chil- 
dren, including  my  mother,  over  to  live  at 
Liberty  Hall." 

Stephens  knew  what  it  meant  to  help  those 
in  need.  His  own  mother  died  when  he  was 
a  month  old,  leaving  such  a  frail  child  people 
said  it  was  a  miracle  he  lived.  Stephens 
grew  to  average  height  but  never  weighed 
more  than  a  hundred  potmds,  hence  his  nick- 
name "Little  Alex,"  which  has  been  spelled 
Alex,  Alec.  Aleck  and  ElUck.  When  he  was 
only  14  his  father  and  his  stepmother  died 
within  a  week  of  each  other  and  the  children 
went  to  live  with  relatives.  Alex,  like  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  studied  by  the  light  of  pine 
knots  and  read  everything  he  could  find.  He 
had  had  only  about  two  years  of  formal 
school,  in  "old  field  schools."  when  he  and 
his  brother  Aaron  were  sent  to  live  with  their 
mother's  brother,  Gen.  Aaron  Grler,  near 
Raytown.  Alex  studied  there  at  Locust  Grove 
Academy  and  later  in  Washington  before 
going  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  where  he 
said  he  spent  his  happiest  days.  After  a 
year  of  teaching,  which  he  didn't  like,  he 
went  to  CrawfordvlUe  to  study  law  and 
boarded  with  his  stepmother's  brother-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  William  Bird,  in  the  house  that 
is  now  Liberty  HaU.  Stephens  bought  the 
hovise  in  1845  at  Mr.  Bird's  death.  He  gave 
more  than  100  boys  financial  help  to  get  an 
education. 

"As  a  boy  Stephens'  family  was  so  poor 
they  didn't  have  money  to  buy  kerosene," 
Judge  Holden  said.  "That's  why  he  read  by 
lighfard  knots.  He  was  the  first-honor  grad- 
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u*t«  at  the  Unlyenlty  of  0«orsl»  but  dl«lnt 
bave  money  to  pay  •!  50  for  hl»  diploma. 
Long  aftwwards.  the  year  my  sUter  Queen 
Elizabeth  Holden  graduated  at  the  university, 
the  Board  of  Regent*  awarded  Alexander 
Stephena'   diploma,   and  she  received  it  for 

him.  ^  at.     1. 

"When  Outzon  Borglum's  statue  of  Steph- 
ens was  unveiled  in  Statuary  Hall  at  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  my  mother  placed  a  wreath 
on  It  for  the  Georgia  UIX;.  Tears  before,  a« 
a  young  bride,  she  had  unveiled  the  marble 
sUtue  of  him  at  Uberty  Hall  in  1893. 

•When  I  was  a  boy.  Will  Sanford  was  play- 
ing baseball  in  the  yard  and  knocked  a 
ball  that  broke  a  anger  off  the  statue. 
Ifs  still  off  I  think.  Will's  mother 
taught  school  at  Crawfordvllle  and  they 
were  living  at  Uberty  Hall.  A  lot  of 
famlllee  have  lived  there.  I  never  did  myself, 
but  I  hunted  Easter  eggs  there  many  a  time 
and  ran  from  the  old  witch,  dressed  up  to 
protect  the  golden  egg." 

Judge  Holden  kept  pulling  memories  out 
of  his  head,  as  well  as  photographs  and 
clippings  from  a  brown  leather  briefcase  In 

"hi  lab.' 

'  ■■H«rt*s  a  picture  of  a  sofa  that  belonged 
to  Uncle  Alex,"  he  said.  "It  was  at  our  house 
in  Athens  when  I  was  growing  up  and  my 
suters  hated  It.  It  was  so  uncomfortable 
they  said  boys  who  came  to  see  them  and  sat 
on  It  wouldn't  ask  for  a  second  date  I  gave 
It  to  Uberty  HaU  and  the  parks  department 
had  It  done  over  " 

Years  earlier  Judge  Holden  s  mother,  Mrs. 
Horace  Holden.  unable  to  part  with  the 
family  antique,  had  a  copy  of  the  sofa  made 
and  presented  that  to  Liberty  Hall.  The  rep- 
Uca  upholstered  In  black  horsehair,  stands 
now  m  the  parlor  beneath  Louis  Gregg  s 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Holden.  She  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  restoration  of  Uberty  Hall 
in  the  1930b  and  rode  hundred  and  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see  people  and  ask  them  to  sell  or 
donate  original  furniture  back  to  the  house. 
"My  mother  talked  about  Uncle  Alex  all 
the  time,  ever  since  I  was  bom."  Judge 
Holden  said.  "I  feel  guilty  now  I  didn't  pay 
more  attention.  I'm  ashamed  of  myseU  be- 
cause I  didn't  listen. 

"One  story  about  Stephens  U  so  old  It  has 
whiskers,  but  It  has  been  misquoted  about 
where  It  came  from.  Mother  knew  exactly 
where  It  happened— In  Greensboro,  Ga. 

"Bob  Toombs  and  Alex  Stephens  were  great 
friends,  although  they  differed  on  great  Is- 
sues and  had  many  debates.  One  hot  sum- 
mer day  they  were  going  to  debate  at  the 
courthouse  In  Greensboro.  Just  bef<»e  the 
speaking,  Stephens  was  lying  on  a  couch  on 
the  verandah  of  the  courthouse  when  Bob 
Toombs  came  In.  He  pointed  to  Stephens 
and  said.  Look  at  that  little  fellow.  If  you  d 
grease  him  and  pin  his  ears  back,  you  could 
swallow  him  whole.'  Stephens  Jumped  up 
and  said,  'Yes,  and  you'd  have  more  brains 
In  your  stomach  than  you'd  have  in  your 
head.' 

••Mother  said  the  next  week  when  Stephens 
and  Toombs  were  going  to  debate  In  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  they  were  both  walking  down 
the  street  and  met.  Toombs  mumbled  to  the 
man  he  was  with.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
pass  Stephens,  "We  do  not  get  out  of  ttie 
wtiy  for  no  d.  fool.'  Stephens  Jtunped  off  the 
sldewfUk  and  repUed,  "But  we  do!' 

STXPHXNS'    OBATOar    ONCI    »«ADB    UNCOUt    C«T 

•Stephens  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
thU  country  ever  produced.  In  Congress  Abe 
Uncoln  was  so  Impressed  he  wrote  his  law 
partner  about  him.  That  letter  Is  right  here 
m  a  book.  'RecoUectlons  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,'  that  my  mother  found  In  Boston 
when  she  went  up  to  see  where  Stephens  was 
put  In  prison  after  the  war. 

"Here's  what  Uncoln  wrote.  'I  take  up  my 
pen  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Gwjrgla. 
a  lltUe  slim  pale-faced  consumptive  man. 
has  Just  concluded  the  very  best  speech  of 
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an  hour's  length  I  ever  heard.  My  old  with- 
ered  dry  eyes  are  full  of  tears  yet. 
^y  mother  knew  more  about  Stephens 
than  any  other  living  person.  She  could  taU 
*bout  him  for  10  hours.  Now.  Dr.  Robb 
Stephens  knows  more  about  him  than  any- 
one else.  Without  him.  all  the  klnfolks  would 
oe  lost^-anythlng  we  want  to  know  we  write 
and   ask  Cousin  Robb.  He's  just  a  walking 

*°^There^a'man  at  Emory— and  I  reeent  this 
very  much— who  said  Stephens'  not  coope'*^- 
ing  with  Jefferson  Davis  lost  the  war  for  the 
south.  I  think  he's  wrong.  If  they  had  lU- 
tened  to  Stephens,  they  would  have  saved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  cream  of  the 
South.  Stephens  worried  Jefferson  Davis  so 
about  a  compromise  that  Davis  Anally  ap- 
pointed him  and  ft  commission  to  "»«•*  ^"» 
uncoln  and  see  if  the  war  could  be  ended. 
He  lust  appointed  It  to  appease  Stephens. 

•Stephens  had  a  nephew  he  wanted  to  get 
released  from  prison.  Cousin  Robb  can  tell 
you  about  that— that  nephew  was  his 
daddy-and  about  his  daddy  going  to  the 
White  House,  scared  to  death.  Cousin  Robb 
has  the  letter  from  Uncoln.  in  his  own 
handwriting,  giving  his  daddy  permission  to 
come  through  the  lines." 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Stephens,  who  will  be  88 
in  June,  is  still  a  busy  practicing  physician, 
seeing  patients  every  day  and  even  ma"ng 
house  calls.  He  moved  to  Washlngton-Wllkes 
from  Atlanta  in  1939  after  Inheriting  a  house 
which  has  now  been  home  for  members  oi 
his  tamlly  97  years.  He  lives  there  now  with 
h'  daughter.  Mrs.  Emma  Wilson.  His  son 
Robert  G.  Stephens  Jr..  of  Athens,  Is  Geor- 
gia's 10th  District  congressman. 

Uncoln's  letter,  framed  in  walnut  and  Spl* 
leaf  hangs  in  the  library.  The  ink,  which  has 
now'  turned  brown,  was  blotted  when  the 
President  folded  the  letter  and  gave  It  to 
the  24-year-old  Georgia  lieutenant.  John 
Alexander  Stephens.  John's  photograph  Is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  facing  a  Picture 
of  uncoln  which  the  President  autographed 
and  gave  him.  ^        j  ,..„ 

•My  father  had  the  letter  framed  and  It  s 
hung  in  our  home  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber "  said  Dr.  Stephens,  who  has  a  phenom- 
enal memory  and  talks  about  Uncoln  and 
Stephens  almost  us  if  he  knew  them. 

•in  Congress  they  were  both  Whigs  and 
both  -Young  Indians'— members  of  a  club 
gotten  together  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
Taylor  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
continued.  "Uncoln  didn't  run  for  a  second 
term  and  went  back  to  Springfield  !»•  He 
and  Stephens  corresponded  some,  but  iney 
hadn't  met  again  when  the  war  came  on. 
When  they  did  meet,  at  Hampton  Roads, 
they  met  as  friends. 

•uncoln  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  that 
the  men  could  write  their  own  terms  If  they  d 
come  into  the  Union.  The  others  wouldn  t 
sign.  When  they  got  through  with  the  meet- 
ing uncoln  called  Stephens  and  said  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  alone.  He  wanted  to 
ask  about  old  friends  they  l«d  known  in 
Congress.  Finally  Uncoln  said.  Well.  Ste- 
phens, we  haven't  been  able  to  do  anything 
m  behalf  of  our  country'— he  dldnt  say 
countries:  he  never  accepted  that  the  South 
had  been  out  of  the  Union,  but  after  the 
war  ended  they  put  the  South  under  Recon- 
struction and  said  the  sUtes  had  been  out  of 
the  Union— Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
vou  of  a  personal  nature?' 

•Well'  Stephens  said.  I  have  a  nephew 
and  the  last  we  heard  of  him  he  was  Im- 
prisoned at  Johnson  Island  in  Sandusky  Bay. 
If  vou  could  find  out  something  about  him, 
we'd  appreciate  it.'  Uncoln  took  out  a  note- 
book and  wrote  down  the  name.  John  A. 
Stephens.  Then  he  and  Stephens  separated, 
never  to  meet  again. 

"John  Stephens,  my  father,  was  in  an 
officers'  prison  on  Johnson  Island  In  LAke 
Erie  about  four  miles  from  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
He  wa»  standing  In  the  bunkroom  by  a  stove 
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trying  to  get  warm— he  had  no  overcoat  and 
the  wmperature  was  30  degrees  below  z«ro 
and  he  had  been  bringing  in  wood  for  the 
fire— when  an  orderly  came  to  the  door  and 
called  for  Lt.  John  A.  Stephens.  You  are 
wanted  at  the  commander's  office.'  he  said. 

"The  commanding  officer  showed  him  a 
telegram:  Parole  Lt.  John  A.  Stephens,  pris- 
oner of  war,  to  report  to  me  here  in  person, 
and  send  him  to  me.  It  Is  In  pursuance  of  an 
arrangement  I  made  yesterday  wlUi  his 
uncle  Hon.  A  H.  Stephens.  Acknowledge  re- 
ceipt. A.  Lincoln." 

••They  told  him  to  get  his  things  together. 
Other  prisoners— among  them  were  Gov.  Mc- 
Danlel  and  Capt.  Wright,  comptroller  general 
of  Georgia-gathered  about  »  »»ear  what 
had  happened.  My  father  said  he  dldnt 
know  what  had  happened.  He  thought  may- 
be because  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  vice 
president  of  the  Confederacy  they  were  going 
to  shoot  him.  The  other  men  cried  when 
he  told  them  goodby. 

•Ice  on  Sandusky  Bay  was  10  feet  thick. 
They  hitched  two  mules  to  a  sled  to  take  him 
away,  wrapped  up  In  buffalo  robes.  He  caught 
a  train  bound  for  Washington  City  and  rode 
all  that  night  and  all  the  next  day.  About 
dark,  when  he  got  there,  he  went  at  once 
to  the  Wh'.te  House  and  to  Uncoln  s  office. 
His  reception  was  very  friendly  when  he 
showed  the  telegram.  The  man  at  the  desk 
said,  Give  me  your  card.'  My  father  dldn  t 
have  one.  He  wrote  his  name  out  on  a  piece 
of  newspaper,  John  Alexander  Stephens. 

••In  two  minutes,  the  man  came  back  and 
beckoned.  When  my  father  went  in,  he  saw 
a  man  lying  on  a  long  office  table,  talking 
to  a  second  man  who  sat  In  a  chair.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward.  My  father  said  when 
the  man  on  the  table  got  up,  he  looked  like 
a  corkscrew  unwinding,  the  tallest  man  he 
ever  saw.  Uncoln  came  toward  him  with 
both  hands  out.  •I  met  your  uncle  on  Feb. 
3  •  he  said.  'He  said  your  mother  and  every- 
one else  at  home  are  all  right  and  well.  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  send  you  to  them. 
You  can  have  the  freedom  of  Washington 
City  as  long  as  you  want  to.  under  my  pro- 
tection." 

"My  father  stayed  a  week.  He  had  gone  to 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  he  used  to  go 
to  Washington  often  to  see  his  uncle.  Then 
he  went  back  to  see  Uncoln.  who  this  Ume 
was  by  himself.  They  sat  down  and  Lincoln 
told  him  how  much  he  thought  of  hU  uncle 
and  Ulked  about  the  association  they  had 
had  together.  He  told  him  how  much  he  re- 
gretted the  war  and  wished  It  would  end. 

"Lincoln  turned  to  his  desk,  took  out  a 
photograph  of  himself  and  wrote  A.  Uncoln 
LcroaTthe  bottom  of  It.  'Put  this  In  your 
pocket,'  he  said;  'It  will  prove  a  curiosity 
down  South."  While  he  was  in  Washington 
my  father  went  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  had  his  own  picture  taken  by  the  Yankee 
photographer." 

The  two  photographs,  of  A.  Uncoln  and 
John  A.  Stephens,  are  still  together  In  the 
frame  along  with  this  letter  Uncoln  wrote 
there  at  his  desk: 

ExKcunvE  Mansion, 
Washington,  February  10, 1865. 
Hon  a  H.  S'rBPHENs:  According  to  our 
agreement  your  nephew.  Ueut.  Stephens  goes 
to  you  bearing  this  note.  Please  in  return, 
to  select  and  send  to  me  that  officer  of  the 
same  rank  Imprisoned  at  Richmond  whose 
physical  condition  most  urgently  requires  his 
release. 

Respectfully. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Dr  Stephens  quoted  the  letter  from 
memory,  never  hesltaUng  for  a  word  as  he 
sat  there  In  an  upholstered  Victorian  chair 
with  dog  heads  carved  on  the  arms.  In  the 
bright  spotUght  from  an  iron  bridge  lamp, 
his  hair  looked  very  white,  his  skin  smooth 
and  pale,  his  figure  lean  and  thin— almost, 
one  Imagined.  Uttle  Alex's  size. 


"My  father  went  to  City  Point  and  they 
sent  him  across  the  river."  Dr.  Stephens  said. 
•He  was  a  free  man  who  could  do  what  he 
wanted  to.  He  Joined  the  Army  again  and  got 
on  Qen.  John  Echols'  staff  and  became  a 
major.  He  was  in  West  Virginia  when  he 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  Oen.  Lee  on  April  9. 
He  was  at  Chrlstlanburg,  Va..  when  he  heard 
about  Lincoln's  assassination.  Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge told  him  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  and 
gave  him  a  horse— he  named  It  Breckinridge 
and  rode  It  all  the  way  from  Virginia  to  Talia- 
ferro County.  Ga.  ^  ^  ^^.  „,^ 
"On  May  6  the  family  gathered  at  the  old 
plantaUon  and  that  was  the  first  chance 
my  father  had  to  give  Uncle  Alex  the  letter 
from  Lincoln.  Father  said  Uncle  Alex  cried. 
The  worst  thing  that  ever  happened,'  Alex- 
ander Stephens  said,  'was  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln.' 

"I  don't  know  so  much  about  Alexander 
Stephens.  I  was  born  In  1881  and  he  died  In 
1883.  I  don't  remember  him.  But  I  lived 
with  him  at  the  governor's  mansion  after 
he  was  inaugurated  in  November,  1882. 

"When  he  was  mentioned  for  governor, 
he  said  he  wanted  my  father  to  go  with  him 
to  Atlanta.  Uncle  Alex  asked  my  mother  a 
she'd  live  at  the  mansion,  but  she  dldnt 
want  to  go.  -well.'  he  said.  If  you  won't 
come.  I  won't  run  for  governor.'  They  didn't 
want  to  deprive  him  of  being  governor  of 
Georgia,  and  decided  they'd  move  with  him. 
•I  had  measles  In  the  mansion,  which 
stood  where  the  Henry  Grady  Hotel  Is  now. 
I  remember  once  going  to  the  end  of  the 
walk  where  a  policeman  spoke  to  me.  I 
grabbed  his  bUly  away  from  him  and  ran  to 
the  house.  ^^.     ^ 

"Our  family  dog.  Prince,  bit  the  Atlanta 
chief  of  police  and  Uncle  Alex  said  they'd 
have  to  give  the  dog  away.  Then  Uncle  Alex 
began  worrying  about  him  and  said,  'Bring 
him  back  and  put  a  muzzle  on  him.'  They 
drew  a  newspaper  cartoon  of  Prince  In  a 
muzzle.  He's  burled  behind  AUen'a,  at  the 
corner  of  Cain  and  Ivy. 

"I  have  one  other  memory.  I  remember 
seeing  a  dead  face  In  a  coffin.  They  held  me 
up  to  see  It.  I'to  sure  that  was  Alexander 
Stephens."  ,  ,  . ._, 

Among  his  famUy  treasures  Is  a  letter 
Stephens  wrote  to  Dr.  Stephens'  father,  when 
John  was  a  boy  of  13.  John  was  In  La- 
Grange,  working  for  a  doctor  who  had  Just 
increased  hU  wages.  Stephens,  hearing  of  the 
ralsfe.  wrote  from  Washington:  ••.  . .  you  must 
feel  that  It  is  Incumbent  for  you  to  In- 
crease your  sense  of  responsibility,  Industry 
and  energy.  Be  always  at  your  place  and  al- 
ways attend  to  your  business.  Remember 
now  is  the  time  to  apply  yourself  and  now  Is 
the  ttme  to  form  correct  habits  for  life.  You 
win  soon  be  a  man  and  you  must  learn  to 
act  as  a  man  and  to  perform  your  part  as  a 
man  among  men.  The  first  great  rule  to  ob- 
serve in  all  vour  acts  Is  to  do  right.  Admire 
viTtne  and  scorn  vice.  Associate  with  the 
good  and  have  as  little  to  do  as  you  can 
with  those  In  whom  you  dUcover  anything 
low  or  mean.  Take  care  of  your  money— 
never  spend  a  cent  for  a  useless  object.  Al- 
ways be  respectful  to  your  superiors  and 
never  rude  to  those  below  you  either  In  age 
or  in  condition  of  life." 

'•Uncle  Alex  always  gave  advice  when  he 
wrote  a  letter."  Dr.  Stephens  said.  No  con- 
gressman today  could  give  a  young  man 
better  rules  for  a  good  life. 

At  CrawfordTllle,  Uttle  Alex's  house  and 
its  family  of  outbuildings  are  all  newly 
painted  and  everything  Is  neat  and  trim.  In- 
side, the  floor  of  the  wide  center  hall  upstairs 
and  down  is  boldly  painted  with  black  and 
orange  diamonds.  Rooms  opening  off  either 
side  have  bright  floral  carpets,  woven  to  re- 
produce the  old  original  patterns.  The  furni- 
ture In  ante-bellvmi  plantation  style,  U  Em- 
pire and  Victorian,  with  enough  earlier  pieces 
to  give  the  rooms  a  sense  of  contintilty 
and  enough  homemade  things  of  Georgia 
pine  to  show  that  19th  Century  Georgians 
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couldnt  buy  everything  they  needed  at  a 
store.  Mrs.  Mabel  Bird,  the  state  park  host- 
ess for  Liberty  Hall,  says  about  4,000  peo- 
ple a  year  come  to  see  the  house— school 
chUdren,  tourists  from  as  far  away  as  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago  and  New  York  City,  tent 
campers  from  the  1,200-acre  park  behind 
the  house. 

At  Uberty  Hall — so  named  by  Its  owner 
because  he  wanted  guests  to  do  as  they 
pleased  there — Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens 
lives  on  In  memory. 
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OUTLOOK  BAD  EVEN  IP  INFLATION 
IS  RESTRAINED 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 


OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24.  1969 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  caU  the  attenion  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  article  which  appeared  in  the 
February  11, 1969.  American  Banker.  This 
is    a    particularly    timely    subject    and 
worthy  of  every  Member's  consideration: 
OinxooK    Bad    Even    if    Inflation    Is    Re- 
strained, AND  Worse  if  It  Is  Not,  Reierson 
Declares 

(By  William  Zimmerman) 
New  York. — The  economic  outlook  "Is 
truly  disturbing"  If  efforts  to  restrain  Infla- 
tion fall.  Dr.  Roy  L.  Reierson,  senior  vice- 
president  and  advisory  committee  chairman. 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  warned  Monday, 

Unless  Inflation  Is  brought  under  control, 
he  said  in  prepared  remarks,  "Not  only  must 
interest  rates  be  expected  to  continue  up- 
ward, but  the  functioning  of  the  bond  and 
mortgage  markets  may  be  undermined,  and 
the  supply  of  capital  needed  to  finance  the 
large  and  growing  demands  for  goods  and 
services  In  prospect  for  the  1970s  may  be 
seriously  compromised." 

His  remarks  were  prepared  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association's  50th  Midwinter 
Trust  Conference  that  opened  here  Monday. 
Arthur  Brlckner,  vice-president  and  econ- 
omist lor  Bankers  Trust,  read  the  speech  for 
Mr  Reierson,  who  was  unable  to  appear  at 
the  meeting  In  the  morning  because  of  the 
city's  snow  problems. 

Even  If  inflation  Is  brought  under  control, 
portfolio  investment  managers  are  not  likely 
to  turn  their  backs  on  common  stocks  and 
flock  to  the  bond  market  In  greater  volume, 
his  text  noted.  Their  preference  for  equities. 
Mr.  Reierson  stated,  "Is  another  reason 
against  expecting  bond  yields  for  the 
years  ahead  to  return  to  the  levels  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  first  half  of  the  1960s,  before 
Infiatlonary  pressures  became  pronounced." 
If  inflation  can  be  controUed,  "the  present 
will  in  retrospect  appear  as  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  acquire  bonds  at  historically 
low  prices  and  secure  an  above-average  re- 
turn for  years  to  come."  he  noted. 

He  stated  that  as  long  as  Investors  beUeve 
consumer  prices  are  destined  to  rise  at  rates 
close  to  the  recent  4.75rc  or  more,  "they  will 
hardly  be  attracted  even  by  the  yields  of  7  To - 
15<^c  presently  available  on  hlgh-quaUty 
bonds  or  by  the  even  higher  yields  offered  on 
mortgages." 

••Considering  the  strong  Influence  of  such 
etoectatlons  upon  bond  yields  today.  It  might 
not  require  much  In  the  way  of  good  news— 
an  easing  In  capital  spending  programs,  a 
convincing  drop  In  new  orders,  confirmed 
softness  in  retail  trade,  or  substantive  prog- 
ress toward  peace  In  Vietnam— to  set  the 
stage  for  a  market  rally." 

In  Mr  Relerson's  opinion.  "It  Is  difficult  to 
visualize  Interest  rates  as  a  whole  declining 
to   materlaUy    lower    levels    and    remaining 


there  for  an  extended  period.  Rather.  If  In- 
vestors do  not  see  Inflation  being  curbed,  In- 
terest rates  could  rise  to  even  greater 
heights." 

He  also  said  there  are  reasons  to  expect  the 
rate  of  personal  savings  to  average  substan- 
tially lower  m  the  years  ahead.  "There  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  expectations  of  chronic  infla- 
tion, which  In  recent  years  have  affected  In- 
stitutional Investors  and  business  manage- 
ments, have  spread  to  the  general  public. 
Thus,  the  consumer  may  remain  disposed  to 
spend  more,  borrow  more,  and  save  less." 

Mr.  Relerson's  text  said  that  meaningful 
progress  in  the  fight  against  Inflation  prob- 
ably Is  not  attainable  without  "generating 
some  slack  In  the  economy,  and  this  specifi- 
cally includes  the  elimination  of  hyperem- 
ployment." 

The  "most  reasonable  assumption  Is  that 
both  fiscal  and  credit  policies  will  be  em- 
ployed to  moderate  demands  In  the  economy 
and  to  bring  about  some  lessening  of  the  In- 
flationary momentum,  but  not  Its  complete 
removal  from  the  economic  picture."  This 
would  result  In  the  expectation,  he  added, 
that  costs  and  prices  in  the  yields  ahead 
would  maintain  their  general  uptrend,  but 
at  a  pace  materially  slower  than  that  of  last 
year, 

Mr.  Reierson  said  that  the  natlon"s  fiscal 
policy  since  the  step-up  of  military  opera- 
tions m  Vietnam  In  1965  merits  the  "label  of 
mismanagement."  The  surpluses  shown  In 
the  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  and  next  are 
not  adequate,  he  said,  and  larger  surpluses 
win  be  required  If  credit  market  conditions 
are  to  ease  appreciably. 

In  his  opinion,  the  surtax  should  not  be 
permitted  to  expire,  and  the  key  to  an  ap- 
propriate fiscal  policy  lies  In  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  control  expenditures.  "Re- 
straint over  Government  spending  will  not 
be  achieved  unless  a  system  of  priorities  Is 
adopted  against  which  to  evaluate  competing 
claims  for  Government  money,  and  unless 
this  Is  coupled  with  an  effective  system  of 
controlling  appropriations  as  well  as  expendi- 
tures." 

He  also  suggested  two  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  approach  to  curbing  inflation. 
"The  flrst  objective  should  be  to  hold  the  In- 
crease In  commercial  bank  credit  to  a  pace 
more  closely  attuned  to  the  rate  of  real 
growth  in  the  American  economy.  This  calls 
for  the  Fed,  he  said,  ""to  concentrate  more 
heavily  on  the  behavior  of  financial  aggre- 
gates— such  as  the  monetary  base,  the  money 
supply,  and  the  rate  of  bank  credit  expan- 
sion— and  less  on  such  market  factors  as  the 
level  of  net  borrowed  reserves,  the  volume 
of  member  bank  borrowings  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  the  rates  on  Federal 
funds  and  on  Treasury  bills." 

He  added :  "Unless  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  shift  to  an  aggres- 
sively expansionary  credit  policy  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  slowing  dou'n  In  economic  growth, 
credit  policy  will,  on  balance,  inevitably 
strengthen,  rather  than  moderate,  Infiatlon- 
ary forces." 

Another  speaker  at  the  conference,  Charles 
D.  Buck,  president.  United  States  Trust  Co.. 
New  York,  warned  that  statements  made  in 
a  report  Issued  last  year  by  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man,  D.,  Tex.,  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  on  bank  trust 
fund  business  '"do  not  bode  well  for  the 
future  confidentiality  of  our  customers'  per- 
sonal affairs."  ,„»> 
Mr.  Buek,  who  Is  president  of  the  ABA  s 
trust  dlvUlon,  referred  to  a  statement  in 
the  report  that  commented:  "Much  Infor- 
mation on  the  many  relationships  between 
bank  trust  departments  and  others  has  been 
hidden  from  the  public  for  many  years 
through  the  device  of  confidentiality  "of 
trust  information."  "It  U  now  clear,"  the 
report  said,  "that  this  has  been  used  at  least 
partly  as  a  veil  beiilnd  which  banking  In- 
stitutions have  gained  great  Influence,  if  not 
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control,  of  m»ny  of  the  largest  corpormtlons 
In  the  United  SUtes." 

Bankers  need  to  explain  "the  real  and  Poe- 
tical reaaona  for  nominee  reglatratlona."  a 
device  used  to  simplify  the  delivery  of  secu- 
rities and  the  collecUon  of  dividend*  and 
representing  heterogeneous  group*  of  smaller 
holdings,  he  said. 

A  Congressional  group  that  In  1962  made  a 
study  of  bank  stock  ownership  Tncountared 
over  and  over  again  .  .  the  mysterious  names 
of  bank  nominees."  he  said.  "The  trouble 
with  such  studies  is  that  they  sweep  up  the 
Innocent  with  the  guilty  and  expose  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  little  people  along  with  the 
rate  Instances  of  concentrated  control." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  legislators.  Mr. 
Buek  said,  "these  mysterious  nominees  must 
seem  like  the  Stateside  equivalent  of  num- 
bered accounts  In  Switzerland." 

"We  must  try  to  understand  people  who 
have  never  heard  of  nominee  registrations, 
and  who  accordingly  have  no  Ideas  of  the 
practical  reaaons  for  their  use.*"  From  the 
legislators"  view,  he  added.  "Why  shouldn't 
this  little  known  practice  among  major 
banks  s^jp  to  be  an  effort  to  hide  concen- 
trations qX  wealth  and  to  cloak  the  economic 
power  of  the  banking  industry  in  a  veil  of 

Mr.  Buek  said  It  U  Important  for  banks 
to  explain  what  nominee  registrations  are — 
"for  nominees  are  apparently  baffling  and 
suspect  In  the  absence  of  such  understand- 
ing"— and  "we  must  again  Insist  that  pub- 
licity be  given  only  to  holdings  requiring 
such  expoeure  In  the  public  Interest." 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Buek  said.  '"We 
must  be  very  careful  to  demonstrate  that 
holdings  of  unquestioned  Interest  to  the  gov- 
ernment are  not  concealed  In  this  manner 

"la  our  effort  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  Innocent  holders,  we  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  appearing  to  protect  from 
view  the  few  concentrations  which  should 
unquestionably  be  subject  to  scrutiny."  Be 
further  warned  that  "If  any  Congressional 
committee  directs  Its  campaign  for  exposure 
of  such  affairs  persistently  and  peculiarly 
against  banks,  such  a  situation  may  tend 
to  drive  business  away  from  banks  to  other 
Institutions  free  of  the  glare  of  unnecessary 
publicity." 


TRIBTTTE  TO  MICHAEL  MUNKACSY 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


or  ifxw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Michael 
de  Munkicsy.  Hungary's  greatest  artlst- 
palnter.  I  am  pleased  to  loin  In  commem- 
orating the  life  and  achievements  of  a 
man  who  was  dedicated  to  expressing  the 
beautiful  and  noble  in  man  In  paint  on 
canvas. 

Michael  de  Munkacsy  pave  up  the  tools 
of  an  apprentice  carpenter  to  become  a 
painter.  As  a  youth  he  showed  so  much 
promise  that  he  won  a  scholarship  to 
further  develop  his  artistic  abilities  in 
Budapest.  It  was  not  long  before  Mun- 
k&csy's  outstanding  talent  as  a  painter 
was  discovered  by  the  people  of  Buda- 
pest, who  snapped  up  his  portraits  at 
higher  and  higher  prices. 

Moving  to  Munich  to  paint  and  study, 
the  yo'jng  Munkacsy  began  what  was 
later  described  by  critics  as  a  meteoric 
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rise  to  fame.  While  still  studying  in  Mu- 
nich, he  won  fame  in  Budapest  for  win- 
ning first  prlae  for  his  painting  "The 
Deluge." 

By  the  time  that  MimkAcsy  moved  to 
Dtlsseldorf  to  study  under  Knaus.  con- 
temporary biographers  have  described 
him  as  more  of  a  master  than  a  pupil. 

When  the  work  of  this  young  genius 
came  to  the  attention  of  a  small  group 
of  Americans  who  were  inspired  by  his 
talent,  the  financial  patronage  of  J.  WU- 
stach  of  Philadelphia  enabled  him  to 
concentrate  on  his  first  great  panel,  "The 
Last  Day  of  a  Man  Condemned  to  Death," 
for  which  he  received  the  prize  of  the 
picture  of  the  year  at  the  Paris  Salon  in 
1870. 

From  that  moment  on.  Munkacsy's 
Eiuropean  reputation  was  established.  Re- 
turning to  Hungary  after  being  welcomed 
into  the  Irmer  circles  of  the  finest 
painters  In  Prance.  Munkacsy  began  to 
tap  the  rich  source  of  Hungarian  folk- 
lore that  was  later  to  become  the  theme 
of  many  of  his  paintings. 

Although  rich  in  the  tradition  of  Hun- 
gary. Munkacsy  was  International  In  his 
message  and  style.  He  was  at  home  de- 
picting Christ,  or  the  simple  life  of  Hun- 
garian peasants.  Realism  and  grand 
simplicity  were  his  trademarks. 

In  1872  Munkacsy  again  won  two  prizes 
from  the  Salon  In  Paris  for  his  "Pawn- 
broker Shop"  and  "Night  Strollers." 

Leaping  Into  opulence  and  fame,  this 
modem  realist  won  the  Grand  Medal  of 
Honor  at  the  1878  World  Exhibition  at 
Paris  for  his  painting  '•Blind  Milton  Dic- 
tating 'Paradise  Lost'  to  His  Daughters." 
This  famous  picture  now  hangs  in  the 
Public  Library  of  New  York  City,  lend- 
ing a  special  glow  and  insight  to  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  our  most  famous  works  in 
English  literature. 

In  1881  and  1884  Munkacsy  completed 
his  two  best  known  works.  "Christ  Be- 
fore Pilate"  and  'Christ  on  Calvary." 
Both  paintings  toured  Europe  and.  In 
1888.  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Contemporary  critic  notices  praised 
the  paintings  as  worthy  successors  of 
canvases  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
past,  and  as  the  paintings  of  the  century : 
New  York  Herald.  November  18.  1886;  It  Is 
an  Imprasalve  and  a  dramatic  scene,  and  one 
which  grows  on  the  beholder  .  .  .  The 
"Christ  Before  Ptlate"  U  a  work  .  .  .  which 
will  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  centtiry. 

New  York  World.  November  18,  1886:  The 
work  Is  a  grandly  conceived  one;  Is  majestic 
m  Its  simplicity  and  tells  Its  story  through 
no  tricks  of  art.  but  simply  by  the  genius 
guiding  the  hand  which  created  It.  It  satls- 
flM  and  moves  the  spectator  .  .  .  The  paint- 
ing should  be  visited  by  everyone.  It  will  at- 
tract widespread  and  deserved  notice  and 
attention,  and  America  viewing  It  will  add 
her  tribute  and  meed  of  praise  to  the  great 
artist  whose  genius  has  produced  It.  Mun- 
k&csy.  te  sal  ut  am  us! 

Today  there  are  more  than  five  Mun- 
kkrsy  paintings  in  public  and  private 
collections  In  New  York  alone.  About  60 
csmvases  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  Including  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
and  "Christ  on  Calvary"  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  John  Wanamaker 
family  In  Philadelphia.  They  are  regu- 
larly exhibited  every  year  during  Holy 
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Week  at  the  Grand  Court  of  the  Wana- 
maker store. 

This  year  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  is  holding  a  commemorative 
program  in  Philadelphia  on  April  12, 
1969,  by  honoring  this  great  Himgarian 
painter.  The  message  of  Munkacsy  is 
timeless.  It  transcends  national  bound- 
aries by  representing  the  best  in  man 
and  his  discernment  of  beauty.  Mim- 
kacsy  properly  belong  to  all  mankind. 


THE  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION:  VI- 
TAL FORCE  IN  THE  EQUITY  MAR- 
KETS 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or   CCOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John 
C.  Bogle,  president  of  the  Wellington 
Management  Co..  delivered  an  address  on 
the  financial  institution  before  the  In- 
vestment Company  Institute  on  October 
31,  1968.  Mr.  Bogle  discusses  many  as- 
pects of  the  complex  investment  prob- 
lem that  Involves  many  of  the  people 
in  our  country.  There  were  a  number  of 
bills  before  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  which  regulates  the  invest- 
ment business  and  several  have  already 
been  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress, 
thus  this  subject  Is  very  timely.  The  ad- 
dress is  enlightening  and  worthy  to  be 
included  In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  tn 
have  the  benefit  of  his  comments: 
Th«  Fimahcial  Iwhtituiion:  Vrrxi.  Fobck  in 

THZ   BQITITT   MAKKXTS 

(By  John  C.  Bogle,  president  Wellington 
Management  Co.) 

A  Rip  Van  Winkle  type  investor  fell  into 
deep  sleep,  so  the  story  goes,  and  awoke  100 
years  from  now.  He  coxUd  scarcely  wait  to 
telephone  an  Investment  broker  and  check 
the  "long-term  performance"  of  the  Invest- 
ments he  owned.  With  the  help  of  an  Instan- 
taneous computer,  he  learned  that  his  orig- 
inal shares  of  American  Telephone  were 
worth  »6.684.360.  bis  100  shares  of  General 
Motors  were  worth  $8,271,320.  and  his  100 
shares  of  Xerox  were  worth  $34,981,480.  With 
each  higher  valuation,  bis  delight  became 
more  ecstatic,  and  when  the  Xerox  value 
came  over  the  wire,  he  shouted:  'Tm  rich!" 
Sxiddenly,  the  telephone  operator  cut  Into 
the  conversation  with  these  sobering  words: 
"Your  three  minutes  are  up.  air;  please  de- 
poalt  $10,000,000." 

This  story,  however  exaggerated,  helps  us 
to  focus  on  a  central  fact  of  American  Onan- 
clal  life  today:  there  Is  no  absolute  safet>"  In 
dollars.  As  a  corollary.  Investors  are  turning 
Increasingly  to  equities  In  an  effort  to  maxi- 
mise total  Investment  return  and  (hope- 
fully to  a  greater  degree  than  the  story  above 
would  indicate)  to  offset  the  ravages  of  In- 
flation. 

This  trend  Is  reflected  In  one  of  the  major 
foroes  In  the  equity  markets  today:  "Instl- 
tutlonallzaUon"— the  growing  share  of  equity 
ownership  by  flnanclal  Institutions — mutual 
funds,  corporate  pension  funds.  Insurance 
companies,  and  endowment  funds — institu- 
tion whose  primary  function  Is  to  Invest  the 
monies  entrusted  to  them  by  others. 

The  trend  toward  Institutionalization.  In- 
deed, has  become  a  political  Issue.  The  Con- 
gress has  enacted  Into  law  a  Bill  calling 
for  an   exhaustive  Securities   and  Exchange 
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Commission  study  of  the  impact  of  Institu- 
tional Investing  upon  the  securities  markets 
and  the  economy.  More  recently,  Presidential 
Candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  called  for  "an 
Independent,  comprehensive,  economic  study 
of  the  role  of  flnanclal  Institutions  In  our 
economy,  the  relationship  of  flnanclal  Insti- 
tutions to  our  nation's  growth,  the  require- 
ments for  Investor  protection,  and  the  Inter- 
relationship of  all  flnanclal  Institutions."  In 
his  controversial  statement,  he  appeared  to 
challenge  the  SBC  proposals  for  a  new  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  commission  rate  sched- 
ule and  a  ban  on  commission  sharing,  made 
In  advance  of  such  an  economic  study. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  today,  however,  to 
tackle  the  political  and  regulatory  Issues 
Involved  In  Institutionalization,  nor  the  Is- 
sue of  corporate  Influence  and  control — vital 
as  they  are  In  our  Industry  and  In  our  econ- 
omy. Rather,  I  would  like  to  examine  with 
you  the  economic  side  of  these  Institutional 
trends,  to  appraise  them  with  respect  to  the 
character  and  liquidity  of  the  equity  mar- 
kets, and  to  look  to  their  future  effects  on 
our  own  mutual  fund  Industry — both  as  an 
investor  In  securities  as  well  as  a  marketer 
of  securities. 

INSTTrCmONAI.  OWNESSHIP  TODAT 

Today,  institutions  own  a  larger  share  of 
equity  securities  than  ever  before:  their 
ownership  of  some  $230  billion  represents 
one-third  of  the  $708  billion  total  (see  Chart 
1).  In  1954,  Institutional  ownership  was  $66 
billion,  and  accounted  for  one-fourth  of  the 
total.  The  absolute  figures  are  Impressive,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  relative  Increase  in  market 
share  Is  clearly  a  major  factor  In  our  flnan- 
clal economy  today. 

The  growth  of  Institutional  ownership  of 
equities  has  been,  In  large  measure,  a  post- 
World  War  n  phenomenon,  with  the  respon- 
sibility vested  In  two  major  groups: 

1.  The  60-fold  Increase  in  total  mutual 
fund  assets,  from  $1  billion  In  1945  to  some 
$60  billion  today. 

2.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  corporate 
pension  funds— now  $100  billion — and  the 
increasingly  equity-oriented  Investment 
philosophy  of  these  funds.  Some  50%  of  their 
investments  are  now  in  equities  versus  26% 
in  1965. 

These  two  institutions  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing in  terms  of  their  equity  participation, 
and.  along  with  life  Insurance  companies, 
are  t^e  only  institutions  whose  equity  own- 
ership was  grown  faster  than  equity  securi- 
ties In  total.  However,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  largest  owners  of  equity  sectiritles.  Their 
eqiUty  holdings  $51  billion  for  the  pension 
funds,  and  S43  billion  for  the  mutual  funds — 
rank  well  below  the  $87  billion  of  equities 
held  by  bank-admlnlstered  personal  trust 
funds;  although  the  bank  total  actually  rep- 
resents a  smaller  share  of  the  total  equity 
market  than  in  1954.  (Since  banks  manage 
not  only  these  personal  trusts,  but  also  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  corporate  pen- 
sion plans,  their  economic  p)Ower  as  equity 
owners  Is  clearly  preeminent,  as  we  shall 
later  see.) 

The  sharp  rise  In  the  value  of  total  eqiU- 
tles — from  $268  blUlon  to  $708  billion — Is 
accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  rising 
equity  markets  during  this  period.  Indeed, 
of  the  $440  billion  Increase  In  equity  values 
since  1964,  only  about  $21  billion  arose  from 
net  new  Issues  of  common  stocks.  On  the 
other  hand,  corporate  retained  earnings 
were  $235  billion  for  this  period,  adding  sub- 
stantial underlying  book  value  to  corporate 
equity  securities. 

In  short,  the  rise  In  the  dollar  value  of 
Institutional  equity  holdings  has  come 
largely  from  rising  stock  prices.  But  the  rise 
in  market  share  has  come  about  from  the 
net  purchases  of  an  enormous  volume  of 
equity  securities — some  $48  billion  In  the 
past  decade  alone — In  a  sharply  rising  trend : 
$29  billion  in  1958;  $10.6  blUlon  in  1967 
(Chart  2). 
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Implicit  in  the  rise  of  institutional  owner- 
ship of  equities  is  the  relative  decline  in 
individual  equity  holdings.  While  individ- 
uals have,  of  course,  participated  broadly  in 
the  equity  markets  we  have  enjoyed,  their 
relative  participation  has  gradually  de- 
creased. As  shown  In  Chart  2,  It  has  de- 
creased steadily  and  surely,  year  after  year, 
and  Is  accelerating.  Individuals  have  sold 
$34  billion  of  securities  on  balance  during 
the  past  ten  years,  with  net  sales  rising  from 
$0.4  billion  In  1958  to  $8.8  billion  in  1967.  In 
nine  of  these  years  the  dollar  value  of  secu- 
rities sold  has  increased  over  the  preceding 
year.  These  flgures  reflect  only  Individual 
common  and  preferred  stocks,  and  do  not  in- 
clude mutual  fund  net  purchases.  These 
mutual  fund  flgures  would  modify,  but  not 
alter,  the  trend  shown  in  Chart  2.  For  ex- 
ample, individual  purchases  of  mutual  fund 
shares,  totaling  $4.6  billion  net  In  1967, 
would  have  brought  the  "true"  liquidation 
flgure  for  all  equity-type  Investments  down 
to  $4.2  billion  last  year. 

Why  are  individuals  selling  stocks  on  bal- 
ance? Little  is  known  about  the  reasons. 
However,  we  do  know  that  each  year  huge 
blocks  of  stock  are  sold  by  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  estates  for  tax  or  diverslflcatlon 
purposes — Ford  and  Gulf  Oil  stock  being  two 
good  examples.  New  investors  of  modest 
means — the  number  of  individual  sharehold- 
ers has  risen  from  9  mUllon  In  1956  to  24 
million  currently — could  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  offset  the  sales  of  these  blocks.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  many  Individual  Investors 
have  turned  from  conunon  stocks  to  mutual 
funds.  In  particular,  the  exceptional  record 
of  Investment  performance  developed  by  the 
mutual  fund  Industry  has  surely  drawn  In- 
vestment dollars  from  people  who  have  owned 
some  of  the  widely  held  "blue-chip"  com- 
panies which  have  lagged  behmd  the  general 
advance  of  securities  prices  In  recent  years. 
During  the  flve  years  1963-67  inclusive,  for 
example,  such  earlier  market  bellwethers  as 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  General 
Motors,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  and 
United  States  Steel,  as  a  group,  rose  only  8%, 
compared  to  a  39%  gain  for  the  Dow- Jones 
Industrial  Average.  By  way  of  comparison,  a 
representative  group  of  ten  large  growth-In- 
come mutual  funds  (excluding  "performance 
funds")  rose  by  66%  (all  flgures  exclude 
Investment  Income). 

To  be  sure.  It  is  difScult  to  make  'air 
comparisons  in  this  area,  but  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  desire  for  better  in- 
vestment performance — not  only  by  the  dis- 
satisfied "do-it-yourself"  individual  investor 
who  wanted  a  better  return,  but  also  by 
what  we  like  to  think  of  as  the  more  sophis- 
ticated institution  which  wanted  to  remain 
competitive — has  furthered  the  trend  toward 
institutionalization.  At  the  same  time,  this 
emphasis — or,  as  some  believe,  over-em- 
phasis— on  performance  has  had  an  impor- 
tant side-effect:  rapidly  increasing  portfolio 
turnover. 

iNSTmrnoNAL  tradtmo  today 

If  institutional  ownership  of  equities  is  a 
major  force  in  our  flnanclal  system.  Institu- 
tional participation  in  the  equity  marketplace 
Is  an  even  more  Important  force.  For,  while 
institutions  own  one-third  of  all  equities, 
they  accoimt  for  an  even  higher  proportion 
of  market  activity.  Recent  estimates  place 
institutional  trading  at  more  than  50%  of 
public  share  volume  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  This  flgure  compares  with  43%  In 
1966  and  some  33%  In  the  1961-1963  period. 

"Alls  development  comes  about  for  a  reason 
that  Is  simple  enough  to  understand:  the 
rate  of  institutional  portfolio  activity  is,  in 
general,  higher  than  Indlvldal  portfolio  ac- 
tivity. Portfolio  turnover  of  the  major  insti- 
tutions (there  are  some  gaps  In  these  statis- 
tics— i.e..  no  flgures  on  personal  trust  funds) 
has  risen  sharply  In  response  to  the  demand 
for  Improved  Investment  performance. 

Chart  3  (not  printed  in  Record)  shows  the 
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growth  in  turnover — on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  by  major  institutions — since 
1963.  The  flgures  for  1963-1964  were  relatively 
steady,  and  quite  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral stability  of  these  flgures  during  the 
1954-1963  decade.  And  then  the  push  for 
performance  by  large  pools  of  capital  began 
m  earnest.  From  1964  to  1968  (flrst  quarter) . 
mutual  fund  turnover  rose  from  19%  to  39%, 
pension  funds  from  11%  to  16%,  life  insur- 
ance companies  from  12%  to  19'',  and  the 
NYSE  from  13%  to  21%.  (The  NYSE  turn- 
over is  materially  overstated  as  it  relates  to 
pubUc  and  institutional  turnover,  as  it  in- 
cludes transactions  by  NYSE  members — 
traditionally  about  one-fourth  of  total  share 
volume.  Reduced  by  members'  transactions, 
NYSE  turnover  might  run  In  the  area  of 
16%  currently.) 

Thus,  most  major  Institutions  have  higher 
turnover  rates  than  Individuals.  And  turn- 
over is  rising  sharply,  and  doubtless  will 
continue  to  rise,  although,  for  perspective,  we 
should  realize  the  NYSE  turnover  was  in  the 
100%  area  during  the  1920's  and  1930's.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  unlikely  we  will  return  to  these 
extraordinarily  high  turnover  levels,  in  part 
because  the  tax  Impact  of  successful  invest- 
ment transactions  is  so  much  greater  today. 
On  the  other  hand,  present  turnover  levels 
could  easily  move  higher — perhaps  to  the 
30% -plus  level  for  the  NYSE — since  so  many 
institutions  have  the  luxury  of  favored  tax 
treatment.  (The  pension  funds,  as  you  know, 
have  the  freedom  of  complete  tax-exemption. 
While  mutual  fund  shareholders  must,  of 
course,  bear  the  tax  Impact  of  a  mutual 
fund's  transactions,  the  fund  can  act  without 
excessive  restraint  in  its  portfolio  trans- 
actions, since  even  substantial  capital  gains. 
If  distributed.  Involve  no  "performance 
penalty.") 

MUTUAL  FUNDS  IN  THE  INSTlrUTIONAL 
SPECTRUM 

With  these  broad  views  of  the  institutional 
scene  today,  let  us  now  turn  to  our  own  in- 
dustry. Despite  our  extraordinary  record  of 
growth  and  our  high  trading  volume,  the 
mutual  fund  industry  still  accounts  for  the 
ownership  of  only  about  6%  of  fcU  stocks — 
this  flgure  has  not  changed  materially  slnoe 
1964 — and  about  10%  of  NYSE  trading  vol- 
ume. We  are  growing,  but  our  influence  Is 
still  quite  limited  relative  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

Let's  look  at  the  trust  companies  as  one 
example.  The  recent  Patman  report  notes 
that  the  major  banks  and  trust  companies 
control  $253  billion  of  trust  assets  (excluding, 
of  course,  some  $350  billion  of  bank  flnanclal 
assets).  These  trust  assets  alone,  then,  are 
some  six  times  the  assets  of  our  entire  ICI 
membership  (Chart  4) .  In  fact,  if  one  wishes 
to  look  for  concentration  of  economic  power, 
it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  flve  largest 
trust  Institutions  exceed  the  ICI  total  In 
terms  of  both  assets  ($61  billion  versus  S42 
billion)  and  common  stock  holdings  ($40  bil- 
lion versus  $36  billion).  (See  Chart  5.)  It  is 
incredible  that  our  National  economic  pol- 
icy— as  conceived  by  the  propKJsed  SEC 
Mutual  Fund  legislation — might  allow  these 
and  other  similar  institutions  to  form  mutual 
funds  to  further  concentrate  their  extraor- 
dinary economic  power. 

If  the  banks — thanks  to  the  foresight  of 
the  Olass-Steagall  Act,  the  vigorous  Invest- 
ment Company  Institute  litigation  in  the 
First  National  City  Bank  case,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
to  act  on  the  SEC  Bill — are  precluded  from 
entering  the  mutual  fund  industry,  no  sim- 
ilar restraint  influences  the  life  insurance 
Industry.  The  life  Insurance  companies  are 
competitors  today.  They  have  colossal  re- 
souroes,  and  they  are  patiently  and  persist- 
ently developing  the  management  and  mar- 
keting expertise  to  be  far  tougher  compet- 
itors. 

The  i>olnt  is  not  that  life  insurance  com- 
pany common   stockholdings — now  $8   bll- 
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lion— should  grow  nutterUlly.  (Though  a 
4'A%  of  re«ourcet.  they  are  much  lower  than, 
for  example,  the  English  life  insurance  com- 
panies, which  invest  to  30"..  of  aaaeta  In  eqtil- 
tlea.)  Rather,  the  growth  is  likely  to  come 
from  the  fact  that  Ufe  Insurance  companies 
are  forming,  developing  and  acquiring  mu- 
tual funds  of  their  own,  and  Indeed  are  be- 
coming an  Integral  part  of  "our"  Industry. 

The  reasons  for  this  development  are  not 
hard  to  find.  The  division  of  the  Mutual 
Fund/Insurance  dollar  (Chart  «)  tells  the 
story  as  well  as  anything.  In  1966,  net  addi- 
tions to  insurance  asseta  (Including  both  life 
Insurance  reserves  and  insured  pension  re- 
serves) toUled  $5  6  billion,  compared  to  $0.8 
billion  of  net  sales  of  investment  company 
shares:  by  1W7,  the  Insurance  figure  had 
risen  to  $7  6  billion  (+38%  ),  whUe  Invest- 
ment companies  had  risen  to  M  8  billion 
(+476%).  As  a  result,  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try, which  m  1955  was  talcing  In  $7  for  each 
dollar  m  mutual  funds.  In  1968  realized  only 
about  $1.60  per  mutual  fund  dollar. 

Confronted  by  thU  trend,  the  life  Insur- 
ance industry  has  moved  vigorously  Into  the 
equity  field — through  both  mutual  funds  and 
variable  ^apnulUes.  According  to  Fortune 
Masazlne,  "this  represents  a  violent  break 
with  tradition  for  the  old-line  llfe-lns\irance 
companies,  which  have  long  been  dedicated, 
vrtth  an  almost  rellglo^ls  fervor,  to  the  sale  of 
a  single  prescription  for  flanclal  security:  a 
contract  of  guaranteed,  fixed-dollar  benefit* 
supported.  In  turn,  by  investments  in  fixed- 
dollar  securlUes.  Now.  In  belated  recognition 
of  the  eroding  effects  of  inflation  on  simple 
savings  and  fixed  Incomes,  the  companies 
have  decided  to  work  both  sides  of  the  street 
and  offer  their  customers,  as  a  supplement  to 
Ufe  insurance,  an  equity  product  that  will 
serve  as  a  hedge.  For  the  faithful  purveyors 
of  life  insurance,  this  U  a  momentoua 
decision."  ^^     . 

Thus.  It  la  the  desire  to  compete— the  de- 
sire to  maintain  their  share  of  the  savings/ 
investment  doUar— that  Is  moving  banks  and 
life  Inusrance  companies  Into  the  mutual 
fund  field— a  process  that  should  speed  even 
more  the  trend  toward  institutionalization. 
This  trend,  clearly.  wUl  be  fiirthered  by  the 
growth  of  another  major  institutional  holder 
of  equlUes— potentially  the  largest  of  all— 
the  corporate  pension  fund.  The  response  of 
the  corporate  pension  fund,  however.  Is  not  a 
competitive  one  but  an  economic  one— the 
desire  of  corporate  management  both  to  in- 
crease employee  benefits  and  to  reduce  cor- 
porate costs  by  earning  a  higher  return  on  Its 
Investment  dollars. 

Corporate  pension  funds  are.  In  total, 
huge— the  value  of  non-Insured  funds  la 
some  $86  billion  currently  (see  Chart  7). 
Their  growth  has  been  extraordinary— the 
more  than  fourfold  Increase  from  $20  billion 
in  1956  represents  a  14%  compound  annual 
rate.  Their  Investment  poUcy  has  become  In- 
creasingly aggressive— the  total  equity  ratio 
has  risen  from  25%  of  assets  in  1966  to  59% 
currently.  And  few  are  willing  to  look  ahead 
toward  anything  but  further  growth  and 
continued  equity  orientation. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  most  of  the  non- 
Insured  pension  funds  are  bank-managed. 
The  Patman  report  estimates  that  banks 
manage  $73  bUUon  of  the  corporate  pension 
fund  total.  The  remainder  of  the  $253  bU- 
Uon  bank-managed  total  Includes  $126  bll- 
Uon  In  personal  trust  funds  and  $54  billion 
In  agency  accounts.  In  total,  corporate  pen- 
sion fund  resources  (Including  the  Insured 
pUns)  are  estimated  at  $100  billion  cur- 
rently, and  are  expected  to  reach  $285  billion 
in  1980. 

In  any  event,  as  compeUtlve  ardor  and 
economic  necessity  continue  to  give  Institu- 
tional Investors  compelling  reasons  for  in- 
creasing equity  holdings,  the  appetite  for 
eqxiitles  should  continue — from  the  triist 
companies,  the  Insurance  companies,  the 
corporate  pension  fxmds,  and  several  other 
Important  potential  (If  not  past)  sources  of 


Institutional  demand.  Including,  most  Im- 
portantly, state  and  local  retirement  plans. 
Even  the  most  down-to-earth  estimates  of 
the  future  equity  purchasing  power  of  these 
Institutions  project  their  total  purchases  to 
some  $12  billion  annually  by  1972  (they  were 
$8  billion  last  year).  This  total  might  con- 
sist of  $1  billion  for  the  fire  and  casualty 
companies.  $15  billion  for  the  state  and 
local  retirement  plans,  $2  billion  for  the  life 
insurance  companies,  and  $7.6  billion  for 
the  corporate  pension  funds. 

rUTVBS   OSOWTH    OF   THK   ICUTDAI.    FUND 
INDUSTBT 

A  question  of  particular  Interest  to  us 
today,  of  course.  Is:  what  addition  will  the 
mutual  fund  industry  make  to  this  total 
demand?  It  Is  obviously  far  more  difficult 
to  project  ovuc  Industry's  growth  trend  than 
the  trends  of  those  insUtutlons  noted  above, 
for  two  Important  reasons :  ( 1 )  the  net  cash 
fiow  of  our  industry  fluctuates  much  more 
widely  than  the  others,  and  (2)  our  In- 
dusUy's  relaUvely  high  equity  position- 
some  88%  of  resources— U  unlikely  to  grow 
by  any  significant  extent  In  the  future.  How- 
ever, It  seems  obligatory  to  look  at  past 
trends  and  make  a  few  guesses. 

Plrst,  we  must  all  face  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  our  Industry  has  slowed  appre- 
ciably. If  we  eliminate  the  acUon  of  the  se- 
curities markets  from  our  calculations,  our 
net  new  money  (Including  reinvestment  of 
dividends)  la  currently  running  at  a  rate  of 
only  about  5%  of  assets,  compared  with 
nearly  20%  fifteen  years  ago  and  13%  as 
recently  as  a  decade  ago.  How  can  this  be, 
with  the  extraordinary  rise  we  have  seen  In 
Investors'  purchases  of  mutual  fund  shares? 
The  answer  Is  the  steady  rise  In  share  liqui- 
dations. The  5'/^%  redemption  rate  (redemp- 
tions as  a  percentage  of  net  assets)  typical 
of  the  1950's  U  presenUy  running  at  about 
8%  and.  In  my  Judgment,  may  well  move 
toward  the  10%  level  In  the  next  few  years. 
So.  as  we  look  to  the  future,  we  might 
assume  a  5%  "real"  (I.e.,  new  money)  growth 
rate.  This  would  mean  that  the  earlier- 
projected  Institutional  appetite  for  $12  bil- 
lion In  common  stocks  In  1972  would  be 
sweUed  by  an  additional  $3  billion  from  mu- 
tual funds.  This  could  clearly  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  m  the  equity  markets  at  that 
time,  especiany  If  Individual  liquidation  of 
equities  does  not  accelerate,  and  if  new 
Issues  of  common  stocks  remain  near  the 
present  level  of  $2  blUlon  per  year. 

Appraising  our  Industry's  growth  even  fur- 
ther ahead,  let's  look  to   1980:    assume  we 
(along  with  the  other  industries  that  will 
then  be  in  the  mutual  fund  business)   can 
maintain  a  5  %  new-money  growth  rate,  and 
a  5%   growth  through  stock  market  appre- 
cUUon.  These  figures.  If  realized,  would  In- 
crease the  asseu  of  the  mutual  fimd  indus- 
try to  an  approximate  total  of  $150  billion. 
Translating  this  to  your  own  management 
company,  and  assuming — which  Is  most  un- 
likely— that   your   share   of   the   market  re- 
mains xmchanged.  you  would  enjoy  a  three- 
fold Increase  In  the  assets  you  manage  today. 
For  example.  If  you  manage  $1  billion  cur- 
renUy.  your  assets  In  1980  would  be  $3  bil- 
lion. Before  you  accept  that  figure  and  relax, 
however,  you  might  note  that — ass\imlng  a 
10%  redemption  rate — you  would  open  your 
doors  for  bvialness  in  1981  knowing  that.  Just 
to  match  your  redemptions,  your  new  sales 
would  have  to  total  $300  million.  On  this 
sobering  note,  let  us  turn  from  our  role  as 
marketers  of  equity  securities  to  investors  In 
equity  securities. 

THE    INVESTMXNT    MARKETS   OP   THE    1»70'S 

As  Investors,  we  must  carefully  consider 
what  the  ciirrent  move  toward  Institutional- 
ization may  have  on  the  Investment  markets 
of  tomorrow.  The  concltislons,  admittedly 
speculative,  may  hopefully  be  at  least  con- 
troversial enough  to  spark  your  own  futuris- 
tic thinking.  Basically.  I  believe,  we  must 
look  for  continued  Institutionalization  of  our 


equity  markeU.  By  the  mld-1970's,  today's 
33-%  Institutional  ownership  could  well  be 
40%.  and  today's  60%-plus  share  of  public 
trading  volume  could  surge  toward  the  60% 
level.  If  realized,  these  developments  should 
have  pronounced  effects  In  six  principal 
areas: 

1.  The  Supply/Demand  Equation:  There 
should  be  increasing  Institutional  demand 
for  a  limited  supply  of  equities,  as  more  and 
more  savings  dollars  seek  an  inflation  hedge. 
The  effects  on  the  equity  markets  should, 
therefore,  be  positive,  as  equities  continue  to 
produce  a  higher  long-term  ret\im  (Income 
plus  growth)  than  fixed-income  securities. 
We  can,  however,  look  for  a  sharply  Increas- 
ing supply  of  "equity-type"  securities — con- 
vertibles and  warrants — as  the  flxed-dollar 
Institution  looks  for  "a  piece  of  the  action." 

2.  Market  Stability:  The  sharp  swings  In 
the  broad  market  averages  should  tend  to  be 
smaller,  assuming  Institutions  can  afford  to 
take  the  long-term  view  of  Investing.  Hope- 
fully, a  llttie  bull-market  conservatism  can 
prevent  us,  and  the  Investors  we  serve,  from 
getting  carried  away  with  the  craze  for  super- 
performance;  at  the  same  time,  a  little  faith 
In  the  long-run  should  moderate  the  in- 
evitable decUnes.  Caution :  this  projection  as- 
sumes that  the  institution  can  act  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  more  rational,  less  emotional  than 
the  Individual;  as  an  industry,  we  have  room 
to  Improve  In  this  area. 

3.  Source  of  the  Markets:  The  third  market 
Is  likely  to  continue  to  grow.  While  It  stlU 
represents  only  about  4%  of  total  NYSE  dol- 
lar volume.  It  runs  close  to  10%  for  most  of 
the  major  Issues.  Both  figures  are  likely  to 
grow,  and  might  double  by  the  mld-1970'8. 
In  addition,  computer  services  (such  as 
AutEex)  win  play  an  increasing  role  In  the 
markets,  and  I  would  not  discount  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  thriving   "fourth  market"  by  1976. 

4.  Size  of  Blocks:  Though  financial  In- 
stitutions will  grow  substantially,  the  size  of 
typical  large  blocks  may  well  not  only  fall  to 
rise,  but  even  decline  from  today's  levels. 
Why?  Because  of  the  marked  trend — begun, 
like  most  of  the  important  recent  investment 
trends,  in  the  mutual  fund  Industry — toward 
both  (a)  smaller-sized,  limited  offering  pools 
of  capital  and  (b)  fragmentation  of  large- 
sized  capital  pools  into  smaller  units  with 
separate  and  highly  autonomous  portfolio 
managers.  In  short,  institutional  money  man- 
agement may  be  expected  to  become  in- 
creasingly decentralized. 

5.  Turnover:  A  generally  higher  rate  of 
tvirnover  is  most  likely.  Other  institutions 
will  follow  the  mutual  fund  trend  again,  as 
In  the  past.  The  NYSE  trading  record  for  a 
given  day,  having  recently  crossed  20,000,000 
shares  for  the  first  time,  will  doubtless  top 
30.000.000  shares  relatively  soon.  (Most  In- 
vestors will  fall  to  recognize  that  the  16.000,- 
000  share  total  of  1929.  unchallenged  until 
1968,  represented  a  turnover  of  1^%  of 
listed  shares  In  a  single  day;  a  30,000.000 
share  day  currently  would  represent  only  'i 
of  1%  of  listed  shares.) 

6.  Performance:  The  search  for  Improved 
relative  investment  results  will  continue 
apace,  and  v^lU  help  to  foster  the  trends 
toward  management  decentralization  and 
portfolio  turnover  noted  a  moment  ago.  A 
highly-institutionalized  market  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  professionals  to  out- 
pace "the  averages."  which  should  surprise 
no  one  who  recognizes  that.  In  any  period, 
one-half  of  all  equity  dollars  are  destined  to 
have  a  below-average  performance.  Perform- 
ance measurement  should  become  more  ra- 
tional, however,  as  we  learn  how  to  measure 
Investment  risk  (many  investors  will  learn 
this  the  hard  way ) ,  and  as  investors  develop 
a  healthy  skepticism— frequently  based  upon 
costly  experience — about  the  ability  to  pro- 
ject past  performance  Into  the  future. 

My  own  ability  to  look  to  the  future,  too. 
should  be  viewed  by  you  with  a  healthy  skep- 
ticism. I  am  confident  that  few  will  wholly 
endorse  the  views  presented  above,  but  all 
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should  be  aware  that  the  greatest  danger  is 
the  failure  to  consider  the  various  possibili- 
ties for  change  that  He  ahead. 

The  mutual  fund  industry  can  thrive  and 
grow  In  the  competitive  atmosphere  that 
conlronto  us.  We  have  been.  In  general,  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  constructive 
change  that  the  institutional  Investor  has 
brought  to  the  equity  markets.  Our  indus- 
uy's  past  Is  Illustrious,  and  our  future  is 
bright.  But  only  11  we  avoid  the  pitfalls  our 
success  may  create;  only  if  we  continue  to 
move  forward  with  vitality;  and  only  If  we 
can  retain  those  qualities  that  John  W. 
Gardner  tells  iis  are  too  often  transitory.  He 
Is  warning  us,  as  well  as  all  institutions  of 
every  type,  when  he  says:  "What  Is  all  too 
transitory  Is  that  fine  moment  when  an  In- 
stitution Is  responding  with  vigor  and  rele- 
vance to  the  needs  of  Its  day,  when  its 
morale  and  vitality  are  high,  when  it  holds 
Itself  to  unsparing  standards  of  perform- 
ance." 

CHART  l.-INSTITUTIONAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  EQUITIES 

[Dollar  amounts  In  blllionsi 


1954 

1968 

Percent 
change 

Personal  trust  funds 

Corporate  pension  funds... 

Mutual  funds 

Ctiarltable  trust  funds 

»7.0 

3.5 

5.5 

7.0 

S>7.0 
51.3 
42.8 
15.0 

13.3 

10.7 

8.2 

1.9 

+140 

+1360 

+680 

+110 

Fire  and  casualty  insurance 

6.1 

+120 

3.0 

+260 

Closed  end  investment  com^nies. .        3. 6 
Banks 0.8 

+130 
+140 

Total,  institutional.. 
All  equities 

66.5 

268.0 

230.2 
707.6 

+250 
+160 

1  n jtilutional  share  (percent)L 25 

33 
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Chast  6. — Savings  in  insurance  reserves  ver- 
sus investment  campanies.  19SS-B7 
[In  bllUons] 

Insurance  reserves: 

1965 $6.6 

1960 4.  9 

1966 7.6 

1967 7.6 

Investment  companies: 

1955   .8 

1960 —  1.8 

1965 _ 2.  2 

1967 _ -_  4.6 

Chart  7. — Private  noninsured  pension  funds, 
estimated  at  market  value,  1956-67 
[In  bUlions] 
1956: 

Total  assets $20 

Stocks  6 

1967: 

Total  assets 86 

Stocks 51 

Equity  ratio:    1956,   25   percent;    1967,   59 
percent. 
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CHART  2.— Net  equity  transactions,  institu- 
tions against  individuals,  1958-67 
[InblUlons] 

Institutional  purchases: 

1968   — •2.9 

1959 3.3 

1960 -- 3.  6 

1961 5.2 

1962 40 

1963 3.  9 

1964 ^ —  4- 1 

1965  _u — — 4.8 

1966 6-  1 

1967 10-  5 

Individual  sales: 

1958    -— 4 

1969 10 

1960 — — 2.  0 

1961 3.  6 

1962 _ 3.4 

1963 — - 4.  4 

1964   ► 2.6 

1965 4.4 

1966 _ 4.  9 

1967 -+. 8.  8 

Chart  4. — Bank  trust  assets  versus  mutual 
fund  assets,  April  1968 
[InblUlons] 
Trusts: 

Total  assets f »253 

Stocks    -     163 

Mutual  funds  (ICI) : 

ToUl  assets 42 

Stocks    36 

Chart  5. — Assets  of  5  largest  trust  com- 
panies versus  mutual  fund  industry,  April 
1968 

[In  bllUons] 

Trusts: 

Total  assets ,. $81 

stocks    „ 40 

Mutual  funds  (ICI) : 

Total  assets 42 

Stocks   . 36 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  second  part  of  a 
New  York  Times  article  on  the  abuses  of 
the  antipoverty  program  in  New  York 
City.  The  scene  now  switches  to  Chicago 
where  an  investigation  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  unearthed  further  examples 
of  how  the  disadvantaged  are  swindled 
out  of  benefits  allocated  on  their  behalf. 

The  Tribune  article  by  William  Jones 
appears  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Tribune  of  February  23  and  states  in 
part: 

Acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Better  Gov- 
ernment association,  the  Tribune  obtained 
statements  from  federal  officials  confirming 
reports  that  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
remain  unaccounted  for  even  after  three 
months  of  investigation  by  federal  auditors. 

The  Tribune  quotes  the  acting  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Better  Government 
Association,  George  Bliss,  as  describing 
the  job  training  program  as  "an  insult  to 
both  those  who  seek  employment  train- 
ing and  the  taxpayers  who  are  footing 
the  bill."  As  Mr.  Bliss  points  out,  the 
losers  in  the  case  of  this  program  are  the 
intended  beneficiaries  in  addition  to  the 
taxpayers  who  funded  the  program. 

As  the  filing  deadline  for  our  income 
taxes  are  not  too  far  away,  now  is  the 
appropriate  time  to  consider  how  our  tax 
dollars  are  being  used,  and  cases  such  as 
the  Chicago  affair,  as  outlined  in  the 
Tribune,  should  make  us  determined  to 
see  that  the  end  to  such  abuses  is 
effected. 

A  number  of  items  have  appeared  in 
the  press  during  the  last  few  weeks  con- 
cerrdng  the  discontent  of  taxpayers  at 
the  seemingly  endless  upswing  in  taxes. 
Just  how  their  tax  dollars  have  been  mis- 
used, as  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  certainly 
is  not  going  to  make  U.S.  citizens  happy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  goodly  number  of 
citizens   will    think   about   the   recent 
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abuses  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  as 
they  send  in  their  income  tax  statements 
and  checks  and  demand  corrective  action 
from  Federal  officials. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article,  "Job  Training  Fiasco  Told — 
Theft,  Bad  Mantigement  Disclosed," 
written  by  William  Jones  and  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  23. 
1968: 

Job  Training  Fiasco  Told — Theft,  Bad  Man- 
agement Disclosed — Classes  Teach  Black 
Power 

(By  William  Jones) 
A  $387,000  federally-funded  program  to 
train  Chicago's  hard  core  unemployed  has 
ended  in  a  fiasco  of  theft,  mismanagement, 
and  forged  checks,  a  Chicago  Tribune  Investi- 
gation has  disclosed. 

The  disclosures  have  triggered  Investiga- 
tions by  state  and  federal  agencies  into  the 
program  which  earmarked  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  new  trucks,  autos,  and 
administrative  salaries  of  up  to  $18,000  a 
year,  but  "graduated"  only  nine  persons. 

"It  was  a  fiasco,"  said  one  program  official. 
"Everybody  thought  everybody  else  was 
watching  it  [  the  program) ." 

BLACK    POWER    SEMINARS 

Another  said  teaching  sessions  frequently 
became  black  power  seminars  which  encour- 
aged students  to  strike  and  threatened  of- 
ficials with  beatings. 

Others  conceded  that  total  losses  may 
never  be  known  and  estimated  that  more 
than  $300,000  was  funneled  Into  the  program 
before  It  ended  abruptly  In  November. 

Acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Better  Gov- 
ernment association.  The  Tribune  obtained 
statements  from  federal  officials  confirming 
reports  that  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars remain  unaccounted  for  even  after  three 
months  of  investigation  by  federal  audi- 
tors. 

insttlt  to  both 

George  Bliss,  acting  executive  director  of 
the  B.G.A..  who  personally  handled  his 
agency's  role  in  the  Investigation,  termed  the 
program  "an  Insult  to  both  those  who  seek 
employment  training  and  the  taxpayers  who 
are  footing  the  bill." 

The  organization  that  received  the  funds 
is  Renewal  Enterprises  Inc.,  4700  Washington 
blvd.,  a  combination  private  aluminum  sid- 
ing installation  firm  and  vocational  school 
subsidized  with  federal  funds.  The  firm  was 
formed  last  February  under  a  $387,000  con- 
tract from  the  manpower  administration 
office  of  the  labor  department. 

Another  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
small  business  administration  to  guarantee 
90  per  cent  of  all  loans  up  to  $250,000  thru  a 
credit  line  with  a  Harwood  Heights  bank. 

PROVIDE    VOCATIONAL    TRAINING 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Renewal 
Enterprises  was  to  set  up  and  administer  a 
23-week  program  that  would  provide  voca- 
tional training  and  basic  literacy  and  math 
courses  for  at  least  200  persons.  Students 
were  to  receive  salaries  of  from  $1.60  to  $2.59 
an  hour  during  the  training  period.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  the  firm  would  be  expected 
to  employ  all  graduates  as  aluminum  siding 
applicators. 

The  short-lived  program  was  funded  Feb. 
26,  1968.  and  closed  its  doors  Nov.  15.  Tho 
the  three-month  audit  has  thus  far  failed 
to  explain  how  all  the  funds  were  used,  this 
much  has  emerged: 

1.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  tools  and 
aluminum  siding  Installation  equipment  was 
-i^f  t  on  Job  sites  when  the  program  closed  or 
was  stolen  during  Its  operation.  A  federal 
employe  In  charge  of  recovering  the  equip- 
ment said  he  has  collected  more  than  $6,000 
worth  of  government  purchased  equipment 
in  recent  weeks  scattered  thruout  the  Chi- 
cago area.  The  employe  said  the  equipment 
was  recovered  thru  "anonymotis  phone  calls." 
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2  Enoch  O.  Matthews,  39.  of  2941  Michigan 
my.;  president  of  Renewal  Enterprlsee.  «ld 
clawroom  .eeslon.  frequently  reached  riot 
proportions"  when  Instructors,  whose  8»l»rtee 
werrpald  by  the  government,  emphasized 
black  power  and  urged  the  students  to  walk 
out  of  the  program. 

"We  had  some  near  riots  down  there  a  lew 
times."  Matthews  said.  "They  backed  us  up 
against  the  wall  a  couple  of  times  and  at  the 
suKRestlon  of  the  classroom  teachers  they 
Ithntudents)  went  out  on  strtke  for  more 

3  Chicago  manpower  admlnUtraUon  offi- 
cial, said  they  had  been  asked  to  fund  a 
comblnauon  private  aluminum  "Id^^g  an^ 
training  school,  but  were  not  convinced  it 
would  succeed.  Following  what  one  official 

described  as  "some  '""-^  ^^""'^^.Tj'e 
Washington."  the  Chicago  office  was  told  the 
program  had  been  funded  directly  by  the 
offl^  of  Stanley  Ruttenburg,  ',o™«,""'%'*?^ 
secretary  and  manpower  »<i^^»«^.*?r  ,*f 
the  labor  department  In  the  Johnson  admin- 
UtraUon. 

*  ■■    MAKX  ONLY  ON«  mQUIKT 

'4.  Chicago  manpower  admlnUtratlon  offi- 
cials subsequently  made  only  one  inquiry 
Into  the  Drogram.  five  months  after  it  began. 
IS^ordlng"^  t^nk  Thomas,  regional  director 
of  manpower's  Job  training  office. 

•Things  looked  pretty  good  then  said 
Thomw^-U  was  news  to  v«  Nov.  12.  whenwe 
received  a  call  that  the  program  had  closed^ 

5  Based  on  statements  from  program  offi- 
cials that  nine  persons  "graduated"  and  at 
least  $300  000  was  spent  in  the  program,  the 
gX^nt  paid  more  than  933.000  to  l*ach 
each  man  how  to  apply  aluminum  siding. 

6  At  the  same  time,  the  program  was  pay- 
ing HOO  a  month  leasing  fees  for  e»ch  of 
33  trucks  and  two  cars  with  only  5  or  6  oews 
on  the  job.  One  official  said  It  was  hU  under- 
standing  that  some  trucks  were  used  by  em- 
ployes to  get  to  and  from  work. 

INVCSTS  n*  mooaAM 

7  Manpower  Inc..  a  nationwide  temporary 
employment  service  with  headquartew  In 
Milwaukee  Invested  85.000  in  the  ProP?°» 
and  had  a  minority  reprejentatlon  ^  ««- 
n*wars  board  of  directors.  The  firm  received 
a  contract  In  excess  of  »70.000  to  provide 
teachers  for  the  classroom  training,  but  It 
claims  It  coUected  orUy  $20,000. 

Michael  Freeman.  Manpower  general  coun- 
sel said  the  company  decided  to  pull  out  in 
November  after  learning  that  annui^  NU*rl«i 
for  program  administrators  exceeded  W2.000 
and  Renewal-s  expenses  were  running  double 
the  firm's  Income. 

Lewis  F    Nlcollnl.  director  of  the  federal 
regional    manpower    administration,    which 
includes  the  Chicago  area,  gave  this  response 
to  Inquiries  about  the  program: 
ccxss  rr's  A  bust 
"I  have  more  things  to  do  than  talk  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  contract  waa  let 
out  of  Washington,  and  they  gave  us  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  supervising  It.  I  guess  Its  a 
bust    On  paper  the  program  looked  pretty 
good  but  were  In  an  auditing  situation  now. 
It's  a  defunct  organization  with  no  records. 
••I   nor  anyone  else,  can  say  at  this  point 
whether  there  has  been  any  speculation  em- 
bezzling of  funds.  I  do  know  that  when  the 
audit  Is  completed  we  will  be  calling  a  spade 
a  spade. 

Nlcollnl  said  he  had  "never  heard  of  Ken- 
neth Romasko  of  New  Berlin.  Wis.,  a  $12,000- 
a-year  vice  president  In  Renewal  Enterprises 
who  acted  as  a  technical  coordinator  of  the 
training  program.  Romasko  U  a  buUdlng  con- 
tractor engaged  In  the  sale  of  aluminum 
siding  who  Invested  In  the  firm  and  became 
an  officer. 

Auorr  IS  coi(Pi.iCATrD 
Nlcollnl  said  the  audit  and  Investigation 
by  the  labor  department  and  regional  solici- 
tor's office  has  been  complicated  by  missing 


records  and  efTorta  to  document  reportwl 
purchases  of  all  typewriters,  tools,  office 
equipment,  and  salaries. 

Paul  Langa.  a  Manpower.  Inc..  execuUve 
who  represented  his  Arm  as  treasurer  on  Re- 
newals  board  of  directors,  said  he  believes 
such  an  audit  will  only  frustrate  investl- 

"I'll  bet  every  tralneei  that  went  thru  that 
program  has  the  finest  workshop  In  the  city 
of  Chicago."  said  Langa.  "It  was  a  fiasco. 
Everybody  thought  everybody  else  was  watch- 
ing It  1  the  program ) .  Several  times  we  asked 
for  information  and  dldnt  get  It.  We  could 
tell  them  what  to  do.  but  we  couldn't  make 
them  do  It." 


SXNDS    EMPIX>TE    HEKX 

Langa  said  Maripowers  $70,000  contract 
was  to  teach  math  and  reading  to  the  stu- 
dents. He  said  the  firm  sent  one  employe  to 
Chicago  who  recruited  teachers  from  among 
residents  of  the  area. 

'Our  primary  Interest  In  screening  for 
teachers  Is  compassion  and  empathy,"  said 
Ljmga  "The  educational  background  and 
teaching  experience  of  the  person  U  not  as 
Important." 

PA«T  or  TKXorr 

In  connection  with  charges  that  black 
power  seminars  frequenUy  disrupted  the  pro- 
gram. Langa  said: 

"It's  very  conceivable  that  based  on  our 
approach  to  teaching,  our  teachers  would 
use  such  a  technique  on  specific  persons  who 
had  expressed  an  Interest  In  the  black  power 
movement.  It's  part  of  our  theory  that  a 
student  will  respond  better  to  something  In 
which  he  Is  interested." 

Matthews,  president  of  Renewal  and  a  re- 
Ured  air  force  officer  receiving  disability 
pay.  said  he  was  recruited  for  the  post  of 
president  by  Manpower,  Inc..  representatives. 
He  said  he  had  no  background  In  vocational 
training  but  was  told  a  "black  man"  with 
an  administrative  background  was  needed. 
BCatthews  Is  a  Negro. 

"We  had  the  scum  of  the  west  side  in  that 
program."  said  Matthews.  "You'd  lay  a  pencil 
down,  and  it  would  be  gone.  I  took  my  prob- 
lems to  the  labor  department,  but  all  I  got 
was  svmpathy  and  a  warning  that  I  couldn't 
spend  more  than  the  $387,000  called  for  In 
the  contract." 

TWO    CHICKfl    STOLBW 

Matthews  said  he  also  had  determined 
that  at  least  two  checks  had  been  stolen  from 
his  desk  during  the  program.  He  said  they 
were  cashed  In  the  names  of  payees  In  the 
program. 

Matthews  criticized  the  lack  of  qualified 
personnel  to  teach  students  and  described 
some  of  the  teachers  as  "ex-housewlves  and 
high  school  dropouts  themselves,  almost  as 
hard  core  as  some  of  the  students." 

"It's  very  obvious  that  It  fell  apart  because 
they  were  In  desperate  need  of  some  help  that 
we  were  unable  to  give  them. "  said  Daniel  P. 
Barley,  regional  director  of  the  bureau  of 
work  training  In  the  manpower  administra- 
tion office. 

Harley  said  his  office  covers  a  seven-state 
area  and  finds  it  Impossible  to  properly 
monitor  such  programs  and  provide 
counseling. 

REBIRTH  OP  MERCHANT  MARINE 
VITAL  IN  MODERN  GOLD  RUSH 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUfoaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
national  decline  In  maritime  power  be- 
comes Increasingly  critical.  We  must  be- 
gin to  plug  the  gap  in  our  oceanic 
endeavors  and  to  reassert  our  maritime 


prominence.  The  foUowing  edltorial^- 
from  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  and 
speech  by  Charles  F.  Duchein,  national 
president  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  gives  ample  testimony  to 
our  present  plight  in  maritime  affairs 
and  the  need  for  forward-looking  leader- 
ship and  action  in  this  vital  field: 
(From  the  San  Diego  (CalU.)   Tribune, 

Jan.  27.  1969] 
Rkbdith  or  Merchant  Makine  VrrAL  m 

Modern  Gold  Rush 
The  United  States  of  America  may  miss 
the  boat  In  the  modern  gold  rush,  challeng- 
ing the  world's  last  frontier— the  oceans- 
according  to  the  president  of  the  Navy  L«ague 
of  the  United  States. 

Charles  P.  Duchein  told  a  San  Francisco 
meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia   "We  are  tampering   with   the   long- 
term  prosperity  of  this  nation  through  our 
vacillation  and  neglect  of  what  can  be  the 
chief  stimulator  of  the  national  economy— 
the   foundation   of   our   future   prosperity— 
and  thU  Is  to  rebuild  our  maritime  posture 
to  a  position  of  world  preeminence." 
Ducheln's  concern  Is  warranted. 
Statistics  revealed  In  NATO's  Fifteen  Na- 
tions publication  paint  a  picture  of  dvrtndUng 
U.S.  maritime  strength   that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored.  The   situation   Is   made   particularly 
urgent  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
depends  more  and  more  on  foreign  trade  for 
survival.  __  „   .»  j 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n.  the  United 
States  had  about  5.000  ships,  totaling  more 
than  50  million  tons,  on  the  high  seas.  The 
fleet  now  stands  at  under  1.000  active  ships— 
80  per  cent  more  than  20  years  old— totaling 
about  14  million  tons. 

The  Russian  merchant  fleet,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  grown  since  1950  from  432  ships  to 
an  impressive  1.400  ships  of  some  11  mllUon 
tons.  It  Is  estUnated  that  within  three  years, 
Russia  will  have  outstripped  the  U.S.  Al- 
ready the  Soviet  has  begun  a  world  trade 
offensive. 

To  Russia,  however,  a  powerful  merchant 
fleet  means  more  than  economic  power.  It  Is 
also  a  major  tool  to  promote  Communist 
Ideology  and  action. 

Soviet  ships  sustain  Castro  In  Cuba.  They 
carry  Red  poUcy  as  well  as  goods  to  the  new 
nations  of  Africa.  They  keep  North  Viet- 
nam In  the  war. 

Our  national  leaders  are  well  aware  of 
changing  pattern  of  naval  balance.  The  mer- 
chant fleet  was  considered  In  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
chaired  by  Mendel  Rivers,  D-S.C. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a  22-man  special 
subcommittee  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  dealt  with  the  "Changing  Strategic 
Naval  Balance.  U.S.SJl.  vs.  U.S.A." 

The  Soviet  Merchant  Marine,  according  to 
the  conunlttee  study,  has  risen  from  2l6t 
rank  In  1950  to  fifth  In  1968. 

"The  free  world  countries  grew  strong  and 
stayed  free  through  control  of  the  seas,  in- 
cluding leadership  In  global  conference."  the 
report  points  out.  "The  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever. Is  being  allowed  to  take  the  position  of 
maritime  supremacy  that  hitherto  has  be- 
longed to  the  seavoyaglng  free  nations  of  the 
West." 

The  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  a 
major  build-up  of  U.S.  sea  power  Is  called 
for,  both  military  and  merchant  fleet.  The 
Navy  League  has  also  adopted  that  position. 
According  to  the  naval  balance  report.  "If 
the  United  States  proceeds  at  full  speed  to 
augment  Its  naval  forces,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  able  to  wrest  the  trident  from 
America's  grasp." 

The  Navy  League  has  proposed  a  five-point 
program  to  restore  our  merchant  fleet  to  a 
preeminent  position : 

The  United  States  must  form  a  maritime 
policy  providing  incentive  to  gain  a  com- 
petitive maritime  position  on  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  The  failure  of  our  government  to 
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formulate  basic  policy  Is  the  most  critical 
element  In  cleaning  up  "the  mess  In  the 
merchant  marine." 

Our  nation  must  orient  its  national  stra- 
tegy to  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Just  as  the 
Kremlin  has  done  In  recent  years. 

America  must  go  after  the  merchant 
marine  market  by  building  at  least  100  ships 
a  year  for  the  next  10  years. 

Oceanic  education  must  be  fostered  in  our 
schools  to  give  our  youth  as  good  a  subject 
grounding  In  the  seas  as  they  now  receive 
on  the  land  environment.  A  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege program  must  be  pxirsued  to  mobilize 
scientists,  scholars  and  students  In  the  search 
for  oceanic  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
state. 

A  Maritime  Manhattan  Project  must  be 
created  to  stimulate  maritime  technological 
advances. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  decline  In  Amer- 
ican seapower  demands  that  the  U.S.  main- 
tain and  Increase  Its  supremacy  on  the 
oceans  by  building  a  larger  and  more  modem 
fleet.  The  freedom  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  Is  anchored  In  control  of  the  oceans. 

That  Is  why  we  need  a  rebirth  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

throughout  the  country.  Already  the  re- 
sponse of  American  scientists,  scholars  and 
students  has  been  electrlfjing.  But  the  In- 
centives provided  by  enlightened  leadership 
for  the  entire  maritime  program  require  re- 
inforcement. Oceanic  purpose  must  flow 
from  national  maritime  policy.  The  reori- 
entation of  the  American  endeavor  to  the 
basic  pursuit  of  the  full  range  of  oceanic 
activity  and  world  trade,  from  a  truly  com- 
petitive, modern  structure,  will  require  pub- 
lic understanding  as  well  as  Intellectual  de- 
velopment In  depth.  Consequently,  at  the  In- 
stigation of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
the  League  has  broadly  encouraged  this 
ocean-oriented  Intellectual  endeavor. 

The  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
the  nation's  center  of  Intellectual  leadership 
for  the  study  and  development  of  new  con- 
cepts of  naval  and  maritime  power,  Is  Ideally 
suited  to  foster  this  understanding.  At  its 
global  strategy  seminar  each  year,  leaders 
In  all  walks  of  life  glean  an  Insight  Into 
oceanic  strategy  and  the  Import  of  the  oceans 
relative  to  the  national  welfare.  Highlighted 
at  each  seminar  are  the  options  afforded  by 
the  oceans  toward  solving  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  state. 


(Prom  the  Navy  Magazine,  February  19691 
The  PREsroENT's  Message:  Naval  Leadership 

AND   the   National   Oceanic   Destiny 
"There  Is   a  tide   In  the  affairs  of  men, 
which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune— "  (Shakespeare). 

Special  significance  attends  the  selection 
of  the  Governor  of  the  maritime  state  of 
Rhode  Island  to  the  civilian  leadership  of  the 
naval  establishment.  A  brilliant  oceanic 
mosaic  Is  unfolding  as  John  H.  Chafee.  a 
Marine,  ascends  the  gangway,  steps  aboard 
and  breaks  his  personal  flag.  The  exciting 
American  renaissance  developing  at  sea 
augers  well  for  the  future  security  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  nation.  Maritime  op- 
portunities are  at  an  historic  high. 

Vision,  enlightenment  and  determination 
are  called  for  to  meet  the  mounting  menace 
of  burgeoning  Soviet  maritime  strength.  Ad- 
mittedly, regaining  a  preeminent  American 
oceanic  posture,  to  a  marked  degree,  will  de- 
pend on  the  leadership  provided.  But  the  key 
to  capitalize  upon  this  current  trend  of 
events  Is  conviction.  The  crux  of  meeting 
this  national  challenge  Is  maritime  program. 
Certainly,  an  understanding  of  the  oceans  Is 
the  fundamental  building  block  for  the  na- 
tional naval  leadership  to  foster  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  program  that  is  now  needed. 
Though  the  educational  aspects  are  para- 
mount, the  formulation  of  basic  maritime 
doctrine  for  the  guidance  of  our  government 
Is  Imperative  in  seeking  seabased  strategic 
■■sufficiency." 

NAVT    SPARKS     SCIENTinC    PROGRESS 

Traditionally,  the  Navy  has  provided  the 
oceanic  motivation,  the  initiative  and  Intel- 
lectual Incentives  needed  by  the  Nation.  Un- 
derstandably, both  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Congress  have  looked  to  the  naval 
service  and  Its  civilian  head  for  professional 
guidance  and  the  scientific  spark  to  foster 
national  maritime  progress. 

Interestingly,  It  was  at  Rhode  Island  Uni- 
versity, under  Governor  Chafee's  steward- 
ship, that  the  Sea  Grant  College  program 
was  launched  by  Dr.  Athelstan  Spllhaus,  as- 
sisted by  Dean  Knauss.  With  the  university 
sparking  an  educational  and  oceanic  re- 
search program  of  revolutionary  implication. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
spearheaded  the  Sea  Grant  College  legisla- 
tion through  Congress  to  create  a  counter- 
part to  the  rewarding  Land  Grant  College 
program. 

Although  in  its  Infancy,  the  Sea  Grant 
program  has  created  an  appreciable  surge  in 
ocean  study.  Unprecedented  Interest  in 
ocean  related  disciplines  and  studies  has 
been     stimulated     on     college      campuses 


SEXVICE   CHAMPION 

As  civilian  spokesman  for  the  naval  serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  endeavors  to 
Interject  the  maritime  view  convincingly  Into 
the  process  of  our  government.  With  the  pro- 
fessional support  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  respected 
as  the  most  knowledgeable  civilian  leader  on 
maritime  matters  within  the  government. 
Unfortunately  with  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  was  removed  from  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Since  the  Cabinet  now  is  deprived 
of  a  spokesman  capable  of  the  direct  inter- 
jection of  the  maritime  viewpoint  Into  its 
deliberations,  the  crucially  significant  role 
of  the  civilian  head  of  the  naval  services  is 
accentuated. 

The  pledges  of  the  President  to  provide  a 
Navy  "second  to  none"  and  to  revltalisse  the 
Merchant  Marine,  as  a  "first  priority  eco- 
nomic task",  with  emphasis  on  resolute 
oceanic  research,  are  given  marked  credibility 
by  his  selection  of  the  new  Secretary.  We  are 
confident  that  Governor  Chaffee  brings  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  the  civilian  lead- 
ership and  the  service  championship  dis- 
couraged in  recent  years  In  the  defense  de- 
cision making  process. 

In  welcoming  the  new  Secretary  aboard, 
the  Navy  League  commends  for  his  considera- 
tion the  substance  of  our  Declaration  of  Ob- 
jectives and  Resolutions.  With  broad  public 
support,  this  projected  maritime  program 
provides  potential  for  the  President  to  build 
the  modern  mobile  posture  required  to  meet 
bis  worldwide  responsibilities. 

Welcome  aboard.  Mr.  Secretary!  We  look  to 
you  for  positive  leadership  and  a  strong  civil- 
ian championship  of  the  Service.  In  turn, 
we  pledge  the  fullest  measure  of  our  purposes 
to  assist  you  In  the  challenging  responsibil- 
ities you  have  assumed  on  behalf  of  this 
great  maritime  nation. 

Charles  P.  Duchein, 
NatUmal  President.  Navy  League 

of  the  United  States. 


SENTINEL  POSES  THREAT  TO  NON- 
PROLXFERAIION  PARTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  in- 
consistency  of   the   proposed   Sentinel 
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an ti -ballistic  missile  system  was  pointed 
out  in  a  February  24  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  As  that 
editorial  points  out,  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation    Treaty,    which    hopefully 
represents  a  first  tentative  step  toward 
reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  could 
be  seriously  xmdermlned  if  the  admin- 
istration proceeds  with  plans  to  deploy 
a  new  antiballistic  missile  system."  Non- 
nuclear  powers,  which  have  approved  the 
treaty,    might    question    whether    the 
United  States  indeed  has  a  "good  faith" 
interest   in   nuclear   disarmament   and 
possibly  reassess  their  own  decision  not 
to  develop  nuclear  arms.  This,  in  turn, 
could  only  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
insecurity  which  is  posed  by  existent  nu- 
clear stockpiles.  Instead  of  proceeding 
with  the  Sentinel  system,  the  adminis- 
tration should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit — not  en- 
large— reliance  upon  offensive  and  de- 
fensive  missile   systems.   The    editorial 
follows: 

The  Sentinel  and  the  Treaty 
In  his  questioning  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  on  the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
Senator  Albert  Gore  has  exposed  a  funda- 
mental inconsistency  In  the  Administration's 
apparent  resolve  to  push  ahead  with  some 
sort  of  Sentinel  antiballistic  missile  system — 
a  resolve  made  more  explicit  last  week  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  Mr.  Gore  noted 
that  under  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  the  nu- 
clear powers  undertake  "to  pursue  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 
relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment." 

The  Sentinel  program  provides  a  critical 
test  of  how  seriously  the  United  States  views 
its  obligations  under  that  article.  If  there 
is  a  "good  faith"  Interest  In  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, then  the  logical  step  would  be  to  post- 
pone deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system 
while  the  United  States  enters  into  negotia- 
tions virlth  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strategic  missiles.  If.  in- 
stead, the  Administration  decides  to  proceed 
with  Sentinel  deployment  on  the  distorted 
logic  that  accelerating  the  atomic  arms  rare 
somehow  leads  to  nuclear  disarmament,  then 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  United  States 
regards  Article  VI  as  little  more  than  a  pious 
statement  Imposing  no  obligations  upon  the 
nuclear  powers. 

Something  far  more  important  is  at  stake, 
however,  than  Just  this  country's  interpre- 
tation of  Article  VI.  At  ls.":ue  is  the  whole 
future  of  the  treaty,  a  matter  that  Is  likely 
to  come  up  in  President  Nixon's  European 
discussions  this  week. 

So  far  as  the  non-nuclear  states  are  con- 
cerned, the  article  was  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant concessions  made  by  the  two  major 
nuclear  powers  In  drafting  the  treaty.  If 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now 
indicate  that  they  do  not  fesl  bound  in  ciij 
way  by  the  article,  then  some  of  the  mere 
lmi>ortant  non-nuclear  states,  such  as  Japan, 
Israel  and  India,  can  ask  with  good  reason 
why  they  should  take  the  treaty  now  of  com- 
plete nuclear  abstinence. 

By  proceeding  with  the  Sentinel  system, 
therefore,  the  United  States  can  JecpardLTe 
the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty.  Even  if 
the  military  utility  of  the  system  were  much 
less  dubious  than  it  is.  this  would  be  a  bad 
risk  to  run.  In  the  long  run,  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  undoubtedly  presents  a  far 
greater  danger  than  the  still  non-existent 
nuclear  missiles  in  Communist  China  or  the 
unproved  usefulness  of  Sentinel  as  a  bargain- 
ing covmter  in  arms  talks  with  Moscow,^ 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SESATE^Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 


February  25,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 

President.  b'j»,o,h 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Lord  God,  eternal  Father,  deliberately 
and  solemnly  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
Thee  Take  our  minds,  our  wills,  our 
speech,  and  our  strength  and  make  us 
whoUy  Thine.  As  we  present  ourselves  to 
Thee  so  also  we  dedicate  this  NaUon  to 
a  purer  Ufe.  a  more  unselfish  patriotism, 
and  a  more  fervent  devoUon  to  freedom, 
until  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
we  come  under  Thy  sovereignty  in  Thy 
kingdom  of  justice,  love,  and  truUi, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


■"■  THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
February  21.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  received  on  February 
21  1969  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  19,  1969.  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  and  with- 
drawing the  nomination  of  Eugene  M. 
Becker,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  AssisUnt 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  which  nominat- 
ing messages  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  February 
21.  see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  of 

today. ) 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  received  on  February 
24  1969  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  19,  1969.  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  February 
24,  see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  of 
today.) 

REVISION  OP  DEBT  LIMIT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  91-79) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received 
on  February  24,  1969.  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  February  19. 
1969.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
When  I  took  oCBce  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  public  debt  subject  to 
limit  was  $364.2  billion— only  $800  mil- 
lion below  the  statutory  ceiling  of  $365 
billion.  Available  projections  indicated 
that  borrowings  needed  to  provide  the 
Government   with   minimum   cash   bal- 


ances essential  for  its  operations  would 
place  the  debt  subject  to  limit  at  or  above 
the  legal  celling  by  mid-April. 

These  projections  have  now  been  re- 
viewed and  updated  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  revenue  and  expenditure  flows. 
They  continue  to  show  inadequate  lee- 
way under  the  debt  limit  to  meet  all 
anticipated  cash  requirements  through 
the  middle  of  April.  These  facts  permit 
me  only  one  prudent  course  of  action.  I 
must  ask  the  Congress  to  revise  the  debt 
limit  before  mid-AprU.  The  new  limit 
should  provide  a  reasonable  margin  for 
contingencies. 

President  Johnson  foresaw  the  possi- 
ble need  for  such  action  when  he  sUted 
in  his  fiscal  year  1970  budget  that  "It 
may  be  necessary  .  .  .  within  the  next 
few  months  to  raise  the   present  debt 

limit." 

Continuing   high   Interest   rates   may 
add  several  hundred  million  dollars  to 
the  1969  expenditures  estimated  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Other  possible  increases 
in  outlays,  including  farm  price  support 
payments  and  a  wide  variety  of  past 
commitments  in  other  programs— such 
as  highways — may  be  greater  than  was 
estimated  by  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion. .^     J      „ 
All  department  and  agency  heads  are 
now  reviewing  their  programs  in  a  deter- 
mined  effort   to   reduce   costs.   But   we 
should  not  let  our  hopes  for  success  in 
this  effort  deter  us  from  the  necessary 
action  on  the  debt  limit.  Such  cost  re- 
ductions can  have  only  a  minor  effect  on 
expenditures  In  the  next  month  or  two. 
and  It  Is  in  early  March  and  again  in 
early  April  that  the  Treasury  will  be 
faced   with   the   heaviest   drain   on   its 
resources. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Budget  surpluses 
for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  were  to 
prove  somewhat  larger  than  estimated  In 
the  January  Budget,  the  present  debt 
limit  would  be  Inadequate  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Thus  even  If  an  Immediate  increase 
in  the  debt  limit  could  be  avoided,  an 
increase  cannot  be  postponed  very  far 
Into  the  next  fiscal  year.  My  predecessor 
also  noted  this  fact  when  he  presented 
his  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  apparent  paradox  of  a  need  for  a 
higher  debt  limit  In  years  of  anticipated 
budget  surplus  Is  explained  mainly  by 
the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  1969  and 
1970  surpluses  refiect  substantial  sur- 
pluses In  Government  trust  funds — pro- 
jected at  $9.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $10.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970.  These 
surpluses  In  the  trust  funds  provide  cash 
to  the  Treasury,  but  only  through  the 
mediimi  of  Investment  in  special  Treas- 
ury issues.  The  consequent  increase  in 
such  special  Issues  Is  subject  to  the  debt 
limit,  imder  present  definitions.  Hence. 
the  debt  subject  to  limit  toill  rise  even 
though  borrowing  from  the  public  will 
decline. 

In  addition,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
seasonal  pattern  In  Treasury  receipts. 
Net  cash  requirements  prior  to  the  mid- 
April  tax  date  are  regularly  very  sub- 
stantial, while  after  that  date  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  repaying  a  large  amount  of 
debt  on  a  net  basis. 


While  a  small,  temporary  increase  In 
the  debt  limit  might  prevent  the  undue 
restrictiveness  of  the  present  limit  In  the 
months  Immediately  ahead,  I  uige  that 
we  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  future, 
and  at  least  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  now 
enact  a  debt  limit  which  will  serve  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  both  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

In  doing  so.  I  also  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  Uke  this  occasion  to  redefine 
the  debt  subject  to  limit  to  bring  It  Into 
accord  with  the  new  unified  Budget  con- 
cept developed  by  a  distinguished  Com- 
mission that  was  headed  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  included 
leaders  from  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
officials  of  the  previous  Administration, 
and  distinguished  private  citizens.  The 
recommendations  of  tills  Commission 
largely  have  been  adopted  in  the  last  two 
Budget  presentations  and  in  the  new 
form  of  Congressional  budget  scorekeep- 
Ing.  These  have  been  major  forward  steps 
toward  better  public  understanding  of 
the  budget.  The  concept  of  the  debt  limit 
should  also  be  redefined  as  suggested  in 
the  Commission's  report. 

Under  the  unified  Budget  concept,  at- 
tention is  focused  on  the  total  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  trust  funds.  The  sur- 
plus or  deficit  thus  reflects  the  net  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  transactions 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  public,  and  the  net  debt  transactioris 
between  the  Government  and  the  public 
are  thus  the  relevant  basis  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  Federal  borrowing 
requirements.  To  conform  fully  with  this 
Budget  presentation,  only  those  Federal 
obligations  which  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lic—all debt  except  that  held  by  Fed- 
erally-owned agencies  and  by  the  trust 
funds — should  be  subject  to  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  public  debt.  Debt  of 
Federally-owned  agencies  held  by  the 
public  would  be  Included  as  well  as  direct 
Treasury  debt. 

This  change  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  trust  funds.  This  Ad- 
ministration recognizes,  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Budget  Concepts  emphasized,  the 
firm  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  proper,  separate  accounting  for 
the  trust  funds.  This  can  and  will  be  done 
without  including  obligations  held  by  the 
trust  funds  in  the  total  debt  subject  to 
the  debt  limit. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  new  debt  limit  defined  to  ac- 
cord with  the  unified  Budget  concept.  On 
this  basis,  a  limit  of  $300  billion  should 
be  adequate  to  permit  efficient  and  re- 
sponsible handling  of  the  Government's 
financing  for  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
compares  with  an  outstanding  debt  on 
the  unified  Budget  concept  of  $293.7  bil- 
lion on  January  21.  1969. 

On  the  present  public  debt  limit  con- 
cept, the  debt  outstanding  on  January 
21.  1969  was  $364.2  billion  as  compared 
with  the  current  debt  limit  of  $365  bil- 
lion. An  increase  in  that  limit  to  approxi- 
mately $382  billion  would  correspond  in 
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the  next  fiscal  year  to  the  $300  billion 
limit  I  am  proposing  on  the  unified 
budget  basis. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  HoItse,  February  24, 1969. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  received  on  today, 
February  25,  1969,  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  of  today.) 


REFORM  OF  THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91-81) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Reform  of  the  postal  system  is  long 
overdue. 

The  postal  service  touches  the  lives  of 
all  Americans.  Many  of  our  citizens  feel 
that  today's  service  does  not  meet  to- 
day's needs,  much  less  the  needs  of  to- 
morrow. I  share  this  view. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  expect  to  pro- 
pose comprehensive  legislation  for  postal 
reform. 

If  this  long-range  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed, I  consider  it  essential,  as  a  first 
step,  that  the  Congress  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  political  patronage  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Accordingly.     I    urge    the    Congress 
promptly  to  enact  legislation  that  would : 
— eliminate  the  present  statutory  re- 
quirement for  Presidential  appoint- 
ment and  Senatorial  confirmation  of 
postmasters   of    first,    second,    and 
third-class  post  offices; 
— provide  for  appointment  of  all  post- 
masters by  the  Postmaster  General 
in  the  competitive  civil  service;  and 
— proliibit  political  considerations  in 
the  selection  or  promotion  of  postal 
employees. 
Such  legislation  would,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  future  postmasters  to  be  chosen 
in  the  same  way  that  career  employees 
have  long  been  chosen  in  the  other  exec- 
utive departments.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, affect  the  status  of  postmasters  now 
in  office. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  by  the  Con- 
gress would  assure  all  of  the  American 
people — and  particularly  the  more  than 
750.000  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
work  In  the  postal  service — that  future 
appointments  and  promotions  in  this  im- 
portant department  are  going  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness 
for  the  job,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical affiliations  or  political  influence. 


The  tradition  of  political  patronage  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  extends  back 
to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  In 
a  sparsely  populated  coimtry,  where 
postal  officials  faced  few  of  the  manage- 
ment problems  so  familiar  to  modern 
postmasters,  the  patronage  system  may 
have  been  a  defensible  method  of  select- 
ing jobholders.  As  the  operation  of  the 
postal  service  has  become  more  complex, 
however,  the  patronage  system  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  costly  luxury.  It  is 
a  luxury  that  the  nation  can  no  longer 
afford. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  there  has  been 
increasing  agreement  that  postmaster 
appointments  should  be  made  on  a  non- 
political  basis.  Both  the  first  and  second 
Hoover  Commissions  emphasized  the 
need  for  such  action.  So  did  the  recent 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Or- 
ganization, headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kap- 
pel.  President  Harry  S.  Triunan  and 
msmy  members  of  Congress  from  both 
political  parties  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  take  politics  out  of  postal 
appointments.  In  the  90th  Congress,  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9,  passed  a  bill 
containing  a  provision  that  would  have 
placed  postal  appointments  on  a  merit 
basis.  Forty-two  such  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  90th  Congress. 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  public 
comment  that  followed  my  recent  an- 
nouncement of  our  intention  to  disregard 
political  consideration  in  selecting  post- 
masters and  rural  carriers  suggests  that 
the  American  people  are  more  than  ready 
for  legislative  action  on  this  matter.  The 
time  for  such  action  is  now  at  hand. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
legislation  are,  I  believe,  twofold. 

First,  the  change  would  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  on  the  part  of 
our  present  postal  employees.  These  are 
hard-working  and  loyal  men  and  women. 
In  the  past,  many  of  them  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  recognition  or  well- 
deserved  promotions  for  reasons  which 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  fitness 
for  higher  position  or  the  quality  of  their 
work.  For  reasons  of  both  efficiency  and 
morale,  this  situation  must  be  changed. 
Secondly,  I  believe  that  over  a  period 
of  time  the  use  of  improved  professional 
selection  methods  will  improve  the  level 
of  competence  of  those  who  take  on  these 
important  postal  responsibilities. 

I  would  not  request  this  legislation 
without  also  presenting  a  plan  which  in- 
sures that  the  new  selection  process  will 
be  affectively  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered. The  Postmaster  General  has  such 
a  plan. 

He  is  creating  a  high  level,  impartial 
national  board  to  assist  him  in  the  fu- 
ture selection  of  postmasters  for  the  400 
largest  post  offices  in  the  country.  Re- 
gional boards,  also  made  up  of  excep- 
tionally well-qualified  citizens,  will  per- 
fom^  a  similar  task  in  connection  with 
the  selection  of  other  postmasters.  First 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
motion, on  a  competitive  basis,  of  present 
postal  employees. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  also  ini- 
tiated action  to  improve  the  criteria  by 
which  postmasters  are  selected.  The  re- 
vised criteria  will  emphasize  managerial 
competence,  human  relations  sensitivity. 


responsiveness  to  customer  concerns,  an 
imderstanding  of  labor  relations,  and 
other  Important  qualities. 

Proposals  for  additional  legislation 
dealing  with  the  selection  process  will  be 
Included  in  the  broad  program  for  postal 
reform  that  the  Postmaster  General  is 
now  preparing. 

Some  of  the  needs  of  the  Post  Office 
clearly  require  extensive  study  before  de- 
tailed solutions  can  be  proposed.  Other 
problems  can  and  should  be  dealt  with 
now.  One  objective  which  can  be  met 
promptly  is  that  of  taking  politics  out  of 
the  Post  Office  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  swift  enactment  of  legislation 
that  will  allow  us  to  achieve  that  goal. 
Such  legislation  will  be  an  important  first 
step  "towards  postal   excellence." 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  25.  1969. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  263  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Priedel,  of 
Maryland;  Mr.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Mr.  Lipscomb,  of  California,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  263. 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Friedel, 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  PoDELL.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cor- 
BETT,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Harvey. 
of  Michigan,  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3(b),  Public  Law  88-630,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  HtmcATE,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Berry,  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
as  members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Resolution  32,  73d  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Hays,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Camp  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  ,  Public  Law  90-301.  the  Speaker 
had  apjjointed  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Brock  as  members  of  the  Commission  To 
Study  Mortgage  Interest  Rates  and  the 
Availability  of  Mortgage  Credit  at  a  Rea- 
sonable Cost  to  the  Consumer,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  44  U.S.C.  3305,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Nedzi,  and  Mr.  Pettis,  of 
California,  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  EASTtAND.  from  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary:  ^„a  ^i. 

James  F.  Battln.  of  Montana,  to  be  U  .3.  dla- 
trlct  Judge  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Montana. 

By  tin.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  3ervlcee:  ^     „, 

John  3.  Poster,  of  Vlrgima.  to  be  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

By  Mr.  TOWKR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  »  ^  » 

Robert  C  Moot,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  AseUt- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

Charles  A.  Bowaher.  of  nUnoU.  to  be  an  A»- 
slstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Robert  Alan  Proech.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Roger  T  Kelley.  of  IlUnoU,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee* oh  Armed  Services: 

Jamfe*  D.  Hlttle.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  1.313  appointments  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  in  grades  of  captain  and  be- 
low Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  ob- 
JecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Gerald  P.  Peeney,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  diplomaUc  and  foreign  service.  Since 
these  names  have  previously  appeared  in 
the  CoMCRissioNAL  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanunous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  SecreUrys  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Robert  J.  McCloskey  of  Maryland,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  for  appointment  and  pro- 
motion in  the  diplomatic  and  foreign  service. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tion will  be  stated. 


US.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  bill  c'.erk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  P.  Battln.  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rejoice 
in  the  approval  of  the  nomination  of 
Representative  Battw.  of  Montana,  who 
is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Congress 
and  a  man  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  fields  of  law  and  legislation. 
I  am  most  happy  that  this  nomination 
has  been  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and 
I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  this  morning  in  behalf  of  the 
nomination  of  our  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Battin.  and  we  are  delighted  that 
the  nomination  has  been  recommended 
by  the  committee  and  now  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and  while  I  voted  for  the 
nomination,  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
present  at  the  subcommittee  hearing, 
because  I  was  present  at  a  broadcast  to 
Tokyo  with  some  Russian  and  Japanese 
colleagues. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


U.S.  COMMITMENTS  TO  SPAIN 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination which  was  reported  earlier  to- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


Mr.  SYMmOTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  article  by  Miss  Flora  Lewis  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  "State, 
Pentagon  Split  on  Commitments  to 
Spain."  is  accurate,  it  should  be  clear 
why  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  its 
members  decided  to  create  a  subcommit- 
tee to  "make  a  detailed  review  of  the 
international  military  commitments  of 
the  United  States  and  their  relationship 
to  foreign  policy."  The  Spanish  situation 
is  but  one  of  many  that  are  of  interest. 

Several  years  ago,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin)  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
held  hearings  on  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  as  chairman  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee,  held  hearings  on 
U.S.  military  commitments  abroad.  Two 
years  ago.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Polbricht), 


Introduced  the  so-called  commitment 
resolution.  This  resolution  was  amended 
and  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  show  that  over  a 
substantial  period  of  time  there  has  been 
growing  concern  in  the  Senate,  not  only 
about  the  gradual  growth  of  our  com- 
mitments abroad,  but  also  with  respect 
to  our  capacity  to  meet  them. 

I  would  hope  that  those  few  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  examine 
our  security  agreements  and  commit- 
ments abroad  would  read  the  article  in 
question. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  account  of 
Miss  Lewis  is  accurate,  but  let  me  assure 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  It  is  this 
type  of  activity  which  will  come  under 
surveillance  by  this  subcommittee.  The 
bundle  of  agreements  with  Spain  are 
executive  agreements  which  are  not  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 
Our  Nation  is  far  too  powerful,  and 
our  weapons  of  destruction  far  too  great, 
to  have  them  committed  without  care- 
ful recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
those  constitutional  processes  which 
make  it  possible  for  this  Nation  today  to 
assert  that  It  Is  the  oldest  constitutional 
democracy  living  under  a  written  Consti- 
tution. 

The  organizational  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
afternoon— Wednesday,  February  26-- 
at  2:30  p.m.  At  that  time.  I  will  present 
to  subcommittee  members  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  that  have  been  taken  to  get 
our  work  underway. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Flora  Lewis  and 
an  article  by  Warren  Unna  on  the  same 
subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  26,  1969] 

STATE,   PENTAOOI*   SPLrr   on    COMMrrMKNTS  TO 

Spain 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

A  secret  dispute  has  developed  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  over  American  commitments  to  Franco 
Spain  At  one  point,  the  mUltary  almost  made 
a  U.S.  pledge  to  fight  for  Spain  as  though  it 
were  a  NATO  country. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  la  starting  to  study  how  the  U.8.  gets 
into  military  obligations  abroad,  got  wind  of 
the  blow-up  between  the  Stote  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  at  Its  peak.  A  committee 
staff  member  inquired  and  was  told  by  both 
sides  that  there  was  no  disagreement,  no 
trouble.  The  executive  departments  are  not 
Inviting  the  Senators  Into  their  quarrel. 

But  the  trouble  has  been  brewing  for 
months.  The  Issue  Is  now  on  Its  way  to  the 
National  Secvirlty  Co\incll  and  wlU  have  to 
be  decided  by  President  NUon.  The  story  Is 
a  new  case  history  of  how  the  U.S.  can  stum- 
ble Into  a  foreign  war. 

The  immediate  Issue  Is  the  two  air  bases 
and  the  submarine  base  which  the  U.S.  has 
In  Spain.  Although  American  ofOclals  dis- 
agree on  their  precise  value,  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  none  Is  essential  to  national 
security  though  all  are  useful. 

The  base  agreement  runs  out  this  year.  It 
provides  that  unless  Madrid  and  Washington 
agree  on  renewal  terms  by  March  26,  the  U.S. 
must  evacuate  within  one  year. 
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Talks  on  renewal  went  on  during  much  of 
1968.  But  last  September,  the  Spaniards 
broke  off  negotiations,  saying  the  gap  be- 
tween their  price  of  »700  mlUlon  in  new 
weapons  for  another  five  years'  use  of  the 
bases  and  the  U.S.  offer  of  $140  mlUlon  In 
weapons  and  services  was  too  big.  If  It  was 
a  bluff.  It  didn't  work. 

So  In  October.  Spanish  Foreign  Minister 
Fernando  Maria  Castlella  called  on  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  launch  a  new 
approach.  In  place  of  the  diplomatic  talks, 
an  American  military  mission  was  assigned 
to  a  three-stage  discussion  with  the  Spanish 
military,  who  dominate  Spain.  They  were  to 
assess  the  actual  threat  facing  Spain,  the 
"tasks  and  missions"  the  Spaniards  must 
undertake  to  face  It.  and  then  the  equipment 
needed  to  do  the  job. 

Rusk's  Idea  was  that  by  tackling  the  sub- 
ject In  temas  of  needs  rather  than  supplies, 
Madrid  could  be  brought  way  down  from  Ita 
exorbitant  demands  for  Its  three  armed 
services. 

Rusk  also  asked,  twice,  for  a  six-month 
extension  of  the  March  26  deadline  to  give 
the  new  Administration  time  for  this  Im- 
portant policy  decltlon.  The  Spaniards  flatly 
refused. 

On  Nov.  18-20.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  visited 
Madrid  and  opened  the  talks.  He  made  a 
general  speech  about  Western  strategy  and 
mentioned  In  passing  "the  potential  problem 
of  political  Instability  in  North  Africa."  And 
to  head  the  mission  he  named  Maj.  Gen. 
David  A.  Burchlnal,  a  tall,  dapper  man  who 
OS  deputy  to  NATO  supreme  commander 
Gen.  Lyman  Lemnltzer  has  the  dual  role  of 
second  In  conunand  over  all  NATO  forces  In 
Europe  and  over  all  American  forces  In 
Europe. 

Burchlnal  started  work  on  Dec.  7.  Two  days 
later  he  signed  a  joint  minute  with  the 
Spaniards  on  the  threat  they  face.  It  In- 
cluded as  a  serious  element  the  threat  of 
limited  war  In  North  Africa,  mentioning  such 
possibilities  as  Algerian  aggression,  a  "proxy" 
war  In  the  Spanish  colonies  backed  by  the 
Russians,  and  other  highly  unlikely  develop- 
ments. His  signature  to  this  vast  expansion 
of  Wheeler's  remark  Implied  that  Spain  was 
justified  In  seeking  far  more  weapons  than 
the  U.S.  wants  to  give. 

Whllp  he  worked,  he  kept  his  papers  locked 
In  a  safe  at  the  U.S.  air  base  at  Torrejon, 
which  is  under  his  command.  Neither  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Madrid  nor  the  regular  U.S. 
military  mission  there  was  given  any  word 
on  conduct  of  the  talks,  nor  could  they  pos- 
sibly get  access  to  the  papers  that  were  taken 
each  night  from  Madrid  to  Torrejon. 

Burchlnal  sent  his  copy  of  the  signed  min- 
ute back  to  Wheeler.  It  was  not  shown  to  the 
State  Department  nor  to  Pentagon  civilians. 
After  two  weeks,  with  the  Intervention  of 
top  Pentagon  civlUans,  the  paper  was  finally 
produced. 

The  civilians,  at  the  Pentagon  and  espe- 
cially at  State,  were  distressed  with  It.  The 
extended  reference  to  a  threat  from  North 
Africa  could  be  used  to  Involve  the  U.S.  In  a 
Spanish  colonial  war.  They  wanted  the  text 
changed.  Burchlnal  refused  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  already  signed  and  that  trying  to 
get  a  redraft  would  ruin  his  negotiations. 

So  State  and  the  Pentagon  compromised. 
They  agreed  on  the  text  of  a  "prefatory  note" 
which  was  sent  to  Burchlnal  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  next  joint  minute  on  "tasks  and  mis- 
sions." The  note  said  the  talks  were  a  useful 
exchange  of  views  but  that  nothing  In  the 
first  or  future  minutes  could  be  considered 
a  binding  Spanish-American  understanding 
or  commitment. 

They  also  agreed  on  a  proposed  minute  for 
the  second  stage  and  sent  It  to  Burchlnal  to 
negotiate.  It  eliminated  the  whole  passage 
about  North  Africa.  There  was  no  report  from 
Burchlnal  for  over  a  month.  Then,  In  early 
February,  he  returned  the  jointly  signed  min- 
ute with  a  deadline  of  48  hours  for  approval. 


The  Joint  Chiefs  demanded  State's  endorse- 
ment. 

The  State  Department  people  exploded. 
Burchlnal  had  made  three  crucial  changes: 

1.  The  'threat  from  North  Africa"  Idea  was 
reinserted. 

2.  A  statement  was  inserted  saying  the  U.S. 
was  obligated  to  defend  Western  Europe  "of 
which  Spain  is  an  Integral  part."  State  De- 
partment lawyers  pointed  out  that  this  could 
extend  the  NATO  guarantee  to  Include  Spain, 
a  vast  and  probably  Illegal  commitment  with- 
out Senate  ratification. 

3.  The  "prefatory  note"  was  changed.  It 
said  that  the  minutes  were  "agreed  views" 
of  the  two  military  sides  and  "must  consti- 
tute" the  basis  for  further  talks  on  arms  for 
Spain,  though  It  still  contained  the  phrase 
that  this  was  not  a  commitment. 

Furthermore.  State  was  Incensed  at  the  Im- 
pertinence of  the  48-hour  deadline  and  re- 
fused approval.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R.  Laird  Intervened  on  the  request  of  Pen- 
tagon staff.  He  got  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  who  was  in  Florida,  to  In- 
sist on  speedy  clearance  of  the  paper. 

An  Inter-departmental  meeting  was  called. 
It  was  stormy.  Reluctantly.  State  agreed  to 
endorse  Burchlnal's  minute  provided  two 
changes  were  made.  The  fateful  "Integral 
part  of  Europe"  phrase  was  removed  and  a 
sentence  was  added  to  the  "prefatory  note" 
saying  the  talks  "do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  the  two  governments." 

The  whole  Issue  was  then  sent,  as  case  No. 
1,  to  the  new  Inter-Departmental  Group  for 
Europe  set  up  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's machinery  for  tunneling  policy  deci- 
sions to  the  National  Security  Council.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  John  Leddy  Is 
chairman  of  the  group.  Its  report  went  Into 
the  broad  dangers  of  any  security  commit- 
ment to  troubled  Spain,  whether  the  U.S. 
really  needs  the  bases  and  how  high  a  price 
It  should  pay  for  them  In  terms  of  both 
money  and  future  policy  risks. 

The  Spaniards  have  repeatedly  made  vague 
threats  that  they  might  turn  neutral  If  there 
Is  no  new  base  agreement.  Some  American 
officers  argue  that  Madrid  might  settle  for 
fewer  weapons  If  It  could  get  a  mutual  secu- 
rity treaty  with  the  U.S.  American  diplomats 
are  convinced  this  would  be  an  outrageously 
false  economy. 

At  the  least  It  would  open  the  U.S.  to  seri- 
ous charges  from  anti-Franco  Spaniards  that 
It  deliberately  supported  his  dictatorship,  as 
Cuban  moderates  who  Initially  supported 
Castro  charged  about  Batista.  At  the  worst. 
It  could  impel  the  U.S.  Into  an  unwanted  war. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25,  19691 

Mn-rrART's  Role  in  U.S.  Diplomacy  Curbed 

To  Avom  Commitments 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  new  Nixon  Administration,  In  one  of 
Its  first  moves  on  a  ticklish  poUtlcal-mlUtary 
crisis  has  put  the  brakes  on  the  way  the  U.S. 
military  has  been  conducting  U.S.  diplomacy. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard, 
It  was  learned,  last  week  summoned  Gen. 
David  A.  Burchlnal,  deputy  chief  of  both 
NATO  and  U.S.  European  forces  under  NATO, 
and  carefully  reviewed  Burchlnal's  role  in 
renegotiating  the  lease  for  the  four  U.S.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  bases  In  Spain. 

According  to  a  story  by  Newsday  colum- 
nist Flora  Lewis,  published  in  today's  edi- 
tions' of  The  Washington  Post  on  Page  A17, 
Bun^nnl.  backed  by  high  Pentagon  brass, 
ignored  the  advice  of  civilian  officials  in  both 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  In 
his  negotiations  with  Spanish  officials  on 
the  U.S.  bases. 

The  account  said  Burchlnal  committed  the 
United  States  to  acknowledging  that  the 
Spaniards  had  a  "threat  from  North  Africa." 
both  through  possible  Algerian  aggression 
and  a  possible  Soviet-backed  separation  of 
Spain's  African  colonies. 


The  account  also  said  that  the  General 
obliged  the  United  States  to  defend  Spain 
under  the  NATO  agreement  by  referring  to 
her  as  "an  Integral  part"  of  Western  Europe. 

Moreover,  the  General  reportedly  Insisted 
that  his  "minute"  with  the  Spaniards  were 
"agreed  views"  that  "must  constitute"  the 
basis  of  further  U.S.  arms  talks  with  Spain. 

Secretary  Packard,  in  calling  in  Burchlnal 
for  a  review,  has  now  made  cle.ir  how  he 
should  proceed  when  he  returns  to  Spain 
next  week. 

A  high  Pentagon  official  said  last  night  that 
"Gen.  Burchlnal  came  back  on  an  entirely 
unrelated  matter.  There  have  been  no  docu- 
ments signed.  Irretrievably  or  otherwise,  that 
constitute  commitments  of  any  sort.  The  dis- 
cussions have  been  on  a  military  level  on 
military  matters.  He  has  not  been  dropped. 
He  will  continue  to  meet  with  the  Spanish." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  seen  fit  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today.  I  hope  that  before  too  long  It 
will  be  before  the  subcommittee  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  and  perhaps  the  full 
Committee  or.  Foreign  Relations  as  well. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  gen- 
eral in  question  who  was  named  to  head 
the  mission,  Maj.  Gen.  David  A.  Burchi- 
nal,  is  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  this 
time;  and  I  would  hope  that  before  he 
returns  to  his  assignment,  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  from  him  the  facts  as  they 
may  be. 

I  make  no  accusation  against  the  gen- 
eral, because  I  am  sure  that  he  was  car- 
rying out  his  orders,  as  a  good  soldier 
should;  but  the  article  by  Miss  Lewis 
does  raise  questions  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  does  raise 
questions  about  executive  agreements.  It 
does  raise  questions  about  the  possibility 
of  an  involvement  this  time  in  Africa  if 
this  agreement  is  as  stated  and  if  it  is 
put  into  eflfect  as  it  has  been  enunciated. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  If  we  are 
to  do  anything  of  this  nature  for  just  a 
5-year  extension  of  a  lease  on  bases 
which  may  well  have  outlived  their  use- 
fuhiess — some  of  them  I  think  have  been 
discontinued  in  recent  months — we  will 
be  going  a  long  way  in  the  formulation  of 
a  policy  contrary  to  constitutional  prac- 
tice. It  raises  a  most  serious  question  rel- 
ative to  who  shall  conduct  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.  Should  it  be  the 
representatives  of  the  Pentagon  in  the 
Defense  Department  or.  as  has  been  the 
practice  under  the  Constitution,  shall  It 
continue  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State,  under  the  com- 
mand, control,  and  responsibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 
•w  As  I  Interpret  the  available  informa- 
Von,  the  Nixon  administration  has  seen 
fit  to  face  up  to  this  issue.  It  has  called 
for  a  reassessment  of  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  and  the  proposals  which 
have  been  submitted — not  once,  but  evi- 
dently twice;  and  has  been  able,  at  least 
up  to  this  time,  to  bring  about  some 
changes. 

This  matter  should  be  gone  into.  It 
is  a  most  serious  question.  I  am  delighted 
that    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
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Missouri  has  seen  flt  to  raise  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  am  honored 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee  In  question.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senate  this  morning  that 
it  is  our  desire  to  get  aU  the  facts  with 
respect  to  this  particular  commitment 
and  any  other  commitments  of  this 
charswiter.       

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EUROPEAN 
VISIT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  observe  that  the  visit  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  Europe  has  been  met  with 
such  acclaim,  accord,  and  good  will  by 
the  people  and  the  statesmen  of  Europe. 
This  is  a  good  beginning  for  the  foreign 
policy  QJr  the  President. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

PSOPOSSD  L«CI3LAT10N  TO  AOTHORUX  A  DIS- 
LOCATION AlXOWANCB  Und«  Cektain  Cir- 
COKSTANCM,       CDtTAlN        RllMBUESMMNTS. 

T«ANSPOBTATiON      roB     Ukptuvkhts,     and 

TBAVK,  and  TBANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  37.  United  State*  Code,  to 
authorize  a  dislocation  allowance  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  certain  reimbursements, 
transportation  for  dependents,  and  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
Paoposzo  Legislation  on  Travbl  and  Trans- 

PORTATION    ALLOWANCBS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
entitlement  to  round-trip  transportation  to 
the  homeport  for  a  member  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice on  permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  over- 
hauling awav  from  homeport  whose  depend- 
ents are  residing  at  the  homeport  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposcd    Lbcislation    To    Attthorize    thk 

Command   or   the   U.S.S.    "CoNSTmrTiON" 

BT  RrriRED  Omc«Rs  or  the  U.S.  Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

to  authorized  command  of  the  U  S.S.  Consft- 

tutUm  (lX-21)  by  retired  ofHcers  of  the  US. 

Navy  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rkpobt  on  Drpartmrnt  or  Abmt  Rzseakch 

AND    DRVRLOPMBNT    CONTRACTS 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (R.  Sc  D),  tranamltUng,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  Department  of  the 
Army  research  and  development  contracts, 
for  the  period  July  1.  1968,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  19«8  (with  an  accompanying  report)  : 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Reserve  Forces  by  Department  of 

DErENSE 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense* transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  on  Reserve  Forces  for  fl«cal  year 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 


Report  on  Department  or  Defense  Procure- 
MXMT  From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  AsslsUnt  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  flmu  for  the  period 
July-November  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  of  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Commission  whlcli  recommends  legislation 
to  further  protect  American  children  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Report  or  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  82d  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commission,  for  the  flscal  year  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commwce. 

Report  or  the  SecRrrABT  or  the  Senate 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Senate  from  July  1.  1968  to  December  31, 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report) ;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  an  analysis  of  estimated 
and  actual  costs  of  certain  major  research 
facilities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
dated  February  20,  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  audit  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  low-rent  pubUc  housing 
program  fund,  for  the  flscal  year  1968,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, dated  February  20,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  need  to  resolve  questions  of 
safety  Involving  certain  registered  uses  of 
Undane  pesticide  pellets.  Agriculture  Re- 
search Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  February  20.  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  the  Anthracite  Mine  Water  Con- 
trol AND  Mine  Sbalino  and  Fillino  Pro- 
gram 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  anthracite  mine  water  control 
and  mine  sealing  and  filling  program,  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
the  Geological  Survey 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  ac- 
UvlUes  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey 
during  the  period  July  1  through  December 
31,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  SUtes  of  certain 


aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  National  Mediation  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Board.  Including  the  report 
of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
for  the  flscal  year  ended  June  30.  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  ok 
Education  Professions  Development 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Council,  dated  1968-69  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT . 
Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Resolutions   Memorializing   Congress  To 
Assist  Mrs.  Maureen  Dunn  in  Determin- 
ing Whtther  or  Not  Her  Husband  Is  a 
Prisoner    or    the    Red    Chinese    or    Was 
ifTTi.Tn  IN  Action 

"Whereas  In  February,  1968,  Lt.  Joseph 
P.  Dunn  of  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Air  Force 
was  shot  down  off  the  coast  of  Red  China; 
and 

"Whereas  Lt.  Dunn  was  seen  parachuting 
from  his  plane  and  his  radio  signals  were 
picked  up  later;  and 

"Whereas  since  this  date,  Mrs.  Maureen 
Dunn,  wife  of  Lt.  Dunn,  has  been  unable  to 
get  any  word  of  confirmation  or  denial  of  his 
death  or  capture  by  the  Red  Chinese;  and 
"Whereas  this  silence  has  caused  Mrs. 
Dunn  grave  anxiety  and  worry;  Therefore, 
be  it 

'Resolved  that  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  request  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  use  their 
good  offices  in  assisting  Mrs.  Maureen  Dunn 
In  securing  the  necessary  Information  in 
order  that  she  may  determine  If  her  hus- 
band Is  dead  or  a  prisoner  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from   this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1969. 

-Wallace  C.  Mills. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren, 

"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A    resolution    of    the    LegUlature    of    the 
State  of  New  York;    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

"Concurrent  Resolution  37 
"Concurrent  resolution  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  memorializing  Congress 
to  act  expeditiously  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  transfer  title  to  the  property  known 
as  The  New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  In  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  to  the  City  of  New 
York  for  redevelopment  as  an  industrial 
park 

"Whereas  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 
m  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  was  closed  in 
June,  nineteen  hundred  slxtf-slx,  and  such 
closing  resulted  In  the  loss  oi  ten  thousand 
skilled  and  well-paying  Jobs,  In  the  Impair- 
ment    of     employment     opportunities     for 


others,  and  adversely  affected  the  economy 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  of  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York,  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  this  state  has 
already  demonstrated  its  approval  of  the 
redevelopment  program  by  enacting  chapters 
five  hundred  eighty-two  and  seven  hundred 
fifty-seven  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
sixty-seven  and  by  enacting  chapter  ten  hun- 
dred sixty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred sixty-eight,  such  laws  authorizing  and 
empowering  the  City  of  New  York  to  under- 
take such  redevelopment  program;  and 

■Whereas  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
the  Governor  and  concerned  departments  of 
the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
Commerce.  Labor  and  Industry  Corporation 
of  Kings  (CLICK),  a  non-profit  corporation 
representing  commercial,  industrial,  labor, 
community  and  civic  leaders  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  have  Jointly  developed  plans 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard  as  an  industrial  park;   and 

"Whereas  the  successful  completion  of 
such  redevelopment  will  result  In  the  crea- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  on-site  Jobs  and 
an  equal  number  of  off-site  Jobs  among 
vendors  supplying  materials,  g(X>ds,  and 
services  to  industries  located  on  the  site;  and 

"Whereas  the  creation  of  such  Jobs  will 
create  employment  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed, reduce  the  burdens  of  welfare 
costs,  and  promote  the  economy  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Industrial  park  that  the  federal 
government  transfer  the  property  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  the  City  of  New  York 
at  below  fair  market  value:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That  the 
Congress  be,  and  hereby  is,  memorialized  to 
approve  as  expeditiously  as  possible  proposed 
legislation  to  permit  the  transfer  of  title  to 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  without  cost,  for  the  govern- 
mental purpose  of  redevelopment  of  such 
property  as  an  Industrial  park;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  copy  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

"By  order  of  the  Assembly, 

''Donald  A.  Campbzll, 

I  "Clerk. 

"In  senate  January  28,  1969,  concurred  in, 
without  amendment. 

"By  order  of  the  Senate, 

"Albert  J.  Abrams, 

"Secretary." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Hampton 
Roads  Retired  Officers  Association,  of  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Va.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  relating  to  retired  members  of 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  prajring  for  the  ratification  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council. 
Lawndale,  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  strengthen  the  requirements 
and  standards  for  off-shore  drilling;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  petition,  signed  by  T.  M.  Cody,  and  sun- 
dry other  members  of  the  Galilee  Baptist 
Church,  of  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  remonstrating 
against  the  prohibition  of  prayer  and  bible 
reading  In  schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Charles  W.  Ezeb,  and 
sundry  other  members  of  the  basic  adult 
education  class,  St.  Augustine  School,  New 


Orleans,  La.,  remonstrating  against  the  clos- 
ing of  the  school;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Concurrent  Resolution  72 
"Concurrent    resolution     memorallzlng    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 

to  create  a  division  within  the  post  office 

department  to  eliminate  the  dissemination 

of  pornography  through  the  United  States 

malls 

"Whereas  there  has  been  widespread  pub- 
lic concern  and  indignation  relative  to  the 
type  of  unsolicited  obscene,  scatological  ma- 
terials disseminated  through  the  United 
States  malls;   and 

"Whereas  evidence  Is  available  that  certain 
of  the  materials  produced  by  unscrupulo\is 
individuals  and  racketeers  and  disseminated 
through  the  malls  falls  Into  the  hands  of  our 
young  people  and  tend  to  provoke  acts  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  crime  and  are  In- 
herently objectionable;   and 

"Whereas  much  of  this  objectionable  mate- 
rial is  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  particularly  difficult  for 
law  enforcement  officials  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  expose  and  prosecute  perpetrators  of 
obscene  and  objectionable  materials  because 
of  the  federal  and  constitutional  protections 
against  abridgement  of  the  right  of  freedom 
of  the  press;  and  because  this  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  whereas  the 
present  Inspection  Division  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  overextended  in  meeting  the 
problems  created  by  the  peddlers  of  smut  and 
filth  through  our  malls:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memo- 
rialized to  create  a  division  within  the  United 
States  Post  OCBce  Department  whose  sole 
purpose  and  undivided  energies  shall  be  di- 
rected to  elimination  of  the  problems  created 
by  dissemination  of  pornographic,  obscene 
and  objectionable  materials  through  the 
United  States  mails:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
such  a  division  be  authorized  to  work  In 
conjunction  with  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials of  the  various  states  in  order  to  prose- 
cute and  enforce  the  Federal  and  state  laws 
prohibiting  the  dissemination  of  these  mate- 
rials so  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of  our 
nation's  youth  and  which  are  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  moral  standards  of  our 
community;   be  It  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  and  he  here- 
by is  directed  to  send  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  each  member  of  the  Congrees,  from  the 
state  of  New  York. 

"By  order  of  the  Senate, 

"ALBERT  J.  Abrams, 

"Secretary." 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Upland,  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  for  the  installation  of  an  effec- 
tive flood  control  dam  and  diversionary  chan- 
nel north  of  the  city  of  Upland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 19th.  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
and  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  separate  resolutions 
supporting  the  establishment  of  a  free 
trswie  zone  at  Machiasport.  Maine.  These 
resolutions  reflect  the  oflBcial  support  of 


the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  and  their 
interest  in  seeing  our  consumers  benefit 
from  lower  fuel  oil  prices.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows : 

Resolution  Relative  to  a  Free  Trade  Zone 
at  Machiasport,  Maine 

Whereas  application  has  been  made  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  establish  a  Free 
Trade  Zone  at  Machiasport,  Maine  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  a  Free  Trade 
Zone  In  Maine  would  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities for  New  Hampshire  businesses  and 

Whereas  Interest  has  been  expressed  by 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corpwratlon  In  estab- 
lishing an  oil  refinery  In  a  Free  Trade  Zone  at 
Machiasport  for  the  refining  of  imported  oil 
and 

Whereas  establishment  of  an  oil  refinery  In 
a  Free  Trade  Zone  at  this  location  could  re- 
sult in  lower  oil  prices  and  bring  about  sub- 
stantial savings  to  New  Hampshire  citizens 
and  users  of  oil  products. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  New  Hampshire 
Senate  endorse  the  establishment  of  a  Free 
Trade  Zone  at  Machiasport,  Maine  and  urge 
the  federal  departments  and  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  passing  on  this  application  to 
give  prompt  approval. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  United  States 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from  New 
Hampshire  and  copies  also  be  forwarded  to 
the  departments  of  the  federal  government 
having  Jurisdiction  in  this  area. 

George  Gilman. 

Member  of  the  Senate. 
Wilmont  S.  White, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Concord,  N.H., 
February  19, 1969. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  today  the  following  resolu- 
tion Introduced  by  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Hussey,  of  Rochester : 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
m  General  Court  Convened : 

"Whereas  we  In  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  do  the  other  States  of  New  England 
find  ourselves  subjected  to  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  a  controlled  noncomjjetltlve  petro- 
leum market.  Whereas  we  cannot  bring  In 
crude  oil  and  we  are  far  from  domestic  crude 
oil  sources  we  in  New  England  have  no  re- 
fineries and  we  are  unlikely  to  ever  have 
any  under  present  restrictive  Federal  policies; 

"Whereas  the  economies  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  including  that  of  New  Hampshire 
need  and  would  benefit  from  the  establish- 
ment of  an  oil  refinery  and  free  trade  zone 
such  as  one  proposed  for  the  Machiasport, 
Maine,  area:  Now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  (1)  that  we  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire place  ourselves  in  support  of  the  In- 
tentions and  aims  of  the  New  England  con- 
gressional delegation  that  would  bring  about 
regulations  that  would  make  the  above  es- 
tablishments possible;  (2)  that  we  urge  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  institute  regu- 
lations that  would  permit  oil  reflnerles  to  be 
established  in  foreign  trade  zones.  Be  It  fur- 
ther specified  that  we  suppjort  the  institu- 
tion of  regulations  such  as  that  exist  In  "pro- 
posal A*  as  pointed  out  in  the  New  England 
congressional  delegation's  letter  of  January 
9,  1969  to  Mr.  Elmer  L.  Hoehn,  Oil  Import 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior." 

—  J.  Milton  Street, 

Acting  Clerk. 
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TWO     RESOLUTIONS     OP     NAVAJO 
TRIBAL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  resolutions  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  pertaining  to 
education  lor  the  Navajo  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
RBSoLimoN  or  th«  Navajo  Tubal  Coonch. 

PrrmoNiNO  the  Cono«i»s  or  th«  VJmtveo 

States  poe  Funds  ro«  Navajo  Edtjcatiom 

Whereas: 

1.  The  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of 
IndUn  Affairs  are  united  In  their  effort* 
lo  provide  educational  opportunities  for  all 
Navajo  students,  and 

2.  The  Navajo  Tribe  Is  participating  In  and 
fully  approves  the  present  planned  goals  and 
operation  of  the  Navajo  educational  program 
presently  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and 

3.  O«0r.  the  last  few  years  the  educatlozuU 
na«ds  Qt-the  Navajo  people  have  grown  tre- 
mendously and  at  the  same  time  the  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  these  educational 
needs  have  been  perfected  through  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs education  system  and  the  Navajo 
people,  and 

4.  The  funds  to  build  necessary  planU 
and  physical  facilities  for  the  education  of 
Navajo  people  have  been  generously  tended 
to  by  appropriated  funds  from  Congress, 
and 

5.  The  Increased  Interest  In  education,  the 
Increased  numbers  of  students,  the  Increased 
know-how  in  education,  and  the  Increased 
costs  of  all  operating  expenses  have  created 
a  demand  and  necessity  for  funds  above  that 
provided  for  Navajo  education  in  the  last 
two  years,  and 

«.  The  present  funds  available  for  Navajo 
education  are  not  adequate  to  buy  books, 
pencils,  paper,  and  other  school  supplies  es- 
sential for  an  educational  program,  and 

7.  The  present  funds  available  do  not  pro- 
vide for  adeqxuite  stafHng  of  the  schools  in- 
cluding dormitory  coverage  U^  help  assure 
the   development   of   the   students. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that: 

1.  The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  does  hereby 
call  attention  to  the  shortage  of  appropria- 
tions for  Navajo  education  and  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  adequately 
fund  Navajo  education  so  as  to  give  the  Nav- 
ajo children  the  opportunity  to  compete  with 
and  take  their  place  in  the  outside  world. 

2.  The  Navajo  Tribal  Coimcll  fvurther  di- 
rects the  Chairman  of  the  Navajo  T«b«a 
Council  or  his  authorized  representative  to 
do  any  and  all  things  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  Implement  tlie  intent  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

CKSTtnCATION 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion was  duly  considered  by  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  at  a  duly  called  meeting  at  Window 
Rock.  Arizona,  at  which  a  quorum  was  pres- 
ent and  that  same  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
49  In  favor  and  0  opposed,  this  5tti  day  of 
February.  1969. 

Nelson  Damon, 
Vice  Chairman.  Navajo  Tribal  Council. 


RxsoLimoir  or  th*  Navajo  Tubal  Cotrwcn. 
Beqijestino  thb  U.S.  CoNoaEss  roa  a  Dibsct 

AmOPUATIOIf  TO  THB  Navaho  COMMUMm 
COLLXCX 

Whereas: 

1.  The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  Resolution 
CJT-87-68  authorized  the  establishment  of 
tHe  Navaho  Community  College,  and  Resolu- 
tion CJY -87-68  approved  the  permanent 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  College,  and 

2.  The  Board  of  Regents,  as  an  official  gov- 
erning body  of  the  College,  is  authorized  to 


solicit,  receive  and  disburse  funds  on  behalf 
of  the  Navaho  Community  College,  and 

3.  The  Board  of  Regents  has  made  contact 
with  various  governmental  agencies  and  pri- 
vate Industry,  soliciting  funds  for  the  capital 
investment  and  operating  expenses  for  the 
College,  and 

4.  The  College  will  require  continuing,  sub- 
stantial support  from  sources  other  than  the 
Navajo  Tribe  and  other  present  funding 
sources. 

Now  therefore  Xm  it  resolved  that: 
ine  Navajo  Trll>al  Council  authorizes  and 
directs   the   Navaho  Community   College   to 
seek  Federal  legislation  providing  regular  di- 
rect appropriations  to  support  the  College. 
ciaTincATioN 
I  hereby  cerUfy  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion   was    dtUy    considered    by    the    Navajo 
Tribal  Council  at  a  duly  called  meeting  at 
Window  Rock.  Arizona,  at  which  a  quorum 
was  present  and  ttiat  same  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  60  m  favor  and  0  opposed,  this  28th 
day  of  January,  1968. 

Nelson  Damon. 
Vice  Chairman.  Savajo  Tribal  Council. 


BILUS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bllla  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request) : 
S  1096.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Ruth  E.  Hall,  U5.  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN : 
S.    1096.   A  bill   to  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  .\merica:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ERVIN : 
S.  1097.  A  bin  to  enforce  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  by  amending  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  exercise 
or  discharge  by  Jiistlces  and  Judges  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  nonjudicial  governmental 
powers  and  duties:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ebtin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  tax- 
payer for  tuition  and  fees  In  providing  a 
higher  education  for  himself,  his  spoxise.  and 
his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

S.  1099.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  LU  (Lya) 
Novelii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he  in- 
troduced the  first  atxjve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
LOIT,    Mr.    CtTBTis.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hsuska, 
Mr.  McCabtht.  Mr.  McOovEaN,  Mr. 
Mbtcaut,   Mr.   MiLLEB,   Mr.  Stmino- 
TON,  and  Mr.  Youno  of  North  Da- 
kota) : 
S,  1 100.  A  bin  to  designate  the  comprehen- 
sive Missouri  River  Basin  development  pro- 
gram as  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mdnbt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  Federal  cost  shar- 
ing for  certain  uses  of  water  stored  In  res- 
ervoir structures  constructed  or  modified 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


By    Mr.    PROUTY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Mubpht,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,    anu    Mr.    Yabbobouch): 
S.  1102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  and  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for 
cancellation  of  loans  pursuant  to  such  acts 
for   service    in    the   Armed   Forces,   and   to 
amend    the    Higher   Education    Act   of  1966 
In  order  to  provide  for  payments  for  such 
service  on  loans  Insured  or  made  ptirsuant 
to  agreements  under  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1103.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1104.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Thi  Huong 
Nguyen  and  her  minor  child  Minh  Llnh 
Nguyen;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Casb  when  he  in- 
troduced the  first  above  bill,  wlUch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1106.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  standard 
deduction  and  the  minimum  standard 
deduction  allowable  to  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Yab- 
bobouch,   Mr.    Randolph,    and    Mr. 
Btbb  of  West  Virginia)  : 
S.  1106.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
and  evaluation  of  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  tis 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATKR  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  1107.  A  bin  to  further  promote  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Hopl  Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
by  granting  to  the  Hopl  Triliei  Council  cer- 
tain powers  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  Hopl  Industrial  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon) : 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  waive  the  acreage  lUnlts- 
tlons  of  section  1(b)  of  the  act  of  June  14, 
1926,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  convey- 
ance of  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  in- 
clusion In  the  Valley  of  Fire  State  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph ) : 
S.  1109.  A  bin  relating  to  the  construction, 
modification,  alteration,  repair,  painting,  or 
decoraUon  of  buildings  leased  for  public 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUare. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1110.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nlckolas 
George  Pollzos;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  1111.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Blonvedloal  Engineering;  and 

S  1112.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  require  that  an  annual 
report  be  made  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  policies  and  goals  of  the  National  Instl- 
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tutes  of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habkis  when  he 
Introduced   the   above   bills,   wlilch   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  O. 
Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
S.  1114.  A  blU  tor  the  relief  of  Jerald  D. 
Stephenson; 

S.  1116.  A  bUi  for  the  reUef  of  the  B.  J. 
Carney  &  Co.; 

S.  1116.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Grace  E. 
HllUer; 

S.  1117.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte V.  Williams; 

S.  1118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cho  Johnny; 
S.  1119.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Daisy  M. 
Tharp; 

S.  1120.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin; 

S.  1121.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Bark  Poon 
Chang; 
S.  1 122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Asif  M.  Zahir; 
S.  1123.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ah  Mee 
Locke; 

S.  1124.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Cabvirlan  DeVera; 

S.  1126.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Yip  Goon 
Hop  (also  known  as  Tommy  H.  Yep) ; 

S.  1126.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Wu  Mel  Yuk 
Tang; 

S.  1127.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wook  Hea 
Lee  (Joseph  Lee) ; 

S.  1128.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chong  Suk 
Stroiscb;  and 

S.  1129.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Hwa 
Kim  and  his  wife,  Kyi  Bok  Han  Kim;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  1130.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  1131.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Felipe 
Lo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    METCALF    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bath,   Mr.   Bible,   Mr.   Bbooke.   Mr. 
BuROicK,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chukch, 
Mr.    Eacleton,    Mr.    Goodell,    Mr. 
Gravel,   Mr.   Harris.   Mr.  Hart,   Mr. 
Hartkx,   Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Inouye, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSON,     ^Ir.     Mansfield,    Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Rebicoft,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spakkman. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams   of     New     Jersey,     Mr.    Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  1132.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
definition  of  the  term  "disability,"  as  em- 
ployed therein,  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1133.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Chung  Wong; 
S.  1134.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Chong  Yew 
Ling; 
S.  1135.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Plk  Iau; 
S.  1136.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yuen  Au- 
Yueng: 

S.  1137.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Han  Kwong 
Lam; 
S.  1138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuen  Ijam; 
S.  1139.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Clii  Sheng 
Hung:  and 


S.  1140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwai  Fal 
Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  1141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1891,  so  as  to  remove  the  restriction 
on  use  with  respect  to  certain  lands  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Montana  under  the 
provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1142.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  a  wil- 
derness area  the  national  forest  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area,  known 
as  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  and  adjoining 
area,  in  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1143.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  (Mary) 
Malatesta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1144.  A  bill  to  amend  section  576  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  pertaining  to  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  to  remove  the  statutory  celling  or  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Eagleton,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Hughes. 
Mr.     Mondale.     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr. 
Tydings,  Mr.  Yarbobouoh,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio )  : 
S.  1146.  A  bin  to  amend  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a  fair 
and  random  system  of  selecting  persons  for 
induction  Into  miUtary  service,   to  provide 
for    the    uniform    application    of    Selective 
Service   policies,   to   raise   the   Incidence   of 
volunteers  in  military  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  wliich  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1146.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Informative 
Science;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 
S.  114'7.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
basic  wearing  apparel,  adequate  footwear 
and  other  articles  of  clothing  for  needy, 
distressed,  and  low-income  famiUes  through 
a  cooperative  Federal-State  clothing  stamp 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Latwr  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  biU, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  1148.  A    bin     to    amend     the    Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1150.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kawal 
Manghaslngs  Advani;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke 
Mr.    Ervin,    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr.    Hart, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mus- 
kie.   Mr.    Nelson,    and    Mr.    Yar- 
borough) : 
S.  1151.  A  bUl  to  provide  protection  for  the 
fish  resources  of  the  United  States  including 
the  fresh  water  and  marine  fish  cultural  in- 


'SlHstrles  against  the  Introduction  and  dis- 
semination of  diseases  of  fish  and  shellfish, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  0>mmerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  1152.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come amounts  received  under  insurance  con- 
tracts for  Increased  living  expenses  neces- 
sitated by  damage  to  or  destruction  of  an 
Individual's  residence;  to  the  CJommittee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1153.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Him  Pang; 
S.  1164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shui  Feng 
Chen; 

S.  1166.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leung  Chlu 
Hui; 

S.  1156.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kan  Bun 
Chau; 

S.  1157.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sangvlan 
Boonbangkeng;  and 

S.  1158.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hing  Yuen 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOXTYE: 
S.  1159.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Po  Chan; 
S.  1160.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Puk  Lee 
Lam; 

S.  1161.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Kam  Muk 
Lam; 

S.  1162.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Wai  Man 
Lam;  and 

S.  1163.  A  bUl   for   the   relief   of   Yan   Wo 
Tsang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DIRKSEN,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bath,   Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bocgs,   Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  (3ook,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK.    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Hansen, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.   Montoya,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 
Mundt,   Mr.   Murphy,   Mr.   Prouty, 
Mr.     Randolph,     Mr.     Saxbe,     Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,    Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr.    Tower, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  1164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartkk  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  1165.  A  bin  to  amend  section  320  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  that  section,  and  to  ear- 
mark such  increase  for  a  bridge  across  Mark- 
land  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1166.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  V.  Pad- 
manabha    Rao;    to   the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.  1167.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  job  training  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLDWATER)  : 

S.  1168.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  certain  action  with  re- 
spect to  grazing  permits  involving  the  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BENNETT: 

S.  1169.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  a  loan  to  the 
Halghts  Creek  Irrigation  Co..  Utah;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr    MAONUSOM  (by  request)  : 

3  1170  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment or  Commerce  to  make  special  studies, 
to  provide  services,  and  to  engage  In  Joint 
projecu.  and  for  other  purposes; 

3  117-.  A  bin  to  permit  tacking  of  citizen 
ownership  of  vessels  for  trade- In  purposes: 

3  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1988  so  as  to  authorize  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  deprecU- 
tlon  accounting  of  air  carriers: 

3  1173  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  sclentinc 
or  technical  capacity; 

3  1174  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  IBfle  so  as  to  clarify  the  power* 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  respect  of 
consolidation  of  certain  proceedings; 

3  1175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
29,  1941.  to  authorize  the  waiving  of  the 
requirement  of  performance  and  payment 
bonds  in  connection  with  certain  contract* 
entered    nto  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerc*; 

and 

3  1176.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
ta  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act:    to  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUls.  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

3. 1177.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  West  Wind  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  coastwise  prlvllegea; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

3.  1178.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  safety  con- 
ditions of  persons  working  in  the  coal  mlnmg 
Industry  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAMa  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S.J.  Res.  52.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  In  the 
Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BIathias  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.     JAVTTS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
OoooKXX.  Mr.  Cas*.  Mr.  Wcxiams  of 
New    Jersey,    Mr.    Dooo,    and    Mr. 
RxBxcorr) : 
S.J.  Res.  53.  A  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to  and  enter  Into  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  Air 
Pollution    Control    Compact,    creating    the 
Mld-Atlantlc    States    Air    Pollution    Control 
Commission  as  an   intergovernmental.   Fed- 
eral-State agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
8J.  Res  54.  A  Joint  resoluUon  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Montota)  : 
8J.  Res.  55.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
memorial  museum  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
to  commemorate  the  Rough  Riders  and  re- 
lated history  of  the  Southwest:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biblx, 
Mr.  BaooKC.  \b.  Haseis.  Mr.  Hast, 
Mr.     HAaxK*,     Mr.     Hatfitld,     Mr 

HUGHKS,   Mr.    iNOtJT*.   Mr.    KXNNXDT, 

ICr.  McOxx.  Mr  Matmias,  Mr.  Mon- 
BALB,  Mr.  MoNTOTA.  Mr  Mxtskix,  Mr. 
NsLSON,  Mr.  PKX.L.  Mr  Pkoxmdi*.  Mr. 
Ramdolph.  Mr.  RnicofT,  and  Mr. 
TTDinoa) : 
3.J.  Res.  58.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  granting  representation  in  the 
Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWBR: 
S.J.  Bee.  67.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  24  of  each  yeaj  as  Admiral  Nlmltz 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towrm  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  BENNETT; 
S.J.  Res.  58.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  proclama- 
tions designating  the  -Sunday  of  each  year 
which  occurs  Immediately  preceding  Febru- 
ary 22  as  Freedom  Sunday  and  the  calendar 
week  of  each  year  during  which  February 
22  occurs  as  Freedom  Week:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bknnttt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  1097— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILX,  RE- 
LATING  TO  NONJUDICIAL  DUTIES 
OF  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  en- 
force the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  by  prohibiting  the  exercise  or 
discharge  by  Justices  and  Judges  of  the 
United  States  of  nonjudicial  govern- 
mental power  and  duties. 

The  question  of  what  nonjudicial  ac- 
tivities a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  courts  may 
properly  perform  without  Infringing 
upon  the  dignity  and  responsibilities  of 
his  office  Is  one  which  has  confronted 
holders  of  Judicial  office  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Federal  judiciary.  History 
abounds  with  examples  of  lower  Federal 
Judges  and  Supreme  Court  Justices  who 
have  been  asked  or  have  volunteered  to 
perform  official  duties  which  were 
thought  by  many  to  be  incompatible  with 
their  judicial  office. 

The  precedents  begin  with  John  Jay, 
who  for  a  period  of  time  held  the  offices 
of  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  that  of  Chief 
Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  negotiated  the 
controversial  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
He  campaigned  for  the  governorship  of 
New  York  while  on  the  Court,  and  did 
not  resign  until  his  election.  Other  Jus- 
tices of  the  Federalist  period  performed 
a  variety  of  extrajudicial  duties.  Some, 
like  Marshall  and  Ellsworth,  also  held 
high  Government  posts  while  on  the 
Court.  Others,  like  Bushrod  Washington 
and  William  Cushlng,  engaged  in  open 
political  activities.  As  one  historian  of 
the  Court  said 


The  politicians — or  statesmen — of  that  day 
bivouacked  in  the  Chief  JusUceshlp  on  their 
march  from  one  political  position  to  another. 

The  example  of  extrajudicial  activity 
in  more  recent  times  are  just  as  varied. 
Five  Justices  served  on  the  Electoral 
Commission  in  1876  to  decide  who  would 
be  President.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
among  many  Justices,  entertained  presi- 
dential ambition  while  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice, and  did  not  resign  until  he  obtained 
his  party's  nomination.  Taft  later  played 
an  active  role  In  the  legislative  process 
leading  up  to  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1925. 
As  Chief  Justice  he  might  well  have  de- 
livered his  views  on  legislation  affecting 


the  Court  and  the  judiciary.  But  it  was 
quite  another  thing  for  a  committee  of 
Justices  to  have  drafted  the  legislation 
in  secret  and  to  have  lobbied  privately 
throughout  the  Congress  for  it. 

The  practice  of  enlisting  the  assistance 
of  Judges  and  Justices  in  nonjudicial  gov- 
ernmental affairs  reached  a  new  peak 
during  the  administrations  of  Franklin 
D.    Roosevelt.    Justice    Stone    was    ap- 
proached to  undertake  a  number  of  posi- 
tions, including  an  investigation  of  alter- 
native sources  of  rubber  for  use  during 
the  war.  President  Roosevelt's  letter  re- 
questing Stone  to  head  the  Inquiry  con- 
cluded that  "It  Is  wholly  ethical  work 
for   the   Chief   Justice."    Stone   turned 
President  Roosevelt  down,  as  he  did  con- 
sistently throughout  the  period.  Other 
Justices    were   not   quite   so   steadfast. 
James  Byrnes  continued  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  as  a  personal  adviser  to  the 
President,  even  after  he  was  placed  on 
the  Court.  After  a  while  he  resigned  to 
assist  the  President  more  directly.  Jus- 
tice Roberts  headed  the  commission  to 
study  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Jus- 
tices Douglas  and  Frankfurter  were  also 
known  to  have  been  advising  the  Presi- 
dent    on     various     political     matters 
throughout  the  period.  Probably  all  the 
Justices  were  Involved  on  one  side  or  an- 
other In  the  Court  crisis  of  1937,  lobby- 
ing and  otherwise  aiding  their  political 
allies.  A  good  account  of  activities  of  the 
Justices  during  the  Roosevelt  period  ap- 
pears In  the  article  by  Alpheus  T.  Ma- 
son, "Extra- Judiciary  Work  for  Judges: 
The  Views  of  Chief  Justice  Stone,"  in 
67    Harvard    Law    Review     193 — 1953. 
President  Roosevelt,  according  to  Mason, 
"found  it  difficult  to  believe  he  had  cut 
himself  off  Irrevocably  from  close  ad- 
visers merely  by  assigning  them  to  the 
Supreme  Court."  Many  of  the  Justices 
apparently  felt  the  same  way. 

The  practice  of  assigning  judges  to 
other  duties  grew  so  prevalent  in  those 
years  that  It  became  a  subject  of  great 
concern  to  the  general  public  as  well  as 
to  the  bar.  Criticism  reached  its  highest 
point,  perhaps,  when  Justice  Jackson 
took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Court 
to  fill  the  role  of  chief  U.S.  prosecutor 
during  the  war-crimes  trisds  in  Nurem- 
burg.  Thereafter,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  submitted  a  report  in  which 
It  severely  criticized  such  appointments. 
It  concluded: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  declares  that  the  prac- 
tice of  using  federal  Judges  for  non-Judicial 
activities  is  undesirable.  The  practice  holds 
great  danger  of  working  a  diminution  of  the 
prestige  of  the  Judiciary.  It  Is  a  deterrent  to 
the  proper  function  of  the  Judicial  branch  of 
the  government.  The  committee  is  not  now 
disposed  to  recommend  legislative  action.  It 
believes  the  remedy  lies  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  His  is  the  prime  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  these  appointments,  and  that  is 
the  point  where  the  Independence  of  the 
Judges  and  the  prestige  of  the  judiciary  may 
best  be  preserved. 
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Perhaps  as  a  result,  the  practice  seems 
to  have  gone  out  of  style  for  a  time. 
Recently,  however,  the  trend  has  shifted 
toward  increased  outside  activity  by  the 
Justices.  In  1963.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
was  asked   and   accepted   the   post   of 


Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  Assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. At  the  time,  few  questioned  his 
decision.  But  in  retrospect  one  may  de- 
bate the  wisdom  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
becoming  involved  In  such  a  controversial 
investigation,  especially  when  it  was  very 
likely  that  the  Court  might  be  involved 
officially  at  some  future  time.  In  recent 
years  also,  judges  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  have  been  called  upon  to  serve  as 
members  on  special  presidential  groups, 
studying  a  variety  of  problems.  Some 
commissions  have  examined  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  but  others  have  dealt 
with  issues  of  great  national  concern  and 
considerable  political  sensitivity.  Just  as 
the  practice  seems  to  be  reviving,  so  also 
has  public  interest  and  criticism  of  it 
increased. 

While  Justices  have  accepted  opportu- 
nities to  perform  extrajudicial  functions 
since  the  first  days  of  the  Constitution, 
criticism  of  the  practice  dates  back  just 
as  far.  Madison  and  Jefferson  strongly 
opposed  the  political  and  governmental 
activities  of  the  Federalist  judges.  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  pro- 
posed at  one  time  forever  barring  judges 
from  appointment  or  election  to  any 
other  post,  and  bills  of  a  similar  nature 
have  also  been  introduced.  As  examples 
of  the  reaction  to  Jay's  appointment  as 
Ambassador,  Charles  Warren  quotes  a 
number  of  contemporary  statements  in 
his  "The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States 
History."  For  instance,  one  Senator  ob- 
served: 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  objec- 
tions arising  from  the  Constitution  to  an 
appointment  which  blends  the  functions  of 
the  Judiciary  and  Executive,  or  which  ren- 
ders the  Judiciary  dependent  upon  and  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  the  Executive,  and 
which  unites  In  one  person  offices  Incompat- 
ible with  each  other. 

Some  time  later,  in  debate  in  Congress, 
an  antl-Federallst  Congressman  recalled: 

There  was  opposition  to  the  appointment 
echoed  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other.  .  .  .  The  example  was  dangerous, 
it  put  the  Judges  under  the  influence  of  the 
Executive,  and  although  the  prospect  of  an 
honorary  appointment  within  the  gift  of  the 
President  was  remote,  yet  It  might  Influence 
and  lessen  their  Independence. 

Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  a  close 
friend  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  wrote: 

This  was  breaking  In  on  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  Is,  that  you  ought  to  Insulate 
and  cut  off  a  Judge  from  all  extraneous  In- 
ducements and  expectations:  never  present 
him  the  Jora  of  promotion;  for  no  Influence 
Is  more  powerful  In  the  human  mind  than 
hope — it  win,  m  time,  cause  some  Judges  to 
lay  themselves  out  for  presidential  favor,  and 
when  questions  of  State  occur,  this  will 
greatly  affect  the  public  confidence  in  them. 

Involvement  in  party  or  governmental 
affairs  outside  the  ambit  of  their  judi- 
cial duties  is  no  doubt  very  attractive  to 
many  judges,  and  tempting  PS  well  to  the 
Presidents  who  from  time  to  time  appoint 
them  to  such  duties.  But  the  dangers  of 
the  practice  are  real.  The  problem  has 
concerned  judges  and  others  each  time 
the  matter  has  come  to  a  head.  The  ap- 
pointment of  learned  and  respected 
judges  to  public  positions  no  doubt  con- 
tributes to  the  quality  of  the  work  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform.  There  is  no 
question    but    that    their    participation 


lends  an  air  of  dignity  and  tone  to  the 
finished  product  and  may  serve  to  temper 
political  reactions  to  it.  But  one  may 
seriously  question  the  advisability  of 
judges'  borrowing  on  the  prestige  of  their 
office  for  such  purposes.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  the  loss  of  judicial  manpower 
which  results  when  judges  leave  their 
primary  responsibilities  to  perform  other 
duties.  Then,  too,  judges  and  the  court 
system  as  a  whole  are  affected,  some- 
times quite  adversely,  by  the  involve- 
ment of  a  judge  in  political  disputes. 
Judges  are  expected  to  be  aloof  and  im- 
partial, and  to  dispense  justice  accord- 
ing to  law.  Their  reputation,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  judiciary  suffers  when 
they  become  identified  with  a  certain  po- 
sition in  current  public  issues,  when  they 
run  for  other  offices,  elective  or  ap- 
pointed, when  they  become  involved  In 
matters  which  may  eventually  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Court,  and  when  they 
otherwise  step  over  the  line  between 
proper  and  questionable  outside  activi- 
ties. Lately  a  new  trend  seems  to  have 
appeared  as  the  Justices  have  devoted 
more  and  more  time  to  outside  appear- 
ances and  v%ritings  in  which  they  discuss 
legal  and  political  matters.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  one  can  get  a  better  idea 
of  the  course  of  the  Court's  position  on 
some  constitutional  issues  by  reading 
Justices'  letters  to  the  press,  law  review 
article,  public  speeches,  and  press  inter- 
views than  by  reading  the  opinions  re- 
ported in  the  U.S.  Reports. 

The  problem  created  by  extrajudicial 
activity  of  this  nature  by  the  Justices  is 
particularly  acute  at  this  stage  in  the 
Court's  history.  More  and  more,  the 
Court  has  been  involving  itself  in  social 
and  political  problems.  Many  people  have 
criticized  the  Justices — I  among  them — 
for  imposing  their  personal  political 
views  upon  the  Nation  in  the  form  of 
constitutional  decisions.  It  is  essential 
for  the  Court  to  maintain  a  position  of 
pubUc  neutrality  no  less  than  it  is  basic 
to  its  function  that  it  actually  be  neutral 
in  these  issues.  It  is  especially  undesirable 
for  the  Justices  to  discuss  their  views  in 
these  issues  in  popular  forums.  There  are 
enough  doubts  about  the  Justices' 
neutrality  without  adding  to  them  in  this 
maimer. 

The  Separation  of  Powers  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  studying  this  difficult  sub- 
ject for  a  number  of  months.  It  was  one 
of  the  many  topics  discussed  at  hearings 
held  last  June  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  hearings  demonstrated  that  the 
problem  of  extrajudicial  activities  goes 
far  beyond  the  duties  the  Justices  may 
be  asked  to  perform  in  individual 
capacities.  Courts  as  a  body  have  also 
been  used  for  a  number  of  administra- 
tive, executive,  and  legislative  functions. 
For  instance,  until  recently  the  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  School  Board 
were  selected  by  law  by  the  U.S.  district 
couH  in  Washington.  This  was  un- 
fortunate as  a  general  matter.  But  when 
the  Hobson  case  was  filed,  it  meant  that 
an  appellate  court  judge  was  forced  to 
sit  as  trial  judge  because  all  the  local 
trial  judges  were  disqualified.  To  take 
another  example,  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  charged  by  law  with 
drafting  rules  of  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
cedure which  become  effective  after  a 


delay  of  notice  to  the  Congress.  Many 
persons,  judges  as  well  as  others,  have 
criticized  this  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  the  judicial  branch  as  unwise 
if  not  as  a  clear  violation  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  principle. 

The  bill  I  propose  may  not  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  many  difficult  problems  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  extrajudicial 
activities.  Indeed,  I  am  not  entirely  con- 
vinced that  this  Is  a  problem  which  is 
susceptible  to  resolution  by  enactment  of 
a  law.  I  introduce  the  bill  as  a  means  of 
focusing  attention  on  the  problem.  I  hope 
that  the  opinions  the  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers Subcommittee  will  gather  in  hearings 
later  this  year  will  serve  at  least  as  a 
means  of  foimulating  guidelines  for  the 
future  behavior  of  Federal  judges.  These 
hearings  should  also  serve  to  guide  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  I  invite  com- 
ments on  the  bill  and  on  the  problem  in 
general  from  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1097)  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers  by  amend- 
ing title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit the  exercise  or  discharge  by  justices 
and  judges  of  the  United  States  of  non- 
judicial governmental  powers  and  duties 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s: 1097 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(a)  Chapter  21,  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  Inserting  therein,   inunedlately  after 
section  459,  the  following  new  section  480: 
"460.  Nonjudicial  duties. 

"Except  as  otherwise  expressly  authorized 
by  law,  no  Justice  of  the  United  States  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  while  In  regular 
active  service  may  engage  in  or  participate 
directly  or  Indirectly  in  the  exercise  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  which 
is  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  or  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government."; 

(2)  redesignating  existing  section  460 
thereof  as  section  461  thereof: 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  caption  of  section 
461,  as  redesignated,  "Alaska.";  and 

(4)  striking  out  In  section  461.  as  redesig- 
nated, the  words  "Sections  452-459",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Sections 
452-460"; 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  21. 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  460 
thereof,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"460.  Nonjudicial   duties. 
"461.  Application  to  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and 
Virgin  Islands.". 


S   1098— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  A  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
DEDUCnON  FOR  COSTS  OF  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 

for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  permit 
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a  personal  Federal  income  tax  deduction 
of  up  to  $1,000  annually  for  the  cost  of 
higher  educaUon.  This  deduction,  cover- 
ing the  most  basic  costs— tuiUon  and 
fees— would  be  granted  to  parents  for 
each  child  they  are  putting  through  col- 
lege Equally  important,  it  would  also  be 
granted  to  students  who.  through  their 
own  initiative,  are  working  to  finance 
their  own  education. 

Parents  and  their  college-age  children 
are  confronted  today  with  two  reaUtles— 
the  necessity  for  a  college  educaUon 
properly  to  prepare  young  people  for  a 
career  and  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  that 
education.  Perhaps  more  than  earlier 
generations,  todays  parents  are  making 
great  financial  sacrifices  to  see  that  their 
chUdren  have  a  better  education  that  is 
a  prerequisite  for  the  good  life.  The 
mounting  costs  of  higher  educaUon  are 
placing  a  very  heavy  burden  on  those 
who  are.  making  ^^^^e  sacrifices. 

I  believe  that  these  parents  and  their 
children  deserve  some  tax  reUef .  The  tax 
incenUve  proposed  in  my  bill  would  give 
them  that  break  without  adding  to  the 
educaUon  bureaucracy  in  Washington 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  tS.  1098)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow 
a  deducUon  for  certain  amounts  paid  by 
a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  in  pro- 
viding a  higher  education  for  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  his  dependents,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scon,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  ite  UUe.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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8  UOO— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
'designate  the  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM  AS  THE 
PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  to  designate  the 
comprehensive  Missouri  River  Basin  de- 
velopment  program  as   the   Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  introduce  this  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Allott  and  Dominick  of  Colo- 
rado. Miller  of  Iowa.  Dole  of  Kansas. 
McCarthy  of  Mirmesota,  Syminotoh  of 
Missouri,   Curtis   and   Hruska   of   Ne- 
braska. Young   of   North   DakoU.   Mc- 
GovERN   of   South   DakoU.   Hansen   of 
Wyoming,  and  Metcalf  of  Montana. 
*  This  cosponsorshlp  Includes  Senators 
from  every  one  of  the  10  States  repre- 
senting   the    so-called    Missouri    River 
Basin.  This  is  the  area  covered  by  the 
main  stem  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
various  tributaries  in  the  10  States  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  With  this  100-per- 
cent endorsement  from  the  States  af- 
fected I  hope  we  will  see  speedy  acUon  by 
both  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Senate  in  making  this  desirous  name 
change. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  all  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  background  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  development  from  a  pracUcal 
standpoint,  but,  unfortunately,  over  the 
years  the  contributions  of  two  men. 
Lewis  A.  Pick  and  W.  Glen  Sloan,  have 
been  neglected.  And  yet.  without  the 
genius  and  cooperative  spirit  of  these  two 


individuals,  the  tremendous  network  of 
dams  and  reservoirs  might  never  have 
been  brought  to  fruiUon  and  certainly 
not  a*  early. 

In  addition,  the  Mlaaouri  River  Basin 
development  program  Is  something 
which  in  its  magnitude  was  unique  in 
American  history  because  it  brought  to- 
gether in  happy  harmony  on  a  major 
project  for  virtually  the  first  time,  two 
great  agencies  of  the  Government,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  ReclamaUon. 

Ehirlng  the  summer  of  1943,  based 
primarUy  upon  the  disastrous  conse- 
quence of  the  1943  Missouri  River  flood. 
there  was  a  tremendous  upsurge  of  In- 
terest among  Missouri  Basin  citizens  to 
develop  some  method  of  preventing  for 
all  time  a  recurrence  of  fioods. 

I  can  remember  flying  over  the  flood 
damaged  areas  that  cost  the  basin  so 
much  in  wealth  and  in  life.  It  was  clear 
to  me  that  some  plan  of  action  was  nec- 
essary. 

Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick  was  at  the  time  the 
Missouri  River  division  engineer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  He  developed  a  pro- 
gram which  consisted  of  a  series  of  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Upper  Missouri  coupled 
with  bank  stabilization  and  other  chan- 
nel control  features  on  the  river  from  a 
point  below  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,   to  the 

mouth.  .  ^^_, 

The  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  flood  control  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
February  1944.  In  April  1944  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  submitted  a  plan 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  imder 
W.  Glen  Sloan,  then  Assistant  Regional 
Director  of  the  Bureau,  had  been  devel- 
oping at  the  same  time  the  Corps  was 
working  on  Its  program. 

The  Bureau  plan,  however,  was  based 
primarily  upon  requirements  of  reclama- 
tion and  power  development.  Because  of 
the  differences  between  the  plans,  and 
because  neither  satisfied  both  upstream 
and  downstream  interests,  legislaUon  to 
authorize  the  projects  was  stalled  at  dead 
center.  It  became  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  two  plans  would  have  to  be  co- 
ordinated if  there  was  to  be  any  hope 
of  congressional  approval. 

Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearings 
in  May  1944.  marked  the  begiiming  of 
references  in  Congress  to  the  Bureau's 
plan  as  the  "Sloan  plan."  This  came  as 
a  result  of  Sloan's  appearance  before  the 
committee  and  his  explanation  of  the 
engineering  details. 

The  Commerce  Committee  also  dis- 
cussed the  Corps  of  Engineers  program 
during  this  time  and  as  had  happened 
with  the  Sloan  plan,  the  Corps  project 
soon  was  termed  the  "Pick  plan." 

Col.  Miles  Reber,  Deputy  Chief,  Legis- 
lative and  Liaison  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  SUff  of  the  War  Department, 
perhaps  Is  the  one  who  pinned  the  two 
together  with  his  statement  later  In  the 
hearings  when  he  referred  to  "an  overall 
plan  for  the  Missouri  River  today,  the 
Pick  plan  and  the  Sloan  plan." 

In  October  1944,  representatives  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  formally  agreed  on  the  com- 
bined program  and  legislaUon  Imple- 
menting the  basic  agreement  between 
the  Bureau  and  Corps  was  contained  in 
H  Jl.  4485,  which  became  the  Flood  Con- 


trol Act  of  1944.  or  PubUc  Law  534,  78th 
Congress,  second  session,  and  HH.  3961, 
which  did  not  become  law  in  1944,  but 
which  ultimately  became  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1945,  Public  Law  14,  79Ui 
Congress,  first  session. 

By  this  time,  the  combined  program 
was  being  called  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program  by  citizens  throughout 
the  Missouri  Basin.  A  reference  to  news- 
paper clippings  of  that  day  shows  that 
the  press  used  this  term  as  the  generic 
phraseology  with  which  to  describe  the 

Over  the  years  the  term  "Pick-Sloan" 
slipped  out  of  common  usage.  I  believe. 
Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
store it  to  Its  proper  place  and  in  so 
doing,  honor  these  two  men  who  not  only 
conceived  this  monumental  project,  but 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  comprehensive  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  tS.  1100)  to  designate  the 
comprehensive  Missouri  River  Basin  de- 
velopment program  as  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  MuNDT,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  tiUe. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


Fehrmry  25i  1969 
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S  1102— INTRODUCTION  OP  HOT 
WAR  GI  BILL 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  amends  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  EducaUon  Act.  the  insured  loan 
program  of  Utle  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  and  the  health  professions 
student  locm  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  allow  loan  cancel- 
lation based  on  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  per- 
mit forgiveness  of  loans  of  college  stu- 
dents who  leave  school  In  order  to  fight 
for  their  country.  The  necessity  for  such 
legislaUon  is  very  great. 

GI  benefits  have  recently  been  in- 
creased and  liberalized  to  the  extent  that 
a  veteran  returning  from  service  to 
school  is  now  eligible  for  more  than  one 
type  of  grant,  fellowship,  or  loan.  This 
provision,  incorporated  in  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  will  un- 
doubtedly make  it  possible  for  many  vet- 
erans with  families  to  return  to  school. 

What,  however,  of  the  veterans  who  in- 
curred debts  in  order  to  partially  or  com- 
pletely finish  their  education  and  then 
went  into  the  service?  Many  thousands 
of  young  men  return  from  Vietnam  sad- 
dled with  large  debts.  Some  of  them  will 
wish  to  return  to  school,  but  feel  im- 
pelled to  work  instead  to  pay  off  exlsUng 
obligations.  My  bUl.  Mr.  President,  would 
remedy  this  situation. 

Veterans  xmder  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  would  be  allowed  to  cancel  25  percent 
of  the  total  amoimt  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed under  the  acts  amended  for  each 
year  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  A 
full  100  percent  of  the  loans  could  be 
forgiven  for  4  consecutive  years  of 
service. 

For  example,  a  young  man  might  go 
to  school  for  several  years,  financing  his 
education   through   NDEA   loans,   then 


leave  to  serve  In  the  Army  for  4  years. 
When  he  returns,  he  might  wish  to  return 
to  school,  but  he  would  be  canceled  due 
to  his  4  years  of  service,  and  he  could 
reconvene  his  educaUon  with  a  clean 
slate. 

In  addition,  veterans  who  later  become 
teachers  would  have  an  additional  op- 
portunity imder  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  to  cancel  50  percent  of  their  loan 
debts.  For  example,  a  veteran  with  2 
years  of  service  who  became  a  teacher 
could  have  50  percent  of  his  loan  can- 
celed immediately,  and  from  10  to  15 
percent  up  to  50  percent  canceled  for 
each  year  he  taught. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which  I  have 
entiUed  the  "Hot  War  GI  Bill"  is  neither 
new  to  this  body  nor  without  ample 
precedent. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  I  In- 
troduced a  measure  Identical  to  this  one. 
The  substance  of  the  bUl.  S.  2334  waa 
incorporated  into  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  and  approved  by 
this  body.  Unfortimately,  however,  the 
provisions  were  deleted  in  the  conference 
committee. 

Senator  Morse  in  introducing  S.  2334 
noted  that  under  the  many  Imperfections 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  some  men 
are  drafted  while  others  are  not.  Those 
who  went  into  debt  to  commence  a  col- 
lege education  and  are  drafted  before 
being  able  to  finish  are  unduly  penalized. 
They  may  secure  assistance  in  complet- 
ing their  education,  but  not  aid  in  repay- 
ing previous  debts.  As  the  draft  calls  for 
Vietnam  continue  to  escalate,  more  and 
more  students  may  find  themselves  in 
this  predicament.  The  need  for  this  bill 
has  increased  rather  than  diminished 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  provi- 
sion in  the  past  for  teachers,  nurses,  and 
others  to  receive  loan  forgiveness  as  a 
result  of  service  to  the  Nation. 

There  is  a  50  percent  "forgiveness" 
clause  in  the  NDEA  student  loan  pro- 
gram for  those  who  become  the  teachers 
of  our  children.  It  provides  that  college 
graduates  who  become  teachers  in  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  or  in  institutions  of 
higher  leamln«_may  cancel  up  to  half 
the  amount  of  their  loan  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  for  every  year  that  they  teach. 
Those  who  teach  In  poverty  areas  or  In 
schools  for  the  handicapped  may  cancel 
out  their  entire  NDEA  loan  at  the  rate 
of  15  percent  per  year. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  con- 
tains a  clause  providing  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  total  obligation 
for  graduate  nurses  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent for  each  year  of  service  in  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  institution. 

Finally,  imder  the  health  professions 
student  loan  program,  students  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  and  podiatry  may  earn  up  to 
50-percent  cancellation  of  the  amounts  of 
their  loans  at  a  10-percent  rate  for  each 
year  the  graduate  practices  in  an  area 
in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of  such  pro- 
fessions. 

These  forgiveness  clauses,  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  have  become  Incentives  for  young 
college  graduates  to  teach  or  practice  in 
areas  of  vital  need. 


Should  we  not  also  provide  the  veteran 
who  will  risk  his  life  in  service  to  this 
country  with  an  incentive  to  return  home 
and  recommence  his  education  or  begin 
employment  without  having  to  worry 
about  repayment  of  his  education  debt 
Incurred  previously?  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  give  deserved  recognition  of  the 
services  being  rendered  by  yoimg  men 
and  women  serving  our  Nation  in  the 
armed  services.  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  proposal,  cosponsored  by  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Javits,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Murphy,  of  California;  Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucH.  of  Texas;  Mr.  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia;  and  Mr.  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island, 
will  be  quickly  endorsed  and  enacted  by 
the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1102)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  in  order  to 
provide  for  cancellation  of  loans  pur- 
suant to  such  acts  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  for  such  service  on 
loans  insured  or  made  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments vmder  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


S  1103— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  THE  FREEZE  ON  FEDERAL 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  AFDE 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisions  of  the  1967  Social 
Security  Amendments  limiting  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children— AFDC— 
program. 

The  limitation,  or  "freeze."  on  Federal 
participation  in  the  AFDC  program  was 
incorporated,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  social 
security  amendments  approved  by  the 
Congress  In  1967.  Under  the  "freeze"  pro- 
vision, the  number  of  children  under  age 
18  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC  because  of 
a  parent's  "absence  from  home "  in  any 
State  could  not  exceed  for  Federal 
matching  purposes  the  proportion  of 
AFDC  children  to  all  children  in  the 
State  as  of  January  1968. 

In  1967  and  again  last  year  the  Senate 
voted  to  eliminate  this  provision.  I  was 
glad  to  cosponsor  legislation  last  year  to 
repeal  the  freeze  and  am  happy  to  note 
that  both  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  have  joined  in  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  urge  the  Congress  to  remove  this 
provision. 

Originally  scheduled  to  become  effec- 
tive July  1,  1968,  the  freeze  was  post- 
poned during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
for  1  year  to  July  1, 1969.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  again  to  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendment,  or  to  repeal 
it  outright,  as  I  believe  should  be  done, 
many  States  will  be  forced  to  assume  an 
even  greater  share  of  welfare  costs  next 
July  than  they  do  now. 

While  I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
House  over  the  rapidly  increasing  wel- 


fare rolls,  surely  we  cannot  leave  the 
States  in  their  present  situation.  Should 
the  Congress  fail  to  act,  a  State  which 
has  experienced  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease in  the  niunber  of  needy  children 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren will  face  two  alternatives. 

It  may  reduce  payments  to  all  recip- 
ients so  that  State  spending  would  re- 
main approximately  the  same,  or  it  may 
assume  the  total  costs  for  all  needy  chil- 
dren who.  under  the  freeze,  no  longer 
will  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 
The  first  alternative  is  unthinkable;  the 
second  Is  unfair  to  the  States. 

Since,  under  the  law.  States  must 
provide  assistance  to  all  eligible  recipi- 
ents, limiting  the  Federal  Government's 
participation  in  the  AFDC  program  at 
this  time  will  not  help  reduce  welfare 
rolls.  It  simply  shifts  to  ah-eady  over- 
burdened State  and  local  governments 
the  responsibility  for  assuming  a  larger 
share  of  the  costs  of  caring  for  the  Na- 
tion's poor. 

Welfare  is  a  national  problem  whose 
causes  and  effects  are  not  confined  to 
State  and  local  boundaries.  Certainly, 
much  needs  to  be  done,  both  in  the  im- 
mediate future  and  for  the  long  range, 
to  improve  the  whole  welfare  system. 

A  number  of  thoughtful  proposals 
have  been  offered  and  some  experi- 
mental studies  are  underway.  The  results 
of  these  studies  should  be  helpful  in 
arriving  at  effective  and  efficient  long- 
range  solutions. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  essential  that 
the  AFDC  freeze  be  removed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1103)  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the 
provisions  limiting  the  number  of  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  whom  Federal  pay- 
ments may  be  made  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, introduced  by  Mr.  Case,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fered  to  the  Committee  on  Rnance. 


S.  1108— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 
TO  PURCHASE  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
DOMAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cannon.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  waive  the  acreage  limi- 
tations of  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  of  1926  to  permit  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  purchase  the  public  <lomain 
lands  necessary  to  round  out  the  State's 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  Valley 
of  Fire  State  Park  in  Clark  County.  Nev. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  and 
controls  over  87  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  our  State — some  60  million  acres.  The 
lands  needed  for  the  Valley  of  Fire  State 
Park — a  very  attractive  recreational  re- 
source— amounts  to  some  30,000  acres  ly- 
ing in  southern  Nevada.  This  relatively 
small  tract  is  desert  land,  and  has  no 
value  for  agricultural  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses. As  part  of  the  Valley  of  Fire,  it 
would  serve  the  thousands  of  annual 
visitors  who  desire  to  view  the  south- 
western desert  area  as  it  has  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  time. 
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Through  It  chairman.  Col.  Thomas  W. 
Miller,  the  Nevada  State  Park  Advisory 
Commission  has  indicated  its  desire  to 
acquire  and  pay  for  these  lan^f;, «"_  ^■ 
quired  by  the  Recreation  and  PubUc  Pur- 

Atransfer  of  these  lands  will  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  cost  ol 
managing  the  area  and  will,  at  the  same 
Ume  allow  the  State  of  Nevada  to  move 
ahead  with  a  comprehensive  State  recre- 
ational facility  that  wiU  be  a  credit  to  its 
entire  system  of  paries^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1108)  to  waive  the  acre- 
age limiutions  of  section  Kb)  of  the  act 
of  June  14.  1926,  a«  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  conveyance  of  lands  to  the  State 
of  Nevada  for  inclusion  in  the  Valley  of 
Plre  State  Park.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Cannon)  was 
received;  read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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S  1130— INTRODUCTION  OP  BIIX  TO 
PROVIDE  MEDALS  COMMEMO- 
RATING THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  POUNDING  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  FISHERIES  SOCIETY 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
stnkmg  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Society.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  honor 
the  founding  of  Americas  oldest  nat- 
ural resources  conservation  organization, 
established  December  20.  1870  in  New 
York  City,  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  strike  medals  to 
commemorate  this  occasion. 

When  founded,  the  society  was  named 
"American  Fish  Culturist  AssoclaUon.' 
Its  primary  objectives  were  to  promote 
the  cause  of  fish  culture,  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  bearing  upon 
Its  practical  success,  and  the  uniting  and 
encouraging  of  the  Individual  interests 
of  fish  culturists.  In  1878  the  name  was 
changed  to  'American  Fish  Cultural  As- 
sociation." and  later  in  1884  the  name 
was  changed  to  "The  American  Fisheries 

Society.** 

The  society  was  incorporated  on  De- 
cember   16.    1910,    in    the    District    of 

Colimibia.  „    ,  ^     .  ^„ 

The  American  Fisheries  Society  has 
long  fUled  the  role  of  leading  pubhc 
thought  in  the  field  of  fisheries  smce  the 
day  It  first  urged  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  the  first  Fed- 
eral fish  hatchery.  The  society,  under 
the  leadership  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  organization,  Spencer  P.  Baird  nrst 
US  Pish  Commissioner,  petitioned  the 
Congress  to  build  two  Federal  fish  hatch- 
eries, one  for  salmon  on  the  west  coast. 
<me  for  shad  on  the  east  coast. 

The  present-day  objectives  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time,  are  as  follows: 

First  To  promote  the  educational, 
scientific,  and  technological  development 
and  advancement  of  all  branches  of 
fishery  science  and  practice.  Including 
aquatic  biology,  engineering,  economics, 
flsh  culture.  Umnology,  oceanography. 
and  technology. 


Second.  To  gather  and  disseminate 
technical  and  other  information  on 
fishes,  fishing,  fisheries,  and  all  phases 
of  fishery  science  and  practice. 

Third.  To  hold  meetings  for  the  pres- 
entation, exchange,  and  discussion  of 
information,  findings,  and  experiences 
on  all  subjects  and  techniques  related  to 
nshes.  fishing,  fisheries,  and  aU  phases 
of  fishery  science  and  practice. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  teaching  of  all 
phases  of  fishery  sciences  and  the  train- 
ing of  fishery  workers  in  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities;  and 

Fifth  To  promote  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  wise  utilization  of  fish- 

erics 

The  American  Fisheries  Society  has 
expanded  into  an  International  assocla- 
Uon  which  draws  its  more  than  5  000 
memberships  mainly  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree from  more  than  60  other  countries 
throughout  the  worid.  Although  mem- 
bership Is  not  limited  to  professional 
biologists  and  the  allied  fields  associated 
with  the  field  of  fisheries,  approximately 
80  pereent  of  the  membership  is  of  pro- 
fessional level.  Lay  conservaUonists  in- 
terested In  maintaining  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  field  also  hold  member- 

•nie  society  meets  once  a  year  usually 
in  September  in  conjunction  with  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Fish, 
and  ConservaUon  Commissioners.  An- 
nual meetings  usually  include  a  keynote 
address  coupled  with  a  plenary  session 
and  a  series  of  technical  sessions.  Fre- 
quently, a  technical  session  Inyol^ef  » 
symposium  on  some  subject  In  the  field 
of  fisheries.  _       ^  ,      ..  ^ 

The  ofllclal  scientific  journal,  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Pisherjes 
Society,  has  been  published  since  1870 
and  now  is  in  the  form  of  a  quarterly.  It 
Is  now  In  the  97th  volume  and  is  a  prm- 
clpal  reference  source  for  scientific  re- 
ports on  various  subjects  on  fisheries  and 
aquatic  resources  of  North  America  and 
other  global  regions. 

The  society  maintains  a  national  office 
In  Washington,  D.C.  „.„*«„ 

The  society  will  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial September  13-16.  1970,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

A  number  of  noted  scientists  have 
served  society  over  the  years,  as  Spencer 
P  Baird,  George  C.  Embody,  H.  S.  Davis, 
e'.  A.  Blrge,  James  A.  Henshall.  Barton 
W  Evermann.  Jacob  Relghard.  R  w. 
Eschmeyer.  Thaddeus  Surber.  J-pJ*^' 
ham,  Raymond  C.  Osbom,  A.  G.  Hunts- 
man, Percy  Viosca.  and  E^C.  feamow^ 
In  recent  years  a  number  of  leading 
conservation  leaders  have  served  as  pres- 
idents, as  Clarence  Pautzke,  Seth  Gor- 
don. John  S.  Gottschalk.  W.  Ma^"  ^.*- 
rence.  Edward  Schneberger.  H.  3  S»m- 
gle.  George  J.  Elcher.  Ralph  Hile.  P.  E.  J. 
Pry,  Albert  S.  Hazzard.  and  Elwood  A. 
Seaman,  the  current  president. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  wUl  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1130)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 


the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tiUe.  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  iiao 


I 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembUd.  That,  in 
commemoraUon  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Plsherlee  Society  on  December  20,  1870,  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Society  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  medals  with  suitable  em- 
blems devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  American  Fisheries  Society 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made  and 
delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  American  Fisheries  Society  In  quanti- 
ties of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no 
medals  shall  be  made  after  December  31. 
1970  The  medals  shall  be  considered  to  be 
national  medals  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 

368).  .     ,, 

S«c  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture.  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  in- 
demnUy  the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  costs. 

SEC  3  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metaU  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  consul taUon  with  the  American 
Fisheries  Society. 


S  1132— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  U  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 

Mr  METCAliP.  Mr.  President.  I  rein- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  te  provide  that  the  definition  of 
the  term  "dlsabUity"  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  in  effect  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967.  A 
bipartisan  group  of  40  other  Senators 
have  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill     These    cosponsors    are    Senators 
Bayh.  Bible.  Brooke.  Bxtrdick.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Cannon.  Case.  CmxRCH. 
Eagleton.     Goodell.     Gravel,     Harris, 
Hart  Hartke.  Hughes.  Inouye.  Jackson. 
Javits,  Kennedy.  Macnuson.  Mansfield. 
McCarthy,  McGee,  McGovern.  Mondale. 
Montoya.  Moss.  Muskie.  Nelson,  Pell. 
Prouty.    Randolph.    Ribicoft.     Scott. 
SPARKJtAN.  Stevens.  Tydincs.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Yarborough.  and  Young 
of  Ohio.  _.        ^    ^^  ..  ^ 

Prior  to  the  1967  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  dlsabUlty— except  for 
cftaln  cases  of  blindness— was  defined 
as  the  inability  to  engage  in  any  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity  by  reason  of  any 
medically  determinable  physical  or  men- 
tal impairment  which  could  be  expected 
to  result  in  death  or  which  had  lasted  or 
could  be  expected  to  last  for  a  continuous 
period  of  not  less  than  12  months. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  House  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  HJl.  12080.  tiie  Social  Secu- 


rity Amendments  of  1967.  Section  156  of 
that  bill  redefined  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability contained  in  section  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  in  applying 
the  basic  definition — except  for  the  spe- 
cial definition  for  the  blind,  and  except 
for  purposes  of  widow's  or  widower's  in- 
surance benefits  on  the  basis  of  disabil- 
ity  an  Individual  could  be  determined 

to  be  under  a  disability  only  If  his  impair- 
ment or  Impairments  were  so  severe  that 
he  is  not  only  unable  to  do  his  previous 
work  but  could  not.  considering  his  age, 
education  and  work  experience,  engage 
in  any  other  kind  of  substantial  gainful 
work  which  exists  in  the  national  econ- 
omy, regardless  of  whether  such  work 
exists  in  the  general  area  in  which  he 
lives,  or  whether  a  specific  job  vacancy 
exists  for  him.  or  whether  he  would  be 
hired  if  he  applied  for  work. 

On  November  17,  1967. 1  offered  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  House  bill.  It  was  sim- 
ply a  request  to  return  to  existing  law  by 
removing  the  restrictive  definition  of  dis- 
ability contained  in  H.R.  12080.  I  offered 
that  amendment  because  of  the  evidence 
compiled  in  opposition  to  this  provision 
during  the  course  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  House-passed  bill. 
Those  who  opposed  the  1967  definition 
included  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  John  P.  Edelman,  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, Robert  M.  Gettings,  assistant  for 
governmental  affairs.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retarded  Children,  Dr.  Malcolm 
L.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the  Physicians 
Forum,  Irvin  P.  Schloss,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
the  Governor  of  Vermont,  the  Honor- 
able Philip  H.  Hoff,  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc..  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  Ned  Freeman. 

On  November  17,  1967.  the  restrictive 
defiiiition  of  disability  contained  in  the 
House  bill  was  put  to  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin  my  colleagues  voted  in 
favor  of  my  amendment  to  delete  the 
House  definition  of  disability.  However, 
in  conference,  with  one  minor  change  the 
Senate  conferees  receded  on  this 
amendment  as  they  did  on  just  about 
everything  else  that  the  Senate  passed 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  That 
minor  change  was  to  define  'work  which 
exists  in  the  national  economy"  as  "work 
which  existe  in  significant  numbers 
either  in  the  region  where  such  indi- 
vidual lives  or  in  several  regions  of  the 
country." 

On  February  6,  1968.  I  reintroduced 
my  amendment  in  bill  form,  S.  2935,  in 
which  I  was  Joined  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues as  cosponsors.  The  bUl  which  I 
reintroduce  today  again  seeks  to  return 
to  the  definition  that  was  in  the  law 
until  the  1967  amendments.  All  I  ask 
is  to  protect  all  those  people  who  need  to 
be  protected  simply  because  they  are,  in 
fact,  disabled. 

Under  titie  H  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  even  if  a  man's  physical  or  mental 
impairment  is  such  that  nobody  would 
hire  him  if  he  appUed  for  work,  even  if 
there  is  no  specific  Job  vacancy  available 
to  him  anywhere,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  can  say 


to  him,  under  the  law  you  are  not  dis- 
abled. I  see  no  justification  for  the  op- 
pressive definition  that  is  now  law  and 
hope  that  early  hearings  will  be  held  and 
action  taken  on  this  legislation  In  this 
session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1132)  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  definition  of  the  term  "dis- 
ability." as  employed  therein,  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  introduced  by  Mr.  Met- 
calf  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  titie.  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1132 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  thereof  and  (2)  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (5)  thereof  as  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
216(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraphs  (2)  (A),  (3),  (4),  and  (Sr 
and    inserting    In    Ueu    thereof    "paragraph 

(2) ". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  applications 
for  disability  Insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 223  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for 
disability  determinations  under  section 
216(1)  of  such  Act,  filed— 

(a)  m  or  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted,  or 

(b)  before  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  If  the  appUcant  has  not  died  before 
such  month  and  If — 

(1)  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
not  been  given  to  the  applicant  before  such 

month,  or  ,.  , ,  v 

(2)  the  notice  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
has  been  so  given  before  such  month  but  a 
civil  action  with  respect  to  such  final  de- 
cision is  commenced  under  section  205(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (whether  before.  In. 
or  after  such  month)  and  the  decision  m 
such  civil  action  has  not  become  final  before 
such  month. 


S   1144— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
'amend      THE      ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONFERENCE  ACTT  BY  REMOVING 
THEREFROM      THE      STATUTORY 
CEILING    ON    APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr   KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bUl  to  amend  the  1964  legisla- 
tion which  established  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States.  Its 
pvupose  is  to  remove  from  that  act  the 
vmduly  restrictive  and  by  nov/  outdated 
ceiling  of  $250,000  on  annual  appropria- 
tions for  that  agency. 

The  Administrative  Conference  is  a 
unique  resource  of  the  Government,  Its 
sole  function  is  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  the  procedures 
by  which  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies determine  and  enforce  the  rights  of 
private  persons  and  business  interests 
through     administrative     investigation. 


adjudication,  licensing,  rulemaking, 
latemaklng,  claims  detenninations.  and 
other  proceedings. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1964  act.  we 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  together  45 
top  level  Government  officials  and  37  of 
the  most  outstanding  administrative  law 
practitioners  and  scholars  in  the  country. 
Of  the  full  membership  of  82.  only  the 
Chairman  is  on  the  payroll  of  the  Con- 
ference; all  others  are  contributing  their 
time  and  talents. 

Two  temporaiT.  experimental  Confer- 
ences, the  first  in  1953.  the  second  in 
1961,  established  beyond  question  that  an 
organization  of  this  kind  can  develop 
recommendations  resulting  in  substantial 
improvements  in  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. Based  on  this  experience,  Con- 
gress established  the  Administrative 
Conference  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  $250,000  appropriation  limitation 
is  based  in  cost  factors  which  are  now 
out  of  date.  In  my  opinion  that  sum  is 
clearly  insufficient  to  make  possible  the 
full  utilization  of  the  talents  of  this  ex- 
traordinary resource  of  government. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  an  appropriation 
bill.  All  that  it  does  is  make  it  possible 
for  the  Administrative  Conference  to 
propose  additional  funds  necessary  for 
effective  operation.  Like  any  other  agen- 
cy, it  will  be  required  to  justify  its  budget 
through  the  nonnal  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

In  his  opening  remarks  at  the  first 
plenary  session  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  in  May  1968,  Judge  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman.  who  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  father  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence because  he  chaired  the  temporary 
Conferences,  had  this  to  say: 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  have  theories,  but 
I  am  devoted  to  the  thesis  that  government 
Is  supposed  to  work.  Our  admlnlstraUve 
system  works  pretty  well,  but  In  lots  of  cases 
It  has  substantial  fiaws:  It  costs  too  much: 
It  takes  too  long;  and  the  process  is  too 
cumbersome. 

This  conference  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  administrative  part  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  work.  You  could 
not  have  a  greater  opportunity. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  91st 
Congress  will  give  this  new  agency  its 
full  support.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  expect  to  hold  early  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  The  Conference  should 
be  in  a  position  to  seek  the  additional 
appropriations  this  year  that  are  neces- 
sary for  it  to  carry  out  its  important 
congressional  mandate, 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference,  the  administra- 
tion has  expressed  its  support  for  this 
bill,  and  I  ask  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  letter  be  placed  in  the  Record,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  bill  and  an  expla- 
nation of  its  background  and  effect. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  ^S.  1144)  to  amend  section  576 
of  titie  5,  United  States  Code,  pertaining 
to  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  to  remove  the  statutory 
ceiling  on  appropriations,  introduced  by 
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Mr  Kknicedy.  was  received,  read  twice 
EJ^itfrn" referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  lUcoRD.  aa  follows: 

S.  1144 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RJire^tativesof  the  Vnited  State,  of 
Amer^a  xn  Congress  assembUd.  That  s^ion 
57^  of  Vtle  5.  united  State.  Code,  pertain- 
ing w  the  Administrative  Conference  of  th. 
nniu^  States  U  amend«l  by  deleting  there- 
from the  following  language : 

•There  are  authorl«d  to  »^  .»PP!?PjJJ^ 
,um«  necewary.  not  in  exce«  °U^-'^.:  **» 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  thl.  subchapter, 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof .  ,^^^,^ 

•There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum.  a.  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
pllab  the  purpoa*  ol  thla  subchapter. 

The  letter  and  explanation,  presented 
by  Mr.  Khinmy,  are  as  follows. 

THT  WHITX  Hoosx. 
Washington,  February  19. 19t9. 
Hon.  JraM  WiixiAMS,  „,,■.- 

Cbair^.  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Washington.  DC. 
DBA«  M«.  CHADiMAN.  Thls  l8  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  8.  1969.  to  Prealdenl 

This  Administration  supports  the  efforts  of 
the  conference  to  develop  recommendation, 
to  improve  the  administrative  Pf«""<=««  °f 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
in  order  to  make  them  a.  efficient  and  bur- 
denleM  as  possible.  We  also  support  legls  a- 
tlon  to  remove  the  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  conference  which.  I  understand 
has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  will  shortly  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  ,  .„  w^i 
I  appreciate  your  letter,  and  I  want  to  D« 
kept  informed  of  your  progress. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  D.  EMaiacHMAN. 
CouTueJ  to  the  President. 
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KXKJINATIOI*  or  PHOPOSTD  AJ*XNDM«NT  TO  THE 

ADMINISTRATIVi:    CONfTRTNCE    ACT     (5    U  S.O. 

576)  To  Rtmovx  thx  Statutobt  Crn-iNO  on 

AFPaOFMATlONS 

Section  576.  Title  5.  United  State.  Code, 
orovlde.  that  the  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  the  purpoMW  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  may  not  exceed 
»250  000  It  is  the  view  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  that  thU  limitation  U  so  reetrtc- 
tlve  as  to  prevent  It  from  carrying  out  in  any 
meaningful  way  the  important  studies  and 
program.  Congrew  contemplated  In  creating 

the  agency.  »     iaaa    iwth 

As  initially  introduced  a.  8.  16«4.  8»tn 
Congreas.  1st  Session,  the  bill  which  ulU- 
mately  became  the  AdmlnUtratlve  Confer- 
ence Act,  Section  7  pertaining  to  approprta- 
tlons  contained  the  language  now  being 
sought  by  this  amendment.  The  bill  pMMd 
the  Senate  without  any  statutory  llmltaUon 
on  appropriations. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  hearing  befor. 
jubcommlttae  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  88th  Congre-.  2nd  Session 
March  5.  1964.  the  quesUon  wa.  raised  as  to 
approximately  how  much  It  would  cost  to 
nwmce  the  operaUons  of  the  Conference.  The 
only  experience  then  available  upon  which 
to  predicate  an  estimate  were  the  expenses 
of  the  temporary  Administrative  Conference 
of  1961-62.  During  Its  18-month  H"  ">« 
temporary  Conference  spent  •223.517.20.  That 
flKure  however  did  not  include  any  funds  for 
the  salary  of  the  Chairman.  Judge  E  Barrett 
Preltyman.  the  salary  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Administrative  Procedure,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  the  full-time  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  that  office  which  served 
the  Conference.  In  addition.  It  did  not  In- 
clude the  oct.  of  the  services  of  a  number 
of  young  lawyer,  in  other  8?*«;np»f^* 
agencies  who  were  assigned  to  work  with  the 


conference  and  paid  by  t»»*l' *8«'^^»«V^^ 
as  appear  at  page  50  of  the  House  hearing, 
the  •223^000  wa.  u.ed  almost  entirely  for 
the  employment  of  InUrmlttent  conaultanU. 
travel,  ^r  diem,  printing  and  d"P"<*"'^«- ^ 
BaMd  on  thU  1961-62  experience  and  with 
salaries  of  a  small  profesrtonal  staff  lnm»^<l- 
(House  Committee  hestflngs  (pp.  »0-'7'' 
Judge  Prettym*n  advised  that  approximately 
8266%00  would  be  the  eetlmated  «»»  o^  l°*> 
Jtopoi^l  conference  at  that  time.  T^e  bill 
Wsubeequently  amendment  to  Includa  the 
statutory  limit  of  MfiO.OOO. 

In  thU  connection,  however.  It  should  be 
emphasued  that  the  salary  of  the  Chairman 
l"  hat  Ume  was  esOmated  at  $20 .500  whereas 
the  comparable  salary  today  UMO^OOOT^^ 
kind  of  substantial  increaM  W^  **>* '^ 
to  saUrle.  and  other  expen«*  between  19« 
and  1968  form  the  basis  for  our  request  to 
seek  this  amendment  to  our  statute. 

Of  the  »250.000  appropriated  to  »»»•  Co«^?^ 
ence  for  fiscal  1969,  approximately  SaOCOOO 
win  be  required  for  fixed  charges,  salaries  for 
a  staff  of  9.  including  the  Chairman,  com- 
munications, stenographic  reporting,  dupli- 
cating and  office  supplies  and  equipment. 
E^■ery  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  all  ex- 
pendltures  in  this  area  to  a  bare  minimum  In 
order  to  make  available  as  large  amount  as 
Doeslble  for  general  Conference  purposes. 

Tl»e  result  Is  that  only  about  »50.000  will  be 
available  in  fiscal  1969  for  the  employment 
of  consultanu  to  assist  Committees,  to  pay 
travel  and  per  diem  of  members  and  <»h«»lt- 
ants  for  Committee,  and  to  coyer  cost,  ot 
plenary  seMlon.  of  the  Conference.  The  Con- 
ference IS  composed  of  the  Ch-^T^J.^f * 
only  full-time  paid  member) ,  10  Presidential 
appointee,  who  comprise  the  Council  46 
hlKh -level  government  officials  reprewnUng 
34  Executive  departments  and  agencies,  and 
32  prominent  lawyers,  law  school  Prot^r*- 
and  other,  highly  knowledgeable  In  adminis- 
trative law. 

In  the  event  Congrew  removes  the  statu- 
tory limitation  on  expenditure.,  ^he  Confer- 
ence will  show  the  need  for  and  Justification 
of  a  modest  increase  in  Its  appropriation  to 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congrew.  we 
wish  to  emphasize  that  we  would  not  Mek  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  full-time  permanent 
staff  of  the  Conference.  Rather,  we  wish  to 
be  able  to  retain  intermittent  consultants 
and  expert,  to  make  substantial  studies  of 
problems  In  administrative  law  and  to  de- 
velop recommendations  therefrom  for  proce- 
dural reforms.  We  vrtsh  to  be  able  to  pay 
travel  and  per  diem  for  committee  meetings 
and  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference.  In 
other  words,  we  wish  to  be  in  a  position  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  prominent 
eroup  of  persons  who  are  donating  their  time 
and  talent  to  the  Conference  In  order  to  carry 
out  our  statutory  mandate  to  Improve  the 
procedure,   by   which   government   agencies 
deal  with  the  public. 
Rf3>orr  or  the  aowinist«ativx  coNirxiNcr 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes   imder  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Jerre  S  Williams,  recently  issued  an  in- 
terim report  covering  its  activities  from 
the  time  when  this  independent  agency 
was  created  in  January   1968.  through 
December  31.  1968. 

Included  in  this  report  are  the  texts 
of  th^  recommendations  approved  at  the 
second  plenary  session  of  the  Conference 
on  December  10-11.  1968.  The  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
carefully  study  each  and  every  one  of 
the  eight  recommendations,  with  a  view 
toward  Improving  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative process.  Of  special  interest  are 
recommendations  No.  4— urging  that  a 
consumer  bulletin  be  established— and 


No.  5— recommending  the  creation  of  a 
•People's  Counsel." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTXBIM    RKFOXT    OF    THX    ADMINISTXATIVX 
CONFXaXNCX  OF  THX  UNTrXD  Statxs 

roarwoRD 

This  Interim  Report  of  the  Administrative 
conference  of  the  United  States  <»'«"»;;• 
period  from  the  time  when  tLe  organization 
ot  thU  new  independent  agency  was  beguxi 
in  January  1968  through  December  31.  1968. 

It  brleny  explains  the  background  and 
dewrlbe.  the  organization,  membership  and 
activities  of  the  Conference. 

The  text,  of  the  recommendation,  ap- 
proved at  the  Second  Plenary  Session  of  the 
conference  on  December  10-11.  1968.  are  set 
forth  m  full.  The  recommendations  and  full 
texts  of  the  supporting  committee  reports 
v^U  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Administrative  Conlerence  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

THX  ADMINiaTXATIVX    CONIXXXNCE    OF    THX 
UNrrXD    STATES 

on  August  30,  1964,  President  Lyndon  B. 
JohLon  l^ned  Public  Law  88-199.  5  US.C 
J?r^6  Which  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  AdmlnUtratlve  Conference  of  the 
United  States  as  a  new  independent  Federal 
agency.  The  agency  is  comprised  of  a  slable 
deliberative  body  of  top-level  Oovernment 
officlaU  and  persons  of  national  reputation  in 
law  and  government  drawn  from  the  private 
sector  It.  mission  Is  to  work  on  a  continuing 
basis  toward  the  development  of  Improve- 
ment, in  the  Federal  admlnl.tratlve  proc- 
ew— that  vaat  complex  of  legal  procedures 
which  the  Federal  Departments  and  a«encl«» 
UM  to  determine  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  of  individual  citizens  and  private, 
businesses. 

There   are  some   thirty  departments  and 
agencies  which  conduct  the  bulk  of  admlnls- 
tratlve  proceedings  '^*«»;^,P'-'^"e  rights. 
These    proceedings    are   of    infinite    variety. 
Therr^e  from  the  grant  of  a  television 
license    worth    millions    of    dollars    to    the 
processing   of   applications   for   amateur   or 
citizen   bind   licenses:    from  the   P«>c««'?f 
of  an  application  to  merge  railroads  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pemisylvanla    to    authorizing    truck    trans- 
portation of  a  particular  commodity  over  a 
Sartlcular  route;  or  from  the  aPPro'ff  °^  * 
^pectus  for  a  major  new  corporatKm  to 
permitting  cattle  to  graze  on  Federal  lands. 
Because  of  thl.  .teady  fiow  of  Federal  agency 
determinations    affecting    our    natural    re- 
sources, transportation.  P°'^*'-^^''^^l^°^' 
munlcatlons.  commerce,  securities.  taxaUon. 
labor,  credit,  advertising,  housing,  veterans 
benefits,   the   supply,   quality,   and   Prtce   of 
food  and  fibers,  public  health,  immigration, 
social  welfare  programs,  drug  control,  and 
counUess  other  area,  of  activity,  the  admin- 
istrative process,  in  one  way  or  another,  con- 
tinuously   exerts   Its    Influence    upon    every 
citizen  in  his  personal  and  business  affairs. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  adequacy  of  the 
governmental  processes  through  which  these 
programs  are  administered  has  been  a  matter 
of  increasing  concern,  both  public  and  prl- 
vcte    The  rising  volume  of  proceedings  ha. 
re.ulted  In  some  paralyzing  backlog.,  and  in 
many  area,  excessive  delays  In  official  action 
have  severely  prejudiced  private  undertakings 
and  perhaps   slowed  the  national  economy 
nenerally.  Frequently,  attempts  at  across-tiie- 
board  solutions  have  not  adequately  taken 
into  accovmt  the  variety  of  private  Intereat. 
affected,  vrtth  resulting  unfalmew  to  many. 
At  time.,  limitations  on  the  access  to  public 
information  have  brought  into  que»Uon  the 


Integrity  of  particular  actions.  And  the  ex- 
pense of  official  processes,  to  the  Oovernment 
and  to  the  private  Interests  Involved,  has 
been  staggering. 

Development  of  the  Idea  of  an  Adminis- 
trative Conference  as  the  best  mean,  to  im- 
prove agency  procedures  spans  almost  20 
years.  During  this  period  two  temporary, 
experimental  Administrative  Conferences 
were  held,  the  first  on  the  call  of  President 
Elsenhower  in  1953.  the  second  In  1961  by 
President  Kennedy.  Both  Conferences  were 
chaired  by  Judge  E.  Barrett  Prettyman  of 
the  United  State.  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  Both  Con- 
ferences recommended  that  a  permanent  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  authorized  by  stat- 
ute be  created.  Legislation  for  this  purpose 
was  Introduced  in  the  88th  Congress,  and 
was  duly  enacted. 


Organization  and  membership 
On  October  14,  1967,  President  Johnson 
nominated  Jerre  S.  Williams  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School  to 
be  the  first  Chalnnan  of  the  Administrative 
Conference,  an  appointment  that  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  October  19.  1967. 
The  organization  of  the  new  agency  began 
on  January  8,  1968.  when  the  Chairman  ar- 
rived In  Washington  to  establish  offices,  al- 
though his  formal  swearing-in  took  place  on 
January  25,  1968. 

On  February  7,  1968,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  appointment  of  the  other  ten 
members  of  the  Council,  the  executive  board 
of  the  Conference.  Five  of  these  appointees 
were  from  Oovernment  and  five  from  out- 
side of  Oovernment. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  Administrative 
Conference  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
91  nor  less  than  75  members.  Excluding  the 
Council,  60 '"r  to  two-thirds  of  the  members 
must  be  Government  representatives  from 
the  departments  and  agencies.  The  remain- 
ing members  are  private  citizens  who  con- 
tribute their  time  and  effort  to  working  with 
the  departments  and  agencies  to  Improve 
their  procedures. 

On  April  24.  1968.  the  White  House  desig- 
nated the  Executive  Departments  and  agen- 
cies to  have  membership  In  the  Assembly 
of  the  Conference.  The  twelve  Cabinet  De- 
partments were  so  designated,  plus  ten 
agencies,  which  together  with  the  agencies 
participating  under  the  terms  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  Act  and  those  rep- 
resented In  the  Council  membership,  brought 
the  total  number  of  agencies  participating 
to  thirty-four.  At  the  same  time,  the  White 
House  announced  the  names  of  the  32  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  members  from  the 
private  sector,  appointed  by  the  Chalnnan 
of  the  Conference  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  Shortly  thereafter  each  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  had  been 
designated  to  participate  announced  the 
names  of  the  officials  who  would  serve  as 
members. 

The  membership  of  the  Conference  as  now 
constituted  appears  as  Appendix  A. 
AcnvrriEs  of  conference 
The  Conference  held  its  first  plenary  ses- 
sion on  May  27,  1968,  It  was  addressed  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Ramsey  Clark,  and  by  Judge  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman.  The  session  was  largely  of  an 
organizational  nature.  Bylaws  were  adopted. 
Ten  Standing  Committees  to  study  par- 
ticular areas  of  the  administrative  process 
were  established  and  a  Chairman  was  ap- 
pointed to  each.  Each  committee  was  pro- 
vided the  services  of  a  law  professor  to 
work  with  It  toward  the  development  of 
recommendations  for  Conference  consid- 
eration. 

By  late  fall  enough  proposed  recommen- 
dations had  been  developed  to  justify  a  sec- 
ond plenary  session  which  was  held  on  De- 
cember    10-11.     1968.    The     Assembly     was 


addressed  by  Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  Assembly  adopted  eight  recommen- 
dations, the  texts  of  which  appear  as 
Appendix  B. 

At  this  second  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Chairman  of  each  of  the  ten  Standing 
Committees  made  a  report  on  pending  and 
proposed  projects.  Among  the  more  signif- 
icant studies  to  be  undertaken  in  the  future 
are  the  evaluation  of  the  important  role  of 
hearing  examiners:  elimination  of  delay 
through  enlarged  delegation  of  final  deci- 
sion-making authority;  greater  use  of  rule- 
making as  a  substitute  for  adjudication  on 
the  record:  development  of  new  techniques 
to  speed  licensing  procedures;  use  of  dis- 
covery m  adjudicatory  proceedings;  publica- 
tion of  a  manual  on  the  trial  of  protracted 
cases;  and  greater  uniformity  and  simplicity 
In  Judicial  review  procedure. 

The  Third  Plenary  Session  of  the  Admlnls- 
tratl:ve  Conference  Is  tentatively  scheduled 
for  the  late  spring  of  1969. 

In  his  opening  remarks  at  the  first  plenary 
session  of  the  Administrative  Conference, 
May  27,  1968,  Judge  E.  Barrett  Prettyman 
said: 

"It  Is  all  very  well  to  have  theories,  but  I 
am  devoted  to  the  thesis  that  government  Is 
supposed  to  work.  Our  administrative  system 
works  pretty  well,  but  in  lots  of  cases  it  has 
substantial  flaws:  It  costs  too  much:  It  takes 
too  long;  and  the  process  Is  too  cumbersome. 
•This  conference  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  administrative  part  of  a  democratic 
system  of  government  work.  You  could  not 
have  a  greater  opportunity." 

The  opportunity  to  make  the  administra- 
tive machinery  work  Is  a  challenge  which  the 
Administrative  Conference  accepts  and  will 
endeavor  to  lulflU. 


Appendix  A 
Members  of  the  Conference 
Jerre  S.  Williams,  Chairman. 

COtJNCIL 


Prank  M  Wozencraft,  Vice  Chairman,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  Department  of  ^Justice. 

Manuel  F.  Cohen,  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Wlllard  Deason.  Commissioner,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Walter  Gellhom,  Professor,  Columbia  Law 
School. 

William  W.  Golub,  McGoldrlck.  Dannett, 
Horowitz  &  Golub,  New  York,  New  York. 

Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Joe  M.  Kllgore,  McGlnnls,  Lochrldge,  Kll- 
gore,  Byfield,  Hunter  &  Wilson,  Austin,  Texas. 
Leonard  H.  Marks.  Director,  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

Harold  L.  Russell,  Gambrell,  Russell,  Moye 
&  KlUorln.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Whitney  North  SejTnour,  Sr.,  Simpson, 
Thacher  &  Bartlett,  New  York,  New  York. 

Carolyn  E.  Agger  (Miss),  Arnold  &  Porter. 
Washington.  D.C. 

C.  Paul  Barker,  Dodd,  Hlrsch,  Barker  & 
Meunler.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

St.  John  Barrett,  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Prank  A.  Bartlmo,  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel (M&RA),  Department  of  Defense. 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  General  Counsel.  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Charles  W.  Bucy,  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel,tDepartment  of  Agriculture. 

J.  W.  Bullion,  Thompson,  Knight,  Simmons 
&  Knight,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Clark  Byse,  Professor,  Harvard  Law  School. 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

John  T.  Chadwell,  ChadweU,  Keck,  Kayser. 
Ruggles  &  McLaren,  Chicago,  nilnols. 

Harold  J.  Cohen,  General  Attorney,  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  New 
York.  New  York. 


Donald  C.  Cook,  President.  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Company.  Inc.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Arthur  H.  Courshon,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Washington  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Miami  Beach,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 

John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

William  J.  Curtm,  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bocklus,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  Professor.  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Charles  Donahue,  Solicitor  of  Labor.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

David  C.  Eberhart,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register,  General  Services  Administration. 

Norman  A.  Flaniugam,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thomas  J.  Flavin.  Judicial  Officer,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Jefferson  B.  Fordham,  Dean,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsvlvanla. 

Robiert  P.  Forrestal,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Warner  W.  Gardner,  Shea  &  Gardner, 
Washington.  D.C. 

William  T.  Gennettl,  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel. Small  Business  Administration. 

Howard  A.  Glickstein,  Acting  Staff  Direc- 
tor. U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

George  A.  Graham.  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Administration. 
Washington,  DC. 

Robert  W.  Graham.  Bogle,  Gates,  Dobrln, 
Wakefield  &  Long,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Dale  W.  Hardin,  Commissioner,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

John  Harllee  (Admiral),  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 

Patricia  Harris  (Mrs),  Professor,  Howard 
University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ferrel  Heady,  President,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Lewis  B.  Hershey  (General),  Director,  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

Arthur  E.  Hess,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Social  Sectirity,  Department  Of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

S.  Nell  Hosenball,  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Rlchard-H.  Keatinge,  Keatlnge  &  Sterling, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

John  T.  Koehler,  Butler,  Koehler  &  Tauslg, 
Washington,  D.C. 

John  W.  Kopecky.  Deputy  Associate  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Jim  C.  Langdon.  Chairman.  Texas  Railroad 
Commission,  Austin.  Texas. 

Sol  Llndenbaum,  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, 

Charlotte  TutUe  Lloyd  (Mrs.).  Assistant 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 

Philip  A.  Loomis,  Jr..  General  Counsel, 
Securities   &  Exchange  Commission. 

J.  Edward  Lyerly,  Deputy  Legal  Adviser 
for  Administration,  Department  of  State. 

Frank  W.  McCulloch,  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Ross  L.  Malone.  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  General  Motors  Corporation, 
New  York.  New  York. 

Malcolm  Mason.  Associate  General  Coun- 
sel, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Wilson  Matthews,  Director.  Hearing  Exam- 
iners Office.  U.S.  Civil  Ser\-loe  Goaimisslon. 
Timothy   J.   May,    General   Counsel.    Post 
Office  Department. 

James  B.  Minor.  Assistant  General  Counsel 
for  Regulation.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Alan  J.  Moscov.  General  Counsel.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Nathaniel  L.  Nathanson.  Professor,  North- 
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•Urn  Unlve«lty  School  of  UkW  Chicago. 

IlllnoU.  ,  ,  ,„    . 

C.  Roger  Nelson.  Purcell  tc  Nelson.  Wa«n- 

Ington.  DC.  ^ 

Leonard  Nlederlehner.  Acting  Oenerml 
Ooiinsel.  Department  of  Defense. 

Nathan  Ostroff.  Chairman.  Appeals  Board. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Klax  D.  PagUn.  ExecuUve  Director.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr.  Battle.  Fowler. 
Stokes  &  Kheel.  New  York.  New  York. 

James  T.  Ramey.  Commissioner.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Emmette  S,  Bedford.  Professor  of  Oovem- 
mant.  University  of  Texas.  Austin.  Texas. 

George  Robinson.  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

WlUlim  P  Rogers,  Royall.  Koegel.  Rogers 
M  Wells.  Washington.  DC. 

Merrltt  Ruhlen.  Hearing  Examiner.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Howard  Schnoor.  Director,  Government 
OrganlzaUon  Staff.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Bernard  O.  Segal.  Schnader.  Harrison. 
Segal  &  Lewis.  PhUadelphla.  Pennsylvania 

Ashley  Sellers.  Sellers.  Conner  &  Cuneo. 
WasWBgton.  D.C. 

Fred  B  Smith.  General  Counsel  for  the 
Treasury,  Department  of  the  Treasxiry. 

Daniel  Stelner.  General  Counsel.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

A  W.  Stratton.  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans  AdmlnUtratlon. 

Starr  Thomas.  Vice-President.  Law.  SanU 
Fe  Railway.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Thomas  H.  Wall.  Dow.  Lohnes  &  Albertson. 

Washington.  DC.  

Edward  Weinberg.  Solicitor.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  _    „     , 

Howard  C.  Westwood.  Covington  &  Burl- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

Lee  C.  White.  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Oomiolaslon. 

ICKlCBKSa   OF    PBOrXSSIONAI.    STAfT 

John  F.  Cushman.  Executive  Director. 
Webater  P.  Maxson.  Executive  Secretary. 
David  E.  Kartalla.  Staff  Attorney. 
Margie  W.  Barnes.  Executive  Assistant. 
Ruth  M    Hartman.  Confidential  Secretary 
WlUlam  L.  Banks.  Clerk. 
Marilyn  L.  Cleek.  Clerk-TypUt. 

ArrxNoix  B 
Rkcommxhdations  or  Second  Pi.w«abt  Sm- 
SIQN,  DBceMBEa  10-11.  19<».  Washinotoh, 
DC 


MCOMMklfDATION     NO.     I— ADTOtJAT*     HXAklNO 

racuxrixs 
AdmlnlstraUve  hearings  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  conducted  In  dignified, 
efficient  hearing  rooms,  appropriate  as  to  size, 
arrangement,  and  furnishings.  At  the  present 
time  no  central  body  Is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding or  planning  the  needed  facilities.  As 
a  particular  consequence,  administrative 
hearings  often  have  been  conducted  In  sur- 
roundings unsuitable  to  the  seriousness  of 
these  governmental  proceedings  The  General 
Services  Administration  could  advanta- 
geously arrange  for  the  service  and  the  space 
needed  by  departments  and  agencies  In  which 
administrative  hearings  occur. 
Recommendation 

I  The  General  Services  Administration 
should  develop  a  set  of  four  hearing  room 
daaalflcatlons  explicitly  identifying  the  fea- 
tures required  with  standards  meeting  at 
least  the  following  mlrUmum  requirements. 
Such  classifications  should  be  developed  In 
conjunction  with  representatives  of  the  agen- 
cies, the  bar.  and  examiners.  The  mlnlmtmi 
requirements  should  be : 

Type  A:  A  formal  conference  room  with 
table  space  for  as  many  as  16  principals  and 
additional  seating  for  up  to  20  other  persons. 

Type  B :  A  small  hearing  room  with  a  raised 
dala.  a  witness  box,  a  reporter's  table,  table 


space  for  aa  many  as  6  counsel,  and  addi- 
tional seating  for  up  to  30  others.  The  design 
and  furnishings  should  be  appropriate  to  a 
hearing  which  U  Judicial  in  nature  and 
should  include  wherever  possible  an  auxiliary 
room  in  which  counsel  may  confer  with  their 
cUenU.  witnesses  may  be  sequestered,  etc. 

Type  C:  A  large  hearing  room  accommo- 
dating as  many  as  30  couasal  at  tables  and 
up  to  70  witnesses  and  spectators.  This  room 
should  have  the  dteslgn  and  furnishings 
which  are  approprtate  to  formal  hearings  of 
a  Judicial  nature. 

Type  D;  An  auditorium  suitable  for  hear- 
ings of  general  public  interest  which  might 
attract  over  100  principals  and  spectators. 

An  essential  requirement  of  each  of  the 
foxir  types  of  hearing  rooms  should  be  a 
small,  near-by  room  available  to  the  exam- 
iner as  his  offl«Je  and  for  such  other  uses 
as  he  designates. 

2.  The  General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon 
should  prepare  and  maintain  on  a  current 
basis  an  Inventory  which  (a)  Identifies  avail- 
able hearing  facilities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, classified  under  the  system  recommend- 
ed in  1  above,  Including  hearing  rooms  per- 
manently assigned  to  particular  agencies  a* 
well  as  courtrooms  ( local,  state,  and  Federal) . 
(b)  Identifies  the  GSA  regional  offices,  local 
building  managers,  and  others  through  whom 
such  space  can  be  obtained,  and  (c)  provides 
InformaUon  concerning  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  to  obtain  space  through  the  GSA 
for  the  conduct  of  hearings. 

3.  The  General  Services  AdmlnUtratlon 
should  estabUsh  procedxires  for  determining 
the  frequency  and  location  of  administrative 
hearings  which  reqtilre  faclUtles  of  each  type 
within  the  system  of  classification  recom- 
mended above  In  order  to  determine,  by  city, 
whether  a  permanent  hearing  room  for  mul- 
tlagency  use  can  be  Justified.  A  permanent 
hearing  room  should  be  considered  JusUfled 
wherever  there  U  a  conUnulng  need  of  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  available  work- 
ing days.  ^ 

4  The  General  Services  Administration 
should  provide  for  the  admlnlstraUon  and 
scheduling  of  permanent  multi-agency  hear- 
ing facilities  under  the  direction  of  GSAs 
Washington  headquarters,  but  subject  to 
such  decentralization  as  the  functions  of 
Inventorying,  procuring,  and  planning  may 
require.  ^    ^, 

5.  The  General  Services  Administration 
should  estabUsh  a  procedure  for  the  sys- 
tematic reporting,  to  the  respective  agency 
and  to  GSA.  of  deficiencies  in  assigned  fa- 
clllUes  discovered  by  presiding  officers,  and 
for  the  investigation  and  correction  of  such 
deficiencies. 

6  The  General  Services  Administration 
should  esUbllsh  an  advisory  conunlttee  of 
members  of  the  bar  and  other  interested  pro- 
fessional associations,  agency  repreaenta- 
Uves.  and  members  of  the  public  to  facUl- 
tate  the  evaluation  of  present  and  future 
needs  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  on  Its  activities. 

7.  Permanent  multi-agency  hearing  rooms 
and  hearing  rooms  permanently  assigned  to 
Individual  Federal  agencies  should  be  Identi- 
fied aa  "Federal  Administrative  Hearing 
Rooms." 

8.  The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  should  encourage  the  coopera- 
tion of  sute  and  local  Judges  in  the  procure- 
ment of  courtroom  space  for  Federal  admin- 
istrative hearings. 

9  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
Federal  Judges  In  the  procurement  of  court- 
room space  for  Federal  administrative  hear- 
ings. 

10.  Federal  agencies  should  budget  funds 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  charges  for  the 
use  of  appropriate  space  when  such  space  Is 
not  available  on  a  free  basis. 

11.  Federal  agencies  which  conduct  admin- 
istrative hearings  should  designate  an  offi- 


cial to  work  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnUtration  In  the  procurement  and  plan- 
ning of  hearing  facilities. 


RXCOMMCNDATION  NO.  8— U.S.  COV«NMENT 
OaCANIZATION    MANX7AL 

The  Manual  at  present  falls  short  of  lu 
goal  because  the  narrative  text  submitted 
by  some  of  the  agencies  Is  outdated,  unre- 
veallng.  cumbersome,  or  otherwise  deficient. 
The  text  should  be  rewritten  at  a  high  level 
of  competence. 

Recommendation 

1.  Each  agency  covered  by  5  U.S.C.  552 
should  asalgn  the  writing  of  material  for  the 
United  States  Government  Organization 
Manual  to  an  office  having  the  competence 
to  achieve  the  brevity,  clarity,  and  general 
excellence  of  presentation  required  to  Ben,'e 
the  purpose  of  this  handbook  and  to  reflect 
credit  on  our  government. 

2  Included  In  the  description  of  each 
agency  should  be  information  concerning 
the  means  by  which  more  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  agency's  organization  and  functions 
may  be  obtained. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  3— PARALLEL  TABLE  OF 
8TATUTORT  AOTHORmES  AND  RULES  (2  CFR 
CH.  X) 

The  Parallel  Table  of  Statutory  Authorities 
and  Rules  (2  CFR  Ch.  I)  should  be  an  accu- 
rate and  complete  listing  of  United  States 
Code  provisions  cited  as  rulemaking  author- 
ity In  executive  agency  documents  which 
prescribe  general  and  permanent  rules.  The 
present  Parallel  Table  Is  deficient.  Agencies 
have  not  given  sufficient  time  and  attention 
to  citing  proper  authorities  and  to  keeping 
them  current.  Moreover,  the  Table  s  present 
method  of  preparation  leads  to  omission  of 
relevant  references. 

Recommendation 

1  Each  agency  covered  by  5  U.S.C.  552 
should  review  all  of  Its  rules  published  In  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  to  determine 
If  the  cited  rulemaking  authorities  are  com- 
plete accurate,  and  current.  The  Conference 
requests  that  formal  docximents  correcting 
deficient  citations  be  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Register  for  publication  In  the 
dally  Federal  Register. 

2  The  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  should 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  broaden  the  cover- 
age of  the  Table  to  Include  pertinent  cita- 
tions in  preambles  and  in  codified  text  as 
well  as  those  in  the  formal  statements  oi 
authority. 

RECOMMENDATION  HO.  4— CONSUMER  BULLETIN 

Most  Americans  are  probably  unaware  of 
the  multitude  of  day-to-day  Federal  activi- 
ties refiected  In  proposed,  revised,  and  re- 
cently promulgated  rules,  regulations,  or  de- 
terminations which  substantially  affect  the 
price,  quantity,  quality,  labeling,  safety,  and 
other  aspects  of  products  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  public.  A  bulletin  of  general  dis- 
tribution   containing    an    easily    understood 
summary  of  current  Information  about  ad- 
ministrative activities  in  areas  of  consumer 
interest  covdd  serve  a  widespread  public  need 
which  Is  not  now  met  by  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister or  by  agency  and  private  publications 
of  a  more  specialized  nature, 
/iecommendatlon 
1    A  consumer  bulletin  should  be  estab- 
lished on  an  experimental  basU.  It  should 
extract  and  paraphrase  In  popular  terms  the 
substance  of  Federal  agency  actions  of  sig- 
nificant Interest  to  consumers.  Initially,  the 
bulletin  should  concentrate  on  Items  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register,  but  as  It  gains 
public  acceptance.  It  should  be  broadened 
to    Include    materials    secured    from    other 
sources.    It   should   Indicate   expressly   that 
the  bulletin  does  not  constitute  official  no- 
tice of  government  action. 

2.  The  Office  of  the  Consumer  Counsel  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  appears  at  thU 
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time  to  be  the  agency  best  prepared  to  pub- 
lish such  a  bulletin.  If  the  bulletin  were 
undertaken  by  that  Office.  It  could  not  only 
disseminate  Information,  but  also  stimulate 
public  response,  thus  aiding  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  Consumer  Coun- 
sel. 

3.  Initial  circulation  should  Include  the 
press,  consumer  organizations,  public  and 
scholastic  libraries,  and  Individuals  who  re- 
quest to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list.  Format, 
subscription  costs,  frequency  of  publication, 
and  related  matters  should  be  the  subject  of 
study  during  the  experiment. 

4.  After  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
effectiveness  of  and  Interest  In  the  bulletin 
should  be  evaluated  to  determine  whether  It 
should  be  continued  and.  If  so.  In  what  form. 

RECOMMENDATION     NO.     5 REPRESENTATION    OP 

THE  POOR   IN   AGENCY  RULEMAKING  OP  DIRECT 
CONSEQUENCE  TO  THEM. 

Recommendation 
A.  Agency  efforts 

1.  Federal  agencies  should  engage  more 
extensively  In  affirmative,  self-lnltlated  ef- 
forts to  ascertain  directly  from  the  poor  their 
views  with  respect  to  rulemaking  that  may 
affect  them  substantially.  For  this  purpose, 
agencies  should  make  strong  efforts,  by  use 
of  existing  as  well  as  newly  devised  proce- 
dures, to  obtain  information  and  opinion 
from  those  whose  circumstances  may  not 
permit  conventional  participation  In  rule- 
making proceedings.  The  "rulemaking"  re- 
ferred to  Is  that  defined  by  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  S2(c).  6  U.S.C.  551  (4) 
and  (5). 

2.  Agencies  should  employ  as  many  of  the 
following  procedures  as  are  feasible,  prac- 
ticable, and  necessary  to  assure  their  being 
fully  Informed  concerning  the  relevant  In- 
terests of  the  poor : 

(a)  Agencies  should  seek  to  Inform  the 
poor  of  all  rulemaking  proposals  that  may 
affect  them  substantially  and  should  provide 
opportunities  for  the  poor  to  submit  their 
views  concerning  these  and  related  proposals. 

(b)  Agencies  should  hold  formal  public 
hearings  or  Informal  conferences  In  close 
geographic  proximity  to  the  ix>or  substan- 
tially affected  by  contemplated  rulemaking. 

(c)  Agencies  should  take  care  to  Invite 
Individuals  constituting  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  p>oor  to  submit  their 
views  orally  or  in  writing  as  to  proposed  rules 
substantially  affecting  the  poor. 

(d)  Agencies  should  conduct  field  surveys 
among  the  poor  to  discover  their  attitudes 
concerning  particular  government  policy- 
making substantially  affecting  them. 

(e)  Agencies  should  use  advisory  commit- 
tees made  up  of  representatives  of  the  poor 
as  continuing  consultants  for  all  programs 
having  a  substantial  effect  on  such  persons. 

(f)  When  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
representation  for  the  poor,  agencies  should 
pay  the  personal  expenses  and  wage  losses 
incurred  by  individuals  incident  to  their 
participation  In  rulemaking  hearings.  Con- 
gress should  support  agency  requests  for 
funds  and  for  authority,  where  none  exists, 
to  make  discretionary  payments  for  this  pur- 
pose. Agencies  already  authorized  to  make 
such  payments  In  whole  or  in  part  should 
use  their  existing  authority  and  should  al- 
locate funds  accordingly. 

In  deciding  whether  the  use  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  above  devices  is  feasible, 
practicable,  or  necessary  In  a  given  situation, 
agencies  should  resolve  doubts  In  favor  of 
utilizing  them;  but  their  enumeration  should 
not  exclude  or  discourage  the  development 
and  use  of  other  devices  to  achieve  the  same 
result. 

In  carr3rlng  out  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
this  Recommendation,  agencies  should  con- 
.sult  with  and  coordinate  their  efforts  with 
other  Federal  agencies  having  responsibilities 
in  this  area  and  should  make  maximum 
feasible  use  of  the  facilities  of  such  other 


agencies  for  communicating  with  and  ob- 
taining expressions  of  the  views  of  the  poor. 

3.  Agencies  should  be  encouraged  In  ap- 
propriate circumstances  to  determine  that 
the  exemptions  in  6  U.S.C.  553(a)  (2)  should 
not  be  applied  with  respect  to  rulemaking 
which  may  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  poor. 

B.  People's  Counsel 

4.  (a)  An  organization  should  be  author- 
ized by  statute  to  employ  a  staff  to  act  as 
"People's  Counsel."  The  People's  Counsel 
should  represent  the  Interests  of  the  poor 
In  all  Federal  administrative  rulemaking 
substantially  affecting  the  poor. 

(b)  The  People's  Counsel  should  be 
charged  with  assuring  that  the  views  of  sig- 
nificant separable  minority  Interests  among 
the  poor  are  represented  in  such  Federal 
administrative  rulemaking. 

(c)  The  People's  Counsel  should  be  re- 
quired to  disseminate  to  all  interested  poor 
people's  organizations  pertinent  Informa- 
tion concerning  rulemaking  substantially  af- 
fecting the  poor. 

(d)  The  People's  Counsel  should  be  au- 
thorized to  participate  suitably  In  Its  own 
name  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  poor 
In  any  Federal  agency  proceedings  In  which 
the  poor  have  a  substantial  Interest. 

(e)  The  People's  Counsel  should  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  representation  for  or- 
ganizations and  groups  of  the  poor  who  seek 
Judicial  review  of  administrative  action  sub- 
stantially affecting  their  interests.  This  rec- 
ommendation Is  not  to  alter  the  kinds  of 
agency  action  amenable  to  Judicial  review, 
the  requirements  of  standing  to  seek  review, 
or  the  scope  of  that  review. 

(f )  As  an  incident  to  its  main  responsibili- 
ties the  People's  Counsel  should  be  empow- 
ered to  recommend  to  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  both  such  legislation  or  other 
action  as  it  deems  appropriate  to  correct 
deficiencies  In  or  otherwise  Improve  Federal 
programs  having  a  substantial  Impact  on 
the  poor. 

5.  (a)  Congress  should  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriate body  to  perform  the  functions  out- 
lined m  Section  4.  Deserving  of  consideration 
as  such  body  would  be  a  new  single-purpose 
corporation,  to  be  created  by  Congress,  mod- 
eled on  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. Pub.  Law  90-129.  81  Stat.  368  (1967).  47 
U.S.C.  (Supp.  Ill)  396,  and  to  be  known  as 
the  People's  Counsel  Corporation.  In  the 
event  this  form  of  organization  Is  adopted, 
the  following  considerations  should  apply: 

(1)  The  People's  Counsel  Corporation 
should  be  made  tax  exempt  and  authorized 
to  accept  grants  of  private  funds.  Gifts  to 
the  Corporation  should  be  made  deductible 
as  charitable  contributions  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purp>oseB. 

(2)  Federal  financing  of  the  Corporation 
should  be  made  available  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  assure  its  effective  operation. 

(3)  The  governing  board  of  the  People's 
Counsel  Corporation  should  be  constituted 
to  give  the  poor  meaningful  representation 
thereon.  Such  body  should  be  constituted  to 
ensure  close  communication  with  the  poor 
and  effective  representation  of  the  viewpoints 
of  the  poor. 

6.  All  Federal  agencies  should  be  required 
by  Executive  order  to  notify  the  People's 
Counsel  of  all  proposed  rules  which  would 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  poor.  Agen- 
cies also  should  be  required  by  that  Execu- 
tive order  to  give  the  People's  Counsel  an 
opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  poor 
with  respect  to  such  proposed  rules.  Excep- 
tloni  to  these  obligations  should  be  per- 
mitted only  "when  the  agency  for  good  cause 
finds  (and  incorpwrates  the  finding  and  a 
brief  statement  of  reasons  therefor  In  the 
rules  Issued)  that  (such]  notice  and  .  .  . 
(an  opportunity  for  the  People's  Counsel 
to  represent  its  views)  are  Impracticable,  un- 
necessary, or  contrary  to  the  public  Inter- 
est." (See  6  U.S.C.  553(b)  (B).)   In  these  ex- 


ceptional cases,  agencies  should  be  required 
to  notify  the  People's  Counsel  as  soon  as 
practicable  of  any  consummated  rulemaking 
substantially  affecting  the  poor,  and  should 
be  required  to  give  the  Counsel  as  soon  as 
practicable  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
to  the  agency  Its  views  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  further  action  with  respect  to 
such  rulemaking. 

Without  prejudice  to  creating  or  empower- 
ing any  other  appropriate  body  to  perform 
the  general  iunctlons  outlined  in  paragraphs 
4,  5.  and  6,  any  special  provision  therefor 
should  be  so  structured  as  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  capabilities  In  this 
field  of  non-government  organizations,  and 
of  other  public  bodies.  Including  notably  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

SEPARATE       STATEMErrrS       CONCERNING       HECOM- 

MENDAWotr    NO.    S REPRESENTATIVE    OP    THE 

POOR    IN    AGENCY    RULEMAKING 

John  H.  Crooker.  Jr.  The  majority  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Recommendation  No.  6 
Is  that  "Federal  agencies"  should  make 
strong  efforts  to  ascertain  from  the  poor  their 
views  regarding  rulemaking  "that  may  affect 
them  substantially."  I  believe  that  (a)  the 
major  independent  agencies  are  seldom  in- 
volved In  rulemaking  affecting  the  poor  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  the  poor  are  members  of  the 
public  generally;  and  (b)  it  was  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress,  in  establishing  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference,  to  have  studies  con- 
ducted and  Information  collected  and  inter- 
changed, so  that  administrative  agencies 
might  improve  and  expedite  their  general 
procedures. 

Therefore.  I  doubt  that  the  Congress,  in 
enacting  section  5  of  the  AdmlnlstraUve 
Conference  Act,  5  U.S.C.  574,  Intended  that 
the  Conference  should  address  Itself  to  the 
matters  treated  In  Recommendation  No.  5. 
My  dissent  Is  not.  In  any  way,  directed  to 
the  wording  of  the  recommendation. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon.  I  disagree  virlth  the 
adoption  of  paragraphs  4,  5.  and  6  of  Rec- 
ommendation No.  5  developed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulemaking  respecting  the  crea- 
tion of  a  People's  Counsel  to  represent  the 
poor  generally  before  Federal  administrative 
bodies.  I  am  fully  aware  of  and  sympathetic 
with  the  plight  of  the  poor  in  our  society. 
I  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  primary  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  if  our  democratic 
way  Is  to  survive.  However,  I  am  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  this  Is  a  problem  that  should 
be  debated  and  resolved  by  Congress.  I  find 
nowhere  In  the  legislative  history  leading  to 
the  creation  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  any  thought  that 
the  Administrative  Conference  would  delve 
Into  this  social  problem.  Even  if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  the  thought  that  It  was 
rightfully  within  the  purvlesr  of  the  duties 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  to  deal 
with  the  plight  of  the  poor,  I  still  would 
question  the  wisdom  of  creating  a  Poor 
People's  Counsel  as  the  sole.  If  not  principal, 
protector  of  the  rights  of  the  poor.  The  plight 
of  the  poor  needs  everyone's  protection,  not 
Just  the  protection  of  a  People's  Counsel. 

So  that  my  position  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I  want  it  clearly  known  that  I  stand 
In  the  forefront  of  those  who  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  do  more  to  protect  those  low-Income 
people  In  our  society  who  are  generally  classi- 
fied as  poor. 

Joe  M.  Kilgore  (Joined  by  Richard  H. 
Keatlnge.  Jim  C.  Langdon.  Norman  A. 
Flanlngam,'  Ross  L.  Malone,  Starr  Thomas, 
Harold  L.  Russell).  We  did  not  support 
paragraphs  4.  5.  and  6  of  Recommendation 
No.  5.  We  do  support  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  and  recognition  of  a  People's  Counsel, 


>Mr.  Flanlngam  Joins  In  this  statement 
noting  that  the  term  "rulemaking"  as  used 
therein  refers  to  Federal  agency  processes  for 
formulation,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  rules 
of  general  applicability. 
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u  a  private  entity,  to  repreeent  the  public 
Interest  in  the  area  of  rulemaking  in  Federal 
agencies;  with  such  Couneel  being  oriented 
to  represent  moet  fully  thoee  of  the  public 
whose  Interests  would  otherwise  be  un-repre- 
sented  or  under- represented;  and  with  such 
People's  Counsel  being  eligible  to  receive 
Paderal  grants  as  required  to  permit  It* 
function. 

This  dissent  from  the  majority  view  U 
dictated  by: 

1.  The  concern  that  this  proposed  function 
should  be  restricted,  at  least  untU  experience 
might  dictate  otherwise,  to  the  rulemaking 
function. 

2.  The  belief  that  the  proposed  represen- 
taUon  should  not  be  limited  to  any  segment 
of  the  public,  even  though  Its  principal 
thrust  would  be  so  directed. 

Malcolm  S.  Mason    I  support  the  purposes 
of    this    recommendation     When    a    People's 
Council  Is  constituted,  however,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant   to    make    a    distinction    between    two 
kinds  of  advocacy,  so  different  that  they  can- 
not be  directly  conducted  by  the  same  or- 
ganization. There  Is  first  of  all  adversary  ad- 
vocacy, owing  an  attorneys  complete  loyalty 
to  a  Ipectflc  client    In  this  sense,  there  can- 
not Me  a  People's  Counsel  for  the  poor,  be- 
cause the  poor  are  many  and  different  and 
must  be  able  to  speak  with  many  voices.  This 
kind  of  advocacy  Is  needed.  It  must  be  ag- 
gressive and  hard-hitting.  If  It  is  conducted 
directly  by  a  Government  or  Oovemment- 
controUed  agency.  Its  Independence  may  be 
Impaired.  For  thu  kind  of  advocacy  an  ap- 
propriate  model   U  suggested   by  the  Legal 
Services  Program  conducted  by  many  sepa- 
rate private  local  organizations;    funded  by 
GEO,  but  free,  and  Indeed  encouraged,  to  act 
fully  on  behalf  of  an  actual  client  without 
limiting  Its  vigor  by  reason  of  relationship  to 
OEG.  This,  I  believe,  will  also  be  the  pattern 
of  the  new  HEW  Legal  Services  Program 

There  Is  also  cooperaUve  advocacy;  unag- 
gressive, quiet,  nonadversary.  seeking  to  fos- 
ter an  awareness,  a  concern  and  a  more  lively 
recognition  that  poor  people  are  affected  by 
proposed  administrative  action.  This  kind  of 
advocacy  can  be  conducted  by  a  Government 
or   quasl-Oovernment    orijanlzatlon   without 
inconsistency  and  with  benefit  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Its  work.  An  appropriate  model  is 
suggested  by  such  accomplishments  as  new 
rules  on  loans  to  demonstration  cooperatives 
of  poor  farmers  (achieved  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
CEO) ;  new  clarification  of  Government  secu- 
rity regulations,  removing  barriers  to  the  em- 
ployment of   hard-core   unemployed   with   a 
criminal  record  (achieved  by  Joint  action  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Department  of 
Labor  and  GEO);   a  new  consensus  on  the 
wider  use  of  policy  advisory  boards  In  pro- 
grams affecting  the  poor   (resulting  In  part 
from  encouragement  of  this  kind  of  acUon 
by  GEO) . 

I  urge  that  the  Conference  Recommenda- 
tion be  Implemented.  In  Its  Implementation, 
contributions  already  made  In  this  field 
should  be  recognized  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
expanded  activity  The  distinction  between 
the  two  different  types  of  advocacy  should 
fti«n  be  reflected  In  the  choice  of  appropriate 
structure.  Both  are  needed. 

Nathanixl  L.  IIathanson.  I  would  lUw  to 
explain  why  I  voted  In  favor  of  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  People's  Counsel,  as 
amended  during  the  debate,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  my  Interpretation  of  the  final 
action  taken  may  have  been  shared  by  others 
who  ilso  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposal  and 
Is  therefore  enttUed  to  some  oonalderaUon  In 
efforts  to  secure  its  Implementation. 

While  I  was  deeply  troubled  by  some  of 
the  argumenu  advanced  against  the  proposal, 
particularly  by  the  misgivings  expressed 
concerning  the  arrogance  of  a  government 
agency  or  public  corporation  undertaking 
to  determine  the  InteresU  of  the  poor  In 
particular    agency    action.    I    felt    that    this 


concern  could  be  met  by  emphaaU  upon  the 
representative     character     of     the     People's 
Counsel    and    a    requirement    that    specific, 
idenUflable  interests  be  represented,  rather 
than  hypothetical  Interests  which  might  be 
Imagined  by  the  People's  Counsel.  This  re- 
quirement could  appropriately  be  Implement- 
ed by  the  further  requirement  that  those  In- 
terests be  Identified  In  the  form  of  particu- 
lar groups  or  associations  who  could  deter- 
mine  their   own   interests   and   make   their 
own  wishes  or  basic  positions  known  to  the 
People's    Counsel.    This    view    was    certainly 
made  explicit   In  the  amendment,  proposed 
by  the  Judicial  Review  Committee  and  ac- 
cepted  by    the   Rulemaking   Committee,   to 
paragraph  4(e)  and  It  U  also  consistent  with 
the    nnal    language    of    paragraph    4(d)    as 
amended  in  the  course  of  the  debate  so  as 
to  substitute  "participate  suitably"  for  the 
original  word  "Intervene  "  This  left  a  large 
measure  of  discretion  to  each  agency  In  al- 
lowing particlpaUon  by  the  Peoples  Counsel 
in    a    particular    proceeding,    including    the 
requirement  of  a  showing  that  the  concern  or 
position  which  the  People's  Counsel  under- 
took  to  present   was   In   fact  shared   by   an 
identinable    group    of    people    who   were    at 
least    informed    of    the    position    which    the 
People's   Counsel   was    taking.    I    also   doubt 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  move- 
ment who  were  quoted  by   Professor  Bon- 
fleld  as  favorable  to  the  proposal  envisaged 
a  People's  Counsel  who  would  not  be  In  any 
way  answerable  to  the  people  he  undertook 
to  represent. 

I  appreciate  that  this  InterpreUtlon,  em- 
phasizing as  It  does  the  representation  of 
IdenUflable  groups  who  may  exercise  some 
control  over  the  People's  Counsel,  may  not 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  original  propo- 
nents of  the  proposal,  particularly  those  who 
accepted  the  amendmenu  with  some  reluc- 
tance.   Nevertheless,    they    did    accept    the 
amendmenu,  presumably  for  the  purposes  of 
molllfvlng  the  opposition  and  with  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  the  reasons  for 
the  amendmenu  were  more  than  technical. 
Particularly  in  view  of  the  closeness  of  the 
vote  on  the  final  approval  of  paragraphs  4, 
5,  and  6.  the  original  proponenu  are  hardly 
now  In  a  position  to  insist  upon  the  rejec- 
tion  of   a    reasonable    interpretation    which 
may  have  been  decisive  In  the  approval  of 
the   recommendaUon.   They   may   also   take 
some  comfort  In  the  fact  that  the  current 
requiremenu  for  standing  to  participate  In 
both  admlnlstraUve  and  Judicial  proceedings 
by  groups  indirectly  affected  by  government- 
al action  will  scarcely  inhibit  the  activities 
of  a  People's  Counsel  anxious  and  resource- 
ful enough  to  find  out  what  the  people  he 
purporu  to  represent  really  want. 

RoBxar  W.  GaAHAM.  May  I  respectfuUy  re- 
cord my  dissent  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  embodied  In  paragraphs 
4,  5.  and  8  of  Recommendation  No.  5.  No  one 
can  disagree  with  the  sUted  objectives  of 
these  recommendations,  and  I  do  not.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  conceive  that  these  recom- 
mendations are  appropriate  within  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Admlrilstratlve  Conference  in  its 
efforU  to  seek  improvement  of  administra- 
tive procedures.  Furthermore,  I  consider  un- 
sound attempu  to  fractionate  the  public 
interest  which  Is  properly  the  concern  of  our 
Federal  administrative  agencies. 

RCCOMMXNDATION  NO.  S nxUCOATION  OF  FXMAI. 

ngcmoMAL  ADTHoarrT  suaJtcr  to  dmcbe- 

nONAaT    BXTIEW    BT    THX    AOENCT 

Recommendation 
1.  In  order  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
the  time  and  energies  of  agency  members 
and  their  staffs,  to  improve  the  quaUty  of 
decision  without  sacrificing  procedural  fair- 
ness, and  to  help  eliminate  delay  In  the  ad- 
ministrative process,  every  agency  having  a 
substantial  caseload  of  formal  adjudications 
should  consider  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  intermediate  appellate  boards  or  the 


adoption  of  procedures  for  according  admin- 
istrative finality  to  presiding  officers'  de- 
cisions, with  discretionary  authority  In  the 
agency  to  affirm  svunmarlly  or  to  review.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  decisions  of  such 
boards  or  officers. 

3  Section  8  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  6  use.  567.  should  be  amended 
as  necessary  to  clarify  the  authority  of  agen- 
cies to  restructure  their  decisional  processes 
along  either  of  the  following  lines; 

(a)    Intermediate  appellate  boards 

(1)  Whenever  an  agency  deems  It  appro- 
priate for  the  efficient  and  orderly  conduct 
of  lU  business,  It  may.  by  rule  or  order: 

(A»  establish  one  or  more  Intermediate 
appellate  boards  consisting  of  agency  em- 
ployees qualified  by  training,  experience,  and 
competence  to  perform  review  functions. 

(B)  authorize  these  boards  to  perform 
functions  In  connection  with  the  disposition 
of  cases  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
may  be  performed  by  the  agency. 

(C)  prescribe  procedures  for  review  of  sub- 
ordinate decisions  by  such  boards  or  by  the 
agency,  and 

(D)  restrict  the  scope  of  Inquiry  by  such 
boards  and  by  the  agency  In  any  review, 
without  Impairing  the  authority  of  the 
agency  In  any  case  to  decide  on  lu  own 
moUon  any  quesUon  of  procedure,  fact,  law. 
policy,  or  dUcretlon  as  fully  as  If  It  were 
making  the  Initial  decision. 

(2)  Any  order  or  decision  of  an  intermedi- 
ate appellate  board,  unless  reviewed  by  the 
agency,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
and  shall  be  made,  evidenced,  and  enforced 
in  the  same  manner  as  orders  and  decisions 
of  the  agency. 

(3)  A  party  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  such 
board  may  file  an  application  for  review  by 
the  agency  within  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  agency  shall  prescribe,  and 
every  such  application  shall  be  passed  upon 
by  the  agency. 

(4)  In  pttsslng  upon  such  applications  for 
review,  an  agency  may  grant.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  or  deny  the  application  without  speci- 
fying any  reasons  therefor.  No  such  applica- 
Uon  shall  rely  upon  questions  of  fact  or  law 
upon  which  the  Intermediate  appellate  board 
has  been  afforded  no  opportunity  to  pass. 

(6)  An  agency,  on  Ito  own  Initiative,  may 
review  In  whole  or  In  part,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  It  shall  determine,  any 
order,  decision,  report,  or  orther  aoaoin  made 
or  taken  by  an  intermediate  appella(te  board. 

(6)  If  an  agency  granu  an  application  for 
review  or  undertakes  review  on  Its  own 
motion,  it  may  affirm,  modify,  reverse,  or  set 
aside  the  order,  decision,  report  or  other 
acUon  of  the  intermediate  appeUate  ixjard, 
or  may  remand  the  proceeding  for  reconsider- 
ation. 

(7)  The  filing  of  an  application  for  agency 
review  shall  be  a  condlUon  precedent  to 
Judicial  review  of  any  order  of  an  Inter- 
mediate appellate  board. 

(8)  Agency  employees  performing  review 
functions  shall  not  be  responsible  to  or  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  or  direction  of  any 
employee  or  agent  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Investigative  or  prosecuting  func- 
tions for  any  agency. 

(b)   Discretionary  review  of  decisions  of  pre- 
siding officers 

(1)  When  a  party  to  a  proceeding  seeks 
administrative  review  of  an  InlUal  decision 
rendered  by  the  presiding  officer  (or  other 
officer  authorized  by  law  to  make  such  de- 
cision), the  agency  may  accord  administra- 
tive finality  to  the  Initial  decision  by  deny- 
ing the  petition  for  Its  review,  or  by  sum- 
marily affirming  the  Initial  decision,  unless 
the  party  seeking  review  makes  a  reasonable 
showing  that: 

(A)  a  prejudicial  procedural  error  was 
committed  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceeding. 
or 

(B)  the  Initial  decision   embodies    (1)    a 
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finding  or  conclusion  of  material  fact  which 
Is  erroneous  or  dearly  erroneous,  as  the 
agency  may  by  rule  provide,  (11)  a  legal  con- 
clusion which  Is  erroneous,  or  (111)  an  exer- 
cise of  discretion  or  decision  of  law  or  policy 
which  Is  Important  and  which  the  agency 
should  review. 

(2)  The  agency's  decision  to  accord  or  not 
to  accord  admlnlstraUve  finality  to  an  Initial 
decision  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view. If  the  Initial  decision  becomes  the 
decision  of  the  agency,  however,  because  it  Is 
summarily  affirmed  by  the  agency  or  because 
the  petition  for  Its  review  Is  denied,  such 
decision  of  the  agency  will  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  accordance  with  estab- 
lished law. 

RKCOMlfXNDATION  NO.  7 — ELIMINATION  OF 
JURISDICTIONAL  AMOUNT  REQUIREMENT  IN 
JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Recommendation 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  should 
be  amended  to  eliminate  any  requirement  of 
a  minimum  Jurisdictional  amount  before 
United  States  district  courts  may  exercise 
original  Jurisdiction  over  any  action  in  which 
the  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  has  been  injured 
or  threatened  with  injury  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  acting  under  color  of  Federal  law. 
This  amendment  Is  not  to  affect  other  limi- 
tations on  the  availability  or  scope  of  Judicial 
review  of  Federal  administrative  action. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    8 JUDICIAL    RirVIEW    OF 

XNTXaSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  ORDERS 

Recommendation 
Judicial  review  of  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  In  cases  where  at 
present  a  special  three-Judge  District  court 
is  used  xmder  28  U.S.C.  2325  should  be  by 
petition  to  review  In  the  United  States 
CourU  of  Appeals  in  the  same  general  man- 
ner as  review  of  agency  orders  under  the 
Judicial  Review  Act  of  1950,  28  U.S.C.  (Supp. 
n.  19«7)  2341-2352. 


S.  1146— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
lO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  LIBRARIES  AND  IN- 
FORMATIVE   SCIENCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  help  the 
Nation's  libraries  keep  pace  with  the 
rapi4  changes  in  communication  and 
education  needs. 

We  must  establish  the  means  for  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  Na- 
tion's library  needs  from  the  smallest 
rural  school  to  the  largest  municipality. 

This  bill  will  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Informative 
Science  to  assess  the  adequacies  and  de- 
ficiencies of  all  libraries,  stimulate  re- 
search and  development  in  informative 
sciences,  and  encourage  the  maximum 
utilization  of  library  resources  to  serve 
economically  and  culturally  deprived 
citizens. 

The  resources  of  existing  public  li- 
braries should  be  made  available  to  peo- 
ple in  all  neighborhoods  through  store- 
front library  substations  and  bookmo- 
biles. The  increasing  demands  of  to- 
day's Job  market  require  a  good  reading 
ability  based  on  good  instruction  in  the 
schools  and  an  opportunity  for  contin- 
ued reading  away  from  school. 

Not  only  must  we  strengthen  the  com- 
munity library  system  but  there  is  even 
a  more  severe  problem  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  where  more  than 
36.000  schools  serving  millions  of  chil- 
dren have  no  libraries. 


In  addition,  many  existing  school 
libraries  are  far  below  the  recognized 
standards  for  libraries.  These  standards 
include  a  minimum  number  of  books  per 
pupil  and  recommended  annual  expen- 
ditures for  books,  periodicals,  and  audio- 
visual materials. 

This  is  a  period  of  history  when  li- 
braries should  be  able  to  offer  recording 
facilities,  microfilms,  slides,  magnetic, 
and  video  tapes  along  with  the  usual  se- 
lection of  books,  maps,  and  charts. 

We  should  determine  what  role  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  can 
play  in  maintaining  and  strengthening 
community  library  systems  across  the 
country. 

In  October  1968,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  made  five  basic  recommen- 
dations as  a  result  of  its  2-year  special 
study.  These  recommendations  included : 
First.  The  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  as  a  continuing 
Federal  planning  agency. 

Second.  The  recognition  and  strength- 
ening of  the  role  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  the  National  Library  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Institute  of  Library  Information  Services 
as  the  principal  center  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied research. 

Fourth.  The  recognition  and  full  ac- 
ceptance of  the  critically  important  role 
that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  current- 
ly plays  in  meeting  needs  for  library 
services. 

Fifth.  The  strengthening  of  State  li- 
brary agencies  to  overcome  deficiencies 
in  fulfilling  their  current  functions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1146>  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formative Science,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  1147— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  A  CLOTHING  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  days  we  have  heard 
much  about  the  chronic  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition existing  in  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  food  is  the 
most  basic  of  all  human  needs.  I  was 
glad  to  support  the  budget  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  in  order 
that  a  complete  Inquiry  can  be  made 
into  this  area. 

One  wonders,  however,  what  happens 
to  the  other  human  needs.  Surely  they, 
too,  must  be  met  if  one  is  to  have  any 
hope  of  leading  a  healthy  and  productive 
life.  What  do  the  poverty-stricken  fam- 
ilies do  about  clothing,  for  example — a 
need  which  has  to  be  among  the  basic 
three? 

Mr,  President,  these  families  have  so 
many  expenses  pressing  upon  them  that 
clothing  purchases  are  made  only  when 
money  can  be  snatched  away  from  some 
other  use.  A  man's  shirt,  a  cotton  dress, 
a  child's  shoes  do  not  have  money  ear- 


marked for  them  in  poverty  families. 
Instead,  they  are  pushed  aside  imtil 
they  cannot  be  stalled  any  longer. 

We  are  already  committed  to  the  war 
on  poverty  and,  indeed,  we  have  made 
great  strides  toward  the  amelioration  of 
poverty.  We  have  a  Food  Stamp  Act,  and 
in  the  Isust  Congress,  a  comprehensive 
housing  bill  which  will  greatly  benefit 
low-income  families  was  enacted.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  If  our  efforts  are  to  be 
successful,  we  must  simultaneously  wage 
the  war  on  all  fronts.  It  is  not  enough 
to  feed  the  poor  so  that  they  can  go  to 
school  to  learn  and  leave  them  without 
clothes  to  wear  to  school.  Realizing  that 
the  attack  must  be  a  multipronged  one, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  a  cloth- 
ing stamp  program. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  clothing  stamp 
program  which  would  operate  similarly 
to  the  food  stamp  program.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  in  close 
concert  with  the  several  States  but  where 
a  State  for  some  reason  refuses  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  the  Secretary 
could  establish  and  («>erate  the  program 
himself,  or  through  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation or  agency. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide low-income  families  with  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  basic  items  of  clothing 
through  the  issuance  of  a  coupon  allot- 
ment. The  coupon  allotment  would  cost 
approximately  what  these  families  nor- 
mally spend  for  clothing,  but  would  have 
a  value  which  would  permit  these  fami- 
lies to  dress  decently,  if  modestly,  for  the 
first  time. 

The  families  could  use  their  additional 
purchasing  power  to  buy  such  basic 
items  as  pants,  shirts,  dresses,  winter 
coats,  rainwear,  and  socks  and  shoes  for 
young  children  to  wear  to  school. 
Blankets,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  other 
basic  items  made  of  cloth  which  are 
necessary  around  the  home  would  also 
be  included. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  poverty  epidemic  has  not 
discriminated  in  the  selection  of  its  vic- 
tims. White  and  black  alike  have  fallen 
to  its  disabling  and  often  fatal  blows. 
In  the  city  of  Newark.  N.J.,  for  example, 
38  percent  of  the  population  in  1966  had 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.  When 
confined  to  just  the  hard-core  ghetto 
area,  this  figure  increases  to  more  than 
50  percent.  Roughly  17  percent  of 
Newark's  households  reported  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  per  year,  while  this 
figure  was  almost  25  percent  for  the 
hard-core  area.  When  you  combine  this 
with  the  fact  that  83  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  elementary  school  grades 
are  Negro,  then  the  problem  becomes 
obvious.  But  this  is  not  unique  with  New 
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Jersey.   Every   State,   both   urban   and 
rural,  haa  been  affected. 

The  dilemma  of  rural  poverty,  while 
not  as  obvious  and  which  does  not  re- 
ceive as  much  public  attention,  is  also 
very  pressing  despite  the  fact  that  the 
oonviUsive  conditions  of  the  cities  can 
be  traced,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  quieter. 
but  more  deep-seated  crises  in  our  rural 
areas.  One-fifth  of  a  Southern  State's  5 
niUlion  people,  for  example.  Uve  In  pov- 
erty; one-half  of  these  live  in  rural 
areas,  and  two  of  every  three  rural  fam- 
ilies in  the  State  are  white. 

I  beUeve  that  my  biU  will  add  a  sig- 
nificant link  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty. I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  large  number  of  children  who  are 
111  clothed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great 
number  of  them  do  not  go  to  school  pri- 
marily because  they  do  not  have  clothes 
to  wear.  I  suppose,  also,  that  a  large 
number  of  schoolchildren  miss  days  in 
school  to  work  so  that  they  might  have 
money  with  which  to  buy  clothes. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  exists. 
I  believe  that  my  bill  Is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach toward  the  satisfaction  of  the 
need,  and  I  ask  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  support  it. 

The  bill  (S.  1147)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  basic  wearing  ap- 
parel, adequate  footwear  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  for  needy,  distressed, 
and  low -Income  families  through  a  co- 
operative Federal-Stete  clothing  stamp 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

ExHiBrr  I 


S.  1147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  b«  cited  aa  the  "Clothing  Stamp  Act 
of  1960." 

DBCLAaATTON  OF  POLICT 

Sbc.  2.  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  this  nation  by  employing  Its  wealth, 
as  provided  In  this  Act.  to  assUt  the  several 
states  In  their  political  subdivisions  to  Insure 
that  the  needy,  distressed,  and  low-Income 
families  of  this  country  have  adequate  foot- 
wear, wearing  apparel  and  other  article*  of 
clothing,  and  household  Items  made  of  cloth. 
To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  a  clothing  stamp  pro- 
gram, which  wlU  permit  those  householda 
with  low  Incomes  to  obtain  basic  and  ade- 
quate clothing.  Is  herein  authorized. 

OUTNTTIONa 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  thla  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "clothing"  means  wearing 
apparel,  footwear,  and  rainwear. 

(c)  The  term  "household  Items  made  of 
cloth"  Includes  bedclothes  such  as  sheets. 
pillow  cases,  blankeu.  bedspreads  and  other 
articles  of  cloth  used  In  the  household,  but 
does  not  Include  window  dressings. 

(d)  The  term  "retail  dry-goods  stores" 
means  an  authorized  establishment.  Includ- 
ing a  recognized  department  thereof,  which 
sells  clothing  and  household  Items  made  of 
cloth,  directly  to  consumers. 

(e)  The  term  "wholesale  clothing  concern" 


means  an  establUhment  which  sells  clothing 
and  household  Items  made  of  cloth,  to  retail 
dry-goods  stores  for  resale  to  consumers. 

(f )  The  term  "coupon"  means  any  coupon, 
stamp,  or  type  of  certificate  issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  term  "coupon  allotment"  means 
the  total  value  of  coupons  to  be  issued  to  a 
household  during  each  month  or  other  time 
period. 

(h)  The  term  "houaehold"  means  a  group 
of  related  or  non-related  Individuals,  who 
are  not  residents  of  an  institution  or  board- 
ing house,  but  are  living  aa  one  economic  unit 
and  whose  clothing  U  purchased  with  re- 
sources from  a  common  fund.  The  term 
"household"  shall  also  Include  a  single  in- 
dividual living  alone. 

(I)  The  term  "SUte  Agency"  means  the 
.igency  of  the  State  government  which  has 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs. 

(j)  The  term  "bank"  means  member  or 
non-member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(k)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  trust  territory 
of  the  Pacinc  Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
(1)  The  term  "Clothing  Stamp  Program" 
means  any  program  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PKOCBAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  If  authorized  to 
formulate  and  administer  a  clothing  stamp 
program  under  which,  at  She  request  of  an 
appropriate  State  agency,  eligible  house- 
holds within  the  State  shall  be  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  basic  clothing 
and  household  Items  which  are  made  of 
cloth,  through  the  issuance  to  them  of  a 
coupon  allotment  which  shall  have  a  greater 
monetary  value  than  their  normal  expendi- 
tures for  clothing  The  coupons  so  received 
by  such  households  shall  be  used  only  to 
purchase  clothing  or  household  Items  made 
of  cloth  from  retail  dry  goods  stores  which 
have  been  approved  for  participation  In  the 
clothing  stamp  program.  Coupons  Issued  and 
used  as  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
deemable at  face  value  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regiUa- 
tlons.  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  the 
clothing  stamp  program. 

ELIGIBLE    HOUSEHOLDS 

Sec  5  (a)  Participation  In  the  clothing 
stamp  program  shall  be  limited  to  those 
households  whose  Income  Is  determined  to 
be  a  substantial  limiting  factor  In  obtaining 
adequate  clothing  and  necessary  household 
items  made  of  cloth. 

(b)  In  complying  with  the  llmlUtlon  on 
participation  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  each  State  agency  shall  estab- 
lish standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
applicant  households.  Such  standards  shall 
Include  maximum  Income  limitations  con- 
sistent with  the  Income  standards  used  by 
the  State  agency  In  administering  Its  fed- 
erally aided  public  assistance  programs.  Such 
standards  also  shall  place  a  limitation  on 
the  resources  to  be  allowed  eligible  house- 
holds The  standards  of  eligibility  to  be  used 
by  each  State  for  the  clothing  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

COUPONS 

Sec.  «  (a)  Coupons  shall  be  printed  In 
such  denomlnaUons  as  may  be  determined 
to  be  necessary,  and  shall  be  Issued  only  to 
households  which  have  been  duly  certified 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  clothing 
stamp  program. 

(b)  Coupons  issued  to  eUglble  households 


shall  be  iised  by  them  only  to  purchase 
clothing  and  household  Items  made  of  cloth 
m  retail  dry  goods  stores  which  have  been 
approved  for  partlclpaUon  In  the  clothing 
stamp  program  at  prices  prevailing  In  such 
stores:  Provided,  that  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  specify  the  prices  at  which  clothing 
and  household  Items  made  of  cloth  may  be 
sold  by  wholesale  clothing  concerns  or  retail 
dry  goods  stores. 

(c)  Coupons  Issued  to  eligible  households 
shall  be  simple  In  design  and  shall  Include 
only  such  words  or  illustrations  as  are  re- 
quired to  explain  their  purpose  and  define 
their  denominations.  The  name  of  any  pub- 
lie  official  shall  not  appear  on  such  coupons. 


VALUE  OF  OOTTPOKS  AND  CHABGES  TO  BE  MADE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  face  value  at  the  coupon 
allotment  which  State  agencies  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  to  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  clothing  stamp 
program  shall  be  In  such  amount  as  wlU  as- 
sist such  households  with  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  at  prices  they  can  reasonably  afford 
to  pay.  adequate  clothing  and  necessary 
household  Items  made  of  cloth  to  protect 
their  health  and  welfare:  Provided,  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as 
precluding  the  Issuance  of  stamps   free  of 

charge.  ^       ^        ^ 

(b)  Eligible  households  shall  be  charged 
such  portion  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  Issued  to  them  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  equivalent  to. 
but  In  no  case  shall  this  amount  be  greater 
than,  their  normal  expenditures  for  clothing 
and  household  Items  made  of  cloth. 

(c)  The  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
provided  to  any  eligible  household  which 
Is  In  excess  of  the  amount  charged  such 
households  for  such  allotment  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  Income  or  resources  for  any 
purpose  under  any  Federal  or  Stote  laws  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  laws  relating  to 
tazaUon,  welfare,  and  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, 

(d)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges  made 
for  the  coupon  allotment  shall  be  promptly 
deposited  In  a  manner  prescribed  In  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  in 
a  separate  account  maintained  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  such  purpose. 
Such  deposits  shall  be  available,  without 
limitation  to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemption 
of  coupons. 

AFPBOVAL   OF  RETAIL   DBTOOODB  AND  WHOLESALE 
CLOTHING    CONCERNS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shaU  provide  for  the  submission  of 
appUcaUons,  for  approval,  by  retail  dry-goods 
stores  and  wholesale  clothing  concerns  which 
desire  to  be  authorized  to  accept  and  re- 
deem coupons  under  the  clothing  stamp  pro- 
gram and  for  the  approval  of  those  appli- 
cants whose  participation  will  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  clothing  stamp  program.  In 
determining  the  qualifications  of  retail  dry- 
goods  stores  and  wholesale  clothing  concerns 
there  shall  be  considered  among  such  other 
factors  as  may  be  appropriate,  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  retail 
or  wholesale  business  conducted  by  the  ap- 
plicant: (2)  the  volume  of  coupon  business 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
conducted  by  the  applicant  retail  dry-goods 
store  or  wholesale  clothing  concern:  and  (31 
the  business  Integrity  and  reputation  of  the 
applicant.  Approval  of  any  appUcant  shall 
be  evidenced  by  the  Issuance  to  such  ap- 
plicant of  a  nontransferable  certificate  of 
approval. 

(b)  RegxUatlons  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  require  an  applicant  retaU  dry- 
goods  store  or  wholesale  clothing  concern  to 
submit  Information  which  will  permit  a 
determination  to  be  made  as  to  whether  such 
applicant  qualifies,  or  continues  to  qualify, 
for  approval  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
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or  the  regulations  lisued  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  provide  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  xise  or  disclosure  of  Information  ob- 
tained under  the  authority  granted  by  this 
subsection  to  ptirposes  directly  connected 
with  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulaUons 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  retail  dry-goods  store  or  whole- 
sale concern  which  has  failed  upon  applica- 
tion to  receive  approval  to  participate  In 
the  clothing  stamp  program  may  obtain  a 
hearing  on  such  refusal  as  provided  In  section 
12  of  this  Act. 


RZDEMPnOM    OF    COUPONS 

Sec.  9.  Reg^ilatlons  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  provide  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons  accepted  by  retail  dry-goods  stores 
through  approved  wholesale  concerns  or 
through  banks,  with  the  cooperaUon  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    CLOTHING    STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Sec  10.  (a)  All  practicable  efforts  shall  be 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  clothing 
stamp  program  to  Insvire  that  participants 
use  their  Increased  clothing  purchasing 
power  to  obtain  those  baste  clothes  and 
household  Items  made  of  cloth  moet  needed 
to  protect  their  health  and  welfare.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  steps  as  may  be  taken  admini- 
stratively, the  Afoluntary  cooperation  of  exist- 
ing Federal,  State,  local,  or  private  agencies 
which  carry  out  Informational  and  educa- 
tional programs  for  consumers  shall  be  en- 
listed. 

( b)  The  State  agency  of  each  participating 
State  shall  assume  responsibility  for  the 
certification  of  applicant  households  and  for 
the  Issuance  of  coupons:  Provided,  That  the 
State  agency  may,  subject  to  State  law, 
delegate  Its  responsibility  In  connection  with 
the  Issuance  of  coupons  to  another  agency 
of  the  State  government.  There  shall  be 
kept  such  records  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  program  Is  being  con- 
ducted in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Such  records  shall  be  available 
for  Inspection  and  audit  at  any  reasonable 
time,  not  In  excess  of  three  years,  as  may 
be  specified  In  the  regulations. 

1  c )  In  the  certification  of  applicant  house- 
holds for  the  clothing  stamp  program  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
household  by  reason  of  race,  religious  creed, 
national  origin  or  political  beliefs. 

(d)  Participating  States  or  participating 
political  subdivisions  thereof  shall  not  de- 
crease welfare  grants  or  other  similar  aid 
extended  to  any  person  or  persons  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  person's  or  persons'  par- 
ticipation In  benefits  made  available  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

le)  The  State  agency  of  each  State  de- 
siring to  participate  In  the  clothing  stamp 
program  shall  submit  for  approval  a  plan 
of  operation  specifying  the  manner  In  which 
such  programs  will  be  conducted  within  the 
State,  the  political  subdivisions  In  the  State 
in  which  the  Statje  desires  to  conduct  the 
program,  and  the  effective  dates  of  partici- 
pation by  each  such  political  subdivision. 
In  addition,  such  plan  of  operation  shall 
provide,  among  such  other  provisions,  as 
may  by  regulation  be  required,  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  the  specific  standards  to  be  used 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  applicant 
households:  (2)  that  the  Stote  agency  shall 
undertoke  the  certification  of  applicant 
households  In  accordance  with  the  general 
procedures  and  pwrsonnel  stondards  used  by 
them  In  the  certification  of  applicants  for 
benefits  under  the  federally  aided  public  as- 
sistance programs;  (3)  safeguards  which  re- 
strict the  use  or  disclosure  of  Information 
obtained  from  applicant  households  to  per- 
sons directly  connected  with  the  adminis- 


tration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  (4)  for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  and  other  Information  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required.  In  approving  the 
participation  of  the  subdivisions  requested  by 
each  State  in  its  plan  of  operation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  an  equitable  and 
orderly  expansion  among  the  several  States 
in  accordance  with  their  relative  need  and 
readiness  to  meet  their  requested  effective 
dates  of  participation:  Provided,  That  If  a 
Stote  does  not  desire  to  participate  In  the 
clothing  stamp  program  or  If  a  Stote  agency 
is  disqualified  from  participating  under  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
after  determining  that  a  definite  need  f o.-  the 
program  exists  In  the  Stote  or  subdivision 
served  by  the  disqualified  State  agency,  estab- 
lish and  operate  the  program  himself  or 
through  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization,  which  agency  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  righto  and  regulations, 
where  possible  and  reasonable,  as  If  It  were 
a  State  agency. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  In 
the  administration  of  the  program  there  is 
a  failure  by  a  State  agency  to  comply  sub- 
stontlally  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or 
with  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  or  with  the  Stote  plan  of  operation, 
he  shall  Inform  such  State  agency  of  such 
failure  and  shall  allow  the  Stote  agency  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  the  correction 
of  such  failure.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  the  Secretary  shall  direct  that  there 
be  no  further  issuance  of  coupons  in  the 
political  subdivisions  where  such  failure  has 
occurred  until  such  time  as  satisfactory  cor- 
rective action  has  been  token. 

(g)  If  the  Secretory  determines  that  there 
has  been  gross  negligence  or  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  Stote  agency  In  the  certification 
of  applicant  households,  the  Stote  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  deposit  into 
the  separate  account  authorized  by  section 
6  of  this  Act,  a  sum  -equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  value  of  any  coupons  Issued  as 
a  result  of  such  coupons  under  section  6(b) 
of  this  Act. 


DISQUALIFICATION    OF    RETAIL    DRYGOODS    STORES 
AND  WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  CONCERNS 

Sec.  11.  Any  retell  drygoods  store  or  whole- 
sale concern  may  be  disqualified  from  fur- 
ther participation  In  the  clothing  stamp  pro- 
gram on  a  finding,  made  as  specified  In  the 
regulations,  that  such  store  or  concern  has 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  The  action  of  disqualification  shall  be 
subject  to  review  as  provided  In  section  12 
of  this  Act. 

DETERMINATION  AND  DISPOSITION  OP  CLAIMS 

Sec  12.  The  Secretory  shall  have  the  power 
to  determine  the  amount  of  and  settle  and 
adjust  any  claim  and  to  compromise  or  deny 
all  or  part  of  any  such  claim  or  claims  aris- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND   JUDICIAI.   REVIEW 

Sec  13.  Whenever — 

(a)  an  application  of  a  retell  drygoods 
store  or  wholesale  clothing  concern  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  clothing  stamp  program  Is 
denied,  or 

(b)  a  retail  dry-goodi  store  or  a  wholesale 
clothing  concern  Is  disqualified  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  10  of  this  Act.  or 

(c)  all  or  part  of  any  claim  of  a  retell 
clothing  store  or  wholesale  concern  Is  de- 
nied under  the  provisions  of  Section  11  of 
this  Act,  notice  of  such  administrative  ac- 
tion shall  be  issued  to  the  retail  dry-goods 
store  or  wholesale  concern  involved.  Such 
notice  shall  be  delivered  by  certified  mall 
or  made  by  personal  service.  If  such  store 
or  concern  Is  aggrieved  by  such  action,  It 
may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  promul- 


gated under  this  Act,  within  ten  days  of  the 
date  of  delivery  or  service  of  such  notice, 
file  a  written  request  for  an  opportunity  to 
submit  information  In  support  of  Ite  posi- 
tion to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  regu- 
lations may  designate.  If  such  a  request  is 
not  made  or  if  such  store  or  concern  falls 
to  submit  information  in  support  of  ite  po- 
sition  after   filing   a   request,   the   adminis- 
trative determination  shall  be  final.  If  such 
a  request  Is  made  by  such  store  or  concern, 
such  Information  as  may  be  submitted  by 
the  store  or  concern,  as  well  as  such  other 
information   as   may   be   available,   shall   be 
reviewed  by  the  person  or  persons  designated, 
who  shall,  subject  to  the  right  of  Judicial 
review  hereinafter  provided,  make  a  determi- 
nation which  shall  be  final  and  which  shaU 
take  effect  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  the 
delivery  or  service  of  such  final  notice  of 
determination.  If  the  store  or  concern  feels 
aggrieved  by  such  final  determination  It  may 
obtain    Judicial    review    thereof   by    filing   a 
complaint  against  the  United  States  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district 
in  which  it  is  located  or  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness,  within    thirty   days   after    delivery    or 
service  upon  it  of  the  final  notice  of  determi- 
nation, requesting  the  court  to  set  aside  such 
determination.  The  copy  of  the  summons  and 
complaint  required  to  be  delivered  to  the 
official  or  agency   whose  order  is  being  at- 
tacked shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretery  or  such 
person  or  persons  as  he  may  designate  to 
receive   service  of   process.   The  suit   in   the 
United  States  District  Court  shall  be  with- 
out   regard    to    Jurisdictional    amount    and 
shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  by  the  court  in  which 
the  court  shall  determine  the  validity  of  the 
questioned   administrative    action    In    issue. 
If  the  court  determines  that  such  adminis- 
trative action  Is  invalid  It  shall  enter  such 
Judgment  or  order  as  It  determines  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  and  evidence.  During 
the  pendency  of  such  Judicial  review,  or  any 
appeal  therefrom,  the  Administrative  action 
under   review   shall   be   .ind   remain   In   full 
force  and  effect,  unless  an  application  to  the 
court  on  not  less  than  ten  day's  notice,  and 
after  hearing  thereon  and  a  showing  of  Ir- 
reparable injury,  the  court  temporarily  stays 
such   administrative   action   pending   dispo- 
sition of  such  trial  or  appeal. 

VIOLATIONS     AND     REINFORCEMENTS 

Sec  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  or  presentment  for  re- 
demption of  coupons  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons, and  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
protect  the  interesto  of  the  United  Stotes 
to  ensure  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  uses,  transfers, 
acqtilres,  or  possesses  coupons  in  any  manner 
not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  li 
such  coupons  are  of  the  value  of  8100  or 
more,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10  000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  or,  if  such  coupons  are  of  a 
value  of  less  than  $100,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  85.000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(c)  Whoever  presente,  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
sented, coupons  for  payment  or  redemption 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  received,  transferred,  or 
used  In  any  manner  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  more  than  810.000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  m  both.  or.  if  such 
coupons  are  of  a  value  or  less  than  $100,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
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coDTlctlon  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
•5,000  or  Imprisoned  (or  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(d)  Coupons  laaued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall   be  deemed   to   be   obligations   of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
8  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
cooraunoN  wtth  stat*  agknctss 
See.  15.  (a)  Each  State  shall  be  responsl- 
ble  (or  financing,  (rom  funds  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  thereo(,   the 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  to  it  under  the  provi- 
Blons  of  this  Act.  Except  as  provided  for  in 
subsection    (b)    of  this  section,  such  costs 
shall   include,  but  shall  not  be  limited   to, 
the  certification  of  households:   the  accept- 
ance, storage,  and  protection  of  coupons  after 
their  delivery  to  receiving  points  within  the 
States:  and  the  issuance  of  such  coupons  to 
eligible  households  and  the  control  and  ac- 
counting therefor. 

(b)   The   Secretary   Is   authorized    to   co- 
operate with  State  agencies  In  the  certifica- 
tion of  households  which  are  not  receiving 
any  type  of  public  assistance  so  as  to  insure 
the  effective  certification  o(  such  households 
In  aoeerdance  with  the  eligibility  standards 
approved  under  the  provisions  o(  Section  4 
o(  this  Act.  Such  cooperation  shall  Include 
payments  to  State  agencies  (or  part  o(  the 
cost  they  incur  In  the  certification  of  such 
households.  The  amount  o(  such  payment  to 
any  one  State  agency  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of:    (I)    the  direct  salary  costs 
(Including  the  coat  of  such  fringe  benefits  as 
are   normally   paid   to  Its   personnel   by  the 
State  agency)  of  the  personnel  used  to  make 
such  interviews  and  such  poet-interview  field 
investigations  are  as  necessary  to  certify  the 
eligibility   of   such    households,   and   of   the 
lmnr\ediate  supervisor  o(  such  personnel,  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  they  are  employed  in 
certKying  the  eligibility  of  such  households: 
(2)  travel  and  related  costs  incurred  by  such 
personnel   In   poet- Interview   field   Investiga- 
tions of  such  households:  and  (3)  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  costs  com- 
puted under  (1)  and  (2)  above. 
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3  1 152— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE  CODE   OP    1954 


APPaOPBIATIONS 

Sbc.  16.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as  may  be 
required  to  pay  tor  the  value  of  the  coupon 
allotments  Issued  to  eligible  households 
which  Is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by  such 
household  for  such  Alotments  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  made  a  part  of  the  separate 
account  created  under  Section  6(d)  o(  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  value  o(  those  coupons  Issued  which 
Is  In  excess  of  the  value  of  coupons  for  which 
households  are  charged,  to  an  amount  which 
Is  not  In  excess  of  the  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation (or  such  fiscal  year  which  Is 
transferred  to  the  separate  account  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
If  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  requirements  of  participating  States  will 
exceed  the  limitation  set  forth  herein,  the 
Secretary  shall  direct  State  agencies  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  such  coupons  to  be  issued  to 
participating  hotiseholds  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  of 
the  funds  In  the  sepcu'ate  account  created 
under  Section  6(d)  of  this  Act  are  no  longer 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  received  under  Insur- 
ance contracts  for  Increased  living  ex- 
penses necessitated  by  damage  to  or  de- 
struction of  an  individual's  residence.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  is  designed 
to  correct  a  serious  inequity  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Under  present  law, 
as  Interpreted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  by  the  courts,  a  person  who 
has  the  misfortune  of  having  his  home 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire,  tornado, 
hurricane,  or  other  casualty-type  inci- 
dent, and  who  must  temporarily  find  an- 
other residence  while  his  home  is  being 
repaired,  must  declare  any  insurance 
payments  covering  the  additional  living 
expenses  caused  by  this  situation  as  tax- 
able income. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  Insurance 
payments  should  not  be  required  to  be 
included  in  gross  income.  The  situation 
giving  rise  to  such  payments  is  complete- 
ly beyond  the  control  of  the  taxpayer- 
just  as  much  as  Illness  and  accident. 
Benefits  received  under  health  and  acci- 
dent Insurance  policies  and  workmen's 
compensation  payments  are  excludable 
from  gross  income.  Insurance  pajmaents 
for  additional  living  expenses  ought  to  be 
excludable  also,  at  least  to  the  extent 
they  are  actually  expended  for  additional 
living  expenses.  The  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing would  do  just  that.  My  bill  would 
allow  the  exclusion  only  to  the  extent 
the  Insurance  received  and  actually  paid 
out  exceeds  the  normal  living  expenses 
which  would  have  been  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  and  members  of  his  household 
during  the  period  for  which  the  amounts 
are  received.  Thus,  the  traditional  pro- 
hibition of  the  code  against  the  deduc- 
tion of  personal  expenses  Is  maintained 
except  In  the  case  where  expenses  higher 
than  normal  are  necessitated  by  a  casu- 
alty. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  my  State  of 
Iowa  is  subject  to  tornadoes.  Last  May 
one  of  the  most  devastating  tornadoes  in 
Iowa  history  struck  the  north  central 
and  northeastern  parts  of  my  State.  Total 
damage  was  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 
Many  homes  in  the  area  were  either 
totally  destroyed  or  damaged  so  exten- 
sively that  they  were  uninhabitable  until 
repaired.  These  homeowners  were  bur- 
dened not  only  with  the  loss  of  their 
homes  but  with  the  additional  expenses 
of  living  somewhere  else.  For  those  who 
received  additional  living  expense  insur- 
ance payments,  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
pay  income  taxes  on  those  pajrments 
only  compoimded  their  tragedy. 

I  m-ge  the  early  consideration  of  this 
bill. 


The  bill  (S.  1152)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  amounts  received  under  in- 
surance contracts  for  Increased  living  ex- 
penses necessitated  by  damage  to  or 
destruction  of  an  individual's  residence, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


February  25,  1969 
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ExHisrr  1 
S.  1152 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
part  in  o(  subchapter  B  o(  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  o(  1W4  (relating  to 
Items   specifically   excluded   (rom   gross   in- 
come)   is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
123  as  124,  and  by  Inserting  a(ter  section  122 
the  (olio wing  new  section: 
"Sec.  123    Amounts  received  under  Insurance 
contracts  (or  certain  living  ex- 
penses 
"(a I  Genctal  rule. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual whose  residence  is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed   by   fire,   storm,    or    other    casualty, 
gross  Income  does  not  Include  amounts  re- 
ceived by  such  Individual  under  an  Insurance 
contract  which  are  paid  to  compensate  or 
reimburse  such  Individual  (or  living  expenses 
Incurred    (or    hlmseK    and    members   of    his 
household  resulting  from  the  loss  of  use  or 
occupancy  of  such  residence. 

"(b)  Limitation. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  extent  such  amounts  do 
not  exceed 

"(1)  the  actual  living  expenses  incurred 
during  such  period  for  hlmseK  and  members 
o(  his  household  resulting  (rom  the  loss  of 
use  or  occupancy  o(  their  residence,  over  and 

"(2)  the  normal  living  expenses  which 
would  have  been  Incurred  (or  hlmseK  and 
members  o(  his  household  during  such  pe- 
riod." 

(b)  The  table  o(  sections  (or  such  part  III 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  (oUowlng: 
"Sec.  123.  Amounts  received  under  Insurance 

contracts  (or  certain  living  ex- 
penses 
"Sec.  124.  Cross   relerences   to   other   Acts" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  alter  the 
date  o(  the  enactment  o(  this  Act,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  law  or  rule  o(  law. 
to  amounts  received  In  any  prior  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  which,  at  the  time  claim 
(or  credit  or  refund  Is  made,  the  period  of 
limitations  for  making  such  claim  has  not 
run. 


S.  1167— INTRODUCTION  OF  HUMAN 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1969,  a  bill 
providing  an  incentive  to  American  busi- 
ness to  invest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  human  resources  by  hirir.-, 
training,  and  employing  presently  unem- 
ployed workers  lacking  needed  job  skills 
and  upgrading  of  the  job  skills  of  and 
providing  new  job  opportunities  for 
workers  presently  employed. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  are  famil- 
iar with  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  are  aware  of  the  constant  re- 
visions made  to  this  legislation  In  the 
past.  The  bill  I  Introduce  today  does 
not  revise  the  Human  Investment  Act 


I  Introduced  February  17,  1969.  Rather, 
the  bill  I  submit  today  merely  corrects 
certain  inswlvertent  errors  made  in  pre- 
paring S.  998. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1167)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  Income  tax  to  employers 
for  the  expenses  of  providing  job  train- 
ing programs.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  1170— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  SPECIAL 
STUDIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
make  special  studies,  to  provide  services, 
and  to  engage  in  joint  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal,  the  statement  of  purpose 
and  need,  and  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  statement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1170)  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  make  special 
studies,  to  provide  services,  and  to  en- 
gage In  joint  projects,  smd  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s. 1170 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  authorized,  upon  the  request 
of  any  person,  firm,  organization,  or  others, 
public  or  private,  to  make  special  studies  on 
matters  within  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  (Commerce;  to  prepare  from  Its  rec- 
ords special  compilations,  lists,  bulletins,  or 
reporte;  to  perform  the  functions  authorized 
by  section   2   of   the   Act  of   September  9, 
1950   (64  Stat.  823;   15  U.S.C.  1152);  and  to 
(umlsh  transcripts  or  copies  of  Its  studies, 
compilations,  and  other  records;   upon  the 
payment  of  the  actual  or  estimated  coet  of 
such  special  work. 

In  the  case  of  nonprofit  organizations,  re- 
search organizations,  or  public  organizations 
or  agencies,  the  Secretary  may  engage  in 
Joint  projects,  or  perform  services,  on  mat- 
ter* of  mutual  Interest,  the  cost  of  which 
shaU  be  apportlotied  equitably,  a«  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  who  may,  however,  waive 
payment  of  any  portion  of  such  costs  by 
others,  when  authorized  to  do  so  under  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Sec.  2.  All  payments  for  work  or  services 
performed  or  to  be  performed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  account  or 
accounts  which  may  be  used  to  pay  directly 
the  costs  o(  such  work  or  services,  to  repay 
or  make  advances  to  appropriations  or  (unds 
which  do  or  will  InltlaUy  bear  all  or  part  of 
such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary:  Provided,  That  said  receipts  may 
be  credited  to  a  working  capital  fund  other- 
wise established  by  law.  and  used  under  the 
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law  governing  said  funds,  If  the  fund  Is  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  Is  responsible  (or  per- 
forming the  work  or  services  (or  which  pay- 
ment Is  received.  Acts  appropriating  (unds  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  may  Include 
provisions  llmlUng  annual  expenditure  from 
said  account  or  accounts. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
are  hereby  repealed:  (a)  That  proviso  In  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1919  (ch.  86,  sec.  1,  at  40 
Stat.  1256),  which  reads  as  follows:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  all  moneys  hereafter  re- 
ceived by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  in  payment  of  photographic  and 
other  mechanical  reproduction  of  special 
statistical  compilations  (rom  Its  records  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscel- 
laneous receipt." 

(b)  The  Act  of  May  27,  1935  (ch.  148,  49 
Stat.  292;  15  U.S.C.  189a,  192,  192a). 

(c)  The  proviso  In  the  Act  of  May  15.  1936 
(ch.  405,  sec.  1.  at  49  Stat.  1335  (15  U.S.C. 
189) .  which  reads  as  follows:  "Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  make  such 
charges  as  he  deems  reasonable  for  lists  of 
foreign  buyers,  special  statistical  services, 
special  commodity  news  bulletins,  and  World 
Trade  Directory  Reports,  and  the  amounts 
collected  therefrom  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

(d)  The  Act  of  December  IS,  1942  (ch. 
780,  56  Stat.  1067;   16  U.S.C.  1520) . 

(e)  The  proviso  in  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  September  9,  1950  (64  Stat.  823;  15  U.S.C. 
1153),  which  reads  as  follows:  "Provided, 
That  all  moneys  hereafter  received  by  the 
Secretary  In  payment  (or  publications  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  ac- 
count In  the  Treasury,  such  account  to  be 
available,  subject  to  authorization  In  any 
appropriation  Act,  (or  reimbursing  any  ap- 
propriation then  current  and  chargeable  lor 
the  cost  of  furnishing  copies  of  reproduc- 
tions as  herein  authorized,  and  (or  making 
re(unds  to  organizations  and  Individuals 
when  entitled  thereto :  And  provided  further. 
That  an  appropriation  reimbursed  by  this 
special  account  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  original  appropriation." 

(()  The  proviso  In  title  III  o(  the  Act  of 
Otcober  22,  1951  (ch.  533,  title  III,  section 
301  at  65  Stat.  586,  15  U.S.C.  1153a)  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Prorided,  That  moneys 
hereafter  received  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  said  Act  of  September  9,  1950, 
for  publications  provided  thereunder,  shall 
be  available  (or  reimbursing  any  appropria- 
tion as  provided  by  said  section." 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  to  those  laws  expressly 
repealed  herein,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
alter,  amend,  modKy,  or  repeal  any  existing 
law  prescribing  fees  or  charges  or  authorizing 
the  prescribing  o(  fees  or  charges  for  serv- 
ices per(ormed  or  for  any  publication 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
or  any  of  its  several  bureaus  or  offices. 


The  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnttson,  are  as  follows: 
The  Secretart  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  9, 1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  (our 
copies  o(  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  make  special 
studies,  to  provide  servloes,  and  to  engage 
m  ijolnt  projects,  and  for  other  purposes." 
together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  in  support  thereo(. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill  which 
Is  included  In  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  (or  the  91st  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  December  31,  1968  that  from  the 


standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Legis- 
lation To  Authorize  the  Department  of 
Commerce  To  Make  Special  Studies,  To 
Provide  Services  and  To  Engage  in  Joint 
Projects,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  legislation  would  provide  more  uni- 
form authority  for  the  Secretary  o(  Com- 
merce   to    undertake    upon    request    special 
studies  of  matters  falling  within  the  prov- 
ince  of    the    Department    of    Commerce,    to 
prepare    from    records    of    the    Department 
special  tabulation  and  reports,  and  to  fur- 
nish transcripts  or  copies  of  Department  rec- 
ords, upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  work. 
Funds    received    would    be    deposited    In    a 
special  acount  and  used  toTJay  L«e  costs  of 
performing  the  requested  work.  A  proviso  in 
Section  2  preserves  present  legal  authority  to 
deposit    such    funds    directly    Into    existing 
working  capital  funds.  In  the  case  of  non- 
profit organizations,  research  organizations, 
or  government  agencies,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  perform  services  or  under- 
take Joint  projects  with  costs  shared  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or  waived  under 
criteria    approved    by    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget.  ^       ^  , 

The  bin  Is  similar  to  S.  3370  Introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress  and  S.  2656  and  H.R.  17501 
In  the  90th  Congress.  Several  modifications 
Included  In  S.  2656  and  H.R.  17501  were  made 
as  a  result  of  comments  made  on  S.  3370  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
In  his  letter  of  August  11,  1966.  B-134944,  to 
the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chair- 
man.  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States 
Senate  Section  1  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
eliminate  the  phrase  "falling  within  the 
province  of  the  Department  of  Commerce," 
which  the  Comptroller  General  objected  to, 
and  substituting  the  phrase  "within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Commerce." 

The  Comptroller  General  also  objected  to 
the  provision  In  S.  3370  giving  the  Secretary 
very  general  authority  to  waive  payment  of 
costs  in  connection  with  Joint  projects  or 
services  furnished  selected  non-profit  and 
governmental  organizations.  Regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  provide  for 
waiver  of  costs  when  the  furnishing  of  the 
service  without  charge  Is  an  appropriate 
courtesy  to  a  foreign  country  or  International 
organization;  when  the  recipient  Is  engaged 
In  a  non-profit  activity  designed  for  the  pub- 
lic safety,  health  or  welfare;  or  when  pay- 
ment by.  a  State,  local  government,  or  non- 
profit group  would  not  be  In  the  Interest  of 
the  program.  We  propose  to  follow  these  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  guidelines  and  the  last 
sentence  of  Section  1  was  modified  to  so 
provide. 

As  suggested  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
Section  2  of  S.  3370  was  deleted  since  P.L. 
89-473  now  makes  available  to  all  agencies 
the  provisions  proposed  by  this  section.  A 
sentence  was  also  added  at  the  end  of  the 
new  Section  2,  authorizing  the  Congress  to 
limit  annual  expenditures  under  this  Act 
whenever  they  feel  it  Is  desirable  to  do  so, 
to  meet  the  objections  expressed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  Section  3  of  S.  3370. 
These  changes  are  also  Included  In  the 
present  draft  which  Is  Identical  to  S.  2656  and 
H.R.  17501. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  now  has  au- 
thority under  a  number  of  different  statutes 
to  perform  such  services  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Department's  work.  These 
statutes  are  conflicting  or  overlapping  and 
vary  as  to  the  extent  to  which  payment  may 
be  required  for  the  services  and  the  use  of 
the  funds  received  In  payment  for  such  serv- 
ices. The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal 
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m  number  of  thee*  eUtutee  and  aubeUtute 
for  them  the  general  vmlform  authority  de- 
scribed above.  .  ,  »k- 
The  flrat  paragraph  of  Section  1  of  the 
proposed  legislation  combines  the  language  of 
several  existing  statutory  authorities  and  also 
includes  a  reference  to  the  statute  author- 
izing the  activities  of  the  Clearinghouse  for 
Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Inform»Uon. 
Thus,  the  first  paragraph  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuance of  exUtlng  activities  with  the  as- 
sistance of  reimbursement  authority.  Joint 
projects  and  performance  of  services  under 
the  second  paragraph  of  Section  1  will  be 
Umlted  in  availability  to  non-profit  or  re- 
search organizations  or  government  agencies, 
and  In  applicability  to  matters  of  material 
interest  to  the  Department  and  the  cooperat- 
ing group. 

The  services  and  projecu  which  would  be 
performed  under  this  proposed  legislation 
with  the  assistance  of  reimbursement  au- 
thority cover  a  wide  range  of  Department 
activities.  Among  the  more  significant  are; 
1  Making  available  to  the  public  a  large 
amount  of  unpublished  data  of  the  Office 
of  BuMness  Economics.  Special  compilations 
of  thft'data  could  be  made  In  the  form  most 
usable  by  the  requesting  agency.  At  present 
such  data  In  special  forms  can  be  compiled 
only  with  difficulty  because  of  the  restraint 
imposed  by  limitations  upon  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds.  In  addition.  Joint  analyti- 
cal studies  of  the  raw  data  undertaken  in 
cooperation  with  non-profit  research  organi- 
zations would  greatly  enhance  the  knowledge 
available  on  the  workings  of  our  economy. 

2.  Promotton  of  tourism.  The  authority  to 
engage  in  Joint  projects  with  non-profit  or- 
ganizations would  be  most  helpful  to  our 
efforts  in  this  field  since  It  would  faciliUte 
joint  preparation  with  non-profit  organiza- 
tions and  State  and  local  governments  of 
travel  promotion  materials  and  films  and  In 
conducting  cooperative  research  programs. 

3.  Making  available  copies  of  records, 
charts  and  other  services  of  the  Envlron- 
menul  Science  Services  Administration  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  The  authority  to  conduct 
Joint  operations  and  research  with  govern- 
ment agencies  would  be  particularly  valuable 
in  the  development  of  improved  geodetic  and 
meteorological  Information  systems. 

4.  Provision  of  direct  service  to  friendly 
countries  and  their  instltuUons  with  respect 
to  standard  reference  materials,  samples  of 
highly  characterized  materials  sold  by  the 
NaUonal  Bureau  of  Standards  for  such  scien- 
tific uses  as  checking  chemical  analyses,  tem- 
perature, color,  vlscoeity.  heat  of  combus- 
tion and  various  basic  properties  of  mate- 
rials. Special  measurement  services  could  be 
provided  to  other  nations  to  assUt  in  the 
correlation  of  our  national  measurements 
system  with  that  of  other  nations. 

The  following  laws  or  portions  of  laws 
would  be  repealed  by  the  proposed  legU- 
Utlon: 

The  proviso  In  the  appropriation  act  of 
1919  which  refers  to  moneys  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  smd  Domestic  Commerce 
and  provides  for  coverage  of  charges  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  (40  Stat. 
12561  Although  the  law  appears  to  have  been 
impliedly  repealed  by  the  Act  of  May  27. 
1935.  it  should  be  removed  from  the  books. 

The  Act  of  M»y  27.  1935  (49  Stat.  292. 
15  use.  189a.  193.  192a)  which  authorizes 
the  Department  to  make  special  studies  and 
prepare  statistical  compilations  and  to  de- 
posit the  moneys  received  In  a  special  ac- 
count. However,  the  provisions  relaUng  to 
use  of  funds  to  employ  persons  who  are 
neither  officers  nor  employees  of  the  United 
States  are  no  longer  pertinent  under  Civil 
Service  laws  and  regulations. 

The  proviso  in  the  appropriation  act  of 
May  15.  193«  (49  Stat.  1335:  15  VSC  189) 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Osmmerce 
to  charge  for  lUU  of  foreign  buyers  and  other 


services  and  to  deposit  the  moneys  collected 
into  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  act  of  December  19.  1942  (5fl  Stat. 
10«7-  16  use.  1520)  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  schedules  of  reason- 
able fees  or  charges  for  services  or  publica- 
tions, except  services  performed  for  or  pub- 
lications furnished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment State  OovemmenU  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  The  Act  ^rther  provides  that 
moneys  collected  shall  be  deposited  into 
miscellaneous  recelpU. 

Those  provisions  of  the  Act  establishing  a 
cie*rlnghouse  for  technical  information  (94 
Stot.  823;  15  U.S.C.  1163)  which  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  establUh  fees  or  charge*  tor 
services  performed  or  for  documents  or  pub- 
lications furnished  under  the  Act,  and  the 
proviso  in  the  Act  of  October  22.  1951  (65 
Stat.  586:  16  U.S.C.  1153a)  authorizing  use  of 
such  funds  to  reimburse  the  applicable  ap- 
propriation. Replacing  the  above  provUions 
with  the  reimbursement  provisions  of  this 
leglslaUon  will  enable  the  Department  to  re- 
cover more  of  the  costs  of  clearinghouse  serv- 
ices Present  authority  to  recover  coaU  ha« 
been  interpreted  restrlctlvely  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  (34  Comp.  Oen.  58). 

In  the  drafting  of  thU  proposal  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  repeal  of  other  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  collecUon  of  fees  (13 
use.  8(b) .  13  US.C.  8(d) .  16  U.S.C.  273.  and 
15  use  275(a)).  which  concern  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  recom- 
mend repeal  since  those  provisions  are  part 
of  their  organic  acts. 

In  the  case  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ai- 
thotigh  the  draft  legislation  Is  nearly  Identi- 
cal to  the  authority  available  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  under  13  U.S.C.  8(b)  and  13 
use  8(d).  these  secUons  are  interwoven 
with  the  confldenUallty  provUions  of  the 
basic  Census  data  and  the  Census  studies 
and  surveys  conducted  under  their  organic 
act  Since  the  provisions  are  so  nearly  identi- 
cal it  U  believed  that  no  purpose  would  be 
achieved  in  repealing  the  Census  law.  Mod- 
ifications of  the  Census  organic  act  would 
have  to  be  very  carefully  worded  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  Census  Information. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  sections  16  U.S.C.  273  and 
276(a)  are  cross-referenced  through  the 
Bureau's  organic  act  to  other  special  provi- 
sions of  law  therein.  These  provisions  have 
fund  implications  involving  the  use  of  the 
NBS  Working  Capital  Fund,  the  requiring  of 
advance  payments  for  services,  and  the  spe- 
cial authority  regarding  equipment  and 
property  utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  SUndards 
in  the  conduct  of  Its  work.  Accordingly  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  repeal  these  provi- 
sions. 

The  draft  legislation  would  permit  the 
Department  to  make  more  widely  available 
the  valuable  data,  statistics  and  other  mate- 
rial collected  by  It  without  additional  appro- 
priations Similarly  the  authority  to  conduct 
Joint  projects  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  would 
enable  us  to  expand  our  basic  knowledge  In 
important  fields  with  less  appropriations 
than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  therefore 
urges  early  enactment  of  the  proposed  draft 
legislation. 


and  provisions,  and  the  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  statement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1171)  to  permit  tapklng  of 
citizen  ownership  of  vessels  for  trade-in 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1171 
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S   1171— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PERMIT     TACKINO     OP     CITIZEN 
OWNERSHIP     OP     VESSELS     POR 
TRADE-IN  PURPOSES 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  permit  tacking 
of  citizen  ownership  of  vessels  for  trade- 
in  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmitUl.  the  statement  of  purpose 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
510(a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1190(a)(1)).  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  of  subdivUlon  (C)  the 
words  "is  owned"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "has  been  owned". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (C)  the 
words  "and  has  been  owned  by  such  citizen 
or  citizens". 

(c)  By  changing  the  colon  after  the  word 
"hereunder"  where  it  first  appears  to  a  period 
and  striking  out  all  thereafter. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

The  SzcatTAaT  or  Commerce, 
Washingrton,  D.C..  December  18,  1968 
Hon.  HCB«T  H.  HuMPHMT, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAa  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  bill  "to  permit  tacking  of 
citizen  ownership  of  vessels  for  trade-in 
purposes."  together  with  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  in  support  thereof  and  a 
comparative  print  showing  changes  the  bill 
would  make  in  existing  law. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bUl  which 
is  included  In  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  for  the  9l8t  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  December  6.  1968  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Admifilstrations  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  thU  leglslaUon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Smfth. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

STATElfENT  or  THE  PtnUKJSES   AMD  PROVISIONS 

OF  THE   DRAfT   Bnx   To   PBRMrr   Tacking 
or    CmzEN    Ownership    or    Vessels    tor 

TRADE-IN    PtTRPOSES 

To  be  eligible  for  trade  in  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  510,  a  vessel  must  meet  the 
requlremenu  of  the  definition  of  an  "obso- 
lete vessel"  contained  In  that  aecUon. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  that  definition 
Is  that  the  vessel  must  be  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  must 
have  been  owned  by  such  citizen  or  citizens 
for  at  least  three  years  before  the  date  the 
vessel  is  traded  in.  This  requires  that  the 
vessel  must  be  ovmed  by  the  same  cltlyen 
owner  for  the  three  years  prior  to  trade  in. 

Because  of  this  requirement,  if  an  oper- 
ator sells  his  vessel  to  a  citizen  Instead  of 
trading  It  In  to  the  United  States  but  must 
repossess  the  vessel  for  non-payment  of  the 
purchase  price  the  vessel  Is  ineligible  for 
trade  In  unUl  three  years  after  the  repos- 
session. 

The  draft  blU  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  permitting  the  tacking  of  citizen  owner- 
ship to  meet  the  three  year  requirement. 
This  will  encourage  operators  to  sell  their 
vessels  in  the  commercial  market  instead  of 
trading  them  In  to  the  United  States. 
The  draft   bill   also  deletes   a   provUo  in 


the  secUon  which  by  Its  terms  expired  on 
June  30,  1964. 

Comparative  text  showing  the  changes  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  that  would 
Ije  made  by  the  draft  bill  to  permit  tacking 
of  citizen  ownership  of  vessels  for  trade-in 
purposes    (deletions    are    enclosed    In    black 
brackets:  new  material  is  shown  In  Italic) : 
"Sec.  610.  (a)  When  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)    The  term  'obsolete  vessel'  means  a 
vessel  or  vessels,  each  of  which  (A)  is  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  gross  tons.  (B)   is  not  less  than  seven- 
teen years  old  and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,   is   obsolete   or   inadequate   for 
successful  operation  In  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States,  and  (C)  [U 
owned]  has  been  otoned  by  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the   United   States   [and  has   been 
owned  by  such  citizen  or  citizens]  for  at  least 
three  years  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
acquisition  hereunder.  I: Provided.  That  until 
June  30,  1964,  th4  term  'obeolete  vessel'  shall 
mean  a  vesesl  or  vessels,  each  of  which  (A) 
Is  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gross  tons,  (B)  Is  not  less  than 
twelve  years  old,  and  (C)  U  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen or  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  has 
been  owned  by  such  citizen  or  citizens  for  at 
least  three  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  acquisition  hereunder.]" 


der  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, air  carriers  shall  not  charge  to,  or  In 
any  form  Include  under,  operating  expenses 
any  depreciation  charges  other  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  or  employ  a  method 
of  depreciation,  depreciation  period,  or  resid- 
ual value  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the 
Board." 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  16. 1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  regulate  the  depreciation  ac- 
counting of  air  carriers." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dated  January  13, 
1969  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

John  H.  Crooker,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


8  1172— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  reg- 
ulate the  depreciation  accounting  of  air 
carriers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

•Rie  bill  (S.  1172)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  reg- 
ulate the  depreciation  accounting  of  air 
carriers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I       S.  1172 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
407  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.    1380)    IB   amended   by   redesignating 
subsection  (e)  thereof  as  subsection  (f),  and 
by  inserting  therein  a  new  subsection    (e) 
reading  as  follows: 

"depreciation  accottnting 
"(e)  The  Board  may  prescribe  for  air  car- 
riers the  classes  of  property  for  which  de- 
preciation charges  may  properly  be  Included 
under  operating  expenses,  the  method  of 
depreciation  accounting,  the  rate  or  rates  of 
depreciation  which  shall  be  charged,  the  de- 
precUtlon  period  and  the  residual  value,  with 
respect  to  each  of  such  classes  of  property, 
classifying  the  air  carriers  as  it  may  deem 
proper  for  this  purpose.  The  Board  may,  when 
it  deems  necessary,  modify  the  classes  and 
rates  so  prescribed.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Board  shall  have  exercised  Its  authority  un- 


Statement  or  Pxtrpose  and  Need  for  a  Draft 
Bill  To  Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
OF  1958  so  AS  To  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  To  Regulate  the  Deprecia- 
tion Accounting  of  Air  Carriers 
In  common  with  other  regulatory  acts,  sec- 
tion 407(d)   of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  di- 
rects that  the  Board  shall  prescribe  a  system 
of  accounts  to  be  kept  by  air  carriers.  How- 
ever  It  has  been  held  that  the  Board  lacks 
the  authority  (possessed  by  the  other  regula- 
tory agencies  with  respect  to  the  persons  sub- 
ject to  their  Jurisdiction)    to  regulate  the 
depreciation  accounting  of  air  carriers.  Con- 
sequently, the  legislation  vests  this  ancil- 
lary power  In  the  Board. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  407(d)   to 
"prescribe   the   forms   of   any    and   all   ac- 
counts." the  Board  has  proceeded,  since  Its 
establishment,  to  prescribe  the  uniform  sys- 
tem of  accounts  required  to  be  kept  by  all 
certificated  air  carriers.  The  controlUng  pur- 
pose of  such  a  uniform  system  of  accounts 
Is  to  provide  the  Board  with  financial  state- 
ments which  fairly  reflect  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  air  carrier  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  operating  results  of  the  carrier  for  a  given 
period  of  time  on  the  other.  The  purpose  of 
the  system  of  accounts  is  to  prescribe  uni- 
form practices  which  will  provide,  In  general 
substance,  comparable  information  in  respect 
to  each  of  the  various  carriers  subject  to  the 
accounting  regulations.  Financial  statements 
would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  the  Board 
unless  they  fairly  reflected  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  carriers  and  the  actual  operating 
results  of  the  services  performed  for  the  pe- 
riod reported. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  in  1938,  the  Board  has,  In  general, 
prescribed  rates  of  depreciation  as  a  part  of 
Its  subsidy  rate-making  process.  While  air 
carriers  continued  to  be  dependent  upon  sub- 
sidy, their  books  were  conformed  with  the 
depreciation  rates  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
The  depreciation  rates  thus  established  were 
used  both  for  accounting  and  rate-making 
nurpoees  and  few  problems  Involving  the  lack 
of  uniformity  of  depreciation  accounting 
practices  developed.  However,  with  the  emer- 
gence of  a  large  part  of  the  industry  from 
dependence  upon  subsidy,  the  determina- 
tions by  the  Board  of  depreciation  for  rate- 
making  purposes  were  less  frequently 
adopted  by  the  carriers  for  accounting  pur- 
poses. This  tended  to  undermine  the  value 


of  the  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  and  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Board  thereunder  be- 
wiuse  they  no  longer  reflected  the  depreda- 
tion determinations  by  the  Board.  The  lack 
of  conformance  with  the  Board's  determina- 
tions of  depreciation  rates  and  the  lack  of 
uniformity  of  depreciation  practices  for  ac- 
counting purposes  among  different  carriers 
seriously  undermined  the  value  of  the  reports 
filed  by  the  carriers  for  regulatory  purposes. 
In  recognition  of  this  need,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate uniform  system  of  accounts,  the  Board 
undertook  to  prescribe  the  depreciation  ac- 
counting practices  of  air  carriers  by  the  Is- 
suance of  appropriate  regulations  (E.R.  224. 
adopted    November    18.    1957).    The    courts 
held   that   the    Board   lacked    authority    to 
prescribe  depreciation  accounting  practices^ 
Alaska  Airlines,  et  al.  v.  C.A.B    257  P- 2d  229 
(CADC,   1958),  cert,  denied,  358  U.S.  881. 
Consequently,  in  order  that  the  Board  may 
effectively  carry  out  Its  functions  with  re- 
spect  to  the  depreciation  accounting  prac- 
tices of  air  carriers,  legislation  Is  essential. 
Reliable  and  comparable  financial  data  from 
which  to  appraise  the  true  financial  cond  - 
tlon  and  operating  results  of  the  various  air 
carriers    are    necessary    to    effective    regula- 
tion. This  cannot  be  readily  obtained  under 
the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  Act  which 
permits  the  carriers  full  liberty  to  account 
for    depreciation    In    accordance    with    any 
method  they  elect. 

The  bin  would  bring  the  powers  of  the 
Board  in  the  area  of  depreciation  account- 
Ine  in  line  with  powers  expressly  given  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (see  49  U.S.C. 
sec.  20(4),  sec.  220(c)  and  sec  913(d):  15 
U.S.C.  171h(a):  16  U.8.C.  825a(a):  and  47 
U.S.C.  220(b)). 


S  1173— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE  TO  EMPLOY  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Commerce  t(3 
employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or  technical 
capacity  where  qualified  citizens  are  not 

available.  .^  ^  ^v,    i  ♦ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  Point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ^^  .,  ^ 

The  bUl  fS.  1173)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 
In  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1173 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to 
adequate  security  Investigations  and  such 
other  investigations  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate,  and  subject  further  to  a  prior 
determination  by  him  that  no  qualified 
United  States  citizen  Is  available  for  the  par- 
ticular position   involved.  Is  authorized   to 
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employ  and  comp«iM*t«  allcna  fn  a  •clen- 
aflc  or  technical  capacity  at  authorized  rates 
of  compenaatloA  without  r«gard  to  statutory 
prorUlons  prohibiting  payment  of  compen- 
•atlon  to  allena. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnusow.  are  as  follows: 
Th«  SEcmrrABT  or  ConMncs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  2,  1969. 

Hon.    HUBMIT    H.    HUMPHBBT. 

president  of  the  Senate. 

VS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DSAB  Ma.  PararoKNT:  Enclosed  are  fotir 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  tn  a 
scientific  or  technical  capacity."  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  In 
support  thereof. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill  which 
Is  included  in  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  for  the  9l8t  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  December  23,  1968.  that  from  the 
standpclBtr  of  the  Administrations  program 
thCT»  wo«*«l  be  no  objection  to  the  submU- 
slon  to  the  Congress  of  this  legUlatlon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

..  JOSKPH    W     BA«Tl.nT. 

Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

STATXMINT   or   PT7«P08«    AMD    Nm> 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 
In  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity  without 
regard  to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  aliens.  Such 
employment  would  be  subject  to  adequate 
security  Investigations  and  to  a  prior  deter- 
mination that  no  qualified  U.S.  citizen  is 
available  for  the  particular  poslUon  Involved. 
On  various  occasions,  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  engaged  in  scientific 
or  technical  work  have  found  that  the  only 
persons  qualified  and  avaUable  for  certain 
highly  specialized  positions  are  not  citizens 
of  the  Unltetl  States.  However,  in  many  cases 
these  individuals  cannot  be  employed  by  the 
Department  due  to  provisions  In  appropria- 
tion legislation  which  prohibit,  with  certain 
stated  exceptions,  the  compensation  of  aliens 
from  appropriated  funds.  The  current  pro- 
hibition Is  contained  in  section  502  of  the 
Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Development  and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Appropriation  Act.  1969.  approved  Au- 
gust 12.  1968  (P.L.  90-479)  and  applies  to  all 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  need  to  utilize  the  services  of  these 
talented  foreigners  Is  due  In  part  to  the  gen- 
eral shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers  in 
this  country.  More  significant,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  Department's  tech- 
nical programs  are  outside  the  popular  or 
currently  fashionable  areas  of  modern  sci- 
ence, and.  therefore,  are  not  particularly  at- 
tractive to  American  students  and  scien- 
tists. In  many  such  fields,  the  supply  of  tal- 
ent Is  much  more  plentiful  abroad. 

For  example,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (NBS)  has  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty In  recent  years  in  recruiting  physicists 
trained  In  atomic  spectroscopy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  demands  upon  NBS  for  precise  data 
on  atomic  properties,  obtainable  through 
spectroecoplc  studies,  have  Increased  sharply. 
Such  information  is  essential  in  Interpreting 
astrophysical  data  associated  with  the  space 
program.  In  measuring  and  understanding 
pla&mas  such  as  those  involved  In  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  research,  and  in  understand- 
ing the  physical  processes  Involved  in  rocket 
propulsion. 

Though  American  universities  have  been 
producing  lew  trained  personnel  in  this  field. 
spectroscopy  has  continued  to  be  an  active 
field  of  study  and  research  abroad.  Among 
the  major  producers  of  atomic  spectrosco- 


plsta  Is  Sweden:  howwrer,  Swedish  nationals 
may  not  be  employed  by  NBS  under  the  pres- 
ent statute. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
applied  niathematlcs.  where  the  general 
shortage  of  trained  mathematicians  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  lack  of  Individuals  Interested 
and  qualified  in  certain  specialized  branches 
of  mathematics.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
for  example,  recently  was  denied  the  services 
of  an  exceptionally  well  qualified  statistical 
consultant  with  extensive  experience  In 
censuses  and  surveys  because  the  Individual 
was  a  citizen  of  Sweden.  NBS  has  been  unable 
to  recruit  persons  skilled  in  numerical 
analysis.  This  Is  a  relatively  new  mathemati- 
cal field  in  the  United  SUtes.  but  Is  increas- 
ingly Important  because  of  the  applicability 
of  these  techniques  to  the  analysis  of  ex- 
tremely complex  problems  In  science  and 
technology.  One  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  trained  personnel  In  this  field  Is  Switzer- 
land, but  NBS  Is  precluded  from  the  employ- 
ment of  Swiss  nationals. 

The  varied  proframa  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
of  this  Department's  Environmental  Science 
Services  AdnUnistratlon  frequently  require 
unique  combinations  of  talent  that  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  For  example,  the  Weather 
Bureau  recently  needed  physlclst-meteorolo- 
glsu  with  specialized  experience  In  the 
measurement  and  analysis  of  atmospheric 
ozone.  Two  well  qualified  candidates  were 
found  to  be  available — one  from  Switzer- 
land and  one  from  India.  Neither  could  be 
employed  under  the  present  statute.  Sweden, 
which  has  produced  world  renowned  meteor- 
ologists and  has  an  International  Institute 
of  Meteorology,  also  Is  "out  of  bounds"  for 
recruitment  to  fill  the  highly  specialized 
needs  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Numerous  other  cases  might  be  cited, 
ranging  from  a  Swedish  specialist  on  the 
rheologlcal  properties  of  paper,  who  would 
have  been  Ideally  suited  to  a  position  at 
NBS.  to  an  Egyptian  oceanographer.  who  had 
exceptional  qualifications  for  general  circu- 
lation research  with  the  Weather  Bureau.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  enable  the  De- 
partment to  take  full  advantage  of  such 
unique  and  long-sought  combinations  of 
talent  and  experience  from  abroad  whenever 
suitably  qualified  U.S.  citizens  are  not 
available. 

Authority  similar  to  that  here  sought  was 
granted  by  the  88th  Congress  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  In  earlier  action,  the  Con- 
gress exempted  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdnUnistratlon  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  the  prohibitions  against  em- 
ployment of  noncltlzens.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice also  are  among  the  various  agencies  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  to  employ  aliens 
for  certain  necessary  purposes. 


S.  1174— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
CLARIFY  POWERS  OF  THE  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify 
the  powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  respect  of  consolidation  of  cer- 
tain proceedings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal,  the  statement  of  purpose 
and  need,  and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  bill  (8. 1174)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
respect  of  consolidation  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings, introduced  by  Mr.  Magotjsow, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
401(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
(49  U.S.C.  1371)   Is  amended  by: 

( 1 )  Amending  the  heading  of  such  section 
to  read  as  follows:  "Notice  of  Application; 
Contemporaneous  Consideration";  and 

(2)  Inserting  "(1)"  Unmedlately  after 
"(c)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)     Contemporaneous    consideration    of 
applications  may.  In  the  Board's  discretion, 
be    afforded    by    assigning    applications    for 
consolidated   hearings   and   decisions  or   by 
assigning  such  applications  for  separate  hear- 
ings followed  by  simultaneous  decision:  Pro- 
vided. That  applicants  excluded  from  a  par- 
ticular  hearing   are   allowed   to   participate 
therein  as  interveners,  adduce  evidence,  and 
cross-examine    adverse    witnesses:    Provided 
further.   That   contemporaneous    considera- 
tion   Is   not    required   In   a   proceeding   for 
the  consideration  of  applications  for  a  par- 
ticular type  of  service  within  a  defined  area 
or   over   a   described   route   segment   where 
applications    (or    portions   of    applications) 
not  proposing  service  of  such  type  within 
such  area  or  over  such  segment  are  excluded 
by  the  Board  and  new  authorizations  granted 
in   such   proceeding   provide  for  a  manda- 
tory stop  at  any  point  marking  the  boundary 
of  the  defined  area  or  common  to  any  ap- 
plication (or  portion  thereof)   which  Is  ex- 
cluded.  Direction  or  refusal  by   the  Board 
to  consolidate  any  application  for  hearing 
with    any    other    application,    or    otherwise 
to    provide    contemporaneous    consideration 
thereof,  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  an  order  granting  such 
other  application  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
Board  shall  not  be  required  to  hold,  prior  to 
a  hearing  on  any  application,  a  preliminary 
hearing  on  the  question  of  whether  any  other 
application    filed   pursuant    to   this   section 
should  be  heard  together  with  the  applica- 
tion noticed  for  hearing,  or  whether  such 
other   application   should  otherwise   be   af- 
forded contempKsraneous  consideration.  The 
burden    of    establishing    that    applications 
should  be  consolidated  for  hearing  or  given 
contemporaneous  consideration  shall  be  on 
the  person  making  request  therefor.  As  \ised 
In   this   subsection,    the    term     application' 
shall  Include  an  Investigation  Instituted  by 
the   Board   upon   petition   or   complaint   or 
upon    Its    own    Initiative    to    alter,    amend, 
modify  or  suspend  a  certificate  pursuant  to 
section  401(g)  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  1006(a)  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1486)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  sentence 
reading  as  follows:  "Orders  of  the  Board  di- 
recting or  refusing  consolidation  or  con- 
temporaneous consideration  of  applications 
filed  under  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  review  only  at  the  time  prescribed 
in  section  401(c)  (2)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "Sec.  401.  Certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity."  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(c)  Notice  of  ap- 
plication." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) 
Notice  of  appUcatlon;  contemporaneous  con- 
sideration." 
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The  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Civil,  AERONAtrrics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.  Dec.  31. 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  reconunends  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  so  as  to  clarify  the  powers  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  respect  of  con- 
solidation  of   certain   proceedings." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dated  December  23, 
1968.  that  there  la  no  objection  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  provided  the  draft  legislation  is 
submitted  prior  to  January  20,  1969. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  roR  a  Dbait 
Bill  To  Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
OF  1958  So  AS  To  Clarify  the  Powers  of 
THE  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  Respect 
OF  Consolidation  of  Certain  Proceedings 

One  of  the  most  persistent  problems  the 
Board  has  encountered,  particularly  In  large 
area  route  proceedings,  has  been  the  conten- 
tion of  applicants  at  the  consolidation  stage, 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  Ashbacker  Radio 
Corp.  v.  F.C.C..  336  U.S.  327  (1945) ,  that  they 
are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  legal  right  to 
consolidation  of  particular  applications.  Such 
an  applicant  usually  asserts  that  the  grant  of 
an  application  which  the  Board  proposes  to 
hear  virill  preclude  a  subsequent  grant  of  Its 
own  application,  and  that  the  Board  there- 
fore must  also  hear  Its  application  In  the 
proceeding  and  accord  it  comparative  con- 
sideration. In  many  instances  in  the  past, 
a  refusal  by  the  Board  to  consolidate  has 
resulted  in  an  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the 
consolidation  order,  with  a  request  that  the 
court  stay  further  procedural  steps  In  the 
Board  proceeding  pending  disposition  of  the 
petition  for  review.  The  bill  is  designed,  infer 
alia,  to  resolve  these  problems. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration and  recommendation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  Conferences  of  the 
United  States.  The  Administrative  Confer- 
ence recommended  (Recommendation  No.  20) 
in  its  final  report  In  1962  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  (1)  contemporaneous  consideration  of 
applications,  when  required,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  {^Ignlng  various  of  the  applica- 
tions for  separate  evidentiary  hearings  and 
then  consolidating  them  for  simultaneous 
decision  by  the  Board,  provided  that  appli- 
cants excluded  from  a  particular  hearing  are 
allowed  to  participate  therein  as  Intervenors, 
adduce  evidence,  and  cross-examine  adverse 
witnesses,  (2)  contemporaneous  considera- 
tion of  applications  Is  not  required  when  the 
Board  conducts  a  proceeding  to  consider  ap- 
plications for  a  particular  type  of  service 
within  a  defined  area  or  over  a  described 
route  segment  and  excludes  applications  (or 
portions  of  applications)  not  proposing  serv- 
ice of  the  particular  type  within  the  area  or 
over  the  segment  so  described,  provided  that 
new  authortzatlona  granted  In  any  such  pro- 
ceedings are  subject  to  a  mandatory  stop  at 
any  point  common  to  any  application  (or 
portion  of  an  application)  excluded  from  the 
proceeding,  and  (3)  the  Board  Is  not  required 
to  hold  a  preliminary  hearing  on  the  Issue  of 
consolidating  applications.  Subsequently,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  also 
endorsed  the  recommendation  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  (see  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 


United  States,  September  22-23,  1965  (H.  Doc. 
No.  356,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  p.  68) ) . 

The  legislation  amends  section  401(c)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to 
certificate  proceedings,  so  as  to  reflect  In 
substance  these  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  Conferences,  and 
makes  a  technical  amendment  to  section 
1006(a)  of  the  Act,  relating  to  Judicial  re- 
view of  Board  orders. 


there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


S.  1175— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
WAIVE  BONDS  RELATED  TO  CER- 
TAIN CONTRACTS  ENTERED  INTO 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  April  29,  1941,  to  authorize  the  waiv- 
ing of  the  requirement  of  performance 
and  payment  bonds  in  connection  with 
certain  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  provisions,  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  statement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1175)  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  29,  1941,  to  authorize  the  waiving 
of  the  requirement  of  performance  and 
payment  bonds  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain contracts  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnttson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1175 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  April  29.  1941  (55  Stat.  147)  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  270ei,  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  2  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
waive  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat. 
793_4) ,  with  respect  to  contracts  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  of  vessels 
of  any  kind  or  nature,  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  382, 
417-8),  as  amended,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  or  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946,  regardless  of  the  terms  of  such  con- 
tracts as  to  payment  or  title." 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.C.  December  18, 1968. 
Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of 
April  29,  1941,  to  authorize  the  waiving  of 
the  requirement  of  performance  and  payment 
bonds  in  connection  with  certain  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce," 
together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
neM  in  support  thereof. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill  which 
Is  Included  In  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  for  the  91st  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  December  6,  1968  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 


Statement  of  the  Purposes  and  Provisions 
OF  THE  Draft  Bill  To  Amend  the  Act  of 
April  29,  1941,  To  Attthorize  the  Waiving 
of  the  Requirement  of  Performance  and 
Payment  Bonds  in  Connection  With  Cer- 
tain Contracts  Entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce 

The  Miller  Act,  49  Stat.  793-4  (P.L.  74-321, 
Ist  Sess.).  40  U.S.C.  270a.  provides  that  any 
contractor  constructing  a  "public  work"  in 
excess  of  $2,000  for  the  United  States  shall 
furnish  a  p)erformance  bond  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  a  payment  bond 
for  the  protection  of  persona  furnishing 
materials  and  labor. 

The  Maritime  Administration  presently  is 
required  to  obtain  such  bonds  from  the  con- 
tractor in  the  following  instances: 

(1)  when  it  constructs  ships  under  the 
Economy  Act.  47  Stat.  382.  417-8  (P.L.  72-212. 
1st  Sess.) ,  as  amended,  31  U.S.C.  686,  for  other 
Government  agencies; 

(2)  when  it  constructs  a  vessel  pursuant 
to  section  502.  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
whereby  it  concurrently  contracts  with  the 
applicant  for  the  purchase  by  the  applicant 
of  the  vessel  upon  Its  completion; 

(3)  when  It  repairs  a  vessel,  such  as  in  the 
process  of  "breaking  It  out"  from  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  for  operation 
under  a  general  agency  agreement,  or  In  the 
process  of  making  it  available  to  any  State 
maintaining  a  marine  school,  as  is  author- 
ized by  section  1 1  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946,  or  in  the  process  of  making  a 
vessel  available  for  charter  under  section  6 
of  that  Act;  and 

(4)  when  it  constructs,  reconditions  or  re- 
models vessels  under  Title  VII,  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
determined,  and  the  determination  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  that  the  national 
policy  and  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Act 
cannot  be  fully  realized  within  a  reasonable 
time  under  the  provisions  of  Title  V. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
Guard  have  been  given  the  statutory  author- 
ity in  69  Stat.  83  (P.L.  84-60.  1st  Sess.),  40 
U.S.C.  270e.  to  waive  the  bond  provisions  of 
the  Miller  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  obtain  similar 
authority  with  respect  to  vessels  constructed, 
altered,  or  repaired,  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration In  the  above-enxmierated  instances. 

Requiring  these  bonds  increases  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  ships.  When  the  risk  in- 
volved does  not  require  such  bonds,  the 
presently  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Miller 
Act  result  In  an  unnecessary  expense. 


S.  1176— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
CARRY  OUT  THE  STANDARD  REF- 
ERENCE DATA  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  statement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1176)  to  authorize  appro- 
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priaUoM  to -carry  out  the  Standard  Ref- 
erence DbU  Act.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magkuson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  Utle.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  IUcord,  as  foUows: 

S.  1176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  o/ 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled,  "mat  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  such  siuna 
aa  may  be  neceawry  for  the  flacal  years  1970 
and  1971,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $0 
million,  and  such  sums  aa  may  be  neceaaaxy 
for  succeeding  n»cal  years,  to  carry  out  the 
purpoeea  of  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act  (PL.  90-396;  82  Stat.  339). 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Mackuson.  are  as  follows : 

j*i«t;a«t  17.  1969. 

Hon.  HUBDIT  H.  HUMPHBTT, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

V  S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

DrA«  -Ma.  PaismiWT:  Enclosed  are  foxir 
coptea  of- a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appro- 
prlatlona  to  carry  out  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act."  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpoee  and  need  in  support  thereof. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommenda 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill  which 
Is  included  In  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  for  the  91st  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  January  13.  1969  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  AdmlnlstraUons  program 
there  would  be  no  obJecUon  to  the  submto- 
slon  to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation  and 
further  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Sincerely  youn. 

C.  R.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Statement  or  Pcepose  anb  Need 
On  July  11.  1968.  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act,  which  authorized  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  or  arrange 
for  the  collection,  compilation,  critical  evalu- 
ation, publication  and  dissemination  of 
standard  reference  data,  was  signed  Into  law 
(P.L.  90-396:  82  Stat  339).  Section  7  of  that 
Act  authorized  $186  million  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1969  to  carry  out  the 
Act.  However,  the  same  section  also  pre- 
cluded appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1969  unlesa  previously  au- 
thoMoed  by  legislation.  ThU  bill,  therefore. 
BMXfi  an  authorization  for  appropriations  In 
the  amount  of  $6  million  to  carry  out  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act  In  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  and  an  authorization  for  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  m  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

The  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  declared 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  make  critically 
evaluated  reference  data  readily  available 
to  scientists,  engineers,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. To  carry  out  thU  policy,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  U  directed  to  provide  or  arrange 
for  the  collection,  compilation,  critical  eval- 
uaUon,  publication  and  diasenUnatlon  of 
standard  reference  data.  The  Act  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  sell  standard  ref- 
erence data  and  to  allow  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
offset  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program  He 
may  also  obtain  copyright  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  author  or  proprietor  in 
standard  reference  data  prepared  or  made 
available  under  that  Act. 

The  requested  authorlzaUon  of  96  mllUon 
includes  a  figure  of  92.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  $3.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  $2.5  million  figure  constitutes  an  in- 
crease of  $640,000  over  fiscal  year  1969  and 


the  $3.5  million  figure  would  constitute  an 
Increase  of  $1   million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1970  amount.  The  specific  amount  sought  by 
thU  bill  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  as  well 
as  thoee  that  may  be  needed  In  fiscal  years 
beyond    1971    would   permit  continued  sup- 
port   for    ongoing    efforts    of    the    National 
Standard    Reference    Data    System    and    or- 
derly expansion  of  the  program  to  meet  na- 
tional needs   The  propoa^  expansion  would 
include   increases   in   existing   data   projects 
and  Initiation  of  new  ones  to  fill  gaps  in  Im- 
portant areas  In  addition,  effort  would  be  Ini- 
tiated on  generation  of  computerized  stand- 
ard reference  data  files,  including   facilities 
for  remotely  accessed  computers  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  accounting  system  for  such 
files    Finally,  the  funds  would  be  used  for 
activating  the  data. file  and  inquiry  service 
and  for  the  initiation  of  studies  on  vartoxia 
problem  areas  associated  with  NSRDS  infor- 
mation services. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Increase  in  the 
authorization  sought  by  this  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  would  be  used  to  ex- 
pand the  level  of  effort  on  several  existing 
projects  and  to  obUln.  by  contract  or  other 
arrangement,  additional  services  of  qualified 
scientists  In  academic  institutions  and  other 
national  laboratories  These  people  would 
perform  the  work  of  compiling  and  evalu- 
ating data,  of  writing  critical  reviews,  and 
of  setUng  up  and  operating  specialized  data 
centers. 

The  principal  benefit  expected  from  the  In- 
creased  effort  m   compiling   and   evaluating 
existing  data  will  be  an  Improved  ability  to 
supply  reliable  reference  data  to  this  coun- 
try's scientists  and  engineers.  By  better  meet- 
ing  the   user's   needs   for   this    information, 
the  operation  of  the  National  Standard  Ref- 
erence Data  System  can  contribute  directly 
to  the  economy,  efllclency  and  effectiveness 
of  our  naUonal  technological  effort.  In  the 
past   four   years,   representatives   of   science 
and  Industry  have  endorsed  the  concept  of 
such    a   System,    and    have   asked    for   more 
complete  services  than  can  now  be  supplied. 
The  greatest  present  need  of  the  National 
Standard  Reference  Data  System  is  to  pro- 
duce critical  reviews  and  data  compilations 
at  a  faster  rate,  and  with  coverage  of  more 
specific  areas  of  science  and  technology  than 
has  been  possible  at  the  current  level  of  ef- 
fort. At  the  authorization  level  requested  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  the  primary  em- 
phasis will  continue  to  be  placed  on  the  broad 
fields  of  thermodynamics  and  transport  prop- 
erties and  atomic  and  molecular  properties. 
These  fields  have  been  emphasized  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  but  have  not  yet 
developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  shift  of 
emphasis   to   other   categories.   Experiments 
are  planned  in  remote  access  to  data  files 
using  both  academic  and  commercial  com- 
puter systems.  Studies  of  problem  areas  and 
activation  of  data  services  are   planned   to 
make  the  NSRDS  Information  services  more 
responsive  and  efficient,  and  to  permit  a  more 
detailed  appraisal  of  how  the  entire  National 
Standard  Reference  Data  System  can  market 
lu  products  most  effectively  and  beet  reach 
Its  Intended  user  audience. 


Subcommittee  on  Labor.  In  further  ac- 
cord with  that  procedure.  I  now  Intro- 
duce a  bill  which  has  been  submitted  by 
the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

EnUtled  "A  BlU  To  Improve  the  Safe- 
ty Conditions  of  Persons  Working  in  the 
Coal  Mining  Industry  of  the  United 
States,"  this  bill  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  public  hearing  opening  Thursday, 
February  27.  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1178)  to  Improve  the  safe- 
ty conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  WitLiAMS  of 
New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


February  25,  1969 
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S  1178— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
IMPROVE  SAFETY  CONDITIONS 
OP  PERSONS  WORKING  IN  THE 
COAL    MINING    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  February  19.  1969.  on  in- 
troduction of  S.  1094.  a  bill  relating  to 
safety  in  the  coal  mining  industry.  I 
sUted  my  beUef  that  all  legislative  ap- 
proaches to  the  grave  questions  of  coal 
mine  safety  should  be  examined  and 
analyzed  in  the  hearing  process  by  the 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION—PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  GRANT- 
ING REPRESENTATION  IN  THF. 
CONGRESS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  representation  in  the 
Congress  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  submit  this  joint  resolution  on  De- 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  In 
dlana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  chairman  of  th" 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately refened. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  52) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  granting 
representation  in  the  Congress  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
same  time  I  wish  to  Join  Mr.  Batth  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  which 
he  is  Introducing  with  the  same  objec- 
tive, the  objective  of  securing  for  the 
people  of  our  National  Capital  the  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  which  is  so  long 
overdue.  ^,^  ^^       ^. 

The  prime  purpose  of  establishing  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  to  insure  that 
no  State  sovereignty  would  be  interposed 
between  the  Federal  City  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  purpose  was  at- 
tained when  Maryland  and  Virginia 
ceded  an  approximate  10-mile  square 
area  to  the  Nation  for  its  Capital.  Since 
that  constitutional  plan  has  been  fully 
executed,  there  is  no  reason,  and  no 
justification,  for  further  allowing  or  con- 
tlruing  a  different  civil  status  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  that 
of  the  States. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted is  intended  to  end  that  difference 
and  that  exclusion  from  full  citizenship. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  to  deny  the  District's  resi- 


dents such  rights  as  national  represen- 
tation and  a  full  electoral  vote.  Yet  such 
denial,  the  product  of  omission  or  over- 
sight, has  been  perpetuated.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
and  fulfill  all  of  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship. They  pay  Federal  taxes.  They 
are  subject  to  the  draft,  and  to  all  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Yet  they  have 
no  voice  at  all  in  the  levying  of  those 
taxes  or  the  making  of  those  laws. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  the  injustice  of 
taxation  without  representation  was  one 
of  the  elements  which  drove  Americans 
to  revolt.  It  is  highly  ironic  that  the  only 
plawe  in  America  in  which  that  injustice 
persists  today  is  our  National  Capital. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
decade  toward  securing  a  vote  and  a 
voice  in  the  political  arena  for  Washing- 
ton's residents.  Since  1961  they  have 
been  able  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  firat  elected  School  Board, 
chosen  under  the  act  which  the  last  Con- 
gress approved,  is  now  in  office.  But  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  citizens  have  had  no 
elected  spokesman  on  Capitol  Hill  since 
1873-75.  when  a  Delegate  served  for  2 
years  under  the  short-lived  territorial 
fonn  of  government.  And  they  have 
never  had  a  vote  in  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  congressional 
representation  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  not  be  confused  with  home 
rule,  or  substituted  for  it.  But  represen- 
tation in  Congress  is  even  more  impor- 
tant for  Washington  in  the  absence  of 
home  rule,  since  the  Congress  serves 
both  as  the  National  Legislature  and  as 
the  District's  local  legislature.  A  Senator 
or  Representative  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  thus  serve  a  dual  role 
until  a  full  measure  of  home  rule  can  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
have  full  representation  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress:  two  Senators,  and  as  many 
Representatives  as  would  be  apportioned 
to  the  District,  In  the  decennial  appor- 
tionment, if  It  were  a  State.  This  is  just 
in  principle  and  fair  in  practice.  Accord- 
ingly, the  resolution  which  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  proposes  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  that  full  elected  rep- 
resentation directly  and  immediately, 
with  no  intermediate  steps  or  halfway 
stops. 

The  resolution  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring,  is  based  on  the  same  principle 
of  full  representation.  However,  that 
measure  would  establish  a  constitutional 
minimum  of  one  Representative  in  the 
House,  and  permit  the  establishment  of 
additional  seats  in  either  the  Senate  or 
House,  or  both,  by  subsequent  act  of  Con- 
gress until  full  and  equal  representation 
is  achieved. 

It  is  vital  to  note  that  the  Bayh  resolu- 
tion contains  no  barriers  to  full  repre- 
sentation at  all.  but  rather  proposes  a 
more  gradual  path  to  that  goal.  Some  ob- 
servers have  suggested  that  this  step-by- 
step  approach  is  more  practical  and  more 
capable  of  achievement  than  attempting 
to  reach  full  representation  in  a  single 
bound.  Certainly  I  would  not  want  tacti- 


cal debates  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
progress  at  all. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  both  our 
National  Capital  and  a  great  American 
city,  the  home  of  over  800,000  Americans. 
It  is  time — and  past  time — for  us  to  let 
those  citizens  exercise  the  right  which  all 
other  Americans  take  for  granted,  the 
right  to  choose  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  speak  and  vote  and  work  for  them 
in  the  Congress.  I  trust  that  this  year  we 
can  finally  make  progress  toward  that 
goal. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  ADMIRAL 
NIMTTZ  DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  February 
24.  1969,  marked  the  84th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  late  Fleet  Adm.  Ches- 
ter William  Nlmltz,  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  military  heroes.  Admiral  Nimitz 
died  on  February  20.  1966.  just  4  days 
short  of  his  81st  birthday. 

Admiral  Nimitz'  service  to  his  country 
spanned  two  of  the  most  crucial  periods 
in  our  Nation's  history.  He  assumed  com- 
mand of  an  ex-Spanish  gunboat,  the 
Panay,  in  1906,  his  first  command.  The 
brilliant  career  that  followed,  including 
command  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  is  history. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  some  of  this 
history.  I  shall  ask  that  a  short  biogra- 
phy of  Admiral  Nimitz  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

First,  however.  I  introduce  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  February  24  of  each 
year  as  Admiral  Nimitz  Day  in  memory 
of  the  courage  and  ability  of  this  great 
man  who  engineered  victory  from  dis- 
couragement and  chaos.  So  great  was  his 
contribution  to  the  Allies,  his  feats  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  representative 
government  is  revered,  and  whenever 
men  are  called  upon  to  defend  it. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Potter's  short  biography  from  the  July 
1966  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  57)  des- 
ignating February  24  of  each  year  as 
Admiral  Nimitz  Day,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  57 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein ) .  That.  In  honor  of 
Plee^  Admiral  Chester  William  Nlmltz,  who 
was  bom  on  February  24,  1885.  February  24 
of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  Admiral 
Nimitz  Day.  The  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  Admiral  Nlmltz  Day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 


The    biography,    presented    by    Mr. 
Tower,  is  as  follows : 

Chester  Wiixiam  Nimttz:  1885-1966 
(By  E.  B.  Potter) 
Christmas  morning,  1941.  A  steady  rain 
pelted  down  from  clouds  hanging  low  over 
Pearl  Harbor.  To  the  northeast,  a  four- 
engine  flying  boat  appeared  bringing  the 
newly  apF>olnted  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
U.S,  Pacific  Fleet,  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
Through  the  haze,  Nimitz  could  make  out 
alongside  Ford  Island  the  sides,  hulls,  and 
crazily  Jutting  tops  of  American  battleships 
and  other  vessels  sunk  by  Japanese  carrier 
aircraft  less  than  three  weeks  before. 
Hardly  had  his  plane  touched  down  In  East 
Loch  and  come  to  a  stop  when  an  admiral's 
barge  drew  up  alongside.  Nlmltz.  in  civilian 
clothes,  stepped  down  into  the  barge  and 
shook  hands  vrtth  Captains  William  W.  Smith 
and  Harold  C.  Train,  chiefs  of  staff  re- 
spectively to  Admiral  Husband  E.  Klmmel, 
who  had  been  commander-in-chief  at  the 
time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  and  to  Vice 
Admiral  WUllam  S.  Pye.  Klmmel's  temporary 
relief. 

Admiral  Nlmltz.  who  had  been  out  of 
touch  with  events  since  leaving  Washington, 
at  once  inquired  about  the  relief  force  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  rescue  the  Marines 
under  attack  on  Wake  Island.  When  Smith 
told  him  that  the  force  had  been  recalled 
Nlmltz  remained  silent  for  some  time. 

"When  you  get  back  to  your  office,"  he 
said  at  length  to  Smith,  "call  Washington 
and  report  my  arrival."  After  a  few  mo- 
ments he  spoke  again:  "This  is  a  terrible 
sight,  seeing  all  these  ships  down." 

At  the  submarine  base  wharf,  which  the 
barge  presently  came  alongside.  Captain 
Train  escorted  Nlmltz  to  the  official  car  in 
which  Admiral  Pye  was  waiting  to  conduct 
him  to  his  quarters  on  Makalapa  Hill. 

In  conferences  during  the  next  few  days, 
Nlmltz  was  relieved  to  find  no  defeatism 
among  the  officers  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Their 
mood  was  rather  one  of  chagrin,  defiance, 
and  cold  anger. 

Since  the  attack  on  the  Fleet,  Guam  had 
fallen,  and  Thailand  had  been  overrun.  In 
Malaya,  the  Japanese  were  threatening  Singa- 
pore. In  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  Japanese  air- 
craft had  sunk  HM  battleship  Prince  of  Wales 
and  HM  battle  cruiser  Repulse.  On  Luzon, 
enemy  planes  had  wiped  out  American  air 
power  and  smashed  the  Cavlte  Naval  Base. 
Even  now  Japanese  Invading  forces  were  ad- 
vancing on  Manila.  Prom  the  Marshalls  the 
Japanese  had  penetrated  into  the  Gilberts. 
Whence  they  menaced  the  ElUces  and  Samoa. 
At  Wake  Island,  the  Marines  had  held  out 
for  two  weeks,  thrusting  a  Japanese  assault 
back  Into  the  sea.  On  14  December.  In  one 
of  his  last  acts  as  commander  In  chief,  Ad- 
miral Klmmel  had  sent  out  the  Wake  relief 
force,  Including  the  carrier  Saratoga  (CV-3). 
Heavy  seas  had  so  delayed  refueling  of  the 
force  that  It  was  still  600  miles  from  Wake 
when  the  Japanese  resumed  the  assault,  this 
time  supported  by  planes  from  carriers  re- 
turning to  Japan  from  the  Pearl  Harbor 
strike.  Admiral  Pye.  commander-in-chief 
pro  tern,  had  thereupon  recalled  the  relief 
force  rather  than  risk  ftirther  losses.  After 
a  gallant  but  hopeless  defense.  Wake  had 
surrendered  two  days  before  Nlmltz'  arrival 
at  Pearl. 

Still,  though  the  Japanese  had  sunk  or 
damaged  all  the  battleships  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  killed  2,400  men.  they  had  hit  no  carriers, 
for  none  had  been  In  the  harbor  at  the  time 
of  the  attack.  They  had  not.  moreover,  hit 
the  tank  farms,  which  contained  fuel  that 
could  not  have  been  replaced  for  months, 
nor  had  they  severely  damaged  the  repair  fa- 
cilities— facilities  that  would  have  most  of 
the  battered  ships  back  In  operation  when 
they  were  most  needed. 
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In  soma  re«p«ct«  no  leas  Unportwit.  the 
attack  had  Mttled  for  the  U.S.  Navy  the 
gueetlon  of  whether  the  carrier  waa  a  capital 
ihlp  or  a  mere  aiuHUary.  With  the  sinking 
of  the  battleships  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  btg 
carriers— Saratogo  (CV-3).  Uxington  (C-a), 
EnterprUe  (CV-«).  Yorktoicn  (CV-6).  Wasp 
(CV-7)  and  Hornet  ( CV-8 ) —perforce  be- 
came the  queen*  of  the  Pleet.  They  were  too 
swift  in  any  event  to  have  operated  effllciently 
with  the  old.  slow  battleships  that  the  Jap- 
anese had  sunk.  When  the  new  fa«t  bat- 
tleships. North  Carolina  (BB-M).  Washing- 
ton (BB-56),  South  Dakota  (BB-67)  and  the 
rest  arrived  In  the  Pacific,  they  would  at 
once  be  integrated  Into  the  carrier  screens. 
The  sinking  of  the  old  battleships,  though 
coetly  In  Uvea,  had  freed  many  trained  men 
as  cadres  around  which  new  fighting  teams 
should  be  formed  for  service  in  carrier  and 
amphibious  forces. 

On  the  last  day  of  1941.  Nlmltz  assumed 
command  of  the  Pacific  Pleet.  Standing  on 
the  wharf  at  the  submarine  baae.  he  spoke  a 
few  preliminary  words.  Then,  as  he  opened 
his  orders,  he  stepped  acroea  the  wharf  and 
read  them  from  the  deck  of  the  submarine 
Grayltng  (3S-209).  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
the  new  commander-in-chief  was  an  old  sub- 
mariner but  also  because  few  other  decka 
were  then  available  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Shortly  afterward.  Admiral  NlmlU  called 
together  the  officers  of  Admiral  Klmmel's 
staff  As  they  filed  Into  the  room,  they  found 
the  Admiral  seated  at  a  desk.  His  shoulders, 
they  noted,  were  broad,  his  grey  eyes  pene- 
trating: hla  Ught  blond  hair  waa  Just  turning 
white.  Except  for  hla  air  of  authority,  there 
was  nothing  imuaual  about  him.  He  had  no 
salient  features,  no  peculiarity  of  manner. 

The  Admiral's  speech  was  quiet  and  cour- 
teous He  was  apparently  a  man  not  easily 
ruffled.  He  had  about  him  an  air  of  serenity. 
Obvloxialy  confident,  he  inspired  increaaed 
confidence  In  the  men  before  him.  He 
needed  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  he 
told  them.  "There  will  be  no  changea."  he 
said.  "I  have  complete  confidence  in  you  men. 
We've  taken  a  terrific  wallop,  but  I  have  no 
doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome." 

The  officers  who  left  that  meeting  had  a 
renewed  spring  In  their  step.  Under  the  new 
leadership  they  were  ready  and  eager  to 
tackle  the  Job.  to  take  the  first  steps  on  the 
long  road  back. 

In  the  13th  century,  the  Oermans  ex- 
panded into  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Here  In  the  valley  of  the  River 
Nlemen  they  encoxmted  Slavs,  who  called 
the  Oermans  M*mi«— their  name  for  the 
river  Oermanlclzed  into  Nimitz.  the  name 
was  adopted  by  a  fighting  clan  descended 
fr<Mn  the  Teutonic  knights. 

A  noble  Nlmltz  served  iinder  the  Swedish 
monarch  Oustavus  Adolphua  and  fell  with 
him  m  the  Battle  of  Lutzen.  1632.  Hla  son 
and  grandaon.  berth  Ernst  Prelherr  von 
Nlmltz,  also  served  In  the  Swedish  army,  the 
former  attaining  the  rank  of  major  general. 
Karl  Oustav.  eldest  son  of  the  yoixnger  Emat. 
was  a  tax  collector  In  Hanover.  Unable  to 
meet  the  social  demands  of  hla  Inherited 
rank  he  dropped  the  UUe  freiherr  and  with 
It  the  von  before  his  family  name.  Karl 
Oustav's  grandaon,  Karl  Helnrlch  Nlmltz.  by 
profession  a  supercargo  In  the  German  mer- 
chant marine,  In  1843  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina  to  escape  the  harsh  economic  and 
political  situation  In  Germany. 

Karl  Helnrlch's  youngest  son  and  name- 
sake, who  anglicized  his  name  to  Charles 
Henry,  was  an  adventuresome  young  man 
who  had  served  In  a  merchantman  at  14  and 
never  loet  his  love  of  the  sea.  Desiring  to 
strike  out  on  his  own.  Charles  Henry  left 
South  CaroUna  at  the  age  of  20.  Joining  a 
German  group  planning  to  establish  a  colony 
In  Texas,  which  had  recently  been  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  Here  on  the  Pedemalea 
River  they  founded  the  town  of  Fredrick*- 
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burg,  named  in  honor  of  Prince  Frederick  of 

Pruaala. 

After  being  employed  In  several  capacities, 
including  service  with  the  Texas  Rangers, 
Charles  Henry,  known  generally  as  "Captain 
Nlmltz."  built  the  steamboat-shaped  Nlmltz 
Hotel,  which  became  a  Texas  landmark  One 
of  hU  12  children.  Chester  Bernard.  In  March 
1884  married  Anna  Henke.  a  local  beauty:  he 
died  five  months  later.  The  following  Febru- 
ary Anna  gave  birth  to  Cheater  Bernard's 
son".  Cheater  WllUama.  the  futur*  fleet 
admiral.  „      . 

For  six  years  Anna  and  her  Uttle  son  lived 
at  the  Nlmltz  Hotel  Cheater  then  and  later 
waa  cloee  to  Captain  Nlmltz.  The  boy 
llatened  wide-eyed  while  the  old  gentleman 
recounted  stories  of  his  youthful  experiences 
in  the  merchant  ijaarlne.  "The  sea— like  life 
Itaelf — ta  a  atem  taakmaster."  Captain  Nlmltz 
once  said.  "The  beat  way  to  get  along  with 
either  la  to  learn  all  you  can.  then  do  your 
best  and  don't  worry— eapeclally  about  things 
over  which  you  have  no  control." 

In  1890.  Anna  married  WllUam  Nlmltz, 
younger  brother  of  her  flrat  husband.  To 
Chester.  William  was  truly  hla  father,  and 
he  always  thought  of  the  offspring  of  hla 
mother's  second  marriage.  Otto  and  Dora,  as 
his  own  brother  and  slater. 

Cheater's  stepfather  waa  assUtant  manager 
of  the  small  St.  Charles  Hotel  In  KerrvlUe. 
not  far  from  Fredericksburg.  Here  Anna  took 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  Chester  and  hla 
half-brother  did  odd  Jobs.  At  school,  where 
because  of  hla  extreme  blondneaa  he  waa 
nicknamed  "Cottonhead. "  Chester  received 
good  grades.  But.  In  view  of  his  family's 
poverty,  he  had  no  prospect  of  pursuing  hla 
studlea  past  high  school  In  1900,  when  he 
waa  15  years  old.  he  made  vague  plana  to 
aeek  employment  as  a  surveyor's  helper  as  a 
means  of  learning  a  trade. 

That  summer,  however,  occured  an  event 
that  changed  the  whole  direction  of  Chester's 
life.  Battery  K.  Third  Field  Artillery,  from 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  came  to  camp  in  the 
brown  hills  close  to  Kerrvllle  for  training  and 
gunnery  practice.  On  their  way  to  Join  Bat- 
tery K.  Second  Lieutenants  William  M. 
Crulkshank  and  William  I.  Westervelt.  both 
West  Point  graduates,  stopped  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel.  Chester  was  fascinated  by 
theU  military  bearing  and  their  daahlng  new 
Army  uniforms. 

Fired  with  a  audden  ambition  to  become  an 
army  officer.  Chester  applied  to  Congressman 
James  L.  Slayden  to  take  the  West  Point  ex- 
amination. He  wa*  informed  that  all  the 
congressman's  appointments  for  the  Military 
Academy  were  filled.  "But."  said  Slayden.  "I 
have  an  opening  for  the  US.  Naval  Academy. 
Are  you  interested?" 

Chester  had  never  heard  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  but  he  swallowed  hU  disappoint- 
ment and  determined  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  education.  With  the  help  of 
hla  mother,  hla  stepfather,  hla  high  school 
principal,  and  a  devoted  teacher.  Miss  Susan 
Moore,  he  applied  himself  to  algebra,  geom- 
etry, history,  geography,  and  grammar. 

This  was  a  rough  period  for  Chester.  He 
regularly  aroee  at  3:00  a.m.  and  studied  until 
5:30.  Then  began  hla  first  stint  as  Janitor 
and  general  handyman  for  the  hotel— light- 
ing fires,  attending  stoves,  and  calling  early 
risers  After  breakfast  he  went  to  school  and 
remained  until  4:00  p  m..  when  he  resumed 
his  Janitorial  duties,  attending  the  lawn,  rak- 
ing leaves,  splitting  kindling,  filling  wood 
boxes,  and  tending  a  dozen  stoves  and  fire- 
places. After  supper,  he  took  his  turn  as  desk 
clerk  until  10:00  p.m..  when  he  retired  to  his 
lodging,  a  cot  set  up  In  the  ladles'  parlor  of 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

At  the  local  Naval  Academy  examination, 
held  in  April  1901.  Cheater  won  out  over  all 
competitors.  Congressman  Slayden  accom- 
panied him  to  Annapolis  In  July.  Here  Chea- 


ter entered  the  Werntz  Preparatory  School 
for  two  months  of  further  preparations  for 
the  late  Augxiat  national  examinations,  which 
he  easily  paaaed.  On  7  September  1901,  he 
waa  sworn  in  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  a 
Naval  Cadet,  aa  the  young  student-officers 
were  then  called. 

The  years  Chester  NlmlU  spent  at  the 
Naval  Academy  were  happy  and  successful. 
He  participated  In  crew  and  became  a  stroke. 
In  hts  first  class  year  he  wore  three  stripes 
aa  Commander.  8th  Company.  In  late  1904, 
the  Holland,  then  the  Navy's  only  commis- 
sioned submarine,  based  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  Nlmltz  was  among  the  midshipmen 
who  made  their  first  submergence  In  It. 

Cadet  Nlmltz  was  a  fun-loving,  gregarious 
young  man  who  reUahed  nothing  ao  much  as 
a  roughhouse  or  a  party  with  lots  of  good 
talk.  In  his  first  class  year  he  moved  Into 
the  first  completed  wing  of  Bancroft  Hall, 
and  he  and  his  roommate  had  the  happiness 
to  dUcover  that  they  could  reach  the  roof 
of  the  unfinished  building.  Here,  concealed 
from  below,  they  and  their  friends  held  some 
fine  beer  parties,  taking  particular  delight  In 
heaving  empty  bottles  over  the  side  onto  a 
heap  of  building  stones  and  then  watching 
the  guards  dash  madly  about  endeavoring  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  falling  glass. 

The  cadet  who  wrote  up  Cadet  Nlmltz  for 
the  Lucky  Bag.  the  Naval  Academy  yearbook, 
was  perceptive  beyond  his  years  in  selecting  a 
line  from  Wordsworth  to  characterize  him: 
•A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays  and 
confident  tomorrows,"  and  adding  further: 
"Possesses  that  calm  and  steady-going 
Dutch  way  that  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
things. " 

That  Cadet  Nlmltz  waa  not  aU  fun  and 
laughter  Is  demonstrated  by  his  embarrassed 
reacOon  to  the  notorious  Sampson-Schley 
controversy.  In  which  two  leading  naval  of- 
ficers of  the  Spanish-American  War  publicly 
questioned  each  other's  military  records,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  victor  In  the  naval  Battle 
of  SanUago.  "I  decided  then."  Nlmltz  said 
long  afterward."  that  If  ever  I  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  high  command.  I  would  do  my  best  to 
stifle  any  such  family  controversies  before 
they  reached  the  attentton  of  the  public  " 
This  resolve  may  be  the  root  of  Nlmltz'  later 
almost  obscesslve  discretion.  It  doubtless 
played  a  significant  part  in  his  refusal  to 
write  hla  biography  or  to  permit  It  to  be 
written  during  his  lifetime. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  of  Junior  offi- 
cers in  an  expanding  Fleet.  Nlmltz'  class  at 
the  Naval  Academv  was  graduated  ahead  ol 
schedule,  on  30  January  1905.  with  Nlmltz 
standing  seventh  from  the  top  In  a  class  ol 
114.  Alter  graduation.  Midshipman  Nlmltz 
headed  for  San  Francisco  for  a  cruise  to  the 
Orient  In  the  USS  Ohio,  designated  to  serve 
as  flagship  on  Joining  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

The  following  summer,  when  the  Ofcto  was 
in  Japanese  waters   (Nlmltz  was  one  of  six 
midshipmen    detailed    to    attend    a    garden 
party   given   by   the   Emperor  to  honor   the 
Japanese  Army  and  Navy  for  their  victories  In 
the  recently  concluded  Russo-Japanese  War. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  party,  the  midship- 
men, seated  at  a  Uble  near  the  exit,  observed 
Admiral    Helhachlro    Togo,    nemesis    of    the 
Russian  Fleet,  about  to  depart.  They  hur- 
riedly elected  Nlmltz  to  Intercept  the  Ad- 
miral and  Invite  him  to  their  table.  Togo 
smilingly    accepted    came    over    and    shook 
hands  all  around,  sipped  the  captured  Rus- 
sian champagne  being  served,  and  chatted 
briefly  In  English.  The  victorious  old  sea  dog 
made  a  deep  Impression  on  Nlmltz.  In  1934, 
while  again  serv'lng  In  the  Far  East,  Nlmltz 
would    attend   Togo's   public   and    also   his 
family  funeral. 

In  1906.  Nlmltz.  having  completed  the  two 
years  at  sea  then  required,  was  commissioned 
ensign.  He  also  received  his  first  command, 
an  ex-Spanlsh  gunboat,  the  Panay— not  to 
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be  confused  with  the  gunboat  of  the  same 
name  later  sunk  by  the  Japanese.  He  simul- 
taneously served  as  commander  of  a  tiny 
naval  base  at  Police.  Mindanao,  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, to  which  the  Panay  was  attached. 
There  were  31  men  on  board  the  gunboat  and 
22  Marines  at  the  base.  An  isolated  com- 
mand. It  provided  Ensign  Nlmltz  with  a  feel- 
ing of  high  adventure.  There  waa  no  radio 
or  mall,  and  no  supplies  reached  them.  The 
Marines  and  sailors  maintained  themselves 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  One  seaman  at 
length  remarked  that  he  "couldn't  look  a 
duck  In  the  beak  again." 

This  Idyl  came  to  a  sudden  end  when  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the  Japanese 
ambassador  to  the  White  House  and  said,  "If 
your  country  wants  war,  we'll  give  It  to  you." 
The  war  scare  shook  the  Asiatic  Pleet  into 
frantic  activity  that  reached  all  the  way  to 
Polloc.  The  Ponajr  was  summoned  to  the  big 
naval  base  at  Cavlte.  where  the  commandant 
ordered  Ensign  Nlmltz  Immediately,  without 
time  to  change  his  white  uniform  or  pick  up 
his  gear,  to  assume  command  of  the  USS 
Decatur  (DD-5),  an  old  rustbucket  of  a  de- 
stroyer, long  out  of  commission.  He  was  to 
get  her  Into  drydock  at  Olongapo.  60  miles 
away.  In  48  hourt. 

Nlmltz.  still  superb  In  whites  and  sword, 
boarded  the  Decatur,  which  wa*  swinging  at 
a  buoy,  to  be  greeted  by  a  couple  of  Filipino 
watchmen.  There  were  no  provisions  aboard 
and  no  water  or  fuel.  The  engines  and  boilers 
were  cluttered  with  Junk. 

A  crew  began  to  arrive,  but  no  means  for 
fitting  out  the  ship.  In  his  extremity,  Nlmltz 
cannlly  turned  to  some  warrant  officers  at 
Cavlte  vrtth  whom  he  had  played  poker  when 
the  Panay  was  being  readied  for  service.  They 
promised  to  do  what  they  could.  Soon,  barge- 
loads  of  equipment,  coal,  and  water  began  to 
arrive  at  the  Deoatur.  By  laboring  night  and 
day.  Nlmltz  and  his  scratch  crew  finally  got 
steam  In  one  boUer  but  had  no  time  to  test 
the  engines. 

Nlmltz  had  planned  to  back  away  from  the 
buoy,  but  when  he  rang  up  quarter  speed 
astern,  the  destroyer  moved  forward.  When 
he  ordered  full  speed  astern,  she  darted  for- 
ward like  a  frightened  Jackrabblt.  The  en- 
gine telegraphs  had  been  hooked  up  In 
reverse 

In  due  course,  Nlmltz  got  the  Decatur 
safely  to  Olongapo,  but  his  troubles  with  the 
old  destroyer  were  not  over.  One  dark  night 
some  time  later  in  poorly  chartered  Batangas 
harbor,  while  she  was  proceeding  at  dead 
slow,  the  leadsman  suddenly  shouted :  "We're 
not  moving,  sir!"  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  Decatur  was  aground  on  a  mudbank.  At- 
tempts to  back  her  down  were  fruitless.  Here 
was  a  situation  that  could  easily  wreck  a 
young  officer's  career. 

Nlmltz  now  displayed  that  quality  of  Im- 
perturbability for  which  he  later  became 
noted.  "On  that  black  night  somewhere  In 
the  Philippines,"  he  later  said,  "the  advice  of 
my  grandfather,  returned  to  me:  'Don't  worry 
about  things  over  which  you  have  no  con- 
trol." So  I  set  up  a  cot  on  deck  and  went  to 
sleep." 

Not  long  after  daylight  a  small  steamer  ap- 
peared, heaved  a  line  to  the  Decatur,  and 
pulled  her  off.  "ITiere  followed  an  Investigation 
and  Nlmltz  stood  court-martial  and  was  con- 
victed, but  he  got  off  with  a  letter  of  repri- 
mand for  ""hazarding  a  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy." 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  Nlmltz 
requested  battleship  duty,  then  considered 
the  glamour  of  assignment  of  the  Fleet.  In- 
stead, he  was  ordered  to  submarines,  which 
were  In  those  days,  as  he  said,  "a  cross  be- 
tween a  Jules  "Verne  fantasy  and  a  hump- 
backed whale."  Nlmltz  was  disappointed,  but 
characteristically  he  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly Into  his  new  assignment,  command- 
ing successively  the  USS  Plunger,  Snapper. 
Narwhale.  and  Skipjack,  and  making  himself 
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an  expert  In  undersea  warfare  and  diesel  en- 
gines. In  1912.  while  commanding  the  Skip- 
jack, Nlmltz  leapt  overboard  to  rescue  a  sea- 
man who  had  fallen  In  and  could  not  swim. 
For  this,  he  was  awarded  a  Red  Cross  Life 
Saving  Medal,  which  he  thereafter  always 
wore  when  In  uniform. 

"I  also  had  the  good  sense  and  good  for- 
tune about  this  time.""  he  afterward  wrote, 
""to  marry  Catherine  Vance  Freeman,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Freeman  of 
Wollaston.  Massachusetts."'  It  proved  a  thor- 
oughly congenial   union.   Catherine,   besides 
beauty  and  charm,  possessed  the  stamina  and 
the  Intellect  to  keep  up  with  her  fast-moving 
husband,  and  shared  with  him  also  his  love 
of  sports  and  classical  music;  whenever  his 
duties   permitted,   they  were   to  be  seen   at 
baseball  and  football  games  or  at  concerts. 
Over  the  years  she  bore  him  four  children: 
Catherine  Vance,  who  married  James  T.  Lay 
of  the  Naval  Academy  class  of  1931;  Chester, 
Jr.,  who  graduated  from  the  Academy  In  1936 
and  during  World  War  II  made  his  name  in 
submarines,   particularly  as  skipper  of   the 
Haddo  (SS-255);  Anne  Elizabeth  (Nancy),  a 
Russian  expert  with  the  RAND  Corporation; 
and  Mary  Manson,  who.  sent  to  a  convent 
school  during  the  busy  days  of  World  War  n, 
adopted  the  Catholic  faith  and  became  Sis- 
ter M.  Aquinas,  who  Is  now  teaching  biology 
at  the   Dominican   Convent   at    San   Rafael, 
California. 

In  the  summer  of  1913,  the  Navy  s>ent  Nlm- 
ltz to  Europe  to  complete  his  education  In 
dlesels.  He  visited  plants  In  Germany  and 
Belgium,  storing  quantities  of  data  in  his 
capacious  memory.  On  his  return,  he  super- 
vised the  building  of  the  diesel  engines  for 
the  Navy  tanker  Maumee  (AO-2),  later  serv- 
ing as  her  executive  officer  and  engineer. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  Into 
World  War  I,  Nlmltz  was  ordered  to  the  staff 
— and  later  became  chief  of  staff — of  Ad- 
miral Samuel  S.  Roblson,  Commander  Sub- 
marine Force  U.S.  Atlantic  Pleet.  In  his  new 
capacity  he  found  relations  between  British 
and  American  officers  breaking  down  under 
the  stiff  weight  of  protocol.  This,  he  de- 
cided, was  an  outdated  way  of  doing  things. 
He  believed  that  the  British  would  respond 
to  simple  friendliness  and  good  perform- 
ance and  drilled  this  point  of  view  into  his 
Junior  officers  and  men.  The  idea  worked, 
and  Nlmltz  quickly  established  amicable 
teamwork  between  the  allied  commands  in 
his  area  of  operations. 

Following  World  War  I,  Nlmltz  served  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Navy  Department,  with 
additional  duty  as  Senior  Member.  Board  of 
Submarine  Design,  then  went  to  sea  as 
executive  officer  of  the  USS  South  Carolina. 
He  next  commanded  the  USS  Cfttcasro,  after 
which  he  received  a  year  of  instruction  at 
the  Naval  War  College,  then  returned  to 
the  staff  of  Admiral  Roblson,  now  Command- 
er Battle  Fleet  and  later  Commander-li- 
Chief,  United  States  Fleet.  For  Nlmltz, 
Roblson,  was  an  Ideal  commander,  whose 
performance  he  consciously  imitated. 

Commander  Nlmltz  seems  to  have  been  a 
bit  startled  in  1926  to  be  ordered  to  the 
University  of  California  as  that  school's  first 
Professor  of  Naval  Science.  Here  he  was  to 
test  a  new  Idea:  making  naval  officers  out 
of  college  students.  Some  of  Nlmltz"  friends 
predicted  that  this  "school-teaching  duty" 
would  be  the  end  of  the  line  for  his  career, 
but  Nlmltz  cheerfully  accepted  the  assign- 
ment and  gave  it  all  his  energy.  In  his  three 
years  at  Berkeley,  he  implemented  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program 
that  was  to  provide  many  outstanding  officers 
for  the  Navy,  a  program  that  has  been  du- 
plicated in  52  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  nation.  Nlmltz  also  developed  in  him- 
self a  deep  interest  in  education  and  an 
abiding  loyalty  for  the  University  of 
California. 


In  1930,  when  Nlmltz  was  commanding 
Submarine  Division  20.  he  wrote  In  his  Naval 
Academy  class  book: 

""In  looking  backward  at  various  phases  of 
my  life,  I  find  it  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one 
activity  as  having  been  more  attractive  to  me 
than  any  other.  I  have  enjoyed  every  one  of 
my  assignments  and  believe  that  It  has  been 
so  because  of  my  making  It  a  point  to  become 
as  deeply  inmiersed  and  as  interested  In  each 
activity  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  become. 
My  life  in  the  Navy  has  been  very  happy  and 
I  know  of  no  profession  for  which  I  would 
forsake  my  present  one.  ...  My  wife,  my 
children,  my  profession  as  a  naval  officer,  and 
good  health  combine  to  make  me  a  happy 
man." 

Nlmltz  next  commanded  the  USS  Augusta 
(CA-31).  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Pleet,  and 
then  served  three  years  us  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation— as  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  was  then  called.  The  latter 
duty  suited  Nlmltz  well,  for  his  acquaintance 
was  wide  and  discriminating.  Ever  alert  to 
the  needs  of  the  Navy,  he  had  filed  away  in 
his  memory  the  special  competences  of  each 
officer  he  had  come  to  know. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Nlmltz  im- 
proved his  skill  at  Judging  character  and  his 
ability  to  communicate  clearly,  simply,  and 
directly  to  every  sort  of  person  with  whom 
he  had  business  or  social  Intercourse.  He 
further  developed  the  decisiveness  and  the 
poise  and  serenity  for  which  he  was  already 
noted.  His  manner  was  ever  courteous  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  sloppy  performance. 
Then  he  could  fix  the  culprit  with  steely  grey 
eyes  and  make  even  the  strongest  ol  men 
wince  with  his  measured  words. 

By  no  means  all  business,  Nlmltz  was  a 
genuinely  friendly  man,  capable  of  deep 
affection.  Except  where  official  requirements 
or  press  of  duties  forbade,  he  liked  to  write 
letters  in  longhand  in  his  clear,  flowing  script, 
never  forgetting  to  add  a  message  to  his  cor- 
respondent's family  and,  where  applicable, 
including  a  warm  greeting  from  Mrs.  Nlmite. 
PoUovrtng  his  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Na\'l- 
gatlon.  Captain  Nlmltz  served  as  Commander 
Cruiser  Division  Two  and  then  as  Commander 
Battleship  Division  One.  Battle  Force.  As 
always,  he  gave  his  duties  everything  he  had, 
developing  a  reputation  for  efficiency  that 
marked  him  for  the  highest  levels  of  naval 
command. 

In  Jime  1939,  Nlmltz,  now  rear  admiral, 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation. He  chafed  a  little  at  the  conllue- 
ment  of  desk  and  office,  but  worked  off  his 
excess  energy  by  frequently  walking  home 
several  miles  after  work  with  his  good  friend 
Captain  WllUs  A.  Lee.  Each  was  alert  for 
amusing  stories  with  which  to  top  the  other 
during  their  long  walks. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  7  December 
1941.  Nlmltz  was  at  home  settling  down  to 
listen  to  a  radio  concert  by  Arthur  Rodziuskl 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
when  the  program  wtis  Interrupted  by  an 
announcement  that  the  Japanese  had 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  He  leaped  from  his 
chair  aria  telephoned  his  assistant.  Captain 
John  F.  Shafroth.  who  soon  arrived,  and  the 
two  officers  Immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Navy  Building. 

At  the  Bureau.  Nlmltz  found  that  the  War 
Plans  he  needed  to  consult  were  in  a  safe 
with  a  time  lock  that  would  not  open  until 
Mondav  morning.  He  therefore  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  con- 
sult the  War  Plans  there.  From  here  he  was 
called  into  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences 
with  Navy  Secretary  Prank  Knox,  Undersec- 
retary James  Porrestal,  Assistant  Secretary 
Ralph  Bard,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Harold 
Stark,  and  others.  Among  these  men.  Nlmltz 
was  a  rather  junior  admiral,  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Navy"s  officers  and  their  capabili- 
ties  proved   Invaluable   at   the   conferences 
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Uor«over.  from  the  first  mMtlng.  th«  mem* 
bers  had  come  to  respect  Nlmlt*'  suggestlona 
and  to  tnist  his  Judgment. 

SborUy  after  the  attack.  Knox  made  a 
quick  trip  out  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  size  up 
the  situation  for  himself.  On  hU  return,  he 
reassembled  the  council  and  stated  his  con- 
viction that  a  new  commander  must  be  sent 
there.  Then,  turning  to  Nlmltz.  he  asked. 
"How  soon  can  you  get  ready  to  travel?  Tou're 
going  to  take  conunand  of  the  Pacific  Fleet." 
NlmlU  was  startled.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
had  occurred  to  him.  After  all.  there  were 
38  flag  officers  senior  to  him.  He  did  not  relish 
relieving  his  old  friend  Admiral  Klmmel. 
Besides,  he  had  been  hoping  for  a  seagoing 
command. 

Nlmlta  requested  that.  If  Klmmel  must  be 
relieved,  the  Pacific  Fleet  be  turned  over  to 
Admiral  Pye  Instead  of  him.  When  that  re- 
quest was  refused  he  asked  for  his  orders.  In 
line  with  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  he  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  new  assignment  and  give 
It  hU  best. 

There  were  several  more  days  of  discussions 
and  arrangements,  with  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  participating. 
Nlmltz  attended  these  conference*  and  aUo 
carried  dif  Ihe  burgeoning  duties  of  hU  own 
Bureau.  He  was  sleeping  little  and  eating  al- 
most nothing. 

As  a  safety  measure.  Admiral  Nlmltz  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco  by  tra^n  and.  to  avoid 
speculation,  he  wore  civilian  clothes  and 
traveled  as  "Mr.  Walnwrlght."  He  was  to  be 
accompanied  only  by  Lieutenant  La  Marr. 
whose  assignment  was  to  look  after  the  Ad- 
miral, seeing  that  he  got  enough  sleep  and 
plenty  to  eat  and.  If  possible,  diverting  his 
mind  brlefiy  from  the  stern  duties  ahead. 

As  It  turned  out.  It  was  the  Admiral  who 
diverted  the  Lieutenant,  for  as  soon  as  Nlm- 
ltz boarded  the  train,  he  shucked  his  respon- 
sibilities, bounced  back,  enjoyed  himself,  told 
Jokes,  made  bad  puns,  and  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  teach  La  Marr  crlbbage.  But  La  Blarr 
could  not  forget  that  he  had  In  his  brief- 
case the  first  full  report  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
damage,  which  he  had  been  Instructed  to 
keep  from  the  Admiral  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Once  the  train  had  left  Chicago,  La  Marr 
finally  turned  the  report  over  to  Nlmltz,  who 
at  once  became  grave  and  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  studying  and  analyzing 
It.  "It  could  have  happened  to  anyone,"  he 
muttered  once  or  twice.  At  San  Francisco, 
he  shook  hands  with  La  Marr.  who  returned 
to  his  duties  at  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
while  the  Admiral  set  out  by  plane  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  greatest  challenge  of  his 
career. 

On  assuming  conunand  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
Admiral  Nlmltz  had  four  Immediate  objec- 
tives: to  restore  morale;  to  divert  Japanese 
strength  away  from  the  East  Indies;  to  safe- 
guard U.S.  communications  to  Hawaii.  Mid- 
way, and  Australia;  and  to  hold  the  line 
against  fiirther  Japanese  expansion  In  the 
Pacific.  As  Nlmltz  saw  It,  all  these  objectives 
might  be  obtained  through  offensive  opera- 
tions. In  the  circumstances,  that  could  only 
mean  carrier  raids  on  Japanese  bases. 

When.  In  early  January  1942.  Nlmltz  put 
the  matter  before  his  force  commanders  and 
other  officers  at  Pearl  Harbor,  several  of  whom 
until  recently  had  been  his  seniors,  many 
oppoaed  the  raids  as  too  risky,  a  sure  way  to 
lOM  what  was  left  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  How- 
ever, Vice  Admiral  William  P.  Halsey  not  only 
endorsed  the  Idea  but  volunteered  to  carry 
out  a  strike  against  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Japanese  stronghold  In  the  Central  Pacific — 
a  courageous  reaction  that  permanently  en- 
deared him  to  his  commander-in-chief. 

On  1  February,  Barley's  finterprtae  force 
bombed  the  Marshalls  while  Rear  Admiral 
Frank  Jack  Fletcher's  Yorktown  force  raided 
the  nearby  Gilberts.  Halsey  next  struck  Wake 
and  then  Marcus,  the  latter  only  a  thousand 


miles  from  Japan,  while  Fletcher's  Yorkttnon 
force  Joined  the  Lexington  force,  under  Vice 
Admiral  Wilson  Brown,  for  an  air  attack  on 
Japan's  newly  seized  bases  at  Lae  and  Sala- 
maua  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  In 
mid- April,  the  Hornet,  with  16  long-range 
Army  B-aS's  lashed  to  her  flight  deck.  Joined 
the  Enterprise  under  Halsey's  command  and, 
approaching  Japan,  launched  the  bombers 
for  attacks  on  Tokyo  and  other  Japanese 
cities. 

The  raids,  though  not  extremely  destruc- 
tive, electrlfled  the  American  public  and 
armed  forces,  superbly  achieving  Nlmltz"  aim 
of  raising  morale.  His  seniors  In  Washington 
now  awarded  him  an  additional  title.  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  (Cln- 
CPOA).  which  gave  him  authority  over  all 
US.  and  allied  military  and  naval  forces  In 
the  Paclflc  theater,  except  those  In  General 
Douglas  MacArthur's  Southwest  Paclflc  Area. 
The  Japanese,  undeterred,  proceeded  with 
their  conquests — the  East  Indies.  Singapore, 
Burma,  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the 
Blsmarcks,  the  upper  Solomons.  Bataan 
had  fallen,  followed  by  the  Infamous  Death 
March  to  prison  camp  of  the  Filipino  and 
American  defenders.  Corregldor  must  soon 
surrender  and.  with  it.  the  rest  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Japan  had  thus  attained  access  to 
ample  Bast  Indian  oil  for  its  war  machine 
and  set  up  a  defense  perimeter  of  air  bases 
around  Its  newly  won  empire. 

These  rapid,  relatively  cheap  conquesU 
emboldened  the  Japanese  to  plan  further 
advances — Into  the  Aleutians  and  Midway 
to  complete  their  perimeter,  and  southeast- 
ward into  New  Caledonia.  FIJI,  and  Samoa 
to  establish  bases  for  interception  of  shipping 
from  the  United  States  to  Australia.  To 
clear  their  flank  for  the  southeastward  ad- 
vance, they  prepared  to  make  a  seaborne 
assault  on  Port  Moresby,  the  Australian  base 
on  the  New  Guinea  south  coast  whence 
Allied  bombers  could  reach  the  key  Japanese 
base  at  Rabaul  In  the  Blsmarcks. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Nlmltz  was  able  to 
make  use  of  his  ultra-secret  weapon.  Ameri- 
can possession  through  cryptanalysls  of  the 
mam  Japanese  code  Decrypted  radio  inter- 
cepts having  made  him  aware  of  the  Im- 
pending assault  on  Port  Moresby,  he  alerted 
Fletcher's  YoTktoum  force  In  the  South  Pa- 
clflc and  sent  the  Lexington  force,  now  under 
Rear  Admiral  Aubrey  Fitch,  to  Join  It  In  the 
Coral  Sea.  As  soon  as  the  Enterprise  and 
Hornet  force*  returned  from  their  raid  on 
Japan,  he  dispatched  these  southward  also, 
but  they  were  not  to  arrive  In  time  to  see 
action. 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  (4-8  May 
1943),  aircraft  from  the  Yorktown  and  the 
Lexington  searched  out  the  Port  Moresby  oc- 
cupation group  In  the  Solomon  Sea  and  sank 
the  light  carrier  Shoho.  obliging  the  rest  of 
the  group  to  turn  back  for  lack  of  air  cover. 
Meanwhile,  two  Japanese  fleet  carriers,  the 
Shokaku  and  Zuikaku,  detached  from  the 
force  that  had  raided  Pearl  Harbor,  had 
swung  around  eastward  of  the  Solomons  to 
entrap  the  American  carriers.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  the  opposing  carrier  forces 
located  each  other  and  launched  simultane- 
ous attacks  In  which  the  Shokaku,  the  York- 
town,  and  the  Lexington  were  heavily  dam- 
aged and  many  planes  were  shot  down.  On 
board  the  Lexington,  ruptxued  fuel  llnea  re- 
leased gasoline  vapors  which  at  length  ex- 
ploded, setting  off  such  uncontrollable  flres 
that  the  carrier  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
then  sunk  by  her  accompanying  destroyers. 
The  Japanese  could  proclaim  themselves 
the  tactical  victors,  for  their  loesses  were 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  American.  But 
the  Americans  were  clearly  the  strategic  vic- 
tors. For  the  first  time  the  Japanese  advance 
had  been  stopped  and  turned  back.  More 
Important,  damage  to  the  Zliokaku  a..d  heavy 
loss  of  aviators  from  the  Zuikaku  would  keep 
these   big  carriers   out   of  action  for   some 


time.  Tbua,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  slx- 
carrler  Japanese  striking  force  lost  a  third 
of  Its  air  power. 

Nlmltz  had  Uttle  time  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  resulU  of  the  Coral  Sea  battle, 
for  evidence  was  piling  up  that  the  whole 
Japanese  fleet  was  about  to  attack  Midway 
and  ihe  Aleutians.  This  was  an  appalling 
situation,  for  the  Japanese  navy  was  Im- 
mensely more  powerful  than  American  naval 
forces  In  the  Pacific. 

Nlmltz  could  find  no  use  for  six  slow  old 
battleships  at  San  Francisco,  two  of  which 
had  been  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  would  have 
to  depend  on  carrier  forces,  submarines,  and 
land-based  air.  The  Wasp  was  still  In  the 
Atlantic.  The  Saratoga,  torpedoed  In  Jan- 
uary, was  now  repaired  but  a  screen  had 
not  yet  been  assembled  for  her.  That  left 
only  the  Enterpriae,  the  Hornet,  and  the 
damaged  Yorktown.  These  Nlmltz  ordered  up 
from  the  South  Paclflc  at  top  speed. 

Decrypted  intercepts  of  Japanese  radio 
communications  revealed  a  strange  decon- 
centratlon  of  Japanese  naval  power.  In  fact. 
Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Japanese  Combined  Fleet,  had  his 
forces  divided  all  over  the  western  Paclflc. 
His  main  objective  In  assaulting  Midway  was 
to  draw  out  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  for  de- 
struction, completing  the  Job  of  his  carrier 
raid  on  Pearl  Harbor  six  months  earlier. 
Knowing  that  the  available  American  car- 
riers were  all  In  the  South  Pacific,  he  counted 
on  surprise  to  enable  him  to  mass  his  fleet 
before  these  or  any  other  American  ships 
could  reach  the  Midway  area.  Nlmltz,  with 
the  advantage  of  information  based  on  the 
broken  Japanese  code,  was  determined  to 
turn  the  Japanese  deconcentratlon  to  Amer- 
ican advantage. 

Halsey's  Enterprise-Hornet  force  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  from  the  south  on  26  May,  but 
Halsey  himself  was  111  with  a  nerrouA  raab 
from  months  of  tension  and  had  to  be  hospi- 
talized. Now  Nlmltz'  knowledge  of  American 
naval  officers  and  their  capabilities  stood 
him  In  good  stead.  Without  hesitation  he 
turned  the  command  over  to  Rear  Admiral 
Raymond  A.  Spruance.  Halsey's  cruiser  com- 
mander. Spruance  had  had  no  experience  in 
commanding  carriers,  but  Jflmltz  relied  on 
hU  reputation  for  intelligence,  decisiveness, 
and  good  Judgment.  He  carefully  briefed 
Spruance  and  his  staff  and  set  the  Enter- 
prise-Hornet force  to  cruise  northeast  of  Mid- 
way, on  the  flank  of  the  approach  he  ex- 
pected the  Japanese  carrier  striking  force 
would  make  through  a  region  of  mvirky 
weather. 

The  battered  Yorktovm  had  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  27th.  In  a  round-the- 
clock  effort,  she  was  sufficiently  repaired  to 
sortie  on  the  30th.  The  following  day,  Jap- 
anese submarines  took  station  west  of  Pearl 
Harbor  to  report  and  attack  the  forces  that 
had  already  passed  through  those  waters. 
In  the  afternoon  of  2  June,  the  Yorktown 
force  made  rendezvous  with  the  Enterprise- 
Hornet  force  350  miles  northeast  of  Mid- 
way, and  Admiral  Fletcher,  as  senior  of- 
ficer present,  assumed  the  tactical  fleet  com- 
mand. Since  the  Impending  battle  would 
also  involve  sub-surface  forces  and  Mid- 
way-based aircraft.  Admiral  Nimitz  retained 
the  over-all  tactical  command  in  his  own 
hands. 

Though  the  American  carrier  forces  were 
under  radio  silence,  Nlmltz  and  his  staff  were 
kept  well  Informed  of  all  operations  and 
fleet  movements  by  aircraft,  especially  scout 
plauM  from  Midway,  and  by  submarine  con- 
tacts. Nevertheless,  the  following  days  were 
among  the  most  trying  of  the  war  for  Nlmltz. 
He  knew  that  he  had  sent  a  David  out  to  do 
battle  with  a  Oollath,  and  that  defeat  of  his 
carrier  forces  would  leave  Pearl  Harbor  and 
all  other  Allied  bases  in  the  Pacific  open  to 
attack  by  the  Japanese  fleet. 
On  the  morning  of  3  June,  reports  came  in 
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to  Bearl  Harbor  that  carrier  aircraft  had 
raided  Dutch  Harbor  In  the  Aleutians,  and 
that  scout  planes  bad  sighted  a  large  enemy 
force  approaching  Midway  from  the  south- 
west. Nlmltz,  concluding  that  the  first  was  a 
diversion  and  that  the  second  was  merely  an 
occupation  force,  was  gratified  that  the 
American  carriers,  adhering  to  his  Instruc- 
tions, had  not  been  drawn  out  of  position 
by  either  of  the  reports. 

EUu'ly  on  the  4th,  Nlmltz  had  his  Judgment 
confirmed  by  scouting  PBYs.  The  Japanese 
carrier  force  was  coming  from  under  the 
cloud  cover  northwest  of  Midway  and  had 
launched  an  air  attack  against  the  Island. 
The  Japanese  battleship  force  had  not  been 
seen  and  Indeed  was  not  at  any  time  to  bfi 
sighted  by  the  Americans  because,  as  Nlmltz 
had  reason  to  believe,  it  was  several  hundred 
miles  away  to  the  west. 

For  the  next  few  hours  only  bad  news 
came  into  Pearl  Harbor.  The  air  attack  on 
Midway  caused  widespread  damage  and  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  fighter  planes  based 
there.  Counterattacking  bombers  and  tor- 
pedo planes  from  Midway  were  mostly  shot 
down  without  achieving  any  apparent  dam- 
age to  the  Japanese  carrier  force.  Torpedo 
planes  from  the  American  carriers  attacked 
with  similar  results. 

Then  at  1020  came  the  attack  that  changed 
the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Dive  bombers  from  the  Hornet  and  the 
Enterprise  had  missed  the  Japanese  carrier 
Kaga.  which  had  turned  northeast  to  attack 
the  American  carriers.  The  Hornet  bombers 
turned  toward  Midway  and  so  missed  the 
battle,  while  the  Enterprise  bombers  flew  a 
square  and  approached  the  Japanese  force 
from  the  southwest.  At  the  same  time  the 
Yorktown  bombers,  launched  later,  had 
headed  directly  for  the  Japanese  carriers  and 
were  approaching  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. By  an  amazing  coincidence,  the  two 
.\merlcan  air  groups  dived  simultaneously 
without  either  being  aware  of  the  other's 
presence. 

The  American  dive  bombers  caught  the 
Japanese  carriers  in  the  most  %'ulnerable  con- 
dition possible.  Thetr  planes  were  being  re- 
fueled for  an  attack  on  the  American  car- 
riers, sighted  shortly  before.  The  planes  had 
discarded  bombs  for  torpedoes,  and  the 
bombs  had  not  yet  been  returned  to  the 
magazines.  The  disastrous  American  tor- 
pedo-plane attack.  Just  concluded,  bad 
drawn  Zeke  fighters  and  the  attention  of 
Japanese  antl-alrcralt  gunners  down  to  the 
surface.  Nobody  was  looking  up  when  the 
American  bombers  went  Into  their  dive. 

Bombs  ripped  the  decks  of  the  carriers 
Kaga,  Akagi,  and  Soryu,  starting  lethal  fires 
and  explosions  in  all  three.  The  fotirth 
Japanese  carrier,  the  Hiryu,  made  a  tempo- 
rary escape  to  the  north,  but  that  afternoon 
bombers  from  the  £nterprise  found  her  also 
and  with  four  direct  hits  set  her  fatally 
ablaze. 

During  the  Hiryu's  brief  reprieve,  her 
bombers  and  torpedo  planes  had  followed 
the  American  planes  back  to  their  carriers, 
and  the  torpedo  planes  so  damaged  Fletch- 
er's flagship,  the  Yorktown,  that  she  took  a 
dangerous  list  and  was  abandoned,  where- 
upon Fletcher,  shifting  to  a  cruiser,  turned 
the  tactical  command  of  the  carriers  over  to 
Spruance  on  the  Enterprise. 

That  night  Spruance  pulled  back  to  the 
east,  a  move  sharply  criticized  by  some  of 
Nlmltz'  staff.  But,  by  his  move,  Spruance 
had  frustrated  an  attempt  by  Tamamoto  to 
retrieve  the  situation  by  a  night  attack  with 
surface  forces.  At  0255,  these  forces  having 
made  no  contact,  Yamamoto  with  a  heavy 
heart  ordered  a  general  retreat. 

Through  5  June,  Bpruance  unsuccessfully 
pursued  the  fleeing  Japanese.  On  the  6th, 
his  aviators  succeeded  in  overtaking  two  col- 


lision-damaged Japanese  cruisers,  sinking 
one  and  heavily  damaging  the  other.  Then 
Spruance  turned  back  east,  again  bfurely 
avoiding  a  night  battle. 

Once  more  Spruance  had  left  himself  op>en 
to  criticism  as  being  overcautious,  but 
Nlmltz,  noting  how  precisely  he  had  carried 
out  his  specific  instructions  regarding  cal- 
culated risk,  marked  him  for  future  Impor- 
tant responsibilities.  He  would  call  Spruance 
to  Pearl  Harbor  to  serve  as  his  chief  of  staff 
and  to  prepare  him  to  assume  command  of 
a  greater  Paclflc  fleet,  not  yet  off  the  ways  In 
American  shipyards. 

The  Japanese  got  In  the  last  blow  In  the 
Battle  of  Midway.  On  6  June,  while  the 
heavily  listing  Yorktown  was  under  tow,  a 
submarine  fired  a  spread  of  torpedoes  that 
sank  a  destroyer  alongside  and  so  further 
damaged  the  carrier  that  she  sank  the  next 
morning. 

To  Chester  Nlmltz  the  victory  of  Midway 
was  the  high  point  of  his  career.  Though 
its  full  significance  would  not  be  apparent 
for  months,  it  was  obvious  that  the  tide  had 
turned.  The  Japanese  preponderance  of 
power  had  been  cut  down;  something  like 
equality  bad  been  attained.  No  longer 
would  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  in  the 
Paclflc  theater  be  forced  into  continuous 
retreat.  For  them  a  shift  to  the  offensive  had 
now  become  possible. 

Outside  his  office.  Admiral  Nlmltz  had  a 
pistol  range  set  up,  and  adjacent  to  his  living 
quarters  a  half  mile  away  he  laid  out  a  horse- 
shoe court.  These  he  frequently  visited  to 
work  off  tension,  especially  at  critical  periods 
of  the  war.  But  the  range  and  the  horse- 
shoe court  also  had  a  psychological  purpose. 
He  often  invited  Journalists  and  other  officers 
to  Join  him  at  both  places.  "If  the  Old  Man 
can  give  his  attention  to  this  sort  of  thing." 
they  would  say,  "matters  can't  be  too  bad." 

Most  mornings  Nlmltz  met  with  his  staff, 
often  opening  the  meeting  or  relaxing  a  tense 
discussion  with  a  humorous  story,  of  which 
be  had  a  great  store. 

Over  his  desk  he  had  three  questions 
tacked  up  which  he  expected  his  subordi- 
nates to  be  prepared  to  answer  about  any 
problem : 

1.  Is  the  proposed  operation  likely  to  suc- 
ceed? 

2.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of 
failure? 

3.  Is  it  in  the  realm  of  practicability  of 
noaterlal  and  supplies? 

When  major  operations  were  being  planned, 
the  senior  officers  involved  sat  with  Nlmltz 
and  his  staff,  together  with  any  other  officers 
in  the  area  whose  opinions  Nlmltz  wanted  to 
hear.  In  all  such  meetings  he  acted  like  a 
chairman  of  the  board,  guiding  and  being 
guided  by  others  in  reaching  a  meeting  of 
minds.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  war  was 
being  run  like  a  town  meeting.  At  his  con- 
ferences Nlmltz  made  the  final  decisions, 
sometimes  despite  plenty  of  contrary  advice, 
but  first  he  heard  the  advice  and  weighed  it 
carefully.  He  knew  that  World  War  II  was 
far  too  complex  for  any  one  man  In  any 
theater  to  do  all  the  high-level  thinking, 
keeping  his  council  to  himself  and  at  last 
handing  down  Napoleonic  decisions. 

Plans  made  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  Wash- 
ington, who  would  subject  them  to  scrutiny 
and.  If  In  agreement,  issue  a  general  directive 
which  left  Nlmltz  and  his  subordinates  am- 
ple leeway  for  carrying  out  details.  As  the 
war  wore  on,  the  Joint  Chiefs  tended  less  and 
less  to'  intervene  in  decisions  made  In  the 
Paclflc  theater. 

From  time  to  time  Admiral  Nlmltz  met 
with  Admiral  King,  now  Commander-in- 
Chief,  U.S.  Fleet,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Both  chiefs  and  members  of  their 
staffs  flew  to  these  Cominch-ClnCPac  meet- 


ings, usually  held  on  the  West  Coast.  They 
were  often  exhausting  experiences  for  Nlmltz. 
Flying,  which  he  disliked,  tired  him,  and  the 
conferences  were  long  and  wearing,  with 
King  demanding  more  and  still  more  facts 
and  figures.  Yet,  the  meetings  were  vital  for 
maintaining  co-ordination  between  Washing- 
ton and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  at  them  originated 
some  of  the  most  pregnant  ideas  of  the  war 
in  the  Paclflc. 

Nlmltz  was  in  fact  the  link  and  buffer  be- 
tween the  imperious,  often  caustic  King  and 
his  own  strong-minded  subordinates  In  the 
Pacific  theater.  These  were  men  of  Arm 
convictions  which  they  seldom  hesitated  to 
express  in  emphatic  terms.  Not  for  nothing 
did  the  press  rechrlsten  three  of  them  "Bull" 
Halsey,  "Terrible"  Turner,  and  "Howling 
Mad"  Smith.  Nlmltz  molded  these  men  Into 
one  of  the  finest  fighting  teams  In  history, 
all  the  while  remaining  patient  and  unruffled, 
like  the  calm  at  the  eye  of  the  storm. 

Eleven  o'clock  most  mornings  was  visiting 
hour  at  Nlmltz"  headquarters.  Commanders 
of  ships  or  forces  reaching  Pearl  Harbor  were 
expected  to  make  a  call.  "Glad  to  have  you 
with  us,"  Nlmltz  would  say,  then  motion  the 
visitor  a  chair  and  begin  asking  penetrat- 
ing questions.  In  fact,  almost  anyone  with 
something  to  say  could  gain  admittance  to 
the  Admiral.  "Some  of  the  best  help  and 
advice  I"ve  had,"'  said  he,  "comes  from  Junior 
officers  and  enlisted  men." 

Many  evenings  Nlmltz  had  guests  In  for 
dinner  at  his  living  quarters,  which  he  shared 
with  Spruance,  once  he  had  Joined  his  staff, 
and  the  fleet  medical  officer.  Captain  Elphege 
Alfred  M.  Gendreau.  Included  frequently 
were  officers  newly  arrived  from  the  United 
States  or  from  forward  operations,  or  civil- 
ians at  F^arl  Harbor  on  official  business. 

At  the  table,  serious  talk,  with  Nlmltz 
contributing  and  also  listening  carefully, 
was  mingled  with  laughter.  After  dinner 
Captain  Gendreau  usually  suggested  a  walk. 
When  the  party  returned  to  Nlmltz'  quar- 
ters, there  were  handshakes  and  good  nights 
at  the  door,  and  the  visitors  departed. 

Before  going  to  bed,  Nlmltz  relaxed  by 
reading  or  listening  to  his  flne  collection  of 
records.  A  rapid  reader,  he  usually  finished 
a  book  at  one  sitting.  He  read  everything 
that  could  help  him  better  understand  the 
Japanese  character.  Among  other  books  he 
partlctilarly  valued  Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man's biography  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Like  Lee, 
Nlmltz  picked  good  men  and  sent  them  to 
do  a  Job  with  as  little  Interference  as  }X>s- 
slble.  Nlmltz  was  never  present  at  a  battle 
or  an  amphibious  assault.  His  presence, 
he  knew,  would  have  an  Inhibiting  effect 
upon  his  subordinates.  They  would  feel  that 
he  was  looking  over  their  shoulders  and 
might  hesitate  to  act  without  flrst  receiving 
assent. 

As  a  result  of  their  victory  at  Midway,  the 
Americans  prepared,  with  the  help  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  forces,  to  seize  the 
initiative.  Their  objective  was  the  Japanese 
base  at  Rabaul,  which  was  within  bombing 
range  of  the  Australian  base  at  Port  Moresby. 
Forces  under  General  MacArthur  would  ad- 
vance on  Rabaul  via  New  Guinea  and  New 
Britain;  those  under  Admiral  Nlmltz,  via  the 
Solomon  Islands.  To  facilitate  conduct  of 
the  Solomons  campaign.  Admiral  King  estab- 
lished In  the  South  Paclflc  Area  a  separate 
command  subordinate  to  Nimitz'  F^acific 
Ocean  Areas.  As  Commander  South  Pacific 
Area  and  South  Pacific  Forces,  he  named 
Vice  Admiral  Robert  L.  Ghormley,  an  officer 
of  respected  intellect  and  solid  achievements. 

Tlie  Solomons  campaign  began  at  dawn,  7 
August  1942,  when  an  expeditionary  force 
commanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Fletcher  landed 
the  1st  Marine  Division  on  Guadalcanal  and 
nearby  Islets.  Tha  Japanese,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, counterattacked   with   planes  out  of 
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B»b»ul  but  achieved  IttUe  destruction  They 
^  pulled  a  .urprtse  of  their  own  in  the 
Batoe  of  Savo  lalajid.  An  hour  after  mld- 
mght  on  9  August,  a  J.paneee  force  of  Mven 
orul-ers  from  Rabaul  entered  the  sound  north 
^^i;^"canal  undetected  and  ran  throuj^ 
the  Allied  amphlbloua  support  forc".  firing 
guna  and  torpedoea.  Suffering  of 'y  "'f^ 
Samage.  the  Japanese  retired,  leaving  behind 
onT  AustraUan  and  three  American  heavy 
cruisers  in  a  sinking  condlUon. 

Tbe^Navy  was  stunned.  The  loss  of  three 
scarce  heavy  cruisers,  with  another  damaged. 
'^n  thousand  men  boded  "'  '°'^«  f  S; 
palgn.  Admiral  Nlmltz  '"  »*»«=^***  **  ^* 
bad  news,  but  he  U  reported  only  to  have 
^d.  •  Weil,  thats  not  ^  8ood^  N°w  w«  must 
eet  busy  and  revise  our  plans.  T^ere  was 
lome  t*ak  of  a  court-martial  for  Rear  Ad- 
^al  Richmond  Kelly  Turner.  <^ommazid^ 
otthe  amphibious  forces,  and  P««l»'»y  °">^"; 
burNlmlte  concurred  with  an  Investigating 
commission  appointed  by  the  S*<;«^  °J 
the  Navy  that  the  blame  for  the  AUl«<*jJ«f,*»* 
w^  to7evenly  distributed  for  any  particular 
officers  to  be  held  responsible.  „„^,- 

Toward  the  end  of  August.  In  the  carrier 
Batde'of  the  Eastern  Solomons,  the  Enter 

pr«e  was  heavily  da^^K*^-  "f  ,"^*  /^*  ^^ 
cans  forced  the  Japanese  fleet  to  retire  by 
sinking  a  light  carrier  and  shooting  down  90 
Dl^es  In  the  next  few  weeks  in  the  south- 
ei^app^aches  to  Guadalcanal,  submarine, 
damal^  the  Wasp,  the  SauLto<,a^  ^'^J^ 
biTulrtilp  North  CaroliTia.  The  Wasp,  aflje. 
^^^^unk  by  a  destroyer.  The  other  two 
ships  were  out  of  action  for  months. 

By  October,  there  were  nearly  as  many 
Japinese  troops  on  Guadalcanal  as  there 
we?rAmerlcan  soldiers  and  Marines.  Japa- 
nese aerial  bombs  and  battleship  and  cruiser 
SrTh^  destroyed  most  of  the  planes  on  the 
Ullnd  and  were  making  the  airfield  ujaus- 
able.  capture  of  the  field  »??«"•<*  Jf""^^: 
nent.  Allied  morale  In  the  area  P'"n8«^- '^'* 
confidence  was  further  undermanned  by  in- 
ter-command bickering  that  ahormley 
seemed  unable  to  check.  There  was  even  Ulk 
of  abandoning  Guadalcanal  to  the  Jj\P*nese^ 
By  this  time  Admiral  Halsey^ured  of  hUi 
dermatitis,  had  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Alerted  "sy  Nlmltz  to  be  ready  to  assume 
^^nd  of  the  carrier  forces  In  the  South 
Pacific  he  left  by  seaplane  to  look  over  his 
new  area  of  operations  and  meet  the  men  he 
would  work  with.  In  his  absence.  Nlmltz 
held  a  staff  meeting  to  discuss  what  to  ao 
about  the  worsening  situation  In  the  South 
Pacific.  As  Halseys  plane  came  to  a  stop 
in  Noumea  Harbor,  a  whaleboat  came  along- 
side and  Admiral  Ghormleys  flag  lieutenant 
handed  Halsey  a  dispatch  from  Nlmltz:  Tou 
win  take  command  of  the  South  Paclflcarea 
and  South  Pacific  forces  Immediately. 

Ohormley  understandably  distressed  at 
what  amounted  to  public  humiliation,  on 
arrival  at  Pearl  Harbor  called  on  Admiral 
Nlmltz  for  an  explanation. 

•Bob  ••  said  Nlmltz.  "I  had  to  pick  from  the 
whole  Navy  the  man  best  fitted  to  handle 
that  situation.  Were  you  that  man?" 

"No."  said  Ohormley,  "U  you  put  It  that 
way.  I  guess  I  wasn't." 

Not  long  afterward  Nlmltz  secured  Ghorm- 
ley"8  appointment  as  Commandant  14th 
Naval  District.  In  part  at  least  to  have  him 
close  at  hand  for  consultation. 

Halsey.  exuding  confidence  and  aggressive- 
ness, tough  as  the  situation  required,  quickly 
succeeded  In  restoring  morale  and  good  com- 
mand relations  In  the  South  Pacific  Area, 
although  perhaps  he  was  a  little  too  daring 
In  sending  his  two  carrier  groups  north  of 
the  Solomon  chain  to  tackle  the  most  pow- 
erful battleship-carrier  force  the  Japanese 
had  assembled  since  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
In  the  ensuing  Battie  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Is- 
lands, the  Hornet  was  sunk  and  the  Enter- 


prise was  again  seriously  damaged,  leaving 
not  a  single  serviceable  American  carrier  in 
the  whole  Pacific. 

The  struggle  for  Guadalcanal  reached  a 
climax  in  November  with  a  series  of  air  and 
sea  actions.  Including  night  surface  slugging 
matches,  which  together  are  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal.  When  It  was  over, 
the  Americans  had  lost  two  cruisers  and  five 
destroyers:  the  Japanese,  two  battleships,  a 
cruiser,  a  destroyer,  and  nearly  a  dozen  trans- 
ports. The  Japanese  now  wrote  off  Guadal- 
canal, merely  holding  on  until  they  had  built 
airfields  In  the  Central  Solomons.  In  Jan- 
uary 1943.  they  evacuated  the  remnant  of 
their  half -starved  Guadalcanal   garrison. 

When  Halsey 's  South  Pacific  forces  began 
advancing  up  the  Solomons  chain,  they  en- 
tered General  MacArthur's  Southwest  Pa- 
cific Area  and  so  came  under  the  General's 
strategic  control,  though  Nlmltz  continued  to 
provide  Halsey  with  ships,  aircraft,  and  men. 
During  the  advance  on  Rabaul.  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  several  hot  night  battles  Involving 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  with  the  aid  of  their 
newly  developed  CIC.  gradually  gained  the 
ascendancy.  By  early  1944.  Halsey  and  Mac- 
Arthur  had  surrounded  Rabaul  and.  with  the 
help  of  carrier  groups  loaned  by  Nlmltz. 
bombed  the  base  Into  Impotence.  The  Japa- 
nese, in  their  desperate  defense,  had  ex- 
pended their  land-based  aircraft  and  even 
stripped  their  Truk-based  carriers  of  planes. 
Thus  at  another  critical  moment  In  the  war 
the  Japanese  Combined  Fleet  was  paralyzed 
for  want  of  air  power. 

While    by    means    of    limited    offensives. 
American.     New     Zealand,     and     Australian 
forces  were  clearing  the  Japanese  out  of  the 
Solomons-eastern    New    Guinea    area,    and 
American  and  Canadian  forces  were  ousting 
them  from  footholds  In  the  Aleutians.  Ad- 
miral Nlmltz  was  assembling  forces  for  an 
all-out  offensive  In  the  Central  Pacific.  His 
objective  was  to  punch  a  hole  straight  across 
the  center  through  Japan's  Island  empire. 
MacArthur  would  continue  his  advance  via 
New  Guinea  and  the  PhUlpplnee.  but  this 
roundabout  route  would  be  too  long  to  bring 
the  war  agalnsit  Japan  Itself.  Over  such   a 
distance  not  enough  shipping  would  be  avail- 
able to  keep  the  attacking  forces  supplied. 
In  the  spring  of  1943.  new  fast  carriers  had 
begiin  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  together  with 
newly   completed   support   vessels   of   every 
type.    These    Nlmltz    organized    Into    task 
forces   and   sent   them   out   to   raid   enemy 
bases— Marcus.  Tarawa.  Wake.  Rabaul.  The 
carriers  would  spearhead  a  great  new  Fifth 
Fleet,  which  Nlmltz  appointed  Spruance  to 
command.    "The    Admiral    thinks    It's    aU 
right  to  send  Raymond  out  now,"  remarked 
an    officer    at    Clncpac    headquarters.    "He's 
got  him  to  the  point  where  they  think  and 
talk   Just   alike."   Rear   Admiral    Charles   H. 
McMorrls  now  became  Nlmltz'  chief  of  staff. 
The  Central  Pacific  drive  was  originally  to 
open  with  an  Invasion  of  the  Marshalls,  but 
Nlmltz  convinced  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  the 
Gilberts   should    first   be   seized.    Once   the 
Gilberts  were  captured  with  support  from 
aircraft  based  on  the  Elllcee  and  other  nearby 
Islands,    land-based   air   from    the   Gilberts 
could  support  the  Invasion  of  the  Marshalls. 
Nlmltz  was  not  yet  svire  that  the  carriers 
alone  could  provide  adequate  air  support  for 
amphibious  assault  on  a  major  enemy  base. 
In   the  Gilberts  assault,   which  began   20 
November  1943.  speed  was  deemed  essential, 
for  the  Americans,  unaware  that  the  Japa- 
nese fleet  had  been  rendered  helpless  by  the 
loss  of  carrier  planes  and  pilots,  expected  It 
to  sortie  and  give  batUe.  The  four  days  It 
took   the  2nd  Marine  Division   to  conquer 
Tarawa.  Japanese  headquarters  and  strong 
point  In  the  Gilberts,  cost  3,000  casualties. 
Including  more  than  a  thousand  killed.  The 
armed  services  and  the  American  public  were 


shocked  at  such  heavy  losses  In  so  brief  a 
period,    but    NlmltB    and    his    commanders 
knew  that  the  conquest  of  the  Gilberts  pro- 
vided as  valtiable  a  Jumping  off  place  as  the 
conquest  of  Guadalcanal,  which  had  taken 
six  months  and  cost  far  more  American  lives. 
Original  plans  for  the  Invasion  of  the  Mar- 
shalls called  for  simultaneous  landings  on 
Maloelap  and  Wotje.  the  atolls  nearest  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  Kwajaleln,  the  Japanese  head- 
quarters at  the  center  of  the  archipelago. 
After  the  shock  of  Tarawa,  Marine   Major 
General    Holland    M.    Smith,    expeditionary 
titwp  commander,  urged  that  the  Marshalls 
l)e  captured  In  two  steps.  WotJe  and  Maloe- 
lap to  be  captured  first  and  developed  Into 
bases  to  support  a  later  assault  on  Kwaja- 
leln.  Spruance   and   Turner,   commander   of 
the  amphibious  force,  were  In  hearty  agree- 
ment with  this  suggestion.  Nlmltz  startled 
them  all  by  proposing  Instead  that  they  by- 
pass the  outer  Islands  altogether  and  attack 
Kwajaleln    alone.    Spruance.    supported    by 
Smith  and  Turner,  protested  that  this  would 
leave  strong  enemy  positions  athwart  their 
line  of  communications  and  that  the  Japa- 
nese could  launch  air  attacks  from  the  outer 
islands  against  the  Americans  on  Kwajaleln. 
Plans  were  still  unsettled  when  In  the  sec- 
ond week  of  December  Admiral  Nlmltz  caUed 
a  conference  of  all  the  major  commanders  of 
the  forthcoming  expedition.  They  once  more 
threshed  over  the  question  of  whether  they 
should  go  directly  to  Kwajaleln  or  first  selzs 
the  outer  Islands.  At  length  Nlmltz  asked 
each  commander  his  opinion. 

To   Spruance:    "Raymond,   what   do   you 
think  now?" 
"Outer  Islands." 
"Kelly?" 
"Outer  Islands." 
•Holland?" 
"Outer  Islands." 

And  so  on  around  the  room.  The  com- 
manders unanimously  recommended  an  Ini- 
tial assault  on  the  outer  Islands.  When  the 
poll  was  completed,  there  were  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence.  Then  Admiral  Nlmltz  said 
quietly,  "Well,  gentlemen,  our  next  target 
will  be  Kwajaleln. '• 

As  It  turned  out.  the  Japanese  commander 
In  the  Marshalls  had  estimated  that  the 
Americans  would  do  what  Nlmltz*  subordi- 
nates wanted  to  do.  Hence,  he  had  strength- 
ened the  outer  islands  at  the  expense  of 
Kwajaleln.  When  the  American  assault 
came.  Kwajaleln  was  no  pushover,  but  be- 
cause Spruance  was  not  obligated  to  commit 
his  reserves,  he  pushed  on  with  them  and 
promptly  captured  Enlwetok  also.  The  outer 
Islands  proved  no  menace  after  all,  for 
American  air  power,  at  first  from  the  carriers 
and  then  from  the  Gilberts  and  Kwajaleln, 
easily  kept  them  pounded  down. 

Convinced  now  that  the  carriers  could 
support  major  assaults  without  the  assist- 
ance of  land-based  air.  Admiral  Nlmltz  next 
planned  a  1.000-mlle  leap  to  Salpan  In  the 
Marianas.  The  Salpan  operation,  which 
would  see  soldiers  fighting  shoulder-to- 
shoulders  with  Marines,  required  many  meet- 
ings with  Army  and  Navy  commanders  In 
close  and  sometimes  heated  conferences.  At 
one  such  meeting.  In  which  agreement 
seemed  Impossible  to  achieve,  Nlmltz  cleared 
the  atmosphere  with  a  little  story. 

••This  all  reminds  me.^'  said  he.  "of  the 
first  amphibious  operation — conducted  by 
Noah.  When  they  were  unloading  from  the 
Ark,  he  saw  a  pair  of  cats  come  out  followed 
by  six  kittens.  "What's  this?  he  asked.  Ha, 
ha,"  said  the  tabby  cat.  'and  all  the  time  you 
thought  we  were  fighting'." 

The  invasion  of  Salpan  In  June.  1944.  at 
last  brought  out  the  Japanese  carrier  fleet. 
with  new  planes  but  Inadequately  trained 
pilots.  On  19-20  June.  It  fought  the  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea  with  Spruance's  carrier 
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force.  Task  Force  58.  which  was  covering  the 
Salpan  beachhead.  Spruance  reftised  to  per- 
mit TF  68  to  leave  its  covering  position  until 
the  enemy  was  put  to  flight,  for  which  he  was 
again  widely  criticized  as  being  too  cautious. 
Nlmltz.  however,  gave  Spruance  his  complete 
support,  and  most  military  analysts  have 
since  agreed  with  them. 

Had  TF  58  advanced  and  attacked,  a  seg- 
ment of  the  enemy  fleet,  at  least  theoretically, 
might  have  maneuvered  between  It  and  the 
beachhead.  The  American  planes,  moreover, 
would  have  had  to  pass  through  the  heavy 
anti-aircraft  flre  of  an  advance  Japanese  force 
and  then  fly  a  hundred  miles  farther  before 
reaching  the  enemy  fleet  carriers.  As  It  vfBs, 
the  Japanese  planes  attacked  TF  58  and  were 
mostly  shot  down  in  the  "Marianas  Turkey 
Shoot."  Meanwhile  American  submarines 
sank  two  of  the  big  enemy  carriers,  after 
penetrating  their  screen,  which  had  been 
weakened  to  provide  the  advance  force.  The 
next  day,  TF  58  planes  overtook  the  Japanese 
fleet,  which  had  taken  to  flight,  and  sank  a 
third  aircraft  carrier. 

Two  Innovations  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific 
proved  vital  to  maintaining  the  strategic 
momentimi  of  the  Central  Pacific  drive.  One 
was  the  mobile  serlvce  squadrons  that  moved 
with  the  Fleet — ammunitions  ships,  tenders, 
repair  ships,  floating  dry  docks.  These  could 
enter  the  relatively  calm  lagoon  of  any  atoll 
and  convert  It  Into  a  naval  base.  The  other 
was  the  system  of  alternating  fleet  com- 
mands. After  Salpan  and  nearby  Tlnlan  and 
Guam  had  been  taken  by  the  Americans. 
Spruance.  Turner,  and  Smith  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  to  rest  and  plan  further  opera- 
tions, while  Admiral  Halsey  and  his  subordi- 
nate commanders  replaced  them  In  the  Fifth 
Fleet,  which  thereupon  changed  its  name  to 
Third  Fleet. 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  fleet  command 
Halsey  raided  the  central  Philippines  with 
carrier  planes  and  discovered  the  defenses 
there  to  be  so  weak  that  he  advocated  Invad- 
ing at  Leyte  instead  of  Mindanao  to  the 
south.  When  Nlmltz  and  MacArthur  con- 
curred, the  Joint  Chiefs  ordered  the  change 
of  plan.  As  soon  as  feasible,  Nlmltz  turned 
over  his  available  Invasion  troops  to  Mac- 
Arthur  and  carried  his  amphibious  and  sup- 
port forces  to  the  small  Seventh  Fleet,  "Mac- 
Arthur's  Navy,"  thereby  stripping  the  Third 
Fleet  virtually  down  to  Task  Force  38.  the 
new  tlUe  for  Task  Force  58. 

On  20  October  1944.  the  much  enlarged 
Seventh  Fleet,  under  Vice  Admiral  Thomas 
C.  Klnkald,  MacArthur's  admiral,  began  put- 
ting troops  ashore  in  Leyte  Gulf,  while  Hal- 
sey's  Third  Fleet  maneuvered  to  the  east 
In  distant  support.  Here  for  the  first  time 
the  two  fieets.  with  no  over-all  commander 
closer  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  In  Washington, 
operated  In  close  co-operation  against  a  ma- 
jor objective.  Halsey  had  seen  to  it  that 
a  release  clause  was  inserted  Into  his  own 
orders:  "In  case  opportunity  for  destruction 
of  major  portion  of  the  enemy  fleet  offer 
or  can  be  created,  such  destruction  becomes 
the  primary  task." 

The  Leyte  invasion  started  the  Japanese 
fleet  In  motion,  thereby  setting  the  stage  for 
the  great  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  By  24  Oc- 
tober, two  Japanese  surface  forces  were 
threading  their  way  through  the  Philip- 
pines— a  Southern  Force  heading  for  Surigao 
Strait  south  of  Leyte  Gulf,  and  a  more  power- 
ful Center  Force  heading  for  San  Bernardino 
Strait,  north  of  the  Gulf.  Through  the  day 
Halsey's  carrier  planes  hammered  at  the  Cen- 
ter Force,  temporarily  forcing  It  into  retreat. 
In  mid-afternoon.  Halsey  radioed  to  his 
fleet  a  battle  plan  whereby  four  battleships 
and  other  surface  vessels  would  withdraw 
from  TF  38  "when  directed  by  me"  and  form 
TF  34  to  cover  San  Bernardino  Strait.  Later 
Halsey  learned  from  scout  planes  that  to  the 


north  was  a  third  Japanese  force,  the  North- 
ern Force,  Including  carriers.  There  were  in 
the  Northern  Force  altogether  only  17  vessels, 
but  of  this  fact  Halsey  was  unaware.  On 
learning  that  there  were  enemy  carriers 
nearby,  he  cancelled  all  other  objectives  and 
headed  his  entire  available  fleet.  65  ships, 
north  in  hot  pursuit. 

Klnkald.  having  Intercepted  Halsey's  battle 
plan,  thought  that  TF  34  had  been  formed 
and  was  off  San  Bernardino  Strait.  He 
therefore  felt  free  to  send  all  his  gunnery 
vessels  down  into  Surigao  Strait,  where  that 
night  they  repulsed  the  Japanese  Southern 
Force,  inflicting  heavy  losses.  To  Halsey  he 
reported  the  ba4>tle  by  radio,  adding:  "Is 
TF  34  guarding  San  Bernardino  Strait?"  At 
dawn  he  was  dumfounded  to  receive  In  re- 
ply: "Negative.  TF  34  Is  with  carrier  groups 
now  engaging  enemy  carrier  force." 

Halsey  was  in  fact  in  TF  34  himself,  far 
to  the  north,  forging  out  ahead  of  his  car- 
rier groups  to  flnlsh  off  ships  crippled  by 
his  carrier  planes.  He  was  thus  doing  ex- 
actly what  the  Japanese  wanted  him  to  do. 
The  enemy  carriers  he  was  chasing  were 
harmless.  They  had  been  stripped  of  planes 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and 
had  not  yet  trained  aviators  to  replace  those 
lost.  They  had  in  fact  been  sent  down  from 
Japan  as  decoys  to  lure  Halsey  away  so  that 
the  Southern  and  Center  forces  could  con- 
verge without  Impediment  on  Leyte  Gulf 
and  smash  the  amphibious  shipping  there. 
The  decoy  force  was  not  exjjccted  to  survive. 

During  the  night  the  Center  Force  had 
passed  unchallenged  through  San  Ber- 
nardino Strait.  A  Itttie  after  sunrise,  north- 
east of  the  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf  it  en- 
countered and  attacked  a  tiny  Seventh  Fleet 
escort  carrier  unit.  There  now  flashed  a 
whole  series  of  radio  message  between 
Klnkald  and  Halsey.  the  former  demand- 
ing help,  once  in  plain  English,  explaining 
that  his  gunnery  vessels  after  their  night 
battle  were  too  low  In  ammunition  to*  take 
on  the  Center  Force.  Halsey's  Third  Fleet, 
TF  34  and  all.  forged  on  to  the  north. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  all  the  Halsey-Klnkald 
messages  were  being  intercepted.  Admiral 
Nlmltz.  watching  the  progress  of  the  battie 
on  the  operations  chart,  was,  as  he  later 
said,  "on  pins  and  needles."  It  was  not  clear 
to  him  whether  Halsey  had  sent  TF  34  back 
south  or  was  retaining  it  with  the  carriers. 
CinCPac  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Commodore 
B.  L.  Austin  suggested  that  he  Inquire  of 
Halsey  by  radio.  At  first  Nlmltz  declined,  not 
wishing  to  interfere  with  the  commander  on 
the  scene.  At  length  he  authorized  a  message 
merely  asking  the  location  of  TF  34,  where- 
upon Austin  dictated  to  a  yeoman:  "Where 
Is  (repeat  where  is)  Task  Force  Thirty-four?", 
addressing  the  message  to  Admiral  Halsey  for 
action  and,  routinely,  to  Admiral  King  and 
Klnkald  for  information.  At  the  communica- 
tions center  an  ensign  communicator  added 
padding,  phrases  at  both  ends  of  the  message, 
from  which  It  was  separated  by  double  let- 
ters— a  precaution  to  Increase  the  dlfliculty 
of  cryptanalysis. 

The  message  was  received  on  board  the 
New  Jersey,  Halsey's  flagship,  at  about  1000. 
When  it  had  been  deciphered  on  the  electric 
ciphering  machine,  a  communicator  exam- 
ined the  strip.  He  easily  recognized  the  open- 
ing padding,  "Turkey  trots  to  water."  lor 
what  It  was  and  tore  it  off,  but  the  closing 
padding.  "The  world  wonders."  looked  so 
much'  like  part  of  the  message  that  he  left 
It  on  and  sent  the  strip  by  pneumatic  tube 
to  flag  country.  The  message  placed  in  Hal- 
sey's hands  read  as  follows:  ••From  Cincpac 
[Nlmltz)  action  com  third  fleet  (Halsey)  info 
cominch  (King)  CTF  seventy  seven  (Kln- 
kald) X  where  is  rpt  is  task  force  thirty  four 
RR  the  world  wonders." 

Halsey  was  enraged.  To  him  the  message. 


with  its  seemingly  taunting  ending,  appeared 
to  be  an  Insult — which  King  and  Klnkald 
were  called  on  to  witness.  At  1115  he  ordered 
TP  34  to  change  course  from  due  north  to 
due  south,  attaching  a  carrier  group  from 
TF  38  as  he  passed  it  on  the  opposite  course. 
When  he  arrived  off  San  Bernardino  Strait 
a  little  after  midnight,  the  Center  Force  had 
already  passed  back  through  it.  Almost 
miraculously,  from  the  American  point  of 
view.  It  had  broken  off  action  with  the  little 
escort  carrier  unit  that  morning  and  had 
presently  retired  the  way  It  had  come. 

Despite  Halsey's  300-mlle  run  to  the  north 
and  then  back  to  the  south  at  the  height  of 
the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  the  battle  was  a 
great  American  victory.  The  Japanese  fleet 
had  been  reduced  to  impotence.  TTiere  would 
be  no  more  stand-up  naval  battles  In  World 
War  II. 

Captain  Ralph  Parker,  head  of  Nlmltz* 
Analytical  Section.  In  writing  up  the  CinCPac 
report  of  the  battle  for  submission  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  U.S.  Fleet,  criticized 
Halsey's  maneuvers.  Before  signing  the  re- 
port, Nlmltz  sent  it  back  with  a  note  written 
on  it.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do,  Parker. 
start  another  Sampson-Schley  controversy? 
Tone  this  down.  I'll  leave  It  to  you." 

The  Third  Fleet  continued  to  support  Mac- 
Arthur's  operations  in  the  Philippines — the 
conquest  of  Leyte,  the  capture  of  Mlndoro, 
the  Invasion  of  Luzon.  During  these  opera- 
tions, the  Pacific  Fleet  amphibious  forces 
came  under  increasingly  heavy  attack  by 
kamikazes,  which  inflicted  severe  damage 
with  heavy  loss  of  life. 

After  the  Invasion  of  Luzon,  Admiral 
Nlmltz  requested  the  return  of  his  Paclflc 
Fleet  units  for  use  In  forthcoming  operations 
against  Iwo  Jlma,  Okinawa,  and  Japan. 
Admiral  Klnkald  was  understandably  loath, 
in  view  of  his  commitments,  to  see  his 
Seventh  Fleet  reduced  to  its  former  starvel- 
ing proportions.  The  situation  might  have 
led  to  acrimony,  but  in  an  exchange  of  re- 
strained and  courteous  dispatches.  Admiral 
Nlmltz  and  General  MacArthur  reached  an 
agreement  that  was  workable,  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  for  either. 

On  25  January  1945,  the  Third  Fleet 
steamed  into  Ulithi  lagoon,  where  Admiral 
Halsey  was  relieved  by  Admiral  Spruance, 
and  Third  Fleet  again  became  Fifth  Fleet. 
For  the  Iwo  Jlma  operation.  Nlmltz,  recently 
promoted  to  fleet  admiral,  shifted  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  new  headquarters  on  Guam. 

Preceding  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jlma  in  mid- 
Pebruary,  Spruance  led  TP  58  to  the  shores 
of  Japan  and  gave  the  Tokyo  area  the  first 
naval  bombing  since  the  miniature  raid  from 
Halsey's  carriers  In  early  1942.  The  Iwo 
assault,  carried  out  by  three  Marine  Corps 
divisions,  proved  far  more  costly  in  casual- 
ties than  Admiral  Nlmltz  and  his  subordi- 
nates had  anticipated.  No  amount  of  aerial 
photography  could  have  revealed  all  the  con- 
cealed gun  positions  or  the  Intricate  tunnel- 
ing by  means  of  which  the  defenders  were 
prepared  to  sell  their  Island  dearly.  The 
conquest  of  Iwo,  however,  was  worth  almost 
any  cost,  for  it  provided  airfields  where 
Marianas-based  B-29s  could  refuel  and 
whence  fighters  could  take  off  to  accompany 
the  long-range  bombers  over  Japan. 

When  Winston  ChtirchlU  proposed  sending 
the  British  carrier  fleet  to  the  Pacific  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  final  defeat  of  Japan.  Nlmltz 
was  dismayed.  With  American  ships  reach- 
ing the  Paclflc  from  Eiiropean  waters,  where 
they  were  no  longer  needed,  and  new  con- 
struction coming  off  the  ways,  the  CinCPac 
command  had  its  hands  full  supplying  and 
servicing  its  own  ships.  Nlmltz.  neverthe- 
less, found  a  vay  to  handle  the  problem, 
and  Integrated  tne  British  fleet  into  the 
Okinawa  operation. 

The  landing  on  Okinawa  on  1  April  proved 
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unMp«:t«lly  twin  and  eaay.  The  AmertcaM 
did  not  know  that  thU  was  bec*u««  the 
Japanese  had  decided  that  defending  the 
beaches  under  naval  gxxnflre  wa«  futile  and 
prohibitively  coetly.  On  Okinawa  the  de- 
fenders holed  up  in  the  hllla  and  let  the 
Invaders  come  to  them.  Meanwhile,  Japan- 
based  kamikaze*  struck  viciously  and  in 
large  numbers,  doing  fearful  damage  in  TP 
68.  which  was  obliged  to  remain  nearby  in 
order  to  protect  communications  to  the  is- 
land and  among  the  small  vessels  maneuver- 
ing OB  early-warning  picket  stations  around 
the  Uland. 

When  military  operations  on  Okinawa  ap- 
peared bogging  down,  Nlmltz  arrived  for  a 
personal     inspecUon      Lieutenant     General 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner.  US.  Army,  received 
Nlmltz  poUtely  but  pointed  out  that  this  was 
ground,  implying  that  military  operations  on 
Okinawa  were  strictly  Army  businees.  "Yes." 
said  Nlmltz,  "but  ground  though  it  may  be. 
I-m  losing  a  ship  and  a  half  a  day.  So  if 
this  Une  isnt  moving  within  five  days,  well 
get  someone  here  to  move  it  so  we  can  all 
get  out  from  under  these  stupid  air  attacks." 
The   line    got    moving,    and    on    31    June, 
Okinawa  was  declared  secured.  By  that  time. 
B-39*  Tfom  the  Mariana*  were  burning  out 
the  hearts  of  Japanese  cities.  Not  long  after- 
ward, Halsey,  leading  the  combined  British 
and  American  fleeta.  began  parading  up  and 
down  Japan's  east  coast,  bombing  almost  at 
wlU.  In  the  first  days  of  August  1948.  the 
Soviet  Union  declared  war  on  Japan  and  In- 
vaded   Korea,    and    B-298    dropped    atomic 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Nlmltz 
had  been  Informed  of  the  pUn  to  use  atomic 
bombs,    but    otherwise    had    no    connection 
with  It.  for  the  Marianas-based  B-29s  com- 
prised the  one  command  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Areas  over  which   he  had  no  authority.  On 
14   August,   the   Japanese   Cabinet   accepted 
the    Potsdam    Proclamation.    The    next    day 
Nlmltz  ordered  Halsey  to  "cease  fire." 

On  2  September  1945.  In  Tokyo  Bay.  a  few 
minutes  after  0800.  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmita 
came  aboard  the  battleship  Missouri  (BB- 
63  > .  and  ala  personal  flag  was  broken  at  the 
mainmast.  Half  an  hour  later  General  of 
the  Army  MacArthur  came  aboard,  where- 
upon his  personal  flag  was  broken  alongside 
that  of  Nlmltz.  In  the  presence  of  military 
and  naval  leaders  of  all  the  Allied  powers, 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Japtmese  Army  signed  the 
instrument  of  surrender.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  then  signed  for  the  Allied  powers. 
At  0913.  Admiral  Nlmltz  signed  for  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  afterward.  Admiral  Nlmltz  visited 
the  United  SUtes.  In  Washington.  DC, 
5  October  1946  was  officially  designated 
"Nlmltz  Day."  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nlmltz 
rode  in  parade,  and  President  Truman  pre- 
sented Nlmltz  with  a  gold  star  In  lieu  of  the 
third  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Such 
ceremonies  the  Admiral  found  rather  trying. 
He  made  It  plain  that  he  accepted  the  honors 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  men  and 
women  who  had  served  with  him  in  the 
Pacific. 

While  In  Washington,  Nlmltz  called  on 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  V.  Forrestal  to 
pay  his  respects.  The  conversation  came 
around  to  Nlmltz'  future.  Forrestal  offered 
to  put  the  Admiral  at  the  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  or  release  him  Into  an  "advisory." 
semi-retired  status.  Nlmltz  startled  the 
Secretary  by  refusing  both  offers,  saying 
that  he  preferred  a  tour  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations 

"But."  protested  Forrestal.  "you  should 
now  step  out  of  the  limelight,  while  your 
fame  is  great.  As  CNO  you  risk  your  laurels." 
Secretary  Forrestal  was  in  fact  reluctant  to 
have  Nlmltz  as  CNO  because  they  had  dis- 
agreed concerning  the  merits  of  certain  ofB- 


•ers  Moreover,  Nlmltz.  while  wholeheart- 
edly supporting  the  idea  of  civilian  control 
of  the  military,  had  stated  his  opinion  that 
Forrestal  had  given  authority  to  civilians, 
"hU  Wall  Street  friends."  that  should  be 
wielded  only  by  officers.  When  Nlmltz  in- 
sisted on  a  tour  as  CNO.  however.  Forrestal 
could  not  very  well  refuse  him. 

"All  rtght."  said  the  SecreUry  grudgingly. 

"but  it  can  only  be  for  two  years,  no  more.' 

"That  suite  me  exacUy,"  replied  Nlmltz. 

"I  think  the  CNO's  terms  should  be  limited 

to  two  years." 

On  34  November  1946  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  deck  of  the  submarine  Menhaden  (SS- 
377)  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz  relinquished  hU 
duties  as  ClnCPac  and  ClnPOA  to  Admiral 
Spruance.  Of  Admiral  Nlmltz.  Admiral 
Spruance  long  afterward  wrote:  "Nlmltz  is  a 
very  great  man.  and  I  consider  myself  most 
fortunate  to  have  had  the  privilege  to  know 
him  as  well  as  I  do.  and  to  have  served  under 
hta  command.  His  personality,  character,  and 
ability  are  those  that  any  young  man  could 
emulate  and  make  no  mistake." 

NlmiU"  success  In  war  and  in  dealing  with 
men  was  the  product  of  his  extraordinary 
balance.  He  wielded  authority  with  a  sure 
hand  but  without  austerity  or  arrogance.  His 
perfect  integrity  was  untinged  with  harsh- 
ness. He  demanded  the  best  from  those  who 
served  under  him  but  never  failed  to  give 
credit  where  credit  was  due.  He  was  courte- 
ous and  oMislderate  without  leaving  any 
doubt  who  was  running  the  show.  He  was 
serene  and  unruffied  and  at  the  same  time 
vigorous  and  hardworking.  He  took  hU  re- 
sponsibillUes  with  deadly  seriousness,  yet 
never  lost  his  sense  of  humor.  He  grew  with 
his  responsibilities,  but  even  when  he  com- 
manded 2.500.000  men.  he  retained  his  sim- 
plicity and  common  touch. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  the  ablest  men 
he  could  find  and  sought  their  advice,  but  he 
made  hU  own  decisions.  He  was  a  keen 
strategist  who  never  forgot  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  human  beings,  on  both  sides  of  the 
confilct.  He  was  aggressive  in  war  without 
hate,  audlcloua  while  never  falling  to  weigh 
the  risks. 

On  15  December  1945.  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz 
relieved  Fleet  Admiral  King  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  As  it  turned  out.  Nlmltz  and 
Forrestal  proved  a  most  effective  team  In 
solving  the  problems  of  swift  demobilization 
and  of  keeping  the  unification  of  the  services 
within  bounds.  Nlmltz  did  not  oppose  the 
concept  of  a  single  Department  of  Defense. 
After  all.  he  had  seen  the  advantages.  Indeed 
the  necessity,  of  unified  command  In  his  own 
Pacific  Ocean  areas  What  he  did  oppose  was 
the  appointment  of  a  single  chief  of  staff  for 
all  the  services,  with  the  Air  Force  controll- 
ing all  aircraft,  the  Army  controlling  all 
troops,  and  the  Navy  controlling  nothing  but 
ships  and  sailors.  In  the  end  what  was 
achieved  was  separate  services  under  a  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  with  each 
service  so  balanced  In  capability  as  to  co- 
ordinate effectively  with  the  others.  Under 
this  concept,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
retained  Its  carrier  aviation.  Its  shore-based 
reconnaissance  wing,  and  a  Marine  Corps  of 
limited  size. 

During  Nlmltz'  tenure  as  CNO  occurred  the 
court-martial  of  Captain  Charles  B.  McVay. 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  US8  Indianap- 
olis (CA-35) .  sunk  by  a  Japanese  submarine 
in  the  last  days  of  World  War  II  with  the  loss 
of  880  men.  McVay  was  found  guilty,  but  In 
recognition  of  his  good  record,  his  sentence 
was  remitted. 

Concerned  over  the  conviction.  Secretary 
Forrestal  called  Nlmltz  to  his  office  and  asked 
what  It  would  do  to  the  captain's  career? 
"Has  there  ever  been  a  court-martialed  offi- 
cer in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Navy  who  was 
Uter  promoted  to  flag  rank?" 


Nlmlte  chuckled.  "You're  looking  at  one 
right  here,"  he  replied. 

On  being  relieved  as  CNO  In  December 
1947,  NlmiU  might  have  retired  and  gone 
into  business.  HU  name,  his  reputation,  his 
demonstrated  capacity  for  large-scale  admin- 
istration would  have  made  him  welcome  on 
the  board  of  almost  any  corporation  In  the 
United  States.  He  eschewed  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  fortune,  however,  choosing  instead 
to  exercise  his  fieet  admiral's  privilege  of  re- 
maining in  the  Navy  for  life.  He  took  up 
residence  in  San  Francisco,  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his  career, 
serving  In  an  advisory  capacity  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  the 
Western  Sea  Frontier. 

In  1948.  the  Inter-servlce  debate,  which  had 
been  quiescent  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
unification  battle,  broke  out  again.  Air  Force 
leaders  charged  that  the  Navy.  In  request- 
ing  appropriations   for   new,   larger   carriers 
and  for  carrier  planes  big  enough  to  carry 
atomic  bombs,  was  attempting  to  move  Into 
their  own  field  of  strategic  bombing.  Navy 
leaders  countered  with  charges  that  the  Air 
Forces'  B-36  bomber  was  Incapable  of  press- 
ing home  an  attack.  Louis  Johnson,  who  had 
succeeded  Forrestal  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
sided  with  the  Air  Force  and  cancelled  the 
60  000-ton  carried  United  States   (CVA-58). 
then    under    construction.    Tempers    flared, 
even    within    the    Navy    Department,   where 
officers  considered  that  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Francis  P.  Matthews,  was  not  act- 
ing in  their  Interests.  To  Admiral  Nlmltz  the 
controversy  and  the  resulting  publicity  were 
deeply     dUtresslng.     But     when     Congress 
launched   an  Investigation  into  the  matter 
and  his  opinion  was  asked,  he  submitted  a 
paper,  specifying  that  It  first  be  shown  to 
Secretary  Matthews. 

In  1949.  India  and  Pakistan  agreed  to  a 
plebiscite  in  Kashmir.  In  March,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations.  Trygve 
Lie.  nominated  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz  to  ad- 
minister It.  When  It  appeared  that  the 
plebiscite  would  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
Nlmltz  asked  to  be  relieved,  stating  that  If 
India  and  Pakistan  would  come  to  terms,  he 
would  resume  his  duties.  As  alternative  duty 
he  accepted  an  assignment  as  roving  "good- 
will ambassador"  for  the  United  Nations. 
explaining  from  scores  of  speakers'  platforms 
the  main  issues  with  which  the  world  or- 
ganization was  confronted. 

The  additional  salary  Admiral  Nlmltz  re- 
ceived while  serving  the  United  Nations  en- 
abled him  to  buy  a  home  in  Berkeley.  Cali- 
fornia By  no  means  a  mansion.  It  was  com- 
fortable, with  plenty  of  room  for  his  books 
and  a  small  study  where  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  mementos  of  the  Pacific  War.  The 
house  was  on  a  high  hill,  and  from  picture 
windows  in  the  living  and  dining  room  he 
could  look  out  across  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  through  the  Golden  Gate.  Outelde  his 
breakfast  room  window  Nlmltz  rigged  a  feed- 
ing tray  for  birds  so  that  during  breakfast 
there  was  much  cheerful  fluttering  on  the 
far  side  of  the  sill. 

Not  far  away  was  the  Berkeley  campus  ol 
the  University  of  California,  which  Nlmltz 
served  for  eight  years  as  regent.  Frequently 
the  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nlmltz  would  stroll 
over  and  have  a  meal  with  the  students  in 
the  cafeteria. 

The  Nimitzes  enjoyed  walking  In  a  park  in 
the  hills  back  of  Berkeley.  Along  one  favorite 
path,  they  sometimes  scattered  seeds  of  their 
favorite  flowers.  Eventually  the  city  authori- 
ties marked  the  trail  with  a  small  arch  bear- 
ing the  words:  The  Nmrrz  Wat.  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Nlmltz  Involved  themselves  in  com- 
munity affairs,  among  other  projecte  helping 
raise  funds  for  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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The  Nlmltz  home  became  a  mecca  for 
Navy  men  and  friends  of  the  Navy.  The 
Admiral  had  so  many  visitors,  official  and 
unofficial,  that  he  was  obliged  to  schedule  his 
time.  But  he  enjoyed  the  visits.  Nothing 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  to  talk  Navy 
and  reminisce  about  his  career.  He  occasion- 
ally wrote  an  article  or  made  a  speech,  but 
generally  avoided  public  utterances  on  the 
subject  of  World  War  II  lest  he  Inadvertently 
stir  up  controversy. 

In  1956,  Admiral  Nlmltz  found  a  means  of 
expressing  some  of  his  opinions  about  naval 
warfare  and  even  about  the  conduct  of  World 
War  II  without  specifically  writing  a  mem- 
oir. Some  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  facul- 
ty, this  writer  Included,  were  preparing  to 
write  Sea  Povoer:  A  Naval  History,  to  be  used 
as  a  textbook  at  the  Academy  and  In  the 
NROTC.  At  the  suggestion  of  Rear  Admiral 
E.  M.  Eller,  Director  of  Naval  History.  Ad- 
miral Nlmltz  was  asked  to  supervise  our  proj- 
ect. To  our  surprise,  he  readily  consented. 
In  our  flrst  conference,  in  California,  the 
Admiral   laid   down   certain   guidelines. 

"Officers  understandably  resent  having 
their  operations  publicly  criticized  by  civil- 
ians." said  Nlmltz.  "My  suggestion  to  you  Is 
this:  give  all  the  facts,  as  accurately,  objec- 
tively, and  fairly  as  you  can.  but  don't  draw 
conclusions.  Let  the  reader  do  that.  Let  the 
facte  speak  for  themselves."  Never  once 
during  the  writing  of  the  book  did  Admiral 
Nlmltz  suggest  suppressing  a  single  fact. 

Sea  Power:  A  Naval  History  appeared  In  the 
summer  of  1960.  In  time  for  use  In  classes 
that  fall.  It  has  since  been  translated  as  a 
whole  or  in  part,  into  six  languages. 

To  Admiral  Nlmltz'  astonishment,  the 
Pacific  War  section  appeared  In  Japanese 
with  the  tile  of  Nimitz'  Great  Sea  War. 
When  the  Japanese  version  wtw  about  to  be 
published,  the  publisher  asked  Nlmltz  to 
write  a  special  foreword  for  It.  Nlmltz  did 
so.  specifying  that  any  pay  due  him  for  the 
work  be  donated  to  the  fund  for  restoring 
the  "Togo  Shrine."  Admiral  Togo's  war-dam- 
aged home  In  Tokyo. 

Nimitz'  Great  Sea  War  received  highly  fav- 
orable reviews,  which  tended  mostly  to  be 
eulogies  of  Nlmltz.  One  In  the  Asahi  Shinbun 
of  7  January  1963  contains  these  rather 
astonishing  words: 

"It  appears  that  [Nlmltz']  excellent  ability 
of  command  and  leadership  played  an  even 
more  Important  role  in  the  Issue  of  the  war 
than  the  ever-widening  gap  In  the  numerical 
and  material  strength  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  Navy  had 
two  major  weak  polnte  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. One  of  them  was  lack  of  efficient  com- 
mand. .  .  .  (The  other]  was  the  easy-to- 
dedpher  code  tised  by  the  Japanese  Navy. . . ." 
At  length,  with  passing  years,  the  upkeep 
of  their  home  In  Berkeley  became  something 
of  a  burden  for  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nlmltz.  for 
they  had  only  part-time  help.  Accordingly, 
when  cancellation  of  the  Western  Sea  Fron- 
tier command  left  Quarters  One  vacant  at 
the  naval  station  on  Treasure  Island  In  San 
PrEOiclsco  Bay,  It  was  offered  to  them  for  a 
residence,  and  they  gladly  accepted.  Here, 
with  the  comfort  of  an  elevator  and  servante. 
the  Admiral  continued  to  have  visitors,  to 
give  official  council  when  called  upon,  and  to 
take  a  stand  on  all  Issues.  He  steadfastly 
refused,  however,  to  write  his  memoirs  or  to 
have  his  biography  written. 

In  October  1963,  Admiral  Nlmltz  had  a 
bad  fall  and  spent  five  weeks  in  the  hospital. 
Though  he  regained  his  good  splrlte,  he  never 
fully  recovered,  and  he  aged  rapidly. 

In  January  1966.  the  Admiral  suffered  a 
stroke  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  on 
Treasure  Island.  Complications.  Including 
pneumonia,  followed,  and  he  died  on  20 
February  1966.  a  few  days  before  his  81st 
birthday.  At  his  request  he  was  bvirled  with- 
out the  pomp  of  a  state  funeral  at  Golden 


Gats  National  Cemetery  beside  the  Pacific, 
among  thousands  of  men  who  had  served 
with  him. 

(Note. — A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Richmond,  Professor  Potter  attained  the  rank 
ol  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  during 
World  War  II.  Coauthor  of  American  Sea 
Power  Since  1775,  he  is  co-author  and  editor 
of  The  United  States  and  World  Sea  Power 
and  (with  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz)  Sea  Power: 
A  Naval  History.  He  also  edited  The  Great 
Sea  War  and  Triumph  in  the  Pacific.  He  is 
now  Chairman  of  Naval  History,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.) 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SB- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  FREEDOM 
SUNDAY  AND  FREEDOM  WEEK 

Mr.  BE^JNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  annually  proclamations  designating 
the  Sunday  of  each  year  which  occurs 
immediately  preceding  February  22  as 
Freedom  Sunday  and  the  calendar  week 
of  each  year  during  which  February  22 
occurs  as  Freedom  Week. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  Utah  proclaiming  Freedom 
Week  and  Sunday,  February  23,  as 
Freedom  Simday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resoluton  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred  and,  without  objection,  the 
proclamation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  58)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
proclamations  designating  the  Sunday  of 
each  year  which  occurs  immediately  pre- 
ceding February  22  as  Freedom  Sunday 
and  the  calendar  week  of  e«M;h  year  dur- 
ing which  February  22  occurs  as  Freedom 
Week,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  proclamation,  presented  by  Mr, 
Bennett,  is  as  follows: 

Proclamation  of  the  State  op  Utah 

Whereas,  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  human  evente  brought 
men  of  all  races  and  creeds  from  many  na- 
tions together  to  form  thirteen  colonies,  and 
a  new  race  of  men.  They  btillt  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rlghte;   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
needs  men  of  vision,  understanding  and  com- 
passion to  bring  us  together  as  a  unified 
people:  and 

Whereas,  all  Americans  must  be  motivated 
to  honor  their  heritage  as  citizens  of  this 
great  country,  to  work  together  in  fellowship 
to  the  end  that  each  may  earn  a  decent  liv- 
ing, contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  be 
responsible  partners  In  this  great  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  let  us  collectively  enlarge  our  in- 
tellecte  and  understanding  and  face  the  great 
tasks  before  us  as  a  unified  people: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Calvin  L.  Rampton, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  February  16  to  22,  1969, 
as  Freedom  Week  to  the  end  that  we  may 
better  appreciate  the  great  heritage  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  proclaim  Febru- 
ary 16,  1969,  as  Freedom  Sunday  and  urge 
all  citizens  of  Utah  to  attend  the  church  of 
their  choice  and  to  be  responsible  citizens, 


and  do  hereby  proclaim  February  22,  1969,  as 
Patriot's  Day  in  honor  and  memory  of  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  our  country,  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  use  the  life  of  George 
Washington  and  all  great  Americans  as  ex- 
amples of  responsible  citizenship. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Utah.  Done  at  the  State  Capitol  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utoh,  this  11th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1969. 
By  the  Governor: 

Calvin  L.  Rami»tok. 

Governor. 
Clyde  L.  Miller, 

Secretary  of  State. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Hartke)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  'S.  782).  This  is  the  measure  which 
I  introduced  on  January  31,  1969,  to 
"protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  enjojTnent  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  to  prevent  unwarrant- 
ed governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy." The  bill  now  has  54  other  co- 
sponsors,  and  in  view  of  the  nationwide 
support  for  it,  I  feel  some  confidence  in 
predicting  its  early  enactment  into  law. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  942,  a  bill  introduced 
on  February  7,  1969,  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  .  This  bill  would 
prohibit  nonmilitary  aircrafts  from 
creating  sonic  booms  while  over  the 
United  States  until  a  2-year  study  on 
the  detrimental  effects  of  the  exposure 
to  the  sonic  boom  could  be  completed 
and  reported  to  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  published  on  February  15,  1969 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  by 
Richard  L.  Strout  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  news  article  succinctly  de- 
scribes the  current  status  of  the  SST 
and  the  potential  destruction  unregu- 
lated sonic  booms  can  cause. 

As  I  continually  stress,  we  must  co- 
ordinate our  economic  and  technological 
growth  with  the  protection  of  a  healthy 
and  "livable"  environment,  and  this  bill 
is  an  attempt  to  do  just  that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Study  or  Supersonic  Booms  Asked 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R)  of 
New  Jersey  asks  a  two-year  study  of  the 
supersonic  boom  during  which  all  overland 
nonmilitary  SST  flights  would  be  banned. 

His  proposal.  Introduced  as  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress, Is  the  formal  beginning  of  a  new  flght 
against  so-called  noise  pollution. 

The  sonic  boom  Is  produced  by  a  plane 
when  It  passes  the  sound  barrier,  i.e.,  files 
faster  than  sound.  Depending  on  temperature 
this  Is  between  650  and  760  m.p.h. 

Boeing's  new  Jumbo  Jet  747  being  test  flown 
at  Everett.  Wash.,  the  largest  commercial  air- 
liner in  the  world,  is  believed  capable  of  fly- 
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Ing  up  to  760  m.p.b..  but  is  not  normally  ex- 
pected to  go  faat«r  than  sound. 

The  RuMlana  are  teaUng  a  Buperaonlc 
plane,  the  TU-144  38T;  the  French  and 
British  are  scheduled  to  teat  their  Concorde 
SST  thU  year  and  may  put  It  Into  commer- 
cial service  m  two  to  three  years.  And.  says 
Senator  Case,  "the  bigger,  faster,  and  prob- 
ably noisier  US.  SST  Is  presently  undergoing 
redesign"  and  may  be  only  nve  or  six  years 
away  from  commercial  duty. 
When  the  SST  starts  flying,  hold  your  ears. 
According  to  critics  here,  a  sonic  boom 
causes  a  bone-shaking  jolt— like  an  explo- 
sion a  block  away— and  the  bang  zone  occurs 
everywhere  along  the  whole  supersonic  flight 
path,  about  50  miles  wide.  hltUng  everything 
along  the  way. 

Thus  the  bang  zone  of  a  supersonic  plane 
crossing  the  U.S.  would  be  50  miles  wide  and 
3,000  or  3.000  miles  long. 

•'The  danger  to  the  environment  from  sonic 
booms, "  Mr  Case  says,  is  "not  Just  theoret- 
ical. The  commercial  SST  age  Is  near."  It  Is 
urgent,  he  declares,  to  write  safeguards  Into 
law  before  the  bombardment  starts. 

He  charges  that  efTectlve  safeguards  do  not 
exist,  mcludlng  what  he  calls  "the  wholly 
inadeqtrate  supersonic  boom-control  legisla- 
tion approved  by  Congress  last  year." 

An  Interior  Department  study  forecasts  5 
to  50  booms  a  day  If  overland  flight  Is  per- 
mitted. Nobody  knows  the  effect  of  this 
bombardment  on  the  Individual. 

OKLAROMA   TEST 

&Ir.  Case  notes  that  In  Oklahoma  City  In 
1964'  about  27  percent  of  those  who  under- 
went dally  sonic  bombardment  as  part  of  a 
limited  test  found  the  experience  Intolerable, 
even  though  the  time  of  the  booms  was 
announced  In  advance. 

Fifteen  thousand  people  complained  to 
authorities,  and  4,000  filed  damage  charges. 
CrtUcs  assert  that  persons  used  to  city 
noises  don't  get  accxiatomed  to  the  SST 
principally  because  It  Is  unexpected,  star- 
tling, and  disrupting.  It  can  be  more  annoy- 
ing indoors  than  out  because  of  reverberation 
effects  as  It  shakes  a  house. 

In  1967  Bo  Lundberg,  director  general  of 
the  Aeronautical  Research  Institute  of 
Sweden,  warned  that  using  the  SST  planes 
only  at  sea  may  not  be  the  solution  If  there 
are  ships  about.  Measured  In  pounds  of 
pressure  per  square  foot,  he  says,  a  "nomi- 
nal" SST  boom  may  be  2.5  pounds,  and 
owing  to  focusing  effects  over  water  this  may 
rise  to  5  or  6  pounds.  By  reflection  close  to 
cabin  walls  "the  Intensity  could  exceed  10 
or  even  16  pounds."  He  calls  such  booms  "ex- 
ceedingly frightening"  and.  In  some  cases, 
"potentially  dangerous." 

FAA    PaOMOTSS    PROJXCT 

Senator  Case  Is  trying  to  hold  back  the 
supersonic  age  by  requiring  a  two-year  scien- 
tific study  of  all  aspects  of  sonic  boom  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  In  con- 
JuncUon  with  six  federal  depts  and  agencies 
and  the  NaUonal  .Academy  of  Sciences.  Dur- 
ing the  study  SST  fUghts  would  be  banned 
subject  to  decision  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Case  says  that  the  PAA  now  has  power 
to  Impose  a  ban  but  that  It  Is  also  chief  de- 
veloper of  the  U.S.  SST  project  "and  Its  most 
enthusiastic  promoter." 

He  praises  John  A.  Volpe.  new  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  for  recognizing  the  nolae 
problem  and  for  InsUtutlng  a  crash  study  of 
the  enUre  project. 

"We  have  a  chance  to  assess  a  techno- 
logical consequence  before  It  engulfs  ua," 
Senator  Case  adds. 

Stronger  language  Is  used  by  a  group 
calling  Itself  Citizens  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom: 

"The  SST  would  create  a  new  kind  of 
pollution — a  worldwide  sonic  pollution,"  It 
says.    "Hour    after    hour,    day    and    nlgbt. 


weekdays  and  holidays,  it  would  Inflict  Its 
startling  bang  on  literally  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  defenseless  persons,  with  no  place  of 
refuge." 

Advocates  of  the  SST  point  out  that  It 
would  shorten  distances  and  make  the 
world  smaller.  It  might  also  result  in 
cheaper  travel. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr,  Stiveks)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  364)  to  equalize  retirement 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  845)  to  change  the  definition  of 
ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

On  February  20.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  explained  my  reason  for  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Muskii)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (8.  1026)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
in  order  to  establish  certain  requirements 
with  respect  to  air  trafiBc  controllers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson  ) .  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouch»,  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (S.  472)  to  liberalize  the 
earrUngs  limitation  for  social  security 
recipients. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  I.  along  with  11  cosponsors.  In- 
troduced two  bills,  S.  847  and  S.  848.  to 
provide  automatic  Increases  of  benefits, 
based  upon  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living, 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  respectively.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  their  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney;  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  847  and  8. 
848. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17,  1969,  I  introduced  the  bill 
(8.  404)  to  provide  for  the  construction 
and  Improvement  of  a  certain  road  on 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  In  New 
Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 


from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD )  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1025. 
to  prohibit  certain  acts  Involving  the 
use  of  Incendiary  devices  and  for  other 
purposes,  relating  to  arson  In  religious 
Institutions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bUl  (8.  305)  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  to  authorize  loans 
to  certain  cooperatives  serving  farmers 
and  rural  residents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  98— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OP  REPORT  ENTITLED  MIN- 
ERAL AND  WATER  RESOURCES  OF 
UTAH"  A8  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (8.  Res.  98) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  98 

Resolved,  That  the  report  entitled  "Min- 
eral and  Water  Resources  of  Utah"  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  Document  and  that  there  be 
printed  2,600  additional  copies  of  such,  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  99— RESOLU- 
TION AMENDING  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION 26 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  99)  amending  Senate  Reso- 
lution 26,  approved  February  17.  1969, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  xmder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^_^ 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMXNT   NO.   Bl-S 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1070)  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Air  Traffic  Control,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
smd  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARJNG  OlJ,S.980 

Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 


Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  1  announce  a  hearing 
on  S.  980,  a  bill  to  grant  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tract claims  against  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  of  the  United  States.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
March  4,  1969.  In  room  6226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  In  the 
hearing  record  should  communicate  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery, 
room  6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


CONTRADICTORY  GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  TO- 
BACCO PRODUcrrs 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  another  contradictory  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Government.  Our  Gov- 
ernment today  is  spending  an  average  of 
around  $50  million  per  year  to  subsidize 
the  production  and  sale  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, both  here  and  abroad,  while  at  the 
same  time  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  spending  millions  to  point  out 
to  the  American  public  the  danger  of 
using  such  products. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  has  been 
calling  our  attention  to  the  harmful  use 
of  tobacco,  and  more  recently  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  an- 
other agency  of  the  Government,  In 
recognition  of  this  harmful  use  of  tobacco 
has  suggested  a  ban  on  all  advertising  of 
this  product  over  the  radio  and  television. 

Why  spend  millions  emphasizing  the 
dangei;  of  tobacco  while  at  the  same  time 
spending  more  millions  to  subsidize  Its 
production? 

In  the  past  3  years  the  Government 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  spent  or  lost  $71.2  million,  $61.5 
million  of  which  was  to  subsidize  the 
export  of  this  product  and  its  sales  in 
foreign  countries  and  $9.7  million  of 
which  represented  a  direct  loss  in  its 
price  support  operations. 

Another  $69.3  million  worth  of  tobsusco 
was  disposed  of  as  foreign  aid  imder 
Public  Law  480.  Under  this  program  the 
tobacco  is  sold  for  local — soft — currencies 
which  caimot  be  converted  into  dollars. 
Such  sales  for  soft  currencies  ultimately 
represent  a  near  100-percent  loss  for  the 
taxpayers. 

This  does  not  include  the  $14.1  million 
representing  sales  under  Public  Law  480 
for  dollars  on  lenient  credit  terms.  This 
item  may  eventually  be  recovered.  When 
the  sales  of  tobacco  for  soft  currencies 
are  added  to  the  direct  losses  under  the 
export  subsidy  and  price  support  pro- 
gram it  represents  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  over  $140  million  in  the  past  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  Government  has  ap- 
proximately $750  million  invested  in 
inventories  of  tobacco  now  being  held  in 
warehouses,  and  the  interest  charges  on 
this  alone  would  represent  an  additional 
sizable  item. 

For  years  I  have  been  pointing  out  the 


inconsistencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's subsidizing  the  production  of  a 
product  which  its  own  agencies  keep  in- 
sisting is  harmful  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  strongly  recommend  that  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration be  to  correct  this  absurdity. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  item- 


ized breakdown  of  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram over  the  past  3  years  as  furnished 
by  Mr.  Lionel  C.  Holm,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  TOBACCO  PROGRAMS 
[In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fisca    year 


1966 


1967 


1968 


A.  Price  support  and  related: 

1.  Loan  operations: 

Loans  outstanding  beginning  of  year,  July  1 ., 

Loans  made _ 

Loans  liquidated      

Loans  outstanding  end  of  year,  June  30 

2.  Realized  costs  and  recoveries: 

(a)  Price  support  costs: 

Loan  chargeoffs 

Miscellaneous  recoveries 

Net  price  support  costs 

(b)  Export  payments 

Total  costs  (net) 

B.  Public  Law  480: 

Sales  (or  local  currencies    ._ _ 

Sales  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 

Total  Public  Law  480 31.1  21.2 


826.3 

96.9 

162.0 

761.2 

761.2 
111.2 
193.6 
678.8 

678.8 
246.1 
168.9 
756.0 

1.3 
1  0 

7.6 

1.8 

.3 

7.6 
33.1 

1.8 
28.4 

.3 

40.7 

30.2 

30.1 
1.0 

16.7 
4.5 

22.5 
8.6 

31.1 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


ELECTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 

CORP. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  17;  and  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House.  This  action  has  been  recom- 
mended unanimously. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  17)  to 
amend  the  Commimications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
the  Board  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  the 


Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  (47 
U.S.C.  733(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fifteen  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Three 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
effective  the  date  on  which  the  other  mem- 
bers are  elected,  and  for  terms  of  three  years 
or  imtil  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified,  and  any  member  so  appointed 
to  flu  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds.  The  remaining  twelve  members  of 
the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
stockholders.  Six  of  such  members  shall  be 
elected  by  those  stockholders  who  are  not 
communications  common  carriers,  and  the 
rftmaining  six  such  members  shall  be  elected 
by  the  stockholders  who  are  communications 
common  carriers,  except  that  if  the  number 
of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  issued  and  outstanding  and 
owned  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  as  of  the  record 
date  for  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
is  less  than  45  i>er  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  issued  and  outstanding,  the 
number  of  members  to  be  elected  at  such 
meeting  by  each  group  of  stockholders  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


When  the  number  of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  issued  and  outstanding  and  owned  either  directly  or 
indirectly  by  communications  common  carriers  is  less  than — 


But  not  less  than — 


The  number  of 

members  which 

stockholders 

who  are 

communications 

common  carriers 

are  entitled  to 

elect  shall  be— 


And  the  number 

of  members 

which  other 

stockholders 

are  entitled  to 

elect  shall  be — 


45  per  centum 40  per  centum. 

40  per  centum 35  per  centum. 

35  per  centum 25  per  centum. 

25  per  centum 15  per  centum. 

15  per  centum 8  per  centum.. 

8  per  centum 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
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No   »tockhold«r   who   U    »    coinmunlc»Uan« 
common  carrier  and  no  trustee  for  luch  a 
•tockbolder  shaU  vote,  either  dlrecUy  or  In- 
directly, through  the  votes  of  subsidiaries  or 
afllllated  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
sona subject  to  his  direction  or  control,  for 
more  than  three  candidates  for  membership 
on  the  board,  except  that  In  the  event  the 
number  of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation   Issued   and   ouutandlng 
and   owned   either  directly  or   Indirectly  by 
communications  common  carriers  as  of  the 
record  date  for  the  annual  meeting  Is  less 
than  8  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration Issued  and  outstanding,  any  stock- 
holder who   Is   a  communications   common 
carrier   shall    be   entitled    to   vote   at  such 
meeting  for  candidates  for  membership  on 
the  board  In  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
stockholders.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limi- 
tations, the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the 
corporation  shall  provide  for  cumulative  vot- 
ing under  section  27(d)   of  the  DUtrtct  of 
Coliunbla    Business    Corporation    Act    (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  29-91 1(d) ).  The  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  may  be  amended, 
altered,  changed,  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of  not 
leas  than  6fl>/j  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration' "(Jwned    by    stockholders    who    are 
communications   common    carriers    and    by 
^       stockholders    who   are    not   communications 
common    carriers,    voting    together.    If   .such 
vote  compiles  with  all  other  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
of  the  corporation  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment, alteration,  change,  or  repeal  of  such 
articles.  The  corporation  may  adopt  such  by- 
laws as  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  36  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness  Corporation   Act    (D.C.    Code.   sec.    29- 
918d).  provide  for  the  continued  ability  of 
the  board  to  transact  business  under  such 
circumstances  of  national  emergency  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  officer 
designated    by    him.    may    determine,    after 
February  18.  1969.  would  not  permit  a  prompt 
meeting  of  a  majority  of  the  board  to  trans- 
act business." 

S«c.  2.  As  promptly  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration shall  determine  to  be  practical  after 
the  date  of  the  amendment  of  this  Act,  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
twelve  members  of  the  board  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  a« 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  The 
members  of  the  board  elected  at  such  meet- 
ing shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders  or  until  their  successors  have 
been  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  The  sUtiu  and  authority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  who 
were  elected  to  the  board  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  who  are  serv- 
ing as  members  of  the  board  on  such  date 
shall  not  be  In  any  way  impaired  or  affected 
until  their  successors  have  been  elected  and 
qualified  In  accordance  with  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

And.  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the 
plection  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
S.  17. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LAW    AND    ORDER    MUST    BE    RE- 
STORED ON  OUR  CAMPUSES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  this  Nation  has  been  plagued 
by  riots,  revolts,  obscene,  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  virtually  every  type  on  the 
campuses  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  land. 

We  have  seen  entire  colleges  laid  under 
siege.  College  administrators  have  been 
verbally  and  physically  abused  and  held 
hostage.  Buildings  have  been  burned, 
bombed,  and  wrecked.  Important  scholas- 
tic records  have  been  destroyed.  Police- 
men called  to  the  scenes  of  such  collegiate 
carnage  have  been  spat  upon  and  vilified 
in  every  shameful  way  possible. 

This  havoc  under  any  circumstances  is 
bad  enough.  But  the  situation  is  even 
more  deplorable  in  that  education  and 
the  processes  of  higher  learning  have 
been  disrupted  partially  In  some  in- 
stances and  totally  in  others.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  conscientious 
law-abiding  students  have  been  denied 
their  right  to  an  education.  They  have 
lost  their  right  to  safety  on  the  campus. 
Tax  dollars  at  public  institutions  have 
gone  down  the  drain. 

An  abject  minority  of  students  and 
nonstudents — whipped  into  a  riotous 
frenzy  by  professional  agitators  and  rev- 
olutionaries— are  threatening  to  tear 
down  the  very  foundations  of  higher 
education. 

And  while  all  this  has  been  going  on. 
placid  erstwhile  do-gooders,  including 
some  college  administrators  themselves, 
have  been  standing  along  the  sidelines 
thinking  lofty  thoughts  and  saying  nice 
things  about  "the  right  to  dissent"  and 
"academic  freedom."  They  remind  me  of 
Nero  playing  the  fiddle  while  Rome  was 
burning  to  the  ground  all  around  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  appropriate  author- 
ities, both  State  and  college  officials  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  to  take 
hold  of  this  problem. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  American  so- 
ciety for  anarchists  of  any  kind,  whether 
they  be  of  the  student,  stUl-wet-behlnd- 
the-ears  variety,  or  the  adult,  full-grown. 
career  type. 

In  short.  I  say  that  the  time  has  come 
for  law  and  order  on  our  campuses  to  be 
restored.  Thus  falls  the  duty  of  those 
people  to  whom  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple entrust  our  educational  institutions. 
It  further  is  the  responsibility  of  local 
police.  And  it  still  further  is  within  the 
realm  of  judges  to  deal  severely  with 
students  and  demonstrators  who  would 
wantonly  flout  the  law  and  make  a 
shambles  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
This  Is  about  the  sum  of  it.  Either  so- 
called  student  demonstrators  are  going 
to  be  denounced  and  dealt  with  as  the 
lawbreakers  and  troublemakers  they  are, 
or  else  we  may  as  well  prepare  to  see 
higher  education  reduced  to  a  chaotic 
condition.  To  my  mind,  it  is  as  simple 
as  that.  The  time  has  come  to  draw  the 
line. 

These   people    want   a    confrontation 
with  authority.  Let  them  have  it  then. 


And,  In  the  name  of  all  that  we  hold 
civilized,  let  order  prevail  over  aiuu-chy, 
let  law  rule  over  the  lawless. 

And  above  all  let  it  be  known  that  ours 
is  not  a  strong-arm  banana  republic 
wherein  hoodlums  can  take  over  the 
campuses,  the  streets,  and  the  cities  like 
a  bunch  of  bomb-throwing  rebels. 

There  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 23  edition  of  the  Washington  Star  a 
hard-hitting  editorial  column  by  the 
well-known  columnist  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rlck.  regarding  the  so-called  campus  re- 
volts, which  I  believe  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

There  was  also  an  editorial  yesterday 
in  the  Washington  Post  commending  a 
hard-line  policy  adopted  by  the  Rever- 
end Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  of  Notre 
Dame  regarding  rebellious  students  on 
his  campus. 

I  wish  to  bring  these  editorials  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb,  23.  19691 
CiACKDOWN  Time   roa  Youno   Fascists 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 
This  much,  at  least,  can  be  said  of  the 
disorders  that  plague  our  college  campuses; 
The  time  for  temporizing  with  young  Fas- 
cists has  passed.  The  time  for  mounting  a 
counter-offensive  is  at  hand. 

Too  many  months  already  have  been 
wasted  In  trying  to  reEison  with  unreason. 
Nothing  more  can  be  gained  by  excesses  of 
"understanding"  and  of  "tolerance."  The 
line  Is  clear — everyone  comprehends  It — be- 
tween peaceable  protest  and  lawless  an- 
archy. Not  one  more  word  needs  to  be  said 
on  that  point. 

Consider  the  Incredible  situation  that  has 
developed  from  attempts  at  appeasement; 
Mere  handfuls  of  militant  students,  backed 
by  some  unhinged  professors,  have  been  per- 
mitted absolutely  to  disrupt  the  education  of 
thousands  of  law-abiding  students  whose 
rights  have  been  wholly  Ignored,  These  mil- 
itants have  seized  buildings,  destroyed  pub- 
lic and  private  property  and  committed 
repeated  acts  of  criminal  violence. 

The  militants  do  not  lack  for  leadership. 
At  most  campuses,  the  revolutionaries  are 
led  by  SDS — Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety. What  a  travesty  upon  semantics  Is 
here!  A  "democratic"  society  Is  the  last 
ambition  of  these  totalitarian  gangs.  They 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  booted 
student  Nazis  of  Adolf  Hitler's  day. 

The  problem  lies  rather  In  the  absence  of 
leadership  among  the  law-abiding  students, 
professors,  administrators.  aUunnl,  and  pub- 
lic officials.  What  In  the  world  Is  wrong  with 
them?  Are  they  gutless?  Afraid?  Apathetic? 
It  Is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  99  percent 
of  the  students  who  want  a  peaceful  educa- 
tion are  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the  one 
percent  whose  purpose  Is  deliberate  disrup- 
tion. 

But  It  ought  not  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  non-violent  students  to  protect  their 
rights  with  fists  and  clubs.  Such  protection 
Is  the  duty — the  primary  duty — of  the  presi- 
dent, trustees,  and  the  established  agencies 
of  law  enforcement. 

When  do  they  stop  playing  pat-a-cake?  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  obtain  TV  tapes  and  motion  picture  film 
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of  the  terrorist  groups.  Such  evidence,  one 
assumes,  would  establish  actions  and  inden- 
titles  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

If  the  violent  demonstrators  turn  out  to  be 
students,  the  course  ought  to  be  clear:  Ex- 
pel them.  If  they  are  non-students,  the 
course  is  equally  clear:  Arrest  them;  take 
them  to  court;  prosecute  to  the  limit  of  the 
law.  This  same  clear-headed  policy  should  be 
applied  to  those  professors  who  aid  and  abet 
the  violence:  Fire  them.  Fire  them  out  of 
hand,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  blubberings  of 
"tenure"  and  "academic  freedom." 

Timid  voices  may  be  heard  to  say  that  such 
an  approach  would  "destroy  a  university." 
Nonsense!  It  Is  only  In  this  fashion  that  a 
true  academic  community  may  be  preserved. 
Let  the  motto  be  carved  In  stone :  The  essence 
of  freedom  is  order.  Discipline  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  learning.  Without  order,  without 
discipline,  the  educative  process  falls  to  the 
level  of  children's  games. 

A  number  of  university  Eulminlstrators  un- 
derstand these  elementary  truths.  At  Notre 
Dame,  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  has 
Issued  a  notice  that  rings  of  bis  determina- 
tion to  act  decisively  against  violent  disturb- 
ance. Any  student  or  professor  who  seizes  a 
building  at  Notre  Dame  will  be  given  16 
minutes  "of  meditation  to  cease  and  desist," 
Those  who  pursue  their  criminal  course  will 
then  be  suspended,  expelled,  or  stfrested. 
Thereafter,  "the  law  will  deal  with  them." 

This  is  the  only  approach  to  be  taken  now. 
There  Is.  of  course,  a  companion  effort  that 
has  to  be  exerted  also — to  anticipate  trouble, 
to  remedy  valid  grievances,  to  maintain  clear 
channels  for  the  effective  handling  of  re- 
quests and  complaints.  It  is  merely  common 
sense  to  pursue  policies  of  fire  prevention. 
But  the  greater  need  at  the  moment  Is  simply 
for  the  restoration  of  order;  and  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  "negotiating"  with  jroung 
extortionists. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24.  1969] 
Fifteen  Minutes  op  Meditation 

The  other  day,  after  outlining  the  policy 
of  Notre  Dame  University  on  student  dis- 
orders, the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  told 
an  interviewer.  "All  I  tried  to  say  Is  that  we 
welcome  and  protect  orderly  dissent,  but 
we're  not  going  to  let  anybody  destroy  the 
place."  His  message  to  the  students  at  the 
University  over  which  he  presides  and  his 
announced  tactics  for  handling  any  disrup- 
tions of,  University  functions  ought  to  be 
considered  carefully  by  the  rest  oX  the  Na- 
tion's universities  and  drummed  Into  the 
heads  of  those  students  who  seem  more  In- 
tent upon  disruption  than  on  orderly  change. 

The  policy  Father  Hesburgh  spelled  out  Is 
quite  simple,  "Anyone  or  any  group  that  sub- 
stitutes force  for  rational  persuasion,  be  it 
violent  or  non-violent,"  he  said,  "will  be 
piven  16  minutes  of  meditation  to  cease  and 
desist,"  If,  after  15  minutes,  the  disruption 
goes  on,  students  v^lll  be  suspended  on  the 
spot  and  nonstudents  will  be  subject  to  arrest 
as  trespassers.  After  another  five  minutes  of 
further  meditation,  students  continuing  to 
disrupt  things  will  be  expelled. 

The  Notre  Dame  policy  Is  tough,  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  But  It  is  a  time  to  get  tough. 
Nothing  is  more  Inimical  to  the  traditions 
on  which  academic  freedom  is  based  or.  In- 
deed, to  the  principles  of  a  free  society  than 
the  use  of  Illegal  force  to  impose  some  indi- 
vidual's or  some  group's  views  on  others.  And 
that  Is  precisely  what  the  latest  round  of 
student  disorders  is  all  about,  whether  they 
have  occurred  at  Harvard.  Wisconsin.  Duke, 
San  Francisco  State,  or  the  Howard  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  It  may  be  that  a  university 
which  adopts  a  tough  pMSllcy  will  find  Itself 
with  fewer  students  but.  If  It  does,  they  will 
be  students  who  want  to  learn  as  well  as 
reform. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  on  be- 
half of  many  of  the  complaints  that  students 


are  trying  to  air.  Some  universities  have  been 
notoriously  slow  to  change  their  operating 
procedures  or  their  policies  to  keep  up  VTlth 
the  Just  needs  and  wants  of  a  new  generation 
of  students.  The  dramatic  overhaul  of  many 
of  the  policies  of  Columbia  University  In  the 
last  year  underlines  the  validity  of  many  of 
the  questions  that  students  are  raising. 

But  the  fact  that  there  are  policies  that 
need  changing,  personnel  who  need  awaken- 
ing, and  issues  that  need  dramatizing  does 
not  justify  the  forcible  disruption  of  a  uni- 
versity's functions.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
and  there  is  much  right  with  student  pro- 
tests that  take  the  form  of  public  meetings, 
picket  lines,  handbill  distributions,  confer- 
ences with  university  or  government  officials, 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  nonf orceful  tactics. 
But  the  use  of  force  to  break  up  a  class,  to 
seize  a  building,  or  to  bar  access  to  offices 
cannot  be  tolerated.  These  acts,  whether  par- 
ticipated In  by  a  minority  or  by  a  majority  of 
students,  not  only  Impinge  on  fundamental 
principles  of  conduct  but  frustrate  the  right 
of  other  students  to  pursue  peacefully,  if  they 
want  to.  the  education  they  went  to  the  uni- 
versity to  obtain. 

Speaking  of  those  among  his  students  and 
faculty  who  have  participated  in  or  tolerated 
the  disruption  of  classes,  Harvard's  President 
Pusey  said  the  other  day,  "Each  time  we 
thoughtlessly  or  emotionally  allow  ourselves 
to  chip  away  at  the  painfully  erected  struc- 
ture of  academic  freedom  for  which  time  and 
time  again  In  our  role  as  leaders  we  have  had 
to  man  the  barricades  we  not  only  do  our- 
selves but  also  our  country  an  Irreparable 
disservice  .  ,  .  I  shall  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  see  that  the  freedom  of  this  univer- 
sity continues  unabated,  proof  against  at- 
tacks however  well-intentioned  or  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  come." 


S.  1106— INTRODUCnON  OP  BILL  TO 
STUDY  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSA- 
TION  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
mission to  study  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1106)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws  to  imdertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  evaluation  of  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission I  propose  would  be  composed  of 
15  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  a  broad  spectrum  of  interests, 
including  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion boards,  representatives  of  insurance 
carriers,  business,  labor,  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  experienced  in  in- 
dustrial medicine  or  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  educators  having  special  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  general  public.  The  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  Commerce,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  ex  officio 
members.  The  Commission  would  have  1 
year  to  file  its  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  from  New  York  allow  me  to 
become  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  greatly  honored 
to  do  so.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  undertaking  a  comprehensive  study 
and  evaluation  of  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  in  order  to  determine  If 
they  provide  an  adequate,  prompt,  and 
equitable  system  of  compensation.  Its  at- 
tention would  be  specifically  directed  to 
a  number  of  subjects  among  the  more 
important  of  which  would  be  the  amount 
and  duration  of  medical  and  disability 
benefits,  provisions  insuring  adequate 
medical  care  and  free  choice  of  physi- 
cians, coverage,  standards  for  determin- 
ing compensability  rehabilitation,  the 
advisability  of  a  uniform  reporting  sys- 
tem, extraterritoriality  problems,  and  the 
relationship  between  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  OASDI  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate insurance.  Finally,  the  Commission 
would  be  directed  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible methods  of  implementing  its  own 
recommendations. 

The  need  for  the  type  of  comprehen- 
sive review  and  evaluation  which  the 
Commission  would  undertake  should  be 
apparent  to  anyone  with  even  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  workmen's  compensation 
today.  The  fact  is  that  although  a  few 
States,  like  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
do  have  adequate  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  in  most  States  workmen's  com- 
pensation is,  in  at  least  some  respects, 
shockingly  inadequate. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws  were  de- 
vised to  assure  that  benefits  would  be 
paid  to  workers  injured  on  the  job  and 
that  they  would  be  paid  promptly,  with 
a  minimum  of  legal  formsdity,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  fixing  the  blame  for 
the  injury.  The  fundamental  premise  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  is  that  the 
cost  of  work-related  injuries  is  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Workmen's  compensation  laws  were  and 
are  a  modem  industrial  democracy's  an- 
swer to  the  obstacles,  such  as  the  fellow 
servant  and  assumption  of  risk  rules, 
erected  by  the  common  law  to  bar  re- 
covery by  injured  workers  from  their  em- 
ployers, in  return  for  the  elimination  of 
the  doubtful,  but  potentially  unlimited 
liability  of  an  employer  under  the  com- 
mon law,  workmen's  compensation  laws 
substituted  the  limited,  but  sure,  remedy 
of  compensation  in  the  form  of  medical 
and  disability  benefits. 

The  original  intent  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  was  to  strike  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  legitimate  claims  of  in- 
jured employees,  and  the  potential  liabil- 
ity of  employers.  Indeed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
probably  depends  upon  their  striking 
such  a  fair  balance.  Thus,  in  considering 
the  constitutionality  of  New  York  State's 
workmen's  compensation  law  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  v.  White.  243  U.S.  188  specif- 
ically noted: 
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It  perbap*  may  b«  doubted  wbether  tbe 
SUt«  could  abollah  all  rlghU  of  action  on 
the  one  hand,  or  all  defenaea  on  the  other, 
without  setting  up  something  adequate  In 
their  stead. 

It  Is  apparent  from  some  of  the  fig- 
ures which  I  will  cite  below  that  In  a 
number  of  States  the  payments  avail- 
able to  an  injured  employee  are  simply 
not  reasonable  by  any  standard.  Thus, 
there  Is  grave  doubt  that  this  balance 
Is  being  struck  fairly  today  In  most 
States.  Workmen's  compensation  laws 
simply  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  economy.  The  system, 
as  it  Is  operating  today,  does  not  meet 
contemporary  needs  and  it  Is  high  time 


that  a  careful  review  and  analysis  be 
made  of  the  way  the  current  system  Is 
operating  and  of  possible  methods  of 
Improving  It. 

I  recognize  that  the  charge  that  I 
have  made  today  is  a  most  serious  one. 
However,  my  doubts  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  workmen's  compensation 
system  are  based  on  objective  yardsticks. 
Those  are  available  In  the  form  of  the 
standards  for  workmen's  compensation 
laws  which  have  been  developed  In  re- 
cent years  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Indtis- 
trlal  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions. 
The  minimum  standards  developed  by 


these  highly  respected  agencies  are  in 
many  respects  quite  similar. 

An  analysis  of  Bulletin  No.  212  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  revised 
up  to  1967,  which  compares  the  major 
provisions  of  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion with  the  standards  recommended  by 
the  Federsil  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
shows  a  compliance  ratio  of  only  about 
45  i}ercent.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  precise  extent 
of  compliance  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's recommended  standards  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


EXTENT  OF  PROTECTION  UNDER  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 
|A— Law  doM  net  ntsel  standsnl;  X— Law  meats  tha  racominandad  standard) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Atizofta 
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California 
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Illinois .......... 
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Nebraska 
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New  Jersey  
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New  York.   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ... 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 
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Utah 

Vermont 
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Washington 
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Wisconsin 
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I  CiMics  from  panel. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
pliance ratio  as  low  as  45  percent  is 
indeed  shocking,  but  it  Is  even  more 
shocking  to  realize  that  if  the  compari- 
son were  made  with  the  model  workmen's 
compensation  law  recently  published  by 
the  Coimcll  of  State  Governments,  the 
percentage  would  be  much  lower. 


A  brief  analysis  of  the  subjects  which 
the  Conunission  would  be  directed  to 
study  under  my  proposal,  many  of  which 
are  keyed  to  the  minimum  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  and  the 
lAIABC  will  indicate  the  critical  nature 
of  the  problem,  as  it  exists  today. 


First.  The  amount  and  duration  of 
permanent  suid  temporary  disability 
benefits.  Together  with  medical  benefits, 
the  disability  benefits  payable  under 
workman's  compensation  are.  of  course, 
the  heart  of  the  system.  Yet,  in  all  but  a 
few  States  the  disability  benefits  payable 
to  an  injured  worker  are  grossly  inade- 
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quate.  Furthermore,  here  in  contrast  to 
other  areas  in  which  slow,  but  more  or 
less  steady  progress  toward  recommended 
standards  has  been  made,  we  have 
actually  been  losing  ground.  To  take  just 
one  example,  the  shocking  fact  Is  that 
although  the  absolute  amoimt  of  dis- 
ability benefits  has  increased  between 
1940  and  1966  the  ratio  of  maximum 
weekly  temporary  total  disability  benefits 
to  average  weekly  wages  has,  by  and 
large,  fallen  drastically  in  that  period. 
That  ratio  has  actually  decreased  in  no 
less  than  44  States.  If  the  comparison  is 
made  between  1958  and  1966  the  results 
are  likewise  unsatisfactory.  In  that 
period  in  only  half  the  States  did  this 
percentage  Increase;  in  the  other  half  it 
continued  to  decrease.  The  sorry  tale  is 
told  completely  in  a  table,  which  I  ask  be 
included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


WEEK 


RATIO  OF  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  FOR  TEMPORARY 
TOTAL  DISABILITY  TO  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,  BY 
STATE  (1940.  1958.  AND  1966) 

|ln  percent! 


Ratio    of   maximum    temporary 
total    dtsabiMy    benefit    for 
worker,  wile,  and  2  dependent 
children    to    average    weekly 
Stale  wage  > 


1940 

1958 

1966 

Alabama.... 

94.9 

43.7 
75.2 
182.6 
58.8 
51.3 
42.3 
49.5 

39.1 

Alaska  

56.7 

Arizona 

137.2 

Arkansas. , 

122. 2 

47.3 

California J 

80.2 
54.7 
85.9 

54.  1 

Cotorado                        .  j 

45  0 

Connacticut 

53.5 

RATIO  OF  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  FOR  TEMPORARY 
TOTAL  DISABILITY  TO  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES.  BY 
STATE  (1940,  1958,  AND  1966)— Continued 

(In  percent! 

Ratio   of    maximum    temporary 

total    disability    benefit    for 

worker,  wife,  and  2  dependent 

children    to   average    weekly 

State  wage  > 

1940  1958  1966 

Delaware 50.6  36.6  40.2 

District  ol  Columbia 93.7  63.4  60.3 

Florida 89.5  47.0  41.9 

Georgia 112.0  44.5  38.5 

Hawaii 116.2  108.4  106.8 

Idaho 79.4  52.8  46.4 

Illinois 67.5  43.6  54.8 

Indiana 60.1  39.8  37.7 

Iowa 63.2  40.3  45.5 

Kansas 78.0  41.8  40.4 

Kentucky 68.2  41.9  43.8 

Louisiana 94.3  44.8  32.9 

Maine. 85.8  49.8  64.2 

Maryland 81.0  50.2  52.1 

Massachusetts 68.2  58.2  69.3 

Mrchigan 55.1  43.9  '  58.2 

Minnesota 77.4  53.9  40.8 

Mississippi 57.1  41.0 

Missouri  78.4  44.8  46.0 

Montana 79.8  47.0  46.2 

Nebraska 63.1  45.1  42.8 

Nevada  84.7  55.9  59.2 

New  Hampshire 83.8  51,8  51.4 

New  Jersey 67.9  42.9  36.3 

New  Mexico 86.5  38  9  40.4 

New  York 80.9  47.7  47.7 

North  Carolina 100.1  55.4  42.3 

North  Dakota 89.6  50.5  59.4 

Ohio 63.8  42.9  44.7 

Oklahoma 71.2  43.6  38.9 

Oregon 87.5  56.1  al.S 

Pennsylvania 69.0  44.8  47.0 

Puerto  Rico -...  86.4  58.0 

Rhode  Island 83.7  43.1  56.0 

South  Carolina 153.4  57.3  57.0 

South  Dakota 66.4  41.9  47.3 

Tennessee 78.2  45.0  40.3 

Texas 84.0  43.7  33.6 

Utah 72.0  49.8  52.1 

Vermont 62.3  47.4  46.0 

Virginia 74.9  46.9  47.0 

Washington 51.1  53.4  53.0 

West  Virginia 62.1  39.0  37.4 


RATIO  OF  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  FOR  TEMPORARY 
TOTAL  DISABILITY  TO  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,   BY 
STATE  (1940,  19S8,  AND  1966)— Continued 
-     [In  percent! 

Ratio  ol  maximum  temporary 
total  disability  benefit  for 
worker,  wife,  and  2  dependent 
children    to   average    weekly 


State 

wage' 

1940 

1958 

1966 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 

73.5 

88.4 

55.8 
53.6 

58.9 
57.6 

I  The  percentages  in  these  columns  are  found  by  dividing  the 
maximum  weekly  benefit  for  a  worker,  his  wife,  and  2  dependent 
children  by  the  average  weekly  wage  as  reported  under  the 
State  unemployment  Insurance  acts. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  area 
of  permanent  disability  the  figures  tell 
an  equally  disquieting  story.  In  foiu* 
States  the  maximum  permanent  disabil- 
ity benefit  is  less  than  $40  a  week.  In  13 
States  the  maximum  permanent  disabil- 
ity benefit  is  between  $40  and  $50  per 
week.  Furthermore  absolute  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  permanent  disability 
benefits — almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms — are  still  common;  19  States  have 
such  limitations,  with  most  of  them  be- 
low $20,000  and  some  as  low  as  $12,500. 
Only  six  States  meet  the  Department  of 
Labor's  recommendation  of  an  actual, 
rather  than  merely  theoretical  maximum 
of  66%  percent  of  average  wages  for 
temporary  total  disability.  A  chart  pre- 
pared by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
included  in  its  most  recent  analysis  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  reveals  the 
picture  at  a  glance,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 


INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR  PERMANENT  AND  TEMPORARY  TOTAL  DISABILITIES,  JAN.  1,  1968 


Limitations  on  permanent  total 


Limitations  on  temporary  total 


Jurisdiction 


Maxi-  Maxi- 
mum mum 
percent  weekly 
ol  pay- 
wages  ment 


Mini- 
mum 
weekly 
pay- 
ment 


Time  limit 


Amount 
limit 


Maxi-  Maxi-         Mini- 
mum mum          mum 
percent  weekly  weekly 
of  pay-          pay- 
wages*  ment         ment        Time  limit 


Amount 
limit 


Notations 


Alabama.*. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 
California... 
Colorado  >. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 


Idaho. 


■  65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
66H 


66H 

66H 

66ii 

60 

60 

66H 

66H 

60 


Illinois. 


(•) 


$44.00 
65.00 
•150.00 
38.50 
52.50 
•54.25 


»  74. 00 
50.00 
70.00 
49.00 
37.00 
35.00 
•112.50 

•43.00 

68.00 


$15.00    550 weeks....    $17,600  65 

25.00    Life 65 

32.50 do 65 

10.00   450  weeks....     14,500  65 

20.00    Life* 6m 

13.00 do* 16,926  66H 


20.00 do TO  66H 

J25.00 do 66% 

J  18.00 do 66H 

S8.00 do 60 

12.00    400  weeks....      12,500  60 

2  12.00    Lite 10,000  66?4 

*18.00 do "35,100  66H 

*15.00 do 60 

31.50 do (*)  (•) 


Indiana... ....... 

60 
66H 

51.00 
47.50 

«21.00 
2  18.00 

500  weeks*... 
500  weeks 

25,000 
23, 750 

60 

Iowa 

66Ji 

Kansas 

Kentucky" 

60 

66H 

65 

66»« 

66W 

Of  teble. 

49.00 
47.00 
35.00 
62.14. 

55  00 

7.00 

21.00 

M0.0O 

416  weeks 

425  weeks.... 

400  weeks 

t- 

20,384 
19,975 
14,000 

60 
66H 

Louisiana 

Maine  1^ 

65 
66^ 

Maryland 

Footnotes  at  enc 

MS.  00 

30,000 

66% 

{44.00     3  $15. 00    300  weeks....    $13,200 

100.00      2  25.00    Disability Disfigurement  maximum,  $3,500. 

'150.00        32.50    433  weeks....     65,000 

38.50         10.00    450  weeks....      14,500 

70.00        25.00    240  weeks* 60  percent  maximum  after  400  weeks. 

54.25         13.00    Disability 16.926    50   percent  increase  in  compensation   where 

employer  has  failed  to  comply  with  insurance 
X  provisions.  50  percent  decrease  in  compen. 

sation  where  injury   results  from  failure  to 
obey  safety  regulations  or  from  intoxication. 
'74.00         20.00 do 

50.00       225.00 do 

70.00       218.00 do 124,000 

49.00        28.00    350week$ 

37.00         12.00    400  weeks....      12,500 

35.00       2  12.00    Disability 10,000 

112.50      218.00 do "35,100    Director  may  order  payment  of  $150  per  month 

for  attendant,  paid  from  special  fund. 

•43.00       *15.00 do Maximum   $43   with   dependent  spouse.   Add 

$5  each  child.  Maximum  $63. 

76.00        31.50   8  years Limited  to  amount  if  death  had  resulted.  Pension 

thereafter. 

51.00       2  21.00    500  weeks 25.000    Additional  benefits  from  2d  injury  fund. 

56.00  2  18.00  300  weeks Weekly  compensation  for  temporary  total  dis- 
ability is  $40,  $4  additional  for  each  dependent 
child. 

49.00  7.00    415  weeks....      20,335 

47.00         21.00    425  weeks 19,975    Disfigurement  benefits. 

35.00         10.00    300  weeks....      10,500 

62. 14 -.  Disfigurement  benefits,  $1,500  maximum. 

55! 00       218.00    208  weeks If  permanent  disability  exceeds  50  percent  ol 

the  body  as  a  whole,  employee  is  entitled  to 
additional  compensation  for  the  full  disability 
from  the  "subsequent  injury  fund"  after 
completion  of  payments  by  the  employer. 
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Limitaliem  on  p«fm«i««««  loW 


UmIMmh  M  taMpenry  total 
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)uri3dictiM 


mum 
wMkly 
Pay- 
ment 


Mini- 
wMhly 

pay* 

tuMt    Tim«  Hmil 


Amount 


Maii- 

mum 

ptrctflt 

ot 


Mtxi- 

mum 

wwkly 

pay- 


mum 
wMkly 
pay- 
nM«t    TtaMllmrt 


AmmM 

liMtt    Notations 


HH  '1K.0O    nzaoo 


Midiitani'...^- 

Minnojota  

Mississipp* 


Montana.. 

Nabraika. 


Navada 

Htm  HampiMra. 


M 
MM 


27.00  DittbiMy«.. 

17.50    LJ»a 

•lOiOO  ttOwaatn*- 

11 OO  lOOiMalu". 

34.  SO  SOOwaatu... 

I  JO.  00    Lila« 


•«4.00 
60.00 
35.00 
U.0O 

•«aoo 

•45.00 

■  S*.0O Ua 

SHOO      >1100  (•) 


CO 

m 

■•tl4.SO0 

"30,  abb' 


BawJarmr W 

Naw  Maiiw* •• 

Haw  York ••♦* 

NortkCafaMM •• 


•COO 
4100 
(0.00 
42.00 


laOO  450»aali»*. 

•  24.00  SOO«Maks. 

•  20.00  Lita 

laOO  4001 


MH 

6»t 

MH 

MH 

MH 
•MH 
•MH 

«W 

MH 


m 


•«4.00 

(a  00 

35.00 

57.00 

•W.OO 

45.00 


17.50    aSOnMakt.... 

•law    450woaM<*.. 

■  16.00    400waaks 

34  M    300  waafcs 

I  3d  00    JOOwaahs".. 


22.500 


60 


MS,M  M 


North  Dakota. 
Ohio 


Oklakoma... 
Oraion  .... 
Pannsylvaail 
Puarto  Rica. 


n 

MH 

NH 

« 


$75.00        15.00    Ufa. 
S&OO    ■■•45.  50 < 


Rhodalsland" 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  . 


Tannmaa- 


Taos. 
Ulak.. 


MM 
MH 


M 
56 


M 
•M 


4a  00 
7a  3S 

(a  00 
2a  7« 


50.00 


saoi 

42.00 


•  15.00    500«Mahs....     20.000 
35.75    Ula ......—-— 

a  31 00  
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«,  n«     „nn  nn    ni»hiiit«  S16  000    16  jddilional  each  wholly  dapandent  but  not  to 

U2.00      i«$20.00    Ouabtlity »l»,uou    •"^^^.^j  ^„|,|,  ^.j,  (fombmwl  total  compen- 

sition  tor  tolil  and  partial  disability  not  to 
e«ce«d  tlS.OOO  ^  , 

„  M  ^  S6  additional  lor  each  dapandent  up  to  5,  mn- 

*'•"' imum  J93  ^. 

11750    Additional  JS.OOO  allowable  in    certain    case? 
Disfigurement  benefits  ^nnn  ^ 

M  14, 500    Less  in  partially  dependent  cases.  JZ.tWO  dis- 
Itgurement  maiimum 
22  000    $2  000  distguiement  ma«imurn. 
li'oOO    Reducing  schedule  it  less  than  5  children. 
13' 500    45   percent   alter   m   weaks.   maximum   J36 

minimum  J26  (or  actual  wages  it  less.) 
29  250    Additional  allowance  lor  consUnt  attendant  ii 
necessary  JbO  a  month.  .<.,,„„. 

,,.  Alter  6  successive  years  of  payment  additiona 

*'  payments  may  be  made  only  on  order  ol  thi 

commissioner  upon  application  by  the  em- 
ployee and  to  the  employer  It  employer  ob- 
lects  medical  panel  provided  tor. 

«3.0O         10.  OT    jwwaaw. luH  ,ate  it  not  rehabilitable 

»  nn       i«tm    smwMki  21500    10  percent  additional  compensation  payable  by 

4100       «24.0O    bOOwaaM....      £<.w"        employer  tor  failure  to  provide  safety  devices. 

•  2a00    Oisabilit*         Additional    compensation    lor    vxational    le- 

i^m    w.^       ,  habilitation.  ^  _     , 

lA  m     inn  meeki  15  000     In  cases  of  paralysis  from  •.'>'•'"'>'   'P'"?' 

laoo    ewwaaM....      ia.w~  M,menls  may  be  extended  lor  the  hl« 

ol  the'  cUimant  and  the  total  may  exceed 

115  000 

7100         1100    OJsaMH, »»?"«»  »5  to.  euh  child  under  18.  Maximum 
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Additional  benefits  in  specibc  cases  such  as  lor 

vocational  rehabilitation  or  constant  compamon 

at  not  more  than  J30  a  month. 
16  000    Additional   benefits  from   second   miury  lunl. 
Compensation  includes  J3  per  week  eKh  de- 
pendent child  in  addition  to  that  lor  total 
incapKity,  maximum  $12. 

13i  108    Alter  300  weeks,  maximum  J15  par  week.  Mini- 
mum $12.  .    ,  , 
.ism                              16. 000    Alter  400  weeks  $1 5  per  week  or  actual  wage  i 
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14  035    Special  provisions  for  occupational  disease 

19  344    Attar  260  weeks  45  percent  plus  $3  60  for  a  de- 

IS.4aa    """^^  ^,„  ,„d  ,3  60  for  each  dependent 

minor  under  18  up  to  4  such  children.  Distij- 

urement  benefits. 

'?f'M    MoZSks*"'"     li'WO    Disfiiuremant  banehts.  _       ^  ..    .  * 

«  S    oSitlh               V-.  AdditK>nal  allowance  for  constant  •ttandanl  * 
4Z.69    uisaoiiny necessary  $115  per  month.  Reducing schedui* 

it  less  than  5  children. 
"■7"    D^wS!:;::.. ..'-'-*-  Addit^nal    compensation    lor    vocaltonal    r.- 

12.000  Pe')mMent-$34.61   plus  $6.92  for  each  child 
(no    limits)."   Auratate   sum   loc   children 

,  „  00  do  Additional  allowance  ol  $300  00  par  month  (or 

'*•"" consUnt  attendant  il  necessary. 

UlOO do ••24.000 

•  1100  do 75  percent  ol  maximum  earnings  ot  $5,600  per 

,  M  m          da  75  percent  ot  maximum  earnings  of  $6,600  per 

*'•""' year** 

•  3100        ..do 75  percent  ol  maximum  earnings  ol  $6,600  pet 

,  «  Q«          A.       75''po'"cant  ol  maximum  earnings  of  $5,000  per 

•  2100          do 75  percent  ol  maximum  earnings  of  $5,000  pet 

>3a00          do 75" percent  ot  maximum  earnings  ol  $5,000  per 

75" percent  ol  maximum  earnings  of  $6,000  per 


30.00 
2a  00 


year 


^     75  percent  ol  maximum  earninp  ol  $5,000  per 

35^  QQ         ^ 75''parcant  oi  maximum  earnings  ol  $6,000  per 

jQ  ^     75" percent  ol  maximum  earnings  ol  $6,000  per 


•32. 


,,  y,          ^  75^parcant  ol  maximum  urninp  ol  $4,500  per 

^^^ year 


1  Pafcantaaa  men 


MMd  5  pareant  each  for  dependant  wife  and  childraa.  Maximom  65  pareant. 


•  Within  period  ol  5  years  from  data  ol  injury. 

.1,.  and'^chTr^"^  '  "^^  •*"  ""  "" 1  r/'eXr^sra^rn";  lii'iS'sacunt,  benefits  lo,  disability,  compansation  ma,  b.  r«)uc«. 

irKlu-atCrcmputin,  av...e  monthly  w.,a.  All  wages  in  excess  0.  $1,000  par  month     b,  50  parc^tt  .1  such  payments. 
excluded. 

FootnotM  on  following  p«g«. 
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'  60  percent  of  average  production  wage.  To  be  determined  annually  by  labor  commissioner. 
Determined  lobe  $74  as  of  Oct.  1,  1967.  .    .  u      «. 

•  Additional  allowance  of  $5  per  dependent  child  but  not  to  exceed  50  percent  ol  benefit  or 
75  percent  ot  average  weekly  wage  but  may  exceed  60  percent  of  annual  average  production 
wage.  RetroKtive  benefit  increases  provided  for  cases  prior  to  1953  and  1967,  and  prospectively 
tor  cases  alter  1967. 

*  Does  not  include  rehabilitation  allowance. 

i»  Old  age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  credited  on  compensation  after  $25,000  has  been 

11  Same  rata  ol  compenution  thereatter  Irom  special  fund.  Disfigurement  maximum  $10,000. 

u  400  weeks  at  maximum  disability,  reduced  thereafter  to  $25  per  week. 

u  Maximum  shall  not  exceed  55  percent  of  85  percent  of  average  weekly  State  wage;  minimum 
shall  be  25  percent  ot  85  percent  ol  same,  promulgated  annually  by  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  as  of  Jan.  1,  1968.  . ,  ,    ^  ..    „  •      r      i 

H  Maximum  not  to  exceed  66»4  percent  of  State  average  weekly  wage  fixed  by  Maine  Employ- 
ment Security  Commisskw,  as  of  June  1,  1967. 

u  Maximum  weekly  benefit  $62  effective  Nov.  12,  1967;  will  Increase  to  $65  effective  Oct.  13, 
1968 

»  Actual  wage  it  less,  but  not  under  $10  lor  work  week  of  15  hours  or  over. 

1'  Add  $3  tor  eKh  dependent  up  to  5  to  weekly  minimum  All  benefits  Increased  according  to 
a  scale  annually  until  1967,  thereafter  will  be  adjusted  to  average  State  wage. 

i»  Persons  receiving  less  than  benefits  provided  after  1955  receive  difference  m  amounts  Irom 
second  injury  lund.  .  „> ,     ,„. 

i>  Plus  rehabilitation  allowance,  maiimum  $160  for  104  weeks. 

•'•40  percent  thereatter  but  not  less  than  $18  or  more  than  $30  for  life. 

n  Reduced  amounts  after  300  weeks.  . 

»65  percent  ol  average  monthly  wage  not  in  excess  of  $325  per  month  plus  an  additional  15 
percent  lor  each  dependent  not  to  exceed  90  percent. 

B  Maximum  not  to  exceed  6626  percent  of  average  industrial  wage  determined  annually  (as 
ol  Jan.  1, 1968). 


"■*  Actual  wage  II  less  but  in  no  case  less  than  $22.00. 

2*  Compensation  doubled  if  disability  due  to  employer's  violation  ol  safety  or  health  law  or 
regulation. 

'^  Disability  extending  beyond  period  compensated  from  second  injury  lund. 

n  Actual  wage  if  less  but  with  a  minimum  of  $12.00. 

:•  $3.60  additional  lor  dependent  wife  and  $3.60  for  each  dependent  child  under  18,  up  to  4  such 
children. 

-'  Employees  tentatively  found  permanently  and  totally  disabled  referred  to  rehabilitation 
program.  If  employee  has  cooperated,  cannot  be  rehabilitated  and  has  exhausted  benefits,  then 
maximum  of  $44.00  per  week  is  paid  by  special  fund  upon  termination  of  payments  by  employer 
and  carrier.  „  ,    ,„„ 

»  Maximum  benefit  shall  equal  50%  of  annual  State  average  weekly  wage.  On  July  1,  1968, 
benefits  increased  to  $54  maximum  weekly  and  $27  minimum-maximum  total  $17,820. 

n  Additional  amount  ot  $3.50  per  week  for  each  dependent  child  under  21. 

3-'  Compensation  reduced  15%  for  employee's  failure  to  use  safety  devices. 

33  Maximum  Is  based  upon  grade  15  of  General  Schedule  Classification  Act  ($23,921),  minimum 
upon  grade  2  ($4,108).  Benefits  to  be  increased  annually  by  3%  increase  in  Consumer  Price 
Index  after  1967. 

»  Plus  rehabilitation  allowance. 

u  Applicable  to  all  cases  prior  to  January  1.  1965.  Benefits  to  be  increased  annually  by  2% 
increase  in  Consumer  Price  Index.  Maximum  wage  rate  to  be  adjusted  according  to  annual  gross 
earnings  of  workmen.  Increased  benefits  payable  prospectively. 

»  Minimum  benefits  ol  J150  per  month  increased  retroactively  to  August  5,  1959. 

3'  Beginning  September  30.  1965,  benefit  Increases  varying  Irom  1.1-40%  lor  awards  made  Irom 
September  1,  1931,  and  January  1.  1965,  will  be  paid  existing  cases. 

3>  Minimum  benefits  increased  retroactively  as  of  July  1,  1965. 

3»  Board  has  discretion  to  choose  the  12  months  in  the  preceding  3-year  period  most  advan- 
tageous to  workmen  for  computation  of  his  earnings. 

<»  Court  will  supervise  disbursement  ol  lund  for  children. 
•See  notations  column. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Important  tasks  of  the  Commission  in 
this  area  would  be  to  develop  adequate 
criteria  for  determining  the  maximum 
amount  and  duration  of  permanent  and 
total  disability  benefits.  In  my  opinion, 
this  whole  topic  requires  a  completely 
fresh  look.  Over  the  years  something  like 
a  consensus  seems  to  have  developed 
around  a  figure  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age, usually  66%  percent  of  average 
weekly  wages,  in  the  State.  Even  though, 
by  and  large,  the  States  are  not  meeting 
even  that  limited  criteria,  the  Commis- 
sion should  squarely  face  the  question 
whether  even  that  low  standard  dis- 
criminates unfairly  against  workers 
whose  incomes  exceed  the  average  in  the 
State. 

Second,  the  amount  and  duration  of 
medical  benefits  and  provisions  insuring 
adequate  medical  care  and  free  choice  of 
physician.  Though  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  and  workmen's  compensation 
has  Improved  over  the  years,  msuiy  work- 
ers still  have  to  bear  a  part  of  the  medical 
cost  of  their  injury  or  disease.  A  nimiber 
of  Stetes  still  restrict  full  medical  care 
by  setting  limits  on  the  monetary 
amoimts  or  time  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  a  worker  may  receive  medi- 
cal benefits.  This  problem  has.  needless 
to  say.  been  considerably  aggravated  by 
the  rising  cost  of  medical  care  in  recent 
years,  and  the  fact  that  private  medical 
and  hospitalization  insurance  generally 
exclude  workmen's  compensation  cases 
from  coverage. 

Satisfactory  medical  care  is,  of  course, 
as  Important  as  adequate  benefits.  One 
way  in  which  this  problem  hsis  been  dealt 
with  is  to  provide  that  the  workmen's 
compensation  agency  may  supervise 
medical  care.  In  most  States,  however, 
the  workmen's  compensation  agency  does 
not  have  this  authority. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  that 
almost  three-quarters  of  all  workers  cov- 
ered under  workmen's  compensation 
have  their  doctors  chosen  for  them  by 
their  employer  or  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany on  behalf  of  the  employer.  While 
this  practice  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  injured  workers  will  receive  unsatis- 
factory medical  care,  it  obviously  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  the  impartiality 
of  the  physicians  involved,  upon  whose 
testimony  and  diagnosis  the  amount  of 


a  compensation  award  may  depend.  One 
way  in  which  this  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come is  to  allow  any  insured  worker  at 
least  some  real  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
selection  of  a  physician.  Only  23  States, 
however,  meet  the  Department  of  Labor's 
recommended  standards  in  tliis  regard. 

Third,  coverage  of  workers,  including 
exemptions  based  on  nimibers  and  type 
of  employment.  The  effectiveness  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  is  limited 
in  many  States  by  numerical  exemptions 
under  which  small  employers  are  not 
covered  by  the  law.  The  numerical  ex- 
emptions range  from  two  to  15  em- 
ployees. Other  types  of  exemptions  are 
based  on  the  type  of  employment,  rather 
than  the  number  of  employees.  One  of 
the  most  glaring  defects  in  many  State 
compensation  laws  is  the  failure  to  cover 
agricultural  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  other  types  of  employees.  The 
exclusion  of  agricultural  workers  Is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  imderstand  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  has  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  most  dangerous 
occupations. 

Other  types  of  employees  frequently 
exempted  from  the  law  are  casual  and 
domestic  employees  and  employees  of 
charitable  or  religious  institutions.  All  of 
these  exemptions  taken  together  serve  to 
exclude  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
entire  labor  force  from  the  benefits  of 
workmen's  compensation.  Despite  a  few 
improvements  in  some  laws  toward  fuller 
coverage,  this  percentage  has  not 
changed  perceptibly  in  recent  years. 

Fourth,  standards  for  determining 
which  injuries  or  diseases  should  be 
deemed  compensable.  One  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  development  of  workmen's 
compensation  law  in  the  United  States 
has  been  most  marked,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  uneven,  is  in  the  determina- 
tion of  which  Injuries  or  diseases  are 
deemed  compensable.  In  many  States  the 
law,  or  the  court's  Interpretation  of  it  is 
moved  far  away  from  the  initial  "acci- 
dent" theory  of  compensable  injury  to 
include  almost  any  injury  or  disease 
which  is  work  related.  In  other  States, 
however,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
movement  at  all.  Some  States  specifically 
exclude  from  coverage  most  occupational 
diseases;  and  at  least  16  States  fail  to 
provide  full  protection  for  occupational 
disease.  In  one  particular  area,  that  of 


radiation  disease,  the  problem  has  al- 
ready occasioned  a  congressional  inquiry 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Pending  before  the  Senate  now 
are  proposals  to  provide  compensation 
for  workers  who  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  suffer  lung  cancer  as  a  result  of 
their  exposure  to  radiation  and  uranium 
mines.  Such  bills,  of  course,  would  be  un- 
necessary had  these  unfortunate  workers 
been  entitled  to  collect  workmen's  com- 
pensation under  existing  State  laws. 

Fifth,  rehabilitation.  In  the  years  since 
the  original  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  were  passed,  the  science  of  rehabili- 
tation has  made  great  strides.  At  the 
present  time  there  exists  a  considerable 
store  of  knowledge  and  technique  in 
medical  and  vocational  restoration  of  an 
injured  workman.  Yet  only  a  handful  of 
States  have  adjusted  either  their  sub- 
stantive provisions  or  their  administra- 
tive mechanisms  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportimity.  Clearly  this  is  a  subject 
which  deserves  the  most  careful  study 
by  the  Commission. 

Sixth,  coverage  under  second  or  sub- 
sequent Injury  funds.  These  funds  are 
designed  to  facilitate  reemployment  of 
disabled  workers.  Their  purpose  is  to  as- 
sure full  benefits  to  an  employee  who 
suffers  a  second  disabling  injury  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  his  subsequent 
employer  to  i>ay  only  that  share  of  the 
benefits  specifically  attributable  to  the 
subsequent  injury.  Most  States  have  es- 
tablished these  funds  but  their  operation 
and  financing  vary  widely.  Some  second 
Injury  funds  are  supported  by  employer 
contributions  imder  certain  circiun- 
stances,  other  funds  are  supported  en- 
tirely by  governmental  appropriations. 
Moreover,  most  States  limit  the  coverage 
of  second  injury  funds  to  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  a  member  of  the  body.  In  only  a 
minority  of  the  States  do  the  second  in- 
jury funds  provide  for  coverage  of  any 
type  of  disability. 

Seventh,  time  limits  on  filing  claims. 
The  time  limits  on  filing  claims  under 
most  State  laws  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  to  take  into  account  only  the  "ac- 
cidental" type  of  injury.  These  time  lim- 
itations have  serious  drawbacks  when 
they  must  be  applied  to  occupational  dis- 
ease cases.  For  even  though  a  law  may 
provide  coverage  for  occupational  dls- 
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eaaes  Its  effectiveness  will  be  seriously 
curUlled  If  there  is  an  Inadequate  period 
of  time  for  the  worker  to  file  for  benefits. 
A  worker  may  not  know  that  he  has 
contracted  an  occupational  disease  until 
a  subsUntial  period  of  time  has  passed 
after  the  date  of  his  last  exposure  or  a 
substantial  period  of  time  has  passed 
before  the  condition  is  diagnosed  as  a 
disease  that  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  his 
employment.  Both  of  these  conditions 
exist,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  uranium 
mine  workers  who  have  contracted  lung 
cancer.  Clearly  the  need  for  flexible  time 
limit  provisions  is  a  subject  which  will 
merit  serious  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Eighth,  waiting  periods.  Waiting  peri- 
ods or  arbitrary  periods  of  time  during 
which  employees  may  not  receive  com- 
pensation unless  they  are  disabled  for  a 
fairly  long  period  of  time,  specified  in 
the  law.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
recommended  that  the  maximum  wait- 
ing period  should  be  3  days  and  that 
benefits  should  be  retroactive  after  2 
weeks.  However,  only  about  eight  States 
currently  meet  this  standard. 

Ninth,  compulsory  or  elective  cover- 
age. Compulsory  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  require  covered  employers  to 
comply  with  the  law.  An  elective  law  per- 
mits the  employer  the  option  of  whether 
to  awxept  coverage  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law:  if  he  rejects  coverage, 
he  loses  the  common  law  defenses  of  as- 
sumption of  risk,  fellow  servant  negli- 
gence and  contributory  negligence,  in 
a  suit  filed  by  the  worker.  About  one- 
half  the  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  are  compulsory,  while  the  remainder 
&re  elective.  Elective  laws  were  at  one 
time  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  trend  has.  however,  definitely  been 
toward  compulsory  coverage  and  al- 
though compulsory  coverage  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  Council  of  State  Governments 
and  the  lAIABC  almost  half  the  States 
still  have  elective  laws. 

Tenth,  administration.  Improved  ad- 
ministration is  one  area  in  which  tre- 
mendous strides  have  been  made  by  some 
States  but  little  if  any  progress  has  been 
made  in  others.  Clearly,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  new  data  processing  techniques 
and  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Council  of 
State  Goverrunents,  and  the  LAIABC 
there  is  much  that  can  and  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  administration  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  many 
States. 

Eleventh,  legal  expenses.  Who  should 
bear  the  burden  of  an  injured  workmen's 
legal  expenses  has  been  a  troublesome 
question  for  students  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. Most  States  require  the 
claimant,  whether  or  not  he  prevails  in 
the  proceeding,  to  bear  his  own  legal  ex- 
penses, contenting  themselves  with  reg- 
ulating the  amount  of  the  fees  and  pre- 
venting unethical  practices  by  lawyers 
handling  compensation  cases.  Some 
States  take  a  different  view,  requiring 
employers  to  pay  the  legal  expenses  of 
the  successful  claimant. 

The  question  Is  Indeed  difficult  to  re- 
solve. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
fact  that  under  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence, litigants  are  generally  required 


to  bear  their  own  legal  expenses.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Council  of  State 
Oovemments  has  pointed  out.  in  explain- 
ing its  model  code  provision  allowing  the 
claimant  to  recover  ills  legal  fees  under 
carefully  limited  circumstances: 

When  the  original  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts  were  passed  there  was  a  widespread 
notion  among  the  backers  of  the  legtalatlon 
that  workmen's  compensation  payments 
would  be  virtually  automatic.  •   •   • 

When  It  turned  out  In  practice  that  the 
employment  of  lawyers  was  frequently  neces- 
sary If  the  claimant  was  to  vindicate  his 
statutory  rlghu.  the  traditional  Anglo-Amer- 
ican legal  practice  of  having  each  party  pay 
his  own  attorney'*  fees  naturally  took  over. 
The  net  result  was  that  the  claimant  simply 
did  not  get  the  minimum  benefit  which  the 
statute  said  he  should  have.  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  anyone  that  the  analogy  between 
common  law  damage  recoveries  and  work- 
men's compensation  statutory  payments  was 
not  a  valid  one.  The  assessing  of  common  law 
damages  Is,  at  best,  an  approximate  process, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  within  which  allow- 
ance for  attorneys'  fees  may  at  least  indi- 
rectly be  made,  particularly  In  personal  In- 
Jury  cases.  But  In  workmen's  compensation, 
the  size  of  the  payment  to  the  claimant  has 
been  methodically  reduced  to  a  hard-core 
number  of  dollars  per  week,  calculated  to  be 
Just  enough  to  spare  the  claimant  from  out- 
right dependency.  It  Is  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  any  cutting  into  this  hard- 
core amount  Is,  to  that  extent,  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  statute." 

The  issue  has  thus  been  drawn  clearly, 
and  well  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Commission. 

Twelfth,  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  in- 
formation concerning  job-related  in- 
juries and  diseases  and  the  operation  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  One  of 
the  perennial  difflcultles  which  has 
served  to  plague  students  of  workmen's 
compensation  has  been  the  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  system  as  a 
whole.  The  Commission  could  make  use 
of  its  greatest  contributions  by  analyzing 
the  feasibility  of  some  sort  of  uniform 
reporting  system,  designed  to  obtain  the 
meaningful  information  concerning  the 
operation  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  necessary  to  permit  continuing  criti- 
cal evaluation  of  the  system. 

Thirteenth,  resolution  of  conflict  laws 
extraterritoriality  and  similar  problems 
arising  from  claims  with  multistate  as- 
pects. Here  is  another  area  where  the 
new  Commission  could  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution.  The  Council  of  State 
Governments,  has  commented  that  no 
portion  of  its  model  act  is  more  urgently 
in  need  of  coordinated  State  action  than 
the  extraterritoriality  provision.  The 
Council  referred  to  the  present  law  in 
this  area  as  in  "a  state  of  chaos."  Dr. 
Larson,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  workmen's  compensation  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  even  less 
charitable,  characterizing  the  conflict  of 
laws  in  this  area  as  "a  madhouse  of  con- 
fusion." 

Fourteenth,  the  extent  to  which  pri- 
vate Insurance  carriers  are  excluded 
from  supplying  workmen's  compensation 
coverage  and  the  desirability  of  such 
exclusionary  practices,  to  the  extent  they 
exist.  In  most  States  employers  may  pro- 
vide compensation  coverage  through 
private  insurance  carriers.  Some  States, 
however,    have    established    what    are 


known  as  "exclusive  State  funds"  with 
which  all  employers  must  deal.  Various 
arguments  can  be  made  for  and  against 
these  monoijolistlc  State  funds.  Under 
exclusive  State  funds,  it  is  claimed,  com- 
[>ensation  insurance  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained more  cheaply  than  from  private 
carriers.  Others  argue,  with  equal  force, 
that  that  is  hardly  a  reason  for  prohibit- 
ing private  carriers  from  competing  for 
the  employer's  dollar.  Another  argument 
which  the  Commission  will  imdoubtedly 
have  to  consider  carefully  is  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  private  insurance  car- 
riers have  made  toward  improving  occu- 
pational safety. 

Fifteenth,  the  relationship  between 
workmen's  compensation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  old  age.  disability  and  survi- 
vors insurance  and  other  types  of  insur- 
ance, public  and  private,  on  the  other 
hand.  With  the  advent  of  different  types 
of  insurance,  both  public  and  private, 
covering  disability  or  death,  the  problem 
of  overlap  arises.  There  are  two  aspects 
of  the  problem:  first,  to  guard  against 
an  injured  worker  receiving  double  com- 
pensation; second,  the  decision  as  to 
which  type  of  insurance  should  bear  the 
burden  when  an  overlap  exists.  The  prob- 
lem is  particularly  acute  in  total  dis- 
ability cases  where  both  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  social  security  are  appli- 
cable to  the  same  worker  and  in  partial 
disability  cases  where  unemployment 
compensation  is  also  sought.  Considera- 
tion of  this  problem  by  the  Commission 
would  be  especially  desirable  because  of 
its  Federal  overtones. 

Sixteenth,  possible  methods  of  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  including  methods  of  en- 
couraging or  requiring  compliance  with 
the  minimum  standards  for  workmen's 
compensation  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  best  method  of  implementing 
its  own  recommendations  will  probably 
be  the  most  controversial  topic  for  the 
Commission  to  consider.  It  will  also  be 
the  most  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  work- 
men's compensation  has  historically 
been  treated  as  a  function  of  State  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  States  themselves 
initiated  the  whole  system.  There  is. 
however,  ample  justification  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  solicit  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  interested  and  in- 
formed parties  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  achieve  necessary  workmen's  com- 
pensation reform.  This  should  not  mean 
or  imply  any  effort  to  federalize  work- 
men's compensation  or  to  begin  such  a 
process.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  alter- 
natives available  which  the  Commission 
could  consider,  and  after  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  its  recommendations  it 
will  still  be  up  to  Congress  to  act  or  not, 
as  it  sees  fit.  The  point  of  my  proposal 
is  that  it  is  only  through  the  informed 
consideration  of  the  Issues  by  a  broadly 
based  Commission  that  the  Congress 
will  have  before  it  the  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  make  an  intelligent 
judgment  on  this  issue,  which  affects  all 
American  working  men  and  women. 

Last  year,  the  proposal  embodied  in 
this  bill  was  endorsed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  note  that  in  this  year's  Eco- 
nomic Report  President  Johnson  has 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
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go  much  further.  His  Economic  Report 
states,  in  relevant  part,  that: 

Workmen's  compensation  should  ensure 
that  no  victim  of  a  Job-related  accident  lacks 
the  funds  to  pay  his  medical  bills  and  sup- 
port his  family.  Currently,  one  employee  in 
five  has  no  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
tection. Benefit  levels  are  too  often  tragi- 
cally low.  The  Federal  Oovernment  should 
act  now  to  ensure  that  the  States  provide 
adequate  workmen's  coverage  and  benefits. 

In  accordance  with  this  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  former  administration,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  as 
one  of  his  last  acts,  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  draft  of  a  bill  which,  essentially,  would 
require  all  State  laws  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  Federal  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act, 
as  well  as  extend  their  coverage  to  many 
types  of  workers  presently  not  covered 
under  many  State  laws.  The  bill  would 
also  provide  Federal  grants  to  pay  up  to 
75  percent  of  any  additional  cost  in- 
curred by  the  States  in  strengthening 
their  workmen's  compensation  programs. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  research 
and  studies  on  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation programs,  and  to  train  or  provide 
for  training  personnel  in  workmen's 
compensation  administrative  procedures. 

Mr.  President.  I  stated  on  the  floor 
last  year  that  my  purpose  in  calling  for 
the  est£U3lishment  of  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion to  study  workmen's  compensation 
laws  is  not  to  federalize  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  system.  I  still  hold 
to  that  view  and  for  that  reason  am  not 
prepared  to  embrace  the  proposal  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  former  Secretary  Wirtz. 
At  the  very  least,  it  seems  to  me,  serious 
consideration  of  any  such  proposal 
should  await  the  completion  of  the  com- 
prehensive study  called  for  by  my  bill. 

This  is  the  same  proposal  which  I  in- 
troduced during  the  last  Congress,  first 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  2864,  the  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  bill,  and  later, 
with  tlje  cosponsorship  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  its  Labor  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Yarborough,  as  a  separate  bill, 
S.  3951. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows: 

S.  1106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
vast  majority  of  American  workers,  and 
their  families,  are  dependent  on  workmen's 
compensation  for  their  basic  economic  secu- 
rity in  the  event  they  suffer  disabling  Injury 
or  death  in  the  course  of  their  employment; 
and  that  the  full  protection  of  American 
workers  from  Job-related  Injury  or  death  re- 
quires an  adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable 
system  of  workmen's  compensation  as  well 
M  an  effective  program  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  regulation. 

(b)  In  recent  years  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  fairness  and 
adequacy  of  present  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  In  the  light  of  the  growth  of  the 
economy,  the  changing  natxire  of  the  labor 
Jorce.  Increases  in  medical  knowledge. 
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changes  in  the  hazards  associated  with  vari- 
ous types  of  employment,  new  technology 
creating  new  risks  to  health  and  safety,  and 
Increases  in  the  general  level  of  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  authorize 
an  effective  study  and  objective  evaluation 
of  State  workmen's  compensation  laws  In 
order  to  determine  If  such  laws  provide  an 
adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable  system  of 
compensation  for  Injury  or  death  arising  out 
of  or  In  the  course  of  employment. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

membership 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  meml>ers  of 
State  workmen's  compensation  boards,  rep- 
resentatives of  Insurance  carriers,  business, 
labor,  members  of  the  medical  profession 
having  experience  In  Industrial  medicine  or 
in  workmen's  compensation  cases,  educators 
having  special  expertise  In  the  field  of  work- 
men's compensation,  and  representatives  of 
the  general  public.  The  Secreteu-y  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  Ehght  members  of  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

DtrrlES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Commission  shall  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws  In  order 
to  determine  if  such  laws  provide  an  ade- 
quate, prompt,  and  equitable  system  of  com- 
pensation. Such  study  and  evaluation  shall 
include,  without  being  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  (1)  the  amount  and  duration 
of  permanent  and  temporary  disability  bene- 
fits and  the  criteria  for  determining  the  max- 
imum limitations  thereon,  (2)  the  amount 
and  duration  of  medical  benefits  and  pro- 
visions insuring  adequate  medical  care  and 
free  choice  of  physician,  (3)  the  extent  of 
coverage  of  workers,  including  exemptions 
based  on  numbers  or  type  of  employment, 
(4)  standards  for  determining  which  In- 
juries or  diseases  should  be  deemed  compens- 
able, (5)  rehabilitation,  (6)  coverage  under 
second  or  subsequent  injury  funds,  (7)  time 
limits  on  filing  claims,  (8)  waiting  periods, 
(9)  compulsory  or  elective  coverage,  (10)  ad- 
ministration. (11)  legal  expenses.  (12)  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  reporting  Information  concerning  Job- 
related  injuries  and  diseases  and  the  opera- 
tion of  workman's  comp>ensation  laws.  (13) 
the  resolution  of  conflict  of  laws,  extrater- 
ritoriality and  similar  problems  arising  from 
claims  with  multistate  aspects,  (14)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  private  insurance  carriers  are 
excluded  from  supplying  workmen's  com- 
pensation coverage  and  the  desirability  of 
such  exclusionary  practices,  to  the  extent 
they  are  found  to  exist,  (15)  the  relation- 
ship between  worlunen's  compensation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  old-age,  disability,  and 
survivors  Insurance  and  other  types  of  in- 
surance, public  or  private,  on  the  other  hand. 
(16)  methods  of  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission a  final  report  containing  a  detaUed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable. 


POWERS  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Coimmlsslon  or.  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  sul>com- 
mlttee  or  members  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 
Any  member  authorized  by  the  Commission 
m.ay  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
any  subcommittee  or  members  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  tlie  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upwn  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maxlmiun 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  un- 
der section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  for 
Individuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its 
duties. 

compensation  or  members 
Sec.  6.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $ 
per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION—MID-ATLANTIC STATES 
AIR  POLLUITON  CONTROL  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk*  on  l}ehalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  as 
well  as  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Williams;,  and  the 
Senators  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribz- 
coFF  and  Mr.  Dodd),  a  joint  resolution 
regarding  an  air  ixjllutlon  control  com- 
pact. This  compact  would  create  a  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission  as  an  intergovernmental 
Federal-State  agency. 

Similar  legislation  is  being  Introduced 
today  in  the  other  body  by  Representa- 
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live  CzLLXK.  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  53)  to 
consent  to  and  enter  Into  the  Mld-Atlan- 
tlc  States  air  pollution  control  compact, 
creating  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission  «is  an  Inter- 
governmental, Federal-State  agency.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits.  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prasldent.  under  this 
compact  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
which  will  be  Joined  by  Delaware.  Con- 
necticut, and  Pennsylvania,  as  they  may 
desire,  will  come  together  to  form  an  in- 
terstate air  pollution  control  commission. 
It  will  investigate  the  causes  of  air  pol- 
lution and  will  devise  the  means  of  at- 
tacking this  omnipresent  problem.  Most 
important,  it  will  be  empowered  to  estab- 
lish alf  quality  and  emission  standards 
and  to  actually  administer  and  enforce 
those  standards.  The  compact  is  pat- 
terned after  the  highly  successful  exam- 
ple of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission In  the  areas  of  water  supply  and 
water  pollution  control,  from  which  my 
own  State  has  so  greatly  benefited. 

Mr.  President,  air  pollution  Is  a  con- 
tagion, which,  if  left  unchecked,  threat- 
ens to  mushroom  lilto  a  modem -day 
urban  plague.  It  kills  slowly  and  generally 
the  toll  goes  unnoticed  because  the  vic- 
tims cannot  be  counted  at  one  time.  For 
example,  we  now  know  that  an  estimated 
80  persons  died  In  New  York  City's  en- 
velope of  smog  resulting  from  the  3-day 
temperature  Inversion  of  1966.  The  dollar 
cost  is  equally  serious  and  equally  in- 
sidious. According  to  Government  esti- 
mates, the  annual  cost  of  air  pollution  in 
property  damage  alone  is  $11  billion. 

Air  pollution  is  a  dilemma  requiring 
the  best  talents  of  every  sector  of  Amer- 
ican life — Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  private  business,  the 
universities,  and  individual  citizens. 
T>-pically,  we  in  America  lack  neither 
the  commitment  nor  the  basic  knowledge 
to  solve  social  problems;  rather,  when 
we  fall  down,  it  is  in  trying  to  organize 
and  implement  the  solutions.  We  have 
the  substantive  programs,  but  lack  the 
administrative  and  coordinating  mech- 
anisms. 

That  Is.  in  part,  the  challenge  of  crea- 
tive federalism:  to  devise  the  proper 
mechanisms.  An  Interstate  compact,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  joins,  is 
just  such  an  iimovative  mechanism  plac- 
ing under  one  command  the  powers  and 
talents  of  several  political  jurisdictions. 
It  is  creative  federahsm  at  its  best. 

This  compact  recognizes  three  funda- 
mental truths: 

First,  air  pollution  Is.  by  its  very  na- 
ture, an  Interstate  problem — as  anyone 
like  myself  who  lives  in  New  York  City 
realizes  all  too  well — and  requires  an  in- 
terstate mechanism  to  deal  with  it. 

Second,  the  enforcement  of  pollution 
controls  must  be  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  agencies.  This 
compact,  therefore,   does   not  preempt 


either  Intrastate  air  pollution  standards 
or  sanctions,  where  con^stent  with  the 
compact.  The  compact  does,  however, 
provide  for  regional  standards  and  for 
its  own  penalties  where  no  State  penalty 
exists. 

Third,  the  compact  recognizes  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide  an  im- 
portant supportive  role  in  the  form  of 
research  and  technical  assistance — a  role 
which  is  especially  appropriate  where 
interstate  pollution  problems  are  In- 
volved. 

We  in  Congress  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  certain  regions  to  establish 
particularly  stringent  standards  where 
there  is  a  clear  need.  That  Is  why  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  states: 

Nothing  shall  prevent  a  State,  politi- 

cal subdivision.  Intermunlclpal  or  Interstate 
agency  from  adopting  standards  and  plans 
to  Implement  an  Air  Quality  program  which 
will  achieve  a  higher  level  of  ambient  air 
quality  than  approved  by  the  Secretary  (of 
HEW)    (Sec    109). 

This  Is  the  Intent  of  this  compact.  Let 
it  be  clear  that  this  compact  will  be 
compatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  he  wish  to  choose  air 
quality  control  regions,  pursuant  to  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  smaller  in  geo- 
graphic size  or  In  other  ways  different 
from  the  State  grouping  which  is  en- 
compassed within  the  compact.  The  free- 
dom of  action  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  restrained  by  consenting  to  this 
compact. 

Indeed,  this  compact  Is  designed  to 
complement  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government,  for  air  pollution  should  be 
attacked  from  all  directions. 

On  behalf  of  my  own  State  of  New 
York.  I  think  It  only  fair  to  say  that  we 
are  doing  our  utmost  to  combat  air  pol- 
lution, but  we  need  the  additional  re- 
source on  an  interstate  level  to  fight  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  deeply  believe  that  the 
States  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done.  The  well-being 
of  generations  to  come  should  impel  the 
Congress  to  enter  and  consent  to  this 
compact  and  to  give  it  the  force  of  Fed- 
eral law.  I  Introduced  this  resolution 
in  1967.  cosponsored  by  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Senators  Case  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  generally 
approved  of  the  compact  but  the  parent 
Judiciary  Committee,  due  to  a  lack  of 
time  at  the  end  of  the  session,  did  not  re- 
port it  out. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  long  spoken 
of  the  urgent  need  to  fight  air  pollution 
but  not  until  the  last  few  years  have  we 
seen  any  significant  legislation  in  that 
direction.  With  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  we  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  that  fight.  The 
enormous  size  of  the  problem  demands 
continued  legislative  action  though  and 
the  legislative  oversight  of  those  agen- 
cies which  control  this  hazard. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  treat  air  pollu- 
tion as  an  Isolated  problem.  We  must 
recognize  the  interrelationship  of  the  en- 
vironmental problems  and  treat  them 
accordingly.  The  laws  that  we  promul- 
gate and  the  regulations  by  which  the 


agencies  abide  must  ensure  a  coordinated 
development  of  the  structure  in  which 
we  live. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
must  provide  positive  incentives  and  the 
necessary  direction  to  achieve  our  uni- 
fied environmental  objectives. 

The  planning  and  development  of  our 
cities  Is  so  multifaceted  that  coordination 
of  all  facets  Is  essential.  Air.  water,  and 
noise  pollution,  for  example,  must  be 
considered  when  developing  a  transpor- 
tation network  or  a  complex  of  housing 
projects.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  interrelationship  of  public 
housing  and  the  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion. With  this  in  mind.  I  wrote,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1968.  to  the  then  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  expressing  my  con- 
cern and  requesting  a  report  on  the  issue 
of  federally  aided  housing  projects  in 
areas  of  high  pollution.  Secretary  George 
Romney.  responding  to  that  letter,  has 
Informed  me  that — 

All  programs  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  must  com- 
ply with  any  appropriate  local  codes  and 
ordinances.  These  local  regulations  frequently 
Include  standards  designed  to  deal  with  con- 
ditions of  air  pollution. 

With  particular  regard  to  low-rent 
public  housing,  when  local  requirements 
permit  lower  standards  than  those  re- 
quired by  the  Low  Rent  Housing  Manual, 
the  manual's  criteria  are  applied. 

I  am  pleased  that  such  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  provide  constructive  coor- 
dination of  our  overall  environmental 
goals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  from  Secretary  George  Romney. 
which  clearly  indicates  this  coordination, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«   SEcwrrAKT   or   Hottsino  and 
Ukbam  Development. 
Wathington,  D.C..  February  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAtL  Senatok  Javits:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  requesting  inlonnatlon 
on  the  psirtlclpatlon  of  the  Department  of 
Hollaing  and  Urban  Development  In  air  pol- 
lution control  activities,  and  more  specifi- 
cally in  response  to  your  question  cncemlng 
federally  aided  housing  projects  In  areas  of 
high  polluUon. 

The  Internal  regulations  governing  all  of 
the  housing  programs  of  this  Department. 
Including  public  housing  and  the  Federal 
Housing  AdmlnlstraUon  (PHA)  mortgage  in- 
surance programs,  require  that  any  projects, 
public  or  private,  which  are  constructed,  re- 
habilitated, or  substantially  aided  by  the 
program  must  comply  with  any  appropriate 
local  codes  and  ordinances.  Such  local  regu- 
lations frequently  Include  standards  de- 
signed to  deal  with  conditions  of  air 
pollution. 

For  example,  a  direction  to  this  effect  1» 
contained  In  the  Issued  procedures  which 
esUbllsh  the  planning  and  design  criteria  in 
low-rent  public  bousing.  These  procedures 
provide  that  where  local  requirements  per- 
mit lower  standards  than  those  required  by 
the  Low-Rent  Housing  Manual,  the  Manual's 
criteria  should  apply.  One  of  these  criteria 
Is  that  no  public  housing  project  Is  to  be 
located  where  It  would  be  subjected  to 
serious  and  chronic  nuisances  such  as  noise, 
smoke,  fumes,  odors  or  open  sewage. 
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similarly,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion has  developed  Its  own  set  of  minimum 
property  standards,  both  In  regard  to 
mortgage  Insurancs  on  existing  housing  and 
In  regard  to  new  construction.  The  FHA 
Underwriting  Manual,  which  sets  forth  the 
criteria  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  consider- 
ing an  application  for  mortgage  Insurance, 
explains  the  Importance  of  location  In  any 
such  determination.  The  Manual  states  that 
certain  physical  conditions  may  be  found  In 
some  neighborhoods  that  diminish  location 
desirability  or  even  become  a  hazard  to  the 
personal  health  and  safety  of  the  occupants. 
The  Manual  goes  on  further  to  explain  that 
■■smoke,  fog.  chemical  fumes,  noxious  odors, 
stagnant  ponds  or  marshes,  poor  surface 
drainage  and  excessive  dampness  may  exist  to 
a  degree  tliat  Is  hazardous  to  the  health  of 
neighborhood  occupants."  These  factors  are 
all  taken  Into  account  In  determining  value 
and  marketability  when  a  piece  of  property 
Is  being  evaluated  for  PHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance. 

Even  where  normal  underwriting  require- 
ments are  relaxed  or  waived  In  order  to  en- 
courage Improved  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  In  older,  declining  ur- 
ban areas.  Insurance  will  still  be  rejected 
where  the  property  Is  subject  to  such  hazards, 
noxious  odors,  grossly  offensive  sights  or  ex- 
cessive noises  that  the  physical  improvements 
are  endangered  or  the  llvablllty  of  the  prop- 
erty or  the  health  and  safety  of  Its  occu- 
pants are  seriously  affected. 

An  example  of  the  ordinary  operation  of 
PHA  underwriting  standards  occurred  In 
Lackawanna,  New  Tork.  In  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  several  large  manufacturing  plants 
operate  In  Lackawanna,  there  Is  a  very  seri- 
ous air  pollution  problem  In  the  First  Ward 
of  that  City.  By  and  large,  homes  situated  In 
that  particular  area,  because  of  the  serious 
concentration  of  noxious  odors,  dust,  and 
dirt  particles  In  the  air,  do  not  meet  the 
PHA  minimum  property  standards.  Therefore, 
the  FHA  will  not  engage  In  any  Insiu-ance 
activity  In  that  area  until,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  air  pollution  problem  Is  satis- 
factorily modified. 

Therefore,  while  the  PHA  operating  pro- 
cedure U  that  It  will  follow  the  standards  of 
the  locality  where  they  are  good  and  reason- 
able even  though  they  may  not  comport  fully 
with  the  minimum  property  standards  which 
the  PHA  has  set  for  Itself,  there  are  some 
sltuauons  which  are  so  Intolerable,  regard- 
less of  local  law.  that  underwriting  practice 
Itself  would  preclude  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plication because  It  Is  simply  not  an  ac- 
ceptable risk. 

The  administrators  and  program  staff  In 
our  field  offices,  both  the  local  PHA  Instirlng 
Offices  and  the  HUD  Regional  Offices,  are 
extremely  alert  to  particular  situations  with- 
in their  own  Jurisdiction,  and  pollution  prob- 
lem reviews  are  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  For  example  on  August  15.  1968.  a  new 
chapter  dealing  with  pollution  from  Inciner- 
ators was  added  to  the  New  Jersey  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Code  by  the  Clean  Air  Coun- 
cil of  the  State  Department  of  health.  These 
regulations  called  for  the  Implementation  of 
a  nimiber  of  specific  measures  designed  to 
help  alleviate  the  air  pollution  situation  In 
that  State.  The  HOT)  Philadelphia  Regional 
OfHce.  whose  Jurisdiction  Includes  the  New 
Jersey  area,  has  Issued  circulars  to  all  the 
local  housing  authorities  within  the  Region, 
Informing  them  of  their  respective  local  laws 
In  this  regard,  charging  them  ■with  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  laws,  and  offering  Its  assist- 
ance should  any  problems  arise  In  attempts 
to  comply  with  these  laws. 

One  such  problem  has  arisen  In  Harrison. 
New  Jersey,  where  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
repairs  reqiUred  In  order  to  bring  the  two 
public  housing  projects  of  Harrison  Into  com- 
pliance with  the  State  order  far  exceed  the 
present  or  anticipated  reserves  of  the  Local 
Housing  Authority  of  Harrison.  Unless  such 
repairs  are  made,  the  Housing  Authority  wlU 


be  cited  for  violation  of  the  order.  The  Phila- 
delphia Regional  Office  Is  working  with  the 
Authority  In  establishing  the  precise  scope 
of  the  problem  and  in  examining  ways  to  go 
about  solving  that  problem,  both  financially 
and  technically. 

Cooperation  between  this  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  taken  place  In  regard  to  the 
Initial  Implementation  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  which  provides  for  grants  for  the 
establishment  of  air  pollution  planning 
agencies.  We  are  hopeful  that  existing  metro- 
politan planning  agencies,  already  estab- 
lished under  this  Department's  Comprehen- 
sive Planning  Assistance  Program,  may  be 
used,  where  profitable,  as  a  framework  with- 
in which  areawide  air  pollution  control  plan- 
ning can  occur.  We  are  therefore  continuing 
to  pursue  the  possibility  of  joint  funding. 
Such  Joint  funding  of  the  areawide  plan- 
ning process  has  already  taken  place  in  St. 
Louis  where  an  air  pKsllutlon  component  of 
the  St.  Louis  Planning  Agency  was  funded 
by  HEW's  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  (NAPCA).  A  similar  arrange- 
ment was  provided  In  the  Chicago  area  where 
NAPCA  funded  the  Northeastern  lUlnols 
Planning  Commission's  air  polutlon  compo- 
nent. 

In  the  same  regard,  there  has  been  a  for- 
mal exchange  of  letters  between  the  Secre- 
taries of  HUD  and  HEW  establishing  liaison 
officers  to  represent  their  respective  Depart- 
ments in  matters  requiring  their  participa- 
tion under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and 
for  other  matters  related  to  this  subject. 
Such  an  arrangement  has  Increased  the  co- 
operation and  exchange  of  data  information 
between  the  two  Departments  and  has  fa- 
cilitated a  series  of  meetings  which  have 
been  going  on  since  June.  Perhaps  these  are 
the  meetings  to  which  you  refer  in  your 
letter. 

Most  recently,  there  was  a  meeting  held  on 
January  23.  1969.  between  NAPCA  and  HUD 
representatives,  on  the  Issue  of  close  cooper- 
ation. Agreement  was  reached  on  several 
matters. 

HUD  agreed  to  provide  NAPCA  with  a 
compendium  of  departmental  Issuances,  pro- 
gram guides,  and  other  materials  that  have, 
or  could  have,  an  air  pollution  control  com- 
ponent. Representatives  were  designated  to 
work  on  the  development  of  a  pilot  project 
of  studies  in  several  metropolitan  areas  de- 
signed to  identify  appropriate  methods  and 
procedures  for  coordination  of  HUD's  Com- 
preheiMlve  Planning  Assistance  and  NAPCA 
programs.  The  anticipated  result  would  be  a 
base  of  Information  on  which  model  pro- 
cedures would  be  developed  for  national 
program  guidance.  Further,  work  is  sched- 
uled to  be  done  on  the  proposed  local-region- 
al workshops  which  are  designed  to  explain 
the  areas  of  Interrelation  and  coordination 
of  NAPCA  8Dd  HUD  programs.  Lastly,  It  was 
agreed  at  this  most  recent  meeting  to  pre- 
pare a  joint  memorandum  specifying  a  for- 
mal workable  procediu^e  for  carrying  on  the 
coordination  of  programs  of  the  two  agen- 
cies. 

I  hope  this  provides  you  with  the  Informa- 
tion which  you  requested.  If  we  may  be  of 
any  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely, 

George  Romney. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity "to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  which  provides 
for  Federal  consent  to  join  the  Atlantic 
States  air  pollution  control  compact, 
which  would  bring  t<«^ether  the  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  to  form 
an  interstate  air  pollution  control  com- 
mission. 

In  61  AD.,  the  Roman  writer  Seneca, 


talking  about  the  then  capital  city  of  the 
Western  World  wrote: 

As  soon  as  I  had  gotten  out  of  the  heavy 
air  of  Rome,  away  from  the  stink  of  the 
smokey  chimneys,  thereof,  which,  being 
stirred,  poured  forth  whatever  pestilent  va- 
pors and  soot  they  held  enclosed  In  there. 
I  felt  an  alteration  of  my  disposition. 

Air  pollution  is  still  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  of  environmental  decay. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  smog  alerts 
and  health  warnings  of  recent  years, 
and  it  has  been  confirmed,  by  scientists 
from  Government  and  industry,  that 
even  visibly  "clean"  air  can  threaten 
health  when  it  is  loaded  with  noxious 
gases.  Air  pollution  is  also  costly  to  each 
American.  He  spends  an  estimated  $550 
annually  to  have  soot  and  dirt  washed 
out  of  his  clothes,  to  have  his  house  re- 
painted, to  wash  his  car,  and  to  main- 
tain public  buildings — to  name  just  a  few 
of  the  costs. 

Nationwide,  our  air  is  fouled  by  165 
million  tons  of  aerial  gaibage  annually. 
Only  about  10  percent  of  this  total  is  the 
conspicuous  "city  smoke"  of  particular 
matter.  The  rest  of  the  mess  in  the  air 
is  made  up  of  carbon  monoxide  and  sul- 
phurous gases  from  motor  vehicles  and 
powerplants. 

By  whatever  standard  we  measure  the 
air  pollution  crisis — health  emergencies, 
cleaning  bills,  soiled  cities,  and  towns — 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  got  to  take 
firm  and  decisive  action  immediately  if 
we  are  going  to  stave  off  disaster. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  chiefly  the 
incredible  growth  of  major  urban  areas, 
we  have  steadily  been  losing  the  battle 
against  pollution.  It  appears  clear  now 
that  air  pollution  control  is  more  than  a 
"city  problem,"  and  shifting  blame  back 
and  forth  across  city  lines  does  not  abate 
pollution.  New  Jersey  and  New  York  have 
wasted  far  too  much  time  debating  which 
portion  of  the  pollution  comes  from 
where.  There  must  now  be  a  more  mean- 
ingful emphasis  toward  a  responsible  and 
sincere  joint  effort  to  curb  pollution. 

The  answer  now  seems  to  rest  with 
controlling  air  pollution  on  a  regional 
basis.  Regional  standards  offer  a  realis- 
tic mechanism  for  establishing  pollution 
control  limits.  Regionalism  also  offers 
the  practical  advantage  of  broadening 
the  scope  of  investigation  and  resolu- 
tion of  air  pollution  complaints. 

The  Interstate  Air  Pollution  Confer- 
ence, held  in  1967  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  paved  the  way  with  its  first 
recommendations  which  stated  In  part: 

Interstate  Air  Pollution  Control  Agency 
In  order  to  deal  with  the  bi-state  air  pollu- 
tion problem  on  a  regional   basis,   an   ap- 
propriate interstate  agency  must  be  vested 
with  adequate  legal  authority. 

This  conference  further  pointed  out 
that  various  air  pollutants  may  be  car- 
ried indiscriminately  throughout  the 
area,  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  wind  and 
weather.  Therefore,  it  is  a  meaningless 
endeavor  to  determine  which  area  is  truly 
responsible  for  the  original  discharge  of 
a  pollutant. 

The  outcome  of  this  recognition  was 
the  formation  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Air 
Pollution  Control  compact.  A  central 
feature  of  the  Compact  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  Air  Pol- 
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lutlon  Control  Commission,  which  would 
have  the  power  to  investigate  the  causes 
and  sources  of  pollution,  hand  out  fines 
for  violations,  set  regional  emission 
standards,  and  declare  regional  air  pol- 
lution alerts. 

This  was  the  first  such  regional  poUu- 
tlon  control  compact  In  the  Nation.  For 
a  number  of  reasons,  the  Mid-Atlantic 
compact  promises  effective  action  against 
the  area's  serious  pollution  problems. 
First,  the  compact  defines  a  manageable 
pollution  control  region,  which  cuts 
across  SUte  lines,  and  treats  the  more 
comprehensive  "air  shed."  Second,  the 
States  which  are  a  party  to  the  compact 
are  not  restricted  in  their  own  poUutlon 
control  programs,  but  are  given  incentive 
to  enact  uniformly  exacting  control 
standards.  Third,  the  Commission  will 
bring  together  the  SUtes  and  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  kind  of  working 
partnership  we  have  constantly  sought 
in  air  jxjllution  control  programs.  Since 
its  conoeption  has  been  announced,  edi- 
torial approval  has  been  almost  imanl- 

mous. 

Now  these  States  must  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  ratification  of  the 
compact.  If  It  is  true  that  States  were 
occasionally  guilty  of  delay  and  inaction 
In  the  past,  then  It  Is  emphatically  true 
that  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Intend 
to  change  all  that.  They  have  set  a  prece- 
dence for  strong,  creative  action  through 
their  participation  in  this  compact.  The 
States  were  once  the  laggards,  but  now 
it  Is  the  Federal  Government  which 
seems  to  be  dragging  Its  feet. 

Let  us  not  commit  the  same  bureau- 
cratic blunders  of  so  many  past  pro- 
grams. Let  us  not  hold  the  program  up 
because  of  some  objections  from  the 
bureaucratic  morass.  The  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  add  its  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement and  its  wUllng  membership, 
to  the  Mld-Atlantlc  air  pollution  control 
compact.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Air  Pollution  Commission,  we  can  look 
to  the  day  when  the  skies  over  the  metro- 
politan area  will  be  free  of  choking  smoke 
and  ugly  yellow  fumes.  We  can  look  to 
the  day  when  the  air  we  breathe  will  be 
clear  and  clean  once  again. 
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Aa  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Estonia's  Independence  Day.  we  must 
reaffirm  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia for  the  return  of  self-determina- 
tion— their  zeal  for  independence  must 
be  kept  alive  by  our  support.  We  must 
use  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  mo- 
rality, and  world  public  opinion  in  a 
continued  effort  to  free  these  captive 
peoples.       

INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION— PROPOSED  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  TO  PRO- 
VIDE CONGRESSIONAL  REPRE- 
SENTATION FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  February 
24  marked  the  5 1st  anniversary  of  Es- 
tonian Independence  Day.  Like  the  other 
Baltic  States.  Estonia's  enjoyment  of 
self-government  was  brief,  for  in  1940 
the  armies  of  Soviet  Russia  ruthlessly 
took  over  the  country. 

In  «)lte  of  the  years  of  oppression  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  people  of  Estonia 
have  kept  alive  their  hopes  for  freedom 
and  eventual  Independence.  The  United 
States  cannot  accept  forever  the  enslave- 
ment of  these  once  free  peoples.  The  So- 
viet action  has  no  basis  In  international 
law  and  Is  in  violation  of  understandings 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Allied 
Powers  of  World  War  U.  The  right  of 
self-determination  is  a  principle  of  in- 
ternational Justice  and  the  United  States 
has  emphasized  over  and  over  again  that 
It  will  never  become  reconciled  to  perma- 
nent Communist  domination  of  the  Es- 
tonian and  other  non-Russian  captive 
people. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  congressional  represen- 
taUon  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Let  me  note  that  several  distinguished 
Members  present  on  the  fioor  are  co- 
sponsors,  and  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  names— 20  in 
number— be  added  to  the  Joint  resolu- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  names  of  the 
additional  cosponsors  will  be  added. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
further.  Inasmuch  as  the  dlstlngxiished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
has  Just  mtroduced  a  somewhat  similar 
measure,  that  he  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  and  we  both  have  Joint  pur- 
poses in  mind;  namely,  to  give  to  the 
District  of  Colimibia  a  voice  in  their  Na- 
tional Government. 

Today  800.000  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  living  in  a  political 
limbo.  They  are  asked  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  citizens,  but  they  arc 
not  given  the  full  privilege  of  citizenship. 
They  can  pay  Federal  taxes,  fight  for 
their  coimtry,  and  fulfill  every  other  ob- 
ligation and  responsibility  of  citizenship 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  or 
to  have  a  representative  in  Congress. 

It  is  Ironic  to  view  the  representation 
situation  In  the  District.  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  repre- 
sentative democracy  the  world  has  ever 
known,  yet  it  was  not  until  1964  that  the 
residents  of  this  city  were  permitted  to 
cast  their  votes  for  President  of  tne 
United  States. 

I  digress  here  to  say  tht-t  It  was  my 
good  fortune,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  to  intro- 
duce Into  the  Indiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  ratification  petition  for  our 

State. 

Here  It  is,  1969,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia citizens  still  carmot  vote  for  their 
represenUtives  In  Congress.  Yet  we  In 
Washington.  DC,  are  telling  the  world 
about  representative  democracy,  which  is 
all  weU  and  good.  We  should.  But  it  is 
time  that  the  citizens  who  live  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  have  theu:  own  representa- 
tion in  Congress. 

There  Is  nothing  in  my  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  In  any  way 
implies  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  given  the  powers  of  a  sovereign 
State  nor  does  the  amendment  relate 
to  home  rule.  It  simply  provides  that 


the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colxunbla 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  to  partici- 
pate, merely  to  participate,  In  the  ulti- 
mate action  imder  this  law  as  American 
citizens. 

There  are  11  States,  each  having  a 
smaller  population  than  the  District, 
which  have  congressional  representa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  seen  a  clearer 
example  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion since  James  Otis  directed  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  America's  case  some 
200  years  ago  when  he  said: 

TaxAtlon  without  representation  Is  tyr- 
axxny. 

It  is  a  matter  of  elemenUry  fairness 
that  those  who  pay  Federal  taxes  should 
have  some  say  about  the  federal  sys- 
tem. I  should  like  to  read  from  the  testi- 
mony of  a  private  Washington,  D.C.  citi- 
zen who  appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  in 
1967  when  this  same  question  was  un- 
der consideration.  She  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  do  not  object  to  being  taxed  for  all  the 
Federal  highway  program*  although  I  neither 
own  nor  drive  a  car. 

I  do  not  object  to  being  taxed  for  defense 
expenditures  for  the  wonderful  communica- 
tions and  transportation  system,  for  space 
exploration  or  for  the  78  new  Oovemment 
programs  begun  In  the  past  7  years. 

But  I  do  object  to  being  taxed  In  order  to 
establish  democracies  thousands  of  miles 
away  when  I  am  not  permitted  to  cast  a 
ballot  a  few  feet  away  from  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Taxation  without  representation  Is  an  unfit 
penalty  and  an  insult,  not  only  for  a  veteran 
and  an  educator  but  for  every  citizen  and 
resident  of  this  city  whose  Federal  taxes 
make  all  of  these  programs  possible. 

The  people  of  the  District  are  partic- 
ularly in  need  of  representation,  for  Con- 
gress Is  the  guardian  of  the  District's 
local  government.  Thus,  from  two  stand- 
points. Federal  and  local,  the  decisions 
of  Congress  affect  the  District. 

The  need  for  immediate  action  cannot 
be  stressed  enough. 

Mr.  President,  ovir  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  hopes  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  particular  proposal, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  attempting 
to  accomplish  a  similar  goal. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  reminded 
of  what  President  Kennedy  said: 
Justice  cannot  wait  for  too  many  meetings. 
Justice  has  already  waited  for  too 
many  meetings  so  far  as  granting  the 
District  representation  in  Congress.  We 
talked  about  it  and  considered  it  in  1967. 
Now  it  is  time  that  we  do  it  In  1969. 

I  hope  that  this  Joint  resolution  will 
receive  every  consideration  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  56)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  granting  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) .  wM 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res  68 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  vaUd  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  of 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  thr«e-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress : 

■'AITICUE  — 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  elect  at  least  one  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  and,  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.  one  or  more  additional  Representatives 
or  Senators,  or  both,  up  to  the  number  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  It 
were  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  provision  made  in  the  twenty-third  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  number  of  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District." 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OP  1958 
TO  AUTHORIZE  REDUCED  RATE 
TRANSPORTATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
ADDITIONAL  PERSONS  ON  A 
SPACE-AVAILABLE    BASIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  indicate  my  intention  to  introduce 
on  next  Friday.  February  28.  proposed 
legislation,  to  be  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Mansfield,  Scott,  and  Harris,  to 
enable  young  people,  elderly  people,  mili- 
tary personnel  and  the  handlcawied  to 
travel  at  reduced  fares  on  the  Nation's 
airlines.  This  bill  for  the  first  time  would 
give  specific  legislative  authorization  to 
the  CAB  to  extend  half-price  airfares  to 
these  groups  on  a  standby  basis  dur- 
ing offpreak  travel  hours. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  in  response 
to  a  January  21,  1969,  decision  by  a  CAB 
examiner  to  do  away  with  the  half-price 
youth  fare  for  young  people  12  to  21 
while  leaving  the  half-price  fare  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  Prompt  remedial  legisla- 
tive action  is  necessary  to  retain  the  low- 
er fares  for  young  people,  but  also  to  ex- 
tend them  to  certain  other  groups  within 
our  society. 

To  extend  such  fares  to  these  groups 
makes  both  economic  and  social  sense. 
Economically,  airline  revenues  would 
benefit.  Such  a  proposal  would  not  re- 
duce airline  revenues,  but  would  increase 
It  by  permitting  airlines  to  fill  otherwise 
empty  seats  with  paying  passengers 
on  a  standby  btisis. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is 
enabling  legislation.  The  airlines  are  not 
required  to  put  these  reduced  rate  fares 
Into  effect,  but  wlU  have  a  legislative 
basis  to  do  so.  thus  providing  the  kind 
of  flexibility  that  is  Inherent  in  our  com- 
petitive society. 

Young  people  away  at  school  on  low 
budgets  often  find  it  difficult  with  higher 
air  fares  to  return  to  their  families.  Old- 
er people  face  a  special  problem  of  lone- 
liness caused,  in  part,  by  being  cut  off 


from  their  family  and  friends  by  the 
high  cost  of  transportation.  Moreover, 
the  handicapped  also  live  often  on  re- 
duced incomes  with  limited  mobility  and 
they  too  have  sf>ecial  needs  to  be  reunited 
more  frequently  with  family  and  friends. 
Students,  older  people  and  the  handi- 
capped would  be  able  to  travel  at  off- 
peak  travel  hours. 

Such  legislation  would  not  be  discrim- 
inatory to  others  not  qualifying  for  such 
reduced  fares  as  services  provided  are  not 
similar.  Those  obtaining  such  fares  do 
not  have  the  right  to  have  reserved  seats; 
they  face  the  possibility  of  being  bumped 
off  at  intermediate  stopover  points  by 
regular-fare  passengers;  and  such  fares 
would  not  be  available  at  peak  periods  of 
air  traffic. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
my  colleagues  inviting  them  to  become 
cosponsors  of  the  legislation.  A  similar 
measure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  I  intend  to  introduce  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1179 
A  bill   to  amend   the   Federal   Aviation  Act 
of  1968  to  authorize  reduced  rate  trans- 
portation   for   certain    additional    persons 
on  a  space-available  basis 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
the  last  sentence  of  section  403(b)    of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1373 
(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  j'ouths.  el- 
derly people,  handicapped  persons,  and  mili- 
tary  personnel"   immediately   after   "minis- 
ters of  religion". 

(b)  Such  section  403(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "As  used  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, (1)  the  term  'youths'  means  indi- 
viduals over  the  age  of  twelve  and  under  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  (2)  the  term  'elderly  peo- 
ple' means  Individuals  aged  sixty-five  and 
older,  (3)  the  term  'handicapped  persons' 
means  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped as  defined  by  regulations  to  be  set 
forth  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
(4)  the  term  'military  personnel'  means 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  serv- 
ices traveling  at  their  own  expense,  in  uni- 
form of  those  services,  while  on  official  leave, 
furlough,  or  pass." 


NIGERIA-BIAFRA  RELIEF 
COORDINATOR 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  22, 1  introduced  a  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  3)  calling  upon  President  Nixon 
to  do  more  to  help  the  starvation  victims 
of  the  Nigeria-Blafra  civil  war.  In  this 
effort  I  was  joined  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  59  of  our  colleagues.  In  the 
other  body,  approximately  106  Members 
have  added  their  endorsement.  Such  a 
degree'  of  support  for  expanded  relief  ef- 
forts is  encouraging,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
been  translated  into  meaningful  action 
on  the  scale  required. 

One  positive  first  step  toward  the  im- 
plementation of  this  program  has  been 
taiten,  however,  and  deserves  our  sup- 
port. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  action  of 
President  Nixon  this  past  weekend  in  ap- 


pointing a  special  coordinator  for  re- 
lief to  Nigeria-Blafra.  Such  an  office 
could  be  quite  useful  if  the  level  of  our 
support  for  the  international  relief  agen- 
cies is  indeed  to  be  expanded.  And  I  hope, 
as  I  am  sure  do  the  other  sponsors  of  the 
relief  resolution,  that  such  an  expansion 
is  in  the  offing. 

The  role  will  be  an  exceedingly  delicate 
one,  however,  for  the  risks  of  incautious 
action  are  great.  If  Prof.  Clarence  Clyde 
Ferguson.  Jr..  the  new  aid  coordinator, 
becomes  enmeshed  in  political  conversa- 
tions, as  a  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  cannot  help  but  involve  oiu* 
Government  as  well.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  United  States  offering  its  good  of- 
fices to  mediate  differences.  But  I  would 
object  to  linking  our  relief  program  to 
any  such  political  initiatives.  For  should 
they  fail,  our  relief  efforts  would  prob- 
ably fail  also  and  with  them  the  hopes  of 
thousands  of  starvation  victims  would  be 
dashed.  And  let  us  never  forget  that  it  is 
the  saving  of  these  lives  that  is  our  sole 
object  of  concern.  The  political  issues  at 
stake  in  the  conflict  are  for  the  parties 
themselves  to  resolve.  We  must  do  more, 
of  course,  but  we  must  be  careful  to  do 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  international  relief  pro- 
grams already  underway.  To  do  other- 
wise, regardless  of  the  motive,  is  to  risk 
losing  everything  we  are  trying  so  hard 
to  save. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  say  that  I  fully 
realize  the  need  for  accurate,  timely  in- 
formation about  the  character  of  the  re- 
lief programs  now  being  mounted  by  the 
voluntary  agencies.  Without  such  data, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
scope  and  method  of  any  projected  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  humanitarian  aid.  I  also 
realize  the  close  relationship  between  the 
problems  of  organizing  a  massive  relief 
operation  and  the  beneflcient  effect  a 
cease-fire  or  any  other  halt  to  hostilities 
could  have  on  such  problems.  These  and 
other  considerations  make  it  extremely 
attractive  to  contemplate  sending  Dr. 
Ferguson  into  the  war  zone  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  inclination  is  also  no  doubt 
reinforced  by  his  reputation  as  a  compe- 
tent administrator  and  negotiator. 

But  to  thrust  Dr.  Ferguson  into  the 
considerable  physical  and  diplomatic 
hazards  of  operations  in  the  war  zone, 
particularly  in  the  Biafran-held  terri- 
tory, is  a  step  which  must  be  carefully 
evaluated  before  it  is  taken.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  this  move  is  in  preparation  by 
the  administration,  but  it  is  a  logical  one 
to  consider  and  I  only  hope  every  effort 
is  made  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  any 
such  maneuver  by  both  disputants  before 
it  is  undertaken.  For  after  all,  under  the 
current  policy,  we  recognize  only  Nigeria, 
and  given  the  history  of  friendly  rela- 
tions which  we  have  had  with  that  Gov- 
ernment, an  official  U.S.  presence  in  se- 
cessionist territory  is  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy,  to  say  the  least. 

Thus,  while  Dr.  Ferguson's  appoint- 
ment is  extremely  encouraging  to  all  of 
us  who  have  been  lurglng  more  U.S.  sup- 
port for  relief  programs,  a  cautionary 
note  is  indeed  in  order  lest  we  find  our- 
selves enmeshed  In  the  political  ques- 
tions of  this  imfortunate  conflict,  and 
lest  we  assume  direction  of  relief  efforts 
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which  I  for  one  wish  to  see  remain  Inter- 
national In  scope  and  operation. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  flret 
step  and  take  encouragement  from  ma 

statement  that^-  rti.nnrtion 

us  policy  wUl  draw  a  ehmrp  dUrtlncUon 
between  carrying  out  our  moral  obligation 
to  respond  effectively  to  humanitarian  needa 
and  involving  ourselves  in  the  political  affairs 
of  other*. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr    HARRIS.   Mr.   President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  15  minutes.  ,    .».  w 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  obJecUon.  it  Is  so 
ordered.  

S  1111  AND  S.  1112— INTRODUCTION 
OF  A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  BIOMEDI- 
CAL ENGINEERING  AND  A  BILL  TO 
REQUIRE  THE  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTES OF  HEALTH  TO  ISSUE  AN 
ANNUAL  REPORT 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  leg- 
islative proposals.  The  first  is  a  bill  to 
create  a  NaUonal  Institute  of  Biomedi- 
cal Engineering  that  would  become  a 
part  of  the  National  Institutes  of  HealUi. 
The  second  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  prepare— with 
the  advice,  assistance,  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  Administrator— an  an- 
nual report  on  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

These  bills  derive  their  need  and  ur- 
gency lor  passage  from  the  extensive 
hearings  which  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  held  in  biomedical  affairs 
since  its  esUblishment  in  1966. 

In  each  of  the  last  3  years  the  sub- 
committee has  held  inquiries  devoted  to 
assessing  our  Federal  programs  in  bio- 
medical research  and  development.  We 
have  tried  to  determine,  first,  how  the 
fruits  of  research  might  be  brought  to 
the  public  more  quickly  without  dimin- 
ishing efforts  underway  to  acquire  new 
knowledge.  Secondly,  we  have  sought  to 
improve  our  health  goals  and  priority- 
setting  capabUity,  with  the  crucial  caveat 
that  there  be  no  reliance  on  a  rigid  mas- 
ter plan  that  affords  little  or  no  room  for 
change  in  light  of  new  and  unexpected 
developments. 

Today,  the  health  of  the  Nation  is  a 
major  concern.  The  quality  of  our  physi- 
cal and  mental  well-being  is  dependent 
on  the  rapid  deUvery  of  health  services 
as  advances  in  science  make  such  prog- 
ress possible.  The  growin?  national  at- 
titude that  medical  care  is  a  right  and  no 
longer  a  privilege  is  a  major  force  that 
has  given  this  urgent  matter  national 
importance. 

Our  attitudes  on  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals are  changing  on  another  front. 
Modern  science  and  technology  has 
given  man  more  and  more  power  to  con- 
trol his  destiny.  In  a  popular  phrase  of 
the  day  man  has  a  greater  capacity  to 
"Invent  the  future." 


Inevitably,  with  power  comes  responsi- 
bility. New  situations  fraught  with  legal 
and  ethical  complications  have  arisen,  as 
in  the  case  of  human  heart  transplanto- 
tions.  The  need  to  make  biomedical  ad- 
vances more  readily  available  on  a  wide- 
scale  basis  is  complemented  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  closer  scrutiny  of  our  bio- 
medical goals,  priorities  and  policies  to 
ensure  that  they  continue  to  be  respon- 
sive to  social  needs. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  statistics  which  wiU 
Illustrate  the  tremendous  progress  being 
made  in  the  delivery  of  health  services 
and  some  of  the  challenges  still  before 
us  In  some  cases  these  challenges  are 
not  those  which  arise  from  man  being 
pitted  against  nature  but  man  against 
man  or,  more  precisely,  man  against  the 
artificial  world  which  he  has  created 
either  by  design  or  inadvertence. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  com- 
bating disease,  Ulness,  and  other  afflic- 
tions during  the  20th  century.  The  aver- 
age  life  expectancy   at   birth   has   in- 
creased from  49  years  in  1900  to  70  years 
in  1965.  The  infant  mortality  rate,  which 
decreased  by  more  than  50  percent  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years,  is  the  primary  rea- 
son for  longer  life  ejcpectancy.  Diseases 
such  as  polio  and  diphtheria  have  nearly 
vanished.  whUe  the  incidence  of  tubercu- 
losis and  measles  has  decreased  subsUn- 
tially.  Progress  such  as  this,  which  has 
improved  the  quaUty  of  health  and  In- 
creased life  expectancy,  owes  much  to 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  - 

This  is  not  to  say  that  progress  in  im- 
proving health  and  extending  life  expec- 
tancy is  unqualified.  Although  the  infant 
mortality  rate  has  been  reduced,  our 
standing  with  respect  to  other  naUons 
has  slipped.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  1950  we  were  fifth  In  the  world;  In 
1955  we  were  eighth;  we  dropped  to  12th 
by  1960;  and  in  1964  we  had  reached 
14th  place. 

SUtlstlcs  on  white  and  nonwhite  in- 
fant mortaUty  bring  out  an  even  more 
distressing  situation.  In  1935  the  infant 
mortaUty  rate  for  whites  was  51.9  per 
1  000  births;  for  nonwhites  it  was  83.2. 
By  1965  the  rates  had  declined  to  21.5 
and  40.3  respectively.  The  gap.  however 
b.-tween  whites  and  nonwhites  had  not 
decreased,  but  actually  increased,  a  sign 
that  health  services  have  not  been  equal- 
ly accessible  to  all  ethnic  groups. 

In  contrast  to  the  conquest  or  near 
disappearance  of  many  diseases,  others 
have  been  on  the  rise.  The  rate  of  deaths 
due  to  cancer  has  doubled  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Heart  disease,  cancer  and 
stroke  now  account  for  two-thirds  of  aU 
deaths,  as  compared  to  20  percent  in 
1920  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  chronic 
lung  diseases,  such  as  emphysema  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  have  risen  sharply 
and  can  be  considered  major  threats  to 
the  Nation's  health. 

SUtlstlcs  on  medical  disablllUes  and 
'llness  also  reveal  the  extent  of  the 
health  chaUenge.  An  astounding  25  per- 
cent of  all  draftees  in  1968  were  disquaU- 
fled  for  medical  reasons  alone.  While 
medical  care  has  improved  tremendous- 
ly the  average  person  can  still  expect  to 


spend  about  the  same  number  of  days  In 
a  hospital  as  did  someone  a  decade  or  so 
ago  111  health  accounted  for  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  425  million  man-days 
lost  from  work  in  the  year  ending  in 
June  1966.  The  recent  battle  with  the 
Hong  Kong  flu,  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions at  times,  will  probably  account 
for  a  doubUng  of  the  average  winter  rate 
of  absenteeism  and  result  in  a  predicted 
loss  of  about  282  million  man-hours  at  a 
cost  to  the  Nation's  economy  of  $850 
million.  .   ^     ^ 

One  can  not  justifiably  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  our  efforts  have  been  amiss  in 
confronting  the  medical  challenges  be- 
fore us.  Repeatedly,  the  subcommittee 
has  heard  ringing  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  performed  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner I  wholeheartedly  endorse  that  view. 
Because  of  NIH's  diligence  and  con- 
sistently high  quality  efforts,  society  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  countless  biomed- 
ical developments.  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  want  to  imply  that  NIH  should 
reorder  its  priorities,  shift  emphasis  to 
only    targeted   research,   or   drastically 
change  its  decisionmaking  process. 

I  call  Instead  for  an  expansion  of  its 
activities  by  the  creation  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
designed  to  foster  the  more  rapid  use 
of  biomedical  and  related  engineermg 
knowledge  and  by  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  report  which  woiUd  describe 
advances  made  during  the  previous  year 
within  the  framework  of  highly  articu- 
lated goals,  priorities,  and  policies  whlcl- 
the  NIH  had  set.  *  ^  m» 

The  purpose  of  a  newly  created  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineer- 
ing would  be  to  stimulate  and  promote 
the    appUcatlon   of   the   methods   and 
technologies  of  the  physical  and  social 
sciences   and   engineering   In   order  to 
enhance  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
Greater  encouragement  to  use  such  tech- 
niques and  methods  would  significantly 
benefit  the  Nation.  An  infusion  of  funds 
at  the  Federal  level,  an  expansion  of 
research  and  educational  programs  m 
our  academic  Institutions  and  the  pro- 
vision of  incentives  to  private  Industry 
would,  if  orchestrated  properly,  provide 
the  momentum  and  direction  required 
in  order  to  reduce  some  of  the  inequaU- 
Ues  in  the  deUvery  of  health  services 
which  prevaU  in  our  land  today. 

In  addition,  an  advisorj'  council  would 
be  created  and  given  a  congressional 
mandate  to  establish  goals,  set  priorities 
and  consider  broad  poUcy  issues  related 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Institute. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  the  suD- 
mission  of  this  legislative  proposal.  First, 
the  Federal  research  and  development 
budget,  having  tapered  off  in  the  mid- 
sixties,  has  begun  to  decrease  in  terms 
of  actual  research  buying  power,  as 
we  approach  the  end  of  this  decade 
new  legislative  mandates  that  w3Uia 
strengthen  the  position  of  science  are. 
therefore,  imperative. 

Second,  science  and  technology  are 
increasing  man's  ability  to  control  his 
destiny  and.  therefore,  increasing  the 
need  to  exercise  the  resulting  power  ef- 
fectively and  judiciously.  Because  of  the 
intensifying  demand  for  more  and  better 


medical  services  we  must  narrow  the 
interval  between  the  acquisition  and  the 
application  of  biomedical  knowledge  in 
a  rational  way  and  not  rely  on  the  helter- 
skelter  process  of  the  past. 

Third,  the  key  word  in  research  circles 
today  is  interdisciplinary.  We  have 
reached  a  stage  where  interdisciplinary 
research  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  solve 
the  complex  medical  problems  which  lie 
ahead.  Research  in  engineering  and  pure 
science  and  medicine,  when  blended  to- 
gether in  our  universities  through  the 
encouragement  of  a  new  national  insti- 
tute, will  help  to  expand  this  rapidly 
developing  body  of  knowledge  and  pro- 
duce the  new  hybrid  types  of  profession- 
als required. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  decision  to  pro- 
pose the  creation  of  this  new  Institute  as 
a  result  of  a  series  of  extensive  inquiries 
conducted  over  the  last  3  years  that  were 
based  on  the  theme.  "Research  in  the 
Service  of  Man."  The  subcommittee  held 
a  conference  in  Oklahoma  in  October 
1966.  cosponsored  by  the  Frontiers  of 
Science  Foundation  of  Oklahoma.  Thirty 
panelists,  nationally  known  for  their 
knowledge  of  biomedical  affairs,  sub- 
mitted papers  at  the  conference,  which 
was  described  by  Science  magazine  as 
a  "summit  conference  on  biomedical 
research  policies." 

Apprehensions  were  raised  in  the  bio- 
medical community  by  the  President's 
statement  the  previous  year  when  he 
signed  the  Medicare  Act  of  1965.  While 
praising  our  research  efforts  of  the  past, 
he  questioned  exactly  how  successful  they 
had  been  in  eliminating  disease  and  al- 
leviating suffering.  Some  were  concerned 
that  primary  emphasis  at  NIH  would 
shift  from  the  support  of  basic  research 
to  applied  or  targeted  research. 

This  uneasiness.  I  believe,  was  Inap- 
propriate. As  I  said  In  my  opening  state- 
ment at  the  conference: 

Expectations  are  high  that  this  conference 
may  add  new  dimensions  and  bring  new  per- 
ceptions to  bear  on  the  problem  which  has 
been  erroneously  termed.  In  some  quarters, 
"basic  versus  applied  research".  Without  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  basic  research,  there 
would  be  little  new  knowledge  to  be  applied. 
But  so,  too.  Is  there  an  abiding  necessity  for 
attention  to  the  application  of  research  re- 
sults. It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  no  one  who 
looks  at  American  science  with  objective  eyes 
can  deny  the  great  "payoff"  from  the  public 
Investment  In  science  over  the  last  20  years. 
It  has  been,  for  both  science  and  society,  a 
most  fulfllllng  experience  and  money  well 
spent. 

This  conference  was  most  productive 
and  at  least  three  salient  features  were 
identified.  First,  more  attention  to  the 
application  of  biomedical  knowledge — 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  support  of  basic 
research — would  product  significant  re- 
sults. Secondly,  private  Industry  may  be 
Induced  through  proper  measures  to  play 
a  more  vital  role.  Thirdly,  the  existing 
Federal  organization  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  realize  the  potentials  of  biomed- 
ical engineering, 

A  foUowup  set  of  hearings  were  held 
In  February  and  March  1967  to  sharpen 
the  focus  on  how  to  step  up  the  pace  of 
activity  In  the  field  of  biomedical  en- 
gineering. During  5  days  of  hearings 
many  of  the  21  witnesses  testified  that, 
without  distorting  the  present  pattern  of 


support  for  biomedical  research,  a  con- 
gressional mandate  could  provide  the 
impetus  for  expanding  our  efforts  in 
this  area.  The  hearings,  in  addition  to 
strengthening  the  case  for  a  new  Federal 
mechanism,  included  the  beginnings  of  a 
catalog  of  biomedical  engineering  proj- 
ects which  deserve  urgent  attention. 

Last  year,  during  the  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  the  subcommittee  held  a 
second  set  of  hearings  on  the  broader 
implications  of  biomedical  research. 
Twenty-three  witnesses  including  distin- 
guished physicians,  surgeons,  scientists, 
attorneys,  clergymen,  philosophers,  edu- 
cators, and  Government  ofiScials  testified 
on  the  social,  political,  legal,  economic, 
and  ethical  consequences  of  actual  and 
impending  biomedical  advances. 

I  have  spoken  about  these  hearings 
last  week  in  a  speech  supporting  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  . 
and  will  refer  to  them  again  when  dis- 
cussing the  second  legislative  proposal, 
the  annual  report  on  health  goals,  prior- 
ities, and  policies.  Repeatedly,  however, 
the  point  was  made  that  a  flexible  strat- 
egy should  be  developed  to  ensure  that 
research  goals  are  in  harmony  with  the 
goals  of  society. 

The  public  record  compiled  in  the  past 
3  years  amounts  to  a  compelling  case  for 
the  creation  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Biomedical  Engineering.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  an  Institute  will  enhance 
the  status,  prestige  and  visibility  of  bio- 
medical engineering  and  in  turn  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  this  field.  The 
Federal  role  in  biomedical  engineering 
cannot  expand  without  drawing  on  re- 
sources formerly  designated  for  basic 
research  unless  a  legislative  mandate  is 
given  that  will  pave  the  way  for  an  in- 
fusion of  additional  funds. 

With  status  and  visibility,  the  Institute 
can  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  biomedical 
engineering.  It  could  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  in-house  projects  of  NIH, 
bringing  them  to  advanced  development 
stages  more  quickly.  Simultaneously,  it 
could  induce  the  private  sector  to  take 
the  lead  in  producing  new  devices,  prod- 
ucts and  systems  on  a  scale  commensur- 
ate with  the  demands  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  could  play  a 
catalytic  role  by  encouraging  private  In- 
dustry, through  various  incentives,  to 
venture  further  into  development  them- 
selves. Universities,  with  additional 
funds,  could  design  new  curricula  and 
develop  new  patterns  of  interdisciplinary 
research  and  engineering. 

The  proposed  Institute  would  spur 
wldescale  innovation  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  increase  the  quality  of 
present  methods  of  treatment  and  care. 
Engineering  and  social  and  physical 
science  skills  and  techniques,  if  applied 
more  systematically  and  on  a  larger  scale 
could  dramatically  alter  and  improve 
mariy  facets  associated  with  medical 
practice.  Measuring  and  diagnostic  in- 
struments, emergency  life  support  meth- 
ods, protective  environment  precautions, 
surgical  supportive  techniques,  bio- 
mechanics, prosthetics,  mass  medical 
screening  and  mass  medical  treatment 
are  but  examples  of  such  possible  devel- 
opments. 

The  nature  of  health   care  can  be 


tailored  more  closely  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  individual  with  the  use  of 
the  systems  approach  and  social  and  hu- 
man engineering  methods.  Hospitals  are 
inadequately  designed  for  handling  the 
new  techniques  and  technologies  when 
they  are  available  and  become  highly  in- 
eflJclent  in  caring  for  patients.  The  re- 
sult is  frequent  deprivation  of  optimum 
treatment  and  the  imfortunate  waste  of 
time  and  energy  of  the  already  short 
supply  of  trained  professionals. 

Human  engineering,  pioneered  by  the 
armed  services,  when  blended  with  the 
broader  considerations  of  hospital  de- 
sign, can  help  to  alleviate  the  crowded, 
unsatisfactory  and  sometimes  unhealthy 
conditions  in  hospitals  and  clinics  and 
make  the  patient  psychologically  more 
comfortable  while  he  is  being  treated. 

I  am  not  talking  about  what  can  be 
done  by  the  year  2000  but  what  we  are 
capable  of  doing  at  the  present  time. 
The  scientific  know-how  with  which  to 
improve  medical  technology  already 
exists  in  many  cases.  Health-related  re- 
search grants  as  well  as  space  and  de- 
fense programs  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted have  provided  the  wherewithal  to 
move  ahead  rapidly  and  boldly.  There- 
fore, the  relatively  small  additional  ex- 
penditure required  to  realize  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  this  technology  in 
areas  of  public  and  private  health  care 
is  logically  justifiable. 

The  knowledge  explosion,  triggered  by 
the  fantastic  expansion  of  our  national 
research  effort  since  the  Second  World 
War,  makes  it  imperative  that  we  ration- 
alize more  thoroughly  the  process  of  dis- 
covery of  knowledge  and  its  application. 
The  historic  example  of  the  discovery  of 
penicillin  is  one  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  to  become  symptomatic  of  bio- 
medical innovation,  although  I  realize 
that  serendipity,  chance  and  revelation 
will  always  play  a  major  role  in  the  proc- 
esses of  science. 

Penicillin  was  first  identified  and  de- 
scribed in  the  1880's  and  for  decades 
had  been  a  nuisance  because  it  contami- 
nated Petri  dishes  and  interfered  with 
the  growth  of  bacteria  being  cultivated. 
In  1928  Fleming  had  the  brilliant  idea 
that  this  nuisance  might  have  clinical 
application.  A  decade  was  to  elapse  be- 
fore human  testing  occurred.  The  prac- 
tical use  of  penicillin  did  not  commence 
until  1942.  How  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  lost  because  these 
findings  were  not  communicated?  How 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  died 
prematurely  before  the  utility  of  the 
drug  became  widely  known?  To  what  ex- 
tent can  we  afford  repetition  of  this 
theme? 

What  role  should  private  industry  play 
in  biomedical  affairs?  A  new  institute 
would  encourage  greater  involvement  by 
the  private  sector.  Many  roadblocks 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Uncertainty  over  patent  poli- 
cies is  a  major  problem.  A  lack  of  trained 
manpower  militates  against  dramatic  ad- 
vances in  bloengineering.  The  frequent 
tendency  of  the  medical  community  to 
resist  technological  innovation  retards 
improving  the  quality  of  medical  care. 
Insufficient  standardization,  a  prereq- 
uisite to  mass  production,  is  a  road- 
block, as  is  inadequate  distribution  and 
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poor  servicing  of  new  devices.  High 
maintenance  costs  and.  In  many  cases, 
a  limited  market  round  out  a  list  of 
major  barriers  that  the  private  sector 
will  have  to  hurdle  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  If  Industry 
Is  to  play  a  leading,  and  vital  role  in 
biomedical  engineering. 

A  National  Institute  of  Biomedical  En- 
gineering Is  no  panacea  but  it  can  work 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  bothersome  con- 
straints that  are  placed  on  the  private 
sector.  Seed  money,  risk  capital,  tax  in- 
centives, clarification  of  patent  policies, 
and  other  efforts  can  be  undertaken  and 
underwritten  by  the  Institute  or  the  In- 
stitute can  help  to  generate  action  from 
other  segments  of  the  Government  when 
necessary. 

Finally,  new  and  expanded  educational 
and  training  programs  in  our  universi- 
ties should  emerge  with  the  creation  of  a 
new  Institute.  The  Institute,  when  fund- 
ing xiAIversity  programs,  can  create  an 
environment  that  will  encourage  a  great- 
er Interplay  of  Ideas  and  Individuals  in 
the  science,  medical,  and  engineering 
schools.  New  institutional  arrangements, 
both  intramural  and  extramural,  will 
help  to  fulfill  the  manpower  needs  in  this 
growing  hybrid  field  of  knowledge. 

In  summary,  the  creation  of  such  an 
Institute  would  give  greater  status,  pres- 
tige and  visibility  to  biomedical  engineer- 
ing. This,  together  with  an  infusion  of 
funds,  will  allow  the  Institute  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  stimulating  iiuiovation 
and  thereby  improving  the  health  and 
public  welfare  of  our  Nation.  The  time 
interval  between  discovery  of  knowledge 
and  its  application  on  a  widespread  basis 
will  be  reduced;  the  constraints  on  pri- 
vate Industry  will  be  alleviated:  and  an 
environment  conducive  to  training  new 
types  of  professionals  and  developing  the 
body  of  bioengineerlng  knowledge  will 
be  created  in  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  These  are  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  National  Institute  of  Biomedi- 
cal Engineering  and  I  believe  they  can 
be  met  if  the  Congress  acts  expeditiously 
on  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  advisory  council  of  the  Institute 
would  be  required  to  devote  as  much  of 
its  time  as  practicable  to  the  broader  pol- 
icy issues  that  arise.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  the  advisory  councils  of  the  indi- 
vidual Institutes  of  NTH  have  had  to  de- 
vote too  much  valuable  time  and  energy 
to  minutiae  and  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  social  implications 
of  trends  in  research.  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  report  periodically  to  the 
public  on  their  goals,  priorities,  and 
policies. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  also  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance 
and  active  participation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NTH,  an  annual  report  for  sub- 
mission to  the  President  who  would  then 
transmit  it  to  the  Congress.  The  report 
would  make  it  necessary  for  these  o£Q- 
cials  to  articulate  the  goals,  priorities, 
and  policies  of  NIH  as  they  relate  to  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  Nation  through 
the  Institute's  biomedical  research  and 
development  activities. 


The  report  would  present  the  frame- 
work of  NIH  decisionmaking,  report  on 
advances  made  during  the  prior  year,  il- 
luminate policy  issues  that  affect  more 
than  one  Institute  and  indicate  what  ef- 
forts were  taken  to  resolve  these  Issues. 
What  is  not  Intended  is  a  simple  listing, 
by  categories,  of  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year.  The  report  should  embody  the 
overall  strategy  of  NIH  in  combating 
disease  and  illness.  This  strategy  should 
reflect  the  operating  doctrine  that  NIH 
has  developed  since  its  inception  and 
should  resemble  a  plan  of  health  re- 
search, but  only  to  the  point  that  a  sys- 
tematic approach  is  employed. 

I  do  not  Intend  that  it  become  an  an- 
nual planning,  programing,  and  budget- 
ing system  document  that  tends  to  rely 
exclusively  on  an  Input-output  format. 
While  it  should  reflect  some  of  the  PPBS 
techniques,  the  admonition  should  be 
clear  that  science  activities,  particularly 
basic  research,  do  not  conform  to  exact 
qualification  or  abstractly  conceived 
theories  of  management  and  administra- 
tion. 

Complexity  of  programs  and  difficulty 
In  predicting  outcomes  do  not,  however, 
relieve  an  agency  from  the  burden  of 
making  a  deliberate  attempt  to  plan  its 
activities  on.  say,  a  5-year  basis,  once  it 
has  an  established  set  of  operating  pro- 
cedures. 

In  the  long  run.  goal  and  priority  set- 
ting, once  brought  out  Into  the  open,  will 
engender  Increased  support  for  expand- 
ing present  efforts.  The  public  and  the 
Congress,  by  greater  Involvement,  will 
better  understand  the  problems  facing 
NIH.  If  goals  are  not  achieved.  It  often 
would  be  because  the  resources  were  not 
available  for  their  achievement.  The 
public,  acting  through  the  Congress,  can 
respond  more  effectively  to  eliminate 
such  deficiencies  with  more  predictable 
support  for  biomedical  research  sis  a  re- 
sult. Improved  education  of  the  public 
will,  in  addition,  not  Inflate  expectations 
beyond  the  potential  capabilities  of  bio- 
medical research  to  meet  them. 

Attitudes  toward  planning,  and  priority 
and  goal  setting,  must  be  kept  in  tune 
with  the  realities  of  the  time.  As  Dr. 
Everett  Mendelsohn.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, testified  before  the  subcommittee: 

The  procBM  that  science  goes  through  In 
adjusting  to  scientific  advance — the  social- 
ization of  science — has  traditionally  been  a 
rather  slow  and  rather  leisurely  process.  In- 
deed more  often  than  not,  an  accidental  proc- 
ess ...  I  wo\ikl  contend  that  no  society  can 
any  longer  afford  this  leisurely  process  of 
adapting  to  scientific  and  technology  ad- 
vance, but  that  society  must  anticipate  and 
plan  for  the  social  Integration  of  new  dis- 
coveries. Many  areas  of  biomedical  research 
.  .  .  currently  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
continued  reexanxlnatlon  of  the  social  Im- 
plications of  new  discoveries. 

If  the  process  of  the  social  translation 
of  biomedical  knowledge  has  and  will 
continue  to  change  dramatically,  then  we 
must  take  a  new  look  at  our  present  pat- 
terns of  support  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  see  if  they  are  responsive  to 
the  tempo  of  the  times. 

In  addition,  the  Increasing  competi- 
tion for  research  and  development  funds 
provides  a  sound  reason  for  tightening  up 
the  decisionmaking  process.  Mr.  Michael 


Gorman,  executive  director.  National 
Committee  Against  Mental  Illness,  suc- 
cinctly summarized  the  situation  when 
he  testilied : 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  that  successful  attacks  upon  dle- 
eeM  In  the  present  climate  of  mulUple  In- 
vestigative teams  and  costly  equipment 
mandate  a  careful  selection  of  priorities  and 
national  goals. 

But  in  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for  the 
scientific  community  to  make  these  de- 
cisions consciously,  after  serious  consid- 
eration, there  persist  a  laissez  faire  atti- 
tude which  allows  these  decisions  to  be 
made  unconsciously  or  inadvertently 
Somehow  the  concept  of  the  invisible 
hand  that  guided  the  economic  theory  of 
Adam  Smith  and  the  doctrine  of  Social 
Darwinism  is  accepted  in  science  policy 
circles. 

The  initial  reaction  of  many  to  the 
passage  of  the  Pull  Employment  Act  is  a 
good  example  of  a  hands-off  attitude 
toward  social  reform.  There  was  much 
opposition  to  the  idea  that  you  could  get 
goals  concerning  employment.  The  argu- 
ment was  that  one  should  not  tinker  with 
the  natural  order  of  things  and  say  what 
to  do  about  economic  cycles  and  employ- 
ment. 

I  think  that  we  all  now  recognize  the 
value  of  economic  plaiming,  the  setting 
of  realistic  goals  and  the  outlining  of 
steps  by  which  you  might  reach  them. 
Yet,  in  the  science  community,  one  often 
hears  in  effect,  "If  you  cannot  do  it  well. 
do  not  do  it  at  all." 

The  declining  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  makes  such  an  argument 
tenuous  at  best.  A  higher  order  of  com- 
municating the  needs  and  the  potentials 
of  science  and  technology  must  be  em- 
ployed by  the  scientific  and  medical  com- 
munities and  the  Federal  science  agen- 
cies to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress.  I 
see  the  proposed  annual  report  as  a  giant 
step  forward  toward  presenting  a  moic- 
realistlc  appraisal  of  the  strengths  and 
the  limitations  of  science,  which  In  the 
long  nm  should  strengthen  support  for 
biomedical  research. 

There  are  many  crucial  questions  con- 
cerning health  priorities  about  which  the 
public  should  be  educated.  For  example, 
how  vital  is  health  research  as  con- 
trasted to  other  activities  such  as  na- 
tional defense  or  education?  How  do  we 
strike  a  balance  between  support  for 
health  research  and  delivery  of  medical 
care?  Should  we  spend  more  of  our  re- 
search money  on  developments  which 
promise  less  dramatic  but  more  wide- 
spread application  to  the  population?  Or 
should  they  be  aimed  at  draniatic  break- 
throughs with  applications  to  smaller 
numbers  of  citizens,  as.  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  human  heart  transplanta- 
tions? 

In  the  final  analysis  I  would  not  want 
the  annual  report  to  cause  NIH  to  lose 
any  of  the  valuable  fiexibillty  it  must 
have  in  order  to  respond  quickly  and 
effectively  to  changing  situations.  I 
hopefully  foresee  the  annual  report  as 
refiecting  the  recognition  that  planning 
in  the  field  of  biomedical  research  and 
development  is  necessary,  difficult  though 
it  may  be.  At  all  times  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  such  planning  is  transitory 
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and  will  have  to  be  revised  on  year-to- 
year  basis.  As  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NIH  produces  such  a 
document,  then  the  national  interest 
will  have  been  served. 

In  conclusion,  a  better  system  of  set- 
ting health  goals  and  priorities  and  fast- 
er, more  efficient  methods  of  the  delivery 
of  health  care  are  urgent  matters.  Plan- 
ning, for  a  long  time  a  pejorative  word 
especially  in  the  science  lexicon,  can  and 
should  become  more  respectable,  and 
therefore  more  fashionable,  if  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility  and  circumspection 
is  maintained.  To  expand  our  efforts  in 
biomedical  engineering  is  vital,  but  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  biomedical  research 
programs  would  be  detrimental  if  not 
catastrophic  to  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
The  proposed  annual  report  should  point 
out  where  compromises  such  as  this 
should  or  should  not  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  cases  for 
an  annual  report  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  National  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering,  as  developed  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  texts  of  these  two 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  nil)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  bill  iS.  1112)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  an  armual  report  be  made  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  policies  and 
goals  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1111 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  to  establish  a  NaUonal  InsUtute  of 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

SxcnoN  I.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(a)  It  is  m  the  national  Interest  to  pro- 
vide, more  immediately  and  on  a  widespread 
basis,  the  best  medical  care  potentially  avail- 
able to  the  public; 

(b)  significant  additional  benefits  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation  would  follow  from  more 
attention  to  the  application  of  the  methods 
and  technologies  of  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  and  engineering  to  the  development 
of  biomedical  knowledge; 

(c)  under  proper  conditions,  private  in- 
dustry could  play  a  more  vital  role  in  achiev- 
ing a  mifrtTTiiiTn  Improvement  in  tbe  health 
of  the  public; 

(d)  biomedical  engineering  has  reached 
the  state  where  organizational  reform  and  an 
infusion  of  funds  would  facUltate  the  social 
translation  of  biomedical  knowledge,  and 

(e)  the  creation  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Biomedical  Engineering  would  be  the  or- 
gaiUzatlonal  structure  which  could  provide 
the  proper  leadership  and  the  stimulation  to 


mount  a  national  effort  to  bring  to  the  pub- 
lic the  health  benefits  potentially  available 
through  the  proper  utilization  and  advance- 
ment of  biomedical  knowledge. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  1,  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Pakt  G — Nation Ai.  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Enginekrino 

"establishment  and  rcNcnoNs 

"Sec.  461.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  National  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering  (hereir  after  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Institute') . 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall,  through  tbe 
Institute — 

"(1)  conduct,  assist,  and  support  projects 
and  programs  designed  to  apply  the  methods 
and  technoio^ee  of  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  and  engineering  to  the  development 
and  prompt  riation-wlde  use  of  more  effec- 
tive methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  medical  disorders; 

"(2)  provide  training  and  instruction  and 
establish  and  maintain  traineeshipe  and 
fellowships  in  the  Institute  in  tbe  field  of 
biomedical  engineering  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances  for  trainees  and  fellows  as 
is  deemed  necessary  and,  in  addition,  provide 
for  such  training.  Instruction,  and  trainee- 
ships,  and  for  such  fellowships  through 
grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions; 

■'(3)  stimulate  greater  collaborative  efforts 
between  medical,  scientific,  and  engineering 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  maximizing  ef- 
fective manpower  training  programs; 

"(4)  foster  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
national  economy,  through  the  use  of 
various  incentives  and  forms  of  assistance, 
the  development  and  production  of  new  bio- 
medical techniques,  methods,  devices,  prod- 
ucts, and  systems; 

"(5)  establish  an  Information  center  on 
the  state  of  the  art  of  biomedical  engineer- 
ing, and  collect  and  disseminate  data  and 
other  information  through  publications  and 
other  appropriate  means;  and 

"(6)  cooperate  with  local,  State,  and 
regional  health  agencies  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  foster  the  application  of 
the  methods  and  technologies  of  the  physical 
and  social  sciences  and  engineering  to  bio- 
medical knowledge. 

"ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  462.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  an  advisory  council  to  advise, 
consult  vrtth,  and  make  recommendations  to 
him  on  matters  relating  to  the  activities  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Biomedical  Engi- 
neering. Such  council  shall  devote  particular 
attention  to  advising  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  broad  policy  issues  by  which 
such  Institute  will  be  guided,  the  establish- 
ment of  goals  for  such  Institute  and  the  set- 
ting of  priorities  for  the  attainment  of  such 
goals. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and 
reappointment  of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cils imder  section  432(a)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  council  established  by  this  section,  ex- 
cept that,  in  lieu  of  the  requirement  in  such 
section  that  six  of  the  members  be  out- 
standing In  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  a  disease  or  diseases,  six  of  such 
members  shall  be  selected  from  leading  au- 
thorities who  are  outstanding  In  the  field  of 
research  or  training  with  respect  to  which 
the  council  is  established. 

"(c)  Upon  apF)ointment  of  such  council, 
it  shall  assume  all  or  such  part  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify  of  the  duties,  functions,  and 
powers  of  the  National  Advisory  Health 
Council  relating  to  the  research  or  training 
projects  with  which  such  council  established 
under  this  part  is  concerned  and  such  por- 
tion  as   the  Secretary  may  specify  of   the 


duties,  functions,  and  powers  of  any  other 
advisory  council  estabUshed  under  this  Act 
relating  to  such  projects." 

S.  1112 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  require  that  an  annual  report 
be  made  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
policies  and  goals  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY 

"Sec.  512.  The  Secretary  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice, assistance,  and  active  participation,  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  operative  head  of  each  of 
the  Institutes  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year  (commencing  in 
1970)  an  annual  report  concerning  the 
National  Institutes  established  by  or  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  contain 
(1)  a  systematic  listing  of  the  health  goals 
and  priorities  toward  which  each  such  Insti- 
tute is  operating,  (2)  a  discussion  of  the 
progress  made  by  each  such  Institute  in  the 
last  year  to  achieve  such  goals,  (3)  a  descrip- 
tion and  assessment  of  policy  planning  ef- 
forts underway,  with  emphasis  on  particular 
policy  matters  that  apply  to  more  than  one 
such  Institute,  (4)  a  discussion  of  efforts 
undertaken  to  insure  that  biomedical  re- 
search and  development  plans  of  such 
National  Institutes  are  responsive  to  social 
and  himian  needs,  and  (5)  a  review  of  the 
progress  made  during  the  previous  year  on 
the  delivery  of  the  benefits  of  biomedical 
research  and  development  to  the  practicing 
physician  and  the  patient." 


S.  1145— A  BILL  TO  REVISE  THE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  LAWS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tydincs),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) , 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  revise  the  selective 
service  laws. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  1145)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  pro- 
vide for  a  fair  and  random  system  of 
selecting  persons  for  induction  into  mili- 
tary service,  to  provide  for  the  uniform 
application  of  Selective  Service  policies, 
to  raise  the  incidence  of  volunteers  in 
military  service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  for  ap- 
proximately 20  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  today  is  to  make  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  our  country  fair, 
certain,  and  flexible,  so  that  every  young 
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person  Is  treated  equally:  to  Insure  that 
the  administration  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  will  be  uniform  and  predict- 
able so  that  every  young  man  may  know 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible,  when 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces:  and  to  provide  a  system 
sufflcienUy  flexible  to  meet  the  man- 
power needs  of  our  Nation. 

When  we  rely  upon  a  system  of  com- 
pulsion to  provide  manpower  for  our 
Armed  Forces,  we  must  be  scrupulous  to 
guarantee  that  the  system  operates 
fairly  and  equiUbly.  If  the  system  does 
not  then  we  are  abridging  personal  free- 
doms unnecessarily— which  dlrecUy  con- 
travenes one  of  the  founding  principles 
of  our  democratic  society. 

The  military  draft  does  rely  upon 
compulsion  to  provide  manpower  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  year  alone,  some 
quarter  of  a  million  young  men  will  be 
involuntarily  drafted  into  the  millUry 
services.  But  they  will  be  drafted  under 
(he  tenns  of  an  unsatisfactory  law.  To- 
day's draft  law  produces  gross  Inequities, 
creating  unfairness  for  some  of  our 
young  men  and  uncertainty  in  the  lives 
of  others.  It  was  a  law  designed  in  other 
times  for  other  situations  and  it  is  an 
outdated  patchwork.  It  should  be 
changed;  not  in  1  or  2  years,  but 
changed  now.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  I  consider  our  present  draft  law 
inadequate: 

We  draft  the  eligible  oldest  men  first, 
instead  of  the  youngest  first— a  practice 
unanimously   condemned   by    all    those 
who  have  studied  draft  reform,  includ- 
ing both  Houses  of  Congress.  President 
Johnson,  and  our  milltery  leaders.  So 
long  as  we  draft  the  oldest  men  first, 
we  force  young  men  to  plan  their  lives 
and  families  in  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
certainty and  unpredictability,  just  when 
they   are   beginning   their   careers   and 
their  families.  To  illustrate,  before  the 
Vietnam  buildup  in  1963.  the  average  age 
of  draftees  was  23.7  years.  By  1968.  this 
average  age  had  dropped  to  20.5  years, 
because  of  the  high  draft  calls  Vietnam 
required.  But  when  peace  returns,  the 
average  age  will  rapidly  rise  once  again, 
and  it  could  reach  as  high  as  25  years. 
Because  the  recommendation  for  turn- 
ing to  the  youngest  first  is  unanimous, 
and  because  it  would  bring  order  and 
certainty  Into  the  lives  of  virtually  all 
our  young  men.  we  should  see  it  enacted 
without   delay.   There   is   also   another 
powerful  reason  for  drafting  the  young- 
est first.  A  year  ago.  graduate  student 
deferments    were    ended,    which    made 
nearly  700.000  previously  deferred  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  the  draft.  Naturally, 
these  men  are  at  the  upper  age  of  eli- 
gibility, and  will  be  the  first  called. 

A  patchwork  pattern  of  deferments, 
which  thousands  of  young  men  each  year 
manage  to  turn  into  virtual  exemptions 
from  miUtary  service.  stUl  plagues  our 
draft  system.  When  the  draft  law  was 
last  amended  in  1967.  it  was  widely 
claimed  that  this  loophole  was  plugged— 
that  deferments  could  no  longer  become 
exemptions.  But.  that  simply  is  not  the 
case:  each  of  the  4.084  local  draft  boards 
In  the  Selective  Service  System  can  grant 
occupational  deferments  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, without  any  uniform  guidelines. 
The  National  Security  Council  found  that 


the  needs  of  neither  the  civilian  economy 
nor  the  Armed  Forces  merited  continuing 
occupational    deferments,    and    recom- 
mended their  elimination.  Yet  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  still   grants   them. 
Thus,  a  garage   mechanic   may   be  de- 
ferred In  Des  Moines,  but  not  In  Albany; 
a  farmer  In  Oklahoma,  but  not  Illinois; 
or  a   teacher   in   Boston,   but  not  Los 
Angeles.  Accidents  of  geography  thus  de- 
termine who  is  drafted  and  who  is  not; 
this  is  hardly  a  rational  procedure,  or  one 
of  which  we  should  be  particularly  proud. 
Draftees  comprise  about  15.7  percent 
of  total  militory  strength,  but  about  35 
percent  of  Army  strength  in  Vietnam. 
They  account  for  about  36  percent  of 
Army   f  atoll  ties   in   Vietnam.    Draftees, 
then,  account  for  less  than  16  percent  of 
total  military  strength;  yet  they  account 
for  over  35  percent  of  Army  Vietnam 
casualties.  Since  draftees  bear  an  im- 
equal  share  of  the  risk,  and  since  only  a 
small  percentoge  of  the  eligible  young 
men  must  be  drafted,  we  must  find  a  way 
of  selecting  them  which  is  as  equitoble 
as  possible. 

The  lack  of  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  classification  means  that  each 
of  the  more  than  4.000  local  boards  makes 
its  own  set  of  rules  and  regulations.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  treated  differently 
by  different  local  boards:  two  men  with 
the  same  ailment  or  the  same  occupation 
set  totally  different  treatment  from  dif- 
ferent local  boards:  and  so  on.  In  one 
documented  case,  three  civilian  airline 
pilots  doing  the  same  jobs  for  the  same 
airline  were  called  for  induction:  one 
local  board  deferred  two  of  them,  while 
another  local  board  classified  the  third 
as  1-A.  Interestingly  enough.  46  percent 
of  local  board  members  themselves  felt 
the  need  for  more  specific  guidelines  in 
classification  matters  In  a  recent  survey. 
Much  of  the  confusion  and  cynicism  sur- 
rounding the  irrationality  of  this  hap- 
hazard approach  could  be  easily  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  xmiform  national 
standards. 

The  archaic  organization  of  the  Selec- 
tive   Service    System    itself    must    be 
changed.  We  have  abided  by  the  fiction 
that  local  boards  are  "little  groups  of 
neighbors"  for  far  too  long.  Each  of  the 
68  local  boards  in  New  York  City,  for 
example,  handles  an  average  of  20.000 
registrants:  the  North  Hollywood.  Calif- 
local  board  has  nearly  55.000  registrants. 
It  is  true  that  many  niral  boards  have 
less  than  100  registrants,  and  that  the 
members  of  those  boards  do  know  each 
registrant.  But  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  registrants  are  strangers  to 
the    board,    and    the    board    members 
strangers   to  the   registrants.   Further- 
more, the  procedures  of  the  Selective 
Service    System    produce    interminable 
delays,    which    could    and    should    be 
speeded  up  with  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  and  other  modem  man- 
agement techniques.  We  could  do  much 
to  Improve  confidence  In  the  Selective 
Service  System  by  modernizing  it.  and 
we  should. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  defects 
our  present  draft  law  reveals.  Some  could 
be  corrected  immediately  by  Presiden- 
tial order— such  as  moving  to  the  young- 
est first— while  others  require  congres- 
sional action — such  as  instituting  a  ran- 


dom selection  system.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  most  of  the  defects  were  cor- 
rected by  a  draft  extension  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  2  years  ago.  on  May 
11,  1967.  Unfortunately,  however.  2  weeks 
later  the  House  passed  a  markedly  dif- 
ferent version,  which  was  restrictive  and 
punitive.  It  was  this  House  version  which 
ultimately  prevailed  in  conference,  and 
was  signed  by  President  Johnson  on  June 
30,  1967.  The  result  is  that  we  now  have 
a  worse  draft  law  than  we  did  before  the 
most  recent  congressional  action  on  it. 
But  because  the  Senate  did  in  fact  vote 
to  eliminate  most  of  the  inequities  2  years 
ago.  I  believe  that  were  the  Congress 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  draft 
reform  this  year,  the  sentiment  in  the 
Senate  for  draft  reform  would  prevail 
and  the  Congress  would  accept  the  nec- 
essary changes. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  review 
briefly  the  recent  efforts  at  draft  reform. 
The   Universal   Militory    Training   and 
Service  Act,  the  successor  to  1940's  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act,  was  due 
to  expire  on  June  30.  1967.  Consequently, 
the  Congress  was  called  upon  to  make 
either  a  simple  extension,  or  an  exten- 
sion and  revision  before  that  date.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  held 
preliminary  hearings  in  June  1966.  at 
which  I  and  others  urged  a  complete 
reform  of  the  law.  to  Include  a  random 
selection  system,  uniform  standards,  and 
restricted  deferments.  In  July  1966.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  appointed  a  National  Ad- 
\-lsory  Commission  on  Selective  Service, 
chaired  by  former  U.S.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Burke  Marshall,  to  make  a 
thorough  public  study  of  draft  reform. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Sen  - 
ices    Committee,    Mendel    Rivers,    ap- 
pointed a  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on 
Military        Manpower        Procurement, 
chaired    by    retired    Army    Gen.    Mark 
Clark,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

After  these  two  groups  had  made  their 
reports,  the  President  on  March  6,  1967. 
sent  to  the  Congress  his  message  on 
selective  service.  This  message  recom- 
mended adoption,  either  legislatively  or 
by  Executive  action,  of  the  major  reforms 
proposed  by  the  Marshall  Commission, 
with  but  a  few  exceptions.  I  had  earlier 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution— on  February  23.  1967— which 
would  have  declared  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  these  reforms  were 
necessary  and  that  the  President  should 
institute  them  by  Executive  action. 

During  March,  April,  and  May  1967. 
three  congressional  committees  held 
hearings  on  draft  reform:  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  hearing 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  chair,  concerned  themselves 
with  the  manpower  implications  of  se- 
lective service:  the  other  hearings  were 
concerned  more  directly  with  the  mUitary 
Implications. 

On  May  4.  1967,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  reported  out  an  ex- 
tension and  revision  of  the  draft  law. 
This  bill  would  have  left  wide  discre- 
tionary authority  with  the  President  to 
Institute  the  reforms  recommended  both 
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by  the  Marshall  Commission  and  the 
President  himself,  and  it  explicitly  en- 
dorsed many  of  them.  The  Senate  passed 
this  bill  on  May  11,  1967. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
however,  greatly  changed  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  adopting  many  punitive  and 
restrictive  provisions  not  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  House  adopted  Its  committee's 
bill  with  little  change,  on  May  25,  1967. 
Virtually  all  of  these  provisions  were 
adopted  In  the  Senate-House  conference, 
and  this  conference  bill  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  on  June  14  by  a  vote  of  72  to 
23.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  accepting 
the  conference  bill,  just  as  I  was  opposed 
to  limiting  debate  on  it  to  2  hours 
despite  the  dttBcult  procedural  situation 
facing  the  Senate.  In  light  of  the  sug- 
gestion by  some  Individuals  that  it  would 
be  unpatriotic  to  vote  against  the  draft, 
while  fighting  was  going  on  In  Vietnam, 
I  think  it  was  some  measure  of  Senate 
feeling  that  23  Senators  voted  against 
the  conference  report.  The  House  ac- 
cepted the  conference  bill  on  June  20, 
1967,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
in  this  form  on  June  30,  1967,  the  day 
it  was  due  to  expire. 

But  precisely  because  this  bill  did  not 
make  any  of  the  badly  needed  reforms, 
and  In  fact  made  the  draft  law  more 
restrictive  and  pimitive,  there  have  been 
subsequent  efforts  to  change  it.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28  of  last  year,  I  introduced  S.  3052, 
which  would  have  completely  revised  the 
draft  law.  instituting  a  random  selection 
system,  drafting  the  youngest  first,  and 
accepting  the  other  basic  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  Marshall  Commission. 
Also  last  year,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures held  hearings  on  a  bill  to  afford 
draft  registrants  the  right  to  be  present 
at  proceedings  affecting  them,  and  to 
have  counsel  present.  Neither  my  bill  nor 
the  right  to  counsel  bill  was  enacted. 

In  sum:  there  have  been  a  nianber  of 
determined  efforts  at  draft  reform.  None 
has  yet  succeeded.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  a  renewed  and 
determined  effort  would  succeed.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  similar  to  the  bill  I  In- 
troduced last  year,  but  which  makes  a 
number  of  improvements  in  it.  It  is  not 
a  piecework  amendment;  instead,  it  is 
a  thorough  rewrite  of  the  entire  law. 

Before  I  outline  the  major  provisions 
of  my  bill,  let  me  explain  its  basic  and 
underl3ring  concepts. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
single  most  thorough  public  study  of  the 
draft,  that  of  the  Marshall  Commission, 
that: 

The  Nation  must  now.  and  In  the  foresee- 
able future,  have  a  system  wblch  Includes 
the  draft. 

This  is  simply  because  our  first  con- 
cern must  be  for  guaranteeing  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  manpower  for  national 
defense  purposes,  and  past  experience 
has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  draft 
provides  just  such  a  guarantee. 

But  while  we  preserve  the  draft  in 
force  and  effort,  we  must  correct  its  pres- 
ent defects  and  work  toward  these  three 
goals  In  the  draft  laws:  flexibility:  the 
potential  to  adjust  to  high  or  low  man- 
power needs;  certainty:  a  concern  for 


imiformity  and  for  predlctoblllty,  so  that 
every  young  man  will  know  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible  at  any  time  if  and 
when  he  might  be  called  to  duty;  and 
fairness:  an  ever-present  regard  for 
equal  treatment  for  every  young  man  In 
every  population  group.  To  reach  these 
goals,  the  reforms  must  focus  on  two  ele- 
ments: first,  drafting  the  youngest  first, 
at  age  19;  and  second,  drastically  cur- 
telllng  deferments,  with  the  choice  for 
service  made  by  a  random  selection  sys- 
tem. 

But  we  should  do  more  than  correct 
the  defects  In  oiu-  present  law.  We 
should — now — prepare  for  the  days  when 
we  are  no  longer  at  war,  when  our  mili- 
tary force  might  number  2.5  million  men 
or  less,  instead  of  the  3.5  million  men 
it  does  today;  and  when  the  number 
of  volimteers  for  military  service  might 
match  the  number  of  men  needed. 

Many  individuals  have  pointed  out 
that  more  than  60  percent  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  requirement  is  met 
through  voluntary  enlistments.  If  we 
raised  the  pay  of  the  military,  and  pro- 
vided postservice  incentives,  they  argue 
that  we  might  be  able  to  persuade  addi- 
tional young  men  to  join  the  military 
voluntarily,  and  thus  eliminate  the  need 
for  compulsory  service.  This  proposal  de- 
serves serious  consideration.  If  we  could 
meet  our  manpower  needs  voluntarily,  at 
reasonable  cost,  it  seems  unjustifiable  to 
continue  the  draft,  with  the  imcertain- 
tles  and  the  hardships  It  causes. 

But  until  we  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
cost,  and  what  the  likely  consequences 
are,  ending  the  draft  is  simply  not  real- 
istic policy  for  the  immediate  future. 
Cost  estimates  are  highly  uncertain;  they 
range  from  $4,000,000,000  to  $17,000,000,- 
000  a  year.  That  latter  figure  should  give 
us  pause,  considering  other  pressing  na- 
tional needs  such  as  rehabilitating  slums, 
opening  better  job  and  educational  op- 
portunities, and  ending  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water. 

Moreover,  the  conversations  I  have  hsui 
with  high  school  and  college  students 
gives  me  concern  over  the  character  of 
any  volimteer  army.  Those  students  who 
advocate  a  volunteer  army,  instead  of 
a  draft,  almost  always  admit  that  they 
personally  would  not  volimteer.  This  sug- 
gests the  strong  possibility  that  an  all- 
volunteer  army  might  magnify  the  pres- 
ent economic  inequality  in  the  draft — 
that  our  soldiers  would  come  from  the 
lower  economic  classes,  and  might  well 
form  a  largely  black  army.  This  would 
serve  only  to  increase  the  seE>aratism  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  sectors 
of  our  society. 

Consequently,  while  I  think  we  should 
prepare  for  the  peacetime  situation  in 
which  our  milltery  manpower  needs 
might  be  met  through  voluntary  enlist- 
ments, I  do  also  think  we  must  answer 
the  objections  the  volunteer  army  critics 
have  raised.  That  is  why  I  have  urged  in 
my  bill  the  creation  of  a  blue-ribbon, 
multidlsciplinary  group  to  study  these 
wider  questions  of  a  volunteer  army.  The 
Marshall  Commission  was  chaired  by  a 
former  U.S.  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Burke  Marshall,  and  he  was  joined  on 
the  Conunission  by  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  Americans,  including 
former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas  Gates, 


Yale  President  Kingman  Brewster, 
Marine  Gen.  David  Shoup,  labor  leaders 
like  James  Suffridge,  and  many  more.  I 
would  hope  that  such  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  studjring  the  implications  of  a 
volunteer  army  would  mirror  these 
qualifications. 

But  while  we  can  make  the  changes 
necessary  to  make  the  draft  fair,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  time  when  our  man- 
power needs  might  be  met  through  vol- 
untary enlistments,  we  must  also  face 
another  serious  question.  A  modem  mili- 
tary system  must  meet  a  grave  objection, 
raised  by  many  of  today's  young  people: 
Their  refusal  to  violate  their  individual 
consciences  by  participating  in  the  draft. 
Many  students  are  turning  in  their  de- 
ferments, rejecting  easy  avoidance,  and 
challenging  the  draft  on  grounds  of  con- 
science. To  understand  this,  I  think  we 
must  look  at  the  difficult  question  of  con- 
scientious objection. 

Our  lawmakers  have  always  under- 
stood that  for  some  men,  participation 
in  war  violates  their  deepest  moral  con- 
victions. Congress  extended  the  right  to 
claim  conscientious  objection  status  to 
all  men  who,  "by  religious  training  and 
belief,"  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
all  forms  of  war.  Even  those  belonging  to 
no  orthodox  church  had  their  beliefs 
honored.  In  1965.  the  Supreme  Court 
reinforced  this  doctrine,  holding  in  the 
Seeger  case  that  a  man  could  be  a  con- 
scientious objector  even  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  God,  so  long  as  his  pacifism  was 
backed  by  deeply  felt  beliefs  parallel  to 
those  held  by  orthodox  believers. 

This  interpretation  was  reversed  in  the 
1967  draft  law.  In  my  view,  this  act  was 
not  only  unwise,  but  probably  unconsti- 
tutional as  well.  An  individual  whose 
life  pattern  indicates  his  moral  opposi- 
tion to  all  war  should  not  be  forced  to 
violate  his  conscience  because  he  does 
not  believe  in  an  orthodox  God.  This  may 
be  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment's 
prohibition  against  religious  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  must  also  face  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  moral  opposition  to  a  particular 
war.  Many  students,  I  am  convinced, 
base  their  opposition  to  a  particular  war 
on  moral  grounds.  They  are  hardly 
cowards;  many  have  served  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  or  worked  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, or  lived  as  VISTA  volimteers  In 
our  worst  slums.  Many  are  willing  to  face 
jail  terms  for  their  beliefs. 

I  do  not  expect  my  position  on  this 
matter  of  conscientious  objection  to  a 
particular  war  to  be  settled.  I  have  talked 
with  a  great  many  individuals  about  this 
most  difficult  matter,  and  have  been  in- 
terested to  hear  their  suggestions.  Some 
have  suggested  that  we  by  statute  create 
a  central  body  to  determine  which  young 
men  have  bona  fide  objections  to  particu- 
lar wars,  arguing  that  this  sophisticated 
decision  really  should  not  be  made  by 
local  boards.  Others  have  suggested  that 
those  who  object  to  a  particular  war  be 
permitted  to  serve  in  noncombat  posi- 
tions, but  with  similar  risk.  Thus,  they 
might  be  stretcher  bearers  in  Vietnam. 

But  none  of  these  many  suggestions 
have  appeared  to  me  to  be  workable  in 
practice.  Consequently,  my  bill  does  not 
treat  specifically  with  this  problem,  de- 
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spite  my  desire  to  do  so.  I  shall  continue 
to  examine  It  over  the  next  months. 

It  would  be  extremely  dlfllcult  to  sort 
out  moral  from  political  objectors — or 
from  those  who  simply  do  not  wish  to  go 
Into  combat.  It  requires  a  detailed  and 
personal  analysis  of  the  life  of  the  young 
man.  and  a  complex  job  of  distinguishing 
and  determining  motives.  To  test  sincer- 
ity for  each  objector  to  each  war  might 
well  raise  havoc  In  the  administration  of 
the  draft  laws.  Selective  conscientious 
objection  might  In  addition  prove  unfair 
to  those  who  have  not  had  the  education 
to  articulate  their  opposition  to  military 
service.  And  It  probably  would  have  to  be 
made  retroactive,  to  those  presently  in 
the  service,  with  obvious  and  severe 
practical  difficulties. 

In  non-Vietnam  times,  when  world 
tensions  were  high  and  we  still  had  the 
draft,  we  might  well  greatly  expand  al- 
ternative service.  Many  vitally  needed 
jobs  arft  how  unfilled:  hospitals  are  short 
of"  orderlies;  police  and  firemen  are 
desperately  needed.  If  we  developed  a 
broad  program  of  voluntary  national 
service,  and  if  we  made  this  service  long- 
er than  military  service,  with  lower  bene- 
fits, then  we  could  accommodate  those 
dedicated,  capable,  and  talented  young 
Americans  anxious  to  serve  their  country 
in  nonmilltary  service. 

In  sum,  we  should  work  toward  a  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement  system 
which  is  fair,  flexible,  and  certain. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  the  Presi- 
dent could  take  by  administrative  action, 
without  congressional  authorization,  to 
reduce  inequities:  he  could  require  that 
the  youngest  be  drafted  first;  he  could 
eliminate  occupational  deferments;  he 
could  make  standards  more  uniform; 
and  he  could  modernize  many  selective 
service  procedures. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  steps 
which  need  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization, and  they  are  the  subject 
of  my  bill. 

Together,  the  administrative  and  legis- 
lative actions  can  give  us  a  military  man- 
power procurement  system  which  in 
times  of  war — such  as  Vietnam — is  fair, 
through  use  of  random  selection,  is  fiex- 
ible  enough  to  meet  fluctuating  demands 
because  it  continues  the  draft,  and  is 
certain  because  it  drafts  the  youngest 
first ;  in  times  of  high  world  tension,  but 
without  an  actiud  war,  might  satisfy  our 
manpower  needs  through  voluntary  en- 
listments, but  retains  the  draft  for  flex- 
ibility, and  also  permits  expanded  use  of 
national  service  alternatives  to  military 
service;  and  in  times  of  peace,  when 
world  tensions  are  low,  gives  us  the  base 
of  information  we  will  need  to  assure  our 
Armed  Forces  readiness,  to  possibly  ini- 
tiate a  major  National  Service  Corps, 
and  to  avoid  compulsion  in  military  man- 
power recruitment. 

Let  me  now  summarize  my  bill's  prin- 
cipal provisions: 

First.  It  requires  that  the  youngest — 
the  19-year-olds — be  drafted  first; 

Second.  It  requires  use  of  random  se- 
lection to  select  those  young  men  to  be 
drafted; 

Third.  It  provides  for  a  3-year  tran- 
sitional period  in  establishing  the  ran- 
dom selection  system  from  among  19- 
year-olds; 


Fourth.  It  eliminates  occupational 
deferments  except  where  ordered  by  the 
President; 

Fifth.  It  permits  students  to  postpone 
their  exix)sure  to  the  draft  during  the 
course  of  bona  fide  study,  but  does  not 
permit  this  postponement  to  become  an 
exemption; 

Sixth.  It  discontinues  this  postpone- 
ment feature  whenever  casualties  in  a 
shooting  war  reach  10  percent  of  those 
drafted  in  a  given  month ; 

Seventh.  It  grants  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  to  atheists  and  agno.stics,  so 
long  as  they  are  genuine  pacifists,  as 
well  as  to  those  whose  objection  is  based 
on  conventional  religious  training  and 
beUef; 

Eighth.  It  requires  the  adoption  of  na- 
tional standards  and  criteria  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  draft  law,  and  re- 
quires their  uniform  application; 

Ninth.  It  prohibits  use  of  the  draft  as 
a  punishment  for  protest  activities,  by 
limiting  draft  delinquency  to  acts  relat- 
ing to  a  registrant's  own  individual  sta- 
tus; 

Tenth.  It  permits  judicial  review  of 
questions  of  law  regarding  classification 
proceedings,  and  permits  use  of  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  by  those  who  comply 
with  induction  orders; 

Eleventh.  It  restores  the  role  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  reviewing  con- 
scientious objector  cases; 

Twelfth.  It  gives  registrants  the  right 
to  appear  in  draft  board  proceedings  af- 
fecting them,  and  to  be  represented  by 
coimsel; 

Thirteenth.  It  conforms  our  draft 
treatment  of  aliens  to  our  treaty  require- 
ments, as  recommended  by  the  State  De- 
partment; 

Fourteenth.  It  limits  the  term  of  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  6  years: 

Fifteenth.  It  prohibits  discrimination 
of  any  kind  in  the  makeup  of  any  selec- 
tive service  panels  which  determine  an 
individual's  draft  status; 

Sixteenth.  It  calls  for  a  thorough  pub- 
lic study  of  a  National  Service  Corps,  in 
which  individuals  seeking  nonmilltary 
service  might  fulfill  their  obligation  of 
service  to  the  Nation; 

Seventeenth.  It  calls  for  a  thorough 
public  study  of  all  aspects  of  a  volimteer 
army: 

Eighteenth.  It  calls  for  a  thorough 
public  study  of  military  youth  oppor- 
tunity schools,  which  would  offer  special 
educational  and  physical  assistance  to 
those  falling  below  induction  standards 
who  desired  to  volunteer  for  military 
duty; 

Nineteenth.  It  calls  for  a  thorough 
public  study  of  the  ramifications  of 
granting  amnesty  to  those  young  men 
who  fled  the  country  rather  than  face 
the  draft; 

Twentieth.  It  encourages  use  of  civil- 
ians to  replace  military  personnel  in 
nonmilltary  jobs;  and 

Twenty-first.  It  closes  a  number  of 
loopholes  in  the  present  law. 

Since  my  bill  is  a  complete  rewrite,  it 
makes  many  other  changes  as  well;  the 
ones  I  have  listed,  however,  sure  the 
major  ones. 

Because  certain  of  the  reforms  are 
broad  and  far-reaching,  I  would  like  to 
explain  them  .In  detaU. 


TocNccsT  rasT 
Today,  young  men  between  19  and  25 
years  of  age  are  called  for  the  draft  in 
reverse  order  of  their  age,  the  oldest  man 
first.  When  draft  calls  are  low.  this  policy 
drives  the  average  age  of  the  involuntary 
indiKtee,  at  Induction,  to  nearly  24  years. 
When  draft  calls  are  high,  as  they  now 
are,  the  average  age  drops  to  about  20 
years;  but  when  the  draft  calls  are  re- 
duced, the  average  of  induction  will  in- 
evitably rise  once  again  toward  25, 

In  1966,  the  Defense  Department  com- 
pleted a  thorough  study  of  the  effects  of 
this  oldest-first  procedure,  and  reported 
to  the  Congress  that  the  study  "clearly 
revealed  that  this  policy  was  not  desir- 
able from  any  standpoint." 

The  Defense  Department  pointed  out 
the  complications  generated  in  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  the  draft-age  men,  who 
lived  "under  the  gun"  of  the  draft  for  3 
or  so  years.  In  fact,  39  percent  of  draftees 
in  the  22-to-25  age  bracket  were  told  at 
least  once  by  a  prospective  employer  that 
they  could  not  be  hired  because  of  their 
draft  liability.  The  comparable  figure  for 
those  entering  service  in  the  19-to-21  age 
bracket  was  27  percent,  and  for  those 
entering  in  the  17-to-18  age  bracket  was 
11  percent. 

Another  factor  arguing  for  moving  to 
the  youngest  first  is  that  the  incidence  of 
deferment  rises  sharply  with  age.  At  age 
19,  only  3  percent  of  classified  registrants 
had  dependency  deferments,  and  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  had  any  form  of 
occupational  deferments.  But  at  age  24. 
nearly  30  percent  of  all  registrants  were 
In  just  these  two  deferred  categories. 
Consequently,  a  rising  average  age  of 
induction  multiplies  the  number  of  de- 
ferment decisions  each  local  registrant 
faces. 

Combat  commanders  have  consistently 
preferred  19-  or  20-year-old  recruits. 
These  younger  men  are  considerably 
more  adaptable  to  combat  training  rou- 
tines. Further,  problems  associated  with 
costs  of  dependents'  care  are  lower  for 
the  yoimger  men. 

Tliis  Defense  Department  recommen- 
dation has  had  unanimous  support  in 
the  last  2  years.  The  Marshall  Commis- 
sion, the  Clark  Panel,  President  John- 
son's special  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  draft,  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committee's  reports — all  these 
have  urged  that  the  youngest  be 
drafted  first. 

Those  who  might  be  deferred  for  one 
reason  or  another  during  all  or  part  of 
their  19th  year  would  be  draft-eligible 
upon  expiration  of  the  deferment,  as 
"constructive  19 -year-olds."  Drafting 
the  youngest  first  would  not  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  as  it  now  is. 
but  would  be  mandatory. 

RANDOkC  SKLECTION 

The  Marshall  Conunission.  in  its 
Jaruary  1967  report,  phrased  the 
central  question  of  the  draft  reform  in 
these  terms:  "Who  serves,  when  not  all 
serve?"  The  answer  to  this  question — a 
few  from  among  the  many  eligible — led 
the  Commission  to  recommend  adoption 
of  a  system  of  random  selection  to  de- 
termine the  order  of  call  for  induction.  I 
was  of  a  similar  conviction  when  I  urged 
adoption  of  a  random  selection  system  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  Committee  in  Jime  1966.  And  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  March  1967,  mes- 
sage on  the  draft,  indicated  that  he  had 
instructed  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  the  Defense  Department  to  develop 
such  a  system  by  January  1,  1969,  be- 
cause he  was  in  agreement  with  the  Mar- 
shall Commission's  recommendation. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
June  1967,  would  have  permitted  the 
President  to  institute  a  random  selection 
system.  But  the  House-i>assed  bill,  and 
the  bill  finally  adopted,  prohibited  the 
President  from  putting  random  selection 
into  effect  without  specific  authorization 
from  the  Congress.  Consequently,  my  bill 
gives  such  authorization,  and  sets  up  a 
specific  procedure. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing a  random  selection  system.  One  re- 
lates to  basic  equities;  the  second  to  the 
imperatives  of  numt>ers. 

There  is  an  inherent  element  of  un- 
fairness in  any  system  which  must  choose 
a  few  from  among  many,  particularly 
when  the  few  face  the  possibility  of  death 
or  serious  injury  in  combat.  I»resently. 
we  use  a  subjective  system,  which  varies 
from  local  board  to  local  tx»ard,  for  de- 
termining the  sequence  of  induction.  I 
believe  that  this  subjective  system  is  best 
replaced  with  an  objective  system,  one 
based  on  the  principle  of  random  selec- 
tion. This  random  selection  would  be 
inherently  evenhanded  and  equitable, 
and  not  exposed  to  the  criticism  our 
present  system  is  of  subjective  factors 
controlling  classification,  deferments, 
and  other  elements  of  draft  procedure. 
Thus,  the  equity  of  the  draft  would  be 
enhanced  by  adoption  of  a  random  selec- 
tion system. 

The  second  reason  for  adopting  a  ran- 
dom selection  system  involves  the  im- 
perative of  nimibers.  About  2,000,000 
young  men  will  reach  age  19  each  year 
over  the  next  decade.  Thirty  percent 
of  these — or  600,000 — will  each  year  be 
disqualified  because  they  fall  to  meet 
the  physical,  educational,  or  moral 
standards  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
About  30,000  will  receive  hardship  defer- 
ments or  legal  exemptions,  leaving  1 ,370,- 
000  eligibles  each  year.  The  Defense  De- 
partment estimates  that  550,000  young 
men  will  volimtarily  enlist  each  year, 
leaving  820,000  eligibles,  from  among 
the  260,000  whom  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment says  must  be  drafted  will  have  to 
be  chosen.  Thus,  even  when  the  Vietnam 
war  demands  high  draft  calls,  as  it  does 
this  year,  we  still  must  choose  only  one 
man  from  among  four  eligible.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  peacetime,  when  our 
Armed  Forces  revert  to  2.65  million  from 
the  present  3.5  million  level,  we  will  have 
to  choose  only  one  man  from  among 
seven  or  eight  eligible. 

I  believe  that  random  selection  is  the 
most  equitable  way  to  determine  which 
of  the  eligible  young  men  would  be  draft- 
ed, and  which  would  not. 

Written  into  my  bill  is  one  type  of  ran- 
dom selection  system.  There  may  well 
be  other  ways  to  structure  such  a  sys- 
tem, but  the  one  I  have  spelled  out  is 
simple,  fair,  and  predictable.  It  would 
work  this  way: 

Young  men  would  be  eligible  for  in- 
duction only  so  long  as  they  were  in 


the  "prime  selection  group,"  and  they 
could  be  in  this  group  for  no  longer  than 
a  total  of  12  months.  Basically,  the  young 
men  in  this  prime  selection  group  would 
be  19-year-olds  who  met  the  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  standards  for  induc- 
tion. Also  in  this  group  would  be  "con- 
structive 19-year-olds" — those  who  were 
deferred  for  all  or  part  of  their  19th 
year,  but  who  would  be  placed  in  the 
prime  selection  group  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  their  deferment.  Thus,  only  those 
individuals  actually  in  the  prime  selec- 
tion group  would  be  subject  to  induction. 

The  order  of  actual  induction  from 
among  this  prime  selection  group  would 
be  determined  by  random  selection.  The 
Director  of  Selective  Service  would  pub- 
lish each  month  a  list  of  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  days  in  that  month. 
.Thus,  there  would  appear  on  the  list  the 
numbers  1  to  31  for  January,  1  to  28 — or 
29 — for  February,  and  so  on.  But  these 
nmnbers  would  be  arranged  in  a  random 
sequence  determined  by  a  computer  or 
some  other  means.  The  numbers  for  Jan- 
uary, in  this  example,  might  read  11, 
22,  7,  18,  and  so  on  until  all  the  niun- 
bers  1  to  31  were  listed. 

These  lists  would  be  made  available 
to  the  various  components  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  and  the  quota  of 
inductees  as  determined  by  the  Defense 
Department  would  be  met  from  month 
to  month  as  I  will  shortly  describe.  My 
bill  gives  the  President  the  discretion 
to  determine  whether  the  monthly  prime 
selection  group  should  be  a  national,  re- 
gional, area,  or  some  other  group.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  I  have  used  re- 
gional pools. 

If  a  regional  oflBce  imder  this  proposal 
had  a  quota  of  1,000  men  for  January, 
it  might  have  7,000  men  eligible  for  in- 
duction. To  choose  the  1.000  it  would 
refer  to  the  list  published  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Director  for  January.  Under 
this  example,  the  first  number  was  11, 
the  second  22,  the  third  seven,  and  so 
forth.  The  regional  office  would  select 
first  the  man  or  men  bom  on  the  11th  of 
January,  next  the  man  or  men  bom  on 
the  22d  of  January,  next  the  man  or  men 
born  on  the  seventh,  and  so  forth  until 
the  quota  of  1,000  men  had  been  reached. 
These  1,000  would  then  be  inducted.  The 
remaining  6,000  men  would  not  be  called, 
but  would,  of  course,  continue  to  remain 
liable  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergen- 
cy. But  they  would  not  be  called  until  the 
pool  of  men  in  the  following  month  hsul 
been  exhausted.  Thus,  once  the  selection 
for  a  given  month  had  been  made,  those 
not  selected  could  be  reasonably  certain 
of  their  status  and  make  their  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 

A  regional  oflQce  might  face  the  diflS- 
culty  of  choosing  between  different  men 
bom  on  the  same  day.  This  choice  would 
be  made  by  arranging  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  a  random  sequence  for  each 
month,  and  then  choosing  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  last  name.  This 
list  would  also  be  published  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

The  plan  I  have  just  outlined  is  only 
an  illustration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  ran- 
dom selection  system.  I  am  not  person- 
ally wedded  to  this  specific  plan,  but  it 
does  indicate  that  random  selection  is 
workable. 


To  reveal  that  sentiment  in  the  Con- 
gress is  not  hostile  to  random  selection, 
let  me  quote  from  a  colloquy  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Russell,  and  I  had  on  June  14,  1967, 
during  a  debate  on  the  draft.  During 
that  colloquy.  Senator  Russell  said: 

The  President  has  stated  that  the  random 
system  should  be  started  before  the  first 
day  of  January  1969;  and  If  he  will  propose, 
or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  any 
of  the  other  advocates  of  the  random  selec- 
tion system,  will  Introduce  a  bill  that  Is  rea- 
sonable and  provides  for  a  fair  and  workable 
random  selection,  we  can  get  a  law  long  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January  1969.  .  .  .  We 
had  a  firm  agreement  with  the  conferees  of 
the  other  body  that  If  the  President  would 
proposed  something  definite  that  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  subject  of  random  selec- 
tion, when  and  how  it  shall  be  applied,  we 
would  give  it  immediate  consideration.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  random  selection;  I  have  said 
that  all  the  way  through. 

That  statement  is,  I  think,  plain  on 
its  face,  and  it  lends  credence  to  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  believe  that  Congress 
will  accept  reforms  this  year. 

To  effect  the  change  from  the  present 
oldest-first,  subjective  selection  proce- 
dure to  my  proposed  youngest-first  ran- 
dom selection  procedure,  my  bill  adopts 
the  3 -year  transition  feature  recom- 
mended by  a  number  of  experts.  Under 
its  terms,  those  men  20  years  and  older 
and  still  eligible  for  induction  would  be 
phased  into  the  prime  selection  group  as 
follows:  in  the  first  year,  those  over  24; 
in  the  second  year,  those  between  22  and 
24;  and  in  the  third  year,  those  between 
20  and  22.  Thus,  after  the  end  of  this 
3-year  transition,  the  system  would  be 
fully  operative,  and  the  impact  upon 
those  older  than  19 — primarily  graduate 
students — would  be  largely  minimized. 

OCCtrPATIONAL  DEFERMEKTS 

Occupational  deferments  were  con- 
ceived in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
working  men  to  produce  the  goods  and 
the  arms  needed  to  sustain  our  fighting 
forces.  As  far  back  as  the  Civil  War, 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  others  were 
exempted  from  active  military  sevice  be- 
cause they  produced  the  vital  goods  es- 
sential to  the  cause  of  war. 

Today,  modem  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural technology,  coupled  with  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  manpower,  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  grant  such  deferments.  We 
cannot  continue  to  justify  deferments  on 
the  grounds  that  essential  activities  or 
critical  occupations  will  be  jeopardized 
imless  deferments  are  granted.  Former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  said, 
when  he  testified  on  the  Manpower  Im- 
plications of  Selective  Service,  that: 

There  is  little  basis  in  the  present  or 
prospective  manpower  situation  for  any  oc- 
cupational deferments  from  military  serv- 
ice— especially  if  the  draft  call  is  concen- 
trated on  the  19-year-old  group. 

This  statement  should  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  we  can  ignore  the  need  to 
continue  monitoring  the  Nation's  man- 
power needs.  On  the  contrary  the  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  National  Security 
Council  to  do  just  that,  and  to  recom- 
mend policies  on  occupational  defer- 
ments to  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 
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Pursuant  to  this  directive,  the  National 
Security  Council  recommended  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1968,  that  occupational  defer- 
ments be  discontinued.  It  said  in  part: 

The  National  Security  Council  advlaes  that 
the  Secretarlea  of  Defenae,  Labor  and  Com- 
merce should  maintain  a  continuing  sur- 
veillance over  the  nation's  manpower  needs 
and  Identify  any  particular  occupation  or 
skin  that  may  warrant  qualifying  for  de- 
ferment on  a  uniform  national  basis.  When 
any  such  occupation  or  skill  Is  so  identified, 
the  Council  will  be  notified  so  that  It  may 
consider  the  need  and  advise  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  accordingly. 

This  recommendation  Is  baaed  on  these 
considerations : 

The  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  do  not  now 
require  such  occupational  deferments. 

The  needs  of  the  civilian  economy  do  not 
now  require  such  occupational  deferments. 

The  Inherent  Inequity,  at  a  time  when 
men  are  called  upon  to  risk  their  lives  for 
the  nation.  In  any  such  occupational  defer- 
ments from  military  service  which  may  In 
practice  turn  Into  permanent  exemptions. 

That  unequivocal  statement  was.  In 
large  i^ih.  Ignored  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  In  a  telegram  to  the  State 
selective  service  directors.  General  Her- 
shey  Interpreted  the  National  Security 
Council  recommendation  in  part  as 
follows: 

Each  local  board  (la  left]  with  discretion  to 
grant.  In  Individual  cases,  occupational  de- 
ferments based  on  a  showing  of  essential 
community  need. 

This  is  clear  evidence  that  occupa- 
tional deferments  are  not  ended  at  all — 
rather,  they  are  continued,  and  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  4.084  local  boards. 
There  will,  consequently,  be  4.084  dif- 
ferent sets  of  rules  governing  occupa- 
tional deferments.  This  may  well  be  a 
step  backward:  In  the  past,  only  half  of 
those  with  occupational  deferments  re- 
ceived them  based  on  the  ungulded  judg- 
ment of  local  boards:  the  other  half  were 
in  jobs  listed  as  essential  or  critical. 
Now.  however,  there  is  no  national  guid- 
ance, in  direct  opposition  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  recommendation. 

When  considering  occupational  defer- 
ments, the  position  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities  in  the  total  military  man- 
power picture  is  a  matter  deserving  at- 
tention. The  participation  of  the  Negro, 
the  Puerto  Rlcan,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, and  the  American  Indian  is  in  sev- 
eral ways  Inequitable  Members  of  these 
racial  groups  have  traditionally  failed  to 
enjoy  equitable  treatment  in  occupa- 
tional opportunities.  Evidence  from 
many  sources  shows  that  they  are  the 
last  to  be  considered  for  those  jobs  that 
local  boards  qualify  as  occupationally 
deferrable. 

Until  these  conditions  are  Improved, 
we  cannot  have  a  fair  draft  system  based 
upon  deferments  for  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  hired  into  selectively 
favored  occupations. 

The  President  has  the  authority  today 
to  bring  a  halt  to  occupational  defer- 
ments, and  I  hope  that  he  will  do  so. 
My  bill  would  discontinue  all  occupation- 
al deferments,  unless  the  President  were 
to  determine  that  the  efficacy  of  our  na- 
tional defense  required  that  certain  oc- 
cupations were  critical  and  that  those 
holding  those  occupations  should  be  de- 
ferred. If  he  so  determined,  he  would 


be  required  to  Identify  the  particular  oc- 
cupation and  require  deferments  on  a 
uniform  national  basis. 

snniBNT  OSFXailXNTB 

The  Marshall  Commission  was  di- 
vided over  the  issue  of  deferments  for 
undergraduate  students.  A  majority 
recommended  that  no  new  student  de- 
ferments be  granted  in  the  future,  with 
certain  exceptions.  A  minority  felt 
strongly  that  student  deferments  in  no 
case  became  exemptions.  The  Clark 
Panel  recommended,  in  effect,  that  un- 
dergraduate deferments  be  continued. 
In  the  1967  bill,  the  Congress  compro- 
mised by  guaranteeing  undergraduate 
deferments  for  students  in  good  stand- 
ing, but  only  until  their  graduation  or 
age  24,  whichever  came  first. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  gravest  in- 
equities in  our  draft  was  not  corrected 
by  this  compromise,  despite  assurances 
to  the  contrary.  What  begins  as  a  tem- 
porary student  deferment  can  be  easily 
extended  into  a  de  facto  exemption, 
through  placing  an  occupational  or 
some  other  deferment  on  top  of  a  stu- 
dent deferment.  Time,  and  advancing 
age,  make  this  "temporary"  deferment 
in  fact  an  exemption  from  service. 

As  a  result,  my  bill  makes  a  number 
of  changes  in  provisions  governing  stu- 
dent deferments. 

Under  its  provisions,  high  school  stu- 
dents would  be  deferred  until  they  finish 
high  school,  as  the  law  now  provides.  The 
draft  law  should  in  no  way  contribute  to 
the  already  severe  high  school  dropout 
problem.  If,  however,  a  student  did  not 
finish  high  school  until  after  his  20th 
birthday,  he  would  upon  graduation — or 
dropping  out — be  placed  in  the  prime  se- 
lection group. 

Under  my  bill,  high  school  graduates 
need  not  immediately  face  the  draft. 
They  could  choose  to  go  on  to  college  in- 
stead, thus  postponing  their  entry  into 
the  prime  selection  group.  They  would 
keep  their  postponements  until  they  fin- 
ished college  or  dropped  out,  as  the  par- 
ticular case  might  be.  Under  no  condi- 
tions could  this  postponement  extend 
beyond  the  26-year-old  cutoff  date  for 
determining  draft  eligibility. 

Thus,  all  those  who  did  not  voluntarily 
enlist  would  at  some  point  in  their  19-to- 
26-year  span  be  in  the  prime  selection 
group  equally  with  their  contemporaries. 
Further,  it  offers  each  individual  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility  in  making  his 
education  and  career  plans.  It  offers  the 
military  a  broad  mix  of  inductees — most 
would  go  in  after  high  school,  and  some 
after  college.  Thus  the  wide-ranging 
skills  the  military  needs  would  continue 
to  be  made  available  to  it. 

This  system  assures  the  military  of  a 
continuing  supply  of  officers.  Nearly  80 
percent  of  each  year's  new  officers  enter 
military  service  from  college  sources. 
About  half  are  ROTC  students,  and  the 
other  half  enroll  in  a  wide  variety  of 
other  officer -training  programs,  either 
during  college  or  upon  graduation.  There 
is  some  concern  that  ending  undergradu- 
ate student  deferments  would  greatly  re- 
duce this  flow  of  new  officers  into  the 
military  services. 

Some  experts  have  criticized  this  plan, 
by  pointing  out  that  it  offers  those  who 


can  afford  college  the  choice  of  post- 
poning military  service  during  times  of  a 
shooting  war,  like  Vietnam.  Most  indi- 
viduals would  today  certainly  choose  to 
go  to  college  for  4  years,  if  they  could, 
rather  than  be  drafted  and  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. To  meet  this  valid  criticism,  while 
retaining  the  high  degree  of  flexibility, 
my  bill  provides  that  this  optional  stu- 
dent deferment  feature  be  discontinued 
when  casualties  reach  a  certain  point.  I 
will  describe  how  it  is  discontinued  in  a 
moment. 

My  bill  would  also  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  "student"  to  make  clear  that  all 
bona  flde  students  receive  equal  treat- 
ment under  its  optional  postponement 
feature. 

Unfortunately,  today  students  in  jun- 
ior and  business  colleges,  and  students  in 
apprentice  and  vocational  courses,  are 
given  a  different  draft  classification  than 
students  in  colleges,  in  plain  contraven- 
tion of  congressional  Intent.  This  2-A 
classiflcatlon  makes  them  more  liable  to 
the  draft  than  the  2-S  college  deferment. 
Quite  rightly,  these  junior  college  and 
other  students  claim  that  the  draft 
treats  them  as  second-class  students. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee made  its  feelings  inain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  apprentices  in  Its  report  on  the 
1967  draft  bill: 

If  student  deferments  are  to  be  continued. 
th«  Committee  believes  that  apprentices 
should  be  permitted  to  qualify  for  defer- 
ment* under  conditions  no  more  restrictive 
th&n  those  applicable  to  undergraduate  col- 
lege deferments.  ...  If  an  apprentice  Is  full- 
time,  satisfactory,  and  making  normal  prog- 
ress, he  should  be  eligible  for  deferment  as 
an  apprentice  In  the  same  manner  as  a  col- 
lege student. 

Once  again,  though  the  legislative  his- 
tory is  very  plain,  the  operation  of  the 
draft  system  is  at  odds  with  it. 

My  bill  would  give  each  bona  fide  stu- 
dent the  same  option :  he  could  enter  the 
draft  pool  after  high  school,  or  after  his 
college  or  occupational  training  was 
completed.  The  GI  bill,  liberalized  only 
recently,  should  spur  many  individuals 
to  enlist  or  enter  the  draft  pool  right 
after  high  school,  so  that  costs  of  their 
educations  could  be  met  In  part  by  it. 
But  some  proportion  would  undoubtedly 
prefer  to  wait  until  after  college,  and  my 
bill  gives  them  this  flexibility  while  en- 
hancing the  overall  equity  of  the  system. 

STtrOENT    DEFEEMENT    DISCONTINXJANCE 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  offer- 
ing students  an  option  on  when  to  enter 
the  prime  selection  group  requires  some 
mechanism  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  those  who  do  not  have  the  option 
of  going  to  college  or  graduate  school, 
for  economic  or  other  reasons.  This 
mechanism  is  a  discontinuance  of  the 
option,  whenever  Armed  Forces  casual- 
ties reach  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
monthly  draft  call. 

Under  my  bill,  during  any  period  when 
our  Armed  Forces  are  sustaining  combat 
casualties,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  total  nimiber  of 
combat  casualties  each  month.  He  would 
then  put  this  figure  beside  the  total 
number  of  registrants  drafted  that 
month.  If  the  nimiber  of  casualties 
reached  10  percent  of  the  number  of 
draftees,  then  the  optional  student  post- 
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ponement  would  be  discontinued.  But 
the  discontinuance  would  take  place 
only  when  the  10-percent  figure  was  ex- 
ceeded for  3  consecutive  months.  And 
when  the  discontinuance  did  take  place, 
it  would  stay  in  effect  for  the  following 
12  months. 

This  discontinuance  insures  that  when 
draftees  face  an  appreciable  risk  of  being 
sent  to  a  combat  zone,  all  young  men 
must  stand  as  equals  at  that  particular 
time  before  the  draft  process.  To  permit 
some  to  elect  to  enter  college,  thus  post- 
poning exposure  to  the  draft  for  4  years, 
while  denying  this  election  to  others, 
would  be  to  continue  one  of  our  present 
system's  worst  features. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  dis- 
continuance would  not  apply  to  students 
already  in  college  or  occupational  train- 
ing when  the  10-percent  figure  was 
reached.  These  students  made  their 
choice  to  enter  college  or  training  not 
out  of  a  desire  to  avoid  being  drafted 
into  a  shooting  war.  because  the  shoot- 
ing had  not  reached  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent when  their  decisions  were  made. 
Thus,  it  would  apply  only  to  those  whose 
decisions  on  whether  to  take  up  the  op- 
tion was  made  in  the  light  of  combat 
casualties. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  even 
when  the  10 -percent  limit  has  been 
reached  and  the  option  discontinued, 
those  not  actually  selected  for  induc- 
tion would  be  free  to  go  on  to  college, 
school,  or  jobs,  just  as  before  the  dis- 
continuance was  put  into  effect. 

Vietnam  casualties  are  today  running 
at  a  high  enough  rate  to  put  this  dis- 
continuance in  effect.  In  1968,  draftees 
totaled  296.000.  and  casualties  108.000 — 
or  about  35  percent.  Thus,  the  discon- 
tinuance would  presently  be  in  effect,  as 
it  would  have  been  last  year  when 
draftees  totaled  230.000  and  casualties 
73.000,  or  about  30  percent. 

CONSCIENTIOUS    OBJECTORS 

I  have  already  discussed  the  problem  of 
conscientious  objectors,  so  let  me  at  this 
point  summarize  how  my  bill  treats  it. 

Until  1967,  the  law  on  conscientious 
objectors  was  quite  settled  and  clear.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  1965  case  of  United 
States  against  Seeger,  interpreted  the 
law  and  laid  down  guiding  principles. 
But  the  1967  law  overruled  the  Seeger 
case,  in  effect,  by  eliminating  the  lan- 
guage on  which  the  decision  rested. 

The  old  law  granted  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  to  an  individual  who  "by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation 
in  war  in  any  form.  Religious  training 
and  belief  in  this  connection  means  an 
individual's  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being  in- 
volving duties  superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation." 

In  the  Seeger  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
interpreted  this  language  to  mean  "a 
given  belief  that  is  sincere  and  meaning- 
ful and  occupies  a  place  in  the  life  of 
its  possessor  parallel  to  that  filled  by 
the  orthodox  belief  in  God  of  one  who 
clearly  qualified  for  the  exemption."  This 
had  the  effect  of  granting  the  statutory 
conscientious  objector  relief  to  agnostics 
and  atheists,  so  long  as  their  moral  ob- 
jection was  genmnely  held. 

The  1967  law  eliminated  the  Supreme 
Being  clause,  thus  implying  that  only 


an  orthodox  belief  in  God  would  qualify 
an  individual  for  conscientious  objector 
status.  This  apparently  overrules  the 
Seeger  case.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  told  its  State  and  local  boards 
that  the  change  means  a  narrower  defi- 
nition of  conscientious  objection.  This 
accords  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
local  board  members  in  one  State  who, 
according  to  the  Marshall  Commission's 
report,  feel  that  conscientious  objectors 
should  not  be  deferred  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  lawyers  ex- 
perienced in  this  field  believe  the  courts 
will  still  uphold  Seeger,  on  other  grounds. 
But  this  important  subject  will  be  un- 
clear until  eventually  resolved  by  the 
courts. 

My  bill  would  restore  the  language  of 
the  statute  as  in  effect  before  the  1967 
amendments.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  reinstating  the  Seeger  case  as  the  con- 
trolling precedent. 

tTNIFORM  NATIONAL  STANDARDS 

I  have  also  discussed  the  need  for  uni- 
form national  standards.  Here  again,  we 
find  almost  unanimous  recommendations 
in  favor  of  such  standards,  but  the  actual 
operation  of  the  system  at  variance  with 
the  recommendations.  President  Jolmson 
proposed  "that  firm  rules  be  formulated 
to  be  applied  uniformly  throughout  the 
country."  The  Marshall  Commission  has 
similarly  recommended.  Nearly  half  of 
local  board  members  themselves  beUeve 
such  standards  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

These  national  standards  would  not  be 
utterly  inflexible.  They  deal  not  with 
mathematical  measurements,  but  with 
human  beings.  The  point  is  simply  to  be 
as  sure  as  we  can  that  a  young  man  in 
one  part  of  the  country  faces  the  same 
exposure  to  the  draft  as  does  the  young 
man  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

DRAFT  AS  PUNISHMENT 

I  am  opposed  to  using  the  draft  as 
punishment  for  those  who  engage  in 
activities  protesting  either  the  Vietnam 
war  or  the  draft  itself. 

Instead,  a  protester  should  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  law's  criminal  provisions, 
if  he  has  in  fact  taken  part  in  illegal 
activity.  If  found  guilty,  he  should  be 
punished  accordingly.  Under  no  circum- 
stances do  I  see  justiflcatlon  for  local 
draft  boards  reclassifying  protestors  and 
subjecting  them  to  immediate  induction 
because  of  their  protest. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
draft  as  punishment.  It  makes  clear  the 
responsibility  of  the  courts  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  il- 
legal activities,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  to  share  properly  the  bur- 
den of  national  defense. 

JimiCIAL  REVIEW  AND  RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

A  number  of  my  bill's  provisions  are 
intended  either  to  restore  procedural 
safeguards  struck  out  of  the  draft  laws 
by  th^  1967  law,  or  to  add  safeguards 
where  they  are  needed.  My  intent  in 
writing  these  provisions  in  the  bill  is  to 
point  out  my  belief  that  due  process 
standards  be  as  high  as  we  can  make 
them  in  selective  service  matters.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  make  selective 
service  the  last  and  final  word  in  such 
an  impoi:tant  area,  and  I  fully  believe 
that  the   protections   afforded   by   the 


courts  and  the  legal  process  should  be 
available  in  the  selective  service  process. 
These  are  among  the  procedural  safe- 
guard provisions: 

First.  Registrants  would  be  permitted 
counsel  to  represent  them  at  draft  board 
proceedings,  and  indigent  registrants 
would  be  provided  with  counsel.  This 
matter  was  thoroughly  aired  in  hearings 
last  year  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedure, and  the  hearings  convinced  me 
of  the  need  for  these  provisions. 

Second.  Judicial  review  of  classifica- 
tion proceedings  would  be  available  as  to 
questions  of  law.  The  1967  law  foreclosed 
judicial  review  of  classification  decisions 
except  as  a  defense  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding— and  this  is  surely  a  unique  pro- 
vision. To  object  to  a  Selective  Service 
decision,  an  individual  is  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  criminal  proceedings  against  him. 
This  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  and 
gratuitous  provision,  and  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  law. 

Third.  In  the  Oestereich  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  habeas  corpus 
relief  was  available  to  an  individual  who 
accepted  induction  rather  than  face 
criminal  charges  for  refusing  them.  My 
bill  puts  this  interpretation  into  the 
statute. 

Fourth.  My  bill  requires  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  provide  registrants 
with  full  and  clear  Information  about  his 
rights  under  the  law  and  regulations. 
Too  often,  registrants  are  simply  unin- 
formed as  to  their  options,  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  in- 
form each  individual  of  his  rights. 

These  procedural  safeguards  can  do 
much  to  restore  confidence  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, to  insure  the  equity  of  the  draft 
law's  procedures. 

ALIENS 

Under  our  draft  law,  aUens  are  subject 
to  confining,  confusing,  and  discrimina- 
tory treatment.  For  example,  when  the 
law  was  written,  the  NATO  countries  re- 
quired 18  months"  service.  The  law  con- 
sequently provides  that  an  alien  in  this 
country  who  has  served  18  months  in  the 
military  service  of  a  nation  with  whom 
we  are  allied,  is  not  subject  to  draft  in 
the  United  States.  But  since  this  provi- 
sion was  written  into  the  draft  law,  the 
NATO  countries  have  lowered  their  serv- 
ice requirement  to  16  months.  Thus  aliens 
who  have  fulfilled  their  military  service 
in  their  own  coimtry,  and  are  now  in  this 
country,  find  themselves  subject  to  our 
draft.  This  is  in  dii-ect  contravention  to 
a  number  of  treaties  in  force  t)etween  this 
country  and  our  allies. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  the  need 
to  revise  our  draft  policies  toward  aliens 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  Marshall  Commission. 

My  bill  adopts  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  regard  to 
aliens  and  the  draft.  These  are: 

That  all  nonimmigrant  aliens  should 
be  exempt  from  military  service. 

That  resident  aliens  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  military  service  until  1  year  after 
their  entry  into  the  United  States  as 
immigrants. 

That  1  year  after  entry,  all  resident 
aliens  should  be  subject  to  military  draft 
equally  with  U.S.  citizens  unless  they 
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elect  to  abandon  permanently  the  sUtus 
of  permanent  alien  and  the  prospect  oi 
U.S.  citizenship;  amd 

That  aliens  who  have  served  12  months 
or  more  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  a  coun- 
try with  which  the  United  States  Is  allied 
in  mutual  defense  activities  should  be 
exempted  from  US.  military  service,  and 
credit  toward  the  U.S.  mlllUry  service 
obligations  should  be  given  for  any  such 
service  of  a  shorter  period. 

These  changes  can  assure   that  our 
draft  policy  toward  aliens  is  coherent, 
and  rational,  and  that  it  conforms  with 
our  International  treaty  obligations, 
■nxcnvs  axxvics  dibbcto«  tcuc 

Most  Presidential  appointments  carry 
a  fixed  term  of  service,  and  are  not  open- 
ended.  My  bill  would  conform  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  to  this  practice.  It  would 
provide  for  appointment  as  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  for  a  6-year  term, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  6-year  term 
the  President  must  malce  a  new  nomina- 
tion .aad  the  nomination  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  There  is  no  pro- 
hibition against  renominatlon  of  the 
same  individual  as  many  times  over  as 
the  President  requires.  This  new  provi- 
sion would  not  apply  to  the  current  Di- 
rector. General  Hershey. 

VOLONma  JUIMT  stubt 

I  have  already  discussed  certain  as- 
pects of  the  volunteer  army  concept.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  at  present  we  do  not 
have  enough  specific  Information  to  de- 
cide whether  the  problems  I  raised  in 
that  discussion  are  more  apparent  than 
real,  my  bill  requires  the  President  to 
conduct  a  8-month  public  study  of  the 
costs,  feasibility  and  desirability  of  re- 
placing our  present  combination  of  vol- 
untary and  Involuntary  Inductions  with 
an  entirely  voluntary  system  of  enlist- 
ments. The  President  would  report  to 
the  Congress  on  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. 


NATTONAI. 


vnc*  coKPS  aruoT 


In  dlscusslxig  the  possibility  of  a  na- 
tional service  alternative  to  military 
service,  when  world  tensions  lessened.  I 
mentioned  the  dlfBculty  of  equating  the 
two,  in  length  of  service,  wage  levels,  and 
so  forth.  For  this  reason.  I  believe  we 
should  have  a  public  study  of  this  also. 
My  bill  would  require  it,  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  submit  his  report 
to  the  Congress  in  1  year. 

ttajTAttr    TOOTH   OFPO«i'UNnr   schools 

Consistent  with  the  desire  to  Increase 
the  incidence  of  voluntarism,  I  believe 
we  must  take  a  closer  look  at  ways  to 
make  the  best  use  of  all  our  Nation's 
manpower  resources. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  2  million 
men  reach  draft  age  each  year,  our  mil- 
itary manpower  needs  call  for  only  about 
260.000  as  draftees.  But  another  600.- 
000  are  found  to  be  unqualiflec  for  serv- 
ice, because  of  their  failure  to  meet  the 
minimum  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
standards  for  active  duty.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  more  than  5  mil- 
lion men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  34 
who  are  unqualified  for  military  service. 

The  Marshall  Commission  studied  the 
Implications  of  what  it  called  these 
"alarming  statistics."  and  concluded  that 
they  directly  affect  the  national  security 


and  also  reveal  weaknesses  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  many  of  these  men  can  be  prepared 
for  military  service  with  increased  edu- 
cational training,  or  with  the  benefit  of 
medical  treatment  for  easily  correctable 
physical  deficiencies.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  made  successful  efforts  to 
reduce  the  number  of  rejectees  with 
Project  One  Hundred  Thousand.  De- 
scribing this  program's  backgrotmd.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserves  reports  that : 

In  October  19M.  DOD  Initiated  Project  One 
Hundred  Tbouaand  to  accept  men  who  were 
being  dlsquauned  for  military  service  under 
previous  ment*l  standards  and  tbose  w}th 
easily  correcUble  physical  defect*.  The  pro- 
gran  Is  resulting  In  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  the  opportunities  and  obligations  of 
military  service  among  the  nation's  youth 
and  Is  preparing  these  men  for  more  produc- 
tive lives  when  they  return  to  civilian  life 

We  have  not  lowered  perfornmnce  standards 
for  retenUon  In  the  service.  Project  One 
Hundred  Thousand  men  are  not  stigmatized: 
they  are  trained  along  with  all  other  men  In 
our  regular  training  centers  and  schools  and 
are  given  extra  help  only  when  required  to 
Bsalat  them  meet  our  performance  standards. 

Between  October  1966  and  December 
1968.  162.600  men  were  accepted  in  this 
program. 

Nearly  96  percent  successfully  com- 
pleted basic  training,  and  only  13  per- 
cent required  extra  help.  Men  with  severe 
reading  limitations  were  given  full  re- 
medial education  before  or  during  basic 
training  to  help  them  graduate  and  to 
prepare  them  for  occupational  training. 

In  formal  skill  courses,  more  than  87 
percent  graduated. 

Sixty  percent  are  now  assigned  to 
technical  specialties  in  the  area  of  main- 
tenance, supply,  equipment  operations, 
food  service,  administrative,  medical 
craftsmen,  and  commimications. 

Forty  percent  are  assigned  to  combat 
specialties. 

Field  commanders  in  Vietnam  and  in 
the  United  States  report  that  these  men 
are  well  motivated  and  performing 
creditably. 

These  results  bear  out  the  conviction 
of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara.  who  said  that  these  men  can 
contribute  Just  as  much  to  the  defense 
of  their  coimtry  as  men  from  the  more 
advantaged  segments  of  our  society. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  long  been  cited  for  the  operation  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  effective  systems 
for  training  and  educating.  The  mili- 
tary training  facilities  enjoy  a  reputation 
of  remarkable  success  in  meeting  the 
service's  needs  to  produce  qualified  tech- 
nicians. 

I  think  we  should  seek  opportunities  to 
capitalize  on  this  vastly  successful  train- 
ing facility,  to  improve  the  skill  levels  of 
many  men  who  lack  adequate  training, 
and  to  produce  citizens  who  after  com- 
pleting military  service  can  return  to 
civilian  life  with  useful  and  marketable 
skills. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  study  and  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  Military  Youth  Opportunity 
Schools.  Volunteers  who  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  physical  and  educational 


achievement  standards  would  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  military  service  be- 
cause they  would  be  able  to  serve  their 
coimtry's  national  defense  as  well  as 
acquire  useful  training,  which  would  in- 
sure their  attractiveness  as  potential 
employees  in  civilian  life. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  work  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing military  youth  opportunity 
schools. 

These  schools  could  enlarge  upon  the 
successful  experience  of  Project  One 
Hundred  Thousand  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  actually  accepted  into 
service,  thus  reducing  the  need  for 
draftees. 

AMKC8TT    STTTDT 

By  all  accoimts,  one  of  the  most  dlfB- 
cult  public  policy  questions  facing  us 
involves  the  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  fled  the  country  rather  than 
face  the  draft.  Students  across  the  coim- 
try are  concerned  with  this  issue — as 
they  have  been  concerned  about  Vietnam, 
about  civil  rights,  about  the  draft  itself, 
and  about  the  quality  of  American  life. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  many  of 
our  young  men  are  now  living  overseas; 
safe  from  the  draft,  to  be  sure,  but  facing 
a  criminal  prosecution  with  a  sentence 
up  to  5  years  and  a  fine  up  to  $10,000 
should  they  ever  return  home  to  this 
country.  Many  times  In  our  history  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  been  magnanimous 
enough  to  grant  amnesty.  President 
Andrew  Johnson  did  so  In  1868  to  the 
southerners;  President  George  Washing- 
ton did  so  In  the  18th  Century  to  those 
in  the  Whisky  Rebellion. 

The  questions  we  must  ask  are:  shall 
we  have  a  permanent  band  of  exiles,  who 
can  return  home  only  to  face  criminal 
prosecutions  for  acts  long  past?  Can  we 
really  grant  these  young  men  amnesty 
while  the  war  is  still  going  on.  and  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  Americans  who  did  not 
leave  the  coimtry  are  fighting  and  dy- 
ing in  Vietnam?  Could  we  forego  the 
criminal  prosecutions,  should  the  young 
men  return  and  accept  induction? 

These  are  large  questions,  not  easily 
answered.  It  would  be  vastly  helpful  if 
we  had  the  thinking  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  a  group  of  distinguished  Amer- 
icans on  this  issue,  I  think,  and  conse- 
quently my  bill  requires  a  study  of  it. 
with  a  report  to  Congress. 

CIVILIAN      EMPLOYMENT 

There  are  numerous  opportunities  for 
reducing  the  armed  services'  needs  for 
draftees,  and  my  bill  would  encourage 
the  Defense  Department  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities: 

First.  Civilians  can  be  substituted  for 
military  personnel  in  hundreds  of  non- 
combat  jobs,  without  reducing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Armed  Forces  at  all.  Every 
actual  substitution  of  military  personnel 
with  civilian  personnel  reduces  corre- 
spondingly the  need  for  draftees. 

Second.  Each  year,  many  more  women 
volunteer  for  military  duty  that  can  be 
accepted.  But  I  have  long  believed  that 
with  a  determined  effort  the  military 
could  employ  many  more  women  in  uni- 
form in  jobs  currently  filled  by  men. 
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Some  Armed  Forces  jobs  require  military 
discipline  for  their  effectiveness,  and  are 
not  suitable  for  civilians.  Yet  women  In 
uniform  could  fill  them  just  as  well  as 
men  in  uniform.  Once  again,  every  time 
a  woman  filled  a  job  previously  held  by 
a  man,  the  draft  needs  would  be  reduced. 
These  are  two  simple  steps  my  bill 
would  urge  upon  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  yet  further  steps  to  reduce  the 
need  for  draftees. 

LOCAL   BOABO   DISCRIMINATION 

Before  the  current  draft  law  was  en- 
acted In  1967,  local  board  members  were 
all  men.  The  old  law  prohibited  member- 
ship for  women?  The  present  law  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
but  it  says  nothing  about  discrimination 
according  to  race. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
see  that  97  percent  of  all  local  board 
members  in  1966  were  white,  while  only 
3  percent  of  the  16,632  board  members 
were  Negro,  Spanish,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Ori- 
ental, or  Indian. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  16  per- 
cent of  all  inductees  were  taken  from 
these  ethnic  minorities. 

My  bill  requires  the  membership  of  all 
local  boards  to  represent  all  elements 
of  the  public  it  serves.  My  bill  also  pro- 
hibits discrimination  based  on  sex,  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

SELECTIVE   SERVICE  SYSTEM   REORGANIZATION 

My  bill  adopts  the  recommendations 
of  the  Marshall  Commission  regarding 
reorganization  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  as  follows: 

A  national  office,  similar  to  that  now 
existing; 

A  series  of  regional  offices,  perhaps 
eight  in  number,  corresponding  for  na- 
tional security  reasons  to  the  eight  re- 
gions of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning; 

A  series  of  area  offices,  numbering  300 
to  500,  corresponding  to  the  231  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas,  the 
149  cities  over  25,000  outside  these 
SMSA's,  with  at  least  one  area  office  In 
every  State; 

Appeals  boards  operating  contiguous 
to  these  three  types  of  offices. 

Under  this  plan,  registration  and  clas- 
sification would  be  handled  at  the  area 
offices.  Local  boards  would  be  retained, 
but  their  function  would  be  changed. 
The  locsd  boards  would  become  the  regis- 
trant's court  of  first  appeal,  and  they 
would  have  the  authority  to  sustain  or 
overturn  classifications  made  in  the  area 
offices.  This  insures  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  local  boards — a  group  of 
citizens  divorced  from  the  Federal  sys- 
tem— would  be  applied  where  it  Is  most 
critical. 

This  new  structure  will  increase  the 
likelihood  that  the  draft  law  will  be  ad- 
ministered not  by  rules  of  discretion,  but 
by  rules  of  law. 

CONCLUSION 

We  need  draft  reform  today,  just  as 
we  did  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The 
report  of  the  Marshall  Commission  is  the 
soundest  base  for  these  reforms,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  whatever 
for  delaying  any  longer.  Many  reforms 
do  not  need  congressional  action;  many 
others  do.  President  Nixon  has  Indicated 
his  desire  to  reform  the  draft,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  will  respond. 


There  is,  I  think,  a  climate  conducive 
to  reform.  And  there  should  be:  our  draft 
law  today  is  patchwork  and  outdated;  it 
provides  neither  flexibility,  nor  fairness, 
nor  certainty.  I  think  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  our  young  people  to  change  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  feels  that  he  can  stop  at  a  suit- 
able point,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  point  or  so,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  New  York. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  a  reduction  of  world  tensions  In  a 
meaningful  and  significant  way,  with 
an  attendant  reduction  In  the  numbers 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  I 
believe  the  Defense  Department  study 
indicated  that  we  would  have  to  move  to 
a  2-mIlllon-man  armed  force  in  order 
for  a  volunteer  army  to  be  realistic, 
which  Is  significantly  lower  than  we  have 
had  In  the  recent  past. 

But  if  we  have  a  reduction  in  the 
tensions  which  exist  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve we  might  actually  have  a  volunteer 
army;  and,  in  preparation  for  that  pos- 
sibility, Included  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  a  comprehensive  study  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  questions  raised  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  instituting  a  volun- 
teer army. 

For  example,  we  have  the  question 
of  the  relationship  between  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  and  the  amount  of  pay 
necessary  to  encourage  young  people  to 
go  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 
What  would  be  the  social  Implications  of 
instituting  a  volunteer  army?  What 
would  be  its  effect  on  what  has  been  a 
long-standing  tradition  of  the  citizen's 
responsibility  to  be  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  country?  Also,  important  military 
questions  would  be  raised  with  respect  to 
what  would  happen  to  the  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guard. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  ques- 
tions which  should  be  carefully  studied; 
and  included  in  my  proposed  legislation 
is  the  opportunity  for  that  type  of  study. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  I  find  myself  in  very 
great  sympathy  with  the  entire  position 
he  has  taken  on  the  draft.  In  which,  I 
believe,  he  has  shown  real  leadership. 

The  Senator  undoubtedly  has  read 
very  carefully  the  bill  I  introduced  a 
few  days  ago.  S.  992,  which.  In  many 
ways,  expresses  parallel  Ideas. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  the  Senator 
that  I  would  hope  that  inasmuch  as  we 
are  so  much  thinking  together — and  I 
believe  that  is  true  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — we  may  work  to- 
gether. I  know  that  he  will  use  his  very 
Ijest  efforts  to  bring  about  the  earliest 
hearings  and  reform. 

As  the  Senator  knows  and  as  I  know, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  agitating 
subject  for  the  youth  of  our  country 
than  this  one — exacerbated  by  the  feel- 
ing of  many  of  them  with  respect  to  the 
Invalidity,  as  they  see  it,  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese war.  We  both  understand  all  this, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
rather  specific  question.  " 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  all  this  has 
to  wait  until  amendment  to  the  law? 
With  respect  to  the  selection  of  those  in 


the  youngest  age  category — that  is,  the 
19-year-old  age  category",  the  limited  ex- 
posure, which  is  the  essence  of  the  Sen- 
ator's ideas,  for  1  year;  the  possibility  of 
feeding  back  into  the  System  the  older 
groups  who  have  so  far  had  deferments — 
does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  all  of  us 
can  do  something  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  tiT  to  bring  about  some  of 
these  reforms,  even  before  we  actually 
pass  a  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  I 
know  shares  my  very  strong  feeling  for 
reform.  A  number  of  things  can  be  done, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  before  the  Senator 
arrived  in  the  Chamber.  A  number  of 
things  can  be  done  administratively,  and 
they  can  be  done  today. 

The  point  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  of  taking  the  youngest 
first,  has  been  accepted  by  all  the  panels 
which  have  studied  this  program — from 
the  Defense  Department  study  to  the 
Marshall  Commission  and  to  the  Mark 
Clark  panel.  And  it  was  endorsed  By  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  In  1967. 

Also,  uniform  national  standards  could 
be  established  by  Presidential  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  there  would  not 
be  the  great  diversity  that  exists  today. 
And  there  could  be  a  complete  review  of 
occupational  deferments.  There  is  a 
large  question  about  continuing  occupa- 
tional deferments.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  National  Security  Council  says  one 
thing  and  selective  service  does  another. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  will  use  his 
very  great  Infiuence  and  I  shall  try  to  use 
whatever  influence  I  have  to  see  If  we 
can  move  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  this  area, 
even  as  we  await  action  on  our  bills.  Does 
the  Senator  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  Is  one  point  on 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
serves considerable  credit,  and  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  I  know  the  Senator  is 
interested.  I  refer  to  Project  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand.  In  the  last  2  years,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  former  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
McNamara,  162,600  young  people  were 
taken  into  the  services  through  Project 
One  Hundred  Thousand.  These  were 
young  men,  many  of  them  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds.  About  80  percent 
were  volunteers  who  were  not  quite 
making  the  entrance  requirements  for 
the  Arnied  Forces,  but  nonetheless  had  a 
strong  interest  In  the  service. 

The  figures  from  that  study  reveal  that 
96  percent  of  that  group  completed  basic 
training,  and  40  percent  were  assigned  to 
combat  specialties.  One  of  the  more  in- 
teresting statistics  is  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  were  in  this 
shadow  area  who  fell  just  short  of  the 
necessary  requirements  to  go  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  country,  but  who 
volunteered  to  do  so.  Hopefully  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  continue  this 
project,  which  has  meant  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  young  people  who  othorwise 
would  not  have  had  the  opp>ortunity. 
Furthermore,  it  has  strengthened  the 
armed  services. 

The  162,000  young  men  selected  have  a 
faster  rate  of  promotion  than  a  compara- 
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ble  group  of  Inductees.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  figure  Is  small  compared  to 
the  training  programs  with  which  the 
Senator  is  familiar  and  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  _.„  ^. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  Senator.  I  take  great 
pride  in  what  has  been  done  and  I  cer- 
tainly will  join  with  the  Senator  In  every 
effort  to  get  it  continued  and  expsuided. 
One  small  problem  is  coming  up,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  dealt 
with  this  matter  In  his  address  or  not. 
but  I  would  welcome  his  views. 

Apparently  there  is  an  enormous  pro- 
liferation of  lawsuits  with  respect  to  men 
who  receive  partial  deferments  who  are 
in  the  second  year  of  graduate  study. 
They  receive  deferments  only  for  this 
semester  rather  than  the  whole  year. 
The  law  Is  unclear.  There  is  an  enormous 
prolifrt-Mlon  of  lawsuits,  and  thousands 
more  of  lawsuits,  because  so  far  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  not  allowed 
one  generic  case  to  settle  on. 

First,  has  the  Senator  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  that  matter?  Second,  would 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
be  extremely  desirable  to  save  the  enor- 
mous cost  and  the  burden  on  the  courts, 
that  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  get  one 
case  decided,  and  then  act  fpr  everyone? 
They  are  all  in  the  same  boat; 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  would  be 
helpful,  and  my  bin  would  deal  with  it 
as  would  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
But  I  have  some  real  problems  with 
continuation  of  deferments. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  So  do  I. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  particularly  so 
when  despite  the  Paris  negotiations,  we 
have  a  war  situation  in  which  some  200 
young  Americans  lost  their  Uves  last 
week.  I  th'nk  the  Senator's  suggestion 
would  be  very  helpful,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  of  service  because  it  would 
eliminate  the  uncertainty  to  which  these 
young  people  are  subjected. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
about  deferments  and  I  think  his  bill, 
like  mine,  would  end  those  deferments  in 
case  of  combat. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  outstanding  study  he  has 
made  and  the  devotion  he  has  given  to 
this  matter.  This  is  a  great  problem  to 
me.  and  I  know  it  is  to  the  Senator,  be- 
cause it  Involves  a  generation  which  is 
so  very  close  to  his  own  generation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair).  The  Senator's  20 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  7  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  7  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thus.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  a  case  has  been  made,  time 
and  time  again,  to  show  that  our  present 
legislation  is  a  patchwork,  is  outdated, 
and  works  unfairness  upon  our  young 

people.  ,»_    .J     * 

I  believe  that  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Defense  Establishment  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  legislation  which 
will  treat  our  young  people  as  fairly  and 
as  equitably  as  possible. 


As  President  Kennedy   said,  "life   is 
unfair  in  many  instances,"  but  I  think 
that   our  obligation   and   responsibility 
are  to  reduce,  to  the  extent  possible  by 
statute,  the  unfairness  and  the  inequities 
which  exist  on  our  statute  books  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  R«cohd. 
There    being    no   objection,    the    bill 
(S.  11 45  J   was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  U4fi 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  MlllUry  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a  fair  and  random 
system  of  selecting  persons  for  Induction 
Into   military   service,   to   provide   for    the 
uniform   application   of   Selective   Service 
policies,  to  raise  the  Incidence  of  volun- 
teers  In    military   service,   and   for   other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "SelecUve  Service 
Act  of  1969." 
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Short  title 
Sec.   101.  This   Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Selective  Service  Act." 

Firulings  and  declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  102.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  armed  force  Is 
t^atitinl  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 


(b)  The  Congress  fvirther  finds  that  so  long 
as  all  eligible  persons  are  not  required  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  those  who  are 
required  to  serve  should  be  selected  under  a 
system  which  Is  fair.  Just,  and  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  national  defense  and 
at  the  same  time  consistent  with  the  en- 
hancement of  an  effective  national  economy. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
should  be  met  to  as  high  a  degree  as  prac- 
ticable by  reliance  upon  voluntary  acces- 
sions to  military  duty. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  ci- 
vilian personnel  shall  be  used  wherever  prac- 
tical In  noncombat  positions  within  the 
Military  Establishment,  and  that  women 
should  be  encouraged  to  serve  both  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  in  civilian  positions  in 
support  of  such  forces. 

(e)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  procedures  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  selection  of  qualified  young  men 
to  meet  the  continuing  military  manpower 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

Definitions 
Sec.   103.  When  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "between  the  ages  of  eight- 
een and  twenty-six"  shall  refer  to  men  who 
have  attained  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of 
the  day  of  their  birth  and  who  have  not 
attained  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  their  birth;  and  other  terms  designat- 
ing different  age  groups  shall  be  construed 
in  a  similar  manner. 

(b)  The  term  "United  States,"  when  tised 
In  a  geographical  sense,  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  P»uerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

(c)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  Includes  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Air 
Force,  and*the  Coast  Guard. 

(d)  The  term  "dUtrlct  court  of  the  United 
Stales"  Includes  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(f)  (1)  The  term  "duly  ordained  minister 
of  reUglon"  means  a  person  who  has  been 
ordained.  In  accordance  with  the  ceremonial 
ritual,  or  discipline  of  a  church,  religious 
sect,  or  organization  established  on  the  basis 
of  a  community  of  faith  and  belief,  doctrines 
and  practices  of  a  religious  character,  to 
preach  and  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  such 
church,  sect,  or  organization  and  to  admin- 
ister the  rites  and  and  ceremonies  thereof  in 
public  worship,  and  who  as  his  regular  and 
customary  vocation  preaches  and  teaches 
the  principles  of  religion  and  administers 
the  ordinances  of  public  worship  as  embod- 
ied in  the  creed  or  principles  of  such  church, 
sect,  or  organization. 

(3)  The  term  "regular  minister  of  religion" 
means  one  who  as  his  customary  vocation 
preaches  and  teaches  the  principles  of  rel  - 
glon  of  a  church,  a  religious  sect,  or  organi- 
zation of  which  he  Is  a  member,  without 
having  been  formally  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  religion,  and  who  Is  recognized  by  such 
church,  sect,  or  organlzaUon  as  a  regular 
minister. 

(3)  The  term  "regular  or  duly-ordalned 
minuter  of  reUglon"  does  not  Include  a  per- 
son who  Irregularly  or  Incidentally  preaches 
and  teaches  the  principles  of  religion  of  a 
church,  religious  sect,  or  organization  and 
does  not  include  any  person  who  may  have 
been  duly  ordained  a  minister  In  accordance 
with  the  ceremonial,  rite,  or  discipline  of  a 
church,  religious  sect,  or  organization,  but 
who  does  not  regularly,  as  a  vocation,  teach 
and  preach  the  principles  of  religion  and 
administer  the  ordinances  of  public  worship, 
as  embodied  in  the  creed  of  principles  of  hU 
church,  sect,  or  organization. 

(g)  The  tenn  "organized  unit",  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  reserve  component, 
means  a  unit  In  which  the  members  thereof 
are  required  sattofactorUy  to  parUclpate  in 
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scheduled  drills  and  training  periods  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(h)  The  term  "Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces"  includes,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  the  federally  recognized 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  the 
federally  recognized  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  the  Regular  Army  Reserve,  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps, 
the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  shall 
Include.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve  when  serving 
with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Saving  provision 

Sec.    104.   Nothing   in  this   title  shall  be 
deemed  to  amend  any  provision  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (81  Stat.  496). 
Effective  date 

Sec.  105.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
Immediately;  exoept  that  unless  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, declares  a  national  emergency  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  person 
shall  be  Inducted  or  ordered  into  active 
service  without  his  consent  under  this  title 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

TITLE   n SEtECTIVE   SERVICE   SYSTEM 

Organization 
Sec.  201.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  a  Director  of 
Selective  Service  who  shall  be  the  head 
thereof. 

(2)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall  be 
composed  of  (A)  the  National  Selective  Serv- 
vlce  System  Office,  to  be  located  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  (B)  eight  regional  headquarters 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States; 
(C)  such  area  offices,  appeal  boards,  and 
other  agencies  as  are  hereafter  provided. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  term  of  six  years,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  utilize 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(5)  The  functions  of  the  Office  of  Selective 
Service  Records  (established  by  the  Act  of 
March  31,  1947)  and  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  respec- 
tively. The  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpected  balances  ( available  or  to  be  made 
available)  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  of  the  Office  of  Selective  Service 
Records  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  The  Office  of  Selective 
Service  Records  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the 
taking  of  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  title : 
Provided,  That,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  this  title  and  notwithstanding  such 
termination  In  other  respects.  (A)  the  said 
Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  is  hereby 
reestablished  on  the  same  basis  and  with 
the  same  functions  as  obtained  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  (B)  said  reestab- 
lished Office  shall  be  responsible  for  liquidat- 
ing any  other  outstanding  affairs  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  (C)  the  person- 
nel, property,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances (available  or  to  be  made  available)  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  shall  be 
transferred  to  such  reestablished  Office  of 
Selective  Service  Records. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  prescribe  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title; 

(2)  to  appoint  a  Regional  Director  for  the 
Selective  Service  System  for  each  regional 
headquarters,  who  shall  be  In  Immediate 
charge  of  the  regional  headquarters;  to  em- 


ploy such  number  of  civilians,  and  upon 
declaration  by  the  President  of  a  state  of 
national  emergency  to  order  to  active  duty 
vrith  their  consent  and  to  assign  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  such  officials  of  the 
selective  service  section  of  the  various  State 
headquarters  and  headquarters  detachments 
and  such  other  officials  of  the  federally  rec- 
ognized National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
and  other  Armed  Forces  personnel  (Includ- 
ing personnel  of  the  Reserve  components 
thereof),  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  and  of  the 
several  regional  headquarters  and  area  offices 
of  the  Selective  Service  System; 

(3)  to  create  and  establish  one  or  more 
area  offices  in  each  State  with  an  area  of 
Jurisdiction  to  be  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  on  a  population  basis. 
Each  area  office  shall  consist  of  a  civilian  area 
director,  assisted  by  appropriate  civilian  staff. 
Each  area  director  shall  have  the  power  wlth- 
Inthe  respective  Jurisdiction  of  such  an  area 
office  to  hear  and  determine,  In  strict  con- 
formity with  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  subject  to  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  local  board  and  from 
the  local  board  to  the  appeal  boards  herein 
authorized,  all  questions  or  claims  with  re- 
spect to  Inclusion  for.  or  exemption  or  defer- 
ment from  training  and  service  under  this 
title,  of  all  Individuals  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  area  offices,  together  with  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  under  this 
title;  and 

(4)  to  create  and  establish  within  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  civilian  local  boards 
as  well  as  such  other  civilian  agencies  of  ap- 
peal, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  Each  local  board  shall  function  In 
conjunction  with  an  area  office  as  provided 
In  section  24(b)(3)  of  this  title  and  shall 
consist  of  three  or  more  members.  The  local 
board  shall,  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  under  appro- 
priate precedents  have  the  power  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  area  office  to  hear  and 
determine  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  an 
area  director  subject  to  the  right  of  further 
appeal  to  the  appeal  boards  herein  author- 
ized and  all  other  questions  relating  to  in- 
clusion for,  or  exemption  or  deferment  from, 
training  and  service  arising  under  this  title. 
There  shall  be  not  less  than  one  appeal  board, 
together  with  such  additional  separate  panels 
thereof  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, located  within  the  area  of  each  regional 
headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Appeal  boards  within  the  Selective  Service 
System  shall  be  composed  of  civilians  who  are 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  deci- 
sion of  such  appeal  boards  shall  be  final  in 
cases  before  them  on  appeal  unless  modified 
or  changed  by  the  President. 

(c)  No  citizen  shall  be  denied  membership 
In  any  component  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  established  pursuant  to  this  section 
on  account  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex.  Com- 
position of  the  membership  on  local  and  ap- 
peal boards  shall  represent,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, all  elements  of  the  public  which  the 
board  serves.  No  citizen  shall  serve  on  any 
such  component  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  or  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
slxty-flve  years. 

(d)  No  person  who  is  a  civilian  officer, 
member,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Selective  Service  Records,  or  the  Selective 
Service  System,  or  of  any  local  board  or  ap- 
peal board  or  other  agency  of  such  Office 
or  System,  shall  be  excepted  from  registra- 
tion or  deferred  or  exempted  from  training 
and  service,  as  provided  for  in  this  title, 
by  reason  of  his  status  as  such  civilian  officer, 
member,  agent,  or  employee. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  to 
classify  and  pay  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 


53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  such  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title:  Provided,  That  their  compensation  may 
be  fixed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title:  Provided  further.  That  any 
officer  on  the  active  or  retired  list  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  any  reserve  component 
thereof  with  his  consent,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  who  may  be  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  any  office  or  position  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  may  serve  In  and 
perform  the  functions  of  such  office  or  po- 
sition without  loss  of  or  prejudice  to  his 
status  as  such  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces 
or  reserve  component  thereof,  or  as  such 
officer  or  employee  in  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  or  all  de- 
partments and  any  and  all  officers  or  agents 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  several 
States,  territories,  and  possessions,  and  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  of  private  welfare  organizations,  In 
the  execution  of  this  title; 

(3)  to  purchase  such  printing  binding, 
and  blankbook  work  from  public,  commer- 
cial, or  private  printing  establishments  or 
binderies  upon  orders  placed  by  the  Public 
Printer  or  upon  waivers  Issued  In  accord- 
ance with  section  12  of  the  Printing  Act  ap- 
proved January  12.  1895.  as  amended,  and 
to  obtain  by  purchase,  loan,  or  gift  such 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Selective 
Service  System,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  with  or 
without  Eulvertislng  or  formal  contract; 

(4)  to  prescribe  eligibility,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  parole  for  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  for  any  other  special 
service  established  pursuant  to  this  title,  or 
any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(5)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purpose,  to  procure 
such  space  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  Public 
Law  26,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  March 
31.  1947.  by  lease  pursuant  to  existing  stat- 
utes, except  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  412),  as  amended  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (47 
Stat.  1517;  40  U.S.C.  278a),  shall  not  apply  to 
any  le.ise  entered  into  under  the  authority  of 
this  title; 

(6)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purposes,  to  determine 
the  location  of  such  additional  temporary 
Installations  as  he  may  deem  essential;  to 
utilize  and  enlarge  such  existing  installa- 
tions; to  construct.  Install,  and  equip,  and  to 
complete  the  construction,  installation,  and 
equipment  of  such  buildings,  structures, 
utilities,  and  appurtenances  (Including  the 
necessary  grading  and  removal,  repair  or  re- 
modeling of  existing  structures  and  installa- 
tions) ,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

_j}rovlslons  of  this  title;  and.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  acquire 
lands,  and  rights  pertaining  thereto,  or  other 
interests  therein,  for  temporary  ubc  thereof, 
by  donation  or  lease,  and  to  prosecute  con- 
struction thereon  prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
title  by  the  Attorney  General  as  required  by 
section  355,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended; 

(7)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purposes,  to  utilize,  in 
order  to  provide  and  furnish  such  services  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  Reserve 
components  thereof  with  their  consent,  and 
such  civilian  personnel,  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  provisions 
of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Pay 
Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  390,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress)  with  respect  to  the  maximum  11m- 
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lUUoiu  M  to  the  number  of  clrlUan  em- 
ployee* shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  cc  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

(8)"  to  delegate  any  authority  vested  In 
him  under  thl»  Utle.  and  to  provide  for  the 
Bubdelegatlon  of  any  such  authority. 

(f)  In  the  administration  of  thta  title. 
glfU  of  euppUes.  equipment,  and  voluntary 
servlcee  may  be  accepted.  „   ..    .  o..»^. 

(g)  The  Chief  of  Finance,  United  SUtes 
Army.  U  authorlued  to  act  as  the  fiscal.  dU- 
burslng.  and  accounUng  agent  of  the  Direc- 
tor in  carrying   out   the  provUlons  of  thU 

title.  w 

(h)  The  Director  la  authorteed  to  mane 
final  settlement  of  Individual  claims,  for 
amounu  not  exceeding  $50.  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  of  uncompensated  personnel 
of  the  Office  of  SelecUve  Service  Records,  or 
the  SelecUve  Service  System.  Incurred  while 
in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  without 
regard  to  other  provisions  of  law  governing 
the  travel  of  civilian  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

(I)   The  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  semiannually  a  writ- 
ten report  covering  the  operation  of  the  Se- 
lective-Swvlce  System  and  such  report  ahaU 
mcluder-by   states,   information   as   to   the 
number  of  persons  registered  under  this  Act; 
the    number   of    persons    inducted    Into   the 
military  service  under  thU  Act;  the  number 
of  deferments  granted   under  thla  Act  and 
the   basis   for   such    deferments;    and   such 
other  specific  kinds  of  Information  a*  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  requeet. 
Emergency  medical  care 
Sec  203   Under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  funds 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  also  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  of  emer- 
gency   medical   care.    Including    hoepltallza- 
Uon    of  registrants  who  suffer  Illness  or  in- 
jury' and  the  iransportaUon.  and  burial,  of 
the  remains  of  registrants  who  suffer  death. 
while  acting  under  orders  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  thU  title,  but  such  burial  ex- 
penses shall   not  exceed  an  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  President. 
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Penalties 
Ssc.  303.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  or  any  other  person  charged 
as  herein  provided  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  any  of  the  provision*  of  this  UUe, 
or  the  rules  or  regulations  made  or  directions 
rrtven  thereunder,  who  shall  knowingly  fall 
or  neglect  to  perform  such  duty,  and  any 
person  charged  with  such  duty,  or  having 
and  exercising  any  authority  under  said  Utle. 
rules,    regulations,    or   directions    who   shall 
knowingly  make,  or  be  a  party  to  the  mak- 
ing  of  any  false.  Improper,  or  incorrect  reg- 
Istr'aUon,   classlflcaUon.    physical   or   mental 
examlnaUon.   deferment,    induction,    enroll- 
ment, or  muster,  and  any  person  who  shau 
knowingly  make,  or  be  a  party  to  the  mak- 
ing   of    any    false   statement   or   certificate 
regarding   or   bearing   upon   a   claaslflcaUon 
or  in  support  of  any  request  for  a  particular 
classlficaUon.  for  service  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Utle.  or  rules,  regulations,  or  direc- 
tions made  pursuant  thereto,  or  who  other- 
wise evades  or  refuses  reglstraUon  or  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  any  of  the  require- 
ment* of  this  tlUe.  or  who  knowingly  coun- 
sels, aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or  evade 
registration  or  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  Utle.  or  of 
said  rules,  regulations,  or  dir«:Uons.  or  who 
m  any  manner  shall  knowingly  fall  or  neglect 
or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  required  of 
him  under  or  In  the  execution  of  this  title. 
or  rulea,  regulations,  or  directions  made  pur- 
suant  to  this    Utle,   or   any   person   or   per- 
sons who  shall  knowingly  hinder  or  Interfere 
or  attempt  to  do  so  In  any  way.  by  force  or 
violence  or  otherwise,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  thU  title  or  the  rules  or  regulatioaa 


made  pursuant  thereto,  or  who  conspires  to 
commit  any  one  or  more  jf  such  offenaee. 
shall  upon  conviction  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment, or  If  subject  to  mlUtary  or  naval 
law  may  be  tried  by  court  martial,  and.  on 
conviction,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as 
a  court  martial  may  direct  No  person  shall 
be  tried  by  court  martfal  In  l^y  case  arising 
under  this  title  unless  such  person  has  been 
actually  inducted  for  the  training  and  serv- 
ice prescribed  under  this  tltie  or  unless  he  Is 
subject  to  trial  by  court  martial  under  laws 
In  force  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Utle. 
Precedence  shall  be  given  by  courta  to  the 
trial  of  caaes  arising  under  this  title,  and 
such  cases  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  advanced  on  the  docket  for 
hearing  at  the  earUest  practicable  date. 

(b)  Any  person  (1)  who  knowingly  trans- 
fers or  delivers  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  or  abetting  the  making  of  any  false 
IdentlCcatlon   or  represenutlon,   any  regis- 
tration certificate,  aliens  certificate  of  non- 
residence,  or  any  other  certificate  issued  pur- 
suant to  or  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  or  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated hereunder;   or   (3)    who,  with  Intent 
that  It  be  used  for  any  purpose  of  false  Iden- 
tification or  representation,  has  In  his  pos- 
session any  such  certificate  not  duly  Issued 
to  him;  or  (3)  who  forges,  alters,  knowingly 
destroys,    knowingly    mutilates,    or    In    any 
manner  changes  any  such  certificate  or  any 
notation  duly  and  validly  Inscribed  thereon: 
or  (4)   who,  with  Intent  that  It  be  used  for 
any  purpose  of  false  identification  or  repre- 
sentation,   photographs,    prints,    or    In    any 
manner  makes   or  executes   any   engraving, 
photograph,  print,  or  impression  In  the  like- 
ness of  any  such  certificate,  or  any  colorable 
imitation  thereof:  or  (5i  who  has  In  his  pos- 
session any  certificate  purporting  to  be  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  rules 
and     regulations     promulgated     hereunder, 
which  he  knows  to  be  falsely  made,  repro- 
duced, forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered:   or 
(6)  who  knowingly  violates  or  evades  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  thereto  relat- 
ing to  the  Issuance,  transfer,  or  possession 
of  such  certificate,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  be  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Whenever  on   trial   for  a   violation  of  thla 
subsection  the  defendant  Is  shown  to  have 
or  to  have  had  possession  of  any  certificate 
not  duly  issued  to  him.  such  possession  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  an 
mtent  to  use  such  certificate  for  purposes 
of  false  identification  or  representation,  un- 
less the  defendant  explains  such  possession 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 

Nonapplicability  of  certain  latoa 
Sic  204.  (a)  Nothing  in  secUon  203.  206. 
or  207  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
or  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1939  (53 
Stat  1148).  entltied  "An  Act  to  prevent  per- 
nicious political  activities",  as  amended. 
shaU  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  person  be- 
cause of  his  appointment  under  authority 
of  this  title  or  the  regulations  nuide  pursuant 
thereto  as  an  uncompensated  official  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  or  as  an  Individu- 
al to  conduct  hearings  on  appeals  of  per- 
sons claiming  exemption  from  combatant  or 
noncombatant  training  because  of  conscien- 
tious objections,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  Appeal  Board. 

(b)  All  functions  performed  xmder  this 
tltie  shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  SUt. 
237)  except  as  to  the  requlrementt  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  such  Act. 

(c)  In  computing  the  lump-sum  payments 
made  to  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  under  the 


provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  16. 
1936.  as  amended  (U.8C  .  title  10.  sec.  300a). 
imd  to  Reserve  officers  of  the  Navy  or  to 
their  beneficiaries  under  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  August  4.  1942.  as  amended  (U.S.C. 
title  34,  sec.  860k) ,  no  credit  shall  be  allowed 
for  any  period  of  active  service  performed 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  titie  to  the 
date  on  which  this  title  shall  cease  to  be 
effective.  Kach  such  lump-sum  payment 
shall  be  prorated  for  a  fractional  part  of  a 
year  of  active  service  In  the  case  of  any 
Reserve  officer  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
either  such  secUon,  If  such  Reserve  officer 
performs  continuous  active  service  for  one 
or  more  years  (Inclusive  of  such  service  per- 
formed during  the  period  In  which  this  title 
Is  effective)  and  such  active  service  Includes 
a  fractional  part  of  a  year  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  or  Imme- 
diately following  the  date  on  which  this  title 
shall  cease  to  be  effective,  or  both. 


Selection 

SBC.  205.  (a)  The  selection  of  persons  for 
training  and  service  shall  be  made  In  a  fair 
and  Impartial  manner  from  the  persons  who 
are  liable  for  such  training  and  service  and 
who  at  the  time  of  selection  are  reglstertxl 
and  classified,  but  not  deferred  or  exempted. 

(b)  The  order  of  Induction  of  registrants 
found  qualified  for  Induction  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

( 1 )  Selection  of  persons  for  Induction  to 
meet  the  military  manpower  needs  shall  be 
made  from  persona  In  the  prime  selection 
group,  after  the  selection  of  delinquents  and 
volunteers. 

(2)  The  term  "prime  selection  group" 
means  persons  who  are  liable  for  training  and 
service  under  this  title,  and  who  at  the  time 
of  selection  are  registered  and  classified  and 
are — 

(A)  Nineteen  years  of  age  and  not  deferred 
or  exempted; 

I  Bi  between  nineteen  and  thirty-five  years 
of  age  and.  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1969.  were  In  a 
deferred  status  but  are  no  longer  In  such 
statxis;  or 

(C)  between  twenty  and  twenty-six  years 
of  age  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1969  and  are  not  deferred  or 
exempted.  ^         .__ 

(3)  A  person  shall  remain  in  the  prime 
selection  group  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
unless  inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing such  period.  Any  person  in  a  deferred 
status  upon  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen 
shall  upon  the  termination  of  such  deferred 
status,  and  If  qualified,  be  liable  for  twelve 
months  for  induction  as  a  registrant  within 
the  prime  selection  group  Irrespective  of  his 
actual  age.  unless  he  Is  otherwise  deferred. 
Any  person  removed  from  the  prime  selection 
group  because  of  a  deferment  shall  again  be 
placed  m  the  prime  selection  group.  If  he 
otherwUe  qualifies,  whenever  such  deferment 
Is  terminated.  But  no  person  shall  renjaln 
in  the  prime  selection  group  for  any  perioa 
or     periods     totalling     more     than     twelve 

months. 

(4)  On  the  effective  date  of  the  Selective 
service  Act  of  1969.  any  person  who  conies 
within  the  provisions  of  clause  (B)  or  (C)  ol 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
placed  in  the  prime  selection  group  as 
follows: 

(A)  A  person  who  has  attained  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth 
prior  to  such  effective  date  shall  be  placed  in 
the  prime  selection  group  during  the  first 
twelve-month  period  following  such  effective 

date.  ^ . 

(B)  A  person  between  twenty-two  ana 
twenty-four  years  of  age  on  such  effective 
date  shall  be  placed  in  the  prime  selection 
group  during  the  second  twelve-month  pe- 
riod following  such  effective  date. 

(C)  A  person  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  on  such  effective  date  shaU 
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be  placed  In  the  prime  selection  group  during 
the  third  twelve-month  period  following 
such  effective  date. 

(6)  The  order  of  call  for  Induction  from 
among  those  persons  In  the  prime  selection 
group  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe — 

(A)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall 
from  time  to  time  publish,  for  each  month 
In  the  year,  a  list  of  numbers  randomly  ar- 
ranged, corresponding  to  the  number  of  days 
In  such  month. 

(B)  Those  persons  first  called  from  the 
prime  selection  g^oup  for  the  particular 
month  win  be  those  whose  day  of  birth  is 
the  same  as.  the  first  number  on  the  list; 
those  next  called  will  be  those  whose  day  of 
birth  Is  the  second  number  on  the  list;  and 
this  procedure  shall  be  followed  until  the 
particular  month's  quota  is  met. 

(C)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall 
also  from  time  to  time  publish  a  list  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  randomly  arranged. 
In  the  event  that  the  procedure  described  in 
clause  (B)  Just  aibove  does  not  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  an  order  of  call  as  between 
two  or  more  persons,  then  reference  shall  be 
made  to  the  list  of  letters  and  the  first  letter 
of  the  last  names  of  such  persons  to  deter- 
mine such  an  order  of  call. 

(D)  The  determination  of  order  of  call 
may  be  made  upon  a  national,  regional,  local 
or  other  basis,  as  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  President,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  from  es- 
tablishing a  separate  and  distinct  selection 
system  for  persons  found  by  him  to  have 
special  skills  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

(d)  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  i>erson  on  account  of  race,. color, 
or  creed  in  the  selection  of  persoris  for 
training  and  service  under  this  title  or  in 
the  Interpretation  and  execution  of  any 
provision  of  this  title. 

(e)  No  order  for  induction  shall  be  Issued 
under  this  title  to  any  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  unless  the 
President  finds  that  such  action  Is  in  the 
national  interest. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  except  section  314  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1425). 
no  person  who  is  qualified  In  a  needed  medi- 
cal, dental,  or  allied  specialist  category,  and 
who  li  liable  for  Induction  under  section  4 
of  this  title,  shall  be  held  to  be  ineligible 
for  appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
an  armed  force  Of  the  United  States  on  the 
sole  ground  that  he  is  not  a  citizen,  of  the 
United  States  or  has  not  made  a  declara- 
tion of  Intent  to  become  a  citizen  thereof, 
and  any  such  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  Is  appointed  as 
a  commissioned  officer  may.  in  lieu  of  the 
oath  prescribed  by  section  1331  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  take  such  oath  of  serv- 
ice and  obedience  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  prescribe. 

(K)  For  the  purposes  of  regulations  Issued 
under  this  Act.  a  delinquent  Is  a  person  who 
Is  required  to  be  registered  under  this  Act 
and  who  fails  to  perform  or  who  violates  any 
duty,  with  respect  to  his  own  status,  re- 
quired of  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

Authority  to  order  Reserve  components  to 
active  Federal  service 
Sec.  206.  Until  July  1,  1953.  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  section  2  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  the 
President  shall  be  authorized  to  order  Into 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  consecutive  months,  with  or 
without  their  consent,  any  or  all  members 
and  units  of  any  or  all  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 


and  retired  personnel  of  the  Regular  Armed 
Forces.  Unless  he  Is  sooner  released  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned,  any 
member  of  the  Inactive  or  Volunteer  Reserve 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  or  more  in  any  branch  of 
the  Armed  Forces  between  the  period  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  and  September  2,  1945,  in- 
clusive, who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  or- 
dered to  active  duty  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall  upon  completion  of  seventeen  or 
more  months  of  active  duty  since  June  25, 
1950,  If  he  makes  application  therefor  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  branch  of  service  In  which 
he  is  serving,  be  released  from  active  duty 
and  shall  not  thereafter  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  periods  In  excess  of  thirty  days  with- 
out his  consent  except  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
Congress:  Provided,  Tliat  the  foregoing  shall 
not  apply  to  any  member  of  the  Inactive  or 
Volunteer  Reserve  ordered  to  active  duty 
whose  rating  or  specialty  Is  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned to  be  critical  and  whose  release  to  In- 
active duty  prior  to  the  period  for  which 
he  was  ordered  to  active  duty  would  Impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  mllltair  department 
concerned. 

The  President  may  retain  the  unit  orga- 
nizations and  the  equipment  thereof,  ex- 
clusive of  the  individual  members  thereof, 
in  the  active  Federal  service  for  a  total  pe- 
riod of  Ave  consecutive  years,  and  upon 
being  relieved  by  the  appropriate  Secretary 
from  active  Federal  service,  National  Guard, 
or  Air  National  Guard  units,  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  be  returned  to  their  National 
Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  status  In  their 
respective  States,  territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  pertinent 
records,  colors,  histories,  trophies,  and  other 
historical  impedimenta. 

xrrLE  m — the  ikdivtottal  akd  the  sELEcrrvi: 

SESVICE   SYSTEM 

Registration 

Sec.  301.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
every  male  alien  in  the  United  States  in  the 
status  of  an  alien  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  upon  attaining  the  eighteenth 
anniversary  of  his  date  of  birth  to  register 
with  the  Selective  Service  System  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  President.  Any  male 
alien  In  the  United  States  in  the  status  of 
an  alien  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
who  has  not  heretofore  registered  with  the 
Selective  Service  System  shall  be  required  to 
do  so  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1969. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  registrant 
to  keep  the  Selectl\-e  Service  System  informed 
as  to  his  current  address  and  changes  In 
status  according  to  the  terms  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Classification,  training,  and  service 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  every  person  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  title  who 
is  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  years  and 
six  months  and  twenty-six  years  shall  be 
liable  for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Each  registrant  shall  be  liable  Imme- 
diately for  classification  and  examination, 
and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  following 
his  registration,  be  examined  physically  and 
mentally  In  order  to  determine  his  suitability 
for  induction  for  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Each  registrant  shall  be  clas- 
sified on  the  basis  of  such  examination  to 
Indicate  his  availability  for  induction  for 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  registrant  who  has  failed  or  re- 
fused to  report  for  a  physical  and  mental 


examination  in  order  to  determine  his  suit- 
ability for  induction  for  training  and  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  continue  to  re- 
main liable  for  such  examination  and  In- 
duction until  relle\ed  of  this  liability  under 
such  conditions  as  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(d)  Any  Hen  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence shall  not  be  liable  for  training  and 
service  until  he  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  a  total  period  of  one  year:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  alien  relieved  from  Uabilit.' 
for  training  and  service  under  an  existing 
treaty  shall  be  permanently  ineligible  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  Provided 
further,  That  any  alien  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  training  and  service  under  this 
titie  if,  prior  to  his  Induction,  his  status  is 
adjusted  to  that  of  a  nonimmigrant,  but  any 
alien  who  obtains  such  an  adjustment  pur- 
suant to  section  247(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
permanently  ineligible  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States:  And  provided  further. 
That  any  alien  who  has  been  in  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  and  whose  status 
Is  adjusted  to  that  of  a  permanent  resident, 
or  who  is  readmitted  to  the  United  States  as 
a  permanent  resident  within  one  year  of  his 
departure  shall  have  his  liability  for  train- 
ing and  service  extended  as  if  he  had  been 
deferred  and  his  liability  had  been  extended 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  the  provisions  of  any 
existing  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

Right  to  counsel;  right  of  appearance 
Sec.  303.  Each  registrant  shall  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  appear  In  person  before 
the  area  office,  regional  office,  local  board,  or 
any  other  agency  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  present  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence regarding  his  status.  Each  registrant 
shall  further  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
before  such  office,  board  or  other  agency  by 
private  counsel.  If  any  registrant  Is  finan- 
cially unable  to  provide  his  own  counsel, 
upon  his  request  such  counsel  shall  be  made 
available  writhout  charge,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Induction 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
select  and  induct  for  training  and  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  such  number  of  persons  as 
may  be  required  to  provide  and  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  authority 
shall  obtain  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war 
exists,  and  shall  be  exercised  In  the  manner 
provided  In  this  title. 

(b)  Persons  inducted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  for  training  and  service  tinder  this 
title  shall  be  assigned  to  stations  or  units 
of  such  forces.  Persons  inducted  Into  the 
land  forces  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  members  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States;  persons  In- 
ducted into  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  members  of  the  United  States  Navy  or 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  or  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  as  appropriate;  and  per- 
sons inducted  into  the  air  forces  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  members  of  the  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Every  person  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  following  his  Induction,  be  given 
full  and  adequate  military  training  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  four  months,  and  no 
such  person  shall,  during  this  four  months 
period,  be  assigned  for  duty  at  any  installa- 
tion located  on  land  outside  the  United 
States.  Its  territories  and  possessions  (includ- 
ing the  Canal  Zone) . 

(d)  No  person  in  the  medical,  dental,  and 
allied  specialist  categories  shall  be  inducted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  he 
applies  or  has  applied  for  an  appointment  as 
a  Resene  officer  In  one  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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in  »ny  o€  »uch  <»tegoiiea  and  U  or  hM  b««n 
rejected  for  •uch  appotntment  on  the  sole 
ground  of  a  phyalcal  dlaquallflcatlon. 

(•)  No  penon,  without  hla  con*ent.  thall 
be  Inducted  for  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  except  aa  otherwise  provided 
in  thU  Utle.  after  he  baa  attained  the 
twenty-alxth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  hU 
birth. 

(f)  No  person  ah»ll  be  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  for  training  and  service  under 
thla  UUt  until  hla  acceptability  In  all  re- 
spects. Including  his  physical  and  menUl 
fitness,  has  been  satisfactorily  determined 
under  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secreury 
of  Defense  The  physical  and  menUl  stand- 
ards which  a  person  must  meet  In  order  to 
qualify  for  induction  shall  be  no  lower  than 
those  prescribed  for  persons  who  voluntarily 
enUst  for  service  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  No  person  shall  be  Inducted  for  such 
training  and  service  until  adequate  provision 
shall  have  been  made  for  such  shelter,  sani- 
tary faculties,  water  supplies,  heaUng  and 
lighting  arrangements,  medical  care,  and 
hospital  accommodations  for  such  persons 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  reepect  to  the  United  States  Coast 
Oward)  t«he  essential  to  public  and  personal 
he«lth. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon 
of  law,  any  registrant  who  has  failed  or  re- 
fused to  report  for  induction  shall  continue 
to  remain  liable  for  Induction  until  relieved 
of  this  liability  under  such  conditions  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe. 

Length,  of  service 
S«c.  305.  (a)  Each  person  inducted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  serve  on  active  training  and 
service  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  consecu- 
tive months,  unless  sooner  released,  trans- 
ferred, or  discharged  In  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard)  or  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  this 
aue.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ( and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  respect  to  the  United  States 
Co*st  Ouard ) .  may  provide,  by  regulations 
which  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  release  from  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  serving 
the  periods  required  by  this  section  of  In- 
dividuals who  have  volunteered  for  and  are 
accepted  Into  organized  units  of  the  Army 
National  Ouard,  the  Air  National  Ouard,  and 
other  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

(b)    Each  person  who  hereafter  and  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the   1051   Amendments 
to  the  Universal  MlUtary  Training  and  Serv- 
ice  Act   U   Inducted,   enlisted,   or   appointed 
and  serves  for  a  period  of  less  than  three 
years  In  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  meets 
the  qualifications  for  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment In  a  reserve  component  of  the  armed 
force  In  which  he  serves,  shall  t>e  transferred 
to  a  reserve  component  of  such  armed  force, 
and  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five 
years  after  such  transfer,  or  until  he  Is  dis- 
charged from  such  reserve  component,  which- 
ever occurs   first,  shall   be  deemed   to   be  a 
member  of  such  reserve  component  and  shall 
t>e  subject  to  such  additional  training  and 
service  as  may  now  or  hereafter  be  prescribed 
by   law   for   such   reserve   component:    Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  person  who  completes 
at  least  twenty-one  months  of  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  who  thereafter  serves  satis- 
factorily  ( 1 )    on  active  duty   In   the  Armed 
Force*   under   a   voluntary   extension    for   a 
period  of  at  least  one  year,  which  extension 
U  hereby  authorized,  or  (3)  In  an  organized 
unit   of    any   reserve   component   of   any    of 
the   Armed   Forces   for   a   period  of  at  least 
thlrty-stx  consecutive  months,  shall,  except 


in  tune  of  war  or  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  Congress,  be  relieved  from  any  further 
liability  under  thU  subsection  to  serve  in  any 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  but  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall   be  construed   to  prevent  any 
such  person,  while  in  a  reserve  component 
of  such  forces,  from  being  ordered  or  called 
to  active  duty  In  such  forces, 
Knlistment 
Stc.  30«.  (a)  Any  person  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  years  and  six  months  and  twenty- 
six  years  shall  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
eniut  in  the  Regular  Army  for  a  period  of 
service  equal  to  that  prescribed  In  thU  title: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  Act.  any  person  so 
enUsUng  shall  not  have  his  enlistment  ex- 
tended  without   his  consent   until    after   a 
declaration  of  war  or  naUonal  emergency  by 
the  Congress  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1»«9. 

(b)  Any  enlisted  member  of  any  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  may,  during 
the  effective  period  of  thU  tlUe.  apply  for  a 
period  of  service  equal  to  that  prescribed  in 
section  «  of  thU  title,  and  his  application 
•ball  be  accepted  If  his  services  can  be  effec- 
ttvely  uUllzed  and  his  physical  and  menul 
atnees  for  such  service  meet  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  Active  service  performed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  prejudice  the  status 
of  any  such  aa  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent. Any  person  who  was  a  member  of  ft 
reserve  component  on  June  25.  1950.  and  who 
thereafter  conUnued  to  serve  satisfactorily 
in  such  reserve  component,  shall.  If  his  ap- 
plication for  active  duty  made  pursuant  to 
thU  paragraph  Is  denied,  be  deferred  from 
InducUon  under  this  tlUe  unUl  such  time  as 
he  U  ordered  to  active  duty  or  ceases  to  serve 
satisfactorily  in  such  reserve  component. 

(c)  Any  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight- 
een years  and  six  months  and  twenty-sU 
years  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
volunteer  for  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  training 
and  service  prescribed  In  section  5,  but  any 
person  who  so  volunteers  shall  be  Inducted 
for  such  training  and  service,  so  long  as  he 
la  deferred  alter  classlflcaUon.  only  as  pre- 
scribed by  tbm  Prwtdent. 

(d)  Any  person  after  atUlnlng  the  age  of 
seventeen  shall,  with  the  written  consent  of 
his  parents  or  guardian,  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  volunteer  for  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
the  training  and  service  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 5. 

Pay  and  allowances 

Sec.  307.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  persons 
inducted  for  training  and  service  under  this 
UUe.  there  shall  be  paid,  allowed,  and  ex- 
tended the  same  pay,  allowances,  pensions, 
disability  and  death  compensation,  and  other 
benelJu  as  are  provided  by  law  In  the  case 
of  other  enlisted  men  of  like  grades  and 
length  of  service  of  that  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  25,  1947  (Public 
Law  239.  Eightieth  Congress),  la  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  therefrom  the  follow- 
ing: "Act  of  March  7.  1942  (56  SUt,  143-148, 
ch.  160),  as  amended".  The  Act  of  March  7, 
1943  (5«  Stat.  143-148).  as  amended,  as  here- 
by made  applicable  to  persons  Inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  person  who  Is  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  this  Act  and  who  before 
being  Inducted,  was  receiving  compensation 
from  any  person  may,  while  serving  under 
that  Induction,  receive  compensation  from 
that  person. 

Decrease  in  period  of  service 

S«c.  308.  (a)   Upon  a  nndlng  by  him  that 

such  action  Is  justified  by  the  strength  of 

the  Armed  Forces  In  the  light  of  national  and 

InternaUonal  conditions,  the  President,  upon 


recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
U  authorized  by  Executive  order,  which  shall 
b«  uniform  in  lu  application  to  all  persona 
inducted  under  this  title  but  which  may  vary 
as  to  age  groups,  to  provide  for  (1)  decreas- 
ing periods  of  service  under  this  UUe  but 
in  no  case  to  a  lesser  period  of  time  than  can 
be  economically  utilized,  or  (2)   eliminating 
periods  of  service  required  under  thU  title. 
Medical  and  dental  officers 
Sec.  309.   (a)   The  President  may  order  to 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training),  as  de- 
fined in  section   101(22)    of  Utle  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
twenty-four    consecuUve    months,    with    or 
without  his  consent,  any  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  Is  In  a  medical,  dentol. 
or  allied  specialist  category,  who  has  not  at- 
tained   the    thirty-fifth    anniversary   of    the 
date  of  his  birth,  and  has  not  performed  at 
least  one  year  of  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training).  ThU  subsection  does  not  affect  or 
limit  the  authority  to  order  members  of  the 
reserve  components  to  active  duty  contained 
In  setclon  672  of  UUe  10  United  States  Code, 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  computaUon  of 
the  periods  of  acUve  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  referred  to  in  subsection  (1). 
credit  shall  be  given  to  all  periods  of  one  day 
or  more  performed  under  competent  orders, 
except  that  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
periods  spent  In  student  programs  prior  to 
receipt  of  the  appropriate  professional  de- 
gree or  In  Intern  training. 

(c)  Any  person  who  Is  called  or  ordered  to 
acUve  duty  (other  than  for  training)  from 
a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  after  September  6.  1960, 
and  thereafter  serves  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training),  as  a  medical,  dental,  or 
allied  speclalUt  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
or  more  shall,  upon  release  from  active  duty 
or  within  six  months  thereafter,  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  resign  his  commission  from 
the  reserve  component  of  which  he  Is  a 
member  unless  he  Is  otherwise  obligated  to 
serve  on  active  military  training  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  In  training  In  a  re- 
serve component  by  law  or  contract. 

(d)  Any  physician  or  dentist  who  meets 
the  qualifications  for  a  Reserve  commission 
in  the  respective  military  department  shall. 
so  long  aa  there  U  a  need  for  the  services  of 
such  a  physician  or  dentUt,  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer  for  a  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  (Other  than  for  training)  of  not 
less  than  twenty-four  months.  Any  physician 
or  dentist  who  so  volunteers  hla  service,  and 
meets  the  qualifications  for  a  Reserve  com- 
mission shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  for  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  months,  notwithstanding  the  grade  or 
rank  to  which  such  physician  or  dentUt  U 
entitled. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  qualified  person  who — 

( 1 )  Is  liable  for  Induction;  or 

(2)  as  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
Is  ordered  to  active  duty, 
as  a  physician,  or  dentist,  or  In  an  allied 
speclaUst  category  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes.  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President,  be  appointed, 
reappointed,  or  promoted  to  such  grade  or 
rank  as  may  be  commensurate  with  his  pro- 
fessional education,  experience,  or  ability: 
Provided.  That  any  person  in  a  needed  medi- 
cal, dental,  or  aUled  specialist  category  who 
falls  to  qualify  for,  or  who  does  not  accept,  a 
commission,  or  whose  commission  has  been 
terminated,  may  be  used  in  his  professional 
cap»u:lty  In  an  enlisted  grade. 
Exemptions  from  reffistration.  training,  and 

service 
Sec.  310.  (a)  Foreign  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, technical  atuch^  of   foreign  embas- 
sies and  legations,  consuls  general,  consuls, 
vice  consuls,  and  other  consular  agents  ot 
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foreign  countries  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, shall  not  be  required  to  be  registered 
under  section  3  and  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  training  and  service  under  sec- 
tion 4. 

(b)  Any  person  who  subsequent  to  June  24, 
1948,  aervee  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months  in  the  armed 
forces  of  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
SUtfls  Is  associated  in  mutual  defense  activi- 
ties as  defined  by  the  President,  may  be  ex- 
empted from  training  and  service,  but  not 
from  registration.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  President,  except 
that  no  such  exemption  shall  be  granted  to 
any  person  who  It  a  national  of  a  country 
which  does  not  grant  reciprocal  privileges  to 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes :  Provided,  That 
any  acUve  duty  performed  prior  to  June  24, 
1948,  by  a  person  In  the  armed  forces  of  a 
country  allied  with  the  United  SUtes  during 
World  War  II  and  with  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  associated  In  such  mutual  defense 
acUvltles,  shall  be  credited  In  the  oompuU- 
tlon  of  such  twelve-month  period:  Provided 
further.  That  any  person  who  is  in  a  medi- 
cal, denUI,  or  allied  specialist  category  not 
otherwise  deferred  or  exempted  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  liable  for  registration 
and  training  and  service  until  the  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  bis  birth. 

(c)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  members  of  the  reserve 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  while  on  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  staff  the  various  offices 
and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
or  assigned  to  any  endeavor  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  Is  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  in- 
terest shall  be  exempted  from  training  and 
service,  but  not  from  registration. 

Veterans'  exemptions 

SBC.  311,  (a)  No  person  who  served  hon- 
orably on  acUve  duty  between  September  16, 
1940.  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  or  more,  or 
between  December  7,  1941,  and  September  2, 
1945.  for  a  period  In  excess  of  ninety  days,  In 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  the  Coast  Ouard,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  or  the  armed  forces  of  any 
country  allied  with  the  United  States  In 
World  War  11  prior  to  September  2,  1945, 
shall  be  liable  for  Induction  for  training  and 
service  under  this  title,  except  after  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  national  emergency  made  by 
the  Congress  subsequent  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title, 

(b)  No  person  who  served  honorably  on 
Active  duty  between  September  16,  1940.  and 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  for  a 
period  of  ninety  days  or  more  but  less  than 
twelve  months  In  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  CToast 
Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
armed  forces  of  any  country  allied  with  the 
United  States  In  World  War  n  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 2.  1945,  shall  be  liable  for  Induction 
for  training  and  service  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept after  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  made  by  the  Congress  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  If — 

(1)  the  local  board  determines  that  be  is 
regularly  enlisted  or  commissioned  In  any 
organized  unit  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  force  In  which  he  served,  provided 
such  unit  is  reasonably  accessible  to  such 
person  without  undvUy  Interrupting  his 
normal  pursuits  and  activities  (Including  at- 
tendance at  a  college  or  university  In  which 
he  is  regularly  enrolled) ,  or  In  a  reserve  com- 
ponent (other  than  In  an  organized  unit)  of 
such  armed  force  In  any  case  in  which  en- 
listment or  commission  In  an  organized  unit 
of  a  reserve  component  of  such  armed  force 
Is  not  available  to  him:  or 

(2)  the  local  board  determines  that  enlist- 
ment or  commission  In  a  reserve  component 
of  such  armed  force  Is  not  available  to  him 


or  that  he  has  voluntarily  enlisted  or  ac- 
cepted appointment  in  an  organized  unit  of 
a  reserve  component  of  an  armed  force  other 
than  the  armed  force  in  which  he  served. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable  to  any  person  to  whom  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  applicable. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  person  who  (1)  has  served 
honorably  on  acUve  duty  after  September  16, 
1940,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
in  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  or  (2) 
subsequent  to  September  16,  1940,  was  dis- 
charged for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  having  served  honorably  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months  In  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  or  (3) 
has  served  for  a  f)ertod  of  not  less  than 
twenty-four  months  (A)  as  a  oominissloned 
officer  In  the  Public  Health  Service  or  (B)  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  EnvlronmenUl 
Science  Services  Administration  (previously 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey),  shall  be 
liable  for  induction  for  training  and  service 
under  this  Act,  except  after  a  declaration  of 
war,  or  national  emergency  made  by  the 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

(d)  No  person  who  is  honorably  dis- 
charged upon  the  compleUon  of  an  enlist- 
ment pursuant  to  section  7  shall  be  liable 
for  induction  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title,  except  after  a  declaration  of  war 
or  national  emergency  made  by  the  Con- 
gress subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  computation  of 
the  periods  of  active  duty  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for — 

(1)  periods  of  active  duty  training  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
pursuant  to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
solely  for  training  purposes; 

(2)  periods  of  active  duty  In  which  the 
service  consisted  solely  of  training  under  the 
Army  specialized  training  program,  the 
Army  Air  Force  college  training  program,  or 
any  similar  program  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard; 

(3)  periods  of  active  duty  as  a  cadet  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  or 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  or  as  a 
midshipman  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  or  In  a  preparatory  school  after 
nomination  as  a  principal,  alternate,  or  can- 
didate for  admission  to  any  of  such  acad- 
emies; 

(4)  periods  of  active  duty  in  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  while  being  processed  for  entry 
into  or  separation  from  any  educational  pro- 
gram or  Institution  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(2)  or  (3);  or 

(5)  periods  of  active  duty  performed  by 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialists  In  stu- 
dent programs  prior  to  receipt  of  the  appro- 
priate professional  degree  or  in  intern 
training. 

Reserve  component's  exemptions 
Sec,  312.  (a)  Persons  who,  on  February  1. 
1951.  were  members  of  organized  units  of 
the  federally  recognized  National  Guard,  the 
federally  recognized  Air  National  Guard,  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Regular  Army 
Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve,  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, or  the  Public  Health  Service  Reserve, 
shall,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  such 
members  and  satisfactorily  ijartlclpate  In 
scheduled  drills  and  training  p>ertods  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  ex- 
empt from  training  and  service  by  Induction 
vinder  the  provisions  of  this  title,  but  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  registration. 

(b)  (1)  Any  person,  other  than  a  person 
referred  to  in  subsecUon  (d)  of  this  section, 
who — 


(A)  prior  to  the  issuance  of  orders  for 
him  to  report  for  induction;  or 

(B)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his  In- 
duction and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  a  SUte  to  the  effect  that  the 
authorized  strength  of  any  organized  vmlt 
of  the  NaUonal  Guard  of  that  SUte  cannot 
be  malnUlned  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  induction  under  this 
title;  or 

(C)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
induction  and  pursuant  to  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
Reserve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  cannot  be 
malnUlned  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  h^ve  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  InducUon,  under  this 
title; 

enlists  or  accepU  appointment,  before  at- 
Ulnlng the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  In  the 
Reculy  Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Army  National  Guard, 
or  the  Air  National  Guard,  shall  be  deferred 
from  training  and  service  luider  this  Utle  so 
long  as  he  serves  satisfactorily  els  a  member 
of  an  organized  unit  of  such  Reserve  or 
NaUonal  Guard  In  accordance  with  section 
270  of  title  10  or  section  502  of  Utle  32, 
United  States  Code,  as  the  case  may  be.  or 
satisfactorily  performs  such  other  Ready 
Reserve  service  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  16.  no  person  deferrred 
under  this  paragraph  who  has  completed  six 
years  of  such  satisfactory  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  National  Guard, 
and  who  during  such  service  has  performed 
active  duty  for  training  with  an  armed  force 
for  not  less  than  four  con.secutive  months, 
shall  be  liable  for  induction  for  training 
and  service  under  this  Act,  except  after  a 
declaration  of  war  or  naUonal  emergency 
made  by  the  Congress  after  August  9.  1955. 
In  no  event  shall  the  number  of  enlistments 
or  appointments  made  under  authority  of 
this  paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year  in  any 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  cause  the  personnel  strength 
of  such  reserve  component  or  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  exceed  the  personnel 
strength  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  by  the  Congress  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  A  person  who,  under  the  provision  of 
law.  is  exempt  or  deferred  from  training  and 
service  under  this  Act  by  reason  of  member- 
ship in  a  reserve  component,  the  Army 
National  Guard,  or  the  Air  NatloruU  Guard, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  if  he  becomes  a 
member  of  another  reserve  component,  the 
Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  continue  to  be 
exempt  or  deferred  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  he  had  not  become  a  member  of  another 
reserve  component,  the  Army  National 
Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as  the 
case  may  be,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  serve 
satisfactorily. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  section  13  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  no  person  who 
becomes  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
after  February  1,  1951.  shall  thereby  be 
exempt  from  registration  or  training  and 
service  by  induction  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  President,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may 
provide  that  any  person  enlisted  or  ap- 
pointed after  October  4,  1961,  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (other  than  under  section  511 
(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code),  the 
Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  prior  to  atUlnlng  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  years,  or  any  person  enlisted  or  appointed 
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in  the  Army  National  Ouard  at  the  Air 
National  Guard  or  enlisted  in  the  Ready 
Reaerve  of  any  reserre  component  prior  to 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  six 
months  and  deferred  under  the  prior  pro- 
Tlatons  of  this  paragraph  aa  amended  by 
the  Act  of  October  4.  1961.  Public  Law 
87-378  (75  Stat  807).  or  under  section  262 
Of  the  Armed  Force*  Reserve  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended,  who  falls  to  serve  satUfactorlly 
during  his  obligated  period  of  service  as  a 
member  of  such  Ready  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  or  the  Ready  Reserve  of  another  re- 
serve component  or  the  National  Guard  of 
which  he  becomes  a  member,  may  be  selected 
for  training  and  service  and  inducted  Into 
the  armed  force  of  which  such  reserve  com- 
ponent Is  a  part,  prior  to  the  selecOon  and 
Induction  of  other  persona  Uable  therefor. 
Officers'  training:  officials:  ministers  of 

religion 
SBC.  313.   (a)(1)   Within  such  numbers  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, any  person  who  (A)  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  selected  for  enrollment  or  con- 
tinuance In  the  senior  division.  Reserve  Offi- 
cers" Training  Corps,  or  the  Air  Reserve  Offi- 
cers" "Training  Corps,  or  the   Naval   Reserve 
Officer*"  Training   Corps,   or   the   naval   and 
Marlnk  Corps  officer  candidate  training  pro- 
gram established   by  the  Act  of  Aug\ist   13. 
1946  (60  Stat.  1057).  as  amended,  or  the  Re- 
serve.officers"  candidate  program  of  the  Navy, 
or  the  platoon  leaders"  class  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  or  the  officer  procurement  programs 
of   the   Coast   Guard   and    the   Coast   Guard 
Reserve,    or    appointed    an    ensign.    United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  while  undergoing  pro- 
fessional training.    (B)   agrees.  In  writing,  to 
accept    a    commission.    If    tendered,    and    to 
serve,  subject  to  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  having  Jurisdiction  over 
him  (or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard), 
not  less  than  two  years  on  active  duty  after 
receipt  of  a  commission;  and  (C)   agrees  to 
remain  a  mem"o«r  of  a  regular  or  reserve  com- 
ponent until  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
receipt  of  a  commission  In  accordance  with 
his   obligation   under   the   first   sentence   of 
section  4(d)(3)    of   this  Act.   or   until   the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  a  com- 
mission in  accordance   with   his  obligation 
under  the  second  sentence  of  section  4(d)(3) 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  deferred  from  induction 
under   this   title   until    after   completion   or 
termination  of  the  course  of  instruction  and 
so  long  as  he  continues  in  a  regular  or  re- 
servo  status  upon  being  commissioned,  but 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  registration.  Such 
persons,    except     those    persons    who    have 
previously    completed    an    initial    period    of 
military  training  or  an  equivalent  period  of 
active  military  training  and  service,  shall  be 
required  while  enrolled  in  such  program  to 
complete  a  period  of  training  equal  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary    of    Defense    or    the    Secretary    of 
Transportation   with   respect   to   the   United 
States  Coast  Guard)    In  duration  and  type 
of  training  to  an  initial  period  of  military 
training.  There  shall  be  added  to  the  obli- 
gated   active    commissioned    service    of    any 
person  who  has  agreed  to  perform  such  obli- 
gatory service  In  return  for  financial  assist- 
ance while  attending  a  civilian  colle«?e  under 
any  such  training  program  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed   one  year.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (5).  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion by  any  person  of  the  required  course  of 
instruction    under    any    program    listed    in 
clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, such  person  shall  be  tendered  a  com- 
mission In  the  appropriate  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  If  he  Is  otherwise  quali- 
fied for  such  appointment.  If.  at  the  time  of. 
or   subsequent    to,    such    appointment,   the 
armed  force  in  which  such  person  la  com- 
missioned  does  not   require   his  service  on 
active  duty  In  fulfillment  of  the  obligation 
undertaken  by  him  in  compliance  with  clause 


(B)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
such  person  shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  training  with  such  armed  force  In  the 
grade  In  which  he  was  commissioned  for  a 
period  of  active  duty  for  training  of  not  less 
than  three  months  or  more  than  six  months 
(  not  including  duty  performed  under  section 
270(ai  of  title  10.  United  States  Code),  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  to  be  necessary  to 
qualify  such  person  for  a  mobilization  assign- 
ment. Upon  being  commissioned  and  assigned 
to  a  reserve  componenX.  such  person  shall 
be  required  to  serve  therein,  or  in  a  reserve 
component  of  any  other  armed  force  In  which 
he  Is  later  appointed,  until  the  eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  receipt  of  such  commission 
pursu.'int  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
So  long  as  such  person  performs  satisfactory 
service,  aa  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  shall 
be  deferred  from  ti-alnlng  and  service  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  such  person 
falls  to  perform  s*tisfactory  service,  and  such 
failure  Is  not  excused  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  his  com- 
mission may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned. 

(2)    In  addition  to  the  training  programs 
enumerated   In   paragraph    (1)    of   this  sub- 
section,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary    of    Defense    (or   the   Secretary   of 
Transportation   with   respect  to  the  United 
SUtes  Coast  Guard)   may  approve,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  mlUUry  departments  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation   are  authorized 
to  esUbllsh  officer  candidate  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  commissioning  of  persons  on  active 
duty.  Any  person  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
listed in  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Naval  Re- 
serve,   the    Marine    Corps    Reserve,    the    Air 
Force  Reserve,  or   the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
who  thereafter  has  been  or  may  be  commis- 
sioned therein  upon  graduation  from  an  offi- 
cers" candidate  school  of  such  armed  force 
shall.  If  not  ordered  to  active  duty  as  a  com- 
missioned officer,  be  deferred  from  training 
and  service  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
so   long  as   he   performs  satisfactory  service 
as  a  commissioned  officer  In  an  appropriate 
unit   of   the   Ready   Reser^-e,   as   determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  concerned.  If  such  person 
fails  to  perform  satisfactory  service  in  such 
unit,  and  such  failure  is  not  excused  under 
such  regulations,  his  commission  may  be  re- 
voked by  such  Secretary. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  President  from  pro- 
viding, by  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 16,  for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  of  any  category  or  categories  of  stu- 
dents for  such  periods  of  time  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(4)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  shall  provide  for  the  annual 
deferment  from  training  and  service  under 
this  title  of  the  numbers  of  optometry  stu- 
dents and  premedical,  preosteopathlc.  pre- 
veterlnary.  preoptometry,  and  predental  stu- 
dents at  least  equal  to  the  numbers  of  male 
optometry,  premedical.  preosteopathlc.  pre- 
veterinary.  preoptometry.  and  predental  stu- 
dents at  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
United  States  at  the  present  levels  as  de- 
termined  by   the   Director   herein. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  upon 
the  successful  completion  by  any  person  of 
the  required  course  of  instruction  under  any 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program 
listed  m  clause  'A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
having  Jurisdiction  over  him.  such  person 
may.  without  being  relieved  of  his  obligation 
under  that  sentence,  be  tendered,  and  ac- 
cept, a  commission  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  Instead  of  a 
commission  In  the  appropriate  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces.  If  he  does  not 
serve  on  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer of   the  Environmental  Science  Services 


Administration  for  .it  least  six  years,  he  shall, 
upon  discharge  therefrom,  be  tendered  a 
commission  In  the  appropriate  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces.  If  he  is  other- 
wise qualified  for  such  appointment,  and.  in 
fulfillment  of  his  obligation  under  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  remain  a  member 
of  a  reserve  component  until  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  receipt  of  his  commission  in 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. While  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent he  may.  In  addition  to  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  such  period  that,  when  added  to  the 
period  he  served  on  active  duty  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration,  equals  two 
years. 

(6)  Fully  qualified  and  accepted  aviation 
cadet  applicants  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  who  have  signed  an  agreement  of  8er\- 
Ice  shall,  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  de- 
ferred, during  the  period  covered  by  the 
agreement  but  not  to  exceed  four  months 
from  induction  for  training  and  service  un- 
der this  title  but  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
registration. 

(c)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
territories,  and  possessions,  and  all  other 
officials  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  entire 
State,  territory,  or  possession:  members  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  territories,  and 
possessions:  Judges  of  the  courts  of  record 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall,  while  holding  such 
offices,  be  deferred  from  training  and  service 
under  this  title  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  Regular  or  duly  ordained  ministers  of 
religion,  as  defined  in  this  title,  the  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry  under  the  direc- 
tion of  recognized  churches  or  religious  or- 
ganizations, who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing 
full-time  courses  of  instruction  in  recognized 
theological  or  divinity  schools,  or  who  are 
satisfactorily  pursuing  full-time  courses  of 
InstrucUon  leading  to  their  entrance  into 
recognized  theological  or  divinity  schools  in 
which  they  have  been  preenroUed,  shall  be 
exempt  from  training  and  service  (but  not 
from  registration)  under  this  title. 

Student  arid  apprentice  deferments:  casualty 
ratio 
Sec.  314.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
m  this  subsection,  the  President  is  author- 
ized,  under   such  rules  and   regulations  as 
he   may    prescribe,   to   provide   for   the  de- 
ferment  from   training  and   service   In   the 
Armed    Forces    of   persons   requesting   such 
deferment  who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing  a 
course  of  instruction  at  a  bona  fide  college. 
Junior   college,   community  college,   univer- 
sity, or  similar  Institution  of  learning,  or  at 
a  vocational  school,  or  who  are  enrolled  in 
and   satisfactorily   pursuing   an    apprentice 
training  program  or  similar  occupational  In- 
struction program.  A  deferment  granted  to 
any  person  under  authority  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  continue  tmtll  such  person  com- 
pletes the  requirements  for  his  baccalaureate 
degree,  completes  the  training  program,  falls 
to  pursue  satlsfactorUy  his  course  of  Instruc- 
tion, or  attains  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  his  birth,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs.  Deferments   provided    for   under   this 
paragraph  shall  be  restricted  or  terminated 
by    the    President    (1)    whenever   he    finds, 
with  respect  to  persons  who  have  been  In- 
ducted  into   the   Armed  Forces   under  this 
title,  that  the  number  of  such  persons  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing  in  action  as  the  result 
of  armed  conflict  during  the  three-month 
period  immediately  preceding  his  finding  ex- 
ceeds a  number  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the   total    number   of    persons   so   inducted 
during    such    tliree-month    period;    or    (2) 
whenever  he  determines  that  the  needs  of 
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the  Armed  Forces  and  of  national  security 
require  such  action.  Such  restrictions  or 
terminations  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  twelve 
calendar  months  next  following  the  month 
In  which  the  conditions  set  out  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  are  met.  Whenever  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  in  any  area  of 
the  world,  the  President  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  clause  (1)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, make  a  finding  not  later  than  the 
tenth  day  of  each  calendar  month  respecting 
the  number  of  persons  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing  in  action  in  the  three  immediately 
preceding  months.  No  person  who  has  re- 
ceived a  deferment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  thereafter  be  granted 
a  further  deferment  except  for  extreme  hard- 
ship to  dependents  (under  regtilations  gov- 
erning hardship  deferments). 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  (1) 
of  any  or  all  categories  of  persons  in  a  status 
with  respect  to  persons  (other  than  wives 
alone,  except  In  cases  of  extreme  hardship) 
dependent  upon  them  for  support  which 
renders  their  deferment  advisable,  and  (2)  of 
any  or  all  categories  of  those  persons  found 
to  be  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  defl- 
ctent  or  defective.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  deferment  of 
any  person  is  adTlsable  because  of  his  status 
with  respect  to  persons  dependent  upon  him 
for  support,  any  payments  of  allowances 
which  are  payable  by  the  United  States  to 
the  dependents  of  persons  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  bt 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  fact  that 
such  payments  of  allowances  are  payabl° 
shall  not  be  deemed  conclusively  to  remove 
the  grounds  for  deferment  when  the  de- 
pendency is  based  upon  financial  considera- 
tions and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  remove  thp 
ground  for  deferment  when  the  dependency 
Is  based  upon  other  than  financial  considera- 
tions and  cannot  be  eliminated  by  financial 
assistance  to  the  dependents.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  also  authorized,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide 
for  the  deferment  from  training  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  any  or  all  categories 
of  persons  who  have  children,  or  wives  and 
children,  with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona 
fide  family  relationship  in  their  homes.  No 
deferment  from  such  training  and  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  made  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  except  upon  the  basis  of 
the  status  of  such  Individual.  There  shall  be 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  area 
office  a  list  setting  forth  the  names  and 
classifications  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
classified  by  such  area  office.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  title  the  Pres- 
ident shall  establish  national  standards  and 
criteria  for  the  classification  and  deferment 
of  persons  registered  under  this  title.  Such 
standards  and  criteria  shall  be  administered 
tmlformly  and  impartially  throughout  all 
levels  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(c)(1)  Any  person  who  is  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  at  a  high 
school  or  similar  Institution  of  learning  shall, 
upon  the  facts  being  presented  to  the  area 
office,  be  deferred  (A)  until  the  time  of  his 
graduation  therefrom,  or  (B)  until  he  attains 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  or  (C) 
until  he  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such 
course  of  instruction,  whichever  is  the 
earliest. 

(2)  Any  person  who  while  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  at 
a  college,  university,  or  similar  Institution  is 
ordered  to  repwrt  for  Induction  under  this 
title,  shall,  upon  the  facts  being  presented  to 
the  local  board,  be  deferred  (A)  until  the  end 
of  such  academic  year,  or  (B)  until  he  ceases 
satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of  in- 
struction, whichever  is  the  earlier:  Provided, 
That  any  person  who  has  heretofore  had  his 


induction  postponed  under  the  provisions  of 
section  6(1)  (2)  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948;  or  any  person  who  has  heretofore 
been  deferred  as  a  student  under  section  6(h) 
of  such  Act,  or  any  person  who  hereafter  is 
deferred  under  the  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  not  be  further  deferred  by  reason 
of  pursuit  of  a  course  of  Instruction  at  a 
college,  university,  or  similar  institution  of 
learning  except  as  may  be  provided  by  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Nothing  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  the 
President  from  providing,  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  this  section,  for  the  deferment 
from  training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  any  category  or  categories  of  students  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Conscientious  objectors 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  require  any  person 
to  be  subject  to  combatant  training  and  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who,  by  reason  of  religious  training  and  be- 
lief, is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  in  any  form.  As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "religious  training  and  belief" 
does  not  include  essentially  political,  socio- 
logical, or  philosophical  views,  or  a  merely 
personal  moral  code,  but  it  does  include  a 
sincere  and  meaningful  belief,  which  occupies 
a  place  in  the  life  of  its  possessor  parallel  to 
that  filled  by  an  orthodox  belief  in  God. 

(b)  Any  person  claiming  exemption  from 
combatant  training  and  service  because  of 
such  conscientious  objections  whose  claim  is 
sustained  by  the  Selective  Service  System 
shall,  if  he  is  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  title,  be  assigned  to  noncombatant 
service  as  defined  by  the  President,  cr  shall, 
if  he  is  found  to  be  conscientiously  opposed 
to  prtirtlcipation  In  such  noncombatant  serv- 
ice. In  lieu  of  such  induction,  be  ordered  by 
the  Selective  Service  System,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
to  perform  for  a  period  equal  to  the  period 
prescribed  In  section  305  such  civilian  work 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest  as  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  pursuant  to  Presidential 
regulations  may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such 
person  who  knowingly  fails  or  neglects  to 
obey  any  such  order  from  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes 
of  section  203  of  this  title,  to  have  knowingly 
failed  or  neglected  to  perform  a  duty  required 
of  him  under  this  title. 

(c)  Any  person  claiming  exemption  from 
combatant  training  and  service  because  of 
such  conscientious  objections  shall,  If  such 
claim  is  not  sustained  by  the  area  office  or 
local  board,  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the 
regional  appeal  board.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
appeal,  the  appeal  board  shaU  refer  any  such 
claim  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  In- 
quiry and  hearings.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  after  appropriate  inquiry,  shall  hold 
a  bearing  with  respect  to  the  character  and 
good  faith  of  the  objections  of  the  person 
concerned,  and  such  person  shall  be  notified 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing.  If 
after  such  hearings  the  Department  of  Justice 
finds — 

(1)  That  the  objections  are  sustained,  it 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  appeal 
board  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  or 

(2)  That  the  objections  are  not  sustained, 
it  shall  so  recommend  to  the  appeal  board. 
The  appeal  board  shall,  in  making  its  de- 
cision, give  consideration  to  but  not  be  bound 
to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  together  with  the  record  on 
appeal  from  the  local  board. 

DtTRATION    OF   EXEMPTION    OR   DETEEMENT 

Sec.  316.  No  exception  from  registration 
or  exemption  or  deferment  from  training  and 
service,  imder  this  title,  shall  continue  after 
the  cause  therefor  ceases  to  exist. 


MINORITY    discharges 

Sec.  317.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  no  person  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  shall  be  discharged 
from  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  while  this  tlUe  U  in  effect 
because  such  person  entered  such  service 
without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian. 

MORAL    STANDARDS 

No  person  shall  be  relieved  from  training 
and  service  under  this  title  by  reason  of 
conviction  of  a  criminal  offense,  except  where 
the  offense  of  which  he  has  been  convicted 
may  he  punished  by  death,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year. 

SOLE   SURVIVING   SON 

Sec.  319.  Except  during  a  period  of  a  war 
or  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress,  if  the  father  or  one  or  more  sons 
or  daughters  of  a  family  were  killed  in  ac- 
tion or  died  in  the  line  of  duty  while  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  subsequently  died  as  a  result  of  injuries 
received  or  disease  Incurred  during  such  serv- 
ice, the  sole  surviving  son  of  such  family 
shall  not  be  inducted  for  service  under  the 
terms  of  thU  Utle  unless  he  volunteers  for 
induction. 
Bounties;  substitutes;  purchases  of  release 

Sec.  320.  No  bounty  may  be  paid  to  induce 
any  person  to  be  inducted  into  an  armed 
force.  A  clothing  allowance  authorized  by 
law  is  not  a  bounty  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  person  liable  for  training  and 
service  tmder  this  Act  may  furnish  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  training  or  service.  No  per- 
son may  be  enlisted,  inducted,  or  appointed 
in  an  armed  force  as  a  substitute  for  another. 
No  person  Uable  for  training  and  service  un- 
der section  4  may  escape  that  training  and 
service  or  be  discharged  before  the  e-nd  of 
his  period  of  training  and  service  by  paying 
money  or  any  other  valuable  thing  as  con- 
sideration for  his  release  from  that  training 
and  service  or  liability  therefor. 
Reemployment 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Any  person  inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  under  this  title  for  train- 
ing and  service,  who,  in  the  Judgment  of 
those  in  authority  over  him.  satisfactorily 
completes  his  period  of  training  and  service 
under  section  ^  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  upon  the  completion  of 
such  period  of  training  and  service.  Such 
certificate  shall  Include  a  record  of  any 
special  proficiency  or  merit  attained.  Upon 
the  completion  of  each  such  person's  period 
of  training  and  service  under  this  title,  each 
such  person  shall  be  given  another  physical 
examination  and,  upon  his  written  request, 
shall  be  given  a  statement  of  physical  con- 
dition by  the  Secretary  concerned:  Provided. 
That  such  statement  shall  not  contain  any 
reference  to  mental  or  other  conditions  which 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  concerned 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  physical  or 
mental  health  of  the  person  to  whom  it  per- 
tains: Provided  further.  That,  if  upon  com- 
pletion of  training  and  service  under  this 
title,  such  person  continues  on  active  duty 
without  an  interruption  of  more  than 
seventy-two  hours  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  a  physical  exam- 
ination upon  completion  of  such  training 
and  service  shall  not  be  required  unless  it  is 
requested  by  such  person,  or  the  medical  au- 
thorities of  the  armed  force  concerned  deter- 
mine that  the  physical  examination  is 
warranted. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  person  who. 
in  order  to  jjerform  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, has  left  or  leaves  a  position  (other  than 
a  temporary  position)  in  the  employ  of  any 
employer  and  who  (1)  receives  such  certifi- 
cate, and  (2)  makes  application  for  re- 
employment «rtthln  ninety  days  after  he  is 
relieved  from  such  training  and  service  or 
from  hospitalization   continuing   after  dls- 
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charge  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one 
year — 

(A)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Its  territories. 
or  possesalons,  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  person 
shall — 

(I)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  poslUon.  be  restored  to  such  position 
or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  sutus,  and 
pay:  or 

(II)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored  to 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  he 
la  qualified  to  perform  as  wlU  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  in  his  case; 

(B)  If  such  position  was  in  the  employ  of 
a  private  employer,  such  person  shall — 

(U  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  dutlea 
of  such  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  In  Interest  to  such 
poslUon  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay:  or 

-  (li)  I/. not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  In 
the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  successor 
in  interest,  be  restored  by  such  employer  or 
his  successor  In  Interest  to  such  other  posl- 
Uon the  duties  of  which  he  Is  qualified  to 
perform  as  will  provide  him  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay.  or  the  nearest  approximation 
thereof  consistent  with  the  circumstances  in 
his  case. 

unless  the  employer's  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impossible  or  unrea- 
sonable to  do  so; 

(C)  If  such  position  was  in  the  employ  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  such  person  should — 

(1)  U  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duUes 
of  such  poelUon.  be  restored  to  such  position 
or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay;  or 

(U)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  poaltlon  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained dur'jig  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  In 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored  to 
such  other  position  the  duUes  of  which  he 
Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay.  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  in  his  case. 

(c)  (1)  Any  person  who  Is  restored  to  a  po- 
sition m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  on  furlough  or 
leave  of  absence  during  his  period  of  training 
and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  be  so 
restored  without  loss  of  seniority,  shall  be 
entitled  to  participate  In  Insurance  or  other 
benefits  offered  by  the  employer  pursuant  to 
established  rules  and  practices  relating  to 
employees  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  in 
effect  with  the  employer  at  the  time  such 
person  was  Inducted  Into  such  forces,  and 
shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  position 
without  cause  within  one  year  after  such 
restoration. 

(2)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  b«  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  any  person  who  is  restored 
to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)  should  be  so  restored  in  such  manner  as 
to  give  him  such  sUtus  in  his  employment  as 
he  would  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  continued 
in  such  employment  continuously  from  the 
time  of  his  entering  the  Armed  Forces  until 
the  time  of  his  restoration  to  such  employ- 
ment. 

(d)  In  case  any  private  employer  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
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section  (b),  subsection  (c)(1)  or  subsection 
(g)    the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  in  which  such  private  em- 
ployer maintains   a   place  of  business  shall 
have  power,  upon  the  filing  of  a  motion,  pie- 
titlon,  or  other  appropriate  pleading  by  the 
person  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  pro- 
visions, specifically  to  require  such  employer 
to  comply  with  such  provisions  and  to  com- 
pensate such  person  for  any  loss  of  wages  or 
benefits  suffered  by  reason  of  such  employers 
unlawful  action:   Prot'<ded,  That  any  such 
compensation  shall   be  in  addition   to  and 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any  of  the 
benefits  of  such  provisions.  The  court  shall 
order  speedy  hearing  in  any  such  case  and 
shall  advance  it  on  the  calendar.  Upon  ap- 
plication  to  the  United  States  attorney  or 
comparable  official  for  the  district  in  which 
such  private  employer  maintains  a  place  of 
business,  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  such  provisions,  such 
United  States  attorney  or  official,  if  reason- 
ably satisfied  that  the  person  so  applying  Is 
entitled  to  such  benefits,  shall  appear  and 
act  as  attorney  for  such  person  in  the  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  claim  or  in  the  filing 
of  any  motion,  petition,  or  other  appropriate 
pleading  and  the  prosecution   thereof  spe- 
cifically to  require  such  employer  to  comply 
with  such  provisions:  Provided.  That  no  fees 
or  court  cosU  shall  be  taxed  against  any  per- 
son who  may  apply  for  such  benefits:   Pro- 
vided further.  That  only  the  employer  shall 
b«  deemed  a  necessary  party  respondent  to 
any  such  action. 

(e)(1)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be 
restored  to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  who  was  employed,  immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces,  by  any 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  any  territory  or  possession,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  shall  be  so  restored  by 
such  agency  or  the  successor  to  Its  functions, 
or  by  such  territory,  possession,  political  sub- 
division, or  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  any 
case  in  which,  upon  appeal  of  any  person 
who  was  employed  immediately  before  enter- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  by  any  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  or  by 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  finds  that — 

(A)  such  agency  is  no  longer  in  existence 
and  its  functions  have  not  been  transferred 
to  any  other  agency:  or 

(B)  for  any  reason  it  is  not  feasible  for 
such  person  to  be  restored  to  employment  by 
such  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  there  Is  a  position  in  any  other  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  which  such  person  Is  qualified  and 
which  is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  person 
having  a  temporary  appointment  thereto.  In 
any  case  in  which   the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  is  such  a  position,  such  per- 
son shall  be  restored  to  such  position  by  the 
agency  in  which  such  position  exists  or  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Issue  regulations  giv- 
ing full   force   and  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  secUon  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  be  restored  to  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or 
in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,   including    persons    entitled    to    be    re- 
stored under  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection.  The  agencies  in  the 
executive   branch   of    the   Government   and 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  orders  Issued   by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection   The  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  whenever  it  finds, 
upon  appeal  of  the  person  concerned,  that 
any  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  has  failed  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
to  issue  an  order  specifically  requiring  such 
agency  or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  comply  with  such  provisions  and 
to  compensate  such  person  for  any  loss  of 
salary  or  wages  suffered  by  reason  of  failure 
to  comply  with  such  provisions,  less  any 
amounts  received  by  him  through  other  em- 
plovment.  unemployment  compensation,  or 
readjustment  allowances:  Provided,  That  any 
such  compensation  ordered  to  be  paid  by 
the  Commission  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
shall  not  lie  deemed  to  diminish  any  of  the 
benefits  of  such  provisions,  and  shall  be  paid 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  or  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colxmibla 
out  of  appropriations  currently  available  for 
salary  and  expenses  of  such  agency  or  gov- 
ernment, and  such  appropriations  shall  be 
available  for  such  purpose.  As  used  in  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government"  means  any 
department.  Independent  establishment, 
agency,  or  corporation  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(2)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(b) ,  and  who  was  employed,  inunediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces,  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so 
restored  by  the  officer  who  appointed  him  to 
the  position  which  he  held  Immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces.  In  any  case 
in  which  It  Is  not  possible  for  any  such  per- 
son to  be  restored  to  a  {xMltlon  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  and  he  Is 
otherwise  eligible  to  acquire  a  sUtus  for 
transfer  to  a  position  in  the  classified  (com- 
petitive) civil  service  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  26,  1940  (54 
Stat.  1212).  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall,  upon  appeal  of  such  per- 
son, determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
position  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  which  he  is  qualified  and  which 
is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having  a 
temporary  appointment  thereto.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Commission  determines  that 
there  Is  such  a  position,  such  person  shall 
be  restored  to  such  position  by  the  agency 
In  which  such  position  exists. 

(3)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  who  was  employed.  Immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces,  in  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so 
restored  by  the  officer  who  appointed  him 
to  the  position  which  he  held  Immediately 
before  entering  the  Armed  Forces. 

(f)  In  any  case  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  to  be  restored  to  a  posi- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
any  other  law  relating  to  similar  reemploy- 
ment benefits  left  the  same  position  In  order 
to  enter  the  Armed  Forces,  the  person  who 
left  such  position  first  shall  have  the  prior 
right  to  be  restored  thereto,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  reemployment  rights  of  the 
other  person  or  persons  to  be  restored. 

(g)  ( 1)  Any  person  who  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
under  honorable  conditions  to  all  the  re- 
employment rights  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  if  the  total  of  his  service  performed 
botween  June  24.  1948.  and  August  1,  1961. 
did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of 
any  service,  additional  or  otherwise,  per- 
formed by  him  after  August  1,  1961,  does 
not  exceed  four  years  (plus  in  each  case  any 
period  of  additional  service  Imposed  pursu- 
ant to  law ) . 

(2)    Any  person  who,  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration. 
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enters  upon  active  duty  (other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  physical  fitness 
and  other  than  for  training) ,  whether  or  not 
voluntarily,  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  response  to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
shall,  upon  his  relief  from  active  duty  under 
honorable  conditions,  be  entitled  to  all  of 
the  reemployment  rights  and  benefits,  pro- 
vided by  this  section  In  the  case  of  persons 
inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
If  the  total  of  such  activity  duty  performed 
between  June  24,  1948.  and  August  1,  1961, 
did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of 
any  such  active  duty,  additional  or  other- 
wise, performed  after  August  1,  1961,  does 
not  exceed  four  years  (plus  in  each  case  any 
additional  period  in  which  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  orders  relieving  him  from  active 
duty). 

(3)  Any  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  is  ordered  to  an  Initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three  con- 
secutive months  shall,  upon  application  for 
reemployment  within  thirty-one  days  after 
(A)  his  release  from  that  active  duty  for 
training  after  satisfactory  service,  or  (B) 
his  discharge  from  hospitalization  incident 
to  that  active  duty  for  training,  or  one  year 
after  his  schedxiled  release  from  that  train- 
ing, whichever  Is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all 
reemployment  rights  and  benefits  provided 
by  this  section  for  persons  inducted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  that  (A) 
any  person  restored  to  a  position  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  position 
without  cause  within  six  months  after  that 
restoration,  and  (B)  no  reemployment  rights 
granted  by  this  paragraph  shall  entitle  any 
person  to  retention,  preference,  or  displace- 
ment rights  over  any  veteran  with  a  superior 
claim  under  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  veterans  and  other 
preference  ellgibles. 

(4)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
position  described  In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  upon  re- 
quest be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  his 
employer  for  the  period  required  to  perform 
active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  his  release  from  a  period  of  such 
active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training,  or  upon  his  discharge  from  hos- 
pltaUzation  Incident  to  that  training,  such 
employee  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
position  with  such  seniority,  status  pay,  and 
vacation  as  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  not 
been  absent  for  such  purposes.  He  shall  report 
for  work  at  the  beginning  of  his  next  regu- 
larly scheduled  working  period  after  expira- 
tion of  the  last  calendar  day  necessary  to 
travel  from  the  place  of  training  to  the  place 
of  employment  following  his  release,  or  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  thereafter  If  delayed 
return  Is  due  to  factors  beyond  the  em- 
ployee's control.  Failure  to  report  for  work 
at  such  next  regularly  scheduled  working 
period  shall  make  the  employee  subject  to 
the  conduct  rules  of  the  employer  pertaining 
to  explanations  and  discipline  with  respect 
to  absence  from  scheduled  work.  If  that  em- 
ployee is  hospitalized  incident  to  active  duty 
for  training  or  Inactive  duty  training,  he 
shall  be  required  to  report  for  work  at  the 
beginning  of  his  next  regularly  scheduled 
work  period  after  expiration  of  the  time  nec- 
essary to  travel  from  the  place  of  discharge 
from  hospitalization  to  the  place  of  employ- 
ment, or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter 
If  delayed  return  is  due  to  factors  beyond  the 
employee's  control,  or  within  one  year  after 
his  release  from  active  duty  for  training  or 
inactive  duty  training,  whichever  is  earlier. 
If  an  employee  covered  by  this  paragraph  is 
not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
position  by  reason  of  disability  sustained 
during  active  duty  for  training  or  inactive 


duty  training,  but  is  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  any  other  position  In  the  employ 
of  the  employer  or  his  successor  In  Interest, 
he  shall  be  restored  by  that  employer  or  his 
successor  in  interest  to  such  other  position 
the  duties  of  which  he  la  qualified  to  perform 
as  will  provide  him  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay,  or  the  nearest  approximation  thereof 
consistent  with  the  circumstances  In  his  case. 

(5)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
position  described  in  paragraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  period  required  to  report 
for  the  purpose  of  being  Inducted  into,  enter- 
ing or  determining  by  a  prelnduction  or  other 
examination  his  physical  fitness  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Upon  his 
rejection,  upon  completion  of  his  prelnduc- 
tion or  other  examination,  or  upon  his  dis- 
charge from  hospitalization  incident  to  that 
rejection  or  examination,  such  employee  shall 
be  p)€rmltted  to  return  to  his  position  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4) ,  full-time  training  or  other  full-time 
duty  performed  by  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  under  section  316,  503,  504,  or  505,  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  is  considered 
active  duty  for  training;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  paragraph  (4) ,  Inactive  duty  training  per- 
formed by  that  member  under  section  502  of 
title  32,  or  sections  206(a).  (b),  and  (d), 
301(f).  309(c).  402(f),  and  1002(a)-(d)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  considered  la- 
active  duty  training. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights, 
shall  render  aid  in  the  replacement  in  thejr 
former  positions  of  persons  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  any  period  of  active  duty 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Public  Health  Service.  In  rendering  such 
aid,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  then  existing 
Federal  and  State  agencies  engaged  in  similar 
or  related  activities  and  shall  utilize  the  as- 
sistance of  volunteers. 

(1)  The  Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Treasury  shall  furnish  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  hereafter  established  a 
report  of  separation  for  each  person  sepa- 
rated from  active  duty. 

Right  to  vote:  poll  tax 

Sec.  322.  Any  person  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title  shall,  during  the  period  of  such 
service,  be  permitted  to  vote  In  person  or  by 
absentee  ballot  in  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  occurring  in  the  State  of 
which  he  is  a  resident,  whether  he  Is  within 
or  outside  such  State  at  the  time  of  such 
election.  If  under  the  laws  of  such  State  he 
is  otherwise  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election; 
but  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  granting  to  any  such  per- 
son a  leave  of  absence  or  furlough  for  longer 
than  one  day  In  order  to  permit  him  to  vote 
m  person  in  any  such  election.  No  person 
Inducted  Into,  or  enlisted  in.  the  Armed 
Forces  for  training  and  service  under  this  title 
shall,  during  the  period  of  such  service,  as 
a  condition  of  voting  in  any  election  for 
President.  Vice  President,  electors  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be 
required  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax  or 
make  any  other  payment  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 
Civil  relief 

Sec.  323.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  604  of  the  Act  of  October  17,  1940 
(54  Stat.  1191),  and  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  July  25,  1947  (Public  Law  239, 
Eightieth  Congress),  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  including  specifically  arti- 
cle IV  thereof,  shall  be  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons  in   the   Armed    Forces   of   the   United 


States,  Including  all  persons  Inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
the  Public  Health  Service,  until  such  time 
as  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  is  repealed  or  otherwlfae 
terminated  by  subsequent  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress: Provided,  That  with  respect  to  persons 
inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  while  this 
title  is  in  effect,  wherever  under  any  section 
or  provision  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  a  proceeding, 
remedy,  privilege,  stay,  limitation,  account- 
ing, or  other  transaction  has  been  authorized 
or  provided  with  respect  to  military  service 
performed  while  such  Act  is  in  force,  sucli 
section  or  provision  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  so  long  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment 
of  such  proceeding,  remedy,  privilege,  stay, 
limitation,  accounting,  or  other  transaction. 

Notice  of  title:  voluntary  enlistments 
Sec.  324.  (a)  Every  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  notice  of  the  requirements  of  tills 
title  upon  publication  by  the  President  of  a 
proclamation  or  other  public  notice  fixing  a 
time  for  any  registration  under  section  3. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
title,  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal,  amend,  or  suspend  the  laws  now 
in  force  authorizing  voluntary  enlistment  or 
reenlistment  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  reserve  compo- 
nents thereof,  except  that  no  person  shall  be 
accepted  for  enlistment  after  he  has  received 
orders  to  report  for  Induction  and  except 
that,  whenever  the  Congress  or  the  President 
has  declared  that  the  national  interest  Is  im- 
periled, voluntary  enlistment  or  reenlistment 
in  such  forces,-  and  their  reserve  compo- 
nents, may  be  suspended  by  the  President  to 
such  extent  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  national  defense. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director 
to  Inform  every  registrant  of  all  rights  and 
procedures  available  to  him  under  this  title 
regarding  classification,  deferment,  and  ex- 
emption. Svich  information  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  shall  be  given  to  every  person  who 
registers  under  this  title  at  the  time  of  his 
registration,  and  shall  in  addition  be  avail- 
able subsequent  upon  request  of  such  regis- 
trant. 

Repeal  of  conflicting  laws:  appropriations: 
termination  of  induction 
Sec.  325.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this  title 
all  laws  or  any  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  ■\\-lth 
the  provisions  of  this  title  are  hereby  repealed 
to  the  extent  of  such  conflict. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  person  shall  be  inducted  for 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  July  1,  1971,  except  persons  now  or 
hereafter  deferred  under  this  title  after  the 
basis  for  such  deferment  ceases  to  exist. 

Aliens 

Sec.  326.  (a)  Section  101(a)  (15)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (15) ),  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  semi- 
colon and  adding  thereafter  the  following: 

"(K)  an  alien  who  has  requested  and  re- 
ceived an  adjustment  of  status  under  section 
247(c)  and  who  Is  not  a  nonimmigrant  within 
any  of  the  classes  (A)  through  (J)  thereof: 
Provided,  That  any  alien  whose  status  has 
been  adjusted  to  this  class  (K)  shall  depart 
from  the  United  States  within  one  year  from 
such  adjustment:  And  provided  further.  That 
any  alien  who  Is  in  this  class  (K)  shall  not 
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b«  eligible  for  any  further  adjustment  of 
statu*  whatsoever." 

(b>  The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.).  1« 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  347 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  status  at  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  Attorney  General,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  that  of  a 
nonimmigrant  In  class  (K)  under  section 
101(a)  (15)  of  this  Act.  or  In  any  other  class 
under  section  101(a)  (15)  for  which  he  may 
be  eligible,  if  such  alien  requests  an  adjust- 
ment of  status  m  order  to  be  exempted  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  as  amended.'" 

(c)  Section  348  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (8  U  S.C.  1258), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
the  words  "paragraph  (15)  (D)"  the  words  "or 
paragraph  (15)  (Ki". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  315  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1426).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  40S(b).  any  alien  who  U  granted 
exemptietr  under  an  existing  treaty  or  any 
alien  whO' requests  and  obtains  an  adjust- 
ment of  status  under  section  247(c)  or  who 
applies  or  has  applied  for  exemption  or  dis- 
charge from  training  or  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  he  Is  an  alien,  and  Is  or  was  relieved  or 
discharged  from  such  training  or  service  on 
such  basis,  shall  be  permanently  Ineligible  to 
become  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  States." 
xm-r  IV — MisctLUANrocs 
Military  youth  opportunity  schools 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
tbe  cooperation  and  assistance  of  th«  Secre- 
Ury  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  military  youth  oppor- 
tunity schools  which  would  provide  special 
educational  and  physical  traming.  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  one  year,  to  volunteers 
who  fall  to  meet  the  mlnlmxun  physical  and 
mental  requirements  for  military  service  In 
order  to  enable  such  volunteers  to  qiiallfy 
for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  results 
of  such  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  include  in  such  report, 
findings  with  respect  to — 

(1)  tbe  average  annual  number  of  volun- 
teers for  military  service  who  fall  to  meet  the 
educational  and  physical  standards  for  such 
service,  but  who,  with  a  maximum  of  one 
year's  training  In  opportunity  schools  of  the 
kind  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  could  qualify  for  military  service: 

(3)  an  estlntate  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  of  establishing 
and  operating  such  opportunity  schools: 

(3)  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  carry  out  such  a 
program: 

(4)  an  estimate  of  the  reenllstment  rate 
which  oould  be  expected  from  volxmteera 
trained  In  such  opportunity  schools: 

(5)  tbe  advisability  of  requiring  longer  en- 
listment periods  for  volunteers  receiving 
training  In  such  opportunity  schools:  and 

(6)  the  most  effective  means  and  measures 
for  Implementing  a  program  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  Motion. 

VoJunteer  army  study 

Sbc.  403.  The  President  shall   conduct  a 

study  to  determine  the  cost,  feasibility,  and 

desirability  of  replacing  the  present  system 

of  Involiuit&ry  Induction  of  persons  Into  the 


Armed  Forces  with  an  entirely  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  enlistments.  The  President  shall  sub- 
mit the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
National  service  corps  study 

Smc.  403  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  Investigation  to  determine  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
national  service  corps  In  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  mentaUy  and  physi- 
cally able  and  who  desire  to  perform  non- 
mllltary  services  designed  to  combat  disease. 
Ignorance,  and  poverty  at  home  and  abroad 
may  serve. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  such 
study  and  Investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  at  he  deems  appropriate, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section.  The  President  shall 
include  In  such  report  such  information  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  and  In  the  event  It  is 
determined  that  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional service  corps  as  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  Is  feasible  and  desir- 
able, he  shaU  specifically  include  In  such 
report — 

(1 )  a  review  of  exUtlng  voluntary  Federal 
service  program*  (nonmllltary)  In  which 
hardships  are  endured  by  the  participants 
or  extraordinary  service  Is  required  of  the 
participants,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  In  or- 
der to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing an  expanded  national  service  program 
with  the  broadest  possible  participation: 

13)  a  consideration  of  what  the  nature 
and  scope  of  a  national  service  program 
should  be: 

(3)  the  number  of  service  opportunities 
which  would  be  generated  by  such  a  pro- 
gram: 

(4)  the  relationship  of  such  a  service  sys- 
tem with  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
the  feasibility  of  authorizing  service  In  such 
a  national  service  corps  program  as  an  alter- 
native to  military  service; 

(5)  the  most  effective  means  by  which 
such  a  service  program  might  be  coordinated 
with  appropriate  private,  local,  and  State 
programs  of  a  public  service  nature: 

(6)  the  Impact  of  such  a  service  program 
upon  the  labor  force  and  the  economy  of 
the  United  States: 

(7)  the  effect  of  such  a  service  program 
upon  secondary  education  and  higher  edu- 
cation: 

(8)  the  role  of  women  In  such  a  service 
program: 

(9)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
such  a  service  program:  and 

(10)  the  mental  and  physical  standards 
for  participation.  If  any,  and  the  duration 
of  service  In  such  a  service  program. 

Amnesty  study 
Sic.  404.  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of 
granting  amnesty  In  the  near  future  to  those 
registrants  presently  outside  the  United 
States  who  are  liable  for  prosecution  under 
section  203  of  this  title.  In  conducting  this 
study,  the  President  shall  consider  the  num- 
ber of  such  re«;lstrants.  the  Implications  for 
the  morale  of  the  Armed  Forces  granting 
such  anmesty  would  raise,  the  historical 
precedent  for  granting  such  amnesty,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
The  President  shall  report  the  results  of  this 
study  to  the  Congress,  together  with  appro- 
priate recommendations,  within  six  months 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 


ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  noon  on  Friday 

next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  BILLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  to- 
day's session  until  noon  on  Friday  next, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives;  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills:  and  that  committees  be  permitted 
to  file  rei>orts.  including  any  minority, 
individual,  or  supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 
OF  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  <Mr.  Long)  held 
a  press  conference  announcing  the 
formation  of  a  subcommittee  to  deal  with 
veterans'  legislation.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  some  23  years  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  had  a  subcommittee  to  deal 
with  veterans'  legislation,  and  I  have 
been  honored  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  be  named  as  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chairman's  remarks  at  the 
press  conference  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   bt   Senator   Russeix    B.    Long. 

Democrat,  or  LorisuNA,  Chairman  of  the 

Senate  Finance  Committee 

Today  the  Committee  on  Finance  Is  taking 
a  significant  step  forward  In  upgrading  the 
stature  of  veterans'  legislation  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes.  In  keeping  with  the 
commitment  made  to  the  Senate  In  October 
of  last  year  we  are  today  creating  a  7-man 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Legislation  in  the 
Conomlttee  on  Finance. 

This  new  Subcommittee  will  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  within  the  Committee,  over  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  veterans'  pension  and 
compensaUon  programs — programs  Involving 
$5  billion  of  the  $7  bllUon  budget  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  In  the  last  fiscal 
year — and  the  GI  Insurance  program  with 
$39  billion  of  policies  In  force.  It  will  hold 
hearings  and  make  recommendations  on 
which  the  full  Conunlttee  can  act,  and  there- 
by expedite  the  fiow  of  veterans'  legislation 
to  the  Senate. 

The  Senators  who  will  serve  on  this  im- 
portant new  Subcommittee  are  all  highly 
regarded  members  of  the  Senate.  Each  of 
them  has  been  honored  by  the  voters  of  their 
State  by  being  elected  to  at  least  two  terms 
In  the  Senate.  These  are  men  of  whom  the 
veterans  of  this  nation's  wars  can  be  proud 


and  to  whose  Judgment  they  can  entrust 
their  legislative  programs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  annoimce  that 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge  of  Oeorgia,  who 
has  Just  been  re-elected  to  his  third  term 
In  the  Senate,  will  serve  as  Chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Talmadge  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished war  veteran  in  his  own  right.  His 
many  years'  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  been  highlighted 
by  a  special  awareness  of  and  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  veteran.  Without  his  demon- 
strated leadership  some  3>4  million  service- 
men who  today  are  enrolled  In  the  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  program  would 
not  have  that  benefit. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  announce  that  Senator 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah  will  serve  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Bennett,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  has 
Just  been  re-elected  to  a  fourth  term  In  the 
Senate.  Long  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  bis  dedication  to,  and  Interest  in, 
tbe  work  of  the  Committee  is  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  us  all.  He  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  consideration  of  vet- 
erans' measures  before  the  Committee  and 
has  aided  greatly  in  securing  Senate  passage 
of  key  veterans  bills  of  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses. 

Together,  these  two  men  bring  thirty  years 
of  Senate  service  and  experience  to  their  new 
responsibility.  The  high  honor  with  which 
they  have  served  has  earned  for  them  tbe 
esteem  of  their  colleagues.  Their  great  pres- 
tige In  the  Senate  will  bring  new  significance 
to  veterans'  measures  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Serving  with  them  on  the  Subcommltee  on 
Veterans'  Legislation  will  be : 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana 

Senator  Abraham  RIblcoff  of  Coimectlcut 

Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa 

Senator  Len  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 

These  men  are  all  outstanding  members  of 
the  Senate.  As  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, I  know  that  Senator  Talmadge  would 
keep  me  fully  aware  of  the  Subcommittee's 
work.  However,  la  view  of  my  own  keen 
personal  Interest  In  veterans  legislation,  I 
have  named  myself  the  Junior  member  of 
the  Subcommittee. 

Six  of  the  seven  Subcommittee  members 
are  veterans.  They  represent  every  geographic 
region  In  the  nation.  Their  average  seniority 
rank  Is  27th.  Their  average  service  In  the 
Senate  Is  12  years. 

They  axe  men  who  can  p>enetrate  the  maze 
of  technical  detail  that  often  surround  the 
knottiest  problems,  Isolate  and  define  the 
true  Issues,  and  decide  them  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  nation.  They  will  make  this 
new  subcommittee  a  powerful  forum  for 
airing  the  problems  of  the  veteran. 

The  creation  of  this  subcommittee  Is  a 
bold  new  departure  from  the  path  followed 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  the  past 
23  years.  Since  enactment  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  all  our  legislative 
work  has  been  handled  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  an  Interesting  comment  on  history 
that  the  last  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  23  years  ago,  was  a  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Legislation. 

That  Subcommittee  had  been  headed  dur- 
ing the  World  War  II  period  by  the  late 
Senator  Walter  F.  George  of  Georgia  who 
later*  served  with  distinction  as  Chairman 
of  the  full  Committee. 

As  another  commentary  on  history,  let 
me  recall  that  two  of  the  most  popular  vet- 
erans programs  of  all  time  originated  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance — the  servicemen's 
Insurance  program  developed  during  World 
War  I,  and  the  OI  BUI  of  Rights  enacted 
near  the  end  of  World  War  n.  More  re- 
cently, this  Committee  Initiated  another  far- 
reaching  measure  of  great  significance  to 
servicemen  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  when  It  ex- 
tended war-time  benefits  to  these  men. 


These  landmark  measures  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  great  importance  the 
Committee  on  Finance  attaches  to  Its  vet- 
erans' Jurisdiction.  They  demonstrate  more 
eloquently  than  words  how  successfully  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  met  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  past.  The  establishment  of 
this  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Legislation 
will  strengthen  the  Committee  and  through 
it  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  future. 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

I  see  present  here  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished career  men  in  the  government,  a 
man  whom  all  veterans  have  come  to  know 
and  respect,  Bill  Driver,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Sitting  with  him  I  see  the 
Deputy  Administrator,  A.  W.  Stratton. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  the  representatives 
of  the  veterans'  organizations  present.  As  I 
call  oB  the  name  of  your  organization,  please 
stand  and  be  reccignlzed  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee: American  Legion,  American  Veterans 
Committee,  Am  vets  (American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II) ,  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  Disabled  Officers  As- 
sociation, Disabled  American  Veterans,  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Marine  Corps 
League,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of 
the  U.S.A.,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A. 

We  certainly  appreciate  you  gentlemen 
coming  here  tcxlay. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation,  as  it  rightfully  should,  has  al- 
ways recognized  the  debt  it  owes  to  its 
citizens  who  risk  their  lives,  who  in  some 
cases  lose  their  lives  or  suffer  disabling 
wounds,  in  its  defense. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  always  dis- 
charged this  debt.  Great  as  this  Nation 
is,  it  does  not  have  it  in  its  power  to  ade- 
quately compensate  those  who  have  shed 
their  blood  for  it.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
less  than  honest  to  stand  here  and  main- 
tain that  this  Nation  has  always  done 
for  its  veterans  all  that  it  does  have  the 
power  to  do. 

But  even  if  we  must  admit  that  we  are 
not  now  meeting  the  fullness  of  our  obli- 
gations toward  veterans  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  we  can  say. — and  say  with 
justifiable  pride — that  we  have  made 
that  commitment.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  that  commitment, 
and — to  the  extent  that  it  is  within  our 
power  to  do  so — we  are  going  to  keep  try- 
ing to  meet  it  fully. 

I  am,  therefore,  both  pleased  and 
proud  to  have  been  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  new  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  always 
given  its  most  devoted  attention  to  those 
aspects  of  veterans'  legislation  which  fall 
within  its  jurisdiction.  But  a  brief  glance 
at  the  other  areas  the  Committee  on 
Finance  must  deal  with  makes  quite 
clear  the  probability  that  the  91st  Con- 
press  will  be  a  very  busy  time  for  the 
committee. 

It  is  charged  with  all  the  vast  pro- 
gran^  covered  in  the  Social  Security  Act, 
including  the  mounting  problems  of  wel- 
fare, of  rising  costs  under  medicare  and 
medicaid,  and  of  keeping  the  social  secu- 
rity program  both  financially  sound  and 
socially  adequate.  Also,  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  major  reforms  in  our  income  tax 
system  and  of  the  use  of  tax  credits  as 


a  tool  for  involving  private  industry  more 
in  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  problems  of 
our  cities. 

All  of  these  topics  and  more  fall  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  all  of  them  appear  likely  to 
require  searching  examination. 

The  establishment  of  a  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans  Legislation  will  assure  that 
these  other,  admittedly  important,  is- 
sues do  not  deprive  legislation  on  behalf 
of  our  veterans  of  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

Veterans  legislation  in  one  form  or 
another  is  as  old — or  nearly  as  old — as 
the  Nation  itself.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress provided  for  lifetime  compensation 
to  those  disabled  in  battle  in  an  act 
passed  less  than  2  months  after  John 
Hancock  put  his  signature  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776. 

This  early  form  of  veterans'  benefit — 
compensation  to  the  disabled — is.  of 
course,  the  expression  of  the  most  basic 
of  obligations  which  a  country  bears  to- 
ward its  fighting  men.  So,  too,  the  Na- 
tion has  since  its  earliest  days  recognized 
the  obligation  to  provide  not  only  for  its 
disabled  veterans  but  also  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  die  in  its  service. 

Compensation  for  service-connected 
disability  and  death  has  been  provided  in 
every  instance  in  which  this  Nation  has 
been  at  war.  And,  despite  the  many  other 
programs  that  have  been  established  for 
veterans,  it  is  this  service-connected 
compensation  which  still  is  the  biggest 
item  in  the  budget  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

There  are  presently  about  2  million 
disabled  veterans  and  about  370,000  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  who  receive  a  yearly 
total  of  some  $2.6  billion  in  compen- 
sation payments  arising  out  of  service- 
connected  disability  or  death. 

For  the  most  part,  these  payments  are 
based  on  service  in  the  two  World  Wars, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  But  some  payments 
are  still  being  made  as  a  result  of  deaths 
or  disabilities  arising  out  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

In  addition  to  the  payments  made  as 
compensation  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  death,  pensions  are  also  pay- 
able to  aged  and  disabled  veterans  and 
to  the  survivors  of  veterans  even  though 
the  veteran's  death  or  disability  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  his  military 
service. 

Except  in  the  ca.se  of  living  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  these 
non-service-connected  payments  are 
made  only  to  those  who  are  in  need.  The 
income  limitation  reflects  the  different 
type  of  obligation  which  non-service- 
connected  pensions  fulfill. 

The  service-connected  compensation 
payment  is  very  definitely  and  clearly  in 
the  nature  of  a  certain  monthly  pasmient 
for  a  certain  loss  suffered.  The  non- 
service-connected  pension  arises  in  a 
more  indirect  manner  from  the  special 
relationship  which  the  Nation  enters  into 
with  those  citizens  whom  it  calls  to  mili- 
tary service  in  times  of  war. 

The  Nation  asks  these  citizens  to  tem- 
porarily forgo  many  of  their  civilian 
rights  and  opportunities  and  to  risk  the 
permanent  loss  of  health  and  perhaps 
of  life. 
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Whether  or  not  these  rislcs  materialize, 
the  Nation  incurs  a  lasting  obllgaUon  to- 
ward its  citizen-soldiers  and  toward  their 
families— an  obligation  to  serve  them  in 
Selr  time  of  need,  as  they  served  the 
Nation  in  Its  time  of  need. 

Payments  under  the  provisions  tor 
non-service-connected  Pensions  are  now 
being  made  at  the  rate  of  about  $2  1 
Sn  a  year  to  about  2.2  million  vet- 
erans and  survivors  of  veterans.  WeU 
over  half  of  these  payments  are  based 
on  World  War  I  service,  and  around 
50  000  are  based  on  service  in  or  before 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

In  addiUon  to  the  money  payments 
made  under  the  compensaUon  and  pen- 
sion provisions  of  our  veterans  laws, 
this  country  observes  a  long  tradition 
of  providing  hosplUl  and  medical  care 
for  veterans.  As  with  the  cash  Payments, 
the  primary  and  most  direct  obligation 
is  to  those  who  need  hospital  or  medical 
care  as  a  result  of  some  condition  m- 
curred  or  aggravated  during  their  acUve 

service 

Veteiiuis'  Administration  hospitals 
also  to  the  extent  that  space  Is  avail- 
able take  care  of  disabled  veterans  need- 
ing hospitalization  for  reasons  not  serv- 
ice connected  and  of  nondisabled  vet- 
erans who  are  unable  to  afford  needed 
hospitaUzatlon  elsewhere 

We  are  presenUy  spending  about  $1 '72 
billion  to  provide  hospital  and  medlca^ 
care  for  an  average  of  more  than  120.000 
veterans  a  day. 

In  1944.  while  this  country  was  still 
engaged  in  the  Second  World  War.  a 
new  tradition  in  assistance  to  veterans 
was  established  with  the  Passage  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1944.  popularly  known  as  the  OI 

This  act  provided  special  benefits  to 
help  those  returning  from  mUltary  seir- 
Ice  to  take  their  proper  place  In  civilian 
life  Specifically.  It  provided  for  a  pro- 
gram of  loan  guarantees  to  enable  re- 
turning veterans  to  buy  their  own  homes 
or  businesses.  It  also  provided  for  edu- 
cation and  training  benefits,  which  I  re- 
gard as  extremely  Important. 

This  act  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  In  March 
of  1944  and  was  signed  into  law  In  June 
of  the  same  year.  It  has  since  been  re- 
vised and  extended  to  cover  the  veterans 
of  the  Korean  and  the  post-Korean  pe- 
riods Since  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  however.  Jurisdiction 
over  ai  bill  programs  has  been  vested  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  objective  of  the  loan  guarantee 
program  is  to  make  It  possible  for  young 
veterans  to  buy  their  own  hjomes  or  busi- 
nesses even  though  their  military  serv- 
ice has  prevented  them  from  establish- 
ing the  credit  or  saving  the  sizable 
downpayment  which  would  ordinarily 
be   required. 

In  the  first  20  years  that  this  program 
was  In  operation,  private  lenders  made 
over  6V2  mUlion  loans  which  were  guar- 
anteed by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  these  were  made 
to  enable  veterans  to  purchase  homes. 

According  to  the  projections  in  the 
1970  budget,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
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million  guaranteed  loans  to  veterans  are 
expected  to  be  made  in  that  year. 

The  results  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing provisions  of  the  GI  bills  have  been 
especially  Impressive. 

The  World  War  n  provisions  were  in 
effect  for  12  years:  1944  to  1956.  During 
that  time  nearly  8  million  veterans  re- 
ceived training.  Over  2  million  of  them 
went  to  college,  and  3' a  million  went  to 
school  below  the  college  level.  Another 
2  million-plus  took  oii-the-job  training 
or  institutional  on-farm  training. 

Under  the  Korean  war  GI  bill,  yet  an- 
other 2.3  million  veterans  received  edu- 
cation and  training,  and.  under  the  1966 
act  covering  veterans  of  the  post-Korean 
period,  nearly  half  a  million  veterans 
are  expected  to  further  their  education 
or  receive  job  training  In  fiscal  1970 
alone. 

In  1943.  when  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  recommended  an  edu- 
cation and  training  program  for  World 
War  II  veterans,  he  predicted: 

The  money  Invested  In  this  training  and 
schooling  program  will  reap  rich  dividends 
la  higher  productivity,  more  intelligent 
leadership,  and  greater  human  happiness. 


It  Is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  measure 
exactly  the  extent  to  which  that  predic- 
tion has  been  fulfilled. 

I  siispect.  however,  that  It  would  not 
be  too  imreasonable  to  attribute  a  good 
portion  of  the  growth  and  prosperity 
which  this  country  has  seen  in  the  past 
quarter  century  to  the  wise  investment 
in  human  resources  which  the  original 
GI  bill  and  its  successors  have  made. 

Through  the  programs  I  have  men- 
tioned togetlier  with  other  veterans  pro- 
grams— smaller  but  also  important — this 
country  has  come  a  long  way  toward  ful- 
filling the  obligation  it  owes  those  who 
tale  up  arms  in  its  defense. 

But.  as  time  passes,  needs  and  oppor- 
timities  change. 

We  must  ever  be  alert  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  be  sure  first  of  all  that 
this  Nation  never  shows  itself  imgrateful 
to  those  who  have  served  It.  and  sec- 
ondly, that  no  chance  Is  lost  to  develop 
to  its  fullest  potential  that  precious 
human  resource,  that  easily  identifiable 
cross  section  of  our  citizenry  who  bear 
with  rightful  pride  the  title  of  veterans. 
Today  our  veteran  population  num- 
bers more  than  26  million  and  an  addi- 
tional 800.000  are  returning  from  service 
each  year. 

It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  new 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legislation 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  assure 
that  their  interests  and  this  Nation's  in- 
terests are  not  ignored.  I  am  honored  to 
have  been  chosen  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance.  I  know  of  his  deep  concern  for 
the  problems  of  veterans  which  I  share. 
I  know  of  his  conscientious  and  diligent 


work  on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
I  know  that  he  will  use  the  same  type 
of  inspirational  approach  toward  the 
problems  of  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  Indiana  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  American 
Legion.  Therefore  we  feel  special  pride 
in  the  matters  with  which  veterans  are 
concerned.  In  Indiana,  we  also  have,  of 
couise.  many  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions which  have  strong  local  chapters, 
and  frequently  we  have  a  chance  to  work 
with  them,  as  do  other  Senators. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Congress  has 
always  given  attention  to  veterans  af- 
fairs is  because  these  men  and  women 
have  taken  time  out  of  their  lives  to  de- 
vote to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
fitting  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
given  some  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  to  their  country. 
I  have  benefited  from  the  veterans 
legislation  which  was  enacted  in  other 
Congresses.  Under  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
I  had  a  chance  to  finish  my  college  edu- 
cation, and  I  am  appreciative  of  that 
fact.  At  the  same  time.  I  think  those  of 
us  serving  on  this  committee  must  con- 
stantly be  alert  to  the  fact  that,  in  com- 
ing generations,  the  problems  of  the  vet- 
erans will  be  greater  and  more  severe 
than  those   in   our   generation. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  upon  his  appointment  as  chair- 
man, and  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  establishing  this  sub- 
committee. I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  of  this 
subcommittee  in  providing  and  insuring 
as  is  only  fitting,  legislation  that  will 
enhance  and  better  the  lives  of  these 
men  and  women  to  whom  this  Nation  is 
so  deeply  indebted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana,  for  his  remarks.  Having  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  a  period  of  a  number  of  years,  I  know 
of  his  diligence  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  disabled 
veterans  and  veterans  generally,  their 
widows,  and  the  orphans  of  deceased 
veterans.  I  know  he  will  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  the  full  committee,  in 
carrying  out  the  charge  that  has  been 
entrusted  to  us. 

I  pledge  to  him  and  to  the  veterans 
of  this  country  that  this  subcommittee 
will  do  its  utmost  to  see  that  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  all  owe  to  every  veteran  in 
America  shall  continue  to  be  recognized, 
and  that  we  shall  continue  to  review, 
from  time  to  time,  that  debt  of  gratitude, 
to  see  that  the  laws  of  this  coimtry  are 
kept  abreast  of  the  measure  of  that  debt. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah,  who  has 
been  very  generous  in  permitting  me  to 
proceed  for  this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late my  friend  from  Georgia  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  May  I  say 
that  I.  too.  would  like  to  cooperate  and 
work  In  every  way  I  can  in  this  most 
Important  field. 


S.  1148  AND  1149— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  TO  AMEND  THE  OR- 
GANIC ACTS  OF  GUAM  AND  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Burdick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf).  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ^Mr. 
Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  two  bills  to  amend  the 
Organic  Acts  of  the  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  make  the  col- 
leges there  land-grant  colleges  eligible 
for  the  grants  and  services  that  such 
institutions  receive. 

This  would  mean  that  both  the  College 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  College  of 
Guam  would  provide  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts  education,  and  agricul- 
tural extension  services. 

In  lieu  of  the  donations  of  public  land 
or  land  script  provided  to  other  land- 
grant  colleges,  both  the  colleges  at  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  would  receive  an 
appropriation  of  $3  million.  Beyond  that 
they  would  receive  only  the  same  annual 
proportionate  share  of  funds  and  serv- 
ices that  other  land-grant  colleges  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  two  bills  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam. 


S.  1151— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CONTROL  FISH  DISEASES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  fresh 
water  and  marine  fish  cultural  industries 
are  threatened  by  serious  communicable 
diseases  similar  to  those  which  have  en- 
dangered the  livestock  and  poultry  In- 
dustries in  the  past,  but  which  we  have 
long  since  brought  under  control. 

These  fresh  water  and  marine  fisheries 
resources  are  the  key  to  a  boimtlful  sup- 
ply of  food  for  the  hungry  mouths  of  the 
world — we  cannot  stand  idle  and  allow 
them  to  be  destroyed. 

We  are  begirming  to  hear  a  strong  na- 
tionwide cry  for  assistance  from  conser- 
vation workers  and  commercial  fish 
producers.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
them.  Time  is  an  Important  factor,  and 
we  should  enact  effective  disease  control 
legislation  before  the  problem  gets  out  of 
hand — not  afterwards. 

A  number  of  red  flags  are  already  fly- 
ing. We  should  heed  the  danger  signals 
now.  For  example,  whirling  disesise, 
which  cripples  and  kills  trout  and  sal- 
mon, has  moved  from  Pennsylvania, 
where  It  was  introduced  In  the  1950's. 
into  Connecticut.  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  The  fight  is  on  to  keep  this 


Incurable  parasitic  disease  from  infecting 
the  coho  salmon  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  its  impact  on  that  new  and  boom- 
ing salmon  flshery  could  be  devastating. 

Should  the  cross-country  march  of 
this  disease  continue  and  lead  to  the 
infection  of  the  valuable  trout  hateheries 
of  the  West,  It  would  be  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  recreational  catastrophe.  In 
northern  Utah  and  southern  Idaho,  some 
10  million  pounds  of  trout  are  produced 
armually  for  market  and  for  the  sport 
recreation  of  vacationers.  Think  what  the 
impact  of  this  disease  would  be  on  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  fisheries  of  Wash- 
ington. Oregon,  and  California. 

We  are  also  facing  some  particularly 
difficult  problems  due  to  viral  infections. 
They  have  taken,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  a 
heavy  toll  of  fish  in  hatcheries  across  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world.  Vi- 
ral diseases  can  be  shipped  into  unin- 
fected hatcheries  with  fish  eggs  spawned 
from  infected  broodstocks.  The  rapid  air 
shipment  of  these  eggs  makes  it  a  simple 
matter  to  transport  infections  half  way 
around  the  world  in  less  than  a  day. 
Trout  hatcheries  in  France  are  now  suf- 
fering outbreaks  of  one  of  our  North 
American  viruses  shipped  over  via  air 
freight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trout  and 
salmon  of  the  United  States  could  be- 
come hopelessly  infected  with  the  exotic 
virus,  not  yet  found  in  this  country,  that 
is  running  rampant  through  the  trout 
hatcheries  of  Western  Europe. 

Researchers  have  very  recently  dis- 
covered that  several  epidemics  in  chan- 
nel catflsh  hatcheries  of  the  South-Cen- 
tral States  were  also  caused  by  an  incur- 
able virus  infection.  This  is  a  potentially 
serious  problem  for  this  rapidly  growing 
industry  which  is  currently  producing 
some  36  million  pounds  of  channel  cat- 
fish each  year.  If  this  developing  flshery 
is  to  be  saved  from  destruction  every  pos- 
sible effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  and  other  serious  diseases. 

Recognition  of  the  sea  as  a  source  of 
food  for  the  future  has  led  to  a  recent 
surge  of  activity  in  marine  aquaculture. 
Tliis  expansion  has  caused  an  increase 
in  the  importation  or  transfer  of  many 
exotic  species  of  shellflsh  into  waters 
already  producing  native  shellflsh  for 
market.  "The  foreign  diseases  and  preda- 
tors of  these  imports,  once  established, 
kill  high  numbers  of  the  native  shellflsh 
in  the  area.  As  an  example,  consider  what 
has  happened  to  the  oysters  in  Delaware 
Bay  and  lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  these 
waters  a  parasitic  disease,  transferred 
from  oyster  bed  to  oyster  bed  since  the 
mid-1950*s,  has  claimed  as  much  as  95 
percent  of  some  oyster  populations.  In- 
discriminate shipping  of  oysters  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  transfer  of  oys- 
ter drills  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west 
coast  and  the  exportation  of  this  enemy 
to  Eimjpe.  These  diseases  and  these 
predators  of  shellfish  have  caused  sub- 
stantial, but  possibly  preventable,  losses 
to  our  marine  flsheries. 

These  problems  of  fish  disease  con- 
trol have  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
American  and  international  flsheries  ex- 
perts. I  am  sure  that  the  apparent  lack 
of  control  over  the  spread  of  serious 
fish  diseases  is  not  due  to  apathy  on  the 
part  of  these  workers.  The  problem  lies 


with  the  development  of  effective  con- 
trol programs.  Many  countries  are  now 
establishing  agencies  to  control  flsh 
diseases  as  a  result  of  resolutions  ad- 
vanced at  two  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Pish  Disease.  Amer- 
ican fishery  experts  have  taken  part  in 
these  international  conferences  and 
some  limited  progress  ha\  been  made  in 
this  counti-y  as  a  result.  In  1964  the 
American  Fisheries  Society,  the  oldest 
and  largest  scientific  flsheries  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  established  a 
special  flsh  disease  committee.  This 
group  has  been  insti-umental  in  warning 
Federal.  State,  and  conunerclal  fisheries 
leaders  of  the  dangers  confronting  us 
today;  however,  little  real  action  has 
taken  place. 

Now  that  Whirling  Disease  threatens 
our  trout  and  salmon  flsheries  with  dis- 
aster, now  the  viral  diseases  endanger 
millions  of  flsh  in  our  trout  and  catflsh 
hatcheries,  and  now  that  we  have  seen 
impoited  pests  wipe  out  commercial 
oyster  beds,  I  feel  that  concern  for  the 
future  of  these  valuable  resources  has 
gained  sufficient  momentiun  for  action. 

I  am  therefore  intixxluclng  a  bill  to- 
day, for  myself  and  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Ervin.  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mi-.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Yarborouch,  to  grant  sufficient 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop,  together  with  the  States, 
regulations  and  programs  that  will  effec- 
tively control  and  eradicate  these  dis- 
eases  that  constitute  a  threat  to  the  flsh 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  foresee 
effective  regulations  developed  under  this 
authority  that  would  establish,  for  the 
first  time,  well  coordinated  fish  disease 
control  efforts.  Since  the  principles  of 
fish  disease  control  and  animal  disease 
control  are  es.sentially  the  same,  many  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  closely  pat- 
terned after  the  laws  that  have  enabled 
us  to  successfully  protect  our  livestock 
and  poultry  industries.  This  bill  is  not  de- 
signed to  take  the  initiative  from  existing 
or  future  State  flsh  disease  control  pro- 
grams but  is  intended  instead  to  provide 
national  unity  and  direction  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  our  Federal  and  State 
flsheries  experts. 

This  proposal  has  several  very  im- 
portant features  that  will  do  much  to 
protect  the  fish  resources  of  the  Nation. 
Working  closely  together,  our  Federal  and 
State  flsheries  workers  would,  whenever 
the  nature  of  a  serious  outbreak  war- 
rants, be  able  to  seize,  quarantine,  or 
dispose  of  any  flsh  that  pose  a  disease 
threat  to  our  fisheries.  The  term  "fish." 
as  used  in  this  context,  includes  fresh 
water  and  marine  fish  and  shellflsh  in 
the  broadest  sense.  This  quarantine  and 
disposal  authority  applies  to  flsh  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
fish  transported  in  interstate  commerce. 
With  regard  to  the  impact  of  effective 
disease  control  regulations  on  the  com- 
mercial producer,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  should  be  authorized  to  compen- 
sate growers  for  losses  encountered  In 
the  course  of  fish  disease  control  pro- 
grams. This  compensation  should  be. 
when  combined  with  compensation  re- 
ceived from  States  or  other  sources, 
based  on  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
product  Involved.  The  most  effective  co- 
operation could  be  expected  from  com- 
mercial flsh  producers  when  there  is  a 
gtiarantee  of  proper  indemnification  for 
those  losses  that  are  caused  by  the  exe- 
cution of  disease  control  regulations. 

Another  essential  element  of  this  pro- 
posal is  the  call  for  the  development  of 
State-Federal  cooperative  programs  for 
the  control  of  fish  diseases.  Both  funds 
and  personnel  would  be  shared  In  order 
to  solve  common  problems.  State  involve- 
ment in  the  total  program  is  an  im- 
portant aspect.  I  hope  it  stimulates  many 
States  to  draft  flsh  disease  regulations 
that  are  sufBciently  well  coordinated  and 
enforced  as  to  minimize  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive Federal  efforts. 

The  spread  of  serious  flsh  and  shell- 
fish diseases  must  be  prevented,  as  I  out- 
lined earlier,  if  their  control  is  to  be 
achieved.  This  bill  would  prohibit  the 
interstate  transporUtion  of  diseased  flsh 
or  shellfish  by  common  carrier  or  by 
personal  means.  This  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  inspection  procedures,  tech- 
niques and  capablUtles  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  in  agriculture  but  on 
a  much  smaller  scale.  Finally  the  bill 
spells  out  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
fish  disease  control  laws  and  regulations 
and  provides  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployees carrying  out  their  assigned  duties. 
The  single  most  Important  factor  in 
the  protection  of  our  flsh  resources  is 
not  recognized  in  the  provisions  of  this 
bUl.  This  factor  is  timeliness.  Time  Is 
no  longer  in  our  favor.  We  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  warnings  that  are  being 
voiced   by   flsheries  workers  and  pro- 
ducers. The  spread  of  serious  flsh  dis- 
eases via  modem  transportation  is  suf- 
flcient  evidence  to  tell  us  that  time  has 
run  out  and  that  protective  legislation 
must  be  provided.  If  we  continue  to  wait 
the  dangers  to  our  flsh   resources  will 
rapidly    increase,    the    cost    of    control 
measures  wiU  multiply,  and  some  diseases 
may  indeed  get  out  of  control  altogether. 
In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  point 
to  three  resolutions  passed  at  meetings 
of  trout  growers  and  representatives  of 
allied   industries   indicating   their  deep 
concern  about  the  spread  of  flsh  diseases 
in  the  United  States,  and  asking  that 
something   be  done   about   them. 

The  flrst  is  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
16th  annufid  convention  of  the  U.S.  Trout 
Farmers  Association,  held  at  Twin  Falls. 
Idaho.  October  9-11.  1968,  which  asked 
Federal  assistance  in  controlling  whirl- 
ing disease  of  trout  and  other  salmonoids. 
The  resolution  states  that: 
The  US  Trout  Farmers  Association  strong- 
ly urges  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
State*  of  America  to  appropriate  funds  and 
utilize  lu  agencies  and  resources  to  re- 
search and  help  solve  the  national  problem 
of  Myxosoma  Cerebralls  (whirling  disease) 
which  has  Infected  many  salmonoids  of  the 
hatcheries,  streams  and  lakes  of  various  parts 
of  our  Nation,  and  which  threatens  to  In- 
fect   many    additional    hatcheries,    streams 
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and  lakes  to  the  extent  that  It  poses  a  threat 
to  the  Federal  flsh  program,  the  various  state 
flsh  programs,  and  the  commercial  flsh  in- 
dustry. 

The  Other  two  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  September  22-24,  1965.  and  ask 
flrst  for  a  national  Reporting  Service  on 
Pish  Diseases,  and  second  for  help  In 
preventing  the  importation  of  viral  hem- 
morhaglc  septicemia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ESTABLISHIICNT     OF     A      NATTOMAL     lUPOaTlNO 

SEKVice  OH  Pish  Diseases 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  that  certain  flsh 
diseases  constitute  a  threat  to  flsheries  re- 
sources of  North  America  and  commercial 
hatcheries  raising  trout  and  salmon:  and 

Whereas  these  diseases  such  as  Infectious 
pancreatic  necrosis  (IPN).  viral  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  (Egtved).  and  whirling  disease 
caused  by  Myxosoma  cerebralls.  once  estab- 
lished cannot  be  effectively  treated;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  Important  to  limit  the  fur- 
ther spread  and  effect  of  these  diseases: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the   following   actions   be 

(1)  That  the  committee  should  meet  at 
least  once  during  the  coming  year  to  review 
the  status  of  flsh  diseases,  review  and  recom- 
mend standard  methods  for  detection  and 
Identification  of  flsh  diseases,  and  make 
recommendations  for  effective  disease  control 
to  appropriate  officials  and  agencies  In  North 
America. 

(2)  That  this  committee  contact  the 
various  agencies  to  determine  an  effective 
way  to  establish  a  permanent  program  for 
the  control  of  diseases  of  trout  and  salmon. 

(3)  That  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  be 
empowered  to  utilize  their  existing  facUlUes 
and  personnel  and  to  expand.  If  necessary, 
their  facilities  and  stall  to  provide  examina- 
tion and  diagnostic  services  to  control  flsh 
diseases,  especially  on  an  Interstate  basis,  and 
to  provide  assUtance  where  the  requirements 
exceed  technical  capablUUes  of  sUte  and 
commercial  flsh  Interests;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  a  National 
Reporting  Service  be  establUhed  to  obtain 
pertinent  data  on   flsh  diseases. 

PXXVXNTION     or    THE     IMPORTATION     OF     VMAL 

Hemorehacic  Septicemia 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  that  viral 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  commonly  known  as 
Egtved  Is  a  serious  problem  to  trout  flsheries 
in  various  European  countries;  and 

Whereas  this  virus  disease  of  trout  Is 
readily  transmitted  to  trout  of  aU  ages  by  live 
flsh  and  may  be  transmitted  by  flsh  eggs:  and 

Whereas  thU  disease  Is  not  yet  recorded 
in  trout  of  North  America:  and 

Whereas  the  importation  of  this  disease 
unquestionably  would  lead  to  catastrophic 
damage  to  trout  flsheries  in  North  America; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  official  recognition  be  taken 
of  the  serlousneM  of  this  threat  to  the  fishery 
and  that  the  following  actions  be  taken: 

(1)  Voluntary  action  to  be  taken  by  all 
concerned  to  prevent  the  Importation  of  this 
disease  by  refraining  from  Importing  live 
flsh  or  flsh  eggs  from  areas  where  this 
disease  occurs. 

(2)  That  leglslaUon  be  enacted  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  live  flsh  or  flsh  eggs 
unless  the  products  are  certified  by  a  com- 
petent authority  to  be  free  of  the  disease. 


The  bill  (S.  1151)  to  provide  protection 
for  the  fish  resources  of  the  United  States 
including  the  freshwater  and  marine  flsh 
cultural  industries  against  the  introduc- 
tion and  dissemination  of  diseases  of  flsh 
and  shellflsh,  and  for  other  purposes  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  1161 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as 
used  in  this  Act.  unless  the  context  Indi- 
cates otherwise,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  ^ 

(2)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  the  Interior; 

(3)  "flsh"  includes  all  species  of  fresh- 
water and  marine  flsh.  moUusks.  and  crusU- 
ceans.  including  their  eggs  or  young, 
whether  wild  or  reared  In  captivity,  whether 
live  or  dead: 

(4)  "United  SUtes"  means  the  States 
thereof  and  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(6)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce from  a  SUte  or  other  area  Included 
m  the  definition  of  "United  SUtes"  to  or 
through  any  other  such  SUte  or  area;   and/ 

(6)  "foreign  commerce"  Includes  commerce 
with  a  foreign  country. 

SEC.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary,  whenever  he 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  Into,  or  dlssemlnaUon  with- 
in, the  United  SUtes  of  a  communicable 
disease  of  flsh.  may.  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  secOon. 
seize,  quarantine,  or  dispose  of.  In  a  reason- 
able manner  after  taking  Into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  necessity 
of  such  action  to  protect  the  flsh  of  the 
United  SUtes.  (1)  any  flsh  which  he  flnds 
are  moving  or  are  being  handled  or  have 
moved  or  have  been  handled  In  IntersUte  or 
foreign  commerce  contrary  to  any  law  or 
regulation  administered  by  him  relating  to 
the  prevention  of  the  Introduction  or  dis- 
semination of  any  communicable  disease  of 
flsh:  (2)  any  flsh  which  he  flnds  are  moving 
In  IntersUte  or  foreign  commerce,  and  which 
are  infected  with  or  have  been  exposed  to  any 
communicable  disease  dangerous  to  flsh; 
and  (3)  any  flsh  which  he  flnds  have  moved 
m  IntersUte  or  foreign  commerce,  and  at 
the  lime  of  such  movement  were  so  In- 
fected  or   exposed. 

(b)  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  any  dangerous,  communicable  exoUc 
disease  of  flsh.  such  as  viral  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  of  Rainbow  Trout,  on  any  prem- 
ises in  the  United  States  would  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  flsh  resources  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  would  burden  IntersUte  and 
foreign  commerce,  the  SecreUry,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  exists  because  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  disease  within  the 
United  States,  may,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  seize, 
quarantine,  or  dispose  of.  In  such  a  manner 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  any 
flsh  in  the  United  SUtes  which  he  finds  are 
or  have  been  Infected  with  or  exposed  to 
any  such  disease,  or  any  fish  product  or 
article  which  he  flnds  were  so  related  to 
such  flsh  as  to  be  likely  to  be  a  means  of 
disseminating  any  such  disease:  Provided. 
Tha«-.  action  shaU  be  Uken  under  this  sub- 
section only  If  the  Secretary  flnds  that  ade- 
quate measures  are  not  being  taken  by  the 
appropriate  SUte  or  other  governmenul  en- 
tity The  SecreUry  shall  notify  the  appro- 
priate official  of  the  SUte  or  other  govern- 
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mental   entity   before   any   action  Is  taken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  If  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  flsh  of 
the  United  SUtes,  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regulations  prohibiting  or  regulating  the 
movement  In  IntersUte  or  foreign  commerce 
of  any  flsh  which  are  or  have  been  infected 
with  or  exposed  to  any  communicable  flsh 
disease,  or  which  have  been  treated  for  any 
such  disease,  or  which  he  flnds  would  other- 
wise be  likely  to  Introduce  Into,  or  dissemi- 
nate within,  the  United  SUtes  any  such 
disease. 

(d)  The  SecreUry  may  order.  In  writing, 
the  owner  of  any  flsh,  flsh  product,  or  article 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  the  agent  of  such  owner,  to  main- 
tain In  quarantine  or  to  dispose  of  such  flsh, 
flsh  product,  or  article  In  such  a  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  direct  pursuant  to  au- 
thority vested  In  bUn  by  this  Act.  If  such 
owner  or  agent  falls  to  do  so  after  receipt  of 
such  notice,  the  Secretary  may  uke  action 
as  authorized  by  such  subsecttons  (a)  and 
(b),  and  recover  from  such  owner  or  agent 
the  reasonable  costs  of  any  care,  handling, 
and  disposal  Incurred  by  the  SecreUry  in 
connection  therewith.  Such  coeU  shall  not 
constitute  a  lien  against  the  flsh,  flsh  prod- 
uct, or  article  Involved.  CosU  collected  under 
this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  ap- 
propriation for  carrying  out  flsh  disease  con- 
trol activities  of  the  Department. 

(e)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  the  SecreUry  shall  compen- 
sate the  owner  of  any  flsh,  flsh  product,  or 
article  destroyed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  reimburse  any  such  owner 
for  cosU,  as  deUnnlned  by  the  SecreUry  to 
be  reasonable,  that  have  been  Incurred  In 
connection  with  seizure,  quarantine,  or  de- 
struction. Such  compensation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  fair  market  value  of  any  such  flsh, 
flsh  product,  or  article  as  determined  by  the 
SecreUry  at  the  time  of  lU  seizure,  quaran- 
tine, or  destruction.  Compensation  paid  any 
owner  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  any  compensation  re- 
ceived by  such  owner  from  a  Sute  or  other 
source  and  such  fair  market  value  of  the  flsh. 
flsh  product  or  article .  Funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  available  for  carrying  out  fish  dis- 
ease control  activities  of  the  Department 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  canylng  out  this 
subsection. 

(f)  No  such  compensation  or  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  paid  by  the  SecreUry  for  any 
fish,  flsh  product,  or  article  which  has  been 
moved  or  handled  by  the  owner  thereof  or 
his  agent  knowingly  In  violation  of  a  law 
or  regulation  administered  by  the  SecreUry 
for  the  prevention  of  the  dissemination  of 
the  communicable  disease,  for  which  the  flsh, 
fish  product,  or  article  was  seized,  quaran- 
tined, or  destroyed,  or  a  law  or  regulation 
for  the  enforcement  of  which  the  Secretary 
enters  or  has  entered  Into  a  cooperative 
agreement  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
such  diseases,  or  for  any  flsh  which  have 
moved  into  the  United  States  contrary  to 
such  law  or  regulation  administered  by  the 
SecreUry  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  communicable  disease  of  fish. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
prompt  and  effectual  suppression  and  extir- 
pation of  dangerous  communicable  diseases 
of  flsh  and  to  certify  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  the  executive  authority  of  each  SUU 
or  other  governmenul  entity  covered  by  this 
Act.  and  invite  such  authorities  to  cooperate 
In  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  Whenever  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  accepted 
by  any  such  SUte  or  entity  in  which  a  com- 
municable disease  is  declared  to  exist,  or 
such  SUte  or  entity  shall  have  adopted  plans 
and  methods  for  the  suppression  and  ex- 
tirpation of  such  diseases,  which  plans  and 
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methods  are  accept»hls_t0^the  SecreUry,  and 
the  governor  of  a  State  or  other  properly 
constituted  authority  signifles  his  readiness 
to  cooperate  for  the  extinction  of  any  such 
communicable  disease  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  expend  so  much  money  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
such  disinfection  and  quarantine  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  anywhere  within  the  United 
States. 

.(b)  The  SecreUry,  either  Independently  or 
In  cooperation  VTlth  SUtes  or  any  other  gov- 
ernmental entity  covered  by  this  Act,  fish 
fanners'  associations  and  similar  orgaiilza- 
tlons,  and  individuals,  is  authorized.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  to  control  and  eradicate 
any  communicable  diseases  of  fl^h.  Includ- 
ing Incipient  or  potentially  serious  outbreaks 
of  diseases  of  fish,  and  contagious  or  Infec- 
tious exotic  dlesasee  of  fish  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  constitute  an  emer- 
gency and  threaten  the  fish  resources  of  the 
United  SUtes,  including  payment  of  claims 
growing  out  of  destruction  of  flsh,  flsh  prod- 
ucte,  or  articles.  Infected  by  or  exposed  to 
any  such  disease. 

Sec.  4.  No  airline  comp>any,  railroad,  or 
common  carrier  shall  knowingly  receive  for 
transporUtion  or  transport  in  IntersUte  or 
foreign  commerce  any  fish  with  any  com- 
municable disease;  nor  shall  any  f>erson, 
company,  or  corporation  deliver  for  such 
transporUtion  to  any  airline,  railroad,  or 
other  common  carrier,  any  fish  knowing  them 
to  be  Infected  vrlth  any  communicable  dis- 
ease; nor  shall  any  person,  company,  or  cor- 
poration transport  In  private  conveyance  in 
IntersUte  or  foreign  commerce  any  fish, 
knowing  them  to  be  Infected  with  any  com- 
municable disease:  Provided,  That  such  fish 
may  be  so  delivered  and  received  for  such 
transporUtion  and  so  transported  and  moved 
if  the  SecreUry  determines  that  such  action 
win  not  endanger  the  fish  resotircee  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  authorizes  such  action, 
and  such  delivery,  receipt,  transporUtion, 
and  movement  are  made  in  strict  compliance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  to  protect  the  flsh  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  5.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment designated  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose,  when  properly  identified,  shall 
have  authority  ( 1 )  to  stop  and  Inspect,  with- 
out a  warrant,  any  person  or  means  of  con- 
veyance, moving  Into  the  United  States  from 
a  foreign  country  to  determine  whether  such 
person  or  means  of  conveyance  is  carrying 
any  fish,  fish  product,  or  article  regulated 
or  subject  to  disposal  under  any  law  or  reg^u- 
latlon  administered  by  the  SecreUry  for 
the  prevention  of  the  Introduction  or  dis- 
semination of  any  communicable  fish  dis- 
ease; (2)  to  stop  and  Inspect,  without  a  war- 
rant, any  means  of  conveyance  moving  In- 
tersUte upon  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  means  of  conveyance  Is  carrying  any 
flsh,  fish  product,  or  article  regulated  or  sub- 
ject to  disposal  under  any  law  or  regulation 
administered  by  the  SecreUry  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  introduction  or  dissemination 
of  any  communicable  flsh  disease;  and  (3) 
to  enter  upon,  with  a  warrant,  any  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inspections  and 
seizures  necessary  under  such  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. Any  Federal  Judge,  or  any  Judge  of 
a  court  of  record  In  the  United  SUtes  if  au- 
thorized by  SUte  law,  or  any  United  States 
commissioner,  may.  within  his  Jurisdiction, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  indicating 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  there  is  on 
certain  premises  any  flsh,  fish  product,  or 
article  regulated  or  subject  to  disposal  un- 
der any  law  or  reg:uIatlon  administered  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
troduction or  dissemination  of  any  com- 
municable fish  disease,  issue  warrants  for 
entry  upon  such  premises  and  for  inspec- 


tions and  seizures  under  such  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. Such  warrants  may  be  executed  by 
any  employee  of  the  Department  authorized 
by  the  SecreUry. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
United  SUtes  attorneys  to  prosecute  all  vio- 
lations of  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act 
which  shall  be  brought  to  their  notice  or 
knowledge  by  any  person  making  the  com- 
plaint under  oath;  and  the  same  shall  be 
heard  before  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  district 
In  which  such  violation  has  allegedly 
occurred. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  or  both. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  to 
enjoin  the  violation  of,  or  to  compel  compli- 
ance with,  any  provision  of  sections  2,  3,  or  4 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
or  order  issued  under  said  section,  or  to  en- 
Join  any  interference  by  any  person  with 
an  employee  of  the  Department  in  carrying 
out  any  duties  under  said  sections,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  person  has  violated,  or  is  about  to  vio- 
late, any  such  regulation  or  order,  or  has  in- 
terfered, or  is  about  to  interfere,  with  any 
such  employee.  Such  action  shall  be  brought 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business  or  in  which  the  viola- 
tion, omission,  or  interference  has  occurred 
or  is  about  to  occur.  Process  in  such  cases 
may  be  served  In  any  Judicial  district  wherein 
the  defendant  resides  or  transacte  business  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found,  and 
subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  the  court  in  any  Judicial  district  In 
any  such  cases  may  run  into  any  other  Judi- 
cial district. 

Sec.  8.  The  authority  conferred  upon  the 
SecreUry  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
other  lavre  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 
sunces  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  10.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


THE  174TH  IOWA  NATIONAL  GUARD 
TACTICAL  FIGHTER  SQUADRON 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  our  men 
in  Vietnam  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
They  are  over  there  trying  to  do  a  job 
which,  while  certainly  not  to  their  liking, 
must  be  done — and  they  realize  it. 

They  deserve  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  the  condemnation  which  some 
are  so  quick  to  give.  They  deserve  our 
thanks  and  our  prayers,  not  the  anti- 
American  demonstrations  in  our  streets. 

Even  while  they  are  fighting  a  war, 
their  thoughts  go  to  the  needs  and  wel- 
fare of  those  for  whom  they  are  fighting. 

Among  such  men  are  those  in  the  174th 
Iowa  National  Guard  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron.  They  have  "adopted"  an  or- 
phanage located  10  miles  from  Phu  Cat. 
and,  through  their  friends  in  Iowa,  have 
furnished  the  children  with  toys,  gifts, 
and  medical  supplies;  in  fact,  so  many 
parcels  have  been  sent  from  Iowa  that 
part  were  given  to  a  leprosarium  and  a 
refugee  center. 

Those  who  are  so  quick  to  criticize 
should  think  of  these  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  In  the  Sioux  City  Journal 
of  January  19.  telling  of  these  efforts,  and 
an  accompanying  article  profiling  the 
men  of  the  n4th.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THK  174th  Helps  Vntr  Oephans— No«TTHwnT 
Iowa  Fiohtd-Bommm  Ea*i«imo  KKsnct 

(By  AlC  T.  P.  SuUlvan) 
PHTT  Oat,  VnmiAM  (Tth  AF)  —For  month* 
now  pertOM  from  th»  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  area 
have  been  answering  a  call  for  hftlp  P^t  out 
by  member*  of  the  174th  Tactical  Fighter 
Sauftdron  at  Phu  Cat  Air  Baee. 

The  meiv  all  activated  Air  National 
Ouaitlamen  from  Iowa,  aaked  their  frlenda 
back  home  to  send  clothing,  food,  medicine 
and  other  Itema  for  the  Kim  Chou  orphan- 
age  which  la  altuated  about  10  mUe*  from 

Phu  Cat.  ^ 

The  reeponee  the  men  received  baa  beeo 
overwhelming  At  Chr;stm.n  time  al.-ne  more 
than  300  boxee  of  gift*  for  the  orphan*  were 
received  Many  of  the  package*  came  from 
tndlTldvala  or  «mall  organization*. 

The  local  newspaper  wa»  ln*tnimental  m 
epon*onng  a  drive  which  resulted  In  some 
SOboxea  of  toy*,  doll*  and  Chrtatma*  present* 
for  the  orphai.s  .'.t  Kim  Chi.u 

Sioux  City  doctor*  alao  took  an  Intereaft  in 
the  project  and  eent  many  boxe*  of  medical 
auppUee  to  MaJ.  Gerald  McOowan.  one  at 
their  aeeoclate*  who  U  now  serving  In  the 

combat  zone.  ^ 

Gift*  have  come  from  everywhere,  ana 
nearly  everything  imaginable  wa*  received. 
So  much,  in  fact,  that  part  of  the  package* 
were  taken  to  the  Qui  Hoa  leproeartum  near 
Qui  Nhon  and  the  refugee  center  In  Phu 
Cat  village.  Too  much  wa*  received  fo»  the 
orphan*  to  handle  at  one  time,  but  aU  the 
gift*  were  put  to  good  u»e  at  the  other  two 
Institution*. 

PHU  Cat.  VnmfAM  (7th  AF).— Twenty- 
thne  year*  ago  a  unit  of  the  lows  Air  Na- 
tional Gu.-u-d  was  founded  at  the  Sioux  CUy 
Airport.  If*  tlUe— the  n4th  Fighter  Bomber 
Squadron.  The  tinlt  1*  perhap*  one  of  the 
mo*t  colorful  In  the  entire  Air  National 
Guard. 

A  few  men  are  *tUl  around  who  can  tell  l^ 
etory  from  the  time  of  If*  fo\mdlng.  through 
a  war  In  Korea.  crl«e*  In  Berlin  and  Cuba, 
and  up  to  the  preeent  day,  eervlng  with  the 
combat  Air  Force  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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Capt.  Richard  E.  Dlckaon.  40.  Sioux  City 
la  another  long-time  member  of  the  174th. 
He  began  his  military  career  a*  an  enllstea 
troop  with  the  outAt  and  three  years  ago  was 
given  a  direct  commlsalon. 

MUCH    A»    fOaCB    DXJTT 

Dlckaon  la  the  officer  In  charge  of  avlonlca, 
•  •rbome  electrical  equipment,  and  la  a*- 
slftned  to  the  37th  Armament  and  Electronic* 
Maintenance  Squadron  at  Phu  Cat.  Dlckaon 
was  a  member  of  the  unit  when  the  "^  »» 
Korea  reached  a  turning  point  and  the  n4th 
was  called  to  active  duty  During  that  period 
the  men  were  staUoned  .tatealde  to  replace 
regular  Air  Force  uniu  that  were  deployed 

to  Korea.  _.^_ 

Sr  M  Sgt.  John  D  Smoeky,  45.  Sioux  City. 
U  another  man  whom  Petrlk  has  been  work- 
ing with  for  a  Ions?  time.  Today.  Smosky  la 
the  weapons  superintendent  for  the  174th. 
but  he  wa*  part  of  the  Guard  which  flew 
p-80  and  F-84  aircraft  with  their  flghter- 
bomber  mission. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  before  Joining 
the  174th.  M.  Sgt.  Norman  J.  Moon.  48.  Sioux 
City,  la  the  phaae  dock  inspection  chief  for 
the  174th.  Two  more  veteran*  of  World  War 
II  are  flying  members  of  the  174th.  Lt.  CoL 
Benton  B.  Boyer.  45.  Hawarden.  Iowa,  and 
MaJ  Eugene  T  Atklnaon.  41.  Papllllon.  Neb., 
were  far  from  rookies  when  they  were  de- 
ployed to  Vietnam.  Both  of  them  have  hun- 
dreds of  combat  hour*  flying  several  differ- 
ent military  aircraft. 

The  list  of  men  Petrlk  haa  worked  many 
years  with  goes  on.  M.  Sgt*.  George  I^o«- 
Wilbur  J  Toel.  Donald  D.  McCabe.  Richard 
R  Mercural  and  Gordon  Wllaon.  have  all 
been  around  for  the  la*t  20  year*.  buUdlng 
the  unit  into  what  It  U  today. 

Twice  these  men  have  left  the  Guard  and 
become  members  of  the  regular  Air  Force. 
On  two  other  occasions,  the  Cuban  mlaaue 
crlsl*  and  the  Berlin  conUngency.  the  unit 
was  put  on  alert  and  was  ready  to  answer 
a  call  within  a  matter  of  hour*. 
ncHTca-BoiiBxas 


Sr.  M.  Sgt,  Robert  D  Petrlk.  42.  Sioux  City, 
wa*  one  of  the  original  member*  of  the  rag- 
flty  ann  mUltla  that  grouped  forces  back 
In  1»4«.  Petrlk  ha*  ■een  the  outfit  grow 
from  a  handful  of  dvUlan*  with  a  yearning 
to  fly.  to  a  highly  trained  team  of  men  and 
supersonic  machines. 

When  Petrlk  and  his  friend*  began  the 
174th.  they  were  flying  P-51  "Muatangs"  and 
their  mission  was  that  of  a  flghter-bomber 
squadron.  There  wa*  a  young  pilot  who  joined 
the  outfit  not  long  after  It  was  formed.  He 
was  Lt.  Gordon  L.  Toung.  Today.  Lt.  Col. 
Young  commands  the  174th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  serving  at  Phu  Cat  Air  Base.  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

Petrlk  also  ha*  seen  a  pair  of  enlisted  men 
rise  in  the  rank*.  Today  they  are  both  chief 
master  sergeants.  With  a  toUl  of  53  year*  of 
service  between  them.  James  W.  Thompson 
and  Monte  F.  Colbert,  each  52.  have  served 
with  the  unit  »lnce  shorUy  after  It's  con- 
ception, through  the  lifetime*  of  four  dlflfer- 
ent  aircraft.  At  Phu  Cat  the  two  chiefs  are 
serving  with  the  37th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 
Thompson  a*  the  maintenance  scheduling 
superintendent  and  Colbert  as  maintenance 
auperlntendent  of  the  174th. 


Theee  NCO*  and  officer*  have  built  their 
outfit  from  Just  a  handful  of  men.  who 
didn't  even  have  matching  uniform*,  to  a 
Muadron  and  then  later  to  a  full  group. 
They  have  had  one  major  ml««lon  for  mo*t 
of  their  23  years— fighter  bomber.  The  174th 
also  had  a  photo  reconnalsaance  mission  for 
a  period  of  about  two  years. 

In  19«0  the  174th  was  enlarged  to  a  group. 
becoming  the  ISoth  Tactical  Fighter  Group. 
Among  the  several  squadron*  in  the  group 
was  the  174th  TacUcal  Fighter  Squadron. 

It  wa*  the  174th.  along  with  support  per- 
*onnel  from  the  remaining  support  squad- 
ron* who  were  deployed  to  Phu  Cat  m  May. 
When  they  arrived,  many  men  In  regular 
branches  of  the  service  were  skepOcal  as  to 
what  the  Guardsmen  could  do.  But  within 
a  few  hour*  after  the  174th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  and  their  F-lOO  Supersabre  Jet 
aircraft  arrived  at  Phu  Cat  the  plane*  were 
flying  combat  mission*  In  support  of  the 
Free  World  cause. 

A  week  after  they  began,  doubts  were 
erased  and  replaced  with  confidence.  A*  the 
months  went  by  the  confidence  wa*  replaced 
with  respect  for  a  group  of  men  with  a  very 
fine  record. 

WrrH   DISTINCTION 

The  174th  1*  made  up  of  a  majority  of 
young  men  with  one.  two  and  three  year* 
m  the  service  They  could  hardly  be  called 
••experienced  troops-  But  Petrlk  and  hi* 
friend*  had  trained  and  molded  these  young 
men  Into  capable  airmen.  With  one  weekend 
a  month  and  two  weeks  each  summer,  the 
full-time  air  technician  had  produced  an 
outfit  of  part-time  "weekend  warriors"  that 
could  go  anywhere  and  perform  with  pride 
and  distinction. 

There  are  several  other  men.  who.  along 
with  Petrlk.  were  In  the  first  group  of  men 
of  the  n4th.  but  they  were  rea**lgned  to 


different  place*  In  the  world  when  the  umt 
was  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia.  Col.  Donald 
Forney,  commander  of  the  185th,  1*  now 
serving  In  Korea;  Lt.  Col.  James  Konoplsos 
Is  the  group's  detachment  holding  com- 
mander, and  MaJ.  Richard  Marx  la  serving 
on  Guam.  They  too  were  part  of  the  found- 
ers, and  along  with  Petrlk  and  many  more 
longtime  Guardsmen,  they  have  contributed 
to  the  success  demonstrated  by  the  174th 
throughout  the  year*,  and  at  the  present 
Ume. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BIAFRA  STUDY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  Blafra 
increasingly  occupies  the  thoughts  of 
Americans  and.  indeed,  of  people  around 
the  world.  The  Biafran  people  have  been 
beset  by  famine  while  fighting  a  civil 
war  Only  in  recent  weeks  has  their  plight 
received  significant  attention  in  the 
world  community.  More  and  more,  it  is 
clear  that  Biaf  ra  Is  one  of  the  great  nu- 
tritional disasters  of  modern  times. 

Recognizing  that  a  full  factual  study  of 
the  Biafran  famine  and  all  its  conse- 
quences had  not  been  made.  I  sponsored 
and  led  a  "study  mission  to  Blafra."  The 
men  who  went  with  me  on  the  mission 
were-  Prof.  Jean  Mayer.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Roy  Brown.  Tufts  University; 
Prof.  George  Axlnn.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  George  Orick,  former  con- 
sultant to  UNICEF;  and  Dr.  Charles 
Dunn,  my  administrative  assistant.  These 
men  were  exposed  to  bombing  every  day, 
talcing  cover  when  necessary  in  trench, 
bunker  or  ditch.  They  performed  their 
voluntary  commitment  to  this  factual 
mission  with  cool  professional  skill. 

Prior  to  the  blockade  of  Blafra,  Im- 
posed some  3  months  before  secession  was 
declared,  severe  malnourishment  was  vir- 
tually  unknown   in   this   area.   Calorie 
needs  were  met  by  local  production  of 
yams,  maize,  cassava,  bananas,  rice,  and 
other  products.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
protein  needs  of  the  people  were  met  by 
imports,  primarily  meat  and  stock  fish. 
During  1968,  Blafra  faced  a  protein 
crisis   That  protein  crisis  will  continue 
through   1969,  but  will  be  many  times 
compounded  in  the  months  ahead  by  a 
major  calorie  crisis.  A  calorie  crisis  pre- 
sents far  greater  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  reUef  than  does  a  protein  crisis. 
For  example,  our  team  estimates  that  u 
present  airlift  capacity   is  maintained 
throughout   1969,  approximately  50,000 
tons  of  food  can  be  delivered  into  Blafra. 
This  will  be  35,000  tons  short  of  the 
animal  protein  needs  required  to  pre- 
vent substantial  starvation.  The  calorie 
deficit  in  1969  will  be  approximately  800,- 
000  tons.  Our  experts  estimate  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  calorie  deficit  can  be  made  up 
by  substitution  of  foods  not  usually  con- 
sumed. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  projections, 
however,  starkly  reveal  that  Blafra  wUl 
face  a  calorie  deficit  In  the  range  of 
500  000  to  600,000  tons  this  year.  This 
amounts  to  a  calorie  deficit  of  271  calories 
per  person  per  day.  Even  more  critical 
will  be  a  shortage  of  730  calories  per  per- 
son per  day  for  the  4-month  period  from 
April  through  July.  Obviously,  the  com- 
bined protein  and  calorie  crisis,  immi- 
nent in  Blafra,  cannot  be  met  by  the 
meager  deliveries  of  even  an  unhampered 
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airlift  and  planes  and  the  airfield  being 
utilized  today. 

A  protein  deficiency  produces  kwashi- 
orkor and  attendant  diseases  to  which 
the  population  is  particularly  vulnerable 
In  the  weakened  condition  of  malnoui-ish- 
ment.  A  calorie  deficit  will  produce 
marasmus  and  far  greater  vulnerability 
to  disease.  If  the  children,  the  pregnant 
women  and  the  elderly  do  not  die  directly 
of  starvation,  many  will  die  from  anemia, 
mesisles,  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  diseases.  The  dangers — in  fact  the 
probability — of  epidemic  are  self-evident. 
Only  11  of  the  48  hospitals  originally  in 
Blafra  remain  under  Biafran  control. 
These  hospitals  are  severely  overtaxed  as 
are  the  medical  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel. There  greatest  shortage,  however, 
is  medical  supplies. 

Unless  something  dramatic  is  changed 
almost  immediately,  a  minimum  of  1  mil- 
lion and  probably  2  to  2.5  million 
Biafrans  will  die  in  the  next  12  months. 
Tlie  study  mission  which  I  took  to  Blafra 
has  made  specific  and  technical  recom- 
mendations in  their  fields  of  professional 
expertise.  I  make  further  recommenda- 
tions in  the  political  arena.  There  can  be 
no  acceptable  solution  to  this  massive 
human  tragedy  without  a  political  solu- 
tion. 

First,  there  must  be  an  immediate 
cease-fire,  or  if  a  cease-fire  is  impossible, 
a  temporary  truce  for  a  limited  period. 

Second,  there  must  be  an  Immediate 
end  to  all  arms  shipments  into  Nigeria 
and  Blafra.  This  means,  among  others, 
that  the  British  and  Russians  must  stop 
shipping  arms  to  Nigeria  and  the  French 
must  stop  shipping  arms  to  Blafra.  In 
the  absence  of  such  action,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  Nigeria  and  Blafra  will  be- 
come suffering  pawns  in  a  calamitous 
great  power  confrontation. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  should  face 
its  urgent  responsibilities  in  this  humani- 
tarian crisis.  If  the  United  Nations  can- 
not meet  this  kind  of  humanitarian  crisis 
with  effective  compassion,  it  is  even  more 
debilitated  than  its  worst  critics  contend. 

Fourth,  I  am  assured  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  make  available  to  relief 
agencies  on  a  feasible  and  emergency 
basis  such  cargo  planes,  ships,  main- 
tenance personnel,  and  parts  as  are 
found  to  be  necessary  to  perform  the 
humanitarian  mission  of  getting  food 
and  medical  supplies  to  the  starving  peo- 
ple in  Blafra  and  in  Nigeria. 

Fifth,  in  any  event,  the  United  States 
unilaterally  should  make  available  more 
than  obsolete  C-97  cargo  planes  that  are 
plagued  with  shortages  of  replacement 
parts  and  with  numerous  maintenance 
problems. 

Sixth,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  and  all  great  powers  should  offer 
their  good  ofiSces  to  bring  about  direct 
negotiations  between  the  leadership  of 
Nigeria  and  the  leadership  of  Blafra. 

Whether  by  design  or  not,  a  form  of 
physical  and  intellectual  genocide  is  tak- 
ing place  today  in  Biafra.  Perhaps  the 
most  poignant  summation  of  the  Biafran 
crisis  Is  the  agonizing  fact  that  today  one 
of  their  greatest  shortages  Is  the  short- 
age of  coffins.  So  many  young  children 
have  died  so  fast  that  they  are  buried 
in  mass  graves.  Is  this  human  tragedy 
really  necessary? 


Caimot  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
human  race  prevent  the  even  greater 
calamity  that  liest  just  ahead?  In  the 
words  of  the  Ibo  proverb: 

The  right  hand  washes  the  left 

The  left  hand  washes  the  right 

That  both  may  be  clean 

It  Is  natural  and  right 

To  help  one  another. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  full  report  of  the  study  mission 
to  Biafra,  which  I  sponsored. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  "rBS  Biafka  Study  Mission 

FOREWORD  BT  SENATOR  CHARLES  E.  GOODEIJ. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  there  are 
only  3.5  million  people  In  Blafra  today.  We 
now  know  that  there  are  over  8  million. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  only  a 
few  thousand  Biafrans  died  of  starvation  in 
the  past  six  months.  We  now  know  that  an 
absolute  minimum  of  1  million  Biafrans  died 
In  that  period. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  Nigeria  is 
not  mterferrlng  with  shipments  of  food  and 
medicine  Into  Blafra.  We  now  know  that  a 
lone  Nigerian  bomber  (The  Intruder)  drops 
8  to  9  bombs  every  night  on  UU  Airport, 
thereby  cutting  mercy  flights  to  one-third 
their  potential  and  bringing  great  hazard 
to  the  crews. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  mainte- 
nance of  present  relief  efforts  will  hold  fu- 
ture starvation  deaths  to  far  fewer  than  In 
the  past  six  months.  We  now  know  that 
present  hobbled  efforts  are  so  Inadequate 
that,  without  dramatically  Increased  relief, 
more  Biafrans  will  die  of  starvation  In  the 
next  6  months  than  in  the  past  6  months. 

These  .ire  the  kind  of  facts  that  the  world 
needs  to  know.  Such  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Study  Mission  to  Blafra  sponsored  by  me. 
The  qualifications  of  the  professional  team 
are  unassailable.  Their  findings  are  Irre- 
futable. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  personal  courage  and 
conunitment  of  these  men.  They  were  ex- 
posed to  bombing  every  day,  taking  cover 
when  necessary  in  trench,  bimker  or  ditch. 
They  performed  their  voluntary  commit- 
ment to  this  factual  mission  with  cool  pro- 
fessional skill.  We  are  concerned  about  star- 
vation wherever  It  occurs. 

It  occurs  in  Nigeria  as  well  as  in  Blafra. 
The  United  States  has  provided  32  thousand 
tons  of  food  for  relief  to  Nigeria  and  is  now 
pledged  to  a  total  of  73  thousand  tons.  Medi- 
cal teams  and  other  skilled  volunteers  are 
needed.  Our  embassy  team  in  Lagos  has  full 
access  to  the  needy  population  in  Nigeria. 
They  do  not  have  access  to  blockaded  Biafra. 
It  was  our  purpose  to  fill  this  factual  void. 

May  the  findings  of  this  Study  2^ssion  to 
Blafra  bestir  the  world's  leaders.  Incisive 
action  is  necessary  to  prevent  an  indirect 
form  of  genocide  that  will  wipe  out  more 
than  1  million  Biafran  women  and  children 
in  the  immediate  months  ahead. 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

A  technical  mission  made  up  of  United 
States  citizens  and  traveling  with  and  under 
the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
encouragement  of  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State,  arrived  in  Biafra  on  the  7th 
Of  February  1969  (under  a  bombing  attack) 
and  loft  on  the  night  of  the  11th — 12th  (also 
under  a  bombing  attack) .  The  group,  selected 
by  Dr.  Mayer  at  Senator  Goodell's  Invitation, 
was  made  up  of  the  following  persons: 

Dr.  George  H.  Axlnn,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture. Assistant  Dean  of  International  Pro- 
grams, and  Associate  of  the  African  Studies 
Center  at  Michigan  State  University,  who  had 
been  In  Eastern  Nigeria  most  of  the  time 
from  the  beglniUng  of  1961  to  July  1967,  and 


served  at  the  University  of  Nigeria.  Nsukka, 
In  various  capacities.  Including  Acting  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Rural 
Sociology. 

Roy  Brown,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Preventative  Medicine  and  Pediatrics  at  Tufts 
University,  who  had  spent  three  years  at  the 
Makarere  Medical  School  in  Kampala  In 
pediatrics,  and   six  months  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  George  Orlck,  until  last  December  con- 
sultant to  UNICEF,  who  bad  lived  and  worked 
in  Nigeria  for  six  years,  had  traveled  ex- 
tensively In  Eastern  Nigeria  during  that 
period,  had  last  visited  Biafra  in  September- 
October  1968,  and  who  was  the  group's  con- 
sultant on  logistics  and  transport. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  Professor  of  Nutrition, 
Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Public  Health 
and  member  of  the  Center  for  Population 
Studies  at  Harvard  University,  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  missions  to  West 
Africa  for  PAO,  WHO,  and  UNICEF,  Includ- 
ing repeated  missions  to  Ghana  as  nutri- 
tion advisor,  acted  as  informal  Chairman  of 
the  expert  group. 

The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Goodell.  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  sponsored  the  group,  was  accompanied 
by  his  Administrative  Assistant,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Dunn. 

Drs.  Axinn  and  Brown  and  Mr.  Orlck  flew 
Into  Blafra  in  a  Joint  Church  Airlift  plane 
from  Sao  Tome,  where  they  had  inspected  the 
airlift  facilities.  Dr.  Mayer  arrived  with 
Senator  Goodell  and  Dr.  Dunn  in  an  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  plane 
from  Cotonu,  Dahomey.  The  second  group 
had  spent  several  days  in  Lagos,  Nlgeri.T,  in 
conference  with  high  Nigerian  government 
and  professional  personnel,  including  General 
Jakabu  Go  won,  the  Head  of  the  Federal 
Military  Government.  The  total  mission  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Umuahla,  the  ciurent 
capital  of  Blafra. 

The  stay  of  the  team  w.as  sliort.  But  all  of 
its  members  were  familiar  with  Black  African 
problems;  two  of  its  members  had  Intensive 
knowledge  of  government  and  technical  per- 
sonnel; one  of  them  bad  been  in  Biafra 
recently.  The  cooperation,  openness,  and  trust 
of  all  departments  of  government  were  com- 
plete; they  gave  us  free  access  to  their  data, 
were  most  generous  with  their  time,  and 
Insured  that  our  own  time  was  spent  to  best 
advantage.  We  were  able  to  traverse  the 
length  of  the  country  and  thus  were  able  to 
see  a  great  deal. 

We  saw  hospitals,  refugee  camps,  feeding 
stations,  kwashiorkor  centers,  government 
hepartments,  laboratories,  farms,  yam  bams, 
factories,  schools,  and  research  organizations; 
had  two  Interviews  with  the  head  of  govern- 
ment, and  saw  the  constituent  assembly  In 
session.  Especially  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report  was  the  fact  that  Biafran  physi- 
cians, agriculturalists,  economists,  scientists, 
and  administrators  made  available  to  \is  their 
own  flies  of  recent  reports  and  statistics 
which  we  checked  against  one  another  and 
verified  with  our  own  independent  observa- 
tions. These  have  enabled  us,  we  feel,  to  get  as 
good  a  picture  as  could  be  obtained  in  a 
country  under  siege,  of  which  half  of  the 
more  than  eight  million  Inhabitants  are 
refugees;  where  more  than  a  million  persons 
have  died  of  starvation  in  the  past  eight 
months;  and  where  hospitals,  schools,  refugee 
camps,  and  market  places  are  being  system- 
atically strafed  and  bombed  dally. 

We  feel  we  should  make  a  point  of  ter- 
minology clear.  When  we  speak  of  Blafra  In 
this  report,  we  mean  to  designate  the  area 
now  under  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Blafra,  not  the 
original  Biafran  area  which  declared  its  In- 
dependence on  30  May  1967.  For  the  Nigerian 
Government,  of  course,  there  is  no  Blafra, 
only  a  "rebel"  government  and  "liberated"  or 
••reconquered"  territories.  Suffering  does  not 
acknowledge  such  borders.  The  wants  are 
enormous  on  both  sides.  We  have  concen- 
trated our  efforts  of  fact  finding  on  the  Blafra 
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♦  v..  «^  r.mMmi  iMM    1^  i&rm  number  of  persona  left  their  of  the  Blafr»n  population,  we  recognize  that 

Ida  b«*u*e  our  government  h*.  no  official  '^-^J^J^^^^g^rinA  they  and  even  thU  range  may  not  encompaw  the  ac- 

link  with  Blafra.                                             P?^!    ,rl,»i;   t^j!iin»  kbout  2  000  000  oeo-  tual  figure.  There  are  many  reaaons  why  U  la 

in  Nigeria,  by  contract,  we  have  a  large  their  ';^»>~-  *°^"?«  MdltloSfmun^  p^tlcGTarly  difficult  to  accurately  count  local 
emba-ay  and  an  AID  mlaalon  w^th  accee.  W  P  •;  "*"^j^«^'^i^^rur^oujn^^  fopulatlonl  under  preaent  condition-.  There 
all  but  the  military  areaa.  That  our  fact  o^  fff"«««»-^  f^.^  7'°°";^  ^^^^  „e  frequent  maaa  movemenU  out  of  a  zone 
finding  efforu  (including  medical  team)  ^'P^  o'*,  P°"J^P«  '^^^^^'^'l^f  "^^"^c^^^  "ear  a  »"ddenly  active  front,  many  settle- 
have  been  greater  In  Blafra  doea  not  mean  Blafra  to  avod  capture  by  the  «^''^«  « B  ^  ^  migrating  populations  are  located 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  million  victims  Federal  Nigerian  troo^  ^Tu^  "eveloi^S  S^p  In  the  bmh.  as  fL  away  aa  possible  from 
of  famine  and  the  two  million  dlaplaced  per-  for  slaughtering  entire  7'"*««".  .<**''*'°P!°  _.,.^  roads  in  order  to  avoid  Involvement  In 
aona  on  the  Nigerian  side.  Senator  OoodeU  during  the  ^^^'^^^'^J^^^'J^^J^  »  "•^^^J  ^TllteiTcuLhe*:  the  extended  family  system 
and  Dr.  Mayer.  In  their  conversations  with  within  the  much  ^'^'^^f  «^  '"^^  oT  Blafra  Tsit^Vr^  make.  It  customary  for  any  return- 
Nlgerlan  offlclala.  have  emphasized  that  compasaed  ^y^*»»«  P^if'^J,'*^'?^"  °l„^^^^  mg  members  of  the  family  to  be  Incorporated 
Ai^erlcans  are  as  concerned  for  the  vlcUm.  of  can  be  ^'""'^^i.P't^f '1' !f  *  fS^n  ^vem-  within  the  village  family  units  and  the  vU- 
the  war  on  the  Nigerian  side  aa  they  axe  for  uon  of  that  area.  ^«  *°""^r*f  ?^I  Bl-  lagea  have  also  been  very  hoaplUble  to  fel- 
those  victims  of  the  war  on  the  Blafran  n»ent  personnel  and  "»«V»!^  o?^di^?a^  oWsiafrans  In  need.  ReUef  systems  have  not 
side,  our  government  ha.  made  large  »fnm  Army,  and  large  numbe«  of  dUpl^  bJ^n  able  to  cope  with  the  frequent  sltua- 
amounu  of  supplies  available  to  the  Nlgert-  persons  henceforth  referred  to  aa  ntugtet.  o^^  a^  e  y  populations,  already 
t^s  and  those  memb«s  of  the  mission  who  The  latter  live  either  In  the  villages  with  rel-  tloM  ^J^'*=°^^'^„P^Srther  taxed  by  a 
have  been  In  Nigeria  r«»mmend  ^creaaed  aUves  or  within  refugee  camps.  doubling  and  sometimes  a  tripling  of  their 
medical   and   food  aid   In   the   Nigeria-held         The  orlglnalland  area  o^^B'*f"  ^?*f„^  number  by  the  Influx  of  refugees.  A  typical 

areaa  aa  well.  ^  ^  .        «1"»«  "^'^  P^"'l^.^"°'*i^rtJ^  on^n.^rth      P"l«l».  far  from  the  main  road,  which  we 

our  report  was  a  coUaboratlve  undertak-     7.250  square  miles  of  "free    Blafra.  one  fourth      ^  ^      ^^^    population   of 

mg.  It  waa  begun  aa  soon  as  the  team  of  the  original  area.  ThU  "'"f.'^^^fj*^^.'*  TaOM 'living  In  several  villages.  It  ha.  now 
reached  San  Tome  (our  first  stop  on  the  long  not  the  best  for  crop  raising  and  U  completely  ^^^^^^^  to  23  600.  (Since  the  feeding  pro- 
voyagp  home) .  It  was  continued  on  planw.     land-locked.  ^t.™-t«       grama  do  not  reach  villages.  It  Is  not  surprls- 

at  the  Luanda  (Angola)  Airport,  and  In  hotel  There  have  been  a  number  of  m^*^-  "  ^^at  people  who  live  deep  In  the  bush. 
rooms  in  Usbon.  where  the  team  stopped  for  based  on  different  methods  to  determine  the  ^^^^^^^^'l^J,g„  the  front  line,  appear  to  be 
a  few  hours  before  the  final  leg  of  the  Jour-  population  currently  within  the  Blwran  j"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  nutritional  state  than  the  In- 
Bey    Members  of  the  mission  typed  all  the     borders.  These  estimates  have  been  made  by  j,,^^^^  ^j  refugee  camps.) 

way  to-Kennedy  Airport.  While  each  one  of  t^e  Blafran  government  and  by  the  major  There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that 
us  wrote  primarily  In  his  areas  of  compe-  relief  agencies  (such  aa  the  Intematlon*!  ^^^  birthrate  of  Blafrana  la  markedly  de- 
tence.  all  chapters  were  seen  and  relevant  committee  of  the  Red  Crosa)  with  reaponsl-  g^^,^  What  figures  are  available  confirm 
suggestions  made  by  all  members.  Dr.  Mayer  bllltles  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  Bl-  ^^  Probable  factors  are  the  enlistment  of 
asatxmed  responalblUty  for  final  editing.  The     5^,^^    territory.    Our    own    esUmate.    which  '      ^g^  mto  the  Army,  the  dlslocaUon 

phUoeophy  which  Inspired  the  writing  and  agrees  well  with  those  of  others  In  Blafra.  ^^  ramlUes  the  assignment  of  personnel  to 
editing  waa  that  the  urgency  of  the  »!»"«-     is  based  on  the  foUowlhg  considerations.  ^  ^^^y'  jrom  their  wives  and  the  lack 

tlon  made  It  Imperative  to  report  Immedl-         ^^^^    Blafran    sUtlstlclans    and    a    well-     ^j  privacy  In  overcrowded  families.  Consld- 
ately  the  facts  gathered  by  the  team,  even     ^jjq^q  03  economist.  Dr.  Victor  E.  Smith  of     erable  Intentional  Umltation  of  family  size 
though  It  meant  that  prewar  data  and  other      j^jcbigan   State   University,   have   estimated      because  of  fear  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
pertinent  background  information  of  obvloua      ^^  original   population  living  In  Blafra  aa      family   U   taking  place   in   spite  of   the  ex- 
intereat  could  not  be  Included  and  numer-     ^ei^g  between  12  and  13  mUUon  people.  Thla      treme  shortage  of  contraceptive  equipment, 
leal  data  coxild  not  b«  collated.  Inasmuch  aa     population  range  was  baMd  on  the  figure,  of         j^  arriving  at  a  figure  of  approximately 
many  conditions  described  In  the  report  are     ^^^  ^^^  population  Cenaii.  of  Eaatem  Nl-     gj  nilUlon  for  the  population  we  have  also 
likely  to  evolve  considerably  In  the  next  few     geria  and  asatimed  the  very  conaervatlve  rate     taken  Into  consideration  the  enormous  mor- 
weeka.  It  Is  Important  to  note  It  describes     ^^  ^  p^^,  ^^^^  p^^  annum  for  the  national  an-      tallty    rates,    particularly   those   for   young 
the  situation   as   we   saw  it  on  or  around     ^^^^  ^^^  ^j  population  increase,  chosen  by     children  and  for  the  elderly.  The  rock  hot- 
February  10.  1969.  .        the   Blafran   government   officials   over   the     torn  minimum  estimate  of  mortality  due  to 
Finally,   we   would   like  to  conclude  thU     Qg^jre  of  2J  per  cent  per  annum  chosen  by     famine  during  the  months  of  August.  Sep- 
intpoduction  by  saying  that  while  this  doc-     j-,,   snaith.  (Both  figures  are  lower  than  the     tember  and  October.  1968  Is  500.000. 
ument  Is  our  best  effort  to  produce  a  factual,     ug^al  2.4  to  2.5  per  cent  compound  growth         ^^  estimate   that  an   additional   500,000 
technical  report,  we  want  It  to  sUnd  a.  a     j.^^^  round  In  any  African  countries.)  ^^^  of  starvation  In  the  six  months  preced- 
■aall  memorial  to  the  millions  of  victims  of         q^  ^^  basis  of  our  consultations  and  of     mg  that  period  and  In  the  three  months 
llBn's  Inhumanity  to  Man  and  to  the  un-     ^^^  observations,  we  are  assuming  that  66     gmce.  for  a  minlm\im  total  of  1.000.000.  In- 
fUnchlng  dignity  of  the  victims  as  we  wit-      ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  population  living  in  Blafra     formed  foreign  relief  personnel  working  in 
nessed  it  in  Blafra.  The  unfailing  courtesy     before  the  war  Is  now  squeezed  inside  the     Blafra  in   1968-69  have  made  estimates  on 
of  our  boat,  from  the  head  of  the  govern-      p,ggent  boundaries  of  BUfra.  leaving  35  per     the  basU  of  their  samplings  which  go  up  to 
ment  to  the  humblest  villagers,  their  grace     ^^^^  outside  the  heartland  either  living  or     twice  that  figure.  Our  own  estimate,  based 
under  the  moat  difficult  circumstances,  the     ^^^  behind  Federal  lines.  (This  represents,     on   aU   figures   currently   available   and  on 
resilience    and    continued    inventiveness    of     ^^  addition  to  the  original  Inhabitants  of  the      checks  for  Catholic  parlshea.  la  that  mortal- 
people  who   had  endured   horrors  and  con-      p^gg^nt  enclave,  the  great  majority   of   the      ity   from   famine   and   aasoclated   causes  of 
tlnued  disappointments,  the  depth  of  their     ^^^  ^^^  about  40  percent  of  the  minority     death  in  the  past  twelve  months  was  greater 
commitment,  their  determined  hope,  which     g^ups  In  the  Federally  occupied  areas  of  the     than  1.000.000  persons  but  well  below  2,000.- 
the  whole  population  shared,  that  the  world     j^tial  Blafra.)    Correcting  for  the  refugees     qOo.  We  have  taken  the  figure  of  1.500.000 
was  bound  to  see  the  Justice  of  their  case         ^^^^^  other  areas  of  Nigeria  (2  million)  and     for  our  calculations. 

these  things  will  stay  with  u.  a.  long  a.  we     ^^^  deaths  from  famine  (1.5  million)  we  ar-         to  summarize,  oxir  estimate  Is  based  on 
live.  rive  at  an  estimated  8  to  9  million  people  11 V-      the  following  figures : 

■.B«MOOBAPHT  lug  inaide  Blafra  now.  The  refugee  popiUa-  ,j^  niimoDs] 

Unlike  many  other  parts  of  the  developing     tlon  within  the  Blafran  enclave  amount,  to      _,.„„,  ,.„^,.-_^,  4.5 

world.  Blafra  has  a  long  background  of  sound      about  3  million  people,  of  whom  I  niUllon  are     gj^'^„*^'^2?em"aid' N^him 
Dubllc    health    policies,    many    well-trained      m  refugee  camps  and  registered  and  at  least     **^^^**°  ^^°°^  we»«.ru  »u«  ^^ 

physicians  and  nurses,  many  hospitals  and     2  million  are  people  from  ^^^  o^°^"P'*^  .^«"     ao^ent'of  ibiiVnNVgirtiii-'^'upi^ 
clinics  and  generaUy  a  good  water  supply,      and  tiie  fighting  zone,  unregistered  and  llv-     ^^^  P^*^;  °"^y  2  5  ^non)  — -—      2.0 
Before  tixe  Nigerian  blockade,  food  was  plen-      log   wltii    their   orlgUial    families   aj>d   w»th      ^'^^^"^fX^ty^oups  In  Nlge- 
tuul.  with  most  of  the  staples  and  vegetables      friends  in  villages.  The  ortfl'^'^  P°P"'*"°^°'         rt^-!Scupl^  «^  forlgSaaUy  over 

produced  within  the  area  of  Blafra  and  large     4.6  million  people  who  lived  within  Uie  pres-         r„iiuon)  - 2.0 

supisiementa  of  food  of  animal  origin   Im-      ent  boundaries  of  Blafra  has  thus  been  al-         8  million) - ^ 

ported  There  waa  no  major  population  prob-      most  doubled.  The  average  population  den-  ^^  j 

lem  and  severe  malnuti-ltion  among  the  chil-      slty  is  calculated  »« /JOO  P?"°7  i^t'er«t*S      Minus  extrao'tiln'ai^'moi^ii^'dw'to 
dren   was   infrequent,   as   were   such   condl-      mile.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  of  Interest  to      "^"Vtl  ,      .  '         ...       1.5 

t^M    M    severe    anemia,    tuberculosis    and     note  that  the  USAID  Measles-Smallpox  Im-         1968  famine 

dvsentery  munlzatlon  teams  operating  on  the  Nigerian  nifTerence  -      9° 

tolwrte  were  stopped  by  the  blockade  of     side  have  arrived,  for  the  areas  under  Fed-  Difference  .— ---- 

lanT^and^  routes  Into  Blafra  Imposed  eral  control,  at  figures  of  800.000  refugees  In  Because  an  extraordinarily  high  mortaUty 
^  thf^^t^^  «.yemment  early  In  1967  camps.  200.000  people  floating  In  and  out  of  has  been  In  existence  for  at  J*"**  t^^y*"* 
?Lve«l  mo^s  ^tore  the  secession  of  tiie  camps  and  1.000.000  refugees  not  In  camps,  and  because  of  the  Inaccuracies  attached  to 
4^^  s^t^>  This  act  abruptly  interrupted  Adding  up  these  figures  and  tho«  for  Blafra  several  of  these  figures,  we  consider  t^t 
fhf  ^^t  of^ro^ln  Ss  representing  will  glle  in  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  toe  dl.-  giving  a  range  of  8  to  9  mllUon  is  Indicated, 
nearly  80%   of  the  normal   protein  supply,      placement  of  people  and  of  the  relief  prob-  ^    ^^^  situation 

^ollS  the  Slaughter  of  30,000  to  40,000      lems  po«d  by  t^"  Wa^Blafra  confUc^  ^^  ^^  ^^.  e. 

SL"3l£y"lS^.SJ"^P^^-^-^     Uo^rri;::t'^ri^at:;MS°ciSrm"S.     were  cas«.va.  yam.,  plantam..  nee  and  pal. 
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oil.  Blafra  wa.  not  only  aelf-suffldent  In  the 
production  of  these  foods  but  was  able  to 
export  some  Items  to  the  rest  of  Nigeria.  By 
contrast,  only  about  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
tein needs  waa  produced  locally,  mainly  as 
goats,  poultry  and  flsh.  The  remaining  80 
percent  of  the  protein  supply  came  mostly 
from  Northern  Nigeria  (beef,  beans,  dried 
fish)  and  from  Ehirope  (stock  flsh.  milk). 

At  present,  the  prevailing  shortage  of 
foods  Is  serious;  and  Is  likely  to  reach  famine 
proportions  during  the  next  few  months 
(March.  April  and  May).  The  present  high 
cost  of  yams,  garrl  and  other  foodstuffs  Is 
the  result  of  both  general  Inflation  and  high 
prices  and  a  general  shortage  In  the  supply 
of  these  commodities. 

Prices  of  all  basic  foodstuffs  have  risen 
sharply  over  the  past  two  years.  Yams  are 
selling  In  local  markets  for  approximately  10 
times  their  former  price;  garrl  Is  up  14 
times;  and  rice  18  times.  Plantain  is  averag- 
ing 20  times  Its  preblockade  price,  and 
chicken  and  goats,  which  are  difficult  to  find, 
run  18  times  their  former  price. 

Price  alone  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
reflection  of  supply  of  such  commodities, 
since  the  pressure  of  population  and  the 
scarcity  of  consumer  goods  have  reduced  the 
effective   purchasing   p>ower  of  the  Blafran 


pound.  It  Is  difficult  to  correct  for  this  since 
only  gross  estimates  are  available.  Staff  of 
the  Blafran  Ministry  of  Economic  Planning 
have  unofficially  estimated  a  purchasing 
power  of  three-quarters,  which  would  put 
the  yam  price  up  only  7.5  times  Its  preblock- 
ade figure,  and  rice,  garrl.  and  plantain  prices 
up  13.5.  10.5  and  15.0  times  respectively. 
Even  If  the  lees  conservative  estimate  of 
purchasing  power  at  50  percent  were  made, 
prices  would  be  up  as  follows:  rice — 9  times; 
garrl — 7  times;  plantain — 10  times;  and 
yams — 5  times.  Chickens  and  goats  would  be 
up  8  times. 

Another  approach  Is  to  compare  these  crops 
In  short  supply  with  the  typical  major  export 
crop  of  Blafra.  which  Is  not  in  short  supply, 
palm  oil.  Dislocations  brought  on  by  trans- 
portation difficulties  and  an  Increased  (per 
capita)  demand  as  a  result  of  use  for  light, 
fuel,  and  (Increasing)  human  consumption, 
plus  the  stoppage  of  production  In  many 
palm  oil  pressing  plants,  confuse  this  pic- 
ture. However,  this  comparison  produces  a 
very  conservative  estimate  of  the  shortage  in 
supply,  which  comes  out  as  about  one-third 
of  normal  for  yams;  one-sixth  for  rice;  one- 
fifth  for  garrl;  one-seventh  for  plantain,  and 
one-flfth  for  chickens  and  goats.  It  is  our 
Judgment  that  food  supplies  are  at  least  this 


much  below  normal.  See  tables  I  and  11  for 
details. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  food 
shortage.  The  land,  sea,  and  air  blockade 
Imposed  on  this  area  by  the  Nigerian  Federal 
Government  early  In  1967,  before  Blafran  in- 
dependence was  declared,  cut  off  normal  sup- 
plies of  beef,  beans  and  other  legumes,  wheat 
flour,  flsh,  milk  and  other  foodstuffs.  This 
has  been  particularly  critical  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  protein,  particularly  animal 
protein,  consumed  In  Blafra  was  formerly 
imported  from  other  parts  of  the  Federation 
of  Nigeria,  and  from  abroad. 

In  addition,  the  Nigerian  occupation  of 
approximately  21,750  square  miles  of  the 
original  29,000  square  miles  which  declared 
Blafran  independence.  Including  some  of  the 
best  farm  land,  has  cut  into  agricultural 
productivity.  Diversion  of  many  able-bodied 
young  men  to  the  defense  effort  has  reduced 
drastically  the  number  of  farmers.  Both  the 
early  Influx  of  refugees  from  disturbed  parts 
of  Nigeria  and  the  later  flood  of  Blafrans 
from  the  land  they  normally  cultivated  to 
the  present  7,250  square  miles  contributed  to 
the  food  shortage,  especially  since  much  of 
the  foodstuffs  produced  last  year  was  not 
evacuated  with  farmers  as  they  made  their 
hasty  retreat. 


TABLE  I  -AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  RETAIL  PRICE  PER  HUNDREDWEIGHT  FROM  lANUARY  TO  DECEMBER  1%8.  AS  PROVIDED   BY  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  UNIT,  UMODIKE 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  CENTER.  BIAFRA  FEBRUARY  1969 


CoininoditiM 


Rice 

Yams 

Rice 

Meize.... 
Cassava.. 
Cocoyam. 
Plantain.. 


January       February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August     September         October      November      December 


30«  35/6  58/-  61/10  90/10 

64/4  70/3  107/1  193/4  190/4 

94J3  IIVI  154/2  194/Z  293/4 

Wl  1U9  1S3M  In/S  >7I/10 

SM  an  m  24/B  21/1 

38/- 

48/8 


72/3 
188/8 
326/9 
250/11 
21/9 
101/6 
130/7 


92/11 
216/11 
478/- 
149/4 

24/10 
126/2 
139A 


142/7  220/11 

203/3  212/8 

483/9  598/10 

2201-  271/2 

52/7  73  T" 

156/-  146/2 

154/7  166/2 


231/11 

239/9 

280/3 

222/5 

232/1 

274/11 

796/2 

939/10 

1108/4 

284/10 

339/5 

352/10 

59/10 

69/2 

87/4 

129/9 

73/4 

101/1 

162/7 

125/1 

159/5 

TABLE  II.  PRICE  RISE  OF  6IAFRAN  FOODS,  PREBLOCKADE 
TO  FEBRUARY  1969 

[Number  of  times  Increasal 


1 

Corrected 

Biatran 

Biafran 

for  palm 

Raw 

pound  at 

pound  at 

oil  at  3 

price  • 

?i' 

H« 

tiniM< 

Rice 

IS 

13.5 

9.0 

6.0 

Cassava/garri 

14 

10.5 

7.0 

4.6 

Plantain 

20 

15.0 

10.0 

6.6 

Yams 

10 

7.5 

5.0 

3.3 

Chicken 

IS 

11.3 

7.5 

5.0 

Goats 

IS 

12.0 

8.0 

5.3 

I  Based  on  interviews  conducted  in  Biafra  February  8-11, 
1K9.  and  data  made  available  by  Biafran  Ministry  o(  Economic 
Planning  and  Biatran  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Umodike 
and  verified  in  visits  to  markets  throughout  Biatra. 

-  Estimating  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  current  Biafran 
currency  is  approximately  'i  of  that  of  the  currency  in  use  prior 
to  the  blockade. 

'■  Estimating  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  current  Biafran 
currency  is  approximately  H  of  that  ot  the  currency  in  use  prior 
to  the  blockade. 

•  Estimating  that  the  pric<  rise  currently  observed  in  Biafra 
ot  palm  oil,  at  3  times  its  preblockade  price,  and  estimating 
that  supply  is  not  substantially  reduced  within  Biafra,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Biafran  pound  is  assumed  here  to  be  H 
of  its  preblockade  value. 

Disruption  of  communications  and  trans- 
portation by  the  war  has  Intensified  the 
problem  by  cutting  off  certain  routes  to  areas 
of  severe  food  shortage  from  those  of  greater 
abundance.  There  has  also  been  a  lack  of 
facilities  for  storage  of  food  during  the  time 
of  harvest,  so  that  stockpiles  of  food  could 
not  be  built  up. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  mentioned  above, 
many  other  foods  are  In  short  supply.  Beans 
and  cowpeas  are  produced  in  Biafra,  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  supply  formerly  came 
from  outside.  Whereas  women  formerly  paid 
a  shilling  for  six  cups  of  beans  In  local 
markets,  the  current  price  runs  around  ten 
shillings  for  one  cup.  Bananas  which  sold  at 
four  for  three  pence  are  now  four  for  five 
shillings,  and  paw  paw  has  gone  from  one 
to  three  pence  to  Ave  shillings. 


Oranges  are  now  four  for  a  Bhilllng,  In- 
stead of  two  for  a  penny.  Then  small  toma- 
toes, which  formerly  would  have  brought 
three  pence,  sold  while  we  were  in  Blafra  for 
two  pounds  (160  times  the  former  price). 
Okra.  which  sold  for  five  shillings  before,  Is 
now  bringing  three  pounds.  And  a  large 
onion,  which  would  have  sold  on  the  Umua- 
hla  market  for  about  two  pennies  In  the  past, 
even  though  shipped  down  from  the  north, 
went  for  one  pound  ten  shillings  (or  360  pen- 
nies) !  Official  Ministry  of  Agriculture  price 
reports  show  one  pound  of  onions  at  7.7 
pence  in  January  of  1967  and  at  480  pence  in 
January  of  1969. 

The  current  food  shortage  involves  almost 
all  foodstuffs,  but  more  especially  meat,  flsh, 
beans  and  legumes,  rice,  onions,  maize, 
groundnuts,  sugar,  melons,  and  some  other 
vegetables. 

Some  price  data  are  missing  from  the 
above  analysis  because  the  car  carrying. the 
official  of  the  Blafran  Government  bringing 
It  to  the  study  team  was  strafed  during  one 
of  the  daily  bombing  attacks  and  the  of- 
ficial was  wounded  and  hospitalized.  Other 
data  reported  above  were  collected  from  a 
variety  of  different  government  offices,  all 
of  which  were  opened  to  the  team,  and  from 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Blafra.  These 
data.  In  turn,  were  verified  by  members  of 
this  study  team  In  personal  interviews  con- 
ducted at  various  points  from  Uhafla,  In 
eastern  Blafra,  to  Ull.  on  the  west  side. 

Using  as  a  base  FAO  figures  published  in 
1966  and  adjusting  for  recent  changes,  it  is 
possible  to  project  estimates  of  human  re- 
quirements and  potential  deflclts  for  major 
foodstuffs  produced  In  Blafra.  Striking  among 
these  are  estimated  deficits  for  1969,  for  hu- 
man consumption,  of  44,200  tons  of  maize; 
1,217,000  tons  of  yams;  642.100  tons  of  cas- 
sava; and  90.800  tons  of  vegetables. 

With  respect  to  high  protein  foods,  the 
deficit  for  meat  (including  beef,  mutton, 
goat,  and  pork)  Is  anticipated  at  22,000  tons. 
Poultry  meat  Is  anticipated  to  be  4,100  tons 
short,  flsh  61,600  tons  short;  and  eggs  500 


tons  in  deficit.  Details  are  provided  In  table 
m. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  these  deflclts, 
Blafra  has  established  an  Emergency  Food 
Production  Programme,  aimed  at  the  total 
mobilization  of  all  available  resources  for 
Increased  food  production.  This  includes 
farming  and  gardening  by  individuals  and 
family  units;  farming  by  communities  and 
cooperative  societies;  farming  by  the  Land 
Army,  which  is  a  new  concept  being  tried 
out  to  help  boost  production;  farming  by 
governmental  and  quasi-governmental  food 
producing  agencies;  and  special  projects  sup- 
ported by  such  organizations  as  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  Caritas  Interna- 
tional. 

TABLE   III.— ESTIMATE   OF   FOOD    PRODUCTION    DEFICIT 
WITHIN  BIAFRA  FOR  1969  > 

|ln  thousands  of  tons) 

Net  requlre- 
Production  ment  for 

estimate  for  8.000,000         Anticipated 

1969  people  deficit 

Maize 27.5  71.7  44.2 

Rice 10.4  27.1  16.7 

Yams 760.0  1.977.0  1.217.0 

Cassava 401.3  1.043.4  642.1 

Cocoyam 103.0  267.8  164.8 

Beans 2.6  6.8  4.2 

Groundnut 2.6  6.9  4.3 

Mellon 5.5  14.2  8.7 

Vegetables 55.0  145.8  90.8 

Fruit 17.0  68.0  51.0 

Meat 13.0  35.0  22.0 

Poultry 2.6  6.7  4.1 

Fish... 2.9  64.5  61.6 

Eggs 2.6  3.1  .5 

<  Based  on  Agricultural  Development  in  Nigeria,  1965-80.  FAO : 
Rome,  1966,  p.  393. 

The  first  phase  of  the  programme  Is  taking 
place  from  January  through  May  of  this  year, 
and  involves  the  period  when  none  of  the 
staple  starchy  energy  foods,  such  as  yams, 
maize,  sweet  potators,  cocoyams,  and  cassava 
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(punted  m  19«9)  ta  mature  enough  or  avail- 
able for  harveatlng.  Crope  being  planted  In 
bopee  of  harvesting,  and  coneumpOon  during 
thla  period  Include  African  spinach  or  greens. 
Indian  spinach,  ell-emlonu,  Artra  or  krenkre, 
afufa,  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  Telfalrla  or  ugu, 
waterleaf.  chillies  and  peppers,  pumpkins, 
melons,  early  okra.  akldl  and  bltterleaf .  Dvir- 
Ing  this  phase,  crops  which  take  longer  to 
mature  will  also  be  planted.  TbeM  Include 
yams,  cassava,  some  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 
bananas  and  plantains,  cocoyams.  pigeon 
peas,  yambeana.  oowpeas.  late  okra,  and  pine- 
apple. 

Although  near-famine  conditions  may  pre- 
vail during  this  first  phase,  certain  foods  from 
perennial  crops  and  annuals  planted  at  var- 
ious times  during  previous  years  are  usually 
available  In  reasonable  quantities.  These  In- 
clude cassava,  bananas  and  plantains  which 
can  be  eaten  while  they  are  sUU  green  and 
high  In  starch,  bread  fruit,  pineapple,  other 
fruits,  sweet  potatoes,  coconuts,  oil  beans. 
castor  beans,  etc.  It  U  also  expected  that 
leaves  and  fruits  of  plants  which  grow  In  wild 
or  semi  wild  conditions  will  be  used. 

The  following  eight  point  programme  for 
Increasing  food  production  Is  being  furthered 
by  Blafran  ofllclals: 

1.  Bringing  more  land  Into  production 

a.  Producing  higher  yields  per  unit  area  by 
use  of  T>*tter  cultural  and  management  prac- 
tices. OS*  of  fertilizers,  use  of  improved  crop 
varieties,  etc. 

3.  The  effective  control  of  pests,  InaecU. 
and  diseases 

4.  The  use  of  machinery  or  mechanization 

5.  The  reclamation  of  land  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  unsuitable  for  farming 

6.  Better  processing,  storage,  and  conser- 
vation of  what  Is  already  produced 

7.  Using  new  and  novel  sources  of  food 

8.  Better  use  of  the  sea  and  forest  re- 
sources. 

As  In  many  other  periods  of  food  scarcity 
since  cassava  wns  Introduced  to  West  Africa 
in  the  early  1700's.  It  may  be  this  crop  which 
proves  the  margin  against  'tarvatlon  In  the 
current  crisis.  Much  cassava  Is  still  In  the 
ground,  where  It  Is  safely  stored  until  con- 
sumed. Although  there  Is  little  growth  dur- 
ing the  present  dry  season,  when  the  rains 
return  that  which  remains  will  continue  to 
grow.  The  Blafran  Ministry  of  Agriculture  Is 
recommexKllng  that  during  the  first  i^  of 
this  year,  'y^  of  the  available  acreage  be 
planted  In  cassava.  This  will  Include  as  much 
newly  cleared  land  as  possible.  Then,  during 
the  second  ^  of  the  year,  'i  of  the  avail;* b!e 
acreage  will  be  planted,  with  the  final  quar- 
ter of  the  land  area  planted  In  the  last  '■, 
of  the  year.  It  usually  takes  from  9  to  18 
months  to  harvest  cassava. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  total  acreage  of 
cassava  within  the  undisturbed  portlcm  of 
Blafra  has  declined  as  a  result  of  war  con- 
ditions. Also  It  Is  currently  being  harvested 
before  coming  to  full  maturity  ...  as  early 
as  8  months  after  planting,  rather  than  12 
or  18  months.  More  marginal  land  Is  being 
used  now  than  normal.  Thus  cassava  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  foundation  of  starch  In 
the  Blafran  diet,  but  in  Itself  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  adequate. 

In  addition  to  cassava,  bread  fruit,  plan- 
tain, and  banana  will  supply  starch  until 
after  Jime  when  maize  will  be  ripe  Much 
maize  will  be  planted  with  the  earliest  rains. 
Then,  after  July,  yams  will  again  be  har- 
vested early. 

Supply  of  seed  yams  In  yam  barns  Is  re- 
duced In  most  parts  of  Blafra.  but  plentiful  In 
the  Bende  division.  Further,  people  are  being 
urged  to  save  the  seed  tops  from  other  yams 
before  consumption.  Military  action  on  the 
road  between  Awka  and  Onltgha  has  inter- 
ferred  with  movement  of  seed  yam  from  the 
Awkuzu  and  Ag^lerl  areas  where  the  supply 
Is  also  plentiful.  Seed  supplies  of  cocoyam 
are  reduced  and  although  this  crop  will  con- 
tribute to  the  food  supply,  volume  will  be 
lees  than  normal. 


The  smuggling  of  food  from  Nlgerlan-held 
territory  into  Blafran  territory  Is  being  dU- 
couraged  by  both  armies.  Only  a  small  vol- 
ume of  food  (mostly  salt)  Is  moving  via  this 
route.  In  addition  to  the  danger  of  being 
caught  by  the  Nigerians,  some  of  the  food 
which  has  entered  Blafra  this  way  has  been 
found  to  contain  poisonous  Ingredients. 

Deliberate  poisoning  of  food  supplies  was 
first  suspected  In  1967  when  several  deaths 
were  thought  to  have  resulted  from  the  In- 
gestion of  toxic  foods.  A  Blafran  committee 
was  establUhed  which  Includes  a  chemist,  a 
microbiologist,  a  pharmacist,  a  mlro-cheml- 
cal  analyst,  and  a  specialist  In  forensic  medi- 
cine. The  committee  develoi)ed  routine  tech- 
niques for  checking  common  foods  and  cigar- 
ettes with  a  laboratory  originally  set  up  in 
Port  Harcoiirt  and  later  moved  to  Owerrl, 
and  eventually  to  Umuabla. 

The  most  tangible  evidence  of  poisoning 
seems  to  be  in  salt,  which  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal Item  being  smuggled  in.  Cft  1.487  sam- 
ples tested  durlng^  the  last  part  of  1988,  30 
samples  contained  toxic  quantities  of  arsenic 
SO  samples  contained  cyanide:  and  all  others 
were  non-toxic  and  non-lnfectlous. 

Cigarettes  (107  samples)  and  assorted  tins 
(300  samples)  tested  during  the  same  period 
were  all  found  to  be  non-toxic.  Of  71  tins  of 
powdered  milk  tested.  10  contained  arsenic. 
Only  12  of  the  2.523  tins  of  evaporated  milk 
tested  were  found  to  be  contaminated  with 
arsenic. 

Solving  the  food  shortage 

Several  approaches  will  contribute  to  over- 
coming the  anticipated  food  deficits.  The 
Blafrans  are  attempting  to  expand  produc- 
tion, which  may  increase  supplies  of  certain 
foods  as  much  as  28  '"c  for  the  year.  Expanded 
use  of  palm  oil  will  also  help.  And  a  con- 
tinued and  expanded  airlift  of  food  from 
outside  will  be  necessary. 

To  expand  agricultural  production;  the 
Land  Army  is  organizing  to  clear  100  acres 
for  each  village.  Men  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  36  who  are  not  In  military  service  are 
being  given  special  Land  Army  training.  In 
addition,  persons  up  to  50  will  assist  with 
the  land  clearing.  The  Land  Army  will  plant 
as  much  seed  yam  as  it  can  get:  then  plant 
early  maize  on  the  remaining  available  land. 
It  la  hoped  that  a  rapid  broiler  (poultry) 
production  can  be  developed  as  soon  as  the 
maize  Is  ready.  Research  at  Umodlke  In  the 
past  few  months  has  demonstrated  that  up 
to  40 '^o  of  the  poultry  ration  can  be  cassava 
meal,  but  maize  will  also  be  necessary,  along 
with  palm  kernel  meal  and  groundnut  meal. 
(Members  of  this  team  have  serious  doubts 


about  the  feasibility  of  large  scale  poultry 
production  in  Blafra  at  this  time.) 

Agrlcuimrlsts  are  now  multiplying  sweet 
potato  seed:  so  that  the  early  maize  crop 
may  be  followed  by  sweet  potatoes,  along 
with  grotmd  nuts,  cow  peas,  other  legumes, 
and  late  maize.  The  limitation  here  will  not 
be  land,  but  seed.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
seed  will  be  flown  In.  but  the  Blafran  gov- 
ernment is  concerned  with  plant  disease  In- 
fection, and  there  will  be  rigid  plant  quaran- 
tine control. 

Other  needed  Imports  associated  with  ag- 
ricultural production  Include  Insecticides, 
which  can  save  approximately  50%  of  cer- 
tain crops:  ground  nut  seed,  which  should 
be  Imported  unshelled,  and  then  shelled  and 
treated  within  Blafra;  some  other  seeds  and 
farm  tools. 

Part  of  the  deficit  In  calories  can  be  made 
up  through  Increased  consumption  of  palm 
oil.  which  appears  to  be  In  relatively  ample 
supply  in  Blafra.  The  former  Eastern  region 
of  Nigeria  produced  approximately  300.000 
tons  of  palm  oil  annually.  Of  this.  160.000 
tons  was  exported  (140,000  overseas.  10.000 
to  Northern  Nigeria,  and  10.000  to  the  Came- 
roons)  and  140.000  tons  was  consumed  with- 
in the  region.  P.A.O.  estimates  are  that  about 
25  pounds  of  this  was  consumed  per  person 
per  year,  making  up  274  calories  per  day  of 
an  esUmated  1774  calory  per  person  per  day 
diet. 

Assuming  that  approximately  one-half  of 
the  palm  oil  producing  land  remains  within 
Blafra.  and  that  more  Intensive  harvesting 
can  Increase  production  by  25%.  187.500  tons 
of  palm  oil  could  be  available  to  serve  as  a 
calory  supplement  within  Blafra.  This  could 
supply  567  calories  per  person  per  day,  which 
Is  more  than  twice  the  normal  consump- 
tion level,  but  quite  feasible  If  the  addition 
to  the  diet  is  made  gradually. 

Particularly  for  those  in  refugee  camps 
and  feeding  centers,  some  food  commodi- 
ties are  being  flown  In  each  night.  (See  sec- 
tion on  transportation  for  details).  A  sam- 
ple of  flight  manifests  taken  at  the  airport 
at  Sao  Tome,  and  representing  the  latter 
half  of  December,  1968  and  January.  1969 
Indicates  an  average  of  10.9  fUghts  per  night 
(no  daylight  fUgbts  operating  at  this  time  I. 
These  planes,  on  the  average,  carried  372 
tons  of  such  fortified  starchy  foods  as  CSM 
Formula  n.  com  meal,  oat  meal;  41.0  tons 
of  such  protein  foods  as  stockfish,  tinned 
meat,  and  Hl-Pro  baby  foods;  and  15.4  tons 
of  fortified  milk  powder  and  condensed  milk 
each  night.  In  addition,  they  averaged  6.2 
tons  of  salt  per  night.  (See  Table  IV) . 
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TABLE  IV.-AIRLirr  FOOD  SUPPtlES  TO  BIAFRA.  1969 

IBawd  on  umpto  Isktn  Iretn  flight  nunitwh  in  Sie  Torn*  representinR  Decsmlxr  1968  and  Janusry  1969.  projsctsd  to  othsr  sooicm 

and  the  total  yearl 


Avcraft 
kitoirams 


par  nil ht  par  night. 

Slo  Tofn«         Slo 


Estimals 

Vf  volume 

from  other 

Torn!  location] 


Ton* 


ToUl 

daily  For  365  ni;ht5 

avarata  (in  thouMnds 

in  tons  ol  t^":) 


Caiaeta  torimila  II.  ate 33.700 

Tinned  maat.  stockfish,  ate '''^ 

Milk  powdar.  Stardit.  ate 13.983 

s-...;'^!:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: y^ 


37.2 116  55.8  ?0.« 

41.0                   212                   8*6                    30.9 
15.4  

56.4 

6.2  


If  we  asstune  that  airlift  food  from  other 
locations  supplies  at  least  one  half  as  much 
.IS  that  from  Sao  Tome  (an  estimate  which 
seems  to  represent  tlie  situation  In  the  past 
month)  and  that  night  flights  from  there  re- 
main at  levels  reported  above,  then  around 
20  4  thousand  tons  of  fortlfled  cereals  and 
30.9  thousand  tons  of  animal  protein  would 
come  in  during  1969.  This  provides  approxi- 
mately 58.3  calories  per  person  per  day  and 
6.4  grams  of  protein  per  day. 

The  deflclt  from  Blafran  production  of  car- 
bohydrate foods  (Including  maize,  rice.  yams, 
cassava,  cocoyam.  beans,  and  groundnut)  is 
anticipated  to  be  37  calories  per  person  per 


day  for  the  year,  based  on  the  pre-war  cor.- 
simiptlon  of  1774  calories  per  person  per  dny. 
At  1503  calories  per  person  per  day  If  distri- 
bution through  the  year  and  geographically 
were  perfect.  It  would  barely  meet  a  mini- 
mum nutrlUonal  sUndard  of  1500  calories 
per  person  per  day. 

However,  the  deflclt  In  protein  foods  Is  es- 
timated at  17.1  grams  per  person  per  day 
when  measxired  against  a  minimal  stand-ord 
of  30  grams  per  person  per  day.  Even  If  the 
airlift  continues  at  the  present  rate,  there 
will  be  a  shortage  for  the  year  of  10.7  prams 
of  protein  per  person  per  day.  (See  Table  V 
for  details). 
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TABLE  v.— PRODUCTION  WITHIN  BIAFRA   1969 


Miiza 

Rica 

Yams 

Cassava 

Cocoyam 

Beans  (cowpea). 

Groundnuts 

Melon 

Palm  Oil 

Vegetables 

Meat 

Poultry , 

Fish 

E«g« 

Fruit 


ToUI. 


(In  thousand  tons) 

Net  estimated 

production 

based  on  >^ 

Adjusted 

land  area 

production 

27.5 

34.4 

10.4 

10.4 

760.0 

760.0 

401.3 

■501.6 

103.0 

103.0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

5.5 

•6.9 

>  150.0 

'  187. 5 

55.0 

168.0 

J|:l 

4.0 
1.3 

2.9 

1.4 

2.6 

1.3 

17.0 

17.0 

The      vegetable      proteins — beans, 
groundnuts  and  soya — came  from  Northern 

Production  converted  to  calories  Nigeria. 

and  protein  per  capita/day  Vitamins  and  most  minerals  were  usually 

(8,000,000)  adequate  In  the  Blafran  diet  during  the  rainy 

season  when  leafy  vegetables  were  available. 

During  the  dry  season,  vegetables  have  al- 

Protein  ways  been  in  short  supply  and  the  supply 

Calories            (in  grams)  of  vitamins  (other  than  vitamin  A)  and  Iron 

correspondingly  very  low. 

41.9                    1,1  The  nutritional  disaster  as  It  developed 

12!  8                    2^4  has  gone  through  several  phases.  From  the 

351.0                    6.0  beginning  of  the  blockade  which  antedated 

3^^' 4                    ''7  the  war  by  several  months,  till  the  spring  of 

3^0                       .2  1968,  there  was  a  steady  deterioration  of  the 

5.1                      .2  general  nutritional  level.  Prom  that  time  on 

j-J-'                      -3  the  situation  already  serious,  worsened  pre- 

55  .3  clpltously. 

1.5  .2 

.6  KWASHIORKOR   DUA   FROM   THE   QUEtN    ELIZABETH 

i HOSPITAL  AT  UMUAHIA 

2^6  ■'!;;;;;""!!":! 

„.  -                      TTZ  Outpatients       Admissions         Deaths 

1965        1968    1965        1968    1965      1968 


I  Increased  total  by  25  pefcenL 

<  )4  ol  land  area  of  oil  pabn  production. 


rled  ten  tons  per  flight,  this  would  neces- 
sitate 135  flights  per  day.  Thus,  while  the 
deflclt  In  protein  could  be  overcome  by  ex- 
pansion of  the  present  airlift,  the  calorie  def- 
icit is  clearly  of  a  different  order  of  magni- 
tude. 

O.    STATE    OF    NUTRtTION 


More  critical  than  the  situation  for  the 
year  as  a  whole  is  t2ie  anticipated  deflclt  for 
the  months  of  April.  May,  June,  and  July 
of  1969.  This  Is  the  period  In  which  stores 
from  the  previous  growing  season  are  largely 
depleted,  and  new  crops  of  maize,  yams,  and 
cocoyams  are  not  yet  ready  for  harvest.  Table 
VI  estimates  that  local  production  during  xhe  extent  of  caloric  and  protein  malnu- 
thls  period  Is  likely  to  be  of  the  order  of  770.6  trltlon.  and  the  scope  of  outright  famine 
calories  per  person  per  day  and  2.3  grams  of  have  been  so  overwhelming  as  to  make  the 
protein  per  person  per  day.  Thtis  outside  Nlgerla-Blafra  conflict  one  of  the  great  nutn- 
sources  would  have  to  supply  730  additional  tional  disasters  of  modem  times.  To  under- 
calorles  per  person  per  day  during  this  pe-  stand  fully  the  situation,  we  must  remember 
riod  to  meet  the  minimum  standard  (1500  that  before  the  war,  Blafra,  though  a  fertile 
cal.)  for  eight  million  persons,  this  amounts  producer  of  such  foods  as  yams,  cocoyams, 
to  5.840,000.000  calories  per  day.  If  this  were  cassava  and  palm  oil,  had  to  Import  nearly 
supplied  In  the  form  of  corn.  It  would  re-  so  percent  of  her  protein  needs.  (This  in- 
quire 1.460.000  kilograms  of  com  per  day.  eluded  all  the  milk,  much  of  the  meat  and 
Further,  the  770  calories  referred  to  above  ^  considerable  tonnage  of  flsh,  as  well  as 
Includes  567  calories  from  palm  oil.  This  can  large  amounts  of  beans  and  groundnuts 
only  be  utilized  If  other  calories  are  supplied,  [peanuts].)  Because  of  the  Industrlousness 
since  the  maximum  tolerance  for  such  food  qj  the  Blafrans,  their  tendency  at  a  given  In- 
Is  approximately  50%  of  the  calory  Intake.  come  to  spend  a  somewhat  higher  proportion 
On  the  protein  side,  the  alrlUt  at  Its  pres-  of  this  Income  on  food  than  did  nelghbor- 
ent  rate  plus  anticipated  Blafran  production  ing  populations,  and  the  primary  attention 
will  supply  8.7  grams  per  person  per  day  dtir-  they  paid  to  the  nutrition  of  their  children. 
Ing  this  famine  period,  leaving  a  deflclt  of  the  prevalence  of  Kwashiorkor  was  much  less 
21.3  grams  of  protein  per  person  per  day.  than  the  local  agricultural  pattern  would 
„...-„-.,  .-««,«  ..o„,.,.«,.«u  have  suggested.  Some  data  on  the  diet  and 

BIAFRAN  FOOD  PRODUCTION.  ^^^    prevalence    of    nutritional    dUeases    in 

APRIL  THROUGH  JULY  1969  Blafra  before  the  war  are  an  Indispensable 

lEstimatad  par  capita  lood  production  par  day]  background    to    full    understanding    of    the 

; , present  catastrophe. 

A  nimaber  of  competent  surveys  were  con- 
Calories  (iSmi)      dieted  In  Blafra  and  Eastern  Nigeria  before 

the  war  and  the  reader  should  consult  those 

for  specific  Information.  FAO,  ICNND  and 
a  number  of  excellent  Investigators  such  as 
Nlchol,  Dema.  Collls  and  others  have  con- 
tributed to  our  knowledge  of  dietary  Intakes 
In  that  area.  In  general,  It  can  be  said  that 
the  main  source  of  fat  In  the  diet  was  palm 
oil,  providing  a  very  good  source  not  only 
of  polyunsatvirated  fatty  acids,  but  also  of 
carotene    (provitamin    A)     throughout    the 

, ,,,.,.   . ,      ...        ,  1    ^j    •...        ,          .  year.  The  main  sources  of  calories  were  high 

I  Uh  izab  a  on  y  if  supplemented  with  equal  amount  or  more      .>«=*"•  /^"j    1       is  ^ „<.,„      ,„_      „__♦„,_ 

of  catorias  from  other  sourcas.  carbohydrate     foods— mostly     low     protein 

tubers,  cassava,  yams  and  cocoyams.  There 
In  part,  the  calorie  deflclt  will  be  made  up  were  also  smaller  quantities  of  cereals  avail- 
by  substitution  of  foods  not  usually  con-  able.  I.e.,  corn  (maize)  and  rice.  Yams,  coco- 
sumed  In  the  magnitude  now  required.  These  yams,  and  corn  are  seasonal  plants  but  cas- 
Include  breadfruit,  unripe  bananas,  unripe  sava  grows  and  Is  available  throughout  the 
plantain,    coconut,    sweet    potato,    and    oil  year. 

beans.  But  massive  external  supply  will  also  The  protein  supply  of  Blafra.  as  Indicated 

be  necessary.  above,  was  largely  Imported.  Beef  came  from 

The  additional  food  supply  required  dur-  Northern  Nigeria  and  constituted  the  main 

Ing  the  critical  April   through  July  period  source  of  meat.  To  lessen  this  dependence  on 

(671.7  calories  per  person  per  day  and  21.3  imported  meat,  Blafra  bad  made  great  ef- 

grams  per  day  per  person  of  protein)  could  forts  to  develop  a  poultry  Industry.  Unfor- 

be  provided  by  1,353.6  tons  per  day  of  C.S.M.,  tunately,  the  poultry  Industry,  like  animal 

the  cereal  formulation  which  Is  now  being  husbandry   generally,   was   dependent   upon 

airlifted  in  In  smaller  quantities.  This  would  Imported  animal  feed  and  hence  vulnerable 

add  676.7  calories  per  person  per  day  and  30  to  the  blockade  as  well  as  to  the  elimination 

grams  of  protein.  If  the  average  aircraft  car-  of  the  stock  and  competition  with  human 
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Cassava j 

187.2 

1.5 

Palm  01)      

1567.0 

Vegetables 

ll.O 

.6 

Meat 

1.5 

.2 

Poultry     .    —  . 

.6 

Eggs , 

.7 

Fruit                   

2.6 

TotiL     

770.6 

2.3 

January 2  115  2 

February 61  

March 106 

April 3  124  1 

May 3  360  2 

June 3  443 

July 3  873  1 

August 8  1.108  2 

September 2  286  2 

October 2  81  2 

November 109 

December 4  41  1 

Total 30  3,704  13 


28  3 

12  ....  5 

24 6 

32 7 

13  1  6 
4  10 

21  26 

95  12 

50         1  24 

43         I  10 

32 10 

8 7 

369         3  35 


It  was  characterized  by  outright  starva- 
tion among  the  refugees,  particularly  those 
still  on  the  move,  and  Kwashiorkor  (acute 
protein  deflclency  in  a  situation  where  cal- 
ories are  less  deficient  or  adequate)  among 
the  regular  Inhabltante.  It  Is  difficult  to  give 
figures  but  we  have  already  seen  that  a  mini- 
mum estimate,  which  we  checked  through 
11,  series  of  different  approaches,  was  one  of 
500,000  deaths  In  August-September-October 
and  as  many  for  the  rest  of  1968.  (The  mini- 
mum estimate  of  1.500,000  deaths  due  to 
malnutrition  and  starvation  on  the  Blafran 
side  has  been  supported  by  quantitative  data 
given  m  Section  B.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  several  reeponsible  observers  on  the 
spot,  in  particular  the  head  of  an  Interna- 
tional Agency  operating  In  Blafra,  thought 
that  the  estimate  of  1,000,000  deaths  due  to 
famine  in  1968  was  an  underestimate.  His 
own  figures  was  closer  to  2,000,000  deaths.) 
Since  the  end  of  October,  the  nutritional 
situation  has  Improved  In  the  refugee  camps 
due  to  the  activities  of  the  relief  agencies. 
In  particular,  the  prevalence  of  overt 
Kwashiorkor  has  decreased  among  the  chil- 
dren within  the  past  3  months,  though  we 
must  emphasize  that  in  the  camps  we  ob- 
served we  did  not  see  one  single  child  whom 
we  would  describe  as  being  in  a  satisfactory 
state  of  nutrition.  Kwashiorkor  and  Maras- 
mus were  still  rampant:  Kwashiorkor  af- 
fected not  only  the  1  to  4  year  old  age  group 
m  which  it  Is  usually  confined,  but  also  a 
great  many  children  up  to  age  twelve,  many 
adolescents  and  even  a  number  of  adults.  As 
an  Illustration,  we  saw  large  groups  of  chil- 
dren among  whom  not  one  had  normal  hair 
color  or  texture.  While  signs  of  caloric  and 
protein  deficiencies  were  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, and  while  we  saw  many  smooth 
tongues  and  anemias,  we  saw  no  clear  cut 
examples  of  specific  vitamin  deficiencies  even 
though  we  heard  the  term  mentioned  and 
pills  were  requested  by  almost  every  physi- 
cian and  nurse  we  saw.  It  Is  of  course  i>os8lble 
that  should  the  diet  become  taore  exclu- 
sively dependent  on  certain  staples,  overt 
vitamin  deficiencies  may  appear. 

The  situation  has  Improved  much  more 
slowly,  If  at  all.  In  the  villages,  many  of  which 
are  not  reached  by  any  relief  distribution  and 
the  population  of  which  has  doubled  or  tri- 
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ptMl  or  In  aotiM  omw  qii*dnipl«d  m  a  rwult 
of  the  accumulation  of  returning  relative* 
and  other  refugee*.  Thoee  area«  which  are  the 
henendarlea  of  feeding  stations  and 
Kwaablorkor  station*  fare  somewhat  better, 
but  It  m\Mt  be  reallaed  that  the  aid  given 
by  the*e  station*  Is  limited  Not  only  are  sup- 
plle*  so  short  that  only  sniAll  amounts  of 
high  protein  food*  can  be  distributed  (e.g. 
3-5  o*.  of  CSM  formula — a  com-soybean-dry 
■klm  milk  prepack— 1  oa.  of  powdered  milk.  1 
oo«.  of  stock  fJsh  In  one  area — theoretically 
time*  a  week  but  In  fact  once  every  10  day*) 
but  al*o  the  distribution  ha*  to  be  made 
under  condlUons  of  extreme  difficulty: 
distribution  center*  and  refugee  camp*  are 
bombed  and  sUafed  If  any  concentration  of 
people  U  manifest  In  the  daytime  so  that 
all  mas*  feeding  activities  have  to  be  con- 
ducted In  darkness. 

The  nutritional   problems  are  aggravated 
by    the    difficulties    In    the    distribution    of 
foods.  Movement  of  supplies  and  medical  per- 
sonnel  Is  most  difficult  even  when  or  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  clearly  labelled  with 
red  cro**e*.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  Red 
Cro**  in  general  give*  no  protection  In  Blafra. 
One  by  one.  as  hospitals.  Kwashiorkor  cen- 
ters and  other  health  areas  marked  with  the 
Red  Cross  were  bombed  and  strafed,  the  em- 
blems v^ere  removed  or  camouflaged  on  the 
ground."  It  is  clear  the  Red  Cross  visibly  In- 
creased  risks.   We   personally   can   testify   to 
the  bombing  of  a  number  of  these  installa- 
tions. The  Red  Croe*  representatives  have  a 
more  extensive  list.  The  assembling  of  large 
numbers  ( up  to  8.000  persons) .  many  of  them 
sick,  all  of  them  weak,  most  of  them  chil- 
dren, women,  and  elderly  people.  In  long  lines 
In  utter  darkne**  presents  obvious  difficul- 
ties. These  dlfficulUes  are  magnlfled  In  the 
areas  near  the  front.  There  distribution  by 
truck  Is  often  Impossible.  On  both  sides  of 
the  line  the  civilian  populations  are  starving. 
The  estimate  of  a  million  dead  In  the  area  of 
Blafra  occupied  by  the  Nigerian*   (an  esti- 
mate  given  by  U.S.  medical   personnel  who 
are  members  of  USAID  measles-smallpox  vac- 
cination teams  on  the  Nigerian  side)   shows 
that   the  Kwashiorkor  and  starvation   band 
extends  beyond  Blafra  in  many  directions. 
Relief  expeditions  into  the  front  area  under 
Blafran     control     and     Incursions     to     help 
Blafrana   or    the   other  side   are  dangerous 
forays  and  remain  at  best  Irregular.  We  saw 
a  European  engaged  In  such  activities  who 
had  brought  back  In  his  trucks  117  dying 
children  to  various  hospitals  the  night  be- 
fore. In  such  areas  there  appears  to  be  no 
Improvement. 

In  general,  even  though  the  nutritional 
situation  Is  better  now  than  It  was  last  fall, 
we  must  emphasize  Its  precarlouaness.  The 
Improvement  Is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
airlift.  It  means  that,  inasmuch  as  It  Is  fun- 
nelled Into  an  airport  which  Is  being  bombed 
every  night.  Its  very  existence  Is  threatened 
and  the  amount  of  food  It  can  deliver  Is 
dependent  on  the  length  of  the  bombing. 
In  addition,  the  proximity  of  a  period  when 
food  supplies  are  normally  short,  the  Intensi- 
fication of  air  attacks,  operations  designed  at 
cutting  roads  which  carry  an  Important  part 
of  the  food  supply  mean  that  the  life  of 
every  Blafraa  child  Is  hanging  by  a  slender 
thread. 

C.    HKALTH 

To  gather  reliable  fact*  In  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  a  variety  of  resources  were 
utilized  Including  government  officials  and 
missionaries,  physicians  representing  the 
various  specialties  and  nurses,  tabulation* 
by  the  Blafra  Rehabilitation  Commission 
and  personal  observations  In  various  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  field  stations,  refugee  camp* 
and  feeding  centers.  Among  our  many  In- 
formanU.  the  following:  Dr.  A.  Ifekwunlgwe. 
Profea*or  of  Pediatric*  and  Head  of  Pediatrics 
at  Umuahla,  Dr.  C.  Nwokolo.  Profe**or  of 
Medicine  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  at  the  Medical  School,  Medical  Co- 


ordinator of  the  Refugee  Medical  Service  (In- 
ternist), Dr.  Voorhoeve  (generallst).  Dr. 
Macartan  (Generallst),  Mr.  Moees  Hoh,  Di- 
rector of  Blafran  Red  Cro**,  Miss  Cecilia 
Oblamlwe,  Chief  Nursing  Officer  and  Father 
Doheny,  Carltas  representative  made  their 
record*  available  to  u*  and  dl*cua*ed  them 
at  length. 

A  atrlklng  con*lstency  was  found  In  the  re- 
ports and  observation*  relating  to  the  In- 
creaalng  morbidity  pattern*  within  the  coun- 
try which  appear  to  precede  the  mortality 
rate*.  There  was  clear  evidence  of  general- 
ized malnutrition,  particularly  among  chil- 
dren from  early  Infancy  through  puberty,  ex- 
tending Into  the  adult  population  with  wom- 
en more  aeverely  affected  than  men.  Super- 
imposed on  the  under-nutrltlon  ba*e  of 
maraamu*  and  kwaahlorkor.  were  found  very 
severe  anemias:  respiratory  condition*  in- 
cluding advanced  tuberculosis:  gastroenter- 
itis and  dehydration:  malaria:  infectious  dis- 
eases, especially  measles:  skin  conditions  In- 
cluding septic  sores  and  scabies:  and  helmin- 
thiases, especially  hook-worm  infestation. 

Severe  malnutrition  which  now  1*  wide- 
spread In  the  Blafran  population  ha*  *erTed 
to  reduce  the  Individual's  resistance  and 
make  him  much  more  susceptible  to  certain 
disease*,  such  a*  measle*  and  tuberculosis. 
The  anemia  foiwd  In  Blafra  Is  generally  due 
to  a  combination  of  factors  including  severe 
iron  deficiency,  poor  protein  intake,  malaria, 
hookworms,  and  various  infectious  processes. 
Anemia  Is  quite  severe  in  some  Instances.  For 
example,  we  saw  a  child  of  13  years  recover- 
ing from  kwashiorkor  who  had  less  than  4 
grams  of  hemoglobin  even  after  receiving  a 
pint  of  transfused  blood.  Beside*  this  he  was 
grossly  underweight  for  his  age. 

The  accurate  Incidence  of  disease*  cuch  as 
tuberculosis  could  not  be  determined,  but 
widespread  medical  opinion,  which  appeared 
to  be  justified,  was  that  respiratory  condi- 
tions, and  particularly  tuberculosis,  were 
very  extensive.  The  young  children  demon- 
strated advanced  adult  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
with  cavitation  and  positive  sputum  tests. 
rather  than  the  usual  primary  type  of  tuber- 
culosis found  in  better- nourished  children. 
The  cause  of  diarrheal  disease  was  some- 
what more  difficult  to  establish,  especially 
when  lactase  deficiency  and  milk  intolerance 
are  prevalent  among  youngsters  with  proteln- 
calorte  malnutrition. 

In  a  situation  in  which  large  segments  of 
the  entire  population  are  receiving  Inade- 
quate dietary  intake,  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
cumb are  the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 
Breast  feeding,  which  under  normal  circum- 
stances In  Blafra  could  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue until  the  age  of  1&-24  months,  has 
for  many  women  become  impossible  after  the 
child  Is  several  months  old  due  to  Insuffi- 
cient milk  production  by  the  starving 
mother.  Whereas  various  forms  of  protein- 
calorie  malnutrition  can  be  considered  en- 
demic in  other  areas  of  both  West  and  East 
Africa,  the  region  of  Blafra  prior  to  this 
war  did  not  have  any  significant  incidence  of 
severe  malnutrition.  In  addition.  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  severe  clinical 
malnutrition  has  been  reported,  the  affected 
population  segment  has  Invariably  been  the 
very  young,  generally  under  the  age  of  2-3 
years:  however,  in  Blafra  we  observed  many 
individuals  in  the  pre-  and  post-pubertal 
age  group*  along  with  ca*e*  of  adult  women 
suffering  from  severe  clinical  manifestations 
of  malnutrition.  The  evidence  of  this  condi- 
tion was  clear-cut. 

In  support  of  this  Is  the  fact  that  for  a 
land  with  virtually  no  previous  experience 
with  severe  malnutrition,  BUfra  has  esUb- 
ll*bed  92  government  and  30  missionary 
Kwasblrokor  Centers  specially  designed  to 
treat  and  feed  children  and  adults  with 
severe  malnutrition,  with  an  average  census 
of  600  each. 

Although  there  Is  no  firm  means  of  gather- 
ing mortality  figures,  several  source*  Inde- 


pendently confirm  that  the  total  deaths 
during  the  most  severe  famine  months  of 
1968.  August.  September,  and  October, 
reached  more  than  500.000  persons,  mainly 
young  children  and  the  elderly.  Individuals 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  without 
food  often  died  and  were  not  recorded.  More 
specifically,  one  physician  reported  that  In 
his  village,  with  a  population  of  3.000,  there 
was  an  average  of  4  deaths  per  day  from 
malnutrition  and  related  problems  at  the 
peak  m  August.  1968.  a  rate  which  fell  to  2 
deaths  daily  in  October,  falling  to  1  death 
dally  In  December.  This  was  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  approximately  ten-fold  In  mor- 
tality rates  at  the  peak,  falling  to  a  level 
of  about  4  times  normal  in  January  and 
February  1969,  according  to  several  In- 
formants. 

During  a  measles  epidemic  In  one  parish, 
there  were  100  children  dying  dally  at  the 
peak  in  November  and  December.  1968.  Pall 
off  In  the  duration  of  lactation  was  noted 
by  a  number  of  people.  With  Infants  crying 
from  hunger  and  bombs  falling  on  market 
places,  these  mothers  often  are  unable  to 
sleep  at  night  and  are  placed  under  extreme 
strain,  which  Interferes  with  their  tradltlon- 
allv  good  child  care  practices. 

War  has  had  a  serious  effect  on  medical 
resources  In  Blafra.  Of  the  total  of  48  hos- 
pitals of  what  originally  was  Blafra,  only  11 
remain  In  the  hands  of  the  Blafrans.  Thus, 
fewer  than  one  quarter  of  these  facilities  are 
available  to  serve  about  two  thirds  of  Blafra's 
pre-war  population.  Those  hospitals  which 
remain  are  severely  overtaxed  as  regards  both 
in-patient  and  out-patient  censuses.  Com- 
parisons between  pre-  and  post-war  condi- 
tions for  Queen  Elizabeth  Hospital  In  Umua- 
hla show  a  two-fold  overall  Increase  In  oc- 
cupancy, and  the  pediatric  pavllllon  ex- 
panded to  between  4  and  6  times  normal  pre- 
war census  levels  (see  list).  Obviously,  the 
addition  of  large  numbers  of  surplus  patients 
who  are  more  severely  ill  than  under  ordu 
nary  circumstances,  will  add  to  the  mortality 
rates  and  put  the  medical  and  nursing  staffs 
under  the  strain  of  overwork. 

While  visiting  several  hospitals  we  saw 
children  on  the  floor  between  beds,  along 
the  outside  corridors,  and  often  two  or  more 
to  each  bed.  There  w^as  not  one  well  nourished 
child  among  the  80  seen  In  one  twenty-bed 
ward.  Particularly  disturbing  to  witness  was 
one  small  girl  with  her  arm  In  a  cast,  the 
victim  of  a  bombing  attack,  who  refused  to 
come  out  from  beneath  the  bed  assigned  to 
her,  fearing  the  bombs.  A  visit  to  the  Joint 
Hospital  at  Aboh  Mbalse  revealed  several 
wards  filled  with  women  and  children  In- 
jured In  an  attack  on  the  market  place  at 
Oblangwu  a  few  days  earlier  In  which  sev- 
eral hundred  women  and  children  were  killed 
and  twice  as  many  wounded.  The  usual  pre- 
war census  of  that  hospital  had  been  60.  On 
the  day  of  our  visit  there  were  over  200  In 
beds,  on  the  floors,  and  along  the  corridors. 
In  the  Holy  Rosary  Hospital  at  Emekuku, 
which  has  been  since  taken  by  Federal  Ni- 
gerian troops,  figures  demonstrate  a  ten- 
fold increase  In  1968  In  the  pediatric  In- 
patient census  from  January  to  September, 
a  rise  In  chUdren  with  severe  malnutrition 
from  one  per  month  to  100%  of  the  patients. 
and  an  increase  in  out-patient  visit*  from 
50  per  day  to  over  2000  per  day. 

While  additional  medical  personnel  obvi- 
ously could  be  usefully  employed  were  ade- 
quate supplies  and  equipment  available, 
there  appear  to  be  relatively  sufficient  nimi- 
bers  of  medical  and  ntirslng  staff  personnel, 
for  the  limited  equipment  on  hand.  There 
are  122  Government  Nursing  sisters.  95  Jun- 
ior Nursing  sisters.  7  Matrons.  1.146  Staff 
Nurses.  85  Mldwlves.  and  60  Health  sisters: 
with  three  nursing  training  schools  still  re- 
maining within  Blafra.  There  are  In  addition 
nine  Catholic  Sisters  and  two  physicians 
working  in  mission  hospitals  and  in  the  field 
station*.  A  total  of  over  60  medical  studenU. 
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who  had  been  2nd  to  4th  year  students  at 
the  medical  schools  In  Ibadan  or  Lagos,  have 
returned  to  Blafra  and  are  working  either  in 
refugee  medical  services  or  with  army  units, 
with  several  final  year  students  working  un- 
der supervision  In  the  hospitals. 

The  Blafran  Red  Cross  has  been  conduct- 
ing six-week  training  courses  for  young  men 
and  women  to  serve  as  "kwashiorkor  scouts," 
identifying  children  suffering  from  severe 
malnutrition  In  tlie  villages  and  bringing 
these  children  under  medical  care.  Flrst-ald 
course*  are  being  conducted  so  that  there 
win  be  knowledgeable  people  to  assist  dur- 
ing air  raids  and  vrtth  military  operations. 

One  striking  point  which  bears  re-empha- 
sis Is  the  constant  awareness  of  air  raids, 
both  bombing  and  strafing  attacks.  Schools 
and  hospitals  have  been  particular  targets 
and  so  significant  Is  their  fear  that  hospitals 
have  covered  up  their  red  crosses  which  have 
served  to  Identify,  but  not  protect  them.  It 
Is  particularly  significant  that  children  as 
young  as  16  months  of  age  were  observed 
by  us  running  Into  the  bunkers  when  they 
hear  the  first  warning  shots  (substitutes  for 
air  raid  sirens  which  the  Blafrans  do  not 
have)  and  the  bombs  fall.  Market  places, 
where  large  numbers  of  women  and  children 
ordinarily  gather,  have  been  starting  early 
In  the  morning,  breaking  during  the  day, 
and  then  resuming  In  the  late  evenings  so 
as  to  avoid  the  Nigerian  bomb  attacks.  Even 
the  hundreds  of  feeding  centers  where  200  to 
8.000  women  and  Children  gather  to  receive 
relief  food  are  now  operated  dally  before  sun- 
rise, so  as  to  finish  early  and  avoid  being 
defenseless  against  air  attacks.  An  estimated 
total  of  over  two  and  a  half  million  people 
are  provided  with  dally  relief  food  through 
these  centers. 

Hospitals  bombed* 
Marked  Red  Croas 

January  1968.  Itu  Presbyterian  Hospital.* 

October  1968,  Aboh  Joint  Hospital.' 

December  1968,  Awo-Omamma  Community 
Hospital.^ 

January  1969,  Awo-Omamma  Community 
Hospital.* 

Not  Marked 

February  1968,  Arochukwu  Oeneral  Hos- 
plUl. 

February  1968.  Itlgldl  Hospital. 

February  1968,  Awgu  Joint  Hospital. 

September  1968,  Ihiala  Cath.  Mission  Hos- 
pital. 

January  1969,  Amalgbo  Joint  Hospital. 

All  above  establishments  are  not  within  a 
township  or  near  a  military  object.  They  are 
standing  Isolated.  The  first  three  were/are 
clearly  marked  with  Red  Cross. 

Raids  generally  consist  of  bombs/rockets/ 
machine  gunning,  usually  one  of  the  three 
categories. 

Under  these  difficult  conditions  there  are 
many  problems  associated  with  conducting 
preventive  medical  campaigns.  Despite  the 
current  situation,  a  measles  and  smallpox 
campaign  has  been  successfully  under  way 
with  the  assistance  of  Oxfam.  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  UNICEP,  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  other  relief  agen- 
cies aiming  at  a  60%  to  60%  coverage  of  chil- 
dren imder  five  years  of  age  for  measles 
(760,000  total)  and  the  entire  population  for 
smallpox.  A  total  of  235,242  doses  of  measles 
vaccine  and  261,755  smallpox  vaccinations 
were  administered  within  the  first  several 
weeks  of  the  campaigns,  a  remarkable  record 
considering  the  difficulties  of  refrigeration 
and  transportation. 

A  number  of  statements  mtist  be  made  re- 
lating to  public  health  and  sanitation.  The 


'  Mr.  Jaggi,  chief  representative  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  in  Blafra,  provided  this 
list,  which  covers  only  a  few  of  the  hospitals 
attacked.  The  list  was  given  to  Dr.  Mayer  on 
February  11,  1969,  at  Umuahla. 

'  Personally  inspected  shortly  after  raid. 
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water  supplies,  some  of  which  previously  bad 
been  chlorinated  and  pumped  through  piped 
systems,  have  been  Interfered  with  by  the 
absence  of  hydroelectric  pwawer,  the  shortage 
of  dlesel  fuel  for  the  generators  driving  the 
pumps,  and  the  lack  of  testing  equipment  for 
water  purification.  The  dry  season  which  con- 
tinues into  April  has  limited  water  supplies 
as  wells  are  becoming  dry,  forcing  people  to 
walk  long  distances  to  springs  and  streams 
to  fetch  water.  Because  of  the  danger  of  day- 
light bombing,  long  lines  of  people  are  noted 
In  the  pre-dawn  darkness  walking  to  the 
streams  for  water. 

Certain  common  diseases  are  very  closely 
linked  to  the  community's  sanitation.  Where 
refuse  diBp>osal  is  inefficient  of  where  sur- 
rounding bushes  are  used  Instead  of  latrines, 
there  Is  a  high  incidence  of  diarrheal  dis- 
eases. Breeding  of  files  and  contamination  of 
food  are  predictably  higher  than  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  The  great  risk  of  con- 
tamination of  the  water  supplies,  both  of 
streams  and  wells,  due  to  fecal  matter  and 
unhygienic  conditions,  is  particularly  serious 
at  the  present  time  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  dry  season.  Dysentery  was  re- 
ported to  be  very  high,  especially  in  refugee 
camps.  During  the  first  half  of  1968,  the  situ- 
ation In  Blafran  refugee  camps  Improved 
somewhat  with  the  Introduction  of  basic 
measures  of  community  hygiene. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  camps  and  of  the 
villages,  both  swollen  by  displaced  adults  and 
children,  has  encouraged  the  spread  of  all 
Infectious  diseases,  and  particularly  of  child- 
hood Infections — including  measles,  chicken 
pox,  and  whooping  cough.  When  these  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  tuberculosis,  are  superim- 
posed on  basic  and  severe  undernutrition, 
there  is  a  very  markedly  Increased  mortality 
rate  among  the  young  and  the  elderly. 

Under  the  relatively  ideal  circumstances 
of  a  developed  country  like  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  population  are  suffering  from 
mental  health  problems  of  various  degrees  of 
severity.  In  present-day  Blafra,  it  can  easily 
be  estimated  that  this  figure  could  conserva- 
tively be  doubled,  since  all  segments  of  the 
population  are  affected  by  the  war,  the  civil- 
ian bombings,  the  lack  of  privacy  and  the 
severe  shortages,  particularly  of  food  and 
drugs,  but  also  such  articles  as  clothing,  gas-^ 
ollne,  spare  macliine  parts,  soap,  electricity, 
and  contact  with  the  outside  world  through 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  dally 
civilian  bombings  and  straflngs  of  market 
places,  schools  and  hospitals,  the  fear  of  these 
bombings  has  made  radical  changes  in  the 
patterns  of  dally  life.  Schooling  has  been  in- 
terrupted for  children  and  adults  because  of 
the  war;  refugees  returning  to  families  in 
their  original  villages  or  to  camps  are  exist- 
ing under  crowded,  makeshift,  and  severely 
difficult  conditions:  food  distribution  centers 
and  widespread  evidence  of  starving  children, 
women,  and  old  people  continuously  serve  to 
remind  all  of  the  hardships  being  wrought  on 
the  entire  country,  blockaded  and  .sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  avowed  to  slaughter 
them. 

One  needs  no  medical  degree  or  training  to 
fully  appreciate  the  major  psychological  in- 
jury such  surroundings  can  have.  Children 
who  are  hungry  tend  to  be  irritable  and  cry, 
causing  adults  to  be  nervous  and  upset  and 
unable  to  sleep  at  night;  adults  who  are 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  their  children 
and  displaced  family  units  and  who  are 
fully  aware  of  the  serious  threat  to  their 
survival,  cannot  avoid  having  severe  psy- 
chological disturbances. 

It' Is  a  well  known  phenomenon  that  In- 
dividuals, who,  like  many  Blafrans,  are  more 
sophisticated,  who  have  received  higher 
training  and  who  have  been  used  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  tend  to  adapt  less  well  to 
situations  of  wartime  deprivation.  These  dif- 
ficult adjustments  Increase  the  Individual's 


tensions  and  apprehensions,  making  mental 
Illness  much  more  conunon.  With  all  of  the 
attention  of  medical  teams  naturally  directed 
toward  relieving  those  persons  with  physical 
ailments.  It  is  natural  to  overlook  widespread 
and  significant  segments  of  the  population 
of  Biafra  currently  suffering  from  subtle  and 
less  overt  signs  and  symptoms  of  predictable 
mental  illness. 

In  an  African  society  with  very  close  bonds 
among  members  of  the  extended  family  sys- 
tem, individuals  and  the  whole  family  struc- 
ture are  placed  under  particular  stress  by 
constant  movement  and  relocation  and  by 
the  break-up  of  the  group.  The  problem  of 
children  separated  from  their  parents  or 
orphaned  is  especially  grave,  of  course. 

Atrocities  witnessed  leave  their  mark,  but 
more  widespread  is  the  well-established  ef- 
fects on  the  young  and  growing  central  ner- 
vous systems  of  children  under  the  age  of 
2-3  years  deprived  of  an  adequate  protein 
Intake.  This  can  be  interpreted  as  deliberate 
and  calculated  psychological  genocide 
through  Interference  with  normal  physical 
and  mental  growth  and  development  of  a 
future  generation.  The  most  vulnerable  pe- 
riod for  the  human  brain,  dependent  on  the 
duration  and  severity  of  protein  deprlva- 
tional  travuna  Is  during  the  last  trimester  of 
fetal  life  and  the  first  year  or  two  of  life 
after  birth.  These  factors  should  not  receive 
less  attention  than  the  overt  signs  of  severe 
protein-calorie  malnutrition.  The  young 
Blafran  children  are  being  "maimed  in  frame 
and  brain." 

The  fact  that  schooling  has  been  Inter- 
rupted for  thousands  of  children  leaves  them 
with  little  to  do  for  prolonged  periods  of 
time  when  they  ordinarily  would  be  in 
school.  There  have  been  evacuated  over  2,000 
Blafran  young  children,  taken  to  nearby 
places  of  refuge  where  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  nutritional  rehabilitation. 

Sao  Tome 168 

Libreville 1.586 

Abidjan 350 

Total 2,  093 

Even  with  this  there  is  a  forced  separation 
of  young  children  from  their  homes  and  par- 
ents, with  calculable  psychological  effects. 
A  program  has  been  developed  for  orphans 
to  be  adopted  by  families  within  Blafra,  a 
system  which  more  closely  approaches  nor- 
malcy than  evacuation  to  outside  centers. 

In  general,  the  effects  of  the  war,  disrupted 
families,  atrocities  and  the  threat  of  death, 
blockage  and  shortages,  food  restrictions  all 
create  the  great  potential  of  major  psycho- 
logical problems  for  the  Blafran  population. 
Despite  these  factors,  we  were  very  Impressed 
with  the  pride  and  determination  of  those 
people  with  whom  we  spoke  within  Biafra. 
The  only  thing  which  was  being  requested 
was  to  be  left  alone  and  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  their  own  lives. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  facilities,  there  has  been 
extremely  poor  attendance  at  antenatal 
clinics,  resulting  in  part  from  the  movement 
of  population,  refugee  camps  and  shortage 
of  trained  personnel.  This,  together  with 
poor  maternal  nutrition  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  Increased  proportion  of  low-birth-welght 
Infants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  delivered 
at  home  attended  by  a  relative.  It  has  already 
been  noted  In  Section  B  that  the  birth  rate 
has  been  observed  to  be  definitely  lower  than 
usual;  but  accurate  figures  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. There  are  several  explanations  for 
this,  the  major  reasons  including  a  popula- 
tion In  movement,  living  under  crowded  and 
unsatisfactory  conditions  without  privacy, 
and  the  separation  of  men  in  the  military 
services.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  male  infanta  are  being  deliv- 
ered, a  phenomenon  often  observed  during 
times  of  hunger  and  hardship.  Family  plan- 
ning clinics  do  exist,  but  a  shortage  of  intra- 
uterine devices  impedes  the  function  of  these 
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MrrlcM.  probably  tMed  for  tb«  mort  part  by 
the  more  sopblstlcaMd  women. 

Mobile  team*  oompoeed  of  a  eupervUlng 
physician  or  nurse,  3-5  nur»e«.  2  aldee  and 
an  admlnlatrator  are  trained  In  2  weeka  to 
provide  health  services  and  health  educaUon 
to  ouUylng  village*  on  a  weekly  or  bi-weekly 

baals. 

There  are  •peclflc  shortage*  of  medical 
supplies  as  indicated  by  various  informants. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  and  striking  needs 
for  protein  and  calories.  In  short  supply  are: 
antlbloucs.  antl-tuberculosls  drugs,  blood 
and  plaama.  antl-malarlals.  Iron  products; 
various  vitamins,  particularly  folic  add;  vac- 
cines; electrolytes  and  other  intravenous 
fluids.  Nurses  have  to  make  do  with  only  a 
single  uniform  and  the  "nursing  sisters" 
(supervisory  nurses)  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  mothers  on  the  wards.  One  pre-war 
academic  physician  mentioned  that  he  had 
not  s^n  or  read  a  medical  Journal  for  the 
past  a  year*  or  more  of  the  "academic  block- 
ade." 

Looking  to  the  futur«.  It  would  appear  that 
with  the  groundwork  laid  by  the  measles- 
smallpox  campaign,  a  B  CO.  and  tetanus 
vaccination  program  could  be  introduced 
were  the  vaccines  available,  using  the  same 
notlflcaUon  and  administrative  techniques 
If  pregBABt  women  were  orlven  tetanus  toxoid 
ImmunlzaOon,  there  would  be  an  eradication 
of  tetanus  neonatorum. 

Malnourtshed  individuals  living  under 
crowded  conditions  are  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  tuberculosis  and  a  massive  B.C  O 
campaign  without  preliminary  skin  testing 
would  appear  to  be  Indicated  at  thU  time. 
Along  with  the  continuation  of  present  feed- 
ing programs  and  their  extension  into  the 
back  country,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
th«  batUe  Unea.  the  need  for  Iron  products. 
•apedaUy  of  the  parental  sort.  Is  of  the  high- 
est priority.  Not  only  are  young  children  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition  severely  anemic, 
but  pregnant  and  lactating  women  have  evi- 
denced slgnlflcant  anemia  as  well  (A  cam- 
paign for  Iron  cooking  vessels  would  be  in- 
dicated If  they  could  be  made  available  to 
the  population  ) 

Teams  of  health  workers  under  the  super- 
vision of  either  a  physician  or  a  nursing  sU- 
ter,  travel  out  Into  the  field  as  mobile  unit*, 
visit  different  locations  on  a  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly basis,  and  provide  care  for  those  per- 
sons unable  to  travel  to  the  centers.  There 
are  large  segments  of  the  Blafran  population 
who  are  grouped  together  In  uncommon  ag- 
gregates in  refugee  camps,  villages  swollen 
with  refugees,  feeding  centers,  sick  bays  and 
so  forth.  The  concentration  of  people  makes 
health  education,  food,  vaccine  and  drug  ad- 
ministration less  difficult,  and  Identification 
of  particular  problems  more  direct. 

When  one  recommends  distribution  of  re- 
lief of  any  sort  under  the  conditions  existing 
In  a  blockaded,    war-torn,    famlne-strlcken 
country  with  unusually  high  population  den- 
sities. It  Is  not  enough  to  describe  the  specific 
food  or  medicament  One  must  be  concerned 
a*  well  with  the  specific  problems  of  distri- 
bution, with  the  need  for  fuel,  spare  parU 
for  vehicles,  equipment  for  admlnlsuatlon 
of  the  drugs  or  vaccines,  refrigeration  under 
conditions  where  electricity  may  be  unrelia- 
ble, and  the  need  for  outside  advisors  In  cer- 
tain fields   If  It  Is  assumed  that  there  Is  suf- 
ficient health  talent  to  minister  to  the  bare 
requirements    of    the    Blafran    population, 
there  remains  the  organization  of  the  train- 
ing  programs.   Teams   of   para-medlcal   per- 
aoanel,  operating   under  supervision,   could 
nasonably  be  trained  in  blocks  of  2-6  weeks 
to  have  each  participant  successfully  man- 
age a  specific  skill  within  the  team.  Methods 
azttt  drugs  could  be  adapted  for  administra- 
tion  by   such   a   team,   selecting   those   ap- 
proaches  to   therapy   most  stiltable   to  less 
tialned  personnel   For  example,  basic  sched- 
ule* of  drug  dosages  could  be  set  up  by  the 
physician,  drugs  with  a  high  therapeutic  in- 
dex employed,  and  tb«  therapeutics  slmpU- 


fled  for  mass-admlnUtration  by  the  team.  In 
some  sectors,  all  of  the  population  could  be 
given  such  Items  a*  Iron,  antihelminthic*, 
and  akin  treatment.  If  the  specific  conditions 
were  found  to  be  extremely  prevalent  Using 
this  approach,  large  numbers  of  individual* 
could  be  seen  and  treated  at  the  various 
feeding  centers,  with  each  team  member 
carrying  out  a  single  task 

Despite  the  present  bleak  picture,  it  would 
be  moat  unfortunate  to  maintain  too  pessi- 
mistic an  attitude  since  certain  results  are 
obtainable  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  fundamental  to  all 
of  the  medical  considerations  Is  that  of  mal- 
nutrition and  associated  conditions  It  m\i*t 
be  emphasized  that  the  Innocent  children 
and  women  as  well  as  the  elderly  are  taking 
the  brunt  of  the  war  and  of  the  blockade 
and  civilian  bombing*  It  Is  Impossible  to 
condone  these  conditions,  unjustly  affecting 
the  present  and  future  generations. 

Health — Summary  and  conclutiont 
The  overall  summary  of  morbidity  for  all 
age  groups  under  the  present  circumstance* 
found  in  Blafra  Is  as  follows: 

Severe  malnutrition  underlying  aU  other 
fllimin* 

Severe  anemia — eepeclally  among  children, 
lactating  and   pregnant   women. 

Infectious    diseases — particularly   measles, 
whooping  cough,  smallpox,  chicken  pox  and 
tetanus. 
Tuberculoal*. 
BCalarla. 

Diarrhea  and  dysenteric*. 
The  health  recommendation*  which  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  obtained  fact* 
and  ob*ervations  would  of  necessity  begin 
with  massive  food  relief,  concentrating  on 
protein  foods  and  calories.  Water  supplies 
should  be  made  more  sanitary,  along  with 
provision*  for  a  broad  scale  public  health 
approach  to  the  problems  of  sewerage  and 
refuse  disposal  which  could  be  Incorporated 
within  the  scope  ol  the  Red  Cross  teams  of 
young  Kwashiorkor  scout*. 

The  mea*ure*  which  could  be  introduced 
on  a  ma**-scale  by  Junior  p«u-amedlcal  teams 
under  supervision  Include  Immunization 
campaigns  along  the  lines  of  already  orga- 
nized measles-smallpox  campaign.  The  same 
team*  e'"1  methods  of  contact  and  tecord- 
Ing  easily  could  be  adapted  for  large  scale 
B  C  O.  and  tetanus  campaigns  and  for  wide- 
spread admlnUtration  of  antl-malarlals  and 
of  iron  to  counteract  the  malaria  and  severe 
anemU  which  la  so  prevalent  among  the 
Blafran  population. 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  ma**lve 
measures  for  large  groups  of  people  who  are 
already  assembled  for  various  reasons  In- 
cluding food  distribution  could  be  rather 
simply  organized  and  would  bring  immediate 
resuiu.  The  use  of  paramedical  personnel 
with  proper  medical- nursing  supervision, 
utilizing  the  present  body  of  educated  young 
people  already  present  in  Blafra,  make  the 
above  recommendations  entirely  feasible 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Given  the 
supplies  of  vaccines  and  medicine,  such 
teams  could  be  started  within  two  weeks  or 
less,  and  since  large  numbers  of  people  can 
be  assembled  within  camps  and  feeding  sta- 
tions, the  wartime  situation  except  for  the 
bombing  lends  Itself  even  more  easily  than 
under  normal  circumstances  for  massive 
public  health  measures. 

r.  EoncATioN 
Blafrans,  and  particularly  the  Ibos.  were 
previously  dispersed  all  over  Nigeria.  They 
stood  out  among  Inhabitants  of  West  Africa 
m  literacy,  percentage  of  youngsters  admit- 
ted In  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
devotion  to  learning.  Indeed  many  foreign 
observers  have  felt  that  envy  was  generated 
among  Nigerians  as  a  result  of  the  high  de- 
gree of  education  of  Ibos.  Their  occupation 
of  a  high  proportion  of  the  professional  and 
managerial   positions    as    a   result   of   their 


education  level  was  one  of  the  psychological 
factors  responsible  for  the  civil  outbreaks  In 
Northern  Nigeria  In  May-September  1966. 

In  view  of  this  history.  It  Is  all  the  more 
tragic  to  have  to  report  that  for  the  time 
being,  all  educational  efforts  at  the  secondary 
and  higher  level  have  come  to  a  complete 
stop,  that  the  University  of  Blafra  exists  on 
paper  and  In  administrative  offices  only,  and 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  younger 
children  In  the  cities,  the  villages  and  the 
refugee  camps  receive  no  primary  educa- 
tion whatever. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  situation — dislocation  of  the 
population,  shortage  of  teachers  (many  of 
whom  are  dead  or  missing  and  many  of  whom 
are  engaged  In  other  essential  occupatlon-s). 
almost  complete  absence  of  papers,  pens,  pen- 
cils and  books,  and  use  of  schools  for  other 
needs— the  main  reason  Is  fear  fo^the  safety 
of  the  children.  Schools  and  coneges  have 
been  systematically  bombed  and  strafed  by 
the  Nigerian  planes.  We  ourselves  have  visited 
a  number  of  colleges  and  schools  which  had 
been  partly  destroyed  by  bombs  and  have 
seen  evidence  of  strafing.  Inasmuch  as  con- 
centration of  people  (as  in  markets)  and 
buildings  larger  than  ordinary  houses  (es- 
sentially school*  and  hospitals)  are  being 
systematically  attacked,  It  seems  rensonable 
on  the  part  of  the  Blafran  Government  not 
to  reopen  secondary  schools  and  higher  col- 
leges m  spite  of  the  Intellectual  cost  to  the 
nation  of  such  a  decision. 

A  number  of  primary  schools  have  been 
opened.  They  are  held  In  the  forest  under 
conditions  where  It  Is  hoped  the  children  will 
not  be  seen  because  of  the  leaf  cover. 
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C.    TKANSPORT    AKD     KTRVOT 

When  the  war  began,  the  Eastern  Region 
of  Nigeria  was  crisscrossed  with  relatively 
good  roads,  kept  In  good  repair.  Internal 
transportation  was  extremely  well  developed; 
market  goods,  food,  and  people  moved  easily 
and  freelv  throughout  the  region.  This  was 
in  contrast  to  the  other  regions  of  Nigeria 
where  road  networks  were  not  nearly  so  well 
developed. 

Blafra  today  Is  still  accessible  In  nearly  all 
of  Its  area  by  the  same  road  system  of  tarred 
highways  and  laterlte  and  sand  roads  nmnlng 
through  the  bush  and  rain  forest.  By  Ameri- 
can standards  the  roads  are  narrow  and  not 
expertly  deelgned.  but  by  the  standards  of 
West  Africa  they  are  superior.  Maintenance 
Is  still  relatively  good. 

Blafra  entered  the  war  with  a  surplus  of 
motor  vehicles,  both  cars  and  trucks.  The 
mass  killings  of  Easterners  In  the  Northern 
Region  In  the  autumn  of  1966  and  the  sub- 
sequent systematic  purge  of  Iboe  from  the 
army  and  harassment  and  sporadic  killing  of 
Easterners  In  towns  In  Western  Nigeria  and 
in  Lagos  Impelled  close  to  2  million  Easternere 
to  migrate  back  to  their  heartland.  Most  took 
their  vehicles  with  them.  Of  particular  im- 
portance were  the  truckers  who  hauled  the 
Northern  Region's  immense  peanut  crop  from 
buying  stations  to  railheads  and  to  highway 
transfer  points  to  be  moved  south  to  the 
seaports.  When  the  killings  occurred  In  the 
North,  these  trucker*  moved  their  vehicles 
to  the  East,  creating  a  plethora  of  trucks  or 
varying  capacity   In  Blafra  at  the  time  oi 
secession.  This  surplus  of  motor  transport  has 
been  as  important  as  any  other  factor  »n  en- 
abling  the   Blafran*   to  keep   the   Nigerian 
army  from  overrunning  them. 

There  Is  no  accurate  census  of  motor 
vehicle*  In  Blafra.  for  many  records  have 
been  loet  In  the  war.  Blafra  now  licenses  its 
motor  vehicles,  but  Information  requirea 
for  a  precise  report  U  not  complete,  we  feei. 
The  data  In  this  report  come  from  direct 
observation,  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  in- 
formation made  available  through  «» 
Directorate  of  Transport. 

Attrition  and  war  have  taken  their  toU  oi 
Blafra-s  vehicular  capacity.  Spare  parts  are 
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in  short  supply  and  thousands  of  cars  and 
trucks  are  Idle,  or  nearly  eo.  Acute  fuel  short- 
age has  restricted  movement.  Service  stations 
are  closed.  Shortage  of  lubricants  accelerates 
deterioration,  and  even  though  there  Is  a 
surplus  of  experienced  Blafran  mechanics, 
their  Ingenuity  cannot  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  spare*  and  of  appropriate  main- 
tenance equipment.  The  great  numbers  of 
vehicles  seen  lying  Idle  all  over  Blafra  creates 
an  Illusion  of  vast  transport  capability  that 
has  led  many  relief  workers  to  minimize  the 
need  for  Importing  trucks  for  expanded  pro- 
grams and  for  construction  after  the  war. 
There  are  quite  probably  enough  car*  and 
truck*  In  operating  condition  to  enable 
BUfra  to  continue  fighting  for  quite  some 
time,  but  relief  agenclea.  we  feel,  should 
regard  surplus  vehicles  still  In  private  hand* 
as  potentially  In  demand  by  the  army. 

Critical  shortage  of  batteries  and  tires  Im- 
moblUzee  many  civilian  vehicles;  a  primary 
consideration  for  expanded  relief  work 
should  be  the  airlifting  of  these  Items,  as 
well  as  of  standard  spares  and  tools. 

The  most  reliable  vehicle*  for  future  relief 
work  are  those  that  have  survived  In  running 
order.  Mercedes,  Bedford  and  Leyland  trucks, 
and  Peugeot  and  Volkswagen  cars  and  pick- 
ups appear  to  operate  long  after  most  other 
makes  have  stopped.  Spares  should  be  select- 
ed to  keep  them  running. 

Data  provided  by  the  Director  of  Trans- 
port show  that  the  Blafran  government  has 
commandeered  28.000  vehicles  since  the  war 
began.  Since  the  government  pays  private 
owners  for  the  use  of  their  vehicles  on  a 
time  basis.  10  percent  to  20  percent  of  the 
commandeerlngs  must  be  considered  repeat 
business. 

Of  the  vehicles  commandeered,  many  have 
been  lost  through  war  switlon  or  accident, 
and  many  others  must  be  considered  to  be  In 
nearly  Irreparable  condition.  There  are  still 
thousands  of  car*  and  trucks  in  private 
hands.  Many  of  them  are  In  poor  condition 
but  can  be  repaired. 

Of  peripheral  Interest  are  bicycles.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  blockade  and  the  war  that 
followed  It.  Blafra  was  weU  equipped  with 
blcvcles.  Women  as  well  as  men  had  bicy- 
cles, a  situation  atypical  of  Nigeria.  Now 
attrition  and  shortages  of  tires  and  spares 
have  removed  most  of  the  bicycles  from  the 
road. 

Nigeria's  railroad  was  designed,  not  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  and  for  the 
Internal  movement  of  goods  East-West,  but 
to  move  peanuts,  cocoa  and  other  produce 
southward  to  the  seaports.  ConsequenUy, 
there  Is  no  real  rail  network  In  American 
terms,  and  In  Blafl-a  today  there  Is  only  the 
section  of  North-Bouth  track  that  passed 
through  that  part  of  the  Eastern  Region 
from  the  North  to  Port  Harcourt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Blafrans  run  a  train,  sometimes  as 
often  as  once  a  day,  along  this  short  route, 
carrying  passengers  and  crops.  In  Immediate 
relief  terms,  this  rail  movement  Is  not  sig- 
nificant, but  It  might  be  of  importance  in 
later  reconstruction  work. 

Any  relief  Involving  river  transport  should 
be  planned  in  recognition  of  a  shortage  of 
civilian-held  river  craft.  Barges  are  in  use 
by  the  military,  as  are  many  of  the  big  work 
canoes,  powered  by  outboard  motors,  that 
used  to  ply  the  River  Niger.  Should  a  river 
channel  to  Blafra  ever  be  opened  for  relief 
goods,  barges,  small  towboats  and  shallow- 
draft  self-propelled  river  craft  must  be 
brought  to  the  area  In  nvimbers  sufficient 
to  move  all  of  the  anticipated  tonnage. 

Superimposed  on  the  normal  transport 
system  of  Blafra  Is  the  food  import  and  dis- 
tribution systems  of  the  foreign  relief  agen- 
cies. Relief  food  and  medicine  brought  In  by 
the  airlift  are  offloaded  from  the  aircraft 
directly  Into  trucks  chartered  from  Blafrans 
by  the  relief  agencies.  The  food  Is  driven  di- 
rectly to  distribution  depots  and  to  the  store- 
rooms of  the  larger   feeding   stations,   and 


drugs  are  moved  to  the  larger  hospitals  for 
redistribution  to  clinics  and  sickbays.  Until 
recenUy.  diesel  fuel  for  these  trucks  was 
brought  In  on  the  airlift  planes,  and  gasoline 
to  operate  the  cars  of  relief  workers  was  also 
carried  as  cargo.  Now,  It  Is  understood  from 
some  relief  workers  that  the  Blafran  Gov- 
ernment Is  msOtlng  available  several  hundred 
gallons  of  Blafran-reflned  gasoline  dally. 
Much  of  the  diesel  fuel  Is  still  brought  In  on 
relief  planes,  because  the  locally-refined  fuel 
Is  not  yet  fully  suitable  for  the  relatively 
high-speed,  small  diesel  engines  of  relief 
trucks. 

The  relief  airlift  operated  by  church  groups 
in  Europe  and  America  and  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  how- 
ever dramatic,  is  only  Just  beginning  to  ap- 
proach Its  potential  capability. 

Begun  by  the  churches  and  the  ICRC  as  a 
haphazard  operation  about  a  year  ago,  the 
airlift  has  grown  from  occasional  flights  to 
spaced  weeks  apart  to  a  scheduled  nightly 
operation  capable  of  moving  fairly  predicta- 
ble tonnage  Into  Blafra.  Regular  operation, 
accomplished  despite  formidable  organiza- 
tional, financial  and  weather  difficulties  dur- 
ing August,  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber of  last  year  Is  credited  with  having  re- 
versed starvation  of  children  In  Blafra  and 
probably  has  saved  more  than  a  million  lives. 
But.  with  critical  calorie  shortage  developing 
in  Blafra,  the  airlift  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased several  times  over  to  meet  the  antic- 
ipated calorie  deficit.  More  aircraft,  more 
take-off  airports  and  either  further  expansion 
of  the  Ull  airstrip  In  Blafra  or  creation  of 
new  airstrips  will  be  needed  unless  road  and 
river  corridors  can  be  opened. 

The  church  airlift  from  the  Portugese  Is- 
land of  Sao  Tome  has  operated  rather  regu- 
larly and  consistently,  and  churchmen  who 
began  the  demanding  task  of  logistical  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  as  amateurs  have 
become  quite  experienced.  Charter  aircraft 
operators  have  come  and  gone,  and  the 
church  organizations  have  grouped  and  re- 
grouped into  an  Intricate  syndicate  that 
could  not  be  described  In  comprehensible 
detail  m  this  brief  report.  But  somehow  this 
ecumenical  consortium  works. 

Errors,  bad  luck,  and  himian  contrived 
obstacles  have  a  way  of  striking  In  combina- 
tion at  the  worst  times.  Last  month,  the  ICRC 
airlift  struggled  to  exist.  Ordered  off  Its 
Equatorial  Guinea  Island  base  shortly  after 
the  visitation  to  that  newly- Independent  na- 
tion of  a  Riisslan  trade  mission,  the  ICRC 
found  a  limited  base  of  operations  at  Cotonu 
In  Dahomey,  far  enough  away  from  Blafra  so 
that  fuel  load  materially  diminished  food 
load.  Now  that  the  ICRC  has  succeeded  In 
reopening  Equatorial  Guinea  the  church  air- 
lift from  Sao  Tome  finds  Itself  In  trouble.  In 
anticipation  of  the  much-publicized  avail- 
ability of  four  United  States  Air  Force  C-97 
cargo  planes,  the  church  airlift  operators 
phased  out  a  nvunber  of  chatter  craft  and 
crews  who  had  perfected  their  operations  and 
had  increased  their  tonnage  by  50  percent 
during  December  and  January.  The  four 
C-97S  are  on  Sao  Tome,  and  while  their  crews 
attempt  to  overcome  Initial  operational  diffi- 
culties, there  has  been  a  net  reduction  In 
flights. 

Worse,  both  chvirch  and  ICBO  airlifts  face 
a  more  serious  obstacle:  a  Nlgerlsm  mer- 
cenary pilot  who  openly  Identified  himself  a* 
"Genocide"  flies  nightly  into  the  holding  pat- 
tern over  the  ULI  airstrip  and  harasses  the 
airlift  pilots.  When  a  relief  plane  is  cleared 
for  flnal  approach  by  the  Ull  groimd  control 
(operated  by  Blafrans),  and  the  nmway 
Ught^  are  turned  on  briefly.  Genocide  moves 
In  and  bombs  the  fleld.  The  confusion  and 
delay  caused  by  this  technique  exhaust  the 
holding  fuel  of  some  50  percent  of  the  food- 
lift  planes,  forcing  them  to  return  to  baae 
and  reducing  tonnage  moved  to  Blafra  ac- 
cordingly. Having  experienced  Genocide's 
harassment  In  the  air  and  having  been  on  the 


fleld  when  his  bombs  were  falling,  we  know 
whereof  we  speak,  and  we  speak  In  flat  con- 
tradiction of  General  Gowon  and  Mr.  U  Thant 
who  say  that  Nigeria  Is  not  Impeding  move- 
ment of  relief  food  and  medldne  to  Blafra. 
The  children  of  Blafra  are  In  delicate  bal- 
ance between  improvement  and  drastic  de- 
terloratton  of  their  health.  Both  airlifts  are 
correcting  their  operational  difficulties,  and 
now,  when  a  steady  inflow  of  hlgh-proteln 
food  must  be  maintained,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  are  placed  In  unmistakable 
Jeopardy  by  Nigeria's  pilot  who  aptiy  calls 
himself  Genocide. 

H.  THE  ECONOMY,  GOVERNMENT  OHOANIZATION. 
AND  MORALE 

The  near-total  selge  and  blockage  of  Blafra 
has  affected  not  only  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  also  has  caused  severe  dislocation* 
of  the  Blafran  Infrastructtire.  commerce  and 
production  capacity. 

Market  places  are  open  In  the  early  morn- 
ing and  again  toward  dusk  to  reduce  exposure 
to  Nigerian  bombers  whose  pilots  have  Iden- 
tified crowded  markets  as  prime  targets.  Con- 
tinuous preoccupation  with  the  necessity  to 
obtain  food  has  retsricted  the  tise  of  trade 
channels  to  traffic  mostly  In  foodstuffs,  both 
within  Blafra  and  across  the  batUe  lines. 
Local  manufacture  and  Importation  of  mar- 
ket goods  have  been  reduced  to  minimal 
levels,  with  the  result  that  Blafra  Is  critically 
short  of  nearly  everything  which  moved 
freely  In  the  open  trade  before  the  war. 

Traditional  care  In  the  wearing  and  wash- 
ing of  clothing  has  enabled  most  Blafrans  to 
extend  the  life  of  their  modest  wardrobes. 
But  undergarments  for  both  men  and  women 
are  becoming  extremely  scarce.  Clothing  la 
critically  scarce  among  refugees  who  aban- 
doned possessions  In  hasty  flight  before  ad- 
vancing Nigerian  troops.  In  many  of  the  refu- 
gees camps  we  saw  people  who  were  either 
nude  or  virtually  so.  Of  Incidental  Interest  Is 
the  ragged  and  faded  condition  of  the  uni- 
forms of  nurses  and  others  who  require  spe- 
cial clothing  for  visual  Identification  and 
authority. 

Footwear  Is  obtainable  in  markets  and 
from  Inspection  of  merchandise  It  may  be 
hypothesized  that  much  of  the  footwear  was 
manufactured  outside  Blafra  and  was 
brought  In  across  the  battle  lines  by  enter- 
prising traders.  We  have  no  data  on  this 
point. 

Most  other  usual  market  Items  are  either 
nonexistent  or  In  critically  short  supply. 
There  Is  virtually  no  trade  In  cosmetics,  pro- 
prietary drugs,  sanitary  napkins,  and  similar 
items  of  one-time  use.  Toilet  soap,  made  in 
Blafra  from  palm  oU  and  ash,  scarcely  meets 
the  needs  of  these  normally  clean  people. 
Laundry  soap  powders  are  not  available.  Bolt 
cloth  and  sewing  thread  are  scarce. 

Constant  use  and  consequent  wear  have 
created  a  shortage  of  containers  such  as  palls, 
basins,  and  cooking  containers.  The  people  of 
Blafra  like  most  other  West  Africans,  have 
always  been  extremely  careful  with  break- 
able Items;  bottles,  ceramic  dishes,  tumblers 
and  window  glass  have  survived  reasonably 
well. 

Building  materials  are  critically  short. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  cement  in 
Blafra,  and  sheet  metal  roofing  Is  not  ob- 
tainable. Timber  and  lumber  are  plentiful, 
but  attrition  of  handtools  and  depletion  of 
fasteners  restricts  wood  construction.  Dis- 
proportionately high  demand  for  coffins  has 
effected  informal  rationing  of  fasteners  such 
as  nails  and  wood  screws  In  carpenter  shops; 
even  so.  coffins  are  usually  made  now  only 
for  adults  and  youths.  Production  cannot 
cope  with  the  death  of  young  children. 

Wood-frame  construction  Is  rare;  when  It 
occurs.  It  is  accomplished  with  sparing  use 
of  nails,  and  often  with  substitution  of  ma- 
chine bolts  for  wood  bolts. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  construction 
m  Blafran  villages  was  moving  more  and 
more    toward    concrete    houses    with    sheet 
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maUl  roofs.  On«  of  the  coiuequencee  of  the 
blockade  has  been  a  reversion  to  mud-and- 
thatch  construction,  accomplished  with  raffla 
fastening  of  roof  and  waU  structural  mem- 

The  shortage  of  sheet  metal  and  the  diver- 
sion of  cast  and  forged  metals  to  the  produc- 
tion of  war  material  has  Idled  most  of  the 
blacksmiths  and  tinkers,  who  were  numerous 
and  busy  before  the  war  An  exception  Is  the 
employment  of  some  metal  workers  involved 
In  vlUage  production  of  oil  lamps,  called  Bl- 
afra  lamps,  which  b\irn  palm  oil  to  provide 
a  weak  light  in  huts  that  once  were  lighted 
with  kerosene  or  candles.  The  design  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  old  whale-oil  lamps,  and  per- 
miu  the  surface  of  the  shallow  pool  of  palm 
oil  to  be  heated  nearly  to  the  flash  point  be- 
fore being  fed  by  a  broad  wick  to  the  flame. 

Paper,  writing  materials  and  office  supplies 
are  scarce.  This  Inhibits  record-keeping,  com- 
munication and  the  operation  of  govern- 
mental uniu  to  be  a  marked  but  not  yet 
dangerous  degree.  Before  Its  secession,  the 
Eastern  Region,  with  about  25  percent  of 
mgerla's  population,  consumed  far  more  than 
Its  proportionate  share  of  the  hardcover  and 
paperback  books  brought  into  Nigeria.  Some 
trade  reports  have  put  the  Eastern  Region 
consumption  as  high  as  60  percent  of  Im- 
ports. TlJe  nearly  total  lack  of  books  now 
among  the  literate  people  of  Blafra  causes 
considerable  anguish.  This  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed to  us  several  times. 

The  severe  shortage  of  conventional  Items 
of  market  trade  probably  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  many  wage  earners  whose  near- 
total  allocation  of  personal  and  family  in- 
come to  the  purchase  of  foods  would  leave 
very  little  money  available  for  purchase  of 
hardgoods  and  softgoods  even  If  they  were 
plenUful.  Among  farm  families,  the  situation 
Is  different.  Farmers  and  food  marketers  are 
accumulating  excess  money  In  this  period 
of  high  food  prices  and.  finding  little  to  buy. 
are  keeping  their  cash  money.  Traditionally 
suspicious  of  banks  and  possibly  Influenced 
by  the  continual  relocation  of  bank  facili- 
ties In  threatened  areas,  farmers  hoard  rather 
than  save. 

A  congenlUl  flaw  In  the  Blafran  currency 
system  has  been  InabUlty  of  the  Blafran 
government  to  Issue  coins  unttl  February 
1969.  Nigerian  coins  remained  In  circulation, 
and  they  eventually  became  the  standard 
against  which  Blafran  paper  money  was 
measured. 

During  the  past  six  months,  market  trade 
has  become  Increasingly  a  competlUon  for 
coin,  driving  down  the  comparative  value 
of  paper.  The  situation  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  steady  loss  of  coin  to  the  food  produc- 
ing areas  under  Nigerian  control. 

At  the  time  of  our  survey  of  Blafra.  we 
were  Informed  by  a  governmental  officer  that 
one  paper  Blafran  pound  could  be  bought 
for  three  shillings  sixpence  In  Nigerian  coin, 
on  the  average.  Extremes  were  one  pound  for 
sixpence  near  the  perimeter  of  Blafra.  and 
one  pound  for  five  shUUngs  in  the  quieter 
urban  areas. 

The  greatest  Inflation  is  In  the  price  of 
salt.  Before  the  blockade,  salt  sold  In  the 
Eastern  Region  for  2.3  pence  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter: last  month  one  cc  of  salt  sold  for 
two  pounds  five  shillings  in  Blafran  money. 
This  enormous  difference  Is  attributable  part- 
ly to  scarcity  and  to  exaggerated  stories  of 
the  dangers  of  getting  salt  through  the  bat- 
tle lines.  Salt  Imported  via  the  relief  airlift 
Is  not  available  on  the  market.  It  Is  available 
only  In  refugee  camps.  Nutritionally  speak- 
ing, Blafra  Is  not  dangerously  short  of  salt, 
but  the  fact  that  salt  prices  may  be  driving 
all  food  prices  up  suggests  that  It  may  be 
useful  to  alrUft  salt  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

On  the  day  of  our  departxire  from  Blafra, 
a  full  range  of  new  currency,  ranging  from 
ten-pound  notes  to  threepence  coins,  was 
issued.  We  cannot  speculate  on  the  long  term 


effect  of  the  new  cxurency.  Blafran  fiscal  au- 
thorities were  hoping  that  the  new  Issue 
would  bring  money  from  hiding  In  the  act 
of  exchanging  old  for  new  and  would  bring 
down  food  prices  by  minimizing  and  even- 
tually replacing  Nigerian  coin  as  the  popular 

measure  for  the  Blafran  pound.  

Finally,  we  may  mention  that  short  term 
treasury  bills,  bearing  three  and  one  half 
percent  interest,  have  been  offered  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Blafran  treasury.  We  have  no 
direct  Information  of  the  success  of  such 
Issues.  During  our  survey  trip  an  offering 
of  one  million  pounds  worth  of  treasury  bills 
was  announced  In  the  Blafra  Sun,  (a  dally 
tabloid  printed  on  poor  paper  with  diluted 
Ink  with  four  to  five  different  type  faces  per 
word  because  of  attrition  of  normal  body 
type).  A  goverrunent  official  told  us  that 
treasury  bills  were  readily  accepted  by  banks, 
wealthy  traders  and  the  proprietors  of  dor- 
mant Industries,  and  that  the  Blafran  gov- 
ernment had  not  failed  to  discount  Its  past 
Issues. 

We  attended  the  opening  session  of  the 
Consultative  Assembly  and  heard  Colonel 
OJukwu's  speech  to  that  group,  a  sort  of 
state-of-the-unlon  address.  The  assembly 
and  Its  role  In  Blafran  government  are  de- 
scribed later  in  thU  report.  What  Is  slgnlfl- 
cant  to  report  here  Is  that  at  four  places  In 
Colonel  OJukwu's  speech  there  was  extraor- 
dinary and  sustained  applause:  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  favorable  attitude  of  France  to- 
ward Blafra,  when  he  announced  Blafran 
capture  that  morning  of  a  road  Junction  on 
the  way  to  Port  Harcoxxrt,  when  he  described 
the  modest  resumption  of  primary  school 
education,  and  when  he  annoimced  Issviance 
of  the  new  currency.  We  must  assume  the 
foregoing  to  have  been  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance to  Blafran  village  and  provincial  lead- 
ers All  Blafran  tribes  were  represented  In  the 
assembly.  Including  a  number  whose  lands 
have  been  captured  by  Nigerian  troops. 

What  we  observed  was  affirmation  of  a 
spirit  of  nationhood,  and  we  heard  many 
sLmllar  expressions  of  determination  and 
confidence,  and  of  group  hope,  during  our 
siu-vey  trip.  We  have  little  Information  with 
which  to  assess  the  military  situation,  but 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  Blafrans  find  secu- 
rity In  their  view  of  themselves  as  a  nation. 

Nigerian  bombing  of  the  Blafran  civilian 
population  Is  not  breaking  the  will  of  the 
populace.  There  is  fear,  and  considerable  ap- 
prehension about  the  future,  but  we  observed 
that  the  dally  bombing  and  strafing  have 
hardened  Blafran  determination  and  have 
created  widespread  bitterness  toward  the 
Nigerians,  the  British  and  the  Russians.  Par- 
ticularly abhorrent  to  the  Blafrans  are  the 
discriminate  air  attacks  on  hospitals,  refu- 
gee camps,  feeding  stations  and  crowded 
market  places,  resulting  In  death  and  terrible 
injury  to  non-combatant  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  very  old. 

Peace  negotiations.  If  any  are  planned,  can 
only  be  made  more  difficult  If  the  bombing 
of  civilians  continues,  for  the  air  attacks, 
while  not  claiming  great  numbers  of  lives 
In  comparative  military  terms,  have  been 
added  to  the  Blafrans'  long  litany  of  acts  by 
Nigeria  which  nurture  the  conviction  that 
they  are  faced  with  a  genocldal  plot,  con- 
curred In  overtly  by  England  and  Russia  and 
by  default  the  United  States.  It  U  not  our 
purpose  to  charge  genocide,  or  to  refute  such 
charges.  We  are,  however,  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  the  pattern  of  siege,  bombing  of 
civilians  and  by  the  persistent  Nigerian 
harassment  and  deterrence  of  relief  flights 
attempting  to  reach  Blafra. 

"The  unborn  child  will  never  go  to  Ni- 
geria."  So  says  the  current  folk  wisdom  of 
Blafra.  The  Blafrans  believe  at  present  that 
the  future  generations  will  not  migrate  to 
Northern  or  Western  Nigeria,  no  matter  what 
form  of  political  accommodation  Is  finally 
reached  between  Blafra  and  Nigeria.  The  fear 
of  massacre  is  general:   farmers  and  others 


low  on  the  social  scale  expressed  to  us  this 
fear  of  being  slaughtered.  Civil  servants  and 
professional  persons  told  us  that  they  would 
t)e  singled  out  for  slaughter  by  Nigerian 
troops  should  their  areas  be  penetrated  and 
occupied.  They  see  the  war  as  an  effort  by 
the  Nigerian  tribes  to  remove  competent, 
educated  Blafrans  as  a  competitive  force  In 
the  quest  for  Jobs  and  power. 

What  Is  remarkable,  and  frankly  surpris- 
ing, about  the  Blafrans  Is  their  sense  of  or- 
ganlzaUon  and  their  commitment  to  or- 
derly procedures,  both  governmental  and  pri- 
vate, in  their  current  situation. 

The  administrative,  or  executive,  branch 
of  Blafran  government  Is  departmentalized 
and  functionally  organised  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  central  capital  has  been  moved 
t^ce — from  Snugu  and  from  Aba — as  Ni- 
gerian gains  reduced  Blafran-controlled 
areas.  Many  records  were  lost,  office  equip- 
ment abandoned,  and  capital  equipment  of 
statutory  corporations — electrical  generating 
equipment,  telephone  exchanges  and  the 
like— captured  by  Nigerian  forces.  But 
enough  of  the  apparatus  of  government  was 
brought  to  ctirrent  Blafra  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  function.  There  Is  red  Upe,  and 
bureaucrats  act  out  of  familiar  reflex,  but  a 
functioning  clvU  service  exists;  acceptance  of 
Its  action  by  the  popiUace  appears  complete, 
and  It  Is  available  for  reUef  operations. 

The  central  government  relates  more  or 
less  well  to  the  provincial  government  of- 
fices, and  the  various  departments  of  the 
central  government  co-operate  with— or 
sometimes  oppose — each  other  In  the  manner 
familiar  to  those  who  knew  the  Nigerian 
governmental  procedures  before  the  war. 
or  for  that  matter.  In  the  manner  of  most 
governments. 

Communications  are  difficult:  telephones 
work  sporadically,  and  government  vehicles 
are  wearing  out.  The  courts  function:  quite 
accidentally  we  observed  a  magistrate's  court 
in  session,  with  Judge  and  attorneys  In  the 
robes  and  wigs  of  borrowed  English  Justice. 
The  Consultative  Assembly  referred  to 
earlier  Is  a  group  of  provincial  and  village 
leaders,  selected  by  their  people  and  answer- 
able to  them  for  their  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations. ThU  assembly  has  met  several 
times  during  the  course  of  the  war.  having 
approved  the  independence  from  Nigeria 
initially,  and  has  on  each  occasion  endorsed 
Colonel  OJukwu's  conduct  and  continuance 
of  the  war.  Approval  Is  not  unanimous,  but 
there  U  little  question  In  our  mind  after 
o\ir  visit  to  the  Assembly  that  the  war 
for  independence  Is  continued  with  the 
approval,  amounting  perhaps  to  mandate,  of 
the  representative  body. 

Much  of  the  governmental  effort  in 
Blafra.  outside  of  that  directly  concerned 
with  fighting  the  war.  Is  concerned  with 
keeping  the  Blafran  people  fed.  There  Is  a 
Food  Directorate,  which  purchases  locally 
Krown  crops  and  supervises  their  sale  and 
free  distribution  to  feeding  stations  and 
refugee  camps.  But  the  Directorate  does  not 
have  absolute  authority,  or  anything  like  it, 
and  most  local  food  stlU  appears  to  move 
in  private  trade  at  high  prices.  The  Refugee 
Commission  struggles  to  meet  the  stagger- 
ing needs  of  2.5  million  homeless  refugees. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Food  Directorate 
and  the  foreign  reUef  agencies,  but  the  ei- 
fort  Is  at  best  a  holding  action,  for  the 
refugees  show  little  measurable  Inclination 
to  return  to  their  land  In  Nigerian  controlled 
areas,  even  though  they  could  infiltrate  the 
battle  lines  and  could  quite  probably  f^^'^ 
crops  still  In  the  ground. 

The  Blafran  Red  Cross  appears  quite  effi- 
ciently organized  and  works  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  ICRC  teams  and  with  the  other 
foreign  relief  agencies.  Several  foreign  reliei 
workers  have  said  that  their  Job  would  have 
been  all  but  Impossible  without  the  existence 
of  the  Blafran  Red  Cross. 
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The  role  of  the  church  relief  workers  In 
Blafra  Is  dual.  Food  distribution  and  medical 
treatment  have  become  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  churchmen  In  Blafra  and  of  their 
parent  organizations  in  Europ>e  eind  America. 
But  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  basic 
motivation  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
organizations  In  Blafra  has  been  historically 
nilsslonary,  and  the  Catholic  orders,  partic- 
ularly, view  the  current  relief  work  as  an 
extension  of  their  parish  responsibilities. 
Identification  with  the  needs  of  their  parish- 
ioners is  very  great  and  personal,  regardless 
of  any  Individual's  missionary's  feelings 
about  the  political  aspects  of  the  war.  Their 
commitment  Is  to  their  flock  and  not  to  the 
Blafran  government.  Most  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  doctors  attached  to  missions  have 
been  In  the  former  Eastern  Region  for  a  long 
time,  and  they  are  sometimes  at  odds  with 
Blafran  government  officials  In  matters  where 
they  feel  that  the  personal  welfare  of  their 
parishioners  may  be  forgotten  by  Blafran 
officials. 

Two  members  of  ovir  team  visited  a  modest 
Blafran  Industrial  Installation.  It  was 
equipped  with  machines  and  machine  tools 
which  engineers  told  us  were  taken  from 
factories  In  Port  Harcourt  before  that  area 
was  captured  by  the  Nigerian  army.  The  unit 
seen  by  our  members  was  self-contained. 
Electricity  to  operate  the  machines  was  being 
generated  on  the  site  by  well-maintained 
dlesel  generators  that  had  been  converted 
with  a  filter  system  to  run  on  a  high  grade 
of  crude  oil  being  brought  from  oil  fields 
captured  by  the  Blafrans. 

Operations  Included  casting,  rough  ma- 
chining, finished  machining,  forging,  pres- 
sure forming  of  steel  components,  arc  welding 
and  assembly.  Most  significant  of  all.  crude 
oil  was  being  refined  Into  gasoline,  keroslne 
and  dleeel  fuel  at  improvised  refining  units 
nearby.  We  imderstand  that  there  are  several 
refinery  units  dispersed  throughout  Blafra, 
and  that  the  60-octane  gasoline  and  low- 
grade  dlesel  fuel  and  keroslne  produced  In 
Increasing  volume  are  beginning  to  relieve 
much  of  the  transport  and  lighting  difficul- 
ties of  Blafra.  We  do  not  know  whether 
refinery  output  Is  sufficient  to  enable 
Blafrans  to  put  fuel  In  storage. 

The  very  existence  and  operation  of  these 
Indigenously  designed  and  constructed  re- 
fineries Is  a  manifestation  of  determination 
and  ingenuity  that  we  regard  as  remarkable. 
Most  of  the  Blafran  engineers  who  have  con- 
trived the  refineries  and  similar  Installations 
were  trained  in  America.  As  far  as  we  know, 
no  foreign  personnel  are  Involved  In  this  work 
or  In  the  maintenance  of  generating  and  pro- 
duction machinery. 

I.   KECOMMXNDATIONS 

1.  General  considerationa 

(a)  The  fundamental  action  needed  tc  al- 
leviate suffering  In  the  Nlgerla/Blafra  catas- 
trophe Is  an  Unmedlate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. An  Immediate  truce  Is  the  only  way  that 
food  and  medical  relief  can  be  adequately 
provided.  During  our  stay  in  Blafra  we  heard 
repeated  again  and  again  the  questions: 
What  lasting  good  is  relief  without  peace? 
Why  fatten  tis  for  the  slaughter?  Of  what 
nutritive  value  is  a  belly-full  of  relief  food 
when  a  dally  strafing  attack  results  in  a 
nervous  stomach? 

(b)  There  Is  an  lu^ent  need  to  end  the 
atrocities  being  carried  out  against  the 
civilian  population  of  Blafra.  The  systematic 
bombing  and  strafing  of  hospitals,  even  when 
they  are  clearly  Identified  with  a  Red  Cross; 
the  air  attacks  on  children  In  their  schools; 
the  bombing  of  women  and  children  In  mar- 
ket places  and  feeding  centers;  the  poisoning 
of  smuggled  foodstuffs;  and  Interference  with 
relief  flights  must  be  baited  immediately. 

(c)  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  a  greatly 
expanded  tonnage  of  relief  supplies,  food  In 
particular,  be  made  available  to  the  Blafran 
population.  As  you  saw  in  the  section  on  agri- 


cultural production  and  food  supply,  the 
needs  for  calories  may  well  become  very  large 
-by  April  1969.  A  land  corridor  or  a  sea-land 
corridor,  one  or  two  additional  airports  solely 
devoted  to  relief  flights  and  open  night  and 
day  with  international  control  of  cargoes 
would  considerably  Increase  the  possible  ton- 
nage delivered.  Only  the  land  corridor  or  the 
sea-land  corridor,  operating  from  a  harbor 
base  would  be  able  to  furnish  the  Blafran 
population  with  the  6,000  to  8,000  tons  of 
relief  supplies  needed  each  week.  Again,  the 
Implementation  of  this  recommendation  was 
not  considered  In  this  report. 

2.  Relief 

(a)  Food  and  Nutrition 

(I)  The  principal  nutritional  need  Is  for 
protein  food  to  provide  basic  dietary  require- 
ments for  sectors  of  the  population  most 
severely  at  risk  In  a  famine  situation,  par- 
ticularly, young  children,  pregnant  and  lac- 
tatlng  females,  and  the  elderly. 

(II)  Additional  means  should  be  found  to 
Increase  the  air  shipments  of  protein  food- 
sttiffs. 

(ill)  For  additional  calories,  even  an  in- 
crease in  the  volume  supplied  by  the  alr-llft 
will  be  Insufficient.  A  sea/land  corridor 
should  be  opened  during  the  next  several 
weeks,  with  adequate  neutralizing  supervi- 
sion to  provide  the  needed  calories. 

(Iv)  If  there  is  no  cease-fire,  and  air  fields 
are  not  Increased,  then  air-drops  of  stock 
fish  and  other  foods  should  be  considered. 

(V)  Critical  food  suppplies  not  only  should 
be  provided  to  refugee  camps  and  feeding 
stations,  but  also  should  be  distributed 
through  the  normal  marketing  channels, 
particularly  stock-fish,  canned  meat,  milk 
and  salt. 

(vl)  Health  education  should  stress  the 
preparation  of  traditional  Blafran  foods  with 
the  incorporation  of  such  proteln-rlch  re- 
lief supplies  as  dry  skim  milk,  formula  2,  and 
other  fortified  cereals. 

(b)  Health 

(I)  The  already  operating  campaign  for 
prophylaxis  against  measles  and  smallpox 
should  be  extended  to  the  mass  immuniza- 
tion of  60-75%  of  the  over-all  population  for 
the  prophylaxis  against  tuberculosis  (B.C.O.) , 
tetanus  and  possibly  dlphtherla-whooplng 
cough-tetanus  (D.P.T.)  for  children  under 
two  years  of  age. 

(II)  The  widespread  and  severe  anemia 
should  be  counteracted  with  iron  products 
(oral  and/or  Intramuscular)  along  with 
blood  and  plasma. 

(III)  Mass  antl-malarlal  prophylaxis  cam- 
paigns should  be  organized. 

(Iv)  Specific  health  education  campaigns 
should  be  Instituted,  utilizing  existing 
cadres  of  health  personnel,  doctors,  nurses  of 
all  grades.  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  agency 
workers  aimed  primarily  at  the  protein  re- 
quirements of  various  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion at  highest  risk  and  the  need  for  water 
purification  and  sanitation  for  masses  of 
population  living  under  unnaturally  crowded 
conditions. 

(V)  The  already  existing  Blafran  mobile 
health  teams  which  Include  a  supervisory 
physician  or  nurse,  two  to  four  assistant 
nurses,  two  aides  and  one  administrator 
should  be  extended.  These  teams  can  be 
trained  within  a  two  week  period  to  provide 
services  for  the  more  remote  centers  such  as 
health  education,  food  distribution,  immu- 
nization, and  medical  therapy  on  a  mass  scale 
(antl-malarlals,  antl-helmlnthlcs,  and  Iron 
therapy) . 

(c)  Agricultural  Production 
(1)' Relief  supplies  should  be  made  avail- 
able on  request  for  the  Land  Army,  particu- 
larly insecticides,  treated  seed  of  appropriate 
varieties,  baby  chicks,  tools,  etc. 

(d)  Education 
(1)  Bombing  of  schools  should  be  stopped 
so  that  children  can  use  school  buildings. 


and  to  avert  the  commission  of  Intellectual 
genocide  against  the  next  generation. 

(e)  Transportation 

(I)  In  order  to  Insiu-e  adequate  distribu- 
tion of  relief  supplies,  tires  and  spare  parts 
for  cars  and  trucks  should  be  supplied  when 
required  along  with  vehicle  lubricants,  gas, 
welding  equipment  and  other  vehicle  repair 
tools. 

(II)  A  review  of  alternate  types  of  aircraft 
for  the  relief  flights  shotUd  be  made  with  a 
view  towards  increasing  the  volume  of  ton- 
nage. 

(ill)  Strong  appeal  shotild  be  made  to  stop 
the  harassment  of  food  relief  flights  by  "in- 
truder" aircraft. 

(iv)  Construction  of  additional  airfields 
within  Blafra  (under  international  control) 
for  the  specific  use  of  relief  flights  shoiild  be 
considered  Inunediately. 

(f)  General 

(1)  The  shortage  of  materials  Is  more 
critical  than  the  shortage  of  high  level 
trained  manpower  in  Blafra.  Assistance 
should  be  concentrated  on  non-human  re- 
sovirces,  such  as  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment (drugs  and  vaccines,  blood  and  rehy- 
drating  intravenous  fluids;  syringes  and 
needles;  stug^cal  equipment;  etc.);  animal 
protein  foods;  agricultural  supplies  and 
tools;  sheet  roofing  and  nails;  and  other 
manufactured  Items  as  needed. 
3.  The  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 

We  recommend  that  the  United  Nations 
take  a  much  more  active  role  in  the  negotia- 
tions leading  to  a  cease  fire  and  to  expanded 
relief.  A  conflict  which,  when  the  civilian 
dead  on  both  sides  of  the  fighting  line  are 
counted.  Is  already  responsible  for  well  over 
2,000,000  dead  cannot  be  shrugged  off  as  an 
Internal  matter  lacking  an  international 
concern.  We  would  like  to  address  ourselves 
particularly  In  this  report  to  those  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  especially 
PAO,  WHO,  and  UNESCO,  who  have  done 
essentially  nothing  so  far.  Only  UNICEF,  of 
the  specialized  agencies  which  should  be  di- 
rectly concerned,  has  shown  commendable 
Initiative,  providing  supplies  and  as  much 
help  as  Its  means  permitted.  We  shall  not 
presume  to  give  advice  to  those  voluntary 
agencies,  the  Joint  Church  Aid,  Carltas  In- 
tematlonalls,  Nord  Church  Aid.  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  Dla- 
konlshe  Werk,  the  Catholic  Relief  Services 
(USA),  the  Church  World  Service  (USA), 
the  American  Jewish  Conunlttee,  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  OXPAM, 
the  Swedish,  French  and  Swiss  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  many  other  societies  which  have 
labored  so  hard  to  redeem  the  honor  of  man- 
kind In  Blafra. 

(a)  FAO — The  role  of  PAO  In  the  Blafran 
famine  should  be  of  first  Importance.  It 
shoiild  be  monitoring  the  Blafran  food  re- 
quirements, advising  on  the  foods  best  suited 
to  fill  the  needs  and  coordinating  the  pro- 
curement of  the  various  agencies.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  crucial  need  for  research  In  home 
economics.  It  Is  imperative,  for  example,  to 
devise  recipes  permitting  the  use  of  greater 
amounts  of  palm  oil  In  the  diet. 

PAO  can  also  help  In  the  essential  Job  of 
nutrition  education,  e.g.,  explaining  the 
greater  need  for  protein  In  growing  children, 
explaining  the  proper  use  of  dry  skim  milk 
or  CSM  in  soup  or  garrl.  It  can  advise  the 
Agriculture  Ministry  on  varieties  of  seeds  and 
animal  stock  which  should  be  lmp>orted.  For 
Instance,  Blafran  agriculture  officials  want 
to  expand  the  culture  of  beans  as  a  source 
of  vegetable  protein  and  to  Introduce  the 
raising  of  rabbits  on  a  large  scale  as  a  source 
of  animal  proteins  which  does  not  compete 
for  calories  with  man.  They  need  help  on 
these  and  similar  projects. 

(b)  WHO — ^Tbere  Is  very  little  that  can  be 
said  In  the  defense  of  WHO's  inaction  In  the 
face  of  one  of  the  great  medical  disasters  of 
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modem    ttinee    except    that    .o    f«r.    more 
through    luck    than    through    foresight    or 
tb«  exercUe  of  proper  me<llc«l   procedures, 
there  hae  not  yet  been  any  large-scale  In- 
fectlouB  disease  epidemic  other  than  a  deadly 
epidemic  of  measles.  The  personnel  of  WHO 
•hovild  remember  that  they  are  doctors  and 
should  not  let  poUUcal  considerations  stand 
between  them  and  their  patients.  We  recom- 
mend to  WHO  that  they   immediately  en- 
deavor to  procure   the  drugs,   vaccines   and 
basic  equipment  described  In  the  preceding 
secUon.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  with  a  population  weakened  by  famine, 
with  millions  of  refugees  many  of  whom  are 
on  the  march,  only  the  closest  epidemiologic 
surveillance  and  control  and  prompt  medical 
action    can    prevent    the    spread    of    one    or 
several    large-scale    epidemics.    So    far    the 
Blafran  government  has  been  able  to  exer- 
cise border  control   and   territorial  surveil- 
lance They  may  be  unable  to  act  effectively 
in  the  absence  of  international  medical  help, 
(c)    UNBSCO— Millions  of  bright  children 
with  a  tradition  of  desire  for  education  are 
out    of    school.    They    are    being    stw^ed. 
bombed  and  strafed  and  yet  everywhere  we 
talked  to  boys  and  glrU  who  were  starving 
for  schqoL  They  have  no  books,  no  penclU. 
no  paper*  UNESCO  could  well  give  its  pri- 
ority to  action  designed  to  save  these  chil- 
dren   from    intellectual    neglect    and    from 
despair  by  making  available  to  Blafra  the 
equipment  needed  to  resume  classes,  particu- 
larly If  available  tonnage  can  be  increased, 
(d)  The  Government  of  the  United  States: 
(1)   In  view  of  the  paucity  of  information 
of   the   sUte   ot   the   popuUUon   for    relief 
purposes.  It  U  desirable  to  staUon  In  Blafra 
some     medical    and     nutritional     personnel 
whose  role  It  will  be  to  report  the  solution 
of  the  situation  to  the  President.  .  _  _ 

(in  In  view  of  the  multlpUclty  of  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies  already  Involved  In  Bl- 
afra. It  would  be  helpful  to  station  In  Blafra 
a  relief  coordinator  to  work  with  these 
agencies  and  with  qualified  Blafran  health 
and  nutrition  personnel.  Such  a  person 
could  relay  needs  as  perceived  by  Blafran 
physicians  and  nutritionists. 

(Ill)  For  this  and  similar  situations  which 
could  arise  In  the  future,  the  President 
should  be  asked  to  designate  a  Relief  AdvlKir 
to  work  In  a  voluntary  capacity  as  his  con- 
sultant on  problems  of  international  relief. 
JXAN  Matxb. 

Chairmttn. 

OxoaGS  H.  A-Tim*. 
ROT  B.  BaowM. 
I  T.  OaicK. 


J.   SUICICAKT 

A  An  "expert"  team,  composed  of  Pro- 
fessors  Mayer  (Chairman)  and  Axlnn,  Dr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Orlck  traveled  to  Blafra  with 
Senator  Ooodell.  This  report,  prepared  by  the 
group,  covers  various  aspects  of  lUe  In  Blafra 
which  are  relevant  to  the  planning  of  ex- 
panded relief  operations. 

B  The  population  of  "free"  Blafra  was 
esUmated  at  between  8  and  9  million  as  of 
10  February  1969.  Deaths  from  famine  ap- 
pear to  have  been  on  the  order  of  1.500.000 
with  a  minimum  of  one  mlUlon  In  1968  alone. 
C  The  food  supply  is  extremely  deficient 
In  protein.  The  calorie  supply  Is  precarious 
and  a  large  deficit  looms  very  close. 

D  The  population  shows  extreme  signs  of 
caloric  and  protein  deficiencies.  Relief  op- 
erations are  impeded  by  the  bombing  and 
strafing  of  feeding  lines  and  of  Kwashiorkor 
centers.  All  refugee  feeding  must  be  done 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

S.  The  population  Is  In  a  poor  state  of 
health:  both  mortality  and  morbidity  (from 
famine  and  Infectious  diseases)  are  e.\iremely 
high.  Health  operations  are  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  systematic  bombing  and  strafing 
of  hospitals,  even  when  these  are  Isolated 
from  other  potenUal  targets  and  are  clearly 
marked  with  the  Red  Cross. 


F.  All  educational  facilities  had  been 
closed  because  schools  were  systematically 
bombed  and  the  children  strafed.  Some 
primary  schools  have  now  been  opened  in 
thick  loresU.  The  lack  of  paper,  pencils,  and 
books  is  almost  universal. 

Q.  Transportation  of  relief  and  vlUl  ma- 
lerlaU  U  precarious  but  operational.  The 
operation  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Church  Aid 
airlift  has  been  drastically  curtailed  by  the 
nightly  harassment  of  an  enemy  bomber  des- 
ignating Itself  by  the  code  name  "Genocide  * 
H.  The  economy  Is  obviously  weak  but  new 
currency  and  coinage  have  been  introduced, 
some  industrial  faclllUes  are  operating,  and 
the  government  appears  to  be  In  full  com- 
mand of  the  internal  situation.  The  morale 
of  the  nation  appears  extremely  high  In  spite 
of  difficult  circumstances. 

I.  The  committee  urges  strong  action  to 
bring  about  a  cease,  fire,  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tematic bombing  and  strafing  of  hospitals, 
schools,  refugee  camps,  and  feeding  stations, 
and  of  interference  with  the  relief  airlift.  It 
urges  an  Increase  In  tonnage  of  relief  sup- 
plies A  number  of  specific  recommendations 
are  made  concerning  food  and  nutrition, 
ftgrlcultural  production,  education,  and 
transportation.  It  calls  on  PAG,  UNESCO, 
and  WHO  to  start  participating  In  the  gigan- 
tic work  of  relief  and  suggests  ways  In  which 
the  United  States  can  be  helpful. 

We  reiterate  the  urgency  of  the  sltuaUon. 
The  Blafrans  are  an  educated,  ingenious,  and 
highly  organized  community,  capable  of 
making  efficient  use  of  aid  If  It  comes  before 
they  succumb  to  famine,  disease,  and  despair. 

K.   PABTIAL    USTIHO    OF    MtmNOS    AND 
INTXaVIXWS 

in  Nigeria 

Malor-Oeneral  Yakubu  Oowon.  Head  of 
Nigerian  Federal  MUltary  Government  and 
Commander-in-Chief  since  August  1,  198a 
( met  with  him  for  2  hours ) . 

Dr.  Okol  Arlkpo.  Commissioner  for  Exter- 
nal Affairs.  _    ,  ,^_ 

Chief  Anthony  Enahoro,  Commissioner  for 
Information  and  Labor. 

Dr   T    O.  Ellas.  Attorney  General. 

VS.  Ambassador  Elbert  O.  Mathews  and 
members  of  U.S.  Embassy  Staff. 

Dr.  Thomas.  Provost  of  University  of  Lagos 
and  a  noted  plasUc  surgeon. 

Members  of  Dept.  of  Pediatrics  at  Univer- 
sity of  Lagos. 

Dr.  Ademola.  Director  of  Public  Health  for 

Nigeria. 

In  Biatra 

His  Excellency,  Col.  Odumegwu  OJukwu. 
Blafran  Head  of  State  (two  meetings:  1  hour 
and  3V^  hours,  respectively) . 

Major-General  Philip  Efflong.  Chief  of  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Blafran  Armed  Forces. 
Sir  Louis  Mbanefo.  Chief  Justice  of  Blafra. 
Professor    Enl    NJoku.   Vice-Chancellor   of 
the  University  of  Blafra. 

Mr.  N.  U.  Akpan.  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Blafran  Government. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Onyegbula,  Permanent  Secretary 
in  the  Blafran  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  Aaron  Ifekwxmlgwe.  Head  of  the  Dept. 
of  Pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Blafra. 

Dr.  Ifegwu  Eke.  Commissioner  for  Informa- 
tion. 

Professor  Bede  Oklgbo,  Director  of  the  Pood 
ProducUon  Directorate  and  National  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Emergency  Pood  Production 
Program.  ^     ^     , 

Professor  NJoku-Obl.  Head  of  the  Dept.  of 
Pathology  at  the  University  of  Blafra  Teach- 
ing Hospital. 

Mr.  Ben  Okagbue.  Permanent  Secretary  in 
the  Mlnlstrv  of  Information. 

Mr.  Nnonyelu.  Assistant  to  Vice  Chancellor. 
University  of  Blafra. 

Hyacinth  O.  Anozla.  Director  of  Transport, 
and  several  of  his  asslstanU  (seen  in 
Umuahla.) 

Timothy  Enelll.  Director  of  Finance  (seen 
In  Umuahla). 


Us.  Nwakoby,  Director  of  Housing  (seen 
In  Umuahla). 

Various  engineers  (seen  at  an  industrial 
production  unit). 

Various  market  women,  carpenters,  and 
minor  civil  servants. 

Paddy  Hargreane,  British  builder,  now 
operating  refugee  Center  at  Orlu  (seen  In 
Momlngstar  Girls"  Secondary  School). 

Rev.  Fred  Peters,  British  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary, supervising  offloading  and  dispatch 
of  airlifted  food  (seen  In  Ull). 

Major  George  Akabugu.  Ull  Airport  Com- 
mandant (seen  In  Ull) . 

Barry  Blancl.  UNICEF  volunteer,  involved 
In  warehouse  control  at  Sao  Tome  and  In  air- 
craft offloading  at  Ull. 

Helnrlch  Jaggl.  Director  of  International 
Committee  of  Red  Cross  operations  In  Blafra 
(seen  In  Umuahla) . 

Allda  de  Jaeger,  Dutch  nutritionist  (seen 
In  Umuahla) . 

Dr.  Okie  Ogan.  Gynecologist  and  close 
friend  (seen  In  Umuahla) . 

Sir  Louis  Mhanefa.  Chief  of  Justice  of 
Blafra  (seen  In  Umuahla). 

Various  farmers,  petty  traders  (seen 
throughout  Blafra) . 

/n  Geneva 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Lutz.  UNICEF  liaison  officer. 
Mr.  Louis  Gendron.  UNICEF. 
Mr.  Zlmmermann,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
ICRC. 

Mr.  Zendter,  ICRC. 
Mr.  King,  American  Mission. 
Mr.  de  Mayer,  WHO. 

Ambassador  Llndt,  Director  of  the  ICRC 
and  several  other  Individuals. 
in  New  York  City 
Mr.     Leslie     Tepley,     Nutritionist     with 
UNICEF. 

Mr.  E.  J.  R.  Heyward,  Deputy  Director  of 
UNICEF. 

Dr.  Francois  Remy,  Deputy  Program 
Director   for   Africa,  UNICEF. 

Mr.  Rlchman  and  Mr.  Marr,  Procurement 
Division  of  UNICEF. 

m  Sao  Tome 
Fr.  Anthony  Byrne.  Carltas  representative 
on  Sao  Tome  and  Chairman  of  Chxxrch  Air- 
lift Operating  Group. 

Axel  Duch,  Operations  Chief,  Church 
Airlift. 

Varlotis  pilots  and  crewmen  of  Church 
Airlift  (seen  In  flight  In  Sao  Tome,  and  In 

mi). 

Eric  Obi,  former  Blafran  Industrialist,  now 
Blafran  representative  on  Sao  Tome. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  TOMATOES 
FROM  MEXICO 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  oti  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1969.  the  dlstingxilshed  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatxr)  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
is   shown    at   pages    2725-2726   of   the 
Record  of  that  date.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  discussed  in  his  speech  an  order 
issued  January  2  to  be  effective  January 
8  by   former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  which  order  prohibits  the  im- 
portation    from     Mexico     of     cerUtn 
tomatoes  which  are  likewise  prohibited 
from  movement  in  commerce  from  the 
State  of  Florida  under  the  terms  of  a 
Federal  marketing  agreement  and  order 
covering  the  movement  of  fresh  tomatoes 
produced  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Section 
608e-l    of    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  re- 
quires that  imports  of  specified  fruits  and 
vegetables,    including    fresh    tomatoes, 
must  meet  the  same  grade,  size,  qu^ity. 
and  maturity  regulations  as  are  in  effect 


for  domestic  shipments  imder  a  Federal 
marketing  order. 

This  provision  is  known  as  the  golden 
rule  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  was 
adopted  in  1954,  covering  a  list  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  I  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  placing  of  tomatoes 
within  the  list  of  perishable  commodities 
covered  by  said  amendment,  and  there- 
fore I  have  considerable  interest  in  the 
situation  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
facts  lying  behind  this  golden  rule 
amendment.  The  producers  of  many 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  coun- 
try think  that  if  they  regulate  them- 
selves— by  a  marketing  agreement  sup- 
plemented by  a  Federal  marketing  or- 
der— in  such  a  way  &&  to  c<mflne  their 
shipment  to  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
trade  of  their  products  of  certain  quality, 
maturity,  grades  and  sizes,  certainly  it  Is 
not  asking  too  much  that  suppliers  of  the 
same  products  from  outside  of  our  Nation 
should  live  up  to  the  same  standards. 

I  note  that  later  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  dis- 
cussed this  same  subject  again  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  as  shown  on  pages  3943-3947 
of  the  Record  of  that  date. 

Early  in  January,  the  commission  mer- 
chants of  Nogales,  Ariz.,  brought  suit 
in  the  U.S.  Dlsta-ict  Court  of  Arizona 
to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  import 
order  and  such  district  court  had  ruled 
against  them.  Later,  the  same  com- 
plainants filed  notice  of  appeal  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  for  that  circuit  and 
asked  the  district  court  to  enjoin  the  en- 
forcement of  the  import  order  imtil  the 
appeal  could  be  heard.  The  district  court 
denied  that  request,  so  that  the  matter 
now  stands  upon  the  notice  of  appeal 
filed  by  the  complainants,  the  commis- 
sion merchants  of  Nogales,  Ariz.  I  am  not 
advised  as  to  the  stage  of  the  appeal  or 
even  as  to  whether  the  appeal  has  been 
perfected,  though  there  is  yet  time  for 
the  appeal  to  be  perfected. 

I  have  felt  and  now  feel  that  in  a  mat- 
ter now  pending  in  the  court,  already 
decided  by  a  highly  regarded  district 
court  and  now  pending  on  appeal  to  the 
higher  court,  such  subject  should  not  be 
debated  on  its  merits  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  I  shall  not  do  so  now. 

However,  after  gaining  informally 
such  information  as  I  could  from  Florida, 
from  the  press,  and  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  requested  on 
February  13  that  the  USDA  furnish  me 
with  a  full  statement  of  information  con- 
cerning the  Florida  marketing  order  on 
tomatoes  and  the  companion  import  or- 
der affecting  Mexican  tomatoes  which 
is  required  by  the  golden  rule  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937. 1  received  on 
February  18  a  detailed  letter  stating  the 
facts  relating  to  the  Florida  marketing 
order  regulation  on  tomatoes  and  the 
companion  import  regulation  affecting 
Mexican  tomatoes,  and  I  had  planned  to 
place  this  letter  in  the  Record  on  last 
Friday,  February  21.  Unfortunately, 
without  my  knowledge,  the  order  previ- 
ously entered  and  the  information  pre- 
viously given  by  the  leadership  to  the 
effect  that  Washington's  birthday  would 
be  celebrated  on  Saturday,  February  22, 
was  changed  to  set  the  celebration  of  his 


birthday  and  the  reading  of  his  Farewell 
Address  on  P^iday,  February  21.  An- 
other order  was  also  entered  without  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
Farewell  Address  of  President  Washing- 
ton on  Friday,  the  Senate  should  adjourn 
until  noon  on  Tuesday,  February  25 — 
that  is,  until  today.  I  was  forced,  there- 
fore, to  suspend  my  own  action  in  this 
matter  until  this  date. 

The  letter  furnished  me  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  dated 
February  17  and  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Bucy.  Assistant  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Since  I  think  it  contains  accurate 
information  on  the  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  such  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricultubb, 
Office  of  the  Generai.  Counsel, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  call  of  February  13 
in  which  you  requested  that  I  furnish  you 
with  Information  concerning  the  Florida 
marketing  order  reg^ulation  on  tomatoes  and 
the  companion  import  regulation  affecting 
Mexican  tomatoes. 

There  are  two  Federal  Marketing  Orders 
m  effect  for  fresh  tomatoes.  Florida  tomatoes 
have  been  regulated  under  a  Federal  Mar- 
keting Order  from  December  5,  1956,  to  June 
1,  1959,  and  again  this  season  since  Novem- 
ber 15,  1968.  Texas  tomatoes  have  been  regu- 
lated under  a  Federal  Marketing  Order  from 
May  4,  1959.  to  July  15, 1966. 

Section  608e-l  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
requires  that  imports  of  specified  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  fresh  tomatoes,  meet 
the  same  grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity 
regulations  as  are  in  effect  for  domestic  ship- 
ments under  a  Federal  Marketing  Order.  The 
statutory  objective  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  orderly  marketing  condi- 
tions for  agricultural  commodities  In  inter- 
state commerce  as  will  establish,  as  the  prices 
to  farmers,  parity  prices. 

Imports  of  fresh  tomatoes  have  been  regu- 
lated under  this  authority  from  January  2. 
1956.  to  July  15,  1966,  and  again  this  season 
since  November  18,  1968.  Therefore,  Mexi- 
can growers  and  distributors  of  Mexican 
tomatoes  have  been  well  aware  of  the  Im- 
poTt  requirements  under  the  Act  for  many 
years. 

Notice  of  the  first  regulation  for  Florida 
tomatoes  was  issued  this  season  on  October 
10,  1968,  and  the  regulation  was  issued  No- 
vember 4,  1968,  to  become  effective  November 
15,  1968.  It  limited  shipments  to  tomatoes 
larger  than  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

Similarly,  notice  of  the  first  import  regula- 
tion was  Issued  on  October  14,  1968,  and  this 
regulation  was  Issued  November  5,  1968,  and 
became  effective  November  18,  1968.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register  contained  a  statement  of  the  fact 
that  these  regulations  would  be  subject  to 
change  from  time  to  time  whenever  domestic 
regu^tlons  were  changed. 

These  regulations  have  been  amended  three 
times.  The  latest  amendment  was  issued 
December  31,  1968,  to  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 8,  1969,  for  both  the  domestic  and  the 
Import  regulations.  This  amendment  required 
both  the  domestic  and  imported  tomatoes 
to  be  of  a  grade  U.S.  No.  3  or  better  and  as 
to  size  the  mature  green  tomatoes  were  re- 


quired to  be  larger  than  2  9/32  Inches  In  dl- 
ameter  while  the  vine  rlpes  were  required  tO 
be  larger  than  2  17/32  Inches  In  diameter.  The 
effect  of  the  regulation  Is  to  limit  shipments 
of  mature  green  tomatoes  to  size  6x7  and 
larger  and  the  vine  rlpes  to  size  6x6  and 
larger. 

Arizona  Importers  of  Mexican  tomatoes 
challenged  the  regulations  by  instituting 
a  suit  in  the  district  court  of  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, In  which  they  petitioned  the  court  to 
enjoin  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
enforcing  the  regulations  under  section  8e- 
1  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  which  imposed  on  importers  from  Mex- 
ico the  same  size  restrictions  as  were  ef- 
fective under  the  marketing  order  applicable 
to  the  movement  of  Plorlda  tomatoes  from 
the  Stats  of  Florida.  The  plaintiffs  obtained 
a  temporary  restraining  order  from  the  court 
on  January  6,  1969,  without  notice  to  the 
Government.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Immediately  upon  being  informed  of  the 
court  order  took  steps  to  have  it  vacated  and 
at  the  Department's  request  a  hearing  was 
set  by  the  court  on  January  9  to  consider  the 
Department's  motion  to  vacate  the  tempo- 
rary restraining  order.  The  temporary  re- 
straining order  was  vacated  effective  at  noon 
on  January  10  and  the  regulations,  therefore, 
became  operative  at  that  time.  The  matter 
was  then  set  down  for  hearing  on  January 
13  on  the  Department's  motion  to  dismiss 
the  acUon.  The  court  subsequently  granted 
the  motion  to  dismiss  the  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint. Thereafter,  the  plaintiff  filed  a  notice 
of  appeal  and  also  filed  motions  with  the 
same  district  court  to  restrain  the  Secretary 
from  enforcing  the  regulations  pending  ap- 
peal. This  motion  of  the  plaintiffs  was  de- 
nied by  the  District  Judge.  To  date  we  have 
received  no  information  indicating  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  perfected  their  appeal  al- 
though the  time  for  such  action  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  has  not  expired. 

Korlda  growers  recommended  this  regula- 
tion for  themselves  because  prices  of  7  x  7 
mature  green  tomatoes  declined  sharply  from 
mid-December  levels  of  about  $3.50  per  40- 
pound  carton  to  mostly  $2.00  on  December  27 
and  to  a  low  of  mostly  81.75  on  January  2  and 
3;  In  the  same  period  6x7  mature  greens 
declined  from  $6.00  to  $3.50.  The  prices  be- 
tween early  in  January  when  the  current 
regulations  became  effective  to  February  5 
show  the  price  being  stabilized  at  approxi- 
mately $6.00.  Similarly,  vine  ripe  tomatoes 
of  6  X  7  size  In  20-pound,  2-layer  cartons 
declined  from  about  $5.00  in  mid-December 
to  a  low  of  $2.50  to  $3.00  on  January  2;  dur- 
ing the  same  period  6x6  vine  rlpes  declined 
from  $6.00  to  $3.50.  The  prices  between  early 
in  January  when  the  current  regulations  be- 
came effective  to  February  5  show  the  price 
being  stabilized  at  approximately  $4.00.  The 
early  January  prices,  the  Florida  Tomato 
Committee  reported,  resulted  In  essentially 
no  returns  to  the  Florida  tomato  growers. 
Larger  sized  tomatoes  which  were  permitted 
to  be  shipped  under  the  regulation  were 
bringing  somewhat  better  prices  although 
substantially  lower  than  the  mid-December 
levels. 

Prices  for  the  Mexican  tomatoes  foUowed 
essentially  the  same  pattern  as  the  Florida 
tomatoes.  For  example,  lugs  of  6  x  7  tomatoes 
(30  pounds)  declined  from  $6.00  to  $6.50  In 
mid-December  to  a  low  of  $2.50  to  $3.00  on 
January  2.  Prices  for  the  6x6  lugs,  which 
were  permitted  to  be  shipped  under  the 
regulation,  declined  from  $6.50  to  $7.00  In 
mid-December  to  a  low  of  $3.00  to  $3.25  on 
January  2  and  3.  The  prices  between  early 
In  January  when  the  current  regulations  be- 
came effective  to  February  5  show  the  price 
being  stabilized  between  $4.50  and  $5.00. 

Imports  of  tomatoes  from  Mexico  have  in- 
creased sharply.  In  the  1956-57  season  im- 
ports of  Mexican  tomatoes  totalled  103.8 
million  pounds.  The  volume  has  increased 
almost  every  year  so  that  by  the   1966-67 
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Muon  the  qvumtlty  of  Mexican  tomatoes 
Imported  to  the  United  SUtea  reached  386.1 
million  pounds.  The  volume  imported  In  the 
1967-68  season  declined  slightly  to  369  mll- 
Uon  pounds  because  of  heavy  rains  and  a  dU- 
ease  problem  following  the  rains.  Official  flg- 
tiree  for  the  current  season  are  not  yet  avail- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  Customs  but  carlot 
crossings  Into  the  United  SUtes  Indicate  that 
the  volume  will  be  subatanUally  higher  than 
In  any  previous  year.  For  example,  croeslngs 
through  February  l.  19«9,  total  4314  car- 
of  MfTlci^"  ttMnatoes  compared  with 


3,493  carloads  during  the  same  period  la»t 
season  through  February  3.  1968.  Also  the 
volume  of  shlpmenu  since  the  current  regu- 
laUon  became  eflecUve  have  been  Increasing 
each  week  and  have  been  substantially 
higher  than  in  comparable  weeks  a  year  ago. 
The  ngures  on  fresh  tomato  movements, 
both  rail  and  truck.  Into  the  United  States 
markets  from  Florida  and  Mexico  converted 
to  carlot  equivalents  for  the  1967-68  season 
and  the  current  1968-69  season  for  the 
months  of  December  and  January  are  as 
follows: 


Flocids 


Mexico 


Combined 

Florida  and 

Mexico 


Florida 
porcantago 


Mtxico 
porcantago 


Oacwnbaf  1967 ^,824 

Dacembar  1968 f-ig 

January  1968 {•fS 

January  1969 - ' '^^ 

These  flgures  clearly  Indicate  that  while 
the  total  movement  of  tomatoes  in  Decem- 
ber 1968  and  December  1967  remain  the  same 
Florida  shipped  around  700  cars  less  In  1968 
while  Mexico  was  shipping  approximately  700 
cars  mocp  m  1968.  The  comparison  of  ship- 
ments in  January  shows  a  continuation  of 
the  same  pattern  with  the  substantial  In- 
crease m  total  shipments  being  exceeded  by 
the  increase  in  Mexican  shipments.  This  pat- 
tern Is  particularly  pertinent  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  m  the  1967-68  season  no  restric- 
tions were  In  effect  whereas  In  the  1968-69 
season  the  restrictions  on  domestic  and  Im- 
ports were  In  effect.  This  Is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  the  month  of  January  when 
the  present  regulations  which  have  been  the 
subject   matter  of   litigation   became   effec- 
tive. This  is  emphasized  by  the  percentages 
of  the  total  represented  by  shipments  between 
Florida  and  Mexico.  In  January  of  1968  the 
Florida    shipments    represented    54-f    while 
the  Mexican  shipments  represented  46+.  In 
January  of  1969  the  Mexican  shipments  rep- 
resented 62+   while  the  Florida  shipments 
represented  only  37+.  There  Is  attached  for 
your  Information  a  table  showing  the  day-by- 
day  movement  of  tomatoes  from  Florida  and 
Mexico  during  December  and  January  of  the 
1967-68  and  1968-69  seasons. 

The  current  regulaUon  has  been  disputed 
quite  strongly  by  representatives  of  the 
Mexican  growers,  representatives  of  the  No- 
galee  Arizona,  distributors  of  Mexican  to- 
matoes, and  by  officials  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. They  agree  that  because  of  the 
market  situation  some  kind  of  regulation  Is 
needed  to  provide  market  stability.  They  also 
agree  that  the  regulations  have  contributed 
to  a  substantial  price  improvement  for  both 
Florida  and  Mexican  tomatoes.  However,  they 
argue  that  the  regulation  discriminates 
against  Mexico. 

In  this  connection  they  say  the  larger  mini- 
mum size  reqiUrements  for  vine  rlpes  dis- 
criminates against  Mexican  tomatoes  because 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Mexican  toma- 
toes are  shipped  as  vine  rlpes  while  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  Florida  tomatoes  are 
vine  rlpes.  Also,  they  argue  that  this  Is  caxis- 
Ing  Mexican  growers  to  withhold  a  substan- 
tially larger  part  of  their  crop  from  market 
than  is  the  case  with  the  Florida  growers. 

The  Florida  growers  take  the  position  that 
a  6  X  7  matiue  green  tomato  if  left  on  the 
vine  until  It  becomes  a  vine  ripe  tomato 
(breakers  or  turning)  wUl  increase  In  size 
to  about  a  6  X  6  size.  While  there  Is  Uttle  If 
any  directly  related  research  to  substantiate 
this  position,  tomato  horticultural  experts  all 
seem  to  agree  that  the  tomato  will  under 
normal  conditions  continue  to  Increase  in 
size  and  indicate  the  probability  of  the  Flor- 
ida growers'  Judgment.  Even  so.  the  domes- 
tic regulations  and  the  import  regulations 
are  Identical. 

We  have  no  reliable  Information  concern- 
ing the  relative  proportion  of  their  represent- 
ative crops  withheld  from  market  because 
of  the  regulations.  Data  from  the  Florida 
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Tomato  committee  Indicate  that  Florida  Is 
withholding  week  by  week  between  14  and 
22  percent  of  their  production  with  the  dis- 
tribution between  mature  greens  and  vine 
rlpes  approximately  equal. 

Mexican  growers  typically  market  about 
46  percent  of  their  production  In  their  own 
coimtry  with  56  percent  exported  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  Canadian 
market  Is  small  and  In  1967  Canada  Imported 
75  million  pounds  from  Mexico. 

One  representative  of  the  Mexican  tomato 
Indxistry  who  participated  In  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  this  Department  and  the 
Department  of  SUte  on  January  23  stated 
that  the  sizes  grown  In  Mexico  were  the  same 
as  those  grown  In  Florida.  However,  they 
could  not  ship  as  high  a  proportion  of  their 
production  as  Florida  because  they,  on  their 
own  Initiative,  restrict  Imports  to  U.S.  No.  I's 
or  a  high  percentage  of  UJ3.  I's.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Mexico  is  not  shipping  as 
high  a  percentage  as  the  Florida  growers. 
Thus,  It  Is  not  by  reason  of  the  Import  regu- 
lation that  Mexico  may  be  withholding  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  crop  from  the  U.S. 
market. 

This  representative  explained  that  this 
long-standing  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  industry  has  been  followed  because 
(a)  they  are  seeking  to  build  a  strong  rep- 
utation In  the  United  States  markets  for 
quality  and  (b)  the  U.S.  Import  duty  la  on 
a  pound  basis,  regardless  of  grade,  and  there- 


fore It  Is  more  economical  to  import  the 
higher  value,  higher  quality  tomatoes.  But 
this  again  Is  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  Industry  separate  and  apart  from 
the  Import  regulation. 

In  some  ways  these  regulations  bear  more 
heavily  on  the  Florida  Industry  than  the 
Mexican  Industry.  Florida  can't  ship  their 
restricted  sizes  to  either  U.S.  markets  (other 
than  those  within  the  State  of  Florida) .  Ca- 
nadian markets  or  Mexican  markets.  But  the 
Mexican  Industry  can  and  does  market  their 
restricted  sizes  In  Mexico  and  Canada.  Ad- 
mittedly, however,  the  prime  market  for  both 
Florida  and  Mexican  tomatoes  la  the  United 
States.  „  _^^ 

Mexico  uses  the  same  varieties  as  Florida 
uses  They  are  varleUes  developed  In  Florida. 
They  follow  essentially  the  same  cultural 
practices  except  that  more  of  the  Mexican 
tomatoes  are  grown  on  stakes  to  be  marketed 
as  vine  rlpes.  Therefore,  the  Mexican  Industry 
should  have  Uttle  difficulty  In  meeting  the 
same  regulations. 

Efforts  are  continuing  to  work  out  the 
problem  with  the  Mexican  Industry.  The 
Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  In- 
vited Mexican  Industry  representaUves  to  Its 
annual  association  meeting  last  September. 
At  this  time  they  discussed  with  them  the 
expectation  that  Florida  would  regulate  ship- 
ments under  the  Federal  Marketing  Order 
this  season.  The  Mexicans  are  reported  to 
have  said  that  they  could  and  would  live  with 
any  regulation  Florida  could  live  with. 

A  delegation  of  Florida  tomato  growers  met 
with  Nogales  Importers  of  Mexican  tomatoes 
In  Mid-January.  Subsequently,  they  Jour- 
neyed to  CuUacan,  Mexico,  and  met  with  the 
Mexican  tomato  growers.  More  recently  rep- 
resentatlves  of  the  Mexican  tomato  Industry 
met  with  the  Florida  Tomato  Committee  at 
Homestead,  Florida.  Representatives  of  this 
Department  and  the  Department  of  State 
have  met  with  representatives  of  the  Mexican 
tomato  Industry  and  their  Government  on 
two  or  three  occasions. 

It  was  understood  that  you  wanted  a  rather 
comprehensive  background  of  the  situation 
In  question  and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  foregoing 
provides  you  with  all  the  Information  you 
need  for  your  purpose.  If  we  can  be  of  any 
further  help  In  this  regard,  please  feel  free  to 
call  upon  us. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  W.  Buct, 
Assistant  General  Counsel. 
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PLUS  FLORIDA  AND  MEXICO  COMBINED— Continued 

[Carlot  equivalents] 


Florida  and  Mexico  rail  and 
truck  combined 


Note:  Data  subject  to  revision. 

Mr   HOLLAND.  At  this  time  I  make  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

no  comment  or  argument  upon  this  sub-  Hollings  in  the  chair) .  The  bm  will  be 

iect  matter  except  to  note  that  it  is  received  and  appropriately  referred 


clearly  shown  by  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Bucy's  letter  to  me  that  ample  notice 
was  given  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, both  to  the  Florida  growers  and 
to  the  Mexican  growers  and  distributors, 
of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
golden  rule  amendment  to  the  law  above 
mentioned.  It  is  also  clearly  shown  by 
said  letter  that  imports  of  Mexican  toma- 
toes, notwithstanding  said  import  re- 
strictions and  regulations,  are  rapidly 
rising,  whereas  the  shipments  of  Florida 
tomatoes  are  being  reduced.  It  Is  also 
Shown  by  said  letter  that  the  total  ship- 
ments to  the  fresh  vegetable  markets  of 
our  Nation  from  both  sources  are  in- 
creasing instead  of  decreasing  and  it  is 
further  shown  that,  to  quote  from  the 
letter,  "Mexican  growers  typically  market 
about  45  percent  of  their  production  in 
their  own  country  with  55  percent  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  and  Canada." 
Of  course,  the  Florida  growers  have  no 
such  large  consumption  within  Florida 
as  45  percent  of  their  total  production. 

I  hope  that  the  facts  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  contained 
in  Mr.  Bucy's  letter  will  help  to  clarify 
the  problem  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  to  place  it  in  proper 
perspective. 


The  bill  (S.  1164)  to  provide  for  or- 
derly trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts, introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  on  October  16,  1967,  I 
introduced,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN),  and  other  Democratic  and 
Republican  senatorial  cosponsors,  an 
identical  bipartisan  measure.  Today's 
measure  again  enjoys  as  its  principal 
cosponsor,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  and  co- 
sponsorship  from  31  of  my  senatorial    America. 


authorization  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, its  staff  undertook  and  completed  a 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  study 
of  the  steel  import  problem  which  was 
made  available  to  the  committee  in  May 
of  1967,  and  which  established  the  basis 
for  my  import  quota  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  October  of  that  year.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  staff  study  was 
subsequently  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  December  1967,  and  stands  today  as 
the  authoritative  study  in  the  area  of 
steel  imports. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  United 
States  was  a  net  exporter  of  steel  prod- 
ucts, but  in  1967  the  situation  had  been 
so  far  reversed  that  impoi-ts  exceeded 
experts  by  a  margin  of  $877  million. 
And  in  1968  our  exports  of  steel  products 
were  only  2,170,000  net  tons — most  of  it 
Grovernment  financed — while  our  im- 
ports had  risen  to  nearly  18  million  net 
tons,  leaving  us  a  net  trade  deficit  in 
steel  mill  products  of  15,830,000  tons  or 
$1,532,000,000.  Consider,  the  steel  trade 
deficit  alone  in  1968  was  over  $1V2  bil- 
lion. Assuming  the  1968  average  deliv- 
ered import  price  before  U.S.  duties  of 
$125  per  ton — including  freight  and 
insurance — and  an  average  growth  in 
imports  of  25.2  percent,  the  23  million 
tons  that  would  enter  in  1971  would  be 
reflected  in  a  deficit  in  our  steel  trade 
alone  of  nearly  $3  billion. 

Moreover,  every  million  tons  of  domes- 
tic steel  mill  products  lost  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers represents  potential  employment 
for  7,700  persons.  This  means  that  the 
18  million  tons  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  1968  in  effect  constituted  an  export 
of  some  140,000  potential  jobs.  If  the 
growth  of  steel  product  imports  should 
continue  only  at  its  average  annual  rate 
of  25.2  percent,  based  on  the  10  years 
from  1956  through  1966 — far  less  than 
last  year's  increase  of  56  percent — the 
23  million  tons  which  would  enter  our 
shores  in  1971  would  cost  American 
workers  approximately  177,000  jobs.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  I  am  sure  no  surprise  that 
the  bill  that  I  introduce  today  has  the 
support  of  both  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try and  the  more  than  half  million  mem- 
bers  of   the   United  Steel   Workers  of 


colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  come  to  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  in  this  Congress,  as  in  the  last, 
because  of  the  clear  and  demonstrable 
danger  that  the  dramatic  and  continual 
rise  in  steel  imports  has  had  upon  our 
domestic  steel  industry  and  its  more 
than  half  million  steelworkers. 

By  the  89th  Congress  it  had  become 
clear  that  legislative  inquiry  into  the 
problem  of  steel  imports  and  their  im- 


As  bad  as  the  situation  was  when  I  in- 
troduced S.  2537  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
events  of  1967  and  1968  disclose  that  the 
steel  import  situation  has  in  fact  grown 
markedly  worse.  Not  only  did  imports  in- 
crease during  1968  at  the  rate  of  56  per- 
cent over  1967,  but  the  share  of  total  steel 
consumption  in  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  by  imports  jumped  from  12.2 
percent  in  1967  to  16.7  percent  in  1968. 

I  am  not  unmindful  in  introducing  this 


pact  upon  our  economy  and  our  balance    legislation  today  that,  as  a  result  of  my 


S.  1164— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
IRON  AND  STEEL  ORDERLY 
TRADE   ACT  OP   1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  which  will  provide  for 
orderly  trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill 
products  by  establishing  quota  limita- 
tions on  steel  imports  into  this  country. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


of  trade  was  necessary.  At  that  time  I 
offered  a  Senate  resolution  which  would 
have  directed  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  detailed  and  definitive 
study  of  the  steel  import  problem.  How- 
ever, at  hearings  held  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  Jime  1966,  the 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Alexander  Trowbridge,  indicated  that 
the  Commerce  Department  was  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake  such  a  study.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  amended  my  resolution  to 
call  for  the  study  to  be  done  by  the  staff 
of   the  Finance   Committee.   Following 


bill  in  the  last  Congress  and  the  strong 
measure  of  congressional  support  that  it 
engendered,  the  steel  producers  in  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  Ja- 
pan, who  collectively  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  steel  imports,  have 
voluntarily  committed  themselves  to  cur- 
tail somewhat  their  spiraling  share  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

By  letters  of  intent  submitted  to  our 
State  Department,  each  of  these  two 
groups  has  agiced  to  limit  shipments  of 
steel  mill  products  to  5.75  million  net  tons 
during  1969  and  has  further  agreed  to 
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connne  shipments  within  limits  which 
would  represent  no  more  than  a  5-per- 
cent Increase  for  each  of  the  next  2  years. 
In  addition,  both  these  groups  of  pro- 
ducers have  undertaken  to  avoid  chang- 
ing significantly  the  product  mix  and 
pattern  of  distribution  represented  In 
their  present  share  of  US.  imports.  The 
State  Department  anticipates  that  under 
these  voluntary  restraints  total  U.S.  Im- 
ports will  be  14  million  net  tons  in  1969. 
going  up  to  14.7  million  net  tons  In  1970 
and  about  15.5  million  net  tons  In  1971. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
say  that  these  voluntary  restraints  on 
imports  make  it  unnecessary  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  bill.  I  say  this  because 
I  have  always  held  to  the  view  that,  as  I 
said  in  my  statement  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  January  14  when  I  commented  on 
these  voluntary  restraints  and  expressed 
my  reservations  concerning  them: 

Restraint  can  either  be  voluntary  or  man- 
datory. Of  the  two.  the  former  Is  preferable 
to  the  latter  U  It  can  achieve  the  necessary 
d^ree  o£.  restraint  required. 

And  I  further  noted: 

While  I  view  the  voluntary  commitments 
of  the  major  steel  producers  in  Japan  and  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  as  a 
salutary  step  toward  a  meanln^ul  resolu- 
tion of  the  overcapacity  In  world  steel  pro- 
duction, there  are  several  problems  with  the 
commitments  which  cause  me  to  have  reser- 
vation. 
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Moreover.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
statement  of  President  Nixon  at  his  press 
conference  of  February  6  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  Nation  and  the  world  is  best 
served  in  moving  toward  freer  trade 
rather  than  protectionism."  and  that 
where  special  problems  exist,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  voluntary  restraints. 

Having    said    all    this,    however,    the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  restraints  to  which 
the  Japanese  and   the  European  Eco- 
nomic Commimity  steel  producers  have 
voluntarily  committed  themselves  are  not 
as  satisfactory  as  this  bill  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  steel  imports  and  their  ad- 
verse impact  upon  our  domestic  steel  In- 
dustry and  the  steelworkers  of  this  coun- 
try.  The   voluntary   restraint   commit- 
ments are  a  useful  step  toward  a  mean- 
ingful resolution  of  the  overcapacity  in 
world  steel  production,  but  the  quantum 
of  restraint  offered  is  not  as  adequate  as 
that  contained  in  the  bill,  when  weighed 
in  the  full  context  of  the  situaUon.  These 
volimtary  commitments  will  not  provide 
the  degree  of  restraint  that  is  required. 
If  the  current  voluntary  arrangement 
was  developed  through  a  goverimiental 
process,  then  the  Senate  would  be  able 
to  exercise  its  will  and  Judgment  on  the 
particulars  of  the  restraint  through  ad- 
vice and  consent.  However,  since  such  an 
opportunity  is  not  possible  when  a  purely 
voluntary  offer  is  made  unilaterally  by 
overseas  producers,  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  represents,  at  least,  what  many 
Senators  including  myself  believe  should 
have  been  the  proper  levels  of  a  volun- 
tary arrangement. 

There  are  some,  again  Including  my- 
self, who  support  a  voluntary  approach 
to  our  trade  problems  as  mentioned 
above.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some 
Senators  are  most  desirous  that  the  pres- 
ent voluntary  arrangement  in  steel  suc- 
ceed. However,  just  as  the  introduction 


of  the  bill  in  the  90th  Congress  initiated 
the  development  of  the  voluntary  ar- 
rangement, so  also  will  the  Introduction 
of  the  bill  in  the  9l8t  Congress  help  to 
insure  effective  and  honest  administra- 
tion of  the  arrangement,  despite  the  res- 
ervations we  have  about  the  levels  of 
restraint. 

Our  serious  congressional  concern  as 
expressed  by  this  legislation  can  only 
serve  to  insure  compliance  with  the  vol- 
untary restraint  commitments  which  of 
their  own  accord  are  not  subject  to  any 
mandatory  enforcement. 

A  look  at  the  record  should  make  abun- 
dantly clear  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  the  quantum  of  restraint  under  the 
voluntary  commitments  are  not  as  suf- 
ficient as  will  be  under  this  bill.  First, 
the  overall  level  of  restraint  anticipated 
under  the  volimtary  commitments  will 
be  14  million  tons  in  1969.  14.7  million 
tons  in  1970.  and  15.5  million  in  1971. 
For  1969  this  represents  13  percent  of 
domestic   shipments.   This   is  not  very 
much  restraint  at  aU.  Only  last  year, 
when  imports  reached  a  record  level  of 
18  million  tons,  did  the  domestic  steel 
industry  experience  a  higher  level  of  im- 
port penetration  than  they  will  feel  un- 
der the  voluntary  quota  commitments. 
Second,  the  voluntary  commitments 
call  for  a  growth  in  steel  Imports  of  5 
percent  a  year.  This  5  percent  growth 
factor  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
expected  average  annual  growth  in  do- 
mestic shipments  of  2.5  percent.  There- 
fore, under  these  voluntary  commitments 
not  orily  would  imports  account  for  13 
percent  of  domestic  shipments  in  1969 — 
greater  than  any  year  except  1968 — but 
an  increasing  share  of  the  market  in 
1970  and  1971.  the  last  2  years  for  which 
the  commitments  are  effective.  On  the 
record  then  it  shoxild  be  clear  that  the 
Japanese  and  European  Economic  Com- 
munity steel  producers  have  offered  very 
little  in  the  natiure  of  meaningful  curtail- 
ment of  U.S.  steel  imports. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today — identical  to 
the  one  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress—will limit  steel  imports  in  any  year 
to  9.6  percent  of  recent  consumption  and 
the    limitation    would    be    carried    out 
through  agreements  negotiated  by  the 
President  with  supplying  nations.  Na- 
tions not  entering  an  agreement  will  be 
limited  to  a  percentage  of  recent  con- 
sumption equal  to  the  percentage  of  con- 
sumption supplied  by  that  nation  during 
a  base  period  of  1959  through  1966. 1  feel 
today,  as  I  felt  in  1967.  that  imports 
which  would  account  for  approximately 
10  percent  of  our  consumption,  allowing 
a  share  in  the  growth  of  the  American 
market,  would  be  acceptable,  and  would 
still  permit  our  American  steel  industry 
to  receive  its  equiteble  share  of  our  U.8. 
market  and  to  retain  viability  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  economy  and 
national  security.  Ten  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market  fairly  reflects  the  portion 
of  the  market  achieved  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers up  to  the  time  when  customer 
stockpiling  in  anticipation  of  a  possible 
strike  enabled  imports  to  rise  far  beyond 
what  would  have  otherwise  occurred. 

There  are  other  significant  factors, 
though  less  crucial,  which  lessen  the  ac- 
ceptability of  the  voluntary  restraint 
commitments  of  the  Japanese  and  Euro- 


pean Economic  Community  Steel  pro- 
ducers as  now  constituted.  I  mentioned 
these  in  my  statement  on  January  14. 

For  example,  the  voluntary  restraints 
imposed  by  Japan  and  the  European 
Economic  Conununity  do  not  cover  im- 
-tmoo  jaq-jo  tn  sjaonpojd  laa^s  -jtrevod 
tries  of  Europe  or  in  Canada  and  else- 
where in  the  world.  M  these  other  coun- 
tries who  are  not  parties  to  the  volun- 
tary restraints  should  take  advantage  of 
that  fact  by  increasing  their  share  of  the 
U.S.  market,  the  whole  system  of  re- 
straint would  be  undermined. 

There  also  exists  the  possibility  that 
foreign  producers  will  ship  more  sophis- 
ticated steel  into  this  market,  whUe  still 
staying  within  the  overaU  restraint  lim- 
its by  reducing  their  shipments  of  lower 
priced,  more  basic,  steel.  Although  the 
letters  of  intent  by  the  foreign  producers 
indicate  they  will  try  not  to  change  the 
product  mix— a  term.  incidenUlly,  which 
few  editorial  writers  have  seen  fit  to  pick 
up.  in  their  avid  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject—there are  indications,  even  at  this 
early  juncture,  of  pressures  to  change  the 
product  mix  of  U.S.  steel  imports.  For 
example,  an  item  in  The  Japan  Metal 
Daily,  an  authoritative  Tokyo  pubUca- 
tion  dealing  with  Japanese  metal  indus- 
tries, of  January  28.  1969—14  days  after 
the  announcement  and  publication  of  the 
letters  of  intent  in  America— commented 
that  "it  would  be  unreasonable  to  reduce 
the  export  volume  of  high-priced  and 
low-priced  products  by  the  same  per- 
centage." 

Finally,  foreign  producers  have  placed 
certain  conditions  for  their  restraint.  In 
the  letter  from  the  Japanese  steel  mills, 
they  stated  that  the  voluntary  restraints 
were  premised  on  the  sissumption  that 
the  "United  States  will  take  no  acUon, 
including  increase  of  import  duties,  to 
restrict  Japanese  steel  mill  product  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States."  SimUaily. 
the  European  producers'  statement  is 
based  on  the  assumption  "that  the 
United  States  will  take  no  action  to  re- 
strict ECSC  steel  mill  products  to  the 
United  States  of  America  like  fir([t. 
quota  systems:  second,  increase  in  im- 
port duties:  and.  third,  other  restrictions 
on  the  import  of  steel  mill  products  to 
the  United  States  of  America." 

These  provisions  impose  conditions 
which  are  unrelated  to  the  need  for  over- 
all restraint  by  foreign  steel  exporters. 
The  steel  industry  has  filed  complaints 
under  the  existing  countervailing  duty 
statute  and,  while  these  complaints  have 
nothing  to  do  with  quotas  but  would  only 
involve  action  to  neutralize  foreign  ex- 
port subsidies,  a  countervailing  duty 
might  be  construed  as  releasing  the  for- 
eign steel  producers  from  their  volun- 
tary restraints.  The  same  might  also  be 
true  if  escape  clause  actions  were  taken 
imder  the  trade  agreements  program. 
Even  In  the  event  that  a  special  duty  or 
quota  were  placed  on  the  importation  of 
a  product  which  contained  a  substantial 
amount  of  steel,  such  as  automobiles,  the 
foreign  producers  might  seek  to  termi- 
nate their  voluntary  restraints.  The 
vague  language  of  these  letters  of  volun- 
tary commitment  In  this  regard  also 
raises  the  question  of  whether  the  foreign 
producers  would  end  their  restraint  if 
the  United  States,  for  balance-of-pay- 
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ments  reasons,  established  an  import 
surcharge  or  a  border  tax.  Would  the 
terms  of  the  restraint  commitments  fore- 
stall actions  by  our  Gtovemment  which 
we  deem  advisable  and  necessary  to  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments? 

Finally,  the  clear  import  and  intent  of 
the  bill  is  to  eliminate  the  cause  of  the 
major  problem  in  world  steel  trade — 
namely,  excess  capacity.  Most  of  the 
excess  capacity  which  is  utilized  in  world 
trade  is  directed  at  the  U.S.  market.  If 
this  bill  were  enacted,  then  foreign  in- 
vestment in  continued  expansion  of  ex- 
cess capacity  would  be  diminished.  Con- 
currently investment  by  domestic  steel 
producers  to  better  serve  their  own  mar- 
kets would  be  encouraged.  In  the  long 
run  this  means  more  viability  to  the 
domestic  industry  and  more  job  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  to 
the  legislative  delegates  of  that  union  at 
a  conference  in  Pittsburgh  on  January 
31, 1969.  and  a  letter  from  John  P.  Roche, 
president  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Listitute,  forwarded  on  January  15,  1969, 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  both  relative  to  the 
steel  import  problem  and  the  volimtary 
restraint  commitments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  items  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  are  as  follows: 
ExcEBPTS  From  a  Speech  Recentlt  Deuvereo 
BT  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel.  President  of  the  UwrrED 
Steelworkers  op  Amejuca,  to  Legislative 
Delegates  op  the  Union  at  a  Conference 
IN  PnT3B<mcH  ON  January  31.  1969 
We  can  also  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
about  the  results  legislative  efforts  have  pro- 
duced. As  you  know,  your  officers  and  our 
members  In  Basic  Steel  have  been  calling  for 
action  to  stop  the  flood  of  steel  imports  which 
threaten  the  Jobs  of  Steelworkers.  We  have 
testified  before  Congressional  Committees  on 
behalf  of  steel  Import  quotas.  We  have  held 
meetings  on  Imparts  with  Congressional  dele- 
gations and  we  have  been  urging  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  to  stop  the  Import  flood  and 
erase  the  fears  of  our  members  In  Basic  Steel. 
As  a  result  of  our  efforts  along  this  line, 
more  and  more  people  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  import  threat  and  are  becoming  more 
concerned.  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
aware  and  concerned;  the  Industry  Is  aware 
and  concerned;  and  In  the  recent  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  both  major  party  candidates — 
you  recall — promised  action  on  steel  imports 
Mr.  Nixon  said,  as  President,  he  would  take 
"prompt  action  to  deal  with  this  dangerous 
trend."  Mr.  Humphrey  said,  as  President.  h€ 
would  sponsor  specific  legislation  or  call  for 
an  international  conference  on  the  question. 
More  specifically,  on  Imports,  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  State  Department  announced 
that  Japanese  and  European  steel  producers 
have  agreed  to  restrain  their  exports  to  the 
U.S.  tor  three  years,  through  1971.  The  coun- 
tries Involved  are  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg.  The  Netherlands  and 
West  Germany. 

tTnder  the  agreement,  these  countries  will 
hold  their  exports  to  the  United  States  to  11  5 
million  tons  this  year  but  the  total  will  be 
allowed  to  Increase  6%  In  1970  and  again  in 
1971.  This  means  that  when  you  Include  the 
imports  of  nations  not  party  to  the  agree- 
ment. Imports  this  year  will  total  about  14 
mUUon  tons.  This  is  3^   mUlion  tons  less 


than  were  imported  last  year.  Under  the  S% 
growth  formula,  the  14  million  figure  will  go 
to  14.7  million  tons  In  1970  and  to  15.4  mll- 
Uon  In  1971. 

While  this  voluntary  agreement  Is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction  and  represents  prog- 
ress on  the  import  problem,  It  does  not  do 
what  we  think  must  be  done  to  fully  pro- 
tect the  Jobs  of  Steelworkers. 

We  believe  that  steel  Imports  should  be 
restricted  to  a  total  of  12  million  tons  per 
year — not  14  mUlion  or  15.4  million — and 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  Increase  only 
2%  a  year,  not  5%. 

I  want  to  reassure  you  here  today  that  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  work  for  a  more 
permanent  solution  to  the  steel  import  prob- 
lem so  that  a  fair  trade  relationship  can  be 
established  and  the  jobs  of  our  members  can 
be  protected  more  effectively. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  about  steel 
Imports  and  the  voluntary  agreement  an- 
nounced by  our  State  Department: 

First,  you  can  be  sure  that  there  would 
have  been  no  such  voluntary  agreement  If  it 
had  not  been  for  our  efforts  In  making  the 
Congress  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  Through  our  efforts  of  generating 
support  within  the  Congress,  these  steel  ex- 
porting countries  have  acted  voluntarily  in 
the  hope  of  heading  off  legislation  requiring 
stlffer  quotas.  In  this  fight  to  persuade  Con- 
gress Senator  Hartke  In  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gresman  Vanik  in  the  House  worked  relent- 
lessly to  forward  our  position.  Senator 
Hartke  made  an  official  trip  to  Europe  dur- 
ing which  time  he  contacted  European  steel 
producers  for  the  purpKJse  of  urging  upon 
them  modification  ip  their  trade  in  steel. 

Secondly,  and  this  is  especially  important 
to  our  Basic  Steel  members.  We  are  hopeful, 
of  course,  that  Congress  will  pass  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  seek  to  limit  steel  imports 
more  effectively.  But  should  Congress  fail 
to  do  so,  at  least  this  voluntary  agreement 
will  still  be  in  effect  when  we  negotiate  our 
next  Basic  Steel  settlement  in  1971.  This 
means  that  at  least  there  will  be  a  limit  on 
steel  Imports  during  1971,  that  imports  wUl 
not  flood  the  country  as  they  usually  do 
during  our  negotiations  and  that  there  will 
not  be  as  much  of  a  slowdown  when  stock- 
piles are  worked  off  after  a  settlement. 

A  few  figures  will  lUiistrate  the  importance 
of  the  voluntary  agreement  during  our  next 
Basic  Steel  negotiations.  Last  year,  1968, 
when  we  negotiated  a  new  Basic  Steel  agree- 
ment, steel  Imports  totaled  close  to  18  mU- 
lion tons. 

In  1971,  when  we  negotiate  again,  steel  Im- 
ports win  be  limited  to  15.5  million  tons. 
However,  without  the  voluntary  limit,  and 
if  Imports  Increased  each  year  at  their  usual 
rate,  it  Is  estimated  that  Imports  In  1971 
would  be  around  23  million  tons.  So,  the 
voluntary  agreement  means  there  will  be 
7'/2  mllUon  less  tons  of  steel  imported  dur- 
ing our  next  Basic  Steel  talks' in  1971  and 
this  wUl  definitely  work  to  the  advantage 
of  our  membership. 

Letter  Forwarded  on  January  15,  1969,  by 
John  P.  Roche.  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institdte  to  Chair- 
man Long  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, AND  TO  Chairman  Mills,  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
De.\b  Mb.  Chairman:  We  have  taken  note 
of  the  communication  addressed  to  you  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the  deci- 
sion by  the  steel  producers  of  the  European 
Ec9nomic  Community  and  Japan  to  adopt 
voluntary  limitations  on  their  steel  exports 
to  the  United  States  durmg  the  period  1969- 
1971. 

This  decision,  following  discussions  with 
our  government,  indicates  their  realization 
that  their  continued  unrestrained  penetra- 
tion of  the  United  States  market  constitutes 
a  serious  problem  for  themselves  as  well  as 
to  this  country  and  its  steel  producers  and 


steel  workers.  In  that  respect.  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

We  emphasize,  however,  the  difficulties  of 
attempting  to  solve  these  problems  by  the 
route  of  a  program  of  voluntary  limitations. 
Certainly  the  base  tonnage  is  uncomfortably 
above  an  approximate  10%  of  the  domestic 
market,  which  would  have  fairly  reflected 
the  portion  of  the  market  achieved  by  for- 
eign producers  up  until  the  time  when  cus- 
tomer stockpiling  In  anticipation  of  a  possi- 
ble strike  enabled  imports  to  rise  far  beyond 
what  would  have  otherwise  occurred.  More- 
over, based  on  historical  growth  trends  the 
proposal's  annual  rate  of  increase  for  1970 
and  1971  wrlll,  lUkless  adjusted  for  actual  ex- 
perience, exceed  the  actual  rate  of  growth 
of  the  United  States  market.  As  delineated 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  staff  study, 
unless  the  domestic  Industry  can  share  fully 
in  an  expected  growth  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket on  the  order  of  2.5  million  tons  (about 
2.6  percent)  per  year,  the  domestic  Industry 
can  be  expected  to  experience  serious  dlffl- 
ciilties.  These  limitations  are  both  temporary 
and  voluntary  and  they  do  not  apply  to 
other  important  industrialized  countries 
which  export  significant  amounts  of  steel  to 
the  United  States. 

The  provisions  relating  to  maintenance  of 
product  mix  and  geographic  distribution  pat- 
terns are  ambiguous  and  can  lead  to  distor- 
tions which  would  be  seriously  damaging  to 
many  domestic  producers,  particularly  small 
companies. 

Consequently,  the  limitations  will  net  in 
our  judgment  adequately  remove  the  threat 
that  large  and  rapidly  growing  imports  of 
steel  pose  for  our  national  security,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  ability  of  the  domes- 
tic steel  Indvistry  to  continue  its  heavy  in- 
vestments in  steel  producing  facilities,  and 
the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  our  employees. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  doubt  that  the 
announced  limitations  will  prove  to  be  of 
significant  long-term  assistance  in  resolving 
the  crisis  facing  the  American  steel  Industry 
and  the  people  who  depend  upon  it  for  their 
livelihood.  The  steel  industry  must  there- 
fore urge  that  the  Congress  continue  to  con- 
sider a  definitive  legislative  solution  of  this 
critical  problem  in  the  light  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  P.  Roche. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1164 

A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  Iron 

and  steel  mill  products 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Iron  and  Steel  Orderly 
Trade  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  Increased 
imports  of  pig  iron  and  steel  mill  products 
have  adversely  affected  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments,  contributed  substantially 
to  reduced  employment  opportunities  for 
for  United  States  workers  in  the  domestic 
iron  and  steel  Industry,  and  captured  such  an 
Increasing  share  of  the  market  for  pig  iron 
and  steel  mill  products  in  the  United  States 
as  to  threaten  the  soundness  of  the  domes- 
tic Iron  and  steel  Industry  and  therefore  the 
national  security. 

It  is.  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  access  to  the  United 
States  market  for  foreign-produced  pig  iron 
and  steel  mill  products  should  be  on  an  equi- 
table basis  to  Insure  orderly  trade  In  pig  Iron 
and  steel  mill  products,  alleviate  United 
States  balance-of-payments  problems,  pro- 
vide an  opportuiiity  for  a  strong  and  expand- 
ing United  States  iron  and  steel  Industry, 
and  prevent   further  disruption   of   United 
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states  marketa  and  unemployment  of  United 
States  Iron  and  steel  workers. 

Sic.  3  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "category"  means  a  seyen 
digit  Item  number  which  appears  In  the  Tar- 
iff Schedules  or  the  United  States  Annotated 
(1965)  published  by  the  United  States  Tar- 
iff Commission  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  la — 

(A)  Within  the  range  tieglnning  with  Item 
608.1500  and  ending  with  Item  6105260  (ex- 
cept that  an  Item  within  such  range  which 
U  specified  in  section  7  shall  be  Included  In 
the  term  "category"  only  as  provided  in  such 
section):  or 

(B)  One  of  the  following  Item  numbers: 


Tariff  Conuulsslon  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  reach  120  per 
centum  of  imports  In  that  Item  number  dur- 
ing the  year  Immediately  prior  to  the  year 
In  which  this  Act  U  enacted,  then  such  Item 
number  shall  be  considered  a  category  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  3,  and  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  such  category  on 
the  first  day  of  January  following  the  year  In 
which  the  120  per  centvun  level  was  reached: 


807.1500  642.9000  044.2800 

607.  1800  642.  9100  646.  2620 

642.  0200  642.  9600  646.  2640 

842.  3600  642. 9700  690. 2500 


WO.  3000 


608.  1000 
608. 2500 
608.2700 

609.  1200 
609. 1200 
609.  1600 
609.8400 
609.8600 
609.8800 
609.9000 


(2)  The  term  "ImporU"  refers  to  United 
State*  imports  In  any  category  or  categories 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  The  term  "consumption"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  category  or  with  respect  to  all 
categories,  the  sum  of  United  States  mill 
sblpmeata  plus  Imports  mlniis  United  State* 
exports.  -■ 

1 4)  The  term  "year"  means  calendar  year. 

Src.  4.  The  President  may,  after  consulU- 
tlon  with  all  nations  having  an  Interest  In 
supplying  pig  Iron  and  steel  mill  products  to 
the  United  States,  negotiate  multUateral  or 
bilateral  agreemenu  establishing  for  periods 
beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  annual  quantitative  limi- 
tations on  United  States  Imports  of  such 
products  subject  to  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Total  imports  for  each  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  determined  by  applying  to 
the  average  annual  consumption  during  the 
three  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  limitation  is  to  be  effective  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  of  aver- 
age annual  consumption  represented  by  Im- 
ports during  the  years  1964  through  1988. 
Inclusive. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  total  imports  In  any 
year  represented  by  Imports  In  a  particular 
category  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of 
total  imports  during  the  years  1964  through 
1966.  Inclusive,  represented  by  Imports  in 
that  category. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  total  imports  In  any 
year  represented  by  Imports  from  a  particular 
nation  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of 
total  imports  during  the  years  1964  through 
1966,  Inclusive,  represented  by  Imports  from 
that  nation. 

Sec.  6.  For  periods  after  the  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall, 
within  the  overall  limits  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  4.  by  proclamation  re- 
strict annual  Imports  from  each  nation 
which  Is  at  any  time  on  or  after  such  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  not  a  party  to  an 
agreement  then  limiting  current  imports 
negotiated  pursuant  to  section  4  to  an 
amount  determined  by  applying  the  per- 
centage of  consumption  represented  by  im- 
ports from  that  naUon  during  the  years  1959 
through  1966.  inclusive,  to  the  average  an- 
nual consumption  during  the  three  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
restriction  Is  to  apply. 

Sec.  6.  Within  the  overall  limitations  Im- 
posed under  section  4,  the  President  may 
adjust  the  share  of  United  States  import*  In 
any  category  which  may  be  supplied  by  any 
nation.  In  making  this  adjustment  the 
President  shall  be  guided  principally  by  his- 
torical Import  patterns,  but  may  modify 
such  patterns  to  accommodate  Interests  of 
developing  nations  or  other  changing  con- 
ditions of  international  trade. 

Sec.  7.  If  Imports  In  any  year  In  any  of 
the  following  Item  numbers  appearing  In  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  State*  Anno- 
tated (1965)  published  by  the  United  State* 


610.  8020 
610.8040 
642.0800 
642.  1020 
642. 1020 
642.  1200 
642.  1400 
642.  1620 
642.  1800 
642.8000 


'642.  9300 
646.2000 
646  2700 
648.2800 
646.2800 
646.4000 
646.5400 
646.5600 
652.  9000 
652. 9200 


652.9400 
662.  9600 
652.9600 
663.0200 
663.0200 
680.4000 
688.3000 
688.3500 
688.4000 


Sxc.  8.(1)  The  amount  of  Import*  In  any 
category  In  either  half  of  any  year  shall  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  total  permis- 
sible amount  of  Import*  In  that  category  for 
that  year. 

(2)  Should  any  limitation  imposed  under 
thl*  Act  take  effect  on  any  day  other  than 
January  1  of  a  year,  such  limitation  shall 
apply  pro  rato  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  such  year. 

S»c.  9.  (1)  Import  limitations  established 
under  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  may 
Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose*  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determine*  it  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  regional  markets,  he  shall  pro- 
vide by  regulation  that  the  proportionate 
share  of  total  Imports  and  imports  In  any 
category  from  any  nation  entering  through 
any  port  of  entry  In  or  near  such  regional 
markets  shall  not  exceed  the  proportionate 
share  of  such  Imports  entering  through  such 
port  during  the  applicable  base  period.  The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  the  review  required 
to  make  such  a  determination  at  least 
annually. 

(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Import 
limitations  established  under  this  Act  on 
(1)  the  economic  soundness  of  the  Iron  and 
steel  Industry  and  employment  opportunities 
in  such  Industry.  (2)  the  general  economy, 
(3)  the  United  SUtes  balance  of  payments, 
and  (4)  the  national  security,  together  with 
his  recommendations  as  to  whether  such  Im- 
port limitations  should  be  continued,  modi- 
fled,  or  revoked.  Before  making  such  report, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  hearing  at 
which  all  interested  parties  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
Is  introduced  on  behall  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen), 
as  principal  sponsors,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bsll- 
MON,  Mr.  Bbnn«it.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Bocos. 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
Cotton  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dojd- 
NiCK.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
MONTOYA.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  MtrNDT,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Saxbe.  Mr.  ScHWEiKEH,  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  E>akota. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joining  today  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Or- 
derly Trade  Act  of  1969.  I  believe  it  Is 
worth  noting  that  we  have  with  us  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  some  30  other  Sen- 


ators, including  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  DIRKSXN). 

This  legislation,  which  is  identical  to 
the  bill  which  I  cosponsored  in  the  90th 
Congress,  has  as  its  important  purpose 
that  of  guaranteeing  that  the  American 
steel  industry  retains  the  strength  and 
viability  necessary  to  meet  the  demand- 
ing needs  of  our  economy  and  the  na- 
tional security.  This  bill  would  accom- 
plish this  by  directing  the  President  to 
enter  into  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  with  foreign  coimtrles  to  In- 
sure, through  a  system  of  quotas,  that 
steel  imports  total  no  more  than  9.6  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption  la  any  one 
year.  Nations  not  willing  to  enter  into 
agreements  voluntarily  would  be  as- 
signed quotas  equsd  to  the  average  per- 
centage of  domestic  consumption  sup- 
plied by  them  during  a  base  period  of 
1959  through  1966. 

A  total  restriction  approximating  10 
percent  has  been  selected  because  of  gen- 
eral agreement  that  this  figure  fairly  re- 
flects the  portion  of  the  domestic  market 
achieved  by  foreign  producers  up  to  the 
time  when  customer  stoclcpiling  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  possible  strike  enabled  im- 
ports to  rise  far  beyond  what  would  have 
otherwise  occurred.  Moreover,  this  figure 
would  not  shut  out  foreign  producers: 
instead,  it  would  permit  them  continued 
access  to  our  U.S.  market,  but  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  confronted  at 
the  moment  with  a  dramatic  increase  in 
steel  imports  that  has  led  to  a  clear  and 
demonstrable  danger  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. Steel  imports  into  this  country  in 
1968  totaled  nearly  18  million  tons,  re- 
sulting in  a  net  trade  deficit  in  steel  mill 
products  of  15,830.000  tons  or  $1,532,000.- 
000 — a  marked  reversal  of  the  situation 
that  found  the  United  States  a  net  ex- 
pxjrter  of  steel  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 
Not  only  did  imports  incresise  during 
1968  at  the  rate  of  56  percent  over  1967. 
but  the  share  of  total  steel  consumption 
in  the  United  States  accounted  for  by 
imports  jumped  from  12.2  percent  in 
1967  to  16.7  percent  in  1968.  An  increase 
in  steel  imports  to  23  million  tons  by 
1971  is  not  unlikely,  if  current  trends 
continue  unchecked. 

For  me,  this  prediction  is  of  special 
concern.  My  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ranks  first  among  the  States  as  a 
steel  producer  and  stands  near  the  top  of 
the  list  as  a  consumer  of  steel.  About 
218,000  Pennsylvanians  get  their  pay- 
checks directly  from  the  steel  industry. 
Measured  In  terms  of  wages  and  salaries 
flowing  into  the  Commonwealth,  this 
represents  $1.8  million  yearly. 

Another  tremendous  boost  comes  from 
the  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  related 
industries,  such  as  coal  mining,  rail  and 
water  transportation,  utilities,  quarry- 
ing, and  machinery.  Pennsylvania,  more 
than  most  States,  feels  the  effect  in  lost 
markets  and  lost  employment  oppor- 
tunities when  unfair  foreign  competition, 
predatory  pricing  and  the  outright 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  prevail.  Also 
threatened  are  the  domestic  industry's 
plans  for  future  expansion,  which  will 
add  several  hxmdred  more  million  dol- 
lars to  the  economy. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  every  new 
million  tons  of  steel  imports  consumed 
in  this  country  represents  an  export  of 
almost  8,000  job  opportunities.  Viewed 
in  this  context,  the  nearly  18  million  tons 
of  steel  imported  last  year  represents 
more  than  140,000  lost  jobs. 

This  problem  is  one  which  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  regard  only  as  a  trend; 
it  is  real,  and  it  exists  now.  The  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  and  my  Common- 
wealth demand  that  we  provide  the  re- 
lief which  will  Ije  made  possible  by  pass- 
age of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Orderly  Trade 
Act  of  1969. 1  urge  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dirksen)  for  once  again  being 
at  the  forefront  of  our  continuing  strug- 
gle to  provide  some  semblance  of  sta- 
bility for  our  domestic  steel  industry  in 
their  effort  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
establishing  orderly  trade  in  our  iron 
and  steel  products.  Their  willingness  to 
assume  the  leadership  in  this  continu- 
ing battle  has  given  all  of  us  a  sense  of 
encouragement  and  direction. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  identified 
with  trying  to  stop  the  accelerated  rise 
of  steel  imports  have  known  for  a  long 
time  now  that  this  is  simply  not  an  issue 
which  is  going  to  be  remedied  without 
immediate  and  active  congressional  in- 
terest. We  are  vitally  concerned  to  note 


that  steel  imports  for  1968  totaled  over 
18  million  tons — a  56-percent  increase 
over  1967.  Our  sense  of  urgency  with  re- 
gard to  this  issue  is,  of  course,  height- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  this  increase 
in  steel  imports  is  having  a  demonstrably 
adverse  Impact  upon  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy. The  fact  that  these  imports  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  job  opportimities  for  our  steel- 
workers  in  this  coimtry,  threaten  our 
national  security,  and  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  American  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  continues  to 
provide  an  element  of  anxiety  for  all  of 
us  who  have  continued  to  study  this 
matter  with  increased  frustration. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  provide  for  the 
Record  an  indication  of  what  a  dramatic 
impact  these  steel  imports  are  having 
upon  our  balance-of -payments  deficit. 

At  first  glance,  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  in  1968  appears  to  be  slightly  in 
surplus.  But  if  we  adjust  by  eliminating 
U.S.  Government-financed  exports  and 
shift  from  an  f .o.b.  to  c.i.f .  basis,  then  it 
is  obvious  we  are  several  billion  dollars 
in  the  red  on  our  trade  accovmt.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  in  connection  with  the  balance  of 
trade  from  1958  to  1968  as  provided  by 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


BAUNCE  OF  TRADE,  1958-68 
[In  billions  of  dollars) 

U» 

Government- 
Total        financad 
exports         exports 

(1)               (2) 

ToUl 

Commercial        imports 

exports            t.o.b. 

(3HIH2)              (♦) 
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imports 

c.i.t. 

'(5) 
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balance 

(6H1H*) 
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(7H3H5) 
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US 

32.0 
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W.7 
15.3 
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34.7 
29.0 
27.7 
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20.3 
18.5 
17.7 
15.5 
15.7 
16.6 
14.1 

+1.0 
+4.1 
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+5.3 
+7.0 
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+3.3 
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1964 

+2.6 

1963   ' 

+!•? 

1962 

1961  
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1959 

1958 

+1.2 
+3.0 
+2.3 
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marketing  of  steel  mill  products  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  while  at 
the  same  time  insure  that  the  foreign 
supplying  nations  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  growth 
of  the  U.S.  market. 

In  my  State,  where  we  benefit  from  the 
energies  of  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
efficient  steel  industries,  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron,  increased  steel  imports  have  had 
a  tremendous  effect.  Since  1957,  practi- 
cally 96  percent  of  all  U.S.  imports  were 
C.F.  &  I.  type  products.  A  great  many  of 
C.F.  &  I.'s  products  were  hit  harder  and 
earlier  than  those  which  are  now  subject 
of  concern.  In  the  intervening  years,  the 
percentage  of  imports  into  the  United 
States  which  were  the  subject  of  C.F.  &  I. 
type,  effort  has  come  down  to  around  50 
percent,  but  this  provides  a  small  meas- 
ure of  comfort  when  we  recognize  that 
the  total  tonnage  had  increased  nearly 
six  times  by  1967. 

The  measure  being  introduced  today 
deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  if  we  are  to 
assure  our  domestic  producers,  as  well  as 
the  importing  coimtries,  an  equitable 
share  of  the  market  here  in  the  United 
States.  Hopefully,  the  proposed  voluntary 
arrangement  between  the  Japanese, 
EEC  and  other  steel  producing  coim- 
tries will  provide  our  domestic  producers 
with  a  fair  share  of  our  domestic  market. 
Such  a  voluntary  arrangement,  evidenc- 
ing good  faith  and  self-restraint,  is  a 
much  more  desirable  way  of  meeting  this 
problem  than  the  institution  of  legisla- 
tive quotas.  If  such  an  arrangement  is 
not  satisfactory,  however,  then  reason- 
able legislation  such  as  that  provided  by 
the  bill  introduced  today,  will  be  the 
only  solution. 


I  Imports  including  the  cost  of  insurance  and  frsight;  derived  by  adding  factor  of  8.3  percent  to  f.o.b.  (Ireight-on-board)  figures. 

>  Estimate  based  on  data  for  first  3  quarters. 

>  Not  available. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
all U.S.  trade  balance  in  total  steel  prod- 
ucts for  1968  in  tons  and  in  dollars 
shaped  up  as  follows: 


Tons                      Value 

Imports .......... 

18.461.515         $2,112,040,000 

Exporb ........ 

2.499.146              670.431.000 

Babnce 

15.962,369           1,441.609.000 

This  deficit  was  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant negative  items  on  the  U.S.  trade 
balance  for  the  year.  This  has  a  negative 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments  and 
its  effect  on  the  steel  industry  and  the 
country  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  true  free  trade  in  the 
world  steel  market  today,  the  ultimate 


solution  to  this  problem  will  only  come 
about  by  responsible  self-restraint  on 
the  part  of  all  the  parties  concerned  \nth 
this  issue.  In  this  regard,  a  glimmer  of 
hope  was  noted  when  the  major  steel 
producers  in  Japan  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  announced  a  pro- 
posed arrangement  to  unilaterally  limit 
their  exports  of  steel  products  on  a  vol- 
imtary  basis  through  1971. 

The  measure  which  is  being  introduced 
today  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  necessary 
and  reasonable  impetus  if  this  proposed 
arrangement  fails  to  materialize  into  a 
satisfactory  agreement.  This  legislation 
balances  the  need  for  self-restraint  in 
the  area  of  regulating  imports  with  a 
recognition  of  the  severity  of  the  problem 
in  this  unique  area  of  steel  imports.  The 
approach  taken  today  will  assure  orderly 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRONGLY 
SUPPORTS  EFFORTS  TO  CREATE 
FAIR  TRADE  STEEL  POLICIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  cosponsor  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Orderly  Trade  Act  of  1969.  This  is  an  im- 
perative measure.  I  believe  my  continu- 
ing advocacy  of  this  legislation  is  entirely 
compatible  with  my  support  in  general 
of  free  trade.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  free  trade  in  the  world  steel  markets 
today  is  free  trade  into  the  United  States. 

The  protection  of  the  home  markets  of 
those  countries  which  export  steel  to  the 
United  States  so  heavily — and  there  are 
import  licenses,  currency  controls,  trans- 
fer and  value-added  taxes — make  it  a 
commercial  impossibility  to  export  steel 
to  them.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  confine  and  con- 
strict free  trade  in  all  world  steel  mar- 
kets except  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
do  justice  to  our  own  steel  industry  and 
to  its  employees. 

I  believe  that  even  the  most  dedicated 
free  trader  must  agree  that  free  com- 
petition also  means  fair  competition. 
When  the  latter  does  not  exist,  it  is  no 
denial  of  free  trade  to  seek,  as  this  act 
does,  to  establish  orderly  trade. 

Another  reason  I  can  sponsor  this 
legislation  is  that  it  recognizes  the  posi- 
tion of  foreign  competitors. 

The  fact  is  that  this  bill  authorizes  for 
foreign  producers  a  share  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  steel  market  greater  than  the  share 
Imports  have  averaged  over  the  past 
decade. 

Further,  this  measure  builds  in  an  an- 
nual growth  share  for  foreign  producers. 
They  will  be  able  to  march  In  step  with 
our  domestic  steel  industry,  neither  dis- 
rupting It  nor  being  excluded  from  it. 
Frankly,  this  is  distinctly  a  more  gener- 
ous posture  than  these  nations  accord 
American-made  steel  mill  products  In 
their  own  home  markets. 

More  Importantly,  however,  our  steel 
Industry,  its  employees,  and  our  econ- 
omy demand  relief  from  unrestrained 
steel  Imports. 

In  1968.  the  United  States  showed  a 
deficit  balance  of  trade  in  steel  Importa 
and  exports  amountln"?  to  more  than 
$l>i  bilUon.  This  was  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  fact  that  all  U.S.  foreign  trade 
in  1968  showed  a  surpliis  of  only  $728 
million — less  than  18  percent  as  great  as 
its  trade  surplus  in  1967  It  Is  time  for 
orderly  trade  in  steel  mill  products  not 
simply  to  sustain  our  steel  Industry,  but 
also  to  stabilize  our  currency. 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  steel- 
making  has  a  long  and  valuable  history 
as  an  employer  and  as  a  contributor  to 
the  State's  economic  well-being  and 
growth.  Two  substantial  companies  in 
West  Virginia — one  of  them  among  the 
State's  largest  employers — recently  com- 
pleted enormous  capital  Investment  pro- 
Krams  to  make  their  operations  among 
the  most  efBcient  of  steel  producers  any- 
where. 

Almost  90  percent  of  their  shipments 
are  in  the  product  categories  most  heav- 
ily affected  by  imports.  Imports  of  these 
products  In  1968  were  more  than  double 
the  shipments  of  the  products  by  these 
two  West  Virginia  producers.  Indeed,  the 
mcrease  alone  in  Imports  of  these  prod- 
ucts last  year  almost  equaled  the  total 
shipments  of  both  companies. 

When  such  a  situation  exists.  I  think 
It  is  urgent  that  we  act  to  assure  orderly 
trade  in  steel 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"IMPROPER  PRACTICES  IN  THE 
COMMODITY  IMPORT  PROGRAM 
OP  US.  FOREIGN  AID  FOR  VIET- 
NAM"—REPORT  OF  PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGA- 
•nONS,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  I  submit  a  report  of 
Its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, entitled  "Improper  Practices  In 
the  Conmiodity  Import  Program  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Aid  for  Vietnam." 

This  report  covers  hearings  conducted 
In  1967  and  1968  on  widespread  corrup- 
tion and  other  abuses  relating  to  the 


financing  of  South  Vietnamese  imports 
by  the  VS.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  service  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Abraham  Riaicorr.  dur- 
ing this  Investigation.  I  appointed  him 
acting  chairman  to  conduct  a  number  of 
the  hearings  and  to  supervise  staff  in- 
quiries relating  to  South  Vietnamese  im- 
port trade.  In  December  of  1967.  Senator 
RiBicoFF  conducted  a  field  investigation 
in  South  Vietnam  and  in  other  countries 
which  are  recipients  of  U.S.  funds  In  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  the  beneficial  and  salutary  results  of 
the  investigation  Is  due  to  Senator 
RiBicorr. 

Testimony  In  bur  hearings  disclosed 
a  number  of  significant  improprieties  and 
weaknesses  in  the  commodity  import 
program,  which  Is  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Including : 

First,  dishonesty  Involving  "kick- 
backs." Ineligible  commissions,  over- 
pricing, and  other  violations  of  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  laws  and  regu- 
lations: 

Second,  Inadequacies  In  AID  regula- 
tions and  procediires  designed  to  prevent 
abuses: 

Third,  AID  financing  of  commodities 
which  were  neither  necessary  nor  useful 
to  the  Vietnamese  economy  and  were 
sometimes  worthless:  and 

Fourth,  diversion  of  American  dollars 
to  bank  accounts  In  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere,  a  practice  which  undermines 
the  AID  program  and  adversely  affects 
our  balance-of-payments  position. 

For  example,  this  report  details  the 
rise  to  affluence  of  a  penniless  manufac- 
t\irer  of  worthless  products  whose  South 
Vietnamese  trade  venture  exploited  every 
weakness  and  employed  every  type  of 
abuse  disclosed  in  the  subcommittee's 
hearings.  This  man,  Thomas  Edison 
Higgins.  kicked  back  to  the  Swiss  bank 
account  of  his  Vietnamese  sales  agent 
56  percent  of  all  AID  money  he  received. 
He  was  paid  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  for  a  useless  "battery 
additive."  Furthermore,  before  Higgins 
was  barred  from  participation  in  AID 
programs,  he  was  engaged  in  a  grandiose 
scheme  to  pay  his  agent  as  much  as 
$800,000  from  all  AID  funds  he  might 
receive.  This  kickback  was  disguised  as 
"business  expenses"  which  were  invented 
by  the  sales  agent  to  circumvent  AID 
regiilations  and  South  Vietnamese  laws 
prohibiting  ineligible  commissions. 

The  report  discloses  that  AID  ofDcials 
were  made  aware  of  Higgins'  dubious 
transactions  as  early  as  April  1966,  be- 
fore he  or  his  agent  had  realized  a  single 
dollar  from  the  venture.  The  subcom- 
mittee finds  that  responsible  officials 
were  indifferent  to  the  disclosure,  and 
that  their  failure  to  act  resulted  In  the 
waste  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
I  am  pleased  to  report,  however,  that, 
after  the  hearing  record  was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  civil  suit  was 
brought  which  seeks  to  recover  dam- 
ages from  Higgins  totaling  $387,770. 

Although  the  South  Vietnamese  sales 
agent  has  l>een  barred  by  his  Govern- 
ment and  by  AID  from  participation  in 
AID-flnanced  trade  and  has  been  fined 


moderate  sums,  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  not  acted  swiftly  and  firmly 
on  the  numerous  charges  of  fraud,  kick- 
backs, bribery,  and  other  violations  of 
law  Involving  him  and  his  associates 
which  were  disclosed  in  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings. 

We  are  told  repeatedly  that  corruption 
is  part  of  the  way  of  life  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia.  That  may  be  true, 
but  I  believe  that,  when  the  American 
people  are  financing  and  fighting  a  costly 
and  arduous  war  on  behalf  of  one  of 
those  countries,  the  government  of  that 
nation  should  exert  its  utmost  efforts  to 
prevent  the  siphoning  of  our  funds  Into 
dishonest  hands.  The  criminals  should  be 
brought  to  justice.  If  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  will  not  act  to  eliminate 
dishonesty  in  this  field,  then  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  must  exercise 
its  power  to  limit  the  AID  program  for 
South  Vietnam  until  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  prevent  corruption  have  been 
taken  by  both  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese officials. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  in  this 
field  dealt  with  a  number  of  cases  which 
were  similar  in  many  aspects  to  the  Hig- 
gins venture,  and  in  several  of  them  the 
same  Vietnamese  sales  agent  was  en- 
gaged in  or  was  attempting  to  initiate 
corrupt  practices.  These  matters  involved 
a  wide  range  of  products,  including 
paints,  chemicals,  essential  oils,  and 
railway  bridges. 

We  also  heard  considerable  testimony 
about  flagrant  abuses  relating  to  the  im- 
porting of  AID-flnanced  pharmaceuti- 
cals into  South  Vietnam.  Another  South 
Vietnamese  businessman  was  Involved  In 
many  of  these  cases,  and  his  corrupt  ac- 
tivities included  kickbacks,  ineligible 
commissions,  and  illegal  transfers  of 
American  dollars  to  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts. The  report  summarizes  a  num- 
ber of  other  principal  areas  of  abuse  in 
the  pharmaceutical  trade — the  preva- 
lence of  overpricing;  shipments  of  one 
antibiotic  in  quantities  so  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  South  Vietnam  that  the  sub- 
committee concluded  that  this  valtiable 
drug  was  being  transshipped  to  Com- 
mimist  areas:  fraudulent  practices  In 
labeling  drugs  as  to  source  and  origin, 
and  shipments  of  worthless  products. 
In  one  Instance,  we  heard  testimony  that 
ordinary  sea  water  was  packed  as  medi- 
cine and  shipped  to  South  Vietnam. 
AID  funds  paid  for  It  at  a  price  of  Si.  10 
for  a  box  of  16  small  bottles. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  congres- 
sional Investigating  committees  is  al- 
ways arduous  smd  Is  rarely  pleasant, 
particularly  when  we  examine  the  op- 
erations of  Government  agencies.  Our 
report  is  critical  of  the  failure  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  act  swiftly  and  decisively  upon  cer- 
tain disclosures  of  corruption.  We  com- 
ment adversely  about  some  inefficient 
and  uneconomical  practices  and  proce- 
du/es  In  the  South  Vietnamese  program. 
We  also  condemn  a  nimiber  of  American 
companies  which  chose  to  act  colluslvely 
with  Vietnamese  citizens  In  dubious  or 
illegal  business  transactions. 

I  am  pleased  to  state,  however,  that 
the  subcommittee  has  had  free  access  to 
information  and  the  full  cooperation  of 
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the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  through- 
out our  investigation.  Furthermore,  when 
abuses  were  disclosed  during  the  hear- 
ings and  subcommittee  members  rec- 
ommended corrective  measxires,  AID  of- 
ficials were  prompt  in  taking  action.  The 
administrative  and  regulatory  remedies 
wliich  have  been  put  Into  effect  by  the 
Agency  are  described  in  the  report. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  and 
thank  the  Inspector  General's  office  of 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assistance, 
the  Honorable  Howard  E.  Haugerud,  ren- 
dered invfiluable  assistance  to  the  sub- 
committee. Without  his  help,  our  task 
would  have  been  far  more  difficult  and 
no  doubt  less  successful. 

Another  result  of  the  investigation  is 
highly  gratifying.  Evidence  developed  by 
the  subcommittee  during  this  inquiry  has 
enabled  the  U.S.  Government  to  make  a 
number  of  claims  against  American  cor- 
porations wliich  made  improper  pay- 
ments of  AID  funds,  and  thus  far  a  total 
of  $263,629.47  has  been  recovered.  Addi- 
tionally. I  am  Informed  that  pending 
claims  and  civil  suits  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  ultimately  may 
recoup  as  much  as  $2  million  more. 

The  shocking  disclosures  of  widespread 
corruption  Involving  many  aspects  of  the 
import  program  for  South  Vietnam  have 
led  the  subcommittee  to  decide  that  we 
should  undertake,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, an  intensive  investigation  of  the  AID 
program  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  seek  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  In  serving  as  chairman  of 
some  of  the  hearings  of  this  investiga- 
tion, when  it  reaches  that  stage,  and 
especially  in  making  preparation  for  the 
liearlngs  and  conducting  the  prellminai-y 
Investigations  which  are  necessary  before 
public  hearings  start. 

We  believe  that  further  Inquiry  is  war- 
ranted and  win  be  helpful  In  indicating 
and  -emphasizing  the  need  to  eliminate 
and  prevent  the  uneconomic.  Illegal  and 
corrupt  practices  by  which  taxpayers' 
dollars  have  been  siphoned  from  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  our  economic  situation 
in  this  country  and  our  fiscal  problems 
are  not  such  as  to  permit  this  kind  of 
waste.  In  any  event,  it  would  be  scan- 
dalous for  these  abuses  to  continue.  Fur- 
ther investigation  into  their  extent  in 
other  areas  of  the  world  is  a  service  that 
I  think  this  cMnmittee  can  perform.  We 
shall  imdertake  to  do  It.  with  the  view 
of  giving  fm-ther  protection  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Government  and  to  sus- 
taining its  economical  expenditures  of 
public  funds. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
our  distinguished  chairman  for  his  kind 
words.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tion are  legion,  and  they  are  due  to  the 
excellent  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Appreciation  for  this  report 


must  also  be  given  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the  ranking 
minority  member,  for  his  always  keen 
insights  and  participation  in  the  inves- 
tigation. 

Special  tribute  is  due  to  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee — Jerome  Adlermsui.  chief 
counsel;  Philip  Morgan,  minority  coim- 
sel;  La  Verne  Duffy.  John  Brick,  and 
John  Walsh — who  worked  long  hours  on 
the  investigations  and  In  preparation  of 
the  report  filed  today.  Mi-.  Dsoiiel 
Cohen  of  AID  also  provided  invaluable 
assistance. 

We  also  received  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  and, 
as  the  chairman  has  indicated,  the  In- 
spector General's  Office  of  the  State 
Department,  under  the  leadership  of 
J.  Kenneth  Mansfield. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion's resources  are  stretched  so  thin.  It 
is  most  Important  that  all  the  funds 
that  the  taxpayers  pay  are  spent  wisely, 
without  waste,  without  dishonesty,  and 
without  corruption.  The  Investigation  In- 
dicated, as  we  went  along,  that  more  was 
involved  than  dishonesty  and  corruption. 
The  AID  program  has  attracted  to  it  a 
great  number  of  barnacles,  and  has  it- 
self become  quite  a  bureaucracy. 

What  the  AID  program,  in  my  opinion, 
needs  more  than  anything  else  is  what  I 
would  call  "Close-down  Czar."  AID  has 
gotten  into  the  habit,  once  a  program 
has  generated  and  started,  of  never  stop- 
ping it.  Programs  continue  even  though 
they  have  outlived  their  functions  and 
original  purpose. 

In  talking  with  AID  officials  about  the 
various  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
tries within  their  jmisdiction,  they  admit 
that  in  some  countries  up  to  half  of  the 
AID  programs  could  be  terminated  and 
eliminated.  If  this  Nation  believes,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  that  it  wants  to  spend 
additional  sums  of  money,  the  money 
should  be  spent  on  purposes  and  func- 
tions that  would  benefit  the  foreign 
country  and  also  be  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  continue  a 
program  that  has  outlived  its  purposes, 
and  which  the  host  Nation  itself,  for  its 
own  objectives  and  with  its  own  re- 
sources, could  carry  on  without  American 
aid.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  millions 
of  dollars  could  thus  be  saved  for  this 
country. 

Another  thing  that  we  foimd  out,  that 
I  think  is  a  matter  of  great  concern,  is 
that  the  nimiber  of  American  personnel 
In  practically  every  country  where  we 
have  an  AID  missions  is  much  larger 
than  it  should  be.  This  generates  great 
antagonism  against  the  United  States. 

In  many  countries,  the  AID  mission 
had  more  people  attached  to  it  than  the 
total  number  of  diplomatic  personnel  ac- 
credited to  that  particular  nation  from 
all  nations  of  the  world.  These  situations 
generate  a  feeling  of  a  deep,  pervading 
American  presence — which,  in  turn,  gen- 
erates antagonism  against  the  Amer- 
icans, so  that.  Instead  of  getting  credit 
for  what  we  are  doing,  we  are  making 
more  and  more  enemies. 

We  found  also  that  many  of  these 
AID  programs  were  not  being  pinpointed 
to  the  areas  where  relief  was  actually 
needed.  We  found  that  a  great  number 


of  the  AID  personnel  in  Saigon  were 
working  on  programs  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  richest  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam, where  aid  was  not  necessai-y  or 
needed. 

The  subcommittee's  decision  to  mount 
a  worldwide  Investigation  of  AID  is  a 
wise  one.  It  is  more  than  a  question  of 
saving  American  dollars,  more  than  a 
question  of  eliminating  waste  and  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency.  I  do  believe 
that,  for  the  dollars  we  spend  in  our 
AID  program,  there  is  much  more  to  be 
achieved  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  recipient  coimtries  by 
a  wise  review  of  our  AID  programs 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
fellow  member  of  the  committee,  who 
has  taken  the  lead,  in  large  measure,  in 
this  particular  area  of  inquii-y. 

I  believe  that  when  we  have  continued 
this  investigation,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  make  a  further  rep>ort  to  the  Senate, 
we  shall  be  able  to  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  information  that  will,  together 
with  what  we  have  given  In  this  report, 
be  very  valuable  to  Senators  In  giving 
consideration  to  proper  legislation  for 
the  future  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  can  be  initiated  and  employed  to 
make  our  aid  to  foreign  countries  more 
economical  and  more  efficient,  to  give 
greater  benefit  for  the  money  expended 
to  our  country  and  to  the  recipients. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  when 
he  points  out  that  once  programs  con- 
taining inefficiency,  corruption,  or  in- 
utility were  called  to  the  attention  of 
AID,  the  agency  was  most  cooperative 
in  trying  to  correct  the  situation  exist- 
ing. It  Is  too  bad  that  various  agencies 
of  government  do  not  make  their  own 
corrections.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
when  a  program  that  it  has  passed  or 
when  a  budget  expenditure  that  it  has 
authorized  indicates  a  weakness  to  cor- 
rect the  programs  it  is  responsible  for. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  can  often  re- 
cover the  funds.  In  this  Instance  more 
than  $260,000  has  already  been  recovered, 
and  suits  have  been  filed  to  recover  an- 
other possible  $2  million.  That  is  tangible. 
When  such  recoveries  actually  occur,  we 
can  point  to  them  and  they  are  concrete 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  oommlttcee's 
work. 

There  are  many  instances  In  which  we 
start  investigations,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  which  afford 
the  agencies  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  these  things  and  to  take  adminis- 
trative actions  to  correct  them. 

There  Is  no  way  to  establish  actuarially 
the  great  value  in  savings  and  efficiency 
that  is  brought  about  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  by  the  sub- 
committee's investigations  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  As  I  review  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  throughout 
the  years.  I  find  many  governmental 
agencies  welcome,  even  though  reluc- 
tantly, the  work  the  subcommittee  does. 
The  subcommittee's  work  acts  as  a  goad 
for  them  and  gives  them  the  Impetus  re- 
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quired  to  make  the  corrections  that 
shofxld  have  been  made  before.  They  are 
reluctant,  however,  to  make  the  correc- 
tions because  of  the  bureaucracy  that 
overlies  many  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  subcommittee's 
work  gives  the  agencies  the  support  that 
they  welcome  so  often. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Johw  L.  McClulam.  relating  to 
the  report  on  improper  practices  in  the 
commodity  import  program  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  for  South  Vietnam. 

The  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee  were  of  great  interest  and 
deep  concern  to  me.  and  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  findings  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  report  submitted  by  Senator  Mc- 
OiELLAN-  is  comprehenadve  and  factual, 
bnt  I  hare  some  additional  comments  on 
certain  matters  which  It  covers. 

TH»  OPKKATIONS  OF  DINH  XUAN  THAO 

The  hearings  disclosed  that  a  South 
Vietnamese  sales  agent  named  Thao  op- 
erated several  companies  under  different 
names  from  a  single  post  office  box  num- 
ber in  Saigon.  He  was  devious  and  crafty 
and  displayed  remarkable  ingenuity  in 
soliciting  business  from  American  manu- 
facturers and  Inducing  them  to  pay  com- 
missions in  contravention  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  laws  of  South  Viet- 
nam, to  his  account  No.  690265  in  the 
Swiss  Credit  Bank  In  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Baird  Chemical  Corp.  of  New  York 
paid  $97,000  in  conunlsslons  to  Thao's 
Swiss  bank  account  between  July  20. 1962 
and  January  9.  1967.  When  AID  chsmged 
its  regulations  in  1966  to  eliminate  this 
practice.  Thao  proposed  that  he  and 
Baird  Chemical  Corp.  engage  in  a  scheme 
to  circumvent  the  new  nillngs.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Baird  on  July  28,  1966,  which 
stated,  in  part: 

Wages,  house  rent.  etc.  .  .  .  are  dispensed 
from  being  listed  In  AID  Form  380  and 
exempted  from  aoiy  taxes  applicable  In  yo\ir 
country.  Besldea,  the  payment  of  expenses 
for  your  agency  Is  jaixr  own  private  affair 
and  scarce  would  be  the  curlo\u  people  tell- 
ing It  ..  . 

This  arrangement  should  b«  held  strictly 
confidential  between  both  of  us  and  the 
best  way  Is  that  you  should  not  put  this 
letter  In  the  file  to  be  kept  In  your  office. 

In  effect,  the  Saigon  sales  agent  pro- 
posed that  Baird  pay  him  fraudulent 
"business  expenses"  instead  of  legitimate 
commissions  by  setting  up  a  dummy  cor- 
poration in  Saigon.  Baird  did  not  Join 
Thao  in  collusion,  but  the  subcommit- 
tee's investigation  showed  that  dummy 
corporations  through  which  kickbacks 
could  be  paid  were  repeatedly  suggested 
by  Thao  to  his  American  suppliers. 

Another  American  firm  he  approached 
was  Magnus,  Mabee  &  Reynard,  Inc.,  a 
New  York  firm  dealing  in  essential  oils 
and  aromatic  chemicals.  The  company 
paid  $10,000  in  commissions  to  Thao's 
Swiss  bank  account,  but  they  did  not 
accept  his  suggestion  that  they  set  up 
a  dummy  corporation  in  Saigon.  How- 


ever, their  refusal  to  cooperate  did  not 
deter  Thao  from  attempting  the  circum- 
vention of  another  regulation.  He  pro- 
posed to  Magnus,  Mabee  &  Reynard  that 
they  Join  him  in  bypassing  the  AID  reg- 
ulation which  required  that  offers  to 
purchase  commodities  that  totaled  $10,- 
000  or  more  be  published  In  the  Agency's 
Small  Business  Circular  so  that  inter- 
ested and  qualified  suppliers  might  bid. 
He  wrote  to  Magnus,  Mabee  &  Reynard: 
In  order  to  avoid  OSB  procedure,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  clients  In  order  to  intro- 
duce a  first  license  request  of  $9,800  followed 
by  another  license  request,  then  a  third 
request. 

One  of  the  American  firms  which 
agreed  to  set  up  a  dummy  corporation  in 
Saigon  was  Schueler  Si  Co.,  of  New  York, 
a  supplier  of  surgical  and  hospital  equip- 
ment. By  affidavit,  the  Schueler  firm  told 
the  subcommittee  that  it  had  made  only 
three  sales  under  the  scheme,  with  total 
commissions  of  $750,  and  that  only  $52.80 
had  been  sent  to  Thao's  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count. There  was  an  additional  twist  sug- 
gested by  the  Saigon  sales  agent,  in  a 
letter  from  him  to  Schueler  on  October 
13.  1965: 

A  reasonable  commission  30%  may  be  offl- 
cUlly  declared  while  70%  Is  granted  to  us 
separately  for  advertisement  purpose  or  for 
the  office  expense  In  Saigon  (not  declared  In 
AID  Form  280). 

We  can  realize  with  you  business  totalling 
one  mUUon  of  U.S.  dollars  per  year  if  you 
cun  double  your  price  for  paying  us  100%  of 
commission  and  advertisement  expense. 

As  we  are  the  buyers  acting  for  our  own 
account,  there  Is  absolutely  no  problem  from 
our  side  and  you  may  Increase  your  price  as 
you  like. 

The  Schueler  affidavit  indicated  that 
no  business  had  been  generated  under 
the  suggestion,  but  evidence  uncovered 
by  the  subcommittee  shows  at  least  two 
transactions  in  which  this  scheme  was 
used. 

The  report  details  a  number  of  Thao's 
other  activities.  In  one  instance  he  con- 
tacted a  steel  firm  in  Norfolk,  Va..  about 
6  months  before  the  procurement  of  12 
railway  bridges  for  South  Vietnam  was 
announced.  He  told  the  American  com- 
pany that  it  could  be  awarded  the  bid 
by  cooperating  with  him.  since  he  would 
split  his  commission  on  the  contract  with 
an  "interested  party"  in  Saigon.  He  ob- 
tained bridge  specifications  and  certain 
AID  documents  far  in  advance  and  for- 
warded them  to  the  Globe  Iron  Con- 
struction Co.,  in  Norfolk.  He  told  Globe 
to  bid  $708,000  for  building  the  12 
bridges;  in  Saigon,  $709,000  had  already 
been  set  aside  for  the  contract. 

Eventually,  Globe  bid  $879,000  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  bid  $622,000. 
Thao  then  wrote  Globe  that  he  was  work- 
ing to  get  the  United  States  Steel  bid  re- 
jected. On  April  19,  1965,  AID  told  Viet- 
namese Government  officials  that  Globe 
should  get  the  contract  because  the 
United  States  Steel  bid  was  "not  respon- 
sive." The  subcommittee  discovered  that 
the  United  States  Steel  bid  was  turned 
down  because  It  did  not  provide  for  full 
shop  assembly  of  the  bridges  in  upright 
positions.  However,  the  testimony  showed 
that  Globe  did  not  undertake  100-percent 
assembly  in  its  shop,  and  that  such  as- 
sembly is  never  required  by  the  stand- 


ards of  the  American  Railroad  Engineer- 
ing Association. 

Nonetheless,  Globe  received  the  con- 
tract, and  in  July  of  1965,  the  Norfolk 
firm  received  a  letter  from  Thao  relating 
to  the  commission  of  $50,000 : 

We  are  pointing  out  that  this  payment  at 
the  account  690265  Is  very  Important  as  the 
Interested  party  requires  It  as  a  primordial 
condition  of  their  close  and  fruitful  coopera- 
tion between  you  and  these  engineers  In  the 
future  too  and  we  axe  Inviting  you  to  pay 
your  attention  on  this  very  Important 
recommendation. 

Globe  Iron  Construction  Co.  paid 
$32,500  into  Thao's  Swiss  bank  account; 
the  remaining  $17,500  commission  was 
blocked  by  AID  and  is  now  the  subject  of 
negotiation. 

One  of  Thao's  most  successful  ventures 
in  corruption  was  his  collaboration  with 
Thomas  Edison  Higgins.  of  Tampa,  Fla.. 
who  manufactured  a  worthless  "battery 
additive"  in  his  home  and  in  his  garage. 

Higgins  entered  a  business  alliance 
with  Thao  with  enthusiasm.  He  shipped 
large  quantities  of  his  battery  additive 
to  Vietnam,  collected  $230,000  from  AID- 
flnanced  letters  of  credit,  and  started 
sending  money  to  Thao's  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count 690265.  According  to  agreement, 
56  percent  of  all  the  cash  received  by 
Higgins  went  to  the  Geneva  bank.  When 
AID  banned  the  financing  of  battery 
additive  in  June  of  1966.  Higgins  then 
started  shipping  smother  product,  a  rust 
inhibitor  for  automobile  radiators,  which 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  found 
had  little  or  no  merit.  All  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Higgins  venture  totalled 
$356,186.19  of  American  taxpayers' 
money.  Higgins  sent  abroad  a  total  of 
$140,050.  of  which  $125,050  was  deposited 
in  Thao's  Swiss  bank  account  and  $15,000 
was  sent  to  Japan  allegedly  to  pay  for 
advertising  expenses. 

The  subcommittee  finds  in  Its  reiport 
that  AID  officials  In  the  United  States 
had  Information  indicating  the  dubious 
nature  of  the  Higgins  transactions  before 
he  managed  to  cash  the  first  of  the  37 
letters  of  credit  he  eventually  received. 
The  agency  took  no  action  until  the 
Higglns-Thao  combine  had  cashed  24 
letters  of  credit,  totaling  $230,000,  and 
then  Higgins  was  permitted  to  receive 
and  cash  13  additional  letters  of  credit 
for  approximately  $120,000  more,  ob- 
tained by  Thao's  scheme  of  having  Vlet- 
ntmiese  Importers  amend  import  licenses 
to  reflect  orders  for  rust  Inhibitor  instead 
of  battery  additive. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  Higgins  was 
barred  from  participation  in  AID- 
financed  business  and  now  the  Justice 
Department  Is  seeking  in  a  civil  suit  to 
recover  $387,770  from  Higgins  under  the 
False  Claims  Act.  The  suit  would  never 
have  been  necessary  If  AID  officials  had 
acted  swiftly  when  they  were  first  In- 
formed that  the  Higglns-Thao  combine 
was  engaged  in  obviously  questionable 
transactions. 

Significantly.  In  the  Higgins  venture. 
all  of  the  37  letters  of  credit  represented 
import  licenses  of  slightly  less  than 
$10,000  value  and  thus  they  did  not  have 
to  be  published  In  the  AID  Small  Busi- 
ness circular  for  the  benefit  of  other  in- 
terested and  qualified  suppliers — in  the 
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unlikely  event  that  any  manufacturer 
had  a  battery  additive  of  some  value. 

At  the  time  that  AID  brought  Higgins' 
operations  to  a  halt,  he  had  willingly 
compiled  with  Thao's  standard  request 
for  the  establishment  of  a  dummy  com- 
pany In  Saigon.  This  w€is  Higgins  Enter- 
prises International,  which  Thao  had 
bUled  for  $800,000  In  fictitious  and 
fraudulent  "business  expenses"  to  cir- 
cumvent AID  regulations  and  Viet- 
namese laws  against  kickbacks  and  in- 
eligible commissions.  If  Higgins  and 
Thao  had  not  been  stopped,  American 
dollars  paid  for  worthless  products  would 
have  continued  to  flow  in  a  golden 
stream  into  Swiss  bank  accoimt  No. 
690265. 

What  has  beoome  of  the  Vietnamese 
sales  agent  Thao?  We  asked  AID  that 
question  early  Oils  year.  Thao  and  his 
comptinles  and  his  confederates  were 
suspended  In  November  of  1967  from  par- 
ticipating in  AID-financed  transactions 
for  3  years.  On  April  5, 1967,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  suspended  Thao's 
firm  in  Saigon,  but  not  the  individuals 
associated  with  it,  "until  further  notice." 

There  have  been  a  few  other  steps 
taken  against  him  by  Ills  government.  He 
was  given  a  15-day  suspended  sentence 
and  was  fined  222,000  piasters — $1,881.36 
at  the  official  exchange  rate — for  posses- 
sing $800  in  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
an  illegal  act  in  South  Vietnam.  He  also 
has  been  assessed  an  administrative  fine 
of  2,000,000  plasters— $16,949.16— of 
which  he  has  paid  200,000  piasters — 
$1,694.90.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  of 
South  Vietnam  has  "frozen"  his  deposit 
of  1,000,000  plasters— $8,474.58— for  his 
business  license,  and  has  also  placed  a 
lien  on  his  bank  account  and  that  of  his 
wife,  totaling  2.500,000  piasters — 
$21,186.45. 

Thao  spent  some  time  in  prison  in  pre- 
trial custody.  However,  he  was  a  "civil 
prisoner"  who  could  transact  business 
affairs  and  take  periodic  leaves  from  jail. 

The  subcommittee  Is  aware  that  at 
least  $300,000  was  deposited  in  Thao's 
Swiss  bank  accoimt.  Of  this  amount,  he 
has  repatriated  only  $7,000  by  order  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  He 
claims  lus  nephew  withdrew  the  rest  of 
the  money. 

niPROPRIEnES   IN    THE   PHARMACXtrnCAI.   FIELD 

Another  Vietnamese  entrepreneur  was 
a  primary  figure  in  the  subcommittee's 
disclosures  of  corruption  and  dishonesty 
in  the  importing  of  pharmaceuticals  into 
South  Vietnam  under  AID  financing. 
This  was  a  businessman  named  La  Thanh 
Nghe,  who  had  arrangements  with  sev- 
eral drug  suppliers  through  which  Idck- 
b&cks  and  ineligible  commissions  were 
sent  to  banks  abroad,  usually  to  his  ac- 
count No.  391702  in  the  Union  of  Swiss 
Banks  in  Geneva.  Additional  payments 
were  made  to  a  New  York  bank  account 
in  his  vrtfe's  maiden  name.  He  started 
arranging  kickbacks  in  1961.  and  by  the 
time  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  he 
had  been  credited  with  more  than  $800,- 
000  in  deposits. 

South  Vietnamese  laws  prohibit  de- 
posits in  foreign  banks,  whether  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  handle  the  deposits 
themselves  or  have  American  business- 
men do  it  for  them. 


In  one  instance.  La  Thanh  had  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  R.  P.  SchererCo.  of 
West  Germany  and  its  affiliated  company 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  whereby  Scherer  was 
to  kick  back  27.5  percent  of  all  moneys 
to  La  Thanh  Nghe — 10  percent  to  him 
directly  and  17.5  percent  to  the  Vietnam 
Pharmaceutical  Promotional  Office  in 
which  he  had  an  interest.  On  one  occa- 
sion. La  Thanh  Nghe's  Saigon  office 
write  to  Scherer  as  follows: 

We  will  be  thankful  If  you  would  kindly 
pay  to  Mr.  La  Thanh  Nghe  the  sum  of  17.8. 
(dollars)  1.055.55  on  his  f>er8onal  account 
number  391702  with  the  Union  of  Swiss 
Banks.  In  Oeneva. 

Testimony  In  the  hearings  disclosed 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment had  sufficient  notice,  as  in 
the  Higgins  case,  to  stop  the  impropri- 
eties before  they  reached  the  point  where 
large  amounts  of  American  dollars  were 
drained  away  from  legitimate  purchases 
into  private  bank  accounts.  An  investi- 
gator for  AID  examined  La  Thanh's  op- 
erations in  1961  and  checked  through 
them  again  for  7  months  in  1963.  How- 
ever. AID  did  nothing  about  the  matter 
until  3  years  later.  Then  the  Washing- 
ton headquarters  of  the  agency  asked 
the  investigator  to  reconstruct  his  in- 
quiry at  a  time  when  Olin-Mathieson 
Corp.  and  certain  officers  and  associates 
were  convicted  for  paying  kickbacks  to 
La  Thanh  Nghe. 

One  example  of  the  collusion  between 
Olin-Mathieson  and  La  Thanh  Nghe 
was  a  transaction  involving  a  fraudulent 
bill  for  $25,000  worth  of  one  Squibb  med- 
ical product:  Olin-Mathieson  was  billed 
for  the  medicine  by  its  Far  East  agent, 
the  Phillip  Bauer  Co.,  even  though  the 
product  was  shipped  free  of  charge. 
Bauer  then  turned  the  $25,000  over  to 
La  Thanh  Nghe's  w^ife  and  one  of  his 
affiliated  companies. 

In  another  instance,  La  Thanh  Nghe 
was  advised  that  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment was  aware  that  he  had  received 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  American 
Cyanamld  Co.  Since  he  had  not  declared 
the  receipt  of  the  funds,  he  immediately 
told  his  government  that  he  had  been 
credited  in  New  York  by  American 
Cyanamld  with  $191,000  due  to  him  on 
previous  transactions.  He  said  that  the 
funds  had  not  been  declared  because  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  regulations. 
He  also  said  that  $71,000  had  been 
brought  Into  Vietnam  and  the  remaining 
$120,000  was  still  credited  to  him  on  the 
boolcs  of  American  Cyanamld. 

When  La  Thanh  Nghe  learned  that  he 
would  be  questioned  about  the  trans- 
actions, he  asked  for  help  from  American 
Cyanamld — suggesting  for  example  that 
they  write  to  him  telling  him  that  they 
were  holding  $120,000  for  him  while  an 
AID  claim  was  being  settled.  If  the  AID 
claim  had  to  be  settled  in  cash,  he  fur- 
ther suggested,  then  the  company  could 
write  him  to  state  that  his  $120,000  was 
being  used  for  that  purpose. 

An  American  Cyanamld  official  in  the 
Far  East  wrote  to  the  parent  company 
about  the  matter,  indicating  the  collu- 
sion which  existed : 

La  Thanh  Nghe  does,  however,  require 
some  urgent  Information  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  proceed,  and  as  such  Information 


cannot  be  put  openly  In  a  cable,  he  asks  that 
In  cabling  you  merely  refer  to  the  paragraphs 
of  my  refwrt  by  number.  For  example,  re. 
his  statement  that  the  $120,000  balance  still 
remains  In  our  hands,  you  might  cable  "Para- 
graph 3  agreed."  If  you  have  to  settle  the 
AID  claim,  but  can  do  It  in  goods  as  his 
suggestion,  you  could  cable,  "Proceeding  as 
Paragraph  6."  As  La  Thanh  Nghe  has  a 
rough  copy  of  my  report,  he  will  know  what 
you  mean. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  La 
Thanh  Nghe  was  involved  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  American  and  foreign  cor- 
porations supplying  pharmaceuticals  un- 
der AID  financing  to  the  Vietnamese 
market,  and  the  patterns  of  corruption 
and  dishonesty  in  these  transactions  are 
detailed  in  the  subcommittee's  report. 

■What  has  become  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Importer  La  Thanh  Nghe?  What  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  prevent  and  elim- 
inate his  dishonest  operations? 

According  to  the  subcommittee's  latest 
information,  La  Thanh  Nghe  has  not 
spent  any  time  in  jail.  In  1962,  he  was 
suspended  personally  for  10  months  from 
importing  pharmaceuticals,  but  his 
firms  were  allowed  to  operate.  He  has 
repatriated  $491,397  from  his  foreign 
bank  accounts.  In  1964,  he  was  fined 
17,000,000  piasters.  By  the  end  of  that 
year  he  had  paid  7,640,000  piasters,  and 
early  in  1965,  the  remainder  of  the  fine 
was  canceled. 

AID'S    CORRECTIVE    ACTIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
subcommittee's  finding  in  this  report  on 
the  long-standing  prevalence  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  commodity  Import  program 
which  is  financed  by  AID  for  South 
Vietnam: 

The  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  testi- 
mony of  AID  officials  to  the  effect  that  the 
Commodity  Import  Program  for  South  Viet- 
nam was  In  relatively  good  shape  prior  to  the 
buildup  of  American  troops  In  1965  Is  not 
borne  out  by  the  record  of  the  hearings.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  the  abuses  and 
improprieties  disclosed  in  the  hearings  were 
committed  long  before  the  military  escala- 
tion started,  particularly  In  the  period  1961- 
64.  The  evidence  shows  that  corruption, 
fraud,  bribery  and  deliberate  circumvention 
of  laws  all  were  prevalent  long  before  the 
military  buildup. 

During  the  hearings,  I  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  supplying  so  many  different 
types  of  items  to  South  Vietnam  through 
tlie  commodity  import  program.  These 
were  my  comments: 

I  have  learned  from  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  on  which  I  also  serve, 
from  the  report  of  our  Subcommittee  staff 
members  who  were  in  Vietnam  late  last  year, 
and  from  talking  to  several  persons  who  were 
in  Vietnam  and  have  returned  to  this  covin- 
try,  that  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  actual  need  for  the  many  commodities 
which  have  gone  Into  a  country  of  16  mil- 
lion persons  since  we  started  our  expanded 
AID  program  in  1955. 

Testimony  in  the  record  discloses  that 
540  types  of  products,  under  17  general 
categories,  have  been  financed  by  AID 
funds  in  the  commodity  import  program. 
Tliere  was  no  need  for  Higgins'  battery 
additive,  nor  for  the  sea  water  that  was 
shipped  as  medicine,  and  it  is  certain 
that  close  examination  of  the  list  of 
products  and  their  end  uses  would  show 
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that  some  were  worthless,  many  were 
unnecessary  to  the  Vietnamese  economy, 
and  others  were  luxury  Items  not  appro- 
priate for  a  war-torn  nation  which  ought 
to  be  appyllng  all  of  its  energies  and  re- 
sources to  winning  the  conflict.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  US.  funds  dis- 
bursed In  the  commodity  import  pro- 
gram for  South  Vietnam  cumulatively 
reached  the  $1  billion  mark  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1967^une  30.  1968. 

I  wish  to  commend  AID  for  making 
constructive  changes  In  its  administra- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  Import  program. 
Most  of  them  are  discussed  In  the  sub- 
committee's report. 

An  Important  new  regulation  provides 
that  all  Import  licenses  for  sums  under 
$5.000— instead  of  the  $10,000  figure  that 
formerly  applied — must  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  prospective  bidders  in  the 
Small  Business  Circular  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  It  should 
be  no^  that  this  matter  was  discussed 
extensi»ely  during  our  hearings  on 
April  25-27.  1967.  and  both  the  chair- 
man and  I  were  critical  of  a  procedure 
which  allowed  37  Import  licenses  for 
Thomas  Edison  Hlgglns*  battery  additive 
to  be  approved  when  each  of  them  ob- 
viously was  drawn  to  avoid  the  $10,000 
figure  which  would  have  required  publi- 
cation in  the  small  business  circular. 
However,  the  new  system  was  not  an- 
nounced by  AID  until  our  hearings  on 
August  1-3.  1967.  Moreover,  the  new  reg- 
ulation putting  the  new  ceiling  Into  ef- 
fect was  dated  May  3. 1968. 

Another  corrective  action  by  AID  was 
to  order  suppliers  dealing  with  corrupt 
Vietnamese  agencies  to  withhold  further 
payments  to  depositories  abroad  because 
the  Vietnamese  agencies  were  under  "in- 
tensive investigation  for  suspected  gross 
irregularities."  Telegrams  containing  this 
directive  went  out  on  August  28.  1967—1 
day  before  some  of  the  suppliers  appeared 
as  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee. 

AID  took  action  in  the  pharmaceutical 
field.  The  widespread  corruption  In  this 
area  was  disclosed  In  our  hearings  in 
AprU  1967.  Effective  July  15.  1967.  AID 
discontinued  financing  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals under  the  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram. However,  the  decision  was  not  an- 
nounced until  the  outset  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  In  August  of  1967.  An 
aspect  of  the  program  of  which  the 
chairman  and  I  were  severely  critical 
during  the  April  1967  hearings  was  the 
complete  lack  of  any  system  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility in  Saigon  upon  AID  ofDclals 
who  approved  import  licenses.  AID  es- 
tablished an  agreement  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  on  July  21. 1967. 
to  obtain  specific  approval  of  AID  offi- 
cials before  licenses  are  Issued. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  a  new 
procedure  established  by  AID  on  May  13. 
1968.  which  tends  to  determine  the  eli- 
gibility of  suppliers  for  AID  financing 
before  payment  is  made  by  American 
banks  for  letters  of  credit.  AID  was  re- 
luctant to  go  beyond  the  normal  post- 
audit  procedures  for  transactions,  even 
though  the  subcommittee  was  critical  of 
the  lack  of  control  by  the  agency  over 
the  payment  of  funds  once  the  transac- 


tion was  in  the  letter  of  credit  stage. 
However.  I  discussed  the  matter  at  length 
with  AID  Administrator  William  S. 
Oaud  during  hearings  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  persistence  resulted 
In  the  new  procedure. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  concerned  to 
discover  that  to  date  AID  has  not  fol- 
lowed my  repeated  suggestions  to  solicit 
the  services  of  an  experienced  business- 
man with  topnotch  qualifications  to 
head  the  commodity  import  program  In 
Saigon.  Although  I  understand  that  a 
capable  career  individual  is  presently  In 
that  office  and  is  doing  a  conscientious 
job,  I  believe  that  an  operation  of  such 
enormous  size,  probably  $200  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  which  is  based  upon  the 
practices  of  the  commercial  market, 
would  be  in  better  hands  If  it  were  en- 
trusted to  an  extremely  capable  business- 
man. Such  an  Individual,  in  my  view, 
might  have  saved  American  taxpayers 
startling  sums  of  hard-earned  dollars  11 
he  had  been  in  charge  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

RXCOMlCSlfOATIONS 

I  agree  with  the  basic  recommendation 
of  the  report  which  states  that  the  sub- 
committee should  undertake  an  exten- 
sive Investigation  of  the  AID  program 
everywhere  it  operates. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFT.  who  so  capably  chaired  some  of  the 
hearings  upon  which  the  report  is  based 
and  who  has  indicated  his  Interest  in  as- 
sisting the  chairman  in  this  field  in  the 
future,  has  similarly  expressed  his  con- 
cern that  we  undertake  more  work  on  the 
AID  program.  I  refer  to  his  written  re- 
port to  the  chairman  in  May  of  1968: 

I  believe  the  Subcommittee  haa  the  duty 
and  responalblllty  of  continuing  its  investi- 
gation In  tbU  field  with  the  maximum  effort 
possible.  ...  It  la  obvious  that  a  thorough 
Investigation  in  depth  would  swiftly  bring 
about  corrective  measures  which  would  save 
many  millions  of  dollars  In  Federal  funds 
which  are  now  being  squandered  because  of 
inefllclency.  dishonesty,  corruption  and  fool- 
ishness. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee undertake  expanded  inquiries  In  this 
field  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  our  efforts 
encompass  the  entire  AID  program  wherever 
It  operates  around  the  globe. 

I  made  a  similar  statement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  close  of  the  hearings  in  Api-il 
of  1967: 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
keep  our  staff  acUve  In  conjunction  with 
seeing  what  Is  going  on  with  AID  In  other 
countries.  I  am  more  concerned  right  now 
with  countries  other  than  Vietnam,  countries 
where  we  are  not  Involved  In  a  cold  war, 
countries  where  I  am  Just  afraid  this  kind  of 
system — which  to  me  was  a  shocking  thing 
to  learn — that  this  same  system  In  CIP  la 
being  used  under  similar  circumstances  In 
other  countries  as  well. 

Such  an  Investigation  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  President,  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  new  administration's  inten- 
tions to  streamline  and  make  more  effi- 
cient our  foreign  aid  programs,  would 
prove  to  be  of  sound  financial  interest  to 
our  taxpayers,  and  would  serve  the  Na- 
tion admirably. 


CORRECTION  OP  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  26 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  99 
Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  28, 
agTMd  to  February  17.  1989.  be  amended  on 
page  6.  line  18.  by  striking  out  the  words 
•January  1,  1970."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "January  31.  1970,". 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cleared  the  matter  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  during  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  26, 
the  date  was  Inadvertently  changed  from 
January  31,  1970,  to  January  1,  1970. 

It  has  always  been  the  precedent  for 
the  resolutions  to  expire  on  January  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    NEW    IDEAS 

AND    INITIATrVES    FOR    ENDING 

THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  current  escalation  of  the 
war  by  North  Vietnam  places  a  fresh  and 
sharp  urgency  on  the  importance  of 
President  Nixon's  pending  visit  to  Paris. 
The  Paris  peace  discussions  are  the  ob- 
vious and  only  focal  point  for  the  test  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  new  ideas  and  new  initiatives 
for  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 

President  Nixon's  publicly  annoimced 
meeting  with  President  de  Gaulle  pro- 
vides an  excellent  diplomatic  justifica- 
tion for  his  being  in  Paris  to  place  him- 
self In  direct  contact  with  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  And  presumably  Mr.  Nixon 
has  wisely  chosen  the  Paris  setting  as  the 
most  promising  site  and  method  for  In- 
augurating his  new  initiatives.  For  only 
at  the  Paris  scene — not  from  Washing- 
ton— can  he  obtain  a  firsthand  view  of 
the  various  issues  and  assess  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  talks  and  their 
peripheral  private  discussions. 

Certainly  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  prom- 
ise of  increased  emphasis  on  our  dip- 
lomatic resources,  and  less  reliance  on 
military  options,  can  be  fulfilled  by  his 
making  a  direct  personal  assessment  of 


the  Paris  negotiations.  Paris,  too,  oCfers 
the  ideal  forum  for  the  testing  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  other  ideas  for  peace  which  were 
alluded  to  in  his  campaign  statements 
but  which  he  felt  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  during  a  political  cam- 
paign. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  not 
yet  revealed  thinking  of  Mr.  Nixon  ofifers 
the  highest  promise  for  an  early  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PHILIP  N.  BROWNSTEIN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  since 
January  20,  many  faithful,  loyal,  and 
dedicated  civil  servants  have  been  leav- 
ing Government  service  to  seek  their 
livelihoods  elsewhere.  This  exodus  is  oc- 
curring because  of  the  changeover  In  the 
administration  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  new  administra- 
tion because  it  wishes  to  fill  positions 
with  its  own  people.  To  the  contrary, 
under  our  way  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, this  is  a  part  of  the  system  and 
certainly  the  new  administration  has  all 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  to  select  the 
people  it  wants  to  place  In  sensitive  and 
top  echelon  positions.  This  is  as  it  should 
be. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  point 
must  be  made,  since  it  is  a  fact  of  our 
democratic  way,  that  It  Is  no  reflection 
upon  the  character,  loyalty,  or  efficiency 
of  those  clvU  servants  who  now  find  they 
must  leave  whether  by  their  own  choice, 
or  whether  they  have  been  asked  to 
leave.  Many  have  done  outstanding  jobs 
in  their  respective  fields;  many  have 
been  dedicated,  and  they  have  made  this 
Nation  a  far  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
work,  and  play  because  of  their  service 
to  this  country  and  to  its  people. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  all  of 
those  who  have  £tnd  are  now  leaving 
Government  because  of  the  changeover 
in  the  executive  branch.  However.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  mention  one 
name  in  particular — a  man  who  I  believe 
exemplifies  and  portrays  the  rare  type  of 
dedication  and  loyalty  we  find  in  many 
public  servants.  This  man  is  PhlUp  N. 
Brownsteln,  the  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Mortgage  Credit  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Brownsteln  leaves  the  Govern- 
ment after  a  34-year  span  of  service.  He 
commenced  his  career  as  a  truck  driver's 
assistant  in  the  FHA  in  1935,  and  he 
leaves  after  working  himself  up  to  the 
very  top  rung  of  the  ladder  In  the  agency 
in  which  he  started.  Certainly,  this  fact 
above  all  attests  to  his  capabilities  and 
the  regard  that  his  superiors  and  fellow- 


men  had  for  his  ability,  Integrity,  and 
leadership. 

The  FHA  is  not  the  only  Government 
agency  Phil  Brownsteln  knows.  He  served 
for  17  years  in  progressively  important 
positions  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, working  himself  up  to  the  position 
of  Chief  Benefits  Diiector  before  leaving 
the  VA  in  March  1961  to  return  in  the 
top  position  at  the  FHA.  He  also  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  n. 

Phil  has  served  his  Government  with 
dedication.  I  know  personally  that  during 
his  tenure  in  the  executive  branch  he 
turned  down  several  positions  in  private 
business  that  offered  more  monetary  re- 
turn than  he  received  from  his  Govern- 
ment position.  Knowing  his  dedication 
to  his  job  and  to  his  Government,  one 
would  expect  this  of  Phil. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  housing 
and  every  adjunct  of  it.  Certainly  Phil 
Brownsteln  has  also.  Brownsteln  believes 
in  the  housing  goals  set  forth  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  as  they  have 
been  restated  from  time  to  time  in  sub- 
sequent laws.  Because  of  him,  a  great 
many  more  of  our  people  aie  now  en- 
joying a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history. 

In  my  opinion,  Phil  Brownsteln  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  Commis- 
sioners of  the  FHA.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing public  servant.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  the  new  administration  re- 
quested Phil  to  stay  on.  I  regret  his  de- 
cision to  leave  Government  for  he  will 
truly  be  missed. 

To  Phil  Brownsteln — and  all  other  civil 
servants  like  him  now  departing  Govern- 
ment— I  commend  him  for  an  outstand- 
ing job  well  done,  and  I  wish  the  very 
best  for  his  future. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  In 
Hawaii  are  extremely  sorry  to  see  Mr. 
Philip  Brownsteln  leave  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  His 
33  years  of  government  service  have  been 
marked  with  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  critical  area  of  urban  housing  for 
low-income  dwellers.  Throughout  his 
tenure,  he  has  risen  to  meet  demanding 
problems  with  creativity  and  innovation. 

In  recent  years,  Hawaii  has  experienced 
a  great  housing  shortage.  Mr.  Brown- 
steln has  been  most  helpful  to  all  of  us 
in  our  efforts  to  solve  this  problem.  For 
his  assistance,  we  will  always  remain 
entirely  grateful. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  today  are 
paying  recognition  to  Philip  Brownsteln. 
who  has  just  resigned  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Phil  Brownsteln.  throughout  his  years 
of  service  in  the  Government,  was  not 
only  an  able  and  qualified  administrator, 
but  he  was  a  fairminded  friend  who 
served  his  Nation  well. 

He  served  during  an  era  when  parti- 
sanship was  in  order,  yet  he  was  not 
partisan.  He  hsuidled  matters  assigned 
to  his  jurisdiction  in  as  impartial  a  man- 
ner as  any  man  I  know  of  in  Government. 

He  Is  a  rare  man,  and  I  am  sorry  our 
Government  Is  losing  his  service.  He  was 
frank,  honest,  precise  and  accurate  In  the 


execution  of  his  duties  and  I  know  these 
qualities  will  bode  well  for  him  in  his  new 
job,  for  which  I  extend  to  him  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  well- 
deserved  success. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  about 
Philip  N.  Brownsteln,  who  has  jnst  left 
office  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

During  my  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  its  predecessor  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  Commissioner 
Brownsteln  at  close  range  under  a  num- 
ber of  trying  circumstances.  His  experi- 
ence and  ability  led  his  administration 
into  new  areas  in  housing,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  public  service,  well  demon- 
strated by  his  sticking  with  his  agency 
through  33  years  of  challenge  and 
change,  led  to  new  Federal  activities  In 
the  areas  of  lower  and  middle  income 
housing. 

I  wish  Mr.  Brownsteln  the  best  of 
success  in  his  future  private  life. 


TV  STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  CAMPUS 
VIOLENCE,  AIRLINER  HIJACK- 
INGS, AND  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
EUROPEAN  TRIP 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  February  19,  I  made  state- 
ments for  television  regarding  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  on  college  campuses,  air- 
liner hijackings,  and  President  Nixon's 
trip  to  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  those  statements  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Btro  Hrrs  Campus  Violence 

When  university  sidmlnlstratlons  sur- 
render to  the  demands  of  student  and  fac- 
ulty revolutionaries  It  can  only  serve  to  In- 
cite other  militants  on  other  campuses  to 
further  disrupt  our  higher  educational  sys- 
tem. Now.  students  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
administration  Eind  faculty  consideration  of 
their  ideas,  but  they  have  no  right  to  foment 
rebellion  and  disrupt  campus  life  for  serious 
students  who  still  think  of  college  as  a  place 
where  one  goes  to  get  an  education.  The 
disrupters  constitute  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  student  body,  and  the  university  ad- 
ministrations should  exiiel  them  from  the 
campuses  instead  of  capitulating  to  their 
arrogant  demands.  And  students  and  outside 
agitators  who  destroy  property  and  Incite 
violence  should  be  promptly  arrested  and 
prosecuted. 

Castro  Should  Retttkn  Hijackers 
I  am  pleased  that  we  have  reached  at  least 
a  partial  agreement  with  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment for  the  prompt  return  of  hijacked  air- 
line passengers.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
our  government  to  work  out  an  argeement 
with  the  Castro  government  to  return  hi- 
jackers promptly  to  the  United  States  to  face 
prosecution.  Each  hijacking  cost  the  airlines 
an  estimated  $18,000.  But  this  Is  not  the 
worst  part.  There  Is  always  the  possibility 
that  the  next  hijacking  will  result  in  a  dis- 
aster. Now.  there  have  been  some  very  inter- 
esting suggestions  on  how  to  handle  the 
hijackers,  such  as  dropping  them  through  a 
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trap  door  Into  tHe  plane's  baggage  compart- 
ment, or  flying  them  Into  a  phony  replica  of 
Havana  airport  I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  will 
see  an  end  to  the  problem  until  Caatro  sends 
bl lackers  home  to  face  trial. 

Nixon  Tan*  iMPoarANT,  Bt«d  Sats 
Prealdent  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe  will  serve 
the  good  purpose  of  showing  the  nations  In 
the  NATO  Alliance  that  the  United  States  Is 
sUll  concerned  about  what  happens  In  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  Asia.  It  comes  at  an  oppor- 
tune time.  I  think,  because  of  recent  events 
In  Czechoslovakia,  new  tensions  between 
East  and  West  Germany,  and  the  prospects 
for  Soviet- American  talks  on  cooling  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  his 
work  cut  out  for  him  In  dealing  with  the 
presumptuous  arrogance  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  who  has  been  trying  to  get  the 
United  States  to  recognize  France  as  a  full- 
fledged  nuclear  power.  I  don't  believe  that  we 
should  kowtow  to  Mr.  De  Gaulle,  but  I  would 
favor  improving  relaUons  with  the  French 
people,  however.  I  wish  Mr.  Nixon  well  on 
his  trip.  I  hope  that  It  will  be  a  safe  trip,  and 
I  Qilnk  THat  it  Lb  an  important  move  for  him 
as  the  IteMer  of  our  country. 
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RECENT  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
CASE  BEFORE  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  addressed  the  Annual  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  New  Jersey  Chamber 
of  Commerce  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

His  remarks  deal  with  three  pressing 
problems  of  concern  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: protection  of  the  environment,  im- 
provement of  our  welfare  system,  and 
strengthening  our  system  of  criminal 
justice. 

In  each  case  he  urged  application  of 
"the  Txde  of  reason"  and  indicated  the 
kind  of  approach  the  r\Ue  suggests. 

I  have  found  his  address  informative 
and  timely  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  speech 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RZMABKS    BT    SENATOR    CtllTOM)    P.     CAST,     AT 

THE  Annual  Cono«essional  Dinner,  New 

Jersey  Chamber  or  Commerce.  Pebruart  6. 

1969 

For  most  of  us.  and  that  definitely  In- 
cludes me,  there  Is  no  regret  as  1968  recedes 
Into  history.  It  was.  from  many  points  of 
view,  a  ghastly  year,  the  like  of  which  few 
would  wish  to  see  again.  A  proud  confident 
America  was  seemingly  on  Its  way  to  be- 
coming a  shambles,  rent  with  strife  and  torn 
by  ugly  violence,  the  President  virtually  a 
prisoner  of  his  office  as  passions  rose  and 
fear  and  hate  spread  from  community  to 
community. 

"The  medium  Is  the  message" — It  la  said. 
And  so  It  seemed  as  thousands  screamed  and 
shouted,  vmlnterested  In  persuading  others 
to  their  view,  indeed  themselves  heedless  of 
what  they  were  saying. 

Thus  one  could  feel  an  almost  palpable 
sense  of  relief  throughout  the  country  when 
Mr.  Nixon  In  his  Inaugural  address  suggested 
that  "we  speak  quietly  enough  so  that  o\ir 
words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 

Rightly,  the  advent  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  been  hailed  as  an  opportunity 
for  renewed  dedication  to  the  "rule  of  rea- 
son"— and  at  a  time  when  the  rule  wa«  never 
more  needed.  And  this  was.  It  seems  to  me. 
what  the  President  was  saying  to  the  coun- 
try on  January  30. 


What  U  meant  by  the  rule  of  reason?  A 
pull-back  In  foreign  and  domestic  policies,  a 
disengagement  of  government  such  as  that 
signified  by  the  "Return  to  Normalcy"  slogan 

of  the  308?  ^, ^ 

Not  at  all.  Quite  the  contrary,  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  reason  demands  a  greater  ef- 
fort a  more  thoughtful  effort,  so  that  we  not 
only  try  to  do  the  right  things  but  that  we 
do  them  the  right  way. 

It  means,  first  of  all.  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  problems  and  their  interrelation- 
ships that  the  country  faces.  It  means  also 
the  marshalling  of  our  Intelligence  to  find 
effective  approaches  with  due  regard  for  their 
possible  side-effects  and  consequences.  In 
other  words,  the  rule  of  reason  requires  not 
only  that  we  know  what  we  are  now  doing, 
and  what  we  want. to  do.  but  also  that  we 
face  squarely  the  question  whether  we  are 
wUUng  to  pay  for  what  we  want. 

The  problems  come  readily  to  mind.  They 
have  been  getUng  Up  service  for  years. 

One  that  is  Just  beginning  to  get  some 
measure  of  the  attenUon  It  warrants  Is  that 
of  man's  destruction  of  his  environment.  Hu- 
man assault  upon  nature  Is  an  old  story.  But 
now  we  are  Anally  realizing  that  a  round 
earth,  no  less  than  the  once  popular  concept 
of  a  flat  earth,  has  flnlte  limits.  We  are  run- 
ning out  of  new  land  to  use  for  today  and 
the  devil  take  tomorrow.  With  the  aid  of 
technological  and  scientific  developments  we 
have  accelerated  the  polluUon  of  the  soil,  the 
air  and  the  waters  to  a  point  where  the 
threat  to  the  health  and  llveablUty  of  our 
surroundings  Is  no  longer  theoretical  but  a 
real  and  present  danger. 

The  problem  Is  no  longer  merely  one  of 
conservation— and  In  too  many  places  there 
la  already  very  lltUe  left  to  conserve— but  of 
restoration  as  well. 

I  have  been  happy  to  work  for  passage  of 
legislation  to  curb  polluUon  of  the  air  and 
OMz  streams  and  to  preserve  some  part  of  our 
natiiral  heritage.  But  even  as  the  Federal 
government  proffers  far  too  modest  assist- 
ance to  states  and  communities  to  eliminate 
or  at  least  mitigate  pollution,  the  Federal 
establishment  sounds  an  uncertain  trumpet. 
For  there  Is  a  built-in  oonfilct  of  Interest 
within  the  bureaucracy,  not  only  as  between 
certain  executive  departments  but  between 
agencies  within  them.  The  dlffxialon  of  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  on  occasion  resulU 
In  adminlstraUve  stalemate  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  effective  enforcement.  In  some  cases, 
the  Federal  government  itself  contributes  di- 
rectly to  pollution. 

Nowhere  Is  there  any  one  top  official  or  de- 
partment charged  with  responsibility  for 
restoring  the  quality  of  the  environment  as 
a  whole.  To  save  a  park  Is  a  fine  thing  but, 
by  Itaelf,  It  Is  not  enough  when  there  Is  a 
good  chance  that  any  stream  that  r\ins 
through  It  will  become  so  polluted  that 
health  hazard  signs  have  to  be  posted. 

It  seems  like  a  bad  dream,  but  luifortu- 
nately  It  Isn't,  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
charged  with  the  protection  of  our  forests, 
has  decided  to  turn  over  Mineral  King  Val- 
ley In  California  to  private  developers  for  a 
monstrous  and  probably  very  profitable,  rec- 
reational complex.  There  are  other  examples 
closer  to  home— the  sale  of  the  Worthlngton 
Tract  in  the  KltUtlnny  range  by  the  very 
state  agency  which  Is  reeponaible  for  our  New 
Jersey  Green  Acres  program. 

Surely  this  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come : 
that  man's  environment,  from  the  central 
core  of  the  earth  to  his  farthest  reach  In 
space,  shaU  have  the  constant  protection  of 
an  agency  of  our  government  whose  sole  and 
specific  care  It  Is  to  give  that  protecUon  and 
not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  would 
defile  It  with  only  Incidental  and  sporadic 
attenUon  given  to  lu  protecUon  by  anyone. 
Accordingly.  I  am  going  to  Introduce  a  bUl 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  with  primary  responsi- 


bility for  protecting  the  quality  of  our  sur- 
roundings as  a  whole,  whatever  the  source 
of  pollution — chemicals,  industrial  use,  waste 
dUposal.  noise — wherever  It  occurs — In  the 
soil.  In  our  waters,  or  in  the  air. 

I  am  confident  the  new  administration 
will  embrace  this  concept  of  environmental 
conservation  and  will  support  the  necessary 
reorganization  of  governmental  functions 
and  realignment  of  responsibilities  among 
the  variety  of  agencies  now  involved  in  this 
field.  ^    ^ 

There  Is  much,  too,  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  improve  our  social  environment.  Take  the 
matter  of  "welfare." 

I  know  of  no  one  who  thinks  the  present 
public  welfare  programs  are  accomplishing 
their  real  objectives— that  of  helping  people 
to  help  themselves  Rather,  all  too  often,  they 
are  self-defeating,  discouraging  Inlttatlve, 
damaging  to  Individual  self-respect  and  In- 
creasingly a  source  of  distress  and  of  resent- 
ment among  the  general  public. 

Perhaps  most  shocking  of  all  is  the  fact 
that,  under  our  present  system  of  so-called 
categorical  aid — to  oldsters,  to  the  blind,  to 
the  disabled  and  to  families  with  dependent 
children— It  is  esUmated  that  Vjrds  of  the 
nation's  poor  get  no  help  at  all  because  they 
do  not  fall  In  one  of  these  categories  or  do 
not  meet  varying  state  and  local  eligibility 
requirements.  ' 

In  monetary  terms,  existing  programs  are 
both  very  coetly  and  very  unfair,  penalizing 
states  like  New  Jersey  who  want  to  mainteln 
at  least  minimum  standards  of  human  de- 
cency. For  example.  In  Louisiana  where  the 
average  monthly  payment  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  is  $103.00  the  Fed- 
eral government  pays  78%  of  the  bill.  In 
oontraat.  In  New  Jersey  where  the  average 
monthly  family  payment  Is  $237.00,  the  Fed- 
eral government  pays  only  37%  of  the  cost. 
Is  It  any  wonder  there  has  been  a  mas- 
sive migration  to  the  cities  of  the  north  and 
that  these  cltlee  are  crying  out  for  help? 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies on  welfare  In  New  Jersey  has  grown  by 
a  phenomenal  336%,  the  most  rapid  case- 
load Increase  In  the  country.  This  compares 
to  a  national  rate  of  98%  and  a  rate  of  49% 
in  LoiUsiana. 

The  need  for  Federal  welfare  standards  is 
obvious  and  they  should  be  adopted. at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  rule  of  rea- 
son requires  nothing  less. 

Longer  range  answers  have  been  pro- 
posed— a  family  allowance,  a  system  of  in- 
come maintenance,  the  negative  Income  tax. 
among  others.  There  are  advantges  and  dis- 
advantages to  each — and.  as  yet,  very  little 
proven  data. 

Some  experiments  along  these  lines  are 
underway  with  a  pioneer  effort  taking  place 
In  New  Jersey.  Their  results  shotild  be  help- 
ful in  arriving  at  more  effective  long  range 
solutions.  And  while  we  wait  for  those  re- 
sults there  are  things  that  we  can  do.  One 
Is  to  meld  a  weUare  and  the  "war  against 
poverty."  moving  away  from  the  fragmented 
approach  that  hinders  rather  than  helps 
realization  of  the  common  objectives  of 
both. 

We  can  also  do  away  with  the  anomaly 
of  having  the  direction  and  operation  of  a 
food  stamp  program,  ostensibly  designed  to 
provide  food  for  the  poor  In  the  interests  of 
better  nutrition,  handled  by  a  department 
primarily  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of 
farm  Income  and  the  disposal  of  farm  sur- 
plxiaes.  The  extent  of  malnutrition  and  even 
burger  In  the  nation  has  come  as  a  shock 
to  most  Americans.  The  expert  testimony  in 
current  Senate  hearings  on  the  damaging 
effects  of  malnutrition  In  the  fetal  period 
and  early  years  of  life  on  the  brain  and 
learning  capacity  of  children  makes  very 
grim  reading. 

We  can  also  put  more  effort  Into  providing 
greater    employment    opportunities    and   in 
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recruiting  and  training  those  heretofore  con- 
sidered unemployable  or  nearly  so.  Fortu- 
nately there  are  many  "small  splendid  ef- 
forts," as  Mr.  Nixon  put  it,  being  made  and 
they  can  and  will  have  an  Impact  in  time. 
But  we  still  need  to  work  at  a  greater  mesh- 
ing of  public  and  private  energies  if  the  im- 
pact Is  to  be  equal  to  the  challenge. 

For  the  average  American  there  Is  prob- 
ably no  sharper  Issue  than  crime  control. 
RlgbUy  the  public  Is  concerned  for  the  safety 
of  our  streets,  our  business  establishments 
and  our  homes.  Unfortunately  too  often  the 
Issue  is  posed  in  terms  of  laws  and  order 
versus  social  progress — whether  law  and 
order  are  conditions  precedent  to  progress  or 
vice  versa.  This  Is  somewhat  like  arg^ulng  the 
proper  order  of  love  and  marriage.  "Both  go 
together,"  as  a  song  a  few  years  back  had  It, 
"like  a  horse  and  carriage." 

I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  things 
clearly  we  ought  to  do  to  assure  a  wider  shar- 
ing of  the  economic  and  social  benefits  of  our 
society.  Equally  clearly,  much  needs  to  be 
done  to  Improve  our  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  the  Interests  of  law  and  order. 
Consider  this  fact: 

In  only  one  out  of  33  crimes  committed  in 
the  District  of  Coltmibla  does  the  offender  go 
to  jail. 

These  are  appalling  odds  against  society 
and  in  favor  of  the  criminal  in  our  nation's 
capital. 

The  glaring  deficiencies  In  our  present  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  show  up  at  every 
stage  in  the  process. 

The  median  time  from  filing  to  disposition 
of  a  case  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the 
District  of  Colxmibla  In  1968  was  9.5  months. 
This  Is  an  all-time  high,  double  what  It  was 
In  1966  and  more  than  six  times  what  It  was 
in  1960. 

The  10,800  arrests  made  in  1968  represent 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  49,272  crimes 
reported  to  police. 

Only  60%  of  those  arrested  were  con- 
victed of  any  charge;  and  only  66%  of  those 
convicted  were  sentenced  to  prison,  so  that 
In  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  the  crimes  re- 
ported did  the  offender  go  to  jail. 

And  since  surveys  Indicate  there  are  three 
times  as  many  crimes  committed  as  are  re- 
ported to  police,  a  potential  criminal  knows 
that  he  has  better  than  a  33  to  1  chance  of 
escaping  jail. 

In  'these  circumstances  ovir  system  pro- 
vides scarcely  any  deterrent  to  anyone  con- 
templating a  criminal  act  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  have  quoted  figures  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  part  because  figures  are  available. 
In  part  because  there  Is  only  one  court  sys- 
tem without  the  complicating  factors  of 
state  and  local  courts  with  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion and  also  because  organized  crime  is  not 
a  material  factor  in  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  are  some  indications  the 
situation  may  be  even  worse  elsewhere.  For 
example,  it  was  recently  reported  that  the 
average  trial  delay  In  the  Federal  Court  in 
Brooklyn  has  Increased  to  almost  two  years, 
despite  efforts  to  add  judges  and  reduce 
delays. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
Too  few  judges  for  too  large  caseloads. 
Inadequate  facilities  and  Insufficient  person- 
nel to  process  cases  and  provide  judges  the 
Information  and  assistance  they  need  in  mak- 
ing their  judgments,  slack  judicial  habits 
and  dilatory  practices  of  the  criminal  bar 
that  encourage  Interminable  delay  both  be- 
fore and  after  trial — all  these  operate  to  the 
detriment  not  only  of  the  Individual  defend- 
ant but  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Is  It  really  surprising  that  the  morale  of 
the  police  is  low  when  hours  and  days  are 
wasted,  waiting  In  court  for  a  case  to  come 
to  trial;  where  there  Is  no  effective  deterrent 
to  repeated  criminal  acts  in  the  form  of 
swift  and  sure  justice?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 


citizens  refuse  to  cooperate  by  reporting 
crimes  when  to  do  so  may  Involve  not  just 
inconvenience  but  exposure  to  reprisal  In  a 
useless  cause? 

The  rule  of  reason  tells  us  that  we  can 
have  law  and  order.  But  it  also  tells  us  that 
we  cannot  get  It  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay 
the  cost.  And  no  one  has  yet  calculated  what 
that  cost  will  be. 

I  have  mentioned  some,  but  certainly  not 
all,  of  the  urgent  domestic  challenges  we 
face.  Among  others  are  race  relations,  educa- 
tion, health  and  medical  care,  housing.  In 
most  cases,  resolution  of  the  problem  will 
not  be  easily  come  by.  But,  In  the  long  run, 
each  will  yield  to  the  rule  of  reason — If  only 
we  will  apply  It.  And  only  so,  I  believe,  can 
we  dispel  the  bitterness- of  the  have-nots  In 
our  society,  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  feel 
their  hard-won  gains  threatened,  and  demon- 
strate that  progress  for  one  group  need  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  another. 

If  we  win  be  guided  by  the  rule  of  reason 
In  the  months  ahead,  1969  will  mark  a  real 
turning  point  for  the  nation.  Then,  unlike 
1968,  1969  win  be  a  year  to  remember  (a 
year  we  will  want  to  rememberl). 


AN  AGENDA  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully solicit  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  read,  study, 
and  examine  in  detail  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  entitled  "An 
Agenda  for  Rural  America." 

Senators  from  rural  and  urban  areas 
alike  need  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  objectives  of  the  NRECA  as  set  out 
in  this  publication. 

I  have  long  felt  and  often  stated,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  that  no  solution  to 
our  urban  crisis  is  possible  unless  we 
simultaneously  resolve  the  equally 
urgent,  though  vastly  different,  problems 
faced  throughout  rural  America. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Financing  and  Invest- 
ment, I  held  a  series  of  hearings  entitled 
"Smail  Business  and  Rural  America" 
during  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  We  discovered  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  national  economic  stabil- 
ity and  an  overall  lasting  reduction  in 
unemployment  is  through  a  balanced  na- 
tional policy  addressed  to  overcoming 
rural  and  urban  ills  concurrently. 

Mr.  President,  this  publication  con- 
firms our  findings.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association's  publication  en- 
titled "An  Agenda  for  Rural  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Agenda  for  Rurai,  America 

(By  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 

Association) 

The  nation  must  assign  high  priority  to  re- 
versing the  socio-economic  deterioration  of 
rural  areas  and  the  continuing  migration  of 
displaced  rural  people  to  urban  centers. 

Unless  we  can  solve  this  grave  domestic 
pro'blem,  the  pressures  on  urban  areas  will 
intensify  to  unmanageable  proportions.  The 
dire  economic  and  social  consequences  of  the 
outmigration  of  25-mllllon  farm  and  niral 
people  since  World  War  n  are  readily  visi- 
ble throughout  rural  America.  And  in  more 
recent  years  have  become  dramatically  visible 
in  the  cities.  This  trend  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  our  country's 
society. 


We  urge  the  Ninety-First  Congress  and  the 
new  AdminlBtration  to  put  the  solution  of 
this  problem  at  the  top  of  their  agenda. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  which 
serve  In  2,600  of  the  nation's  3,100  counties, 
are  prepared  to  devote  manp)ower.  knowhow, 
and  local  leadership  to  such  a  program.  The 
member-owners  of  these  cooperatives  make 
up  nearly  half  of  the  people  remaining  in 
the  rural  areas.  They  have  a  personal  and 
patriotic  interest  In  the  revival  of  rural 
America. 

It  Is  Imperative,  In  our  opinion,  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  spell  out  a  national 
policy  for  the  renewal  of  rtiral  America.  And, 
also,  that  Federal  efforts  be  restructured  to 
Insure  the  most  effective  Implementation 
possible  of  such  a  policy. 

We  strongly  recommend  a  highly-coordi- 
nated, comprehensive  rural  redevelopment 
program,  including,  but  not  limited  to: 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Programs  to  attract  Industries  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  to  rural  areas  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  rural  unemployed  and  under- 
employed and  for  youth  who  are  entering 
the  labor  market. 

Programs  to  expand  existing  Industries  and 
to  laxinch  new  ones,  especially  those  which 
will  develop  natural  resources  indigenous  to 
rural  areas,  and  Industries  to  produce  de- 
fense materials  and  products  required  by  the 
government. 

Programs  to  make  available  to  rural  areas 
the  same  type  of  employment  services  now 
provided  urban  centers,  including  surveys  to 
accurately  Indentlfy  the  unemployed  and 
•underemployed,  and  to  Identify  the  trainable 
manpower,  and  to  provide  counseling,  test- 
ing, and  training  services  aimed  at  giving 
rural  jjeople  new  marketable  skills. 

Programs  to  assist  farmers  and  other  land- 
owners in  the  development  of  Income-pro- 
ducing resources. 

COMMUNITY    FACILITIES 

Approximately  30,000  rural  communities 
are  without  adequate  water  systems,  and 
about  45,000  are  without  sewer  systems.  There 
are  also  tremendous  needs  for  other  kinds 
of  essential  community  facilities,  such  as, 
health,  educational,  recreational,  and  tele- 
phone. 

(Fortunately,  electric  facilities  are  avail- 
able nearly  everywhere,  thanks  largely  to 
REA  financing  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. However,  to  maintain  these  services  on 
an  adequate  basis,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
rural  electric  systems  to  have  access  to  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  new  capital.  Hopefully, 
the  rural  electrics  will  be  able  to  develop 
new,  non-government  sources  of  growth  cap- 
ital, but  the  need  for  low-Interest  REA  loans 
will  continue  for  many  years,  particularly  In 
thinly-populated  sections.) 

Modem  community  facilities  are  vital  to 
producing  the  kind  of  living  environment  so 
necessary  for  community  socio-economic 
growth.  While  government  assistance  In  the 
form  of  loans  and  grants  has  resulted  in 
considerable  progress  In  helping  rural  com- 
munities obtain  needed  facilities,  much 
vaster  credit  assistance  must  be  made  avail- 
able. 

HOtrSING 

Nearly  fifty  percent  of  the  nation's  sub- 
standard homes  are  to  be  found  In  rural 
America,  although  it  has  less  than  one-third 
of  the  population.  One  house  In  every  four 
is  rated  sub-standard;  one  In  thirteen,  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  Many  of  the  residents 
using  this  rural  housing  are  older  citizens 
and  many  are  in  extreme  economic  straits. 
This  obvious  and  deplorable  inequity  of 
rural  life  calls  for  bold,  imaginative,  and 
large-scale  corrective  measures,  including 
Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
particularly  in  respect  to  home  ownership 
interest  payment  subsidies,  and  rental  hous- 
ing subsidies,  and  the  provisions  of  Title  X 
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reUtlBg  to  rural  housing.  We  urge  that  every 
citizen,  regardless  how  poor,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity ror  decent  housing. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
AMOClatlon  to  now  preparing  for  considera- 
tion of  Its  1.000  member  systems,  a  plan  for 
a  nationwide  campaign  to  help  Identify  more 
accurately  the  housing  needs  in  their  rural 
service  areas;  to  inform  rural  residents  of 
the  various  forms  of  credit  and  technical 
assistance  which  are  available  for  new  homes 
or  for  rehabilitating  existing  homes,  and  to 
enlist  the  support  of  private  and  public  credit 
sources,  builders,  and  community  leaders  In 
alleviating  the  serious  housing  situaUon  In 
rural  America. 

TECHNICAI.  ASSISTANCE 

Despite  the  multlpUclty  of  Fwleral  pro- 
grams dealing  with  numerous  aspects  of 
community  development,  overall  results  have 
been  far  below  expectations,  and  often,  ex- 
tremely disappointing.  The  main  reason  for 
this  in  our  opinion,  U  that  rural  areas  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  organization.  full-Ume 
personnel,  or  expertise  to  make  effective  use 
of- much  of  the  assistance  available  from 
Federal  and  State  programs. 

Planning  assistance,  such  as  that  provided 
under  the  section  701  program.  Is  of  Uttle 
value  unless  assistance  Is  also  provided  for 
follow- through  and  Implementation  of  plans. 
Present  funding  of  the  701  program  is  grossly 
inadequate  In  meeting  the  needs  of  either 
urban  or  rural  areas. 

While  recognizing  that  a  high  degree  of 
locsU  citizenry  Involvement  Is  vital  to  the 
success  of  rural  development.  It  also  must 
be  recognized  that  means  must  be  found  to 
supply  full-time  professional  experts  to  help 
local  groups  ( usually  composed  mainly  of  vol- 
unteers) devise  and  carry  out  development 
efforts. 

RESTBtTCTtrKINC    THE     rEDEKAL     MACHINEST 

A  vital  missing  Ingredient  in  the  Federal 
government  s  approach  to  rural  development 
is  high-level  overaU  coordination.  Presently, 
there  are  several  agencies  administering  some 
400  programs  that  touch  on  various  aspecU 
of  rviral  development  creating  considerable 
couluslon.  overlapping,  competition,  and 
other  serious  handicaps. 

If  rural  development  assistance  continues 
to  be  fragmented  among  so  many  agencies 
and  continues  to  grow  so  complex.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  fuU  Impact  of  the  Federal 
programs  will  ever  be  realized.  We  therefore 
urge  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
a  coordinator  for  rural  community  develop- 
ment on  the  White  House  staff.  This  Indi- 
vidual should  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  be  responsible  for  Insuring  that 
maximum  cooperaUon  and  coordination  are 
maintained  among  aU  agencies  and  depart- 
ments having  programs  bearing  on  rural  de- 
velopment. No  single  agency  or  department 
is  in  a  position  to  achieve  this  kind  of  co- 
ordination. We  are  convinced  that  It  can  be 
done  only  at  the  Executive  Office  level  with 
the  backing  and  support  of  the  President. 

In  addition,  there  Is  need  for  a  higher 
degree  of  coordination  within  departments 
themselves.  parUcularly  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Also  there  Is 
a  need  for  some  restructuring  U  Increased 
emphasis  Is  to  be  given  to  assisting  rural 
areas,  particularly  In  relation  to  basic  devel- 
opment programs  which  these  two  depart- 
ments administer. 

Specifically,  we  woiUd  recommend  that 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Small  Town  Services  office 
be  expanded  and  placed  directly  under  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  And  further  that  coordi- 
nating machinery  be  established  In  the  ofHce 
of  the  Secretary  consisting  of  a  high-level 
representaUve  of  each  of  WJD'a  "sub-de- 
partments" for  the  purpoee  of  Insuring  that 
HUD'S  programs  give  high  priority  to  rural 
development. 
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In  regard  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  believe  that  Its  two  main  oonoems — com- 
modity programs  and  rural  development  pro- 
grams— should  be  separated  through  the  es- 
tablUhment  of  two  sub-departments,  each  to 
be  headed  by  an  Undersecretary.  One  to  deal 
with  agricultural  and  commodity  programs: 
the  other  with  community  development.  Fur- 
ther, we  believe  that  the  Department  should 
be  renamed  to  more  appropriately  reflect  Its 
changing  role. 

The  1,000  rural  electric  systems  and  the 
pattern  of  goveriunent- local  people  partner- 
ship they  have  established  represents,  we  be- 
lieve, an  extremely  valuable  asset  that  the 
nation  can  utUlze  in  revitalizing  rural  areas. 
These  systems  have  considerable  resources. 
Including  thousands  of  highly-skilled  em- 
ployees, a  close  working  relationship  with 
mllUons  of  niral  people,  long  experience  in 
dealing  with  government,  and  an  Impressive 
record  of  getting  difficult  Jobs  accomplished. 
The  9,000  men  and  women  who  serve  as  di- 
rectors of  these  electric  systems  are  among 
the  most  respected  and  able  leaders  in  nual 
America. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  many  of  the 
rural  electrics  have  demonstrated  ouUtand- 
Ing  capablUtles  in  rural  development,  having 
helped  launch  3.400  business  enterprises 
which  have  created  more  than  200,000  new 
Jobs.  In  addition,  they  have  assisted  hun- 
dreds of  communities  in  obtaining  public  fa- 
cilities of  all  kinds. 

The  rural  electric  leadership  is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  assist  in  revitalizing  rural 
areas  with  the  objective  of  making  rural 
America  a  full  partner  In  the  nation's  lUe 
and  prosperity. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES  UR- 
GENCY FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
SOLID  WASTES  DISPOSAL— CHI- 
CAGO PROGRAM  PIONEERS  INNO- 
VATIVE COMPACTION  PRESS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  aware  of  our  Nation's  mounting 
waste  disposal  problems.  The  warning 
statistics  have  projected  greater  and 
greater  depths  of  solid  wastes.  A  recently 
published  survey  by  the  solid  wastes  pro- 
gram of  the  Environmental  Control  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  reveals  that  some  360  million 
tons  of  household,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial solid  wastes  now  are  being  gen- 
erated annually  and  city  officials  observe 
that  refuse  generation  is  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  5  percent.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  nightmare  vision  of 
being  buried  In  our  own  wastes.  Photos 
of  cities  in  the  grip  of  sanitation  work- 
ers' strikes  graphically  bear  out  the  cred- 
ibility of  these  drastic  prophecies.  Thus, 
I  am  pleased  to  report  on  one  experiment 
which  promises  a  dual  attack  on  two  of 
the  Nation's  most  critical  environmental 
degradation  problems — solid  waste  dis- 
posal and  land  abuse. 

Last  November  I  participated  in  a  ded- 
ication ceremony  opening  the  test  oper- 
ation of  an  innovative  refuse  compac- 
tion press.  The  compaction  press  is  being 
tested  by  the  city  of  Chicago  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  study  being  conducted  by  the 
American  Public  Works  Association  on 
the  potential  benefits  of  hauling  urban 
solid  wastes  by  rail  to  reclaim  substand- 
ard or  mine  disturbed  land  through  san- 
iUry  landfill  techniques.  My  State  of 
West  Virginia  would  benefit  from  such 
reclamation  techniques. 

For  economic  and  esthetic  reasons  it 
is  necessary  to  devise  methods  to  reduce 


solid  waste  in  bulk  to  make  transport  by 
rail  feasible  and  to  utilize  efficiently  the 
reclamation  site.  The  Chicago  compac- 
tion press  test  is  a  vital  aspect  of  the 
APWA  rail-haul  study.  Both  the  rail- 
haul  study  and  the  refuse  compaction 
press  test  are  being  nnanced  by  a  dem- 
onstration grant  from  the  solid  wastes 
program.  In  addition,  a  number  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  have 
contributed  funds  through  the  coopera- 
tive research  program  of  the  American 
Public  Works  Association  Research 
Foundation.  Funds  have  also  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Perm-Central  Railroad. 
The  Logemann  press  being  used  in  the 
Chicago  test  was  donated  by  the  Fisher 
Body  Division  of  General  Motors  Corp. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  participated  in 
the  dedication  along  with  Chicago's  act- 
ing commissioner  of  the  department  of 
streets  and  sanitation.  James  J.  Mc- 
Donough,  and  the  chief  of  the  Federal 
solid  wastes  program.  Richard  Vaughan. 
Communities  throughout  the  country 
have  expressed  keen  interest  in  the  re- 
sults of  this  demonstration  in  the  hope 
that  it  can  be  applied  to  their  waste 
disposal  problems.  I  believe  this  research 
and  demonstration  project  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  progress  than 
can  be  accomplished  when  government, 
industry,  and  public  service  organiza- 
tions marshal  forces  to  meet  our  Nation's 
critical  environmental  problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  participants  in  the  dedication  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Remaxks  of  James  J.  McDonouoh,  Acting 
Commissioner.  Chicago  Department  or 
Streets  and  Sanitation  at  Refuse  Com- 
paction Press  Dedication.  Nove»«ber  26. 
1968 

Reverend  Clergy.  Mayor  Daley,  Senator 
Randolph,  Dick  Vaughan,  distinguished 
members  of  National.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment civic,  business  and  labor  leaders,  hon- 
ored guests:  As  Project  Director  and  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Streets  and  Sanitation.  It 
elves  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  this 
morning  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  the 
Department  of  Streets  and  Sanitation,  other 
City  Departments  and  representatives  of  pri- 
vate industry  who  played  a  role  in  construct- 
ing the  faclUty  that  we  have  gathered  to  ded- 
icate this  morning. 

This  facility  was  made  possible  and  con- 
structed through  a  demonstration  grant  from 
the  Solid  Wastes  Program.  Environmental 
Control  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  problem  of  solid  wastes  disposal  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  confronting  modern  man. 
These  problems  have  been  expanded  tre- 
mendously by  the  development  In  recent 
years  of  a  highly  affiuent  society.  StatUtlcs 
show,  for  instance,  that  while  the  population 
of  our  own  City  has  remained  fairly  sUble 
at  approximately  three  and  one-half  million 
for  the  past  several  years,  refuse  generation 
for  Chicago  Is  now  Increasing  at  the  rate  of 
5  percent  per  year. 

The  Logemann  Press  being  used  In  this  ex- 
perimental study  was  donated  by  the  Fisher 
Body  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
and  18  capable  of  compacting  refuse  bales  of 
20  inches  by  16  Inches  by  variable  heights 
to  a  maxUnum  of  42  Inches.  It  Is  expected 
that  Chicago  refuse,  during  these  forthcom- 
ing tests  win  be  compacted  into  bales  rang- 
ing from  60  to  80  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 


We  want  to  emphasize  that  this  press  Is 
an  experimental  testing  facility  and  Is  not 
Intended  for  production  purposes  whatso- 
ever. 

The  Initial  phase  of  the  project  will  also 
involve  the  facilities  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  the  services  of  Barton-Aschmann 
Associates. 

Northwestern  University  will  be  concerned 
with  the  landfill  aspects  of  the  project,  in- 
cluding the  possible  use  of  specially  treated 
blocks  as  fill  material  in  lake  shore  areas. 
Barton-Aschmann  is  studying  economics  of 
the  location  of  transfer  stations  and  opti- 
mum utilization  of  refuse  truck  routing. 

Oulded  by  the  results  of  the  Initial  phase 
of  this  project,  we  hope  to  obtain  an  addi- 
tional grant  to  study  the  operational  aspects 
of   transporting   compacted   refuse   by  Tall. 

Dick  Vaughan,  who  Is  Chief  of  the  Solid 
Wastes  Program,  Environmental  Controls 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  later  In  the  program  will 
have  additional  comments  on  the  nature  and 
significance  of  this   experimental   program. 

The  project  was  Initiated  In  May  of  this 
year  and  this  accomplishment  has  been 
achieved  through  the  efforts  of  many 
persons. 

Foremost  among  those  we  wish  to  give 
special  recognition  this  morning  Is  jformer 
Commissioner  James  V.  Fltzpatrlck,  wpo  now 
heads  a  prominent  Air  Pollution  Control 
manufacturing  firm  located  In  New  York. 
Jim  Pltzpatrlck  played  a  key  role  In  the  con- 
ception and  carrying  out  of  the  Initial  phase 
of  this  vital  demonstration  project. 

A  special  note  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
also  to  Ted  Epplg,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sanitation,  for  his  support 
and  dedication  to  the  project.  Ted  was  re- 
cently elected  as  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Solid  Wastes  Research  of  the  American 
Public  Works  Association. 

We  would  like  to  give  credit  and  recogni- 
tion to  the  American  Public  Works  Associa- 
tion Research  Foundation,  which  Is  cooper- 
ating m  this  project.  Robert  Bugher, 
Director  of  the  American  PubUc  Works 
Association,  Dr.  Karl  Wolf  and  Dr.  Christine 
Sosnovsky,  Al  Kuhn  and  other  members  of 
the  American  Public  Works  Association  Re- 
search Team  have  all  shown  great  dedication 
and  enthusiasm. 

At  this  time.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have 
the  privilege  to  present  the  one  man  who 
is  most  responsible  for  Chicago  being  able 
to  dedicate  another  "First"  day. 

Because  of  his  leadership.  Interest  and 
confidence  In  supporting  new  Ideas  In  the 
field  of  Solid  Waste,  we  are  dedicating  here 
this  morning  the  nation's  first  refuse  com- 
paction research  facility. 

May  I  present  to  you  The  Honorable  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Remarks  op  Hon.  Richard  J.  Dalet,  Mayor 
OP  Chicago,  III.,  at  Refuse  Compaction 
Press  Dedication,  November  26,  1968 

We  are  proud  of  fact  that  during  our  ad- 
ministration the  City  of  Chicago  has  been  a 
leader  In  research  for  finding  new  methods 
of  solid  wastes  disposal. 

This  grant,  which  made  possible  the  con- 
struction of  the  experimental  refuse  com- 
paction press.  Is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  any 
American  city  built  for  research  purposes. 

The  grant  is  a  great  step  forward  by  the 
government  In  assisting  cities  to  find  new 
and  more  economical  methods  of  refuse  dis- 
posal. 

The  cost  of  constructing  new  Incinerators 
has  Increased  greatly  In  the  past  few  years 
and  this  problem  has  been  compounded  by 
the  necessity  of  meeting  higher  air  pollu- 
tion control  standards. 

It  is  fitting  that  Chicago  be  chosen  for 
such  a  significant  project,  because  It  was  In 
Chicago  that  the  first  Conference  on  Solid 
Wastes  was  held.  That  landmark  conference 
addressed  Itself  to  the  problem  of  air  and 
water  pollution  and  solid  wastes  disposal. 


It  Is  also  fitting  to  note  that  Chicago  Is 
the  headquarters  of  The  American  Public 
Works  Association,  one  of  the  leading  agen- 
cies in  the  field  of  solid  wastes  research. 

Chicago  is  Justiy  proud  of  the  efforts  of 
the  city.  The  American  Public  Works  Associ- 
ation and  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies  to  find  new  methods  of  refuse  dis- 
posal. 

Chicago  Is  anxious  to  share  the  knowledge 
gained  in  this  project  with  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

We  hope  that  many  visitors  will  see  fit 
to  come  to  our  fair  city  to  see  this  research 
facility.  We  especially  invite  press  manufac- 
turers and  manufacturers  of  ancillary  equip- 
ment. 


and  talents  of  many  outside  the  Federal 
service.  The  Job  Is  a  big  one  and  will  require 
much  effort  and  cooperation  from  all  levels 
of  government,  private  organizations  and  In- 
dustry. 

In  his  request  for  a  one-year  extension  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  earlier  this  year. 
the  President  noted  that  "Technology  is  not 
something  which  happens  once  and  then 
stands  still.  It  grows  and  develops  at  an  elec- 
tric pace.  And  our  efforts  to  keep  it  In  har- 
mony with  human  values  must  be  intensified 
and  accelerated."  The  work  we  are  doing  here 
in  this  facility-will  contribute  In  an  impor- 
tant way  to  the  cleaner,  healthier  America 
from  which  we  all — ourselves  and  our  child- 
ren— win  benefit. 


Remarks  op  Richard  Vaughan,  Chief  or 
THE  Solid  Wastes  Program,  Environmen- 
tal Control  Administration.  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  at  Chicago  Refuse  Com- 
paction Press  Dedication,  November  26, 
1968 

I  suppose  one  of  the  most  familiar  descrip- 
tions of  the  Windy  City  was  given  by  Carl 
Sandburg  in  his  poem  "Chicago."  In  a  sense 
his  colorful  description — "Hog  Butcher  for 
the  World.  Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat,  and 
Player  with  Railroads" — has  something  to  do 
with  why  we're  here  today  in  this  one  of 
the  truly  great  cities  of  the  world.  For  all  of 
the  benefits  of  our  industrial  creativity  and 
patterns  of  urban  living,  there  is  a  negative 
aspect:  ugliness  and  poUutlon  of  the  en- 
vironment. A  residue  of  solid  waste  results 
from  all  of  the  activities  Sandburg  writes 
about  and  more.  And  what  to  do  with  these 
wastes  is  an  increasing  problem,  not  only 
for  Chicago  but  for  nearly  every  city  and 
town  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  the 
Public  Health  Service's  Solid  Wastes  Pro- 
gram is  sponsoring  demonstration  projects, 
such  as  the  one  being  conducted  in  this 
facility,  to  investigate  new  approaches  to 
solid  waste  problems  and  to  find  solutions 
through  innovative  technology.  Hopefully, 
the  results  of  demonstrations  can  be  applied 
by  others  with  similar  problems  and  require- 
ments. I  know  the  results  of  Chicago's  ef- 
forts and  the  efforts  of  the  American  PubUc 
Works  Association  in  the  soMd  waste  rail 
haul  demonstration  project  are  being 
watched  with  keen  interest  by  other  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  funding  demonstrations, 
the  Solid  Wastes  Program  performs  research, 
both  within  its  own  laboratories  and  through 
contracts,  to  develop  the  solid  waste  mscn- 
agement  technology  needed  for  the  futtire. 
Through  Planning  Grants,  States  are  en- 
cotiraged  to  accurately  assess  the  extent  of 
the  solid  waste  problem  and  to  systematically 
plan  for  handling  and  disposing  of  solid 
wastes  on   state-wide  and  regional  bases. 

The  level  of  training  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal technicians,  operators  and  professionals 
is  being  advanced  through  short  courses  of- 
fered by  the  Program,  and  toy  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  colleges,  universities  and  other 
agencies  to  bolster  curricula  In  this  field. 

Governmental  agencies,  industrial  organi- 
zations and  others  having  need  for  expert  as- 
sistance in  solving  solid  waste  problems  may 
request  advisory  services  of  the  Solid  Wastes 
Program.  In  addition,  studies  and  investiga- 
tions are  conducted  on  especially  complex 
waste  problems,  and  a  series  of  reports  will 
be  published  on  the  particular  problems  of 
varl&us  industries  and  agricultural  enter- 
prises. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  go  Into  detail  on  all 
aspects  of  the  Solid  Wastes  Program.  But  our 
end  goal  may  be  stated  simply  enough:  To 
help  preserve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment— to  protect  It  from  ugliness  and  hazard 
to  health  by  developing  economically  feasible 
and  technological  effective  methods  of  man- 
aging solid  waste.  To  accomplish  this  end  we 
are  taking  many  approaches,  and  through 
grants  and  contracts  are  enlisting  the  aid 


Rem.^rks  op  Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  U.S. 
Senator  Prom  West  Virginia.  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  at  Refusf 
Compaction  Press  Dedication,  November 
26.  1968 

In  recent  years,  as  the  problems  of  en- 
vironmental control  have  become  matters  of 
heightened  public  concern,  we  have  been 
bombarded  with  a  barrage  of  staggering  sta- 
tistics and  prophecles^ — $10  billion  to  $100 
billion  as  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  Lake  Erie — 
$20  billion  merely  to  take  up  the  backlog 
in  mvinlclpal  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction and  an  additional  $20  billion,  under 
present  technology,  for  the  separation  of 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

By  1980  we  will  be  producing  enough  sew- 
age and  other  waterborne  wastes  to  con- 
sume, in  dry  weather,  all  the  oxygen  In  all 
22  river  systems  In  the  United  States.  We 
are  generating  142  million  tons  of  airborne 
wastes  annually,  and  that  Is  increasing.  Min- 
ing and  mineral  processing  industries  pro- 
duce almost  one  billion  tons  of  solid  waste 
annually.  Agriculture  and  the  food  processing 
Industries  add  almost  700  million  tons  of 
manure.  Yes,  almost  one  million  tons  of 
domestic  solid  wastes  are  produced  dally. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  nightmare  vision 
of  being  burled  or  suffocated  or  drowned  in 
our  own  wastes. 

These  are  the  warnings — the  statistics. 
And  some  of  the  more  Jeremiad-like  proph- 
ecies acquire  credibility  as  one  views  the 
City  of  New  York  in  the  grip  of  a  sanitation 
workers*  strike.  Yet  this  focus  on  the  dramat- 
ic and  sensational  aspects  of  environmental 
pollution  obscures  the  fact  that  much  is 
being  done.  Much  more  can  be  done  with 
existing  technology  to  abate  and  lessen  pol- 
lution of  our  air,  water  and  land  resources. 

The  facility  which  we  are  today  dedicating 
will  demonstrate  one  way  of  meeting  the 
solid  waste  problem  under  existing  tech- 
nology. It  is  appropriate  that  this  effort  be 
Initiated  In  Chicago— a  city  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  municipalities 
that  are  developing  effective  programs  to 
control  and  abate  the  pollution  of  our  urban 
environment. 

In  the  past  three  years  the  Congress  has 
been  deeply  Involved  In  providing  Federal 
direction  and  assistance.  In  1965  we  enacted 
the  Water  Quality  Act.  which  required  the 
establishment  of  state  water  quality  stand- 
ards. This  was  followed  in  1966  with  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  which  au- 
thorized a  massive  Increase  in  Federal  sup- 
port of  municipal  sewage  treatment  plant 
construction. 

Also  in  1965  we  enacted  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  which 
authorized  an  expanded  research  program 
and  planning  grants  to  the  states.  These 
measures  were  followed  In  1967  vrtth  the  Air 
Quality  Act.  which  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  air  quality  control  regions  and 
ambient  air  quality  criteria  and  the  develop- 
ment of  state  air  quality  standards.  Thus  the 
broad  foundations  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  have  been  laid. 

The  next  major  item  on  our  agenda  for 
enhancing  the  quaUty  of  ovir  environment 
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la  to  develop  a  systematic  program  to  assUt 
states  and  munlclpalltlee  In  meeUng  the 
problems  of  solid  waste  disposal.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  imder 
the  able  Chairmanship  of  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskle.  will  Initiate  bearings  early  next  year 
with  a  view  toward  reporting  a  major  pro- 
gram for  Federal  assistance  In  solid  waate 
disposal.  This  Is  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works,  which  It  la  my 
privilege  to  chair  I  have  worked  cloeely  with 
Senator  Muskle  In  the  development  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  legislation.  Though  It  la  too 
early  to  discuss  the  precise  details  of  future 
legislation  In  this  field,  we  may  anticipate  a 
greatly  expanded  research  and  development 
program.  There  will  also  be  substantial  Fed- 
eral construction  grants  to  local,  state  and 
regional  authorltlea  which  have  developed 
approved  solid  waste  disposal  plans. 

CLOaiMO    RZMARXS    OF    JAMSS    J.    McDONOUGH. 
ACTINO      COMMIBSIONEH.     CHICAGO     OCPAKT- 

MXNT    OF    Sraxrrs    and    SANrxATioN.    at 

RcruaB  Compaction  Peess  Dedication 

Aa  we  go  further  Into  the  first  phase  of  our 
tests  of  the  Refuse  CompAcUon  theory,  we 
I6ok  forcrard  with  eagerness  and  enthualaam 
toward  onr  projected  goals. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  ultimate  aim  of  this 
experimental  research  project  is  to  determine 
the  requirements  for  the  design  of  suitable 
production  scale  equipment  to  compress  solid 
wastes  Into  high-density,  economical  pay- 
loads  for  transport  by  rail  and  to  test  the  op- 
erational aspects  of  such  a  system. 

Testing  of  this  new  experimental  refuse 
compaction  process  will  begin  immediately 
and  will  continue  for  several  months  under 
supervision  of  the  American  Public  Works 
Association  Research  team. 

If  these  tests  are  successful,  and  we  are 
highly  optimistic  about  them,  the  Chicago 
experiment  could  revolutionize  solid  wastes 
disposal  methods  throughout  the  nation. 

Following  completion  of  the  testa,  and 
thorough  analysis,  an  evaluation  will  be 
made  and  we  will  hopefully  move  on  to  the 
next  phase  of  the  project,  the  study  of  opera- 
tional aspects  of  rail  haul  In  disposal  of  solid 
wastes.  Through  this  unique  demonstration 
project,  we  are  cooperating  In  a  great  cru- 
sade to  make  environmental  life  better  for 
future  generations. 

Our  sincere  thanka  to  each  of  you  for  Join- 
ing ua  thla  morning. 


CRIME 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  Is  no  question  In  the  minds  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  crime  today  is  a 
major  domestic  problem.  We  are  faced 
dally  with  reports  of  crimes  of  violence, 
of  threats  against  the  lives  of  innocent 
people,  and  all  too  often  reports  of  the 
deaths  of  the  innocent  by  criminals. 

I  too.  believe  we  should  be  concerned 
by  the  very  real  danger  of  "crime  In  the 
streets."  It  is  very  real  and  there  is  no 
question  that  It  exists. 

But  there  Is  another  form  of  crime 
which  is  not  on  the  minds  of  many  citi- 
zens, despite  the  fact  that  It  is  serious 
crime  and  It  Is  widespread.  I  am  referring 
to  "white  collar  crime"  which  I  believe 
is  Just  as  extensive  as  the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. The  subtle  crimes  involving  liter- 
ally millions  of  dollars  misused  and 
sometimes  stolen  outright.  It  seems  to  me. 
are  Just  as  debilitating  to  this  Nation  as 
crime  in  the  streets. 

We  all  know  that  organized  crime  ex- 
ists. We  all  know  that  the  Mafia  exists. 
But  what  we  do  not  know  is  Just  how 
vast  are  the  tentacles  which  embrace  and 
control  the  lives  of  the  innocent.  But  of 


greater  Importance  is  that  without  polit- 
ical corruption,  organized  crime  cannot 
exist.  And  with  political  corruption,  our 
civil  liberties  begin  to  ebb  away. 

Moreover,  political  corruption  Is  not 
Just  the  tool  of  organized  crime.  It  is 
used  by  the  major  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  extent  of 
this  political  corruption  involving  major 
corporations  was  revealed  during  a  trial 
In  U.S.  district  court  in  Newark,  NJ..  In 
which  a  corporation  owned  by  nine 
major  oil  companies  was  convicted  on  all 
nine  counts  Involving  bribes  totaling 
$110,000  to  municipal  oCQcials  to  obtain  a 
building  permit  and  a  right-of-way  for 
the  largest  privately  financed  construc- 
tion project  in  history. 

The  story  Is  well  told  by  Morton  Mintz, 
a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post  in 
the  February  24.  1969.  edition.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  review  of  the  book. 
"Theft  of  the  Nation,"  written  by  Donald 
R.  Cressey,  a  dean  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara  and  an  au- 
thor of  the  report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Organized  Crime.  The  re- 
view, printed  in  the  February  23.  1969. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  points 
out — 

The  activities  of  Cosa  Nostra  members  are 
so  Interwoven  with  the  activities  of  respect- 
able businessmen  and  government  offlclala 
that  doing  so  directs  our  attention  to  the 
wrong  places. 

It  Is  high  time  that  when  this  Con- 
gress turns  its  full  attention  to  the  ex- 
tent of  crime  in  America,  we  should  also 
Include  the  vast  problems  that  are  being 
created  today  by  the  pervasiveness  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  its  companion — polit- 
ical corruiytion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Waahington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  24. 
1M9I 

Nbw  Jkisbt  Cass:  Najczd  COKBtTPnoN  ob 
PaAcncAL  PoLmca? 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

In  Federal  Court  In  Newark.  N.J..  today,  an 
obscure  local  politician,  two  biialness  execu- 
tives and  three  corporations  will  seek  a  new 
trial  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
"naked  corruption"  e/er  exposed. 

That  phrase — "naked  corruption" — was 
used  In  court  last  month  by  Herbert  J.  Stern, 
a  special  Attorney  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  describe  payments  of  tl  10.000  by  the 
Colomal  Pipeline  Co.  (and  Its  agents)  to 
Robert  E.  Jacks,  president  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Woodbrldge.  N  J. 

Stem  called  the  payments  a  "bribe"  by 
Colonial  to  get  a  building  permit  and  right- 
of-way  for  the  largest  privately  financed 
construction  project  In  history — a  $400  mil- 
lion plpeUne  which  carries  40  mllUon  gallons 
of  petroleum  products  a  day  1600  miles  from 
Houston.  Tex.,  to  the  New  York  harbor  area. 

Jacks'  lawyer  said  the  tllO.OOO  was  sim- 
ply "poUtlcal  money  and  It  takes  an  awful 
lot  of  political  money  to  run  a  political  or- 
ganization In  a  community  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people." 

Lawyers  for  Colonial  h«d  still  another  ver- 
sion of  the  transaction.  The  corporation  and 
Its  ofllcers.  they  insisted,  had  been  the  victim 
of  an  extortion  plot  by  Jacks  and  Woodbrldge 
Mayor  Walter  Zirpolo. 

A  Jury  on  Jan.  33  returned  guilty  verdicts 
against  six  defendants: 


Council  President  Jacks. 

Colonial  Pipeline,  which  Is  owned  by  nine 
oil  companies  with  combined  assets  of  (35 
billion — American.  Cities  Service.  Continen- 
tal, Oulf.  PhUllps,  Sinclair,  Socony-Mobll, 
Texaco  and  Union. 

Colonial's  president  in  1963  and  1964.  when 
the  payments  were  made,  Ben  D.  Leuty. 

Karl  T.  Feldman.  who  In  the  payment 
period  was  Colonial's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. 

The  Bechtel  Corp.,  a  San  Francisco  con- 
struction firm  with  10,000  employes  and 
annual  sales  of  $750  million,  one  of  the  con- 
tractors on  the  pipeline. 

The  Rowland  Tompkins  Corp.  of  Haw- 
thorne. N.Y.,  another  contractor  on  the 
Colonial  Job. 

"Rarely  IX  ever."  Prosecutor  Stem  told 
the  Jury  before  it  returned  the  verdicts,  "has 
the  United  States  been  able  to  pull  back  the 
curtain  and  to  display  before  you  or  any 
Jury  the  kind  of  naked  corruption  that  we 
have  displayed  In  this  case,  the  Intimate 
details  of  corrupt  public  offlclala  met  and 
Joined,  furthered  and  promoted  by  big  busi- 
nessmen who  were  equally  corrupt  for  their 
own  reasons  . . 

The  curtain-pulling  Stem  described  was 
the  result  of  an  accident.  In  the  course  of 
an  investigation  of  union  racketeering  began 
by  the  Labor  Department,  FBI  accountants 
stumbled  across  a  mysterious  $30,000  check 
for  cash  Issued  by  the  Bechtel  Corp.  In  1963. 
The  name  on  the  check  was  that  of  Basel  C. 
Uckllder.  a  Bechtel  employe. 

The  Justice  Department  subpoenaed  Uck- 
llder to  testify  before  a  special  grand  Jury 
In  May.  1966.  A  day  before  he  was  to  appear, 
his  lawyers  revealed  that  Bechtel,  acting  for 
Colonial,  had  conveyed  $60,000  In  cash  to 
Mayor  Zirpolo  and  Council  Prealdent  Jacks. 

With  this  startling  new  phase  of  the  in- 
vestigation opened  up,  the  Jtiatlce  lawyers 
learned  a  month  later  that  another  $50,000 
had  been  paid  to  the  Woodbrldge  officials  In 
1964  through  the  Rowland  Tompklna  Co. 

Aa  the  Investigation  continued,  two  facts 
were  established : 

That  the  $50,000  paid  to  Jacks  and  Zirpolo 
In  1963-64  had  obtained  for  Colonial  a  build- 
ing permit  for  23  big  storage  tanks  in  Wood- 
bridge. 

That  the  $60,000  paid  In  1964  got  for 
Colonial  vital  pipeline  easements  through  five 
city-owned  lots  In  Woodbrldge. 

The  question  then  became  a  matter  of 
definition.  Was  the  money  a  "bribe."  a  "polit- 
ical contribution,"  or  a  payoff  to  extortion- 
ists? 

The  lawyers  involved  argued  all  three 
versions  to  the  Jtiry. 

Stem,  the  32-year-old  prosecutor,  said  that 
"rarely  if  ever  has  the  United  States  been 
able  to  prove  such  a  deliberate,  knowing, 
intentional  and  willful  flouting  of  the 
laws  . . . 

"Let  me  suggest  to  you  the  reason  that 
these  cases  are  so  rare  Is  because  the  men 
don't  often  get  caught  .  .  .  the  reason  they 
don't  get  caught  is  because  generally  they 
hide  It  too  well,  and  If  you  doubt  It  .  .  .  look 
how  well  It  was  hidden  in  this  case."  he  said. 

John  E.  Toolan.  a  former  New  Jersey  State 
Senator  representing  Jacks,  said  the  "story 
in  capsule"  Is  that  "elections  In  this  Nation 
are  run  with  cash  in  every  municipality.  In 
every  county,  and  everywhere  along  the  line." 
He  continued: 

".  .  .  their  Is  nothing  in  the  law  that  says 
that  a  man  cant  receive  a  contribution,  a 
poKtical  party  can't  receive  a  contribution  .   . 

"How  do  you  think  political  campaigns 
are  run?  Did  you  ever  try  to  hire  a  poll 
worker  or  a  car  or  get  a  babysitter  for  some- 
body to  go  out  to  vote,  and  think  you  can  pay 
them  with  a  check  on  Election  Day?" 

".  .  .  political  parties  spent  $36  million  In 
the  last  election  ...  Do  you  think  all  that 
money  came  In  checks?  Do  you  think  they 
paid  aU  their  bllla  In  checks? 
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"Every  political  party  must  have  someone 
in  It  who  has  the  capacity  to  raise  money  . . . 
Bob  Jacks  was  that  person  In  the  Woodbrldge 
political  organization  .  .  .  Now,  this  is  an  oil 
company  coming  through.  He  has  to  raise 
money  either  by  going  around  and  sandbag- 
ging local  people,  or  you  get  It  on  a  one-shot 
deal  with  some  big  asset  that  is  coming 
through,  and  you  take  advantage  of  It  .  .  . 

"You  know,  this  pipeline  business  Is  a 
tough  business  .  .  .  You  have  to  buy  or  ac- 
quire by  condemnation,  by  book  or  crook, 
rights  of  way  . . . 

"These  right-of-way  men  .  .  .  have  to  get 
people  to  give  them  things  that  people  don't 
want  to  give  them  ...  I  don't  want  to  do 
any  injustice,  but  I  don't  think  you  can 
get  a  Job  as  a  right-of-way  man  for  any  oil 
company  unless  you  had  calluses  on  your 
conscience  because  you  have  to  go  in  and 
set  the  Job  done." 

Simon  H.  Rlfkind,  a  former  Federal  Judge 
whose  newest  partner  is  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
the  former  United  States  Ambassador  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  represented  the  for- 
mer Colonial  president,  Leuty. 

Praising  Leuty.  who  now  is  66  and  retired, 
as  a  man  of  "superlative"  character.  Rlfkind 
tried  to  show  that  the  executive  had  been 
the  victim  rather  than  the  perpetrator  of  a 
crime: 

".  .  .  Leuty  authorized  the  payments  .  .  . 
because  he  honestly  believed  .  .  .  that  he 
and  his  company  were  threatened  with  mas- 
sive Injury,  amounting  to  a  national  disas- 
ter. ...  He  considered  the  consequences  of 
having  .  .  .  this  great  project  brought  to  a 
halt  and  decided  that  the  consequences  were 
unendurable,  as  Indeed  they  were,  and  he 
capitulated.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  all  of  the  evidence  showed  conclu- 
sively that  what  Leuty  and  his  people  tried 
to  do  was  to  prevent  the  officials  of  Wood- 
bridge  from  acting  dishonestly  and  ille- 
gally. .  .  . 

".  .  .  because  he  did  make  an  honest  de- 
cision, he  did  not  oonunlt  bribery.  He  did  not 
intend  to  commit  bribery  .... 

"Supposing  .  .  .  your  house  was  burglar- 
ized, do  you  think  we  ought  to  punish 
you?  ...  Is  that  the  way  we  are  going  to 
stop  crime  in  this  country?" 

Rlfkind  said  that  representatives  of  the 
nine  oil  companies  had  entrusted  Leuty  with 
the  $400  million  pipeline  project  "because 
his  reputation  was  as  stainless  as  the  very 
repuutlon  of  this  Colonial  PlpeUne  is  stain- 
less." He  Identified  the  owners  of  the  oil 
firms  as  "more  than  one  million  stockhold- 
ers, men.  women,  children,  widows,  orphans." 

Rlfkind  pleaded  with  the  Jury  of  eight  men 
and  four  women  to  lift  the  heavy  burden 
that  events  had.  for  five  years,  put  on  "this 
great,  good  and  creative  man"  and  "to  let 
the  sunshine  of  truth  dispel  the  shadow  of 
this  unwarranted  accusation." 

And,  he  told  the  Jury.  "Yours  will  be  the 
glory  when  you  virlpe  the  tear  off  his  lovely 
wife's  cheek. 

The  $110,000  came  to  Colonial  in  three  in- 
stallments— $20,000  and  two  of  $15,000 
each — for  the  building  permit  for  the  storage 
tanks,  and  three  more — each  of  $20.000 — for 
the  easements  for  the  plpeUne. 

The  situation  began  In  1963  when  Colonial 
was  tr3rlng  to  meet  a  deadline  of  January, 
1964.  for  completing  the  world's  largest  pipe- 
line. (Largely  because  of  resistance  in  Wood- 
bridge,  the  deadline  was  not  met  and  the  Job 
was  not  finished  until  1965.) 

On  Aug.  16.  1963.  Fred  Stevrart,  Colonial's 
right-of-way  manager  for  New  Jersey,  went 
to  see  Mayor  Zirpolo. 

Zirpolo  cited  intense  public  opposition  to 
construction  of  any  more  storage  tanks  in 
Woodbrldge  and  advised  Colonial  not  to  seek 
a  building  permit. 

Stewart  and  Zirpolo  agreed  that,  above  all. 
what  had  to  be  avoided  was  a  public  hearing 
on  the  desired  permit.  Such  a  hearing  was 
required  by  law. 


Stewart  testified  that  Zirpolo  told  him  to 
go  see  Jacks,  then  a  stranger  to  him,  at 
Metro  Motors.  Jacks'  used-car  lot. 

There,  Stewart  said.  Jacks  told  him.  "You 
have  got  to  have  friends  on  the  Council — 
friends  that  will  be  able  to  pass  this  permit 
for  you  over  the  objections  of  the  people." 

Stewart  left,  phoned  Atlanta  and  made  a 
report  to  Jack  Vlckery,  counsel  and  a  vice 
president  of  Colonial. 

Stewart  told  Vlckery  that  Jacks  wanted  a 
$50,000  "campaign  contribution"  for  the  per- 
mit. But  Vlckery  advised  him,  Stewart  said. 
"You  can't  do  it.  It  Is  Illegal — you  can't  do 
It.  It's  Illegal — under  both  Federal  and  state 
law." 

At  the  trial,  however,  then  construction 
manager  and  now  vice  president  Glenn  H. 
Giles  testified  that  Colonial's  subsequent  de- 
cision was  to  pay  the  $60,000 — and  the  later 
one  for  $60,000  for  the  easements — through 
contractors,  "because  we  preferred  not  to 
get  .  .  .  Colonial  Pipeline  Co.  involved  in 
this"  any  more  than  was  "absolutely 
needed." 

The  first  payment  for  the  permit  was 
handed  to  Jacks  on  Nov.  7,  1963 — two  days 
after  he  and  the  Mayor  were  re-elected  on  a 
platform  of  "Tanks,  No  Tanks." 

The  second  Installment  followed  Issuance 
of  the  building  permit.  The  third  was  paid 
after  Colonial  got  a  certificate  of  occupancy. 
Colonial  made  all  three  installment  pay- 
ments through  Rowland  Tompkins  Corp. 

The  three  $20,000  payments  for  the  ease- 
ments— made  in  three  successive  months 
starting  in  October,  1964 — were  handled  for 
Colonial,  by  the  Bechtel  Corp.  and  the  Gates 
Construction  and  Gates  Equipment  Corps  of 
Uttle  Perry.  N.J. 

The  Bechtel  and  Rowland  Tompkins  Corps, 
said  that  in  acting  as  conduits  for  the  pay- 
ments they  had  assumed  they  were  on  Inno- 
cent missions.  But  to  give  credence  to  this 
contention  the  Jury  had  to  believe  testimony 
such  as  this  from  William  L.  J.  Fallow,  a 
Bechtel  employe : 

Following  a  conversation  with  Jacks  at 
Metro  Motors,  Fallow  phoned  Bechtel  vice 
president  Harry  F.  Waste  In  Vancouver  and 
Colonial's  construction  manager,  Giles,  in 
Atlanta.  Then  Fallows  flew  to  San  Francisco. 
He  returned  with  200  $100  bills  obtained  from 
Basil  Uckllder.  the  Bechtel  employe  whose 
name  was  on  the  $20,000  check  which  broke 
the  case. 

Fallow  next  went  to  a  motel  room  to  count 
out  the  cash.  Then  he  drove  to  the  Menlo 
Park  Shopping  Center  in  Edison  Park,  N.J., 
where  the  Mayor  has  a  private  office.  There 
he  met  Jacks.  Fallow  gave  him  the  money. 
Jacks  put  the  $20,000  Into  a  desk  drawer. 
No  receipt  was  requested  or  offered. 

After  taking  PaUow  through  this  step-by- 
step  recital,  prosecutor  Stern  asked  if  his 
testimony  at  that  moment  remained  what  It 
had  been — "that  it  was  your  understanding 
that  that  $20,000  in  cash  was  going  into  the 
Woodbrldge  city  treasury?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Fallow  answered. 

For  the  plpeUne  easement.  Colonial  execu- 
tives Leuty  and  Feldman  told  the  grand  Jury 
that  Jacks  and  Mayor  Zirpolo  solicited  $100.- 
000.  But  Leuty  arranged  for  negotiations  in 
which  this  sum  was  reduced  to  $60,000. 

The  resulting  transactions  involve  elabo- 
rate techniques  of  concealment.  Including 
fraudulent  invoices,  fake  bonuses  and  the 
use  of  checks  much  larger  than  the  three 
actual  payments  of  $20,000  each. 

Because  the  sums  pwiid  to  the  contractors 
for  distribution  among  the  Woodbrldge  of- 
ficials were  declared  as  Income  on  their  books. 
Colonial  had  to  give  the  contractors  more 
than  $220,000  to  cover  taxes  on  the  aUeged 
income. 

One  of  the  $20,000  payments  for  the  ease- 
ment was  handled  by  Robert  L.  Bowman,  a 
Bechtel  construction  manager,  and  Robert  S. 
Gates,  president  of  the  two  firms  bearing 
his  name. 


Gates  testified  that  he  wrapiied  the  $20,000 
In  $10  and  $20  bills,  in  a  newspaper  and  met 
Bowman  at  an  Inn.  Bowman  counted  the 
money  out  on  a  bed.  put  It  in  an  envelope 
and  gave  Gates  a  check  which,  because,  of  the 
tax  factor,  was  for  $42,000.  (The  discrepancies 
between  the  actual  cash  payments  and  the 
check  amounts  added  to  the  Investigators' 
difficulties  In  building  their  case.) 

The  men  lunched.  At  Bowman's  request 
Gates  accompanied  him  to  the  Menlo  Park 
Shopping  Center.  There  Bowman  Introduced 
him  to  Jacks. 

"He  told  me  he  was  In  the  automobile 
business,"  Gates  told  the  Jury.  "He  gave  me 
his  card  and  told  me  if  I  was  buying  any 
automobiles  or  something  like  that  to  look 
him  up.  and  then  we  gave  the  money  to  him. 
put  the  money  on  the  table,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  and  Bowman  had  his  brief- 
case and  handed  me  the  envelopie  and  in- 
structed me  to  give  It  to  Mr.  Jacks.  I  put  it 
on  the  table  and  Bowman  left  and  I  went 
out  after  him." 

Explaining  how  Rowland  Tompkins  hap- 
pened to  have  conveyed  three  payments  for 
the  building  permit,  lawyer  Joseph  E.  Brill 
told  the  Jury  that  president  Howard  Tomp- 
kins, vice  president  Ralph  A.  Bankes  and  the 
late  Roy  A.  Murphy,  merely  had  performed  a 
check-cashing  service  to  help  Colonial  get 
money  to  Jacks. 

The  Jury  deliberated  three  days  before  re- 
turning Its  verdicts. 

Colonial  Pipeline  was  convicted  on  all 
nine  counts  in  the  Indictment.  (Its  counsel, 
Warren  W.  Wllentz,  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  U.S.  Senate  last  year  but  was 
defeated  by  the  incumbent,  Clifford  P.  Case. 
Wllentz's  father,  David,  who  played  a  major 
defense  role  for  Colonial  early  in  the  case, 
is  the  Democratic  National  Committeeman 
from  New  Jersey. ) 

Jacks  and  Colonial  executives  Leuty  and 
Feldman  were  each  convicted  on  the  two 
conspiracy  counts — one  for  use  of  inter- 
state malls,  phones  and  travel  to  get  the 
building  permit  by  bribery,  the  other  to  do 
the  same  to  get  the  easements. 

The  Bechtel  and  Rowland  Tompkins  firms 
were  convicted  on  one  conspiracy  count  each. 

The  indictment  contained  seven  substan- 
tive counts,  each  involving  an  interstate  trip 
to  deliver  cash  for  the  permit  or  the  ease- 
ments. 

Jacks  was  convicted  on  one  of  these  counts. 
Bechtel  on  one  and  Rowland  Tompkins  on 
four.  In  addition,  each  of  the  Gates  firms 
pleaded  guilty  before  the  trial  to  one  of 
the  substantive  counts. 

Mayor  Zirpolo,  who  became  ill  early  In  the 
trial,  faces  a  separate  prosecution.  His  coun- 
sel Is  Edward  Bennett  Williams. 

Colonial's  Giles,  who  was  promoted  from 
construction  manager  to  vice  president,  was, 
like  Zirpolo.  Indicted  on  all  nine  counts. 

But  before  the  trial  started  on  Nov.  13. 
the  Government  severed  him  from  the  trial 
in  hopes  of  eliciting  testimony  against  the 
other  defendants.  However,  he  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  against 
self-incrimination  and  refused  to  testify. 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  then  wrote 
a  letter  requesting  that  Giles  be  exempt 
from  prosecution. 

After  the  prosecution  submitted  the  let- 
ter to  the  trial  Judge,  Reynler  J.  Worten- 
dyke  Jr.,  Giles  was  compelled  to  testify  for 
the  prosecution. 

The  Indictment  named  as  conspirators  but 
not  as  defendants  seven  officers  and  em- 
ployes of  the  contractor  firms  Involved  in 
the  payments — Banks,  Bowman.  Fallow. 
Gates,  Murphy,  Tompkins  and  Waste. 

The  motion  for  a  new  trial  comes  two  years 
and  one  day  after  the  Indictment  was  re- 
turned. 

Each  defendant  faces  a  maximum  penalty 
on  each  count  of  a  $10,000  fine.  In  addition, 
each  individual  defendant  could  be  impris- 
oned up  to  five  years  per  count. 
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TH«  CwxMiMMX.  BWAMJaKMUrr  at  Youb 
SmvTCK 

(••Theft  of  the  Nation:  The  Structure  and 
Ooerstlons  of  Organised  Crime  m  Ainerlca. 
iT^nam  R.  C««ey.  Harper  *  Row.  367  pp. 

(By  Nicholas  Plleggl) 
Donald  R.  Creaeey.  a  dean  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  and  an  author 
Of  the  reJSrt  of  the  Prealdenfs  Taak  Force  <m 
organized  Crime,  haa  Just  completed  one  of 
throest-documented  and  '"^^^comprehen- 
sive  studlee  of  the  structure  and  procedures 
of  orjanl^  crime  in  America,  entitled  I7ie/f 
of  J^ation.  Early  in  the  book,  and  with  no 
tentative   apologies.   Cressey    "^'^^^   "1^;^^^ 
plain  that  organized  crime  exists  in  ^'r\c». 
because  millions  upon   ^»"°°*  °',»,'^*  °*: 
tlons  law-abiding  citizens  demand  th« Jl»clt 
goods  and  services  that  crime  supplies  and 
5«cause    wXdtmprwX    municipal    corruption 
^t'e^lt.  gr^h.  -rhe  operat^n  Of  o^- 
nlzed  crime.  •  Cressey  writes,     should  never 
be  referred  to  as  the  operations  of  the  under- 
world.' The  activities  of  Cosa  Nostra  members 
are  so  Interwoven  with  the  activities  of  re- 
spectable businessmen  and  ISO'«Jf^«'»»  °"- 
ckls  {hat  doing  so  direct,  our  »it*^"o^J° 
the  wrong  places.  More  than  one  Cosa  Nostra 
lieutenant  is  only  a  telephone  c*U  away  from 
a  governor's  office." 

Sometimes  they  are  Just  a  table  top  away 
from  the  very  Senators  who  are  »"PP«««;^^° 
be  investigating  organized  crime.  As  Peter 
Maas  noted  in  The  Valachi  Papers,  his  fas- 
clnatlng  and  refreshing  look  at  this  national 
mXse  Valachl  was  r«iuested  by  Senator 
John  McClellan  of  Arkanaa*  to  '  please  skip 
any  mention  of  Hot  Springs"  (then  a  noton- 
ous  town  in  the  Senator's  home  state)  dur- 
ing his  televised  congressional  testimony. 
Pears  of  offending  voters  and  of  losing  con- 
stituencies are  poor  weapons  for  flghtmg  or- 
ganized crime,  and  yet  the  White  House  Itself 
was  pressured  into  ordering  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  rescind  Its  approval  of  Valachl  s 
book  Maaas  stubbornness  and  Cressey  s  ex- 
pertise however,  have  led  them  into  comers 
of  a  national  embarrassment  that  are  gen- 
erally untouched.  They  both  present  a  crim- 
inal establishment  that  Is  much  more  than  a 
collection  of  bull-necked  thugs  in  wlde- 
brlmmed  hats,  a  facet  of  American  IHe  that  Is 
more  characteristic  than  aberrant.  The  child 
of  Prohibition,  organized  crime  remains  pow- 
erful simply  because  there  are  stlU  many 
services  only  It  can  provide. 

The  national  demand  for  gambling  (esti- 
mated as  high  as  $60  bUllon  annually) .  the 
businessman's  need  tor  cash  when  the  banks 
turn  him  down,  the  manufacturer  In  search 
of  a  labor  -accommodation"  and  the  union 
leader  In  search  of  a  businessman  to  squeeze 
to  insure  hla  own  position— these  are  not  the 
manifestations  of  organized  crime,  but  the 
everyday,  knee-to-groln  antics  of  Americas 
free  enterprise  system  at  work.  Yet.  these  are 
precisely  the  areas  of  connivance  where  or- 
ganized crime  and  the  business  community 
hold  hands. 

Cressey.  who  obviously  had  access  to  extra- 
ordinary information  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission,  has  filled  his  book 
with  fascinating  transcribed  tapes  of  con- 
versations between  Bdaflosl,  police  and  legiti- 
mate businessmen.  His  detailed  analysis  of 
lust  how  the  Mafia's  gambling  and  loan 
shark  operations  work,  from  the  lowest  street 
comer  funcUonary  to  remote  administrators, 
U  as  complete  as  has  ever  been  published. 
The  anecdotes  he  recounts  give  good  Insight 
into  the  byaantlne  working  order  of  things 
on  the  street: 

A  hotel  owner  Involved  in  some  Illegal 
operations  not  Involving  Cosa  Nastra  was 
being  shaken  down  by  men  who  were  not 
Cosa  Nostra  citizens.  His  brother-in-law, 
who  was  not  Involved  In  any  Illegalities, 
happened  to  be  acquainted  with  three  Cosa 
Nostra  soldiers.  He  asked  the  Cos*  Noatra 


man  to  see  that  the  extortion  stopped.  They 
did.  apparenUy  aa  a  mere  favor  to  their 
friend.  But  some  time  later  the  extortlonUt 
gave  the  hotel  man  another  whirl.  When 
the  soldiers  heard  about  It  they  killed  him. 
perhaps  to  show  that  they  were  not  to  be 
defied.  Neither  the  hotel  owner  nor  hU 
brother-in-law  was  consulted.  A  few  years 
latar  the  Cosa  Nostra  friends  killed  a  man 
over  a  matter  that  was  entirely  unrelated 
to  the  hotel  owner  They  were  indicted  for 
murder.  At  the  trial,  the  hotel  man  provided 
a  false  aUbl  for  them  by  saying  they  were 
with  him  at  the  Ume  of  the  murder.  He 
had  to  perjure  himself  or  be  killed.  He  was 
one  of  them. 

Seldom  do  citizens  become  involved  with 
organised  crime  by  accident.  Police,  who 
Cressey  claims  are  the  least  effective  of  all 
Iitefla  enemies,  areconstantly  wooed  and  won 
by  organized  crime  Cressey  Includes  the 
testimony  of  a  West  Coast  police  official  be- 
fore the  President's  Commission  describing 
a  bookmaker's  attempt  to  Influence  him. 

These  people  really  work  on  you."  the 
official  said.  "They  make  It  seem  too  logi- 
cal—like you  are  the  one  that  Is  out  of  step. 
ThU  bookie  gave  me  this  kind  of  line:  'It's 
legal  at  the  tracks.  Isnt  It?  So  why  Isn't 
It  legal  here?  It's  because  of  those  crooks 
at  the  capital.  They're  getting  plenty— all 
drlvln"  Cads.  Look  at  my  customers,  some 
of  the  biggest  guys  in  town— they  don't  want 
you  to  cloee  me  down.  If  you  do  theyll  Just 
transfer  you.  Uke  that  last  Jerk.  And  even 
the  Judge,  what  did  he  do?  Pined  me  a  hun- 
dred and  suspended  fifty.  He  knows  Joe  Cit- 
izen wanu  me  here,  so  get  smart,  be  one  of 
the  boys,  be  part  of  the  system.  It's  a  way 
of  life  m  thU  town  and  you're  not  going 
to  change  It  Tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I  won't  give 
you  a  nickel:  Just  caU  In  a  free  bet  In  the 
first  race  every  day  and  you  can  win  or  lose. 
how  about  It?' " 

Cressey  makes  It  clear  that  In  almost  any 
town  of  75.000  or  more  a  large  number  of  the 
city's  police  and  poUtlcal  figures  have  been 
corrupt  almost  continuously  for  a  period  of 
over  thirty  years. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Earl  Warren,  like  everyone  else  who  Is 
knowledgeable  about  organized  crime,  "be- 
lieves that  the  basic  problem  of  organized 
crime  is  a  problem  of  political  corruption." 
The  problem  of  organized  crime,  according 
to  Cressey,  Is  far  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  police  alone.  "The  ruler  of  an  organized- 
crime  unit."  Cressey  writes,  "whether  it  be 
an  entire  Cosa  Nostra  family  or  a  thirty- 
man  lotterv  enterprise,  has  three  classes  of 
enemle»— law  enforcement  officers,  ouuiders 
who  want  his  profits  and  underlings.  Of  the 
three  groups,  the  law-enforcement  agencies 
seem  to  be  the  least  threatexOng." 


EULOGY    TO    THE    LATE    SENATOR 
BARTLETT 


Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  was  out 
of  the  country  on  committee  business 
last  week  when  the  Senate  paid  tribute 
to  the  life  and  service  of  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague.  Senator  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett,  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  at  that 

time. 

Senator  Bartletfs  contribution  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  in  merchant  ma- 
rine affairs  will  long  be  remembered,  and 
I  shall  miss  his  counsel  in  that  area  of 
mutual  Interest.  His  kind  and  coopera- 
tive manner  to  newer  members  of  the 
Senate  typified  his  unfailing  courtesy. 
The  Senate  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
benefit  of  his  long  and  devoted  service. 
Mrs.  Spong  and  I  were  saddened  by  his 
passing,  and  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Bartlett  and  the  family. 


WHERE  DO  WE  OO  PROM  HERE? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  the  Hearst  newspapers  ran  a 
series  of  articles  entitled,  "Where  Do 
We  Go  Prom  Here?"  America's  prob- 
lems and  potential  were  discussed  by  a 
distinguished  group  of  citizens  includ- 
ing Senators  John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
Edward  Kennedy  and  the  able  Governor 
from  Oregon's  neighbor  State,  Daniel 
Ervans. 

I  would  like  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  views  on  foreign  affairs  expressed 
by  senator  Cooper.  Although  his  state- 
ment was  necessarily  brief,  it  Is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  growing 
consensus  that  US.  foreign  policy  com- 
mitments must  be  reexamined.  I  agree 
most  emphatically  with  the  Senators 
proposal  that  the  executive  and  the 
Congress  and  the  people  be  provided 
with  "the  opportunity  to  determine,  in 
advance,  under  what  conditions  we 
should  commit  our  mlUtary  forces" 
As  the  Senator  correctly  points  out: 

The  deployment  of  large  American  forces 
on  the  territory  of  another  country,  even  in 
peacetime,  increases  the  danger  of  an  Amer- 
ican engagement,  for  If  they  are  fired  upon 
they  must  be  defended  and  our  national 
honor  becomes  an  Issue.  This  Is  the  lesson 
of  Vietnam.  The  manpower  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  committed  to  the  terri- 
tory of  another  country  without  the  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  in- 
clusion of  this  series  of  articles  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHras  Do  W«  Oo  From  Here? 
We  are  passing  through  a  strange,  turbu- 
lent period  In  our  history— riots  In  our  cities, 
crime  In  our  streets,  revolt  among  our  young 
and  a  tragic  war  far  from  our  shores. 

More  Americana  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  their  country  than  at  any  time  in 
this  century.  But  I.  for  one.  am  not  pessi- 
mistic about  our  future. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  of  some  that  this 
Republic,  which  has  achieved  so  much  in 
less  than  200  years,  U  either  doomed  or 
damned. 

The  American  people  and  their  leaders  al- 
ways have  been  able  to  rise  above  adversity, 
to  solve  their  problems,  defeat  their  enemies 
and  move  on  to  greater  accomplishments. 

In  my  lifetime,  we  have  conquered  dis- 
eases that  forced  previous  generations  to  live 
m  fear  and  danger.  We  have  made  Impor- 
tant—If  long  overdue — strides  toward  guar- 
anteeing equality  of  opportunity  and  Justice 
to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  rellalon  or 
ethnic  background. 

Pour  times  In  thU  century,  we  have  sent 
American  boys  abroad  to  fight  aggression  and 
In  the  last  20  years  we  have  channeled  our 
resources  of  manpower  and  money  into  the 
rehabilitation  of  nations  in  Europe,  .^sm. 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

We  have  led  the  world  in  the  fight  against 
poverty  Illiteracy,  disease  and  hunger. 

Yet.  much  remains  to  be  done  and  I  thinK 
we  would  be  deluding  ourselves  K  we  sat 
back  complacently  and  counted  our  achieve- 
ments without  recognizing  our  shortcomings 
and  our  problems. 

It  no  longer  Is  sufficient  to  report  that  we 
are  the  most  powerful  and  affluent  nation 
in  the  world,  with  a  gross  national  product 
approaching  the  trillion  dollar  mark. 

We  must  determine  how  better  to  utilize 
our  affluence  and  productivity  to  correct  tne 
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wrongs  that  exist  within  our  society  and  to 
promote  peace  In  the  world. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  society  from 
which  the  young,  the  black,  the  American 
Indian,  the  Spanish-speaking  and  the  poor 
feel  alienated.  Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with 
a  world  in  which  war.  hunger  and  poverty 
are  constant  threats  to  life. 

Because  this  Is  such  a  time  of  searching, 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  asked  a  group  of  out- 
standing citizens  to  explore  the  problems 
that  confront  us  and  project  "where  we  go 
from  here." 

I  am  proud  to  offer  this  series  of  articles 
to  Americans  everywhere  In  the  hope  that 
the  Ideas  propounded  by  the  contributors 
will  help  us  move  toward  tomorrow  with 
greater  enlightenment. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 

Pkoblems  op  the  Cities 
(By  Joseph  AUoto.  Mayor  of  San  Francisco) 

The  destiny  of  our  nation  Is  shaping  In 
our  cities. 

Whether  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  a  great  and  prospering  democracy  is  be- 
ing determined  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Dallas.  Los 
Angeles.  San  FVanclsco  and  other  major 
cities. 

Right  now,  historic  currents  are  on  the 
move  which  will  determine  whether  the 
nation  divides  irrevocably  into  hostile  racial 
camps,  whether  the  nation's  young  with- 
draw Into  the  twilight  world  of  drugs  or 
into  the  bloody  one  of  street  rebellion. 

Monumental  decisions  are  taking  form 
this  very  minute,  and  no  American  can 
avoid  their  Implications  to  him  personally. 

The  nation's  cities  burst  with  problems — 
and  with  hope — and  the  call  Is  clear  for 
action  on  many  fronts. 

Cities  alone  can't  cope  with  the  problems 
that.  If  unchecked,  can  burn  them  down, 
and  with  them  the  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  the  whole  nation. 

State  and  federal  governments  are  removed 
from  the  firecracker  string  of  exploding 
crises  that  dally  rattle  In  city  balls.  Yet  state 
and  the  federal  government  rake  off  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  taxes  raised  In  the 
cities,  leaving  cities  In  second  class  citizen- 
ship to  deal  with  their  needs.  City  revenues 
are  Inadequate  for  police  and  fire  protection, 
garbage  collection,  street  repair  and  other 
traditional  services,  let  alone  the  urgent 
social  programs  for  better  housing,  expanded 
education,  and  the  rest. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  are  not  the  ex- 
clusive concern  of  government.  There  must 
be  total  community  mobilization.  Business 
must  recruit  and  train  ghetto  residents. 
Churches  must  crusade  for  social  justice. 
Civic  groups  must  champion  constructive 
change  In  tax  laws  so  that  the  weight  of 
urban  changes  does  not  fall  Increasingly  on 
homeowners. 

Suburbia  must  be  enlisted  In  the  battle 
to  save  the  cities— regional  taxes  or  com- 
muter payroll  taxes  will  contribute  toward 
vital  big  city  services. 

Above  all.  cities  must  Involve  ''tall  their 
residents  In  an  adventurous  coalition  for 
achievement  and  excellence.  This  should 
have  special  appeal  to  youth. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  other  volunteer  pro- 
grams have  demonstrated  the  constructive 
dynamism  of  the  nation's  young,  and  this 
force  increasingly  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problems  that  threaten  our  cities. 
The  vote  should  be  given  to  18  year-olds. 

Militants  who  seek  change  though  non- 
violence should  be  brought  Into  the  chain 
of  decision-making,  and  not  Isolated  and 
forced  Into  alliance  with  the  lawless  and 
anarchic.  The  strutting  militarism  of  the 
Black  Panther  and  other  movements  has 
little  appeal  If  genuine  progress  is  being 
made  toward  social  Justice. 


Always,  city  government  as  a  central  and 
unifying  agency,  should  reach  out  and  open 
lines  of  communication  and  participation  to 
all  possible  groups.  City  Hall  must  never  be 
the  Isolated  citadel  of  a  smug  establishment, 
but  should  be  one  of  many  places  where  city 
officials  can  meet  with  concerned  citizens. 
Neighborhood  halls,  churches  and  schools 
can  be  Just  as  forceful  a  fulcrum  for  decision. 
The  problems  on  which  the  fate  of  cities 
hang  are  many,  but  the  following  burn  with 
incredible  urgency: 

Maintaining  a  social  equilibrium  of  a  city. 
Middle-Income  families  are  moving  In  in- 
creasing numbers  to  suburbia  where  housing 
Is  cheaper  and  more  attractive.  Cities  are 
left  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  This  tide  must 
be  stemmed  by  Inventive  housing  programs, 
by  equitable  taxes  that  will  relieve  the  home- 
owner, by  providing  the  most  In  modern 
education. 

Law  and  Order.  Crime  soars,  symptomatic 
of  the  deep  unrest  In  the  cities.  Law  and 
order  comes  not  from  repression,  but  depends 
on  three  inseparable  pillars — vigorous  en- 
forcement, enlightened  community  relations, 
and  an  unrelenting  war  on  the  social  evils 
that  breed  crime. 

Police  are  doing  a  heroic  Job  in  the  face 
of  enormous  provocation.  They  must  be  given 
pay  and  training  commensurate  with  their 
duties.  They  must  receive  modern  computers 
and  communication  equipment  so  they  can 
deploy  more  swiftly  and  effectively  In  high- 
crime  areas.  And.  above  all.  they  must  receive 
the  backing  of  all  citizens. 

There  are  two  areas  of  law  enforcement 
that  require  special  attention: 

1.  Drug  abuse.  Too  many  young  people  are 
Indulging  themselves  in  the  Indolence  of 
narcotics.  A  national  commission  should  be 
set  up — either  by  the  President  or  the  Sur- 
geon General — to  study  why  youth  turn  to 
drugs  and  how  they  are  affected  physically 
and  psychologically.  Furthermore,  medical 
and  community  service  organizations  must 
be  mobilized  to  treat  persons  who  have 
plunged  Into  the  world  of  drugs. 

2.  Civil  disorder.  Dissent  must  be  protected, 
but  violence  must  be  quickly  controlled  with 
whatever  force  is  needed.  Public  officials  must 
make  clear  the  distinct  line  between  forceful 
advocacy  and  raw  force.  The  principle  Is  Im- 
pregnable :  anyone  can  say  what  he  wants,  no 
matter  how  unpopular,  when  he  wants.  But 
no  one  has  the  right  to  block  a  street,  seize 
a  college  administration  building,  or  disrupt 
a  meeting. 

Freedom  to  Act.  Cities  must  be  free  to 
enact  legislation  for  their  own  well-being 
and  protection.  They  should  not  be  deterred 
from  acting  on  their  own  problems — whether 
they  relate  to  weapons  control,  taxes,  civil 
disorder,  pornography  or  other  matters  pe- 
culiar to  cities — on  the  theory  that  state  or 
federal  legislation  is  preemptive. 

Tax  reform.  The  property  tax  no  longer 
can  continue  to  support  the  increased  costs 
of  local  government.  Distinction  must  be 
made  between  Income  property  and  non- 
income  residential  property,  and  taxes  must 
be  developed  that  are  more  equitably  related 
to  ability  to  pay. 

Urban  funds.  Local  taxes  alone  aren't  suf- 
ficient to  meet  city  needs,  and  will  require 
massive  federal,  state  and  especially  private 
assistance  to  accelerate  needed  programs  par- 
ticularly In  low  and  moderate  priced  hous- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments must  share  large  portions  of  their 
revenues  with  cities.  Revenue  should  be 
shared  directly  with  cities  based  on  a  per 
capita  formula  adjusted  to  recognize  the  tax 
effort  and  revenue  needs  of  individual  cities. 

Social  action.  Truly  monumental  pro- 
grams, of  the  scope  undertaken  when  the 
nation  Is  In  great  peril,  must  be  mounted 
against  bad  housing.  Inadequate  employment 
and  Inferior  education.  These  are  evils  that 
deny  equality  of  opportunity. 


Heritage  of  Beauty.  Cities  must  preserve 
their  beauty  and  that  sophisticated  climate 
of  culture  that  attracts  the  artists,  the  cre- 
ative man  and  the  man  with  Ideas.  Historic 
buildings  mtist  be  retained,  and  parks  must 
be  allowed  to  flower  and  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  freeways.  At  least  that's  the  attitude 
In  San  FYanclsco  where  the  views  and  vistas 
are  the  inalienable  birthright  of  all  their 
residents. 

The  list  of  priorities  may  be  endless,  but 
no  city  win  make  progress  against  her  prob- 
lems unless  she  can  count  on  two  overriding 
and  paramount  factors — vital  economic 
growth  that  opens  Jobs  and  opportunities 
and  orderly  government  that  allows  all  to 
speak  and  no  one  to  obstruct. 

The  goals  stand  beyond  narrow  partisan- 
ship, and  the  pressure  for  their  achievement 
builds  forcefully  in  every  city — and  applies 
equally  on  whomever  sits  In  the  White  House. 
President  Nixon  will  have  to  confront  them 
Just  as  vigorously  and  as  conscientiously  as 
has  President  Johnson. 

There  is  a  dream  in  the  cities  as  old  as 
this  nation.  It  Is  this — to  give  every  Ameri- 
can an  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  the  best 
of  the  human  experience,  In  accordance  with 
his  or  her  capacity  in  an  urban  environment 
that  is  at  once  peaceful,  harmonious,  beau- 
tiful and  healthful. 

Foreign  Affairs 

(By  John  Sherman  Cooper.  Senate  Foreign 

Relations  Committee) 

In  suggesting  the  Immediate  tasks  and 
future  trends  of  American  foreign  policy,  one 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent-elect Richard  Nixon  will  make  the 
decisions  upon  Issues  as  they  arise — at  times 
In  consultation  with  the  Congress — and  that 
he  will  set  out  long-term  policies  and  goals 
for  our  country. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  Important  that  private 
citizens  and  members  of  Congress  give  their 
views,  for  our  foreign  policy  must  express  the 
wlU  and  have  the  support  of  the  i>eople. 
Although  my  views  cannot  be  comprehensive, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  three  urgent  tasks : 

First,  and  of  critical  Importance,  is  the 
settlement  of  several  dangerous  situations  In 
the  world  which  continuously  threaten  war. 
with  the  possibility  of  an  American  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  nu- 
clear catastrophe. 

'The  second  task  is  to  examine  means  to 
avoid  future  military  engagements  through- 
out the  world,  unless  It  Is  determined  by 
both  branches  of  our  government  to  be  clear- 
ly in  our  national  Interest  and  within  the 
scope  of  our  national  resources. 

Third  Is  the  Imperative  task  of  reducing  the 
arms  race,  and  of  fostering  peaceful  associa- 
tions throughout  the  world,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  reasonable  and  positive  hope  of  a  stable 
and  peaceful  world. 

Since  World  War  IT.  the  United  States  has 
grappled  with  situations  of  danger  all  around 
the  world.  They  remain  unsettled — the  war  In 
divided  Vietnam,  the  potentially  explosive 
situation  In  the  Middle  East,  the  problems 
of  a  divided  Korea  and  China,  and  the 
security  of  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  under  the  NATO  shield.  It  may  be 
argued  that  as  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  constant  and  fairly  successful  policy 
toward  these  problems,  no  radical  changes 
are  required.  But  new  developments  have 
occurred  In  all  of  these  situations  In  the  past 
year.  There  are  new  necessities,  and  new 
opportunities  to  deal  with  them  now  in  a 
more  radical  and  effective  way  than  in  the 
past. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  remains  the  most 
troubling  issue.  Great  credit  Is  due  President 
Johnson  for  his  unselfish  initiative.  In  ceasing 
the  bombing,  as  many  of  us  advocated  in 
order  to  bring  about  talks  In  Farts,  and  we 
hope  that  progress  will  be  made  during  the 
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remainder  of  his  term.  Advances  have  been 
made  and  If  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front  will  discuss  with  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  matters  of  sub- 
stance and  If  the  level  of  fl«hUng  Is  reduced 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  true  negoUatlons 
and  a  settlement  may  be  reached. 

If  progress  la  not  made  In  Paris  and  the 
heavy  fighting  continues.  I  would  urge,  as  I 
have  m  the  past,  that  the  United  States  take 
the  initiative  in  proposing  that  the  Vietnam 
question  be  referred  to  a  reconvened  Geneva 
Conference.  ^  ^        . 

Such  an  Initiative  would  determine 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  Is  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  a  settlement,  and  whether  Commu- 
nUt  Chinas  recent  statement  about  co- 
existence has  any  substance.  A  reconvened 
conference  should  Include  all  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  and  the  National  Uberatlon 
Front  and  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  settlement  of  the  problems  of  the  entire 
area  as  well  as  Vietnam.  The  partlclpaUon  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Soviet  Union.  Commu- 
nist China  and.  I  would  hope.  Prance,  would 
give  authority  for  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  internaUonal  body,  backed  by  these 
powers,  to  supervise  and  to  assist  In  im- 
plemefitlng  the  terms  of  any  settlement. 

Buf  Whether  from  the  Paris  meetings,  or 
a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference,  a  flnal 
ain-eement  emerges  for  free  and  adequately 
supervised  elections  in  South  Vietnam  I 
would  consider  that  the  United  States  had 
performed  Its  full  duty,  that  the  securing  for 
South  Vietnam  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  Its  form  of  government  and  institu- 
tions, and  that  our  country  could  then  hon- 
orably withdraw  Its  forces. 
-  We  know  that  President-elect  Nixon  will 
support  strongly  negotiations  for  an  honor- 
able political  settlement.  As  he  Is  not  com- 
mitted to  any  particular  formulaUon  for  a 
settlement,  or  to  the  support  of  any  per- 
sonality in  South  Vietnam,  he  enjoys  the 
freedom  to  lead  In  the  formulation  of  a  set- 
tlement through  which  the  processes  of  self- 
determination  may  be  commenced. 

The  second  obvious  area  of  danger  is  in 
Europe  The  deployment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  ten  divisions  In  Eastern  Exirope  during 
and  before  Its  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  in- 
creasing Its  forces  to  32  dlvUlona.  upset  any 
assumed  balance  of  power  between  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

Implications  of  the  invasion  were  made 
more  ominous  by  the  statements  of  Soviet 
leaders  and  Pravda.  claiming  the  right  to 
lnter\ene  In  the  affairs  of  nations  within  the 
••soclaUst  commonwealth"  In  the  name  of  the 
••class  struggle,"  whenever  the  Soviet  Union 
determines  to  do  so.  It  Is  a  declaration  of 
policy  unknown  In  any  concept  of  interna- 
tlonal  law.  It  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  stability  of  Soviet  leadership,  and  their 
intentions  toward  the  areas  protected  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  the 
nearby  states  of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  purpose  of  NATO  Is  essentially  defen- 
sive Its  objectives  are  to  maintain  forces 
sufficient  to  deter  military  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  to  meet  and  restrain  an  at- 
tack If  It  comes.  But  lt»  purpose  also  Is  to 
provide  the  security  necessary  to  seek  detente 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  eventual  settle- 
ment of  the  Issues  left  from  World  War  n. 
The  immediate  and  urgent  task  of  the 
UiUted  States  and  Its  NATO  partners  Is  to 
restore  the  credlblUty  of  the  NATO  mission. 
I  have  obtained  an  estimate  from  our 
Defense  Department  and  I  believe  It  Is 
the  first  made  public  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining our  forces  In  Europe,  including  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  and  backup  forces  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13  bil- 
lion annually. 

Despite  thU  vast  expenditure  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  lU  ground  forcea.  but  the  test  of  NATO's 
future  lies  with  our  alUes  who  have  never 
met  their  military  requlremenu.  Mr.  Nixon 


has  indicated  that  he  will  Insist  strongly 
that  our  NATO  allies,  who  lor  the  most  part 
are  quite  prosperous,  take  the  required  steps 
to  Increase  their  strength,  manpower,  train- 
ing equipment,  and  reserve  forces.  Unless 
our"  NATO  allies  take  these  steps.  I  foresee 
opposlUon  in  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
Unued  presence  of  our  forces  in  Europe. 

To  prevent  futtire  InvolvemenU  such  as 
Vietnam,  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
should  examine  critically  the  multi-lateral 
and  bilateral  security  agreemenU  to  which 
the  United  States  has  become  a  party  since 
World  War  11— the  essential  party,  since  Its 
major  allies.  Great  Britain  and  France,  are 
disengaging  themselves  from  many  burdens 
of  re8p>onslblUty. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  U.S.  abandon  con- 
stitutional agreements  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity, but  I  do  propose  that  we  And  out  to 
what  degree— whether  by  treaty  of  execuUve 
agreement— the  United  States  has  conunltted 
Itself  to  provide  aasUtance.  and  particularly 
troops,  to  the  defense  of  other  countries.  We 
should  know  If  these  agreements  are  con- 
sUtutlonal.  are  In  the  Interest  of  our  national 
security,  and  within  the  capabilities  of  our 
resources. 

Generally,  the  agreemenU  require  that  In 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack  upon  a  party 
to  the  treaty,  the  other  signatories  will  assist 
in  meeting  the  danger  'In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes."  The  term  "con- 
stitutional processes"  Is  not  defined,  but  It 
should  mean  congressional  approval. 

The  deployment  of  large  American  forces 
on  the  territory  of  another  country,  even  in 
peaceUme,  Increases  the  danger  of  an  Amer- 
ican engagement,  for  if  they  are  fired  upon 
they  must  be  defended  and  our  national 
honor  becomes  an  Issue.  This  la  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam.  The  manpower  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  committed  to  the  territory  of 
another  country  without  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

These  suggestions  do  not  restrict  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President — his  au- 
thority to  dispatch  forces  to  protect  Ameri- 
can Uvea  and  property,  to  defend  our  troops, 
and  to  defend  our  country.  But  my  proposal 
would  provide  to  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine, in  advance,  under  what  conditions 
we  should  commit  our  military  forces. 

I  believe  that  my  suggestions  are  In  accord 
with  the  statemenU  of  the  President-elect. 
For  If  one  reads  Mr.  Nixon's  statements  close- 
ly and  m  connection  with  his  plans  to  "re- 
view our  commitments."  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  defense  of  a  region,  such  as  the 
NATO  area  and  the  western  hemisphere,  on 
one  hand,  and  becoming  Involved  mlllUrlly 
In  other  areas  which  are  not  In  the  scope  of 
our  security  Interests  or  within  the  capability 
of  our  resources. 

A  further  step  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
tensions  and  the  chance  of  war  between  the 
divided  countries.  The  time  Is  near  when  we 
should  support  the  admittance  of  North  and 
South  Korea.  North  and  South  Vietnam,  and 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations, 
while  continuing  our  support  of  the  mem- 
bership of  Nationalist  China. 

The  United  States  has  discharged  faith- 
fully lU  obligations  to  South  Korea  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Nations,  and  Its  obliga- 
tions to  Nationalist  China  and  to  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  time  to  transfer  at  least  part  of 
our  vast  responsibilities  to  the  world  com- 
munity represented  In  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  could  bring  to  bear  on 
these  divided  sUtes  a  considerable  Influence 
toward  the  settiement  of  their  problems,  the 
protection  of  their  Integrity  as  sUtes.  and 
without  prejudice  to  their  ultimate  reunifi- 
cation. 

These  immediate  tasks  and  long-range 
policies  which  our  country  must  exanalne 
and  undertake  do  not  suggest  any  return  to 
Isolationism.  The  United  SUtes  will  look 
more  closely  at  lU  capabilities  and  the  pur- 


pose of  Its  foreign  policy  and  this,  I  believe, 
will  bring  a  larger  Involvement  and  appre- 
ciation of  our  people  In  the  development  of 
a  more  realUtlc  and  constructive  foreign 
policy. 

They  Include  our  commitment  to  assist 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  through  the 
Alliance  For  Progress;  the  strengthening  of 
our  ties  with  Western  Europe  through  sup- 
port of  the  Common  Market  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workable  International  mone- 
tary system:  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  naval  and  mer- 
chant marine  fleets  to  deter  hostile  pressures 
in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe. 
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OOTLOOK    FO«   THE   STATES 

(By  Daniel  J.  Evans.  Governor  of 
Washington) 
The  year  1869  promises  to  be  one  of  great 
challenge  and  great  opportunity  for  a  rebal- 
ancing of  the  federal  system.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  role  of  the 
states  in  the  governmental  process  has  been 
In  a  period  of  decline. 

In  most  cases,  this  occurred  not  so  much 
because  of  a  deliberate  design  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  state  functions  as  by 
the  seeming  unwillingness  and  In  some  In- 
stances the  inability  of  the  stetes  to  solve 
the  problems  within  their  own  borders. 

A  feeling  grew  up.  particularly  in  the  big 
cities,  that  any  help  would  be  forthcoming 
not  from  the  states  but  rather  from  the  Fed- 
eral  Government.  Thus,  for  many  years,  a 
close  relationship  has  developed  between 
Washington,  D.C.  and  local  governments  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  participation  by  the 
states.  ,  ^, 

Although  this  federal-local  relationship 
along  with  the  vastiy  Increased  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government,  has  been 
the  most  significant  development  in  the  fed- 
eral system  over  the  past  35  years.  It  Is  now 
apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer 
that  to  eliminate  the  role  of  the  states  Is 
shortsighted  and  a  grave  error. 

Even  the  current  national  Administration 
has  come  to  realize  that  the  sUtes  have  an 
important  role  to  play  and  that  they  provide 
a  unit  of  government  which  Is  both  large 
enough  to  do  an  effective  Job  yet  small 
enough  to  be  close  to  the  people  It  serves 
and  responsive  to  their  needs. 

There  has  been  an  Increasing  willingness 
on  the  part  of  federal  officials  to  listen  to 
state  ofllclaU  and.  of  equal  Importance,  state 
officials  are  taking  the  time  to  make  their 
views  known.  As  a  consequence  of  this  new 
approach,  the  most  vital  and  active  part  of 
the  federal  system  can  be  at  the  level  of 
state  government. 

None  of  this  means  we  should  hoist  tne^ 
tired  and  tattered  banner  of  "states'  rl^ts."' 
Usually  those  who  promote  this  phrase  are 
more  Interested  In  Inactivity  on  the  part  of 
state  government  than  In  asserting  any 
rights  of  the  states.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  If  the  federal  system  Is  to  survive  and 
If  government  Is  to  serve  the  people,  all  gov- 
ernmental resoxirces  must  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  our  country. 

Although  there  are  many  areas  In  which 
great  opportunities  exist  for  the  states  to 
play  a  more  Important  role  In  the  federal 
system.  I  believe  the  most  significant  are  m 
the  area  of  federal-state  financing;  urban 
problems  and  local  government;  and  the 
unique  opportunity  we  now  have  for  states 
to  become  truly  Innovative  and  flexible  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  responding  to  the  particular 
priorities  of  Individual  sUtes. 

The  present  system  of  federal  revenue 
sharing  with  the  states  Is  through  single- 
purpose  categorical  grants  which  go  only  to 
specific  programs.  These  grants  are  generauy 
hedged  In  by  federal  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations and  many  times  are  not  responsive  to 
a  state's  needs. 

I  believe  It  Is  essential  that  we  develop  » 
better  way  of  sharing  federal  revenues  antt 


revenue  sources.  "Hils  can  be  accomplished 
both  through  the  Federal  Government  giving 
up  some  of  Its  tax  sources  so  they  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  states  and  by  returning  a  por- 
tion of  the  federal  income  tax  to  the  stotes 
In  the  form  of  block  grants  rather  than  cate- 
gorical grants. 

Funds  which  would  come  to  the  states  In 
block  grants  for  broad,  general  purposes — 
such  as  health,  education,  public  welfare — 
would  allow  the  Individual  states  to  make 
the  decisions  as  to  how  the  money  should 
best  be  spent. 

By  using  block  grants  and  by  giving  states 
the  direct  use  of  some  federal  tax  sources,  we 
not  only  allow  a  better  use  of  resources  by  the 
states  but  also  avoid  the  danger  of  federal 
rules  which  search  for  the  lowest  common 
denominator  In  their  application,  which 
often  tend  to  stifle  state  initiative,  and  which 
do  not  allow  state  solutions  that  may  be  an 
Improvement  on  the  federal  standards. 

I  believe  states  must  exercise  greater  con- 
cern for  urban  problems  and  Improve  their 
relationship  with  local  governments.  For  too 
long,  the  states  have  forced  local  govern- 
ments to  seek  federal  aid.  primarily  because 
of  the  default  of  states  to  help  with  local 
problem?.  As  a  consequence,  many  local  gov- 
ernments have  built  up  a  distrust  of  the 
ability  of  states  to  function  adequately  In 
helping  to  solve  their  problems. 

I  believe  with  the  sizable  preponderance  of 
Republican  governors,  that  there  will  be  an 
Increasing  drive  on  the  part  of  states  to  work 
both  directly  with  local  communities  In 
helping  solve  their  problems  and  to  see  to  It 
that  both  state  financial  aid  and  legislation 
to  authorize  local  sources  of  financing  is 
made  available. 

Their  position  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  local  governments  allows  the 
states  to  perform  a  unique  function.  Because 
of  their  size,  they  are  far  better  able  to  co- 
ordinate activities  at  the  local  level,  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  are  large  enough  to  work 
together  and  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  manage  national  goals. 

With  speclflc  reference  to  urban  affairs, 
states  can  assume  leadership  so  that  together 
with  the  private  sector  and  citizen  volunteers 
it  can  work  to  solve  the  serious  social  prob- 
lems which  come  with  urban  growth. 

Perhaps  as  Important  as  any  speclflc  action 
that  can  be  taken  by  the  states  is  the  role 
they  can  play  as  50  laboratories  In  the  art  of 
government.  Although  many  of  our  problems 
are  nationwide  In  scope,  their  solutions  are  in 
most  insunces  more  readily  susceptible  to  a 
state  and  local  rather  than  a  federal  solution. 
Until  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal,  the  states 
had  been  consistently  in  the  forefront  of  de- 
veloping new  ideas  for  the  solution  of  social 
and  governmental  problems. 

I  believe  this  innovative  tradition  can  be 
recaptured  and  that  In  the  next  four  years 
we  will  see  each  of  the  states  working  as  a 
full  partner  with  the  Federal  Government  In 
developing  solutions  responsive  to  state  and 
local  needs  which  will  be  far  superior  to  static 
and  Inflexible  federal  programs  and  directives 
which  do  not  take  account  of  local  con- 
ditions. 

But  none  of  this  can  be  done  easily  nor  can 
it  be  done  without  a  price. 

In  my  "•State  of  the  State"  message  to  the 
Washington  Legislature  in  1967, 1  said: 

"If  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price,  if 
we  cannot  change  where  change  is  required, 
if  we  cannot  prepare  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams so  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  expand- 
ing state  affairs — if  these  things  are  not  pos- 
sible then  we  have  only  one  remaining  re- 
course, and  that  is  to  prepare  for  an  orderly 
transfer  of  our  remaining  responsibilities  to 
the  Federal  Government." 

This  Is  the  challenge  to  the  states:  To  meet 
the  demands  of  orderly  change  within  a  vital 
and  growing  society.  With   the  new  NUon 


Administration,  with  an  Increased  recogni- 
tion both  as  to  the  need  lor  action  and  an 
Increased  regard  for  Its  ability  to  perform,  I 
believe  state  government  will  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  become  a  full  partner  with  the 
Federal  Government,  with  local  government, 
vrtth  the  private  sector  and  with  citizen  vol- 
unteers to  develop  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  of  this  nation. 

The  next  four  years  can  show  the  rebirth 
of  the  federal  system  with  the  states  leading 
the  way. 

Involvement  of  Todth 
(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Senator  from 

Massachusetts) 
On  a  mild  spring  evening  in  Indianapolis, 
during  the  primary  election  campaign  this 
year,  22  young  Americans  sat  down  to  talk. 
After  riding  many  hours  In  buses  and 
sleeping  on  benches  In  campaign  headquar- 
ters, they  had  spent  a  grueling  Saturday  on 
the  sidewalks  of  the  city  taking  the  issues 
to  the  people.  Now  it  was  time  to  take  stock. 
They  talked  of  Republicans  "Who  refused 
to  hear  them  out.  of  Democrats  who  would 
not  budge  on  Vietnam,  of  black  children 
flocking  to  pass  out  campaign  buttons,  of 
whites  in  streets  as  grubby  as  any  Negro 
ghetto  showing  quiet  pleasure  that  an  edu- 
cated visitor  wanted  to  hear  what  they 
thought. 

The  canvassers  for  Robert  Kennedy  that  I 
met  with  that  night  were  engaged  In  the 
kind  of  active  political  work  by  young  people 
that  characterized  this  year's  primary  elec- 
tions. When  they  started  that  morning  they 
had  been  novices.  The  next  morning  they 
would  return  to  the  sidewalks  older  by  more 
than  a  day. 

At  about  the  same  time  last  spring,  an- 
other group  of  young  people  was  pursuing 
a  different  course  at  Columbia  University. 
The  Issues  they  held  up  to  the  university — 
construction  of  a  college  gymnasium  in  a 
Negro  neighborhood.  Columbia's  affllatlon 
with  a  Defense  Department  research  organi- 
zation— reflected  beneath  their  surface  real 
questions  about  the  right  of  students  to  a 
share  in  the  governing  of  their  school. 

The  Columbia  protest  added  up  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  five  campus  buildings,  the  ran- 
sacking of  administrative  offices,  and  a  bloody 
confrontation  with  police  with  more  than  100 
seriously  Injured  and  nearly  700  arrests. 

It  would  be  comfortable  to  conclude  that 
the  young  folks  In  Indiana  were  working 
responsibly  vrtthln  the  established  system 
while  those  at  Columbia  were  working  ir- 
responsibly against  It. 

It  is  more  Important  to  realize  that  both 
were  working  for  what  they  believed  In.  One 
group  hoped  positive  efforts  would  be  effec- 
tive; the  other  had  concluded  that  they 
wouldn't. 

The  distance  between  confidence  and  fu- 
tility Is  growing  small  with  American  youth 
today.  Some  believe  our  society  will  always 
work,  and  some  believe  It  will  never  work 
again.  Most.  I  suspect,  are  in  the  middle. 

Today's  young  people  don't  share  the  his- 
toric guideposts  of  their  elders.  They  did  not 
know  the  mobilization  of  resources  and  pa- 
triotism brought  on  by  the  two  world  wars. 
They  did  not  feel  the  comradeship  of  disaster 
created  by  the  Great  Depression.  They  were 
too  young  to  grasp  the  national  fear  of 
global  communism  in  the  early  1950s. 

They  are  spared  the  emotions  of  the  past. 
They  come  to  us  with  fresh  vision.  And  with 
all  the  right  questions. 

They  want  to  know  why  the  war  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam  kUls 
or  Injures  more  than  200.000  civilians  of  that 
country  each  year. 

They  want  to  know  why,  with  the  United 
Nations  more  than  23  years  old,  the  world 
is  stofkoilirK  nuclear  weapons,  enough  to 
destroy  'civilization   several   times   over. 


They  want  to  know  why  Negroes  can  flght 
In  America's  wars  but  often  can't  live  In 
America's  suburban  neighborhoods. 

They  want  to  know  why.  In  the  wealthiest 
and  most  highly  educated  society  in  history, 
the  poor  are  expected  to  break  out  of  the 
ghettoes  with  no  money  and  no  education. 
The  yoimg  are  told.  "It's  much  better 
than  it  used  to  be."  And  they  reply.  "But 
why  is  It  still  as  bad  as  It  Is?" 

They  are  not  only  asking  disturbing  ques- 
tions. They  are  also  suggesting  to  America 
that  the  legacy  they  will  inherit  U  worth 
saving,  but  not  by  much. 

To  say  that  the  younger  generation  Is 
going  to  the  dogs  la  not  only  foolish  but 
futile.  For  one  thing,  whatever  the  young 
choose  to  be  is  a  reflection  of  what  their 
elders  have  taught  them  to  be,  by  direction 
or  by  neglect.  For  another,  writing  off  the 
young  Is  like  saying  that  our  nation  will  come 
to  a  noble  but  sad  end  in  30  or  40  years. 

The  way  to  appeal  to  the  young  Is  not  to 
deplore  them,  but  to  put  faith  In  them.  The 
Peace  Corps  put  faith  In  them,'' and  they 
responded.  VISTA  put  faith  in  them  and 
they  reeponded.  The  Teacher  Corps  put  faith 
In  them,  and  they  responded. 

For  there  is  no  question  that  the  young 
people  of  today  are  a  remarkable  generation. 
They  are  independent  and  skeptical  and 
confident.  They  look  at  the  world  with  the 
characteristic  honesty  of  the  yoixng.  and 
what  they  find  does  not  inspire  them. 

This  year  they  put  their  remarkable  abili- 
ties Into  politics.  They  worked  for  their  can- 
didates from  New  Hampshire  to  California. 
They  took  their  civics  lessons  at  face  value, 
believing  that  a  democracy  could  function 
only  if  everyone  participated.  And  they 
brought  to  the  political  process  far  more  en- 
ergy and  dedication  than  most  of  their  elders 
ever  had. 

In  Chicago,  they  felt,  their  hopes  had 
turned  to  ashes.  Outside  the  convention  hall 
the  young  demonstrators  were  being  battered 
and  beaten.  Inside,  the  mandate  for  change 
that  they  fought  for  and  won  in  every  pri- 
mary election  was  being  voted  down  in  the 
platform  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

But  although  the  young  people  in  their 
urgency  thought  the  battle  had  been  lost,  on 
measure  it  had  largely  been  won. 

TheU  conviction  had  helped  bring  the 
nation  face  to  face  with  the  tragic  nattire  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Their  hard  work  had  helped  demonstrate 
that  politics  really  can  work  at  the  grass- 
roots level. 

Their  skills  had  helped  convince  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  to  institute  reforms  which 
will  open  party  processes  to  the  young  In  the 
future. 

And  their  example  had  helped  persuade 
the  White  House  and  both  presidential  can- 
didates that  the  young  have  a  definite  .ind 
valuable  role  in  government. 

Americans  who  have  always  preached  the 
virtues  of  democracy  without  practicing 
them  should  take  note.  Americans  who  have 
never  rung  a  doorbell  for  a  candidate  or 
given  an  hour's  time  for  an  issue  should 
think  again.  Their  children  evidently  believe 
what  they  have  learned  about  participation 
and  individual  responsibility  and  the  ability 
of  one  person  to  influence  society. 

Early  this  vear.  before  a  college  audience. 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  characterized  the  spirit 
of  youth:  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

"It  does  not  accept  the  fallvires  of  today 
as  a  reason  for  the  cruelties  of  tomorrow.  It 
believes  that  one  man  can  make  a  differ- 
ence— and  that  men  of  good  will,  work- 
ing together,  can  grasp  the  future  and  mold 
It  to  our  will." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  young  people  of 
today  believe  they  can  grasp  and  mold  the 
future. 

So  the  question  is  not.  "Where  are  our 
young  people  going?"  But  rather.  "Can  we 
keep  tip  with  them?" 
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The  National  Economy 
(By  Prof.  Paul  McCnujken.  appointed  to  b« 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 

vUers) 

The  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
the  decade  ahead  mu«t  come  cloee  to  match- 
ing the  best  of  this  century.  If  it  w  to  be  an 
era  of  reaeonably  full  employment.  That  waa 
decreed  early  in  the  poetwar  period  when 
thoae  now  of  the  "middle  generaUon"  de- 
cided to  have  that  large  crop  of  poetwar 
bablea. 

The  figure*  are  impressive.  In  the  laat  dec- 
ade (the  1960's)  the  labor  force  was  increas- 
ing by  740.000  per  year.  In  the  1970s,  on 
whose  threshold  we  are  now  sUndlng.  the 
nations  work  force  will  be  growing  by 
cloM  to  15  mUllon  each  year.  Clearly  the  Job- 
creating  capacity  of  the  economy  must  per- 
form far  more  vigorously  than  during  most 
of  the  poetwar  period,  or  during  our  history 
going  back  for  about  a  century. 

If  we  succeed,  the  dividends  will  be  sub- 
stantial. By  the  end  of  the  1970's  the  aver- 
age family's  Income,  in  terms  of  today's 
prices,  will  approach  $1000  per  month,  and 
our  gross  national  product  will  be  In  the 
1 1.500  billion  aone.  compared  with  $860  bll- 

non  tor^968. 

TheMwlU  be  no  lack  of  demand  for  this 
enlarged  output.  As  levels  of  living  rise,  levels 
of  aspiration  also  rise  With  each  rise  in  pur- 
chasing power,  new  things  come  within  our 
horizons  that  we  had  never  considered  seri- 
ously before.  To  the  newlyweds.  their  aspira- 
tion may  be  owning  a  home  in  the  suburbs. 
Once  the  home  is  bought,  other  things  come 
Into  view — a  second  car.  a  cottage  at  the  lake, 
a  trip  abroad. 

A  few  (usually  quite  affluent)  social  philos- 
ophers may  worry  about  what  will  happen 
when  people's  wants  are  all  satiated.  This 
never  worries  the  consumer  whose  list  of 
things  to  buy  next  never  seems  to  get  much 
shorter. 

Can  we  realize  this  promise  in  the  years 
ahead:  It  will  all  depend  on  how  we  handle 
three  major  problems  of  economic  policy. 

First,  we  must  cool  down  the  recent  Infla- 
tion without  producing  a  large  and  sustained 
rise  In  unemployment.  Since  1964  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  has  been  rising  at  a  rate 
which  would  cut  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  50  percent  every  18  years.  And  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  year  the  price  level 
was  rising  at  a  5.7  percent  per  year  rate,  a 
rate  which  would  double  the  price  level  every 
12''i  years. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  It 
Is  de-stablllzlng  because  mounting  Inflatlon- 
mlndedness  distorts  orderly  business  deci- 
sions. It  also  is  Inequitable  because  it  shifts 
wealth  and  net  worth  from  the  people  of 
moderate   means    to    the    wealthy. 

Yet  a  policy  of  disinflation  must  be  ad- 
ministered delicately  to  avoid  a  substantial 
and  persistent  rise  in  unemployment  (whose 
victims  are.  of  course,  also  those  of  modest 
means) . 

The  1958-64  period  proved  that  we  could 
have  price-level  stability,  but  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  unacceptably  hleh.  In  recent 
years  we  have  bad  lower  unemployment,  but 
inflation  has  been  unacceptably  rapid. 
Neither  was  sustainable.  The  task  Is  to  ease 
the  economy  over  the  path  of  a  more  stable 
price  level  and  reasonably  full  employment. 

Whether  the  technology  of  economic  policy 
Is  up  to  this  delicate  task  Is  as  yet  not 
demonstrated,  but  this  Is  the  problem  we 
face.  It  Is  a  problem  made  far  more  dlfflcult 
because  of  over  three  years  of  large  Increases 
in  our  price-cost  level. 

Second,  the  1970"8  could  easily  become  an 
era  of  International  economic  and  financial 
warfare.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  U  we  set  about  to 
build  a  system  that  would  facilitate  the  ex- 
pansion of  International  trade  This  made 
economic  sense.  As  world  Incomes  grew, 
products  and  services  available  to  consumers 
could  also  Include  Increasingly   those  pro- 


duced abroad.  And  each  nation  could  more 
nearly  concentrate  on  what  It  could  produce 
best.  Production  t>ecame  thereby  more  effl- 
clent,  and  patteriu  of  consumption  became 
richer  and  more  varied.  The  policy  suc- 
ceeded. During  moat  of  this  period  world 
trade  expanded  even  more  rapidly  Uum 
world  Incomes. 

In  recent  years  things  have  not  worked  out 
so  well.  To  preserve  the  formalities  of  the 
system,  the  U.S.  baa  impoaed  direct  con- 
trols limiting  the  oirtflow  of  capital  to  a 
capital-short  world.  It  has  worked  out  quotas 
to  limit  certain  imports.  It  baa  threatened 
to  curtail  foreign  travel — Just  when,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  Americans.  Elngllsb  was 
becoming  a  world  language. 

There  have  been  recurring  monetary  crises 
that  have  already  Involved  the  pound,  the 
dollar,  the  franc,  and  the  Oeutschemark 
(wboee  under- valuation  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  international  financial  dis- 
order) . 

Each  nation,  to  defend  Its  own  position, 
has  responded  with  internal  deflation.  Yet 
these  must  be  managed  carefully  to  avoid  a 
roimd  of  international  deflation,  economic 
stagnation  and  unemployment. 

The  International  financial  disorder  of  the 
1930°s  made  Its  contribution  to  the  world 
disarray  that  erupted  Into  World  War  II.  The 
nations  of  the  world  must  not  start  down 
that  road  again. 

Finally,  we  must  give  specific  attention  to 
policies  that  will  assure  an  ever-widening 
diffusion  of  the  fruits  of  progress  to  all 
people.  There  Is  an  essential  morality  to  an 
economy  where  the  route  to  success  is 
through  performance.  Yet  we  must  realize 
that  people  begin  the  game  unevenly  posi- 
tioned around  the  starting  line.  Some, 
through  Inherited  wealth  or  simply  from  a 
favorable  home  environment,  begin  the  race 
considerably  ahead  of  the  starting  line. 
Others — through  circumstances  that  they 
had  no  part  In  choosing — begin  so  far  be- 
hind the  line  that  It  would  be  monstrous 
to  talk  about  equal  availability  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  1970"s  must  be  a  decade  In  which 
we  make  a  major  break-through  toward  giv- 
ing all  people  full  access  to  the  social  and 
economic  mainstream  of  our  national  policy. 
Thus  the  years  ahead  constitute  an  era 
of  great  economic  promise.  Whether  we  real- 
ize this  potential  depends  on  the  Ingenuity 
and  candor  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  on 
some  formidable  problems  of  national  policy. 
There  Is  this  reassurance.  In  our  nation  the 
optimists  have  been  the  realists. 

Racb  Ructions 
(By  Carl  Stokes,  mayor  of  Cleveland) 

Toward  more  progress  In  eradicating  pov- 
erty and  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  urban 
crisis — that  is  the  direction  America  should 
go  In  race  relations. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  necessary  and 
desirable  legislative  steps  have  been  taken  In 
the  civil  rights  area.  The  speeches  have  been 
made,  the  goals  clearly  set.  But  full  citizen- 
ship Is  still  denied  a  great  many  Americans 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

In  my  own  city  of  Cleveland,  there  are 
50.000  substandard  housing  units,  many  of 
them  occupied  by  Negroes.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area  Is  leas  than  three  percent,  but  In 
ghetto  areas — both  black  and  white — the 
Joble^'s  rate  Is  as  high  as  15.6  percent,  and 
one  recalls  that  President  Kennedy  called  a 
"disaster  area"  any  section  of  the  country 
where  unemployment  reached  six  percent. 

In  my  own  city,  there  are  children,  many 
of  them  black,  who  go  to  bed  hungry. 
School  attendance  rates  In  the  Inner-clty  are 
poor  because  families  are  poor  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, their  children  lack  adequate  cloth- 
ing to  venture  from  house  to  school. 

What  kind  of  race  relations  can  we  ex- 
pect when  there  are  large  pocketi  of  poverty 
and  misery  in  Cleveland  and  other  large 
cities?   Compassion   and   understanding   are 


Important,  but.  like  rhetoric,  they  will  not 
serve  themaelvea  to  elevate  race  relations. 

In  the  words  of  the  Kerner  Commission 
Report  we  must  turn  to  "the  major  unfin- 
ished business  of  this  nation — making  good 
the  promisee  of  American  democracy  to  all 
citizens — urban  and  rural,  white  and  black. 
Spanish-surname,  American  Indian,  and 
every  minority  group." 

Progress  In  race  relations  Is  Inextricably 
Interwoven  with  progress  toward  eradicating 
poverty.  The  dignity  and  pride  that  only  a 
job  with  upward  mobility  and  a  decent  house 
In  which  to  live  can  provide  are  essential  to 
Improving  race  relations,  although,  for  a 
time,  the  struggle  for  dignity  and  pride  may 
seem  to  widen  the  gulf  between  black  and 
white. 

In  the  cities  generally,  black  citizens  are 
demanding  the  things  they  deem  necessary 
to  dignity  and  pride — representation  on  city 
councils,  representation  in  Congress,  repre- 
sentation on  every  level  of  government,  eco- 
nomic power  so  that  the  Negro  benefits 
directly  from  the  growing  Negro  market. 
Negro  history  In  the  school  curriculum,  en- 
trance Into  the  building  uades,  opportunity 
m  the  professionals  and  In  business  manage- 
ment. 

Thus,  the  confrontations,  the  bitterness, 
often  open  hostility  between  black  and 
white.  Integration  has  become  a  dirty  word 
to  some  militant  blacks,  and  the  sociologists 
talk  about  the  increased  "polarization"  of 
the  black  and  white  communities. 

Sometimes  I  am  accused  of  being  an  In- 
curable optimist,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
confrontations,  no  matter  how  angry  and 
hoeUle  they  may  be.  mean  that  race  relations 
are  deteriorating  and  that  we  should  des- 
perately seek  some  magic  formula  for  avoid- 
ing such  encounters  and  for  quieting  the 
angry  statements. 

Instead.  I  view  the  encounters,  the  con- 
fronUtlons.  as  Injecting  a  necessary  note  of 
honesty' and  realism  into  an  area  where  here- 
tofore there  has  been  much  Up  service  to 
brotherly  love  and  knowing  your  neighbor 
but  Insufficient  genuine  attention  to  imple- 
menting the  democratic  principles  of  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
Implementing  these  principles — "making 
good  the  promises  of  American  democracy"— 
win  do  more  for  constructive  race  relations  in 
this  country  than  a  century  of  Brotherhood 
Weeks,  sermons,  conferences,  and  seminars. 
We  have  to  demonstrate  that  the  American 
system — economic,  political  and  social— Is 
viable,  flexible  and  strong,  and  this  can  be 
demonstrated  only  by  substantive  progress 
toward  solution  of  the  basic  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  disenfranchised  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  poor  black,  like  the  poor  white,  wants 
the  opportunity  to  earn  the  respect,  dignity 
and  pride  that  come  with  the  opportunity  to 
win  the  good  things  of  life.  And  if,  given  the 
opportunity,  he  falls,  the  failure  must  be  his, 
not  society's. 

That  Is  why  we  In  Cleveland,  for  Instance, 
have  established  a  Department  of  Human 
Resources  and  Economic  Envelopment.  It  will 
coordinate  and  assist  more  than  20  Job-place- 
ment programs  and  work  to  expand  and  re- 
tain business  and  Industry.  _ 
We  are  establishing  a  network  of  neighbor- 
hood-based day  care  centers  where  mothers 
can  leave  their  children  while  they  pursue 
gainful  employment.  In  the  absence  of  such 
facilities,  these  mothers  really  lack  the  op- 
portunity to  work  and  are  Involuntarily  on 
welfare  rolls.  Four  such  centers  have  received 
"Cleveland  Now!"  funds;  the  goal  Is  10  and 
we  will  reach  It. 

The  Cleveland  community  relations  board 
checks  firms  bidding  for  city  business  to 
make  sure  they  are  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployers, and  the  city  Is  continuing  to  put  Its 
own  house  In  order  with  respect  to  hiring 
and  promotion  practices  so  that  we  ask  noth- 
ing of  private  firms  that  we  are  not  doing 
ourselves. 
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A  problem  providing  money  and  know-how 
to  expand  small  business  Is  well  under  way 
in  Cleveland  with  unprecedented  assistance 
from  many  sectors  of  our  community.  We 
have  furnished  the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth 
Corporation  with  $600,000  of  "Cleveland 
Now!"  funds  so  that  small  businessmen, 
black  and  white,  can  obtain  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  that  otherwise  might  be  denied 
them. 

"Cleveland  Now!"  perhaps  It  should  be  ex- 
plained Is  a  comprehensive  program  an- 
nounced early  In  1968,  addressed  to  the  city's 
immediate  pressing  needs  In  the  areas  of 
Jobs,  housing,  neighborhood  improvement, 
health  care,  economic  revltallzatlon  and  city 
planning  The  first  18-month  phase  envisions 
the  expenditure  of  $166  million  in  federal, 
state  and  local  government  funds  and  more 
than  $11  million  from  the  private  sector. 
Individuals — from  school  children  who  con- 
tributed nickels  and  dimes  to  a  wealthy  cou- 
ple who  contributed  $1  million— and  corpora- 
tions are  ahead  of  schedule  with  subscrip- 
tions from  the  private  sector. 

Small  businesses  already  assisted  by  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Corporation  In- 
clude a  soap  company,  aiming  Initially  at 
a  substantial  share  of  the  black  market,  a 
furniture  store,  an  electronic  parts  and  serv- 
ice enterprise,  and  a  decal  manufacturer. 

Technical  assistance  Is  furnished  by  busi- 
nessmen volunteers.  Including  members  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School  Club,  and 
Cleveland  banks  and  the  Federal  Small  Busi- 
ness AdnUnlstratlon  are  cooperating  fully 
with  the  Growth  Corporation. 

The  40-member  board  of  trustees  Is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  city  and  county  gov- 
ernment, of  bankers  and  businessmen,  attor- 
neys and  accountants,  black  and  white,  so 
that  the  two  races  are  working  together  In 
the  vital  task  of  expanding  small  business 
enterprise  throughout  Cleveland,  thereby 
strengthening  the  city's  economic  base  and 
providing  additional  employment  opporttinl- 
tles. 

In  the  housing  field,  at  this  virrltlng,  we  are 
just  about  to  announce  a  Community  Hous- 
ing Corporation  vrtth  a  board,  also  black  and 
white,  that  will  Include  representatives  of 
the  non-profit  housing  groups  already  formed 
with  church,  union,  foundation  and  business 
sponsorship.  The  Community  Housing  Cor- 
poration is  to  receive  a  $1.2  million  "Cleve- 
land Now!"  commitment  for  Its  first  year 
and  $1.4  million  annually  for  three  years 
thereafter.  It  will  use  the  funds  as  seed 
mone;^  to  accelerate  housing  development  for 
low  and  middle  Income  families. 

Toward  broadening  of  opportunities,  to- 
ward programs  assisting  the  disadvantaged 
to  make  use  of  opportunity,  toward  dignity 
and  pride  for  our  Negro  citizens — this  Is  the 
direction  America  should  go.  not  only  to  im- 
prove race  relations  but  also  to  preserve, 
strengthen  and  enrich  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life. 


A  Time  of  TRANsmoN 

(By  Robert  E,   Thompson,   national  editor. 

Hearst  Newspapers ) 

The  tide  of  change  that  has  swept  across 
this  land  In  the  1960'8  will  continue  to  swell 
and  heave  Into  the  1970's — slashing  at  the 
old  ways  of  life  and  destroying  some  of  the 
orthodox  patterns  of  the  past. 

When  It  Anally  ebbs,  and  that  may  not  oc- 
cur until  well  Into  the  next  decade,  American 
society  will  be  as  drastically  transformed  as 
It  was  after  the  Civil  War,  after  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  and  after  the  flamboyant 
Prohibition  era. 

Those  who  voted  for  Richard  M.  Nixon 
with  the  expectation  that  he  could — or 
would — stem  this  turbulent  tide  will  not  find 
their  hopes  fulfilled.  Those  who  voted 
against  Nixon  because  they  feared  he  would 
seek  to  stifle  change  will  not  see  their  anxie- 
ties realized. 

For  President  Nixon,  even  If  he  so  desired, 
could  not  stop  the  dynamic  forces  of  transi- 


tion that  have  come  into  play  In  this  nation 
In  recent  years. 

The  best  option  open  to  him — and  It  Is  In- 
deed an  Illusive  option — is  to  keep  the 
momentum  of  this  epic  transition  within  the 
limits  of  orderly  progress. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  the  American  people  may  be 
able  to  slow  the  movement  of  change.  But 
they  cannot  stop  It.  Above  all,  they  cannot 
turn  the  clock  back. 

To  do  so  would  require  mass  repression  of 
yoimg  people;  magical  overnight  transforma- 
tion of  our  cities;  return  of  the  Negro  to  a 
condlUon  of  bondage;  rejection  of  the 
economic  lessons  of  the  last  decade,  and  a 
blotting  of  the  'Vietnamese  War  from  the 
American  conscience. 
None  of  these  Is  possible. 
Therefore,  the  American  people  and  their 
leaders  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
formaUons  within  our  society  In  the  recent 
paat  form  but  a  prologue  to  further  trans- 
formation in  the  future. 

MllUonB  of  citizens  wUl  be  aghast  at  the 
prospect  that  the  old  traditions  and  cus- 
toms—some  good,  some  bad— will  suffer  fur- 
ther erosion  in  the  days  ahead. 

Yet  they  must  understand,  first  of  all, 
that  a  sizeable  bloc  of  intelligent,  active 
young  people  deeply  desire  change.  And, 
those  young  people  have  age  and  energy 
on  their  side. 

They  want  an  end  to  war  and  the  draft. 
They  want  the  frtilts  of  American  progress 
and  productivity  to  be  extended  with  equal- 
ity to  citizens  of  all  races  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds. They  want  to  have  a  voice  In  the 
decisions  made  by  their  country. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  facing  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  to  establish  rapport  with  these 
young  people,  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  fuU-fledged  participants  in  their  society. 
But  whether  or  not  Mr.  Nixon  Is  able  to 
achieve  this  breakthrough,  the  young,  with 
their  own  special  values  and  modern  con- 
cepts, eventually  wUl  prevail— simply  be- 
cause they  are  young  and  because  the  United 
States  one  day  must  be  theirs. 

Civil  strife  will  continue  and  possibly  even 
increase  in  urban  areas  unless  drastic  action 
is  taken  to  Improve  the  way  of  life  for  city 
dwellers. 

President  Johnson  set  in  motion  more  Im- 
portant programs  to  benefit  the  cities  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Yet,  because  of  ris- 
ing expectations  in  a  period  of  unparalleled 
affluence,  the  Johnson  programs  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  for  dramatic 
change. 

Mr.  Johnson  sought  to  do  more.  And  Mr. 
Nixon  may  seek  to  do  more.  But,  despite 
their  lofty  objectives,  presidents  are  cap- 
tives of  a  Congress  that  continues  to  hold 
the  purse  strings. 

Many  members  of  Congress  find  It  far 
more  popular  with  their  constituencies  to 
support  legislation  to  control  the  activities  of 
troubled  citizens  than  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  gets  at  the  root  causes  of  despair 
and  deprivation. 

If  the  transition  within  our  cities  Is  to  be 
made  more  tranquil,  it  therefore  is  up  to 
Congress  and  to  the  resources  made  avail- 
able by  the  private  sector— business,  Indus- 
try,  labor,   the   foundations,   churches. 

Congress  and  the  new  President  also  are 
challenged  to  hold  action  on  the  economic 
front.  They  must  reduce  the  Inflationary 
trend  within  the  nation.  But,  if  they  seek  to 
return  to  economic  policies  practiced  prior  to 
the  "new  economics"  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son era.  they  could  find  themselves  en- 
meshed in  a  new  recession — a  recession  that 
would  further  inflame  tempers  in  the  ghetto. 
For,  In  this  period  of  violent  transition, 
the  poor  who  dwell  In  the  cities — and  who 
suffer  most  in  times  of  high  unemployment — 
are  not  likely  to  accept  a  recession  with  old- 
fashioned  equilibrium. 

The  problem  confronting  Mr.  Nixon  In 
dealing  with  young  people.  Negroes,  and  the 
imderprlvlleged  is  to  provide  enough  hope 
and    Incentive    to    prevent   rabid    militants 


from    capturing    the    leadership    of    these 
groups. 

Not  many  yotmg  Americans  are  now  aligned 
with  the  radical  elements  nor  are  many  Ne- 
groes affiliated  with  the  Black  Panthers.  But 
If  dreams  and  promises  are  not  fulfilled,  the 
militants  will  become  more  powerful. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  change  involving 
America's  position  abroad.  The  Vietnam  con- 
flict has  demonstrated  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  lack  the  patience  to  fight  a  small, 
limited  war  far  from  their  shores. 

Since  there  is  a  renewed  birth  of  national- 
Ism  elsewhere  In  the  world.  It  «eem8  certain 
that  natlonalUm— and  Its  corollary,  Isola- 
tionism— will  tighten  Its  hold  on  the  United 
States.  „  ^ 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  Is  an  Internationalist 
who  wlU  attempt  to  carry  forward  the  basic 
foreign  policy  concepts  of  the  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, he  will  flnd  Congress  and  the  public 
drawing  away  from  International  commit- 
ments, both  military  and  economic. 

Liberals  will  argue  that  money  designated 
for  projects  abroad  can  be  spent  better  at 
home.  Conservatives  will  argue  that  aid  to 
other  nations  is  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. 

Many  Influential  voices  already  are  urging 
a  retreat  to  protectionism  in  trade  and  fur- 
ther diminution  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  will  require  both  statesmanship  and  lead- 
ership for  Mr.  Nixon  to  attempt  to  reverse 
this  tide,  for  there  may  be  short-run  poUtical 
advantage  to  be  gained  if  he  were  to  swim 
with  it  rather  than  against  It. 

So,  the  next  four  years  will  not  be  easy — 
for  Mr.  Nixon  or  for  the  nation  he  seeks  to 
guide.  At  all  levels  of  American  society,  dras- 
tic changes  are  in  progress.  The  great  task  is 
to  keep  those  changes  within  manageable 
bounds. 


ATTACK  IN  ZURICH  EMPHASIZES 
NEED  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RA-H- 
FICATION— XXI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  fashionable  among  some  to  dismiss 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  the 
Human  Rights  Treaties  as  of  little  con- 
sequence. The  critics  of  these  treaties  say 
they  are  only  symbolic  in  nature — devoid 
of  any  true  substance.  The  incident  oc- 
curring last  Tuesday  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, the  shooting  up  of  an  Israel  plane, 
demonstrates  just  how  important  it  is 
for  all  nations  to  adhere  to  the  norms  of 
international  law.  These  norms  can  best 
be  reemphasized  and  implemented 
through  international  documents  such 
as  the  Human  Rights  Treaties  promul- 
gated by  the  United  Nations. 

By  downgrading  the  importance  of 
these  treaties,  the  critics  can  add  to  an 
era  of  lawlessness  that  seems  to  be  in- 
fecting international  relations  to  a 
greater  and  greater  degree  in  these  peril- 
ous times.  No  individual  Senator  wants 
to  assume  responsibility  for  lawlessness 
but  we  all  must  look  to  ourselves.  Every- 
one of  us  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
share  of  the  blame  if  the  Senate  fails  to 
ratify  principles  which  must  be  accepted 
by  all  nations  if  international  law  and 
order  is  to  become  anything  but  an 
empty  slogan. 


QUALITY  EDUCATION  IS  EXPENSIVE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  no 
phrase  has  been  more  overworked  than 
that  of  "quality  education."  'What  college 
president,  school  administrator,  com- 
mencement speaker,  or  student  campus 
leader  has  neglected  to  comment  on  the 
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heights  of  performance  already  achieved 
or  the  goals  of  excellence  toward  which 
all  nrnst  strive.  There  is  unanimity  of 
opinion,  not  only  among  the  professional 
educator  but  also  throughout  the  con- 
cerned public,  that  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  all  levels — elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher,  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate — must  be  continuously  and 
meaningfully  upgraded. 

Despite  basic  agreement  with  this  need 
for  Improvement,  the  fact  Is  too  often 
ignored  that  poor-quality  education, 
though  seemingly  inexpensive  at  the 
time,  may  In  the  long  run  be  extremely 
costly.  In  the  never-closing  drive  to  keep 
public  expenditures  down  and  to  econo- 
mize on  what  may  appear  to  be  unneces- 
sary activities  or  facilities,  many  of  us 
lose  sight  of  the  real,  hidden  costs  which 
inevitably  will  result  from  an  inadequate 
educational  system. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
an  excellent  analysis  of  some  of  the  great 
losses  incurred  by  our  economy  and  so- 
ciety because  of  shortsighted  financial 
treatment  of  the  schools.  This  article,  en- 
titled "Costs  of  Cheap  Education"  High," 
points  out  that  the  cumulative  effect  of 
Inadequate  education  under  modem  con- 
ditions can  be  devastating.  The  authors. 
Dr.  E>avid  L.  Rice  and  Dr.  Donald  D.  Ben- 
nett, both  of  the  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity Campus  at  Evansvllle,  describe  many 
such  results,  including  Increased  unem- 
ployment, crime,  disease,  dependency 
and  poverty.  They  estimate  that  poor 
education  accounts  for  approximately 
one- fourth  of  the  persons  now  in  the 
poverty  group. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  the 
Nation  fully  understand  that  the  future 
costs  of  cheap  education  now  will  be 
great.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  published  in  the  winter  issue  of 
the  Indiana  Teacher,  be  printed  In  the 
CoNGRKSsioNAL  RECORD.  After  reading  the 
evidence  presented  so  convincingly  by  the 
writers,  I  believe  that  most  Americans 
will  agree  with  them  that,  "The  problem 
of  financial  need  of  our  public  schools  is 
neither  debatable  nor  postponable." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Costs  of  "Chiap  Education"  High 
(By   Dr.   David  L.   Rice   and   Dr.   Donald  D. 

Bennett.  Indiana  State  University,  Brans- 

vUle  Campua) 

An  Inadequate  education  In  today's  world 
for  today's  youth  not  only  will  set  the  stage 
for  future  turmoil  and  problems,  but  the 
hidden  costs  to  our  technological  society 
loom  monstrous.  Increasingly  expensive  to 
our  working  world. 

The  finances  necessary  for  good  school 
facilities  and  school  programs:  professional, 
well-quallfled  teachers,  and  effective  educa- 
tion relevant  to  reality  cannot  be  postponed. 
The  costs  of  a  cheap  education  are  high — a 
double-cost  burden  to  society. 

Education  has  historically  played  a  central 
role  In  the  American  Dream  and  the  Amer- 
ican Promise.  Yet  In  our  society,  education  Is 
only  part  of  the  total  environment. 

SCHOOLS  CENTER  OF  AMERICAN  DREAM 

Wouldn't  It  seem,  therefore,  unrealistic  to 
expect  education,  no  matter  how  good,  or 
how  equally  available,  to  correct  all  the  In- 
justices inherent  In  any  Imperfect  social  or- 
ganization of  Imperfect  human  beHigs?  De- 
spite these  realizations,  schools  stUl  remain 
the  center  of  the  American  Dream.  They're 


also  the  center  of  evaluative  analysis  as  to 
whether  they  are  fulfilling  their  responsi- 
bilities and  expectations. 

Some  critics  say  that  public  schools  can 
unwittingly  become  powerful  forces  In  the 
consolidation  and  Intensification  of  distinc- 
tions among  social  classes.  They  also  note 
that  the  growing  evidence  of  the  high  rela- 
tionships between  economic  status  and  qual- 
ity of  schools  in  communities  suggests  that 
this  tragic  evolution  has  already  occurred. 

Others  view  the  results  of  efforts  by  schools 
to  retain  the  American  Dream.  They  talk 
about  renewed  efforts  and  special  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  focused  upon  an 
element  of  American  society  formerly  for- 
gotten, the  culturally  deprived. 

SPECIAL    PROGRAMS    aDCCESarTTL 

Professor  Edward  Gordan  of  Yeahlva  Uni- 
versity m  New  Yotk  City  notes,  for  Instance, 
that  recent  fund  Increases  have  financed  be- 
tween 285  and  500  of  these  special  programs. 
He  further  summarizes  results  which  show: 

That  the  programs  seem  to  be  invariably 
successful 

That  all  studenu  can  learn  If  efficiently 
taught 

That  cumulative  evidence  Indicates  that 
Intellectual  potential  can  be  salvaged  effec- 
tively at  various  levels 

That  early  and  sustained  efforts  are  criti- 
cally Important. 

Other  summaries  of  such  programs  point 
out  their  effectiveness  and  stress  the  need 
for  additional  finances,  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally. 

Others  stress  the  necessity  of  more  funds 
added  now  to  already  "good"  school  opera- 
tions, which  ultimately  will  result  In  saving 
money.  A  conunltment  to  do  things  already 
known  to  bring  substantial  results  Is  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  of  a  good  school.  Such  a 
commitment  requires  economic  resources  for: 

1.  Highly  capable,  competent  professional 
teachers  and  administrators. 

2.  Adequate  facilities. 

3.  Effective  programs. 

4.  Appropriate  materials  and  learning  re- 
sources. 

Effective  and  relevant  education  Is  a  must. 
It  can  be  persuasively  argued  with  available 
evidence  that  the  "cycle  of  pathology."  which 
afflicts  and  constricts  the  functioning  of 
many,  beffins  with,  inferior,  non-imaginative 
educational  opportunities.  The  cimiulatlve 
effect  of  such  Inadequacies  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  Inherent  costs  to  society, 
either  hidden  or  exposed  In: 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 

Low  motivation,  despair,  defeatism,  and 
personal  deterioration 

Chronic  and  acute  eruptions  of  violence, 
excessive  crime,  and  delinquency 

More  Inmates  In  penal  institutions 

Chronic  mental  and  physical  diseases 

Unsanitary,  overcrowded,  and  deteriorated 
boxislng 

The  chronically  dependent 

The  wastage  of  human  resources  through 
undeveloped  potential  for  constructive  con- 
tributions to  society 

The  loss  of  productive  power 

The  loss  of  consuming  power 

The  need  for  compensatory  and  remedial 
education. 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  inade- 
quate education  and  poverty?  This  question 
has  drawn  the  spotlight  recently.  Including 
the  relationship  to  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment, and  to  unnecessary  social 
and  political  unrest. 

More  than  30  factors.  It  Is  known,  do  affect 
Income  and  contribute  to  poverty,  but  esti- 
mates are  that  almost  25  percent  of  the  per- 
sons In  the  poverty  group  In  our  country  are 
there  primarily  because  of  lack  of  proper 
schooling. 

NO    JOBS    rOR    THE    UNOER-EOUCATSD 

These  poverty-stricken  persons  are  un- 
prepared  for  Jobs — and  the  many  prodxic- 


tlve  Jobs  that  are  now  available  on  the  labor 
market  are  not  available  to  them. 

The  problems  of  poverty  require  greater 
educational  investments.  The  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  report  states: 

"For  the  children  of  the  poor,  education  is 
a  handicap  race;  many  are  too  Ill-prepared 
and  Ill-motivated  at  home  to  learn  at  school, 
and  many  communities  lengthen  the  handi- 
cap by  providing  the  worst  schooling  for 
those  who  need  the  best." 

Numerous  srtudles  note  that  economic 
status  Is  a  significant  factor  In  lower  achieve- 
ment and  that  In  general,  average  achieve- 
ment scores  vary  directly  according  to  In- 
come levels.  A  study  of  the  urban  public 
school  systems  In  the  North  revealed  that  in 
those  schools  where  the  mean  family  Income 
was  above  $7,000.  students  tended  to  achieve 
above  grade  level  while  In  those  schools  with 
below  $7,000  Income,  children  achieved  be- 
low grade  level.  {An  NEA  1968  report  in- 
dicates that  31.2  percent  of  Hoosier  house- 
holds have  incomes  under  $5,000  a  year.) 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these 
studies?  Giving  financial  support  to  poor 
people,  while  making  only  feeble  efforts  to 
educate  them.  Is  not  solving  the  problem, 
but  only  tends  to  perpetuate  such  condi- 
tions. Evidence  has  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  It  Is  possible  to  raise  the  academic 
performance  of  culturally  deprived  students 
by  manipulating  the  educational  process 
controlled  by  schools. 

The  Banneker  Project  In  St.  Louis  under 
Dr.  Samuel  Shepard  Jr.  demonstrated  this 
fact.  So  does  data  from  the  Junior  High 
School  43  Project  in  New  York.  With  this 
program: 

39  percent  more  students  finished  high 
school 

2'/^  times  as  many  students  completed  an 
academic  course 

3>/a  times  as  many  students  went  on  to 
some  type  of  post  high  school  education  up- 
on completion  of  high  school 

Behavior  problems  practically  disappeared. 

This  project  later  demonstrated  how  costly 
It  was  not  to  continue  with  a  successful 
program.  The  Impact  came.  when,  rather 
than  using  the  results  and  findings  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  education  pro- 
gram, they  substituted  a  diluted,  ineffectual 
"Higher  Horizons  Project." 

Evidence  Indicates  that  the  most  direct 
answer  to  poverty  is  Jobs.  Education,  how- 
ever, linked  with  freedom  of  entry  Into  the 
Job  market,  and  freedom  for  competitive 
opportunities  for  advancement  are  key  fea- 
tures In  the  successful  operation  of  a  free 
market. 

SALEABLE  SKILLS  ARE  NEEDED 

In  a  technological  society,  education  In- 
creasingly determines  personal  productivity. 
If  he's  going  to  escape  the  poverty  group,  an 
Individual  is  going  to  find  It  difficult  (or  im- 
possible) if  he  can't  read  or  write.  He  must 
possess  basic  skills;  must  possess  saleable 
skills  needed  In  the  market  place;  must  be 
able  to  work  with  different  kinds  of  people; 
must  be  proficient  and  produce  quality  work; 
must  be  able  to  keep  his  skills  and  compe- 
tencies up  to  date. 

Data  confirm  the  Increasing  need  for  edu- 
cation In  today's  world  of  work.  Unemploy- 
ment rates  Increase  for  those  with  12  or  fewer 
years  education,  while  declining  for  those 
with  13  or  more  years  of  education. 

Inferior  and  Irrelevant  education  which 
does  not  help  accomplish  the  above  goals  is 
expensive.  We  spend  about  a  fourth  of  new 
tax  dollars  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 
Business  and  Industry  also  Invest  appro.xi- 
mately  $15  bllUon  a  year  for  training.  Fed- 
eral programs  provide  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion per  year  for  job-oriented  education  and 
training  programs. 

To  the  extent  that  support  is  inadequate 
to  provide  capable  teachers  and  administra- 
tors,   adequate    facilities    and    teaching   re- 
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sources,  and  effective  programs,  a  double-cost 
burden  Is  placed  oa  society  through: 

1.  Initial  taxes 

2.  Compensatory  and  remedial  Instruction 
needed  to  make  people  ready  for  pre-Job  or 
on-the-job  training  or  apprenticeships. 

The  consequence  of  persistently  denying 
equality  of  opportunity  In  education  and  In 
employment  has  been  estimated  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  squandering  more  than  10  percent 
of  our  potential  labor  force  and  budding 
management  personnel,  researchers,  and 
technicians. 

Perhaps  even  a  more  critical  concern  is  the 
threat  of  founding  a  caste  system  of  poverty 
founded  on  under-educatlon  and  under- 
productive  people.  How  much  has  Inade- 
quately financed  and  Ineffective  education 
contributed  to  unnecessary  social  and  polit- 
ical unrest  dominant  In  the  United  States 
in  the  last  few  years? 

Public  education  In  the  United  States  was 
established  on  the  premise  that  regardless  of 
economic  birth,  every  child  should  have 
equal  opportunity  for  educational  fulfiU- 
raent.  This  concept  placed  education  In  the 
role  of  a  great  equaUzer  of  opportunity,  and 
education  has  become  an  indispensable  in- 
strument for  self-advancement  in  our  soci- 
ety, an  American  promise  ever  increasing  In 
value. 

POOR   EDUCATION    GENERATES   UNREST 

Social  and  political  unrest  has  been  gen- 
erated by  those  who  have  found,  or  felt  that 
they  had  found,  the  gates  of  educational 
opportunity  restricted  because  of  unqualified 
teachers.  Inadequate  facilities,  and  obsolete 
educational  programs. 

Schools  need  competent  teachers  with  posi- 
tive, constructive,  and  unbiased  attitudes  to- 
ward the  educablllty  and  motivations  of 
students.  Many  students  pay  a  heavy  penalty 
because  of  tests — poorly  administered  with 
results  misinterpreted — yielding  daU  rein- 
forcing misconceptions  about  performance 
norms  and  even  non-educablUty.  The  cumu- 
lative Impact  of  such  experiences  has  even 
led  to  the  deterioration  of  many  a  student's 
measured  I.Q. 

Stiidents  In  overcrowded  classrooms.  In 
schools  where  specialists  are  not  there  to 
conduct  tests,  where  unqualified  and  unpro- 
fessional teachers  are  assigned  classes,  will 
continue  to  pay  a  penalty. 

No  one  can  measure  exactly  the  extent  to 
which  Inadequate  education  contributed  to 
the  frOstratlons  which  erupted  Into  violence 
in  more  than  50  Incidents  of  civil  disorder 
In  which  property  damage  alone  was  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $750  million  In 
1987. 

But  this  "shock  treatment '  gave  American 
society  a  message  it  hasn't  forgotten.  Poverty, 
through  this  unrest  and  the  disorders,  was 
recognized.  Funds  became  available  for  a 
growing  number  of  developments  and  for  the 
testing  of  new  and  successful  approaches  to 
educational  problems.  Educational  programs 
are  showing  underprivileged  citizens  that 
their  rising  expectation  can,  with  training, 
be  fulfilled. 

On  the  American  horizon  there's  still  dis- 
agreement In  a  concerted  effort  to  give  all 
American  youth  a  better  education  and  to 
eliminate  poverty.  What  are  the  proper  rem- 
edies? What  can  be  postponed? 

The  costs  of  "cheap  education"  are  high. 
The  problem  of  financial  need  of  our  public 
schools  Is  neither  debatable  nor  postponable. 


WALTER  KENNEDY 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago, 
when  I  was  a  freshman  in  college,  one 
of  the  subjects  I  took  was  ROTC.  The 
captain  of  my  company  was  a  brilliant 


young  senior  by  the  name  of  Walter 
Kennedy. 

Following  his  graduation  and  his  serv- 
ice in  World  War  I,  he  weftt  into  the 
banking  business.  He  retired  January  1 
of  this  year  from  the  position  of  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Just  recently,  that  bank  offlclally 
adopted  a  resolution  praising  Walter 
Kennedy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Walter  Kennedy,  and  an  article  entitled, 
"Walter  Kennedy — The  Man  and  the 
Banker,"  published  in  the  Southern 
Banker  of  January  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

certificate  op  adoption  op  corporate 
Resolution 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Mont- 
gomery held  on  Etecember  10,  1968.  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  Walter  Wallace  Kennedy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Montgomery,  will  retire  from  active  serv- 
ice as  an  officer  of  the  bank  oa  January  1. 
1969;  and 

"Mr.  Kennedy  joined  the  staff  of  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Montgomery  on  October  1. 
1935,  as  Trust  Officer,  and  thereafter  held 
the  official  capacities  of  Vice  President  and 
Trust  Officer,  Executive  Vice  President,  Pres- 
ident. President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  since  1946. 
thus  completing  over  thirty-three  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  said  bank;  and 

"The  First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery 
made  outstanding  progress  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  leadership  and  service,  especially 
as  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  and 

"During  his  illustrious  banking  career,  Mr. 
Kenne(Jy  has  distinguished  himself  on  local, 
state,  and  national  levels  as  a  banker,  author, 
educator,  and  lecturer;  and 

"Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  a  singularly  useful 
citizen  in  the  business,  social,  religious,  cul- 
tural, and  civic  life  of  his  community  and 
state  and  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
in  positions  of  prominence  to  numerous  to 
recite  herein;  and 

"Mr.  Kennedy's  integrity  and  exemplary 
character  and  conduct  have  been  inspira- 
tional to  his  associates  and  others;  and 

"By  the  foregoing  and  his  many  other  ac- 
complishments and  outstanding  career,  he 
has  reflected  great  credit  and  honor  upon 
this  Institution  and  upon  banking  In  gen- 
eral; 

"Now,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery 
does  hereby  express  Its  great  pride  that 
Walter  Kennedy  has  been  associated  with  this 
Institution,  does  hereby  extend  Its  highest 
commendations  and  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
service,  and  does  hereby  extend  Its  affection- 
ate goodwill  to  him  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and 
its  best  wishes  to  them  for  a  full  enjoyment 
of  his  retirement,  anticipating  with  pleasure 
a  continued  association  with  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board  of  Directors." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affix  the  seal  of  this  corporaUon  on  this 
10th  day  of  December,  1968. 

,  J.  Allen  Reynolds. 

Executive  Vice  President 

and  Acting  Secretary. 

Walter   Wallace  Kennedy 
Born  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1898. 


Graduate  of  University  of  Alabama  In  1921 
with  A.B.  and  LX.B.  Degrees. 
Married  Myra  Belle  Pope. 
Three  Children:  Mrs.  William  (Anne)  Bur- 
chenal,  Mrs.  Watklns  C.   (Carol)    Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Walter  W.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

Engaged  In  the  practice  of  law  In  Birming- 
ham— 1921-25. 

Employed  by  First  National  Bank  of  Bir- 
mingham as  Assistant  Trust  Officer— 1929-35. 
Employed  by  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Montgomery  In  1935,  serving  as  Trust  Officer, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer,  Executive 
Vice  President.  President,  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Served  In  World  War  I  as  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  In  World  War 
II  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  In  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps.  Retired  from  active  duty  as  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps.  Retired  as  a  Colonel  In  U.  S.  Air  Force 
in  1958. 

President  of  Alabama  Bankers  Associa- 
tion— 1954-55. 

President  of  Trust  Division.  American 
Bankers  Association — 1957-58. 

Member  for  seven  years  and  chairman  for 
four  years  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Stonier 
Graduate  School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers — 
The  State  University,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey. 

Member  of  Board  of  Directors  of  National 
Trust  School,  Northwestern  University — 
1959-61. 

Numerous  committee  posts  with  national 
and  state  banking  associations. 

Author  of  Bank  Management  and  co-au- 
thor of  The  Management  of  a  Trust  Depart- 
ment, both  books  published  by  Bankers  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Contributor  of  articles  to  numerous  lead- 
ing national  banking  publications. 

Served  on  faculty  of  Stonier  Graduate 
School  of  Banking  (Rutgers — The  State  Uni- 
versity, New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey),  The 
School  of  Banking  of  the  South  (Louisiana 
State  University),  The  School  of  Consumer 
Banking  (University  of  Virginia),  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity). 

Walter  ICennedy,  the  Man  and  the  Banker 

Imprinted  on  the  annals  of  Southern  bank- 
ing are  the  marks  of  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
before,  together  with  those  still  with  us. 
They  have  trod  a  broad  path  of  leadership 
and  achievement,  setting  examples  of  excel- 
lence that  those  yet  to  come  will  do  weU  to 
emulate. 

Perhaps  It  Is  provincial  prejudice  to  be- 
lieve that  the  South  has  been  especially 
blessed  with  a  corps  of  banking  leaders  pos- 
sessing outstending  resources  of  vision, 
imagination,  determination  and  Inspiration. 
We  don't  think  so.  As  one  goes  down  the 
roles,  the  reservoir  of  talent  is  truly  awe- 
some. 

To  attempt  to  single  out  any  one  Individ- 
ual for  special  accolades  can  be  a  potentially 
dangerous  thing.  But  as  we  reach  that  time 
of  the  yearly  cycle  when  retirements  play  a 
large  part  In  the  personal  news  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  seems  fitting  to  symbolize  Retire- 
ment Time — 1969  by  briefly  focusing  the 
spotlight  on  Walter  Kennedy,  an  exceptional 
fellow  of  many  parts. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  legion  of  friends 
of  Walter  Kennedy  will  agree  unanimously 
that  The  Southern  Banker  is  on  firm  editorial 
ground  when  It  suggests  that  here.  Indeed, 
Is  a  man  who  epitomizes  "the  Southern 
banker"  of  this  dynamic  era.  During  his  34 
years  of  active  service  In  banking,  culmi- 
nated by  his  years  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Walter  Kennedy  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  In  helping  to  shape  the  future  of  his  In- 
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stltuUon.  bla  city.  hU  r«glon  and  hU  cho«en 
profnslon. 

A  man  of  hU  divert*  Intereata  and  abUltlM 
will  surely  find  retirement  perhaps  the  b\M- 
leet  time  of  hi*  life. 

At  the  recent  correepondent  bank  confer- 
ence of  The  First  of  Montgomery,  hi*  col- 
leagues paid  a  well-deserved  and  spectacu- 
larly-produced tribute  to  Walter  Kennedy.  It 
was  delivered  In  the  form  of  a  bright,  light 
musical  salute,  complete  with  chorus,  actors 
portraying  highlights  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  life 
and  career,  and  sklU  that  brought  warmth 
and  laughter  to  the  assembled  banking  audi- 
ence. In  short.  It  wm  "a  really  big  shew"  for 
a  really  big  man. 

Various  segments  of  the  presentation 
pointed  out  Mr  Kennedy's  accompltshments 
as  student,  soldier,  artist,  scholar  and  banker. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  heart-felt  produc- 
tion dedicated  to  Walter  Kennedy— The  Man. 

Walter  Kennedy  was  bom  In  Birmingham 
and  received  hU  ewly  education  In  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  He  took  hU  under- 
graduate collegiate  work  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  after  military  service  as  a 
lieutenant  In  World  War  I.  returned  to  the 
Unlverstty  and  received  hU  LLB  degree  In 

1«1.        - 

Walter  Kennedy  was  active  In  many  phases 
of  college  life  at  the  University.  He  was 
captain  of  the  varsity  basketball  team,  presi- 
dent of  the  "A-  Club  and  the  highest  rank- 
ing cadet  officer  In  the  ROTC.  He  was  alao 
the  president  of  his  fraternity.  Phi  Gamma 
Delta. 

After  practicing  law  In  Birmingham  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  the  University,  he 
benn  hU  banking  career  In  the  trust  de- 
pwtment  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bir- 
mingham in  1929.  In  1935  he  became  vice- 
president  and  trust  officer  of  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Montgomery.  After  several 
years  service  as  a  colonel  In  the  Air  Force 
In  World  War  11.  he  returned  to  First  Na- 
tional as  executive  vice-president  and  In  1948 
became  its  president. 

In  1947  he  graduated  from  the  commercial 
banking  course  at  the  graduate  School  of 
Banking  at  Rutgers.  Among  the  positions 
which  B4r.  Kennedy  has  held  In  banking  asso- 
ciations are.  president  of  Alabama  Bankers 
Association,  president  of  the  trust  division 
of  The  American  Bankers  Association,  exec- 
utive council  of  The  American  Bankers 
Association,  banking  education  committee 
of  The  American  Bankers  AssocUtlon.  He 
served  for  seven  vears  on  the  board  of  regenU 
of  the  Graduate  School  ot  Banking  at  Rutgers 
and  for  four  years  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  regents.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Banking  of  the 
South  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

Mr  Kennedy  Is  the  author  of  a  text  book 
entitled  "Bank  Management"  which  has  en- 
joyed wide  popularity  and  Is  now  In  Its  fourth 
edition.  He  Is  also  co-author  of  a  recently 
published  book  entitled  "The  Management 
of  a  Trust  Department." 

In  1950  Walter  Kennedy  was  national  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Alabama  Alumni 
Association  On  September  1.  1964.  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  First  National. 

Whos'  Who  In  America,  after  listing  numer- 
ous positions  and  honors  which  Mr  Kennedy 
has  held  In  civic,  religious  and  professional 
organizations,  notes  that  he  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  legal  and  banking 
periodicals. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION REVIEWS  SELECTED  ISSUES 
BEFORE  90TH  AND  91ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Legislation,  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  has 
Just  Issued  In  its  bulletin  a  review  of 
selected  Issues  before  the  90th  Congress 
expected  to  arise  in  the  91st  Congress. 
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The  bulletin  contains  an  analysis  of  such 
issues  as  law  enforcement,  equal  oppor- 
tunlUes  in  housing  and  education,  and 
the  process  of  pollUcal  change,  as  well  as 
the  role  of  the  bar  In  promoting  citizen 
participation  in  lawmaking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bul- 
letin be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  To«k  Stat*  Bab  Association  :  Btnxirm 
or  TH«  OoMMrrrw  on  Fb>«al  Lsgisiation 

INT«O0UCTION 

This  Bulletin  U  designed  to  present  to 
legislators,  members  of  the  Bar  and  con- 
cerned citizens  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Legislation  of  the  New  York  Ste^ 
Bar  Association  and  related  documents  which 
may  be  relevant  to  consideration  of  federal 
legislation. 

This  Issue  reviews  reporU  by  certain  Bar 
groups  within  the  geographical  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Committee  on  issues  which  arose 
before  the  Ninetieth  Congress  and  which 
are  expected  to  arise  before  the  Ninety-First. 
Except  as  indicated,  we  present  these  reports 
as  information  without  taking  any  position 
at  thU  time  on  the  recommendations  re- 
torted. 

During  the  forthcoming  session,  this  Com- 
mittee will  expand  Its  efforts  by  calling  upon 
experts  in  many  flelds  to  aid  us  in  our  de- 
liberations.  We  hope  that  such  an  "Inter- 
disciplinary" approach  will  enhance  the 
value  of  our  recommendations. 

We  also  intend  to  provide  means  for  citi- 
zens to  bring  to  our  attention  their  experi- 
ence with  the  workings  of  federal  statutes 
under   review  by   Congress. 

During  the  90th  Congress.  Bar  Associa- 
tions whose  reports  are  covered  by  this  bulle- 
tin urged  steps  going  beyond  those  actually 
enacted  In  many  fields.  These  Include  law 
enforcement,  expanding  opportunity  In 
housing,  education,  consumer  protection, 
processes  of  change,  and  strengthening  the 
legal  structure  for  our  foreign  relations. 
Taken  together,  these  recommendations 
constitute  a  challenge  to  constructive  think- 
ing for  the  nation's  future. 

We  wish  also  to  invite  those  who  receive 
this  bulletin.  Including  both  legislators  and 
citizens,  to  help  us  by  sending  us  your  rec- 
ommendations for  areas  and  alternatives 
which  deserve  study. 

I.  Citizens  today  regard  dealing  with  crime 
and  violence  as  a  prime  national  need.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  order  cannot  be  obtained 
without  Justice,  both  In  processes  of  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  In  the  extension  of  wider 
opportunity. 

A.  To  enforce  the  law  means  protection  of 
all  clOzens  from  criminal  conduct.  It  also 
Includes  protecUon  from  abuse  In  the  law 
enforcement  process  In  a  free  society,  neither 
effective  law  enforcement  nor  Individual 
rights  can  exist  without  the  other,  any  more 
than  a  human  body  can  survive  without  both 
heart  and  brain.  Great  advances  are  possible 
In  both  respects. 

1 .  ILECraONlC  SUaVKILLANCk 

In  1968.  Congress  passed  the  first  compre- 
hensive federal  sUtute  dealing  with  wire- 
tapping, "bugging"  and  like  methods  of 
electronic  surveillance. 

For  the  first  time,  the  sUtute  restricted 
private  bugging  as  well  as  wiretapping,  and 
advertising  and  sale  of  private  wiretapping 
and  bugging  equipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce or  through  the  malls. 

The  law  also  prohibits  official  bugging  and 
(rtretapping  sxcept  under  defined  procedural 
safeguards,  ana  excludes  from  evidence  in 
state  as  well  as  federal  tnais  /nfcrmatlon 
obtained  through   Illegal  wiretapping. 

State  and  federal  officials  are  permitted  to 
use  electronic  surveillance  where  a  Judge 
finds  probable  cause  to  believe  that  certain 


types  of  crimes  may  be  detected  and  where 
other  safeguards  are  observed. 

The  statute  undoubtedly  represents  only 
the  beginning  of  evolution  of  the  prohibited 
and  permitted  categories  of  surveillance. 
Some  of  the  areas  of  potential  future  devel- 
opment  are  set  forth  in  a  Joint  report  of  the 
Committees  of  Federal  Legislation  and  on 
Civil  Rights  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  under  the  chairman- 
ship. respecUvely.  of  Eastman  Blrkett  and 
Louis  A.  Craco.  The  recommendations  ot 
this  Joint  report  were  subsequently  also  en- 
dorsed by  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legis- 
lation of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  As- 
sociation (Vincent  L.  Broderlck,  Chairman). 
The  Bar  reports  would  disallow  some  sur- 
veillance allowed  by  the  statute,  and  would 
allow  some  surveillance  which  the  statute 
does  not  authorize. 

a.  Bugging  in  homes  and  professional  officei 
Under  the  sUtute  as  enacted,  bugs  may  be 
placed  In  any  location  once  probable  cause 
Is  established  and  the  other  procedures  laid 
down  are  followed.  Devices  could  be  placed  In 
private  homes  and  also  In  lawyers'  and  doc- 
tors' offices  or  even  confession  booths.  This 
may  be  done  by  surreptitious  entry  on  the 
premises  or  by  placing  a  parabolic  micro- 
phone or  other  powerful  sound  detecting 
device  outside.  The  Bar  Joint  report  states 
on  this  point: 

"The  [statute)  draws  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  home  and  other  places,  as  far  ns 
wiretapping  and  bugging  Is  concerned.  We 
do  not  agree. 

"It  Is  of  course  a  possibility  that  homes 
win  be  used  for  illegal  acUvltles.  such  as 
gambling  activities,  and  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  famous  Appalachln  meeting  took 
place  In  a  home.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  Idea  of  wiretaps  on  home  telephones. 
Bugs  in  homes  go  too  far.  however.  There 
must  he  some  sanctity  required  where  one 
can  think  and  speak  without  fear.  We  wovld 
ban  all  electronic  bugging  in  homes." 

The  report  draws  a  distinction  between 
wiretaps  on  home  telephones  and  bugs  in 
homes.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  One  may 
decide  not  to  use  the  telephone  for  discuss- 
ing the  most  sensitive  private  matters. 
Further,  the  telephone  as  a  modern  means 
of  communlcaUon  can  be  abused  for  sinister 
purposes,  including  long-distance  arrange- 
ments to  murder  witnesses,  fraudulent  sales 
pitches  by  telephone,  running  of  gambit  ni; 
syndicates  and  the  like. 

On   the   other   hand,   before   modern   ad- 
vances In  technology,  private  conversations 
cotild  be  held  In  homes  without  electronic 
surveillance.  Law  enforcement  was  able  to 
function   without  bugging   homes   to  over- 
hear conspiratorial  conversations.  The  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Bar  report  Is  whether  a 
new  step  using  technology  to  restrict  pre- 
viously existing  privacy  in  homes  Is  Justified. 
The  Committees  concluded  that  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  any  gain  to  law  enforcement  in 
this  Instance  was  too  high. 
b.  Who    can    approve   surveillance   and    for 
what  crimes 
Under  the  statute  as  enacted,  orders  for 
wiretapping  or  bugging  can  be  obtained  to 
Investigate  certain  listed  federal  crimes  and 
state    crimes    within    very    broad    categories 
embracing    any    crime    "dangerous    to    life, 
limb  or  property"  as  well  as  gambUng  and 
other  listed  offenses  punishable  under  state 
law  by  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  more. 
Any  Judge  of  "competent  Jurisdiction"  can 
Is8>ie  an  order. 

The  Bar  report  recommends  an  entirely 
different  approach.  The  Impact  of  wiretap- 
ping and  bugging  Is  nationwide  because  of 
the  nationwide  character  of  an  ever  increa'- 
Ing  number  of  our  enterprises  and  activities. 
Con«r^ulonal  Dow«r  Et«ms  from  the  fourth 
amendment  «nicn  applies  to  the  states 
through  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  the 
federal  commerce  power  which  applies  to  all 


activities  which  affect  Interstate  commerce. 
But  the  statute  effectively  turns  over  com- 
plete discretion  as  to  what  offenses  Justify 
tapping  and  bugging  to  each  of  the  fifty 
states. 

The  effect  of  this  Is  enhanced  by  the  ability 
of  the  party  seeking  the  order  to  select  a 
particular  Judge  thought  most  likely  to  grant 
the  application.  The  Judge  most  lenient  In 
granting  such  orders  may  be  most  likely  to 
be  picked.  There  Is  no  numerical  limit  on  the 
niunber  of  wiretaps  or  bugs  which  can  be 
obtained  In  this  manner. 

The  Bar  report  seeks  to  limit  wiretaps  and 
bugs  to  cases  which  law  enforcement  author- 
ities regard  as  truly  serious.  Listing  typesTK 
crimes  by  name  1b  one  way  to  do  this  buty 
every  case  of  "gambling",  "assaut",  etc.,  Is  < 
not  equally  serious.  Very  serious  sets  of  facts 
may  also  come  within  statutes  not  listed.  The 
name  of  the  crime  Is  less  Important  than  the 
facts  of  the  actual  case.  Therefore,  the  Bar 
report  suggests  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
wiretaps  and  bugs  and  would  leave  it  to  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  pick  the  truly 
serious  cases  in  which  they  should  be  wacd. 
An  unlimited  number  of  taps  or  bugs  would 
be  allowed  for  crimes  which  are  In  and  of 
themselves  serious  enough  to  Justify  the  use 
of  these  methods,  such  as  murder,  kidnap- 
ping and  espionage. 

To  make  the  restriction  of  wholesale  tap- 
ping and  bugging  effective,  the  report  calls 
for  federal  Judges  to  be  the  only  ones  to  Issue 
wiretapping  and  bugging  orders.  Judge-shop- 
ping would  be  avoided  by  requiring  applica- 
tions to  be  made  to  the  Judge  assigned  at  the 
time  to  hear  them.  Where  there  Is  no  federal 
court  In  the  place  where  the  tap  or  bug  Is 
sought,  state  authorities  where  the  court  Is 
sitting  might  make  an  emergency  application 
on  the  basis  of  sworn  hearsay  Information 
obtained  by  telephone  to  be  followed  by  fur- 
ther papers. 

Under  the  Bar  report,  a  national  quota  of 
taps  and  bugs  for  crimes  other  than  murder, 
kidnapping,  espionage,  etc.  would  be  fixed.  A 
national  authority — comparable  In  this  re- 
spect to  the  Home  Secretary  In  England — 
would  be  responsible  for  assigning  these 
quotas.  Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  given  this  responsibility.  Some  quotas 
might  be  assigned  to  state  and  local  authori- 
ties and  to  United  States  Attorneys  In  various 
Districts  on  a  permanent  basis.  Others  might 
be  held  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  vised 
when  particularly  serious  matters  required 
addltlbnal  quotas  for  special  purposes  in 
particular  places.  Under  the  report,  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  responsible  for  keep- 
ing track  of  the  numbers  of  taps  and  bugs 
authorized  under  the  quota  system  and  would 
be  required  to  certify  to  the  cotu-t  at  the 
time  of  each  application  that  It  was  within 
the  quota.  When  a  tap  or  bug  Is  discontinued. 
Its  quota  number  would  become  available  for 
another  Investigation. 

The  drafters  of  the  Bar  Association  report 
did  not  assert  that  any  system  was  perfect, 
but  that  this  approach  would  reconcile  pri- 
vacy and  law  enforcement  better  than  blan- 
ket permission  for  state  and  local  authorities 
in  all  fifty  states  to  obtain  unlimited  num- 
bers of  wiretap  and  bugging  orders  from 
state  Judges. 

The  Bar  report's  approach  would  also  per- 
mit electronic  surveillance  by  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  In  situations  where  It  is  not 
allowed,  e.g.  where  a  serious  situation  arises 
which  Is  not  on  the  list  of  federal  crimes 
for  which  taps  or  bugs  are  authorized.  For 
example.  In  a  case  tried  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  human 
plasma  for  Injection  into  patients  was  man- 
ufactured without  a  license  and  a  conviction 
was  obtained  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  statute  in- 
volved made  this  a  misdemeanor,  yet  many 
lives  could  have  been  at  stake. 

Similarly,  for  example,  bribery  of  bank 
officials  in  connection  with  large  transactions 


might  in  some  Instances  pose  severe  dangers 
to  depositors  and  the  Integrity  of  our  bank- 
ing system.  The  Honorable  Edmund  L. 
Palmlerl  has  placed  on  public  record  his  view 
that  the  present  misdemeanor  penalty  for 
such  bribery  is  insufficient.  But  Congress  has 
not  yet  acted  on  this  recommendation.  Under 
the  law  as  It  stands,  no  electronic  surveil- 
lance could  be  authorized  in  any  such 
situation. 

2.    INTERROGATION    OF   SUSPECTS 

Procedures  for  interrogation  of  suspects 
were  one  of  the  most  intense  issues  debated 
and  commented  u{>on  by  the  Bar  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  courts  have 
extended  safeguards  for  Interrogation  of  sus- 
pects in  custody  In  order  to  protect  them 
from  coercion.  In  1966,  Miranda  v.  Arizona 
held  that  an  arrested  suspect  could  not  be 
questioned  without  a  detailed  warning  con- 
cerning his  rights  to  silence  and  counsel  and 
his  understanding  the  effect  of  a  waiver  of 
those  rights. 

These  rulings  generated  charges  that  the 
courts  were  unduly  favoring  criminals  over 
the  victims  of  crime,  especially  where  some 
defendants  who  had  admitted  committing 
serious  crimes  could  not  be  prosecuted.  As 
one  result.  Congress  enacted  Title  II  of  the 
'Safe  Streets"  Act  in  the  spring  of  1968, 
purporting  to  make  admissible  In  evidence 
any  confessions  and  admissions  "voluntarily 
given." 

The  Committees  on  Civil  Rights  and  Fed- 
eral Legislation  of  The  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  opposed  Title  II. 

Their  Joint  report  specifically  questioned 
the  constitutionality  of  provisions  in  the 
original  bill  which  would  have  purported  to 
deny  federal  court  Jurisdiction  to  review  con- 
fession cases  arising  in  state  courts.  These 
were  deleted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Joint  report  also  opposed  the  provi- 
sions retained  in  the  final  legislation  seeking 
to  make  all  voluntary  confessions  admissible 
in  federal  trials  notwithstanding  the  Miranda 
decision. 

As  part  of  a  comprehensive  report  on  law 
enforcement,  the  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  As- 
sociation has  proposed  in  lieu  of  the  language 
of  Title  II,  a  series  of  safeguards  designed  to 
reconcile  the  purposes  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment privilege  with  the  need  for  effective  law 
enforcement. 

The  New  York  County  Lawyers  Committee 
report  does  not  seek  to  go  back  to  the  pre- 
Miranda  situation  or  to  allow  all  "voluntary" 
confessions  to  be  received  as  evidence.  Rath- 
er, the  report  would  retain  all  of  the  present 
restrictions  concerning  questioning  of  sus- 
pects In  custody,  while  seeking  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  obtaining  evidence  under 
circumstances  which  will  protect  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  suspect  and  the  purposes 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  If  this  is  done,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bar  group,  the  need  for  sta- 
tion-house Interrogation  can  be  lessened. 

The  report  states  in  part: 

"The  validity  of  the  new  provisions  If  in- 
terpreted to  overrule  the  constitutional  deci- 
sions in  such  cases  as  Miranda  Is  most  doubt- 
ful. 

•'The  dilemma  is  an  acute  one.  On  one 
hand,  by  permitting  police  interrogation  of 
arrested  suspects  without  counsel  to  become 
a  major  source  of  evidence,  we  encourage  in- 
terrogation under  what  frequently  may  be 
'coercive  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  our  present  approach,  by  providing 
counsel  and  insisting  on  warnings,  we  may 
get  Ao  evidence  at  all  In  crucial  cases. 

"Neit^er  result  Is  satisfactory. 

"Interrogation  is  Important  as  a  source  of 
evidence  in  a  number  of  types  of  situations 
where  other  techniques  of  investigations  are 
not  likely  to  be  fruitful. 

"The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  historically  and  as  outlined  by 
Justice   Goldberg   in  Murphy  v.  Waterfront 


Commission,  378  U.S.  52,  55-57  (1964)  In- 
clude: 

"1.  Protection  of  the  suspect  from  a  "trl- 
lemma'  in  which  he  must 

"(a)  admit  his  crime: 

"(b)  commit  contempt  of  court  in  refusing 
to  answer;  or 

"(c)  face  prosecution  for  perjury  If  he 
denies  wrongdoing. 

"2.  Protection  of  the  suspect  from  inquiry 
Into  the  area  of  his  conscience  of  religious 
or  political  beliefs. 

"3.  Protection  of  the  suspect  from  extrac- 
tion of  false  confessions  obtained  during 
questioning  under  coercive  circumstances. 

"4.  Protection  of  the  suspect  from  being 
placed  In  a  position  where  he  must  expose 
himself  to  cross  examination,  bringing  out 
prior  convictions.  This  was  one  of  the  factors 
in  Griffin  v.  California,  380  U.S.  609  (1965), 
holding  invalid  a  California  procedure  per- 
mitting comment  on  failure,  of  a  defendant 
to  take  the  stand  at  his  trial. 

"The  possibility  of  developing  a  system  of 
procedural  safeguards  which  would  warrant 
comment  In  the  course  of  trial  on  a  refusal 
to  answer  should  therefore  be  considered 

"The  literal  language  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment states  that  no  person  may  be  'com- 
pelled' to  be  a  witness  against  himself  in 
any  criminal  case.  The  constitutional  Issue 
here  concerns  what  constitutes  compulsion. 
This  question  should  be  resolved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  underlying  purposes  of  the 
constitutional  provision. 

"The  following  safeguards  might  be  estab- 
lished where  the  person  refuses  to  answer 
before  a  grand  Jury  and  the  prosecution 
wishes  to  proceed  further : 

"(1)  The  right  to  have  counsel  present. 

"(2)  The  right  to  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(3)  The  right  to  have  objections  to  ques- 
tions passed  on  by  a  Judicial  official. 

"(4)  Protection  from  contempt  sanctions 
for  failure  to  answer,  the  only  consequence 
of  such  failure  being  that  logical  inferences 
may  be  drawn  from  it  on  the  question  of 
guilt,  subject  to  any  explanation  the  suspect 
or  defendant  might  make. 

"(5)  Protection  from  prosecution  for  per- 
jury for  answers  given  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  only  sanctions  against  false 
statements  being  that  these  also  would  be 
considered  evidence  on  the  question  of  guilt 
If  their  falsity  could  be  proved. 

"(6)  The  prohibition  of  questions  dealing 
with  the  Internal  mental  processes  or  religi- 
ous or  political  beliefs  of  the  witness,  ques- 
tioning being  limited  to  what  the  witness 
did  or  observed. 

"(7)  Protection  against  any  claims  that 
answering  questions  under  these  circum- 
stances would  expose  the  witness  to  revela- 
tions of  prior  arrests  or  convictions. 

"If  safeguards  such  as  these  are  given, 
comment  on  refusal  to  answer  might  be 
permitted. 

"These  safeguards  would  only  come  into 
play  if  (a)  the  witness  refused  to  answer  on 
the  ground  of  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  and  (b)  the  prosecution 
elected  to  grant  the  witness  these  safeguards 
in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  comment  on 
any  failure  to  answer. 

"Revision  of  immunity  statutes 
"Another  situation  arises  where  the  wit- 
ness has  Information  primarily  important  to 
a  Judgment  as  to  whether  others  have  com- 
mitted crimes.  Under  present  immunity 
statutes,  a  witness  can  only  be  compelled  to 
answer  with  sanctions  of  contempt  for  fail- 
ure to  do  so  by  giving  him  absolute  Immu- 
nity from  prosecution  for  any  acts  or  trans- 
actions covered  by  his  testimony.  This  uiay 
result  in  an  entirely  unintended  barrier  to 
prosecution  If  the  witness  was  Involved  in 
violations  which  could  be  proved  by  other 
evidence  entirely  apart  from  his  compelled 
testimony. 
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"Thl»  danger  l»  particularly  acute  under 
tboM  lUtutes  which  confer  immunity  auto- 
maUcally  where  a  wltneea  Is  called  in  an 
lnve«tlgaUon  under  certain  laws,  even  If  the 
witness  does  not  refuse  to  answer  or  does 
not  claim  his  prtvUege  against  aelf-lncrtml- 

natlon.  . 

•Recently,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
indicated  that  It  does  not  violate  the  privi- 
lege of  self-incrimination  to  compel  testi- 
mony If  that  testimony  cannot  be  usea 
against  the  witness  in  any  criminal  Proceed- 
ing. Murphy  V.  Waterfront  Commiaswn.  378 

U.S.  53  (1»«4).  ^^it 

•Provisions  should  be  made  to  permit 
questioning  of  witnesses  m  investigations 
under  statutes  now  having  automatic'  im- 
munity provisions  without  conferring  such 
immunity.  If  the  Government  expressly 
warns  the  witness  that  he  may  remain  silent 
and  that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him. 

■ProvUlon  should  also  be  made  for  me 
Government  to  be  permitted  to  compel  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  in  any  Important  criminal 
prosecuuon.  if  he  is  shielded  from  direct  or 
indirect  ys*  ot  such  testimony  against  him 
la  any  criminal  case,  but  without  giving  him 
absolute  immunity  from  prosecution  based 
on  Independent  evidence  not  flowing  from 
his  testimony.  The  prosecution  should  have 
the  option  of  using  such  a  procedure  In  lieu 
of  any  of  the  existing  immunity  statutes,  but 
It  should  also  extend  to  any  crime,  whether 
or  not  covered  by  the  existing  statutes." 

The  Supreme  Court  seemed  to  invite  study 
of  new  alternatives  In  Miranda  when  It  stated 
that   It  was  imposing  lU  requirements  be- 
cause  of    the    absence   of    other   safeguards. 
Much  discussion   has  been  had  concerning 
alternative    possibilities.    Including    sugges- 
tions by  eminent  Jurists  and  defense  counsel 
that  failure  of  a  suspect  to  answer  questions 
m  a  Judicial  forum  under  proper  safeguards 
could  be  used  against  him  The  County  Law- 
yers'   report   agrees   with   Mr.   Justice   Gold- 
berg   (NY.  Times.   12,6/68,   I  1.  p    65)    that 
the  underlying  purposes  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment must  guide  us  in  any  revision  of  our 
concepts  in  this  area.  Circumstances  and  the 
■steady   pressure   of   facts   and   events'   are 
bound  to  compel  further  evolution  In  which 
both  the  Bar  and  legislators  must  partici- 
pate. As  staled  by  Chief  Justice  Stone  for  the 
Court  In  1941:  "to  decide  I  a  question  of  con- 
siliuUonal   Interpretation)    we   turn   to   the 
words  of  the  Constitution  read  in  their  his- 
torical setting  as  revealing  the  purpose  of  Its 
framers.  and  search  for  admissible  meanings 
of  lis  words  which.  In  the  circumstances  of 
their  application,  will  effectuate  thoee  pur- 
poses." 

3.     mCAaMS     CONTROL 

Pollowlng  the  asaasslnatlons  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  Mart*n  Luther  King  and  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  that  much  of  previous 
nrearms  legislation,  which  was  based  in  large 
part  on  disclosure  requirements  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  violated  the  FUth 
Amendment  privilege.  Congress  enacted  new 
flrearms  controls  as  Title  IV  of  the  "Safe 
Streets"  Act,  and  further  flrearms  control 
legislation  has  since  been  added. 

On  July  4.  1968  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  federal  licensing 
and  registration  of  flrearms  as  well  as  a 
ban  on  mall  order  sales  of  long  guns  Strong- 
er federal  firearms  control  laws  have  like- 
wise been  recommended  by  the  Committees 
on  Federal  LeglslaUon  of  The  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  extent  of  federal  power 
In  this  field  under  the  commerce  clause, 
which  permits  federal  legislation  on  any 
matters  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

This  Committee  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
views  on  this  subject,  our  membership  in- 
cluding both  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
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CltUens  Committee  for  Gun  Control  Laws, 
and  counsel  for  the  New  York  Sporting  Arms 
Association  Taking  advantage  of  this  di- 
versity of  views,  the  Committee  will  explore 
poeslblllUes  for  federal  legislation  which 
would  provide  at  least  limited  uniformity 
of  gun  regulations  to  assist  sportsmen  and 
the  industry,  while  Imposing  stronger  con- 
trols than  now  exist. 


4.    SXNTXNCINO 

Several   bills   have  been   Introduced  con- 
cerning sentencing  practices,  including  bills 
to  abolish  the  death  penalty.  The  Criminal 
Law  Committee  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut has  proposed  a  comprehensive  review  of 
sentencing  procedures.  The  Federal  Bar  Com- 
mittee believes  that  greater  flexibility  should 
be  allowed  sentencing  Judges  by  permitting 
more  alternative  types  of  treatment  of  of- 
fenders, including  options  for  a  defendant  In 
particular  cases,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Covirt.  to  serve  a  portion  of  a  sentence  in  a 
mental  Institution,  "halfway  house"  or  under 
other  supervision.  If  sentencing  Judges  were 
permitted  to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
treatment  for  persons  found  to  have  com- 
mitted antl-soclal  acU  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
circumstances.  Including  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  such  persons,  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Insanity  defense  might  be  lessened.  This 
would  not  be  so.  of  course,  unless  the  death 
penalty.  If  not  abolished  as  provided  by  cer- 
tain bills,  were  at  least  Inapplicable  to  the 
crime  or  permitted  by  law  to  be  waived  In  ad- 
vance. 

Flexibility  would  also  be  enhanced  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Bar  group  if  Judges  were 
permitted  to  place  defendants  on  probation 
for  apportion  of  the  maximum  allowable  sen- 
tence.  even  where  Imprisonment  for  more 
than  six  months  Is  Imposed.  This  Is  not  now 
permitted  In  federal  cases  under  18  U.S.C. 
5  3651.  Likewise,  consideration  might  be  given 
to  permitting  Injunctive  relief  to  be  granted 
as  part  of  a  Judgment  of  conviction  where 
Justified,  Inasmuch  as  the  defendant  has  been 
found  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  a 
higher  standard  of  proof  than  required  In  a 
civil  case.  The  possibility  of  preliminary  In- 
junctive relief  might  also  be  considered  to 
deal  with  cases  where  unlawful  conduct  Is 
continued  even  after  the  return  of  an  Indict- 
ment. Ball  does  not  prevent  this  because  It  is 
designed  solely  to  secure  the  presence  of  the 
defendant  for  trial. 

The  Federal  Bar  Committee  has  proposed 
another  way  to  Increase  flexibility  In  sen- 
tencing, by  authorUtlng  fines  related  to  the 
"magnitude  of  the  transactions  Involved.' 
This  might  take  the  form  of  authorizing  a 
flne  based  on  a  multiple  of  the  value  of  Items 
obtained,  used,  or  involved  in  a  crime.  The 
Federal  Bar  Committee  stated  that  an  ex- 
treme example  of  the  mlniscule  fines  author- 
ized by  present  statutes  was  the  mall  fraud 
statute,  18  U.SC.  5  1341,  which  permits  im- 
position of  Imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years, 
but  a  fine  of  only  up  to  91, 000. 

The  Federal  Bar  report  further  called  for  a 
review  of  factors  considered  by  the  couru  in 
Imposing  sentence,  a  matter  perhaps  not  suit- 
able for  legislation,  but  suitable  for  analysis 
and  discussion  by  legislative  bodies  and  the 
Bur.  The  Committee's  report  states  on  this 
point: 

"In  addition  to  widening  the  options  avail- 
able to  a  sentencing  court,  the  factors  con- 
sidered In  Imposing  sentence  must  be  re- 
evaluated. Traditionally,  great  weight  Is  given 
to  (ai  presence  or  absence  of  a  prior  criminal 
record:  (b»  prospects  for  rehabilitation  as 
indicated  by  the  family  background  of  the 
defendant,  his  employment  hUtory.  his  ties 
In  the  community  and  educational  back- 
ground: (C)  Indications  of  good  moral  char- 
acter furnished  by  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity: (d)  assurance  of  future  employment: 
and  (C)  psychiatric  or  other  explanations  of 
the  defendant's  conduct  furnished  by  per- 


sons   professionally    able    to    consider    hU 
condition. 

"Each  of  these  factors,  entirely  valid  in 
and  of  itself.  Inevitably  tends  to  favor  the  de- 
fendant having  a  responsible  position  In  the 
community,  financial  resources  and  influence, 
high  prestige,  and  community  respectability. 
When  these  are  the  sole  controlling  factors  In 
sentencing,  the  result  U  a  denial  of  equal 
Justice.  Without  denying  the  validity  of  these 
factors.   It   Is  submitted  that  other  factors 
should  also  be  considered,  including  (1)  the 
extent  to  which  the  defendant  has  abused 
a  position  of  responsibility  entrusted  to  him 
by  society.  (2)   the  extent  to  which  he  sets 
an  example  for  others  because  of  his  poeltlon. 
and   (3)   the  large-scale  Influence  which  his 
conduct  may  have  on  others  because  of  a 
pivotal  relationship  which  he  has  voluntarily 
assumed  In  society  and  as  a  result  of  which 
his  actions  could  have  wide  ramifications. 
These  factors  are  simply  an  expression  of  the 
notion,  rooted  In  our  traditions,  that  power 
implies  responsibility.  Cf.  Stone,  Public  In- 
fluence of  the  Bar.  48  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1  (1934); 
Mason.  Harlan  Fiake  Stone.  Pillar  of  the  Law. 
344-56.  369-84  (1956).  Such  factors  must  be 
considered  if  criminal  Justice  is  to  be  fair 
and  effective;  It  Is  hard  to  expect  small-time 
violators  to  obey  the  law  when  larger  scale 
offenders  receive  lenient  treatment.  If  a  per- 
son chooses  to  seek  to  advance  to  a  position 
of  responsibility  In  a  society,  society  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  him  a  high  standard  of 
conduct. .  .  .■' 
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S.   SEARCHSS   AND   SEIZTTBES 

The  "Safe  StreeU"  Act  contains  two  pro- 
visions dealing  with  searches  and  seizures. 
One  permits  the  Government  to  appeal  from 
pre-trial  decisions  suppressing  evidence  and 
the  other  allows  search  warrants  to  seize  evi- 
dence of  criminal  offenses.  In  addition  to  In- 
strumentalities of  crime  and  contraband. 
These  provUlons  represent  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing evolution  of  our  law  of  search  and 
seizure  under  the  twin  pressures  of  the  need 
to  control  crime  and  to  protect  Individual 
rights  Here,  as  In  the  case  of  sentencing  pro- 
cedures, the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  of 
the  Federal  Bar  AssoclaUon  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  has.  this  time 
through  a  subcommittee,  urged  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  our  procedures,  going  be- 
yond the  changes  made  by  the  90th  Congress. 
.  •  •  • 

e.  AID  TO  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  90th  Congress  esUbllshed  a  procedure 
for  aid  to  local  law  enforcement  authorities. 
The  quesUon  remains  open,  however,  whether 
federal  action  should  encourage  specific 
kinds  of  Innovation  by  local  law  enforcement 
authorities,  and  If  so.  how.  The  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  of  Justice  has  called  for  a  num- 
ber of  steps  Including  development  of  pre- 
judicial procedures  for  dealing  at  the  sta- 
tion house  level  with  minor  Infractions  with- 
out resort  to  the  courts  and  without  giving 
the  offender  a  criminal  record  and  expan- 
sion of  community-police  advisory  panels  and 
local  councils. 

A  task  force  report  also  praised  procedures 
for  "work  release"  of  appropriate  prisoners 
so  that  they  can  accustom  themselves  to 
worthwhile  and  remunerative  work  while 
awalUng  final  release.  Vincent  L.  Broderlck. 
a  member  of  this  committee  and  former 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  has 
further  suggested  wider  use  of  police  call- 
boxes  and  motor  scooters  equipped  with  two- 
w«y  radios  to  give  the  protection  of  visible 
police  presence  over  a  wider  geographic  area 
with  limited  manpower  and  with  the  ability 
to  call  for  assistance  when  needed. 

7.    OTHER    STEPS 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association 
has  recommended  a  comprehensive  review  oi 
law  enforcement  procedures  and  changes  in 


several  additional  areas.  Including  a  right  of 
the  government  to  appeal  from  adverse  rul- 
ing9  before  or  during  trial  as  to  important 
matters  to  match  the  defendant's  right  to 
review  after  a  conviction,  and  extension  of 
the  obstruction  of  Justice  statute  to  prohibit 
Intimidation  of  witnesses  In  all  federal 
hearings. 

B.  Recognizing  the  IndispensablUty  of 
greater  efforts  to  achieve  Justice  for  all  citi- 
zens, the  Bar  dealt  during  the  90th  Congress 
with  issues  concerning  housing,  education, 
consumer  protection  and  equity  for  migra- 
tory workers. 

I.    HOUSING 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  calls  for  a  10  year  program  for  re- 
building the  nation's  cities.  The  Senate  Re- 
port on  the  Act  stated : 

"The  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable 
environment  for  every  American  family  can 
best  be  achieved  through  a  definite  plan  .  .  . 
for  the  effective  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources and  capabilities  ...  In  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  .  .  .  over  a  .  .  . 
period  of  10  years." 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association  In 
reporting  on  this  legislation  stated: 

"In  order  for  such  a  plan  to  be  effective  It 
must  be  based  on  firm  commitments  and 
long-term  financing.  A  plan  which  cannot  be 
counted  on  by  those  engaged  in  carrying  It 
out  would  be  Ineffective. 

"Long-range  commitments  under  federal 
programs  are  not  new.  Under  the  federal 
highway  program,  contracts  running  many 
years  Into  the  future  must  be  entered  Into 
In  order  that  large  scale  highway  construc- 
tion can  proceed  in  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  United  States  Code.  Title 
23,  Section  118(b)  provides  for  such  con- 
tracts running  far  beyond  one  year. 

"Under  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development  Act  of  1966.  funds  ap- 
propriated are  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"In  the  case  of  housing  today,  as  President 
Elsenhower  said  at  the  outset  of  our  present 
federal  highway  program  In  1954:  'Large 
scale  Improvement  Is  needed  simply  to  rem- 
edy deficiencies  not  met  In  the  past.' 

"Effective  rebuilding  in  the  central  cities 
will  benefit  every  group  in  our  society.  Res- 
idents of  the  central  city  will  obviously  suffer 
until  It  is  achieved. 

"If,  the  central  cities  are  not  rebuilt,  the 
suburbs  will  lose  their  suburban  character. 
Increasing  numbers  will  move  to  the  suburbs 
merely  to  escape  intolerable  conditions  In 
the  Inner  cities  unless  the  central  cities  are 
made  attractive  for  those  who  wish  to  leave 
there.  Blight,  like  rot  on  an  apple  In  a  barrel. 
Is  bound  to  spread  .  .  . 

"In  the  absence  of  long-range  funding, 
there  Is  little  Job  security  in  the  buUding 
trades.  Each  construction  project  is  separate 
and  there  Is  no  assurance  of  continued  em- 
ployment when  It  is  completed. 

"Unemployment  Is  often  high  and  Jobs 
sporadic.  Employees  in  the  building  Industry 
therefore  use  every  means  that  they  can  to 
protect  their  Jobs.  As  a  result,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  It  otherwise  would  have  to  be  for 
newcomers  to  enter  the  Industry. 

"Likewise,  employees  concerned  for  their 
Jobs  are  obviously  going  to  be  reluctant  to 
accept  new  technologies  which  might  reduce 
work  necessary  for  construction  of  buildings. 
This  is  reflected  In  Union  rules.  It  is  also  re- 
flected In  the  great  variety  of  local  building 
codes. 

"If  long-range  commitments  were  made  for 
rebuilding  entire  parts  of  cities  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis,  the  following  advantages  could 
be  achieved: 

"1.  On  the  basis  of  long- term  contracts 
given  to  rnntractors.  building  contractors 
could  be  enabled  or  required  to  hire  employ- 
ees on  a  longer  term  basis. 


"If  this  were  done  and  the  program  were 
sufficiently  extensive  to  assure  Jobs  for  the 
labor  force  in  the  Industry,  the  reasons  for 
resistance  to  technological  advance  and  to 
the  bringing  in  of  newcomers  to  the  Industry 
would  be  largely  obviated.  As  part  of  such  a 
program.  Congress  or  the  agency  administer- 
ing the  program  could  require  or  expect  that 
restrictions  on  building  methods  or  on  what 
work  particular  employees  are  permitted  to 
do — primarily  designed  to  protect  Jobs — 
would  be  waived  In  return  for  the  Job  bene- 
fits which  the  employees  would  receive. 

"2.  Transportation,  education,  shopping, 
entertalnmenT;  and  other  facilities  could  be 
built  Into  the  housing  as  constructed,  gen- 
erated exciting  diversity  and  replacing  the 
draft  and  repetitious  architecture  of  many 
existing  projects. 

"3.  Based  on  continuation  of  present  meth- 
ods and  the  present  way  of  doing  things, 
prospects  for  advances  in  effective  building 
technology  are  not  bright.  But  if  Institu- 
tional barriers  were  overcome,  the  opposite 
would  be  the  case. 

"The  reduction  In  cost  achieved  through 
long-range  planning  and  use  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient technologies  would  permit  lower 
rentals  or  purchase  price  payments  for  low- 
er-income persons,  with  less  and  perhaps  In 
some  cases  no  direct  subsidy. 

"Assistance  for  low-Income  residents  could 
be  provided  by  means  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
payments  for  residents  based  on  Income  of 
the  residents  and  the  quality  of  the  accom- 
modations. 

"This  would  eliminate  unfortunate  fea- 
tures of  old-style  public  housing  where  there 
has  been  a  fixed  income  ceiling.  Residents' 
incentive  to  Improve  their  earning  power  is 
stifled  by  such  a  celling.  It  promotes  a  high 
turnover,  low  morale  and  high  crime  rates. 
As  part  of  such  a  program,  persons  in  ghetto 
areas  should  be  enabled  to  own  their  own 
homes  where  this  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible." 

The  views  of  the  County  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation were  based,  in  part,  on  those  of  a 
group  of  civic !  leaders  In  the  greater  New 
York  Metropolitan  area,  known  as  the  Com- 
munity-wide Panel  which  was  organized  to 
seek  to  bring  together  previously  diverse 
views.  The  Panel  backed  long-range  commit- 
ments for  rebuilding  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing Job  security,  opening  up  use  of  the  most 
modern  technological  advances,  and  develop- 
ing Job  opportunities  for  citizens  In  the  ur- 
ban core. 

This  proposal  likewise  received  the  support 
of  important  segments  of  the  building  and 
construction  industry  and  construction 
unions. 

The  views  of  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers Committee  were  also  commented  upon 
favorably  In  an  editorial  In  America  maga- 
zine (8/17/68),  p.  93. 

A  recommendation  for  a  sliding  scale  of 
rents  or  purchase  price  payments  in  publicly- 
aided  housing  was  also  approved  in  an  unani- 
mous report  of  the  Committee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  of  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York.  The  Society 
urged  the  abolition  of  income  limits  for  re- 
maining in  publlcly-alded  housing  and  urged 
Instead  that  those  whose  incomes  go  up  be 
asked  to  pay  an  additional  amount  to  help 
build  more  housing  or  reduce  costs  for  poor 
residents.  CSS  pointed  out  that  fixed  income 
ceilings  promote  high  turn-over  and  low 
morale  and  a  poor  image  for  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Tthe  possibilities  of  a  breakthrough  in 
housing  technology  are  significant.  For  ex- 
ample, Seymour  Melman  of  the  Engineering 
Faculty  of  Columbia  University  believes  that 
an  "alphabet"  of  building  components  could 
be  created  which  could  be  produced  on  a 
mass  production  basis  which  could  be  used 
to  construct  many  different  types  of  build- 
ings that  would  not  look  alike.  The  cost  per 


unit  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  wider  use 
of  prefabrlcatlon  and  other  modern  methods. 
At  the  same  time,  construction  employment 
would  be  expanded  rather  than  cut  if  a  long- 
term  commitment  were  made  to  a  program 
sufficiently  large  to  rebuild  effectively. 

2.   EDUCATION  ; 

Numerous  education  bills  were  considered 
by  the  90th  Congress  and  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Legislation  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association  likewise  commented  on 
legislation  In  this  field.  Its  report  stated  In 
part: 

"Special  urgency  has  been  given  to  concern 
about  our  schools  by  the  role  of  education 
In  the  urban  crisis.  It  Is  beyond  dispute  that 
for  whatever  reason  ghetto  schools  are  fall- 
ing to  equip  children  in  many  minority  areas 
for  the  challenges  of  the  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

"Deepening  concern  about  our  entire  edu- 
cational system  is  growing. 'This  Is  expressed 
in  many  forms,  including  vehement  revolt  by 
many  of  the  students  themselves. 

"A  vital  function  of  the  work-stu^y  pro- 
gram Is  to  make  possible  education  for  stu- 
dents who  could  not  otherwise  afl^ord  further 
schooling.  The  Importance  of  this  to  training 
for  future  needs  of  the  nation  is  clear.  It  Is 
equally  important  in  working  toward  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  those  whose  parents 
are  less  affluent.  There  Is  also  a  further  rea- 
son for  extending  It. 

"Today,  unprecedented  numbers  of  young 
Americans  are  in  school.  They  are  required 
to  remain  in  school  for  longer  periods  than 
ever  before  to  be  qualified  for  decent  Jobs. 
Academic  training  is  largely  separated  from 
non-academic  work.  Young  people  who  In 
past  years  would  have  been  fully  responsible 
adults  are  in  a  position  of  studying  for  long 
periods  in  order  to  work  later.  The  difficulty 
here  is  that  for  those  of  age  to  assume  adult 
responsibility,  study  alone  is  rarely  fully  sat- 
isfying: 

"There  Is,  in  fact,  an  Innate  need  of  human 
nature  requiring  that  men  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive activity  have  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sume responsibility  and  to  perfect  themselves 
by  their  efforts."  [Pope  John  XXIII,  Mater 
et  Maglstra,  Part  n.  Para.  82] 

"In  large  part  our  young  people  are  re- 
stricted In  such  opportunities  today. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  vrtdespread 
student  discontent  and  the  susceptibility  of 
large  numbers  of  students  to  those  who  pur- 
sue extreme  methods  is  the  lack  of  construc- 
tive responsibilities  and  creative  opportuni- 
ties open  to  many  American  students. 

"In  order  to  deal  with  this  situation,  we 
recommend  a  future  extension  of  the  work- 
study  program  on  an  expanded  scale  on  the 
basis  of  the  success  of  the  program  to  date. 
We  further  recommend  that  such  work- 
study  programs  encompass  constructive  ef- 
forts dealing  with  national  needs  which  will 
give  the  greatest  creative  opportunities  for 
exciting  work  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  society. 
Such  programs  as  the  Peace  Corps  are  steps 
in  this  direction.  Such  opportunities  must 
also  be  made  available  for  many  who  cannot 
interrupt  their  educational  career  for  unin- 
terrupted periods  of  full-time  work  of  this 
kind.  Perhaps  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
academic  credit  in  varying  Institutions  for 
work-study  efforts  which  have  high  educa- 
tional value. 

Advance  funding 

"H.  Rep.No.  1319.  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(1968)  points  out  that  federal  educational 
programs  have  been  disrupted  on  an  ex- 
tremely large  scale  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty, often  up  to  the  last  minute,  as  to 
whether  funds  will  be  available.  This  Com- 
mittee has  received  the  same  information 
from  many  sources. 

"As  a  consequence,  many  qualified  jjersons 
today  are  reluctant  to  work  on  educational 
programs    dependent    upon    federal    funds. 
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Hftny  fe«l  M  «  rwult  of  pMt  experience*. 
th»t  there  wlU  be  no  Maurance  that  prom- 
laed  tunda  for  •chooj  program*  will,  in  fact. 
be  forthcoming. 

•To  remedy  thla.  we  endorse  the  propoaai 
that  fund*  be  voted  during  the  flacal  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  programs  are  to 
be  carried  out.  We  further  urge  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  extending  ihU  impor- 
tant reform  to  cover  other  federal  activities 
In  the  field  of  education 

•The  procedxire  la  not  novel.  Whenever  It 
has  become  clear  that  long-range  planning 
with  knowledge  that  funds  are  available  is 
Indispensable  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  pro- 
gram, methods  have  been  found  to  achieve 
tbU. 

•Any  other  course  U  wasteful  and  amounts 
to  throwing  away  a  large  part  of  the  funds 
spent — because  they  cannot  be  effectively 
used  without  long-term  planning. 
Preschool  programa,  child  care  centers  and 
school  lunches 
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The  impact  of  the  Head  Start  program 
made  clear  the  value  to  students  and  parents 
of  pr«-8chool  and  child  care  programs. 

"Wlthotrt  pre-school  care  of  children, 
many  mothers  must  remain  on  welfare  and 
children  must  often  remain  In  an  unsatu- 
factory  environment. 

"Federal  acUon  on  a  permanent  basis  la 
Jusufled  as  an  Investment  In  the  future  of 
the  Nation  The  cost  of  such  programs  should 
not  be  viewed  as  current  expenses,  but  as 
part  of  investment  In  the  future. 

•The  same   U   true   of  school  lunch  and 
school    breakfast    programs     No    child    can 
learn  well  on  an  empty  stomach.  Nutrition  Is 
as  much  a  part  of  what  he  needs  for  his  own 
future   and   the   nations   as   textbooks.    No 
child  m  America  should  be  In  school  hungry 
National  educational  policy 
••The  pending  legislation  and  the  sugges- 
tions we  have  made  only  begin  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  national  needs  in  the  field  of  edu- 
caUon    Comprehensive  study  and  rethinking 
Is   necessary    to   bring   our  consideration   of 
educational  needs  up  to  date  to  meet  the 
chaUenges  of  the  last  third  of  this  century 
••Much  of  our  education  has  been  devoted 
to  -cramming  information  Into  the  heads'  of 
students,  who  are  viewed  as   passive  recep- 
tacles like  jars  into  which  masses  of  Infor- 
mation are  to  be  poured,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  checked  on  short-answer  and  multiple 
choice  tests.  This  Is  surely  outdated  In  to- 
day's rapidly  changing  environment. 

■Our  emphasis  upon  formal  education  also 
often  deprives  citizens  who  did  not  do  weU 
in  school  or  who  lack  the  appetite  for  con- 
ventional formal  education  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  m  Jobs  for  which  they  are 
actually  qualified  or  could  become  qualified 
by  on-the-job  training. 

"At  the  same  time,  many  young  Americans 
who  would  profit  from  additional  schooling 
cannot  get  It  because  they  cannot  afford  It. 
■•For  these  reasons,  we  approve  the  pend- 
inu  propoeal  that  It  be  a  national  poUcy  that 
every  citizen  be  enUtled  to  education  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  the  student  to  benefit. 
We  Ukewlse  endorse  the  proposal  for  a  Na- 
tional Educational  Policy  Commission  to  ex- 
amine how  to  carry  this  goal  into  effect." 
3.  wstjaANcx  n«  thb  cxNTaAi.  cirm 
Legislation  enacted  by  the  90th  Congress 
for  re-lnaurance  on  poUcles  of  property  In- 
surance under  State  plans  seeking  Insurance 
regardless  of  '•environmental   hazards"  was 
approved  by  a  unanimous  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Bight*  of  The  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Bar 
report   also  approved   a  bill  Introducwl  by 
Senator   Smathers   of   Florida   calling   for   a 
Federal  corporaUon  to  offer  direct  property 
insurance  against  damage  due  to  crime  where 
insurance  Is  otherwise  entirely  unobtainable. 
The   report   r«:ommended    that   limitation* 
of  such    "coverage  of  last  resort"  to  smaU 


business  be  dropped  since  encouragement  of 
larger  firms  to  enter  the  core  cities  U  also 
needed.  The  report  likewise  urged  that  evi- 
dence that  a  specific  Iom  due  to  such  an 
event  as  a  fire,  not  require  proof  that  the 
loss  was  due  to  crime  If  the  loes  wa»  of  a 
type  likely  to  be  ao  caused. 

4.  coNstiiiXB  paoracnoM 

The  90th  Congress  enacted  the  "Truth  in 
Lending  Acf  containing  numerous  provi- 
sion* dealing  with  consumer  protection.  An- 
other consumer  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  called  for  a  ••coollng- 
off  period"  during  which  consumers  could 
cancel  contracts  obUlned  by  door-to-door 
salesmen  on  credit  This  bill  was  approved 
by  this  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Legal 
Assistance  of  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (Harold  Baer.  Jr.. 
Chairman)  and  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers" Association  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation j.„  ^ 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  modified 
the  bill  as  originally  drafted  to  Incorporate 
recommendations  made  In  the  County 
Lawyers  report  that  Injunctive  relief  be  au- 
thorized and  that  the  ••cooling-off  period"  be 
extended  to  more  than  one  day. 

The  Committee  on  Trade  Regulation  of 
The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  also  supported  legislation  which 
would  authorize  preliminary  Injunctions  In 
Federal  Trade  Commission  proceedings  sub- 
ject to  traditional  equity  safeguards. 


S.    MIOXATOaY    LABOR 

Legislation  to  extend  coverage  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  migratory  farm 
workers,  considered  In  the  90th  Congress,  has 
been    unanimously    approved    at    different 
times  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Social 
Security    Legislation   of   The   Association   of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  Law  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation of  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Committee  on  Federal  Leg.- 
Ulatlon   of   the   New   York   County   Lawyers 
AsaoclaUon.  The  latter  two  conmUttees  have 
likewise  urged  that  stepe  be  taken  to  extend 
greater  voting  rights  to  migratory  workers 
generally.   The  Committees  contended  that 
legal  discrimination  against  migratory  work- 
ers foUowed  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  vote  because  of  residence  re- 
quirements and  were  thus  deprived  of  sub- 
stantial political  influence.  For  these  reasons. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Bar  had  a  special  duty  to 
intervene   on    behalf    of   migratory   workers. 
The  Federal  Bar  Report  went  further  and 
urged  study  of  a  Federal  corporation  which 
might  act  as  an  intermediary  for  migratory 
workers  and  grant  them  long-term  employ- 
ment contracts  so  a*  to  assure  the  types  of 
Job    security    and    fringe    benefits   generaUy 
available  in  other  industrlea. 

C.  Because  of  the  American  political  axiom 
that  government*  derive  their  "Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed"  and  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  processes  of  or- 
derly change  In  securing  respect  lor  law,  those 
processes  have  received  particular  attention 
by  the  Bar  In  recent  years. 

1.  onzcT  rLTcnoN  or  the  paxsinxNT 
The  propoMl  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  direct  election  of  the  President  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  The  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
The  Association  of  the  Bar  has  maintained 
its  opposition  to  measures  which  would  dis- 
tribute electoral  votes  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts or  divide  them  according  to  the  votes 
within  each  state. 

a.   INCXNTIVXS   rOR  POLmCAL  CONTalBOTIONS 

This  Committee  and  the  Committees  on 
Federal  Legislation  of  The  AssociaUon  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association  like- 
wise endorsed  llnuied  tax  incentives  for  con- 
tributors to  poliUcai  campaign*  as  a  mean* 


of  broadening  public  parUclpaUon  In  politi- 
cal processes  and  relieving  candidates  of  part 
of  the  necessity  to  rely  on  large  contributors 
who  might  otherwise  have  an  undue  influ- 
ence on  the  candidate.  The  County  Lawyers 
group  in  addition  exprewly  opposed  pro- 
posals to  provide  direct  federal  subsidies  to 
M^ldates  and  prohibit  citizens  from  ex- 
pending monies  not  authorized  by  the  candi- 
dates and  included  within  his  quota.  The 
Committee  felt  this  would  result  In  undue 
restriction  of  freedom  of  expression  and  citi- 
zen initiative  in  politics  on  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded. 

3.  opi»osrnoN  to  •"coNSTrrunoNAi-  conven- 
tion ACT" 
The  Committees  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association  likewise  disapproved  a 
bill  to  encourage  the  calling  of  a  new  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention  and  to  turn  over 
most  decisions  on  the  composition  and  pro- 
cedures of  such  a  convention  to  state  legis- 
latures. 

4.  XKSmENCE  RKQinKXlCKNTS 

Committees  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut and  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyess 
AssociaUon  have  called  for  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  residence  requirements  for  voting 
in  presidential  elections  and  reconsideration 
of  such  requirements  for  elections  for  other 
federal  olHce. 

Recognizing  the  events  beyond  our  borders 
win  necessarily  have  an  accelerating  Impact 
imder  the  Influence  of  ever  more  rapidly 
advancing  technology,  transportation  and 
communication,  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association  has  approved  two  reports  con- 
cerning the  legal  structiire  for  our  foreign 
relations,  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

A.  A  United  States  deUgation  to  discuss 
legal  structure  for  closer  unity  of  free  no- 
tions. (Cong.  Rec..  Vol.  114.  pt.  21,  pp.  28103- 
28104 1 . 

"The  tragedy  of  August.  1968  In  Czecho- 
slovakia together  with  other  international 
difficulties  reminds  us  of  our  obligation  as 
lawyers  to  examine  the  legal  structure  for 
our  foreign  relations  and  to  deal  with  pro- 
posau  which  might  strengthen  that  struc- 
ture. 

"H  Con.  Res.  48  |90th  Congressl  would 
provide  for  a  delegation  of  leading  citizens 
of  both  parties  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  other  free  nations  to  consider  possibili- 
ties of  closer  union.  The  resolutions  would 
not  commit  the  United  States  In  advance  to 
any  particular  course  of  action. 

"The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
acted  favorably  and  has  reported  out  the 
House  version  of  the  proposal.  H.  Rep.  No. 
1666,  90th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  (1968).  In  our  view 
It  merits  favorable  action. 

"Steps  toward  closer  unity  among  free  na- 
tion* are  of  vital  Importance  In  dealing  with 
many  problems.  Including  currency  crises, 
balance  of  payments  difficulties,  effective  as- 
sistance to  developing  nations,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  conditions  which  will  prevent  or 
deter  acts  of  aggression  against  any  nation. 
"Our  concern  Is  with  the  legal  structure 
which  win  permit  appropriate  steps  In  this 
respect.  The  proposal  approved  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conmilttee  establishes  nrm 
congressional  authority  for  the  necessary 
consultations  with  the  representatives  of 
other  nations,  which  would  be  of  prime  value 
in  making  those  consultations  meaningful 
and  effective. 

"A  precedent  may  be  found  In  Public  Law 
86-719,  74  Stat.  818.  enacted  September  .- 
1960  which  authorized  participation  of  lead- 
ing citizens  In  an  International  convention 
of  citizens  from  North  Atlantic  Treaty  coun- 
tries. 

"In  the  present  Instance,  we  do  not  bell^]^* 
that  consultation*  need  be  neceasarUy  limited 


to  citizens  from  nations  which  are  members 
of  NATO,  nor  do  we  believe  the  language  of 
ttie  pending  resolutions  would  close  the  door 
on  participation  by  citizens  of  other  free  na- 
tions who  might  wish  to  take  part  .  .  . 

••Ukewlse,  we  believe  that  the  language  of 
the  present  resolutions  Is  broad  enough  to 
permit  the  representatives  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  consult  with  both  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  agencies  and 
representatives  from  other  free  nations,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  If  the  pending  resolu- 
tions are  aonended,  this  point  could  also  be 
made  clearer  .  .  . 

"The  underlying  purpose  of  the  resolutions 
has  been  publicly  endorsed  by  such  diverse 
public  figures  as  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  and  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  among 
others. 

B.  Long-Range  Commitments  in  Interna- 
tional Economic  Programs. 

■'In  hi*  second  Inaugural  Address  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1957,  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower stated : 

•".  .  .  our  world  Is  where  our  full  destiny 
lies— with  men.  of  all  people  and  all  nations, 
who  are  or  would  be  free  .  .  . 

"  'Prom  the  deserts  of  North  Africa  to  the 
Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  one-third  of  all 
mankind  has  entered  upon  an  historic 
struggle  for  a  new  freedom:  Freedom  from 
grinding  poverty. 

"  To  build  .  .  .  peace  Is  a  bold  and  solemn 
purpose.  To  proclaim  It  1*  easy.  To  serve  It 
will  be  hard.  And  to  attain  It.  we  must  be 
aware  of  Ita  full  meaning — and  ready  to  pay 
Its  full  price.' 

"Our  other  Chief  Executives  both  before 
and  since  have  emphasized  the  same  conclu- 
sion. However,  public  support  ha*  often  been 
lacking  because  there  Is  no  specific  Interest 
group  closely  affected  to  guard  the  effective- 
ness and  fate  of  our  programs  In  this  field. 

"In  our  view,  one  reason  for  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  program  and  one  stum- 
bling block  in  Its  effectiveness  has  been  an 
Inadequate  long-term  legal  foundation  for 
our  efforts  .  .  . 

•"Many  projects  require  more  than  one  year 
to  complete.  Uncertainty  from  year  to  year 
as  to  funds  available  and  even  authority  for 
the  existence  of  the  program  therefore  tends 
to  promote  wasteful  and  Inefficient  adminis- 
tration . . . 

••We  believe  that  keeping  a  necessary  part 
of  ovir  national  policy  on  short  leading- 
strings  is  self-defeating.  Congress  woiUd  still 
retain  the  authority  to  enact  laws  altering 
the  program  and  Improving  It  If  the  hand- 
to-mouth  phase  of  Ite  existence  were  tran- 
scended. 

'There  is  ample  precedent  both  for  long- 
range  authorization  and  long-range  commit- 
ments of  funds  In  federal  programs.  Under 
highway  programs,  commitments  running 
far  beyond  any  single  year  are  authorized 
under  23  U.S.C.  §  118(b). 

"Furthermore,  many  statutes  are  open- 
ended  and  contain  no  expiration  date;  for 
example  In  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
also  a  vital  tool  for  our  foreign  relations,  the 
Service  Is  simply  created  with  no  expiration 
date  (22  use.  Chapter  14.  And  the  law 
simply  provides  that: 

••  •Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized.'  Act  of 
August  13.  1946.  sec.  1071,  60  Stat.  999,  22 
use.  I  801.  note. 

"There  are  no  ceilings  on  appropriations. 
The  amounts  to  be  funded  are  determined 
bv  Congress  when  the  monies  are  voted. 

''The  need  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  help 
bring  developing  nation's  economies  Into  the 
twentieth  century  Is  a  matter  of  national 
self-interest  and  will  continue  to  be  for  some 
time.  The  legal  foundations  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram should  reflect  this  If  they  are  to  meet 
our  needs  In  the  last  third  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

"We  recommend  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  following  improvementa  In  fur- 


ther  legUlation  dealing  with  the  aid  pro- 
gram: 

"1.  The  basic  authorization  should  be 
open-ended  with  no  specific  expiration  date, 
subject,  of  course,  to  further  amendment 
by  Congress  at  any  time. 

"2.  The  authorizing  legislation  should  per- 
mit appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  amount  to  be  voted  should  be 
fixed  when  appropriations  are  enacted  and 
no  ceilings  on  monies  to  be  voted  should  be 
contained   In  the  authorization  statute. 

"3.  Appropriations,  at  least  for  long-range 
projects,  should  be  for  the  entire  amount 
necessary  for  such  projects  and  should  re- 
main available  until  expended.  There  Is  no 
constitutional  difficulty  In  this  procedure, 
since  the  only  limitation  In  the  Constitution 
on  the  duration  of  appropriations  is  for 
armies,  where  funds  are  limited  to  a  term 
of  two  years.  Article  I,   §  8.  Clause  12." 

The  report  also  recognized  that  the  type 
of  aid  we  give  requires  Improvement  If  It 
Is  to  be  effective. 

C.  Statute  of  Limitations  for  Deportation. 

In  other  action  affecting  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, this  Committee  and  the  Committees 
on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  County  Lawyers 
Association  and  of  The  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  have  repeatedly 
urged  legislation  to  fix  a  statute  of  limitations 
for  deportation  for  long-past  misconduct. 
The  American  Bar  Association  has  likewise 
urged  such  action. 

in.  We  believe  the  efforts  of  Bar  groups 
covered  In  this  bulletin  show  that  new  and 
better  approaches  to  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems can  be  found. 

In  the  last  third  of  this  century,  such  ef- 
forts will  require  the  united  cooperation  of 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  in  meeting  the 
challenges  and  crises  which  we  must  and  will 
confront  and  overcome. 

A.  In  order  to  bring  expert  opinion  outelde 
the  law  to  bear  upon  proposed  federal  legis- 
lation, this  Committee,  In  connection  with 
other  Bar  groups  which  may  wish  to  par- 
ticipate, will  establish  a  series  of  citizens' 
advisory  panels  dealing  with  the  major  areas 
considered  in  this  Bulletin  and  others.  Par- 
ticipants will  aid  In  reviewing  draft  reports 
m  their  areas  of  competence  and  In  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bar  emerging  chal- 
lenges requiring  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tional legislature. 

B.  This  Bulletin  seeks  to  make  available 
Information  concerning  proposed  federal  leg- 
islation of  Importance  to  citizens  as  well  as 
recommendations  to  and  by  the  Bar  rele- 
vant to  such  legislation.  We  also  Intend  to 
encourage  publications  of  all  kinds  which 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  long- 
range  developments,  constructive  efforte  by 
citizens  to  meet  our  challenges,  and  new  al- 
ternatives. This  Is  crucial  today  because  of 
the  tendency  of  some  of  the  mass  media  to 
stress  material  having  instantaneous  shock 
value  to  the  exclusion  of  Information  of  long- 
range  significance  to  citizens.  Where  appro- 
priate we  will  also  assist  In  such  publications 
or  documentaries  to  bring  long-range  trends 
and  possibilities  before  the  public. 

C.  Citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  have  essen- 
tial Information  concerning  the  practical  im- 
pact of  federal  measures  affecting  them.  Only 
through  the  widest  consideration  of  the  views 
of  all  citizens  can  the  most  effective  legisla- 
tion result.  We  intend  to  work  with  both 
citizens  and  official  agencies,  and  to  take 
steps,  through  seminars,  hearings  and  other 
means,  to  assist  in  gathering  and  transmit- 
ting such  information. 

In  these  endeavors,  we  Invite  and  solicit 
thtf  aid  of  all  citizens. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation.  New 
York  State  Bar  Association;  Richard 
A  Olvens.  Chairman.  New  York  City; 
Anthony  P.  Marshall.  Secretary,  New 
York  City;  LesUe  H.  Arps,  New  York 
City;  Harold  Baer,  Jr.,  New  York  City; 
Mark  E.  Benenson.  New  York  City; 
Edward  8.  Blackstone,  New  York  City; 
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Vincent  L.  Broderlck,  New  York  City; 
Mason  O.  Damon.  Buffalo;  David  M. 
Dorsen,  New  York  City;  John  T.  Elfvln, 
Buffalo. 
Robert  B.  Flske.  Jr..  New  York  City;  Law- 
rence W.  Keepnews.  New  York  City; 
Norman  Kellar,  Kingston;  Herbert  C. 
Miller,  New  York  City;  George  W. 
Myers,  Jr.,  Buffalo;  Bernard  Nussbaum, 
New  York  City;  Robert  Patterson,  Jr., 
New  York  City;  Arthur  C.  Stever,  Jr., 
Watertown. 


U.S.  INTERNAL  DEFENSE  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1969,  Foreign  Service  Journal 
contains  an  article  entitled  "'Our  In- 
ternal Defense  Policy.  A  Reappraisal," 
written  by  Charles  Maechllng,  Jr.,  "In- 
ternal defense  policy"  is  the  formal 
bureaucratic  term  for  what  is  known 
as  the  counterinsurgency  doctrine,  a  ma- 
jor element  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy 
since  1962. 

Mr.  Maechling's  article  is  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  inherent  faults  of  this 
policy  which,  he  wrote: 

Seems  to  presuppose  that  the  United 
States  has  a  global  mission  to  support  ""free"' 
societies  throughout  the  Third  World  re- 
gardless of  whether  a  political  orientation 
in  the  countries  concerned  Is  essential  to 
US  Interests. 

On  the  matter  of  'leverage"  we  have 
heard  so  much  about,  Maechling  wrote: 

The  whole  policy  vastly  overestimates  US 
•'leverage"  once  a  commitment  of  assistance 
has  been  made.  Governments  of  underde- 
veloped countries  know  to  the  last  milli- 
meter Just  how  much  we  are  "hooked"  once 
we  give  even  a  qualified  endorsement  of  a 
regime  to  Congress  in  the  course  of  Justify- 
ing an  assistance  program. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  keep 
that  in  mind  in  considering  foreign  aid 
legislation.  Point  by  point  the  article 
reveals  the  basic  fallacies  of  the  counter- 
insurgency  doctrine  which  has  caused  so 
much  grief  to  our  country. 

By  propounding  the  thesis — 

The  article  concludes — 

that  the  United  States  should  involve  it- 
self in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  coim- 
tries.  without  having  the  authority  to  guide 
the  domestic  policies  of  these  countries,  the 
policy  positively  Invites  Indecisive  entangle- 
menta  and  Inconclusive  results.  By  not  Im- 
posing strict  limitations  on  its  applicability 
to  remote  areas  and  ambiguous  situations,  the 
policy  positively  invites  recurrent  involve- 
ment In  foreign  land  wars  that  would  drain 
our  resources,  estrange  us  from  our  allies, 
and  tie  up  our  most  precious  military  asset, 
strategic  mobility. 

Mr.  Maechling  has  had  a  long  exposure 
to  U.S.  counterinsurgency  policy  and  is 
well  qualified  as  a  critic  in  this  field.  He 
served  as  Director  of  Internal  Defense 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  1961  to  1963;  special  assistant  to 
the  then  Under  Secretary  for  Political 
Affairs,  and  Ambassador-at-Large. 
Averell  Harriman.  1963-66;  and  as  staff 
director  of  the  special  group — counter 
Insurgency.  He  is  now  deputy  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, freed  from  the  inhibitions  of  State 
Department  employment. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  other  readers  of 
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the  lUcoiD,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ou»  IwrxRWAi.   Dkftnsk  PoUct:    A 
Rkappraisai. 
(By  Charles  Maechling.  Jr.)  ' 
Stnoe  1M2,  American  military  and  dvUlan 
agencies  operating  in   friendly  countries  of 
tne  Third   World  have   been  governed   oy  a 
covinter-lnsurgency    doctrine    which    at    lu 
highest  level  U  styled  the  United  States  over- 
seas internal  defense  policy.  The  broad  out- 
lines of  this  policy  were  first  expounded  by 
then  Deputy  Under  Secretary  U.  Alexis  John- 
son in  the  July,  1962  issue  of  the  Fobmon 
3KXVICB  JocaNAL.  and  may  again  be  briefly 
summarized:  In  certain  parts  of  the  world  It 
la  Communist  and  extreme  left-wing  stfategy 
to    aggravate    tensions    wherever    they    are 
found,  to  exploit  local  grievances,  to  divert 
peaceful  movements  for  social  change  into 
extremist  channels,  and  generally  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  stresses  and  sualns  inherent 
in.  the  development  process  to  take  over  local 
gojfemmftnta   by   means  of  subversion,   vio- 
lence and' insurgency.  Since  the  aim  of  US 
foreign  policy  Is  to  foster  the  development  of 
a  community  of  Independent  nations,  each 
one  free  to  pursue  its  desUnles  In  Its  own 
way.  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  frustrate  this  strategy  by  oomlng  to  the 
aid  of  friendly  governments  so  threatened. 
We  do  this  chiefly   by   means  of  assistance 
programs  designed   to  enable  a   threatened 
government   to   defend   Itself  and   its   terri- 
tories—but  If  necessary  through  direct  mili- 
tary intervention. 

In  their  collective  application  such  assist- 
ance   programs    constitute    ••counter-Insur- 
gency'—a   term  defined   in  the  Joint  Dic- 
tionary   as     -those    military,     paramilitary. 
poUUcal.  economic,  psychological,  and  civic 
actions  taken  by  a  government  to  defeat  sub- 
versive insurgency.'  As  a  strategy,  counter- 
insurgency  U  intended  to  be  preventive  in 
character   and   temporary   In   application — a 
technique  for  tiding  weak  and  unstable  gov- 
ernments over  periods  of  internal  upheaval 
until  the  constructive  forces  of  political  and 
economic  development  are  strong  enough  to 
control  the  situation  without  external  assUt- 
ance.  Its  Immediate  aim  Is  to  deny  the  en- 
vironment of  a  friendly  country  to  the  laauz- 
gents  by  shoring  up  the  weak  sectors  of  the 
country's  society,  providing  the  local  govern- 
ment with  an  Internal  security  capability, 
and   promoting   Internal   reforms   aimed   at 
alleviating  the  social  tils  in  which  disaffection 
festers.  An  essential  feature  of  the  policy  is 
the  limited  and  selective  character  of  military 
counter-measures:   violence  Is  to  be  kept  at 
the  lowest  level  possible  and  every  effort  made 
to  spare  and  protect  civilian  life  and  prop- 
erty so  as  to  detach  the  insurgents  from  tne 
population  and  erode  their  base  of  support. 
ThoM     familiar     with     counter-Insurgency 
literature  will  observe  how  this  part  of  the 
doctrine   fits   In   with   the   Maoist   aphorism 
that  In  a  rural  environment  the  peasants  are 
the  sea  and  those  who  would  win  their  al- 
legiance must  behave  like  fish. 

This  policy,  and  the  military  counter-In- 
surgency doctrines  which  stem  from  it.  tac- 
itly accept  the  Maoist  assumption  that  In- 
ternal conflicts  faUlng  within  the  category 
of  •'Peoples  Revolutionary  Warfare"  are  es- 
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sentlally  struggles  to  obtain  mastery  over  the 
environment.  Por  the  sake  of  convenience 
they  accept  the  Maoist  thesU  of  a  three-step 
division  of  insurgency,  wherein  the  lowest 
level  (Phase  I)  comprises  subversion,  sabo- 
tage, underground  political  acUvlty.  and  se- 
lective acts  of  violence;  the  middle  level 
(Phase  II)  embraces  terrorism  and  localized 
guerrilla  action:  while  the  third  (Phase  III) 
Includes  widespread  guerrilla  activity  that 
may  attain  the  level  of  mobile  warfare  when 
conducted  by  organized  military  units. 

So  much  for  theory,  here  stated  In  slmpU- 
fled  form.  As  articulated  In  policy  papers  and 
manuals  nothing  could  be  more  obvious  and 
logical.  Yet  even  under  the  best  of  condi- 
tions the  poUcy  has  proved  difficult  to  apply, 
while  in  situations  of  extreme  violence  or 
open  Internal  warfare  It  breaks  down  com- 
pletely. One  weaknfess  Is  that  Its  prospects 
for  success  depend  not  on  US  efforts  but  on 
the  wlU  and  capabilities  of  the  society  and 
government  of  the  country  concerned— In 
other  words  on  proxies.  Another  Is  that  In  a 
deteriorating  guerrilla  situation  or  escalated 
Insurgency  It  appears  to  be  at  cross- purposes 
with  standard  military  doctrine  and  the  som- 
ber imperatives  of  conventional  warfare. 

The   Internal   contradictions   and   limita- 
tions of  the  policy  are  best  illustrated  by 
contrasting    Its    theory    with    the    circum- 
stances under  which  It  Is  likely  to  be  ap- 
plied—in  other  words  with  real  life.  The  pol- 
icy seems  to  presuppose  a  young,  underde- 
veloped country,  whose  democratically  ori- 
ented government  Is  beset  by  a  subversive 
insurgency  movement  that  seeks  to  exploit 
discontents  and  grievances  In  order  to  over- 
throw the  government  and  lead  the  country 
Into  the  Communist  camp.  When  thU  Is  a 
tropical  country  with  an  agricultural  base, 
the  Insurgency  struggle  centers  around  the 
rural  population  or  peasantry,  which  Is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  malleable  and  essentially  neu- 
tral force  that  has  been  "neglected"  or  •mis- 
understood"   by    the    central    government; 
otherwise,  a  discontented  urban  proletariat, 
led  by  left-wing  students  and  Intellectuals 
may  be  the  focal  point  of  the  disturbance. 
In   any   event,    when   the   local   government 
caUs  on  the  United  States  for  assistance  we 
respond  with  a  multl- faceted  assistance  pro- 
gram composed  of  a  MAP  element   (mainly 
civic   action,   light   weapons,   vehicles,   com- 
munications equipment,  and  counter-guer- 
rilla training):    a  police  element   (vehicles, 
communications      gear,      counter-espionage 
training,  etc. ) :  a  public  information  element 
(equipment  and  training  to  bring  the  local 
government   into  communication   with   the 
people ) :  and  a  special  program  of  economic 
aid  targeted  on  disaffected  areas.  This  diet  is 
supposed    to   be   washed   down    with   heavy 
drafts  of  advice  and  counsel  on  social,  eco- 
nomic   and   political   matters  from   the   US 
Ambassador.  Throughout  the  policy  there  Is 
an   unspoken    bias    In   favor   of   social   and 
ethnic   uniformity  and  centralized  govern- 
ment  control,  as  opposed  to  diversity,  de- 
centralization, and  non-interference. 

But  what  If  the  reality  Is  more  complex. 
Suppose  that  this  is  a  typical  backward 
country  with  a  low  standard  of  living,  a  high 
Incidence  of  disease  and  Infant  mortality,  an 
uncertain  economy,  and  a  grossly  Inequitable 
dUtnbutlon  of  the  national  wealth,  particu- 
larly arable  land.  Suppose  the  country  has  a 
heritage  of  mlsgovernment  or,  alternatively. 
nas  just  emerged  from  colomal  rule.  Suppose 
that  It  Is  divided  by  deep-seated  ethnic  or 
religious  differences.  Suppose  that  the  civil 
service  Is  hopelessly  underpaid  and  corrupt, 
and  that  the  ruling  oligarchy  Is  numerically 
so  small  that  It  has  to  keep  the  poUUcal 
opposition,  which  Is  radical  to  the  core,  di- 
vided and  neutralized  In  order  to  prevent 
being  blown  sky  high.  Suppose  that  the  in- 
surgents consist  not  merely  of  dedicated  left- 
wing  fanatics  but  also  of  aUenated  workers 
and  studenu  who  are  fed  up  with  the  state 
of  things  as  they  are  and  wUl  espouse  any 


ci«ed  that  promises  social  Justice  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  political  process.  Suppose 
that  the  ranks  of  these  hard-core  activists 
have  been  supplemented  by  large  numbers  of 
Ignorant  peasant  youths  or  urban  laborers 
who  have  been  half-conscripted  and  half- 
lured  Into  the  Insurgent  movement  by  pro- 
mises of  a  better  life.  Finally,  suppose  that 
the  less  the  average  peasant  or  worker  sees 
of  his  government  the  better  for  him — no 
taxes,  no  forced  labor,  no  conscription,  no 
eviction  for  debt. 

Confronted  with  this  picture  of  reality  a 
host  of  dilemmas  appears.  If  the  Insurgency 
is  sUll  In  an  Incipient  stage,  the  strategy 
dictated  by  both  doctrine  and  common  sense 
is  for  the  United  States  to  move  In  with  an 
integrated  emergency  assistance  program  of 
the  type  Just  outlined  while  at  the  same  time 
putting  pressure  on  the  government  to  Im- 
prove conditions  and  alleviate  grievances,  the 
theory  being  to  buy  time  until  economic  and 
social  reform  cuts  away  the  foundations  of 
the  Insurgents'  support. 

However,  for  this  program  to  achieve  satis- 
factory results — or  Indeed,  to  take  effect  at 
all— the  United  States  has  to  rely  on  the 
local  government.  Actual  military  and  police 
operations  can  only  be  planned  and  carried 
out  by  local  security  forces.  As  to  redress  of 
grievances  and  social  reform,  these  are  abso- 
lutely contingent  on  the  wUlingniess  of  the 
ruling  oligarchy  to  parcel  out  its  property 
and  surrender  Its  political  power— in  the  lat- 
ter Instance  to  the  very  factions  that  seek  to 
destroy  It. 

These  contradictions  are  brought  into 
sharper  focus  when  one  studies  the  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  to  counter-guer- 
rilla operations — the  military  side  of  the  pro- 
gram. If  the  object  Is  to  obtain  control  of 
the  environment,  or  at  least  to  deny  it  to 
actual  or  potential  Insurgents,  then  winning 
the  allegiance  of  the  population  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance.  That  means  befriending 
them,  protecting  them,  preventing  them 
from  willingly  or  unwillingly  giving  support 
to  the  Insurgents,  and  giving  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  even  at  the  risk  of  endan- 
gering one's  own  forces.  It  entails  the  highly 
selective  application  of  military  counter- 
measures — not  burning  down  the  barn  to  get 
rid  of  the  rats.  Above  all.  It  means  keeping 
disruption  of  the  local  economy  and  society— 
already  In  enough  turmoil — to  an  absolute 
minimum.  In  order  to  sustain  the  local  econ- 
omy and  political  structure  and  prevent  an 
uprooted  population  from  becoming  an  un- 
manageable burden  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  Is  how  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to  tropical  countries  where  life  Is  cheap 
and  war  and  Internecine  strife  are  typically 
conducted  with  a  brutality  that  stultifies  the 
whole  rationale  of  the  doctrine.  Indigenous 
military  forces.  In  constant  danger  from  raids 
and  ambuscades,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
act  with  restraint  and  consideration  to  pea- 
sants suspected  of  collusion  with  the  enemy 
when  the  whole  history  of  civil  strife  in  the 
country   Is   one   of   treachery,   murder,   and 
savage  reprisal.  Standards  of  discipline  and 
restraint  are  only  enforceable  when  their  up- 
holders have  the  authority  and  determination 
to  carry  them  out,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
British  In  Malaya.  They  can  hardly  be  Im- 
posed on  half-clvillzed  tropical  levies  by  a 
handful  of  foreign  advisers  who  have  no  com- 
mand responsibility  and  are  normally  kept 
avray  from  operations  In  the  field.  A  counter- 
Insurgency   doctrine   that   relies   for   Imple- 
menution  on  local  nationals,  and  requires 
them  to  conduct  military  operations  In  a  style 
at  variance  with  their  own  customs.  Is  un- 
realistic to  say  the  least. 

Official  doctrine  suggests  a  solution  for  this 
dUemma.  The  United  States  Is  to  employ  ad- 
vice and  persuasion,  perhaps  even  disguised 
threau,  to  assure  that  doctrine  Is  complied 
with,  that  equipment  Is  utilized  effectively. 
and  that  reforms  are  carried  out,  or  at  least 
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initiated.  Again,  there  Is  an  unspoken  as- 
sumption that  a  weak,  unstable  regime  will  be 
either  so  well-motivated  or  so  dependent  on 
its  benefactor  for  support  that  it  will  swallow 
the  unpalatable  medicine  prescribed  for  It. 

But  this  comfortable  answer  discounts  the 
lethal  consequences  of  political  defeat  In 
most  of  these  countries.  It  underestimates 
the  propensity  of  a  ruling  faction  that  main- 
tains itself  by  intrigue,  coercion,  and  legalized 
terror,  to  employ  the  age-old  tactics  of  eva- 
sion, delay,  and  token  performance  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  any  measure  that  will 
diminish  Its  Income  or  dilute  Its  power. 
Moreover,  the  whole  policy  vastly  overesti- 
mates US  "leverage"  once  a  commitment  of 
assistance  has  been  made.  Governments  of 
underdeveloped  countries  know  to  the  last 
millimeter  Just  how  much  we  are  "hooked" 
once  we  give  even  a  qualified  endorsement 
of  a  regime  to  Congress  in  the  course  of 
Justifying  an  assistance  program.  They  also 
have  an  uncanny  knack  of  gauging  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  United  States  depends  on 
their  support  in  the  United  Nations  and  other 
International  forums. 

Hence,  a  series  of  anomalies.  US  Internal 
defense  policy  purports  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  Internal  warfare  In  friendly  countries — 
but  without  transgressing  the  sovereignty  of 
those  countries.  It  propounds  a  doctrine  to 
enable  another  government  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  its  environment — but  it  provides  no 
means  for  assuring  that  the  totality  of  the 
doctrine  is  effectively  carried  out.  Finally,  the 
policy  prescribes  general  principles  of  in- 
ternal reform  without  ever  translating  these 
principles  Into  specifics.  It  is  the  old  horror  of 
responsibility  without  authority,  elevated 
to  the  plane  of  high  strategy. 

Of  course  these  anomalies  are  not  neces- 
sarily fatal.  In  countries  where  Insurgency  Is 
still  incipient,  and  where  a  reasonably  decent 
and  progressive  administration  is  doing  all 
It  can  to  alleviate  economic  hardship  and 
social  Injustice,  the  preventive  aspects  of  the 
policy  may  be  valid  and  capable  of  effective 
Implementation.  In  some  areas,  the  military 
side  of  the  policy  has  been  quite  successful — 
as  in  Latin  America,  where  the  MAP  program 
has  succeeded  In  transforming  clumsy,  gar- 
rison-bound military  establishments  into 
reasonably  effective  mobile  warfare  forces. 
But  once  local  Insurgency  gets  out  of  hand, 
the  problem  becomes  vastly  more  compli- 
cated. If  the  situation  turns  critical,  both  US 
Involvement  and  US  responsibility  are  likely 
to  expctnd  enormously.  Tet  our  inability  to 
exercise  direct  control  remains  unchanged. 
We  will  still  have  no  command  over  local 
military  forces,  even  though  they  use  our 
equipment  and  associate  us  with  their  con- 
duct. We  will  still  have  no  way  of  accelerating 
Internal  political  and  social  reform  except 
through  the  feeble  medium  of  the  US  Am- 
bassador. 

But  the  major  consequence  of  escalation  Is 
to  render  our  counter-Insurgency  doctrine 
a  virtual  nullity.  The  first  casualty  Is  the 
concept  of  a  friendly  civilian  p>opulatlon. 
Where  counter-insurgency  doctrine  stipulates 
that  civilians  must  be  presumed  friendly 
unless  conclusively  proven  hostile,  local 
security  forces  are  likely  to  assume  exactly 
the  opposite.  In  the  Immediate  theater  of 
hostilities  the  civilian  population  becomes  at 
best  an  encumbrance  and  at  worst  a  cover  for 
Insurgent  operations.  Once  the  conflict 
heightens  in  Intensity,  military  considera- 
tions become  paramount  and  villages  occu- 
pied by  insurgents  become  '•enemy"  villages — 
legitimate  targets  for  destruction.  Selective, 
restrained  use  of  firepower  Is  deemed  to  Im- 
peril the  safety  of  troops  In  the  field.  Dis- 
ruption of  community  life,  and  dislocation  of 
the  i>opulatlon,  are  considered  an  acceptable 
price  to  pay  for  a  temporary  tactical  "victory." 

If  the  situation  deteriorates  further,  the 
local  government  is  likely  to  become  desper- 
ate. Callous  of  human  life  to  begin  with,  It 


now  has  little  compunction  about  calling  In 
air  strikes  and  artillery  bombardments  on  Its 
own  cities  and  villages.  As  to  the  wounded 
and  refugees  flowing  in  from  the  devastated 
areas,  these  have  long  exceeded  the  capacity 
of  the  government  to  care  for  them.  Let  the 
American  aid  program  take  the  responsi- 
bility! 

For  the  United  States,  the  situation  has 
now  p)as6ed  out  of  effective  control.  American 
prestige  is  now  committed  to  a  government 
victory.  If  we  refuse  to  furnish  ever-increas- 
ing quantities  of  military  and  economic  aid 
to  our  tottering  ally,  we  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
government  forces  defeated  and  the  regime 
overthrown.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  Inter- 
vene m  strength  with  our  own  forces,  we  run 
the  risk  of  taking  over  the  military  side  of 
the  conflict  and  being  held  responsible  for 
the  military  consequences — but  without  any 
more  voice  in  the  management  of  the  coun- 
try's affairs  than  we  had  before. 

The  Intervention  of  US  military  units  also 
introduce*  US  military  doctrine — a  fearsome 
prospect  for  any  country,  as  Vietnam  has 
found  out  to  its  cost.  Again,  the  concept  of 
an  environment  to  be  mastered,  a  population 
to  be  won  over,  give  way  to  the  stark  Im- 
peratives of  warfare,  this  time  amplified  and 
Intensified  by  the  full  arsenal  of  modern 
technology  and  firepower.  The  term  '•enemy" 
Is  applied  to  any  territory  with  a  hostile 
coloration;  towns  are  destroyed  in  order  to 
"save"  them;  and  the  efficient  conduct  of 
military  operations  becomes  the  sole  criterion 
for  measuring  success  or  failure,  regardless  of 
the  havoc  wrought  on  the  h^less  Inhabi- 
tants. 

Moreover,  US  military  doctrine  does  not 
even  purport  to  cover  the  all-Important 
political  aspects  of  Internal  warfare,  especial- 
ly eradication  of  the  enemy's  infra-structure. 
This  infra -structure  may  be  conceived  of  as 
a  multi-purpose,  decentralized  base  of  oper- 
ations, that  is  at  once  an  intelligence  web, 
a  communications  channel,  a  personnel  re- 
cruitment system,  a  finance  and  taxation 
system,  and  a  service  of  supply.  In  areas  un- 
der government  control  terrorist  and  guer- 
rilla movements  depend  on  the  infra-struc- 
ture for  support  and  cannot  be  sustained 
vrtthout  it;  conversely  no  insurgency  can  be 
permanently  defeated  as  long  as  the  under- 
ground base  remains  intact.  The  infra-struc- 
ture can  never  be  rooted  out  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  political  chaos,  economic  disrup- 
tion, and  hostility  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. And  It  cannot  even  be  detected  by  uni- 
formed foreigners,  unfamiliar  with  local  lan- 
guage and  customs,  and  leading  a  life  apart 
from  the  population. 

Thus,  in  any  serious  kind  of  Insurgency 
situation,  the  enemy  has  both  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  in  something 
of  a  box.  To  the  extent  that  he  can  force 
escalation,  and  bring  military  doctrine  to 
the  fore,  he  can,  by  a  sort  of  strategic  Judo, 
turn  our  strongest  asset — modern  firepower — 
against  the  society  we  are  supposed  to  be 
defending.  Whenever  a  desperate  local  gov- 
ernment flattens  and  devastates  every  city 
and  hamlet  that  has  been  Infiltrated  by  in- 
surgents. It  really  enters  into  a  state  of  hos- 
tilities with  the  environment  It  is  trying  to 
master.  The  resentment  of  the  local  popula- 
tion will  focus  on  the  Immediate  perpetrators 
of  the  destruction  and  on  the  authorities 
responsible  for  civilian  welfare,  thereby  stok- 
ing the  fires  of  disaffection  anew. 

What  are  the  Implications  of  these  con- 
tradictions? Is  U.S.  overseas  internal  defense 
policy  inherently  fallacious,  or  Is  it  merely 
Incomplete?  Of  what  concern  are  these  doc- 
trinal inadequacies  to  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  whose  duties  mainly  relate  to  program 
and  policy  implementation  overseas? 

The  first  point  to  note  Is  that  while  the 
policy  purports  to  cover  the  full  spectrum 
of  counter-Insurgency  It  In  fact  only  fully 
addresses  Itself  to  the  equipment  and  train- 


ing aspects.  All  the  requisite  elements  of  a 
congruent,  multl-pronaed  program  are  set 
forth,  but  little  is  sala  about  how  the  pro- 
grams are  to  be  put  into  effect.  In  the  mili- 
tary sector,  the  poMcy  denies  the  United 
States  any  authority  beyond  an  advisory  role 
(except  in  extremis).  In  the  crucial  political, 
economic  and  social  sectors  the  policy  eschew 
any  effective  direction  of  the  client's  Internal 
affairs  and  smugly  assumes  that  pious  ex- 
hortations and  tactfully  phrased  admonition 
conveyed  once  or  twice  monthly  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  are  the  equivalent  of  detailed 
planning  and  administration. 

Second,  the  doctrine  overstates,  or  perhaps 
overassumes,  both  American  influence  and 
American  ability  to  solve  the  Internal  diffi- 
culties of  other  countries.  Our  own  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  are  suffi- 
ciently complex  to  defy  easy  solution:  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  of  unstable, 
economically  backward  countries  are  any 
simpler.  Yet  without  a  massive  expenditure 
of  funds  and  deep  penetration  of  plans  and 
programs  into  the  political  and  social  life  of  - 
a  country  no  outside  Influence  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  much  Impact. 

Third,  the  doctrine  falls  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  serious  consequencles  of  escala- 
tion, partlcvilarly  if  accompanied  by  active 
US  military  intervention.  It  blindly  Ignores 
the  catastrophic  effect  of  modern  military 
operations  on  fragile  societies. 

Finally,  the  policy  seems  to  presuppose  that 
the  United  States  has  a  global  mission  to 
support  "free"  societies  throughout  the  Third 
World  regardless  of  whether  a  favorable  po- 
litical orientation  In  the  countries  concerned 
is  essential  to  U.S.  interests.  This  poses  the 
additional  question  of  whether  the  policy  is 
so  unrelated  to  other  premises  of  U.S.  strategy 
that  it  threatens  to  entangle  us  in  contro- 
versies and  predicaments  that  are  entirely 
marginal  to  our  true  national  Interests,  and 
may  actually  conflict  with  them. 

Moreover,  like  other  hastily  contrived 
theories,  the  policy  assumes  a  unanimity  of 
purpose  and  an  availability  of  resources  that 
Is  wholly  non-existent.  If  there  is  one  over- 
whelming fact  of  contemporary  political  life, 
it  is  that  there  is  no  national  consensus  in 
favor  of  supporting  unpopular  local  regimes 
against  local  insurgencies  throughout  the 
underdeveloped  world.  On  the  contrary,  there 
seems  to  be  a  widespread  determination  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  public  not  to 
get  Involved  in  any  more  Vletnams. 

At  this  point  in  history,  our  national  re- 
sources are  also  under  strain.  Pressure  for 
the  solution  of  pressing  Internal  problems 
is  so  great  that  unless  large  sums  are  diverted 
to  welfare  and  renewal  programs  for  the 
cities  there  will  be  such  social  tunnoll  that 
no  foreign  commitments  can  be  honored.  The 
United  States  economy  is  a  delicate  mecha- 
nism that  can  T^ithstand  prolonged  fiscal  or 
economic  strain  only  up  to  a  certain  point 
without  requiring  stringent  correctives.  Un- 
less we  propose  to  live  In  a  prolonged  state 
of  crisis  and  national  mobilization  we  must 
husband  our  resources  and  apply  them  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  inhabits  a 
continental  Island  with  a  wide  moat  on 
either  hand  and  as  much  distance  from  a 
potential  enemy  as  any  nation  can  reason- 
ably expect  on  this  crowded  planet.  In  addi- 
tion, to  our  vast  nuclear  arsenal,  we  possess 
an  unrivaled  naval,  air  and  airlift  capability 
that  permits  us  to  deploy  our  military  power 
In  virtually  every  quarter  of  the  globe  with 
great  celerity  and  concentration  of  force.  But 
this  priceless  gift  of  strategic  mobility  Is  not 
unlimited.  We  should  be  wary  of  impairing 
it  in  situations  where  it  cannot  be  employed 
swiftly  and  decisively,  as  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  We  cannot  afford  to  get  bogged 
down  in  profitless  military  stalemates  that 
Impose  unacceptable  limitations  on  our  free- 
dom of  action,  and  impede  our  capacity  for 
swift  reaction  elsewhere. 
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Tet,  by  a  curlotu  pmrwAox,  thi»  U  precUely 
what  our  Internal  defenae  policy  thr*at«na 
to  do.  By  propounding  the  theaU  that  the 
United  States  should  Involve  Itaelf  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  without 
having  the  authority  to  guide  the  domesUc 
policies  of  these  countries,  the  policy  poel- 
tlvely  invltw  indecUlve  entanglements  and 
Inconclusive  results.  By  not  Imposing  strict 
limitations  on  Its  applicability  to  remote 
areas  and  ambiguous  situations,  the  policy 
positively  Invites  recurrent  involvement  In 
foreign  land  wars  that  would  drain  our  re- 
sources, estrange  us  from  our  allies,  and  tie 
up  our  most  precious  military  asset,  strategic 
mobility  In  short,  our  overseas  internal  de- 
fense policy  treats  counterlnsurgency  as  an 
end  in  Itself,  Instead  of  as  a  delicate  Instru- 
ment to  be  sparingly  employed  In  the  amrne* 
of  specific  foreign  policy  goala. 
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REPORMINO  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
widespread  Interest  today  in  the  subject 
of  reforming  the  present  method  of  elect- 
ing the -President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  close  results  of 
the  1968  election,  coupled  with  an  un- 
usual amount  of  publicity  during  the 
campaign  and  immediately  thereafter  on 
the  fact  that  the  will  of  the  people  could 
be  thwarted  through  procedures  which 
are  now  authorized  by  the  ConstltuUon. 
has  aroused  an  unusual  amount  of  pub- 
lic concern  about  the  problem  of  how 
best  this  system  could  be  improved. 

Many  public  figures,  newspaper  col- 
umnists, editorialists,  and  other  citizens 
have  made  worthwhile  comments  on  the 
need  for  and  prospects  of  change  In  the 
operation  of  the  electoral  college.  Be- 
cause of  the  national  significance  and 
timeliness  of  their  message,  I  asJc  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  foUowing  items 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks:  An  address 
to  the  Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political 
League  by  Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskh,  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  published  In  the  Ma- 
chinist for  February  13.  1969:  an  article 
by  Jerald  P.  terHorst  entitled,  "Do  We 
Need  an  Electoral  College?"  published  In 
the  Autumn  1968,  issue  of  Panhandle 
magazine:  an  article  entitled  Electoral 
College  is  Dangerous,  Undemocratic," 
printed  in  the  lUE  News  for  February  6, 
1969:  and  a  column  written  by  David  S. 
Broder  on  the  "Faithless  Elector,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uary  28.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  MachlnUt,  Feb  13, 1969) 
U.S.  ButcnoM  PmocfBUars;  Ovtuoomd. 

HAPHAZABO.    ONDBMOCaATIC 

(Note.— us.  Senator  EDMtJUD  S.  Muskh 
of  Maine.  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  last  year's  election,  addressed  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  MachlnlsU  Non-Partlsan 
Political  League  at  the  Machinists  Building 
m  Washington.  D.C.  Here  Is  an  Important 
excerpt.) 

(By  EDMtrND  S.  Mnsxn.  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Maine) 

I  think  Ifa  clear  that  the  American  peo- 
pie  consider  that  In  many  respects  we  have 
an  outmoded,  undemocratic,  and  haphazard 
election  process.  Especially  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.   I   cant   help   but  wonder,   with   all 


thU  ferment  against  the  process,  all  thU  cry 
about  the  need  for  reform,  whether  or  not 
we  are  likely  to  achieve  the  kind  of  reform 
we  ought  to  have. 

Earlier  this  month  you  may  have  noticed 
that  Congreeaman  Jim  OUara  of  Michigan 
and  I  undertook  to  challenge  the  vote  of  a 
North  Carolina  elector  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Uoyd  Bailey 

The  fact  that  he  was  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican Ucket  or  the  fact  that  he  was  chair- 
man of  a  chapter  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
or  the  fact  that  he  voted  for  George  Wallace 
la  Immaterial. 

The  Congress  refused  to  challenge  the  vote 
cast  by  Dr  Bailey.  Bear  in  mind  the  facts: 
he  was  an  elector  on  a  Republican  party 
slate,  nominated  by  hU  dUtrlct  convention, 
endorsed  by  hU  party  state  convention  to 
be  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Nixon  slate 

In  North  Carolina,  as  In  34  other  states, 
the  names  of  the  electors  do  not  appear  on 
the  ballot.  Only  the  name  of  the  slate's  Presi- 
dential candidate  appears  on  the  ballot.  So 
the  electors  are  chosen  only  If  their  candi- 
date for  President  receives  the  approval  of 
the  electorate  of  the  sUte. 

In  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Nixon  received  the 
plurality  vote  of  the  state  and  Dr.  Bailey  was 
elected  an  elector  as  a  direct  consequence. 
And  yet  on  Electoral  College  day  In  December 
he  declined  to  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  cast 
hU  vote  for  Mr.  Wallace  because  In  hU  per- 
sonal individual  Judgment  Mr.  Wallace  on 
that  day  was  the  better  candidate. 

We  have  the  statute  under  which  the  Oon- 
greaa  has  the  authority  to  refuse  to  count 
such  a  vote,  and  the  Congress  refused  to 
exercise  that  authority. 

What  Congress  has  done  by  that  action.  Is 
to  Uberate  Presidential  electors  to  the  degree 
that  they  have  never  been  free  and  Inde- 
pendent for  over  130  years.  Between  the 
years  1820  and  1946  electors  always  assumed 
that  If  they  ran  for  ofBce  as  a  Presidential 
elector  on  a  party  slate,  they  were  bound  to 
honor  their  party's  candidate  for  President. 


PaXCXDENT    BHATTIKKD 


In  1948,  for  the  first  time  since  1820,  *an 
elector  chose  to  Ignore  that  mandate.  Again 
In  1958  this  happened.  In  1960  It  happened, 
and  then  in  this  election  campaign  you  wlU 
recall  all  of  the  speculation  of  what  was  to 
happen  If  no  candidate  received  a  majority 
In  the  electoral  college. 

It  was  common  knowledge  that  Oovemor 
Wallace  had  pledged  his  electors  to  cast  their 
votes  in  whatever  way  they  chose,  it  was  his 
view  and  his  objective  to  decide  the  election, 
not  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  ConstltuUon  provides  that  It  shall  be 
decided,  falling  a  majority  for  any  candidate 
In  the  electoral  college.  Wallace  wanted  to 
decide  it  In  the  Electoral  College  where  he 
could  exert  maximum  pressure  and  put  to- 
gether a  maximum  compromise  and  a  maxi- 
mum bargain  along  lines  he  would  dlcUte. 
Well.  now.  the  Congress  has  liberated  the 
Presidential  elector.  In  future  elections,  u 
a  result  of  that  decision,  electors  are  free  on 
Electoral  College  day.  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
date of  their  personal  choice  whether  or 
not  they  were  elected  on  a  party  slate, 
whether  or  not  their  names  are  on  the  ballot 
which  goes  to  the  voters. 

This  U  the  situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves today.  And  the  interesting  thing  Is 
that  there  are  members  of  Congress  who  have 
said  in  the  course  of  debate  against  Dr. 
Bailey,  and  since,  that  maybe  It  isn't  too 
bad  an  Idea  to  leave  this  discretion  In  the 
hands  of  the  electors  rather  than  In  the 
hands  of  the  Congress. 

So  the  whole  thing  U  loose,  the  whole 
thing  has  come  apart.  It  was  said  up  on 
the  Hill.  It  was  said  in  the  Senate,  we  don't 
really  need  to  be  worried  about  this  because 
It  Is  inevitable  that  well  have  reform  of  the 
Electoral  CoUege  in  thla  Congress.  Well.  U  It 
Inevitable?  And  if  It  comes,  what  form  will  It 


I 


take?  And  If  the  reform  that's  proposed  by 
the  Congress  Is  InequlUble  or  Inappropriate, 
or  If  It  runs  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  what  wlU  we  do  about  t? 

SKVBM    TBABS    MINIMinC 

If  we  should  adopt  a  ConsUtutlonal 
amendment  dealing  with  electoral  reform, 
that  amendment  will  be  alive  for  seven 
years  so  that  the  sUtes  can  act  on  It.  Sup- 
pose that  It  takes  seven  years  before  the 
states  either  finally  approve  or  disapprove 
such  an  amendment. 

Once  we  have  put  an  amendment  In  mo- 
tion, we  are  not  really  In  a  poslUon  to  con- 
sider another  one.  or  a  better  one.  for  seven 
years.  And  If  such  an  amendment  Is  rejected, 
so  that  we  must  consider  another  one.  that 
vrtll  take  another  six  or  seven  years  before 
that  one  Is  finally  adopted.  So  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  as  much  as  twelve  years  would  pass 
before  we  finally  resolve  this  problem. 

Twelve  years  means  three  more  Presiden- 
tial elections,  three  more  Presidential  elec- 
tions subject  to  the  risk  of  faithless  electors; 
three  more  Presidential  elections  subject  to 
the  danger  of  manipulation  In  the  Electoral 
College:  three  more  elections  subject  to  the 
risk  that  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  frus- 
trated. 

It's  Incumbent  upon  us  then  to  consider 
electoral  reform  as  an  urgent  piece  of  public 
business,  and  secondly,  we  should  consider 
It  as  so  Important  at  this  time  that  we  put 
together  the  best  possible  kind  of  reform. 
In  my  Judgment  there  Is  one  kind  of  re- 
form that  meets  the  test.  The  test  ought 
to  be  thU: 

That  we  eliminate  the  possibility  of  free 
choice  m  the  hands  of  electors: 

That  In  any  election  campaign  the  appeal 
ought  to  be  not  to  states,  but  to  voters: 

That  every  voter's  vote  Is  to  be  of  equal 
value  and  of  equal  importance  wherever  It 
Is  cast. 

Now  there  Is  only  one  reform  that  meets 
aU  three  of  those  tests  And  that  Is  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  those  who  say.  well,  we  ought 
to  preserve  the  electoral  vote  even  though  we 
don't  preserve  the  Presidential  electors  in 
Older  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  state. 
To  that,  may  I  say  that  the  election  of  the 
President  Is  the  election  of  the  President  of 
all  the  states  of  the  country  and  not  the 
President  of  any  particular  state. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  small  states  have  less  Influence  than 
they  would  have  under  a  direct  election 
system. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Presidential 
electors  In  the  larger  states  have  more  Influ- 
ence upon  the  choice  of  the  President  than 
the  electors  of  the  small  states.  The  balance 
between  large  and  small  states  seems  Impor- 
tant to  you.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  un- 
der the  present  system,  where  the  winner 
takes  all  In  every  sUte.  those  who  voted  for 
the  minority  candidate  In  a  particular  state 
are  disenfranchised  In  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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PROBLKM    or  DOUCT   ELECnOIt 

There  Is  only  one  problem  with  respect  to 
the  national  election  of  a  President  by  direct 
popular  vote  that  ought  to  concern  us,  and 
that  Is  the  question  of  uniformity  of  election 
procedures,  uniformity  of  requirements  es- 
tablishing ellglblUty  to  vote,  because  obvi- 
ously these  could  be  manipulated  by  states 
undertaking  to  Increase  their  Influence  upon 
th»  national  results. 

In  addition  there  Is  the  problem  of  the 
close  election.  The  method  of  resolving  a 
close  election  Is  a  test  of  any  election  process, 
whether  It's  under  the  present  system  in- 
volving the  Electoral  College  or  under  a  di- 
rect popular  vote  system.  It  Is  the  close  elec- 
tion which  raises  public  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  final  result  will  be  their  choice  or  the 


choice  of  a  few  men  manipulating  the  process 
for  their  own  benefit. 

It  Is  easy  to  accept  the  result  of  any  elec- 
tion when  one  candidate  has  a  clear  majority. 
It  Is  less  easy  to  preserve  the  result  In  a  close 
election. 

But  If  we  have  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  by  the  people  and  we  have  a  close 
election,  one  that  Is  decided  by  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  votes  as  In  1968: 

How  do  we  decide  which  ballots  have  been 
cast  properly  and  which  ballots  have  been 
cast  Improperly? 

How  do  we  decide  who  Is  eligible  to  chal- 
lenge and  who  will  supervise  the  challenging 
procedure  9 

When  we  deal  with  this  subject,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  subject  that  has  been  the 
traditional  responsibility  of  the  states.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  at  the  same  time  we  establish  a 
direct  popular  vote  system,  that  we  also  have 
m  mind  the  method  for  dealing  with  the 
close  election.  Otherwise,  we  might  find 
ourselves  right  back  where  we  are  with  a 
close  election  and  the  danger  of  manipula- 
tion by  the  people  who  ought  not  to  have 
that  power. 


IFrom    the    Panhandle    magazine,    autumn, 

1968,    published    by    Panhandle    Eastern 

Pipeline  Co.) 
Do  We  Need  an  Electoral  College? 
(By  Jerald  P.  terHorst)  > 

"So  you  see  the  Judas  of  the  West  has 
closed  the  contract  and  will  receive  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  His  end  will  be  the  same.  Was 
there  ever  witnessed  such  a  barefaced  cor- 
ruption In  any  country  before?" 

Those  angry  words  were  penned  by  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  popular  winner  of  the  1824 
Presidential  election,  following  a  Congres- 
sional deal  that  awarded  the  Presidency  to 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  who  flnlshed  second. 
The  special  object  of  Jackson's  scorn  was 
House  Speaker  Henry  Clay,  a  formidable  and 
powerful  leader.  The  election  of  1824  had 
failed  to  produce  an  Electoral  College  major- 
ity for  any  candidate.  As  provided  In  the  Con- 
stitution, the  choice  had  been  tossed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Clay,  using  his  In- 
fluence, rounded  up  sufficient  votes  In  the 
House  to  deny  Jackson  the  Presidency  and 
give  it  instead  to  Adams.  In  turn,  Adams 
rewarded  Clay  by  making  him  Secretary  of 
State. 

THE  FRESIDENCT  IS  THE  LAST  MAJOR  OITICE  Hf 
THE  LAND  ON  WHICH  THE  VOTERS  DO  NOT 
HAVE   A   DIRECT  VOICE 

A  deal  like  that  today,  with  Its  brazen 
nose-thumbing  of  the  nation's  voters,  would 
touch  off  a  popular  outcry  unmatched  In 
American  history.  All  recent  protest  marches 
would  look  p>aUld  by  comparison.  Such  a  deal 
would  seem  to  be  unthinkable.  It's  been  144 
years  and  35  elections  since  the  House  has 
had  to  choose  a  President  of  the  U.S.  But 
statistics  breed  a  false  sense  of  security.  We 
have  had  six  narrow  escapes  since  then.  In- 
cluding the  1960  Kennedy-Nlxon  contest.  And 
this  year  of  1968  could  be  another  close  brush 
with  fate. 

The  nation's  voters  Just  could  wake  up  the 
morning  after  the  election  to  learn  that  it 
had  all  been  for  naught,  that  they  had  not 
chosen  a  new  President:  and  that  the  choice 


'  Jerald  F.  terHorst,  chief  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  Detroit  News,  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  reporters 
In  the  Capital  on  national  p>olitlcs  and  eco- 
nomics. Many  of  bis  stories  are  syndicated  to 
other  newspapers  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  A  graduate  of  Michigan 
State  University,  terHorst  started  his  news- 
paper career  on  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  and  has  been  on  the  Washington  scene 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent  since  1967. 


of   the   next  President  would   be   made  by 
Congressmen  from  26  states. 

The  reason  the  1968  Presidential  election  is 
so  vulnerable  is  due  both  to  the  weakness 
of  our  system  for  electing  Presidents  and  the 
special  circumstances  of  this  year's  cam- 
paign. The  weakness  Is  that  while  American 
voters  may  think  their  ballots  will  elect  the 
next  occupant  of  the  White  Houes,  the 
choice  is  actually  made  for  them  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Electoral  College  from  each  of 
the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
are  legally  able  to  vote  aa  they  please. 

The  special  circumstances  of  1968  are  that 
an  extremely  close  race  is  in  prospect  between 
Republican  Richard  Nixon  and  Democrat 
Hubert  Humphrey,  the  two  major  candidates, 
plus  a  kicker:  a  strong  third-party  challenge 
by  Alabama's  ex-Governor  George  Wallace, 
who  apparently  Is  basing  his  strategy  on  a 
plan  to  prevent  either  Nixon  or  Humphrey 
from  getting  a  required  majority  of  those 
Electoral  votes.  That  would  give  him  a  chance 
to  bargain  with  one  or  the  other  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  or,  falling  that,  force  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
another  compromise  could  be  attempted. 

The  Electoral  College  system  Is  such  a 
Rube  Goldberg  contraption  that  one  won- 
ders how  It  has  managed  to  survive  to  the 
present  day.  At  best,  it  means  that  no  mat- 
ter how  the  people  vote,  their  decision  must 
be  ratified,  as  it  were,  by  another  body  of 
government.  At  worst,  it  permits  the  will 
of  the  people  to  be  tinkered  with,  warped 
or  even  rejected. 

Of  all  the  great  and  noble  principles  of 
government  expressed  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, the  provision  for  an  Electoral  College 
is  not  among  them.  It  is,  really,  a  political 
expedient  that  was  adopted  by  the  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  way  out  of  a  dilemma. 

Having  agreed  to  create  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident, with  potentially  great  powers  even 
then,  they  could  not  agree  on  how  he  should 
be  chosen.  Some  wanted  Congress  to  choose 
him,  but  others  objected  that  It  would  make 
him  subservient  to  the  Legislative  Branch 
and  also  open  the  door  for  "intrigue,  or 
cabal  or  faction."  Some  suggested  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  a  forward-looking  and 
almost  radical  idea  at  the  time.  But  others 
said  the  citizens  of  the  land  were  still  too 
•uninformed"  and  would  be  "misled  by  a 
few  designing  men." 

So  the  Constitutional  Convention  finally 
compromised  on  an  intermediate  elector 
plan.  Each  state  would  appoint,  "in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect," a  number  of  (Presidential)  electors 
equal  to  the  number  of  Its  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  key  words 
in  quotation  solved  the  problem.  The  elec- 
tors could  be  appointed  directly  by  a  state's 
legislature,  they  could  be  elected  to  serve 
in  the  Electorai  College  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  or  a  legislature  could  give  a  Gov- 
ernor the  right  to  name  a  state's  electors. 
The  Electoral  College  came  into  being  sim- 
ply because  the  original  states.  Jealous  of 
their  own  sovereignty,  could  not  agree  on 
any  other  plan  that  was  acceptable  to  all 
of  them. 

If  there  Is  no  majority  for  a  Presidential 
candidate  in  the  Electoral  College,  then 
under  the  Constitution  the  choice  goes  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Each  state 
would  have  but  one  vote:  a  majority  of  the 
states  (26  out  of  50)  would  be  required  to 
elect  the  President.  If  a  state's  Congressional 
delegation  was  split  evenly  between  the  two 
parties^  It  could  lose  its  vote  completely. 

BITTER  AND  FRANTIC  POLITICAL  INFIGHTING 
BROUGHT  BURR  DANGEROUSLT  CLOSE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

On  Its  first  try  In  1789,  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege seemed  to  be  a  success.  But  the  appear- 
ance was  deceptive.  One  major  early  weak- 
ness was  to  toss  the  election  of  1800  into  the 


House  of  Representatives,  the  first  election  so 
decided,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  found  Aaron 
Burr,  his  Vice  Presidential  running  mate,  in 
fact,  his  major  contender  for  the  Presidency. 

The  problem  was  the  system  of  "double 
balloting."  The  Constitution  directed  each 
elector  to  cast  two  separate  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, but  he  could  not  differentiate  and 
specify  one  for  President  and  the  other  for 
Vice  President.  As  the  fledgling  parties  solidi- 
fied on  a  more  national  basis  In  1796,  the 
first  bizarre  effect  of  this  "double  ballot" 
resulted  In  the  election  of  a  President  from 
one  party  and  a  Vice  President  from  the 
other.  Ironically,  a  similar  result  would  ap- 
peal to  a  section  of  the  popular  vote  in  this 
election  of  1968. 

When  the  Electoral  votes  of  the  election 
of  1800  were  talUed,  Thomas  Jefferson  stood 
face  to  face  with  Aaron  Burr,  each  having 
received  73  votes.  As  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives retired  to  its  chambers  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, bitter  and  frantic  political  infighting 
brought  the  inferior  Burr  dangerously  close 
to  the  Presidency.  This  unhappy  example 
spurred  passage  of  the  12th  Amendment  in 
1804,  requiring  the  electors  to  vote  sepa- 
rately for  President  and  Vice  President. 

To  see  the  potential  for  national  chaos  in 
this  antiquated  system,  one  needs  only  to 
review  the  Jet-age,  nationally-televised  Pres- 
idential campaign  of  1960  between  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  offlclal  records  show  that  Kennedy  won 
303  votes  In  the  Electoral  CoUege  to  219  for 
Nixon  and  thereby  became  President.  But  a 
shift  of  only  4,491  popular  votes  in  Missouri 
from  Kennedy  to  Nixon,  and  a  shift  of  4.480 
In  Illinois,  where  voting  fraud  charges  seemed 
plausible,  would  have  denied  both  men  a 
majority  In  the  Electoral  College  and  would 
have  tossed  the  outcome  into  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  tradition,  of  course,  is  that  a  state's 
electors  will  cast  their  votes  in  accord  vslth 
the  majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  that 
state.  But  they  do  not  have  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
the  1960  "unpledged"  electors  from  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  decided  to  go  for  neither  man. 
They  voted  for  noncandldate  Harry  Byrd  Sr., 
the  elderly  Virginia  conservative,  as  did  one 
elector  in  Oklahoma. 

Suppose  the  Kennedy-Nixon  contest  had 
been  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, The  odds  would  seem  to  favor  Ken- 
nedy. But  as  the  New  York  Times'  Tom 
Wicker  has  observed :  "The  trouble  with  that 
assumption  is  that  the  House  would  have 
voted  under  an  archaic  provision  giving  each 
state  delegation  one  vote,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  delegation,  with  a  simple  majority 
of  26  votes  required  for  election.  But  at  the 
time  a  Nixon-Kennedy  decision  would  have 
been  made,  there  were  23  delegations  con- 
trolled by  Democrats  from  northern  and 
border  states,  six  by  Democrats  from  the 
Deep  South,  17  by  Republicans,  and  four 
split  evenly  between  the  parties.  Obviously 
the  Democratic  but  anti-Kennedy  Deep 
South  states  and  the  four  split  states  would 
have  held  the  balance  of  power  and  it  Is  im- 
possible to  say  what  would  have  happened 
after  the  bargaining,  logrolling  and  vote 
buying  had  been  completed  .  .  . 

"What  would  have  happtened  had  the  whole 
mess  been  left  to  the  House  is  too  ghastly 
to  think  about." 

That  it  didn't  happen  then,  or  in  the  pre- 
vious close  shaves  of  1948,  1892,  1860,  1856 
and  1836,  has  to  be  attributed  to  Providence 
which,  as  the  saying  goes,  looks  after  fools, 
drunkards  and  the  United  States! 

In  each  of  those  Presidential  elections,  a 
shift  of  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote  would  have  robbed  the  Electoral  College 
winner  of  his  majority  and  would  have  sent 
the  decision  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  the  Kennedy-Nlxon  race,  the  shift  would 
have  had  to  be  less  than  two  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent. 
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In  the  1948  contest  between  Hwry  Truman 
and  ThomM  Dewey.  Dixlecrat  Strom  Thur- 
mond would  have  been  In  the  driver's  seat 
had  a  few  popular  votes  shifted.  It  23.000 
voters  in  Ohio  and  California  had  gone  for 
Dewey  Instead  of  Truman — less  than  three 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote— Truman  would  have  lost  his  Electoral 
College  majority.  The  outcome  would  have 
gone  into  the  House. 

Thurmond  had  only  39  Electoral  votes  that 
year,  and  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote,  but  he  could  have  bargained  with  either 
of  the  two  major  candidates  before  the  Elec- 
toral vote  was  counted  and.  had  he  made  a 
deal,  he  would  have  been  able  to  provide  an 
Electoral  majority  for  either  Truman  or 
Dewey.  Had  the  Electoral  College  failed. 
Th\irmond  could  have  bargained  as  leader  of 
the  Southern  states  In  the  House. 

Is  this  what  George  Wallace  has  In  mind 
for  1968? 

Theres  no  question  that  Wallaces  third- 
party  candidacy  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  races  for  the 
White  House.  The  latest  Gallup  polls  give 
him  19  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  possibly 
enough,  to  deny  either  Humphrey  or  Nixon 
a  majority  of  Electoral  College  votes. 

Wallace,  of  course,  hopes  that  he  can  win 
the  Presidency  outright.  As  he  points  out.  if 
he  can  get  more  popular  votes  In  any  state 
than  his  rivals— 34  per  cent  or  better— he 
will,  by  tradition,  be  entitled  to  that  state's 
full  quota  of  Electoral  votes.  The  more  likely 
Wallace  role,  however.  Is  that  of  the  spoiler. 
Hl3  options  are  varied,  but  they  all  hinge  on 
pressing  for  policy  concessions  from  either 
Humphrey  or  Nixon  If  his  own  Electoral  vote 
U  large  enough  to  deny  them  a  majority  of 
Electoral  votes. 

The  historical  odds,  of  course,  are  against. 
WaUace.  To  beat  the  odds,  he  would  have  to 
carry  five  or  more  states  (possibly  Alabama. 
Georgia.  Mississippi.  Louisiana.  South  Caro- 
lina) at  the  same  time  that  the  other  two 
candidates  finish  within  2  per  cent  of  each 
other  In  the  popular  vote  across  the  nation. 
The  finding  Is  based  on  a  computer  analysis 
by  Dr.  Charles  Blschoff  of  Yale  University. 
Unless  he  does  better  than  the  Blschoff  mini- 
mum. Wallace  will  be  out  of  the  running  on 
the  day  after  the  November  election. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  two 
major  parties  taloB  a  pre-elecUon  pledge 
agaln«t  bargaining  with  Wallace.  The  most 
InteresUng  proposal,  by  Professor  Gary  Or- 
field  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  would 
require  a  promise  by  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Congresamen  that  they  would  give  the 
Presidency  to  whichever  candidate  received 
the  highest  popular  vote  in  event  neither  has 
an  Electoral  majority. 

Despite  kind  words  by  some  officials  of 
both  parties,  however,  the  pledge  is  not  likely 
to  be  made.  The  reason  Is  that  a  no-deal 
pledge  In  Itself  smacks  of  a  deal.  WaUace. 
for  one.  quickly  labeled  It  as  such. 

But  the  basic  point,  the  real  question.  Is 
not  whether  Wallace  can  beat  the  system  but 
why  we  still  have  It. 

What's  needed  la  the  abolition  of  the 
Electoral  College  system  through  a  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  that  would  provide  for 
the  direct  election  of  a  President  by  the 
votes  of  the  people. 

If  this  sounds  bold.  It's  only  becaiise  the 
Presidency  la  the  last  major  office  In  the  land 
on  which  the  voter*  do  not  have  a  direct 
voice 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  sup- 
posedly, la  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Yet  the  procedure  for  picking  a 
President  has  made  It  possible  for  a  majority 
of  the  voters  to  be  thwarted  and,  indeed.  It 
has  actually  happened. 

There  have  been  literally  hundreds  of 
propoaals  for  changing,  modifying,  or  abol- 
ishing the  Electoral  College  system,  some 
plans  dating  back  as  far  as  1800.  American 
Presidents   from    Madison    to    JeSeraon    to 


Lyndon  Johnson  have  been  trying  to  devise 
something  better. 

The  best  plan,  however.  Is  at  once  the 
simplest:  a  direct  vote  by  the  people. 

THl  ELKCTOaAL  COIXKCB  SYSTEM  IS  SUCH  A  BUBB 
aoU>BKMG  CONTBAPTION  THAT  ONB  WON0E«S 
HOW  rr  HAS  MANACXD  TO  suavivE 

Of  course,  there  Is  the  problem  of  what 
happens  if  there  are  more  than  two  candi- 
dates for  the  White  House  and  no  one  has  a 
majority. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  which  has 
conducted  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Elec- 
toral problem.  suggesU  that  any  candidate 
with  40  per  cent  of  the  national  vote  be  de- 
clared the  winner.  If  no  candidate  has  40  per 
cent,  the  ABA  proposes  a  national  runoff 
between  the  top  two  candidates.  Senator 
Birch  Bayh,  of  Indiana,  and  19  other  Senators 
have  co-sponsored  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment providing  for  this  but  It  has  not  cleared 
Congress.  Actually,  a  runoff  would  rarely  be 
necessary  unless  there  were  many  splinter 
party  candidates.  The  40  per  cent  figure 
would  tend  to  discourage  that.  Additionally, 
a  study  of  170  governorship  contests  In  30 
states  over  a  12-year  period  shows  that  the 
winning  candidate  polled  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote  In  all  cases  and  more  than 
46  per  cent  In  all  but  two. 

A  solution  like  this  Is  certainly  more  In  the 
American  tradition  than  the  Involved  and 
potentially  devious  Electoral  College-House 
of  Representatives  system  now  required  to 
pick  a  President.  There  have  been  too  many 
elections  in  which  the  nation  has  come  dan- 
gerously close  to  handing  the  world's  most 
powerful  office  to  a  man  who  was  not  the 
first  choice  of  his  people. 

To  quote  Neal  R.  Pelrce.  the  respected 
political  editor  of  Congressional  Quarterly 
and  author  of  the  book.  "The  Peoples 
President": 

"No  one  has  been  able  to  show  how  the 
preservation  of  a  quaint  18th  Century  vot- 
ing device,  the  Electoral  College,  with  all  Its 
anomalies  and  potential  wild  cards.'  can 
serve  to  protect  the  Republic.  The  choice  of 
the  Chief  Executive  must  be  the  peoples, 
and  It  should  rest  with  none  other  than 
them. " 

The  American  people  have  been  right  more 
often  than  wrong.  Why  continue  to  play 
games  with  their  votes? 


IProm  the  lUE  News.  Feb.  6. 1969| 
ELECToaAL  College  Is  DANOEaous.  Unbemo- 

CRATIC — OtTTMODED  WINKEE-TaKE-ALL  STS- 

TEM  Once  Again  Unde«  Piee  in  Congress 

We  propose  that  the  Electoral  College  be 
abolUhed  and  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  choaen  by  direct,  popular  election.' 

This  statement,  submitted  by  the  AFL-CIO 
to  the  platform  committees  of  the  1968  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions. Is  forthright  and  clear.  It  addresses 
Itself  directly  to  one  of  the  most  serious  po- 
litical needs  of  the  country— the  need  for 
electoral  reform. 

The  present  system  Is  as  old.  In  almost  all 
Its  parts,  as  the  Constitution  Itself.  Under  It, 
the  citizen  casts  his  ballot  not  for  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  his  choice,  but  for  one  of 
two  or  more  slates  of  electors,  each  publicly 
committed  to  a  particular  party  ticket. 

Whichever  slate  of  electors  receives  the 
most  votes  In  each  state  nxay  cast  all  of  that 
state's  electoral  votes  for  the  candidate  It 
represents  when  the  Electoral  College  con- 
venes. If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  In 
the  Electoral  College,  the  election  Is  decided 
by  Congress,  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives choosing  the  President  and  the  Senate 
choosing  the  Vice  President. 

The  system  was  built  Into  the  Constitution 
largely  as  a  result  of  two  fears. 

One  was  a  fear  of  democracy.  Real  democ- 
racy was  something  new  and  almost  untried, 
a  revolutionary  Idea,  when  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  In  1787. 


Conservatlvee  such  as  Alexander  Hamilton 
hoped  that  the  Electoral  College  would  serve 
as  a  buffer  against  democracy  by  placing  the 
selection  of  the  President  In  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  prominent  citizens  (the  elec- 
tors), who  would  exercise  their  own  Judg- 
ment, not  the  people.  In  making  a  choice. 

The  other  was  the  fear  among  the  small 
states  that.  In  the  new  and  tighter  federal 
system,  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
more  populous  states.  As  the  price  of  their 
ratifying  the  Constitution,  they  Insisted  on 
various  safeguards.  Including  the  provision 
that  the  Electoral  College  be  weighted  In 
their  favor  by  making  the  number  of 
electors  In  each  state  equal  to  the  states 
representation  In  the  House,  plus  two  extra 
for  the  state's  two  senators. 

Both  fears  might  have  been  understand- 
able, If  not  excusable.  In  18th-century 
America.  But  they,  and  the  whole  Electoral 
College  system,  are  completely  out  of  d.ue 
m  the  20th  century. 

CRITICISMS 

Constitutional  experts  have  pointed  out 
any  number  of  defects  In  the  system.  Here 
are  just  a  few: 

Although  Hamilton's  Idea  of  a  small  body 
of  Independent  electors  hasn't  worked  out 
as  he  hoped,  since  electors  usually  vote  their 
constituents'  wishes,  the  system  Is  stlU  un- 
democratic. It  InsulU  the  voter  with  the 
Implication  that  he  Is  unfit  to  choose  his 
President  directly. 

On  several  occasions  In  American  history. 
It  has  resulted  In  the  election  of  minority 
Presidents.  In  1876  and  1888.  respectively. 
Democrats  Samuel  J.  'niden  and  Grover 
Cleveland  each  polled  more  popular  votes. 
but  won  fewer  electoral  votes,  than  their 
Republican  opponente.  The  Republicans 
went  to  the  White  House. 

It  weights  votes  unequally.  On  the  one 
hand,  small  states  have  the  advantage  of 
two  additional  electors.  On  the  other,  there's 
the  argtiment  that  the  voters  reeponslble 
for  the  winning  margins  In  a  few  crucial 
large  states  actually  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  Whatever  the  case.  It's  a  long  way 
from  "one  man  one  vote." 

Then,  by  lU  wlnner-take-aJl  character, 
the  system  wipes  out  all  votes  for  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  In  each  state. 

For  example.  In  1968.  1.237,000  New  Jersey 
voters  cast  their  ballots  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. But  since  Nixon  carried  the  state  by 
50.000  votes,  all  Jersey  electors  were  Repub- 
licans. As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
Democratic  voters  might  Just  as  well  have 
stayed  home. 

Another  dlflJculty  Is  that  there  Is  no  .is- 
surance  that  electors  will  vote  as  they've 
promised.  In  the  last  election,  one  North 
Carolinian  pledged  to  Nixon  defied  the  will 
of  his  constituents  and  cast  his  ballot  for 
George  Wallace. 
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THE    LESSON    OF    1968 

In  a  very  close  electoral  count,  this  kind 
of  arrogance  could  change  the  course  of 
history.  ,_, 

The  1968  campaign  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  system.  George 
Wallace's  American  Independent  Party  man- 
aged to  get  on  the  ballot  In  all  50  states. 
During  the  campaign,  there  was  specula- 
tion that  Wallace  might  carry  enough  states 
to  deny  an  Electoral  College  victory  to  either 
of  the  two  major  party  candidates. 

This  didn't  happen.  But  suppose  It  had. 

Wallace's  strategy  would  have  been  to  seek 
to  .-nake  a  "covenant."  or  bargain,  v.lth  one 
of  the  other  Presidential  candidates.  The 
deal— Wallace's  electoral  votes  In  exchange 
for  a  promise  not  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws. 
or  for  a  Wallace  veto  over  administrative 
and  judicial  appointments,  or  for  whatever 
else  the  former  Alabama  governor  might  have 
dreamed  up.  , . 

If  no  deal  had  been  made,  there  would 
have  been  no  Electoral  College  majority,  and 


the  election  would  have  been  thrown  Into 
the  House. 

There,  eacl^  state's  delegation  would  have 
voted  as  a  unit  for  one  of  the  candidates. 
(That  Is,  a  state  with  10  Congressmen,  six 
Republicans  and  four  Democrats,  would  have 
cast  one  vote  for  Nixon ) .  The  candidate  who 
received  the  votes  of  the  most  state  dele- 
gations (not  necesaarlly  of  the  most  Con- 
gressmen) would  have  won. 

It  would  have  been  possible,  too.  for  the 
House  to  have  deadlocked,  by  falling  to  give 
any  candidate  the  nods  of  26  of  the  50  dele- 
gations. And  It  might  have  taken  weeks,  or 
even  months,  to  resolve  the  deadlock — possi- 
bly through  the  Senate  choosing  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  then  would  have  become  acting 
President. 

It  could  have  wound  up  that  the  nation 
had  no  duly  elected  President  by  Inaugura- 
tion Day.  Considering  the  turbulence  of  the 
past  year  or  so,  It  takes  no  great  effort  of  the 
Imagination  to  picture  what  might  have  hap- 
pened then. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  REFORM 

Over  the  years,  hundreds  of  propwsals  for 
changing  the  system  have  been  introduced 
Into  Congress. 

In  the  present  Congress,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh 
(D-Ind.)  Is  holding  hearings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee  on 
the  merits  of  several  alternative  plans,  one 
of  which  he  himself  has  Introduced. 

The  proportional  plan,  introduced  by  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  (D-N.C),  would  divide  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  each  state  among  the  various 
candidates  In  proportion  to  their  shares  of 
the  popular  vote.  The  candidate  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  (above  40 
percent)   would  be  elected. 

This  would  eliminate  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  present  system,  the  "wlnner- 
take-all"  feature.  But  It  would  still  give 
undue  weight  to  smaller  states,  since  It  would 
make  no  change  in  the  distribution  of  elec- 
toral votes  among  the  states.  And  it  would 
still,  in  cases  where  no  candidate  receives 
40  percent,  allow  Congress  to  choose  the 
Presioent. 

The  District  plan,  advanced  by  Sen.  Karl 
Mundt  (R-S.D.),  would  provide  that  electors 
in  each  state  be  chosen  Individually,  In 
single-member  districts,  rather  than  as  a 
group.  It  would  also  make  it  impossible  for 
electors  to  vote  against  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents.  But  it,  too,  is  obviously  no 
more  than  a  half  measure. 

Sen.  Bayh  himself  has  proposed  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  practically  identical 
with  the  AFL-CIO  position.  His  proposal 
would  Junk  the  whole,  obsolete  Electoral 
College  system,  and  substitute  a  system  of 
direct  election  by  the  people.  In  the  event 
that  no  candidate  should  receive  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote,  a  runoff  election 
would  be  held  between  the  two  leading  can- 
didates. 

The  Bayh  proposal  attacks  the  problem 
at  Its  root.  It  would  ensure  that  the  man 
elected  President  would  be  the  choice  of  the 
greatest  number  of  voters. 

But  the  outlook  for  Its  passage  Is  uncer- 
tain. Any  one  of  these  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  must  be  approved  by 
two-thirds  majorities  In  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, then  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
state  legislatures. 

With  several  other  plans  competing  for  ap- 
proval, Sen.  Bayh  Is  pessimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  getting  the  resolution  through 
the  present  Congress. 

Even  if  he  does.  It  will  have  a  difficult  time 
with  the  state  legislatures,  many  of  which 
can  be  expected  to  oppose  It. 

Still,  something  needs  to  be  done,  and 
done  soon.  As  Sen.  Bayh  has  said,  "People 
Just  aren't  willing  to  patch  the  roof  when 
It  isn't  raining,  and  memories  fade  fast." 

In  other  words,  it  won't  be  long  before 
most  people  forget  the  fears,  so  prevalent 


during  the  1968  campaign,  that  we  would 
have  a  minority  President,  or  a  President  who 
had  got  his  office  by  making  a  corrupt  bar- 
gain with  George  Wallace,  or  a  period  with- 
out any  President  at  all. 

If  electoral  reform  Is  put  off  until  the  next 
Presidential  election  year.  It  might  be  too 
late.  And  what  was  only  a  frightening  pos- 
sibility In  '68  might  become  a  grim  reality 
in  '72. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1969] 

Fatthless  Elector  Proves  Need  for 
EXectoral  Reform 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
The  most  Intriguing  aspect  In  the  testl- 
money  of  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey,  the  North 
Carolina  Republican  presidential  elector  who 
bolted  to  George  Wallace,  was  his  account 
of  the  process  that  made  him  one  of  the 
few  Americans  actually  empowered  to  help 
choose  the  new  President. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  invited  the 
Rocky  Mount  ophthamaloglst  to  appear  be- 
fore his  Constitutional  Amendments  sub- 
committee last  week  in  hopes  the  Bailey  case 
would  demonstrate  the  need  for  electoral  re- 
form. 

The  results  were  better  than  Bayh  could 
have  hoped.  The  good  doctor  proved  to  be  a 
man  so  totally  candid  and  so  splendidly 
self-righteous  that  he  showed  the  present 
system  for  what  It  is — not  Just  awkward 
but  dangerously  absurd.  His  story  is  a  case 
study  in  the  casual  irresponsibility  of  the 
electoral  college  system. 

Dr.  Bailey  explained  that  he  went  to  the 
2d  District  GOP  convention  last  February, 
"knowing  that  I  would  be  proposed  for  nomi- 
nation to  the  position  of  presidential  elector. 
I  did  not  seek  this  position,  but  I  did  not 
decline  It.  .  .  .  We  were  In  the  position  of 
having  to  find  people  to  fill  every  office  in 
the  party  structure.  No  one  else  was  proposed 
for  presidential  elector,  so  I  was  nominated. 

"This  was  a  number  of  months  before  we 
even  knew  who  the  presidential  nominees 
would  be."  he  noted.  "There  was  no  discus- 
sion of  party  loyalty,  there  was  no  pledge, 
and  there  was  no  commitment  made  to  any 
candidate." 

Personally,  Dr.  Bailey  said,  he  was  disap- 
pointed when  the  Republican  convention 
nominated  Richard  Nixon,  rather  than 
Strom  Thurmond  or  Ronald  Reagan.  There- 
fore, he  felt  no  twinge  of  conscience  last  fall 
In  supporting  and  voting  for  George  WaUace. 

North  Carolina  Is  one  of  those  States  that 
neither  pledges  presidential  electors  to  sup- 
port Party  nominees  nor  bothers  to  list  their 
names  on  the  ballot.  In  a  system  of  sym- 
metrical irresponsibility,  the  electors  are  as 
unknown  to  the  voters  who  elect  them  as 
they  are  free  of  obligation  to  heed  their 
wishes. 

"As  an  example  of  how  lightly  the  position 
of  Republican  elector  was  taken."  Dr.  Bailey 
told  the  subcoirunlttee,  "I  had  even  forgotten 
that  I  was  the  elector  until  I  was  reminded 
of  It  by  Dr.  Stroud,  the  2d  District  Republican 
chairman,  shortly  before  the  general  elec- 
tion." 

Those  who  wish  may  scoff,  but  Dr.  Bailey 
Is  a  busy  man;  It  Is  a  long  time  from  February 
to  Novemlier;  and  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  that 
little  extracurricular  chore  of  choosing  the 
President  might  have  slipped  his  mind. 

But  the  doctor  Is  also  a  conscientious  man, 
whose  Interest  In  public  affairs  had  long  since 
been  <  evidenced  by  his  membership  In  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Once  reminded  of  his 
duty  as  an  elector,  be  began  to  pay  close 
attention  to  Mr.  Nixon's  activities.  His  first 
Instinct,  he  testified,  was  to  give  Mr.  Nixon 
his  electoral  vote,  even  though  the  2d  Dis- 
trict has  supported  his  personal  choice,  Mr. 
Wallace. 

But  then  Dr.  Bailey  noticed  the  President- 
elect had  named  a  half-dozen  staff  members 
whom    he    recognized    (from    reading    Dan 


Smoot's  book,  "Invisible  Government,"  as 
members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
a  sinister  group  whose  goals,  he  told  the  sub- 
committee, "appear  to  be  uncomfortably 
close  to  those  of  the  International  Commu- 
nist criminal  conspiracy."  When  Mr.  Nixon 
asked  that  other  Birch  Society  nemesis.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  to  remain  In  office  and 
to  administer  the  presidential  oath,  the  "for- 
getful elector"  was  moved  by  conscience  and 
love  of  country  to  become  "the  faithless  elec- 
tor." Rejecting  the  suggestion  that  he  resign 
his  post  as  "cowardice  under  fire."  Dr.  Bailey, 
on  the  appointed  day  In  December,  calmly 
and  deliberately  cast  one  of  the  12  electoral 
votes  Mr.  Nixon  had  won  in  North  Carolina 
for  Wallace.  He  was  only  the  fifth  elector  In 
the  last  150  years  to  vote  his  conscience, 
rather  than  his  party,  but  his  constitutional 
right  to  do  so  was  solemnly  affirmed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  when  the  electoral  vote 
was  officially  canvassed  early  In  January. 

By  their  decision,  the  lawmakers  served 
notice — In  headline-size  type — that  any  elec- 
tor, however  chosen,  was  free  under  our  pres- 
ent system  to  do  exactly  what  Dr.  Bailey  had 
done.  The  doctor  himself  told  the  subcom- 
mittee he  hopes  his  example  will  be  widely 
Imitated. 

The  mass  of  voters,  he  said,  have  been  so 
victimized  by  the  distortions  of  the  news 
media  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the 
President  chosen  by  "informed  men"  like 
himself,  who  (with  the  help  of  Dan  Smoot 
and  Robert  Welch)  "take  the  time  to  go  into 
things." 

SUPREME   COURT   OVERRIDES    EX- 
PRESSED VIEWS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  attorney  general  of  o'ur  State. 
I  have  received  from  him  a  letter  which 
I  think  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

You  will  note  that  Attorney  General 
Robert  Y.  Button  documents  a  case  for 
his  assertion  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  "is  completely  over- 
riding the  expressed  views  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  to  me 
from  Attorney  General  Button. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Richmond,  February  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Harry  :  The  Civil  Rights  .^ct  of  1964. 
codified  as  42  United  States  Code  Annotated 
§  2000c,  defined  a  public  school  as  follows: 

"(c)  'Public  school'  metuis  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  and 
'public  college'  means  any  institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
'  tional  school  above  the  secondary  school 
level,  provided  that  such  public  cchool  or 
public  college  is  operated  by  a  State,  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  governmental  agency 
within  a  State,  or  operated  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly from  or  through  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental funds  or  property,  or  funds  or 
property  derived  from  a  governmental 
source." 

The  Virginia  tuition  scholarship  or  grant 
program  was  considered  by  a  three-judge 
Federal  court  lu  the  case  of  Griffin,  ct  al.  v. 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  case  was 
argued  December  14.  1964.  and  decided  on 
March  9,  1965.  In  an  opinion  by  Judge  Albert 
Bryan,   Virginia   school   tuition   grant    laws 
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were  upheld.  I  quote  from  that  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  Virginia  sUtutea  as  follows: 
( 1 )  that  they  are  not  unconstitu- 
tional on  their  face,  as  fostering  forbidden 
race  distinctions;  (2)  that  the  grants  may 
lawfully  be  used  In  a  private,  segregated, 
non-sectarian  school  if  they  do  not  consti- 
tute the  preponderant  financial  support  of 
the  schools;  but  (3)  If  the  grants  are  paid  by 
the  governmental  authorities  knowing  the 
fvinds  will  be  used  to  provide  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  operation  of 
a  segregated  school,  as  It  Is  in  each  of  the 
private  schools  described  In  the  complaint, 
then  such  disbursement  of  public  moneys  la 
Impermissible." 

Subsequently,  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
tuition  grant  program  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana m  the  case  of  Poindexter  v.  Louisiana 
Financial  System  Commission.  275  Fed.  Supp. 
833.  and  the  South  Carolina  Program  In  the 
case  of  J.  Arthur  Brown  v.  The  South  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Education. 

Both  of  these  cases  before  the  three-Judge 
Federal  courts  Invalidated  the  tuition  grant 
program  of  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina, 
and  thft  United  States  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed tfiese  decisions  without  oral  argument 
and  by  per  cvirlam  opinions. 

The  Poiruiexter  case  particularly  held  that 
the  validity  of  a  tuition  grant  program  Is  to 
be  determined  by  whether  the  arrangement 
In  any  measure,  no  matter  how  slight,  con- 
tributes to  or  permits  continuance  of  segre- 
gated public  school  education. 

The  Virginia  tuiUon  grant  program  wa« 
reargued  before  the  same  three-Judge  Federal 
court  that  had  decided  the  matter  In  1965, 
and  by  a  decision  entered  on  February  11, 
1969.  their  prior  holding  was  reversed.  Judge 
Bryan  saying  that  a  more  exact  test  was 
impliedly  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1968  and  that  the  precedent  was  binding 
upon  them. 

The  purpose  of  writing  you  this  letter  Is 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  how  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Is  "com- 
pletely overriding  the  express  views  of  Con- 
grees '  In  a  matter  that  had  been  fully  and 
carefully  considered,  in  which  legislation  a 
test  was  definitely  set  up.  which  test  has 
been  completely  changed  by  the  rulings  of 
the  United  S;:ates  Supreme  Court. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoBEmT  Y.  Button, 

Attorney  General. 


Whereas  during  his  twenty-four  years  In 
Congress  he  sponsored  and  guided  to  passage 
much  of  the  Federal  legUlatlon  of  special 
benefit  to  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  his  contributions  In  the  Senate 
went  beyond  the  borders  of  his  State — to 
his  nation  and  to  International  affairs  In 
which   his  country   was   Involved;    and 

Whereas  over  his  long  years  of  service  Bob 
Bartlett  was  responsible  for  much  legislation 
and  administrative  action  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  greater  Juneau  area;  and 

Whereas  he  was  not  only  a  great  public 
servant,  but  a  great  human  being  as  well 
whose  friendship  was  highly  valuable  In 
Itself,  aside  from  any  consideration  of  power 
or  influence; 

Now.  therefore,  -be  It  resolved  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Juneau,  Alaska: 

The  people  of  the  City  of  Juneau  deeply 
mourn  the  passing  of  Bob  Bartlett,  our 
friend,  protector  and  guide.  And  we  con- 
vey to  his  widow  Vide,  and  to  his  daughters 
Doris  Ann  and  Sue  ova  heartfelt  condolences. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
members  of  Senator  Bartlett's  immediate 
family  and  to  the  Alaska  Congressional 
delegation  at  Washington. 

Passed  and  approved  this  16th  day  of 
January.  1969 

Crry   or  Jxtskav.  Alaska. 
By  Joseph     H.     Oeokce.     Mayor. 

Attest: 

loNA  N.  Stone. 
Deputy  City  Clerk. 


JUNEAU  RESOLUTION  IN  MEMORY 
OP  SENATOR  BARTLETT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  moving  and 
heartfelt  resolution  of  the  Jxmeau  City 
Council  in  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
Bob  Bartlett  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

A     RESOLimON     COMJCXMORATINO     TBX     LATB 

VS.  Sknatok  Bob  BAaTi.KTT  bt  thb  Cttt 

or  JUNSAtr,  A  I.  AUK  A 

Whereas  Bob  Bartlett  was  taken  from  us  In 
death  on  11  December  1968;   and 

Whereas  his  official  residence  as  a  United 
States  Senator  was  the  City  of  Juneau:  and 

Whereas  be  served  Alaska  longer  than  any 
other  representative  in  Congress,  having 
been  a  delegate  for  the  territory  for  the  final 
fourteen  years  before  statehood,  and  having 
served  for  the  first  decade  of  statehood  as 
one  of  our  Senators;  and 

WhereAs  Bob  BarUett,  m  conJuncUon  with 
the  Alaska-Tennessee  Plan  delegation  and 
other  Interested  Alaskans  achieved  for  his 
home  country  the  full  sovereignty  of  state- 
hood as  the  49th  SUte  of  the  Union;   and 

Whereas  both  as  delegate  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor, Bob  Bartlett  was  a  tireless,  selfiess  worker 
for  Alaskan  causes:  and 


WYNNE      MATHEMATICS      LABORA- 
TORY PROJECT,  WYNNE.  ARK. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  educational  system  we  have  great 
need  for  imaginative  innovations.  We 
must  have  educational  programs  that  are 
attuned  to  local  needs  and  that  will  en- 
able students  to  become  contributing  and 
effective  members  of  society. 

We  have  a  very  good  example  of  this 
type  of  program  in  Wynne.  Ark.,  with  the 
Wynne  Mathematics  Laboratory  project, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gene  Catter- 
ton.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  project 
is  one  of  several  in  Arkansas  which  has 
benefited  from  Federal  funds  under  title 
in  of  the  ElemenUry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  Arkansas 
State  Department  of  Education  says  that 
title  ni  provides  "a  chance  to  try  a  dif- 
ferent approach,  to  be  innovative,  to  work 
on  the  problem  areas  where  no  solu- 
tions have  yet  been  found." 

According  to  American  Education,  the 
magazine  published  by  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  this  Arkansas 
teacher  has  found  "a  right  answer"  for 
his  math  students. 

Along  with  other  Arkansas  teachers. 
Mr.  Catterton  developed  new  materials, 
called  "drop-in  mathematics,"  aimed  at 
the  lower  third  of  the  ninth  grade.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  high  correlation  between 
low  Income  and  low  achievement,  the 
pioject  be:ame  one.  in  effect,  for  the  low- 
income  student  who  needed  help  in  prac- 
tical mathematics  for  everyday  living. 

The  entire  story  of  the  development  of 
this  successful  program  is  told  ?n  the 
American  Education  article,  entitled, 
"Underachievers  Measure  Up,"  written 
by  Mr.  Bill  Lewis  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Undekachie%'ers  Measure  U?:  ARKANs^s 
Teacher  Finds  a  Right  ANSwrR  tor  Boked 
Math  Students 

(By  Bill  Lewis) 
If  low  achievers  can't  be  taught  mathemat- 
ics with  a  pencil  and  paper,  can  they  be 
taught  with  a  calculator.'  Prom  a  small  east- 
ern Arkan&as  farm  community  called  Wynne 
comes  a  cautious  "Yes."  But  even  before  a 
more  definite  answer  can  oe  given,  awaiting  a 
lull  evaluation,  W>nne's  Mathematics  Labor- 
atory Project,  which  takes  a  new  tack  in 
teaching  math  to  tlie  lower  third  of  a  ninth- 
grade  class,  has  won  the  loyalty  of  its  teachers 
and  students. 

Ed  White  of  Hope.  Ark.,  who  formerly 
taught  the  course  without  calculators,  says 
from  now  on  he  won't  use  any  but  the  project 
approach.  And  Ruth  Van  Riper  of  Port  Smith, 
a  veteran  teacher  of  college  preparatory  math, 
requested  reassignment  at  her  school  to  a 
low  achievers'  class  because  no  other  teaching 
has  given  her  more  satisfaction. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  changed  at- 
titude of  the  students,  who  bring  to  class  an 
awareness  and  interest  they  never  had  be- 
fore. Oene  Catterton,  chairman  of  the  math- 
ematics department  in  Wynne  school  district 
and  protagonist  In  getting  the  program 
started,  says.  "I  am  confident  that  the  new 
approach  has  reduced  the  number  of  apa- 
thetic students." 

Over  a  number  of  years  as  a  math  teacher 
In  Arkansas.  Catterton  observed  that  the 
general  math  course  simply  wasn't  getting 
across  to  a  good  many  of  the  students,  the 
low  achievers  who  had  been  passed  up  the  . 
grade  ladder  mainly  because  they  physically 
outgrew  their  grade  levels.  Ninth  graders  were 
coming  to  Wynne  Junior  High  with  math 
skills  comparable  to  those  of  youngsters  as 
low  as  the  fourth  grade.  The  course  used  ex- 
amples that  had  no  relevancy  to  students 
from  farms  or  small  towns.  Consequently,  at- 
tention spans  were  extremely  short:  The 
students  were  bored  with  math  and  freely 
admitted  it.  What's  more,  they  had  convinced 
themselves  that  they  could  not  learn  it.  Most 
of  the  low  achievers  were  f  virther  handicapped 
by  below-average  intelligence  quotients. 

Catterton  also  observed  that  the  dropout 
rate  began  to  climb  at  the  ninth-grade  level. 
Obviously,  a  lack  of  success  in  math  con- 
tributed to  the  rising  rate.  Why  not.  he  won- 
dered, design  a  program  specifically  for  pot- 
ential dropouts? — one  that  would  provide 
not  only  a  new  motivation  for  the  slow  stu- 
dent but  a  wholly  new  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  math. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Catterton  heard  .-ibout 
Just  such  an  effort  then  tmder  way  In  some 
Iowa  schools.  In  1964.  he  went  to  Iowa  to  tee 
what  It  was  all  about.  "Before  I  went."  he 
said.  'T  wasn  t  very  enthusiastic.  But  after  I 
talked  with  teachers  and  students,  looked  at 
tests  and  records,  and  saw  the  plan  in  oper- 
ation. I  became  completely  sold  on  it." 

The  lowans  were  experimenting  with  the 
use  of  calculators  in  the  ninth-grade  general 
math  class,  mainly  as  devices  that  would  en- 
able the  nonachlevers  to  get  a  few  right  .an- 
swers for  a  change.  Catterton  returned  to 
Arkansas,  and.  with  the  passage  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
he  applied  for  a  grant  under  title  III  which 
was  promptly  approved.  With  It.  Catterton 
Invited  seven  other  veteran  math  teachers 
from  six  widely  scattered,  diverse  Arkansas 
school  districts  to  Join  him  for  six  weeks  of 
summer  study  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
to  develop  new  materials  and  approaches. 

Their  new  materials,  dubbed  "Drop-In 
Mathematics."  were  aimed  at  the  lower  third 
of  the  ninth  grade  Because  there  Is  a  high 
correlation  between  low  Income  and  low 
achievement,  the  project  became  one.  !n  ef- 
fect, for  the  low-income  student  who  needed 
help  In  practical  mathematics  for  everyday 
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living.  The  text  borrowed  from  grocery  ad- 
vertisements, bills  of  sale  from  a  community 
tire  and  supply  store,  ads  from  the  local 
newspaper,  the  price  list  of  an  athletic  equip- 
ment store. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks.  Catterton  ap- 
plied for  an  operational  grant  of  (90.000  to 
start  the  program  In  five  Arkansas  schools. 
The  math  project  was  begun  in  September 
1966  but  did  not  become  fully  operational 
until  the  second  semester  of  that  school  year. 
It  was  funded  to  coBtinue  through  the  1967- 
68  school  year  and  two  more  Arkansas 
schools  Joined  In  the  project. 

Plrst,  the  teachers  created  a  mathematics 
laboratory  by  converting  physics-chemistry 
labs  or  conventional  classrooms  or  by  wiring 
and  equipping  portable  classrooms.  They 
bought  16  calculators — one  for  every  two 
students — for  each  of  the  schools,  along  with 
elementary  physics  laboratory  equipment, 
particularly  meastiring  devices.  Audiovisual 
equipment  was  obtained  from  the  schools' 
regular  stocks.  The  teachers  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  inability  of  the  students  to  read 
and  comprehend  math  questions,  so  two  of 
the  schools  provided  reading  machines  to 
help  with  comprehension. 

Initially,  the  teachers  devoted  two  days  a 
week  to  working  with  the  calculator.  To  com- 
bat limited  attention  spans,  the  teachers 
would  change  techniques  two  or  three  times 
each  class  period,  using  audiovlsuals  In  one 
segment,  a  demonstration  or  student  par- 
ticipation in  another,  and  tisually  closing 
with  Chlnese-checkers-type  games  that 
made  the  students  count  and  use  other  sim- 
ple mathematical  processes. 

Students  were  also  encouraged  to  bring 
to  their  classes  problems  In  math  that  they 
encountered  away  from  school.  They  were 
required  to  raise  money  to  purchase  some 
items  they  particularly  wanted.  Classes  also 
dealt  with  school  financial  matters  such  as 
the  cost  of  athletic  equipment  and  cheer- 
leaders' wearing  apparel. 

Measurement  was  an  important  element  In 
Instruction.  Students  would  be  sent  two  at 
a  tUne  to  measure  the  length  of  a  building 
on  the  school  grounds.  If  six  pairs  of  stu- 
dents went  out.  the  restilt  would  Ukely  be  six 
different  answers — and  a  spirited  discussion 
about  who  was  right.  They  would  settle  the 
issue  by  taking  an  average,  which  Catterton 
explained  as  a  "perfectly  good  math  prin- 
ciple" that  leads  quite  nattirally  to  the  sub- 
ject of  averages. 

The  teachers  insisted  that  the  students 
use  a  "flow  chart" — a  step-by-step  written 
plan  for  doing  any  specific  Job.  The  class 
would  be  asked,  for  example,  to  make  a  Sow 
chart  for  sharpening  their  pencils.  Then  they 
would  be  required  to  follow  it  exactly — 
sometimes  to  find  that  they  had  reached  the 
pencil  sharpener  without  having  picked  up 
their  pencils  first. 

"Sharpening  pencils  has  nothing  to  do  with 
mathematics."  Catterton  explains,  "but 
thinking  ahead  does.  And  that's  what  we're 
trying  to  teach  them." 

The  teachers  avoided  prolonging  any  single 
topic.  One  or  two  weeks  were  devoted  to 
measurement,  one  or  two  to  fractions,  one 
or  two  to  something  else.  But  each  subject 
was  referred  to  periodically  all  through  the 
year.  Homework,  which  the  low  achievers 
^^'ould  not  do  anyway,  was  not  given. 

During  the  course,  students  were  taken  on 
field  trips  to  local  businesses — banks,  manu- 
facturing plants,  utilities — for  a  firsthEmd 
look  at  how  the  skills  they  were  trying  to 
learn  could  be  applied.  Similarly,  representa- 
tives of  these  businesses  were  invited  to  si>eak 
to  the  class,  always  with  the  object  of  moti- 
vating the  students  to  learn  math.  On  one 
trip  a  student  asked  a  plant  foreman.  "What 
kind  of  a  job  do  you  have  for  someone  who 
hasn't  finished  high  school?" 

"Well,  we  have  a  few  jobs  sweeping  floors." 
was  the  reply,  the  very  one  Catterton  hoped 
for. 
Catterton     surveyed     93     businesses     In 


Wynne  and  found  that  89  percent  of  them 
used  calculators  or  adding  machines  of  one 
kind  or  another.  He  reasoned  that  use  of  the 
calculators  served  as  vocational  education  as 
well  as  an  adjunct  to  learning  math. 

As  the  course  progressed,  It  became  appar- 
ent that  students  knew  how  to  work  math 
problems,  but  weren't  capable  of  arriving  at 
the  right  answer.  This  is  where  the  calcula- 
tors proved  their  value.  After  two  weeks  of 
learning  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  on  the  machines,  the  students  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  able,  at  last,  to  arrive 
at  correct  answers.  Success  was  a  tonic. 

Cecil  McDermott,  chairman  of  the  mathe- 
matics department  of  Hendrix  College  at 
Conway.  Ark.,  nukde  a  partial  evaluation  of 
the  achievement  of  the  first  group  of  stu- 
dents in  the  summer  of  1967.  Comparing 
post-test  with  pretest  scores,  he  found  a 
gain  m  grade  level  of  seven  months.  The 
avertige  gain  for  students  not  taking  the 
new  math  course  was  two  months  less.  Last 
year,  an  evaluation  of  700  students  showed 
that  those  In  the  math  lab  had  progressed 
about  four  months  faster  in  mathematics  , 
achievement  than  control-group  students. 

This  year,  about  1,300  students  in  13 
schools  are  using  the  math  laboratory  ap- 
proach. Some  of  these  classes  are  using  the 
special  text  but  not  the  calculators.  All  the 
students  Involved  have  l>een  pretested  and 
will  be  tested  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  ascer- 
tain their  progress. 

Catterton  is  convinced  that  poor  perform- 
ance at  the  ninth-grade  level  does  not  reflect 
poor  teaching  In  the  lower  grades,  because 
all  students,  achievers  or  not,  receive  the 
same  elementary  instruction.  And  he  con- 
cedes that  the  ninth  graders  who  take  the 
course  probably  have  lower  IQ's,  which  ac- 
counts for  preliminary  indications  that  mak- 
ing headway  is  a  slow  process. 

"We  do  think,  though,  that  we  are  making 
progress,  especially  If  we  can  extend  the 
program  both  downward  and  upward  in  the 
grades,"  Catterton  said.  "We  feel  the  gap  can 
be  narrowed,  if  not  closed.  And  if  they  weren't 
in  school,  where  would  they  be?  We're  at- 
tempting to  socialize  them.  And  we  hope  they 
will  pick  up  some  educational  benefits  In 
the  process.  If  we  can  Just  hold  on  to  99.44 
percent  of  them  through  high  school,  I  think 
we  will  have  accomplished  something." 


A   DIFFERENT   KIND   OF   STUDENT 
ACTIVISM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  because 
today's  news  is  often  filled  with  accounts 
of  the  antisocial  behavior  of  students,  I 
think  we  all  tend  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  yoimg 
people  and  students  on  our  college  cam- 
puses are  working  hard  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  positive  role  in  modem  so- 
ciety. A  recent  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Thlel  College,  located  in  Greenville,  Pa., 
contained  a  most  interesting  article  en- 
titled "A  Different  Kind  of  Student  Ac- 
tivism." This  excellent  article  points  out 
the  numerous  ways  in  which  Thlel  stu- 
dents have  taken  constructive  steps  to 
better  our  society.  I  commend  it  highly 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RECqRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcjf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  DnTERENT  Kind  of  Stttdent  Activism 

Thlel  has  Its  student  activists  and  protes- 
tors. But  they  protest  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  others — by  deeds  rather  than  words. 
And  their  activities  are  constructive. 

By  and  large,  the  constructive  acts  of  stu- 
dents fall  to  capture  the  headlines  given  to 
those  who  think  the  first  step  in  rebuilding 


our  society  Is  to  make  higher  education  un- 
available to  themselves  and  others. 

But  not  always,  as  shown  in  the  publicity 
which  resulted  in  this  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  from  Donald  Smith, 
Jr.,  of  New  Castle: 

"I  enjoyed  the  Sunday  Press  coverage  of 
the  Thlel  College  fraternity  men  marching 
for  Children's  Hospital  | Pittsburgh]. 

"It's  nice  to  read  about  fine  young  men 
working  so  hard  for  someone  else. 

"So  often  we  read  about  young  people  do- 
ing unpleasant  things. 

"By  the  way,  lest  you  might  ascribe  this 
note  to  one  of  their  relatives,  let  me  say 
that  I  don't  know  any  of  the  men  who 
traveled  from  Greenville  to  Pittsburgh." 
Mr.  Smith  Is  a  Colgate  alumnus. 
The  Phi  Theta  Phi  Walkathon  raised  $1,630 
for  Children's  Hospital,  collected  by  the 
brothers  December  6  and  7  as  they  walked 
through  Mercer.  Grove  City,  Slippery  Rock, 
Butler,  Freeport,  Natrona  Heights,  Bracken- 
ridge,  Tarentum,  New  Kensington,  Arnold, 
Sprlngdale.  Cheswlck,  Oakmont,  Verona,  and 
Pittsburgh. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  Christianity 
In  action  at  Thlel.  As  examples,  other  Thlel 
students:  I 

Adopted  a  Tfeelve-Year  Old  Navajo  Indian 
Girl  in  New  Mexico.  She  is  supported  by  the 
sisters  of  Chi  Omega  through  Children.  Inc. 
The  sorority  also  sang  carols  for  residents  of 
the  Saint  Paul  Home  for  the  Aging,  Green- 
ville, at  Christmastime. 

Raise  Funds  For  Other  Charities.  In  the 
second  annual  Campus  Chest  Drive,  held  last 
month,  students  contributed  to  the  Greater 
Greenville  Community  Chest,  to  college- 
related  charities,  and  to  the  Student-Govern- 
ment-sponsored  Scholarship  Fund  for  stu- 
dents with  limited  resources.  Almost  a  thou- 
sand dollars  was  raised  for  these  causes, 
through  entertainment,  an  auction,  and 
other  events. 

Made  Their  New  Downtown  Coffeehouse 
Available  for  area  residents  who  are  students 
at  other  colleges,  during  Christmas  recess 

Counsel  Prospective  Students  In  Their 
Hometowns.  Eighty  Thlel  students  have 
volunteered  to  make  themselves  available 
to  talk  with  high  school  students  interested 
in  Thlel. 

Donate  Blood  to  the  Greenville  Hospital 
Blood  Bank.  Including  badly-needed  rare 
blood  tjrpes. 

Help  Disadvantaged  Children.  Each  week, 
a  group  of  Thlel  students  visits  the  Saint 
Paul  Children's  Home  to  tutor  the  children, 
spend  time  VTlth  them  individually  as  "Thlel 
FYlends,"  or  organize  group  activities.  A 
Christmas  party  was  given  for  the  Children's 
Home  by  Sigma  Phi  Epsllon  at  their  frater- 
nity house. 

Teach  Area  Children.  As  volunteers,  Thlel 
students  tutor  children  every  week  at  the 
Children's  Home  and  two  local  elementary 
schools,  and  also  teach  In  Sunday  evening 
parish  classes  at  Saint  Michael's  Church. 

Help  In  Greenville's  Public  Recreation 
Program  with  such  chores  as  cleaning  the 
swimming  pool,  painting,  and  carpentry. 
Sometimes  these  labors  are  performed  by 
fraternity  pledges,  as  a  constructive  sub- 
stitute for  "hazing." 

Contribute  To  The  Cultural  Life  of  Green- 
ville and  other  communities  through  con- 
certs by  the  music  ensembles,  art  exhibits, 
and  productions  by  the  Thlel  Players.  Early 
this  month  the  Student  Government  spon- 
sored a  free  public  lecture  by  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  Sayre,  mountaineer  and  philosopher. 
Several  music  groups  perform  In  other  cities 
as  well  as  In  Greenville. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  In  former 
years,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  other 
Senators  in  calling  attention  to  the  an- 
nual observance  of  the  day  on  which  ♦*»* 
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Lithuanian  people  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. Although  it  was  only  51  years 
ago  that  this  nation  proclaimed  its  free- 
dom from  foreign  control.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  history  of  the  Uthua- 
nlan  state  actually  dates  back  more  than 
seven  centuries  to  1253  when  the  first 
king  of  a  united  Uthuanla  was  crowned. 

Long  before  the  North  American  con- 
tinent was  setUed  by  Europeans,  the 
Lithuanians  had  esUblished  a  strong, 
separate  nation  which  continued  to 
flourish  for  many  generations.  Just  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  18th  century,  however. 
It  was  absorbed  by  Russia,  and  for  more 
than  100  years  its  proud  people  were 
controlled  and  dominated  by  its  former 
neighbor. 

After  long  resistance  to  oppression,  an 
Independent  Lithuanian  state  was  pro- 
claimed on  February  16.  1918.  and  during 
the  next  few  years  Its  separate  existence 
was  ofHcially  recognized  by  many  coun- 
tries, ineludlng  the  United  SUtes.  Dn- 
fOTturartely,  during  World  War  n  it  was 
overrun  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
U.S5.R.  and  of  Germany,  and  it  became 
attached  to  the  latter  as  one  of  its  de- 
pendent republics. 

During  the  period  of  its  freedom  great 
progress  was  made  by  Lithuania.  Educa- 
tional facilities  were  expanded,  progres- 
sive social  and  labor  legislation  was 
adopted,  and  marked  achievements  were 
made  In  Uterature  and  the  arts.  However, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
lack  of  accurate  information  and  the 
flood  of  Soviet  propaganda  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  current  status  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  BalUc  naUon.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  a  sizable  number  of  natives  have 
fled  their  country  or  been  deported  from 
their  homeland.  Those  who  remained  do 
not  enjoy  the  full  freedom  they  experi- 
enced during  the  two  decades  preceding 
World  War  n. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  still  maintains  dip- 
lomatic relatloiw  with  those  who  repre- 
sent the  former  Independent  government. 
Those  of  Lithuanian  heritage  now  living 
In  the  United  States  are  among  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  group  Intent  on  re- 
storing once  again  this  nation  to  its  in- 
dependent status.  We  have  long  affirmed 
our  belief  in  the  basic  right  of  self-de- 
termination of  all  peoples  and  supported 
those  who  are  committed  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal.  Let  us  salute  the  cour- 
age and  persistence  of  those  who  all  these 
years  have  so  valiantly  struggled  to  rein- 
state the  position  of  their  mother  coun- 
try in  the  family  of  nations. 
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YOUTHFUL  CRIME  PREVENTION: 
•  CRIME  STOPPERS" 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  increasing  delinquency  and  crime 
rates  are  largely  the  problems  of  the 
American  city. 

They  are  the  problems  of  tension,  frus- 
tration, and  alienation,  heightened  by 
heroin,  cheap  wine,  and  guns. 

Most  tragically,  they  are  the  problems 
of  our  young  people. 

Oov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvle  recently  de- 
clared Delmquency  and  Crime  Preven- 
tion Week  in  the  State  of  Dlinois.  In  a 
fact  sheet  which  accompanied  this  an- 


nouncement,  some   appaUlng   statistics 
appeared: 

Crime  and  delinquency  In  that  SUte 
have  increased  by  four  times  the  in- 
crease in  population. 

Pifteen-year-olds  commit  more  crim- 
inal acts  than  any  other  age  group,  al- 
though this  is  the  smallest  age  group 
under  18.  ,   ^     , 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  Juve- 
niles arrested  have  records  of  previous 
arrest.  It  is  estimated  that  40  percent  of 
the  Juvenile  population  will  have  arrest 
records  in  the  next  10  years. 

These  sure  serious  facts  to  be  sure.  But 
they  are  even  more  serious  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  niinois  is  hardly  an 
unusual  case.  The  statistics  cited  here 
reflect  a  general  trend  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

On  the  national  level.  16-year-olds 
commit  more  crimes  against  property 
than  any  other  group.  Prom  1960  to  1965, 
arrests  of  persons  xmder  18  for  serious 
crimes  increased  by  47  percent,  while 
the  size  of  this  segment  of  our  population 
increased  by  only  17  percent. 

Testifying  before  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  several  years  ago. 
Arthur  J.  Rogers,  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  em- 
phasized the  far-reaching  implications 
of  such  facts.  Among  the  other  social  Ills 
which  usually  accompany  a  high  rate  of 
delinquency,  he  cited  high  rates  of  men- 
ta"  Illness,  infant  mortality,  welfare,  al- 
coholism, and  drug  addiction. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  these 
conditions  create  a  vicious  circle  which 
the  youths  of  our  cities  seem  able  neither 
to  combat  nor  to  escape. 

A  yoimg  person  In  the  inner  city  can 
scarcely  avoid  exposure  to  this  decadent 
atmosphere.  Prom  earliest  childhood,  his 
Is  the  life  of  the  streets. 

In  •Manchlld  m  the  Promised  Land." 
Claude  Brown  describes  his  upbringing 
in  Harlem: 

I  uaed  to  feel  that  I  belonged  on  the  Harlem 
streets  and  that.  regardlCM  of  what  I  did, 
nobody  had  any  buslneas  taking  me  off  the 
streets  .  .  . 

...  To  me.  home  was  the  street*.  I  sup- 
pose there  were  many  people  who  felt  that. 
If  home  was  so  miserable,  the  street  was 
the  place  to  be. 

By  the  time  he  was  8.  stealing,  stab- 
bing, gang  fights,  and  the  narcotics  trade 
had  become  common  occurrences  In 
Brown's  yoimg  eyes. 

The  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress issued  a  report  In  1967,  "Urban 
America:  Goals  and  Problems."  which 
touched  upon  some  of  the  problems  of 
urban   youth: 

One  of  the  reported  advanuges  of  living 
In  a  large  city  is  that  one  Is  free  to  experi- 
ment with  new  social  roles  and  to  Indulge 
oneself  In  behavior  which  might  bring  Im- 
mediate reproval  and  punitive  social  sanc- 
tions from  the  community  at  large.  In  a 
small  city. 

The  confusion  resulting  from  this  new- 
found freedom  is  often  compounded  by 
the  decline  of  the  family  unit  and  frus- 
trated needs  for  space,  companionship, 
recreation  and  self-expression. 

Noted  sociologist  fanlle  Durkheim  re- 
ferred, decades  ago,  to  the  phenomenon 
as  "anomie,"  or  "normlessness."  It  is  a 
natural   outcome   of   the   urbanization 


process.  Conflicting  standards  and  re- 
sulting personal  confusion  are  having  a 
tragic  effect  on  thousands  of  young 
people  in  our  cities. 

"Manchlld  In  the  Promised  Land"  tells 
the  story.  At  the  tender  age  of  8  or  9, 
large  segments  of  our  juvenile  population 
are  already  trapped  in  the  'street  to 
court  to  reformatory  to  Jail"  syndrome. 
It  is  often  too  late  for  escape. 

It  is  shocking,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
not  even  our  teenagers  to  whom  I  refer. 
It  Is  our  children. 

What  is  to  be  done? 

Admittedly,  the  prospects  are  dreary. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  a  sign 
of  hope. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
little-known  program  has  been  developed 
which  seems  directly  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  the  matters  I  have  mentioned.  I  am 
speaking,  Mr.  President,  of  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Crime  Stoppers  Club,  Inc. 

The  Crime  Stoppers  Club  seeks  the 
goal  of  educating  very  yoimg  children  to 
respect  the  law.  Its  principle  Is  that  this 
lesson  must  be  learned  In  the  formative 

years.  ^    ,^ 

Guest  speakers,  club  mottoes,  and  rit- 
uals all  stress  the  members'  contributions 
to  fighting  crime  "by  not  committing 
any."  Members  are  Imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  conununity  responsibility. 

Most  importantly,  the  boys  come  to 
understand  the  severe  consequences  of 
beginning  life  with  a  poUce  record.  This. 
above  all.  is  what  the  members  are  deter- 
mined to  avoid. 

The  founder  and  director  of  the  Crime 
Stoppers  Club  Is  Margie  Wilber,  a  former 
teacher  now  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Having  read  of  the  role  of  juveniles  in 
the  rising  crime  rate,  Mrs.  Wilber  was 
prompted  to  reach  children  before  they 
could  become  habitual  delinquents. 
She  now  sees  Crime  Stoppers  as  a  step 
that  may  eventually  bridge  the  gap  in 
police-community  relations. 

In  these  days  of  motmting  concern 
over  law  and  order,  it  is  refreshing  to 
hear  about  an  effort  which  is  aimed  at 
curbing  criminal  problems  before  they 
arise,  rather  than  after  the  fact. 

The  necessity  of  this  type  of  program 
was  the  clear  message  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  of  Civil  Disorder. 
The  Commission  pointed  out  the  wisdom 
of  including  young  streetleaders  in  com- 
munity improvement  projects.  Further- 
more, good  relations  between  police  and 
young  people  were  cited  as  a  significant 
factor  In  preventing  disorder. 

This  is  not  Inconsequential.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  statistics  given  on 
civil  disorder  in  recent  years.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Watts  rioting  of  1965,  45 
percent  of  those  arrested  were  under  25 
years  of  age.  In  Detroit,  it  is  estimated 
that  61  percent  of  the  rioters  were 
under  24. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  impor- 
tance of  this  type  of  program  and  its 
role  in  the  urban  community  can  hardly 
be  overemphasized. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Wilber  and  the 
Crime  Stoppers  for  their  timely  and  in- 
novative efforts. 

I  commend  these  efforts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators,  and  strongly  urge  that 
further  attempts  of  this  nature  be  en- 
coiu-aged  and  supported. 


February  25,  1969 
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Our  greatest  hope  lies  in  America's 
youth.  

THE  DOOR  PENINSULA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  a  fine  article  in  the 
March  1969  issue  of  National  Geographic 
on  Wisconsin's  famous  Door  Peninsula. 

The  Door  Peninsula  is  north  of  the  city 
of  Green  Bay  and  lies  In  Lake  Michigan. 
Its  250  miles  of  shoreline  reminds  visitors 
of  Images  of  New  England.  Indeed,  Door 
Peninsula  is  sometimes  called  the  Cape 
Cod  on  an  Inland  sea. 

The  natural  beauty  of  its  shoreline  as 
well  as  its  Potawatoml  and  Peninsula 
State  Parks  attract  visitors  and  summer 
tourists  from  across  the  Nation,  repre- 
senting a  multimillion-dollar  Industry. 
Besides  the  tourist  Industry,  the  Door 
Peninsula  is  well-known  for  its  cherries 
which  in  recent  years  have  totalled  11 
million  pounds  annually. 

Of  the  500  residents  now  on  the  Wash- 
ington Island,  about  100  are  descendants 
of  settlers  who  came  from  Iceland.  The 
first  Islanders  to  settle  as  a  group  in  the 
United  States  came  to  the  peninsula  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  flsh  in  the 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  National  Geographic  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin's  Doob  PENiNstn.A — "A  Kingdom 
So  Delicious" 

(By  William  S.  Ellis) 

Darkness  came  quickly  as  wind  and  rain 
gusted  out  of  the  sky  to  wreck  the  drowsy 
stillness  of  three  o'clock  on  a  warm  summer 
afternoon.  From  atop  a  high  limestone  cliff, 
I  watched  the  waters  of  the  strait  below 
bunch  up  Into  swells  and  then  become  driv- 
ing beams  of  frothy  fury.  A  skiff  torn  loose 
from  its  mooring  slammed  Into  the  base  of 
the  cUff  and  backed  off  as  kindling. 

Churning,  whirling,  bloated  with  arro- 
gance.' this  rip  of  water  between  a  peninsula 
and  the  Islands  off  Its  tip  mirrored  all  the 
gray  grlniness  of  the  name  given  It  by  French 
explorers  many  years  ago.  Porte  des  Morts, 
they  called  it — literally  Door  of  the  Dead, 
but  colloquially  translated  Death's  Door.  On 
Its  floor  rest  the  bones  of  hundreds  of  ships. 

The  Door  of  the  Dead  washes  against  the 
Up  of  Wisconsin's  Door  Peninsula  (the  name 
comes  from  that  of  the  strait),  a  70-mUe- 
long  shoot  of  land  extending  from  the  eastern 
reaches  of  the  state  and  bounded  by  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  east  and  Green  Bay  on  the 
west. 

The  vista  here  is  one  of  striking  contrasts — 
of  land  and  water  locked  together  by  glaciers 
that  receded  thousands  of  years  ago;  of  an 
acldllke  buiI  sculpting  a  cove  in  rock,  while 
inland,  less  than  100  yards  away,  a  placid 
-  lake  nuzzles  a  beach  of  white  sand;  of  deer 
browsing  amid  wild  wood  lilies,  and  gulls  in 
screeching  ptu^ult  of  a  boat,  hoping  for  a 
handout;  of  harbors  throttled  by  Ice,  and 
countryside  awash  In  the  pinks  and  whites  of 
flowering  friUt  trees. 

As  an  alien  thumb  of  land  on  the  corn- 
knuckled  fist  of  the  Middle  West,  the  Door 
Peninsula,  with  its  250  miles  of  shoreline, 
draws  expressions  of  surprise  from  first-time 
visitors.  More  often  than  not.  the  reactions 
invoke  references  to  New  England,  such  as 
'Cape  Cod  on  an  Inland  sea." 

Perhaps  the  most  imaginative  reaction  of 
all  belonged  to  Jean  Nicolet.  the  French  ex- 
plorer who  visited  the  peninsula  In  1634,  be- 
fore any  other  white  man,  probably.  Splen- 


didly attired  In  a  mandarin  robe  of  fine 
damask  silk,  he  stepped  ashore,  convinced 
he  was  in  China.  Later  In  that  century. 
Pierre  Esplrt  Radlsson.  the  French  trader 
who  kept  an  extraordinary  journal  of  his  fur- 
seeking  expeditions  in  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion, saw  the  peninsula  and  the  surrounding 
Islands  as  "kingdoms  ...  so  delicious."  He 
made  the  observation  300  years  ago.  but  the 
kingdoms,  I  found,  remain  as  flavorful  as 
ever. 

TOWN  AND   COUNTRY   LEARN   TO   GET  ALONG 

"The  wonderful  thing  about  Door  Coun- 
ty." said  Irving  Miller,  dockmaster  at  the 
town  of  Fish  Creek,  on  the  Green  Bay  side. 
"Is  the  perfect  combination  of  wilderness  and 
civilization.  Each  makes  Its  presence  known, 
but  neither  one  crowds  the  other." 

I  talked  with  the  80-year-old  dockmaster 
the  morning  after  the  storm,  as  Fish  Creek 
stirred  and  shook  off  the  night  chill.  In  days 
gone  by.  when  the  waters  all  around  held  lake 
trout  the  size  of  piglets,  and  sturgeon  three 
times  as  big,  the  town  thrived  as  a  major  fish- 
ing center.  The  lake  trout  nearly  vanished  for 
a  while,  victims  of  the  repulsive,  snakelike 
sea  lampreys,  which  attached  themselves  to 
the  trout  and  sucked  their  life  juices,  but 
recent  control  of  the  predators  finds  the 
trout  returning  now.  Not  so  the  sturgeon,  the 
"monster  Mlshe-Nahma"  of  Longfellow's  The 
Song  of  Hiawatha;  catching  one  today  Is  a 
rare  experience  for  peninsula  fishermen. 

New  excitement  for  anglers  Is  mounting, 
however.  To  prey  on  Lake  Michigan's  detest- 
ed alewlves,  coho  salmon  from  the  Pacific 
have  been  introduced  Into  area  rivers,  In- 
cluding the  Ahnapee  on  the  peninsula.  Fish 
released  in  State  of  Michigan  streams  In  1966 
have  already  returned  uprlver  once  for 
spawning,  and  will  make  another  spawning 
rim  this  fall,  promising  a  bonanza  to 
fishermen 

PENINSULA  WINS   HIS  VOTE   HANDS   DOWN 

On  the  beach  at  Fish  Creek  I  found  a  single 
dead  alewlfe,  rigid  and  goggle-eyed  under  an 
umbrella  of  files.  Overhead  a  show-off  gull 
executed  an  arabesque.  And  then,  as  if  to 
match  the  bird's  agility,  an  elderly  man  with 
a  tan  the  color  of  tea  spread  a  towel  on  the 
sand  and  performed  a  commendable,  IX  wob- 
bly, handstand. 

"Hey,  that's  pretty  good,"  I  said. 

"Pretty  good  for  a  68-year-old.  anyway,"  he 
replied.  He  was  a  retired  businessman  from 
Highland  Park.  Illinois,  he  said,  and  In  only 
two  of  the  past  24  summers  had  he  failed  to 
spend  at  least  a  week  on  the  peninsula. 

"At  home  I  don't  have  the  energy  to  scratch 
an  Itch,  but  that  changes  when  I  get  up 
here,"  he  added.  "Same  way  with  my  father. 
He  vacationed  on  the  peninsula  for  35  years." 

Tourism  on  the  Door  Peninsula  represents 
a  $100,000,000  Industry.  Nothing  approaches 
It  m  dollar  volume — not  agriculture,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  largest  harvests  of  tart  cherries 
In  the  Nation,  nor  shipbuilding,  the  penin- 
sula's leading  Industrial  enterprise. 

A  million  visitors,  most  of  them  from  the 
Middle  West  and  especially  the  Chicago  area, 
converge  on  the  Door  Peninsula  each  sum- 
mer. They  come  back  year  after  year,  lured  by 
the  scenery  and  the  eminently  breathable  air. 

Equally  appealing  to  me  is  the  endearing 
fustlness  to  which  the  peninsula  clings.  Dat- 
ing from  the  era  of  spas  and  the  partaking 
of  wonderous  mineral  waters,  this  cobwebby 
link  with  the  past  finds  hotel  guests  still 
summoned  to  meals  by  the  ringing  of  a  clap- 
per bell.  Many  of  the  hotels  themselves  re- 
main rambling  clapboard  structures,  their  ve- 
randas freighted  with  wicker  furniture.  Amid 
such  orrroundlngs,  croquet  balls  are  still 
smartly  dispatched  over  well-tended  lawns. 

For  the  average  long-time  summer  visitor 
to  the  peninsula,  vacation  time  Is  given  over 
to  a  lot  of  leisure,  a  little  culture,  and  the  re- 
nevrlng  of  stimmer  friendships.  At  least  one 
evening  is  set  aside  for  attending  Wisconsin's 
oldest  professional  summer  theater,  the  Pe- 
ninsula Players'  "Theatre  in  a  Garden"  near 
Fish  Creek.  Another  evening  finds  the  sum- 


mer people  at  one  of  the  nine  concerts  that 
make  up  the  annual  Peninsula  Music  Festi- 
val, held  In  the  town  of  Fish  Creek  Itself. 

Otherwise,  dinner  Is  followed  by  the  dab- 
bing of  cltronella  on  arms  and  neck  and  a 
walk  along  the  nearest  beach. 

"Such  vacations  were  once  commonplace, 
but  now  you  might  say  they're  almost 
unique,"  observed  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
resort  hotels. 

In  any  case,  the  overriding  presence  of 
things  maritime  is  the  major  element  in  the 
uniqueness  of  the  peninsula.  Walking  along 
Pish  Creek's  municipal  dock.  I  counted  doz- 
ens of  boats,  all  feeding  squlggUng  Silly  Putty 
reflections  to  the  clear  water.  They  ranged 
from  a  luxurious  teakwood-decked  cabin 
cruiser  to  an  authentic  Chinese  junk.  On 
the  latter,  a  sign  announced:  "Built  in  1959 
by  the  Sau  Kee  Shipyard  In  Aplichau,  Hong 
Kong.  For  further  Information  call  Hong 
Kong  90029. 

"I  suppose  people  bother  you  with  a  lot 
of  questions  about  the  junk,"'  I  remarked  to 
the  woman  on  deck. 

"Well,  now  and  then  someone  stops  and 
asks  whether  his  shirts  are  ready,"  Mrs.  Jerry 
Vallez  replied,  smiling.  "Also,  people  see  the 
Chinese  characters  on  the  stern  and  want  to 
know  what  the  junk  is  called.  We've  been 
told  that  the  best  translation  is  Little  Sea 
Wind,  but  we  call  her  Sea  Breeze."  Mrs.  Val- 
lez and  her  artist  husband,  summer  residents 
for  10  years,  do  not  know  how  Sea  Breeze  got 
from  Hong  Kong  to  a  marina  in  Illinois, 
where  they  first  saw  it  wearing  a  for-sale 
sign  nearly  six  years  ago. 

The  peninsula's  nautical  character  begins 
to  exert  iteelf  at  the  city  of  Sturgeon  Bay, 
where  a  canal  cleaves  through  Door's  mid- 
section, leaving  a  dual-lane  drawbridge  as 
the  only  access  to  the  northern  half.  Crossing 
the  bridge.  I  saw  a  proud-masted  schooner, 
riding  at  anchor  like  an  elegant  crest  on  the 
water-sheathed  dagger  of  land.  Later  I  met 
owner  Fred  J.  Peterson,  chairman  of  a  Stur- 
geon Bay  shipbuilding  firm  (page  362),  and 
he  Invited  me  to  join  the  crew  when  the  65- 
foot  staysail  schooner  Utopia  took  part  in  a 
race  to  Green  Island,  16  miles  out  In  the  bay. 

SCHOONER    HAS    KNOWN    FAR    LANDFALLS 

Flying  most  of  her  2,500  square  feet  of  sail, 
Utopia  moved  downwind  through  the  open 
drawbridge.  Smaller  sailboats,  flaunting  their 
speed  and  maneuverability,  skittered  around 
us  like  children  taunting  the  village  oaf. 

But  when  the  breeze  yeasted  into  a  strong 
wind,  many  of  the  other  boats  fell  behind 
while  their  crews  worked  to  corral  battered 
sails.  "Class  will  tell  now,"  one  of  our  crew- 
men yelled  as  Utopia  took  the  wind  and  ran. 

Still,  others  crossed  the  finish  line  ahead  of 
us.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Peterson  that  his  steel- 
hulled  schooner  Is  better  suited  to  the  ocean. 

"No  question  about  it,"  he  agreed,  recalling 
a  memorable  voyage  that  began  In  1956. 

In  that  year,  Fred  Peterson,  then  62  years 
old,  hoisted  anchor  In  Sturgeon  Bay  and 
sailed  Utopia  down  the  Mississippi  River  and 
across  three  oceans  and  10  seas.  With  pickup 
crewmen  ("it  was  the  Tongan  or  the  Mar- 
quesan  who  chewed  kava  root  while  hoist- 
ing sail?"),  the  vessel  circled  the  globe,  re- 
turning  to  Sturgeon  Bay  in  1959. 

Moving  Utopia  back  to  her  berth  after  the 
race,  we  passed  doclcs  crowded  with  the 
hulks  of  tankers  and  freighters  gone  to  scrap 
after  many  journeys  on  distant  seas.  A  Coast 
Guard  cutter,  somber  and  Spartan  in  coiled- 
line  orderliness,  backed  away  from  its  pier 
and  hurried  off  toward  the  other  side  of  the 
bay.  A  fleet  of  prams  put  out  from  a  yacht 
basin,  their  colorful  sails  beating  in  the 
breeze  like  the  wings  of  monarch  butterflies; 
boys  and  girls  no  older  than  15  handled  the 
Ullers. 

Vessels  under  sail  have  plied  Door  Penin- 
sula waters  for  almost  three  hundred  years. 
Many  went  down  there  taking  their  cargoes 
with  them;  as  a  result,  scuba  diving  holds 
wide  popularity  as  a  vacation- time  activity 
on  the  peninsula.  Of  course,  the  booty  in- 
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cludM  few.  U  Miy.  ducatt.  doubloon,  or 
princely  gem.,  for  tb»  *lp«  that  -^l-OJ^ 
Or^t  Lake,  in  the  l»th  century  carried 
mortly  iumber  and  grain  and  iron  ore. 

•We  want  to  encourage  the  pr««rvatlon  of 
wrecks  and  Btop  them  from  sometlmee  being 
used  as  firewood.  Ut«rally  burned  up  As  he 
^Ued  Oene  Sha-tal  of  Lake  Villa.  IlUnoU. 
ran  his  fingers  over  a  coffee  table  ««>«/'«™ 
the  rudder  of  a  schooner  that  »*nk  m  0"f» 
Bav  about  a  hundred  years  ago  Other  piecea 
from  other  sunken  shlpe  filled  the  Uvlng  room 
of  his  lodge  atop  a  high  bluff  near  the  Up  of 
the  peninsula.  ...     ^  »,.„. 

Shastal  and  a  group  of  Midwest  divers  have 
begun  assembling  the  hUtorles  of  the  more 
than  300  charted  shipwrecks  In  the  ar^ 
Whenever  they  c.in  get  away  from  their  Jobs, 
they  hurry  to  the  peninsula,  pull  on  weUults 
and  disappear  under  a  frenzy  of  bubbles.  I 
went  along  as  an  observer  on  two  of  the  dives, 
one  of  them  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  the 
temperature  at  five  degrees  above  zero. 

Our  staUon  wagon  moved  slowly  over  the 
18-lnch-thlck  covering  of  Ice  on  a  small  bay 
off  the  northwest  comer  of  the  peninsula.  An 
advan<;e  man  on  foot  inspected  the  Ice  for 
veak  jcfttlons  through  which  the  vehicle 
might  plunge  to  what  our  driver  laughingly 
(nothing  uproarious,  understand)  referred  to 
as    the  ultimate  In  fluid  drive  " 

"This  Is  the  spot."  said  Jack  Michel,  a 
scuba-dlTlng  Instructor  from  Lake  VlUa. 
Illinois,  and  we  came  to  a  stop  a  hundred 
yards  from  shore  "Weai  need  a  chain  saw  to 
get  a  hole  in  this  ice." 

The  chain  bit  into  the  Ice  with  authority, 
but  progress  was  slow  The  cold  grew  more 
punishing,  and  soon  Joined  the  others  In  a 
.«plrtted  little  dance  to  stomp  the  numbnes.^ 
from  our  feet.  In  an  hour  the  opening  w<»8 
carved,  lillchel  and  the  other  divers  slid  Into 
the  Ice  water  and  trailed  down  about  twenty 
feet  to  the  remains  of  the  schooner  Fleet - 
wing. 

SUCPIX    RSUCS    KVOKE    AMKSICA'S    PAST 
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Driven  hard  ashore  In  1888.  Fleetwing 
broke  up  and  sank.  She  carried  a  cargo  of 
lumber.  Including  hundreds  of  white  elm 
barrel  staves  Jack  Michel  brought  up  one  of 
the  marble-smooth  staves,  and  before  ♦.he 
dive  ended,  at  least  haU  a  dozen  others  lay 
m  a  pile  on  the  lee.  Certainly  divers  often 
receive  more  generous  rewards  from  explor- 
ing sunken  ships,  but  the  treasxire  seldom 
comes  invevted  with  the  tenor  of  19th- 
century  Americ*.  More  than  Just  parts  of  a 
barrel,  the  stavw  framed  for  me  a  mlnd's- 
eye  picture  of  a  lumber  indxistry  thriving 
en  the  demands  of  a  nation  In  a  hurry  to 
grow. 

The  bones  of  Robert  de  la  Salles  famous 
bark.  Le  Griffon,  may  lie  off  the  Door  Pe- 
ninsula. In  1679  the  ship  arrived  In  Green 
Bay  waters,  the  first  sailing  veaael  on  the 
Great  Lakes  above  Niagara.  With  a  cargo  of 
beaver  skins  «nd  possibly  some  gold,  le 
Griffon  disappeared  on  Its  return  voyage. 
One  tradition  holds  that  It  sank,  another 
that  Indians  burned  It.  What  actually  hap- 
pened remains  a  mystery. 

Perhaps  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Porte  dee  Morts  because  of  a  naviga- 
tional error,  easily  brought  on  In  the  strait 
by  whip-like  winds  and  currents  running 
counter  to  each  other.  The  currents,  as  I 
witnessed,  are  strong  enough  to  undermine 
and  wash  away  two  feet  of  solid  ice  on  the 
waters  In  Just  14  hours.  During  a  single 
autumn  storm  In  1880,  the  ships  wrecked  In 
the  passage  and  along  the  peninsula  num- 
bered In  the  dozens. 

Here  too  a  large  canoe  party  of  Winnebago 
Indians  fell  victim  to  winds  and  currents  on 
a  fatefvU  day  in  the  early  1800'8.  According 
to  one  story.  500  perished  en  route  to  do 
battle  In  one  of  the  many  Intertribal  wars 
that  flared  on  the  Door  Peninsula:  Illinois 
tribesmen  fought  Winnebago*.  Wlnnebagos 
fought  Potawatomls.  and  the  far-ranging 
Iroquois  fought  everyone.  Even  now  the 
ground  remains  hununocked  with  the  burial 


mounds  of  braves,  and  plowed  fields  con- 
tinue to  yield  arrowheads  and.  now  and 
then,  a  limestone  war  club. 

CBXsr  vmx  oona  a  wab  bokntt 
And  yet,  no  tacky  commercialism  centered 
on  packaged  Indian  lore  aflllcta  the  penln- 
aula  "Of  course,  we  have  Roy  Oahkosh  and 
his  trading  post."  said  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  college  girls  who  work  as  waitresses  in 
the  hoteU.  "But  he's  authentic,  a  bona  fide 

chief." 

Roy  Oehkosh.  titular  head  of  the  Menom- 
inee tribe,  often  dons  a  war  bonnet,  but  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  summer  people  who 
crowd  into  hu  amphitheater  near  Bgg  Har- 
bor on  summer  evenings  for  a  campflre- 
crsckllng,  drum- thumping,  peace-plpe- 
smoklng,  evll-splrtu-chaslng  powwow.  In- 
dian dancea  performed  by  boys  and  young 
men.  schooled  in  the  art  by  the  chief  for 
years,  highlight  the  show. 

Those  who  speak  Menominee  know  the 
70-year-old  chief  aa  Tshekatchakemau— the 
Old  King.  He  U  a  graduate  of  Carlisle  In 
Pennsylvania,  a  school  founded  especially 
for  the  higher  educaUon  of  Indians,  but  even 
that  had  not  quite  equipped  him  to  deal  with 
the  complexlUes  of  a  Medicare  form.  When 
I  called  on  him.  he  laid  the  ttoublesome 
paper  aside  and  told  me  that  he  U  the 
gTeVt-grandson  of  Oshkosh  the  Brave,  the 
famous  Menominee  for  whom  the  city  in 
Wisconsin  Is  named. 

"As  a  boy."  Chief  Oahkosh  oontlnued,  "my 
father  took  me  to  visit  an  aunt  on  the  reser- 
vation. She  told  me  about  a  place  on  the 
Door  Peninsula  where  our  people  gathered 
long  ago— a  beauUful  wooded  alte  with  a 
strwim  running  through  It.  I  looked  all  over 
the  peninsula,  and  when  I  reached  this  spot. 
I  knew  I  had  found  the  place.  I  bought  It. 
Here  the  chief  and  hU  wife  Uve  the  year 
round,  although  the  Menominee  reservation 
is  about  80  miles  to  the  west  "If  something 
important  comes  up  on  the  reservation,  they 
send  someone  up  here  and  we  talk  it  over, 
he  explained,  "or  I  go  there  If  necessary. 

Because  Roy  Oshkosh  has  no  sons,  heredi- 
tary rule  of  the  Menominee  tribe  ends  with 
him  As  we  discussed  this,  he  told  me  that  the 
second  son.  rather  than  the  eldest,  always 
inherits  the  role  of  chief.  When  I  asked  him 
why  he  replied,  "Tou've  got  me."  And  then 
he  crushed  out  his  cigarette,  picked  up  his 
peace  pipe,  and  went  outside  to  raise  the 
curtain  on  another  powwow. 

icrLANDcas  mtv  a  shanobi-la 
Indians  of  many  tribes  chose  to  Uve  In  the 
Door  Peninsula  region  because  of  the  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  food  available.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  first  Icelanders  to  settle 
as  a  group  In  the  United  States  came  to 
Washington  Island,  the  crown  of  the  penin- 
sula severed  from  the  mainland  by  the  Door 
of  the  Dead.  As  fishermen,  they  looked  out 
their  front  doors  on  some  of  the  richest 
waters  in  all  the  Great  Lakes.  Records  of 
catches  made  about  that  time  reveal  that  In 
1862  a  14-year-old  boy  pulled  In  seven  lake 
trout,  of  which  the  smallest  weighed  40 
pounds. 

Uttle  wonder  then  that  Pierre  Radlsson. 
again  writing  in  the  Journal  that  inspired 
others  to  explore  the  western  wilderness, 
described  Washington  Island  and  nearby 
co.ists  as  places  where  "whatever  a  man  could 
desire  was  to  be  had  in  great  plenty:  viz 
staggs.  fishes  In  abundance,  and  all  sorU  of 
meat,  come  enough." 

Of  the  500  permanent  residents  on  Wash- 
ington Island  now.  about  100  are  descendants 
of  settlers  who  came  from  Iceland  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  19th  century.  Most  of  thepi 
retain  only  memories  of  the  customs  and 
language  of  the  mother  country  of  their 
parents  and  grandparents. 

One  of  the  few  descendants  of  Icelanders 
who  can  converse  in  Icelandic  Is  Magnus 
Magnusson.  Born  on  Washington  Island  In 
1888.  the  year  the  Fleetuing  took  Its  cargo 


of  barrel  stave*  to  the  bottom.  Magnusson 
served  as  Island  postmaster  for  34  years. 

In  addition  to  the  Magnussons,  there  were 
the  Oudmundsens.  Ounnlaugssons.  BJarnar- 
sons  and  others.  Norwegians  and  Danes  and 
Swedes  came  too.  but  most  of  them  took  up 
homeeteads  on  the  mainland.  The  Icelanders, 
however,  maintained  their  colony  on  Wash- 
ington Island;  there  they  farmed  a  little, 
fished  a  lot,  and  Uled  to  understand  the  In- 
difference of  their  American-born  sons  to 
preservation  of  Icelandic  ways. 

Magnus  Magnusson  now  oversees  a  small 
museum  near  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  Is- 
land where  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  ex- 
plode against  the  base  of  a  160-foot-hlgh 
bluff  The  Items  on  display  there,  such  as  a 
100-year-old  meat  chopper  brought  over 
from  Denmark,  hold  little  value — except  to  a 
man  seeking  to  Ughten  the  ties  with  his 
European  heritage. 

Washington  Island  and  much  of  the  upper 
peninsula  are  turning  to  this  heritage  for 
reasons  not  completely  divorced  from  com- 
mercial considerations.  The  Scandinavian 
Festival  held  on  the  Island  each  August  has 
the  ferries  tooting  over  from  the  mainland 
every  hour,  each  time  with  a  capacity  load  of 
tourists.  Teen-agers  In  Scandinavian  dress 
dance  in  the  streets  to  folk  music,  acknowl- 
edging for  the  duraUon  of  the  celebration  at 
least  that  Ifs  fun  to  be  square.  Restaurants 
feature  smorgasbord— heapings  of  open-faced 
sandwiches,  shrimps  encased  In  shimmer- 
ing JelUed  molds,  and  delicate  little  cakes, 
each  packing  a  sugared  richness  that  prob- 
ably had  something  to  do  with  the  fearful 
girth  of  the  old  Viking  warriors. 

DABBS   RSCXIVE    A    RWOING    WBWX5ME 

Many  of  the  Island's  permanent  residents 
shun  such  festival  fare.  The  men  on  the  is- 
land outlive  the  women  because  they  keep 
active  and  follow  a  low-fat  diet."  said  Dr. 
Paul  Rutledge.  the  Island's  only  physician 

Dr.  Rutledge  first  came  to  Washington  Is- 
land m  1935  as  a  summer  visitor.  He  became 
a  permanent  resident  In  1960.  "I've  delivered 
42  babies  on  the  Island  and  have  a  picture  of 
each  one  under  the  glass  on  my  desk,"  he  told 
me  hU  voice  touched  vrtth  pride.  "Once  I 
attended  a  verv  difficult  delivery,  and  when  it 
ended  successfully  I  was  so  happy  that  I  went 
next  door  to  the  Lutheran  Church  and  rang 
the  bell.  That  became  a  tradition:  whenever 
I  deliver  a  baby,  I  ring  the  church  bell." 

Just  north  of  Washington  Island  sits  a 
brooding  912-acre  outcropping  of  untram- 
pled  wilderness  that  once  served  as  the  pri- 
vate domain  of  Chester  H.  Thordarson.  an 
immigrant  from  Iceland  who  made  a  fortune 
by  inventing  electrical  devices  and  appli- 
ances. ,  .  , 
Rock  Uland  reminded  Thordarson  of  his 
native  land.  To  match  Its  wild  grandeur,  he 
had  constructed  on  the  beach  a  massive 
stone  combination  boathouse-great  hall  with 
noble  arched  windows  and  a  fireplace  large 
enough  to  play  ping-pong  in.  Here  he  kept 
his  extensive  collection  of  Icelandic  litera- 
ttire;  below,  cliff  swallows  nested  on  the  cav- 
ernous walls  of  the  boathouse. 

Thordarson  died  In  1945,  and  the  island 
eventually  became  a  state  park.  Except  for 
the  great  hall,  now  under  the  care  of  a  parX 
manager,  and  the  few  other  markings  of  the 
man  who  missed  his  native  Iceland.  Bock 
Island  remains  a  preserve  of  woods  and  silver 
beaches  which.  In  truth,  only  the  gulls  and 
deer  can  Inhabit  with  grace. 

I  went  next  to  Chambers  Island.  In  Green 
Bay  waters,  where  George  J.  Baudhuln.  a 
Stjrgeon  Bay  businessman  and  the  person 
most  closely  associated  with  the  Island. 
waited  to  show  me  around. 

A  financial  giant  from  Chicago  purchased 
property  on  the  island.  Baudhuln  told  me, 
and  began  developing  It  Into  a  lavish  private 
playground.  But  the  work  stopped  during  the 
depression  of  the  1930'8. 

"There,  see  that  rise  In  the  ground?"  he 
exclaimed  as  we  bounced  over  a  rutted  ro.id 
m  his  four-wheel-drive  vehicle.  "That's  part 
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of  the  old  golf  coarse.  And  that  level  stretch 
of  ground  with  the  stunted  grass  growth — 
the  renxalns  of  a  private  airstrip." 

Nearly  20  years  ago.  George  Baudhuln  and 
his  four  brothers  purchased  a  large  cottage 
on  the  Island  and  turned  It  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Green  Bay  for  use  as  a 
retre»t  hotise.  It  fronts  on  a  380-acre  lake 
within  the  Island,  and  within  the  lake  Itself 
are  two  Islands.  A  heavy  silence  pushes  down 
on  this  kaleidoscope  of  wilderness  and  water 
except  when  the  sisters  go  boating.  When 
that  happens,  visitors  to  the  island  can  some- 
times hear,  as  I  heard  early  one  morning,  a 
soft  voice  skipping  over  the  cellophane-like 
surface  of  the  lake.  Imploring  divine  assist- 
ance In  getting  a  balky  outboard  motor  to 
kick  over. 

WHERE   MAN   CAN  CO  TO  CLEAR   HIS   MIND 

Of  all  the  men  who  found  a  setting  for 
their  dreams  on  the  Door  Peninsula,  one  met 
quiet  but  complert«  success.  Jens  Jensen,  a 
renowned  landscape  architect  from  Illinois, 
bought  not  a  private  domain  or  playground 
but  simply,  a  place  "where  man  can  go  to 
breathe  and  to  feel  his  kinship  with  the 
earth,  to  have  a  chance  to  clear  his  mind 
and  to  take  soundings  of  where  he  is  going." 

He  found  It  at  the  village  of  Ellison  Bay, 
on  the  Green  Bay  side  of  the  upper  peninsula, 
where  centuries-old  cedars  and  withered 
pines  stand  rooted  in  limestone  bluffs. 

Establishing  128  acres  of  the  heavily 
wooded  site  as  a  retreat  for  study  and  con- 
templation, and  calling  It  The  Clearing, 
Jensen  invited  everyone  to  share  with  him 
"the  strength  and  understanding  that  is 
found  close  to  the  roots  of  living  things." 

Jens  Jensen  died  In  1951,  but  The  Clear- 
ing, now  under  the  administration  of  the 
Wisconsin  F^m  Bureau,  continues  to  func- 
tion as  he  intended  It  to.  Week-long  seminars 
on  art.  music,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
other  subjects  attract  participants  from  many 
states  during  the  summer.  The  presence  of 
five  dormitories,  a  library,  and  a  main  lodge 
fall  to  detract  from  the  primeval  flavor  of 
the  setting. 

On  another  day  I  walked  through  a  living 
showcase  of  plant  life  that  spans  a  range  of 
ecology  all  the  way  from  that  of  the  Ice  Age 
to  that  of  the  present.  The  add  bogs  of  the 
subarctic,  the  vegetation  of  the  tundra,  the 
wintergreen  sharpness  and  rubberlike  resil- 
iency of  the  Canadian  carpet — I  found  them 
all  at 'the  Nation's  largest  corporately  owned 
wild-flower  reserve,  an  800-acre  sanctuary 
called  The  Ridges. 

Located  on  the  Lake  Michigan  side  of  the 
peninsula,  near  the  town  of  Baileys  Harbor, 
the  ridges  that  give  the  park  its  name  mark 
former  shorelines  built  of  glacial  sands  de- 
posited more  than  10.000  years  ago.  A  succes- 
sion of  ridges  interwoven  with  lacings  of 
water  and  cedar  swamps  runs  through  the 
sanctuary.  The  forest  Is  there,  and  so  Is  the 
sand  dune. 

More  than  anything  else,  though  The 
Ridges  means  wild  flowers — rare,  exquisite 
blushes  of  color  on  a  canvas  that  stretches 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake  Itself.  The  Inventory 
includes  more  that  25  species  of  orchids. 

The  Door  Peninsula  of  cliffs  and  coves  and 
wild  orchids  and  virgin  forest  lies  north  of 
Sturgeon  Bay.  A  few  miles  south,  the  thumb 
becomes  rolling  farmland.  And  Just  about 
between  the  two,  where  both  the  moo  of  the 
cow  and  the  mew  of  the  gull  can  be  heard,  a 
group  of  35  or  40  visitors  gathers  most  every 
summer  Sunday  evening  for  a  fish  boll. 

This  outdoor  culinary  exercise,  indigenous 
to  the  Door  Peninsula,  originated  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  when  men  In  the  lumber 
camps  required  great  quantities  of  food  In  a 
hurry.  The  precise,  carefully  timed  operation 
is  more  like  a  track  meet  than  a  cook-out. 

"Time!"  Jim  Larsen  shouted  after  consult- 
ing his  stopwatch.  Ted  Anderson  nodded  and 
dumped  30  pounds  of  potatoes  and  seven 
pounds  of  salt  into  a  pall  of  boiling  water. 

Anderson,  a  schoolteacher  from  Chicago, 
had  Invited  me  to  one  of  the  regular  fish  bolls 


held  at  his  summer  place  near  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Jim  Larsen,  the  "boll  master,"  was  In  charge. 

At  the  end  of  20  minutes,  30  pounds  of 
filleted  lake  trout  wrapped  In  cheesecloth 
went  In.  "The  fish  must  stay  In  17  minutes, 
no  more,  no  less,"  Larsen  said.  "Otherwise,  It 
win  not  be  cooked  properly." 

Anderson  threw  fuel  oil  on  the  flre  three 
times,  causing  the  water  to  boll  over  and  carry 
off  the  excess  flsh  oil.  What  remained  with  the 
potatoes  were  mounds  of  sweet  trout,  brought 
to  the  peak  of  tenderness  In  exactly  17  min- 
utes. No  more,  no  less. 

WINTER-SPORTS    FANS    FIND   THE   DOOR 

After  most  of  the  guests  departed,  Mrs. 
Anderson  stood  by  the  water's  edge  and  told 
me,  "Our  whole  family  looks  forward  to  com- 
ing up  here  each  summer.  We  manage  to 
sneak  away  at  Christmas  and  come  up  then 
too.  I  think  I  am  as  found  of  the  peninsula  in 
the  winter  as  I  am  In  the  summer." 

More  and  more  winter-sports  enthusiasts 
from  the  Middle  West  share  the  sentiment. 
After  the  snow  comes,  carloads  of  skiers 
crowd  the  one  road  leading  to  the  seven 
slopes  on  the  high  hill  near  Fish  Creek. 

"The  Door  Peninsula  Is  catching  on  as  a 
winter  vacation  area,"  said  Harold  Larson, 
owner  of  the  120-acre  skiing  facility.  "We  get 
more  people  here  every  year."  Harold  and  I 
sat  In  the  warm  glass-fronted  lodge  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  A  group  of  skiers,  and  some 
who  only  talk  about  skiing,  gathered  around 
the  fireplace  to  autograph  leg  casts  and  recall 
past  and  memorable  schusslngs. 

At  Potawatoml  and  Peninsula  State  Parks, 
both  on  the  Green  Bay  shore,  the  buzz  of 
snowmobiles  racing  through  the  woods 
smothers  the  screams  of  exhilaration  trailing 
down  the  toboggan  runs.  And  at  the  village 
of  Ephralm,  William  Sohns  raises  the  loudest 
noise  of  all  with  his  homemade  air  iceboat. 

"Stand  bEu:k.  now!"  he  yelled,  snapping  the 
propeller  downward.  The  65-horsepower  air- 
plane engine  on  the  rear  of  the  skl-fltted  boat 
coughed  Into  a  rumble.  I  climbed  Into  the 
cabin  of  the  craft  Just  In  time  to  hear  Sohns 
say,  "I've  had  her  up  to  70  miles  an  hour,  but 
I  think  I'll  op>en  her  up  today." 

When  he  looked  closer  at  the  frozen  ex- 
panse of  Green  Bay  before  us.  he  added :  "The 
ice  looks  pretty  rough.  Tell  you  what,  come 
back  on  a  nicer  day,  and  we'll  give  her  a 
whirl."  A  nicer  day  never  came  dtiring  my 
visit,  and  I  like  to  think  my  parting  expres- 
sions of  heartfelt  disappointment  sounded 
sincere. 

HARDIEST   FISHERMEN    TAKE    TO    THE    ICE 

Of  all  the  winter-sports  activities  on  the 
peninsula,  none  demands  more  dedication 
than  Ice  fishing.  As  soon  as  the  Ice  thickens 
and  toughens,  the  colorful  fishing  shacks, 
smoke  curling  up  from  their  warm  innards, 
appear  on  Green  Bay;  there  the  hardiest  of 
all  fishermen  encamp  for  hours  in  quest  of 
the  bay's  tasty  perch.  Some,  like  Clarence 
Chaudolr,  a  retired  Coast  Guardsman  who 
lives  In  Sturgeon  Bay,  fish  out  in  the  open. 

I  slipped  and  slid  for  what  seemed  like  15 
minutes  before  covering  the  100  yards  be- 
tween the  shore  and  parka-swathed  Chau- 
dolr. The  temperature  hung  around  zero. 
"I  guess  I've  fished  out  here  on  the  ice  every 
winter  for  the  past  20  years,"  he  said.  "Not 
much  luck  today;  only  caught  nine  all  morn- 
ing." 

I  glanced  at  my  watch:  shortly  after  one 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and  with  the  wind 
acting  as  if  It  had  lunched  on  frosted  steel. 
I  marveled  at  Chaudolr's  ability  to  tolerate 
the  terrible  cold.  I  marveled  even  more  when 
he  told  me  he  Intended  to  stay  out  another 
three  or  four  hours  because  "sometimes  they 
bite  good  m  the  late  afternoon." 

Winters  on  the  Door  Peninsula  are  not 
kind,  although  the  surrounding  waters  act 
as  a  moderating  influence  on  the  tempera- 
ture, raising  it  a  few  degrees  above  that  in 
the  city  of  Green  Bay  on  many  winter  days. 
Not  that  the  people  of  Green  Bay  concern 
themselves  much  with  the  freeze  that  grips 


their  city  each  year,  for  they  wrap  them- 
selves up  In  the  fortunes  of  their  beloved 
Packers,  11  times  world  champions  In  pro- 
fessional football. 

TRUE  PACKER  FAN  NEVER  DESPAIRS 

When  the  Packers  do  battle  at  home,  Sun- 
day In  "Tltletown"  starts  with  a  whoop  and 
ends  with  a  holler.  Some  churches  schedule 
services  early  so  that  members  of  their  con- 
gregations can  get  to  Lambeau  Field  in  time 
for  the  klckoff.  Admission  to  the  50,861 -seat 
stadium  is  by  season  pass  only,  and  so  highly 
prized  Is  a  pass  that  divorce  actions  some- 
times bog  down  when  neither  party  agrees 
to  let  the  other  have  It — the  car,  yes;  even 
the  house  and  dog;  but  not  the  season 
ticket. 

"I  beard  the  story  told — not  that  I  believe 
it,  mind  you — that  a  fellow  In  Green  Bay 
lost  a  $5  wager  when  Minnesota  beat  the 
Packers  one  year,"  a  shipyard  worker  In 
Sturgeon  Bay  told  me.  "He  refusec".  to  believe 
the  outcome,  so  when  they  replayed  the  game 
on  TV  the  next  day,  he  backed  the  Packers 
again  and  lost  another  $30." 

But  home  games  with  the  Bears  of  Chi- 
cago, a  city  more  than  40  times  the  size  of 
Green  Bay,  bring  out  the  ultimate  In  parti- 
sanship. Each  Packer  gain  draws  from  the 
crowd  a  great  roar,  a  collective  rising  to  the 
feet,  a  shaking  of  fists  In  a  gesture  of  belli- 
gerent bliss.  When  the  Bears  score,  the  moan 
is  like  a  concerto  for  a  thousand  bassoons. 

This  lionhearted  devotion  spills  over  into 
the  Door  Peninsula,  where  in  the  town  of 
Sister  Bay.  a  man  told  me  he  will  always  re- 
member December  7.  1941,  because  on  that 
day  the  Packers  beat  the  Bears.  16  to  14. 

Football  seasons  end,  but  winters  linger  on 
In  the  area  until  one  day,  usually  in  mid- 
April,  residents  of  the  peninsula  wake  up  to 
find  a  warming  sun  scraping  the  flour  paste 
from  the  winter  sky.  Soon  the  cherry  trees 
blossom,  the  wild  flowers  weave  their  carpets 
on  the  woodland  floors,  and  hotel  people  start 
recruiting  help  for  the  coming  season. 

About  this  time  too,  the  spray  from  the 
icefree  surf  of  Lake  Michigan  hangs  n  neck- 
lace of  small,  pale  rainbows  over  the  shore 
as  if  to  reaffirm  the  vows  between  this  rocky 
land  and  the  Inland  sea. 


INEQUITIES  IN  FARM  INCOME 
TAXATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  22  I  reintroduced  S.  500.  a  bill 
designed  to  remove  the  inequities  be- 
tween legitimate  farm  operators  and  tax- 
payers who  are  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing mainly  because  of  the  tax  pdvan- 
tages  that  serve  to  put  their  nonfarm 
income  in  a  lower  tax  bracket.  A  biparti- 
san group  of  26  other  Senators  have 
joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 
These  cosponsors  are  Senators  Bayh, 
Bible,  Brooke,  Burdick.  Cannon, 
Church,  Eagleton,  Harris,  H.\rt.  H\rtke, 
Hatfield,  Hughes,  Kennedy.  McCarthy. 
McGee,  McGovern,  Mansfield.  Mon- 
dale.  Montoya,  Moss,  Muskie.  Nelson. 
Pearson,  Saxbe.  Yarborough.  and  Young 
of  Ohio.  Since  the  introduction  of  S.  500, 
similar  bipartisan  support  has  been 
growing  in  the  House  in  the  form  of  com- 
panion legislation. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  commented 
about  interviews  granted  by  the  various 
oflBcials  of  Oppenheimer  Industries,  a 
cattle  management  firm  that  handles  at 
least  220,000  head  of  cattle  on  more  than 
100  ranches  in  17  States.  On  January  14, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
McGovERN)  graciously  placed  in  the 
Record  a  speech  which  I  made  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  January  11,  at  a  semi- 
nar on  tax-loss  farming  sponsored  by 
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the  National  Farmers  Union.  The  semi- 
nar was  attended  by  more  than  500 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  and  labor 
and  church  leaders,  as  well  as  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  from  30  States. 
During  the  course  of  my  speech  in  Des 
Moines.  I  pointed  out  that  a  major  at- 
traction dangled  in  front  of  prospective 
Oppenheimer  clients  is  that  present  tax 
laws  permit  a  nonfarmer  to  actually  de- 
duct more  than  he  spends  farming  and 
then  subtract  excess  farm  deductions 
from  nonfarm  income  which  would 
otherwise  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income 
rates. 

Just  the  other  day  Tony  Dechant, 
president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  speech  made 
by  Brig.  Gen.  H.  L.  Oppenheimer  at  the 
National  Farm  Institute  in  Des  Moines 
on  February  14.  General  Oppenheimer 
is  the  president  of  Oppenheimer  Indus- 
tries, which  one  writer  has  termed  "the 
Macy's.oX  the  cattle-buying  business, 
only  faoeier  and  more  intricate."  Last 
year  Time  magazine  described  General 
Oppenheimer  as  the  "Bonaparte  of 
Beef"  and  from  all  I  have  read  about  his 
operation,  that  description  Is  most  ap- 
propriate. 

In  sending  me  the  Oppenheimer 
speech  Mr.  Dechant  commented  in  his 
cover  letter  that  if  this  speech  was  made 
throughout  the  country,  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  getting  S.  500  enacted. 
I  found  the  speech  particularly  inter- 
esting because  it  establishes  that  Op- 
penheimer Industries  is  particularly 
adept  at  making  a  different  type  of  ar- 
gument to  farmers  than  it  does  to  pros- 
pective clients  who  are  interested  in  be- 
coming tax  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  General  Oppen- 
heimer's  remarks  in  Des  Moines.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  his  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OtrrsiDX  Risk  CAPrrAi,  ik  Cattle  In»u8t«y 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  H.  L.  Oppenheimer.  president. 

Oppenheimer  Industries,  Inc.) 

In  the  laat  six  months  the  Farmers  Union, 
about  it<  among  the  agricultural  trade  asso- 
ciations. In  conjunction  with  Senator  Met- 
calf  of  Montana  and  under  Secretary  Surrey 
of  the  Treasury,  has  been  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  tax  subsidies  Intro- 
duced by  Congress  over  the  last  thirty  years 
to  encourage  the  entrance  of  outside  risk 
capital  Into  farming  and  ranching. 

In  general  the  legislation  attempts  to  par- 
allel the  unsuccessful  attempt  In  1962  to 
eliminate  capital  gains  for  anyone  with  over 
•15,000  in  non-farm  Income.  In  this  case  the 
mission  Is  accomplished  by  forcing  any  ranch 
or  livestock  owner  with  over  $30,000  in  non- 
farm  Income  from  the  cash  to  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting.  Despite  the  many  and 
complex  provisions  of  the  proposals  the  ulti- 
mate objective  Is  simple — to  keep  the  urban 
type  of  Investor  from  putting  money  Into 
agriculture. 

Contrary  to  1962.  this  legislation  Is  now 
being  opposed  by  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association.  National  Livestock 
Tax  Committee,  the  .\merlcan  Hereford  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Angus  Association  and 
many  others  with  the  National  Farmers 
Union  being  in  a  minority.  What  are  the 
objective*  of  the  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion? 


The  Treasury  Is  aware  that  the  total 
amount  of  additional  revenue  recovery  would 
be  almoet  microscopic  but  Is  principally  mo- 
tivated by  a  "soak  the  rich"  philosophy  and 
the  socialistic  desire  to  bring  all  take  home 
Incomes  down  to  the  same  level.  Whether 
this  Is  good.  bad.  or  Indifferent  la  a  matter  of 
debate  and  Is  not  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  so-called  tax  advantages  put  Into  the 
law  by  Congress  over  a  30- year  period  to 
attract  outside  capital  were  not  "loopholes". 
This  Implies  something  left  out  of  the  law 
by  mistake  through  which  someone  can 
wriggle  and  get  a  special  tax  advantage.  Items 
such  as  capital  gain  on  breeding  stock,  and 
exemption  from  the  depreciation  recapture 
clause  were  put  into  the  laws  after  substan- 
tial debate  and  scrutiny  by  knowledgeable 
Congressmen.  They  had  concluded  first,  that 
these  were  necessary  to  attract  outside  risk 
capital  and  second,  that  outside  risk  capital 
was  desirable  for  agriculture. 

On  what  basis  have  Senator  Metcalf  and 
the  Farmers  Union  determined  that  this  Is 
no  longer  true?  Their  rallying  cry  has  been 
"Get  the  city  guy  out  of  agriculture  and 
prosperity  will  retxirn  to  the  farml"  Insofar 
as  the  average  "city  guy"  Isn't  going  to  com- 
pete with  them  on  the  seat  of  a  tractor, 
what  they  really  mean  Is  get  the  city  guy's 
Investment  dollar  out  of  the  business. 

Presumably  vents  like  the  following  will 
occur: 

1.  Production  of  grain  and  livestock  will  go 
down  and  prices  will  go  up. 

2.  Large  "corporate  type"  farmers  and 
ranchers  with  "outside  money"  won't  be 
coming  in  with  new  improved  breeding  stock 
and  large  fancy  equipment  and  the  300  head 
feeder  and  100  acre  com  farmer  will  move 
back  onto  the  scene. 

3.  With  the  big  guy  out,  the  government 
will  go  back  to  spending  $4,000,000,000  per 
year  supporting  and  storing  $2  00  per  bushel 
wheat. 

4.  When  a  rancher  dies,  some  outsider  Isn't 
going  to  oome  In  and  buy  his  property  at 
$100  per  acre,  but  It  will  go  to  local  neigh- 
bors at  $20  per  acre  so  they  can  expand  to 
"modern  economic  units". 

5.  Without  all  of  these  "outsiders"  banks 
won't  make  these  ridiculous  loans  to  allow 
"young  squirts"  to  compete  with  the  local 
"established  ranchers". 

Let's  examine  the  above  premises  one  by 
one: 

1.  There  Is  a  given  amount  of  agricultural 
land  In  the  U.S.  suitable  for  cultivation  and 
grazing.  With  the  exception  of  certain  gov- 
ernment actons  such  as  the  Soil  Bank  on 
ASC  crop  restrictions,  it  Is  all  going  to  be 
utilized  Eliminating  outsiders  Is  not  going 
to  change  the  numbers  of  cattle  being  put 
out  on  the  ICansas  blue  stem.  It  might  lower 
the  summer  grazing  rents  to  the  blue  stem 
landowners  on  contract  cattle  but  the  grass 
Is  going  to  be  utilized  by  somebody  and  there 
win  be  the  same  number  of  feeders  coming 
Into  the  Kansas  City  market  In  October. 

Without  government  restrictions  on  grain 
production,  land  sxiltable  for  com  and  wheat 
Is  going  to  be  put  Into  com  and  wheat.  One 
thousand  acres  of  com  can  be  farmed  more 
economically  than  10  tracts  of  100  acres.  Ten 
farmers  on  100  acre  farms  cannot  compete 
with  one  farmer  on  1,000  acres.  Whether  he 
is  a  corporation,  an  employee  of  a  New  York 
landowner,  or  a  farmers'  cooperative.  It  la 
unlikely  that  the  clock  will  be  turned  back- 
ward to  the  19th  Century  and  the  farm 
split  back  up  to  the  ten  components  from 
which  It  was  formed. 

Tax  subsidized  risk  capital  has  produced 
the  Ho'eford  steer  which,  on  the  same 
amount  of  grass  and  feed,  produces  three 
times  the  amount  of  top  quality  meat  of  a 
Teias  Longhorn  of  60  years  ago.  The  de- 
velopment of  improved  blood  stock  is  a 
high  rUk,  small  profit  game.  In  most  coun- 
trlea  It  Is  not  conducted  by  private  enter- 
prise but  by  the  goverrunent  and  state  sup- 
ported Institutions. 


There  Is  little  evidence  that  our  govern- 
ment  could  have  accomplished  these  spec- 
tacular advances  for  as  little  cost  as  they 
might  have  lost  In  these  minor  tax  subsidies 
to  the  cattle  breeders.  Is  Senator  Metcalf  ad- 
vocating that  we  go  back  to  the  Texas  Long- 
horn?  Does  he  believe  that  further  Improve- 
ment Is  unnecessary?  Is  he  naive  enough  to 
think  that  a  small  farmer  will  put  $500,000 
into  blood  stock  with  the  best  expectation 
being  about  a  2%  economic  profit?  Does  he 
think  the  whole  project  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise?  The 
efforts  of  the  purebred  breeders  have  bene- 
fitted all  farmers  and  ranchers  as  well  as 
the  entire  meat  eating  population  of  the 
cities. 

2.  If  all  usable  land  Is  going  to  be  utilized 
by  somebody,  even  on  a  rent  free  basis,  a 
way  of  cutting  back  production  would  be  to 
advocate  less  efficient  techniques.  We  could 
reverse  the  modem  trends,  break  up  the 
larger  land  holdings  (as  Castro  did  In  Cuba), 
stop  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  order 
International  Harvester  to  go  back  to  horse 
plows.  These  procedures  would  eliminate  the 
need  of  outside  risk  capital  and  the  local 
country  bank  loans  would  provide  all  the 
cash  needed. 

There  might  be  some  grumbling  from  the 
cities  on  higher  food  prices,  and  the  small 
farmers  net  position  might  not  be  greatly 
Improved,  but  It  would  certainly  be  effective 
m  eliminating  any  need  of  outsiders  coming 
in  with  Investment  dollars. 

3.  Ten  years  ago  the  biggest  news  and 
most  controversial  Issue  of  the  day  was  the 
$15  billion  the  govemment  was  spending 
annually  In  agricultural  subsidies.  Today 
this  has  sunk  to  almoet  nothing.  The  elim- 
ination of  outside  risk  capital  Is  not  going 
to  make  prices  go  back  to  the  days  when  the 
govemment  was  buying  half  the  grain.  There 
Is  no  connection. 

Elimination  of  meat  Imports,  removal  of 
land  from  production  (Soil  Bank),  forced 
export  subsidies,  cooperative  marketing  like 
the  citrus  growers — all  of  these  can  make 
prices  go  up.  Cutting  off  your  neighbor's 
source  of  risk  capital  Isn't  going  to  make  40»'/ 
lb.  steer  calves. 

4.  On  one  point  Senator  Metcalf  Is  correct. 
By  eliminating  all  "ouuide  Interest"  In  farm 
and  ranch  land  he  will  undoubtedly  be  suc- 
cessful In  driving  land  prices  down  around 
50' o  making  It  more  feasible  for  the  "estab- 
lished farmers  and  ranchers"  to  "round  out 
their  holdings".  Even  better  than  this,  the 
elimination  of  the  absentee  "floating  buyer " 
will  make  the  only  market  for  the  small  un- 
economic size  unit,  the  wealthy  landed  gen- 
try on  the  perimeter.  Recognizing  this,  the 
average  bank  and  Insurance  company  will 
be  reluctant  to  make  any  loan  on  such  a 
property,  which  will  mean  that  the  price 
win  be  driven  down  even  further  to  where 
the  powerful  neighbor,  particularly  In  times 
of  distress,  can  now  buy  it  at  a  price  where 
he  can  make  "a  reasonable  economic  return". 

As  a  matter  of  Interest,  80 '"r  of  the  widows 
and  estates  do  sell  out  to  neighboring  ranch- 
ers whether  absentee  or  resident.  The  advan- 
tages of  economic  expansion  with  Increased 
landholdlngs  are  so  great  that  they  meet  the 
exorbitant  offers  of  the  "tax  motivated  out- 
siders". However.  It's  the  fact  that  this  out- 
side group  of  purchase  capital  exists,  that 
keeps  the  neighbor  honest  and  forces  him 
to  pay  a  market  price. 

6.  As  a  banker  considering  the  market- 
ability after  foreclosure  (or  a  rancher  think- 
ing about  his  estate),  what  would  be  your 
thinking  If  the  Farmers  Union  were  success- 
ful in  driving  out  all  potential  buyers  but 
the  "neighbors"? 

Banks  loan  90%  on  listed  securities:  80% 
on  slaughter  steers,  80%  on  registered  cows: 
50%  on  land  and  10%  on  oil  paintings  Why 
the  difference?  The  answer  lies  in  flexibility 
and  marketability  of  the  collateral.  Banks 
don't  want  their  money  tied  up  for  10  years 
In  foreclosed  farm  land.  The  percentage  they 
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will  loan  depends  on  the  speed  they  can  get 
their  money  back  If  there's  trouble. 

The  term  "absentee  speculator"  has  a  bad 
ring  In  rural  communities,  but  the  bankers 
and  widows  like  to  know  he's  around  with  a 
ready  checkbook,  even  If  he  never  buys  any- 
thing. Without  this  source  of  potential  sale, 
the  entire  private  farm  loan  credit  system 
could  collapse.  When  there  Is  only  one  or 
two  potential  buyers  around  for  the  collat- 
eral, a  banker  will  view  a  loan  differently 
than  If  there  were  a  broad  general  market. 

What  Is  "outside  risk  capital"?  By  what 
channels  does  It  enter  agriculture?  Is  it 
needed  in  Industry?  Is  It  needed  in  modern 
agriculture? 

The  email  village  cobbler  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, If  he  were  reasonably  frugal,  could 
accumulate  enough  capital  to  buy  his  tools, 
buy  his  shop,  and  keep  enough  leather  In- 
ventory to  handle  the  needs  of  his  limited 
customers.  Very  few  individuals  could  do 
this  with  a  $10,000,000  modern  shoe  factory. 

How  do  you  expand  a  cobbler  shop  into  a 
shoe  factory? 

1.  Borrow  money  from  banks  and  Insur- 
ance companies. 

2.  Borrow  money  from  institutions  or  in- 
dividuals on  bonds  or  debentures. 

3.  Take  in  partners  for  part  of  the  equity. 

4.  Incorporate  and  issue  stock  taking  in 
hundreds  of  "partners." 

5.  Get  other  Investors  to  build  you  a  fac- 
tory or  buy  equipment.  You  then  lease 
It  from  them  and  save  a  capital  outlay. 

What  are  some  of  the  tax  reasons  that 
bring  these  "outsiders"  into  the  shoe  busi- 
ness? 

1.  They  can  get  capital  gains  on  the  com- 
mon stock  you  give  them. 

2.  They  can  depreciate  the  buildings  and 
equipment  you  rent  from  them. 

3.  They  can  deduct  losses  If  your  operation 
is  slow  getting  started  or  if  you  default  on 
your  loans  or  debentures. 

4.  They  get  a  7%  Investment  credit  on  the 
gross  value  of  all  the  equipment  they  rent 
to  you. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  19th  Cen- 
tury cobbler  shop  becoming  a  modern  shoe 
factory  and  what  has  happened  to  U.S.  agri- 
culture in  the  last  26  years.  Whether  moral 
or  immoral,  good  or  bad,  these  are  the  facts: 

The  minimum  tmlt  on  which  a  U.S.  fam- 
ily unit  with  two  adult  hired  hands  can 
make  a  $10,000  annual  income  plus  a  4% 
return  on  land  value  plus  a  6%  return  on 
Invested  capital  In  equipment,  livestock, 
feed  and  supplies,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Midwest:  1.000  acres  of  good  crop  land. 

2.  Oreat  Plains:   1,000  cow  breeding  herd. 

3.  Grain — feeder  operation:  2,000  head 
feedlot. 

Each  of  the  above  operations  requires 
a  minimum  $600,000  gross  investment,  Four 
percent  on  land,  6%  on  livestock  feed  and 
equipment,  and  a  $10,000  salary  is  no  bo- 
nanza for  a  high  risk  game  in  1968  when 
you  can  get  5 ','2%  on  government  bonds. 

If  you  don't  get  up  into  this  volume,  you 
may  get  no  return  on  your  land,  no  return 
on  your  livestock,  and  a  less  than  subsistence 
level  for  your  family.  If  you  are  jjaylng 
7^2%  interest  on  a  mortgage,  you  are  In 
trouble.  If  you've  got  100  acres  of  corn,  100 
head  of  cows,  or  200  head  of  feeder  steers, 
you  are  in  the  same  boST  as  the  19th  Century 
cobbler.  You're  la  trouble.  You've  got  to 
get  an  outside  job  if  you  want  to  make  your 
mortgage   payments  and  feed  your  family. 

If  you  want  to  stay  in  full-time  farming 
you've  got  to  expand  like  the  cobbler.  As- 
(^_pumlng  the  government  isn't  going  to  sub- 
sidize you,  you  have  the  same  alternatives 
the  rest  of  U.S.  industry  has  had — take  In 
partners. 

Here  are  the  alternatives: 

1.  You  can  take  in  the  govemment  as  a 
partner  with  ASC,  Soil  Bank,  Grazing  Dis- 
tricts, CCC  contracts,  loans,  handouts,  and 
subsidies.  Historically  these  have  been  great 
boondoggles  but  there  Is  no  permanency  and 


any  moment  they  can  change  the  ground 
rules. 

2.  You  can  borrow  up  to  50%  from  the 
banks  If  you  have  other  net  worth,  but  they 
want  7'/2%  Interest  and  a  compensating 
balance. 

3.  You  can  incorporate  and  sell  stock  but 
this  Is  hard  to  do  on  the  narrow  profit  mar- 
gin of  present  day  farming. 

4.  You  can  take  in  straight  partners  who 
may  be  in  high  tax  brackets,  who  can  get 
some  benefits  you  can't.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  might  irritate  you  with  arguments  on 
management  decisions. 

However,  as  long  as  the  Farmers  Union 
doesn't  cut  off  your  water  with  their  tax 
changes,  you  have  two  other  alternatives  to 
expand  with  people  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  2%  economic  return  because  of  cer- 
tain tax  subsidies: 

1.  You  can  take  In  "tenant  cattle"  on 
maintenance  or  "share  the  gain"  contracts 
with  all  the  decision-making  elements  re- 
served to  you. 

The  share  you  pay  out  will  be  less  than  the 
7iy^%  you  have  to  pay  your  banker  If  you 
own  them. 

2.  You  can  expand  your  landholdlngs  by 
leasing  at  4%  net  before  depreciation  from 
tax  subsidized  Investors  who  are  willing  to 
break  even  operationally  because  of  eventual 
capital  gain  on  resale. 

The  point  here  is  that  if  you  need  to  put 
a  $600,000  operation  together  to  make  a  mod- 
ern economic  unit,  the  Congress  has  provided 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  high-bracket  city 
people  to  provide  you  the  cattle  and  the 
land  to  do  It.  They'll  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  50%  the  banks  will  loan  and 
what  you  have  to  come  up  with  and  they'll 
do  it  for  less  than  7i^%  interest. 

For  a  hundred  years,  the  aggressive  young 
rancher  starting  out  has  made  it  by  running 
some  cattle  on  shares  and  leasing  part  of  his 
grazing  land.  Only  in  this  manner  has  he 
been  able  to  compete  with  the  millionaire 
land  baron  subsidized  by  his  oil  revenue.  In 
the  Kansas  blue  stem  70%  of  the  stocking 
has  been  with  "tenant  cattle"  since  Civil  War 
days.  These  have  been  owned  by  New  York- 
ers, Bostonians,  and  Englishmen.  This  has 
been  a  form  of  traditional  outside  capital 
that  has  always  been  welcome. 

Looking  at  the  whole  controversy  from 
another  angle,  has  Senator  Metcalf  and  the 
Farmers  Union  considered  where  these  vast 
"deductible  funds"  are  being  poured.  They 
are  known  to  the  economist  as  "high  velocity 
dollars".  They  are  going  into  feed  purchases, 
local  labor,  local  supplies,  local  school  taxes, 
farm  improvements  put  In  by  local  labor, 
calves  produced  by  local  farmers,  rents  to 
vrtdows  and  farmers'  estates,  bank  deposits  in 
rural  areas,  local  equipment  and  gasoline 
dealers,  fertilizer  stores,  and  young  local 
managerial  talent  that  couldn't  put  opera- 
tive capital  together  without  outside  help. 
People  like  Winthrop  Rockefeller  and  Rob- 
ert Lehman  have  slnglehandedly  salvaged 
entire  destitute  areas  with  outside  capital. 

It  is  questionable  whether  this  would  have 
occurred  without  the  tax  subsidies  that  Con- 
gress purposefully  put  into  the  law  to  en- 
courage these  types  of  activities. 

In  summary: 

1.  It  is  believed  that  existing  crop  and  cat- 
tle production  will  fully  utilize  available  land 
regardless  of  proposed  tax  changes.  Conse- 
quently, volume  of  production  and  prices 
should  in  no  way  be  affected  by  this 
legislation. 

2.  Elimination  of  outside  risk  capital  n:Ught 
catise  a  decrease  in  land  rents  and  land 
prices,  but  resident  farmers'  estates,  widows, 
and  land  borrowing  power  might  sustain 
catastrophic  results. 

3.  Obtaining  "tenant  cattle"  at  reasonable 
maintenance  or  "share  the  gain"  contracts  or 
land  at  reasonable  rents  from  outside  owners 
is  the  only  way  a  young,  small  rancher  can 
expand    to    compete    with    the    established 


millionaire  oil   ranchers  of  great  Inherited 
wealth. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been 
aired,  I  think  it  only  fair  that  some  of 
those  who  favor  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation be  granted  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views.  First  I  call  attention  to 
the  February  1969  issue  of  the  magazine, 
Successful  Farming,  which  contains  a 
special  report  entitled  "Let's  Stop  Tax- 
Dodge  Farming,"  written  by  Richard 
Krumme,  economics  editor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Stop  Tax-Dodce  Farming 
(By  Richard  Krumme) 

The  scene  was  a  recent  meeting  in 
Montana. 

The  speaker  was  talking  to  a  group  of 
economists  and  a  few  ranchers. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  making  a  presenta- 
tion showing  how  a  city  businessman  in  the 
70%  tax  bracket  could  Invest  in  a  lOO-cow 
beef  herd  and  lose  in  6  years,  about  $20,000 — 
on  paper. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  after  6  years  of 
deducting  depreciation  and  losses  from  his 
off-farm  income  and  treating  most  of  his 
Income  as  capital  gains,  the  "hypothetical" 
clty-lnvestor  winds  up  with  an  after-tax  net 
gain  of  over  $10,000! 

AN   ANGRY    RANCHER 

At  the  end  of  presentation,  an  under- 
standably Irritated  rancher  sitting  next  to 
me  rose  and  acidly  commented,  "And  why  in 
the  blankety-blank  can't  we  ranchers  make 
that  much?"  Good  question. 

RegretfuUy,  the  "hypothetical"  investor 
described  above  Is  very  real.  He  resides  in 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City. 
His  anonymity  remains.  But  his  numbers 
come  into  focus  when  you  read  IRS  figures 
showing  that  of  1,435  Individuals  grossing 
more  than  $200,000  from  farming  in  1966, 
only  251  reported  a  profit.  In  other  words. 
82.5%  of  these  high-income  citizens  engaged 
in  tax  loss  farming. 

WE  don't  like  tax-dodge  farming 

Here's  why :  If  tax-dodge  farmers  are  duck- 
ing $20  million  in  income  taxes  as  is  re- 
ported, the  rest  of  the  tax-payers  must  make 
up  the  difference. 

We  figure  If  the  city-Investors  are  out  to 
lose  money  farming  It  makes  unfair  com- 
petition for  those  Interested  in  farming  as 
a  sole  source  of  income.  The  off-farm  in- 
vestors are  not  so  concerned  about  paying 
an  extra  $100  an  acre  for  land.  Or  a  few 
cents  more  for  cattle.  That  just  means  a 
bigger  loss. 

Also,  a  tax-loss  farmer  contributes  to 
downward  price  pressure  as  he  adds  his  bit 
to  farm  output,  which  we  certainly  don't 
need. 

it's  east  to  lose  monit 

The  procedure  outlined  by  the  speaker  in 
Montana  is  not  particularly  complicated  for 
an  angle-sharp  businessman.  Basically  it  in- 
volves, for  example : 

1.  Investing  in  a  lOO-cow  herd. 

2.  Breeding  the  cows. 

3.  Once  a  year,  cull  and  sell  steer  calves. 

4.  Keep  heifers  for  breeding  purposes,  so 
they'll  qualify  for  capital  gains  later. 

5.  Deduct  expenses  and  depreciation  each 
year. 

6.  At  the  end  of  6  years,  sell  all  animals 
and  take  capital  gains  (taxed  at  maximum 
of  25%)  on  all  animals  held  for  breeding 
purposes  the  necessary  length  of  time  C12 
months). 
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The  real  kicker  la  that  Mr  Not-So-Hypo- 
thetical doeant  even  have  to  leave  his  office 
to  take  advantage  of  this  tax  break 

Reaaon:  Harold  L.  Oppenhelmer,  as  ixut 
one  example    will  handle  all  the  details 

Mr.  Oppenhelmer  Is  head  of  Oppenhelmer 
Industries.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Por  a  fee.  Op- 
penhelmer Industries  will  set  up  In  business 
a  would-be  cattleman. 

TH«  TAX   FLAT  !■  IH   WkF  CATTl* 

Time  magaElne  wrltea  of  Oppenhelmer: 
"Safer  and  more  strategically  appealing  are 
breeding'  contracts.  ThU.  he  says,  is  where 
the  tax  play  Is.  Taking  advantage  of  laws 
that  encourage  the  building  of  bigger  and 
better  herds,  an  Oppenhelmer  client  can  buy 
a  100-herd  breeding  herd  for  at  little  as 
$12,000.  _,  _ 

"Of  that.  W.TSO  covers  the  first  year  s  feed, 
financing  and  breedings  cosU.  plus  Oppen- 
helmer's  maximum  8' j  '"c  commlaslon — all  of 
which  Is  tax  deductible.  The  remaining 
•2.360  represents  the  down  payment  on  the 
herd,  which,  like  factory  machinery.  Is  de- 
preciable. 

"Unlike  machlnea.  of  course,  cows  repro- 
duce. Attn  perhaps  5  years  of  tax  deductions 
ana  depreciation  and  breeding  at  an  Oppen- 
beUner-manafcd  ranch,  a  herd  can  easily 
triple  In  slxe  When  It  Is  sold,  most  of  the 
profit  la  taxed  at  the  36'"c  maximum  capital 
gains  rate.  Investing  In  cows,  says  Oppen- 
helmer. beau  investing  In  oU  welU." 

Tax-loaa  farming  la  cloaely  tied  to  caah- 
basts  accounting. 

Under  cash  accounting,  you  deduct  ex- 
penses the  year  they're  paid,  but  don't  have 
to  report  Income  until  the  year  It's  made. 
Makes  tax-loss  farming  easier. 

For  Instance,  as  you  build  up  a  breeding 
herd  you  have  heavy  expenses  and  Uttle  In- 
come—thus a  deductible  loss.  Then  when  you 
sell  out  and  have  heavy  Income — moat  of  It 
Is  taxed  at  the  lower  capital  gains  rate. 

HfPOaTANT  TOOI. 

But.  and  note  thla  cash-basU  accounting 
U  a  vital  tool  for  full-time  farmers  who  are 
In  the  process  of  expanding  their  operations 
to  remain  compeUtlve  So.  ending  caah-baaU 
accounting  would  undoubtedly  cause  great 
harm  to  many  bona  fide  farmers. 

The  other  tax-accounUng  method  la  the 
accrual.  Under  this  system,  assets  held  at 
year's  end  take  on  an  Inventory  value.  This 
U  counted  as  ordinary  income,  to  the  ex- 
lent  closing  Inventory  exceeds  opening  in- 
ventory. 

Ending  caah-baals  accounting  would  force 
farmers  to  the  accrual  method  and  to  carry 
expenaes  of  crop  and  livestock  production 
without  deduction   until   producU  are  sold. 

It  might  well  force  some  good  farmers 
(moat  likely  younger  ones  In  the  process  of 
expanding »  to  shut  down  their  operations. 

Bn.LA  II«  CONCKSSS 

At  least  two  bills  have  been  Introduced 
Into  the  Senate  which  would  restrict  tax-losa 
farming  but  would  allow  farmers  to  con- 
tinue ualng  cash-basis  accounting.  One  hy 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Montan»);  the 
other    by    Senator   Jack    Miller    (R-Iowa). 

Metcalfs  revised  bill  would  let  you  offset 
up  to  $15,000  off-farm  Income  with  farm 
losses.  So  an  off-farm  Job  could  pay  you  up 
to  $15,000  and  you  would  be  unaffected.  But 
for  every  dollar  above  $15,000  made  off  the 
iurm.  the  baae  drope  by  that  amount. 

Thus,  a  person  making  $25,000  off  farm 
could  deduct  only  $5,000  of  farm  losses  from 
hla  off-farm  Income.  And  a  person  making 
over  $30,000  would  not  be  allowed  any  farm 
loss  deductions  from  off-farm  Income  unless 
be  used  accrual  method  of  tax  reporting. 

We  don't  need  to  give  you  any  aob  stories 
about  how  the  farmer  Is  caught  in  the 
vicious  cost-price  squeeze. 

The  farmer  can  compete  with  any  body  If 
the  rules  are  fair. 

We  do  not  think  It  Is  fair  for  tax  laws  to 
encourage  city-fanners  to  compete  with  bona 
fide  farmers. 


We  hope  our  readers  and  Congress  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  Metcalf 
and  Miller  bills.  And  decide  once  and  for 
all  to  halt  the  quesUonable  practice  of  tax- 
dodge  farming. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  next  Is 
an  editorial  published  in  the  February  1 
Issue  of  Labor,  a  weekly  paper  owned  by 
18  unions  having  memloershlp  in  the  rail- 
roads, airlines,  and  related  transport 
nelds.  In  its  detailed  editorial,  this  paper 
fully  supports  the  efforts  of  those  of  us 
In  Congress  who  are  striving  to  close  this 
particular  tax  loophole. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Labor  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 
Chbck  Corpobatx  iNVAaioN  or  Amexican 
AoaictrLTvat 

A  campaign  la  gathering  steam  to  curb  the 
•Invasion  "  of  agriculture  by  rich  Individuals 
and  corporations,  many  of  whom  seek  loop- 
holes to  dodge  taxes.  The  campaign  received 
major  momentum  at  a  recent  "seminar  on 
tax  loss  and  corporate  farming"  held  in  Dea 
Moines,  la.,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union. 

That  seminar  brought  together  over  500 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
church  representatives  and  members  of  Con- 
gress from  30  states.  Unanimously  those 
present  adopted  a  declaration  and  program 
calling  for  action  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  declaraUon  pointed  out  that  family 
farms  have  for  years  been  a  mainstay  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  of  thousands  of 
rural  communities.  They're  menaced,  how- 
ever, by  an  "alarming  trend" — namely,  "the 
massive  Invasion  of  agriculture  by  corporate 
and  nonfarm  Interests  ' 

These  interests  set  up  conglomerate  corpo- 
rations for  control  of  food  production  at  all 
levels:  they  purchase  "huge  blocks  of  land 
for  hedging  and  speculative  purposes";  they 
"undermine  farm  markets  by  price  manipula- 
tion" and  they  engage  In  other  tactics  which 
"bode  111  for  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
farmer." 

"These  devices  are  made  possible  and 
abetted,"  the  declaration  continued,  "by  the 
availability  of  virtually  unlimited  capital  and 
credit  m  the  hands  of  these  corporate  giants, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  tax  laws  which 
make  it  possible  for  corporations  or  Investors 
who  are  not  primarily  engaged  as  farm  op- 
erators to  take  advantage  of  tax- loss  deduc- 
tions on  their  farm  operations  against  Income 
produced  from  non-farm  enterprises." 

Such  actlviues  have  "resulted  In  com- 
modity market  price  manipulation,  unreal- 
latlcally  high  prices  for  farm  land,  and  the 
driving  of  farm  families  off  the  land."  In 
turn,  these  families  are  often  "forced  to  mi- 
grate to  urban  centers  '  and  add  to  the  "ex- 
plosive problems"  already  existing  there. 

Finally,  the  declaration  warned  that  If 
corporations  and  rich  Individual  operators 
become  predominant  In  agriculture,  the  con- 
sequences would  t>e  tragic  for  small  town 
America,  destroying  "Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  merchants,  bankers  and  professional 
men"  and  wreaking  havoc  on  existing 
schools,  churches  and  other  Institutions. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  conference 
adopted  a  series  of  recommendations,  among 
them  these: 

Enactment  of  a  bill  sponsored  by  a  group 
of  senators  led  by  Lee  Metcalf  (Mont.)  and 
George  McGovern  (SJ>.»  which  would  "limit 
the  write-off  of  taxable  non-farm  Income 
against  farm  losses." 

Passage  of  legislation  to  bar  corporations 
having  main  sources  of  Income  elsewhere 
from  engaging  in  farm  production. 

Adoption  of  legislation  to  give  farmers  bar- 


gaining power  on  prices  "as  a  counter\-alllng 
force  to  the  economic  power  of  corporations."" 

Adptlon  by  state  legislatures  of  laws  which 
"would  prohibit  or  sharply  curtail  the  ac- 
tivity"' of  corporations  in  farming. 

Senator  McGovern  called  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  significance  of  the  action  taken 
at  the  Des  Moines  conference.  Also  he  cited 
the  need  for  legislation  to  curb  "wealthy 
urbanltes'"  who  move  Into  agriculture  as  a 
device  to  cut  taxes.  He  declared  that  they 
"'acquire  farms  and  livestock  for  the  purpHjse 
of  creating  [>aper  losses  which  can  be  used 
to  offset  large  amounts  of  their  non-fami 
Income." 

Sen.  Metcalf  pledged  that  he  and  at  least 
a  score  of  other  senators  will  renew  the  fight 
they  conducted  In  the  last  session  for  legis- 
lation to  curb  the  gimmick  of  "tax  loss" 
farming  by  the  wealthy.  This  measure,  he 
said,  would  "eliminate  the  possibility'"  of 
corporations  and  rich  urbanltes  "getting  fed- 
eral tax  rewards  for  engaging  In  loss  opera- 
tions In  farming."" 

Metcalf  Introduced  that  bill  the  other  day. 
with  23  other  senators  of  both  parties  as  co- 
sponsors.  He  said  the  legislation  now  has  the 
support  In  principle  of  nearly  all  major  farm 
groups.  Citing  the  need  for  the  bill.  Metcalf 
pointed  out  Uiat  "tax-loss  farmers."  In  high 
Income  brackets,  are  "squeezing  small  farm- 
ers and  other  bona  fide  farmers  out  of  farm- 
ing operations  by  bidding  up  prices  of  land 
and  other  farm  asseu  through  their  excessive 
financial  resources."  This  must  be  stopped, 
he  said. 

Labor  believes  that  the  senators  engaging 
In  this  battle,  along  with  the  Farmers  Union 
deserve  all-out  support  from  Congress  The 
legislation  they're  backing  Is  urgently  needed 
to  prevent  tax  evasion;  to  presen-e  family 
farms:  to  halt  the  dlstintegratlon  of  small- 
town America,  and  to  block  corporate  mo- 
nopoly from  obtaining  In  agriculture  the 
kind  of  grip  It  now  has  over  much  of  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  the  February  17  issue  of  New  York 
magazine  which  had  on  Its  cover  a  photo- 
graph of  a  business  executive  sitting  in  a 
swivel  chair.  In  his  hand  is  a  leash  and 
at  the  end  of  the  leash  is  a  Hereford 
steer.  On  the  wall  in  back  of  this  gentle- 
man is  an  oil  painting  and  covering  the 
floor  is  an  oriental  rug.  The  caption  on 
the  cover  reads: 

It's  murder  on  the  rug  but  It  saves  me 
$6,000  a  year  in  taxes. 

In  this  particular  issue  of  New  York 
magazine.  Jeanne  Webber  has  written 
both  a  delightful  and  in-depth  account 
of  this  problem.  Her  information  was 
gathered  from  interviews  with  account- 
ants, lawyers,  and.  lo  and  behold.  Oppen- 
helmer Industries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  articles  entitled  -This 
Way  to  the  Tax  Shelter."  which  appears 
on  pages  25  through  27.  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ber's account  of  how  she  gathered  her 
information,  which  appears  on  page  4, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  description  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Between  the  Lines 

To  write  our  cover  story  Jeanne  Webber  en- 
tered that  twilight  world  Inhabited  by  tax 
lawyers  and  accountants  and  pried  Informa- 
tion from  a  nxmiber  of  smart  young  men 
who  were  at  first  understandably  reluctant 
to  discuss  how  they  arranged  for  rich  clients 
to  pay  less  in  taxes  than  their  doormen.  'Two 
or  three  big  law  firms  are  cooking  up  really 
fancy  things,  but  they  wouldn't  talk."  she 
says. 

Nonetheless,  Mrs.  Webber  came  away  from 
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ber  research  with  a  fetching  list  of  the  ex- 
otic legal  tax  shelters  being  used  these  days 
among  which  shelters  are  cattle  feeding 
ia»d  breeding,  buying  Jasmine  groves,  leasing 
airplanes,  assorted  oil  deals  and  "commodity 
straddles." 

"It's  kind  of  fun  for  these  guys  to  match 
their  brains  against  the  government,"  Mrs. 
Webber  says.  "The  structure  la  fair  game  un- 
tU  they  tighten  up  the  laws.  It's  not  as 
though  they're  off  to  Bermuda  with  sacks  of 
gold.  The  more  sophisticated  men  go  in  for 
cattle  raising.  Oppenhelmer  Industries  is 
the  Macy's  of  the  cattie  buying  business, 
only  fancier  and  more  Intricate.  As  far  as 
commodities  go.  they  are  now  talking  com- 
modities with  two  straddles,  such  as  selling 
orange  Juice  long  against  sugar  short." 

If  words  like  "straddles"  seem  to  slip  from 
Mrs.  Webber's  tongue  with  the  ease  of  a 
press  agent  dropping  his  roster  of  clients,  this 
Is  because  Mrs.  Webber  is  very  comfortable  in 
the  business  world.  The  mother  of  three 
girls  and  caretaker  of  two  cats,  she  spent 
eight  years  as  a  securities  analyst  on  the 
Street  and  loved  working  there,  where  she 
could  look  out  her  window  at  Number  Two 
Wall  and  contemplate  the  pastoral  calm  of 
Trinity  Church  She  has  also  written  finan- 
cial articles  for  Fortune  and  the  Business 
section  of  Time.  Her  piece  on  the  Nixon 
stocks  recenUy  appeared  In  New  York. 

Mrs.  Webber  believes  that  President  Nixon, 
with  all  the  business  types  in  his  cabinet 
and  the  interests  of  the  oilmen  In  view,  will 
not  do  much  to  threaten  the  privileged 
structure  of  "tax  preferences."  so  it  appears 
that  people  will  be  hovering  under  shelters 
for  some  time  to  come. 

This  Way  to  the  Tax  Shelter 
(By  Jeanne  Webber) 

There  was  a  very  glum-looklng  man  on 
the  elevator  the  other  night. 

"I've  Just  heard  there's  a  terrible  storm 
at  sea."  he  moaned,  "and  my  Devon  cows 
are  on  their  way  over  from  England.  My 
God.  what'll  I  do  If  anything  happens  to 
them?" 

"I  hope  they're  all  right,"  I  said  sympa- 
thetically. "I  love  animals  myself." 

"You  don't  understand,"  he  snapped.  "It's 
not  love.  They're  my  income-tax  shelter. 
Breeding  stock.  A  wonderful  new  deal. 
875.000"  deduction,  I've  been  counting  on 
it— I  got  m  the  70  per  cent  bracket  last 
year.  Christ.  1  hope  those  cows  come  through 
all  right." 

"But  If  they're  lost  you  can  deduct  them, 
can't  you?"  I  asked  as  I  got  off. 

"I  don't  want  to  deduct  them."  he  howled 
alter  me.  "I  want  to  depreciate  them!  And 
they've  got  to  eat  all  the  feed  I  paid  for  to 
get  my  1968  expense  deduction!" 

The  next  day  I  went  up  to  see  a  tax  man. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  pay  maybe  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  more  this  year."  I  told 
him.  "'But  I  hear  that  if  I  can  find  some 
cows  to  depreciate.  I  might  not  have  to  pay. 
So  where  can  I  find  some  cows?" 

The  man  handed  my  papers  back  with  a 
Form  1040A  on  top  and  told  me  not  to  be 
silly. 

"Oh.  but  I'm  resily  going  to  make  a  lot 
more  money  this  year."  I  assured  him.  "I 
need  a  tax  shelter." 

"You  think  you'll  make  two,  three  hun- 
dred thousand?" 

"It's  entirely  possible.  M-G-M  is  very  in- 
terested in  a  term  paper  I  did  at  the  New 
School." 

"There  are  lots  of  tax  shelters  besides 
cows,"  the  tax  man  told  me.  "Airplane  leas- 
ing, railroad  cars,  citrus  groves,  oil.  gas.  com- 
modity straddles.  It's  a  funny  thing,  the 
appeal  cows  have.  Must  be  the  city  dweller's 
escape  to  playing  oowboy.  Wall  Street  brok- 
ers, bankers,  big  names  in  radio  and  TV  like 
Jack  Benny,  Hugh  Downs.  Woody  Allen.  Chet 
Huntley,  they're  all  in  the  cattle  business. 
By  the  way,  don't  call  these  arrangements 


tax  dodges.   Or  tax  gimmicks.   They're  tax 
preferences." 

"People  prefer  not  to  pay  taxes,  of  course." 

"I  mean  that  certain  people  and  certain  ac- 
tivities have  a  preferred  position  In  the  tax 
laws.  They're  taxed  at  a  lower  rate,  or  ex- 
empt. Presumably  Congress  framed  the  law 
that  way  for  a  reason.  To  help  farmers,  for 
exanxple.  You  get  cow  deals  because  the  min- 
ute you  buy  cattie  you  become  a  farmer." 

"I  like  to  visit  the  wide  open  spaces.  But  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there." 

"Naturally  not."  He  shuddered.  "But  when 
you  find  yourself  In  the  60  per  cent  or  70  per 
cent  tax  bracket,  where  you're  going  to  give 
the  government  60  or  70  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  Income,  and  then  a  surtax  on  top  of 
that,  you  look  for  some  special  part  of  the 
tax  law  that  might  help  you.  If  you  can  find 
a  way  to  lose  money  and  deduct  it  from  your 
high  Income  this  year,  and  then  get  your 
monty  back  in  the  future  in  some  way  that's 
taxed  at  a  lower  rate,  or  exempt,  you  do  It. 
A  very  natural  reaction." 

"Just  as  I  thought.  You  not  only  have  to 
have  money  to  make  money,  you  have  to 
have  money  to  lose  money." 

"Look  at  it  as  part  of  the  same  game  every- 
one plays  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
at  tax  time,"  he  said.  "Only  the  chips  are 
bigger." 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  twen- 
ty-one millionaires  didn't  pay  any  tax  at  all 
in  1967  and  the  government  is  losing  fifty 
billion  a  year  from  tax  preferences,  as  you 
call  them." 

"Well,  it's  all  legal,"  the  tax  man  said  firm- 
ly. "If  the  government  wants  to  get  taxes 
from  those  millionaires,  they  got  to  change 
the  law.  And  dont  think  it's  easy  to  beat  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  at  this  game.  You  got 
to  be  smart,  or  rather  you  got  to  hire  smart 
people,  to  work  out  these  fancy  deals." 

"But  they  can't  find  anything  if  the  man 
hasn't  put  down  all  his  big  Income,  can 
they?"  I  asked. 

The  man  was  horrified.  "You  don't  get  the 
idea  at  all.  TTiere's  one  rule  about  getting 
Into  this  game.  You  have  to  report  taxable 
income.  Otherwise  you're  not  playing  fair. 
You're  yellow.  The  point  is  to  report  your 
Income  and  then  find  the  legal  loopholes  that 
IRS  cant  disallow." 

"Well,  send  me  to  some  of  these  smart  boys 
you  were  talking  about.  I  do  want  to  be 
legal." 

He  handed  me  a  list.  "For  cattle  go  around 
and  see  Oppenhelmer  Industries.  They're  the 
biggest.  Airplane  leasing,  see  Barry.  Oil  deals, 
there's  Larry.  Commodity  straddles  you'll 
never  understand,  but  see  Norman.  Citrus, 
try  Harry.  And  don't  tell  any  of  these  guys 
I  sent  you." 

I  still  had  my  heart  set  on  cows,  so  I  rush- 
ed over  to  Oppenhelmer  Industries'  office, 
which  Is  kind  of  plush  for  a  cowboy  business 
but  It  does  have  a  picture  of  a  cow  on  the 
wall. 

"You  should  understand  there's  feeding 
and  there's  breeding,"  Richard  Bright,  the 
executive  vice  president,  told  me.  "Feeding 
Is  raising  steers  for  the  market.  You  buy  cat- 
tie  in  the  fall,  deduct  feed  cost  and  various 
expenses  In  advance.  On  500  steers  you  could 
deduct  nearly  $50,000.  The  cattle  get  fat- 
tened up  In  a  feedlot  and  you  sell  them  next 
spring,  maybe  at  a  profit.  Of  course,  the 
market  might  go  dovm,  but  you're  not  likely 
to  lose  everything.  This  postpones  the  tax. 
You  get  Income  from  the  sale,  but  maybe  you 
do  the  same  thing  again  that  year.  In  breed- 
ing, you're  building  up  a  superior  herd  of 
some  particular  breed,  like  Angus  or  Here- 
ford." 

He  waved  under  my  nose  a  picture  of  a 
motherly-looking  cow  nursing  a  calf.  "Ador- 
able." I  miu^mured. 

"Well,  suppose  I  buy  you  400  cows  at  8225 
each,  that's  $90,000.  You  only  have  to  put  up 
10  per  cent  and  give  a  note  for  the  rest,  so 
you'll  pay  $9,000  plus  Interest  for  the  first 
year,  $6,000-8omethlng.  Deductible  a  year  in 


advance,  although  the  IRS  Is  a  little  touchy 
about  It.  Then  you  buy  a  year's  supply  of 
feed,  that's  $20,000.  And  you  need  somebody 
to  manage  the  herd  for  you;  I  assume  you 
don't  want  to  ride  the  range  yourself.  We 
act  as  agents  in  buying  the  cows  and  making 
sjjre  they're  placed  on  a  ranch  and  taken 
care  of,  so  we  charge  a  fee,  about  $8,900  the 
first  year.  Then  the  cows  have  to  be  bred, 
and  you  pay  a  year's  breeding  fees  in  advance. 
$8  a  cow." 

"The  bull  charges  $8?  I'm  against  the 
commercialization  of  sex." 

"You  have  to  build  up  your  herd."  Bright 
explained.  "Every  year  you  sell  off  some  calves 
and  keep  some.  That's  the  good  thing  about 
cows  as  assets.  They  reproduce.  So  that's  a 
total  of  $47,100  you've  put  out.  Now  the  tax 
situation.  All  expenses  are  deductible;  that 
comes  to  $38,100.  Besides  that  you  get  de- 
preciation. The  government  allows  deprecia- 
tion on  a  breeding  herd  Just  like  on  machin- 
ery. 

Let's  say  you  depreciate  $5,300  the  first 
year.  You  get  total  deductions  of  $43,400  to 
offset  this  year's  income.  These  are  Just  aver- 
age figures,  of  course.  The  way  it  works  out. 
at  the  end  of  six  years  you  have  a  herd 
about  three  times  as  large,  and  if  you  sell  it, 
you  only  pay  capital  gains  on  the  cows  held 
over  twelve  months,  though  ordinary  Income 
tax  on  the  calves.  For  the  six  years  you  have 
a  recovery  of  about  $2  for  every  $1  you  put 
In." 

I  said  I'd  certainly  be  thinking  about  it. 
A  few  blocks  away  I  found  Barry,  the  air- 
plane-leasing expert,  purring  over  a  leasing 
scheme  he'd  Just  launched. 

"If  you  buy  a  piece  of  equipment  like  an 
airplane  and  lease  it  to  somebody  you  get 
an  Investment  tax  credit  of  7  per  cent."  he 
explained.  ••That"s  a  credit  against  your  final 
tax,  not  a  deduction  against  your  income. 
The  difference  Is  Important.  As  a  rule  of 
thumb,  an  investment  tax  credit  of  a  cer- 
tain dollar  amount  shelters  three  times  that 
much  in  pre-tax  Income.  Now,  airplanes  are 
expensive.  New  commercial  Jets  you  lease  to 
airlines  range  from  $3.8  million  up.  The 
smallest  Investment  I  take  U  $100,000,  and 
most  are  higher.  I  like  ten  to  fifteen  people 
per  deal." 

"Do  all  the  people  In  on  one  deal  ever 
meet  each  other?"  I  asked  wistfully. 

"Most  of  them  know  each  other  already. 
Now  say  we  buy  a  Falcon  Jet,  an  exiecutive 
plane,  and  lease  it  for  eight  years.  It  will 
cost  around  $1.4  million.  We  can  borrow  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  Say  you  put  in  $100,000 
The  investment  tax  credit  will  reduce  your 
investment  by  $30,000  right  off  the  bat.  Then 
you  get  depreciation  and  expense  deductions 
offsetting  the  rental  we  charge  for  the  plane. 
Over  the  first  three  years  you  can  get  a  tax 
loss  of  $115,000.  Alter  four  years  or  so  you'll 
have  to  begin  to  pay  some  taxes,  but  you've 
had  the  use  of  your  money  in  the  meantime. 
Over  the  life  of  the  lease  you  may  get  back 
tax-free  cash  of  another  $115,000.  And  you 
have  an  airplane  worth  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
Its  original  cost." 

"What  would  I  do  with  my  airplane  at  the 
end  of  the  lease?" 

"You  could  sell  it,  but  you'd  have  to  pay 
ordinary  Income  tax  on  what  you  got  for  it. 
Better  to  give  your  interest  In  It  to  your 
favorite  charity  and  you  deduct  the  gift." 

"My,  the  New  York  Public  Library  will  be 
surprised.  Maybe  they'd  rather  have  a  rail- 
ro€Wl  car." 

"Oh  yes,  you  can  buy  railway  cars  and  lease 
them.  And  big  pieces  of  industrial  equip- 
ment. I  know  of  one  deal  that  involves  ren- 
ovating an  old  plant — you  buy  modern 
machinery,  put  it  in  and  lease  it. 

"But  you'll  have  to  excuse  me.  There's  a 
little  89-year-old  lady  waiting  to  see  me. 
There  are  estate  advantages  to  airplane  leas- 
ing, you  know." 

I  hoped  the  oil  man  would  be  one  of  those 
happy  Texans  who  carry  a  big  wad  of  bills 
and  take  you  to  the  Playboy  Club.  Apparently 
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that  model  U  going  out  of  style.  Larry  was 
from  Brooklyn,  wore  horn-rlmmed  glaaaes 
and  ordered  up  sandwiches  from  the  dell. 

••I  wouldn't  say  oil  drilling  Is  a  tax  shelter." 
he  said  stufflly.  "The  ta*  beneflU  simply  en- 
courage the  search  for  oil.  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Cnlt«l  Stotea  and  aasurj  the 
American  way  of  life." 

"Oh,  Is  that  why  so  many  rich  men  go  into 

oil?" 

•Well  suppose  you're  In  the  90  per  cent  tax 
bracket.'  You  put  •100.000  into  exploratory 
drilling,  or  wtldcattlng.  you're  only  risking 
$10  000  of  your  own;  the  rest,  that  would  go 
into  taxes,  goes  directly  Into  the  search  for 
Important  natural  resources,  oil  and  ga«. 
Nothing  wrong  with  that,  is  there?  Now  In 
return  for  your  risk  you  can  deduct  all  of 
what  are  called  Intangible  drilling  expenses, 
like  labor,  fuel,  machine  rentals— about 
three-fourths  of  your  miUal  outlay— Imme- 
diately You  can  use  that  $75,000  to  offset 
other  income,  or  even  carry  it  forward  to  off- 
set future  Income." 

"What're  the  chances  111  strike  oU?" 
"The  ratio  Is  one  producing  well  to  n'ne 
dry  holes,  in  wlldcatting.  It  la  rlaky.  you  see. 
But  suppose  you  do  strike  oil.  Of  all  gross 
meome  /«»m  the  well's  production.  a7>^  per 
ceat  la  aaampt  from  taxea— that's  the  deple- 
Uon  allowance,  given  you  because  your  asset. 
oil.  Is  getting  used  up  Matter  of  fact,  you 
can  get  a  depleUon  allowance  for  Iron.  coal, 
timber,  sulphur,  *lnc.  clay,  sand  and  many 
other  things." 

"Funny.  I  never  heard  of  so  many  zinc  or 
clay  millionaires,  and  only  a  couple  In  sand, 
who  got  rich  on  city  contracts  or  something." 
"Well,  their  depletion  allowance  isnt  as 
much  as  for  oil.  of  course  Besides.  It's  the 
write-off  of  intangible  drilling  expenses 
against  ordinary  income  that  makes  oil  so 
attracUve." 

"I'm  not  quite  In  the  90  per  cent  bracket 
yet  Maybe  It's  not  for  me." 

•There  are  all  kinds  of  oil  groups,  sort  of 
like  funds,  that  people  can  go  into  if  they're 
as  low  as  the  50  per  cent  bracket,"  Larry  an- 
swered. You  can  even  buy  Into  some  of  them 
on  the  Installment  plan." 

"That's  people's  capitalism,  all  right.  Sup- 
pose I  put  In  $5  this  month,  maybe  $10?" 

"You're  talking  about  a  Christmas  Club. 
not  an  oil  deal."  Larry  said  coldly. 

Down  at  Bear.  Stearns  I  found  vice-presi- 
dent Norman  Turkish  looking  cool  and  con- 
templative amid  the  clamor  of  phones  and 
machines. 

"Commodity  straddles  for  tax  piirposes  are 
Just  coming  Into  fashion."  he  told  me.  "Lota 
of  accountants  aren't  aware  of  the  poaalblll- 
tles  yet.  But  there  are  great  advantages — 
liquidity,  for  one.  You  can  get  out  of  the 
commodity  market  In  a  hurry  If  you  need 
cash.  Airplanes,  cattle,  you  can  be  locked  in 
for  months  or  years." 

"You  can  lose  money  fast  In  commodities," 
I  said.  "I'm  kind  of  afraid  of  them." 

"There's  risk  In  anything  that  depends  on 
nature,  changing  quotas,  international  dU- 
agreements  and  shipping  strikes."  he  agreed. 
"But  with  a  straddle  you  have  a  lot  of  flexi- 
bility. You  know  how  the  futures  market 
works?  I  was  afraid  not.  Read  these  little 
booklets.  Let  me  Just  say  that  there  are  two 
prices  for  commodities  like  sugar,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, eggs  and  so  on,  the  spot  or  cash  price 
you'd  pay  today,  and  the  futures  price,  which 
is  what  people  think  the  price  will  be  some 
time  in  the  future.  For  example,  you  can 
make  a  contract  now  to  accept  or  deliver 
sugar  at  a  set  price  in  July.  You  buy  a  fu- 
ture If  you  think  the  price  Is  going  up  and 
you  sell  a  future  If  you  think  the  price  Is 
going  down  so  you  can  fulflll  your  conuact 
at  a  cheaper  price.  As  the  price  changes 
month  to  month  between  now  and  July,  your 
contract  la  worth  more  or  leas.  These  con- 
tracts are  traded  all  the  time.  You  can  buy 
them  on  margin  Just  like  stocks." 
"Where  doea  the  straddle  come  ln?~ 
"A  straddle  la  when  you  buy  a  future* 
contract  for  a  commodity,  say  sugar,  for  on* 


month  and  at  the  same  time  sell  a  sugar 
contract  for  a  different  month.  Say  in  No- 
vember you  find  you're  going  to  make  a  lot 
of  current  income  In  1969.  You  put  on  a 
straddle,  as  we  say.  By  the  end  of  December 
the  price  has  moved,  so  you  have  a  lose  on 
one  leg  of  the  straddle  and  a  gain  on  the 
other.  You  sell  the  one  with  the  loss  to  get 
a  short-term  loss  to  offset  against  current 
Income.  You  hold  the  other  leg  of  the  strad- 
dle. If  you  Just  want  to  postpone  your  tax 
until  1970  you  could  sell-that  leg  at  the  same 
price,  or  cloee  to  It.  right  after  January  1 
and  Uke  your  profit  then.  You'd  have  to  fig- 
ure out  something  else  to  do  taxwlse  In  that 
year  or  pay  ordinary  Income  Ux.  But  If  you 
want  to  convert  to  capital  gains,  you  hold  on 
for  six  months.  There  are  ways  of  locking 
your  proflt  In  by  other  contracts — I  won't 
go  Into  all  that.  But  It  works." 

"Can  you  do  this  with  any  commodity?" 
"Well,  you  need  one  that  trades  more  than 
six  months  In  advance,  of  course.  Also  one 
that  has  a  consUtenUy  high  volume  of  trad- 
ing all  the  time,  so  you  can  get  In  and  out 
easily.  You  want  a  fairly  volaUle  price:  com- 
modities that  move  only  a  few  cente  a  year 
aren't  good  because  you  have  to  put  so  much 
money  in  to  eatablUh  a  sizable  loss.  I  only 
take  cllenu  who  want  to  lose  $50,000.  There 
are  dozens  of  commodities  traded  In  the  fu- 
tures market — grains,  metals,  rubber,  hides, 
potatoes,  cotton,  citrus.  For  tax  straddles 
sugar  was  good  last  year,  and  cocoa,  and 
silver.'" 

•I've  read  some  wild,  exaggerated  stories 
of  guys  sent  to  Africa  to  look  over  the  cocoa 
crop.  You  do  anything  like  that?" 

"Matter  of  fact.  I"m  Just  leaving  for  Florida 
to  look  at  orange  trees."  Norman  replied. 
■There's  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
growers  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture about  how  much  damage  was  done 
by  a  freeze  they  had  In  December. " 

"If  I  buy  orange-Juice  futures,  could  I  go 
to  Florida  and  look  at  the  trees  aa  a  business 
expense?" 

•'Don't  think  so.  You'd  have  to  own  an 
orange  grove,  and  that's  real  eetate.  not  com- 
modity Uadlng.  You  want  to  know  about 
citrus,  go  see  Harry.  He  knows  about  Jasmin 
Groves.  Only  ifs  in  California,  not  Florida." 
"It's  not  Just  citrus.""  Harry  told  me.  "•Jas- 
min Groves  Intends  to  buy  land  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  grow  other  fruit  too.  and 
almonds  and  walnuU.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
already  producing,  but  the  rest  won't  come 
Into  production  for  a  few  years.  The  Ux  an- 
gle is  to  deduct  interest  on  the  loan  to  buy 
the  land,  and  the  prepaid  management  fee 
for  crews  to  tend  the  trees.  Besides  expenses 
you  make  certain  improvements  to  the  groves 
that  may  be  eligible  for  investment  tax  cred- 
it, and  you  get  depreciation.  For  every  $10,000 
unit  you  could  deduct  $8,700  the  first  year. 
You'd  put  up  some  $16,000  more  later  on,  but 
get  deductible  loasea  for  several  years. " 

Harry  had  a  whole  set  of  young  geniuses 
he  wanted  to  send  me  on  to,  to  hear  about 
even  more  sophlsUcated  tax  shelters,  but  I 
happened  to  notice  an  ad  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  offered  a  perfect  chance  to  com- 
bine the  tax  game  with  my  favorite  outdoor 
sport.  The  ad  was  headed  "Buy  a  Race  Horse" 
and  went  on:  "II  you  operate  your  racing  in- 
vestment with  an  Intent  to  make  a  proflt, 
your  expense*  are  deductible  and  deprecia- 
tion Is  allowable."  That's  for  me.  See  you 
at  the  big  A. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing with  just  some  of  the  thought- 
ful and  provocative  discussion  calling  for 
legislation  in  this  area,  I  turn  next  to  a 
commentary  published  in  the  Wsishing- 
ton  Evening  Star  on  February  21.  The 
article  was  written  by  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
who  needs  no  Introduction.  Mr.  Rowan 
singles  out  tax  farming  as  perhaps  the 
most  glaring  loophole  currently  sched- 
uled for  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Rowan's  comments  on  the 
proposed  legislation  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

RwroMUKBS  Battle  Farming  as  a  Tax' 
Gimmick 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan  1 
The  curtain  has  risen  on  the  flrst  act  of 
what  is  likely  to  be  a  long-running  show 
that  will  culminate  In  some  major  Income 
tax  reforms  In  this  country. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  started  an  Investigation  of  tax-exempt 
foundations,  a  variety  of  which  have  had  a 
pretty  free  run  for  two  decades. 

Look  for  the  hearings  to  reveal  some  pretty 
shabby  abuses  of  the  special  privileges  our 
tax  laws  have  made  possible  for  foundations. 
But  don't  expect  drastic  over-all  restrictions, 
because  the  hearings  are  also  going  to  show 
that  some  of  the  foundations  have  fostered 
and  financed  vital  social  developments  that 
would  not  have  occurred  without  foundation 
support. 

But  the  part  of  this  tax  reform  drama  that 
will  leave  'em  weeping  In  the  aisles  (Includ- 
ing a  lot  of  actors)  will  be  the  move  to  close 
the  door  on  Treasury  raids  by  what  are 
known  as  "hobby  farmers,"  or  "Income  tax 
farmers." 

In  the  last  few  years  a  rash  of  high  Income 
Americans — movie  stars,  stockbrokers,  law- 
yers, doctors — has  turned  to  "citrus  grow- 
ing," "cattle  raising,"  and  other  "farming" 
operations  to  avoid  paying  taxes  on  money 
earned  In  their  real  professions. 

There  has  been  a  growing  clamor  In  Con- 
gress and  the  Treasury  Department  that  the 
laws  must  be  changed  to  stop  a  practice  that 
Is  not  only  unfair  to  other  taxpayers  but  has 
caused  dislocations  and  problems  within  the 
genuine  farming  community  that  are  of  great 
social  significance. 

Sen.  Lee  MetcaU  tells  of  seeing  an  adver- 
tisement In  the  magazine.  Air  Pilot,  that  was 
entitled  ""Tax  Shelter  for  1968."'  It  said:  "Own 
a  Citrus  Grove  Using  Tax  Dollars  as  Your 
Total  Investment." 

Metcalf  told  an  Iowa  audience  that  "I'm 
going  to  do  all  I  can  In  the  91st  Congress  to 
prevent  that  ad  from  being  run"  In  1969. 

Metcalf  and  at  least  25  other  senators  are 
now  pushing  a  bill  that  would  halt  the  prac- 
tice of  wealthy  people  working  up  "paper 
losses"  on  contributed  "farming""  operations 
In  order  to  avoid  taxes  on  huge  incomes 
earned  In  other  professions. 

These  wealthy  "city  slickers""  actually  are 
exploiting  liberal  cash-basis  accounting  pro- 
cedures that  the  Treasury  lets  farmers  use 
so  as  to  simplify  bookkeeping. 

There  Is  a  variety  of  exploltatlona.  but  a 
simple  procedure  runs  Uke  this:  a  movie 
star  earns  so  much  that  he  falls  Into  a  70  per- 
cent Income  tax  bracket.  He  Invests  $300,000 
of  "'current  expense""  money  In  the  building 
of  a  breeding  herd.  He  deducts  the  $200,000 
as  a  pure  loss,  thus  reducing  the  taxes  on 
his  non-farm  Income  by  a  cool  $140,000. 

Later  on,  the  movie  star  sells  the  herd  for 
Just  what  he  put  Into  It:  $200,000.  He  pays 
taxes  on  this,  but  only  at  the  25  percent  capi- 
tal gains  rate.  So  he  pays  $50,000. 

Our  movie  star  thus  has  a  net  saving  of 
$90,000  In  what  appears  on  paper  to  be  a 
"break  even"  farming  transaction.  The 
shrewd  operators  save  even  more  by  not  really 
putting  their  own  money  Into  the  transac- 
tion. They  borrow  that  and  deduct  the  In- 
terest on  It. 

Thousands  of  wealthy  people  who  wouldn't 
know  a  bull  from  a  buffalo  have  latched  onto 
these  "tax  fanning""  schemes  In  recent  years. 

Metcalf  reports  that  "the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  figures  that  680,000  non-farmers  (In- 
dustrial firms  as  well  as  Individuals)  took 
over  a  million  dollars  In  tax  losses  in  a  recent 
year." 
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The  losses  to  the  Treasury  are  exceedingly 
heavy  simply  because  the  more  money  our 
movie  star  makes  on  the  flicker  the  more 
money  he  contrive*  to  "lose""  on  his  cattle 
farm. 

Metcalf's  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  the 
legitimate  farmer.  Including  one  who  earns 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  working 
partttme  In  a  nearby  town.  Under  the  new 
law.  a  taxpayer  could  use  farming  losses  to 
offset  a  maximum  of  $15,000  In  non-farm  in- 
come. The  allowable  deduction  would  be  cut, 
dollar  for  dollar,  as  non-farm  Income  rises 
above  $15,000. 

Thus  a  stockbroker  with  $30,000  In  non- 
farm  Income  would  not  be  able  to  deduct 
a  ly  "farming  losses"  except  for  deductions 
i!iat  are  allowable  to  any  taxpayer,  such  as 
interest,  local  taxes,  casualty  losses. 

Rural  Americans  are  likely  to  give  espe- 
cially strong  support  to  this  tax  reform.  For 
the  "hobby  farmers"  and  the  corporations 
have  driven  up  the  price  of  land.  They  repre- 
sent destructive  competition  for  the  family 
farmer  who  has  to  make  a  proflt,  because 
the  "tax  farmer"  who  is  Interested  only  In  a 
"loss"  win  do  many  things  that  undercut 
the  normal  farmer  and  his  markets. 

Metcalf  argues  that  If  we  save  Independent 
and  family  farmers  we  also  save  better  com- 
munities, with  more  churches,  better  schools, 
more  business  opportunities.  Whether  tax  re- 
forms can  root  out  the  "hobby  farmers"  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  a  2-year  study  by  the  Treasury 
Department  into  areas  which  urgently 
need  tax  reform  legislation  was  pub- 
lished as  a  joint  print  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committees.  In  discussing  the  problem 
of  tax-loss  farming,  the  study  pointed 
out  that  these  "tax  losses"  arise  from 
deductions  taken  because  of  capital  costs 
or  inventory  costs,  and  thus  represent 
an  Investment  In  farm  assets  rather 
than  funds  actually  lost.  When  these  so- 
called  tax  losses  which  are  not  true  eco- 
nomic losses,  are  deducted  from  high- 
bracket  nonfarm  income,  the  result  is  a 
large  tax  savings  on  income  that  would 
otherwise  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income 
tax  rates.  Treasury  then  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose legislation  that  is  almost  identical 
to  S.  500.  Such  a  proposal  is  not  surpris- 
ing, however,  since  the  bill  is  based  upon 
prior  favorable  reports  from  both  the 
Tresisury  and  Agriculture  Departments 
on  similar  legislation  which  I  first  intro- 
duced in  November  of  1967. 

I  have  been  receiving  mail  from  all 
over  the  country  in  support  of  this  bill. 
Nor  Is  this  surprising  since  the  principle 
of  the  bill  has  the  full  support  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Organi- 
zation, the  Farmland  Industries  Coop- 
erative, the  National  Association  of 
Farmer  Elected  Committeemen,  and  the 
Mid-Continent  Farmers  Association — 
formerly  known  as  the  Missouri  Farm- 
ers Association.  This  list  is  not  all-inclu- 
sive, it  is  merely  intended  to  evidence  the 
support  of  all  those  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  working  farmers  of  our 
Nation. 

From  the  State  of  Montana  nimierous 
petitions  have  been  sent  to  me,  endors- 
ing the  bill.  Just  yesterday  I  received 
from  Frank  Murray,  secretary  of  state, 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  on  Febru- 
ary 7  by  the  Montana  Senate  specifically 
endorsing  S.  500.  I  cite  this  as  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  type  of  support  that  has 
been  pouring  in  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  detailed  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  Secretary  Murray's  cover 
letter  and  the  complete  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

State  of  Montana, 
Helena.  Mont..  February  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Lee  Meicalf. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  enclose  here- 
with copy  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  1  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-first  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana  on  the 
7th  day  of  February,  1969  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  contained  therein. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  Murray. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Senate  Resolution  1 
Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  the  Montana  congressional 
delegation  endorsing  S.  500  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  prohibit  persons 
who  are  not  bona  fide  farmers  from  using 
losses  Incurred  In  their  farming  operation 
IIS  an  offset  to  Inccmf-  from  other  sources 
:ind  urging  support  c;  that  bill  by  the 
Montana  delegation 

Whereas.  Senate  Bill  No.  500  presently 
under  consideration  by  the  United  States 
Senate  has  the  objective  of  eliminating  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  grant  high  bracket  taxpayers  substan- 
tial tax  benefits  from  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain types  of  farms  on  a  part-time  basis;  and 
Whereas,  these  taxpayers,  whose  primary 
economic  activity  is  other  than  farming, 
carry  on  limited  farming  activities  such  as 
citrus  farming  or  cattle  raising,  and  by 
electing  the  special  farm  accounting  rules 
which  were  developed  to  ease  the  bookkeep- 
ing chores  for  ordinary  farmers,  show  farm 
"tax  losses""  which  are  not  true  economic 
losses;  and. 

Whereas,  these  "tax  losses"'  are  then  de- 
ducted from  their  other  Income  resulting  in 
large  tax  savings,  and  the  "tax  losses"  fre- 
quently represent  the  cost  of  creating  a  farm 
asset  which  will  ultimately  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  taxed  only  at  lower  capital  gains 
rates;  and. 

Whereas,  the  purchase  and  operation  of 
farms  for  tax  purposes  leads  to  a  distortion 
of  the  farm  economy  in  that  it  causes  higher 
prices  for  farm  lands  compared  to  the  prices 
which  prevail  in  the  normal  farm  economy, 
and  with  the  ordinary  farmer  must  compete 
in  the  market  place  with  these  wealthy  farm- 
ers who  may  consider  a  farm  proflt,  In  the 
economic  sense,  unnecessary  for  their  pur- 
poses; and. 

Whereas,  statistics  show  a  clear  predomi- 
nance of  farm  losses  over  farm  gains  among 
high-bracket  taxpayers  with  income  from 
other  sources:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  That  the  Senate  of  the  state  of 
Montana  realizes  the  Importance  of  ordinary 
farmfng  in  the  economy  of  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  desirability  of  protecting  the 
farming  Industry  from  unfair  competition 
and  eventual  elimination  of  family-type 
farms;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  state  of 
Montana  endorses  Senate  Bill  No.  500  and 
urges  support  of  said  bill  by  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation:  and,  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Met- 
calf, Senators  from  the  state  of  Montana, 
and  the  Honorable  Arnold  Olsen  and  James 
Battln,  Congressmen  from  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana, and  to  Mr.  Sheldon  Cohen,  Director  of 
internal  Revenue  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
final  example  of  the  widespread  support 
the  bill  has  already  generated,  I  invite 
attention  to  a  letter  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  certified  public  accountant 
in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  In  his  letter  the 
gentleman  reveals  that  he  has  serviced 
several  "tax-shelter  farmers"  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  and  that  as  a  result  of 
what  he  has  observed,  he  is  in  full  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  would  close  the 
door  on  these  people. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  this  man's  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons,  I  have  deleted  from  the  let- 
ter the  writer's  name. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Farm  Tax  Revision  Bill 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.. 

February  IS,  1969. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  strongly  endorse 
your  proposal  to  limit  the  losses  of  "non- 
farmers"  Inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent tax  law  only  enlarges  the  farmers  present 
economic  plight  by  encouraging  people  to  en- 
gage in  the  farming  business  who  cannot 
possibly  economically  Justify  their  role  m  ag- 
riculture except  for  the  tax  gimmicks. 

I  am  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  by  pro- 
fession and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come personally  involved  with  several  of  the 
"tax-shelter  farmers"  in  connection  with  my 
employment  with  a  national  public  account- 
ing firm  where  I  am  a  member  of  the  tax 
department.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  individuals  who  enter  the  farm  business 
on  an  absentee  owner  basis  (other  than  mere 
ownership  of  land)  cannot  justify  their  in- 
volvement from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Normally  the  multiple  layers  of  management 
that  are  required  make  it  a  rather  costly  ven- 
ture. For  example.  I  personally  analyzed  the 
operations  (cattle)  of  an  Individual  who  en- 
Joyed  a  very  high  level  of  ordinary  income. 
He  lost  approximately  50f  for  every  dollar 
that  he  invested,  before  considering  the  tax 
beneflt  from  converting  ordinary  tax  dollars 
to  long-term  capital  gain  dollars.  On  an 
after-tax  basis  he  enjoyed  an  annual  return 
of  approximately  25 'v.  because  his  net  Invest- 
ment was  very  low  when  considered  on  aa 
after-tax  basis. 

It  Is  my  Intent  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  some  of  the  special  tax  benefits 
allowed  to  farmers  who  are  legitimately  oper- 
ating an  agricultural  operation.  However  I 
believed  they  should  be  limited  to  operating 
farmers. 

As  a  final  comment,  I  wish  to  take  Issue 
with  the  theory  advanced  by  some  of  the 
professional  farm  managers  whose  livelihood 
depends  upon  the  continuance  of  the  farm 
tax  loopholes — that  the  vitality  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  depends  upon  the  infusion 
of  capital  from  nonfarm  Interests  based  up>on 
the  tax  considerations.  If  American  agricul- 
ture must  depend  upon  this  method  to  raise 
capital  it  is  in  sad  shape.  Maybe  if  agricul- 
tural operations  had  lo  maintain  themselves 
on  an  economic  basis  the  oversupply  of  farm 
products  would  be  reduced  and  agriculture 
would  develop  more  vitality.  As  a  consumer 
of  farm  products,  I  would  be  happy  to  pay  a 
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few  dollars  more  In  my  monUily  food  blU  If 
It  would  result  In  a  more  stable  farm  economy 
which  rests  on  Its  own  economics. 
Tours  very  truly. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  once  hearings  on  this  subject  are 
completed  next  month,  early  action  can 
be  obtained  to  remedy  this  problem,  since 
specific  legislation  is  not  only  pending  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  has 
already  received  such  widespread  sup- 
port as  I  have  detailed,  in  part,  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Agriculture  Daily 
Market  Report  recently  contained  an 
article  reproduced  from  the  Daily  Mar- 
ket Report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Missouri  concerning  S.  500. 
a  bill  introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Mitcalf.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article,  along  with 
an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Harold  Rector 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  thfe Record,  as  follows: 

Pa«m   Tax   Lkgislation 

Legislation  amending  the  Internal  revenue 
service  code  to  prevent  corporate  fanners 
from  offsetting  farm  losses  at  substantial 
beneflu  Is  again  being  introduced  in  the 
Congress.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (D- Montana) 
and  Representative  John  C.  Culver  (D-Iowa) 
introduced  Identical  bills  which  would  allow 
farm  losses  to  be  offset  in  full  against  non- 
farm  Income  up  to  » 15, 000.  For  those  persons 
with  nonfarm  incomes  in  excess  of  $13,000 
the  amount  against  which  farm  losses  may 
be  offset  is  reduced  doUar-for-doUar  for  in- 
come above  $15,000,  Those  with  non-farm 
income  of  $30,000  or  more  could  not  generally 
offset  farm  losses  against  their  non-farm  in- 
come under  the  bill.  The  Senator  introduced 
two  similar  bills  in  1967  and  in  1968  which 
died  In  committee.  However,  the  bill  received 
the  support  of  the  Treasury  and  the  USDA 
and  it  has  plclted  up  endorsement  of  major 
farm  organizations.  Additionally  three  of  this 
year's  23  co-sponsors  are  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  which  the  bill 
is  referred  and  they  may  push  for  hearings 
according  to  sources  close  to  Senator  Met- 
calf. Two  areas  in  which  corporate  farming 
is  widespread  are  citrus  farming  and  cattle 
raising.  Many  of  the  major  firms  engaged  In 
massive  farm  speculation  and  growth  have 
publicly  opposed  such  legislation.  Sen.  Met- 
calf says  the  bill  is  aimed  at  removing  in- 
equities between  legitimate  farm  operators 
and  taxpayers  who  are  more  interested  in 
farming  the  internal  revenue  service  code 
than  the  land  He  also  charges  that  the  tax 
accounting  rules  designed  for  actual  farmers 
are  being  abused  by  urbanites  who  want  to 
convert  high-note  tax  incomes  Into  capital 
gains.  He  says  large  firms  acquire  (arms  and 
livestoclt  for  the  purpose  of  creating  paper 
loeaes  which  can  be  used  to  offset  large 
amounts  of  their  non-farm  income. 

The  bill  does  not  prevent  deduction  of 
farm  losses  to  the  extent  they  relate  to  taxes. 
interest,  casualty  losses,  drought  losses,  or 
losses  from  the  sale  of  farm  property.  The 
limitation  on  the  deductions  of  farm  losses 
does  not  apply  either  to  the  taxpayer  who 
follows  the  general  rules  with  respect  to  farm 
Income,  the  Senator  pointed  out. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  hope  finance 
committee  hearings  will  be  held  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  bill  and  then  gain  pas- 
sage into  law. 

The  committee  has  not  indicated  what  bills 
it  will  hold  hearings  on,  however.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  corporation  farming 
currently  accounts  for  about  S'"r .  or  t3  bil- 
lion, of  the  $40  billion  worth  of  food  and 
livestock  raised  on  US.  land.  Opponents  of 
the  legislation  claim  it  would  increase  the 


price  level  of  farm  commodities,  cause  a 
greater  concentration  of  farming  In  corpora- 
tions, and  prohibit  some  farmer  from  enter- 
ing into  areas  where  it  would  take  more  than 
the  five-year  limit  to  develop  a  commercial 
crop  income. 

EorroRiAL 

Corporate  farming  Is  not  new:  History  has 
recorded  vivid  accounts  of  such  enterprises. 
At  the  time  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt 
by  his  brothers,  food  production  was  the 
business  of  the  Pharoahs.  .  .  .  The  divine 
wisdom  of  Joseph  divided  the  duUes  of  such 
tasks  among  the  populace  and  Increased  pro- 
ducUon  to  secure  the  Nation  against  famine. 

The  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  too.  In  their 
rise  to  world  power  fell,  because  among  other 
things  they  placed  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
ducing food  for  their  peoples  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  who  sought  to  control  such  segments 
of  the  needs  of  the  citizens.  As  a  result,  efn- 
ciency  dropped. 

Again,  the  Roman  Empire,  before  its  end. 
allowed  concentrations  of  Influence  to  deter- 
mine the  food  needs  of  Its  people  and  suffered 
pestilence  and  famine  which  assisted  greatly 
in  bringing  this  mightiest  of  all  Nations  be- 
fore it  to  Its  knees. 

Let  us  skip  a  few  centuries  .  .  right  here 
in  this  part  of  the  Great  Plains  that  provides 
space  for  our  Great  State  of  Oklahoma,  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  Indian  Territories,  this 
great  sea  of  grass  was  grazed  by  huge  herds 
of  cattle  owned  mostly  by  British  financial 
interests.  These  great  enterprises  took  from 
the  land  without  giving  in  return.  Then  loo. 
these  operations  vanished  because  of  finan- 
cial reverses  which  were  the  result  of  ad- 
verse conditions  that  could  not  be  contended 
with  from  so  far  away  as  the  British  Isles. 
Successful  farming  Is  the  reflection  of 
love  of  the  land.  No  nation  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  without  this  ingredient. 

America  grew  to  be  the  mightiest  of  all 
before  it  and  this  was  accomplished  by 
thousands  of  family  operations  which  singly 
were  Integral  parts  of  a  system  of  producing 
more  food  than  the  world  had  ever  known. 
Shall  this  system  be  weakened  by  concen- 
traUon  of  a  task  force  that  history  teaches 
has  In  every  previous  instance  failed  to  pro- 
duce enough  foodstuff  for  an  expanding  pop- 
ulation? 

The  great  philosopher  Santayana  once  said. 
"He  who  does  not  know  and  understand  his- 
tory shall  be  forced  to  relive  it." 


VIETCONG    PROPAGANDA    ABROAD 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  anyone  who  has  followed  the  mas- 
sive propaganda  campaign  directed 
against  our  Vietnam  commitment,  both 
in  this  coimtry  and  abroad,  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  world  Communist  ap- 
paratus is  anything  but  an  innocent  by- 
stander. Indeed,  while  no  bookkeeping 
figures  are  available,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  fair  surmise  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial proportion,  perhaps  as  much  as 
one  half,  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  Communists  are  known 
to  spend  on  propaganda  annually,  has 
been  devoted  to  encouraging  the  anti- 
Vietnam  protest  movement  throughout 
the  free  world. 

The  great  majority  of  those  involved 
in  the  protest  movement  are  certainly 
not  Communists.  Many  of  them  regard 
themselves  as  pacifists;  many  more  as 
liberal  humanitarians:  and  a  certain 
percentage,  while  frankly  radical  or  rev- 
olutionary, regard  themselves  as  anti- 
Commimists. 

The  various  antiwar  organizations 
produce  their  own  statements  and  their 
own  literature;  and  they  would  resent 


the  suggestion  that  their  literature  is 
in  any  way  Infiuenced  by  the  Commu- 
nists. But  the  Communist  propaganda 
apparatus  is  so  subtle  and  pervasive  that 
it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
if  it  failed  to  influence  any  of  those  who 
had  been  demonstrating  under  the  ban- 
ner of  pacificism  or  liberal  humani- 
tarianism. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
an  article  on  "Vietcong  Propaganda 
Abroad,"  written  by  Dr.  Chester  A.  Bain. 
author  of  "Roots  of  Conflict,"  and  one 
of  this  country's  foremost  Vietnam 
scholars. 

In  this  article.  Dr.  Bain  makes  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  Hanoi's  propaganda 
operations  and  of  the  major  themes  of 
its  propaganda  abroad.  He  makes  the 
point  that: 

The  communists'  world-wide  propaganda 
effort  on  the  Vietnam  war  is  probably  great- 
er and  better  coordinated  than  any  other 
propaganda  campaign  in  history. 

Specifically  on  the  subject  of  Vietcong 
and  Hanoi  propaganda.  Dr.  Bain  says: 

Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  propaganda  directives 
point  to  groups  upon  whom  to  concentrate — 
pacifists,  families  of  servicemen  with  the  al- 
lies In  Vietnam,  student  groups,  church  or- 
ganizations. And  they  suggest  means  of  en- 
couraging dissent  with  American  policy— 
anti-war  demonstrations,  military  desertions, 
and  alienation  of  European  countries  from 
the  United  States.  The  echoes  reverberate 
worldwide,  produced  and  directed  by  an 
elaborate  and  sophisticated  propaganda 
mechanism. 

Dr.  Bain  quotes  at  length  from  a  cap- 
tured document  entitled  "Report  on 
Propaganda  and  Foreign  Affairs  '  pre- 
pared in  June  of  1966  by  the  propaganda 
and  foreign  affairs  section  of  the  Cen- 
tral Office  for  South  Vietnam  of  the  Viet- 
cong movement.  This  report  as.serted 
that  up  until  1961  both  the  propaganda 
and  foreign  affairs  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  were  under  the  guidance 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  Hanoi 
Communist  Party. 

The  report  explained,  in  a  verj'  can- 
did manner,  how  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists, north  and  south,  conduct 
propaganda  designed  to  "motivate 
youths,  intellectuals,  religious  sects,  and 
families  of  the  U.S.  troops  dispatched 
to  Vietnam,"  to  protest  the  war, 

A  careful  reading  of  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  propaganda  not 
merely  reveals  the  existence  of  a  massive. 
planned,  international  propaganda  cam- 
paign, but  it  also  reveals  the  fraudulence 
of  some  of  the  claims  and  pretensions 
broadcast  by  their  propaganda  appa- 
ratus. 

For  example.  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
have  succeeded  In  persuading  much  of 
the  free  world  that  the  Vietcong  is  not 
really  Communist  but  nationalist,  and 
that  the  Vietcong  insurgency  is  essen- 
tially a  nationalist  uprising.  However,  in 
a  Hanoi  broadcast  of  November  4,  1967. 
Le  Duan.  first  secretary  of  the  Hanoi 
Communist  Party,  placed  this  remark- 
ably frank  Interpretation  on  what  the 
Communists  mean  when  they  talk  about 
a  "liberated"  South  Vietnam  being  "na- 
tional" and  "democratic."  Said  Le  Duan: 

Though  national  and  democratic  In  con- 
tent, the  national  liberation  revolution  no 
longer  remains  in  the  framework  of  the  bour- 
geois revolution;   instead  it  has  become  an 
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Integral  part  of  the  proletarian  revolution 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  on  a 
worldwide  scale. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  Sena- 
tors will  take  the  time  to  read  this  care- 
fully researched  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Journal  for  Octo- 
ber 1968, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  Dr.  Bain's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietcong  Propaganda  Abroad 
(By  Chester  A.  Bain) 

On  March  8-9.  1968.  according  to  a  Hanoi 
broadcast.  50  delegations  (including  one  from 
the  Liberation  Front  for  South  Vietnam) 
met  in  Budapest  for  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 
(WFDY).  The  purpoee  was  to  organize  world 
strategy  for  supporting  the  Viet  Cong.  The 
session's  "program  of  action"  called  for  or- 
ganizing "1000  demonstrations  of  force"  and 
for  supporting  a  "protest  campaign"  of 
American  youth  and  students  against  the 
draft  and  the  Vietnam  war.  A  few  days  later. 
London  saw  thousands  march  in  a  bloody 
■  demonstration  of  force"  against  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy.  In  subsequent  weeks,  similar 
demonstrations  spread  around  the  world  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  WFDY  organized  by  Moscow  In  1945  is 
only  one  link  In  the  network  of  national  and 
international  communist  front  groups  co- 
operating In  a  massive  antl-Amertcan  cam- 
paign. While  a  "polycentrlc  communism"  has 
replaced  the  "monolithic"  version,  commu- 
nist parties  and  nations  worldwide  are  com- 
peting In  their  aid  to  the  international 
propaganda  efforts  of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet 
Cong.  Supporting  and  guiding  this  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  world  is  a  virtual  army 
of  communist  bloc  diplomats,  newsman,  and 
secret  agents  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
local  communists  with  their  front  groups, 
mass  organizations,  and  sympathizers. 

The  .Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
clash  on  numerous  points,  including  Viet- 
nam war  strategy,  but  they  still  provide 
massive  propaganda  aid  and  most  of  the  war 
materials  used  by  the  Vietnamese  commu- 
nists. Tito  and  Castro  disagree  with  Moscow 
and  Peking  on  many  matters,  yet  both  con- 
sistently assist  Hanoi's  propaganda  war. 
Mechanisms  for  coordinating  this  global 
psychological  warfare  were  created  at  Ha- 
vana in  1966  by  the  Ti-1-Contlnental  Congress. 
The  80  participating  communist  parties  now 
cooperate  with  Hanoi  through  the  "Trl- 
Contlnental  Committee  to  Aid  Vietnam"  as 
well  as  the  12  nation  directorate  established 
In  Havana  to  coordinate  liberation  move- 
ments world-wide. 

To  supply  this  vast  market  for  pro-Vlet 
Cong  materials  requires  large-scale  produc- 
tion by  Hanoi  and  its  southern  creation,  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  Published  and 
captured  documents  and  the  radio  broadcasts 
of  Hanoi  and  the  Front  describe  this  effort. 
These  communist  sources  prescribe  the  major 
themes  for  overseas  stress — the  "Immorality" 
of  the  American  intervention  in  a  "clvU"  war; 
the  "democratic."  "nationalist."  and  "neutra- 
list" alms  of  the  Viet  Cong;  the  Inevitability 
of  a  communist  victory;  the  corruption  and 
unresponsiveness  of  the  Saigon  government. 
Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  propaganda  directives 
point  to  groups  upon  whom  to  concentrate — 
pacifists,  families  of  servicemen  with  the 
allies  in  Vietnam,  student  groups,  church  or- 
ganizations. And  they  suggest  means  of  en- 
couraging dissent  with  American  policy — 
anti-war  demonstrations,  military  desertion, 
and  alienation  of  European  countries  from 
the  United  States.  The  echoes  reverberate 
world-wide,  produced  and  directed  by  an 
elaborate  and  sophisticated  propaganda 
mechanism. 


HANOI'S  PROPAGANDA  MACHINE 

Before  the  launching  of  the  Liberation 
Front  In  1960.  North  Vietnam's  propaganda 
structure  carried  the  burden  of  overseas 
propaganda,  and  still  It  plays  a  predominant 
role.  The  main  vehicle  was.  and  Is.  the  Viet- 
nam News  Agency  ( VNA) ,  established  in  1945. 
In  addition  to  providing  material  for  domes- 
tic newspapers  and  broadcasts,  VNA  Is  the 
official  voice  of  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment (the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
or  DRV  I  and  of  the  communist  Lao  Dong 
(Workers)  Party,  headed  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
Over  radio-teletype  services  to  Europe. 
Peking,  and  Southeast  Asia,  VNA  distributes 
news  in  Vietnamese.  French,  and  English  and 
provides  Morse  code  services  to  DRV  diplo- 
matic missions.  These  facilities  still  trans- 
mit most  of  the  overseas  propaganda  for 
the  Viet  Cong  and  Liberation  Front. 

Another  major  DRV  propaganda  medium 
is  the  Voice  of  Vietnam,  known  as  Radio 
Hanoi.  About  half  of  its  140  hours  of  weekly 
broadcasts  are  in  foreign  languages.  Includ- 
ing English.  French,  Japanese.  Korean.  Lao, 
Cambodian,  Thai,  Mandarin,  and  Cantonese. 
Many  are  beamed  at  the  U.S..  Korea,  and 
other  foreign  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam. 
Long  before  the  Liberation  Front's  creation, 
Radio  Hanoi  helped  direct  the  Insurgency  In 
the  South.  It  still  fulfills  this  responsibility 
by  broadcasting  directives  and  news  at  dicta- 
tion speed  for  the  southern  Party  cadre. 

North  Vietnam's  small  motion  picture  in- 
dustry provides  newsreel  and  documentaries 
for  overseas  propaganda.  These  are  placed 
with  increasing  frequency  in  commercial  and 
college  theaters  and  on  television  In  Western 
and  neutral  countries. 

Large  quantities  of  pamphlets,  posters,  and 
magazines  are  exported  by  Hanoi,  or  are 
printed  abroad  for  distribution  through 
friendly  channels  or  North  Vietnamese  em- 
bassies and  agencies.  The  widest  audiences 
are  reached  with  the  French  and  English 
editions  of  four  periodicals :  a  quarterly.  Viet- 
namese Stttdies  (formerly  Vietnam  Ad- 
vances); a  pictorial  monthly.  Vietnam;  a 
youth-oriented  monthly.  Vietnam  Youth; 
and  the  semi-monthly  official  bulletin.  Viet- 
nam COtTBIEB. 

For  international  meetings  In  Hanoi  or 
abroad,  exhibits  support  the  Front  and 
project  anti-American  themes.  Supplement- 
ing her  regular  diplomatic  representation, 
Hanoi  sends  a  stream  of  delegations  to  in- 
ternational conferences.  Many  represent 
elements  of  the  DRV  Fatherland  Front  such 
as  the  trade  unions,  and  professional,  youth, 
or  religious  groups. 

In  1963  alone,  the  North  printed  more  than 
400.000  books  in  foreign  languages.  Promi- 
nent among  the  frankly  political  publications 
of  recent  years  were  Ho  Chi  Minh's  five-vol- 
ume "Works,"  and  DRV  Defense  Minister  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap's  "People's  War,  Peoples'  Army." 
But  many  ostensibly  nonpoUtlcal  texts  such 
as  "The  Catholics  In  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam"  serve  propaganda  purposes.  As 
the  war  in  the  South  intensified.  Hanoi  In- 
creased production  of  literature  supporting 
the  front.  Pro-Communist  foreigners  like 
Wilfred  Burchett  provide  some  of  the  foreign 
language  materials. 

Since  October  1965.  the  DRV  propaganda 
apparatus  has  been  under  a  General  De- 
partment of  Information.  Policy  guidance, 
however,  emanates  from  the  Party  Central 
Committee's  Propaganda  and  Training  De- 
partment. 

the  vietcong  organize  for  propaganda 
For  some  time  after  founding  their  prop- 
aganda facade,  the  Liberation  Front,  south- 
ern leaders  were  too  busy  fleshing  out  their 
paper  organization  to  develop  publishing 
capabilities.  In  1961.  a  Liberation  Press 
Agency  (LPA)  issued  its  first  releases  in  the 
South,  but  Its  output  reached  world  au- 
diences mainly  through  the  facilities  of  VNA 
and  Radio  Hanoi.  When  the  Front  began  to 
send  press  and  other  representatives  abroad. 


they  traveled  on  DRV  passports,  as  they  still 
do.  In  February  1962,  a  station  calling  itself 
Liberation  Radio  Initiated  broadcasts  from 
a  location  near  or  Inside  the  Cambodian 
border.  By  1965,  this  station  was  broadcast- 
ing about  60  hours  weekly  In  Vietnamese, 
Khmer,  English,  Cantonese,  and  Mandarin. 

The  Front's  propaganda  organization 
gradually  expanded  until  by  1965  It  was  pub- 
lishing some  40  newspapers  and  17  periodi- 
cals within  South  Vietnam.  These  ranged 
from  irregular  mimeographed  handouts  of  a 
few  hundred  copies  to  publications  with  re- 
ported circulations  to  10,000.  There  are  also 
foreign  publications,  probably  the  most 
widely  distributed  being  a  French  and  Eng- 
lish monthly.  South  Vietnam  at  War. 

Viet  Cong  film  production  developed  slow- 
ly. Short  documentaries  of  the  early  1960s 
were  probably  produced  by  DRV  crews  and 
processed  in  the  North  or  in  Cambodia.  By 
1965,  however,  the  Viet  Cong  were  producing 
newsreels  and  documentaries  with  fair  regu- 
larity. In  addition,  the  communists  liave 
made  excellent  propaganda  use  of  Western 
newsreel  and  TV  films  containing  incidents 
susceptible  to  such  exploitation. 

coordinated  propaganda  coals 

The  development  of  the  Viet  Cong's  propa- 
ganda potential  and  their  continued  depend- 
ence upon  the  North  is  documented  by  the 
captured  "Report  on  Propaganda  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Section  of  the  Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam  (COSVN)  for  the  equivalent 
DRV  office.  This  report  asserted  that  "up  to 
1961,  the  propagand~a  and  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Front  .  .  .  |were|  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Central  Committee  (of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  In  Hanoi).  "  In  1962,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee ordered  COSVN  to  form  a  foreign 
propaganda  element  "co-located  with  the 
Liberation  Radio  Broadcasting  Station." 
Among  its  duties,  this  element  maintained 
"contact  with  organizations  and  individuals 
in  Cuba,  the  USA.  France,  Indonesia. 
Greece,  etc.  .  ."  and  prepared  antl-US  prop- 
aganda and  "documents  used  in  reeducating 
US  prisoners  "  As  late  as  1966,  the  report 
conceded,  the  Immensity  of  the  propaganda 
task  required  that  Hanoi's  Central  Com- 
mittee continue  to  fulfill  Important  directive 
and  supportive  functions. 

To  exploit  "the  propaganda  'capabilities' 
of  the  world's  organizations,  newsmen,  writ- 
ers, and  officials  In  foreign  countries."  the 
Viet  Cong  propagandists  "arranged  activity 
schedules  and  high  level  interviews  for  sev- 
eral visiting  foreign  newsmen  and  camera- 
men." who,  the  report  added,  "helped  us  a 
great  deal  In  propaganda  after  they  returned 
from  their  visits.  ..."  Tlie  element  also 
sent  abroad  (with  DRV  passports)  delega- 
tions of  trained  propagandists  representing 
front  organizations  for  "good  will  visits  and 
international  conferences."  By  1965.  some  25 
such  southern  delegations  together  with 
comparable  DRV  groups  were  annually  pro- 
jecting a  favorable  image  of  the  Front. 

Supplementing  this  effort  was  an  unending 
flow  of  messages  between  the  Viet  Cong  front 
associations,  sympathetic  foreign  groups,  and 
others  protesting  the  war.  These  included  the 
well-publicized  messages  to  the  head  of  the 
US  National  Coordinating  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam  and  a  condolence  letter 
to  the  Vp-ldow  of  the  Quaker  who  burned  him- 
self to  death  on  the  Pentagon  steps. 

In  the  United  States  and  other  capitalist 
countries,  the  report  candidly  explained,  we 
"motivate  youths,  intellectuals  .  .  .  religious 
sects.  .  .  .  and  families  of  the  US  troops  dis- 
patched to  Vietnam"  to  protest  the  war. 
Though  international  conferences,  organi- 
zations, and  committees,  "the  world  people's 
antl-US  Front  has  taken  shape,  aimed  at 
mobilizing  mass  movements  for  support  to 
Vietnam  .  .  .  and  at  isolating  the  US  Im- 
perallsts.  .  .  ."  F^iture  "heavy  emphasis" 
should  be  placed  on  the  role  of  the  Front  as 
"the  only  and  genuine  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  South  .  .  ."  and  its  "strategic 
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slogan  for  «  neutr»lUt  peac*  In  South  Viet- 
nam "  EfforU  were  to  be  made,  moreover,  to 
•wisely  arouse  Internal  dissension  among  the 
Imperialist  countries — chiefly  between  France 
and  the  USA— to  win  the  support  of  France 
and  her  supporters." 

FIGHTING    WHn.«    MKSOTIATINO 

Even  before  the  19««  COSVN  report.  Viet- 
namese communist  broadcasts  were  stressing 
diplomatic  struggle  •  This  euphemism  en- 
compassed an  omnibus  propaganda  offensive 
Including  Intensive  campaigns  to  arouae  In- 
ternational opposition  against  bombing,  de- 
foliation, napalm,  and  tear  gas  It  also  em- 
braced the  Intermittent  dangling  of  ambig- 
uously worded  suggestions  of  negotiation  In 
a  letter  to  the  Fourth  Congress  of  COSVN  In 
March-April.  1966.  Lao  Dong  Party  First 
Secretary  Le  Duan  spelled  out  the  offlclal 
propaganda  strategy  Central  Committee  pol- 
icy. Le  Duan  wrote,  called  for  Joint  political 
and  armed  struggle"  with  "heavy  emphasis 
...  on  political  struggle  which  Includes 
diplomatic  struggle  which  Is  of  prime  Impor- 
tance. As  a  consequence,  the  strategy  of  war 
and  negotiation  must  be  used  to  efficiently 
serve  the  political  and  military  aim  of  our 
«trat«gy.  .  .  ."  Le  Duan  explained  that  the 
"prot)l«n  of  war  and  negotiation  is  not  new" 
In  Vietnam's  history,  for  It  was  used  In  Ming 
Dynasty  times.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlstt  "adopted  the  'flght  and  negotiation 
policy"  "  m  their  war  agalnat  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  "the  same  strategy  .  .  I  was  I  used 
In  the  Korean  War." 

Further   clues    to   th«    Party's   Intentions 
come  from  a  speech  at  this  C06VN  Congress 
by  General  Nguyen  Van  Vlnh.  DRV  Politburo 
member,  head  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party's  Re- 
unification   Department,   and   Army   Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff.  According  to  captured  notes 
on  the  speech.  General  Vlnh  stated  the  war 
might  proceed  through  several  stages:   "The 
flghOng— the  stage  of  fighting  while  nego- 
tiating— negotiations  and  signing  of  agree- 
ment." However,  he  added.  "Whether  or  not 
the  war  will  resume  after  the  conclusion  of 
agreements   depends   upon   the   comparative 
balance  of  forces.  If  we  are  capable  of  domi- 
nating the  adversary,  the  war  will  not  break 
out  again,   and  conversely."   Many   nations, 
"nationalist  and  communist,"  had  urged  the 
Vietnamese  communists  "to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations,  any   form  of  negotiations — so  that 
a  big  war  does  not  break  out  and  that  the 
war    can    be    ended  "    However.    Vlnh    said. 
"China  holds  the  view  that  condltlona  for 
negotiations  are  not  yet  ripe,  not  until  a  few 
years  from  now.  and.  even  worse,  seven  years 
from  now."  Meanwhile.  China  had  told  the 
Vietnamese  communists  to  continue  flghtlng 
until  "a  number  of  socialist  countries  acquire 
adequate  conditions  to  launch  an  all-out  of- 
fensive, using  all  types  of  weapons  and  heed- 
ing no  boundaries."  Faced   with   these  con- 
flicting demands.   Vlnh  concluded,   the   Lao 
Dong  Party  decided  to  open  negotlaUons  If 
necessary,  but.    "while  negotiating"  to  "con- 
tinue flghtlng  the  enemy  more  vigorously." 
On  April  28.  1968.  after  the  US.  limited  the 
bombing  of  the  DRV  and  again  offered  peace 
talks.  COSVN  issued  a  directive  advising  the 
cadre  that  the  objectives  of  overthrowing  the 
southern    government    and    forcing    a    U.S. 
withdrawal  were  not  being  abandoned.  The 
purpose  of  "diplomatic  struggles,"  the  direc- 
tive explained,  was  "to  confirm  the  enemy 
defeat.  .  .  .""  They  were   "primarily  intended 
to  obtain  favorable  world  opinion  .  .  .""  and 
not   to  defeat  the  enemy  by  arguments."" 

TH«    NATUaE    or   THB    PHOPAOANOA    OFITNWV* 

The  International  propaganda  Issued  by 
and  for  the  Vietnamese  commionlsts  reveals 
some  definable  characteristics.  As  with  most 
commumst  propaganda,  issues  and  concepts 
tend  to  be  presented  in  absolute  terms.  "The 
US  "Imperialists  and  their  puppets'"  are  cruel, 
weak,  cowsutlly,  vicious,  immoral,  and  cor- 
rupt, while  the  Front  and  its  adherents  are 
kindly,    strong,    brave,    heroic,    moral,    and 


scrupulously  honest.  The  victory  of  the  Front 
and  its  '"people"'  is  Inevitable,  even  If  they 
must  flght  protracted  war  for  "5.  10  or  even 
30  years."  Conversely,  the  "schemes  of  the 
US  ImpertaUsU"  must  always  fall,  for  Marxist 
history  foretells  world  communist  victory.  To 
build  the  Impression  the  United  States  Is  Iso- 
lated by  world  public  opinion,  protests  and 
demonstrations  are  skillfully  orchestrated  in 
cities  around  the  world.  Contrariwise,  to  con- 
vey an  image  of  overwhelming  support  tor  the 
communist  cause  and  the  solidarity  of  all 
""progressive  peoples  and  movements,""  floods 
of  letters  and  cables  are  sent  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Hanoi  on  numerous  special  commemora- 
tive occasions  from  communist  leaders, 
parties,  and  front  groups  world-wide. 

Because  of  the  close  control  over  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  Front  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnb"s  Lao 
Dong  Party,  the  Front's  publicized  goals  are 
understandable  only  In  the  light  of  party 
doctrine  which  repeatedly  cites  Lenin  as  the 
ultimate  authority.  Janua-Ilke.  the  Viet  Cong 
presents  two  opposing  faces :  the  propaganda 
mask  for  the  outer  world  and  the  real  one  for 
the  Party. 

The  frequently  used  terms — negotiations, 
"just"  war.  neutrahty.  peace,  coalition  gov- 
ernments, nationalism,  and  democracy — have 
considerable  propaganda  Impact  in  the 
democratically-oriented  West.  Yet.  examined 
In  accordance  with  LenlnUt  Ideology,  these 
terms  possess  quite  different  meanings  from 
those  commonly  accepted  In  the  United 
States.  Hanoi's  tactic  of  negotiating  while 
flghtlng  and  General  Vlnh's  comments  that 
even  a  negotiated  agreement  would  not  neces- 
sarily end  the  conflict  conform  to  Leninist 
strategy.  When  Russia  concluded  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  in  1917.  Lenin  advised 
his  Party  colleagues:  "In  war,  never  tie  your 
hands  with  considerations  of  formality.  It  Is 
ridiculous  not  to  know  the  history  of  war.  not 
to  know  that  a  treaty  Is  the  means  of  gaining 
strength."' ' 

Lenin  would  certainly  have  approved  the 
communist  manipulation  of  Western  guilt 
complexes  by  the  propaganda  line  dlstln- 
guUhlng  between  Just  and  unjust  wars.  The 
claim  that  the  conununlsts*  war  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam  is  "Just""  while  the  US  efforts 
to  help  South  Vietnam  maintain  Independ- 
ence are  ""unjust  and  immoral"'  flts  well  with 
Lenin's  words  of  1918:  "If  war  Is  waged  by 
the  proletariat  [Party]  .  .  with  the  objec- 
tive of  strengthening  and  extending  social- 
ism, such  a  war  Is  legitimate  and   holy'  "■ 

As  for  the  propaganda  claim  that  the 
Front's  goal  Is  a  neutral  South  Vietnam,  DRV 
spokesmen,  including  Foreign  Minister 
Nguyen  Van  Trtnh.  have  indicated  the  Party 
subscribes  to  Lenin's  rejection  of  any  neutral 
ground  between  the  hostile  camps  of  com- 
munism and  "Imperialism.""  A  recentiy  cap- 
tured Viet  Cong  document  elaborates.  ""We 
do  not  appreciate  a  neutral  regime  which  Is 
usually  regarded  as  the  third  political  solu- 
tion by  capitalists.  Such  neutral  regimes  will 
usually  oppose  imperialists  less  than  cooper- 
ate with  them.  .  . 

The  Hanoi  and  Viet  Cong  Interpretation  Is 
also  not  that  generally  understood  by  the 
West.  Writing  in  the  April  1967  Issue  of  Hoc 
Tap.  DRV  Foreign  Minister  Trlnh  cited 
Lenln"s  distinction  between  "imperialist 
peace'"  or  "peace  In  general"'  as  the  sense  of 
absence  of  war.  and  "true""  or  communist 
peace  which  requires  predominance  of  the 
communist  party.  "We  have  not  struggled  for 
peace  In  general. "  wrote  Trlnh.  "because,  as 
Lenin  said,  peace  in  general  has  "no  content' 
and  Is  "meaningless."  "  Trtnh  left  no  doubt 
that  the  only  peace  the  Vietnamese  commu- 
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nlst  party  would  accept  as  flnal  was  complete 
victory  over  all  Vietnam. 

While  the  Viet  Cong  concur  with  Lenin's 
statement  that  communists  "'are  not 
pacifists,"'  they  also  take  seriously  his  advice 
to  establish  '"contacts  within  those  circles  of 
the  bourgeois  which  gravitate  toward 
paclflsm,  even  If  It  should  be  of  the  poorest 
quality."  To  this  end,  the  Viet  Cong  m 
October  1967  launched  a  drive  to  organize 
American  pacifists  and  war  dissenters  with  a 
new  organization  called  ""the  South  Vietnam 
People's  Committee  for  Solidarity  with  the 
American  People.""  Through  offices  established 
In  Prague,  Algiers,  Hanoi,  and  other  links, 
this  committee  cooperated  with  front  groups 
to  appeal  for  increased  American  protests 
against  the  war. 

The  Viet  Cong  concept  of  coalition  govern- 
ment Is  detailed  in  the  notes  of  a  party 
cadre  captured  In  October  1967.  "These  notes, 
taken  at  a  party  meeting,  explain  that  any 
"'coalition  government  may  Include  a  non- 
revolutionary  element  as  President.  But  he 
basically  must  follow  the  line  of  the  Front's 
political  program.  The  Front  will  be  the  core 
element  ...  to  all  appearances.  It  will  be  a 
coalition  government,  but  the  real  power  will 
be  m  our  hands  ...  In  regard  to  the  coali- 
tion, our  Party  will  exercise  all  control  over 
It.  .  .  ."• 

To  nationalism  and  democracy,  the  Viet- 
namese communists  also  attach  an  esoteric 
significance.  Lao  Dong  publications  refer  to 
Western  nationalism  and  democracy  as  con- 
temptible bourgeois  vices.  In  a  Hanoi  broad- 
cast of  November  4.  1967,  Party  First  Secre- 
tary Le  Duan  interpreted  the  communist 
claim  that  a  ""liberated"'  South  Vietnamese 
government  would  be  national  and  demo- 
cratic: "Though  national  and  democratic  In 
content,  national  liberation  revolution  no 
longer  remains  In  the  framework  of  the 
bourgeois  revolution:  Instead  It  has  become 
an  Integral  part  of  the  proletarian  revolution 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  on  s 
world-wide  scale  .  .  "A  resolution  of  the  1966 
COSVN  Congress  cited  earlier  emphasized  the 
Viet  Cong  view  that  their  ""revolution  is  part 
of  the  world  revolution  .  .  .  related  to  the 
movements  of  national  liberation  on  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America." 
While  International  Viet  Cong  propaganda 
urges  that  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  settle 
her  own  affairs  without  foreign  Interference, 
Le  Duan  In  his  speech  for  Internal  consvimp- 
tlon  and  the  COSVN  resolution  emphasized 
the  relationship  of  the  war  In  the  South  to 
the  world  communist  movement.  Also,  while 
Hanoi  publicly  denied  that  North  Vietnamese 
troops  were  aiding  the  Viet  Cong,  Internal 
documents  discussed  that  aid  and  Le  Duan 
assured  party  members  that  ""the  revolution- 
ary movements  In  both  areas  (North  and 
South]  have  been  closely  coordinated.""  How 
close  was  that  coordination  was  Indicated  in 
captured  Viet  Cong  briefing  notes  citing 
orders  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  launch  the  gen- 
eral Tet  offensive  In  the  South: 

•"The  Central  Headquarters  of  the  I  Lao 
Dong]  Party  and  Uncle  |Ho  Chi  Mlnh]  have 
ordered  the  Party  Committee  In  SVN  and  the 
entire  Army  and  people  of  SVN  to  Implement 
a  general  offensive  In  order  to  achieve  a  deci- 
sive victory  for  the  revolution  within  the 
winter  and  1968  spring  and  summer." 

The  notes  specified  that  the  propaganda 
cadre  "should  not  say  that  this  order  comes 
from  the  Party  and  Uncle  [Ho]  but  to  say 
that  It  comes  from  the  Front." 

One  especially  striking  example  of  the  two 
faces  of  the  Viet  Cong  occurred  on  two  con- 
secutive days.  A  Liberation  Front  Radio 
broadcast  in  English  on  December  20.  1966 
described  the  Front's  foreign  policy  as  "in- 
dependent and  neutral."  On  the  previous 
day,  however,  NFLSV  delegate  to  Peking. 
Tran  Van  Thanh,  enunciated  Front  policy 
In  far  from  neutral  terms  In  a  speech  broad- 
cast by  Radio  Peking: 
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"The  liberation  of  our  fatherland  Is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment of  the  whole  world  .  .  .  The  SVN  people 
take  the  task  of  defeating  U.S.  imperialism 
In  SVN  as  support  for  the  people  of  Laos, 
Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Congo.  ...  If  the  U.S.  .  .  .  can  be  defeated 
In  SVN.  It  will  be  possible  to  defeat  It  any- 
where in  the  world." 

The  communists'  world-wide  propaganda 
effort  on  the  Vietnam  war  Is  probably  greater 
and  better  coordinated  than  any  other  propa- 
ganda campaign  In  history.  The  propaganda 
din  Is  well  calculated  to  confuse.  Contribut- 
ing to  public  confusion  Is  the  dearth  of  news 
reporting  from  communist  areas  where  few 
reporters  are  admitted,  while  some  500  for- 
eign newsmen  of  at  least  20  nations  freely 
observe  and  report  virtually  all  that  trans- 
pires In  South  Vietnam.  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
propaganda-induced  arguments  and  the  nor- 
mal differences  of  opinion  about  national 
policy,  strategy,  and  tactics.  The  Individual 
citizen  Is  saddled  with  an  awesome  task  of 
differentiating  between  fact  and  propaganda 
fiction,  a  distinction  necessary  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  American  democratic  processes. 


NUCLEAR    NONPROLIPERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  of- 
fered for  the  Senate's  consideration  a 
reservation  to  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  which  will  soon  be  before  us. 
It  is  a  reservation  to  preserve  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  NATO  option. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  devoted  many 
months  of  study  to  this  treaty.  I  feel 
that  I  must  now  speak  very  candidly 
about  it.  I  frankly  do  not  think  it 
amoimts  to  much.  Its  substantive  provi- 
sions change  virtually  nothing  about  in- 
ternational nuclear  control.  Our  EXiro- 
pean  allies  tell  me  it  causes  them  seri- 
ous problems.  And,  I  find  that  the  only 
possible  value  this  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  could  have  would  be  as  a  bilateral, 
political  maneuver  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — a  maneu- 
ver which  both  our  old  and  new  admin - 
istrattons  think  might  be  a  small  step- 
ping stone  toward  further  talks  and  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  superpowers. 
But,  I  still  have  grave  doubts  that  the 
political  value  of  this  treaty  outweighs 
its  admitted  shortcomings.  I  carmot  give 
my  approvEil  to  it  unless  a  number  of  its 
provisions  are  clarified. 

At  the  very  least,  I  hope  all  Ameri- 
cans will  realize  that  this  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  Is  most  unlikely  to  change 
anything  about  the  way  nuclear  weapons 
are  handled.  It  provides  no  disarmament. 
I  do  not  want  any  of  us  to  expect  mira- 
cles from  this  treaty  even  If  it  Is  even- 
tually ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  some  of  my  con- 
cerns. The  treaty's  central  provisions 
seek  to  forbid  the  five  countries  with 
nuclear  weapons  from  giving  them  to 
nonnuclear  nations.  Domestic  U.S.  law 
already  prevents  us  from  doing  that. 
Great  Britain  gives  no  nuclear  weapons 
away.  Neither  does  the  Soviet  Union — 
but  treaties  never  have  prevented  the 
Soviets  from  doing  whatever  they  wanted 
anyhow. 

The  other  two  nuclear  powers — Prance 
and  Red  China — have  said  they  would 
not  sign  the  trefity  at  all;  so  It  does  not 
affect  them. 


Furthermore,  the  most  Important  na- 
tions which  have  the  technological  capa- 
bility to  build  nuclear  weapons  for  them- 
selves In  the  near  future  have  not  signed 
the  treaty  either.  These  include  West 
Germany,  Israel,  Italy,  and  Japan — all 
of  them  our  strong  allies  In  International 

Clearly  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
does  not  affect  the  more  than  100  nuclear 
"have  not"  nations  which  have  no  re- 
sources to  become  nuclear  powers.  They 
give  up  absolutely  nothing  by  signing 
Mig  trcfttv 

Finally,  the  treaty  says  that  any  nation 
can  completely  withdraw  from  It  on  3- 
months  notice  If  It  feels  a  supreme 
need  to  do  so. 

Another  important  shortcoming  of  the 
treaty  is  inspection.  You  recall  how  Im- 
portant Inspection  was  in  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  Yet,  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  provides  for  Inspection  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  that  today 
has  about  15  inspectors  and  virtually 
no  funds.  And,  nothing  In  the  treaty  says 
where  more  Inspectors  will  come  from, 
what  their  standards  will  be,  or  who  will 
pay  for  them.  Russia  already  has  refused 
to  allow  any  inspectors  on  its  territory. 
Another  difficulty  with  the  treaty 
which  troubles  some  Senators  Is  the  Im- 
plied idea  that  free  world  nuclear  powers 
will  defend  any  normuclear  nation 
against  nuclear  attack  from  the  Com- 
munist world.  Taken  literally  that  would 
mean  we  were  committed  to  start  nuclear 
war  on  behalf  of  every  tiny  nation  on 
earth.  Clearly,  we  cannot  agree  to  that, 
but  this  treaty  raises  and  does  not  an- 
swer the  question. 

The  major  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  In  examining  the  proposed  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty  is  this: 
Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  U.S.  interest 
in  strengthening  NATO  and  Moscow's 
objective  in  weakening  it?  Specifically 
applied  to  Germany  the  question  is: 
Can  the  United  States  keep  Ger- 
many from  following  the  example  of 
Prance — and  China— In  developing  na- 
tional nuclear  weapons  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  her  a  satisfied  member  of  the 
Western  Alliance?  In  its  present  form 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  wlU  destroy 
the  NATO  option  and  encourage  Ger- 
many and  other  states  of  western  Europe 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  A  secondary 
aspect  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed treaty  is  the  vehicle  upon  which 
recent  German  frustration  has  been  cen- 
tered. Although  these  frustrations  result 
from  other  things  they  nevertheless  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  treaty. 

In  the  military  area  the  proposed 
treaty  does  two  things  which  genuinely 
alarm  many  west  Europeans.  First,  it 
prevents  a  purely  defensive  ABM  system 
under  either  NATO  or  national  control. 
Second,  it  precludes  other  NATO  nu- 
clear defenses. 

For  these  two  reasons,  I  have  offered  a 
reservation  which  should  be  attached  to 
the  treaty  preserving  the  option  to  estab- 
lish Atlantic  nuclear  defenses.  This  re- 
tention of  the  NATO  option  In  the  NNPT 
was  Included  in  all  proposals  made  by 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
and,  initially  at  least,  by  President 
Johnson. 


Without  such  a  reservation  we  will  see 
a  continuation  of  two  trends  which  are 
now  clearly  evident  in  Europe.  These  two 
trends  result  from  U.S.  policy  of  uni- 
laterally changing  its  i>osture  regarding 
western  defenses  without  consultation  or 
taking  Into  consideration  the  wishes  and 
national  interests  of  our  allies.  Both 
heighten  the  dangers  of  the  United 
States  becoming  isolated  in  western 
Europe. 

The  first  trend,  that  is  to  develop  na- 
tional nuclear  defenses,  is  most  clearly 
evident  in  Prance  although  there  is  a 
growing  element  in  West  Germany  and 
Italy  that  advocates  this  position.  The 
French  believe  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
defend  Europe  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
They  further  believe  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  try  to  reach 
an  agreement,  a  sort  of  international 
condominium  in  which  the  flnal  Euro- 
pean settlement  will  be  made  over  the 
heads  of  Europeans,  East  and  West.  Con- 
sequently, Pi-ench  strategy  is  to  develop 
its  own  defenses  and  be  independent  of 
any  integrated  command  structure.  It 
obviously  follows  that  once  a  nation  is 
convinced  that  Its  alliance  partner  will 
not  defend  it.  it  will  prepare  its  own 
defenses.  The  French  have  done  this  by 
becoming  the  fourth  nuclear  power.  They 
pulled  out  of  the  integrated  command 
of  NATO  because,  first,  they  fear  the 
United  States  will  involve  Europe  in  a 
war  without  consulting  its  allies  as  in 
the  Cuban  alert  of  1962,  and  second,  the 
integrated  command  under  American 
control  will  make  the  defense  of  France 
dependent  upon  Washington. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  but  nevertheless 
true  that  American  arms  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  secret 
negotiations  have  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
liferating nuclear  weapons  by  encourag- 
ing the  French  to  develop  their  own  pro- 
gram and  to  pull  out  of  NATO's  com- 
mand structure. 

The  second  trend  in  Europe  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  first  and  is  most  noticeable 
among  the  smaller  European  countries 
although  there  is  some  support  for  it  in 
Germany  because  of  Germany's  exposed 
position.  This  trend  is  one  toward  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Here  it  is  entirely  possible  to  envision  a 
series  of  treaties  which  will  effectively 
destroy  NATO  and  render  Western 
Europe  a  continent  of  Pinlands.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  will  be  to  shift  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  the  Soviet  state  because 
all  of  Europe  will  be  under  its  political 
suzerainty.  Both  of  these  trends  should 
be  alarming  for  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  one  or  more  NATO  nations 
acquire  nuclear  weapons,  most  of  the 
others  will  be  forced  to  follow  because  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  fear  and  distrust 
mil  have  been  generated. 

In  less  than  100  years,  three  major 
wars  have  started  in  Europe  because  of 
the  jealousies,  hates,  and  fears  of  the 
individual  European  states.  Whatever 
the  faults  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  they  have  at  least  had  the  effect  of 
restraining  the  old  European  jealousies 
which  ignited  the  sparks  of  war. 

A  group  of  European  states  each  hav- 
ing individual  nuclear  weapons  could 
be  a  dangerous  development  for  the 
United  States.  Curiously  however,  this 
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treaty  will  not  prevent  a  nation  from  act- 
ing in  its  own  national  self-interest. 
Peace  Is  not  assured  by  treaties.  A  treaty 
and  the  political  pressure  which  accom- 
panies It  to  force  a  nation  to  renounce 
a  capability  of  self-defense  Is  Inviting 
disaster.  The  basic  Irritant  in  German- 
American  relations  in  the  last  8  years 
has  been  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Germans  that  the  United  States  forces 
them  to  do  something  against  their  best 
wishes  but  that  Germany  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  do  what  the  United  States 
wants.  There  may  come  a  time  however 
when  a  resurgent  Germany  will  decide 
that  it  is  capable  of  defending  itself  if 
it  had  nuclear  weapons  and  will  move  to 
acquire  them.  This  can  be  prevented  as 
long  as  Germany  is  convinced  that  her 
security  is  guaranteed,  and  what  can  be 
said  about  Germany  can  be  said  about 
each  of  the  other  NATO  countries.  A 
reservation  should  be  attached  to  the 
treaty  which  reads  as  follows: 

Subject  to  the  reservation  that  such  treaty 
shall  n6{'be  construed  as  precluding  the  pro- 
vfslon  6r  weapons  or  other  materials  for  the 
establishment  of  nuclear  defense  to  regional 
organizations  established  under  Article  52  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  reservation  which  would  retain 
the  NATO  option  reflects  the  position  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Nonprollfera- 
tion  Treaty  up  until  October  1966. 

The  curious  thing  to  me  about  this 
draft  treaty,  the  arguments  for  It.  Is  that 
the  proponents  of  the  treaty  In  many 
cases  are  the  very  people  who  advocate 
troop  withdrawal  from  western  Europe. 
They  favor  the  treaty  because  of  a  fear 
of  nuclear  war,  and  anything  that  can 
be  sold  to  them,  whether  It  be  the  doc- 
trine of  flexible  response  or  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  is  desirable.  They 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  have 
every  option  open  to  defend  itself  or  de- 
fend Its  allies  without  resorting  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  yet  the  only  thing 
that  even  in  a  remote  way  enables  us  to 
have  some  degree  of  flexible  response  in 
Europe  is  the  presence  of  US.  troops, 
which  conceivably,  though  I  doubt  it, 
prevents  a  Soviet  or  east  European  mili- 
tai-y  probe  Into  western  Europe.  If  we 
force  our  NATO  allies  to  renounce  own- 
ership of  nuclear  weapons  in  an  alliance 
system  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
seriously  considering  withdrawing  troops, 
then  we  have  left  ourselves  with  no 
flexible  response.  In  the  event  of  a  probe 
across  the  Elbe  River  we  are  left  with 
either  an  ultimatum  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  or  we  must 
acquiesce  in  Soviet  occupation  of  western 
European  territory.  Temporarily  at  least 
those  who  favor  troop  withdrawal  from 
Europe  are  not  In  a  majority.  But  the 
pressures  will  surely  grow  to  bring  the 
boys  heme  and  that  day  may  come  when 
the  US.  troops  In  Europe  may  be  even 
less  than  Belgium  has  in  Germany.  At 
that  time  the  Soviets  will  no  longer  con- 
sider our  sruarantees  credible.  Since  there 
is  no  automatic  nuclear  response  by  the 
United  States  to  an  attack  on  Europe 
and  since  at  that  time  the  French  and 
British  deterrents  will  probably  still  not 
be  creditable,  then  the  Invitation  for 
Soviet  probes  will  be  very  inviting.  But 
if  the  ownership  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  alliance  can  be  implemented,  it  will 


give  each  of  our  partner.*  the  feeling  of 
security  and  the  ability  to  influence  their 
own  destinies  and  defense,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
national  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
will  also  pave  the  way  for  the  withdrawal 
of  some  U.S.  troops  because  a  credible 
nuclear  deterrent  will  in  my  judgment 
negate  the  need  for  American  troops  of 
any  sizable  number. 

Our  European  allies  have  special  prob- 
lems with  this  treaty.  They  all  hope  for 
the  day  when  Europe  can  become  more 
united.  As  a  step  toward  eventual  polit- 
ical unity  they  hope  for  unifled  defense 
agreements.  Yet,  this  treaty  would  for- 
bid a  unifled  European  defense  command 
from  having  nuclear  weapons  with  which 
to  confront  the  existing  Soviet  threat. 

The  treaty  provides  for  an  agreement 
between  the  International  Atomic  E!n- 
ergy  Agency  in  Vienna — IAEA — and  the 
Common  Market  nuclear  agency — Eura- 
tom — within  2  years.  But  it  bans  the  de- 
livery of  nuclear  material  even  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  to  any  signatory  of  the 
treaty  after  those  2  years  are  up.  whether 
or  not  a  satisfactory  agreement  between 
Euratom  and  the  Vienna  Agency  has 
been  reached.  Therefore,  even  if  the  West 
Germans  sign  the  treaty  they  would  be 
forced  to  delay  ratiflcatlon  until  such 
an  agi-eement  has  been  reached.  The 
Italian  Government  has  stated  this  same 
intention  in  signing  the  treaty. 

Keeping  Euratom  as  the  controlling 
organ  of  Inspection  for  Europe,  if  the 
treaty  Is  signed  is  a  vital  issue  for  Ger- 
many, not  only  because  they  have  confi- 
dence In  the  fairness  of  its  methods  of  In- 
spection, but  because  the  preservation  of 
Euratom's  authority  and  iiifluence  is 
vital  to  European  integration,  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  pillars. 

The  fervent  German  desire  for  further 
European  integration  also  leads  to  bitter 
disappointment  because  the  treaty  closes 
the  door  to  any  collective  European  mul- 
tilateral nuclear  force  as  well  as  to  any 
Atlantic  or  NATO  nuclear  force — such 
as  General  Norstad  once  proposed  as 
NATO  commander,  or  such  ais  the  United 
States  later  ofHclally  proposed  In  the  MLF 
plan  for  an  Atlantic  nuclear  naval  force. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  assured  the 
Germans  that  a  truly  federated  or  United 
States  of  E^urope,  which  Included  France 
and/or  Britain,  would  be  permitted  under 
the  treaty  to  have  Its  own  nuclear  force 
on  the  grounds  that  such  a  European  fed- 
eration would  be  a  "successor  state"  to 
one  of  the  present  nuclear  powers.  How- 
ever, not  only  have  the  Russians  refused 
to  accept  this  American  Interpretation, 
but  European  critics  believe  that  even 
the  American  Interpretation  to  be  broad- 
ened so  as  to  recognize  the  right  of  Eiiro- 
pean  confederation  to  have  Its  own  nu- 
clear force.  Is  a  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mately hoped-for  European  federation. 

The  treaty,  as  It  stands,  would  prevent 
any  and  all  nonnuclear  signatories  of 
the  treaty  from  ever  developing  even  a 
purely  defensive  antl-ballistic-mlsslle 
system,  if  such  a  system  should  be  de- 
veloped within  the  next  25  years,  as  some 
distinguished  scientists  predict.  This  ob- 
jection is  especially  pertinent  because  of 
the  concentration  of  Soviet  missiles — 
IRBM's — on  European  targets. 

The  treaty  pledges  that  the  nuclear 


powers  will  urgently  pursue  nuclear  dls- 
armament  In  order  to  end  the  discrim- 
ination which  it  will  establish  between 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  powers.  However. 
In  the  light  of  Soviet  preponderance  In 
conventional  armaments  and  their  Im- 
mediate threat  to  West  Germany,  many 
Germans  believe  It  essential  that  the 
disarmament  pledge  should  be  extended 
to  conventional  weapons  also. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  my  reservation  will  be  adopted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  summary  of  developments  In  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position  on  this  treaty  as  it 
affects  the  NATO  option  question. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  the  former  Italian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Sergio  Fenoaltea.  The  article 
elaborates  on  the  problems  which  the 
treaty  causes  our  European  allies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Summary  op  Dbvelopments  Rxlatino  to  He- 

TKEAT  OP  U.S.  NEOOTIATINC  POSTIION  REGARD- 
ING NATO  Option  in  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
ERATioN  Treaty 

On  August  29.  1957.  the  U.S.  in  co-opera- 
tion with  three  other  powers  (Prance,  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  Kingdom)  proposed  a 
scheme  that  would  restrict  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion but  at  the  same  time  require  nuclear 
nations  to  cease  their  production  of  fission- 
able material  for  weapon  purposes.  A  caveat 
to  the  nonproUferatlon  proposal  was  thai 
nuclear  weapons  oould  be  transferred  for  in- 
dividual or  collective  self-defense. 

Initially  U.S.  position  envisioned  some  nu- 
clear sharing  arrangement  within  the  frame- 
work of  multi-national  alliances  like  NATO 
but  It  sought  to  reduce  nuclear  weapon  pro- 
duction as  well  as  proliferation.  The  Soviet 
Union  on  September  20.  1967.  rejected  these 
proposals,  especially  the  collective  sharing 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  1959,  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted  a  general  resolution  urging 
efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  prevent  nuclear 
proliferation. 

In  1961.  the  United  States  undertook  Its 
first  significant  change  In  its  position  It 
abandoned  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  defense  purposes  to  Individual  nations. 
But  It  still  retained  collective  sharing  under 
an  alliance  as  a  part  of  Its  policy. 

Prom  1962  to  August  17.  1965,  the  main 
Issue  at  the  Oeneva  Conference  on  nuclear 
proliferation  was  whether  such  an  agree- 
ment would  prevent  nuclear  sharing  arrange- 
ments within  a  collective  defense  organiza- 
tion like  NATO.  The  Soviet  Union  was  anx- 
ious to  make  sure  It  did.  whereas  the  US. 
did  not  want  to  close  the  door  on  possible 
arrangements  within  NATO. 

On  August  17.  1965.  the  U.S.  made  the  sec- 
ond major  change  In  Its  position.  It  retained 
the  concept  of  nuclear  sharing,  but  only  If 
the  total  number  of  nuclear  states  did  not 
Increase.  Ambassador  Poster  stated  that  this 
U.S.  position  would  not  preclude  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  arrangements  within 
NATO  so  long  as  the  arrangement  did  not 
constitute  an  additional  entity  having  the 
power  to  use  nuclear  weapons  Independent  of 
existing  nuclear  nations.  In  other  words.  If 
the  US.  Independently  surrendered  Its  con- 
trol over  all  Its  own  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
NATO  arrangement  then  a  sharing  arrange- 
ment would  be  possible.  This  proposal.  In 
light  of  the  1964  presidential  campaign  In 
which  the  President  re-Iterated  that  US 
would  never  surrender  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  a  farce.  Since  the  S.U.  realized 
that  the  U.S.  was  not  about  to  turn  over 
voluntarily   Its   entire   stockpile   of   nuclear 
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weapons  to  a  new  organization  and  renounce 
Its  right  of  veto  over  them,  Moscow  could 
see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  In  their 
efforts  to  prohibit  any  sharing  arrangement. 
On  September  24.  1965.  the  Soviet  Union 
insisted  again  that  any  sharing  arrangement 
within  a  military  alliance  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Objective  evidence  indicates  that  the  So- 
viet Union's  patience  was  rewarded  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  1966.  when  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Rusk  met  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Oromyko  at  the  White  House.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  on  August  25,  1967: 

It  has  since  become  clear  that  in  their 
talks  that  day  President  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Rusk  gave  Mr.  Oromyko  strong  Indication 
that  the  previous  United  States  reservations, 
aimed  at  accommodating  some  nuclear  shar- 
ing device  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization had  been  withdrawn. 

After  that  time  the  Oeneva  Conference 
marked  time  waiting  for  the  U.S.  to  finish 
consultation"  with  its  allies.  Within  less 
than  a  year,  on  August  24,  1967.  the  U.S. 
and  the  S.U.  came  to  an  agreement  on  all 
particulars  except  the  Inspection  provision 
which  was  soon  remedied  by  absurdly  "agree- 
ing to  agree"  at  some  later  date. 

In  the  ten  year  period  from  1957  through 
1967,  the  United  States  changed  Its  position 
on  three  major  points.  It  no  longer  suggested 
that  the  nuclear  powers  reduce  their  own 
stockpiles  at  the  same  time  non-prolifera- 
tion measures  were  taken.  It  no  longer  in- 
sisted upon  some  arrangement  for  Indlvld- 
\ial  self-defense.  Most  Important,  It  dropped 
the  requirement  that  nuclear  sharing  within 
NATO  be  protected. 

NON-PROLIFERATION    AND    EUROPE 

( By  Sergio  Fenoaltea ) 

Today  In  Europe  there  Is  anxiety  among 
America's  allies.  The  Russian  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  once  again  raised  the 
specter  of  aggressive  military  power  to  the 
east,  while  American  Involvement  in  an 
Asian  war  gives  little  hope  of  an  Immediate 
resumption  of  American  Interest  In  Euro- 
pean affairs,  however  much  Europeans  may 
desire  such  a  revival.  In  part.  too.  European 
anxiety  Is  due  to  American  policy — the  policy 
which  has  been  enshrined  In  the  non-prolif- 
eration treaty  ( NPT) .  What  those  committed 
to  the  establishment  of  European  vinlty  fear 
Is  that  the  aim  they  have  pursued  for  years 
win  no  longer  be  practicable  once  the  pres- 
ent treaty  Is  In  force. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  present  draft 
which,  unlike  previous  American  drafts,  pre- 
vents the  existing  nuclear  powers  from. sur- 
rendering their  nuclear  role  to  an  Inter- 
national or  multilateral  body,  would  deal  a 
hard,  perhaps  fatal,  blow  to  European 
unification. 

First,  because  by  sanctioning  a  special  po- 
sition for  Britain  and  Prance  it  would  dis- 
courage them  from  merging  Into  a  united 
Europe  lest,  by  so  doing,  they  forfeit  their 
privileged  positions. 

Second,  because  the  treaty  would  introduce 
an  element  of  perpetual  Inequality  of  status 
among  European  states. 

Third  (and  this  Is  the  crucial  point),  be- 
cause In  forbidding  any  government  to  trans- 
fer control  over  nuclear  weapons  not  only  to 
other  governments  but  "to  any  recipient 
whatsoever."  the  treaty  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  existing  European  nuclear 
powers  to  surrender  their  nucletu'  role  to  an 
International  or  supranational  European 
community.  This  means — and  the  gravity  of 
it  can  hardly  be  overrated — that  If  Great 
Britain,  or  perhaps  France  one  day,  becomes 
so  mature  In  her  European  conscience  as  to 
be  willing  to  join  In  a  European  defense 
community  and  to  surrender  to  It  her  nuclear 
role,  she  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
her  NPT  obligations.  This  also  means  giving 
the  USSR  a  say  in  the  process  of  European 
unification. 


Fourth,  the  effects  of  the  provisions  of  the 
NPT  would,  in  Europe,  go  well  beyond  the 
nuclear  field.  Owing  to  the  Impossibility  of 
merging  the  defense  structures  of  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  states,  the  formation  of  any 
kind  of  European  defense  community  would, 
in  fact,  become  Impossible. 

NPT,  m  Its  present  form,  condemns  Euro- 
peans to  nationalism,  even  against  their  will. 
This  is.  of  course,  a  complete  reversal  of  US 
policy  which,  beginning  with  the  Marshall 
Plan,  was  aimed  at  prodding  the  Europeans  to 
forego  nationalism  In  favor  of  unification.  In 
other  words,  the  problem  that  NPT  In  Its 
present  form  creates  for  Europe  Is  not 
whether  a  unifled  Europe  can  or  cannot 
"have  the  bomb."  but  whether  Europe  can  or 
cannot  unite. 

One  might  ask  why  NPT  presents  a  special 
problem  for  Europe.  The  answer  is  simple — 
all  too  simple. 

The  Impulse  to  go  beyond  nationalism  and 
create  multinational  or  supranational  organl- 
zatloiis  absorbing  the  functions  of  the  exist- 
ing national  states  is  not  confined  to  Etirope : 
It  can  be  seen  in  Latin  America  and  Africa 
as  well.  It  stems  from  the  realization  that 
everywhere — except  in  North  America,  Rus- 
sia and  China — the  dimensions  of  the  nation- 
state  are  too  small  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  our  century.  To  hinder  this  movement 
would  be  folly;  it  would  mean  going  against 
the  tide  of  history  and  perpetuating  condi- 
tions of  anarchy,  national  rivalries  and  insta- 
bility In  the  world.  But  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America  there  Is  no  national  nuclear  state, 
whereas  there  are  two  in  Western  Europe. 
Therefore,  the  NPT  in  its  present  form  does 
not  hinder  the  movement  toward  suprana- 
tional or  multinational  unification  in  Africa 
or  Latin  America,  because  It  creates  no  per- 
manent disparity  between  national  states 
within  those  areas;  whereas  it  does  create 
-such  a  disparity  between  national  states  in 
Europe. 

The  requirements  of  European  unification 
could  be  met  In  a  non-proliferation  treaty  by 
a  formula,  couched  in  general  terms,  permit- 
ting any  nuclear  member  of  an  International 
or  regional  association  to  surrender  its  nu- 
clear role  to  the  association.  The  former 
-American  draft  of  the  treaty  left  open  the 
possibility  of  such  a  transfer,  as  long  as  it 
would  not  have  caused  an  increase  In  the 
total  number  of  states  and  other  organiza- 
tions having  independent  power  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  is  worth  noting  that  such  a 
formulation  was  perfectly  adequate  to  pre- 
vent proliferation  (i.e.,  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  subjects),  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  new  national  nuclear  states 
(Including  the  emergence  of  a  German  na- 
tional nuclear  armament) ,  and  to  make  sure 
that  world  areas  where  there  Is  no  nuclear 
power — Africa.  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East — would  remain  that  way. 

It  has  been  said  by  SecretEiry  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  (In  his  statement  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  US  Senate)  that 
the  NPT.  In  Its  present  form,  "would  not 
bar  succession  by  a  new  federated  European 
state  to  the  nuclear  status  of  one  of  Its 
former  components";  In  other  words  that  it 
would  not  prevent  a  Etiropean  Federation 
from  having  nuclear  weapons.  The  underly- 
ing argument  is  that  the  treaty  forbids  any 
transfer  of  nuclear  power,  but  if  the  existing 
European  national  states  join  in  a  federation 
this  would  not  be  a  case  of  transfer  but  of 
succession,  and  the  treaty  Is  silent  about  suc- 
cession. The  argument  Is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  legalistic  virtuosity.  Unfortunately,  it  lacks 
any  political  substance,  and  to  make  tise  of  it 
in  "order  to  prove  that  the  NPT  does  not 
hinder  European  unification  would  be  an 
equally  remarkable  piece.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
of  self-deception.  Let  us  analj-ze  it  at  some 
length. 

a)  In  the  first  place,  a  "federated  European 
state"  is  a  very  remote  and  far-off  even- 
tuality, so  that  the  argument  is  largely 
academic. 


b)  There  Is  no  provision  in  the  treaty 
permitting  any  federation  of  states  or  fed- 
erated state  to  acquire  the  nuclear  power  of 
its  members.  The  argument  is  entirely  based 
on  Interpretation,  and  negative  Interpreta- 
tion at  that,  based  not  on  what  the  treaty 
says  but  on  what  It  does  not  say.  There  is 
as  yet  no  certainty  that  all  the  signatories 
of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  the  USSR,  will 
accept  that  interpretation  and  commit  them- 
selves to  It. 

c)  The  Secretary  of  State  also  said:  "A  new 
federated  European  state  would  have  to  con- 
trol all  of  its  external  security  functions,  in- 
cluding defense  and  all  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters relating  to  external  security,  but  would 
not  have  to  be  so  centralized  as  to  assume 
all  governmental  functions."  As  the  treaty 
has  no  provision  concerning  the  nuclear  role 
of  federated  states,  to  define  what  the  powers 
of  a  federated  state  should  be  seems  beside 
the  point.  Actually,  the  key  word  In  the  in- 
terpretation under  analysis  Is  not  the  word 
"federation"  but  the  word  "succession."  For 
the  interpretation  to  become  applicable,  what 
Is  essential  Is  not  that  the  federated  state 
shall  be  more  or  less  centralized,  but  that 
the  legal  hypothesis  of  succession  (as  some- 
thing distinct  from  transfer)  shall  be  ful- 
filled. This,  in  turn,  requires  nothing  less 
than  the  disappearance  of  France  or  England 
as  International  entitles. 

d)  Even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion, that  the  NPT  does  not  prevent  a  fed- 
erated Europe  from  acquiring  on  a  "succes- 
sion" basis  the  nuclear  role  of  Prance  or 
Britain,  the  NPT  In  its  present  form  would 
still  hamper  unification.  In  fact,  unification 
Is  possible  only  if  rigidity  and  dogmatism 
about  European  Institutions  are  avoided,  only 
if  we  remain  elastic  and  pragmatic  about 
Institutions. 

e)  For  Europe,  the  "federated  state"  will 
be  the  final  and  crowning  stage  of  the  proc- 
ess of  unification;  the  integration  of  particu- 
lar sectors — coal  raid  steel,  external  tariff, 
perhaps,  one  day.  money  and  credit,  defense, 
etc. — is  the  way  that  leads  to  that  ultimate 
stage.  The  process  cannot  be  reversed;  to 
reverse  It  would  be  to  stop  It.  Integration 
of  European  defense  Is  a  stage,  and  a  very 
Important  stage,  in  the  road  toward  federa- 
tion, not  vice  versa.  To  say  that  Europe  as 
a  "federation  state"  could  have  a  nuclear 
role,  at  the  same  time  making  It  Impossible 
for  Europeans  to  establish  an  integrated  de- 
fense community.  Is  like  offering  a  man  a 
prize  if  he  reaches  the  tenth  step  of  a  ladder 
while  putting  barbed  wire  around  the  sixth 
step. 

f)  All  past  schemes  for  European  federa- 
tion failed,  and  proved  to  be  only  generous 
Utopias,  precisely  because  they  assumed  the 
disappearance  of  the  existing  national  states. 
Europe  started  making  progress  toward  uni- 
fication only  when  a  new  method  was 
adopted,  through  the  establishment  of  the 
European  Communities:  not  waiting  for  the 
national  states  to  disappear  as  International 
entitles  but  transferring  more  and  more 
functions  from  the  national  states  to  multi- 
lateral, supranational  institutions.  But.  as 
Secretary  Rusk  also  said  in  his  statement: 
"While  not  dealing  with  succession  by  ...  a 
federated  state,  the  treaty  would  bar  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  (Including  ownership)  or 
control  over  them  to  any  recipient.  Including 
a  multilateral  entity  (Italics  ours)."  This 
candid  and  unambiguous  statement  confirms 
that  the  treaty,  in  its  present  form,  forecloses 
the  only  road  to  unification  of  European  de- 
fense that  can  be  realistically  foreseen. 

The  US  may  very  well  decide  to  jettison 
European  unification  for  the  sake  of  non- 
proliferation.  But  let  nobody  pretend  that  a 
legal  quibble  (the  "succession"  theory)  elim- 
inates the  problem. 

No  one  should  underrate  the  global  respon- 
sibilities of  the  US  and  the  deslrabUlty.  in- 
deed necessity,  for  it  to  favor  detente  and 
keep  dialogue  with  the  USSR  open. 
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However,  detente  should  not  b«  pursued 
at  the  price  of  European  unification.  The 
weakening  of  Europe,  and  the  loea  of  sense 
of  direction  which  would  result  from  the 
shattering  of  hopes  of  unification,  would  not 
contribute  to  a  lasting  detente;  Indeed,  they 
would  Introduce  in  the  world  situation  an 
additional  element  of  InstkbUlty. 

It  is  a  featxire  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  that  the  US  and  the  USSR  face  each 
other  both  In  Europe  and  in  Southeast  Asia; 
that  all  the  historical  and  sociological  factors 
(nationhood,  to  begin  with)  which  commu- 
nism Is  able  to  mobilize  to  Its  advantage  In 
Southeast  Asia  militate  against  the  USSR 
In  Europe:  that  the  USSR — to  the  extent  to 
which  Asian  Communist  movements  are  an- 
swerable to  Moscow  and  not  to  Peking — can 
at  any  time  curb  Conununlst  expansion  In 
Asia  If  by  doing  so  she  can  reap  advantages 
In  the  areas  more  vital  to  It:  that,  conversely, 
the  position  of  any  Western  power  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  so  fraught  with  dlfflcultles  that 
the  temptation  of  taking  advantage  of  any 
service  that  the  USSR  might  wish  to  offer  to 
extricate  it  from  those  dlfllcultles  cannot  fall 
to  be  strong. 

Should  anyone  some  day  consider  yielding 
to -the  temptation  of  buying  some  amount  of 
Sonet  goodwill  m  Asia  with  concessions  In 
Europe,  he  should  be  reminded  that  any  such 
policy  would  lead  to  disaster  both  In  Europe 
and  Asia,  because  concessions  to  the  Soviets 
In  Europe  are  final  and  Irretrievable  once 
made,  while  Soviet  "concessions"  in  Asia  are 
written  on  water.  Recent  history  teaches  a 
telling  lesson,  which  Is  very  much  to  the 
point.  In  1964  the  French  Prime  Minlster- 
desli;nate.  M.  Mend^s-Prance.  told  the  French 
National  Assembly:  "I  ask  you  only  a  condi- 
tional vote  of  confidence.  If  within  one 
month  I  am  not  able  to  come  back  to  you 
with  an  acceptable  truce  In  Indochina.  I  will 
resign."  He  went  to  Geneva,  where  the  Soviets 
helped  him  to  obtain  a  truce  in  Indochina, 
perhaps  on  better  terms  than  those  war- 
ranted by  the  then  existing  military  situa- 
tion In  doing  this,  the  Soviets  knew  that 
they  were  saving  the  political  life  of  M. 
Mendte-Prance.  They  also  knew — whether 
there  was.  as  many  suspect,  an  explicit  deal 
Is  Irrelevant — that  by  saving  the  political  life 
of  M.  Mend^s-Prance  as  Prime  Minister  they 
were  killing  EDC.  EOC  remained  dead.  As  for 
Indochina,  we  all  know  bow  long  the  truce 
lasted. 

The  Impact  on  European  morale  of  the 
NPT.  If  adopted  In  Its  present  form,  would  be 
very  severe. 

The  realization  that  the  road  to  unification 
Is  blocked — even  worse,  the  realization  that 
the  unification  of  Europe  has  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  goals  of  American  policy — Is  bound 
to  have  lasting  effects. 

Nobody  In  Prance  or  Britain  believes 
European  unity  to  be  around  the  corner.  But 
unity  Is  a  goal.  It  provides  a  beacon.  It  gives 
a  sense  of  purpose.  In  Germany  and  Italy. 
European  unification  Is  one  of  the  two  cor- 
nerstones on  which  the  foreign  policy  of 
both  countries  has  been  based  for  the  last  20 
years:  Atlantic  partnership,  which  is  con- 
tingent on  European  unification.  Is  the  other. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  Im- 
portance that  those  two  goals  ha7e  had  in 
Italy  as  a  rallying  point  of  her  democratic 
forces,  and  the  risk  attached  to  their  dis- 
appearance. 

In  Germany,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  NPT  might  bring  the  Pederat  Republic 
to  the  same  fate  as  the  Weimar  Republic. 
It  Is  essential  for  the  political  stability.  In- 
deed for  the  spiritual  stability,  of  the  Federal 
Republic  to  keep  open,  as  an  alternative  to 
German  reunification,  the  road  toward  an 
effective  integration  of  Western  Europe. 


tortal.  "How  to  Run  a  Railroad."  The 
editorial  salutes  the  Ene-Lackawanna 
Railroad  for  maintaining  service  during 
a  severe  snowstorm  that  crippled  the 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

Getting  any  place  that  day  was  ex- 
tremely diCQcult,  and  for  the  men  of  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  to  get  to  their  Jobs,  is 
Indicative  of  a  tremendous  devotion  to 
duty.  As  also  is  pointed  out.  maintaining 
service  was  equally  a  tribute  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  line. 

I  know  from  personal  contacts  that 
commuters  on  the  line  were  not  only 
deeply  appreciative,  but  also  almost 
amazed  that  the  trains  were  running 
that  day. 

The  editorial  also  emphasizes  a  point 
I  long  have  stressed— that  mass  trans- 
portation is  the  lifeline  of  modem 
urban-suburban  society.  The  urban  mass 
transit  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, not  only  would  insiu-e  that  the 
railroads  always  will  be  rimning,  but 
would  provide  integrated  networks  of 
transportation. 

I  believe  the  Evening  News  editorial  is 
an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  employees 
and  management  of  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  RtTN  A  Raiuioao 

A  sampling  of  letters  from  grateful  riders 
printed  In  adjoining  columns  reflects  the 
metropolitan  community's  appreciation  for 
the  superb  performance  of  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  during  the  weekend  snow- 
storm that  crippled  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation and  most  other  commuter  lines. 

The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  collapsed  un- 
der a  blanket  of  white.  For  all  its  new  equip- 
ment. PATH  was  knocked  out  from  Jersey 
City  to  Newark  for  24  hours.  The  Penn  Cen- 
tral managed  to  run  about  half  of  Its  trains, 
and  these  from  three  to  four  hours  late. 

Though  Jammed  with  riders  who  normally 
drive,  the  E-L  burrowed  through  with  50- 
year-old  rolling  stock,  canceling  relatively 
few  trains  and  holding  fairly  close  to  sched- 
ule. 

How  does  this  line  consistently  cope  with 
adversity  when  others  falter  or  fall  com- 
pletely? The  main  factor  appears  to  be  a  re- 
markable devotion  to  service  shared  by  su- 
pervisory personnel,  engineers,  trainmen  and 
yard  crews.  Last  Sunday,  well  before  the 
storm  reached  its  peak.  E-L  train  crews  re- 
ported hours  before  they  were  due  to  keep 
the  tracks  open  and  idle  cars  from  getting 
snowbound. 

ICanagement  clearly  deserves  credit  for 
maintaining  this  spirit  in  the  face  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  allotment  of  funds  under 
the  state  subsidy  and  transportation  bond 
issue. 

While  other  railroads  could  emulate  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  to  advantage,  there  is  a 
larger  lesson  to  be  learned  from  civilization's 
latest  losing  bout  with  the  elements.  That 
is  the  absolute  need  for  Improved  rapid 
transit  In  urbanized  areas. 

Before  many  more  millions  are  spent  on 
roads  and  highways  that  are  choked  with 
traffic  as  rapidly  as  they're  built.  New  Jersey's 
transportation  officials  should  concentrate  on 
producing  an  Integrated  transit  network  us- 
ing existing  facilities  and  modernizing  them 
u  quickly  as  possible. 


world  of  the  arts  and  to  the  heroic 
Hungarian  people,  known  throughout  the 
world  for  their  democratic  spirit.  For 
this  week  is  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Michael  Munkacsy.  the  cele- 
brated Hungarian  artist  and  patriot. 

Michael  Munkacsy  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  painters  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. He  had  a  brilliant  career  and  at 
the  age  of  26  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Paris  Salon.  For  a  dozen 
years  or  so.  his  name  was  a  byword  in 
European  art  circles  and  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  he  would  be  remembered 
among  the  greatest  of  all  time.  Among 
the  talented  Hungarians  in  Europe  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
known,  second  only  to  the  brilliant  com- 
poser and  musician,   Ferenc   Liszt. 

Munkacsy  was  a  clear-cut  tradition- 
alist, and  a  brilliant  one.  His  tonal  treat- 
ment, his  striving  for  plasticity  and  real- 
ity, and  his  search  for  textures  convey- 
ing exactness  of  reproduction  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  all  who  worshipped  the  styles 
of  the  past.  His  triumph  was  interrupted 
by  the  development  of  the  impressionist 
school,  to  which  both  he  and  his  public 
were  opposed.  When  the  impressionists 
became  the  major  force  in  the  art  world, 
Munkacsy  was  for  a  time  obscured.  A 
reevaluation  of  his  work  took  place 
in  the  1920's.  however,  and  he  once  again 
was  hailed  as  a  master.  From  that  day 
forward,  he  has  been  known  as  the 
greatest  of  Hungarian  painters. 

Before  Munkacsy,  there  had  been  at- 
tempts, founded  on  romanticism,  to 
create  a  living  Hungarian  art.  national 
in  spirit.  Munkacsy  carried  these  at- 
tempts much  further,  by  means  of  his 
dramatically  powerful  romantic  realism, 
which  became  the  dominant  form  of 
Hungarian  painting  in  the  19th  century. 
His  style  featured  strong  character  por- 
trayal and  sought  to  emphasize  dra- 
matic moments  in  the  life  of  those  con- 
cerned. The  best  works  of  Munkacsy 
would  seem  to  emanate  from  a  deep,  re- 
sponsive feeling  for  humanity.  Here  was 
no  innovator,  perhaiss.  But  here  was  cer- 
tainly an  artist  imbued  with  intense 
sympathy,  critical  judgment,  social 
consciousness,  and.  not  least,  the  ability 
to  express  the  characteristics  of  a  peo- 
ple. He  was  one  of  those  who.  in  the 
words  of  the  Himgarian  patriot.  Istvan 
Szechenyi.  "gave  a  nation  to  the  world." 
In  his  own  coimtry  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Hungarians  in  every  land,  Munkacsy 
stands  today  as  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  legendary  hero.  He  was  the  first 
truly  great  artist  to  tell  the  storj'  of 
Hungarian  life  to  a  world  which  there- 
tofore was  virtually  oblivious  to  it.  He 
was  a  true  Hungarian  natlonalst.  eihI 
the  force  of  his  work  helped  strengthen 
the  determination  of  his  people  to  strive 
for  freedom,  against  all  odds  and  under 
any  condition  whatsoever 
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HOW  TO  RUN  A  RAILROAD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President,  on  February  14,  the  Evening 
News  of  Newark,  N.J.,  published  an  edl- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  MUNKACSY 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  an  occasion  of  great  import  to  the 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
administration  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  future  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  The 
message  had  been  eagerly  awaited  by 
Congress  and  by  the  many  thousands  of 
people  involved  in  the  administration  of 


the   r>overty   program   at   the   Federal, 
State,  and  local  level. 

Personally.  I  consider  the  President's 
message  a  very  constructive  statement, 
indicating  a  sinoere  desire  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  refine  and  perfect  the 
poverty  program  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  New  York  Times  commented  on 
the  President's  message  in  an  editorial 
on  Thursday,  February  20.  The  Times 
cites  the  President's  strong  commitment 
to  the  war  against  poverty  and  says  that 
the  President's  message  provides  "solid 
ground  for  hope  for  the  future  of  this 
essential  national  program." 

In  a  related  news  story  on  Thursday. 
February  20.  Tom  Wicker,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
quotes  Mr.  Pat  Moynihan,  Urban  Af- 
fairs Assistant  to  the  President,  as  stat- 
ing that  the  poverty  program's  goals  are 
valid  and  this  administration  wishes  to 
embrace  them  as  its  own  goals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  I  am  gieatly  impressed  by  the 
message  from  the  President  and  these 
commentaries  on  it  from  the  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  issued  here  Wednesday  in  re- 
sixjnse  to  the  President's  message  and 
the  editorials  and  the  news  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
FEBRtJART    19.    1969 

The  President's  decision  to  embrace  the 
present  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Rnd 
Ite  goals  will  make  It  possible  to  keep  the 
war  on  poverty  moving  forward  while  long 
range  Improvements  are  studied. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  decision 
to  maintain  the  Job  Corps  program  substan- 
tially as  it  has  operated  In  the  past,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  statements  during  the  campaign 
to  the  effect  that  It  would  be  abolished.  The 
fact  is,  these  residential  training  centers  are 
needed  for  poorly  trained  young  men  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  schooling  and  Job  train- 
ing elsewhere  because  of  lack  of  facilities  or 
racial  discrimination.  The  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram certainly  can  be  Improved,  but  to 
abolish  It  with  no  substitute  plan  for  these 
youths  with  special  problems  would  be  irre- 
sponsible. 

Differences  of  opinion  will  always  exist  as 
to  specific  proposed  changes,  of  course.  I  do 
not  want  to  pre-Judge  the  proposals  relat- 
ing to  Head  Start,  the  Job  Corps,  the  com- 
munity health  center  program,  and  the  foster 
grandparent  prof  ram.  Certainly  any  sup- 
porter of  the  Head  Start  program  would  be 
reassured,  however,  by  the  President's  ex- 
preEsed  determlnition  to  protect  the  nro- 
gram  from  domination  by  any  one  group, 
and  to  make  it  an  even  better  and  more 
effective  progranv  for  child  development. 

Congress  must  completely  review  the  Pov- 
.  ertv  program  this  year,  and  It  is  Inevitable 
that  substantial  changes  will  be  made.  We 
need  much  better  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams dealing  In  poverty,  of  which  the  GEO 
programs  represent  only  about  10%  of  the 
total.  We  need  better  management  all  along 
the  line.  We  want  renewed  emphasis  on  local 
community  responsibility,  and  self  help.  We 
need  to  fill  in  some  of  the  present  gaps  In 
the  program.  For  one  example,  we  need  some 
kind  of  new  Job  creation  program,  fitted  into 
a  comprehensive  manpower  policy.  We  need 
new  devices  to  trigger  economic  develop- 
ment in  poor  neighborhoods.  And  we  need 
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new  attention  to  rural  poverty,  where  40% 
of  the  poor  live,  largely  unreached  by  present 
programs. 

By  requesting  an  extension  of  the  present 
poverty  program,  and  by  avoiding  any  pro- 
posals to  wreck  or  abolish  the  program,  the 
Nixon  Administration  seems  to  have  set  the 
stage  for  a  working  partnership  with  the 
Congress  to  attain  these  common  goals. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  1969] 
In  the  Nation:   A  Lfttle  Right  of  Left 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.  February  19. — From  the  pub- 
lic actions  and  the  private  talk  of  President 
Nixon  and  his  associates  It  is  now  possible  to 
get  a  reasonably  good  impression  of  this 
Administration's  direction  in  several  im- 
portant domestic  areas.  That  direction  might 
be  described  as  "a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
left  of  center." 

Mr.  Nixon's  antl-crlme  program  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  the  Administra- 
tion regards  as  a  possible  national  model, 
includes  the  dangerous  and  disturbing  possi- 
bility of  a  limited  system  of  preventive  de- 
tention: otherwise,  it  is  less  punitive  than  his 
campaign  rhetoric  suggested  and  places  a 
healthy  emphasis  on  Improving  police  and 
court  procedures  and  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

POVERTY  PROGRAM  EXTENDFD 

The  President  also  has  moved  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Johnson-created  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  another  year,  an 
even  further  departure  from  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign line.  This  appears  to  reflect  a  judg- 
ment— as  Pat  Moynihan  put  it — that  the 
poverty  program's  "goals  are  valid  and  this 
Administration  wishes  to  embrace  them  as 
its  own  goals." 

On  the  tough  and  immediate  question  of 
enforcing  school  desegregation,  Secretary 
Pinch  of  H.E.W.  has  moved  on  from  an  un- 
certain start  m  which  he  delayed  final  de- 
cision to  withhold  Federal  funds  from  five 
Southern  school  districts.  He  has  since 
cracked  down  on  three  other  Southern  dis- 
tricts and  has  spoken  out  bravely  about  at- 
tacking the  widespread  de  facto  school  segre- 
gation outside  the  South — some  of  which  he 
believes  Is  plain  old  discrimination. 

ROCKEFELLER'S    PRESSURE 

There  also  is  some  barely  discernible  mo- 
tion toward  relief  for  the  financially  hard- 
pressed  states — although  nothing  like  the 
sweeping  proposals  of  Governor  Rockefeller 
of  New  York.  On  this  issue,  the  Governor  has 
poured  on  the  kind  of  pressure  seldom  ap- 
plied to  a  President  by  a  defeated  rival,  or 
even  by  a  party  member  in  excellent  standing 
with  his  leader.  Having  drastically  cut  back 
proposed  New  York  social  expenditures,  while 
making  It  known  that  one  of  his  purposes 
was  to  force  Federal  action  to  aid  the  states. 
Rockefeller  then  preached  his  gospel  directly 
to  the  President  last  week  in  a  highly  publi- 
cized Cabinet- room  session. 

Later,  he  hired  the  respected  former  Dem- 
ocratic HEW.  Secretary,  Wilbur  Cohen,  to 
help  put  his  state-aid  plans  into  legisla- 
tive form.  Then  he  returned  to  Washington 
on  what  he  called  "a  selling  trip"— the  theme 
of  which  was  that  unless  some  help  for 
the  states  was  forthcoming,  the  Federal  sys- 
tem might  collapse. 

It  might,  too,  at  least  In  terms  of  the 
states"  ability  to  provide  even  low  levels  of 
social  services.  Even  so.  few  high  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration officials  are  ready  to  go  along 
with  the  Rockefeller  plan  to  retain  indefi- 
nitely the  10  per  cent  surcharge  on  Federal 
Income  taxes  and  turn  the  revenues  over 
to  the  states  for  educational  purposes.  One 
official  with  great  influence  on  domestic  leg- 
islation points  out.  for  Instance,  that  the 
surcharge  was  passed  for  a  specific  antl- 
Inflatlonary  purpose  and  was  coupled  at  the 


time  with  a  Congressional  direction  for  re- 
duced Federal  spending. 

STATE    needs   DRAMATIZED 

It  therefore  would  be  a  "breach  of  faith." 
in  this  Influential  view,  to  put  the  surcharge 
on  a  permanent  basis  or  to  use  Its  handsome 
proceeds  to  finance  new  Federal  spending 
programs. 

Rockefeller  has  nevertheless  succeeded  In 
dramatizing  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  states. 
The  result  might  be  quicker  motion  toward 
limited  forms  of  assistance.  Secretary  Finch, 
for  Instance,  has  under  sympathetic  con- 
sideration a  plan  to  establish  a  Federally 
supported  "mean"  between  Mississippi's 
$7  90  monthly  payment  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  New  York's  $50.83  (1966  figures). 

FEDERAL    AID    "MEAN"    PLAN 

The  difference  between  the  payment  level 
of  a  state  like  Mississippi  and  the  "mean" 
would  be  paid  by  Washington,  which  would 
also  take  over  a  small  percentage  of  pay- 
ments above  the  mean  by  states  like  New 
York.  The  higher-paying  states  would  fur- 
ther profit,  it  is  believed,  from  a  slowdown 
of  the  migration  of  welfare  recipients  out  of 
the  low-paying  states. 

That  is  less  state  aid  than  Rockefeller 
Is  advocating,  although,  for  the  poor.  It  is 
more — again — than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  campaign  discussion  of  wel- 
fare Issues.  As  for  helping  the  states  with 
health  and  education  expenditures,  high 
Administration  officials  are  talking  mostly 
about  an  eventual  system  of  block  grants, 
providing  the  states  more  flexlblity  In  the 
use  of  Federal  funds. 


|From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  20.  1969] 
The  Poverty  Message 
President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  reshaping  of  the  antlpoverty  program  is 
modest  in  Its  ideas  and  in  Its  language.  Its 
chief  significance  is  that  the  President  has 
decided,  at  least  temporarily,  against  dis- 
mantling the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, which  directs  the  v;ar  on  poverty.  His 
long-term  plans  remain  obscure. 

In  a  deliberate  shift  of  rhetorical  empha- 
sis away  from  President  Johnson's  grandiose 
and  overoptlmlstlc  approach.  Mr.  Nixon 
stresses  not  the  urgency  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  but  how  little  even  the  experts  know 
about  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  'Prece- 
dents are  weak  and  knowledge  uncertain.  " 
the  President  declares.  "How  vast  Is  the 
range  of  what  we  do  not  yet  know  and  how 
fragile  are  projections  based  on  social  under- 
standing." 

For  all  his  caution  on  these  points,  Mr. 
Nixon  does  spell  out  some  clear  precepts.  The 
blight  of  poverty  is  to  have  priority  atten- 
tion. The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
though  stripped  of  its  control  over  Head 
Start  and  the  Job  Corps,  is  to  stay  in  business 
as  a  hatcher  of  innovative  programs  to  com- 
bat want.  If  these  precepts  are  observed  in 
the  formulation  of  future  policy,  the  Admin- 
istration win  be  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  President  sets  forth  a  national  com- 
mitment to  provide  all  children  a  "healthful 
and  stimulating  development  during  the 
first  five  years  of  life."  How  significant  that 
commitment  proves  depends  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  programs  which  the  Administra- 
tion develops.  The  earlier  In  life  the  problems 
of  poverty  can  be  attacked,  the  better  the 
chance  that  an  individual  will  avoid  educa- 
tional failure  and  a  lifetime  of  c:epei:dency. 
But.  desirable  as  it  Is  to  concentrate  effort 
and  research  on  radically  improving  the  first 
five  years  of  a  poor  child's  life,  society  cannot 
afford  to  downgrade  the  problem  presented 
by  several  million  older  children  and  youths 
who  are  falling  in  school  and  getting  no- 
where even  in  today's  booming  job  market. 
The  President's  message  largely  Ignores  them, 
but  these   lost   youths  are   potential   social 
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dynamite  Society  h*«  to  keep  seeking  •olu- 
tlona  and  helping  them  a«  much  aa  It  can. 
Preventing  poverty  In  the  next  generation 
cannot  be  the  whole  answer. 

In  Its  specific  recommendations,  this  mes- 
sage la  essentially  an  Interim  report.  Mr. 
Nixon  promises  a  more  comprehensive  state- 
ment In  May  or  June  of  his  long-range  plans 
for  combating  poverty.  The  timetable  will 
give  Congress  a  year  to  consider  revisions  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  June  30,  1970.  Mean- 
while, the  President  asks  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  to  carry  the  programs  until 
that  date. 

His  decision  to  persevere  Is  a  welcome  re- 
bufT  to  those  reactionaries  who  had  hoped 
the  new  Administration  would  abandon  the 
antlpoverty  effort.  If  Mr.  Nixon  follows  up 
this  decision  effectively  in  his  choice  of  a 
new  head  of  O.E  O..  there  will  be  solid  ground 
for  hope  for  the  future  of  this  essential  na- 
tional program. 


THE  OVERCOMMERCIALIZATION  OP 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  8AXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  current  commercial  prac- 
tices prevailing  on  television,  and  I  find 
that  my  constituents  share  thfs  concern. 
The  problem  entails  the  number  of  com- 
mercial announcements  broadcast  by 
some  stations,  the  frequency  and  manner 
of  program  interruptions  for  the  broad- 
cast of  commercials,  the  length  of  some 
commercials,  and  the  total  amount  of 
broadcast  time  devoted  to  commercials. 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  is  not  new. 
The  history  of  the  problem  predates  the 
inception  of  television,  being  an  out- 
growth of  commercial  radio.  The  ques- 
tion was  recognized  as  early  as  1922  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. He  said: 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  should  allow  so 
great  a  possibility  for  service  to  be  drowned 
In  advertising  chatter. 

Congress  addressed  itself  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  airwaves  In  1934  by  passing 
the  Communications  Act.  establishing 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. In  1963  the  PCC  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  length  of  television 
time  devoted  to  commercials,  by  adopt- 
ing the  existing  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters"  Code  of  Good  Practices  in 
its  rules  and  regulations.  In  response  to 
heavy  pressure  the  PCC  unanimously  ter- 
minated the  rulemaking  proceedings  on 
January  15.  1964.  Nevertheless,  in  Feb- 
ruary the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  317  to  43  passed  the  Rogers  bill 
designed  to  prohibit  the  FCC  from  mak- 
ing rules  relating  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  advertisements. 

The  PCC  now  acts  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  It  can  revoke  a  broadcasting  li- 
cense or  refuse  to  grant  an  application 
for  a  renewal.  In  fact,  the  PCC  routinely 
approves  applications  for  renewal.  If  a 
station  has  flagrantly  exceeded  the  pro- 
PKJsed  commercial  time  as  stated  in  Its 
previous  application,  the  FCC  may  grant 
a  short-term  renewal  for  1  year  Instead 
of  the  customary  3-year  renewal.  This 
penalty  may  be  meaningless  if  invoked 
only  when  a  station  exceeds  the  pro- 
posed limit.  The  station  may  then  qual- 
ify its  application  for  renewal  to  such 
an  extent  that  Its  proposed  commercial 
time  is  indeflrilte.  For  example,  the  FCC 
recently  approved  an  applicant  that  in- 


dictated  its  standard  will  not  normally 
be  expected  to  exceed  33  minutes  of  com- 
mercials per  hour. 

Presently  sponsors  have  been  cram- 
ming more  but  shorter  messages  into  the 
same  time  space.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  30-second  commercial  as  the  basic 
advertising  unit,  there  has  been  a  100- 
percent  Increase  in  commercialization 
over  the  former  60-second  commercial. 
This  practice  has  been  approved  by 
the  TV  Code  which  also  recently  author- 
ized four  commercials  in  a  row  instead  of 
three  during  programs,  and  three  in- 
stead of  two  during  station  breaks. 

The  increase  in  number  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  repetition  of  loud,  irri- 
tating, and  annoying  commercials.  I  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  an  advertiser  to  use 
reasonable  means  to  present  a  product 
in  an  attractive  and  Intelligible  manner. 
Unfortunately,  a  recent  poll  indicates 
that  annoying  TV  commercials  do  not 
hurt  sales,  but  may  actually  stimulate 
them.  This  result  appears  to  have  evoked 
a  rash  of  commercials,  insulting  the  in- 
tellect of  the  average  American  TV 
viewer.  Daily  he  is  confronted  with  in- 
correct grammar,  bad  manners,  and  psy- 
chological misrepresentation  such  as  the 
equation  of  products  with  sex  appeal. 
No  one  should  have  a  right  to  inundate 
the  public  airwaves  with  obnoxious  and 
offensive  material  designed  to  stimulate 
sales.  This  continuing  annoyance  con- 
stitutes a  nuisance  which  must  t>e  abated. 

The  default  on  the  part  of  the  NAB 
in  effectively  addressing  these  problems 
and  others  caused  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.  to  withdraw  from 
membership  in  the  TV  Code  last  month. 
The  increase  In  the  number  of  commer- 
cials, compounded  by  the  annoying  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  presented,  appar- 
ently demonstrates  that  the  networks 
and  stations  have  failed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  self -regulation. 

This  challenge  must  be  met.  It  cannot 
be  met  by  the  public.  The  argument  that 
the  public  controls  the  network  policy 
by  holding  the  power  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  is  sheer  nonsense.  Eiecause  of 
the  limited  number  of  stations  in  the 
market  and  their  similar  commercial 
practices,  the  public  does  not  have  a  vi- 
able choice. 

Therefore,  the  broadcast  industry  is 
left  with  two  alternatives.  It  may  allow 
its  indifference  to  lead  to  such  a  public 
outcry  that  Federal  regulation  of  com- 
mercials ensues  or  it  may  rise  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  self-regulation,  a  challenge 
that  has  not  been  met. 

At  this  time  a  public  warning  to  the 
television  industry  to  take  corrective 
measures  would  seem  most  appropriate. 
A  stricter  code  and  voluntary  policing 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  is  essential.  The  sub- 
scribers to  the  code  should  include  all 
but  those  few  stations  that  are  too  small 
and  financially  unable  to  meet  its  re- 
quirements. Finally,  the  FCC  should  pay 
closer  scrutiny  to  renewal  applications. 
The  ownership  of  a  television  license  is 
a  public  trust — not  a  property  right.  The 
airwaves  in  fact  belong  to  the  public. 
This  public  trust  must  not  be  violated  by 
an  overdose  of  television  commercials, 
which  annoys  the  public  In  the  privacy 
of  their  own  homes. 


METHODS  OP  MZLITARY 
CONSCRIPTION 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  we 
face  a  growing  awareness  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  particularly  our 
yoimg  people,  who  are  most  directly  af- 
fected, that  the  present  Inequitable  and 
outdated  methods  of  military  conscrip- 
tion must  be  changed.  The  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  the  abolition  of 
the  draft  and  the  institution  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Hatfield  )  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  vol- 
unteer military.  Recently  I  joined  with 
him  and  eight  other  Senators  in  pro- 
posing legislation  to  end  the  draft  as  it 
Is  now  constituted  and  to  substitute  a 
volunteer  army.  In  addition.  I  believe 
that  efforts  should  also  go  forward  to 
improve  selective  service  procedures,  .so 
long  as  we  are  faced  with  the  system's 
continued  existence. 

Senator  H.^TFIELD  expressed  his  views 
on  a  volunteer  army  to  students  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  in  Missoula,  on 
February  7,  1969.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  outstanding  and 
challenging  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

Many  thoughtful  and  concerned  people 
have  correctly  identified  the  major  challenge 
this  country  faces  today  as  our  apparent  In- 
ability to  rationally  establish  national  pri- 
orities. One  example.  There  are  between  10 
and  20  million  hungry  and  malnourished 
people  In  the  United  States — the  most  abun- 
dant nation  In  the  world — but  somehow  we 
Just  cannot  seem  to  muster  the  needed  re- 
sources or  commitment  to  end  this  shameful 
situation  Instead,  we  spend  billions  upon 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  stockpiling 
weapons  to  kill  every  person  on  this  planet 
a  dozen  times  over.  The  Irony  Is  that  no  one 
consciously  sat  down  and  decided  that  the 
children  In  Mississippi  should  go  hungry- 
This  Insane  distortion  In  our  national  and 
moral  commitments  Is  the  result  of  ritual. 
not  reason:  the  generals  in  the  Pentagon 
whisper  that  they  want  bigger  and  better 
bombs:  the  public  hysterically  demands  that 
we  close  the  "megaton  gap:"  and  the  poli- 
ticians frantically  pledge  billions  of  dollars 
to  feed  that  most  sacred.  If  mythical,  cow— 
"national  security." 

And  the  children  whimper  In  their  sleep 
because  they  are  hungry. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  blame  this 
Imbalance  In  our  national  priorities  on  a 
.sinister  conspiracy  of  the  "military-indus- 
trial complex  '  Critics  cite  the  fact  that  the 
national  defense  budget  was  40  million  dol- 
lars annually  when  President  Elsenhower 
made  his  farewell  address  In  which  he  Issued 
a  warning  about  the  growing  alliance  be- 
tween military  and  industrial  interests.  To- 
day, less  than  a  decade  later,  this  defense 
budget  has  doubled  to  80  billion  dollars. 
Critics  also  point  to  the  Implications  of  the 
fact  that  one  out  of  every  10  workers  In  this 
country  Is  employed  In  defense  activities. 
Ten  percent  of  our  breadwinners  and.  there- 
fore— counting  their  dependents — at  least  20 
percent  of  our  population  finds  Its  livelihood 
dependent  on  the  continued  good  health  and 
fortune  of  the  defense  establishment. 

But  these  horrifying  staUstlcs  don't  tell 
the  entire  story  and  It  Is  much  too  simplis- 
tic to  describe  the  nature  of  the  threat  as 
the  ambitions  and  momentum  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial   complex.    Our    universities. 
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from  where  much  Of  the  opposition  to  this 
alliance  has  grown,  have  hyporcrltlcally 
nourished  the  monster  they  seek  to  destroy. 
Last  year  alone,  our  universities  accepted 
$300  million  In  research  and  development 
funds  from  the  Defense  Department.  This 
money  financed  projects  ranging  from  re- 
search Into  the  Inhuman  weapons  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  to  the  Installment  of  computers 
in  Thailand  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing, 
projecting,  and  hopefully  programming  the 
behavior  of  the  Thai  peasants.  Our  universi- 
ties are  slowly  being  corrupted  by  the  very 
forces  they  fear.  They,  too,  have  a  great  deal 
at  stake  In  the  continued  good  health  of 
the  defense  establishment. 

There  Is  yet  another  arm  to  this  octopus 
which  Is  strangling  our  national  conscience 
and  consuming  the  resources  that  are  need- 
ed to  nourish  our  people  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  country.  Like  private 
enterprise  and  academla.  the  world  of  poli- 
tics also  has  a  vested  Interest  in  assuring  the 
vitality  of  the  defense  establishment.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  often  find  their  hope 
of  re-election  partially  based  on  the  amount 
of  defense  contracts  they  bring  into,  or  keep, 
In  their  districts.  In  many  cases  It  would  be 
political  suicide  for  them  to  vote  to  cut  back 
defense  spending  If  It  In  some  way  affected 
the  economic  health  of  their  constituencies. 
So  politicians,  who  are  In  the  best  position 
to  understand  the  dangers  of  the  mlUtary- 
mdustrlal-academlc-poUtlcal  complex,  are 
also  In  a  difficult  position  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

Thus,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  creating  a 
frankensteln  we  are  unable  to  control.  But 
the  situation  is  not  hopeless.  Although  there 
Is  no  one  solution,  no 'single  brake  that  can 
be  applied,  there  are  some  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  create  a  counterforce  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  our  movement  toward  a  mili- 
taristic society.  We  can  place  checks  on  our 
government's  ability  to  involve  the  United 
States  In  war. 

Let's  look  at  It  realistically.  The  ability 
to  put  young  men  In  uniform  Is  absolutely 
vital  to  any  major  commitment  to  war.  One 
man — the  President — now  has  this  ability 
and  there  exists  no  effective  check  on  It.  The 
Executive  Branch  of  government  has  declared 
that  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
has  the  power  to  send  American  men.  In  any 
number  he  chooses,  to  any  spot  In  the  world, 
without  the  approval  or  even  consent  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  again  prop>osed  a  bill  that  would. 
In  Its  effect,  place  restraints  on  the  Presi- 
dent's unilateral  capacity  to  Involve  the 
United  States  In  conflict.  This  legislation 
would  also  enhance  rather  than  Inhibit  our 
ability  to  respond  to  genuine  threats  to  our 
national  safety. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  the  Voluntary  Military  Manpower 
Procurement  Act  of  1969  which  would  abol- 
ish the  draft  and  return  our  nctlon  to  a 
voluntary  military.  If  our  armed  forces  were 
based  on  volunteer  enlistment  It  would  cur- 
tall  the  Executive  Branch's  unilateral  capa- 
bility to  Involve  us  in  war  In  two  ways.  First, 
since  the  armed  services  would  fill  their 
ranks  with  volunteers  rather  than  draftees, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  President  to  com- 
mit us  to  an  unpopular  war  such  as  Vietnam 
and  still  Induce  the  necessary  number  of 
young  men  to  volunteer.  Before  Intervening 
in  a  conflict,  then,  the  President  would  be 
forced  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  our 
Involvement  could  be  convincingly  justified 
to  the  public. 

A  further  check  will  be  the  President's 
awareness  that  If  he  can't  sell  the  war  to 
the  American  public,  he  must  be  able  to  sell 
It  to  Congress.  If  Insufficient  numbers  of 
young  men  believed  in  the  commitment 
enough  to  volunteer,  the  President  would 
have  to  ask  Congress  to  re-lnstltute  the 
draft.  Before  he  decides  to  Intervene  In  con- 
flict then,  he  will  take  pains  to  see  that 
he  can  justify  his  action  to  Congress  and 
this  fact  should  reduce  the  possibility  of 
a  Ul-consldered  commitment  of  troop*. 


A  volunteer  military  will  force  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  think 
through  even  a  limited  commitment  of 
American  military  forces  and  consider  every 
possible  outcome — a  requirement  which 
might  have  produced  more  rational  policies 
with  regard  to  Vietnam. 

I  believe  a  voluntary  military  would  also 
help  slow  down  military  spending  by  mak- 
ing the  true  costs  of  our  defense  system  more 
apparent. 

A  voluntary  military  would  not  cost  any 
more  than  an  army  of  conscripts.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  price  would  be  just  the  same  but 
the  bill  would  be  sent  to  a  different  party. 
Under  a  voluntary  military,  as  I  propose,  all 
taxpayers  would  share  the  true  costs  of  sup- 
porting our  armed  forces.  This  is  not  the 
case  under  our  current  draft  system  where 
those  young  men  we  force  Into  the  military 
are  the  ones  that  subsidize  their  own  serv- 
ice. Let  me  explain.  When  a  young  man  is 
capable  of  earning  $350  in  civilian  employ- 
ment and  is  drafted  Into  the  army  where  he 
only  earns  $210 — including  room,  board,  and 
family  allowances — he  is  forced  to  sacrifice 
the  difference  between  what  he  could  be 
earning  as  a  civilian  and  what  he  actually 
earns  as  an  army  private.  So.  In  addition  to 
donating  two  years  of  his  life,  the  young 
man  is  also  forced  to  sacrifice  8140  a  month 
In  terms  of  what  he  could  be  earning.  I  am 
determined  that  we  remedy  this  Injustice  by 
placing  the  financial  burden  of  our  national 
defense  where  it  belongs— on  the  general  tax- 
payers rather  than  on  the  hapless  shoulders 
of  the  young  men  we  force  Into  uniform. 

The  $140  of  earning  {x>wer  that  is  denied 
draftees  Is  called  a  hidden  tax.  It  does  not 
appear  In  the  national  budget  and  It  is  not 
paid  by  the  general  taxpayer.  But  It  Is  a  very 
definite  tax  against  the  young  men  drafted 
into  the  airmed  forces.  Professor  John  K.  Gal- 
brlath  very  eloquently  described  this  ineq- 
uity: "The  draft  survives  principally  as  a 
device,"  he  said,  "by  which  we  use  compul- 
sion to  get  young  men  to  serve  at  less  than 
the  market  rate  of  pay.  We  shift  the  cost  of 
military  service  from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer 
who  benefits  by  lower  taxes  to  the  young 
draftee.  This  is  a  highly  regressive  arrange- 
ment that  we  would  not  tolerate  In  any  other 
area.  Presumably,  freedom  of  choice  here  as 
elsewhere  would  be  worth  paying  for." 

An  outstanding  economist  and  scholar. 
Professor  Walter  Ol.  has  produced  figures 
that  point  out  the  magnitude  of  this  In- 
equity. On  the  basis  of  1964  statistics,  he 
has  estimated  that  the  hidden  tax — or  the 
difference  between  what  a  young  man  could 
earn  as  a  civilian  and  as  a  draftee — was 
$1,680  per  year.  But  during  that  year  tax- 
payers over  21  paid  an  average  federal  tax 
of  only  $633.  In  Professor  Ol's  words:  "The 
typical  draftee  [was]  thus  saddled  with  a 
hidden  tax  that  |was|  over  twice  as  high  as 
the  federal  Income  tax  burden  of  an  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer." 

As  a  footnote  to  this  discussion  of  the 
inequity  of  the  hidden  tax — or  tax  on  pa- 
triotism as  some  have  called  it — I  would  like 
to  make  this  point.  Maintaining  the  armed 
services  and  providing  for  the  national 
defense  takes  both  human  and  material 
resources.  We  get  the  necessary  human  re- 
sources through  conscription  and  without 
paying  what  It  is  worth.  No  one  has  ever 
suggested  that  we  also  conscript  the  neces- 
sary material  resources.  There  Is  no  need  to 
describe  the  reaction  of  the  business  world 
if  we  pegan  to  conscript  needed  guns,  blank- 
ets, food,  and  jeeps  and  paid  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  these  goods  were  worth.  Is  it 
any  fairer  to  do  this  to  young  men :  to  requi- 
sition two  years  out  of  their  lives:  send  them 
off  to  wars  from  which  they  might  not  re- 
turn; pay  them  less  than  two-thirds  of  what 
they  could  earn  on  the  open  market;  and, 
as  the  final  Insult,  refuse  to  allow  many  of 
them  a  voice  or  vote  In  these  basic  decisions 
that  affect  their  lives. 


If  we  paid  young  men  salaries  high  enough 
to  Induce  them  to  volunteer,  we  would  merely 
be  paying  for  the  true  value  of  their  service 
and  the  added  budgetary  cost  would  only  be 
a  reflection  of  the  actual  cost  of  our  armed 
services.  Under  the  draft,  the  American  voter 
never  sees  the  true  cost  of  our  armed  forces 
because  he  doesn't  have  to  pay  it:  the  young 
man  in  uniform  does.  Under  a  voluntary 
military  where  we  paid  realistic  salaries,  the 
public  would  see  for  the  first  time  what  the 
maintenance  of  our  armed  forces  was  costing 
the  country.  The  taxpayers  concern  with  the 
pursestrtngs  could  be  counted  on.  then,  to 
cause  them  to  look  more  carefully  at  our 
military  commitments  to  see  if  they  are  truly 
worth  paying  for. 

But  I  did  not  Introduce  my  bill  to  move 
our  nation  t<i  a  voluntary  military  for  the 
single  purpose  of  providing  checks  on  the 
ability  of  our  government  to  involve  us  In 
war.  The  draft  should  be  abolished  because 
it  cannot  meet  the  three  criteria  of  any  mil- 
itary manpower  procurement  system:  First, 
to  preserve  the  maximum  amount  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  freedom  from  unjustified 
Intrusion  by  the  government;  second,  to  be 
fair  in  its  application  so  that  every  young 
man  receives  equal  treatment  and  no  young 
man  Is  required  to  make  sacrifices  that  are 
not  demanded  of  his  peers;  and  third,  to 
provide  the  maximum  national  security  wltli 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy. 

It  can  very  definitely  be  shown.  I  believe, 
that  the  current  selective  service  program 
does  not  meet  these  criteria.  First,  the  draft 
denies  individual  liberty.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  editorially: 
"We  should  recognize  that  (the  draft]  Is 
about  the  most  odious  form  of  Government 
control  've  have  yet  accepted.  We  should  not 
forget  that  It  Is  a  basic  violation  of  our  tra- 
ditions of  freedom  and  Individualism.  .  .  ." 
I  feel  strongly  that  each  man  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  serve  his  country,  but  he  must 
be  granted  the  freedom  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibility and  the  right  to  determine  what 
form  his  service  shall  take.  Individual  liberty 
Is  not  a  concession  granted  by  government 
that  can  be  withdrawn  or  that  must  be  paid 
for  by  military  service.  It  is  the  ultimate  and 
guaranteed  right  of  democracy  and  It  must 
not  be  compromised. 

The  draft  also  fails  to  meet  the  second 
criterion  because  it  is  not  equally  applied  to 
all  men.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sentment generated  because  the  Selective 
Service  System  is  not  administered  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country;  because  of 
the  uncertainty  young  men  must  live  with; 
and  because  of  the  many  Inequities  of  the 
deferment  system.  But  the  most  basic  In- 
equity— which  Is  often  camoufiaged  by  list- 
ing of  specific  Injustices — Is  the  fact  that  a 
smaller  and  smaller  minority  of  our  young 
men  Is  carrying  the  burden  of  national  de- 
fense. Even  under  today's  crisis  conditions, 
the  military  services  draft  only  about  350,000 
men  out  of  a  draft  eligible  pool  that  totals 
12  million. 

Addressing  the  third  criterion,  that  of 
efficiently  and  economically  providing  the 
necessary  quantity  and  quality  of  men,  it  is 
found  that  the  current  system  of  conscrip- 
tion again  falls  to  meet  the  mark.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Selective  Service  System  Is  designed 
only  to  provide  large  numbers  of  men  and 
is  Inherently  incapable  of  supplying  well- 
qualified  personnel  to  the  armed  services. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  draftees,  who  have  been 
taken  from  civilian  life  against  their  wishes, 
spend  their  two  years  of  military  service 
counting  the  days  until  they  get  out.  As  soon 
as  the  required  period  is  over,  they  inevita- 
bly return  to  civilian  life.  Their  empty  bunks 
are  filled  with  other  unwilling  draftees  and 
the  cycle  contlnuts.  Any  personnel  manager 
would  be  quick  to  agree  that  low  morale 
among  employees  reduces  the  efficiency  of 
any  operation  and  in  a  situation  where  men 
are  forced  Into  duty  against  their  will,  low 
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morale  U  to  be  expected.  Con»equently.  In- 
efflclency  results. 

The  eagerness  of  draftees  to  return  to  civil- 
ian life  also  prevents  specialized  training  and 
in-depth  knowledge  of  the  complex  weapons 
systems  of  our  country  With  Its  emphasis  on 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  the  draft  auto- 
matically produces  a  high  turnover  rate  in 
personnel.  Among  draftees,  this  turnover 
rate  Is  93  to  95  percent.  In  other  words,  only 
6  to  8  percent  of  the  young  men  drafted 
stay  In  the  armed  forces  beyond  their  two- 
year  obligation.  Consider  the  Implication  of 
these  statistics  on  our  national  security  dur- 
ing a  period  when,  as  NAVY  magazine  polnu 
out  "the  new  demands  Imposed  by  warfare 
suggest  that  what  we  need  Is  not  only  super- 
weapons  but  supermen  In  uniform." 

There  are  a  number  of  people  who  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  national  lottery 
system  where  draftees  would  be  selected  on 
a  random  basis  from  a  pool  of  dralt-ellglble 
18  or  19  year  olds.  Again,  this  proposal  does 
not  meet  the  established  criteria  of  an  ac- 
ceptable military  manpower  procurement 
system  First,  this  method  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  young  men  are  forced  into  duty 
and  are  iteoled  their  Individual  liberty.  See- 
on*.  thl»  method  of  randomly  selecting  who 
shall  serve  does  not  alleviate  the  basic  In- 
justice of  the  draft  but  only  treats  some  of 
Its  s3rniptoms.  The  lottery  could  reduce  some 
of  the  Inequities  currently  found  in  the  de- 
ferment system  and  the  lack  of  uniform  ad- 
ministration by  the  4000  draft  boards,  but 
It  does  not  remedy  the  basic  inequity  of  forc- 
ing one  man  to  serve  while  allowing  another 
his  freedom  In  his  book.  "The  Wrong  Man  In 
Uniform."  Bruce  Chapman  questions:  Is  In- 
justice handed  out  by  a  machine  any  more 
tolerable  than  injustice  handed  out  by  men? 
The  lottery  he  contends,  "would  be  a  su- 
premely callous,  a  dehumanizing,  a  frivolous. 
Government-sponsored  game  of  Russian 
roulette." 

And.  Anally,  neither  Is  the  quality  of  serv- 
lcem.en  Improved  nor  the  efficiency  or  econ- 
omy of  the  system  enhanced  under  the  lot- 
tery proposal  Men  will  still  be  serving  against 
their  win  and  the  turnover  rate  will  be  no 
different  than  today.  The  lottery  approach 
Is  a  patchwork  proposal  designed  to  cover 
some  of  the  gaping  boles  In  the  fabric  of 
military  conscription,  but  It  does  little  to 
re- tailor  the  flaws  In  the  basic  design  of  the 
draft. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  cxxrrent  frustra- 
tion with  military  conscription  can  lead  to 
more  than  Ineffective  reform  of  the  draft 
la'vs:  It  can  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the 
draft  and  a  return  to  a  system  that  first, 
provides  absolute  personal  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  government  Interference.  No  one 
would  be  forced  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces 
against  his  will.  Second,  a  volunteer  system 
would  eliminate  the  Inequities  of  conscrip- 
tion and  would  end  the  Injustice  of  forcing 
some  to  serve  while  allowing  the  majority 
their  Uberty.  Third,  a  voluntary  military 
system  would  provide  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  armed  service. 

While  logic  and  principle  may  both  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  voluntary  military,  the 
question  still  must  be  asked:  "Is  It  prac- 
ticable?" 

The  voluntary  military  U  unusually  first 
challenged  on  the  grounds  that  It  would 
never  provide  the  armed  services  with  the 
number  of  men  needed.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, points  to  the  contrary. 

In  reality,  we  are  talking  about  rather 
small  numbers  of  men.  In  peace  time,  a  vol- 
unteer military,  with  Its  reduced  turnover, 
should  only  need  to  recruit  about  330  thou- 
sand voung  men  a  year  In  the  enlisted  ranks. 
Statistically,  this  comes  down  to  leas  than 
two  men  out  of  every  100  In  what  Is  called 
the  "draft-eligible  pool" — those  young  men 
between  ages  18  and  26.  Even  If  tbU  "pool" 
Is  limited  to  the  ages  18  through  20 — when 
moat    young    men   are   making    career   de- 


cisions— the  military  would  still  need  to  re- 
cruit only  about  sU  out  over  every  100 
men  Into  the  enlisted  ranks  each  year. 

The  task  Is  to  make  a  military  career  at- 
tractive and  rewarding  enough  to  induce  this 
relatively  small  number  to  volunteer.  Two 
economists  who  worked  on  the  1964  defense 
manpower  project  sponsored  by  the  Penta- 
gon—Professor Walter  Ol  and  Dr.  Harry 
Glllman — have  concluded  that  salary  in- 
creases totaling  somewhere  around  $4  billion 
or  less  would  provide  all  the  incentive  needed 
to  supply  a  peace-time  sirmed  forces.  The 
price  tag  would  raise  to  about  98  billion  dur- 
ing wartime.  I  would  be  happy  to  go  into  the 
facts  and  figures  supporting  these  estimates 
later  on  If  anyone  wishes. 

But  I  personally  believe  we  should  go  be- 
yond Just  making  a  military  career  competi- 
tive with  civilian  employment  In  terms  of 
salary.  My  bill  contemplates  not  only  raising 
pay  scales  considerably  but  seeks  to  Improve 
the  fringe  beneflta  and  status  of  a  mlUUry 
career.  Among  the  Improved  benefits  are 
greater  educational  opportunities  and  the 
expansion  of  social,  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities  for  military  personnel  and  their 
families.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill  ease  the 
currently  rigid  promotion  schedules  and  In- 
crease re-enllstment  bonuses.  Also,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  and  the  National  Guard. 

I  am  confident  that  by  Increasing  the  pay 
scales  and  making  a  military  career  more  at- 
tractive m  the  fore-mentioned  ways,  we  will 
be  able  to  attract  the  necessary  numbers  of 
men  and  return  our  country  to  a  voluntary 
military. 

A  second  common  criticism  of  the  pro- 
posal for  a  voluntary  military  Is  that  It  would 
produce  an  all-black  army.  This  U  very 
Improbable. 

First.  It  is  not  too  likely  that  higher  pay 
scales  would  make  the  military  a  correspond- 
ing greater  attraction  for  black  Americans. 
Robert  TolUson  argues  convincingly  in  his 
article  "Racial  Balance  and  the  Volunteer 
Army"  that  Increased  pay  would  not  cause  a 
significant  Increase  In  black  enlistments  be- 
cause most  blacks  who  are  Interested  In  a 
military  career  Join  now.  Even  with  Its  cur- 
rent low  pay  scales  the  military  offers  many 
black  Americans  better  employment  oppor- 
tunities than  they  can  find  In  the  civilian 
Job  market. 

Even  If  every  black  young  man  decided  on 
a  military  career,  currently  only  about  100 
to  120  thousand  of  them  are  eligible  to  enlist 
because  of  the  military's  physical  and  aca- 
demic standards.  Professor  Thomas  Schelling 
of  Harvard  University  has  estimated  that  at 
present  acceptance  rates,  about  10  blacks 
would  he  accepted  for  every  50  whitee,  with 
an  ultimate  ratio  of  about  20  percent  of  the 
armed  forces.  Even  If  enlistment  standards 
were  made  more  flexible  and  more  black 
Americans  were  eligible  to  enlist.  It  is  difficult 
to  argue  convincingly  that  even  a  larger 
ratio  would  be  undesirable.  As  Is  pointed 
out  by  five  members  of  Congress  In  their 
book  "How  to  End  the  Draft":  "There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  fact  that  military 
service  in  an  all-volunteer  Army  might  offer 
some  Negroes  better  living  conditions,  better 
education,  more  secure  employment,  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  assuming  responsibility,  and  a 
more  dlgrUfied  life  than  the  civilian  economy 
can  offer.  It  Is  not  our  military  system  which 
should  be  condemned  for  offering  a  chance 
to  the  Negro,  It  Is  the  civilian  sector  of  our 
society  which  should  be  condemned  for  fail- 
ing to  allow  the  Negro  to  share  fully  the 
fruits  of  America's  prosperity. " 

But  our  nation  Is  committed  to  Improving 
the  economic  opportunities  for  our  black  cit- 
izens. As  we  expand  the  possibilities  In  the 
civilian  Job  sector,  fewer  black  men  will  find 
the  military  to  be  the  most  attractive  road 
to  higher  economic  and  social  status  and  this 
win  tend  to  place  an  effective  celling  on  the 
number  of  blacks  who  enlist. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  a  voluntary  military  will 


result  In  an  all-black  army  for  a  final  reason. 
Kacks  compose  only  one-third  of  what  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  cate- 
gorized as  "poor"  Americans.  For  every  black 
young  man  who  found  the  military  attractive 
because  of  pay  and  other  benefits,  two  white 
young  men  would  be  drawn  Into  a  military 
career  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  voluntary  military  Is  also  criticized  on 
the  assumption  that  a  professional  military 
would  be  an  automatic  political  threat: 
alarmists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  mili- 
tary coups.  There  are  several  factors  that 
render  this  argument  slightly  ridiculous. 
First,  except  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  a 
brief  period  during  World  War  I,  our  nation 
has  relied  almost  exclusively  on  a  volunteer 
or  professional  army.  Civilian  control  of  gov- 
ernment has  never  been  threatened. 

Second,  we  by  and  large  already  have  a 
professional  army.  During  the  years  1960- 
1965,  before  Vletman,  draftees  comprised 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  armed  forces.  To- 
day, at  Vietnam  force  levels,  they  represent 
only  15  percent.  These  draftees,  who  are  only 
In  the  service  for  two  years  and  who  are  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  military  power  struc- 
ture, have  very  little  ability  to  Inject  a 
"civilian"  Influence  on  the  military.  The  dan- 
ger of  military  elitism  comes  primarily  from 
the  officers  who  are,  and  always  have  been, 
professionals.  The  civilian  Influence  must  be 
Injected  at  the  top — In  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  If  we  are  to  estab- 
lish safeguards  against  the  dangers  of  a  mili- 
tary clique  or  class.  The  possible  mllltorv 
threat  to  political  stability  Is  largely  un- 
related to  the  system  used  in  recruiting  en- 
listed men. 

Critics  have  also  emotionally  condemned 
the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer  military  be- 
cause they  fear  It  would  result  In  an  army 
of  "mercenaries."  This,  too.  Is  not  a  very 
credible  argument.  Number  one.  It  presup- 
poses that  young  men  will  choose  a  military 
career  solely  because  they  are  paid  well. 
Young  men  who  pick  careers  as  teachers  or 
carpenters  certainly  don't  reach  their  decision 
purely  on  the  basis  of  economics  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  those  who  enlist 
In  the  military  would  be  motivated  entirely 
by  pay  scales.  In  the  second  place,  our  mili- 
tary officers  have  traditionally  been  well- 
paid  and  they  have  not  been  characterized 
contemptuously  as  mercenaries.  Indeed,  as 
the  prestigious  magazine.  Science,  has  asked 
editorially,  "Why  Is  a  volunteer  officer 
I  called)  a  'dedicated  career  man'  but  an  en- 
listed man  [called]  a 'mercenary'?" 

One  final  criticism  made  of  an  all-volun- 
teer military  Is  that  It  would  not  be  as  fiexl- 
ble  as  an  army  produced  by  the  draft.  There 
Is  little  logic  to  this  argument.  An  estimated 
43  percent  of  the  army  at  any  given  time  has 
less  than  one  year's  experience.  In  an  emer- 
gency situation  are  we  willing  to  risk  the 
possible  consequences  of  committing  these 
inexperienced  troops?  In  all  probability,  fu- 
ture conflicts  In  which  U.S.  troops  become 
Involved  will  be  guerrilla  actions — such  as 
Vietnam.  Our  experience  In  this  war  has 
shown  that  what  Is  needed  Is  a  force  of 
highly  trained  men  not  green  recruits  who 
see  action  for  only  a  few  months  befqrc 
their  tour  Is  over. 

In  a  time  of  crisis  such  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  War  or  the  Berlin  Crisis,  the 
draft  Is  Irrelevant  to  our  ability  to  respond 
rapidly.  Loglstlcally,  It  takes  at  least  two  and 
a  half  months  to  conscript  civilians  and 
turn  them  Into  soldiers.  In  crisis,  we  must  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  Ready  Reserve,  not  the 
draft,  to  provide  for  our  defense.  And  Im- 
proved Reserve,  as  proposed  In  my  bill. 
coupled  with  an  experienced  army,  would 
provide  the  most  flexible  armed  forces  pos- 
sible. And  of  course  In  the  event  of  an  all- 
out  land  war  requiring  the  addition  of  mil- 
lions of  men  to  the  armed  forces.  Congress 
could  always  relnstltute  the  draft. 
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My  opposition  to  conscription  can  be 
basically  summed  up  In  one  brief  sentence. 
The  draft  is  immoral  In  principle,  Inequi- 
table In  practice  and  Injurious  to  our  na- 
tional security.  The  fact  that  we  have 
docilely  accepted  It  for  so  long  is  sad  testi- 
mony to  our  lack  of  vigilance  In  protecting 
our  democratic  tradition  and  belief  In  In- 
dividual liberty. 


GREAT  MORTGAGE   HOLDUP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  boost  in  interest  rates  is 
a  problem  of  growing  concern  as  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  article  by  Sidney  Mar- 
golius,  a  highly  respected  commentator 
on  economic  problems.  His  article  illus- 
trates just  what  the  real  cost  of  interest 
is  today:  particularly,  that  connected 
with  Federal  Housing  Administration 
mortgages.  The  statistics  are  frightening 
and  shocking.  Such  a  situation  could 
lead  to  that  of  many  years  ago  where 
the  purchase  of  a  home  was  economically 
impossible  for  a  substantial  number  of 
our  citizens.  It  is  a  problem  that  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  I  commend  this  fine 
article  which  illustrates  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Great    Mortgage    Holdup 
(By  Sidney  MargoUus) 

How  would  you  like  to  put  out  960,000  to 
repay  a  $20,000  mortgage? 

That's  exactly  what  can  happen  jo  you  as 
the  result  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  ac- 
tion in  raising  the  Interest  rate  on  govern- 
ment-guaranteed PHA  mortgages  to  IVi  per 
cent  plus  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  the  FHA 
premium.  This  makes  a  total  of  8>er  cent. 

At  the  same  time  the  Administration  raised 
the  rate  on  VA  mortgages  to  TVi  per  cent. 

This  was  the  first  action  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration directly  affecting  consumers.  It 
took  place  less  than  a  week  after  the  Ad- 
ministration took  office. 

The  Increase  follows  by  nine  months  the 
jump  from  6  per  cent  to  6^4  made  by  the 
previous  Administration  last  May.  In  the  last 
weeks  of  his  Administration,  however,  former 
President  Johnson  had  refused  the  request  of 
VA  Administrator  William  Driver  to  Increase 
the  rate  again. 

ACTDAI,      INTEREST      PAffi 

People  were  shocked  enough  when  they 
learned  that  6  per  cent  rates  on  mortgages 
usually  doubled  the  amount  they  would  pay 
back  on  a  30  or  35-year  mortgage.  The  new 
rates  for  the  first  time  actually  can  triple  the 
amount  a  homeowner  pays. 

For  example,  on  a  35-year  mortgage  the 
payment  for  Interest  and  principal  at  7>/i 
per  cent  comes  to  $6.75  a  month  for  each 
SI. 000  of  mortgage,  plus  42  cents  for  the  FHA 
premium  Insuring  the  lender  against  loss 
(not  charged  on  VA  mortgages).  On  a  $20.- 
000  FHA  mortgage,  the  payment  would  be 
$143.31  a  month,  or  a  total  of  $60,190  for  35 
years.  (These  monthly  figures  do  not.  of 
course.  Include  taxes  or  Insurance  often  paid 
each  month  with  the  mortgage.) 

That  means  a  home  buyer  undertaking  a 
mortgage  on  these  terms  would  pay  an  in- 
credible 840.000  Just  In  Interest.  This  is  more 
than  the  average  Industrial  worker  earns  In 
six  years  at  current  wages. 

Even  on  a  30-year  mortgage  for  $20,000.  the 
home  buyer  would  repay  a  total  of  $53,387. 

At  last  year's  6  per  cent  rate  (plus  one-half 
of  1  per  cent)  the  family  that  took  on  a 
$20,000.  30-year  mortgage  would  pay  back 
$46,184,  and  for  a  35-year  term,  $51,450. 


j  One  of  the  most  revealing  aspects  of  the 
new  Increase  Is  that  for  the  first  time,  gov- 
ernment-backed mortgages  cost  more  than 
the  ordinary  "conventional"  mortgages.  These 
are  made  by  the  lenders  without  any  govern- 
ment guarantee  against  loss.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  reported  that  the  effective 
rate  on  conventional  mortgages  on  new 
houses  averaged  7 '4  per  cent  In  December 
throughout  the  country. 

Rates  on  government-backed  mortgages 
have  risen  gradually  from  the  5V4  per  cent  of 
1965  when  the  Vietnam  war  became  Inten- 
sified. Usually  Increases  were  about  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  at  a  time.  But  the  two  In- 
creases of  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  each 
In  less  than  nine  months  are  double  the 
total  Increase  of  the  previous  three  years. 

The  leaping  mortgage  rates  have  been  a 
main  reason  why  home  ownership  has  be- 
come the  second  fastest-rising  item  in  the 
cost  of  living  (next  to  medical  costs).  Home- 
owner costs  have  Jumped  31  per  cent  In  the 
past'  decade  compared  to  an  overall  rise  in 
living  costs  of  23  per  cent. 

WHAT    CAN    YOU    DO? 

What  can  you  do  about  this,  outside  of  Just 
buying  a  tent?  Obviously  you  have  to  shop 
Interest  rates  more  widely  among  different 
lenders,  try  to  put  down  more,  try  to  pay  off 
sooner,  and  make  sure  you  get  a  right  to 
prepay  without  a  severe  penalty  written  Into 
your  contract  (in  case  rates  come  down 
later) . 

Note  that  conventional  mortgages  are  a 
little  cheaper  now  than  PHA  or  VA.  You  do 
have  to  make  a  larger  dowm  payment  for  a 
"conventional,"  and  won't  get  as  long  to  pay 
off.  The  more  you  can  put  down,  the  better 
your  chances  of  getting  a  lower  rate. 

Avoid  very  long  terms.  A  35-year  mortgage 
Instead  of  30  will  reduce  your  payments  only 
about  $5  a  month.  But  you'll  pay  87,000  more 
In  total  interest. 

A  house  with  a  lower-rate  mortgage  which 
you  can  take  over  now  takes  on  additional 
value  If  the  seller  will  let  you  take  over  the 
old  mortgage. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  selling,  you 
should  know  that  you  are  still  liable  If  the 
buyer  takes  over  your  mortgage.  So  be  sure 
he  signs  a  bond  which  makes  him  fully 
liable  to  the  lender,  and  check  his  credit  to 
make  sure  he  Is  a  good  risk. 

One  thing  Congress  could  do  to  help  some 
young  families  and  restrain  rates  in  general, 
would  be  to  give  the  VA  more  authority  to 
make  direct  loans  to  vets  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  present  Impossible  7V2  F>er  cent. 


asking  for  wage  and  price  restraint,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  keep  Federal 
spending  down,  I  simply  do  not  believe 
the  recommendations  of  President  John- 
son were  justified  or  desirable. 


POSITION    ON    SALARY    INCREASES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 30  I  flew  to  London  to  attend  the 
annual  Anglo-American  Legislators  Con- 
ference. And  on  February  4  I  flew  from 
London  to  Tokyo  to  attend  the  United 
States-Japanese  Parliamentary  Ex- 
change Conference.  My  participation  in 
these  two  official  conferences  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reject  the  President's  recommended 
increases  in  salaries  to  Members  of 
Congress,  judges,  and  certain  executive 
department  officials. 

Mr.  President,  had  it  been  possible  for 
me  to  have  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  in  support  of  the  motion  to  reject 
the  President's  recommendation. 

While  I  agree  certain  salary  adjust- 
ments are  necessary  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  made  such 
adjustments  in  smaller  increments  over 
an  extended  period.  An  increase  of  this 
magnitude  particularly  at  this  time  is 
unwise.  At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
control  inflation,  at  a  time  when  we  are 


SERMON  BY  RABBI  JEROME  W. 
GROLLMAN,  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Rabbi 
Jerome  W.  GroUman.  of  the  United  He- 
brew Temple,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
higlily  respected  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  but  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  public  orators 
in  that  area  as  well. 

He  is  a  man  of  considerable  conviction, 
considerable  conscience,  and  considerable 
candor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  a  sermon  de- 
livered to  his  congregation  by  Rabbi 
GroUman  shortly  after  President  Nixon's 
inauguration  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  To  President  Nixon  From 
One  Who  Voted  for  Humphrey 

(Sermon  deliverd  by  Rabbi  GroUman  on 
Jan.  24,  1969) 

Dear  President  Nixon:  How  strange  it 
sounds,  how  strange  it  seems,  to  address  you 
by  this  exalted  title.  You  see.  for  years,  I 
have  labored  arduously  campaigning  against 
you.  Indeed,  in  1960.  I  stayed  up  most  of  the 
night,  just  to  make  sure  that  in  the  morning 
it  would  be  John  F.  Kennedy — not  you — who 
would  be  our  President-Elect.  Complete  can- 
dor also  compels  me  to  admit  that  I  was  over- 
Joyed  when  Pat  Brown  subsequently  defeated 
you  for  the  office  of  Governor  in  California. 
Nor  was  I  dismayed  when  your  state  of  pique 
at  that  precise  moment  seemingly  signaled 
the  end  of  your  political  career.  Certainly,  at 
that  Juncture,  no  one  In  his  wildest  imagina- 
tion could  have  possibly  dreamed  that  one 
day  you  would  yet  become  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  you  have!  And  not 
even  those  who  have  opposed  you  so  strong- 
ly— not  even  your  worst  detractors — can  deny 
the  magnitude  of  your  personal  triumph. 
Speaking  for  myself.  I  can  only  look  up  to 
you  with  complete  respect  because  of  your 
fortitude,  your  endurance,  your  persever- 
ance, and  your  refusal  to  abdicate  to  frustra- 
tion and  despair  in  your  quest  for  the  Presi- 
dency. For  those  faltering  in  the  face  of  ap- 
parent impossible  challenges — and  who 
Isn't — you  have  already  become  a  symbol  of 
Inspiration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  man  is  strong  enough  never  to  surren- 
der to  failure.  .  .  . 

PEACEFtn.  transition 

There  are  not  too  many  countries  In  this 
world  where  there  could  have  been  such  an 
orderly  change  In  government.  Elsewhere,  a 
change  In  government  is  inevitably  accom- 
panied by  violent  upheaval,  revolution,  riot, 
turmoil,  "bloodshed.  Althought  I  personally 
have  participated  In  many  demonstrations 
and  marches.  I  regret  the  detrimental  actions 
on  the  part  of  a  few  extremists  last  Monday 
during  the  parade.  But  even  these  few  In- 
cidents point  up  the  almost  completely  or- 
derly and  totally  calm  transition  of  govern- 
mental authority  which  Is  the  hallmark  of 
our  American  democracy.  The  voice  of  the 
people  has  been  heard  .  .  .  peacefully 
and  .  .  .  peacefully  .  .  .  their  will  has  been 
done. 

An  Inauguration,  after  all.  is  like  a  wed- 
ding ceremony  The  relationship  between 
the  President  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  akin  to  a  marriage  A  husband  can- 
not be  truly  happy  unless  his  wife  Is  happy. 
A  wife  cannot  be  genviinely  happy  unless  her 
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husband  U  happy  So.  too.  a  President  can- 
not find  his  fulfillment  unleas  his  nation 
and  dtlaenry  also  find  their  fulfillment. 
And  a  country's  progress  Is  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  progress  and  accomplishments  of 
the  President  who  leads  and  serves  It.  Tour 
success.  Mr  Nixon — your  success— will  be  our 
success.  And  our  success  will  be  your  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  you,  you  are  our  only  hope. 
With  the  very  survival  of  the  world  at  stake, 
with  our  own  land  split  asunder  with  strtfe 
which  can  possibly  be  fatal.  If  you  should 

fan If  you  should  fall,  what  futxire  Is  there 

for  any  one  of  us.  Did  I  watch  the  Inaugura- 
tion? Did  I  listen  to  your  words'  You  bet 
your  life  I  did!  Because  that's  exactly  what 
I  was  doing.  I  was,  I  am  betting  my  lUe  on 
you— my  life  and  the  life  of  my  children 
and  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren. 

ONV    WOKLO 

And  frankly.  It's  a  wager  that  I  think 
we're  going  to  win.  I  pray  we  shall.  We  must. 
After  all.  you  are  an  intelligent  man.  That 
we  have  never  denied.  You're  ambitious- 
ambitious  for  a  second  term  in  office,  am- 
bitious to  be  remembered  as  a  great  Presi- 
dent. Aad-thls  Is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
To  the  contrary,  you  could  not  become  a 
great  President  otherwise.  You,  much  better 
than  I.  you  know  that  you  will  rise  or  fall 
first  of  all  on  what  you  do  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  your  ability  to  bring  that  confUct 
honorably  to  an  end.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence guarantees  us  the  right  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Each 
day  however.  I  speak  with  so  many  young 
men.  bitter,  sullen,  their  faces  gloomed  with 
woe  because  soon  or  possibly  already,  they 
have  been  placed  m  a  situation  where  they 
may  be  dented  the  right  to  life,  much  less  the 
right  to  en]oy— liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Young  people  have  the  Inalienable 
divine  prerogative  to  plan  their  own  fu- 
ture, to  develop  their  talents  and  abilities 
and  potentialities  to  attain  the  utmost 
meaning  in  their  lives. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  criminal  when 
we  sentence  these  Innocent  youngsters  pos- 
sibly to  die  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  vigor, 
to  die  in  dUtant  Jungles  for  a  war  that  not 
one  of  us.  not  one  of  us  truly  understands. 
You  have  promised  us  that  you  will  not 
heed  the  lunaUc  fringe  of  the  extreme  left. 
We  pray  also  that  you  will  not  heed  the 
lunatic  fringe  of  the  extreme  right  that 
would  plunge  and  embroil  us  In  further  wars 
and  hosilliues  which  would  toll  the  death 
knell  of  civilization.  As  a  Jew.  our  liturgy 
is  constantly  punctuated  with  the  aspira- 
tion Sim  Shalom— 'Qrant  us  Peace,  Thy 
most  precious  gift.  O'Lord.  Thou  eternal 
source  of  peace.'  And  no  less  do  we  be- 
seech m  this  meditation — "Bless  our  coim- 
try— bless  our  country  that  It  may  ever  be  a 
stronghold  of  peace  and  its  advocate  In  the 
council  of  nations."  Let  this  be  the  over- 
riding ceaseless  goal  of  vour  administration. 
As  a  devotee,  a  disciple  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  Adlal  Stevenson.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  dream— and  I  hope  you  will— to 
dream  fervenUy  of  one  world — one  world  and 
for  the  United  States  a  naUon  that  Is  one. 
united,  each  of  us  devoted  to  the  other. 

ONE    NATION 

It  Is  In  Isaiah  that  we  encounter  the  verse: 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  Yet.  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  oftlmes  there  is- 
sues forth  the  most  sublime  and  noblest  of 
truths.  Never  did  you  more  Impress,  hearten 
and  encourage  me  about  your  future  as  Pres- 
ident than  when  your  eye  caught  the  plac- 
ard of  that  young  girl,  the  placard  that 
plaintively  exhorted:  Mr.  Nixon,  unite  us— 
unite  us.  I  must  confess  that  I'm  some- 
what of  an  alarmist.  I'm  a  Jew  We  Jews 
have  no  choice  but  to  be  alarmists  We  know 
that  a  faint  wisp  of  smoke  can  so  easily  be- 
come a  devastating  conflagration.  We  have 
itood  aghast,  terrified,  as  we  watched  a  faint 
breeze  named  Hitler  become  murderous  tor- 


nado Adolph,  destroying  everything  In  Its 
path.  .  .  I'm  somewhat  of  an  alarmist  and 
I  frankly  admit  that  I  am  afraid  of  what 
may  happen  in  the  United  States  in  the 
next  four  years.  I  see  incipient  signs  of  re- 
volt, revolution,  bloodshed  on  the  streeU. 
I  am  apprehensive  that  the  riots  we  have 
already  experienced  will  be  mere  child's  play 
in  contrast  to  what  Is  yet  In  the  offlng  un- 
less somehow  our  nation  can  be — must  be— 
united— united  in  the  near  future — and  time 
is  running  out. 

LAW  AND  oaoea 
In  your  campaign,  you  elicited  maximum 
enthusiasm  when  you  forthrlghtly  promised 
to  establish  law  and  order  Pine!  But  let  it  be 
law  that  serves  all.  not  Just  the  elected  few 
Let  It  be  law  that  extends  Justice  rather  than 
one  that  permanently  perpetuates  injus- 
tice ...  By  all  means,  let's  have  law  and 
order.  But  lets  enforce  the  law  designed  to 
correct  conditions  which  help  breed  rats.  Just 
as  much  as  we  enforce  the  law  that  denies  a 
group  to  parade  without  a  permit.  Let  us 
indeed  strive  for  law  and  order,  but  not  the 
law  and  order  that  serves  the  special  unique 
InteresU  of  the  haves  "  and  rejects  the  spe- 
cial unique  interests  of  the   'have  nots 

America  is  divided    In  the  words  of   the 
young  girl.  Mr   President,  you  must  unite  us 
before   we   tear   at   each   others  throats.   Al- 
though I  have  long  been  Involved  In  the  Civil 
Blghte    Movement— at    least    emoUonally— I 
would  have  every  right  to  turn  my  back  upon 
the  struggle   for  equal   rlghU  to   the   Negro 
communitv— now  that  many  exuemlsl  mili- 
tant blacks  are  marching  to  the  drum-beat 
of   anU-semltlsm    I   am  sorry   that  In   their 
bitterness  and  frustration,  too  many  so-called 
black    leaders    need    a    scapegoat    and    spew 
their  venom  upon  that  group  which  has  tra- 
ditionally played   the  classic  role  of  scape- 
goat—my people— the  Jews.  Let  It  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  we  Jews  will  no  longer, 
never  again  will   we   play   patsy  and  scape- 
goat for  anyone— not  even  the  Stokely  Car- 
mlchaels  or  the  H.  Bap  Browns   But  neither 
will  we  turn  our  backs  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  Negro  community  and  their  legitimate 
rlghta  and  needs.  And  Mr.  President,  neither 
can  you.  You  must  unite  us  In  the  spirit  of 
Justice  and  brotherhood  and  divine  love. 
YotrrH 
In  this  respect,  you  will  undoubtedly  find 
your      greatest      challenge      amongst      the 
young— those  of   college   age   and   their  Ilk 
and  the  like.  They  don  t  trust  you.  But  don  t 
be   Insulted.   They   don't   trust   me   either. 
They   don't   trust   anyone   over   thirty.   But 
then  again,  why  should  they.  What  kind  of 
world  have  we  brought  to  them.  Verbally, 
we  have  taught  them  to  be  honest,  to  build 
their  lives  upon  principle  and  ethics  and  In- 
tegrity.  But   when   they   do   take   all   these 
teachings  seriously,  we  condemn  them  and 
insist:    Be   realistic    Plastics— go   Into   plas- 
tlc»— the  Graduate  Is  advised.  We  live  In  a 
plastic  world,  a  phoney  world.  Why  should 
they  trust  us  when  we  have  bettayed  t  hem- 
when    we    are    more   concerned    about    how 
clean  Is  a  man's  body  than  how  clean  Is  his 
conscience,   when  we  harp  upon  how  neat 
are  your  clothes,  but  not  how  neat  Is  your 
heart.  When  we  become  more  exercised  over 
long  hair  than  long  lynch  ropes.  Wire-tap- 
ping Is  not  going  to  be  the  answer  or  larger 
police  forces,  or  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets, 
or  watering  down  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
America  Is  dedicated  to  the  principle:   Law 
Is  created  to  serve  the   people.   People  are 
not   created   to   serve   the   law.   The   young 
will   trust   us   when   once   again   America   Is 
America  In  spirit  as  well  as  in  name 

POREBOOINCS 

Alarmist  and  worrier  than  I  am.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  deny  that  I  harbor  some 
forebodings  about  your  administration.  As 
a  Jew,  I  feel  somewhat  uneasy  about  Gov- 
ernor Scranton's  remarks  concerning  Israel 
and  Arabs.  Anyone  with  the  briefest  knowl- 


edge of  politics  knows  that  a  Presidential 
Emissary  does  not  make  a  public  policy 
statement  without  having  cleared  It  with 
the  President  first  After  everything  that  Is- 
rael has  experienced  and  endured,  you  can- 
not. Mr  President,  you  cannot  allow  Israel 
to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  pagan  altar  of 
global  politics. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  deceive  you.  I 
voted  for  Hubert  Humphrey!  I  have  never 
been  one  of  your  great  champions.  With 
me,  you  would  never  win  any  popularity 
contests.  But  you  have  my  support.  Especial- 
ly In  light  of  your  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory inaugural  address.  I  pledge  to  you  my 
wholehearted  loyalty  so  that  together  all  of 
us — all  citizens  In  this  blessed  country-- 
may  re-create  an  America  which  in  every 
sense  and  In  every  dimension  will  be  a 
•  sweet  land  of  liberty. " 

Sincerely  and  humbly. 

Rabbi  Jerome  W.  Orollman, 

United  Hebrew  Temple. 

PS —Which,  I  hasten  to  add  is  the  oldest 
Jewish  Congregation  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 


URBAN  PROBLEMS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
speech  by  W.  Paul  Stillman,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  First  National  State  Bank 
of  New  Jersey  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
to  the  Americanism  award  dirmer  of  the 
Antidefamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
New  Jersey  region,  at  the  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  Newark.  N.J.,  has  been  called  to 
my  attention. 

In  it,  Mr.  Stillman  discussed  urbar 
problems  as  they  are  present  in  New  Jer 
sey.  Not  everyone  will  agree  with  all  oi 
Mr.  Stillman's  proposals,  but  taken  to- 
gether they  constitute  a  provocative  re- 
sponse to  social  conditions  by  one  who 
has  long  been  active  in  the  effort  to  re- 
build Newark  and  make  it  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  and  to  work.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr, 
Stillman's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addies-- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori 
as  follows:  i 

The   CITY    ANB   State:    Remarks   on   Urban 

Problems  in  New  Jersbt 

(By  W.  Paul  Stillman) 

I  have  no  doubt  that  In  giving  me  this 
award  you  are  Interested  not  primarily  in 
flattering  me — and  certainly  this  Is  a  flatter- 
ing honor — but  In  furthering  the  cause  foi 
which  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  stands. 

As  I  understand  It.  your  cause  has  changed 
somewhat  from  the  time  the  ADL  was  orig- 
inally organized.  You  first  were  concerned 
with  manifestations  of  antl-Semltlsm.  You 
soon  realized  that  your  real  Interest  was  in 
combating  everything  In  our  society  of  s 
defamatory  nature. 

The  phenomenon  of  defamation  certainly 
has  not  completely  disappeared  in  America, 
nor  Is  it  likely  to  ever  be  100  percent  eradi- 
cated. But  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  your 
organization,  over  the  years,  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  In  this  connection. 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon League,  for  example,  that  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights,  where  It  has  taken  on  an 
extreme  character  also  has  brought  about 
anti-Semitic  feeling  from  new  quarters. 
There  certainly  is  Irony  In  that.  In  light  of 
the  efiforts  of  the  Jewish  community  to  pro- 
mote understanding. 

What  you  are  doing  to  combat  defamation 
may  be  even  more  Important  in  the  years 
ahead  than  It  has  been  In  years  past  because 
the  social  problems  which  nourish  discord 
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^pear  to  be  with  us  for  awhile.  By  the  same 
token,  the  ultimate  answers  to  defamation 
and  to  all  of  the  unsavory  activities  con- 
nected with  It,  lies  m  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  Defamation  goes  hand  In  hand 
with  excessive  social  ferment,  with  oppres- 
sion of  minorities,  with  poverty,  with  un- 
employment, with  poor  schools,  with  bad 
housing  and  with  crime  and  vice  The  answer 
to  defamation,  then,  must  lie  not  only  In 
a  direct  attack  on  Its  manifestations,  but 
also  In  an  assault  on  these  conditions. 

Unhealthy  social  conditions  breed  HI  feel- 
ings, hatreds.  Jealousies,  and  misunderstand- 
ings. These  in  turn  translate  Into  the  per- 
sonal attacks  and  prejudicial  feelings  which 
you  Identify  as  defamation.  I  believe  that  a 
healthy  society  Is  the  real  answer  to  defama- 
tion. If  we  can  find  work  for  the  unemployed, 
so  as  to  reduce  poverty,  upgrade  housing  con- 
ditions and  Improve  our  schools,  much  of 
your  Job  will  be  done  for  you. 

If  social  conditions  hold  the  real  answers 
to  defamation,  then  certainly  the  answers  are 
(..  be  found  :n  our  cities,  because  this  is 
where  most  of  our  social  problems  today  are 
rooted. 

Presumably,  you  are  bestowing  this  award 
upon  me  because  you  feel  that  those  things 
in  which  I  have  had  an  Interest  will  con- 
tribute In  some  way  to  the  attack  on  urban 
problems,  and  In  turn,  to  our  best  defenses 
against  defamation.  My  main  interests,  of 
course,  have  been  In  the  problems  of  Newark, 
because  this  Is  where  both  my  business  and 
civic  activities  have  been  centered.  Besides 
that,  I  was  born  and  raised  here.  With  that 
as  a  premise,  then.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
this  generous  tribute  by  offering  a  few  ob- 
servations about  Newark  and  our  state.  If 
what  I  say  has  any  application  beyond  this 
city,  or  beyond  New  Jersey,  then  so  much  the 
better. 

.\s  you  know,  we  have  been  committed  for 
some  years  to  the  ideal  of  rebuilding  Newark 
through  a  sound  redevelopment  program.  We 
have  many  investments  around  the  country. 
but  here  In  our  home  city  we  have  chosen 
to  make  our  deepest  commitment  to  rebuild, 
and  we  have  done  so  because  as  bulsnessmen 
we  thought  It  would  be  good  business,  as  well 
as  good  lor  Newark.  I  don't  think  you  can 
argue  with  the  proposition  that  sound  re- 
development Is  gocd  business  for  the  city.  We 
have  caused  to  be  buUt  six  new  structures  In 
the  Washington  Parte  area — with  more  to 
come.  These  locations  once  p>ald  the  city  a 
total  of  $64,000  a  year  In  annual  taxes.  Today 
those  same  properties  are  returning  about 
SI. 575.000  to  Newark  each  year,  or  about  25 
times  as  much.  Despite  the  problems  In  New- 
ark, we  are  pleased  with  our  Investment,  and 
we  would  assume  the  city  Is.  too. 

Some  corporations  In  the  city  have  con- 
tributed in  greater  measure  than  others  to 
the  rebuilding  of  our  area.  It  has  not  been 
without  profit  to  them,  I  can  tell  you  with 
both  certainty  and  satisfaction.  Other  com- 
panies could  profit  by  shedding  timidity  and 
entering  into  large-scale  private  enterprise 
rebuilding.  It  would  prove  worthwhile. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  serious  problems 
connected  with  redevelopment  which  must  be 
checked  If  It  Is  not  to  become  a  self-defeating 
Rctlvlty.  For  one  thing,  it  has  long  been  our 
opinion  that  rather  than  bulldozing  whole 
areas  and  placing  people  In  Inhospitable, 
vertical,  Instltutlonal-type  apartment  buUd- 
ings.  we  could  save  many  taxpaylng  struc- 
tures, and  Improve  living  environments  at 
the  same  time,  by  reclaiming  more  of  our 
rundown  housing.  I  would  like  to  see  a  de- 
velopment corporation  formed  Jointly  by 
business  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  existing  dwellings  and  then  offer- 
ing them  to  Individuals.  As  we  create  more 
property  owners,  we  create  better,  more  inter- 
ested and  responsible  citizens. 

By  Involving  the  PHA  in  such  a  program. 
I  would  hope  that  monthly  charges  for  this 
kind  of  housing  would  not  be  greater  and  In 


some  cases  less,  than  the  unreasonably  high 
rent  some  families  now  pay  for  Inferior  hous- 
ing. 

The  problem  of  rebuilding  a  city  must  be 
approached  from  all  sides.  There  Is  no  single 
road.  Each  element  of  the  community  must  do 
what  It  Is  best  equipped  to  do.  In  keeping 
with  this,  perhaps  business  can  accomplish 
much  by  working  areas  that  are  not  beyond 
recovery. 

Redevelopment  simply  for  the  sake  of  slum 
clearance,  and  without  the  prospect  of  some- 
thing better  for  the  city  both  financially  and 
socially.  Is  not  going  to  solve  our  problems. 
It  will  just  create  new  ones.  We  have  an  ever- 
decreasing  tax  base  In  the  City  of  Newark, 
and  a  smaller  tax  base  means  less  money  for 
the  city,  which  in  turn  means  a  diminished 
chance  of  conquering  our  social  problems 
which  cannot  be  conquered  without  money. 
If  we  clear  land  and  don't  build  revenue- 
producing  facilities  to  replace  what  we  sweep 
away,  we  are  simply  compounding  the  fi- 
nancial squeeze  which  threatens  to  strangle 
our  city,  as  well  as  many  others.  If  we  create 
new  housing  which  Increases  population 
density  where  the  population  already  strains 
the  capacity  of  Inadequate  schools  and  In- 
adequate supply  of  Jobs,  we  are  contributing 
to  the  Increase  of  unhealthy  social  condi- 
tions. And  that,  as  I  observed  a  moment 
ago,  m  Its  roundabout  way  will  add  to  the 
problems  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Another  reason  that  redevelopment  can  be 
unhealthy  when  not  soundly  conceived  is 
that  It  takes  Jobs  away  from  people.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  more  basic  to  healthy 
social  conditions  than  Jobs.  Today  the  in- 
dustrial directory  of  this  city  shows  a  total 
of  1,169  Industrial  firms  employing  10  or 
more  people.  In  1960  the  directory  listed  2,031 
firms  In  that  same  category.  This  means  that 
in  that  relatively  short  period  of  time  we 
lost  862  employers  of  10  or  more  each.  That 
means  we  lost  at  least  8.000  Jobs  and  possibly 
three  or  four  times  that  number.  You  can't 
blame  redevelopment  for  all  of  that,  but  the 
program  of  large-scale  land  clearance,  with- 
out suitable  replacement  or  relocation,  has 
had  Its  part  in  bringing  this  about. 

The  whole  question  of  city  finances.  Inci- 
dentally, Is  one  that  all  of  society  Is  going  to 
have  to  face  with  new  attitudes  and  with 
new  solutions  If  we  are  ever  to  escape  from 
the  urban  dilemmas  which  now  afflict  our 
whole  nation.  Our  city — and  I  am  sure  It  is 
true  of  many  other  cities — Is  weighted  by 
far  too  much  tax  exempt  property,  propor- 
tional to  the  land  which  produces  property 
tax  revenue.  If  you  throw  out  the  streets, 
the  hospital  sites,  your  churches,  your 
schools  and  colleges  and  eliminate  also  air- 
port and  seaport,  as  well  as  the  land  on 
which  city,  county,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment buildings  are  located,  there  isn't 
much  left  to  tax  In  Newark  In  terms  of  land 
area.  I  think  It  runs  something  less  than  SO 
percent  of  the  total.  Yet  the  city  Is  required 
to  provide  expensive  and  extensive  services 
to  the  Institutions  and  organizations  which 
occupy  much  of  this  land. 

It  may  be  controversial  today,  but  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  the  absolute 
necessity  of  asking  every  Institution  which 
receives  city  services  to  make  some  payment 
to  the  city  In  return,  as  a  means  of  reimburs- 
ing the  municipality  for  its  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  at  least. 

As  to  the  need  for  new  ratables,  I  think  the 
answer  at  this  time  is  obvious — tax  relief  In- 
centlve^  for  new  business  or  expanded  busi- 
ness, locating  In  Newark.  The  American  city 
with  a  hlg'n  tax  rate  too  often  insists  on  a 
whole  loaf  from  business,  and  gets  no  loaf 
Instead.  We  don't  even  require  new  legisla- 
tion to  Initiate  such  a  program,  though  new 
tax  Incentive  laws  might  be  advisable.  We 
now  have  the  Pox-Lance  bill,  the  benefits 
of  which  today  are  offered  only  to  large  or- 
ganizations building  in  urban  renewal  areas. 


The  tax  Incentives  In  that  law  could  be  of- 
fered to  any  business  offering  employment 
anywhere  in  our  city.  Let's  face  It.  Nearly  all 
of  Newark  Is  an  urban  renewal  area,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

Right  now,  we  are  making  enormous 
financial  demands  on  the  principal  corpora- 
tions of  the  city.  Taxes,  as  you  know,  are 
among  the  nation's  highest  and  they  are 
Increasing.  A  comparatively  small  group  of 
local  business  organizations  are  making  mas- 
sive capital  and  other  subscriptions  to  edu- 
cational facilities,  hospitals  and  other  most 
worthy  Institutions.  They  are  now  doing  so 
to  a  point  which,  under  some  conditions, 
could  become  highly  embarrassing  to  man- 
agement. Also,  the  management  of  some  or- 
ganizations now  dedicated  to  the  salvation  of 
Newark  could  change.  There  is  no  accovint- 
Ing  for  the  views  that  future  management 
might  hold. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  misconcep- 
tion that  the  big  corporations  of  this  city 
really  could  not  move  If  they  wanted  to.  I 
would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  on  that. 
They  very  definitely  can  move  from  Newark, 
and  given  too  much  financial  pressure,  they 
will.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  being  unwilling 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  load,  and  more.  I 
think  they  have  proved  their  willingness  to- 
do  so.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  limit  of 
their  ability  to  do  so. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  very  few  organizations  which  must 
stay  here.  Most  Industrial  concerns  and  most 
major  financial  Institutions,  are  not  bound 
to  Newark,  except  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
willing  to  remain  tied. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  see  Important 
steps  taken  to  reduce  the  danger  of  losing 
some  of  our  keystone  business  organizations. 
For  one  thing,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
new  sources  of  revenue  so  as  not  to  add  to 
the  already  unreasonable  burden  borne  by 
property,  and  particularly  by  business  prop- 
erty. This,  of  course,  applies  not  only  to 
Newark,  but  to  the  state  in  general.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  there  is  any  possibility  that 
taxes  will  be  reduced  is  Just  not  being 
realistic. 

New  sources  of  revenue,  particularly  at  the 
state  level,  unquestionably  will  be  found  in 
the  near  future.  There  should  be  no  Illusions 
about  any  possible  alternatives. 

Secondly,  the  state  Is  going  to  have  to 
sharply  Increase  the  financial  aid  It  Is  pro- 
viding our  big  cities.  Here  Is  where  the  prob- 
lems are.  problems  which  ultimately  are  the 
responsibility  of  every  citizen  of  New  Jersey. 
Here  is  where  the  help  Is  needed.  What  I  am 
saying  to  the  legislature  Is  simply  this:  Act 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Over  and  above  what  might  be  done  by  the 
state,  however,  the  city  must  also  look  for 
new  strength.  This  means  new  ratables  and 
sources  of  Income  other  than  the  property 
tax.  New  revenues,  however,  will  only  defeat 
their  own  purpose  If  they  add  to  the  pressure 
on  corporations  to  move  from  Newark. 

One  possible — and  again  controversial — 
new  source  that  might  answer  Newark's  need 
could  be  a  head  tax  for  persons  making  use 
of  cur  airport.  There  Is  precedent  for  this.  It 
is  done  at  a  number  of  major  European  air- 
ports. Such  a  tax  could  be  low.  with  the 
return  relatively  high,  for  at  present  about 
6.5  million  passengers  pass  through  our 
Newark  Air  terminal  each  year. 

I  realize  that  the  Institution  of  such  a  tax 
might  false  an  Interesting  constitutional 
question.  In  view  of  the  stake  that  every 
citizen  has  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
city,  however.  I  think  a  full  test  of  the  Issue 
Is  w^arranted. 

One  of  the  things  which  places  our  city, 
and  others.  In  a  financial  bind  Is  the  stagger- 
ing burden  of  Its  welfare  obligations.  Much  of 
this  load  Is  the  direct  result  of  others,  in 
other  places,  having  failed  In  their  obligation 
to  make  It  possible  for  people  to  live  there 
m  a  reasonably  decent  and  dignified  manner. 
Why.  then,  should  our  city,  or  any  other 
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dty  like  oup».  which  U  forced  to  accept  those 
people  who  can't  make  It  elsewhere,  be  forced 
also  to  take  on  the  financial  obligation  which 
really  belongs  to  thoae  other  people  in  other 
places? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  city 
should  not  be  so  unreasonably  burdened.  To 
lift  this  Intolerable  weight  from  the  city's 
shoulders,  however,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
InsUtute  a  welfare  equalization  system  in  our 
nation.  This  system  would  spread  the  respon- 
sibility evenly,  not  only  between  city  and 
suburb,  but  also  between  urban  state  and 
rural  state.  The  urban  sUte  today  carries 
much  of  the  load  created  by  a  problem  which 
has  Its  roots  In  the  rural  state. 

The  city  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
breathe  so  that  all  of  the  diverse  elemenu 
within  it — minority  groups,  institutional 
organizations,  business  organizations,  the 
poor  and  the  well-to-do — can  live  and  work 
together  in  harmony.  That  would  be  the  most 
decisive  long-run.  antl-defamatlon  step  I 
could  wish  for  Newark  or  any  other  city.  But 
today  the  air  that  city  must  breathe  consUts 
of  money.  Instead  of  squeezing  the  city  for 
more  money,  where  there  Is  none,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  It  available  from  other 
sources. ' 

Sloney  certainly  Is  not  the  enUre  question 
to  our  problems  In  Newark,  but  it  Is  an  essen- 
tial Ingredient. 

I  ho|)e  that  I  have  not  sounded  pesslmlsUc 
In  my  view  of  Newark,  or  of  our  chances  of 
solving  her  problems.  If  I  appear  pessimistic. 
I  am  not.  I  am.  I  believe,  a  realist.  Realism 
should  tell  us  that  there  Is  much  to  give  us 
hope  Balance  the  city,  with  all  its  current 
problems  and  recent  disorders  against  the 
situation  m  Newark  15  years  ago.  We  had  not 
done  a  thing  to  help  ourselves  then.  We  had 
both  problems  and  stagnation.  Today,  at 
least  we  are  moving,  sometimes  dramatically. 
Look  around  at  the  construction  In  magnifi- 
cent new  offlce  buildings,  in  remarkable  col- 
lege campus  areas,  in  major  new  hospital 
buildings,  a  new  state  medical  school,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  our  airport.  Observe  otir 
seaport,  which  already  leads  the  world  in 
container  shipping.  We  continue  to  be  a  key 
transportation  hub  for  the  entire  eastern 
seaboard.  In  Newark's  immediate  future  are 
other  very  large  commercial  structures,  yet 
to  be  announced. 

Let  all  of  us — city  government,  business- 
men and  citizens — start  to  sell  to  the  world 
our  pluses.  We  are  not  dead,  but  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  take  an  honest  look  at  our- 
selves each  day  If  we  are  to  reach  our  goals. 
It  can  be  done,  with  a  lot  of  pain,  and  If  I 
have  made  any  contribution  to  the  effort  to 
do  so.  then  I  am  proud  of  It  as  I  am  proud  of 
this  award. 

In  closing,  may  I  quote  from  Marcxis  Aure- 
Uus,  a  wise  man  of  old:  "If  I  knew  more 
about  the  subject,  I  would  write  less  " 

My  thanks,  again,  to  you  for  conferring 
this  award  upon  me. 


NEW  JERSEY  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSIONER  CALLS  FOR  EX- 
PANDED TRANSIT  AID 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  New  Jerseys  energetic  com- 
missioner of  transportation.  David  J. 
Goldberg,  recently  told  the  New  Jersey 
Citizens  Transportation  Council  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  establish  a 
clearly  defined  national  program  for 
transportation.  In  a  speech  February  18. 
Commissioner  Goldberg  emphasized  the 
need  for  increased  Federal  funding  for 
capital  improvement  and  operating  as- 
sistance projects.  He  called  for  a  regional 
transit  authority  to  service  the  "megalo- 
politan"  corridor  between  Washington 
and  Boston;  and  he  urged  the  Congress 
to  approve  funding  for  auto-on-train  ex- 


periments and  other  transportation  in- 
novations. 

Commissioner  Goldberg  has  correctly 
identified  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  metropolitan  America — our 
tangled  transportation  systems.  Jobs, 
housing,  recreation,  and  education  must 
all  be  improved  dramatically  in  the  next 
few  years:  but  unless  we  make  parallel 
improvements  in  our  mechanisms  for 
moving  people,  nothing  else  will  matter. 
We  will  simply  choke  ourselves  in  the 
unhappy  snarl  of  slipshod  transit  plan- 
ning. 

Some  of  these  transit  problems  will 
respond  to  vigorous  financial  assistance. 
Recently  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
operating  subsidies  for  failing  commuter 
lines.  Then  some  days  ago.  I  offered  a 
bill  which  would  create  a  mass  transit 
trust  fimd — similar  to  the  longstanding 
highway  tnist  fund— to  make  available 
the  needed  fimds  for  transit  growth. 

These  measures  should  receive  a  prompt 
examination,  because  as  Commissioner 
Goldberg  said  in  his  timely  speech: 

Our  intercity  rail  service  can  be  likened 
to  a  great  natural  resource  which  should 
not  be  wasted  or  destroyed  .  .  .  the  loss  could 
be  Irreparable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanmlous  con- 
sent to  have  portions  of  Commissioner 
Goldberg's  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXCUIPTS      PROM      ADD«ESS      BT      COMMISSIONE* 

David  J.  Gou)b««o.  DePAaTMtNT  or  Tkans- 
poaTATiON.  State  or  New  Jdwet.  BEroae 
New  Jejwet  Citizens  Transpoetation 
COCNCIL.  Newaek.  NJ.  Pebeuaby  18, 
19«9 

I  recognize  that  there  U  an  Immediate 
shortage  of  funds  on  the  Federal  level  be- 
cause of  defense  commitments.  At  the  very 
least,  however,  the  Congress  should  estab- 
lish the  policy  that  the  Federal  government 
will  fully  participate  In  approved  mass  trans- 
portation Improvements  up  to  the  two-thirds 
limit  provided  by  law. 

If  funds  are  not  Immediately  available  to 
permit  full  participation,  agencies  like  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thority of  New  York  should  be  authorized 
to  finance  their  programs  with  local  funds 
with  a  guarantee  of  reimbursement  from 
Federal  source  as  funds  become  available. 
This  would  permit  local  programs  to  move 
ahead  without  undue  delay  by  assuring 
states  that  their  advance  expenditures  would 
l>e  fully  reimbursable.  Without  such  a  guar- 
antee. It  Is  Impossible  for  public  agencies 
such  as  ours  to  fix  the  size  of  programs 
that  can  be  carried  out  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  Federal  partldpaUon  and  the 
necessity  to  move  ahead  Immediately  on  the 
program  even  If  only  state  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

Based  upon  our  experience  In  New  Jersey, 
I  believe  that  It  Is  both  unrealistic  and  un- 
fair to  expect  a  private  railroad  carrier, 
which  Is  engaged  In  business  for  the  pursuit 
of  profit,  to  provide  to  this  critically  con- 
gested area  the  level  of  transportation  serv- 
ice that  the  people  of  the  corridor  require. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  regional  authority 
established  under  Federal  law  could  assume 
operational  responsibility  for  Intercity  serv- 
ice and  carry  out  its  operations  on  a  revenue 
or  near  revenue  basis  if  backed  by  long-term 
low  Interest  Federal  loans  as  well  as  full 
Federal  partldpaUon  In  any  needed  capital 
Improvement  program.  Such  an  agency  could. 


in  turn,  contract  with  local  areas  to  render 
such  local  services  as  each  area  wishes  pro- 
vided. 

This  would  permit  New  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample, to  contract  with  a  public  agency 
with  a  public  commitment  to  the  preser- 
vation of  rail  service  for  the  rendering  of 
such  commuter  and  local  service  as  we  de- 
sire. Similar  arrangements  could  be  provided 
In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
other  Interested  states  to  the  extent  that 
each  desired. 

As  I  envision  It.  the  Federal  government 
would  assume  responsibility  for  the  inter- 
city service  while  each  state  or  local  area 
would  be  responsible  for  the  commuter  cr 
local  service  requested.  The  present  Federal 
programs  for  participating  in  the  cost  of 
capital  Improvements  would,  of  course,  re- 
main available  to  the  states  In  carrying  out 
Improvement  programs  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment or  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
transportation  system. 

The  present  high-speed  program  from  Bos- 
ton to  Washington  Is  only  a  demonstration. 
There  Is  no  existing  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  or  the  rail  car- 
riers to  continue  this  program  beyond  the 
relatively  short  demonstration  period.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  regional  authority 
represents  the  next  natural  step  to  be  taken 
to  Insure  the  continuation  of  rail  service  In 
the  Boston  to  Washington  corridor.  Such  a 
step  should  be  taken  now  If  we  are  to  be 
certain  of  continued  Federal  Interest  and 
participation  In  this  critical  corridor  after  the 
completion  of  the  demonstration  program 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  em- 
ployees of  bus  and  rail  carriers  be  fully  pro- 
tected from  any  emplo^Tnent  hardship  caused 
as  a  result  of  changes  In  improvements  of 
the  mass  transportation  system  In  an  area. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  mont  efflclent 
form  of  service,  changes  In  employment  are 
essential  but  they  should  not  be  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  the  employees.  Since  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  the  capital  Im- 
provement program  and  temporary  In  na- 
ture, the  expense  of  any  essential  labor  pro- 
tective agreements  should  be  underwritten 
In  the  same  manner  that  the  expense  of  capi- 
tal Improvement  Is  handled.  With  the  Fed- 
eral government  participating  In  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  such  agreements.  It  should  be 
possible  to  bring  about  the  operating  efn- 
clencles  that  are  essential  to  the  future  suc- 
cess to  any  mass  transit  program. 

It  Is  obvious  that  major  portions  of  this 
country  are  threatened  with  the  total  loss  of 
Intercity  transportation. 

Congress  should  consider  a  short-term 
subsidy  program  to  preserve  service  on  all 
Intercity  lines  where  total  abandonment  Is 
now  threatened  to  give  appropriate  Federal 
authorities  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  service  on  such  intercity  lines 
should  be  preserved  and  by  what  method.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  minimum  service  on 
those  Intercity  lines  which  are  threatened 
with  loss  of  all  service  could  be  maintained 
for  as  little  as  ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars 
a  year.  This  Is  a  small  Investment  to  provide 
•  the  time  necessary  to  determine  whether 
governmental  action  should  be  taken  m 
these  critical  areas.  Once  service  Is  totally 
abandoned,  the  cost  of  restoring  rail  lines 
which  may  have  been  stripped  of  equipment 
and  the  signaling  and  protective  devices  es- 
sential to  safe  passenger  service  would  far 
exceed  the  Federal  subsidy  Investment  or  the 
scrap  value  realized  by  the  rail  carrier.  Our 
Intercity  rail  service  can  be  likened  to  a  great 
natural  resource  which  should  not  be  wasted 
or  destroyed  at  the  very  point  in  time  when 
we  are  seeking  a  re-evaluatlon  of  our  na- 
tional policies.  The  loss  could  be  Irreparable. 
Senator  WUllams  Is  to  be  commended  for 
his  usual  foresight  In  the  area  of  urban  mass 
transportation  and  we  would  hope  that  his 
proposal  receives  serious  and  early  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 


February  25,  1969 
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A  TWO-WAY  PROPOSITION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  evidences  the  concern  of  the 
American  citizen  oner  crime  and  lawless- 
ness in  his  community. 

The  poll  showed  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  our  people  favor  new  and  tougher 
laws  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

It  reveals  that  75  percent  of  those  con- 
tacted felt  convicted  criminals  are  not 
dealt  with  harshly  enough.  Only  2  per- 
cent felt  convicted  criminals  are  treated 
too  harshly. 

In  the  same  poll.  71  percent  felt  denial 
of  parole  to  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime 
a  second  time  is  a  good  idea.  On  this 
question,  21  percent  felt  this  is  a  poor 
idea. 

In  an  earlier,  but  still  recent  survey,  it 
was  found  that  one  person  in  three  in 
the  United  States — known  as  the  land 
of  the  free — admitted  to  being  afraid  of 
going  out  alone  at  night  in  their  very  own 
neighborhood. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  my  own  State 
of  Wyoming — the  Equality  State.  The 
chief  of  police  in  our  capital  city,  Chey- 
enne, has  reported  that  the  city's  crime 
rate  for  1968  was  21  percent  below  that 
of  1967.  The  Cheyenne  chief  of  police  is 
James  W.  Byrd.  He  is  an  outstanding  law 
officer,  citizen  and  family  man.  He  also  is 
a  Negro,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there 
except  to  further  point  out  that  a  man 
must  be  recognized  for  what  he  can  do, 
rather  than  the  color  of  his  skin. 

In  Wyoming,  we  see  all  people  as 
Americans.  A  man  is  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected  in  Wyoming  for  the  fact  he  is 
a  black  American,  a  white  American,  a 
brown  American — or  any  color  of  the 
rainbow.  He  is  accepted  or  rejected  by 
his  own  actions.  Chief  Byrd  is  a  man  who 
was  not  born  in  Wyoming.  He  came  to 
our  State  as  an  adult.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  him  and  we  are  fortunate  that 
he  has  chosen  t»  work  and  live  in 
Wyoming. 

The  people  who  do  live  in  fear  of  crim- 
inals irr  this  country  are  entitled  to  know 
the  reasons  for  Chief  Byrd's  success. 
Unfortunately.  Chief  Byrd.  as  one  man, 
has  no  magic  formula  for  erasing  fears 
from  criminal  attack.  The  Cheyenne 
community — in  its  entirety — is  the  for- 
mula for  this  reduction  of  the  crime  rate. 

It  is  community  cooperation  with  and 
respect  for  the  police  department,  and 
for  law  and  order,  that  is  the  secret  to 
Chief  Byrd's  success.  The  people  of 
Cheyenne  recognize  that  respect  for  the 
law  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  their 
person  and  property.  This  has  created  a 
good  climate  for  that  city.  There  are  no 
irresponsible  charges  of  police  brutality 
In  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  The  people  of 
Cheyenne  are  not  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night.  Tliose  in  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  who  are.  should  face  this  fact: 
It  is  not  the  police  brutality  that  makes 
them  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  at 
night — it  is  the  lack  of  respect  for  the 
law. 

In  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  there  were 
only  14  armed  robberies  during  all  of 
1968.  Yet,  you  can  find  few  homes  in 
Cheyerme  that  do  not  contain  at  least  one 
firearm. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  from  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  discusses  Chief 


Byrd's  report  and  gives  some  analysis 
of  successful  crime  control  in  Cheyerme. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  possible  help 
to  other  States  in  their  battle  against 
criminal  elements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Two-Way  PROPOsmoN 

"While  the  national  crime  rate  continues 
to  climb  at  a  rate  of  nearly  20  per  cent  per 
year,  I  am  proud  to  announce  that  Cheyenne's 
crime  rate  for  1968  is  21  per  cent  below  that 
of  1967."  Chief  of  Police  James  W.  Byrd  wrote 
In  the  preface  to  the  police  department's  20- 
page  annual  report  of  Its  activities  released 
yesterday.  "This  fact  Is  especially  significant, 
because  we  arrested  more  persons  and  cleared 
more  cases  In  1968  than  we  did  In  the  pre- 
vious year. 

"As  policemen."  wrote  Byrd.  "we  are  very 
aware  of  our  vital  role  In  the  community; 
thus,  our  every  effort  has  been,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  directed  toward  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  services,  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  in  Cheyenne  and  the  assurance 
that  our  city  will  always  have  a  police  agency 
that  Is  willing  and  able  to  protect  the  people 
and  their  Interests." 

In  an  era  when  police  agencies  and  their 
personnel  are  under  attack  by  dissidents  of 
all  kinds  particularly  In  our  massive  urban 
areas,  this  report  indicates  many  things.  One 
primary  fact  that  Is  Immediately  evident  is 
that  through  the  projection  of  a  very  good 
image  because  of  efficiency  and  unobstruc- 
tlveness,  the  police  department  In  this  com- 
munity enjoys  a  much  better  than  average 
relationship  with  the  community  as  a  whole 
than  in  most  places. 

One  problem  with  police  departments  In 
many  communities  large  and  small,  impinges 
on  a  tendency  of  many  of  them  to  be  either 
patronizing  or  supplicatory  or  both,  depend- 
ing on  the  Identity  and  status,  social  or  eco- 
nomic, of  those  with  whom  they  are  dealing. 
Thus  there  is  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  that  it  depends  on  the  individual  in 
question  with  whom  the  police  may  be  deal- 
ing at  a  particular  time  rather  than  the 
merits  of  the  incident  connected  with  the  In- 
dividual. Much  of  this  suspicion  Is  unfound- 
ed, we  believe.  In  both  the  large  and  small 
communities  of  this  country,  but  the  feeling 
persists  in  some  places  that  there  Is  discrimi- 
nation. Much  of  this  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
communication  between  the  police  depart- 
ment and  especially  its  leadership,  with  the 
conun unity  at  large. 

Communication  is  a  most  Important  fac- 
tor In  any  community  regardless  of  Its  size; 
In  today's  times,  communication  is  a  high- 
ly Important  factor  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween those  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing the  law.  and  the  i)eople  as  a  whole,  for  a 
failure  in  communication  can  very  well  undo 
the  best  of  works  in  this  regard. 

Police  agencies  must  be  careful  to  create 
the  impression,  founded  on  actuality,  that 
they  exercise  total  fairness  based  on  tlie  facts 
of  a  situation  without  regard  to  the  identity 
of  the  jjersons  concerned  including  their 
standing  In  the  community  or  their  eco- 
nomic status;  that  they  are  not  harsh,  but 
rather  concerned  only  with  the  aspects  of 
violation  of  the  law.  If  any,  that  may  be 
concerned  with  a  particular  Incident;  and 
that  finally  their  actions  are  predicated  on 
service  to  the  community  as  a  whole  that 
stems  from  observance  of  the  law. 

At  a  time  when  factors  that  tend  to  es- 
calate violation  of  the  law — Including  mobil- 
ity of  people,  a  growing  availability  of  nar- 
cotics, and  a  general  deterioration  of  moral 
standards — the  demands  made  upon  the  po- 
lice and  their  concomitant  responsibilities, 
are  also  intensifying. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  observation, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  statistics  made 


public  yesterday.  Chief  Byrd  reported  nar- 
cotics arrests  during  1968  totaled  41.  a  rise  of 
110  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year;  which 
suggests  that  while  general  crime  may  be  on 
the  decrease,  a  serious  situation  confronts 
us  with  respect  to  narcotics  usage  and  traffic. 

Two  other  areas  of  crime  in  the  commu- 
nity also  are  up:  Armed  robbery  Increased  17 
per  cent,  from  12  such  occurrences  In  1967  to 
14  In  1968;  and  burglaries  Increased  25  per 
cent,  from  290  In  1967  to  362  In  1968.  In  an 
age  of  affluence,  illegal  substances  such  as 
narcotics  are  made  more  available  to  users, 
especially  youth;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
taking  of  cash  or  property  by  forcible  seizure 
or  otherwise.  Is  heightened. 

The  outlook  In  these  particular  areas  is 
not  promising;  but  despite  all  of  the  police 
work  that  may  be  done,  there  still  remains 
the  matter  of  citizen  cooperation  in  the  de- 
sired goal  of  crime  reduction  In  all  areas. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the,  subject  of  con- 
tinued good  conununlty  relations  by  the 
police  department. 

We  have  had  this  in  the  past:  it  can  be 
intensified  In  the  future.  Chief  Byrd's  report, 
nevertheless.  Is  reassuring;  but  it  will  take 
work  and  vigilance  by  all  concerned.  Includ- 
ing both  police  and  citizens,  to  keep  it  that 
way  to  say  nothing  of  Improvement. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  be- 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation, at  a  committee  hearing  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  At  that  time. 
I  proposed  a  new  policy  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  adopt,  in  my 
view,  toward  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indian. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  my 
prepared  statement  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Mike  Gravel  Before 

the  subcommrrtee  on  indian  education, 

February  24,  1969 

I  will  confine  my  comments  today  to  some 
specific  proposals  in  regard  to  what  is  called 
the  "Indian  Problem",  and  to  Indian  educa- 
tion— issues  which,  I  submit  are  inseparable. 

This  is  an  area  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
Eskimos,  Aleuts  and  Indians  live  in  nearly 
200  villages  scattered  around  Alaska's  for- 
ests, tundra  and  rivers.  Most  live  in  condi- 
tions of  extreme  poverty.  It  will  be  illumi- 
nating for  this  committee  to  be  exf>osed  to 
that  environment,  and  to  the  native  popu- 
lation of  my  state.  _ 

We  are  making  strides  toward  improving 
life  for  all  Alaska's  natives,  most  signifi- 
cantly through  education. 

Alaska  has  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  st.Tte. 
including  Alaska  natives.  A  1962  agreement 
between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  State  of  Alark-i  set  in  motion  a  gradual 
transfer  of  BIA  schools  to  the  State.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  transfer  those  schools  to  local  vil- 
lages and  towns  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  also  making  progress  In  secondary 
education.  Through  cooperative  Federal-State 
funding.  Alaska  Is  constructing  regional  high 
schools  in  many  communities.  The  BIA  sup- 
plies the  boarding  facilities  for  the  students. 
The  object  is  to  educate  every  Alaskan  near 
his  home,  under  a  unified  educational  system. 

But  today,  more  than  2,000  Alaska  native.? 
are  still  shipped  vo  high  schools  thousands 
of  miles  away,  often  to  learn  special  skills 
which  have  no  relationship  to  the  life  they 
intend  to  lead,  or  the  place  thev  choose  to 
live. 
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We  have  severely  objected  to  the  segregated 
schools  run  by  the  BtA.  Alaska  native  stu- 
dents have  little  or  no  choice  about  the 
schools  they  attend,  the  quality  of  education 
received,  what  Is  taught,  or  where  the  school 
la  loc»ted. 

We  have  no  objection  to  schooU  which, 
because  of  location  are  aUnoet  totally  In- 
dian in  composition.  The  racial  composition 
of  the  locality  will  characterize,  and  deter- 
mine, the  composition  of  the  student  body. 

Our  objection  ts  to  the  typical  BIA  sec- 
ondary school  which  require*  an  Eskimo  from 
Nunapltchuk  or  Klvallna.  in  Alaska,  to  travel 
perhaps  5.000  oUles  to  Oregon  or  Oklahoma, 
and  be  trained  there  In  an  Indian  school 
with  other  Indians  from  other  cultures.  How 
would  you  gentlemen  feel  If  you  sent  your 
14  year  old  daughter  away  In  September- 
thousands  of  mlln  away — not  to  see  her 
again  unUl  June? 

Like  many  other  American  Indians,  the 
Alaska  native  who  suffers  from  this  environ- 
mental dislocation  finds  himself  In  a  state 
of  cultural  shock  As  a  result,  large  numbers 
of  these  students  drop  out,  or  sink  Into  a 
deep  personal  withdrawal. 

Annually,  millions  of  dollars  in  public 
funds  arv  spent  to  perpetuate  such  an  en- 
vlronmear.-inslde  and  outside  the  classroom. 
These  public  funds  have  been  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  have  worked  with  many  of  the  admin- 
istrators, educators  and  employees  of  the 
BIA,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  unfair  al- 
legations against  those  people,  most  of  whom 
are  very  dedicated,  public  servanu. 

But  the  Federal  Bureau  in  which  they 
work  Is  paternalistic  And  this  Institutional- 
ized paternalism  has  tended  to  create  an 
environment  which  perpetuates  the  problem. 

This  Is  the  paternalism  of  a  bureaucracy 
which  has  failed  to  develop  a  way  to  shared 
decision  making  with  the  Indians.  Which  has 
stlHed  Indian  creativity  Which  has  not 
properly  educated  the  children.  Which  has 
not  realistically  encouraged  economic  oppor- 
tunity, or  well-being.  And  which  has  not  un- 
derstood the  current  needs  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. It  has  Ignored  Indian  traditions.  It  has 
distorted  Indian  history  It  has  encouraged 
aimlessness  and  apathy  And  the  system 
stands  convicted  by  the  evidence  vividly  at 
hand :  the  Indian  condition. 

Over  the  generations,  our  Indian  policy 
has  strlpf>ed  a  proud  people  of  dignity.  Iden- 
tity, and  goals.  Today  large  numbers  of  our 
Indian  people  cry  out  to  protest  this  false 
comfort  of  paternalism. 

The  most  obvious  illustrations  are  In  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
put  a  teacher  who  knows  nothing  of  Indian 
culture  into  a  remote  classroom  where  he  can 
Innocently  wreak  havoc  In  Alaska,  this  is 
still  a  major  concern  Teachers  still  attempt 
to  teach  a  second  language.  English,  to  Eski- 
mos, by  using  totally  unfamiliar  objects  like 
stoplights,  umbrellas  and  giraffes.  Eskimo 
children  go  home  and  ask  their  parents  why 
a  man  in  a  blue  suit  and  cap,  called  a  "po- 
liceman". Isn't  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
Just  as  he  was  In  the  Dick  and  Jane  textbook. 
What  answer  does  a  parent  have  to  a  ques- 
tion like  that? 

This  Is  how  Eskimos  learn  to  write  a  sec- 
ond language,  and  count  in  a  new  arithmetic 
system. 

And  then  we  wonder  why  they  drop  out  of 
high  school.  Or  why  they  rarely  take  Jobs  In 
areas  where  they  have  had  a  training  course. 
Or  why  there  Is  a  serious  crisis  of  alienation 
among  the  adults. 

An  Eskimo  friend  of  mine — he  Is  about  my 
age — has  spent  the  last  11  years  taking  BIA 
training  courses — and  he  has  never  held  a  Job 
In  any  of  the  many  areas  In  which  he  has 
been  trained.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  training  which  helps  him  earn  a 
living  where  he  lives. 


There  la  even  a  greater  crime  committed 
within  the  Indian  environment.  Through  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy — quite  acceptable  to  our 
conventional  wisdom — a  policy  which  bleeds 
off  the  mo«t  able  and  most  promising  young 
A  policy  which  removes  them  from  the 
place  where  they  could  make  their  moat  sig- 
nificant contributions  History  shows  a  guided 
migration  of  the  Alaska  native  away  from 
the  village.  The  crime  is  compounded,  since 
many  are  not  prepare^  educationally  to 
share  In  the  opportunities  open  to  the  reat 
of  the  Alaskan  people  As  a  result,  moat  drift 
back  and  forth,  from  the  village  to  the  city, 
to  the  village,  and  their  talents  are  frus- 
trated in  the  process. 

I  point  out  all  these  illustrations  to  Indi- 
cate the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
problem. 

Educational  refortn  cannot  be  separated 
from  a  reform  of  the  entire  BIA.  The  prob- 
lems of  Indian  identity,  history,  values,  mi- 
gration, success,  cannot  be  solved  piecemeal. 
These  elements  are  inextricably  bound. 

What  we  teach  In  school  haa  relevance 
for  policy  In  every  other  sphere  of  Indian 
life — his  economics,  his  values,  his  attitudes. 
his  future.  If  we  leave  theae  other  elements 
out.  and  concentrate  solely  upon  a  policy 
change  In  the  school,  we  will  not  be  success- 
ful in  the  classroom  or  out  of  it. 

The  elements  of  this  problem  are  all 
wrapped  up  together.  The  school  policy  re- 
lates to  the  existence  or  reliability  of  a  local 
tax  base  to  run  a  school.  The  curriculum  re- 
lates to  the  sources  for  economic  mobility  and 
the  nature  of  available  Jobs.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  school  relatea.  most  obviously  to  the 
community's  decision  to  locate  up  or  down 
river. 

Likewise,  the  reservation  systems  are  bound 
up  with  the  problems  of  the  States  with 
large  Indian  populations.  And  State  prob- 
lems In  this  area  are  involved  with  Federal 
funds  from  the  BIA.  Federal  policy  toward 
Indians,  national  Indian  groups,  and  the 
policies  of  other  States. 

Various  proposals  to  resolve  the  long- 
standing Alaska  native  land  claims  question 
will  be  before  Congress  this  year.  And  we  are 
very  hopeful  that  passage  of  a  settlement 
bill  will  change  the  Federal  policy  toward  the 
Alaska  native,  and  change  the  BIA  structure 
In  my  state.  As  a  direct  result.  I  am  working 
on  the  entire  question  of  the  government's 
relationship  with  Its  native  peoples.  And  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  a  new  policy  for  the 
American  Indian  Is  desperately  needed. 

The  key  to  this  new  policy,  as  I  see  It.  Is 
the  abolition  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
I  mean  here  a  total  restructing  of  the  system 
which  administers  the  Federal  obligation  to 
the  American  Indian. 

Although  I  have  much  Indian  counsel  to 
seek  before  I  feel  confident  enough  to  make 
specific  proposals.  I  am  going  to  offer  the 
criteria  under  which  I  believe  such  a  change 
should  take  place.  But  before  I  present  these 
criteria.  I  wish  to  offer  two  main  arguments 
Justifying  this  abolition. 

First,  the  BIA  has  not  failed  because  of  a 
lack  of  concern,  or  because  of  a  lack  of  money 
spent:  It  failed  precisely  because  we  chose  the 
wrong  vehicle  to  take  us  to  our  goal. 

Fifty  years  ago  235.000  Indians  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  annual  BIA  appropriation  was  30  million 
dollars.  Today,  400.000  Indians  are  dependent 
upon  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  ap- 
propriation ts  more  than  $340  million  dollars. 
After  fifty  years  of  work  to  eliminate  depend- 
ency, and  In  the  BIA's  words  "to  create 
economic  self-sufficiency."  we  are  spending 
ten  times  as  much  money  on  twice  as  many 
dependents. 

TTte  village  school  In  Kaslgluk.  Alaska.  Is  a 
good  example.  There,  the  BIA  has  constructed 
a  million  dollar  school  with  a  million  dollar 
sanitation  system  and  the  best  educational 
equipment  money  can  buy.  But  to  my  per- 


sonal knowledge,  not  one  student  from  that 
grade  school  has  ever  graduated  from  an 
accredited  high  school. 

The  problem  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  degree  of  effort,  it  has  to  do  with  the 
kind  of  effort.  It  has  to  do  with  the  BIA.  the 
Institution  itself.  It  Is  chartered  as  a  wardship 
agency  to  protect  the  Indian.  A  charter  out  of 
keeping  with  our  sense  of  hiunan  dignity  as 
we  recognize  It  today.  And  out  of  touch  with 
reality  iteelf. 

Second,  the  BIA  does  not  belong  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  since  It  U 
there.  It  Is  affected  by  what  happens  in 
that  department. 

In  Australia,  the  Government  counts  the 
Aborigines  along  with  the  Kangaroos.  Aard- 
vaarks  and  Mango  trees,  not  with  the  hu- 
man population.  Here,  the  Indian  is  In  the 
Department  of  Interior,  which  Is  primarllv 
concerned  with  fish,  wildlife,  gold.  oil.  lands, 
forests.  Such  classifications  betray  old,  es- 
tablished attitudes,  some  of  which  are  still 
with  us. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  offer  the 
following  criteria  for  the  restructuring  of 
the  Federal  effort  toward  the  American  In- 
dian: 

First,  we  must  create  a  policy  of  shared 
decision-making,  with  regional  control.  In- 
dians must  have  real  Influence  on  the  man- 
agement of  businesses,  the  curriculum  of 
schools,  and  the  goals  of  the  community. 

Regional  groups,  whether  they  be  in  r*- 
ervations.  States,  or  groups  of  villages,  should 
serve  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral fimdtng  intended  for  Indian  benefit. 
Policy  decisions  would  be  shared  with  tech- 
nical experts,  when  and  If  necessary. 

A  few  Illustrations  are  In  order.  In  Alaska, 
a  statewide  federation  of  native  groups  has 
incorporated,  and  Is  now  operating  a  sophis- 
ticated statewide  REA  project  to  bring  elec- 
tricity Into  the  remote  villages.  Like  any 
other  corporation.  It  has  hired  technical 
assistance   to   help  it  make  decisions. 

A  similar  corporation  would  be  created  by 
the  proposed  Alaska  native  land  claims  set- 
tlement. That  corporation  would  be  owned 
by  Alaska  natives,  and  operated  through  the 
regional  federation  encompassing  all  of 
Alaska. 

The  Rough  Rock  demonstration  school,  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation,  affords  us  another 
example.  This  Is  a  school  operated  by  Indian 
groups  for  the  education  and  enlightenment 
of  their  own  people.  And  this  school  ts  na- 
tionally recognized  as  a  great  success. 

These  illustrations  are  presently  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  under  the  new  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  effort  that  I  foresee, 
these  exceptions  would  become  the  rule. 

The  two  main  criteria  for  this  new  struc- 
ture are,  first,  establishing  programs  for  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  second.  Improving  In- 
dian education,  which  Is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  subcommittee.  In  my  view,  these 
two  elements  are  vitally  connected,  and  can- 
not be  separated. 

Without  an  economic  base  to  support,  at 
least  In  part,  the  local  schools,  there  can  be 
no  local  control.  All  people  want  control  of 
their  local  schools.  Under  this  new  structure, 
we  must  provide  the  opportunity  for  viable 
economic  organization  in  every  American  In- 
dian region.  As  a  direct  result,  the  economic 
base  will  be  provided  for  local  schools.  One 
solution  win  blend  Into  another.  Just  as  his- 
torically one  problem  has  tended  to  create 
another. 

What  I  mean  by  the  abolition  of  the  BIA  Is 
not  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  obligation  to 
the  American  Indian.  What  I  am  suggesting 
Is  a  new  structure  for  administering  this 
obligation  to  the  Indian  people,  a  structure 
which  Is  largely  regional  in  character,  which 
shares  Its  decisions  with  the  Indians  them- 
selves, which  encourages  economic  well-be- 
ing, and  which  solves  the  educational  di- 
lemma on  the  reservation  and  In  the  village. 
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Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  advocate 
the  phasing  out.  and  eventual  termination, 
ol  this  present  Bureau. 

That  is  my  proposal  briefly  stated.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  larger  problem  must,  and  can, 
be  solved  concurrently  with  the  educational 
dilemma. 

I  have  one  final  comment.  And  it  Involves 
the  right  ol  the  American  Indian  to  be  an 
.American  Indian. 

To  ihe^common  heritage  we,  as  Americans, 
uU  share,  certainly  the  American  Indian  has 
contributed  subst.iatially.  He  asks  now  the 
right  to  live  the  kind  of  life  he  chooses  to 
live,  and  no  other  kind  of  life.  Each  and 
every  American  has  that  right.  It  is  charac- 
teristically American.  And  It  Is  on  this  logic, 
tnis  constitutional  logic,  that  the  Indian 
rests  nis  case  with  the  Federal  Government. 

In  :«  pluralistic  society,  surely  we  are  not 
iibout  to  require  everyone  to  be  the  same. 
:surely  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  living  on 
a  reserv.itlon,  or  in  a  remote  village.  If  that 
is  the  kind  of  life  one  wants  to  live.  But 
;here  Is  something  wrong  when  that  is  the 
■nly  kina  of  life  an  Indian  can  live.  When  he 
is  not  free  to  choose. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  provide  the  opportunity 
lor  th.it  choice,  that  free  choice.  And  I  be- 
lieve we  can  restructure  our  Federal  effort, 
.md  make  it  respon.-,lve  to  regional  groups. 
.\nd  I  believe  the  first  effort  we  should  make, 
is  to  share  responsible  leadership  with  In- 
dians. 

Secondly,  if  we  really  want  to  free  the  In- 
dian, we  must  lay  down  criteria  which  en- 
courage economic  well-being,  self-sufficiency, 
and  mobility.  Under  the  plan  I  envision,  this 
|5  possible,  and  I  would  ho{)e  that  this  com- 
mittee in  particular  would  see  it  as  desirable. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
learned  much  about  the  nature  of  pov- 
erty in  the  last  8  years.  We  have  learned 
it  means  deprivation — a  lack  of  Income, 
of  services,  of  hope. 

Many  agencies  and  individuals  have 
been  involved  in  teaching  us  these  les- 
sons. But  no  single  agency  has  been  more 
important  than  has  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  President 
Nixon  has  recognized  the  essential  role 
OEO  programs  have  played.  And  I  am 
encouraged  to  see  his  specific  endorse- 
ment of  several  of  the  progr|ims  in  the 
message  sent  to  the  Congress  last  week. 
I  look  forward  to  having  an  opportunity 
to  review  with  others  the  proposals  he 
announces  he  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress. Certainly  there  Is  no  more  impor- 
tant issue  than  the  organization  of  the 
anti-poverty  effort. 

But  as  we  address  the  issues  his  mes- 
sage raises — the  role  of  the  community 
action  program,  the  location  of  Head- 
start  and  health  services  programs, 
among  others — I  believe  we  also  should 
address  with  equal  vigor  a  program  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Nixon  mes- 
sage, the  legal  services  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  legal  services  program  of  OEO  Is 
one  of  the  most  important,  least  contro- 
versial, and  most  widely  supported  of  all 
the  OEO  programs.  The  265  OEO  legal 
service  local  projects  located  In  49  States, 
and  in  the  50  largest  cities,  currently  are 
providing  services  through  1,600  full- 
time  attorneys  to  over  1  million  poor 
people  who  so  desperately  need  their 
help. 


To  the  poor,  legal  service  programs 
promise  hope — the  hope  of  escaping  some 
of  the^fiily  tragedies  of  their  lives.  The 
efforts  of  legal  services  lawyers  to  pre- 
vent evictions,  to  deal  with  consumer 
frauds,  to  secure  welfare  payments  for 
eligible  clients  mean  the  basics  of  life 
to  the  poor — housing,  income,  a  chance 
to  live  in  dignity  and  peace.  Through 
dedicated  effort  and  hard  work,  legal 
services  attorneys  give  the  poor  the  hope 
that  the  American  way  of  life  and  the 
accompanying  rule  of  law  is  responsive 
to  their  needs.  The  poor  now  recognize 
the  law  as  something  not  to  fear,  but 
to  trust — not  as  someone  or  something 
which  will  deprive  them  of  their  prop- 
erty or  liberty,  but  as  something  and 
someone  who  is  concerned  about  their 
problems  and  will  help  settle  their  griev- 
ances. 

To  the  lawyers  participating  in  the  pro- 
grsmi,  legal  services  means  a  chance  to 
do  something  direct  to  end  the  double 
standard  of  justice  now  existing  in  the 
land,  one  for  the  rich,  another  for  the 
IXKjr,  separate  and  unequal. 

Mr.  President,  recent  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  and  in  the 
St.  Louis  Dispatch  have  highlighted  the 
central  and  crucial  role  legal  services 
have  to  play.  A  recent  letter  to  President 
Nixon  by  a  lawyer  in  New  York  State 
reflect  the  overwhelming  support  given 
the  program  not  only  by  the  poor,  but 
by  members  of  the  private  bar  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  St. 
Louis  Dispatch  that  the  "momentum"  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  legal  services  program 
must  not  cease.  And  I  agree  with  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  innovative 
efforts  of  the  legal  services  program  need 
expansion  and  specific,  concrete  endorse- 
ment. I  plan  to  provide  that  endorse- 
ment through  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  near  future,  hopefully  next 
week. 

As  a  prelude  to  that  effort,  however, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  the  inclusion 
in  the  Record  of  the  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times,  the  articles  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and  a  letter 
from  Irwin  Birnbaum  of  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  ] 
Legal  iNEQurriES 
The  pioneering  support  given  to  the  legally 
disadvantaged  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  legal  services  division  needs 
expansion  and  specific  legislative  endorse- 
ment. If  the  storefront  law  operations  across 
the  country  are  cut  off  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  legal  profession,  these  daring 
programs  to  provide  equality  in  the  courts 
will  cease. 

It  has  long  been  a  shameful  fact  that  In 
both  civil  and  criminal  courts  there  Is  a  law 
for  the  rich  and  a  law  for  the  poor.  Equal 
Justice  under  law  simply  does  not  work  tm- 
less  people  who  cannot  afford  legal  repre- 
sentation are  considered  as  clients  Instead  of 
charity  cases.  For  the  past  three  years  al- 
most every  state  has  had  at  least  one  com- 
munity law  office  operating  because  of  Fed- 
eral help. 

Associate  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  of 
the  Supreme  Court  underscored  the  great 
but  silent  need  in  his  recent  talk  at  Notre 
Dame.  "The  social  and  legal  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  outcast  groups  and  in- 
dividuals   are   novel   and   complex   for   the 


practicing  bar,"  he  said,  "not  the  least  be- 
cause they  involve  precisely  those  in  our 
society  who  traditionally  have  not  been  the 
clients  of  the  legal  profession." 

The  bench  and  bar  must  realign  attitudes 
toward  poor  clients.  The  Legal  Aid  Societies 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  and  public 
defender  attorneys  have  contributed  much 
toward  this  noble  goal.  Now  the  O.E.O.  legal 
services  program  has  blazed  new  trails  in  this 
direction  by  staffing  350  law  offices  in  255 
projects  with  1.800  full-time  lawyers.  Unless 
O.E.O.  continues  and  expands,  the  "legal  in- 
equities" Justice  Brennan  has  warned  against 
will  be  perpetuated. 

(From   the   St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 

Feb.  11.  19691 

Lawyers  Turning  to  Aid  to  Pooh 

(By  James  C.  Millstone) 

Washington.  February  11. — Prom  New 
England  to  California.  America's  young  law- 
yers and  law  students  are  building  the 
momentum  that  Is  driving  their  slow-moving 
profession  toward  the  empty  but  beckoning 
arms  of  the  unrepresented  poor. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  the  legal  profes- 
sion acknowledged  that  it  never  really  has 
served  the  needs  of  vast  numbers  of  persons 
who  have  little  money  and  multiple  prob- 
lems. And  only  In  recent  years  have  new- 
comers to  the  profession  begun  to  protest 
against  that  omission. 

Law  professors,  private  practitioners,  recent 
graduates  and  others  close  to  the  situation 
now  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  a 
growing  trend:  More  and  more  good  young 
lawyers  not  only  want — but  are  demanding — 
a  chance  to  work  with  the  poor. 

One  man  who  has  seen  it  is  William  Klaus, 
a  partner  in  Pepper,  Hamilton  and  Scheetz. 
one  of  Philadelphia's  largest  law  firms. 

"Fifteen  years  ago,"  he  said,  "the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  a  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate  was  to  get  into  one  of  the  top  10 
firms.  Now  these  young  men  will  bargain  with 
you.  They  want  to  know  how  much  free  time 
you'll  give  them  to  work  with  the  poor. 

The  old-line  Wall  Street  firms  are  feeling 
the  pinch.  Traditionally  the  mecca  for  the 
nation's  top  law  students.  Wall  Street  has 
been  forced  to  recruit  Intensively  to  keep 
young  blood  flowing.  Even  a  50  per  cent  In- 
crease in  starting  salaries — from  $10,000  to  - 
$15.000 — has  not  solved  the  problems  of  Wall 
Street  firms  in  re-establishing  themselves 
with  the  graduates. 

John  M.  Perren  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1962.  He  quickly  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  Chicago's  largest  law 
firm. 

"It  wouldn't  have  occurred  to  me  to  do 
anything  else,"  Ferren  said.  "But  after  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  began  to  feel  very  empty, 
i  was  cranking  out  loan  agreements  and 
stock  registration  statements.  I  couldn't  find 
any  real  interest  in  what  I  was  doing,  helping 
the  giant  corporations. 

"I  began  to  think,  'What  am  I  doing 
here?"  " 

Today,  Ferren  is  director  of  the  Harvard 
Legal  Services  Program,  a  law  office  staffed 
by  four  full-time  lawyers  and  120  law  stu- 
dents to  help  the  poor  in  the  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  area.  It  is  fimded  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  OEO  program,  founded  four  years  agd 
has  been  a  major  catalyst  in  the  movement 
of  the  law  toward  the  poor.  For  the  first  time, 
resources  were  provided  to  enable  the  legal 
profession  to  work  with  poor  people  where 
they  lived.  And.  at  the  same  time,  the  OEO 
opened  new  employment  opportunities  for 
the  new  breed  of  socially  aware  young 
lawyers. 

The  appeal  of  the  OEO  program  to  law 
students  cannot  be  overstated.  In  effect,  it 
has  given  the  private  law  firms  a  run  for 
their  money  In  attracting  the  best  young 
legal  brains  in  the  nation. 
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E  Clinton  Bamberger,  the  first  director  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program  and  now  a  partner 
in  Baltimore's  biggest  l»w  Arm.  Piper  and 
Marbviry.  said  that  the  kind  of  lawyer  who 
xaied  to  apply  for  a  Job  at  the  Arm  was  pre- 
cisely the  kind  now  going  Into  antlpoverty 
work. 

"He  buttons  his  collar  down."  Bamberger 
said  "His  lies  are  striped.  He  went  to  Harvard 
and  made  Law  Review  But  he  didn't  apply 
to  us.  He  went  to  OEO." 

Ferren  told  how  the  program  captured  the 
ImaglnaUons  of  Harvard  students  from  the 
very  beginning 

•When  this  program  opened  up  In  the  fall 
of  19M, "  he  related.  "I  scheduled  an  ex- 
planatory meeting  and  signed  up  for  a  room 
big  enough  to  seat  100  students  I  thought 
maybe  I  was  too  optlmlsUc.  Well.  I  had  to 
get  another  room  because  300  students 
showed  up.  There  Is  a  fantastic  Intereet  In 
this  program,  and  It  has  increased  since  It 
started.  We  can't  acconunodate  all  the  stu- 
dents who  want  to  work  in  the  program. " 

The  latest  piece  of  evidence  showing  the 
wellsprlng  of  Interest  among  law  studenU  in 
antlpoverty  work  was  the  response  to  a 
modest  GKO  recruiting  campaign  for  appli- 
cants fof  "Ihe  Reginald  Heber  Smith  fellow- 
ship program  Por  Smith  Fellows,  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  outstanding  law  graduates  or 
young  practitioners,  gives  them  five  weeks  of 
special  training  In  poverty  law  and  sends 
them  to  work  for  a  year  in  a  neighborhood 
law  office.  Fellows  are  paid  at  least  $9500  a 
year. 

In  the  ttrst  year.  250  persons  applied  for 
Smith  fellowships.  Last  year  there  were  500 
applications.  This  year.  1200  applications 
came  In.  meaning  that  about  one  of  every 
15  new  law  graduates  In  the  United  States 
wanted  to  get  into  the  antlpoverty  program. 
Harvard  had  72  applicants,  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  Its  graduating  class.  Yale  University 
had  38.  the  University  of  Chicago  29.  the 
University  of  Michigan  43.  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity 25. 

The  quality  of  the  applicants  was  uni- 
formly high.  One  third  were  in  the  top  quar- 
ter of  their  class  and  160  of  them  were  in 
the  upper  tenth.  Twenty-two  applicants  were 
either  first  or  second  in  their  class.  Several 
law  professors  and  one  assistant  dean  ap- 
plied. So  did  law  clerks  for  three  Judges  of 
the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court. 

Michael  J.  Davis.  28  years  old.  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School  In  1967.  The  Smith  fellowship  pro- 
gram turned  out  to  be  exactly  what  he  was 
looking  for. 

"There  weren't  very  many  channels  avail- 
able for  poverty  work,  and  that's  what  an 
awful  lot  of  us  want  to  do,"  Davis  said.  "Moat 
of  the  jobs  were  as  staff  attorneys  in  legal 
aid  offices  That  meant  very  low  salaries  and 
pretty  dull  work 

'This  program  trained  you  well,  paid  you 
well  and  assured  you  of  a  chance  to  get  Into 
a  lot  of  the  more  Interesting  aspects  of  the 
law." 

Davis  was  one  of  the  first  50  Smith  fel- 
lows. He  spent  a  year  working  with  the  poor 
m  Kansas  City  and  now  has  graduated  Into 
a  post  with  the  Legal  Services  Program  in 
OEO  headquarters  here.  He  said  that  even 
those  Involved  In  the  Smith  fellowship  pro- 
gram were  surprised  by  the  tremendous  re- 
sponse from  law  students  this  year.  Because 
only  250  fellowships  can  be  given.  Burt  Grif- 
fin. Legal  Services  program  director.  Is  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  use  the  talents  of  most  of 
the  other  applicants  In  neighborhood  law 
offices. 

Peter  L.  Wolff,  assistant  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  said  that  OEO  officials  -shouldnt 
have  been  surorlsed"  at  the  big  response. 

"Anybody  connected  with  legal  education 
wouldn't  be  surprised."  he  said.  "Students 
have  provided  the  Impetus  for  the  whole  de- 


velopment of  poverty  law.  They  don't  care 
about  going  to  the  big,  fancy  law  firms  any 
more.  They  are  concerned  with  doing  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  work  " 

One  result,  Wolff  said.  Is  that  poverty 
courses  In  law  schools  have  increased  by  10 
times  in  the  last  two  years.  This  develop- 
ment Is  portending  important  changes  In 
legal  education,  he  said. 

"You  don't  really  have  jo  learn  commercial 
law  the  standard  way. "  Wolff  said.  "The  type 
of  thinking  we  are  trying  to  instill  Is  valid 
If  clients  are  rich  or  poor." 

In  fact,  Wolff  said,  the  "sense  of  involve- 
ment In  society"  being  demonstrated  by  so 
many  of  today's  students  ""will  make  them 
better  lawyers'" 

Not  Just  the  law  schools  are  reacting  to 
the  demands  of  youtn  The  competition  for 
the  best  young  men  Is  forcing  the  estab- 
lished private  law  firms  to  re-examine  their 
policies  In  serving  the  poor.  The  bait  of 
higher  starting  salaries  Is  one  response.  An- 
other Is  the  increasing  willingness  of  the 
firms  to  give  young  associates  the  time  to 
work  on  projecu  and  cases  that  generate  no 
fees  and  bring  in  no  business. 

Students  at  Stanford  University  Law 
School  voted  overwhelmingly  a  few  months 
ago  to  find  out  In  advance  what  prospective 
employers  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  free 
time  for  work  with  the  poor. 

In  a  referendum,  the  students  approved  by 
a  4-to-l  margin  the  concept  of  sending  ques- 
tionnaires to  all  law  firms  scheduling  campus 
Interviews  with  members  of  the  graduating 
class.  Among  the  questions:  "What  oppor- 
tunities are  open  to  a  young  associate  in 
your  firm  to  become  Involved  in  activities 
related  to  racial  and  urban  problems?  Do  you 
encourage  such  involvement?  How  many  as- 
sociates and  partners  participate  In  such 
actlviUes?" 

Jack  Prledenthal.  professor  of  law  at  the 
school,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  this  was 
"the  ant  time  anything  like  this  was  ever 
done."  The  questionnaires  went  out  last  Oc- 
tober. Frledenthal  said  that  most  firms  re- 
sponded that  they  encouraged  participation 
m  such  activities  and  tried  to  give  specific 
examples. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  moct 
prominent  lawyers  In  a  city  serving  on  boards 
of  charitable  agencies  or  holding  other  civic 
poslUons.  What  Is  new  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  by  the  best  law  firms  into  the 
slums,  where  their  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  poorest  element  In  the  com- 
munity. 

For  the  most  part,  that  movement  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  willingness  of  firms  In  some 
cities  to  backstop  OEO  neighborhood  offices. 
A  few  firms  have  gone  beyond  that.  Two 
Philadelphia  firms — Pepper,  Hamilton  and 
Scheetz  together  with  Morgan,  Lewis  and 
Bocklus,  with  a  combined  total  of  120  law- 
yers— are  manning  a  slum  law  office  that  was 
opened  last  summer.  Klaus  said  that  half  of 
his  company's  lawyers  work  at  the  office  at 
night,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  the  firm 
gives  them  whatever  time  they  need  for  the 
work. 

In  Baltimore.  Marbury  and  Piper  Is  plan- 
ning to  open  a  blum  branch  office  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  a  development  that  Is  being 
watched  closely  by  other  firms  In  other  cities. 
Explained  Bamberger.  "U  a  law  firm  like 
this  is  going  to  do  more  than  Just  mouth  Its 
commitment  to  the  community.  It  has  to  go 
where  the  poor  can  find  It.  You  can"t  do  much 
for  the  poor  on  the  ninth  floor  or  the  down- 
town bank  building." 

Some  lawyers  dispute  the  thesis  that  young 
people  are  the  driving  force  In  the  painfully 
slow  effort  to  swing  legal  practice  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  ghetta.  Ferren  and  Klaus  are 
not  among  them. 

"The  response  of  the  law  firms  would  never 
have   happened   had   not   the  law  students 


made  this  a  demand  of  their  employment." 
Ftrren  said. 

Said  Klaus,  who  as  board  president  of 
Philadelphia's  Community  Legal  Ser\-lcps 
spends  half  his  time  on  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, ""This  generation  Itself  has  a  greater 
sense  of  social  awareness.  A  goodly  number 
of  really  competent  young  lawyers  are  going 
Into  this  field.  Every  major  firm  In  this  city 
has  some  kind  of  structure  to  permit  men  to 
do  this  kind  of  work."" 

Klaus  views  the  upsurge  of  Interest  among 
young  lawyers  In  working  with  the  poor  as 
having  a  significance  far  beyond  Its  effect  on 
legal  practice. 

"Tliese  people  are  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dously effective  force  some  day,"  he  said. 
"They  are  going  to  rise  to  the  top  of  their 
profession.  They'll  be  the  heads  of  law  firms: 
they"ll  be  corporate  presidents;  they'll  be  In 
public  office. 

"Their  exposure  to  the  Ills  of  America 
won't  rub  off  Nobody  who  goes  to  work  In  a 
storefront  (law)  office  In  the  slums  Is  going 
to  come  out  unscathed,  and  they're  not  going 
to  forget  what  they've  seen. 

"When  these  men  rise  to  positions  of  power 
In  this  country,  as  they  inevitably  will— say 
10  years  from  now — they're  going  to  have  a 
tremendous  Impact  on  the  nation." 

Januast  27,  1969. 
Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  Statea, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

DZAM  Mr.  President:  As  you  undertake 
your  reappraisal  of  OEO  activities  through- 
out the  Country,  I  hope  that  you  will  consult 
with  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Law- 
yers Committee  for  Civil  Rights  and  various 
Bar  Associations  throughout  the  Country  be- 
fore making  any  decision  with  regard  to  the 
OEO  sponsored  neighborhood  legal  services 
program. 

The  legal  services  program  In  Onondaga 
County,  New  York,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  against  both  crime  and 
poverty  which  the  OEO  has  maintained  in 
this  area. 

Respectfully, 

Irwin  Birnbacm. 
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EUGENE  L.  VIDAL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  invite  attention  to  the 
death  of  a  great  American  who  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  outstanding  sons 
of  South  Dakota.  I  refer  to  the  passing 
of  Eugene  L.  Vidal.  former  Director  of 
Air  Commerce  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  one  of  America's  early, 
persistent,  and  effective  advocates  for  the 
development  of  an  outstanding  civilian 
aviation  service. 

Eugene  Vldal  was  also  one  of  the  out- 
standing athletes  produced  by  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  having  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  Oljinpics  and  having 
served  for  a  time  as  a  coach  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  Eugene  Vidal 
was  born  in  my  hometown  of  Madison. 
S.  Dak.  One  of  my  boyhood  thrills  was 
to  watch  and  applaud  his  athletic  prow- 
ess. His  brother,  retired  Air  Force  Gen. 
P.  L.  -Pick"  Vldal.  now  lives  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  obituary  no- 
tices as  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


[Frcmi  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21, 1969] 

Eocene  L.  Vidal,  Aviation  Leader:   Former 

Commerce  Aide,  73,  Dies — Olympic  Athlete 

Los  Angeles,  February  20. — Eugene  Luther 
Vidal,  former  director  of  air  commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  died  today  in  Paloe 
Verdes  after  an  Illness  of  several  months.  He 
was  73  years  old  and  lived  In  Avon,  Conn. 

Mr.  Vldal  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Katharine  Roberts;  two  sons.  Gore 
Vldal,  the  writer,  and  the  Rev.  Vance  Vldal; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Valerie  Hewitt;  a  brother. 
F.  L.  Vldal.  a  retired  Air  Force  general,  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Merle  Lloyd  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Sutton.  Gore  Vldal  Is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Vldal's  first  wife,  the  former  Nina  Gore,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced  in  1935. 

AIDED    CIVIL    AVIATION 

As  director  of  air  commerce  from  1933  to 
1937.  Mr.  Vldal  promoted  the  growth  of  civil 
aviation.  He  pushed  the  construction  of  air- 
ports and  beacons,  encouraged  private  flying 
nnd  the  manufacture  of  small  planes,  ad- 
vanced commercial  aviation  and  reorganized 
Government  control   of  commercial   flights. 

After  leaving  the  Commerce  Department, 
he  set  up  a  research  laboratory  near  Cam- 
den. N.J..  where  he  developed  a  process  for 
making  the  fuselages,  tails  and  wings  of  air- 
planes from  molded  plywood. 

A  small  man,  lean  and  muscular,  Mr.  Vldal 
was  a  brilliant  athlete  In  his  college  days.  He 
was  born  In  the  small  farming  town  of 
Madison,  S.D.,  on  April  13,  1895.  He  was  of- 
fered athletic  scholarships  by  the  Universi- 
ties of  South  Dakota.  Nebraska  and  Minne- 
sota. He  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  from 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  in  1916  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  with  letters  In  foot- 
ball, baseball,  basketball,  and  track. 

He  went  on  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  an 
all-Amerlcan  halfbaeic.  After  graduation  In 
1918  he  became  a  member  and  coach  of  two 
American  Olympic  teams.  In  1920  at  Antwerp 
he  placed  second  In  the  pentathlon.  He 
coached  the  American  pentathlon  entries  at 
Paris  In  1924. 

He  was  commissioned  In  the  Army  Engi- 
neers Corps  In  1918,  but  soon  switched  to  the 
Aviation  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps.  After 
qualifying  as  a  pilot,  he  was  detailed  to  West 
Point  as  an  Instructor,  the  first  Army  air- 
man to  serve  In  that  capacity. 

•       COACH    AT    WEST   POINT 

Mr.  Vldal  served  as  a  volunteer  track  and 
basketball  coach  and  backfield  coach  of  the 
football  team  at  West  Point  until  he  re- 
signed from  the  Army  In  1926  to  enter  private 
business.  He  became  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Transcontinental  Air  Transport.  Later 
he  organized  the  flr.st  every-hour-on-the- 
hour  plane  service  between  New  York  and 
Washington. 

After  leaving  the  Commerce  Department, 
Mr.  Vldal  served  as  a  director  of  Northeast 
Airlines  and  a  consultant  to  the  air  transport 
and  aviation  Industry.  He  was  aviation  ad- 
viser to  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  from 
1955  to  1965.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Army  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  and  the 
Trarsportatlon  Corps  Advisory  Committee. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  22.  1969) 

EfGENE  Vidal,   Air  Director  at  Commerce 

Eugene  L.  Vidal.  former  director  of  air 
commerce  for  the  Commerce  Department  and 
a  strong  advocate  of  an  extensive  civilian 
aviation  fleet,  died  of  cancer  Thursday  In 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Vldal.  the  father  of  author 
Gore  Vldal,  was  73  and  lived  In  Avon.  Conn. 

Having  established  the  flrst  hourly  air 
service  between  New  York  and  Washington. 
Mr.  Vldal  became  the  director  of  air  com- 
merce In  1933  when  President  Roosevelt  re- 
organized the  onetime  aeronautics  branch. 

Mr.  Vldal  urged  the  building  of  an  ex- 
tensive clvlUan  aviation  force  that,  in  case 


of  war,  could  supply  manpower,  equipment, 
technology  and  factories  for  a  rapid  build- 
up of  military  air  power.  He  foresaw  that 
If  commercial  aviation  were  to  succeed,  faster 
and  bigger  planes  had  to  be  built  to  lower 
cost-per-mlle  operating  expenses.  To  this 
end,  Mr.  Vldal  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Federal  flnanclng  of  aviation  technology. 

Envisioning  a  family  plane  comparable 
to  the  family  car.  Mr.  Vldal  hoped  to  see 
the  development  of  a  Model-T  for  the  air- 
ways— a  "p)oor  man's"  plane. 

His  other  hopes  Included  the  extensive 
use  of  seaplanes  to  connect  cities  located 
on  rivers,  lakes  or  oceans.  Even  In  the  1930s 
airports  were  located  too  far  from  major 
cities,  and  Mr.  Vldal  saw  seaplanes  landing 
at  seaports  as  a  solution. 

It  was  one  hof>e  that  had  never  material- 
ized. ^ 

But  there  were  others  that  did.  Airways 
acquired  electronic  and  visual  navigation 
aids,  some  1000  landing  field  projects — many 
of  them  New  Deal  projects — sprang  up 
around  the  country  and  commercial  aviation 
came  In  to  its  own,  despite  a  series  of  fatal 
air  crashes  In  1936. 

Mr.  Vidal  resigned  his  government  post  In 
mld-1938  to  become  an  aviation  consultant. 

He  married  Nina  Gore,  daughter  of  Sen. 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  in  1922  in  a 
ceremony  attended  by  most  of  official  and 
social  Washington. 

The  couple  subsequently  was  divorced. 
Mrs.  Vldal  later  married  Hugh  D.  Auchlncloss 
and  Mr.  Vldal  married  the  former  Katherlne 
Roberts  of  New  York. 

Bom  In  Madison,  S.D.,  Mr.  Vldal  received 
a  civil  engineering  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota.  He  excelled  In  ath- 
letics and  studies  at  West  Point,  was  an 
all-America  halfback  and  competed  in  the 
1916  Olympics.  He  graduated  high  In  his 
class  of  1918  and  served  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  before  earning  his  wings. 

Mr.  Vldal  was  a  founder  of  the  Ludlngton 
Line  that  set  up  the  New  York-Washington 
shuttle,  served  as  a  director  of  Northeast 
Airlines,  was  assistant  general  manager  for 
Transcontinental  Air  Transport  and  recently 
served  as  an  aviation  adviser  to  the  Army. 

Mr.  Vldal  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  sons 
Gore  of  New  York  and  Vance  of  Tucson;  a 
daughter,  Valerie,  who  lives  In  California; 
a  brother,  retired  Air  Force  Gen.  F.  L.  Vldal, 
of   Washington,    and    two   sisters. 


MID-ATLANTIC     AIR     POLLUTION 
CONTROL  COMPACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  join  the  mld- 
Atlantic  air  pollution  control  compact. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Connecticut.  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  in  this  endeavor.  The 
compact  win  eventually  bring  together 
these  three  States  as  well  as  Permsyl- 
vania  and  Delaware  in  a  comprehensive 
and  unified  effort  to  combat  air  pollu- 
tion. 

This  efifort  is  urgently  required.  Air 
pollution  is  an  interstate  problem.  It 
knows  no  political  or  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  The  innocent  and  guilty  suf- 
fer alike.  The  vagaries  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  wind  can  transport  poisoned  air 
from  city  to  city  and  State  to  State.  The 
Travelers  Research  Center  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  reports  that  pollution  emanating 
from  New  York  City  can  affect  towns 
in  Connecticut  as  far  east  as  New  Haven. 

But  often  our  efforts  to  abate  air  pol- 
lution are  hindered  by  the  very  jurisdic- 
tional lines  which  the  problem  Itself 
ignores.  One  city  can  issue  and  enforce 


excellent  and  strict  emission  standards 
yet  remain  subject  to  poisoned  air  be- 
cause a  neighboring  city  has  failed  to  act. 

Air  pollution  must  be  attacked  on  a 
regional  basis.  This  is  why  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  proposed  compact.  I  know  that 
o£Qcials  from  Connecticut  have  talked 
and  worked  with  leaders  from  other 
States  in  an  effort  to  find  regional  agree- 
ment on  this  problem.  The  concept  of  an 
interstate  compact  has  been  chosen  as 
the  best  means  for  interstate  coopera- 
tion. The  States  want  to  cooperate,  and 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
ratify  and  join  this  progressive  effort. 

The  compact  would  create  a  Mid-At- 
lantic Air  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  investigate 
the  causes  and  effects  of  pollution.  It 
would  establish  emission  standards  and 
the  necessary  means  to  enforce  these 
standards.  The  Commission  would  also 
undertake  further  research  in  the  field 
of  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution. These  efforts  will  supplement  and 
extend  the  constructive  work  presently 
being  done  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  the  dangers 
of  air  pollution.  It  can  kill  and  infect, 
corrode,  and  discomfort.  Its  presence  can 
shroud  the  sunlight  from  our  view. 

Air  pollution  corrodes  our  buildings 
and  damages  our  agricultural  crops.  The 
annual  cost  of  this  problem  to  the  Na- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  over  $12  billion. 

Dirty  air  also  kills.  Pollution  has  been 
linked  to  the  growing  incidents  of  lung 
cancer,  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  asthma.  At  its  worst  it  can  cause 
millions  of  Americans  in  our  industrial 
cities  to  cough  and  choke. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  the  States  involved  in 
this  compact  to  meet  the  problem  of  air 
pollution.  The  Federal  Government,  too, 
has  taken  important  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  much  more  remains  to  be  done 
In  this  field.  We  must  strengthen  our 
efforts  by  making  industry  a  partner  in 
the  program  to  end  air  pollution.  We 
must  allow  private  enterprise  to  do  its 
part  by  installing  the  newest  and  most 
advanced  air  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment. For  many  years,  I  have  introduced 
and  supported  legislation  to  allow  in- 
dustry a  tax  incentive  for  installing  pol- 
lution control  devices.  I  believe  that  by 
allowing  industry  to  amortize  the  cost 
of  pollution  control  devices  over  the  pe- 
riod of  3  years  will  enable  many  com- 
panies to  speed  their  efforts  to  protect 
our  environment.  We  need  this  coopera- 
tion on  all  levels,  and  tax  incentives  of 
this  type  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 


SOYBEANS 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  issue  of 
grave  concern  has  arisen  in  our  economic 
relations  with  the  European  Economic 
Community.  The  EEC  is  currently  pro- 
posing to  place  an  internal  tax  on  oils, 
meals,  and  oil-bearing  materials  con- 
sumed in  the  EEC.  The  proposed  tax  of 
$60  a  ton  on  soybean  oil  and  S30  a  ton  on 
soybean  meal  would  severely  affect  soy- 
bean oil  and  meal  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

The  $60-a-ton  tax  on  soybean  oil 
would  constitute  an  effective  tariff  bar- 
rier of  over  50  percent.  The  $30-a-ton 
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tax  on  soybean  meal  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  35-  to  40-percent  tariff  rate  on 
soybean  meal  exports. 

This  proposed  action  by  the  EEC  Is  a 
purely  protectionist  device,  designed  to 
make  the  United  States  pay  the  penalty 
for  the  EECs  own  agricultural  policy 
failings  which  have  led  to  unmanageable 
butter  surpluses  and  growing  supplies  of 
feed  grains.  The  EEC  is  already  the 
world's  best  practitioner  of  protective  ag- 
riculture trade  barriers  through  the  use 
of  Its  variable  levy  system.  Now  it  hopes 
to  relieve  its  surpluses  through  keeping 
US.  soybean  oil  and  meal  out  of  its 
market. 

The  United  States  cannot  condone 
this  action  by  the  EEC  Annual  exports 
of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  from 
the  United  States  amount  to  more  than 
$1  billion  annually.  In  1968.  soybean  ex- 
ports to  the  EEC  alone  amoimted  to  $457 
million  and  represented  one-third  of  all 
our  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC. 

Foretgn  sales  of  soybeans  are  vital  to 
the  U.S.  farmer  and  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  This  issue 
is  of  particular  concern  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  which  is  the  largest  soybean  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  State  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
officials  of  this  Government  to  make 
clear  to  the  EEC  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble language  this  Governments  grave 
concern  over  this  tax.  We  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  preserve  the  EEC  mar- 
ket, as  the  loss  of  this  market  would  have 
severe  adverse  effects  on  U.S.  soybean 
producers,  processors,  and  distributors. 

The  EEC  should  bear  well  in  mind 
that  such  action  would  only  be  self-de- 
feating. If  the  United  States  cannot  sell 
its  goods  in  Europe,  the  United  States 
cannot  buy  Europe's  goods  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  stand  by  and  allow  this  Ux  to  go  Into 
effect. 

I  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  all 
possible  actions  to  get  the  EEC  to  void 
this  proposed  tax. 


posed  to  statehood  and  to  recognize  that 
facts  were  not  always  as  these  opponents 
propounded. 

His  role  was  a  major  one  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  obtaining  statehood  for 
his  people.  So  it  was  fitting  that  he  was 
honored  by  those  people  in  being  elected 
as  their  first  representative  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  1964.  I  found  myself  again  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  Alaska  when  President 
Johnson  appointed  me  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment Planning  Commission  for  Alaska 
after  their  tragic  earthquake  devastated 
large  areas  of  the  SUte.  Countless  hours 
were  spent  by  the  Commission  in  orga- 
nizing to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
bolster  the  shaken  economy  of  the  State. 
Again.  I  witnessed  the  dedication  and 
love  that  Bob  Bartlett  felt  for  Alaska. 
He  was  truly  committed  to  seeing  that 
all  possible  help  was  made  available  and 
that  the  Commission  received  full  co- 
operation. 

As  a  Seiuitor.  he  was  a  quiet  and  ef- 
ficient workman.  He  was  loved  and  re- 
spected because  of  his  honesty  and  great 
devotion.  In  remembering  his  contribu- 
tion I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt: 
To  count  the  life  of  battle  good 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth. 
And   clearer  yet   the  brotherhood 

That  binds  the  brave  of   all   the  earth. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Bartlett  and  to  all 
the  family  the  sincere  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  me. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   SENATOR 
BARTLETT.  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  join  Senators  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Senator  Bartlett. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  were  more 
closely  Identified  with  the  States  which 
they  represent  than  was  Senator  Bart- 
lett. of  Alaska.  He  was  born  of  Alaskan 
parentage  and  spent  his  entire  life  work- 
ing in  and  for  Alaska.  He  was  proud  of 
that  great  land.  Its  rugged  beauty.  Its 
grandeur  and  its  vast  potential. 

My  first  Immediate  contact  with  Bob 
Bartlett  came  at  the  time  I  was  chair- 
ing the  hearings  on  Alaska's  statehood. 
At  the  beginning.  I  was  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  Alaskan  statehood.  But  Bob  Bart- 
lett was  an  able  spokesman  for  the  cause 
of  his  area.  He  quickly  established  him- 
self as  a  credible  proponent  and  we 
found  we  could  rely  on  his  arguments 
and  Integrity  as  the  Issues  were  pre- 
sented on  both  sides.  Through  his  as- 
sistance we  were  able  to  discover  the 
personal  interests  of  those  groups  op- 


SENATOR  EAGLETON  DEFINES 
PORK  BARREL  PROJECTS  " 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  various  critics  have  attacked 
water  resources  projects  by  labeling 
them  "pork  barrel.  "  In  a  recent  state- 
ment, my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaclcton)  pointed  out.  however,  that 
not  only  are  these  projects  far  from 
"pork  barrel":  they  usually  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  ad- 
vocates of  water  resource  development 
projects  today  Is  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  Government  agencies  Involved  In  the 
evaluation  of  the  benefit-cost  ratio  to 
count  all  the  benefits:  and  in  that  con- 
nection Senator  Eagleton.  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  cites  sev- 
eral clear  examples  of  "stingy"  estima- 
tion of  benefits  on  Missouri  projects. 
These  examples  are  but  additional  proof 
that  public  works  projects  are  Invest- 
ments In  the  future  well-being  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Eacleton's  remarks  before  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association  on  February  10 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 
SprxcH    DiuvnwB    bt    S«nato«    Thomas    P. 

Eaclcton.     DcnocmAT.     or     Missorai.     to 

Mississippi  Valley  Association.  SHxaATON 

Pa«k     HoTiL.     Washington.     D.C.     Ta- 

RUABT  10.  1969 

1  am  here  today  to  speak  to  you  in  behalf 
of  "Pork  Barrel  Projects."  Pork  Barrel  Proj- 
ects .  .  .  the  image  these  three  words  con- 


jure up  to  the  average  taxpayer!  As  the  Book 
of  Job  states:  "How  forcible  are  tight  words  ' 
The  history  of  our  times  Is  a  history  of 
phrases — "big  government."  "States  rights." 
"government  dole."  "boondoggling,"  and.  of 
course,  "pork  barrel  projects  "  Wendell  Wllkle 
displayed  Insight  when  he  noted,  "a  good 
catchword  can  obscure  analysis  for  fifty 
years." 

As  you  may  know,  a  pork  barrel  project  is 
any  public  works  expenditure  outside  your 
own  district  Thus  to  most  Missouri  taxpay- 
ers, water  resource  projects  from  Maine  to 
California  are  so  defined. 

These  projects  are  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
fused with  useful,  necessary  and  even  im- 
perative projects  in  Missouri  which  provide 
economical  use  of  water  resources  tlirou(!h 
flood  control  or  the  prevention  of  bank  ero- 
sion or  the  creation  of  power  and  additional 
recreational  facilities — projects  like  the 
Stockton.  Kayslnger  Bluff,  Clarence  Cannon 
and  Meramac  Park  Reservoirs  or  the  bt. 
Francis  River  Basin.  St.  Loula  and  Vicinity, 
and  the  Kansas  Cities.  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
Local  Protection  Flood  Control  Projects. 

The  fact  is  that  "pork  barrel  projects"— 
wherever  they  are — are  usually  anything  but. 
As  you  know,  for  a  project  to  be  authorized. 
It  must  survive  rigorous  beneflt/cost  ratio 
evaluation  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
further  scrutiny  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  various  Committees  of  Congress. 

And  these  benefit  cost  ratios  are  often  un- 
derestimated— one  might  even  say  stingy.  In 
my  home  state  the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam 
and  Reservoir  was  authorized  with  a  bene- 
flt/cost raUo  of  13  It  Is  now  1.6:  Kayslnger 
Bluff  Reservoir  was  authorized  with  1.13.  it 
has  risen  to  1.3;  local  protection  for  Kans.is 
Cities,  (both  Missouri  and  Kansas),  has  risen 
from  a  1.8  ratio  to  8.3;  and  local  protection 
at  St.  Louis  has  risen  to  4.5  from  an  initial 
estimate  of  1.4. 

This  process  of  careful  and  even  conser- 
vative evaluation  and  review  has  resulted  in 
a  highly  productive  series  of  water  resource 
projects  throughout  the  country.  A  study 
done  In  Fiscal  Year  1968  Indicated  that  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  cost  at  the 
time  of  authorization  and  the  full  cost  at 
completion  rose  only  by  one-tenth  of  one 
percent— from  S734.637.O0O  to  $735,502,000— 
a  truly  remarkable  record  when  one  con- 
siders that  cost  estimates  for  the  annual  pres- 
entation to  Congress  must  be  prepared  on 
current  prices,  that  some  of  these  projects 
were  under  construction  for  8  to  10  years 
during  which  time  the  Engineering  News 
Record  reported  that  the  general  cost  of 
construction  had  increased  by  about  44 
per  cent. 

In  December.  1968.  the  Interest/discount 
rate  used  In  the  beneflt/cost  ratio  of  water 
resource  projects  was  Increased. 

Pew  would  argue  that  such  an  increase  was 
Justified.  If  accompanied  by  a  directive  t3 
evaluate  both  primary  and  secondary  proj- 
ect benefits  more  realistically.  However,  most 
experts  agree  that  a  one-sided  Increase  can 
be  disastrous  for  water  resource  projects 

I  need  not  belabor  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  action.  I  would,  however, 
warn  that  political  pressure  continues  for  a 
further  Increase  from  4%  per  cent  to  7ii  per 
cent  or  more. 
I  win  oppose  such  an  Increase. 
I  am  also  contacting  the  members  of  the 
Water  Resource  Council  to  urge  a  more  real- 
istic approach  in  the  calculation  of  benefits. 
As  you  know,  the  Council,  which  was  cre- 
ated under  P.L.  89-80,  is  empowered  to  es- 
tablish, after  consultation  with  other  Inter- 
ested entitles  and  with  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident, principles,  standards,  and  procedures 
for  Federal  participants  in  the  preparation  of 
comprehensive  regional  or  river  basin  plans 
and  for  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  water  and  related  land  resources 
projects. 
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I  win  ask  that  the  Council  set  standards 
for  use  In  benefit /cost  computation  which 
would  bring  project  benefit  estimates  In  line 
with  reality.  Such  revisions  would  include 
both  more  reasonable  estimates  of  primary 
benefits  and  the  Inclusion  of  secondary  ben- 
efits. 

The  authority  to  do  this  requires  no  new 
policy  authorization — only  full  Implementa- 
tion of  existing  policy  as  stated  In  Senate 
Document  97: 

"A  comprehensive  public  viewpoint  shall 
be  applied  In  the  evaluation  of  project  ef- 
fects. Such  a  viewpoint  Includes  considera- 
tion of  all  effects,  beneficial  and  adverse, 
short  range  and  long  range,  tangible  and 
Intangible,  that  may  be  exp>ected  to  accrue 
to  all  persons  and  groups  within  the  zone 
of  influence  of  the  proposed  resource  use  or 
development." 

Present  methods  of  project  evaluation  are 
narrow,  usually  failing  to  go  beyond  the 
narrow  commerclalieed  definition  of  primary 
benefits. 

Flood  control  projects,  for  example,  pres- 
ently consider  the  benefits  of  property  dam- 
age to  be  averted  but  fall  to  include  the 
many  secondary  benefits — often  greater — 
such  as  the  avoidance  of  loss  of  business 
and  payrolls  during  the  period  of  Inunda- 
tion and  reconstruction  and  the  hazards  to 
health  and  human  life  Itself. 

We  must  possess  the  vision  to  realistically 
calculate  the  long  term  benefits  which  ac- 
crue as  well  as  the  cost.  The  present  ap- 
proach lacks  that  vision. 

We  must  remember  that  these  projects  are 
built  not  only  for  today,  not  only  for  the 
70's.  but  for  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 


SOCIAL  POLICY— A  MEASURE  OF 
QUALITY 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7,  Time  magazine  printed  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "Social  Policy — 
A  Measure  of  Quality." 

This  article  reviewed  HEW's  "Toward 
a  Social  Report."  "Toward  a  Social  Re- 
port" Is  a  preliminary  working  model  for 
the  annual  social  report  which  would 
be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  of 
1969 — S.  5 — were  enacted. 

S.  5  declares  full  oi>portunlty  for  every 
American  to  be  a  national  goal.  This  bill 
which  I  Introduced  last  month  would 
establish  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers. 
This  Council  would  not  only  advise 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  present  quality  of  American  life 
but  would,  as  well,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  oUr  life.  This  would 
require  a  simultaneous  research  effort  to 
develop  a  set  of  "social  Indicators."  These 
"social  indicators"  would  be  used  by  the 
Council  to  help  them  evaluate  the  quality 
of  our  life. 

As  the  article  Indicates,  HEW's  report 
notes  that  since  we  do  not  have  such  a 
set  of  indicators  we  are  unable  to  say 
with  any  certainty  or  competence 
whether  or  not  the  money  spent  by  the 
Government  to  improve  education,  for 
example.  Is  in  fact  "contributing  to  bet- 
ter learning."  The  Time  article  also 
alludes  to  some  of  the  dlflBculties  asso- 
ciated with  social  reporting  In  general. 
One  such  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  a 
sophisticated  model  for  the  social  system 
comparable  to  the  model  for  our  eco- 
nomic system.  This,  of  course,  imder- 
scores  our  need  to  do  more  research  In 
the  "social  indicators"   field.  Sophisti- 


cated 'social  indicators"  will  enable  us 
to  determine  if  we  are  in  fact  improving, 
for  example,  our  educational  system  or 
any  social  dimension  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Social 
Policy — A  Measure  of  Quality,"  published 
in  the  February  7  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Social  Polict — A   Measure  op  Quality 

The  U.S.  Government  produces  $150  mil- 
lion worth  of  statistics  a  year  on  everything 
from  coal  production  to  babies.  Many  of 
these  figures  form  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  Economic  Report,  a  key  aid  to 
businessmen  and  Government  planners  in 
measuring  the  nation's  economic  health.  Now 
a  task  force  of  experts  has  shown  how  this 
mountain  of  figures,  plus  a  number  of  criti- 
cal new  ones,  could  be  used  by  social  sci- 
entists to  prepare  an  annual  report  that 
would  measure  the  quality  of  American  life — 
not  how  much  but  how  good. 

This  Is  the  basic  argument  of  a  farewell 
gift  to  President  Nixon  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration: a  198-page  volume  called  To- 
ward a  Social  Report,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mancur  Olson,  an  economist 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  Education' 
and  Welfare.  Two  years  in  the  making,  the 
study  charges  that  while  the  U.S.  has — in 
theory,  at  least — learned  how  to  regulate 
its  economy,  it  has  been  ill-prepared  to  pre- 
dict riots  or  determine  its  social  needs  and 
goals.  Toward  a  Social  Report  contends  that 
systematically  marshaling  "social  indica- 
tors" would  provide  the  nation  with  a  work- 
ing tool  for  the  setting  of  social  priorities. 

The  study,  for  example,  points  out  that 
despite  statistics  showing  dramatic  progress 
in  medical  care  over  the  past  decade,  the 
amount  of  time  the  average  American  can 
expect  to  spend  in  a  sickbed  or  an  Institu- 
tion has  remained  static.  Illnesses  stemming 
mainly  from  cigarettes,  alcohol  and  a  rich 
diet  have  undercut  the  advance. 

SECOND     marriages 

Although  vast  sums  are  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  education,  the  report  says,  rela- 
tively little  is  known  about  whether  the 
money  is  really  contributing  to  better  learn- 
ing. And  for  all  the  talk  of  rising  crime  rates. 
there  may  have  been  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  harm  that  crimes  do  to  people.  Religious 
leaders  worry  about  the  rising  divorce  rate. 
Still,  notes  the  report,  the  percentage  of 
the  population  that  is  married  has  risen 
7.6';,  since  1940.  largely  because  of  the  In- 
crease in  second  marriages. 

With  becoming  modesty,  the  study  ac- 
knowledges that  such  measurements  are 
crude  and  tentative.  The  social  sciences  are 
still  new  disciplines  with  expanding  bounda- 
ries. According  to  Social  Psychologist  Ray- 
mond Bauer  of  Harvard,  "Our  bang-up  Is  that 
we  don't  have  a  model  for  the  social  system 
anywhere  as  precise  as  what  the  economists 
have  for  the  economic  system."  Nor  do  the 
social  scientists  have  a  measurement  for 
social  values  akin  to  the  dollar,  although 
one  possible  theoretical  unit  Is  called  the 
"utile,"  used  by  economists  to  weigh  the 
price  people  would  pay  to  avoid  the  sonic 
boom  of  an  SST.  for  example,  as  against  the 
economic  benefits  that  the  plane  would 
give  tAem. 

SYSTEMS    ANALYSIS 

The  HEW  document  Joins  the  academic 
optimists  who  contend  that  the  long-run 
benefits  of  better  social  calculation  can  be  as 
Immense  as  those  of  economic  accounting. 
Already,  the  report  says,  tools  are  being  de- 
veloped for  measuring  such  basic  concerns 
as  powerlessness.  Job  satisfaction,  freedom  of 
expression,  and  even  the  obtuseness  of  bu- 
reaucrats.    Eventually,     these     and     other 


measures  might  make  possible  a  hardbeaded 
"systems  analysis"  of  the  efficacy  of  govern- 
ment programs. 

Like  all  scientific  knowledge,  the  statistics 
In  a  social  report  could  be  misread  or 
manipulated  to  Justify  dubious  policies.  Or 
they  could  simply  be  Ignored.  But  the  U.S. 
Government's  use  of  the  social  sciences  is 
becoming  increasingly  sophisticated,  and  It 
has  some  impressive  legislative  support. 
Minnesota's  Senator  Walter  Mondale  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  set  up  a  social  re- 
port and  a  presidential  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers. "In  the  social  field,"  he  says,  "the 
decent  Intentions  of  a  decent  politicians  were 
once  good  enough,  but  that  is  no  longer 
true."  A  leading  supporter  of  Mondale's  bill 
last  year,  and  a  member  of  the  academic 
group  that  advised  the  task  force.  Is  Nixon's 
new  urban-affairs  adviser,  Daniel  Moynihan. 
Statistics  can  be  revolutionary,  he  points  out 
in  a  new  book,  Maxirnvm  Feasible  Misunder- 
standing; all  too  often,  it  is  only  when  a 
problem  can  be  counted  that  citizens  begin 
to  think  It  counts. 


NOTED  EDUCATOR  DR. 
McKAY 


PAUL 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Janu- 
ary 25  issue  of  the  Decatur,  111.,  Review 
reprints  a  speech  by  the  highly  respected 
educator  Dr.  Paul  L.  McKay,  president 
of  Mlllikin  University,  which  is  located 
In  Decatur.  Dr.  McKay  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Decatur  Rotai-y  Club  on  the 
timely  question  of  student  unrest  on 
campus. 

Dr.  McKay's  views  on  the  politics  of 
confrontation  are  especially  Interesting. 
He  states  that  ultimatums  can  never  take 
the  place  of  rational  discourse  and  debate 
in  our  coimtry.  As  he  put  it: 

I  do  not  find  ultimatums  productive  of 
rational  discourse  or  debate.  The  politics  of 
confrontations —  which  is  the  term  for  sub- 
mission— Is  not  the  best  method  of  decision- 
making. I  am  still  influenced  by  the  fallout 
of  the  democratic  process.  I  will  talk.  I  will 
listen.  (But)  I  will  engage  In  no  shouting 
matching. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  excellent  speech  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

|From   the   Decatur    (111.)    Review.   Jan.   25. 

1969] 
A   Frankenstein   or   a    Child   of   Promise? 

MiLLIKIN  PRESIDENT^EFLECTS  ON  REVOLUTION 

(By  Dr.  Paul  L.  McKay,  president.  MlUlkln 
University) 

(Note. — These  remarks  by  Dr.  Paul  L. 
McKay,  president  of  Mlllikin  University,  are 
from  a  talk  delivered  Monday  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Decatur  Rotary  Club.) 

There  is  an  oriental  proverb  which  reads: 
"My  friend,  may  It  be  your  fate  to  be  born 
in  an  interesting  age." 

No  one  needs  to  wish  this  for  us  today.  As 
we  look  into  our  satellite-streaked  sky,  as 
we  see  man.  through  science  and  technology, 
freeing  himself  from  earth's  gravitational 
plane,  we  know  that  we  have  entered  Into 
a  new  and  different  age. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  observed  that  "It  Is 
required  of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the 
passion  and  action  of  his  time — at  peril  of 
being  Judged  not  to  have  lived." 

Revolutions  were  not  as  noisy  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  day  as  lu  ours.  I  suspect  that  his- 
tory has  not  dealt  lalrly  with  Dame  Van 
Winkle  In  placing  such  a  large  burden  of 
responsibility  upon  her  for  Rip's  20-year 
nap.  At  best  he  was  perpetually  thirsty  and 
possessed  little  awareness  of  his  world. 
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UTOLUTTON    HAS    •XOUN 

Plr»t  of  all  I  would  Uke  to  uy  thkt  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  m 
revolution.  The  revolution  hM  already  begun. 
One  world  la  dying  and  a  new  one  Is  being 
born.  No  one  knows  whether  the  birth  will 
bring  forth  a  Frankenstein  or  a  child  of 
promise. 

When  I  refer  to  revolution  1  mean  more 
than  a  tremendous  explosion  of  knowledge, 
or  population,  or  projection  Into  outer  space. 
1  am  referring  to  man's  response  to  the 
world  which  has  been  created  through  the 
Interaction  of  people,  forces  and  events. 

In  my  reflection,  shared  aloud  today.  I  do 
not  care  to  indulge  In  speculation  as  to  what 
constitutes  progress  In  human  affairs,  or 
make  guesses  as  to  whether  the  word  Is  get- 
ting better  or  worse.  I  do.  however,  propose 
to  support  the  proposition  that  the  world 
changes,  and  that  man  changes.  Some  of  the 
changes  are  subtle  and  pass  almost  un- 
noticed. Others  are  accompanied  with  shots 
heard  around  the  world. 

Homo  sapiens,  the  species  of  man.  as  we 
now  know  him,  dates  from  about  50.000  B  C. 
His  recorded  hUtory  goes  back  for  atKJut  5.000 
years.    •  "  - 

Our  Immediate  ancestors.  Neanderthal 
men,  were  succeeded  by  Cro-Magnons.  the 
first  modern  man  who  appeared  In  Europe 
toward  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

MAN'S  HISTOST   BSITr 

As  we  read  man's  brief  history,  we  mark 
his  development  as  he  uses  crude  utensils 
of  chipped  stone,  through  the  stage  of 
polished  stone,  to  the  use  of  bronze  and  Iron. 
We  mark  his  movements  from  food  gatherer 
and  hunter  to  herder  and  Anally  to  farmer 
and  city  dweller. 

Man  has  moved  from  Stone  Age  to  Bronze 
Age.  to  Iron  Age  and  to  the  age  of  the  wheel, 
steam,  electricity  and  atomic  power. 

Each  stage  of  the  more  important  dis- 
coveries constituted  a  hinge  of  history.  The 
doors  opened  out  on  a  different  world.  The 
old  order  gave  way  to  a  new  era. 

As  men  utilized  these  discoveries  they  in 
turn  came  under  the  Influence  of  their  own 
Invention.  What  they  flrst  molded,  later 
molded  them  They  changed  In  radical  ways. 
Their  life  styles  were  altered  Their  patterns 
of  response  were  different.  Communication 
gaps — and  battles  between  the  generations — 
took  place  long  before  modern  psychoanalytic 
terminology  was  created  to  describe  the 
process. 

There  was  an  Indian  philosopher  who 
taught  the  doctrine  that  nothing  was  real. 
all  was  Illusion.  His  teachings  emphasized 
this  view  so  vigorously  that  one  day  his  stu- 
dents determined  to  test  their  teacher's  com- 
mitment to  his  own  philosophy. 

CONraONTINC  dilkmma 
At  the  appropriate  hour  when  the  philos- 
opher has  retired  for  contemplation,  they 
released  a  wild  elephant  In  his  garden.  From 
their  place  of  concealment  they  watched  the 
philosopher  confront  his  dilemma.  If  all  were 
Illusion,  then  he  would  surely  Ignore  the 
danger,  whatever  the  risk.  Much  to  their  sur- 
prise, the  renowned  teacher  picked  up  his 
heels  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  near- 
est tree  and  hurriedly  climbed  to  safety.  As 
soon  as  the  students  had  captured  and  re- 
moved the  animal,  they  questioned  their 
master  about  his  undignified  flight.  After  all. 
they  pointed  out.  his  belief  centered  on  the 
concept  that  all  was  Illusion  "Why  did  vou 
run  from  the  elephant?  '  they  asked.  The 
sage  looked  down  from  his  tree  and  with  a 
gentle  smile  replied.  "What  elephant?" 

Margaret  Meade  recently  said,  "no  one  will 
live  all  his  life  In  the  world  Into  which  he 
was  born,  and  no  one  will  die  In  the  world  in 
which  he  worked  In  his  miturlty." 

I  think  of  man's  character  as  the  system 
of  his  sustained  response.  I  believe  that  the 
nature  of  man's  response  Is  different  at  one 
period  of  history  than  at  another.  Sometimes 


It  la  only  the  anthropologist,  the  archeologlst, 
or  the  historian  who  understands  why  soci- 
eties or  cultures  change.  This  understanding 
all  too  frequently  comes  only  In  the  post- 
mortem— which  Is  too  late  for  therapy. 

WHO   KILLCO   OIPLODOCUS? 

Perhaps  the  largest  creature  ever  to  roam 
the  North  American  continent  was  the 
dlplodocus — a  huge  dinosaur.  In  the  Car- 
negie Museum  in  Pittsburgh  there  U  a 
mounted  skeleton  of  a  dlplodocus  taken  from 
the  ancient  rocks  of  Wyoming.  This  animal 
was  87  feet  long.  85  feet  of  which  were  be- 
hind the  plUar-like  leg  supports.  If  this  giant 
were  to  have  met  and  batUed  with  one  of 
the  largest  creatures  now  living,  such  as  an 
elephant,  (the  wild  one  that  did  exist!)  the 
elephant  would  have  stood  Uttle  chance  of 
success. 

Who  killed  dlplodocus?  No  one  did.  The 
atmosphere  changed  and  the  dlplodocus  did 
not  adjust  to  the  new  environment.  In  his 
voluminous  'Story  of  Man  "  Toynbee  has  had 
something  to  say  regarding  the  passing  of 
civilizations. 

I  win  only  have  opportunity  to  take  one  or 
two  concepts  and  show  how  they  have  altered 
what  we  call  man's  character  or  basic  struc- 
ture of  being. 

It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  the  concept  of  time  In  the  modern 
sense  t>egan  to  develop.  Minutes  became  valu- 
able: A  symptom  of  this  new  sense  of  time 
Is  the  fact  that  In  Nuremberg  the  clocks 
have  been  striking  the  quarter  hours  since 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  Time  was  so  valuable 
that  one  felt  one  should  never  spend  It  for 
any  purpose  that  was  not  useful.  Work  be- 
came Increasingly  a  supreme  value.  A  new 
attitude  toward  work  developed  and  was  so 
strong  that  the  middle  class  grew  Indignant 
against  the  economic  unproductlvlty  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  church. 

These  new  forces  found  expression  through 
one  named  Martin  Luther  who  served  as  a 
nUdwlfe  bringing  Into  birth  our  modern  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  time  and 
work.  These  became  psychological  founda- 
tions that  have  at  least  until  recently  sus- 
tained capitalism  In  its  modern  development. 
What  has  been  referred  to  by  scholars  as 
"the  protestant  ethic  "  was  shared  In  the 
Western  world  by  capitalists  of  all  faiths. 
The  "protestant  ethic"  focused  on  the  Im- 
portance of  time  and  the  inherent  value  of 
work. 

Dr.  Eric  Fromm  has  pointed  out  that  this 
new  attitude  "may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
most  Important  psychological  change  which 
ha3  happened  to  man  since  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.   . 

"What  was  new  in  modern  society  was  that 
men  came  to  be  driven  to  work  not  so  much 
by  external  pressure  but  by  an  Internal  com- 
pulsion, which  made  them  work  as  only  a 
strict  master  could  have  made  people  do  In 
other  societies. 

"There  Is  no  other  period  in  history  In 
which  free  men  have  given  their  energy  so 
completely  for  the  one  purpose:  work."  ("Es- 
cape from  Freedom"  I . 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  growing  body 
of  evidence  to  support  the  thought  that 
man's  attitude  toward  Ume  and  work  have 
changed  or  are  now  In  a  state  of  flux.  I  do 
not  mean  that  your  attitude  toward  work 
has  changed — or  that  my  attitude  has 
changed— presumably  we  are  still  driven  by 
these  beliefs  that  have  characterized  the  In- 
dustrial Age  and  have  given  us  the  affluent 
society. 

PSTCHOLOCICU.    SYMBOL 

The  guitar  Is  a  psychological  symbol  of  the 
vagabond — one  who  puts  a  different  value- 
stress  on  time  and  work  (Obviously  not 
everyone  who  plays  the  ^jultar  Is  a  vagabond 
anymore  than  everyone  who  has  hair  above 
his  life  Is  a  hippie!  T  am  talking  of  symbols.) 

We  have  moved  from  the  age  of  the  wheel 
and  steam  symbols  of  transportation  to  the 


ftge  of  electronics  and  the  hardware  of  com- 
munications. 

Dr  Marshall  MacLuhan  Is  doing  more  than 
making  a  play  on  words  when  he  tells  us  that 
"the  medium  is  the  message." 

Although  I  do  not  pretend  fully  to  under- 
stand MacLuhan.  what  I  do  hear  him  saying 
Is  that  the  new  Influences  of  the  media, 
coupled  with  all  the  influences  of  our  com- 
plex world.  Is  so  conditioning  man  that  his 
basic  character  or  system  of  response  is  un- 
dergoing a  cataclysmic  change. 

Man  Is  modifying  his  life  style  In  response 
to  new  environmental  forces  to  the  extent 
that  new  value  patterns  are  emerging.  These 
forces  contribute  to  a  sense  of  alienation, 
rebellion,  revolt  against  authority  and  con- 
tribute to  the  demand  for  Instant  participa- 
tion In  the  process  of  decision  making. 

The  tremendous  appeal  to  young  people  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  derived 
In  large  part  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
product  of  these  new  forces,  the  flrst  presi- 
dent to  have  been  bom  in  the  twentieth 
century.  He  was  uniquely  attuned  to  the 
new  Influences,  allegedly  to  the  extent  of 
consulting  the  computer.  Not  that  the  mo- 
rality of  politics  prevented  It  before  Kennedy. 
He  Just  knew  how  to  use  It.  It  Is  widely 
agreed  that  his  use  of  the  television  media 
contributed  to  his  election — a  lesson  that 
Mr.  Nixon  learned  well  and  profited  from 
eight  years  later. 

ONEEST    IS    real 

I  would  render  a  disservice  to  the  larger 
Issue  If  I  concentrated  on  the  social  unrest 
that  prevails  on  our  college  campuses.  This 
unrest  Is  real.  It  Is  Intense  and  it  Is  pervasive. 
However,  we  bypass  the  larger  question  it 
we  attempt  to  analyze  the  college  student 
apart  from  the  forces  at  work  In  society.  The 
student  Is  only  an  extension  of  his  culture. 
He  Is  not  an  Isolated  phenomenon. 

(Dr.  McKay  then  told  of  the  father  who. 
as  his  16-year-old  son  was  walking  out  the 
door  to  pick  up  his  date.  said.  "Have  a  good 
time.'*  The  son  shot  back  'Don't  tell  me  what 
to  do!") 

It  Is  not  the  college  student  who  is  In  r«volt 
today — It  Is  a  generation.  Manifestations  of 
this  revolution  are  seen  within  the  church 
with  nuns  and  priests  leaving  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  alarming  numbers.  Sim- 
ilar movements  are  taking  place  In  the  non- 
CathoUc  realm  as  well.  Elsewhere  the  role  of 
the  police  and  their  function  Is  undergoing 
scrutiny,  analysis  and  challenge  In  the  old 
days,  college  presidents  were  hung  In  effigy. 
Today  they  are  Just  hung! 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  estab- 
lished order  have  obligations  so  vast  that 
they  cannot  be  denied.  In  a  pluralistic  world 
we  have  a  debt  to  pay  to  the  past  for  our 
freedom  and  our  heritage.  As  citizens  of  the 
present  we  have  the  duty  to  preserve  order 
even  from  those  seeking  greater  freedom  We 
know  that  although  there  can  be  order  with- 
out freedom  there  can  be  no  freedom  with- 
out order.  And  what  of  our  obligations  to 
the  future?  Here  is  where  with  our  actions 
and  attitudes  we  sign  promissory  notes  that 
will  be  cashed  In  the  future. 

The  current  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine  is 
devoted  to  "American  youth:  How  Its  out- 
look U  changing  the  world."  If  you  have  not 
already  seen  It.  I  commend  It  to  you.  It  is 
not  pleasant  rending. 

My  remarks  for  today  were  drafted  before 
It  reached  mv  desk.  But  now  I  want  to  lift 
as  footnotes  several  sentences  from  the  lead 
article  because  the  author  Is  percepUve  and 
has  supported  exactly  the  position  I  have  al- 
ready outlined. 

SEKIOUS    MATTER 

On  the  "generation  gap"  Fortune  says; 
"The  phrase  Itself  Is  beginning  to  grate,  but 
it  seems  more  evident  every  week  that  the 
generation  gap'  Is  a  rather  serlovio  matter. 
It  would  be  nice  to  believe  that  It  Isn't^-that 
what  we  are  witnessing  Is  only  the  latest  act 
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in  history's  continuously-run  tragicomedy 
about  the  rebellion  of  restless,  rootless  youth 
against  the  world  at  Its  elders.  A  fair  num- 
t>er  of  Americans  are  In  fact  clinging  to  some 
such  agreeable  notion  about  the  generation 
gap.  The  notion  is  agreeable  because  It  Im- 
plies that  this  generation  too  will  eventually 
come  to  terms  with  Its  elders  and  their  in- 
stitutions: that  the  arguments  swirling 
around  the  campuses  will  pass;  and  that  at 
some  point,  looking  back  through  a  nostalgic 
haze  we  will  perceive  the  young  rebels  of  the 
1960's  as  legitimate  successors  to  the  flappers 
of  the  1920's,  the  campus  radicals  of  the 
I930's,  and  the  beats'  of  the  IQSO's,  all  of 
whom  Influenced  our  society  in  one  way  or 
another  but  were  ultimately  absorbed  Into 
it. 

"And  yet  It  may  «ot  turn  out  that  way  at 
all,"  Fortune  says. 

No  one  of  course  can  predict  the  future. 
Your  guess  Is  as  good  as  mine  regarding  the 
meaning  and  direction  the  revolution  will 
take. 

All  of  us  will  be  called  upon  as  citizens, 
as  educators,  as  buslne.ss  and  professional 
people,  to  take  some  stance  regarding  the 
revolution.  Because  we  are  Involved  in  so- 
ciety we  are  Involved  in  the  revolution. 

I  will  state  my  own  position  as  simply  as  I 
can.  It  reflects  only  a  philosophical  position 
from  which  hard  decisions  must  be  made. 

RESPONSIBILrrT    RESPONSIVE 

As  a  college  administrator  I  hope  to  be  re- 
sponsibly responsive  to  valid  requests  for  re- 
form. In  higher  education  the  state  of  Utopia 
has  not  yet  been  attained. 

By  philosophy  and  by  temperament,  I  am 
not  of  the  nature  to  find  myself  responsive 
to  intimidation  or  coercion  or  threats.  I  do 
not  find  ultlmatimis  productive  of  rational 
discourse  or  debate.  The  politics  of  con- 
frontations— which  Is  the  term  for  submis- 
sion— is  not  the  best  method  of  decision- 
making. I  still  am  Influenced  by  the  fallout  of 
the  democratic  process.  I  will  talk.  I  will 
listen.  I  will  engage  In  no  shouting  match- 
ing. The  man  who  runs  scared  has  a  night- 
mare road  down  which  to  run. 

The  revolutionaries  have  outlined  their 
strategy — and  at  this  point  we  had  better 
take  them  seriously.  They  have  said:  "First 
the  campuses,  then  business,  then  the  gov- 
ernment."  This  is  truly  their  disruptive 
design. 

Society  Is  their  target — not  college  reform. 
I  am  talking  of  course  about  the  hard  core 
of  revolutionaries — not  just  young  men  and 
women  of  basic  goodvrtll  who  are  Idealists  at 
heart.  For  the  latter  we  should  be  grateful. 
For  the  anarchists  and  nihilists  we  should  be 
watchful  and  on  guard. 

Don't  get  hung  up  on  the  numbers  game. 
It  doesn't  take  a  majority  to  gain  control  of  a 
revolution.  Sometimes  a  dedicated  or  fanati- 
cal handful  can  get  the  Job  done. 

On  July  14.  1789.  an  unruly  but  determined 
mob  of  Indignant  and  angry  Frenchmen 
stormed  the  Bastille.  The  active  phase  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  begun. 

Louis  XVI,  reigning  monarch  of  France, 
had  spent  the  day  hunting  and  tramping  in 
the  woods.  This  was  his  favorite  preoccupa- 
tion. 

That  evening  he  recorded  in  his  diary  the 
significant  events  of  the  day.  Louis  wrote  the 
single  word — "rein."  Nothing  had  taken 
place.  The  day  had  been  uneventful.  Louis' 
area  of  awareness  was  so  limited,  his  horizons 
so  constricted,  he  did  not  even  suspect  that  a 
revolution  bad  begun. 

The  late  Christopher  Morley  admonished 
us  with  Insight: 

"Never  write  up  a  diary 
On  the  day  itself. 
It  needs  longer  than  that 
To  know  what  happened." 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   BARTLETT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  death  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  always  saddens 
us,  but  our  grief  is  especially  great  when 
we  lose  a  Bob  Bartlett — a  colleague  with 
whom  we  walked  in  singular  admiration 
and  respect. 

Bob  Bartlett  dedicated  his  life  to  two 
things — helping  all  people  but  especially 
helping  Alaskans. 

Probably  his  most  outstanding  quality 
was  his  compassion.  He  was  a  warm, 
generous,  and  imderstanding  person. 
When  anyone  was  in  trouble,  he  took 
those  troubles  deeply  to  himself.  His  ef- 
forts to  help  were  imceasing,  endless.  He 
made  friends  as  easily  as  some  people 
make  enemies.  Bob  kept  his  friends  for 
life. 

In  his  dedication  to  Alaska,  Bob  Bart- 
lett built  an  enduring  monument.  He 
spent  most  of  the  last  quarter  century  of 
his  life  in  a  drive  to  win  Statehood  for 
Alaska,  and  in  helping  to  guide  it 
through  its  flrst  10  transitional  years 
when  it  changed  from  a  territory  to  a 
full-fledged,  first-class  member  of  the 
family  of  American  States. 

I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Alaskan  statehood,  and  the  flourishing, 
progressive  place  that  Alaska  has  be- 
come, are  as  much  due  to  the  dedication 
of  Bob  Bartlett  as  to  any  other  single 
force  or  effort. 

And  ever  with  Bob  as  his  companion 
and  coimselor,  devoted  to  him  and  to  his 
work  and  his  ideals,  was  his  wife,  Vide. 
She,  too,  is  loved  and  revered  by  all  who 
know  her. 

I  have  never  been  more  impressed  with 
home  State  editorials  about  the  passing 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  than  with 
those  on  Senator  Bartlett.  Alaska  news- 
papers speak  of  the  "outpouring  of  grief" 
of  his  arctic  frontier  constituency  and 
call  him  their  "most  beloved  citizen." 
They  say  no  one  was  ever  as  trusted  and 
revered  as  was  he.  They  refer  to  their 
"'plateau  of  devotion"  for  him  and  con- 
sider him  a  "'man  to  match  the  State's 
mountains." 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  here 
in  the  Senate  can  understand. 

We  knew  it  was  a  privilege  to  call  him 
friend  and  to  work  with  him.  He  was 
a  soimd  legislator,  and  he  was  solid  as  a 
man.  He  had  loyalty,  courage,  and  integ- 
rity. 

We  shall  miss  him — we  shall  always 
remember  him.  Phyllis  joins  with  me  in 
expressing  our  deep  sympathy  to  his  de- 
voted wife.  Vide,  and  his  daughters,  Doris 
Ann  and  Sue.  They  can  walk  with  his 
memory  in  singular  pride. 


THE  SCHOOL  MILX  BILL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  share  my  concern  with 
the  nfted  to  improve  nutrition  among  our 
young  people.  This  concern  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  single  economic  segment  of 
the  population. 

After  some  study  of  the  nutrition 
habits  of  our  population  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  money  and  income  does  not 


guarantee  that  the  youth  in  a  family 
will  be  well  fed.  Numerous  studies  show 
that  children  of  families  with  adequate 
and  even  vei-y  high  incomes  suffer  from 
malnutrition  as  well  as  children  from  the 
impoverished  segment  of  the  population ; 
and  that  malnutrition  is  advei-sely 
affecting  progress  in  education. 

In  this  modern  age  of  working 
mothers,  a  great  many  children  from 
well  fixed  as  well  as  poor  families  go  to 
school  without  breakfast,  or  an  inade- 
quate breakfast.  Except  as  provided  by 
the  special  milk  program  for  children 
and  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
the  same  children  often  have  a  soft  drink 
and  a  candy  bar  for  lunch. 

The  records  of  the  Selective  Service 
alone  are  convincing  evidence  that  many 
parents  neglect,  or  are  unaware  of,  their 
responsibilities  for  building  healthy 
bodies  and  healthy  teeth.  Providing  milk 
for  use  in  schools,  child-care  centers,  and 
similar  Institutions  is  a  method  of  cor- 
recting deficiencies  in  home  diets  for 
children  in  all  economic  groups. 

Congress  deserves  unstinting  praise 
for  providing  the  programs  and  the  fi- 
nances for  both  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  the  special  milk  program 
for  children.  These  two  programs,  when 
taken  together,  have  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  toward  improving  the 
diets  of  some  16  million  of  our  youth 
annually. 

In  addition,  these  programs  have  pro- 
vided a  substantial  market  for  farm 
products,  including  milk.  A  great  deal  of 
the  milk  and  other  food  used  in  the 
school  milk  and  lunch  programs  would, 
in  any  event,  be  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  its  price  support  opera- 
tions. For  this  reason,  both  the  school 
lunch  and  the  special  milk  program  for 
children  are  in  effect  dividends  from  the 
farm  program,  which  rebound  to  the 
benefit  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  America 
who  have  an  opportunity,  through  local 
educational  facilities,  to  participate. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children 
deserves  special  mention.  This  program 
was  inaugurated  in  1954  with  the  dual 
purpose  of  expanding  the  market  for 
dairy  products  and  experimenting  with 
a  plan  to  upgrade  the  diets  of  children, 
whether  or  not  they  participate  in  the 
school  limch  program.  Under  the  special 
milk  program  for  children,  the  Federal 
Government  uses  money  which  other- 
wise would  go  for  price  support,  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  milk  to  children  in 
schools.  It  was  a  prudent  decision  of  the 
Congress  to  allow  schoolchildren  to  drink 
all  the  milk  they  wish,  rather  than  have 
Government  purchase  the  milk  as  but- 
ter, cheese,  or  nonfat  dry  milk  and  then 
to  find  outlets  for  those  products. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children, 
last  year,  was  responsible  for  encourag- 
ing children  to  increase  consumption  by 
some  3  billion  cartons  of  milk.  For  dairj' 
farmers  this  was  nearly  3  percent  of  all 
sales  of  bottled  milk. 

In  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  past  administration,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  special  milk  program 
for  children  be  emasculated.  Slightly  less 
than  $15,000,000  would  be  available  for 
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the  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
the  program  would  be  terminated  some- 
time in  1970.  For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Congress  provided  $104  million  to 
Insure  all  of  our  children  a  milk  ration. 

We  should  continue  this  program  with 
"full  steam  ahead."  as  a  health  measure. 
I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirb)  . 
S.  644,  for  this  purpose.  The  bill  would 
make  the  program  permanent,  and  au- 
thorize expenditiire  of  sufBclent  funds 
so  that  no  child  will  be  denied  milk  for 
lack  of  suport  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  budget  message  errs  In  its  sugges- 
tion that  the  money  now  appropriated 
for  the  special  milk  program  for  children 
will  be  used  to  increase  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  need  the  increased  appropri- 
ations for  the  school  lunch  program,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  milk.  Congress  last 
year  provided  for  some  increases  in  school 
lunch  funds  and,  In  so  doing.  It  had  no 
intention,  of  recapturing  the  sums  for 
the  mlU&  program. 

Under  the  special  milk  program  for 
children,  milk  is  available  without  Umit 
at  minimum  cost.  Under  the  school  limch 
program  a  child  attending  a  participat- 
ing school  is  entitled  to  only  one  half- 
pint  carton  of  milk  for  each  type  A  lunch. 
The  milk  provided  by  the  special  milk 
program  represents  3  billion  additional 
cartons.  The  shifting  of  funds  as  sug- 
gested by  the  budget  would  not  result  In 
increased  milk  consumption  by  children, 
or  in  better  diets,  but  would  result  in  a 
substantial  decrease  in  our  present  pro- 
vision of  school  milk  and  food.  This 
would  be  a  false  economy  and  a  step 
backward. 

Both  the  milk  and  lunch  programs  are 
important  to  the  nutrition  of  our  chil- 
dren and  the  amount  of  money  required 
for  their  success  is  minimal.  In  my  judg- 
ment they  pay  greater  dividends  than 
any  expenditure  that  might  be  author- 
ized by  the  U.S.  Congress,  for  these  div- 
idends come  to  lis  in  healthy  children  and 
healthy  citizens. 

The  measure  Senator  Proxmire  and  I 
have  introduced  *S.  644  •  is  intended  to 
provide  for  some  expansion  of  volume 
used  in  the  school  milk  program  and  to 
again  make  it  clear  that  Congress  does 
not  approve  of  the  regressive  step  in  child 
feeding  involved  in  the  budget  proposal. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday.  I  reintroduced  my  proposal  for 
a  creation  of  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Science  and  Society.  This  meas- 
ure. Senate  Joint  Resolution  47.  would 
create  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  look 
into  the  social,  legal,  and  public  policy 
issues  surrounding  the  exploding  field  of 
biomedical  research. 

With  the  resolution,  I  included  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Harvard  Historian 
Donald  Fleming  "On  Living  in  a  Biologi- 
cal Revolution."  which  summarized  some 
of  the  amazing  developments  in  biologi- 
cal research,  amplifying  some  of  the  re- 
marks I  had  made.  The  March  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  carries  a  selection  of  letters 
In  response  to  that  article.  Two  particu- 
larly make  the  comments  I  would  make 
about  the  article. 


I  agree  with  Theodoslus  Dobzhansky 
that: 

The  application  of  these  and  other  poaaible 
dlaooverles  to  man  will  raise  a  host  of  tough 
problems,  which  will  be  sociological,  ethical, 
and  even  political. 

Further.  I  believe  as  does  Historian  L. 
Pearce  Williams  that  we  must  do  better 
at  describing  what  the  revolution  will  do 
to  "the  traditional  structure  of  American 
society." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  these  letters  are 
interesting  and  provocative.  I  believe 
they  too  add  to  the  case  for  the  Commis- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  the  in- 
clusion In  the  Record  at  this  point  of 
the  series  of  letters,  entitled  "Further 
Thoughts  on  the  Biological  Revolution." 
from  the  March  issue  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PrsTHKR  Thoughts  on   the   Biological 
Revolction 

(NoTK. — In  last  month's  Issue.  Harvard  his- 
torian Donald  Fleming.  In  his  article  "On  Liv- 
ing in  a  Biological  Revolution."  ventured  a 
contemplative  summary  of  recent  scientific 
discoveries  that  bring  us  closer  to  "the  manu- 
facture of  man."  That  this  sclentiflc  ambition 
is  controversial,  on  both  scientific  and  hu- 
manistic grounds,  is  amply  borne  out  by 
these  comments,  all  written  In  response  to 
the  Fleming  article  by  men  distinguished  for 
their  own  work  in  genetics  or  related  fields. ) 

"Donald  Fleming's  article  impresses  me  as 
a  valid  statement  of  the  views  of  a  strident 
biological  minority,  which  would,  if  it  could. 
Impose  a  social  and  evolutionary  disaster  on 
man.  The  article  Ignores  the  early  and  needed 
applications  of  genetic  engineering  in  «a) 
the  alteration  of  micro-organisms  as  bio- 
logical controls  of  pests  and  as  more  effec- 
tive biochemical  transformers — for  example, 
of  sewage  into  edible  proteins;  and  (b)  the 
modification  of  plants  for  desired  properties. 

"Professor  Fleming  exaggerates  the  extent 
of  today's  genetic  knowledge,  especially  with 
reference  to  metazoan  species.  Certainly, 
many  genetic  components  are  common 
throughout  life,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  aggregate  quantity  and  organization  of 
genetic  information  Is  vastly  different  in 
bacteria  and  man.  This  applies  especially  to 
the  still  obscure  process  of  cellular  differen- 
tiation (for  example,  why  one  cell  becomes 
part  of  an  eye  rather  than  part  of  an  in- 
testine), and  to  polygenic  traits  (such  as 
stature  or  components  of  intelligence) ,  which 
are  governed  by  the  Interactions  of  many 
gene  loci. 

"More  Important.  Fleming  confuses  the  pos- 
sibility of  controlling  specific  traits  with 
the  maintenance  of  entire  'desirable'  types. 
The  Independent  assortment  of  genes  in 
sexual  reproduction  constantly  introduces 
changes.  The  perfect  replication  of  Superman 
is  not  possible:  however,  a  'clone'  of  Super- 
women  might.  In  theory,  be  maintained 
through   the  asexual  activation   of   eggs. 

"In  general,  Fleming's  sources  appear  In- 
nocent of  population  genetics  or  modern 
evolutionary  theory,  as  developed  by  Mayr. 
Dobzhansky.  Hlrsh.  and  others.  In  evolu- 
tionary perspiectlve,  man  has  been  successful 
over  a  half-million  years  and  through  enor- 
mous change  because  of  his  variability  and 
constant  hybridization.  Variability  also  has 
reduced  conflict  and  promoted  cooperation 
within  the  species — a  fact  well  known  for 
the  basic  variants:  male  and  female.  Char- 
acteristically, many  of  man's  traits  are  at 
once  'good'  and  'bad':  such  worldwide  dis- 
eases as  Juvenile  diabetes  and  schizophrenia 
probably  have  highly  desirable  complements 
linked  with  energy  mobilization  and  ab- 
stracting capacity.  Moreover,  vamn.  as  an  old. 
successful  species,  carries  a  heavy  burden  of 


deleterious  recessive  genes  which  would  be 
maintained  by  the  close  inbreeding  needed 
to  maintain  specific  traits.  (Old  frozen 
sperm,  by  the  way,  produces  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  defective  offspring.)  All  this 
means  that  genetic  tinkering  could  produce 
many  culls — how  are  they  to  be  handled? 

"In  any  case,  the  introduction  of  tailor- 
made  man  on  any  significant  scale  could 
only  be  done  by  the  elimination  of  virtually 
all  of  today's  social  institutions  and  values. 
The  development  of  the  latter  is,  however, 
far  more  likely  to  achieve  viable  solutions 
to  man's  problems  of  survival  and  emotional 
satisfaction.  Thus  my  prospective  view  for 
the  year  2000  a.d.  Is  not  a  Biological  DlcUtor- 
shlp,  but  either  a  cultural  collapse  in  the 
wake  of  nuclear  war  or  a  tamed  biology  ruled 
by  more  sophisticated  Social  Man."  (Demltrl 
B.  Shlmkln,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Geography.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 
Illinois.) 

"My  own  specialty  is  gerontology,  and  I  am 
surprised  Professor  Fleming  places  as  much 
stress  as  he  does  on  organ  transplant  and 
says  so  little  about  the  biochemical  control 
of  the  aging  process.  I  think  that  such  con- 
trol Is  Implicit  In  modern  molecular  biology 
If  understood  and  considered  desirable. 

"Fleming's  paper  falls  to  make  what  I 
consider  an  important  distinction.  Exten- 
sion of  life-span  past  the  age  of  frequent 
conception  has  a  limited  effect  on  the  total 
populaUon.  While  the  extension  of  mature 
life-span  Is  occurring,  the  proportion  and 
number  of  older  Individuals  do  increase. 
However,  the  population  Is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  breeding  and  Infant 
mortality.  The  population  of  the  world  is 
more  dependent  on  the  number  of  surviving 
great-grandchildren  we  produce  than  the 
length  of  our  own  lives.  The  world  could  well 
afford  to  have  people  live  longer,  as  long  as 
they  were  productive  and  provided  that  they 
did  not  contribute  extra  offspring. 

"Growing  larger  cerebral  cortexes  Is  not  as 
sensational  as  suggested  by  Professor  Flem- 
ing. We  have  discussed  the  matter  a  number 
of  times  In  our  own  laboratory,  and  I  am 
sure  that  somewhere  experiments  are  under 
way.  The  questions  are  technical — what 
agents  should  be  used,  would  they  cross  the 
placenta,  how  would  they  affect  uterine  blood 
flow,  and  what  other  effects  would  there  be 
on  the  developing  embryo? 

"I  believe  Professor  Fleming  misses  one 
point,  and  that  is  that  before  genetic  tam- 
pering becomes  commonplace,  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  period  where  people  will  have  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  In  determining  the  causes  of 
their  death  and  the  risk  they  will  run  with 
particular  diseases.  Many  situations  will  arise 
where  a  course  of  action  might  result  In  less 
probability  of  cardiovascular  disease  and 
more  probability  of  cancer.  The  person  who 
receives  a  transplant  runs  more  risk  from  In- 
fectious disease.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be 
a  risk  concerned  with  gene  manipulation  of 
the  type  that  is  being  discussed  In  this  arti- 
cle. Efforts  to  Introduce  more  perfect  genetic 
information  will  always  run  a  risk  of  damag- 
ing other  genetic  Information.  The  patient. 
Instead  of  making  no  decisions,  may  face  the 
problem  of  makng  a  good  many  more.  I  don't 
really  believe  that  the  biological  revolution 
is  a  threat  to  the  individual.  I  would  hope 
that  he  could  aspire  to  a  more  creative,  bet- 
ter life  and  that  he  would  have  more  time 
for  his  education,  a  successful  career,  and  the 
enjoyable  use  of  his  leisure  time."  (F.  Mar- 
ott  Slnex,  Chairman.  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry. Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Boston,  Massachusetts.) 

"Most  of  the  promises  of  the  New  Biology 
enumerated  by  Professor  Fleming  will  doubt- 
less be  fulfilled  sooner  or  later.  But  these 
promises  are  really  of  two  quite  different 
categories.  Some  will  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing without  endeavoring  to  change  the  basic 
nature  of  human  beings;  others  purport  to 
create  new  kinds  of  beings  by  altering  their 
genetic  composition. 
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"The  biologists,  unfortunately,  are  gen- 
erally so  preoccupied  with  the  genetically  de- 
termlned  Instinctive  characteristics  of  man 
as  an  animal  that  they  tend  to  Ignore  the 
role  of  cultural  activities  in  human  affairs. 
Culture,  not  Inheritance,  sets  the  values  of 
different  societies.  Generally  speaking, 
changes  within  the  societies  of  Homo  sapiens 
will  be  accomplished  with  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty,  and  social  science  analysis  can  pre- 
dict the  acceptability  of  such  changes  with- 
in limits.  Genetic  alteration  of  Homo  sapiens 
into  another  species,  however.  Involves  prob- 
lems of  qualitative  transformations,  which 
leads  Into  the  unknown. 

"The  late  Hermann  MuUer,  Nobel  laureate 
in  genetics,  whom  Professor  Fleming  cites 
with  approval,  proposed  a  sperm  bank  to 
select  people  who  are  genetically  more 
healthy,  Intelligent,  and  cooperative.  Profes- 
sor Fleming  seems  to  believe  that  someday 
gene  manipulation  can  remove  the  'aggres- 
sive Instincts  of  the  human  animal'  and  In- 
crease 'his  lamentably  low  average  Intelli- 
gence for  copying  with  increasingly  compli- 
cated problems.'  Others  have  discussed  man's 
instinct  for  territoriality  and  his  aggressive- 
ness in  defense  of  his  habitat,  and  some  prl- 
matologlsts  attempt  to  trace  the  roots  of 
human  society  to  vague  Instincts  shared  with 
primate  ancestors  and  the  whole  animal 
kingdom. 

"The  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  culture  and  of  Its  varieties  should 
make  it  clear  to  anyone  that  man  Is  coopera- 
tive or  aggressive,  territorial  or  nonterrlto- 
rial,  warring  or  peaceful  according  to  cultural 
circumstances,  and  that  only  the  emotional 
components  of  these  varieties  of  behavior 
arise  from  the  basic  qualities  of  all  human 
beings.  At  present,  therefore,  it  Is  more  real- 
istic to  think  of  how  culture  can  be  changed 
than  how  man  may  be  altered  to  respond  In- 
stinctively to  a  culture  not  yet  envisaged. 

"The  most  alarming  ethical  aspect  of  the 
proposed  use  of  the  New  Biology  Is  that  the 
nature  of  the  genetic  transformations  shall 
be  stipulated  by  those  of  superior  Intelli- 
gence, and  that  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion shall  conform  to  the  needs  of  society, 
childbearlng  being  licensed.  Not  only  is  it  un- 
likely that  specific  temperaments  and  forms 
of  behavior  that  are  socially  desirable  have 
any  genetic  basis,  but  Intelligence  alone  by 
no  means  assures  an  answer  to  social  prob- 
lems. 

"One  has  only  to  think  of  the  Intellectual 
eminence  of  the  Nobel  laureates  In  their  own 
fields  as  compared  with  their  basic  misun- 
derstanding of  the  Implications  of  the  pro- 
posals discussed  here.  No  one  will  object  to 
Intelligence  per  se.  but  It  Is  by  no  means  a 
simple  Mendellan  factor.  Moreover,  It  be- 
comes effective  only  when  trained  and  applied 
to  specific  problems  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priate methodology.  Such  efforts  have  scarce- 
ly begun. 

"To  entrust  the  remodeling  of  the  basic 
nature  of  Homo  sapiens  Into  a  new  species, 
with  more  clearly  conceived  characteristics 
than  docility  In  the  hand  of  their  masters, 
will  rightly  be  opposed.  If  use  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  surgery,  electrodes  In  the  brain, 
brainwashing,  and  other  techniques  are 
added,  I  can  only  picture  a  new  race  of  zom- 
bies, and  It  occurs  to  me  that  mechanical 
robots  would  be  cheaper  and  better  behaved. 
"At  a  moment  in  history  when  nonwhlte 
races  are  striving  for  self-ldentlflcatlon  and 
dignity.  It  Is  deeply  disturbing  that  the  old 
eugenics  should  be  offered  with  pseudosclen- 
tific  claims.  Not  all  the  New  Biologists  have 
any  such  goals,  and  one  must  hope  that  they 
would  refuse  to  be  part  of  the  Intellectual 
caste  of  dictators.  One  thing  Is  clear  about 
our  present  society:  the  required  freedom  of 
research  which  makes  the  New  Biology  pos- 
sible will  also  make  individuals  rebel  against 
such  a  new  society."  (Julian  H.  Steward,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology,  University  of  nilnols, 
Urbana,  Illinois.) 


"The  claim  that  molecular  and  organlsmlc 
biology  no  longer  'constitute  a  community' 
Is  sheer  rubbish.  And  rubbish  it  would  re- 
main even  If  some  Nobel  Prize  winner  en- 
dorsed It.  The  great  discoveries  which  have 
enriched  biology  in  recent  years  have  given 
biology,  the  science  of  life,  an  unmistakable 
coherence,  not  a  schizophrenia.  Life  has  two 
aspects,  equally  significant  and  equally  fas- 
cinating— Its  unity  and  Its  diversity.  It  Is 
pure  blindness  or  puerility  to  Ignore  either. 

'"Yes,  Indeed,  we  may  be  entering  a  cen- 
tury of  biology.  Yes  Indeed,  It  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  deny  that  the  possi- 
bilities outlined  In  Mr.  Fleming's  article 
may  someday  be  realized.  It  takes  an  even 
bolder,  or  perhaps  a  thoughtless,  man  to  be 
sure  that  they  will  be  realized  by  the  year 
2000.  And  when  and  if  they  will,  biologists 
had  better  keep  in  mind  that  the  applica- 
tion of  these  and  other  possible  discoveries  to 
man  will  raise  a  host  of  tough  problems, 
which  win  be  sociological,  ethical,  and  even 
political,  rather  than  primarily  biological,  In 
nature."  (Theodoslus  Dobzhansky,  The 
Rockefeller  University,  New  York,  New  York  ) 

"Professor  Fleming's  article  is  encouraging 
m  that  it  indicates  scientists  are  becoming 
concerned  with  the  social  consequences  of 
their  discoveries.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  technological  discoveries  he  lists 
can  be  described  as  a  'revolution.'  Indeed, 
many  of  them  are  little  more  than  faint 
hopes  or  biological  curiosities,  and  one  of 
them,  the  preconceptual  determination  of 
sex.  Is  no  closer  to  solution  now  than  It  has 
been  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  To 
put  these  matters  into  proper  perspective, 
the  major  unsolved  practical  problems  of 
today  are  those  of  poverty,  violence,  warfare, 
overpopulation,  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
general  rising  tide  of  discontent  with  a  bu- 
reaucratic and  impersonally  organized  so- 
ciety. 

"These  are  social  and  ecological  problems, 
and  their  solution  is  most  likely  to  come 
from  the  efforts  of  scientists  In  the  behav- 
ioral sciences  and  the  ecological  portion  of 
biological  science.  Indeed,  there  are  two  cen- 
ters of  ferment  and  discovery  In  the  biolog- 
ical sciences  at  the  present  time,  located  at 
almost  opposite  poles  of  complexity  of  or- 
ganization. One  of  these  is  molecular  biology 
as  described  by  Professor  Fleming,  arising 
from  the  application  of  new  biochemical 
techniques  to  basic  biological  processes.  The 
other  Is  animal  behavior,  including  the  study 
of  animal  societies  and  their  ecology.  While 
the  nature  of  the  social  problems  Is  so  com- 
plex that  they  will  require  the  best  efforts  of 
all  sorts  of  sciences  for  their  solution.  It  is 
from  the  latter  area  of  biology  rather  than 
the  former  that  possible  solutions  of  our 
major  problems  are  most  likely  to  come. 

"For  example,  the  population  problem  Is 
likely  to  be  augmented  rather  than  dimin- 
ished as  constitutional  diseases  are  cured  and 
embryos  are  provided  a  better  prenatal  en- 
vironment. While  the  newer  methods  of  con- 
traception are  somewhat  more  convenient 
than  the  old,  the  way  in  which  these  tech- 
niques may  be  used  to  bring  about  a  desir- 
able result  provides  an  extraordinarily  com- 
plex problem  of  social  control  and  social  en- 
gineering. We  still  have  too  many  narrowly 
trained  scientists  who  anticipate  that  all  hu- 
man ills  win  be  removed  by  one  simple  tech- 
nical discovery,  and  each  hopes  that  that  dis- 
covery will  come  from  his  own  discipline. 
What  we  need  is  a  new  breed  of  scientists 
who  are  aware  of  the  complex  and  interde- 
pendent nature  of  biological  and  social  proc- 
esses, 'and  who  have  the  abUlty  and  motiva- 
tion to  cooperate  with  each  other  In  at- 
tempting to  understand  and  control  these 
processes."  (J.  P.  Scott.  Director,  Center  for 
Research  on  Social  Behavior,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.) 

"I  see  no  exduse  for  beefing  up  brains.  The 
himian  range  of  neurons  in  excess  over  basic 
mammalian  needs  ranges  from  7  to  12  bil- 


lion, almost  2  to  1.  We  don't  need  more 
than  12  billion,  only  more  people  with  better 
prefrontal  areas  and  thus  better  Judgment.  A 
computer  Is  a  better  storage  house  for  excess 
Information  than  a  top-heavy  skull. 

If  all  these  biological  breakthroughs  were 
employed,  death  might  be  abolished,  and  If 
It  were,  cultural  change  would  be  too.  A 
frozen  status  quo  Is  Itself  death,  the  end  of 
the  world,  as  presented  by  the  Harvard  Lam- 
poon In  Its  parody  of  Life  in  October,  1968. 
"But  who  is  going  to  persuade  or  force 
people  to  accept  these  changes?  Must  we 
have  a  tighter  dictatorship  than  any  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  or  a  reign  of  terror 
controlled  by  a  Nobel  laureate  in  a  space- 
ship? Before  it  is  too  late,  it  might  be  wise  to 
abolish  the  Nobel  Prize  as  the  world's  great- 
est breeder  of  arrogance.  Statements  like 
'We  will  succeed  In  doing  such  and  such  by 
AD.  1985,'  or  'A.D.  2000.'  etc.  remind  me  of 
the  Arab  storj'  of  the  little  men  underground 
trying  to  dig  their  way  out  to  daylight  and 
destroy  the  world.  Every  night  they  say,  'To- 
morrow we  will  break  through,'  but  God  fills 
in  their  holes  because  they  forgot  to  say 
Inshallah  (God  willing).  Perhaps  these  su- 
perbiologlsU  might  find  some  way  to  say 
their  equivalent  of  Inshallah.  or  to  cross 
their  fingers  when  they  set  their  time- 
tables." (Carlton  S.  Coon,  Gloucester,  Mas- 
sachusetts. ) 

"The  revolution  that  Dr.  Fleming  describes 
is  real  enough,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  he  has 
really  come  to  grips  with  its  implications.  I 
kept  asking  myself  So  what?'  at  each  new 
revelation,  and  it  is  a  good  question.  What 
Fleming  fails  to  do — yet  he  Is  certainly 
equipped  to  do  it — is  to  spell  out  what  the 
biological  engineering  he  describes  will  do  to 
the  traditional  structure  of  American  society. 
How,  specifically,  will  it  affect  our  egalitarian 
ideals,  our  laws,  our  lives?  He  hints  at  some 
of  the  answers — for  example,  the  relief  that 
might  be  felt  by  many  adults  if  they  could 
justify  not  having  children — but  such  hints 
are  not  enough.  Fleming,  it  seems  to  me, 
treats  his  'revolutionaries'  entirely  too  gent- 
ly. He  is  in  awe  of  them  and  handles  them 
with  kid  gloves.  I  would  much  prefer  a  bolder 
attack. 

'Joshua  Lederberg  may  be  a  genius  with 
macro-molecules,  but  he  would  appear  to  be 
a  rather  untrustworthy  kind  of  guide  to  the 
new,  biologically  engineered  society.  What 
are  his  qualifications  for  this  task?  What 
are  the  impUcations  of  publicly  sponsored 
research  being  used  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tions of  the  society  pa>-lng  for  the  research? 
How  much  autonomy  should  be  granted 
scientists  when  the  results  of  their  research 
have  Implications  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  society?  These  are  questions  that 
desperately  need  answers  today;  unfortu- 
nately. Fleming  does  not  even  raise  them. 
I  vrtsh  he  had."  (L.  Pearce  Winiams.  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Science,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca.  New  York.) 

•I  believe  that  Donald  Fleming  has  quite 
misconstrued  or  at  best  oversimplified  my 
owm  position  on  the  subject  he  discusses. 

■I  am  indeed  fascinated  by  embryology, 
since  so  much  of  the  biochemical  and  phys- 
iological machinery  of  the  body  Is  laid  down 
during  fetal  life.  But  I  am  equally  fascinated 
by  the  psychological  and  social  development 
of  the  child  afterward.  I  would  take  partic- 
ular exception  to  the  phrase  maddened  and 
obsessed,'  unless  it  is  answered  that  my  con- 
cern for  healthy  maternal  nutrition  to  sus- 
tain the  fetus'  developing  brain  is  an  obses- 
sion. I  think  the  further  phrase  such  a  waste 
of  time  before  the  scientists  can  get  at  us' 
Is  particularly  offensive — if  Mrs.  Fleming 
wants  to  voice  such  an  opinion  on  his  own 
account,  that  Is  fine  with  me.  but  I  hate  to 
have  even  an  indirect  attribution  of  such 
language  to  mytelf  appearing  on  the  record. 
I  also  have  to  stress  that  the  emphasis  I 
have  given  to  'euphenlcs'  Is  a  counterslogan 
in    reaction    to    the    zealous    eugeniclsts.    I 
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pointed  out  elsewhere  that  euphenlcs  la  In 
fact  nothing  but  medicine. 

"Mr.  Fleming  has  certainly  misunderstood 
me  If  he  believes  that  I  advocate  a  program 
of  action.  I  do  advocate  that  research  that 
can  enable  us  to  achieve  the  human  mastery 
of  nature  that  has  been  the  main  thread 
of  bis  cultural  development:  and  I  advocate 
the  widest  possible  public  education  about 
these  opportunities  precisely  in  order  to 
minimize  the  chance  that  they  will  be  doml- 
nated  by  monolithic  bureaucracy.  For  exam- 
ple. I  am  quite  opposed  to  'foolproof  compul- 
sory contraception.'  At  the  same  time.  I  Join 
a  great  many  biologists  and  others  in  warn- 
ing that  we  must  somehow  achieve  a  humane 
solution  to  the  very  pressing  problem  of 
world  overpopulation  and  underdevelopment. 

"As  to  organ  replacements.  I  was  among 
the  first  to  point  out  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  In  managing  the  potential  'mar- 
kef  In  organs,  and  primarily  for  that  reason, 
pointed  out  the  need  to  stress  some  counter- 
technology  In  the  direction  of  artificial 
organs. 

"I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  gene  manlp- 
ulaUon  and  substltuUon  along  the  lines 
specifically  laid  out  by  Fleming,  but  I  cer- 
tainly 4a^ee  new  possibilities  of  therapeutic 
repair  oX.  those  diseases  about  which  we 
achieve  sufficient  biochemical  understanding. 

"I  do  favor  continued  research  on  human 
development.  p>artlcularly  on  the  correlated 
questions  of  the  development  of  the  brain 
and  of  Intellect,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
such  research  will  provide  answers  to  many 
tragic  questions  that  plague  people  today. 

"I  am  In  accord  with  Mr  Fleming  In  his 
cautions  that  the  opportunities  for  more  and 
more  incisive  Intervention  may  have  cumula- 
tively Insidious  by-products,  and  that  these 
will  be  far  the  worse  if  we  do  not  broaden 
the  base  of  public  understanding  of  biology. 

"Finally,  let  me  state  one  specific  program 
that  I  do  advocate  and  a  theme  to  which  I 
have  returned  again  and  again  In  my  col- 
umns. The  world's  most  pressing  problems 
are  the  nutrition  and  education  of  the 
young."  (Joshua  Lederberg.  Professor  of  Ge- 
netics, Stanford  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Palo  Alto.  California.) 

"It  Is  too  >5ad  that  Professor  Fleming  em- 
phasizes the  spilt  at  Harvard  between  the 
old'  and  'new'  biologies.  Harvard  In  this  area 
Is  way  behind  the  tlmee.  and  now  appears 
to  be  going  through  the  sort  of  convulsions 
which  characterized  other  departments  nearly 
a  decade  ago  (and  which  Stanford  was  very 
fortunate  to  avoid).  It  Is  now  abundantly 
clear  that  biologists  of  all  persuasions  must 
remain  In  cloee  touch  while  attempting  to 
solve  the  fantastic  problems  now  confront- 
ing mankind.  Many  molecular  biologists, 
presumably  because  of  their  extremely  nar- 
row training,  have  promoted  preposterous 
systems  of  priority  In  biological  research. 
One  need  only  consider  the  money  which 
over  the  past  decades  has  flowed  into  what 
broadly  can  be  described  as  cancer  research' 
In  contrast  to  what  has  gone  Into  research 
m  areas  related  to  population  control.  Can- 
cer Is  a  disease  primarily  of  concern  to  older 
people  in  a  world  where  almost  40  percent 
of  the  people  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  population  explosion  threatens  to  ex- 
terminate us  all  On  the  other  hand,  classi- 
cal biologists.'  out  of  envy.  Ignorance,  or 
stupidity,  have  all  too  often  denigrated  the 
sulking  advances  made  In  molecular  biology, 
refused  to  .<>ee  their  Importance  In  all  bio- 
logical disciplines,  and  have  reacted  to  de- 
fensively against  the  molecular  biologists. 
The  time  has  long  since  passed  for  this  kind 
of  nonsense.  The  brilliance  of  the  mole- 
cular biologists  must  be  directed  flrst  at 
problems  of  Immediate  Importance,  and  the 
classical  biologists  must  bring  more  rigor  to 
bear  on  those  problems  which  are  too  com- 
plex for  a  simple  chemical  solution 

"If  we  had  the  time,  perhaps  the  most 
Interesting  study  of  all  would  be  essentially 


the  study  of  the  theology  of  science.  There 
already  has  been  one  Inunensely  interesting 
contribution  to  this  area  In  Professor  James 
Watson's  superb  book  The  Double  Helix. 
Scientists  could  profitably  spend  more  time 
trying  to  understand  their  own  motives  and 
faiths  rather  than  promoting  the  corny  Ideas 
of  how  science  operates  that  are  characteris- 
tically repeated  to  secondary  school  stu- 
dentfi"— (Paul  R.  Ehrllch.  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy. Stanford  University,  Stanford.  Califor- 
nia.) 

"Dr.  Fleming's  review  of  the  revolutionary 
Implications  of  some  of  the  recent  discover- 
ies In  biological  science  Is  challenging,  even 
If  there  will  be  some  disagreement  as  to  the 
equal  validity  or  equal  Importance  of  each 
of  his  twelve  Itenu. 

"The  omissions  seem  to  me  to  be  the  more 
Important.  Decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
about  whether  and  how  to  use  our  Increas- 
ing ability  to  control  hitherto  uncontroll- 
able natural  and  biological  processes.  These 
decisions  will  have  great  Individual  and  so- 
ciological Importance;  and  In  addition,  they 
are  emotionally  highly  charged.  Therefore 
they  require  men  who  are  both  erudite  and 
emotionally  mature.  But  to  produce  this 
combination  in  abundance  Implies  revolu- 
tionary developments  in  the  educational 
process.  This  cannot  even  begin  until  we 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  In  the  entire 
history  of  human  culture,  erudition  and 
wisdom  have  had  at  most  a  purely  accidental 
correlation. 

"I  agree  wholly  that  we  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  order  Into  plan- 
ning the  Intervals  and  gender  sequences  of 
family  life.  Among  the  thousands  of  other 
variables  which  determine  the  processes  of 
growth  In  human  life,  these  have  special 
and  early  Importance.  Once  we  have  this 
knowledge,  however,  we  will  face  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  use  It.  I  agree  that  the  right 
to  prevent  conception  or  to  Interrupt  It  will 
soon  be  taken  for  granted,  and  that  our 
main  problem  will  then  be  to  determine 
how  to  Induce  people  to  use  these  rights. 
In  Itself  this  Is  an  unsolved  psychological 
and  psychosocial  problem  on  conscious,  pre- 
consclous  and   unconscious  levels 

"Even  more  fundamental  will  be  the  next 
problem — namely,  to  ascertain  who  has  a 
right  to  have  babies  at  all.  and  when,  and 
how  frequently,  and  at  what  Intervals.  So 
I  agree  that  we  will  have  to  consider  every 
possible  technique  by  which  genetic  deter- 
minants can  be  ascertained,  selected,  and 
brought  Into  harmonious  use  and  control. 
But  this  Implies  again  the  same  revolution 
In  education,  because  to  determine  what 
are  the  most  favorable  Intervals  and  the 
most  favorable  gender  sequences  In  any 
family  unit  demands  a  special  kind  and  de- 
gree of  maturity. 

"Finally,  as  we  attempt  this,  we  will  also 
have  to  avoid  the  danger  of  reverting  to  the 
ancient  fallacy  that  genetics  can  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  There  is  some  danger  that  Professor 
Flemings  thesis.  If  accepted  uncritically,  will 
throw  us  back  to  a  modern  version  of  the 
ancient  and  unreal  controversy  between 
heredity  and  environment,  as  though  either 
ever  operates  apart  from  the  other. 

"For  example,  recent  studies  of  Infants 
have  shown  that  In  addition  to  genetic  fac- 
tors. Inadequate  nutrition  can  block  the  de- 
velopment of  brain  size,  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  IQ.  But 
'nutrition'  Involves  emotional  as  well  as 
caloric  and  biochemical  Ingredients.  So 
genetic  factors  do  not  operate  independent 
of  nutritional  and  other  factors,  and  to  se- 
lect genetic  factors  for  separate  and  Isolated 
emphasis  brings  a  danger  of  overlooking 
other  concurrent  determinants. 

"Professor  Fleming  steps  furthest  from  hla 
own  field  when  he  discusses  drugs  and  the 
brain.  In  principle  there  Is  nothing  new 
about  the  so-called  hallucinogens  and  their 
simulation  of  psychotic  states.  Alcohol  was 


doing  this  long  before  anyone  coined  the 
term  'psychopharmacology.'  The  fact  that 
such  dellrla  are  a  form  of  psychosis  does  not 
lead  to  the  unwarranted  conclusion  that  psy- 
chosis is  due  to  some  Inborn  error  of  metab- 
olism which  Is  remediable  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  drugs.  This  Is  an  unwarranted  a.s- 
sumption  made  by  Linus  Pauling  and  others 
who  have  observed  this  field  only  from 
clinically  naive  armchairs.  Even  If  true,  the 
existence  of  a  drug  delirium  does  not  prove 
this  thesis,  whether  the  drug  Is  alcohol  or 
LSD.  We  must  not  assume  too  much  that  is 
still  unknown  about  the  relation  of  the  hal- 
lucinogens to  the  psychotic  disorganization 
of  the  neurotic  process. 

"Similarly,  the  lack  of  a  tranquilizer  Is  not 
the  cause  of  a  psychosis  any  more  than  a  lark 
of  aspirin  Is  a  caxiae  of  headaches.  Actually. 
It  Is  not  always  clear  when  a  drug  Is  thera- 
peutic In  any  real  sense,  or  when  It  simply 
masks  symptoms  to  produce  a  temporary  Illu- 
sion of  health  while  the  underlying  process 
of  Illness  goes  on  unimpeded  until  even 
greater  disorganization  occurs.  Also,  when 
drugs  make  an  illness  accessible  to  psycho- 
therapy, this  Is  a  valuable  achievement,  but 
only  when  the  opportunity  Is  seized  upon  by 
experienced  psychotherapists.  I  am  unhappy 
to  see  the  current  newspaper  ballyhoo  over 
psychopharmacology  and  hallucinogens  given 
such  unwarranted  support."  (Lawrence  s. 
Kuble,  Sparks.  Maryland.) 

"I  consider  It  Improbable,  not  Imposslblo. 
that  within  this  century  eugenics  by  blolo(;i- 
cal  engineering  will  become  feasible  for  man: 
that  'euphenlcs'  will  become  a  reality;  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  prevent  and  cure  mental 
diseases  by  drugs,  although  they  will  be  in- 
creasingly Important  In  ameliorating  symp- 
toms: or  that  the  transplantation  of  organs 
win  become  more  than  an  act  of  desperation 
to  gain  a  worthwhile  prolongation  of  life. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  processes  of  life 
and  development  are  too  complex  to  be  mas- 
tered to  the  extent  predicted  by  Professor 
Fleming. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  predictions  of  suc- 
cessful transplantation  of  the  human  bram 
require  gross  Ignorance  or  disregard  for  the 
complexity  of  Its  anatomical  connections. 
Prolonged  survival  of  the  caput  without  s 
body  Is  more  probable."  (Dwight  J.  Ingle, 
Editor.  Perspectives  In  Biology  and  Medicine. 
Chicago,  Illinois.) 


RICHARD  M.  NIXON.  USN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  my  fam- 
ily and  me  to  live  next  door  to  a  distin- 
guished naval  oflBcer.  Peter  F.  Boyle,  who 
has  now  retired  as  a  captain. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  in  the  January 
24.  1969,  issue  of  Time  magazine  an  item 
wherein  Captain  Boyle  made  public  his 
early  impressions  of  a  young  naval  lieu- 
tenant under  his  command.  That  young 
lieutenant  was  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fitness  Rkport:    StrpniioR 

Sn :  Mr.  Nixon  Is  about  to  become  our  new 
President  (Jan.  20);  but  I  haven't  yet  heard 
much  about  his  wartime  experiences. 

I  was  Mr.  Nixon's  comm.indlng  officer  for 
a  number  of  months  during  1944  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif.  My  com- 
mand was  Headquarters  Squadron,  Fleet  Air 
Wing  Eight.  When  I  first  met  him  In  my 
office.  I  detected  a  very  eager  young  lieu- 
tenant who  was  proud  of  his  uniform  and 
displayed  a  nervous  desire  to  get  to  his  new 
job  assignment,  which  was  as  night  malnie- 
nance  officer,  third  shift. 
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We  had  a  huge  backlog  of  heavy  mainte- 
nance checks  to  perform  and  a  large  filght 
schedule  to  maintain.  In  which  we  qualified 
pilots  and  crews  for  transpacific  flights  to 
Honolulu.  Mr.  Nixon  assured  me  that  there 
wouldn't  be  another  officer  or  man  In  the 
squadron  who  would  work  harder  or  support 
our  mission  better  than  himself.  His  en- 
thusiasm was  overpowering.  He  had  some- 
thing special  to  give,  but  I  couldn't  Immedi- 
ately determine  what  It  was.  In  about  three 
months,  my  engineering  officer  recommended 
that  the  third  shift  be  terminated — much  to 
my  surprise.  His  explanation  was  that  the 
young  Lieut.  Nixon  had  been  so  successful 
in  performing,  not  through  technical  compe- 
tence but  through  the  sheer  weight  of  en- 
thusiastic leadership,  that  the  night  shift 
produced  so  well  that  they  were  even  per- 
forming checks  scheduled  for  the  day  shift! 

Mr.  Nixon's  quiet  leadership  techniques 
took  hold  throughout  the  squadron.  I  am 
sure  that  his  leadership  qualities  will  stand 
all  Americans  In  good  stead  these  next  four 
years. 

P.  F.  Boyle, 
Captain,  U.S.N.,  retired. 

A. P.O.  San  P^ancisco. 


CONTRACTS  AWARDED  TO  CERTAIN 
TEXTILE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  after  read- 
ing press  accoimts  about  the  decision  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  award 
contracts  totaling  $9.4  million  to  three 
textile  companies  whose  civil  rights  com- 
pliance is  highly  doubtful,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense : 

Dear  Mr.  Packard:  In  recent  days.  I  have 
taken  more  than  a  passing  Interest  In  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  awarding  89.4  million 
In  contracts  to  three  textile  companies  whose 
civil  rights  compliance  has  been  challenged. 
I  have  been  left  somewhat  confused  by  what 
appear  to  be  conflicting  press  accounts  of 
this  action. 

After  reading  the  attached  article  from 
Tuesday's  Washington  Post.  I  am  even  more 
concerned  about  the  procedures  which  have 
been  followed — or  not  followed — In  the 
awarding  of  contraots  to  J.  P.  Stevens.  Dan 
River  Mills,  and  Burlington  Industries.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  Department  has  se- 
cured more  than  "paper"  assurances  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Executive  Order  on  con- 
tract compliance  will  be  followed  by  the 
three  companies  In  question. 

It  would  be  helpful  If  you  could  advise 
me  of  the  extent  to  which  the  companies 
have  met  and  are  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Executive  Order  and  whether  the  nor- 
mal procedures  have  been  followed  in  this 
case,  both  within  the  Department  and  In 
coordination  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart. 


Mr.  President,  my  concern,  if  any- 
thing, has  been  increased  after  having 
read  additional  articles  about  this  action. 
Congressional  Quarterly,  in  its  February 
14  issue,  carried  a  brief  account  relating 
to  Secretary  Packard's  decision  to  award 
the  contracts.  Excerpts  from  the  CQ 
article  follow : 

The  Department  of  Defense  February  7 
announced  approval  of  (9.4  million  In  con- 
tracts awarded  to  three  textile  companies 
threatened  the  previous  week  with  debar- 
ment from  federal  contracts  because  of 
violations  of  federal  regulations  against  racial 
discrimination. 


Dan  River  Mills,  Burlington  Industries  and 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  were  awarded  contracts 
after  company  executives  assured  David 
Packard,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  that 
they  would  take  "affirmative  action"  to  reach 
equal  employment  goals. 

Packard  did  not  disclose  the  detaiU  of 
such  action  plans.  He  said  that  he  had  re- 
ceived satisfactory  assurance  from  the  com- 
panies that  they  would  end  discriminatory 
employment  practices. 

This  decision  appears  to  reverse  a  previous 
finding  by  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
(OPCC)  that  the  companies  were  not  in  com- 
pliance with  federal  regulations  and  were 
therefore  Ineligible  for  federal  contracts. 

The  decision,  originally  set  for  January  31. 
was  delayed  a  week.  The  delay  was  attributed 
to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(R-S.C.)  to  prevent  the  debarment  of  the 
companies,  all  of  which  have  plants  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  OFCC.  charged  wrlth  supervising  the 
equal  employment  policies  of  Government 
contractors,  objected  February  10  that  It  had 
not  been  consulted  about  the  settlement 
which  was  reached  with  the  companies.  The 
OFCC  Is  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  OPCC  asked  Packard  to  specify  the 
details  of  the  agreement  and  indicated  that  it 
might  convene  formal  hearings  to  bar  the 
companies  Involved  from  bidding  for  any 
future  federal  contracts.  .  .  . 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.) 
February  11  asked  David  Packard  to  delay 
award  of  the  contracts  to  the  three  textile 
companies  until  the  OPCC  approved  the 
settlement  with  the  companies.  Mondale  said 
that  he  was  "most  distiu-bed  .  .  .  that  these 
contracts  were  approved  without  even  con- 
sulting OPCC"  and  warned  Packard  never 
again  to  Ignore  the  OPCC  In  such  matters. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  weekend,  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
through  its  distinguished  chairman,  Roy 
Wilkins,  called  upon  the  President  to 
order  a  review  of  Mr.  Packard's  decision 
and  to  have  him  make  public  the  details 
of  the  agreement  with  the  three  textile 
companies.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Wilkins'  telegram  to  the  President  be 
included  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Defense  Department's  award  of  tex- 
tile contracts  to  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Dan 
River  Mills  and  Burlington  Industries,  three 
companies  with  long  histories  of  job  dis- 
crimination, calls  for  the  most  searching 
concern.  The  fact  that  the  terms  of  the 
Department's  agreement  with  these  compa- 
nies are  undisclosed  Is  incompatible  with 
the  public's  right  to  know  and  the  pledge 
of  an  "open  administration."  We  urge  you 
to  direct  a  review  to  determine  If  these  firms 
are  indeed  In  full  compliance  with  the  ex- 
ecutive order  on  non -discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  to  direct  Secretary  Packard 
to  disclose  what  agreement  he  has  made. 
Roy  Wilkins, 
Chairman,  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  decision 
of  Secretary  Packard  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. 'The  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
agreement  with  the  companies  have  not 
been  made  public  is  regrettable  enough, 
but  when  one  considers  that  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
contract  compliance  program,  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  was  not 
consulted  about  the  agreement,  the  de- 
cision becomes  even  more  deplorable,  I 


hope  the  President  will  respond  affirma- 
tively to  Mr,  Wilkins"  telegram  by  order- 
ing a  complete  review  of  the  action  and 
then  by  making  public  the  details  of  the 
agreement  which  has  been  reached  with 
the  three  companies. 


TOWARD  A  SOCIAL  REPORT: 
SOCIAL  MOBILITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  once  again  to  the  bill  I 
introduced  on  January  5 — tiie  Full  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1969.  Tlie  bill  establishes 
a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  and  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Social  Report,  and  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  an  annual 
Social  Report  to  Congress.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
allow  us  to  seriously  begin  working  to- 
ward the  realization  of  one  of  the  most 
cherished  of  American  ideals:  equal  op- 
portunity for  every  American. 

The  aspect  of  opportunity  I  want  to 
highlight  today  is  social  mobility.  It  is 
indeed  ironic  that  while  some  men  are 
mobile  enough  to  travel  to  the  moon 
others  lack  the  mobility  to  travel  out  of 
their  ghetto.  That  we  know  more  about 
extraterrestrial  mobility  than  intraso- 
cietal  mobility  is  today  all  too  evident 
and  unfortunate.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford— in  any  manner — the  luxury  of 
such  relative  ignorance.  To  say  "I  don't 
know"  is  not  a  satisfactoi-y  response  to 
the  social  problems  which  now  confront 
us.  While  knowledge  is  not  a  sufficient 
condition  for  problem  solving,  it  is  a  nec- 
essary condition.  We  need  both  the  de- 
sire and  the  competence  to  solve  these 
problems  associated  with  equal  opportu- 
nity. We  cannot  realize  our  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  unless  we  have  an  open  so- 
ciety—a society  which  affords  and  stim- 
ulates rather  than  denies  and  frustrates 
social  mobility. 

Mr.  President,  HEW's  "Toward  a  So- 
cial Report"  points  to  the  fact^-based  on 
systematic  analysis— that  "the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens"  do  have  the  oppor- 
tunity "to  improve  their  relative  occu- 
pational status."  For  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens  there  is  the  opportunity 
for  social  mobility.  Yet  what  about  the 
minority?  The  report  reveals  that  there 
is  an  income  gap  of  $1,400  between  white 
citizens  and  black  citizens  of  "compara- 
ble family  background,  educational  at- 
tainment and  occupational  level," 
Plainly  this  does  not  describe  a  society 
in  which  every  American  has  equality  of 
opportunity  regardless  of  family  back- 
ground. The  report  concludes: 

Economic  and  social  status — and  hence 
social  mobility — In  our  society  still  depend 
m  a  striking  way  on  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
once  the  American  people  fully  under- 
stand these  serious  problems  in  our  so- 
ciety, they  will  move  swiftly  and  surely 
to  remedy  them.  The  Social  Report  is  a 
start  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  second  chapter  of  "Toward 
a  Social  Report,"  eimtitled  "Social  Mobil- 
ity," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Social  Momutt:    How  Much   Ofpobtunttt  prtm*rUy  for  the  work  they  do.  Accordingly,  achievemenu  of  the  sona  were   not  ia  any 

la  THxmz? Chaftkb  II  In  thU  Chapter,  we  wtU  measure  the  extent  large  degree  explained  by  the  socio-economic 

n        m«&nii    noDortunltv  "    So    said  °'  opportunity  by  looking  at  changes  In  oc-  levels  of  their  fathers.  To  be  exact,  only  16 

o.ii^Tin.irt^  prn^n  nv»r  a  hundred  vears  cupatlonal  sutus  from  one  generation  to  the  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  occupational 

^^^Z.?ncf^r^^tion\^^A^T\<^  o«t-  '-k'ng  '«  particular  how  an  Individ-  scores  of  the  men  surveyed  In  1962  was  ex- 

I^wrKitr  ^^lth.\^    Of  h,«     ha v7^ believed  "»»"«  fa«>»y  background  bears  on  his  chances  plained  by  the  father's  occupational  status.' 

fi^^t»,i  .n^.virf^r»hould  have  the  ODi^  «'  -uccess    Towa?d   the  end  of  the  Chapter.  If  the  data  and  analyses  are  correct,  it  lol- 

?^^     f^^mlv^  wStTvl  hi.  ta^enu  ^  *«    *«"   •!»«   consider   how    the   color   of    a  lows  that  the  remaining  M  percent  of  the 

tumty  to  *^^*Y«  ""'J*;"  ™l„fj"   ^o„.i.  man's  skin  alTects  his  position  In  our  society  variation  in  soclo-econonUc  status  among  the 

brlng^ They  have  not  enjoyed  oom^^  econo^  opportunities).  In  sons  was  not  related  to  the  socio-economic 

Ity  of  opportunity    but  » J«»5^  '^  ^^'  i^ls  first  attempt  towaid  a  Social  Report.  It  sUtus    of    their    fathers.    Since    there   is   a 

equality  of  opportunity  ha.  always  been  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  consider  other  clrcum-  probability  that  the  men  whose  fathers  were 

part  ol  the  American  creea^  stances,    such    as   sex.    religion,    or    national  of   high   socio-economic  status   had  on   the 

Thus,  any  inventonr  of  the  »tate  or  Amer-  ^^          ^^^^^            ^^^^^  success  in  our  so-  average  somewhat  more  ability  than  those 

lean  society  must  a«k  how  much  equality  ol  ^^          ^^^   problems  facing  some  of  whose  fathers  had  lower  socio-economic  sU- 

opportunlty  we  have    and  "^*"**'.  ^''•'*_J*  these  groups  are  also  of  great  concern  to  the  tus.    some    relationship    between    status   of 

more  or  less  than  there  used  to  oe.  i.om-  Jf^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  hoped  that  any  future  re-  father  and  son  might  be  expected  even  In  a 

plete   equaUty   of    opportunity    exists   when  ^^^            greater  attention  to  them  society  with  perfect  equality  of  opportunity, 

the  social  and  economic  status  a  person  has  »*                 b        »  AccordlnBlv    the  flndinss    thoueh  extremelv 

l.  determined  by  his  own  abiliUe.  and  efforts  how  much  «t,*u^or  oppo.tvn,tt  »  fe^^^^l'e'  fend  to  sllgies^  that "hL  U  a  con^ 

rather    than    by    the   circumstances   of    his  *h«««t  siderable     degree     of     social     mobility     in 

birth.    If   a   person's   family    background   or  Earlier  in  American  history,  the  possibility  America^ 

race,  for  example.  aHect  his  ability  to  "get  of  moving  to  the  frontier,  with  lu  lack  of 

ahead. "  then  the  Ideal  of  equality  of  oppor-  establUhed  social  structure,  was  supposed  to  -rxxNoa  in  oi>po«twnity 

tunity  has  not  been  realized.  provide  at  least  some  degree  of  equality  of  There  is  also  some  reason  to  suppose  fhnt 

An  improvement  throughout  the  society  opportunity.  The  opportunities  of  the  unset-  the  degree  of  equality  of  opportunity  hr»3  not 
In  the  prospecu  for  a  high  Income,  an  ad-  tied  frontier  have  vanished,  and  modern  been  declining  in  recent  decades.  The  oldest 
vanced  education,  or  a  white  collar  Job.  how-  American  society  has  on-going  Institutions,  group  of  men  surveyed  were  between  55  and 
ever,  doe*  not  necessarily  mean  greater  established  families,  and  an  emphasis  on  64  years  of  age  in  1962  and  the  youngest  be- 
equalit^-at  opportunity.  Such  Improvements  educational  credentials  that  could  limit  tween  25  and  34.  so  the  oldest  group  of  men 
in  "life  chances"  for  the  population  as  a  equality  of  opportunity.  A  number  of  ob-  held  their  first  Jobs  about  30  years  before 
whole  are.  of  course,  important,  but  they  are  servers  have  been  understandably  concerned  the  youngest.  As  Table  1  shows,  the  degrf^ 
largely  the  result  of  economic  progress,  which  that  the  extent  of  equality  of  opportunity  of  relationship  between  the  status  of  f.uher 
la  considered  in  another  chapter  Here,  we  may  be  decreasing  as  the  Nation's  Instltu-  and  son  Is  roughly  the  same  for  older  .md 
focus  Instead  on  the  extent  to  which  a  per-  tlons  become  older  and  the  demands  of  mod-  younger  groups  The  relationship  appears  to 
son's  status,  relative  to  that  of  others  In  his  em  technology  place  those  with  an  inade-  be  slightly  less  for  the  two  younger  groups 
society,  is  determined  by  his  ablUty  and  ef-  quite  educational  background  under  an  ever  than  for  the  two  older  groups,  but  It  would 
fort,  rather  than  by  his  social  origins.  True  greater  disadvantage.  Among  soclologlsu  be  a  mistake  to  attach  significance  to  these 
equaUty  of  opportunity  means  that  some  there  has  been  a  debate  on  the  question  of  small  changes,  and  infer  that  social  nio- 
famliies  must  fall  in  relative  social  or  eco-  whether  class  lines,  as  reflected  by  occupa-  blllty  is  Increasing.  The  conclusion  should 
nomlc  position  If  others  rise.  Indeed,  many  tlonal  mobility,  have  or  have  not  been  hard-  rather  be  that  opportunity  and  social  mo- 
Americans  might  not  want  complete  equality  enlng  In  the  last  several  decades.  blllty  have  shown  no  tendency  to  decline 

of  opportunity  with  its  extreme  emphasis  on  in   1962.   the   Bureau  of  the  Census  con-      table    1. Degree   of   relationship^    between 

Individual  talent,  and  some  might  question  ducted  a  survey  of   "Occupational   Changes  father's  occupation  and  respondent  s  first 

whether   an   aristocracy   of   ability   is   really  in   a  Generation"   which   has   made  It  pos-  ^^j,  fg,.  fg^,-  f^gg  groups,  men  25  to  64  years 

preferable  to  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  A  society  sible  to  estimate  the  present  extent  of  op-  qj^j 

In  which  the  moet  capable  people  were  al-  portunlty  in  this  country  and  whether  or  not  Age  (Years)  In  March  1962 

ways  able  to  rise  to  positions  of  leadership,  there  is  more  or  less  than  there  used  to  be.  _.       „ .                                                             -  „». 

however  fair  this  might  seem,  could   prove  This  survey  asked  a  representative  sample     35  »_  ^4         "      377 

intolerable  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  of  American  men  not  only  about  their  own  45.054                                                                388 

failure   because  they   lacked   the  patrlcular  first  occupation,  income,  education,  and  the     55,004 304 

talents    valued    in    that   culture.    We    mi«t.  like,  but  also  about  their  father's  usual  oc-                              " " """ 

then,  temper  our  desire  for  more  equality  of  cupatlon.   A  separate  survey  asked  a  cross-  >  Correlation  Coefficient, 

opportunity  with  the  realization  that  It  may  section  of  the  American  public  what  degree  Source:  Blau  and  Duncan,  p.  110. 

also  be  necessary  for  the  successful  and  tal-  of  status  they  thought  attached  to  each  occu- 

enied  to  share  their  good  fortune  with  those  patlon,  and  these  responses  were  used  to  de-  It  might  seem  that  historical  changes  in 
less  well  endowed.  But.  in  this  Chapter,  these  rive  a  numerical  status  "score"  (ranging  the  occupational  structure,  such  as  the  In- 
issues  need  not  concern  us  unduly,  for  no  from  0  to  96)  for  each  of  446  detailed  Cen-  creasing  Importance  of  white  collar  and  other 
matter  how  much  equality  of  opportunity  sus  occupations.'  high  sutus  Jobs,  have  Invalidated  the  con- 
there  may  be  In  our  NaUon.  moet  people  a«  a  result  of  these  two  surveys,  it  Is  pos-  elusions.  But.  In  fact,  the  statutlcal  analy- 
want  more  than  we  now  have.  slble  to  compare  the  occupational  score  of  sis    that    was    used    abstracted    from    these 

To  assess  the  degree  of  opportunity  and  each  man  surveyed  In   1962  vrtth  the  score  changes,  since  It  related  the  relative,  not  the 

measure  Its  changes  over  time,  we  have  to  be  his  father  had.  and  thereby  see  how  much  absolute,  occupational  positions  of  the  men 

able  to  determine  a  man's  relative  •position"  Influence  the  father's  relative  socio-economic  in   the   two   generations.   As  a   result,  such 

m  society,  so  that  we  can  say  whether  he  has  position  had  on  the  ranking  of  his  son.  Since  changes  In  occupational  structure  could  not 

risen  or  fallen  In  status.  Though  there  Is  no  the  men  surveyed  were  of  different  ages,  it  is  account  for  the  findings, 

one   ideal  measure  of  social   and   economic  also  poaslble  to  get  some  impression  about  There  Is.  to  be  sure,  the  possibility  of  other 

position,  a  man's  occupation  is  probably  the  whether   equaUty   of   opportunity   has   been  shortcomings   In   the   data  or   analysis  that 

best   single   indicator  of   his  socio-economic  increasing   or   decreasing   by  comparing  the  qualify  or  invalidate  the  conclusions.  If  the 

level  Other  characterUtics.  like  high  Income,  father-son  status  relationship  of  the  older  material  wealth  of  the  fathers  of  the  men 

education    social   standing,   coiranunlty   In-  men  with  that  of  the  younger.  surveyed  were  known,  and  comparisons  made 

fluence    and  membership  in  prestigious  or-  with  the  wealth  or  Income  of  the  sons,  the 

SrnSlltlOM    c^a^  bring   high   iSclo-eco-  ™«  "««»"  "*«  ">'  oPPO.TtTNrrT  results  might  well  have  been  less  impressive, 

nomlc     status.    The    man     of     independent  An  analysis  of  the  survey  results  under-  since   material   wealth   Is  presumably  easier 

means  and  wide  Influence  may  have  a  high  taken    by    Professors    Dudley    Duncan    and  to   pass   on    from   generation    to   generation 

standing  In  his  community  even  If  he  does  Peter    Blau    shows    that    the    occupational  than  a  given  occupational  status. 

not  work  at  a  Job.  and  the  man  In  a  religious      

or  ethnic  minority  may  be  denied  access  to  1  The  survey  provided  prestige  ratings  for  '  In  the  language  of  the  statistician,  the 

prestigious  organizations  In  spite  of  his  ca-  45  occupations.  Census  information  on  the  correlation  coefficient  relating  the  occupa- 

reer  success.  Thus,  occupational  mobility  Is  income  and  education  within  each  occupa-  tlonal  scores  of  fathers  and  sons  was  .40. 

not   a   perfect   indicator  of  social   mobility,  tlon  was  used  to  assign  scores  to  all  other  ^  Some  Americans  may  also  wonder  whetb- 

and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  more  occupations.  The  procedure  was  to  assume  er  there  is  more  or  less  opportunity  in  the 

or  less  equality  of  opportunity  Just  because  that  the  relationship  between  the  soclo-eco-  Unlied   States  than   in  other   parts  of  the 

a  man's  occupational  position  Is  more  or  less  nomlc  status  of  an  occupation  and  the  gen-  world.  At  least  one  study  has  shown  that 

dependent  on   his  family   background  than  eral  level  of  Income  and  education  In  that  occupational  opportunity,  as  here  measured, 

at   some    earlier   point   In   our   history.   Yet.  occupation   was  similar   to  the   relationship  is  about  the  same  In  all  industrialized  coun- 

changes    In   occupational   mobility   probably  found  to  exist  between  these  variables  In  the  tries.  Interestingly  enough,  however,  there  Is 

tell  tis  as  much  about  changes  in  social  mo-  45  occupations  for  which  direct  scores  were  evidence  that  long  distance  social  mobility— 

blllty  as  any  other  single  measure  we  could  available.  It  was  also  known  that  the  rela-  that  Is.  the  ability  to  go  from  rags  to  riches 

use.  All  of  the  Ingredlenta  of  a  high  status  tlve  prestige  of  various  occupations  changes  In    a   single    generation — Is    greater   In   the 

usually  vary  with  occupation  and  are  roughly  very  little  over  time,  which  made  It  possible  United  States  than  elsewhere,  so  there  does 

measured  by  It.  In  a  modem  society  like  the  to  use  the  same  scores  to  measure  the  occu-  seem  to  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  Horatio 

United  States,  moreover,  men  are  admired  patlonal  status  of  both  fathers  and  sons.  Alger  myth. 
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These  and  other  qualifications  notwith- 
standing. It  Is  most  encouraging  that  the 
relative  socio-economic  status  of  father  has 
only  a  small  Influence  on  the  relative  socio- 
economic status  of  the  son,  and  that  this  in- 
fluence Is  not  Increasing. 

EOUCA'nON    AND    OPPORTUmTY 

What  accounts  for  the  degree  of  social 
mobility  that  we  enjoy?  And  the  obstacles 
to  opportunity  that  remain?  Here,  education 
plays  an  important  but  uncertain  role.  Edu- 
cation is  the  principal  route  to  a  high  status 
occupation,  but  it  is  not  obvious  whether, 
on  balance,  it  promotes  social  mobility.  As 
the  subsequent  chapter  on  Learning.  Sci- 
ence, and  Art  shows,  socio-economic  status 
Influences  not  only  access  to  higher  levels 
of  education,  but  also  the  motivation  and 
capacity  to  learn.  In  part.  then,  education  is 
a  "transmission  belt."  whereby  Initial  advan- 
tages stemming  from  the  family  are  main- 
tained for  the  fortunate,  whereas  Initial  dis- 
advantages are  perpetuated  for  the  unfor- 
tunata.  On  the  other  hand,  education  allows 
some  able  people  from  low  status  families 
to  rise  to  a  higher  relative  position  in  the 
society.  We  must  assess  the  extent  to  which 
education  Umlta  social  mobility  and  also 
the  extent  to  which  It  Increases  It,  so  that 
we  can  evaluate  the  effect  of  additional 
education  on  equality  of  opportunity  and 
find  educational  policies  that  will  further 
this  objective.  We  look  first  at  the  evidence 
which  tends  to  suggest  that  education  Is 
the  means  by  which  parente  bequeath  supe- 
rior status  to  their  children. 

EDtK:ATION     AS     A     BARRIER    TO     MOBIUTT 

The  average  person  born  in  this  century 
received  more  years  of  schooling  than  his 
parenta  did.  As  Table  2  shows,  the  average 
white  male  born  between  1900  and  1934 
(aged  35  to  69  In  1969)  spent  11  years  In 
school  whereas  his  father  who  was  educated 
at  a  much  earlier  point  In  time  spent  only 
about  8  years  In  school.  But.  whenever  these 
men  were  born,  the  education  they  obtained 
depended  to  some  extent  on  the  education 
their  father  received.  Thus,  fathers  who  had 
above-average  education  for  their  day  have 
tended  to  produce  sons  who  were  well-edu- 
cated relative  to  their  own  contemporaries. 
Specifically,  for  every  extra  year  of  education 
the  family  head  receives,  the  son  tends  to 
get  an  additional  three-tenths  or  four- 
tenths  of  a  year  of  education.  It  Is  ^Iso  clear 
from  T^ble  2  that  this  relationship  ^between 
the  relative  educational  attainment  of  fa- 
thers and  sons  has  not  changed  much  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

-TABLE  2.-MEAN  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  YEARS  COMfLETED 
BY  NATIVE  WHITE  MALES  AND  BY  THE  HEADS  OF  THEIR 
FAMILIES  OF  ORIENTATION.  AND  AVERAGE  RELATION- 
SHIP OF  RESPONDENT'S  TO  HEAD'S  SCHOOLING.  BY  AGE. 
FOR  MEN  IN  THE  CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  1962 


Average  Increase 

in  respondent's 

schooling  for 

Respondent's 

Fan  ily 

each  year  com- 

year ol  birth 

htad 

Respondent 

pleted  by  head 

All.  1900  fo  1934.. 

7.9 

11.0 

0.376 

1900  to  1904 

7.4 

9.4 

.401 

190510  1909 

7.4 

10.1 

.398 

1910  to  1914 

7.5 

10.6 

.333 

191510  1919 

.8 

11.1 

.336 

192010  1924 

11.0 

11.4 

.368 

1925  to  1929 

11.3 

11.8 

.337 

1930  to  1934 

1.7 

12.0 

.366 

Source:  Beverly  Duncan.  "Family  Factors  and  School  Drop- 
out. 1920-60.*'  (Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  2258.  U.S. 
Office  ol  Education  (Ann  Attor.  University  ot  Michigan.  1965). 
tables  3-1  and  3-2.  (Based  on  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  the  current  population  survey  and  supplementary 
questionnaire,  "Occupational  Changes  in  a  (feneration." 
March  1962.) 

Evidently,  one  way  In  which  high  status 
parents   can   assur*  the   future  success   of 


their  children  Is  by  providing  them  with  a 
better  than  average  education.  The  Influence 
of  socio-economic  status  on  years  of  school- 
ing is  particularly  notable  where  college  and 
graduate  education  are  concerned.  This  Is 
true  even  after  differences  In  academic  abil- 
ity have  been  taken  into  account,  as  can  be 
shown  by  using  previously  unpublished  data 
from  Project  Talent,  and  considering  only 
those  high  school  graduates  who  rank  In  the 
top  one-fifth  of  the  sample  In  academic  apti- 
tude. If  the  parents  of  these  relatively  able 
youth  are  from  the  top  socio-economic  quar- 
tUe,  82  percent  of  them  will  go  on  to  college 
In  the  first  year  after  high  school  gradua- 
tion. But  if  their  parents  come  from  the  bot- 
tom socio-economic  quartlle.  only  37  percent 
will  go  on  to  college  In  the  first  year  after 
high  school  graduation.  As  Table  3  shows, 
even  five  years  after  high  school  graduation, 
by  which  the  almost  everyone  who  will  ever 
enter  college  has  done  so,  only  50  percent 
of  these  high  ability  but  low  status  youth 
win  have  entered  college,  and  by  this  time 
95  percent  of  the  comparable  students  from 


high  status  families  will  have  entered  col- 
lege. High  school  graduates  from  the  top 
socio-economic  quartlle  who  are  In  the  third 
ability  group  are  more  likely  to  enter  col- 
lege than  even  the  top  ability  group  from 
the  bottom  socio-economic  quartlle. 

Differences  in  attendance  at  graduate  or 
professional  schools  are  even  more  striking. 
Five  years  after  high  school  graduation,  those 
high  school  graduates  In  the  top  fifth  by 
ability  are  five  times  more  likely  to  be  in  a 
graduate  or  professional  school  if  their  par- 
ents were  In  the  top  socio-economic  quar- 
tlle than  If  their  parenta  were  In  the  bottom 
socio-economic  quartlle. 

There  is  also,  as  the  subsequent  chapter  on 
Learning,  Science,  and  Art  will  show,  a  ten- 
dency for  children  from  families  of  low  socio- 
economic status  to  perform  less  well  on  tests 
than  other  children  even  when  they  have 
spent  the  same  number  of  years  In  school. 
This  learning  differential  further  accentu- 
ates the  differences  In  the  Initial  advantages 
of  children  from  low  and  high  status  fami- 
lies. 


TABLE  3.-ENTRANCE  TO  COLLEGE.  BY  ABILITY  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  (WITHIN  5  YEARS  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION) 


Socioeconomic  status  quartile 


Top  ability  group  (20  percent): 

1.  High 

2     

3 

4.  Low 

Total 

Ability  group  2  (80-60  percent): 

1.  High 

2 

3.  

4.  Low 

Total 

Total  (top  40  percent). . . 

Ability  group  3  (60-40  percent) 

1.  High 

2 

3 

4.  Low 

Total 

Subtotal  (1-3  quintiles). 


Number  ol  high 

school  graduates 

In  group 

Number  who 
enter  college 

Percent 

Loss 

Perceflt 

203,  OCO 

192.000 
120.000 
82.000 
30,000 

95 
79 
67 
50 

11,000 
33,000 
40.000 
30,000 

5 

153,000 

21 

122. 000 

33 

60.000 

50 

538,000 

424.000 

79 

114.000 

21 

130,000 

109,000 
90.000 
78.000 
34.000 

84 
63 
52 
36 

21.000 
53.000 
70.000 
60.000 

16 

143,000 

37 

148,000 

48 

94,000 

64 

515.000 

311.000 

60 

204,000 

40 

1.053,000 

735.000 

70 

318.000 

30 

94.000 

65,000 
63.000 
55.000 
35,000 

69 
46 
34 
24 

29.000 
72.000 
104.000 
113.000 

31 

135.000 

54 

159,000 

66 

148,000 

76 

536,000 

218,000 

41 

318.000 

59 

1,600,000 


952,000 


60 


648,000 


40 


Note:  Entrance  to  college  means  degree-credit  only. 

Source  ol  data:  The  probabilities  for  these  tables  are  derived  from  unpublished  data  from  Proiect  Talent,  5-year  followup  survey 
ol  the  1960 12th-  and  1  Ith-grade  high  school  students.  The  l%5-66  high  school  graduates(Digest  of  Educational  Statistics.  1967  edition. 
Office  of  Education.  US  Government  Printing  Office,  table  65.  "Number  of  public  and  nonpublic  high  school  graduates,  by  sex  and 
State:  1955-66")  were  then  distributed  according  to  the  Project  Talent  probabilities. 


HOW    EDUCATION     PROMOTES     EQUALITT     OT 
OPPORTtTNITT 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  we  know 
that  there  are  many  factors  Independent  of 
family  socio-economic  status  which  Influence 
educational  attainment,  and  In  turn  occupa- 
tional achievement.  These  Include  native 
mental  ability,  personality  tralte,  the  In- 
fluence of  stimulating  teachers,  and  the  like. 
If  educational  attainment  depends  mostly 
on  these  and  similar  factors.  It  will  promote 
social  mobility,  by  allowing  those  with  ability 
and  ambition  to  rise  to  a  higher  socio- 
economic level  than  their  parente.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  education  depends  mainly  on 
family  status  It  may  simply  be  the  means  by 
which  successftU  parents  bequeath  social  and 
economic  advantages  to  their  children. 

A  statistical  analysis,  using  again  the  data 
from  the  survey  of  "Occupational  Changes 
In  a  Generation."  tells  us  something  about 
the  role  which  education  plays  In  promoting 
social  mobility.  In  this  analysis,  which  Is 
summarized  graphically  In  Figure  1.  family 
background  Is  defined  to  Include  father's  oc- 
cupation and  education,  number  of  siblings, 
nativity  of  birth,  color,  region  of  birth,  and 
region  of  residence.  It  is  evident  from  Fig- 


ure 2  that  some  part  of  the  variation  in  oc- 
cupational achievement  Is  accounted  for  by 
the  family  background  factors  we  have  Just 
mentioned.  This  Is  largely  because  Individ- 
uals born  in  favorable  circumstances  (for 
example,  in  well-educated,  white  families  In 
the  North)  come  to  be  better  educated  than 
those  born  In  less  favorable  clrciunstances. 
But.  to  a  great  extent,  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  a  child  Is  due  to  factors  that  are 
Independent  of  his  family  background,  and 
this  education.  In  tum,  helps  him  achieve  a 
higher  occupational  status  even  If  he  had  a 
disadvantaged  family  background.  Indeed. 
Individual  differences  In  educational  attain- 
ment that  are  Independent  of  family  hack- 
ground  explain  more  than  half  of  the  varia- 
tion In  occupational  scores  attributable  to 
education. 

Figure  II — 1. — Sources  of  variation  in  occu- 
pational achievement  for  men  20-64  years 
old  in  experienced  civilian  labor  force. 
March  1962 — Percentage  of  total  variation 
in  occupational  achievement 

Percent 

Not    explained    by    education    and 'or 
background    60.7 

Education,  apart  from  background 18.  4 
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noums  n — 1. — sources  of  vriation  in  occu- 
pational acMevement  for  men  20S4  years 
old  in  experienced  civilian  labor  force. 
March  1962 — Percentage  of  total  variation 
in  occupational  achievement — Continued 

Percent 

Overlapping  Influence  of  education  and 

background   17.1 

Background.'  apnrt  from  education —      3.8 

Total 100  0 

'Background  factors  Included:  Family 
head's  occupation,  family  heads  education, 
number  of  siblings  and  sibling  position, 
nativity,  color,  region  of  birth  and  region  of 
residence. 

Source:  P.  M.  Blau  and  O.  D.  Duncan.  The 
American  Occupational  Structure,  (New 
York:  Wiley.  1987).  Appendix  H. 

We  can  then  conclude  that  social  back- 
ground factors,  though  Important  de- 
terminants of  educational  and  occupational 
ach!evem;nts.  are  not  as  important  as  the 
other  factors  that  Influence  educational  at- 
tainment and  thereby  allow  those  of  humble 
birth  tp.xlse  to  the  more  prestigious  occupa- 
tUins.  WA»t  might  be  called  the  democratic 
discovery  of  talent  through  universal  educa- 
tion Is  quantitatively  more  important  than 


the   educational    advantageti   children   from 
high  status  families  enjoy. 

Education  could,  to  be  sure,  do  still  more 
to  equalize  opportunity.  If  education  de- 
pended less  on  family  background  than  It 
now  does  then  It  would  give  children  from 
families  with  a  low  soclo-econonalc  position  a 
still  greater  opportunity  to  rise  to  a  higher 
level.  If.  for  example,  the  chance  to  go  on  to 
college  did  not  depend  so  much  on  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  one's  family,  education 
would  enable  many  more  to  climb  up  the 
ladder  of  occupational  success.  Though  edu- 
cation could  contribute  much  more  to  eqtial- 
Ity  of  opportunity,  the  fact  that  It  has  al- 
ready contributed  a  good  deal  may  explain 
why  we  expect  so  much  of  It. 

OPPORTVNrrT    AND    RACK 

There  is  one  glaring  exception  to  the  en- 
couraging conclusion  we  have  drawn.  The 
same  data  that  show  abundant  opportunity 
for  most  Americans  also  show  that  Negroes 
have  much  less  occupational  mobility  than 
whites.  This  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  Table  4. 
This  table  shows  the  occupational  distribu- 
tions of  men  whose  fathers  were  In  the  same 
occupation,  and  also  distinguishes  the  occu- 
pational distributions  of  Negroes  from  all  of 
the  others  svirveyed  in  the  study  of  "Occu- 
pational Changes  in  a  Generation." 


TABLE  4  -MOBILITY  FROM  FATHER'S  OCCUPATION  TO  1962  OCCUPATION  (PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS).  BY  RACE.  FOR 

CIVILIAN  MEN  25  TO  64  YEARS  OLD.  MARCH  1962 


1962  occupation  ■ 

Total 

Rats  and  rattler's  occupation 

Highar 
white 
collar 

lowar 
whita 
collar 

Highar 
manual 

Lowar 

Farm 

Not  in 

axpcri- 

encod 

civilian 

labor 

lores 

Parcaoi 

Number 
ttMuunds 

Natro: 

HiitMf  «hita  collar 

10.4 
14.5 
1.1 

LO 
3.1 
2.4 

9.7 
9.1 
6.8 

7.0 
3.0 
6.5 

19.4 
6.0 

11.2 

11.5 
6.4 

11.1 

53.0 
68.1 
64.1 
63.2 
59.8 
65.9 

0.0 
.0 
2.8 
1.8 
16.2 
3.1 

7.5 
7.3 
6.4 
14 

11.6 
11.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.4 

loao 

100.0 

134 

Lowar  white  coitof  ... ... 

55 

251 

Lower  manual   ............. 

973 

Farm. 

Notraportsd 

1.389 
712 

5.2 
1S2 

5.4 
190 

9.5 
334 

62.2 
2.114 

7.7 
272 

10.0 
352  . 

100.0  .... 

ToUKnumbtr) 

3.514 

NoniMgro: 

54.J 

45.1 
2S.1 
21.3 
16.5 
26.0 

15.3 
18.3 
11.8 
11.5 
7.0 
10.3 

11.5 
13.5 
27.9 
22.5 
19.8 
21.0 

11.9 
14.6 
24.0 
36.0 
28.8 
32.5 

1.3 
1.5 
1.0 
1.7 
20.4 
3.9 

5.6 

7.1 
7.3 
6.9 
7.5 
6.4 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

MH 

1  nwiir  «h(tB  COllif            ...... 

2.652 

Hiffhar  manual               ....... 

6.512 

s-^ 

9,991 

Notreportad 

2.666 

216 
.      10. 414 

11.3 
4,130 

20.2 
7.359 

26.2 
9.560 

6.8 
2.475 

6.9 
2.517  . 

100.0  .... 

36.455 

•  Cooibinationj  of  consul  major  occupation  groups.  Htghar  white  collar :  professional  and  Kindred  workers,  and  manaeers,  oHkials, 
and  ofoprielocs  except  (arm  Lower  while  collar  sales,  clerical,  and  kindred  workers.  Higher  manual:  craftsmen,  foremen,  and 
kindred  workers  Lower  manual  operatives  and  kindred  workers,  service  workers,  and  laborers,  eicept  larm.  Farm:  termers  and 
larm  managers,  iarm  laboreis  and  loremen.  Classification  by  "lather's  oaupation"  includes  some  men  reporting  on  the  oaupation 
ol  a  tamily  need  other  than  the  lather. 

Source:  Unpublished  tables,  survey  of  "Occupational  Changes  in  a  Generation." 


The  table  reveals  a  striking  result:  Most 
Negro  men.  regardless  of  their  fathers'  oc- 
cupations, were  working  at  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled Jobs.  Even  If  their  fathers  were  in 
professional,  managerial,  or  proprietary  po- 
sitions, they  were  usually  operatives,  service 
workers,  or  laborers.  Growing  up  in  a  family 
of  high  socio-economic  status  was  only  a 
slight  advantage  for  the  Negro  man.  By  con- 
trast, the  majority  of  white  men  with  higher 
white  collar  backgrounds  remained  at  their 
father's  level  and  almost  half  of  the  white 
men  whose  fathers  were  In  clerical  or  sales 
work  and  almost  two-flfths  of  those  with  a 
farm  or  blue  collar  background  moved  up 
Into  the  more  prestigious  professional  and 
managerial  group.  But  the  Negroes  from 
similar  origins  did  not.  The  Negro  man  orig- 
inating at  the  lower  levels  ia  likely  to  stay 


there,  the  white  man  to  move  up.  The  Negro 
originating  at  the  higher  levels  Is  likely  to 
move  down;  the  white  man  seldom  does.  The 
contrast  }s  stark. 

As  we  saw  earlier  In  the  chapter,  education 
is  an  important  source  of  occupational  op- 
portunity. Because  most  Americans  can  real- 
ize their  highest  ambitions  through  educa- 
tion, it  is  often  assumed  that  Negroes  can 
similarly  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  race.  But  this  has  not  been  so  in  the 
past.  To  be  sure,  even  in  minority  groups, 
better  educated  individuals  tend  to  occupy 
more  desirable  occupational  positions  than 
do  the  less  educated.  Yet,  the  returns  on  an 
investment  in  education  are  much  lower  for 
Negroes  than  for  the  general  population. 
Indeed,  for  a  Negro,  educational  attainment 
may  simply  mean  exposure  to  more  severo 


and    visible    discrimination    than    is    expe- 
rienced by  the  dropout  or  the  unschooled. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  handicap  of  being 
born  in  a  family  with  few  economic  or  other 
resources,  the  average  Negro  also  appears  to 
have  less  opportunity  because  of  bis  race 
alone.  Let  us  examine  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  each  of  the  different  types  of  barriers 
to  success  for  Negroes. 

Figure  2  shows  that  the  average  Negro 
male  completed  2.3  fewer  years  of  school 
than  the  average  white  male,  that  his  occu- 
pational score  is  23.8  points  lower,  and  that 
his  income  is  93,790  lower.  Much  of  the 
shortfall  in  the  relative  achievement  of 
Negroes  can  be  attributed  to  specific  causes. 
One  year  of  the  educational  gap  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Negroes  come  from  disad- 
vantaged families  while  an  additional  0.1 
year  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  Negroes 
tend  to  be  born  into  larger  families  where 
resources  must  be  spread  among  more  chil- 
dren. But  even  with  the  allowance  of  1.1 
years  of  schooling  traceable  to  these  disad- 
vantages, there  remains  an  unexplained  gap 
of  1.2  years.  Evidently,  this  must  be  caused 
by  something  other  than  the  initial  socto- 
economlc  differences  between  blacks  and 
whites.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Negro's  knowledge 
that  he  virill  be  discriminated  against  what- 
ever his  education. 

If  we  look  at  the  occupational  gap  of  23.8 
points,  we  see  that  6.6  points  can  be  ascribed 
to  Initial  Negro-white  differences  in  family 
socio-economic  levels  and  an  additional  0.6 
to  differences  in  family  size.  The  residual  ed- 
ucational gap.  already  identified,  carries  over 
into  occupational  achievement,  lowering  the 
Negro  score  relative  to  the  white  by  4.8  points 
on  the  average.  There  remains  a  gap,  not 
otherwise  accounted  for.  of  11.8  points.  This 
discrepancy  derives  from  the  fact  that  Negro 
men  with  the  same  schooling  and  the  same 
family  background  as  a  comparable  group  of 
white  men  will  have  Jobs  of  appreciably 
lower  status.  It  Is  surely  attributable  in  part 
to  racial  discrimination  in  hiring,  promo- 
tion, and  other  Job-related  opportunities. 

All  of  the  factors  mentioned  are  converted 
into  an  income  gap  totaling  $3,790.  Substan- 
tial components  of  this  are  due  to  socio- 
economic status  and  family  size  ($1,010), 
lower  educational  attainment  ($520) .  and  Job 
discrimination  ($830),  so  that  disadvantages 
detectable  at  earlier  stages  clearly  have  an 
important  Impact  In  lowering  Negro  income 
compared  to  white  Income.  But  there  re- 
mains a  gap  of  $1,430  not  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  suggesting  that  Negro  men.  rela- 
tive to  a  group  of  white  men  of  comparable 
family  background,  educational  attainment. 
and  occupational  level,  still  receive  much 
lower  wages  and  salaries.  The  specific  magni- 
tudes obtained  in  calculations  of  this  kind 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  firm  estimates.  Never- 
theless, the  substantial  discrepancies  exist- 
ing between  Negro  and  white  attainment 
suggest  that  the  Negro  has  severely  limited 
opportunity,  not  only  because  his  social  and 
economic  background  place  him  at  a  disad- 
vantage, but  also  because  he  faces  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  school  sjrstem  and  In  the 
Job  market. 

What  can  we  conclude  about  social  mo- 
bility m  America?  We  have  seen  that  there 
Is  opportunity  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  to  improve  their  relative  occupa- 
tional status  through  their  own  efforts.  Yet, 
we  are  far  from  achieving  true  equality  of 
opportunity.  Economic  and  social  status  in 
our  society  still  depend  In  a  striking  way  on 
the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  Until  we  can  elim- 
inate this  barrier  to  full  participation,  we 
will  not  have  been  faithful  to  our  historU 
ideals. 
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FIGURE 2.-0IFFERENCES  IN  MEANS  BETWEEN  WHITE(W)  AND  NEGRO  (N)  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT, 
OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS,  AND  INCOME,  WITH  COMPONENTS  OF  DIFFERENCES  GENERATED  BY  CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS 
IN  A  MODEL  OF  THE  SOCIOECONOMIC  LIFE  CYCLE,  FOR  NATIVE  MEN,  25  TO  64  YEARS  OLD,  WITH  NONFARM  BACKGROUND 
AND  IN  THE  EXPERIENCED  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  MARCH  1962 
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(N)    19.7 

4.710' 
(N)    3,280 

1,430 
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23.8 
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I  Dllference  due  to:  (A)  Socioaconomlc  level  of  family  ol  origin  (head's  education  ana  occupation);  (6)  number  of  siblings,  net  of 
family  origin  level ;  (C)  educatioa,  net  ol  siblings  and  lamily  origin  level;  (D)  occupation,  net  of  education,  siblings,  and  family  origin 
livel:(E)  income,  net  of  occupation,  education,  siblings,  and  lamily  origin  level;  (T)  total  difference,  (W)  minus  (N)  equal  sum  ol 
components  (A)  through  (E). 

Source:  0.  D.  Duncan,  "Inharitanca  of  Poverty  or  Inheritance  ol  Race?"  (Unpublished.) 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEMAND  FOR  PER- 
SONNEL AND  TRAINING  IN  THE 
FIELD  OP  AGING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  Cohen  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  before 
he  left  office,  submitted  to  Congress  a 
report  entitled,  "The  Demand  for  Per- 
sonnel and  Training  In  the  Field  of 
Aging."  He  had  been  directed  to  make 
this  report  by  Public  Law  90-42,  the 
"Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1967."  Under  provision  inserted  at  my 
request,  the  Secretary  was  directed:  "to 
undertake,  directly  or  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  im- 
mediate and  foreseeable  need  for  trained 
personnel  to  carry  out  programs  related 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  of  the  availability  and  adequacy 
of  the  educational  and  training  resources 
for  persons  preparing  to  work  in  such 
programs." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Commimity  Serv- 
ices in  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  having  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  personnel  trained  to  work  In  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans,  If  we  are 
eventually  to  solve  the  problems  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  this  age 
group.  At  hearings  conducted  by  our  sub- 
committee, witnesses  have  testified  that 
the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  has 
handicapped  efforts  to  provide  services 
needed  by  our  older  compatriots. 

The  report  submitted  by  Secretary  Co- 
hen was  prepared  on  contract  by  the 
Surveys  and  Research  Corp.  The  report's 
conclusion  is  that  there  is  "an  urgent  and 
Increasing  need  for  personnel"  to  serve 
in  the  field  of  aging.  In  addition,  it  states 
that  "a  projection  of  future  demsuid  .  .  . 
would  place  requirements  for  trained 
workers  in  1980  at  a  level  two  and  three 
times  above  that  of  1968."  Twenty-three 
recommendations  are  made  for  relieving 
present  shortages  and  preventing  future 
shortages  of  personnel  trained  to  serve 
in  aging  programs. 

This  report  provides  much  food  for 
thought  in  congressional  consideration 
of  this  problem  in  the  months  ahead.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  this  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Demand  fob  Pebsonnel  and  Training  in 
THE  Field  of  Aging 

SUMMARY    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  study  reported  In  the  following  pages 
was  undertaken  In  response  to  a  directive 
from  the  Congress.  Cognizant  of  the  critical 
need  for  trained  manpower  to  serve  the  needs 
of  older  persons,  Congress  Included  In  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1967 
an  authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  "undertake,  di- 
rectly or  by  grant  or  contract,  a  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  Immediate  and  foreseeable 
need  for  trained  personnel  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams related  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
(the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965),  and  of 
the  availability  and  adequacy  of  the  educa- 
tional and  training  resources  for  persons  pre- 
paring to  work  In  such  programs."  On  behalf 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Administration  on  Aging 
contracted  with  Surveys  &  Research  Corpora- 
tion to  undertake  the  necessary  research  and 
to  prepare  a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Concvirrently,  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  made  grants  to  the  National 
Atsoclatlon  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials  and  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association  for  studies  of  personnel 
needs  In  the  specific  fields  of  retirement 
housing  and  recreation  for  the  aging.  Sum- 
mary data  from  these  two  studies,  as  well  as 
new  data  for  employees  in  State  and  Federal 
programs  collected  by  Surveys  &  Research 
(Corporation  as  part  of  its  task,  have  been 
Incorporated  In  the  present  report.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  limitations  of  time  and 
resources  comp>elled  the  stiidy  staff  to  re- 
strict its  operations  to  Information  already 
m  existence.  Despite  such  shortcomings,  the 
data  presented  In  the  report  reveal  in  sig- 
nificant measure  the  major  dimensions  of 
current  and  future  needs. 

TTie  Tieed  for  trained  personnel  in  aging 
National  concern  for  the  older  population 
has  risen  rapidly  over  the  past  30  years,  re- 
flecting the  phenomenal  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  older  people,  and  technological  and 
social  chsmges  which  have  altered  the  place 
and  roles  of  older  adults  In  the  economy  and 
in  society.  Congress,  State  legislatures,  and 
scores  ot  national  and  community  agencies 
and  organizations  have  responded  with  the 
creation  of  nximerous  programs,  facilities, 
and  services  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  older  population  In  the  areas  of  Income 
maintenance,  preservation  of  health,  provi- 
sion of  suitable  housing,  and  finding  new 
activities  and  roles  for  the  retirement  years. 
The  new  programs  require  large  cadres  of 
personnel  trained  In  a  variety  of  professional 


fields  and  for  supporting  subprofesslonal  and 
technical  tasks.  They  must  bring  to  their 
tasks.  It  Is  generally  recognized,  not  only 
professional  and  technical  skills,  but  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  aging,  and  of 
the  special  characteristics  and  needs  of  older 
people.  Although  some  progress  has  been 
made  In  developing  appropriate  training  pro- 
grams It  Is  far  behind  the  expanding  need. 
As  a  result  most  If  not  all  service  programs 
are  faced  with  critical  shortages  of  trained 
personnel.  The  outlook  Is  for  little  Improve- 
ment in  this  regard  unless  drastic  changes 
are  made  In  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
training  effort. 

At  least  a  third  of  a  million  professional 
and  technical  workers  are  employed  In  pro- 
grams serving  older  people  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily. In  all  likelihood,  fewer  than  10  to 
20  percent  of  these  have  had  formal  prepara- 
tion for  work  with  older  people.  A  protection 
of  future  demand.  If  necessarily  a  gross  one, 
would  place  requirements  for  trained  work- 
ers In  1980  at  a  level  two  and  three  times 
above  that  of  1968.  A  few  examples  in  specific 
occupational  areas  will  illustrate  trends  In 
demand. 

Teachers  In  Universities  and  Professional 
Schools 
The  report  Indicates  a  need  to  double  the 
support  for  students  preparing  for  teaching 
and  research  In  aging  in  universities  and 
professional  schools  within  the  next  five 
years.  Translated  Into  training  staff  require- 
ments, such  a  recommendation  implies  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  number  of  teach- 
ers. No  data  are  available  to  estimate  the 
need  for  teachers  Jn  gerontology  In  commu- 
nity colleges  and  vocational  schools  but  It 
will  have  to  be  of  major  proportions  if  sub- 
professional  and  service  personnel  are  to  be 
trained  In  anything  like  adequate  numbers. 

Federal  and  State  Personnel  in  Planning  and 
Administration 
Federal  and  State  personnel  engaged  in 
planning,  administering,  and  coordinating 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act — 
key  personnel  in  the  field — now  number 
about  300,  not  counting  approximately  80  va- 
cant positions.  Projected  minimal  needs  for 
1970  and  1980  are  600  and  1,100-1,200  re- 
spectively. These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  trained  personnel 
for  local  community  planning  and  leader- 
ship. 

lilanagement  Personnel  in  Retirement 
Housing 

Management  personnel  In  govemmentally 
assisted  housing  projects  designed  for  oc- 
cupancy by  older  people  currently  number 
about  4,900,  Few  have  had  specialized  prep- 
aration for  working  with  older  people.  Esti- 
mated requirements  for  such  personnnel  In 
1970  range  from  8,000  to  13,000.  Ckirrespond- 
Ing  figures  for  1980  are  from  32,000  to  43,000. 

Personnel  for  Nursing  and  Personal  Care 
Homes 
An  even  more  compelling  need  for  trained 
personnel  exists  in  the  field  of  nursing  and 
personal  care  homes  if  these  facilities  are 
to  provide  adequate  medical  care,  restorative 
services,  and  stimulating  activity  programs. 
Some  24,000  persons  are  employed  In  admin- 
istrative capacities  In  such  homes  at  the 
present  time,  most  of  whom  will  require 
special  training  if  they  are  to  meet  licensing 
requirements  now  being  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  A  special  analysis  made  for 
the  present  report  points  to  the  strong  likeli- 
hood of  a  doubling  and  tripling  in  the  num- 
ber of  beds  in  use  by  1980,  with  a  need  for 
corresponding  increases  In  the  number  of 
trained  personnel.  The  number  of  registered 
nurses  and  licensed  practical  nxirses  required, 
for  example,  may  rise  from  the  current  70,000 
to  about  200,000-300,000.  Substantial  incre- 
ments will  also  be  called  for  in  the  ntimber 
of   physical   therapists,   occupational   tber« 
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aplsts,  dietitians,  pharmacltta.  nurae-&ldM, 
and  others  employed  In  nursing  and  personal 
care  bomes. 

Personnel  for  Community  and  Home 
Delivered  Services 
Home  medical  care  proframa  and  the  pro- 
vision of  social  senrlcee  to  older  people 
through  social  agencies  appear  destined  for 
major  expansion.  Am  tbeee  programs  grow 
tn  number  and  size,  they  will  make  demands 
for  personnel.  The  need  for  social  workers, 
social  work  aldea,  and  community  aides 
trained  to  serve  older  people  In  public  wel- 
fare agenclea,  long-term  care  faclUtlee,  In- 
formation-referral services,  retirement  hous- 
ing projects,  and  In  other  faclllUea,  largely 
unfulfilled,  runs  Into  many  thousands. 
Recreation  Personnel 
The  field  of  recreation  is  responding  to  the 
challenge  of  helping  middle-aged  and  older 
people  find  new  uses  for  their  retirement 
time.  The  report  Indicates  that  at  present 
there  U  a  full-time  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  recreation  personnel  working 
with  older  adulu.  Projected  needs  are  for 
3S.0OO-3I.0OO  such  workers  In  1970  and 
26.000-78.000  in  IBM. 

The  data  cited  point  clearly  to  an  urgent 
and  Increasing  need  for  personnel  to  teach 
gerontology,  basic  said  applied.  In  universi- 
ties, professional  schools,  colleges,  and  com- 
munity colleges:  to  conduct  research  that 
would  both  add  to  existing  knowledge,  and 
afford  systematic  evaluations  of  prevailing 
policies  and  programs  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  older  people:  to  plan  and  administer  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  aging:  and  to  operate 
the  faclUUes  and  provide  the  many  services 
required.  Twenty-three  recommendations  are 
made  In  the  report.  These  are  listed  below, 
with  a  brief  reference  tn  each  case  to  the 
basis  for  the  reconunendatlon. 
RecommendatUm*  to  overcome  data  gaps 
One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies 
turned  up  by  the  present  study  is  the  pau- 
city of  basic  information  on  the  demand  for 
and  supply  of  personnel  In  the  field.  T^e 
first  recommendation  tn  the  report  Is  ad- 
dressed to  this  subject,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  such  Information  Is  fundamental 
to  efforts  to  recruit  personnel  and  to  provide 
training  opportunities. 

Recommendation  1:  That  AoA  establish  a 
Manpower  Data  Center  responsible  for  as- 
sembling and  publishing  on  a  continuing 
basis  data  on  manpower  supply,  utilization, 
and  demand  In  the  field  of  aging.  The  Man- 
power Data  Center  should  make  use  of  all 
data  resources  available  In  Pederai  agencies 
(e.g.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics),  and  be  empowered  to  con- 
duct, directly  or  by  contract,  both  census 
type  and/or  sample  studies  in  the  procure- 
mant  of  needed  manpower  data.  Adequate 
funds  and  staff  should  be  allocated  for  the 
effective  operation  of  the  proposed  Manpower 
Data  Center. 

Educational  and  training  programs  can  be 
designed  only  with  the  aid  of  detailed  In- 
formation regarding  the  precise  nature  of 
the  positions  to  be  tilled,  the  specific  tasks 
to  b«  performed  in  such  p>oeltions,  and  the 
educational  and  experience  qualifications  re- 
quired for  performing  them.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  recommendation. 

Reconunendatlon  3:  That  AoA,  in  cooper- 
ation with  designated  units  tn  other  Ped- 
erai agencies  and  with  the  professional  and 
trade  associations  concerned,  undertake  a 
systematic  analysis  and  review  at  regiilar  in- 
tervals of  the  duties  and  res(>onsibllltles  of 
all  significant  positions  In  programs  serving 
older  persons  and  of  the  requirements  for 
employment  In  such  positions. 

Recommendations  designed  to  strengthen 
training  programs 
The  report  presents  evidence  that  personnel 
needs  In  the  field  of  aging  are  of  serious 
proportion.  The  achievement  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  skilled  personnel  to  serve  the  older 


population  win  require  a  greatly  augmented 
program  of:  Curriculum  development,  teacher 
training,  trainee  recruitment,  and  involve- 
ment by  educational  institutions  in  the  de- 
sign and  organl2»tlon  of  training  programs 
in  the  field  of  aging  at  all  levels  of  training: 
doctor*],  master's  baccalaureate,  vocation*!, 
and  short-term. 

Chapter  III  of  the  report  deals  with  train- 
ing needs  and  sets  forth  recommendations 
relevant  to  each  of  these  levels. 
Programs  Leading  to  the  Doctorate  In  Aging 
The  basic  purpose  of  doctoral  level  train- 
ing programs  In  aging  Is  to  enlarge  the  supply 
of  teachers  in  colleges,  universities,  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  research  workers,  and  of 
top  level  administrators  and  planners  In  the 
field.  Although  the  number  of  people  In  these 
groups  U  likely  to  remain  relatively  smaU, 
they  will  always  account  for  most  of  the  new 
knowledge  In  the  field,  supply  most  of  the 
teachers,  and,  in  large  measure,  provide  lead- 
ership in  program  planning  and  strategy. 

Currently,  there  Is  a  distressing  gap  be- 
tween the  number  of  trainees  for  the  doctoral 
degree  and  the  need  for  teachers  and  other 
high  level  personnel  In  the  field  Recommen- 
dations 3  through  5  address  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  supply  of  personnel 
at  this  level. 

Recommendation  3 :  To  increase  the  supply 
of  faculty  members  engaged  in  teaching  ^«d- 
uate  students  working  for  a  doctoral  degree 
In  the  basic  sciences  and  In  professional 
fields  with  a  concentration  In  aging,  AOA, 
NICHD,  NIMH,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
should  encourage  universities  to  provide 
teacher  preparation  training  at  the  doctoral 
and  postdoctoral  levels.  Including  support  of 
summer  Institutes  designed  specifically  for 
such  teachers.  These  efforts  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  training  opportunities  for 
students  at  the  doctoral  level  who  seek  to 
prepare  for  top  level  administrative  and 
planning  positions. 

Recommendation  4:  Pederai  support  for 
all  doctoral  degree  programs  In  aging  be  in- 
creased each  year,  beginning  In  Fiscal  Year 
1970,  until  It  reaches  the  level  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  field.* 

Recommendation  5:  The  dollar  amount  of 
Federal  stipends  In  doctoral  degree  programs 
be  raised  to  attract  more  candidates,  par- 
ticularly from  among  practitioners,  supervi- 
sors, and  administrators  in  the  field:  and  In 
recognition  of  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
have  dependents,  such  stipends  should  In- 
clude supplements  for  dependents. 
Programs  Leading  to  the  Master's  Degree  In 
Aging 
There  Is  broad  agreement  that  master's 
degree  programs  In  applied  social  gerontology 
and  in  a  number  of  critically  Important  pro- 
fessional fields  with  a  specialization  in  aging, 
are  essential  to  the  deUvery  of  high  quaUty 
services  to  older  people.  Personnel  trained  at 
this  level  are  In  great  demand  for  program 
planning  and  administration,  for  directing  a 
variety  of  facilities  for  older  people,  for  pro- 
viding direct  services,  supervising  semlpro- 
fesslonal  and  technical  personnel  engaged  In 
the  provision  of  services,  and  for  teaching  In 
vocational  education  programs.  Reconunen- 
datlons  6  through  8  are  addressed  to  the 
problem  of  recruiting  and  training  the  thou- 
sands of  professional  workers  needed  at  the 
master's  degree  level. 
Recommendation  6:  AoA  steps  up  Us  ef- 


'  In  a  report  prepared  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment earlier  this  year,  the  Gerontological 
Society,  Inc.,  recommended  that  funds  for 
training  should  be  doubled  over  the  next  five 
years.  (4  Survey  of  Training  Needs  and  Mech- 
anisms tn  Gerontology,  Final  Report,  Sub- 
mitted by  the  Project  Division.  Gerontologi- 
cal Society.  Inc..  1 10  South  Central.  St.  Louis. 
Missouri  63105.  Prepared  under  Contract  PH 
43065-647  and  submitted  March  IS.  1968. 
P.  48.) 


forts,  as  rapidly  as  resources  permit,  to  stim- 
ulate universities  and  professional  schools  to 
Introduce  aging  as  a  subject  field  for  study 
and  research  at  the  master's  degree  level;  to 
promote  aging  as  a  specialty  In  social  work, 
public  administration,  recreation,  health  care 
administration,  adult  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, architecture,  hotel  and  Institutional 
management,  tjxd  other  relevant  fields;  to 
develop  field  training  opportunlUes  (with 
funding  for  Internship  positions)  In  aging 
programs.  Evaluative  studies  of  existing  pro- 
grams need  to  be  undertaken,  and  new  cur- 
riculum models  developed  as  necessary. 

Recommendation  7 :  AoA  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  and  oonununlty 
agencies  provide  sabbaticals  or  other  paid 
leaves  of  absence  to  enable  personnel  to 
enroll  In  graduate  level  programs  that  will 
Increase  their  competencies  for  work  In  aging. 
The  same  agencies  should  offer  paid  intern- 
ships and  other  field  work  experiences  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  traliUng  for  students 
enrolled  in  graduate  level  educational  pro- 
grams In  aging. 

Recommendation  8:  Pederai  agencies  with 
master's    degree    tralneeshlps    undertake   a 

Joint  effort  to : 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  tralneeshlps; 

2.  Raise  the  dollar  amount  of  the  stipend 
to  more  realistic  levels;  and 

3.  Standardize  stipend  amounts  among 
programs,  while  allowing  differences  related 
to  level  of  training  and  number  of  depend- 
ents.' 

Programs  Leading  to  the  Baccalaureate 
Degree 

Among  educators  In  the  field  of  aging  there 
U  consensus  that  ezpostire  of  undergrad- 
uates to  courses  In  the  field  of  aging  would 
be  conductive  to  a  better  understanding  of 
aging  as  a  human  and  social  fact  of  life, 
fcTiii  could  awaken  an  Interest  In  some  young 
people  In  a  career  In  the  field  of  aging.  There 
Is  a  growing  demand  for  at  least  a  rudi- 
mentary professional  education  at  the  under- 
graduate level  to  relieve  critical  personnel 
shortages.  The  report  offers  two  recommen- 
dations In  this  area. 

Recommendation  9 :  AoA  Increase  the  sup- 
port of  colleges  and  universities  with  bac- 
calatireate  degree  programs  with  a  health, 
social  work,  recreation,  public  adnxlnlstra- 
tlon,  or  other  concentration  In  a  field  related 
to  aging,  and  study  the  experience  of  such 
Institutions  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  Inclusion  of  ag- 
ing as  a  potential  concentration  major  or 
career  Une  for  graduates.  The  possibility  of 
developing  an  undergraduate  concentration 
In  gerontology  as  such,  cross-dlsclpllnary  in 
Its  scope,  vrtth  support  from  relevant  fund- 
ing agencies  needs  to  be  explored  more  fully 

Recommendation  10:  AoA  encourage  col- 
leges and  schools  of  education  to  provide 
short-term  training  In  gerontology  to  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  teachers  who.  in 
■  turn,  may  Incorporate  appropriate  material 
Into  courses  In  the  social  studies,  health 
studies,  and  In  other  parts  of  the  curriculum. 
Such  efforts  should  be  evaluated  carefully 
with  respect  to  the  effects  on  teachers  and 
pupils  and  with  regard  to  Including  content 
on  aging  into  career  preparation  for  teach- 
ing at  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
levels. 

Full-time  Vocational  Education  in  Aging 
The  report  points  up  the  need  for  addi- 
tional numbers  of  semlprofesslonal  and  tech- 
nical personnel  In  occupations  serving  older 
people.  Recommendations  11,  12,  and  13. 
look  toward  an  Increase  In  the  activity  and 
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» HEW's  Grant  Administration  Manual  was 
amended  May  3,  1968  to  standardize  stipend 
amounts  among  training  programs  financed 
by  the  Department  effective  July  1.  1988. 
Differences  In  stipends  after  July  1  are  re- 
lated primarily  to  level  and  year  of  training. 
number  of  dependents,  and  professional 
experience. 


capability  of  community  colleges  and  voca- 
tional education  programs  at  this  level. 

Recommendation  11:  AoA,  directly  or  by 
grant,  and  in  cooperation  with  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  develop  curricula  suitable 
for  use  In  vocational  education  facilities  de- 
signed to  prepare  trainees  for  employment  as 
community  aides,  senior  center  aides,  hous- 
ing, and  other  program  aides  In  aging  pro- 
grams, and  for  lnc6rporation  into  existing 
training  programs  of  a  more  general  charac- 
ter. 

Recommendation  12:  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Labor  (MDTA) 
along  with  AoA  stimulate  State  and  local 
vocational  schools  and  Junior  and  commu- 
nity colleges  to  offer  courses  and  to  recruit 
students  for  training  in  technical  occupa- 
tions essential  to  the  provision  of  services  for 
the  older  population.  Special  effort,  sup- 
ported by  stipends,  should  be  made  to  recruit 
older  people,  military  service  retirees,  house- 
wives, and  other  persons  In  their  early  or 
middle  years  seeking  a  first-time  career  or  a 
new  career  In  subprofessional  or  technical 
positions  In  aging. 

Recommendation  13:  A  teacher  training 
program  be  developed,  at  the  master's  degree 
level,  to  augment  the  supply  of  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  training  of  aides  and  other  sub- 
professional  personnel  for  employment  In 
agencies  serving  older  people.  This  entails  a 
coopieratlve  effort  with  the  agencies,  univer- 
sities, and  professional  associations  in  the 
disciplines  affected. 
Continuing  Education  Programs  In  Aging 

Short  courses  on  aging  are  playing  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  introducing  sizable  numbers 
of  new  practitioners  and  volunteers  into  the 
field.  In  providing  gerontological  content,  and 
in  upgrading  and  updating  the  skills  of  prac- 
titioners already  employed  In  occupations 
serving  the  aged.  The  principal  limitations  of 
short  courses  are:  (1)  the  small  scale  on 
which  they  are  now  conducted  and  the  con- 
sequent failure  to  reach  many  who  might 
be  Interested  in  them;  (2)  the  shortage  of 
teachers  and  of  curriculum  models;  and  (3) 
Inadequate  funding  support  for  expansion 
and  recruitment.  The  p>otentlal  of  the  short 
course  mechanism  In  helping  to  meet  cur- 
rent need  is  so  great  that  four  recommenda- 
tions are  devoted  to  It. 

Recommendation  14:  Federal  spending  for 
short  courses  and  institutes  be  Increased 
sharply-  from  the  FY  1968  level  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  to  levels  required  to  Imple- 
ment Recommendations  15,  16,  and  17. 

Recommendation  15:  AoA,  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies — Including  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Department  of  Labor  (MDTA)  and  other 
units  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice— develop  and  provide  directly  or  by  grant 
and  contract,  opportunities  for  training  per- 
sonnel. Including  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons, to  serve  as  aides  and  technicians  In  the 
wide  range  of  programs  for  older  people.  This 
effort  should  Include : 

1.  Development  and  testing  of  model  short 
courses  by  Federal  agencies,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  professional  organizations; 

2.  Strong  efforts  to  encourage  widespread 
offering  of  such  courses  by  educational  and 
other  appropriate  agencies; 

3.  Greater  utilization  of  funds  available 
under  "Htles  HI,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act, 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  other  ap- 
propriate funding  prog^rams  In  support  of 
short  courses  In  aging; 

4.  Experiment  and  Innovation  In  the  use  of 
field  experience  as  a  training  device;  and 

5.  Testing  the  effectiveness  of  various  de- 
vices for  attracting  trainees  to  short  courses, 
including  payment  of  stipends. 

Recommendation  16:  In  view  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  social,  recreation,  health,  hous- 


ing, and  other  services  and  programs  for 
older  people,  AoA  proceed  as  outlined  In 
Recommendation  15  to  develop  and  foster 
short  term  training  for  currently  employed 
professional  and  paraprofesslonal  personnel 
In  order  to  Increase  the  supply  of  such  per- 
sons qualified  to  serve  the  older  population  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved should  staff  up  with  specialists  In 
aging  to  strengthen  their  capability  In  this 
area. 

Recommendation  17:  Until  the  supply  of 
teachers  coming  out  of  the  doctoral  programs 
(see  Recommendations  3  to  5)  meets  the 
needs  and  demands  for  such  personnel,  AoA 
In  cooperation  with  universities  develop  and 
underwrite  the  cost  of  summer  training  in- 
stitutes for  short  course  teachers,  to  be  con- 
ducted at  selected  universities  throughout 
the  country,  making  use  of  gerontologlcally- 
oriented  faculty  involved  In  the  master's  and 
doctoral  programs  referred  to  above.  Attend- 
ance at  such  siunmer  Institutes  would  be 
encouraged  among  practitioners  In  agencies 
serving  older  people,  as  well  as  among  in- 
terested faculty  of  community  colleges,  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities. 

Underpinning  the  training  effort 
The  report  makes  a  number  of  additional 
recommendations  designed  to  underpin  the 
training  effort.  These  concern  the  Improve- 
ment of  institutional  settings  for  training 
In  aging,  closer  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion of  Federal  activity  In  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  training.  Interchange 
of  personnel  In  aging,  and  recruitment  to  the 
field. 

University  Centers  for  Training,   Research, 
and  Service  In  Aging 

A  dozen  or  more  universities  across  the 
country  have  established  multldlsclpllnary 
Institutes  of  gerontology  or  centers  for  train- 
ing, research,  and  service  in  aging.  Such 
centers  increase  the  visibility  of  the  field  of 
ag^ng;  often  afford  the  only  opportunity 
students  and  faculty  may  have  for  exposure 
to  the  broad  Interdisciplinary  aspects  of  the 
field  of  gerontology;  constitute  a  focal  point 
for  research  and  training;  and  can  provide 
many  significant  services  to  State  and  other 
agencies  serving  older  people.  A  major  hin- 
drance to  their  development  has  been  the 
lack  of  general  purpose  financial  support 
from  the  Federal  government,  which  limits 
its  aid  to  funding  specific  research  and  train- 
ing projects.  Moreover,  there  has  been  little 
Joint  encouragement  or  funding  of  such  cen- 
ters by  the  several  Pederai  granting  agen- 
cies In  the  field  of  aging.  Reconunendatlons 
18,  19,  and  20  are  designed  to  overcome  these 
problems. 

Recommendation  18:  Under  authority  of 
Titles  rv  and  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
AoA  should  make  general  purpose  grants  to 
universities  for  the  support  of  Institutes  of 
gerontology  or  centers  for  training,  research, 
and  service  In  aging.  Such  grants  should  help 
support  developmental  activities  in  research 
and  training;  preparation  of  curricula,  model 
courses,  and  teaching  materials;  career  and 
short-course  training  In  broadly  specified 
areas  of  aging;  a  range  of  research  on  spec- 
ified topics  or  problems;  the  operation  of 
demonstration  projects  and  programs;  and 
consultation  services.  An  Institute  or  a  cen- 
ter win  require  from  one-half  to  one  million 
dollars  the  first  year,  and  from  two  and  a  half 
to  four  million  dollars  the  fifth  year. 

Recommendation  19 :  Federal  agencies  pro- 
viding support  for  training  and  research  In 
aging — AoA,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  other  units  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health — be  encouraged  to  engage  in  Joint 
funding  of  such  centers  and  Institutes. 

Recommendation  20:  AoA  be  authorized 
and  allotted  funds  to  support  the  construc- 
tion of  university  centers  for  training,  re- 
search, and  related  purposes  In  aging.  In  ad- 


dition, AoA,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  as  appropriate  to  their  objec- 
tives and  programs,  should  be  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  model  multiservice  senior  centers, 
housing  projects,  and  personal  care  and  nurs- 
ing homes  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
training  and  research  programs  In  univer- 
sities and  professional  schools.  Authorization 
to  AoA  should  include  provision  for  subsidiz- 
ing the  operation  of  such  facilities,  to  the 
extent  necessary. 

Recruitment  of  Personnel  to  the  Field  of 
Aging 

Throughout  the  report  there  are  numerous 
references  to  the  urgency  of  recruiting  large 
numbers  of  persons — young,  mid-career,  and 
older  peoi^e — for  vocational,  semlprofes- 
slonal, and  professional  training  in  occupa- 
tions that  serve  the  older  population.  There 
is  need  for  an  Immediate,  major,  and  con- 
tinuing effort  to  call  attention  to  the  needs 
and  opportunities  for  personnel  In  the  virlde- 
ranglng  aspects  of  the  field  and  at  all  levels 
of  skill  and  training.  Such  effort  should 
Include  the  preparation  of  Information  bul- 
letins, folders,  and  booklets  for  use  by  sec- 
ondary school  and  college  vocational  coun- 
selors and  for  distribution  In  schools,  public 
and  private  employment  and  counseling 
agencies,  military  discharge  posts,  meetings 
of  professional  organizations  including  teach- 
ers' meetings,  national  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  community  agencies. 

Recommendation  21:  AoA  expand  mark- 
edly Its  public  Information  program  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  urgent  need  for  personnel  and  the 
availability  of  p^ositions  In  programs  serving 
older  i>eople.  and  to  the  career  and  short 
course  training  opportunities  open  to  those 
who  seek  to  prepare  for  such  positions. 

Federal  Agency  Cooperation 
Four  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  as  of  1968,  make 
grants  for  training  in  aging,  namely.  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  (AoA),  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
(NICHD),  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (NIMH),  and  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Other  Federal  agencies  (Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  Office  of  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Department  of  Labor;  Office  of 
Economic  Opportvinlty) ,  administer  training 
programs  focused  on  occupations  or  skills 
levels  without  reference  to  age  group  served; 
these  programs  do  however  yield  trainees 
employed  in  aging  programs. 

The  various  Federal  agency  programs  cited 
are  complementary  rather  than  competitive. 
Several  of  the  foregoing  recommendations 
point  toward  continuing  and  expanded  in- 
volvement of  all  of  these  agencies  in  the  sup- 
port of  training,  and  urge  the  need  for  close 
cooperation  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency  in 
the  Joint  training  effort,  comprehensive  cov- 
erage of  the  field,  and  elimination  of  existing 
gaps.  Recommendation  22  calls  for  AoA  to 
provide  leadership  In  achieving  these  goals. 
Recommendation  22:  AoA  take  the  lead- 
ership In  effecting  closer  cooperation  among 
Federally  supported  training  programs  in  the 
field  of  aging  through  an  exchange  of  In- 
formation among  Federal  funding  agencies, 
defined  understandings  concerning  division 
of  effort.  Joint  exploration  of  gaps  in  train- 
ing coverage,  and  Joint  planning  to  overcome 
training  program  gaps  and  deficiencies. 

Interchange    of   Federal,    State,    and   Local 
Employees 

Many  If  not  most  of  the  programs  pro- 
viding services  to  older  people  In  the  United 
States  Involve  relationships  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies.  Greater 
sensitivity  and  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
older  people,  and  better  program  planning 
and   coordination   designed   to   meet  these 
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nMda  eflecuvely.  could  b«  »chlev«l  if  oppor- 
tuoiU—  w«re  »v»U»ble  tor  a  regular  intw- 
ctutnge  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  *'^f>^°J*^ 
^mg  in  the  field  of  aging.  The  'ollowliig 
^Commendation  1.  addreee^l  to  thU  Ueue^ 
Recommendation  33:  MechanUm.  should 
beT^ovlded  for  the  periodic  interch^ge  of 
J^rwnnel  among  Federal.  State  «)d  1^ 
^enclas  Mrvlng  older  per«>n..  to  pro^°^ 

^proved   program  ««'«*'""°^..:f:f  „f  Si 
nlng.  and  to  bro«len  the  experience  of  My 

staff  personnel. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  THE  BUNDAOT) 

TUNITIES    TO    BE    3TRESSEI)    AT 
WA^HTOGTON     CONPERENCE    ON 

?SJ§^l2?ment  op  the  blind 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow. Weiinesday.  February  26  ^v- 
wi  Federal  agencies  are  sponsoring  a 
!-5ay^nference  on  employinent  of  the 
btod  This  meeUng  Is  being  held  to  the 
auditorium  of  the  Smithsonian  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  ^  ,„», 

AB  atf  ottglnal  author  of  the  Randolph- 
ShWpara  Act  which  «»t«W'*»^«*^,,^* 
eSng  vending  stand  program  for  b  tod 
opei^tors!Tam  gratified  to  caU  altenuon 
to  this  conference.  I  commend  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  other  organlzatlorw 
JanlcTattog  to  this  wortl^  end«.vor 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  ex 
nlaln  eSend.  and  expand  employment 
SiportSSes  of  qualified  and  efficient 
persons  who  are  bltod. 

Real  accomplishments  are  made  by 
buSd  persons  who  have  been  given  the 
S^ort^ty  for  productive  empl^^ent. 
Their  records  of  service  "«  substimtlal. 
is  a  Nation,  we  have  endeavored  to 
^eak  down  the  barriers  to  employing 
Se  handicapped  and  we  have  pn>vidj 
r:r«.^«.«ii  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
r°^  coS?dent  that   the  Washington 

Conference  on  the  E^P^oy"^"'  °'  £« 
Bltod  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 

development  of  new  lob  P"«/^ 

Mr  President,  at  the  end  of  {\sc»lje«s 
1968  there  were  2.920  vendtog  stands  to 
^e  united  SUtes  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  3.259  bltod  persons  The  tot^ 
ToS  ^es  from  these  stands  were  to 
excess  of  $78.9  million.  Our  goal  is  em- 
"oyment  oPPortunlUes  for  5.000  bltod 
oereons  by  fiscal  year  1970.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
aram  is  tangible  evidence  of  what  can  be 
l^rmpS  to  affordtog  Job  oppor- 
titles  for  the  bltod.  We  must  buUd  on 
such  records-  Achievements  of  the  bltod 
as  productive  citizens  Is  a  ftae  force  to 

our  society.  ^  ^ 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  for  the  conference 
be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  pro- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WASHINOTOM    CONrM«NC«    ON    THK    EUFLOT- 

MKKT  or  THE  Blind 

PVkPOSX 

To  explain,  extend  and  expand  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  quaUfled  and  efHclent 
persona  who  are  bUnd.  

Nicholas  Oganovlc.  Conference  Chairman. 
Executive  Director,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. „     , 

Albert  J.  Schaffer.  AssUtant  Conference 
Chairman.  Personnel  Director.  Internal  Rev- 
enue 3erylc«. 


Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  Oommlssloner.  Rehabili- 
tation Services  AdmlnlstraUon.  H£W. 

Mlas  Mary  Swltcer,  Administrator,  Social 
and  RebablllUUon  Service.  HZW. 

Mr.  Edward  Walker.  WRC  Radio  NaUonal 
Broadcasting  Company. 

til.  B.  Prank  White,  IRS  Regional  C<Mn- 
mlssloner  (Southwest). 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief.  Division  for  the 
BUnd  and  PhyslcaUy  Handicapped.  Ubrary 
of  Congress. 

Dr.  Douglas  MacParland,  Chief,  Division 
of  the  Services  for  the  BUnd.  HEW. 

Mr.  Edward  Rose.  Director  of  Selective 
Placement,  CSC. 

spoMaoaa 

Ubrary  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Treasury  D«p«rtment.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

U.3.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Rehabiuuuon  Services  Administration.  Dl- 
vUlon  of  Services  to  the  Blind. 

Veteran's  AdmlnUtraUon. 

U.S.  Civil  Senrloe  OommUalon. 

WRC  Radio,  NaUonal  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. ^^^^^^^^^ 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY. 
FEBRUARY  28,  196» 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  to  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday.  February  28.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  3  o'clock  p.m.)  adjourned  until  Fri- 
day. February  28.  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.      

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomlfiatlons  received  by  the 
Senate  Febriiary  21,  1969.  under  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  February  19,  1969: 

DlFAXTMXMT    OF    COMMOC* 

Kenneth  N.  Davu,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

James  T.  Lynn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Andrew  E.  Olbeon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Maritime  AdmlnUtrator.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

U.S.  TBATSL  Snvicx 

C  Langhome  Washburn,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
ColumbU,  to  be  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

CORPOaATION  FO«  PUBtlC  BBOA»CA«mfO 

Albert  L.  Cole,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  CXjr- 
poratlon  for  PubUc  Broadcasting  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  March  2S.  1974. 
vice  MUton  S.  Elsenhower,  resigned. 
Dbpaitmzmt  or  Commzbcs 

Robert  A.  Podeata,  of  IlllnoU,  to  b«  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Oommerce. 

CoAMtAL  Plains  Rboional  COMirtisBiow 

a  Fred  Steele.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Federal  Oochalrman  of  the  Coastal  Plains 
Regional  Commission. 

FotTS  CoaKxas  Rxoional  Coiuainoif 

W.  Donald  Brewer,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  of  tha  Four  Oom«i«  Re- 
gional Conunlaslon. 

DXPASTICKKT   or  TIM   AUCT 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Executive  nomtoations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  24,  1969,  under  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  February  19,  1969: 
DiPABTimrr  or  AoaxcoiTuat 

Richard  E.  Lyng,  of  Oallfomlv  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture. 


Faaic  CiBDiT  ADMunBTasnoN 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  terms  ex- 
piring March  31,  1075: 

T.  CarroU  Atkinson,  Jr.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, vice  Lorln  T.  Bice,  term  expiring. 

James  H.  Dean,  of  Ksnsss.  vice  Kenneth 
Anderson,  term  expiring. 

IM  TBS  An  Foaca 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  and  sec- 
Uons  8373  and  8378,  Utle  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  generaU 

Brig.  Oen.  Joe  M.  Kllgore,  FV437412,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  RoIUn  B.  Moore.  Jr..  FV397578. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  

Brig.  Oen.  Owynn  H.  Robinson.  FV791240, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  H.  Stembler,  FV343806,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  H.  Bauer,  FV867»»,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Gerald  A.  Hart,  FV755037,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Ralph  G.  Hoxle,  FVe60233.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Michael  J.  Jackson.  FV440e40,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Frank  S.  Perego,  FV4a642a,  Air  Force 

Col.  Duncan  N.  P.  Prltchett.  FV18«30ai, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Vallmont,  FV5e0437.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  AUred  Verhulst.  FVe87071.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  secUons  8218.  8361,  8363,  and  8392. 
Utle  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Edmonds,  Fa755898. 
CallfomU  Air  NaUonal  Guard. 

To  be  brigtdler  generals 

Col.  Ralph  W.  Adams,  St.,  Fa793a33,  Ala- 
bama Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  RoUln  M.  Batten,  Jr..  PG946692,  Ne- 
braska Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Nowell  O.  Dldear,  POa8a»41,  Texas 
Air  NaUonal  Guard. 

Col.  William  C.  Smith,  FG796038,  Tennes- 
see Air  National  Guard. 

Executive  nomtoations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  25.  1969: 

Law  EKrOSCKMKNT  Assistakck 
Charles  H.  Rogovm.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance. 

Richard  W.  Velde,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance. 
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CONFIRMAnON 

Executive   nomination   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  25,  1969: 

UJ3.  DiBTaiCT  Jttdox 
James  F.  Battln,  of  Montana,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Montana. 


WrrHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  February  21.  1969: 

DKPARTMxm  or  THX  AaxT 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  of  nilnols.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  February  19,  !»<»• 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplato,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  followtog  prayer: 

//  you  continue  in  My  word,  you  are  My 
disciples,  and  you  will  know  the  truth. — 
Johns:  31,32. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  truth  that  makes 
men  free  and  the  love  that  gives  them  life, 
strengthen  us  by  Thy  spirit  that  no 
danger  may  overwhelm  us  and  no  dis- 
couragement overcome  us.  Make  us  one 
of  that  splendid  company  who  ftod  to 
Thy  service  perfect  freedom  and  who  to 
loyalty  to  Thee  commit  their  lives  to  pur- 
poses greater  than  themselves. 

Help  us  to  make  good  use  of  this  day, 
seektog  always  to  know  what  Thou 
wouldst  have  us  do.  Beginning  this  hour 
with  a  vision  of  Thy  presence,  may  we 
continue  to  dependence  upon  Thy  spirit 
and  come  to  rest  at  eventide  knowtog 
Thou  art  with  us  and  that  we  have  been 
with  Thee  all  the  day  long. 

Bless  our  President  as  he  seeks  peace 
and  unity  among  the  nations.  Crown  his 
efforts  with  enduring  success  and  give 
him  wisdom  as  he  talks  with  the  leaders 
and  people  of  other  lands.  Grant  him  a 
safe  return  with  greater  ideas  for  the 
good  of  all  and  with  a  firmer  faith  to  the 
goals  of  free  men. 

In  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedtogs   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  to  writtog  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PHILIP  N.  BROWNSTEIN 

I  Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  give  recognition  to  a 
job  well  done  and  particularly  to  honor 
a  Government  official  who  has  brought 
credit  to  his  office  and  who  has  played 
a  vital  role  m  the  growing  success  of 
our  legislative  goals.  Philip  Brownsteln, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Mortgage  Credit 
and  Federal  Houstog  Commissioner,  is 
just  such  a  man.  His  responsibilities  have 
not  only  been  exacting  and  complex  but 
in  his  position,  he  has  played  a  key  role  in 
the  successful  development  of  a  major 
aspect  of  recently  enacted  housing  leg- 
islation— that  of  a  growing  partnership 
between  Government  and  private  citizens 
in  meeting  our  housmg  needs. 

Beglnntog  with  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  with  the  totroduction  of  below- 
tnarket  toterest  rate  ftoanclng  for  rental 
and  cooperative  houstog  for  moderate- 
Income  families,  we  to  the  Congress  have 
recognized  that  Government  alone  can- 
not meet  the  needs  of  all  of  our  citizens 
who  caimot  afford  decent  housing  en- 


tirely on  their  own.  There  were  many 
who  had  misgivings  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  with  its  con- 
servative bustoess-oriented  background 
could  not  adapt  to  this  new  responsibil- 
ity and,  as  Is  the  case  in  so  many  new 
programs,  the  BMIR  program  took  some 
time  to  gato  acceptance.  However,  the 
recent  sharp  tocrease  to  activity  under 
this  program  has  fully  justified  our  con- 
fidence that  the  FHA  could  carry  out  this 
new  responsibility  while  at  the  same  time 
matotaintog  the  soundness  of  its  mort- 
gage insurance  operations.  Commissioner 
Brownsteto  has  led  FHA  mto  its  broad- 
ened field  with  skill  and  competence.  In 
1965,  the  Congress  recognized  that  the 
housing  needs  of  our  lowest  income  fam- 
ilies could  not  be  fully  met  without  the 
participation  of  private  sponsorship  and 
enacted  the  rent  supplement  program  to 
meet  that  need.  The  growing  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  rent  supplement  program 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  leadership 
of  Commissioner  Brownsteto.  The  Gov- 
ernment-industry partnership  through 
FHA  was  further  developed  with  the 
221(h)  program  of  3-percent  loans  to  fi- 
nance rehabilitation  and  homeowner- 
ship  to  1966  and  the  major  Innovation 
of  the  1968  Housing  Act  of  toterest  sub- 
sidies for  both  homeownership  and  for 
rental  and  cooperative  housing. 

Commissioner  Brownsteto  has  Indeed 
played  a  pivotal  role  to  a  major  rework- 
ing of  the  nature  of  our  houstog 
programs.  The  Congress  is  heavily  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  greater  private 
participation  to  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  low-tocome  families.  By  de- 
veloping the  full  potential  of  the  Federal 
Houstog  Administration  and  the  con- 
fidence which  Commissioner  Brownsteto 
has  inspired  has  been  vitally  important 
to  making  this  possible.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  government  or  to  private  enter- 
prise to  meld  a  bustoess  operation  with 
the  objectives  of  our  programs  to  assist 
those  who  caimot  afford  houstog  entirely 
on  their  own  but  Commissioner  Brown- 
steto has  been  outstandtogly  successful 
to  dotog  just  that. 

We  have  made  a  major  breakthrough 
in  our  housing  efforts  to  recent  years 
through  the  partnership  of  Government 
assistance  and  private  initiative  but  we 
all  recognize  that  the  success  of  this 
effort  depends  on  skillful  administration 
and  we  in  the  Congress  who  support  this 
new  partnership  are  deeply  todebted  to 
Phil  Brownsteln  for  the  vital  role  he  has 
played  In  our  success. 

Despite  his  many  years  of  public  .serv- 
ice, Phil  BroM'nstein  is  still  a  young  man 
and  he  is  entertog  private  law  practice 
here  to  Washington  where  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  add  further  distinction  to 
his  career. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Philip  N. 
Brownsteln.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  FHA  Commissioner, 
retires  from  Federal  service  on  FebruaiT 
21  and  is  embarking  on  a  second  career 
in  private  enterprise.  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  him  for  his  signifi- 
cant contribution  in  the  field  of  houstog 


and  urban  development.  After  his  ap- 
pointment as  Commissioner  of  FHA  to 
1963,  Mr.  Brownsteln  directed  the 
agency's  efforts  toward  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  small  towns  and  outlytog  areas 
and  the  toner  city.  We  urged  mortgage 
lenders  to  finance  residential  develop- 
ment and  mortgage  transfers  to  rural 
areas  and  encouraged  traditional  lenders 
to  make  money  available  in  older  neigh- 
borhoods. He  also  directed  FHA's  efforts 
toward  assuming  greater  risk  to  ftoan- 
ctog  home  purchases  for  the  low-tocome 
and  disadvantaged  families,  particularly 
those  to  the  inner  city.  He  is  a  man  much 
admired  on  the  Hill  for  his  dedication  to 
our  Nation's  houstog  goals  and  for  his 
tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. We  wish  him  great  success  as  he 
begins  his  career  to  private  life. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  not  one  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman who  does  not  feel  a  sense  of 
loss  with  the  retirement  of  Philip  N. 
Brownsteln,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Houstog  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Each  of  us  represents  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  back  home. 
Each  of  us  Is  concerned  with  the  houstog 
of  our  people.  Each  of  us  is  confronted 
frequently  with  problems  regarding 
housing  where  Federal  toterests  are  in- 
volved. Fortunately  for  us  and  our  con- 
stituents, we  have  had  for  the  past  6 
years  Phil  Brownsteln  sitting  in  high 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  office, 
Immensely  skillful,  resourceful,  knowl- 
edgeable— and — best  of  all — personally 
dedicated  to  our  national  goal  of  "a  de- 
cent home  and  suitable  llvtog  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  talk  for  a  long 
time  this  afternoon  in  relating  the  many 
instances  where  the  families  of  northern 
California  are  better  housed  today  be- 
cause of  Phil  Brownsteln.  Every  House 
Member  here  today  could  do  the  same. 
Suffice  to  say,  Phil  was  always  there  when 
we  were  in  need  of  help.  If  our  problem 
was  legitimate,  within  the  area  con- 
templated by  Congress  to  the  enactment 
of  the  law,  we  could  always  count  on 
Phil  Brownsteln. 

In  his  job  Phil  Brownsteln  was  more 
than  an  administrator.  He  was  also  an 
tonovator — a  principal  In  the  drafting  of 
many  of  the  housing  bills  that  have 
created  a  nation  of  homeowners.  It  is 
no  secret  that  Phil  has  always  felt 
strongly  about  the  opportunity  of  home- 
owTiershlp  to  low-income  Americans.  He 
has  done  something,  too,  about  his  cher- 
ished Ideal  of  homeownership.  The  laws 
today  that  help  low-income  families  be- 
come proud  owners  of  American  homes 
have  been  significantly  infiuenced  in 
their  Inspiration  and  creation  by  Philip 
Brownsteto. 

The  agency  that  Philip  Brownsteln 
leaves  will  carry  on.  It  will  continue  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  hiph- 
quality  service  because  it  Is  composed  of 
very  talented  and  trained  people.  That 
the  organization  he  leaves  is  top  grade  is 
also  to  Phil  Brownstein's  credit.  He  will 
be  remembered  by  his  colleagues  with 
respect  and  with  warm  affection.  And 
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that  is  how  he  will  be  remembered  in 
the  CongresB  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  AsslsUnt 
Secretary  Philip  N.  Brownstein,  the 
FHA  Commissioner,  is  retiring  from  Fed- 
eral service  on  February  21  and  Is  em- 
barking on  a  new  career  in  private  in- 
dustry. We  certainly  wish  Phil  every 
success  in  this  new  endeavor.  He  has  had 
a  remarkable  career  of  public  service 
spanning  some  34  years.  He  started  with 
FHA  in  1935 — served  as  Chief  Benefits 
Director  in  VA  and  returned  to  FHA  In 
1963  to  lead  the  agency  he  once  served 
as  an  assistant  truckdriver.  Mr.  Brown- 
stein has  many  significant  accomplish- 
ments In  his  career.  Among  the  most  re- 
cent would  be  the  redirection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  efforts  co 
help  meet  the  desperate  housing  needs 
of  low-Income,  disadvantaged,  and  other 
families  living  in  the  Inner  city.  He  di- 
rected FHA's  efforts  toward  the  area  of 
greatest  need  without  diluting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  agency  in  performing  its 
tradltldryd  role  of  public  service.  He  is  an 
administrator  who  has  few  parallels  In 
Government  and  I  am  delighted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  him  pub- 
Ucly. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  others 
in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to 
Mr.  Philip  N.  Brownstein.  whose  career 
in  public  service  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  has  been 
outstanding. 

Mr.  Brownstein  served  in  FHA  for  33 
years  and  was  the  first  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  recently  created  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Phil  Brownstein  is  an  able,  genial  ca- 
reer employee  In  Federal  service.  His 
competence,  ability,  and  experience  are 
unsurpassed  in  his  field. 

While  FHA  Commissioner — a  position 
he  held  longer  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors— Phil  Brownstein  made  Impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  handling  of 
the  public's  business  to  facilitate  loans 
and  service  to  the  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  OfBces  and  HUD  Appropri- 
ations. I  found  Phil  Brownstein  to  be  an 
effective  and  articulate  administrator 
In  his  testimony  before  our  committee. 
I  commend  and  congratulate  Phil  for 
his  great  record  of  public  service,  and  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  wishing  him 
the  very  best  of  good  luck  and  success  as 
he  enters  the  private  practice  of  law  in 
Wsishington. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Philip  N. 
Brownstein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  FHA  Commissioner, 
joined  FHA  in  1935.  Just  last  week  he 
left  FHA  to  enter  the  private  practice  of 
law.  Between  those  two  dates  lies  a  career 
studded  with  significant  achievements  of 
public  service. 

After  9  years  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Mr.  Brownstein  left  for 
2  years'  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  II.  He  then  joined  the 
Veterans'  Admliustration  In  its  newly 
established  home  loan  program  where 
he  served  with  distinction  for  17  years 
reaching  the  post  of  chief  benefits  officer. 
In  1963  he  was  selected  by  President 
Kennedy  to  become  FHA  Commissioner 


and  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  the 
past  6  years. 

Under  Commissioner  Brownsteln's  di- 
rection FHA  has  become  a  vital  part  of 
our  Government's  efforts  to  solve  our 
pressing  urban  problems.  Through  his 
pioneering  efforts  he  has  made  it  possible 
for  more  American  families  to  become 
homeowners.    He    has    encouraged    the 
development    of    Individual    homes    for 
purchase  by  families  of  modest  means. 
He   has   stimulated   creation   of   rental 
housing  for  low-Income  families  by  non- 
profit corporations.  He  saw  to  it  that  the 
services  of  FHA  were  available  whether 
the  need  was  in  rural  America  or  In  the 
ghetto.  We  owe  Mr.  Brownstein  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  great  public  service. 
Mrs.    SULLIVAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
February  21  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  lost  to  re- 
tirement one  of  the  most  capable  ad- 
ministrators and  Innovators  that  have 
served    our    country's    housing    needs. 
Philip  N.  Brownstein,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, is  retiring  to  enter  the  field  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  after  some  34  years  as  a 
career  public  servant.  Mr.  Brownsteln's 
tenure  as  FHA  Commissioner  began  in 
1963  and  is  the  longest  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  most  fruitful  periods  of 
service   In   that   important   office.   Phil 
Brownstein  was  a  Federal  careerist  who 
began   in  Federal  service  in   the  mld- 
1930's  and  who  has  devoted  all  bat  2 
years — they  were  for  military  service — 
to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens both  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Brownsteln's  stewardship 
of  veterans  benefits  programs  and  the 
mortgage    insurance    programs    of    the 
FHA  reflects  great  credit  on  him  and 
brings  honor  to  the  many  hard-working 
Federal  careerists  in  our  Government. 

In  our  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Commissioner 
Brownsteln's  testimony  and  comments 
have  always  been  of  exceptional  value 
and  most  helpful  to  xis  in  carrying  out  our 
responsibilities.  I  was  particularly  ap- 
preciative of  the  technical  assistance  and 
advice  provided  in  drafting  the  section 
221(h)  program  which  I  sponsored  to 
provide  for  the  first  time  3  percent  fi- 
nancing for  the  rehabilitation  and  sale 
of  housing  to  low  income  families.  This 
was  our  first  program  of  direct  assistance 
for  home  ownership  and  has  proven  its 
worth  not  only  in  my  own  city  of  St. 
Louis  but  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

Phil  Brownstein  has  set  an  extremely 
high  standard  that  Federal  careerists  can 
strive  for.  He  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  his  Government  and  the  American 
public  he  so  ably  served.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues In  wishing  him  well  in  his  new 
career  in  private  Industry. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  our  Government  lost  to  retire- 
ment one  of  its  most  able  and  most 
imaginative  administrators.  I  speak  of 
Philip  N.  Brownstein,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  FHA  Commissioner,  who  has 
retired  to  enter  private  law  practice. 

Mr.  Brownsteln's  career  has  been 
largely  in  the  field  of  housing;  first  with 
FHA  in  that  agency's  early  years,  then 
with  the  VA  foUowlng  World  War  n  and 
then  as  the  head  of  the  Federal  Housing 


Administration.  He  Is  a  man  who  has 
i^ways  been  sensitive  to  our  most  press- 
ing housing  needs — decent  shelter  for 
families  of  modest  and  low  income  and 
for  those  who  had  been  discriminated 
against.  Mr.  Brownstein  broadened  the 
focus  of  FHA's  activities  to  include  both 
the  suburbs  and  the  inner  city.  He  cut 
through  redtape  and  made  FHA  a  most 
responsive  and  highly  efficient  organiza- 
tion. 

I  know  Phil  and  his  lovely  wife.  Ester, 
will  enjoy  the  added  leisure  time  and  the 
responsibilities  and  challenges  of  his  fu- 
ture endeavors.  I  wish  them  all  the  best, 
but  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  will 
not  still  be  overseeing  this  vital  area 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  very  meritorious  service 
of  an  imaginative  and  hard-working 
public  servant. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  known  Philip  Brownstein  for  over 
20  years,  and  in  those  two  decades,  my 
respect  for  him  as  one  of  this  Nation's 
very  finest  civil  servants  and  public  of- 
ficials has  grown  to  almost  limitless  pro- 
portions. His  ability,  his  service,  his  dedi- 
cation, and  his  drive  have  been  diligently 
applied  to  the  administration  of  some  of 
this  Government's  most  effective  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  also  come  to  know  Phil  Brown- 
stein as  a  good  man,  and  a  good  friend. 
His  departure  from  the  official  scene  is 
a  real  loss  to  this  Government. 

I  know  and  respect  Phil  Brownstein 
best  through  our  long,  pleasant,  and  pro- 
ductive association  In  the  context  of 
veterans'  affairs,  although  our  contact 
has  continued  through  his  years  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

He  served  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  17  years,  first  as  loan  guaranty 
agent  Immediately  after  he  returned 
from  service  In  World  War  n  with  the 
Marines.  He  became  head  of  that  service 
in  1958,  and  in  1961  was  designated  chief 
benefits  director  for  all  the  VA  programs 
except  medical  and  insurance.  In  1963. 
President  Kennedy  appointed  him  Com- 
missioner of  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  when  HUD  incorporated 
FHA,  President  Johnson  selected  him  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Mortgage  Credit 
and  Commissioner  of  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

During  his  service  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Mr.  Brownsteln's  pene- 
trating evaluation  of  the  sound-business 
side  of  a  good  program  was  strengthened 
by  his  compassion  and  understanding 
of  the  millions  of  veterans  and  widows 
and  orphans  which  he  served  so  well.  He 
was,  in  one  sense,  the  guardian  to  more 
than  4V4  million  veterans,  widows,  and 
children  in  his  supervision  of  the  $4.5 
billion  compensation  and  p)enslon  pro- 
gram. 

He  was.  in  another  sense,  the  housing 
banker  for  over  7  million  veterans  who 
had  homes  fln«uiced  imder  the  $72  billion 
loan  guaranty  program.  That  loan  guar- 
anty program,  as  we  all  know  so  well, 
was  and  is  the  model  for  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  pays  its  own  way.  and  It  con- 
tinues to  be  a  tremendous  force  In  pro- 
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vidlng  homes  for  those  who  gave  so  much 
Including  thousands  who  otherwise  would 
not  own  homes. 

During  his  VA  career,  Phil  Brownstein 
In  yet  another  capacity,  was  the  overseer 
of  finance  for  the  program  that  saw  more 
than  10  million  veterans  receive  their 
education  under  the  GI  bill. 

His  relentless  dedication,  his  skill  as 
an  administrator,  and  his  understanding 
of  high  finance,  In  conjunction  with  his 
compassion  for  the  millions  who  want  to 
own  their  own  homes,  continued  to  be 
his  hallmark  as  head  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Philip  Brownstein  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  Government  servants 
throughout  the  private  financial  com- 
munity. The  captains  of  finance  learned 
to  respect  him,  they  knew  he  meant  what 
he  said.  His  word  was  accepted  without 
question  by  lenders,  bankers,  investors, 
Insurance  companies,  and  the  home- 
building  industry. 

His  standing  among  our  own,  the  Con- 
gress. Is  tall.  His  integrity,  his  fairness, 
and  his  knowledge  of  veterans'  programs 
and  housing  programs  were  widely  rec- 
ognized by  all  who  dealt  with  him  on 
legislative  matters. 

Phil  Brownstein  was  not  satisfied  with 
mere  efficiency  and  a  smooth  operation. 
He  was  an  innovator,  forever  seeking 
ways  to  improve,  to  expand,  to  Introduce 
changes  to  better  serve  the  citizens  he 
was  paid  to  serve.  This  won  him,  in  his 
VA  days,  the  Exceptional  Service  Award, 
the  highest  honor  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration can  bestow.  It  also  won  him  the 
commendations  of  the  two  Presidents  In 
his  days  v/lth  the  PHA  and  HUD. 

This  man's  innovative  mind  is  reflected 
In  some  of  the  programs  which  he  de- 
vised in  recent  years.  He  expanded  the 
privilege  of  homeownership  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  innercity  residents,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  minorities,  and  other 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

This -Government  is  losing  a  man  of 
excellence,  and  one  of  great  dedication. 
This  Government  is  losing  the  single 
most  competent,  well-informed  man  of 
housing  programs  in  the  United  States. 

He  will  be  missed  at  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  here  in  Congress.  He  will  be 
missed  by  the  thousands  who  worked 
with  him,  and  worked  for  Phil  Brown- 
stein. 

While  we  will  miss  him,  he  goes  with 
our  warmest  best  wishes  and  our  deep 
gratitude  for  over  32-years  of  superb, 
productive  Government  service. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who,  for 
more  than  three  decades,  has  helped  ex- 
pose and  explore,  meet  and  mitigate 
America's  urgent  housing  needs,  Mr. 
Philip  N.  Brownstein. 

After  33  years  In  Government  service 
Mr.  Brownstein  has  left  his  position  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  to  join  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Parsons,  Terment  &  Zeldman. 

The  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Brown- 
stein were  summarized  briefly  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  21, 


1969.  and  I  include  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Browkbtzin  Resigns  From  HUD 

Philip  N.  Brownstein,  who  started  at  the 
bottom  rung  at  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  rose  to  the  top,  has  resigned  as 
FTiA  oommlssloner  and  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

President  Nixon  Ls  expected  to  appoint  a 
successor  soon. 

A  career  federal  employe  who  joined  FHA 
33  years  ago,  Brownstein  is  moving  to  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Parsons,  Tennent  & 
2^1dman.  Yesterday  was  his  last  day  at  HUD. 

Brownstein  was  named  FHA  commissioner 
by  President  Kennedy  in  March,  1963.  When 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment was  created,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant secretary  by  President  Johnson  in 
February,  1966. 

In  this  capacity,  he  had  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Oovernment  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  mortgage  and 
loan  insurance  programs  of  FHA. 

Brownstein  held  the  top  post  at  FHA 
longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  long  tenxire  and  performance, 
13  associations  dealing  with  housing  and  re- 
lated fields  paid  tribute  to  him  by  Ep)onsorlng 
a  reception  last  June. 

He  made  a  number  of  changes  in  FHA's 
operations  during  his  tenure.  He  led  FHA 
back  into  the  inner  city  so  that  its  mort- 
gage insurance  programs  could  be  of  greater 
service  there. 

He  stimulated  FHA's  activity  in  the  field 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  Under 
his  aegis,  the  FHA  simplified  its  procedures 
by  shortening  processing  time  in  both  the 
home  purchase  and  multifamily  fields. 

While  working  for  FHA,  Brownstein  at- 
tended Oeorge  Washington  University  and 
Colxunbus  University  Law  School  (now  a  part 
of  Catholic  University)  and  received  his  LL.B 
and  liL.M  degrees.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
D.C.  Bar. 

Brownstein  served  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration starting  in  1946,  after  a  stint 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  until  his  appointment 
as  FHA  commissioner. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  House  and  Home 
Magazine's  "Top  Performer  in  Housing" 
award  in  1964,  and  the  Career  Service  Award 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  League  in  1967. 
He  also  was  given  VA's  highest  award,  the 
Exceptional  Service  Award,  in  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  could  not,  in 
such  short  space,  itemize  the  many  mean- 
ingful and  lasting  contributions  which 
Mr.  Brownstein  has  made  in  the  housing 
field. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  these 
contributions  have  been  so  great  that 
though  he  may  be  succeeded  as  FHA 
Commissioner  he  cannot  be  replaced. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  lost  one  of  its  most  able  serv- 
ants and  the  howeowners  of  America, 
past,  present  and  potential  have  lost  a 
friend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  close 
friend,  Philip  N.  Brownstein,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  FHA 
Commissioner,  is  highly  respected  by 
many,  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  as  a  tireless 
and  efficient  crusader  in  meeting  the 
housing  goals  of  our  country.  Mr.  Brown- 
stein is  retiring  from  Federal  service  on 
the  21st,  and  we  will  miss  his  leadership 
and  wise  counsel.  The  low-income  fam- 
ilies of  our  cities,  particularly  those  in 
the    older    neighborhoods,    are    better 


housed  today  because  of  Phil  Brown- 
steln's efforts.  He  had  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  and  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
us  all  as  a  truly  great  public  servant. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
service  lost  one  of  its  most  respected 
career  men  with  the  retirement  of  Phil 
Brownstein  last  week.  In  his  more  than 
three  decades  with  the  Government,  first 
with  FHA,  then  with  VA,  then  again  with 
FHA  as  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Phil  Brownstein  became  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  country 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  home  finance. 
His  knowledge,  good  judgment,  and  keen 
mind  Inspired  confidence  in  all  those  who 
worked  with  him.  As  FHA  Commissioner, 
he  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  housing,  but  his  greatest  contribution 
has  been  the  skillful  administration  of 
the  laws  enacted.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
add  further  distinction  to  his  career  in 
the  private  law  practice  which  he  is  now 
entering. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  dedicated  public  servants 
is  leaving  Government  service  with  the 
departure  of  Philip  N.  Brownstein  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Phil 
Brownstein  when  I  came  here  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  and  he  was  a  loan 
guaranty  agent  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Even  in  those  days  of  in- 
frequent contact,  he  was  impressive. 

As  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  respon- 
sibility, he  became  more  and  more  re- 
spected as  his  fine  mind  and  great  ability 
were  applied  to  the  programs  designed 
to  serve  the  millions  of  veterans  who 
served  their  coimtry  so  well. 

The  programs  that  Phil  Brownstein 
administered  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration are  among  this  Govern- 
ment's soundest,  and  part  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  the  diligent  service  of  this 
unusual  man.  He  mastered  the  com- 
plexities of  finance,  all  the  time  retain- 
ing his  understanding  of  the  veteran's 
needs  and  the  home  owners'  desires  with 
a  depth  of  comprehension  that  sets  him 
apart. 

His  sensitivity  in  dealing  with  people, 
and  this  Includes  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, his  own  staff  and  associates,  as 
well  as  the  veterans  and  homeowners,  al- 
ways complimented  a  store  of  knowledge 
that  won  him  immense  respect.  He  was  a 
topnotch  administrator,  and  ever  exhib- 
ited a  passion  for  excellence  in  serving 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  enjoyed 
the  privUeges  of  the  programs  he  ad- 
ministered. 

As  a  VA  official,  as  FHA  Commission- 
er and  as  HUD  Assistant  Secretary,  he 
was  always  able  to  lead,  to  chart  new 
courses  of  action,  and  to  enlist  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  effective  awlication  of  his  ideas. 

Millions  of  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
their  children  will  ever  be  indebted  to 
Phil  Brownstein  for  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  his  talents  In  their  behalf. 
Millions  who  otherwise  might  be  living 
in  poorer  circumstances  now  own  their 
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own  homes  through  FHA  and  they,  too, 
are  indebted  to  Phil  Brownstein. 

His  retirement,  after  three  decades  of 
service  to  his  country  and  to  his  Govern- 
ment, wUl  leave  a  void  that  will  be  hard 
to  fill. 

We  wish  him  God«)eed  in  whatever 
new  career  he  seeks,  and  we  want  him 
to  know  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Philip 
N.  Brownstein  has  had  a  long  and  out- 
standing career  in  Government.  His  re- 
tirement last  week  ended  a  third  of  a 
century  of  dedicated  service  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  mortgage  finance.  He 
served  half  of  that  long  period  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  rising  to  Ettrec- 
tor  of  the  GI  home  loan  program  and 
then  to  Chief  Benefits  Officer  of  the  VA. 
From  that  position,  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  agency  he  had  orig- 
inally started  with  in  1935.  As  FHA  Com- 
missioner and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, he  administered  one  of  the 
most  capiplex  and  most  Important  of  all 
Government  agencies.  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance has  helped  finance  millions  of 
homes  and  apartments  and  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  homeownershlp  over  the  last 
three  decades. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
extending  best  wishes  to  Phil  Brown- 
stein  as  he  enters  a  new  career  in  private 
law  practice. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Philip  N.  Brownstein,  retiring  com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDATION     FOR     ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  BROWNSTEIN 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  finer  career  than  public  service  and 
undoubtedly  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
join  In  paying  tribute  to  Philip  N. 
Brownstein  for  his  34  years  in  Govern- 
ment. In  that  time,  he  has  made  a  major 
contribution  in  the  field  of  housing 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

As  the  first  sponsor  of  the  veterans 
housing  program.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  17  years  of  service  with  the  VA 
which  he  Joined  in  1946  after  service  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  During  this  time,  mil- 
lions of  veterans  were  able  to  buy  homes 
of  their  own  through  VA-guaranteed 
and  direct  loans.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  ever  imdertaken 
and,  together  with  FHA,  has  made  this 
a  nation  of  homeowners.  The  outstand- 
ing ability   he   demonstrated  in   those 


years  brought  him  the  position  of  Chief 
Benefits  Director  of  the  VA. 

In  1963  he  left  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  accept  appointment  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and, 
upon  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  was 
named  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mortgage 
Credit  and  FHA  Commissioner.  He  has 
carried  out  the  diffleult  tmd  demsmdlng 
responsibUlties  of  Assistant  Secretary 
with  the  same  skUl  and  distinction  that 
have  characterized  his  whole  career. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  him  as  he 
enters  a  new  career  in  private  Industry 
where  the  judgment  and  knowledge  he 
has  displayed  in  the  past  will  undoubt- 
edly bring  him  new  success. 


UNIFORM  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
CODE— BANKERS'  BONANZA 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent speech  on  the  House  floor  I  char- 
acterized the  proposed  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  as  a  form  of  legalized 
usury.  This  code,  by  expressed  provision, 
would  permit  runaway  consumer  credit 
interest  rates  as  Wgh  as  36  percent  per 
annum. 

Preparation  of  the  Consumer  Code 
was  financed  almost  100  percent  by  the 
credit  industry.  The  most  notable  con- 
tribution of  $75,000  came  from  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  bankers  opposed  the  code 
because  it  permitted  free  entry  Into  the 
credit  markets  by  lenders  other  than 
banlcs.  However,  before  it  was  "done  in" 
by  the  free-entry  provision,  the  bankers 
got  an  awful  lot  for  their  $75,000  through 
incorporation  in  the  code  of  unbelievable 
advantages. 

As  now  written,  the  code  permits 
banks  to  charge  up  to  36  percent  interest 
on  revolving  bank  credit  card  sales.  Reg- 
ular department  store  revolving  credit 
charge  sales  can  charge  a  less  generous, 
but  still  exorbitant,  24  percent  per  year. 
This  is  not  the  only  bank  bonanza  in 
the  code.  On  the  theory  that  a  bank 
credit  card  sale  is  a  loan  to  the  customer 
to  pay  the  debt  to  the  seller,  such 
"sales"  are  covered  xmder  the  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  code. 

There  are  a  number  of  restrictions  on 
cash  sales  which  do  not  apply  to  bank 
credit  card  sales  which  come  under  pro- 
visions of  the  code  covering  cash  sales. 
Most  notable  is  that  defenses  of  the 
buyer  arising  out  of  the  sale  are  not 
available  against  the  bank  if  the  bank 
sues  for  payment.  Others  include  the 
limitation  on  referral  sales  where  alleged 
discounts  are  offered  for  referrals  of  new 
customers.  Also  the  requirement  of 
notice  to  the  consumer  of  any  assign- 
ment would  apply. 

Thus  the  $75,000  ABA  contribution  is 
well  spent.  Even  if  the  ABA  loses  its 
current  fight  to  prevent  the  code's  adop- 
tion, banks  that  issue  credit  cards  will 
enjoy  tremendous  privileges  readily 
translated  into  tremendous  profits. 

Let  us  apply  this  situation  in  a  practi- 


cal situation.  If  the  code  were  in  effect 
and  a  customer  buys  $100  worth  of  mer- 
chandise which  he  charges  on  his  bank 
credit  card,  he  is  subject  to  an  annual 
Interest  rate  of  up  to  36  percent.  How- 
ever, if  he  had  had  a  store  card,  the  rate 
would  be  up  to  24  percent.  If  the  mer- 
chandise is  faulty,  the  customer  cannot 
enter  this  fact  as  a  defense  to  pay  the 
bank,  whereas  the  defense  would  be 
available  to  him  If  he  had  a  store  card. 
If  the  bank  assigns  the  paper  to  a  fi- 
nance company,  the  customer  is  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  finance  company. 
However,  with  a  store  credit  card,  he 
would  not  be  so  obligated  unless  he  re- 
ceived written  notice  of  the  assignment. 
This  discrimination  in  favor  of  bank 
credit  cards  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were 
not  for  the  stark  facts  which  were  pub- 
lished in  a  Federal  Reserve  report  on 
credit  cards  issued  last  year.  According 
to  the  Board,  bank  credit  card  plans  are 
increasing  at  a  rate  which  would  put 
rabbits  to  shame: 

As  of  September  30.  1967.  there  were  197 
commercial  banks  operating  credit  card  prn> 
grams.  In  the  subsequent  9  months  this 
figure  more  than  doubled,  and  as  of  June  30. 
1968,  there  were  416  banks  operating  such 
programs.  During  this  same  period,  amounts 
outstanding  on  bank  credit  card  plans 
jumped  50  percent,  to  $953  million.  As  of 
December  31.  1967.  "plastic  credit"  outstand- 
ing totaled  $12  bllUon,  with  (800  million  of 
that  In  bank  credit  cards. 

From  these  figures  it  can  safely  be 
predicted  that,  in  the  near  future,  bank 
credit  cards  will  account  for  most  of  the 
revolving  credit  business.  The  huge  vol- 
imie  which  the  banks  are  able  to  handle 
in  our  computerized  society,  coupled 
with  the  bank's  assumption  of  record 
keeping  and  collection  procedures,  make 
their  predominance  in  this  business  in- 
evitable. 

Lest  anyone  take  these  remarks  to  be 
a  backhanded  endorsement  of  other 
provisions  of  the  code,  let  there  be  no 
mistake  that  this  proposed  Uniform 
Consumer  Ctode  should  be  rejected  even 
if  the  bank  favoritism  is  eliminated. 

This  week  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan)  is  conducting 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  hear  from  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  code. 

I  commend  these  hearings  to  your  at- 
tention and  study. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  HULL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Missouri's 
winner  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test this  year  is  Larry  B.  WlUiams.  620 
Van  Bnmt.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  Is 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Veterans  ol 
Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
and  this  year  more  than  400.000  school 
students  participated  in  the  contest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
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the  Record.  I  include  the  winning  speech 
of  Larry  Williams: 

Freedom's  Challkngk 
(By  Larry  Williams) 
Throtigh  the  grace  of  God  man  mastered  a 
primitive  world  and  began  the  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  development,  above  all  the 
other  living  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  gathered  In  tribes  for  safety.  buUt  homes 
against  the  wind,  and  became  the  hunter, 
the  farmer,  the  leader,  the  warrior.  He  used 
those  gifted  ablUUes  of  thought  to  adjust  to 
meet  the  situation,  and  by  so  doing  survived 
a  period  of  history  that  saw  the  mass  extinc- 
tion of  animals  far  stronger. 

And  so  man  became  master  and  his  history 
began:  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  on  and  on. 
His  mind  brought  him  greatness  and  he  buUt 
and  developed  and  grew  with  the  age.  He 
both  built  and  burnt  cities.  Faced  death  by 
disease  and  war.  yet  he  sought  out  life,  and 
made  a  world  ruled  by  men,  for  men.  He 
crossed  a  vast  ocean  and  founded  what  would 
become  a  land  mark  In  his  future  existence. 
A  country  and  be  named  It  America. 

For  years  It  has  been  a  very  profound, 
seemingly  unanswerable  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  man's  similarity  of  the  animal. 
What  exactly  does  man  have  as  Instinct  and 
what  la  taught.  I  am  clearly  not  a  professor 
of  history,  or  an  advanced  student  of  the 
study  of  mankind,  but  I  can  very  easily  an- 
swer you  this.  We  are  born,  everyone,  with 
one  quality  shared  by  all  breathing  creatures 
of  the  earth,  and  our  years  of  development 
have  only  Increased  It  and  years  of  suppres- 
sion have  never  erased  It.  It's  a  part  of  the 
heart,  and  a  part  of  the  soul.  It's  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  night  with  the  assurance  of 
the  dawn,  and  as  Impossible  as  It  may  seem, 
it  can  be  sununed  up  Into  one  word.  Free- 
dom. 

Freedom  ...  a  quality  that  each  man  has 
bom  Inside  him,  perhaps  tempered  some- 
what by  his  society,  but  still  present  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  seems  so  strange  that 
freedom  would  be  such  an  expensive  word, 
and  It's  very  expensive.  Perhaps  more  men 
have  died  for  freedom  than  any  other  cause, 
perhaps  all  other  causes  put  together.  Life's 
blood  lost  for  freedom  has  stained  the  ground 
of  every  nation  on  the  earth.  Life  exchanged 
countless  time  and  time  again  for  death. 
For  something  that  seems  so  natural,  Isnt  It, 
In  a  senseless  way  Ironic  that  the  price  of 
freedom  could  be  so  high? 

Through  a  chain  of  events  no  man  could 
possibly'  change  now,  the  United  States 
stands  as  the  most  powerful  and  Influential 
of  the  free  naUons,  a  leader  of  the  free  peo- 
ple, founded  by  those  seeiclng  freedom  from 
all  nations.  Like  It  or  not  we  set  th^  ex- 
ample. We  lead  the  way  and  they  tend  to 
follow! 

When  an  animal  Is  Injured  or  caged  In  the 
jungle  and  cries,  all  animals  within  hearmg 
distance  are  moved,  and  come  If  not  to  the 
aid  of  the  Injured  at  least  to  sec  If  the  In- 
jured can  be  aided.  Simple  animal  logic. 

But  what  about  the  human  being.  What 
about  the  human  cry,  who  hears  It? 

There  Is  a  cry  and  It  echoes  across  oceans, 
across  the  mountains,  over  the  plains,  down 
the  canyons,  up  the  river  bluffs,  down  the 
valleys,  across  the  farmland  and  directly  to 
the  heart  of  freedom.  The  Americans. 

The  voice  of  the  free  world,  American, 
where  the  cry  of  those  oppressed  Is  heard 
end  answered.  Where  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
Is  heard  and  answered.  Where  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed  Is  .  .  .  Is  .  .  . 

What  would  happen  If  the  cry  was  Ignored? 
What  would  happen  If  America  decided  to 
shed  all  her  responsibilities.  What  would 
happen  to  those  who  cried.  Who  would  come 
to  their  aid?  The  answer  Is  simple,  no  one. 

Another  answer  Is  very  simple.  If  we  chooee 
to  Ignore  the  challenge  that  freedom  has 
placed  up>on  us.  I  for  one,  am  afraid  the  cries 
would  soon  be  stifled.  Ignore,  Just  once,  those 


cries  of  anguish  and  you  endanger  your  own 
freedom.  Here,  I  guess.  Is  the  answer  to  why 
the  price  of  freedom  Is  so  high.  To  have  free- 
dom you  must  deserve  It,  when  all  men  are 
not  free,  your  freedom  Is  not  complete.  Free- 
dom Is  a  strange  sort  of  gift,  misused  It  has 
a  tendency  to  drift  away. 

The  challenge  stares  America  In  the  face, 
the  decision  as  In  the  past  Is  ours.  Only  his- 
tory will  prove  us  right  or  wrong.  But  the 
band  Is  here  and  It's  reaching  to  strangle 
the  cry  and  stop  the  heart.  It's  our  chal- 
lenge, to  face  or  Ignore. 

Excuse  me  If  I  let  my  animal  Instincts 
show,  but  this  Is  one  boy  who  would  never 
separate  with  freedom,  that  feeling  of  the 
wind  In  your  face  and  the  world  at  your  com- 
mand. I  only  hope  when  the  challenge  arrives 
for  me  I  meet  It  valiantly. 


the  Nixon  administration  has  failed  to  ap- 
point an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs?  The  post  has  been 
vacant  since  mid-December  and  Washing- 
ton Is  handling  Its  Latin  policy  today  like 
the  Dutch  boy  with  the  dike,  except  that 
there  are  leaks  breaking  out  all  over  the 
place. 

Once  again  I  emphasize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  an  immediate  nomination 
so  that  there  may  not  be  a  further  de- 
terioration of  our  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
SHOULD  BE  APPOINTED 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
week  ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  failure  of  the  President  to 
appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

At  that  time  I  adverted  to  the  crises 
in  Cuba,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  and  empha- 
sized the  urgency  of  this  appointment. 

The  intervening  daj^s  have  done  noth- 
ing to  lessen  this  urgency. 

The  Peru\ian  problems  become  more 
involved  as  we  speed  toward  the  possible 
termination  of  economic  assistance  with 
the  invocation  of  the  Adair  amendment. 
The  coming  Latin  American  Congress 
in  Brazil  presents  another  occasion  for 
actions  potentially  damaging  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  urgency 
for  the  Nation  that  some  capable  per- 
son be  appointed  immediately  to  over- 
see our  diplomacy  with  our  Latin  friends. 
Over  the  weekend  two  newspaper  arti- 
cles have  referred  to  this  administrative 
failure. 

One  by  Benjamin  Welles  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday  and  an 
excerpt  follows : 

Latin-American  diplomats  here  are  espe- 
cially perturbed  by  what  they  consider  the 
inexplicable  failure  of  Mr.  Nixon  to  fill  the 
post  of  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Inter- 
American  affairs.  The  post,  which  Includes 
supervision  of  the  United  States  economic 
aid  program  throughout  the  hemisphere — 
approximately  $1.3  billion  yearly — has  re- 
mained unfilled  since  December  31. 

On  Feb.  6,  In  his  second  press  conference. 
President  Nixon  denied  press  reports  that 
the  "job  was  going  begging"  and  that  "we 
were  unable  to  find  a  qualified  man." 

"I  believe  we  have  decided  on  the  as- 
sistant secretary,"  he  said.  But  he  added  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  make  the  announce- 
ment because  the  "necessary  clearance"  had 
not  taken  place.  It  Is  now  known  that 
'clearances'  were  not  responsible  for  the  delay 
but  the  fact  that  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  whom 
Mr.  Nixon  had  In  mind,  declined  the  position 
for  personal  reasons. 

Another  by  Jeremiah  OXeary  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
An  excerpt  follows: 

If  Americans  cannot  understand  Peru's 
new  militancy,  how  can  the  Latin  nations 
collectively  be  expected  to  understand  why 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
smd  to  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
a  matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  people  of  my  State,  and  I  believe,  to 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  In  1954, 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
State  may  not  deny  the  right  of  any  per- 
son to  attend  a  publicly  supported  school 
on  account  of  his  race.  That  decision  Is 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  people 
of  my  State  have  accepted  that  law. 

Every  school  district  in  Alabama  has 
a  freedom-of-cholce  plan  whereby  any 
student  of  any  race  can  attend  any  school 
witWn  that  school  district.  This  plan 
worked  well  and  was  acceptable  to  both 
black  and  white  students  and  parents. 
There  is  not  a  single  public  school  in 
Alabama  today  that  a  student  cannot 
attend  no  matter  what  his  race. 

But  now,  the  bureaucracy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  decided  that  merely  allowing  a 
student  the  freedom  of  choice  in  attend- 
ing schools  is  not  enough.  Now,  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  is  closing  certain 
schools  in  order  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance in  all  our  public  schools.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  new  administration 
has  promised  the  Northern  States  the 
same  treatment,  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues from  other  parts  of  the  country 
may  soon  be  hearing  stories  similar  to 
the  ones  I  hear  every  day. 

In  many  cases,  a  practically  new  school 
has  been  closed  because  too  many  stu- 
dents of  one  race  were  attending.  In  other 
cases,  students  who  lived  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  their  schools  now 
have  to  make  long  bus  rides  to  their  as- 
signed schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  v.'as  not  the  intent  of 
this  Congress  that  the  abohshment  of 
segregation  in  our  schools  was  to  mean 
racially  balanced  schools.  In  fact,  we 
have  specifically  written  language  Into 
our  laws  which  say  that  this  was  not  the 
intent.  Yet  the  bureaucrats  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  do  something  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  Supreme  Court  intended. 

Last  week  during  the  Lincoln  Day  re- 
cess, a  young  man  who  is  president  of  his 
high  school  student  body  came  to  see  me 
at  my  home.  He  told  me  that  a  Federal 
court  had  ordered  his  school  closed  and 
the  students  transported  to  another  high 
school.  He  pleaded  with  me  not  to  let  this 
be  done.  His  fellow  students  are  proud 
of  their  athletic  teams,  which  have  ex- 
celled in  all  sports.  They  are  proud  of 
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their  glee  club  and  band,  which  are 
widely  known  for  their  abilities.  The  en- 
tire student  body  has  esprit  de  corps  and 
want  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  their 
school. 

The  young  man  who  came  to  see  me 
Is  a  Negro.  His  school  is  a  predominantly 
Negro  school.  He  Is  free  to  attend  any 
school  In  the  county,  and  any  other  stu- 
dent In  the  county  Is  free  to  attend  his 
school.  The  teachers,  the  parents,  the 
clergy,  and  the  entire  Negro  community 
Is  opposed  to  the  closing  of  their  school. 
Recently,  they  held  a  parade  through  the 
small  town  to  demonstrate  their  feelings 
on  this  matter.  These  people  do  not  want 
their  school  closed,  yet  HEW  says  It  will 
be  closed  next  year. 

We  In  the  South  have  always  been 
accused  of  being  paternalistic  toward  the 
Negro.  Now  who  is  being  paternalistic? 
Now  who  is  saying  to  the  Negro.  "You 
do  not  have  intelligence  enough  to  know 
what  is  best  for  you.  so  we  are  going  to 
tell  you  what  to  do?" 

Mr.  Sgeaker.  I  told  the  young  man 
who  came  to  see  me,  and  I  told  his  teach- 
ers and  his  parents,  that  I  could  not  help 
them.  It  is  beyond  me  and  It  Is  apparently 
beyond  this  Congress  to  halt  some  of  the 
absurd  rulings  of  some  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  this  country  and  some  of  the 
idiotic  rulings  of  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
Oovernment.  But  I  promised  them  that 
I  would  tell  this  Congress  exactly  what 
Is  going  on  and  exactly  how  the  Negro 
students  and  parents  of  a  school  which 
is  about  to  be  closed  for  the  sake  of  Inte- 
gration feel. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  letters  from  concerned  citizens 
of  the  community  affected,  and  also  an 
article  by  David  Lawrence  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  10  Issue  of  U.S. 
News  k  World  Report. 

Psu.  Crrr,  Ala., 
February  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Bnx  Nichols, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  CoNcmxasMAN :  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive to  you  for  the  cordial  reception  you  gave 
me  in  your  lovely  bome  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1969.  I  enjoyed  tbe  conversation 
and  was  greatly  enthused  with  the  interest 
you  showed  in  trying  to  help  lu  maintain  the 
present  status  at  our  school. 

Letters  have  been  maUed  to  you  from  the 
student  body,  churches,  parents  and  other 
civic  organization. 

We  will  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  the 
efforts  you  render  in  helping  to  maintain  our 
high  school  department. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Babbt  Chaxub  MoCot. 

Pell  Cttt,  Ala., 
Jantiary  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Bn.L  Nichols, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkaa  Mb.  Nichols:  We,  the  members 
of  the  Trustee  Board  of  the  St.  Clair  County 
Training  School,  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  abolishing  of  our  High  School  Depart- 
ment. The  school  presently  consists  of 
Grades  1-13.  and  we  would  like  to  maintain 
these  grades.  If  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment is  taken  away,  there  will  not  be  one 
predominantly  all  Negro  High  School  In  St. 
Clair  County.  Our  school  Is  accredited  by  the 
State  Department  and  one  of  the  few  schools 
In  the  State  of  Alabama  to  be  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges. 


We,  as  board  members,  feel  that  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  schools  In  our  county,  dis- 
trict or  State,  with  an  excellent  curriculum 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural needs  of  our  children.  We  realize  tbe 
excellent  Job  that  our  competent  and  qual- 
ified principal  and  staff  are  doing  In  prepar- 
ing our  children  to  be  worthwhile  citizens 
and  to  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
tomorrow. 

The  losing  of  our  High  School  will  bring 
bleakness  and  despair  to  the  students,  teach- 
ers, parents  and  the  Immediate  and  sur- 
rounding communities. 

So,  we  are  faithfully  asking  you  as  ova 
representative  to  render  your  service  and  ef- 
forts m  helping  us  to  maintain  the  present 
status  of  our  school. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LoNNix  Davis, 
Chairinan  of  Trustee  Board. 

JaMXS    CrNNINOHAM, 

Rev.  James  KmicszT, 

Board  Membert. 

Ptll  CtTT.  Ala., 
January  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dkas  Mk.  Nichols:  We.  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  and  citizens  of  the  Pell 
City  and  surrounding  communities  are  deeply 
concerned  with  a  perplexing  situation.  We 
have  been  Informed  that  In  the  very  near 
future,  our  school,  the  St.  Clalr  County 
Training  School,  located  In  Pell  City,  which 
presently  consists  of  Orades  1-12.  will  become 
an  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School.  Our 
school,  a  modern  brick  veneer  structure,  with 
a  competent  and  an  energetic  principal  and 
a  qualified  staff  are  working  faithfully  and 
diligently  with  our  children  In  trying  to  meet 
their  educational,  social,  and  cultural  needs. 
It  win  be  very  regrettable  to  mm  that  If  the 
High  School  Department  Is  taken  away,  there 
win  not  be  one  predominantly  all  Negro 
High  School  in  St.  Clalr  County.  We  feel  that 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  schools  In  our 
cotmty,  district,  or  the  State  of  Alabama.  It 
Is  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Southern  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  smd  Colleges. 

We  are  seeking  your  help  as  our  Congress- 
man and  representative  from  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  our  district  to  render  your  serv- 
ice and  efTorts  in  helping  us  to  maintain  the 
present  statiis  of  our  school. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Oeobou  L.   Knuurr, 

President  of  P.TA. 

LOtnZA    tiANZ. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee. 

hSXZJX    FOKMAN, 

Member  of  Executive  Committee. 

Fnar  Baptist  Chxhich, 
Riverside,  Ala.,  January  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Nichols:  We,  tbe  clergymen, 
citizens,  patrons,  and  parents  of  the  Pell  City 
and  surrounding  communities  are  deeply 
concerned  with  a  perplexing  situation.  We 
have  been  Informed  that  In  the  very  near 
future,  our  school,  the  St.  Clalr  County 
Training  School,  located  In  Pell  City,  Ala., 
which  presently  consists  of  Orades  1-12,  will 
become  an  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
School. 

We  are  seeking  your  help  as  our  Congress- 
man and  representative  from  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  our  district  to  render  your  serv- 
ice and  efforts  In  helping  to  maintain  the 
present  status  of  our  school. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Poole,  Pastor;  James  Phillips. 
Lonnle  P.  Davis.  Deacons;  Rev.  E.  L. 
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Hawkins,  Pastor;  James  Cunningham. 
Franklyn  Henderson.  Llndsey  Miller, 
Billy  Oene  Bedford,  Deacons. 


What  Is  the  "Law  or  the  Land"  on  Racul 
Imbalance? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
United  States  rendered  Its  opinions  In  1954 
and  1966  dealing  with  desegregation  and 
racial  discrimination  in  public  schools,  there 
has  been  a  tragic  Indifference  to  what  Is  often 
called  the  "law  of  the  land." 

Local  school  boards  have  been  under  pres- 
sure not  only  to  "Integrate"  but  to  bring 
about  a  "racial  balance"  by  transporting 
Negro  children  to  schools  In  white  areas  or 
whites  to  schools  In  Negro  sections.  Indeed, 
federal  funds  have  been  withdrawn  as  a 
means  of  punishing  those  public  institutions 
which  have  not  taken  positive  action  to  cor- 
rect "racial  imbalance."  Disturbances  and 
disorders  have  arisen  In  many  cities  In  the 
North  as  school  ofBclals  have  been  unwilling 
to  bow  to  demands  that  children  be  bused 
from  one  school  district  to  another  so  as  to 
achieve  "racial  balance."'  It  has  also  been 
insisted  that  a  certain  proportion  of  whites 
and  Negroes  be  assigned  to  faculties  of  pub- 
lic schools. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  never  ruled  that  there  must  be 
"Integration,"  much  less  that  "racial  Im- 
balance" must  be  corrected,  when  segrega- 
tion Is  the  result  of  normal  conditions  and 
constitutes  no  deliberate  act  of  discrimina- 
tion by  a  public  a^ncy. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  let  stand  a  de- 
cision handed  down  on  July  15,  1956.  by  a 
three-Judge  court — consisting  of  two  Circuit 
Court  Judges  and  one  District  Court  Judge- 
In  the  case  of  Brlggs  v.  Elliott.  Its  opinion, 
which  Is  at  present  the  "law  of  the  land" 
on  discrimination  In  public  schools,  said  In 
part: 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  this 
cotirt  as  to  tbe  law  when  the  case  was  orlg- 
InaUy  before  us.  It  Is  our  duty  now  to  ac- 
cept the  law  as  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"Having  said  this.  It  la  Important  that  we 
point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  and  what  It  has  not  decided  In 
this  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the  fed- 
eral courts  are  to  take  over  or  regulate  the 
public  schools  of  the  States.  It  has  not  de- 
cided that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of 
different  races  In  the  schools  or  must  require 
them  to  attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they 
attend. 

"What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has 
decided.  Is  that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  that  It  maintains.  This,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  State  may 
not  do  directly  or  Indirectly;  but  If  the 
schools  which  It  maintains  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  ConsU- 
tutlon  Is  Involved  even  though  the  children 
of  different  races  voluntarily  attend  different 
schools,  as  they  attend  different  churches. 

"Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or  In  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schools 
they  attend. 

'"The  Constitution,  In  other  words,  does  not 
require  Integration.  It  merely  forbids  dls- 
crUntnatlon.  It  does  not  forbid  such  segre- 
gation as  occurs  as  the  result  of  voluntary 
action.  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  govern- 
mental power  to  enforce  segregation.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  la  a  limitation  upon 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  State  or  State 
agencies,  not  a  lltaltatlon  upon  the  freedom 
of  Individuals. 

"The  Supreme  Couit  has  pointed  out  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  In  accord  with 
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Its  decisions  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
school  authorities  and  that  the  function  of 
the  courts  is  to  determine  whether  action  of 
the  school  authorities  constitutes  'good  faith 
implementation  of  the  governing  constitu- 
tional principles.'  " 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  carried  out  the  basic 
concepts  set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  provided  for  desegregation  In 
public  education.  This  statute  says: 

"  'Desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  .  .  . 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance." 

This  same  law  authorizes  each  federal  de- 
partment or  agency  which  extends  financial 
assistance  to  any  program  or  activity  to  issue 
"rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  general  ap- 
plicability which  shall  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance."  But  it 
makes  the  following  stipulation : 

"No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall 
become  effective  unless  and  until  approved 
by  the  President." 

While  President  Johnson  approved  some 
regvUatlons  Issued  on  Dec.  3,  1964,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
nowhere  was  mention  made  of  the  specific 
prohibition  in  the  law  against  the  issuance  of 
"any  order  seeking  to  achieve  racial  balance 
In  any  school."  But  the  "guidelines"  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  actually  have  the  effect 
of  imposing  a  requirement  that  there  shall 
be  certain  percentages  or  quotas  of  Negro  pu- 
pils In  various  public  schools.  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  told  that  compliance 
is  "voluntary."  But  they  nevertheless  have 
been  threatened  by  punitive  action  if  they 
failed  to  carry  out  the  edicts. 

In  the  Issue  of  Feb.  6,  1967,  this  writer 
said: 

"The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  In- 
sisting on  what  might  be  called  'compulsory 
volition.'  The  States  and  cities  are  told  that 
the  'guidelines'  are  purely  voluntary.  If,  how- 
ever, these  yardsticks  are  not  applied,  the 
local  governments  then  can  lose  federal 
funds. 

"It  ^  the  duty  of  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Insist  that  regulations  be 
Issued  to  prohibit  any  Department  from 
threatening  to  withhold  school  funds  or  from 
taking  other  actions  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly seek  'to  achieve  a  racial  balance- In  any 
school.' 

"Why  shouldn't  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment be  required  to  obey  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  law? 

"To  Ignore  an  Act  of  Congress  or  to  violate 
its  explicit  provisions  Is  hardly  a  good  exam- 
ple of  government  vmder  a  system  of  'law  and 
order."  On  the  contrary.  It  Is,  unfortunately, 
another  tragic  Infringement  during  our  era 
of  'civil  disobedience.' " 

Will  President  Nixon,  who  has  Just  taken 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  permit 
the  "guidelines"  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  remain  In  effect 
Insofar  as  they  threaten  punishment  unless 
"racial  Imbalance"  is  corrected? 

In  many  areas  of  tbe  country  efforts  have 
been  made  to  put  into  operation  "freedom 
of  choice"  plans,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
reason  why  school  boards  shouldn't  open 
their  Institutions  to  students  who  come  from 
any  part  of  the  city.  There  Is.  on  the  other 
hand,  no  reason  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  punish  a  school  board  when  it  chooses  to 
admit  only  the  children  who  live  within  a 
particular  district  as  long  as  admission  la 
open  to  all,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

The  "law  of  the  land"  properly  calls  for  an 


end  to  segregation.  But  It  does  not  require 
"Integration"  as  a  means  of  correcting  "ra- 
cial imbalance"  which  Is  due  to  residential 
patterns  or  other  clrciunstances  not  con- 
nected with  discriminatory  practices. 

Yet  we  have  observed  In  the  last  few  yean 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  proclaiming  "guide- 
lines" which,  In  effect,  seek  to  correct  "racial 
Imbalance"  by  transporting  children  away 
from  the  school  which  they  would  normally 
attend,  while  other  children  are  bused  to 
that  same  school.  Faculty  members  are  being 
assigned  on  a  racial  basis.  Tbe  object  is  to 
have  in  some  Instances  at  least  the  same 
percentage  of  white  and  Negro  teachers  as 
students  in  a  school. 

The  big  question  before  the  country  today 
Is  whether  the  new  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington win  show  the  Indifference  to  the  "law 
of  the  land"  that  has  been  previously 
exhibited. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  Robert  M.  Finch, 
the.  new  Secretary  of  Hectltb,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  granted  a  60-day  extension  to  five 
southern  school  districts  which  were  sched- 
uled to  lose  federal  funds  because  of  an 
alleged  refusal  to  abolish  segregated  school 
systems.  Mr.  Finch  said  he  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  establish  and  review  the  facts 
In  these  cases  and  has  dispatched  a  team  of 
Investigators  to  each  district  "to  develop 
workable  and  effective  alternatives  within 
the  law."  He  recalled  that  Mr.  Nixon  during 
the  election  campaign  had  set  forth  "the 
proper  construction  of  this  provision  of  the 
law." 

The  Republican  presidential  nominee.  In  a 
public  speech  In  October,  said: 

"No  child,  black  or  white,  should  be  de- 
prived of  an  adequate  education.  I  would 
enforce  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  I  oppose  any  action  by  the  Office  of 
Education  that  goes  beyond  a  mandate  of 
Congress.  A  case  in  point  is  the  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  the 
schools.  The  law  clearly  states  that  'desegre- 
gation shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.' " 

The  total  vote  given  to  Nixon  and  to  Wal- 
lace was  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  bitter  feel- 
ing that  had  developed  throughout  the 
country  because  the  Johnson  Administration 
permitted  the  issuance  of  illegal  "guidelines," 
along  with  threats  to  curtail  federal  funds. 
In  order  to  attain  "racial  balance"  in  the 
schools. 

The  fact  is  there  are  various  ways  of  mov- 
ing toward  racial  balance  through  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  residents  in  different  com- 
munities. 

Our  citizens  want  a  fair  deal  for  every  race, 
and  they  do  not  want  governmental  power 
used  as  a  means  of  correcting  "racial  Im- 
balance" arising  from  natural  causes.  The 
"law  of  the  land"  must  be  properly  admin- 
istered to  retain  the  support  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people. 


ATTACK  ON  THE  SPIRALING 
CRIME    PROBLEM 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing,  for  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  package  of  10  crime 
bllL^  It  is  my  belief  that  these  bills  will 
present  a  united  attack  on  the  spiraling 
crime  problem.  These  bills  are  similar 
to  those  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff),  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  being  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  congressional  attack  on 
crime.  His  efforts — and  I  might  add,  suc- 


cesses— In  the  flght  on  crime  have  been 
many,  and  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  remarks 
he  made  when  introducing  similar  legis- 
lation on  January  15,  1969,  which  appear 
on  page  738  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  that  day.  An  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  bail  reform  bill  that  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  has  been  inserted  In  the 
Record  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCxTLLOCH)  at  page  1136  of  the  Record 
for  January  16,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  Intend  here  to 
discuss  each  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  has  done  that  with 
eloquence  in  the  remarks  referred  to 
above.  However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  it 
Is  my  hope  that  these  bills  will  provide 
the  framework  around  which  an  effec- 
tive crime  program  can  be  based.  The 
soaring  crime  rate  is  appalling.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  FBI  bulletin,  crime  rose 
19  percent  in  the  first  9  months  of  1968 
over  the  same  period  in  1967.  Further- 
more, the  total  number  of  crimes  re- 
ported in  1968  was  about  4.6  million,  or 
really  750,000  more  crimes  than  the  year 
before.  One  out  of  every  fifty  persons  will 
be  the  victim  of  a  crime  this  year.  One 
out  of  every  twenty  Juveniles  will  com- 
mit a  crime  this  year.  The  cost  of  crime 
is  also  a  dark  picture  indeed.  It  was  $27 
billion  in  1967,  and  about  $31  billion  in 
1968.  But  the  cold  figures  on  the  cost  of 
crime  do  not  tell  of  the  heartbreak  and 
human  misery  that  accompanies  those 
figures. 

The  future  is  also  bleak.  As  John  N. 
Mitchell,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  said  before  the  Conference  on 
Crime  and  Urban  Crisis  of  the  National 
Emergency  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  in 
San  Francisco  on  February  3  of  this  year: 

Today  crime  has  assumed  a  new  and  fright- 
ening dimension  which  is  casting  In  doubt 
our  traditional  ability  to  be  the  free  and  in- 
dependent men  that  our  forefathers  were. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  crime  is  intimidating 
us — ^Is  forcing  us — to  change  the  fabric  of 
our  society  and  our  Inability  to  control  crime 
Is  a  courtship  with  national  disaster. 

Anyone  doubting  the  validity  of  this 
statement  need  only  ask  himself  a  few 
simple  questions.  Let  me  ask  my  col- 
leagues— are  you  not  receiving  com- 
plaints from  your  constituents — the 
farmer  and  the  merchant,  the  business- 
man and  the  housewife — about  the  in- 
crease in  crime?  Have  they  not  all  felt 
the  sting  of  crime  in  some  fashion?  And 
In  our  dally  lives,  is  not  the  first  question 
we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  geographi- 
cal area  into  which  we  are  heading  is  a 
safe  area?  If  we  travel  at  night — espe- 
cially in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area — is 
not  the  first  question  that  comes  to  mind 
one  of  personal  safety,  and  safety  for 
our  family?  I  think  the  answers  to  each 
of  these  questions  can  only  serve  to  pin- 
point the  truth  of  the  remarks  made  by 
our  new  Attorney  General.  The  picture 
is  not  only  bleak — it  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able. And  for  those  of  us  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  there  is  no  necessity  to  shout 
about  the  crime  rate — we  read  about  it 
every  morning  in  the  paper.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  an  attack  on  crime  one 
of  the  main  thtusts  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  I  think  that  the  bills  I  have 
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introduced  would  go  a  long  way  to  aid 
that  flght.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Introduce  similar  legislation, 
and  hope  that  hearings  on  these  bills  will 
talie  place  as  soon  as  possible. 


POWELL  AGAINST  McCORMACK— 
MOTION  FOR  LEAVE  TO  PILE  AND 
BRIEP  OP  GEORGE  MEADER,  AMI- 
CUS CURIAE,  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
RESPONDENTS 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case    against    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  known  as 
Powell  against  McCorhack,  presents  an 
historic  confrontation  between  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. One  who  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
fundamental  issue  in  that  case  is  a  dis- 
tin^mshfed  former  House  Member,  Hon. 
George  Ihteader.   of  Michigan.  Because 
of  his  interest  as  a  citizen  in  protect- 
ing the  House,  he  has  followed  the  case 
closely.  As  an  able  constitutional  lawyer, 
he  has  found  some  points  that  were  not 
argued  in  the  courts  below,  and  has  pre- 
pared a  brief  on  those  points  which  he 
has  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
support  of  the  House,  amicus  curiae.  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  the  petitioner. 
Congressman  Powell,  has  filed  his  brief; 
the  respondents  have  been  given  until 
March  17  to  file  their  briefs;  and  that 
oral  arguments  have  been  set  in  the  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  April  21. 
Because  of  the  interest  of  all  Members 
in  the  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
include  it  with  my  remarks.  I  incorporate 
Mr.  Meader's  brief,   together  with  his 
motion  for  leave  to  file  it  amicus  curiae. 
I  am  further  informed  that  on  yesterday 
the  Supreme  Court  granted  Mr.  Meader's 
motion  to  file  a  brief  amicus  curiae. 

The  brief  follows: 
[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  Term,  1968,  No.   138) 
Adam  Clatton  Poweu..  Jr..  tt  al..  PrrmoN- 

ERS.    V.    John    W.    McCosmack.    vr    al., 

RESPOJTDEirr 
MOTION     FOR    LXAVZ    TO    flLX    BKI^F    OT    GEORGE 
MEADER.      AMICUS      CtnUAZ,      IN      SUPPORT      OP 
RESPONDENTS 

May  It  please  the  Court : 

The  undersigned,  Oeorge  Meader,  respect- 
fully moves  this  honorable  court  for  leave  to 
file  the  annexed  brief  amicus  curiae  In  this 
case  In  support  of  Respondents. 

1.  Applicant  served  as  a  member  of  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  between 
1951  and  1985,  and  lu  the  Eighty-third  and 
86th-88th  Congresses  was  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Prior  to  such  Congressional  serv- 
ice, applicant  served  for  approximately  four 
years,  commencing  In  July  of  1943,  as  Assist- 
ant Counsel  and  then  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Special  Committee  In- 
vestigating the  National  Defense  Program, 
popularly  known  as  the  Truman  Committee 
In  1950.  Applicant  served  as  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Subconunittee  Investigating  RFC 
Loans,  popularly  known  as  the  Pulbrlght 
Committee.  Subsequent  to  congressional 
service.  Applicant  served  as  Associate  Coun- 
sel and  then  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 


between  March  of  1»«S  and  August  of  1968 
Among  the  subjects  committed  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
for  study  was  relations  between  the  Judicial 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government. 
Applicant  has  followed  with  great  Interest 
the  developments  in  this  case  from  Ita  be- 
ginning to  the  present  time. 

2.  Applicant  believes  there  are  neceaaarlly 
Involved  in  this  caae  certain  historic  but 
deUcate  constitutional  Issues  which  the 
Court  should  consider.  Theee  issues  are: 

a.  Is  this  an  appropriate  class  action? 

b.  May  434  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* be  bound  when  only  6  members 
have  been  served? 

c.  Is  this  attempted  class  action  In  eSTect  a 
■ult  against  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea  aa 
a  leglslaUve  body? 

d.  la  the  House  of  Representatives  a  "per- 
son" or  "party"  that  may  be  brought  before 
the  Court  aa  a  defendant  in  a  suit? 

e.  If  tbe  House  of  RepresenUtlves  la  a  per- 
son which  can  be  made  a  party,  la  it  clothed 
with  the  sovereign  immunity  of  tbe  United 
States  Oovemment? 

f.  If  it  U  so  clothed,  has  that  sovereign 
Immunity  ever  been  effectively  waived? 

g.  Whether  the  suit  is  treated  as  one 
against  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
legislative  body  or  as  against  all  of  Its  mem- 
bers aa  Individuals,  does  the  Court  have  any 
effective  sanction  for  enforcing  Its  decree  in 
the  light  of  the  "freedom  from  arrest"  clause 
of  the  Constitution? 

3.  Applicant  beUevea  the  foregoing  Issues 
will  not  be  adequately  presented  by  the  par- 
ties in  this  case  because  these  issues  were  not 
adequately  presented  in  the  briefs  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Furthermore, 
Petitioners'  brief  in  this  Court  does  not  ade- 
quately present  these  Issues. 

4.  Even  though  Respondents  may  prevail 
on  some  other  grounds,  failure  of  the  Court 
to  comment  on  the  issues  raised  above  may 
be  a  precedent  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  be  sued  by  a  cltlEen,  or  citizens, 
through  the  device  of  a  class  suit.  At  the 
minimum,  in  the  event  the  Court  does  up- 
hold Judge  Harts  dismissal  of  the  above  ac- 
tion, on  grounds  other  than  those  enxmier- 
ated  above,  the  Court  could  appropriately 
Include  In  Ita  opinion  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  having  disposed  of  the  case  on 
other  grounds,  the  Court  did  not  find  It  nec- 
essary to  consider  and  reach  a  decision  on 
the  Issues  raised  above. 

5.  Applicant  has  requested  consent  to  file 
a  brief  amicus  curiae  from  the  parties  to  this 
case  under  Rule  42  of  the  Rules  of  this  Court, 
but  has  not  yet  received  from  either  party 
the  written  consent  requested. 

6.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  this 
case  affords  an  appropriate  occasion  for  tbe 
Court  to  grant  leave  to  file  the  brief  annexed 
hereto. 

I  therefore  \irge  that  leave  be  granted,  and 
respectfully  so  move  tbe  Court. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

OXORCE   MCADZR. 

I  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
October  Term.  1968.  No.  1381 

Adam  Clatton  Powxll.  Jr..  rr  al..  petition- 
ers,    r.    John     W.    McCormack.    et    al.. 

RESPONDENTS 

BRIEF    or    GCORCZ    MEADER,    AMICUS    CUUAZ,    IN 
SUPPORT    or    RESPONDENTS 

Facts 
Petitioners  commenced  this  action  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  Rule  23a  of  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  against  tbe  Speaker  and  five 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  90th  Congress,  individually,  and 
"as  representatives  of  a  class  of  citizens  who 
are  presently  serving  In  the  90th  Congress  as 
members  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives," 
and  also  against  three  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


The  PetlUoners  sought  a  temporary  and 
permanent  injunction  restraining  Reeix>nd- 
ents  from  enforcing  and  operating  under 
House  Resolution  278,  adopted  March  1.  1967. 
excluding  Representative-elect  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  from  the  90tb  Congress. 

Attorney  Bruce  Bromley,  after  appearing 
specially  on  behalf  of  Respondents,  moved 
to  dismiss  the  action  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Court  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  or  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit. 

District  Judge  Hart  dismissed  the  suit  "for 
want  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter." 
basing  his  decision  on  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  the  Judicial  and 
leglslaUve  branches  of  the  government. 

The  Circuit  Oourt  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  affirmed  Judge  Hart's  or- 
der dismissing  the  suit  but  in  their  opinions 
held  that  they  did  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
defendants  and  the  cause  was  justiciable  but 
In  their  discretion  they  decided  it  was  Inap- 
propriate to  exercise  their  Jurisdiction. 
Question 
May  Petitioners,  either  individually,  or  as 
representatives  of  a  class,  maintain  an  action 
In  a  United  States  District  Court  against  Re- 
spondents, either  as  Individuals  In  their  leg- 
islative capacity  or  as  representatives  of  a 
class  consisting  of  all  members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  90th  Congress,  or 
against  the   U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Itself  as  a  legislative  body? 
Argument 
Introduction 
Although   the  imderslgned  has  views  on 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  House  Resolution  278.  and  on  the  power 
of  the  Hoiose  of  Representatives  to  Judge  the 
qualifications  of  its  members:  and  the  extent 
of  that  power,  and  other  issues  such  aa  Jus- 
ticiability, the  extent  of  federal  court  Jiirls- 
dlctlon  over  cases  arising  under  the  laws  or 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  speech 
and    debate    clause    and    immunity    rising 
therefrom,  and  the  political-question  Issue: 
none  of  these  matters  will  be  discussed  in 
Applicant's  brief  because  the  AppUcant  de- 
sires to  focus  attention  upon  the  propriety  of 
the  procedure  In  this  suit,  namely,  whether 
or  not  the  device  of  a  class  action  under  Rule 
23  of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  Is  avail- 
able for  a  citizen  to  commence  an  action 
agfllDst  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 
I.  This  Is  Not  an  Appropriate  Class  Action 

In  determining  whether  all  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th 
Congress  are  a  "class,"  so  that  they  may  be 
effectively  Joined  as  defendants  through  the 
service  of  process  on  six  members  as  repre- 
sentatives of  that  class,  tbe  following  con- 
siderations are  relevant: 

1.  Eacb  Individual  member  Is  tbe  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  constituency  and  no  two 
constituencies  are  the  same. 

2.  Each  member  must  cast  his  own  vote 
and  may  not  transfer  the  right  to  his  vote  to 
any  other  member  or  person. 

3.  A  seat  in  Congress,  unlike  a  share  of 
stock,  cannot  be  sold  or  transferred. 

4.  To  bind  member  A,  who  was  not  served 
or  represented  In  the  Instant  case,  by  a  de- 
cree against  member  B,  who  was  served  and 
appeared  by  counsel,  would  deny  due  process 
to  A  and  to  tbe  constituents  he  represents. 

5.  It  Is  the  very  essence  of  a  legislative 
body  to  hold  and  advance  differing  points  of 
view.  Indeed,  tbe  debate  on  H.  Res.  278 
(March  1.  1967).  as  well  as  the  debate  on  H. 
Res.  376  (March  9.  1967)  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  employ  counsel,  are  evidence  of 
widely  differing  views  of  members— not  only 
on  the  seating  of  Powell — but  even  on  the 
manner  In  which  the  suit  against  some  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  House  should  be 
defended. 

6.  Some  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  Republicans,  others  are 
Democrats,  some  voted  In  favor  of  Powell  at 
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various  stages  In  tbe  proceedings  of  March  1, 
1967,  other  voted  against  him. 

7.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  small 
group  of  members  such  as  the  six  served  In 
the  Potoell  case  can  appropriately  "repre- 
sent" other  members  who  were  not  served. 
It  Is  difficult  to  conceive,  for  Instance,  that 
Representative  Celler.  who  is  a  named  de- 
fendant, could  represent  Representative  H.  R. 
Oroes  of  Iowa. 

8.  428  elected  members  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  are  not  "too  numerous"  to 
be  brought  before  the  Court  aa  defendants 
when  the  purpose  of  the  action  Is  to  bind 
them  individually  In  the  exercise  of  their 
legislative  discretion. 

9.  Under  Rule  23c  of  the  Rules  of  Federal 
Civil  Procedure,  defendants  sought  to  be 
Joined  as  a  class,  but  not  served  with  process, 
are  entitled  to  notice,  and  have  the  option 
of  being  excluded  or  entering  an  appearance 
through  their  own^  counsel.  The  pertinent 
provisions  are  as  follows: 

"(c)  Determination  by  order  whether  class 
action  to  be  maintained;  Notice:  Judgment: 
Actions  conducted  partially  as  class  actions. 

"(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action  brought  as  a  class 
action,  tbe  court  shall  determine  by  order 
whether  it  Is  to  be  so  maintained.  An  order 
under  this  subdivision  may  be  conditional, 
and  may  be  altered  or  amended  before  tl>e 
decision  on  the  merits. 

"(2)  In  any  class  action  maintained  under 
subdivision  (b)  (3),  the  court  shall  direct  to 
the  members  of  the  class  the  best  notice 
practicable  under  the  circumstances,  includ- 
ing individual  notice  to  all  members  who 
can  be  Identified  through  reasonable  effort. 
The  notice  shall  advise  each  member  that 

(A)  the  court  will  exclude  him  from  the 
class  If  he  so  requests  by  a  specified  date; 

(B)  tbe  Judgment,  whether  favorable  or 
not,  wUl  include  all  members  who  do  not 
request  exclusion;  and  (C)  any  member 
who  does  not  request  exclusion  may.  If  he 
desires,  enter  an  appearance  through  his 
counsel. . . ." 

10.  E^ven  If  all  434  members.  Individually, 
could  be  Joined  as  defendants  In  a  class 
action,  as  Individuals,  this  still  would  not 
reach  the  result  requested  by  Petitioners. 
Even  If  eacb  of  the  434  members  should 
individually,  or  vTlth  co-sponsorship  In 
groups  of  twenty-five.  Introduce  resolutions 
In  accordance  with  the  requests  of  Petition- 
ers, still  no  action  would  occur  officially  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  until  all  of  the 
procedures  under  the  Rules  and  precedents 
of  the  House  had  been  undertaken  to  valid- 
ly adopt  a  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Tbe  only  meaningful  relief  tbe 
Court  could  grant  would  be  against  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  legislative 
body,  not  against  Its  entire  membership  as 
individual  representatives. 

II.  The  House  of  Representatives  Is  Not  a 

"Person"  Capable  of  Being  Made  a  Party 

Defendant  In  a  Suit  In  the  U.S.  District 

Court 

A.  The  House  Of  Representatives  Is  not  a 
"person,"  natural  or  artificial.  It  owes  what- 
ever corporate  existence  It  has  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  defines 
Its  organization  and  its  powers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  one  branch 
cf  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
has  only  the  attributes  described  in  the 
Constitution.  Nowhere  In  the  Constitution  Is 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  or  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Its  branches, 
given  the  power  to  sue  or  be  sued. 

Whether  the  Congress  through  the  exercise 
of  Its  legislative  power  could  vest  In  Itself  or 
In  either  or  both  of  Its  branches  the  power 
to  sue  or  be  sued  would  be,  for  tbe  purposes 
of  this  action.  Idle  speculation,  because  the 
Congress  has  never  passed  such  a  law. 

In  the  history  of  our  republic,  this  Is  the 
first  case  ever  to  reach  tbe  Supreme  Court  In 
which  plaintiffs  have  sought  to  make  tbe 


House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  or 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  a  party  defendant  In 
the  federal  courts.  This  historical  fact  Is  per- 
suasive in  Itself  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  legislative  body  may  not  be 
brought  before  the  federal  courts. 

B.  Even  if  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
a  "person"  with  the  capacity  to  be  made  a 
party  defendant  In  an  action,  it  is  clothed 
with  the  sovereign  immunity  of  the  United 
States  Government  which  would  successfully 
prevent  maintaining  an  action  against  it 
without  its  consent.  Petitioners  can  cite  no 
law  waiving  this  sovereign  Immunity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  xior  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  itself,  consenting 
to  be  sued. 

III.  Whether  the  Suit  Is  Treated  as  One 
Against  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
Legislative  Body  or  as  Against  All  of  Its 
Members  as  Individuals,  the  Courts  Do  Not 
Have  Any  Effective  Sanction  for  Enforcing 
a  Decree  in  the  Light  of  the  "Freedom  From 
Arrest"  Clause  of  the  Constitution 
Article  I.  Sec.  6.  Clause  2,  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  provides  as  follows  with 
respect  to  Senators  and  Representatives: 

"They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason, 
Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged 
from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the 
Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  In  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  same;" 

A  decree  granting  the  affirmative  relief 
prayed  by  Petitioners  would  be  enforceable 
through  contempt  proceedings  and  Imprison- 
ment of  Respondents.  Such  enfoi  cement 
sanction  against  respondents  would.be  un- 
available by  reason  of  the  "freedom  from 
arrest"  clause  quoted  above. 

If  the  "freedom  from  arrest"  clause  is  not 
a  bar  to  imprisonment  for  contempt,  the 
legislative  process  would  come  to  a  halt. 
Conclusion 
It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals  should  be 
vacated  and  the  case  remanded  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  with  directions  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  on  the  grounds  that  it  does  not 
present  an  appropriate  class  action  under 
Rule  23  of  the  Civil  Rules  of  Procedure;  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  legislative 
body  may  not  be  made  a  party  defendant  In 
a  suit  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
and  that  the  Court  Is  without  power  to  enter 
an  enforceable  decree  because  of  the  "free- 
dom from  arrest"  clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

In  the  event  the  relief  suggested  above 
is  granted  by  the  Court,  but  on  other 
grounds.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the 
Court  Include  In  its  opinion  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  because  of  Its  disposition  of 
the  case  on  other  grounds,  the  Court  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  reach  and  pass  upon  the 
Issues  raised  In  this  brief. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Meader. 

Amicus  Curiae. 


35,000  veterans  and  widows  have  been 
inadvertently  dropped  from  eligibility 
lists  because  of  misinformation  reported 
on  this  form,  or  because  of  failure  to 
send  it  back. 

My  bill  simply  amends  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  the  need 
and  necessity  of  sending  this  form  to 
World  War  I  veterans  who  are  70  years 
of  age  and  who  have  been  receiving  their 
rightful  benefits  for  2  calendar  years. 

Complicated  forms  are  difficult  for  all 
of  our  citizens,  but  can  be  even  more 
trying  and  burdensome  to  our  elderly.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  requirement 
is  necessary  as  only  in  very  rare  in- 
stances do  we  find  people  in  this  age 
bracket  who  are  able  to  increase  their 
income  over  what  they  had  been  earn- 
ing the  2  previous  years. 


ELIMINATION  OF  ANNUAL  INCOME 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  to  emancipate  a 
large  group  of  our  citizens  from  the 
odious  chores  of  being  required  to  com- 
plete an  annual  income  questionnaire. 
This  move  alone  is  estimated  to  be  able 
to  save  roughly  S5  million  in  tax  funds 
spent  in  office  work  In  connection  with 
the  preparation,  compiling,  and  filing  of 
these  veterans  income  questionnaires. 

The  national  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  stated  that  over 


ELIMINATION    OF    LOOPHOLES    IN 
TAX  LAWS 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  American  farmer,  and  for 
that  matter,  all  taxpayers. 

Other  bills  have  been  proposed  to  elim- 
inate present  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws 
as  they  relate  to  agriculture.  However, 
my  bill  differs  in  one  respect  from  the 
so-called  Metcalf  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress — 
but  that  change  is  not  without  impor- 
tance. 

The  change,  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  its  published  re- 
port, would  treat  all  taxpayers  alike, 
regardless  of  the  level  of  their  nonfarm 
income.  While  other  bills  would  disallow 
the  offsetting  of  any  farm  losses  against 
nonfarm  income  of  persons  earning  more 
than  $30,000  off  the  farm,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  simply  limit  the 
amount  of  farm  losses  which  could  be 
used  as  an  offset  to  nonfarm  income  to 
$15,000 — regardless  of  the  total  earnings 
of  the  taxpayer.  This  would  treat  all 
taxpayers  the  same.  Just  as  all  taxpayers 
receive  a  personal  exemption  of  $600, 
whether  they  earn  $1,000  or  $100,000,  my 
bill  would  allow  all  taxpayers  to  offset 
nonfarm  income  with  up  to  $15,000  of 
farm  losses  without  regard  to  total  in- 
come. According  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, this  legislation  would  produce 
an  awiditional  $145  million  in  tax  revenue 
and  would  affect  14.000  taxpayers.  Of  the 
increased  amoimt,  $55  million  would 
come  from  about  11,500  taxpayers  with 
nonfarm  incomes  of  more  than  $15,000 
but  less  than  $100,000  who  reported  farm 
losses — based  upon  1964  data.  The  re- 
maining $90  million  would  come  from 
about  2,400  taxpayers  reporting  nonfarm 
incomes  of  more  than  $100,000. 

Some  would  suggest  that  these  14,000 
taxpayers  have  been  involved  in  ques- 
tionable operations.  This  is  not  true.  Our 
income  tax  laws  provide  that  farmers, 
due  to  the  nature  of  their  business  and 
their  lack  of  access  to  sophisticated 
bookkeeping  methods,  may  adopt  a 
"cash"  method  of  accounting  for  income 
tax  purposes.  Due  to  further  advantages 
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given  certain  capital  gains,  a  number  of 
taxpayers  have  found  that  by  acquiring 
farm  property  and  combining  the  "cash" 
method  of  accounting  with  income  de- 
rived through  capital  gains,  they  can 
reduce  substantially  the  tax  on  their 
nonf  arm  Incomes.  The  law  currently  al- 
lows them  to  do  this. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  and  that  of  others, 
that  the  law  was  not  intended  for  this 
purpose  and  therefore  I  am  proposing  to 
change  that  law.  By  allowing  offsets 
against  up  to  $15,000  of  nonfarm  Income, 
the  bona  fide  farmer  and  his  wife  will 
still  be  able  to  Incorporate  more  modest 
nonfarm  incomes  with  their  farming  op- 
erations. Let  me  say.  with  net  farm  In- 
come at  today's  low  levels,  many 
farmers  mxist  seek  off-farm  Income  just 
to  keep  in  business. 

I  do  not  see  farmers  gaining  from  this 
legislation  any  more  than  other  tax- 
payers. But  without  this  legislation, 
farmers  could  lose  a  great  deal.  The  only 
suggested  alternative  to  this  legislation 
is  to  put  to  an  end  "cash"  accounting  for 
farmers.  ^Fhe  added  cost  of  accrual  meth- 
od accounting  to  thousands  of  American 
farmers  would  be  disastrous. 


REFORM  OP  THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESroENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-81) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Reform  of  the  postal  system  is  long 
overdue. 

The  postal  service  touches  the  lives  of 
all  Americans.  Many  of  our  citizens  feel 
that  today's  service  does  not  meet  today's 
needs,  much  less  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 
I  share  this  view. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  expect  to  pro- 
pose comprehensive  legislation  for  post- 
al reform. 

If  this  long-range  program  Is  to  suc- 
ceed. I  consider  It  essential,  as  a  first  step, 
that  the  Congress  remove  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  political  patronage  In  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Accordingly,    I    urge    the    Congress 
promptly  to  enact  legislation  that  would: 
eliminate  the  present  statutory  re- 
quirement for  Presidential  appoint- 
ment and  Senatorial  confirmation  of 
postmasters   of    first,    second,    and 
third-class  ipost  offices : 
— provide  for  appointment  of  all  poet- 
masters  by  the  Postmaster  General 
in  the  competitive  civil  service:  and 
— prohibit  political  considerations  in 
the  selection  or  promotion  of  postal 
employees. 
Such  legislation  would  make  it  possible 
for  future  postmasters  to  be  chosen  in  the 
same  way  that  career  employees  have 
long  been  chosen  in  the  other  executive 
departments.  It  would  not.  however,  af- 
fect the  status  of  postmasters  now  in 
office. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  by  the  Con- 
gress would  assure  all  of  the  American 
people — and  particularly  the  more  than 
750,000  dedicated  men  and  women  who 


work  In  the  postal  service— that  future 
appointments  and  promotions  in  this  im- 
portant department  are  going  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness  for  the 
job.  and  not  on  the  basis  of  political  af- 
filiations or  political  Influence. 

The  tradition  of  political  patronage  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  extends  back 
to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  In 
a  sparsely  populated  country,  where  post- 
al officials  faced  few  of  the  management 
problems  so  familiar  to  modem  post- 
masters, the  patronage  system  may  have 
been  a  defensible  method  of  selecting 
jobholders.  As  the  operation  of  the  post- 
al service  has  become  more  complex, 
however,  the  patronage  system  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  costly  luxury.  It 
is  a  luxury  that  the  nation  can  no  longer 
afford. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  there  has 
been  increasing  agreement  that  post- 
master appointments  should  be  made  on 
a  nonpolitical  basis.  Both  the  first  and 
second  Hoover  Commissions  emphasized 
the  need  for  such  action.  So  did  the 
recent  President  s  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization,  headed  by  Frederick  R. 
Kappel.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
political  parties  have  proposed  legisla- 
lation  designed  to  take  politics  out  of 
postal  appointments.  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9. 
passed  a  bill  containing  a  provision  that 
would  have  placed  postal  appointments 
on  a  merit  basis.  Forty-two  such  bills 
were  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  during  the  90th  Congress. 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  public 
comment  that  followed  my  recent  an- 
nouncement of  our  Intention  to  disregard 
political  consideration  in  selecting  post- 
masters and  rural  carriers  suggests  that 
the  American  people  are  more  than 
ready  for  legislative  action  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  time  for  such  action  Is  now  at 
hand. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
legislation  are,  I  believe,  twofold. 

First,  the  change  would  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  on  the  part  of 
our  present  postal  employees.  These  are 
hard-working  and  loyal  men  and  women. 
In  the  past,  many  of  them  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  recognition  or  well- 
deserved  promotions  for  reasons  which 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  fitness 
for  higher  position  or  the  quality  of  their 
work.  For  reasons  of  both  efficiency  and 
morale,  this  situation  must  be  changed. 

Second,  I  believe  that  over  a  period 
of  time  the  use  of  Improved  professlonsd 
selection  methods  will  Improve  the  level 
of  competence  of  those  who  take  on 
these  important  postal  responsibilities. 
I  would  not  request  this  legislation 
without  also  presenting  a  plan  which  In- 
sures that  the  new  selection  process  will 
be  effectively  and  impartially  admin- 
istered. The  Postmaster  General  has 
such  a  plan. 

He  Is  creating  a  high  level.  Impartial 
national  board  to  assist  him  In  the  future 
selection  of  postmasters  for  the  400 
largest  post  pfflces  in  the  country. 
Regional  boaxdfe,  also  made  up  of  excep- 
tionally well-qualified  citizens,  will  per- 
form a  similar  task  In  connection  with 
the  selection  of  other  postmasters.  First 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  promo- 


tion, on  a  competitive  bfuls,  of  present 
postal  employees. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  also  initi- 
ated action  to  Improve  the  criteria  by 
which  postmasters  are  selected.  The  re- 
vised criteria  will  emphasize  managerial 
competence,  human  relations  sensitivity, 
responsiveness  to  customer  concerns,  an 
tmderstandlng  of  labor  relations,  and 
other  important  qualities. 

Proposals  for  additional  legislation 
dealing  with  the  selection  process  will  be 
included  in  the  broad  program  for  postal 
reform  that  the  Postmaster  General  is 
now  preparing. 

Some  of  the  needs  of  the  Post  Office 
clearly  require  extensive  study  before 
detailed  solutions  can  be  proposed.  Other 
problems  can  and  should  be  dealt  with 
now.  One  objective  which  can  be  met 
promptly  Is  that  of  taking  politics  out  of 
the  Post  Office  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  swift  enactment  of  legislation 
that  will  allow  us  to  achieve  that  goal. 
Such  legislation  will  be  an  important  first 
step  "towards  postal  excellence." 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thb  White  House,  February  25.  1969. 


MINE  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  first  major  pieces  of  legislation  must 
be  mine  safety.  It  required  major  disaster 
in  my  home  district  of  West  Virginia  to 
shock  the  public  and  the  public  officials 
into  the  realization  that  present  safe- 
guards are  not  adequate.  Now,  In  the 
wake  of  that  shock  it  is  important  that 
we  carefully  analyze  the  deficiencies  of 
our  present  legislation  and  its  enforce- 
ment. Make  no  mistake  that  enforcement 
is  lax.  The  orders  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  immediately  after 
the  Mannlngton  disaster  revealed  ex- 
treme laxness. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  stated 
last  year  that  advance  notice  of  inspec- 
tion, regular  or  otherwise,  has  been  per- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Mines 
could  be  put  in  order  for  Inspection  and 
once  inspection  was  made,  a  more  casual 
approach  to  mine  safety  would  follow. 
This  casual  approach  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  290  lives  in  1968.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
very  urgently  need  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  required  Inspections,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  thorough,  and  no  advance 
notice  Is  given.  We  need  to  increase  the 
number  of  spot  inspections. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  results  that  we  can  hope  for  through 
strengthening  the  current  procedures 
and  penalties  of  mining  safety.  We  must 
look  to  science  for  better  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant factors  in  mining  health  and  safety 
is  technology.  We  have  not  yet  developed 
the  equipment  to  communicate  effec- 
tively through  our  mines.  In  the  area  of 
health,  we  have  not  yet  developed  the 
scientific  knowledge  to  give  us  a  firm 
basis  to  deal  with  pneumoconiosis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  engineering  on  coal 
mining  equipment  needs  to  be  geared 
more  to  safety.  Our  mining  equipment  is 
not  engineered  so  that  dust  levels  can 
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conform  to  the  3  percent  mlllogram 
standard  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize,  we  must 
fight  the  war  against  unsafe  mining  on 
two  fronts.  We  can,  through  legislation 
and  administration,  tighten  our  safety 
practices  immediately.  With  better  safety 
standards  and  a  tougher  system  of  in- 
spections and  enforcement,  we  can  ex- 
pect immediate  improvement. 

Tife  second  front,  research  and  devel- 
opment, will  necessarily  take  more  time, 
but  because  of  that  we  should  begin  now. 
It  is  primarily  in  the  area  of  technologi- 
cal development  that  we  find  our  real  op- 
portunities for  making  mining  safe  for 
the  miner.  This  is  an  area  where  we  must 
concentrate  money  and  resources,  for  it 
is  here  we  can  expect  great  progress.  We 
must  have  breakthroughs  in  mining 
methods,  equipment,  and  health  if  we 
are  to  make  mining  a  safe  profession. 

We  must  find  ways  of  committing  the 
resources  to  achieve  these  break- 
throughs. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  recom- 
mended that  the  entire  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970  be  allocated  to  safety  and 
health  rather  than  matters  of  finding 
new  uses  for  coal.  This  may  be  a  very 
constructive  first  step  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  funds  within  that  budget 
that  are  available  for  reallocation.  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  this  research  and 
development.  Industry  should  enter  as  a 
fully  cooperating  partner  to  this  effort 
to  apply  technology  to  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Britain  has  been  mining 
coal  for  more  than  200  years.  She  en- 
joys a  safety  factor  approximately  twice 
as  great  as  ours.  Our  immediate  goal 
should  be  to  equal  that  standard  and 
then  to  surpass  it.  The  old  fatalism  about 
mining  being  a  dangerous  business  Just 
is  not  good  enough  today. 


THE  COAL  MINES  MUST  BE  MADE 
SAFER 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  was 
broadcast  over  WTOP  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision last  night: 

A  Brutauzino  System 

This  IB  a  WTOP  Edltortal. 

The  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia  are  in 
open  revolt  this  week  against  a  system  which 
has  brutalized  them  for  generations.  They 
are  up  against  some  tough  adversaries,  and 
they  deserve  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

The  miners  have  shucked  their  customary 
fatalism  to  become  political  activists,  and 
upwards  of  half  tiie  mine  workers  in  West 
Virginia  have  walked  off  the  Job  In  the  big- 
gest outp>oiirlng  at  Indignation  and  anger  In 
decades. 

Their  immediate  target  Is  the  state  legis- 
lature, where  a  strong  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  that  would  make  Ufe  bearable 
for  victims  of  black  lung — the  notorious 
miner's  disease — is  being  vratered  down. 

One  of  the  mo«t  grim  lUustratlons  of  ex- 
ploitation and  indifference  In  this  country 
Is  the  small  army  of  miners  in  West  Vir- 
ginia— some  20.000 — who  have  been  driven 
to  prematiire  retirement  by  black  lung  and 


related  diseases,  and  who  are  unable  to  draw 
any  kind  of  financial  compensation  for  the 
damage  done  to  them.  Even  those  who  have 
managed  to  meet  the  overly  rigid  require- 
ments for  compensation  now  In  effect  can 
eke  out  only  the  most  primitive  existence. 

As  WTOP  News  correspondent  Bill  Zim- 
merman found,  m  a  visit  last  week,  the  tra- 
ditional p>ower  centers  still  are  lined  up 
against  the  miners.  The  legislature  gives 
every  appearance  of  being  sympathetic  to  the 
big  coal  operators.  The  Governor  and  the 
state  government  generally  are  playing  to 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  And  the  mine  work- 
ers' own  union,  the  UMWA,  continues  to  be 
only  mildly  enthusiastic  about  the  health 
and  welfare  of  Its  own  members. 

Even  If  the  strikers  are  able  to  coax  a  good 
law  out  of  the  legislature,  full  justice  for 
the  miners  will  not  come  until  18th  century 
health  and  safety  standards  now  applied  in 
this  country  are  made  to  match  the  20th 
century  standards  by  which  coal  Is  mined. 

Black  lung  and  mine  disasters  also  are 
symptoms  of  a  social  disease,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  needlessly  they  will  dlnUnlsh 
our  claim  to  be  a  civilized  nation. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial — Norman  Davis 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  edi- 
torial appeal  for  action  at  the  State  level, 
I  certainly  hope  this  Congress  will  rise 
to  its  responsibilities  and  pass  meaning- 
ful and  effective  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation.  Such  legislation  must 
be  administered  effectively  in  order  to 
protect  thousands  of  coal  miners  who 
have  for  generations  been  overlooked  in 
this  Nation. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OP  INTERNAITONAL  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  a  most 
significant  anniversary  being  marked 
this  year  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  one  of  the  preeminent  agen- 
cies of  the  world  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  among  na- 
tions. Last  week  the  IIE  held  its  sixth 
conference  on  international  education 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  thereby 
began  a  series  of  events  to  celebrate  its 
50th  year. 

For  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, the  50th  year  brings  primarily  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  in  what  has 
gone  before  and  a  sense  of  challenge  in 
what  is  yet  to  come. 

Bom  50  years  ago  after  a  world  war 
that  devastated  nations  and  tore  them 
asunder,  the  IIE  dedicated  itself  to  the 
principle  that  people  could  learn  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  and  learn  to  live 
in  peace  together,  if  only  they  would 
learn  to  share  with  one  another  experi- 
ences of  both  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
Thus,  the  concept  of  international  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  was  in- 
stitutionalized— slowly  at  first,  but  rap- 
idly'building  upon  solid  foundations. 

And  although  the  last  50  years,  sadly, 
have  not  seen  an  end  of  war,  the  HE 
has  remained  firm  in  its  basic  belief: 
People  from  different  lands  and  different 
cultures  and  even  different  ideologies 
can  leam  from  one  another  and, 
thereby,  can  leam  to  live  with  one  an- 
other. 


Now  the  institute,  on  its  golden  anni- 
versary, is  concentrating  its  efforts  on 
the  development  of  an  even  broader  con- 
cept  and  an  even  broader  call  to  action. 
It  is  convinced  that  international  educa- 
tion can  be  an  Important  means  to  help 
solve  some  of  the  world's  most  pressing 
problems — problems  related  to  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  the  world's  food  supply, 
urbanization,  and  educational  and  politi- 
cal development  in  the  struggling  nations 
of  the  Third  World.  And  out  of  this  con- 
viction came  HE'S  sixth  conference  on 
international  education,  which  met  last 
week  to  determine  the  most  effective 
ways  of  pooling  educational  resources 
and  talents  to  seek  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Cosponsored  by  over  100  organizations, 
the  conference  brought  together  approx- 
imately 1,500  leaders  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, Government  agencies,  private 
organizations,  and  business  and  Industry 
from  70  countries. 

The  IIE  has  sought  and  continues  to 
seek  support  for  its  many  programs  from 
contributions  from  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  foundations.  Already  these 
private  sources  have  produced  pledges  of 
over  $1  million  to  launch  its  50th  anni- 
versary campaign — an  indication  of 
great  faith  in  the  current  program  and 
great  expectations  for  future  expansion 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1970's. 

But  the  institute  also  relies  heavily 
on  financial  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Government  to  carry  out  such  worthy 
programs  as  the  exchange  of  Pul- 
brlght  scholars.  Yet  Congress  this  past 
year  voted  to  reduce  the  budget  for  in- 
ternational exchange  by  almost  one-half. 
And  Congress  has  failed  to  take  any 
steps  to  provide  funds  for  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966.  Considering 
that  every  dollar  spent  now  for  interna- 
tional education  may  mean  ^hat  many 
millions  of  dollars  might  not  have  to  be 
spent  for  armaments  in  the  future,  we  in 
Congress  must  show  our  faith  and  sup- 
port for  the  programs  that  promote  the 
exchange  of  people  and  ideas  among 
nations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  introduce  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  U.S.  support  for 
the  designation  and  worldwide  observ- 
ance of  an  International  Education  Year 
in  1970.  The  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  now  resolved  that  the  year 
should  be  so  designated. 

Let  us  start  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
salute  to  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  in  its  50th  year,  to  pledge  our 
cooperation  In  every  way  possible  to  fur- 
ther the  principles  and  practices  of  in- 
ternational educational  programs.  Only 
then  can  International  Education  Year 
have  meaning  next  year — and  for  years 
and  years  to  come.  Only  then  can  we 
hope  for  peace  and  understanding  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 


FRANK  BORMAN'S  SECOND 
REENTRY 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Frank  Borman  and  his  fellow  astronauts 
returned  from  the  moon,  we  welcomed 
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and  thanked  them  for  outstanding  dedi- 
cation to  the  service  of  the  country. 
Prank  has  now  made  a  second  reentry 
from  a  tour  o#  the  earth  with  Mrs.  Bor- 
man.  Thousands  of  the  world's  people 
who  had  thrilled  to  the  live  news  coverage 
of  Borman's  lunar  orbit  have  had  the 
chance  to  see  and  hear  in  person  a 
modest  young  American  and  his  attrac- 
tive wife,  and  to  know  that  American 
technology  Is  still  only  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  the  American  man.  As 
one  who  has  witnessed  and  participated 
In  more  than  a  few  good  will  toiu-s  on 
earth  I  can  testify  to  the  strains  they 
Impose  on  the  good  will,  good  nature,  pa- 
tience, and  diplomatic  skill  of  the  travel- 
ers thttnselves.  The  Bormans  carried 
most  gracefully  both  their  message  and 
the  attendant  burdens  of  Jet  diplomacy. 
They  deserve  renewed  thanks  from  all  of 
us  for  demonstrating  that  sensitivity  and 
humility  can  survive  success. 


-    RCFAIN  $2.50  SOYBEAN  LOAN 

"  (Mr! 'feURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  a  large 
soybean  producing  area  and  In  behalf  of 
the  producers  in  my  district.  I  have  per- 
sonally urged  our  Secretary  of  AgrlcxU- 
ture  to  resist  the  pressure  to  lower  price 
supports  for  soybeans. 

The  argument  that  lowering  the  price 
support  from  the  existing  $2.50  to  $2.05 
or  lower  will  control  production  and 
guarantee  a  ready  market  simply  will 
not  stand  scrutiny.  Many  of  the  farmers 
I  retweeent  are  primarily  cotton  growers 
and  plant  soybeans  as  an  alternative 
crop  when  weather  conditions  and/or 
acreage  limitations  will  not  allow  cotton 
to  be  planted.  Several  times  in  the  past 
few  years  weather  has  precluded  cotton 
planting  and  these  farmers  have  avoided 
economic  disaster  by  producing  a  soy- 
bean crop.  We  know  that  these  farmers 
have  no  choice.  They  are  going  to  grow 
just  as  many  bushels  of  soybeans  as  they 
can  whether  the  support  price  is  $2.50. 
$2.25.  or  $2.  Obviously,  the  only  effect 
lowering  the  support  price  could  have  is 
a  decrease  in  the  fanner's  income.  In 
many  areas  where  cotton  is  predomi- 
nantly grown,  it  would  require  an  even 
more  drastic  change  in  the  soybean  sup- 
port level  to  obtain  appreciable  changes 
in  planting. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  nearly 
open-ended  potential  market  for  soy- 
betms.  Scientific  research  has  disclosed 
heretofore  undreamed  of  possibilities  for 
the  soybean.  Thus  it  would  seem  to  me 
Incongruous  and  shortsighted  to  be  con- 
sidering measures  to  limit  production 
when  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
developing  new  markets  and  retaining 
those  that  we  have.  In  the  latter  cate- 
gory would  fall  the  proposals  being  aired 
in  the  European  Economic  Community 
for  placing  an  unauthorized  tax  on  oil- 
seed products  traded  In  that  market. 

A  program  of  soybean  acreage  limita- 
tions woxild  be  far  more  palatable  than  a 
reduction  in  the  support  price,  if  the 
market  were  such  as  to  dictate  a  choice 
among  alternative*. 


PERSONAL  mCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTIONS 

(Mr  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RAIL8BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May 
of  1967.  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  I  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  increase  from  $600  to  $1,000  the 
personal  income  tax  exemption  for  a 
taxpayer,  his  spouse  and  dependents,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness  Today  I  am  reintroducing 
this  legislation.  My  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
present  $600  exemption  is  unrealistic. 

There  have  been  many  differing  views 
as  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  individual 
exemption  from  Income  taxes.  The  one 
which  ap(>ears  most  v«dld  to  me  Is  the 
premise  that  taxes  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  income  of  persons  until  their  mini- 
mum basic  needs  have  been  allowed  for. 
During  the  years  of  World  War  n,  the 
exemption  was  reduced  from  $750  to  $500 
per  person.  In  1948  the  amount  of  the 
exemption  was  increased  to  $600.  We 
have  never  even  returned  to  the  prewar 
situation  although  every  person  in  the 
United  States  knows  that  it  costs  more 
than  $600  to  provide  for  each  member  of 
a  family. 

The  $600  now  allowed  Is  demonstrably 
unrealistic  when  the  eroding  effects  of  in- 
flation and  the  increasing  tax  rates  are 
considered.  Every  taxpayer  has  seen  his 
earnings  eaten  away  by  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  cost  of  living  in  1968 
alone  rose  approximately  4.7  percent  over 
1967.  This  Jump  was  the  largest  since  1951 
when  Korean  war  inflation  caused  price 
Increases  of  5.9  percent.  This  is  only  one 
part  of  the  economic  squeeze  that  tax- 
payers face,  however. 

Fiscal  1969  will  go  down  in  history  as 
a  landmark  year,  because  taxes,  collected 
at  all  levels  of  government,  are  expected 
to  total  $247  billion.  This  is  $147  billion 
higher  than  In  fiscal  1956.  Tax  receipts 
by  the  Federal  Government  alone  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $170  bUUon  in  fiscal  1969 
and  exceed  1968  receipts  by  $24  billion. 
This  means  that  the  average  family  wlD 
pay  $3,927  in  taxes  in  fiscal  1969  which 
is  an  Increase  of  $370  over  the  previous 
year. 

These  factors,  inflation  and  increased 
taxes,  make  it  very  difficult,  of  course,  for 
the  American  taxpayer  to  make  ends 
meet  financially.  Recently  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  begim  to  study 
proposals  for  tax  reform.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  many  suggestions  have 
been  submitted  that  would  not  only 
make  the  present  tax  system  more  eq\il- 
table  but  would  also  provide  relief  for  the 
average  American  taxpayer.  In  this  re- 
gard I  hope  that  this  bill  and  other 
similar  proposals  will  be  studied  care- 
fully. It  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill  wUI 
help  those  who  need  help  the  most — the 
average  American  wage  earner — and 
should,  therefore,  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


FIFTEEN  MINDTES  AND  OUT 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any 
orderly  society  worthy  of  the  name  there 
are  things  you  do  and  things  you  do  not 
do.  If  you  do  the  things  you  "don't  do", 
sanctions  must  be  applied  against  you 
so  that  It  Is  publicly  recognized  as  "not 
worth  It" — or  whatever  the  rationale 
for  acceptance  of  a  social  norm  of  con- 
duct. 

One  of  the  things  you  "don't  do"  is  en- 
gage in  violence  or  criminal  conduct 
while  you  are  attending  school,  either 
public  or  private.  This  goes  for  students 
or  faculty.  The  "don't"  is  perhaps  writ- 
ten larger  for  faculty  whose  responsibil- 
ity awareness  Is  boimd  to  be  greater. 

The  courts  of  this  land  owe  It  to  the 
Nation  to  stop  mollycoddling  deliberate 
criminal  conduct  on  or  off  campus  by 
permissive  interpretations  of  the  first 
amendment.  Recently  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin  when  responding  to  a  question 
concerning  expulsion  from  campus 
forthwith  indicated  that  each  time  the 
imlverslty  administration  attempted  to 
take  forceful,  direct  action  against  dis- 
ruptive students,  challenge  was  raised 
in  Federal  courts  and  that  "almost  with- 
out exception  the  court  has  prevented 
the  university  from  taking  direct  action." 

However,  at  Notre  Dame  University,  as 
recently  reported  in  U.S.  News  8i  World 
Report,  the  atmosphere  Is  different. 
There  students  and  faculty  are  Informed 
in  advance  that  such  conduct  will  result 
In  expulsion  forthwith.  They  will  be  given 
15  minutes  to  think  it  over,  refrain,  or  be 
expelled.  This  is  as  It  should  be,  and  Notre 
Dame  is  to  be  commended  for  this  clear- 
cut  policy.  It  should  apply  throughout 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  land 
and  the  courts  should  help  not  hinder  the 
process  of  restoring  order  on  the  cam- 
puses of  America. 

The  article  follows: 

Deaumo  WrrH  Campus  Chaos — Notm  Dame: 
15  M»nm»  awd  Out 

(One  of  the  strongest  stands  to  be  t*ken 
by  any  college  agalnat  campus  violence  was 
announced  February  17  at  the  University  of 
NoUe  Dame.  In  a  letter  to  faculty  members, 
students  and  their  parents,  the  Rev.  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame,  out- 
lined Immediate  action  that  will  be  taken 
against  anyone  disrupting  university  opera- 
tions. Included:  On-the-spot  expulsion  of 
studenU  who  persist  m  disruptive  tactics 
after  a  warning  and  "16  minutes  of  medita- 
tion." Excerpts  from  the  Hesburgh  letter  are 
given  here.) 

Anyone  or  any  group  that  substitutes  force 
for  rational  persuasion — be  It  violent  or  non- 
vlolentr-wlU  be  given  16  nUnutes  of  medita- 
tion to  cease  and  desist. 

They  will  be  told  that  they  are,  by  their 
actions,  going  counter  to  the  overwhelming 
conviction  of  this  community  as  to  what  Is 
proper  here.  If  they  do  not  within  that  time 
period  cease  and  desist,  they  will  be  .^sked 
for  thler  Identity  cards. 

Those  who  produce  these  will  be  suspended 
from  this  community  as  not  understanding 
what  this  community  Is.  Those  who  do  net 
have  or  will  not  produce  Identity  cards  will 
be  assumed  not  to  be  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  win  be  charged  with  trespasslne 
and  disturbing  the  peace  on  private  property 
and  treated  accordingly  by  the  law. 

After  notlflcaUon  of  suspension,  or  trespass 
In  the  case  of  noncommunlty  members,  If 
there  Is  not  then  within  five  minutes  a 
movement  to  cease  and  desist,  students  will 
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be  notified  of  expulsion  from  this  commu- 
nity, and  the  law  will  deal  with  them  as  non- 
students.  ... 

There  seems  to  be  a  current  myth  that 
university  members  are  not  responsible  to 
the  law.  and  that  somehow  the  law  Is  the 
enemy— particularly  those  whom  society  has 
constituted  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  law. 
I  would  like  to  insist  here  that  all  of  us  are 
responsible  to  the  duly  constituted  laws  of 
this  university  cotnmuntly  and  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  land.  There  Is  no  other  gtaaran- 
tee  of  civilization  versus  the  Jungle  or  mob 
rule,  here  or  elsewhere. 

If  someone  Invades  your  home,  do  you  dia- 
logue with  him  or  call  the  law? 

Without  the  law,  the  university  Is  a  sitting 
duck  for  any  small  group  from  outside  or 
Inside  that  wishes  to  destroy  It.  to  Incapaci- 
tate it.  to  terrorlae  It  at  whim. 

The  argiunent  goes — or  has  gone:  Invoke 
the  law  and  you  lose  the  university  commu- 
nity. My  only  response  Is  that  without  the 
law  you  may  well  lose  the  university  and. 
beyond  that,  the  larger  society  that  supports 
It  and  that  la  most  deeply  wounded  when 
law  Is  no  longer  respected,  bringing  an  end 
of  everyone's  most  cherished  rights. 

I  have  studied  at  some  length  the  new 
politics  of  confrontation.  The  rhythm  Is 
simple: 

1.  Find  a  cause    any  cause,  silly  or  not. 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  cause,  get  a  few 
determined  people  to  abuse  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  community  so  as  to  force 
a  confrontation  at  any  cost  of  boorlshness 
or  Incivility. 

3.  Once  this  has  occurred — Justified  or  not, 
orderly  or  not — yell,  "Police  brutality!"  If  It 
does  not  happen,  provoke  It  by  foul  language, 
physical  abuse,  whatever,  and  then  count  on 
a  larger  measure  of  sympathy  from  the  up- 
to-now  apathetic  or  passive  members  of  the 
community.  Then  call  for  amnesty,  the  head 
of  the  president  on  a  platter,  the  complete 
submission  to  any  and  all  demands. 

One  beleaguered  president  has  said  that 
these  people  want  to  be  martyrs  thrown  to 
toothless  lions.  He  added.  "Who  wants  to 
dialogue  when  they  are  going  for  the  Jugular 
vein?" 

So  It  has  gone,  and  It  Is  generally  well 
orchestrated.  Again,  my  only  question:  Must 
It  be  so?  Must  universities  be  subjected, 
wlUy-nlUy,  to  such  intimidation  and  victim- 
ization, whatever  their  good  will  In  the  mat- 
ter? Somewhere  a  stand  must  be  made. 

I  only  ask  that,  when  the  stand  Is  made 
necessary  by  those  who  would  destroy  the 
community  and  aU  Its  basic  yearning  for 
great  and  calm  educational  opportunity,  let 
them  carry  the  blame  and  the  penalty. 

No  one  wants  the  forces  of  law  on  this  or 
any  other  campus,  but  If  some  necessitate 
It.  as  a  last  and  dismal  alternative  to  anarchy 
and  mob  tyranny,  let  them  shoulder  the 
blame  instead  of  receiving  the  sympathy  of 
a  community  they  would  hold  at  bay. 

The  only  alternative  I  can  Imagine  Is  ttxrn- 
Ing  the  majority  of  the  community  loose  on 
them,  and  then  you  have  two  mobs.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  would  opt  for  this  alterna- 
tlce — always  Itirfelng  In  the  wings. 

We  can  have  a  thotisand  resolutions  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  society  we  want,  but  when 
lawless  Is  afoot  and  all  authority  is 
flouted — faculty,  administration  and  stu- 
dent— then  we  invoke  the  normal  societal 
forces  of  law.  or  we  allow  the  university  to 
die  beneath  our  hapless  and  hopeless  gaze. 

I  have  no  intention  of  presiding  over  such 
a  spectacle:  Too  many  people  have  given  too 
much  of  themselves  and  their  lives  to  this 
university  to  let  this  happen  here.  Without 
being  melodramatic.  If  this  conviction  makes 
this  my  last  wUl  and  testament  to  Notre 
Dame,  so  be  It. 

IStkj  I  now  say  In  all  sincerity  that  I  never 
want  to  see  any  student  expelled  from  this 
community,  because  In  many  ways  this  Is  al- 
ways an  educative  failure.  Even  so,  I  mvist 
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likewise  be  committed  to  the  survival  of  the 
university  community  as  one  of  man's  best 
hopes  in  these  troubled  times.  .  .  . 

We  cannot  allow  a  small  minority  to  Im- 
po«e  their  will  on  the  majority  who  have 
spoken  regarding  the  university's  style  of  life; 
we  cannot  allow  a  few  to  substitute  force  of 
any  kind  for  persuasion  to  accept  their  per- 
sonal Idea  of  what  Is  right  or  proper.  We  only 
Insist  on  the  rights  of  all.  minority  and 
majority;  the  climate  of  civility  and  ration- 
ality, and  a  preponderant  moral  abhorrence 
of  violence  or  Inhuman  forms  of  persuasion 
that  violate  our  style  of  life  and  the  nature 
of  the  university. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PHILIP  N. 
BROWNSTEIN 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  Mr.  Philip  N.  Brownstein  re- 
tired as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  a  post  he  has 
held  for  the  past  3  years.  His  retirement 
brings  to  a  close  a  distinguished  career  of 
34  years  as  a  public  servant. 

Mr.  Brownstein  joined  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  a  year  after  it 
was  created.  His  steady  rise  through  a 
variety  of  positions  with  the  agency,  cul- 
minated in  his  appointment  as  PHA 
Commissioner  early  in  1963. 

During  World  War  n  Mr.  Brownstein 
served  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  for 
2  years.  Following  his  release  from  mili- 
tary service,  Mr.  Brownstein  joined  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  later  be- 
came the  chief  benefits  director.  As 
director  he  administered  all  VA  benefits 
programs. 

During  his  term  of  service  with  FHA, 
Mr.  Brownstein  played  a  large  part  in 
directing  the  housing  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  toward  our  national 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  everj^  family. 
He  is  an  administrator  with  few  equals 
and  was  instrumental  in  streamlining 
the  operations  of  FHA.  Through  in- 
creased efficiency  and  faster  service,  he 
made  it  easier  for  the  general  public  and 
industry  to  do  business  with  this  Federal 
agency.  One  of  Mr.  Brownstein's  many 
accomplishments  was  the  reduction  of 
FHA's  home  mortgage  processing  time 
from  weeks  down  to  days.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  substantially  shorten- 
ing the  time  it  takes  to  finance  an  apart- 
ment project  through  FHA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  time  per- 
mitted me  to  mention  Mr.  Brownstein's 
many  achievements,  but  they  defy  list- 
ing. His  years  of  service  were  marked  by 
great  personal  dedication,  innovation, 
and  success.  It  will  be  difficult  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Philip 
Brownstein. 


WELFARE  OF  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  tx)lnt  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall, 
Mrs.  James  Bond  Stockdale,  whose  hus- 
band, a  U.S.  Navy  captain,  is  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Hanoi,  visited  my  district  office 
to  reiterate  her  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
all  of  our  brave  American  fighting  men 


who  are  prisoners  of  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

At  that  time  I  expressed  my  concern 
to  the  distingiUshed  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
he  assured  me  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  continue  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  release  of  our  service- 
men. My  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  revealed  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  been  instructed  to  pursue  the 
matter  of  prisoner  of  war  treatment  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Paris  negotiations 
in  which  we  are  participating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  these  many  months, 
I  must  confess  quite  frankly  my  feelings 
of  frustration  as  I  observe  the  lack  of  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  numerous  other  governments 
of  the  free  world  to  seciu-e  the  humane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  CSeneva 
Convention. 

Although  North  Vietnam,  like  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam,  is  a 
signatory  to  the  (3eneva  Convention,  Its 
goverrunent  has  ignored  the  apE>eals  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  extend  the  specific  protections 
which  are  afforded  to  POW's  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  which  are  vital 
to  their  safety  and  well-being. 

The  Geneva  Convention  provides  that 
prisoners  are  not  to  be  isolated  from  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  It  specifical- 
ly states  that  prisoners  are  entitled  to 
correspond  with  their  families  and 
friends  and  to  receive  parcels  from  the 
outside.  The  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  is  entitled  to  visit  pris- 
oner-of-war camps,  to  speak  privately 
with  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  distribute 
imrcels  and  comfort  items  to  the  pris- 
oners. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  have  rigidly  refused 
to  comply  with  these  provisions  of  the 
Convention.  Some  U.S.  prisoners  In 
North  Vietnam  have  been  allowed  to  send 
a  few  letters,  and  several  prisoners  have 
been  seen  by  journalists  and  other  for- 
eign visitors.  However,  the  great  major- 
ity have  been  cut  off  from  every  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  Parcels  mailed  to 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  are  returned 
tmopened,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
letters  sent  to  North  Vietnam  are  de- 
livered to  the  prisoners.  The  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  C^oss  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
prison  camps  and  places  of  detention  are 
not  open  to  inspection. 

This  policy  of  isolation  of  prisoners 
of  war  is  both  illegal  and  inhumane,  and 
it  gives  grounds  for  deep  concern  as  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made  here  have  been  repeated  many 
times  on  the  floors  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  by  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  My  purpose  in  expressing 
myself  this  afternoon  is  to  again  bring 
the  matter  of  the  welfare  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Mem- 
bers exercise  whatever  Influence  and  per- 
suasion they  may  have  with  President 
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Nixon  and  urge  him  to  instruct  our  nego- 
tiators to  place  renewed  emphasis  on  in- 
cluding the  subject  of  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Paris  talks. 


PESTICIDES    CAST    A    POLLUTED 
SHADOW 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  Americans  are  overly  familiar  with 
the  word  "ecology"— it  deals  with  the 
siun  total  of  man's  environment.  Of  late 
It  is  more  in  the  news,  and  with  excel- 
lent reason. 

Man  in  his  drive  to  bring  order  to  the 
world  to  Insure  his  personal  comfort  ts 
altering  our  environment,  often  without 
a  second  thought  for  the  consequences 
of  such  acts.  One  of  these  is  the  lavish, 
unrestricted  use  of  pesticides. 

One  already  well  proven  result  of  such 
actions  is  pollution  of  our  total  environ- 
ment. The  ecology  of  our  earth  is  being 
altered  with  the  most  terrifying  potential 
consequences  for  mankind. 

Recent  hearings  In  Wisconsin  and 
testimony  by  scientists  there  have 
brought  to  light  the  framework  of  a  ter- 
rifying structure.  DDT  has  been  used 
broadly  and  often  in  our  Nation  since 
World  War  n.  Many  scientists  have 
called  for  an  end  to  wide  use  of  this 
pesticide.  It  is  my  belief  that  their  opin- 
ion should  be  heeded  by  the  Nation. 

Pollution  of  any  kind  knows  no  bound- 
aries. Political  lines  are  crossed  with  dis- 
regard by  the  filthy  air,  polluted  water 
and  Irritants  placed  in  our  environment 
by  man.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
their  effect  Is  ciunulatlve. 

Wlsconslr.s  waterways  have  become 
polluted  by  DDT,  a  pesticide  that  does 
not  break  down  easily.  Instead,  it  lingers 
for  years  in  air  and  waters  while  bxilld- 
Ing  up  In  the  bodies  of  wildlife.  Many 
species  have  already  been  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction because  of  its  action. 

In  the  past,  scientists  have  written 
learned  papers  deploring  such  imre- 
stricted  use  of  pesticides.  Industry  re- 
torts by  pointing  to  beneficial  effects  of 
such  products  cltdming  they  are  the  best 
or  only  method  to  accomplish  such  bene- 
ficial results. 

I  submit  that  Industry  has  done  a  dis- 
service to  our  Nation  and  perhaps  our 
world  by  deliberately  ignoring  the  fact 
that  dangerous  pesticides  do  not  have  to 
be  used.  There  exist  safe  and  nonpersist- 
ent  agents  which  are  readily  available. 
Industry  has  an  obligation  to  shift  to 
production  of  such  agents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  does  a  segment  of 
American  industry  persist  In  such  harm- 
ful and  shortsighted  opposition  to  fair 
criticism?  Why  does  it  Ignore  such  a 
clear  and  well-delineated  menace?  Do 
these  men  and  their  families  not  breathe 
same  air  and  use  the  same  water  that  the 
rest  of  us  do?  Are  they  not  also  in  jeop- 
ardy? Will  they  not  suffer  the  conse- 
quences along  with  the  rest  of  mankind? 

I  believe  our  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  the  learned  gentlemen  in  Wis- 
consin have  rendered  a  signal  public 
service  to  the  Nation.  They  have  at  last 


brought  Industry  out  In  the  open  and  to 
a  public  fonmi  In  order  to  answer  these 
accusations.  To  date.  Industry  has  not 
provided  satisfactory  answers  to  these 
accusations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  segment  of  Industry 
is  so  obsessed  with  profit  to  ignore  the 
national  well-being,  society  and  its  in- 
striunents  of  government  cannot  stand 
Idly  by.  We  have  a  duty  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unthinking  and  shortsighted  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment,  and  must  act 
shortly  before  it  is  too  late. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followliig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Yatis,  for  30  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 26;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  today,  for  30  minutes;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  PRELiNGHTnrsEN  In  two  Instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Maodkn,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Oaydos  in  three  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mayni.)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pirns. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiifSHALL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SicTH  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHXRLZ. 

Mr.  Klxppi. 

Mr.  Bttrtoh  of  Utah  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Oross  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Taft  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RED)  of  New  York  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Boland  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bocgs. 

Mr.  DmoKLL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Sdexs  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Frixdbl  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanha  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  In  two  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  Raricx  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  OiLBEST  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Flood  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  two  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtU  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

535.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  Reserve  Forces  for  fiscal  year  1968.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  n.S.C.  279;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

536.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  traos- 
mlttlng  a  copy  of  "The  MissUe  Sites  Labor 
Commission,"  an  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
that  Commission  for  the  period  1961-67 
under  ExecuUve  Order  10046;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

537.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  NaUonal 
Mediation  Board.  transmltUng  the  S4th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  Including  the  report  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  PubUc  Law  442.  approved  June 
21.  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  CTommerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TUNNET:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. A  report  on  measuring  hamlet  security 
in  Vietnam  (pursuant  to  H.  Res.  179,  90th 
Cong.)  (Rept.  No.  91-25).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HH.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
301  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
91-26).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  HJl.  7206.  A  bill  to  adjust 
the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  certain  officers  of  the  Con- 
gress (Rept.  No.  91-27).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT; 

HJl.  7568.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain  per- 
sons to  accept  gifts  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  objects  to  be  placed  In  the 
Capitol;  to  the  CX>mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ByMr.  BIESTBR: 
H.R.  7569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLET: 
H.R.  7570.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
Uon,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  7571.   A   bUl   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  include  the  sinter- 
ing and   burning   of  clay,   shale,   and   slate 
used  as  lightweight  aggregates  as  a  treat- 
ment process  considered  as  mining;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTB: 
H.R.  7572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  7573.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7574.  A  bill  to  provide  for  posting  in- 
formation In  poet  offices  with  respect  to  reg- 
istration and  voting,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Offices  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    CULVER    (Jor    himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  CoNTEKS,  Mr.  Deixenback, 
Mr.  DoNOHOE,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT,  Mr.  FoLET,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hastinos,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,   Mr.   Hosmeh,   Mr.   Jacobs,   Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  0'NEn.L 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Olsen,    Mr. 
Pike,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Sx  Oermain, 
Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  7576.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1054  so   as   to   limit   the 
amount  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used  to 
offset  nonfarm  income;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  7676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $7,500  or  lees 
a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
certain  other  fees  and  charges  paid  by  him 
for  his  education  or  the  education  of  his 
spouse  or  any  of  bis  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  7577.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayper 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  his  children  through  the 
12th  grade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  7578.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
HJl.  7579.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  7580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARB3TEIN: 
HJl.  7581.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives 


of  such  member  dies,  Is  captured,  is  missing 
in  action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  combat 
area;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  7582.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to   provide  that   an 
individual  may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  dei>endents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  7583.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  42,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  7584.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  States 
and  certain  cities  and  urban  counties;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    GIBBONS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Conters,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
St.  Once,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.    Btrne    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mikta, 
Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  ViGORiTO,  Mr.  Koch,  and 
Mr.  Neozi)  : 
H.R.  7585.   A  bill  to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  7586.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  7587.  A  bill  to  provide  that  dayUght 
saving  time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year- 
round  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KING: 
H.R.  7588.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  reenllstment 
bonuses  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KIRWAN: 
H.R.  7589.  A  bill  to  establish  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  certain  positions  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  7590.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Fed- 
eral felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7591.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
conditional  pretrial  release  or  pretrial  de- 
tention of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  7692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  investi- 
gative detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  Involvement  In,  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7593.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  extended 
terms  of  Imprisonment  for  certain  offenders 
convicted  of  felonies  in  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7594.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  CTode  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
injure.  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  fire- 
man performing  his  duties  during  the  course 
of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJ^7695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Investment  of  certain  in- 
come in  any  business  enterprise  affecting  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7596.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  investment 
of  Income  derived  from  certain  criminal  ac- 
tivities In  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  7597.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Improved  criminal 
procedure,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7598.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  (Trlme;  to  the  Oimmlt- 
tee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  7599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to  insure 
the  constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  7600.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  certain  sections  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966, 
Including  Increased  authorization  for  voca- 
tional education  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  7601.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  7602.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  a  compact  relating  to  the  pollution  of 
Chesapeake  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7603.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Immediate 
retirement  of  Federal  civilian  personnel  on 
oceangoing  vessels  upon  separation  from  the 
service  after  attaining  50  years  of  age  and 
completing  20  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  7604.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  program  of  child-welfare 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  7606.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  crime  to  in- 
duce, through  fraud  or  misrepresentation, 
any  person  to  travel  In  Interstate  commerce 
for  educational  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
HJl.  7606.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Schetter,  and  Mr.  Burton 
of  California) : 
H.R.  7607.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  supplementary  com- 
pensation for  permanent  total  disability  or 
death  from  lung  cancer  resulting  from  ex- 
posure   to    Ionizing    radiation    in    uranium 
mines;   to  provide  grants  to  States  for  re- 
search and  planning  with  respect  to  ionizing 
radiation  Injuries  in  uranium  mines;    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  7608.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Public   Works. 

H  R.  7609.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  employment  and  re- 
location assistance  for  veterans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  7610.  A  bin  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  States 
and  certain  cities  and  urban  counties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

HJt.  7611.  A  bUl  to  am«n<l  the  Iiit«niftl 
lUvenue  Code  of  lOM  to  incre^ee  rrom  $«00 
to  tl.OOO  the  personal  Income  Uu  exemptlona 
of  a  taxpayer  (lnclu<llng  the  esempUon  for 
a  apoiue,  the  exemption*  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptlona  for  old  •«• 
and  bllndneaa) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean*. 

By  Mr.  RKID  of  N«w  Tork: 

HJl.  7813.  A  blU  to  provide  a  special  milk 
procram  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RODIMO: 

HJl.  7613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  aa  amended, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  waate  treat- 
ment work*,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SAYIXJR: 

HJl.  7614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  cartaln  lands  to  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sxuarrz)  : 

HJl.  7615.  A  bUl  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  Oraod.  Canyon  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  ArUPQit.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.H.  7616.  A  blU  to  revise  the  boundarlea 
of  the  North  Cascades  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHKRLK: 

HJl.  7617.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used  to 
offset  nonfarm  Income:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HJl.  7618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Okaloosa  County.  Fla.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork: 

HJt.  7619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  allow  con- 
tainers for  certain  petroleum  products  and 
derivatives  to  be  temporarily  Imported  with- 
out payment  of  duty:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

H.R.  7620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  increase  from  91.680 
to  83.000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STACK>ERS: 

H.R.  7621.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr    TAFT- 

H.R.  7622.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
and  market  sharing  In  Iron  and  steel  mill 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTTr 

H  R.  7623.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries established  by  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  TBAOUB  of  Texas  (by  request)  ; 

H.R.  7624.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  standard  for 
recognition  of  certain  widows  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Ui.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  7628.  A  bill  to  .luthorlz*  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  John  Day 


FossU  Beds  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,   and  for  other  purpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  7626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  claaslflcatlon  of  certain  sugars,  sirups, 
and  molasses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARUES  H.  WILSON: 

HJl.  7627.  A  bill  to  amend  section  592  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.A.  1599),  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  7628.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7629.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  reHeve  certain  persons  from 
tiling  the  annual  Income  questionnaire  in 
connection  with  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ao- 
OABSO.  Mr.  BiACOi,  Mr.  Button.  Mr. 

CONASLX,   Mr.    DSLANXT,    Mr.    DULSKI. 

ICr.  FASBsmN,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hal- 

PBN,  tax.  Hanlkt.  Mr.  Hastuics.  Mr. 

Hobton.  Mr.  Kuto.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

McKmaixT.  Mr.    Pnot.  Mr.    Pnttni. 

Mr.  Poasu.,  Mr.  Rxn>  of  New  York. 

Mr.    RoBisoN.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 

ScBZXTXB,    Mr.    Stbatton,    and    Mr. 

Wtdlbi)  : 

H.J.  Res.  482.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 

to,  and  enter  into,  the  Mld-Atlantlc  SUtes 

air  pollution  control  compact,  creating  the 

Mld-Atlantlc    States    Air    Pollution    Control 

Commission  as  an   Intergovemmenui,  Fed- 

eral-SUte  agency:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COUOHLIN: 
H.J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 
H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 
HJ.  Res.  488.  Joint   resolution   authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
In  1969  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California) : 
HJ.  Res.  486.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Oovernment  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
Joint  United  SUtes-Mexlcan  Commission  to 
Investlgau  the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugs,  and  dangerotjs  drugs  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtee   to   provide    that   the    right    to    vote 
shall  not  be  dented  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  relative  to  equal  rlghu  (or  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO; 
H.J.  Res.  489.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  relative  to  equal  rlghU  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.  Res.  276.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  and  MetropoUUui  Affairs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  277.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  why  the  percentage  of 
black  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
killed  in  action  exceeds  the  ratio  of  the  over- 
all percentage  of  members  of  the  .\rmed 
Forces  who  are  killed  in  action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJt.  7630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felipe 
Guleng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  7631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leon  B. 
Llcos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adellua  A. 
Pajel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  7633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
CaUendo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Cervlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Rosa, 
Luigl,  and  AmelU  Gulstlno;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
McHugh:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7637.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roea 
Magro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Maida;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7639.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bruno  C. 
Palumbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7640.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mario  and 
RIU  Pelmonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7641.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Henry  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl-  - 
clary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  7642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Olgante:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 

HJl.  7643.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vita  Maria 
AbbaU  and  her  minor  children,  Antonlna, 
Oluseppa,  and  Valeria;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Castlgllone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl. 7646.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  SaUatore 
Cusumano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  7646.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  OaeUno 
Dl  Glaclnto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  7647.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Innlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Lo  Beno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7649.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  GluUo 
Mannlno  and  AUcia  Mannlno;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7650.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Attlllo 
Marra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7651.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fllippo 
Morlcl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7662.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Aurello 
Passalacqua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  7653.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Michel- 
angelo PetraUto  and  Gluseppa  Petrallto;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7664.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paolo  Re- 
parto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melchlorre 
and  Mariana  Tamburello;  to  the  Committee 
on'the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADiaiAS: 

H.R.  7686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyrldon 
B.  Adam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7657.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlamantls 
D.  Androutsopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7668.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
BUblkU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  7689.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Choraltls  and  Emmanuel  Choraltls;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  7660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Tljan  Munoz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

HJl.  7661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Sotlrlou  Koutsakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARET: 

HJl.  7662.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Bitton;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7663.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Cardlnale;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  7664.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Roppo,  his  wife,  Grazta  Ropp>o.  and  their 
children,  Mlchele  Roppo  and  Glacoma  Roppo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7666.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eddy 
Chl-Kwang  Tong  and  his  wife,  Hoo  Pool- 
Man  Tong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  DELANET: 

H.R.  7666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Charles  Mechaly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zoe 
Stavropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  7668.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Dl  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 

H.R.  7669.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Zlto 
Alba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7670.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Dlmltrloe  Kaldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclEtry. 

HJl.  7671.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
George  Kaldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  7672.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Flannsusa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7673.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Madeline 
R.  Schrelber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7674.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Christina 
von  Renner;  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  7678.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sheng 
Ming  Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  7676.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juanlto 
Pellicer  and  his  wife,  PlameU  Vargas  PelUcer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7677.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  TereslU 
Vlllaneuva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clMy. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  7678.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bento. 
Rosarla,  and  Benedetto  Blsconti;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7679.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Blago  and 
Roea  Barbaro  de  Tlrrusa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7680.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
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Lombardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7681.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Eugenlo 
and  RenaU  Sanacore;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  7682.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Dl  Domenlco  and  his  wife,  Giusepplna  Dl 
D<»ienlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols: 

HJl.  7683.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Duffy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  7684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Cappa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7688.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Roelna 
Parlsl,  Donato  Parlsl,  and  Gerardo  Parlsl;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7686.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Mario 
Saml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HJl.  7687.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paclencla 
Mallarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7688.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
Legaspl  Mayuga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.7689.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Theodore  J.  Vlollssl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.R.  7690.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
SUnley  V.  J.  Gan  and  Trees  M.  C.  Gan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.7691.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Honorata 
Anita  Organo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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THE    17TH   ANNUAL   PRESIDENTIAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VniGINlA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
17th  annual  Presidential  Prayer  Break- 
fast was  held  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
on  Thlirsday.  January  30.  It  was  at- 
tended by  the  President,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, members  of  the  Cabinet,  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Governors  of  vaHous 
States,  and  members  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Presidents  of  national  and  interna- 
tional labor  unions,  leaders  in  industry 
and  business,  chancellors  and  presidents 
from  colleges  and  universities,  and  citi- 
zens from  other  phases  of  our  economic 
life  were  present. 

This  year,  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  System  broadcast  the 
Prayer  Breakfast  to  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  uniform  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  the  2.200  worshippers 
at  the  breakfast  were  given  an  hour  of 
inspiration  and  devotion  and  truth. 

Prior  to  the  Presidential  Prayer 
Breakfast,  a  congressional  prayer  break- 
fast was  held. 

There  is  a  great  value  in  prayer.  Eliz- 
abeth Cottam  Walker  has  written  "Who 
Once  Has  Prayed."  Her  moving  lines 
are: 

Who  Oi*ce  Has  Prated 
Who  once  has  prayed  shall  live  In  prayer 
forever; 


This  Is  no  passing  Impulse,  to  depart 
Leaving  a  life  unscrolled,  a  seeking  mind 
Untouched  by  light.  A  prayer  will  lift  the 

heart 
To  realms  unsensed  in  crowded,  active  hours 
Burdened  with  tasks.  Like  a  bell's  clear  ring- 
ing 
A  sincere  prayer  renews,  and  echoing,  blesses. 
And  sets  each  life  so  touched  to  rhythmic 
singing. 

Whom  prayer  has  winged  to  set  the  spirit 
soaring. 

Though  brief  the  flight,  shall  never  rise 
alone: 

Companioned  by  light,  and  by  an  Inward 
hearing. 

Will  listen  always  for  a  prompting  tone. 

Who  once  has  prayed,  though  life  be  etched 
in  sorrow, 

Shall  walk  in  light  toward  a  bright  to- 
morrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  two  programs  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  latter  event  published  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
grams and  the  proceedings  of  the  Presi- 
dential Prayer  Breakfast  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Congressional  Prater  Breakfast 

PROGRAM 

Sea  Chanters:  "God  of  Our  Fathers." 
Presiding:  The  Honorable  Albert  H.  Qule, 

U.S.  House  Of  Representatives. 

Invocation:  The  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

U.S.  Ifouse  of  Representatives. 

BREAKFAST 

Introduction  of  head  table  and  statement: 
The  Honorable  Albert  H.  Qule. 

Old  Testament  reading  and  comments: 
The  Honorable  George  Romney,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Prayer  for  national  leaders:  The  Honorable 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  U.S.  Senate. 

New  Testament  reading  and   comments: 


The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Closing  prayer:  The  Honorable  James  G. 
O'Hara,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Closing  song:  "America." 

"Our  Father's  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King." 

"The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord;  and  you 
shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all 
your  might." — Deuteronomy  6:  4,  5. 

"Righteousness  exalts  a  nation,  but  sin  is 
a  reproach  to  any  people." — Proverbs  14:  34. 
"  'and  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and 
with  all  your  mind,  and  with  all  your 
strength."  The  second  is  this,  'Tou  shall  love 
yotir  neighbor  as  yourself.'  There  is  no  other 
commandment  greater  than  these." — Mark 
12:  30  31. 

"Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  Is 
liberty." — II  Corinthians  3 :  17. 

PRESroENTIAL    PRATER    BREAKFAST 
PROGRAM 

Singing  Sergeants:  "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is 
Our  God." 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  Frank  Carlson. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Invocation:  The  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Finch.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

BREAKFAST 

Introduction  of  head  table  and  statement: 
The  Honorable  Frank  Carlson. 

Greetings  from  House  breakfast  group.  The 
Honorable  Graham  Purcell,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Old  Testament  reading :  The  Honorable  Dr. 
OuUlermo  Sevllla-Sacasa.  Dean  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps. 
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OrMtlngs  from  8«nat«  breakTaat  group: 
The  Honorable  John  StannU,  U.S.  Senate. 

New  Tertament  reading:  The  Vice  Preel- 
dent  of  the  United  SUtee. 

Prayer  for  national  leaders:  The  Honor- 
able Edmund  S.  Muakle.  US.  Senate. 

Mi—agn    Dr.  Billy  Oraham. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtM.   - 

Closing  prayer:  The  Honorable  Mar*  O. 
Hatfield.  U.S.  Senate. 

Cloalng  eong:  "America" 

"Our  Father's  Ood  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright  ' 
With  freedom's  holy  Ugbt 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Oreat  Ood.  our  King." 

"Aboye  everything  else,  we  need  faith  .  .  . 
a  faith  not  only  In  the  rlghtneas  of  our  cause, 
but  faith  In  Ood." 

"Our  tradition  Is  not  simply  one  of  great 
military  strength,  of  tremendous  economic 
producUvlty,  but  It  U  one  (of)  faith,  faith 
In  Ood,  faith  In  our  country,  and  faith  in 
the  great  Ood-glven  rlghu  which  we  believe 
belong.  tA  every  man  In  the  world  today." — 
BK-ii^ir**  NnoN,  March  13.  1960. 

PsocxxstNcs  or  PassTMCMTUi.  Pbatu 

BUAKFAST 
OTfOCATION 

(By  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

Shall  we  pray : 

Our  Father,  we  are  gathered  here  today 
to  reafflnn  our  faith  In  Thy  guidance,  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  Thy  bountiful  bleaa- 
Lngs  upon  this  land. 

We  especially  pray  today  for  Thy  blessings 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
he  faces  these  formidable  tasks  before  all  of 
us. 

We  pray  for  the  wisdom  to  discern  Thy 
truth,  and  the  strength  and  the  courage  to 
act  upon  It.  We  pray  for  humility  to  be  re- 
ceptive to  Thy  guidance,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  compassion  to  accompany  all  of 
our  works. 

We  pray  that  Thy  Inspiration  be  with  all 
us  who  strive  for  peace  In  the  world  and  open 
their  eyes  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  Justice. 

As  we  pause  In  this  moment  to  proclaim 
our  faith,  we  humbly  commit  ourselves  to 
Thy  will,  knowing  that  the  iiltlmate  hope  of 
progress  and  strength  of  action  Is  In  our  Ood. 
"for  blessed  U  that  nation  whose  trust  U  In 
the  Lord,  and  blessed  are  the  peace-makei*. 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  Ood." 

Amen. 

STATXMkMT  Or  HON.  rSANK  CAaLSON, 

vs.  SBMATX 

It  la  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  men 
of  the  US.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  meet  informally  each  week  In 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  consider  spiritual  Is- 
sues and  to  pray  for  ourselves  and  the  na- 
tions, to  welcome  to  this  Breakfast  our  new 
Praaldent,  members  of  the  offldal  family. 
and  distinguished  citizens  from  across  the 
nation. 

This  morning  we  meet  for  the  17th  conse- 
cutive year  as  the  Presidential  Prayer  Break- 
fast. We  are  honored  In  having  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State*  and  Mrs.  Nixon  as 
our  honored  guests. 

It  Is  perhaps  fitting  to  be  reminded  that 
President  Richard  Nixon,  as  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent, was  part  of  the  very  first  Presidential 
Prayer  Breakfast  begun  with  President  Elsen- 
hower. And.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted this  personal  word.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  what  you  had  to  say  In  this  context 
In  those  early  days  was  not  only  an  Inspira- 
tion then  but  provided  a  foundation  for  the 
widespread  good  which  has  resulted  In  our 
meeting  together  In  this  way. 

In  fact,  anticipating  this  moment  together. 
I  recalled  one  of  your  messages,  Mr.  President, 
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and  looking  back  In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  It.  I  discovered  that  In  your  statement  Il- 
lustrating the  great  contribution  of  the  spirit 
which  America  had  to  offer,  you  concluded 
With  theae  words: 

"And  so,  with  that,  may  I  say  that  the 
work  you  do  In  inspiring  faith  In  leaders  In 
your  own  communities  and  leaders  In  the 
halls  of  Oongrees  and  Oovemment  Is  baM- 
c*lly  Important — important  because  you  are 
emphasising  the  phase  of  American  life 
which  needs  emphasising  today.  Tou  are 
helping  us  to  point  out  to  the  world  that 
we  have  something  more  to  offer  than  the 
enemies  of  freedom,  and  you  are  helping  to 
remind  us  of  the  fact  that  o»ir  tradition  Is 
not  simply  one  of  great  military  strength,  at 
tremendous  economic  productivity,  but  It's 
one  in  which  we  have  arrived  where  we  have 
arrived  because  we  have  faith — faith  In  Ood, 
faith  in  our  country,  and  faith  In  the  great 
Ood-g^ven  rlghu  which  we  all  believe  belong 
to  every  man  In  the  world  today." 

End  of  the  quote,  Mr.  President,  and  that 
was  in  1963.  Now  It  Is  a  testimony  to  the 
vision  of  men  originally  conceiving  this  Idea 
that  each  successive  President  has  attached 
a  great  growing  measure  of  Importance  and 
significance  to  this  event  which  Involves  so 
meamngf  ully  so  many  of  our  naUonal  leaders 
In  all  walks  of  life. 

And  I'm  glad  to  announce  that  this  mom* 
Ing,  for  the  first  time,  the  Presidential 
Prayer  Breakfast  Is  being  broadcast  by  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  to  the  United  SUtes 
military  commands  and  servicemen  around 
the  world.  This  Breakfast  Inspiration  is  going 
out  over  more  than  300  Armed  Forces  Radio 
stations  to  personnel  In  29  foreign  countries, 
9  United  States  territories  and  possessions. 
And  It's  reassuring  to  realize  that  this  morn- 
ing 96  per  cent  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam  will 
be  hearing  this  Breakfast. 

ThU  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  grew 
out  of  the  inspiration  received  by  members 
of  Congress  In  the  weekly  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  Prayer 
Oroups  beginning  In  1943 — and.  as  you  know, 
the  Senate  group  meets  weekly  on  Wednes- 
day mornings,  and  the  House  group  on  Thurs- 
day mornings.  These  groups,  as  you  know, 
are  completely  private  and  they  are  unpub- 
Uclzed.  The  two  groups  meet  together,  and 
met  together  for  the  first  time  In  1963,  when 
they  Invited  President  Eisenhower  as  their 
guest,  and  each  year  since  the  two  groups 
have  continued  to  meet  together  on  a  date 
at  the  opening  of  Congress  to  bring  about 
this  event  now  known  as  the  Presidential 
Prayer  Breakfast. 

So,  over  the  past  18  years  the  growth  of 
this  Idea  has  been  rather  remarkable.  The 
Influence  of  the  Presidential  Breakfast  has 
resulted  In  prayer  groups  In  pracUcaUy  every 
State  In  the  Union,  a  Oovemor's  prayer 
breakfast,  breakfasts  involving  political, 
business,  labor  and  professional  leadership 
of  our  nation.  And  I  think  I  would  state  It 
might  be  well  said  that  the  observable  result 
of  the  Congressional  Prayer  Breakfast  groups 
as  well  as  the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast 
has  been  the  building  of  friendships  between 
the  leaders  of  nations  by  developing  common 
spiritual  Ues  on  a  private  basis. 

Now.  It's  my  distinct  honor  this  morning 
to  present  the  head  table.  And  before  In- 
troducing our  head-table  guests.  It's  my 
high  privilege  to  present  the  First  Lady  of 
the  land,  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon. 

Now,  I  shall  present  those  who  will  not 
be  participating  in  the  program,  and.  In  view 
of  the  shortness  of  time.  I  would  urge  that 
as  I  present  these  names  they  remain  stand- 
ing and  we'll  give  the  applause  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  presentation  of  these  fine 
people. 

I'm  going  to  start  on  my  right  with  the 
Honorable  John  Volpe.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  Mrs.  Volpe; 

The  Honorable  Oeorge  Shultz.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  Mrs.  Schulta: 
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The  Postmaster  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Statee.  the  Honorable  Wlnton  Blount; 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Melvln  Laird,   and  Mrs.  Laird; 

The  Honorable  Valenzuelo  Valdorama, 
President  of  the  Congress  of  Chile; 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
William  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Rogers; 

The  dlsUngulshed  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  Honorable  Mark  Hatfield, 
and  Mrs.  Hatfield; 

The  wife  of  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Agnew. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon- 
orable David  M.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
The  Mayor  of  our  great  city,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  Honorable  Walter  Washington, 
and  Mrs.  Washington; 

The  Honorable  John  Mitchell,  Attorney 
Oeneral; 

The  Honorable  Maurice  Stans,  Secretary 
of  Conunerce; 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Waltar  Hlckel  and  Mrs.  Hlckel; 

The  Honorable  Clifford  Hardin.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  Mrs.  Hardin; 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Honorable  Oeorge  Romney, 
and  Mrs.  Romney; 

The  Honorable  Robert  Andreas,  head  of 
the  Canadian  delegation  and  the  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  Canada. 

And  now.  proceeding  with  the  program,  It 
Is  my  great  privilege  to  present  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  will  bring  us  greetings  from 
the  House  Breakfast  Prayer  Oroup.  the  Hon- 
orable Oraham  Purcell  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

oaKETiNcs  rmoii  hottsc  saKAicrAST  gboitp 
(By  the  Honorable  Graham  Purcxll,  US, 
House  of  Representatives) 
Mr.  President,  honored  guesta  and  friends: 
I  convey  to  you  the  warmest  of  greetings 
from  the  Prayer  Breakfast  Group  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  By  custom  we  meet 
each  Thursday  at  8  a.m.  These  same  morn- 
ings from  our  fellowship  together  we  go  forth 
strengthened  and  renewed  with  a  better 
ability  to  handle  the  burdens  of  our  office. 
The  spark  that  sometimes  lies  dormant  will 
have  been  fanned  by  that  brief  hour  together. 
and  we  will  feel  as  if  the  light  gained  will 
better  enable  us  to  see  the  road  that  must 
be  followed  to  find  the  true  meaning  of  our 
lives  and  our  purpose  as  a  nation. 

It  perhaps  Is  Government's  destiny  to  func- 
tion through  the  works  of  man,  but  there  Is 
no  mandate  that  Government  and  Ita  leaders 
must  function  without  the  benefit  of  God's 
guidance.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  we  feel  that 
It  Is  the  very  withdrawal  from  God  that  has 
brought  us  to  a  point  In  time  where  as  never 
before  race  hates  race,  crime  sweeps  the 
streeta,  and  a  craze  for  materialism  and  soft 
living  In  a  land  of  plenty  has  threatened  the 
very  foundations  of  our  existence. 

We  are  painfully  aware  that  this  Is  not  as 
things  should  be.  But  how  guilty  also  are 
we  of  holding  out  the  promise  of  action  by 
the  Oovemment  as  a  panacea  for  the  aches 
of  the  soul  of  a  people?  We  remember  that 
we  must  seek  the  true  well-spring,  gain  a  re- 
turn to  spiritual  caring,  simple  human 
kindness  and  a  renewal  of  our  hopes  and 
work — Just  work — for  this  nation. 

At  such  a  time,  those  of  us  who  are  for- 
ttmata  enough  to  be  able  to  share  together 
that  hour  between  8  and  9  Thursday  morn- 
ings, we  are  able  to  renew  our  true  values,  to 
see  ourselves  more  realistically.  We  recaU  that 
so  many  people  across  the  globe  placed  really 
Uttle  credence  In  the  display  of  technology 
and  skill  which  placed  man  behind  the  moon, 
but  chose  instead  to  rejoice  at  the  miracle 
of  the  Biblical  words  spoken  Christmas  Eve 
from  the  Lunar  perimeter.  Thus  recalling,  we 
take  heart,  we  feel  refreshed,  and  our  tremors 
are  still. 
And  now,  for  several  year«  we  have  looked 
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forward  to  this  very  special  day  when  we 
could  oome  Join  with  you  and  share  In  this 
International  commitment  of  free  men  Join- 
ing together  and  praising  the  Lord,  calling 
upon  Him  for  Divine  Guidance.  Most  fully 
from  our  hearta  go  out  our  prayers  for  our 
President  and  for  our  leaders  everywhere.  We 
seek  these  things  not  only  for  you  and  our- 
selves as  Individuals,  but  so  necessarily  for 
the  good  earth. 

OLD  TXSTAMENT  RXAOtNO 

(By  Dr.  Oulllermo  SevlUa-Sacasa, 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua) 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mr.  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Agnew,  Excellencies,  dls- 
Ungulshed guesta,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  my  colleagues  In  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  and  to  me  to  attend  this  splendid  and 
highly  significant  Presidential  Breakfast 
honored  by  the  presence  of  our  Illustrious 
friend.  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  Mrs. 
Nixon,  and  His  Excellency,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Splro  T.  Agnew,  and  Mrs.  Agnew. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  recall  our  fortunate 
meeting  last  year;  our  thanks  to  Divine 
Providence  for  having  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  again  as  friends  and  as 
brothers.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  share  the 
bread  of  friendship,  the  bread  that  has  most 
the  meaning  In  the  Christian  meaning,  the 
bread  of  friendship. 

"Friendship"  Is  a  sacred  word,  a  novel 
sentiment,  that  precious  essence  that  flavors 
life.  We  know  that  the  cross  symbolizes 
Christianity,  and  It  Is  under  this  symbol  that 
the  Sublime  Power  brings  us  together.  The 
arms  of  the  cross  are  always  open  as  If  to  re- 
ceive us.  So,  on  this  happy  occasion,  we,  too, 
are  meeting  with  open  arms  to  greet  our 
friends  who  reside  far  from  here  and  have 
come  to  this  famed  Capitol,  the  heart  of  a 
glorious  nation,  to  share  with  us  the  bread 
of  friendship. 

This  breakfast  Is  being  held,  as  I  Just 
stated.  In  a  glorious  country,  whose  Found- 
ers brought  in  their  veins  the  heart  and 
blood  of  her  povrtt  for  generations,  and  In 
their  souls  the  g^uldlng  faith  and  rebellious 
spirit  that  made  them  the  heroic  builders 
of  friendship. 

We  greet  with  respect  and  highest  esteem 
His  Excellency,  the  President,  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  whose  presence  has 
greatly  .pleased  us.  We  greet  His  Excellency. 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  and  Mrs. 
Agnew  with  sentiment  of  deep  regard.  We 
greet  the  Honorable  Frank  Carlson,  the  In- 
defatigable person  responsible  for  promoting 
this  event,  whose  qualities  are  so  worthy  of 
our  respect.  We  greet  all  the  distinguished 
personalities,  gentlemen  and  charming 
ladles,  who  are  present  here  today,  whose 
attendance  adds  to  our  satisfaction.  To  you 
all  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  of  sincere 
hope  we  shaU  meet  again  tinder  the  sign  of 
friendship,  that  delicious  matter  that  wlU 
never  cease  to  flow  because  It  flows  from  the 
heart. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Agnew,  distinguished  guests, 
Senator  Carlson,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Psalm 
24.  Psalm  of  David: 

"The  earth  la  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness 
thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein. 

"For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
and  established  It  upon  the  floods. 

"Who  shaU  ascend  Into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord?  or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? 

"He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure 
heart;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto 
vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully. 

"He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the 
Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his 
salvation. 

"This  Is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek 
him.  that  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob.  Selah. 

"Lift  up  yovir  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye 
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lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors;  and  the  King 
of  glory  shall  come  In. 

"Who  Is  this  King  of  glory?  The  Lord 
strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in 
battle. 

"Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  even  lift 
them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors;  and  the  King 
of  glory  shall  come  In. 

"Who  is  this  King  of  glory?  The  Lord  of 
hosts,  he  Is  the  King  of  glory.  Selah." 

GREETINCS      FTIOM      SENATE      BREAKrAST      CROUP 

(By  the  Honorable  John  Stennis,  U.S. 
Senate) 

President  Nixon,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Vice  President 
Agnew,  Mrs.  Agnew,  Distinguished  Guesta, 
cither  Friends: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  greetings  from 
the  Senate  Breakfast  Oroup  which  meets 
Wednesday  morning  each  week  during  Con- 
gressional sessions.  First  we  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship and  friendship  that  comes  from  having 
breakfast  together,  and  then  have  a  15- 
mlnute  talk  by  a  previously  chosen  Senator 
on  a  spiritual  subject  of  his  choice,  with  an 
added  16  minutes  of  round-tbe-table  re- 
sponses or  questions  by  the  members  present. 
The  attendance  at  our  meetings  so  far  this 
year  has  averaged  24  Senators  per  meeting. 

All  sessions  are  personal  and  private;  all 
talks,  questions  and  responses  are  strictly  off 
the  record.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
bare  our  minds,  our  hearts,  our  feelings,  our 
very  souls,  far  beyond  all  other  experiences 
we  have  together.  This  brings  out  the  real 
man.  There  we  find  the  best  chance  to  know 
each  other.  This  has  been  by  far  my  most  re- 
warding experience  In  the  Senate. 

As  one  who  has  attended  these  weekly 
meetings  fairly  regularly  and  listened  to  the 
discussions  for  years,  I  am  Impressed  with  the 
extent  to  which  all  the  members  continue  to 
be  Influenced  by  the  spiritual  values  and 
lessons  that  came  In  their  early  years — their 
early  teachings  and  beliefs — given  by  a 
mother,  a  father,  a  sister,  a  teacher,  a  minister 
or  a  friend.  Clearly,  these  influences  have  pre- 
vailed through  the  years  of  busy  lives  and 
continue  to  be  a  major  factor  In  our  official 
life  as  we  dally  make  grave  decisions  on  far- 
reaching  policies  that  affect  the  200.000.000 
citizens  of  otir  Nation  as  well  as  many  added 
millions  around  the  world. 

If  I  could  sum  up  these  expressions  and  ex- 
periences related  by  the  members  at  these 
sessions,  they  would  add  up  to  the  word — 
FAITH — positive  faith  In  spiritual  values. 

This  Includes  a  faith  In  our  system  of  self- 
government;  a  faith  In  the  raw  product  of 
humanity;  a  faith  in  Individuals;  and  more- 
over. It  means  a  faith  In  eternal  truths,  and 
a  faith  In  an  eternal  Ood. 

In  a  large  measure,  these  are  the  things 
that  are  missing  In  many,  but  by  no  means 
all,  of  our  youth,  and  Is  largely  the  cause  of 
much  honest  uncertainty  and  unrest  as  well 
as  a  major  cause  why  many  are  In  tragic 
revolt  against  authority  in  our  time.  We  will 
find  an  answer  amidst  these  principles  that 
we  were  taught,  but  have  failed  to  effectively 
pass  on  to  many  of  our  time. 

Let  VIS  try  harder — let  us  try  harder — to 
Instill  these  principles  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  both  the  youth  and  many  of  the 
adults  of  our  time,  so  that  they  may  and  will 
take  their  rightful  place  In  helping  solve  the 
problems  confronting  our  nation.  We  must 
find  a  way,  and  can  do  so — with  Ood's  help. 

NEW    TESTAMENT    READING 

(By   Vice   President    Spieo   T.   Acnew) 

Mr.<  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  distinguished 
members  of  our  governmental  family,  visitors 
from  other  governmental  families,  ladles  and 
gentlemen : 

This  morning  I  have  selected  a  passage 
from  Chapter  6  of  St.  Luke,  because  this 
particular  passage  brought  to  my  attention 
more  forcibly  than  anything  I've  read  re- 
cently the  transitory  nature  of  our  existence 
and  our  preoccupation  with  what  we  may 
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describe  as  "Indescribable  complexity" — If 
you  can  use  those  two  words  together,  and  I 
think  you  can  in  this  context — attempt  to 
describe. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  we  are  beset 
with  so  many  opinions  forcing  themselves 
upon  our  attention — so  many  opinions  that 
sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  the  simple  edict 
of  the  Commandments  of  our  faith,  and  the 
need  to  become  aware  that  these  things 
should  transcend  otir  thoughta,  should  rein- 
force us  In  moments  when  we  are  not  entirely 
sure  of  the  direction  we  should  take. 

I  was  raised  as  an  Episcopalian  because  my 
mother  was  born  to  that  faith.  My  father 
was  Greek  Orthodox.  What  they  left  me  as  a 
heritage  did  not  come  from  the  doctrinaire 
teachings  of  either  one  of  those  religions,  but 
from  the  way  they  lived  their  belief  In  God 
from  day  to  day.  And  my  father  had  an  ex- 
pression that  I  remember  so  well.  And  that 
expression  was  "He  was  a  good  man."  And 
when  my  father  said  someone  was  a  good 
man,  he  meant  not  that  he  was  wealthy 
or  talented  or  handsome;  but  he  meant  that 
he  lived  and  guided  his  existence  by  his  belief 
m  the  concepts  of  God.  And  I  think  that 
today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  space. 
This  teaches  us  really  not  how  much  we 
have  progressed,  but  how  far  there  Is  yet  to 
go.  We  must  guide  ourselves  by  the  words  in 
the  scriptures.  These  passages,  I  think,  are 
appropriate  to  those  who  find  themselves 
confused : 

"Blessed  be  ye  poor;  for  yours  is  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

"Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now:  for  ye 
shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  ye  who  weep 
now:  for  ye  shall  laugh. 

"Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  you, 
and  when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their 
company,  and  shall  reproach  you,  and  cast 
out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  man's 
sake. 

"Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  Joy: 
for,  behold,  your  reward  Is  great  In  heaven: 
for  In  the  like  manner  did  their  fathers  unto 
the  prophete." 

PRATER   FOR    NATIONAL    LEADERS 

(By  the  Honorable  Edmund  S.  Mitskie. 
U.S.  Senate) 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mr.  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Ag^new,  let  us  pray: 

Our  Father,  we  are  gathered  here  this 
morning  perplexed  and  deeply  troubled.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  many  blessings  Tou 
have  bestowed  upon  us;  the  great  resources 
of  our  land  and  our  people;  the  freedom  to 
apply  them  to  usee  of  our  own  choosing; 
the  successes  which  have  marked  our  efforts. 

We  are  perplexed  that  notwithstanding 
these  blessings,  we  have  not  succeeded  In 
making  possible  a  life  of  promise  for  all  oiu 
people  and  a  growing  dissatisfaction,  divi- 
sion and  distrust  threaten  our  unity  and  our 
progress  toward  peace  and  Justice. 

We  are  deeply  troubled  that  we  may  not 
be  able  to  agree  upon  the  common  purposes 
and  the  basis  for  our  mutual  trtist  which  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  overcome  our  diffi- 
culties. 

And,  so.  Our  Father,  we  turn  to  You  for 
help.  Teach  us  to  listen  to  one  another  with 
a  kind  of  attention  which  Is  receptive  to  other 
points  of  view,  however  different,  and  with  a 
healthy  skepticism  as  to  our  own  Infallibility. 

Teach  us  to  understand  one  another  with 
a  kind  of  sensitivity  which  springs  from 
deep-seated  sjrmpathy  and  compassion. 
Teach  us  to  trust  one  another  beyond  mere 
tolerance  with  the  willingness  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  perfectablllty  of  our  fellow 
man.  Teach  us  to  help  one  another  beyond 
charity  In  the  kind  of  mutual  Involvement 
which  Is  essential  If  a  free  society  Is  to  work. 

Each  of  us  In  this  room  In  some  degree 
bears  the  responsibility  and  the  burden  of 
leadership.  Our  task  has  been  described  as 
the  art  of  changing  the  nation  from  what 
It  Is  into  what  It  ought  to  be.  Such  a  task  Is 
a  challenge  to  the  best  that  is  in  each  of  us. 
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AiMl  ao  W9  pr»y.  Our  Fmther.  th*t  Tou  wUl 
bestow  the  gtft*  of  wisdom  and  iMplrmtlon 
and  strength  In  full  meMure  upon  our  Pres- 
ident, the  Vice  President,  the  Cabinet,  the 
CongresB.  the  Courts,  and  all  others  In  »u- 
thortty.  And  as  we  raise  our  eyes  and  our 
hopes  abore  our  weaknesses  and  shortcom- 
ings help  us.  Oiir  Father,  to  move  toward  the 
day  envUloned  by  Pranklln  In  his  prayer; 
"Ood  grant  that  not  only  the  love  of  liberty, 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
man  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
so  that  a  philosopher  may  set  his  foot  any- 
where on  Its  surface  and  say,  "ThU  Is  my 
country." " 

We  ask  It  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

ICnaAGS    >T    D«.    Bltl-T    GSAHAU 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Nixon.  Senator  Carlson, 
Mr.  Vice  President  and  Mrs   Agnew: 

WeTe  running  about  a  half  an  hour  behind 
schedule,  and  I'm  not  going  to  prerume  upon 
the  time  of  the  President,  whom  you've  come 
to  hear  and  to  see.  and  upon  the  appoint- 
ments of  so  many  distinguished  leaders  of 
Government  by  taking  a  long  time  this 
morning. 

L  bad  ^Qjir  points  In  my  talk,  but  I'm  go- 
ing, to  coi^centrate  only  on  the  last  one  and 
cut  out  the  flrst. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  in 
America  at  this  moment  Is  the  over-self- 
crttlclsm  that  we  have,  of  which  I  too  have 
been  guilty.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  said 
that  our  problems  are  beyond  xia.  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  wrote  a  book  entitled  "No  Exit  '  He 
sold  there  is  no  answer  to  the  problems  of 
the  human  dilemma.  I  say  to  both  of  those 
distinguished  men.  I  believe  there  Is  an  an- 
swer. There  is  a  way  out.  We  have  too  much 
Introspection.  This  U  a  great  government,  a 
great  system  and  a  great  way  of  life. 

Two  days  ago.  I  spent  four  hours  with  one 
of  the  theoreticians  of  the  "new  left."  We 
debated,  we  talked,  we  disagreed  and  we 
agreed.  He  said  within  Ave  years  we  will  have 
either  revolution  or  dictatorship.  He  said. 
"We're  going  to  bum  the  country  down." 
I  said.  "What  wUl  stop  It?" 
He  said.  "Only  one  thing.  A  religious  awak- 
ening In  this  country  wotUd  save  the  co\xn- 
try."  In  that  I  agreed. 

We  faced  dlfllcult  times  In  American  his- 
tory before.  When  Washington  was  at  Valley 
Forge,  what  could  have  been  more  dlfllcult 
and  more  pessimistic  than  that  hour?  A  third 
of  his  men  had  deserted,  a  third  died  from 
malnutrition,  only  a  third  were  left.  And 
Washington  got  on  his  knees  and  prayed,  and 
out  of  that  winter  of  prayer  came  the  victory 
of  the  Revolution. 

What  could  have  been  more  hopeless  than 
those  men  meeting,  trying  to  bring  about  a 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  they 
could  not  agree,  and  It  seemed  that  the  lit- 
tle country  would  die  In  the  beginning?  And 
Franklin  stood  up  and  called  for  prayer,  and 
those  men  went  to  their  knees  In  prayer,  and 
out  of  that  prayer  came  our  Constitution. 

What  could  have  been  more  hopeless  than 
Lincoln,  during  the  Civil  War.  when  brother 
was  fighting  against  brother  and  cousin 
against  cousin,  and  blood  was  being  spilled 
all  over  this  country,  and  hate  was  rampant? 
And  Lincoln  would  call  his  Cabinet  together 
and  ask  them  to  get  on  their  knees.  And 
out  of  those  times  of  prayer  there  came  an 
answer  The  union  was  preserved.  The  nation 
was  saved. 

In  1955,  President  Elsenhower  was  In 
PltUburgh  and  he  said  this:  "The  history 
of  free  men  Is  never  really  written  by  change, 
but  by  choice — their  choice." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  we  have  a 
choice.  Our  poverty  problem,  our  race  prob- 
lem, the  war  problem  are  problems  of  the 
heart,  problems  of  the  spirit.  The  President 
of  the  United  State*  has  reminded  us  that 
ours  U  a  crisis  of  the  spirit,  and  he  was 
right.  This  Is  the  basic  crisis.  And  If  we  can 
solve  that  problem,  all  of  otir  other  problems 
can  be  solved.  The  naUon  can  be  preserved. 
World  peace  can  come. 
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And  I  think  it's  time  that  we  take  our  eyea 
off  our  shortcomings  and  off  our  failures  and 
off  ourselves  and  put  them  on  the  Chrtst  Who 
said,  "Tou  must  be  born  again." 

Krlc  Hoffer  said  the  other  night  on  tele- 
vUlon  that  we  need  a  new  birth.  He  was 
right.  We  need  a  new  birth.  But  It  needs  to 
start  with  somebody.  It  needs  to  start  with 
me.  It  needs  to  start  with  you.  ChrUt  said, 
"You  must  be  bom  aga^i  If  you  are  to  be 
saved."  You  must  have  a  new  birth  of  the 
spint,  a  new  birth  of  the  heart,  and  that  can 
come  about  In  your  lUe  today  if  you  would 
be  willing  to  get  alone  somewhere  today  with 
Ood  and  say,  "O  Ood,  I  have  sinned  against 
You.  I  put  my  trust  and  my  confidence  in 
Your  Son  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  that  moment 
you  can  have  a  new  birth.  And  through  you. 
America  and  the  wprld  could  have  a  new 
birth. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Agnew,  Sen- 
ator Carlson,  all  the  distinguished  Members 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  particularly  to  your  distin- 
guished guests  from  other  countries  and 
those  listening  on  radio  and  those  who  may 
see  blU  and  pieces  on  television: 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  on  one  of  the 
first  public  appearances  since  the  Inaugura- 
tion; and  particularly  so  because  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  In  these 
very  eloquent  moments  In  which  we  have 
heard  from  people  In  both  Parties,  In  which 
we  have  also  heard  from  a  representative 
of  another  nation.  There  Is,  however,  a  com- 
mon theme  that  runs  through  It  all.  That 
theme  U  rellglovu  faith  which,  despite  the 
differences  we  may  have,  brings  us  together — 
brings  us  together  In  this  Nation  and,  we 
trust,  may  help  bring  us  together  In  the 
world. 

As  I  was  preparing  my  Inaugural  Address. 
I  did  what  I  am  sure  every  President  who 
has  had  that  responsibility  did — I  read  all 
the  ones  that  had  previously  been  made. 
They  were. very  different.  Some  were  much 
longer  than  others.  One  was  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes.  Another,  the  shortest,  was 
ten  minutes.  Some  spoke  of  all  the  great 
issues  as  the  SUte  of  the  Union  message 
does,  and  others  were  rather  brief,  speaking 
only  of  the  principles  which  were  to  be  held 
to  by  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States. 

But  there  was  one  theme  that  was  com- 
mon to  every  one  of  them.  That  was  that 
each  President,  as  he  was  being  Inaugurated. 
In  his  own  way,  recognized  the  spiritual  heri- 
tage of  this  Nation  and  asked  for  the  blessing 
of  God  on  this  country — In  not  only  Its 
affairs  at  home,  but  Its  affairs  abroad. 

In  talking  to  Billy  Graham,  who  has 
spoken  to  us  so  eloquently  today,  he  told 
me  he  had  made  a  study  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  reached  an 
Interesting  conclusion.  Some  of  them  came 
to  the  Presidency  with  a  much  deeper  and 
more  basic  religious  faith  than  others,  but 
however  they  may  have  come  to  that  awe- 
some responsibility,  all  had  left  the  Presi- 
dency with  a  very  deep  religious  faith. 

Yesterday.  Speaker  McCormack  gave  me  a 
strllclng  example  of  this.  One  of  the  early 
great  Presidents.  Andrew  Jackson,  came  to 
the  Presidency  from  the  battlefields.  Per- 
haps those  who  had  read  history  were  not 
aware  of  the  deep  religious  faith  which  he 
perhaps  had  then  but  had  not  expressed,  but 
which  in  his  later  years— and  particularly 
after  he  left  the  Presidency — he  often  at- 
tested to. 

The  Speaker  referred  to  an  occasion  when 
President  Jackson  was  asked  to  participate 
in  a  dedication  ceremony  marking  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans.  He  refused  because  the  cere- 
mony was  set  for  Sunday. 

Those  who  were  inviting  him  said.  "But, 
Mr.  President,  you  fought  In  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  on  Sunday."  Jackson  answered. 
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"Well,  that  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  I  am 
speaking  now  from  choice." 

During  these  past  few  days,  as  U  the  case 
with  any  newly-lnaugtirated  President,  I 
have  found  very  lltUe  time  to  do  what  I 
would  like  to  do;  to  meet  people,  to  read  the 
thousands  of  letters  that  come  In  from  all 
over  the  country.  But  each  evening  at  the 
end  of  the  day  I  try  to  read  a  few,  to  get  a 
feeling  of  the  country,  so  as  not  to  get  out 
of  touch — in  that  Oval  Room — with  all  of 
the  deep  feelings  that  people  around  this 
country  have  about  the  Presidency  and  our 
Nation. 

I  found  one  common  theme  that  ran 
through  a  majority  of  those  letters.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  It  did  so.  In  these 
days  in  which  religion  Is  not  supposed  to  be 
fashionable  In  many  quarters.  In  these  days 
when  skepticism  and  even  agnosticism  seems 
to  be  on  the  upturn,  over  half  of  all  the 
letters  that  have  come  Into  our  office  have 
Indicated  that  people  of  all  faiths  and  of  all 
nations  In  a  very  simple  way  are  saying:  "We 
are  praying  for  you,  Mr.  President.  We  are 
praying  for  this  country.  We  are  praying  for 
the  leadership  that  this  Nation  may  be  able 
to  provide  for  this  world." 

As  I  read  those  letters  I  realise  how  great 
was  my  responslblUty  and  how  great  was 
your  responsibility,  those  who  share  with  me 
these  days  In  Government. 

1  realize  that  people  who  we  will  never 
meet  have  this  deep  religious  faith  which 
has  run  through  the  destiny  of  thU  land 
from  the  beginning. 

I  realize  that  we  carry  on  our  shoulders 
their  hopes,  but  more  Important,  we  are  sus- 
tained by  their  prayers. 

I  say  to  all  of  you  Joining  ua  here  today 
In  this  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast,  that 
m  the  many  events  that  I  will  participate  In, 
none  will  mean  more  to  me,  personally,  none, 
I  think,  will  mean  more  to  the  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  to  Congresa  than  this 
occasion. 

You  have  Inspired  us.  You  have  given  us 
a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  history  which 
brings  us  together  from  the  beginning  to  now. 
You  have  told  us  in  a  very  simple  and 
eloquent  way  that,  great  as  the  problems 
which  now  confront  us,  with  faith,  faith  In 
Our  Lord,  faith  In  the  Ideals  of  our  country, 
and  also  with  a  deep  dedication  to  what  our 
role  Is  In  this  nation  and  the  world,  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  make  these  next  years 
B;reat  years  for  this  nation  and  great  years 
for  the  world. 

I  believe  that  and  It  Is  to  that  end  that  we 
dedicate  ourselves  today.  That  objective 
transcends  all  partisan  considerations.  I  am 
proud  to  stand  here  today  In  the  presence 
of  those  who,  by  your  being  here.  Indlcaie 
that  you  have  not  lost  faith  In  thU  nation. 
You  have  not  lost  faith  In  the  religions  bacl:- 
ground  that  has  sustained  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  entering  a 
period  when,  svistalned  by  that  faith,  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  which  is 
ours — a  challenge  which  comes  to  very  few 
people  In  the  history  of  man.  It  U  America  i 
now.  Whether  we  succeed  or  we  fall  will  de- 
pend or  determine  whether  peace  and  free- 
dom survive  on  this  world. 

We  wlU  meet  the  chaUenge.  We  wlU  meet 
It  because  we  are  going  to  devote  every  hour 
of  the  day  to  seeing  that  we  meet  It  properly. 
But  we  will  meet  It  also  because  we  will  be 
sustained  and  Inspired  by  the  prayers  of  mil- 
lions of  people  across  this  world.  Those 
prayera  do  mean  something.  Through  the 
medium  of  these  words  I  want  to  thank  the 
people  of  this  nation,  the  people  of  this  world 
who  are  praying  for  us.  We  tnist  that  we  can 
be  worthy  of  yotir  prayers  and  worthy  of 
yotir  faith. 

CLOSntO    PKATEE 

(By   the  Honorable  Mask  O.  H4T»in.o. 

VS.  Senate) 
Holy,  Holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  hear  now 
our  prayer. 

We  are  grateful  for  having  brought  us  to- 
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gether,  but  let  this  time  not  be  m«-ely  an 
annual  occasion  In  our  lives.  Grant  us  a  real- 
ization of  the  posaible  impact  of  answers  to 
our  prayers,  the  impact  on  other  people  and 
nations.  Excite  our  imagination  with  all  our 
potential  to  serve  and  love  You  by  sharing 
ourselves  and  resources  with  our  fellow  man. 
Bum  Into  our  mind  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
mobilize  our  technology  to  conquer  the 
enemies  of  man — disease,  hunger,  poverty. 

Grant  our  President,  Richard  Nixon,  and 
all  leaders  of  men  profound  wisdom  to 
achieve  pe«tce  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  Purge 
our  hearte  of  all  sin,  especially  bigotry, 
hatred.  Jealousy  and  all  others.  Teach  us  to 
worship  not  self,  money,  glamor,  prestige,  but 
to  displace  ego  with  a  love  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour.  anJ  You.  as  our  Father,  God, 
send  now  Your  Holy  Spirit  with  each  one  of 
us  to  guide  and  to  protect.  Amen. 


DISASTER  VICTIMS   HELP 
THEMSELVES 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PEHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dam- 
age from  floods  this  year  in  California 
is  rapidly  approaching  status  as  the 
worst  natural  disaster,  in  terms  of  total 
dollar  loss,  in  the  State's  history.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  already  exceeded  that,  and 
the  figures  are  mounting.  There  has  been 
$23  million  in  damages  in  my  district, 
San  Bernardino  Coimty,  and  this  is  in- 
creasing hourly  as  heavy  rains  continue 
to  come  down  today.  The  extent  of  dam- 
age to  public  and  private  facilities- 
highways,  utilities,  homes,  businesses — is 
so  great  that  the  people  of  my  district 
have  nowhere  else  to  go  but  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
assistance  necessary  to  restore  those  fa- 
cilities and  to  rebuild  their  homes  and 
businesses.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  my  dis- 
tingillshed  colleagues  from  California, 
when  the  California  Disaster  Act  of  1969 
comes  to  the  floor,  and  when  the  matter 
of  appropriations  for  flood-control  works 
Is  considered. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  people  of  San  Ber- 
nardino County  are  not  passively  sitting 
back  waiting  for  outside  assistance.  The 
people  of  the  atBicted  communities  have 
organized  disaster  relief  committees  and 
are  in  the  process  of  raising  funds  to  help 
those  who  have  lost  their  homes  and 
other  possessions  and  who  have  suffered 
major  damages  to  their  homes.  The 
people  of  those  communities  have  opened 
their  hearts  and  their  pocketbooks  in 
their  efforts  to  soften  the  Impact  of  the 
disaster. 

One  of  the  organizations  Involved  In 
this  program  is  the  Cucamonga  District 
Disaster  Foimdatlon,  established  by  the 
Cucamonga  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
headed  by  the  chamber  president,  R.  E. 
"Tip"  Browne,  and  a  member  of  the 
chajmber,  Ted  Vath.  Cucamonga  District 
Disaster  Foundation  was  set  up  as  a  per- 
manent foundation  to  give  immediate 
money  assistance  to  anj'one  affected  by 
the  disaster.  Its  funds  will  be  dlstrlb- 
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uted  to  residents  of  Cucamonga,  Alta 
Loma,  Upland,  and  Mount  Baldy.  The 
group  has  raised  funds  from  donations, 
from  a  benefit  show  in  which  entertain- 
ers donated  their  time,  and  from  a  dance. 
Other  projects  are  being  planned. 

The  Cucamonga  Service  Club,  headed 
by  Milan  "Chuck"  Swan,  collected  vast 
amoimts  of  food  and  clothing  to  distrib- 
ute to  the  victims.  Response  to  the  call 
for  help  was  so  tremendous  that  the  club 
had  to  issue  a  bulletin  asking  prospec- 
tive donors  to  stop  bringing  food  and 
clothing  to  the  collection  points.  The  Cu- 
camonga-Alta  Loma  Women's  Club  and 
the  Junior  Women's  Club  also  assisted 
with  this  project. 

The  Montclalr  Teachers  Association 
has  organized  benefit  dances  to  raise 
money  for  teachers  who  were  flood  vic- 
tims. And  the  Alta  Loma-Cucamonga 
Kiwanls  Club  and  the  Cucamonga  Dis- 
trict Lions  Club  joined  hands  to  sponsor 
a  spaghetti  dinner  to  raise  money  for  the 
relief  fund.  All  food  items  were  donated, 
and  all  money  collected  went  into  the 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
efforts  in  my  district  by  the  people  of  the 
area  to  help  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  record  rainfall.  Much  more  will 
be  done,  by  private  citizens  and  by  the 
local  governing  bodies — all  that  is  hu- 
manly possible  for  them  to  do.  I  sincerely 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  body  will  see 
flt  to  offer  these  dedicated,  responsible 
people  that,  where  their  efforts  end,  the 
task  of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  begin. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S BIRTHDAY 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  address 
I  made  before  the  University  Club  of 
New  York  City  on  February  22,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  of 
Arizona 

Honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
extremely  happy  to  be  with  you  on  this  im- 
portant day  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  to  share  with  you  some  observations  on 
the  state  of  American  preparedness  In  an 
uncertain  world.  If  any  of  you  have  over- 
looked It,  today  is  George  Washington's 
birthday,  and  I  believe  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  to  discuss  American  strength  and 
Itstbearlng  on  the  peace  of  the  world.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  George  Washington 
was  more  than  just  a  man  of  historic  honesty 
who  once  chopped  down  a  cherry  tree  and 
threw  a  silver  dollar  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  near  Washington,  DC.  He  was 
the  father  of  our  Republic  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  wise  soldier-states- 
men of  his  time.  He  understood  the  workings 
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of  military  strength  as  it  relates  to  power 
and  Influence  in  world  affairs.  He  was  a  vic- 
torlovis  general  and,  as  such,  a  dedicated 
military  man.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  becoming  an  outstanding  President.  If 
anything,  his  military  experience  served  him 
well  in  the  high  ofBce  he  assumed  following 
the  Revolutionary  War.  It  helped  him  to 
launch  a  fledgling  nation  on  the  road  that 
eventually  was  to  make  It  both  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  benevolent  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

We  stand  today  at  the  very  summit  of  that 
power.  But  I  cannot  say  that  we  stand  as 
proudly  as  I  believe  we  should.  Throughout 
the  land  there  are  breast-beaters  who  insist 
that  the  American  people  should  develop  a 
collective  feeling  of  guilt  because  of  our 
strength.  There  are  people,  believe  it  or  not, 
who  would  equate  the  mere  existence  of  a 
large  U.S.  military  establishment  with  the 
forces  of  evil — regardles  of  how  that  military 
machinery  was  utilized.  There  are  people, 
some  of  them  highly  Influential  in  their  re- 
spective fields,  who  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  the  United  States  unilaterally  destroys 
its  nuclear  potential  or  reduces  it  to  a  point 
below  or  equal  to  that  of  other  nations, 
especially  those  who  compete  with  us  and 
who  threaten  us  with  aggressive  designs. 

Please  do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  talking 
about  people  who  oppose  American  strength, 
not  for  any  solid,  debatable  reasons  but 
merely  because  it  exists.  And  I  would  warn 
you  against  confusing  any  of  their  argu- 
ments or  designs  with  the  genuine  cause  of 
peace. 

We   have   an  especially  emotional   atmos- 
phere   surrounding    our    public    discussions 
today     which     Involve     American     defense, 
American    offensive    strength,   enemy    plans 
and  the  best  road  to  peace.  Let  me  Illustrate. 
People  who  today  argue  that  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam   war   is   depriving   domestic   social 
plans  of  the  kind  of  funding  they  require 
■would  have   you  believe   that  anyone   who 
thinks  the  Vietnam  war  should  be  carried 
to  an   honorable   conclusion   is,   per  se,   an 
enemy   of   the   poor.   These   people   in   their 
over-simplification  would  have  you  believe 
that  a  public  official  who  favors  our  present 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  also  favors  hunger 
and  poverty  at  home.  These  also  are  the  peo- 
ple who  will  tell  you  that  the  so-called  Nu- 
clear   Non-Proliferatlon    Treaty    is    a    step 
toward  peace  and  that  anyone  who  opposes  it 
Is  automatically  a  warmonger  or  a  munitions 
maker.  These  are  the  people  who  would  have 
you    believe    that    failure    to    discuss    arms 
and    missiles    limitations    with    the    Soviet 
Union  on  their  terms  is  a  denial  of  peaceful 
intentions.  These  are  the  people  who  Insist 
that    aggressive,    freedom-destroying    moves 
like  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Soviet    armament    buildups    in    the    Middle 
East,  Communist  harassment  in  Berlin  are 
all  separate  developments  having  nothing  to 
do  with  one  another.  If  a  public  ofHclal  dares 
to    suggest   that   Soviet-American    relations 
might  be  improved  by  some  Russian  effort 
to  end  the  Vietnam  war  and  arrange  to  les- 
sen tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  he  is  imme- 
diately accused  of  something  the  leftist  press 
now  calls  "linkage."  I  would  suggest  that  you 
remember  that  word  "linkage."  Unless  I  mlsa. 
my  guess,   "linkage"  Is  to   become  for  the 
Nixon  administration   something  as  malig- 
nant to  the  liberal  press  as  the  word  "brink- 
manship" was  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration.  Right  now   President   Nixon   and 
his  Defense  Secretary,  Melvln  Laird,  are  both 
being  taken  to  task  on  charges  of  "linkage." 
Mr.   Nixon's  crime   was   a   press   conference 
statement  that  he  intended  to  use  the  lure 
of  missile   talks   to   "promote.   If   possible." 
the  settlement  of  outstanding  political  issues 
such  as  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East.  Secre- 
tary Laird's  crime  was  a  suggestion  aired  on 
television  that  Moscow  must  produce  "signs 
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ot  progTMa"  at  tb«  ParU  Peace  Talka  on 
Vietnam  and  In  the  Security  Council  dU- 
cuMlona  of  the  Middle  East  before  Washing- 
ton will  become  serloua  about  bilateral  mls- 
•lle  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  objec- 
tlon  of  the  liberals  was  expressed  especially 
well  by  the  Washington  Pott  which  claimed 
that  the  "linkage"  idea  can — horror  of  hor- 
rors— "too  easUy  degenerate  Into  the  crude 
notion  that  bilateral  relations  are  a  reward 
to  the  Russians,  rather  than  a  requirement 
for  both  countries." 

Olven  the  Soviet  record  for  aggressive  ac- 
tion, for  trampling  freedom,  for  violating 
treaties,  for  generally  contributing  to  the 
tensions  which  hold  the  world  In  fear,  I 
would  say  that  It  Is  nearly  time  somebody 
made  the  Russians  earn  the  right  to  honor- 
able acceptance  at  the  tables  of  negotiation. 

The  Idea  of  "linkage"  Is  not  an  invention 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  It  Is  a  fact  of 
international  life  that  too  long  and  too  often 
has  been  Ignored  by  American  diplomats  to 
their  discomfort  and  their  disadvantage.  To 
pretend  that  our  right  hand  In  dealing  with 
missile  talks  does  not  know  what  our  left 
hand  Is  doing  at  the  Parts  negotiations  on 
VUtnan)  la  to  erect  a  roadblock  to  our  own 
eSorta.  ToJ>egln  with,  it  disregards  the  whole 
Idea  of  world  opinion  or  the  regard  with 
which  the  United  SUtes  Is  held  by  other  na- 
tions. For  example.  It  may  be  great  to  avoid 
the  crime  of  "linkage"  by  going  ahead  with 
the  missile  talks  white  our  friends  In  West 
Oermany  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  acceM 
to  Berlin.  But  It  certainly  won't  win  us  any 
friends  In  Bona. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  whole  subject  of 
"linkage,"  I  could  wish  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration would  apply  It  to  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  Nuclear  Non-ProUferatlon 
Treaty.  Here  Is  a  treaty  that  the  Soviets  ob- 
viously want.  It  la  a  treaty  whose  ratifica- 
tion was  opposed  for  some  months  by  Iblr. 
Nixon  because  of  the  Russian  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  This  to  me  was  an  entirely 
proper  and  legitimate  use  of  the  "linkage" 
device.  It  In  effect  punished  the  Soviet  Union 
for  committing  the  International  crime  of 
aggression.  I  believe  this  punishment  should 
have  been  kept  In  force  rather  than  eased  by 
a  Presidential  request  for  Senate  ratlflcatlOQ. 
I  plan  to  oppose  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollfera- 
tlon  Treaty,  not  only  because  I  feel  this  la 
the  wrong  time  to  be  entering  Into  agree- 
D.ents  with  nations  who  are  notorious  for 
violating  such  pacts,  but  because  I  feel  that 
It  would  have  a  highly  deleterious  effect  on 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  maintenance  of 
a  strong  NATO  has  always  been  an  endeavor 
cloee  to  my  heart,  but  I  believe  the  necessity 
for  It  has  been  magnified  and  underscored 
by  the  events  of  last  August  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  objected  to  the 
treaty  on  other  grounds.  For  one.  I  believe 
It  Is  dangerous  psychologically  to  take  an 
action  which  has  been  promoted  as  a  step 
toward  world  peace  and  which  could  easily 
prove  to  be  Just  the  opposite.  I  believe  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  could  easily  under- 
mine the  confidence  with  which  we  are  held 
by  our  Euro(>ean  allies,  especially  West  Oer- 
many. I  must  say  I  could  feel  better  about 
this  treaty  if  it  incorporated  provisions  for 
an  Inspection  system  which  I  felt  were  ade- 
quate to  prevent  possible  cheating.  But  so 
far  I  have  seen  no  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  Insist  upon  any  such 
machinery. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  the  arguments 
being  put  forth  throughout  this  country  for 
ratification  of  a  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  are 
more  emotional  than  sensible.  The  push  for 
ratification  is  part  of  the  emotionalism  with 
which  the  Radical  Left  would  like  to  conduct 
all  of  our  foreign  affairs  in  today's  world.  The 
architects  of  this  emotionalism  insist  that 
anyone  who  doesnt  look  for  the  good,  doesnt 
detect  some  evidence  of  mellowing  on  the 
part  of  our  enemy,  la  against  pe«ce.  I  doot 
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know  about  you:  but  as  one  who  absolutely 
refuses  to  hide  my  head  In  the  sand,  I  say 
this  Is  the  worse  kind  of  tommy  rot.  If  the 
Russians  are  mellowing,  if  they  want  to  ease 
world  teaslons.  enter  into  productive  missile 
talks.  If  they  are  tired  of  the  arms  race,  why 
In  the  name  of  heaven  don't  they  act  like  It? 
Why  are  the  Russians  Intent  on  disrupting 
the  whole  of  Europe?  Why  are  they  playing 
a  mischievous  game  of  taking  sides  with  the 
Arabs  In  the  Middle  Esist,  why  do  they  en- 
courage trouble  in  Berlin,  why  do  they  move 
troops  to  the  Finnish  border,  why  do  they 
feed  the  military  machine  of  the  Viet  Cong 
In  Southeast  Asia?  Are  these  really  the  acts 
of  a  world  super-power  Interested  In  main- 
taining a  reasonable,  intelligent  balance  of 
affairs  that  will  prevent  the  development  of 
World  War  in? 

No.  They  are  not  the  acts  of  a  nation  bent 
on  peace  and  harmony  In  a  dangerously  com- 
plex world.  They  are  the  acta  of  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  world  conquest 
and,  consequently,  to  the  use  of  every  situa- 
tion that  comes  to  hand  in  the  International 
sphere  to  Implement  an  overall  design. 

Let's  take  the  Czechoelovaklan  situation. 
The  optinUsts  who  are  trying  to  resurrect  the 
machinery  for  a  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  trying  to  soft  peddle  the 
whole  Idea,  while  overlooking  completely  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
invasion.  But  how  do  they  expect  those  who 
look  below  the  surface  to  Ignore  the  purge 
which  even  now  is  going  on  In  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  government?  How  can  they  expect 
us  to  overlook  the  ruthless  censorship  which 
la  being  Imposed  so  rl^dly  that  there  are 
even  rules  against  any  mention  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  being  arrested?  And  how  can  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  larger  Soviet  forces 
have  been  brought  into  Central  Europe  than 
at  any  time  since  the  early  post-war  period. 

While  part  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  troops 
might  have  been  removed  from  Czech  soil 
during  the  bitter  winter  season  when  bar- 
racks and  other  accommodations  were  lack- 
ing, they  still  left  behind  several  divisions 
stationed  near  the  West  Oerman  frontier. 
If  the  invasion  of  last  Aug^ust  has  taught 
us  anything.  It  must  be  clear  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations  are  capable  of  mobilizing, 
deploying,  and  reinforcing  several  hundred 
thousand  troops  In  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  Thus  the  transfer  of  Soviet  forces  to 
other  locations  in  Central  Europe  Is  mean- 
ingless and  certainly  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sign  that  the  Russians  are  ready  to 
permit  the  modest  hope  of  freedom  to  revive 
In  Czechoslovakia. 

Time  has  passed  since  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  but  not  enough  of  it  to  dim 
the  harsh  realities.  The  Russians  still  have 
not  retracted  their  new  doctrine  of  "limited 
sovereignty"  which  was  fabricated  after  the 
invasion.  And  in  their  most  recent  affirma- 
tion of  that  doctrine,  they  aimed  It  directly 
at  Rumania  and  Tugoelavla.  Moscow  con- 
tinues to  Justify  the  Czech  adventure  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Kremlin  has  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  other  Socialist 
countries  by  any  means,  whenever  It  feels 
that  the  survival  of  Socialism  la  at  stake. 
Also  the  Sovleu  have  not  yet  withdrawn 
the  claim  they  made  last  fall  that  they  have 
the  right  to  Intervene  in  West  Oermany  un- 
der certain  postwar  agreements  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

How  can  anyone  look  at  the  chain  of 
evenU  which  has  been  put  together  by  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  August  invasion — a 
chain  which  runs  from  the  northern-most 
part  of  Europe  through  the  central  continent 
and  Into  the  Middle  East — and  still  believe 
the  Russians  are  pursuing  a  new  course  of 
reasonableness  In  world  affairs? 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  the  aggres- 
sive nature  of  Soviet  activity  outside  Its 
borders  Is  matched  by  recent  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Union  Itsslf .  I  am  referring  now 
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to  the  resurrection  of  Joseph  Stalin.  I  am 
sure  I  don't  have  to  explain  what  that  can 
mean.  Everyone  here  Is  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  bloody  period  embraced  by 
Stalin's  reign.  Any  effort  at  this  date  In  his- 
tory to  resurrect  Stalin  can  only  point  to  a 
return  to  the  hard-nosed,  rigid,  police  state 
which  characterized  Russia  In  the  early  yean 
of  the  Cold  War  between  East  and  West. 

All  these  developments  which  I  have  re- 
counted here  speaJc  of  an  unrelenting,  ag- 
gressive, nasty  attitude  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  When  coupled  with 
the  militancy  and  belligerence  of  Red  China, 
they  present  the  freedom-loving  nations  of 
the  world  with  a  dangerous  and  ever-chal- 
lenging problem.  They  make  It  very  plain 
that  the  United  States.  In  its  pursuit  of 
peace,  must  move  In  the  direction  of  ever- 
greater  strength.  Unfortunately,  the  need  to 
rebuild  our  military  strength  comes  at  a  bad 
time.  Our  people  are  understandably  tired 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  Many  of  them  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  our  own  military  system 
la  at  fault.  Others  are  convinced  that  the 
way  to  attack  our  domestic  problems  Is 
through  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  that  these  billions  can  only  be  made 
available  If  the  nation  cuts  down  on  its  de- 
fense spending. 

I  certainly  agree  that  much  can  be  done  to 
effect  savings  In  our  military  programs.  How- 
ever. I  believe  it  Is  dangerous  in  the  extreme 
to  make  a  concerted  assault  on  defense 
spending  in  general.  I  certainly  cannot  and 
will  not  prescribe  to  the  theory  that  the  way 
to  promote  peace  Is  to  cut  down  on  our  mili- 
tary spending.  I  am  referring  here  to  the 
danger  Inherent  In  movements  like  the  re- 
cent pledge  of  50  members  of  Congress  to 
support  economies  In  defense  as  a  "means 
of  achieving  world  peace." 

I  also  reject  out-of-hand  suggestions  that 
we  must  cut  down  on  otir  military  expense 
because  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower once  warned  against  allowing  too 
much  "unwarranted  Influence  to  be  acquired 
by  the  nation's  military-Industrial  complex." 
Time  and  again  these  words  of  our  great  ex- 
Presldent  are  quoted  In  an  effort  to  convince 
Americans  that  this  complex  poses  some 
kind  of  mysterious  threat  to  our  continued 
existence. 

I  would  remind  you  that  when  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  mentioned  a  military-Industrial 
complex  In  bis  farewell  radio  and  TV  address 
to  the  American  people  he  had  some  other 
profound  things  to  say.  I  want  to  quote  one 
passage  in  particular.  He  said  and  I  quote, 
"We  face  a  hostile  ideology — global  In  scope, 
atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  in  purpose 
and  Insidious  In  method.  Unhappily  the 
danger  It  poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite 
duration.  To  meet  It  successfully,  there  Is 
call  for.  not  so  much  the  emotional  and 
tranaltory  sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those 
which  enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily, 
surely,  and  without  complaint  the  burdens 
of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle — with 
liberty  the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain, 
despite  every  provocation,  on  our  charted 
course  toward  permanent  peace  and  human 
betterment     .  . 

"A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  U 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction." 

Those  words  were  spoken  by  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  on  January  17,  1961,  Just  a  little 
over  eight  years  ago.  They  hold  Just  as  true 
this  minute  as  they  did  In  1961.  We  are  faced 
with  a  hoeUle  Ideology,  and  Uberty  is  the 
stake.  It  can  only  be  protected  through  the 
maintenance  of  American  strength.  And  I 
say  to  you  now  without  hesitation  that  our 
nuclear  strength  is  not  as  great,  compara- 
tively speaking,  as  many  of  you  might  be- 
lieve. We  are  now  second  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  vital  sphere. 
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FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  NEW   MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr,  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  their 
ladles  auxiliary  conduct  a  contest  called 
the  Voice  of  Democracy.  This  year  over 
400,000  school  students  participated  in 
a  competition  for  Ave  scholarships.  The 
contest  theme  this  year  is  entitled  "Free- 
dom's Challenge." 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Rapp  from  Las  Vegas 
Is  the  winner  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  her  speech  Is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  reading. 

In  these  times  of  student  unrest  and 
protest,  it  is  reassuring  and  gratifying 
to  know  that  there  are  still  those  In  this 
Nation  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
devotion  and  loyalty.  Margaret  is  a  fine 
example,  I  believe,  of  our  youth. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Include  her 
speech  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Freedom's  Challenge 

The  Time:  300  B.C. 

The  Place:  Atiiens. 

The  Event:  The  Marathon. 

The  objective  of  this  relay  is  to  win  by 
successfully  passing  a  baton  from  one  run- 
ner to  the  next  until  the  goal  Is  attained. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  another  mara- 
thon was  held;  this  time  their  goal  was  not 
Just  a  victory.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  or 
death!  For  on  one  inauspicious  day,  a  hand- 
ful of  Invincible  men  embarked  on  a  voyage 
fraught  with  peril.  These  same  men  armed 
only  with  their  courage  and  determination 
crossed  a  sea,  carrying  with  them  the  etherlal 
baton  of  freedom,  and  established  a  form 
of  government  completely  unorthodox  from 
any  that  man  had  previously  conceived. 
These  men  met  not  only  the  challenge  of 
change,  but  of  freedom. 

Because  freedom  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
our  lives,  sometimes  we  tend  to  take  It  for 
granted  and  shun  the  responsibility  of  meet- 
ing It's  challenge.  Right  now,  while  our  coun- 
try is  meeting  scornful  criticism  from  every 
direction,  is  the  time  for  us  to  be  proud 
of  her  I  For  right  or  wrong — America  Is  our 
country.  Our  government,  the  manifestation 
of  some  of  the  dreams  of  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  has  not  served  us  so  well  these 
many  years,  by  acddent. 

Our  government  was  able  to  accomplish 
the  impossible  only  through  strong  construc- 
tion, strong  unity  and  the  dedication  of  men 
and  women  to  the  American  way  to  freedom. 

The  reason  we  must  now  be  proud  is  that 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  liberty,  our  emanci- 
pation, we  must  be  Americans.  No  longer  Is 
it  enough  to  think  I  am  an  American;  nor 
Is  It  enough  to  say  I  am  an  American,  now  we 
must  be  Americans  I 

When  you  hear  derogatory  remarks  aimed 
at  our  government,  examine  them  very  care- 
fully before  you  Join  the  opposing  throng. 
How  supremely  conceited  are  those  who  find 
fault  with  all  the  policies  of  the  Government. 
America  Is  the  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
economical  leader  of  the  entire  world.  There- 
fore, ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  must  be  doing 
something  right.  What  other  country  brooks 
all  dissenting  factions  simply  because  they 
acknowledge  these  people's  basic  freedoms 
also?  What  other  country  offers  so  many  and 
varied  educational  pursuits  to  anyone?  What 
other  country  has  people  standing  In  lines 
years  deep  for  entrance  Into  it?  America  is 
Indeed  unique  I 
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In  conclusion  fellow  Americans,  I  say  Now 
Is  the  time  for  you  to  enlist  your  name  In 
the  roll  call  of  those  who  have  fought  that 
we  might  live  In  freedom.  George  Washing- 
ton and  his  troops,  their  bodies  frozen  by 
the  bitter  cold  of  Valley  Forge;  Abraham 
Lincoln,  his  heart  torn  by  the  sight  of  broth- 
ers raising  arms  against  each  other,  yet  con- 
vinced that  democracy  must  prevail.  Those 
so  dear  to  us  who  at  last  lay  quietly  In 
Flanders  Field,  the  delicate  popples  tenderly 
growing  over  the  stark  white  crosses;  those 
who  fought  bravely  on  Normandy's  hostile 
shores  as  they  Jestingly  reiterated  "Nuts"; 
and  those  who  even  now  are  donning  soldiers 
apparel  and  marching  away  from  the  quiet 
placldness  of  homes.  Marching  away  from 
the  Interests  In  one  location  to  attend  to  the 
interest  of  a  nation  in  the  Jimgle  foliage  of 
Asia!  Marching  proudly  with  but  one  Idea — 
to  preserve  freedom  for  all  Americans! 

The  Time:  1969. 

The  Place:  The  United  States  of  America. 

The  Event:  The  Perpetual  Challenge  of 
Freedom. 

The  baton  Is  being  handed  to  you.  Will 
you  Accept???  Will  you  accept  the  challenge 
of  Freedom??? 


AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY  AT 
PURDUE   UNIVERSITY 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  as  well  as  oldest  schools 
of  aviation  is  located  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, West  Lafayette,  Ind..  the  first  col- 
lege to  offer  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
major  in  professional  piloting.  Students 
may  enroll  for  aviation  maintenance, 
aviation  electronics,  and  general  flight 
technology  in  2-year  undergraduate  pro- 
grams leading  to  an  associate  degree,  and 
then  may  continue  in  the  program  to 
earn  a  regular  bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Purdue  University  has  long  furnished 
mechanics,  technicians  and  pilots  ,for 
major  airlines,  and  a  separate  Purdue 
Airlines,  Inc.,  was  established  many 
years  ago  which  provides  charter  service 
to  transport  athletic  teams  and  other 
groups  from  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  tlie  coimtry.  The  latter  will 
shortly  have  three  DC-9  jet  airplanes  in 
service. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention  a 
very  informative  article  describing  the 
development  of  the  Aeronautical  School 
at  Purdue  University  and  paying  de- 
served tribute  to  Prof.  James  R.  Maris, 
the  head  of  its  Department  of  Aviation 
Technology.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Purdue's 
School  in  the  Sky,"  published  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  magazine  on  January  12, 
1969.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRDTTE's  School  in  the  Sky 
(By  Edward  W.  Cotton) 

Aviation  is  another  of  the  many  fields  of 
technology  and  engineering  in  which  Purdue 
University  excels.  This  is  due  to  the  49-year- 
old  head  of  the  Department  of  Aviation  Tech- 
nology— Prof.  James  R.  Marls. 

The  balding,  but  sparkling-eyed,  ex-mlll- 
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tary  pilot  was  the  lone  Instructor  In  aviation 
maintenance  when  he  Joined  Purdue's  Tech- 
nical Institute  In  1955. 

He  modestly  disclaims  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school's  aviation  technology  dur- 
ing his  13 -year  tenure,  yet  he  U  proud  to 
point  out  that  full  academic  accepUnce  of 
aviation  by  the  Purdue  faculty  three  years 
ago  made  it  then  the  first  university  In  the 
nation  to  offer  a  bachelor  degree  with  a 
major  in  professional  piloting. 

One  of  the  nation's  major  aviation  maga- 
zines described  Prof.  Marls  as  operating  "at 
about  100  per  cent  power  all  his  waking 
hours." 

Still  another  said  he  Is  mainly  responsible 
for  "one  of  the  best  aeronautical  schools  in 
the  coimtry."  And  the  Federal  Aeronautics 
Administration  News  called  the  professor  "a 
whirlwind  personality"  who  guides  "an  ener- 
getic and  well-qualified  staff." 

The  enthusiasm  of  Prof.  Marls  shows  Itself 
In  his  office,  any  classroom  and  In  the  cock- 
pit of  a  plane  he  is  flying. 

The  Purdue  program  encompasses  three 
major  aviation  technologies:  aviation  main- 
tenance, aviation  electronics  and  general 
aviation  flight  technology,  all  of  which  lead 
to  an  associate  degree  In  applied  science  and 
associated  government  control  certificate. 

They  are  two-year  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, but  students  may  go  ahead  and  con- 
tinue their  education  for  a  full  bachelor  of 
science  degree  In  industrial  education  or  In- 
dustrial supervision. 

Prof.  Marls  emphasizes  education  in  an 
classes  within  the  aviation  technologies  pro- 
gram. He  points  out  that  facilities  force  the 
department  to  turn  away  more  students  than 
are  now  accepted,  some  276  on  campus  and 
nearly  80  at  the  -Indianapolis  extension 
branch. 

"It's  pathetic  to  have  to  turn  them  down,' 
he  admits.  "This  (aviation)  Is  the  largest 
employing  Industry  In  the  nation  and  the 
technical  people  are  the  core  of  It.  The  Job 
opportunities  are  unlimited. 

"We  would  like  to  train  more  than  we  do, 
but  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  more  than  we 
can  accommodate  and  provide  a  good  educa- 
tion. As  you  know,  Purdue  stresses  quality  In 
education — we  are  striving  for  that  rather 
than  quantity." 

Born  at  LaPayette,  Colo.,  Prof.  Marls  grew 
up  In  Champaign,  111.,  where  he  got  his  first 
taste  of  aviation  In  a  ride  aboard  a  barn- 
storming Pokker  trl-motor  plane.  He  Joined 
the  Army  Air  Force  In  1942,  became  a  B-24 
bomber  pilot  In  the  famed  Eighth  Air  Force 
in  England  and  flew  30  missions  over  Europe. 
Later,  he  became  a  flight  testing  engineer- 
ing officer  and,  after  returning  to  civilian 
life,  went  to  the  Currey  School  of  Aeronau- 
tics, Galesburg,  HI.,  earning  a  mechanic's 
license  and  becoming  an  Instructor. 

He  re-entered  the  Air  Force  and  served  as 
a  mobile  training  educational  specialist  from 
1951-1952.  He  completed  his  education.  In- 
terrupted by  World  War  n  a  decade  earlier, 
at  the  University  of  nunols  In  1955. 

The  professor,  the  father  of  four  daughters, 
retired  a  year  ago  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

But,  he  Is  aerial -oriented  to  the  extent 
that  he  wants  to  protect  and  Improve  Pur- 
due's Image  •n  the  air.  He  Is  fully  aware  that 
the  school  was  the  first  to  own  an*  operate 
a  university  airport  and  is  the  "mother"  of 
such  astronaut  graduates  as  the  late  Gus 
Grissom  and  Roger  Chaffee,  as  well  as  Nell 
Armstrong  and  Gene  Cernam  and  other  aero- 
space Immortals  as  Navy  balloonist  Malcolm 
Ross  and  X-2  test  pilot  Ivan  Klncheloe. 

Even  earlier,  Purdue's  pioneering  with  de- 
gree-granting m  aviation  resulted  in  the  Pur- 
due Research  Foundation's  financing  of  the 
late  Amelia  Earhart's  globe-girdling  plane. 
It  took  Prof.  Marls,  although  the  heritage 
was  there,  to  provide  the  ebullience  and 
perspicacity  that  enabled  Purdue  to  go  so 
far   In   aviation   technology   programs   that 
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offer  two-year  kMOClate  degrees  In  aviation 
•lectronlcs  and  aviation  maintenance,  aa 
well  aa  bachelor  of  Klence  degree*  in  pro- 
feaslonal  piloting. 

The  professor  potnta  out  the  dlfferenos 
between  Purdue  Airlines  Inc..  a  self-suf- 
ficient corporation  which  serves  charter  serv- 
ice to  the  university,  other  Big  10  schools 
and  private  group  requests,  and  the  school's 
aviation  program. 

He  also  cites  the  co-operatton  between  the 
aviation  program  and  the  chance  for  pilots 
and  mechanics  to  get  experience  with  the  air- 
lines. 

At  least  three  major  airlines  rely  on  Pur- 
due to  furnish  mechanics,  technicians  and 
pilots  for  their  operations. 

Prof.  Marls'  principal  lament  Is  that  ths 
school  Is  not  capable  of  providing  Instruc- 
tion for  more  students.  He  bargains,  begs 
and  borrows  to  keep  the  school  In  the  latest 
type  aircraft.  He  also  works  closely  with  the 
Purdue  Airlines  to  supplement  the  pilot's 
IHrogram. 

He  cuts  red  tape,  laughs  easily  and  flies 
any  one  of  the  school's  planes.  He  la  excited 
about  the  fact  that  Purdue  Airlines  Is  sched- 
uled to  receive  three  DC-8's  (Jet  planes)  In 
^bruary  and  foresees  a  full  Jet  fleet  for  the 
future  of  the  university's  aviation  program. 

So  far,  Purdue  has  been  able  to  establish 
new  standards  In  aviation  technology  with 
programs  that  offer  two-year  aasodata  de- 
grees or  four-year  full  degrees.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  nation  for  Its  pro- 
ficiency and  professional  instruction. 

Some  of  these  standards  are  reflected  In 
the  record  of  Prof.  Marls,  such  as: 

Three  aviation  maintenance  students  test- 
ing for  a  Purdue- Beech  Aircraft  Corporation 
co-operative  program  were  the  only  ones 
from  several  universities  to  pass  all  phases 
of  evaluation. 

Eleven  of  23  School  of  Technology  stu- 
dents honored  by  the  president  for  aca- 
demic achievement  were  In  aviation  technol- 
ogy 

Several  students  In  maintenance  technol- 
ogy received  perfect  scores  on  portions  of  the 
Federal  Aeronautics  Administration  rating 
examination,  which  Is  rare. 

Some  77  per  cent  of  professional  pilot  grad- 
uates, some  of  them  captains,  are  employed 
by  scheduled  airlines. 

Prof.  Marls  declines  credit  for  Purdue's 
leadership  in  aviation. 

Instead,  he  say,  "It's  my  staff  and  the 
hard  work,  time  and  effort  that  they  put  In." 

The  truth  Is  that  he  was  awarded  the  Wil- 
liam A.  Wheatley  Award  last  year  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  American  avi- 
ation. That  didn't  happen  by  chance. 


ODTDOORSMEN  BENEFIT  PROM 
DAM  CONSTRUCTION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP  CAUFOBNIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  pBLSt  few  years  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  constant  flood  of  pix>paganda 
about  the  evils  of  dam  builders  and  their 
ruinous  ways.  A  few  of  us  have  con- 
tinued to  feel  that  real  benefits  can  be 
derived  for  our  society  from  their  con- 
struction. 

These  dams  have  made  possible  much 
of  the  growth  of  many  major  population 
centers  and  our  most  productive  farm- 
ing areas.  But  the  benefits  are  not  lim- 
ited to  just  furnishing  water  for  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  development.  They 
include  many  Intangibles  which  serve 
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our  recreation  and  leisure-minded  citi- 
zens well. 

Lupl  Saldana.  a  well-known  outdoors- 
man  and  writer,  has  taken  the  measure 
of  four  great  dams  which  now  regulate 
the  Colorado  River — Hoover,  Glen  Can- 
yon, Davis,  and  Parker — and  finds  that 
they  have  created  one  of  the  finest  fish- 
ing streams  in  the  world  from  a  muddy, 
erratic  river.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
his  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
February  2,  1969.  to  everyone  Interested 
in  the  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

OtTTDOoaa:   Dams  Chanoino  CoLOkAoo  River 

IMTO  A»  Abukdant  Pish  Stsxam 

(By  Lupl  Saldana) 

It  doeent  say  In  the  history  books,  but 
some  of  the  most  disappointed  explorers 
must  have  been  members  of  Frandsoo  Vas- 
ques  Coronado's  party  who  discovered  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Colorado  River  in  1640. 

The  explorers  were  searching  for  the  fabled 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  whlob  were  supposed 
to  have  tons  of  gold  and  precious  gems.  In- 
stead they  found  only  a  gaping  hole  in  the 
earth  and  a  muddy  river. 

They  had  no  way  of  knowing  these  were 
two  of  nature's  richest  prizes.  The  Grand 
Canyon  has  long  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
world's  wonders.  Now  the  river  Is  on  the 
tlbreehold  of  greatness  as  one  of  the  finest 
fluhtng  streams  In  the  world. 

When  Coronado's  troops  arrived,  the  river 
contained  only  a  few  nondescript  species  of 
fiah — humpback  suckers,  bonytall  chubs  and 
squawflsh.  Today  the  list  borders  on  the 
fantastic.  It  Includes  sturgeon,  striped  bass. 
sUver  salmon,  cutthroat  trout,  rainbow  trout, 
largemouth  baas,  smallmouth  bass,  white 
crapple.  black  crapple.  channel  catfish,  flat- 
head  catfish,  yellow  bullhead  catfish,  white 
bass,  green  sunflsh,  redear  sunflsh  and  blue- 
gill. 

Key  to  the  development  of  these  fisheries 
was  the  series  of  dams  built  along  the  river. 
They  created  lakes  behind  them  and  excel- 
lent fishing  streams  below  them. 

The  first  important  game  fish  introduced  In 
the  river  was  the  largemouth  bass.  Accord- 
ing to  an  unoSldal  source,  the  bronzebacks 
arrived  in  Arizona  by  accident.  A  group  of 
sportsmen  had  asked  an  ecMtem  state  to 
send  a  railroad  tank  carload  of  fish,  but  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  a  different 
species.  So  the  largemouth  bass  were  dumped 
into  the  sloughs  along  the  river  and  forgot- 
ten. 

Unmolested  by  man  for  years,  the  bass 
multiplied  and  spread  up  and  down  the 
river.  The  main  reason  fishermen  didn't  con- 
front the  bronzebacks  was  that  there  was 
little  access  to  the  river. 

The  baas  finaUy  made  the  limelight  when 
Hoover  Dam  was  completed  In  1935  and 
Lake  Mead  was  created.  As  the  lake  filled, 
fishermen  were  surprised  to  find  tremendous 
bass  fishing. 

Since  then  Mead  has  had  good  and  bad 
days,  and  now  has  one  of  the  brightest 
futures  on  the  river.  Arizona  and  Nevada 
wildlife  officials  are  launching  extensive  ex- 
perlmental  programs  with  three  highly 
prized  species — rainbow  trout,  striped  bass 
and  sUver  salmon. 

Arizona  has  stocked  30,000  catcbable-slES 
rainbows  at  Zlngman  Wash  and  BonelU 
Landing,  while  Nevada  added  3,650  fin- 
clipped  rainbows  averaging  10  to  11  inches. 
These  experimental  trout  plants  are  due  to 
continue  for  three  years. 

In  June,  the  two  states  hope  to  stock 
550.000  striped  baas.  South  Carolina  Is  ex- 
pected to  provide  500,000  fry  and  fingerllng 
stripers,  while  California  Is  scheduled  to 
furnish  50,000  of  3-lnch  baas. 

Stripers  were  first  Introduced  Into  tbe  river 
by  the  California  Department  of  Pish  and 
Game  In  1089.  These  bass  thrive  in  the  rlvar 
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and  recently  a  26-pounder  was  landed  be- 
low Imperial  Dam.  However,  while  there  is 
evidence  that  a  few  stripers  have  spawned 
blologlsta  are  not  sure  yet  that  the  ba^s 
can  establish  themselves. 

However,  due  to  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  stripers  Bill  Richardson,  Inland  flsberles 
supervisor  for  the  DPG  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, said  the  department  Is  considering 
an  experimental  striped  bass  propagaUon 
program  when  its  warm  water  hatchery  is 
built  In  the  Imperial  Valley  next  year. 

Richardson  feels  that  an  excellent  striper 
tisl^ery  could  be  established  in  Lake  Havasu 
If  100.000  flngerllngs  are  stocked  annually. 
He  said  an  experimental  trout  program  for 
Havasu  Is  also  being  considered.  Richardson 
said  this  would  be  made  possible  by  in- 
creased trout  production  from  new  hatchery 
faculties. 

Lake  Mojave  hasn't  been  forgotten,  either. 
It  received  plants  of  cutthroat  trout  ana 
silver  salmon  In  1966.  And  farther  north. 
Lake  Powell  has  been  loaded  with  Imss  and 
trout. 

Who's  responsible  for  this  excellent  work? 
Most  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  Colorado 
River  Coordinating  Council,  which  Is  com- 
prised of  wildlife  personnel  from  states  bor- 
dering the  nver — California.  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Utah.  Wyoming  and  OolonKlo. 


THE  NIGHT  THEY  BURIED 
THE  CHAPLAIN 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NZW  TOBK 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 17.  Army  Chaplain  Morton  Sing- 
er was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash  while 
en  route  to  conduct  holiday  religious 
services  for  a  group  of  Jewish  service- 
men. An  orthodox  rabbi  from  New  York 
City.  Chaplain  Singer  had  volunteered 
for  the  chaplaincy  and  was  struck  down 
only  6  weeks  after  he  had  arrived  in 
Vietnam. 

The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
the  Government-authorized  agency  for 
serving  the  religious,  morale,  and  welfare 
needs  of  Jewish  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  has  published  a  mov- 
ing tribute  to  Chaplain  Singer  by  Rabbi 
Maurice  Lamm,  director,  chaplain  per- 
sonnel, Jewish  Welfare  Board  Commis- 
sion on  Jewish  Chaplaincy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
tribute  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Th«    Night    Thet    Bubikd    the    Chaplaiu: 

MmKicHT   ON   Jerusalem's   Mountain  or 

Rest 

(By  Rabbi  Maurice  Lamm) 

Morton  Singer,  an  Orthodox  Rabbi  from 
Flushing  and  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  ar- 
rived In  Chu  Lai  In  October.  1968  to  begin 
his  work  as  an  Army  chaplain  In  the  I  Corps 
area  of  Vietnam.  Six  weeks  later,  on  Decem- 
ber 17th,  with  Hanukkah  candles  In  hU  pack, 
the  rabbi  fell  to  a  flaming  death  In  his  trans- 
port plane  which  crashed  Into  the  vmder- 
brush  of  Vietnam.  He  was  32. 

Morton  Singer  was  an  unusual  man.  He 
volunteered  for  military  chaplaincy  service. 
He  volunteered  for  non-combatant  duty  In 
the  Six-Day  War  In  Israel.  He  volunteered 
for  paratroop  school.  He  volunteered  for 
jungle  school  In  Panama.  He  volunteered  to 
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serve  In  Vietnam.  He  wanted  to  live  on  the 
highest  level  of  excitement.  He  died  a  shat- 
tering death  on  a  pyre  with  13  American 
soldiers,  and  he  was  burled  on  January  1,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  on  the  Mountain  of 
Rest,  a  hilltop  that  borders  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  his  love. 

The  peak  of  Intense  excitement  on  which 
he  lived  demanded  both  skill  and  unflinch- 
ing courage.   In   Vietnam,   unlike   In   other 
wars,  there  are  no  rear  lines  In  which  to 
take  cover.  Every  man  Is  his  own  front  line. 
The  Jewish  chaplain  In  "I"  Corps  In  Vietnam 
Is  uuly  a  "sky  pilot".  He  flies  to  Da  Nang  to 
Phu  Bal  to  Chu  Lai,  At  each  stop  he  dispenses 
comfort,  advice,  incentive,  religious  service 
and  a  touch  of  home.  To  do  this,  his  Jeep 
must  travel  over  roads  which  may  be  mined 
and  the   cause  of   sudden   death.  He  must 
board  a  plane  which  may  be  shot  at  while 
taking  off  and  demolished  while  In  the  air. 
He  holds  his  service  In  the  field  against  a 
background  of  constantly  clattering  machine 
guns.  It  Is  a  service  that  only  lew  rabbU 
render  In  a  period  of  war,  one  that  tests  the 
true  mettle  of  the  btmian  soul. 
I 
A  rabbi  who  Is  to  serve  on  a  battlefield 
that  may  become  an  instantaneous  grave- 
yard   must    have    two    qualities    above    all. 
Without  these  he  Is  either  no  rabbi  or  no 
soldier.  The  two  qualities  were  the  hallmark 
of   the   ancient   paradoxical   hero,    Samson. 
What  the  biblical  Samson  poses  In  the  form 
of  a  riddle,  and  which  brings  him  eventually 
to  his  crashing  end,  are  really  the  historical 
characteristics  of  one  who  Is  both  reUglous 
and  brave.  The  Bible  relates  that  Samson  met 
a  lion  on  the  road  and.  with  enormous  per- 
sonal strength,  slew  him.  On  his  return  he 
saw  that  bees  had  buUt  a  hive  on  the  dead 
lion   and   that   honey  was   flowing   on   the 
carcass  of  the  beast.  The  riddle  Samson  posed 
to  the  Philistines  was.  "out  of  the  eater  came 
forth  food,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness."  The  paradoxical  blend  of  strength 
and   sweetness   was   the    clue    to   Samson's 
character.  It  Is  the  clue  to  the  heroism  of  re- 
ligious personalities  down  to  our  day. 

Rabbi  Singer  was  strong  and  he  was  sweet. 
He  saw  might  as  a  means  of  achieving  Jus- 
tice where  there  was  no  Justice.  He  did  not 
use  might  for  purposes  of  violence  but  to 
defend  that  which  Is  right.  He  was  consid- 
erably devoted  to  the  virtue  of  personal 
strength.  He  himself  was  a  big  man  with  a 
resounding  voice.  When  asked  about  his 
physical  health  his  reply  was  "excellent."  He 
was  a  man  who  was  a  brown-belt  karate 
expert,  who  taught  Judo,  who  was  once  the 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Weight-Lifting- cham- 
pion of  the  United  SUtes.  He  beUeved 
that  physical  fitness  was  a  worthy  part  of 
spiritual  strength.  He  volunteered  for  danger- 
ous assignments  in  Israel  and  Vietnam.  He 
did  this  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  career,  at  the 
expense  of  being  away  from  the  family  he 
loved  and.  Indeed,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his 
young  life. 

But  strength  alone  surely  would  not  have 
brought  Rabbi  Singer  to  the  mud  and  Jungle 
of  Vietnam.  He  was  gifted  with  the  ability 
of  being  sweet — dedicated  to  Insplrtng  men 
to  the  gentle  and  good  life.  His  brawn  was 
equaled  by  his  soft-heartedness.  A  Navy 
chaplain.  Captain  Radcllffe,  wrote  of  him 
that  he  had  mastered  the  "art  of  caring  and 
concern".  In  volunteering  for  service  In 
Israel  during  the  SU-Day  War,  he  worked 
20  hours  a  day  bandaging  the  wounded  and 
caring  for  those  who  were  In  pain  and  an- 
guish in  "Blkur  Chollm"  Hospital  In  Jeru- 
salem. Colonel  Aryeh  Levi,  artillery  com- 
mander for  the  Northern  sector  of  Israel, 
said  that  he  was  a  superbly  dedicated  and 
kind  man.  His  friend,  a  dentist,  said  of  him 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  give  anyone  who 
needed  it  of  his  substance  and  time  and 
wisdom.  Shakespeare's  words  are  most  ap- 
propriate: 
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"When  be  shall  die 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  In  little  stars 
And  he  shall  make  the  face  of  Heaven  so 

fine 
That  aU  the  world  will  be  In  love  with 

night ..." 

n 
It  was  my  sad  privilege  to  escort  the  re- 
mains of  this  strong,  gentle  man  to  his 
burial  place  In  Jerusalem.  I  represented  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  and,  more  than  all  else,  I  rep- 
resented the  tribute  of  American  Jewry  to 
a  man  who  died  while  helping  American 
Jews.  What  I  experienced  was  surely  the 
loneliest  moment  In  my  career.  I  had  pre- 
sided over  all  too  many  funerals  In  circum- 
stances that  were  sometimes  very  tragic. 
But  this  surpassed  them  all. 

Chaplain  Singer  was  burled  at  night  be- 
cause of  the  biblical  Injunction  that  the 
dead  must  not  linger  beyond  the  day  of 
death,  and  since  the  plane  carrying  the  body 
arrived  too  late  for  a  daylight  burial,  the 
funeral  took  place  at  midnight. 

The  coflln  was  drafted  with  a  talUt  and  the 
American  flag  and  It  was  escorted  by  the 
American  military  attach6,  representatives  of 
the  IsraeU  Army  chaplaincy,  the  Burial  So- 
ciety consisting  of  15  bearded  Jews  from  Je- 
rusalem, a  handful  of  relatives  who  had  never 
met  the  deceased,  and  a  devoted  friend  who 
had  come  from  New  York.  We  stood  there  In 
the  dead  of  night,  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
from  which  you  could  see  some  25  or  30  miles 
to  the  peak  of  another  nearby  mountain  on 
which  was  built  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Samuel.  It  was  a  chilling  midnight  stillness 
that  surrounded  us  in  that  graveyard.  The 
night  was  velvet  black  and  cold,  and  nothing 
moved.  The  moon  above,  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  lovers'  symbol,  was  pale  cold  and  life- 
less as  it  cast  Its  borrowed  light.  TTie  stars 
which   hang  so   low  In  the   canopy  of   the 
Jerusalem  sky  did  not  twinkle  this  night. 
They  stared  at  the  handful  of  people  sur- 
rounding the  grave  of  the  rabbi.  The  tomb- 
stones nearby  were  all  set  only  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  They  bore  sad  testimony  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Six-Day  War.  One  read,  "Ye- 
hudah  Son  of  Moshe,  fell  In  the  battle  of 
Jerusalem  In  the  Six-Day  War  at  the  age  of 
46."  His  monument  will  read — "Mordecal  ben 
Yehlel,  Rabbi  Morton  Singer,  fell  In  Da  Nang 
In  the  long  Vietnamese  war  at  the  age  of  32. 
survived  by  5-month-old  Karena.  4-year-old 
Vera,  a  young  wife  of  23,  a  brother  and  a 
mother."  The  very  earth  which  Is  the  warm, 
hospitable  soil  of  the  Holy  City,  on  this  night 
was  cold  and  Indifferent.  The  Jerusalem  earth 
has  carried  the  historic  burdens  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  at  this  moment  It  spoke  without 
feeling,  seeming  to  say,  "I  am  used  to  swal- 
lowing young  blood." 

Ill 

But  despite  the  loneliness  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  tenderness  that  surrounded  this 
burial.  The  members  of  the  Burial  Society 
were  fervent,  religious  members  of  the  Has- 
sldic  community  of  Jerusalem.  The  dead  in 
Israel,  except  for  the  military  dead,  are  not 
burled  In  a  coffin.  The  body  is  laid  on  a 
stretcher,  covered  with  a  sheet  and  burled. 
It  Is  an  Intensely  personal  act  of  laying  to 
rest  a  child  of  God.  Morton  Singer  could 
not  have  the  right  of  final  purification.  He 
was  burnt  beyond  all  recognition.  But  as  he 
lay  covered  after  two  weeks  of  wandering,  he 
was  held  In  the  arms  of  people  who  loved 
him  but  knew  him  not,  and  he  was  laid 
quietly  and  personally  to  rest  by  hands  that 
carAi  for  a  fellow  human  being.  The  grave 
was  flllPd  by  the  Hassldlm  and  by  the  hand- 
ful of  dignitaries,  and  they  recited  from  the 
Psalms  and  spoke  brief  words  of  praise.  They 
held  a  single  candle  which  silhouetted  them 
against  the  black  sky.  The  candle  threw 
patches  of  yellow  on  the  somber  faces  of  that 
lonely  group  of  men — soldiers.  Hassldlm, 
government  officials  and  rabbis — all  of  them 
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assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  soul  lost  to 
humanity. 

We  could  not  help  think  that  the  lights 
which  flickered  In  the  darkness  on  the  Moun- 
tain of  Rest  In  Jerusalem  were  symbolic  of 
the  Hanukkah  light  which  flickered  on  that 
first  night  In  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam,  of  the  shlva 
candle  that  the  bereaved  mother  and  brother 
and  wife  lit  for  seven  days,  of  the  yahrzelt 
candle  which  will  btxrn  one  year  from  now, 
bringing  the  horrid  tragedy  back  to  reaUty 
with  the  fullness  of  such  sad  Irony,  of  the 
eternal  light  that  shone  from  this  man's 
beautiful  blend  of  strength  and  sweetness. 

The  epitaph  to  this  man's  life  was  written 
by  lilmself  as  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to  a 
friend  which  arrived  a  week  after  his  death. 
•Slmcha.  my  friend,  after  I  leave  Vietnam, 
I  will  get  to  Jertisalem — one  way  or  another." 


WE  ARE  GOOD  NEIGHBORS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  never 
ending  task  of  bettering  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  with  other 
nations  none  is  more  Important  than  our 
Pan  American  policies.  In  this  field  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  writers  for  th^ 
last  half  century  was  Harry  W.  Prantz, 
long-time  Latin  American  correspondent 
of  United  Press-International. 

In  a  "wrap-up"  of  feature  stories  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Prantz  when  he  was  Director 
of  the  Press  Division  of  the  OfiBce  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  during  World 
War  n  under  the  title,  "We  Are  the  Good 
Neighbors,"  he  reflects  the  understand- 
ing that  comes  only  from  a  lifetime  of 
observation  and  study  of  Latin  American 
history.  Widely  used  in  South  American 
publications,  so  far  as  known,  It  was 
never  published  In  the  United  States  ex- 
cept in  the  Spanish  language  press. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Prantz's  perceptive 
observations  may  be  recorded  in  the  per- 
manent annals  of  the  Congress.  I  quote 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
We  Aee  the  Good  Neighbors — Spirit  op  the 
Western  Hemisphere 
We  are  the  navigators  who  dreamed  of  a 
New  World  and  set  sails  to  seek  it:  Columbus 
finding  West  Indies  where  East  had  been; 
Cabral  skirting  the  prodigious  coast  of  Brazil: 
Balboa  climbing  a  peak  In  Darlen  to  discover 
the  Pacific;  Magellan  solving  the  Secret  of 
the  Straits;  Orellana  sailing  down  the  end- 
less Amazon;  Hudson  drifting,  lost,  on  the 
bay  that  bears  his  name. 

We  are  the  statesmen  who  bespoke  the 
fraternity  of  the  American  republics:  Wash- 
ington praying  at  Valley  Forge  for^ew  World 
freedom;  L'Overture.  the  high-minded  Negro; 
Juarez,  the  broad-minded  Indian;  Bolivar 
dreaming  of  a  Pan  American  League;  San 
Martin  bursting  the  Andes  to  conquer  royal- 
ty; Jefferson  expounding  democracy;  Blaine 
convening  a  Pan  American  Conference;  Rio 
Branco  harmonizing  Brazil's  many  neighbors; 
Roosevelt  launching  a  Good  Neighbor  policy; 
Hull  giving  It  effect;  N.A.R,  making  It  prac- 
tical; Aranha,  the  democratic  diplomat;  Al- 
faro  likewise. 

We  are  the  humanitarians  who  tolled  for 
health  and  social  betterment :  Flnlay  watch- 
ing the  fever-laden  mosqultos;  Walter  Reed 
dying  to  defeat  yellow  fever;  Gorgas  clean- 
ing up  the  Zone;  Rockefeller  matching  mil- 
lions against  plagues  and  pests;  Cruz  mobllz- 
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lug  microscopes  and  te«t  tubes:  Orenfell 
wanning  the  frosen  in  Labrador;  Damlen 
comforting  the  lepers  of  Molokal;  Horace 
Mann  and  Sarmlento  trading  textbooks  be- 
tween Continents:  Dunham  spreading  sani- 
tation through  a  Hemisphere. 

We  are  the  men  who  broadened  the  Neigh- 
borhood by  cutting  time  and  distance: 
Shouten  rounding  Cape  Horn:  Wheelrlght 
thrusting  steel  rails  Into  the  Andea;  Scrymser 
weaving  a  net  of  sutxnarlne  cables;  Bradley 
ballooning  across  the  Cordillera;  Ooethals 
drlTlng  the  Big  Ditch  digging;  Chavez  crash- 
ing after  trans-Alpine  flight;  Sarabla  good- 
will flying  Mexico  to  New  York;  Byrd  above 
Antarctic  wastes:  Thatcher,  who  spent  half  a 
lifetime  In  executive  and  legislative  services 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  are  the  Journalists  who  wanted  the 
Neighborhood  better  Informed:  Paz  with  his 
fact-laden  Prensa:  Mitre  with  hU  Intelligent 
Naclon:  SUva  Vlldosola  with  his  Continental 
pen:  Ochs  with  All  the  Sews  Fit  to  Print: 
Lou  Heath  covering  Diplomatic  Row;  Dean 
Williams  and  Pulitzer  pioneering  Journalistic 
education:  Cabot  with  gold  and  bronze  re- 
wards for  merit;  Grosvenor  editing  the  globe. 

We  ar*.the  unasslmllated  dreamers  of  the 
CoBtlnent;  MarU  reporting  the  Goddess  of 
Uberty;  Redo  with  hU  feet  on  the  pampas 
and  his  heart  In  the  Parthenon;  Walt  Whit- 
man chanting  of  a  Cosmic  Neighborhood; 
Whlttler  with  an  Abolition  heart  and  Lincoln 
with  Emancipation  pen;  Chocano  breaking 
poetic  lances  against  tyranny;  Darlo.  el  Indio 
divino,  leaping  from  sports  desk  to  Parnassiu. 

We  are  the  Common  Men  who  do  the  bard 
work  of  a  Hemisphere  (albeit  sometimes  loaf- 
ing on  park  bench  or  selling  the  Apples  of 
Unemployment)  :  The  roto  unloading  cargoes 
down  the  West  Coast;  the  deep-earth  miners 
of  tin  and  copper;  the  deckhand  shining 
brass-rail  on  Carrlbbean  crulseshlp;  the 
gaucho  tending  herds  on  the  pampas;  the 
rubber-tapper  on  the  Tapajos;  the  track- 
walker on  the  Santa  Fe:  gas-vendor  on  Inter- 
Amerlcan  highway;  steam-shovel  man  at  the 
CaJial:  raftsman  on  the  Father  of  Waters; 
canoe-man  on  the  River  of  Seven  Stars. 

From  Polar  Star  to  the  Southern  Cross, 
north  of  Capricorn  or  south  of  Cancer,  'neath 
tropic  sun  cr  Arctic  Lights,  driven  by  the 
Trades  or  drifting  In  the  Doldrums,  we  are 
safer  when  we  are  friendlier. 

We  are  the  Oood  Neighbors. 
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as  the  hope  of  this  Nation  to  further  assume 
Its  place  m  the  leadership  of  our  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  announcement  of  Fred 
Oushln's  candidacy  be  Included  at  this 
i;x>lnt  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Young  Republicans:  A  year  has 
passed  since  I  flrst  offered  my  candidacy  for 
President  of  The  American  University  Young 
RepubUcan  Club.  During  this  period  much 
has  transpired,  and  I  think  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  It  has  been  a  year  of  turbulence, 
not  only  for  ovi  party,  but  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Reflecting  on  this  past  year,  I  have  seen 
many  of  our  fellow  students  question  and 
reject  the  political  system  In  which  we  take 
part.  I  personally  bad  had  doubts  about  Its 
relevence  to  the  greater  Issues  of  our  time. 

But  In  the  flnal  analysis.  I  have  decided 
that  my  participation  In  the  political  proc- 
ess and  In  the  Republican  Party  Is  worth  It.  I 
feel  that  within  the  structure  of  the  Young 
Republicans  Is  today,  the  finest  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  change  and  move  Party 
Politics  In  the  United  States.  And  I  am  proud 
of  the  contributions  I  can  and  have  made  as 
a  leader. 

That  Is  why,  after  much  thought  and  re- 
flection. I  have  decided  to  seek  re-election  as 
your  President. 

I  want  to  see  the  RepubUcan  Party  grow 
as  the  hope  of  this  nation  to  further  as- 
sume Its  place  In  the  leadership  of  our  land. 

I  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party  con- 
tinue to  become  a  party  of  compassion  and 
Integrity  in  rejection  of  racism  and  reac- 
tionary thought. 

I  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party  able 
to  placate  the  dissidents  and  disaffected  In 
our  nation  because  It  Is  able  to  offer  creative 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  now  alienate 
so  many  people. 

And  I  want  to  help  lead  the  Young  Re- 
publicans here  at  American  University  to  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  all  this  by  assuming 
another  term  Ln  office. 

In  this  effort  I  ask  for  yotir  help,  your 
opinions  and  your  vote. 


February  25,  1969 


HOW  TO  BUILD 


HON.  CUFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

or  WTOMINO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time 
when  some  students  seem  determined  to 
pursue  a  course  of  disruption,  disorder, 
and  destruction,  it  Is  reassuring  to  ob- 
serve others,  more  nearly  typical  of  the 
majority  of  students  In  American  col- 
leges, who  recognize  the  opportunity  our 
country  offers  for  continued  progress  and 
widening  opportunity  for  all  of  its  citi- 
zens within  the  framework  of  laws  and 
institutions. 

For  the  past  year,  I  have  served  as  ad- 
viser to  the  American  University  Young 
Republican  Club.  This  outstanding  group 
of  young  people  has  worked  diligently 
with  numerous  Republican  candidates 
throughout  the  country.  They  know,  bet- 
ter than  many,  how  to  get  results,  how 
to  effect  change,  how  to  buUd. 

Fred  Oushln.  who  is  seeking  reelection 
as  president  of  the  club,  says: 

I  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party  grow 


COMMISSION  ON  DRUG  TRAFFIC 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  to  request  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Oovemment  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  a  Joint  United  States-Mexico  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  flow  of  mari- 
huana, narcotic  drugs,  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

The  text  of  the  resolution,  printed 
below,  tells  the  tragic  tale  of  narcotics 
traffic  across  our  border  to  Mexico: 

Whereas  Mexico  is  the  primary  source  of 
supply  for  narcotic  drugs  and  dangerous 
drugs  brought  Into  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  these  narcotic  drugs  and  danger- 
ous drugs  are  subsequently  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  100  per  centum  of  the  marihuana 
seised  by  the  enforcement  officials  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
comes  from  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  smtiggllng  of  narcotic  drugs 


and  dangerous  drugs  into  the  United  States 
poses  the  largest  single  problem  for  the  col- 
lectors of  the  customs  and  for  the  Federal 
courts  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and 
dangerous  drugs  by  Juveniles  has  greatly  In- 
creased due  to  the  easy  accessibility  of  such 
drugs  from  Mexico:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
requested  to  Initiate  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  Joint  United  States-Mexico  com- 
mission to  Investigate  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  solutions  concerning  the  flow  of 
marihuana,  narcotic  drugs,  and  dangerous 
drugs  between  said  countries. 

Because  the  area  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  is  very  close  to  the  Mexican 
border,  I  am  Immediately  familiar  with 
the  problem  that  this  illicit  traffic  in 
dangerous  drugs  causes.  The  problem  is 
not.  however,  a  local  one.  A  major  share 
of  narcotics  used  in  our  country  come 
from  Mexico. 

The  State  of  California  Is  different 
from  other  States  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  a  throat  through  which  these  ter- 
rible materials  pass  on  the  way  to  States 
throughout  the  Union.  Because  of  the 
critlcality  of  this  problem  and  its  na- 
tional dimensions,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  move  quickly  to  take  the  essential  first 
step  toward  stopping  the  flow  of  danger- 
ous drugs  into  our  country. 


WEST  VIRGINIANS  ATTEND  LEAD- 
ERSHIP CONFERENCE  IN  NATION'S 
CAPITAL— VOCATIONAL  INDUS- 
TRIAL CLUBS  OF  AMERICA  HELP 
YOUNG  MEN  ATTAIN  NECESSARY 
SKILLS  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  LIVES 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  visGiinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  young 
men  were  in  our  Nation's  Capital  last 
week,  attending  a  leadership  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Vocational  Industrial 
Clubs  of  America. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
three  young  West  Virginians  who  were 
delegates — Michael  M.  Murphy,  State  di- 
rector. West  Virginia  Association,  Voca- 
tional Industrial  Clubs  of  America;  Alan 
Acord,  Bolt.  W.  Va.,  and  Kenneth  Mc- 
carty, Mlnden.  W.  Va. 

I  have  Ions  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
vocational  education  and  It  was  gratify- 
ing and  encouraging  to  talk  with  these 
youth.  Acord  and  McCarty  are  high 
school  students  and  are  alert  and  whole- 
some lads.  Acord  told  me: 

If  not  for  vocational  training  I  would  not 
have  been  associated  with  electronics.  Vo- 
cational school  has  opened  a  new  field  for 
me  and  through  VICA  I  have  been  able  to 
develop  leadership  abilities,  learn  productive 
skills  as  well  as  building  citizenship  and 
character. 

When  I  asked  McCarty  what  Voca- 
tional Industrial  Clubs  meant  to  him,  he 
replied: 

I  feel  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  prepar- 
ing one's  self  to  partlclpat«  in  a  world  of 
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work.  It  teaches  us  to  respect  our  work  and 
our  fellow  workers. 

These  boys  are  sincere  and  represent 
tangible  proof  of  a  valuable  program. 

State  Director  Murphy  is  doing  a  truly 
fine  Job  in  West  Virginia  and  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  progressive  achieve- 
ments he  is  accc«npllshlng.  His  efforts 
and  the  cooperation  of  business,  educa- 
tion, and  government  are  strengthening 
vocational  programs.  We  need  to  do 
much  more  In  our  State  and  the  Nation. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest.  This  years  theme 
was  "Freedom's  Challenge,"  and  more 
than  400,000  students  participated. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  winning 
speech  from  the  State  of  Washington  was 
by  a  fellow  resident  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  He 
is  Scott  Aspman,  a  young  man  of  obvious 
dedication  to  our  country  and  ability  to 
articulate  that  dedication.  I  feel  that 
Just  about  everyone  could  learn  some- 
thing about  freedom  from  Mr.  Aspman, 
and  I  therefore  offer  his  comments  for 
the  Record: 

Fbeedom's  Challsnge 
(By  Scott  Aspman,  of  Washington) 

Baseball  managers  have  a  rough  life,  espe- 
cially that  most  famous  of  all  baseball  man- 
agers. Charlie  Brown.  For  Charlie,  baseball  la 
not  Just  a  game;  it's  a  mood,  a  feeling,  a 
magical  thing  that  makes  life,  life.  He  feels 
It.  Lives  It.  He  has  stomach  aches  and  sleep- 
less nights  over  It.  He  stands  In  the  rain  for 
It.  He  endures  so  much  because  of  It  that 
sometimes  he  thinks  he  Just  cant  stand  It. 

Freedom  Is  a  lot  like  baseball.  It's  a  mood, 
a  feeling,  something  you  Just  don't  put  into 
words.  It's  something  you  have  to  stand  In 
the  rain  for,  have  stomach  aches  and  sleep- 
less nights  for  before  you  can  even  begin  to 
know  what  It  really  means.  It's  a  lot  like 
happiness;  you  can't  define  It  because  free- 
dom Is  both  little  things  and  big  things, 
happy  thoughts  and  sad  thoughts,  and  you 
have  to  understand  and  care  about  them  be- 
fore they  can  mean  anything.  Because  free- 
dom is  a  mood,  a  state  of  mind.  It  shows  up 
In  everything  around  you.  Freedom  Is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  kinder- 
gartener's first  book.  It's  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  your  dally  newspaper.  Freedom  Is  voting 
for  president  and  a  box  of  wheatles.  Big  free- 
dom or  little  freedom,  freedom  Is  all  the  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  little  Insignificant  things 
that  Intermingle  to  make  up  you;  and  you'll 
never,  ever  know  entirely  what  It  means  till 
like  Charlie  you  get  so  full  of  It  you  think 
you  Just  cant  stand  It. 

But  there's  more  to  freedom  than  Just  liv- 
ing It.  Once  you  understand  your  freedom, 
once  It  really  means  something  to  you.  once 
you've  had  the  sleepless  nights  and  stomach 
aches,  then  and  only  then  are  you  ready  to 
accept  the  biggest  Job  of  all:  holding  on  to 
yoxir  freedom.  You've  got  to  hold  on  to  it  Just 
as  tenaciously,  as  unshakably  laboriously  as 
Charlie  Brown's  friend,  Linus,  holds  on  to 
his  blanket.  This  Is  freedom's  challenge. 
When  something  means  as  much  to  you  as 
freedom,  then  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  can 
shake  It  loose. 
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It's  not  an  easy  challenge.  The  men  who 
fought  at  Lexington  and  Oettysburg.  at 
Verdim,  Argonne,  and  Iwo  Jlma  knew  that 
hanging  on  to  freedom  Isnt  easy. 

Remember  the  hunger,  the  pain  and  the 
biting  cold  of  Valley  Forge?  Those  men 
knew  the  meaning,  lived  the  sleepless  nights 
and  shivering  marches  of  freedom — that 
hunger  and  that  air  of  Impending  death 
couldn't  shake  It  loose.  They  clung  to  their 
freedom  with  every  ounce  of  might  within 
them,  and  many  died  doing  It.  Remember  the 
stench  that  hung  over  Gettysburg  ninety 
years  later — a  stench  of  death,  five  thousand 
dead — everyone  of  those  men  died  a  private 
death,  a  real,  personal  death,  but  each  was 
willing  to  die  because  hanging  on  to  his 
freedom  meant  so  much  to  him.  Remember 
the  ditches,  dirt,  machine  guns  and  mustard 
gas  that  surrounded  the  men  at  Verdun  and 
Argonne?  They  too  knew  the  mood,  felt  the 
magic  of  their  freedom  permeate  their  Uv- 
Ing^and  because  they  knew  that  mood,  be- 
cause they  felt  that  magic,  nothing,  not  even 
death  could  shake  It  loose  from  them. 
Remember  the  marines  who  raised  that  flag 
over  Iwo  Jlma?  That  was  no  baseball  game, 
but  a  place  where  men  fought  and  died  for  a 
thing  that  they  believed  In — where  men 
went  beyond  feeling  and  knowing  to  giving. 
And  that's  freedom's  challenge — to  feel 
freedom,  yes,  but  to  care  about  It  so  much 
you'd  even  die  for  it. 

For  the  half-mllUon  men  who  have  died 
for  this  nation  In  war.  freedom  was  more 
than  Just  a  word.  Like  baseball  to  Charlie 
Brown,  It  was  the  focal  point  of  their  lives — 
something  they  wept  over,  lost  sleep  over, 
got  stomach  aches  over — a  something  whose 
loss  would  be  Infinitely  worse  to  them  than 
losing  their  own  lives.  They  knew  what 
freedom  meant  to  them  and  they  cared  about 
It  so  much  they  even  died  for  It.  Knovrlng. 
caring,  and  giving — does  It  mean  as  such 
to  you? 


THE  EDUCAIIONAL  INSTITUTION 
CITA-nON 


HON.  HENRY  BELLMON 

or  0KI.AH01CA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
cause  of  world  peace  Is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  Americans  at  this  critical 
time  in  our  Nation's  history.  Perhaps  at 
no  previous  time  has  there  existed  a 
greater  need  for  imderstanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  heartening  to  know,  therefore, 
that  many  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions are  contributing  to  that  kind  of 
exchange  of  ideas  between  nations  that 
builds  the  foundations  for  peaceful  and 
progressive  relations.  I  am  proud  that 
my  alma  mater,  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, holds  an  outstanding  position  in 
this  field. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  late  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  one 
of  the  most  noted  and  respected  educa- 
tors of  our  time,  Oklahoma  State  began 
a  program  In  Ethiopia  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  and  research  station. 

These  efforts  were  recognized  in  the 
designation  of  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity to  recevle  the  1969  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education-Reader's  Digest 
Foundation  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  In  the  field  of  International  ed- 
ucation   and    cultural    relations.    The 
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award  was  presented  February  19,  1969, 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  accompanying  the 
award  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Educational  iNSirrunoN  Citation  To 
Oklahoma  State  Uniyersitt 

To  thousands  of  students  In  remote  towns 
and  villages  all  over  the  world,  the  campus  of 
Oklahoma  State  University  surely  must  seem 
to  be  the  source  from  which  the  "fountain  of 
knowledge"  emanates.  Each  year — for  almoet 
twenty  years — groups  of  teachers,  consult- 
ants, researchers,  and  advisers  have  spilled 
forth  In  a  steady  stream  from  the  town  of 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  taking  with  them  to 
newly  developing  lands  their  accumulated 
skills  and  a  common  desire  to  share  their 
specialized  talents. 

The  African  nation  of  Ethiopia,  In  par- 
ticular, has  welcomed  Its  association  with 
Oklahoma  State  University  since  1952  when 
the  flrst  group  of  experts  arrived  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  technical  high  school  at 
Jlmm».  In  succeeding  years  the  university 
has  worked — with  the  help  of  U.S.  aid,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Science  Fotmdatlon — to  establish  a  college 
of  agriculture  at  Alemaya  and  an  agricultural 
research  station  at  Blshoftu. 

The  highest  compliment  to  the  over  180 
participating  university  staff  members  Is  the 
fact  that  most  of  their  Jobs  now  can  be  held 
by  the  local  personnel  they  have  trained. 
This,  after  all,  has  been  the  chief  goal  of  their 
educational  assistance  program — whether  It 
be  In  Ethiopia,  In  Pakistan.  In  Thailand,  or 
In  Latin  America — "to  create  Independent 
and  self-reliant  world  neighbors." 

Fortunately  for  the  students  and  teachers 
who  remain  on  the  Oklahoma  State  campus, 
the  International  exchange  of  people  and 
Ideas  has  been  a  two-way  flow.  Over  the  past 
two  decades,  the  number  of  foreign  students 
has  Increased  over  eight-fold  to  more  than 
500  visitors  this  year. 

In  presenting  the  distinguished  service 
award  to  Oklahoma  State  University,  IIE  and 
the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  heartily 
commend  the  university  for  demonstrating 
the  diversity  of  International  education  pro- 
grams and  for  proving  flrst-hand  the  mag- 
nificent results  of  enabling  others  to  help 
themselves. 


U.S.S.  "PUEBLO" 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
newspaper  article. 

The  letter  is  one  which  I  sent  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  John  Chafee. 

Deab  Mr.  Secr£tart:  What  were  the 
"rather  long  and  learned  dissertations  from 
other  sources"  that  reversed  the  Navy's  posi- 
tion from  the  original  ruling  that  the  Mili- 
tary Code  of  Conduct  did  not  apply  to  the 
crew  of  the  USS  Pueblo? 

According  to  the  February  21.  1969,  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Washington 
Evening  Star  a  startled  reporter  told  Navy 
Captain  William  R.  Newsome,  Counsel  for  the 
Navy  Court  of  Inquiry,  "that  sounds  like  a 
reversal."  With  a  smile  the  Navy  Attorney 
replied  simply,  "It  does." 

Who  were  the   "other  sources?"  Who   is 
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CAlUng  the  shots  on  how  this  cue  Is  being 
handled? 

Earlier  In  the  Inquiry.  January  23.  1068, 
Captain  Newsome  had  ruled,  with  the  re- 
ported advice  of  the  Navy's  Judge  advocate 
general's  office,  that  "the  Code  of  Conduct 
Is  Inapplicable  In  this  present  situation.  We 
had  an  opinion  that  the  crew  members  on 
the  Pueblo  were  not  prisoners  of  war;  they 
were  Illegally  detained.  We  are  not  In  a  state 
of  hcetlUtles  at  the  present  time  with  the 
North  Koreans.  Consequently,  they  are  not 
the  enemy,  of  coutm  we  don't  have  prisoners 
of  war.  And  when  we  don't  have  prisoners 
of  war,  we  don't  have  the  application  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct.  .  .  ." 

Does  the  Court  of  Inquiry  contend  that 
because  Commander  Lloyd  Bucher  wanted  to 
save  the  lives  of  his  crew  by  signing  a  phoney 
confession  that  he  Is  more  guilty  of  violating 
the  code  than  V3  Army  General  Gilbert  H. 
Woodward,  who.  acting  on  orders  from  the 
highest  government  level.  Icnowlngly  signed  a 
false  confession  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
Pueblo  crew?  I  think  not. 

As  one  who  has  been  extensively  Involved 
in  the  Pueblo  affair.  I  cannot  accept  this 
double  standard.  To  do  so  would  make  a 
mockery,  coit  of  the  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry. 

Blease.jupvlde  me  with  the  reasons  for  this 
abrupt  reversal  of  the  Navy's  decision. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  J.  Scherle. 

"PnsBLo"    Hklb    Subject    to    Rxtlx 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

CoRONAoo,  Calit.,  February  21. — The  Navy. 
In  a  reversal  of  opinion,  has  decided  the 
American  fighting  man's  code  of  Conduct  ap- 
plies to  the  Pueblo  crewmen  after  all. 

Capt.  WUUam  R.  Newsome.  attorney  for  the 
Ave  admirals  who  comprise  the  Naval  Court 
of  Inquiry  looking  Into  the  Pueblo  seizure, 
conflrmed  the  change  of  opinion  last  night. 

He  told  reporters,  however,  that  no  legal 
action  Is  contemplated  against  Pueblo  crew- 
men for  breaking  the  code  while  In  captivity 
in  North  Korea. 

The  code,  he  said.  "Is  like  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments." which  can  be  violated  "splrl- 
tually"  but  not  "punltlvely." 

AJF>I>«AISAL    or    CODE 

The  court's  focus  Instead,  be  said.  Is  on  the 
1955  code  Itself  and  Its  viability  In  today's 
environment.  He  called  the  Inquiry  "an  ex- 
cellent vehicle"  for  appraising  the  code  and 
recommending  changes. 

He  would  not  say  who  or  what  reversed  his 
earlier  opinion  that  the  code  did  not  apply 
to  the  Pueblo  men  because  they  had  been 
"illegally  detained."  as  distinguished  from  be- 
ing taken  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Newsome  does  not  set  policy  for  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  but  acts  as  Its  hired  legal  hand. 
Vice  Adm.  Harold  G.  Bowe  Jr..  president  of 
the  court,  and  his  four  fellow  admirals  on 
the  court  obviously  decided  to  focus  on  the 
code. 

Questions  all  this  week  were  framed  to  de- 
termine If  the  Pueblo  crewmen  knew  about 
the  code  and  why  they  had  violated  It.  Their 
testimony  will  Influence  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment In  Washington,  which  right  now  Is  try- 
ing to  come  up  with  a  position  on  the  code 
In  advance  of  Congressional  hearings  on  the 
subject. 

ALL    ADMIT    BBXACH 

To  a  man.  the  Pueblo  crew  admitted  to 
breaking  paragraph  five  of  the  code:  "When 
questioned,  should  I  become  a  prisoner  of 
war.  I  am  bound  to  give  only  name.  rank, 
service  number,  and  date  of  birth.  I  will  evade 
answering  further  questions  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability.  I  will  make  no  oral  or  written 
statements  disloyal  to  my  country  and  its 
allies  or  harmful  to  their  cause."  Another 
part  of  the  code  directs  the  man  to  "resist  by 
any  means  available"  and  "make  vwvrj  effort 
to  escape  .  .  ." 

Tlie  six  offloers.  74  enlisted  men  and  two 
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civilians  on  the  Pueblo  gave  the  North  Kore- 
ans more  than  that  minimum  amount  of  In- 
formation. Many  of  them  also  signed  confes- 
sions of  spying  and  they  participated  In 
propaganda  press  conferences  and  petitions 
while  In  captivity. 

The  Pueblo  crewmen  have  told  the  co\irt 
they  could  not  hold  out  against  the  physical 
and  mental  torture.  They  added  that,  the 
Koreans  already  had  answers  to  most  of  the 
questions  they  were  asking  during  severe 
beatings. 

The  Pueblo  was  captured  with  many  of  the 
records  of  the  men  and  the  ship's  mission 
Intact.  The  crewmen  contend  their  plight 
therefore  was  different  than  that  envisioned 
by  the  code.  They  said  they  were  not  like  a 
soldier  captured  with  no  detailed  Informa- 
tion about  him  or  his  outfit  on  his  person. 

Newsome  conceded  the  Pueblo  was  a  spe- 
cial case  In  another  way — two  civilians  were 
aboard  the  ship  serving  as  oceanographers 
for  the  Intelligence  center.  This  raises  the 
question.  Newsome  said,  of  what  code  they 
were  supposed  to  follow. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  here  Is  what 
Newsome  said  In  his  earlier  statement  and 
last  night  about  the  applicability  of  the  code 
to  Pueblo  crewmen: 

Jan.  13 — ".  .  .  the  Code  of  Conduct  Is  In- 
applicable In  this  present  situation.  We  have 
had  an  opinion  that  the  crew  members  on 
the  Pueblo  were  not  prisoners  of  war;  they 
were  illegally  detained.  We  are  not  In  a  state 
of  hostilities  at  the  present  time  with  the 
North  Koreans.  Consequently,  they  are  not 
the  enemy.  Not  being  the  enemy,  of  course, 
we  don't  have  prisoners  of  war.  And  when 
we  don't  have  prisoners  of  war,  we  dont  have 
the  application  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  .  .  ." 
He  said  the  legal  opinion  bad  come  from  the 
Navy's  Judge  advocate  general. 

WAatrtNO    BT    StTPEKIORS 

Feb.  30 — "It  has  become  6bvlous  that  the 
Code  of  Conduct  Is  applicable  in  this  situa- 
tion. First  of  all,  because  the  understanding 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  second  of  all, 
because  of  certain  things  which  transpired 
aboard  the  ship  at  the  time  of  Its  capture." 
He  apparently  was  referring  partly  to  the 
warning  passed  to  the  men  by  their  American 
superiors  not  to  tell  the  Koreans  anything 
more  than  name,  rank,  service  number  and 
date  of  birth. 

'One  of  the  tasks  of  the  court  Is  to  ex- 
amine that  code  and  see  whether  or  not  It 
meets  our  present  needs  ...  I  think  we  have 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  doing  that  right 
now  .  . 

Was  Pkisonzb  Oods  ArruwD  to  "Puxblo" 
(By  Robert  Walters) 

CoaoNADo,  Caliv. — The  counsel  for  the 
Navy  court  of  Inquiry  Investigating  the  cap- 
ture of  the  nss  Pueblo  unexpectedly  has 
changed  his  position  and  rulec.  that  the  Mili- 
tary Code  of  Conduct  Is  applicable  to  the 
83  surviving  crew  members  of  the  Intelli- 
gence gathering  ship. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the-flve-admlral 
court  one  month  ago.  Its  counsel,  Capt.  WU- 
Uam R.  Newsome.  said  the  code  was  "In- 
applicable" because  the  Pueblo  crew  members 
were  "Illegal  detainees"  rather  than  "prison- 
ers of  war"  during  their  11  months  of  cap- 
tivity In  North  Korea. 

But  under  questioning  by  reporters  yes- 
terday, Newsome  said:  "It  has  become  ob- 
vious that  the  Code  of  Conduct  is  applica- 
ble In  this  sItuaUon." 

One  startled  reporter  told  the  attorney: 
"That  sounds  like  a  reversal."  With  a  smile, 
Newsome  replied  simply:  "It  does." 

The  code,  promulgated  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  In  1955.  Is  designed  as 
a  giildellne  for  United  States  troops  captured 
by  enemy  forces.  It  was  Initially  Issued  by 
the  White  House  as  an  executive  order,  and 
subMquently  Incorporated  in  Navy  regula- 
tions as  a  "general  order." 
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Of  the  code's  six  provisions,  the  one  which 
has  emerged  as  most  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Pueblo  crew  reads  as  follows: 

"When  questioned,  should  I  become  a  pris- 
oner of  war;  I  am  bound  to  give  only  name, 
rank,  service  number  and  date  of  birth.  I 
will  evade  answering  further  questions  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability.  I  will  make  no 
oral  or  written  statements  disloyal  to  my 
country  and  Its  allies  or  harmful  to  their 
cause." 

Similar  references  to  "prisoners  of  war" 
appear  throughout  the  code,  and  It  was  on 
taat  basis,  Newsome  said  yesterday,  that 
the  code  was  Initially  held  to  be  Inapplica- 
ble to  the  Pueblo  case. 

The  term  "prisoner  of  war,"  as  defined  by 
the  Geneva  conventions  on  the  subject,  re- 
quires, among  other  elements,  a  declaration 
of  war — a  condition  which  does  not  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  North  Ko- 
rea. 

But  Newsome  said  that  since  this  Initial 
ruling  the  court  of  Inquiry  has  received 
"rather  long  and  learned  dissertations  from 
other  sources  that  Indicate  that  the  Code 
of  Conduct  has  wide  applications."  He  de- 
clined to  identify  the  "other  sources"  or  to 
elaborate. 

IN    A    MtTRKT   AREA 

The  full  Impact  of  the  decision  remained 
unclear  because  Newsome  acknowledged  that 
the  area  was  a  murky  one.  "There's  a  big 
question  with  respect  to  the  code's  applica- 
tion." he  said. 

He  rejected,  repeatedly  and  emphatically, 
suggestions  that  members  of  the  Pueblo's 
crew  might  face  punitive  action  for  viola- 
tion of  the  code's  provisions.  "The  Code  of 
Conduct  Is  a  moral  code;  it's  not  something 
you  can  violate  punltlvely,"  the  attorney 
said. 

That  apparently  ruled  out  the  possibility 
of  any  serious  legal  rebuke  for  the  Pueblo's 
six  officers  and  76  crew  members,  all  of  whom 
signed  an  open  letter  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  "admitting"  that  the  Pueblo  vio- 
lated North  Korea's  territorial  waters  and 
was  engaged  In  espionage  activities  at  the 
time  of  Its  capture. 

Newsome  apparently  also  rejected  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reprimand  for  violation  of  the 
code,  explaining  that  "reprimand"  is  a  for- 
mal military  legal  term  with  limited  appli- 
cation. "A  reprimand  Is  an  administrative 
action — a  non-punltlve  form  of  punishment" 
applied  only  to  those  who  fall  to  follow  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  he  said. 

The  court  counsel  said  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  does  contain  specific  pro- 
hibitions against  many  of  the  acts  which 
the  Code  of  Conduct  warns  about  In  "moral " 
terms. 

Failure  to  comply  with  these  regulations  U 
punishable  by  court  marital,  and  Newsome 
said  that  Article  104  contained  several  such 
proscriptions  under  the  heading  of  "aiding 
the  enemy." 

However,  Newsome  added:  "Conceivably 
you  could  find  some  offense  under  the  UCMJ 
.  .  .  But  It's  not  a  direct  step." 

Every  member  of  the  Pueblo  crew  to  tes- 
tify before  the  court  has  said  that  he  has  a 
basic  luiderstandlng  of  the  provisions  of 
the  code  and  that.  In  theory  at  least,  he  re- 
garded It  as  an  Important  document  to  be 
respected  and  obeyed. 

CODE  ABAIVDONXD 

However,  the  crew  members  said.  In  the 
particular  circumstances  surroxindlng  their 
captiuv.  the  code  had  to  be  soon  abandoned 
as  a  guide  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  North  Koreans  captxired  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  highly  classified  documents 
when  they  seized  the  Pueblo,  and  thus  had 
access  to  papers  describing  much  of  the 
ship's  Intelligence  work.  To  deny  what  al- 
ready was  m  the  form  of  printed  reports 
would  only  be  foolhardy,  they  said. 
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2.  During  the  armed  conflict  In  their  coun- 
try In  the  early  10508,  the  North  Koreans  had 
exceptional  success  In  "brainwashing"  cap- 
tured American  fighting  men,  breaking  their 
minds  and  forcing  them  to  "confess"  against 
their  will  to  numerous  "crimes." 

Determined  resistance  to  the  North  Ko- 
reans last  year  would  only  have  led  to  a  sim- 
ilar situation,  the  crew  members  said.  In  the 
end,  the  North  Koreans  would  have  secured 
their  "confessions"  anyhow — and  would  have 
Inflicted  serious  mental  or  physical  damage 
on  their  captives  In  the  process. 

Recent  questioning  has  concentrated  on 
the  code,  attempting  to  have  each  witness 
explain  in  detail  why  he  freely  acknowledged 
violating  its  provisions. 

"VOXTLDltT  rOLLOW   BTTLBS" 

Yesterday's  questioning  of  Lawrence  W. 
Mack,  photographer's  mate  first  class,  was 
typical.  "These  people  had  an  unsavory  repu- 
tation, and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  they 
wouldn't  play  by  the  rules  to  get  the  in- 
formation they  wanted,"  he  testified. 

Explaining  that  during  the  Interrogation 
the  North  Koreans  frequently  displayed  doc- 
uments captured  from  the  Pueblo,  Mack  said: 
"I  had  the  Impression  that  they  never  asked 
a  question  unless  they  knew  the  answers 
themselves." 

He  added:  "What  Information  they  wanted 
they  were  going  to  get  one  way  or  another, 
and  they  could  get  It  from  me  hard  or  get  it 
from  me  easy.  .  .  .  But  they  were  going  to 
use  torture  or  whatever  was  necessary  to  get 
It." 

In  describing  the  method  used  by  the  Ko- 
reans to  elicit  Information  from  him.  Mack 
said  he  was  forced  to  kneel  on  the  floor  of  an 
Interrogation  room  and  hold  a  chair  above 
bis  head  for  as  long  as  00  minutes. 

MENACED   BY   BATONET 

"You  can  hold  that  chair  up  for  only  so 
long,  and  after  a  while  your  arms  get  pretty 
tired,"  said  Mack,  eiqjlalnlng  that  every  time 
he  lowered  the  chair  a  guard  "kept  poking  his 
bayonet  in  my  face.  I  was  worried  that  if  he 
wasnt  careful  be  might  take  my  eye  out  by 
accident." 

Mack  added:  "All  I  could  see  was  unend- 
ing torture.  So  I  told  the  Korean  officer,  "Why 
don't  you  tell  this  guard  to  shoot  me  and 
get  it  over  with?'  "  He  said  he  "went  through 
a  period  of  considerable  mental  torture"  be- 
fore fln^lly  providing  the  Information  de- 
manded. 

Crew  members  also  testified  yesterday  that 
11  months  of  malnutrition.  Inadequate  medi- 
cal care  and  severe  beatings  left  some  of 
them  with  permanent  physical  disabilities. 

The  Pueblo's  chief  quartermaster,  Charles 
B.  Law  Jr.,  for  instance,  had  perfect  vision 
when  he  was  captured,  but  began  "going 
blind"  because  of  malnutrition  and  now  suf- 
fers from  "central  blind  spots"  and  is  ex- 
tremely nearsighted. 

Law,  the  crew  member  unanimously  ac- 
claimed by  the  Pueblo's  officers  for  his  ability 
to  provide  leadership  and  keep  morale  high 
among  the  enlisted  men  during  the  deten- 
tion period,  said  that  prior  to  the  Pueblo's 
ill-fated  mission,  he  had  better  than  perfect 
vision— 20-13  in  one  eye  and  30-14  in  the 
other.  But  "alwut  the  first  part  of  August 
(of  1068)  my  eyes  started  to  go  bad,  he  said. 

A  North  Korean  physician  attempted  to 
treat  the  disorder  with  numerous  injections, 
but  Law  said  that  after  the  crew's  repatria- 
tion and  return  to  this  country  he  was  told 
by  Navy  doctors  that  his  vision  had  per- 
manently deteriorated  to  20-200. 

In  addition.  Law  said  he  was  told  by  doc- 
tors that  he  had  "central  blind  spots"  and 
that  his  vision  problems  were  uncorrectable 
by  glasses"  becatise  he  sustained  an  "In- 
flimation  of  the  optic  nerve"  as  the  result  of 
nuHnutrttion. 

Another  witness,  Radioman  2.C.  Lee  Roy 
Hayes,   said    he   was   stricken   by   hepatitis 
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while  a  prisoner  and  "also  had  my  Jaw  bro- 
ken by  the  Korean  guards." 

Hayes  said  that  in  a  letter  the  North  Ko- 
reans forced  him  to  write  to  Ohio's  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes,  he  tried  to  signal  his  de- 
sire that  the  United  States  retaliate  for  the 
Pueblo's  capture  by  dropping  an  atomic 
bomb  on  North  Korea. 

Hayes  said  the  letter  to  his  governor  In- 
cluded the  line:  "I  long  to  behold  the  great 
and  glorious  light  of  our  fatherland."  He 
explained :  "By  this,  I  meant  that  they  should 
drop  the  atom  bomb  on  North  Korea." 

Like  virtually  every  other  crew  member  to 
testify,  Hayes  said  he  not  only  expected  but 
hoped  for  some  form  of  U.S.  military  retalia- 
tion although  all  of  the  men  knew  that  such 
action  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  their 
death. 

Hayes  said  one  of  the  "signals"  he  Included 
In  letters  from  the  prison  camp  to  his  par- 
ents was  to  capitalize  the  word  "right"  each 
time  he  used  it.  He  explained:  "They're  very 
conservative,  they're  right-wing  In  their  pol- 
itics, like  I  am — and  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  wanted  this  thing  settled  from  that 
point  of  view." 


SEEING  US  IN  LONDON 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  bril- 
liant young  American,  William  Janeway, 
now  contributes  a  column  of  observa- 
tions and  reflections  on  the  American 
scene  to  the  British  journal,  the  Spec- 
tator. I  was  especially  struck  with  his  re- 
marks published  January  10,  1969,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  share  these  with 
my  colleagues  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Janeway's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Spectator,  London,  England, 
January  1969] 
America:     A    New    York    DlAET^    " 
(By  William  Janeway) 

Last  week  Sir  Denis  Brogan  confessed  him- 
self able  to  Identify  only  one  event  of  "any 
general  Interest"  which  made  news  In  Britain 
during  the  past  year:  the  resignation  of 
George  Brown.  New  Yorkers  have  had  a  sur- 
feit of  news:  the  war  and  the  riots;  the  as- 
sassinations and  the  election.  Given  the  pres- 
ent stalemate  In  the  Vietnam  fighting  and 
talking  plus  the  constitutional  Interregnum 
between  the  election  and  inauguration  of  the 
new  President,  one  might  have  expected  the 
Christmas  season  to  offer  some  relief.  But  New 
York  managed  to  celebrate  the  holidays  In 
appropriate  1968  fashion:  a  strike  of  fuel 
oil  deUvery  drivers  cut  off  the  heating  In 
more  than  half  the  city's  homes  and  offices 
Just  as  the  Hong  Kong  flu  attacked  In  full 
force.  As  a  fitting  side  effect,  the  extra  school 
days,  scheduled  to  allow  students  to  catch 
up  on  the  weeks  missed  during  the  teachers' 
strike  of  October  and  November,  had  to  be 
cancelled  for  lack  of  fuel  to  heat  the  class- 
rooms. 

The  specifics  of  New  York's  accelerating 
disintegration  have  more  than  parochial  sig- 
nificance. The  fundamental  Issues  In  the 
teachers'  strike,  for  example,  provide  a  useful 
perspective  in  which  to  Judge  Powelllt© 
demagogy  on  the  British  racial  situation.  The 
struggle  in  New  York  is  between  the  black 
leaders  of  the  city's  various  harlems,  who 
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demand  a  decisive  say  in  how  ghetto  children 
are  to  be  taught  and  by  whom,  and  the 
teachers'  union,  which  since  the  last  war  has 
passed  beyond  Issues  of  pay  and  Job  security 
to  virtual  control  of  education  policy.  (That 
the  union  is  predominantly  Jewish  has  added 
a  further  explosive  ingredient  to  the  brew.) 
The  city  administration  is  caught  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  most  self-conscious 
of  New  York's  bloc  votes:  Mayor  Lindsay's 
poll  ratings  make  Harold  Wilson's  look  good. 
The  strike  Is  likely  to  break  out  again  at  any 
moment,  as  are  boycotts  of  non-community 
controlled  schools. 

The  teachers'  strike  in  New  York  is  only  one 
outcome  of  the  broad  and  bitter  drive  by 
ghetto  inhabitants  to  gain  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  Institutions  which  have  been 
the  Instruments  of  their  systematic  exclu- 
sion from  the  political,  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  country.  As  a  result,  the  racial  con- 
flict In  New  York  now  completely  overshad- 
ows the  relevant  Issue  of  education  policy  per 
se:  how  best  to  provide  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  growth  and  social  mobil- 
ity for  all  deprived  children.  In  Britain,  by 
contrast,  education  policy  can  still  be  the 
prime  means  of  preventing  the  highly  diverse 
Immigrant  minorities  ever  being  forced  into 
the  homogenous  damnation  of  Harlem-style 
ghettos. 

The  alarums  and  excursions  of  1968  have 
had  one  definite  Impact  upon  social  Inter- 
course across  the  Atlantic.  Whatever  the  level 
of  conversation  seems  on  a  wholly  different 
level  from  that  In  Britain.  Enoch  Powell  and 
the  Editor  of  The  Times  may  be  playing  to  a 
great  hvish  In  John  Osborne's  refotmd  land; 
In  New  York  the  nber  runs  red  with  blood 
through  every  cocktail  party  and  around 
every  dinner  table.  It  Is  not  Just  the  intensity 
of  discussion  of  the  Great  Issues  that  Is  strik- 
ing— and  the  prospect  of  one's  city  burning 
down,  one's  head  being  cracked  by  a  passing 
EKJllce  nightstick,  or  one's  son,  husband  or 
self  being  called  to  defend  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam does  add  a  certain  intensity  to  the  dis- 
cussion. War-talk,  race-talk,  student  rebel- 
lion-talk Is  never-ending.  Item:  dnmken 
businessman  to  previously  unknown  travel- 
ing companion  on  the  three-hour  delayed 
Boston  to  New  Haven  'express':  'I  say  we 
ought  to  clear  them  out  of  there.  Declare  war 
and  use  the  bomb.'  Pause.  'I  don't  know  what 
the  hell  we're  doing  there  In  the  first  place.' 
The  unmistakable  sign  of  a  successful  Nixon 
Administration  would  be  the  return  of  public 
^llscourse  by  private  persons  to  the  level  of 
triviality  experienced  In  America  In  the  1950s 
and  In  Britain  today.  Some  chance. 

Now  Is  the  time,  of  course,  for  f uJl-blooded 
speculation  over  the  purposes  and  prospects 
of  the  Incoming  Administration.  One  aspect 
of  Nixon's  cabinet-making  is  clear,  at  any 
rate.  For  the  first  time  since  the  pre-FDR 
1920s,  the  Republicans  are  preparing  to  build 
their  own  Washington  establishment  of 
power  brokers  and  inside  operators.  Unlike 
the  Ideologues  and  outsiders  who  held  office 
imder  Elsenhower,  men  like  the  new  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defence,  William  Rogers 
and  Melvln  Laird  respectively,  are  political 
pros.  Their  archetype  is  the  man  whom  Lyn- 
don Johnson  called  In  as  receiver-in-b.ank- 
ruptcy  for  the  Rusk-McNamara-Roetow 
policy  in  Vietnam,  Clark  Clifford.  In  the  yet- 
to-be-wrltten  history  of  the  age,  Clifford  will 
surely  receive  credit  second  only  to  Eugene 
McCarthy's  for  saving  the  'System'  from  the 
folly  of  its  managers  by  stopping  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  Clifford  has  been  the  legend- 
ary master-operator  of  the  System's  Wash- 
ington nerve-centre  for  a  generation.  As 
Secretary  of  Defence,  he  put  first  things  first 
by  restricting  the  bombing,  by  refusing  rein- 
forcements by  moving  towards  negotiations, 
and  by  expressing  a  clear  willingness  to 
sacrifice  the  Stdgon  government  In  the  in- 
terests of  American  political  and  social  sta- 
bility. During  the  last  nine  months  he  has 
given  an  object-lesson  to  the  new  admlnls- 
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tiAtlon  In  self-mtereBted  American  pragmA- 
MMm  at  lt«  moat  anllghtened.  The  great  big 
qoMtlon  of  the  next  four  years  la  whether 
Mlzon  and  hla  proa  wUl  have  the  ahrewdnesa 
and  the  aklU  to  pursue  oonUnulty  with  Cllf- 
fords  prajrmatlsm.  rather  than  the  continu- 
ity with  LBJ's  megalomania  and  with  Ruak'i 
dogmatUm  that  Nixon  espouaed  during  the 
campaign. 

The  political  acumen  of  President  Nixon 
and  his  advisers  will  be  tested  to  the  full  as 
soon  as  the  Inaugural  ceremonies  are  over. 
In  addition  to  the  great  Uaues  of  war.  law 
and  order  and  InHatlon.  the  P-lll  scandal  Is 
about  to  blow  up  again.  The  project  Is  by 
now  an  undoubted  failure,  at  the  cost  to 
date  of  some  $10  billion  of  US  money  (not  to 
count  the  extra  cash  conned  out  of  Britain 
and  Australia).  The  navy  version  haa  al- 
ready been  cancelled  and  the  air  force  ver- 
sion keeps  falling  down  when  they  let  It  tty. 
On  all  accounu,  a  perfect  tar  babv  to  stick 
to  LBJ's  bedraggled  coat-tails  as  he  heada 
home  to  Texas.  But  Nixon  haa  given  a 
mighty,  and  all  too  char.icterlstlc.  hostage  to 
fortune.  Three  days  before  the  election,  in  a 
vain  effort  to  carry  Texas,  he  went  to  Fort 
^orth"  (Where  the  plane  Is  produced >  to 
pledge  that  he  would  make  the  P-lll  "one  of 
the  foundatlona  of  our  air  superiority."  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  compounded  the  po- 
tential embarrassment  by  naming  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  director  of  General 
Dynamics  (which  makes  the  F-Ul).  Now 
the  relevant  Congressional  committees  are 
getting  geared  up  to  reopen  hearings  on  the 
whole  mesa,  with  final  cancellation  looming 
In  the  background.  One  suggestion  for  get- 
ting the  new  President  off  the  hook:  back  up 
his  pledges  to  protect  Israel's  security  by 
giving  P-llls  to  Nasser. 

The  past  year  haa  seen  the  consolidation  of 
one  aspect,  and  not  a  minor  one.  of  the  laat 
decade's  social  upheaval.  The  progressive  In- 
tegration of  educated,  middle-class  Negroes — 
tokenlst  as  it  may  be — has  become  dramatic. 
The  active  recruiting  of  black  students  by 
prestige,  private  unlverslUea  barely  raises  a 
growl  from  reactionary  alumni  any  more; 
there  was  one  American  Negro  In  the  claaa 
which  entered  Princeton  In  1981:  more  than 
eighty  were  accepted  for  admission  in  1968. 
The  professional  schools  and  the  professions 
are  following  suit.  Television  confirms  the 
change:  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  announcers, 
newscasters,  etc.  on  New  York's  seven  chan- 
nels are  black,  virtually  all  television  adver- 
tising U  integrated,  and  Dlahann  Carroll's 
rrlendly.  formula,  mlddle-mlddle-mlddle- 
claas  series  Is  In  the  Top  Ten. 

But  the  irony  Is  stark.  As  the  room  for 
movement  within  or  beyond  middle-class 
America  has  expanded  for  those  who  can 
break  out  of  the  ghetto,  the  nooe*  around 
the  ghetto  itself  continues  to  tighten.  Dur- 
ing this  same  decade,  the  number  of  people 
on  New  York's  welfare  rolls,  overwhelmingly 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  has  risen  from 
sllghUy  more  than  200,000  to  over  one  mil- 
lion. A  knowledgeable  estimate  Is  that  an- 
other one  minion  qualify  for  relief  which 
they  have  not  applied  for.  The  city's  budget 
U  now  greater  than  California's  or  that  of 
New  York  SUte.  and  welfare  Is  the  largest 
Item.  The  low  sklU  Jobs  are  disappearing  and 
the  craft  unions,  the  next  step  up  In  a  city 
without  heavy  industry,  are  bastions  of  the 
white  backlaah.  The  roads  out  are  few:  edu- 
cation to  the  professional  level  for  a  tiny 
elite,  employment  In  the  public  sector  for 
more  (but  the  near-bankruptcy  of  the  city 
haa  cut  back  opportunlUes  sharply).  Hence 
the  demands  for  Black  Unions.  Black  Capi- 
talism, Black  Power. 

Outside  of  the  ghetto,  the  coet  of  living  in 
central  New  York  Is  following  the  astronauta 
to  the  moon,  with  no  likelihood  of  re-entry. 
Rents  are  up  more  than  40  per  cent.  A  flrst- 
Tun  cinema  ticket  now  costs  more  than  two 
pounds.  One  new  house-owner,  around  the 
comer  from  the  Metropolitan  Musetim  In  the 
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heart  of  Upper  Middle  Claaa  B<anh*ttan  dU- 
covered  that  the  coet  of  Installing  a  complete 
burglar  alarm  system,  with  private,  armed 
police  on  automatic  call  in  radio  care,  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  saving  on  insurance 
premiums.  Sew  York  lylagazlne  put  the  pre- 
tax Income  necessary  for  a  family  to  live  in 
Manhattan  In  the  style  to  which  television 
has  accustomed  us  at  over  $100,000  per  year. 
No  wonder  that  a  measure  of  de  facto  hous- 
ing Integration  Is  taking  place,  with  white 
graduates  finding  feasible  renu  only  on  the 
fringes  of  the  ghetto. 

In  the  meantime,  financial  and  artistic  New 
York  consUtutes  to  run  wide  open.  The 
•action'  on  Wall  Street  la  wilder  and  woollier 
than  ever;  further  uptown,  the  off-off-Broad- 
way theatre,  playing  to  an  increasingly  un- 
&patayable  bourgeoisie.  Is  less  self-censored 
and  more  exclUng  than  poet-Lord  Chamber- 
lain London.  A  dance  to  the  music  of  chaos? 
At  the  least,  the  •contradictions*  of  American 
society  have.  In  New  York,  reached  a  'world 
hUtorlcal'  extreme:  the  Weefs  economic  and 
cultural  capital  towering  over  a  human  refuse 
heap. 


CLEAN  WATERS:  A  CONTINUING 
GOAL 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    N£W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATXVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker.  I  In- 
troduce today  on  my  behall  and  that  ol 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  AifD«KSOw  of  California,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Blatnix,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Dtn.sKi.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Farbstein.  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 
Hastings.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Kluczynski.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally,  Mr.  Mdcva,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rettss.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  ScHBUEK.  and  Mr.  Woltt.  a 
comprehensive  water  quality  bill. 

Much  of  this  bill  Is  the  unfinished  work 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress— legisla- 
tion that  did  not  reach  final  passage 
before  adjournment.  Both  branches  of 
the  Congress  had  passed  slightly  differ- 
ing versions  of  water  pollution  control 
bills  by  overvi'helming  majorities.  But, 
unfortunately,  minor  differences  in  the 
two  bills  were  not  ironed  out  in  time  to 
enact  a  final  version.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
complete  that  work,  to  make  this  needed 
water  pollution  control  legislation  one  of 
the  first  oi-ders  of  business  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

This  bill  goes  beyond  the  major  points 
raised  in  last  year's  discussions.  It  fo- 
cuses on  the  problem  of  lateral  sewers. 
the  part  of  a  sewerage  system  that  Is 
most  important  in  our  rapidly  growing 
metropolitan  areas.  It  simplifies  admin- 
istration of  our  water  pollution  control 
programs.  And  it  makes  some  minor 
changes  that  can  speed  up  progress  in 
this  field  and  insure  that  those  States 
that  do  move  rapidly  are  treated  fairly 
in  the  legislation. 

The  United  States  faces  many  major 
problems  today,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  the  crisis  In  our  cities,  the  tensions 
of  racial  conflict,  and  a  growing  pros- 
perity that  has  bypassed  parts  of  our  so- 
ciety. Each  commands  our  attention,  the 
full   commitment   of   our   mental   and 
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phTsical  resources.  But  even  while  we 
strive  to  find  solutions  in  these  areas,  we 
must  conserve  our  rich  natural  heritage 
of  lands,  waters,  and  seashores,  for  it  is 
the  foundation  on  which  our  economic 
and  esthetic  wealth  rests.  Enhanced,  it 
is  a  source  of  strength;  blighted  it  will 
slow  and  cripple  us. 

Our  land  is  rich  in  rivers  and  lakes 
and  seashores.  Majestic  rivers  flow  to  the 
sea:  The  Hudson,  the  Ohio,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri, 
the  Columbia,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  ttic 
Colorado.  Great  inland  seas  wash  the 
shores  of  our  northern  States:  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 
Each  serving  as  channels  of  commerce, 
as  sources  of  pleasure  to  millions,  all 
giving  rise  to  generations  of  sailors  that 
have  sailed  their  reaches.  Magnificent 
ocean  beaches  shoulder  the  Atlantic,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific,  each 
beach  -Aith  its  individual  character, 
beauty,  and  form.  And  the  great  bays 
lining  our  coasts:  Boston,  New  York, 
Chesapeake,  Charleston,  St.  Petersburg. 
Galveston.  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and 
Puget  Sound,  each  an  arm  of  the  sea 
serving  as  a  gateway  to  a  major  city.  In 
the  mind's  eye  one  can  see  these  rivers 
and  lakes,  bays  and  beaches  In  sparkling, 
unspoiled  beauty. 

The  true  picture  Is  something  else 
again.  For  in  a  century  we  have  defiled 
our  waters  in  a  way  that  early  genera- 
tions could  not  conceive.  Our  growing 
population,  our  indiscriminate  Indus- 
trial activities,  our  callousness  toward 
the  human  values  of  our  environment 
have  turned  our  major  waterways  into 
sewers,  have  polluted  our  beaches,  and 
threaten  the  ver>'  existence  of  some  of 
our  major  lakes.  This  should  be  a  source 
of  shame  for  all  Americans. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  recognized 
the  Importance  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  has  enacted  legislation  to  aid 
States,  cities,  and  towns  In  constructing 
sewage  treatment  systems.  The  authori- 
zation bills  for  Federal  funds  in  this  field 
have  passed  by  overwhelming  margins  in 
both  branches  of  the  Congress. 

But  the  appropriations  have  not 
matched  the  authorizations:  there  has 
been  a  gap — a  gap  that  has  seriously 
hampered  progress  on  construction  of 
needed  treatment  plants  and  sewers.  A 
total  of  $581  million  was  authorized  for 
sewer  systems  In  fiscal  year  1968.  We 
appropriated  $296  million.  A  total  of  $836 
million  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  We  appropriated  $303  million.  Our 
appropriations  were  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  authorized.  In  the 
meantime  our  towns  and  cities  are  un- 
der legal  orders  to  construct  sewage 
treatment  systems.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
they  sometimes  fail  to  comply. 

There  has  been  some  justification  for 
the  failure  to  appropriate  the  amounts 
of  money  that  have  been  authorized.  The 
d-imands  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  have 
hampered  progress  in  this  area  as  it  has 
In  so  many  others.  And  xmtll  there  Is  a 
lessening  of  the  conflict,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  shortage  of  funds.  This 
shortage  has  forced  us  to  look  for  other 
means  to  meet  our  pollution  problems. 

First,  this  bill  Is  designed  to  make  the 
limited  funds  that  are  available  go  as  far 
as  possible.  By  shifting  from  an  Indlvld- 
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ual  grant  approach,  one  In  which  the 
total  Federal  sum  is  given  to  each  proj- 
ect, to  a  capital  financing  approach, 
available  funds  can  be  used  to  start  many 
more  projects.  The  capital  flnanclng  ap- 
proach Is  one  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enters  a  30-year  contract  with 
a  town  or  city  that  has  an  approved  con- 
struction project.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  its  share  of  the  costs,  as  much 
as  55  percent,  over  a  30-year  period  rath- 
er than  in  one  lump  sum.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  both  for  the  principal 
and  the  Interest  costs  associated  with  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  town  or  city  for  the 
Federal  portion. 

This  Is  a  key  provision  of  this  bill;  it 
will  allow  us  to  start  on  many  more  water 
pollution  control  projects  than  we  are  at 
present.  It  eliminates  a  major  bottleneck 
In  the  search  for  clean  waters. 

Second,  this  bill  establishes  controls 
for  the  critical  problem  of  oil  pollution. 
No  American  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  threat  that  oil  poses  to  our  ocean 
beaches,  our  harbors  and  our  rivers.  The 
Torrey  Canyon,  the  Ocean  Eagle  that 
spilled  oil  on  the  beaches  of  San  Juan  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Hess  oU  barge  at  Reho- 
both,  Del,,  the  catastrophe  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Chsmnel,  the  1.000  oil  spills  that 
the  U.S.  Navy  is  responsible  for  each 
year,  and  the  thousands  of  oil  spills  from 
Industrial  operations  on  our  rivers  and 
harbors  must  be  controlled  if  we  are  to 
restore  the  quality  of  our  waters. 

The  oU  spillage  provisions  of  this  bill 
were  drafted  before  the  major  Santa 
Barbara  incident.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  committee  hearings  may  cause 
us  to  revise  these  provisions  to  more 
adequately  meet  this  threat. 

Third,  this  bill  deals  with  the  problem 
of  thermal  pollution.  Thermal  pollution 
is  a  new  threat,  a  threat  rising  from  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  nuclear  power 
plants  that  are  now  being  constructed 
around  the  country.  Nuclear  power  plants 
operate  in  a  manner  that  releases  much 
more  heat  than  the  conventional  power- 
plant.  This  heat  must  be  distributed,  and 
It  Is  usually  done  with  cooling  waters. 
The  cooling  waters  become  a  problem, 
however,  because  the  heat  reduces  the 
capacity  of  the  water  to  handle  other 
pollution.  Plants  must  be  designed  to 
either  store  the  cooling  waters  until  the 
heat  is  lost  into  the  atmosphere  or  to  use 
cooling  towers  to  dissipate  the  heat. 

This  bill  requires  that  any  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  licensing  of  in- 
stallations Insure  that  the  Installation 
will  not  be  a  source  of  water  pollution. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  licenses 
each  nuclear  power  plant;  pollution  con- 
trol will  be  a  part  of  Its  licensing  func- 
tion under  this  legislation. 

Fourth,  this  bill  addresses  the  ques- 
tion of  avid  mine  drainage  from  mining 
operations.  Waters  draining  from  aban- 
doned mine  shafts  are  so  acidic  that  they 
destroy  any  animal  life  in  the  streams 
and  rivers  they  enter.  Techniques  must 
be  found  to  control  this  source  of  dam- 
age. This  bill  provides  assistance  in 
meeting  this  problem. 

Fifth,  this  bill  eliminates  a  provision 
In  the  current  bill  that  would  deprive 
some  States  of  Federal  funds  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  A  prepayment  clause 
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in  the  present  bill  says  that  States  which 
start  projects  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government  but  for  which  funds  are  not 
available  at  the  time  can  be  paid  for 
these  projects  at  a  futui-e  date,  should 
these  funds  become  available.  This  pay- 
ment clause  expires  on  June  30,  1971. 

This  provision  will  discriminate 
against  those  States  which  have  begun 
work  on  water  pollution  control  projects 
In  good  faith.  They  will  lose  considerable 
sums  of  money  should  this  clause  expire. 
My  bill  removes  that  expiration  date. 
This  is  important  to  New  York  State, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  projects 
have  been  started  with  some  expecta- 
tion that  Federal  assistance  would  be 
available  at  a  later  date. 

Sixth,  and  perhaps  of  most  signifi- 
cance, is  a  new  provision  bringing  lat- 
eral sewers  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  authorizes  sufiBcient  funds  for 
their  construction  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  past,  funds  for  lateral  sewers, 
the  lines  that  connect  the  individual 
home  with  the  interceptor  or  trimk 
sewer,  have  been  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. But  the  amounts  available 
have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  need. 
HUD  has  had  requests  totaling  more 
than  $2  billion  against  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  no  more  than  $165  mil- 
lion, and  these  funds  have  been  used  for 
both  water  and  sewer  grants.  A  national 
survey  of  lateral  sewer  construction 
needs  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Water  Re- 
sources Council  estimates  a  national  need 
of  over  $6  billion.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
have  not  been  meeting  this  pollution 
problem. 

In  addition,  the  administration  of 
lateral  sewers  and  interceptor  and  treat- 
ment plants  between  two  different  agen- 
cies has  created  barriers  to  progress  in 
this  field.  The  administrative  practices 
of  one  agency  are  not  the  same  as  the 
next.  Schedules  and  standards  differ. 
These  differences,  plus  the  inadequacy  of 
the  funds  available  to  HUD  have  caused 
the  local  water  pollution  control  oflBcial 
undue  trouble.  It  results  in  the  sort  of 
bureaucratic  fumble  where  a  county  re- 
ceives money  for  interceptor  sewers  and 
a  treatment  plant  from  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  only  is  able  to  start  a  portion  of  its 
lateral  sewer  net  with  the  limited  funds 
that  it  receives  from  HUD.  This  is  a  sit- 
uation that  needs  correcting. 

My  bill  transfers  the  lateral  sewer 
pi-ogram  from  HUD  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  FWPCA 
is  today  the  Federal  agency  with  the 
major  water  pollution  control  program. 
It  makes  sense  to  include  lateral  sewers 
in  its  scope.  It  v^lU  make  it  possible  for 
the  local  official  to  get  one-stop  service 
on  pollution  problems  in  Washington.  It 
should  simplify  administration. 

The  bill  also  funds  lateral  sewer  con- 
struction on  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
first  time.  The  capital  financing  ap- 
proach, proposed  for  interceptors  and 
treatment  plants,  is  also  extended  to 
lateral  sewers.  And  adequate  funds,  $500 
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million  in  1970  and  $700  million  in  1971, 
are  authorized  for  the  first  time. 

Adequate  funding  for  lateral  sewers  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  a  sensible  land  de- 
velopment policy  for  the  United  States. 
With  our  population  expected  ta  grow 
by  30  million  in  the  next  decade  and 
perhaps  by  100  million  between  now  and 
the  close  of  the  century,  it  is  essential 
that  we  control  water  pollution  In  the 
areas  of  growth.  This  growth  Is  expected 
in  the  areas  surrounding  our  metropoli- 
tan centers.  Rapidly  growing  counties 
such  as  Suffolk.  Rockland,  Orange,  and 
eastern  Erie  in  New  York  State,  Mon- 
mouth in  New  Jersey,  and  Riverside  in 
New  Jersey  must  be  able  to  handle  their 
pollution  problems  before  control  be- 
comes an  insurmoimtable  problem. 

Neither  Federal  nor  State  funds  have 
been  available  to  the  homeowner  for  the 
construction  of  lateral  sewers  in  the  past. 
This  has  meant  that  the  largest  part  of 
his  tax  assesment  for  sewage  treatment 
is  the  cost  of  lateral  sewers.  If  he  has  the 
choice  in  a  zoning  referendum,  he  may 
then  choose  to  build  cesspools  rather 
than  lateral  sewers.  And  in  that  decision 
lies  the  seeds  of  future  blight. 

The  homeowner  should  not  be  asked 
to  bear  a  disprooort'onate  cost  of  capital 
improvements  that  will  be  used  by  future 
generations  and  also  benefit  others  com- 
pletely outside  his  community.  Our  cur- 
rent method  of  funding  lateral  sewers 
does  this.  Federal  assistance  should  be 
made  available.  This  bill  provides  that 
assistance,  40  percent  Federal  assistance 
and  an  additional  10  percent  Federal  as- 
sistance if  the  State  will  contribute  30 
percent  of  the  costs  of  construction. 

Seventh,  this  bill  contains  a  section 
regulating  pollution  from  boats  and 
commercial  ships.  The  growing  number 
of  boats  on  our  lakes  and  rivers  and 
along  our  coasts  has  created  a  pollution 
problem  of  major  proportions.  In  addi- 
tion, commercial  ships  discharging  un- 
treated wastes  also  add  to  the  load  on 
local  waters.  During  the  recent  East 
Coast  shipping  strike,  over  40  ships  were 
anchored  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  With  ap- 
proximately 30  men  on  each  ship,  the 
pollution  from  these  vessels  became  a 
threat  to  shellfish  and  other  fish  caught 
in  these  waters  for  market. 

This  bill  would  require  the  construc- 
tion of  holding  tanks  or  treatment  facili- 
ties on  boats  and  ships  that  operate  in 
our  waters.  It  is  important  that  these 
standards  be  adopted  now  before  50  dif- 
ferent standards  are  adopted  by  the 
States.  New  York  State  has  already  de- 
ferred action  for  1  year  In  expectation 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  take 
action.  We  should  take  that  action  now. 

Finally,  a  careful  reading  of  this  bill 
should  reveal  that  it  does  not  advocate 
massive  new  expenditures  of  money  or 
massive  new  assumptions  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  Federal  Government. 
Rather,  it  Is  designed  to  fill  some  of  the 
areas  In  the  water  pollution  field  that 
have  not  been  treated  in  the  past.  It  is 
designed  to  simplify  some  of  the  admin- 
istration of  our  control  programs. 

It  does,  however,  call  for  us  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  for  water  pollution 
control  that  have  been  authorized.  There 
Is  bipartisan  support  for  this  bill  in  part 
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because  It  recognizes  our  responsibility 
to  the  environment.  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  could  lend  his  support  to 
this  measure  for  by  doing  so  he  will 
demonstrate  his  oonoem  for  the  en- 
vironment. 

Water  pollution  control  is,  after  all.  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  millions  of 
Americans;  not  only  those  alive  today, 
but  those  who  follow  after  us.  They  will 
look  at  the  land,  the  rivers,  and  the  sea 
and  Judge  us  by  what  they  see.  They  will 
Judge  us  for  what  we  did  to  protect — or 
besmirch — our  heritage.  I  hope  that 
Congress  can  act  promptly  to  pass  this 
legislation.  The  problem  deserves  no 
less. 


THE  MANY  LIVES  OP  COLGATE 
DARDEN.  ELDER  STATESMAN 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF  ynciMiA 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNTTED  8TATE3 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Ut.  SPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CONCRissioNAL  R«co»D  an  article  by 
Miss  Helen  Dewar.  of  the  Washington 
Post,  concerning  one  of  the  great  Vlr- 
glxilans  of  this  century,  the  Honorable 
Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr. 

Mr.  Darden  has  served  his  native  State 
and  Nation  In  many  roles.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  president  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  special  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  but  his 
continuing  interest  throughout  many 
years  of  public  service  has  been  educa- 
tion. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  reaa- 
ing  about  this  outstanding  Virginian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 
Th«  Makt  Liv«s  of  Couutf  Dabdxn,  ELOsa 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 
It  was  1913  Ami  tbe  senlor-claas  prophet 
^nw   alslng  up   •   clMamate.   Someday,   the 
prophet  boldly  predicted,  the  t»U,  lanky  r»rm 
boy  would  become  Oovernor  of  Virginia, 

The  anonymou*  aeer  wme  not  wrong;  he 
Juat  vastly  undereetlmated  Colgate  White- 
head Darden,  Jr. 

Not  only  did  Darden  go  on  to  become 
Virginia's  chief  executive  In  1942.  but 
through  more  than  40  years  of  public  serv- 
ice he  has  roUed  dooens  of  Uvea  Into  one — 
State  legislator.  Congressman.  Governor,  uni- 
versity preeldent.  United  Nations  representa- 
tive, lawyer,  scholar  and  now,  in  retire- 
ment, the  Old  Dominion's  distinguished  and 
revered  elder  statesman. 

After  all  this.  Darden  could  be  excused 
for  having  an  Olympian  detachnjent.  But 
he  is  as  plain,  straight-forward  and  enthu- 
siastic as  he  must  have  been  when  he  sallied 
forth  from  his  family's  Southampton  County 
term  56  years  ago. 

Nor  has  the  passage  of  time  softened 
Darden's  p«aslon  for  the  things  he  really 
cares  about,  such  as  the  Importance  of  pubUc 
education. 

His  most  recent  actlvltlee — ^membership 
on  the  State  Board  of  Education,  from  which 
he  retired  last  month,  and  on  the  State 
Commission  on  Constitutional  Revision, 
whose  proposals  will  go  before  the  General 
Assembly  later  this  month — were  aimed  at 
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achieving  hla  foremost  goal  for  Virginia:  a 
good  education  for  all  children. 

A  talk  with  Darden  In  the  Norfolk  office 
he  sUU  maintains,  high  up  In  one  of  that 
bustling  city's  new  skyscrapers,  leaves  a 
visitor  torn  between  exhilaration  and  ex- 
haustion. 

One  minute  he's  leaning  back  In  his  chair 
relating  a  quotation  from  Edmund  Burke  to 
contemporary  Virginia  politics  or  citing 
Napoleon  Ills  treaties  on  ending  poverty  to 
Ulustrate  a  point  about  how  Uttle  Is  really 
new  In  the  world. 

The  next  minute  he's  answering  the  tele- 
phone. There  was  no  secretary  screening 
the  calls.  The  first  sound  the  caller  heard 
Xrom  Darden's  end  was  a  crisp  "Tup"  from 
Darden  himself. 

Then  he's  back  on  his  perilously  balanced 
chair  recalling  what  It  felt  like  to  be  a 
State  legislator  during  the  1920b  from  an  xir- 
ban  area  like  Norfolk,  where  be  settled  aa 
a  young  man:  "We  had  as  much  to  say 
about  Virginia  as  we  did  about  China.  It 
was  a  friendly,  nice  experience  but  a  Jour- 
ney Into  utter  frustration." 

Or  he's  telling  about  the  time  he  took  on 
Harry  Byrd  3r.  In  an  attempt  to  get  some 
highway  money  diverted  to  pay  teachers'  sal- 
aries during  the  Depression. 

"You'd  have  thought  we'd  advocated  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Christian  church." 
he  chuckled.  "We  didn't  succeed  but  we  cre- 
ated such  a  commotion  that  Harry  Byrd 
himself  had  to  come  back  down  from  Wash- 
ington to  straighten  things  out  .  .  .  What 
a  set-to  that  was  I" 

Darden  Is  still  erect  and  handsome  at  72. 
His  eyesight  Is  faUlng  but  hU  InteUectual 
vision  Is  exceedingly  keen.  His  words  can  be 
witty  and  biting  although  his  manner  Is  al- 
ways gentle.  His  philosophy  tumbles  out  as  a 
blend  of  conservatism  and  liberalism,  opti- 
mism and  pessimism,  rural  simplicity  and 
urban  sophistication. 

The  talk  turns  to  many  subjects,  for  Dar- 
den's knowledge  and  curiosity  Is  encyclope- 
dic. But  somehow  It  always  comes  back  to 
education — what  Darden  calls  the  "engine 
of  civilization." 

Thus  It  Is  not  really  surprising  that,  de- 
spite the  governorship  and  other  lofty  poel- 
tlons,  Darden  never  hesitates  in  naming  his 
12  years  as  president  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia as  his  favorite  and  most  rewarding  ex- 
perience. A  "fabulously  Interesting  jovimey." 
he  once  called  It. 

He  became  university  president  In  1947,  a 
year  after  he  left  the  governorship  and  only 
shortly  after  he  turned  down  a  draft  for 
the  United  States  Senate  because  he  wanted 
to  spend  more  time  with  his  wife  and  three 
children  than  a  Senator's  life  would  allow. 
"I've  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  In  my  life." 
he  says  with  an  Impish  smile,  "but  not  go- 
ing to  the  Senate  is  not  one  of  them." 

Darden  had  his  share  of  problems  at  the 
University,  Including  being  hanged  In  efBgy. 
His  concept  of  student  discipline  didn't  al- 
ways set  well  with  an  impatient  generation 
of  World  War  11  veterans.  But  he  was  gen- 
erally credited  with  raising  its  academic  tone, 
giving  It  a  sounder  structural  foundation 
and  strengthening  Its  previously  weak  ties 
to  the  public  school  system. 

It  Is  the  last  of  these  that  Darden  stresses. 
He  came  to  the  University  as  a  "public  school 
boy"  himself  and  it  was  "pretty  tough"  at 
times. 

Although  a  SUte  Institution.  "It  had  de- 
veloped Into  a  university  for  the  private 
schools."  he  recalls.  "There  weren't  many 
public  school  boys  there,  and  making  a 
change  a  much  harder  Job  than  I  thought. 
The  public  schools  were  suspicious  of  the 
University  .  .  .  some  felt  the  University  would 
show  them  up.  We  made  some  progress  but  it 
was  slow." 

And  he  also  get  a  foretaste  of  the  problem* 
that   today's  college   preeldents   face.   "The 
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students  assumed  the  administration  was 
there  to  make  life  uncomfortable  for  them, 
and  a  lot  of  the  faculty  were  of  the  same 
persuasion  ...  It  made  life  Interesting  for 
everyone." 

Suddenly  he  stopped  his  recollections  to 
chuckle  as  though  over  a  private  Joke.  Then 
he  explained:  One  day  a  group  of  law  stu- 
dents marched  down  Into  town  to  file  suit 
against  the  law  faculty  for  falling  to  publish 
their  grades  soon  enough.  "It  was  the  great- 
est hassle  you  can  imagine.  I  was  very  cau- 
tious about  what  I  said,  but  I  did  feel  they 
were  (he  paiised  and  grinned)  on  sound 
ground." 

It  was  mainly  the  contact  with  students- 
having  "your  hands  on  the  levers  of  the 
future*' — that  made  the  Job  personally  satis- 
fying. "They  could  generate  more  Ideas  than 
you  could  Imagine,  and  some  were  quite  good. 
It  was  an  experience  that  kept  you  mentally 
nimble.  You  had  to  be." 

He  didn't  bother  to  say  so.  but  It  Is  well- 
known  that  Darden,  a  wealthy  man.  turned 
back  his  salary  each  year  to  the  University. 
Darden's  legacy  to  Virginia  Is  more  than 
Just  his  work  at  the  University,  however. 

After  his  "retirement"  In  1969 — through 
eight  years  on  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  numerous  other  activities,  Darden  helped 
pave  the  way  for  the  State's  current  cru- 
sade for  better  schools. 

Darden  believes  that  most  Virginia  chil- 
dren, particularly  those  In  its  urban  areas, 
get  a  "remarkably  good"  education.  What 
worries  him  Is  the  rest — the  children,  black 
and  white,  who  are  growing  up  In  areas  of 
poverty  and  declining  population. 

Schools  m  these  areas  may  not  have  gotten 
worse  in  recent  years,  but  "by  simply  holding 
their  own.  they've  lost  ground." 

Ending  the  disparity  of  educational  op- 
portunity, he  believes.  Is  Virginia's  "single 
greatest"  need.  "Oh  yes.  we  can  have  prog- 
ress of  a  sort  without  It.  but  there  won't 
be  a  Just  progress  that  way." 

A  corollary  concern  for  Darden  Is  that 
mass  education  will  lead  to  mediocrity.  "The 
ever-present  danger  Is  the  confusion  of  a 
broadly-based  education  with  a  good  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  You  can  tarn  out  any  number  of 
numb-skuUs  and  It  doesnt  help  society 
any." 

He  was  asked  whether  he  was  optimistic 
about  the  chances  for  proposed  constitu- 
tional revisions,  which  he  Is  generally  credit- 
ed with  having  Inspired,  that  would  put 
muscle  behind  the  State's  powers  to  improve 
schools  In  poor,  backward  areas. 

The  response  was  typically  Dardenlan.  "I'm 
cautiously  optimistic  but  I'm  prepared  for 
disappointment.  I  don't  mean  to  sound  bit- 
ter. It's  just  that  I've  seen  so  much  happen 
In  my  life  that  could  have  turned  out  better. 
The  mam  thing  Is  that  you  dont  relax  your 
efforts." 

If  there  are  moves  to  scuttle  the  proposals 
In  the  Assembly,  said  the  old  lawmaker  with 
a  twinkle  In  his  eye,  they'll  be  deceptively 
quiet.  "Youll  go  to  bed  one  night  thinking 
all  is  well  and  wake  up  In  the  morning  to 
find  It's  all  over."  It's  like  the  way  terrapins 
go  after  ducks  In  a  pond,  "not  a  very  spec- 
tacular operation  but  a  thorough  one." 

Darden's  roots  In  Virginia  run  deep.  His 
grandfather  had  run  a  girl's  school  in  Bed- 
ford County.  Va.,  before  the  Civil  War  (Dsr- 
den  dutifully  calls  It  the  War  Between  the 
SUtes). 

Not  long  after  leaving  the  family  farm  and 
entering  the  University  of  Virginia,  Darden 
left  In  a  "burst  of  enthusiasm"  to  help  the 
French  fight  World  War  I  and  later  served 
in  Europe  with  the  U.S.  Marines.  He  was 
cited  for  bravery  under  fire  at  Verdun  and 
later  narrowly  escaped  death  In  an  airplane 
accident. 

He  retximed  to  the  University  after  the 
war  and  graduated  shortly  with  the  help  of 
war   credits— ft   mistake,   he   feels,  because 
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there  should  be  no  short,  easy  paths  to  a 
good  education.  Nevertheless,  armed  with  a 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  he 
went  on  to  Columbia  University  for  a  master's 
degree  and  law  degree  and  then  to  Oxford 
University  on  a  Carnegie  fellowship  to  study 
International  law. 

Settling  In  Norfolk,  he  was  soon  Into 
politics,  making  speeches  on  behalf  of  Harry 
Byrd  and  getting  himself  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  In  1929. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1932  and 
then.  In  1936,  got  "kicked  out  uncere- 
nionlously  because  some  of  my  constituents 
thought  I  was  not  as  much  of  a  New  Dealer 
as  I  should  have  been — and.  looking  back 
on  it  now.  they  were  probably  right  and  I 
was  wrong." 

He  was  back  In  the  good  graces  of  his  con- 
stituents by  1938.  where  they  decided  to  re- 
turn him  to  Congress,  where  he  served  \intll 
resigning  In  1941  to  run  for  Governor. 

Serving  as  wartime  Governor  might  have 
been  frustrating  to  many  ambitious  men. 
but  Darden  didn't  find  It  so. 

"The  great  experience  was  to  show  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  people  of  Virginia  In 
such  a  frightening  time — the  splendid  spirit 
of  cooperation  In  getting  things  done  .  .  . 
You  never  got  a  dodge,  never  got  a  refusal." 
After  his  term  ended  In  1946,  Darden  could 
have  had  the  Democratic  nomination  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Carter  Glass  In  the  Senate,  and 
there  was  powerful  suppwrt  for  his  nomina- 
tion as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
ended  up  as  chancellor  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  and,  the  following  year,  moved 
on  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Thereafter  there  was  no  end  to  his  activi- 
ties. He  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  10th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
and  served  on  Preeldent  Elsenhower's  Com- 
mission on  National  Goals.  He  was  on  the 
Commission  of  Goals  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion In  the  South  and  served  as  Virginia 
chairman  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
In  1961.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward Free  School  Association,  the  blraclal 
group  that  restored  free  education  to  that 
county's  Negro  pupils  after  four  years  of 
closed  schools. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Constance  S.  duPont. 
and  he  has  served  on  several  big  corporation 
boards,  Including  duPont's. 

Throughout  the  period,  which  spanned  one 
of  the  most  turbulent  eras  In  Virginia  poll- 
tics,  Darden  was  an  ardent  and  outspoken 
advocate  of  moderation. 

In  1953,  he  was  speaking  warmly  of  AdIal 
Stevenson  and  urging  the  Virginia  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  pursue  a  more  "middle- 
ground"  course.  He  urged  repeal  of  the  poll 
tax.  And  then  In  1856  he  broke  dramaUcally 
with  the  Democratic  Organization,  with 
which  he  had  been  associated  for  three  dec- 
ades, over  "massive  resistance."  To  threaten 
school  cloexires  to  avoid  school  desegregation, 
he  argued,  was  a  "dangerous  and  useless" 
venture  that  might  end  by  "Inflicting  deep 
Injury  upon  the  public  schools." 

In  1963,  he  was  pressing  for  modification 
of  another  Organization  article  of  faith:  the 
Byrd  "pay-as-you-go"  fiscal  policy. 

At  the  time,  he  encountered  resistance 
from  then-Oov.  Albertls  S.  Harrison.  "Bonds 
beget  bonds,"  Harrison  said,  "debts  beget 
debts."  But  last  year,  the  two  former  gover- 
nors, both  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Constitutional  Revision,  joined  In  preparing 
a  formula  for  ending  the  ban  on  debt. 

Ten  years  ago  a  columnist  wrote:  "It  Is  no 
mean  compliment,  even  for  a  critic  of  the 
Byrd  Organization,  to  say  of  these  generally 
able  men  who  have  led — and  misled — Vir- 
ginia during  the  past  quMter  centxiry  that 
Darden  Is  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  He 
has  never  hesitated  to  follow  his  convictions. 
Darden  could  never  be  "read  out'  of  the  Orga- 
nization, but  for  the  past  several  years,  ho 
has  walked  alone.' 

Ten  years  ago,  yes.  But  he  has  plenty  of 
company  now. 
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BUS  OWNERS  HEAR  ADDRESS  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  MURPHY 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Representative  John  M.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  has  long  been  keenly  aware, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  the  Na- 
tion's pressing  transportation  problems, 
particularly  in  our  urban  areas. 

This  week,  in  a  thoughtful  speech  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners  in 
New  York  City,  Representative  Murphy 
discussed  the  problems  and  pointed  out 
several  instances  where  action  could 
profitably  be  taken. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  clear  ideas  advanced  by 
our  colleague,  I  include  the  text  of  his 
talk  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  bt  REPEESENTATrvE  John  M.  Murphy 
OF  New  York  Before  the  Boau)  of  Direc- 
tors   of    the    National    Association    of 
Motor   Bt7S   Owners,   Plaza   Hotel.   New 
York  Crrr,  February  18.  1969 
Nearly  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lives  and  works  within  60  mUea 
of  Times  Square.  More  than  a  million  people 
commute  to  Manhattan  In  a  single  hour  each 
morning,  and  depart  In  a  single  hour  each 
evening.  No  more  than  one  In  ten  of  these 
can  use  the  typical  mode  of  travel  to  work 
\ised    throughout    the    United    States — the 
automobile. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  population  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region  depends  primarily  on 
public  mass  transit  systems,  more  than  65% 
of  the  region's  Individual  tripe  are  by  auto- 
mobile. There  are  more  than  4Vi  million 
automobUes  In  the  region,  and  they  travel 
over  100  mllUon  miles  a  day.  By  1985  the 
number  of  cars  will  have  Increased  by  80%. 
and  about  180  million  miles  of  travel  will 
have  to  be  accommodated  each  week  day. 

To  analyze  the  role  of  mass  transportation, 
including  the  bus  lines,  urban  transportation 
should  be  viewed  in  three  parts. 

The  first  Is  the  transportation  In  the 
periphery  of  the  city— In  the  suburbs — and 
Is  primarily  by  private  automobile.  There  Is 
Uttle  chance  that  mass  transit  systems  can 
accommodate  this  type  of  transportation. 
These  trips  have  varied  origin  and  destina- 
tion patterns  that  fixed  transit  routes  could 
not  serve  economically.  While  the  Idea  of 
fringe  parking,  which  I  will  discuss  later, 
may  provide  a  partial  answer,  the  transpor- 
tation In  this  area  will  continue  to  be  pri- 
marily by  automobile. 

Commuter  transportation,  from  the  pe- 
riphery to  the  inner  city,  will  continue  to  be 
a  mixed  system  of  mass  transit — trains  and 
buses — and  private  automobiles.  This  Is  the 
most  fiexlble  area,  and  it  will  provide  the 
most  competition  among  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation. Particularly  for  the  motor  bus 
Industry,  the  area  of  commuter  service  holds 
a  vast  opportunity  for  potential  growth. 

The  suburban  commuter  wants  fast,  effi- 
cient, comfortable  transportation  to  his 
office.  He  Is  not  married  to  any  particular 
mode  of  transportation,  except  to  the  extent 
that  habit  dictates.  In  short,  he  Is  a  ready 
customer  to  buy  that  proverbial  "better 
mousetrap." 

The  third  area  of  urban  transportation, 
transportation  within  the  Inner  city,  con- 
sists primarily  of  subways,  supported  by  bus 
services  and  taxlcabs.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  Increased  transportation  needs  In  the 
city  by  private  automobile;  there  Just  Isnt 
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enough  room.  Expansion  of  the  subway  sys- 
tem Is  a  possibility,  and  In  some  areas  a 
necessity,  but  the  cost  of  land  and  construc- 
tion and  the  time  needed  for  such  construc- 
tion are  so  high  that  subway  extension  Is 
only  a  partial  answer.  Certainly  bus  trans- 
portation provides  part  of  the  answer.  Buses 
can  operate  on  existing  roads,  they  take  as 
many  as  40  to  50  cars  off  of  the  road,  and 
they  can  reach  areas  not  served  by  any  other 
form  of  transportation. 

It  Is  obvious,  I  think,  that  each  of  the  three 
types  of  service,  between  suburbs,  between 
the  suburb  and  the  inner  city,  and  within  the 
Inner  city,  has  a  definite  place  In  the  trans- 
portation system. 

It  Is  equally  obvious,  however,  that  the 
exact  role  and  scope  of  each  type  of  service 
has  not  been  determined.  It  Is  up  to  each 
niode  of  transportation  to  state  Its  case  and 
prove  its  competence. 

The  most  Important  criterion  to  be  used 
In  Judging  that  competence  will  be  the  abil- 
ity to  Innovate  and  react  to  the  challenge 
of  the  growth  In  urban  transportation  needs. 
The  fringe  parking  program  I  mentioned 
earlier  Is  an  example  of  the  need  for  Innova- 
tion. 

PYlnge  parking  Is  outlined  In  a  new  section 
of  the  1968  Highway  Act.  Basically,  this  sec- 
tion would  help  establish  parking  facilities 
in  peripheral  areas  around  the  Inner  city, 
which  would  be  built  In  conjunction  with 
existing  or  planned  transit  facilities  Into  the 
Inner  city. 

Under  this  program,  a  central  point  serving 
a  suburban  area  could  be  developed  for  the 
parking  lot.  The  commuter  would  then  drive 
there  and  leave  his  car.  The  transit  service, 
whether  It  be  railroad  or  subway  or  bus, 
would  then  carry  the  commuter  Into  the 
city. 

A  number  of  other  innovative  Ideas  are 
now  being  studied  to  make  use  of  the  par- 
ticular advantages  of  bus  transportation  Into 
urban  areas. 

One  of  these  Is  the  possible  use  of  rail 
rights  for  bus  roadways.  A  second  is  the  pos- 
sible construction  of  special  bus  turn-out 
lanes  on  expressways  and  special  lanes  for 
commuter  buses.  A  third  Is  the  possible  con- 
struction of  special  bus  loading  facilities  at 
highway  Interchanges. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  areas  where 
Innovation  can  produce  dramatic  resxilts. 
The  name  of  the  game  Is  service  to  the  com- 
muter, and  the  opportunities  are  unlimited. 
The  need  for  new  transportation  faculties 
Is  growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate  and  the 
public  win  demand  that  that  need  be  met. 
Billions  of  dollars^  will  ultimately  be  spent 
by  the  public  to  Insure  that  an  adequate 
transportation  system  is  provided.  But  the 
question  of  whether  that  system  will  feature 
an  Increase  In  train  systems,  or  more  sub- 
way systems,  or  more  highway  construc- 
tion and  bus  service,  or  a  combination  of 
all  of  these,  has  yet  to  be  decided. 

I  do  not  have  the  answer.  It  will  depend 
largely  on  what  each  mode  of  transportation 
can  produce  to  meet  this  new  urban  chal- 
lenge. 

For  the  real  challenge  in  transportation 
today  Is  finding  a  solution  to  the  growing 
problem  of  urban  Immobility.  We  cannot 
multiply  our  highway  construction  to  keep 
pace  with  the  uncontrolled  increase  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  answer  Is  to  make  public  trans- 
portation in  urban  areas  so  attractive  that 
private  transportation  will  be  the  lees  de- 
sirable alternative  during  peak  hours. 

The  commuter  riding  on  public  transporta- 
tion must  be  assured  swift,  unimpeded  accees 
to  the  central  city.  This  Is  what  its  all  about. 
Before  closing  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
further  concept  In  transportation  of  special 
Interest  to  the  entire  transportation  Indtis- 
try.  and  particularly  to  those  of  you  Involved 
In  passenger  transportation. 

We  all  know  of  the  dramatic  Increase  In  the 
containerizatlon  of  freight.  It  has  probably 
been  the  singular  most  significant  develop- 
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ment  In  the  Industry  In  many  yean,  and  It 
has  revolutionized  the  whole  concept  of 
freight  handling. 

Today  It  la  pooalble  to  send  freight  from 
the  heart  of  Germany  to  the  heart  of  Kansas, 
moving  on  three  different  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, without  ever  handling  the  cargo. 

I  think  some  of  the  methods  and  proce- 
dures of  containerized  freight  handling  can 
be  applied  to  the  area  of  passenger  trans- 
portation. 

This  idea  Is  not  aa  far-fetched  aa  It  may 
seem.  Por  example,  why  should  the  travel- 
ler from  London  to  New  York  ever  have  to 
touch  his  baggage.  It  should  be  checked  at 
his  hotel  In  London  right  through  to  his  hotel 
In  New  York. 

The  passenger  himself  should  be  able  to 
buy  a  ticket  from  hotel  to  hotel.  He  could 
be  taken  to  the  airport  by  bus  or  limousine 
service  In  London,  and  similar  bus  or  other 
transportation  coxUd  be  waiting  at  the  plane 
in  New  York. 

This  entire  process  could  be  handled  on 
one  ticket  at  one  quoted  price. 

I  think  this  trend  towards  doorstep  to 
doorstep  passenger  transportation  Is  the 
thing  of  the  future,  and  the  not  too  distant 
future  at  that  And  again,  the  exact  type  of 
transyoKatlon  system  which  evolves  is  up 
to  each  Industry.  What  do  you  have  to  offer, 
and  how  does  It  stack  up  against  the  com- 
petition? These  are  the  Important  questions. 

In  the  transportation  Industry  there  can 
be  no  vacuum.  Where  a  need  exists  It  must 
be  met.  The  decline  of  one  type  of  transpor- 
tation service  will  be  met  with  the  rise  of 
another.  And  In  the  years  to  come,  when 
transportation  needs  will  grow  so  rapidly. 
the  field  Is  open  to  all  competitors. 

But  It  Is  not  as  easy  aa  that.  At  some 
point  public  funds  must  be  commlted.  par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  xirban  mass  trans- 
portation. And  those  funds  can  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  by  tipping  the  scales  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  know  your  industry  and 
every  transportation  Industry  Is  very  con- 
cerned about  this.  No  one  wants  to  be  put 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Ideally  the  funds  should  be  used  to  de- 
velop a  balanced  transportation  system  ca- 
pable of  serving  the  broadest  public  Interest. 
On  a  national  level  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  decide  what  the  public  policy  shall  be  In 
this  area. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the 
chance  to  be  here  today.  I  welcome  the 
chance  to  give  you  my  thoughts,  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  yours.  This  exchange  of 
Ideas  plays  a  central  role  in  the  evolution 
of  public  policy  which  Is  so  Important  not 
Just  to  your  Industry,  but  to  this  nation's 
transportation  system. 

Thank  you. 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  COAST  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER  ASSOCIATION  IN 
MISSISSIPPI  AREA 


HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  fundamental  values 
which  underlie  my  State  of  Mississippi 
and  our  Nation  Is  always  enriched  by 
my  fellowship  and  close  association  with 
those  who  live  on  the  land.  I.  too,  have 
loved  the  land  and  have  always  lived  close 
to  the  soil. 

The  electric  power  associations  hare 
succeeded  because  they  provide  a  needed 
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service  and  continue  to  give  a  full  dol- 
lar's worth  of  service  for  a  dollar. 

As  individuals  and  as  a  group,  these 
people,  by  their  own  toll  and  effort,  have 
raised  the  living  standards  of  their  area. 
They  have  shown  what  hard-working, 
dedicated  people  can  do  when  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate  and  do  a  full  day's 
work  for  a  full  day's  pay. 

It  Is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  grow- 
ing national  attitude  among  many  that 
the  Government  owes  them  a  living. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  the  Record  an 
article  that  was  published  in  the  na- 
tional Rural  Electrification  magazine 
showing  the  prdgress  of  the  Coast  EHec- 
tric  Power  Association  and  the  area 
servad  by  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OYSTESS,  PKALINXS,   AKD    PROOaESS 

(By  Tom  Hoy) 

As  dusk  settles  across  Mississippi's  Oulf 
Coast,  two  fleets  head  for  home  from  oppo- 
site directions.  One  from  the  sea,  the  other 
from  inland  highways. 

No  two  fleets  could  be  more  unlike,  but 
both  represent  a  new  Mississippi  growing  and 
prospering  without  losing  rich  traditions  of 
the  past.  Wooden  ships  of  the  oyster  fleet  sail 
in  from  the  Oulf  and  up  Bayou  Caddy  to  un- 
load sacks  of  the  seafood  delicacy  at  the  old 
docks.  Except  for  motors  on  the  boats  and 
electric  lights  brightening  docks,  this  scene 
hasn't  changed  for  the  last  100  years.  Oyster- 
men  from  the  bayou  speak  Cajun  dialect  as 
they  work. 

The  other  fleet,  this  one  of  32  yellow  serv- 
ice trucks,  comes  home  from  Inland  points 
aU  across  Hancock  County  to  headquarters 
at  Coast  Electric  Power  Association  in  Bay 
St.  Louis.  Trucks  are  modem,  their  equip- 
ment the  best  available.  Line  crews  aboard 
this  four-wheel  fleet  speak  the  language  of 
the  electronic  age. 

Despite  their  differences,  both  fleets  are 
Important  parts  of  the  Bdlsslsslppl  of  today, 
building  for  tomorrow.  Although  a  relative 
newcomer  when  compared  to  the  oyster  fleet. 
Coast  Electrlc's  flotilla  of  trucks  is  a  big  rea- 
son why  the  area's  future  looks  so  bright. 

In  an  area  where  growth  projections  are 
never  high  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  real 
growth.  Coast  Electric  works  for  today  and 
plans  for  tomorrow.  Hardin  Shattuck.  Coast's 
dynamic  manager,  says  the  only  way  to  keep 
ahead  "Is  to  look  ahead,  and  we're  looking 
way  into  the  future."  Shattuck  remembers 
when  Coast  Electric  bad  3,485  consumers  and 
REA  flgures  predicted  an  ultimate  of  7,500 
members. 

"That  was  In  1948."  he  recalls.  "But  to- 
day we  have  14.000  members  and  we're  adding 
another  thousand  every  year.  We  predict  a 
membership  of  22.500  members  by  1975.  Who 
knows,  maybe  these  projections  will  be  under, 
too?" 

Directed  by  Hardin  Shattuck's  visionary 
leadership.  Coast  Electric  follows  a  long-range 
plan  to  care  for  any  and  all  future  growth. 
Included  In  this  blueprint  for  the  future  Is 
a  step-by-step  building  plan  which  wont  ba 
complete  for  30  years.  Already  operational  Is 
a  new  crew  building  second  to  none  In  ar- 
chitecture and  facilities.  The  modern  build- 
ing houses  maintenance  shops  to  keep  Coast's 
fleet  of  service  trucks  rolling.  The  best  In 
equipment  and  training  combine  to  give 
Coast  Electric  crewmen  a  real  esprit  de  corps. 

Along  with  newness  and  progress,  the  area 
has  managed  to  retain  the  charm  and  tradi- 
tions of  past  years.  Bayotis  still  Jump  with 
fish.  White,  sandy  beaches  along  the  OuU 
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Coast  lure  tourists,  and  seafood  right  off 
the  fleet  at  Bayou  Caddy  can't  be  topped. 

Another  Mlsssisslppl  coastal  delicacy  has 
made  Bay  St.  Louis  famous  as  the  "Praline 
Capital  of  the  World."  Pralines,  a  delightful 
southern  candy  of  sugar,  maple  and  pecans, 
are  shipped  to  every  corner  of  the  globe  from 
candy  kitchens  in  the  area.  At  Joyce's  Candy 
Shoppe  on  Route  90.  Joyce  Buquol  and  hug- 
band  Fabian  make  a  fresh  batch  of  pralines 
dally  from  a  secret  recipe  handed  down  from 
Joyce's  parents. 

All  around  Joyce's  candy  kitchen,  progress 
takes  the  form  of  new  housing  developments 
springing  up  across  Hancock  county.  Bright 
yellow  trucks  from  Coast  Electrlc's  fleet  .ire 
commonplace  at  construction  sites  as  their 
crews  race  to  keep  pace  with  the  residential 
building  boom.  Much  of  this  boom  In  hous- 
ing comes  from  an  influx  of  scientists,  engU 
neers  and  technicians  who  work  at  Mississippi 
Test  Facility,  NASA's  huge  testing  center  for 
Apollo  rocket  boosters. 

Mississippi  Test  Facility  Includes  almost 
one-third  of  Coast  Electrlc's  service  area  and 
displaced  1,000  members  when  It  was  de- 
veloped. Even  though  the  Test  Facility  lo- 
cated in  Coast  Electrlc's  area,  the  cooperative 
was  unable  to  serve  It  because  of  a  punitive 
clause  In  Its  power  supply  contract.  But 
today  Coast  Electric  is  growing  rapidly  by 
filing  power  needs  on  the  periphery  of  Apol- 
lo's Test  Facility.  Home  building  Is  moving 
at  a  gallop.  At  Loren  Heights  Development, 
the  first  g'oup  of  116  all-electric  homes  are 
under  roof  and  people  are  unloading  furni- 
ture from  moving  vans  even  while  Coast 
Electric  crews  connect  meters.  This  develop- 
ment win  g^ow  to  over  500  homes  served 
totally  underground  by  Coast  Electric. 

Touring  the  area  with  Coast  Electric  Pub- 
lic Relations  Director  Charles  Carter,  the 
magnitude  of  challenges  facing  Coast  Elec- 
tric became  obvious. 

But  talking  with  Manager  Hardin  Shat- 
tuck and  listening  to  his  enthusiastic  vision 
of  Coast  Electrlc's  role  in  Mississippi's  future, 
you  begin  to  realize  these  challenges  will 
be  met. 

When  architects  were  developing  blue- 
prints for  Coast  Electrlc's  new  building, 
Shattuck  insisted  these  plans  Include  room 
for  expansion.  "We  don't  think  well  need  to 
expand  our  new  building  for  20  years.  But  I 
want  It  available  Just  In  case.  Well  be  ready 
for  anything." 

Ready  for  anything. 

Somehow  that  seems  the  best  motto  for 
Coast  Electric. 


FREEDOMS  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladles  auxiliary  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest,  and  the  winning 
contestants  from  each  State  are  brought 
to  Washington.  D.C.,  for  the  final  judg- 
ing, to  be  held  on  the  week  of  March  4, 
1968. 

My  congressional  district  has  the  un- 
usual honor  of  having  not  one.  but  two 
winners  this  year.  The  winning  con- 
testant from  Virginia  was  Mr.  Michael 
Rosenbaum,  3309  Potterton  Drive.  Falls 
Church.  Va.,  and  the  winning  contestant 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  was  Mr. 
James    L.    Ferrara.    6937    Espey   Lane, 
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McLean,  Va.,  a  student  at  Gonzaga  High 

School  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Include  the  text  of 

both    speeches    at    this    point    in    the 

Record : 

Freedom's  Chaluince 

(By  Michael  Rosenbaum) 
"It  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error  to  sup- 
pose that  all  people  are  equally  entitled  to 
liberty.  It  is  a  revmrd  to  be  earned,  not  a 
blessing  to  be  gratuitously  lavished  on  all 
alike  .  .  .  not  a  boon  to  be  bestowed  on  a 
people  too  Ignorant,  degraded  and  vicious,  to 
be  capable  either  of  appreciating  or  of  enjoy- 
ing it." 

These  are  the  words  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
in  A  Disquisition  on  Government;  words  that 
express  freedom's  challenge. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  freedom  as  the 
exemption  or  liberation  from  the  control  of 
some  other  person  or  some  arbitrary  power; 
in  essence,  liberty.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  guaranteed  their  freedom,  or  liber- 
ty. In  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  courts,  especially  the  Supreme 
Court,  stand  as  the  guardian  of  these  rights; 
however,  this  fact  does  not  mean  that  the 
citizen  can  sit  back  in  assured  safety.  To  pro- 
tect these  Ubertlee,  each  generation  must 
learn  and  understand  them  anew,  and  each 
must  be  wllUng  to  fight  to  preserve  them. 
Daniel  Webster  once  said,  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  that:  "Ood  grants  Uberty  only 
to  those  who  love  it,  and  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  It."  Furthermore,  Woodrow 
Wilson  maintained  that:  "No  more  vital 
truth  was  ever  uttered  than  that  freedom  and 
free  institutions  cannot  long  be  maintained 
by  any  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  their  own  government." 

Our  forefathers  gave  us  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government,  which  depends  upon 
the  people  for  Its  very  life;  the  same  is  true 
about  freedom.  Neither  one  can  be  any  bet- 
ter than  the  people  are  willing  to  make  it. 
Both  are  a  challenge;  a  challenge  to  all  of 
us.  not  Just  to  "the  other  fellow."  and  not 
Just  to  all  of  us  some  of  the  time.  To  main- 
tain, enjoy,  and  develop  our  democratic  sys- 
tem and  our  freedom,  we  must  meet  this 
challenge. 

Our  democratic  society  and  our  freedom 
are  dependent  upon  law  for  their  very  sur- 
vival. We  have  a  choice  In  the  making  of 
laws;  however,  we  do  not  have  a  choice  In 
obeying  them  onoe  they  are  made.  Obedi- 
ence for  law  must  come  from  respect  for  the 
law,  a  respect  founded  upon  a  recognition 
of  the  Importance  and  the  necessity  ior  law 
to  protect  our  liberty.  Those  who  disobey 
our  laws  are.  In  fact,  hindering  our  freedom. 
Our  freedom  comes  through  our  demo- 
cratic government,  a  government  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  people.  It  can  func- 
tion at  Its  best  only  when  the  opinions  the 
public  holds  are  informed  opinions.  Although 
keeping  informed  in  public  affairs  Is  not  an 
easy  task,  it  is  a  vitally  necessary  one. 
Democracy  fiourishes  on  the  Interest  and 
enlightenment  of  Its  citizens.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  books,  radio,  television,  libraries, 
and  nonpartisan  groups  exist  to  provide  ob- 
jective Information  on  public  affairs.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  use  these  sources 
as  an  effort  to  protect  his  freedom  through 
government. 

In  order  to  understand  and  further  protect 
our  freedom.  It  Is  the  citizen's  responsibility 
to  take  an  active  part  In  public  life.  How  can 
a  citizen  participate  and  bring  his  knowledge 
up  to  date?  He  can  Join  and  work  with  groups 
promoting  better  government;  he  can  par- 
ticipate In  public  meetings;  he  can  write  to 
his  elected  representatives;  and  he  can  make 
hla  views  known  by  writing  to  a  local  news- 
paper. 

There  are  always  those  who  complain  that 
they  "haven't  got  the  time"  to  do  things  a 
good  citizen  should  do.  Our  democratic  sys- 
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tem  and  our  freedom  were  not  easy  to  come 
by,  and  we,  as  Americans,  must  be  willing  to 
follow  In  our  predecessor's  footsteps  to  main- 
tain and  protect  this  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  for  future  generations. 


Frexoom's  Challenge 
(By  James  L.  Ferrara) 
Each  morning  I  get  on  a  bus  which  passes 
one  of  the  best  high  schools  of  the  country. 
I  choose  not  to  go  there  however.  I  attend  a 
school  of  my  own  choice,  with  no  one  to 
object  or  restrain  me.  Yet  all  of  us  are  chal- 
lenged to  do  our  utmost  In  any  school,  not 
only  for  the  outward  recognition  we  might 
receive,  but  because  only  through  knowledge 
and  understanding  are  we  really  free.  Tills  is 
our  freedom,  and  its  challenge. 

On  this  same  bus  I  pass  many  different 
Churches,  of  various  religious  denominations. 
I  know  that  I  could  not  only  attend  one  of 
these  freely,  but  that  whichever  way  I  decide, 
none  of  the  other  rights  guaranteed  to  me 
would  be  denied  or  Infringed  upon.  Yet  as  I 
watch  throngs  of  my  fellow  Americans  gather 
at  these  places  of  worship,  I  am  presented 
with  the  reality  of  God,  and  I  must  ask 
myself,  "Is  God  still  alive?  If  so,  who  Is  He 
for  me?"  This  Is  our  freedom  and  Its  chal- 
lenge. 

As  I  continue  through  my  education,  I  am 
choosing  for  myself  what  career  to  pursue. 
I  am  not  compelled  to  become  something 
simply  because  I  excel  in  a  particular  area; 
my  vocation  is  not  predetermined  simply 
becavise  my  father  was  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
or  a  plumber,  and  he  must  hand  his  profes- 
sion down  to  me.  And  I  am  in  no  way  re- 
stricted by  the  government  In  this  regard. 
No  matter  how  many  people  the  government 
might  need  to  build  a  bridge  or  develop 
rockets,  it  cannot  infringe  upon  my  rights 
as  an  individual  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
own  ends.  But  as  I  view  the  professional 
world  from  my  own  vantage  point,  I  am 
encouraged  to  consider  a  vocation  serving 
the  needs  of  my  fellow  man.  It  need  not  be 
my  entire  life's  work,  but  when  I  see  thou- 
sands devoting  themselves  to  other  people 
through  the  Peace  Corp.  Civil  Rights  work 
or  the  Red  Cross,  I  wonder  If  I  should  not 
contribute  at  least  a  token  of  my  efforts  In 
this  direction.  This  Is  our  freedom,  and  its 
challenge. 

The  mere  fact  that  I  can  stand  here  and 
openly  criticize  the  government  under  which 
I  live  manifests  one  of  the  greatest  free- 
doms ever  granted  to  a  people  under  any 
form  of  government:  the  Freedom  of  Speech. 
And  this  freedom  enables  me  to  express  pub- 
licly my  opinions  about  the  government,  and 
to  say  that  sometimes  It  makes  mistakes — 
serious  onee.  In  fact,  our  democracy  Itself 
could  collapee.  It  could  be  the  largest  and 
most  expensive  waste  man  has  devised  If  its 
people  take  no  Interest  In  Its  activities,  such 
as  voicing  their  opinions  about  current  is- 
sues. Totalitarian  governments  can  be  far 
more  efficient  than  a  democracy  in  arms  race 
or  a  space  race.  For  a  totalitarian  government 
does  not  have  to  contend  with  the  varying 
views  of  a  decision  making  public.  And  this 
right  to  differ  Is  the  very  essence  of  ovir 
democracy.  For  once  a  free  decision  has  been 
reached  by  an  unrestricted  public,  that  de- 
cision la  more  stable  and  secure  than  any 
a  totalitarian  government  could  conceive,  be- 
cause It  Is  expression  of  the  peoples'  desires. 
But  we,  the  people  of  this  free  republic  must 
openly  discuss  our  views  and  encourage  each 
other  in  the  proper  use  of  o\it  freedom  If  we 
are  ever  to  match  the  efficiency  of  a  totali- 
tarian state.  This  Is  our  freedom  and  its 
challenge. 

I  have  spoken  about  our  democracy  and  Its 
freedoms.  I  have  already  begun  to  see  that 
these  freedoms  present  challenges  which 
must  be  met.  But  so  far  In  my  life,  these 
freedoms  have  largely  been  a  gift.  I  must 
realize  that  someday  I  may  have  to  defend 
these  freedoms  on  a  battlefield,  but  that  Is 
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of  relatively  minor  Importance.  What  Is  of 
real  Import  Is  that  I  must  take  my  place  in 
society,  and  protect  for  others  those  freedoms 
which  I  have  clready  enjoyed.  But  I  cannot 
do  this  alone;  no  one  can.  And  since  there 
are  200  million  people  In  the  United  States, 
there  are  200  million  other  storlea  of  democ- 
racy which  can  and  must  be  told.  Because 
only  through  understanding  each  others 
views  on  democracy  will  be  be  able  to  co- 
operate together  In  protecting  our  freedoms. 
Thus  only  will  our  cherished  freedoms  be 
secvure,  but  the  light  of  otir  example  will 
reach  the  rest  of  the  world,  guiding  others  In 
that  unending  quest  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 


TRAGEDY  PERSISTS  IN  IRAQ 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  savagery  of  the  turmoil  in  Iraq  was 
demonstrated  to  the  world  as  once  again 
alleged  spies  were  executed  in  a  show 
demonstration  and  their  bodies  exposed 
to  pubUc  display  in  Baghdad.  Terror  in 
Iraq  continues  at  two  levels,  the  public 
terror  typified  by  show  executions  such 
as  that  repeated  last  week  this  time  with- 
out Jewish  victims  and  the  private  ter- 
ror Imposed  upon  Iraqi  citizens,  espe- 
cially upon  members  of  its  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  first 
is  an  editorial  from  the  February  21  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Climate  of  Hys- 
teria," dealing  with  the  public  terror. 
The  second  is  excerpts  from  a  poignant 
address  delivered  on  February  3  by  Rou- 
ben  Horesh,  an  escaped  member  of  the 
Iraqi  Jewish  community,  at  the  memorial 
services  held  in  New  York  City  for  those 
publicly  executed  several  weeks  ago  as  al- 
leged spies.  Mr.  Horesh's  remarks  reveal 
the  terror  under  which  Iraqi  Jews  live 
and  underline  the  necessity  for  their 
emigration  without  delay  from  the  land 
where  they  and  their  families  have  lived 
for  so  many  centuries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  -nmes,  February  21, 

1969) 

Climate  of  HYSXEaiA 

Iraq  has  once  again  put  on  public  display 
the  bodies  of  persons  executed  as  spies  for 

This  time  none  of  Iraq's  harassed  Jewish 
community  was  among  the  victims,  so  the 
International  Impact  Is  less  pronounced.  But 
Baghdad's  fresh  display  of  barbarism  does 
further  discredit  the  Iraqi  regime  in  the  eyes 
of  a  world  that  has  rejected  such  primitive 
travesties  of  Justice. 

Base  appeals  to  public  emotions  reflect  in- 
ternal weakness,  not  strength.  They  aggra- 
vate the  climate  of  hysteria  that  Is  the  enemy 
of  peace  both  within  and  among  the  states 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Excerpts  From  an  Address  of  Rouben  Horesh 
My  Friends,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  am  addressing  an  assembly  like 
this.  Jews  in  Iraq  are  not  supposed  to  make 
speeches;  they  are  not  supposed  to  talk.  They 
are  supposed  to  stay  silent  and  not  utter  a 
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word  of  complaint  even  when  they  are  per- 
Mcuted. 

If  I  am  addreaalng  you  thU  evening  It  1* 
because  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Iraq  and 
the  hanging  of  the  Innocents  there.  Laat 
Monday  my  brother  Charles  Horesh,  with 
•iffht  other  Innocent  Jews  were  publicly 
hanged  In  one  of  the  squares  of  Baghdad 
while  a  mob  of  SOO.OOO  rejoiced  and  danced: 
singing  and  clapping  their  hands  and  tapping 
their  feet.  .  .  .  And  the  bodies  were  kept 
dangling  the  whole  day  from  the  scaffold 
while  the  Baghdad  radio  and  TV  were  call- 
ing on  the  mob  of  500.000.  to  come  and  rejoice 
and  Join  In  the  bestial  festivities. 

A  sign  was  pinned  to  the  victim's  prison 
garb  with  the  word  "JEW.  That  was  their 
crime.  .  .  . 

The  tragedy  of  the  thing  is  that  my  brother 
Charles  Horesh  considered  himself  to  be  an 
Iraqi  first  and  a  Jew  second.  He  always  liked 
his  country.  He  was  a  family  man  allotting  all 
his  time  to  his  family  and  hU  work  Never 
at  any  time  m  his  life  did  he  have  anyUilng 
to  do  with  p>olltlcs  tn  any  way.  the  same  as 
with  the  other  eight  victims  of  last  Monday. 
He  always  trusted  his  Arab  friends  and  for 
that  he  paid  with  his  life. 

-The  pttght  of  the  Jews  In  Iraq  was  always 
bad.  Iraq  Is  the  only  country  In  the  world 
since  the  Second  World  War.  when  Nazi  Ger- 
many was  destroyed  that  passed  official  laws 
discriminating  against  Jews.  Even  before  the 
June  67  War,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
carry  the  Yellow  IdenUty  Card.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  their  properties;  most  of 
the  Jewish  Synagogues,  schools,  and  Com- 
munity Hospitals  were  taken  over  by  the 
Iraqi  Government.  The  Jewish  Cemetery, 
(300)  years  old  was  leveled  to  the  ground  by 
bulldozers. 

In  1963,  a  new  law  was  passed  forbidding 
Jews  to  leave  the  Country.  For  me  this  was 
the  writing  on  the  wall.  It  became  crystal 
clear  to  me  that  while  this  noose  was  belnc 
tightened  around  our  necks,  we  were  being 
kept  as  hostages  (or  future  evil  purposes. 

In  December  1966  I  made  It  across  the 
border  to  Ir»n  and  from  there  to  the  U.S.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  convince  my  brother  Charles 
that  life  for  our  community  In  Iraq  was  over 
and  that  we  should  make  It  out  while  It 
was  possible  to  do  so.  even  If  we  had  to  take 
the  risk  and  do  it  across  the  border.  Ha 
argued  that  Mother  at  78  would  not  be  able 
to  make  It.  He  would  wait  for  better  time* 
.  .  .  better  times.  .  .  . 

With  the  June  1967  War  the  situation  took 
a  sharp  turn  for  the  wotm. 

Immediately: 

1.  All  telephones  at  Jewish  homes  and 
offices  were  dlaruptad. 

2.  All  Jewish  savings  In  all  banks  were 
blocked. 

3.  All  Jewish  properties  were  blocked.  No 
Jew  was  allowed  to  sell  any  of  his  property. 

4.  All  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  trade 
anymore:  their  licenses  had  been  revoked. 

5.  All  Jews  were  put  out  of  employment. 
Firms  who  employed  Jews  received  a  visit  or  a 
telephone  call  from  the  authorities  saying 
that  they  must  dismiss  any  Jews  In  their 
employ. 

"6.  Jews  were  put  under  semi-house  arrest. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  go  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  from  their  homes. 

7.  The  Jewish  community  was  vilified  and 
abused  twenty-four  hours  a  day  on  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  radio,  TV  and  newspapers. 

Worse  than  all  that,  their  only  way  out. 
across  the  border  to  Iran  was  blocked.  The 
Iraqi  authorities  made  sure  that  none  of  Its 
hostages  would  escape.  They  were  badly 
needed  for  bestial  holocausts,  to  amuse  their 
mob  of  500.000.  Exactly  the  same  as  the 
Romans  used  to  do  2000  years  ago  In  their 
circuses. 

Out  of  employment,  their  savings  blocked, 
their  properties  confiscated,  well   over  70% 
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of  the  Jews  remaining  In  Iraq,  some  3000  of 
them  are  In  very  difficult  circumstances  and 
are  living  on  the  charity  of  their  co-reUglon- 
lats. 

Since  the  war  of  June  67  the  Jews  In  Iraq 
have  lived  In  constant  fear  of  arrest.  A  knock 
on  the  door  and  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  Is  gone.  While  under  arrest  they  were 
tortured  beyond  description.  Only  eight 
months  ago  the  son  of  a  rabbi,  by  the  name 
of  Nesslm  Taelr,  a  twenty  eight  year  old  man, 
was  tortured  to  death  while  under  arrest. 
Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  are  now 
under  arrest.  Some  of  them  have  been  de- 
tained since  the  war  of  June  67;  others  were 
rounded  up  on  later  waves  of  arrests. 

The  Jews  of  Iraq  with  their  livelihood  cut. 
under  house  arrest,  under  the  constant  threat 
of  arrest  and  torture  .  .  .  and  they  tell  us 
the  Jews  were  spying  for  Israel. 

Zilkha,  the  man  supposed  to  be  the  bead 
of  the  so-called  Plot,  who  was  waging  Germ- 
warfare  in  Basrah,  who  was  dynamiting 
bridges,  who  was  planning  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  in  Baghdad,  and  who  was 
appointing  a  new  Regime  In  Baghdad  in  order 
to  make  peace  with  Israel,  this  Zilkha.  Is  an 
illiterate  man  who  cannot  read  or  write,  nor 
can  he  drive  a  car.  This  Is  the  Zilkha  who  Is 
supposed  to  wage  Oerm-warfare  In  Basrah, 
by  himself,  without  laboratories  and  without 
help. 
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DAVID  JAMES  ENOEL  WINS  NORTH 
DAKOTA  VFW  SPEECH  CONTEST 


HON.  THOfitAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or  NOBTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Fehruary  25.  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladles  auxiliary  annually 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year,  more  than  400,000  school 
students  participated  tn  the  contest,  com- 
peting for  the  five  scholarships  which 
are  offered  as  top  prizes.  First  prize  is  a 
S5.000  scholarship,  second  is  $3,500,  third 
is  S2,500.  fourth  is  $1,500  and  fifth  Is 
11.000. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
final  Judging,  as  a  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  the  North 
Dakota  winner  this  year  Is  Mr.  David 
James  Engel,  1324  North  Second  Street, 
Bismarck.  Having  received  permission, 
I  insert  his  speech  on  the  contest  theme, 
"Freedom's  Challenge,"  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom's  Chaixemck 
(By  David  Engel) 

Voices  were  raised  In  dissent.  An  articu- 
late minority  was  exercising  that  right  prom- 
ised them  In  the  first  amendment  of  the 
United  States  constitution.  They  were  de- 
nouncing the  Establishment — the  mlUtary- 
indvistrlal  complex — that  nebulous.  Illusive 
they  and  all  that  these  somewhat  synony- 
mous terms  meant. 

People  across  the  nation  gasped.  Not  since 
the  Infamous  McCarthy  era  had  dissension 
been  thrust  Into  the  public  arena  to  such  a 
great  extent.  Many  felt  that  If  It  were  not 
stopped,  the  foundations  upon  which  this 
country  were  built  would  cnimble  and  be 
destroyed. 

But,  after  listening  to  these  dissenters 
whom  many  called  Communists  and  traitors. 


there  were  those  who  began  to  think  and  to 
reflect  upon  what  was  actually  happening. 

On  the  college  and  university  campuses 
resistance  groups  were  being  formed  to  ac- 
tively. Intelligently  and  in  an  organized  man- 
ner resist  the  draft  and  hence  America's 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  Young  Americans 
everywhere  were  calling  for  a  participatory 
democracy — a  change  from  the  old.  worn 
machine  politics.  They  were  spearheading  an 
anti-war  crusade  against  a  war  which  they 
felt  was  being  based  on  and  perpetuated  by 
senselessness,  corruption,  deception  and  most 
Important  of  all,  "outdated"  values. 

Elsewhere  throughout  American  society, 
organizations  were  being  formed  to  take  a 
stand  on  pressing,  urgent  Issues  confronting 
the  United  States.  Laymen,  businessmen, 
lawyers  and  religious  leaders  all  formed  vari- 
ous groups  to  provide  for  intelligent  research 
and  thought  and  for  rational  action.  Various 
national  church  organizations  made  studies 
of  the  Vietnam  situation  and  the  draft  and 
took  stands  on  them. 

Within  the  national  government  there 
were  men  who,  feeling  It  was  their  duty  to 
do  so,  were  making  their  opinions  and  idens 
known — opinions  which  were  contrary  to 
those  of  the  administration.  The  senators 
Fulbrlght.  Gruenlng,  Morse,  McGovern,  Mc- 
Carthy and  others  were  standing  up  and  ask- 
ing for  a  reappraisal  of  the  direction  the 
United  States  was  heading  with  Its  present 
foreign  affairs  policy.  Its  domestic  policy  and 
more  specifically,  touching  upon  both  of 
these.  Its  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  asking  for  Jus- 
tice— for  the  Negro's  right  to  his  own  life— 
for  a  concentrated  attack  upon  poverty  and 
the  social  injustices  which  were  the  direct 
result  of  this  poverty. 

America  was  seething  with  people  and 
groups  of  people  wanting  to  be  heard,  recog- 
nized, and  understood. 

And  so — those  who  had  stopped  to  think 
and  reflect  upon  what  was  actually  happen- 
ing soon  realized  that  this  Is  the  way  It  has 
been,  this  Is  the  way  It  Is,  and  this  Is  the 
way  It  should  be.  People  taking  a  stand  on 
real  problems — putting  their  own  personal 
welfare  out  on  a  limb  and  trusting  that  the 
Ideals  upon  which  the  United  States  of 
America  was  founded  would  prevail — show- 
ing a  display  or  moral  courage  and  political 
fortitude  as  rarely  witnessed  before  In  Amer- 
ican history — a  display  of  true  patriotism. 

As  the  modern  Russian  poet  Yevgeny 
Yevtusbenko  has  written : 

"Oh.  only  they  were  blessed 
who,  like  traitors  to  treason  Itself, 
not  turning  back  at  all, 
went  on  to  the  scaffold's  planks, 
having  understood  that  the  essence 
of  a  patriot  is  to  rise  In  the 
name  of  freedom  I" 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF  mw   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  the  51st  Euinlversary  of 
Estonia's  independence.  In  1918,  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia,  after  200  years  of  Rus- 
sian domination,  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence and  founded  the  Estonian  Re- 
public. 

But  since  1940  Estonia  and  the  other 
Baltic  States.  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  have 
again  been  under  the  authoritarian  rule 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Within  a  few  days 
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in  June  1940  the  Red  army  moved  into 
Estonia,  established  military  bases  and 
deported  thousands  of  Estonians  to  Si- 
beria. The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  sup- 
press religion  and  any  feeling  of  national 
loyalty  in  this  little  Baltic  nation. 

The  people  of  Estonia  have  made 
Estonia  one  of  the  most  industrialized 
of  the  Soviet  republics,  making  a  large 
percentage  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  large  elec- 
trical transformers  and  mining  more 
than  half  of  its  oil  shale. 

Yet  the  Estonians  still  live  under  the 
shackles  of  Soviet  domination.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  living  with  and 
enjoying  freedom,  should  pause  today  to 
remember  that  many  people  of  the  world 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
any  freedom  of  choice.  I  pray  that  the 
long-suffering  people  of  Estonia  may 
again  soon  be  among  the  rolls  of  inde- 
pendent nations. 


VIOLENCE  ON  OUR  CAMPUSES 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  icississiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plain  facts  are  that  today  no  Ameri- 
can— whether  Congressman,  shopkeeper, 
housewife,  or  White  House  assistant — is 
immune  from  a  personal  encoimter  with 
crime.  All  of  us  are  potential  crime  vic- 
tims, and  each  day,  fewer  and  fewer  of 
our  names  remain  on  the  potential  list. 
We  become  victims,  and  our  personal 
misfortunes  are  recorded  on  some  chart 
which  shows  a  national  crime  rate 
climbing  like  an  Apollo  blastoff. 

My  turn  as  a  victim  came  last  evening. 
I  returned  to  my  apartment  at  the  close 
of  my  working  day  to  find  my  front  door 
forced  open;  inside  my  color  television 
was  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  becoming  a  crime  victim 
does  not  give  me  any  fresh  insight  to- 
ward a  solution  to  end  crime;  in  fact,  it 
does  not  really  make  me  any  more  aware 
of  the  deplorable,  truly  unbelievable 
prevalence  of  crime. 

Becoming  a  victim  does  prompt  me, 
however,  to  urge  more  forceful,  aggres- 
sive action  by  the  administration  In  the 
effort  to  stem  the  rising  national  crime 
rate. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  the  most 
extensive  Federal  anticrime  measure  in 
the  Nation's  history.  More  than  $100 
million  in  Federal  fimds  was  authorized 
for  use  by  State  and  local  governments 
in  efforts  to  improve  techniques  for  com- 
bating crime,  for  training  and  recruit- 
ing law-enforcement  officers,  for  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  officers,  and  developing 
better  crime  control  equipment  and 
methods. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  also  included  a  law  author- 
izing grants  to  States  for  projects  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  re- 
habilitate young  offenders.  Still  other 
provisions  set  criminal  penalties  for  the 
illegal  use  of  "speed,"  LSD.  and  other 
such  drugs.  Congress  passed  a  total  of 
five   measures    intended    to   bar   from 
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Federal  educational  assistance  students 
engaging  in  activities  which  disrupt  their 
campuses. 

I  simply  ask  here  today,  how  vigorous- 
ly is  the  administration  working  to  see 
that  the  anticrime  measures  are  force- 
fully and  effectively  carried  out? 

The  violence  on  our  campuses,  the  fre- 
quency that  Juvenile  offenders  commit 
crime  while  on  probation  for  other 
crimes,  the  unreasonable  attacks  on  the 
integrity  and  character  of  our  policemen, 
may  be  a  long  way  from  the  burglary  of 
my  apartment,  but  they  are  all  criminsd 
actions  and,  in  my  opinion,  positive  ef- 
forts to  combat  any  one  of  these  areas 
of  lawbreaking  will  have  an  ultimate  pos- 
itive effect  on  the  curbing  of  all  crime. 

Congress  can  do  only  so  much.  We  can 
only  enact  legislation.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  administration  to  insure  that  this 
legislation  is  boldly  and  effectively  en- 
forced. 


'REACT"  WINS  GOOD  REACITON 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  news  to  learn  of  a  team  of  citizens 
dedicated  to  helping,  not  hurting  or  hin- 
dering, their  fellow  men.  Such  a  group 
in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  is  REACT, 
the  Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citi- 
zens Team,  composed  of  civilian  band 
radio  operators  who  devote  their  week- 
ends to  volunteer  assistance  to  firemen 
and  police. 

They  are  doing  a  terrific  job.  The  team 
deserves  particular  applause  at  a  time 
when  our  law-enforcement  agencies  are 
hard  pressed  and  heavily  burdened.  I 
hope  REACT  will  inspire  similar  groups 
of  CB  operators  across  the  country  to 
join  in  this  kind  of  active  good  citizen- 
ship. 

The  full  story  of  REACT's  activities  is 
given  in  an  article  by  Denise  Rochford, 
talented  writer  for  the  Lakewocd  Ledger, 
an  outstanding  suburban  newspaper  In 
the  23d  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent.  The  article  follows: 

MODEBN    Band    of    Merrt    Men    Roam    the 

West  SmE  Ready  to  REACT 

(By  Denise  Rochford) 

Have  you  ever  wondered  if  the  chance  for 
real  adventure — Robin  Hood  type — exists  on 
Cleveland's  West  Side  today?  Have  you  ever 
dreamed  of  being  a  part  of  a  band  of  "merry 
men"  to  assist  people  In  distress  and  be  rec- 
ognized far  and  wide  by  your  distinctive  out- 
fit? 

It's  not  as  corney  as  It  sounds — In  fact, 
such  a  "band"  exists,  although  In  Its  modem 
version  It's  called  "Citizens  Band"  (CB).  Us- 
ing this  radio  system  Is  a  group  called  RE- 
ACT (Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citizens 
Team)<.  They've  chosen  bright  orange  vests 
over  the  traditional  green  and  In  place  of 
fast  steeds  are  automobiles  equipped  with 
police-type  flashers. 

The  group,  which  Is  part  of  a  national  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  HalUcrafters  of  Chicago, 
began  here  in  September.  All  members  are 
Citizens  Band  (CB)  radio  operators  who  de- 
cided to  get  together  and  devote  their  week- 
ends to  being  Good  Samaritans. 
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Presently  there  are  76  members  with  24 
more  pending.  All  are  on  the  West  Side,  al- 
though there  are  plans  to  expand  the  unit 
to  include  an  east  side  team  also. 

Monte  Thomas,  of  7217  Colgate  Avenue, 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  group,  has 
been  Interested  in  helping  p>ollce  and  fire- 
men since  he  was  six  years  old  In  Unlontown, 
Pa.  He  used  to  run  for  coffee  for  the  fire- 
men, and  volunteer  to  help  In  any  way  he 
could  at  fires  and  accidents. 

He  reports  that  since  Its  organization  In 
September  his  group  has  accomplished  the 
following: 

Started  30  disabled  cars 

Reported  and  assisted  at  53  accidents 

Changed  90  flat  tires 

Carried  water  to  five  stalled  automobiles 

Carried  gas  to  21  motorists 

Reported  nine  hit-skip  accidents 

Found  13  abandoned  cars 

Reported  four  stolen  cars,  and  located  two 

Helped  five  broken  down  truckers,  unload- 
ed one  trailer  that  Jacknlfed. 

Helped  people  who  were  lost;  found  one 
lost  person 

Taken  stranded  motorists  home;  and  oc- 
casionally lent  money  for  gas 

Reported  three  ADT  alarms 

Helped  at  eight  fires. 

The  organization,  which  Is  presently  only 
active  on  weekends,  has  kept  very  busy  the 
pEkst  five  months.  They  have  received  letters 
from  people  they  have  helped,  postmarked 
Canada.  New  York,  Streetsboro.  and  Strongs- 
vllle. 

Thomas  said  that  the  group's  activities  In 
police  and  fire  situations  depend  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ranking  officer  on  the  scene. 
He  recalls  one  incident  In  which  their  imlt 
lent  a  helping  hand  at  a  fire  at  West  Blvd. 
and  Clifton  on  New  Year's  day.  REACT  mem- 
bers helped  to  direct  traffic,  block  off  streets, 
and  pick  up  the  frozen  hoses  with  permis- 
sion of  the  police  and  firemen. 

"We  are  always  ready  to  help,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  police  when  they  need  us," 
be  explained. 

REACT,  a  non-profit  corporation,  sends 
monthly  reports  to  the  federal  government 
outlining  the  work  they  have  accomplished. 
Members  buy  the  amber  lights  for  their  cars, 
and  their  orange  safety  vests  for  identifica- 
tion. Prospective  members  are  screened 
through  the  safety  director's  office,  Thomas 
said. 

"We  want  to  help  the  community  In  any 
way  possible",  Thomas  said,  In  explaining 
his  group's  alms.  He  said  that  long  range 
plans  call  for  a  possible  towing  service,  and 
trailer  or  bus  for  relief  of  police  and  fire 
during  emergencies,  they  have  hopes  to  even- 
tually cover  a  50-mlle  radius  with  their  mem- 
bership. 

Presently  they  have  a  24-hour  emergency 
list,  and  a  monitoring  chief  who  can  call  out 
all  cars  In  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes.  A 
number  of  truck  drivers  are  active  in  the  or- 
ganization, who  are  familiar  with  the  meth- 
ods of  handling  car  breakdowns  and  traffic 
Jams. 

The  group  is  sponsoring  a  bake  sale  at 
Zajrre's  Discount  Store,  Ridge  and  Denisoa, 
all  day  Sunday  February  23rd,  to  defray  the 
cost  of  vests  and  lights. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  board  Include: 
Monte  Thomas,  president,  7217  Colgate;  Sid 
Qulgley,  vice  president,  3433  Wade  Avenue; 
Donna  Llhwa,  rec.  sec'y,  4013  Norwalk;  Pat 
Thomas,  corr.  sec'y,  7217  Colgate;  Robert 
Conger,  treasurer,  2154  W.  38  Street;  Jack 
Boston  of  Grafton,  Ohio  Is  the  Far  West  Side 
organizer;  Andy  Branlcky,  Parma  organizer: 
Dick  Meyer,  West  Side  organizer;  Nathaniel 
Mattex,  East  Side  organizer;  James  Burhas, 
3405  Hlghvlew,  Sgt.  at  arms;  Frances  Kelly, 
3408  W.  49  Street,  John  Eubanks,  3440  W.  88 
Street  and  Russ  Snyder,  2182  W.  38  Street, 
trustees. 
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THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 


HON.  OGOEN  R.  REID 

OW   NXW    TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
the  special  milk  program  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act.  This  measure  was  first 
Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiK)  on  February  6. 

It  would  authorize  appropriations  of 
$125  million  for  fiscal  1970;  $130  million 
for  fiscal  1971:  and  $135  million  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  con- 
sumption of  milk  by  children.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  administer 
the  program,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  and 
the  milk  would  be  made  available  to  chil- 
dren in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school 
grade  and  under,  and  in  nonprofit  nurs- 
ery Schools,  child-care  centers,  settle- 
ment Rouses,  summer  camps,  and  similar 
nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  fiscal 
1970  budget  submitted  by  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proposed  phasing  out  this 
program.  On  the  premise  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  phased  out.  President 
Johnson  requested  appropriations  of 
only  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  to 
take  care  of  the  needy  children  in  schools 
without  lunch  programs  imtil  such 
schools  can  set  up  lunch  programs.  Pres- 
ident NLxon  is  presently  reviewing  the 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  special  milk  program  authorized 
by  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  pro- 
vides milk  not  only  for  students  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  also  for  students  in 
other  nonprofit  institutions.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  should  be  continued,  for  children 
from  low-income  families  may  get  most 
of  their  milk  in  nursery  school  or  at 
camp. 

The  special  milk  program  thus  fills  a 
gap  left  by  the  school  lunch  and  other 
food  programs. 

Mr.  QuiEs  and  my  bills  would  increase 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  1970,  which 
Is  presently  $120  million,  by  $5  million 
and  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $135 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  succeeding 
1971.  I  hope  that  President  Nixon  will 
recognize  the  value  of  the  special  milk 
program  and  request  full  appropriations 
for  it. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
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tlnue  bravely  to  hope  and  aspire  for 
freedom. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  joining 
my  colleagues  in  marking  this  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence,  and  to 
again  let  the  people  of  Lithuania  know 
that  I  share  their  aspirations  that  some 
day  soon  they  can  be  counted  among 
those  who  know  freedom. 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16. 
1969.  marked  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  While  it  is  a  day  for  cele- 
bration, it  is  also  a  day  of  sadness  because 
of  the  fact  that  Lithuania,  along  with 
her  sister  countries  of  Estonia  and  Lat- 
via, are  still  under  Soviet  rule.  However, 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  con- 
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ment  to  lend  their  moral  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  rightful  asplratlona  of  Estonia. 
All  greetings,  statements,  and  messages  to 
this  effect  on  occasion  of  this  great  Estonian 
memorable  day  will  be  read  at  the  solemn 
commemorative  meetings  of  Estonian-Ameri- 
cans held  In  this  country,  and  published  In 
the  Estonian-language  press. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HXIKKI  A.  LBSMXNT, 

President. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  ESTONIA 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ItASSACHUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
and  independence  are  principles  cher- 
ished by  every  peoples  and  nation.  Our 
strong  support  for  these  rights  Is  vital, 
not  only  to  reafilrm  our  dedication  to  lib- 
erty, but  to  allow  the  continued  hope  by 
peoples  who  no  longer  enjoy  that  free- 
dom and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  they 
have  courageously  displayed. 

Among  these  people  are  Americans  of 
Estonian  descent,  and  today  they  are 
celebrating  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 
Prom  1918  to  1940  Estonia  flourished. 
Since  World  War  II  they  have  suffered 
under  the  tragic  and  bitter  yoke  of  Soviet 
domination.  Yet  the  ideals  and  goals 
with  which  the  Republic  was  foxmded 
still  remain  very  much  alive  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  Estonian  people.  It  is 
both  an  honor  and  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility to  reaffirm  our  support  to  these 
principles  on  this  particular  day.  and  to 
present  here  the  moving  expression  of 
their  spirit  and  their  determination: 
The  EoTonian  Nationai. 
committce  in  the  unntd  states. 

New  York.  NY..  February  18,  1969. 
Hon.  P.  BSADFono  MoasE, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingt^'n.  D.C 

Sik:  Americans  of  Estonian  descent  In  the 
United  States  will  celebrate  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  proclaimed  on  Pebniary  24.   1918. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  became  victims  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  totalitarian  Imperialistic 
powers.  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany,  and 
were  forcibly  incorporated  into  the  USSR. 
The  Soviet  Union's  assault  against  Its  Baltic 
neighbors  was  the  llrst  step  westward  In  a 
ruthless  march  against  Europe.  The  begin- 
ning of  today's  International  tensions  and 
threats  to  the  peace  may  thus  be  found  In 
the  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Baltic 
SUtesof  1940. 

At  this  anniversary  all  Americans  of  Es- 
tonian descent  feel  dutybound  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  peacelovlng  free  nations  to 
the  continued  forcible  ruling  and  colonial 
exploitation  of  Estonia  by  the  Imperialistic 
Communist  conspiracy  called  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  rejoining  of  Es- 
tonia and  the  other  Baltic  States  into  the 
free  community  of  nations  will  also  serve  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, we  consider  It  to  be  Important  that  this 
great  nation  as  well  as  the  population  of  the 
presently  captive  Estonia  be  kept  aware  of 
the  continued  willingness  and  determination 
of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  and  Oovem- 


AN  END  TO  APPEASEMENT  ON 
CAMPUS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  KKW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  overdue  for  firmness  by  college  ad- 
ministrators in  dealing  with  those  who 
willfully  act  to  promote  violence  on  our 
Nation's  campuses. 

These  young  deliberate  lawbreakers 
who  openly  promote  anarchy  ought  to 
know  that  those  in  responsible  places 
within  the  college  and  university  have 
had  it  with  such  tactics. 

It  is  not  "free  speech"  for  a  handful 
of  anarchists  to  shut  down  a  university 
or  college.  It  is  not  "free  speech"  for  a 
criminal  to  deny  to  the  law-abiding  ma- 
jority that  to  which  they  are  rightfully 
entitled— the  pursuit  of  higher  educa- 
tion without  fear  of  class  sit-ins,  bum- 
ins,  or  what  have  you. 

James  Kilpatrick,  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  says  that  "too 
many  months  already  have  been  wasted 
in  trying  to  reason  with  unreason."  That 
is  one  of  the  best  slatements  I've  read 
regarding  the  present  policy  of  "no  ac- 
tion" by  those  who  could  move  to  e!Tec- 
tlvdy  control  this  increasingly  sorry  sit- 
uation but  have  not  and  do  not.  The 
approach  here  must  be  to  restore  order 
on  campuses — without  it  there  simply 
can  be  no  academic  freedom. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  to  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  problem  cannot  continue 
unchecked.  For  too  long  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  be  seriously  out  of  hand.  The 
article  follows: 

Crackdown  Time  roR  Youno  Fascists 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
This  much,  at  least,  can  be  said  of  the 
dUorders  that  plague  otu-  college  campuses: 
The  time  for  temporizing  with  young  F.is cists 
has  passed.  The  time  for  mounting  a  counter- 
offensive  is  at  hand. 

Too  many  months  already  have  been 
wasted  In  trying  to  reason  with  unreason. 
Nothing  more  can  be  gained  by  excesses  ol 
"vinderstandlng"  and  of  "tolerance."  The  line 
Is  clear — everyone  comprehends  It — between 
peaceable  protest  and  lawless  anarchv.  Not 
one  more  word  needs  to  be  said  on  that  point. 
Consider  the  Incredible  situation  that  has 
developed  from  attempts  at  appeasement: 
Mere  handfuls  of  mUltant  students,  bicked 
by  some  unhinged  professors,  have  been  per- 
mitted absolutely  to  disrupt  the  education 
of  thousands  of  law-abiding  students  whose 
rights  have  been  wholly  ignored.  These  mili- 
tants have  seized  buildings,  destroyed  nubuc 
and  private  property  and  committed  repeated 
acts  of  criminal  violence. 
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Tb«  militants  do  not  lack  for  leadership. 
At  most  campuses,  the  revolutionaries  are  led 
by  SDS — students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
What  a  travesty  upon  semantics  Is  here!  A 
"democratic"  society  Is  the  last  ambition  of 
these  totalitarian  gangs.  They  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  th«  booted  student  Nazis  of 
Adolf  Hitler's  day. 

The  problem  lies  rather  In  the  absence  of 
leadership  cunong  the  law-abiding  students, 
professors,  administrators,  alumni,  and  pub- 
lic officials.  What  In  the  world  Is  wrong  with 
them?  Are  they  gutless?  Afraid?  Apathetic? 
It  Is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  99  percent  of 
the  students  who  want  a  peaceful  education 
are  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  one  percent 
whose  purpose  Is  deliberate  disruption. 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  nonviolent  students  to  protect  their 
rights  with  fists  and  clubs.  Such  protection 
Is  the  duty — the  primary  duty — of  the  presi- 
dents, trustees,  and  the  established  agencies 
of  law  enforcement. 


When  do  they  stop  playing  pat-a-cake? 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  obtain  TV  tapes  and  motion  picture  film 
of  the  terrorist  groups.  Such  evidence,  one 
assumes,  would  establish  actions  and  Iden- 
tities beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

If  the  violent  demonstrators  turn  out  to 
be  students,  the  course  ought  to  be  clear: 
Expel  them.  If  they  are  nonstudents,  the 
course  is  equally  clear:  Arrest  them;  take 
them  to  court;  prosecute  to  the  limit  of  the 
law.  This  same  clear-headed  policy  should 
be  applied  to  those  professors  who  aid  and 
abet  the  violence:  Plre  them.  Fire  them  out 
of  hand,  and  turn  a  deaf  car  to  blubberlngs 
of  "tenure"  and  "academic  freedom." 

Timid  voices  may  be  heard  to  say  that  such 
an  approach  would  "destroy  a  university." 
Nonsense!  It  Is  only  in  this  fashion  that  a 
true  academic  community  may  be  preserved. 
Let  the  motto  be  carved  In  stone:  The  es- 
sence of  freedom  Is  order.  Discipline  Is  the 
foundation  of  learning.  Without  order,  with- 


out discipline,  the  educative  process  falls  to 
the  level  of  children's  games. 

A  number  of  university  administrators  un- 
derstand these  elementary  truths.  At  Notre 
Dame,  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  has 
Issued  a  notice  that  rings  of  his  determina- 
tion to  act  decisively  against  violent  dis- 
turbance. Any  student  or  professor  who  seizes 
a  building  at  Notre  Dame  will  be  given  15 
minutes  "of  meditation  to  cease  and  desist." 
Those  who  pursue  their  criminal  course  will 
then  be  suspended,  expelled,  or  arrested. 
Thereafter,  "the  law  will  deal  with  them." 

This  Is  the  only  approach  to  be  taken  now. 
There  Is,  of  course,  a  companion  effort  that 
has  to  be  exerted  also — to  anticipate  trouble, 
to  remedy  valid  grievances,  to  maintain  clear 
channels  for  the  effective  handling  of  re- 
quests and  complaints.  It  Is  merely  com- 
mon sense  to  pursue  policies  of  fire  preven- 
tion. But  the  greater  need  at  the  moment  Is 
simply  for  the  restoration  of  order;  and  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  "negotiating" 
with  young  extortionists. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  who  is  of  God  hears  the  words  of 
God. — John  8:  47. 

O  God,  whose  strength  supports  us  in 
our  labor  and  whose  spirit  sustains  us 
in  our  work,  give  us  a  new  and  a  fresh 
realization  of  Thy  presence  as  we  wait 
upon  Thee  in  prayer.  Grant  unto  us  pa- 
tience when  we  demand  too  much  too 
soon  and  decisions  do  not  go  our  way; 
courage  in  the  face  of  apparent  defeat 
that  we  may  still  believe  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  good  for  the  good  of  all; 
and  love  when  we  falter  in  fear  and  fail 
in  faithfulness  that  we  may  have  the 
steady  assiuance  that  Thou  art;  with  us 
loving  us  unto  the  very  end  and 
strengthening  us  for  every  noble  en- 
deavor. 

Deliver  our  Nation  from  the  spirit  of 
discord  and  disunity  and  lead  us  in  the 
paths  of  peace  and  prosperity,  for  Thy 
name's  sake.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION  OF  CANADA-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
mions  of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Kee.  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Broomfield,  and 
Mr.  Langen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

8. 17.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions SateUlte  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  the  board  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-417,  appointed  Mr.  Hruska  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Carlson,  re- 
tired. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
W-81,  appointed  Mr.  Murphy  to  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  Kuchel.  retired. 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE:  DESTROYER 
OF  DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
passing  day  seems  to  bring  us  new  re- 
minders that  there  are  serious  problems 
facing  our  Nation,  the  solutions  to  which 
cannot  be  put  off  much  longer.  We  have 
not  lacked  for  theories  on  cause  and  ef- 
fect and  each  proponent  of  a  solution 
seems  to  have  his  dissenter.  Too  often 
that  dissent,  instead  of  adding  to  con- 
structive dialog,  has  magnified  the  prob- 
lem by  generating  civil  disobedience.  Why 
should  the  right  of  dissent — a  heritage 
of  our  democratic  system — become  a  part 
of  the  problem?  There  is  strong  evidence 
that  some  basic  values  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life  have  been  obscured,  if  not 
subverted.  One  of  the  most  thought-pro- 
voking discussions  of  dissent  and  civil 
disob^ence  that  I  have  read  in  some 
time  is  the  subject  of  an  article  written 
by  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen,  Jr.,  1968  chan- 
cellor of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  published  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal. 

I  earnestly  recommend  this  article  to 
my  colleagues,  as  follows: 


Civn.  Disobedience:  Destroter  op 

Democracy 

(By  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen,  Jr.) 

As  Charles  E.  Wyzanskl,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  Boston,  wrote 
in  the  February,  1968,  Atlantic:  "Disobedi- 
ence Is  a  long  step  from  dissent.  Civil  diso- 
bedience Involves  a  deliberate  and  punish- 
able breach  of  legal  duty."  Protesters  might 
prefer  a  different  definition.  They  would  rath- 
er say  that  civil  disobedience  Is  the  peaceable 
resistance  of  conscience. 

The  philosophy  of  civil  disobedience  was 
not  developed  In  our  American  democracy, 
but  In  the  very  first  democracy  of  Athens.  It 
was  expressed  by  the  poet  Sophocles  and  the 
phUosopher  Socrates.  In  Sophocle's  tragedy, 
Antigone  chose  to  obey  her  conscience  and 
violate  the  state  edict  against  providing  bur- 
ial for  her  brother,  who  had  been  decreed  a 
traitor.  When  the  dictator  Creon  found  out 
that  Antigone  had  burled  her  fallen  brother, 
he  confronted  her  and  reminded  her  that 
there  was  a  mandatory  death  penalty  for  this 
deliberate  disobedience  of  the  state  law.  An- 
tigone nobly  replied.  "Nor  did  I  think  your 
orders  were  so  strong  that  you,  a  mortal  man, 
could  overrun  the  gods'  unwritten  and  un- 
failing laws." 

Conscience  motivated  Antigone.  She  was 
not  testing  the  validity  of  the  law  In  the 
hope  that  eventually  she  would  be  sustained. 
Appealing  to  the  Judgment  of  the  commu- 
nity, she  explained  her  action  to  the  chorus. 
She  was  not  secret  and  surreptitious — the  In- 
terment of  her  brother  was  open  and  public. 
She  was  not  violent;  she  did  not  trespass  on 
another  citizen's  rights.  And  finally,  she  ac- 
cepted without  resistance  the  death  sen- 
tence— the  penalty  for  violation.  By  voluntar- 
ily accepting  the  law's  sanctions,  she  was  not 
a  revolutionary  denying  the  authority  of  the 
state.  Antigone's  behavior  exemplifies  the 
classic  case  gf  civil  disobedience. 

Socrates  believed  that  reason  could  dic- 
tate a  conscientious  disobedience  of  state 
law,  but  he  also  believed  that  he  had  to,  ac- 
cept the  legal  sanctions  of  the  state.  In  Pla- 
to's Crito,  Socrates  from  his  hanging  basket 
accepted  the  death  penalty  for  his  teaching 
of  religion  to  youths  contrary  to  state  laws. 

The  sage  of  Walden.  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
took  this  philosophy  of  nonviolence  end  de- 
velop)ed  It  Into  a  strategy  for  solving  society's 
Injustices.  First  enunciating  it  In  protest 
against  the  Mexican  War,  he  then  turned 
It  to  use  agalnct  slavery.  For  refusing  to 
pay  taxes  that  wouid  help  pay  the  enforcers 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  he  went  to  prison. 
In  Thoreau's  words.  "If  the  alternative  Is  to 
keep  all  just  men  In  prison  or  to  give  up 
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•lavery.  tbe  state  wtU  not  bealtete  which  to 

chooee." 

SUty  ye*r»  Ut«r.  Osndhi  took  Thoreau  s 
civil  disobedience  m  hU  strategy  to  wreat 
Indian  independence  from  England.  The  fa- 
mous salt  march  agalnat  a  British  Imperial 
tax  la  his  beat-known  example  of  protest. 

But  the  conscientious  law  breaking  of 
Socratee.  Gandhi  and  Thoreau  la  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  conscientious  law  test- 
ing of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  who  was  not 
a  civil  disobedient.  The  civil  disobedient 
withhold  taxes  or  vlolatea  state  laws  know- 
ing he  Is  legally  wrong,  but  beUevlng  he  Is 
morally  right.  While  he  wrapped  himself  In 
the  manUe  of  Oandhl  and  Thoreau.  Dr.  King 
led  his  foUowers  In  violation  of  state  laws  he 
believed  were  contrary  to  the  Federal  Con- 
sUtutlon.  But  since  Supreme  Covirt  decisions 
In  the  end  generally  upheld  his  many  ac- 
Uons.  he  should  not  be  considered  a  true 
civil  disobedient. 

The  civil  disobedience  of  Antigone  Is  like 
that  of  the  paclflst  who  withholds  paying 
the  percentage  of  his  taxes  that  goea  to  the 
Defense  Depiutment,  or  the  Quaker  who 
travels  against  State  Department  regulaUons 
to  Hanoi  to  distribute  medical  supplies,  or 
the  Vtetham  war  protestor  who  tears  up  his 
draft  card.  This  civil  disobedient  has  been 
nonviolent  In  his  defiance  of  the  law;  he 
has  been  \infurtlve  In  his  violation;  he  haa 
been  submissive  to  tbe  penalties  of  the  law. 
He  has  neither  evaded  the  law  nor  Interfered 
with  another's  rights.  He  has  been  neither 
a  rioter  nor  a  revolutionary.  The  thrust  of 
his  cause  has  not  been  the  might  of  coercion 
but  the  martyrdom  of  conscience. 

WAS   THX   lOflriOlT   TXa   FAXTT   CXm. 

DiaoaDZXNCs? 
Tboae   who   Justify   violence   and   radical 
action  as  being  In  the  tradition  of  our  Rev- 
olution   show    a    misunderstanding    of    the 
phlloeophy  of  democracy. 

James  Parmer,  former  head  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  EquaUty.  In  defense  of  the  mass 
action  confrontation  method,  has  told  of  a 
famous  organized  demonstration  that  took 
place  In  opposition  to  political  and  economic 
dlscrlmlnatlan.  The  protesters  beat  back  and 
scattered  "he  law  enforcers  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  loot  and  destroy  private  property. 
Mr.  Parmer  then  *ald  he  was  talking  about 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  UnpUed  that  vio- 
lence as  a  method  for  redress  of  grievances 
was  an  American  tradlUon  and  a  legacy  of 
otir  revolutionary  heritage.  While  It  Is  true 
that  there  Is  no  more  sacred  document  than 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jefferson's 
■Inherent  right  of  rebellion"  was  predicated 
on  the  tyrannical  denial  of  democratic 
means.  If  there  Is  no  popular  assembly  to 
provide  an  adjustment  of  Ills,  and  If  there 
la  no  court  system  to  dispose  of  Injustices, 
then  there  is.  indeed,  a  right  to  rebel. 

The  seventeenth  century's  John  Locke,  tbe 
philosophical  father  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  wrote  In  his  Second  Treatise 
(m  Civil  Government:  "Wherever  law  ends, 
tyranny  begins  .  .  .  and  the  people  are  ab- 
solved from  any  further  obedience.  Govern- 
ments are  dissolved  from  within  when  tbe 
legislative  [chamber)  is  altered.  When  the 
government  (becomes!  .  .  .  arbitrary  dispos- 
ers of  lives,  liberties  and  fortunes  of  the 
people/  such  revolutions  happen  .  .  .". 

But  there  are  some  sophisticated  propo- 
nents of  the  revolutionary  redress  of  griev- 
ances who  say  that  the  test  of  the  need  for 
radical  action  Is  not  the  unavailability  of 
democratic  Institutions  but  the  Ineffectuallty 
of  those  institutions  to  remove  blatant  social 
Inequalities.  If  social  Injustice  exists,  they 
say.  concerted  disobedience  Is  required 
against  the  constituted  government,  whether 
It  be  totalitarian  or  democratic  In  structure. 
Of  course,  only  the  most  bigoted  chauvin- 
ist would  claim  that  America  is  without  some 
glaring  faults.  But  there  has  never  been  a 
Utopian  society  on  earth  and  there  never  will 
be  unless  human  nature  is  remade.  Since 


inequities  will  mar  even  the  best-framed 
democracies,  the  injustice  rationale  would 
allow  a  free  right  of  civil  resistance  to  be 
available  always  as  a  short-cut  alternative  to 
the  democratic  way  of  petition,  debate  and 
assembly.  The  lesson  of  history  Is  that  civil 
Insurgency  spawns  far  more  Injustices  than 
It  removes.  The  Jeffersons.  Washlngtons  and 
Adams  resisted  tyranny  with  the  aim  of  pro- 
moting the  procedure^  of  democracy.  They 
would  never  have  resisted  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment with  the  risk  of  promoUng  the 
techniques  of  tyranny. 


LXOmXATB 


AND  nxxcrmcATc 


There  are  many  civil  rlghU  leaders  who 
show   Impatience   with  the   process  of   de- 
mocracy. They  rely  on  the  sit-in.  boycott  or 
mass  picketing  to  gain  speedier  solutions  to 
the  problems  that   face  every  citizen.   But 
we  mxist  realize  that  the  legitimate  pressures 
that  won  concessions  In  the  past  can  easily 
escalate   Into    the   llleglUmate   power   plays 
that  might  extort  demands  in  tbe  future. 
Tbe   victories   of  these   civil   rlgbU  leaders 
must  not  shake  our  confidence  In  the  demo- 
cratic procedures,  as  the  presstires  of  dem- 
onstration  are  desirable  only  if   they  take 
place  within  the  limits  allowed  by  law.  Civil 
rights  gains  should  continue  to  be  won  by 
the  persuasion  of  Congress  and  other  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  by  the  decision  of  courts.  Any 
Illegal  entreaty  for  the  rights  of  some  can 
be  an   Injxiry   to   the   rights  of  others,   for 
mass  demonstrations  often  trigger  violence. 
Those  who  advocate  taking  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands  should   refiect   that  when 
they  are  disobeying  what  they  consider  to 
be  an  Immoral  law.  they  are  deciding  on  a 
possibly  Immoral  course.  Their  answer  Is  that 
the  process  for  democratic  relief  Is  too  slow, 
that  only  mass  confrontation  can  bring  Im- 
mediate action,  and  that  any  injuries  axe 
the  Inevitable  cost  of  the  pursuit  of  justice. 
Their  answer  Is,  simply  put,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  It  Is  this  justification 
of  any  form  of  demonstration  as  a  form  of 
dissent  that  threatens  to  destroy  a  society 
built  on  the  rule  of  law. 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  wide  oppor- 
tunities to  use  mass  meetings,  public  parades 
and  organized  demonstrations  to  stimulate 
sentiment,  to  dramatize  Issues  and  to  cause 
change.  The  Washington  freedom  march  of 
1963  was  such  a  call  for  action.  But  the 
rights  of  free  expression  cannot  be  mere 
force  cloaked  In  the  garb  of  free  speech.  As 
the  courts  have  decreed  In  labor  cases,  free 
assembly  does  not  mean  mass  picketing  or 
sit-down  strikes.  These  rights  are  subject  to 
limitations  of  time  and  place  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  others.  When  militant  stu- 
dents storm  a  college  president's  office  to 
achieve  demands,  when  certain  groups  plan 
rush-hour  car  stalling  to  protest  discrimina- 
tion In  employment,  these  are  not  dissent, 
but  a  denial  of  rights  to  others.  Neither  Is  It 
the  lawful  use  of  mass  protest,  but  rather 
tbe  unlawful  use  of  mob  power. 

Justice  Black,  one  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates and  defenders  of  the  right  of  protest 
and  dissent,  has  said: 

"Experience  demonstrates  that  It  Is  not  a 
far  step  from  what  to  many  seems  to  be  the 
earnest,  honest,  patriotic,  kind-splrlted  mul- 
titude of  today,  to  the  fanatical,  threatening, 
lawless  mob  of  tomorrow.  And  the  crowds 
that  press  in  the  streeU  for  noble  goals  today 
(»nn  be  supplanted  tomorrow  by  street  mobs 
pressuring  the  courts  for  precisely  opposite 
ends." ' 

Society  must  censxire  those  demonstrators 
who  would  trespass  on  the  public  peace,  as 
it  must  condemn  those  rioters  whose  pillage 
would  destroy  the  public  peace.  But  more 
ambivalent  Is  society's  posture  toward  tbe 
civU  disobedient.  Unlike  tbe  rioter,  the  true 


civil  disobedient  commits  no  violence.  Un- 
like the  mob  demonstrator,  he  commits  no 
trespass  on  others'  rights.  The  civil  diso- 
bedient, while  deliberately  violating  a  law. 
shows  an  oblique  respect  for  the  law  by 
voluntarily  submitting  to  Its  sanctions.  He 
neither  resists  arrest  nor  evades  punishment. 
Thus,  he  breaches  the  law  but  not  the  peace. 
But  dvll  disobedience,  whatever  the  ethi- 
cal ratlonallzaUon,  Is  still  an  assault  on  our 
democratic  society,  an  aflront  to  our  legal  or- 
der and  an  attack  on  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. To  Indulge  civil  disobedience  is  to 
invite  anarchy,  and  the  permissive  arbltran- 
ness  of  anarchy  Is  hardly  leas  tolerable  than 
tbe  repressive  arbitrariness  of  tyranny.  Too 
often  tbe  license  of  liberty  is  followed  by  the 
loss  of  liberty,  because  into  the  desert  of 
anarchy  comes  the  man  on  horseback,  a  Mus- 
solini or  a  Hitler. 


VIOLATIOlfS  or  Law  SUBVntT  DXMOCBACT 

Law  violations,  even  for  ends  recognized  as 
laudable,  are  not  only  assaults  on  the  rule 
of  law.  but  subversions  of  the  democratic 
process.  The  disobedient  act  of  conscience 
does  not  ennoble  democracy;  It  erodes  It. 

Plrst,  It  courts  violence,  and  even  the  most 
careful  and  limited  use  of  nonviolent  acts  of 
disobedience  may  help  sow  the  dragon-teeth 
of  civil  not.  Civil  disobedience  is  the  progeni- 
tor of  disorder,  and  disorder  Is  the  sire  of 
violence. 

Second,  tbe  concept  of  dvll  disobedience 
does  not  invite  principles  of  general  applica-, 
blUty.  If  the  children  of  light  are  morally 
privileged  to  resist  particiilar  laws  on  grounds 
of  conscience,  so  are  the  children  of  darkness. 
Pormer  Deputy  Attorney  General  Burke 
Marshall  said:  "If  the  decision  to  break  the 
law  really  turned  on  Individual  conscience, 
it  Is  hard  to  see  in  law  bow  (the  civil  rights 
leader]  Is  better  off  than  former  Governor 
Ross  Bamett  of  Mississippi  who  also  believed 
deeply  In  his  cause  and  was  willing  to  go  to 
J»U."« 

Third,  even  the  most  noble  act  of  civil 
disobedience  assaults  the  rule  of  law.  Al- 
though limited  as  to  method,  motive  and 
objective,  it  has  the  effect  of  Inducing  others 
to  engage  in  different  forma  of  law  breaking 
characterized  by  methods  unsanctioned  and 
condemned  by  classic  theories  of  law  viola- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  most  patent  lecson 
of  clvU  disobedience  Is  not  so  much  non- 
violence of  action  as  defiance  of  authority. 

Finally,  the  greatest  danger  in  condoning 
civil  disobedience  as  a  permissible  strategy 
for  hastening  change  Is  that  It  undermines 
ovir  democratic  processes.  To  adopt  the  tech- 
niques of  civil  disobedience  is  to  assume  that 
representative  government  does  not  work.  To 
resist  the  decisions  of  courts  and  the  laws  of 
elected  assembUes  Is  to  say  that  democracy 
has  faUed. 

There  is  no  man  who  Is  above  the  law,  ana 
there  Is  no  man  who  has  a  right  to  break  the 
law.  Civil  disobedience  is  not  above  the  law. 
but  against  the  law.  When  tbe  clvU  dis- 
obedient disobeys  one  law,  he  invariably  sub- 
verts aU  law.  When  the  civil  disobedient  says 
that  be  Is  above  the  law,  he  is  saying  that 
democracy  Is  beneath  him.  His  disobedience 
shows  a  distrust  for  the  democratic  system. 
He  U  merely  saying  that  since  democracy 
does  not  work,  why  should  he  help  make  It 
work.  Thoreau  expressed  weU  the  civil  dis- 
obedient's  disdain  for  democracy: 

"As  for  adopting  the  ways  which  the  state 
has  provided  for  remedymg  the  evil.  I  know 
not  of  such  ways.  They  take  too  much  time 
atd  a  man's  life  will  bo  gone.  I  have  othtf 
affairs  to  attend  to.  I  came  into  this  woria 
not  chiefly  to  make  this  a  good  place  to  live 
in.  but  to  Uve  In  It.  be  It  good  or  bad.* 
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•Thoreau,  Essay  on  CivU  Disobedience,  ^a 
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1963). 


Thoreau's  position  Is  not  only  morally  ir- 
responsible but  politically  reprehensible. 
When  citizens  in  a  democracy  are  called  on 
to  make  a  profession  of  faith,  the  civil  dls- 
obedlents  offer  only  a  confession  of  failure. 
Tragically,  when  civil  dlsobedlents  for  lack  of 
faith  abstain  from  democratic  Involvement, 
they  help  attain  their  own  gloomy  prediction. 
They  help  create  the  social  and  political  basU 
for  their  own  despair.  By  foreseeing  failure, 
they  help  forge  it.  If  citizens  rely  on  anti- 
democratic means  of  protest,  they  will  help 
bring  about  the  undemocratic  result  of  an 
authoritarian  or  anarchic  state. 

How  far  demonstrations  properly  can  be 
employed  to  produce  political  and  social 
change  Is  a  pressing  question,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  provocations  accompanying  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago 
last  August  and  the  reaction  of  the  police 
to  them.  A  line  must  be  drawn  by  the  ju- 
diciary between  the  demands  of  those  who 
seek  absolute  order,  which  can  lead  only  to 
a  dictatorship,  and  those  who  seek  absolute 
freedom,  which  can  lead  only  to  anarchy. 
The  Une.  wherever  It  Is  drawn  by  our  courts, 
should  be  respected  on  the  college  campus, 
on  the  streets  and  elsewhere. 

Undue  provocation  will  inevitably  result 
in  overreactlon.  human  emotions  being  what 
they  are.  Violence  will  follow.  This  cycle  un- 
dermines the  very  democracy  It  is  designed 
to  preserve.  The  lesson  of  the  past  Is  that 
democracies  will  fall  If  violence,  Including 
the  Intentional  provocations  that  will  lead  to 
violence,  replaces  democratic  procedures,  as 
In  Athens,  Rome  and  the  Weimar  Republic. 
This  lesson  must  be  constantly  explained  by 
the  legal  profession. 

We  should  heed  the  words  of  William 
James: 

"Democracy  Is  still  upon  Its  trial.  The 
civic  genius  of  our  people  Is  Its  only  bulwark 
and  .  .  .  neither  battleships  nor  public  li- 
braries nor  great  newspapers  nor  booming 
stocks:  neither  mechanical  Invention  nor  po- 
litical adroitness,  nor  churches  nor  imlversl- 
tles  nor  civil  service  examinations  can  save 
us  from  degeneration  If  the  Inner  mystery 
be  lost. 

"That  mystery,  at  once  the  secret  and  the 
glory  of  our  English-speaking  race,  consists 
of  nothing  but  two  hablte.  ...  (Olne  of  them 
Is  habit  of  trained  and  disciplined  good  tem- 
per towards  the  opposite  party  when  It  fairly 
wins  its  Innings.  The  other  is  that  of  fierce 
and  merciless  resentment  toward  every  man 
or  set  of  men  who  break  the  public  peace.' 


GILBERT  ELECTORAL  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  474  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  electoral  college  no  longer  has  a  place 
in  our  system.  My  amendment  proposes 
a  runoff  election  if  no  candidate  gets  as 
much  as  50  percent  plus  one  of  the  votes 
cast.  As  I  recently  pointed  out  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  severe  reservations  about  the  40- 
percent  provision  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  believe  it  could  set  a  dis- 
turbing precedent  which  could  easily  pass 
into  more  commonplace  political  practice. 
We  are  a  country  that  has  always  been 
governed  by  majority  rule  and  I  believe 
very  deeply  that  we  should  stay  that  way. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  my 
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testimony,  which  follows,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  support  my 
proposal: 

Statement  of  Congrtssman  Jacob  H.  Gil- 
beet,   or  New  York,   Before  the  House 
JUDictART  CoMMrrTEE,  February  21,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  bring  to  bear  my  views  on  this  very  Im- 
portant constitutional  issue.  I  know  that  no 
question  Is  more  vital  to  the  stability  of  our 
society  than  the  Integrity  of  our  Presidential 
elections. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  endorse 
the  principle  of  the  popular  election  of  the 
President.  I  think  the  electoral  college  no 
longer  has  a  place  In  our  system.  It  is  Inher- 
ently undemocratic  and,  more  Important, 
structurally  flawed.  It  stands  as  an  ever  pres- 
ent threat  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  our 
governmental  processes. 

I  do.  however,  feel  compelled  to  take  issue 
with  some  of  the  details  of  the  CHara-Bayh 
amendment,  which  seeks  to  achieve  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President.  Because  I  concur 
with  the  objective  of  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  raise  certain  questions  about 
Its  methods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  severe  reservations 
about  the  provision  that  would  elect  a  Presi- 
dent with  forty  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 
I  recognize  and  respect  President  Nixon's 
endorsement  of  this  principle,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  it.  I  regard  it  as  inherently  im- 
wise  to  build  Into  our  Constitution  a  pro- 
vision for  the  election  of  our  highest  public 
official  with  less  than  a  majority  of  votes. 
I  think  It  is  an  unhealthy  departure  from 
the  traditional  American  principle  that  the 
majority  rules.  I  believe  It  will  set  a  disturb- 
ing precedent,  which — given  Its  association 
with  the  highest  office  In  the  land — could 
easily  pass  into  more  commonplace  politi- 
cal practice.  We  are  a  country  that  has  al- 
ways been  governed  by  majority  rule,  and 
I  believe  very  deeply  that  we  should  stay 
that  way. 

I  have  other  reservations  about  the  forty 
per  cent  provision.  I  think  it  will  encourage 
the  grovrth  of  splinter  parties  and  stand 
constantly  as  a  sword  over  the  head  of  the 
two-party  system.  I  suspect  It  will  give  undue 
power  to  small  groups.  I  think  It  will  enable, 
far  more  easily  than  with  a  majority  re- 
quirement, the  election  of  a  President  who 
appeals  to  some  trtinsltory  passion.  A  dema- 
gogue will  more  easily  get  forty  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  vote.  The  forty  per  cent  prto- 
ciple  means  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  voters 
might  support  the  stability  that  the  two 
traditional  parties  have  always  given  our 
society — while  a  minority  Is  temporarily  di- 
verted by  some  folly.  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  long-term  wisdom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple but  I  have,  even  in  my  own  lifetime, 
seen  Instances  when  a  substantial  minority 
has  had  Its  head  turned  by  the  siren  songs 
of  irresponsible  would-be  leaders.  I  think 
the  amendment,  as  It  currently  Is  written, 
will  serve  the  ambitions  of  a  demagogue, 
while  putting  the  solid  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans at  a  severe  disadvantage. 

Let  me  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  the 
institution  of  a  minority  President  will  do  a 
disservice  to  good  government.  In  these  days 
of  enormous  social  problems,  we  need  a 
strong  man  In  the  White  House,  one  who  Is 
uncontestably  the  master  of  his  administra- 
tion. We  know  how  difficult  it  can  be  for  the 
President  to  exercise  control  over  entrenched 
Interests  inside  the  government — the  vast 
Federal  bureaucracy,  the  military,  the  Intel- 
ligence agencies,  the  regulatory  commissions. 
These  flefdoms  inevitably  are  strengthened 
by  the  feeling  that  the  President  represents 
less  than  the  majority  of  voters.  Any  sign  of 
weakness  In  the  Presidential  office.  It  seems 
to  me,  diminishes  the  responsiveness  of  these 
entrenched  forces  to  necessary  change.  We 
contribute  nothing  but  potentlaU  disorder  to 
the  processes  of  government,  in  my  view,  If 
we  build  Into  the  Constitution  the  institu- 
tion of  a  minority  President. 


What  I  propose  is  the  resort  to  a  run-off 
election,  which  the  amendment  already  con- 
templates If  no  candidate  obtains  a  plurality 
of  40  per  cent.  My  amendment  would  provide 
for  a  run-off  if  no  candidate  gets  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  plus  one  of  the  votes  cast.  I 
recognize  that  this  could  enUll  added  ex- 
pense,  both  for  candidates  and  the  election 
districts,  but  I  think  the  expenses  could  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  If  the  run-off  election 
were  held  one,  or  perhaps,  two  weeks  at  most 
from  the  original  election  day,  there  would 
be  little  additional  campaigning.  And  since 
this  would  be  a  head-to-head  contest,  with 
only  two  names  on  the  ballot,  I  would  think 
that  administrative  expenses  would  be  mini- 
mal. Other  countries  and  several  of  our  states 
find  the  run-off  system  quite  feasible.  I  do 
not  think  the  technical  handicaps  are  seri- 
ous. I  prefer  this  system  becaxise  it  Is  far 
more  democratic  than  acquiescence  to  a 
minority  president.  I  believe  that  the  Integ- 
rity of  our  system  demands  that  our  Presi- 
dent be  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  prefer  the  O'Hara-Bayh 
amendment  to  no  reform  at  all.  But  I  would 
like  to  caution  my  colleagues  against  institu- 
tionalizing a  constitutionally  sanctioned 
minority  President — and  I  would  like  them 
to  consider  seriously  the  device  of  the  run- 
off election  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  keep  our  system  strong. 


ROONEY    CALLS    FOR    INVESTIGA- 
TIONS   OP    MAGAZINE    SALES 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  moment  all  across  this 
Nation  hundreds  of  Americans  are  be- 
ing fast  talked  into  an  unbelievable  array 
of  imwanted  purchases,  staggering  fi- 
nancial obligations,  and  inestimable 
heartache  and  mental  suffering.  These 
hundreds  of  Americans  are  being  victim- 
ized at  this  moment  by  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals who  wear  the  guise  of  legitimate 
business  representatives.  Within  24  hours, 
these  victims  will  increase  in  number  to 
thousands.  Before  the  end  of  1969,  a 
million  or  more  Americans  may  be  duped 
of  sums  of  money  totaling  billions  of 
dollars.  Many  will  gain  a  great  deal  of 
experience  but  at  a  staggering  cost. 
Others  will  lose  not  only  precious  dollars 
but  even  more  precious  good  credit  rat- 
ings. Others,  caught  in  a  quicksand  of 
intolerable  debt,  will  lose  perhaps  all  that 
they  have  scrimped  and  saved  in  a  life- 
time. 

Each  of  us  in  Congress  is  aware  of  the 
growing  number  of  schemes  and  frauds 
being  devised  to  victimize  the  American 
consumer.  As  the  legislative  body  for  this 
Nation,  we  have  taken  many  concrete 
steps  to  protect  the  American  consumer 
against  the  unscrupulous  merchant  in 
what  we  term  the  "marketplace."  But 
what  of  the  imscrupulous  merchant  who 
plies  his  wares  at  the  consumer's  door- 
stoop  or  in  the  comfort  of  the  consumer's 
living  room. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  home  im- 
provement rackets,  the  debt  consolida- 
tion rackets,  the  dance  instruction  rack- 
ets, the  easy  credit  rackets  and  msiny 
more.  Today,  I  would  like  to  Invite  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  another  racket 
which  has  reached  such  staggering  pro- 
portions that  Americans  are  going  into 
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debt  by  many  millioiu  of  dollars  annually 
for  unwanted,  long-term,  high-cost, 
magazine  subecriptlons. 

There  are  some  50  major  magazine 
subscription  sales  organizations  operat- 
ing throughout  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  directly  affiliated  with 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  prominent 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishing 
chains  In  the  country  And  some.  If  not 
all  of  these  subscription  agencies  prey 
upon  the  immature,  the  elderly,  and  the 
unsuspecting  like  vultures. 

Although  the  methods  used  by  the 
magazine  subscription  sales  companies 
vary  slightly  from  company  to  company 
and  from  locale  to  locale.  I  have  noticed 
a  basic  pattern  in  most  of  the  cases  I 
have  reviewed.  These  cases  were  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Action  Express,  a 
public  service  feature  of  the  Easton  Ex- 
press newspaper,  published  In  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  serviiag  readers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  Action  Express  has  been 
exploring  dozens  of  complaints  from  vic- 
tims oj  the  magazine  subscription  racket 
over  a.  period  of  many  weeks.  Their  per- 
ception and  investigation  already  have 
led  to  the  disclosure  that  one  firm  fraud- 
ulently used  the  name  of  a  popular  tele- 
vision personality.  Johnny  Carson,  to 
lend  an  air  of  legitimacy  to  its  scheme. 
A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Carson  made  it 
clear  to  Action  Express  that  the  use  of 
his  name  was  totally  unauthorized  and 
has  indicated  the  entertainer  may  begin 
legal  action  against  the  offending  firm. 

Action  Express,  through  its  dlsclos\ire 
of  incident  after  incident  of  consumer 
duping  in  this  magazine  sales  scheme. 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  investiga- 
tive agencies  in  two  States.  In  my  own 
State.  Attorney  General  William  Senett 
has  designated  his  deputy.  Benjamin 
Kirk,  to  head  an  investigation  of  the 
magazine  sales  racket  and  "to  proceed  at 
once  with  steps  to  stop  operations  m 
Pennsylvania." 

In  New  Jersey,  with  the  help  of  the 
bureau  of  consumer  fraud,  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  launched  by  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Douglas  Harper. 

And  although  I  know  of  no  investiga- 
tion underway  in  that  State,  Maryland's 
Attorney  General  Bill  Birch  told  Action 
Express  his  office  has  received  several 
dozen  similar  complaints. 

Most  of  the  victims  in  the  Easton  Ex- 
press circulation  area  discovered  belated- 
ly that  they  had  been  duped  into  sign- 
ing innocent-appearing  forms  which  in 
reality  were  contracts  for  $150  worth  of 
magazines.  And  when  they  realized  they 
had  been  taken  for  an  expensive  ride, 
their  problems  multiplied.  Efforts  to  can- 
cel their  unwanted  installments  led  to 
astonishing  collection  pressures  from  the 
magazine  subscription  sales  companies, 
from  credit  agencies,  lawyers,  and 
threatening  telephone  calls  that  roused 
some  of  the  victims  from  their  beds. 

The  pattern  I  have  observed  shows 
that  the  initial  contact  with  the  Intended 
victim  is  a  telephone  call.  The  caller  ad- 
vises the  prospective  victim  that  he  has 
been  chosen  from  the  local  telephone 
book  or  some  other  random  means,  to 
receive  a  gift.  In  some  cases,  the  victims 
were  led  to  believe  they  had  won  a  new 
car,  a  color  television  set.  or  some  other 
major  prize.  In  other  cases,  the  intended 


victim  supposedly  had  won  free  magazine 
subscriptions  but  existing'  laws  required 
that  the  recipient  first  agree  to  pay 
nominal  wrapping  and  mailing  costs. 

The  telephone  caller  invariably  sug- 
gested an  appointment  at  the  victim's 
home  at  some  later  date  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  the  victim  to  receive  his 
gift,  or  free  magazines  or  whatever.  Mo- 
ments later,  without  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment arrangements  which  general- 
ly provided  for  a  personal  contact  days 
later,  the  victim  lieard  a  knock  at  his 
door  and  the  magazine  sales  representa- 
tive already  was  on  the  scene.  "I  Just 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,"  is 
the  excuse  offered. 

Awestruck,  the  supposed  prizewinner 
soon  falls  victim  to  the  fast- talking 
salesman,  rattles  off  a  list  of  preferred 
magazines  which  the  salesman  jots  on  a 
form,  produces  the  nominal  good-faith 
deposit,  signs  the  order  slip  offered  by 
the  salesman,  and  then  heaps  gratitude 
upon  the  bearer  of  good  tidings  and  gilts 
as  the  salesman  makes  a  hasty  exit. 

Later,  after  the  victim  reads  in  detail 
the  fine  print  on  the  order  form  he  has 
signed,  and  still  later  when  the  postman 
delivers  a  time-payment  coupon  book 
calling  for  long-term  monthly  payments 
substantially  larger  than  anything  the 
new  subscriber  had  imagined  possible,  he 
recognizes  that  he  has  been  victimized. 
But  then  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  recent  years  to 
protect  the  consumer.  Here  is  an  area 
which  we  have  neither  explored  exten- 
sively nor  acted  upon  effectively  to  pre- 
vent this  type  of  consumer  duping. 

As  I  said,  there  are  50  recognized  com- 
panies engaged  in  this  type  of  magazine 
subscription  sales.  One  of  these  which  is 
subject  of  some  of  the  complaints  to 
which  I  have  referred  operates  in  14 
States  and  grosses  $16  million  annually. 
Many  of  the  others  carry  on  a  business 
comparable  In  volume.  How  many  resort 
to  distortion  and  fraud  in  their  business 
activities  is  imcertaln.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  a  number  of  them  do. 

This  type  of  sales  activity,  which  Is 
deserving  of  the  label  racket,  must  be 
brought  under  effective  controls  which 
will  adequately  safeguard  the  unsuspect- 
ing consumer. 

I  regret  that  I  must  report  an  effort  at 
self-regulation  by  the  magazine  Industry 
Is  a  virtual  failure.  If  in  fact  it  is  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  wipe  out  unscrupulous 
tactics. 

This  self- regulatory  agency  Is  known 
as  Central  Registry.  It  Is  supported 
financially,  not  by  these  subscription 
peddlers,  but  by  the  magazine  publishing 
companies  themselves.  In  view  of  Its  per- 
formance, I  cannot  help  but  question  the 
reliability  and  effectiveness  of  a  regula- 
tory agency  which  is  financed  by  the  very 
Industry  which  benefits  from  the  volume 
of  magazine  sales  generated  by  these 
subscription  companies,  whether  their 
sales  methods  be  unscrupulous  or  not. 
I  question  whether  the  Nation's  maga- 
zine publishing  firms  which  support  Cen- 
tral Registry  will  permit  Central  Regis- 
try to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  the 
publishing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  Action  Ex- 
press to  provide  assistance  to  the  victims 


of  these  schemes  have  served  to  imder- 
llne  the  failure  of  Central  Registry  to 
regulate  subscription  sales.  I  find  this 
particularly  disappointing,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Earl  Kintner.  who  serves  as 
coimsel  for  Central  Registry  tmd  who,  I 
have  been  informed,  was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  draw  up  this  self-regulating 
code  of  business  conduct,  was  a  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  I  would 
have  anticipated  greater  diligence  of  en- 
forcement from  a  man  of  that  back- 
ground. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  self- 
regulating  code  for  magazine  subscrip- 
tion sales  was  implemented  several  years 
ago  with  the  concurrence  of  the  PTC 
after  the  Commission  had  investigated 
complaints  of  the  very  nature  I  have  Just 
cited.  Aware  of  that  prior  investigation 
by  the  PTC,  I  last  week  submitted  many 
samples  of  correspondence  from  victims 
to  prove  to  the  Commission  that  self- 
regulation  within  this  Industry  has 
failed. 

Further.  I  followed  up  that  submission 
of  evidence  with  an  appeal  today  to 
Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  a  reopening 
of  the  PTC  Investigation  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  apparent  failure  of 
Central  Registry  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
jectives. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  resolution  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  to  conduct  a  study  and  investi- 
gation of  magazine  sales  promotion 
practices.  While  it  is  true  that  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are 
moving  forcefully  ahead  with  efforts  to 
halt  this  racket  within  their  own  State 
borders,  the  operations  of  these  sub- 
scription sales  companies  extend  to  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  They  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  conduct  their  business  activities 
in  a  legitimate,  straightforward  manner 
which  will  guarantee  that  the  prospec- 
tive subscriber  will  not  be  duped. 

In  the  near  future,  I  intend  also  to 
introduce  specific  legislative  proposals  to 
place  Federal  controls  on  magazine  sub- 
scription sales.  I  expect  to  Include  in 
these  legislative  proposals  specific  fea- 
tures of  the  self-regulatory  code  to 
which  these  magazine  sales  companies 
have  verbally  subscribed  but  factually 
flaunted.  I  see  no  reason  why  these  sub- 
scription sales  companies,  if  in  fact  they 
support  the  provisions  of  their  own  code, 
should  have  serious  objection  to  its  en- 
actment as  Federal  law  with  adequate 
provision  for  strict  enforcement. 

If  the  American  consumer  deserves 
protection  in  the  marketplace — and  he 
does — he  deserves  equal  protection  on 
his  doorstep  and  in  his  living  room. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  — 

Resolution    authorizing    and    directing    the 
Ccmmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  magazine  sales  promotion  practices 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce,   acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  magazine  sales  and 
sale*    promotion    practlcea.    including   tele- 
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phone  solicitation,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Installment  contracts. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  is 
in  session,  has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary;  except  that  neither  the  commit- 
tee nor  any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit 
while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless  special 
leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Hov.se.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CONGRESSMAN  BINGHAM  HAILED 
FOR  URGING  THAT  GIRLS  BE  PER- 
MITTED TO  JOIN  VARSITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SWIMMING  TEAMS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  swam  competitively  in  high  school 
and  later  in  college,  I  was  interested  to 
see  in  the  February  1969  issue  of  Swim- 
ming World,  a  semiofficial  Journal  of 
competitive  swimming  in  both  high 
school  and  college,  an  editorial  com- 
menting on  some  remarks  made  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  Bingham,  quite  properly  in  my 
opinion,  had  objected  to  a  ruling  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion forbidding  qualified  girl  swimmers, 
in  high  schools  where  no  girls'  swimming 
team  existed,  from  joining  a  varsity  team 
made  up  of  boy  swimmers. 

Obviously  Commissioner  Allen,  who 
made  the  iniling  in  question,  has  been  out 
of  touch  with  what  the  girls  have  been 
doing  in  sports  lately,  including  swim- 
ming. Little  15-year-old  Debbie  Meyers, 
for  example,  this  year's  winner  of  the 
Sullivan  Award,  and  a  triple  gold  medal 
winner  In  the  1968  Mexico  City  Olym- 
pics, has  been  swimming  far  faster,  espe- 
cially in  the  1,500  meter  swim,  than  the 
top  male  Olympic  swimmers  when  I  was 
in  college  back  in  1935.  Why  should  girls 
with  abilities  like  Debbie's  not  be  allowed 
to  swim  against,  and  even  beat,  boys  of 
her  own  age  in  high  school? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  editorial  in  question,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Bingham)  for  the  stand  he  has 
taken. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Congressman  Dbcbxes  Lack  or  High  School 
SwncMnro  fob  Oibls 

Nkw  Yobk,  N.Y. — Congressman  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham,  Democratic  Representative  from 
New  York  City  believes  girls  who  have  the 
ability  to  swim  competitively  in  a  high  school 


program  should  be  allowed  to  compete,  even 
If  they  must  compete  as  a  member  of  the 
boys*  high  school  swimming  team. 

So  strongly  does  Representative  Bingham 
feel  on  the  subject  that  he  has  written  a 
strong  letter  of  appeal  to  The  Honorable 
James  Allen.  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  calling  for  an  Immediate  cor- 
rection to  the  "19th  century"  regulation  that 
participation  of  16-year  old  Peggy  Loewy  In 
Interscholastlc  swimming  as  a  member  of 
New  York  City's  George  Washington  High 
School  swimming  team  "violates  the  rules 
and  regulations"  and  must  be  prohibited. 

Peggy  had  made  the  team  on  her  ability 
and  had  been  accepted  by  her  teammates.  In 
two  meets  this  year  In  New  York's  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League,  the  16-year  old  sen- 
ior competed  directly  against  boys  for  the 
first  time  In  local  history.  Her  performances 
were  not  spectacular,  but  she  scored  a  few 
points  for  her  team. 

The  George  Washington  coach,  Joe  Parga- 
ment,  allowed  Peggy  to  compete  after  she 
has  made  the  team  on  the  basis  of  preseason 
time  trials.  At  the  last  meet,  she  Just 
watched. 

At  present  there  Is  no  official  interscholas- 
tlc competition  for  girls  In  New  York  City. 
In  fact  there  Is  a  local  regulation  prohibiting 
It.  according  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education.  Erwln  Tobln. 

While  the  value  of  sports  competition  In 
schools,  and  more  Important,  participation 
among  women,  is  gaining  acceptance,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  resistance  to  mixed  sports 
acceptance. 

As  Congressman  Bingham  wrote,  "I  could 
understand  such  a  regulation  if  there  were  a 
program  for  girls.  But  there  Is  none.  Peggy 
either  competes  with  the  boys  or  she  does  not 
compete." 

New  York  City  isn't  the  only  area  In  the 
United  States  where  a  bankrupt  high  school 
swimming  program  Is  thrust  upon  the  tax- 
payers. In  only  a  few  areas  do  state  health 
and  physical  education  boards  permit  high 
school  girls  to  swim  In  a  competitive  Inter- 
scholastlc program,  though  the  same  school 
districts  culminate  their  boys'  competitive 
Interscholastlc  swimming  programs  with  a 
state  championship  meet.  The  facilities  are 
okay  for  boys  competition,  but  not  for  E:lrls. 
though  taxes  for  the  facilities  failed  to  dele- 
gate which  sex  was  to  enjoy  a  complete 
aquatic  program. 

Beginning  in  1970.  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
reation through  their  60- year  old  Division  for 
Girls  and  Women's  Sports  will  sponsor  and 
conduct  an  annual  national  Intercollegiate 
swimming  championship  for  Junior  college, 
college  and  luilverlsty  women  students. 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  American  Swim- 
ming Coaches  Association  attempted,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  to  foster  inter- 
scholastlc swimming  for  girls.  However,  the 
program  was  never  accepted  by  the  State 
High  School  Associations,  and  not  more  than 
a  dozen  or  so  states  submitted  the  names  of 
their  girls  for  All  America  consideration. 
However,  It  was  a  start,  but  until  there  Is  an 
Interscholastlc  swimming  program  In  all  50 
states,  the  girls  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  physio- 
logical, psychological,  social  contributions  of 
aquatic  sports  will  have  to  either  join  a 
private  club  or  wait  till  they  enter  college. 
For  some,  the  latter  choice  Is  too  late. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
hesitates  to  advise  the  new  administra- 
tion on  important  military  and  foreign 
policy  matters  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent himself  Is  out  of  the  coimtry.  But 
the  new  Communist  offensive  in  Vietnam 
is  not  a  routine  development.  It  repre- 
sents a  most  serious  challenge  to  and  test 
of  the  will  and  determination  of  this 
Government  and  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. We  cannot  possibly  ignore  it  or 
delay  unduly  in  making  our  response  to 
it. 

Last  November  we  ended  all  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  several 
conditions  or  "understandings,"  two  of 
which  were  that  there  would  be  no  at- 
tacks on  the  major  cities  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  the  DMZ  would  be  kept 
demilitarized. 

The  current  offensive  constitutes  a  very 
grave  violation  of  both  conditions.  A 
major  battle  is  underway.  American 
casualties  have  escalated  sharply.  Yet  as 
of  this  hour,  3  days  after  the  violations 
began,  there  has  still  been  no  American 
response,  and  one  of  our  major  defensive 
weapons,  the  retaliatory  striking  power 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force,  remains 
sheathed  and  grounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  this 
Nation  of  ours,  however  Important  the 
current  conversations  in  Europe,  cannot 
safely  delay  our  response  to  this  new 
challenge.  To  allow  these  violations  to 
continue  without  even  a  verbal  protest, 
vould  very  seriously  erode  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  as  an  effective  force 
for  world  law  and  order  and  very  dan- 
gerously compromise  our  bargaining  po- 
sition at  the  Paris  talks. 


AMERICA  CANNOT  FURTHER  DELAY 
A  FORTHRIGHT  RESPONSE  TO 
TftE  CHALLENGE  POSED  BY  THE 
CURRENT  COMMUNIST  OFFEN- 
SIVE m  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REFORM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  leg- 
islation today  which  will  institute  a  num- 
ber of  vitally  needed  and  long  overdue 
reforms  in  our  draft  laws  and  remove 
many  of  the  current  inequities. 

Although  two  distinguished  panels 
studied  and  recommended  drastic 
changes  to  the  draft  law  3  years  ago,  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of4l967  did 
virtually  nothing  to  enact  their  recom- 
mendations. I  thus  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  extension  of  the  law  to  just 
1  year  in  1967.  Since  then,  the  inequities 
have  become  even  more  glaringly  ap- 
parent. 

The  current  law  is  grossly  imfair  in 
many  respects.  It  leaves  all  yoUng  men 
in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty,  is  dis- 
ruptive to  their  pursuit  of  education  and 
is,  I  think,  a  major  contributor  to  the 
restlessness  of  young  people  on  college 
campuses  and  elsewhere  today.  It  is  ter- 
ribly damaging  to  our  graduate  schools 
and  thus  to  our  future  supply  of  people 
with  the  kind  of  educational  backgroimd 
needed  to  advance  America's  economic, 
social,  and  political  interests  in  a  highly 
complex  and  technological  age.  It  is  im- 
fair to  students  who  cannot  pursue  their 
educations  for  financial  or  other  reasons. 

The  law  is  also  arbitrary  in  many  re- 
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spects.  A  draft  registrant  does  not  have 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
before  a  local  draft  board  despite  the 
fact  that  complex  legal  questions  often 
are  raised  by  draft  action.  The  bill  we 
are  Introducing  today,  provides  that  a 
registrant  is  entitled  to  counsel  In  any 
appearance  before  the  board  and  an  In- 
digent registrant  may  request  free  coun- 
sel. The  current  law's  deficiencies  in 
treatment  of  conscientious  objectors  are 
also  corrected. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  the  cur- 
rent draft  law  is  its  uncertain  applica- 
tion and  unjust  criteria  for  selection.  The 
new  bUl  provides  that  all  youth  of  ap- 
propriate age   will   be  eligible   for  the 
draft — except  in  cases  of  disability  or 
hardship — and  that  those  young  men  to 
be  drafted  be  chosen  through  random 
selection,  taking  the  youngest— 19-year- 
olds — first.  This  system  was  used  success- 
fuUy  through  World  War  I.  This  random 
selection  procedure  will  spread  draft  ex- 
BDsurQ  , Equitably  among  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  student  and  nonstudent. 
It  will  do  so  without  unduly  disrupting 
our  educational  institutions.  Military  ex- 
perts are  also  virtually  unanimous  that 
taking  the  youngest  first  will  improve  the 
quaUty  of  draftees  selected.  The  bill  also 
extends  college  deferments,  but  only  so 
long  215  war  casualties  don't  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  numbers  drafted  in  any 
month.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
registrant  is  given  a  choice  of  going  into 
a  prime  selection  group  upon  his  high 
school  graduation  or  waiting  until  he 
graduates    from    college    or    graduate 
school.  But  in  either  case,  he  will  be 
notified    upon    graduation    from    high 
school  or  upon  reaching  age  19  as  to  his 
liability  far  service  so  he  can  plan  his 
life  sensibly. 

Our  bill  requires  the  adoption  of  na- 
tional standards  and  criteria  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  draft  law  and  their 
uniform  application.  All  too  often  I  have 
had  brought  to  me  situations  in  which 
one  young  man  is  granted  a  deferment 
by  a  local  board  in  one  location  but  an- 
other yoimg  man.  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  Is  called  for  induction  by  a  local 
board  In  another  State — or  even  county 
or  city.  National  standards  and  uniform 
application  will  eliminate  such  injus- 
tices. 

Recently  we  have  heard  much  discus- 
sion of  the  feasibility  of  a  volunteer 
army.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
calls  for  a  thorough  public  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  volimteer  army  as  well  as 
a  National  Service  Corps,  in  which  indi- 
viduals seeking  nonmllitary  service 
might  fulfill  their  obligation  of  service  to 
the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  time,  effort, 
and  thought  have  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  this  bill  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  drafting.  I  believe  we  owe 
it  to  our  young  people  to  give  It  our  full- 
est and  most  careful  consideration  and 
attention. 

Hopefully,  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  no  more  war  ravages  the  earth  and 
consumes  the  youth  of  our  society.  The 
time  is  not  yet  here.  Nor  Is  our  knowledge 
yet  sufUcient  to  eliminate  conscription 
as  a  means  of  raising  armies  for  our  cur- 


rent involvements.  Until  these  highly  de- 
sirable ends  become  feasible,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  draft  must  be  made  as  fair 
and  certain  as  possible  to  our  youth  and 
our  society.  The  bUl  I  have  Joined  in 
sponsoring  today  seeks  to  accomplish 
these  important  reforms.  I  urge  that  it 
be  given  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  LEVI 
ESHKOL.  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
ISRAEL 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
exteind  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yorit.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  all  Members  of  this  House 
would  wish  to  express  our  sense  of  loss 
and  deep  concern  over  the  passing  of 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel.  He 
was  a  leader  who  over  many  years 
brought  great  promise  and  accomplish- 
ment to  the  state  of  Israel.  He  cared 
deeply  about  the  land.  He  worked  un- 
ceasingly as  he  saw  it  for  peace.  He  said 
most  recently  that — 

I  am  ready  to  meet  with  the  leadership 
of  the  U  A.R.  anywhere  and  any  time  and 
I  will  not  quarrel  about  procedure,  agenda 
or  the  shape  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  the  late  Prime  Minister  and 
working  with  him,  particularly  during 
the  time  when  he  was  Minister  of  Pi- 
nance.  He  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  single  Israeli  to  imaginatively 
strengthen  the  economy  in  the  overall 
sense  and  for  all  Israelis.  His  leadership 
will  be  deeply  missed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  ,  in  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  about  his  service  in  Israel, 
because  I  once  visited  the  gentleman 
while  he  was  serving  as  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  from  this  country  to  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  gentleman  also 
In  what  he  said  about  the  loss  of  Premier 
Eshkol,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  free 
world.  That  loss  Is  not  only  Israel's  loss. 
It  is  the  loss  of  everyone  who  seeks  peace 
and  freedom  In  this  troubled  world.  To 
Mrs.  Eshkol  and  her  family  and  to  all  of 
the  wonderful  people  of  Israel  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his  re- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid) 
has  yielded  to  me  on  this  occasion.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  most  appro- 
priate remarks  concerning  the  tragic 
passing  of  Prime  Minister  Eshkol. 


Although  I  never  had  the  privilege  or 
honor  of  meeting  the  Prime  Minister,  I 
have  admired  him  greatly  for  his  efTorts 
in  leading  a  stanch  and  steadfast  nation 
through  a  period  of  great  dilQculty.  I 
have  greatly  respected  his  efforts  to  seek 
a  solution  to  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting  his  people  and  his  country,  and 
to  achieve  a  fair  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
strife-torn  Middle  East. 

I  know  that  his  passing  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  his  country.  It  will  be  a  loss  to 
those  who  are  at  this  moment  seeking  to 
achieve  an  honorable  settlement  of  the 
longstanding  grievances  and  difficulties 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  my  deepest  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  to  his  country 
on  his  passing  under  these  most  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.  The  world  has 
lost  a  great  statesman  and  the  United 
States  has  lost  a  fine  friend. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
most  thoughtful  remarks. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Levi  Esh- 
kol, Prime  Minister  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
is  dead.  This  is  not  only  Israel's  loss  but 
the  world's.  Consider  the  nature  of  this 
man  who  came  to  Palestine  in  the  year 
1913;  who  served  in  the  Jewish  Legion 
of  the  British  Army  from  1918  to  1920; 
who  was  Director  General  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense  of  the  State  of  Israel  in 
the  years  1948  and  1949;  who  was  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Development  in 
the  years  1951  to  1952;  who  was  Minister 
of  Finance  In  the  years  1952  to  1963:  and 
who  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  State  of 
Israel  since  1963.  He  was  the  chief  of  the 
main  political  party  of  Israel.  Thus,  his 
largeness  of  vision,  his  imderstanding. 
basic  and  realistic,  grew  out  of  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  every  significant  aspect 
of  the  structure  of  statehood.  At  the  age 
of  73  he  had  achieved  world  eminence 
because  of  the  knowledge  and  foresight 
no  ordinary  mortal  can  reach  within  his 
lifetime.  He  rescued  Israel  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  This  intrepid  modem  David 
sought  to  doom  the  Arab  Goliath  of  vio- 
lence and  hatred.  He  is  gone  from  the 
scene  at  one  of  the  most  crucial  moments 
in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Israel.  We 
are  thus  called  upon  to  extend  to  Israel 
our  most  sympathetic  understanding  In 
Its  loss  of  such  a  man  and  such  a  leader. 
Our  condolences  go  forth  to  his  beloved 
wife,  Miriam,  and  his  dear  children. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  his  pertinent  and 
very  thoughtful  remarks. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
very  appropriate  remarks  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid)  and  by  the  disthiguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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ciary,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

CELLER ). 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  in  his  office 
In  1964.  We  were  accompanied  by  Teddy 
KoUek,  when  in  the  Prime  Minister's  of- 
fice, and  now  mayor  of  Jerusalem. 

Prime  Minister  Levi  Elshkol  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  strength,  dignity,  and 
wisdom.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Is- 
rael, in  this  country,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  extend  to  the  Prime  Minister's  family 
and  to  the  people  of  Israel  my  most  pro- 
found sympathy. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gil- 
bert). 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Reid,  and  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Celler. 

The  passing  of  Prime  Minister  Levi 
Eshkol  is  a  great  loss  to  humanity,  and 
we  all  feel  this  loss  very  deeply  and 
keenly.  Mr.  Eshkol  was  of  the  generation 
and  type  of  Jewish  pioneer  who  brought 
Israel  into  existence  and  increased  her 
strength  In  the  face  of  Arab  hostility 
and  belligerence.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
common  touch.  He  began  his  career  In 
Palestine  in  1913  as  a  farmer  and  labor- 
er. He  was  an  accomplished  economist 
and  statesman,  but  he  never  lost  his 
down-to-earth  quality.  His  sense  of 
humor  shone  through  his  speeches.  He 
had  thousands  of  friends,  his  visitors 
found  it  easy  to  strike  a  common  cord 
vdth  him.  He  was  impretentious  and  im- 
assumlng  to  the  point  of  self-efface- 
ment— perhaps  the  most  approachable 
of  the  world's  dignitaries. 

Above  all.  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  was 
a  man  of  peace.  He  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  development  of  land  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity.  He  never  ceased  to 
hope  that  peace  was  within  reach  for  his 
country  and  his  Arab  neighbors. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  jrleld  to  my 
colleague.        

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  both  gentlemen  from 
New  York  in  connection  with  the  un- 
timely passing  of  the  head  of  state  of 
Israel. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  him  immedi- 
ately following  the  last  6-day  war,  and  I 
truthfully  can  say  from  the  conversation 
I  had  with  him  that  all  he  sought  was 
peace.  He  had  no  desire  for  conquest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden  and  imex- 
pected  death  of  Israel's  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol  has  saddened  the  entire 
world.  All  of  us  are  diminished  by  his 
passing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Levi  Eshkol  was  no  ordi- 
nary man.  He  was  a  patriot  who  loved 
his  country  and  served  it  well  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  and  respwnslbllity.  He 
fought  for  the  right  of  his  people  to  be 


free  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  country  and  for  his 
fellow  man. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  a  man  of  compassion. 
During  the  difficult  days  through  which 
his  beloved  country  has  been  passing  Levi 
Eshkol.  in  spite  of  extreme  provocation, 
was  a  voice  of  moderation. 

Although  he  realized  that  Israel  could 
only  survive  by  using  firmness  in  pro- 
tecting the  nation  from  external  attack, 
yet  his  desire  for  peace  was  such  that  he 
W81S  satisfied  to  take  a  modest  approach 
with  those  who  threatened  the  int^rity 
of  his  beloved  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
speak  with  Piime  Minister  Eshkol  imme- 
diately after  the  6-day  war  in  1967.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  I  learned  of  his 
desire  for  peace.  He  told  me  that  every- 
thing that  Israel  had  conquered  during 
that  war  was  negotiable  except  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Golan  Heights.  These  he 
deemed  essential  to  the  security  of  Israel 
and  therefore  not  negotiable.  He  had  no 
desire  for  conquest — only  for  peace. 

Levi  Eshkol  brought  to  his  nation  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  devotion  to 
duty,  as  he  saw  his  duty,  that  few  men 
possess.  As  William  Hazlitt  once  wrote: 

Death  strips  a  man  of  everything  but 
genius  and  virtue.  It  Is  a  sort  of  natural 
canonization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Levi  Eshkol  is  dead,  but 
his  memory  will  live  on  as  long  as  men 
desire  to  be  free.  This  is  not  death;  it  is 
immortality. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  people  throughout  our  Nation 
share  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  con- 
cern over  the  imtimely  death  of  Israel's 
premier,  Levi  Eshkol. 

Premier  Eshkol,  Israel's  second  Premier 
during  her  21 -year  history  as  a  nation, 
was  truly  an  outstanding  statesman.  He 
guided  Israel  wisely  and  well  during  the 
past  6  stormy  years.  He  led  with  an  im- 
Clouded  vision  of  Israel's  destiny.  He  led 
with  firmness  but  with  the  ability  to  con- 
ciliate. He  led  with  vigilance  against  the 
constant  threats  against  Israel  and  her 
people,  but  he  led  also  with  compassion 
and  tmderstanding  for  the  thousands  of 
Innocent  victims  of  war. 

Israel's  loss  is  a  loss  to  any  person,  any 
nation  which  values  freedom  and  na- 
tional integrity.  I  am  sure  we  all  hope 
that  Levi  Eshkol's  successor  will  con- 
tinue the  outstanding  tradition  estab- 
lished by  him  and  his  predecessor,  David 
Ben-Gurlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  rgfiiarks  that 
I  made  previously  fiflbw  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlemam  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Farbstein)  and  I  join  In  those  re- 
marks as  well  as  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid),  my  colleague  from  Westchester 
County  and  our  distinguished  leader  in 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  very  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  world.  Levi  Eshkol  was 
bom  in  the  Ukraine,  educated  in  Poland 
and  died  in  Israel.  The  course  of  his 
travels  took  him  much  farther  than  the 
distance  between  Velno  and  Tel  Aviv,  for 
the  journey  of  Levi  Eshkol  spanned  the 
centuries  between  the  Roman  conquest 
of  the  Jewish  kindgdom  to  the  rebirth  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  His  brave  country  has 
certainly  been  an  example  to  the  entire 
world  of  the  will  and  of  the  desire  of  a 
free  people  to  be  free  under  their  own 
law. 

His  leadership  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  his  country  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  entire  world  and  particu- 
larly on  the  free  world. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have,  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, sent  a  telegram  to  the  President 
of  Israel  conveying  to  the  Government, 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  associates  of 
the  late  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  the  profoimd  sympathy  of 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

I  have  also  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  Prime  Minister,  as 
your  Speaker,  conveying  to  her  the  deep 
ssmipathy  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  Congress,  and  I 
have  also  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Ambas- 
sador from  Israel  in  Washington  convey- 
ing to  him  and  through  him  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
members  of  the  Knesset,  the  parliament 
of  Israel,  the  profound  and  deep  sym- 
pathy that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  feel  upon  the  death  and 
the  loss  of  their  distinguished  member 
of  that  body,  who  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel. 

The  death  of  Prime  Minister  Eshkol 
leaves  a  vacuum  and  we,  in  America,  and 
particularly  In  the  free  world  will  care- 
fully watch  the  selection  of  his  successor, 
knowing  that  the  type  of  leadership  that 
his  successor  will  give  will  be  of  great 
importance  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Again  for  myself  as  an  Individual  and 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  know  I  am  speaking  the  sen- 
timents of  all  Members  of  the  House, 
I  extend  to  the  Government  of  Israel  and 
to  Mrs.  Eshkol  and  her  loved  ones  our 
deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
most  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  his  remarks. 
LEVI  eshkol:  the  qxtiet.  reticent  man  who 

MADE    ISRAEL    CROW 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  fortimate  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  following  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  it 
was  by  his  designation  I  was  privileged  to 
represent  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
along  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Knesset  In  Jerusalem.  Israel.  In  the 
fall  of  1966. 

On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Horton  and  I 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  meet 
Premier  Eshkol  and  Mrs.  Eshkol  and 
other  members  of  the  Israel  Knesset.  I 
came  to  have  a  deep  respect  for  Mr.  Esh- 
kol's  leadership  In  Israel  and  a  deep  re- 
spect for  Israel  and  for  what  It  was  doing 
for  the  leadership  of  the  free  world  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  shaU  never  forget  the  lovely  summer 
evening  on  one  of  the  Jerusalem  hill- 
sides just  as  the  heat  of  the  day  begins 
to  disappear  when  we  attended  the  re- 
ception given  by  Premier  and  Mrs.  Esh- 
kol for  those  at  the  Knesset  dedication. 
We  presented  gifts  from  the  people  of 
Rochester  and  the  36th  Congressional 
District  to  the  Eshkols.  Mr.  Eshkol  In  a 
gracloias  and  warm  manner  spoke  highly 
of  many  of  my  friends  from  the  Roches- 
ter area  and  of  our  great  country.  They 
were  a  wonderful  couple,  friendly,  and 
happy,  «ho  gave  great  depth  of  leader- 
ship to  a  sturdy  and  struggling  people. 

It  is  particularly  sad  for  Mrs.  Horton 
and  me  to  note  the  passing  of  Premier 
Eshkol.  I  think  It  comes  at  a  very  cru- 
cial time  in  the  history  of  this  great 
coimtry.  But  I  am  sure  the  determina- 
tion and  the  will  of  the  people  of  Israel 
will  carr>  them  through  this  very  try- 
ing time,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

So  it  is  with  deep  sadness  and  great 
sympathy  that  I  and  my  wife  express 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Eshkol 
and  to  the  Israel  Goveriunent.  I  just  fin- 
ished speaking  by  telephone  with  the 
Israel  Ambassador  here  in  Washington 
and  expressed  to  him  my  personal  sym- 
pathy and  regrets  on  this  occasion. 

A  quiet,  naturally  reticent  man.  Pre- 
mier Eshkol  was  an  expert  at  concilia- 
tion. His  lively  sense  of  humor  eased 
many  tense  moments  for  his  colleagues 
and  put  his  visitors  at  ease. 

Bom  In  Russia,  he  witnessed  the  ter- 
rible pogroms  that  marked  the  czarist 
nation  in  the  early  part  of  this  centiiry. 

His  interest  in  Zionism  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  harsh  reality  of  life  for  a 
Jew  in  Russia  and.  In  1914  he  moved  to 
Palestine. 

Immediately,  he  became  an  active 
force  in  the  Jewish  community,  first  as 
a  member  of  the  local  workers  councU 
and  later  as  a  founder  of  500  farm  vil- 
lages in  the  early  days  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  in  the 
British  Army  Jewish  Legion.  IXiring  the 
war  he  also  became  a  member  of  Mapal. 
the  Jewish  Labor  Party  and  aftei-ward 
played  a  leading  role  in  establishing  var- 
ious organizations  well  known  today  in 
naodera  Israel. 

As  Mr.  Eshkol's  career  expanded,  so 
did  the  strength  and  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews. 

Their  dream — and  his — was  a  Jewish 
homeland,  the  Israel  promised  of  old  to 
them. 

The  Zionist  leaders  recognized  Mr. 
Eshkol's  exceptional  abilities  and  soon 
had  him  promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Eshkol  did  much  to  make  a  reality  of 
the  dream  of  an  independent  Israel. 


He  continued  his  active  participation 
in  national  life— delegate  to  the  found- 
ing conference  of  the  Histradut,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Labor;  representative 
In  the  Palestine  office  of  the  Jewish 
agency  in  Berlin  for  transfer  of  Jewish 
people  from  Nazi  Germany;  director 
of  Histradut  corporations — settlement, 
water  development,  housing;  secretary- 
general  of  Tel  Aviv  Labor  Council. 

Then  came  nationhood  for  Israel  in 
1948:  and  Mr.  Eshkol  was  appointed 
Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense. Later  years  saw  him  take  Cabinet 
posts  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Development,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Deputy  Premier. 

Mr.  Elshkol  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  and  economic  policy  of 
Israel  during  the  past  decade. 

For  years.  Mr.  Eshkol  worked  in  the 
shadow  of  the  beloved  and  great  Israel 
leader,  David  Ben-Gurlon.  It  was  Mr. 
B«i-Gurion  who  chose  Mr.  Eshkol  to 
succeed  him  as  premier  in  June  1963. 
The  people  of  Israel  voiced  their  confi- 
dence In  Mr.  Eslikol  during  the  national 
elections  of  1965,  by  giving  him  a  sound 
victory. 

His  skills  in  economics,  administra- 
tion, and  diplomacy — which  had  helped 
the  Jewish  nation  to  come  into  being — 
nutured  its  growth  since  then. 

His  tenure  in  office  was  marked  by  a 
brief  war  and  constant  tension  with 
Israel's  Arab  neighbors. 

But  the  problems  of  the  day  did  not 
prevent  him  from  leaving  his  mark  upon 
the  nation — or  from  dreaming  great 
things  for  Its  future. 

A  man  of  peace  and  vision,  Levi  Eshkol 
was  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  a  mod- 
em pioneer  who  helped  to  forge  a  great 
and  flourishing  nation  from  the  ancient 
sands  of  an  arid  desert. 

Mr.  Eshkol  was  from  that  rare  breed — 
his  was  the  last  of  that  generation  of 
people  who  forged  a  .new  coimtry  out  of 
the  rocky  slopes  of  a  once  barren  land. 
HlB  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  at 
this  cmcial  time  in  the  history  of  Israel 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Marj'- 
land  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too.  Join  in  expressing  my  deep  sympa- 
thy and  regret  over  the  passing  of  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol.  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
with  the  Prime  Minister  for  about  an 
hour  In  late  1965  and  to  discuss  with  him 
the  problems  that  faced  Israel,  particu- 
larly the  coming  confrontation  with  the 
Arab  States.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  grasp  this  man  had  of  the  problems 
of  the  world  and  of  his  own  country.  My 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  founding  of 
our  own  Nation.  At  the  time  the  United 
States  was  founded,  at  the  time  we  de- 
veloped our  great  Constitution,  we  had 
a  population  about  that  of  Israel  now. 

We  have  all  wondered,  as  we  read  our 
own  history,  how  a  small  country  could 
have  assembled  such  a  group  of  leaders 
and  thinkers  as  we  did  at  that  time. 

I  reflect  in  the  same  vein  on  Israel. 
I  have  wondered  where  in  the  world  to- 
day could  a  small  coimtry  the  size  of 
Israel,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  million 
people,  the  size  of  a  smaU  U.S.  State  now, 


have  developed  such  a  brilliant  constel- 
lation of  leaders.  And  none  of  them  in 
the  constellation  has  shown  more 
brightly  than  did  Prime  Minister  Eshkol. 
We  all  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Podell). 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
with  the  great  Speaker  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  on  behalf  of  a  dear,  departed, 
free-world  leader.  Prime  Minister  Levi 
Eshkol.  The  free  world  shall  suffer  an 
Irreparable  loss  in  the  passing  of  this 
man,  who  was  a  strong  force  in  the 
preservation  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.  People  the  world  over»-will  mourn 
this  loss.  We  only  trust  that  the  State 
of  Israel  will  continue  in  Its  efforts  as  a 
bulwark  of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  that  very  soon  we  will  have  a  lasting 
peace  In  that  troubled  region. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  a  man  with  a  dream 
and  he  was  fortunate  during  his  lifetime 
to  see  most  of  his  dream  turn  into  reality. 

As  a  boy,  first  in  his  native  Ukraine 
and  later  in  VUna,  Poland,  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Palestine,  the  promised  land,  to 
work  on  the  land  of  his  forefathers  and 
to  build  a  new  Israel.  He  was  active  In 
the  Zionist  movement  attending  the  in- 
tematlon  congresses  which  organized  the 
first  efforts  at  settlement  in  Israel.  As  a 
young  soldier  he  fought  with  the  Jewish 
Legion  of  the  British  Army  In  World 
War  I  against  the  Turks.  He  later  used 
his  milltaiT  knowledge  in  the  formation 
and  organization  of  the  Haganah,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Israeli  defense  forces. 
After  the  war,  Eshkol  helped  found  De- 
gania  Beth  Kibbutz  and  was  able  to 
watch  not  only  the  growth  of  his  home 
agricultural  community  but  to  see  the 
establishment  of  the  kibbutz  system  as  a 
foundation  stone  of  the  Israeli  economy. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  recognized  as  a  world 
authority  on  collective  farming  and  co- 
operative communities.  His  Involvement 
In  the  labor  movement  and  the  Mapai 
political  organization  led  to  his  active 
role  in  the  Israel  Government  and  to  the 
positions  of  leadership  for  which  he  was 
so  eminently  qualified.  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  economic  planning,  and  fi- 
nancial organization,  Levi  Eshkol  was 
without  peer.  His  one  unfulfilled  dream 
was  for  peace. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  tribute  was  that 
he  was  chosen  to  lead  his  nation.  Israel 
is  a  dynamic  and  vital  state.  Its  people 
are  Inventive  and  courageous  and  the 
leader  of  such  a  nation  must  encompass 
all  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  its 
greatness. 

This  earth  has  known  few  great  men. 
Levi  Eshkol,  pioneer,  soldier,  farmer,  and 
statesman,  was  a  great  man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mai»  from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
deeply  grieved  at  the  death  of  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol.  He  was  a  true 
builder  and  leader  of  Israel.  His  whole 
life  was  dedicated,  until  his  final  hour, 
to  Israel's  revival  as  a  sovereign  land. 
Levi  Eshkol  was  a  man  of  the  i)eople. 
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He  was  an  architect  of  Israel's  democ- 
racy. He  was  a  symbol  of  truth,  Justice, 
and  human  dignity.  His  death  is  a  loss 
to  Israel  and  to  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  <  Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
permitting  me  to  join  with  him  and  my 
colleagues  In  an  expression  of  profound 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  departed 
distinguished  Prime  Minister  of  Israel, 
Levi  Eshkol,  to  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  to  people  all  over  the 
world  who  believe  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom which  the  people  of  Israel  have  so 
nobly  espoused  in  that  small  but  great 
land. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  my 
wife  In  Israel  in  January  of  last  year. 

I  had  the  honor  and  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  first  hand  what  this  great  man 
was  doing  In  the  leadership  of  his  coun- 
try In  this  crucial  period  of  his  nation's 
history  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world.  His  death  comes  at  a 
time  when  Israel  is  beset  by  many  dan- 
gers and  Is  confronted  by  many  crises 
and  has  many  problems  to  confront,  but 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  courage 
which  was  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  great  new  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  states,  and  which  has  sus- 
tained this  country  up  to  this  moment 
and  made  it  capable  of  momentous 
achievements,  and  their  abiding  faith  In 
the  God  they  have  so  long  worshiped 
and  served  will  sustain  these  noble  and 
gallant  people  of  Israel  in  this  other  hour 
of  crisis,  and  that  they  will  emerge 
stronger  than  ever  before  and  will  go 
forward  to  attaining  greater  victories  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  than 
have  yet  crowned  their  renowned 
country. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me. 

In  this  hour  of  tragedy  for  the  people 
of  Israel,  my  mind  goes  back  to  Easter 
week  of  the  year  1945.  At  that  time  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  upon  the  great  Fot- 
eign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
under  the  beloved  Sol  Bloom  of  New  York 
who  was  then  Its  distinguished  chairman. 
At  that  time  I  Introduced  In  the  House — 
at  the  same  time  as  the  late  beloved  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Bob  Wagner,  intro- 
duced It  in  the  Senate — what  was  known 
as  the  Israel  Resolution,  the  Flood-Wag- 
ner resolution.  In  that  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Congress,  we  declared 
this  Congress  in  favor  of  the  creation  of 
a  free  and  Independent  nation  In  Pales- 
tine to  be  knovm  as  Israel. 

This  soon  came  about,  and  after  this 
new  nation  was  established.  I  was  invited 
by  that  country  and  by  its  congress — 
which  they  called  the  Knesset — to  appear 
representing  our  country  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Knesset. 

Down  through  the  years  this  Nation 
and  this  House  have  looked  with  favor 


and  with  protection  and  with  pride  upon 
the  creation,  the  birth,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  little  country.  Israel, 
and  Its  people. 

So  today  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  In  extending  a  deep  and  heart- 
felt sense  of  tragedy  in  this  great  loss  of 
their  great  and  well-known  Premier  Levi 
Eshkol. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McCarthy)  . 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
the  profound  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carthy and  myself  to  the  family  of  the 
great  and  distinguished  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel,  Levi  Eshkol. 

This  is  a  tragic  loss  for  Israel  and  It 
is  a  tragic  loss  for  the  whole  world,  be- 
cause Mr.  Eshkol  was  a  powerful  force 
for  peace  and  reason  in  the  Middle  East. 
And  he  was  courageous  In  expressing  his 
views  on  peace.  It  Is  a  great  loss  that  this 
Influential  spokesman  will  not  be  with 
us  In  furthering  the  urgent  cause  of  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  will  miss  this  man,  the  United 
States  will  miss  him,  and  the  whole  world 
will  miss  him. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  KtJYKENDALL) . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  whole  world  motuns  the  loss  of 
a  great  and  compassionate  leader  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Israel's  Premier,  Levi 
Eshkol.  His  death  In  this  critical  time  of 
history  Is  Indeed  a  tragedy  for  his  own 
country  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  truly  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  of  our  time.  In  spite 
of  years  of  armed  conflict  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  Nations,  actual  out-and- 
out  war  Involving  the  whole  world  has 
been  kept  at  a  mlnimimi  due  to  his  tact, 
his  determination  to  avoid  war  and  his 
genius  at  inspiring  his  people. 

I  join  with  the  people  of  Israel,  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  all  people  of 
good  will  in  mourning  the  loss  of  this 
great  and  good  man.  No  greater  thing 
can  be  said  of  him  than  those  all-power- 
ful and  all-encompassing  words,  "He 
served  his  fellowmen." 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  and 
my  other  colleagues  who  have  indicated 
their  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel,  Mr.  Eshkol. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  Edmund 
Burke  stated: 

Men'  are  much  more  Important  than 
measures. 

A  great  leader  gives  his  people  real 
political  and  spiritual  maturity.  He  lifts 
their  eyes  to  great  objectives,  and  makes 
than  oblivious  to  the  distance  and  diffi- 
culty of  their  attainment.  He  gives  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  color,  clarity  and 


vividness,  a  dynamic  quality,  which  ele- 
vates them  and  Inspires  them.  Such  a 
leader  was  Levi  Eshkol. 

A  simple  man  possessing  the  great 
virtues,  he  assumed  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  his  people  to  give  and 
wrote  an  imperishable  page  in  history- 
as  a  noble  leader.  His  wisdom.  Ills  com- 
monsense,  his  humility,  his  perception 
endeared  him  to  his  people.  He  united 
them  in  their  moment  of  greatest  peril 
and  his  courage  and  insights  brought 
them  to  a  safe  shore. 

His  loss  is  particularly  poignant  at  this 
critical  time  when  strife  still  separates 
Arab  and  Israeli.  Eshkol  looked  to  the 
day  when  In  the  land  of  the  Bible  swords 
would  be  beaten  Into  plowshares  and 
war  would  be  made  no  more. 

His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  all 
who  love  peace,  freedom  and  humanity. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
jdeld  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken. 

I  visited  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man as  an  ambassador,  and  I  have  had 
a  firsthand  view  of  this  great  country 
and  of  Its  people,  as  well  as  this  fine 
leader  who  has  now  had  an  untimely 
death. 

It  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  aspirations 
of  all  peace-loving  peoples.  It  is  a  world 
loss.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  expression  of  grief  and 
sympathy  on  the  tragic  loss  of  Premier 
Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel.  The  news  of  his 
unexpected  death  at  the  age  of  73  comes 
at  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  security  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  about  the  necessity  for  the 
achievement  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Certainly  no  one  was  more  devoted  to 
that  end  than  the  Premier. 

Premier  Eshkol  brought  outstanding 
qualities  of  leadership  and  integrity  to 
the  Government  of  Israel  and  his  death 
is  a  tragic  loss  for  the  people  of  Israel 
whom  he  so  effectively  led.  As  the  second 
head  of  State  in  Israel's  21  years  as  a 
nation,  Premier  Eshkol  led  his  country 
during  the  6-day  Arab-Israel  War  of 
1967,  when  Israel  repulsed  an  unwar- 
ranted attack  by  her  Arab  neighbors.  His 
leadership  then  was  crucial,  and  his  sub- 
sequent efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East  established  his  reputation 
as  a  strong  and  compassionate  leader. 

Premier  Eshkol  came  to  Palestine  at 
the  age  of  13  and  participated  in  the 
great  events  that  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  He  served  his  nation 
as  a  member  of  Parliament  before  suc- 
ceeding David  Ben-Gurion  as  Premier  in 
1963.  As  one  who  has  consistently  sup- 
ported Israel's  efforts  to  achieve  security 
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for  herself  and  for  the  Middle  East.  I 
offer  my  deepest  sympathies  to  the  people 
of  Israel  at  this  time  of  mourning,  and 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  leader  who 
faithfully  and  effectively  served  hla  coun- 
try as  Its  head  of  state. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th« 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues and  to  be  associated  with  the 
fine  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  at  this  time  of 
tragedy  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol  was  a  man  of 
great  warmth,  of  vision,  of  strength.  He 
had  a  unique  capacity  to  resolve  differ- 
ences. His  contributions  in  personal  terms 
and  In  agriculture,  in  finance,  in  de- 
fense, and  perhaps  above  all  through 
state«manship  and  working  toward  an 
abiding  and  lasting  peace,  are  very  real 
and  will  provide,  I  believe,  significant 
foundations  for  the  future. 

I  Join  with  all  Members  in  expressing 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Miriam 
Eshkol,  to  other  members  of  the  family, 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  SUte  of  Israel. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  today  of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol. 
Israel  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  cham- 
pions in  what  is  perhaps  her  time  of 
greatest  need. 

Lake  the  nation  he  headed.  Mr.  Eshkol 
was  a  study  in  versatility,  having  served 
at  various  times  in  top  posts  in  the  min- 
istries of  defense,  agriculture  and  finance 
before  becoming  premier  in  1963. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope — and  expecta- 
tion— that  Israel  now  will  be  able  to  rally 
around  her  new  national  leaders  in  the 
trying  days  that  lie  ahead,  for  she  is 
threatened  as  never  before  in  her  21 -year 
history  by  her  hoetile  neighbors. 

I  personally  am  confident  that  Israel, 
as  she  has  so  often  done  in  the  past,  will 
come  through  this  latest  crisis  with  col- 
ors flying.  The  brilliant  leadership  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Eshkol,  and  his  predecessor, 
David  Ben-Gurion.  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  new  government  to  be  selected  after 
the  mourning  period  for  Mr.  E^shkol. 

For  there  is  no  shortage  of  talented 
statesmen  in  Israel.  And  the  dedication 
of  her  leaders  and  people  to  the  preser- 
vation of  this  gallant  nation  will,  in  my 
opinion,  transcend  any  of  the  political 
differences  which  her  enemies  doubtless 
hope  will  now  divide  Israel. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grieved  to  hear  the  news  of  Mr.  Eshkols 
sudden  death.  Levi  Eshkol  was  a  man 
whose  wisdom  and  Judgment  helped  pre- 
vent another  round  in  the  Middle  East 
war.  Although  tensions  remained  high  in 
recent  months,  Mr.  Elshkol  was  an  ardent 
suppxjrter  of  mediation  efforts  and  a  just 
settlement  with  the  Arab  countries. 

Mr.  Elshkol  was  a  master  at  concilia- 
tion. He  achieved  political  compromises 
where  others  could  not.  Mr.  Eshkol  never 
lost  sight  of  his  overriding  goal  and  the 
overriding  goal  of  his  country:  an  Israel 
whose  political  sovereignty  and  territo- 
rial Integrity  remain  intact  and  re- 
spected by  her  neighbors.  Although  less 


fiery  than  his  critics  may  have  desired, 
he  was  resolutely  determined  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Both  Mr.  Eshkols  political  flexibUity 
and  his  commitment  to  Israel's  security 
were  evident  in  his  interview  appearing 
In  the  February  17,  1969,  issue  of  News- 
week. He  stated: 

The  present  ceaM-Qre  lines  will  not  be 
changed  except  for  secure  and  agreed  Unes 
within  the  framework  of  a  final  and  dxirable 
peace.  We  must  dlacuu  new  borders,  new 
arrangements. 

But  he  also  was  reported  as  saying  that 
Israel  was  fiexible  about  every  aspect  of 
a.  peace  settlement  except  that  she  was 
determined  to  keep  the  Golan  heights  in 
Syria  and  all  of  Jerusalem  and  to  have 
troops  stationed  along  the  Jordan  River 
and  at  Sharm  el  Sheik. 

Eshkol  was  not  only  a  patriot,  he  was 
also  a  realist.  In  the  midst  of  a  political 
fight,  he  would  consistently  be  the  man 
to  find  the  one  common  strand  of  agree- 
ment. 

An  outstanding  leader  is  now  dead:  it 
is  not  only  Israel's  loss,  but  the  world's 

AS  well 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  world  today  mourns  the 
death  of  a  great  man. 

Premier  Levi  Eshkol,  only  the  second 
man  to  head  Israel's  Government  during 
the  Jewish  State's  turbulent  21-year  life, 
was  a  politician's  politician,  a  brilliant 
man  and  a  friendly  man. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  73  after  a  heart 
attack  robs  not  only  his  nation  and  the 
turbulent  Middle  East  but  the  world  of 
his  calm  wisdom  in  a  time  of  intense 
crisis. 

A  native  of  the  Ukraine,  Eshkol  came 
to  Palestine  at  the  age  of  13  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Jewish  labor  movement  and 
the  Haganah  army  which  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  Israel.  From  Israel's 
founding  in  1948,  he  served  first  as  Di- 
rector-General of  Defense,  then  sis  Agri- 
cxUttiral  Minister  and  from  1952  to  1963 
as  Minister  of  Finance. 

Eshkol  succeeded  David  Ben-Ourion  as 
Premier  in  1963  and  headed  the  Govern- 
ment during  Israel's  lightening  victory 
over  the  Arabs  in  the  June  1967  war. 

I  had  the  great  honor  to  personally 
meet  with  Premier  Eshkol.  His  loss, 
therefore,  is  a  particular  loss  to  me  and 
I  mourn  with  great  sadness  the  death  of 
a  warm  and  gracious  friend. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel  is  a 
great  blow  not  only  to  his  home  State  of 
Israel  but  to  the  entire  free  world. 

The  second  man  to  head  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  during  its  21-year  life. 
Premier  Eshkol  had  won  high  respect  for 
himself  and  for  his  people. 

Several  of  my  friends  In  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
who  have  visited  Israel,  have  told  me  of 
the  wonderful  work  which  he  was  doing 
for  his  countrymen. 

He  was  Premier  since  1963  and  became 
known  as  a  iwlltlcian's  politician.  Pre- 
mier Eshkol  had  the  great  ability  to  com- 
promise policy  disputes  and  to  bring 
harmony  when  it  was  most  needed. 

The  sudden  passing  of  Premier  Eshkol. 
after  he  had  appeared  to  have  recuper- 
ated fully  from  an  earlier  heart  attack. 
Is  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  Israel. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  at  the  news  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  the  Premier  of  Israel, 
Levi  Eshkol.  His  death  at  a  time  when 
steady  hands  are  needed  in  Israel  and 
other  countries  of  the  Middle  East  raises 
new  and  serious  dimensions  of  concern 
for  the  United  States.  I  was  also  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  ofBcial  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  Mr. 
Eshkol's  funeral  would  be  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  new  administration.  I  believe  that 
this  implies  an  inadequate  level  of  sup- 
port for  an  important  ally  in  an  im- 
portant area  of  the  world.  President 
Nixon  must,  of  course,  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  level  of  representation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  wants  more  than 
I  do  to  see  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
during and  stable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  at  this  time.  The  road  to  such  peace, 
however,  is  a  long  and  tortuous  one  with 
few  shortcuts  available  to  us  or  to  the 
immediate  parties  of  the  conflict.  Tlie 
imposition  of  a  two-power  or  four-power 
settlement  would  hardly  lead  to  an  en- 
during peace;  the  most  enduring  and 
stable  arrangement  will  have  to  be  found 
by  a  face-to-face  meeting  of  the  Arab 
nations  with  the  leaders  of  Israel. 

The  fortunes  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  are  inextricably  linked  in  the 
Middle  East.  At  this  time,  although  we 
have  interests  in  other  Middle  Eastern 
nations,  we  have  no  firm  allies  there 
other  than  Israel.  I  do  not  accept  this 
situation  as  a  permanent  one,  nor  should 
it  be  accepted  as  permanent.  While  the 
Arab  nations  have  been  rallied  into  a 
superficial  alliance  and  goaded  into  a 
brothers-in-arms  spirit  by  Nasser  of 
Egypt,  several  of  these  Arab  nations 
realize  that  Nasser  has  led  them  down 
the  path  to  ignominy  and  defeat  in  the 
past  and  may  do  so  again.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  begtin  to  realize  the  heavT 
price  of  dealing  with  fanatics,  and  it  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
taken  a  cautious  approach  in  moderating 
their  re-arming  of  the  dangerously  pro- 
vocative leader  of  Cairo.  Ultimately  the 
other  nations  of  the  Arab  bloc  will  realize 
that  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  stabi- 
lizing relations  with  Israel  than  there  is 
to  be  gained  by  maintaining  a  continu- 
ing state  of  mutual  terror  and  fear. 

A  further  consideration  which  con- 
cerns me  is  the  diminishing  stature  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  soiu-ce  of  stability 
and  reconciliation  in  the  Middle  East. 
At  present,  the  UJJ.  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  none  of  the  parties  in  this  tragic 
situation.  This  is  not  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  United  Nations  membership  as  a 
whole.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  major  powers 
which  dominate  the  Security  Council  and 
who  do  not  find  It  in  their  interest  to 
push  for  an  effecetive  U.N,  role  in  the 
Middle  East.  While  the  negotiations 
which  will  be  necessary  must  be  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  there  is  much 
that  the  U.N.  could  be  doing  to  set  the 
stage  for  such  talks. 

Finally,  I  would  say  this  word  to  our 
allies  in  Israel:  the  United  States  is  a 
huge  and  powerful  nation,  not  to  be 
forced  into  confrontations  by  its  smaller 
allies'  reckless  or  ill-timed  actions.  New 
leadership  now  comes  to  the  fore  in 
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Israel.  Since  we  are  firm  allies,  there 
must  be  a  spirit  of  communication  and 
consultation  in  our  relations,  not  a  spirit 
of  fait  accompli.  The  Beirut  airp>ort 
incident  was  a  fait  accompli.  We  will  not 
be  pulled  by  the  tail  hito  a  dogfight  in 
the  Middle  East:  by  the  same  token,  we 
will  not  permit  our  tail  to  be  stepped 
on  or  twisted  by  the  fanatics  in  Cairo 
or  those  circles  in  the  Soviet  which  are 
playing  games  in  the  already  troubled 
waters  of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  lost  a  statesman  with  the  untimely 
death  of  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Levi 
Eshkol. 

A  farmer,  Levi  Eshkol,  became  an  eco- 
nomic expert  for  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment prior  to  his  selection  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. One  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the 
Jewish  state,  Eshkol  was  liked  by  all  po- 
litical factions  and  was  able  to  form  a 
united  government  for  Israel. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  people— an 
unassuming  man  but  a  leader  of  great 
\lslon.  Not  a  military-oriented  man,  he 
was  able  in  January  1968  to  successfully 
negotiate  the  purchase  of  50  Phantom 
supersonic  jets  from  then-President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Levi  Eshkol  led  his 
nation  during  the  Israel  victory  in  the 
6-day  war  but  turned  his  attention 
quickly  to  the  search  for  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

He  was  candid  and  open  as  a  diplo- 
mat. Just  3  weeks  ago  in  an  interview  for 
Newsweek  magazine,  he  said  that  he 
would  "go  to  Cairo  tomorrow"  if  Nasser 
would  discuss  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  man  of 
the  people  and  a  compassionate  leader. 
For  the  sake  of  world  peace.  I  hope  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  lead- 
ers of  nations  in  that  troubled  area  will 
not  let  Levi  Eshkol's  search  for  peace  go 
unfinished. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  His  kind  of  leadership  is  al- 
ways in  short  supply.  In  these  trying 
times — trying  most  especially  for  Israel 
and  her  people — Levi  Eshkol's  compas- 
sion and  understanding  were  most  need- 
ed. As  the  New  York  Times  said  of  Mr. 
Eshkol  yesterday,  despite  his  tumultuous 
political  career  he  "remsuned  a  concilia- 
tor at  heart,  a  gentle  man  who  seemed 
the  least  Ukely  person  to  lead  a  nation 
into  the  most  spectacular  triumph  of  its 
two-decade  history,  the  1967  war." 

In  1963  when  Levi  Eshkol  succeeded 
David  Ben-Gurion,  to  whom  he  had  been 
a  top  aid  in  the  early  1960's.  he  became 
only  the  third  premier  in  Israel's  his- 
tory. During  the  days  of  increasing  ten- 
sion in  1967.  and  during  and  after  the 
6-day  war,  Mr.  Eshkol  guided  Israel 
with  dignity  and  restraint.  Both  for 
David  Ben-Gurion  and  later  for  himself, 
Mr.  Eshkol  proved  himself  the  master  of 
concilliation.  reconciling  seemingly  ir- 
reconcilable factions  to  keep  a  strong  and 
viable  government  together. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment has  chosen  to  allow  Levi  Esh- 
kol, the  first  premier  to  die  in  office,  to 
be  buried  on  Mount  Herzl,  named  for  the 
father  of  Zionism,  with  the  founders  of 
the  nation  which  he  helped  to  lead. 
Mr.   RODINO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   was 


deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol.  of  Israel, 
and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  world  leader. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  since  1963,  but  before  then  he  had 
achieved  a  magnificent  record  of  service 
and  dedication  to  his  chosen  land.  He 
came  to  Israel  in  1913,  before  this  bastion 
of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East  was  es- 
tablished as  an  independent  state,  and  he 
had  a  valiant  and  vital  role  in  the  long 
struggle  for  statehood  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  Israel.  As  Prime  Minister 
during  the  perilous  years  when  Israel's 
very  survival  was  at  stake,  he  led  his  peo- 
ple vrith  wisdom,  courage,  and  firm  deter- 
mination, never  doubting  the  outcome. 
Yet  throughout  these  difficult  times  he 
maintained  a  calm  and  moderate  outlook, 
seeking  only  to  assure  the  integrity  of 
Israel  and  to  find  a  Just  solution  that 
would  bring  peace  to  this  most  troubled 
area. 

The  passing  of  this  imique  man  is  a 
loss  to  the  whole  world  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  peace.  But  he  has  left  a 
wonderful  heritage  of  statesmanship,  hu- 
manitarianism.  and  courage  to  guide  his 
people  and  the  leaders  who  must  now 
carry  on. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  death  of  Prime  Minister  Levi 
Eshkol  is  a  cause  of  sorrow  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel.  It  is  also  a  loss  to  the  world 
which  looked  to  his  capable  leadership 
and  his  strength  to  maintain  the  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  While  the  people  of 
Israel  will  mourn  for  him,  they  are  also 
keenly  aware  of  the  potential  threat 
which  the  untimely  death  of  this  great 
man  may  present  to  them. 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol  fought  to  es- 
tablish his  nation  and  served  its  people 
in  various  positions  of  responsibility 
since  1948.  Since  1963,  when  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  he  has  used  his  plentiful 
talents  to  preserve  and  protect  Israel  and 
to  defend  her  people.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  and  cause  for  sadness. 

It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  Israel's 
Arab  neighbors  should,  in  the  transi- 
tional period  that  must  follow  this  loss, 
enter  into  a  reckless  military  adventure. 
For  while  attention  may  be  diverted  to 
the  political  realm  in  Israel  and  differ- 
ences may  exist,  as  they  must  in  any 
healthy  democratic  society,  there  is  a 
common  bond,  a  common  cause,  a  com- 
mon dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
Israel  which  transcends  all  other  con- 
siderations which  face  her  people.  It 
would  be  folly  for  anyone  to  misjudge 
this. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  lost  a  leader 
who  served  them  well.  They  have  lost  a 
man  of  strength  but  their  strength  is  not 
alone  in  their  leaders  but  in  themselves, 
in  their  faith  in  their  destiny,  and  in 
theur  love  of  the  Israel  which  Levi  Eshkol 
helped  to  conceive  and  which  he  served 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  men  of 
good  will  mourn  the  passing  of  Levi 
Eshkol.  the  late  Premier  of  Israel.  During 
the  past  6  years  Mr.  Eshkol  provided 
Israel  with  dynamic,  constructive  leader- 
ship that  was  as  committed  to  peace  as 
it  was  to  the  preservation  of  his  home- 
land. 
It  was  Mr.  Eshkol's  enduring  devotion 


to  his  homeland  that  reminds  me  of  our 
pioneers  of  the  last  century.  Premier 
Eshkol  migrated  to  Palestine  at  an  early 
age  and  the  rest  of  his  long  and  produc- 
tive life  involved  him  in  the  founding  and 
then  the  development  of  Israel.  Like  the 
great  men  that  made  our  country  what  it 
is.  Premier  Eshkol  and  his  fellow  coim- 
trymen  set  out  to  build  a  healthy,  viable, 
free  nation  in  which  all  peoples  could 
live  under  democratic  order. 

The  estabUshment  of  Israel  and  its 
subsequent  development  in  the  midst  of 
hostility  required  men  of  restraint  and 
strength,  diplomacy  and  forthrightness. 
Premier  Eshkol  embodied  these  qualities 
and  had  special  skills  as  an  economist 
and  administrator. 

Especially  striking  was  the  late  Pre- 
mier's desire  to  reach  a  lasting  peace 
agreement  with  Israel's  neighbors.  Mr. 
Eshkol's  desire  for  peace  was  as  strong 
as  his  desire  to  see  Israel  survive  as  a 
viable  nation. 

Levi  Eshkol  understood  the  meaning 
of  being  in  the  Middle  East  during  a  most 
crucial  period  in  that  historic  part  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  strong  adherent  to  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  Western 
World  and  was  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
West.  He  was  our  ally  in  resisting  the 
intrusion  of  communism  into  the  Middle 
East  and  at  the  same  time  sought  to 
preserve  the  unique  character  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

My  condolences  go  the  Premier's  fam- 
ily and  his  coiuitrymen  with  whom  we 
share  the  loss  of  this  able  servant  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  is  a  cause 
for  sorrow  for  the  people  of  Israel.  As 
his  successor,  Mr.  Allon  said: 

He  was  a  man  of  the  people  who  remained 
one  of  the  people.  V?e  have  lost  a  brother,  a 
friend  and  a  leader. 


His  death  is  also  a  loss  to  the  world 
which  looked  to  his  strong  and  capable 
leadership  in  dealing  wisely  with  the 
tense  and  complex  problems  f  actag  Israel 
and  in  maintaining  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

His  life  encompassed  and  paralleled 
the  enthre  history  of  modem  Israel,  from 
the  reclaiming  of  the  desert  wastes, 
through  20  years  of  striving  for  state- 
hood, to  its  achievement  in  1948.  As  a 
fighter,  farmer,  union  leader,  and  for- 
eign envoy  he  worked  for  the  creation  of 
the  state,  and  then  led  it  through  its 
formative  years  as  he  rose  to  become 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Develop- 
ment, Minister  of  Finance,  and.  since 
1963.  Prime  Minister. 

His  love  for  his  coimtry  and  his  desire 
to  live  in  peace  was  resolute.  Levi  Eshkol 
was  a  patriot,  yet  a  realist;  a  strong  and 
decisive  statesman,  yet  a  master  at  con- 
ciliation in  the  most  difficult  political 
Issues.  His  total  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  nation  did  not  preclude  the 
political  and  diplomatic  flexibility  vital 
to  working  amid  high  tension  toward  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  those  who  are 
now  faced  with  the  continuing  and  awe- 
some responsibility  of  preserving  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
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East  have  agreed  to  maintain  his  pol- 
icies. We  who  are  concerned  with  and 
dedicated  to  the  integrity  of  the  Israeli 
nation,  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  In 
the  world,  will  continue  to  uphold  the 
goal  of  peaceful  settlement  that  Mr. 
Eshkol  so  deeply  hoped  for.  As  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Arthur 
Ooldberg,  recently  said : 

Our  renewed  elTortB  to  create  ...  (a)  Jvist 
and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  ^aat  .  .  . 
would  be  th«  finest  memorial  to  Levi  Eahkol. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  profound  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Israel's  Premier  Levi  Eshkol.  It  Is 
a  rare  event  In  history  when  the  passing 
of  one  man  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 
Such  a  moment  was  exemplified  last 
week  when  the  world  was  saddened  by 
Levi  Eshkol's  death.  Israel's  leader  was 
a  man  of  great  strength  yet  his  himible 
beginnings  Ingrained  in  him  an  under- 
standing of  and  compassion  for  his  fel- 
low man.  Premier  Eshkol  valued  reason 
above  emotion  and  understanding  above 
hate. 
Walter  Lippmann  once  said: 
The  final  test  of  a  leader  U  that  he  leaves 
behind  him  In  other  men  the  conviction  and 
the  will  to  carry  on  ...  .  The  genius  of  a 
leader  la  to  leave  behind  him  a  situation 
which  common  sense,  without  the  grace  of 
genius,  can  deal  with  successfully. 

Levi  Eshkol  passed  both  of  these  severe 
tests  of  leadership.  Coming  to  power  in 
a  demanding  and  difBcult  situation,  he 
acted  with  restraint  and  commonsense 
where  others  might  have  precipitated 
total  conflict. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Middle  East  Is  in 
the  throes  of  great  turmoil  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  restraint  of  Levi  Eshkol  must 
serve  to  Illuminate  a  path  toward  peace. 
To  say  that  the  task  of  Israel's  new  gen- 
eration of  leaders  will  be  difficult  and 
perilous  would  be  an  obvious  understate- 
ment. 

Walter  Lippmann  said  further: 

Surely  the  task  of  statesmanship  is  more 
difficult  today  than  ever  before  In  history.  .  . 
The  distance  between  what  we  Icnow  and 
what  we  need  to  Icnow  appears  to  be  greater 
than  ever.  .  .  .  Nor  can  we  keep  to  the  prob- 
lem within  our  borders.  Whether  we  wish  It 
or  not  we  are  Involved  In  the  world's  prob- 
lems, and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  blow 
through  our  land. 

Let  US  here  in  the  United  States  heed 
these  words  in  our  search  for  world  peace 
amd  in  our  world  involvement  let  Levi 
Eshkol's  memory  of  restraint  and  com- 
monsense serve  to  illuminate  our  path. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
the  United  States  felt  a  particular  sad- 
ness upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Levi 
Eshkol,  Prime  Minister  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Mr.  Eshkol  was  a  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  freedom-loving 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  He  served 
his  nation  through  trying  times,  from 
the  birth  cf  the  state  in  1948,  through 
three  wars,  through  an  unprecedented 
period  of  economic  growth,  through  in- 
ternational crises,  and  during  the  time 
of  mass  Immigration  of  disfranchised 
Jews  from  everywhere.  The  era  of  Levi 
Eshkol  and  his  fellow  countrymen,  an 
era  indelibly  marked  In  history  as  one  of 
great  achievements.  Is  one  that  will  re- 


main in  the  memory  of  men  as  a  time  of 
heroic  deeds. 

But  Levi  Eshkol  was  not  the  usual 
hero  type;  he  was  a  quiet  man,  with  a 
sense  of  humor  and  a  deft  grasp  of  the 
art  of  statesmanship.  Presented  with  the 
alternatives,  he  did  not  waiver  or  hesi- 
tate, but  made  a  firm  decision,  which 
usually  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  He 
was  at  once  a  man  of  one-word  answers 
for  complex  problems  of  state  and  of  the 
rambling  jokes  he  loved  so  well,  often 
told  In  his  favorite  Yiddish  vernacular. 
To  an  opponent  in  the  Knesset,  Eshkol 
was  a  formidable  debater,  and  to  a  small 
child  In  a  Kibbutz,  he  was  a  lost  grand- 
father. He  could  calculate  with  equal 
ease  the  amount  of  financing  necessary 
for  an  irrigation  project  or  the  amount 
of  water  needed  for  one  tree.  Levi  Eshkol 
was  a  pragmatlst  with  a  state  budget 
and  a  dreamer  when  discussing  the  fu- 
ture of  his  nation  and  his  people. 

Let  those  who  would  honor  Levi  Eshkol 
remember  that  the  greatest  monument 
which  can  be  erected  to  his  memory  is 
the  continued  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  people  of  Israel  have  lost 
their  Prime  Minister,  but  the  people  of 
the  world  have  lost  an  advocate  of  peace. 

Mr.  KCX:H.  Mr.  Speaker.  Levi  Eshkol. 
a  prince  of  Israel,  has  died.  He  died  in 
the  service  of  his  people,  a  people  having 
a  tradition  going  back  5,000  years.  Un- 
derstandably, there  is  pain  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  loved  him,  and  this  would 
not  be  limited  to  his  immediate  family 
but  encompasses  the  Jewish  jjeople  all 
over  the  world.  The  Jewish  religion  par- 
ticularly comforts  in  a  time  of  bereave- 
ment. We  are  enjoined  from  grieving  at 
a  time  of  death,  because  we  believed  good 
men  live  on  by  their  works  and  through 
their  children;  and  in  his  case,  he  lives 
on  in  the  hearts  of  the  entire  Jewish 
people,  who  thought  of  him  as  a  father. 
There  is  a  TalmucUc  statement  oft  quoted 
which  goes  as  follows: 

Prom  Moses  to  Moses,  there  la  no  one  like 
Mosca. 

Undoubtedly,  the  name  of  Levi  Eshkol 
In  generations  to  come  will  be  similarly 
revered. 

Those  of  us  in  this  91st  Congress,  Jew 
and  gentile,  who  wish  to  make  certain 
that  the  dream  of  the  sages  in  ancient 
Babylon  poignantly  stated  more  than 
2,000  years  ago.  'If  I  forget  thee  O  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
ning," must  in  this  generation  never  for- 
get the  safety  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
people  of  Israel. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Israel  suffers  a  dreadful  loss  in  the 
death  of  its  revered  Prime  Minister,  Levi 
Eshkol.  He  exemplified  not  only  the  lilgh- 
est  qualities  of  leadership  but  also  the 
abilities  of  a  master  craftsman  In  the  art 
of  government,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  world  community. 

From  the  time  he  came  to  Palestine 
as  a  young  student  in  1913  till  his  death 
at  the  age  of  73,  Levi  Eshkol  worked 
courageously  and  effectively  on  behalf  of 
the  land,  the  nation,  and  the  people  he 
loved.  As  a  soldier  in  the  Jewish  Legion, 
as  EHrector  General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defense,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Development,  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
and    finally    as    Prime    Minister,    he 


mastered  the  Intricacies  of  establishing 
and  governing  the  new  nation  of  Israel. 
Throughout  Israel's  challenge  and 
travail  Levi  Eshkol  was  imwavering  in 
his  steadfast  dedication  to  the  betterment 
of  his  people  and  to  all  of  humanity,  in 
the  face  of  the  hostile  forces  which  have 
surroimded  Israel,  he  remained  calm. 
confident  that  the  cause  of  his  beloved 
country  is  just.  He  has  not  feared  to 
negotiate,  but  he  has  been  firm  In  his 
Insistence  that  the  security.  Integrity. 
and  Independence  of  Israel  are  not  nego- 
tiable. 

The  United  States  has  lost  a  great 
friend  and  understanding  ally.  The  world 
is  poorer  for  the  passing  of  a  proud  and 
compassionate  leader.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  in  extending  to  the 
people  of  Israel  my  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy. The  Kaddlsh  intoned  around  the 
world  testifies  to  the  fact  that  we  all 
share  their  grief. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
day  In  1913  when  he  first  arrived  in 
Palestine.  Levi  Eshkol  was  a  man  of  the 
soil.  His  first  home  was  on  one  of  the 
agricultural  settlements  that  were  striv- 
ing to  build  a  refuge  for  the  lost  and 
homeless  Jews  of  the  world.  He  learned 
early  that  the  land  of  Israel  was  a  harsh 
master,  for  the  strusrgle  to  make  the 
land  productive  and  fruitful  required 
more  than  just  work — it  demanded  a 
devotion  and  determination  often  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  most  men.  Those  first 
pioneers  in  Israel  were  men  and  women 
with  a  vision  of  a  new  land — a  new  land 
to  be  built  at  all  costs  on  the  decayed 
ashes  of  a  pledge  made  centuries  before 
by  a  downtrodden  people. 

The  lessons  of  those  laborious  yeais 
were  not  wasted  on  the  young  Levi 
Eshkol.  He  was  to  remember  that  what- 
ever was  worth  having,  was  worth  work- 
in?  for.  The  rewards  did  not  come  early 
nor  quickly,  but  with  patience,  dedica- 
tion, and  effort. 

As  Minister  of  Finance  for  his  nation, 
he  established  goals  for  the  economy  and 
Israel  reached  them,  despite  the  fact 
that  no  other  nation  in  history  had  ever 
achieved  such  heights  in  development  so 
quickly.  The  dream  and  the  reality  were 
somehow  merged  in  Levi  Eshkol.  He  saw 
the  dream  and  turned  it  into  the  reality. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel.  Levi 
Eshkol's  leadership  qualities  were  all  the 
more  evident.  Under  his  guidance,  the 
Israelis  withstood  the  Arab  challenge  of 
1967,  and  emerged  from  the  battle  un- 
scathed and  victorious.  Until  his  final 
moments,  Levi  Eshkol  was  searching  for 
the  elusive  Middle  East  peace  which 
would  have  freed  his  nation  from  the 
burdens  of  defense  and  turned  its  full 
efforts  toward  the  development  not  only 
of  Israel,  but  of  the  whole  region. 

To  the  people  of  Israel,  we  in  the 
United  States  extend  our  most  heartfelt 
condolences  at  the  loss  of  their  great 
statesman.  We  share,  in  part,  their  loss, 
for  Levi  Eshkol  was  our  friend  and  a 
champion  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  profound  sadness  at  the  death 
of  a  great  leader  of  the  free  world,  Pre- 
mier Levi  Eshkol,  of  Israel.  Premier  Esh- 
kol, a  brilliant  man  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  to  the 
development   of   Israel,   will   be   sorely 
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missed,  not  only  by  his  brave  country- 
men, but  by  people  the  world  over  who 
shared  his  belief  In  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

As  a  young  man,  Levi  Eshkol  felt  per- 
secution in  his  native  Russia  and  set- 
tled In  Palestine  in  1914.  After  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1947, 
he  rose  quickly  to  a  well-deserved  posi- 
tion of  influence  and  power  In  the  new 
Government.  As  Minister  of  Finance 
from  1952  to  1963,  Eshkol  became  the 
driving  force  behind  his  nation's  phe- 
nomenal economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Since  1963,  when  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  Premier,  Levi  Eshkol  has  pro- 
vided Israel  with  strong  and  resolute 
leadership  during  its  most  trying  and 
crucial  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  Israel  over  the  short  span  of 
two  decades  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  Levi  Eshkol's  inspiring  life.  He 
lived  to  see  his  adopted  homeland  trans- 
formed from  a  barren  desert  to  a  thriv- 
ing, free  society,  populated  by  hard- 
working and  courageous  citizens.  We  all 
pray  that  his  last  dream — that  Arabs 
and  Israelis  might  someday  prosper  to- 
gether as  peaceful  neighbors— will  soon 
come  to  pass.  Mrs.  Mlnish  joins  me  In 
offering  sincere  condolences  to  Premier 
Eshkol's  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sudden 
and  untimely  death  of  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
Congress,  and  men  of  good  will  every- 
where in  mourning  the  pa.ssing  of  this 
preat  statesman  and  respected  world 
leader. 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol  devoted  60 
years  of  his  life  to  the  senice  of  his 
country.  At  the  age  of  13,  Mr.  Eshkol  left 
his  home  in  Eastern  Europe  and  jour- 
neyed to  Palestine  in  search  of  a  new 
and  better  life.  As  he  worked  and  learned 
and  grew  Into  manhood,  his  leadership 
abilities  became  apparent.  Zionist  lead- 
ers recognized  these  abilities  and  em- 
ployed his  talents  in  promoting  a  Jewish 
homeland  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
did  his  work  well  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  age-old  dream  of 
a  free  and  independent  Jewish  State  of 
Israel.  With  independence  a  reality,  he 
continued  working  untiringly  to  insure 
the  success  of  Israel  as  a  member  of  the 
world  community. 

Mr.  Eshkol  succeeded  Prime  Minister 
David  Ben-Gurion  in  1963  and  led  the 
State  of  Israel  through  one  of  the  most 
treacherous  periods  of  Its  existence.  Dur- 
ing the  1967  crisis,  Israel  was  threatened 
with  annihilation  by  her  enemies.  His 
calm  and  courageous  leadership  gave 
strength  to  his  people  throughout  the 
crisis  and  Israel  was  preserved. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  lesser  man 
the  Middle  East  situation  might  have  ex- 
ploded In  a  massive  conflict.  A  conflict 
which  could  have  ultimately  involved  the 
nuclear  cowers.  For  this  alone  the  world 
is  tru'v  in  Levi  Eshkol's  debt. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  his  loss  will  be  sorely  felt, 
not  orlv  by  the  people  of  Israel,  but  by 
the  pf  -le  of  the  world.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  F<!hkol's  successor  will  possess  the 
same  "  '"  qualities  of  patience,  restraint 
and  \v  <:-<om  that  made  him  such  a  great 
and  n  'snected  leader. 


GENEBAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  passing  of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  are  one  of  two  sentences 
which  might  be  quoted  from  the  late 
Prime  Minister,  perhaps  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  quote  from  a  recent  inter- 
view reported  in  Newsweek.  I  believe  this 
Is  worth  thinking  about  for  the  future. 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol  said: 

Let  me  say,  clearly  and  uneq\xlvocally, 
there  will  be  no  return  to  the  situation  pre- 
ceding the  June  war.  The  present  cease-fire 
lines  virlU  not  be  changed  except  for  secure 
and  agreed  lines  within  the  framework  of  a 
final  and  durable  peace. 

Let  it  be  the  hope  of  this  House,  in  ex- 
pressing our  sympathy  to  the  p>eople  of 
Israel,  that  indeed  there  will  be  meaning- 
ful progress  toward  a  real  and  lasting 
peace. 

PROPOSED  MANDATORY  PRISON 
SENTENCE  TO  PERSON  CON- 
VICTED OF  FELONY  WITH  A  FIRE- 
ARM 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
Gim  Control  Act  of  1968;  namely,  a  bill 
to  provide  an  additional  mandatory 
prison  sentence  to  any  person  convicted 
of  committing  a  felony  with  a  firearm. 

While  I  do  not  advocate  that  these 
stricter  penalties  for  felons  who  commit 
crimes  with  firearms  be  a  substitute  for 
regulations  which  make  it  more  difficult 
for  potential  criminals  to  purchase  fire- 
arms, I  do  think  that  having  expressed 
our  desire  to  reduce  the  alarmingly  high 
incidence  of  crimes  perpetrated  with 
guns  in  this  country  through  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  we  should  implement 
the  force  of  this  law  by  imposing  an  addi- 
tional period  of  pimishment  for  a  felon's 
use  of  a  firearm  to  commit  his  crime. 

Although  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
may  well  cause  some  reduction  in  the  in- 
cidence of  gim-related  felonies,  we  need 
only  read  the  newspaper  each  morning 
to  comprehend  the  extreme  urgency  to 
find  some  means  of  penalizing  the  use  of 
firearms  by  persons  intent  on  committing 
a  crime.  The  amendment  which  I  propose 
provides  such  means. 

I  have  in  the  past  expressed  my  deep 
concern  for  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  this  coimtry.  On 
February  5,  1969,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  220  to  establish  a  Committee 
on  Coordinated  Crime  Control  as  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  enforcement  of- 
ficials at  the  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  that  time  I  warned,  and  I  repeat 
that  warning  today,  that  we  must  place 
our  faith  in  democratic  enforcement  of 


the  law,  and  we  must  also  strengthen 
our  efforts  in  the  traditional  form.  Keep- 
ing that  warning  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
I  offer  this  bill  today  which  will  further 
strengthen  anticrlme  efforts  within  the 
traditional  democratic  process. 

This  amendment  to  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  contains  two  provisions 
which  I  expect  to  act  as  deterrents  t^ 
firearms  use. 

A  first  offender  under  this  subsection 
must  be  sentenced  to  at  least  1  but  not 
more  than  10  years  Imprisonment,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  penalty  provided  by  the 
court  for  commission  of  such  felony.  A 
second  offender  under  this  subsection 
would,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  court  for  the  commission  of 
such  felony,  have  to  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
5  nor  more  than  25  years.  A  court  find- 
ing a  person  guilty  of  a  second  offense 
imder  this  subsection  would  be  prevented 
from  suspending  the  sentence  of  such 
person,  and  the  tenn  of  imprisonment 
Imposed  under  the  subsection  would  not 
run  concurrently  with  the  term  provided 
for  the  commission  of  the  principal 
felony. 

While  I  intend  this  amendment  to  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  resort  of  firearms 
by  providing  for  additional  penalties.  I. 
have  intentionally  refrained  from  mak- 
ing either  provision  infiexible  in  order  to 
allow  a  sentencing  judge  to  fashion  the 
penalty,  within  reasonable  limits  in  re- 
lation to  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case.  While  imposing  a  1-year  minimum 
and  a  10-year  maximum  on  a  first  of- 
fender, I  have  refrained  from  putting 
any  further  limitations  on  the  court  of 
jurisdiction.  A  sentencing  judge  may,  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offender,  provide  any- 
where from  1  to  10  years  imprisonment, 
suspend  the  sentence,  or  give  a  proba- 
tionary sentence.  While  for  a  second  of- 
fender under  the  subsection  the  mini- 
mum sentence  is  5  years  imprisonment 
and  the  maximum  25  years,  the  sentenc- 
ing judge  may,  in  a  proper  case,  utilize 
the  probationary  sentencing  procedure. 
I  think  my  proposed  amendment  will 
do  much  to  strengthen  our  anticrlme  ef- 
forts within  the  traditional  democratic 
form,  and  will  further  protect  law  abiding 
citizens  from  those  individuals  in  our 
society  who  choose  to  violate  the  public 
order  by  resorting  to  firearms  to  per- 
petuate their  unlawful  schemes. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  given  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 


AMBASSADOR  EDWARD  CLARK 
HONORED  AT  LAREDO  AS  "MR. 
SOUTH  TEXAS  OF  1969" 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  72  con- 
secutive years,  the  city  of  Laredo,  Tex., 
has  held  a  Washington's  Birthday  cele- 
bration honoring  our  Nation's  first  Presi- 
dent. Of  the  many  activities  held  during 
this  historic  occasion,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  events  is  the  one  honoring  a 
citizen  of  south  Texas  and  designating 
him  as  "Mr.  South  Texas"  of  the  year. 
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The  person  selected  to  receive  this  honor 
Is  one  who  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  progress,  growth,  and  de- 
velopment of  this  entire  area.  The  recip- 
ients of  this  great  honor  and  distin- 
guished award  have  come  from  many 
fields — education,  business,  government, 
and  civic  affairs.  A  former  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Joe  M.  Kllgore,  Is  among  those  who  have 
been  so  honored. 

At  this  year's  celebration,  the  honor 
and  award  went  to  one  of  south  Texas' 
most  illustrious  sons,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Clark,  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Inter -American  Development  Bank. 
Ambassador  Clark  was  cited  for  his  con- 
tribution in  various  fields  of  endeavor. 
The  presentation  of  the  award  was  made 
at  the  President's  luncheon  on  Saturday. 
February  22.  1969,  by  the  popular  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Laredo,  the  Honorable  J.  C. 
"Pepe"  Martin.  Jr. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mayor  Martin 
very  eloquently  describe  the  many  and 
great  contributions  made  by  Ambassador 
Clark,  and  I  insert  them  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  may  become  aware  of  and 
take  pride  in  the  achievement  of  this 
great  American. 

Following  the  stirring  introductory 
remarks  made  by  Mayor  Martin,  the 
Honorable  Edward  Clark  then  addressed 
the  President's  luncheon,  and  in  view 
of  the  distinguished  career  that  this  out- 
standing citizen  has  had  and  the  great 
public  service  that  he  has  rendered  this 
State  and  his  country,  I  also  take  great 
pride  and  extreme  pleasure  in  inserting 
Ambassador    Clark's    remarks    in    the 

RSCORO. 

The  auidresses  referred  to  follow: 
RsMAUCs  OF  Hon.  J.  C.  Mamttn.  Jk..  Matok  or 

Laebk).    Tec..    PrnMaxtrrma    Hon.    Edwako 

CXajuc — "Mk.  South  Txzas  or  1969" 

Ladle*  and  gentlemen,  thu  tribute  lunch- 
eon at  which  we  have  assembled  today  to 
honor  a  distinguished  native  son  of  Texas  Is 
a  cherished  prtvllege  for  the  citizens  of 
Liaredo.  It  is  ova  fervent  hope  that  the  occa- 
sion strikes  an  equally  responsive  chord 
within  the  heart  of  the  man  we  honor  today 
as  "Mr.  South  Texas"  of  1969 — the  Honor- 
able Edward  Clarlc  of  Texas.  U.S.A. ! 

As  I've  sat  here  this  afternoon  and  watched 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  challenge  the 
capacity  of  our  auditorium,  the  prophetic 
words  used  by  Judge  J.  J.  Picher.  of  Beau- 
mont, to  describe  the  public's  admiration 
and  affection  for  his  brother-in-law  have 
never  left  my  mind. 

"Ed."  the  Judge  counseled.  "Youll  always 
draw  a  crowd!" 

That  personal  appraisal  of  the  magnetic 
qualities  of  Edward  Clark — his  character  and 
his  effervescent  personality — has  been  sub- 
stantiated once  again  In  Laredo  today  as  the 
cascading  current  generated  by  this  after- 
noon's affair  has  literally  engulfed  us. 

As  attested  by  his  legions  of  friends  and 
well-wishers  here  today — Ed  Clark  has 
proven  In  one  fell  swoop  that  he's  no  ordinary 
man. 

And  I'm  confident  those  closest  to  him  wUl 
testify  that  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  he  Is  not.  and  has  never  been,  a 
disciple  of  sophisticated  and  unrealistic 
standards,  nor  of  unanchored  sejises  of  val- 
ues. And  I  know  that  they — like  we — take 
prtde  in  the  fact  that  his  successes  have  ac- 
cumulated from  an  undaunted  faith  In  his 
fellow  man,  an  unrequltlng  loyalty  to  those 
he  calls  his  friends,  and  a  near-reverent  love 
for  the  people  and  the  traditions  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  his  beloved  State  of  Texas. 


Tou  may  well  ask  on  this  occasion,  what 
was  the  background  and  what  were  the 
traditions  and  circumstances  that  forged  and 
blended  In  the  character  and  talents  of  this 
lawyer — banker— citizen  statesman?  He  was 
reared  in  the  piney  woods  of  East  Texas 
among  a  citizenry  who  practiced  the  homely 
virtues  and  drew  their  strength  from  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth  Their  work  and  their  worth  were  meas- 
ured by  their  diligence  and  the  development 
of  faculties  capable  of  the  severest  discipline 
and  yet  they  possessed  the  saving  grace  of 
humor  and  drank  deeply  of  the  pure  Joys  of 
generous  friendships  and  mutual  high 
enthusiasms.  They  were  not  prone  to  appear 
as  "cock-sure"  reformers  leading  quixotic 
crusades  nor  jump  to  hasty  and  ill-grounded 
conclusions — but  In  common  walks,  with 
clear  seeing  intelligence,  the  courage  to  act 
and  the  skill  to  perform,  they  advanced  them- 
selves, helped  their  fellow  men  and  aided 
the  state  along  the  lines  of  enduring 
progress. 

Of  such  men  the  poet  sang  when  be 
eloquently  wrote ; 

"And   there  is  neither  East  nor  West 
Border,  breed  nor  birth 
When  two  good  men  stood  face  to  face 
Though  they  came  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth. " 

Ed  Clark  was  one  of  four  children — two 
sons  and  two  daughters — bom  to  his  parents, 
John  David  and  Leila  Downs  Clark  In  San 
Augustine.  The  sole  surviving  man  of  his 
family.  Ed.  has  always  been  and  remains 
closely  attached  to  his  mother,  who  still 
resides  In  San  Augustine,  and  to  his  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Leola  Clark  Butts  of  San  Augus- 
tine, and  Mrs.  Kathleen  Clark  Fisher  of 
Beaumont. 

We  regret  that  circ\unstances  prevented 
Ed's  lovely  mother  from  being  with  us  on 
this  proud  occasion,  but  we  are  happy  that 
his  two  Bisters,  with  their  husbands,  are 
here  and  adding  beauty  and  dignity  to  ovir 
program. 

Ed  has  always  been  fiercely  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  forefathers  arrived  in  Texas  In 
1842.  when  Texas  was  still  a  republic.  It  is 
also  a  constant  source  of  pride  to  him  that 
be  Is  one  of  24  Uvlng  members  of  the  Order 
of  San  Jacinto,  membership  of  which  is 
restricted  to  people  whose  families  lived  in 
Texas  between  1836  and  1848. 

Early  in  life.  Edward  Clark  determined  to 
make  law  his  vocation.  Toward  this  end.  he 
enrolled  in  Tulane  University,  at  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  where  he  received  a  B-A.  Degree 
in  1926.  He  later  received  his  LLB  from  the 
University  of  Texas  In  1928. 

While  at  Tulane.  Ed  met  a  young  lady 
destined  to  be  the  inspiration  of  his  Illus- 
trious career.  She  was  Anne  Metcalf.  who 
was  bom  on  a  plantation  owned  by  her 
grandparents  in  Washington  County.  Mis- 
sissippi. Steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old 
South  and  a  beauteous  Southern  Belle  In 
every  sense  of  the  term.  Anne  was  a  student 
at  Sophie  Newcomb  College  when  she  met 
her  future  husband. 

A  whirlwind  courtship  won  Ed  Clark  his 
first  important  case:  He  and  Anne,  then  Just 
18.  were  married  December  27.  1927. 

To  this  union  was  born  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter. Leila,  who  grew  into  a  beautiful  and 
charming  young  woman. 

Leila  re-established  the  family's  affinity  for 
the  legal  profession  by  wedding  a  then  bud- 
ding young  attorney.  Druglas  C.  Wynn.  who 
successfully  practices  law  in  Greenville. 
Mississippi,  where  they  make  their  home. 
Laredo  is  most  proud  to  have  them  with  us 
this  afternoon  and  we  know  their  presence 
makes  our  tribute  to  our  honor  guest  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  have  blessed  the  lives 
of  the  Ed  Clarks  wltb  four  grandchildren — 


three  girls.  Anne,  Margaret.  Martha  and 
finally,  a  boy.  Billy.  And  there's  nothing  their 
grandfather  relishes  more  than  raring  back 
and  telling  all  the  world — Mississippi  in- 
eluded — that  they're  sixth-generation  Tex- 
ansi 

Ed  Clark  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
things  were  tough  the  first  few  years  of  hit 
marriage. 

"I  borrowed  $150  to  get  to  Austin  with  my 
wife  and  baby  to  seek  my  fortune."  Ed  will 
tell  you.  He  quickly  follows  up.  though,  with 
"I  made  It  after  I  got  there.  The  good  things 
that  have  come  to  me  cannot  be  forgotten! " 

Admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1928.  he  began  his 
career  as  County  Attorney  of  San  Augustine 
County  and  subsequently  ascended  to  the 
positions  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Texas;  Administrative  Assistant  to  Governor 
James  Allred  of  Texas:  Secretary  of  State  of 
Texas:  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  Special 
Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  The  law  firm  he  heads  in 
Austin  today — Clark.  Thomas.  Harris,  Denius 
and  Winters — Is  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
outstanding  legal  firms  In  Texas.  Through- 
out his  varied  and  vast  career  in  his  chosen 
profession.  Ed  Clark  pursued — the  articulate 
principles  of  the  law  with  the  ardent  con- 
viction that  the  law  is  not  alone  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  or  preservation  of  property 
rights  but  reaches  its  pinnacle  of  perfection 
In  the  expansion  and  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  humanity — writing  its  Judgments 
clearly^-eo  that  neither  shall  the  mighty 
crush  the  weak,  nor  shall  the  lawless  destroy 
the  law — but  humanity  shall  ever  be  her 
abiding  and  guiding  star. 

Throughout  his  life — from  the  hard  times 
to  the  good  years — Ed's  great  love,  next  to 
his  family,  has  been  for  the  stage  upon  which 
he  has  spent  most  of  his  life — Texas.  His 
loyalty  and  love  for  his  state  and  his  fellow 
Tezans  have  continued  to  ripen  wltb  the 
years. 

Ed  paid  his  first  visit  to  Laredo  some  35 
years  ago  when  he  accompanied  the  late 
Governor.  James  Allred.  here  for — appro- 
priately enough — ^Washington's  Birthday 
Celebration.  And  I'm  proud  to  say  that  he's 
returned  every  year  since  for  the  celebration 
when  circumstances  have  permitted. 

We  all  know  that  Ed  Clark  s  forte  Is  per- 
sonal— or  peraon-to-person — relations.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  his  exposure  to  the  two 
blended  cultures  that  he  has  encountered  In 
Laredo  and  Nuevo  Laredo  impressed  him  with 
the  fact  that  we  Americans  can  live  together, 
plan  together  and  work  together  with  other 
people  for  common  goals  and  mutual  benefits. 

It  is  also  my  personal  belief  that  Ed  Clark 
knows — as  do  few  non-border  residents — the 
great  potentialities  and  Influences  that 
Mexico's  booming  economy  and  cultural 
achievements  hold  forth  to  the  people  of 
Texas. 

Ed  has  branded  himself  as  a  "tough  busi- 
nessman." This  no  doubt  is  true,  but  those 
close  to  him  also  describe  him  as  an  aggres- 
sive and  progressive  banker. 

Aggressively  Jolly  by  nature  and  always 
anxious  to  develop  new  friendships.  Ed  has 
led  many  newcomers  to  laugh  at  his  Jokes 
and  Indulge  in  his  reminiscences  without 
being  aware  they  were  being  studied  by  the 
cool,  level,  evaluating  eyes  as  they  peered 
behind  the  rimless  glasses  of  a  very  shrewd 
man.  Commanding  those  eyes  Is  the  brain 
that  built  the  borrowed  $150  "stake"  into  a 
personal  fortune  of  several  million  dollars. 

Ed's  business  acumen  has  won  him  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  the  Capital 
National  Bank  of  .'\ustln  and  the  presidency 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Augustine 
as  well  as  directorships  In  the  San  Benito 
Bank  and  Trust  Co..  the  Telecom  Corpora- 
tion of  Georgetown.  Red  Ball  Motor  Freight. 
Incorporated  of  Dallas,  and  places  on  the 
Board  of  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School 
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Foundation  and  Texas  Southern  University 
at  Houston. 

In  between.  Ed  has  found  time  to  serve 
bis  country  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Australia, 
as  Federal  Commissioner  to  HemlsFalr  '68, 
and,  of  course,  through  his  present  duties 
with  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

Ed  Clark's  opportunity  to  apply  his  phil- 
osophy and  talents  to  his  country's  foreign 
policies  resulted  from  Australian  Prime  Min- 
ister Sir  Robert  Menzies'  visit  to  Washington 
In  mld-1966.  Sir  Robert  urged  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  to  name  as  resigned  Am- 
bassador William  C.  Battles  successor,  "a 
close  friend,  someone  you  have  confidence 
In — someone  who  can  ring  you  on  the  tele- 
phone and  get  through  to  you."  Sir  Robert 
told  the  President,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
"I  think  a  Texan  would  be  great — as  long  as 
he's  a  Texan  who  knows  you  very  well." 

"Mr.  Prime  Minister,"  President  Johnson 
declared,  "I've  got  your  man  I" 

Edward  Clark  went  to  Canberra,  as  U.S. 
Ambassador,  under  a  mandate  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  get  to  know  Australia  and 
Australians — not  only  In  the  area  of  official- 
dom, but  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Wltb  the  help  of  a  ready,  capable  and 
gracious  workmate  In  his  wife  Anne.  Ed  Clark 
set  out  to  fulfill  his  President's  mandate. 

Our  friend  In  the  land  from  Down  Under 
had  not  long  to  wait  to  meet  the  new  Am- 
bassador. He  had  but  shortly  arrived  when 
he  initiated  a  new  people-to-people  diplo- 
macy that  broke  all  barriers  to  diplomatic 
contact.  For  the  first  time,  he  opened  the 
American  Embassy  to  all  visitors  and  seg- 
ments of  the  Australian  people.  He  went 
forth  through  the  Country  to  meet  and  talk 
with  the  people  on  their  farms.  In  their 
fields.  In  their  cities  and  their  factories.  He 
brought  the  advantages  of  the  diplomatic 
service  from  behind  the  walls  of  the  embassy 
directly  to  the  people  and  within  a  short 
period  had  completely  captured  and  capti- 
vated the  hearts  of  all  Australia. 

During  his  service  in  Australia,  Ed  told  a 
newsman.  "In  these  days  of  big  government 
and  big  publicity,  it  Is  easy  to  think  that 
foreign  relations  are  solely  matters  of  official 
business.  In  a  certain  sense,  government 
servants  are  the  Junior  partners  In  the  busi- 
ness of  international  understanding,  because 
in  free  societies  foreign  relations  are  strongly 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves." 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  our  Honor 
Ouest'^  previous  visits  to  Laredo,  where  he 
saw  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  practiced  dally 
between  the  people  of  the  two  Laredos, 
helped  form  this  political  philosophy. 

Returning  to  the  U.S..  fate  maneuvered 
Ed  Into  positions  to  serve  another  area  of 
the  world  for  his  country,  through  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  Federal  Commissioner  to 
HemlsFalr  '68.  and  when  he  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

HemlsFalr  proved  an  excellent  Introduc- 
tion to  the  family  of  Latin  American  nations, 
many  of  whose  economies  are  closely  tied 
with  those  of  South  Texas. 

In  naming  Ed  Clark  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,' 
following  the  signing  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  TVeaty  Amendment  on  April 
23,  1968.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  told  the* 
assembled  representatives  of  the  American 
family  of  Nations  present: 

"I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  Introduce  all  of  you  to  a  distinguished 
American  who  will  be  playing  a  key  role  in 
the  days  ahead  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

"The  man  I  have  reference  to  has  Just 
completed  a  tour  of  duty  as  our  Ambassador 
to  Australia.  In  that  position.  I  believe  that 
he  learned  and  understood  and  knew  more 
about  the  geography  of  that  country.  Its 
resources  and  Its  people  and  had  more  inter- 
est  In    them    than   most    ambassadors    are 


able  to  display  or  to  accumulate  in  that  brief 
period. 

"He  did  such  an  outstanding  job  that  when 
I  gave  thought  to  the  selection  of  someone 
as  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  someone 
who  I  wanted  to  know  the  geography  of  Latin 
America,  someone  who  I  wtmted  to  know  the 
resources  of  Latin  America,  someone  who  I 
wanted  to  know  the  people  of  Latin  America 
and  to  bring  all  three  of  these  together  In 
the  way  that  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  could  play  its  major  role  and  the 
United  States  of  America  could  give  its  major 
contribution,  I  asked  Ambassador  Clark  to 
take  this  asslgiunent. 

"The  Bank,  as  you  know.  Is  the  financial 
cornerstone  of  our  Alliance  for  Progress. 

"It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
wish  Ambassador  Clark  well  In  this  new  as- 
signment and  to  say  to  our  friends  In  Latin 
America  that  I  don't  know  of  an  Individual 
In  this  country  who  could  or  would  or  can  or 
will  display  more  interest  In  your  problems  or 
do  more  about  helping  you  solve  them."  So 
spoke  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Such  was  the  background  of  influences 
which  were  melted  and  moulded  In  the  cru- 
cible of  Ed  Clark's  character  and  genius,  and 
such  were  the  faculties  that  have  endured 
throughout  his  eminent  career.  Such  are  the 
qualities  that  make  him  equally  at  home,  at 
a  country  fireside  or  counselling  a  president; 
participating  In  the  varied  functions  of  our 
Washington's  Birthday  Celebration  to  which 
he  has  returned  year  after  year,  or  directing 
with  untiring  zeal  and  profound  Judgment 
the  intricate  financial  transactions  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank;  treat- 
ing the  vrtnning  Jockey  to  a  decanter  filled 
with  the  best  bourbon  in  Australia  for  virin- 
nlng  the  "Texas  Handicap"  which  he  ini- 
tiated to  the  delight  of  the  citizens  of  Can- 
berra, or  being  toasted  by  his  earliest  critics 
in  the  diplomatic  service  whom  he  had  com- 
pletely converted  Into  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers. 

The  man  we  honor  today,  though  flercely 
proud  of  his  native  home,  is  Indeed  a  man 
of  all  regions.  He  possesses  the  rare  gift  of 
absorbing  with  delight  and  admiration  the 
customs,  commerce,  culture  and  traditions  of 
the  peoples  of  all  lands  where  his  labors  have 
led  him.  But  above  all  else,  with  a  unique 
dual  combination  of  heartfelt  homespun 
philosophy  coupled  with  a  disarming  but 
rare  Insight  into  human  nature  Ed  Clark 
possessed  the  talent  to  inspire  and  direct 
mankind's  highest  energies  toward  the 
mutual  common  good. 

Now  It  becomes  our  pleasure,  Ed,  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  a  few  words  expressing  the 
esteem  the  citizens  of  Laredo  hold  for  you 
and  which  touch  on  those  fields  of  endeavor 
and  accomplishment  which  inspired  them  to 
honor  you  here  this  afternoon. 

These  are  the  words  inscribed  upon  the 
plaque  I  am  presenting  you  in  their  behalf: 

"Presented  to  Edward  Clark,  selected  as  'Mr. 
South  Texas'  for  1969 — in  public  recognition 
of  his  many  personal  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Texas  through 
his  achievements  in  the  fields  of  Banking, 
Law,  Diplomacy  and  International  Relations, 
and  In  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  national  fibres  of  Mexico  and  our  other 
good  neighbors  of  Latin  America  which  have 
established  greater  understanding  and  closer 
bonds  of  friendship  with  them,  all  of  which 
combine  to  create  new  opportunities,  greater 
material  benefits  and  a  richer  way  of  life  for 
the  people  of  South  Texas — by  the  citizens  of 
Laredo.  Texas,  through  the  Washington's 
Birthday  Celebration.  February  22.  1969." — 
and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association  and  the  members  of  the 
Mr.  South  Texas  Committee. 

Ijadles  and  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  Mr.  South 
Texas  of  1969 — the  Honorable  Edward  Clark. 


Remarks  or  Ambassador  Edward  Cumk,  U.S. 
Executive  Director.  Inter-Amkrican  De- 
velopment Bank,  at  the  Washington's 
Birthday  Celebration  Lttmchxon  Honor- 
ing "Mr.  SotPTH  Texas,"  Laredo,  Tex., 
February  22,  1969 

Thank  you.  my  friends,  for  this  undeserved 
honor.  I  Join  a  goodly  company  of  former  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  South  Texas's.  I  look  at  many  of  their 
faces  and  feel  even  more  proud.  For  thirty 
years  I  have  been  happily  at  home  In  Laredo 
for  three  days  every  February.  The  celebra- 
tions Anne  and  I  missed  in  1966  and  1967 
we  spent  on  an  Island  (Australia)  10,000 
miles  away.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  guest  In  our  United  States  Em- 
bassy residence  on  February  22.  1967.  The 
place  was  teeming  with  activity,  but  all  the 
exciting  weekend  my  heart  was  here  In  Laredo 
with  you.  my  friends.  My  mind  was  fille.l  with 
handclasps  and  abrazos,  with  sparkling  vel- 
vet and  powdered  wigs,  with  perfume  and 
paper  flowers.  This  was  where  I  wished  to  be. 
Truly  my  cup  runneth  over. 

How  fitting  and  proper  that  on  George 
Washington's  Birthday,  here  at  the  gateway 
to  Mexico,  we  speak  of  Inter-American  rela- 
tions and  our  mutual  Interdependence.  For 
many  years  Laredo  has  presented  this  Inter- 
American  celebration  because  here  the  names 
of  Hidalgo's  and  Bolivar  and  Juarez  Join  that 
of  Washington,  each  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  who  love  liberty.  We  all 
share  a  common  history  of  casting  off  colo- 
nial masters  and  establishing  our  own  self- 
government.  The  same  Ideals  that  motivated 
George  Washington  have  application 
throughout  all  of  the  Americas.  Bolivar  was 
the  Washington  of  South  America. 

In  this  day  of  Apollo  VIII.  when  man 
courses  around  the  moon,  we  know  the  world 
has  shrunk  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the 
time  of  George  Washington,  or  even  in  the 
time  when  this  celebration  first  commenced. 
Our  good  neighbors  are  more  Important  to- 
day than  ever  before,  and  our  need  to  pre- 
serve the  Ideals  of  George  Washington  In  the 
Americas  becomes  more  apparent  and  more 
urgent  with  every  passing  day. 

While  I  was  United  States  Commissioner 
to  HemlsFalr,  In  San  Antonio,  I  saw  at  first 
hand  the  impact  in  Texas  of  the  interchange 
of  cultural  and  commercial  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  My  firmer 
grasp  and  new  realization  of  urgency  made 
me  accept  the  President's  appointment  as 
Executive  Director  on  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  Board.  This  Is  a  real  Bank, 
with  six  other  directors  representing  20  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Border  plus  the  United 
States.  It  was  given  life  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, greatly  enlarged  by  President  John- 
son. Its  purpose  is  to  make  developmental 
loans  to  advance  economic  and  social  well 
being  for  all.  In  its  10-year  life,  nearly  $3 
billion  have  been  loaned  which  in  turn  gen- 
erated another  $5  billion  in  investments. 
Initially  a  $1  billion  bank,  we  now  have  a 
resource  capacity  of  $6  billion. 
A  summary  of  accomplishments  includes: 
Bringing  into  production  nearly  6  million 
acres  of  farmland  and  granting  one-half  mil- 
lion individual  credits  to  small  and  medium- 
scale  farmers  in  Latin  America  through  loans 
extended  by  our  Bank  to  local  development 
Institutions. 

The  construction  of  35  large  Industrial 
plants  has  already  been  completed.  Small 
Industries  benefit  from  thousands  of  other 
credits  extended  to  them  by  local  develop- 
ment banks  which  obtained  capital  from 
the  Inter-American  Bank. 

Miles  of  main  highway  and  more  miles 
of  farm-to-market  roads  have  been  built. 
Port  expansion  and  grain  elevators  are  also 
financed. 

3,000  city  and  rural  water  systems  and 
many  sewerage  systems  benefiting  more  than 
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40  million  Latin  Amcrleftna  ara  being  b\ait 
with  our  Bank  loans. 

300.000  housing  unlU  for  low-Income  fam- 
lltea  serving  also  3  million  people  are  being 
constructed. 

130  schools  throughout  Latin  America  are 
being  modernized  and  Improved. 

51  credits  have  been  authorized  for  studies 
of  specific  development  projects — so  called 
"pre-lnvestment"  funds. 

I  was  moet  encouraged  to  see.  during  my 
recent  travels  In  LaUn  America,  what  our 
projects  can  accomplish  I  visited  a  teacher 
training  institution.  In  a  rather  remote  vil- 
lage, where  I  saw.  In  the  faces  of  teachers  and 
students,  an  understanding  of  the  challenge 
and  the  burden  placed  upon  them  to  Improve 
the  predicament  of  their  own  people.  While 
the  Institution  was  partially  financed  with 
TTnlted  States  funds,  both  for  con.itructlon 
and  the  technical  assistance  for  modernizing 
tbe  curricula,  these  people  recognized  the 
real  Job.  which  Is  to  train  trainers  who  In 
turn  will  Improve  teaching,  and  thence  the 
quality  of  life.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that 
the  source  of  this  outside  help  was  genuinely 
appreciated.  I  saw  clear-cut  evidence  of  what 
can  be. done  to  support  the  agricultural  co- 
operative .movement  with  financial  help  and 
technical  help  for  research.  The  leaders  were 
devoted  to  their  cause,  and  with  this  outside 
assistance  they  were  proceeding  In  a  dynam- 
ically Impressive  fashion. 

The  fundamental  concept  underlying  this 
or  any  other  outside  assistance,  bilateral  or 
multilateral.  Is  self  help.  Self  help  la  a  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Less 
developed  countries  can  make  progress  only 
through  their  own  efforts.  Outsiders  cannot 
force  the  farmers  to  Invest  in  fertilizers, 
pesticides  and  high-yield  seeds.  Outsiders 
cannot  carry  out  the  necessary  policies  that 
will  stimulate  demand  for  larger  and  better 
crops.  Outsiders  cannot  build  all  of  the 
school  rooms  necessary  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Outsiders  cannot  reform 
the  tax  systems  to  mobilize  additional  do- 
mestic resources.  Outsiders  cannot  force  the 
people  of  crowded  countries  to  limit  their 
families.  These  measures  require  self  help: 
outside  loans  or  grants  without  Internal  help 
Is  aid  wasted. 

Latin  America's  Importance  to  the  United 
States  is  obvious.  Reasons  are  many;  we  live 
m  the  same  neighborhood,  and  we  grew  up  at 
about  the  same  period  in  history:  we  enjoy 
a  tradition  of  friendship;  we  have  fought 
beside  each  other  In  three  wars:  our  economic 
systems  complement  each  other. 

The  area's  Importance  to  us  Is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  rapid  awakening  of  this  Im- 
mense conUnent  from  tu  long  co'.onlai-age 
sleep:  awakening  Into  a  modern  technologi- 
cal society,  whose  products  and  living  stand- 
ards It  ardently  desires  to  posses  at  once,  but 
for  which  It  lacks  sufficient  education,  skills, 
and  ready  local  capital. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  that  In  the 
search  for  alternatives  to  caudlllos  and  com- 
munists and  the  threat  of  communism."  .  .  . 
what  Latin  America  really  needs  Is  fewer 
marching  feet  and  more  helping  hands." 

Hungry  people  cannot  be  productive  peo- 
ple and  untrained  people  cannot  provide  the 
human  resources  for  a  modern  society.  The 
needs  are  great  and  I  am  sure  that  together 
with  self  help  the  resources  from  the  out- 
side will  be  made  available.  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  participating 
In  this  battle.  It  Is  an  Institution  to  which 
the  Latin  American  countries  have  made 
substantial  contributions,  both  financially 
and  to  Its  management.  This  Is  truly  a 
mutual  effort. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  Bank's  bonds 
grace  the  portfolio  of  nearly  all  important 
banks,  insurance  companies,  pension  funds 
and  similar  Institutional  Investors  through- 
out the  United  States,  including  Texas.  To 
Indicate  the  high  regard  In  which  the  Bank 
is  help  throughout  the  world,  nonmember 


governments  such  as  Canada.  Oermany,  Hol- 
land, the  United  Kingdom  and  others  have 
entrusted  the  Institution  with  the  admin- 
istration of  funds  devoted  to  the  economic 
development  of  Latin  America. 

Within  the  Bank  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
experience  of  one  of  our  great  member  na- 
tions, Mexico,  holds  our  great  hope  for  the 
rest  of  Latin  America,  and  throui^h  the  Bank 
we  have  been  able  to  share  the  Mexican  ex- 
perience with  the  lesser  developed  countries 
of  our  HemlapiMn  in  sustaining  economlo 
and  social  pt  ogress. 

Poverty,  Ignorance  and  disease  are  still 
with  us  in  this  Hemisphere.  There  are  no  easy 
solutions.  We  are  moving  forward  slowly  on 
some  fronts,  more  rapidly  on  others.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said.  "Development  is  a 
task  not  for  sprinters,  but  for  long-distance 
runners." 

Proudly  I  stand  here  in  teredo,  a  great  city 
of  happUy  blended  cultures,  speaking  to  you 
of  our  hope  for  progress.  It  is  symbolic  that 
this  international  border — which  most  of  us 
will  cross  and  recross  in  the  next  day  or  two, 
is  not  a  border  of  tension  and  of  moving 
armies,  like  those  in  so  much  of  the  world.  It 
is  only  a  challenge  to  mutual  cooperation 
for  mutual  benefit. 

In  closing  please  let  me  speak  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  to  my  good  and  true 
friends  in  Laredo  and  say  how  very  deeply 
grateful  my  wife  Anne  and  I  are  to  you  for 
your  kind  conalderation  and  many  courtesies. 


UPDATING  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR 
AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Sir.  Speaker,  the  safety 
of  our  airlanes  is  of  vital  concern  in  this 
day  of  ever-increasing  air  travel. 

Unfortunately,  our  air  traffic  control 
system  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  for  assistance  and  super- 
vision of  air  trsiffic. 

The  staff  is  inadequate  to  handle  the 
job.  In  this  demanding  and  exacting 
work  protecting  the  Uves  of  millions  of 
air  travelers,  employees  should  not  be 
expected  nor  compelled  to  work  extra 
hours  in  order  to  keep  the  system  op- 
erating. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  today  to 
raise  the  quallflcations  and  standards  of 
air  traffic  control  personnel.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  have  not  dealt  ade- 
quately with  this  problem  and  therefore 
it  becomes  incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
act. 

The  work  of  air  traffic  controllers  must 
be  considered  as  a  profession  as  proposed 
In  my  bill.  There  must  be  updating  of 
qualifications  for  air  controllers,  includ- 
ing the  vital  age  limit  for  beginners,  as 
well  as  special  attention  to  the  somewhat 
unusual  retirement  needs  of  the  con- 
trollers. 

The  present  conditions  in  the  air  con- 
troller system  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  need  for  corrections  is  urgent. 


THE  1970  TRAINING  CAMP  OPENS  AT 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HOTEL:  A 
HANDY  GUIDE  FOR  REPUBLICAN 
MEMBERS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  busiest  spots  on  Capitol  Hill  these 
days  is  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the 
Congressional  Hotel.  These  are  the  suites 
of  offices  occupied  by  the  Republican 
congressional  campaign  committee. 

Possibly  by  mistake,  since  I  am  a 
Democrat,  my  office  recently  received  an 
announcement  from  the  committee,  de- 
tailing the  special  services  it  stands  ready 
to  provide.  I  might  wish  this  had  been 
no  mistake — that  Democrats,  too,  could 
avail  themselves  of  year-round  assist- 
ance and  hard  cash  such  as  the  commit- 
tee bestows  upon  our  colleagues  of  the 
opposite  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  manner  of  a  hun- 
gry waif  pressing  his  nose  against  the 
delicatessen  window.  I  herewith  submit 
the  campaign  committee's  bill  of  fare  lor 
the  Record: 

RrPTTBLicAN  Congressional  Committee 

Sekvices 
Located  in  the  Congressional  Hotel,  the 
Committee's  staff,  headed  by  I.  Lee  Potter, 
Executive  Director,  provides  a  wide  range  of 
services  and  assistance  to  Republican  House 
members,  ranging  from  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  professional  services  and  counsel- 
ing. 

The  Committee's  Public  Relations  Office  In 
Room  312  is  available  to  work  with  members 
and  staff  assistants  on  PR  problems  arising 
during  the  year — Including  the  preparation 
of  press  releases,  radio-TV  programts,  setting 
up  press  conferences,  as  well  as  general  ad- 
vice and  counsel  on  public  relations  matters. 
Contact:  Paul  A.  Thels,  Public  Relations 
Director. 

The  PR  office  also  has  available  a  former 
NBC  newsman,  Bob  Oaston,  to  work  with 
members  in  the  development  of  broadcast 
materials  and  programs  for  their  District 
stations.  Room  308. 

The  Republican  Congressional  News  Bu- 
reau is  designed  to  help  publicize  members 
through  press  releases  to  their  district  news 
media — releases  which  the  member  himself 
might  consider  too  self-serving  to  put  out 
from  his  own  office.  For  instance:  House  OOP 
Leader  Ford  praising  the  member  for  his 
attendance  record  or  legislative  efforts,  etc. 
Contact:  Ed  Neff  in  Room  312. 

The  Committee's  PR  staff  also  prepares  and 
distributes  a  number  of  party  publications, 
such  as  the  weekly  Committee  Newsletter 
(circulation  of  60.000)  which  is  sent  to  sub- 
scribers who  pay  $25  a  year  for  it  and 
complimentary  to  key  leaders  and  each  of 
the  nation's  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  as 
well  as  radio  and  TV  stations  which  carry 
editorials.  Other  committee  publications  In- 
clude the  "Issue  of  the  Day"  (designed  to 
call  members'  attention  to  the  Issues  which 
may  have  been  missed  and  which  may  pro- 
vide subject  matter  for  speeches,  newsletters, 
etc. ) ;  Speech  of  the  Week  ( designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  best  Republican-oriented 
speech  each  week);  DaUy  News  Digest  (sent 
to  each  OOP  office  each  morning  reporting 
the  highlights  of  the  major  political  news 
of  the  preceding  24-hour  period). 

The  Committees  PR  office  maintains  a 
speech  file  of  major  speeches  by  Republican 
members  and  others  for  the  use  of  OOP  of- 
flces — broken  down  by  subject  matter  and 
type  of  audience.  For  instance:  speeches  for 
use  over  Uncoln  Day.  before  Young  Repub- 
lican Clubs,  business  audiences,  etc.  Contact: 
John  Lofton  in  Room  312.  Because  of  staff 
limitations,  the  committee  is  unable  'o  pre- 
pare flnUhed  speeches  for  members  but  the 
staff  will  assist  in  the  development  and 
polishing  of  speech  material.  The  conmlttee 
also  has  a  speech  typewriter  available  for 
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the  use  of  Republican  offices — but  the  mem- 
ber will  have  to  supply  the  typist.  Sec  Judy 
OagUardl  in  Room  412. 

To  provide  members  with  professional  art 
work  for  their  newsletters,  press  releases,  TV 
programs,  letterheads,  etc.,  the  Committee 
has  artists  on  staff  and  a  wide  range  of 
samples  to  look  over  In  Room  312  of  the  Hotel. 
See  Lee  Wade  or  Steve  Balogh. 

The  Committee  also  provides  a  complete 
photo  service,  with  two  full  time  photogra- 
phers and  dark  room  facilities,  to  shoot  and 
process  pictures  of  members  for  publicity  use 
back  home.  Contact:  Bob  Brockhurst  or 
Mickey  Senko  on  Capitol  extension  7121  or 
in  Room  B-304  of  the  Rayburn  Building. 

The  committee  keeps  a  running  tabulation 
of  GOP  members'  voting  records  in  the  House 
and  at  the  end  of  each  session  sends  a 
complete  record  to  each  member  along  with 
an  explanation  of  the  issue  voted  on.  Bill 
Waugh  handles  this  in  Room  411  as  well  as 
research  on  Democratic  incumbents'  records. 

The  committee  also  provides  financial  as- 
sistance to  members  to  help  underwrite  their 
public  relations  activities:  $3,500  for  1969  to 
freshmen  and  members  from  marginal  dis- 
tricts and  $2,000  to  others.  This  fund  is  to  be 
used  for  projects  and  activities  which  help 
the  Congressman  tell  his  story  back  home 
through  his  news  media  and  to  provide  in- 
direct benefit  to  the  party  as  well.  A  list  of 
PR  activities  which  the  fund  can  be  used  for 
has  been  sent  to  each  member's  office.  For 
further  information,  contact  Curt  Fulton. 

To  summarize,  here  is  a  ready-reference 
listing  of  key  contacts  who  can  be  reached 
either  through  the  Ckimmlttee's  offices  at  the 
Congressional  Hotel  or  LI  4-3010. 

Executive  Director — I.  Lee  Potter,  Room 
412. 

Public  Relations  Director — Paul  A.  Thels, 
Room  312. 

Art  and  Advertising  Director — Lee  Wade, 
Room  312. 

Radio-TV  Dlre<*or — Bob  Gaston,  Room 
308. 

Photographs — Bob  Brockhurst,  Room  B- 
304,  Rayburn  Building,  or  Ext.  7121. 

PR  Allocations  and  Finance  Director — Curt 
Fulton  53  D  Street,  S.E. 

Incumbent  Research — Bill  Waugh,  Room 
411. 

Speech  and  Issues  Research — John  Lofton, 
Room  312. 

Republican  Congressional  News  Bureau — 
Ed  NeS,  Room  312. 

Issues  of  the  Day — Jack  Anderson,  Room 
312. 

Committee  Newsletter — James  Oalbralth, 
Room  312. 

Congressional  Offices  Liaison  (General)  — 
Tom  Lias,  Room  414. 

Women's  Activities — Mary  Ellen  Miller. 
Room  414. 


JUDGE  RUSSELL  E.   TRAIN,  UNDER 
SECRETARY   OF    THE    INTERIOR 

<Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  Judge  Russell  E.  Train 
has  been  confirmed  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Judge  Train  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  the  natural  resources 
field,  having  had  the  experience  of  lead- 
ership in  both  national  and  international 
conservation  organizations.  For  the  past 
4  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation,  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions has  provided  new  ideas  and  reliable 
information  on  resource  problems  and 
issues  for  the  consideration  of  congres- 
sional committees.  The  African  Wild- 


life Leadership  Foundation,  of  which  he 
also  is  president,  has  spearheaded  educa- 
tional programs  in  East  Africa  for  the 
training  of  badly  needed  resource  man- 
agers and  field  personnel.  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  Judge  Train's  assistance  in  organiz- 
ing a  congressional  colloquium,  sponsored 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
discussed  the  need  for  a  national  policy 
on  environmental  management.  Judge 
Train  emphasized  that  much  more  must 
be  done,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  if  the 
insidious  degradation  of  the  quality  of 
our  environment  is  to  be  halted.  In  our 
exchange  of  views  on  this  subject,  I 
learned  of  his  deep  concern  for  an  order- 
ly and  planned  coexistence  between  man 
and  Ills  physical  surroundings.  As  the  No. 
2  man  in  the  Interior  Department,  I  feel 
certain  that  he  will  bring  courage  and 
insight  to  the  task  of  establishing  new 
goals  of  environmental  management  for 
productive  purposes  as  well  as  the  pursuit 
of  an  ecologically  sound  and  esthetical- 
ly  pleasing  environment.  I  hope  that  the 
Nixon  administration  will  have  the  wis- 
dom to  make  the  fullest  use  of  Judge 
Train's  unique  abilities  and  experience 
in  the  conservation  field.  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  respond  with  dedication  and 
distinction. 


I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  section  403(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  am  pleased  to  join  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  also  sponsoring 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  acted  upon  quickly  and  favorably 
by  the  Congress. 


REPEAL  THE  FREEZE  ON  AID  TO 
DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1  of  this  year  the  freeze  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  imposed  by  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
will  go  into  effect. 

I  strongly  support  responsible  economy 
measures  in  these  inflationary  times.  I 
realize  and  agree  that  major  revisions 
are  desperately  needed  in  our  welfare 
system,  which  in  many  instances  op- 
erates wastefully,  ineffectively,  and  in- 
humanely. But  the  arbitrary  limit  set  by 
the  1967  social  security  amendments  on 
the  number  of  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies eligible  to  receive  aid  under  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program  consti- 
tutes neither  reasonable  economy  nor  re- 
sponsible reform.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  simplistic  and  reactionary  effort 
to  solve  a  very  complex  problem.  It  will 
be  effective  only  in  imposing  greater 
hardships  and  disadvantages  on  children 
who  are  neither  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  their  birth  and  early  life,  nor 
able  to  help  themselves  in  any  way. 

This  regressive  legislation,  which  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  opposed  with  utmost  vigor 
when  it  was  included  in  the  1967  pack- 
age of  social  security  amendments,  must 
be  removed  from  the  statute  books  be- 
fore^ it  has  a  chance  to  work  its  unfor- 
tuna^te  effects:  before  it  imposes  further 
deprivations  where  further  and  better 
care  is  needed;  before  it  discourages  and 
dislocates  dedicated  welfare  employees 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  who 
will  be  forced  to  carry  it  out,  when  what 
is  needed  instead  is  sweeping  program 
reform. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  me  for  today  be  transferred  to 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  February  27. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1969,  which  he  introduced  late  last 
week. 

As  you  may  know,  this  general  subject 
is  one  about  which  I  have  been  most 
interested,  and  I  have  already  reintro- 
duced the  bill  this  year  known  as  the 
Executive  Management  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  My  original  measure  directs 
that  a  study  commission  be  created 
among  other  things  to  look  at  the  effects 
of  Federal  grant  activities  on  the  inter- 
relationship of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  channeling  all  Federal  programs 
which  benefit  the  same  functional  area 
through  a  single  State  agency  for  each 
State. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains provisions  which  might  well  sim- 
plify some  of  the  goals  sought  in  my 
original  measure  and  I  feel  it  is  cer- 
tainly essential  that  we  consider  these 
matters  from  all  possible  sides. 

This  newest  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  directs  that  Federal  pro- 
grams be  consolidated  along  functional 
lines  whenever  such  moves  would  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  Government, 
and  I  believe  this  step  might  lead  us  to 
the  point  that  any  attempts  to  extend 
State  and  local  control  in  Federal  pro- 
grams would  not  lead  to  nightmarish 
administrative  problems. 

I  fully  realize  and  would  mention  that 
the  bill  I  originally  introduced  was  essen- 
tially a  study  measure,  while  the  bill  I 
am  sponsoring  today  is  cast  in  terms  of 
substantive  legislation.  Still,  my  under- 
standing to  the  two  approaches  is  that 
both  aspects  are  needed. 
~Mr.  Fountain's  bill  implements  im- 
provements in  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch;  it  simplifies  and  stand- 
ardizes financial  reporting  procedures  in 
connection  with  as.nstance  programs: 
and  it  provides  for  interdepartmental 
joint  funding  of  functionally  identical 
projects. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  purposes  are 
worthy.  I  would  hope  that  the  additional 
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provlslona  of  my  original  bill  will  still  be 
considered  In  connection  with  creating  a 
single  State  agency  to  handle  programa 
of  the  same  functional  area.  And  I  com- 
mend my  coUeague  for  this  Important 
legislative  step. 


JAMES  FARMER  OP  HEW 
(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
armouncement  of  the  appointment  of 
James  L.  Farmer  as  Deputy  Director  at 
HETW,  there  have  been  many  inquiries  as 
to  his  background,  experience,  and  quali- 
fications. Some  are  aware  that  he  was 
active  In  the  so-called  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  the  Southern  States,  but  unin- 
formed concerning  his  direct  involve- 
ment with  Identified  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  leadership  In  the  SDS. 

As  late  as  August  1968.  James  Farmer 
shared  the  speaker's  platform  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  with  Herbert  Aptheker,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Institute  of  Marx- 
ist Studies. 

His  appointment  Is  an  Insult  to  educa- 
tion and  an  affront  to  civilization  itself. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  various  news 
clippings  follow  my  remarks  so  our  col- 
leagues will  have  ready  access  to  some 
history  about  the  appointee. 

Alabama  Lccislativs  Commission  To 

pBSBmVX  THX  Pkacb 

JA1CX8  L.  FAUOCB 

James  L.  Fanner.  Negro  male,  bom  Jan- 
uary 12.  1920.  la  the  National  Director  for  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  He  has  resided 
at  85  Bedford  Street,  New  York  City  14.  New 
Tork.  Apartment  Jt5,  since  August  1949.  Prior 
to  that  time,  his  residence  was  at  27  Desbros- 
ser  Street,  New  York  City.  In  1951,  his  wife, 
Lula.  was  employed  as  a  typist  at  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  2  West 
46th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York,  an  org»- 
nlzatlon  on;anlzed  In  1919  by  Ellhu  Root  and 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  former  President  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  world  understanding  by 
student  exchange,  i.e..  students  In  various 
European  colleges  are  educated  In  American 
universities  and  vice  versa.  It  U  financed  by 
fees  from  the  students,  government  grants, 
membership  dues  and  contributions.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  In  1950 
was  the  President  of  Hunter  College.  George 
M.  Shuster.  outstanding  educator.  Journalist 
and  Catholic  layman. 

In  1951,  James  L.  Parmer  was  reportedly 
employed  as  a  lecturer  and  student  orga- 
nizer with  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, 112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City, 
New  York,  an  organization  aUegedly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Socialism  through  education 
in  the  fields  of  economics,  politics,  and  cul- 
ture. This  organization  frequently  has  held 
testimonials  and  dinners,  often  attended  by 
prominent  Americans.  The  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy  has  clearly  stated  Its  opposi- 
tion to  Communism,  and  Is  definitely  Social- 
ist In  nature. 

He  is  presently  affiliated  with  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  as 
a  National  Director:  he  Is  also  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

James  Parmer  was  listed  m  a  candidate  for 
the  9th  District  on  Independent  Nominating 
Petition  of  the  Socialist  Party — General  Elec- 
tion— 1952,  New  York  State. 


The  program  of  the  Students  for  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  19«0  Conference  for  Hu- 
man RlghU  in  the  North.  lUts  James  Farmer. 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council.  The  Students  for 
Democratic  Society  is  a  non-partisan  educa- 
tional organization  of  students  who  are  con- 
cerned with  ways  of  Increasing  democracy  in 
all  areas  of  our  common  life  and  extending 
It  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  SDS  i»  coordi- 
nating the  1960  Ann  Arbor  Conference  for 
Human  Rights  as  part  of  its  broad  educa- 
tional program. 

James  L.  Farmer,  Jr..  not  further  Identi- 
fied, Is  listed  as  having  l)een  National  Chair- 
man, Youth  Committee  Against  War,  1942. 

One  James  Parmer,  2013  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  New  York,  reportedly  was  Secre- 
tary. Non-Violent  Action  Committee,  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation,  1942. 

James  Farmer  allegedly  vras  affiliated  as  a 
speaker  with  the  March-On-Washlngton 
Movement,  1943  and  1944  and  In  1964. 

James  Farmer  aUegedly  was  listed  as  a 
sponsor  for  the  Carlo  Treses  Memorial  Meet- 
ing. January  11,  1945,  Webster  Hall,  New 
York  City;  and  participated  In  the  7th  An- 
nual Carlo  Treses  Memorial.  January  11. 
1950.  Rand  School,  7  East  15th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

James  Farmer,  identified  as  International 
Representative  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
AFL-CIO,  was  reportedly  a  participant  at 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Committee 
Against  Testing  Nuclear  Weapons,  August  6, 
1957,  Town  Hall.  New  York  City. 

James  Farmer  listed  In  "Counterattack." 
March  4.  1960.  p«ge  36,  as  a  National  Board 
Member  of  the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy. 

[From  the  Shreveport  Times.  Apr.  26.  19641 

EZ-RXD  HXLD  INVOLVD  IN  RIGHTS  MaSCR 


Cltvxland.  Ohio. — Mayor  Ralph  Locher 
said  Saturday  he  sent  a  report  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Friday  charging  Eric 
J.  Relntbaler.  30,  former  Ohio  Valley  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  party,  and  some  30 
other  members  of  subversive  organizations 
with  taking  part  In  local  dvU  rights  demon- 
strations. 

Relntbaler,  who  Is  co-chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORE)  was  described  by  police  as 
playing  a  "major  role"  in  demonstrations  In 
the  recent  school  Integration  controversy. 

Locher  said  his  letter  was  based  on  a  re- 
port received  from  Police  Chief  Richard  R. 
Wagner. 

Wagner  said  the  police  subversive  squad 
had  definitely  "IdenUfled  18  known  Com- 
mtmlst  party  participants"  In  the  demonstra- 
tions since  Jan.  30. 

Police  said  Relntbaler  allegedly  advised 
CORE  members  how  to  Influence  public  opin- 
ion m  the  trials  of  school  board  slt-ln  demon- 
strators, \irged  the  use  of  handbills,  pickets 
and  demonstrations,  and  was  a  leader  of  a 
CORE  demonstration  during  a  rent  strike 
campaign. 

Relntbaler  and  sU  others  were  Indicted  by 
the  federal  grand  Jury  for  falsely  swearing  to 
a  loyalty  oath  and  was  convicted  In  1958.  He 
was  sentenced  to  federal  prison  In  Milan. 
Mich.,  from  March,  1961  to  July.  1962. 

Police  reports  show  Relntbaler  took  an  ac- 
ttve  part  In  CORE  activities  and  made  regu- 
lar financial  reports  at  membership  meetings. 
Relntbaler  and  present  officers  of  the  Com- 
munist party  denied  he  was  now  a  member 
of  the  party.  Party  officials  said  "Relntbaler 
was  expelled." 

City  council  Is  to  hear  a  resolution  Mon- 
day asking  for  a  federal  Investigation  of 
known  subversives  Involved  In  the  demon- 
strations. 

Locher  said  he  resented  recent  FBI  Inves- 
tigations of  aUeged  poUce  brutaUty  charged 
by  demonstrators  last  week. 


"I  resent  their  spending  our  tax  money  to 
Investigate  our  ptrtlce."  Locher  said,  "when 
we  know  there  were  known  Communists 
among  the  demonstrators." 

INTEBNATIONAI.  DAT  OF  PKOTCST   AOAINST  THS 

Wab  in  Vhtnam.  Satordat,  April  27.  1968 
Join  us  In  demanding  that  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment : 

End  the  war  and  support  our  OI's. 

By  bringing  them  home  now. 

End    the   draft   and    release    all    draftees 

now. 

Let  the  Vietnamese  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems In  their  own  way. 

Join  us  on:   Saturday,  April  87, 

11  00  a.m.  Assemble  at  Franklin  Park. 
14th  and  K  Streets,  N.W.;  inarch  to  and 
demonstrate  at  the  Induction  Center,  916  Q 
Street,  N.W. 

1:00  p.m.  Return  to  Franklin  Park  for 
rally. 

SPCAKEKS 

Professor  Howard  Zlnn,  of  Boston  Univ.. 
author  Vietnam:  The  Logic  of  Withdrawal. 

Etta  Horn.  Volxmteer  Community  Worker. 

Jan  Bailey.  Washington  Black  Anti-War 
AnU-Draft  Union. 

Donna  Allen.  Women  Strike  for  Peace 

James  Farmer,  former  head  of  CORE,  Pro- 
fessor at  Lincoln  University. 

End  the  war  now!  The  fight  for  freedom 
is  at  home ! 

SFONSORINa  ORGANIZATIONS 

Catholic  Peace  Fellowship. 
CHOICE 

Committee  for  a  SANE  Nuclear  Policy. 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 
Draft  Resistance  Union. 
Federal    Employees    Against   the   War  in 
Vietnam. 

Student  Mobilization  Committee. 
Student  Non-Violent   Coordlnatmg  Com- 
mittee. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
Washington    Black    Anti-War   Anti-Draft 
Union. 

Washington    Mobilization    Committee   to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 
Washington  Peace  Center. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace. 
Young  Socialist  Alliance. 
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[From  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Aug.  18. 

1968] 

Farmxr  Heads  Blacks  for  Rock 

James  Farmer,  former  director  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  and  other  Negro 
leaders  pledged  their  support  yesterday  of 
Gov.  Rockefeller's  GOP  presidential  can- 
didacy and  announced  formation  of  the 
Black  Independents  and  Democrats  for 
Rockefeller. 

Parmer  said  the  group,  which  Includes  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  father  of  the  slain 
civil  rights  leader,  strongly  opposed  the  can- 
didacies of  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon. 

DOtTBTS   M'C.^RTHT'S   POWER 

Farmer  said  he  dldnt  think  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  could  get  the  nomination. 

Other  members  of  the  group  Include  en- 
tertainer Cab  Calloway.  Bishop  P.  D.  Wash- 
ington of  the  Churches  of  God  In  Christ. 
Rev.  George  Lawrence  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  Omar 
Ahmed,  a  former  associate  of  the  late  Mal- 
colm X.  Alfred  Duckett  Is  the  national  ex- 
ecutive chairman. 

Catholic  Conferencx:   MmrANTS  Scour 
Chtjrch 

Members  of  a  CathoUc  liturgical  con- 
ference were  iirged  yesterday  to  use  their 
talents  as  organizers  with  the  middle  classes 
Instead  of  In  the  black  ghettoes. 


They  were  also  told  that  black  power  Is 
a  legitimate  demand  of  black  Americans  and 
that  racism  Is  "Ingrained  In  Christian  so- 

*^'The  speakers  were  Saul  AUnsky.  caustic 
organizer  of  the  poor;  James  Parmer,  former 
national  director  of  CORE  and  now  a  Re- 
nubllcan  Party  candidate  for  Congress  In 
New  York's  12th  District,  and  Isaiah  Robin- 
son chairman  of  the  Harlem's  Parent's  Com- 
mittee and  also  chairman  of  the  upcoming 
National  Black  Power  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia. 

They  spoke  at  workshops  of  the  National 
Uturglcal  Conference  at  the  Sheraton-Park 

Organization  at  the  middle  classes  Instead 
of  the  ghettoes  was  brought  up  by  AUnsky. 
who  urged  the  clergy  and  lay  participants 
of  the  conference  not  to  march  Into  the 
ghettoes  uninvited  In  what  he  called  the 
"traditional  colonizing"  manner  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  .  _,  J  _.. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  poUtlcal  wisdom 
in  rejection  by  black  militants  of  help  from 
white  sectors,  he  said,  adding  "you  should 
be  working  with  your  own  people." 

He  called  the  preoccupation  of  mllltante 
virlth  black  culture  and  power  "natural  In 
many  ways.  It's  part  of  growing  up.  of  get- 
ting an  identification  and  It's  going  to  work. 
Eventually,  he  said,  mllltante  vtIU  be  wllUng 
to  accept  help  from  whites  and  to  work  with 

AH  revolutionaries  of  hUtory  have  lived  at 
least  part  of  their  Uves  among  the  middle 
class.  AUnsky  said.  The  middle  class  In 
America  can  be  organized  as  a  vital  force 
and  power  base,  but  only  when  It  leeis 
threatened,  he  added.  ,^,n™„t« 

Parmer,  calling  black  power  a  legitimate 
demand,  said:  "Black  Americans  must  de- 
velop ethnic  cohesion  and  pride  to  be  able 
to  enter  and  participate  meaningfully  In  a 
pluralistic  society."  ^^  ^    ..    .  „„.♦ 

"In  the  days  ahead."  he  added,  "we  must 
wield  the  levers  of  the  machinery  available 
for  social  Justice  and  seek  economic  and 
poUtlcal  power  through  control  of  our  own 
communities."  This  Is  the  process  that  other 
minorities  have  used  to  gain  acceptance 
in  American  society,  he  said. 

Parmer  pointed  out  that  American  atti- 
tudes about  foreign  groups  have  changed  and 
rechanged  very  rapidly  at  times  when  it  was 
deesmed  In  the  "national  interest"  by  the 

Government.  _.*»._  t-« 

"The  American  attitude  toward  the  Jap- 
anese has  been  changed  three  times  In  re- 
cent years,"  he  said.  "But  It  was  done  wl«i 
the  backing  of  the  UJ3.  Government  a^d  ^y 
ustog  all  the  media  and  platforms  available 
to  reach  the  people."  ^^  *  _«  ,  ^  •. 

Robinson  made  the  charge  that  racism  is 

"Ingrained  in  Christian  society."         

He  recaUed  that  religion  was  historically 
used  in  America  to  pacify  slaves  but  that 
once  converted,  black  Christians  were  even- 
tuaUy  forced  to  establish  their  own  churches. 
The  history  of  Christian  responses  to  the 
racial  challenge  in  the  past  leaves  black 
Americans  with  Uttle  hope  of  a  positive  re- 
sponse today,  he  concluded. 

Members  of  the  conference  later  endorsed 
a  Liturgical  Week  statement  of  concern  fil- 
ing for  an  unconditional  halt  to  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  also  calUng  for  laws 
protecting  the  rights  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. ...^  J  *_ 
The  statement  aUo  said  it  was  the  duty 
of  married  couples  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions on  birth  control.  Finally,  the  resolution 
called  for  the  United  States  to  donate  at 
least  2  per  cent  of  Its  annual  Gross  National 
Product  to  fight  poverty. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jtily  7.  19681 

RiOHTB  Groups  Dw:xNTRALi2aa>— Urges  Move 

TO  Mainstream 

James  Farmer,  former  head  of  OORB,  used 

It  in  a  commencement  address  at  Muhlenberg 


coUege.  AUentown.  Pa.,  to  urge  graduates  to 
"move  Into  the  mainstream  with  a  hand  on 
the  decision-making  levers." 

The  Poor  People's  campaign,  to  many  of 
the  campxis  radicals  and  even  some  of  the 
seasoned  S.CX..C.  workers,  presented  a  hope 
for  a  new  kind  of  populUm.  uniting  the  poor 
of  all  races  under  the  banner  of  "participa- 
tory democracy"  and  "the  guaranteed  wage." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 

Aug.  18, 1968] 

Speakers  Questioned 

What  has  Herbert  Aptheker,  a  Communist 

on  the  National  Lltxirglcal  Week  program. 

got  to  do  with  Roman  Catholic  Uturgy? 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 

Star,  July  29. 19681 
O'Boyle  Raps  Speakers  for  LrrUROiCAL 

Meeting 
The  theme  of  the  event,  to  be  held  A\ig. 
19-22  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  Is  "Revo- 
lution: ChrlsUan  Responses."  It  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  Liturgical  Conference,  a  na- 
tional voluntary  association  of  clergy  and 
laymen,  mostly  CathoUc.  Interested  In 
broadening  the  liturgy  of  the  church. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle,  archbishop  of  Washing- 
ton criticized  the  announced  speakers  for 
the' meeting  as  having  "little  or  no  expertise 
in  the  liturgy"  and  declared  the  Uturglcal 
Week  "Is  not  endorsed  by  the  Archdiocese 
of  Washington."  The  archdiocese  had  not 
previously  endorsed  the  event. 

Announced  speakers  Include  Dr.  Herbert 
Aptheker,    founder    and    director    of    the 
American  Institute  of  MarxUt  studies.  New 
York-    James  Parmer,   first  national   chair- 
man'of    the   Congress   of   Racial   Equality: 
Saul  AUnsky,  executive  director  of  Chicago  s 
Indtistrlal    Areas    Foundation;    Floyd    Mc- 
Klsslck.    Unmedlate    past    CORE    director; 
Marcus  Raskin,  co-director  of  the  Institute 
for    Policy    Studies,    Washington,    and    the 
Rev    Andrew  Young,  vice  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
Several  other  anti-war   and  black  power 
activists  are  on  the  program,  but  Aptheker 
has  drav^n  the  most  criticism. 


IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Feb.  26,  19691 
Japanese  Visitor  Hrr  bt  Survivor  of 
Pearl  Harbor 
PHILADELPHIA.— A   Philadelphia  man  who 
survived  the  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor 
does  not  think  the  general  who  engineered 
the  attack  should  be  honored  as  a  "distin- 
guished visitor"  In  thU  country. 

John  E.  Jonlec,  49,  president  of  PhUadel- 
phla's  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association 
lodged  his  protest  In  a  telegram  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  Japanese  general  Is  scheduled  to  lec- 
ture at  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  In  Annapolis 
March  3  as  a  guest  In  the  Institute's  "dis- 
tinguished visitor"  program.  ^  ^  ^ 
"It  is  aU  right  to  forgive  and  forget,  but 
not  to  toast  and  honor  the  coward  Gen.  Me- 
noru  Genda."  Jonlec  said  In  his  telegram. 
"The  memory  of  those  who  died  Dec.  7.  1941, 
win  remain  vrith  us  survivors  forever." 

Herbert  Machol.  news  director  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  said  yesterday  there  would  be  no 
mlUtary  ceremonies  for  the  general.  The  In- 
stitute Is  not  affiliated  with  the  V3.  Navy. 
It  Is  a  professional,  private  society,  he  said, 
which  ovTOS  a  building  on  the  Academy 
grounds. 

U.S.  MILITARY  CASUALTIES  AT  PEARL  HARBOR 


Kilted   Wounded      Missing  ToUl 


Navy  and  Marine 

Corps 2,117 

Army ^"> 

Total 2,343 


876 
396 


960 


3,953 
622 


1.272 


960 


4.S75 


Source:  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 


JAPANESE  INS-nGATOR  OP  WAR  TO 
BE  FETED 


(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,) 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  Gen.  Menoru  Genda, 
the  Japanese   general  who  engineer^ 
the  dastardly  attack  against  the  U.S. 
fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor,  has  been  invited 
to  lecture  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Insti^te 
at  Annapolis  comes  as  a  torturous  dis- 
service to  the  memory  of  all  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  perished  and  served  in  Worid 
War  n  in  the  Pacific. 

I  echo  the  comment  of  John  E.  Jonlec, 
president  of  Philadelphia's  Pearl  Harbor 
Survivors  Association,  that  it  may  be  aU 
right  to  forgive  and  forget,  but  never  to 
laud  a  former  enemy  leader  by  honoring 
him  as  a  "distinguished  visitor." 

If  we  are  to  forgive  and  forget  aU. 
can  we  now  expect  Rudolph  Hess,  the 
Nazi  leader,  to  be  freed  from  the  English 
prison  where  he  has  been  held  for  over 
•'4  years?  And  when  are  we  to  rectliy 
the  injustices  against  Admiral  Klmmel. 
the  American  counterpart  of  Genda,  who 
was  sacrificially  disgraced  and  shelved 
as  a  result  of  Peart  Harbor? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  protest  this  indignity 
against  our  people.  An  article  and  table 
follow: 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  HUMANITIES 
AWARD 

(Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  honors  of 
my  life,  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Human- 
ities Award,  at  the  Ambassador's  Ball 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Israel  Bond 
Drive  at  Miami  Beach.  The  award  was 
presented  by  His  ExceUency  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  of  Israel  to  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Yitzhak 
Rabin.  A  bound  volume  of  the  scrolls  of 
tribute  to  me  from  those  attending  this 
stirring  diimer  was  presented  by  the 
great,  eloquent  and  learned  rabbi  of 
Temple  Emanuel  of  Miami  Beach,  Irving 
Lehrman. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  my  address  in 
accepting  this  award  foUovnng  these  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record: 


Remarks  bt  Congressman  Clattde  Pepper  on 
Accepting  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt-Israel 
HuMANrrns  Award,  Fontainebleau  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  December  28,  1968 
Mr   Chairman.  Distinguished  and  Gallant 
Ambassador  Rabin  and  Mrs.  Rabin,  Learned 
Rabbis,   Distinguished    Guests,    Ladles    and 
Gentlemen:   You  honor  me  far  beyond  my 
desserts  In  bestovrthg  upon  me  this  evening 
the     Eleanor     Roosevelt-Israel     Humanities 
Award.  I  accept  vrith  deep  humility  and  pro- 
found gratitude  for  what  Is  a  particularly 
meaningful  and  moving  experience  for  me 

I  am  all  the  more  pleased  to  receive  tills 
Award  In  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
son  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  former  Mayor  or 
Miami  Beach  and  former  General  In  the  Air 
Force.  Elliott  Roosevelt,  and  his  lovely  wife; 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Mid 
heroic  Ambassador  from  Israel  to  the  United 
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States.  Oeneral  Rabin,  and  his  lovely  wife; 
and  In  the  presence  of  »o  niany  devoted 
friends  whose  friendship  I  have  so  long 
cherished. 

At  a  Ume  when  the  mood  In  our  own  covin- 
try  and  In  the  world  Is  too  often  callous 
rather  than  concerned  and  Indifferent  rather 
than  interested  In  the  poor,  the  111.  the  UU' 
der-prlvlleged.  the  victims  of  tyranny.  In- 
tolerance and  dlscrUnlnation,  It  Is  fitting 
that  we  refresh  our  memories  and  the  mem- 
ories of  all  people  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  whose 
great  and  beautiful  life  was  principally  dedi- 
cated to  the  problems  of  such  people  and  to 
the  defense  of  millions  who  suffered  from 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 

And  at  such  an  era  In  history.  It  U  an 
Inspiration  to  those  of  Uttle  faith  and  weak 
courage  to  thrill  to  the  dramatic  birth  and 
the  heroic  survival  and  magnificent  progress 
of  what  a  small  population  of  diverse  origins 
but  common  ferver  and  faith  can  make  of 
a  barren  land  surrounded  by  savagely  hostile 
neighbors  determined  upon  their  destruction. 

When  three  Americans  departing  from 
Florida  have  Just  circled  the  moon  and 
landed  .safely  back  home  exhibiting  the  ca- 
pacity pt.the  human  mind  and  body  to  per- 
form miracles  In  the  material  world.  It  Is 
well  that  we  direct  men's  hearts  and  souls  to 
the  examples  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Israel 
as  to  what  the  human  spirit  Is  capable  of 
accomplishing  to  bring  man's  heroism  of  the 
spirit  world  to  the  level  of  his  gallant 
achievements  In  the  physical  world.  Surely 
If  man  can  create  and  harness  a  force  which 
will  Uft  him  out  of  the  pull  of  the  gravltal 
forces  of  his  own  earth  It  would  seem  that 
If  he  will  to  do  It,  he  could  create  and  harness 
a  force  of  the  spirit  which  would  lift  him 
atwve  the  pull  of  the  base  forces  of  selfish- 
ness, greed  and  destructlveness  and  to  gen- 
erate as  the  mlghtleat  force  on  earth  recogni- 
tion In  truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  man. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt's  devotion  to  the  State 
of  Israel  was  symbolic  of  her  faith  in  the 
right  of  all  people  to  build  their  own  lives 
and  determine  their  own  destinies  In  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  prosperity  and 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  hu- 
man being. 

She  was  deeply  moved  by  an  experience 
she  had  at  a  camp  In  Germany.  She  recalled 
standing  In  the  mud  of  that  camp  for  Jew- 
lab  refugees : 

"I  remember."  she  wrote,  "an  old  woman 
whose  family  had  been  driven  from  their 
home  by  the  war's  madness  and  brutality 
I  had  no  Idea  who  she  was  and  we  could 
not  speak  each  other's  language,  but  she 
knelt  in  the  muddy  road  and  threw  her  arms 
around  my  knees.  'Israel.'  she  murmered, 
over  and  over.  'Israel.  Israel." " 

It  was  while  looking  Into  this  woman's 
weatherbeaten  face  and  hearing  her  plead- 
ing voice  that  Eleanor  Roosevelt  realized 
fully  and  personally  what  Israel  really  meant 
to  so  many,  many  people  throvighout  the 
earth. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  she  meant  when 
she  said  something  so  seemingly  bland  as: 
"You  gain  strength,  courage  and  confidence 
by  every  experience  In  which  you  really  stop 
to  look  fear  In  the  face.  Tou  are  able  to  say 
to  yourself,  'I  lived  through  this  horror.  I 
can  take  the  next  thing  that  comes  along.' 
.  .  .  You  do  th«  thing  you  think  you  can- 
not do.* 

I  remember  to  vividly  when  Mrs.  Pepper 
and  I  were  In  Israel  In  1950. 1  had  been  there 
In  1945  when  Palestine  was  still  a  British 
Mandate.  But  now  we  were  In  the  new  State 
of  Israel  and  had  the  privilege  of  an  hour's 
conference  with  Israel's  great  first  Prime 
Bdlnlster.  Ben  Gurlon. 

Prime  Minister  Ben  Gurlon  told  me  then 
that  he  didn't  know  how  he  was  going  to  do 
It.  but  Israel  was  going  to  take — and  find  a 
home  for — every  Jew  from  any  part  of  the 
world  who  want  to  come  to  Israel. 


And  last  January  when  Mrs.  Pepper  and 
I  were  back  In  Israel  for  our  third  visit  with 
a  group  of  outstanding  people  from  our  area. 
I  could  not  help  but  think  how  well  Ben 
Gurlon  and  his  devoted  followers  had  done 
the  thing  that  so  many  people  thought  could 
not  be  done. 

The  enormous  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  the  development  of  the  State  of 
Israel  seems  a  miracle  almost  comparable  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  on  land  by  the 
Jews  of  Exodiis  or  the  feeding  of  the  stanlng 
wanderers  by  manna  from  heaven  In  the 
wilderness. 

Everywhere,  one  sees  today,  the  evidence 
of  the  determination  of  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated people  to  build  a  great  state  In  a 
hostile  environment.  Not  only  has  there  been 
the  problem  of  the  Arab  states  which  can- 
not stand  the  comparison  with  the  successes 
of  Israel  or  understand  the  great  human 
resounSes  which  the  people  of  Israel  have 
unleashed  In  an  abused  and  largely  barren 
land.  There  has  been  the  enormous  prob- 
lem of  correcting  the  abuses  of  centuries,  of 
rebuilding  the  land  that  once  was  known  far 
and  wide  for  Ito  "milk  and  honey"  and  for 
the  riches  of  Ita  mines — the  mines  of  King 
Solomon — and  for  the  even  greater  spiritual 
riches  of  lU  people. 

In  the  material  terms  which  we  value  so 
highly  in  our  own  society,  the  State  of  Israel 
has  made  enormous  progress. 

Her  gross  national  product  exceeds  three 
billion  dollars  a  year  It  has  grown  at  an 
annual  rata  of  11  per  cent  during  her  first 
decade  of  existence  and  has  continued  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  highest  growth  ratas  of  any 
country  In  the  world. 

Much  of  this  growth  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  very  large  Immigration — bringing 
talented  people,  as  well  as  some  of  the  world's 
poorest  people — to  this  tiny  land.  Much  of 
the  growth  has' also  been  the  result  of  the 
receipt  of  over  five  billion  dollars  of  foreign 
capital  from  bond  sales  abroad,  contribu- 
tions from  Jewish  organizations  throughout 
the  world,  private  Investment  and  foreign 
aid — Including  approximately  $1.2  billion  In 
X7.S.  aid  to  Israel  over  the  last  two  decades. 

The  Importance  of  bond  revenues,  which 
this  great  Israel  Bond  organization  has  done 
so  much  to  provide,  has  been  inestimable. 
And  the  State  of  Israel  has  never  defaulted 
on  a  bond  issue  and  has  paid  off  some  $500 
mllUon  of  the  more  than  $1  billion  of  bonds 
It  has  Issued. 

The  per  capita  gross  national  product  of 
Israel  exceeds  » 1.300  a  year — by  far  the  high- 
est In  the  Middle  East.  Despite  the  great 
number  of  immigrants  who  must  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  small  economy,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  been  held  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rise  In  per  capita  labor  productl\-lty  has 
been  much  greater  than  our  own — Increasing 
by  about  5  per  cent  a  year  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years. 

But  the  thing  which  struck  us.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  serene  dignity  and  the  calm 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Israel,  was  the 
trees.  In  1950  Mrs.  Pepper  had  noted  the  ab- 
sence of  trees.  Now  everywhere  there  are 
trees.  The  Israeli  government  and  the  people 
of  Israel  have  planted  85  million  trees 
throughout  the  country.  They  have  also 
brought  water  to  the  desert  sands — even 
developing  techniques  for  growing  crops  In 
saline  water,  to  streteh  the  available  fresh 
water  supplies  by  adding  some  fresh  water 
to  reduce  the  salt  content  of  the  abundant 
salt  water  supplies. 

Now  the  fields  of  Israel  are  so  well  used — 
the  available  land  so  wisely  tilled — that  Is- 
rael has  a  surplus  of  food.  And  with  the 
solution  of  the  food  problem  It  looks  forward 
to  the  early  1970's  when  ita  fiourlshlng  ex- 
port trade  will  enable  It  to  achieve  a  balance 
In  Ita  critical  lmp>orts  and  exporta. 

I  am  proud  of  my  long  association  with 
the  State  of  Israel,  which  dates  back  to  the 


late  1930's  when,  as  a  Senator  and  a  mem- 
ber on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  began  to  work  closely  with  Jewish 
leaders  in  our  country  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Balfour  E>eclaratlon  and  the 
ancient  dream  of  re-establishing  a  Jewish 
homeland  In  Palestine. 

The  United  States  had  then — and  still 
has — a  great  humanitarian  stake  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  Today  we  also  have  a  vital  strategic 
interest  In  the  preservation  of  this  great 
bastion  of  democratic  commitment  In  the 
strategic  Middle  Eastern  area.  The  forces  of 
Russian  power  and  International  commu- 
nism. In  furtherance  of  the  old  Russian 
dream  to  dominate  the  Middle  East,  have 
sought  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  the  Arab 
countries  and  to  arouse  their  envy  and  reck- 
lessness against  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  great,  heroic  armies  of  Israel  so 
gallantly  led  by  Ambassador  Rabin,  nave 
turned  back  these  forces — especially  in  the 
magnificent  achlevementa  of  the  Six  Day 
War.  But  the  Russians  continue  to  rearm 
the  enenUes  of  Israel  and  the  petty  poten- 
tates of  these  countries  continue  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  dynamic  little  de- 
mocracy and  her  people. 

When  I  was  sp>eaklng  to  the  great  and  elo- 
quent Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  Abba  Eban. 
in  Jerusalem  In  January,  he  said:  "You 
know  we  are  relying  upon  the  United  States 
to  keep  Russia  from  .iggresslng  upon  us." 
In  view  of  Russia's  persistent  threat  to  Is- 
rael and  the  determined  and  savage  bellig- 
erency of  the  Arab  States  against  her.  It 
seems  obvious  that  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  United  Nations  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
Middle  E^ost  and  the  continued  independ- 
ence of  Israel  and  all  countries  there.  But  in 
view  of  Russia's  attitude  that  appears  Im- 
possible. Hence,  either  NATO  should  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  Israel  as  It  includes  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  for  the  same  reasons,  or 
falling  that,  the  United  States  should  enter 
Into  a  mutual  defense  pact  with  Israel  in 
solemn  treaty  form  which  would  proclaim  to 
the  world  our  commitment  that  we  would 
consider  an  attack  upon  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Israel,  at  least  by  a  great  power, 
as  an  attack  upon  the  United  States,  Just  as 
we  say  now  to  the  world  that  an  attack  upon 
Greece  and  Turkey  or  any  other  member  of 
NATO,  we  will  consider  an  attack  upon  our- 
selves. I  have  Introduced  legislation  In  the 
Congress  calling  for  such  a  mutual  security 
pact  and  I  will  continue  to  urge  It  upon  our 
government  until  some  more  effective  method 
for  preserving  the  Integrity  of  Israel  and 
I>eace  In  the  Middle  East  can  be  foimd. 

I  am  pleased  that  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Lester  Wolff,  of  New  York.  I  was  able 
to  get  In  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  in  the  recent 
Congress  a  provision  directing  the  President 
to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  Israel  to  sup- 
ply Israel  with  50  of  our  latest  F-4  Phantom 
Jete  to  enable  Israel  to  defend  herself  against 
the  vast  supply  of  weapons  being  furnished 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  Russians.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  announcement  was  made  by  our 
State  Department  yesterday  that  an  Agree- 
ment with  Israel  for  supplying  these  30  latest 
model  Phantom  Jete  has  been  reached  and 
delivery  will  begin  In  1969.  I  am  hoping  that 
the  delivery  schedule  may  be  accelerated. 
We  should  let  the  Russians,  the  Arabs  and 
all  would-be  aggressors  upon  Israel  know  that 
we  will  supply  Israel  with  whatever  weapons 
she  needs  and  whenever  she  needs  them  and 
upon  terms  which  she  can  afford  to  defend 
her  security  and  to  enable  her  to  carry  on 
her  great  work  of  progress  In  that  old  part 
of  the  world  which  needs  to  be  stirred  to  a 
new  life  and  hope. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  believed,  as  I  believe, 
that  the  ultimate  hope  for  peace,  trust,  and 
cooperation  In  the  world  lies  In  a  strong  and 
committed  United  Nations.  She  was  a  real- 
ist; she  understood  the  vital  role  of  military 
strength   and   power   in   world   and   human 
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affairs.  But  she  was  a  fervent  spokesman 
and  defender  of  ttoe  cause  of  International 
brotherhood  and  cooperation. 

Once  when  she  was  asked:  "Don't  you  ever 
feel  depressed?  What  do  you  do  when  you 
just  have  one  of  those  days  when  life  doesn't 
seem  worth  bothering  with?"  And  she  re- 
plied: 

"Why,  one  Just  faces  up  to  it  and  goes 
about  one's  Job  " 

This  was  the  noble  spirit  (rf  this  great 
woman  whom  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  were  privi- 
leged to  know  our  friend.  I  shall  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  times  when  I  was  privi- 
leged to  play  some  small  part  in  many  of  her 
great  projecte.  We  shall  never  forget  when 
she  honored  our  home  as  a  guest  here  two 
years  before  she  passed  away.  Mrs.  Pepper  re- 
calls Mrs.  Roosevelt  dozing  on  her  shoulder 
not  long  before  the  end  as  she  rode  back 
from  Hyde  Park  with  her  from  a  meeting 
with  the  United  Nations  Association.  To  the 
end  this  admitted  First  Lady  of  the  world 
was  bravely  facing  up  to  all  of  the  ugli- 
ness and  brutality  of  the  world;  facing  up  to 
It  and  transcending  It  and  In  some  way  at 
least  softened  It  with  one  of  the  greatest 
human  splrlte  who  has  adorned  the  human 
race. 

It  was  as  Chairman  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  established 
in  1946.  that  Eleanor  Roosevelt  achieved  the 
immortality  In  the  hearte  of  mankind  that 
she  so  richly  deserved.  It  fell  to  her  to  Im- 
plement one  of  the  basic  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

"To  achieve  International  cooperation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  In  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

Under  her  wise  leadership  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rlghte  was  drafted 
and  proclaimed.  Then  came  the  difficult  work 
of  incorporating  these  noble  sentlmente  In  a 
series  of  International  convenanta  which 
could  give  them  the  force  of  law  through- 
out the  world. 

Nine  of  these  oovenante  have  been  ratified 
by  the  requisite  number  of  nations  to  bring 
them  into  force: 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  en- 
tered into  force  on  January  12,  1961. 

The  Convention  on  the  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Orga- 
nize became  effective  In  1950. 

Equal  Rem\ineratlon  for  Men  and  Women 
Workers  became  a  recognized  ?oal  in  1953. 

The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rlghte  of 
Women  was  made  effective  In  1964. 

The  supplementary  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to  Slav- 
ery was  brought  Into  being  In  1957. 

The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Force 
Labor  entered  Into  force  In  1957. 

Discrimination  in  Respect  to  Employment 
and  Occupation  was  given  international  dis- 
approval in  the  convention  adopted  in  1960. 
The  Conventlan  against  Discrimination  In 
Education  entered  Into  force  In  1960  also. 

And  the  Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  all  forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  be- 
came effective  In  1965. 

I  regret  that  our  own  government  has 
ratified  only  two  of  these  Conventions — the 
supplementary  convention  on  slavery  and  an- 
other the  Protocol  on  the  Status  of  Refugees 
to  which  we  have  recently  adhered.  I  hops 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  soon  to  advise  and 
consent  to  six  Conventions  submitted  by 
Presldente  Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson: 

1.  The  Inter-American  Convention  for 
Granting  Political  Rights  to  Women,  recom- 
mended by  President  Truman  in  1949. 

2.  The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  rec- 
ommended by  President  Truman  in  1949. 


3.  The  Convention  on  the  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation and  Protection  of  the  Right  to 
Organize,  recommended  by  President  Truman 
in  1949. 

4.  The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor,  recommended  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1963. 

5.  The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  recommended  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1963,  and 

6.  The  Convention  on  Employment  Policy, 
recommended  by  President  Johnson  in  1966. 

But  I  am  proud  and  I  know  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt would  be  proud  to  know  that  the  State 
of  Israel  has  completed  ita  ratification  of  all 
but  the  most  recent  of  these  conventions. 

A  few  days  ago  as  Colonel  Bormann  and 
his  intrepid  fellow  astronauts  left  the  moon 
and  started  homeward  200,000  miles  away.  In 
semi-glow,  orbiting  in  the  vast  emptiness  of 
space,  loomed  as  a  Uttle  orb  the  earth.  As 
Colonel  Bormann  gazed  upon  our  world  he 
reflected  upon  all  that  he  would  soon  enjoy 
again — his  family,  his  home,  the  beautiful 
country,  all  of  the  majesty  and  might,  the 
marvelous  things,  the  wonderful  places — he 
said  to  his  fellow  astronauts,  "the  earth  is  a 
good  earth  and  we  who  are  upon  the  earth 
are  all  there  together,  brothers  whether  we 
like  It  or  not."  You  and  I  know  that  ours  is 
a  good  earth  and  we  love  it.  But  we  know  also 
that  It  can  be  better  and  It  must  be  better 
and  It  shall  be  better  if  we  work  together  in 
the  spirit  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  the  brothers 
we  are  to  make  It  better.  That  is  our  task. 
That  Is  our  challenge. 

As  we  face  the  future,  then  let  it  be  with 
firm  faith  and  unfaltering  confidence  and 
ever  with  unfailing  courage,  always  assured 
that  by  walking  in  the  spiritual  footsteps  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Israel  we  can,  as  have 
they,  helped  all  men  to  walk  on  higher 
ground. 

A  CALM,  OBJECTIVE  COMMENTARY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1969,  the  Honorable  Paul  C. 
Wamke,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  International  Security  Affairs, 
delivered  a  very  able,  thoughtful,  and  elo- 
quent address  before  the  annual  com- 
bined luncheon  of  YaJe-Princeton-Har- 
vard  Clubs  of  Washington  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  This  calm,  objective  com- 
mentary upon  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
relations  with  other  nations  is,  I  believe, 
a  very  meaningful  contribution  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  by  Congress  and  the 
country  of  so  many  challenging  problems 
which  face  us  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations  and  people.  I,  therefore,  include 
the  outstanding  address  of  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Wamke  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  country- 
men: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Pact,  C.  Warnke,  Assistant 
Secretary  op  Defense,  International  Se- 
curity Ajtairs,  Before  the  Annual  Com- 
bined Luncheon  of  Yale-Princeton-Har- 
VARD  Clttbs,  Washington,  D.C,  February  5, 
1969 

■thank  you  Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  O'Brian, 
honoicd  guesta,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  Ejrald  that  you  are  all  victims  of  false 
advertising.  My  talk  today  was  planned  to  be 
sort  of  a  personal  retrospective  on  defense 
policy  and  national  security  as  I  saw  it  dur- 
ing my  term  of  service  in  the  Pentagon. 

I  had  hoped  to  speak  as  a  private  citizen 
with  all  of  the  answers  and  none  of  the  re- 
sponslbUlty,  but  due  to  circumstances  more 


or  lees  beyond  my  control,  I  find  I  still  have 
the  constralnta  that  necessarily  accompany 
public  office.  In  my  case,  however,  they  are 
quite  mild.  No  one  really  cares  If  you  are  a 
Hawk  or  a  Dove  when  you  are  clearly  a  lame 
duck. 

But  a  more  serious  disadvantage  Is  the 
fact  that  Governor  Harrlman  is  speaking  at 
the  National  Press  Club  at  this  very  moment. 
Not  only  Is  he  freer  to  express  his  views  but 
his  service  in  the  Intereste  of  our  national 
security  spans  about  as  many  years  as  mine 
does  months.  We  would  all  be  much  better 
off  If  we  could  have  his  speech  piped  In  here. 
As  you  know,  he  is  one  of  our  most  able,  ef- 
fective and  dtu-able  public  servante  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  only  temporarily  at  liberty. 

The  practical  effect  of  my  lack  of  change  of 
status  is  that  I  will  have  to  stick  a  little  more 
closely  to  my  notes.  Fortunately,  they  are  not 
too  long  and  perhaps  equally  fortunately  I 
find  that  what  I  would  have  said  to  you  In  a 
private  capacity  does  not  vary  all  that  much 
from  what  I  can  express  to  you  today. 

As  an  overall  theme  I  thought  that  I  might 
try  and  link  some  of  the  exhibits  from  the 
chamber  of  horrors  that  was  set  forth  In  the 
flyer  announcing  my  appearance.  This  list,  as 
you  will  recall.  Included  Vietnam,  the  Pueblo, 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  and  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia.  And  the  announce- 
ment, I  thought,  left  some  sort  of  a  hang- 
nail implication  that  maybe  none  of  this 
would  have  happened  had  I  not  been  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  would  have  to  concede  that  most  of  these 
won't  rank  high  among  American  triumphs. 
Although  we  have  not  lost  in  Vietnam  neither 
have  we  won  militarily.  And  although  we  re- 
covered the  82  men  from  the  Pueblo,  one 
American  was  murdered  during  the  outra- 
geous seizure  of  that  vessel,  some  of  our  Intel- 
ligence was  compromised  and  the  survivors 
were  subjected  to  a  year  of  brutal  mistreat- 
ment. Our  unexampled  power  was  unable  to 
put  us  in  a  position  to  deal  summarily  with 
aggressive  conduct  by  countries  we  dwarf  In 
size  and  resources. 

Nor  has  our  military  strength  enabled  us 
to  resolve  the  smoldering  dispute  in  the 
Middle  East,  or  to  block  the  unprovoked  and 
unjustified  suppression  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  stirrings  of  liberalism  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. We  have  to  ask  why  it  is  that  our  ob- 
jectives are  often  frustrated  despite  our  con- 
viction of  their  fairness  and  despite  our 
strength.  And  one  might  even  ask  why  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  this  amount  of  mili- 
tary power  if  it  cannot  buy  us  the  ability  It 
control  these  events. 

The  reasons,  of  course,  are  complex,  but 
the  answers,  I  think,  are  pretty  c]^ar.  In  the 
present  world  situation  we  must  deal  with 
circumstances  which  no  nation,  including  our 
own,  can  hope  always  to  control  and  to  direct 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  national 
objectives.  And  this  is  true  even  though  those 
objectives  challenge  the  Integrity  and  the  In- 
dependence of  no  other  country.  Our  na- 
tional security  Instead  derives  from  the  Inde- 
pendence and  the  autonomy  of  other  coun- 
tries. And  our  military  establishment  exists 
to  insure  that  security. 

Questions  about  our  world  role  and  doubts 
as  to  when  and  where  our  vital  Interests  are 
at  stake  have  long  been  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  scene.  In  recent  years,  that 
debate  has  grown  in  intensity  and  it  is  never 
easy  to  turn  these  questions  and  that  debate 
from  the  day-to-day  crises  to  a  longer  range 
view  of  our  security  interests  and  toward 
lasting  solutions.  I  don't  expect  to  be  able 
to  do  it  today.  But  nonetheless  I  would  like 
to  try. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  first  requirement  of 
our  defense  establishment  and  Indeed  of  the 
government  as  a  whole  Is  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  nation.  However,  today  this 
security  depends  not  only  on  the  resources 
we  are  prepared  to  commit  for  the  national 
defense  and  the  resourcefulness  with  which 
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we  UA«  thcMe  resources  It  depends  alao  on 
the  capabUlUes  and  the  determlnAtion  of  our 
potentlai  adveraarlea  and  on  tb«  awesome 
^rowtb  In  military  technology- 
One  compelling  example  I  believe  Ultis- 
trates  the  increasing  dominance  of  these  two 
latter  factors.  With  the  technology  of  long- 
razige  balllsUc  missiles  and  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  given  the  slae  of  the  Soviet 
economy  and  the  determination  of  her 
1— ilsrs  to  have  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent, 
«•  e»n  do  nothing  that  will  deprive  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  capability  of  killing  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  They  could  rend  the 
fabric  of  our  society  at  any  time  within  30 
minutes  after  a  decision  to  launch.  We  have 
bad  to  oondude  reluctantly  and  after  hard 
aoAlysls  that  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
against  a  sophisticated  Soviet  attack  U  pres- 
ently unattainable.  So  that  in  today's  nu- 
clear world,  we  are  dependent  upon  influenc- 
ing intentions  rather  than  on  frustrating 
capablllUes.  At  least  this  Is  true  In  the  case 
of  the  other  major  power. 

Because  of  this  need  to  Influence  Inten- 
tions, there  has  had  to  come  a  much  closer 
linking  of  our  diplomacy  with  our  mili- 
tary tftrktegy.  As  a  newcomer  In  this  fleld, 
r  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  the  de- 
gree of  coop>eratlon  and  consultation  that 
exists  between  the  Departznents  of  State 
and  Defense  I  have  been  eq\ially  pleased  to 
And  that — contrary  to  the  popular  myth — 
the  Defense  Department  disputes  don't  de- 
velop typically  from  a  military-civilian  split. 
Our  diplomacy  cannot  proceed  without  ref- 
erence to  our  military  capability.  And  the 
development  and  the  deployment  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  cannot  be  divorced  from  our 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

We  have  three  and  one-half  million  Amer- 
icans under  arms;  of  that  number,  one  and 
one-half  million  are  stationed  outside  the 
country.  They  support  there  eight  collective 
security  treaties  with  43  nations,  and  the 
very  existence  of  these  forces  Is  In  Itself  a 
cardinal  fact  of  our  foreign  policy.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  determination  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  is  and  must  remain  a  mixed  polit- 
ical-military Issue. 

Over  one -half  of  thoee  overseas  military 
personnel  are  now  located  In  Southeast  .\sla 
and  their  presence  there  has  occasioned  per- 
haps the  bitterest  internal  debates  of  our 
history.  In  my  view,  however,  these  debates 
should  center  on  priorities  and  on  price 
rather  than  on  the  propriety  of  ovir  objec- 
tives. What  we  have  sought  to  achieve  there 
la  something  different  than  empire,  some- 
thing different  than  economic  gain.  We  have 
sought  to  achieve  the  right  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  determine  their  own 
political  future,  and  we  have  felt  that  this 
objective  was  consistent  with  the  kind  of  a 
world  In  which  a  country  such  as  ours  could 
continue  to  prosper. 

We  have  recognized  that  this  limited  ob- 
jective wo\iId  not  warrant  the  application 
of  unlimited  force  which  could  lead  us  Into 
a  much  wider  conflict.  Accordingly,  we  have 
not  pursued  enemy  forces  across  national 
boundaries  and  we  haven't  attempted  to  oc- 
cupy and  conquer  North  Vietnam.  And  un- 
der the  conditions  of  Instability  that  exist 
In  South  Vietnam,  these  prudent  restrictions 
have  made  It  Inevitable  that  we  try  to  find 
a  settlement  rather  than  a  military  solution. 
Now  finally,  despite  the  prefatory  bombast 
which  Is  about  all  we  have  received  from 
the  other  side  thus  far,  the  substantive  talks 
directed  toward  a  settlement  are  going  on  In 
Paris. 

In  regard  to  our  foreign  policy,  we  have 
heard  of  the  "arrog«mce  of  power,"  we  have 
heard  of  the  "responsibilities  of  power." 
What  I  am  suggesting  today  Is  that  we  all 
have  to  agree  on  the  limitations  of  power, 
as  graphically  Illustrated  by  our  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. Our  military  posture  must  be  and 
It  Is  sufficiently  strong  to  deter  or  to  repel 
any  attack  by  any  adversary  It  Is  sufficiently 
strong  to  protect  our  allies  from  external  ag- 


greaalon.  But  no  military  strength  we  can 
bring  to  bear  can  give  any  other  country 
Internal  stability  or  propel  It  toward  progress 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  own  people.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  as  elsewhere  In  the  lesser  de- 
veloped regions  of  the  world,  our  ability  to 
understand  and  to  control  the  basic  forces 
that  are  at  play  Is  a  very  limited  one.  We 
can  advise,  we  can  urge,  we  can  supply  fi- 
nancial support.  We  can  even  in  selected  cases 
buy  some  period  of  time  in  which  a  coun- 
try can  be  protected  from  external  pressures 
while  seeking  to  solve  Its  own  Internal  so- 
cial problems.  But  American  military  pow- 
er cannot  build  nations,  any  more  than  It 
can  solve  the  social  and  economic  problems 
that  face  our  own  country. 

In  other  Instances  what  military  force  may 
do  can  be  irrelevant  or  even  counter-produc- 
tive. The  Pueblo  episode,  for  example,  faced 
us  with  almost  unprecedented  provocation. 
Our  men  and  our  ship  were  seized  in  inter- 
national waters.  Their  activity  had  beeni 
neither  unusual  nor  questionable.  For  eX'' 
ample,  our  vessels  and  Soviet  vessels  collect 
Intelligence  all  over  the  world.  The  Soviet 
vessels  come  within  three  miles  of  our  shores. 
They  are  safe  in  doing  so.  Moreover,  Intelli- 
gence about  the  operations  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  potential  adversaries, 
not  only  prevents  surprise,  It  can  prevent 
misunderstanding.  And  In  view  of  North  Ko- 
rea's avowed  Intention  to  take  over  the  en- 
tire peninsula  by  force.  It  was  certainly  in 
oxir  national  interest  to  obtain  such  Infor- 
mation as  we  could  about  their  operations. 

The  kneejerk  reaction.  I  would  suggest,  was 
to  strike  back  against  this  outrage.  We  could 
of  course  have  attacked  the  port  of  Wonsan; 
we  could  have  sunk  the  North  Korean  Navy, 
and  this  might  have  given  us  a  temporary 
feeling  of -vindication  but  It  would  not  re- 
store our  men  to  their  families.  Instead, 
the  likely  effect  would  have  been  to  sign 
their  death  warrants.  The  other  course,  and 
a  course  which  we  followed,  was  to  seek  their 
return  through  negotiations.  We  also  used 
diplomatic  pressures.  It  took  almost  a  year 
and  It  required  an  American  signature  on 
what  we  clearly  Identified  In  advance  as  a 
total  North  Korean  fabrication. 

But  our  fundamental  national  Interest'  is 
and  was  to  prevent  North  Korea  from  scor- 
ing gains  in  its  campaign  of  aggression.  The 
North  Koreans  had  hoped  to  damage  our  re- 
lations with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Instead, 
our  allies  accepted  the  necessity  for  the  steps 
that  we  took  to  regain  our  personnel  and 
militarily  we  left  North  Korea  worse  off  than 
they  were  before  their  theft  of  the  Pueblo 
and  their  contemporaneous  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Their  conduct  led  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  South  Korean  defenses  and  to  a 
$100  million  supplemental  In  military  aid. 
So  in  my  view  the  Pueblo  episode  demon- 
strates a  realistic  awareness  of  the  limits  of 
military  power,  and  the  proper  use  of  other 
means  to  secure  national  ends. 

Turning  to  the  Middle  East,  the  chronic 
crisis  there  shows  the  uses  as  well  as  the 
limits  of  American  military  strength.  We 
cannot  expect  and  must  not  try  to  force 
the  resolution  of  the  ancient  hostilities  that 
plague  that  area.  We  can,  through  otir 
friendship  with  Israel  and  through  our  rela- 
tions with  the  moderate  Arab  states,  use  our 
good  offices  to  help  bring  about  p>eace  and 
stability.  It  Is  our  strength  on  the  other 
hand  that  makes  the  Soviet  Union  aware 
that  they,  as  we.  must  avoid  a  direct  military 
confrontation,  both  In  that  area  and  else- 
where In  the  world. 

So  In  the  Middle  East  our  military  power 
can  and  does  deter  military  Intervention  by 
other  outsiders,  but  It  cannot  Impose  a  last- 
ing military  solution  on  the  region.  Nor 
could  we  even  try  to  do  so  without  grave 
risk  to  world  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  accommoda- 
tion of  competing  interests  may  be  possible 
In  Um  Middle  But,  It  haa  to  remain  clear 


to  the  Soviet  Union  that  any  Incursions  on 
the  security  of  Western  Europe  would  re- 
quire our  military  response.  Although  we 
cannot  make  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
honorary  members  of  NATO,  and  I  must  ad- 
mit none  as  yet  has  applied  for  admission, 
we  can  make  plain  our  legitimate  concern 
with  Soviet  military  moves  any-where  in  Eu- 
rope that  may  affect  the  security  of  our 
allies. 

The  Czechs.  I  am  told,  envy  the  Israelis 
on  the  ground  that  being  surrounded  by 
enemies  is  much  safer  than  being  surrounded 
by  friends.  And  the  concept  of  a  Socialist 
commonwealth  in  which  the  Soviets  claim 
to  be  free  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  any 
other  Communist  country,  should  make  a 
fairly  poor  recruiting  device.  But  it  also  has 
to  cast  a  chill  not  only  In  countries  such  as 
Romania  and  Tugloslavla  but  among  their 
NATO  neighbors.  The  Alliance  however  af- 
fords warm  comfort  against  the  rlEk  of  ex- 
ternal aggression. 

In  trying  to  review  my  much  too-brief  ex- 
perience and  trying  to  think  ahead,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
various  components  of  our  national  security 
change  in  today's  world.  Thinking  ahead,  a 
likely  target  date  would  be  the  year  2000, 
which  Is  now  only  31  short  years  away.  But  If 
we  think  back  to  31  years  ago,  we  can  see. 
I  believe,  the  unlikelihood  of  trying  to  base 
a  secxirlty  poUcy  on  that  type  of  long-range 
prediction. 

In  the  year  1938.  for  example,  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  IT.  It  would  have  been 
Impossible  to  predict.  I  suggest,  that  31  yean 
later  our  participation  in  an  Atlantic  mili- 
tary alliance  woiild  find  Germany  as  our  lead- 
ing partner  and  Prance  as  an  abstainer.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  predict  an  As- 
ian policy  which  looks  forward  to  greater 
Japanese  economic  and  security  Interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  guess  that  the  list  of  great 
powers  would  not  Include  a  single  Western 
European  country.  And  no  one  would  have 
thought  that  over  one-half  million  Ameri- 
cans would  be  engaged  in  a  land  war,  in  what 
used  to  be  French  Indo-Chlna,  but  without 
the  participation  of  either  France  or  China. 

So  that  I  would  submit  that  we  cannot  pre- 
dict and  base  policy  on  a  perception  of  our 
Interests  as  they  will  appear  31  years  from 
now.  But  we  can,  I  believe,  continue  to  im- 
prove our  posture  by  defining  our  objectives 
more  clearly  and  ranking  their  order  of  Im- 
portance to  the  national  Interest, 

We  certainly  can  and  must  do  a  better  Job 
of  reading  situations  In  other  areas  of  the 
world  and  analyzing  how  American  Interests 
there  may  best  be  served. 

That's  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  the 
present  time  in  the  continuing  debate  about 
America's  world  role.  The  outcome  of  this 
soul-searching  is  not  as  yet  clear,  but  I  think 
what  is  clear  is  that  the  government  will  not 
be  able  to  sustain  any  foreign  policy  for  very 
long  that  does  not  have  the  clear  support  of 
the  American  people.  Our  leaders  must  be 
and  they  are  responsive  to  long-range  shifts 
in  public  opinion. 

With  our  wealth,  our  power,  and  our  con- 
cern, we  have  no  choice  but  to  remain  in- 
volved in  the  world  and  certainly  no  policy  of 
isolation  would  rid  us  of  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear missiles.  However,  we  do  have  choices 
to  make  in  the  years  ahead  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  bard  and  difficult  choices  about 
where  to  take  a  stand  and  where  to  follow  a 
more  flexible  course.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
que.-itions  of  political  Judgment  on  which 
the  government  caimot  long  remain  outside 
the  bounds  of  domestic  consensus — which 
demands  of  course  an  Informed  population. 

And  a  final  lesson  of  the  past  three  decades 
Is  that  we  will  have  to  live  and  live  peace- 
fully with  the  other  major  Industrial  powers 
throughout  the  world.  This  Includes  not 
only  the  western  Eiiropeans  for  whom  we  feel 
such  bonds  of  cultural  and  political  affinity. 
not  only  the  Japanese  who  have  become  sort 
of  honorary  members  of  Western  Europe,  but 
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also  the  Soviet  Union  and  eventually  main- 
land China.  They  are  two  peoples  and  two 
societies  which  are  very  different  from  our 
own.  But  the  world  U  too  small  and  the  So- 
viet Union  now  and  mainland  China  poten- 
tially are  too  powerful  to  permit  personal 
distaste  or  Ideological  dispute  to  block  the 
way  to  eventual  cooperation. 

por  example,  our  reaction  to  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  though  strong,  did 
not  prevent  us  from  continuing  to  explore 
matters  of  possible  mutual  Interest.  Although 
we  sought  condemnation  of  their  action  In 
the  United  Nations  and  pressed  for  with- 
drawal of  their  forces,  we  continued  to  pur- 
sue efforts  toward  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  and  we  continue,  after  some  delays,  to 
try  and  find  ways  to  proceed  with  talks  on 
the  limlUtion  of  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive mlssUee. 

With  respect  to  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  the  President  announced  this  morning 
that  he  was  sending  it  to  the  Senate  with  the 
recommendation  that  It  receive  speedy 
approval. 

In  Just  two  and  a  half  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  30  percent  of  all  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense.  I  have  seen  each  of 
these  three  men  face  valiantly  the  Incredible 
problems  of  national  security.  None  of  them 
and  none  of  us  can  hope  to  solve  all  of  them 
successfully. 

What  they  can  hope  for  and  what  they 
must  receive  Is  our  Informed  understanding, 
our  tolerance  of  the  Inevitable  miscalcula- 
tions and  our  recognition  of  a  shared  na- 
tional objective  which  Is  a  secure  nation  In 
a  stable  though  diverse  world. 


WHITE  RUSSIANS  OP  RICHMOND. 
MAINE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  put  into  the  Record  some  material 
telling  about  the  great  community  estab- 
lishment at  Richmond,  Maine,  as  a  whole 
community  for  White  Russians  by  a  very 
old  and  distinguished  friend  of  mine  and 
formerly  a  member  of  a  noble  Russian 
family,  and  now  a  great  American,  Vlad- 
imir Kuhn  von  Poushental.  The  Rich- 
mond project  has  become  a  refuge  home 
in  America  generally  for  White  Russians 
fleeing  the  scourge  of  communism  in 
Russia  has  received  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  Americans  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  great  project  required  vision,  courage, 
orpanizlng  ability,  and  determination. 
All  these  virtues  Baron  von  Poushental 
possesses  to  a  high  degree.  In  the  Janu- 
ary 1969  issue  of  the  Magazine  of  Maine, 
entitled  "Down  East,"  there  appears  a 
very  interesting  article  on  this  dynamic 
Richmond  project  in  Maine.  It  is  a  mov- 
ing story  proving  that  great  dreams  may 
still  be  made  to  come  true  by  people  of 
competence  and  character.  I  believe  it 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  my  colleagues 
and  my  fellow  countrymen  to  read  this 
stirring  article  about  a  noble  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  democracy  and 
our  country.  Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude this  article  for  incorporation  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 

Trz  WHTns  Rttssuns  or  Richmons.  Mainx 
(By  Isabel  Currier) 
Travelers  along  the  winding  highways  on 
either  side  of  the  Kennebec  River  sometimes 
pause  In  Richmond,  midway  between  Augus- 
ta and  Bath,  to  ask  directions  of  some  stroU- 
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ing  citizen,  and  are  startled  to  be  answered 
by  the  useful  phrase,  "No  English,"  spoken 
with  a  Russian  accent.  The  300-400  Russians 
who  reside  permanently  In  the  Richmond 
area  are  almost  doubled  In  numbers  during 
the  summer,  when  compatriots  from  the  cit- 
ies occupy  vacation  homes.  Despite  the  empty 
factory  buildings  along  Front  Street  and  the 
dozens  of  homes  for  sale  on  the  hilly  streets 
rising  from  the  river,  the  White  Russian 
colony  has  been  revitalizing  the  once-pros- 
perous typical  Maine  town  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Approximately  sixty  village 
homes  are  now  owned  by  Russians  and, 
sprawling  back  from  the  peaceful  river,  about 
forty  farms  In  the  beautiful  countryside 
have  been  reclaimed  by  these  antl-commu- 
nlstlc  refuges — many  of  retirement  age — who 
traveled  halfways  around  the  world  to  put 
down  new  roots  for  their  ancient  culture  In 
Sagadahoc  County,  State  of  Malr  e. 

The  2000  natives  of  RIchmon  I  take  their 
new  neighbors  for  granted,  whereas  the  new- 
comers respect  the  communty  In  which 
they've  found  refuge  and  safeguard  Its  In- 
stitutions while  establishing  their  own. 
Richmond  has  acquired  three  new  churches — 
two  Russian  Orthodox  and  one  Ukrainian,  a 
headquarters  for  the  White  Russian  Corps 
Combatants  In  America,  caviar  supplier,  a 
Russian  bootmaker,  and  a  Russian  res- 
taurant and  baker,  without  many  outward 
signs  of  these  establishments'  alien  quality. 

Strangers  seeking  the  Russian  restaurant 
and  pastry  shop,  as  the  most  accessible  of 
the  colony's  centers  In  Richmond,  will  find 
It  In  a  modest  frame  building  near  the  top 
of  Maine  Street  hill.  There  Is  a  display  of 
exotic  plants  In  the  plate  glass  windows,  and 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  proprietors — as  Is  often 
the  case  with  their  Maine  counterparts — 
make  their  home  In  the  apartment  upstairs. 
Both  the  sign  Identifying  the  restaurant  and 
the  menus  on  the  unadorned  Inside  tables 
are  In  English.  Along  with  borsch,  Stroganoff, 
pelmenl,  prljanlk.  perogls  and  other  en- 
ticing Russian  dishes,  the  bill  of  faie  lists 
such  standard  American  Items  as  frank- 
forts,  hamburgers,  french  fries  and  coke. 
"Yoimg  people  seem  to  like  these  better," 
explains  Valerian  Denlsow,  the  slight,  schol- 
arly proprietor,  who  bakes  the  pastries,  and 
proudly  offers  samples  to  his  patrons. 

With  his  wife  Arladna,  who  cooks  meals 
and  waits  at  table  with  the  air  of  a  formal 
hostess  on  her  maid's  day  off.  Mr.  Denlsow 
arrived  In  Richmond  three  years  ago  with  all 
their  goods  and  chattels  packed  In  a  car 
which  he  drove  in  eight  days  across  the  con- 
tinent from  San  Francisco.  A  forest  engineer 
In  his  Russian  youth,  In  California  Mr.  Denl- 
sow worked  successively  as  an  experimental 
gardener,  proprietor  of  a  grocery  store  and 
then  of  a  laundry,  "We  were  prospering,  but 
there  was  too  much  racial  tension  In  San 
Francisco.  We  came  here  in  search  of  peace 
and  quiet,  and  have  found  It  In  this  beauti- 
ful State  of  Maine." 

Although  both  of  the  Denlsows  speak 
heavily-accented  English,  they  strive  con- 
stantly to  Improve  It,  and  Mr.  Denlsow 
proudly  displays  a  framed  copy  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  presented  him  in 
Portland  when  he  became  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  "Our  language  and 
religion  set  us  apart,"  Mrs.  Denlsow  said,  "yet 
I  am  Russian  only  because  I  was  bom  there. 
I  W£is  only  three  years  old  when  the  revolu- 
tion caused  my  parents  to  leave  our  home  In 
Kiev  and  go  to  Siberia."  There  the  White 
Riisslans  under  Admiral  Kolchak  were  de- 
feated by  the  communists,  and  many  fled 
across  the  Siberian  boundary  Into  China.  "I 
grew  up  In  China  from  the  age  of  eight," 
Mrs.  Denlsow  continued.  "All  I  know  of 
Russia  Is  the  language  and  customs  taught 
me  by  my  parents.  That  is  true  of  most  of 
us  here  of  the  older  generation.  What  I'm 
saying  Is  that  we  are  only  people." 

Richmond's  town  clerk,  Tom  Borjesson, 
echoes  this  emphasis  upon  human  similari- 
ties and  considers  the  Russian  group  a  dis- 


tinct asset  to  the  town.  "They're  a  lot  like 
Maine  people — Independent,  industrious,  reli- 
gious, close-mouthed  about  their  affairs,  but 
courteous  in  answering  questions.  There  are 
more  highly-educated  people  among  them 
than  you  find  In  most  groups,  but  most  of 
them  are  average;  by  and  large,  they  keep 
to  themselves  and  never  cause  any  trouble." 
The  majority  of  the  Russians  In  Rich- 
mond, he  explalneUt  are  retired  persons  living 
on  pensions;  some  younger  ones  work  In  the 
local  shoe  factory,  some  In  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  and  others  are  very  successful  farmers 
In  the  outlying  countryside.  "There  are  three 
generations  of  Russians  here  now,  and  the 
younger  ones  get  Americanized  fast.  Several 
of  our  Maine  girls  have  married  ^Russian 
boys,  and  two  or  three  of  the  group  go  to 
the  Methodist  Church." 

Mr.  Borjesson  recalled  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Russians  rented  the  Methodist 
Church  dining  room  to  entertain  their  arch- 
bishop from  New  York.  "It  was  strange  to  se6 
all  those  beards  and  fancy  regalia  In  a  Metho- 
dist Church  In  Maine  .  .  .  It's  also  strange 
that,  although  many  of  the  Russians  speak 
several  languages,  the  older  ones  especially 
have  trouble  with  English.  But  then,  we 
Malners  don't  speak  Russian — don't  need  to 
In  order  to  understand  and  respect  good 
people." 

The  quiet  drama  of  the  White  Russian  mi- 
gration to  Maine  began  In  1952,  after  Vladi- 
mir Kuhn  von  Poushental,  bom  to  the  title 
of  baron  in  the  vanished  empire  of  the 
czars  and  later  manager  of  the  Helicopter 
Corporation  of  America,  chanced  to  visit  the 
area.  Five  years  earlier,  forest  fires  had  rav- 
aged the  Kennebec  Valley  and,  in  their  wake, 
many  farms  and  village  homes  became  aban- 
doned and  desolate.  Richmond  itself,  once 
a  thriving  Kennebec  port  with  gfeat  Ice- 
houses along  the  river  front  where  vessels 
loaded  cargoes  of  "frozen  gold"  for  the  for- 
eign trade,  had  been  struggling  for  decades 
to  find  other  Industries  that  would  keep  its 
young  people  at  home.  The  Great  Depres- 
sion, plus  the  fire,  almost  had  reduced  it  to 
a  ghost  town.  Then  along  came  Poushental 
who,  first  of  all,  was  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  landscape  and  climate  In  the 
Kennebec  Valley  to  that  of  the  region  around 
Moscow,  remembered  from  his  Russian  youth. 
His  life  had  been  almost  a  career  of  turning 
disaster  Into  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  here 
In  Maine  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  quantity  of  neglected  real  estate,  whereon 
many  of  his  homeless  compatriots  might  re- 
establish themselves  as  a  White  Russian 
community. 

Before  proceeding  with  his  plan,  Mr.  Pou- 
shental consulted  both  the  governor  and  the 
secretary  of  state  In  Augusta,  explaining 
the  background  of  the  White  Russians  as  the 
first  armed  opponents  of  communism.  He 
was  assured  that  they  would  be  welcome  to 
Maine.  With  these  official  blessings,  Poush- 
ental acquired  abandoned  farms  and  homes 
by  the  dozens  and  advertised  them  for  sale 
In  Russian  language  newspapers  throughout 
North  America.  The  response  was  eager  and 
Immediate, 

More  than  half  of  the  first  hopeful  mi- 
grants to  Maine  were  persons  whose  rootless- 
ness  began  with  the  Russian  revolution  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  Others  had  become 
White  Russian  combatants  during  World 
War  n,  only  to  find  that  fighting  for  the 
Invaders  of  communist  Russia  was  to  leap 
from  the  frying  pan  Into  the  fire.  Disillu- 
sioned with  Germany,  as  well  as  with  their 
homeland,  they  became  displaced  persons  to 
escape  repatriation  to  Russia.  They  flocked 
to  the  cities  of  hospitable  countries  to  find 
any  work  open  to  them,  living  frugally  and 
laying  aside  a  nestegg  to  finance  another  pos- 
sible enforced  move.  The  advertisements 
which  offered  coiintry  life  In  a  nostalgically 
familiar  landscape  and  climate,  also  offered 
a  miraculous  opportunity  to  become  home 
owners  In  a  community  of  their  own  kind. 
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ter  nmovA  from  tlta  crowded  lonellneaa  of 
tlM  dtlM. 

Mr.  Pou«hent»l"i  rUlon  In  promoting  •uoto 
»  community  broucbt  him  the  meana  to  «- 
tend  hU  real  •«•«•  »cUTlUes  to  Florida,  al- 
tbotigh  b»  8tm  la  a  •ummer  r««ldent  of 
Main*.  Recently  be  baa  been  made  an  bon- 
orary  dtlaen  of  the  United  Statea  and  bU 
aetalevemenu  In  the  Richmond.  Plttaton. 
Dreaden.  Bowdolnham.  Oardlnar  area  of 
Maine  baa  been  recounted  In  the  Congrea- 
Blonal  Record. 

The  compatrlou  who  came  to  Maine  to 
eatabliab  new  homea  had  earned  the  where- 
withal as  actors.  artUU.  Blngera.  dancera. 
buaineaamen.  teacbera.  farmers,  taxi  drivers 
and  factory  worker*,  even  though  a  number 
of  them — In  common  with  Mr.  Pouabental — 
bad  been  bom  to  a  forgotten  arUtocracy. 
The  late  Mlaa  LydU  Rennenkampf.  (or  In- 
stance, daughter  of  the  famous  CzarUt  Gen- 
eral of  the  Northern  Front  in  World  War  I, 
became  %a  interpreter  for  the  Russian  the- 
ater of  Maine  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Sherbakoff.  Miss  Rennenkampf  also  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Maine  chapter  of  the  White 
Buaalaa-  Corps  Combatanu.  which  named 
Prlocsaa -Vera  Romanov,  purchaser  of  a  sum- 
mer residence  In  Richmond,  as  Its  honorary 
president. 

The  purposeful  and  peaceful  "Russian  In- 
vaalon"  startled  Maine  residents — but  uaually 
in  ways  that  they  heartily  approved.  The 
American  Mercury  reported,  for  Inatance.  that 
a  newly-arrived  CoeaacJc  farmer  'walked  five 
mllM  to  the  village  store,  purchased  a  100- 
pooBd  sack  of  grain  and  carried  It  home  on 
bto  ahoulder."  Also,  as  the  flrst  colonlaU  In 
Maine  bad  done,  the  White  Russians  In  Rich- 
mond Immediately  eatabllshed  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  first  Russian  Orthodox  Church  In 
Maine  consisted  of  two  rooms  In  a  huge,  ram- 
bling old  houae  on  Church  Street.  The  houae 
Itself  was  presented  by  Mr.  Pousbental  to  the 
White  Corps  Combatanu.  a  mUltarUtlc  orga- 
nization, somewhat  comparable  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  whoee  response  to  bis  real  estate 
ads  made  the  Maine  project  an  overwhelming 
success.  The  combatanu  accepted  the  gift 
for  uae  both  as  headquarters  and  residences 
for  permanent  and  vlalUng  officials  of  the  St. 
Alexander  Nevsky  Foundation — the  formal 
name  for  the  Richmond  chapter.  The  two 
rooms,  lavlably  decorated  with  Icons  and 
palnUngs.  set  aside  for  religious  services  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Alexander  Nevsky.  served  aa 
a  church  for  the  commumty  until  19fll. 
Then,  the  members  of  the  Foundation  de- 
cided to  build  a  separate  church  edlflce.  They 
raised  a  fund  of  about  $20,000  and.  aided  by 
eager  volunteers  among  the  parishioners, 
completed  the  small,  but  richly  decorated 
church  which  was  dedicated  In  1961  by  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Archbishop  of  New  Tork. 

The  first  paator  of  the  Russians  in  Rich- 
mond was  Father  George  Gorsky.  succeeded 
by  Reverend  Afanasy  Donetzkow,  until  hU 
retirement.  But  a  group  of  parlahlonerr. 
moved  by  a  desire  to  keep  their  religion  in- 
dependent from  the  White  Corps  Foundation, 
urged  Father  Donetzkow  to  come  out  of  re- 
tirement in  1964  as  pastor  of  St.  Nlkolaus 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  This  was  estab- 
lished In  a  bouse  on  South  Front  Street,  pur- 
chased with  funds  raised  by  the  Independent 
group,  and  serving  both  as  St.  Nlkolaus 
Church  and  the  pastor's  residence. 

Much  the  larger  congregation  of  the  col- 
ony Is  that  at  St.  Alexander  Nevsky.  the  origi- 
nal church,  of  which  the  pastor  U  Father 
Nikolas  Kashnlkov,  once  a  member  of  the 
Czar's  Imperial  Guard.  The  aristocratic  old 
priest,  with  merry  blue  eyes  In  a  handsome, 
white-bearded  face,  assures  all  comers,  with 
apologeUc  brows,  that  he  speaks  "No  Eng- 
lish." He  Is  master  of  several  other  languages, 
though,  and  he  also  seeks  to  perpetuate  his 
native  Russian  by  conducting  Saturday 
classes  for  the  colony's  school  children,  who 
are  habitual  speakers  of  English.  With  other 


members  of  the  colony.  Including  the  Denl- 
sows,  he  also  aaalsU  studenu  of  Russian  at 
various  Maine  colleges  who  go  to  Richmond 
for  periods  of  conversational  practice  Vlsl- 
tora  are  welcome  to  stand  with  other  wor- 
shipers— the  church  baa  no  pews — at  Sunday 
morning  services  at  10  o'clock,  when  the  an- 
cient Slav  ritual  of  the  Orthodox  Mass  l»  cele- 
brated. Both  Orthodox  churches  In  Rich- 
mond hold  a  colorful  traditional  ChrUtmas 
party  for  children,  usually  on  the  Saturday 
or  Sunday  nearest  the  Russian  Christmas, 
which  occurs  this  year  on  January  7th,  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  Calendar. 

A  third  church  on  Pleaaant  Street  In  Rich- 
mond Is  not  strlcUy  Russian  In  the  purUt 
semse,  since  it  Is  Ukrainian.  Theoretically 
under  the  JurladlcUon  of  Rome,  the  tlkral- 
nlan  Church  holds  Eastern  Rite  services  un- 
der the  Russian  episcopate  in  America.  "Our 
three  churches  may  lead  people  to  believe 
that  we  Russians  In  Richmond  do  not  always 
agree  among  ourselves,"  Eugene  Sherbakoff. 
official  Russian  Interpreter  for  the  SUte  Wel- 
fare Department  and  other  groups,  remarked 
drtly. 

Eugene  Sherbakoff  U  one  of  the  most  artic- 
ulate Russians  In  Maine — not  alone  because 
of  his  command  of  the  language,  but  also  by 
virtue  of  hU  long  experience  as  a  profes- 
sional actor  and  director  of  drama.  HU  ca- 
reer, which  began  at  theatrical  school  in  hU 
native  Odessa,  extended  throughout  eastern 
Europe  but  was  Interrupted  by  active  service 
with  the  White  Army,  several  arduous  years 
In  a  German  work  camp,  and  finally  with  a 
term  of  enlistment  In  the  American  army. 
In  1948  he  began  an  off-Broadway  revival  of 
the  Russian  theater  in  New  York,  which  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Poiuhentals  advertisement 
of  the  Russian  colony  In  Maine  caught  bis 
eye  in  1968  Sherbakoff's  wife  Alexandra,  both 
a  ballerina  and  a  concert  singer  In  her  Rus- 
sian youth,  had  developed  a  chronic  lllnesa 
from  labor  Imposed  om  her  In  a  German  fac- 
tory, and  the  promise  of  camaraderie,  pros- 
perity, and  the  pxire  air  of  a  famUlar  climate 
seemed  Irresistible. 

Once  In  Maine.  Mr.  Sherbakoff  organized  a 
group  of  Russian  players,  an  artistic  venture 
dependent  upon  the  late  Miss  Rennen- 
kampf's  interpretive  narrations,  which  could 
not  be  continued  after  her  demise.  But  Sher- 
bakoff has  directed  and  participated  In  col- 
lege theatricals,  such  as  a  production  of 
CriTM  and  Punishment  at  Bowdoln,  where  he 
played  the  part  of  Inspector  General. 

The  ebullient  Mr.  Sherbakoff  says  that  It 
Is  second  nature  to  all  White  Russians  to 
find  the  talent  for  something  In  demand.  In- 
stead of  mourning  the  lack  of  demand  for  an 
already  developed  talent.  With  his  hopes  for 
a  highly  succeeaful  Russian  theater  In  Maine 
unrealized,  he  cheerfully  donned  a  hobbyist's 
chef's  hat  and  began  producing  pastriea 
(there  are  144  flaky  layers  in  hU  apple  turn- 
overs) and  smorgasborda  for  the  Worster 
Hoxise  m  HalloweU.  With  equal  good  cheer. 
meanwhUe.  his  charming  and  cultivated  wife 
went  to  work  in  the  shoe  factory  In  Richmond 
where,  she  says  happily,  "I've  had  the  chance 
to  reaUy  know  and  be  accepted  by  fellow 
workers.  And  I  lUe  them;  I  think  111  be 
sorry  when  lU  time  to  retire. 

Now  in  his  seventies.  Mr.  Sherbakoff  has 
reUred,  except  for  his  official  services  as 
an  Interpreter — for  the  Russian-American 
Penalon  Aasoclatlon.  as  well  aa  State  depart- 
menU.  He  also  is  Richmond  correspondent 
for  the  Kennebec  Journal.  But  he  Is  busy 
all  the  time  with  unofficial  choree  of  Inter- 
pretation, to  smoothe  the  way  of  his  non- 
EnglUh  speaking  coimtrymen  who  might  be 
haled  Into  court,  for  Instance,  for  speeding. 
His  busiest  time  U  right  after  mall  dellv- 
erlee,  when  compatrloU  bring  their  letters 
to  him  to  translate.  The  Sherbakoff's  hospit- 
able home  on  Front  Street  U  a  sort  of  In- 
formal public  relations  bureau  for  Russians 
of  the  entire  area. 


They  ai«  excited  about  the  successes  of 
others  such  as  the  Gradsky  brothers'  poultry 
farm  near  Bowdolnham.  with  100,000  chick- 
ens, and  that  of  the  Lupuschenko  family. 
whoee  son  married  a  Maine  girl.  Without  chiu 
dren  of  their  own,  they  take  pride  in  Olga 
Taranko's  position  as  a  teacher  In  Gardiner, 
and  In  the  EnglUh  language  coursea  she  con- 
ducU  for  her  people  In  Richmond.  "Her 
brother  Vladimir,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  and  U  now  fighting  in 
Vietnam,"  Mrs.  Sherbakoff  said,  "but  we 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  proud  of  these 
people — and  of  about  sixty  Russian  children 
in  the  public  schools  here,  who  are  all  ac- 
claimed as  good  studenU.  The  entire  com- 
munity U  proud  of  what  our  people  accom- 
plish In  Maine,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
make  us  welcome." 

Newcomers  to  the  colony  continue  to  arrive. 
A  recent  one  U  the  Ukrainian  artUt,  Seweryn 
Boraczok,  widely  acclaimed  both  In  Europe 
and  America  for  his  adaptation  of  ancient 
Byzantine  art  to  modern  mediums,  using 
glass  and  small  stones  for  stunning  mosaics 
and  ImlUUoDS  of  stained  glass. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  another  fine  article 
paying  a  great  tribute  to  Baron  von 
Poushental  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Richmond  project  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 6  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  magazine 
section,  published  weekly  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  of 
Washington,  D.C.  I  also  commend  this 
very  fine  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  include 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  following  these 
remarks : 

Bakon   Vladimik  Kuhn  von   Poushental— 
Realtor 
Russia  lives  again,  not  on  the  windswept 
steppes  of  Cenual  Asia,  but  on  the  snowy, 
sometimes  bitter  landscape  of  Maine. 

Here,  along,  the  shores  of  the  Kennebec 
River,  the  ancient  Russian  ways,  customs, 
religion,  and  language  flourish  aa  though  un- 
interrupted by  the  cataclysm  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

The  commiuilty  of  more  than  100  families 
In  Richmond.  Me.,  owes  lU  existence  to  the 
desire  of  a  former  Russian  nobleman.  Baron 
Vladimir  Kuhn  von  Poushental,  to  create 
a  home  for  Russian  refugees  from  commu- 
nlam  and  nazlam. 

This  man,  a  Realtor,  former  hunter  and 
aviation  executive,  following  a  personal  con- 
vicUon  that  "we  must  try  to  Justify  our 
existence  by  helping  others,"  formed  the 
Alexander  Nevsky  Foundation,  named  for  the 
Russian  warrlor-salnt  who  drove  back  the 
Tartars.  Through  this  foundation  and  using 
his  own  business  acumen,  he  began  purchas- 
ing abandoned  farms  In  the  Richmond,  Pitts- 
ton.  Dresden,  and  Gardiner  areas  of  Maine. 
He  had  visited  the  state  soon  after  forest 
flres  had  swept  across  the  land  In  the  late 
19408  and  was  struck  by  lU  similarity  to  the 
countryside  around  Moscow  he  remembered 
as  a  youth. 

Before  continuing  with  his  plan.  Mr. 
Poushental  conferred  with  both  the  governor 
and  the  secretary  of  state  of  Maine,  explain- 
ing the  background  of  the  White  Russians 
as  the  earliest  armed  opponents  of  commu- 
nism. With  official  blessings  for  his  endeavor, 
he  advertUed  In  Russian  language  news- 
papers In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
•telling  of  the  hospitable  people  In  Maine,  of 
how  there  could  be  true  Russian  religious 
worship  and  a  reconstruction  of  Russian 
ways,"  vm)te  Eleanor  Sterling  in  the  Spring, 
1967,  Maine  Digest. 

"And  soon,  in  small  groups,  the  refugees 
began  to  come.  In  the  manner  of  the  pio- 
neer generations  past,  they  brought  with 
them  their  own  customs,  theU  own  lan- 
guage, their  own  religion.  But  they  also 
brought  with  them  one  great  variation  ^n 
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the  pioneering  theme.  More  than  half  of 
them  were  retired  pensioners  living  on  social 
security  and  private  funds.  They  came  not  to 
create  a  brave  new  world  of  youth  but  to  buy 
up  deserted  farms  and  wasted  acreage,  to 
have  a  stretch  of  forest  and  river  and  garden 
of  their  own.  to  restore  the  sagging  com- 
munity while  spending  retirement  years  to- 
gether In  productivity." 

Some  who  took  up  residence  in  the  new 
community  were  Col.  Anatole  Rogoshln  in 
1955,  then  head  of  the  White  Russian  Corps, 
a  group  of  officers  of  the  old  Imperial  Army 
and  other  CzarUt  services  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  communUm;  Miss  Lydla  Ren- 
nenkampf,  daughter  of  the  famous  CzarUt 
general  of  the  Northern  Front  In  World  War 
I  who  was  executed  by  the  BoUhevlks;  and 
Princess  Vera  Romanov,  cousin  of  the  late 
czar  and  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  who  was  also  named  honorary  pres- 
ident of  the  White  Russian  Corps. 

"The  Russian  oommunlty  had  a  trouble- 
some beginning.  Archbishop  Nikon,  (hecul  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  In  North 
America)  with  hU  undying  faith,  was  a 
strong  source  of  help  to  me.  He  U  a  great 
learned  churchman  and  scholar,"  says  Baron 
von  Poushental. 

"We  had  trouble  with  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond from  the  beginning.  The  town  officials 
did  not  want  the  Russian  refugees  to  open 
their  own  church  and  were  told  'your  peo- 
ple should  learn  our  way  and  go  to  our 
churches.'  Our  people  spoke  no  EnglUh — 
the  younger  people  of  today  are  the  only  ones 
who  do  not  speak  their  native  tongue  ex- 
clusively— our  people  only  knew  their  pray- 
ers In  Slavic,  and  they  like  to  stand  up  dur- 
ing the  services.  ArchbUhop  Nikon  went  to  all 
clergymen.  Catholic,  Methodist,  Baptist.  .  .  . 
and  with  their  help,  we  eetablUhed  our 
own  church,  the  first  In  the  state  of  Maine," 
he  says. 

Today,  there  are  two  Riuslan  Orthodox 
Churches  and  one  Ukrainian  Church  (East- 
ern Rite)  In  Richmond. 

"The  community  has  remained  as  It 
began — foreign  as  In  the  'old  country.'  The 
people  have  their  own  social  activities  along 
with  their  church  work;  their  own  busi- 
nesses and  shops;  they  stay  pretty  much  to 
thenuelves  In  their  own  community  and  do 
not  depend  on  others.  They  are  happy  people 
and  content  to  be  free  in  America  away  from 
the  dictates  of  anyone — and  especially  the 
commiinUts." 

Baron  von  Poiuhental  waa  bom  in  1899  In 
TlflU,  Russia,  son  of  a  general  In  the  Czar's 
Military  Engineering  Corps  and  grandson  of 
the  Ataman  (chief)  of  all  the  Don  Cossacks. 
During  bU  youth,  the  family  lived  In  Kiev, 
where  he  attended  the  Polytechnlcal  Insti- 
tute, and  In  St.  Petersburg. 

At  age  16,  he  Joined  the  Imperial  Russian 
Army  and  attended  the  Mlchallovsky  Artil- 
lery School  and  Naval  Aviation  In  Baku, 
Caucasiu.  He  was  one  of  the  first  combat 
pilots  In  the  Russian  Army. 

While  American  flyers  were  tangling  with 
von  Rlchtoffen  In  the  skies  over  Germany. 
Mr.  von  Poushental  was  making  bombing 
runs  over  the  drydocks  In  Constantinople  In 
the  country  he  would  soon  call  home. 

As  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Army,  he  waa 
left  with  nothing  to  do  when  Kerensky  gave 
the  order  for  soldiers  not  to  obey  their  officers. 
He  went  to  Kiev  and  Joined  the  White  Riu- 
slan Army,  and  when  the  army  was  routed  in 
the  Crimea,  he  fled  to  Turkey. 

In  Turkey,  he  shot  ducks,  geese,  and  quail 
on  an  estate  outside  Constantinople,  making 
a  good  enough  living.  Ducks  were  worth  a 
dollar  each,  and  In  a  couple  days  he  was 
able  to  shoot  a  hundred. 

"But  I  always  wanted  to  go  to  America  and 
play  Indian  when  I  was  a  kid,  so  when  the 
chance  came.  1  went,"  he  says. 

HU  American  career  began  auspiciously 
enough.  When  he  arrived  he  looked  up  a 
friend  of  hU  father.  Dr.  George  de  Bothezat, 
then  one  of  the  world's  ranking  men  in  avia- 


tion. Dr.  de  Bothezat  had  evolved  a  revolu- 
tionary theory  of  propellers  and  airscrews  and 
had  an  Idea  for  a  new  type  of  plane  \ulng 
bU  theories. 

He  was  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, and  he  built  one  of  the  flrst  helicopters 
in  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Dr.  de  Bothezat  left  the  government  to 
form  the  Helicopter  Corporation  of  America, 
and  In  doing  so,  named  Mr.  von  Poushental 
the  manager.  Success  was  shortlived  because 
Dr.  de  Bothezat  died,  and  hU  secrets  died 
with  him. 

The  baron  had  always  managed  to  turn 
disaster  Into  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  he  found 
this  in  the  neglected  Maine  real  estate.  HU 
success  In  promoting  Maine  as  a  home  for  hU 
homeless  compatriots  provided  the  means 
for  him  to  extend  hU  activities  to  Florida,  al- 
though he  U  still  a  summer  resident  in 
Maine. 

Realtor  von  Poushental  has  been  honored 
several  times  for  hU  achievements.  He  has 
been  named  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  twice  had  bU  achievements 
recounted   in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  1967.  he  was  signally  honored  by  being 
awarded  the  eight-pointed  Maltese  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeriualem,  a  sover- 
eign religious  and  military  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  cross  U  one  of  the 
organizations  highest  honors.  He  also  was 
Invited  to  Join  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

A  member  of  the  Andoscroggln  Board  of 
Realtors,  he  U  president  of  Kennebec  Realty, 
Incorporated,  in  Gardiner,  Me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  tribute  to  my 
friend,  Baron  von  Poushental,  for 
whose  genius  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  his  persecuted  fellow  country- 
men and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  made 
this  Richmond  project  in  Maine,  is  an 
article  in  the  Miami  News,  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  of  December  14,  1968. 

I  include  this  article,  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  who  read  the  Record,  in  the  Record 
foUowmg  my  remarks: 

Russian  Baron  Starts  U.S.  Town  fob 

Countrymen 

(By  Louise  Leyden) 

A  Russian  nobleman  who  lost  hU  fortune 
when  he  had  to  flee  from  his  country  to 
escape  from  the  Bolshevik  Army,  has  been 
Instrumental  In  founding  a  white  Russian 
community  in  Richmond,  Me.  Baron  Vladi- 
mir Kuhn  von  Poushental,  a  resident  of 
Miami  Beach,  and  an  American  citizen  since 
1925,  not  only  started  the  community  In 
Maine,  but  was  the  guiding  spirit  behind 
the  establishment  of  a  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  for  the  immigrants. 

"I  felt  the  great  need  for  a  church  there," 
he  said  in  telling  of  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  "so  I  went  to  see  HU  Eminence  Arch- 
bishop Nikon  In  New  York  who  went  vrtth 
me  to  Maine  to  look  over  the  situation. 

"There  was  no  Russian  chxirch  In  the  state 
at  the  time  and  people  of  other  churches 
around  the  community  said  'Why  have  one 
more  church?  Let  them  go  to  our  church'." 

To  thU  Baron  von  Pousbental  replied,  "No. 
They  must  have  their  own  church."  After  a 
'flght'  he  won.  Today  there  are  two  Russian 
Orthrodox  churches  and  one  Ukrainian 
church  serving  a  community  of  some  l.DOO 
people  including  children. 

"Ttey  are  really  happy  and  are  thankful 
for  their  freedom,"  the  founder  stated  with 
a  smile.  "All  go  to  church  regularly.  The 
Russian  priests  also  teach  EnglUh  in  addi- 
tion to  attending  to  their  spiritual  duties." 

Baron  von  Poushental,  who  prefers  to  be 
called  "Val"  by  hU  friends,  had  prevlotuly 
bought  some  abandoned  farms  In  the  Rich- 
mond, Plttston,  Dresden  and  Garnlner 
areas — a  large  tract  of  land  which  had  been 
swept  by  numeroiu  flres.  He  gave  the  early 


setUers  who  had  come  to  America  mainly  via 
Yugoslavia,  around  500  acres  as  well  as  farm 
houses  and  some  horses  to  till  the  soil. 

Shortiy  after  that  he  began  working  for  a 
house  of  worship  for  the  splrltually-mlnded 
people  who  had  lost  not  only  their  country 
and  their  homes  but  their  churches  as  well. 

Baron  von  Poushental's  family  originally 
had  vast  land  holdings  In  the  old  Austria- 
Hungarian  empire.  When  hU  great  grand- 
father was  forced  from  the  family's  original 
home  after  helping  In  abortive  movements 
on  the  continent,  the  Czar  gave  him  lands 
in  Russia. 

"My  father  was  a  general  who  built  many 
military  establishments  for  the  Czar.  He  was 
rich,  but  not  as  rich  as  the  Russian  noble- 
men around  him.  With  the  coming  of  the 
revolution  my  whole  family  was  killed. 

"I  was  a  captain  in  Baku  when  Kerensky 
gave  the  order.  'Soldier  do  not  obey  officer.' 
When  he  said  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  so  I 
went  to  Kiev  and  Joined  the  White  Army  to 
flght  the  CommunUts.  But  in  1918  the  Com- 
munUts  broke  through.  I  went  to  Sevastapol 
where  I  took  a  boat  for  Constantinople,  leav- 
ing Riusla  with  a  couple  of  suitcases." 

He  had  sold  hU  rubles  for  $850,  the  last  of 
his  family  fortune. 

Now  in  Maine  where  he  spends  hU  sum- 
mers hunting  and  visiting  with  old  Russian 
friends.  Baron  von  Poiuhental  U  happy 
watching  the  people  till  the  soil.  raUe 
chickens  or  make  shoes  and  attend  church 
services  in  a  free  land — a  kind  of  life  they 
once  knew  long  ago. 

An  account  of  Baron  von  Poushental's  life 
was  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  18  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Claude  Pep- 
per. An  earlier  account  appeared  in  May  1967. 

The  recent  story  said  "to  von  Poushental 
(he  prefers  not  to  use  the  title  now)  as  to 
Dr.  Zhlvago.  the  Important  thing  has  been 
to  somehow  flnd  a  new  way  in  a  disrupted 
world."  And  this  he  has  done. 


TWENTIETH    BIRTHDAY    OP    THE 
NATIONAL  HEART  INSTITUTE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1968,  President  Johnson  met  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  with 
a  distinguished  group  of  guests  to  cele- 
brate the  20th  birthday  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute.  The  group  Included  Mr. 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Dr.  Philip  R. 
Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs;  past  and  present  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice; past  and  present  Directors  of  the 
National  Heart  Institute;  and  past  and 
present  members  of  the  Institute's  chief 
advisory  body,  the  National  Advisory 
Heart  Coimcil. 

Representing  the  Congress  at  this 
gathering  were  myself  and  the  Honor- 
able Lister  Hill,  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  who,  throughout  a  long 
and  illustrious  career,  has  fought  for  leg- 
islation and  appropriations  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  health  and  welfare  of  all  our 
citizens. 

It  was  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  at- 
tend this  celebration;  for  I  was  one  of 
those  who,  in  February  of  1968,  intro- 
duced the  bill  which  was  subsequently 
enacted  into  law  a.s  Public  Law  655.  This 
law,  also  called  the  National  Heart  Act, 
created  the  National  Heart  Institute.  It 
charged  the  new  Institute  with  the  tasks 
of  conducting  and  supporting  research 
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Into  the  causes,  prevention,  treatment, 
and  cure  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
circulation;  with  assisting  States  and 
other  agencies  in  the  application  of  per- 
tinent findings  of  this  research,  and  pro- 
viding training  in  matters  relating  to 
these  diseases. 

It  has  now  been  20  years  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  signed  the  National  Heart 
Act.  And  I  note  with  pleasure  that,  dur- 
ing its  first  20  years,  the  National  Heart 
Institute  has  come  a  long,  long  way. 

Prom  a  Hedging  institute  with  a  staff 
of  1 1  and  no  appropriation  to  call  its  own 
in  1948.  NHI  has  developed  into  a  major 
research  complex  employing  nearly  700 
scientists  and  supporting  persormel  and 
managing  aui  annual  appropriation  of 
more  than  $160  million.  In  addition  to  a 
sizable  research  program  carried  out  in 
Federal  laboratories  at  Bethesda  and 
elsewhere,  NHI  supports  more  than  2.000 
reaearcl). projects  at  universities,  medi- 
cal schcjals.  and  similar  research  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  Nation.  No  less  im- 
portant is  the  Heart  Institute's  annual 
outlay  of  more  than  $25  million  to  sup- 
port research  and  clinical  training  in 
the  cardiovascular  field  and  to  improve 
standards  of  cardiovascular  teaching  in 
medical  schools.  This  investment  is.  in 
a  sense,  "seed  money"  for  future  research 
progress. 

The  Heart  Institute  staff  and  Its  ad- 
visory bodies,  who  managed  these  re- 
search investments  over  these  years,  and 
the  American  people,  who  provided  the 
money,  both  have  many  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  the  results. 

The  store  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
cardiovascular  system  and  Its  diseases  ac- 
cumulated through  research  over  the 
past  20  years  far  outstrips  that  gained 
during  all  previous  years  of  medical  his- 
tory. In  fact,  dxirlng  the  past  10  years, 
the  flood  of  sdentiflc  and  clinical  infor- 
mation pouring  forth  from  a  multitude 
of  research  projects  is  already  straining, 
and  threatens  to  swamp  the  traditional 
maw;hinery  for  disseminating  this  infor- 
mation and  for  assuring  its  prompt  and 
widespread  application  toward  improv- 
ing the  health  care  received  by  all  of  our 
people.  This  is  an  urgent  problem  re- 
quiring solutions,  and  these  are  being 
provided  by  recent  advances  in  computer 
technology.  Such  an  "information  crisis" 
could  scarcely  be  envisioned  20  years  ago; 
and  this  is  certainly  one  crisis  that,  when 
resolved,  will  result  in  benefits  to  all 
mankind. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  dissemina- 
tion machinery  may  occasionally  creak, 
the  fruits  of  research  are  finding  their 
way  from  the  laboratory  to  the  ward 
more  swiftly  than  ever  before.  The  re- 
sults. In  terms  of  himian  lives  saved  or 
usefully  prolonged  and  in  terms  of  suf- 
fering relieved,  have  often  been  spec- 
tacular. 

As  recently  as  1950,  for  example,  there 
were  no  satisfactory  drugs  for  the  relief 
of  high  blood  pressure,  a  disorder  that  Is 
currently  thought  to  aJTect  between  17 
and  21  million  Americans. 

Today,  the  physician  has  a  variety  of 
clinically  proven  drugs  at  his  disposal. 
Not  all  are  effective  In  every  patient  or 
against  all  forms  of  the  disease.  But 


where  one  drug  falls,  another  drug  or 
combination  of  drugs  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Only  rarely  does  it  prove  impossi- 
ble to  bring  a  rampaging  blood  pressure 
under  control. 

Improved  diagnostic  techniques  have 
also  been  devised  for  identifying  patients 
suffering  from  high  blood  pressure  due 
to  kidney  disorders  and  other  potentially 
ciu-able  diseases.  Many  of  these  patients 
can  be  cured  or  substantially  improved 
by  surgery. 

These  advances  In  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment have  reduced  death  rates  from 
high  blood  pressure  by  nearly  50  percent 
during  the  past  10  years. 

Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic  heart 
disease,  once  a  scourge  of  children  and 
young  adults,  have  been  decreasing 
steadily  as  a  cause  of  death  and  disabil- 
ity. Most  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  can 
be  prevented  by  prompt  and  vigorous 
treatment  of  strep  Infections  with  anti- 
biotics. Heart  threatening  recurrent  at- 
tacks can  often  be  prevented  by  provid- 
ing continuous  antibiotic  protection  to 
susceptible  persons. 

Hearts  damaged  by  rheumatic  fever 
may  often  be  mended  by  modem  surgi- 
cal techniques  for  restoring  or  replacing 
damaged  heart  valves.  Today,  using  any 
of  a  variety  of  artificial  valves  or  valve 
transplants,  surgeons  can  replace  one, 
two.  or  even  three  damaged  valves  in  a 
single  operation  with  excellent  prospects 
of  success. 

Equally  impressive  has  been  the  prog- 
ress made  during  recent  years  in  the 
relief  of  Inborn  heart  defects.  Modem 
heart-lung  machines  and  other  tech- 
niques for  sustaining  the  patient  during 
open-heart  siu^ery  allow  the  surgeon 
time  to  correct  even  complex  or  multiple 
abnormalities.  As  a  result,  operations 
have  been  devised  for  the  cure  or  relief 
of  most  of  the  recognized  types  of  con- 
genital heart  disease. 

Atherosclerotic  heart  disease,  and 
acute  heart  attacks  resulting  from  this 
disease,  remains  our  Nation's  most  im- 
portant health  problem. 

Progress  has  been  made,  to  be  sure. 
Medical  science  has  learned  much  about 
factors  that  Increase  susceptibility  to 
coronary  heart  disease.  The  coronary 
prone  patient  can  often  be  spotted  early 
by  the  physician,  who  can  recommend 
measures  that,  hopefully,  may  avert  that 
first  heart  attack. 

For  victims  partially  or  completely 
disabled  by  the  crushing  chest  pain  of 
angina  pectoris,  new  dnigs  provide 
longer  lasting,  more  complete  pain  re- 
lief by  reducing  the  work  load  of  the 
heart.  A  recent  development  Is  an  elec- 
tronic device  that  provides  nearly  in- 
stantaneous relief  of  chest  pain  in  se- 
lected patients. 

New  surgical  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped for  Increasing  the  blood  supply 
to  the  oxygen -starved  hearts  of  angina 
patients.  In  many  patients.  Improvement 
has  been  dramatic.  Some,  who  were 
partially  or  completely  disabled  before 
surgery,  have  been  enabled  to  retxim  to 
work.  Others  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
sume activities  that  formerly  would  have 
brought  on  Incapacitating  chest  pain. 

Recent  developments  are  also  steadily 
Improving  the  patient's  chances  of  re- 


covery from  acute  heart  attacks.  In- 
tensive coronary  care  units,  specially 
equipped  and  staffed  for  the  closest 
clinical  supervision  of  the  coronary 
patient,  are  saving  many  lives  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  rapidly 
developing  complications  of  the  acute 
attack. 

Special  monitoring  equipment  keeps 
contlnous  watch  on  the  patient's  heart 
function  and  summons  medical  assist- 
ance at  the  first  hint  of  trouble.  New 
drugs  and  electrical  techniques  for 
normalizing  an  erratic  heart  beat,  effec- 
tive agents  for  restoring  a  falling  blood 
pressure  or  improving  the  performance 
of  a  flagging  heart  can  swiftly  be  em- 
ployed to  avoid  or  cope  with  circulatory 
crises. 

The  Heart  Institute's  new  artificial 
heart-myocardlal  infarction  program 
holds  promise  of  further  Improvements 
in  coronary  care.  In  seeking  increased 
medical  knowledge  of  the  acute  illness 
Itself  and  improved  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  medical  treatment  while 
simultaneously  working  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  heart  assist  devices  to  com- 
plement more  conventional  therapy,  this 
program  may  bring  about  substantial  re- 
ductions in  death  and  disability  in  the 
future. 

Many  of  the  advances  I  have  cited 
have  been  made  possible  through  the 
Federal  Investment  in  biomedical  re- 
search. This  investment,  wisely  man- 
aged by  the  National  Heart  Institute  and 
other  Institutes  of  NTH,  has  supported 
the  studies  of  outstanding  scientists  and 
clinicians  throughout  the  countiT-  It  has 
also  supported  the  research  of  a  com- 
paratively small  but  immensely  talented 
group  of  scientists  at  Bethesda.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  these  men  are  held  by 
the  scientific  community  Is  evidenced 
both  by  the  outstanding  trainees  that 
they  attract  to  the  NIH  campus  and  also 
by  the  numerous  awards  bestowed  on 
them  by  professional  societies  and  related 
groups.  And  very  recently,  one  member 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute  scien- 
tific staff,  Dr.  Marshall  Nirenberg.  be- 
came the  first  Federal  scientist  to  win 
a  Nobel  Prize.  I  very  much  doubt  that  he 
will  be  the  last. 

During  its  first  20  years,  the  National 
Heart  Institute  has  indeed  accomplished 
much.  And,  while  much  remains  to  be 
done.  I  have  no  doubts  that,  during  the 
next  20  years,  the  Institute  will  con- 
tinue to  acquit  itself  as  well— that  it  will 
attack  the  formidable  problems  that  con- 
front it  with  no  less  vigor,  imagination. 
and  skill  than  it  has  already  shown  in 
the  past. 

What  the  results  of  this  effort  will  be. 
no  man  can  now  tell.  But  there  are  am- 
ple groimds  for  hope  that,  during  the 
next  20  years,  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  will  be  largely  eliminated 
as  a  cause  of  premature  death,  disability, 
and  suffering  among  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th  birthday  of  the 
National  Heart  Institute.  Its  past  ac- 
complishments, and  its  future  prospects 
should  be  matters  of  considerable  pride 
and  great  hope  for  all  of  us.  For  this 
reason.  I  prop>ose  that  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  be  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Rscoro: 
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Transcript  or  Prockkdinos:   Th«  20th  Ak- 

NIVKRSART    or    THE    NaTIONAI,    HXABT    INBTI- 
TUTB 

Secretary  Wilbur  J.  CtoHBW.  We  are  here 
today  to  commemorate  the  20th  Anniversary 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute.  The  National 
Heart  Act  was  passed  in  June  of  1948  during 
the  Truman  Administration.  During  these  20 
years  the  Institute  has  distinguished  Itself 
with  a  most  Impressive  list  of  accomplish- 
ments. This.  I  believe,  reflects  great  credit  on 
those  concerned  with  Its  establishment  and 
with  Its  growth  to  maturity  during  these  past 
two  decades.  Many  of  these  Individuals  are 
with  us  today,  and  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
some  of  them  to  you  at  this  time. 

First,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  one  of  the 
men  who  Introduced  the  bill  which  became 
law  In  1948 — a  man  who  at  that  time  led  the 
effort  to  make  the  National  Heart  Institute  a 
reality — my  good  friend.  Congressman  Pepper. 
I  may  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  but  I 
brought  with  me  the  first  page  of  the  bill 
(8.  2216)  that  Mr.  Pepper,  then  a  Senator, 
introduced  on  February  26.  1948  and  which 
subsequently  became  law.  I  would  like  to 
present  this  and  a  copy  of  the  act  to  him 
today  In  commemoration  of  this  20th  Anni- 
versary. 

I  would  also  like  to  Introduce  the  man 
who.  over  these  many  years,  has  led  the  flght 
both  In  legislation  and  appropriations,  not 
only  for  NHI  but  also  for  NIH  and  for  many 
other  Important  activities  In  the  field  of 
health.  This  man,  who  has  made  much  of  this 
possible.  U  retiring;  but  he  leaves  a  great 
record:  my  friend.  Senator  Lister  Hill. 

I  woiild  also  like  to  Introduce  two  others 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  all  of  this 
work  possible.  First,  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker.  And 
someone  who  needs  no  Introduction,  Dr. 
Michael  DeBakey. 

We  have  here  in  this  room  a  glittering 
galaxy  of  stars:  men  and  women  who  have 
done  so  much  In  this  particular  area.  I'd  like 
to  Introduce  first  a  man  to  whom  I  have 
delegated  all  my  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  tremendous  work  in -the  field  of 
health:  Dr.  PhlUp  R.  Lee.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Those  of  us  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are, 
of  course,  very  proud  of  the  remarkable  group 
of  men  and  women  whose  work  has  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  we  have  been  mak- 
ing, tiot  only  In  the  heart  field,  but  In  many 
other  areas.  We  are  delighted  to  have  here 
one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  scientific  staff. 
Dr.  Marshall  W.  Nirenberg  and  his  wife.  Dr. 
Nirenberg.  as  you  know,  is  our  first  Nobel 
Prize  winner. 

I'd  like  now  to  Introduce  the  present  Di- 
rector of  NHI.  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper.  Dr. 
Cooper  is  the  latest  of  a  line  of  very  distin- 
guished men  who  have  previously  served  in 
this  post.  I'd  like  to  Introduce  these  former 
directors:  Dr.  James  Watt;  Dr.  Ralph  Knuttl; 
Dr.  William  Stewart,  former  NHI  director  and 
current  Surgeon  General;  and  Dr.  Donald 
Predrickson. 

Under  the  National  Heart  Act  of  1948,  the 
Heart  Institute  Is  charged  with  the  responsl- 
bJUty  for  conducting  research  Into  the 
causes,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulation; 
fostering,  supporting,  and  coordinating 
cardlovajscular  research  and  related  activities 
by  public  and  private  agencies;  providing 
training  In  matters  relating  to  heart  dis- 
eases; developing  more  effective  methods  of 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment;  and 
assisting  the  States  and  other  agencies  In  the 
application  of  these  methods. 

As  this  chart  shows,  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases are  responsible  for  66%  of  all  deaths 
In  the  U.S.  each  year.  This,  of  course.  Is  why 
the  Institute  la  of  such  great  Importance. 
Accounting  for  more  than  half  of  these  one 
million  cardiovascular  deaths  was  athero- 
sclerotic heart  disease,  which  claimed  659,000 


American  lives  during  1966.  Ranking  second 
In  Importance  was  stroke,  which  claimed 
201,000  lives.  Hypertension,  a  distant  third, 
caused  67,000  deaths.  Tne  remaining  173.000 
deaths  represent  the  combined  total  result- 
ing from  congestive  heart  failure,  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  congenital  heart  disease,  and 
other  cardiovascular  disorders. 

This  chart  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  NHI  during  its  20- 
year  history.  The  chart  begins  here  in  1950. 
the  year  the  Institute  received  its  first  ap- 
propriation. During  the  next  six  years, 
growth  was  slow  and  the  annual  appropria- 
tions remained  below— often  well  below — 
(26  million.  Then,  beginning  about  1967-58. 
when  Senator  HIU  and  Congressman  Pogarty 
became  Interested  in  seeing  what  could  be 
done,  one  can  see  how  the  appropriations 
have  increased  steadily  over  the  years. 

In  1963,  when  President  Johnson  took 
office,  the  budget  of  this  Institute  was  about 
$108  million.  By  last  year.  It  had  climbed 
to  more  than  $162  million,  showing  the 
tremendous  growth  that  has  occurred  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time.  Most  of  this  growth 
occurred  In  the  area  of  research  and  training 
grants. 

During  1967,  NHI  allocated  about  $127 
million  for  research  grants.  Of  this  sum, 
$44  million  was  spent  for  research  In  athero- 
sclerosis. This  Included  roughly  $26  million 
for  research  Into  the  causes  of  this  disease. 
$14  million  for  treatment,  and  $4  million 
for  diagnosis. 

The  $14  mllUon  allotted  for  the  study  of 
hypertension  Included  $8.6  million  for  re- 
search on  causation,  $3.3  million  for  treat- 
ment, and  $2.1  million  for  diagnosis.  The 
emphasU  here  indicates  the  Importance  of 
discovering  the  causes  of  these  diseases,  still 
largely  unexplained. 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  Introduce  our 
distinguished  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston.  who 
will  describe  to  you  some  of  the  Institute's 
specific  accomplishments  during  the  past 
20  years. 

Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  NIH  Is 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Heart 
Institute  over  the  last  20  years,  but  I  think 
It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  the  scientists 
at  the  Heart  Institute  are  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  group  of  scientists  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  research  toward  curing  and  control- 
ling all  diseases  that  threaten  the  health 
and  well  being  of  our  citizens.  Work  In  other 
fields  has  made  major  contributions  to  the 
Heart  Institute's  efforts;  and,  Indeed,  the 
Heart  Institute's  findings  have  often  had 
even  greater  applicability  In  other  areas. 

We  build  upon  the  advances  of  the  past, 
on  the  work  of  others,  and  on  the  fruits 
of  the  work  of  the  people  in  the  Heart 
Institute. 

In  pointing  out  some  of  the  highlights, 
one  can  look  at  the  problem  of  heart  disease 
due  to  Infection.  There  has  been  a  decrease 
over  the  last  20  years  in  rheumatic  fever 
and  rheumatic  heart  disease  to  almost  half 
of  what  occurred  In  1950.  This  has  been 
due  primarily  to  the  prophylactic  use  of 
penicillin. 

Similarly,  in  1960,  syphilitic  cardiovascular 
disease  was  a  major  problem.  T6day  It  Is 
essentially  ceasing  to  be  a  problem  In  this 
country. 

Hypertensive  heart  disease  remains  one  of 
the  major  problems  today;  but  one  can  see 
the  dramatic  progress  since  1960,  not  only 
in  the  decrease  In  deaths  of  all  ages,  but 
particularly  the  decrease  In  deaths  under 
the  age  of  65.  Indeed,  one  sees  a  decrease  in 
the  death  rate  down  Into  lower  age  groups. 
S\irglcal  procedures  for  correcting  certain 
kidney  disorders  have  made  contributions 
to  the  reduction  of  the  problems  with  hyper- 
tensive heart  disease,  but  the  main  contri- 
bution has  been  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  effective  blood  pressure-lowering 


drugs.  And  we  hope  that  In  other  areas  of 
heart  disease,  such  as  coronary  heart  disease. 
It  will  be  possible  to  find  drugs,  such  as  those 
that  have  an  effect  on  lowering  blood  lipid 
levels,  which  may  prove  to  be  equally  effec- 
tive. 

There  have  been  very  dramatic  develop- 
ments m  all  areas  of  cardiovascular  surgery. 
Indeed,  one  can  say  that,  over  the  last  20 
years,  this  field  has  developed  and  has  essen- 
tially been  perfected.  Here  we  see  pictures  of 
a  child  with  tetralogy  of  Fallot,  a  major  cause 
of  "blue  babies."  before  and  after  operation 
to  correct  the  condition.  Not  only  has  cardiac 
surgery  allowed  the  correction  of  a  variety 
of  congenital  defects  by  allowing  prolonged 
access  to  the  heart  Itself,  but  It  Is  also  possi- 
ble to  correct  abnormalities,  particularly 
stenotic  lesions  of  the  heart  valves,  due  to 
acquired  heart  disease.  In  this  chart  we  see 
the  decrease  In  the  size  of  the  heart  follow- 
ing the  Installation  of  an  artificial  heart 
valve  to  replace  the  mitral  valve  which  had 
been  damaged,  probably  by  rheumatic  fever. 
Engineers,  In  addition  to  working  with  sur- 
geons and  physiologists  on  the  development 
of  heart-assist  devices  and  even  total  re- 
placements for  the  heart,  have  also  made 
major  contributions  In  the  development  of 
artificial  pacemakers.  These  can  restore  nor- 
mal heart  rat»  and  rhythm  when  degenera- 
tive diseases  have  destroyed  or  Impaired  the 
conduction  processes  that  normally  control 
the  patient's  heartbeat.  Some  20.000  people 
at  present  have  such  devices  Implanted,  and 
about  10,000  addlUonal  patients  are  having 
pacemakers  Inserted  each  year. 

In  addition,  artificial  pacemakers  and  de- 
fibrillation devices,  used  transiently  after 
acute  heart  attacks,  are  saving  many  lives 
formerly  lost  to  arrhythmias  and  cardiac 
arrest. 

Another  advance  stemming  from  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  engineers  and  physicians  has 
been  an  electronic  device  for  relieving  pain 
from  angina.  Here  is  depicted  the  use  of  a 
carotid  sinxis  stimulator,  which  allows  the 
patient  to  push  a  button  and  get  almost 
Instantaneous  relief  from  chest  pain  due  to 
advanced  coronary  atherosclerosis. 

Now,  Dr.  Berliner,  who  is  now  Director 
of  Laboratories  and  Clinics,  NIH  and  who 
formerly  headed  the  NHI  Intramural  Re- 
search I*rogram  will  talk  in  greater  detail 
about  some  of  these  and  other  advances 
made  during  the  last  20  years  in  the  cardio- 
vascular field. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Berliner.  Mr.  Secretary  and 
distinguished  guests. 

Dr.  Marston  has  pwlnted  out  the  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
hypertensive  heart  disease  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  20  years.  And,  as  he  pointed 
out,  this  is  largely  due  to  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  high  blood 
pressure  through  the  application  of  new 
and  better  blood  pressure-lowering  drugs. 
In  turn,  the  development  of  these  drugs  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  increased  under- 
standing of  the  way  the  small  blood  vessels 
that  regulate  blood  pressure  are  controlled 
through  the  operation  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system. 

A  great  deal  has  been  learned  about  the 
ways  in  which  messages  are  transmitted  from 
one  element  of  this  system  of  nerves  to  an- 
other by  the  release  of  chemical  substances 
that  carry  the  messages.  These  chemicals  are 
released,  not  only  at  the  nerve  endings  in 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  but  also  in  the  brain 
centers    from    which    the    impulses    arise 

Scientists  working  in  NHI  and  other  in- 
tramural labs  in  Bethesda  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
the  processes  whereby  these  chemical  mes- 
sengers are  formed  and  stored  in  brain  and 
nerve  tissues  and  also  the  ways  in  which 
their  storage,  release,  and  action  are  effected 
by  drugs.  Indeed,  it  is  by  altering  the  manu- 
facture, storage,  release,  or  action  of  these 
chemical  messengers  that  the  drugs  which 
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%n  iM«ful  kcalnst  bypertciulon  produca 
tb«lr  effacta.  ^r  Ma  contribution  to  our 
knowledgo  in  tbU  field.  Dr.  B«mard  B.  Bro- 
dla.  Cblaf  of  tba  Haart  Inatltut«'a  Labon- 
tory  of  Cbamlcal  Phamukcology.  laat  jtmr 
racelvad  the  Laaker  Awmrd 

Howavar.  an  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Brodla'a  work 
Uluatrataa  tba  point  that  we  can  never  ba 
■ura  where  or  bow  some  piece  of  bailc  aden- 
unc  work  wUI  turn  out  to  have  practical  ap- 
plication. Thla  work  now  appear*  to  bava 
made  Important  contrlbutlona  to  a  moat 
promUlng  development  in  a  disorder  far  ra- 
moved  from  hsrpertenalve  heart  dlaeaaa:  a 
new  treatment  for  Parklnaon'a  dlaeaaa.  com- 
monly known  aa  "abaklng  palay." 

It  baa  been  found  that  dramatic  Improve- 
ment can  ba  produced  In  many  people  with 
thla  tUaaaiw  by  the  admlnlatration  of  a  sub- 
atanca  called  L-DOPA.  L-DOPA  la  a  precuraor 
of  one  of  the  chemical  tranamltters  In  the 
central  nervoua  system.  That  la,  when 
L-DOPA  la  acted  upon  by  certain  enzymea  in 
the  central  nervoua  system,  It  la  converted 
to  one  of  the  chemical  transmitters.  Thla 
particular  tranamltter  baa  been  found  to  be 
deficient  In  Parkinsons  dlseaae.  The  work  In 
Dr.  BrOdles  Laboratory  had  helped  to  focus 
altentnflron  the  concentration  of  such  trana- 
mlttera  in  the  central  nervoiia  system,  ao 
that  the  deficiency  In  Parkinson's  disease  was 
dlacovered.  In  addition,  his  work  showed  that 
the  tranamltters  themaelvea  cannot  enter  the 
nervoua  system.  To  raise  the  concentration 
of  the  tranamlttera,  one  must  administer  Ita 
precursor— in  this  case.  L-DOt»A— which  doea 
enter  the  central  nervous  syatem  where  It  la 
converted  to  the  active  subatance.  Thus,  thla 
basic  work  on  the  physiology  and  pharma- 
cology of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  has 
had  an  unexpected  payoff  In  what  promlaea  to 
be  a  remarkably  effective  treatment  for  a  dla- 
eaaa that  la  thought  to  affect  mora  than  a 
million  Americana. 

Dr.  Marston  showed  an  X-ray  demonatrat- 
ing  an  artificial  heart  valve  Uiat  had  been 
uaed  to  replace  a  diseased  one.  These  valvea. 
although  they  ua\iftUy  bring  about  marked 
clinical  Improveooent.  bava  b«en  plagued 
with  problema  owing  to  tba  formation  of 
blood  clota  on  the  foreign  metal  surfaces  A 
modification  developed  In  the  Heart  Inatltuts 
baa  remarkably  reduced  thla  difficulty  The 
aolutlon  waa  suggested  by  the  reaulta  ob- 
tained when  looae-weave  plaatlc  fabrlca  were 
uaed  to  replace  segmenta  of  dlaeaaed  blood 
veesels.  a  procedure  that  Dr.  DeBakey  baa 
pioneered.  Such  replacementa  become  lined 
by  the  ingrowth  of  body  tlaaue  ao  that,  in  a 
relatively  abort  time,  there  la  no  longer  an 
Interface  of  blood  with  foreign  material  and 
clotting  la  no  longer  a  problem.  The  aolu- 
tlon to  the  valve  clotting  problem  then  waa 
to  cover  tba  fixed  metal  part  with  woven 
plastic  cloth.  Thla  covering  encouraged  the 
ingrowth  of  tlsaue,  ao  that  the  blood  no 
longer  made  contact  with  a  foreign  surface. 
Continued  admlnlatration  of  antlcoagulanta 
to  prevent  blood  clotting  la  no  longer  nacw* 
aary  and  the  clotting  problem  La  almoat 
elmlnatad. 

Finally,  I  would  Ilka  to  deacrlba  another 
use  of  the  cardiac  pacemaker.  This  applica- 
tion originated  In  the  Heart  Institute  and. 
although  It  la  still  In  the  experimental  stage, 
baa  provided  Intereatlng  and  promlalng  re- 
aiilta.  This  la  tba  uae  of  an  electronic  davlca 
to  relieve  angina  pectorla:  that  la,  the  cheat 
pain  that  occurs  upon  exertion  or  excite- 
ment In  some  patlenta  with  dlaeaae  of  the 
coronary  arterlea. 

It  la  known  that  thla  pain  cornea  on  whan 
parte  of  the  heart  muacle  do  not  receive 
enough  oxygen  to  meet  their  requirements. 
The  situation  can  be  Improved  either  by  In- 
creasing the  blood  supply  to  the  heart  or 
by  reducing  Its  oxygen  requirement.  Since 
our  meana  of  Increaalng  the  cardiac  blood 
aupply  are  very  limited,  It  aeemed  worth- 
while to  direct  attention  to  reducing  the 
heart's  demand  for  oxygen. 


Fortunately,  In  the  Heart  Inatltute  labora- 
torlaa,  axtanalva  atudlea  had  been  dona  to 
define  tba  factora  that  determine  the  heart'a 
need  for  oxygen.  The  moat  important  of  thaaa 
had  turned  out  to  ba,  firat,  the  presaurea 
against  which  It  la  required  to  pump;  aecond, 
the  frequency  with  which  the  heart  con- 
traota,  that  la,  the  pulae  rata;  and  third,  the 
rapidity  or  force  with  which  each  contraction 
occura.  All  of  theea— blood  preaaure,  heart 
rate,  and  force  of  contraction — are  controlled 
by  the  sympathetic  nervoua  system.  Aa  a  re- 
sult, we  can  reduce  heart  oxygen  requlre- 
menu  acutely  by  reducing  the  Input  through 
the  sympathetic  nervous  syatem. 

Thla  can  be  done  by  providing  atlmull  to 
a  structure  In  the  neck  called  a  carotid  sinus 
nerva.  The  sympathetic  nervous  system  In- 
terprets these  electric  stimuli  to  mean  that 
the  blood  pressure  la  too  high.  Subaequently, 
this  nervoua  system  tries  to  reduce  the  blood 
pressure  by  dllaUng  the  blood  veaaels,  by 
slowing  the  heart,  and  by  reducing  Ita  force 
of  contraction.  When  It  doea,  the  oxygen 
requlrementa  of  the  heart  are  very  aharply 
reduced  and  the  pain  of  angina  la  uauaUy 
dramatically  relieved. 

The  picture  that  Dr.  Maraton  prevloualy 
referred  to  shows  a  man  who  baa  a  carotid 
sinus  stimulator.  A  transmitter,  worn  ex- 
ternally, beama  radio  frequency  signals  to  • 
receiver  Implanted  under  tba  akin.  Prom 
there  the  signals  are  carried  via  Implanted 
wires  to  the  carotid  slniu  nerve  In  the  neck. 
When  the  patient  feels  the  pain  of  angina, 
or  when  he's  about  to  undertake  some  activ- 
ity that  he  knows  from  experience  will  pro- 
duce angina,  he  turns  on  hla  transmitter  and 
hla  pain  la  relieved  or  obviate.  Several  pa- 
tlenta who  had  been  completely  Incapaci- 
tated from  angina  have  been  rehabilitated 
by  the  use  of  this  device. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  con- 
trlbutlona  of  our  intramural  program  to  prac- 
tical reaulta  in  the  management  of  heart 
dlaeaae,  emphasizing  the  way  In  which  basic 
research  has  contributed,  often  In  ways  that 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
worker  at  the  time  the  work  was  done  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  note  again  tba 
presence  of  Dr.  Nlrenberg,  whoae  work  baa 
provided  a  key  that  promises  to  open  many 
doora  to  the  future  of  biomedical  research. 
Although  we  do  not  know  yet  where  or 
when  It  will  find  practical  application,  we 
feel  certain  that  It  will;  and,  at  that  Ume. 
the  Heart  Institute  will  again  note  with  pride 
that  It  waa  privileged  to  aupport  and  pro- 
vide a  home  for  bla  work.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  Dr.  Theodore 
Cooper,  NBI  Dlreotor,  to  tell  ua  something 
about  the  future  of  reaearch  in  cardlovaa- 
cular  dlaeaae. 

Dr.  Thkoooes  Coopn.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Ber- 
liner. 

Mr.  Secretary.  Ladlea,  and  Oentlemen. 
In  a  aenae.  commenting  on  the  future 
challengea  confronting  the  Heart  Inatltute  la 
tantamount  to  reporting  In  some  detail  on 
our  apparent  fallurea.  and  In  particular  on 
our  failure  to  stem  the  rlalng  tide  of  coro- 
nary heart  deatha  In  young  men.  Aa  you  can 
aee  from  thla  chart,  there  la  no  doubt  that 
the  tide  la  still  rlalng.  Every  year  In  the  U.S. 
more  than  123.000  young  men — that  la,  men 
under  65 — die  of  thla  dlaeaae. 

Coronary  heart  dlseaae  la  a  complex  dlaeaae 
which  la  likely  to  challenge  us  for  some  time 
to  come.  Aa  an  Initial  attack  on  this  problem, 
we  have  some  promlalng  new  treatments 
which  we  can  apply  to  patlenta  now  suffering 
from  coronary  disease.  In  addition,  we  have 
been  mounting  an  attack  on  the  problem  of 
sudden,  pre-hoepltal  deaths  In  adulta,  be- 
cause these  constitute  about  half  of  all  pa- 
tlenta who  die  from  heart  attacka. 

Moreover,  we  have  gained  some  inafght 
Into  what  we  call  the  rlak  factora  whlcb 
are  asaoclated  with  coronary  heart  dlseaae. 
Much  of  the  Information  on  these  risk  fac- 
tora  baa    been   derived    from   a  population 


study  which  the  Inatltute  haa  supported  for 
the  paat  20  yeara  at  Pramlngham,  Massa- 
cbusetta. 

There  are  a  number  of  theae  rlak  factora. 
but  three  are  of  apeclal  importance.  Theae 
three  are  elevated  blood  choleaterol,  high 
blood  preaaure,  and  clgarettee  smoking.  And. 
although  we  are  not  able  to  say  at  this  time 
what  the  basic  mechanlsma  are  by  which 
theae  factors  act  to  produce  a  heart  attack  or 
coronary  artery  dlaeaae,  the  meaaage  here  la 
clear.  Namely,  that  high  blood  choleaterol 
levela  In  combination  with  high  blood  prea- 
aure and  clgsirettee  smoking  Increase  the 
chance  of  having  a  heart  attack  more  than 
five- fold. 

We  uae  a  acore  of  100  to  dealgnate  the 
average  rlak  of  having  a  heart  attack.  An 
Individual  who  haa  none  of  these  rlak  fac- 
tora— that  Is,  he  had  normal  blood  pressure, 
normal  blood  choleaterol.  and  la  a  non- 
smoker — would  be  rated  at  68;  thus  his  risk 
of  a  heart  attack  Is  leaa  than  average.  How- 
ever, if  he  haa  all  three  risk  factors  working 
against  him — elevated  cholesterol,  elevated 
blood  pressure,  and  the  cigarette  habit — his 
score  would  be  535;  hence  hla  chances  of 
having  a  heart  attack  are  more  than  6  times 
the  average  risk. 

What  we  do  not  know,  and  what  we  plan 
to  concentrate  upon  In  our  reaearch  efforta 
during  the  next  decade,  la  how  to  prevent 
heart  attacks.  And  to  do  this,  we  must  know 
what  the  causes  are  and  how  these  often- 
lethal  lesions  are  produced.  Some  of  these 
problems  can  be  attacked  now.  As  you  heard 
previously,  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  many 
new  disciplines,  like  engineering,  Eu-e  becom- 
ing Increasingly  available  to  medical  science. 
By  working  together  and  pooling  new  Ideas, 
resources,  and  techniques.  T  feel  sure  that. 
In  the  next  20  years,  we  will  find  some  of  the 
cauaes  of  coronary  dlseaae  and  also  of  con- 
genital heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure, 
and  chronic  lung  diseases,  all  of  which  now 
take  so  many  lives  prematurely. 

Hand  In  hand  with  this,  of  course,  we  must 
continue  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  treat- 
ment now  available  for  people  who  suffer 
from  heart  attacks.  This  we  plan  to  do  and 
this  we  are  doing.  For  example,  the  Instltuta 
is  attacking  the  underlying  scientific  prob- 
lems associated  with  heart  transplantation. 
And  the  Institute  also  has  an  active,  coor- 
dinated program  of  artificial  heart  develop- 
ment. Actually,  temporary  mechanical  assist- 
devlcea  have  already  been  used  successfully 
In  a  few  centers.  In  addition,  we  are  develop- 
ing, teatlng,  and  Improving  monitoring  sys- 
tems and  neti'  drugs  for  the  treatment  of 
the  disorders  of  heart  rhythm,  which  are  so 
often  the  cause  of  death  for  people  who  suf- 
fer from  a  wide  variety  of  heart  diseases. 

Let  me  re-emphaslze  that  treatment  really 
never  equals  prevention.  Treatment  and  pre- 
vention both  contain  many  difficult  prob- 
lems; but  with  the  continued  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am 
optimistic  that  substantial  progress  can  be 
made  toward  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
Secretary  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cooper. 
I'd  like  to  introduce  at  this  time,  two  dis- 
tinguished men  that  I  did  not  Introduce 
originally:  they  are  Dr.  Leonard  Scheele. 
former  Surgeon  Oeneral.  and  Dr.  Luther 
Terry,  former  Surgeon  Oeneral. 

And  now,  since  we  have  a  minute  or  two. 
Dr.  Cooper,  why  don't  you  tell  ua  what's  in 
the  six  exhibits  here. 

Dr.  CoopKB.  Here  we  have  a  left-ventrlcu- 
lar  bypass  pump  which  was  developed  by  a 
team  of  scientists  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
DeBakey.  It  was  one  of  the  devices  I  men- 
tioned which  has  had  successful  clinical 
application  under  bis  sponsorship  at  the 
Methodist  Hospital,  Houston.  Texas.  This  Is 
an  alr-drlven  device  which  supports  the 
pumping  function  of  the  main  ventricle  of 
the  heart  that  pumps  blood  Into  general 
body  circulation.  It  tahes  up  blood  from  the 
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left  receiving  chamber  (atrium)  of  the 
heart  and  pumps  It  Into  the  aorta.  The  pump 
can  assume  any  part  or,  If  necesaary.  all  the 
circulatory  dutlea  of  the  left  ventricle,  which 
pumps  whatever  blood  remains  after  the 
device  haa  Uken  Ita  share.  The  pump  Itaelt 
is  moimted  outside  the  body  and  can  be 
removed  when  the  patient's  heart  no  longer 
requires  ptimplng  assistance. 

Here  la  a  cardiac  pacemaker  of  the  type 
developed  by  Cbardack  and  Oreatbatch: 
pioneers  In  the  application  of  engineering 
technology  to  diseases  In  which  the  con- 
duction system  of  the  heart  is  so  interrupted 
as  to  prevent  or  Impair  effective,  coordinated 
contraction  of  the  heart's  pimiplng  cham- 
bers, ike  most  modem  pacemakers,  It  Is 
completely  Implantable  and  Is  powered  by 
long-life  mercury  batteries  that  require  re- 
placement only  every  2-3  years.  The  unit 
may  be  implanted  under  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
domen and  the  pacing  stimuli  conveyed  to 
the  heart  by  wire  electrodes  Implanted  In 
the  heart  muscle  via  an  Incision  through 
the  chest  wall.  Or,  alternatively,  the  pace- 
maker may  be  Implanted  in  a  skin  pouch 
beneath  the  patient's  armpit  and  the  pacing 
electrodes  run  Into  the  heart  via  the  Jugular 
vlen.  The  rate  at  which  the  device  will  pace 
the  heart  Is  set  by  the  surgeon  at  the  time 
of  Implantation,  but  can  be  changed  later  If 
this  proves  desirable  or  necessary. 

Here  we  have  a  mount  of  the  Starr- 
Edwards  valve.  Currently,  thla  Is  the  valve 
most  widely  used  In  cardiac  surgical  circles 
for  the  treatment  of  acquired  valvular  dis- 
ease, usually  of  rheumatic  origin.  It  has  had 
several  Improvements  over  the  past  years. 
One  Improvement  was  to  cover  the  metal 
struts  of  the  cage  with  a  loose- weave  fabric, 
which  encourages  tissue  Ingrowth  and  re- 
duces the  threat  of  clot  formation.  Another 
w!is  the  use  of  a  Ughtwelght  metal  (StelUte) 
ball  Instead  of  the  silicone  ball  used  in 
earlier  models.  "Hie  silicone  ball  tended  to 
erode  under  prolonged  exposure  to  blood 
flowing  through  the  valve,  eventually  caus- 
ing the  valve  to  become  Incompetent  In  some 
patlenta. 

On  the  far  right  Is  a  device  which  Is  called 
an  mtra-aortlc  balloon  pump.  It  Is  based  on 
a  simple  concept,  but  appears  very  promising 
as  a  mechanical  support  to  assist  the  pump- 
ing function  of  a  depressed  heart.  This  par- 
ticular one  Is  called  the  Kantrowltz-Avco 
pump,  developed  in  Boston,  or  the  environs 
of  Boston.  The  balloon  surrounds  the  end  of 
a  cardiac  catheter,  which  Is  Introduced  Into 
the  aorta  (the  main  artery  carrying  blood 
from  the  heart)  via  the  femoral  artery  of 
the  leg.  The  balloon.  Inflated  as  the  heart 
refills  between  pumping  strokes,  helps  raise 
blood  pressure  in  the  systemic  circulation. 
Deflated  as  the  heart  contracts.  It  reduces 
the  pressure  the  heart  must  work  against  In 
expelling  blood,  thus  reducing  the  cardiac 
workload. 

In  addition,  we  have  here  some  other  ex- 
perimental devices  under  development  both 
at  the  Institute  and  by  contractors  for  the 
Institute.  Now  over  here,  we  have  a  Kolobow- 
Bowman  assist  device,  developed  In  the  Lab- 
oratory of  Technical  Development  at  the 
National  Heart  institute.  Dr.  Bowman — I  see 
he's  In  the  audience  today — Is  director  of 
that  team.  The  device  has  a  rigid  outer  shell 
and  an  elastic  Inner  Jacket  fitted  aroiind  the 
pumping  chambers  of  the  heart.  Suction,  ap- 
plied to  the  outer  shell,  causes  the  elastic 
Jacket  to  expand  outward  from  the  ventri- 
cles, allowing  tbem  to  fill.  When  suction  Is 
released,  the  "elastic  recoil"  of  the  Jacket 
causes  it  to  squeeze  do'wn  on  the  contracting 
ventricles,  aiding  them  In  ejecting  blood. 

Another  device  here  Is  the  spiral  coll  artl- 
flclal  lung  which  was  also  developed  by 
Kolobov,  of  the  NHI  Laboratory  of  Techni- 
cal Development.  This  device  features  a 
membranous  envelope  wound  loosely  around 
a  central  core  in  the  rigid  outer  houatng. 
Blood  entering  the  lung  flowi  acroM  the  on^ 


side  siutace  of  the  envelope  while  a  stream 
of  oxygen  is  pulled  through  the  envelope  by 
the  application  of  suction.  Oxygen  diffuses 
across  the  membrane  to  the  blood;  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  diffusing  Into  the  envelope  from 
the  blood.  Is  subsequently  flushed  from  the 
envelope  by  the  oxygen  stream. 

This  membrane  oxygenator  appears  very 
promising  for  use  during  acute  respiratory 
crisis  and  possibly  after  open-heart  surgery 
or  during  the  acute  phase  of  a  heart  attack, 
when  low  blood  pressure  or  other  serious 
heart  catastrophes  may  reduce  the  capability 
of  the  cardiopulmonary  system  to  oxygenate 
the  blood  adequately. 

On  the  main  exhibit  we  have  some  addi- 
tional devices  which  are  of  interest  In  the 
field  of  cardiac  replacement.  And  as  you 
know,  the  whole  field  of  cardiac  replacement 
received  a  great  Impetus  during  the  past 
year  by  the  amazing  success  that  surgeons 
and  scientists  have  experienced  with  cardiac 
transplantation.  There  is  always  going  to  be 
a  discrepancy  between  the  potential  number 
of  patients  needing  heart  replacement  and 
the  number  of  potential  donors.  Thus,  a  rea- 
sonable complement  to  the  problem  of  car- 
diac replacement  is  the  development  of  arti- 
ficial hearts.  In  this  exhibit  we  have  ex- 
amples of  some  prototyjjes  of  total  cardiac 
replacements  designed  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  a  transplanted  heart  accomplishes  now. 
At  present,  none  of  these  are  anywhere 
nearly  ready  for  clinical  application,  but 
they  illustrate  several  interesting  approaches 
to  the  fundamental  problem  of  artificial 
heart  development. 

Dr.  Willem  Kolff,  the  developer  of  the  first 
artificial  kidney,  is  also  active  in  the  field  of 
artificial  heart  development.  This  is  a  model 
of  a  heart  replacement  developed  by  his  team 
of  scientists  when  he  was  at  the  Cleveland 
CUnlc.  He  Is  now  at  the  University  of  Utah 
where  he  Is  continuing  his  work.  His  device  is 
closely  analogous  to  the  human  heart,  in 
that  It  has  two  receiving  chambers  and  two 
pumping  chambers.  It  has  necessary  conduits 
to  receive  "used"  blood  returning  to  the 
heart  from  the  systemic  circulation,  pump 
It  to  the  lungs  for  oxygenation,  then  return 
it  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  pumping 
chamber  on  the  left  side  then  pumps  the 
blood  into  the  systemic  circulation  to 
nourish  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

This  device,  like  most  blood  pumps  of  con- 
temporary design.  Is  powered  by  compressed 
air.  It  has  been  used  successfully  In  experi- 
mental animals  of  large  size  for  about  a  day 
or  so. 

The  major  problem  here,  and.  Indeed,  with 
all  devices  developed  thus  far,  resides  In  the 
problem  of  obtaining  a  suitable  material  that 
Is  compatible  with  blood  and  body  tissues. 
The  Heart  Institute  haa  a  major  program 
segment  devoted  to  attempting  to  under- 
stand better  why  so-called  Inert,  non-toxic 
materials  promote  blood  clotting  and  de- 
nature proteins  and  other  blood  constituents. 
Once  this  problem  of  materials  Is  solved,  1 
would  predict  that  there  will  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  development  in  the  artificial  heart 
field. 

Much  of  what  I  said  concerning  the  Kolff 
heart  can  be  applied  to  the  Woodward  total 
heart  replacement  demonstrated  by  this  ex- 
hibit. It  Is  another  mechanical  analogy  of 
the  normal  heart. 

On  the  far  right,  we  have  another  model  of 
the  DeBakey  left  ventricular  byi>ass  device, 
which  I  described  earlier. 

A  different  approach  to  cardiac  pumping 
assistance  Is  exemplified  by  the  auxiliary 
ventricle  designed  by  Dr.  Adrian  Kantrowitz. 
It  works  In  series  with  the  weakened  ventri- 
cle. The  device  Is  Installed  across  the  aortic 
arch.  It  receives  blood  pumped  Into  the  aorta 
by  the  natural  left  ventricle.  Then,  whUe  the 
ventricle  refills,  the  pump  gives  the  blood  an 
extra  "boost"  to  provide  adequate  blood  pres- 
sure and  to  Improve  bloodflow  throughout 
the  body. 


Again,  with  all  these  devlcea,  the  major 
scientific  problem  that  we  face  for  further 
development  and  Improvement  is  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  material  that  does  not  make 
blood  cot,  which  does  not  destroy  blood  cells, 
and  which  does  not  denature  the  proteins  in 
the  blood. 

Secretary  Cohen.  Mr.  President,  we've  been 
reviewing  here  today  the  20  year  history  of 
the  accompUshments  of  the  NHI,  The  bill 
leading  to  Its  establishment  was  sponsored 
by  Senator  Pepper,  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Trunaan  In  1948.  We've  gone 
over  the  record  of  accomplishments.  On  this 
chart  over  here,  you  can  see  the  increaae  in 
appropriations  during  recent  years.  When 
you  took  office,  the  budget  for  the  National 
Heart  Institute  was  $108  nxillion.  In  this  last 
year,  it  was  $162  million.  We  have  put  to- 
gether, as  a  record  of  today's  review,  a  book 
of  the  charts  which  are  presented  here  and 
the  story  of  the  Institute.  We  would  Uke  to 
present  it  to  you  In  commemoration  of  this 
20th  anniversary. 

President  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Hill,  and  distinguished  Congress- 
man Pepper,  distinguished  members  of  Con- 
gress, honored  guests,  all.  This  Is  one  birth- 
day party  I  am  very  glad  to  attend.  All  of 
you  in  this  room — Congressmen,  Federal  offi- 
cials, doctors,  and  medical  researchers — have 
contributed  a  great  deal  in  the  struggle 
against  heart  disease.  I  am  particularly  happy 
(to  see  that)  Dr.  Robert  Hall,  a  dlstlngiilshed 
cardiologist  who  looks  after  General  Elsen- 
hower, Is  a  guest  here  this  morning.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  should  make  this  personal 
reference  or  not,  but  I've  been  forced  to  pay 
the  Federal  Government  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  taxes  since  Dr.  Willis 
Hiust  saved  my  life  when  I  had  a  heart  at- 
tack, and  I'm  happy  President  Elsenhower 
Is  going  to  continue  to  pay  taxes  after  many, 
many  attacks.  I  think  this  Is  largely  due  to 
the  great  advances  that  you  good  people  in 
this  room  have  forced  us  politicians  to  take, 
as  well  as  to  the  work  that  the  National  Heart 
Institute  U  doing. 

There's  one  person  that  can't  be  here  today 
that  I  wish  could  be.  If  be  were  here,  he 
wotild  certainly  be  Justified  In  occupying  the 
seat  of  honor.  That  person  Is  Harry  Truman. 
President  Truman  believed  that  the  health 
of  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  his 
foremost  concern,  and  It  was  during  the  days 
of  his  presidency.  Those  of  us  who  share  thla 
belief  often  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  fact  that 
was  revealed  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  But  It 
Isn't,  and  it  wasn't,  and  building  the  Federal 
role  in  health  and  medical  research,  as  Lister 
Hill  and  Claude  Pepper  know.  Is  long  and 
hard  and  sometimes  bitter.  But  thanks  to  all 
of  you  today,  there  Is  a  strong  support  in 
this  cotmtry  for  the  NIH  from  political  lead- 
ers, from  researchers,  and,  most  Important, 
from  the  people  of  this  country.  And  all  the 
people  not  supporting  it  will  be  supporting  It 
If  youll  give  their  names  and  addresses  to 
Mrs.  Lasker.  (Laughter) 

In  the  20  years  since  this  Institute  was 
founded,  we  have  amassed  more  Icnowledge 
about  the  heart  and  about  Its  diseases  than 
mankind  gained  In  all  the  previous  hUtory. 
We've  reduced  the  death  rate  from  high  blood 
pressure  by  nearly  50%  In  the  last  10  years. 
We've  developed  new  surgical  techniques.  (We 
have  some  of  the  distinguished  surgeons  with 
us  here  this  morning,  I'm  glad  to  say.)  We've 
developed  heart-limg  machines,  we've  devel- 
oped open-heart  surgery,  and  we've  made 
many  other  breakthroughs.  Intensive  heart 
care  units  are  today  saving  hundreds  of  Uvea, 
and  everyone  they  save  becomes  a  taxpayer 
and  remains  a  taxpayer.  And  that  we  must 
not  lose,  because  this  Investment  pays  off. 
Many  of  these  advances  would  never  have 
been  achieved  at  aU  except  for  the  Federal 
Investment  in  health  care  and  biomedical 
research  which  was  brought  about  under  the 
leadership  of  you  people,  and  particularly 
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Senator  HIU  and  Congressman  Pepper,  and 
oCbers. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  but  I  know 
there's  not  a  person  In  the  room  or  at  the 
Heart  Institute,  or  a  medical  faculty  any- 
where who  feels  that  we've  come  nearly  far 
enough.  A  family  of  diseases  that  itlU  mur- 
ders more  than  a  million  citizens  a  year  can- 
not be  said  to  be  ready  for  a  knock-out  blow. 
High  blood  pressure  kills  55,000  Americans 
every  year.  Twenty  to  30.000  babies  are  bom 
each  year  with  heart  defects.  Coronary  heart 
disease  kills  more  than  600.000  Amerlcaiu 
every  year  and  many  die  before  the  doctor 
ever  gets  there. 

Today.  In  this  room.  I  think  we  should  all 
pledge  ourselves  so  that  someday  we  can  say 
to  our  grandchildren  (I'm  thinking  In  terms 
like  that  theee  days)  that  we  met  here  In 
the  East  Room  with  the  President  and  we 
started  on  the  next  ao  years.  And  In  those 
years  to  come.  I  think  we  ought  to  expect 
that  our  aocompUahmenta  will  be  even  more 
spectacular.  So  I  want  to  send  all  of  you 
away  from  here  with  a  mission,  with  a  charge, 
with  a  challenge.  I  would  hope  that  each  of 
Ypu  would  be  willing  to  be  mlsalonartes  of 
progress  In  health  legislation  for  the  next 
30  years.'  I'm  not  talking  about  the  past 
now:  I'm  talking  about  what's  ahead  of  us. 
I  wish  we  could  make  sxire  the  path  between 
the  research  laboratory  and  the  congressional 
committee  room  Is  well  worn.  So  stand  before 
the  American  people  and  tell  them  what  a 
good  Investment  It  Is  to  spend  a  little  money 
on  thinning  blood  so  that  a  man  can  live 
another  20  years  and  pay  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  taxes  every  single  year.  Stand  before 
the  American  people  and  argue  for  the  funds 
that  are  essential  If  we're  going  to  make  this 
20  years  better  than  the  last. 

And  If  you  do  these  things,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  we  meet  again,  in  the  East  room. 
Ood  willing.  20  years  from  now.  we  will  have 
an  even  happier  birthday  celebration.  And  on 
that  day.  I  believe  we  can  boast  not  only  to 
have  slowed  down  the  killers  (which  you 
have — and  at  least  a  few  presidents  are  evi- 
dence of  that  fact  today),  but  we  can  brag 
that  we  have  banished  them:  and  that  all 
of  the  fear,  waste,  and  tragedy  that  went 
along  with  It  Is  no  longer  with  us.  And  If 
that  happens,  that  will  be  my  proudest  mo- 
ment, because  I  have  seen  in  my  own  life  and 
In  the  Uvea  of  other  dear  people  what  you 
scientists  can  do  If  we  will  Just  give  you  a 
little  of  our  concern  and  our  care  and  our 
Interest.  I  know  what  It  Is  to  watch  the  crisis 
days  that  I've  gone  through  the  last  few 
weeks  with  President  Elsenhower's  illness.  I 
have  seen  the  great  investment  that  we've 
made  pay  off  in  helping  this  man  resist  his 
problem.  I  know  what  It  Is  to  have  your 
blood  pressure  go  to  zero — to  go  into  shock. 
And  I  know  It  well  enough  that  I  would  like 
to  see  the  day  come  when  that  dldnt  hap- 
pen to  anybody.  And  If  it  did  happen  to  any- 
body, that  you  would  have  the  implement* 
to  get  the  same  results  that  the  good  Lord, 
and  Lady  Bird,  and  Doctor  Hurst,  all  work- 
ing together  got  back  in  1B55.  Some  of  you 
may  agree  It  was  a  good  result,  and  some  of 
you  may  not.  (Laughter.) 


ers  at  embattled  San  Francisco  State 
College,  122  were  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

It  Is  estimated  that  one  of  every  six 
college  students  holds  a  scholarship,  loan 
or  grant  from  the  OfBce  of  Education  or 
a  bank  loan  imaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Congress  made  It  Oulte  clear  last  year 
that  the  American  taxpayers  had  no  in- 
tention of  financing  revolution  and  an- 
archy. Student  protests  that  exceed  legal 
limits  must  not  be  permitted.  When  law 
violations  do  occur,  and  the  students  ar- 
rested are  receiving  Federal  scholarship 
assistance,  that  aid  should  be  terminated. 

Just  this  week  President  Nixon  Issued 
a  call  for  strong  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  on  the  college  campuses.  He  will 
be  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of 
American  people  In  this  regard.  He  has 
the  tools  within  his  own  executive  agen- 
cies to  combat  the  wave  of  lawlessness, 
and  he  should  be  strongly  urged  to  en- 
force the  laws  passed  by  the  the  Congress 
last  year.  Every  Federal  agency  dispens- 
ing aid  to  colleges  and  'oniverslties  should 
at  once  insist  on  full  compliance  with 
the  law  and  a  proper  and  peaceful  at- 
mosphere on  the  campus.  The  minority 
of  students  who  attend  college  only  to 
disrupt  the  education  of  the  majority 
should  suffer  the  immediate  loss  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  Colleges  and  universities  which 
refuse  to  take  adequate  measures  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  students  who 
do  wish  to  continue  their  education  in  a 
lawful  manner  should  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  law  without  further  de- 
lay. 

Congress  adopted  these  new  laws  to 
give  the  executive  branch  the  necessary 
tools  to  meet  the  campus  crisis.  We  ex- 
pect every  effort  be  made  to  enforce  the 
law. 


PROHIBITION  OP  FEDERAL  AID  FOR 
RIOTING  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  ronarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  last  year  passed  laws  against 
Federal  aid  for  rioting  college  students. 
Those  laws  are  not  being  enforced. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  of  549  students  arrested  this  school 
year  for  partlclprtlng  In  campus  dlsord- 


DESIGNATING  THE  BIRTHDAY  OP 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR..  AS  A 
LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

fMr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  my  colleagues 
that  today  I  and  24  other  Members  of 
this  House  have  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  make  the  birthday  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  January  15,  a 
legal  public  holiday.  I  think  that  we  need 
not  spend  too  much  time  reviewing  the 
life  of  one  of  America's  greatest  citizens, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  few  years  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
Hotise. 

I  would  hope  that  in  addition  to  the 
nearly  one-half  million  letters  and  peti- 
tions that  have  come  in  from  across  the 
coimtry  in  support  of  the  bill,  that  we 
as  Members  of  this  great  body,  will  indi- 
cate our  esteem  and  support  of  this  great 
leader  for  peace,  for  nonviolence,  for 
humanltarianlsm  and  for  Justice  by  des- 
ignating him  the  first  black  American 
to  be  honored  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  two  telegrams  which  I  have 
received,  together  with  a  press  release 


and  list  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Atlanta,  Oa., 
February  25, 1969. 
Congressman  John  Contbis,  Jr.. 
Raybum  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  truly  pleased  with  the  sincere  ini- 
tiative taken  by  the  co-sponsors  and  you  to 
make  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  a  national  and  legal  holiday.  Un- 
fortunately, overloaded  schedule  will  not 
permit  my  presence  at  the  press  conference 
on  the  bill  today.  However,  the  SCLC  has 
committed  Itself  to  make  certain  that  the 
Nation  supports  this  legislation  and  that  the 
Congress  responds  positively  to  this  mandate. 
Please  see  that  we  receive  copies  of  this  his- 
toric bill. 

Ralph  David  Abeenatht, 

President.  SCLC. 

Atlanta,  Oa., 
February  25, 1969. 
Congressman  John  Oontkrs,  Jr., 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Deeply  regret  that  a  prior  commitment  pre- 
vents me  from  being  with  you  today.  I  sup- 
port you  and  the  other  distinguished  Con- 
gressmen In  your  efforts  to  make  January  IS. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  birthday,  a  national 
holiday. 

Corrta  Scott  King. 

Conters  Annotjnces  Int«odtjction  or  Mui- 
tin  LuTHxa  Kino.  Jr.,  Birthday  Holidat 
Bill:  Rkv.  A.  D.  Kino  Prxsxnt  as  Nearly 
Onx-Halt  Million  Mjcssaoks  or  Support 
Displatxd 

Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Dem- 
Mlchlgan)  today  announced  re-introduction, 
with  24  co-sponsors,  of  legislation  to  make 
the  birthday  of  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  a  legal  public  holiday.  Congressmen 
Conyers,  Henry  Reuss  (Wis.),  William  Ryan 
(New  York) ,  George  Brown  (Calif.)  and  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal  (New  York)  were  Joined  la 
a  press  conference  by  Rev.  A.  D.  King,  brother 
of  the  late  Dr.  King  and  Rev.  Delaney,  also 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. The  conference  table  was  piled  »1th 
nearly  one-half  million  letters  and  petitions 
which  have  been  received  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

"We  are  overwhelmed  at  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  written  to  us  and  varloiu 
radio  stations  in  support  of  the  bill."  said 
Conyers.  "The  Impressive  thing  is  not 
Just  the  amount  of  mall,  but  the  fact  that 
much  of  It  has  come  from  persons  who.  sel- 
dom. If  ever,  write  to  Congressmen.  This 
obviously  Is  an  Issue  which  has  great  mean- 
ing to  mllUona  of  Americans,  and  we  are 
delighted  that  so  many  have  taken  the  time 
to  make  this  simple,  personal  gesture  in 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  King.  I.  and  everyone 
else  involved  greatly  appreciate  these  letters. 
and  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  each  to  be 
answered  individually." 

This  bill  was  originally  Introduced  during 
the  tragic  days  following  Dr.  King's  untimely 
death  In  Memphis  last  April.  Conyers  then 
re-introduced  the  blU  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  9l8t  Congress.  Several  nationally  known 
entertainers  learned  of  the  bill  and  made 
radio  tapes  which  have  been  played  across 
the  country.  "As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Sammy  Davis.  Jr..  Ruby  Dee.  Ossle  DavU.  BUI 
CoKby.  Joe  Williams,  Diana  Ross  and  the  Su- 
premes.  Dlahann  Carroll,  Dick  Gregory,  and 
Nancy  Wilson,"  said  Conyers,  "my  office  has 
been  literally  deluged  with  mall.  I  hope  the 
sincerity  and  volume  of  this  continuing  sup- 
port has  a  very  positive  Impact  on  the  legis- 
lative process  and  we  can  look  forward  to 
observing  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Birth- 
day Holiday  next  January  I5tb." 

Although  she  could  not  be  present  for  the 
press  conference.  Mrs.  Coretta  King,  widow 
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of  the  late  Dr.  King,  sent  a  tape  expressing 
her  gratitude  for  the  encouraging  support  for 
the  holiday  honoring  her  husband.  In  the 
tape,  which  will  be  sent  to  radio  stations 
throughout  the  country,  she  urged  that  per- 
sons begin  to  contact  their  own  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  Indicate  their  Interest  in 
passage  of  the  King  Holiday  BUI. 

SPONSORS    or    THR    MARTIN    LUTHSR    KINO.    JE., 
BIRTHDAT  holidat  BILL 

Prank  Annunzlo,  Dllnols,  Alphonso  Bell. 
CaUfomla,  Jonathan  Bingham,  New  York, 
Richard  Boiling,  Missouri,  John  Brademas, 
Indiana,  George  Brown,  California,  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley Chlsholm,  New  York,  William  Clay,  Mls- 
■ourl,  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Michigan,  John  Cul- 
ver, Iowa.  Charles  O.  Dlggs,  Jr.,  Michigan, 
Don  Edwards,  California,  Don  Praser,  Min- 
nesota, Seymour  Halpem,  New  York,  Charles 
joelson.  New  Jersey,  Edward  Koch,  New 
York,  Allard  LowenstAln,  New  York,  Abner 
Mikva,  nilnols,  Mrs.  Patsy  Mink,  Hawaii. 
Richard  Ottlnger,  New  York,  Ogden  Reld. 
New  York,  Henry  Reuse,  Wlsoonaln,  Benja- 
min Rosenthal,  New  York,  William  Ryan. 
New  York,  Louis  Stokes,  Ohio. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  our  dlstingiiished  colleague,  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
yers) ,  in  introducing  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  birthday  of  the  late  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  January  15, 
as  a  Federal  holiday. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  dedicated  his 
life  to  securing  equal  Justice  for  all 
Americans.  The  inspirational  leadership 
he  provided  to  the  civil  rights  movement 
In  both  the  South  and  the  North  helped 
make  possible  the  enactment  of  the  land- 
mark Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1968. 
and  the  Voting  Rights  of  1965.  Beyond 
that  he  eloquently  articulated  the  need 
for  America  to  commit  itself  to  righting 
the  abject  misery  which  still  character- 
izes the  life  of  millions  of  poor  Ameri- 
cans— black  and  white.  His  final  great 
effort^the  1968  Poor  People's  Campaign 
—focused  attention  on  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans— who  suffer  from  per- 
vasive poverty  and  the  lack  of  an  equal 
opportunity  to  share  in  America's  abun- 

Dr.  King  rejected  the  notion  that  hate, 
violence,  and  oppression  are  inevitable 
and  instead,  by  appealing  to  America's 
conscience,  tried  to  draw  out  our  better 
instincts  for  Justice  and  fair  play.  In  his 
own  lifetime  he  became  a  symbol  of  the 
struggle  to  make  real  the  American  Ideals 
of  equality  and  equal  opportunity.  In 
that  effort  he  siu^ly  made  a  vital  contri- 
bution to  our  national  life. 

I  was  privileged  to  work  with  Dr.  King 
on  many  occasions  during  the  course  of 
his  career,  and  I  never  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  of  Ms  commit- 
ment and  the  steadfastness  of  his  cour- 
age. In  an  era  of  our  national  history 
marked  by  racial  strife  and  intolerance, 
he  was  a  man  of  all  races;  a  leader  who 
fought  for  dignity  and  an  equal  chance 
for  black  and  white;  a  critic  who  never 
doubted  that  American  society  could  be 

I  recall  a  visit  with  Dr.  King  in  the 
summer  of  1962  when  he  was  jailed  dur- 
ing the  civil  rights  struggle  in  Albany. 


Oa.  In  a  basement  cell  of  the  Albany 
Jail  he  told  me  of  his  goals  and  aspira- 
tions for  a  free  America.  I  returned  to 
the  Congress  and  called  for  the  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  legislation  aimed  at  curb- 
ing the  denial  of  rights  which  was  then 
rampant  in  Albany,  Ga.,  and  insuring 
equal  access  to  public  accommodations. 
But  the  Congress  did  not  adopt  that  leg- 
islation until  1964. 

I  was  with  Dr.  King  again  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  when  he  was  released  from  Jail 
where  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  lead- 
ing demonstrations  for  the  guarantees 
of  voting  rights.  Again  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  was  the  head  of  a  movement 
that  dramatized  for  the  entire  Nation 
outrageous  denials  of  fimdamental  con- 
stitutional rights.  And  again  his  actions 
contributed  to  the  adoption  of  corrective 
legislation,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was  mak- 
ing  plans   to   lead   another   movement 
aimed  at  dramatizing  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  beset  the  ghetto  areas  of 
our  cities  and  the  deprived  rural  areas 
of   our   country.   We   will   never   know 
whether  his  leadership  wovdd  have  moved 
the  Nation  and  Congress  to  action.  But 
we  do  know  that  his  tragic  death  left  an 
emptiness  and  sadness  in  all  of  us.  As  a 
nation,  we  could  ill  afford  the  loss  of  a 
leader  of  Dr.  King's  compassion   and 
dedication. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
magnitude  of  Martin  Luther  King's  con- 
tribution to  this  coimtry.  The  goals  and 
aspirations  which  he  championed  are 
goals  for  which  every  American  must 
continue  to  struggle  until  the  dream  he 
had  of  one  America  becomes  a  visible 
and  substantive  reality.  The  official  cele- 
bration of  Dr.  King's  birthday  would  re- 
mind future  generations  of  his  great  con- 
tribution and  of  the  need  to  carry  on  his 
work.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt 
promptly  this  resolution  to  make  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday  a  national  holi- 
day. ^^^^^^^^__ 

NOEL  THOMAS  DOWLING,  HARLAND 
FISKE  STONE  PROFESSOR  EMERI- 
TUS OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Noel 
Thomas  Dowling,  an  outstanding  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  constitutional  law 
and  one  of  America's  foremost  educators, 
died  at  the  age  of  83  on  February  11. 

Noel  Thomas  Dowling  was  Harland 
Piske  Stone  professor  emeritus  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  for  35  years,  preceding  his 
retirement  from  regular  teaching  duties, 
he  was  nationally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  influential  scholars  and  teachers 
of  the  law. 

His  record  as  a  teacher,  unusually 
broad,  and  his  abilities  were  clearly  the 
product  of  his  vast  experience,  combined 
with  giant  intellect. 

A  native  of  Ozark,  Ala.,  he  spent  his 
undergraduate  years  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity before  attending  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  he  received  a  master's 
degree  in  1911,  and  a  law  degree  from 


the  Columbia  Law  School  the  foUowlng 
year.  Entering  the  Army  in  World  War 
I,  he  served  as  a  major  in  the  office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  as  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau,  which  later  was  renamed 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  When  the 
war  ended,  he  assumed  a  place  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
About  this  time,  the  growing  legal  rep- 
utation  of   Noel   Thomas  Dowling   at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Harlan  Flske 
Stone,  dean  of  the  Colmnbia  Law  School, 
later  to  serve  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  At  Stone's  urging.  Pro- 
fessor Dowling  accepted  a  position  on  the 
Columbia  Law  School  faculty,  in  1922, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  firmly  established 
as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  con- 
stitutional law.  His  advice  was  sought  by 
Congress  on  numerous  occasions,  as  well 
as  by  executive  agencies,  and  msmy  pri- 
vate comi>anies  of  major  significance. 
Among  his  many  public  services,  Profes- 
sor Dowling  shared  in  establishing  legis- 
lative drafting  bureaus  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  served  as  a  frequent  ad- 
viser to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

During  World  War  II,  Professor  Dowl- 
ing served  on  the  board  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  review  the  or- 
ganization and  practices  of  naval  courts. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  later  received 
the  Distinguished  Public  Service  Award 
"for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to 
the  Navy,"  the  Navy's  highest  civilian 
honor. 

Professor  Dowling  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  many  legal  periodicals  and 
newspapers  of  note.  His  books  on  legal 
matters  and  procedure  are  numerous, 
and  all  are  highly  respected. 

In  1954,  at  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  Columbia  University.  Professor 
Dowling  was  honored  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  The  citation  accompanying  the 
honorary  degree  described  him  as: 

Expert  m  military  law,  advising  our  Navy 
on  court  procedures;  called  often,  responding 
willingly,  to  public  duty;  as  author,  counsel- 
ing his  profession  In  Important  publications; 
honored  by  many,  but  most  by  grateful  stu- 
dents for  lessons  of  Integrity,  scholarly  In- 
dustry, and  high  professional  competence. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  Professor 
Dowling's  grateful  students,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  his  passing.  He  belonged  to 
a  select  group  of  legal  scholars  at  Co- 
lumbia Law  School  who  earned  for  that 
institution  prestige  and  fame  but,  at  least 
of  equal  importance,  who  knew  how  to 
teach  and  enjoyed  teaching.  Professor 
Dowling  had  a  contagious  enthusiasm  for 
the  law  which  stirred  his  students,  and 
his  deep  commitment  to  the  principles 
embedded  in  our  Constitution  inspired 
those  who  studied  under  him. 

His  infiuence  upon  several  generations 
of  law  students  was  profound,  and  his 
significant  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  legal  institutions  will  endure 
for  generations  to  come. 

Prof.  Noel  Thomas  Dowling  shall  be 
missed  by  everyone  familiar  with  his 
work,  and  everyone  familiar  with  his 
warm  and  generous  spirit.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend   my    deepest    sympathy    to    Mrs. 
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DowlUur  and  his  two  daughters.  Janet 
and  Elizabeth. 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoto 
the  obituary  which  was  publiahed  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  13.  19««: 
NoH.  T.  DowLWO,  Law  P«orwoK.  83 — Co- 

Lmf  BXA  SCHOLAE  IB  DKAD — EZTSCT  CM  COW- 

■ri  1 1  u  1  ION 

No«l  Tbomaa  Dowllng.  Harlan  Flake  Stone 
Profesaor  Emerltua  of  Conatltutlonal  Law  at 
Columbia  University,  died  Tue^lay  In  hU 
home  at  530  Ea«t  TZtb  Street.  He  WM  83  years 
old. 

ProfeMor  DowUng,  who  for  35  year*  was  one 
of  the  nation's  meet  Influential  scholars  and 
teachers  of  constitutional  law,  was  a  native 
of  Ozark,  Ala  ,  and  the  son  of  a  clrcult-rtdlng 
Methodist  minister. 

He  graduated  from  Vanderbllt  University 
In  1909  and  received  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia  in  19U  and  a  law  degree  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School  the  next  year  In  1964. 
at  Its  bicentennial  celebration,  Columbia 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  "cnatlon  accompanying  the  honorary 
degree  (ftscrlbed  him  a«  "expert  in  mUltary 
law,  advising  our  Navy  on  court  procedures; 
called  often,  responding  willingly,  to  pubUc 
duty:  aa  author,  counseling  his  profession  In 
Important  publications;  honored  by  many, 
but  most  by  grateful  studenU  for  lessons  of 
Integrity,  scholarly  Industry  and  high  profes- 
sional competence." 

STONX  OI.I.KT)  aOC  TO  COLUMBIA 

In  World  War  I.  Professor  DowUng  served 
as  a  major  In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Office  and  as  associate  director  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  (now  the  Veterans' 
Administration).  Afterwards,  he  taught  law 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Harlan  Flske  Stone,  later  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  was  dean  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School  and  In  1922  was  In- 
strumental In  calling  Professor  Dowllng  to 
join  bis  faculty. 

Among  his  many  public  services,  Profes- 
sor DowUng  shared  In  establishing  legislative 
drafting  bureaus  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Oovernment  agencies,  such  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  private  In- 
surance companies  that  he  served  as  con- 
stitutional consultant  sought  his  advice  In 
developing  and  defending  legislation.  In  1937, 
he  assisted  the  Attorney  General  of  Alabama 
In  litigation  sustaining  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

During  World  War  n.  he  served  on  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
review  organization  and  practices  of  naval 
courts.  He  received  the  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award  "for  exceptional  meritorious 
service  to  the  Navy,"  the  highest  honor  the 
Navy  can  bestow  upon  a  civilian. 

BOOKS    USBD    IM    KANT    SCHOOLS 

Professor  Dowllng  was  a  contributor  to 
legal  periodicals  and  newspapers.  His  books 
Include:  "Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,"  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  law  school  texts; 
"American  Constitutional  Law,"  with  Richard 
A.  Bdwards,  a  casebook  for  political  science 
courses,  and  books  on  conflict  of  laws,  public 
utilities  and  legal  method.  With  Joseph  P. 
Chamberlain  and  Paul  R.  Hays,  he  wrote 
"The  Judicial  Function  In  Federal  Adminis- 
trative Agencies." 

In  1941.  Mayor  Florello  H.  La  OuardU 
named  him  chairman  of  a  fact-finding  board 
In  a  city  bus  strike.  Within  24  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Dowllng  reported  resumption  of  transit 
■srvlce. 

He  became  professor  emeritus  In  1954  but 
continued  to  teach  actively  until  1958.  and 
after  that  he  continued  his  work  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research 
Fund  at  Columbia. 


SurrlTlng  are  his  widow,  the  former  KU*a- 
bstb  Brown  MoUoy,  and  two  daughters.  Janet 
C.  B.  Dowllng  and  Elizabeth  M.  Dowllng. 

A  funeral  service  wlU  be  held  Saturday  at 
2  P.M.  at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Park 
Avenue  and  91st  Street. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  URGENT  HOUSING  NEEDS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission t;o  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  an  omnibus  supplementary 
appropriation  bill  to  fund  fully  several 
vital  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  which  did  not  receive  the  full 
amounts  authorized  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  This  bUl  would  appropri- 
ate an  additional  $100  million  to  the 
homeownershlp  and  rental  housing  pro- 
grams—sections 235  and  238— $35  million 
to  the  rent  supplement  program,  $187.5 
million  for  model  cities  urban  renewal, 
and  $650  million  for  overall  urban  re- 
newal. An  increase  in  funds  In  each  of 
these  programs  to  the  level  specified 
would  bring  the  appropriation  for  each 
to  the  full  amount  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  bill  Is  IdenUcal  to  HJl.  5562. 
which  I  Introduced  on  January  30,  and 
combines  in  one  overall  form  Individual 
bills  which  I  have  previously  introduced 
in  this  Congress.  Those  bills  are  HJl. 
4305 — which  would  appropriate  $50  mil- 
lion to  section  236— H.R.  4602— which 
would  provide  an  additional  $50  million 
to  secUon  23&— H.R.  3840— which  would 
make  $35  million  more  available  for  the 
rent  supplement  program — HJl.  4603 — 
which  would  provide  $187.5  million  for 
urban  renewal  in  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram; and  H.R.  4604 — which  would  In- 
crease appropriation  for  overall  urban 
renewal  programs  by  $650  million. 

I  am  Joined  today  in  introducing  this 
bill  by  29  other  Members  who  are  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  A  list  of  the 
cosponsors  Is  appended  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  priority  fac- 
ing Congress  than  the  crisis  of  housing 
and  Jobs  In  our  cities.  With  the  passage 
of  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  Congress  showed  signs  of  rec- 
ognizing the  true  dimensions  of  this 
problem.  But  then  Congress  failed  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amounts  authorized  for 
the  rent  supplement  program,  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownershlp  and  section  236 
rental  assistance  programs  for  lower  In- 
come families,  and  model  cities  and 
urban  renewal.  If  the  goal  of  revitalizing 
our  cities  Is  to  be  realized,  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  must  be  conunltted  to 
that  task. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  proposed  a  goal  over  the  next 
decade  of  the  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  8  million  housing  units  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  That  cot 
states: 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  supply  of  the 
Nation's  housing  Is  not  Increasing  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  national  housing  goal, 
established  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  of  the 
realization  as  5oon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  o'  r\ 


decent  home  and  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family.  The  Congress  re- 
afllrms  this  national  housing  goal  and  de- 
termines that  It  can  be  subsUntlally 
achieved  within  the  next  decade  by  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  26  million 
housing  units;  6  million  of  these  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families. 

The  President's  iJatlonal  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  also  rec- 
ommended the  armual  construction  of 
600,000  units  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing.  However,  President  John- 
son, In  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Nation's  housing  goals,  was  forced  to  re- 
duce production  goals  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  fiscal  year  1970  to  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  Congress  did  not  appro- 
priate the  full  amoimt  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Today  housing  conditions  continue  to 
grow  worse.  Some  7.8  million  families 
still  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  decent, 
wholesome  housing.  Some  public  officials 
have  decided  that  shortages  will  have  to 
be  met  by  the  private  sector.  But.  as  the 
December  1968  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Urban  Housing  points  out, 
private  enterprise  alone  cannot  correct 
these  housing  deficiencies.  That  report 
states: 

We  concluded  that  new  and  foreseeable 
technological  breakthroughs  In  housing  pro- 
duction will  not  by  themselves  bring  decent 
shelter  within  economic  reach  of  millions  of 
house-poor  famUles  in  the  predictable 
future.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
marketplace  costs  for  standard  housing  and 
the  price  that  lower-Income  families  can 
afford  to  pay,  appropriations  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies are  essential  and  must  be  substantially 
increased. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  is  clear.  Yet.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  10-year  housing  goal  established 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  production  schedules  have 
not  been  met.  One  reason  for  this  lag 
is  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  programs  which  could 
reduce  the  critical  shortage  In  housing 
which  today  exists  In  our  major  urban 
areas.  Therefore.  I  previously  introduced 
five  supplemental  appropriation  bills  to 
insure  that  these  programs  will  receive 
the  full  amounts  authorized  by  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  omnibus  bill  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  combines  the  necessary 
supplementary  appropriations  In  one 
package,  so  that  the  many  citizens 
groups  which  are  concerned  with  meet- 
ing our  housing  goals  can  readily  iden- 
tify the  legislation  which  would  help  to 
realize  those  goals. 

The  National  Committee  for  a  Con- 
frontation With  Congress,  which  was  so 
Instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  the 
"jobs  in  housing"  concept  and  the  10- 
year  goal  of  6  million  units  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  embodied  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  Is  particularly  concerned  about 
the  Importance  of  full  funding.  This 
knowledgeable  grassroots  organization 
will  be  mobilizing  public  opinion  and 
rallying  support  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations In  order  to  Implement  the  1968 
act. 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  amend- 
ments now  In  greater  detail. 
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This  bill  proposes  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  to  carry  out  the  low-Income  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  programs  ad- 
ministered under  section  236  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  The  supplemental  appropriation 
requested  in  my  bill  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1969 — $75  million— and 
the  amount  actually  appropriated — $25 
million. 

Section  236  assistance  benefits  reduce 
the  market  Interest  rate— which  Includes 
principal.  Interest,  and  cost  of  Insurance 
premium — to  an  amount  commensurate 
with  an  Interest  rate  of  1  percent.  The 
tenant  pays  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
his  income. 

The  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  envisioned  a  total  of  720.000 
units  of  housing  to  be  funded  over  a  3- 
year  period.  But,  at  the  present  $25  mil- 
lion level,  only  33,000  to  40,000  units 
could  be  f imded  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  If  the  section  236  program  were 
funded  at  the  full  $75  million  level,  It 
could  produce  99,000  to  120,000  units  and 
enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  production 
goals. 

SECTION    23S 

The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  called  for 
a  massive  attack  on  slum  housing  and 
the  establishment  of  an  ownership  sup- 
plemental program  to  open  opportuni- 
ties for  low-income  families  to  become 
homeowners.  PHill  funding  of  the  section 
235  program  would  help  to  meet  the  need 
articulated  by  that  Commission. 

This  bill  provides  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  program.  This  program  pro- 
vides subsidy  pajrments  based  on  the 
difference  between  20  percent  of  the 
homeowner's  monthly  Income  and  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment. 

The  3-year  authorization  for  the  sec- 
tion" 235  program  in  the  1968  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  proposed  a 
production  goal  of  500,000  units  during 
that  period  of  time.  But  only  33,000  units 
can  be  funded  at  the  current  appropria- 
tion level  of  $25  million.  My  blU,  by 
bringing  the  appropriation  to  the  full  $75 
million  authorized,  would  allow  100,000 
units  to  be  funded,  again  allowing  us  to 
keep  pace  with  goals  specified  In  the 
1969  act. 

BENT   SUPPLEMENTS 

Each  year  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram has  been  starved  for  fvmds,  and 
each  year  It  has  required  a  prolonged 
struggle  in  Congress  to  retain  the  pro- 
gram. The  administration's  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  request  for  rent  supplements 
was  slashed  by  over  50  percent,  from  $65 
million  to  $30  million.  This  drastic  re- 
duction has  already  produced  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  operation  of  the  program. 
Within  the  next  month  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
authority  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  an- 
nual rent  supplement  programs  will  be 
completely  exhausted.  By  increasing  the 
appropriation  for  this  program  from  $30 
million  to  $65  million— as  this  bill  pro- 
poses— 35.000  more  units  of  housing 
could  be  financed  during  the  current  fis- 


cal year.  This  also  would  enable  us  to 
reach  the  10-year  goal  of  6  million  hous- 
ing units  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Income. 

The  rent  supplement  program  Is  the 
private  sector  complement  to  the  low- 
rent  housing  program.  Under  the  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Goverrunent  pays  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
25  percent  of  the  tenant's  monthly  In- 
come and  the  market  rental  cost.  The 
aim  of  the  program  Is  to  enable  private 
enterprise  to  take  a  larger  measure  of 
responsibility  in  fulfilling  our  housing 
needs.  But,  as  with  other  housing  pro- 
grams, inadequate  funding  has  resulted 
In  the  program  having  very  little  impact. 
If  we  are  to  gain  more  momentum  in 
tackling  the  needs  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies, then  this  program  must  be  ade- 
quately funded. 

MODEL  CITIES  AND  X7RBAN  RENEWAL 

The  final  component  of  this  omnibus 
supplementary  appropriation  bill  would 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  urban 
renewal  program — in  both  the  model  city 
neighborhoods  program  and  the  overall 
urban  renewal  program.  An  additional 
$187,500,000  would  be  appropriated  for 
model  city  neighborhoods  for  use  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  $650,000,000  In  additional 
funds  would  be  appropriated  to  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  provided  for  by 
the  Independent  Offices  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1968.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  appropriation  would  be  brought 
from  $750  million  to  the  full  authoriza- 
tion of  $1.4  billion. 

Presently  there  is  a  large  backup  of 
applications  for  urban  renewal  programs 
which  must  be  funded  If  we  are  to  rid 
our  cities  of  the  slums  and  meet  the 
10-year  national  housing  goals. 

Since  one  of  the  essential  components 
of  the  model  cities  program  is  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  supply  of  standard 
housing  of  low  and  moderate  cost  as  well 
as  creating  the  maximum  opportunities 
for  employing  the  residents  of  the  area 
in  all  phases  of  the  program  and  en- 
larged opportunities  for  work  and  train- 
ing the  appropriation  to  the  model  cities 
program  will  serve  double  duty  by  help- 
ing to  create  additional  Job  opportu- 
nities for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families  as  well  as  increasing  the  amount 
of  decent  housing  that  is  so  desperately 
needed.  This  kind  of  investment  in  the 
future — which  through  one  allocation 
provides  both  jobs  and  housing— should 
be  given  top  priority  by  Congress. 

It  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  to  insure  that  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968— unlike 
its  predecessors — achieves  the  goals 
which  were  first  outlined  in  the  1949 
Housing  Act.  Twenty  years  ago  Congress 
promised  to  facilitate  the  realization  as 
soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family.  It  is  now 
time  t-o  fulfill  that  promise  and  liberate 
millions  of  long-suffering  Americans 
from  the  blight  of  inadequate  housing. 

The  following  Members  of  Congress 
have  Joined  In  cosponsorlng  this  legis- 
lation: 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  of  New  York; 
Prank  J.  Brasco.  of  New  York; 


George  E.  Brown,  of  Calif  omla; 
Phillip  Burton,  of  California; 
John  Conyers.  Jr..  of  Michigan; 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  of  Connecticut; 
Don  Edwards,  of  California; 
Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New  York; 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  of  Minnesota; 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York; 
Henry  Gonzalez,  of  Texas; 
Seymour  Halpern.  of  New  York; 
Henry  Helstoski.  of  New  Jersey 
James  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey; 
Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York; 
Allard  K.  Lowenstein.  of  New  York; 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  Hawaii ; 
Abner  J.  Mikva,  of  Illinois; 
Thobias  p.  O'Neill,  of  Massachusetts; 
Richard  Ottinger,  of  New  York;- 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida; 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  of  New  York ; 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  of  Alaska; 
ADAM  Clayton  Powell,  of  New  York; 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  of  California; 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  of  New  York; 
Byron  G.  Rogers,  of  Colorado; 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York; 

and 
James  H.  Scheuer.  of  New  York. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HARSHA  INTRO- 
DUCES A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  PER- 
SONAL INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION 
TO    $1,200 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  Increase 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption  to 
$1,200.  This  would  Include  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  for  a  dependent,  and 
for  old  age  and  blindness. 

This  doubling  of  the  present  exemption 
of  $600  would  be  an  overdue  step  In  the 
necessary  direction  of  equity  and  Justice 
for  the  too-long-overburdened  taxpayer. 

The  present  exemption  was  adopted  in 
1948;  obviously,  it  is  no  longer  realistic. 
In  the  nearly  21  years  since  this  exemp- 
tion was  established,  the  cost  of  living 
paced  by  the  cost  of  Government,  has 
Increased  many  times.  This  has  resulted 
in  an  infiationary  trend  which  has  de- 
creased the  value  of  the  relatively  few 
dollars  which  the  wage  earner  has  been 
permitted  to  retain  after  his  taxes  have 
been  deducted. 

Actually,  the  Increase  to  a  $1,200  ex- 
emption would  not  match  the  rate  by 
which  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
and  dollar  value  has  decreased.  It  would, 
however,  permit  a  major  Improvement 
In  the  taxpayer's  position  while  posing 
no  threat  to  the  Government's  position. 
To  adjust  itself  to  the  relatively  small 
revenue  reduction  the  Government 
would  merely  have  to  trim  a  bit  of  the 
more  obvious  fat  from  its  economic  mid- 
riff and,  in  so  doing,  become  a  bit  more 
healthy. 

In  other  words,  this  would  constitute 
a  welcome  move  toward  greater  fiscal  In- 
tegrity and  a  demonstration  of  better 
faith  toward  the  taxpayer. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  the  way  to  fight  the  inflation 
which  Government  causes  is  to  permit 
Government  to  siphon  off  a  greater  share 
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of  the  dollars  which  the  Oovernment  »r- 
bltrarlly  decides  It  can  spend  a  bit  more 
wisely  than  the  Individuals  who  earn  It. 

The  results  of  last  November  demon- 
strated that  I  am  not  alone  In  that  posi- 
tion. I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  Congress 
begin  to  give  the  people  the  fiscal  Justice 
which  they  deserve  and  demand. 

A  doubling  of  the  personal  income  tax 
exemption  would  be  a  very  proper  be- 
glimlng. 


ON  HONORINO  THE  LATE  REVEREND 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  tragic  events  of  the  spring  of  1968 
have  become  a  part  of  history,  the  deaths 
of  Wartlo  Luther  King  and  Senator 
Robert  kennedy  weigh  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  every  American. 

Early  In  this  session.  I  received  letters 
from  the  pupils  In  a  fifth-grade  class  at 
School  No.  9  In  the  Inner-clty  of  Roch- 
ester. N.Y. 

Although  young  people  of  a  free  nation 
should  not  have  to  know  grief  and  the 
anguish  of  a  lost  hero  or  loved  one,  these 
10-  and  11 -year-old  youngsters  feel 
deeply  the  scar  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
death  on  our  Nation.  As  has  been  done 
with  other  great  Americans,  they  would 
like  to  memorialize  Dr.  King  and  his 
thought  and  accomplishments  by  honor- 
ing his  birthday. 

The  thoughts  of  these  youngsters,  as 
recorded  in  letters  to  their  Congressman. 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues and  accordingly  I  have  Included 
them  as  follows: 

Room  104.  ANoarw  No.  9  School. 

Rochester.  S.Y..  January  18.  1969. 

DsAB  CONCBESSMAN  Ho«TON :  I  think  that 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  should  t>e 
a  holiday,  but  I  don't  want  to  stop  going  to 
school.  Martin  Luther  King  wants  us  to  get 
an  education. 

Dr.  King  waa  a  great  man,  who  wanted  us 
to  live  with  the  white  men  He  didn't  want 
any  fighting,  all  he  wanted  was  peace  before 
he  died  And  when  he  died  he  wanted  to  be 
carried,  not  In  a  hearse  but  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  two  mules. 

The  way  he  died  was  brave.  So  keep  us  In 
school  and  let  us  get  a  good  education  and 
grow  brave  like  Dr.  King. 
Yours  truly. 

JvoT  Washington. 

Room  104,  Andkiw  No.  9. 
Rochester.  S.Y..  January  18. 1949. 
DsAa   CONCBESSMAN    HoBTON  t    I   Uke   him. 
He  liked  color  people  and  white.  He  helped 
people  when  they  had  no  money   Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  a  famous  Negro  leader.  Ue 
spoke  loU  of  speeches  to  people.  He  went  to 
church   on   every   Sunday.    He   made   many 
speeches  trying  to  make  peace. 
Yours  truly, 

MiCHAR.  Thomas. 

Room  104.  Anobzw  No.  9  School. 

Rochester,  N.Y..  January  18. 1989. 
Daaa  Concbessman  Hobton;  Martin  Luther 
King  was  a  very  great  man  and  everyone 
loved  him  He  always  said  "I  have  a  dream" 
that  he  wishes  that  he  saw  the  little  "Black 
and  White"  children  walking  to  school  to- 
gether. But  someone  had  to  go  shoot  him. 
He  was  nice  to  everyone  and  never  did  any- 
thing to  hurt  their  feeUngs.  He  would  always 


preMb  and  say  things  that  wers  right.  He 
was  such  a  great  man  and  hla  name  was 
famoxis.  but  anywhere  you  go  you  will  hear 
his  name.  He  was  a  very  famous  man  and 
I  think  on  hU  birthday  we  should  stay  hom« 
»wM  or  march  Uke  they  did  when  he  died. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Shabon  Latt*. 

Room  104.  Avoasws  ^to.  9  School. 

Rochester.  NY..  January  18. 1989. 
DiAB  Conobsssman  Hobton:  Would  you 
please  try  to  do  something  about  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday.  MarUn  Luther  King 
was  a  great  negro  leader.  He  would  have  been 
a  world  known  man  If  he  had  not  have  been 
klUetf.  How  many  more  leaders  would  have 
died  for  togetherness  for  their  country.  This 
day  Janiiary  15.  should  be  remembered  by 
aU. 

Yours  tr\ily, 

Willis  Tdnxt. 

Room  104.  Amaxwa  No.  9  School. 

Jtoc/iester.  N.Y..  January  18.  1989. 
DBAS  CoKCBxautaif  Hoa-roN:  I  think  that 
we  should  have  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s 
Birthday  saluted  and  children  not  go  to 
school.  I  don't  mean  to  stay  home  and  play 
not  Just  lay  around  In  the  house  either.  But 
mean  something  that  will  let  people  know 
the  way  we  feel  about  him.  And  I  think 
January  l«th,  19fl»  should  be  a  National 
Holiday  for  us  and  every  one  else  to  salute 
his  birthday. 

I  hope  someone  will  stop  this  violence 
that's  going  on.  I  hope  someone  will  stop 
violence. 

Hope  la  always  In  my  mind. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Cbtstal  Bbown. 

Room  104.  AifOBXws  No.  9  School. 

Rochester.  S.Y..  January  18.  1989. 
Dbab  Conobbssman  Hobton:  I  want  to  tell 
you  why  we  like  Martin  Luther  King.  He  was 
a  famous  man  like  George  Washington  and 
Columbus.  So  we  think  that  January  IS. 
should  be  a  National  Holiday. 
Yours  truly. 

Jbbomk  Bbown. 

Room  104.  Anbbbws  No.  9  School, 

Rochester.  NY..  January  18.  1969. 

Dbab  Conobbssman  Pbank  Hobton:  Mr. 
Horton.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  la  a  famous 
man  throughout  the  world  Just  as  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  So  be- 
cause of  this  we  should  make  his  birthday  a 
National  Holiday. 

He  was  a  spokesman  of  the  people  and  he 
settled  matters  without  a  fight. 

We    celebrate    George    Washington's    and 
Abraham  Lincoln's  as  a  National  Holiday  and 
so  we  should  celebrate  hU  (Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's)  birthday  the  same  way. 
Yours  truly. 

Pbank  Ssaso. 

Room  104.  Andbbws  No.  9  School, 

Rochester.  NY..  January  16.  1969. 
Dbab  Concbessman  Horton:  I  like  him 
cause  he  Is  a  good  man.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  was  a  famous  negro  leader.  He  was  a 
great  man.  He  spoke  lots  of  times.  He  went  to 
Church  every  Sunday  His  famous  saying  was. 
"to  get  something  don't  use  violence." 
Yours  truly. 

Donald  Wtatt. 

Room  104.  Andbxws  No.  9  School. 

Rochester.  NY..  January  18.  1989. 

Dbab  Concbessman  Hobton:  I  really  love 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  My  mother  bought 
a  picture  that  you  can  plug  It  up  and  It  will 
light  up  He  Is  a  great  man.  And  do  you  know 
why  I  love  him,  because  he  did  great  deeds 
for  our  country.  1  think  we  suppose  to  have 
his  birthday  a  national  holiday,  because  ev- 
erybody liked  him.  If  I  would  have  catch 
that  man  who  klUed  him  t  would  have  killed 


hlhi  to.  I'm  glad  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King 
didn't  marry  another  man  like  Jackie  Ken- 
nedy did.  She  loved  her  husband.  And  I  still 
think  that  we  should  make  bis  birthday  a 
national  holiday. 
Yours  truly. 

Kloisx. 

Room  No.  104.  Anobbws,  No.  9, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  January  18.  1969. 
Dbab  Congbxssman   Hobton:    January   16, 
should  be  a  boUday  because  It's  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  birthday.  I  think  It  should  be  a 
holiday  because  he  was  a  famous  man  like 
Benjerman  Pranklen  and  George  Washington. 
If   some   people   have   a   problem   he   could 
sometimes   help   them   with   It.   Wo   Martin 
Luther  King  and  If  we  help  him  bell  help 
us.  When  he's  walking  with  the  march  he 
stops  and  makes  a  few  speeches. 
Yo\irs  truly. 

Ronald  Bbown. 

Room  104,  Andbcws  No.  9  School, 

Rochester.  N.Y.,  January  16,  1969. 
Dbab  Concbbssman  Hobton:  I  think  that 
you  shoxild  have  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kings 
birthday  a  holiday.  Can  you  tell  me  Why  It 
la  not  a  holiday.  We  have  respect  for  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Kings. 

He  did  not  lake  to  fight  or  kill  he  want 
peace,  for  our  country.  He  was  a  nice  man. 
Be  for  he  died  he  said  he  was  free  free  at 
last.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kings  mame  his  son 
after  hUn  and  his  mane  was  Martin  Luther 
Kings'  Jr.  All  the  presidents  went  to  Dr. 
Martin  Kings  Death.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
was  burled  In  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Yours  truly, 

Annsits  Jackson. 

Room  104.  Andbbwb.  No.  9, 
Rochester.  N.Y..  January  16.  1969. 
Dbab  Concbessman  Hobton  :  I  think  that 
you  should  have  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
birthday  for  a  Holiday  can  you  tell  me  why 
they  did  not  have  hla  birthday  for  a  Holi- 
day? I  do  not  know.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  should 
have  a  birthday  for  a  Holiday.  Do  you  think 
that  Martin  Luther  King  should  have  his 
birthday  for  a  Holiday?  I  think  you  do  not 
like  Martin  Luther  King  because  You  do  not 
want  to  give  him  his  birthday  for  a  Holiday. 
And  he  was  such  a  nice  man  and  you  do  not 
like  him.  Can  you  write  me  and  tell  me  why 
you  do  not  have  his  birthday  for  a  Holiday. 
Just  send  the  lettle  to  No.  9  School  to  me. 
And  say  "Hello,"  to  his  family  for  me.  Thank 
you. 

Your  truly, 

Shxbtl  Sloan. 

Room  104,  Andbews  No.  9  School. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
Deab  Concbbssman  Hobton:  I  hope  It  can 
be  possible  to  have  Mr.  King's  birthday  as 
a  holiday,  because  he  Is  a  famous  Negro  man. 
He  wasnt  afraid  of  anything.  It  would  be 
a  good  Idea,  but  I  know  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  would  want  us  to  have  good 
schooling.  ...  I  wUl  pray  for  him  every 
night. 

Yours  truly. 

Mkrdell. 

Room  104,  Ai«dbews  No.  9  School, 

Rochester.  N.Y..  January  16.  1969. 
Dbab  Concbessman  Hobton:  I  think  that 
Martin  Luther  King  was  a  good  man.  because 
he  tried  to  help  us  every  body.  Martin  Luther 
King  was  not  an  outsider. 

Dr.  MarUn  Luther  King  went  to  church 
every  Sunday.  I  Uke  Martin  Luther  King 
because  he  tried  to  help  us.  I  think  that  Jan- 
uary 15  should  be  a  holiday  because  that 
Is  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  loved  every  body 
In  the  world. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  died  for  us. 
Yours  truly. 

Kales  Watson. 
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Room  104.  Andbews  No.  9  School, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
Dbab  Congressman  Hobton:  Dr.  Martin 
L.  K.  was  a  great  man,  and  he  made  great 
speeches.  When  he  died,  he  was  not  riding 
in  a  funeral  car,  he  was  pulled  by  two  mules. 
Before  he  died,  be  said,  when  I  die  I  want 
-to  be  pulled  by  two  mules.  I  stayed  up  and 
watched  his  funeral. 
Yours  truly, 

Athena  Chatman. 


Ilk  104.  Ak 


Rooik  104.  Andbews  No.  9, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  January  16,  1969. 
Dbab  Concbessman  Prank  Hobton  :  I  think 
that    (Dr.    Martin   Luther   Kings)    birthday 
should  be  a  national  holiday  because  he  was 
a  Nobel  peace  prize  winner  whose  life  was 
notably  lacking  in  peace.  As  an  embattled 
young  minister  he  once  owned  a  gun  but  got 
rid    of    It    because    to    him    possessing    the 
weapon  symbolized  not  defence  but  only  his 
own  spiritual  death.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
brotherhood     who     was     Jailed     repeatedly, 
kicked,  spat  on,  stabbed  nearly  to  death,  and 
finally  murdered. 
Yours  trulr, 


I  — 


Steven  Dotbon. 


Room  104,  Andrew  School  No.  9. 

Rochester.  N.Y..  January  16,  1969. 
Dbab  Congressman  Horton  :  I  feel  very  bad 
about  Mrs.  King's  husband.  He  was  a  very 
famous  Negro,  so  I'm  going  to  ask.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, what  he  Is  going  to  do  about  his  birth- 
day, Jan  16. 

Yours  truly, 

James. 

Room  104,  Martin  Luther  J. 

Anderson  No.  9  School, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  January  16,  1969. 
Deab  Congressman  Horton:   I  think  that 
he  should  be  worshiped  on  his  birthday  and 
I  think  that  we  should  not  fight  on  his  birth- 
day. 

Yours  truly, 

George. 

Room  104.  Andrews  No.  9  School. 

Rochester.  N.Y.,  January  16,  1969. 
Dear  Congresbman  Horton:  I  wish  that 
on  January  15th  that  it  should  be  a  national 
holiday.  Because  on  that  day  Is  Doctor  Martin 
Luther  King's  Birthday.  Because  he  is  a 
great  man  and  he  gave  his  life  for  the  i>eace 
of  America.  He  tried  to  make  It  a  better 
America.  He  had  a  dream  that  he  would 
make  it  a  better  place  to  live.  And  I  am  only 
one  of  a  thousand  people  who  want  It  to  be  a 
holiday  In  his  memory. 
Yours  truly, 

Roman  Whitmore,  Jr. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  about 
Martin  Luther  King.  I,  too,  think  that  Dr. 
King  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  American, 

His  goal  was  an  America  where  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  races  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  prosper  together 
In  friendship.  His  creed  of  non-violence  and 
his  work  for  the  rights  of  his  people  won  for 
Martin  Luther  King  one  of  the  highest 
honors  the  world  can  bestow,  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

As  time  passes,  and  the  greatness  of  Martin 
Luther  King  is  recognized  by  the  test  of 
history,  his  birthday,  along  with  those  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  President  Pranlclln  Roosevelt, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  others,  may  one  day  be 
established  as  a  National  Holiday.  Today, 
only  the  father  of  our  country,  George  Wash- 
ington. Is  so  honored. 

Because  of  your  great  pride  in  Dr.  King. 
I  have  written  a  personal  letter  to  President 
Richard  Nixon,  asking  that  he  proclaim  Jan- 
uary 15th  of  each  year.  Martin  Luther  King 
Day. 

I  am  very  proud  of  you  and  your  class- 
mates. By  writing  to  your  Congressman  about 
a  problem  you  are  concerned  with,  you  are 
learning  to  exercise  your  rights  as  a  citizen 
of  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  question 
that  our  young  people  do  have  compas- 
sion and  understanding.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  never  lose  it.  For  on  compas- 
sion and  understanding,  we  can  build  a 
better  and  peaceful  world. 


I  ROMi 


Room  104,  Andrews  School  No.  9. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
Congressman  Prank  Horton, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton:  Enclosed  are 
the  thoughts  and  questions  of  my  fifth  grade 
class. 

These  children  are  very  sincere  in  what 
they  have  written  to  you.  They  know  the 
Reverend  Dr.  King  as  the  first  real  leader  of 
their  race.  They  are  groping  so  hard  for  an 
Identity  with  him  that  it  would  be  unfair 
for  you  and  I  to  let  this  pass  unattended. 
Dont  you  think  It  is  our  duty  to  make  Janu- 
ary 15.  a  national  hoUday  and  to  give  these 
children  the  type  of  hero  they  can  be  proud 
of. 

I'm  sure  that  It  will  be  a  very  proud  day 
for  them  when  they  receive  your  answers  to 
their  questions. 

Thank  you.    | 

I  Jerome  J.  Ochs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reply  In  part  to  these 
young  Americans,  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  an  outstanding  leader,  Is  as 
follows: 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
LEGISLATION  TO  REDUCE  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY -TAX  ON  SELF- 
EMPLOYED 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
and  other  small  businessmen  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  axiom  "security  does 
not  come  cheap."  This  is  particularly 
true  when  applied  to  our  social  security 
laws  as  they  affect  the  self-employed. 

Under  newly  enacted  social  security 
rates,  a  premium  self-employment  ttix 
of  1  percent  is  scheduled  for  1969  and 
1970.  While  employees  will  pay  4.4  per- 
cent, the  self-employed  person  will  pay 
5.4  percent  of  his  income  for  social  se- 
curity taxes. 

Last  year  basic  social  security  costs 
took  as  much  as  $460.20  per  person  from 
the  self-employed.  Another  $39  went  for 
medicare.  In  addition,  increases  in  both 
these  programs  are  scheduled  for  the 
years  ahead. 

By  1971,  the  self-employed  will  be  pay- 
ing a  combined  employment-medicare 
tax  of  7»/2  percent  on  the  first  $7,800  of 
income.  This  means  that  the  farmer, 
owner  of  a  small  business,  or  self-em- 
ployed ijerson  may  have  to  pay  up  to 
$585  a  year  for  themselves  and  up  to 
$440.70  for  each  employee  they  may  hire. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  subsidize 
Federal  programs  designed  to  aid  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen  while  retain- 
ing laws  on  the  social  security  books 
which  penalize  these  same  people  with 
taxes  at  150  percent  of  the  rate  paid  by 
employees  with  the  same  income. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
would  relieve  self-employed  persons  from 
these  excessive  social  security  tax  bur- 


dens by  scaling  self-employment  taxes 
down  to  the  same  rate  that  employees 
pay.  The  future  tax  rates  would  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  to  correspond  with  the 
Socisd  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  legislation  is  primarily  designed 
to  aid  the  small  or  part-time  farmer  suid 
businessman  who  earns  $7,800  or  less  a 
year. 

It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
more  and  more  self-employed  are  becom- 
ing disenchanted  with  the  worries  and 
demands  of  being  their  own  boss. 

In  a  survey  conducted  last  year  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  78  percent  of  the  250.000  small 
business  firms  responding  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire supported  this  bill,  which  I 
originally  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Surprisingly,  the  same  survey  also  in- 
dicated that  lower  and  lower  aftertax 
earnings  of  the  self-employed  are  making 
the  salaried  employee  position  more  and 
more  attractive  for  many  self-employed. 
They  reason  the  fewer  headaches  and 
less  problems  of  the  employed  status  are 
more  desirable  than  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  self-employed. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  has  strongly  endorsed  the 
concept  and  provisions  of  my  bill. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  like-minded 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  America's  sma' 
businessmen  will  join  with  me  In  support 
of  this  measure. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
initiative  and  creative  genius  of  even  one 
self-employed  American  who  is  forced 
to,  or  chooses  to  go  out  of  business  for 
himself  because  of  inequitable  and  costly 
self-employment  tax  rates. 

Historically  small  business  has  kept 
our  economy  healthy,  competitive  and 
growing.  Equitable  social  security  tax 
laws  will  help  small  business  to  remain 
the  backbone  of  the  Nation. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  "AL  SKINNER  BILL" 
TO  EXTEND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  TO  LOW-INCOME  PER- 
SONS OVER  72 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  privileges  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  is  the  privilege  of  translating 
the  ideas  of  citizens  directly  into  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
servants  I  know,  and  one  who  is  him- 
self a  devoted  public  servant,  is  Sheriff 
Albert  Skinner,  of  Monroe  County,  N.Y. 

In  the  90th  Congress  Sheriff  Skinner 
informed  me  of  a  serious  problem  that 
is  faced  by  many  aged  citizens  over  72 
years  of  age.  These  people  find  them- 
selves ineligible  for  S35  monthly  payment 
which  the  89th  Congress  authorized  ^or 
persons  over  72,  because  they  are  recipi- 
ents of  State  or  local  government  pen- 
sion payments. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  section 
228  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  benefits 
are  reduced  based  on  the  amount  of 
other  government  pensions,  received  by 
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the  potential  recipient,  while  aome  other 
forms  of  Income  are  not  counted  in  the 
benefit  reduction  formula. 

Thus,  many  persons  receiving  very 
small  amounts  of  government  pension, 
say  $1,000  or  leas  per  year,  receive 
reduced  social  security  payments,  while 
others  with  subsUntlally  greater  sources 
of  nonpenslon  income  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  full  $35  per  month. 

I  have  also  reintroduced  today  legis- 
lation which  would  efTectlvely  remove  the 
retirement  test  from  social  security  pay- 
ments under  title  n  of  the  act.  Instead 
of  the  present  earned  Income  limitation, 
this  bUl  substitutes  a  $7,000  per  year 
limitation  on  Income  from  all  sources, 
thus  removing  the  penalty  unjustly 
placed  on  aged  citizens  who  do  not  have 
large  Investment  income  to  draw  on  dur- 
ing retirement. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  today  would 
seek  to  Vi>'y  ^^  same  theory  to  section 
228  benftfUs.  Instead  of  penalizing  low- 
income  recipients  of  Oovenunent  pen- 
sions, my  bill  would  reduce  the  over-72 
benefits  only  where  the  recipient  has 
yearly  income  exceeding  $2.500 — $3,750 
for  a  couple. 

This  would  mean  that  persons  whose 
Oovemment  pension  income  is  inade- 
quate to  provide  a  decent  level  of  sup- 
port would  be  eligible  for  the  full  $35 
monthly  payment.  Those  who  have  ade- 
quate Income  from  nonpenslon  sources 
would  not  receive  the  special  over-72 
benefit,  which  Is  paid  to  persons  who 
have  little  or  no  social  security  covered 
emplo3nnent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Sklimer.  although  he 
serves  the  people  of  Monroe  County  as 
sheriff,  is  alert  to  their  problems  In  many 
areas  outside  the  realm  of  his  law- 
enforcement  duties.  I  should  like  to 
thank  him  publicly  again  this  year  for 
communicating  this  particular  problem 
tome. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
bill  the  full  and  prompt  consideration  It 
deserves.         

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES A  BILL  TO  SPEED  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  DISABILITY  PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  bills  I  introduced  today 
to  benefit  the  retired  Social  Security 
recipient  living  on  a  fixed  income,  I  am 
also  submitting  a  measure  designed  to 
speed  disability  payments  to  social 
security  claimants. 

The  6-month  waiting  period  after  ap- 
plication now  required  by  law  requires 
too  many  seriously  disabled  persons  to 
imdergo  uiuiecessary  financial  hardships. 

Generally  those  most  in  immediate 
need  of  disability  benefits  are  those  suf- 
fering from  readily  Identifiable  dis- 
abilities such  as  blindness  or  loss  of  limb. 
The  validity  of  these  handicaps  can 
usually  be  identified  in  only  a  few  days 
or  weeks. 

My  bill  directs  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  give  immediate  payment 
to  any  claimant  who  has  been  blinded. 


has  lost  a  limb  or  is  otherwise  suffering 
from  a  disability  which  can  be  immedi- 
ately determined  as  one  of  protracted 
duration  and  seriousness. 

The  8-month  waiting  period  now  re- 
quired by  law  thwarts  and  frustrates  the 
purpose  of  the  program.  The  disability 
Insurance  program  was  established  to 
provide  Incapacitated  persons  with  sxJR- 
clent  sums  of  money  to  Insure  their  well- 
being  during  periods  of  major  crisis. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  needless  sxjf- 
ferlng  and  financial  hardship  now  en- 
dured by  such  claimants  who  have  to 
foot  the  costs  incurred  during  the  first 
6  months  of  their  disability. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  already  established  an  unoCQcial  pro- 
cedure for  processing  hardship  claims 
within  10  days  of  notice.  They  can  handle 
1,400  such  claims  weekly. 

This  procedure  could  easily  be  adapted 
to  speed  Insurance  disability  relief  to  per- 
sons qualifying  under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill.  The  incapacities  qualifying  under 
this  legislation  are  certain  to  persist 
during  the  12  months  required  for  com- 
pensation under  the  act. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  LIBERAL- 
IZE  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
TIREMENT TEST,  PROVIDE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  STANDARDS-OP- 
LIVING  INCREASES.  AND  IN- 
CREASE  WIDOWS  AND  WID- 
OWER'S   BENEFITS 

(IkCr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  role  of  the  re- 
tired citizen  in  our  economy  today. 
Neglected  and  shoved  aside  after  retire- 
ment, the  older  American  is  paying  the 
coet  of  Inadequate  social  security  laws 
and  feeling  the  pinch  of  an  economy 
influx. 

More  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
society,  the  older  American  is  the  one 
hardest  hit  by  inflation. 

To  help  make  our  social  security  laws 
more  equitable,  I  am  introducing  three 
measures  which  are  designed  to  pull  the 
retired  citizen  back  Into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  by  making  his  living 
more  comfortable,  and  encouraging  him 
to  participate  in  the  pursuits  of  our 
society. 

This  Nation  has  programs  In  desperate 
need  of  skilled  and  experienced  guidance. 
Yet.  our  social  security  laws  discourage 
retirees  from  accepting  new  employment. 

We  should  encourage,  not  discourage, 
the  participation  of  retired  citizens  in 
our  economy.  This  Nation  needs  their 
talent,  expertise,  and  leadership. 

One  good  way  to  tap  the  talents  of  the 
elderly  in  all  pursuits  of  American  society 
and  economy  is  to  substitute  a  rational 
Income  test  for  the  present  retirement 
earnings  income  test. 

The  first  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  not  allow  a  beneficiary's  payments 
to  be  reduced  unless  the  beneficiary's  in- 
come was  more  than  $5,960  a  year. 

Income  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  have  the  same  meaning  as  it  does 


for  income  tax  purposes.  Under  present 
law.  each  beneficiary  under  age  72,  with 
the  exception  of  disabled  workers  and 
disabled  children,  can  earn  up  to  $1,680 
a  year.  If  more  than  that  amoimt  is 
earned,  a  recipient's  benefits  are  reduced 
by  $1  for  each  $2  he  earns  between 
$1,680  and  $2,880.  When  more  than  $2,880 
is  earned,  $1  Is  reduced  for  each  $1 
earned. 

Any  persons  earning  less  than  $140  a 
month  gets  paid  benefits  regardless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  see  this  test 
Is  really  a  tax  on  earnings.  Moreover,  it 
applies  only  to  income  derived  from  work. 
When  a  person  has  a  large  income 
from  non-work  sources,  he  receives  full 
Social  Security  benefits  regardless  of  his 
outside  income. 

In  my  bill,  income  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  it  does  for  income  tax  purposes. 
But,  the  amount  of  Income  is  computed 
without  regard  to  any  exclusions,  exemp- 
tions, offsets,  reductions  or  deductions 
which  might  be  applied  for  income  tax 
purf>oses. 

Instead  of  penalizing  oiu:  retired  Social 
Security  recipients,  this  legislation  would 
encourage  our  older  citizens  to  play  a 
truly  meaningful  role  in  American  society 
with  dignity,  security,  and  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  burden  our  older 
Americans  bear  In  an  infiated  econ- 
omy is  shocking.  Inflation  cost  our  re- 
tired elderly  a  regressive  tax  of  4  per- 
cent last  year  alone. 

The  second  concept  I  am  offering 
today  provides  an  automatic  standard- 
of-living  increase  in  social  security, 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  pay- 
ments whenever  there  is  a  3-percent  rise 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  I  am  also 
submitting  a  similar  proposal  for  retired 
railroad  workers  which  applies  this  for- 
mula to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937. 

This  legislation  would  allow  social 
security  recipients  and  railroad  retirees 
to  receive  a  percentage  Increase  in  bene- 
fits which  exceeds  the  rise  in  consimier 
prices  by  an  amount  based  on  the  corre- 
sponding rise  in  real  per  capita  income. 
This  formula  is  designed  to  enable 
qualified  recipients  to  share  In  produc- 
tivity and  real  income  improvements 
made  by  the  economy.  While  most  re- 
tired workers  over  65  do  not  currently 
contribute  to  Improvements  in  national 
productivity,  their  past  membership  in 
the  labor  force  entitles  them  to  share 
partially  in  the  strength  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

A  standard-of -living  increase  such  as 
I  have  proposed  in  these  bills  would  al- 
low beneficiaries  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation. The  real  value  of  benefit  dollars 
should  remain  at  the  level  set  by  Con- 
gress in  the  initial  legislation  authoriz- 
ing these  Increases. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  today's 
widowed  citizens,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
only  equitable  that  social  security  re- 
cipients who  are  widows  and  widowers 
should  receive  the  full  benefits  of  their 
late  spouse's  pension. 

The  third  bill  in  my  social  security 
package  increases  widow's  and  widower's 
benefits  from  the  present  82  percent  to  a 
full  100  percent  of  the  late  spouse's  pen- 
sion. 
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Depriving  widows  and  widowers  of  the 

money  a  late  spouse  has  contributed  to 
the  social  security  fund  serves  no  mean- 
ingful purpose.  It  is  a  law  without  con- 
science. .  ^   w      r. 

Economy  measures  enacted  by  con- 
gress should  not  hit  hardest  those  least 
able  to  bear  the  biu-dens  of  slowing  down 
an  overheated  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  our  social  security 
laws  should  enable  and  encourage  re- 
cipients to  play  a  truly  meaningful  role 
In  the  American  way  of  life.  They  should 
not  restrict,  penalize,  and  deprive  our 
social  security  recipients  of  the  little  they 
already  have. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRAT- 
ING ITS  CENTENNIAL 


(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pur- 
due University — Indiana's  land-grant 
university— is  this  year  celebrating  its 
centennial. 

The  university  is  16th  in  size  among 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities.  Its  enroll- 
ment on  five  campuses  totals  36,700  stu- 
dents in  the  fall  of  1968. 

Purdue  ranks  first  in  the  Nation  in 
the  number  of  BS  degrees  granted  in 
engineering. 

It  has  the  largest  graduate  enrollment 
in  pharmacy  in  the  country. 

It  has  ranked  13th  or  higher  in  Ph.  D. 
degrees  awarded  in  the  United  States 
since  1953. 

It  has  cooperative  and  technical  aid 
programs  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Af- 
ghanistan, as  well  as  worldwide  research 
in  sorghimi  production. 

It  ranks  ninth  in  the  Nation  in  the 
number  of  doctorates  awarded  in  biology, 
sixth  in  chemistry,  fourth  in  engi- 
neering, third  in  agriculture,  and  first 
in  pharmacy. 

It  enrolls  more  students  in  science 
courses  than  any  other  American  imi- 
versity. 

If  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  had  not  established  Purdue  Uni- 
versity In  May  1869,  and  this  university 
had  never  existed,  the  economic  and  so- 
cial envlrorunent  of  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana and  of  the  Nation,  as  well,  would  be 
affected.  Nearly  100,000  yoimg  men  and 
women  have  graduated  from  Purdue 
University  during  its  history.  Had  there 
never  been  a  Purdue,  there  would  be  va- 
cant fields  on  the  farmlands  of  Indiana, 
since  90  to  95  percent  of  all  of  the  red 
wheat  grown  in  Indiana  traces  its  origin 
to  varieties  developed  by  Purdue;  cattle 
feeders  would  not  have  the  benefit  of 
improved  rations  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  Purdue  Supplement  A; 
housewives  might  still  have  to  use  their 
own  recipes  for  cakes  and  other  pastry 
mixes,  for  Piu-due  developed  the  first 
commercisd  cake  mix  in  the  research  lab- 
oratories of  the  university;  the  entire 
country  roadmaiidng  system,  so  valuable 
to  firemen,  doctors,  suid  others  perform- 
ing emergency  services,  would  be  missing. 
This  was  a  development  of  Purdue's  engi- 
neering school. 
In  sports,  Purdue  has  excelled  in  its 


championship  football  and  basketball 
teams  and  become  well-known  for  its 
contributions  to  intercollegiate  com- 
petitions. The  beginning  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Conference  of  Faculty  Represent- 
atives, known  widely  as  the  "Big  Ten," 
began  in  1895  when  Purdue  President 
James  Smart  called  a  meeting  of  the 
presidents  of  seven  Midwestern  univer- 
sities to  consider  regulation  and  control 
of  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Purdue  has  also  excelled  in  its  musical 
organization:  its  "All  American"  march- 
ing band  with  its  majorette  corps,  with 
350  members,  believed  to  be  the  largest 
university  band  in  the  Nation,  its  concert 
and  varsity  bands,  as  well  as  its  world- 
famous  men's  glee  club. 

One  of  Purdue's  greatest  assets  is  its 
president.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hovde.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  University, 
and  a  past  lecturer  in  chemistry,  he  has 
been  president  of  Purdue  University  since 
1946.  In  addition,  he  has  served  on  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee 
and  as  head  or  as  member  of  numerous 
educational  and  scientific  committees 
and  task  forces.  He  has  received  several 
awards  recognizing  his  athletic,  war,  and 
educational  achievements,  and  has  been 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  18  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  the  field  of  space,  Purdue  has  made 
a  significant  and  imique  contribution  to 
the  Nation.  She  is  known  as  the  "Mother 
of  Astronauts"  and  has  given  two  of  her 
finest  sons  in  Virgil  S.  Grissom  and  Roger 
B.  Chaffee  to  the  search  for  knowledge 
beyond  the  stars.  In  addition.  Neil  Arm- 
strong, a  1955  Purdue  graduate  in  aero- 
nautical engineering,  was  commander  of 
Gemini  vn  and  is  commander  of  Apollo 
10,  and  may  be  the  first  human  being  to 
set  foot  on  the  trackless  soil  of  the  moon; 
and  Eugene  A.  Ceman  in  Gemini  IX 
added  greatly  to  the  U.S.  store  of  space 
knowledge  with  a  2 -hour  space  walk 
which,  up  to  that  time,  has  been  a  record. 
These  facts  amply  illustrate  that  Pur- 
due University  Is  not  just  another  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  but  a  univer- 
sity with  a  role  and  a  mission  to  setve  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation. 

As  Purdue  University  looks  forward  to 
its  second  century  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion, we  the  members  of  the  congres- 
sional Indiana  delegation  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  to  Purdue  University 
our  very  best  wishes. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZA^nON 
ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today 
in  support  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969.  an  act  which  I  have 
cosponsored  with  many  of  our  colleagues. 

This  proposal  strengthens  the  role  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  providing  for: 

First.  More  penetrating  and  effective 
congressional  committee  review  of  im- 
portant legislative  business. 

Second.  More  comprehensive,  thor- 
ough, and  manageable  control  over  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation,  through  in- 


creased use  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing equipment,  and  modem  management 
techniques. 

Third.  A  quaUtative  and  quantitative 
improvement  in  the  information  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress  as  a  basis 
for  important  decisions  which  must  be 
made  by  Congress  alone. 

Fourth.  Improvement  of  Congress  as 
an  instituUon.  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  the  re- 
moval of  postmasterships  and  rural  mall 
carriers  from  the  patronage  system,  ap- 
pointment to  the  service  academies  on  a 
merit  basis,  and  other  measures  appro- 
priate at  this  time. 

Fifth.  Increased  supervision  of  lobby- 
ing activities  involving  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  transfer  of  lobbylr«! 
records  and  responsibility  for  their  pub- 
lication to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

MKABURS8    TO    BESTORS    FOBLIC    CONnDENCB 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  represents 
a  dramatic,  yet  cautious  attempt  to  facil- 
itate professional  competence  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  promote  professionalism  in  the 
discharge  of  the  pubUc  duty.  Further, 
this  proposal,  through  its  modest  initia- 
tives, sets  a  course  for  the  Congress 
which  will  lead  to  bolder  initiatives,  and 
ultimately  to  a  restoration  of  pubUc  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  as  a  vital  institu- 
tion. 

We  have  been  told  that  these  times  are 
an  "era  of  decline"  for  parliamentary 
democracy.  Instant  communications,  the 
demands  of  society,  the  imponderable 
measure  of  sufficiency  and  proper  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  of  national  de- 
fense, and  the  seemingly  unlimited  ca- 
pacity of  technology  to  achieve  long- 
cherished  goals  in  science  and  commerce, 
have  all  led  to  increased  dependence  on 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
for  direction  in  human  affairs.  Congress, 
in  contrast,  has  been  viewed  as  cumber- 
some and  inefficient. 

CONGRESS    IS    COEQUAL    T«r    X7NIQUAI. 

The  executive  must  never  be  permitted 
to  retreat  from  the  chaUenges  of  the 
times — everyone  would  agree  to  that.  But 
the  Congress,  by  the  same  token,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  faU  in  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
By  failing  to  provide  itself  with  the 
means  to  maintain  the  historic  balance 
as  an  independent,  coequal  partner,  the 
Congress  has  in  effect  fallen  short  of  its 
constitutional  duty. 

This  failure  is  exemplified  by  a  review 
of  the  most  basic  congressional  preroga- 
tive: control  of  the  Nation's  fiscal  af- 
fairs. The  White  House  has  at  its  com- 
mand the  most  modem  management 
cost-control  techniques,  electronic  data 
processing,  and  a  host  of  other  tools  to 
aid  in  preparing  the  budget.  The  Con- 
gress, in  whom  is  vested  the  responsibility 
of  appropriation  for  the  public  welfare, 
has  no  comparable  machinery  for  review 
of  that  same  budget. 

We  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  that  the  Federal  budget  is 
sufficiently  complex  to  frustrate  any  in- 
dividual Member's  systematic  analysis. 
Members  of  Congress  can  only  grasp  at 
straws  in  their  review  of  Presidential 
requests  for  funds. 
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Conwrate  executives  could  not  man- 
age modem  business  without  tuUy  com- 
petent personnel  for  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, nor  could  they  manage  private 
enterprise  without  the  aid  of  manage- 
ment technology. 

Coequal,  yet  unarmed,  the  Congress 
enters  the  contest  each  year  at  hopeless 
disadvantage.  The  President,  his  advis- 
ers, and  the  vast  machinery  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  represent  our  competitors 
In  determining  the  proper  level  and  di- 
rection of  Federal  expenditure.  Without 
staff  or  equipment  to  advise  realistic  al- 
ternatives, and  without  the  capacity  to 
exercise  flne-tuned  management  control, 
the  Congress  can  only  react  with  qulll- 
and-ledger  crudeness  to  the  electronic 
data  sophistication  of  the  executive 
advocates. 

If  It  has  not  been  In  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  Federal  budget  to  have 
doubled  In  the  past  4  years — and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  been — the  Congress 
mUst  be§r  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Increase.  That  the  executive 
has  advanced  these  requests  with  per- 
suasiveness is  irrelevant.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  Congress  has  been  Incapable 
of  responding  to  the  requests  of  the  ex- 
ecutive with  well  developed,  constructive, 
convincing  arguments  in  the  alternative. 

Congress  must  bear  full  responsibility. 
as  the  Founding  Fathers  Intended,  for 
review  and  control  of  the  spending  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  But  the 
dominant  Influence  of  congressional 
opinion  on  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Na- 
tion has  diminished  because  Congress 
has  neglected  to  equip  its  Members  with 
the  proper  administrative  weapons  for 
their  tasks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1969  would  provide  the 
management  tools  Members  must  have 
to  do  the  job. 

CONCKXaSIONAI.   VITAUTT    1IT78T   ■XFLXCT   NA- 
nONAI.  VTTAIXrT 

No  doubt  those  Founding  Fathers  of 
imaginative  mind  and  boundless  spirit, 
such  as  Jefferson.  Washington,  and 
Franklin,  who  were  scientists  and  en- 
gineers as  well  as  statesmen,  could  fore- 
see the  probability — at  least — of  the 
modem  technological  explosion.  The  vast 
western  expanse  of  the  land,  the  rest- 
less Imagination  and  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  evident  national  desire  to 
create  an  empire  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  could  never  be  expected 
to  become  stagnant. 

One  crucial  institution  adopted  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  the  Con- 
gress. That  body  was  to  reflect  the  habits 
and  ambitions  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
vide a  national  atmosphere  of  energy 
and  commitment  to  Just  causes  for  all 
time.  It  was  further  to  provide  a  check 
upon  the  executive  branch,  through 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation  no  doubt 
believed  that  the  people  would  never  be 
disappointed  in  the  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution, for  the  Congress  was  made  con- 
tinuously responsible  to  the  people. 

Today  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
frustrate  that  historic  purpose  through 
falliire  to  adopt  reforms  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  reestabllshment  of  our  proper 
congressional  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  congres- 


sional responsibility  Is  fiscal  control.  To- 
day, we  cannot  adequately  perform  that 
task,  and  that  is  the  most  compelling 
case  for  adoption  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1969. 
ooNOKcaaioNiU.  bzvorm  can  inspu  thx 

NATIOK 

Many  young  men  and  women  in  this 
Nation  and  abroad  are  disillusioned. 
They  feel  the  Institutions  upon  which 
society  is  based  cannot  provide  a  fonun 
for  the  debate  of  their  most  heartfelt 
views. 

Perhaps  if  Congress  were  to  initiate 
substantive  reform,  and  thus  demon- 
strate tliat  Institutions  can  perfect  them- 
selves from  within,  the  lesson  would  not 
be  lost  upon  the  community  at  large. 
With  evolution,  not  revolution,  lies  our 
best  hope  for  meeting  the  challenges 
ahead. 

Those  that  truly  love  their  country, 
and  its  cherished  system  of  government, 
will  surely  applaud  efforts  to  perfect  that 
system.  Static  government  stagnates,  and 
the  restless  energy  of  the  people  will  not 
long  tolerate  such  Inaction.  There  are 
pressing  problems  to  be  resolved. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SKUBITZ  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  ELIMI- 
NATE HEALTH  DANGERS  TO  COAL 
MINERS 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  be  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
elimination  of  the  health  dangers  to  coal 
miners  resulting  from  the  inhalation  of 
coal  dust. 

Although  there  are  no  deep  shafts  in 
my  congressional  district  today,  there 
was  a  day  when  deep-shaft  milling  was 
a  major  industry  In  the  southeast  corner 
of  my  State  of  Kansas.  I  know  the  dan- 
gers that  come  when  the  coal  dust  level 
Is  too  high — not  only  to  health  but  also 
as  a  cause  of  mine  explosions  as  well. 

My  father  was  a  nUner,  as  were  my 
grandfathers  and  six  uncles.  I.  too. 
worked  in  the  mines  for  a  short  time. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  air  pol- 
lution caused  by  the  automobile  and  in- 
dustry in  general.  Our  concern  Is  en- 
hanced because  it  affects  us  personally. 
Is  it  not  time  we  think  of  the  health  of 
those  who  help  produce  the  real  wealth 
of  this  country? 

I  do  not  say  this  bill  is  perfect  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  standards  of  3 
milligrams  of  resplrable  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  is  too  high  or  too  low. 

One  way  to  find  out  is  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  measure  and  the  other  bills  which 
have  the  same  objective. 

The  reason  I  Introduce  this  bill  Is  be- 
cause this  whole  matter  must  be  brought 
out  in  the  open  and  discussed. 


EARTHQUAKE  STUDY  BILL 
INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.) 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  December.  Dr.  Donald  F.  Homtg, 
then  Director  of  the  OfSce  of  Science  and 
Technology,  released  a  very  important 
report  entitled  "Proposal  for  a  10- Year 
National  Earthquake  Hazards  Program— 
A  Partnership  of  Science  and  the  Com- 
munity." This  report  was  prepared  by  an 
ad  hoc  interagency  working  group  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology imder  the  chedrmanshlp  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Pecora,  Director  of  the  UJ3.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Other  Federal  agencies 
participating  in  the  study  were:  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdatlon,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Agriculture.  De- 
fense. Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Transportation,  and  Interior;  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

The  report  recommended  a  10-year 
program  to — 

Map  in  detail  areas  of  the  United 
States  likely  to  be  subjected  to  economi- 
cally significant  earthquakes: 

Improve  knowledge  of  geology  to  de- 
termine the  instability  of  geological  ma- 
terials under  earthquake  motion,  and  to 
predict  earthquake  Intensity; 

Develop  better  criteria  for  site  plan- 
ning and  design  of  structures  to  mini- 
mize potential  earthquake  damage; 

Search  for  ways  to  predict  significant 
earthquakes,  in  order  to  provide  earth- 
quake risk  warnings  and  permit  emer- 
gency; measure  to  be  taken; 

Determine  whether  it  may  be  possible 
or  useful  to  relieve  subsurface  stresses; 
and 

Analyze  the  socioeconomic  aspects  of 
earthquakes.  Including  the  physical, 
social  and  opportimlty  damages,  the 
psychological  aspects,  and  the  costs  of 
prevention  measures. 

The  report  notes  that  "many  moderate, 
a  few  severe  and  probably  one  great 
earthquake  can  be  expected  within  the 
United  States  between  now  and  the  year 
2000."  Losses  from  an  earthquake  like 
that  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  in 
1906  would  be  $3  to  $15  billion  plus  per- 
sonal injuries. 

Many  areas  in  coastal  California,  in- 
cluding the  area  I  represent  in  the  First 
District,  are  subject  to  this  hazard  and 
other  areas  are  not  Inunune.  The  largest 
earthquake  In  U.S.  history  occurred  in 
New  Madrid.  Mo.,  in  1811-12.  If  this 
earthquake  were  repeated  today.  It  would 
strongly  affect  the  cities  of  Memphis  and 
St.  Louis.  The  earthquake  of  November 
9,  1968,  In  southern  Illinois  shows  this 
area  is  still  active.  Other  destructive 
quakes  have  occurred  In  Charleston,  S.C: 
St.  Lawrence  Valley,  Alaska;  and  Hawaii. 
Even  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  shaken 
by  a  small  earthquake  in  December  1968. 

The  report  points  out  that  urban  areas 
are  growing  In  areas  of  earthquake  risk. 
In  California  alone  construction  in 
earthquake  prone  areas  Is  about  $10  bil- 
lion per  year  and  may  reach  $20  billion 
per  year  in  10  years.  Potential  dollar 
losses  are  thus  accelerating  rapidly.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  recommended  10-year 
program  could  be  offset  by  a  reduction  of 
a  few  percent  of  the  loss  a  single  great 
earthquake  might  bring  a  few  years  from 
now. 

The  report's  subtitle  "A  Partnership  of 
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Science  and  the  Commimlty"  empha- 
sizes the  Joint  efforts  needed  to  meet  this 
national  hazard.  The  report  highlights 
areas  where  present  knowledge  is  inade- 
quate to  enable  city  planners,  construc- 
tion engineers  and  designers  of  public 
utilities  to  take  proper  account  of  earth- 
quake risk. 

Dr.  Homig  noted  that  potential  losses 
from  earthquake  could  nevertheless  be 
reduced  substantially  through  applica- 
tion of  present  information  in  earth- 
quake engineering  and  seismology.  He 
referred  to  the  Field  Act  in  California  as 
an  example  of  that  State's  leadership  In 
protecting  its  schoolchildren  from  this 
hazard  by  setting  standards  for  earth- 
quake-resistant school  construction. 

Dr.  Homlg  expressed  his  hope  that  re- 
search and  use  of  existing  knowledge  to 
reduce  earthquake  losses  would  proceed 
simultaneously,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  Join  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  protect  all  Ameri- 
cans from  this  natural  hazard  to  life  and 
property. 

The  legislation  w'hlch  I  am  introducing 
today  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  undertake  investigations  on 
the  effects  of  earthquakes  and  seismic 
sea  waves,  or  tsunami,  on  engineering 
structures.  This  legislation  Implements 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  this  very 
Important  report — the  development  of 
better  criteria  for  site  planning  and 
design  of  structures  to  minimize  poten- 
tial earthquake  damage. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  difficulties 
encountered  In  collecting  adequate  infor- 
mation on  the  great  Alaskan  earthquake 
of  March  1964.  At  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Oflioe  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology imdertook  to  assemble  a  com- 
prehensive scientific  and  technical  ac- 
count of  that  catastrophe.  In  this  en- 
deavor It  was  assisted  by  the  National 
Acadeiny  of  Sciences,  and  the  latter 
called  upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
undertake  a  broad  program  of  data  col- 
lection and  analysis.  The  special  and 
time-consuming  arrangements  that  were 
required  in  this  Instance  clearly  revealed 
the  need  for  legislation  which  will  en- 
able some  Federal  agency,  having  a 
nationwide  organiaation,  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  to  take  immediate  action  to 
collect  engineering  data  when  disastrous 
earthquakes  occur.  Moreover,  the  Alas- 
kan experience  demonstrates,  as  have 
many  previous  seismic  disturbances,  that 
not  enough  is  known  about  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  or  about  designing  engi- 
neering structures  to  withstand  such 
effects. 

The  Corps  of  EInglneers  not  only  has 
a  nationwide  organization — it  has  within 
that  organization  a  wide  range  of 
technical  talent,  as  well  as  much  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  natural  disasters. 
Moreover,  In  designing  and  constructing 
dams,  shore  protection  works,  seawalls, 
levees,  buildings  and  other  engineering 
works,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  great 
need  for  better  Information  on  the  ef- 
fects of  earthquakes  and  seismic  waves, 
and  for  improved  methods  of  designing 
structures  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
these  phenomena. 
Other  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  ed- 


ucational Institutions,  scientific  founda- 
tions, private  firms  and  Individuals,  can 
and  will  make  important  contributions 
to  the  attalrmient  of  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  enter  into 
competition  with,  or  to  obviate  the  need 
for,  any  of  the  activities  now  xmderway. 
Rather,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
seek  to  complement  these  activities  by 
undertaking  the  studies  necessary  to 
overcome  deficiencies  in  engineering  data 
collection  and  should  relate  findings  to 
structural  design  criteria. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WYUE  COSPON- 
SORS  RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT  CUR- 
RENT CHILD,  YOUTH,  AND  MILI- 
TARY REDUCED  AIR  FARES  ARE 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ACT  OP  1958 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
cosponsoring  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  current  child, 
youth,  and  military  reduced  air  fares  are 
consistent  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958. 

Up  until  last  month,  when  a  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  decision  interpreted  them 
as  discriminatory,  half  fare  tickets  were 
an  Important  factor  in  U.S.  air  travel. 
They  allowed  families  to  fly  on  their  va- 
cations together,  when  It  might  otherwise 
have  been  monetarily  impossible.  They 
stimulated  our  youth  to  travel  greater 
distances  for  better  educational  oppor- 
timities.  And  most  important,  they  gave 
the  members  of  our  armed  services  more 
time  to  be  with  their  loved  ones  and  less 
time  In  traveling  when  on  leave. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
HtTKT,  Mr.  LuKENS,  Mr.  Scherlk,  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  half  fare  tickets,  issued 
on  a  standby  basis,  are  discriminatory  to 
full  fare  passengers  In  any  way.  They  in- 
volve only  those  unpaid  for  seats  that 
wotild  otherwise  remain  vacant.  We  feel 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision 
misinterprets  the  intent  of  Congress. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IMMIGRATION,  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


er,  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Democratic  member  from  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  pertaining  to  the  delicious  bill  of 
fare  offered  to  our  Republican  colleagues 
by  the  congressional  campaign  conmilt- 
tee  brings  to  my  mind  a  recent  communi- 
cation enclosed  in  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
one  of  my  constltutents.  This  communi- 
cation was  signed  by  the  distinguished 
Republican  Member  from  San  Diego,  the 
chairmaui  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee.  I  dismissed 
the  letter  as  merely  another  fund  solici- 
tation sent  to  the  Republican  faithful, 
rather  a  normal  procedure.  However, 
since  the  letter  refers  to  a  massive,  but 
secret,  program  to  win  control  of  the 
Congress  by  defeating  many  of  my  es- 
teemed Democratic  colleagues,  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  Include  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  to  Indicate  how  the  funds 
are  being  raised  to  provide  this  delectable 
menu  described  by  my  California  col- 
league. Only  the  names  have  been  de- 
leted to  protect  the  Innocent. 
The  letter  follows : 

National    Republican 
Congressional  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7.  1969. 

Dear  Mrs.  B t:  We  learned  plenty  In 

the  last  elections.  I  think  we  learned  how  to 
take  control  of  the  House  In  1970. 

It  Is  true  that  while  we  only  Increased  our 
numbers  by  4  this  election,  we  have  picked 
up  52  seats  In  both  Special  and  General  Elec- 
tions since  1964.  But  we  are  still  26  seats 
short  of  winning  control  of  the  House.  We 
now  have  192  Republican  Members  In  the 
House.  We  must  give  each  of  these  Con- 
gressmen special  help  because  they  will  be 
targets  for  defeat  In  1970  by  the  Democrats. 
But  now  we  know  what  we  have  to  do  In 
1970.  Hardly  a  day  has  gone  by  since  the 
election  that  we  haven't  had  a  top-level 
meeting.  The  best  political  minds  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  best  from  back  home.  Re- 
sult: the  1970  Victory  Program. 

Here  I  have  to  ask  you  to  trust  me.  De- 
tails of  the  Program  must  be  kept  top  secret. 
The  plan  would  lose  much  of  Its  vote-getting 
power  If  the  Democrats  learned  about  this 
new  approach.  But  I  am  free  to  say  this 
much:  the  Program  Is  starting  right  now. 
And  It  is  going  to  cost  more  than  we  have 
spent  in  any  non-election  year  In  our  history. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  at  this  time. 
But  you  can  appreciate  the  need  for  secrecy. 
We  can't  finance  the  1970  Victory  Program 

without  your  help,  Mrs.  B 1.  Last  time 

you  sent  us  a  most  generous  check.  Would  It 
be  too  much  to  ask  you  for  that  plus  an 
extra  $10  this  time?  I  know  It  Is  asking  a  lot. 
But  we  want  a  Republican  Congress  In  1970. 
The  1970  Victory  Program  gives  us  the  key. 

And  you,  Mrs.  B 1.  can  help  get  that 

program  started.  Thank  you,  once  again,  for 
your  wonderful  help! 
Gratefully, 

Bob  Wilson, 

Chairman. 
P.S.:  Please  enclose  the  top  part  of  this 
letter  when  you  send  your  check?  It  would 
help  our  volunteers.  Thank  you. 


REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSIONAL 
CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
PHILIP  N.  BROWNSTEIN,  RETIRED 
COMMISSIONER  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  MfeCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  Philip  N.  Brownstein  retired  as 
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Comminloner  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

He  stepped  down  after  33  years  of 
service  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  because  Mr.  Brown- 
stein's  career  typifies  what  is  best  In  the 
civil  service. 

Mr.  Brownsteln's  story  smacks  of  the 
Horatio  Alger.  Jr..  concept. 

He  started  with  the  FHA  In  1935  as  a 
truck  driver's  helper.  Fresh  out  of  high 
school  In  his  native  Indiana,  willing  to 
work  and  wanting  to  learn.  He  did  both. 
He  worked  by  day  and  studied  by  night. 
In  a  few  short  years,  he  had  his  law 
degree. 

After  service  with  the  Marine  Corpa 
during  World  War  n.  he  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  worked  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  where  his 
star  bQgan  to  rise.  It  was  in  1963  that 
Piesideat  John  P.  Kennedy  appointed 
Philip  Brownsteln  as  Commissioner  of 
the  FHA.  the  same  agency  where  he  had 
sUrted  off  by  helping  a  truck  driver. 

This  set  the  stage  for  an  extremely 
productive  period  in  lils  Federal  career, 
one  that  has  benefited  the  agency,  the 
agency's  Image,  and  more  Importantly, 
one  that  has  benefited  the  low-  and 
moderate- Income  families  who  make  up 
a  broad  economic  belt  in  the  United 
States.  He  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  mechanics  of  the  FHA  operation,  and 
within  a  short  period  of  time,  he  had 
taken  the  swirling  papers  and  put  them 
in  a  no-nonsense  track  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  FHA  was  on  a  processing  par 
with  almost  all  private  lending  organi- 
zations and,  in  some  cases,  it  exceeded 
their  standards  for  dispatch  and  eftt- 
clency. 

He  then  tackled  the  more  dlfBcult 
task — that  of  weaning  away  the  FHA 
frcMn  its  suburban  orientation  and  bring- 
ing it  back  to  the  cities  where  it  could 
do  the  most  good.  It  was  a  conversion 
that  was  not  without  sweat  and  cries  of 
angiilsh.  But  Philip  Brownsteln  suc- 
ceeded and  in  so  doing  gave  the  FHA 
a  new  outlook  on  what  its  role  should 
be  in  providing  better  housing  for  aU 
the  people  of  our  country,  and  for  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  in  particular. 
This  approach  led  to  the  vast  housing 
rehabilitation  project  in  the  Roxbury- 
Dorchester  area  of  Boston.  This  Is  the 
largest  single  rehabilitation  project  in 
the  country,  and  one  which  already  has 
had  a  salutory  effect  on  this  neighbor- 
hood and  the  wonderful  people  who  live 
there. 

Many  are  living  better,  in  more  secu- 
rity and  at  prices  they  can  afford,  thanks 
to  the  diligency  and  skill  which  Philip 
Brownsteln  brought  to  his  Job. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  housing.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
a  position  where  we  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment can  rest  comfortably  on  our 
laurels.  The  needs  of  our  poor  are  espe- 
cially pressing,  but  at  least  we  have 
started  to  provide  them  with  the  houalns 
they  need.  We  have  provided  the  tools 
and  the  training  for  the  men  who  can 
carry  out  the  Job.  We  have  shown  them 
the  way  to  succeed. 


The  man  who  has  consistently  stood 
in  vanguard  was  Philip  Brownsteln  and 
to  him  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
a  debt  of  thanks.  He  has  served  well  the 
needs  of  his  country. 


RETIREMENT  OF  RICHARD  L.  EM- 
BLY.  HOUSE  PRESS  GALLERY 
SUPERINTENDENT 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALBEaiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Fri- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  will 
lose  the  services  of  one  of  Its  most  loyal 
and  devoted  aids. 

Richard  L.  Embly.  superintendent  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery,  has  elected  to 
retire  on  February  28.  1969,  after  com- 
pleting 30  years  of  service  to  this  body. 

Dick  is  the  quiet  and  efRcient  admin- 
istrator who  skillfully  assists  all  of  us 
each  day  in  the  dissemination  of  news  to 
our  constituents  and  in  communicating 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  reading  public. 

Dick's  successor  as  superintendent  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery  will  be  Benjamin 
C.  West,  who  has  served  the  Press 
Gallery  with  distinction  for  nearly  28 
years. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Mr.  West  have 
every  confidence  that  his  service  will 
meet  the  high  standards  set  by  Mr. 
E^mbly. 

Originally  from  Maryland,  Dick  was 
appointed  to  the  Press  Gallery  staff  in 
1939.  Only  10  members  of  this  House 
have  served  longer  than  has  Dick  Embly. 

Dick  has  been  a  familiar  figure  at  na- 
tional political  conventions  and  he  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  preparation  of 
daily  press  facilities  at  those  events  and 
at  other  similar  activities.  Dick  Embly  is 
a  good  friend — respected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

I  am  siire  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  wishing  good  health 
and  happiness  to  Dick  Embly  and  his 
lovely  wife  in  his  retirement  years. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wlU  gladly  yield  to  the 
distingxiished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Richard  L.  Embly  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  as  superintendent  of 
the  House  Press  Gtdlery. 

Perhaps  few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Press  Gallery  super- 
intendent and  his  staff  assist  in  the  flow 
of  information  from  the  House  side  of 
the  Capitol  to  the  public  via  the  press. 
EMck  Embly  has  performed  a  valuable 
role  in  that  process.  He  has  helped  to 
make  the  actions  of  the  House  clear  to 
newsmen  covering  "The  Hill,"  and  he 
has  served  as  a  conduit  between  news 
sources  in  the  House  and  the  press. 

Throughout  all  of  his  three  decades 
on  the  I*ress  Gallery  staff.  Dick  Embly 
has  served  quietly  but  moet  capably.  He 
has  been  of  great  service  to  this  House. 

There  are  but  a  few  Individuals  who 


have  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
House  Press  Gallery  since  It  was  estab- 
lished nearly  a  century  ago.  Dick  Embly 
has  the  distinction  of  being  only  the 
third  man  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the  House  for  the  services  of  Richard 
L.  Embly.  I  wish  Dick  Embly  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  every  happiness  in  his 
retirement  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
his  remarks. 


ABM   QUESTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  CoHELAN)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
taken  this  oppwrtunity  today  to  schedule 
this  discussion  of  the  ABM  question  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  help  focus — for 
ourselves,  for  the  administration,  and  for 
the  public — the  difficult  issues  associated 
with  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistlc- 
missile  defense. 

I  do  not  expect  that  we  will  today  re- 
solve our  doubts  or  our  differences.  But 
I  do  hope  that  we  will  come  away  with  a 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  ABM 
decision. 

Last  year  when  the  House  had  Its  first 
opportunity  to  pass  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  an  antl-bal- 
llstlc-missile  system,  I  introduced  the 
amendments  to  delete  all  funds  for  ABM 
deployment.  At  that  time  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  public  had  much  dis- 
cussed the  serious  implioatlons  of  ABM 
deployment.  Today  we  are  more  fortu- 
nate in  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  a  full- 
scale  public  debate  of  the  consequences 
of  ABM — on  domestic  priorities,  on  na- 
tional security,  international  policy,  and 
even  on  safety  in  our  cities.  I  would  hope 
that  today's  proceedings  add  to  this  im- 
portant national  debate. 

In  preparing  for  House  consideration 
of  the  ABM  deployment  last  spring.  I 
conducted  an  extensive  study  of  the 
available  literature.  I  solicited  the  views 
of  knowledgeable  Congressmen,  defense 
planners,  industrialists,  scientists,  and 
foreign  policy  experts. 

After  this  research,  I  concluded  that  it 
was  not  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
United  States  to  deploy  an  anti-balllstic- 
misslle  system. 

This  conclusion  was  based  on  my  find- 
ings that  the  ABM  threatens  to  escalate 
the  arms  race  and  is  not  necessary  to  a 
strong  bargaining  position  with  the  Sovi- 
ets; that  it  would  probably  not  save  lives 
In  case  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack;  that 
It  is  not  necessary  to  our  defense  against 
China;  that  the  ABM  would  cost  enor- 
mous simis  that  could  be  better  spent  at 
home:  and  that  even  if  built  that  it 
would  probably  not  work  very  well  for 
very  long. 

In  the  months  that  have  followed, 
nothing  has  occurred  to  cause  me  to  alter 
these  conclusions,  and  a  good  deal  has 
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happened  which  has  reinforced  my  con- 
victions. 

I  would  like  today  to  review  the  rea- 
soning that  led  to  my  opposition  to  ABM 
deployment,  and  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  issues  which  have  been  raised  since 
last  spring. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  who  are  present 
will  feel  free  to  volunteer  any  contribu- 
tions they  may  choose  to  make  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion. 

First.  ABM  deployment  threatens  to 
escalate  the  arms  race  and  is  not  neces- 
sary to  a  strong  bargaining  position  with 
the  Soviets. 

Deterrence  has  been  the  defense  of 
every  nuclear  nation  sigainst  nuclear  at- 
tack for  the  past  two  decades. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  achieved  the  ultimate  deter- 
rent— an  assured  destruction  capability. 
The  offensive  forces  of  both  are  so  vast, 
and  so  invulnerable,  that  either  country 
can  absorb  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  and 
still  with  absolute  certainty  destroy  the 
attacking  country;  thus  makhig  any 
nuclear  attack  against  them  positively 
suicidal. 

Both  coimtrles  have  responded  over 
time  to  meet  weapons  advances  by  the 
other  side  which  threatened  the  certainty 
of  their  assured  destruction  capability. 
Since  responses  must  anticipate  the  worst 
plausible  actions  by  the  other  side,  and 
since  long  leadtimes  require  decisions 
based  on  relatively  uncertain  informa- 
tion, each  side  has  overreacted  to  de- 
ployments by  the  other  side.  Today  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  possess 
such  vast  nuclear  arsenals  that  we  can 
destroy  one  another  several  times  over. 

We  had  until  recently  arrived  at'  a 
plateau  in  nuclear  armaments,  with  both 
sides  relatively  secure  in  the  credibility 
of  their  deterrent.  Now  however,  techno- 
logical advances  like  ABM  and  MIRV 
threaten  to  coax  us  off  the  plateau  and 
into  the  whirlwind  of  a  resumed  nuclear 
arms  rac6. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  ABM  and  the  MIRV  In  re- 
lation to  our  defensive  capability.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  in  this 
discussion  combine  both  the  ABM  and 
the  MIRV  together.  It  may  well  be  that 
deployment  of  the  ABM  at  this  time 
could  escalate  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  into  another  phase  of 
the  expanding  nuclear  capability.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  should  confuse  a  de- 
fensive weapon  such  as  the  ABM,  which 
is  questionable  in  its  defensive  capabili- 
ties, with  an  offensive  weapon  such  as 
the  MIRV,  which  should  stand  or  fall  on 
its  own  merits.  I  can  envision  my  own 
support  for  MIRVs  at  the  same  time  that 
I  oppose  strenuously  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  the  gentleman  so 
well  knows,  the  MIRV  question  is  tied 
in  with  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
but  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  The 
MIRV  is  an  offensive  system.  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem that  we  are  now  going  into  further 
development.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  break- 
through technologically  and  It  gives  us 


an  even  greater  capability  than  we  now 
possess.  It  is  essentially  an  escalation  of 
the  arms  race. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  My  point  is  this:  For 
example,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
adequate  and  sufficient  reasons  why  we 
should  not  deploy  the  ABM  system  at 
this  time.  The  possible  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  probably  lean 
toward  the  theory  that  we  may  well  want 
to  deploy  a  MIRV  system.  So  I  believe 
they  should  both  be  treated  separately 
and  not  treated  in  the  same  discussion  as 
if  they  both  would  accomplish  the  same 
objective  or  that  both  must  stand  and 
fall  together. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  think  it  is  hard  to 
carry  on  a  discussion  about  strategic 
posture  unless  you  discuss  all  of  the 
weapon  systems  and  the  remarkable 
technological  breakthroughs  which  have 
taken  place,  which,  of  course,  have  the 
effect  of  escalating  the  arms  race,  be- 
cause with  each  Increment,  with  each 
addition  to  the  system,  we  get  a  response 
from  the  other  side  and,  of  coiirse,  the 
whole  thing  escalates.  But  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  today  we  are 
trjdng  to  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the 
strategic  posture  of  this  country  which 
we  feel  is  going  to  escalate  the  arms 
race,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system.  I  feel  that  if  we 
have  to  make  any  bets,  I  would  prefer 
to  bet  on  offense  rather  than  on  this  sys- 
tem. But  there  is  still  a  case  to  be  made 
against  the  advance  of  further  offensive 
systems. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has  stated, 
and  rightly  so,  that  in  the  confrontation 
we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union  today,  our 
offensive  capability  can  saturate  their 
defenses  just  as  theirs  are  acknowledged 
to  have  the  ability  to  saturate  ours.  Those 
who  support  the  anti-ballistic-mlssile 
system  make  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  building  what  is  referred 
to  as  an  ABM  system  around  Moscow. 
They  make  this  argument  with  some 
trepidation. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Department 
of  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  1969, 
Chairman  George  Mahon,  of  Texas, 
raised  the  question  specifically  with  Dr. 
John  Foster,  who  is  the  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Development  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  On  page  454  of  part  2 
of  those  hearings  the  following  appears: 

Mr.  IiCahon.  What  kind  of  attrition  could 
the  Soviet  ABM  system,  which  Is  based  on 
the  80-caUed  Galosh  missile  and  Is  deployed 
around  Moscow,  place  on  our  ICBM's?  Could 
we,  for  the  most  part,  negate  this  system 
today  without  neglecting  other  Important 
targets? 

Mr.  FosTKB.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  we  can  negate 
the  Moscow  system  without  neglecting  Im- 
portant targets.  The  U.S.  Inventory,  both  cur- 
rent and  planned  for  the  future,  Is  adequate 
to  ensure  penetration  of  the  Moecow  area 
defense  system  by  sheer  exhaustion  of  the 


defenses.  That  is  to  Bay,  we  calculate  the 
maximum  number  of  Intercepts  that  their 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  could  make; 
then  we  program  a  niunber  of  missiles  Into 
that  area  equal  to  the  number  they  could 
Intercept  plus  the  number  necessary  to  as- 
sure destruction  of  the  targets. 

The  point  I  make  is  the  leading  expert 
of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering of  the  Department  of  Etefense 
and  one  of  the  leading  strategists  makes 
the  point  the  Soviet  ABM  system  is  not 
any  kind  of  obstacle  or  any  kind  of  de- 
fense to  the  American  offensive  capa- 
bUity. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  msike  one  other  com- 
ment at  this  juncture  which  is  not  in 
my  prepared  remarks.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  here  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  go  forward  without 
further  expansion  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 
I  think  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  literature  on  this  subject,  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues,  was  written  by 
Prof.  George  Rathjens  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  a  little 
paper  called  "The  Future  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Race — The  Options  of  the  1970'6". 
He  points  out  that  in  the  line  against  fur- 
ther expansion  of  U.S.  strategic  forces, 
which  was  held  during  the  early  and 
mid-sixties,  up  until  1966,  in  nearly  all 
the  Important  procurement  as  distinct 
from  research  and  development  decisions, 
the  strategic  systems  were  negative. 

There  was  a  decision  not  to  deploy  a 
rail  mobile  Mlnuteman — and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee at  that  time  will  recall  the  extensive 
discussions  about  this  and  the  MLF  and 
other  systems  for  dispersion  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  was  a  decision  not  to  deploy 
a  rail  mobile  Mlnuteman  and  a  decision 
not  to  proceed  with  the  B-70  bomber 
force.  This  House  voted  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  B-70  when  many  of  us  ar- 
gued it  was  not  going  to  be  used,  and 
Indeed  it  was  rejected.  And  there  was  the 
cancellation  of  Skybolt  and  the  decision 
not  to  go  ahead  with  the  full  ABM  sys- 
tem and  new  strategic  maimed  aircraft. 
Consequently  the  budget  for  strategic 
forces  dropped  from  over  $11  billion  in- 
1962  to  less  than  $7  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1966  as  the  major  strategic  weapons  pro- 
grsuns  came  to  fruition  without  any  ma- 
jor new  procurement  decisions. 

So  one  of  the  things  Involved  in  look- 
ing down  the  road  is,  are  we  or  are  we 
not  going  to  expand  U.S.  strategic  forces, 
and,  of  course,  is  there  a  need  for  it? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
course  that  has  been  charted  for  this 
Nation  by  the  proponents  of  the  Senti- 
nel anti-ballistic-mlssile  system  is  one 
that  Is  fraught  with  perils.  To  gain  the 
imwltting  acceptance  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  a  so-called  thin  ABM  system, 
with  an  estimated  price  tag  of  $4  to  $6 
billion,  is  initially  advocated.  The  evi- 
dence reveals  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  Junior  model,  since  it  avowedly  would 
be  directed  against  a  possible  nuclear  at- 
tack from  Communist  China,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  of  much  greater  mag- 
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nltiide  and  destructlveneM  which  could 
emanate  from  Russia. 

Aa  if  to  employ  the  time-honored  ra- 
tionalization of  "yes,  we  can  afford  the 
cheaper  model,"  proponents  in  the  same 
breath  tell  us  that  the  cost  of  a  full- 
scale  model,  that  Is.  a  Russia-oriented 
ABM  system,  has  been  pegged  at  $20  to 
$60  billion. 

If  history  is  to  teach  us  any  lessons, 
then  we  ought  to  face  honestly  the  three 
conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  inevita- 
bly by  any  consideration  of  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  Sentinel  system. 

The  first  is  that  the  actual  cost  of 
either  ABM  system,  whether  it  is  called 
Communist  China-oriented  or  Russia- 
oriented,  will  greatly  exceed  the  esti- 
mated cost.  This  conclusion  requires  no 
explanation.  The  implements  of  war 
have  never  given  rise  to  unanticipated 
price  reductions,  nor  have  they  remained 
at  the.  level  of  estimated  costs. 
-  Th»- -second  conclusion  is  that  if  we 
start  with  the  cheaper  model,  so  to 
speak,  it  will  be  merely  a  matter  of  time 
before  we  move  on  to  the  high-priced 
one.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  "thin"  ABM  system  are 
being  less  than  candid.  If  the  Sentinel 
is  as  effective  as  they  claim,  whether 
viewed  in  its  deterrent  or  destructive 
aspect,  then  it  would  make  more  sense 
to  construct  the  Russia-oriented  system 
which  would  then  be  able  to  cope  also 
with  Communist  China,  admittedly  the 
inferior  nuclear  power.  It  would  make  no 
sense  at  all  to  erect  such  a  costly  defense 
system  which  is  aimed  at  possible  acts 
of  war  or  aggression  by  the  lesser  of  two 
potentially  hostile  powers.  There  is  the 
disturbing  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
"thin"  ABM  system  is  but  a  prelude  to 
the  time  when,  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
in  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  this  entire  Nation 
wUl  be  saturated  with  ABM  sites. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  and  final 
conclusion.  This  is  the  assumed  Invinci- 
bility of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  by 
many  of  its  proponents.  History  would  re- 
mind us  of  th^  lesson  of  another  era, 
when  the  leaders  of  another  nation  con- 
ceived of  a  defense  scheme  and  became 
convinced,  before  it  was  ever  tested  in 
battle,  of  its  invxjlnerability.  It  was 
called  the  maginot  line.  Today,  we  know 
that  the  term  "maginot  line"  is  linked 
with  costly  failure  and  badly  misplaced 
faith. 

If  this  Nation's  goal  is  peace,  as  Ameri- 
cans know  it  is.  then  we -ought  to  lead 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  acts  which  are 
consistent  with  the  achievement  of  our 
national  goal.  The  speedy  ratification  of 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  is 
such  an  act.  The  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  is  another.  But  the 
establishment  of  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  ABM  sites  is  definitely 
inimical  to  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
areas  in  the  world  where  it  does  not  exist, 
and  to  strengthen  it  in  other  areas  where 
its  existence  is  precarious.  And  from  all 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  ABM  is  practically  ineffective 
as  a  weapon  for  our  national  defense. 
The  money  could  be  put  to  much  better 
use  in  countless  other  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life,  or  in  the  promotion  of  better 


relations  between  and  among  nations 
through  positive  nonmllltary  programs. 
If  we  mean  to  seek  peace  then  let  us 
seek  it  by  peaceful  means. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PARB8TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  Parbstein). 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  I  want  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  position  which  he  has  taken 
that  the  anti-ballistlc-missile  system, 
whether  it  is  the  thin  or  the  thick,  will 
defend  nothing.  I  believe  that  is  the  po- 
sition he  has  taken. 

I  voted  against  the  appropriation  for 
the  antiballlstic  missile.  That  very  same 
date,  peculiar  as  it  may  seem,  young  men 
were  demonstrating  in  front  of  the  city 
hall  in  New  York  because  they  had  no 
Jobs.  When  I  weighed  these  things  in 
the  balance,  it  appeared  to  me.  in  view 
of  the  knowledge  we  had  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  anti-ballistlc-missile 
system  and  the  need  of  our  people  for  as- 
sistance for  their  suffering,  that  the 
needs  of  our  people  came  first.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  voted  against  that  ap- 
propriation. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  date  to 
change  my  mind.  I  would  still  vote 
against  any  appropriation  for  any  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  because  I  believe, 
for  comparative  purposes,  it  Is  useless  ex- 
cept that  it  will  sustain  and  maintain  the 
present  military-industrial  complex. 

I  think  that  the  needs  of  our  people 
are  too  great  today.  I  think  that  our 
people  demand  that  their  way  of  life  be 
bettered  rather  than  that  the  military- 
industrial  complex  be  treated  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  increase  their  profits. 

I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they 
should  make  money,  but  let  them  make 
it  in  civilian  pursuits  and  not  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  urge  the  expenditure 
of  so  much  of  our  wealth  simply  because 
these  organizations  seek  profits. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  will  not  pursue  this  line 
very  much  further.  All  I  say  is  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
permitting  me  to  raise  my  voice  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  the  antiballlstic  missile  rep- 
resents opposite  approaches  to  achiev- 
ing national  security.  It  would  be  incon- 
sistent for  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  proposed  treaty  on  nonproliferation 
with  an  article  VI  which  will  pledge  its 
signers  to  seek  disarmament  negotia- 
tions EUid  then  proceed  with  deplo3nnent 
of  an  ABM  system,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  accelerating  the  atomic 
arms  race. 

To  my  mind,  the  discussion  taking 
place  today  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  part  of  the  dialog 
which  will  decide  the  path  this  country 
is  to  follow.  The  question  is  whether  the 
United  States  places  its  reliance  purely 
on  military  technology  by  adopting  the 
costly  ABM  or  whether  it  complements 
its  currently  great  military  capability 
with  mutually  beneficial  attempts  to 
negotiate  reduction  in  the  cost  of  arma- 
ments and  curb  proliferation  of  atomic 
weapons. 


Before  I  could  reject  the  peaceful  ap- 
proach for  the  purely  military  one,  I 
would  have  to  be  convinced  that  the 
military  approach  offered  unquestioned 
greater  security  to  this  Nation,  and  then 
I  still  might  have  my  doubts.  The  ABM 
does  not  appear  to  offer  this  unques- 
tioned greater  security. 

I  arrive  at  my  conclusion  by  asking 
three  questions.  First,  is  the  ABM  sys- 
tem technologically  feasible?  Second,  is 
it  desirable  in  terms  of  safety  to  the 
American  people  and  the  objectives  it 
is  meant  to  carry  out?  And  third,  what 
are  the  consequences  in  terms  of  the 
International  arms  race  and  stability  in 
our  cities? 

I.    TECHNOLOGICAL    rSAaXBILITT 

There  is  serious  question  of  the  tech- 
nological feasibility  of  developing  an  ef- 
fective ABM  system.  Former  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  told  an  audience  a 
year  and  a  half  ago : 

If  we  could  buUd  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
Unpenetrable  ataleld  over  the  I7nlted  States. 
we  would  be  wUUng  to  spend  not  $40  billion, 
but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that  amount 
that  was  necessary.  Tbe  money  In  Itself  Is  not 
the  problem.  The  penetrability  of  the  pro* 
posed  shield  is  the  problem. 

He  also  quoted  all  of  the  science  ad- 
visers to  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson,  as  well  as  former  Di- 
rectors of  Research  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  being  opposed  to  mounting 
ABM's  against  a  possible  Soviet  attack. 
Almost  all  of  these  men  have  declared 
themselves  opposed  to  any  ABM  deploy- 
ment at  this  time.  These  are  extremely 
competent  men,  not  professiontUly  biased, 
who  are  in  the  best  position  to  appreci- 
ate the  technical  inadequacies  of  ABM's. 

In  more  specific  terms,  these  and  other 
experts  see  the  current  ABM  as  having 
severe  technological  limitations  which 
make  it  vulnerable  to  certain  types  of 
weaponry  and  thus  ineffective  as  a  missile 
defense.  First,  the  Sentinel  system  is  ef- 
fective only  against  high -altitude  mis- 
siles. Missiles  fired  from  submarines  or 
surface  vessels,  which  come  in  at  low  alti- 
tude, could  as  a  consequence  stand  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  getting  through  such 
a  defense.  Second,  the  ABM  operates  on 
radar.  Missiles  encased  in  paint  that  ab- 
sorbed— rather  than  refiected — radar 
beams  might  be  able  to  totally  evade 
the  ABM  defense  as  would  missiles  which 
scattered  aluminum  or  other  particles 
that  could  disrupt  radar. 

Third,  and  most  fundamentally,  we  are 
told  that  man  has  yet  to  develop  a  de- 
fense against  aircraft  which  is  capable 
of  destroying  more  than  one  plane  in  20. 
Even  assuming  that  the  ABM  could  be 
developed  to  destroy  eight  or  nine  out  of 
10  much  ftister  missiles  it  encountered, 
it  would  only  take  a  single  miss  of  a 
missile  with  a  nuclear  warhead  to  destroy 
New  York  City  and  5  million  people. 
Piirtial  success  would  not  be  enough  for 
an  ABM  system.  It  would  have  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  knocking  down  every  enemy 
missile  to  have  any  value  at  all. 

Beyond  this,  the  fast  pace  of  weapons 
technology  represents  an  additional  fac- 
tor to  be  weighed  in  considering  techno- 
logical feasibility.  An  ABM  system  de- 
veloped today  might  be  useless  against  a 
missile  developed  10  years  from  now.  In 
1960,  for  example,  missiles  had  a  single 
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nuclear  warhead.  The  Nlke-Zeus,  the 
proposed  ABM  of  that  period,  would  have 
cost  between  $20  and  $30  billion  and  been 
Ineffective  against  today's  missile  with 
multiwarheads  by  the  time  it  was  fully 
operational  5  or  6  years  later. 

These  considerations  suggest  seriously 
whether  an  ABM  system  Is  today  techno- 
logically feasible. 

n.  DEsnuBiLrrT 
Of  greater  significance  than  feasibil- 
ity is  whether  in  fact  the  characteristics 
of  the  proposed  system  make  it  desira- 
ble. To  me  as  a  human  being  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  my  family  and  friends 
as  well  as  for  the  survival  of  my  coim- 
try,  the  safety  of  any  nuclear  ABM  sys- 
tem is  of  prime  importance  in  weighing 
its  desirability.  I  would  think  that  safety 
to  the  population  would  also  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  Defense  E)epartment.  Yet, 
while  the  Department  was  describing  the 
proposed  system's  "umbrella  character" 
which,  it  declared,  meant  an  ABM  site 
need  not  be  located  nearby  to  protect  a 
city,  it  went  ahead  and  selected  sites  for 
the  location  of  dangerous  nuclear  bomb- 
carrying  ABM's  right  next  to  our  largest 
cities  Including,  I  might  add,  my  own 
city  of  New  York. 

The  location  of  ABM's  near  large  pop- 
ulation centers  creates  the  ixesibllity 
that  enemy  fire  might  be  drawn  to  a  city 
which  otherwise  mteht  not  be  admed  at 
civilian  population  centers.  The  Army's 
reply  to  those  who  express  this  concern 
Is  that  the  population  centers  are  prime 
targets  in  any  event.  But  who  knows? 
Today,  the  Soviets  might  believe  in  at- 
tacking population  centers;  10  years 
from  now,  they  might  be  more  interested 
in  purely  military  targets.  But  if  we 
should  decide  to  keep  the  ABM's  in  large 
population  centers  like  New  York,  then 
If  the  enemy  decides  to  strike  at  the 
ABM's  on  the  edge  of  Manhattan,  they 
would  in  the  process  devastate  New  York 
City.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  decided 
to  attack  both  tjrpes  of  targets,  we  will 
have  helped  them  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone. 

Location  of  ABM  sites  near  large  cities 
also  creates  the  chance  that  If  one  of 
the  clusters  of  H-bomb  warheads  in  the 
ABM  system  should  accidentally  explode, 
the  consequent  loss  of  life  could  be  cata- 
strophic. The  Army's  reply  to  those  who 
share  this  concern  is  that  "there  has 
never  been  an  accidental  nuclear  explo- 
sion. The  control  devices  are  so  good  and 
so  involved  that  an  accidental  explosion 
Is  not  a  danger."  This  sounds  like  a  good 
attitude,  the  voice  of  experience.  Many 
military  personnel  get  accustomed  to 
living  with  dangers.  A  soldier  knows  that 
the  grenade  he  carries  could  blow  him  to 
bits  if  the  pin  were  accidentally  pulled; 
but  after  living  with  it  on  his  belt  for  a 
year,  he  forgets  about  the  slight  danger. 
Even  so,  most  civilians  would  prefer  not 
to  live  on  a  powder  keg  without  some 
very  good  reason  for  doing  so.  Nor  did 
we  hear  much  about  the  near-accidents, 
but  in  the  case  of  one  H-bomb  dropped 
accidentally  in  North  Carolina  In  1961, 
it  was  reported  that  five  of  the  safety 
devices  had  failed.  Since  there  were  six, 
there  was  no  detonation.  This  threat  to 
personal  safety  of  large  numbers  of  our 
citizens  makes  me  question  the  desira- 
bility of  the  ABM  system. 


It  also  concerns  me  that  the  proposed 
ABM  defense  system  involves  exploding 
our  own  H-bombs  over  our  own  cities, 
in  the  hope  of  Intercepting  enemy  ICBM's 
there. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  desirability  of 
something  is  to  examine  its  fundamental 
aim.  In  the  case  of  the  ABM  system, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  We 
were  originally  told  that  an  ABM  system 
would  be  Ineffective  against  the  advanced 
Russian  missile  system,  and  that  a  "thin" 
and  relatively  inexpensive  system  would 
serve  against  the  threat  of  the  more 
"primitive"  Chinese  ICBM  system.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Chinese  could  quickly  discover 
the  "technological  vulnerabilities"  of  the 
system  and  be  able  to  make  a  few  adap- 
tions which  would  make  even  their  more 
"primitive"  system  invulnerable  to  an 
American  ABM.  We  have  been  hearing 
less  about  the  Chinese  since  then.  But  if 
its  objective  is  not  to  protect  against  the 
"suicidal"  Chinese,  what  is  the  objective 
of  the  ABM  system? 

Even  though  we  were  previously  told 
it  was  ineffective  against  the  advanced 
Russian  missile  system,  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  that  it  is  to  be  used  against  the 
Russians.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  week  that  the  ABM 
system  could  be  used  as  a  bargaining 
point  with  the  Soviets  on  arms  control. 
If  it  is  not  meant  to  be  used  against  the 
Russians  and  is  ineffective  against  their 
missiles,  how  are  we  going  to  use  it  as  a 
point  of  negotiation? 

Even  more  confusing  is  the  apparent 
disagreement  between  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  and  Secretary  Laird  over 
the  desirability  of  beginning  the  ABM 
system  before  disarmament  negotiations 
begin.  If  it  is  meant  solely  as  a  bargain- 
ing point,  why  invest  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  something  that  hopefully  will 
not  have  to  be  completed? 

There  appears  to  be  no  generally 
agreed  upon  aim  for  the  ABM  system, 
which  leads  one  to  think  that  its  real 
aim  Is  simply  to  secure  Increasingly 
heavy  appropriations  for  what  former 
President  Eisenhower  called  the  "mili- 
tary industrial  complex."  We  are  al- 
ready being  told  that  the  "thin"  Chi- 
nese system  will  have  to  be  "upgraded" 
and  will  cost  tvnce  the  original  estimate. 

in.     CONSEQUENCES 

If  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  ABM 
is  at  best  questionable  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  system  is  more  than  doubtful, 
the  consequences  of  its  deployment  can 
be  termed  nothing  less  than  cata- 
strophic. 

First,  the  likelihood  of  an  attack  and 
its  intensity  would  probably  be  increased 
by  our  decision  to  deploy  ABM's.  The 
natural  Soviet  response  to  an  American 
ABM  system  according  to  several  au- 
thorities would  be  to  build  more  missiles 
to  penetrate  it,  just  as  we  have  already 
responded  to  their  small  ABM  deploy- 
ment around  Moscow  by  adding  more 
deliverable  warheads.  The  Russians 
would  also  probably  deploy  a  serious 
ABM  system  in  response  to  ours;  we 
would  respond  to  that;  and  so  on  in  an 
upward  spiral.  Intensification  of  the 
arms  race  Increases  the  chances  of  nu- 


clear war.  As  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  declared  in  the  same 
speech  first  annoimcing  the  decision  to 
seek  the  ABM: 

If  we  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deployment — at 
whatever  price,  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
Soviets  wUl  react  to  offset  the  advantage  we 
would  hope  to  gain.  It  Is  futile  for  each  of 
us  to  spend  »4  billion.  MO  bUUon  or  $400 
blhlon.  and  at  tbe  end  of  aU  the  spending, 
and  at  the  end  of  all  the  deployment  and  at 
the  end  of  all  the  effect,  to  be  relatively  at 
the  same  point  of  balance  on  tbe  security 
scale  that  we  are  now." 

The  heavy  financitd  drain  has  to  come 
from  somewhere  in  terms  of  the  Federal 
budget.  It  will  no  doubt  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  cities  and  of  the  poor  and 
imderprivileged.  This  further  delay  in 
making  the  kinds  of  investment  that 
need  to  be  made  to  upgrade  the  stand- 
ard of  life  in  the  cities  and  throughout 
our  Nation  may  well  result  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  society  not  worthy  of  defend' 
ing  militarily. 

IV.   CONCLITSION 

The  ABM  system  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  asked  to  invest  their 
future  security  is  neither  technologically 
feasible,  desirable  in  terms  of  safety  to 
the  American  people  and  the  objectives  it 
is  meant  to  carry  out,  nor  are  its  con- 
sequences anything  less  than  cata- 
strophic. A  comparable  investment  in 
cleaning  up  our  cities,  air,  water,  and  so 
forth,  training  our  youth  for  jobs, 
strengthening  our  natural  resources,  and 
attacking  the  misery  which  breeds  dis- 
order both  In  our  own  society  and  in  the 
developing  coxmtries  will  do  far  more  to 
build  American  security  and  our  leader- 
ship for  peace. 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  now  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

CONYERS)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  on  the  point  raised  recently  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  well  as  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MATStTNAGA)  that  I  wish  to  com- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  what 
other  purposes  these  very  large  sums  of 
money  might  be  more  adequately  used 
for,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  might  say  so,  that 
this  question  is  one  that  has  given  me  the 
greatest  concern.  As  one  who  has  spon- 
sored legislation  consistently  trying  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  imemployment 
and  the  increasing  ghettos  that  mark  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, I  think  that  these  questions  raised 
by  the  two  previous  speakers  are  very, 
very  relevant  indeed.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  has 
done  us  a  great  service.  I  would  report  to 
you  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  the  concern  is  overwhelm- 
ingly with  not  only  why  a  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem but  what  else  might  be  done  not  only 
with  the  potential  sums  of  money  to  be 
used  but  the  actual  sums  of  money  al- 
ready expended.  It  is  in  this  vein  that  I 
urge  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in 
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carefully  reviewing  the  grave  and  im- 
portant question  which  he  has  so  timely 
presented  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  want  to  comment  that  It  should  be 
absolutely  clear  to  every  one  of  us.  cer- 
tainly our  minority  report  which  we 
delivered  last  year  made  it  perfectly 
clear,  that  as  far  as  the  defense  of  this 
country  is  concerned,  we  believe  the  se- 
curity of  our  coimtry  is  the  primary  con- 
sideration. But  we  also  feel  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  give  a  much  more  careful  analysis 
to  defense  expenditures  and  particularly 
to  weapons  systems  of  this  character 
which  affect  the  balance  of  our  nuclear 
forces. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man'from  Illinois. 

"  Mr.TATES.  This  Is  on  the  question  as 
to  what  sort  of  defense  the  ABM  system 
would  be.  Again  I  refer  to  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Interchange  between  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Chairman  Oeorgk  March. 
and  Dr.  Poster.  Mr.  Mahon  commented 
upon  a  statement  that  Dr.  Foster  had 
made  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee that: 

Tb«  sophUtlcated  and  economic  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union  permit  that  country  to 
hold  a  Urge  part  of  the  United  SUtes  pecu- 
lation hostage 

This  was  a  statement  that  Dr.  Poster 
had  made  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Mr.  Mahon  asked  this  ques- 
tion: 

In  your  opinion.  Is  there  anything  we  could 
do  today  that  would  make  your  statement 
InvaUd?  Is  this  Jiist  a  fact  of  Ufe  baaed  on 
the  unilateral  strength  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  with 
which  we  must  live  ad  Infinitum? 

Dr.  Foster  replied  as  follows: 

One  hopes  not.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  in  the  statement 
that  we  are  making  a  major  effort  In  re- 
search and  development  of  the  ABM  defense 
In  the  hope  that  It  may  be  possible  to  evolve 
a  defense. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  one  at  the 
present  time,  but  In  the  hope  that  we  may 
evolve  a  defense  that  will  protect  our  Ameri- 
can people  against  an  all-out  Soviet  attack. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  feel  that  current 
technology  permits  this  capability. 

Then  Mr.  Mahon  asks  this  next  ques- 
tion: 

I  do  not  detect  a  great  deal  of  optUnlsm 
that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  perfect 
an  airtight  ABM  system  that  would  give  us 
the  security  against  attack  that  we  would 
like  to  have? 

Dr.  FosTxa.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  there  Is. 

Then  Dr.  Foster  goes  on  to  say: 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  realize  that 
In  the  late  1950's  very  few  believed  that  It  was 
t«cbnlcally  realistic  to  attempt  to  Intercept 
an  Incoming  btUllstlc  missile.  Now,  Just  ten 
years  later,  we  have  demonstrated  that  is  a 
straightforward  matter,  and  It  Is  a  question 
of  the  economics  of  offense  versus  the  eco- 
nomics of  defense. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  Is  how. 
Even  Dr.  Foster  admits — and  he  Is  one 
of  the  proponents  of  the  ABM  system — 


he  admits  that  there  is  much  to  be  ac- 
complished in  evolving  this  kind  of  a  de- 
fense. In  other  words,  one  can  only  draw 
the  implication  from  what  he  says  that 
there  are  very  great  limitations  in  his 
own  mind  on  the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 
but  not  on  the  cost  thereof.  The  cost 
would  escalate  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  Join  In  commending  the 
gentleman  for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
shown  in  constantly  raising  the  Issue 
with  regard  to  the  ABM  system  and  the 
value  of  proceeding  with  the  deployment 
of  it. 

I  think  It  Is  literally  Impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  issue. 
I  think  it  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant issue  that  will  come  before  this 
Congress,  because  it  not  only  signals  a 
whole  new  dimension  in  the  arms  race 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  it  will  also  determine  how  we  are 
going  to  use  our  resources  in  the  coming 
years,  whether  we  are  going  to  use  them 
on  highly  dubious  military  devices,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  use  them  for  the 
crying  needs  of  our  cities  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

I  do  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable 
that  this  discussion  here  today  is  so  one- 
sided. I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
initiative  in  taking  this  special  order,  but 
I  feel  it  is  a  pity  we  do  not  have  a  debate. 
All  those  who  are  speaking  agree,  al- 
though I  know  that  there  are  a  great 
many  Members  in  the  House  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  views  expressed.  Perhaps 
the  time  will  come  when  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  all  the  aspects 
of  this  system. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  you  know,  when  our 
little  group  circulated  the  letters  in  the 
House,  we  Invited  all  Members  to  appear 
and  take  part  In  this  discussion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  we  do 
not  have  an  adversary  proceeding  as  It 
is  in  order  that  we  thoroughly  ventilate 
this  perplexing  problem. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  believe 
that  the  subject  which  we  are  discussing 
today  is  literally  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ever  to  come  before  this  House. 
For  the  proposed  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  represents  a  major  new  dimen- 
sion in  the  strategic  arms  race  between 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also 
constitutes  a  major  turning  point  in  the 
ordering  of  our  own  priorities  for  the 
use  of  the  resources  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  shall  not  seek  to  duplicate  what 
others  have  already  said  about  the  ABM 
both  here  and  in  the  Senate.  They  have 
told  us  of  the  ABM's  exorbitant  costs 
and  dubious  utility:  of  the  risks  of  acci- 
dental explosion  close  to  urban  centers; 
of  the  cycle  of  force  and  counter-force 
which  the  ABM  will  inevitably  stimulate 
further.  They  have  told  us  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  own  society  to  which  re- 
sources sought  for  the  ABM  might  better 
be  dedicated:  of  persistent  hunger  and 
substandard  housing:  of  polluted  air  and 


water:  of  choking  cities  and  inadequate 
transportation  systems;  of  failing 
schools,  unequal  opportunity,  and  wasted 
lives. 

In  the  light  of  this  overwhelming  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  entire  American  people, 
must  stand  firm  in  opposition  to  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system.  I  shall  myself 
vote  against  any  appropriations  for  site 
acquisition  or  for  procurement  of  any 
components  of  such  a  system,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
I  shall  also  undertake.  Insofar  as  possi- 
ble, to  stimulate  concerned  citizens  to 
learn  about  the  ABM  system,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  knowledge  in  this  case  will 
breed  informed  opposition.  To  this  end, 
I  am  taking  the  lead  in  convening  in  the 
near  future  a  meeting  of  community 
leaders  in  the  New  York  City  area  to 
discuss  the  proposed  ABM  system  and, 
hopefully,  to  agree  on  the  means  of  most 
effectively  insuring  against  Its  deploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  which  I  am 
sending  to  these  conununlty  leaders  sets 
forth  my  position  on  this  question.  The 
text  is  as  follows: 

Deas  Friend:  When  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  announced  a  temporary  halt  In  con- 
struction of  a  "thin"  ABM  system,  millions 
of  Americans  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The 
voice  of  the  American  people  seemingly  had 
been  heard — 

Protesting  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
missiles  In  metropolitan  areas; 

Protesting  against  a  massive  Investment  in 
new  weapons  systems  which  leading  wit- 
nesses from  the  scientific  community  said 
would  be  largely  Ineffectual; 

Protesting  against  the  fueling  of  a  new 
stage  of  the  world  arms  race  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale; 

Protesting  the  warped  sense  of  priorities 
which  advocated  billions  for  dubious  defense 
measures  at  the  expense  of  urgent  progranis 
of  human  betterment  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  the  relief  may  well  be  only  temporary. 
On  February  9.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
peared on  nationwide  television  (on  'Face 
the  Nation").  In  his  remarks,  he  laid  such 
heavy  stress  on  Soviet  missile  deployment 
that  his  own  predilections  In  favor  of  bigger 
and  better  missilery  were  evident.  When  his 
current  review  of  the  ABM  Is  concluded  next 
month.  It  thus  seems  very  likely  that  he  will 
decide  to  proceed  as  originally  planned  with 
the  Sentinel  system. 

Where  would  such  a  green  light  for  mis- 
siles leave  us?  The  Sentinel  system,  you  may 
recall,  is  designed  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  a  "primitive"  Chinese  missile 
threat  at  a  cost  of  tb  billion  or  more.  For 
the  price,  we  will  get  16  sites  equipped  with 
long-range  Spartan  missiles,  short-range 
Sprint  missiles,  or  both.  These  sites  will  be 
tied  to  a  complex  radar  network  which  will 
locate  Incoming  missiles  and  guide  the  long- 
range  Spartans  to  Intercept  the  threat  well 
outside  the  atmosphere.  For  missiles  which 
get  past  the  Spartans,  the  short-range 
Sprints  will  make  a  final  try  at  close-in 
Interception. 

There  are  Just  a  few  problems  with  this 
simple  picture  For  one,  there  Is  little  rea- 
son to  expect  the  Chinese  to  build  a  missile 
threat  tailored  precisely  to  fit  our  defenses. 
It  would  be  simpler  for  them  to  fire  short- 
range  missiles  from  submarines,  carry 
atomic  weapons  In  with  manned  aircraft,  or 
sail  nuclear  bombs  Into  our  harbors  aboard 
cargo  vessels  bearing  false  registry— all  of 
which  would  render  the  Sentinel  system  ir- 
relevant. For  another,  the  "thin"  system 
would   be  far  from   Infallible.   It  could  be 
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overwhelmed  by  a  concentration  of  attacking 
missiles  or  Inexpensive  decoys  against  a  sin- 
gle Bect<a'.  for  example.  Even  without  such 
a  concentration,  the  odds  are  that  some  mis- 
siles would  get  through  even  if  the  Sentinel 
system  functioned  perfectly.  And  based  on 
recent  studies  of  the  performance  levels 
achieved  by  complex  defense  systems  engi- 
neered In  past  years,  perfect  functioning  Is 
very  unlikely. 

Other  problems  eodst,  too.  The  explosion 
of  a  nuclear  weapon  creates  a  "shadow"  effect 
which  temporally  blacks  out  radar  coverage. 
Thus  the  first  long-range  Spartan  missile 
might  successfully  destroy  the  first  attacking 
missile,  only  to  leave  our  elaborate  radar  In- 
stallations blind  for  several  minutes  to  the 
next  wave  of  attacks.  And  p)enetratlon  aids — 
well-known,  cheap,  and  easy  to  develop — 
can  confuse  even  a  working  radar  Into  send- 
ing mlssUes  after  decoys,  thus  further  re- 
ducing the  probabUlty  of  a  successful  de- 
fense. 

If  the  system  wont  really  work  against  the 
"primitive"  Chinese  threat,  what  about  the 
greater  and  more  sophisticated  Russian 
threat?  Not  here,  either — unless  we  move  to 
a  "thick"  system,  at  a  cost  variously  esti- 
mated from  $50  to  $110  billion.  Even  then, 
we  can  assume  the  Russians  would  make 
comparable  Investments  In  Improving  their 
offensive  missiles  to  penetrate  our  defenses — 
and  In  Improving  their  own  defenses — so  that 
we  would  return  in  the  end  to  a  state  of 
"sufficiency"  In  which  we  could  assure  each 
other's  destruction.  This,  of  course,  Is  where 
we  are  today.  What,  then,  Is  to  be  gained  by 
spurring  the  arms  race  to  these  new  heights, 
thereby  diverting  resources  from  essential 
domestic  needs  In  both  nations?  But,  Secre- 
tary Laird  says,  the  "thin"  system  will  at 
least  be  useful  as  a  bargaining  counter  with 
the  Soviets  In  the  forthcoming  talks  (which 
we  hope  will  g^t  underway  soon)  on  limiting 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles.  Why  should 
they?  If,  as  no  one  denies,  the  "thin"  sys- 
tem Is  worthless  against  the  sophisticated 
Russian  offensive  missiles,  why  should  they 
lend  it  any  weight  In  an  eventual  bargain? 

In  the  meantime,  millions  of  Americans 
could  get  used  to  having  megaton  nuclear 
warheads  In  their  communities — and  per- 
haps In  their  back  yards.  For  the  sites  thus 
far  Investigated  or  selected  are  all  In  close 
proximity  to  the  large  urban  centers  that  lie 
imder  their  theoretical  defensive  umbrellas: 
11  miles  from  the  center  of  Boston,  for  In- 
stance, or  26  nUles  from  the  Chicago  Loop. 
As  military  spokesmen  have  correctly  said, 
there  has  never  been  an  accidental  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  weapon  and  such  an  event 
Is  very  tinllkely.  But  It  Is  not  Impossible,  as 
they  will  also  admit,  and  Spartan  missiles 
would  carry  megaton  warheads  capable  of 
totally  devastating  a  five-mile  radius  around 
their  silos.  The  fallout,  of  course,  would  carry 
much  further — all  the  way  to  downtown 
Chicago,  for  example.  If  prevailing  northwest 
winds  happened  to  be  blowing  at  their  usual 
brisk  pace.  Even  without  an  accidental  ex- 
plosion, the  sites  would  certainly  make  the 
cities  they  are  supposed  to  defend  look  like 
more  appealing  targets  for  an  enemy  attack. 

What  about  New  Tork?  The  Defense  De- 
partment announced  In  November  1967  three 
sites  which  are  already  under  consideration 
and  has  said  that  It  may  look  at  several 
others  this  spring  before  reaching  a  final 
decision.  Central  Park  is  not  among  the  can- 
didates, but  the  potential  locations  are  not 
much  more  distant  from  mldtown  Manhat- 
tan. Cavens  Point  and  Tenafiy,  both  in  New 
Jersey,  are  being  evaluated,  as  Is  Sands 
Point,  New  Tork.  Any  one  of  these  would 
bring  megaton  nuclear  warheads  within  16 
miles  of  Times  Square.  Cavens  Point,  which 
Juts  Into  New  York  harbor  from  Jersey  City, 
would  reduce  the  distance  to  about  6  miles. 
My  own  23rd  Congressional  District  lies  only 
a  Uttla  more  than  a  mile  from  the  proposed 


site  near  Tenafiy,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River  north  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge. 

Is  the  decision  Irrevocable?  Are  we  com- 
mitted beyond  recall  to  massive  new  ex- 
penditures on  armaments,  to  a  frantic  pur- 
suit of  national  security  through  ever- 
greater  weaponry?  Have  we  forsaken  all 
chance  of  seeking  world  peace  through  a 
rule  of  law,  through  negotiation,  through 
agreement  on  arms  limitation  and  other  mat- 
ters of  vital  mutual  interest?  Or  have  we  still 
a  chance  to  change  our  course,  to  abandon 
the  ABM  and  reduce  military  spending,  to 
re-order  our  national  priorities,  and  to  put 
our  resources  to  work  for  human  betterment? 

I  believe  that  It  Is  not  too  late.  The  voice 
of  the  American  people  has  been  heard  once, 
and  has  temporarily  checked  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. That  voice  must  be  heard  again,  louder 
and  clearer.  If  the  halt  to  deployment  Is  to  be 
made  permanent  and  the  pressure  for  grow- 
ing arms  spending  reversed.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
a  quorum  call,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  think  that  those  who 
have  a  contribution  to  make  know 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting 
and  I  rather  suspect  that  imder  the 
circumstances  a  quorum  call  would  be 
inappropriate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  wanted  to  be  ac- 
commodating. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  I  was  hoping  that  my 
dear  friend  from  Iowa  would  Join  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  another  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too,  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  for 
his  leadership  in  developing  this  discus- 
sion. I  could  say  a  great  deal  on  this 
subject,  but  I  really  think  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  Just  one  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  has  been 
pretty  well  conceded  by  both  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  program  and  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  program  that  an  ABM 
system  cannot  at  the  present  time,  or 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  defend  the 
United  States  against  a  nuclear  attack. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
main  question  concerning  whether  we 
ought  to  move  on  an  ABM  system  would 
be,  What  about  the  future?  Is  it  possible 
that  we  ought  to  be  keeping  research 
Interest  in  this  problem  that  would  en- 
able us  to  move  ahead  quickly  if  the 
time  ever  came  that  it  was  possible  to 
develop  an  ABM  system,  and  so  that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  helpless 
if  the  Russians  got  it  first,  and  we  were 
not  ii;i  any  position  to  even  get  started 
on  it? 

So  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  real 
question  before  us,  then,  Is  the  state  of 
the  art  sufficiently  advanced  to  Justify 
putting  money  into  hardware  at  this 
stage,  and  do  we  have  an  advantage  over 
putting  money  into  hardware  at  this 
stage  that  we  would  not  have  if  we  al- 


lowed this  whole  thing  to  go  for,  say, 
another  5  years  until  the  state  of  the  art 
was  sufficiently  advanced? 

I  put  this  question  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  in  the  hearings  on 
the  1968  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations, and  here  was  his  reply: 

My  opinion  is  that  we  are  most  likely  to 
advance  the  state  of  the  art  without  a  pro- 
duction program  than  we  are  with  one.  That 
may  sound  paradoxical,  but  I  think  It  Is 
true  for  this  reason;  any  one  of  these  pro- 
grams— posture  A  let's  say  at  $10  billion.  If 
you  would  hold  It  to  that,  or  posture  B  at 
$20  billion — Is  a  fantastically  large  weapons 
program,  larger  than  any  other  single 
weapons  program  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  would  take  so  much  attention  from  West- 
ern Electric  and  Bell  Laboratories  and  the  as- 
sociated scientists  and  engineers,  that  I  am 
sure  the  research  program  for  advancing  the 
state  of  the  art  would  suffer. 

Now,  if  this  is  true,  if  what  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  was  telling  us  at 
the  time  is  true,  then  I  believe  this  is  a 
powerful  reason  for  giving  pause  at  this 
time  for  the  whole  program  so  that  we 
can  wait  until  we  can  see  the  whole 
picture. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
this  particularly  Important  contribution 
because,  as  my  colleagues  know,  Dr. 
Long  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Military 
Construction  and  probably  knows  more 
about  this  system  than  most  of  us  do  and 
certainly  on  the  clsissified  side  of  the  ma- 
terial I  am  sure  he  is  well  informed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  carry  on  with  the  subject 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
There  is  what  might  be  classed  as  a  tech- 
nical Iron  curtain  around  military  pro- 
grams that  prevents  congressional  debate 
on  these  topics.  I  speak  from  personal 
experience  on  this  aspect  of  the  ABM 
issue,  because  my  interest  in  the  ABM 
system  was  first  aroused  when  it  ■was  in- 
dicated that  one  of  the  primary  sites 
would  be  centered  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  the  city  of  Seattle  at  a  sur- 
plus Army  fort.  There  were  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  the  citizens  did  not  want 
this  fort  used  for  the  ABM  including 
their  desire  that  the  land  be  used  for 
other  purposes  such  as  recreational  or 
educational  use. 

During  the  course  of  our  discussion 
with  the  Army  a  committee  of  scientists 
from  the  University  of  Washington  and 
from  other  institutions  in  the  area  began 
to  deal  with  this  subject.  These  are  men 
from  the  physics  department  and  allied 
fields.  They  are  not  men  who  were  social 
scientists  with  no  expertise  in  the  tech- 
nical field  or  for  some  resison  had  a  social 
resison  for  opposing  the  ABM.  These  men 
have  a  technical  interest.  Many  of  them 
have  worked  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  other  Government  bodies.- 
They  became  Trilling,  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  ABM  site  to  come 
forward  with  technical  publications  and 
describe  in  detail  how  the  system  would 
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work  and  wh»t  would  h«ppen  to  the  city 
of  Seattle,  and  the  Nation  if  this  syatem 
were  deployed  at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia would  agree  with  me  that  the  pri- 
mary Issue  today  In  this  Congress  Is  the 
deployment  and  site  acquisition  for  this 
system.  And  as  other  of  my  oolleagues 
have  Just  mentioned,  once  this  system 
commences  then  from  a  technical  view- 
point, there  will  not  be  forward-looking 
research  and  development  In  the  general 
sense  but  all  energies  will  be  directed  to- 
ward hardware  and  then  trying  to  up- 
date or  change  the  obsolete  hardware. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
forgive  me  for  interrupting  at  this  point, 
what  there  will  be.  will  be  a  constant  get- 
well  program. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  Involved  in  this  R&D.  know 
that  we  are  constantly  faced  with  the 
problem  of  more  and  more  money  for 
get-w^ll  prograons. 

But  li  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
other  missile  systems,  today. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  will  not  go  back  to 
the  Nike-Zeus  today? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  refer  the 
Members,  and  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  those 
other  Memljers  who  support  this  system 
who  have  not  read  some  of  the  recent 
technical  articles  on  this  subject,  to  some 
reference  materials.  First,  I  placed  in  the 
RzcoRs  on  July  11  of  last  year  a  report 
of  scientists  from  our  area  as  regarding 
the  system. 

Next  the  Scientific  American  maga- 
zine of  March  1968  set  a  complete  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  proposed  Sen- 
tinel system  which  I  will  later  ask  to  be 
included  with  my  remarks. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
Information  is  not  classified,  it  is  not 
overly  technical,  and  every  Member  is 
very  capable  of  exercising  an  informed 
value  Judgment  as  to  whether  this  sys- 
tem should  be  buUt. 

If  you  talk  about  the  thin  system,  for 
example,  it  should  be  known  that  all 
the  Chinese  have  to  do  against  the  Sen- 
tinel, with  Its  Spartan  and  Sprint  missile 
systems  is  to  send  forth  one  missile  and 
explode  it  in  the  atmosphere  to  create 
an  electronic  blackout  and  then  send  a 
second  missile  right  behind  the  first  one 
and  it  will  go  through  the  system. 

Another  example  is  the  problem  of  the 
Sprint  system  being  built  within  a  city  if 
several  of  these  explode  at  one  time  the 
entire  area  is  subject  to  fallout. 

Another  example  detailed  in  the  Sci- 
entific American  magazine  article  is  the 
effect  of  the  Spartan  ABM  missile  on  the 
incoming  offensive  missile.  The  missile 
is  to  be  killed  by  the  X-rays  from  the 
Spartan  which  melt  the  missile  shield  or 
by  neutrons  which  fuse  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  missile.  What  happens  then 
is  the  movement  of  the  missile  is  not  af- 
fected, and  continues  to  come  on  in. 

So  the  defenders  will  undoubtedly  fire 
the  Sprint  missiles  to  be  sure  that  the 
missile  is  dead. 

If  you  fire  several  Sprints  in  a  metro- 
politan area  and  do  not  have  a  fallout 


program,  you  can  Inundate  the  entire 
area  with  fallout  even  If  a  low  yield  mis- 
sile is  used. 

Therefore,  you  miist  lock  down  the 
system  and  make  it  entirely  automatic 
so  the  defenders  do  not  panic.  If  you  do 
that,  however,  the  recent  statistics  reveal 
that  our  electronic  program  and  guid- 
ance systems  together  with  the  radar 
computers  and  other  various  sophisti- 
cated electronic  products  that  are  neces- 
sary, are  not  working  well.  In  fact,  the 
recent  evaluation  shows  the  effectiveness 
of  these  systems  has  dropped  in  the  past 
10  years  because  of  this  detailed  sophisti- 
cation to  below  a  50  percent  effectiveness. 
We  have  been  able  to  correct  some  of 
these  by  working  with  them  on  a  day  to 
day  basis  in  actual  use  until  they  func- 
tion, but  you  will  never  be  able  to  test 
this  system  in  that  fashion.  It  will  be 
utilized  only  when  needed.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  test  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  lengUi  but  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  to  cite  the  article  to  which 
he  has  referred. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Thl.",  is  the  Scientific 
American  of  March  1968.  and  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  within  my  remarks  portions  of 
the  article  in  the  Scientific  American  of 
March  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  deep 
personal  Interest  in  the  ABM  system 
started  with  the  proposal  that  a  possible 
surplus  World  War  I  coast  artillery  fort 
in  Seattle  would  be  used  as  an  ABM  site. 
This  area  known  as  Fort  Lawton  was 
once  declared  surplus  in  1936,  and  since 
then  there  have  been  various  proposals 
for  the  use  of  this  site  as  a  regional  park, 
campus  for  a  local  educational  institu- 
tion, or  other  public  use. 

Originally,  the  argument  was  made 
that  this  was  the  best  location  that  could 
be  used  for  an  ABM  site  because  of  cer- 
tain technical  reasons.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, a  group  of  scientists  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  in  the  physics  de- 
partment and  other  related  scientific 
areas  indicated  to  me  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  made  specific  reference  to 
published  articles  In  the  aviation  press 
which  described  the  system  in  detail. 
These  scientists  were  also  willing  to  take 
a  public  position  that  this  site  was  not 
only  unnecessary  but  would  probably  be 
detrimental  to  the  defense  of  the  metro- 
politan Seattle  area,  since  this  would 
bring  attacking  missiles  into  the  area. 

I  then  exchanged  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  received  special  briefings  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  Sentinel  system 
to  check  the  information  I  had  received. 
Since  that  time  I  have  read  many  dis- 
quieting reports  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  technical  systems  utilizing 
radar-computer  technology. 

On  July  11.  1968,  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional I^cosD  the  report  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Seattle  Association  of 
Scientists  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  dated  May  29,  1968,  which  de- 
scribed in  detail  many  of  the  technical 


defects  In  this  system,  the  cost  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  questioned  whether  this  system 
could  even  be  effective  as  a  thin  system 
against  the  Chinese. 

Today.  I  will  refer  to  portions  of  an 
article  in  Scientific  American  for  March 
1968,  and  place  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  which  describe  the  system  in 
detail  and  why  it  is  dangerous  to  ttelieve 
that  it  can  even  be  effective  against  a 
possible  Chinese  attack;  and  after  that 
I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  general 
status  of  the  antl-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem: 

ANTI-BAIXIBTIC-MiaSILX     STSTKUS 

(NoT«. — The  us.  U  now  building  a  "light" 
ABM  system.  Tbe  authors  argue  that  offen- 
sive tactics  and  cheap  penetration  aids  could 
nullify  the  effectiveness  of  this  system  and 
any  other  visualized  so  far.) 
(By  Richard  L.  Oarwln  and  Hans  A.  Bethe) 
•  •  •  •  • 

BUiown  as  the  Sentinel  system.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  long-range  IntercepUon  by  SparUn 
antimissile  miasUea  and  short-range  inter- 
ception by  Sprint  antimissile  mlssllea.  Both 
type*  of  missile  will  be  armed  with  thermo- 
nuclear warheads  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing or  Inactivating  the  attacker's  thermonu- 
clear weapons,  which  will  be  borne  through 
the  atmosphere  and  to  their  targets  by  re- 
entry vehicles  (RV's).  The  Spartan  missiles, 
whose  range  Is  a  few  hundred  kilometers,  will 
be  fired  when  an  attacker's  reentry  vehicles 
are  first  detected  rising  above  the  horizon  by 
perimeter  acquisition  radar  (PAR). 

If  the  attacker  Is  using  bis  available  pro- 
pulsion to  deliver  maximum  payload.  his  re- 
entry vehicles  wlU  follow  a  normal  mini- 
mum-energy trajectory,  and  they  will  first 
be  sighted  by  one  of  the  PAR's  when  they  are 
about  4,000  kilometers,  or  about  10  minutes, 
away  [see  illtiatration  on  page  36] .  If  the 
attacker  chooses  to  launch  his  rockets  with 
less  than  maximum  payload,  he  can  put 
them  either  In  a  lofted  trajectory  or  In  a 
depressed  one.  The  lofted  trajectory  has  cer- 
tain advantages  against  a  terminal  defense 
system.  The  most  extreme  example  of  a  de- 
pressed trajectory  U  the  path  followed  by  a 
low-orbit  satelUte.  On  such  a  trajectory  a  re- 
entry vehicle  could  remain  below  an  altitude 
of  160  kilometers  and  would  not  be  visible  to 
the  horizon -search  radar  until  It  was  some 
1,400  kilometers,  or  about  three  minutes, 
away.  This  Is  FOBS:  the  fractlonal-orblt 
bombardment  system,  which  allows  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  to  deUver  perhaps 
60  to  75  percent  of  their  normal  payload. 

In  the  Sentmel  system  Spartans  will  be 
laxmched  when  PAR  has  sighted  an  Incom- 
ing missile;  they  will  be  capable  of  Inter- 
cepting the  missile  at  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  kilometers.  To  provide  a  light  shield 
for  the  entire  US.  about  half  a  dozen  PAR 
unite  wUl  be  deployed  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  country  to  detect  missiles  ap- 
proaching from  the  general  direction  of  the 
North  Pole  (Illustration  not  shown).  Each 
PAR  wUl  be  linked  to  several  "farms "  of 
long-range  Spartan  missiles,  which  can  be 
hundreds  of  kilometers  away.  Next  to  each 
Spartan  farm  will  be  a  farm  of  Sprint  mis- 
siles together  with  mlsslle-slte  radar  (MSB), 
whose  fxinctlon  Is  to  help  g\Ude  both  the 
Spartans  and  the  shorter-range  Sprints  to 
their  targete.  The  task  of  the  Sprints  Is  to 
provide  terminal  protection  for  the  Impor- 
tant Spartans  and  MSR's.  The  PAR'S  will 
also  be  protected  by  Sprlnte  and  thus  wlU  ^ 
require  MSR's  nearby. 

Whereas  the  Spartans  are  expected  te  In- 
tercept an  enemy  mlssU*  well  above  the  up- 
per atmosphere,  the  Sprlnte  are  designed  to 
be  effective  within  the  atmosphere,  at  alti- 
tudes below  35  kUometers.  The  explosion  of 
an  ABM  mlssUe's  thermonuclear  warhead 
wlU  produce  a  hugs  Oux  of  X  rays,  neutrons 
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and  other  particles,  and  within  the  atmos- 
phere a  powerful  blast  wave  as  well.  X  rays, 
particles  and  blast  can  Incapacitate  a  reentry 
vehicle. 

•  •  •  •  * 

One  of  us  (Bethe)  will  now  describe  (1) 
the  physical  mechanisms  by  which  an  ABM 
missile  can  destroy  or  damage  an  Incoming 
warhead  and  (2)  some  of  the  penetration 
aids  available  to  an  attacker  who  Is  deter- 
mined to  have  bis  warheads  reach  their 
targete. 

Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  conventional  explosives 
rather  than  a  thermonuclear  explosive  in  the 
warhead  of  a  defensive  missile.  The  answer 
Is  that  the  "kill"  radius  of  a  conventional  ex- 
plosive Is  much  too  small  to  be  practical  In  a 
likely  tactical  engagement.  We  shall  con- 
sider here  only  the  more  Importent  effecte 
of  the  defensive  thermonucletir  weapon;  tbe 
emission  of  neutrons,  the  emission  of  X  rays 
and,  when  the  weapon  is  exploded  In  the  at- 
mosphere, blast. 

Neutrons  have  the  ability  to  penetrate 
matter  of  any  kind.  Those  released  by  defen- 
sive weapons  could  penetrate  the  heat  shield 
and  outer  Jacket  of  an  offensive  warhead  and 
enter  the  fissile  material  Itself,  causing  the 
atoms  to  fission  and  generating  large 
amounte  of  heat.  If  sufficient  heat  la  gener- 
ated, the  fissile  material  will  melt  and  lose  Ite 
carefully  designed  shape.  Thereafter  It  can 
no  longer  be  detonated. 

The  kill  radius  for  neutrons  depends  on 
the  design  of  the  offensive  weapon  and  the 
yield,  or  energy  release,  of  the  defensive 
weapon.  The  miss  distance,  or  distance  of 
closest  approach  between  the  defensive  and 
the  offensive  missiles,  can  be  made  small 
enough  to  achieve  a  kill  by  the  neutron 
mechanism.  This  Is  particularly  true  if  the 
defensive  mlssUe  and  radar  have  high  per- 
formance and  the  Interception  is  made  no 
more  than  a  few  tens  of  kilometers  from  the 
ABM  launch  site.  The  neutron-klU  mecha- 
nism is  therefore  practical  for  the  short- 
range  defense  of  a  city  or  other  Importent 
target.  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the  yield 
of  the  defensive  warhead  be  kept  low  to  mini- 
mize the  effecte  of  blast  and  heat  on  the  city 
being  defended. 

The  attacker  can,  of  course,  attempt  to 
shield  the  fissile  material  In  tbe  offensive 
warhead  from  neutron  damage,  but  the  mass 
of  shielding  needed  Is  substantial.  Witness 
the  massive  shield  required  to  keep  neutrons 
Irom  escaping  from  nuclear  reactors.  The 
size  of  the  reentry  vehicle  will  enable  the 
defense  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  shielding  that  can  be  carried  and 
thus  to  estimate  tbe  intensity  of  neutrons  re- 
quired to  melt  the  warhead's  fissile  material. 
Let  us  consider  next  the  effect  of  X  rays. 
These  rays  carry  off  most  of  the  energy 
emitted  by  nuclear  weapons,  especially  those 
In  the  megaton  range.  If  sufficient  X-ray 
energy  falls  on  a  reentry  vehicle,  it  will  cause 
the  surface  layer  of  the  vehicle's  heat  shield 
to  evaporate.  This  In  Itself  may  not  be  too 
damaging,  but  the  vapor  leaves  the  surface  at 
high  velocity  in  a  very  brief  time  and  the 
recoil  sete  up  a  powerful  shock  wave  In  the 
heat  shield.  The  shock  may  destroy  the  heat 
shield  material  or  the  underlying  structure. 
X-rays  are  particularly  effective  above  the 
upper  atmosphere,  where  they  can  travel  to 
their  target  without  being  absorbed  by  air 
molecules.  The  defense  can  therefore  use 
megaton  weapons  without  endangering  the 
population  below;  it  is  protected  by  the  in- 
tervening atmosphere.  The  kill  radius  can 
then  be  many  kilometers.  This  reduces  the 
accuracy  required  of  the  defensive  missile 
and  allows  successful  Interception  at  ranges 
of  hundreds  of  kilometers  from  the  ABM 
launch  site.  Thus  X-rays  make  possible  an 
area  defense  and  provide  the  key  to  the  Sen- 
tinel system. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  reentry  vehicle 
can  be  hardened  against  X-ray  damage  to  a 


considerable  extent.  And  In  general  the  de- 
fender will  not  know  If  the  vehicle  has  been 
damaged  until  It  reenters  the  atmosphere. 
If  It  has  been  severely  damaged,  it  may  break 
up  or  burn  up.  If  this  does  not  happen,  how- 
ever, the  defender  is  helpless  unless  he  has 
also  constructed  an  effective  terminal,  or 
short-range,  defense  system. 

The  third  kUl  mechanism — blast — can 
operate  only  in  the  atmosphere  and  requires 
little  comment.  Ordinarily  when  an  offensive 
warhead  reenters  the  atmosphere  it  is  de- 
celerated by  a  force  that,  at  maximum.  Is  on 
the  order  of  100?.  (One  g  is  the  acceleration 
due  to  the  earth's  gravity.)  The  Increased 
atmospheric  denislty  reached  within  a  shock 
wave  from  a  nuclear  explosion  In  air  can 
produce  a  deceleration  several  times  greater. 
But  just  as  one  can  shield  against  neutrons 
and  X-rays  one  can  shield  against  blast  by 
designing  the  reentry  vehicle  to  have  great 
structural  strength.  Moreover,  the  defense, 
not  knowing  the  detailed  design  of  the  reen- 
try vehicle,  has  little  way  of  knowing  If  It 
has  destroyed  a  given  vehicle  by  blast  until 
the  warhead  either  goes  off  or  falls  to  do  so. 
The  main  difficulty  for  the  defense  Is  the 
fact  that  In  all  probability  the  offensive  re- 
entry vehicle  will  not  arrive  as  a  single  object 
that  can  be  tracked  and  fired  on  but  will  be 
accompanied  by  many  other  objecte  de- 
liberately placed  there  by  the  offense.  These 
objecte  come  under  the  heading  of  pene- 
tration aids.  We  shall  discuss  only  a  few  of 
the  many  types  of  such  aids.  They  Include 
fragmente  of  the  booster  rockete,  decoys,  fine 
metal  wires  called  chaff,  electronic  counter- 
measures  and  blackout  mechanisms  of  sev- 
eral kinds. 

The  last  stage  of  the  booster  that  has  pro- 
pelled the  offensive  missile  may  disintegrate 
into  fragmente  or  It  can  be  fragmented  de- 
liberately. Some  of  the  pieces  will  have  a 
radar  cross  section  comparable  to  or  larger 
than  the  cross  section  of  the  reentry  vehicle 
itself.  The  defensive  radar  therefore  has  the 
task  of  discriminating  between  a  mass  of  de- 
bris and  the  warhead.  Although  various 
means  of  discrimination  are  effective  to  some 
extent,  radar  and  data  processing  must  be 
specifically  set  up  for  this  purpose.  In  any 
case  the  radar  must  deal  with  tens  of  ob- 
jecte for  each  genuine  target,  and  this  Im- 
poses considerable  complexity  on  the  system. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  easy  way  to  dis- 
criminate among  such  objecte:  let  the  whole 
swarm  reenter  the  atmosphere.  The  lighter 
booster  fragmente  will  soon  be  slowed  down, 
whereas  the  heavier  reentry  vehicle  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  with  essentially  undiminished 
speed.  If  a  swarm  of  objecte  Is  allowed  to 
reenter,  however,  one  must  abandon  the  con- 
cept of  area  defense  and  construct  a  terminal 
defense  system.  If  a  nation  inslste  on  retain- 
ing a  pure  area  defense,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  shoot  at  every  threatening  object.  Not 
only  Is  this  extremely  costly  but  also  It  can 
quickly  exhaust  the  supply  of  antimissile 
missiles. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  accidental  targets 
provided  by  booster  fragmente,  the  offense 
will  almost  certainly  want  to  employ  decoys 
that  closely  Imltete  the  radar  reflectivity  of 
the  reentry  vehicle.  One  cheap  and  simple 
decoy  Is  a  balloon  with  the  same  shape  as  the 
reentry  vehicle.  It  can  be  made  of  thin  plastic 
covered  with  metel  In  the  form  of  foil,  strips 
or  wire  mesh.  A  considerable  number  of  such 
balloons  can  be  carried  unlnflated  by  a  single 
offensive  missile  and  released  when  the 
missile  has  risen  above  the  atmosphere. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  balloons  Is  putting 
them  on  a  "credible"  trajectory,  that  Is,  a 
trajectory  aimed  at  a  city  or  some  other 
plausible  target.  Nonetheless,  If  the  defending 
force  employs  an  area  defense  and  really  seeks 
to  protect  the  entire  country,  it  must  try  to 
Intercept  every  suspicious  object.  Including 
balloon  decoys.  The  defense  may,  however, 
decide  not  to  shoot  at  Incoming  objecte  that 


seem  to  be  directed  against  nonvitel  tergete; 
thus  it  may  choose  to  limit  possible  damage 
to  the  country  rather  than  to  avoid  all  dam- 
age. The  offense  could  then  take  the  option  of 
directing  live  warheads  against  pointe  on  the 
outsklrt  of  cities,  where  a  nuclear  explosion 
would  still  produce  radioactivity  and  possibly 
severe  fallout  over  deruely  populated  regions. 
Worse,  the  possibility  that  reentry  vehicles 
can  be  built  to  maneuver  makes  it  dangerous 
to  Ignore  objecte  even  100  kilometers  off 
terget. 

Balloon  decoys,  even  more  than  booster 
fragmente,  will  be  rapidly  slowed  by  the 
atmosphere  and  will  tend  to  burn  up  when 
they  reenter  It.  Here  again  a  terminal  ABM 
system  has  a  far  better  chance  than  an  area 
defense  system  to  discriminate  between 
decoys  and  warheads.  One  possibility  for  an 
area  system  Is  "active"  discrimination.  If  a 
defensive  nuclear  missile  Is  exploded  some- 
where in  the  clottd  of  balloon  decoys  travel- 
ing with  a  reentry  vehicle,  the  balloons  will 
either  be  destroyed  by  radiation  from  the 
explosion  or  will  be  blown  far  off  course.  The 
reentry  vehicle  presunxably  will  survive.  If 
the  remaining  set  of  objecte  is  examined  by 
radar,  the  reentry  vehicle  may  stand  out 
clearly.  It  can  then  be  killed  by  a  second 
Interceptor  shot.  Such  a  shoot-look-shoot 
tactic  may  be  effective,  but  it  obviously 
places  severe  demands  on  the  ABM  missiles 
and  the  radar  tracking  system.  Moreover,  it 
can  be  countered  by  the  use  of  small,  dense 
decoys  within  the  balloon  swarms. 

Moreover.  It  may  be  possible  to  develop 
decoys  that  are  as  resistant  to  X-rays  as  the 
reentry  vehicle  and  also  are  simple  and  com- 
pact. Their  radar  reflectivity  could  be  made 
to  simulate  that  of  a  reentry  vehicle  over  a 
wide  range  of  frequencies.  The  decoys  could 
also  be  made  to  reenter  the  atmosphere — at 
least  down  to  a  fairly  low  altitude — In  a  way 
that  closely  mimicked  an  actual  reentry 
vehicle.  The  design  of  such  decoys,  however, 
would  require  considerable  experlmentetlon 
and  development. 

Another  way  to  confuse  the  defensive 
radar  Is  to  scatter  the  fine  metal  wires  of 
chaff.  If  such  wires  are  cut  to  about  half  the 
wavelength  of  the  defensive  radar,  each  wire 
will  act  as  a  reflecting  dlpole  with  a  radar 
across  section  approximately  equal  to  the 
wavelength  squared  divided  by  2w.  The  actual 
length  of  the  wires  is  not  critical;  a  wire  of 
a  given  length  is  also  effective  against  radar 
of  shorter  wavelength.  Assuming  that  the 
radar  wavelength  is  one  meter  and  that  one- 
mil  copper  wire  is  cut  to  half-meter  lengths, 
one  can  easily  calculate  that  100  million  chaff 
wires  will  weigh  only  200  kilograms  (440 
pounds) . 

The  chaff  wires  could  be  dispersed  over  a 
large  volume  of  space;  the  chaff  could  be  so 
dense  and  provide  such  large  radar  reflection 
that  the  reentry  vehicle  could  not  be  seen 
against  the  background  noise.  The  defense 
would  then  not  know  where  in  the  large  re- 
flecting cloud  the  reentry  vehicle  is  con- 
cealed. The  defense  would  be  Induced  to 
spend  several  interceptors  to  cover  the  entire 
cloud,  with  no  certainty,  even  so,  that  the 
hidden  reentry  vehicle  will  be  killed.  How 
much  of  the  chaff  would  survive  the  defen- 
sive nuclear  explosion  Is  another  difficult 
question.  The  main  problem  for  the  attacker 
Is  to  develop  a  way  to  disperse  chaff  more  or 
less  uniformly. 

An  active  alternative  to  the  use  of  chaff  Is 
to  equip  some  decoys  with  electronic  devices 
that  generate  radio  noise  at  frequencies 
selected  to  jam  the  defensive  radar.  There 
are  many  variations  on  such  electronic 
countermeasures,  among  them  the  use  of 
jammers  on  the  reentry  vehicles  themselves. 
The  last  of  the  penetration  aids  that  will  be 
mentioned  here  Is  the  radar  blackout  caused 
by  the  large  number  of  free  electrons  released 
by  a  nuclear  explosion.  These  electrons,  ex- 
cept for  a  few,  are  removed  from  atoms  or 
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molwnilM  of  air,  which  thereby  become  lone. 
There  »re  two  m*ln  caiuee  for  the  formation 
of  Ions:  the  fireball  of  the  explosion,  which 
produces  lone  becauee  of  Ite  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  radloactlre  debris  of  the  ex- 
plosion, which  releases  bet*  raye  (high- 
energy  electrons)  that  ionize  the  air  they 
trarerse.  The  second  mechanism  Is  important 
only  at  high  altitude. 

The  electrons  in  an  ionized  cloud  of  gas 
have  the  property  of  bending  and  abaorblng 
electromagnetic  waves,  particularly  those  of 
low  frequency.  Attenuation  can  reach  such 
such  high  values  that  the  defensive  radar  U 
prevented  from  seeing  any  object  behind  the 
Ionized  cloud  (twltke  chaff,  which  confuses 
the  radar  only  at  the  chaff  range  and  not 
beyond). 

Blackout  Is  a  severe  problem  for  an  area 
defense  designed  to  intercept  missiles  above 
the  upper  atmosphere.  The  problem  Is  ag- 
gravated because  area-defense  radar  Is  likely 
to  employ  low-frequency  (long)  waves,  which 
are  the  most  suitable  for  detecting  enemy 
missiles  at  long  range.  In  some  recent  popu- 
lar articles  long-wave  radar  has  been  hailed 
as  the  cure  for  the  problems  of  the  ABM  mls- 
■Ue.  I»  tm  not.  Even  though  it  Increases  the 
esipabUMy  of  the  radar  in  some  ways.  It  makes 
the  system  more  vulnerable  to  blackout. 

Blackout  can  be  caused  In  two  ways:  by 
the  defensive  nuclear  explosions  themselves 
and  by  deliberate  explosions  set  off  at  high 
altitude  by  the  attacker.  Although  the  former 
are  unavoidable,  the  defense  has  the  choice 
of  setting  them  off  at  altitudes  and  in  loca- 
tions that  will  cause  the  minimum  blackout 
of  Its  radar.  The  offense  can  sacrifice  a  few 
early  missiles  to  cause  blackout  at  strategic 
locations.  In  what  follows  we  shall  assume  for 
purposes  of  discussion  that  the  radar  wave- 
length Is  one  meter.  Translation  to  other 
wavelengths  Is  not  dUBcult. 

Aa  shown  by  the  preceding  article, 
even  if  the  missile  were  '•killed"  by  X-ray 
penetration  the  missile  would  continue 
to  appear  on  the  radar  screens  as  ap- 
proaching the  target  and  the  defense 
would  not  know  whether  It  was  "dead" 
or  "alive."  The  defense  would  have  to 
be  fully  automated  otherwise  the  de- 
fenders would  undoubtedly  fire  all  their 
short-range  missiles  at  the  incoming 
vehicle. 

It  Is  sometimes  claimed  that  an  antl- 
ballistlc-missile  system  wUl  be  good  be- 
cause it  is  defensive  and  it  is  better  to 
place  one's  resources  in  a  defensive  race 
than  in  an  offensive  race.  A  related  argu- 
ment Is  to  say  that  It  Is  better  to  have 
Imperfect  defense  than  to  have  no  de- 
fense at  all.  Both  of  these  statements  are 
not  valid  because  unless  the  ABM  Is  a 
perfect  shield,  which  it  is  not,  it  Is  In 
reality  no  defense  at  all.  Our  present  de- 
fense against  an  all-out  nuclear  attack 
from  the  Soviets,  which  will  not  be 
changed  by  our  deployment  of  any  fore- 
seeable ABM  system.  Is  our  second-strike 
capability  which  permits  us  to  absorb  a 
flrst  strike  and  respond  with  enough  de- 
structive power  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  civilized  country.  Under  these 
conditions  neither  country  would  be  able 
to  win  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  which 
robs  any  rational  motive  for  such  a  war. 
The  reaction  of  the  Soviets  to  our  de- 
ployment of  the  present  Sentinel  system 
will  be  exactly  as  our  reaction  was  to 
their  ABM  system.  It  was  not  to  build 
another  ABM  system  but  to  revamp  all 
of  our  present  warheads  so  as  to  make 
than  more  capable  of  penetrating  any 
foreseeable  future  Russian  ABM  deploy- 


ment. By  this  means  we  will  have  in- 
creased by  many  times  the  number  of 
deliverable  warheads  at  our  disposal.  The 
end  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  even 
greater  deliverable  destructive  power 
than  we  had  before  the  deplojrraent  of 
their  ABM  system.  To  expect  the  Rus- 
sians to  respond  in  any  other  way  to  our 
ABM  deployment  would  be  naive  and 
wishful  thinking.  In  fact  it  la  reasonable 
to  say  that  the  large  Increase  in  Russian 
deplo3rment  of  ICBM's  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  year  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  their  anticipation  of  our  ABM 
system. 

ABM's  are  therefore  not  our  defense, 
but  our  ICBM's  which  maintain  our  de- 
terrent capablll^,  are.  Because  of  the 
action-reaction  mechanism — Just  de- 
scribed— ABM's  can  strategically  be  in- 
terchanged with  ICBM's.  If  we  deploy 
an  ABM  system  to  protect  our  Minute- 
men,  this  is  equivalent  to  increasing  the 
number  of  deliverable  Mlnutemen  that 
we  can  return  to  the  attacker.  A  more 
direct  way  to  accomplish  the  same  Is  to 
simply  build  more  hardened  Mlnutemen 
missiles.  However,  the  use  of  ABM's  does 
add  a  new  dangerous  dimension  to  our 
national  security.  This  danger  Is  the  psy- 
chological factor  that  the  country  or  Its 
leaders  may  feel  that  they  are  truly  pro- 
tected. In  this  case  we  or  the  Russians 
might  then  feel  that  the  concept  of  win- 
ning an  all-out  nuclear  war  makes  sense, 
which  could  produce  such  a  war.  The 
ABM  system  can  only  Increase  the  arms 
race  without  changing  our  defensive  pos- 
ture, and  adds  the  dangerous  psycho- 
logical dimension  of  giving  us  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

There  might  be  some  who  would  still 
want  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  the 
thin  ABM  system  Is  to  be  oriented  only 
against  the  Chinese  and  therefore  the 
Russians  need  not  react.  Recent  pro- 
nouncements have  made  it  clear  that  the 
system  Is  to  be  Intended  against  the 
Russians  to  be  used  either  as  a  negotiat- 
ing point  or  as  a  first  step  to  developing 
technology  for  an  antl-Sovlet  system. 
However,  there  Is  another  important  ar- 
gument against  a  so-called  thin  Chinese 
oriented  system.  If  we  start  off  with  a 
"thin"  system,  there  will  come  a  period 
when  such  a  system  can  be  penetrated 
by  the  Chinese.  The  point  at  which  this 
will  occur  Is  a  matter  of  debate.  Some 
people  feel  that  this  will  occur  even  be- 
fore the  system  is  built.  However,  when- 
ever such  a  point  Is  reached  the  same 
reasoning  that  Justified  the  anti-Chinese 
system  in  the  flrst  place  will  require  the 
United  States  to  modify  and  expand  the 
system  so  as  to  keep  it  in  step  with  the 
development  of  the  Chinese  offensive 
capabilities. 

This  means  that  such  a  system  will  in- 
evitably be  expanded  into  a  "thick"  sys- 
tem. The  Army  clearly  had  this  in  mind 
in  their  initial  plans  for  deploying  these 
missile  sites  near  population  centers, 
even  though  such  location  is  not  a  re- 
quirement for  the  Sentinel  system,  but  Is 
a  requirement  for  a  "thick"  system  which 
depends  on  point  defenses  of  Sprint  bat- 
teries around  each  population  center  In 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  for  a  "thick"  system  to 
have  any  hope  of  being  effective.  It  must 


be  coupled  with  a  major  fallout  shelter 
program.  To  ignore  the  need  for  a  major 
fallout  shelter  program  when  proposing 
a  "thick"  system  Is  misleading,  to  say  the 
least,  since  the  effect  of  exploding  short- 
range  Sprint  nuclear  missiles  around  a 
metropolitan  axea,  will  create  a  tremen- 
dous fallout  problem  even  with  low  yield 
missiles.  The  psychological  impact  on  our 
society  of  such  a  fallout  program  and 
its  threatening  nature  to  the  Soviets  has 
been  amply  discussed  in  the  past  when 
this  idea  was  resoundingly  rejected  by 
the  American  people. 

Now  we  have  also  heard  that  we  should 
begin  deployment  In  order  to  get  arms 
control  talks  started.  If  we  want  to  get 
the  Russians  to  take  their  Ineffective 
ABM  apart,  then  we  must  have  an  Inef- 
fective system  of  our  own  to  take  apart. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  argu- 
ment is  more  than  a  last-ditch  attempt 
to  Justify  deplojmient  for  Its  own  sake. 

Another,  even  worse  excuse  Is  that  we 
must  deploy  this  Ineffective  system  In 
order  to  learn  how  to  build  a  good  one. 
Anyone  In  technology  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  R.  &  D.  and  deployment. 
We  are  supposed  to  accept  deployment 
In  the  guise  of  research.  But  deployment 
means  the  end  of  research.  R.  &  D.  has 
to  be  done  before  the  system  Is  built. 
When  we  deploy,  we  freeze  the  design. 
Deployment  of  an  ineffective  system  can 
only  slow  up  our  search  for  effective 
defense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  hold  public  hearings  on  whether 
to  deploy  this  system  now  or  continue 
research  and  development  while  the 
President  and  his  Executive  departments 
carry  on  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  arranging  this  debate  so 
as  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  put  our 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

What  we  see  here  today  is  really  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  classic  salami  tactics. 

We  ar«  told  that  a  thin  ABM  system 
will  cost  $5  billion  and  that  a  thick  ABM 
system  will  cost  $50  billion.  But  from  past 
experience  with  Government  figures,  we 
know  that  the  thin  system  will  cost  $50 
billion  and  the  thick  ABM  system  will 
cost  $500  billion.  This  Is  the  cost  that  we 
should  address  ourselves  to.  It  Is  the 
whole  concept  of  employing  this  kind  of 
situation  at  this  time  when  we  are  on 
the  verge,  at  least  in  the  other  body,  of 
discussing  the  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
treaty. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  escalating.  I  want 
to  tell  you  this  is  some  race,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  refer  to  what  occurred  In 
New  York  in  the  late  fifties  and  the  early 
sixties  when  this  question  was  up  to  im- 
pose upon  the  State  the  bomb  shelters. 
That  was  the  answer  in  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties.  They  were  going  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars,  and  today  as 
we  look  back  on  that  we  see  that  it  is  an 
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utter  Joke.  But  If  we  had  let  them  do 
what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  if  we  had 
not  stopped  it.  we  would  have  been  stuck 
with  these  garages  underground,  which 
could  not  even  be  used,  of  course,  for 
cars. 

But  there  is  something  that  I  also 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and 
that  is  the  safety  of  the  cities  them- 
selves. We  have  a  situation  where  they 
tell  us  that  these  missiles  are  safe,  that 
the  antiballistlc  missiles  are  no  danger 
to  the  cities  in  which  they  are  physically 
located. 

We  know  that  that  Is  not  the  truth. 
We  know  that  the  same  experts  in  the 
Army,  the  same  experts  in  the  Pentagon 
told  us  that  there  was  no  danger  when 
they  flew  with  the  hydrogen  bombs.  But 
ask  the  people  In  the  tomato  fields  of 
Palomares  In  Spain;  ask  the  people  in 
Greenland;  ask  them  in  South  Carolina. 
Those  same  bombs  which  accidentally 
fell  there  did  have  radioactive  danger, 
even  though  we  were  told  they  did  not. 

Our  trouble  in  this  situation  is  that 
the  Sprint,  because  it  Is  to  be  available 
immediately,  because  as  soon  as  the  but- 
ton, or  whatever  It  Is  they  touch  to  set 
it  off,  has  to  be  immediately  available, 
and  so  it  has  to  be  armed  on  the  site,  and 
it  is  the  electronic  and  mechanical  im- 
pulses and  provisions  that  prevent  its 
detonation  in  the  dty. 

But  do  you  know  that  five  of  the  six 
electronic  and  mechanical  devices  which 
were  to  control  those  hydrogen  bombs 
that  [fell  accidentally  and]  had  leak- 
age—they did  not  go  off,  but  they  had 
lealiage  at  the  sites  I  told  you — that  five 
of  the  six  safety  factors  failed,  and  that 
if  the  sixth  one  had  failed  there  would 
have  been  hydrogen  bomb  explosions  at 
those  very  sites,  one  of  which  would  have 
been  in  South  Carolina? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  this:  We  are  Investing  In  a  system 
which  has  no  military  purpose,  with  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  be- 
cause that  Is  what  the  Army  wants.  It 
does  not'  make  any  difference  if  the  sys- 
tem Is  outmoded  the  day  it  is  put  on  the 
drawing  boards.  They  want  to  keep  It 
up.  And  It  is  our  Job  to  stop  them. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SpMiker,  like  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  have  had  to  get  my  infor- 
mation on  the  ABM  as  best  I  can,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Issue 
of  its  usefulness  is  entirely  settled  In 
my  own  mind.  I  cannot  help  but  ob- 
serve, however,  that  flrst  the  Pentagon 
sought  to  sell  us  on  the  basis  that  It 
would  protect  our  cities  against  the  Red 
Chinese.  Then  that  not  having  exactly 
been  bought,  the  switch  was  made  to 
protecting  our  cities  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  because  of  difiQcultles.  not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  the  objection 
on  the  part  of  many  city-dwellers,  the 
current  attempt  from  the  Pentagon 
seems  to  be  to  base  the  ABM  program 
on  a  desire  to  harden  our  Mlnutemen 
missile  sites  throughout  the  cotmtiy. 


Whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs,  what- 
ever the  validity  of  this  proposed  ABM 
as  a  defense  instnunent,  the  great  point, 
it  seems  to  me.  and  one  that  has  been 
well  made  already  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  is  that  action  by  one 
side  of  the  great  confrontation  Inevita- 
bly leads  to  a  reaction,  and  frequently  a 
wild  and  possibly  uncontrollable  reac- 
tion, from  the  other  side. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  looking  back, 
we  overdeployed  our  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  during  the  alleged  mis- 
sile-gap p>eriod  of  the  early  and  middle 
1960's.  Now  the  Soviet  Union  is  reacting 
and  catching  up.  and  by  this  summer  it 
is  said  they  will  be  just  about  caught  up. 
If  we  now  start  deploying  the  ABM.  the 
next  step  will  be  some  variant  of  the 
MIRV  to  pierce  the  ABM.  But  since  there 
Is  no  way  to  police  the  MIRV,  although 
there  Is  a  way  to  police  the  ABM.  we 
may  Indeed  have  let  the  genie  out  of  the 
bottle,  because  both  sides  could  then 
wildly  over-react. 

Which  brings  me  to  what  I  think  Is 
the  essential  point  of  this  debate,  and 
that  is  that  the  time  to  start  negotiating 
about  missiles  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now. 

Our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
whom  I  was  delighted  to  see  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  just  a  moment  ago,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  just  a 
few  days  ago  on  "Pace  the  Nation"  said 
that  before  missile  talks  can  start, 
"There  must  flrst  be  progress  not  only 
in  Paris,  but  also  in  the  Middle  East." 

Now.  I  hope  there  is  progress  in  Paris, 
and  I  hope  there  is  progress  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  the  time  to  begin  those 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  depend  upon  what  happens  in  Paris. 
It  does  not  depend  even  on  what  happens 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  should  start  now. 
before  contractors  get  a  vested  Interest 
in  the  deployment  of  the  ABM,  by  nego- 
tiating on  missiles  with  our  opponents 
on  the  other  side. 

If  we  do  not  deploy  the  ABM,  this 
will,  no  doubt,  disappoint  those  units  of 
the  Industrial  complex — Western  Elec- 
tric. General  Electric,  McDonnell-Doug- 
las. Raytheon,  Martin-Marietta,  and 
some  others — that  have  been  banking  on 
a  multimillion-dollar  program. 

I  would  hope  that  the  scientific  genius 
of  those  great  industrial  companies  could 
instead  be  turned  loose  on  the  great 
problems  of  the  American  people,  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution,  the 
problems  of  new  methods  of  building 
homes  and  schools,  and  working  toward 
some  of  the  great  scientific  break- 
throughs which  are  so  desperately 
needed. 

So  my  contribution,  if  I  may  make  one 
to  this  afternoon's  debate — and  I  am  so 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  initiating  It— is  that  rather 
than  deploy  ABM,  let  us  now  at  once, 
not  waiting  for  the  solution  of  other 
problems,  start  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  a  diminution  of 
missile  strength  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
contribution. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  that,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 


raised  a  very  Interesting  point  about  the 
apparent  shift  in  ground  in  support  of 
the  program.  All  we  know  is  from  what  we 
read  in  the  newspapers,  our  good  friend 
and  former  colleague,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  indicated  that  they  may  be 
changing  their  posture,  since  there  has 
been  so  much  attack  on  deploying  missile 
radar  sites  and  perimeter  radar  sites  In 
and  around  cities. 

There  are  other  major  problems  I  could 
develop,  but  I  wanted  to  point  out  there 
are  relatively  a  large  number  of  ways  of 
increasing  the  chances  that  our  missiles 
will  survive  attacks  without  putting  up 
an  ABM  hardening  system  around  our 
presently  existing  so-called  hard  sites. 

Many  of  us  have  spent  endless  hours 
In  committee  hearings  on  hardening  up 
those  sites  so  that  they  would  survive.  We 
have  a  survlvable  system  now.  and  It 
seems  to  me  a  kind  of  last-minute 
thought  in  an  effort  to  try  to  keep  the 
ABM  system  in  being  to  insist  on  this 
shift  in  ground. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  current  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  there 
are  funds  for  hardening  the  sites  even 
further  and  for  protecting  them  against 
possible  attack. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  But  It  Is  not  only  that. 
We  can  Increase  hardening  of  our  sites 
by  adopting  a  rail  or  truck  mobile  sys- 
tem, or  we  can  increase  our  submarine 
launching  capability,  or  we  can  deploy 
ABM's.  But  by  no  means  has  the  ABM 
been  proven  the  most  effective  or  least 
expensive  of  these  options. 

Furthermore,  the  effect  of  this  further 
hardening  Is  to  increase  our  offensive 
capability,  and  this,  in  turn,  adds  fuel  to 
the  arms  race. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  going 
to  ask  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  but  I  inject  this  at  this 
moment  on  this  action -reaction  cycle 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  have  just 
alluded  to. 

This  could  go  on  forever.  I  do  not  see 
any  end  in  sight  unless,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  suggested,  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  willingness  now  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
this.  It  is  the  only  way  to  break  this  ac- 
tion-reaction cycle.  We  are  poised  now 
at  a  critical  point.  They  have  injected 
nevT  elements  into  this  picture  which 
could  Involve  massive  spending  by  both 
nations  in  the  seventies  without  any  in- 
crease in  security. 

So,  I  think  the  most  critical  point  is 
that  the  United  States  should  indicate 
its  willingness  to  sit  down  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  discuss  this  matter  of  ABM's 
and  related  matters,  and  hopefully  we 
can  achieve  an  end.  or  at  the  very  least, 
a  diminution  of  this  escalation.  Other- 
wise, there  will  simply  be  no  end  to  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CXDHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
would  Just  like  to  msike  an  aside  on  that, 
which  is  incidentally  part  of  my  prepared 
text,  but  It  has  been  argued  by  some  that 
we  should  prepare  to  deploy  the  ABM's 
to  strengthen  our  position  In  discussions 
with  the  Sovleto. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  valid.  Our 
defense  experts,  including  former  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  have  advised  us  the  best  Amer- 
ican response — which  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  OiAtMO)  was 
pointing  out — to  the  deployment  of  an 
effective  Soviet  ABM  system  is  to  Im- 
prove our  offensive  arsenal  to  Insure  a 
sufBclent  number  of  our  warheads  can  be 
delivered  on  target  to  maintain  our  sec- 
ond strike  capability.  Then  we  can  offer 
to  trade  off  Soviet  restraint  with  ABM 
for  similar  U.S.  restraint  in  deplojrment 
of  improved  offensive  forces. 

Mf.,.TXJNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentfeman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrleldlng  to  me  and  for  having  brought 
this  matter  before  the  House,  because  I 
feel,  as  do  some  of  my  colleagues,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Issues  facing 
the  country  at  this  time. 

I  personally  believe  that  one  of  the 
key  factors  Is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  can  afford  the  ABM  system.  I  am 
talking  now  about  dollars  and  cents;  I 
am  not  talking  about  whether  we  can 
afford  it  spiritually  In  the  reaction  and 
counterreaction  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  are  talking  in  terms  of  $60  billion 
to  $100  billion,  and  about  a  system  which 
may  very  well  not  work.  We  already  have 
spent,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
about  $19  billion  on  missile  systems 
which  were  never  completed  or  when  de- 
veloped were  found  to  be  obsolete.  Six 
billion  dollars  of  these  funds  were  spent 
on  weapons  systems  which  were  designed 
to  protect  us  from  a  Soviet  missile  attack. 

So  I  believe,  when  we  look  at  the  over- 
all problem,  looking  at  the  things  we 
need  in  this  country  and  looking  at  what 
we  need  in  the  way  of  a  defense  structiu'e 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
question  whether  we  can  afford  it. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Oeorge 
Rathjens,  who  recently  wrote  a  report 
"The  Future  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Race" 
for  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  which  already  has  been 
quoted  today.  I  should  like  to  quote  a 
brief  statement: 

ti«t  it  b«  aMumed  tbat  a  given  target  la 
defended  by  50  Interceptors,  that  the  Chinese 
have  25  ICBM's  with  a  reliability  of  80  per 
cent,  and  that  each  Interceptor  has  an  80 
per  cent  chance  of  destroying  an  ICBM.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scenario,  there  Is  no  more 
than  about  a  50  per  cent  probability  tbat 
sentinel  would  succeed  tn  preventing  all  25 
ICBM's  from  hitting  their  target. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  each 
time  the  Chinese  increased  their  com- 
plement of  ICBM's  in  an  arithmetical 
proportion  we  would  have  to  increase 
our  defense  structure  in  a  geometric  pro- 
portion. 


So  I  feel  it  is  impossible  for  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  with  the  kind  of  in- 
formation we  have  available  to  us,  to  go 
ahead  with  this  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  T.  S.  Eliot  has  said: 
We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration  and 
the  end  of  all  our  exploring  will  be  to  arrive 
where  we  started  and  know  the  place  for 
the  first  time. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  has  all  but  decided  to  re- 
sume the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system 
despite  the  fact  that  strong  doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  its  utility  and  lt«  effec- 
tiveness. I  believe  that  a  more  rational 
approach  would  be  to  freeze  further  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  pending  more  re- 
search and  development.  Let  us  explore 
this  vital  issue  thoroughly  so  that  we 
may  know  what  we  have,  where  we  are, 
and  where  we  are  going  to  lead  the 
American  people. 

In  September  of  1967,  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  said: 

Every  ABM  system  .  .  .  now  feasible  In- 
volves firing  defensive  missiles  at  Incoming 
offensive  warheads  In  an  effort  to  destroy 
them.  What  la  overlooked  Is  that  any  such 
system  can  rather  obviously  be  defeated  by 
an  enemy  simply  sending  more  offensive  war- 
heads, or  dununy  warheads,  than  there  are 
defensive  nxlsslles  capable  of  destroying 
them. 

The  advocates  of  the  ABM  have  been 
unable  to  agree  with  certainty  as  to  jus- 
tification for  its  immediate  deployment. 
The  preliminary  justification  given  was 
the  threat  of  a  Chinese  missUe  threat  by 
the  mid  1970"s.  Later  the  "future  Chi- 
nese threat"  was  abandoned  in  favor  of 
justifying  the  "thin"  ABM  as  a  base  for 
the  future  development  of  a  "thick" 
ABM  for  use  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Secretary  Laird  Indicated  that  he 
viewed  the  thin  ABM  only  as  a  bargain- 
ing factor  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  limitation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  More  recently  the  Secretary 
appears  to  have  retreated  to  the  position 
that  the  deployment  of  a  thin  ABM 
should  continue  as  protection  against  a 
future  Chinese  missile  threat.  However, 
many  scientists  argue  that  the  tiiin  ABM 
will  be  obsolete  by  the  time  it  is  ready 
to  cope  with  a  mid- 1970  Chinese  missile 
threat.  They  argue  that  the  Chinese 
could  qxiite  easily  incorporate  in  their 
first  generation  ICBM's  the  necessary 
penetration  aids  to  enable  them  to  over- 
come the  thin  ABM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  building  a  thin 
ABM  will,  in  all  probability,  exceed  $9.4 
billion  plus  10  percent  or  almost  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  for  maintenance.  Before  we 
agree  to  commit  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  I  feel  we  should,  at  the  very  least, 
have  clear  and  convincing  justification. 

Furthermore,  if  the  rationale  for  the 
thin  ABM  is  that  it  is  a  base  for  the 
eventual  construction  of  a  thick  ABM, 
we  are  speaking  of  costs  ranging  any- 
where from  $60  to  $100  billion  plus  an 
annual  10  percent  maintenance  cost. 

A  recent  report  written  by  a  former 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  employee  respon- 
sible for  evaluating  weapons  systems 
performances  concluded  that  many  per- 
formed poorly  or  were  outright  failures. 
The  report  demonstrated  a  close  correla- 
tion between  so-called  crash  programs 


to  develop  new  weapons  systems  and 
subsequent  poor  performance  or  can- 
cellation. 

The  ABM  is  a  relatively  new  weapons 
system  which  has  imdergone  only  super- 
ficial testing.  Yet  its  immediate  deploy, 
ment  Is  being  pushed  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  work. 

Many  scientists  have  raised  doubts  as 
to  its  rellabUlty.  Since  the  ABM  wUl  only 
be  tested  once — when  it  is  actually 
used — I  believe  that  more  research  and 
development  should  be  imdertaken  to 
resolve  serious  doubts  which  question  its 
reliability. 

Deployment  of  the  thin  ABM  near 
several  of  our  major  cities  has  created 
a  fear  of  accidental  nuclear  explosion. 
Considerable  anxiety  is  being  generated 
among  a  great  many  citizens  and  yet  we 
cannot  even  be  certain  that  the  ABM  will 
protect  them.  Moving  the  ABM  sites  into 
rural  areas  is  not  a  solution,  since  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  of  a  thick  ABM 
will  follow  requiring  sites  tuUacent  to 
major  cities. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers 
has  reportedly  said  that  he  hoped  that 
the  decisions  on  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  could  be  deferred  pending  negotia- 
tions with  Moscow  on  limitation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Thus  the  division  on 
the  issue  of  immediate  deployment  of  the 
ABM  extends  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity to  within  the  new  administra- 
tion itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  an  additional  quotation  from  Mr. 
Greorge  W.  Rathjens: 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  possible  utility  of 
Sentinel  In  saving  lives  In  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack  Is  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  costs,  the  risks  that  the  United 
States  might  act  on  the  basis  of  misplaced 
confidence  In  Its  effectiveness,  and  the  un- 
desirable Impact  of  the  decision  on  the  So- 
viet-American strategic  balance.  Any  con- 
ceivable fiexlblllty  Sentinel  may  give  In  deal- 
ing with  Chinese  aggressiveness  or  with  the 
accidental  launch  of  missiles  against  the 
U.S.  Is  probably  negligible  compared  to  these 
considerations. 

Mr.  Rathjens  is  a  professor  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  his  conclusion,  backed  up  by  other 
well-known  scientists,  is  clear  evidence 
of  the  need  to  freeze  present  ABM  de- 
ployment and  proceed  with  more  re- 
search and  development  on  weapons  sys- 
tems needs. 

Mr.  Rathjens  continues: 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  offense 
can  choose  any  target  on  which  to  concen- 
trate Its  attack :  the  defense  must  defend  all. 
The  range  of  the  Spartan  Interceptor,  which 
Is  used  with  the  Sentinel  system.  Implies  that 
not  50  Interceptors,  but  about  500  would 
have  to  be  deployed  throughout  the  United 
States  If  every  Important  target  were  to  be 
within  the  effective  defensive  range  of  50 
Spartan  missiles.  Thus,  even  with  a  twenty 
to  one  superiority  In  numbers  of  Interceptor* 
over  the  number  of  Chinese  missiles,  the  pic- 
ture Is  far  from  comforting. 

When  one  considers  that  a  single  one-meg- 
aton warhead  detonated  over  one  of  the 
larger  U.S.  cities  would  produce  about  one 
million  fatalities.  It  la  clear  that  those  who 
claim  a  damage-denial  or  near  damage-denial 
capability  for  Sentinel  are  assuming  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  level  of  effectiveness. 

As  the  Chinese  capabilities  grow,  the  de- 
fense problem  will  become  even  more  dlffl- 
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cult.  This  Is  Ulustratsd  by  an  extension  of 
the  sample  calculation:  If  the  numbers  of 
Chinese  ICBM's  and  United  States  Intercep- 
tors are  both  doubled,  the  chance  of  at  least 
one  Chinese  missile  getting  to  Its  target  rises 
to  over  70  per  cent,  to  over  90  per  cent  If  the 
numbers  of  ICBM's  and  Interceptors  are 
both  quadrupled,  and  bo  on.  In  the  long  run 
then  (and  It  may  not  be  too  long  a  run) .  de- 
fense clearly  becomes  a  losing  game  even 
against  a  relatively  weak  adversary.  The  costs 
of  defense  required  to  maintain  any  g;lven 
level  of  protection  will  rise  much  more 
sharply  than  the  costs  of  Improving  the 
offense. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  make 
this  statement. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cal- 
ifornia for  his  comment  and  also  for  his 
citations. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  who  want 
to  pursue  this  subject  further — and  we 
have  only  8  minutes  left,  by  the  way,  on 
my  special  order — would  devote  their  at- 
tention to  page  4244  of  the  Record  for 
February  24,  1969.  wherein  I  inserted 
several  articles  which  explore  this  gen- 
eral subject. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, former  Vice  President,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  wrote  in  January  of  this  year: 

The  fundamentals  of  the  missile  contro- 
versy are  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  American  people,  and  certainly  no  de- 
cision of  the  magnitude  of  ABM  should  be 
taken  on  their  behalf  without  greater  evi- 
dence of  their  informed  consent  than  can 
be  said  to  exist  presently. 

I  share  this  view  and  commend  my 
distinguished  colleagues  for  scheduling 
the  special  order  so  that  some  of  the 
many  facets  of  this  question  can  be  fur- 
ther viewed  by  the  American  people. 

They  have  a  right  to  know  what  they 
are  buying  and  we  have  an  obUgation  to 
engage  in  this  dialog  so  that  they  can 
know. 

We  are  asked  to  support  a  limited  ABM 
system  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5  bil- 
lion. Why?  To  deter  a  potential  threat 
from  the  Soviet?  No.  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  tells  us 
it  will  not  serve  this  purpose.  Besides,  he 
says,  in  effect,  the  offensive  deterrent  we 
already  possess  is  sufficient  to  accomplish 
that  goal. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  a  limited 
ABM — aimed  at  the  "Chinese"  threat. 
In  my  view,  there  is  a  sufficient  contra- 
diction here,  alone,  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
proposal.  For  if,  in  the  Secretary's  view, 
sufficient  offensive  deterrent  exists  in  re- 
lation to  the  Soviet,  then  why  is  it  not 
also  sufficient  to  deter  a  threat  from 
any  other  and,  in  this  case,  admittedly 
lesser  source? 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this 
point  that  I  am  not  advocating  the  con- 
cept of  offensive  deterrence  but  point- 
ing up  at  least  one  substantial  contra- 
diction which  is  the  start  of  a  strong 
thread  of  doubt  concerning  the  whole 
argiunent  in  favor  of  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system. 


If  the  concern  is  miscalculation  by 
China  of  our  position  and  our  potential, 
that  concern  finds  remedy  not  in  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  but  in  escalation 
of  the  peace  race — in  meaningful  at- 
tempts to  establish  contact  so  that  mis- 
calculation will  not  occur  out  of  igno- 
rance, or  be  the  result  of  fear  that  is 
natural  to  those  too  long  cut  off  from 
participation  in  the  vital  dialog  within 
the  community  of  nations. 

The  thread  of  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  ABM  continues  to  grow  as  one  con- 
templates the  needs  of  the  people  in  our 
cities,  the  hunger  of  the  rural  poor,  the 
medical  needs  of  the  aged  and  disabled, 
the  need  for  improved  education  of  our 
youth  and  so  many  other  domestic  needs. 
These  needs  could  be  met  with  this  $5 
billion,  or  whatever  the  larger  figure 
which  would  inevitably  result.  It  is  not 
the  cost  alone  of  ABM  which  gives  one 
pause,  but  the  growing  knowledge  that 
it  is  a  useless  cost  which  will  spiral  as 
demands  for  more  complex  systems  re- 
fiect  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race 
which  this  initial  deplosmient  would 
cause. 

If  history  were  to  teach  us  anything, 
we  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  almost 
physical  principle  that  in  the  affairs  of 
nations  "for  every  action  there  is  an 
equal  reaction."  ABM  will  call  for  more 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  of  any 
potential  adversary.  More  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  by  them  call  for  great- 
er deterrence  in  some  form  by  us — 
Where.  I  ask,  does  it  end? 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  dialog  in 
which  we  now  engage.  We  pause  to  con- 
template the  next  step  and  the  conse- 
quences that  will  follow. 

It  can  be  argued  that  ABM  is  useless 
before  it  is  built. 

Serious  question  can  be  raised  about 
the  wisdom,  even  the  morality,  of  so 
great  an  expenditure  at  this  time  for  so 
questionable  a  goal. 

It  can  be  argued  that  such  a  system 
is  not  necessary  even  if  you  were  to  grant 
a  certain  validity  to  argimients  concern- 
ing a  Chinese  threat. 

The  overriding  factor  in  my  opposition 
to  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  is  that 
this  act  thrusts  us  into  a  new  spiral  in 
the  arms  race  from  which  we  have  tolled 
so  desperately  to  escape. 

Negotiations  on  arms  reductions  seem 
to  be  within  our  grasp. 

We  have  pending  before  the  Senate  a 
nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty  which 
demands  action. 

These  and  other  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  last  decade  in  the  long  road  toward 
peace  and  toward  the  rule  of  reason  and 
not  of  arms  in  the  affairs  of  nations  and 
of  men. 

To  be  deterred  from  this  course  by  so 
questionable  a  goal,  so  doubt  ridden  a 
project  as  ABM  is  folly  and  history  would 
record  it  so. 

For,  in  the  closing  words  of  Robert 
McNamara's  speech  to  the  United  Press 
International  Editors  and  Publishers  in 
San  Francisco,  in  September.  1967: 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  does 
not  lie  In  his  weaponry. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  lies 
in  his  mind. 


What  the  world  requires  in  its  22nd  Tear 
of  the  Atomic  Age  Is  not  a  new  race  towards 
armament. 

What  the  world  requires  in  its  22nd  Year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  Is  a  new  race  towards 
reasonableness. 

We  had  better  all  run  that  race. 

Not  merely  we,  the  admiiUstrators,  but, 
we,  the  people. 

These,  then,  are  the  considerations 
which  determine  my  opposition  to  the 
ABM  system. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  to: 

Undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  loose  our- 
selves from  the  heavy  burdens  of  a  spl- 
raling  arms  race  and  to  free  our  people 
from  the  oppression  of  himger,  want,  and 
suffering  which  still  stalk  major  seg- 
ments of  our  people  in  this  bountiful 
land. 

It  is  a  responsibility  wliich  I  do  not 
take  lightly  nor  was  the  course  which  I 
advocate  arrived  at  hastily.  It  is  a  course 
of  opposition  to  the  ABM  demanded,  in 
my  view,  by  reason,  by  humanity,  by 
deep  concern  for  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion, its  people,  its  leadership  within  the 
community  of  nations,  and  its  place  in 
history. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, including  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan) 
and  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  in  discus- 
sion of  an  issue  which  may  have  more 
impact  on  shaping  the  future  of  our 
country  than  any  other  issue  to  come 
before  this  Congress.  While  the  cost  of 
development  and  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic-mlssile  system  may 
or  may  not  break  us,  the  way  in  which 
_  we  resolve  this  question  will  be  the  clue 
as  to  how  we  vrill  resolve  all  of  our  pri- 
ority problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  also  determine  in  large  part  whether 
Congress  has  any  real  role  in  this  ques- 
tion of  defense  spending  and  priorities 
of  whether  the  military  both  proposes 
and  disposes  and  Congress  merely  rub- 
berstamps. 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  pointed  out  and 
will  fiu-ther  document  innumerable  rea- 
sons for  us — the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  people — to  question  the  soimdness. 
the  necessity,  smd  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Pentagon's  proposed  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem. As  the  growing  flood  of  constituent 
mail  amply  proves,  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  are  concerned,  not  to  say  deeply 
distressed,  by  the  danger  to  the  safety 
of  their  families  and  commimities  which 
is  posed  by  present  plans  for  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  system. 

In  addition  to  the  safety  problems 
which  the  proposed  Sentinel  system 
presents,  there  are  serious  questions  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  system,  its 
tremendous  cost,  Its  destabilizing  effects 
on  international  relations  and  our 
present  disarmsmient  negotiation  efforts, 
and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitum.  Many  of 
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these  reasons  for  opposing  the  present 
deplojrment  of  Sentinel  have  received 
widespread  public  attention,  and  are  the 
•ource  not  only  of  public  concern  but  In 
acme  cases  of  excruciating  public  ap- 
prehension. Today,  however.  I  would  like 
to  concentrate  on  some  of  the  turguments 
against  Sentinel  which  have  not  been 
ao  well  covered  or  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. I  do  this  not  to  detract  one  whit 
from  the  Importance  of  concerns  which 
have  been  expressed  about  Sentinel's 
safety,  but  to  emphasize  that  in  addition 
to  these  Inunedlate  and  pressing  con- 
siderations there  are  more  fundamental 
criticisms  of  Sentinel— criticisms  which 
BO  to  the  very  heart  of  the  program — 
which  cast  doubt  upon  the  program's 
whole  conception.  I  raise  these  funda- 
mental objections.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  un- 
derline the  fact  that  even  if  the  Pentagon 
should  be  convinced  by  public  outcry  to 
abandon  the  present  deployment 
scheme — an  occurrence  rare  enough  in 
ItseU  to  be  worthy  of  some  note — and 
-•ven.  U  it  should  decide  on  "hard  site" 
-<lef>l«ynent  as  some  sources  now  Indicate 
it  will,  this  new  deployment  arrangement 
will  not  overcome  the  basic,  far-reaching 
Inadequacies  in  the  present  Sentinel  pro- 
gram. What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  pro- 
posed Sentinel  system  scares  our  own 
citizenry  a  lot  more  than  it  scares  any 
potential  enemy. 

In  order  for  any  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  to 
have  the  proper  bite,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  missiles  are  untested — 
and  un testable.  In  other  words,  the  only 
thing  we  know  for  sure  about  this  system 
Is  that  we  do  not  know  anything  for  sure 
about  the  system.  The  computer  com- 
ponent of  this  system  is  heralded  by 
friend  and  foe  alike  to  be  a  great  com- 
puter. However,  as  we  are  reminded  over 
and  over  again,  a  computer  is  only  as 
good  as  its  imput.  Computer  science  has 
not  reached  the  point  where  we  can  "im- 
put" a  program  to  cover  all  of  the  un- 
known variations  on  an  offensive  theme — 
whether  that  theme  speaks  Chinese  or 
Russian.  To  say  it  another  way.  if  the 
Chinese  or  whoever  else  we  are  defensing 
against  would  let  us  see  their  missile  sys- 
tem, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  com- 
puter could  work  out  a  defense.  Until 
someone  can  make  sure  that  we  see  their 
offense,  there  is  great  doubt  that  the 
Sentinel  can  program  a  defense. 

A  callous  story  that  came  out  of  the 
war  between  China  and  Japan  in  the 
1930's  had  to  do  with  casualty  figures 
and  the  population  of  the  two  countries. 
A  mythical  Chinese  communique  re- 
ported that  in  a  particular  battle  the 
Japanese  had  suffered  5,000  casualties 
and  the  Chinese  10.000  casualties.  The 
Chinese  communique  concluded  that  if 
that  rate  were  to  continue  pretty  soon 
the  Chinese  would  win  the  war.  A  twist 
of  that  story  is  relevant  to  the  dollar  ex- 
penditure here.  Distinguished  scientific 
sources  advise  us  that  at  the  very  least 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system  means  $5  of 
defense  expenditure  for  us  for  every 
dollar  of  offense  by  the  other  side.  I  ask 
you  to  think  for  a  moment  as  czar  of  all 
the  Russian  offenses  or  war  lord  of  all 
the  Chinese  offenses.  Does  not  the  Sen- 


tinel ABM  system  tickle  your  fiacal  funny 
bone? 

Consider  the  conclusions  of  Prof. 
George  W.  Rathjens  as  he  talked  about 
the  Sentinel  and  its  mathematical  prob- 
abilities. I  quote  from  his  treatise  "The 
Future  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Race"  pub- 
lished by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  as  follows: 

Third,  there  Is  the  /act,  mentioned  earlier, 
that  damage  denial  la  a  much  more  demand- 
ing taak  than  simply  reducing  damage  by 
small  amounts.  The  extreme  difflcultlea  In- 
volved can  b«  tUuMntad  by  a  simple  calcula- 
tion. Let  It  be  aaaumed  that  a  given  target 
Is  defended  by  90  tntarceptora,  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  35  ICBM's  with  a  reliability  of  SO 
per  c«nt.  and  that  each  interceptor  has  an 
80  per  cent  chance  of  destroying  an  ICBM. 
According  to  this  scenario,  there  is  no  more 
than  about  a  50  per  cent  probability  that 
Sentinel  would  succeed  In  preventing  all  20 
ICBlf  s  from  hitting  their  target.  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind  that  the  offense  can  choose 
any  targ»t  on  which  to  concentrate  It*  at- 
tack: the  defense  must  defend  all.  The  range 
of  the  Spartan  interceptor,  which  Is  used 
with  the  Sentinel  system.  Implies  that  not 
50  Interceptors,  but  about  500  would  have 
to  be  deployed  throughout  the  United  States 
If  every  Important  target  were  to  be  within 
the  effective  defensive  range  of  50  Spartan 
missiles.  Thus,  even  with  a  twenty  to  one 
superiority  In  numbers  of  Interceptors  over 
the  numbier  of  Chinese  missiles,  the  picture 
Is  far  from  comforting. 

Wb«n  one  considers  th*t  a  single  one- 
megaton  warhead  detonated  ov«r  one  of  the 
larger  US.  cities  would  produce  about  one 
million  fatalities.  It  Is  clear  that  those  who 
claim  a  danukge-denlal  or  near  damage- 
denial  capability  for  Sentinel  are  assuming 
an  extraordinarily  high  level  of  effectiveness. 

As  Chinese  capabilities  grow,  the  defense 
problem  will  become  even  more  dUBcult.  This 
Is  illustrated  by  an  extension  of  the  sample 
calculation:  If  the  numbers  of  Chinese 
ICBM's  and  the  United  States  Interceptors 
are  both  doubled,  the  chance  of  at  least  one 
Chinese  missile  getting  to  Its  target  rises  to 
over  70  per  cent,  to  over  90  p>er  cent  if  the 
numbers  of  ICBM's  and  Interceptors  are  both 
quadrupled,  and  so  on.  In  the  long  run  then 
(and  It  may  not  be  too  long  a  run)  defense 
clearly  becomes  a  losing  game  even  against  a 
relatively  weak  adversary.  The  costs  of  de- 
fense required  to  maintain  any  given  level  of 
protection  will  rise  much  more  sharply  than 
the  costs  of  Improving  the  offense. 

In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about 
an  untested  5-to-l  plan  that  claims  to 
be  50  percent  effective.  That  sounds  like 
the  prognostlcator  who  stated  that  he 
was  95  percent  right — 12  percent  of  the 
time. 

And  when  the  fiscal  funny  bone  stops 
aching,  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  our 
adversary  will  in  fact  spend  the  )1  to 
force  us  to  spend  $5  or  more.  And  such  an 
escalation  makes  any  "thin  "  ABM  system 
automatically  a  "thick"  ABM  system.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  thin  ABM  system  is  like  a 
malignant  cancer.  It  will  feed  off  Itself 
until  it  devours  the  whole  budget  and 
our  whole  wherewithal — unless  this  Con- 
gress has  the  courage  to  ask  "why"?  If 
we  ask  "why"  and  refuse  to  authorize  a 
go-ahead  until  we  receive  candid  an- 
swers, then  maybe  we  can  avoid  this 
budget  buster  that  probably  will  not 
work. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  mentioned 
the  maginot  line. 

Some  months  ago  a  little  squib  ap- 
peared In  the  newspaper  advising  that 


the  French  were  selling  off  the  maginot 
line  at  less  than  salvage  value  prices.  The 
maginot  line  was  the  Sentinel  system  of 
the  last  generation.  It  defended  against 
nothing  except  unemployment  in  the 
bunker  building  business — and  nearly 
bankrupted  Prance  on  the  way.  At  the 
projected  prices  for  the  Sentinel  system, 
we  may  not  be  as  lucky  as  Prance. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker.  wUi 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstcin) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

I  wish  this  could  be  a  debate  today. 
What  a  pity  that  the  people  who  favor 
this  program  are  not  here  to  explain  it, 
perhaps  even  to  defend  It  against  some 
of  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
against  it.  But  at  least  to  explain  it,  be- 
cause there  are  many  of  us  who  have 
questions,  and  the  absence  of  anyone  to 
answer  those  questions  cannot  but  add  to 
the  grave  doubts  that  have  developed 
among  concerned  Americans  about  the 
desirability  of  the  program. 

But  instead  of  clarification  and  debate, 
we  must  today  settle  for  another  airing  of 
unanswered  questions,  questions  we  be- 
gin to  suspect  may,  in  fact,  be  unanswer- 
able. Questions  which  seem  rather  basic 
if  we  are  to  decide  rationally  on  the 
merits  of  this  proposal.  What,  for  In- 
stance, is  it  hoped  that  an  ABM  system 
would  achieve? 

At  first  we  were  told  we  needed  a  "thin" 
system,  to  protect  America  against 
China.  This  theory  appears  to  postulate 
the  ascendancy  to  power  In  China  of  a 
mad  dictator.  Such  a  dictator  would  have 
to  be  Intent  on  destroying  his  country, 
since  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
would  presumably  subject  China  to  mas- 
sive retaliation.  But  for  the  ABM  sys- 
tem to  have  any  relevance  to  the  behavior 
of  a  mad  Chinese  dictator  we  would  have 
to  come  into  power  as  late  as  1974,  which 
is  when  China  will  first  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  launch  a  missile  attack,  and  not 
later  than  1976,  by  which  time  she  will 
have  the  capacity  to  penetrate  the  thin 
system. 

Even  some  proponents  of  the  ABM 
seem  to  feel  that  a  possible  defense 
against  a  hypothetical  mad  Chinese  dic- 
tator inconveniently  In  power  during  a 
few  months  in  the  mld-1970's  may  not  be 
a  fully  persuasive  reason  to  spend  enor- 
mous sums  of  money,  especially  since  our 
best  military  experts  have  assured  us  that 
our  antimissile  deterrent  is  more  than 
adequate  anyway. 

So  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  increas- 
ingly that  perhaps  the  ABM  is  needed  to 
defend  us  against  possible  Russian  at- 
tack. But  this  line  of  reasoning  raises 
other  serious  questions. 

Secretary  McNamara  himself  seems 
unsold  on  this  kind  of  reasoning.  He  has 
explained  that  the  thin  system  would  not 
be  very  helpful  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
attack;  but  his  further  comments  seem 
more  significant  in  this  discussion: 

The  danger  in  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem l£  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  develop 
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to  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  Soviet-oriented 
ABM  system.  •  •  •  The  so-called  heavy  ABM 
shield — at  the  present  state  of  technology — 
would  m  effect  be  no  adequate  shield  at  all 
against  a  Soviet  attack,  but  rather  a  strong 
Inducement  for  the  Soviets  to  vastly  Increase 
their  own  offensive  forces.  That,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  would  make  It  necessary  for  us 
to  respond  In  turn — and  so  the  arms  race 
would  rush  hopelessly  on  to  no  sen«lble  pur- 
pose on  either  side. 

So  one  is  really  tempted  to  echo  the 
comment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Senator  McGovern: 

I  believe  the  proponents  of  this  system  owe 
us  a  clear  stotement  of  why  they  want  this 
system  buUt  and  against  what  It  Is  to  protect 
us. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  bit  odd  at  this  late 
date  to  be  obliged  to  raise  so  basic  a 
question,  but  the  suspicion  hovers  that 
we  may,  in  Dick  Bamett's  phrase,  be 
faced  with  the  specter  of  a  massive  weap- 
ons system  in  search  of  a  rationale.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  wants  to  be  secure, 
needs  to  be  secure,  has  the  right  to  be 
seciue. 

But  great  foolishness  can  be  committed 
in  the  name  of  noble  purpose.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  important  goals.  To  chart  "secu- 
rity"  is  not  to  achieve  it,  and  the  only 
thing  one  can  be  sure  of  busrlng  If  one 
spends  vast  new  sums  of  money  are  vast 
new  tax  burdens  and  a  greater  natloniJ 

debt. 

Such  tax  burdens  and  debts  do  not 
seem  to  me  a  contribution  to  nations^ 
security.  So,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
very  sure  that  new  weapons  systems  en- 
tailing vast  new  expenditures  will,  in 
fact,  make  us  more  and  not  less  secure, 
before  we  embark  upon  them. 

Nor  does  the  unearthing  of  the  mili- 
tary's reasons  for  wishing  to  retain  our 
bases  in  Spain  seem  particularly  reas- 
suring. 

It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
urged  to  spend  large  additional  sums  of 
money  to  help  protect  General  Franco 
from  a  potential  invasion  by  hoardes  of 
Algerians,  and  from  an  equally  Imminent 
people's  revolution  to  be  launched  ap- 
parently from  the  Spanish  Sahara,  the 
Spanish  colony  in  Africa  called  Rio  Muni. 

Perhaps  the  value  of  this  kind  of  rea- 
soning Is  that  it  makes  the  mad  Chinese 
dictator  setting  out  to  destroy  as  much 
of  China  as  quickly  as  he  can  seem  rela- 
tively plausible. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  for  helping  to  turn  the 
spotlight  on  this  whole  problem— per- 
haps as  grave  a  problem  as  we  shall  face 
this  session. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  I  have  2  minutes  left, 
but  we  will  get  some  more  time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  will  take  me  less  time 
than  that. 

I  am  In  no  position  as  a  private  citizen 
here  without  any  access  to  technical  in- 
foi-matlon  to  give  the  other  side  of  this 
debate  which  has  been  called  for  here 
today  by  several  of  the  speakers.  But  it 
does  occur  to  me  that  this  complicated 
matter  cannot  possibly  be  this  one-sided. 

As  I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the 
discussion,  one  question  has  occurred  to 
me  and  that  is  this:  Let  us  suppose  that 


we  do  nothing  to  get  and  develop  or 
deploy  this  defense  system  at  this  time 
and  that  we  put  all  of  the  money  and 
energy  and  attention  which  might  other- 
wise have  gone  into  it  into  various  other 
good  works  and  then  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists do  fire  off  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years?  After  we  have  pursued  that  course, 
what  will  the  gentleman  say  then,  or 
will  the  Record  of  today's  proceedings 
look  as  good  to  the  gentleman  then  as 
they  do  now?  In  other  words,  would  the 
gentleman  wish  to  stand  by  it  and  have 
it  read  then  as  eagerly  as  he  is  doing 
now? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one 
comment:  I  am  delighted  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  the  feeling  to  get  up  on  his 
feet  and  to  raise  this  very  Important 
question.  I  only  wish  there  were  others 
there  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well  who  would  have 
raised  such  a  question,  because  In  our 
more  complete  paper  we  discuss  this  In 
great  detail  under  the  category  that  the 
ABM  system  is  not  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense against  China.  And  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  time  now  other  than  to  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  defense  posture 
hearings  which  were  held  last  year  and 
the  data  he  wanted  that  appears  on  page 
9033  where  there  appears  an  extensive 
discussion  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
league of  his  every  right  to  be  skeptical 
about  not  having  these  devices.  Many  of 
us  here  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  much  work  on  these  problems,  espe- 
cially some  of  us  who  work  on  certain 
special  committees  have  certain  advan- 
tages, and  this  is  why  this  makes  the 
problem  so  tough.  This  is  why  we  are 
ventilating  the  subject  as  we  are  today. 
But,  believe  me,  in  this  time  we  have 
pointed  out  the  arguments.  I  think  the 
logic  of  the  argument  is  on  our  side  of 
the  question.  Let  us  be  very  frank.  We 
started  out  with  an  anti-Chinese  ra- 
tlonsde — and  the  record  Is  replete  with 
excuses  for  the  defense  against  China 
with  the  thin  system.  But  when  one  lis- 
tens to  Senator  Russell  and  when  one 
reads  the  hearings  over  in  the  other 
body,  it  Is  very  clear  that  this  support 
for  ABM  Is  based  upon  a  Russian-ori- 
ented system.  And  if  one  reads  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  speech 
of  September  of  last  year,  one  will  find 
that  throughout  the  entire  speech  he 
said  to  orient  this  system  against  the 
Soviets  would  be  utter  folly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  conclude 
with  some  detailed  remarks  and  a  quote 
from  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Mr.  McNamara's  speech  of  September 
1967  annoimcing  the  ABM  deployment 
because  I  think  these  remarks  are  reaUy 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  making 
this  decision — In  addition  to  the  tech- 
nical problems  that  are  Involved.  It  is 
essentially  a  question  of  moral  philos- 
ophy. I  think  that  the  distinguished 
Secretary  gave  us  some  good  thoughts 
on  this  subject  and  I  shall  quote  him  in 
due  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a  year  ago,  after 
an  extensive  study,  I  concluded  that  the 
United  States  should  not  deploy  an  antl- 
ballistlc-missile  system. 


After  considering  all  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, I  was  not  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  deploying  a  light  Chinese-ori- 
ented ABM. 

I  concluded  that  the  ABM  probably 
would  not  work,  that  it  would  be  enor- 
mously expensive,  that  it  would  threat- 
en to  escalate  the  arms  race,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  our  defense  against 
China. 

I  have  not  in  the  ensuing  months  had 
any  reason  to  alter  my  conclusions.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  again  review  with 
you  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the 
light  ABM  system. 

First.  ABM  deployment  threatens  to 
escalate  the  arms  race,  and  It  is  not 
necessary  to  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion with  the  Soviets. 

The  mechanics  of  action  and  reaction 
In  the  nucjear  arms  race  are  clear.  Each 
side  defends  itself  from  nuclear  attack 
by  maintaining  forces  which  axe  nu- 
merous enough,  and  Invulnerable 
enough,  to  survive  a  surprise  nuclear 
attack,  and  still  literally  destroy  the  at- 
tacking country. 

Since  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Unton  each  know  that  the  other  is 
strong  enough  to  absorb  a  surprise  at- 
tack and  still  destroy  the  attacker,  both 
coimtries  know  that  nuclear  war  means 
the  certain  destruction  of  both  coim- 
tries. In  sum,  both  coimtries  know  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  it  Is  suicidal  to 
laimch  a  nuclear  attack  against  the 
other. 

On  the  basis  of  this  deterrent,  the 
world  has  existed  for  23  years  with 
nuclear  weapons  but  without  nuclear 
war. 

If  either  side  Increases  its  offensive  or 
defensive  capabilities  to  the  point  where 
the  other  side  feels  that  Its  deterrent — its 
ability  to  assure  beyond  doubt  that  any 
attacking  country  will  be  destroyed — is 
threatened,  that  coimtry  will  have  to  re- 
spond by  increasing  its  offensive  or  de- 
fensive capabilities.  Since  both  sides  will 
have  to  plan  for  the  worst  plausible  case, 
and  since  leadtimes  will  require  rela- 
tively uninformed  estimates  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  other  side,  both  sides  are 
likely  to  build  more  weapons  than  they 
need  to  maintain  their  assured  destruc- 
tion capability.  In  fact,  both  countries 
have  done  so  in  the  past.  Under  these  cir- 
cim:istances.  In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack, 
the  damage  on  both  sides  is  likely  to 
be  greater,  and  numbers  of  lives  lost 
larger,  than  if  neither  side  had  proceeded 
to  deploy  new  weapons. 

We  had,  tmtll  recently,  arrived  at  a 
plateau  in  nuclear  armaments,  with  both 
sides  relatively  secure  in  the  credibility 
of  their  deterrent.  Now.  however,  tech- 
nological advances  like  ABM  and  MIRV 
threaten  to  cosoc  us  off  the  plateau  and 
into  the  whirlwind  of  a  resumed  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Unfortunately,  It  seems  likely  that  It 
VTill  be  even  more  difficult  to  halt  the 
arms  race  once  these  new  systems  are 
deployed. 
Let  me  take  just  a  minute  to  explain. 
Since  each  country's  defense  depends 
on  the  certainty  with  which  It  can  de- 
stroy the  other,  deployment  of  a  nation- 
wide missile  will  reduce  the  certainty  of 
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destruction  and  will  therefore  reqiilre 
deployment  of  weapons  systems  to  over- 
come the  additional  defense.  But  the 
effectiveness  of  the  other  side's  ABM  de- 
fense cannot  be  known  with  a  hl^h 
degree  of  certainty.  Thus,  much  greater 
amounts  of  offensive  force  than  are  really 
necessary  will  be  deployed.  The  other  side 
win  feel  more  threatened  by  the  increased 
oflesue.  and  will  have  to  req?ond  by 
deploying  more  or  better  offensive  or 
defensive  systems.  This  in  turn  will  affect 
the  other  side,  and  so  on  in  a  never  end- 
ing spiral. 

The  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  expressed  an  urgent  interest 
In  discussions  to  limit  offensive  tmd  de- 
fensive missile  deployments  Is  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  Soviete.  too,  under- 
stand the  logic  of  the  arms  race — under- 
stand that  both  sides  will  be  Induced  to 
spend  billions  and  yet  still  not  add  to 
their  security. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  we 
should  proceed  to  deploy  the  ABM  to 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  In 
these  cfiicussions  with  the  Soviets.  In  my 
Judgment  this  contention  is  not  valid. 

Our  defense  experts,  including  former 
Secretary  McNamara.  have  advised  ua 
that  the  best  American  response  to  the 
deployment  of  an  effective  Soviet  ABM 
is  to  improve  our  offensive  arsenal  to 
assure  that  sufficient  numbers  of  our 
warheads  can  be  delivered  on  target  to 
maintain  our  second  strike  capability. 
Thus  the  trade  off  for  Soviet  restraint 
in  ABM  deplojnment  is  a  similar  restraint 
by  the  United  States  in  the  deployment 
of  improved  offensive  forces. 

Moreover,  if  the  ABM  does  not  work, 
or  Is  viewed  as  unlikely  to  work  by  the 
Soviets,  our  forbearance  from  deploy- 
ing an  Ineffective  system  Is  not  likely  to 
do  much  to  strengthen  our  case  In  ne- 
gotiations. As  I  will  point  out  shortly, 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  Soviets  to 
question  the  effectiveness  of  our  system. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
there  is  enormous  waste  of  resources  en- 
tailed In  building  an  ABM  system,  only 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  pull  it  out. 

One  further  note  of  caution  is  In  order. 
It  may  be  that  no  formal  agreement  on 
missile  deployment  restraint  will  be  pos- 
sible. Yet  it  may  be  that  a  mutual  un- 
written detente  could  be  achieved.  Thus, 
if  we  do  deploy  the  ABM  we  will  have 
placed  our  entire  reliance  on  obtaining  a 
formal  agreement  of  limitation  and  we 
will  have  foreclosed  the  possibility  of 
mutual  unilateral  restraint. 

Second.  The  ABM  Is  not  necessary  to 
our  defense  against  China. 

In  his  original  annoimcement  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1967.  Secretary  McNamara 
described  the  Sentinel  ABM  as  a  light, 
Chinese-oriented  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. Thus  the  question  arises  whether 
the  ABM  is  necessary  to  our  defense 
against  China. 

First,  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
same  awesome  offensive  force  which 
provides  our  deterrent  against  Soviet 
attack  is  available  against  China.  More- 
over, because  of  the  vulnerability  of 
Chinese  air  defense.  It  may  be  that  even 
our  Air  Force  alone  possesses  the  capa- 
bility to  destroy  China  should  she  at- 
tack us.  Thus  it  Is  absolutely  clear  to  the 
Chinese  that  If  they  attack  us.  their 


country  will  without  any  doubt  be  de- 
stroyed. 

In  addition,  our  experience  to  date 
has  shown  the  Chinese  to  be  quite  re- 
served in  their  actions,  despite  their  ex- 
travagant rhetoric.  This  reserve  Is  an 
indication  of  a  strong  appreciation  of  the 
realities  of  our  military  force. 

It  has  been  argued  however  that  the 
Chinese  might  irrationally  decide  to  ig- 
nore our  deterrent  and  attack  anyway. 
If  this  is  the  case  and  the  Chinese  are 
irrational  and  undeterrable,  then  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  attack  with  biological  or  chemical 
weapons,  or  high  fallout  nuclear  war- 
heads, or  missiles  In  orbit,  or  fractional 
orbit,  or  from  submarine»— all  of  which 
are  methods  of  delivery  against  which 
the  Sentinel  ABM  is  no  defense. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  even  if  the  Sentinel  would  work  to 
protect  against  a  Chinese  attack,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  we  could  be  so  certain  that 
it  would  work  completely  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  afford 
to  risk  millions  of  lives  and  Ignore  the 
threat  by  the  Chinese  that  they  would 
launch  their  missiles.  Thus  even  the 
limited  Chinese  ICBM  force,  would  deter 
the  United  States,  even  if  we  had  an 
ABM. 

To  this  is  added  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fense advisers  of  the  United  States  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  forgo  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  if  the  Soviet  Union  would 
agree  to  forgo  further  deployment  of 
their  ABM  and  other  offensive  systems. 
This  would  seem  a  tacit  admission  that 
there  is  Uttle  need  for  a  Chinese-oriented 
ABM. 

Third.  The  ABM  probably  will  not 
work. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  for  laymen  to 
pass  Judgment  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  advanced  scientific  technology  in- 
volved in  ABM  systems.  However,  several 
highly  distinguished  and  well  informed 
scientists,  some  even  former  presidential 
science  advisers,  have  expressed  the  view 
that  for  a  broad  range  of  reasons,  the 
ABM  Is  unlikely  to  work  with  the  high 
degree  of  effectiveness  required.  I  would 
like  to  explore  these  technical  objections 
in  a  litUe  more  detail. 

In  evaluating  the  performance  of  an 
ABM  system  in  defending  against  nu- 
clear attack  one  must  realize  that  the 
defense  must  be  extremely  effective.  If 
even  one  warhead  gets  through,  it  could 
take  the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  The 
most  effective  air  defenses  ever  built  are 
probably  only  about  10  percent  effec- 
tive, and  they  certainly  are  not  more  than 
50  i>ercent  effective.  Yet  an  antimissile 
defense  must  be  nearly  100  percent  ef- 
fective if  it  is  to  defend  the  lives  of  the 
people  it  Is  to  protect.  It  Is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  defense  with  the  pres- 
ent technology  could  be  designed  with 
this  high  degree  of  effectiveness. 

Moreover,  design  and  construction  of 
the  ABM  system  will  be  the  most  com- 
plicated engineering  task  ever  under- 
taken by  man.  Almost  all  complicated 
defense  systems  have  not  worked  per- 
fectly at  the  outset.  Yet  the  ABM  will 
have  to  work  perfectly  the  very  first  time 
It  is  called  on  to  act  under  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. A  fuiiiier  complication  is  added  by 


the  fact  that  the  system  cannot  effec- 
tively be  tested  as  a  whole  except  under 
the  conditions  of  an  actual  nuclear  at- 
tack and  then  It  is  too  late  to  make  cor- 
rections. 

Added  to  these  complications  are  the 
possibilities  that  water  cooled  computers 
will  fail  under  the  stress  of  attack,  or  that 
thermonuclear  detonations  will  cause  the 
intricate  and  essential  electronic  systems 
to  black  out,  or  that  human  links  will 
fall  under  the  pressures  of  an  attack. 

Further  still  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe  and  Dr.  Richard  Oar^rin 
have  not  to  my  knowledge  ever  been 
satisfactorily  refuted.  Bethe  and  Oarwln 
contend  that  simple  targeting  strategies 
can  exhaust  ABM  batteries  and,  there- 
fore, defeat  the  system,  and  that  rela- 
tively cheap  and  easy-to-build  devices 
can  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our  ABM 
radars  and  computers.  These  devices 
might  include  clouds  of  metal  chafi, 
metallic  coated  balloons,  electronic 
counter  measures,  nuclear  explosions, 
multiple  warheads,  and  nose  cone  hard- 
ening against  X-rays. 

Added  to  these  technical  obstacles  is 
the  further  problem  that  the  ABM  now 
proposed  is  designed  to  protect  only 
against  a  modest  attack  coming  from  the 
north  by  relatively  unsophisticated  in- 
tercontinental missiles.  Thus  the  system 
would  not  be  effective  against  orbiting 
warheads  or  fractionally  orbiting  war- 
heads coming  from  directions  other  than 
the  north.  It  would  not  protect  against 
submtulne  launched  missiles.  And  of 
course  it  would  not  provide  any  defense 
against  air  attack,  biological  or  chemi- 
cal weapons,  high  fallout  nuclear  war- 
heads or  any  other  means  of  unconven- 
tional attack  to  which  an  irrational 
power  might  resort. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  argu- 
ments, two  more,  which  are  generally 
overlooked  in  the  discussion  bear  on  the 
question. 

One  of  the  uncertainties  about  ABM 
defenses  Is  theh-  ability  to  function  ef- 
fectively after  nuclear  explosions  have 
caused  large  electrical  disturbances. 
Some  people  believe  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  adequately  determine  ABM  effective- 
ness under  these  conditions  without 
actual  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  Accord- 
ingly some  people  have  predicted  that 
strong  pressures  will  mount  to  resume 
atmosphere  testing  in  order  to  refine  the 
reliability  of  our  ABM  system  against  a 
more  sophisticated  attack  than  that  with 
which  it  is  now  designed  to  deal. 

Atmospheric  testing  is  of  course  banned 
by  the  Atmospheric  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Detonations  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  past,  as  well  as  those  con- 
tinuing tests  by  the  French  and  the 
Chinese  have  had.  and  are  having,  more 
serious  consequences  than  many  of  us 
realize.  The  entire  biology  of  plant  and 
animal  environments  has  been  affected 
by  the  ingestion  and  spread  of  radio- 
active materials  like  Strontium  90.  The 
effects  on  gene  pools  and  future  genera- 
tions are  still  not  clear.  But  what  is  clear 
is  that  there  is  a  significant  price  to  pay 
for  tampering  with  nature  through  nu- 
clear explosions.  I  think  little  more  need 
be  said  to  caution  against  the  resumption 
of  atmospheric  testing. 

A  second  little-discussed  item  is  the 
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potential  need  for  a  massive  fallout  shel- 
ter program.  Since  it  is  possible  to  attack 
a  city's  population  by  exploding  a  bomb 
causing  large  amounts  of  fallout,  away 
from  the  city,  and  then  allowing  the  ra- 
dioactive and  deadly  fallout  to  waft  over 
the  city,  no  terminal  ABM  defense  can 
be  expected  to  provide  adequate  popula- 
tion defense  without  an  adequate  fallout 
shelter  program. 

It  Is  true  that  an  area  defense  which 
destroys  incoming  warheads  outside  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not  require  a  system 
of  fallout  shelters.  However,  even  the 
Sentinel  system  contemplates  some  pen- 
etration of  the  area  defense,  and.  there- 
fore, it  provides  a  terminal  defense  in  the 
atmosphere  for  destroying  incoming  mis- 
siles which  get  that  far.  Even  the  Senti- 
nel carmot  provide  highly  effective  popu- 
lation protection  against  an  attacker  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  the  area  defense, 
even  if  each  city  had  a  terminal  defense, 
unless  there  are  also  adequate  fallout 
shelters. 

Thus,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
ABM  defense  may  still  require  extensive 
fallout  protection.  And  I  remind  you.  too, 
of  the  rigors  of  a  "hardened  society,"  liv- 
ing with  backyard  shelters,  mountains  of 
supplies,  regular  drills  in  getting  imder- 
ground,  and  all  of  the  other  costs  of  such 
a  massive  shelter  program.  These  costs 
were  largely  determinative  in  our  deci- 
sion not  to  deploy  the  Nlke-Zeus  ABM  in 
the  early  1960's. 

In  sum,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
technical  considerations  raised  by  re- 
sponsible, experienced  scientists  which 
indicate  that  the  ABM  is  likely  not  to 
work  effectively.  On  this  present  record,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  the  system  will  not  work.  And  so 
in  deciding  on  deployment,  I  think  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  we  may  be  spend- 
ing billions,  and  risking  a  massive  escala- 
tion in  the  arms  race,  all  for  a  system 
which  may  not  work. 

Fourth.  ABM  will  cost  enormous  sums 
that  could  be  better  spent  at  home. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  the  costs  of  ABM  deployment. 
Figures  of  from  $3.5  billion  to  $100  bil- 
lion have  been  discussed.  As  I  under- 
stand it  the  latest  official  Defense  De- 
partment estimate  is  that  the  Sentinel 
will  cost  $5.8  billion  to  deploy. 

However,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  mis- 
leading nature  of  this  figure.  First,  this 
figure  does  not  include  any  of  the  re- 
search and  development  costs  which  pre- 
dated the  decision  to  proceed  with  Sen- 
tinel deployment.  Nor  does  this  figure 
include  the  sums  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  more  advanced  ABM  sys- 
tem. This  figure  does  not  include  either 
the  very  large  sums  expended  over  the 
last  several  years  to  Increase  the  capac- 
ity of  Atomic  Energy  Commission  facili- 
ties to  produce  the  large  numbers  of  war- 
heads necessary  to  deploy  the  Sentinel 
ABM  and  the  Poseidon  miiltiple  warhead 
missile. 

In  addition  it  is  estimated  that  the 
ABM  system  will  cost  from  $500  million 
to  $1  billion  annually  just  to  operate  and 
maintain.  For  the  5  years  of  the  an- 
ticipated life  of  the  Sentinel  this  adds 


$2.5  to  $5  billion  to  the  $5.8  billion  esti- 
mate. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  state- 
ments by  the  proponents  of  the  Sentinel 
noting  that  in  order  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated technological  advances,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expand  and  modify  the  sys- 
tem deployed  for  $5.8  billion.  The  costs 
of  this  expansion  and  modification  have, 
to  my  knowledge  never  been  officially 
disclosed.  But  from  statements  made  by 
defense  officials  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  these  get  well  costs  will  be 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  original 
capital  outlay,  or  about  another  $5  bil- 
lion dollars.  Thus  the  present  indication 
is  that  by  the  end  of  the  mid  1970's  the 
United  States  will  have  put  $15  to  $20 
billion  into  Chinese-oriented  ABM  de- 
ployment and  operation  exclusive  of 
prior  research  and  tooling  up  costs.  In 
case  anyone  needs  reminding,  these  are 
enormous  sums,  in  fact  they  amoimt  to 
22  to  30  percent  of  the  personal  taxes 
paid  by  Individuals  last  year. 

And  these  sums  would  be  spent  in  addi- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  an  awesome 
deterrent  in  air,  naval,  land,  and  mis- 
sile armaments  which  we  now  possess 
against  the  Chinese.  This  is  Indeed  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  redxmdsuicy.  and  a 
system  which  has  a  significant  probabil- 
ity of  not  working  well. 

Of  course,  too,  there  are  large,  press- 
ing needs  for  these  funds  and  the  tal- 
ented scientists  and  engineers  they  em- 
ploy In  solving  Increasing  problems  of 
urbanization,  racial  tension,  crime  and 
the  like  which  are  now  perplexing  us. 

The  costs  of  deployment  are  not  in 
money  alone.  They  exist  in  the  number 
of  scientists  and  engineers  whose  time 
and  talent  will  be  devoted  to  deploy- 
ment and  not  to  further  research  in 
ABM  or  other  defense,  or  even  social  de- 
velopment technology. 

Then  too  we  pay  the  price  of  continued 
feeding  of  the  military-industrial  bent 
of  our  society.  It  would  seem  desirable 
to  strive  to  reorient  these  powerful  and 
potentially  extremely  constructive  and 
dynamic  forces. 

Thus,  I  can  only  conclude  that  we 
would  be  spending  extraordinarily  large 
smns  to  augment  our  defense  against 
the  Chinese,  and  that  we  would  not  sig- 
nificantly be  increasing  our  security,  and 
we  would  reduce  the  resources  available 
to  meet  the  problems  of  our  people  and 
our  cities  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Defense  expenditures  can  no  longer 
be  treated  as  sacred  cows.  In  addition  to 
ABM  there  are  a  dozen  other  major  pro- 
grams deserving  of  close  scrutiny  and 
reduction.  Some  extremely  knowledge- 
able men  have  suggested  that  as  much 
as  $9  billion  could  be  pared  from  the 
defense  budget  with  no  loss  of  security. 

Now  would  not  seem  too  soon  to  be- 
gin this  scrutiny  and  reallocation  of  re- 
sources. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  arguments  are 
all  ones  that  have  been  made  before,  by 
myself  and  others.  But  even  these  con- 
siderations are  not  the  only  ones  which 
compel  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
had  best  not  deploy  the  ABM  system. 

What  are  the  implications  of  deploy- 
ing in  our  cities  dozens  of  nuclear  war- 


heads, each  50  to  100  times  more  de- 
structive than  those  which  destroyed 
Hiroshima?  While  the  chances  of  acci- 
dental detonation  are  small,  are  they 
small  enough  to  take  the  risk  and  to  add 
to  the  anxiety  of  those  who  live  nearby? 

What  are  the  implications  of  ABM  de- 
ployment on  the  provisions  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  which  obligate 
us  to  negotiate  arms  limitations  in  "good 
faith?" 

What  are  the  chances  that  once  we  de- 
ploy a  limited  ABM  we  will  not  be  Im- 
pelled by  the  "mad  momentum"  of  the 
arms  race  to  deploy  an  even  larger,  more 
expensive  but  Ineffective  ABM? 

What  are  the  implications  of  adopt- 
ing a  strategic  posture  which  attempts  to 
maximize  our  position  after  a  nuclear  at- 
tack, rather  than  devoting  all  our  re- 
sources to  deterring  attack  in  the  first 
place?  ^ 

All  of  these  and  many  more  are  serious, 
indeed  profound,  questions  which  must 
be  resolved  to  decide  on  ABM  deploy- 
ment. In  my  view  they  counsel  that  we 
decide  against  ABM  deployment. 

In  concluding,  let  me  read  to  you  the 
last  few  somber  paragraphs  of  Secretary 
McNamara's  speech  announcing  the 
ABM  decision: 

The  road  leading  from  the  stone  axe  to 
the  ICBM — though  It  may  have  been  more 
than  a  million  years  In  the  building — seems 
to  have  run  In  a  single  direction. 

If  one  Is  Inclined  to  be  cynical,  one  might 
conclude  that  man's  history  seems  to  be 
characterized  not  so  much  by  consistent 
periods  of  peace,  occasionally  punctuated 
by  warfare;  but  rather  by  persistent  out- 
breaks of  warfare,  wearily  put  aside  from 
time  to  time  by  periods  of  exhaustion  and 
recovery — that  parade  under  the  name  of 
peace. 

I  do  not  view  man's  history  with  that  de- 
gree of  cynicism,  but  I  do  believe  that  man's 
wisdom  in  avoiding  war  Is  often  surpassed 
by  his  folly  In  promoting  It. 

However  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have 
been  In  the  past.  It  Is  now  no  longer  merely 
foolish,  but  suicidal  as  well. 

It  is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man 
from  suicide.  If  he  Is  sufficiently  determined 
to  commit  It. 

The  question  Is  what  is  our  detennlnatlon 
In  an  era  when  unlimited  war  will  mean 
the  death  of  hundreds  of  millions — and  the 
possible  genetic  impairment  of  a  million 
generations  to  follow? 

Man  is  clearly  a  compound  of  folly  and 
wisdom — and  history  Is  clearly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  admixture  of  those  two  con- 
tradictory traits. 

History  has  placed  our  particular  Uvee  in 
an  era  when  the  consequences  of  human 
folly  are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic 
in  the  matters  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  man's  security 
does  not  He  In  his  weaponry. 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  man's  security  lies 
In  his  mind. 

What  the  world  requires  In  Its  22nd  Year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  Is  not  a  new  race  towards 
armament. 

What  the  world  requires  In  Its  22nd  Year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  is  a  new  race  towards 
reasonableness. 

We  had  better  all  run  that  race. 

Not  merely  we  the  administrators.  But  we 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record,  under  the  per- 
mission previously  granted  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  the  excellent  paper  I 
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referred    to    Murlier    by    Dr.    George 
Rathjens: 

The  Fimj«K  or  th«  St«atwhc  Abms  Racs: 

Options  fo«  th*  1970's 

(By  Oeorge  W.  R*thjena.  visiting  profearor  of 

political  science.   Ma«»achu«ett«  Institute 

of  Technology) 

nmujoTJcnoif 

As  the  end  of  the  decade  draws  near,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
face  major  decisions  regarding  strategic  forces 
and  policies  that  wUl  set  the  pattern  for  the 
18708  These  decisions  miut  be  taken  in  the 
light  of  the  Inescapable  fact  that  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  bear  responsi- 
bility for  the  fate  of  the  whole  world:  for  a 
thermonuclear  exchange  would  imperil  the 
survival  of  mankind. 

Specifically,  both  countries  must  consider: 

( 1 )  whether  to  proctire  major  systems  such 
as  new  manned  bombers,  new  strategic  mis- 
siles, and  ballistic  mlssUe  defenses: 

(2)  what  strategic  force  levels  are  appro- 
priate— a  problem  of  particular  Immediacy 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  because  of  the  current  rapid 
growtl)  of  Its  missile  force: 

(3)'_what  positions  they  should  adopt  re- 
'gardlng'  negotiations  to  end  the  arms  race. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  much  con- 
fusion about  these  polnu.  Thus,  there  la: 

( 1 )  dispute  about  the  appropriate  measure 
of  adequacy  for  strategic  forces — In  particu- 
lar, about  the  relationship  between  qiiantl- 
tles  of  strategic  weapons  and  their  possible 
political  utility: 

(2)  a  serious  problem  in  weighing  short- 
term  advantages  of  decisions  regarding  stra- 
tegic weapons  agalnat  consequences  that.  In 
the  longer  run.  may  be  harmful,  considering 
probable  adversary  responses: 

(3)  an  unresolved  conflict  between  the  de- 
sire to  minimize  the  probability  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  desire  to  minimize  damage 
should  it  occur: 

(4)  the  question  of  what  should  be  the  re- 
sponse to  the  emergence  of  Communist  China 
as  a  nuclear  power. 

The  author  does  not  claim  to  treat  these 
Issues  with  complete  Impartiality.  The  paper 
will  serve  Its  purpose  if  it  alerts  the  reader 
to  the  fac*.  that  this  Is  a  critical  time  of  deci- 
sion regarding  the  strategic  arms  race,  and 
if  It  persuades  him  that  decisions  regarding 
procurement  of  specific  weapons  ought  not  to 
be  made  without  most  careful  conaldferatlon 
of  the  relationships  between  such  factors  as 
the  qualities  of  weapons  systems,  the  objec- 
tives to  which  acquisition  of  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  will  contribute,  the  national  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  Its  adver- 
saries, and  America's  responsibilities  toward 
Its  allies  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I.    THS    PaXaXNT    STBATECIC    BALANCS 

To  a  large  extent  the  present  strategic 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  represent 
the  realization  of  plans  developed  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Elsenhower  .Administration 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  part  this  Is  a  consequence  of  the  long 
lead-time  required  for  the  translation  of  a 
concept  for  a  new  strategic  weapons  system 
Into  an  operational  capability  But  It  Is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  broad  directions  in 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  headed  became  apparent  during  the 
Elsenhower  Administration.  The  development 
of  the  hydrogen  t>omb  and  ballistic  missiles 
made  It  almost  Inevitable  that  the  1960s 
would  be  a  period  of  mutual  deterrence  dur- 
ing which  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  could  derive  any  winning  ad- 
vantage in  a  nuclear  war.  They  could  easily 
destroy  each  other  regardless  of  who  struck 
first,  even  If  they  had  defenses.  Recognition 
of  those  facts  set  the  pattern  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19«0'8  for  the  strategic  forces  that  the 
United  States  has  since  deployed:  and  the 
size  of  those  forces  was  all  but  established 


by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration.  Thus,  by  the  time  of  the 
presentation  of  the  budget  for  tlscal  1063 
(late  IMl).  It  was  clear  that:  the  Titan  II 
force  would  be  limited  to  8  squadrons:  there 
would  not  be  an  expansion  of  the  B-52  force 
beyond  14  wings  nor  an  operational  B-70 
force:  and  the  size  of  the  Polaris  fleet  would 
be  set  at  41  boats.  The  number  of  Mlnutemen 
was  set  at  800.  raised  to  950  the  following 
year,  and  still  later  to  the  present  level  of 
1,000. 

This  rapid  growth  of  American  strategic 
forces  was  In  large  measure  due  to  concern 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  have  a  signif- 
icant superiority  in  strategic  systems  during 
the  early  1960's — a  concern  that  arose  at  the 
time  of  the  election  of  1960  but  which  was 
rapidly  dissipated  by  Improved  Intelligence 
Indicating  that  the  "missile  gap."  if  any. 
would  be  In  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  projected  size  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
force  was  set  as  large  as  It  was — at  1.054 
InterconUnental  balllsUc  missiles,  41  Polaris 
boats  each  with  16  missiles,  and  about  660 
Intercontinental  bombers — In  part  because 
of  uncertainty  about  possible  Soviet  actions 
and  the  importance  given  to  hedging  against 
the  worst  possible  contingencies.  There  was, 
however,  another  factor  that  made  a  large 
force  attractive — a  desire  to  have  a  capa- 
bility to  limit  damage  to  the  United  States 
by  destroying  Soviet  offensive  capabilities. 
Indeed,  there  was  pressure,  particularly  from 
the  Air  Force,  to  expand  "counterforce"  or 
-'damage -limiting"  capabilities  by  enlarging 
the  strategic  offensive  forces  beyond  the 
levels  finally  decided  on. 

This  pressure  was  resisted  because  of:  (a) 
the  probablUty  of  a  compensating  or  over- 
compensating  expansion  In  Soviet  offensive 
forces:  (b)  the  unlikelihood  of  a  war  devel- 
oping In  a  way  that  would  permit  a  U.S. 
attack  to  catch  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
Soviet  bomber  and  missile  force  on  the 
ground:  (o  the  relatively  small  diminution 
in  damage  to  the  United  States  that  would 
result  from  additional  American  counterforce 
capability,  even  if  circumstances  should  de- 
velop under  which  the  United  States  would 
attack  before  all  of  the  Soviet  strategic  offen- 
sive force  had  been  launched.  With  time,  the 
last  of  these  arguments  became  Increasingly 
persuasive  as  It  became  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  emulate  the  United 
States  In  making  its  forces  relatively  Invul- 
nerable by  dispersing  Its  ICBM's  In  "hard- 
ened" underground  protective  sites,  and  by 
building   a   submarine-based   missile    force. 


Thus  damage-limiting  arguments  played  a 
diminishing  role  In  the  rationalization  of 
the  United  States  strategic  force  posture,  as 
shown,  for  example,  by  a  comparison  of 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's  Ann  Arbor  speech  of  1962  and  his 
more  recent  statements.' 

The  demand  by  the  Army  to  improve 
American  "damage-limiting"  capability  by 
deploying  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM) 
defense  system  was  also  resisted  simply  be- 
cause Its  performance  seemed  Inadequate. 
To  those  with  decision-making  responsibility 
It  seemed  clear  that  any  ABM  deployment 
by  the  United  States  would  easily  be  offset 
by  modest  Improvements  In  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  capabilities. 

Thus,  the  line  against  further  expansion 
of  US.  strategic  forces  was  held  during  the 
early  and  mld-1960's.  Up  to  1966,  nearly  all 
of  the  Important  procurement,  as  distinct 
from  research  and  development,  decisions 
regarding  major  new  strategic  systems  were 
negative:  the  decision  not  to  deploy  a  rail- 
mobile  Mlnuteman;  the  decision  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  B-70  bomber  force;  the  can- 
cellation of  Skybolt;  and  deferrals  of  de- 
cisions to  go  ahead  with  a  full-scale  ABM 
system  and  a  new  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft.  Consequently,  the  budget  lor  stra- 
tegic forces  dropped  from  over  $11  billion  m 
1962  to  less  than  $7  billion  for  fiscal  1966,  as 
the  major  strategic  weapons  programs  came 
to  fr\iltlon  without  any  major  new  procure- 
ment decisions.  (These  flguree,  and  others 
that  appear  later,  do  not  reflect  the  total 
cost  of  the  U.S.  strategic  program  since  cer- 
tain research  and  development  and  other 
coste  are  not  Included.  Also,  the  figures  may 
be  slightly  deceptive  In  another  respect  since 
they  are  not  converted  to  constant  dollars 
However,  relative  to  the  year-to-year  budget 
changes,  the  correction  for  Inflation  would  be 
small.) 

While  the  size  of  the  U.S.  strategic  force 
approached  the  levels  speclfled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Kennedy  Administration.  Soviet 
strategic  forces  were  growing  rapidly,  and 
they  continue  to  do  so.  However,  this  growth 
has  lagged  several  years  behind  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  still  lags  far  behind  In 
Intercontinental  bombers  and  especially  in 
Polaris-type  submarines  (see  Table  I).  In 
numbers  of  ICBM's  the  Soviets  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  United  States:  but  some  of 
theirs  are  still  "soft."  or  unprotected  against 
the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion,  while  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  all  the  soft  missiles 
were  phased  out  several  years  ago. 
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United  Statts  i 
October  1968 


U.S.S.R. 


October  1967 


October  19Et 


ICBMljunchm' 1.^4  IM 

SLBM  (su  Uunched  ballistic  missilM)  IsundMn' 656 JB^ 

Totil  inlercontinontsl  missile  I  aunchers 1,710  750 

lfltercontin«nt»lbomb«ri« ,6*6  155 

Total  tore*  ioadinis,  approximala  number  o(  dalivarabit  wailitsds. . .  4,  ZOb  1, 000 


900 
7S-«0 


975-980 

150-155 

1.200 


■  TiMsaaol  die  U.S.  strattfictoica  has  not  chanted  significantly  since  mid- 1967. 

>  Eicludes  ICBM  test  rante  launchers  which  couM  have  soma  operational  capability  apinst  the  United  Statts.  The  Soviets  iiso 
havt  medium  rin(t  ballistic  missiles (MRBMs)  and  miermadiate  ran|t  ballistic  missiles  (iRBM's)  which  are  capable  of  strikini 

""n  addft'ion  to  the  SLMB's  on  nuclear- powtrMl  submarines,  the  Somels  also  have  SLBM's  on  diesel-powered  submarines,  whose 

primary  targets  are  believes  to  be  strategic  land  targets  in  Eurasia.  The  Soviets  also  have  submarine-launched  cruise  missiles,  wiiose 

Bcimarv  targats  are  believed  to  be  naval  and  merchant  vessels.  ,   .  .■     c    ..i... 

« I  n  addition  to  the  intercontinental  bombers,  the  Soviets  also  have  a  loice  ol  medium  bomber/tankers  capable  ot  sinking  tuiasan 

targets. 

Source  Department  ol  Detensa.  Secretary  ol  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  'Approach  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1969-73,"  program  and 
hscal  vtar  1969  budget,  m  U  S.  House  ol  Representatives  (90th  Conf.,  2d  sess.).  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  lor  iw«i, 
hearints  before  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  pt  I  (Feb.  14,  1968),  pt.  147;  some  ot  the  figures  are  based  on  a  statement  Dy 
Secrtttry  ol  Delensa  Clarli  M  Cliflord.  Oct  25.  1968;  see  New  York  Times.  Oct  26. 1968. 

Measuring  strategic  Strength 
The  rapid  growth  In  Soviet  capabilities, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
U.S.  launchers  and  strategic  aircraft  have 
been  constant  and  are  expected  to  remain 
the  same  (or  some  time,  has  naturally  led 


to  quesUoning,  particularly  In  Congressional 
hearings,  about  whether  the  United  States 
continues  to  have  "superiority"  in  strategic 
capablUties  vi8-4-vl3  the  Soviet  Union;  about 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


whether  the  loss  In  "superiority,"  If  It  has  oc- 
curred, could  have  been  prevented;  about 
future  trends;  and  Indeed  about  the  whole 
range  of  questions  regarding  feasible  and 
desirable  objectives  for  strategic  forces. 

Until  recently  the  most  common  measure 
of  strategic  strength  was  the  number  of 
delivery  vehicles  possessed  by  each  elde.  that 
Is,  the  numbers  of  bombers  and  deployed 
missiles.  By  this  measure  the  United  States 
lias  maintained  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  for  several  years — superiority  in  num- 
bers of  Intercontinental  bombers.  In  numbers 
of  Polaris-type  submarines,  and  In  numbers 
of  ICBM's  (or  at  least  ICBM  launchers). 
The  measure  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
however,  in  that  It  did  not  take  Into  account 
qualitative  differences  In  the  various  mis- 
sile and  bomber  systems.  American  bombers 
and  submarines  were  generally  believed  to 
have  superior  performance  capabilities.  In 
addition,  some  bombers  and  missiles  carried 
substantially  larger  payloads  than  others. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  multiple 
Individually  targeUble  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRV's),  the  measure  Is  even  less  satisfac- 
tory, since  some  missiles  can  carry  several 
warheads,  while  others  carry  only  one.  Thus, 
In  the  last  few  years,  when  discussing  the 
question  of  force  strength,  Administration 
spokesmen  have  argued  that  the  number  of 
warheads  is  a  more  meaningful  measure  than 
numbers  of  missiles  and  bombers. 

Critics  of  Johnson  Administration  policy 
have  claimed  that  the  Soviet  Union  has,  or 
soon  may  have,  greater  strategic  strength 
than  the  United  States  because  Its  missiles, 
while  fewer  In  number,  could  in  the  aggregate 
carry  more  "megatons"  since  more  of  their 
missiles  are  large. 

If  any  of  these  measures — number  of  de- 
livery vehicles,  number  of  warheads,  or  num- 
ber of  megatons — Is  to  be  meaningful,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  Into  account  the  expected 
Interactions  during  a  nuclear  exchange.  To 
do  that,  survivability  and  penetrability  fac- 
tors have  been  Introduced.  Thus,  the  John- 
son Administration  has  spoken  of  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  that  could  be  delivered  on 
target  as  the  most  appropriate  measure  of 
strength.  But  even  that  Is  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. 

To  get  the  ultimate  meeisures,  that  Is,  the 
capability  to  Inflict  damage  on  the  adversary 
and  to  limit  damage  to  oneself,  one  must 
also  take  Into  account  the  match  of  the 
weapons  with  the  targets.  When  this  is  done, 
the  differences  l)etwe€n  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  are  not  significant. 
Even  If  there  were  a  preemptive  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union  weighted  heavily  toward 
attempting  to  destroy  American  strategic  of- 
fensive capabilities,  the  United  States  could 
with  high  confidence  Inflict  over  50  per  cent 
fatalities  in  retaliation.  And  the  situation 
Is  symmetric.  In  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara's  pKjsture  statement  for 
fiscal  I969.>  it  Is  estimated  that  In  an  all- 
out  nuclear  exchange  In  the  mld-1970's  each 
country  could  inflict  120  million  fatalities  on 
the  other  In  retaliation.  This  is  probably  a 
lower  limit  on  the  actual  expected  damage. 
In  that  Indirect  and  delayed  effects  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  such  as  fatalities  from  fire 
storms,  maldistribution  of  resources  and  fall- 
out are  generally  not  fully  considered  in 
making  such  estimates. 

Despite  some  uncertainty  about  the  ab- 
solute levels  of  damage  that  each  side  might 
experience  and  about  the  recuperative  ability 
of  such  heavily  damaged  societies,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  In  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  exchange  at  this  time,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
suffer  about  equally  and  grievously.  The 
foundations  of  society  in  each  country  would 
certainly  be  destroyed. 

In  view  of  the  damage-lnfllctlng  capabili- 
ties of  the  two  sides,  the  present  situation 
Is  one  of  considerable  stability.  Even,  and 
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perhaps  particularly.  In  the  event  of  extreme 
crisis  where  attick  seemed  Imminent,  there 
would  be  a  powerful  moderating  effect  on 
both  sides.  Preemptive  attack  would  be  un- 
likely, since  neither  could  hope  to  reduce 
damage  to  Itself  to  a  degree  that  would 
make  such  an  attack  seem  rational  If  there 
were  any  possibility  of  avoiding  the  holo- 
caust. 

Yet  despite  the  stability  that  does  exist, 
there  remains  concern  about  Instability  and 
the  consequences  of  escalation.  Thus,  the 
very  existence  of  strategic  forces  may  also 
serve  to  deter  or  at  least  inhibit  the  super- 
powers from  commitments  of  conventional 
forces  or  even  political  commitments.  If  there 
is  a  significant  risk  of  a  superpower  con- 
frontation that  could  lead  to  uncontrollable 
escalation. 

Conflicts  about  objectives 

There  would  be  little  disagreement  with 
the  foregoing  assessment  of  the  present  stra- 
tegic balance.  Tet  there  Is  disagreement 
about  the  objectives  that  have  been  and 
might  be  served  by  our  present  strategic 
forces. 

First,  there  Is  dispute  about  two  closely 
related  Issues:  whether  during  the  last  few 
years  the  numerical  superiority  that  the 
United  States  has  had  In  strategic  forces  has 
conferred  on  it  some  advantage  In  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  and  whether  strategic 
"superiority"  would  be  meaningful  in  the 
futvu'e.  The  figures  in  Table  I  do  Indicate 
a  continued  large  U.S.  superiority  in  nimi- 
bers  of  bombers,  sea-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  deliverable  warheads.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  however,  the  present  situation 
can  be  characterized  as  one  of  strategic 
"parity"  in  the  sense  that  both  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  can  wreak  unaccept- 
able damage  on  each  other. 

But,  in  fact,  neither  "superiority"  nor 
"parity"  is  at  this  point  a  very  useful  con- 
cept, and  is  not  likely  to  be  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Even  large  changes  In  capabilities 
could  not  be  translated  Into  tiseful  political 
power.  In  the  view  of  many  this  was  already 
true  by  the  early  1960's.  They  would  hold,  for 
example,  that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was 
resolved  as  it  was  because  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  intervene  with  conventional 
strength  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
match;  and  that  the  existence  of  strategic 
forces  for  both  sides  served  simply  to  deter 
escalation.  Others  argue,  however,  that  It  was 
not  just  the  strategic  strength  on  both  sides 
and  the  fear  of  escalation,  but  rather  actual 
VJB.  superiority  In  strategic  strength  that 
served  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  mov- 
ing on  Berlin  or  elsewhere  as  a  response  to 
the  "quarantine"  of  Cuba. 

While  there  may  have  been  a  basis  for  this 
distinction  in  the  early  1960's,  It  would  be 
difflctilt  to  make  such  a  case  under  present 
circumstances.  The  strategic  forces  of  both 
sides  are  too  large.  Thus,  as  far  as  deterrence 
Is  concerned,  the  jKilht  has  certainly  been 
passed  by  now  where  both  sides  have  "suffi- 
ciency"— ^probably  a  more  viseful  concept  for 
describing  the  present  strategic  balance  than 
either  "superiority"  or  "parity." 

If  the  Soviet  strategic  retaliatory  force 
were  either  doubled  or  halved,  while  that  of 
the  United  States  remained  constant,  there 
would  very  likely  be  no  discernible  effect  on 
U.S.  resolve  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  crisis.  Yet  many  Americans  continue  to 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  still  strive 
for  "superiority."  This  feeling  is  grounded 
not  in  the  expectation  that  numerical  su- 
periority In  strategic  strength  could  be  trans- 
lated with  confidence  Into  any  politically 
useful  option,  but  rather  In  a  desire  for  a 
return  to  an  earlier  era  when  It  seemed  that 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  could  almost 
guarantee  superiority  In  any  contest  the 
country  chose  to  enter.  During  the  last 
decade  the  United  States  has  become  aware 
that  it  cannot  count  on  wealth  or  Industrial 
capacity  to  provide  it  with  the  kind  of  su- 


periority in  exploitable  strategic  strength 
that  It  had  vls-a-vls  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
1950's;  nor  does  it  solve  other  problems  such 
as  Vietnam  and  the  cities.  This  has  been  a 
disillusioning  and  frustrating  experience, 
and  It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  Americans 
should  wistfully  seek  to  recapture  the  past 
and  look  for  scapegoats  who  can  be  blamed 
for  letting  it  escape. 

Second,  despite  recognition  that  both  so- 
cieties would  be  destroyed  by  an  all-out  nu- 
clear exchange.  It  Is  argued  that  American 
forces  should  be  structured  so  that  we  can. 
In  the  event  of  war,  "come  out  a  little  better 
than  they  do." '  Or,  as  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell put  It.  "If  we  have  to  start  over  again 
with  another  Adam  and  Eve.  then  I  want 
them  to  be  Americans  and  not  Russians — 
I  want  them  on  this  continent  and  not  In 
Europe." «  Whatever  their  reaction  to  Senator 
Russell's  apocalyptic  remark,  most  Americans 
would  probably  agree  that  the  the  first  quo- 
tation expresses  a  desirable  objective.  But 
many  believe  It  could  only  be  pursued  at 
the  expense  of  an  increase  In  the  absolute 
level  of  damage  to  the  United  States  or  In 
the  risk  of  war,  or  both,  and  doubt  whether 
It  Is  worth  the  price. 

Third,  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  can  or  should  rely  on  the  possibility 
of  escalation  as  a  deterrent  to  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  other  than  direct  attack 
against  the  United  States.  This  controversial 
point  h£i8  been  one  of  the  critical  considera- 
tions In  NATO  policy  during  the  last  few 
years  (others  being  the  closely  related  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  capabilities  of  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  to  fight  a  conven- 
tional war  and  the  question  of  Soviet  in- 
tent). 

Finally,  there  is  dispute  about  whether 
strategic  weapons  could  serve  as  a  deterrent 
or  a  response  to  Soviet  or  other  nonnuclear 
attacks  of  limited  objectives.  The  possibili- 
ties seem  unrealistic  or  remote.  As  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  the  risks  of  esca- 
lation are  too  large.  As  regards  other  ad- 
versaries, including  Communist  China,  It  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  a  realistic  provocation 
that  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  other  means, 
and  to  which  a  limited  strategic  nuclear  at- 
tack would  be  judged  an  appropriate  re- 
s{>onse.  (The  problems  of  objectives  will  con- 
tinue to  be  serious  ones  as  the  United  States 
develops  policies  and  postures  for  the  1970's. 
They  are  discussed  further  below.) 

That  there  Is  as  much  consensus  In  the 
United  States  as  there  Is,  both  about  the 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  exchange  and 
about  the  present  roles  and  limitations  of 
strategic  forces.  Is  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet-American  strategic  balance  has 
not  changed  qualitatively  in  several  years. 
Although  the  budgets  submitted  for  stra- 
tegic weapons  have  Increased  dramatically — 
some  40  per  cent  from  the  fiscal  1967  budget 
to  that  for  fiscal  1969 — because  of  the  time 
lag  between  the  obligation  of  money  and 
the  Impact  on  operational  capabilities,  the 
present  U.S.  posture  does  not  yet  reflect  this 
recent  escalation  in  strategic  budgets.  In 
fact,  the  present  operational  force  is  proba- 
bly changing  less  rapidly  than  at  any  time 
since  1945 — a  reflection  of  the  low  strategic 
budgets  of  fiscal  1965  through  1967.  Thus, 
there  has  been  time  for  argument,  and  at 
least  some  resolution  of  differences  and  mat- 
uration of  opinion  about  the  present  situa- 
tion. If  not  about  future  prospects  and 
objectives. 

But  unless  the  United  States  modifies  Its 
present  plans,  its  posture  will  soon  begin  to 
change  qualitatively  and  rapidly  as  Its  op- 
erational forces  begin  to  reflect  decisions 
made  during  the  last  two  years  regarding 
such  new  systems  as  Sentinel,  Poseidon, 
Mlnuteman  m,  and  the  FB-111  bomber.  So- 
viet operational  forces,  in  addition  to  growing 
rapidly,  may  also  change  in  new  qualitative 
ways  if  the  U.S.S.R.  deploys  some  systems  it 
apparently  has  In  development,  such  as  frac- 
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tlon&l  orbital  bombardment  systems  (FOBS) 
and  land-mobile  ICBM's 

We  are  In  effect  at  a  croosroad  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  than  they  are  likely  to  have  In  the 
foreseeable  future  to  make  decisions  that 
may  enable  them  to  avoid  or  at  least  moder- 
ate another  spiral  In  the  strategic  arms  race. 
Such  a  race  will  not  only  be  expensive  and 
dangerous  for  both  countries,  but  may  also 
produce  more  disagreement  In  the  United 
States  about  realistic  and  desirable  strategic 
force  objectives. 

zx.  rACTOKS  AWTTcrmta  amAomc  okctsions 

During  the  early  IMIO's  there  was  hope, 
albeit  without  real  encouragement  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  even  If  one  could  not  see 
an  end  to  the  Soviet- American  competition 
In  the  strategic  area,  there  might  at  least  be 
•  period  of  stability  commencing  in  the  late 
1900*8  and  carrying  on  Into  the  1970's — a 
perpetuation  of  the  kind  of  qualitative  bal- 
ance that  actually  obtains  today.  This  would 
Imply  the  willingness  of  each  side  to  rely  on 
the  capability  of  its  strategic  forces  to  deter 
any  attack  by  the  other,  and  an  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  with  "sufflctency"  In  strategic 
oaenarre  forces.  Uttle  would  be  gained  either 
'by  tmrttMT  growth  in  those  forces  or  by  de- 
ploying active  defenses  against  them.  Three 
considerations  now  make  the  realization  of 
that  hope  questionable. 

First,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  levelling  off 
m  the  growth  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
capablllUes.  despite  the  fact  that,  at  least 
as  regards  ICBM's,  the  Soviet  force  Is  now 
about  equal  In  numbers  to  that  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Second,  the  development  of  some  sort  of 
nuclear  capability  Is  becoming  easier  for  the 
leaser  powers  as  the  technology  and  the  use 
of  nuclear  power  become  more  widespread. 
Of  particular  concern  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  nuclear  program  has  moved  ahead 
more  rapidly  than  expected  at  the  beglnnlDg 
of  the  decade. 

Third,  technological  developments  have  led 
some  to  believe  that  there  may  be  an  In- 
creased possibility  that  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  exchange,  the  superpowers  might  be 
able  to  limit  damage  to  themselves  to  levels 
substantially  below  those  that  would  result 
with  present  capabilities.  Implied  here  Is  the 
belief  that  preemptive  attack,  the  use  of  ac- 
tive defenses,  or  a  combliMtlon  of  the  two 
might  be  highly  effective  In  destroying  ad- 
versary defensive  forces. 

The  chancss  of  continuing  the  present 
stable  sltxiatlon  Into  the  1970's  may  be  en- 
hanced If  some  restraint  can  soon  be  placed 
on  these  developments.  It  may  be  possible  to 
buy  time  through  the  Implementation  of  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty,  and  by 
reaching  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
constrain  the  deployment,  and  possibly  tbe 
developnient,  of  new  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities.  Realistically,  however. 
It  must  be  recognized  that,  even  If  Imple- 
mented, such  agreements  may  not  suffice.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  Communist  China 
will  nbt  be  a  party  Is  a  serious  defect. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  probable  that 
without  such  agreements,  or  at  least  re- 
ciprocal unilateral  restraint,  a  new  spiral  In 
the  arms  race  will  be  one  of  the  burdens  of 
the  1970'B.  In  the  United  States  the  begin- 
nings are  already  reflected  In  the  sharp  rise 
in  the  budget  for  strategic  systems. 
The  Anti-BaUiatic  Miuile  Defense  Posaibility* 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the,  n'» 
country  problem,  it  has  long  seemed  that 
the  most  serious  threat  to  stability  Is  the 
possibility  of  an  offense-defense  rdce:  de- 
ployment of  ABlf  systems;  followed  by  com- 


•Unless  otherwise  specified,  references  to 
ABM  are  to  systems  designed  excliulvely  or 
primarily  to  defend  population  and  Industry. 
For  further  discussion  of  the  ABM  problem. 
see  Appendix. 


pensatlng  or  over-compensating  expansion 
of  adversary  offensive  capabilities;  followed 
in  turn  by  further  improvements  in  defenses, 
and  BO  on.  In  the  United  States  the  prevalent 
view  has  been  that  such  a  cycle  of  action  and 
reaction  would  be  a  futile  exercise  leading 
to  no  improvement  in  either  American  or 
Soviet  security  and  to  greatly  increased  ex- 
penditures for  both  nations.  This  conclusion, 
which  contributed  to  the  refusal  of  the  U.S. 
Administrations  of  the  last  decade  to  deploy 
an  antl-Sovlet  ABM  system,  was  based  on 
two  considerations: 

(1)  no  technology  appeared  in  sight  that 
would  permit  deployment  of  a  defense  that 
could  not  be  offset  by  less  expensive  Im- 
provements In  adversary  capabilities: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  would,  it  was  be- 
lieved, react  to  any  U.S.  defensive  deploy- 
ment by  making  Just  such  improvements  in 
Its  offensive  capabilities. 

On  the  first  point  there  has  been  little 
dispute,  certainly  Uttle  In  the  American 
technical  conununity.  The  second  is  more 
contentious.  It  has  been  argued  by  ABM 
proponents  that  one  cannot  be  sure  the  Sovi- 
ets would  react  to  a  U.S.  defensive  deploy- 
ment as  former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
and  others  have  postulated  they  would.  Al- 
though they  might  continue  to  expand  their 
offensive  capabilities,  it  Is  conceivable  that 
this  would  not  compensate  fully  for  the 
effects  of  a  U.S.  active  defense. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  there  was  nq,  evidence 
during  the  early  1960's  that  decision-makers 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  prevailing  Amer- 
ican views  about  the  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon, or  about  the  intrinsic  advantage 
of  the  offense  and  the  futility  of  defensive 
deployment. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
changes  that  might  Indicate  some  converg- 
ence of  Soviet  and  American  views.  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  Soviet  ABM  program  is 
not  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  the  Americans 
had  expected.  Indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
deployment  of  any  system  other  than  that 
around  Moscow.  This,  plus  the  professed 
Soviet  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations 
to  control  both  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tenu,  may  be  indicative  of  some  disillusion- 
ment regarding  the  feasibility  of  deploying 
really  effective  defense  systems;  of  concern 
about  the  very  large  costs;  or  of  concern 
about  the  action-reaction  arms  race  Impli- 
cations of  ABM  deployment. 

On  the  U.S.  side  there  has  been  increased 
interest  in  ABM  defense,  in  part  triggered 
by  concern  about  the  more  rapid  than  ex- 
pected development  of  nuclear  capabilities 
by  Communist  China,  but  also  based  on  a 
somewhat  changed  view  regarding  the  tech- 
nical problems  and  possibilities  of  defense. 

Although  most  of  the  American  technical 
community  would  agree  that  the  offense  con- 
tinues to  have  an  advantage  over  the  defense, 
there  Is  an  enormous  range  of  views  held  by 
experts  regarding  the  difficulties  of  penetrat- 
ing defenses.  In  recent  months  this  has  been 
brought  out  especially  in  discussions  about 
the  probable  effectiveneses  of  a  defense  ( Sen- 
tinel) to  cope  with  a  possible  Chinese  offen- 
sive threat  isee  Appendix).  At  one  extreme. 
Richard  Garwin  and  Hans  Bethe  have  argued 
that  overcoming  a  defense  such  as  Sentinel 
would  be  relatively  easy,  and  that  even  the 
Chinese  could,  and  quite  likely  would.  In- 
corporate in  their  first  generation  of  ICBM's 
the  necessary  penetration  aids  to  enable 
them  to  do  so.'  At  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, Johnson  Administration  spokesmen 
have  maintained  that  It  is  within  U.S.  capa- 
bility, at  a  cost  of  only  $3  billion  to  S5  bil- 
lion, to  limit  damage  to  the  United  States 
from  a  Chinese  ICBM  attack  In  the  1970's  to 
a  very  low  level. 

The  most  extreme  claims  have  been  made 
by  John  Foster,  the  Pentagon's  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering — "I  have 
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reasonably  high  confidence  that  the  Sentinel 
system,  when  first  deployed,  will  provide 
damage  denial  against  the  Communist 
Chinese  "« — and  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  Paul  NItze  who  stated,  "We  are  con- 
fident that  this  sophisticated  defense  can' 
provide  us  with  high  assurance  of  denying 
damage  to  the  United  States  from  the  type 
of  attack  the  CPR  (Chinese  People's  Re- 
public) will  be  able  to  launch  In  the  mid-70's. 
With  further  foreseeable  improvements  we 
believe  we  can  maintain  such  protection  at 
least  imtll  the  1980's." ' 

The  difference  in  judgment  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  Sentinel  is  in  part  due  to  a 
difference  in  opinion  about  Chinese  capabil- 
ities; but  beyond  that,  there  is  a  great  range 
of  opinion  in  the  technical  community  re- 
garding how  well  Sentinel  would  be  expected 
to  perform  against  Communist  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  skeptics  argue  that  the 
defense  may  fall  catastrophlcally,  considering 
Its  great  complexity  and  the  fact  that  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  test  the  system  ade- 
quately in  peacetime. 

MIRVa 

One  of  the  few  comforting  things  about  the 
present  strategic  balance  was  noted  earlier: 
even  If  a  nuclear  holocaust  seemed  imminent, 
there  would  be  little  incentive  for  either  of 
the  superpowers  to  initiate  a  preemptive 
counterforce  attack,  because  their  strategic 
forces,  partictilarly  those  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  developed  and  deployed  so 
that  they  can  "ride  out"  an  attack  against 
them.  The  U.S.  bomber  force  is  In  a  sufBcient 
state  of  alert  so  that,  given  the  warning  of 
missile  attack  which  one  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect, a  large  fraction  could  be  alrl>orne  before 
the  arrival  of  Soviet  missiles.  The  part  of  the 
Polaris  force  that  is  at  sea — and  it  is  the 
larger  part — is  believed  to  be  almost  invul- 
nerable, considering  present  Soviet  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  caftabllltles.  And  American 
ICBM's  have  been  deployed  with  sufficient 
spacing  between  them,  so  that  It  Is  unlikely 
that  more  than  one  could  be  destroyed  by 
a  single  Soviet  warhead.  Furthermore,  the 
underground  silos  are  believed  to  provide 
considerable  protection  against  the  blast  ef- 
fects of  a  nuclear  explosion.  Consequently, 
given  the  combination  of  yield  and  accuracy 
which,  it  Is  believed,  characterize  the  present 
Soviet  ICBM  force,  several  Soviet  missiles 
would  be  required  on  the  average  to  destroy  a 
single  Mlnuteman  or  Titan. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  present  sta- 
bility is  the  possibility  of  the  development 
of  systems  for  delivering  several  warheads 
from  a  single  booster,  each  against  a  separate 
target,  all  with  greater  accuracies  than  have 
been  realized  so  far.  Such  multiple  individu- 
ally targetable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's)  now 
.ippear  technically  feasible,  and  the  United 
States  has  announced  Its  Intention  to  equip 
both  some  of  its  land-based  missiles  (Minute- 
man  m)  and  Its  sea-based  missiles  (Posei- 
don) with  such  reentry  vehicles.  This  raises 
the  at  least  theoretical  possibility  that  with 
a  preemptive  attack  the  United  States  could 
destroy  all  of  the  Soviet  fixed  missiles,  and 
other  targets  as  well,  with  an  American  mis- 
sile force  smaller  than  the  force  it  was  at- 
tacking. Conversely,  the  Soviets  could  In  prin- 
ciple destroy  the  American  Mlnuteman  and 
"ntan  force  with  a  few  hundred  ICBM's.  If 
each  had  several  warheads  that  could  be  de- 
livered with  high  accuracy. 

The  MIRV  threat  Is  not  an  Immediate  one 
to  either  side.  It  will  take  a  major  effort  to 
develop  the  concept  and  the  accuracies  re- 
quired for  an  effective  counterforce  capabil- 
ity. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  Is  tech- 
nically feasible.  It  Is  just  a  matter  of  time. 
engineering  effort,  and  money — probably  lots 
of  all  three. 

The  American  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Mlnuteman  in  and  Poseidon  programs 
was  taken  only  partly  because  of  desire  to 
have  a  greater  "damage-limiting"  capabiUty 
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than  would  otherwise  be  available  In  a  mls- 
glle  force  with  a  fixed  number  of  latmchers. 
The  decision  to  procure  systems  employing 
jURV's  was  specifically  keyed  to  concern 
about  Soviet  ABM  developments,"  and  to  the 
view  that  the  United  States  must  have  a 
capability  with  a  high  degree  of  assurance  of 
infilctlng  some  specified  level  of  damage  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  number  of  other  options 
could  have  been  relied  on  as  the  prime  means 
of  defeating  a  possible  Soviet  ABM  defense, 
for  example,  precursor  nuclear  bursts  to  pro- 
duce radar  blackout:  electronic  Jamming; 
decoys  and  chaff;  saturation  of  radar  dis- 
crimination capability;  targeting  of  ABM  ra- 
dars: or  combinations  of  these.  Certainly, 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  such  p)enetratlon 
techniques,  there  would  be  a  high  probability 
of  getting  through  any  defenses.  Such  op- 
tions do  not  offer  quite  the  assurance  of  suc- 
cess that  exhaustion  through  the  use  of 
MIRV's  might  offer  (assuming  that  the  num- 
ber of  adversary  Interceptor  missiles  Is 
known)  But  neither  is  any  of  these  other 
measures,  or  combinations  of  them,  quite  so 
likely  to  produce  an  expansion  in  Soviet 
offensive  forces,  for  they  do  not  jjose  a  threat 
to  those  forces.  MIRV's  must  pose  such  a 
threat  In  Soviet  eyes.  Just  as  Soviet  MIRV's 
would  to  the  United  States. 

In  its  attachment  to  "assured  destruction" 
as  a  measure  of  deterrent  adequacy,  and  In 
focusing  on  MXRV);  to  maintain  it,  the 
United  States  may  end  up  paying  a  price 
that  in  the  long  term  could  be  a  heavy  one. 
Such  high  assurance  was  not  always  an 
American  requirement.  In  the  pre-mlsslle  era 
there  was  considerable  uncertainty,  prob- 
ably more  than  many  liked  to  admit,  about 
how  well  bombers  could  penetrate  defenses. 
The  United  States  had  an  adequate  deterrent 
because  there  was  a  reasonably  high  proba- 
bility that  It  could  Inflict  a  very  high  level 
of  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may  be 
that  with  the  uncwtalntles  that  ABM  de- 
fenses win  Introduce,  the  United  States  will 
want  or  be  forced  to  rely  again  on  a  reason- 
ably high  probability,  rather  than  on  near 
certainty,  of  being  able  to  Infilct  a  high  level 
of  damage  on  our  adversaries  as  a  deterrent. 
This  win  be  particularly  true  If  In  striving 
for  near  certainty,  the  arms  race  Is  fueled  In 
ways  that  may  result  In  a  net  diminution  of 
United  States  security.  The  "assured  destruc- 
tion" concept  probably  served  to  limit  ex- 
pansion of  American  strategic  forces  In  the 
past  few  years.  But  in  the  years  Just  ahead, 
as  the  uncertainties  now  implicit  in  ABM's 
and  MIRV's  become  explicit,  this  concept 
could  be  used  to  justify  almost  unlimited 
expansion  of  strategic  forces. 

There  are,  of  course,  p>osslbIe  threats  to 
strategic  relatlatory  forces  besides  MIRV's 
and  ABM's.  But  none  of  the  others  seems 
quite  as  serious.  The  development  of  frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  systems  (FOBS) 
could  enhance  Soviet  capability  to  attack 
American  aircraft  on  the  ground  by  surprise. 
But  that  development  is  being  countered  by 
improved  warning  systems.  Advances  In  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW)  could  lead  to  some 
Increase  In  the  vulnerability  of  the  Polaris 
fleet  if  the  United  States  did  nothing  to 
counter  the  development.  But  ASW  Is  likely 
to  be  a  losing  game  for  some  time,  since  any 
Improvements  will  be  offset,  or  more  than 
offset,  by  Improvements  In  the  mlssUe- 
launchlng  submarines  or.  If  need  be,  by  ex- 
tension of  the  range  of  the  missiles  they 
carry. 

Concurrent  development  of  MIRV  and  ABM 
While  the  possibility  of  either  ABM  or 
MIRV  development  provides  a  stimulus  to 
the  arms  race,  in  their  combination  there  is 
a  more  serious  threat.  It  is  conceivable  that 
one  of  the  superpowers,  with  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, might  develop  MIRV's  to  the  point 
where  it  could  use  them  to  destroy  the  bulk 
of  Its  adversary's  ICBM  force  in  a  preemptive 
attack.  Its  air  and  ABM  defenses  would  then 
bave  to  deal  with  a  much  degraded  retalia- 


tory blow,  consisting  only  of  the  sea-launched 
forces  and  any  ICBM's  and  aircraft  that 
might  have  survived  the  preemptive  attack. 
Problems  of  defense  In  such  a  contingency 
would  be  formidable;  however,  they  would  be 
significantly  less  difficult  than  if  the  adver- 
sary's ICBM  force  had  not  been  seriously  de- 
pleted. The  defense  problem  would  be  rela- 
tively simple,  particularly  If  the  bulk  of  the 
adversary's  retaliatory  capability  were,  as  Is 
true  for  the  United  States  and  to  a  far  greater 
degree  for  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Its  ICBM's, 
most  of  which  would  presumably  have  been 
destroyed. 

It  may  seem  unlikely  that  either  super- 
power would  Initiate  such  a  preemptive  at- 
tack, In  view  of  the  hypothesized  capabilities, 
the  great  uncertainties  In  effectiveness,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  defenses,  and  the  disas- 
trous consequences,  should  even  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  adversary's  retaliatory 
force  get  through.  But  with  both  MIRV's  and 
ABM's  such  a  preemptive  attack  would  not 
seem  as  unlikely  as  It  does  now.  It  would  not 
necessarily  be  Irrational  If  an  uncontrollable 
nuclear  exchange  appeared  almost  certain 
and  if  by  striking  first  one  could  limit  damage 
to  a  significantly  lower  level  than  if  the  ad- 
versary were  to  strike  the  first  blow.  (This 
point  is  discussed  further  below.)  In  short,  If 
one  or  both  of  the  two  superpowers  had  such 
capabilities,  the  world  would  be  a  much  more 
unstable  place  than  It  Is  now. 

Obviously,  neither  superpower  would  per- 
mit Its  adversary  to  develop  such  capabilities 
without  responding,  if  it  could,  by  strength- 
ening its  retaliatory  forces.  But  the  response 
problem  becomes  more  difficult  If  the  adver- 
sary develops  both  MIRV's  and  ABM's  than 
If  he  develops  only  one. 

Against  a  MIRV  threat  alone  there  are 
such  obvious  responses  as  greater  reliance  on 
sea-launched  or  other  mobile  systems.  Such 
responses  are  likely  to  be  acceptable  because, 
while  the  costs  of  highly  survlvable  systems 
are  large  (perhaps  larger  by  an  order  of 
magnitude  than  the  costs  of  simple  ICBM's) , 
only  relatively  small  numbers  of  such  secure 
retaliatory  weapons  would  be  required  to 
provide  an  adequate  "assured  destruction 
capability."  Indeed,  a  force  the  size  of  the 
present  Polaris  fleet  might  be  adequate. 

The  response  to  ABM  alone  might  also  be 
kept  within  acceptable  limits  because  the 
expenditures  required  to  offset  the  effects  of 
defense  are,  as  indicated  earlier,  likely  to  be 
small  compared  to  the  costs  of  the  defense. 

But  if  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  retaliatory 
capabilities,  which  are  costly  on  a  unit  basis 
because  of  the  MIRV  threat.  In  sufficient 
numbers  to  saturate  or  exhaust  ABM  de- 
fenses, the  total  cost  could  be  very  great. 
Indeed,  if  one  continued  to  rely  heavily  on 
exhaustion  of  defenses  as  the  preferred  tech- 
nique for  penetration,  the  offense  might  no 
longer  have  a  significant  cost-effectiveness 
advantage  over  the  defense. 

Thus,  the  concurrent  development  of 
MIRV's  and  ABM's  raises  the  specter  of  a 
more  precarious  balance  of  terror  a  few  years 
hence,  a  rapidly  escalating  arms  race  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Instabilities  from 
getting  out  of  band,  or  quite  jjossibly  both. 

Cotnmunist  China  and  the  Sentinel 
decision 
It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  implications  of 
new  technological  factors  for  a  rational 
strategic  force  policy  for  the  1970's.  This 
would  be  so  even  if  one  had  only  bilateral 
U.S.-U.S.SJl.  relationships  to  consider,  but 
the  emergence  of  China  and  possibly  other 
States  as  nuclear  p>o^ers  compounds  the  dif- 
ficulties. The  problems  have  begun  to  come 
Into  foctis  as  policy-makers  have  been  forced 
to  ponder: 

(1)  whether  It  Is  desirable  to  try  to  Inhibit 
the  spread  of  nuclear  capabilities  to  other 
countries; 

(2)  what  price  the  United  States  might  be 
willing  to  pay  to  do  so; 


(3)  what  the  chances  of  success  of  In- 
hibiting nuclear  spread  might  be; 

(4)  what  the  response  should  be  to  de- 
velopments that  the  United  States  cannot 
prevent. 

The  first  three  questions  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  the  debate  on  such  Issues  as  the 
NATO  multilateral  force  (MLP).  U.S.  policy 
regarding  control  of  fissionable  materials 
and  technology  relevant  to  nuclear  weapons 
development,  and  the  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty. 

The  first  question — whether  It  is  desirable 
to  Inhibit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  at  least 
by  the  United  States  and  most  other  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  has  not  only  de- 
cided that  the  spread  is  undesirable,  but  has 
also  applied  fairly  stringent  controls  on  its 
exports  of  nuclear  fuel  and  equipment,  de- 
spite some  political  and  economic  costs.  And, 
in  agreeing  on  a  formulation  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  has  incurred  criti- 
cism, whether  justified  or  not,  from  some 
quarters  in  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  the  prospects  for  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities  are 
not  good.  The  technology  for  building  both 
warheads  and  delivery  systems  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  perhaps  a  dozen  powers  that 
do  not  have  nuclear  weapons:  and  with  the 
growing  use  of  nuclear  reactors,  an  even 
larger  number  of  nations  will  soon  have 
quantities  of  plutonium  adequate  for  limited 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  develop- 
ment of  capabilities  that  would  be  significant 
against  one  of  the  superpowers  could  be  an 
expensive  proposition,  particularly  if  one  of 
them  deployed  limited  ABM  defense  systems 
and  if  the  emergent  nuclear  power  desired 
high  confidence  of  penetrating  that  defense. 
But  nuclear  capabilities  that  Israel  might 
consider  adequate  against  the  Arab  states, 
or  India  against  Pakistan,  could  be  acquired 
at  costs  that  are  not  large  compared  to  the 
present  defense  budgets  of  those  nations. 

There  is  some  hope  that  these  develop- 
ments can  be  prevented  or  at  least  delayed 
by  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty.  But 
even  if  that  treaty  comes  Into  effect,  acces- 
sion by  India,  for  one,  appears  unlikely.  In 
any  case  there  is  the  particularly  worrisome 
problem  of  China. 

Whether  our  strategic  offensive  forces 
would  alone  be  adequate  to  deter  a  Chinese 
nuclear  attack  requires  judgments  about  the 
vulnerability  of  China  and  the  rationality 
of  its  leadership. 

Because  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  It 
is  urban,  China's  population  is  far  less  vul- 
nerable than  that  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  to  nuclear  attack  (except 
to  an  attack  with  large  yield  weapons  relying 
heavily  on  fall-out).  However,  China's  mod- 
ern industry  is  heavily  concentrated  and 
could  be  destroyed  with  a  small  number  of 
nuclear  weapons.  These  could  be  delivered 
without  significantly  compromising  American 
capabilities  against  the  U.S.S.R.  This  is  true 
not  only  because  UJS.  strategic  offensive  capa- 
bilities are  so  large  relative  to  actual  require- 
ments for  retaliation  against  either  country, 
but  also  because  Chinese  air  defenses  are  so 
poor  that  the  United  States  could  use  bomb- 
ers with  great  flexibility,  and  with  only  mod- 
erate losses,  to  deliver  an  attack  of  almost 
any  weight  against  China. 

Thus,  the  only  impediment  to  relying  on 
strategic  offensive  capabilities  as  a  deterrent 
to  Chinese  nuclear  attack  is  possible  irra- 
tionality of  the  Chinese  leadership.  On  this 
point  there  is  an  extraordinary  divergence 
of  opinion.  Some,  for  example,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  General  J.  P.  McConnell,  argue 
that  the  Chinese  are  highly  Irrational,"  but 
the  record  hardly  suggests  that  On  the  con- 
trary, despite  a  notorious  record  of  vitupera- 
tion, the  Chinese  have  been  rather  careful 
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In  the  actual  u»e  of  force,  particularly  when 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  open  conflict  with 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  one  does  not  have  to  subacrlbe 
to  the  McConnell  view  to  admit  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  Chlneee  nuclear  attack,  particularly 
m  response  to  great  provocation.  As  long  as 
there  Is  any  possibility,  possession  by  China 
of  an  Intercontinental  nuclear  capablUty 
will  serve  to  some  degree  as  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  large-scale  U.S.  actions  against 
China.  This  la  particularly  true  considering 
that  the  Interests  In  the  Par  East  over  which 
the  United  States  and  China  might  come 
into  conflict  are  not  likely  to  be  vital  to  the 
Americans,  and  the  damage  the  United  States 
might  suffer,  should  the  Chinese  retaliate, 
could  be  very  great. 

Indeed,  the  desire  to  have  a  deterrent  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  may  well  have 
been  one  of  the  major  motivations  for  the 
extraordinary  effwt  China  has  made  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  (Other 
reasons  are  prestige,  and  possible  use  to 
coerce  Its  neighbors  in  Asia.) 

Recognizing  that  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack, 
however  Irrational,  could  not  be  discounted 
-compjetely.  the  United  States  made  the  deci- 
sion ^deploy  Sentinel.  But  one  must  wonder 
about  Its  effectiveness  In  coping  with  China's 
nuclear  capabllty.  The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion made  It  clear  that  Sentinel  was  to  be 
bought  largely  because  of  lu  anticipated 
effectiveness  In  reducing  damage  to  the 
United  States  In  the  event  of  a  Chinese 
ICBM  attack  In  the  igvo's.'"  This  Is  an  ob- 
jective It  may  well  accomplish.  Will  It  have 
any  other  value?  It  will  hardly  diminish  the 
prestige  that  China  has  acquired  through 
possession  of  a  nuclear  capability;  on  the 
contrary,  the  decision  to  deploy  Sentinel  will 
tend  to  magnify  the  Importance  of  the  Chi- 
nese achievement.  And  Sentinel  Is  hardly  a 
direct  response  to  the  possibility  that  China 
might  threaten  Its  neighbors  with  nuclear  at- 
tack, although  It  was  claimed  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  that  Sentinel  would  reinforce 
confldence  in  Asian  states  that  the  United 
States  would  come  to  their  aid  If  they  were 
threatened  by  China." 

Sentinel  could  conceivably  do  that  by  re- 
storing whatever  freedom  of  action  the 
United  States  might  have  felt  It  had  to  inter- 
vene in  Asia  before  the  Chinese  acquisition 
of  an  Intercontinental  nuclear  capability, 
but  only  If  there  was  extraordlnarllv  high 
confldence  In  the  system's  effectiveness, 
otherwise,  the  Chinese  nuclear  capability 
would  still  be  able  to  serve  what  may  have 
been  Its  primary  purpose — deterrence  of  the 
United  States.  Can  one  have  that  high  con- 
fidence? Probably  not,  considering  the  mr.ny 
uncertainties  Involved  In  the  effectiveness  of 
ABM  systems  (see  Appendix).  (This  argu- 
ment seems  sound  to  the  extent  that  one  is 
concerned  about  most  kinds  of  action  one 
might  take  against  China.  In  a  contingency 
where  the  United  States  would  be  prepared 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  the  numbers  re- 
quired for  an  effective  attack  against  Chinese 
ICBM  capabilities,  it  might  have  some  con- 
fldence that  Sentinel  could  actually  Inter- 
cept whatever,  if  any,  Chinese  ICBM's  had 
survived  an  American  preemptive  attack. 
That  is  the  one  option  that  might  be  signifi- 
cantly more  acceptable  If  the  United  States 
had  Sentinel  than  If  It  did  not.)  But  that  is 
only  one  side  of  the  coin.  The  other  in  some 
ways  more  worrisome  poeslblllty  Is  that  the 
United  States  might  base  vital  decisions  on 
misplaced  ccnfldence  in  Sentinel. 

Another  aspect  of  the  decision  to  deploy 
Sentinel  Is  its  possible  Impact  on  the  Soviet- 
American  strategic  relationship.  In  short.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Sentinel  decision  has 
very  serious  Implications.  The  issue  Is  wheth- 
er the  possible  utility  of  Sentinel  In  saving 
lives  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  Chinese  nu- 
clear attack  is  sui&cient  to  Justify  the  costs. 
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the  risks  that  the  United  States  might  act 
on  the  basis  of  misplaced  confldence  In  Its 
effectiveness,  and  the  undesirable  Impact  of 
the  decision  on  the  Soviet- American  strategic 
balance.  Any  conceivable  flexibility  Sentinel 
may  give  In  deaUng  with  Chinese  aggressive- 
ness or  with  the  aM:cldental  launch  of  mis- 
siles against  the  United  States  U  probably 
negligible  compared  to  these  considerations. 
The  role  of  uncertainty  in  the  dynamics  of 
the  arms  race 
As  the  foregoing  discussion  indicates,  un- 
certainty about  adversary  Intentions  and  ca- 
pabilities may  well  b«  the  most  powerful 
stimulant  of  the  arms  race.  Its  pernicious 
effects  can  be  Illustrated  by  several  examples : 
(1)  American  reaction.  Indeed  over-reac- 
tion, to  uncertainty  In  the  case  of  the  "mis- 
sile gap": 

(3)  the  Soviet  decision  to  deploy  the  so- 
called  Tallinn  air  defense  system,  possibly 
made  In  the  expectation  that  the  United 
States  would  go  ahead  with  deployment  of 
B-70  bombers  or  SR-71  strike  reconnaissance 
aircraft: 

(3)  the  Sentinel  decision. 
An  even  better  lllustraUon  Is  the  United 
States  response  to  the  Tallinn  system  (which 
until  recently  was  thought  to  be  an  ABM 
system)  and  to  the  possible  extension  of  the 
Moecow  ABM  system  Into  a  country-wide 
system.  In  order  to  have  high  assurance  of 
Its  ability  to  get  through  possible  Soviet 
ABM  defenses,  the  United  States  has  em- 
barked on  the  development  of  various  pene- 
tration aids  and  even  of  new  missiles — Mln- 
uteman  III  and  Poseidon. 

All  these  examples  have  In  common  the 
fact  that  If  doubt  exists  about  adversary 
capabilities  or  intentions,  prudence  requires 
that  one  respond,  not  on  the  basis  of  what 
one  expects,  but  on  a  considerably  more  pes- 
simistic projection.  The  United  States  gen- 
erally bases  its  plans — and  makes  much  of 
the  fact — on  what  has  become  known  as  the 
"greater-than-expected  threat."  In  so  doing, 
the  Americans — and  presumably  the  Rus- 
sians— have  often  over-reacted,  "nie  extent  of 
the  over-reaction  Is  directly  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  uncertainty  about  adversary 
Intentions  and  capabilities. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  lead-time 
requirements  for  response.  According  to  the 
Jnhnson  Administration,  the  decisions  to  go 
ahead  with  Mlnuteman  m,  Poseidon,  and 
Sentinel  had  to  be  made  when  they  were  be- 
cnuse  of  the  possibility  that  in  the  mld-1970'3 
•  he  Soviets  might  have  a  reasonably  effective 
ABM,  and  the  Chinese  an  ICBM.  capability." 
And  the  Soviets  had  to  make  a  decl.=:lon  to  de- 
velop the  Tallinn  system  (If  the  decision  was 
made  because  of  the  B-70  program) ,  long  be- 
fore the  American  themselves  knew  whether 
they  would  deploy  an  operational  B-70  force. 
Once  the  decisions  to  respond  to  ambigu- 
ous Indications  of  adversary  activity  were 
made,  it  proved  impossible  to  modify  the  re- 
sponse, even  when  new  Intelligence  became 
available.  For  example,  between  the  time  of 
announcement  of  the  Sentinel  decision  and 
the  Congressional  debate  on  the  appropria- 
tion for  It,  evidence  became  available  that 
the  Chinese  threat  was  not  developing  as 
rapidly  as  had  been  feared.  Yet  despite  this 
Information,  those  In  the  Congress  who  at- 
tempted to  defer  the  appropriation  for  Sen- 
tinel failed.  Similarly,  at  this  writing,  as  the 
Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  III  programs  begin 
to  move  forward  with  momentum,  it  seems 
much  less  likely  than  It  did  at  the  time  of 
their  conception  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
deploy  the  kind  of  ABM  system  that  was  the 
Johnson  Administration's  main  rationale  for 
these  programs.  On  the  Soviet  side,  the  Tal- 
linn deployment  continued  long  after  It  be- 
came clear  that  no  operational  B-70  force 
would  ever  be  built. 

Of  the  kinds  of  weapons  development  that 
can  stimulate  over-response  on  the  part  of 
one's  adversary,  it  Is  hard  to  imagine  one 
more  troublesome  than  antl-balllstlc  missile 


defenses.  Besides  uncertainty  about  adver- 
sary Intentions,  and  the  need,  because  of 
lead-time  requirements,  for  early  response  to 
what  the  adversary  might  do,  there  Is  the 
added  fact  that  the  uncertainties  about  how 
well  an  ABM  system  might  perform  are  far 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  strategic  offensive 
systems.  The  conser\'atlve  defense  planner 
win  design  his  ABM  system  on  the  assump- 
tion that  It  may  not  work  as  well  as  he 
hopes — that  Is,  he  will  over-design  It  to  take 
Into  account  as  fully  as  he  can  all  Ima^i. 
nable  modes  of  failure  and  enemy  offensive 
threats.  But  the  offensive  planner  will  ns- 
simie  that  the  defense  might  perform  much 
better  than  he  expects  and  will  over-design 
his  response.  Thus,  there  Is  over-reaction  on 
both  sides.  These  uncertainties  result  In  a 
divergent  process:  an  arms  race  with  no  ap- 
parent limits  other  than  financial,  each 
round  more  expensive  than  the  last.  Also,  be- 
cause of  over-reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
offense,  there  may  be  an  Increase  in  the  .abil- 
ity of  each  side  to  inflict  damage  on  the 
other. 

All  one  needs  to  make  this  depressing  pos- 
sibility a  bleak  reality  is  a  triggering  mech- 
anism. The  Soviet  ABM  program,  by  stimu- 
lating the  Mlnuteman  m  and  Poseidon  pro- 
grams, may  have  served  that  purpose.  And, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  the  Chlnes^e  nu- 
clear program  also  may  have  triggered  an 
action-reaction  chain,  of  which  the  Sentinel 
response  Is  the  second  link. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable pressure  and  effort  to  make  Sen- 
tinel highly  effective  against  a  "greater-than- 
expected"  Chinese  threat.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem will  undoubtedly  have  some  capability 
against  Soviet  ICBM's.  Soviet  decision-mak- 
ers, who  miut  assume  that  Sentinel  might 
perform  better  than  they  expect,  will  at  least 
have  to  consider  this  possibility  as  they  plan 
their  offensive  capabilities.  More  Important, 
they  will  have  to  respond  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Sentinel  decision  may  foreshadow 
a  decision  to  build  an  anti-Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem. Although  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  argued  that  there  need  be  no  such  re- 
sponse (Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul 
Warnke  has  argued  that  "because  our  pro- 
posed deployment  poses  no  possible  Threat 
to  the  Soviet  deterrent.  It  need  lead  to  no 
acceleration  of  the  Soviet-American  strate- 
gic arms  race." "  And  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  has  stated,  "There  will 
not  be  any  misunderstanding  by  the  Russians 
because  they  are  sophisticated  enough  to  see. 
in  the  development  plans  that  will  be  made 
public,  the  distinction  between  Chinese- 
oriented  and  Soviet-oriented  population  pro- 
tection systems"  ")  several  facts  seem  to  con- 
tradict this: 

(1)  there  has  been  support  for  the  Senti- 
nel decision  as  a  flrst  step  toward  an  anti- 
Soviet  ABM  deployment,  particularly  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  such  Influential 
Senators  as  Richard  Russell  of  Oeorgia.  (Gen- 
eral Earle  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated  that  be  was  satisfied 
with  the  Sentinel  decision  because  "every- 
thing is  being  done  that  will  contribute  to 
the  type  of  defense  which  the  Joint  Cl-lefs 
have  been  advocating  [I.e.,  a  full-scale 
ABM]."  "  He  and  General  Harold  K.  Johnson 
also  alluded  to  the  possible  expansion  of 
Sentinel  to  a  Nike  X  (I.e..  anti-Soviet)  type 
system."  Senator  Russell  has  stated  "I  con- 
sider It  I  Sentinel!  primarily  the  beginning 
of  a  system  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
country  against  a  Soviet  missile  atomic  at- 
tcck."") 

(2)  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  has 
acknowledged  that  Sentinel  will  compllc:>te 
the  Soviet  attack  problem;  »  (This  is  also 
apparent  from  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  last  posture  statement,  which 
Included  an  estimate  that,  should  the  So- 
viets fall  to  respond  to  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment by  providing  penetration  aids  for  their 
missiles,   U.S.    fatalities   would    be   reduced 
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from  120  million  to  about  100  million  In  the 
event  of  an  aU-out  war  in  the  mld-1970'8.»») 

(3)  Sentinel  will  include  components  that 
could  easily  be  Integrated  Into  an  antl-So- 
vlet  system; 

(4)  Because  of  the  Sentinel  program,  pro- 
duction lines  win  have  been  established  that 
win  shorten  the  leadtlme  for  an  antl-Sovlet 
ABM  deployment. 

Thus,  It  Is  probably  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  respond  to 
Sentinel.  One  must  consider  instead  whether 
the  US.S.R.  will  Umlt  Its  response  to  one 
that  does  not  require  a  U.S.  counter-re- 
sponse, and  whether  It  is  too  late  to  stop 
the  Sentinel  deployment. 

With  such  examples  In  mind,  it  Is  apparent 
that  reduction  In  uncertainty  about  adver- 
sary Intentions  and  capabilities  Is  a  sine  qua 
non  to  curtailing  the  strategic  arms  race. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this  (In  addition  to  Intelligence  collec- 
tion, which  obviously  makes  a  great  contribu- 
tion). 

First,  there  Is  unilateral  disclosure.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  a 
conscious  effort  to  inform  both  the  American 
public  and  the  Soviet  leadership  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  many  American  decisions  regard- 
ing strategic  systems  and,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  security,  of  U.S.  capabilities. 
This  has  been  done  particularly  through  the 
release  by  the  Secretiry  of  Defense  of  an  an- 
nual posture  statement — a  practice  which. 
It  Is  hoped,  will  be  continued  by  the  United 
States  and  emulated  some  day  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  wovild  be  In  the  Interest  of  both 
countries.  Because  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding effort  by  the  Russians,  the  United 
States  probably  over-reacts  to  Soviet  deci- 
sions more  than  they  do  to  American  deci- 
sions (At  least,  it  is  easier  to  trace  a  casual 
relationship  between  Russian  decisions  and 
U.S.  reactions  than  vice  versa.) 

Second,  negotiations  to  curtail  the  arms 
race,  even  If  abortive,  or  any  other  dialogue 
may  be  very  useful  If  such  efforts  result  in 
any  reduction  of  uncertainty  about  the  poli- 
cies, capabilities,  or  intentions  of  the  parties. 

Finally,  some  weapons  systems  may  be  less 
productive  of  uncertainty  than  others  that 
might  be  chosen  Instead.  For  example,  it  is 
likely  to  be  less  difficult  to  measure  the  size 
of  a  force  of  submarine-launched  or  fixed 
missiles  than  that  of  a  land-mobile  force. 
Similarly,  it  would  be  easier  to  persuade  an 
adversary  that  a  small  missile  carried  only  a 
single  warhead  than  would  be  the  case  with  i 
large  vehicle.  Such  considerations  must  be 
borne  In  mind  in  evaluating  alternative 
weapons  systems. 

In  short,  while  uncertainty  about  adver- 
sary capabilities  and  Irtentlons  may  not  al- 
ways be  bad — In  some  cases,  the  existence  oJ 
uncertainty  contributes  to  deterrence — the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  seem  well 
advised  to  make  great  efforts  to  avoid  giving 
each  other  cause  to  over-react  to  declslon.<! 
because  of  inadequate  understanding  of  their 
meaning. 

Economic  considerations 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  In  terms  of 
total  obligatlonal  authority,  the  annual 
.\merlcan  budget  for  strategic  forces  has 
risen  about  40  per  cent  In  the  last  three 
years:  from  some  $6.7  bllUon  for  fiscal  1966 
to  $9.6  billion  for  fiscal  1969.  A  major  part  of 
this  increase  arises  f^om  the  three  new  stra- 
tegic programs — Poseidon.  Mlnuteman  III, 
and  Sentinel.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
three  amounts  to  about  $10  bllUon  over  sev- 
eral years. 

If  no  other  new  strategic  programs  are  be- 
gun before  these  are  completed.  It  might  be 
possible  to  get  through  the  next  few  years 
without  the  budget  for  strategic  forces  grow- 
ing much  beyond  that  proposed  for  fiscal 
1969.  However,  that  seems  unlikely.  Aside 
from  the  probablUty  that  the  actual  costs  of 
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the  aforementioned  programs  will  exceed  the 
estimates,  other  developments  are  In  sight. 

Johnson  Administration  spokesmen  have 
made  It  clear  that  Sentinel  will  have  to  be 
upgraded  to  take  into  account  Improvements 
In  Chinese  capabilities.  This  could  be  very 
costly  since  it  would  probably  require  the 
addition  of  terminal  defenses  for  cities  and 
a  comprehensive  fall-out  shelter  program. 
Thus,  upgrading  Sentinel  could  easily  cost 
an  additional  $1  billion  to  $3  billion  per  year 
starting  in  the  early  1970*s,  with  costs  in- 
creajslng  rapidly  thereafter. 

Second,  there  is  the  possibility  of  expand- 
ing the  Sentinel  system  into  a  full-scale  antl- 
Sovlet  ABM  system.  In  that  case  the  costs 
would  probably  be  at  least  $5  billion  a  year 
shortly  after  the  expansion  began. 

Third,  there  is  a  proposal  to  develop  an 
Improved  air  defense  system  Involving  an  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system  (AWACS) 
with  a  ten-year  cost  of  $10  billion  to  $12 
billion. 

Fourth,  there  is  pressure  for  a  new  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  (AMSA* 
to  replace  the  B-52's,  a  program  that  may 
cost  $10  bllUon  spread  over  several  years. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  possibility,  already  under 
consideration,  of  new  U.S.  strategic  missile 
programs.  The  possible  vulnerability  of 
American  strategic  forces  to  a  Soviet  MIRV 
threat  would  provide  one  impetus  for  such 
programs.  A  massive  Soviet  ABM  program 
would  be  another.  The  character  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  American  response  would  de- 
pend on  which  of  these  Soviet  developments 
was  of  concern  to  the  United  States.  If  both 
were,  the  U.S.  response  could  well  cost  $3 
billion  to  $5  billion  per  year. 

Thus,  if  one  considers  only  the  programs 
now  under  way  and  under  serious  considera- 
tion, during  the  early  1970's.  the  U.S.  can 
expect  annual  budgets  for  strategic  forces 
of  between  $12  billion  and  $25  billion.  By 
the  late  1970s,  costs  could  be  even  higher. 

The  impact  of  these  high  levels  of  ex- 
penditure, particularly  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  on  economic  growth  and  on  the  ability 
to  meet  other  demands  of  society,  cannot  be 
dismissed  lightly.  If  one  makes  the  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  could  otherwise 
maintain  a  high  level  of  unemployment,  the 
social  costs  of  allocating  2  per  cent  of  GNP 
In  the  early  part  of  the  next  decade  to  a 
strategic  weapons  program,  and  possibly  a 
larger  fraction  during  the  latter  half,  are 
glaring.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  American 
economy  would  otherwise  be  operating  with 
substantial  unemployment,  the  effect  might 
be  relatively  small,  even  at  a  level  of  $25 
billion  per  year.  Even  then,  however,  a  large 
fraction  of  the  country's  advanced  engineer- 
ing talent  would  be  committed  to  endeavors 
that  produce  little  spin-off  relevant  to  major 
social  problems.  If  full  employment  is 
achieved  as  a  consequence  of  large  military 
programs,  short-term  economic  problems  may 
be  avoided.  However,  In  so  doing,  the  coun- 
try Is  denied  the  long-term  benefits  of  in- 
vesting the  same  resources  in  Its  capital 
plant,  in  education,  and  in  the  other  foun- 
dations en  which  society  is  built. 

The  direct  costs  Inherent  In  high  levels 
of  defense  expenditure  are  not  the  only  draw- 
backs. Military  programs  and  the  fortunes 
and  Influence  of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex, of  which  President  Elsenhower  spoke  in 
his  farewell  address,  are  dependent  on  the 
maintenance  of  conflict  or  at  least  on  a  high 
level  of  international  tension.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  claim  that  armaments  are  the 
sole,  or  even  the  primary,  cause  of  such  ten- 
sions. But  it  would  also  be  wrong  to  deny 
that  armaments  cause  tensions — witness  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  a  very  real  sense  the 
arms  race  feeds  on  Itself  with  adverse  effects 
on  international  relations. 

In  this  connection  the  impact  of  an  ex- 
pensive arms  race  on  Soviet  society  should 
also  be  of  concern.  Some  Johnson  Admin- 
istration witnesses  have  testified  that  they 
are    not    particularly    unhappy    about    the 


prospect  of  Soviet  expenditures  on  defenses. 
Therefore,  they  argue  for  AMSA  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  divert  to  air  defenses 
Soviet  resources  that  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  improving  Soviet  offensive  capa- 
bilities, which  would  cause  more  concern.* 
This  argument  is  open  to  serious  question. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  probably  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  in  the  United  States, 
demands  for  new  weapons  systems,  whether 
defensive  or  offensive,  will  almost  certainly 
be  met  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  civil 
economy.  And  there  is  little  basis  for  doubt- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Soviet  economy  to 
meet  these  demands. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  by 
spending  enough  on  arms  the  U.S.  can  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  second  class 
status  simply  because  of  Its  smaller  economic 
and  industrial  capacity.  Long  before  that 
point  Is  reached  America's  own  growth  will 
have  been  stunted  and  Its  society  badly  dis- 
torted by  the  military  demands  placed  on 
it. 

The  effect  of  the  arms  race  on  Soviet  de- 
cision-making must  also  be  considered.  A 
rapid  growth  rate  and  Increased  consump- 
tion and  consumer  Influence  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  almost  certainly  In  the  long-term 
U.S.  Interest.  Conversely,  the  greater  the  So- 
viet defense  budget,  the  stronger  will  be 
the  hand  and  the  longer  the  tenure  of  those 
elements  in  Moscow  most  inimical  to  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  increased  allocation  of  Soviet  re- 
sources to  the  arms  race  Is  triply  disadvan- 
tageous: In  Increasing  the  threat  to  the 
United  States;  Ih  requiring  that  the  country 
devote  Its  own  resources  to  responding;  and 
in  delaying  changes  in  Soviet  society  which 
are  the  long-term  hope  for  a  more  stable, 
peaceful  world. 

III.    OPTIONS   FOR   THE    SEVENTIES 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  United  States  Is 
confronted  with  two  broad  dilemmas:  that 
of  minimizing  the  likelihood  of  escalation 
while  relying  on  it  as  a  deterrent;  and  that 
of  reconciling  the  desire  to  minimize  dam- 
ages to  the  U.S.  in  the  event  of  war  with 
the  desire  to  escape  the  adverse  consequences 
that  may  flow  from  developing  damage-lim- 
iting capabilities. 

The  first  seems  the  easier  to  deal  with. 
Escalation  to  an  all-out  nuclear  war  is  prop- 
erly seen  as  such  a  disaster  that  extraordi- 
nary efforts  seem  justified  in  order  to  mini- 
mize this  risk.  Yet  American  Interests  have 
sometimes  been  served  by  the  possibility  of 
escalation,  because  it  deterred  the  .super- 
powers from  involvement  in  political  or  mili- 
tary confrontations. 

Relying  on  escalation  is  the  cheap  defense 
for  Western  Europe  and  particularly  for  Ber- 
lin. But  unless  damage  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  Inflict  on  the  United  States  can  be  lim- 
ited to  low  levels — which  seems  unlikely — 
it  Is  an  extremely  risky  option.  Relying  on 
the  threat  of  escalation  may  lack  credibility, 
and  if  it  is  put  to  the  test  the  United  States 
loses  either  way,  whether  escalation  results 
or  whether  It  does  not. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  Increase  the  likelihood  of  escalation  and 
hence  its  credibility  as  a  deterrent.  This  has 
happened  as  a  result  of  American  deploy- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  In  Europe.  The 
original  build-up  of  those  capabilities  was 
based,  in  part,  on  the  expectation  that  they 
could  be  used  In  tactical  combat  to  effect 
a  favorable  outcome  for  the  West  without 
necessarily  leading  to  a  strategic  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  superpowers.  For  the 
last  decade,  however,  this  possibility  has 
been  discounted.  Today,  one  of  the  major 
effects  of  these  tactical  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
create  something  approaching  a  continuum 
in  the  scale  of  violence  between  conventional 
combat  on  the  one  hand  and  a  full-scale 
thermonuclear  exchange  on  the  other.  Thus, 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  Is 
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made  more  probable,  and  the  credibility  of 
the  deterrent  thereby  enhanced.  (The  addi- 
tional role  they  serve,  or  at  least  the  ration- 
ale for  their  deployment.  Is  to  buttress  the 
confidence  of  some  of  the  Western  allies  In 
the  American  commitment  to  their  defense.) 

There  are  other  possible  mechanisms  for 
making  escalation  more  likely.  British  and 
French  possession  of  nuclear  capabilities  may 
serve  that  purpoee,  as  would  further  pro> 
llferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities  or 
relaxation  of  American  control  over  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  In  Europe. 

When  one  looks  beyond  Europe,  It  la  oc- 
casionally argued  that  strategic  forces  may 
be  of  value  in  compelling  non-nuclear  or 
weaker  nuclear  powers  to  behave  as  the 
United  States  would  like.  At  best,  this  con- 
cept Is  of  limited  utility.  Against  nuclear 
powers  It  would  be  useful  only  If  the  United 
States  had  something  approaching  a  dam- 
age-denial capability  against  the  country  In 
question.  Against  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
powers  It  would  be  useful  only  If  the  risks  of 
uncontrollable  escalation  were  practically 
non-existent.  In  fact,  nuclear  strength  has 
repeatedly  proven  Irrelevant  to  problems  that 
have  arisen  on  the  periphery  of  Asia  and 
Africa".   " 

The"  Rard  reality  Is  that  the  United  States 
cannot  minimize  the  probability  of  escala- 
tion while  attempting  to  rely  on  It  as  a 
mechanism  for  deterring  a  broad  range  of 
conventional  or  limited  nuclear  attacks.  Nor 
can  the  threat  of  limited  use  of  strategic  nu- 
clear capabilities  be  relied  on  as  an  effective 
Instrument  for  exerting  American  political 
power. 

Despite  the  cost  and  the  opposition  from 
some  Western  allies,  it  seems  wise  to  con- 
tinue to  move,  as  has  been  done  since  the 
days  of  John  Foster  Dulles'  massive  retalia- 
tion doctrine,  further  away  from  reliance  on 
the  likelihood  of  escalation,  and  toward  In- 
creased reliance  on  conventional  strength  as 
a  deterrent  to  conventional  threats. 

The  second  policy  dilemma — the  Incom- 
patablllty  of  a  'damage-limiting"  policy  with 
other  U.S.  objectives — is  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  It  has  two  facets.  First,  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  certain  actions  taken  by  the 
superpowers  to  reduce  damage,  should  deter- 
rence fall,  may  lead  to  an  Increase  In  the 
probability  that  It  will  fall,  partlcxilarly  If 
the  adversary  should  fall  to  modify  his  force 
posture  In  response  to  those  actJons.  This 
point  Is  Illustrated  In  Table  11.  taken  from 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamaras  pos- 
ture statement  for  fiscal  1987.  This  shows 
that  American  fatalities  (In  1975)  would  be 
only  about  one-third  as  great  In  the  event  of 
a  U.S.  first  strike  as  In  the  case  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  assuming  a  greatly  expanded 
threat,  extensive  damage-limiting  efforts  by 
the  United  States,  and  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  react  to  U.S.  damage-Umltlrg  ef- 
forts by  Improving  Its  retaliatory  capabilities. 
Obviously.  If  war  seemed  Imminent,  with  the 
strategic  balance  as  hypothesized  in  the 
Table,  there  would  be  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  United  States  to  strike  first.  There 
would  be  corresponding  pressure  on  the  So- 
viet Union  to  do  likewise  if  a  Soviet  first 
strike  could  result,  not  only  in  a  much  higher 
level  of  damage  to  the  United  States,  but  also 
In  a  diminution  in  damage  to  the  US.S.R. 
And  the  Incentives  would  be  mutually  rein- 
forcing. 

To  minimize  the  chance  of  deterrence  fail- 
ure. It  seems  Important  for  both  sides  to 
develop  strategic  postures  such  that  preemp- 
tive attack  would  have  as  small  an  effect  as 
possible  on  the  anticipated  outcome  of  a 
thermonuclear  exchange. 

In  short,  there  Is  an  Inherent  Inconsonance 
In  the  objectives  spelled  out  In  our  basic 
military  policy,  namely,  "to  deter  aggression 
at  any  level  and,  should  deterrence  fall,  to 
terminate  hoctllltlea  In  concert  with  our  allies 
under  conditions  of  relative  advantage  while 
llmlUng  damage  to  the  United  States  and 


allied  Interests." "  Hard  choices  must  be 
made  between  attempting  to  minimize  the 
chance  of  escalation  and  attempting  to  mini- 
mize the  consequences  If  It  does  occur. 

Actually,  the  United  States  may  have  only 
limited  freedom  of  action  In  trying  to  achieve 
the  latter  objective  even  If  It  tries  to  do  so. 
For  example,  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Soviets 
would  passively  watch  the  United  States  de- 
velop the  damage-limiting  postures  hypothe- 
sized In  Table  n;  rather  they  would  probably 
react  by  modifying  their  force  posture  so 
that  the  advantage  to  the  United  States  of 
attacking  preemptively  would  be  less  than 
Indicated  In  the  Table. 

This  is  the  second  facet  of  the  dilemma: 
to  what  extent  will  any  measure  to  limit 
damage  to  the  United  States  In  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  war  stimulate  a  compensating  or 
over-compensating  reaction  In  the  structur- 
ing of  Soviet  forces?  This  Is  especially  trou- 
blesome, for  while  the  United  States  generally 
reacts  by  anticipating  possible  Soviet  moves, 
one  cannot  be  sure  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Soviets  do  likewise. 

TABLE   II.-0AMA6E  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ASSUMING 
MAJOR  DAMAGE-LIMITING  EFFORTS 


Soviet  damtgs 

potential  in  terms  of 

millions  of  U.S. 

laUlittes  ■ 


Soviet 

fint 

strlkt 


United 

States 

first 

strike 


USSR  threat  I:' 

US.  OL  posture  A 80-95  25-40 

U.S.  OL  posture  B SO-N  20-30 

US.S.R.  ttireat  II: 

US.  DL  posture  C 105-110  35-55 

US.  OL  posture  D 75-100  25-40 


<  Rounded  to  tlie  nearest  S.000,000. 

:  DL  IS  damate-limitini.  Botli  the  Soviet  threats  tnd  tiM  U.S. 
damage-limiting  postures  are  hypothetical. 

Note:  Threat  I  is  bastcally  an  eitrapolalion  of  current  Soviet 
forces  reflecting  some  future  growth  in  both  offensive  and 
defensive  forces.  Threat  II  is  a  major  Soviet  response  to  our 
deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense  2  of  the  4  US.  damage- 
limiting  programs,  postures  A  and  8,  are  tailored  against  threat 
I:  and  the  other  two.  C  and  D.  agamst  threat  II.  Postures  B  and 
D  include  more  antiballistic  missile  defense  forces  and  SAM-0 
batteries  than  postures  A  and  C.  Postures  C  and  D  include  more 
F-12  interceptors  than  postures  A  and  B. 

Source:  Department  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  Defense  Roberts. 
McNamara.  Approach  la  the  Fiscal  Year  1967  71";  program 
and  fiscal  year  1966-67  budget,  in  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
(g9th  Cong..  2d  sess ),  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
for  1967.  hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  pt. 
I  (June  1966).  pp.  46-47. 

Recognizing  this  uncertainty,  many  re- 
sponsible Americans.  Including  senior  mili- 
tary officers,  assign  high  priority  to  capabili- 
ties to  limit  damage  to  the  United  States  In 
the  event  of  war.  Whether  they  are  right  In 
advocating  such  capabilities  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  action-reaction  hy- 
pothesis applies  to  the  Soviet  decision-mak- 
ing process,  as  well  as  the  Impact  of  such  ac- 
tions on  the  probability  of  a  failure  of  de- 
terrence. 

The  decision  taken  In  recent  years  with 
respect  to  new  weapons  development  and  de- 
ployment reflect  a  middle  ground  philosophy. 
The  United  States  has  generally  avoided  ac- 
tions whose  primary  rationale  was  to  limit 
damage  which  the  Soviet  Union  might  Inflict 
upon  It.  and  to  which  the  Soviets  would  prob- 
ably respond.  Thus,  the  United  States  has  not 
deployed  an  antl-Sovlet  ABM  system,  and  has 
given  air  defense  low  priority. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  there  were  rea- 
sons other  than  a  desire  to  Improve  Ameri- 
can damage-limiting  capability  vls-&-vls  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  has  proceeded 
with  programs  despite  their  probable  escala- 
tory  effect  on  the  arms  race  or  their  effect 
on  flrst-srlke  Incentives.  This  was  true  In  the 
case  of  MIRV's  and  Sentinel. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  United  States  will  face  more  such  de- 
cisions. For  example,  It  may  appear  neces- 
sary to  change  the  U.S.  strategic  offensive 
posture  In  order  to  make  American  forces 
less  vulnerable  to  possible  Soviet  MIRV  at- 
tack. The  nature  of  these  decisions  will  de- 
pend on  the  Importance  attached  to  the 
action-reaction  phenomenon  and  to  the  ef- 
fect of  improved  counter-force  capabilities 
on  the  probability  of  war.  Emphasis  on  these 
two  factors  implies  discounting  options  that 
would  increase  U.S.  counterforce  capability 
against  Soviet  strategic  forces,  which  In  turn 
might  provoke  an  expansion  of  Soviet  offen- 
sive forces.  Options  requiring  long  lead-times 
would  also  be  discounted,  since  decisions  re- 
garding them  might  have  to  be  taken  while 
there  was  still  uncertainty  about  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  was  developing  MIRV's. 

Should  more  weight  be  given  in  the  future 
to  developing  damage-limiting  capabilities? 
Or  should  more  weight  be  given  to  mini- 
mizing the  probability  of  a  thermonuclear 
exchange  and  curtailing  the  strategic  arms 
race?  Again,  as  In  the  case  of  the  escalation 
phenomenon.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  one  can 
have  It  both  ways. 

Despite  some  changes  In  technology,  there 
la  little  to  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
could  get  very  far  with  damage-limiting  ef- 
forts, considering  the  determination  of  the 
Soviets  and  the  options  available  to  them 
for  denying  the  attainment  of  such  U.S. 
capabilities. 

The  emergence  of  new  nuclear  powers,  the 
rapid  pace  of  technological  advance,  and  the 
other  Important  demands  on  American  re- 
sources suggest  that  a  clear  first  priority 
should  be  assigned  to  moderating  the  action- 
reaction  cycle.  Moving  toward  greater  em- 
phasis on  "damage-limitation"  would  seem 
Justified  only  If  the  United  States  can  per- 
suade Itself  that  the  Soviets  will  not  react 
to  American  moves  as  the  United  States 
would  to  theirs,  and  If  means  can  be  chosen 
that  will  not  increase  the  probability  of  war. 

Negotiations  to  curtail  the  arms  race 

In  considering  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  strategic  arms  problem,  the 
first  factor  to  be  borne  In  mind  Is  the  objec- 
tives to  be  sought.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
expect  too  much  or  to  aspire  to  too  little. 

One  obvious  aim  Is  to  reduce  strategic 
armaments  In  order  to  lessen  significantly 
the  damage  that  would  be  sustained  by  the 
United  States  (and  the  U.S.S.R.)  In  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  exchange.  Regrettably,  this  goal 
is  not  likely  to  be  realized  In  the  near  future. 
In  the  first  place,  any  Initial  understandings 
will  probably  not  Involve  reductions  in 
strategic  forces.  Even  If  they  did.  these  reduc- 
tions would  be  limited.  One  cannot  expect 
damage  lex-els  to  be  lowered  by  more  than  a 
few  per  cent,  even  with  fairly  substantial  cuts 
in  strategic  forces,  because  the  capabilities 
of  the  superpowers  are  already  so  great. 

Other  objectives  have  been  considered:  re- 
ducing the  Incentives  to  strike  preemptively 
In  time  of  crisis:  reducing  the  probability  of 
accident  or  miscalculation;  and  Increasing 
the  time  available  for  decisionmaking  In 
the  hope  that  the  Increased  opportunity  for 
communication  might  prevent  a  nuclear  ex- 
change from  running  Its  full  course.  Last  but 
not  least,  one  might  also  hope  to  change  the 
International  political  climate  so  as  to  lessen 
tension,  to  reduce  the  Incentive  for  powers 
that  presently  do  not  have  nuclear  weapons 
to  acquire  them,  and  to  Increase  the  possi- 
bility for  agreement  by  the  superpower  on 
other  meaningful  arms  control  measures. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  successful 
negotiations  might  achieve  all  these  objec- 
tives to  some  degree,  except  the  first — reduc- 
tion of  potential  damage.  However,  to  focus 
on  any  one.  or  a  combination  of  them,  Is  to 
obscure  the  Inunedlate  problem.  Despite  the 
United  States'  restraint  In  Its  choices  regard- 
ing strategic  weapons  development  and  de- 
ployment during  the  first  two- thirds  of  this 
decade.  It  now  appears  tliat  In  the  absence 
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of  some  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
break  the  action-reaction  sequence  which 
propels  the  arms  race.  Thus,  the  Immediate 
objective  of  any  negotiations  must  be  to 
bring  that  sequence  to  a  halt  or  to  moderate 
Its  pace,  60  that  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
of  ending  the  arm*  race  than  Is  offered  by 
continuing  the  policies  of  the  last  two 
decades. 

In  retrospect,  controlling  or  reversing  the 
growth  of  strategic  capabilities  could  have 
been  accomplished  more  easily  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  possibility  of  ABM  deployment 
seemed  to  be  the  factor  that  would  be  likely 
to  drive  the  United  States  to  another  round 
In  the  arms  race.  Now  the  ABM  prospect  Is 
more  troublesome  because  of  technological 
advances.  In  addition,  there  are  the  two 
other  stimuli  already  discussed:  the  possi- 
bility of  effective  counterforce  capabilities  as 
a  result  of  the  development  of  MIRV's;  and 
the  possibility  that  the  Chinese  nuclear  ca- 
pability may  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  the  Soviet- 
American  action-reaction  phenomenon. 

Obviously,  short  of  destroying  them  by 
nuclear  attack,  there  Is  little  the  United 
States  can  do  about  Chinese  capabilities  ex- 
cept to  make  sure  that  It  does  not  give  them 
more  weight  In  Its  thinking  than  they  de- 
serve. This  leaves  the  option  of  trying  to 
break  the  ABM-MIRV  chain  by  foctislng  on 
control  of  MIRV's  or  ABM  defenses. 

While  one  might  hope  to  limit  both.  If  a 
choice  must  be  made,  the  focus  should  clear- 
ly be  on  the  latter.  Verification  of  compli- 
ance would  be  relatively  simple  and  could 
probably  be  accomplished  without  Intrusive 
Inspection.  Moreover,  the  Incentive  to  acquire 
MIRV's  for  penetrating  defenses  would  be 
eliminated — although  the  Incentive  to  ac- 
quire them  for  counterforce  purposes  would 
remain. 

The  problems  of  vertlfylng  compliance 
with  an  agreement  to  control  MIRV's  would 
be  very  dlfflctilt.  Also  If  ABM  deployment  oc- 
curred, there  wonld  be  great  pressure  to 
abrogate  or  violate  any  agreement  prohibit- 
ing MIRV  deployment  because  MIRV's  offer 
high  assurance  for  penetrating  defenses. 
While  reversing  the  MIRV  decision  would  be 
difficult,  doing  so  In  the  case  of  Sentinel 
would  present  less  of  a  problem.  In  fact, 
there  may  well  be  sufficient  reason  for  do- 
ing this,  aside  from  the  possible  impact  on 
Soviet-American  negotiations  on  amu  limi- 
tation. 

To  be  attractive  to  the  Soviet  Union,  any 
proposal  to  limit  defenses  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  coupled  with  an  agree- 
ment to  limit.  If  not  reduce,  Inventories  of 
deployed  strategic  offensive  forces.  In  princi- 
ple, this  should  not  be  difficult,  since  it  need 
not  Involve  serious  verification  problemfl. 

Complicating  any  attempt  to  reach  un- 
derstanding with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
strategic  balance  Is  the  fact  that  there  are 
asvmmetrles  in  the  American  and  Soviet  po- 
sitions. The  United  States  has  allies  and 
bases  around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, whereas  the  latter  has  neither  near  the 
United  States,  unless  one  counts  Cuba.  It 
Is  clear  that  a  Pandora's  box  of  complications 
could  be  opened  by  any  attempt  In  the  con- 
text of  negotiations  on  the  strategic  balance 
to  deal  with  the  threat  to  America's  allies 
posed  by  short-range  Soviet  delivery  systems, 
and  with  the  potential  threat  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  systems  In  Europe  that  could  reach  the  So- 
viet Union,  even  though  they  are  primarily 
tactical  In  nature.  Hopefully  Initial  under- 
standings will  not  have  to  Include  specific 
agreements  on  such  thorny  Issues  as  foreign 
bases  and  dual  purx>ose  systems. 

Virtually  all  of  the  above  Is  based  on  the 
premise  that  for  the  foreseeable  future  each 
side  will  probably  Insist  on  maintaining  sub- 
stantial deterrent  capabilities.  For  some  time 
to  come  there  will  be  little  basis  for  expect- 
ing negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  to  result 
In  a  strategic  balance  with  each  side  relying 


on  a  few  dozen  weapons  as  a  deterrent.  The 
difficulties  and  Importance  of  verification  of 
compliance  at  such  low  levels,  the  problem 
of  Conununlst  China,  the  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides,  and  the  general  political  climate  all 
militate  against  this.  At  the  other  extreme, 
negotiations  would  almost  necessarily  be 
doomed  to  failure  If  either  party  based  Its 
negotiating  position  on  the  expectation  that 
might  achieve  a  significant  damage-limiting 
capability  vls-4-vls  the  other. 

Thus,  the  range  of  possible  agreement  Is 
quite  narrow.  There  Is  a  basis  for  hope  (a) 
if  both  sides  can  accept  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  the  most  they  can  expect  to 
achieve  Is  a  strategic  balance  at  quite  high, 
but  less  rapidly  escalating,  force  levels;  and 
(b)  If  both  recognize  that  breaking  the  ac- 
tion-reaction cycle  should  be  given  first 
priority  in  any  negotiations. 

There  will  be  risks  in  negotiating  arms 
limitation.  These  must  be  weighed  not 
against  the  risks  that  might  characterize  the 
peaceful  world  In  which  everyone  would  like 
to  live,  or  even  against  the  risks  of  the 
present.  Rather,  the  risks  Implicit  In  any 
agreement  must  be  weighed  against  the  risks 
and  costs  which  In  the  absence  of  agreement 
one  win  probably  have  to  confront  In  the 
1970's. 

A  final  note 

Whether  the  superpowers  strive  to  curtail 
the  strategic  arms  race  through  mutual 
agreement  or  through  a  combination  of  uni- 
lateral restraint  and  Improved  dialogue,  they 
should  not  do  so  In  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  bases  for  the  Soviet-American  confronta- 
tion of  the  last  two  decades  will  soon  be 
eliminated.  Many  of  the  sources  of  tension 
have  their  origins  deep  in  the  social  struc- 
tures and  political  Institutions  of  the  two 
countries.  Resolution  of  those  differences  will 
not  be  accomplished  overnight. 

However,  restraining  the  arms  race  may 
shorten  the  time  required  for  resolution  of 
the  conflicts;  may  Increase  the  chances  of 
survival  during  that  period;  and,  may  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  de- 
spite political  differences,  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively, both  Individually  and  In  concert, 
on  the  other  great  problems  that  confront 
the  two  societies. 

appendix:  anti-ballistic  missile  defenses 
Kinds  of  ABM  systems 
Antl-ballistlc  missile  defenses  fall  Into 
two  categories:  one  type  employs  exo- 
atmospherlc  Interception.  In  principle  pro- 
viding protection  for  large  areas;  the  other 
is  designed  to  Intercept  the  Incoming  war- 
head late  In  Its  trajectory,  so  that  a  single 
Interceptor  site  can  defend  only  on  a  very 
limited  area.  The  latter  category  may  be 
subdivided  Into  systems  designed  to  defend 
cities,  and  so-called  "hard-point  defenses," 
designed  to  defend  ICBM  sites  or  other 
"hardened"  key  faclUUes.  The  problems  of 
hardpolnt  defense  and  city  defense  are  some- 
what different.  Hardpolnt  defense  Is  techni- 
cally easier,  as  missile  sites  or  other  hard 
points  can  be  designed  to  withstand  close- 
in  nuclear  bursts  that  would  destroy  cities; 
thus  Interception  can  be  deferred  until  rela- 
tively late  in  the  trajectory  of  the  Incoming 
missile.  Also,  a  lower  degree  of  effectiveness 
may  be  acceptable. 

The  Implications  of  hard-point  and  urban 
defenses  for  the  arms  race  are  also  very  differ- 
ent. The  former  serve  to  enhance  "assured 
destruction"  capabilities  and  the  latter, 
"damage-limiting"  capabilities. 

The  effectiveness  of  ABM  systems 
ABM  systems  are  often  evaluated  by  com- 
paring their  cost  with  what  the  other  side 
would  have  to  spend  on  Improving  offensive 
capabilities  to  offset  their  effect.  The  com- 
parison has  generally  proved  favorable  to  the 
offense.  This  Is  particularly  true  If  the  objec- 
tive of  the  defense  Is  to  reduce  expected  dam- 
age from  a  nuclear  attack  to  very  low  levels — 


less   so   If  the  objective   of   the  defense   Is 
limited  to  reducing  damage  only  slightly. 

To  some,  prospects  for  the  defense  appear 
somewhat  better  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.  While  at  that  time  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  offense  would  have  perhaps 
a  ten-  to  fifty-fold  cost-effectiveness  advan- 
tage over  the  defense  (assuming  Inter- 
mediate levels  of  damage  reduction).  It  Is 
probably  fair  to  say  that  now  a  more  accept- 
able estimate  would  be  about  one  to  five. 
The  reasons  underlying  this  change  in  assess- 
ment are : 

( 1 )  the  development  of  phased  array  radars 
and  their  associated  computers  enhances  the 
possibility  of  discriminating  between  Incom- 
ing warheads  and  decoys  and  other  penetra- 
tion aids; 

(2)  the  development  of  Interceptors  capa- 
ble of  very  high  accelerations  may  permit  a 
deferral  of  decision  to  intercept  an  Incoming 
ICBM  until  fairly  late  In  Its  trajectory. 

(3)  there  is  a  realization  that  area-type 
defenses  may  be  somewhat  more  attractive 
than  was  thought  a  few  years  ago— in  part 
because  of  technological  changes  In  Inter- 
ceptor warheads. 

Sentinel 

The  ABM  deploj-ment  (Sentinel)  planned 
by  the  United  States  Is  to  be  of  the  area- 
defense  type,  although  some  terminal  Inter- 
ceptors are  planned  for  the  defense  of  radars, 
and  more  may  be  added  for  "hard-point" 
defense  of  ICBM  sites. 

In  announcing  the  Sentinel  decision,  for- 
mer Secretary   of  Defense  McNamara   made 
it   clear   that   he   regarded    the   decision    as 
marginal.-   He   also   Indicated   that   despite 
the  posslbilltv  of  some  Chinese  ICBMs  leak- 
ing through   It,  Sentinel  might  save   up  to 
14  million  American  lives  in  the  event  of  a 
Chinese  first  strike  with  ICBM's  during  the 
1970's.=^  Subsequently,  other  Johnson  Admin- 
istration spokesmen  claimed  the  system  could 
deny  damage  to  the  United  States  from  a 
Chinese  nuclear  attack.='  However,  to  have 
high  confidence  In  the  system  one  must  allay 
doubts   of   three   kinds.   First,   there   Is   the 
question  of  whether  such  a  complicated  sys- 
tem vrtll  work  at  all  when  called  upon  to  do 
so   It  must  be  recognized  that  while  compo- 
nent tests  win  be  possible,  it  will  never  be 
feasible   to  test  the   full  system   against   a 
satisfactory    simulation    of    an    operational 
environment.   This   fact,   together   with   the 
history  of  Initial  failures  of  far  less  compli- 
cated systems,  leads  many  experts  to  believe 
that  the  probabllltv  of  a  catastrophic  failure 
of  Sentinel,  or  any  other  ABM  system,  is  high 
( and  much  higher  than  for  strategic  offensive 
systems  which  are,  by  comparison,  simpler 
and  more  susceptible  to  adequate  testing). 
Second,  there  Is  the  possibility  that  the 
Chinese  may  develop  penetration  aids  that 
could  defeat  the  system.  This  possibility  is 
discussed  at  some  length  by  Richard  Garvin 
and  Hans  Bethe."  The  author  is  not  aware 
of   any   convincing  rebuttal  of  their  thesis. 
General  A.  W.  Betts.  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development  for  the  Army,  In  replying  to  the 
Garwln-Bethe  argument,  disputes  the  con- 
tention that  development  of  effective  pene- 
tration aids  would  be  as  easy  as  claimed.  To 
make  his  point,  he  cites  American  difficulties 
in  developing   high   confidence   penetration 
alds.=«  There  are.  however,  two  considerations 
that  make  this  experience  largely  Irrelevant: 

( 1 )  Our  programs  aim  at  the  development 
of  penetration  aids  effective  not  only  against 
exoatmospherlc  defenses  but  also  against 
terminal  interception.  If  one  has  to  cope  only 
vrtth  the  former,  which  is  all  that  Is  required 
m  the  case  of  Sentinel,  the  problem  Is  much 
less  complex. 

(2)  Although  the  Chinese  would  probably 
prefer  to  have  a  high  confidence  system 
as  a  deterrent  against  the  United  States,  one 
with  a  moderate  probability  of  penetrating 
the  Sentinel  defenses  might  be  almost  as 
useful  to  them. 

Third,  there  Is  the  fact,  mentioned  earlier. 
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that  damage  denial  la  a  much  more  demand- 
ing taak  than  simply  reducing  damage  by 
small  amounts.  The  extreme  difficulties  In- 
volved  can  be  Illustrated  by  a  simple  cal- 
culation. Let  It  be  assumed  that  a  given 
target  Is  defended  by  50  Interceptors,  that  the 
Chinese  have  35  ICBM's  with  a  reliability  of 
80  per  cent,  and  that  each  Interceptor  has  an 
80  per  cent  chance  of  destroying  an  ICBM. 
According  to  this  scenario,  there  Is  no  more 
than  about  a  50  per  cent  probability  that 
Sentinel  would  succeed  In  preventing  all  35 
ICBM's  from  hitting  their  target.  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind  that  the  offense  can  choose 
any  target  on  which  to  concentrate  Its  at- 
tack; the  defense  must  defend  all.  The  range 
of  the  Spartan  Interceptor,  which  Is  used 
with  the  Sentinel  system,  Implies  that  not 
SO  Interceptors,  but  about  500  would  have  to 
be  deployed  throughout  the  United  States  If 
every  Important  target  were  to  b«  within  the 
effective  range  of  50  Spartan  missiles.  Thus, 
even  with  a  twenty  to  one  superiority  In 
numbers  of  Interceptors  over  the  number  of 
Chinese  missiles,  the  picture  Is  far  from 
comforting. 

When  one  considers  that  a  single  one- 
megaMR-  warhead  detonated  over  one  of  the 
larger  >&6.  cities  would  produce  about  one 
million  fatalities.  It  Is  clear  that  those  who 
claim  a  damage-denial  or  near  damage-denial 
capability  for  Sentinel  are  assuming  an  ex- 
traordinary high  level  of  effectiveness. 

As  Chinese  capabilities  grow,  the  defense 
problem  will  become  even  more  difficult.  This 
Is  Illustrated  by  an  extension  of  the  sample 
calculation:  Lf  the  numbers  of  Chinese 
ICBM's  and  the  United  States  interceptors 
are  both  doubled,  the  chance  of  at  least  one 
Chinese  missile  getting  to  Its  target  rises 
to  over  70  per  cent,  to  over  90  per  cent  If 
the  numbers  of  ICBM's  and  Interceptors  are 
both  quadrupled,  and  so  on.  In  the  long  run 
then  (and  it  may  not  be  too  long  a  run), 
defense  clearly  becomes  a  losing  game  even 
against  a  relatively  weak  adversary.  The  costs 
of  defense  required  to  maintain  any  given 
level  of  protection  will  rise  much  mora 
sharply  than  the  costs  of  Improving  the 
offense. 
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Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  miU- 
tary  industrial  complex  of  this  country 
is  preparing  its  greatest  coup,  one  that 
will  make  all  previous  robbery  of  the 
public  purse  seem  like  petty  thievery.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  ABM  system.  It 
will  stop  little,  accomplish  less  for  the 
people  it  is  supposed  to  protect,  and  only 
serve  to  enrich  those  who  are  already 
perpetrating  astronomical  assaults  upon 
national  solvency  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense. 

It  is  the  most  controversial  weapons 
system  ever  suggested.  Lacking  anything 
close  to  unanimous  backing  from  our 
military,  it  is.  to  begin  with,  a  $6  to  $9 
billion  "thin"  defense  system  against  a 
Red  Chinese  attack.  Already  we  have 
t>een  forewarned  that  it  will  merely  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  a  full  ABM  system 
against  Russian  attack  that  could  cost 
$50  billion,  or  much  more.  We  can  prob- 
ably double  this  figure,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  past  miscalculations. 

Deployment  of  15  to  20  batteries  is 
contemplated,  equipped  with  missiles 
costing  from  %l  to  $2  million  each.  Each 


related  radar  unit  would  cost  $100  mil- 
lion, and  yearly  operating  costs  would  be 
$500  million. 

There  are  two  types  of  radar.  One  to 
detect  incoming  missiles  at  long  range, 
and  one  for  short  range  use.  The  Spar- 
tan missile  is  to  destroy  incoming  war- 
heads at  long  range.  The  Sprint  missile 
is  for  short  range  destruction,  primarily 
to  protect  radar  sites.  Once  a  "thick" 
system  is  built,  which  of  course  it  would 
be,  thousands  of  Sprints  would  be  re- 
quired. 

ABM  sites  would  each  require  180  to 
250  acres  of  land.  A  Spartan  warhead  Is 
in  the  megaton  range.  100  times  the 
power  of  the  Japan  bomb.  Sites  are  to 
be  located  near  major  cities  if  we  are 
to  protect  against  attack.  The  Pentagon 
states  that  the  proposed  system  is  pri- 
marily to  defend  against  a  Red  Chinese 
attack.  The  notion  that  most  major 
American  urban  areas  will  have,  under 
this  system,  a  proliferation  of  multimeg- 
aton  warheads  on  a  round-the-clock 
basis  to  defend  against  a  Red  Chinese 
attack  is  frightening  to  say  the  least. 
The  better  the  Red  Chinese  get,  weap- 
onry-wise, and  the  greater  the  Soviet 
threat,  the  more  missiles  will  have  to  be 
built,  and  located  even  closer  to  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  incredible.  We  are 
passing  into  the  world  of  Oz,  of  never- 
never  land.  I  expect  Dorothy  and  Toto  to 
come  tripping  forward,  following  the  yel- 
low brick  road  leading  to  the  Pentagon, 

George  Rathjens,  MIT  faculty  member 
and  former  Deputy  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  under  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  that  an  accidental  explosion 
of  the  warhead  of  a  Spartan  missile 
would  cause  nearly  total  destruction  for 
a  radius  of  5  miles. 

Further,  location  of  such  sites  insures 
that  any  metropolitan  area  covered  by 
them  will  have  priority  on  any  Russian 
target  list.  The  missile,  if  used,  would 
explode  close  to  cities.  And  what  about 
enemy  use  of  decoys?  One  technological 
breakthrough  makes  such  hardware  ob- 
solete. It  becomes  junk,  an  untested  drus 
or  an  auto  with  a  safety  defect.  It  will 
not  fulfill  the  function  it  was  built  for. 

Yet  our  military  states  that  the  ABM 
is  primarily  aimed  at  saving  civilian 
populations.  The  Seattle  Association  of 
American  Scientists  estimates  that  min- 
imal shelter  protection  for  uiban  Amer- 
icans, which  would  have  to  be  provided 
along  with  an  ABM  system,  would  cost 
10  times  the  Initial  outlay  for  the  ABM. 
which  is  now  conservatively  estimated  at 
$6  billion.  Yet  the  present  Defense  De- 
partment budget  calls  for  a  total  civilian 
defense  outlay  of  only  6  percent  of  the 
ABM  allocation.  Pentagon  logic  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  plenty  of  time 
to  develop  countermeasures  to  our  sys- 
tem. Clever  use  of  decoys  could  and 
would  overwhelm  and  exhaust  our  ABM 
system.  Many  other  options  are  open  to 
any  potential  attacker.  In  short,  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  and  Install  a  de- 
fense system  against  ICBM  and  MIRV 
attack,  now  or  in  any  foreseeable  future. 

Further,  deployment  of  this  system 
would   not  only   deepen   the  cold  war 
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freeze,  but  begin  another  insufferable 
spiral  to  the  arms  race.  Net  losers;  the 
American  taxpayers  and  peace  and  se- 
curity of  all  mankind. 

Each  year  demands  for  weapons  de- 
velopment funds  from  the  Pentagon  in- 
crease, until  now  they  have  reached  $8 
bllUon  yearly.  In  1959,  the  Army  pro- 
posed deployment  of  the  Nike-Zeus.  Cost 
estimates  were  $13  to  $14  billion.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said,  "No,"  to  his  credit. 
Had  it  been  built,  we  would  already  have 
been  tearing  It  out  and  replacing  it. 

The  Soviets  already  have  a  missile 
bombardment  system  operating  from  a 
satellite  in  orbit.  Our  ABM  is  helpless 
against  it.  MIRV  is  almost  a  reality.  ABM 
is  useless  against  it.  Submarine  missiles 
are  rapidly  appearing  in  the  Soviet  arse- 
nal. ABM  is  unable  to  stop  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  $2.4  billion  has 
been  already  spent  on  research  for  ABM. 
This  has  created  a  constituency  with  a 
vested  interest  in  its  deployment  within 
the  military  Industrial  complex;  15,000 
companies  stand  to  gain  from  it,  includ- 
ing almost  every  major  military  con- 
tractor. What  better  argument  is  there 
that  could  be  more  effective  against 
plaintive  voices  crjring  out  for  arms 
control? 

A  recent  major  study  by  a  Budget  Bu- 
reau examiner  was  highly  revealing  to 
me.  Richard  Stubbing  is  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  by  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  his  work. 

He  studied  a  sample  of  13  major  Air 
Force-Navy  aircraft  and  missile  pro- 
grams with  sophisticated  electronic  sys- 
tems initiated  since  1955  at  a  cost  of  $40 
billion.  Enough  to  rebuild  the  worst  ghet- 
tos in  America,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Of  the  13,  he  foimd  that  only  four, 
costing  $4  billion,  could  be  relied  upon  to 
perform  at  more  than  75  percent  of  their 
specifications.  Five  others,  posting  $13 
billion,  were  rated  "poor,"  with  an  elec- 
tronic reliability  of  less  than  75  percent. 
Two  more,  costing  $10  billion,  were 
nhased  out  because  they  were  so  much 
junk.  The  last  two  were  canceled  after 
we  spent  $2  billion. 

Multibillion-doUar  weapons  systems 
are  performing  more  poorly  as  time  goes 
along,  according  to  this  excellent  study. 
Yet  the  proposed  ABM  system  is  far  more 
complicated.  We  know  that  the  Russians, 
have  expended  billions  in  a  vain  effort  to 
create  a  viable  ABM.  Warheads  are  in- 
c:easingly  improving  and  harder  to  de- 
stroy. Radars  for  detecting  them  are  in- 
creasingly sensitive  and  easily  jammed. 
Former  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
former  President  Eisenhower,  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  and  Jerome  Weisner  are 
among  those  who  have  added  their  voices 
to  the  opposition.  As  respected  a  man  as 
Senator  Symington,  of  Missouri,  has 
added  his  weight  to  those  opposing  this 
vast  boondoggle.  The  list  is  legion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  growing  daily. 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  simple.  A  vast 
complex  of  defense  oriented  firms  have 
made  a  fortune  from  supplying  arma- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Government.  Their 
lobbyists  swarm  in  this  city  as  bees 
around  a  hive.  A  steady  stream  of  high- 
ranking  oflBcers  from  all  military  serv- 
ices find  employment  in  high  places 
among  these  firms  when  they  leave  the 


service.  Such  gentlemen  are  used  to  aid 
these  firms  in  their  ever-accelerating 
greed  for  more  taxpayer  dollars  to  build 
more  systems  to  make  their  empires 
larger  and  their  profits  fatter. 

In  return  for  this,  and  because  of  this 
insanity,  our  waters  have  grown  more 
polluted;  our  air  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly dangerous;  our  transportation  net- 
work is  grinding  to  a  halt;  our  cities  are 
cesspools  of  poor  housing,  crime,  nar- 
cotics addiction,  and  filth;  and  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  racial  conflict  which  will 
assume  the  form  of  urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare. This  is  violently  imminent.  All  be- 
cause our  priorities  have  become  re- 
versed. Because  this  House  has  rammed 
through  staggering  sums  for  such  hard- 
ware without  debate,  without  queries, 
without  mature  consideration,  without 
asking  uncomfortable  questions.  Be- 
tween the  insanity  in  Vietnam  and  these 
incredible  boondoggles  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few,  America  is  on  the  brink  of  internal 
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Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  sum  re- 
quested. They  do  not  dare  ask  for  the 
full  sum.  First  they  seek  to  get  the  door 
open  by  asking  for  a  "thin"  ABM  shield 
against  an  improbable  Red  Chinese  at- 
tack. Our  protection  will  consist  of  a 
thin  defense,  which  may  have  to  become 
a  thick  one  to  defend  against  a  Russian 
attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  endanger  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  on  a  p>ermanent,  dally 
basis,  vrtthout  lessening  their  danger  or 
aiding  our  defensive  capability.  Instead, 
it  would  increase  the  menaces  to  Amer- 
icans and  further  escalate  the  arms  race 
and  deepen  the  cold  war. 

I  am  more  than  ready  to  vote  for  sums 
of  money  for  the  protection  of  this  Re- 
public. I  am  imalterably  opposed  to 
building  a  monstrosity  that  will  not  ful- 
fill its  task  while  Irretrievably  harming 
the  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ABM  sys- 
tem is  a  most  outrageous  affront  to  the 
American  people. 

A  time  has  come  when  America  must 
heal  its  wounds  and  upgrade  the  quality 
of  its  life.  It  is  time  for  us  to  uplift  the 
fallen,  not  tread  them  further  into  the 
earth.  It  is  time  to  spend  of  our  sub- 
stance upon  those  who  have  not,  rather 
than  to  swell  our  armories,  already 
bursting,  with  more  horrors  of  mass 
murder.  We  are  toying  with  elementary 
forces  of  nature,  disregarding  the  exi- 
gencies of  our  immediate  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  but  one  Member  of 
this  august  body,  and  a  very  junior  mem- 
ber at  that.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said 
that,  "To  sit  in  silence  when  we  should 
protest  makes  cowards  out  of  men." 

I  plead  for  defeat  of  the  ABM.  I  pray 
for  enlightenment  and  selflessness  in  the 
name  of  private  survival,  if  for  nothing 
else. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  reserving  time  to 
discuss  this  vital  issue. 

I  think  it  is  impjortant  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  raise  questions  about  the 
need,  the  eflBcacy,  the  costs,  and  the  po- 
tential effects  of  the  development  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  program. 
I  do  not  think  the  Congress  has  been 


given  adequate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Much  of  the  information  about  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  system  h£is 
been  contradictory  and  confusing. 

With  the  beneflt  of  hindsight,  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem become  the  Vietnam  of  the  1970's — 
so  costly  that  we  neglect  other  areas  of 
defense  and  national  well-being — and  so 
potentially  threatening  that  it  escalates 
a  more  deadly  arms  race.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  we  have  no  business  in  building 
defense  systems.  As  a  major  power  in  a 
world  threatened  by  many  sources  of 
conflict,  we  have  a  duty  to  protect  our 
people  and  a  right  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests. But  I  question  the  wisdom  of  a  de- 
cision that  may  well  bring  our  people — 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war.  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  spending  $50 
billion  on  a  system  that  will  be  obsolete 
before  its  completion — particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  needs  for  revenue  are  al- 
ready pressing  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  problems  of  the  domestic  front 
cannot  go  unanswered. 

As  with  Vietnam  it  would  be  naive  to 
assume  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  do  not  go  beyond  our  national 
frontiers.  We  are  a  world  power  with 
worldwide  interests.  We  are  in  competi- 
tion, strategically  and  economically. 

But  there  is  an  object  lesson  provided 
by  Vietnam  that  I  hope  we  can  learn. 
Once  we  make  the  decision  to  move  along 
the  path  toward  a  buildup,  there  is  no 
turning  back.  The  very  presence  of  a  vast 
array  of  equipment  seems  to  generate 
the  need  for  an  even  greater  expenditure 
of  money  on  even  more  equipment.  At 
that  point,  we  are  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  our  intentions. 
We  must  live  with  the  reality  we  have 
created.  We  must  make  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  that  reality. 

Again,  as  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  we  hold  a  trump  in  threat- 
ening to  use  power  as  a  means  of  nego- 
tiating peace.  This  was  true  when  we 
threatened  to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  It  is 
true  when  we  threaten  to  construct  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  Once  we 
have  used  that  power,  however,  we  can 
no  longer  employ  the  threat  of  using  it 
to  negotiate  peaceful  pursuits.  By  con- 
structing the  ABM  we  are  challenging 
our  opponents  to  match  us  in  skill  and 
hardware.  We  are  not  challenging  them 
to  negotiate.  I  think  we  should  begin  with 
the  negotiations  to  make  the  world  safer 
from  nuclear  holocaust. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  California  for 
sparking  this  discussion.  Many  of  us  in 
this  House  are  aware  of  the  great  deal  of 
study,  time,  and  effort  he  has  put  into 
this  important  problem.  The  issues  that 
he  has  raised  before  and  now  raises  again 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  are,  indeed, 
transcendent.  I  join  him  in  this  discus- 
sion and  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

The  matter  of  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  deserves  a  great  more 
thought  and  study.  Serious  questions 
must  be  answered — questions  that  have 
been  raised  for  many  months  and  to 
which  no  positive  answers  have  been 
given. 
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A  week  ago,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennidy,  called  for  more  and 
adequate  information  on  the  Sentinel 
system.  In  Una  with  this,  he  has  asked 
two  distinguished  Americans  to  organize 
and  prepare  a  report,  not  alone  for  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  but  for  the  Congress  as 
well.  He  has  summoned  to  this  task  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Melsner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Prof.  Abram 
Chayes,  of  Harvard  University.  Both  of 
these  talented  men  have  given  outstand- 
ing service  to  this  country.  Both  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  many  problems 
posed  by  the  Sentinel  system.  Senator 
Kennedy  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  for 
asking  for  this  In-depth  study— a  study 
that  will  give  us  the  answers  that  are  so 
difBcult  to  arrive  at  by  the  Inexperienced 
and  un technical  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  deploy  an  ABM  system,  be  it 
tiiin  o^.!Wilck,  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
and  complex  defense  questions  ever  to 
confront  this  Nation.  It  involves  our  en- 
tire strategic  posture,  the  balance  of  nu- 
clear power,  relations  with  our  allies,  dis- 
armament negotiations,  and  vast  ex- 
penditures of  the  national  wealth.  Yet 
this  matter  has  received  insufflcient  at- 
tention in  the  Congress.  The  Army,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  initiated  a  high- 
geared  public  relations  program  designed 
to  defuse  opposition  m  Sentinel  system 
deployment. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress,  as  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  matter  of  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  receives  the  most  intensive  scru- 
tiny and  debate  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
national  security  and  public  interest.  Ra- 
tional discussion  of  this  subject  Is  un- 
perative.  Yet  rationality  has  been  singu- 
larly lacking  In  the  explaruitions  offered 
in  defense  of  the  Sentinel  sj'stem.  The 
primary  official  case  made  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  the  public  for  its  decision 
to  deploy  the  Sentinel  system  has  been 
to  protect  the  Nation  from  a  potential 
Red  Chinese  missile  threat,  expected  to 
materialize  In  the  early  or  mld-1970's. 
However,  many  advocates  of  the  system 
state  that  the  principal  argiunent  for 
the  Sentinel  program  is  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United  States 
In  bargaining  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  limitation  of  offensive  and  defensive 
missile  systems.  I  find  these  argxunents 
to  be  logically  inconsistent. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  Sentinel  system  is  in  fact 
designed  to  cope  with  a  potential  Com- 
munist Chinese  threat.  I  am  then 
prompted  to  ask  the  following  questions: 
What  possible  gain  could  accrue  to  the 
Red  Chinese  in  attacking  the  United 
States?  Further,  might  not  our  anti- 
Chinese  ABM  system  provoke  them  into 
believing  that  the  United  States  has 
aggressive  designs  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land? U  so,  this  would  seem  a  strange 
strategy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  open 
new  lines  of  communication  with  the 
Peking  regime. 

In  a  January  briefing  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  Sentinel 
system  by  Lieutenant  General  St&rblrd, 


Sentinel  system  manager,  the  question 
was  asked  If  the  Pentagon  actually  con- 
sidered Communist  China  to  be  a  greater 
menace  to  the  United  States  than  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  question  was  left  un- 
answered at  the  time.'  However.  I  find  it 
difBcult  to  believe  that  the  Pentagon 
places  more  credence  in  a  possible  Chi- 
nese threat  than  it  does  in  the  existing 
Soviet  threat. 

In  this  respect,  I  think  that  President 
Nixon  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
Nation  in  refusing  to  accept  the  rationale 
that  the  Sentinel  ABM  Is  directed  against 
a  Red  Chinese  nuclear  threat.  To  many 
astute  observers,  it  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  ABM  system  is 
aimed  against  potential  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  I  think 
it  is  worthwhile  to  recall  that  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  in  an- 
nouncing the  decision  to  deploy  a  thin 
ABM  system  in  September  1967.  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  remarks  expound- 
ing on  the  futility  of  an  anti-Soviet  ABM 
system.  He  warned  that  a  buildup  of  of- 
fensive or  defensive  weapons  on  the  part 
of  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  would  "necessarily  trigger  reac- 
tion on  the  other  side"  and  produce  the 
"action-reaction  phenomenon  that  fuels 
an  arms  race." 

I  think  It  virtually  certain  that  the  de- 
plojrment  of  an  ABM  system  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  lead  to  an  Increase  in  num- 
bers of  offensive  missiles  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  counter  the  U.S.  de- 
fensive buildup.  Should  this  occur,  our 
military  leaders  would  then  feel  com- 
pelled to  increase  our  offensive  missile 
capability  In  order  to  counter  the  Soviet 
increment.  The  result  would  be  a  mutual 
rise  In  the  arms  level,  but  neither  side 
will  have  gained  any  more  security. 

The  cost  of  deploymg  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  has  officially  been  esti- 
mated to  be  $5  billion.  Undoubtedly,  this 
will  prove  to  be  a  conservative  figure. 
Our  experience  with  Pentagon  estimates 
of  the  costs  of  weapons  systems  shows 
that  final  expenditures  almost  invariably 
exceed  the  original  figures.  Many  knowl- 
edgeable scientists  and  military  experts 
thmk  that  an  estimate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10  billion  for  a  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem to  be  more  realistic.  Like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  feel  that  a  thin  ABM 
system  will  prove  to  be  the  entering 
wedge  for  the  eventual  deployment  of  a 
thicker  system  that  could  eventually  cost 
anywhere  from  $50  to  $100  billion. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Sentinel 
system  to  be  deployed  were  to  cost  only 
$5  billion,  the  question  remains:  What 
would  the  Nation  gain  thereby?  Again. 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  September  1967 
statement  of  former  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara : 

None  of  the  ABM  systems  at  tbe  present  or 
foreseeable  state  of  the  art  would  provide  an 
impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States. 
There  Is  clearly  no  point  In  spending  S40 
billion  If  It  Is  not  going  to  buy  us  any  slg- 
mflcant  Improvement  in  our  security. 

Certainly  I  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
expenditure  of  S5  billion  or  much  greater 


>  The  committee  felt  that  this  question 
would  more  appropriately  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defenaa. 


multiples  of  that  number  if  it  were  cer- 
tain that  we  could  purchase  an  invulner- 
able defense  against  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States.  No  dollar-and-cents 
value  could  be  placed  on  such  a  defensive 
system.  But  today  It  is  not  available  at 
any  price. 

Many  nuclear  physicists  have  pointed 
out  that  even  a  defensive  system  that  is 
90  percent  effective  would  not  provide 
meaningful  protection  because  only  one 
ICBM  has  to  get  through  to  insure  the 
complete  devastation  of  Its  target.  Fur- 
thermore, while  the  ABM  system  may  not 
provide  any  significant  defense  to  the 
cities  around  which  it  is  to  be  deployed, 
the  mere  presence  of  ABM  missiles  in 
themselves  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
populace.  In  a  book  entitled  "The  Effects 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,"  both  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  have  warned  that,  despite 
thorough  precautions,  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion of  nuclear  weapons  can  take 
place  anywhere  and  anytime — during  as- 
sembly and  storage,  when  they  are  being 
loaded  or  transported  on  the  groiuia  or 
when  emplaced  in  a  delivery  vehicle.  In 
addition,  the  ABM  sites  near  cities  are 
a  hazard  because  they  invite  attack  from 
an  enemy  who  would  naturally  try  to 
knock  out  the  defending  coimtry's  ABM 
missiles  first. 

The  futility  of  an  ABM  system  to  cope 
with  atomic  attack  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a  host  of  eminent  scientists.  By  the 
addition  of  relatively  inexpensive  pene- 
tration aids  and  decoys,  it  is  possible  for 
an  enemy  to  overwhelm  the  system.  The 
radars  can  be  taxed  beyond  their  abil- 
ity to  track  and  discriminate  among  all 
incoming  objects,  and  the  supply  of  ABM 
missiles  exhausted  in  attempting  to  in- 
tercept these  objects. 

Not  only  can  an  ABM  system  be  over- 
whelmed, the  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack 
might  cause  its  malfunction.  We  do  not 
know  to  any  degree  of  certainty  how  well 
an  ABM  system  would  behave  under  lire. 
It  is  true  that  successful  missile  inter- 
cept tests  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Army  from  Kwajalein  Island.  However, 
these  tests  are  conducted  imder  "ideal" 
or  controlled  conditions.  Many  scientists 
claim  that  no  realistic  test  of  the  Senti- 
nel system  can  be  made  except  under 
conditions  of  an  actual  nuclear  attack. 
To  simulate  these  conditions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  attack  is  impossible  because  the 
actual  explosion  of  hydrogen  bombs 
would  necessarily  be  Involved. 

Moreover,  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  is 
to  consist  of  an  enormously  complex  and 
intricate  network  of  electronic  compo- 
nents and  weaponry.  It  Includes  the 
Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  plus  perim- 
eter acquisition  radars  and  missile  site 
radars,  all  operated  by  computers.  We 
are  asked  to  have  faith  that  all  elements 
of  this  network  will  function  flawlessly 
and  in  harmony  imder  bombardment. 
We  know  from  experience  that  most 
highly  sophisticated  weapons  systems  do 
not  work  effectively  on  first  try.  There 
are  always  "bugs"  that  show  up  in  oper- 
ation, even  after  successive  trials  and 
costly  adjustments.  The  F-111  aircraft  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  was  put  through  many 
fiight  tests  and  was  finally  authorized 
by  the  Air  Force  for  tise  in  Southeast 
Asia.  However,  structural  flaws  showed 
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up  when  the  plane  flew  in  combat,  and 
the  Air  Force  was  forced  to  ground  the 
plane  after  the  loss  of  several  of  these 
$7-million  aircraft.  This  was  after  bil- 
lions had  been  spent  on  research  and  de- 
velopment of  this  airplane. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  elaborate 
hours-long  countdowns  that  accompany 
each  flight  of  our  astronauts.  In  these 
covmtdowns,  a  systematic  check  is  made 
of  the  essential  components  to  see  that 
they  are  in  functioning  order.  On  nu- 
merous occasions,  the  flights  have  been 
delayed  or  postponed  for  hours  or  days 
because  defects  in  minute  parts,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  whole  operation 
depended,  have  been  detected. 

Given  the  above  considerations,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  ABM  system,  as  pres- 
ently conceived,  offers  no  credible  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States.  The  only  adequate  deterrent  is 
the  maintenance  of  offensive  missile 
forces  that  can  threaten  the  infliction  of 
unacceptable  levels  of  damage  in  retalia- 
tion upon  an  attacking  nation.  To 
heighten  the  credibility  of  this  deterrent, 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  de- 
velop more  sophisticated  penetration 
aids  and  improve  its  offensive  missiles 
and  their  guidance  and  control  systems. 
Perhaps  we  can  also  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  thereby  of  the  futility  of  their  ef- 
forts to  build  an  effective  ABM  system.  If 
we  succeed  in  discouraging  them  in  this 
endeavor  we  may  be  able  to  prevent  the 
upward  spiral  in  the  arms  race  which 
they  have  as  much  reason  as  we  to  fear 
and  avoid. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  continuing  re- 
search and  development  on  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  new  technological  break- 
throughs that  might  be  translated  into  a 
truly  effective  nuclear  defense.  However, 
I  have  not  heard  to  date  a  convincing  or 
acceptable  argument  for  proceeding  with 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  at  this 
time.  To  do  so  would  amoimt  to  gross 
folly,  would  lull  the  American  people  into 
a  false  sense  of  security,  and  waste  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  that  are  sorely 
needed  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  views  on  the 
proposed  anti-ballistlc-missile  system.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  a  site  located 
in  the  city  of  Compton  in  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  is  tmder  consideration 
as  a  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  base. 

If,  indeed,  this  system  is  proved  nec- 
essary to  the  defense  of  our  country,  a 
proposition  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
adequately  demonstrated,  then  I  would 
oppose  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  in 
this  area  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  Placement  of  the  missile  site 
would  require  condemnation  of  approxi- 
mately 200  acres  of  prime  industrial 
property.  This  would  inhibit  further 
commercial  development  of  the  area  with 
serious  economic  consequences.  Among 
these  would  be  the  potential  loss  of  many 
new  companies  which  would  otherwise  be 
attracted  to  the  area  through  the  cur- 
rently scheduled  development  of  a  ma- 
jor industrial  complex.  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  potential  new  Jobs  would  be 
lost  in  an  area  which  is  already  consid- 
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ered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  have 
a  high  rate  of  imemployment.  Moreover, 
several  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
taxes  would  be  lost  because  of  the  tax- 
free  status  of  a  Federal  reservation.  This 
would  especially  hurt  the  tax  base  of 
surrounding  municipalities  which  are  al- 
ready hard  pressed  to  finance  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  services  to  their  resi- 
dents. 

Second.  Deployment  of  the  ABM  in 
such  a  densely  populated  urban  area 
would  prove  to  be  a  very  vulnerable  en- 
emy target.  In  addition,  we  must  con- 
sider the  possibility,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote, of  a  nuclear  accident  which  could 
affect  the  half-million  residents  of  the 
17th  District. 

Third.  There  is  no  apparent  soimd 
reason  why  this  missile  base,  if  it  Is 
proved  to  be  necessary,  could  not  be  lo- 
cated in  a  remote  section  of  California 
away  from  any  major  metropolitan 
aresis.  There  are  plenty  of  open  spaces 
and  sparsely  populated  land  all  over  the 
State,  including  southern  California.  In 
fEu;t,  there  is  such  land  within  50  miles  of 
my  district.  Moreover,  much  of  this  land 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  would  save  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars,  since  prime  industrial  prop- 
erty would  not  have  to  be  condemned. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  placement  of  an  anti-ballis- 
tic-mlssile  base  in  the  17th  District  be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  economic 
impact,  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent, and  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
better  locations  which  would  save  the 
Goverrmient  money. 

Although  I  am  not  at  the  present  time 
convinced  of  the  need  or  the  effectiveness 
of  such  a  system  in  terms  of  its  cost,  I 
would  hope  that  there  would  be  much 
continued  debate  and  discussion  on  this 
very  important  issue  before  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  reach  a  decision 
to  proceed  with  its  development. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

This  highly  controversial  program, 
which  should  have  never  been  started 
in  the  first  place,  has  been  a  source  of 
contention  in  this  House  ever  since  it 
was  first  suggested  that  the  United 
States  needed  additional  missile  protec- 
tion for  its  cities  and  weapons  sites. 

The  Defense  juggernaut,  allied  with 
those  business  interests  who  profit  most 
from  an  anti-ballistic-missile  network, 
have  feverishly  lobbied  for  their  ques- 
tionable program. 

Construction  began  on  the  sites  and 
proceeded  under  the  shepherd-like  gaze 
of  top  Defense  Department  oflBcials.  Re- 
cently, public  and  congressional  concern 
has  halted  temporarily  deployment  of 
Sentinel  and  the  program  is  currently 
being  "reexamined." 

Mr.  Laird,  the  new  Defense  Secretary, 
publicly  stated  his  support  for  the  de- 
sirability of  the  antimissile  system. 
Therefore,  unless  Congress  acts,  I  think 
it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  before  the  ad- 
ministration plunges  ahead  with  this 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  feels  the  Na- 
tion faces  a  threat  from  both  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Rtissians,  a  threat 
which  the  Sentinel  can  largely  blunt. 


Nonsense.  Numerous  academicians  and 
scientists  have  questioned  both  the  value 
and  wisdom  of  Sentinel. 

Would  Congress  not  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  this  country  better 
by  putting  the  effort  and  money  now 
ticketed  for  Sentinel  into  a  sustained 
peace  initiative — the  object  of  which 
would  make  all  the  Sentinel  programs 
of  the  future  unnecessary? 

Mr.  Nixon,  on  his  European  visit,  ht« 
pledged  to  explore  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians concerning  mutual  disarmament. 

Further  action  on  the  antimissile  de- 
ployment at  this  time  could  sabotage 
disarmament  talks  before  they  begin  and 
lead  the  Russians  to  mirror  our  buildup 
and  once  again  we  will  reheat  the  enor- 
mously expensive  arms  race. 

In  the  greater  interest  of  world  peace, 
let  the  United  States  take  the  initiative 
and  break  the  arms  cycle.  Congress 
should  take  a  stand  and  demand  that 
the  Defense  Department,  and  those  cor- 
porate interests  cheering  from  the  side- 
lines, stop  this  maniacal  arms  buildup, 
whose  entire  existence  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  subterfuge,  "propaganda 
campaigns,"  broken  promises,  debates  of 
"thin  and  thick,"  and  all  the  other  ac- 
cusations and  coimterclalms  that  have 
made  the  Sentinel  program  the  most 
ominous  of  red  herrings. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
tributions President  Eisenhower  made 
during  his  long  career  of  public  service 
was  his  admonition  to  the  Nation  upon 
leaving  the  White  House  to  beware  of 
the  industrial-military  complex. 

General  Eisenhower's  warning  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  when  we  consider 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  controversy 
concerning  the  proposed  multl-billlon- 
dollar  anti-ballistic-missile  system.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  ABM  was  first 
set  forth  as  our  answer  to  the  Soviet 
missile  threat.  When  the  cost  seemed 
prohibitive — even  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment standards — the  rationale  for  the 
ABM  was  changed  and  it  was  portrayed 
as  a  defense  against  some  future  Red 
Chinese  missile  strike.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  ABM— and  I  for  one,  have  very 
grave  reservations  about  its  military 
merit — It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Issue  be  discussed  in  the  open  where  the 
argimients  of  proponents  and  opponents 
may  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny  and 
evaluation. 

Therefore,  it  came  as  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  to  read  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  a  story  telling  of 
two  memorandums  sent  last  fall  to  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford. 
One  of  these  documents  authorized  by 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
pointed  out  that  "several  highly  placed 
and  reputable  U.S.  scientists  have  spoken 
out  in  print  against  the  Sentinel  missile 
system."  Mr.  Resor  then  went  on  to  de- 
tail how  his  oflBce  would  be  in  contact 
with  friendly  scientists  who  might  write 
articles  for  publication  supporting  the 
technical  feasibility  and  operational  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Sentinel  system  and 
would  "extend  to  these  scientists  all  pos- 
sible assistance." 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  such  friend- 
ly articles,  the  military  would  initiate  a 
highly  coordinated  public  relations  cam- 
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pal?n  directed  at  Congressmen.  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  community  leaders,  editors 
and  publishers  to  sell  them  on  the  merits 
of  the  ABM.  This  public  relations  cam- 
paign would  involve  preparation  of  mo- 
bUe  displays.  Information  kits,  film  clips, 
taped  interviews,  and  other  such  public 
relations  vehicles.  In  short,  a  public  rela- 
tions campaign  worthy  of  the  highest 
priced  Madison  Avenue  firm  was 
contemplated.  This  campaign  was  not 
designed  to  initiate  debate  on  the  merits 
of  the  ABM.  it  was  rather  designed  to 
sell  the  product  to  the  public  officials 
and  in  much  the  same  way  detergents 
and  automobiles  are  sold  in  commercial 
advertising. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  the  milltory  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  press  for  defense  require- 
ments It  determines  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest.  We  are  told  that  the  ABM  sys- 
tem will  save  the  lives  of  millions  of 
city  dwellers.  In  my  Judgment,  these 
city  dwellers  ought  to  be  consulted. 
They  «ught  to  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  want  decent  housing 
and  decent  schools  for  their  children, 
rather  than  more  rockets  tmd  missiles. 
With  Defense  Department  expendi- 
tures now  at  the  level  of  »80  billion  a 
year  and  eatin«  up  42  cents  of  each 
Federal  tax  dollar,  it  Is  a  matter  of  in- 
creasing urgency  that  the  military 
budget  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  that 
the  Department's  performance  be  effec- 
tively monitored.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  start  than  by  reexamining  the 
rationale  underlying  the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  HALX..  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  policy 
decision  will  soon  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  could  have  profound  Impli- 
cations toward  national  security  and  de- 
fense. The  decision  involves  whether  or 
not  to  proceed  with  development  and 
early  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistlc- 
missile  system,  popularly  known  as  "Sen- 
tinel." 

To  say  the  issue  Is  controversial  is  an 
understatement.  It  also  Is  true  that  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  taken  sides  are  not 
very  well  Informed  about  Sentinel,  its 
mission,  its  capabilities  auid  its  limita- 
tions. Sentinel  is  not  a  sure  fire  defense 
against  an  all-out  or  even  a  sophisticated 
ballistic  missile  attack:  and  no  one  in 
the  present  state  of  the  "art"  thinks 
that  a  "thin" — or  any  other  system- 
could  provide  full  protection  in  the  event 
of  a  massive  first  strike  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  the  experts  say  Sentinel 
would  provide,  is  a  selective  shield  that 
would  assure  our  capability  to  strike  back 
on  a  large  enough  scale  that  the  cost  to 
the  Russians  would  be  prohibitive.  The 
Sentinel  system  also  would  offer  protec- 
tion in  several  other  possible  situations. 
It  would  provide  a  safeguard  against  the 
kind  of  nuclear  attack  which  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  could  launch  by  the 
mid  to  late  1970's.  Put  another  way.  the 
Chinese  Communists  will  not  even  then 
be  capable  of  mutual  annihilation. 

Deployment  of  a  Sentinel  system  also 
would  strengthen  the  US.  hand  in  any 
future  missile  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  know  that  the  Russians 
already  have  started  work  on  a  primi- 
tive ABM  system  of  their  own,  tmd  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  advises  that  the 


Soviets  are  now  testing  a  newer  and 
more  sophisticated  ABM  system.  Now 
what  are  some  of  the  aiguments  against 
Sentinel  and  how  valid  are  they?  For  one 
thing  there  is  the  cost,  at  least  $5  or  $6 
billion,  and  possibly  as  high  as  $10  bil- 
lion. Congress  already  has  Invested  about 
$4  billion  in  research  and  development. 
and  the  1970  fiscal  year  defense  budget 
is  for  $1.8  billion.  Some  of  the  opponents 
say  we  ought  to  be  spending  this  kind  of 
money  instead  of  rebuilding  our  cities 
and  financing  social  projects  of  various 
types.  I  suggest  that  this  particular  ques- 
tion is  not  relevant  to  the  basic  issue  of 
national  security.  If  we  had  dependable 
Intelligence  Information,  that  gave  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  neither  Russia 
nor  Red  China  had  the  abUity— or  the 
inclination — to  launch  a  nuclear  attack 
against  us,  then  we  could  start  talking 
about  alternate  ways  to  spend  or  save 
tax  dollars.  But  we  have  no  such  assur- 
ance and  the  ruthless  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist attack  on  Czechoslovakia,  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  and  the  continu- 
ing aggression  in  Vietnam,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  those  of  us  who  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  national  defense,  to  ig- 
nore the  threat  of  nuclear  attack. 

So  long  as  nuclear  attack  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility. I  believe  the  key  element  in  our 
ABM  decision  is  whether  the  system  we 
have  in  mind  Is  sophisticated  enough  or 
not.  to  perform  its  mission.  The  task  as- 
signed to  an  ABM  system  Is  essentially 
like  trying  to  stop  one  bullet  with  an- 
other. To  perform  such  a  task  reqxiires 
Incredibly  accurate  radar,  instant  com- 
munications, dependable  and  strategi- 
cally located  missiles,  both  the  long- 
range  "Spartan"  and  the  short-range 
"Sprint."  and  highly  trained  technicians 
on  24-hour,  round-the-clock  alert.  If  we 
have  the  scientific  capability — and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  which  I 
serve  will  look  very  closely  at  this — then 
I  believe  we  must  proceed  with  deploy- 
ment of  the  system. 

About  20  years  ago.  a  similar  debate 
took  place  in  our  country  involving  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  whether  it  was  possible 
to  build  It,  and  whether  it  was  desirable. 
There  were  voices  in  those  days,  too. 
that  cried  out  against  the  H-bomb  de- 
velopment, that  said  we  should  concen- 
trate on  works  of  peace,  not  war.  and 
that  said  H-bombs  were  not  technically 
feasible  any  way.  But  former  President 
Truman  made  the  decision  to  go  ahead,  a 
tremendously  important  decision  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  So\iet  Union  tested 
a  thermonuclear  device  only  a  short 
while  after  we  tested  ours.  The  ABM 
decision  may  be  every  bit  as  important  as 
the  one  20  years  ago  that  has  produced 
a  nuclear  stalemate  between  the  world's 
two  opposing  power  blocs.  If  we  can  save 
20  to  60  million  U.S.  citizens,  you  can 
bet  I  will  be  for  trying  every  way  we  can. 
Including  even  the  expensive  Sentinel 
ABM  system. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  CoHELAN  >  has  requested  time 
for  a  discussion  of  the  controversial  Sen- 
tinel antlmlssle  system,  an  already  anti- 
quated system  with  built-in  obsolescence 
that  serves  no  end  for  protection  as 
claimed. 


I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  before  the 
growing  controversy  over  this  system  be- 
comes Inflamed  in  emotions,  entangled  in 
personalities  and  politics,  it  should  have 
a  thorough  objective  public  discussion. 
The  proposed  Sentinel  antimissile  sys- 
tem is  a  tremendously  costly  Item  envi- 
sioned by  our  Department  of  the  Army, 
with  far-reaching  implications. 

This  Defense  Department  brainchild 
of  a  "thin"  line  defense  has  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $5  or  $6  billion  and 
upward  of  $50  billion  for  a  "thick"  de- 
fense system.  But  knowing  how  these 
original  Government  estimates  grow,  we 
can  expect  any  antimissile  system  to  re- 
quire more  funds  than  the  original  esti- 
mates. 

We  must  consider  the  two  critical  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  present  dimensions 
of  the  program.  First,  can  any  ABM  sys- 
tem. American,  or  Russian,  or  Chinese 
really  work  against  Incoming  missiles 
saturating  a  defense  or  target  point? 
And  the  diplomatic  question.  Would  any 
ABM  system  facilitate  or  make  more 
difficult,  a  halt  to  the  spiraling  arms 
race? 

These  questions  and  others  of  equal 
importance  to  residents  of  the  local  areas 
in  which  these  ABM  bases  would  be  es- 
tablished have  not  been  given  the  de- 
served public  discussion  and  facts.  The 
Sentinel  missile  project  has,  so  far,  been 
primarily  a  Pentagon  endeavor.  The 
American  public  has  been  given  the 
"what  do  we  care  what  the  public  thinks" 
attitude  on  what  is  involved. 

I  am  very  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
Senator  Albert  Gore  plans  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  ABM  before  the  Sen- 
ate Disarmament  Subcommittee  next 
month.  I  feel  confident  that  these  hear- 
ings will  turn  up  frank  testimony  from 
top  science,  diplomatic,  and  military  ex- 
perts, both  from  inside  and  outside  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee hearings  will  provide  us  with 
some  answers  which  presently  escape  us. 
The  American  public  has  the  right  to 
know  Just  what  the  ABM  system  Is  and 
what  we  can  expect  in  its  capabilities 
to  protect  us.  In  addition,  what  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  the  entire  system  from  the 
"thlrmest"  to  the  "thickest"  line  of  de- 
fense will  be  and  where  the  Defense  De- 
partment desires  to  deploy  these  sites 
and  these  missiles  is  important.  There 
will  be  a  negative  impact  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  commences  con- 
struction on  these  missile  bases  and  they 
will  certainly  set  back  our  hopes  for 
disarmament. 

These  hearings  should  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol 
so  that  they  can  be  used  to  inform  us 
and  clear  the  air  and  confusion  which 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  American  pub- 
lic today.  The  full  facts  are  not  known. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  said 
that  the  continuing  idea  of  building 
tl-^se  missile  bases  would  be  a  vital  as- 
pect of  negotiating  arms  limitations  with 
the  Russians.  Yet  as  he  says  this.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  says  he  "hopes" 
that  arms  control  talks  can  begin  before 
the  ABM  system  is  deployed.  Now.  I  ask 
you.  who  is  more  accurate  in  his  estima- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  the  system,  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
State?  There  even  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion on  this  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \rtiether  the  system  will 
entail  the  cost  of  $6  or  $50  billion,  or  any 
figure  in  between,  this  money  could  be 
put  to  better  use  in  the  advancement  of 
some  of  the  programs  which  we  have  in- 
stituted to  help  the  poverty  stricken,  the 
aged,  the  weak  and  sick,  the  uneducated 
and  the  unemployed.  We  would  be  con- 
tributing to  the  economy  and  the  greater 
strength  of  our  Nation  in  this  manner. 
We  who  take  the  floor  here  today  may 
be  the  targets  of  criticism  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  provide  for  the  adequate  defense 
of  our  country.  The  answer  is  quite  the 
contrary. 

What  we  desire  to  ascertain  is  Justifi- 
cation whether  the  necessity  of  this  mis- 
sile system  and  its  function  as  a  defense 
weapon  exists.  We  recall  the  "maginot 
line"  of  World  War  II.  That  system  of 
concrete  defenses  was  to  have  been  so 
built  as  to  make  It  Impenetrable.  Yet, 
when  tanlcs  In  great  numbers  came  in, 
the  line  was  penetrated  and  the  fortifi- 
cations behind  it  were  as  useful  to  the 
defenders  as  last  year's  calendars.  Is  this 
our  maginot  line? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  discussion  of  this 
controversial  ABM  system  should  be 
brought  forth  to  the  American  public  to 
show  Just  what  a  costly  and  unproven 
defense  system  this  really  Is.  I  am  taking 
this  time  to  voice  my  objection  and  op- 
position to  the  continuation  of  any  fur- 
ther action  on  this  Idea. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  placing 
bombs  in  the  backyards  of  our  urban 
populace  under  the  guise  of  protection, 
for  the  fallout  resulting  from  the  release 
ol  these  nuclear  warheads  against  in- 
coming missiles  by  this  system  is  as  detri- 
mental as  an  attack  on  one  of  our  cities 
itself.  This  is  certainly  the  pariwlox  In 
this  type  of  "protection." 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  considerations  that  currently  are  en- 
tering into  national  debate  over  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  are:  First,  the  purpose  of  such  a 
system— is  it  to  be  a  "thin"  system  pro- 
tecting us  against  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
aggression  and  possible  nuclear  acci- 
dents, or  a  "thick"  system  protecting  us 
against  Soviet  nuclear  aggression:  sec- 
ond, the  technological  feasibility  of  anti- 
missile defenses:  third,  the  cost  of  this 
kind  of  defense;  fourth,  the  cost  of  an 
ABM  system  In  relation  to  our  ability 
to  meet  domestic  goals  and  problems: 
fifth,  the  risk  of  really  turning  the  Unit- 
ed States  into  a  "garrison  state"  com- 
plete with  a  full-blown  and  ingrown 
military-industrial  complex  of  the  type 
to  which  former  President  Eisenhower 
referred  some  10  years  ago:  sixth,  the 
legitimate  fears  of  our  citizenry  in  those 
localities  where  ABM  sites  might  be  con- 
structed: the  political  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities undertaken  by  the  United 
States  in  negotiating  the  Nonprollfera- 
tlon  Treaty:  and  seventh,  perhaps  above 
all.  the  universally  recognized  necessity 
of  not  feeding  the  fires  from  which  a 
superheated  arms  race  could  be  forged. 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  these  are  vital 
and  perplexing  Issues,  and  although  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  a  military  expert,  I  do 
submit  to  you  and  to  this  legislative 


body  that  there  exists  but  one  funda- 
mental criterion  by  which  the  United 
States  must  determine  its  policy  toward 
ABM  defenses.  This  criterion,  unfortu- 
nately, seems  so  far  to  have  been  Inun- 
dated by  the  tidal  waves  of  claims  and 
counterclaims  that  the  ABM  controversy 
has  set  in  motion. 

The  criterion  to  which  I  am  referring 
simply  is  that  in  the  nuclear  age  there 
can  be  no  strategic  victory  attained 
through  military  means.  This  being  the 
case,  the  only  realizable  strategic  goal 
toward  which  the  United  States  can  work 
with  respect  to  other  nuclear  powers — 
at  least  until  some  brighter  day  when 
truly  substantial  and  widespread  arms 
control  measures  are  feasible — is  one  or 
more  nuclear  balances  that  can  be  called 
nuclear  standoff. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  cri- 
terion is  unpopular,  if  not  anathema,  in 
many  quarters.  But  it  is  the  central  issue 
about  which  national  debate  over  ABM 
defenses  must  proceed. 

I  accept  this  criterion  and  on  the  basis 
of  it  completely  oppose  the  development 
and  deployment  of  an  ABM  system.  Un- 
til the  brighter  day  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  such  a  system — and  possible 
countermeasures  to  it  that  are  already 
being  discussed — would  do  nothing  to 
preserve  the  Soviet-American  nuclear 
standoff  that  apparently  now  exists,  but 
only  ignite  the  fires  from  which  a  super- 
heated arms  race  most  assuredly  would 
be  forged. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  debate  over  the  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  antl-ballistlc-mlsslle  system 
raises  many  issues  concerning  not  only 
military  strategy  and  defense  policy  but, 
indeed,  our  entire  scheme  of  national 
priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  Congress  and 
the  public  have  tended  to  accord  de- 
fense programs  an  inviolability  which 
Is  scarcely  justified.  While  domestic  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  Nation's  crying  needs 
in  education,  welfare,  housing,  and 
urban  redevelopment  continue  at  mini- 
mum funding  levels,  defense  outlays 
swallow  up  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  informed  observ- 
ers contend  that  considerable  cuts  can 
be  made  in  defense  spending  without 
reducing  our  national  security. 

One  defense  analyst,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Benson,  has  written  a  highly  Informa- 
tive article  entitled,  "How  the  Pentagon 
Can  Save  $9,000,000,000,"  which  appears 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  Washington 
Monthly.  Mr.  Benson,  formerly  of  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Comptroller,  and  now  on  the  na- 
tional staff  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  sug- 
gests some  of  the  areas  where  respon- 
sible reductions  could  be  effected  in  the 
defense  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  presuming  here 
to  judge  each  of  the  reductions  proposed 
by  Mr.  Benson,  I  do  agree  that  it  Is  surely 
time  that  we  In  Congress  give  much 
closer  scrutiny  to  the  huge  svuns  of  tax 
dollars  that  are  appropriated  each  year 
for  this  Nation's  defense  system.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Benson's  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 


How  THE     Pentagok  Can  Save  $9  Billion 
(By  Robert  S.  Benson) 

I  have  a  modeet  proposal. 
I  should  like  to  demonstrate,  In  as  brlel 
and  as  simple  a  way  as  the  complexities  per- 
mit, how  99  billion  can  be  cut  from  the 
Pentagon  budget  without  reducing  our  na- 
tional security  or  touching  those  funds  ear- 
marked for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  this 
Is  truly  a  modest  proposal,  offered  from  an 
earnest  belief  In  ite  practicality  and  with 
the  conviction  that  savings  from  Its  adop- 
tion could  be  applied  to  our  fiscally  under- 
nourished concerns  for  human  opportunity. 
The  process  by  which  the  Pentagon  budget 
— as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  federal  budget 
— Is  shaped  and  reviewed  Is  a  strange  and 
not  always  wonderful  thing.  Any  new  pro- 
gram Is  usually  given  thorough  scrutiny 
In  Congress:  debate  rages  over  the  pro- 
gram's purposes  and  over  the  level  of  fund- 
ing required.  Once  It  Is  accepted,  however, 
only  the  funding  level  Is  certain  to  receive 
continuing  Congressional  attention.  A  na- 
tion's needs  change,  but  rarely  Is  a  pro- 
gram's reason  for  existence  ever  challenged 
again,  either  in  the  executive  branch  or  on 
Capitol  Hill.  On  the  contrary.  Its  adminis- 
tering agency  and  Its  Congressional  advo- 
cates, cheered  on  by  Its  beneficiaries,  strive 
to  perpetuate  or  expand  It,  seldom  pausing 
to  ponder  whether  it  Is  still  worthwhile  or 
whether  something  else  is  needed  more. 

The  process  can  be  Insidious.  Man.  the  so- 
cial animal,  takes  comfort  from  acting  In  ac- 
cord with  the  wishes  of  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. But  over  years  of  advocacy  he  loses 
some  ability  to  discriminate,  to  relate  the 
particular  to  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  Pen- 
tagon outlays,  the  built-in  protection  In- 
herent In  established  programs  often  achieves 
Invulnerability. 

Because  a  mystique  of  secrecy  and  com- 
plexity surrotinds  the  Pentagon,  most  Amer- 
icans feel  uncomfortable,  or  even  vaguely 
unpatriotic.  If  they  question  any  part  of  the 
military  budget.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  fed- 
eral budget's  provisions  for  defense  far  ex- 
ceed our  national  security  requirements.  Al- 
though not  many  Americans  reaUze  it.  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  threats 
to  our  security  (and  the  forces  we  procure 
to  meet  them )  can  be  gleaned  from  unclassi- 
fied papers;  budget  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent every  January,  annual  posture  state- 
ments by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  tran- 
scripts of  Congressional  hearings,  and  articles 
in  the  newspapers.  Any  serious  student  will 
soon  discover  that  items  in  the  defense 
budget,  as  in  any  other,  range  from  funda- 
mental to  marginal.  The  difference  Is  that  In 
the  Pentagon  budget  (a)  vastly  larger  sums 
are  involved,  and  (b)  far  less  Congressional 
scrutiny  is  applied  to  them. 
I 
Using  the  sources  above,  my  two  years  of 
experience  in  the  Comptroller's  office  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  my  own  Judg- 
ment of  the  Issues.  I  hope  first  to  outline  how 
the  budget  can  be  trimmed  by  $9  billion  and 
then  proceed  to  a  disctisslon  of  the  weak- 
nesses In  the  system  which  allowed  this  fat 
to  survive  even  In  the  cost-conscious  regime 
of  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

In  our  budget-cutting  exercise  these 
ground  rules  will  apply : 

None  of  the  cuts  is  related  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

None  of  the  cuts  would  impair  our  na- 
tional security  requirements. 

All  of  the  cuts  are  in  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  ongoing  core  programs. 

All  of  the  cuts  could  be  effected  within 
the  next  24  months,  which  would  allow  the 
savings  to  be  applied  rather  qvUckly  to  un- 
filled domestic  needs. 

The  focus  Is  on  areas  where  forces  or  weap- 
ons systems  are  either  duplicated  or  out- 
moded, where  an  enemy  threat  is  no  longer 
credible  In  today's  political  and  technological 
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cnrlronment,  or  where  money  Is  being  lost 

through   grcwsly   Inefllcleni   p«rformaiice. 

Perhaps  the  best  place  to  begin  U  with 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  which  re- 
celvea  half  a  billion  doUara  a  year  and  ought 
to  ranJc  dead  last  on  any  rational  scale  of 
national  priorities  The  MOL.  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's spacecraft  operation.  Is  In  the 
budget  because  the  Air  Porce  wants  a  piece 
of  the  extraterrestrial  acUon.  with  Its  glamor 
and  glory,  and  Congress  has  been  only  too 
happy  to  oblige. 

Although  there  have  been  valiant  attempts 
to  make  the  MOL  seem  different.  Pentagon 
■paca  research  Is  alarmingly  similar  to  that 
of  NASA.  Listen  as  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Flax, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  tries  to  draw  the 
distinction  for  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

"If  you  view  the  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grama  as  being  simply  to  get  data  on  hu- 
mans exposed  for  some  period  of  time.  I 
think  you  have  to  conclude  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  duplication,  but  I  tried  to 
make  the  point  that  our  objective  Is  pri- 
marily jta  test  equipment,  not  humans.  The 
human«, Interact   with    the    equipment,   of 

OOUZM." 

True,  there  are  potenUal  military  uses 
for  space  vehicles.  But  little  thought  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  to  whether  a  sepa- 
rate program  was  required  or  whether  the 
same  results  could  have  been  achieved 
through  slight  adjustments  in  the  parallel 
NASA  activities.  The  MOL  program  U  dupli- 
cative and  wasteful.  Of  the  $600  million  re- 
quested for  it  last  year.  Congress  approved 
all  but  $85  million.  ThU  year's  budget  calls 
for  $576  million.   I   would  strike  all  of   It. 

.\s  for  grossly  Inefficient  Pentagon  per- 
formance, the  most  obvious  example  Is  man- 
power management  and  utilization.  Man- 
power Is  the  single  largest  commodity  the 
Defense  Department  buys;  this  year,  the 
Pentagon  wUl  directly  purchase  the  services 
of  nearly  five  million  Americans.  Assuming 
an  average  of  $7,000  each  In  pay.  allowances. 
and  supplementary  benefits,  the  department 
payroll  Is  about  $34  billion,  of  which  about 
$23  billion  goes  to  military  personnel  and  $13 
bUUon  to  dTtUana. 

The  Pentagon  has  little  direct  control  over 
the  costs  of  Its  civilian  personnel,  who  are 
recrxated  mainly  through  a  government-wide 
clvll-serslce  pool.  But  its  control  over  mili- 
tary personnel  is  complete,  covering  not  only 
the  $23  billion  payroll  but  also  about  $7 
billion  annually  In  training  costs  and  nearly 
$3  billion  in  moving  expenses  for  men  chang- 
ing assignments. 

Most  men  enter  the  armed  forces  either 
because  they  are  drafted  or  because  they  en- 
list in  preference  to  being  drafted.  All  en- 
listed men  entering  the  service  receive  basic 
training,  which  In  the  Army  takes  eight 
weeks  and  costs  about  $1,000  per  head.  After 
advanced  training  In  a  specialty,  these  short- 
term  new  servicemen  generally  spend  the  rest 
of  their  hitches  on  asslgnmenu  requiring 
that  specialty. 

A  more  flexible  training  policy  would  not 
employ  such  a  lockstep  approach.  Some  basic 
training  Is  needed  for  everyone,  and  combat 
infantrymen  certainly  need  the  full  eight 
weeks.  But  not  all  of  the  Army's  535,000  new 
soldiers  this  year  will  serve  In  combat,  and 
four  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  others.  The 
Navy  and  Air  Force  have  already  abbreviated 
their  basic  training;  for  the  Army  to  do  so 
would  yield.  In  direct  training  savings  alone. 
$50  million.  , 

Although  the  pattern  of  training  and  as- 
signments for  officers  Is  far  different,  even 
greater  economies  are  pK>sslble — and  with  a 
clear  gain  In  Individual  Job  performance. 
After  Initial  training,  which  is  more  diverse 
than  it  Is  for  enlisted  men.  almost  every 
officer  Is  shuttled  around  through  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  assignments  and  further  train- 


ing designed  to  give  him  enough  breadth  of 
experience  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  some  day. 
often  at  the  sacrifice  of  obtaining  no  deep 
experience  In  any  one  field.  The  expectation 
Is  that  every  seasoned  officer  can  lead  an 
Infantry  battalion  through  a  swamp  on  one 
assignment,  promulgate  personnel  promo- 
tion polices  behind  a  Pentagon  desk  on  the 
next,  and  discuss  black  separatism  with 
Ethiopians  as  a  military  attache  In  Addis 
Ababa  a  year  later. 

In  this  age  of  specialization,  such  a  philos- 
ophy Is  anachronistic  and  expensive.  No  effi- 
cient bualneae  would  move  Its  men  around 
in  so  Illogical  a  pattern.  By  perpetuating  the 
Illusion  that  every  officer  can  aspire  to  the 
top  organizational  position,  rather  than 
screening  the  candidates  earlier  In  their 
careers,  the  services  sviffer  from  having  an 
excessive  niimber  of  men  struggling  to  learn 
totally  unfamiliar  Jobs.  Moreover,  today's 
technological  and  analytical  complexities 
demand  the  development  of  speclallata 
whose  entire  experience  Is  focused  on  per- 
forming one  particular  function  well.  By 
attempting  to  fill  the  growing  number  of 
specialist  slots  with  generallsts.  Job  perform- 
ance diminishes  for  all. 

If  we  were  to  reduce  by  a  nxodest  one- 
fourth  the  present  number  of  aaslgnment 
changes  (whereby  servicemen  move  almost 
once  a  year),  the  annual  savliig  In  transpor- 
tation and  moving  costs  alone  would  be 
slightly  over  $600  million,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Improvement  In  work  effectiveness. 

A  further  saving  can  be  accomplished  by 
changing  the  way  the  military  calculates  In- 
dividual manpower  requlremenu.  Unlike 
business,  which  requires  work  units  to  ab- 
sorb the  Impact  of  absences,  the  Pentagon 
Includes  a  cushion  to  compensate  for  men 
absent  on  leave,  In  the  hospital.  In  school, 
and  en  route  to  new  assignments.  And  the 
military's  30  days  of  annual  leave — which  all 
servicemen  get — Is  far  more  than  the  norm 
for  civilian  work  forces  of  comparable  age 
and  experience,  even  acknowledging  that  the 
30  days  Includes  weekends.  The  military 
argues  that  this  amount  of  leave  time  Is  com- 
pensation for  being  on  duty  34  hours  a  day. 
seven  days  a  week — but  this  Is  a  myth  long 
In  need  of  explosion.  Except  for  those  at  sea 
and  In  Vietnam,  most  military  men  work 
evenings  or  weekends  no  more  and  no  less 
than  civilians  do.  Cutting  leave  time  to  30 
days  a  year — with  the  exception  of  men  on 
hardship  duty  overseas — would  reduce  the 
total  armed  forces  manpower  requirements 
enovigh  to  save  $450  million  annually. 

Thanks  to  Beetle  Bailey.  Catch  22.  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  Americans  are  veterans, 
the  supernumerary  theory  of  military  staff- 
ing has  had  great  visibility.  But  an  area  of 
far  greater  inefficiency — supplier  perform- 
ance on  large  weapons  system  contracts — 
draws  almost  no  attention  at  all.  This  Is 
especially  serious  because  the  same  contrac- 
tor who  can  be  extremely  efficient  under  the 
conditions  Imposed  by  the  private  competi- 
tive marketplace  can  waste  millions  when 
working  under  a  government  contract.  Pew 
Americans  are  aware  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  major  weapons  systems  that  the  De- 
fense Department  procures  end  up  costing  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  was  originally  esti- 
mated. Some  of  this  cost  growth  comes  from 
Pentagon-ordered  changes  In  design  or  con- 
figuration, but  much  of  It  results  from  Inef- 
ficient contractor  practices  or  from  his 
knowledge  that  the  government  will  under- 
write his  excessive  overhead. 

It  Is  up  to  the  government,  therefore,  to 
Impose  on  a  non-competltlve  defense  con- 
tractor the  same  cost  discipline  that  the 
contractor  would  be  forced  to  Impose  on 
himself  In  a  competitive  situation.  Instead, 
the  present  procurement  system  Is  geared 
almost  exclusively  to  securing  timely  deliv- 
ery and  good  technical  performance.  Cost 
comes  last. 
The  engine  contract  for  the  controveralal 


F-111  fighter-bomber  offera  a  classic  Illus- 
tration of  what  happens  to  costs  after  a  deci- 
sion Is  reached  to  proceed  with  procurement. 

An  aircraft  of  this  kind  has  three  major 
components:  airframe  (wings  and  fuselage), 
avionics  (electronic  navigation  and  weapons- 
guiding  gear) .  and  engines.  For  a  technologi- 
cally advanced  fighter-bomber,  the  airframe 
will  account  for  about  55  per  cent  of  tota' 
cost,  avionics  25  per  cent,  and  engines  20 
per  cent.  The  Initial  P-111  contract  for  2.053 
engines  was  awarded  to  Pratt  &  Whitney  on 
the  basis  of  an  estimated  cost  of  $270,000  per 
engine.  Today  the  engines  are  expected  to 
cost  more  than  $700,000  each. 

In  the  F-111  case,  and  In  general,  four 
major  facton  account  for  such  cost  esca- 
lation : 

1.  The  Buy-In:  Our  procurement  system 
encourages  contractors  to  play  the  game 
called  "buy-In."  The  rules  are  simple.  Con- 
trecu  are  awarded  to  the  company  which 
offers  the  lowest  bid  with  a  straight  face. 
Later  cost  overruns  may  bring  a  mild  re- 
proach or  a  stem  reprimand,  but  they  will 
not  prevent  the  contractor  from  getting 
enough  money  to  cover  all  bis  costs  ,ind 
pocket  a  profit.  A  contractor  rarely  takes 
these  reprimands  seriously;  he  knows  that 
his  competitors  have  similar  experiences.  Be- 
sides, the  procurement  officials  have  told 
him  to  worry  about  performance  and  prompt 
delivery,  not  about  cost.  So  the  buy-In  game 
produces  Initial  cost  estimates  that  every- 
one knows  are  unreallstlcally  low. 

2.  Design  Changes:  Prom  the  time  bids  are 
requested  on  a  new  weapons  system  until 
final  delivery,  a  great  many  changes  In  de- 
sign specification  develop.  These  changes  .^re 
often  Initiated  by  the  Defense  Department, 
although  some  reflect  contractor  production 
problems.  In  either  case,  the  costs  change — 
usually  Justifiably,  but  almost  always  up- 
ward. 

3.  Volume:  Changes  In  volume  are  even  far- 
ther beyond  the  contractor's  control.  In  large 
contracts,  economies  of  scale  are  often 
achievable;  if  a  weapons  system  is  found 
highly  useful,  as  was  the  F-4  fighter,  and 
more  units  are  ordered  than  were  Initially 
planned,  the  later  unit  costs  are  lower.  In 
the  case  of  Air  Force  F-111.  however,  can- 
cellation of  British  orders  and  the  Congres- 
sional decision  to  kill  the  Navy  version  re- 
duced the  number  of  aircraft  to  be  pur- 
chased, thereby  raising  the  unit  cost. 

4.  Sheer  Inefficiency:  These  costs  arise  be- 
cause a  contractor  has  slipshod  purchasing 
procedures,  poor  scheduling  of  men  and  ma- 
chines. Ineffective  work  standards,  or  other 
managerial  deficiencies.  Such  extra  costs 
would  be  a  threat  to  a  company's  survival  In 
the  competitive  private  marketplace;  they 
should  not  be  tolerated  In  defense  procure- 
ment. 

In  calculating  how  much  of  the  P-111 
engine's  cost  growth  was  due  to  this  intoler- 
able fourth  factor,  we  need  to  begin  by  fig- 
uring how  much  the  firet  three  factors  cost. 

We  know  that  the  original  $270,000  esti- 
mate was  artificially  low.  Allowing  for  buy-in 
fibbing  and  for  some  early  required  changes 
In  design,  an  Initial  figure  of  $450,000  would 
have  been  more  realistic.  Later  design 
changes  may  have  raised  the  allowable  price 
to  $500,000.  But  the  contractor's  final  esti- 
mate of  $700.000-plu8.  made  after  the  British 
action  but  before  the  Congressional  cutback, 
probably  should  not  be  adjusted  for  volume 
changes,  because  the  British  buy  was  to  have 
been  proportionately  very  small  and  there 
are  good  indications  that  this  actually  en- 
abled Pratt  &  Whitney  to  disengage  Itself 
from  some  expensive  subcontracts.  So  un- 
justifiable contractor  inefficiency  amounted 
to  around  $200,000  per  engine. 

It  could  have  been  worse.  Past  pracUce  in 
such  cases,  where  the  government  Is  dealing 
with  a  single  supplier  rather  than  with  sev- 
eral competltora,  has  been  to  accept  what- 
ever price  Is  commensurate  with  the  costs 
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the  supplier  has  Incurred,  regardless  of  how 
efficient  or  Inefficient  he  Is.  But.  in  an  un- 
precedented action,  the  Defense  Department 
ordered  an  investigation  of  Pratt  &  Whitney 
operation  to  determine  how  much  such  an 
engine  ought  to  cost  If  produced  under  effi- 
cient manufacturing  procedures.  After  that, 
the  Navy— which  had  contract  responsibility 
for  all  F-lll  engines — took  the  further  un- 
precedented step  of  unilaterally  setting  the 
price  it  intended  to  pay.  Indications  are  that 
the  Navy  compromised  Its  position  somewhat 
after  some  hard  bargaining,  but  the  final 
contract  did  reduce  by  about  16  percent  the 
price  proposed  by  the  company,  which  cus- 
tomary procedure  would  have  accepted  out- 
right. This  saved  the  government  roughly 
$200  million. 

Two  other  good  examples  of  splrallng  costs 
were  described  In  recent  hearings  before  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee.  A. 
E.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported that  the  C-5A  transport  may  cost  $2 
billion  more  than  tlie  original  contract  cell- 
ing of  $3  billion;  yet  when  Defense  negotiated 
the  contract  with  Lockheed,  then-Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  described  It 
as  "a  model  method  of  doing  Defense  busi- 
ness ...  a  damn  good  contract."  In  another 
case,  retired  Air  Force  Colonel  Albert  W. 
Buesklng,  a  former  financial  officer  for  the 
Mlnuteman  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
said  the  Idlnutemaa  contractors  received  a  43 
per  cent  pre-tax  profit  based  on  net  worth, 
or  about  twice  the  normal  Industrial  return; 
he  estimated  that  defense  contract  costs  are 
30-50  per  cent  "In  excess  of  what  they  might 
have  been  under  conditions  of  competitive- 
type  commercial  environment." 

Conservatively  aesumlng  that  aerospace 
and  shipbuilding  oontractors  harbor  an  in- 
efficiency of  15  per  cent,  and  figuring  that 
the  average  annual  amount  provided  for  re- 
search and  procurement  of  such  systems 
over  the  past  three  years  is  about  $17.9  bil- 
lion, then  wiping  out  the  Inefficiency  would 
annually  save  the  government  $2.7  billion. 

This  Is  no  plpedream.  It  requires  no  dra- 
matic breakthrough  in  management  tech- 
niques. Such  savings  could  be  achieved 
quickly  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  individual  services  resolved 
to  focus  the  energies  of  their  top  financial 
and  engineering  men  on  procurement  of 
these  major  weapons  systems.  What  Is  needed 
is  some  truly  Independent  cost-sleuthlng 
Into  contractors'  operations,  with  firm  back- 
ing from  top  Defense  management  for  ap- 
propriate follow-up  efforts. 

The  most  fruitful  way  of  all  for  saving 
defense  dollars  is  to  eliminate  forces  which 
no  longer  pack  a  credible  punch  or  which 
were  designed  to  meet  a  threat  that  Is  no 
longer  credible. 

The  Navy's  Polarls/Poseldon  fleet  ballistic 
missile  program  Is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity. But  the  Navy's  three  primary  and 
independent  conventional  warfare  missions — 
tactical  air.  amphibious  operations,  and 
shipping  protection — are  overequipped,  as 
are  their  associated  support  units.  Current 
force  levels  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  po- 
tential threats.  In  my  view.  President  Nixon 
was  misguided  when  he  decried  America's 
loss  of  sea  power  during  the  campaign  last 
fall.  He  made  the  mistake  of  applying  the 
same  argument  the  admirals  use  when  they 
attempt  to  eternalize  and  expand  their  favor- 
ite programs:  that  the  United  States  must 
have  superiority  In  numbers,  ship-type  by 
ship-type,  over  the  Soviet  Navy.  This  Is  a 
legacy  of  late  1940's  thinking,  when  It  was 
assumed  that  we  must  always  be  ready  to 
fight  and  win  an  eactended  war  at  sea.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  such  thinking  Is  highly  unreal- 
Utlc. 

Fifteen  aircraft  carriers  are  presently  as- 
signed to  the  Navy's  tactical  air  mission. 
Since  the  wallop  they  pack  Is  purely  the  fire- 
power of  their  aircraft,  they  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  alternative  means  of  deliver- 


ing that  firepower — Air  Force  tactical  air- 
craft. Carriers  can  deploy  quickly  to  areas 
where  we  have  no  airfields,  and  they  are  safe 
from  insurgent  attacks  (though  they  now 
appear  to  be  vulnerable  to  Russian  Styx 
missiles) .  But  this  flexibility  comes  at  a  high 
price.  Independent  studies  place  the  cost  of 
carrier-based  tactical  missions  at  three  to 
four  times  that  of  similar  missions  flown 
from  ground  fields.  Because  of  the  many  air 
bases  we  have  built  all  over  the  world,  we 
can  rapidly  deploy  land-based  aircraft  to 
most  areas.  Carriers  still  play  a  necessary  role 
in  providing  the  potential  to  fight  in  a  hand- 
ful of  otherwise  inaccessible  places  and  In 
meeting  initial  "surge"  requirements  for  a 
non-nuclear  war.  But  there  Is  no  Justifiable 
reason  to  use  them  on  extended  deployments 
In  major  wars  as  we  do  now  in  Vietnam.  Al- 
though the  Defense  Department  will  never 
admit  It,  the  only  reason  we  continue  to 
employ  carrier-based  air  strikes  there  is  that 
the  Jealous  Navy  doesn't  want  to  be  shut  out 
of  some  role  in  the  war. 

Tactical  aircraft  carriers  could  be  cut  from 
15  to  10  without  risk  to  the  country's  se- 
curity. The  average  annual  peacetime  operat- 
ing and  modernization/replacement  cost  per 
carrier  appears  to  be  about  $120  million. 
Assuming  that  the  costs  of  expanding 
Air  Force  tactical  missions  to  take  up  the 
slack  were  one-third  as  much,  the  net  an- 
nual saving  from  the  elimination  of  five  car- 
riers would  be  $400  million. 

Marine  Corps  amphibious  assault  tactics 
have  been  used  In  minor  contingencies  such 
as  Lebanon  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
against  a  major  power  they  would  be  highly 
vulnerable  to  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon.  Nor 
are  Marine  forces  now  structured  loglstlcally 
for  sustained  combat,  the  type  of  war  that 
Vietnam  would  suggest  is  most  probable. 
Without  eliminating  any  Marine  troops,  we 
could — by  restricting  their  amphibious 
training  and  equipment  phasing  out  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  assault  ships — save  $100 
million  annually. 

A  classic  example  of  continued  spending 
for  protection  against  a  no  longer  Important 
threat  Is  the  third  major  area  of  Navy  tac- 
tical forces — protection  for  shipping.  The 
structuring  of  our  anti-submarine  and  sup- 
porting anti-aircraft  and  fleet  escort  forces 
harks  back  to  the  post-World  War  n  prospect 
of  a  sea  war  with  Russia.  If  we  ever  do  begin 
destroying  each  other's  ships,  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  avoiding  escalation  to  nu- 
clear war,  which  would  make  shipping  pro- 
tection irrelevant.  Further,  as  various  Jumbo 
aircraft  near  production,  the  cost  gap  be- 
tween a  ton-mile  of  plane  transportation  and 
a  ton-mile  of  ship  transportation  Is  narrow- 
ing. Yet  instead  of  scaling  dovim  our  protec- 
tive forces,  we  are  keeping  them  up  and  even 
expanding  them,  through  last  year's  implaus- 
ible decision  to  begin  proctirlng  VSX  anti- 
submarine aircraft.  Killing  this  program  and 
reducing  overall  shipping  defenses  to  a  sen- 
sible level — four  anti-submarine  carriers  and 
three  air  groups  rather  than  the  present 
eight  carriers — would  save  an  annual  $600 
million. 

Another  major  area  in  which  our  Involve- 
ment is  unreasonably  large  Is  our  troop 
commitment  in  Europe.  We  have  about  310.- 
000  soldiers  there  now.  accompanied  by  more 
than  200.000  dependents.  Such  a  staggering 
share  of  the  NATO  burden  was  appropriate 
while  our  World  War  II  allies  struggled  to 
get  back  on  their  feet,  but  they  can  now  af- 
ford a  larger  load.  Part  of  the  thesis  behind 
U.S.  deployments  is  to  make  certain  that  any 
substantial  attack  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
would  engage  American  forces,  thereby  creat- 
ing potential  consequences  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  find  untenable.  But  this  could 
be  assured  with  far  fewer  than  310.000  U.S. 
troops.  Says  Senator  Stuart  Symington  (D- 
Mo.),  a  former  Air  Porce  Secretary  recently 
assigned  as  chairman  of  a  Foreign  Relations 
subcommittee  that  will  Investigate  the  In- 


volvement of  U.S.  forces  abroad:  "Surely 
50,000  American  troops  would  be  sxifflclent  to 
make  sure  that  no  Soviet  probe  could  suc- 
ceed in  Berlin  or  elsewhere  in  Europe  with- 
out a  direct  confrontation  with  the  United 
States." 

In  the  event  of  a  truly  major  Soviet  attack, 
not  even  310,000  U.S.  troops  plus  the  NATO 
allies'  forces  would  be  sufficient  to  thwart  It. 
But  both  sides  recognize  that  an  assault  of 
stich  proportions  Is  likely  to  evoke  a  nuclear 
response. 

Psychological  reasons  prevented  us  from 
making  a  major  cut  In  our  European  forces 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  Russian  takeover  in 
Czechoslovakia  last  year.  But  that  should  not 
deter  us  from  effecting  the  cut  this  year.  If 
anything,  our  non-response  to  the  Czech  in- 
vasion simply  reinforces  the  reality  learned 
in  Hungary  In  1965 — that  the  United  States 
is  not  about  to  send  troops  into  Eastern  Eu- 
rope no  matter  what  the  Soviet  provocation. 
Realistically,  we  could  cut  back  to  a  total 
of  125,000  troops  in  Europe  plus  50,000  at 
home  earmarked  for  NATO  contingencies, 
and  cut  by  one-fourth  the  air  power  assigned 
to  the  European  theater  (a  McNamara  com- 
parison shows  that  NATO  air  forces  can  de- 
liver a  payload  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  their  Warsaw  Pact  counter- 
parts). Altogether,  these  reductions  would 
annually  save  about  $1.5  billion. 

The  final  two  programs  of  questionable 
value — the  SAGE-Alr  Defense  Command  sys- 
tem and  the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system-share  some  common  characteristics. 
Both  are  defensive,  in  an  age  when  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  rests  on  offensive  missile 
strength.  Both  encompass  a  detection  func- 
tion and  an  intercept  guidance  function. 
And  numerous  technical  experts  express 
serious  doubts  about  the  potential  opera- 
tional effectiveness  of  either. 

SAGE  represents  yesteryear's  attempt  to 
defend  against  the  Soviet  version  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Command.  It  is  widely  conceded 
that  the  Soviets  have  grounded  their  bomber 
development  efforts  and  no  longer  pose  their 
primary  strategic  threat  In  this  area.  None- 
theless we  persist  In  trying  to  further  refine 
our  bomber  defenses,  when  In  fact  we  have 
already  achieved  a  satisfactory  capability  In 
the  detection  sphere.  Moreover,  SAGE's  role 
as  a  guide  to  Interceptor  pilots  is  rather 
superfluous,  given  Its  Imperfections  and  our 
primary  reliance  on  a  stro;ig  offensive  de- 
terrent. Some  reductions  have  already  been 
effected  In  the  Air  Defense  Command,  but 
conversion  from  a  full  defensive  system  to 
purely  a  warning  system  ought  to  save  $600 
million  annually. 

If  SAGE  Is  intended  to  sustain  a  mostly 
futile  yesteryear  system,  the  Sentinel  ABM 
represents  a  misguided  attempt  to  provide 
protection  tomorrow.  Against  the  destructive 
power  of  the  missile,  our  best  defense  Is  a 
good  offense.  Particularly  tragic  Is  the  stag- 
gering cost  of  a  full-blown  "thin"  Sentinel 
system.  Because  It  is  so  expensive,  and  the 
work  is  therefore  parceled  out  to  many  Con- 
gressional districts,  many  politicians  have 
favored  it.  It  therefore  may  be  difficult  to 
stop  before  we  have  spent  $40  billion.  How- 
ever, the  Sentinel  program  faces  increasingly 
fervent  Opposition  In  the  Senate  this  year — 
partly  because  residents  in  four  cities  where 
ABM  sites  are  being  developed  have  objected 
so  loudly. 

Sentinel  would  make  some  sense  If  it  truly 
promised  blanket  protection  against  strategic 
offensive  missiles.  But  it  doesn't.  As  Secre- 
tary McNamara  said  in  a  speech  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 18  months  ago:  ".  .  .  any  such  system 
can  rather  obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy 
simply  sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
dummy  warheads,  than  there  are  defensive 
missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them." 

Secretary  McNamara  opposed  the  Sentinel, 
but  President  Johnson  overruled  him  and 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  program.  Today 
we  are  on  the  road  toward  building  a  $6 
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billion  ABM  system,  oetenslbly  for  protection 
agfklnat  Chinese  missiles — as  yet  undeve- 
loped— should  Peking  miscalculate  our  po- 
tential response  and  attack  us. 

It  seems  unrealistic  not  to  expect  the 
Soviets  to  perceive  the  $5  billion  "thin"  Sen- 
tinel aa  a  first  stage  In  a  $40  billion  "thick" 
defense  against  themaelvea.  Senator  Richard 
B  Russell  (D-Ga.)  said  aa  much  last  year 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee:  ".  .  .  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  this  Is  a  first  step  In  a  defense  system 
against  an  atomic  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union."  Tet  all  seven  of  the  men  who  have 
served  over  the  past  decade  In  the  Jobs  of 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President  or  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering  In  the  Defense 
Department  have  recommended  against  de- 
ployment of  a  "thick"  ABM  system  designed 
to  protect  our  population  against  a  Soviet 
attack. 

By  halting  the  Sentinel  now.  before  It 
acquires  Irreversible  momentum,  we  could 
save  91.8  billion  this  year,  not  to  mention 
vastly  larger  sums  during  the  next  decade. 

The  Items  above  do  not  exhaust  the  list 
of  things  to  cut — there  are  other  savings  to 
be  made  In  such  areas  as  mapping  operations, 
the  reaeTTe  forces,  logistics — but  the  total 
here  wttr  serve  aa  a  start.  It  amounts  to: 
Total  savings.  $9,276,000,000. 
n 

If  all  these  Pentagon  budget  cuts  are  so 
obvious,  why  didn't  the  coat-conscious  Mc- 
Namara  regime  puab  them  through?  Did 
the  Whiz  Kids  fall?  Were  they  really  try- 
ing? I  think  a  fair  assessment  would  have 
to  conclude  that  they  were  trying  hard  but 
were  only  partly  successful,  for  five  basic 
reasons. 

First.  McNamara's  Band  was  greatly  out- 
numbered by  experienced  adversaries 
bound  together  by  a  shared  goal — more 
and  bigger  military  programs.  All  the  ele- 
ments In  this  mlUtary-lndustrlal-Congres- 
slonal  complex  are  served  by  an  enlarged 
defense  budget,  though  their  motivations 
are  different.  Industry  wants  greater  sales 
and  profits.  The  military  wants  expanded 
power,  plus  the  assurance  that  they  will 
be  on  the  forefront  of  technology.  Congress- 
men respond  to  pressure  from  contractrs 
and  military  employees  in  their  districts,  and 
those  on  the  military  committees  yearn 
for  the  prestige  and  power  that  comes 
from  presiding  over  a  bigger  slice  of  the 
federal  pie.  The  combination  made  life  dif- 
ficult even  for  a  man  as  strong  and  coxira- 
geous  as  Robert  McNamara. 

Second.  In  selecting  systems  to  analyze 
for  effectiveness,  the  Whiz  Kids  chose  to 
concentrate  on  the  relatively  uncluttered 
strategic  programs  Instead  of  digging  into 
such  fat  and  messy  activities  as  we  have 
catalogued  here.  Within  their  selected 
framework,  they  generally  performed  tech- 
nically sound,  objective  initial  analyses. 
Once  they  arrived  at  a  position,  however, 
they  too  often  "overdef ended"  their  con- 
clusions: that  Is,  they  were  unwilling  to 
reassess  them  against  subsequent  cost  ex- 
perience, technological  advances,  or  a 
changing  International  political  environ- 
ment. For  example,  the  current  structuring 
of  our  programmed  alrllft/seallft  needs 
emanates  from  a  carefully  developed  linear 
programming  model.  This  model  attaches 
a  high  value  to  rapid  deployment,  stemming 
from  an  early  1960's  Europe- oriented  study 
which  showed  high  benefits  in  terms  of 
political  bargaining  power  and  casualty 
minimization.  This  analysis  still  makes  good 
sense  In  Europe,  but  now  appears  grossly 
mis-applied  In  Asia.  Tet  nothing  has  been 
done  to  revise  the  high  value  placed  on 
rapid  deployment.  Such  a  change  would 
point  to  a  different  desired  mix  of  airlift 
and  seallft. 

Third,  the  Defense  Department's  budget 
review  process  concedes  too  much  at  the  be- 
ginning. Last  year's  budgeted  amounts  are 


generally  taken  by  everyone  as  this  year's 
starting  points.  This  practice  Ignores  the  pos- 
sibility that  fat  crept  Into  preceding  budgets 
or  that  some  of  last  year's  activities  are  now 
outmoded.  Consider,  for  example,  the  subject 
of  training.  In  which  the  armed  services  have 
been  pioneering  for  years  by  applying  new 
technology  to  education.  This  area  should  be 
a  prime  candidate  for  frequent  review  from 
the  ground  up  (what  the  managers  call 
"zero-base"  budgeting).  Rather,  the  Defense 
Department  budgeting  process  virtually  con- 
cedes last  year's  amount  and  focuses  on 
whatever  Incremental  changes  have  been  re- 
quested. The  result,  of  course.  Is  higher  budg- 
ets, with  past  errors  compounded  year  after 
year. 

A  fourth  limitation  also  derives  from  the 
planning  and  budgeting  system.  Discussions 
about  the  desirable  level  of  various  forces 
are  conducted  In  terms  of  numbers  of 
things — nUsslles,  carriers,  fighter  wings.  This 
flows  naturally  out  of  Intelligence  estimates 
of  enemy  forces  and  subsequent  analyses  of 
how  much  counterforce  the  United  States 
needs  to  nullify  them.  Approval  Is  then  given 
to  the  Air  Force  to  buy  40  more  fighters  or 
the  Navy  to  buy  four  more  submarines,  each 
with  specified  capabilities.  But  carrying  out 
such  purchases  is  not  like  walking  Into  an 
automobile  showroom  and  asking  for  a  yel- 
low Plymouth  Belvedere  sedan  with  power 
steering.  As  a  subnuu-lne  Is  built,  many  un- 
anticipated choices  present  tbemselvta;  they 
Involve  different  levels  of  effectiveness  or  con- 
venience for  different  levels  of  dollars.  In- 
evitably the  generals  and  admirals  want  to 
buy  as  much  capability  as  possible;  It  Is  al- 
most always  more  than  Is  required  to  meet 
the  threat.  For  want  of  adequate  follow-up 
by  top  procurement  officials,  the  generals 
often  have  their  way. 

Finally,  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau have  shied  from  making  public  any 
meaningful  comparisons  between  military 
and  domestic  programs.  Systems  analysis,  the 
technique  that  alms  to  measure  the  relative 
national  worth  of  results  obtained  from  al- 
ternative programs,  cannot  precisely  com- 
pare the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  highly 
diverse  activities.  Tet  Inexact  as  such  com- 
parisons may  be.  the  Budget  Bureau  does 
make  them  and  present  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time.  If  the  President,  for 
his  part,  were  to  discuss  national  priorities 
more  frequently  and  candidly  with  the  pub- 
lic, then  Congressmen  might  be  less  likely 
to  base  their  judgments  on  the  only  other 
available  view — that  the  present  balance  of 
activities  Is  about  right. 

The  present  balance  of  activities  Is  any- 
thing but  right.  Unmet  national  concerns 
for  human  opportunity  and  the  quality  of 
life  require  an  Investment  even  larger  than 
the  amoiint  that  would  be  freed  If  all  of  the 
Pentagon  reforms  outlined  In  this  rsport  were 
carried  out. 

Perhaps  the  clearest,  most  thorough  de- 
lineation of  these  high-prlorlty  social  needs 
Is  found  In  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  To  re- 
dress root  causes  of  despair  and  frustration, 
the  Commission  recommended  a  long  series 
of  measures  which.  If  enacted  In  full,  would 
cost  between  913  billion  and  $18  billion  a 
year  over  their  first  several  years. 

The  only  way  to  begin  addressing  these 
imfilled  needs  Is  to  take  money  away  from 
Pentagon  programs  that  must  rank  lower  on 
any  rational  national-priority  scale.  Exam- 
ples provide  compelling  support  for  this  argu- 
ment. We  have  such  choices  as: 

Funding  the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory — 
or  providing  Upward  Bound  summer  courses 
for  the  600.000  additional  ghetto  students 
who  have  the  potential  to  go  to  college: 

Spending  this  years  Sentinel  funds — or 
training  510.000  more  hard-core  unem- 
ployed; 

Continuing  to  operate  one  of  the  marginal 
tactical    aircraft    carriers — or    training    and 


supporting  20,000  more  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers.; 

Maintaining  our  full  troop  complement  In 
Europe — or  diverting  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion to  each  of  150  Model  Cities. 

PernUttlng  excessive  contractor  costs  to 
flourish  unchecked — or  providing  Head  Start 
education  for  2.250,000  more  children,  plus 
enough  school  lunches  to  feed  20  million 
children  for  a  whole  year. 

These  alternatives  are  real  and  Immediate. 
They  do  not  represent  wishful  dreaming.  The 
choices  are  up  to  Mr.  Nixon,  to  the  Congress, 
and  ultimately  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  state  again 
my  conviction  that  the  ABM-Sentinel 
system  should  be  deferred  pending  early 
talks  with  the  Soviets  on  slowing  down 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  obtaining  ver- 
ifiable agreement  not  to  build  a  new 
generation  of  defensive  and  offensive 
missiles. 

Indications  are  that  the  Soviets  are 
interested,  indeed,  quite  Interested,  in 
having  these  talks  now,  before  major 
decisions  are  set  in  train  in  either  coun- 
try. I  am  hopeful  that  the  administra- 
tion will  undertake  the  necessary  diplo- 
matic footwork  now  and  following  the 
President's  trip  to  Europe  to  encourage 
these  vital  talks  while  there  is  yet  time. 

The  Department  of  Defense  originally 
Intended  the  Sentinel  to  be  a  defense 
against  the  sophisticated  Chinese  mis- 
siles of  the  1980's.  However,  as  Jerome 
Weisner,  provost  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  former  sci- 
ence adviser  to  President  Kennedy,  said : 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Sentinel  system 
.  .  .  does  not  show  that  Sentinel  would  pro- 
vide protection  against  Chinese  nuclear 
weapons  for  very  long  unless  we  make  some 
unbelievably  naive  assumptions  about  the 
Chinese — that  they  do  not  have  access  to  our 
journals  and  newspapers,  for  example,  or 
that  they  are  simply  not  thinking  people. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  Sentinel  is  even 
less  clear  since  its  deployment  is  being 
suggested  as  a  lever  to  be  used  in  bar- 
gaining with  the  Soviets. 

In  fact,  however,  these  rationalizations 
are  both  meaningless  and  the  latter 
counter-producing  tiecause  moving  for- 
ward on  a  thin  missile  system  now  may 
well  encourage  the  military  in  Moscow 
to  stimulate  exi>ansion  of  Its  offensive 
arsenal,  thereby  beginning  a  progression 
of  escalation  that  neither  Government 
will  be  able  to  stop.  If  either  or  both 
countries  start  a  major  new  generation 
of  missiles  it  could  confirm  the  hard- 
liners in  the  Presidium,  rlgidify  the  di- 
plomatic atmosphere,  and  reduce  diplo- 
matic options  generally. 

The  cost,  of  course,  could  devastate 
any  plans  for  appropriations  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  cities  here  at  home  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  year-old  and  largely 
unheeded  recommendations  of  the  Riot 
Commission  report.  The  Initial  price  of 
the  expanded  ABM  system  is  now  esti- 
mated at  well  over  $10  billion  and  could 
lead  to  an  eventual  expenditure  In  excess 
of  $100  biUion. 

Many  voices  will  be  raised  In  support 
of  the  ABM  by  the  military-industrial 
complex  but  I  strongly  believe  that  this  is 
the  time  to  move  the  v/orld  away  from 
the  risks  of  nuclear  confrontation.  Fur- 
ther, article  VI  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  soon  to  be  taken  up 
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by  the  Senate  states  that  the  nuclear 
powers  will  undertake  "to  pursue  nego- 
tiations in  good  faith  on  effective  meas- 
ures relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nu- 
clear disarmament."  As  Senator  Gore 
pointed  out,  for  the  United  States  to  as- 
sent to  the  treaty  and  at  the  same  time 
to  build  a  defensive  missile  system  would 
be  an  act  of  Inconsistency  evidencing 
very  little  good  faith.  This  is  the  time  to 
move  instead  toward  negotiations  and 
to  give  a  much  higher  priority  to  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  needs — education, 
jobs,  decent  hotising.  adequate  health 
care,  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities. 

Concern  over  national  security  must 
not  create  an  obsession  with  hardware 
and  the  trappings  of  destruction  in  the 
backyards  of  our  citizens.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's current  review  of  the  ABM  pro- 
gram give  seerching  consideration  to  its 
necessity,  instead  of  simply  its  location, 
and  that  any  decision  be  deferred  pend- 
ing talks  with  the  Soviets  which  I  very 
much  hope  will  lead  to  agreement. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
deploy  an  antl-ballistlc-missile  system  is 
one  that  understandably  should  concern 
all  Americans.  The  course  followed  by 
the  United  States  on  this  crucial  question 
could  well  determine  the  future  course 
of  world  events.  And  in  this  awesome 
nuclear  age  our  decision  could  determine 
whether  or  not  the  human  race  is  to 
survive. 

I  might  also  note  I  have  an  Interest 
in  this  issue  that  comes  closer  to  home. 
Sands  Points,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  which 
is  in  the  Third  Congressional  District  is 
under  consideration  as  a  possible  ABM 
site  and  thus  the  decision  on  deployment 
will  Immediately  and  directly  affect  my 
constituency. 

Recognizing  the  great  moment  at- 
tached to  a  decision  on  the  ABM,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  discussion 
which  I  trust  will  be  the  first  of  many 
such  discussions  in  the  Congress  on 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system. 

To  date  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  failed  to  provide  substantial  evi- 
dence that  deployment  of  an  ABM  will 
provide  security  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional Interests.  The  ultimate  criterion 
of  a  decision  on  the  ABM  must  be  our 
national  security  and  scientific  data  dis- 
proves the  so-called  effect  of  the  ABM. 
The  simple  and  disturbing  fact  is  that 
an  ABM  system  will  not  defend  the 
people  of  this  Nation  against  sophisti- 
cated weapons  already  possessed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  within  the  grasp  of 
Communist  China. 

The  ABM  is  a  boondoggle  that  will 
create  unjustified  confidence  among  the 
American  people.  This  could,  in  turn, 
bring  about  support  for  a  more  aggres- 
sive foreign  policy  In  the  false  belief  that 
the  United  States  enjoys  some  kind  of 
immunity  from  nuclear  attack. 

The  ABM  will  not  provide  that  Im- 
munity and  appears  to  be  a  convenient 
device  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex to  absorb  the  reduction  in  defense 
spending  that  will  accompany  a  decrease 
in  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  General  Elsen- 


hower, in  his  eloquent  farewell  as  Pres- 
ident, made  a  strong  plea  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  wary  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex.  That  plea  should  be  re- 
membered time  and  again  as  we  discuss 
proposals  for  an  ABM, 

There  are  other  reasons  to  oppose  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  at  this 
time: 

Deployment  of  the  ABM  by  the  United 
States  could  involve  us  in  an  escalating 
arms  race  and  prevent  needed  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  lim- 
itations. 

The  high  cost  of  the  ABM,  a  minimum 
of  $10  billion  for  a  thin  line  and  as  much 
as  $100  billion  for  a  thick  line,  would 
not  provide  any  meaningful  improve- 
ment in  our  defensive  posture. 
'  I  believe  the  information  available 
thus  far  makes  a  compelling  argument 
against  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  UDAUj.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  we  sit  in 
this  Chamber  today  it  is  awful  to  realize 
that  we  could  be  playing  out  one  of  the 
final  acts  in  our  Nation's  history — in- 
deed, in  the  history  of  what  we  know  as 
modem  civilization.  I  hope  and  pray  this 
is  not  the  case.  I  trust  it  is  not  the  case. 
But  I  base  my  confidence,  in  part,  on  the 
assumption  that  President  Nixon  will 
not  accede  to  pressures  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  segments  of  the  defense 
Industry  to  resume  work  on  the  Sentinel 
anti-ballistic-mlssile  system. 

These  are  strong  words,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  merely  indicate  the  depth  of  my 
convictions  in  this  matter.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  a  decision  by  this  administra- 
tion to  resume  construction  of  the  Senti- 
nel system  could  lead  to  a  new  and  un- 
controllable spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  end  result 
of  that  process  could  be  nuclear  war,  not 
between  China  and  the  United  States, 
but  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  And  I  believe  such  a  war 
would  bring  about  the  total  destruction 
of  our  society,  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  of  many  of  the  nations  with 
which  these  superpowers  are  allied.  In 
short,  it  would  be  the  end  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  modem  civilization.  It  would  be  a 
calamity  of  such  proportions  that,  just 
possibly,  there  might  never  be  a  history 
book  to  record  it. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  in  such  sweep- 
ing terms,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  frighten 
anyone  but  to  drive  home  a  point  that 
seems  to  be  missed  by  many  people  to- 
day. That  is  simply  this:  War  has 
changed,  not  just  a  little,  but  completely. 
It  Is  nonsense  to  use  the  old  terms  of 
bravery  and  courage  and  national  pride 
and  apply  them  to  nuclear  war.  It  is 
suicidal  to  talk  about  defense  against 
enemy  attack  and  have  your  people  as- 
sume that  any  meaningful  defense  is 
possible. 

Many  people  still  talk  glibly  about  the 
"next  war,"  as  though  this  would  be  just 
another  war  like  all  past  wars — painful 
and  costly,  perhaps,  but  something  to  be 
endured  and  beyond  which  life  could  still 
continue. 

Even  President  Nixon,  for  one  brief 
moment  on  inauguration  night,  caught 


himself  thinking  in  the  old  terms.  He  re- 
called dancing  to  the  music  of  Guy  Lom- 
bardo  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
said  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  after 
the  "next  war."  I  do  not  criticize  him 
for  it — anyone  could  make  such  a  slip — 
but  it  served  to  dramatize  the  kind  of 
mental  adjustment  we  all  must  achieve 
if  we  are  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
world  of  the  1970's.  If  we  value  human 
society.  If  we  attach  importance  to  5,000 
years  of  history  and  to  the  future  of  the 
human  race,  we  cannot  talk  about  the 
"next  war."  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

For  this  reason  I  was  greatly  relieved 
when  the  administration  on  February  6 
announced  it  was  ordering  a  temporary 
halt  in  construction  work  on  the  Senti- 
nel system  pending  a  review  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  I  was  not  heartened  a 
few  days  later  when  Secretary  Laird  in- 
dicated he  expected  construction  to  re- 
sume. I  believe  resumption  of  work  on 
this  missile  would  be  a  disaster.  And  I 
look  to  President  Nixon  to  see  that  this 
does  not  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  such  matters  as  this 
the  point  is  made,  all  too  often,  that  or- 
dinary citizens,  and  even  Members  of 
Congress,  cannot  have  all  the  facts. 
Therefore,  the  military  must  be  trusted 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Surely,  this  argu- 
ment must  raise  a  few  eyebrows  in  view 
of  the  succession  of  mistakes,  miscalcu- 
lations, and  blunders  associated  with  our 
war  in  Vietnam,  all  on  the  best  military 
advice.  Choices  between  Sprin^eld  rifles 
and  carbines  may  be  the  proper  business 
of  the  military  experts,  but  choices  be- 
tween war  and  peace,  life  and  death, 
existence  and  annihilation,  are  choices 
that  can  only  be  made  by  the  American 
people  as  a  whole.  It  is  time  that  issues 
of  this  nature,  affecting  the  lives  and 
futures  of  all  of  us,  are  dealt  with  openly 
and  honestly  and  fully. 

In  his  book,  "Thirteen  Days,"  the  late 
Robert  Kennedy  told  of  the  advice  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  That  advice  was  to  launch  a  mili- 
tary attack  on  Cuba,  even  though  that 
would  mean  the  loss  of  many  Russian 
lives  and  threaten  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  another  occasion,  Senator  Kennedy 
wrote,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  told  him  he  believed  the  United 
States  should  make  a  preventive  attack 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  fur- 
ther evidences,  if  more  are  needed,  that 
decisions  like  these  carmot  be  left  solely 
to  our  so-called  military  experts. 

At  this  moment  in  time  some  of  our 
military  experts  are  telling  us  that  a 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mlssile  system 
could  protect  this  country  totally  from 
the  threat  of  Chinese  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  This  is  nonsense.  Any- 
one remotely  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  problem  faced  by  the  attacker,  as 
opposed  to  the  problem  faced  by  the  de- 
fender, will  know  that  this  claim  cannot 
be  supported. 

Prof.  George  Rathjens,  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  in  a  paper 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  makes  this  ob- 
servation: 
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It  must  b«  borne  In  mind  that  the  offense 
can  chooee  any  target  on  which  to  concen- 
trate Its  attack:  the  defense  must  defend 
aU. 

Obviously  a  thin  ABM  system  will  not 
do  the  job.  And  even  a  complete  ABM 
system,  covering  all  areas  fiilly,  could 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  Chinese 
missile  reaching  its  target.  Thus,  there  Is 
no  way,  in  his  Judgment,  that  the  United 
States  could  deny  to  China  some  of  the 
bargaining  power  Its  nuclear  missile 
threat  poses. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  Sentinel  system 
could  never  be  tested  once  in  place,  I 
believe  it  would  be  the  highest  folly  to 
proceed  to  build  such  a  system  and.  in 
the  process,  trigger  a  new  and  exceed- 
ingly costly  arms  race. 

Since  the  first  rush  to  build  intercon- 
tinental missiles  in  the  late  1950's  and 
early  1960's  the  world  has  enjoyed  a 
period  of  relative  stability  in  nuclear 
arms.  -While  the  United  States  had  con- 
siderably more  nuclear  strength  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  each  nation  knew  it  had 
the  "assured  destruction  capability" 
needed  to  stay  any  aggressive  act  by  the 
other.  No  matter  what  happened,  we 
knew  we  had  weapons  we  could  rain  on 
the  Soviet  Union  if  it  attacked  us.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  enjoyed  the  same  cer- 
tainty. 

Now.  however,  this  stability  Is  chal- 
lenged, and  curiously  enough  the  Initia- 
tive for  a  new  spiral  In  the  arms  race 
is  coming,  not  from  the  Soviet  Union  but 
from  the  United  States.  We  have  based 
our  decisions  on  the  most  questionable 
suppositions  concerning  the  military 
plans  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese. 
We  have  started  building  a  new  genera- 
tion of  missiles,  with  multiple.  tarRetable 
warheads,  to  counter  what  we  thought 
was  to  be  an  tustl-balllstic-missile  system, 
only  to  discover  that  It  Is  apparently  an 
antiaircraft  system.  And  we  have  started 
an  ABM  system  of  our  own  to  counter  a 
Chinese  capability  of  the  most  minuscule 
size,  apparently  expecting  the  Russians 
to  ignore  its  existence — even  though  such 
a  system  could  alter  significantly  the  ef- 
fective strength  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  L  one  lesson  that 
past  wars  can  tell  us.  It  is  that  contending 
nations  never  ignore  the  military  prepa- 
rations of  their  adversaries.  Invariably, 
every  action  has  its  equal  and  opposite 
reaction.  To  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  stand  still  and  do  nothing 
when  we  make  a  significant  change  In  the 
balance  of  power  now  prevailing  Is  naive 
in  the  extreme. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the 
American  people  have  any  idea  of  what 
costs  are  at  stake  in  this  controversy.  I 
refer,  not  just  to  the  ultimate  costs  of 
nuclear  war.  but  to  the  funding  of  nu- 
clear arms  procurement. 

Hopefully,  this  Nation  will  see  an  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  next  year. 
When  that  occurs,  the  $30  billion  cost  of 
that  military  venture  will  begin  to  taper 
off.  and  conceivably  our  country  will  have 
some  additional  fimds  to  spend  on  the 
long-delayed  problems  plaguing  our  do- 
mestic scene.  This  will  not  be  so,  how- 
ever, if  the  advocates  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem and  other  new  nuclear  arms  have 


their  way.  The  figures  assigned  thus  far 
to  the  Sentinel  system  are  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  Billions  more  will  follow, 
not  only  to  complete  that  system  but  to 
build  all  the  other  systems  necessary  to 
respond  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  response  to  our  initiatives.  Quite 
literally,  these  costs  could  go  off  the  chart 
completely.  The  potqt  could  be  reached 
where,  for  sheer  self-preservation,  we 
would  have  to  devote  the  major  portion 
of  our  entire  Federal  budget  to  nuclear 
procurement. 

Looking  at  that  dismal  prospect,  one 
has  to  wonder  how  anyone  in  his  right 
mind  could  advocate  construction  of  a 
defense  system  to  counter  a  threat  of 
such  minor  significance  as  that  of  Com- 
munist China  in  the  1970's. 

To  those  who  say,  "Ah,  but  the  Chinese 
are  irrational;  we  caimot  trust  them 
even  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  own 
self-interest."  I  would  say  read  your  his- 
tory. Those  whom  men  and  nations  con- 
ceived as  potential  enemies  have  always 
been  accorded  subhuman,  beastly  and 
irrational  traits.  Consider  the  •yellow 
peril  ■  feared  so  long  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 
That  very  same  notion  cropped  up  only 
last  year  In  the  words  of  our  own  Secre- 
tary of  State.  To  base  a  nation's  foreign 
policy  on  such  a  bogeyman  psychology  is 
hardly  to  exercise  the  rationality  we 
claim  to  possess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  speak  for  most 
of  my  constituents  when  I  say  that  the 
Sentinel  system  must  not  be  construct- 
ed— at  least  not  until  every  conceivable 
effort  has  been  made  to  slow  down  or 
halt  the  arms  race.  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  hatting  Its  construction, 
and  I  pray  that  he  will  have  the  wisdom 
and  courage  to  make  that  decision  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther record  my  views  on  the  proposed 
construction  of  an  antl-balllstic-missile 
system,  whether  thin  or  thick,  aroimd 
the  country. 

I  have  already  made  public  pronounce- 
ment, through  the  news  media,  of  my 
very  great  fears,  on  the  information  so 
far  presented  by  the  administration  and 
Defense  Department,  that  this  proposal 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
and  the  people  throughout  the  world. 

In  summary,  my  fears  are  based  upon 
three  primary  factors  about  which  there 
are  grave  questions  that,  thus  far,  re- 
main to  be  convincingly  answered. 

The  factors  and  questions  are  inter- 
related, but  perhaps  the  first  one  should 
be — has  the  system  been  demonstrated 
to  be  technically  workable  and  militarily 
effective?  The  immediate  and  obvious 
answer  Is  that  many  eminent  and  knowl- 
edgeable scientists  do  not  believe  it  is 
technically  sound  nor  that  It  could  be 
militarily  effective  in  its  objective.  It  has 
not  been  tested  and  it  does  not  appear 
practically  possible  to  fully  test  the  sys- 
tem on  these  counts. 

The  second  question  that  calls  for  an- 
swer In  this  matter  is  whether  or  not  Its 
construction  would  aid  the  administra- 
tion in  arriving  at  arms  reduction  and 
control  agreements  with  Soviet  Russia, 
and  others,  or  whether  It  would  rather 
accelerate  a  further  and  more  tragically 


reckless  arms  production  race.  Perhaps 
no  one  but  the  Russian  leaders  them- 
selves could  answer  this  question,  but  it 
is  rather  openly  admitted  on  our  part, 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  no  certainty 
at  all  can  be  developed.  At  best.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gamble  that  would  be  very 
hard  to  justify. 

Another  question  is  whether  this  pro- 
posal is  financially  prudent  and  feasible. 
The  various  estimated  costs  of  this  sys- 
tem seem  to  range  anywhere  from  $5 
billion  to  $50  or  $80  billion.  During  this 
critical  financial  period  of  our  history, 
when  we  are  ctdling  for  valiant  efforts 
and  great  sacrifices  to  balance  the  budg- 
et and  get  back  on  a  sound  financial 
course,  an  expenditure  commitment  of 
such  vague  range  and  indefinite  limit 
cannot,  by  any  standard,  be  classified 
as  economically  prudent  or  practically 
feasible.  The  final  but  not  the  least  im- 
portant question  to  be  answered  is 
whether  the  system  is  absolutely  safe 
from  an  accidental  explosion  of  cata- 
strophic proportion.  While  we  all  know 
that  responsible  officials  would  exhaus- 
tively exert  every  technical  resource  to 
prevent  accidents,  we,  nevertheless,  must 
reflect  that  whenever  and  wherever 
human  techniques  and  energies  are  in- 
volved, there  is  hardly  ever  such  a  thing 
as  perfect  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  chal- 
lenging problem,  other  than  the  peaceful 
ending  of  the  Vietnam  war,  before  the 
coimtry  today  than  this  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  antl-balllstlc-mlssile  sys- 
tem. It  must,  therefore,  be  given  the  most 
searching  and  thorough  examination 
with  full  and  open  discussion,  for  rejec- 
tion or  resumption,  by  every  responsible 
segment  of  our  Government  and  our 
national  society.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Defense  Secretary  and  the  administra- 
tion are  reviewing  the  problem  now  and 
that  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress will  conduct  their  separate  and 
complete  inquiries  as  to  the  necessity  for 
and  feasibility  of  this  tremendous  mili- 
tary project. 

We  shall  all  be  waiting  for  the  addi- 
tional information  and  recommendations 
that  will  come  from  the  reviews  and 
inquiries  by  these  separate  sources,  but 
I  am  impelled  to  state  that  until  and 
unless  aU  the  very  grave  doubts  and 
uncertainties  that  currently  surround 
this  vitally  important  proposal  are  sat- 
isfactorily resqlved,  I  shall  be  constrained 
to  retain  my  present  conviction  that  the 
construction  of  this  system,  as  proposed, 
is  not  essential  or  prudent,  nor  would  it 
be  militarily  effective  or  accident  free. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  and 
to  those  others  who  have  sought  to  give 
us  this  fiirther  opportimity  to  discuss 
the  highly  complicated  and  complex  is- 
sues Involved  in  any  consideration  of  an 
antl-ballistlc-mlssile  system. 

I  I'egret  that  other  commitments,  this 
afternoon,  have  prevented  me  from  being 
here  to  listen  to  and  to  participate  in 
such  debate  as  has  heretofore  gone  on, 
and  I  offer  these  remarks  with  knowl- 
edge that  they  may,  therefore.  In  some 
way  be  repetitive  of  what  has  already 
been  said. 
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However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  wish  to 
express  for  the  Record  once  again  my 
very  deep  concern  about  the  wisdom  of 
going  ahead,  now,  with  the  deployment 
of  any  form  of  an  ABM  system.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  recognize  full  well  the  fact  that 
neither  I — nor  any  of  us— can  speak  to 
these  Issues  with  any  certainty,  and  this 
Is  precisely  because,  as  the  Washington 
Post  said  editorially  on  yesterday,  so 
many  of  these  issues  "fall  in  the  realm 
of  the  imknowable  at  present,"  involving 
as  they  do  ultimate  decisions  that  can- 
not "be  established  by  argumentation  or 
by  flat  assertion  or  by  the  yes-it-wlll 
versus  no-it-won't  approach." 

Then,  as  others  may  already  perhaps 
have  noted,  the  Post  went  on  to  decry 
what  it  called  "the  recurrence  of  the 
disturbing  custom  of  stating  as  certainty 
what  is  at  best  prediction  and  specula- 
tion at  this  point — that  the  limited  sys- 
tem would  or  would  not  work,  that  it  will 
or  will  not  inspire  a  new  round  of  weap- 
ons development  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  it  is  or  is  not  necessary  by  way  of 
keeping  current  with  new  technology 
that  may  be  required  to  meet  a  new  So- 
viet threat,  and  that  it  will  prove  useful 
or  the  exact  opposite  to  the  chance  of 
reaching  a  missile  limitation  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  such  an  absence  of  certainty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  must  proceed  largely  on  in- 
stinct, tempered  by  as  objective  an  anal- 
ysis of  our  present  situation — vis-a-vls 
both  Russia  and  Red  China — as  one  can 
muster. 

Proceeding  along  that  line  as  best  I 
could,  I  first  expressed  my  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  the 
actual  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  by 
my  "no"  vote — one  of  only  26  so  cast — 
against  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill  of  1968,  as  it  passed  this 
House  on  a  roUcall  vote  on  October  24, 
1967,  and  I  have  subsequently  supported 
such  moves  as  were  made  in  this  body  to 
remove  deployment  funds  from  follow- 
on  authorization  or  appropriation  bills 
dealing  with  this  subject. 

Briefly  stated,  my  position  has  been 
and  remains  one  of  believing  we  must 
proceed  with  such  additional  and  ad- 
vanced research  and  development  work 
on  such  a  system  as  those  who  are  ex- 
perts in  this  field,  and  on  whose  judg- 
ment we  must  so  heavily  rely,  advise  us 
may  be  necessary. 

But  I  have  been  and  remain  imcon- 
vinced  that  our  actual  need  for  whatever 
additional  protection  such  a  system — in 
its  present  uncertain  state  of  develop- 
ment— may  provide  us  is  such  that  we 
must  go  ahead  with  deployment  now. 

I  believe  it  to  be  Important  for  us  to 
attempt  to  keep  this  distinction  between 
research  and  development  programs  and 
the  actual  beginnings  of  deployment  of 
whatever  "thin"  or  "thinner"  system  we 
are  technologically  able  to  put  together 
now  foremost  in  our  minds. 

Keeping  that  distinction  in  perspec- 
tive, it  seems  to  me.  would  be  helpful  to 
President  Nixon  in  his  announced  am- 
bition— which  is  one  I  have  applauded — 
to  make  the  coming  era  one  of  "nego- 
tiation" rather  than  "confrontation." 

For  we  are  clearly  moving  under  our 
new  President  toward  some  form  of  dis- 


cussions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  which, 
as  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  admitted 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  other  day,  the  question 
of  deploying  an  ABM  system  will  be  a 
"big  issue,"  and  in  his  own  words  "an 
item  of  very  great  importance." 

Of  course,  it  will  be,  Mr.  Speaker — it 
could  not  be  otherwise — and  I  believe 
it  is  urgent,  if  we  are  to  grasp  this  new 
and  possibly  last  chance  at  slowing  the 
pace  of  the  senseless  arms  race,  that  we 
give  our  President  the  support  and  en- 
couragement he  may  need  to  approach 
those  pending  discussions  under  the  best 
possible  terms  for  success. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  our 
going  forward  with  deployment  of  a  very 
limited  ABM  system  now  adds  one  iota 
to  our  negotiating  strength.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  sincerity  of  those  who  have 
come  to  an  opposite  judgment  on  this 
question,  but  I  think  they  are  wrong  be- 
cause our  negotiating  strength  rests,  as 
it  will  more  and  more  in  this  age  of  com- 
plicated and  highly  advanced  weapons 
systems,  on  our  vast  and  oft-demon- 
strated technological  superiority. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  most 
surely  respect  that  facet  of  our  overall 
strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  at  least  tem- 
porary restraint  in  refraining  from  put- 
ing  into  being  an  ABM  system  of  doubt- 
ful value  that  could  have  the  appear- 
ance— though  probably  not  the  sub- 
stance— of  tipping  the  present  nuclear 
balance  between  ourselves  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  ought  to  demonstrate  to 
Russia's  leaders,  as  to  the  world,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say — nor  can 
anyone  say — what  the  Russian  response 
to  this  might  be,  but  if  we  are  to  have 
a  chance  to  earn  the  title  of  peacemaker, 
which  is  something  Mr.  Nixon  in  his 
splendid  inaugural  address  said  is  "the 
greatest  honor  history  can  bestow,"  then 
I  think  it  behooves  us  to  run  the  risks 
incidental,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  our 
attempting  to  find  out. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  a  genuine  top-level  re- 
view of  the  proposed  Sentinel  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system  be  undertaken.  In  my 
judgment,  the  very  serious  questions 
raised  by  the  proposed  deployment  of  this 
new  weapons  system  require  that  we  in 
the  Congress  give  our  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  technical,  the  political,  the 
military  and  the  economic  issues  ix)sed 
by  this  new  undertaking.  I  believe  that  at 
the  present  time  adequate  answers  are 
not  available,  and  therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise,  imprudent  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  proceed  toward  an- 
other spiral  in  the  arms  race  at  this 
particular  time. 

It  is  in  no  way  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
achievement,  or  the  ingenuity,  or  the 
technical  capacity  of  the  American  scien- 
tific community  to  suggest  that  the  tech- 
nical limitations  involved  in  designing 
and  testing  a  missile  that  can  find  and 
destroy  another  missile  are  great  indeed. 
In  fact,  a  substantial  body  of  opinion  in 
the  scientific  community  holds  that  such 
a  missile  is  technically  unfeasible. 

In  my  view,  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Sentinel  system  has  a  dimension  that 


has  not  been  adequately  explored.  And 
like  the  technical  limitations,  this  too, 
cautions  further  investigation  and  delib- 
eration before  a  deployment  decision  is 
made. 

The  security  of  our  Nation  surely  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  degree  to  which  we 
can  imderstand,  live  with,  and  work  to- 
ward a  mutual  reduction  in  tensions  with 
our  adversaries,  as  it  does  on  maintain- 
ing our  military  strength  at  a  level  where 
no  adversary  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  in  destruction  of  human  life  and  so- 
ciety that  would  surely  follow  a  nuclear 
attack  on  this  country.  These  are,  I  sug- 
gest, the  two  sides  of  a  balance  involved 
in  our  security. 

In  addition  to  very  possibly  encourag- 
ing another  round  in  the  arms  race,  de- 
ployment at  this  particular  time  may 
well  cost  us  our  security  in  yet  another 
respect — that  of  lost  opportunities  for 
meaningful  disarmament  discussion.  In 
my  judgment,  this  can  best  be  fostered 
by  withholding  a  final  decision  on  Sen- 
tinel deployment  until  we  can  at  least 
make  some  test  of  the  Russians'  good 
faith  in  arms  negotiations. 

Finally,  in  times  when  the  problems  of 
our  Nation  demand  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  the  tax  dollar,  legislators  have, 
I  believe,  a  special  responsibility  to  be 
certain  we  are  buying  real  security  with 
defense  dollars,  not  false  security  or  even 
worse,  less  security.  The  sums  we  are 
talking  about  are  truly  astronomical.  For 
the  "thin"  system,  costs  have  been  esti- 
mated in  excess  of  $6  billion.  For  the 
"thick"  system  which  several — including 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara — have 
advised  against,  costs  would  be  well  over 
$50  billion. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  turn  its  at- 
tention to  the  Sentinel  system.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  our  attention  should  be  marked 
by  careful,  calm  and  conscientious  de- 
liberation so  that  our  most  crucial  na- 
tional interest — that  of  self-preserva- 
tion— can  be  most  effectively  served. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  argu- 
ments for  the  Sentinel  antiballistic 
missile  resemble  a  piece  of  clay — squeezed 
first  into  one  shape  or  another — sold  to 
the  American  public  first  as  a  defense 
against  a  potential  Chinese  nuclear  at- 
tack; then  as  protection  against  an  acci- 
dental missile  fired  from  any  country; 
and  more  recently,  as  a  defense  against 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

Since  its  proponents  can  not  provide 
data  to  indicate  its  effectiveness,  they 
instead  describe  an  impressive  list  of 
negotlatory  wedges  with  the  Soviet  Union 
open  to  us  if  the  ABM  system  is  pursued. 
The  fact  that  proof  or  even  substantial 
likelihood  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem is  overlooked  in  the  process  does  not 
bother  them. 

Even  if  one  were  satisfied  with  its 
effectiveness,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
overwhelm  such  a  defense  simply  by 
building  up  its  own  offensive  strength. 
As  Prof.  Jerome  Weisner  has  pointed 
out: 

Some  weapons  systems  are  obsolete  In  their 
conception  and  I  think  this  Is  probably  true 
for  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  system. 

No  missile  defense  system  can  be  really 
effective  because  any  enemy  can  buy  of- 
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fenslve  missile  strength  much  cheaper 
ttian  defense  measures  can  be  taken 
against  them.  Indulging  ourselves  in  the 
Illusion  of  missile  defense  fools  no  one. 
protects  no  one  and  helps  no  one  but 
those  with  vested  interests  in  an  inflated 
military  budget. 

We  should,  instead,  devote  our  energies 
In  this  field  to  achieving  a  mutual  reduc- 
tion, with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  ulti- 
mately with  China,  of  overall  offensive 
weapons  systems.  Devotion  to  disarma- 
ment should  replace  our  fervor  for  new 
and  belter  weapons. 

Ironically,  we  have  witnessed  millions 
of  public  dollars  spent  by  the  military  on 
conditioning  the  public  to  support  the 
system — millions  spent  on  the  system 
before  It  goes  beyond  the  design  state. 
Exploitation  of  the  national  feeling  of 
insecurity  Is  the  purpose  of  this  promo- 
tion campaign.  Defense  projects  are  en- 
dowed with  that  familiar  and  special 
label  .••"This  Is  holy,  do  not  disturb."  But 
the  d«?ployment  of  this  system  would 
actually  Increase  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  by  adding  fuel  to  the  arms  race. 

The  real  doubts  as  to  the  military  value 
of  this  project,  coupled  with  the  pro- 
jected monetary  cost — probably  as  much 
as  10  times  the  early  estimates — are 
serious  considerations.  But  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  fallibility  of  the  pro- 
posed system  and  the  monetary  cost  are 
the  dangers  of  an  ever-escalating  arms 
race.  Where  will  it  end?  The  Soviet 
Union  will  increase  offensive  capability 
and  we  will  be  faced  with  the  need  to 
add  to  both  our  defensive  and  offensive 
systems.  One  move  cancels  out  the  other 
and  the  stakes  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  We  must  put  a  halt  to  this  spiral 
now — by  understanding  and  accepting 
the  judgment  that  the  real  defense 
against  the  Soviet  Union  missile  system 
is  our  overwhelming  capacity  to  deter 
the  possible  use  of  that  system  and  not 
the  development  of  new  and  more  fantas- 
tic defense  systems  which  ultimately 
cannot  defend. 

The  bases  planned  In  the  most  thickly 
populated  centers  of  the  Nation  pose  a 
grave  menace  to  city  residents.  Innocent 
civilians  could  be  the  victims  of  an  acci- 
dental explosion  and  their  cities  the  vic- 
tims of  a  further  increase  of  the  already 
bloated  military  presence  around  us. 

Many  important  issues  are  also  as- 
sociated with  that  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem— such  as  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  between  military  and  domes- 
tic programs.  The  money  slotted  for  the 
Sentinel  system  should  be  channeled  into 
rebuilding  our  cities — providing  Amer- 
icans with  a  quality  education,  medical 
care,  and  a  decent  job  and  place  to  live. 

The  insatiability  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment for  new  projects,  cloaked  in  the 
guise  of  protecting  our  national  security, 
is  disturbing.  We  must  maintain  a  clear 
perspective  of  the  domestic,  military,  and 
diplomatic  implications  of  the  Sentinel 
system — and,  in  my  judgment,  the  Sen- 
tinel system  should  be  rejected  on  all 
counts. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  sources  of  tension  in  our  society  to- 
day is  the  awareness  that  we  constantly 
live  on  the  brink  of  thermonuclear  war. 
This  awareness  Is  heightened  in  Interna- 


tional crises,  such  as  the  Berlin  wall,  the 
Arab-Israel  wars,  the  approach  to  the 
Chinese  border  during  the  Korean  war, 
the  Cuban  missile  deployment,  and  the 
Puebto  incident.  At  these  times  sober 
Americans  reflect  on  the  Armageddon 
that  a  false  step  or  a  miscalculation 
might  bring. 

We  live  our  daily  lives  with  this  aware- 
ness submerged  below  the  Immediate 
concerns.  We  have  learned,  as  Americans 
did  on  the  frontier,  to  live  with  the  dan- 
ger of  the  thermonuclear  age.  But  if 
there  Is  any  doubt  that  the  awareness 
and  concern  is  there,  one  has  only  to 
watch  a  central  telephone  switchboard 
light  up  when  there  is  a  loud  explosion 
In  one  of  our  towns  or  cities.  People  want 
to  know  If  it  was  the  bomb.  So  far,  the 
answer  hasbec*:i    No." 

There  was  a  brief  period  following  the 
Second  World  War  when  we  did  not  face 
this  threat.  We  emerged  from  that  con- 
flict as  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
on  earth.  We  had  a  nuclear  monopoly. 
We  were  confldent  that  we  could  resist 
any  aggression  that  an  enemy  might 
launch  against  us.  This  was  a  brief,  and 
in  some  sense,  misleading  Interlude. 

Our  nuclear  monopoly  was  misleading 
because  it  still  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that 
we  can  achieve  some  perfect  defense  in 
today's  complex  world.  Americans  are  led 
by  what  was  a  very  unique  period  to 
search  for  an  ironclad  assurance  that  our 
country  will  be  safe.  Unfortunately,  this 
assurance  is  not  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility. We  must  live  with  the  awareness 
that  there  is  no  perfect  defense — there 
is  no  totally  secure  way  of  life. 

This  coexistence  with  danger  is  not 
new.  Our  forefathers  lived  with  the  con- 
stant threat  of  Indian  raids  on  the 
frontier.  We  were  unable  to  defend  our 
Capital,  WashinKton.  against  the  British 
in  1812.  Our  border  States  suffered  griev- 
ously during  the  Civil  War  for  neither 
Federal  nor  Confederate  armies  could 
guarantee  safety.  In  World  War  I  our 
shipping  was  attacked  on  the  high  seas. 
And  Pearl  Harbor  illustrated  the  falli- 
bilities of  our  defenses.  We  understood, 
however,  that  we  could  live  with  this 
danger  if  we  took  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  see  that  we  had  a  reasonable 
level  of  security. 

The  nuclear  era  is  different  in  kind, 
perhaps.  Ijecause  of  the  numbers  of 
casualties  that  would  accompany  a  con- 
flict. Military  strategists  debate  defense 
systems  that  would  involve  120  million 
versus  30  or  40  million  dead  Americans. 
But  the  underlying  truth  Is  that  most 
Americans  cannot  imagine  1  million 
dead — much  less  40  or  120  mlHlon.  De- 
struction on  this  scale  Is  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

The  vast  scope  of  a  nuclear  conflict 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
lack  of  perfect  security  Is  similar  to  that 
of  earlier  periods  In  our  history.  We  are 
still  forced  to  live  with  the  possibility 
that  there  might  be  a  conflict — that  the 
goal  of  total  security  is  illusory.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  can  consider  our  mili- 
tary posture  in  a  realistic  manner. 

Our  strategic  defenses  today  are  based 
on  the  concept  of  assured  nuclear  deter- 
rence. This  concept  involves  maintaining 
nuclear  intercontinental   ballistic  mis- 


siles in  sufficient  quantity  and  security  so 
that  even  if  we  are  attacked  with  the 
missiles  of  another  country,  we  will  have 
enough  missiles  left  after  the  attack  to 
destroy  the  aggressor.  We  maintain  this 
assured  deterrent  capability  with  a  com- 
bination of  weapons;  Minutemen  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  Polaris 
missiles,  and  the  B-52  bomber  fleet  in 
a  high  state  of  readiness.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  this  force  gives  us  the 
capability  to  destroy  any  nuclear  power 
that  might  attack  us  several  times  over. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  maintained  an  assured  nu- 
clear deterrence  in  the  post  World  War 
n  years.  Although  there  have  been  pe- 
riods when  our  nuclear  capability  has 
given  us  a  greater  edge  than  during 
others,  tliere  has  been  no  period  when 
we.  or  for  that  matter,  the  Russians 
could  launch  a  nuclear  strike  without 
fear  of  effective  retaliation.  American 
and  Russian  nuclear  strength  today  can 
be  described  as  being  roughly  in  balance. 
We  have  a  greater  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  than  the  Russians  but  the  edge 
would  be  obscured  in  the  massive  de- 
struction that  would  accompany  use  of 
any  sizable  part  of  these  arms. 

This  rough  equality  of  forces  should  be 
emphasized,  for  I  think  that  it  Is  un- 
likely that  in  the  near  future,  we  will 
achieve  this  equality  again.  This  rough 
equality  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
meaningful  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Soviets.  Without  this 
equality,  neither  side  is  likely  to  sit  down 
to  talk  for  long. 

A  major  shift  in  our  defense  posture 
has  been  recommended  by  some  of  our 
strategic  plarmers.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  we  build  a  thin  antiballistic 
missile — ABM — defense  system  to  pro- 
tect our  country  against  a  number  of 
threats.  Such  a  step  would  represent  a 
significant  change  in  the  approach  that 
we  have  taken  in  the  strategic  field. 
Simply,  this  approach  attempts  to  reduce 
the  number  of  civilian  casualties  and 
physical  destruction  that  would  be  in- 
flicted on  our  country  in  a  nuclear  con- 
flict. It  presumes  that  we  can  destroy 
enough  of  the  incoming  nuclear  missiles 
to  significantly  lower  the  casualties  that 
we  would  otherwise  suffer. 

Until  this  point,  we  have  not  spent  any 
significant  sums  on  defensive  systems 
against  intercontinental  missiles.  Our  ex- 
p>erts  conceded  that  the  weapon  systems 
that  were  proposed  to  do  this  job,  the 
Nike  X  and  Its  following  versions,  would 
not  do  the  job.  Our  one  major  experi- 
ment in  defense  against  nuclear  weap- 
ons, in  that  case,  weapons  carried  by 
enemy  bombers,  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
The  Nike- Aj  ax  and  the  Nike-Hercules 
were  acknowledged  to  be  deficient  in  the 
ability  to  stop  the  Russian  bomber  fleet. 
Yet  we  poured  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  deployment  of  that  system. 

A  nxmiber  of  developments  in  Russia 
during  the  last  several  years  have  been 
the  moving  force  behind  the  suggestion 
to  build  the  ABM  system.  The  Russians 
began  building  Intercontinental  missiles 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. They  also  began  building  what 
appeared  to  be  an  anti-balllstic-misslle 
system  around  a  number  of  their  <'ities. 
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And  they  started  to  build  a  different 
ABM  system  around  Moscow. 

Our  military  planners  decided  to  take 
certain  steps  to  maintain  our  assured 
nuclear  deterrent.  We  decided  to  build 
the  Poseidon  missile  for  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines. This  missile  would  carry  sev- 
eral warheads  that  could  be  individually 
directed  toward  s^arate  targets.  We  de- 
cided to  build  the  Minuteman  in  Inter- 
continental missile,  a  land -based  missile 
that  would  carry  a  similar  cluster-type 
warhead.  And  we  decided  to  build  this 
sophisticated  warhead,  called  MIRV  for 
multiple  individually  targetable  reentry 
vehicle.  These  steps  in  total  will  increase 
the  number  of  warheads  that  we  will  be 
able  to  deliver  to  about  three  or  four 
times  the  current  nimaber.  This  has  been 
our  response  to  actions,  as  we  interpreted 
them,  taken  by  the  Russians. 

We  find  now,  however,  that  the  ABM 
system  that  was  being  built  around  a 
number  of  different  Russian  cities  is 
really  not  an  ABM  system  but  is  rather 
an  antiaircraft  system.  This  Tallinn  sys- 
tem was  probably  built  against  the  B-70 
bomber  threat,  a  threat  that  did  not  ma- 
terialize since  we  decided  not  to  build  the 
bombers.  We  also  find  that  the  ABM  sys- 
tem being  built  around  Moscow  slowly 
In  the  Moscow  area,  jierhaps  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  dlfBculties  in  making  any 
such  system  effective.  Our  response  to 
their  moves  as  we  interpreted  them,  will 
cost  us  more  than  $5  billion,  even  though 
it  turns  out  that  we  apparently  mis- 
judged their  Intentions. 

When  our  military  planners  made  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, known  as  Sentinel,  it  was  primarily 
justified  as  a  defense  against  a  Chinese 
threat.  They  acknowledged  that  it  was 
probably  impossible  to  defend  against  a 
determined  Russian  missile  attack.  They 
did  feel  that  we  could  provide  a  defense 
against  25  or  so  Chinese  intercontinental 
missiles  with  a  so-called  thin  Sentinel 
system  that  would  cost  $6  to  $10  billion. 
This  defense  would  be  effective,  so  we 
were  told,  during  the  1970's  and  would 
prevent  us  from  being  blackmailed  by  the 
Chinese. 

What  was  also  acknowledged,  but  with 
far  less  fanfare,  was  that  the  radar  sys- 
tem that  would  be  used  with  the  Sentinel 
system  would  be  the  basis  for  a  larger 
system  that  supposedly  would  defend  us 
against  a  Russian  threat.  By  expanding 
the  radars  used  with  the  thin  Sentinel 
system,  by  producing  more  long  and  short 
range  ABM's  on  the  production  lines 
that  would  have  been  set  up,  we  would 
have  the  capability  to  build  a  heavy  Sen- 
tinel system.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  although  we  would  presumably  be 
building  an  ABM  system  for  defense 
against  the  Chinese,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  military  strategists  we  would  be 
building  a  capability  to  resist  their  mis- 
siles. And  if  we  gained  this  capability, 
their  country  would  be  in  danger. 

A  decision  to  build  an  ABM  system, 
even  a  so-called  thin  system,  upsets  the 
balance  in  Russian-United  States  arms 
capability.  If  taken,  it  will  force  the 
Russians  to  respond.  They  will  either 
have  to  build  their  own  ABM  system  or 
vastly  multiply  their  missile  force.  And 
once  again  both  countries  will  be  pursu- 


ing the  highly  expensive  and  never  end- 
ing task  of  maintaining  assured  nuclear 
deten-ence. 

A  new  race  for  nuclear  parity  involving 
ABM  construction  would  be  particularly 
harmful  at  this  time  because  for  the  first 
time  we  appear  to  have  an  opportimity 
to  sit  down  with  the  Russians  to  discuss 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms.  First  at 
Glassboro,  then  in  subsequent  contacts, 
we  have  gradually  moved  toward  dis- 
cussions on  strategic  arms  limitations. 
No  topic  is  of  more  importance  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  h£is  meaning  in  terms  of  reducing 
the  constant  tension  that  I  spoke  of 
earlier  and  it  has  meaning  in  terms  of 
making  resources  now  used  for  arms 
available  for  peaceful  uses. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  at  a 
crossroads  in  the  search  for  reduction  of 
international  conflict.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  will  soon  find  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
rough  nuclear  parity  that  penults  both 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  to  discuss  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations.  If  we  pass  up  this 
opportunity — thi-ow  it  away  by  making 
decisions  that  preclude  the  possibilities 
of  talks,  we  will  commit  a  blunder  that 
will  haimt  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  believe  that  we  can  defer  a  decision 
on  the  construction  of  an  ABM  system 
for  at  least  6  months  to  a  year  while  we 
iDCgin  discussions  with  the  Russians.  We 
can  maintain  our  research  capability  in 
the  ABM  field  in  the  meantime  without 
prejudicing  our  ability  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem shoi:ild  it  prove  necessary.  We  can 
reserve  the  right  to  act  at  any  time  we 
wish  to — even  though  we  are  engaged  in 
discussions  at  the  time. 

Such  a  course  demands  courage.  It  in- 
volves the  uncertainties  of  negotiations 
with  the  Russians.  But  there  are  just  as 
many  uncertainties  in  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations of  this  type  as  there  are  in  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system.  There  is 
just  as  much  chance  that  Sentinel  will 
prove  ineffective  as  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  arms  discussions  may  fail,  per- 
haps more.  But  we  have  an  obligation  to 
attempt  to  slow  down  the  arms  race.  And 
we  should  not  jeopardize  that  attempt 
by  committing  ourselves  to  a  Sentinel 
system  unless  we  absolutely  have  to. 

I  urge  that  we  defer  the  decision  on  the 
Sentinel  system  at  this  time.  I  believe 
that  Americans  have  the  courage  to  live 
with  the  xmcertainties  of  arms  limita- 
tion negotiations.  More  than  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  informed  Americans  will  in- 
sist that  we  pursue  these  negotiations. 
And  I  believe  that  they  are  willing  to 
accent  the  lack  of  absolute  safety  that  ac- 
compsinies  any  meaningful  search  for 
peace. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
three  reasons  the  antl-ballistic-missile 
system  should,  not  be  built. 
First,  it  would  be  ineffective. 
Second,  it  would  be  too  dangerous. 
Third,  it  would  be  too  expensive. 
The  first  thing  that  is  clear  about  an 
anti-balllstic-missile  system  Is  that  it 
would   not   protect   the  United   States 
from  a  massive   attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  defense 
system,  but  it  would  not  defend  us.  The 
reason  is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  and 


v/ould  Improve  its  offensive  power  to 
overcome  our  ABM  defense.  This  can  be 
done  by  modifying  the  Soviet  offensive 
weapons  to  carry  multiple  warheads  and 
to  use  more  sophisticated  methods  of  de- 
coys and  avoidance. 

Second,  the  ABM  would  be  too  danger- 
ous because  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
a  heightened  arms  race  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  If  the 
Soviets  perceive  that  we  are  building  a 
system  to  cut  down  the  effectiveness  of 
their  missile  attack  threat,  they  will  cer- 
tainly adopt  multiple  warheads,  and  a 
number  of  other  modifications  to  assure 
their  ability  to  overcome  our  defense. 
We  in  turn  will  respond  by  expanding 
and  improving  our  ABM  system  to  reach 
again  for  the  goal  we  sought — to  cancel 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
strike  threat. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  stated  to  the 
Congress  2  years  ago : 

It  Is  the  virtual  certainty  that  the  Soviets 
will  act  to  maintain  their  deterrent  which 
casts  such  grave  doubts  on  the  advisability 
of  our  deploying  the  NIKE-X  system  for  the 
protection  of  our  cities  against  the  kind  of 
heavy,  sophisticated  missile  attack  they 
could  launch  In  the  1970s.  In  all  probablUty, 
all  we  would  accomplish  would  be  to  In- 
crease greatly  both  their  defense  expendi- 
tures and  ours  without  any  gain  in  real 
security  to  either  side. 

Third,  the  exorbitant  cost  of  an  ABM 
system  should  make  us  wake  up  and 
refuse  to  go  along  with  this  unwise 
proposal. 

Fifty  billion  dollars  over  10  years  is 
just  one  of  many  estimates  of  the  enor- 
mous costs  of  an  ABM  system.  Even 
larger  amounts  can  be  expected  as  re- 
finements and  improvements  are  added 
even  as  the  system  Is  being  built.  The 
annual  cost  of  opjeration  is  thought  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billion  dollars. 

All  of  that  money  being  spent  on  a 
system  that  is  certain  to  be  ineffective 
and  dangerous. 

All  of  that  money  being  drained  from 
our  national  budget  when  we  are  woe- 
fully short  of  funds  needed  for  housing 
and  transportation  and  education  and 
programs  to  aid  our  own  people. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoHELAN)  and  others  for  af- 
fording this  opportunity  to  write  a  rec- 
ord for  the  American  people  so  that  they 
might  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system.  ' 

My  position  in  the  matter  has  been 
fully  outlined  in  this  body  and  my  re- 
marks can  be  found  on  page  3408  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  17, 
1969  and  on  page  4197  on  February  24, 
1969. 

I  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  January  15,  1969,  and  at 
that  time  I  did  not  oppose  the  defense 
system  but  rather  opposed  its  location  on 
Bainbridge  Island  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  still  oppose  this  location,  but 
after  a  careful  review  of  this  entire  proj- 
ect, I  now  strongly  beUeve  the  program 
should  be  delayed  indefinitely.  At  the 
outset  I  felt  this  was  a  means  of  having 
a  bargaining  item  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  disarmament  with  the 
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Russians,  but  while  I  still  firmly  support 
nuclear  disarmament,  I  think  our  in- 
tentions to  defend  ourselves  are  fully 
known  and  that  we  would  suffer  no  risk 
by  deferring  this  Sentinel  system. 

I  would  like  to  further  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  state- 
ment in  the  Rbcord  this  past  Monday  in 
which  he  well  outlined  the  arguments 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Sentinel 
system  at  this  time. 

But.  I  do  not  intend  to  reiterate  these 
same  arguments.  Rather,  with  permis- 
sion. I  place  a  letter  I  sent  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  on  February  17.  1969. 
in  the  Record  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues: 

PSBKUART  17,  1969. 

The  P«Ksn>«NT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Pkxsioent:  The  purpose  of  thU 
letter  ts  to  strongly  urge  you  to  defer  all 
further  Implementation  of  the  Sentinel  BCs- 
sile  Ptogram  Indeflnltely.  or  until  after  any 
dlsartaaftient  negotiation*  with  the  Soviet 
tJnlon. 

Because  one  of  the  proposed  missile  sites  Is 
scheduled  for  my  Congressional  District  I 
have  had  occasion  to  carefully  consider  the 
proa  and  cons  of  this  antl-Balllstlc  missile 
defense  system.  In  this  connection.  I  fully 
agree  with  your  recent  statement  when  you 
said  you  did  not  buy  the  assumption  that 
the  "thin  shield"  system  is  to  protect  us  from 
Red  Chinese  missile  attack.  After  all  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  stated  on  September  18.  1987.  that 
the  United  States  has  the  power  not  only  to 
destroy  completely  China's  entire  nuclear  of- 
fensive forces,  but  to  devastate  her  society  as 
well.  Surely  this  capability  Is  sufficient  to 
deter  any  Communist  Chinese  missile  attack. 
As  Secretary  McNamara  said  then.  It  would  be 
Insane  and  suicide  for  her  to  launch  such  an 
attack. 

Thus.  I  conclude,  the  present  sentinel  is 
actually  a  ftrst  step  forward  the  so-called 
heavy  ABM  system  although  at  best  It  has 
little  promise  of  producing  an  adequate 
shield.  However,  surely  If  we  did  develop  such 
an  antl-Sovlet  shield,  such  a  program  would 
certainly  Induce  the  Soviets  to  Increase  their 
offensive  capability  to  overcome  any  defense 
moves  of  ours.  It  seems  to  me  any  decision  to 
proceed  needs  a  careful  second  look. 

I  voted  last  year  for  the  funds  to  Initiate 
the  sentinel  system.  Until  recently  I  felt  the 
same  way  In  support  of  that  program.  I  did 
not  want,  nor  do  I  now  want  the  Soviets  to 
outdistance  us  In  offense  or  defense. 

But,  now  I  feel  It  advisable  to  pause  In  this 
costly  program.  I  realize  you.  as  President,  do 
not  want  to  take  any  risks.  But.  would  a 
deferment  In  the  sentinel  program  constitute 
a  risk?  I  don't  feel  It  would. 

So,  Mr.  {'resident,  I  urge  that  you  halt  the 
sentinel  missile  program  at  least  until  the 
need  for  any  antl-balllstlc  protection  Is 
clearer.  Surely  the  decisions  of  the  past  are 
sufficient  to  Indicate  to  the  Communists  our 
Intention  to  build  a  strong  defense  If  need 
be — but  let  us  talk  nuclear  disarmament  and 
common  sense  with  the  Russians  before  we 
proceed  with  this  weapons  system  which  to 
say  the  least  has  dubious  value. 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Member  of  Congreu. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  affording 
this  opportunity  to  the  Members  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  vital  decisions 
whether  to  proceed  with  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  anti-balllstic-mlssile  sys- 
tem. 


I  consider  this  decision  on  ABM  de- 
ployment one  of  the  most  crucial  ques- 
tions that  confronts  the  new  administra- 
tion and  Congress.  It  will  affect  not  only 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  but  as 
well  the  future  ability  of  this  country  to 
meet  all  our  foreign  and  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities. 

There  should  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  the  ABM  system  upon  which  we 
have  embarked  is  a  'thick"  system  de- 
signed to  protect  against  the  possibility 
of  Russian  attack,  not  the  "thin"  system 
directed  against  Chinese  attack  for 
which  it  was  originally  announced.  This 
was  made  explicit  in  the  testimony  last 
year  of  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  is  confirmed 
by  the  expressed  interest  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  using  the  "thin," 
supposedly  China-oriented  system  as  a 
bargaining  point  in  arms  limitation  talks 
with  the  Russians. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  "thick" 
system  range  as  high  as  $100  billion — 
and  our  past  experience  indicates  that 
Defense  Department  estimates  are  in- 
variably a  fraction  of  actual  cost. 

The  cost  does  not  begin  to  stop  there, 
however.  The  system  contemplates 
Sprint  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads 
that  will  intercept  enemy  missiles  that 
get  by  the  long-range  Sentinels,  creating 
nuclear  explosions  directly  over  our  ma- 
jor population  centers.  To  be  at  all  effec- 
tive, a  multiblllion-dollar  shelter  system 
would  have  to  be  constructed.  You  can 
be  sure  that  if  we  Institute  this  kind 
of  a  system,  the  Russians  will  have  to 
either  overcome  It  with  more  sophisti- 
cated offensive  weapons  that  will  require 
multiblllion-dollar  ABM  improvements 
or  will  duplicate  our  defensive  system 
requiring  us  to  invest  in  such  multibll- 
lion-dollar offensive  weapons  ourselves. 
The  true  expense  is  sure  to  involve  mul- 
tiple hundreds  of  billions. 

Now,  If  the  end  result  were  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  security  of  the  United 
States  against  nuclear  attack,  then  it  Is 
arguable  that  we  should  make  the  In- 
vestment regardless  of  cost.  There  Is  no 
such  evidence,  however.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, it  would  appear  that  deployment 
of  the  ABM  will  merely  touch  off  an  of- 
fensive-defensive cycle  of  arms  escala- 
tion, resulting  In  vastly  greater  destruc- 
tive power  on  all  sides,  without  any  in- 
crease In  security.  A«  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said  on  September  18. 1967.  after 
a  thorough  Defense  Department  review 
and  consultation  with  the  leading  tech- 
nical experts: 

It  Is  futUe  for  each  of  us  to  spend  M  bil- 
lion, S40  billion  or  $400  billion — and  at  the 
end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end  of  all 
the  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  all  the  ef- 
fort, to  be  relatively  at  the  same  point  of 
balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are 
now. 

As  Carl  Kaysen,  writing  In  Brookings 
Institution's  Agenda  for  the  Nation  put 
It: 

The  expected  result  of  the  process  can  be 
no  more  than  a  new  balance  at  higher  force 
levels,  larger  expenditures,  and  most  likely, 
unthlnkably  higher  levels  of  destruction  In 
the  event  that  the  forces  were  ever  used. 


It  seems  quite  clear  that  in  the  nu- 
clear confrontation  game,  as  In  many 
sports  games,  the  best  defense  is  a  good 
offense.  The  scientific  community  seems 
to  have  reached  an  overwhelming  con- 
sensus that  there  Is  no  defense  we  could 
devise  that  could  not  be  overcome  rela- 
tively easily  and  cheaply  by  more  sophis- 
ticated offensive  weaponry. 

To  my  mind,  this  Is  the  crux  of  the 
objection  to  ABM  deployment — that  at 
enormous  cost.  It  would  not  add  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  force  an  escalation 
that  would  increase  the  jeopardy  of  our 
people,  expose  them — in  the  process  of 
defending  them — to  nuclear  defense  ex- 
plosions over  our  cities,  and  increase  the 
balance  of  terror  in  the  world. 

The  only  security  I  can  see  enhanced 
by  ABM  deployment  is  the  security  of 
the  military-industrial  complex. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  If  the  pro- 
posed ABM  system  Is  ineffective  because 
of  the  necessity  of  the  Russians  to  match 
or  overcome  it.  then  the  objection  applies 
equally  to  "thin"  or  "thick"  deployment 
and  to  deployment  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  increasing  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion with  the  Russians  in  disarmament 
talks.  The  Russians  will  have  to  match 
or  overcome  the  system  at  whatever  level 
we  choose— and  you  can  be  sure  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  bargain  from 
weakness  any  more  than  we.  Any  of  the 
"thin"  rationales  are  but  a  way  to  get  a 
foot  in  the  door  to  start  the  inexorable 
cycle  of  defensive  and  offensive  escala- 
tion. No  matter  how  modest  the  begin- 
ning, the  cycle  will  have  been  set  off. 

Beyond  Ineffectiveness  attributable  to 
Russian  response  and  the  ease  of  over- 
coming the  defense,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  the  Sentinel  system  sim- 
ply would  not  work.  Senate  testimony 
indicates  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
cloud  created  by  a  Sentinel  explosion 
that  would  render  our  radar-controlled 
system  ineffective.  There  Is  further  tes- 
timony that  various  kinds  of  decoys  and 
artificially  created  metallic  clouds  could 
readily  overcome  the  system — and  that 
at  any  rate,  enough  offensive  weapons 
would  get  through  even  a  "thick"  system 
to  destroy  tens  of  millions  of  our  inhab- 
itants. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that,  after 
spending  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  Sentinel  system,  shelters,  and  the 
more  sophisticated  offensive  systems  that 
would  be  required  to  overcome  Russian 
accelerated  defenses,  the  Sentinel  would 
never  be  deployed. 

This  would  hardly  be  the  first  time 
that  the  military  had  caused  us  to  em- 
bark upon  a  multlbllUon-dollar  defense 
missile  boondoggle.  Senator  Young,  of 
Ohio,  said  In  a  speech  in  the  other  body 
on  February  7,  1969: 

The  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
spent  almost  $19  billion  since  World  War  11 
on  missile  systems  that  either  were  never  fin- 
ished or  were  out  of  service  when  completed 
because  of  obsolescence. 

In  1959,  the  Army  proposed  deploy- 
ment of  the  Nike-Zeus  system,  father  of 
the  Nike  X  system  from  which  the  Sen- 
tinel was  developed.  The  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $14  billion.  President 
Eisenhower,  explicitly  wary  of  the  mili- 
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tary-industrial  complex,  turned  it  down. 
Secrettuy  McNamara  said  last  year  that 
had  we  gone  ahead  and  produced  the 
Nike  Zeus  system,  most  of  it  would  have 
had  to  be  replaced  before  it  became  op- 
erational because  of  obsolescence.  This 
was  a  near  miss,  but  there  have  been 
many  other  accomplished  billion-dollar 
Pentagon  fiascos. 

The  B-70  bomber  was  proposed  and 
approved  in  1959  &s  a  follow-on  to  the 
B-52  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.3  billion 
for  the  first  three  prototypes.  Only  two 
were  actually  built,  at  a  total  cost  of  $2 
billion.  One  crashed  in  1966  and  the 
other,  after  completion  of  unsuccessful 
test  flights  last  month,  was  retired  to  the 
Air  Force  Museum.  The  project  was 
abandoned. 

The  Skybolt  air-to-surface  missile  was 
another  boondoggle.  In  1960,  the  Pen- 
tagon estimated  R.  &  D.  costs  at  $214 
million  and  production  at  $679  million. 
By  December  1961,  the  estimates  were 
$492  million  and  $1.4  billion  respectively. 
In  1962,  the  ante  was  raised  to  a  total 
of  $2.3  billion.  The  program  was  formally 
canceled  in  January  1963,  after  total 
expenditures  of  some  $2  billion. 

What  these  examples  are  intended  to 
show  is  simply  that  the  military  is  not 
infallible.  There  is  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency in  Congress  to  regard  military  pro- 
posals as  sacrosanct.  Anyone  who  chal- 
lenges them  is  accused  of  being  soft  and 
fuzzy  headed  In  the  face  of  the  great 
military  dangers  we  confront.  We  must 
end  this  tendency.  Just  because  the  Joint 
Chiefs  propose  doesn't  mean  we  have  to 
dispose.  Military  proposals,  particularly 
those  that  Involve  basic  policy  decisions 
and  billions  in  spending,  deserve  the  most 
careful  and  skeptical  scrutiny  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Sentinel  system  proposal  is  the 
biggest  and  most  far-reaching  military 
proposal  yet.  It  Is  so  big  that  its  impli- 
cations affect  our  ability  to  meet  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  foreign  and  domestic 
needs  of  the  country.  It  certainly  deserves 
particularly  close  and  skeptical  scrutiny. 
It  is  long  past  time  that  we  faced  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  country  of  lim- 
ited resources.  This  truth  has  been  dram- 
atized by  the  Vietnam  war,  a  so-called 
limited  engagement  in  a  peanut-sized 
country.  That  "small"  war,  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $27  billion  per  year,  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  fiiianclal  crisis, 
creating  a  serious  inflationary  threat, 
forming  the  excuse  for  underfunding 
\ital  domestic  pi"ograms,  provoking  a  se- 
rious imbalance  in  our  international  pay- 
ments and  undermining  the  dollar  as  the 
staple  of  international  exchange. 

The  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  that 
the  Sentinel  system  could  absorb  and  re- 
quire for  new  offensive  systems  would 
certainly  preclude  expansion  of  programs 
vitally  needed  to  overcome  pressing  do- 
mestic problems  of  education,  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  health,  housing,  job 
training  and  placement,  and  restoration 
of  our  water  and  air.  It  would  imdermine 
further  our  ability  to  help  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  achieve 
self-sufaciency  both  economically  and 
in  their  own  defense.  Indeed,  it  would 
limit  our  own  defense  capability  to  meet 
likely  nonnuclear  confrontations.  A  pro- 


gram involving  such  serious  conse- 
quences must  certainly  bear  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  proof  as  to  its  soundness  and  im- 
perative necessity.  The  Sentinel  system 
sorely  fails  this  test. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  abandon  deployment 
of  the  system  and  concentrate  on  the 
deterrent  of  our  second  strike  offensive 
capability  to  assure  us  against  nuclear 
attack.  This  second  strike  capability  is 
apparently  the  only  effective  deterrent, 
at  any  rate. 

At  the  present  time,  our  experts  tell  us 
that  our  second  strike  capability  is  suflB- 
cient  to  destroy  Russia  and  China  several 
times  over.  We  clearly  must  maintain 
such  sufficiency.  But  we  should  do  all 
within  our  power  to  prevent  a  costly  and 
fruitless  arms  race.  In  the  words  of  Wins- 
ton Churchill  on  sufficiency:  "Why  make 
the  rubble  bounce?" 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  participa- 
tion in  today's  special  order  by  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  the  serious  questions 
of  public  policy  raised  in  this  discussion 
should  make  it  clear  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration that,  imlike  last  year  when 
only  a  few  of  us  voted  against  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  for  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  system  de- 
ployment, there  is  strong  and  organized 
opposition  in  the  House.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  the  administra- 
tion to  weigh  ver>-  seriously  the  argu- 
ments advanced  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoHELAN)  for  his  efforts. 

The  plans  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  locate  missile  sites  in  or  near 
large  population  centers  has  provoked 
such  widespread  apprehension  and  pro- 
test from  the  general  public  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  forced  to 
reconsider  its  plans  to  locate  the  missiles 
in  heavily  populated  urban  centers.  But 
the  mere  relocation  of  missile  sites  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  response  to  the  basic 
questions.  A  Sentinel  system  located  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  would  still  pose 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  antl- 
ballistlc-missile  system  in  any  form — 
"thin"  or  "thick" — and  in  any  location 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  appropriate 
time,  as  the  new  administration  takes 
office,  to  reassess  our  national  priorities 
and  examine  the  stark  disparity  between 
the  allocation  of  oiu:  resources  to  meet 
oiu"  domestic  needs  and  the  insatiable 
demands  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. 

At  a  time  when  military  spending  has 
forced  cutbacks  in  programs  designed  to 
meet  urgent  domestic  problems,  the 
enormous  cost  of  an  ABM  system  will 
only  increase  the  military  budget.  The 
$5  billion  that  a  "thin"  ABM  system  is 
said  to  cost  is  only  the  beginning.  Once 
the  "thin"  system  is  established  there 
will  be  immense  pressure  to  expand  the 
program — both  to  increase  its  geographic 
coverage  and  to  attempt  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  a  possible  Soviet  attack. 
Given  the  influence  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  it  is  hard  to  estimate 
where  the  expansion  will  end.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNsmiara,  in  a  Defense  ap- 


propriation hearing  on  January  25.  1967. 
said: 

I  believe  that  once  started,  an  ABM  sys- 
tem deployed  with  the  objective  of  protecting 
the  U.S.  against  the  Soviet  Union  would  re- 
quire aix  expenditure  of  $40  billion  over  a 
10-year  period. 

Another  point  is  that  the  ABM  system 
may  be  obsolete  or  ineffective  before  it 
is  completed.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
Nlke-Zeus  system  proposed  by  the  Army 
in  1959.  In  spite  of  its  strong  backing 
from  the  Army.  President  Kennedy  de- 
cided against  producing  and  deploying 
the  program.  We  now  know  that  his  - 
choice  was  correct — it  would  have  cost 
$13  to  $14  billion  and  most  of  it  would 
have  had  to  be  torn  out  and  replaced, 
almost  before  it  became  operational,  by 
new  missiles  and  radar.  Presently  experts 
agree  that  none  of  the  existing  systems 
and  none  of  those  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture will  provide  an  impenetrable  shield 
over  the  United  States.  An  important 
technological  fact  about  the  ABM  system 
is  that  weapons  can  be  developed  to  over- 
come any  currently  possible  defense.  Of- 
fensive weapons  with  penetration  aids — 
using  decoys  and  multiple  warheads — 
can  frustrate  any  known  defensive  sys- 
tem. Other  methods  of  attack — that  is. 
using  low-altitude  missiles  launched 
from  submarines — can  also  be  used 
against  ABM  systems.  Many  feel  that 
these  offensive  improvements  would  be 
far  less  costly  than  the  defensive  pro- 
grams that  stimulate  them. 

To  proceed  with  the  ABM  system  will 
escalate  the  arms  race  and  seriously 
lessen  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  on 
arms  control.  In  his  September  18,  1967. 
speech  before  UPI  editors  and  publishers 
in  San  Francisco,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  commented: 

If  we  m  turn  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deploy- 
ment— at  whatever  price — we  can  be  certain 
that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantage we  would  hope  to  gain. 

The  end  result  will  be  larger  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  weapons  and  increased 
tensions  with  no  change  in  the  balance 
of  nuclear  power.  It  was  because  they 
understood  this  fact  that  the  science  ad- 
visers of  the  last  three  Presidents  and 
directors  of  research  and  engineering  to 
the  last  three  Secretaries  of  Defense 
vmanimously  recommended  against  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  designed  to 
protect  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

Deplojring  the  ABM  system  also  has 
serious  implications  as  far  as  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty  is  con- 
cerned. Under  the  treaty  the  nuclear 
powers  are  to  "pursue  negotiations  in 
good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating 
to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment." A  "good  faith"  interest  in  dis- 
armament would  be  evidenced  by  defer- 
ment of  the  deployment  of  the  ABM 
system  and  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  hmiting  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  systems. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  made  a 
pertinent  statement  which  i  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

My  lay  Judgment  is  that  the  manufacture 
of  the  missile  defense  systems  will  make  the 
military-industrial  complex  rich,  will  result 
In  the  production  of  huge  piles  of  Junk  and 
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will  b«  meanlnglesa  In  t«nna  of  axirvlval.  In- 
deed, our  preoccupation  with  problem*  ot 
this  kind  reveals  the  growing  political  bank- 
ruptcy of  this  nation.  The  salvation  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  law  not  In  the 
antl-balllstlc  tnlsalle. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  discussing  the  question  of 
deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic-mlsslle 
defense  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  many  difficult  problems  this  proposal 
raises  for  each  of  us  here  In  the  Congress 
as  well  as  for  all  American  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  issues  are  so 
important  to  the  very  survival  of  our  Na- 
tion that  every  means  should  be  used  to 
assure  that  the  American  public  becomes 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  full  facts 
of  this  critical  situation— with  the  pros, 
and  cons  of  ABM  deplo3rment  with  its 
attendant  consequences  for  our  national 
security  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Only'Ip  this  fashion,  will  we  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  intelligent  and  con- 
sidered decision  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  our  people. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  immediate 
construction  and  deployment  of  the  sug- 
gested Sentinel  ABM  system — with  re- 
gard to  the  vital  necessity  of  an  American 
national  defense  effort  second  to  none. 

We  all  agree  that  whatever  must  be 
done  to  protect  our  country  and  preserve 
our  freedoms — can  and  will  be  done :  and 
whatever  price  must  be  paid — will  gladly 
be  paid;  in  the  traditional  American  way 
of  bearing  the  burdens  and  sharing  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  guarantee  that  our 
Nation's  priceless  heritage  will  be  enjoyed 
by  future  generations  of  American  citi- 
zens— as  we  and  our  ancestors  have  also 
enjoyed  them. 

Second,  it  is  apparent  from  the  exten- 
sive discussions  of  the  ABM  concept  over 
the  last  several  years  that  the  experts  in 
all  the  related  fields — military,  techno- 
logical, scientific,  political,  international 
relations — differ  widely  in  their  opinons 
and  in  their  judgment  and  evaluation 
of  the  ABM  system  as  an  effective  de- 
fense or  deterrent  in  the  nuclear  space 
age. 

In  view  of  this  kind  of  divergence  of 
expert  opinion  from  men  of  worldwide 
stature  over  all  aspects  of  the  subject,  it 
is  evident  that  honest  men  can.  in  good 
conscience,  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  the  value,  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system. 

For  this  reason,  it  Is  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  this  question  be  given  the 
widest  possible  publicity — so  that  Inter- 
ested and  concerned  citizens  can  have 
an  active  voice  in  resolving  the  question 
in  the  best  Interest  of  all. 

I  have  alv.ays  hoped  that  a  workable 
and  carefully  monitored  system  of  arms 
control  could  be  negotiated  that  would 
make  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  now  with 
a  vast,  multibillion-dollar  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  program — which  might 
have  the  ironic  effect  of  accelerating  the 
arms  race  and  actually  resulting  in  less 
real  national  military  protection  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 


With  the  progress  we  have  made  re- 
cently in  securing  broader  acceptance  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and 
the  excellent  prospects  for  the  beginning 
of  United  States-Soviet  talks  on  the 
overall  subject  of  arms  limitation.  I 
would  think  that  perhaps  the  best,  most 
prudent  course  for  us  at  this  time  would 
be  to  proceed  actively  toward  discussing 
a  halt  to  the  arms  race,  while  holding 
the  Sentinel  system,  at  least  temporarily, 
in  abeyance — until  it  can  be  determined 
the  degree  of  success  we  can  expect  for 
these  vital  negotiations. 

In  this  way,  we  do  not  preclude  pick- 
ing up  any  of  our  national  defense  op- 
tions at  any  time  in  the  future,  should  we 
so  decide,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  atmosphere  in 
which  to  encourage  a  mutually  advan- 
tageous agreement  on  arms  control  and 
limitation  that  in  this  thermonuclear  age 
could  literally  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween human  survival  and  extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  publication, 
"ABM:  Yes  or  No?"  issued  by  Califor- 
nia's Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  contains  a  fine  pro  and  con 
discussion  of  the  ABM  controversy  by 
some  of  America's  leading  authorities  on 
this  subject. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to' include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  the  preface  to  this  publication, 
written  by  Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  as  well 
as  the  foreword,  entitled  "The  State  of 
the  Question:  An  Introduction"  by  for- 
mer Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 

These  articles  together  offer  a  good 
background  description  of  the  entire 
ABM  question,  plus  a  penetrating  discus- 
sion of  the  major  points  at  issue. 

The  articles  follow: 

ABM:    Te3  oa   No? 

PREFACE 

(By  Donald  McDonald) 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  nuclear 
arms  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  has  been  marked  by  cal- 
cul.-\Uon  and  miscalculation,  many  alarms, 
occasional  accommodations,  slow-downs, 
speed-ups.  relative  stabilization,  frequent 
une.^se.  and  constant  uncertainty,  with  the 
whole  periodically  subjected  especially  dur- 
ing presidential  election  campaigns  to  mls- 
le.^dlng  rhetoric  about  bomber  gaps,  missile 
gaps,  and  security  gaps. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  two  great 
powers,  and  perforce  the  rest  of  the  world, 
have  predicated  their  strategy  upon  a  power 
balance  baised  on  what  Is  popularly  called 
"deterrence."  and  is  more  precisely  identi- 
fied by  scientists  and  military  planners  as 
"mutual  assured  destruction."  TTiat  is.  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  possess  "sec- 
ond-strike capability":  If  either  is  attacked. 
it  can  retaliate  with  sufflcient  force  to  In- 
flict "unacceptable  damage"  on  the  .ther. 

Until  very  recently  this  second-strike  capa- 
bility has  been  presumed  to  be  an  adequate 
safeguard  against  either  power's  initialing 
or  provoking  a  nuclear  attack.  Both  have 
acted  on  the  premis-e  that  their  offensive 
strength  also  provided  a  basis  for  defense 
strategy:  rational  men  would  not  attack  in 
the  face  of  certain  knowledge  that  a  nuclear 
exchange  would  be  suicidal. 

However,  the  era  of  deterrence  has  been 
marked  by  curious  anomalies,  usually  aris- 
ing from  a  nervous  misreading  of  the  other 
side's  activities  and  Intentions.  Both  great 
powers  have  amassed  enough  thermonuclear 
warheads  to  devastate  most  of  the  habitable 
world  several  times  over,  and  in  the  process 


the  United  SUtes  has  built  up  a  four-to-one 
numerical  superiority  over  Russia  la  the 
number  of  deliverable  thermonuclear  mis- 
siles. This  ratio  probably  will  iucrcise 
dramatically  when  the  United  States'  MIRV 
(multiple  Independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles)  and  Poseidon  (multiple  warheads 
fitted  to  Polaris  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles) are  fully  deployed  and  operational. 
MIRV  and  Poseidon  make  It  possible  for  one 
mliislle  to  carry  from  three  to  ten  thermo- 
nuclear warheads  which  can  be  det.\ched  In 
trajectory  and  aimed  at  as  many  separ.ite 
targets. 

Still,  the  offensive  balance  continues  to 
hold.  Although  the  United  States  has  a  nu- 
merical superiority  over  Russia,  this  is  not 
the  same  as  nuclear  superiority.  Nuclear  su- 
periority Is  the  power  of  one  nation  to  Inflict 
a  first  strike  on  another  of  such  force  that 
the  other  Is  not  .able  to  retaliate  and  Inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  attacker.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  Russia  pw.isesses  such 
power.  And  William  Poster,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  said  last  fall  that 
the  "most  authoritative  experts  have  assured 
\is"  that  neither  side  "can  hope  to  attain 
(nuclear  superiority)  in  the  foreseeable 
future." 

Although  Russia  and  the  United  States 
have  continued  to  pin  their  primary  strategy 
on  the  deterrent  power  of  their  massive,  sec- 
ond strike  nuclear  capability,  this  has  not 
precluded  sporadic  efforts  on  both  sides  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  an  active  missile 
defense  system.  The  immediate  objective,  to 
reduce  casualties.  Is  enormously  attractive  In 
Its  own  right.  The  larger  consideration  Is 
strategic;  an  ABM  system  that  could  nullify 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  enemy  s  striking 
power  could  serve  to  tilt  the  balance  of  of- 
fensive power  In  reverse. 

The  record  of  such  explorations  has  not 
been  brilliant.  In  the  nlaeteen-flftles  the 
United  States  spent  thirty  billion  dollars  on 
bomber  defenses  which  later  were  found  to 
have  been  full  of  holes.  In  the  nlneteen-slx- 
tles  the  United  States  spent  another  twenty 
billion  dollars  on  anti-ballistic-mlsslle  re- 
search and  development,  but  in  every  in- 
stance abandoned  emerging  defensive  sys- 
tems when  It  became  obvious  that,  years  be- 
fore they  could  be  deployed,  the  hardware 
and  controls  would  have  been  rendered  ob- 
solescent by  Russian  offensive  missile  ad- 
vances. 

Despite  these  failures  pro-ABM  pressure 
has  continued  to  mount  In  the  face  of  con- 
trary official  policy.  Scientific  advisers  for 
three  successive  Presidents  have  opposed 
antl-mlsslle  expenditures,  as  did  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  who 
served  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. Then,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Secretary  McNamara  yielded.  The  back- 
ground of  this  historic  modification  of  .^M 
policy  has  been  summarized  by  Jeremy  Stone 
In  an  Adelphi  report  published  by  the  British 
Institute  lor  Strategic  Studies: 

"On  18  September  1967.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara. then  US  SecreUry  of  Defense,  an- 
nounced plans  to  deploy  a  limited  ballistic 
missile  defence  system  (called  Sentinel) 
against  the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  Chi- 
nese ballistic  mUslles.  He  acted  under  con- 
siderable political  pressure,  and  called  the 
case  for  the  weapon  system  'marginal'.  This 
political  pressure  was  generated  very  largely 
by  the  belief — now  thought  to  be  mistaken — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploying  ballistic 
mlssi!e  defences  around  far  more  than  Mos- 
cow. 

"The  Soviet  Government  had  expressed 
willingness  In  principle  to  discuss  limits  on 
the  arms  race,  but  had  delayed  in  setting  a 
date  for  talks  to  begin.  Many  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Russians  were  'stealing  a 
march*  on  the  United  States.  Because  this 
pressure  combined  with  the  problem  of  mis- 
sile   defence    against    China,    and    because 
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China  became  the  rationale  for  the  decision 
taken,  It  Is  a  decision  almost  Impossible  to 
reverse  on  the  grounds  of  faulty  American 
estimates  of  Soviet  intentions.  Indeed,  the 
new  US  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Clark 
Clifford,  has  advised  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  he  Is  for  maintaining  a 
'clear-cut  nuclear  supremacy'  over  the  Soviet 
Union:  this  approach,  distinctly  more  favour- 
able to  missile  defence  procurement  than 
that  of  Mr.  McNamara,  suggests  an  Increase 
in  the  likelihood  that  the  United  States  will 
press  on  to  buUd  a  larger  system.  .  . 
""For  eight  years  preceding  the  September 
1967  decision  to  deploy  a  'thin'  ballistic  mis- 
sile defence.  United  States  Administration 
considered  and  rejected  suggestions  that  on- 
going development  programs  for  missile  de- 
fence be  followed  by  procurement  of  one  sys- 
tem or  another.  At  first  it  was  a  primitive 
Nlke-Zeus  missile — considered  successful  U 
it  could  make  an  'Intercept'  of  a  single  in- 
coming warhead.  Such  a  system  could  have 
been  built  by  1968-64  but  would,  according 
to  estimates  made  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  1962.  have  been  obsolete  by  the  time 
It  became  operational.  A  more  advanced  sys- 
tem. Nlke-X.  could  have  been  ordered  In  1963 
and  built  by  1968,  but — rehitlve  to  projected 
Soviet  Improvements — would  have  been  ob- 
solete by  1966. 

"These  systems  depended  upon  tracking 
Incoming  objects  despite  clouds  of  'chaff.' 
then  distinguishing  between  decoys  and 
weapons,  and  then  launching  antl-mlsslles  at 
located  warheads.  Since  observations  of 
atmospheric  drag  on  incoming  objects  were 
critical  to  distinguishing  them,  the  defence 
was  required  to  wait  until  the  attacking 
warhead  had  entered  well  Into  the  atmos- 
phere and  to  Intercept  perhaps  5,000  to  100,- 
000  feet  off  the  ground:  hence  It  had  to  rely 
upon  Interceptors  that  could  climb  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  a  few  seconds.  For  this  rea- 
son also,  it  had  to  anticipate  low-level  deto- 
nation of  adversary  warheads,  and  hence  It 
had  to  complement  the  system  with  fallout 
shelters.  Finally,  the  defence  was  local  In 
character,  covering  ranges  of  only  15  to  25 
miles,  and  all  but  the  largest  25  or  50  urban 
areas  would  have  been  undefended. 

"Although  the  systems  under  development 
were  quite  obviously  improving  throughout 
the  1959-65  period,  they  seemed,  paradoxical- 
ly, ever  less  likely  to  be  built.  The  problem 
of  civil  defence,  the  partial  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  defence,  the  rising  cost  of  build- 
Ing  an  ever  more  complicated  system,  a  grow- 
ing wUUngness  to  rely  upon  the  balance  of 
terror,  the  prospect  of  suitable  Soviet  pene- 
tration devices,  a  wide-spread  desire  not  to 
stir  up  the  arms  race,  and  Mr.  McNamara's 
emphasis  on  cost-effectiveness — all  combined 
to  limit  the  prospects  for  missile  defence 
procurement. 

"In  1964,  Communist  China  exploded  her 
first  bomb,  and  American  strategists  saw  a 
threat  that  might  be  neutralized  with  greater 
confidence  than  could  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  long  thereafter,  the  range  of  the 
American  Interceptor  missiles  was  greatly 
expanded.  At  the  same  time,  new  techniques 
were  developed  to  permit  the  destruction  of 
Incoming  missiles  with  X-rays  while  they 
were  still  outside  the  atmosphere.  (Earlier 
systems  had  relied  on  blast  effects  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  hence  such  systems  were 
Ineffective  at  airless  altitudes.)  The  Increased 
range  of  the  Interceptor.  In  conjunction  with 
the  new  X-ray  method  of  'kill',  enormously 
Improved  paper-and-pencll  calculations  of 
effectiveness.  Incoming  missiles  could  be  at- 
tacked several  hundred  miles  up.  Each  Inter- 
ceptor battery  could  cover  a  ground  radius 
of  about  400  miles.  When  these  results  were 
considered  with  respect  to  the  new  (and 
weaker)  prospective  Chinese  threat,  some 
began  to  talk  of  the  posslblUty  of  preventing 
any  Chinese  missiles  from  penetrating  until 


the  19808 — even  of  discouraging  China  from 
building  long-range  missiles  at  all. 

'In  this  supersaturated  situation,  In  1966, 
some  evidence  was  uncovered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  begun  to  build  a  ballistic  missile 
defence.  Earlier  sporadic  Soviet  efforts  to 
build  a  single  battery  around  Leningrad  in 
1962  had  created  only  a  stir.  Now  It  seemed 
certain  that  defensive  system  had  been  in- 
stalled around  Moscow.  Elsewhere,  unques- 
tionably, something  was  being  built  rapidly. 
This  more  comprehensive  Installation  (called 
the  'Tallinn'  system,  after  the  Estonian  city 
that  housed  part  of  it)  was  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  defence  against  missiles.  General 
Earle  G.  Wheeler  testified  that  it  would  vio- 
late 'military  logic'  If  It  were  not.  But  despite 
an  earlier  news  conference  in  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara announced  'considerable  evidence' 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploying  an  anti- 
missile system,  he  testified  In  1967  that  exist- 
ing evidence  could  be  explained  by  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  extensive  new  air  defence  sys- 
tem. Presumably  such  a  system  would  have 
been  started  In  anticipation  of  a  high-flying 
B-70,  or  it  might  have  reflected  compulsive 
vested  interests  in  air  defence.  By  1968,  a 
'majority'  of  Department  of  Defense  analysts 
subscribed  to  Mr.  McNamara's  'air  defence' 
view,  and  the  situation  was  seen  as  follows  in 
[testimony  supporting]  the  fiscal  1969  de- 
fence budget: 

"  'Now,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  majority  of 
our  Intelligence  community  no  longer  be- 
lieves that  this  so-called  Tallinn  system 
(which  Is  being  deployed  across  the  north- 
western approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  several  other  places)  has  any  significant 
ABM  capability.  This  system  Is  apparently  de- 
signed for  use  within  the  atmosphere,  most 
likely  against  an  aerodynamic  rather  than  a 
ballistic  missile  threat.' 

"Although  construction  of  the  Galosh  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  Is  proceeding  at  a 
moderate  pace,  no  effort  has  been  m.ide  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  expand  that  system  or 
extend  it  to  other  cities.  It  Is  the  consensus 
of  the  intelligence  community  that  this  sys- 
tem could  provide  a  limited  defence  of  the 
Moscow  area  but  that  it  could  be  seriously 
degraded  by  sophisticated  penetration  aids. 
"Notwithstanding  this  new  appraisal  of 
Soviet  plans,  the  Defense  Department  has 
not  changed  Its  own  plans,  asserting:  'Never- 
theless, knowing  what  we  do  about  past 
Soviet  predilections  for  defensive  systems. 
we  must,  for  the  time  being,  plan  otir  forces 
on  the  assumption  that  they  will  have  de- 
ployed some  sort  of  an  ABM  system  around 
their  major  cities  by  the  early  1070's.'  The 
phrase  'for  the  time  being'  presumably  refers 
to  the  possibility  of  American -Soviet  discus- 
sions and  may  suggest  American  willingness 
to  compromise  In  the  presence  of  talks." 

This  shift  in  Defense  Department  policy, 
followed  by  congressional  authorization  of 
the  five-bllllon-dollar  "thin"  screen,  has 
opened  the  way  for  ABM  proponents  to  raise 
the  ante  and  argue  openly  for  the  "thick"  or 
"heavy"  system,  of  which  Sentinel  would  be 
simply  the  building-block.  The  Initial  cost  of 
ABM  as  now  visualized  Is  generally  conceded 
to  be  m  the  range  of  forty  to  flfty  billion  dol- 
lars and  its  scope  has  been  escalated  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  twenty-five  to  flfty  Amer- 
ican cities  and  for  our  mlssilc-launchlng 
InEtallatlons. 

The  debate  between  pro  and  antl  ABM 
oartlsans  has  waxed  throughout  the  months 
since  Mr.  McNamara's  Sentinel  announce- 
ment, a  curious  and  prophetic  speech  In 
which  he  warned  of  the  pressures  that  would 
follow : 

"There  is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  in- 
trinsic to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear 
weaponry.  If  a  weapon  system  works — and 
works  well — there  is  strong  pressure  from 
many  directions  to  produce  and  deploy  the 
weapon  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent 
level  required. 
"The  danger  in  deploying  this  relatively 


light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  syr- 
tem  Is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  de- 
velop to  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  Soviet- 
oriented  ABM  system. 

"We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly — 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford 
to  relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  So- 
viet first  strike — but  precisely  because  our 
greatest  deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not 
a  massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible,  offensive- 
assured  destruction  capability. 

"The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield — at  the 
present  state  of  technology — would  in  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  So- 
viet attack,  but  rather  a  strong  Inducement 
for  the  Soviets  to  vastly  Increase  their  own 
offensive  forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
would  make  It  necessary  for  us  to  respond 
in  ttirn — and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on 
cither  side." 

The  ABM  debate  has  been  only  Incidental- 
ly over  Sentinel  as  such.  That  decision  has 
been  taken.  Congress  has  appropriated  the 
construction  funds,  and  presumably  Sen- 
tinel will  be  deployed  unless  President  Nix- 
on presses  for  a  reversal  of  prevailing  De- 
fense Department  policy.  But  the  debate 
over  the  basics  of  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  de- 
fense is  by  no  means  over.  The  current 
round  turns  on  whether  a  heavy  ABM  sys- 
tem can  be  Justified:  the  Sentinel  decision 
did  not  settle  that  argument.  It  only  in- 
flamed It.  Mr.  McNamara's  pronouncements 
before  leaving  office,  and  Secretary  Clifford's 
since  assuming  it,  have  done  nothing  to 
resolve  the  technical,  military,  economic, 
and  political  differences  which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  ABM  controversy. 

Yet.  despite  the  high  status  of  the  ad- 
versaries and  the  fateful  character  of  the 
Issue,  the  ABM  question  has  been  debated 
m  rather  restricted  circles  to  date:  in  the 
scientific  commtmlty;  before  a  few  con- 
gressional committees  and,  on  one  occasion, 
before  a  secret  session  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole;  and  In  some  journals  of  opinion.  In 
fragmented  fashion  the  running  contro- 
versy occasionally  breaks  through  In  the 
mass  media,  and  this  has  produced  a  pre- 
vailing editorial  uneasiness  among  the  more 
serious  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  tele- 
vision commentators.  And  the  ABM  issue 
turns  up  as  a  priority  item  on  the  agenda 
of  all  of  those  concerned  with  the  current 
state  of  International  relations,  for  It  is  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  the  most  immedi- 
ate and  dangerous  s3rmptom  of  the  Cold 
War. 

To  examine  the  current  state  of  the  ABM 
issue,  and  appraise  Its  possible  consequences, 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions brought  together  experts  repre- 
senting opposing  scientific,  mllltarj-.  and  po- 
litical views.  Gathered  in  New  York  in  late 
November  of  1968,  with  the  confusions  and 
alarms  of  the  Presidential  election  behlr.d 
them,  protagonists  and  antagonists  of  ABM 
met  In  two  lengthy  sessions,  the  second  of 
which  broadened  the- discussion  to  Incluf^e 
associates  of  the  Center  and  others  qualified 
to  introduce  subsidiary  but  essential  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  questions  that  flow 
from  the  central  strategic  Issue.  This  publl- 
c?tion  is  a  distillation  of  those  discussions, 
and  of  the  position  papers  prepared  for  them. 
It  is  introduced  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
former  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
A  leader  In  arms  control  debates  during  his 
long  service  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Humphrey 
during  the  past  four  years  has  been  directly 
Involved,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  In  the  decisions  that  led  to 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system  and  to 
the  apparent  reverssa  of  long-standing  policy 
against  antl-mlssHe  defense.  Mr.  Humphrey 
here  renews  his  plea  for  a  full  public  airing 
of  the  larger  strategic  Issues  that  lie  behind 
ABM. 
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The  Stat*  or  thk  QtrxsnoN: 

AM    lNT«ODt7CTION 

(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 
America's  determination  to  find  ways  of 
stabilizing  the  nuclear  arms  race  will  be  se- 
verely tested  In  the  coming  days  President 
Nixon  win  be  faced  with  a  series  of  decisions 
that  will  irrevocably  affect  the  security  of 
this  nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
U.S.  Congress  will  review  these  decisions  and 
a  spirited  exchange  of  opinion  on  Capitol  Hill 
Is  guaranteed  We  are.  In  short,  on  the  verge 
of  a  great  debate  on  nuclear  arms  control, 
a  debate  whoee  outcome  could  well  deter- 
mine the  survival  of  this  country,  not  to 
mention  the  life  and  death  of  millions  of 
other  persons  around  the  globe. 

Tet  the  American  people  are  shamefully 
Ill-informed  on  these  matters.  Decisions  of 
far-reaching  significance  can  be  accom- 
pUshed  with  only  the  slightest  Involvement 
of  the  Informed  and  politically  aware  public. 
In  a  representative  democracy  this  Is  un- 
healthy under  any  circumstances.  When  the 
survival  of  the  planet  may  be  Involved,  the 
situation  becomes  Intolerable.  That  U  why 
this  paper  Is  so  Important.  It  seeks  to  bring 
to  the  American  people  the  facts  on  the  most 
critical  Issue  of  nuclear  arms  control:  should 
the  United  States  build  an  antl-balllsUc- 
mlaslle  defense  system? 

Aa  President  Nlzon  takes  office  he  will  find 
that  the  basic  decisions  on  the  strategic  Is- 
sues poeed  by  ABM.  far  from  being  settled 
by  the  congressional  authorization  for  a 
"thin"  screen  that  lies  on  his  desk,  are  yet 
to  be  made.  He  will  receive,  as  we  did  in  the 
Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon,  directly  conflicting 
testimony  from  his  scientific  advisers  as  to 
the  capability  of  the  proposed  antl-mlssUe 
defenses:  and  he  will  receive  conflicting  In- 
telligence estimates  as  to  the  Russians'  capa- 
bility to  penetrate  our  defenses,  or  shield 
themselves  against  our  nuclear  missiles.  He 
stands  now  at  the  point  where  he  must 
modify  or  reverse  the  recommendation  of  his 
military  advisers:  rest  with  the  admittedly 
inadequate  "thin"  ABM  system  for  which 
the  Army  is  already  selecting  sites:  or  make 
a  commitment  to  a  "heavy"  system  that  will. 
by  conunon  agreement,  usher  in  another  fate- 
ful stage  In  Uie  nuclear  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  the  Presidential  campaign,  I 
emphasized  that  the  most  Important  ques- 
tion facing  the  new  President  wovild  be  that 
of  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  the  strategic  arms  competi- 
tion. Despite  the  brutal  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  dire 
consequences  for  East-West  relations,  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinue to  have  a  mutual  Interest  in  reaching 
such  an  agreement.  The  discussion  over  the 
ABM  should  be  reviewed  In  relation  to  this 
broader  issue,  but  the  ABM  Issue  Is.  how- 
ever, the  most  inunedlate  and  potentially 
dangerous  Issue  on  the  arms  control  agenda. 
Although  the  ABM  issue  was  not  discussed 
In  detail  In  the  Presidential  campaign,  I 
have  always  been  skeptical  in  my  own  mind 
about  the  security  value  of  deploying  an 
ABM  system.  I  share  the  reservations  stated 
by  Secretary  McNamara  when  he  announced 
the  ABM  deployment  In  1967.  At  the  same 
time.  I  understood  the  reasons  why  the 
President  felt  that  preparations  for  a  limited 
deployment  might  quicken  the  Interest  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  meaningful  negotiations 
on  the  strategic  arms  race,  provided  we  place 
top  priority  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  the  ABM  Issue. 

The  ABM  Issue  Is  not  an  easy  one  for  the 
public  to  follow.  It  may  be.  as  suggested  by 
Dr  David  R.  Inglis.  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  "the  world's  nuclear  problems 
are  too  subtle  for  the  average  unconcerned 
citizen:  the  part  moat  visible  to  him  is  the 
economic  manna  descending  from  the  de- 
fense-industry  heaven."   The    trouble   with 


that  complacent  view  ip  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  aa  an  unconcerned 
citizen,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  the 
ABM  controversy,  which  has  raged  within 
the  government  for  almost  a  decade  now,  has 
been  hard  to  follow.  Official  secrecy  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  not  much.  Al- 
though sometimes  delayed  and  distorted  by 
security  regulations,  the  essential  facts  on 
such  large  strategic  questions  always  come  to 
light  and  find  their  way  Into  general  cir- 
culation. The  description  of  the  development 
of  American  ABM  policy  quoted  from  a  paper 
published  by  the  British  Institute  of  Strate- 
gic Studies  in  the  preface  to  this  paper  is  an 
example  of  the  manner  In  which  the  infor- 
mation and  estimates  of  the  "Intelligence 
community"  are  regularly  publicized.  Al- 
though a  few  details  may  be  incorrect,  or 
missing,  the  principal  elements  upon  which 
the  official  policy-makers  based  their  deci- 
sions are  neatly  laid  out  for  all  to  see. 

The  record  of  the  debate  on  ABM:  Yea  or 
No?  which  follows  provides  a  valuable  dem- 
onstration of  how  this  kind  of  decision- 
making actually  goes  forward.  As  the  reader 
will  see,  the  participating  scientlsU  provide 
a  hard  core  of  factual  analysis,  usually  re- 
duced to  numerical  calculations  suitable  for 
a  computer,  and  upon  this  base  the 
strategists  erect  their  structures  of  specula- 
tion and  conjecture.  It  Is,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  comforUng  to  come  back  to  this  solid 
collection  of  presumably  measurable  facts 
after  a  chilling  exercise  In  what,  in  the  nu- 
clear era.  has  come  to  be  called  "thinking 
the  unthinkable." 

The  very  vocabulary  of  nuclear  gamesman- 
ship is  uncomfortable  for  all  but  the  most 
hardened  practitioners.  Neil  Jacoby  has 
noted  that  with  economists  ordinarily  "cost- 
benefit '  analysis  is  changed  to  "cost-effec- 
tiveness" analysis  in  Pentagon  parlance, 
"probably  because  It  puts  language  under 
serious  strain  to  refer  to  the  death  of  a 
hundred  million  Russians  or  the  destruction 
of  a  hundred  billion  dollars  of  Soviet  capital 
as  a  benefit." 

But  one  begins  to  suspect  that  this  resort 
to  the  "facts"  is  not,  as  It  appears,  a  return 
to  reality  but  a  retreat  from  it.  Changing  the 
vocabulary  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  counters  in  the  game  are  human  lives, 
and  the  stake  the  fate  of  naUons.  Jerome 
Wlesner,  who  played  it  for  years,  calls  it  "the 
numbers  game"  and  insists  that  it  runs  out 
of  substance  at  the  point  at  which  it  requires 
human  Judgment — as  it  always  does. 

Trying  to  explain  to  President  Kennedy 
why  scientists,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  rational  of  people,  could  differ 
so  on  a  technical  issue.  Wlesner  pointed  out 
that  It  is  nature  that  is  rational,  not  the 
scientists  who  try  to  explain  natural  proc- 
esses. "Different  people  make  different  as- 
sumptions about  all  these  elements.  That  Is 
what  is  Involved  In  the  argument  about  antl- 
balllstlc-mlssUe  systems.  One  man's  assump- 
tions give  one  set  of  conclusions:  another 
man's  assumptions  give  a  different  set.  Some 
of  the  assumptions  are  essentially  unde- 
flnable.  We  are  talking  about  things  we  do 
not  and  cannot  know  anything  about  no 
matter  how  we  try.  And  so  you  can  take 
whichever  set  of  assumptions  you  choose. " 
Yet  much  of  our  most  critical  defense 
policy  is  being  made  on  the  basis  of  these 
numbers.  And  even  so  experienced  a  Wash- 
ington hand  as  Dr.  Jacoby.  turning  a  skepti- 
cal economist's  eye  on  the  decision  to  put 
five  billion  dollars  In  the  thin  Sentinel  ABM 
system,  has  looked  at  the  cost-analysis  con- 
siderations involved  and  accepted  the  result 
because  "presumably  the  Pentagon  has 
plugged  figures  into  the  equations,  run  the 
calculations,  and  reached  an  affirmative  con- 
clusion." 

We  are  living  In  an  environment  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  what  President  Elsenhower 
called  the  military-Industrial  complex  and 


Its  principal  off-spring,  the  mammoth  re- 
search and  development  budgets  which  sus- 
tain the  defense  establishment  In  the  nu- 
clear and  missile  age.  R  &  D  Is  a  catalyst: 
by  Its  nature  it  leads  to  far  greater  invest- 
ment In  production  of  the  goods  and  systems 
It  makes  possible.  Thus  every  dollar  spent 
on  R  &  D  has  produced  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  five  dollars  in  military  procurement 
alone.  This  diversion  of  funds  Into  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  is  widely  recognized. 
What  often  escapes  notice  is  the  massive 
diversion  of  brainpower  away  from  the  civil- 
ian economy  into  the  defense  establishment. 
There  inevitably  arises  among  many  of  these 
talented  individuals  a  disposition  to  Justify 
defense  expenditures,  rather  than  to  think 
in  terms  of  national  limitations  on  the  pro- 
duction and  dissemination  of  arms. 

The  principal  points  at  issue  In  the  ABM 
controversy  are  ably  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing discussion  Here,  as  in  the  Inner  circles 
In  Washington,  they  are  advanced  by  men 
of  great  Intellectual  capacity  and  high  mo- 
ral purpose.  In  summary  they  are : 

Challenge:  The  "heavy  "  ABM  system  will 
be  the  most  complex  technological  system 
ever  built  by  man,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
test  It  except  under  actual  enemy  attack. 
The  odds  are  for  at  least  a  partial  failure,  and 
In  this  contest  even  a  low  percentage  of  mis- 
sile penetration  can  be  fatal. 

Response:  The  military-Industrial  complex 
can  meet  the  challenge  and  produce  a  sys- 
tem with  a  tolerable  margin  for  error. 

Challenge:  Today's  offensive  missiles,  with 
their  Improved  penetration  aids,  probably 
could  overcome  the  ABM  system  as  now  visu- 
alized, and  the  offensive  improvement  that 
Its  deployment  Is  bound  to  stimulate  cer- 
tainly will  render  the  system  obsolete  before 
It  can  be  made  operational. 

Response:  Any  projected  margin  of  failure 
for  the  defense  system  Is  not  necessarily  any 
greater  than  that  for  the  offene. 

Challenge:  The  cost  Is  disproportionate  to 
the  protection  ABM  can  afford. 

Response:  Potential  deaths  In  an  unde- 
fended United  States  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty  million;  ABM  could  reduce  that  cas- 
ualty list  to  forty  million;  the  saving  of 
eighty  million  lives  is  not  only  a  compelling 
humane  consideration  but  Involves  our  sur- 
vival as  a  nation. 

Challenge:  ABM  will  Intensify  rather  than 
restrain  the  arms  race,  worsening  Instead  of 
Improving   U.S. -Soviet   relationships. 

Response:  This  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low. If  the  United  States  deploys  an  effective 
ABM  system  the  Russians  might  also  shift 
their  emphasis  to  defense,  thus  permitting  a 
mutual  de#scalatlon  of  the  offensive  missile 
race. 

There  is  not.  as  Dr.  Wlesner  points  out.  any 
final  proof  here,  only  untested  assumptions — 
and  a  man  may  come  down  In  good  con- 
science on  either  side,  depending  upon  which 
set  of  assumptions  he  chooses.  In  closeiy 
following  the  development  of  missile  policy 
over  the  years,  I  have  myself  found  the  most 
persuasive  scientific  argument  on  the  side 
of  restraint.  I  did  not  change  that  view  when 
Secretary  McNamara  reluctantly  compro- 
mised In  favor  of  the  "thin"  ABM;  It  seemed 
to  me  that  even  In  announcing  It  he  made 
a  better  case  against  the  new  system  than 
he  did  for  It. 

There  is  a  grave  omission  In  all  this.  The 
missile  game  is  played  almost  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  scientific  and  military  con- 
cepts; political  considerations  are  largely  dis- 
missed as  Imponderables,  relegated  In  the 
computer  computations  to  a  place  along  with 
such  diversionary  factors  as  the  possibility 
of  human  error.  The  result  Is  to  predetermine 
the  character  of  the  game's  results:  the  pol- 
icy it  produces  Is  bound  to  be  shaped  within 
the  limits  of  the  military  factors  upon 
which  It  Is  predicated.  We  may  have  more 
missiles,  or  fewer,  or  missiles  of  a  different 
type,  but  this  Is  no  more  than  addition  and 
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subtraction  of  the  hardware  of  deterrence — 
and  experience  on  both  sides  has  Indicated 
that  the  exercise  leads  Inexorably  to  multi- 
plication. 

The  tendency  Is  to  dismiss  the  political 
alternative  to  the  balance  of  terror  as  en- 
tirely too  risky^or  at  best  to  give  It  Up 
service.  Well,  politics  Is  a  risky  business.  But 
I  would  ask  In  all  seriousness  if  it  Is  any 
more  difficult  for  the  skilled  and  dedicated 
men  who  practice  diplomacy  to  compute  the 
odds  on  possible  failure  of  a  U.S.-Sovlet  dis- 
armament treaty  than  it  Is  for  the  scientists 
and  strategists  to  determine  the  malfunc- 
tioning potential  of  ABM.  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is,  and  If  the  question  Is  to  be  decided  by  the 
simple  assessment  of  risk,  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that  a  diplomatic  debacle  would 
not  necessarily  be  terminal,  while  an  ABM 
failure  certainly  would  be. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  been  demanding 
more  certain  g;uarantees  of  success  of  those 
who  have  urged  the  positive  course  of  nego- 
tiated disarmament  than  we  have  of  those 
who  insist  that  prudence  requires  us  to  rely 
on  the  negative  protection  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence. The  only  proof  of  effectiveness  that 
can  be  offered  In  defense  of  the  missile  stand- 
off Is  that  we  have  survived  twenty  years  of 
International  tensions  without  precipitating 
World  War  III. 

ABM  Is  described  by  Its  proponents  as  de- 
fensive, but  if  it  does  achieve  an  effective 
missile  screen  it  oould  become  offensive,  since 
It  would  release  strategic  policy-makers  from 
the  restraints  imposed  by  enemy  second- 
strike  capxaclty.  The  Russians  will  certainly 
recognize  such  an  offensive  potential,  as  we 
did  when  a  rudimentary  missile  defense  sys- 
tem was  deployed  around  Moscow  several 
years  ago. 

It  Is  contended  that  we  can  build  up  our 
defensive  screen  and  our  deterrent  forces  at 
the  same  time  we  actively  pursue  the  goal  of 
arms  control  and  ultimate  disarmament; 
Indeed.  It  is  argued  that  this  is  the  only 
practical  way  we  can  proceed,  since  our 
adversaries  will  not  respond  to  anything  less 
than  the  clear  threat  of  being  outdistanced  in 
the  arms  race.  The  history  of  the  last  decade 
seems  to  me  to  provide  a  monument  to  the 
fallacy  of  this  theory. 

So  It  is  m  the  larger  arena  where  we  co- 
exist uneasily  with  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
sharing  with  the  Russians  the  overt  hostility 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  agree  with  the  dictum  that 
the  United  States  must  negotiate  with  the 
communist  world  from  a  position  of  strength. 
But  there  Is  reason  to  doubt  that  we  can  any 
longer  equate  strength  with  military  power 
alone.  Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  In  his  final 
report  to  the  Congress,  echoes  the  thoughts 
of  his  predecessor  in  the  Defense  Department 
by  stressing  that  true  national  security  Is  a 
compound  of  more  than  nuclear  warheads 
and  missiles.  Another  round  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  could  only  Increase  our  Insecurity 
compared  to  achieving  verifiable  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  forces. 

For  a  while,  when  the  leaders  of  all  the  na- 
tions accepted  the  balance  of  terror  as  an  in- 
escapable fact  of  strategic  life,  we  began  to 
see  our  differences  more  clearly,  and  to  con- 
sider means  by  which  they  might  be  resolved 
without  the  use  of  the  military  force  now 
denied  the  great  powers,  at  least  on  a  global 
scale.  We  did  not  resolve  our  Ideological  dif- 
ferences, nor  reduce  all  our  conflicts  of  inter- 
est, but,  as  Justice  Douglas  notes  in  the  con- 
cluding essay  in  this  paper,  we  did  achieve  a 
substantial  number  of  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements under  which  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful international  business  has  been  con- 
ducted. We  can  draw  at  least  a  minimal  les- 
son from  that  experience:  we  are  not 
strangers  any  longer,  and  it  Is  not  ordained 
that  we  must  again  become  enemies. 

Robert  McNamara,  who  has  been  as  close 
to  these  matters  as  any  man  alive,  ended  his 


long  tour  in  the  Defense  Department  con- 
vinced that  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world  is  a  state  of  mind — the  belief  among 
powerful  men  on  both  sides,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  horrendous  e\-idence  to  the  contrary, 
that  somehow  the  scientists  will  yet  find  a 
way  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  so  that  mili- 
tary men  may  again  win  a  war.  This  is  the 
real  issue  in  the  ABM  controversy;  when  na- 
tions begin  to  accept  the  thesis  that  they 
may  be  able  to  devise  adequate  protection 
against  nuclear  attack  they  also  raise  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  yet  be  able  to  use  de- 
cisively offensive  missile  force;  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  mixture  of  unfounded  hope.s  and 
challenged  assumptions  they  may  turn  away 
from  serious  negotiation  and  the  effort  to  find 
a  way  to  base  international  relations  on 
liberating  reason  rather  than  paralyzing  fear. 
I  say  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
take  some  risks  In  the  name  of  peace,  rather 
than  continue  the  great  nuclear  gamble  in 
the  name  of  security.  In  this  light  ABM 
might  yet  provide  a  great  service  in  advanc- 
ing the  strategic  arms  negotiations,  if,  hav- 
ing taken  the  system  to  this  stage  of  devel- 
opment, we  set  it  aside  as  a  symbol  of  our 
determination  to  halt  the  arms  race  where 
it  is,  and  turn  it  back  if  we  can.  Let  us  cou- 
ple this  with  passage  of  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  go  back  to  the  negotiating  table 
with  the  Russians.  The  application  of  as 
much  energy,  Imagination,  and  determina- 
tion in  an  honest  effort  to  find  a  formula 
for  arms  control  as  we  have  Invested  in  the 
effort  to  ring  our  cities  with  ABM  will.  I 
am  confident,  bring  far  greater  rewards  with 
less  risk. 

Many  wise  and  experienced  men  in  Wash- 
ington who  agree  that  this  is  what  we  should 
do  insist  that  It  cannot  be  done — that  it  is 
a  political  Impossibility  to  reverse  the  poli- 
cies that  have  produced,  and  are  now  shaped 
by,  the  military-industrial  complex.  It  will 
be  difficult,  yes,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  For 
we  cannot  forget  that  our  only  chance  of  ob- 
taining the  huge  volume  of  funds  and  talent 
required  to  rebuild  American  society  at 
home  lies  in  placing  some  limitation  on  the 
arms  spiral.  If  we  fall  to  do  this,  urgent  do- 
mestic needs  will  go  unmet.  What  is  needed 
now  is  a  great  expansion  of  the  dialogue  set 
forth  in  this  paper:  let  us  get  the  issues  out 
In  the  open,  and  get  them  clear.  The  funda- 
mentals of  the  missile  controversy  are  not 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  American 
people,  and  certainly  no  decision  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  ABM  should  be  taken  on  their  be- 
half without  greater  evidence  of  their  in- 
formed consent  than  can  be  said  to  exist 
presently. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion  in  the  House  is 
to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system  decision.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  We  in  this  Chamber  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing decisions  that  affect  the  lives  of  every 
American,  and  this  is  one  such  decision. 
We  must  carefully  weigh  the  risks  in- 
volved and  try  to  determine  the  degree 
of  security  the  system  will  offer  our  Na- 
tion. And  the  American  people  should 
be  informed  of  the  facts  and  findings. 

We  are.  I  believe,  at  the  crossroads — if 
we  elect  to  go  the  way  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system,  it  is  possible  there  will  be 
no  turning  back.  My  own  conclusion  is 
that  it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  for 
the  United  States  to  deploy  the  ABM 
system.  The  testimony  from  scientists, 
defense  experts,  and  others  knowledge- 
able on  the  subject,  is  overwhelmingly 
against  it. 

Last  year  I  voted  against  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 


and  I  stand  firm  in  my  opposition  to  the 
deployment  of  any  such  system.  The 
cost  is  exorbitant  and  the  risks  of  ac- 
cidental explosion  near  our  urban  cen- 
ters is  frightening.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  can  feel  comfortable  with  megaton 
nuclear  warheads  in  our  backyards.  The 
sites  thus  far  considered  are  all  near 
large  urban  centers.  This  creates  the  pos- 
sibility that  enemy  fire  might  be  di- 
rected toward  a  large  city  which  other- 
wise might  not  be  a  target.  And  it  also 
creates  the  chance  that  if  one  of  the 
H-bomb  warheads  in  the  ABM  system 
should  accidentally  explode,  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  life  could  be  catastrophic. 
Can  millions  of  Americans  get  used  to 
the  Idea  of  living  on  a  powder  keg? 

If  we  had  the  assurance  the  system 
could  make  our  country  bombproof — 
that  it  would  assure  the  safety  of  all  of 
us  in  the  future — then  this  could  be  an 
accomplishment  we  would  all  welcome. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  when 
he  announced  the  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Sentinel  system,  said  the  ABM 
could  not  possibly  defend  us  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  large  striking  capabili- 
ties and  would  be  effective  only  against 
smaller  Chinese  attack.  Even  then,  there 
is  the  question  of  just  how  useful  it 
would  be.  Experts  see  severe  technologi- 
cal limitations  in  the  ABM,  making  it 
vulnerable  to  certain  types  of  weapons 
and  ineffective  as  a  missile  defense. 
Since  the  Sentinel  is  useful  only  against 
high  altitude  missiles,  those  fired  from 
submarines  or  surface  vessels  coming  in 
at  low  altitude,  could  get  through.  In  ad- 
dition, ABM  operates  on  radar,  and  mis- 
siles encased  in  paint  that  absorbs  rather 
than  reflects  radar  beams,  the  experts 
tell  us,  could  probably  penetrate  the  ABM 
defense  system.  Then  there  is  the  ob- 
vious observation  that  any  such  system 
can  be  defeated  by  an  enemy  by  simply 
sending  more  effective  warheads — or 
even  dummy  warheads — than  there  are 
defense  missiles  capable  of  destroying 
them.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is 
relatively  simple  to  devise  decoys  and 
penetration  aids  to  foil  the  radar  and 
divert  intercepting  missiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  conclusion  that  we 
should  not  deploy  the  ABM  system  is 
not  based  solely  on  the  risk  and  possible 
ineffectiveness  of  it,  though  these  are 
certainly  major  factors.  I  believe  it  will 
escalate  the  arms  race  and  weaken  our 
bargaining  position  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  are  not  likely  to 
stand  by  and  remain  static  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. They  will  no  doubt  respond  as  we 
did  when  we  got  evidence  the  Soviet 
Union  was  deploying  a  limited  defense 
around  Moscow.  We  began  developing 
penetration  aids  and  more  powerful  war- 
heads to  enable  us  to  penetrate  that  sys- 
tem. They  could  react  the  same  way  and 
nullify  our  system  possibly  in  less  time 
and  with  less  outlay  than  was  required 
for  us  to  install  it. 

If  our  goal  is  peace,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  must  not  diminish  our  ca- 
pacity to  conduct  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional foreign  policy.  The  ABM  system 
is  inconsistent  with  our  efforts  for  the 
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ratification  of  the  nxKlear  nonproUfcra- 
tion  treaty  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Peace.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  the  nuclear  powers  are  to 
undertake  "to  pursue  negotiations  in 
good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating 
to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment." If  there  is  "good  faith"  intent  in 
nuclear  disarmament,  then  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system  is  inimical  to  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial  drain  for 
the  ABM  system— billions  of  dollars- 
must  come  from  our  Federal  budget.  It 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
underprivileged,  our  already  overtaxed 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans.  I 
prefer  to  direct  my  efforts  in  Congress,  as 
I  have  in  the  past,  to  trying  to  eliminate 
the  social  ills  that  plague  America: 
IKJverty,  imemployment.  improper  hous- 
ing, polluted  air  and  water,  and  unequal 
opportunity.  The  billions  the  ABM  sys- 
tem will  £S>st  can  better  be  used  to  cope 
with  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
our  country,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
better  relations  between  and  among  na- 
tions. I  believe  the  security  of  our  NaUon 
depends  more  on  our  ability  to  work 
and  live  with  other  countries  and  on  our 
efTorts  toward  mutual  reduction  of  ten- 
sions, rather  than  on  a  costly  anti-bal- 
llstic-missile  system  that  undoubtedly 
will  escalate  the  arms  race  and  yet  offers 
no  guarantee  that  it  will  save  American 
lives  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  more  example  of  the  wide- 
spread disapproval  for  the  proposed 
ABM  system : 

[Prom  Forbes.  Mar.  1.  1969) 
Shoot  It  Down 

Sentinel,  a  halX-baked  $6-  to  •10-bUUon 
antlnilsftile  program.  I  think  will  be  shot 
down  by  a  combination  of  worried  constitu- 
ents and  sensible  congressmen. 

When  Defense  Secretary  Laird  first  said  he 
was  going  ahead  with  this  "thin"  facade.  I 
felt  most  glum  about  him. 

The  prime  Jiistlflcatlon  put  forward  for 
this  va*tly  expensive  boondoggle  was  that  It 
would  help  us  to  bargain  with  the  Russians. 
The  logic  of  this  totally  escaped  me.  since  the 
Reds  presumably  could  read  In  our  papers 
that  the  "system"  couldn't  interfere  with  the 
kind  of  nuclear  assault  the  Russians  could 
launch,  and  was  Intended  primarily  as  a 
negotiating  ploy. 

My  hopes  for  Mr.  Laird  rebounded  when 
he  responded  to  Congressional  doubters  and 
postponed  the  Sentinel  "for  further  study." 
Now  he  talks  of  It  as  a  defense  against  Chi- 
nese missiles  and/or  as  a  project  to  give  us 
•experience"  In  constructing  a  missile  de- 
fense, etc. 

If  Mr.  Laird  doesn't  have  the  sense  to  sen- 
tence Sentinel  to  be  shot  down,  there's 
high  hope  that  Congress  will  do  It  for  him. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
90th  Congress  I  was  anxious  to  receive 
the  assistance  of  scientists  familiar  with 
the  military  and  strategic  implications 
of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  November  1967, 1  wrote  let- 
ters to  several  distinguished  scientists 
asking  them  to  comment  on  the  wisdom 
of  deploying  an  antiballistlc  system.  My 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser) 
also  joined  in  these  requests. 


The  answers  received  were  most  in- 
formative and  useful.  Since  this  issue  has 
again  come  before  the  House  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
these  letters,  along  with  the  articles  to 
which  several  of  the  letters  referred.  I 
commend  the  views  expressed  In  these 
letters  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them 
to  heed  the  advice  ot  these  experts  as 
they  consider  this  crucial  issue. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
letters  from  Prof.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner, 
former  science  adviser  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson,  Prof.  Victor 
P.  Welsskopf.  Department  of  Physics. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Dr.  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky.  director, 
Stanford  University  Linear  Accelerator 
Center;  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rodberg,  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies.  Washington. 
DC;  and  Prof.  Betty  Ooetz  Lall.  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University: 

MASSACHTTsnra  Inshtutb 

or  Technoloot, 
Cambridge.  Mass..  November  28.  1967. 

Hon.  WIL1.IAM  P.  Rtan. 
Hon.  DoNAii)  M.  Pbascr. 
Members  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representativiea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Sna :  I  am  writing  in  response  to  your 
recent  letter  asking  for  my  thoughts  about 
the  antiballistlc  missile  .system  deployment. 
I  have  Just  recently  published  a  statement 
In  Look  magazine  which  sets  forth  my 
strong  feelings  about  the  matter.  I  believe 
that  we  are  embarking  on  a  course  of  action 
which  will  lead  to  a  new  cycle  In  the  arms 
race,  one  which  will  ultimately  result  In  a 
new  level  of  deterrents  and  which  would 
potentially  be  more  destructive  than  the  sit- 
uation with  which  we  are  now  living.  I  am 
enclosing  two  copies  of  that  piece  for  your 
use.  I  wonder  whether  you  have  seen  the 
collection  of  papers  on  the  antiballistlc  mis- 
sile problem  that  were  recently  published  by 
the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists.  If  not.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  look  at  them  for 
these  were  Interesting  papers  relating  to 
the  ABM  problem. 

A  number  of  persons  In  the  United  States 
would,  I'm  sure,  be  willing  to  help  you  under- 
stand the  ABM  Issue.  Professor  Herbert  York, 
who  Is  at  the  La  JoUa  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  these  matters,  and  would.  I'm  sure, 
be  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you.  The  same  would  apply  to  Professor 
Jack  Rulna  on  the  M.I.T.  faculty.  Professor 
George  Klstlakowsky  at  Harvard  University. 
Professor  Paul  Doty  at  Harvard,  Professor 
Leonard  Rodberg,  Physics  Department,  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  Professor  Frank 
Long  at  Cornell  University.  I'm  sure  a  short 
note  from  you  would  solicit  their  views,  and 
I'm  also  certain  that  any  one  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  participate  In  more  formal  dis- 
cussions with  you. 

Sincerely    yours. 

JCKOMS  B.  WnsMKR. 

The  Cask  Aomust  ah  Anti-Balustic-Missile 
Ststem 

(By  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 
When  China  exploded  a  hydrogen  bomb, 
waves  of  concern  spread  around  the  world. 
Renewed  calls  were  raised  In  the  United 
States  for  a  defense  that  would  protect  us 
from  Chinese  nuclear  ballistic  missiles.  These 
calls  have  now  been  heeded  by  President 
Johnson.  Scientists  agree  that  neither  the 
UnUed  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  can  pro- 
tect Itself  completely  from  a  nuclear  attack 
by  the  other.  But  as  long  as  Communist 
China's  primitive  missile  force  is  very  small. 


some  protection  can  be  achieved — and  this  Is 
what  the  President  has  decided  to  buy.  Be- 
cause he  couldn't  persuade  the  Russians  to 
consider  limitations  on  missile  defenses,  the 
President  has  now  ordered  the  building  of  a 
"thin"  defensive  system  to  protect  us  from 
the  Chinese.  The  logic  of  the  Preslds-nT'- 
decision  seems  mighty  tortured. 

The  word  In  Washington  Is  that  President 
Johnson  was  forced  to  bend  under  the  prp.s- 
sure  of  the  military,  congressional  and  in- 
dustrial spmnsors  of  the  antlballlstlc-missilc 
system.  Enormous  pressure  certainly  existed, 
but  such  presstire  on  a  President  to  build  a 
missile-defense  system  is  not  new.  Both  Pres- 
ident Elsenhovrer  and  President  Kennedy 
were  exposed  to  It.  One  of  the  most  dlfBcult 
decisions  President  Kennedy  had  to  make 
concerned  the  Nlke-Zeus  missile-defense  sys- 
tem. The  pressures  on  him  were  tremendous, 
but  after  long,  careful  study,  he  decided,  on 
technical  grounds,  not  to  build  the  Nlke- 
Zeus.  Today,  we  know  that  to  have  built  tha: 
system  would  have  wasted  between  $20  and 
$30  billion.  It  would  have  been  .ilroady  ob- 
solete. I  am  certain  that  the  system  we  are 
now  planning  will  be  regarded  as  Ineffective 
before  it  Is  Installed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  estimates 
that  the  United  States  could  build  an  asm 
s>*stem  (for  between  S3  and  $6  billion)  that 
would  provide  a  reasonably  effective  defense 
against  Chinese  ballistic  missiles — for  10  to 
16  years.  But  he  concedes  that  such  a  system 
would  do  us  little  good  against  an  attack 
by  the  Russians.  Even  If  the  thin  abm  system 
is  as  effective  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
says — and  I  strongly  question  this — should 
we  take  the  portentous  step  of  deploylncr  an 
ABM  system  for  protection  against  Red  China'' 
I  think  we  should  not. 

In  his  long  statement  announcing  the 
President's  decision  to  build  an  antl-Chlnese 
ABM  system.  Secretary  McNamara  conclude^i 
that  the  arguments  marginally  support  its 
construction.  This  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
Judgment.  I  think  the  arguments  are  over- 
whelmingly against  building  It.  In  ta'-'.  " 
believe  that  this  decision  could  be  as  wrons 
and  have  as  serious  domestic  and  interna- 
tional consequences  as  the  disastrous  con- 
clusion six  years  ago  that  a  few  military 
advisers  and  some  weapons  would  lead  to  an 
early  victory  for  South   Vietnam's  forces. 

In  the  late  1950*3,  the  United  States  first 
began  to  examine  the  problem  of  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  At  that  time,  the 
only  useful  concept  Involved  low-altitude  in- 
terceptor missiles  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons.  The  idea  was  that  radars  would 
track  an  incoming  enemy  missile  and  guide 
our  "antimissile  missile"  near  enough  so  that 
the  nuclear  warhead,  exploded  at  the  right 
time,  would  destroy  the  enemy  missile.  One 
defensive  rocket  would  be  fired  against  each 
incoming  object.  But  an  enemy  could  easily 
confuse  the  radars — by  including  along  with 
the  real  nuclear  warheads  hlgh-altltude 
"decoys,"  such  as  lightweight  metallic  bal- 
loons. Since  decoys  break  up  or  slow  down 
when  they  hit  the  earth's  atmosphere,  we 
hoped  that  by  waiting,  we  could  pick  out  the 
real  warheads  and  launch  a  defensive  attack. 
The  antimissile  missiles  would  have  to  be 
placed  near  each  city  to  be  defended,  and  the 
tremendous  heat  and  blast  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  defensive  warheads,  low  over 
the  cities,  could  inflict  terrible  civilian  cas- 
ualties. It  was  possible  that  such  a  defensive 
system  would  do  as  much  damage  as  enemy 
warheads.  The  Nlke-Zeus  plans,  therefore. 
Included  a  major  fallout-shelter  program. 

During  the  past  two  years.  It  has  appeared 
feasible  to  build  hlgh-altltude  defensive  mis- 
siles for  use  against  small-scale  attacks.  The 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  hlgh-altltude  mis- 
siles would  be  exploded  far  out  in  space — m 
an  attempt  to  destroy  both  the  decoys  and 
the  real  enemy  warheads.  In  this  way.  some 
defense  of  a  much  wider  region,  farther  from 
each  antlmissUe  site,  would  be  possible.  The 
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proposal  Is  that,  with  enough  sites,  the  entire 
United  States  can  be  protected.  But  this  wUl 
not  work  If  an  attacker  staggers  his  decoys 
and  warheads  In  time  and  spreads  them  over 
a  large  area,  or  precedes  them  by  a  nuclear 
explosion  of  his  own  to  "black  out"  our  de- 
fending radars.  Hlgh-altltude  defense  repre- 
sents an  improved  approach  to  the  problem 
of  defense  against  ballistic  mlssUes,  but  It  is 
by  no  means  a  solution. 

The  basic  technical  fact  about  an  abm  de- 
fense Is  that  a  sophisticated  opponent  can 
overcome  any  defense  currently  possible.  Of- 
fense has  all  of  the  advantages:  any  defense 
system  can  be  overpowered. 

Today,  the  nuclear  jjowers  rely  on  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  their  offensive  missiles  to 
keep  the  peace.  A  powerful  incentive,  there- 
fore, exists  for  either  side  to  increase  its  of- 
fensive-missile forces  the  moment  the  other 
starts  to  build  an  abm  system. 

The  Russians  appear  to  be  building  a  sim- 
ple abm  defense  around  Moscow,  and  pos- 
sibly other  areas,  though  It  Is  yet  unclear 
that  they  have  decided  on  a  full-scale,  anti- 
missile defense  system.  In  response,  the 
United  States  has  taken  steps  to  add  decoys 
and  multiple  warheads  to  its  own  offensive- 
missile  force.  These  actions  on  our  part  are 
still  quite  limited,  but  the  steps  we  have  al- 
ready taken,  especially  the  introduction  of 
multiple  warheads  on  each  missile  to  over- 
whelm possible  Soviet  defenses,  will  greatly 
Increase  the  number  of  missile  warheads  In 
our  inventory.  The  Russians  appear  to  have 
been  taking  similar  steps  in  anticipation  of  a 
U.S.  decision  to  build  an  abm  system.  An  abm 
system  in  the  U.S.  will  stimulate  the  Soviets 
to  Incresise  the  number  of  their  offensive 
warheads. 

The  United  States  is  earnestly  seeking  some 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the 
deployment  of  abm  systems  and  missiles.  In 
order  to  forestall  a  new  spiral  In  the  arms 
race.  Unotflclal  conversations  have  been  held 
with  Individual  Russians,  but  we  have  not 
succeeeded  in  getting  discussions  started  at 
an  official  government  level.  In  Glassboro, 
President  Johnson  repeated  to  Mr.  Kosygin 
our  willingness  to  explore  the  problem.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  seem  ready  to  discuss 
such  questions — yet.  But  there  Is  no  need 
lor  us  to  rush  into  an  abm  deployment. 

There  Is  little  relation  between  a  Russian 
decision  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  (if.  Indeed, 
they  have  made  a  decision  for  more  than  an 
experimental  system)  and  such  a  decision 
here.  Our  security  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered If  the  Russians  Installed  an  effective 
ABM  defense  that  could  prevent  our  missile 
force  from  reaching  their  territory  and  if 
they  simultaneously  developed  an  effective 
defense  against  our  Strategic  Air  Force 
bombers — something  they  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so  far.  Since  It  is  obvious  folly  for  us 
to  build  a  defense  against  missiles  while  we 
also  are  so  vulnerable  to  a  bomber  attack,  the 
Pentagon  has  quietly  decided  to  spend  four 
billion  more  dollars  Improving  our  air-de- 
fense system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  really  effective  anti- 
missile system  is  remotely  possible  for  either 
the  U.S.  or  the  Russians.  And  even  if  the 
Russians  could  develop  one,  and  a  truly  ef- 
fective defense  against  our  sac  bombers  as 
well,  our  Installing  an  abm  system  would 
not  restore  our  powers  of  deterrence.  Only 
improvements  in  our  own  offensive-missile 
force,  including  "penetration  aids"  such  as 
decoys  and  electronic  Jammers  to  ensure  that 
otir  missiles  could  get  through  the  Russian 
defense,  could  achieve  this.  This  is  our  De- 
fense Department's  basic  strategy. 

The  United  States  has  embarked  on  a  large, 
expensive  program  of  outfitting  ballistic  mis- 
siles with  multiple  warheads  and  other  de- 
vices to  penetrate  Russian  defenses.  We  have 
also  started  a  $2  billion  program  to  replace 
our  submarine-based  Polaris  missiles  with 
the  larger  Poseidon  missiles,  which  can  carry 
more  and  better  penetration  aids.  As  long  as 


we  continue  to  Improve  our  missile  forces 
and  maintain  our  B-52  bomber  force,  our 
deterrent  power  will  remain  effective.  An 
ABM  system  is  not  required  to  preserve  the 
power  and  the  effectiveness  of  oiv  deter- 
rents. 

We  should  build  an  abm  system  only  If  It 
gives  us  greater  security.  And  In  deciding 
this,  we  must  assume  that  the  Russians  will 
respond  to  our  abm  system  by  upgrading 
and  enlarging  their  missile  force — Just  as  we 
are  doing  in  response  to  their  abm  activities. 
If  the  Russians  were  to  do  this,  an  American 
abm  system  would  leave  us  with  less  security 
and  more  vulnerable  to  destruction. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  many  prop>onents 
of  an  abm  system  concede  that  an  antl- 
Sovlet  abm  defense  would  not  be  worth  the 
huge  expense,  because  the  Russians  could 
nullify  its  effectiveness  at  considerably  lower 
cost  to  themselves.  So  the  proponents  now 
argue:  We  can  at  least  provide  ourselves  with 
protection  against  Red  China  at  a  more  mod- 
est cost  and  without  starting  a  new  Rus- 
sian-American arms  spiral.  Is  this  so?  Again. 
I  think  not. 

An  abm  system  would  grant  us  some  pro- 
tection against  China's  missiles  during  the 
early  years  of  Its  missile  buildup;  but  this 
protection  would  not  be  complete,  and  it 
would  be  short-lived,  certainly,  much  shorter 
than  15  years.  Once  the  Chinese  can  build 
intercontinental  missiles,  the  cost  to  them 
of  producing  additional  missiles  would  be 
relatively  small  (perhaps  $5  to  $10  million 
per  missile) .  Within  a  short  time,  they  would 
have  enough  missiles  (say,  50  to  100)  to 
penetrate  our  "anti-Chinese"  abm  system. 
The  Chinese  would  certainly  build  penetra- 
tion aids  Into  their  missile  force.  The  tech- 
niques of  designing  such  aids  are  neither 
highly  complex  nor  exceedingly  costly  (one 
can  learn  all  about  them  In  American  aero- 
space Journals).  I  do  not  believe,  therefore, 
that  an  abm  system  will  give  us  either  com- 
plete or  lasting  protection  against  Chinese 
missiles.  I  am  convinced  we  must  rely  instead 
on  the  offensive  deterrent,  as  we  mtist  with 
the  Russians;  that  is,  we  must  rely  on  oxu- 
known  ability  to  retaliate  devastatlngly  In 
case  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Ten  percent  of  our 
sac  bomber  force  could  kill  200  million 
Chinese. 

I  am  very  skeptical  that  any  abm  system 
based  on  the  present  approach  will  ever  work 
at  Its  calculated  effectiveness.  No  one  has 
even  succeeded  in  developing  an  antiaircraft 
defense  that  is  as  much  as  ten  percent  effec- 
tive (three  percent  is  a  more  common  actual 
effectiveness).  An  abm  system  that  was  only 
this  effective  would  be  almost  worthless.  Even 
If  an  ABM  system  were  as  much  as  90  percent 
effective.  It  could  still  not  prevent  an  oppo- 
nent from  inflicting  millions  of  fatalities  on 
us. 

Besides,  whenever  an  abm  system  might  be 
Installed,  how  could  a  realistic  test  be  made? 
We  could  not  fire  missiles  at  It  (it  would  be 
located  within  the  continental  United 
States),  and  from  hard  experience  during 
World  War  II.  we  know  that  far  simpler  de- 
vices (such  as  submarine  torpedoes)  fall  to 
work  the  first  time.  I  realize  that  a  model 
system  Is  being  tested  on  Kwajalein.  but 
these  tests  are  under  laboratory  conditions 
and  cannot  simulate  a  nationwide  installa- 
tion manned  by  GI's  and  technicians.  Even 
if  we  were  willing  to  fire  missiles  at  the  sys- 
tem, the  test  would  not  be  completely  realis- 
tic, for  we  would  be  testing  against  our  mis- 
siles, not  enemy  warheads.  Pew  competent 
people  expect  the  extremely  complex  abm 
system  to  work  the  first  time;  yet  it  must  to 
have  any  effect! 

There  will  always  remain  a  big  chance  that 
even  If  the  system  Is  working  as  designed,  it 
will  not  Intercept  all  of  the  enemy  missiles. 
They  will  obviously  know  how  our  abm  sys- 
tem works;  we  will  know  little  about  their 
offensive  weapons.  Imagine  the  advantage  a 
football  team  would  have  11  It  knew  precUely 


Its  oppK>nents'  defense  on  every  play.  Remem- 
ber that  If  a  single  enemy  nuclear  weapon 
leaks  through  the  defense  to  a  city,  the  city 
win  be  destroyed. 

Besides,  the  Chinese  could  bypass  our  abm 
system  completely — either  with  low-altitude 
missiles  launched  from  submarines  or  with 
aircraft,  which,  surprisingly  enough,  are  more 
difficult  to  Intercept  than  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  becau.se  they  come  in  at 
relatively  low  altitude  and  do  not  follow  pre- 
dictable projectorles  the  way  a  missile  does. 
We  simply  cannot  rely  upon  an  abm  system 
to  give  us  a  sure  defense  against  a  Chinese 
attack. 

Many  people  also  fear  that  the  deterrent 
power  on  which  we  rely  against  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  be  effective  against  China. 
The  exceptional  anxiety  expressed  each  time 
the  Chinese  carry  out  a  nuclear  test  seems 
related  not  to  their  military  potential  but  to 
our  view  of  them  as  irrational  or  unstable. 
This  anxiety  rises  more  from  Chinese  rhetoric 
than  Chinese  actions.  Although  the  words  of 
China's  leaders  have  been  Inflammatory  in 
the  extreme.  In  .action,  they  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly cautious. 

China's  actual  military  capacity  is,  most 
likely  for  decades  to  come,  hardly  comparable 
to  that  of  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Chinese  have  an  extremely 
limited  industrial  capacity  (until  now.  they 
have  produced  no  aircraft  of  their  own!). 
They  also  lack  the  broad  base  of  technically 
trained  manpower  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  modem  military  establishment. 
Nonetheless,  they  have  made  remarkable 
progress  In  developing  nuclear  weaponry. 
They  took  less  time  than  any  of  the  other 
nuclear  powers  to  carry  out  a  thermonuclear 
explosion.  In  this,  they  received  considerable 
help  from  the  Soviet  Union,  m  the  late 
1950's,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  technological 
information  from  open  sources  and  their  own 
Intelligence  network.  And  they  do  appear  to 
be  making  progress  on  missiles  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  weapons.  .Apparently,  they 
latinched  one  of  their  nuclear  weapons  on  a 
short-range  missile.  Though  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  a  Chinese  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile, we  know  that  their  resources  are  ade- 
quate to  develop  one  and.  I  believe,  produce 
It  in  moderate  numbers  (100-200)  in  less^ 
than  a  decade.  '^ 

During  the  late  1950's,  many  statement^ 
by  Chinese  leaders  minimized  the  Import-mce 
of  nuclear  weapons,  arguing  that  they  did 
not  really  change  the  relative  power  balance. 
We  heard  boasts  that  China  alone  among  the 
great  powers  would  be  able  to  survive  a  nu- 
clear war.  All  this  has  changed.  The  Chinese 
now  renounce  any  Intention  of  being  the  first 
to  use  their  nuclear  weapons,  and  they  show 
every  sign  of  a  growing  sophistication  In  nu- 
clear matters,  which  is  to  be  expected  .is  they 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  terrible  effects  of 
nuclear  explosions. 

It  is  China's  neighbors,  not  we,  who  would 
be  most  directly  threatened  by  any  Chinese 
missile  force,  and  an  abm  system  in  the  U.S. 
would  be  of  little  help  to  them.  We  could  not 
deploy  an  abm  system  in  India  and  Japan; 
they  are  to  close  to  China  to  permit  the 
system  to  work  effectively.  What,  then,  must 
the  leaders  and  people  of  Japan  and  India 
think  as  we  make  plans  to  hide  under  an 
abm  vimbrella  while  they  have  no  way  to  de- 
fend themselves?  If  the  United  States  is  so 
fearful  of  China  that  it  must  create  an  abm 
defense,  should  not  Japan  and  India  con- 
clude that  it  Is  time  for  them  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  Chinese?  There  Is  no  easier 
way  for  us  to  build  up  China  In  Asian  eyes. 
No  Asian  can  afford  to  believe  that  we  are 
prepared  to  lose  New  York  to  counter  a 
Chinese  nuclear  attack  against  them.  Some 
Indian  officials  ore  already  asking  for  a  mis- 
sile-defense system. 

Can  we  btilld  a  limited  abm  system  to  pro- 
tect us  against  China  without  stimulating 
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the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  wUh  an  offen- 
sive-force buildup  of  Its  own?  I  think  not. 
Just  as  we  are  enlarging  our  missile  forces 
because  we  cannot  wait  to  see  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  building  a  limited  or  an  ex- 
tensive ABM  system,  so  the  Russians  could 
not  wait  to  see  whether  our  system  would  be 
a  limited  one  before  embarking  on  an  offen- 
slve-mlsslle  buildup.  Even  If,  as  the  Presi- 
dent proposes,  we  build  a  thin  asm  system. 
It  would  be  unlikely  to  remain  small;  pres- 
sures from  the  military  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishment to  improve — and  expand — It  would 
be  Irreelstlble  Most  military  planners  expect 
the  system  to  expand  rapidly,  and  In  fact  do 
not  consider  the  Initial  system  to  be  of  much 
use.  This  Is  the  reality  of  the  President's  de- 
cision. I  am  convinced  that  once  we  decide  to 
take  the  abm  route,  we  cannot  avoid  an  en- 
larged arms  race. 

Three  other  consequences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decUlon  are  not  generally  appreciated. 
First,  an  expanded  asm  system  will  be  needed 
eventually  to  cope  with  decoys  and  multiple 
warheads.  It  will  almost  certainly  raise  the 
Issue  of  fallout  shelters  to  protect  the  popu- 
lation both  from  Russian  nuclear  weapons 
and  o6r'own  protective  system. 

Secondly,  no  one  has  bothered  to  mention 
the  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
that  It  will  coet  to  maintain  and  operate  even 
this  thin  system  or  the  billions  of  dollars  it 
would  take  to  run  the  final  one. 

Finally,  our  only  substantial  arms  limita- 
tion accomplUhment.  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty.  Is  likely  to  be  a  victim  of  this  step-up 
in  the  arms  race.  The  developers  of  the  abm 
system  will  soon  be  telling  us  that  they  can- 
not assure  Its  effectiveness  without  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  The  pressure  on  the 
President  to  renounce  the  treaty  In  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security  and  protecting  our 
multl-bllllon-doUar  investment  will  be  over- 
whelming. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  are  learning 
to  work  together  to  create  a  more  rational 
world  order  Oone  are  those  deep  fears  of  a 
surprise  attack  that  dominated  the  1950's. 
The  best  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  Joint  ef- 
forts by  tile  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  arms  race.  Such  ef- 
forts win  be  Impossible  If  each  side  Is  forced 
to  offset  the  defensive  and  offensive  buildup 
of  the  other. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  accept  and  live  with  a  "de- 
terrent balance."  We  have  done  It  with  the 
Russians.  We  will  have  to  with  the  Chinese. 
There  Just  Is  no  way  to  avoid  this:  there  Is 
no  magical  or  technical  escape  from  the  di- 
lemmas of  the  nuclear  age  through  defense 
A  sensible  course  would  be  to  reduce  greatly 
the  offenslve-mlsslle  forces  on  both  sides, 
achieving  tbe  deterrence  with  much  less  dan- 
ger to  all  of  us. 

Like  most  other  scientists  who  have  studied 
Its  problems.  I  am  convinced  that  much  mu- 
tually coordinated  disarmament  is  techni- 
cally achievable  with  considerably  less  risk, 
effort  and  coat  than  la  Involved  in  our  cur- 
rent deterrent  position.  The  blocks  to  dis- 
armament are  political  and  psychological,  not 
technical.  Unfortunately,  disarmament  has 
no  effective  political  support,  no  vested  in- 
terests backing  It.  and  no  power  base  In  the 
Government  bureaucracy  or  In  the  Congress. 
Some  of  the  same  senators  who  have  been 
pressing  the  President  to  spend  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  defense  against  a  missile 
attack  have  consistently  tried  to  cut  the  tiny 
budget  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Substantial  balanced  disarma- 
ment Is  sensible,  safe  and  technically  achiev- 
able, and  even  partial  disarmament  would 
release  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
constructive  uses.  But  It  Is  not  coming  very 
fast.  Until  statesmen  take  disarmament  ef- 
forts seriously  and  fashion  international 
security  arrangements  more  appropriate  to 
the  nuclear  skge  we  all  live  In.  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  Is  an  increasingly  nightmarish  peace 
insured  by  only  a  balance  of  terror. 


A  real  defense  against  nuclear-armed  mis- 
siles Is  a  mirage.  Our  only  real  security  lies 
m  peace  itself.  Nuclear  weapons  are  Just  too 
potent  for  effective  defense.  The  best  defense 
Is  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war. 

MAasACHvams  Inbtttutb  or 

Tbchnoloct, 
Cambridge,  Mass..  November  29,  1967. 
Congressman  Wn.LiAic  Rtait^ 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Rtan:  I  was  very  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  In  respect  to  the  plans  of 
the  Administration  to  deploy  an  antl-bal- 
llstlc  missile  system  I  am  very  strongly 
against  this  measure,  being  both  useless  and 
dangerous.  My  Ideas  are  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed In  an  article  which  my  friend  and 
collaborator.  Provost  Jerome  Wtesner.  has 
written  in  Look  Magazine  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  am- sure  that  you  are  In  possession  of  this 
valuable  document.  I  also  was  deeply  Im- 
pressed and  convinced  by  the  speech  that 
Mr.  McNamara  has  given  in  respect  to  the 
antl-balllstlc  deployment.  In  the  first  three- 
fourths  of  his  speech  he  Is  most  cogently 
against  such  a  measure,  but  at  the  end  be 
was  forced  by  the  circumstances  to  subscribe 
to  the  Administration's  policy  to  begin  with 
such  unnecessary  and  useless  expenses.  I 
feel  that  the  antl-balllstlc  Issue  Is  a  most 
dangerous  one.  and  It  Is  high  time  that  the 
public  Is  Informed  of  the  dangers  Involved. 
The  fate  of  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
world  are  at  stake,  and  I  am  greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  congressmen  like  your- 
self and  Mr.  Donald  Fraaer  are  taking  up 
this  Important  Issue.  Please  let  me  know 
whenever  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  In  this 
matter.  There  la  quite  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  MIT.  and  Harvard  community 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you 
In  your  efforts. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

VicToa  F.  Wciasxopr. 

STANFoao  VsTvoLBirr. 
Stanford,  Calif.,  November  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  F.  Ryan. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Frasxb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dcab  Mxssbs.  Rtan  and  Frasek:  I  have 
your  letter  of  November  17.  1967.  asking  for 
my  opinion  of  the  recent  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  to  proceed  with  the 
development  and  deployment  of  a  "thin" 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system.  I  am  extremely 
glad  that  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Congress  are  taking  an  Interest  In  this  vital 
Issue  since  It  clearly  represents  a  decision 
which  could  have  far-reaching  consequences. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  I  am  re- 
sponding to  your  request  as  an  individual 
and  not  as  a  member  of  some  of  the  military 
and  disarmament  advisory  groups  In  which 
I  am  continuing  to  play  a  part 

It  Is  clear  that  one  can  respond  in  reacting 
to  the  deployment  decision  In  two  ways: 
namely,  one  can  take  the  decision  at  Its  face 
value — that  it  represents  "thin"  deployment 
to  meet  specified  objectives,  or  one  can  as- 
sume that  it  represents  a  "foot  In  the  door" 
to  lead  to  a  full  deployment  decision  costing 
many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  which  is 
aimed  at  a  hopefully  effective  antl-balllstlc 
missile  defense  against  the  Soviet  missile 
force.  In  my  reply  to  your  letter  I  wlU  not 
deal  with  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  such 
a  full  deployment:  I  continue  to  be  opposed 
to  such  a  move  since  It  clearly  would  signal 
the  Initiation  of  another  round  of  strategic 
escalation  with  the  Soviet  Union  without  a 
gain  In  security  for  either  side  I  believe  that 
Secretary  McNamara's  San  Francisco  speech 
well  documents  the  arguments  against  such 
full  deployment  and  I  heartily  concur  with 
these  arguments  Whether  It  la  politically 
feasible  to  resist  the  pressure  for  such  de- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  "thin"  deploy- 
ment decUlon  is  a  matter  on  which  you  and 


other  members  of  Congress  are  more  qualified 
to  pass  judgment.  My  comments  are  therefore 
restricted  to  the  deployment  decision  as  it 
relates  to  "thin  coverage"  only. 

The  dominant  arguments  now  presented  in 
favor  of  a  quick  deployment  decision  for  the 
thin  umbrella  system  are  the  following: 

1.  To  give  Interim  protection  against  the 
Chinese  threat. 

2.  To  assure  survival  of  an  adequate  frac- 
tion of  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  against  a  fully 
coordinated  first  strike  Soviet  attack. 

3.  Protection  of  command  and  control  and 
protection  against  accidental  attack. 

I  would  like  to  comment  In  turn  on  these 
three  arguments. 

1.    CHINESE    THREAT 

The  Justification  for  the  partial  system  Is 
presented  in  the  context  of  a  limited  number 
of  ICBM's  In  the  1975  time  period.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  there  Is  no  quantitative 
basis  whatsoever  for  a  specific  projection.  On 
the  one  hand  the  Chinese  may  exploit  their 
ICBM  potential  for  propaganda  or  political 
purposes  only  and  not  make  the  major  eco- 
nomic sacrifice  Involved  in  an  ICBM  produc- 
tion program:  moreover,  they  may  find  them- 
selves unable  to  sustain  a  major  program  as 
a  consequence  of  the  chaos  produced  by  the 
cultural  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  may  give  highest  priority  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ICBM  threat.  It  Is  then 
technically  feasible  for  them  to  reach  num- 
bers adequate  to  penetrate  the  thin  shield. 

The  proposed  defense  Is  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  Its  effectiveness  Is  highly  sen- 
sitive both  to  the  quantitative  nature  of  the 
threat  and  the  specific  level  of  defense. 
Under  all  circumstances  It  Is  recognized  by 
even  the  most  ardent  advocates  that  the  pro- 
tection It  can  give  us  Is  of  an  Interim  nature. 
I.e.,  that  we  cannot  "win"  a  defense  race 
against  the  Chinese  ICBM's  any  more  than 
we  can  "win"  It  against  the  Soviets.  What 
purpose  does  this  Interim  protection  serve? 
It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  system  can  pri- 
marily permit  us  to  Implement  a  strategic 
policy  vla-a-vls  the  Chinese  not  unlike  John 
Foster  Dulles'  "massive  retaliation"  which 
was  invoked  against  the  USSR  during  the 
time  when  the  Soviets  did  not  have  a  nu- 
clear delivery  capability.  Under  this  policy  a 
massive  nuclear  attack  by  the  USA  could  be 
threatened  with  Impunity  as  a  possible  con- 
sequence of  unacceptable  USSR  military 
moves,  even  of  a  minor  nature,  yet  this  policy 
did  not  prevent  the  buildup  of  USSR  strength 
to  a  level  which  made  complete  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  infeaslble.  so  that  the 
USA  was  forced  to  rely  on  an  assured  de- 
struction capability  as  its  primary  means  of 
averting  attack. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  outcome  of  such 
a  course  should  be  fundamentally  different 
In  Asia.  At  present  we  could.  In  principle,  re- 
spond by  "massive  retaliation"  to  unaccept- 
able Chinese  moves  were  It  not  for  other 
consequences  (Including  Soviet  response  or 
moral  considerations).  A  limited  ABM  de- 
ployment would  extend  this  policy  option 
until  we  will  once  again  have  to  rely  on  de- 
terrence as  our  primary  means  of  strategic 
defense.  Eventually  a  big  enough  buildup  of 
ICBM  forces  can  always  concentrate  Its  Rre 
on  su.'ficlently  few  targets  and  thereby  pene- 
trate the  defense  by  sheer  exhaustion  if  by 
no  other  means. 

An  argument  often  cited  In  support  of  the 
thin  ABM  defense  against  the  Chinese  threat 
goes  as  follows:  If  we  fall  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  the  Chinese  can  blackmail  us  by 
threats  to  our  cities  and  population  and 
thereby  Immobilize  our  willingness  and 
ability  to  resist  her  expansionist  military 
moves  In  Asia.  This  argument  Is  recognized. 
however,  as  no  more  than  a  restatement  of 
what  I  have  said  above  and  means  only  this: 
We  can  threaten  "massive  retaliation"  until 
the  Chinese  buildup  of  their  ICBM  threat 
forces  us  to  rely  on  deterrence  once  again 
rather  than  on  an  airtight  ABM  system  for 
strategic  defense. 
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What  price  should  we  be  willing  to  pay  to 
extend  temporarily  our  present  security  from 
Chinese  threats — especially  when  we  discern 
little  at  present  that  serves  to  retard  Chinese 
military  buildup  and  political  Intransigence? 
Since  the  Chinese  must  realize  fully  that  a 
nuclear  first  strike  against  VS.  cities  would 
be  suicidal  for  them,  is  not  our  deterrence 
tfectlve  protection?  There  Is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  Chinese  are  apt  to  be 
tiratlonal  In  military  ventures.  The  Chinese 
oillltary  action  vls-a-vls  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
tad  other  targets  under  U.S.  protection  hae 
been  exceedingly  cautious.  I  am  therefore 
talking  only  about  temporary  protection 
against  a  totally  Irrational  and  suicidal  at- 
tack by  the  Chinese  which  would  result  In 
limited  damage  to  the  U.S.  In  comparison 
with  the  tragic  consequence  for  China.  For 
this  reason  I  believe  that  by  Itself  the  Chi- 
nese threat  is  a  very  weak  argument  for  de- 
ploying at  this  time  the  "thin"  system. 

A  further  reason  for  questioning  the  "Chi- 
nese" argument  for  the  deployment  decision 
relates  to  the  reaction  of  our  Pacific  allies. 
On  the  one  hand  they  might  feel  less  secure 
If  the  U.S.  protected  Itself  In  order  to  avoid 
pressure  from  potential  nuclear  attack  by 
China,  while  leaving  them  exposed  and 
vulnerable  as  hostages.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  might  feel  more  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  the  USA  could  protect  them  without 
Itself  being  exposed  to  nuclear  attack.  Olven 
the  choice  between  these  two  arguments  I 
doubt  that  the  Pacific  allies  of  the  U.S.  would 
take  much  comfort  In  this  second  argument 
while  fully  realizing  the  first.  At  best  this 
reasoning  must  be  considered  to  be  a  stand- 
off unless  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  extend  ABM 
protection  to  its  alllee  also. 

2.  PROTECTION  OF  taxVTKUAlt 

Although,  historically.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  Army  ABM  proposals  "hard  point  de- 
fense" has  not  been  a  primary  argument,  I 
reel  that  the  evolving  rationale  for  deploy- 
ing the  limited  system  for  defense  of  the 
Mlnuteman  force  has  some  justlflcation. 
However,  it  is  dlffleult  to  make  it  a  bigb 
priority  objective. 

It  is  possible  in  principle  that  the  Minute- 
man  force  can  in  time  be  denied  its  second 
strike  effectiveness  through  Increase  in  accu- 
racy and  numbers  of  the  Soviet  ICB(M  force 
and  through  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  sophisticated,  multiple  warhead  de- 
vices on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  There  Is  a 
minimum  time  interval  between  first  indi- 
cations of  such  a  threat  to  Mlnuteman 
through  new  technical  developments  and  a 
full-scale  Soviet  deployment  of  new  devices 
endangering  Mlnuteman.  Should  such  a 
threat  occur,  an  over  all  challenge  to  our 
deterrence  would  arise  only  if  it  were  ac- 
companied by  the  deployment  of  a  truly 
effective  ABM  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to 
neutralize  Polaris  and  Poseidon,  and  an  air 
defense  considerably  more  Impenetrable  than 
that  now  facing  SAC  bombers.  Nevertheless, 
one  can  argue  that  all  these  events  may 
happen  with  a  lead  time  no  longer  than  the 
time  required  to  deploy  active  defense  for 
the  Mlnuteman  force,  or  the  time  required 
to  proliferate  our  ICBM  force  to  keep  up 
with  the  threat.  Under  these  highly  strained 
assumptions  a  case  can  therefore  be  made 
for  a  decision  to  proceed  now  with  active 
defense  of  the  Mlnuteman  force. 

Given  such  a  decision  there  Is  still  the 
question  of  whether  the  present  system  Is 
technically  the  beat  means  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

3.  PBOTBCnON  OF  COlCMAND  AND  CONTROL  AND 
PROTECTION   ACAINST  ACCIDENTAI,  ATTACK 

An  argiunent  for  the  "thin  aystem"  which 
has  some  validity  Is  that  it  protects  vital 
command  and  control  points,  in  particular, 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  case  of  an  accidental 
firing  of  a  Soviet  or  Chinese  ICBM,  or  in 
case  of  other  limited  threats.  This  arg\iment 
^  my  view  has  considerable  validity.  It  is 
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certainly  imaginable  that  there  can  be  an 
accident  of  this  nature  and  the  chance  of  an 
Irrational  or  ill-informed  response  on  our 
part  would  be  substantially  reduced  if  the 
lines  of  command  were  protected  so  that 
meaningful  investigations  as  to  the  source 
of  actual  firing  and  possible  discussions  over 
the  "hot  line"  could  take  place  before  a 
course  of  action  Is  decided. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  raised  as  to 
how  ABM  deployment,  both  In  its  present 
"thin"  context  and  a  possible  full  deploy- 
ment, relates  to  the  prospects  for  arms  limita- 
tion or  arms  reduction.  As  you  know,  over- 
tures have  been  made  towards  the  Soviet 
Union  to  forego  ABM  deployment  and  to  con- 
sider reduction  of  strategic  weapons  if  the 
USSR  showed  some  Interest  in  a  reciprocal 
arrangement.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
these  moves  have  not  been  successful,  par- 
tially, of  course,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Viet  Nam  vrar.  It  Is  my  belief  that  including 
ABM  In  an  arms  limitation  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  would  be  a  very  dlfiBcult  negotia- 
tion problem  since,  traditionally,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  more  defense  minded  than 
the  USA:  that  Is,  the  Soviet  Union  has  always 
spent  a  considerably  larger  fraction  of  Its 
strategic  military  budget  on  defensive,  rather 
than  offensive  weapons,  quite  apart  from 
these  ongoing  moves  in  relation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  one  can  argue  that  the  "thin"  deploy- 
ment would  make  It  more  feasible  to  reach 
a  disarmament  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  field  of  long-range  strategic  mis- 
siles. The  argument  Is  that  should  one  reach 
an  agreement  Involving  complete  destruction 
of  long-range  ICBM's,  but  if  one  lacked  con- 
fidence in  an  adeqtiate  inspection  system, 
then  the  thin  ABM  system  would  offer  pro- 
tection against  residual,  clandestine  deploy- 
ment. This  argument  Is  valid  only  provided 
means  are  found  to  reach  a  point  of  total 
elimination  of  strategic  missiles  without 
passing  through  a  strategically  tuistable  situ- 
ation; I  am  not  aware  of  any  feasible  pro- 
posal to  achieve  such  a  reduction  in  the 
presence  of  deployed  ABM.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  arms  reduction  move  is  being  nego- 
tiated which  would  provide  reduction  of  pres- 
ent strategic  forces  to  a  minimum  deterrence 
level,  then  the  presence  of  a  limited  ABM 
would  raise  the  level  which  each  nation  would 
conclude  to  be  required  for  mlnlmtim  deter- 
rence. In  short,  the  relation  of  the  limited 
ABM  deployment  decision  to  the  prospect  for 
arms  limitations  or  arms  reduction  dei>ends 
on  the  particular  scheme  under  discussion. 
Since  I  consider  the  prospects  for  engaging 
in  a  meaningful  dialogue  with  the  Soviets 
aiming  at  complete  elimination  of  long-range 
strategic  missiles  to  be  considerably  less  hope- 
ful than  engaging  a  dialogue  aiming  at  a  sim- 
ple reduction  of  strategic  force  missiles,  I  feel 
that  on  balance  the  decision  for  limited  de- 
ployment is  an  Impediment  rather  than  a 
help  toward  the  prospect  of  arms  reduction 
agreements. 

To  summarize,  I  continue  to  be  very  much 
opposed  to  full  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem and  I  also  feel  that  the  "Chinese  Argu- 
ment" for  deploying  a  thin  system  now  lacks 
validity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  there 
may  be  valid  arguments,  although  not  of  high 
priority,  for  deploying  the  thin  system  for 
protection  of  Mlnuteman  and  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  pressure  for  proliferating  the  Minute- 
man  force,  and  there  are  also  valid  arguments 
for  the  thin  system  for  protection  of  com- 
mand and  control.  In  case  of  accident  or 
otherwise  limited  attack.  You  will  note  that 
the  two  arguments  which  I  consider  to  be 
valid  for  deployment  of  the  "thin"  system  are 
limited  In  scope  and  in  themselves  could  not 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  amplification  of  the 
system.  The  "Chinese  Argument"  on  the  other 
hand,  which  I  do  not  consider  to  be  valid, 
also  contains  the  implied  threat  of  pressure 
for  the  deployment  of  a  vastly  expanded 
system. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  commenta  use- 


ful; clearly  a  great  deal  more  can  be  said  on 
this  very  complex  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofskt, 

Director. 


Institute  for  Policy  Stttoies, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1,  1967. 
Hon.  William  F.  Ryan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Canrum  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ryan:  Thank  you  for 
letter  of  November  16  regarding  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  problem.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  will  be 
happy  to  provide  whatever  assistance  I  can 
in  your  study  of  this  most  Important  ques- 
tion. 

The  recent  decision  to  deploy  a  "thin" 
ABM  system  is  of  course  moet  disturbing.  I 
believe  it  was  a  moet  unwise  decision,  lead- 
ing us  toward  a  much  more  dangerous  fu- 
ture  military  position.  It  was  clearly  a  deci- 
sion Impelled  by  the  pressures  of  Intense 
military-industrial  (and  Congressional) 
lobbying,  in  the  face  of  Administration  re- 
luctance to  Initiate  such  a  large  and  momen- 
tous new  program  at  this  time.  The  departure 
of  Secretary  McNamara  only  adds  to  my  con- 
cern, since  the  forces  resisting  an  all-out 
arms  race  will  be  weakened  thereby. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  history  of  ABM  discus- 
sions that  the  "anti-Chinese"  emphasis  cur- 
rently in  vogue  was  developed  to  justify  a 
program  whose  prime  Initial  Justification,  as 
a  defense  against  Soviet  ICBMs,  was  not 
"selling".  The  Administration  now  wants  to 
deploy  such  a  system,  directed  against 
China,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  an 
arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  it 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  the  system  will 
provide  as  effective  a  defense  against  the 
Chinese  as  the  Administration  has  claimed, 
then  it  will  also  threaten  the  Soviet  deter- 
rent, and  the  Russians  will  have  to  expand 
their  missile  forces  to  keep  their  deterrent 
"credible".  If  the  system  is  kept  more  lim- 
ited, it  will  not  work  against  the  Chinese 
missiles,  and  cannot  even  be  Justified  on 
those  grounds. 

This  new  program  also  refocuses  world  at- 
tention on  nuclear  weapons  and  will  make 
It  difficult  to  stop  the  spread  of  these  weap- 
ons to  other  countries.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  consequence  of  this  decision. 
From  the  domestic  political  point  of  view, 
though,  I  do  not  see  that  much  can  be  made 
of  this,  since  it  Is  difficult  to  raise  it  dra- 
matically before  the  public  view. 

I  enclose  several  things  I  have  written  re- 
cently on  this  subject,  including  an  article 
in  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  on  the 
arms  control  impact  of  ABM  deployment, 
and  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  recent  discussions  of  the  deploy- 
ment decision.  I  would  also  refer  you  to  an 
article  by  Jerome  Wlesner  In  the  Novem- 
ber 28  issue  of  Look  Magazine. 

In  addition,  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  has  recently  been  In  contact  with 
Congressman  Cohelan,  wbo  has  also  In- 
dicated interest  in  investigating  the  ABM 
question  further.  The  Federation  has 
gathered  some  materials  for  Mr.  Cohelan, 
and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Daniel  Singer,  its  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  to  make  these  materials  avail- 
able to  you  also. 

If  there  is  any  other  way  I  can  be  of  as- 
sistance, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

liEONABO    S.    ROOBERG. 

Cornell  Univehsitt, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  29,  1968. 
Congressman  William  F.  Ryan, 
Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rtait  and  Congress- 
man Fraser:  I  am  delinquent  In  respond- 
ing to  your  request  of  last  November  to  share 
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wltb  you  soma  tbought*  about  the  daelalon 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  to  develop  and 
deploy  an  antl-baUlatlc  mlaoUe  system.  I  am 
•ncloelng  some  four  articles  that  I  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  stresa  the  Im- 
portance of  not  separating  the  ABM  ques- 
tion from  that  of  strategic  offensive  forces. 
I  beUeve  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
domestic  politics  and  with  respect  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Onion,  as  well  as  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  problems  of  ob- 
taining the  signatures  of  non-nuclear  coiin- 
trles  to  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  we  need 
to  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the 
Issue  Is  now  to  halt  the  strategic  arms  race 
in  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  I 
believe  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  past 
has  done  a  disservice  in  emphasizing  only  the 
need  to  control  the  defensive  aspects  of  the 
strategic  arms  race.  I  hope  that  your  efforts 
n^n  i)«  directed  along  lines  to  rectify  this 
lopsided  way  of  looking  at  the  question. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  useful  If  mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  turn  their  attention 
to  means  by  which  the  U.S.  could  develop 
A  nagoUatlng  position  on  means  to  curb 
tbe«atrMeglc  arms  race.  I  realize  that  the 
Sovtst- Union  has  been  resisting  negotiations 
on  this  question  because  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  At  the  same  time  you  should  know  that 
there  have  been  several  quiet  discussions  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  scientists  on  this 
Issue.  They  are  planning  to  meet  again.  As 
the  Soviets  move  closer  to  more  of  a  balance 
with  the  U.S.  In  strategic  forces,  it  Is  likely 
that  once  again  there  may  be  Interest  in 
serious  negotiations  on  this  question. 

Obviously.  It  would  be  desirable  for  both 
political  parties  to  discuss  this  matter  In  a 
constructive  light  during  the  campaign  or  at 
least  take  the  Issue  out  of  the  campaign  by 
not  having  the  parties  use  It  as  an  area  of 
controversy. 

In  any  case  hearings  to  explore  various 
negotiating  postures  might  be  enormously 
educational  as  a  means  of  focusing  Congres- 
sional and  public  Interest  on  the  question. 
This  at  least  would  help  to  indicate  to  the 
Soviets  that  Influential  political  leaders  In 
the  U.S.  took  the  Issue  seriously.  Further- 
more, this  Is  one  of  the  more  Important  areas 
which  could  have  some  Influence  on  non-nu- 
clear powers  to  sign  the  non-proliferation 
treaty.  If  such  powers  think  the  two  super 
powers  are  willing  to  curb  their  own  arma- 
ments, just  as  they  are  using  the  non-prollf- 
ermtlon  treaty  to  prevent  others  from  ob- 
taining nuclear  weapons,  signatures  may  be 
more  forthcoming. 

As  to  other  sources  you  should  consult, 
you  might  want  to  talk  with  Oeorge  Rath- 
jens.  Jack  Rulna.  Prank  Long,  and  Paul 
Doty. 

Slncererly  yours. 

Bam  OoRz  Laix. 

TBx  ABM  Dkcision:  MO  BnxiON  ros  Amtx- 
Miasox- Establish  MZNTAUANisM 

(By  BeUy  Ooetz  LaU) 

(Non.— Betty  Ooets  LaU  Is  on  the  staff 
Of  Cornell  University's  State  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations.) 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  an- 
nounced last  November  that  he  was  stepping 
up  production  of  the  newest  U.S.  strategic 
missile,  the  sea-based  Poseidon,  because  there 
was  Increasing  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  begun  to  deploy  an  antl-balllstlc 
missile  defense  system  around  Moscow,  he 
may  not  have  anticipated  the  storm  of  con- 
troversy he  was  brewing  up.  His  announce- 
ment raised  the  pitch  of  the  debate  about 
whether  the  United  States  should  move  from 
the  research  and  development  stage  to  the 
production  and  deployment  stage  of  its  antl- 
balllsUc  missile,  the  Nike  X.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  clearly  does  not  favor  spending 
an  estimated  (40  billion  over  a  ten-year 
period  for  such  a  weapon  of  dublotis  effec- 
tiveness. If  the  United  SUtes  were  to  deploy 


an  ABM  and  the  Soviets  were  then  to  act 
to  counter  this  with  an  Improvement  In  their 
own  offensive  capability,  Mr.  McNamara  has 
said:  "In  all  probability,  all  we  would  accom- 
plish would  be  to  Increase  greatly  both  their 
defense  expenditures  and  ours  without  any 
gain  in  real  security  to  either  side."  But  since 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  some  Important 
members  of  Congress  favor  early  deplojrment 
of  an  ABM  system  around  60  American  cities, 
along  with  a  necessary  accompanying  large- 
scale  fall-out  shelter  program.  It  seems  pru- 
dent to  examine  the  policy  choices  before  the 
American  government  and  people  at  this 
point  In  time. 

What  are  the  choices?  1.  Produce  and  de- 
ploy the  currently  developed  Nike  X  system. 
Enough  research  has  been  done  on  this  sys- 
tem to  consider  It  deployable.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  took  no  measures  (a  rather  optimistic 
assumption)  to  counteract  the  Nike  X  de- 
ployed both  as  an  area  defense  and  around 
about  50  cities.  It  is  estimated  that  the  U^S. 
fatalities  from  a  Soviet  strike  might  be  re- 
duced from  120  million  to  30  mllUon.  If  the 
Soviets  Improve  their  offensive  capability  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  Nike  X,  which 
they  easily  can  do.  then  the  U.S.  fatalities 
would  remain  at  about  120  million. 

The  system  Itself  would  consist  of  three 
parts:  a  long-range  Interceptor  missile,  the 
Spartan,  which  would  aim  to  detect  and  de- 
stroy Soviet  Incoming  missiles  above  the 
atmosphere  as  much  as  400  miles  away:  a 
short-range  Interceptor  missile,  the  Sprint, 
which  would  attempt  to  destroy  those  at- 
tacking missiles  getting  by  the  Spartan;  and 
a  fall-out  shelter  program  to  protect  people 
from  the  Inevitable  fall-out  which  would 
descend  upon  them  by  the  detonation  of  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  missiles  Intercepting  one 
another  with  theu'  respective  large  nuclear 
warheads  above   large  U.S.   populations. 

There  are  two  main  advantages  In  deploy- 
ing such  a  system.  One  Is  the  obvious  sav- 
ing of  some  90  million  Uvea  In  the  event 
of  a  full-scale  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
American  cities  and  provided  no  measures 
were  subsequently  taken  to  Improve  the 
Soviet  missile  capability  to  counter  the  U.S. 
deployment  of  Nike  X.  The  second  advantage 
Is  the  possible  further  deterrent  effect  on 
the  Soviet  Union:  It  would  not  try  to  attack 
the  U.S.  because  with  the  Nike  X  the  U.S. 
woxUd  probably  have  the  strength  to  count- 
erattack and  kill  millions  of  Soviet  citizens. 
Another,  rather  weak,  argument  Is  that  other 
countries  might  be  less  likely  to  build  their 
own  nuclear  weapons.  Instead  they  would 
rely  on  a  U.S.  guarantee  to  come  to  their  aid 
In  the  event  they  were  attacked  with  nuclear 
weapons.  It  Is  contended  that.  If  the  U.S.  had 
an  ABM  system  deployed,  such  a  guarantee 
would  be  more  credible.  I.e.,  the  U.S.  would 
be  more  likely  to  risk  attacking  a  nuclear 
aggressor  if  It  knew  that  Its  own  population 
was  relatively  more  immune  from  nuclear 
attack.  A  fourth  possible  argument  Is  that 
the  U.S.  should  adopt  the  Soviet  strategy, 
spend  money  for  an  ABM  system,  and  reduce 
Its  concentration  on  offensive  missiles.  The 
U.S.  has  been  spending  roughly  $4  billion  on 
offensive  missiles  for  every  •!  billion  spent 
on  defensive  systems.  If  this  ratio  were  re- 
versed and  the  Soviets  were  also  to  rely  pri- 
marily on  defensive  strength,  then  the  U.S. 
offensive  strength,  which  Is  considered  four 
times  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  may  become 
less  ominous  to  the  Soviets  and  a  reduction 
in  tensions  between  the  two  countries  might 
result. 

sxvntAi.  AsaxTXZitTS 

Arguments  against  ABM  deplojrment  In- 
clude the  following:  First,  the  cost  (esti- 
mated by  McNamara  to  be  $40  billion  for 
defense  of  60  cities  and  up  to  $100  billion 
for  all  major  cities)  la  not  worth  It  alnce  It  la 
imllkely  that  such  a  system  woxild  In  fact 
reduce  U.S.  fatalities.  The  Soviet  Union  would 
surely  counter  UJ5.  deployment  with  stronger 
offensive  systems,  thus  completely  nullifying 


the  V3.  effort.  Such  a  Urge  amount  of  money 
Is  more  usefully  spent  elsewhere,  on  better 
offensive  systems  or  on  needed  non-mllltary 
projects. 

Second.  If  the  Soviet  Union  reacted  to 
American  Nike  X  deployment  by  Improving 
or  enlarging  Its  own  defensive  force,  the  n.8. 
might  then  feel  required  to  Increase  Its  of- 
fenalve  force,  thereby  reducing  the  possl- 
blUtlea  for  de-eacalatlon  of  the  arms  race, 
Improved  U.S  -U.S  S.R.  relations,  and  further 
arms  control  agreements.  (In  particular, 
ABM  deployment  would  diminish  chances  to 
extend  the  partial  test  treaty  to  cover  under- 
ground tests,  because  such  tests  give  infor- 
mation on  ABM  eiTectlveness :  It  would  re- 
duce possibilities  of  an  agreement  to  stop 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  weap. 
ons  purposes  because  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet 
Union  may  decide  they  need  to  continue 
production  for  ABM  nuclear  warheads.) 

Third,  U.S.  allies  may  decide  that  If  the 
U.S.  must  have  an  ABM  system,  so  must 
they,  thus  further  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
containing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
West  Oermany  ma^  have  In  the  ABM  a  more 
effective  argument  for  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  than  she  bad  In  wanting  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  NATO  sea-based  multilateral 
nuclear  force.  Oermans  might  claim,  just  as 
the  Russians  do,  that  nuclear  warheads  for 
an  ABM  system  are  only  defensive  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  a  threat  to  any  nation. 

Fourth,  an  ABM  system  may  cause  the 
American  people  and  government  to  believe 
themselves  Invulnerable  to  attack  and  con- 
sequently to  lose  Interest  In  further  efforts 
to  reach  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements:  similarly,  other  countries  would 
note  the  lack  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  restraint  In 
the  arms  race  and  conclude  they  should  not 
show  restraint  In  arming  themselves. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  Is  not  yet  absolutely  sure 
what  the  Soviet  Union  Is  doing  or  Is  ulti- 
mately Intending  to  do  regarding  an  ABM 
system:  a  hasty  U.S.  decision  to  go  ahead  and 
deploy  an  ABM  system  might  destroy  the 
forces  of  restraint  In  the  Soviet  Union.  (It 
Is  known  that  some  Soviet  scientists  have 
urged  their  government  to  go  slowly  on  de- 
ployment: If  they  have  had  some  measure 
of  success,  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  for  major 
deployment  would  certainly  weaken  their 
position.) 

Sixth,  the  U.S.  deterrent  posture  should 
not  be  determined  by  Imitating  precisely 
whatever  the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  do. 
There  Is  no  necessary  principle  of  defense 
that  states  that  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  certain  weapon  or  employs  a  particular 
strategy  the  U.S.  must  follow  wllly-nllly.  In 
fact,  when  the  Soviet  Union  spent  for  air  de- 
fenae systems  over  twice  what  the  U.S.  was 
spending,  the  U.8.  reaction  was  not  to  ape 
the  Soviets  In  building  more  air  defenses, 
but  rather  to  concentrate  on  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

AU  this  for  and  against  argument,  how- 
ever, still  leaves  other  choices  to  be  consid- 
ered: 

3.  DetMe  against  deployment  now  and 
concentrate  on  continuing  to  build  offensive 
strength  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
any  Soviet  ABM  system.  The  main  argument 
for  this  approach  Is  that  the  deterrent  to  So- 
viet attack  lies  prlmarUy  In  having  a  good 
offensive  capability.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
of  a  given  amount  of  offensive  capability  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  a  comi>arsble  ef- 
fort m  the  defensive  field.  Offensive  strength 
gives,  moreover,  greater  confidence  to  VS. 
allies  that  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  pro- 
tect them  In  the  event  war  comes. 

Placing  major  emphasis  on  continued  of- 
fensive strength  has  Its  own  disadvantage, 
however.  This  can  pose  as  a  threat  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  more  so  than  defensive  measures. 
Consequently  the  Soviet  Union  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  continue  Its  offensive  buildup  and 
to  doubt  the  United  SUtes'  Interest  in  find- 
ing way*  to  curtail  armaments. 
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3.  Seek  agreement  toith  the  Soviets  not  to 
deploy  further  any  ABM  system.  This  step 
would  have  the  advantage  of  precluding  vast 
expenditures  for  defense  on  either  side.  The 
status  quo  of  the  existing  deterrent  would 
remain.  Each  side  would  know  that  the  other 
possessed  overwhelming  power  to  deliver 
deadly  blows  on  its  people  causing  100  to 
120  million  fatalities  to  each  side.  Such  an 
agreement  might  be  embodied  In  a  formal 
treaty  or  It  might  be  an  understanding  or 
declaration  made  by  the  two  sides.  The  need 
to  perfect  further  the  offensive  missiles  of 
both  sides  would  decrease:  for  example,  the 
U.S.  may  find  It  unnecessary  to  replace  the 
Polaris  sea-based  missiles  with  Poeeldon,  th\is 
saving  at  least  (1.9  billion. 

An  agreement  not  to  deploy  an  ABM  system 
would  not  require  Inspection  on  the  territory 
of  the  two  powers.  Satellite  reconnaissance 
can  detect  the  large  radars  and  other  equip- 
ment related  to  an  ABM  system. 

Soviet  unwillingness  to  negotiate  any  kind 
of  an  agreement  on  defensive  weapons  that 
lets  offensive  weapons  stay  Intact  Is  the  main 
Impediment  to  an  agreement  not  to  deploy 
an  ABM.  The  Soviet  Union  has  always  been 
more  defenslve-mlnded  and  traditionally  has 
spent  more  money  on  defensive  measures 
than  has  the  United  States.  Therefore,  Mos- 
cow would  not  feel  that  its  security  had  been 
enhanced  If  the  U.S.  were  free  to  improve  and 
enlarge  Its  strrteglc  offensive  strength  while 
the  Soviet  Union  was  forbidden  to  undertake 
defensive  measures. 

A  simple  limitation  on  ABM  deployment 
by  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  the 
preference  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  his 
budget  presentation  earlier  this  year  the 
Secretary  said  that,  although  the  U.S.  would 
continue  to  push  ahead  with  Its  ABM  devel- 
opment program,  the  U.S.  would  "Initiate 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  designed, 
through  formal  or  Informal  agreement,  to 
limit  the  deployment  of  antl-balllstlc  missile 
systems."  But  since  the  Soviet  Premier,  In  a 
recent  letter  to  President  Johnson,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be  content  with 
so  restricted  a  proposal,  this  leads  to  a  fourth 
choice. 

4.  Negotiate  an  agreement  to  limit  both 
offensive  and  defensive  uxapons.  President 
Johnson  apparently  concurred  in  the  Soviet 
request  mentioned  above  to  consider  limiting 
both  offensive  and  defensive  missiles,  and 
has  instructed  his  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Dnlon,  Llewellyn  Thompson,  to  pursue  dis- 
cussions. The  principal  advantage  of  this 
move  Is  that,  If  successful.  It  would  achieve 
a  stability  of  the  deterrent  at  no  higher  level 
than  exists  today  and  {xisslbly  even  at  a 
lower  level.  Money  would  be  saved  and  valu- 
able manpower  released  for  other  high  pri- 
ority projects.  Non>nucIear  powers  would  be 
encouraged  to  sign  a  treaty  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Their  chief  com- 
plaint about  such  a  treaty  at  present  Is  that 
it  would  deny  them  a  weapon  which  the  two 
nuclear  8Ui>er  powers  had  In  great  quantity 
but  refused  to  limit  In  any  way  for  them- 
selves— relegating  non-nuclear  powers  to  a 
permanent  position  of  inferiority.  Already 
such  a  claim  Is  being  made  among  groups  In 
West  Oermany,  India  and  Japan.  Restrictions 
on  U.S.  and  U.S.SJt.  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapons  would  demonstrate  that 
these  nuclear  powers  were  acting  to  control 
their  most  Important  weapons. 

But  when  offensive  weapons  are  added  to 
defensive  as  part  of  international  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  there  arise  two  added  diffi- 
culties from  the  VS.  point  of  view.  The  U.S., 
since  World  War  n  (It  did  not  take  this  posi- 
tion In  the  Inter- war  period )  advocates  rather 
complicated  Inspection  procedures  whenever 
It  considers  reducing  an  lmp>ortant  part  of 
Its  weapons  arsenal,  and  these  Inspection 
procedures  are  usually  so  elaborate  as  to  be 
imacceptablo  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S. 
demand    for    Insoectlon    springs    from    a 


profound  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  sus- 
picion that  It  would  not  honor  Its  commit- 
ments: by  the  same  token,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  rejected  most  U.S.  Inspection  demands 
out  of  a  profound  distrust  of  the  United 
States,  a  suspicion  that  it  would  use  inspec- 
tion as  a  means  to  carry  out  antl-Sovlet  ac- 
tivities In  the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  this 
mutual  dlstmst  has  dissipated  sufficiently 
for  the  U.S.  to  moderate  Its  inspection  re- 
quirements and  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  ac- 
cept some  inspection  is  unlikely:  but  since 
relations  between  the  two  powers  have  Im- 
proved slightly  (though  they  would  probably 
improve  much  more  if  the  Vietnam  war  could 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end),  a  serious 
and  sustained  exploration  of  possible  areas  of 
agreement  is  certainly  justified. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  problem  in 
pursuing  this  choice,  and  that  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  powerful  U.S.  political  and  military 
leaders  to  see  any  diminution  of  the  U.S. 
offensive  strategic  strength  regardless  of  what 
policy  Is  pursued  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate  consideration  of  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  in  1963.  the  importance  of 
testing  for  the  perfection  of  weapons,  both 
offensive  and  defensive,  was  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  those  Senators  who  were  skepti- 
cal about  the  treaty.  Additionally  U.S.  politi- 
cal leaders  have  convinced  themselves  that 
offensive  strength  Is  the  key  to  security  and 
that  the  margin  of  superiority  of  U.S.  to 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  strength  must  be 
substantial  (It  Is  now  between  3  or  4  to  1). 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  limit  strategic 
offensive  weapons  Is  likely  to  be  regarded  with 
hostility  by  some  Influential  members  of  the 
Congress  and  many  members  of  the  military, 
especially  the  Air  Force. 

The  crucial  question  Is,  what  kind  of  an 
agreement  might  be  worked  out.  At  the 
outset  It  should  be  understood  that  serious 
negotiations  on  what  both  sides  regard  as 
the  heart  of  their  military  strength  will 
necessarily  be  long  and  arduous.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  such  negotiation  is  that  it 
would  provide  both  sides  with  a  reason  to 
defer  further  activity  in  the  defensive  area 
and  to  Blow  down  the  pace  of  what  they  were 
doing  In  the  offensive  area. 

The  precise  nature  of  any  agreement  will 
be  delicate  to  work  out.  There  are  four  as- 
pects: deployment,  reductions,  production, 
and  research  and  development.  No  one  ap- 
pears to  be  advancing  any  scheme  to  curtail 
research  and  development.  This  Is  difficult 
to  Inspect,  and  although  provocative  in  a 
sense,  not  nearly  as  much  so  as  either  produc- 
tion, deployment,  or  an  unwillingness  to  re- 
duce existing  stockpiles.  With  respect  to  de- 
ployment, It  would  probably  not  be  a  difficult 
task  for  each  side  to  ascertain  through  recon- 
naissance satellites  and  other  intelligence 
techniques  that  the  other  side  was  not  In- 
creasing its  deployment  of  either  defensive 
or  offensive  strategic  weapons.  Furthermore, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  check  on  reduc- 
tions of  missiles,  since  this  could  be  done 
by  a  so-called  bonfire  approach:  each  side 
would  place  Its  missiles  in  a  given  location 
for  destruction,  and  destruction  would  be 
observed  by  those  from  the  other  side  or  by 
an  international  Inspection  team. 

The  more  difficult  question  is  that  of  pro- 
duction controls.  In  1964  the  United  States 
proposed  a  production  freeze  on  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  which  would  cover  not 
only  a  freeze  on  the  number  of  strategic  mis- 
siles produced,  but  also  on  all  of  their  Im- 
portant characteristics.  This  proposal  had 
attached  to  it  an  elaborate  Inspection  proce- 
dure requiring  entry  Into  all  the  known 
production  plants  for  producing  missiles  as 
well  as  spot  checks  Into  other  plants  to  in- 
sure that  no  missiles  were  being  produced 
surreptitiously.  However,  If  the  freeze  did 
not  extend  to  the  characteristics  of  missiles 
but  only  to  the  rate  at  which  existing  mis- 
siles could  be  replaced,  then  the  Inspection 


procedures  might  not  be  so  onerous.  This 
might  not  even  require  Inspection  of  produc- 
tion plants,  but  rather,  only  inspection  of 
the  replacement.  Such  a  procedure  might  be 
sufficiently  unobtrusive  to  be  acceptable  to 
Soviet  leaders. 

The  possibilities  for  agreement  may  be  de- 
pendent on  the  course  of  the  other  areas 
of  Soviet-UjS.  relationships,  particularly 
Vietnam.  Any  agreement  may  have  to  await 
the  outcome  of  that  struggle,  but  if  that 
outcome  can  be  mutually  satisfactory,  then 
there  Is  real  hope  that  the  perplexing  ABM 
problem  can  also  be  resolved. 

[From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 

September  1967) 

Congress  Debates  the  ABM 

(By  Betty  Goetz  Lall) 

(Note. — "On  the  ABM  question  .  .  .  the 
pattern  of  Congressional  interest  shows  some 
usiial  and  unusual  aspects.  .  .  .  They  (Con- 
gressmen] are  pondering  many  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  decision  to  deploy  or  not  to  de- 
ploy. There  Is  no  panic  and  little  oratory. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  have  pat  solutions 
to  the  problem  and  clearly  most  would  like 
to  be  confronted  with  a  case  of  successful 
diplomacy  to  avoid  a  commitment  to 
deploy.") 

It  Is  a  virtual  certainly  that  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara decide  to  undertake  some  degree  of 
production  and  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  for  the  United  States, 
Congress  will  not  object.  On  major  weapons 
systems,  especially  those  recommended 
unanimously  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Congress  as  a  body  does  not  usually  try  to 
override  the  decisions  of  the  military  and  Its 
civilian  chiefs.  The  ABM  case  is  not  likely 
to  be  an  exception.  What  Congress  frequently 
does  Is  to  recommend  production  of  arms 
before  the  Executive  branch  hats  judged  them 
to  be  essential  for  the  nation's  security. 
When  this  happens  the  uncertainty  is 
whether  or  not  the  Executive  branch  will 
adhere  to  Congressional  conclusions. 

On  the  ABM  question,  which  become  a 
major  public  issue  in  1967,  the  pattern  of 
Congressional  interest  shows  some  usual  and 
and  unusual  aspects.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  discuss  pertinent  Congressional 
concerns  as  they  have  evolved  by  mid- 1967. 

HISTOBT  OF  the  ABM  AND  CONGRESS 

Research  and  development  on  the  first  U.S. 
ABM  system,  the  Nike  Zeus,  began  In  fiscal 
1955:  It  grew  out  of  the  Nike  Hercules  and 
Nike  Ajax  systems,  the  two  surface-to-air 
missiles  designed  to  protect  the  population 
from  an  attack  by  Soviet  bombers.  Congress 
authorized  and  appropriated  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Executive  branch  for  Nike 
Zeus  research  and  development,  without 
substantive  comment,  until  1959  when  the 
Army  announced  that  the  system  was  ready, 
for  production  and  deployment.  The  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Nell  McElroy,  rejected 
the  Army's  request  but  the  dispute  precipi- 
tated considerable  Congressional  discussion: 
at  that  time  the  issue  was  resolved  by  Con- 
gress adding  to  the  defense  budget  $375  mil- 
lion for  the  "acceleration  of  the  Nike  Zeus 
and/or  the  modernization  of  Army  fire- 
power." Because  of  technical  weaknesses  in 
the  Nike  Zeus,  research  and  development  be- 
gan in  1963  on  a  new  system,  the  Nike  X. 
Congressional  interest  remained  minimal,  a 
technical  question  was  asked  now  and  then 
during  authorization  or  appropriation  hear- 
ings, but  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate no  attention  was  given  to  the  ultimate 
and  strategic  Implications  for  TJS.  national 
security  policy. 

Later  in  1963,  however,  when  the  partial 
test-ban  treaty  was  before  the  Senate,  in- 
terest in  ABM  increased  due  to  opposition 
to  the  treaty  on  grounds  that  it  would  pre- 
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clud«  perfection  of  an  ABM.  Once  thU  op- 
poclUon  was  overcome  and  tbe  treaty  rmtlfled. 
Congress  reverted  In  19M  and  19«6  to  lU 
previous  relative  disinterest. 

In  1946,  as  a  result  of  a  recommendation 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  Nike  X  was  ready 
for  production  and  deployment,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  recommended  an 
additional  $153.5  million  for  preproducUon 
of  long  lead  time  Items  for  tbe  ABM  and  •14.4 
million  for  additional  developmental  efforts. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  In 
agreeing  with  the  Senate,  said  In  Ita  report: 
■•Recent  advances  In  technology  and  con- 
cepts of  deployment  permit  a  blanket  of  pro- 
tection for  the  whole  United  States  against 
a  relatively  small  number  of  attacking  mis- 
siles, and  tighter  protection  against  heavier 
attacks  for  2S  major  cities,  at  a  five-year  cost 
of  18.5  to  tlO  billion.  Because  of  Its  build- 
ing block  or  modular  design  concept,  the  Nike 
X  system  lends  Itself  to  the  InlUal  deploy- 
ment of  a  light  defense  for  a  small  number 
of  cities  and  a  later  addition  of  more  exten- 
sive and  Intensive  coverage  as  circumstances 
capable  of  defending  against  not  only  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  but  also  mis- 
siles tttUt  might  be  launched  from  Polaris- 
type  sQDmarlnes.  Even  a  modest  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  might  save  millions  of  American 
lives  In  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack. 

"The  committee  Is  not  attempting  to  define 
the  ultimate  type  or  scope  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  deployment  and  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  determination  now.  Tbe 
leadtlme  between  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
deployment  and  the  attainment  of  an  opera- 
tional capability  1«  so  long,  however,  that  the 
committee  considers  tbe  coat  of  buying  a 
■avtng  of  about  one  year  In  such  a  deploy- 
ment as  being  reasonably  priced  Insurance 
when  one  considers  the  consequences  of  being 
attacked  without  any  protection." 

The  Senate  and  House  accepted  their 
Armed  Services  Committees'  recommenda- 
tion with  a  modicum  of  debate — Repreaent- 
aUvea  Bennett  (D.  Fla.).  Slkes  (D.  Fla.). 
and  Tounger  (R.  Calif.)  were  for  deploy- 
ment and  Senators  Clark  (D.  Pa.) .  To\ing  (D. 
Ohio)  and  Representative  Cobelan  (D. 
Calif.)  were  opposed.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense subsequently  announced  that  we  would 
not  spend  the  money  at  that  time,  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  not  add  to  n.S.  se- 
curity because  the  Soviet  Union  would  act 
to  counter  effectively  any  major  deployment 
effort  and  China  would  not  have  an  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  capability  before  the 
mid-1970s. 

In  late  19M,  probably  to  justify  accelerated 
development  and  production  of  the  ad- 
vanced Poseidon  missile — a  substitute  for 
the  Polaris  missile — Secretary  McNamara 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  ac- 
celerated its  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
around  Moscow.  But  tbe  President  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  In  presenting  the  defense 
budget  to  Congress  for  fiscal  1968.  continued 
to  hold  the  view  that  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  waa  not  now  desirable  and  that 
any  such  decision  should  await  the  outcome 
of  proposed  talks  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  on  an  agreement  to 
freeze  ABM  deployment  on  both  sides.  (The 
Soviets  requested.  In  February  1967.  that 
these  talks  be  expanded  to  Include  strategic 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  missiles.)  The 
major  public  Congressional  reaction  to  the 
McNamara  announcement  was  a  telegram 
sent  to  the  President  by  the  Senate's  Assist- 
ant Minority  Leader.  Senator  Kucbel  (R.. 
Calif.),  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
urged  agreement  to  freeze  ABM  deployment 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  means  to  forestall  "a  new  and 
omlnotia  round  In  nuclear  arms  race"  If  both 
aides  deployed  ABM  systems.  Not  objecting 
to  this  advice,  the  President  nevertheleea 
requested  (377  million  for  ABM  of  which  99 1 


million  waa  for  contingent  funding  for  the 
Initiation  or  procurement  of  an  ABM  system 
If  talks  with  the  Sovleta  proved  unsuccessful 
Congress  approved  the  Administration  re- 
quest. 

SCOPK    OP    CONGRESSIONAL    INmEST 

In  contrast  to  Its  posture  on  most  defense 
policy  questions.  Congress  showed  arotised 
Interest  In  whether  and  when  the  United 
States  should  begin  to  produce  amd  deploy 
the  Nike  X  system,  which  expressed  Itself 
In  the  following  ways: 

What  size  system,  when,  and  against  whom. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  wanted  deployment  of  an 
extensive  system  around  35  cities,  In  addi- 
tion to  an  area  defense  network;  but  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  wanted  to  postpone 
a  decision  about  deploying  any  system.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  took  a 
middle  course  and  recommended  considera- 
tion. In  the  U.S.  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  "of  the  desirability  of  our  deploying 
a  thin'  ABM  defense  against  such  threaU 
(as  China,  an  accidental  firing,  or  a  form  of 
blackmail  j,  or  those  that  might  be  posed 
by  future  nuclear  powers."  Such  a  system 
could  be  expanded  later,  tbe  Committee  felt, 
until  full  deployment  was  reached  covering 
the  entire  country.  Including  protection  of 
Mlnuteman  missile  sites.  On  March  21,  1967 
Senator  Russell  (D.  Ga  ) .  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  presented 
the  Committee's  views  and  added: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  objective  In  de- 
fense sbould  be  to  prepare  to  save  all  that 
you  can.  even  If  you  are  unable  to  save  every- 
thing and  everyone.  Fortunately,  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  decide  now  what  the  ultunate 
scope  of  the  deployment  need  be.  .  .  .  The 
Committee,  of  course,  does  not  oppose  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  agree- 
ment banning  the  deployment  of  compli- 
cated, expensive,  and  extensive  missile  de- 
fense systems.  We  believe,  however,  that 
these  negotUttona  shoxild  take  Into  account 
that  a  bilateral  agreement  would  leave  us 
vulnerable  to  a  possible  nuclear  attack  from 
Communist  China,  or  even  an  accidental  at- 
tack. The  Committee  feels  that  full  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  permitting  de- 
ployment of  at  least  the  'thin'  ABM  de- 
fense. . . ." 

The  Chairman's  somewhat  satirical  re- 
sponse to  tbe  arguments  of  Mr.  McNamara — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  act  to  nullify 
any  ABM  system  Installed  by  the  United 
States  by  Improving  its  offensive  systems — 
was  "In  trying  to  support  Its  conclusions  that 
it  la  expenalvely  futile  to  build  an  ABM  de- 
fense against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  presented  an  Involuted  series 
of  aasumptlon.  hypotheses,  and  assumption 
upon  assumptions.  In  Its  latter  stages,  this  ex- 
ercise gets  too  esoteric  for  me  to  follow.  If 
one  accepts  every  premise  In  this  syllogism, 
he  will  arrive  at  the  oonclualon  the  Depart- 
ment desires.  More  seriously,  the  Depart- 
ment's case  Is  based  more  on  .  .  .  tbe  assump- 
tion that  the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
our  ABM  deployment  would  be  'equal,  op- 
posite, feasible,  and  possible'." 

The  Conunlttee  did  not  appear  to  be  pan- 
icky about  the  need  for  haste  to  begin  deploy- 
ment (construction  of  a  thin  system  would 
require  at  least  four  to  five  years)  nor  Im- 
pressed with  arguments  that  the  decision 
should  be  postponed  for  an  Indefinite  period. 
Some  members  of  Congress  expressed  greater 
Impatience.  Senator  Thurmond  (R.  S.C.) ,  the 
most  vocal  In  favor  of  Immediate  deployment. 
Inserted  Into  the  Conffreasional  Record  sev- 
eral articles  and  editorials  supporting  this 
point  of  view  and  himself  told  the  Senate: 
"The  most  urgent  task  facing  the  90th  Con- 
gress IB  to  spur  the  Administration  toward 
Immediate  and  decisive  action  In  beginning 
forthwith  the  preproductlon  engineering  on 
the  Nike  X  system  as  authorized  and  funded 
by  Congress. "  Senator  Fannin  (R.  Ariz.)  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  April  13  on  "The  ABM — 


Let  Us  Begin."  Hla  caae  rested  on  the  report 
that  the  Soviets  had  begun  deployment  and 
were  increasing  their  offensive  weapon 
capability. 

On  the  Hotiae  side  Representatives  Ash- 
brook  (R.  Ohio) .  Evlns  (R.  Tenn.) .  Gross  (R. 
Iowa).  Michel  (R.  III.).  Roudebush  (R.  Ind.). 
Slkes  (D.  Fla.) .  and  Taylor  (R.  N.C.) .  publicly 
Indicated,  through  remarks  In  the  House  or 
Inserts  In  the  Record,  that  they  favored  pro- 
ceeding Immediately  with  deployment.  Rep- 
reeentatlve  Berry  (R.  S.D.)  proposed  a  radical 
step  In  order  to  obtain  a  favorable  decision 
for  deployment.  On  February  16.  1967,  he 
Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6686)  "to  provide  that 
no  further  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  foreign  aid  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress  until  an  adequate 
antimissile  defense  system  for  the  U.S.  has 
been  constructed."  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  seriously 
considered  such  an  extreme  measure. 

la  cost  a  factor?  Although  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara stated  that  cost  was  not  a  factor  In 
deferring  a  deployment  decision,  his  em- 
phasis on  a  940  billion  program  led  several 
In  Congress  to  evaluate  the  Issue  partly  on 
that  basis.  Senator  Symington,  not  neces- 
sarily an  opponent  of  "deploy  now."  re- 
sponded to  testimony  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Vance  at  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Disarm- 
ament by  saying : 

"Tou  say  93.5  billion  to  defend  against  the 
Chinese  (referring  to  a  'thin'  ABM  system). 
We  had  previous  testimony  on  the  Terrier. 
Talos.  and  Tartar.  We  used  $3  billion  alone 
for  those  lost  missiles.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  billions  were  lost  on  Bomarc.  but  it  was 
plenty.  I  do  not  know  how  much  was  lost  on 
the  Nike  Ajax  or  Nike  Hercules,  or  Atlas,  but 
It  was  plenty  more.  I  would  guess  the  overall 
figure  was  910  billion  If  It  was  a  nickel.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  If  you  would  at  some 
time  get  up  a  table  for  the  record  to  show 
what  we  have  lost  on  missiles  abandoned,  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  justifying  not  going 
ahead  with  the  ABM." 

Senator  Gore  (D.  Tenn.),  chairman  of  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee,  stressed  that 
cost  was  not  a  key  consideration  for  him: 
"This  business  of  equating  the  possible  kill- 
ing of  80  million  people,  which  Is  almost 
half  of  our  population,  with  a  cost  of  $40 
billion  just  would  not  appeal  to  me."  he  said. 
"But  If  there  are  other  and  more  compelling 
reasons,  then  let  us  have  them."  Senator 
Symington  agreed  with  this  view.  Also  dis- 
counting cost  an  argument  against  deploy- 
ment was  Senator  Ervln  (D.  N.C.)  who  said: 
"We  scatter  over  the  earth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  aid;  certainly  this 
nation  can  afford  to  spend  940  billion  lor 
such  a  program."  Senator  Young  (D.  Ohio), 
opposed  ABM  deployment  partially  on  cost. 
It  "would  be  a  complete  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money,"  he  asserted  In  the  Senate,  and  ad- 
vocated Instead  an  overwhelming  offensive  as 
tbe  best  defense. 

Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
the  Administration  position  was  to  postpone 
a  decision  on  deployment  until  determining 
the  outcome  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  some  In  Congress  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  wisdom  of  this  Presidential 
decision  and  the  likelihood  of  successful 
negotiations.  Senators  Clark,  Fulbright, 
Javlts,  Proxmlre,  Symington,  and  Young  sup- 
ported the  President  on  his  decision  and 
Representatives  Moss  (D.  Calif.)  and  Rosen- 
thal (D.  N.Y.)  Inserted  editorials  into  the 
Record  urging  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  Is  probably  the  first  time  since 
the  Cold  War  began  that  so  many  In  Congress 
publicly  urged  the  Administration  to  seek 
negotlaUons  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an 
arms  control  measure.  In  the  past  Congress 
has  been  skeptical  or  hostile  and  seldom  so 
wining  to  look  to  negotiations  as  an  alter- 
native to  pursuing  military  strength. 
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other  Congressmen,  however,  expressed 
concern  that  negotiations  would  drag  on  and 
the  Soviets  might  stall;  meantime  tbe  United 
States  would  be  falling  behind  tbe  Soviet 
Union  In  proceeding  with  deployment.  Some 
tried  to  obtain  a  firm  answer  from  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  as  to  what  would  be  a 
maximum  time  limit  for  negotiations.  This 
answer  tended  to  be  vag:ue  or  classified,  but 
on  one  occasion  a  time  limit  of  five  or  six 
months  was  suggested.  Senator  Gore  was  one 
who  wanted  a  limit  on  negotiations.  "This 
time  element,"  be  claimed,  "Is  something 
about  which  I  feel  a  sense  of  urgency  that, 
In  all  candor,  I  have  not  detected  In  the 
President's  statement."  In  a  different  tone. 
Senator  Sparkman  (D.  Ala.)  offered  the  ad- 
vice: "My  Impression  has  been  that  the  mat- 
ter was  rather  sensitive  and  that,  perhaps. 
It  was  felt  that  we  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  making  headway  with  tbe  Russians 
If  we  went  Into  It  In  a  soft  and  quiet  manner. 
We  ought  to  feel  ovir  way."  Yet,  Senator 
Symington  pursued  the  point:  "I  do  think 
here  In  Congress  we  ought  to  have  some 
Idea  as  to  how  long  we  wait."  The  answer 
from  Secretary  Vance:  "I  think  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  tbe  discussions  seem  to  pro- 
ceed. If  we  are  making  progress  then  we 
would  be  willing  to  wait  longer  than  other- 
wise. .  .  ." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
went  on  record  as  favoring  negotiations  but 
added  that  funding  for  Initial  production 
for  deployment  sbould  be  used  "if  an  agree- 
ment that  fully  protects  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  consximmated  with- 
in a  reasonable  period."  Senator  Javlts  de- 
murred from  such  a  view  and  told  the  Senate 
that  "even  If  the  negotiations  do  not  succeed. 
I  would  wish  to  evaluate  the  strategic  Im- 
plications Involved  In  such  an  antlballlstlc 
missile  system  at  that  time."  The  New  York 
Senator  also  took  exception  to  the  proposal 
in  the  Committee's  report  that  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  explore  the 
desirability  of  deploying  a  thin  system  for 
protection  against  any  Chinese  threat.  He 
said  he  felt  this  would  not  be  "a  proper  ele- 
ment of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion." 

Few  Senators  evinced  Interest  in  the  kind 
of  position  being  developed  by  the  Executive 
branch  for  presentation  In  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Even  after  President  John- 
son announced  on  March  2  that  he  bad  ac- 
cepted, at  tbe  Soviets'  request.  Inclusion  of 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  missiles  in 
projected  U.S.-U3SR  negotiations.  Congress- 
men did  not  Inquire  about  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiating position.  On  one  occasion  during 
Armed  Services  hearings.  Senator  Young  (R. 
N.D.)  asked  Mr.  McNamara  whether  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  to  freeze  ABM 
systems  would  require  Inspection.  The  an- 
swer, oddly  enough,  was  deleted  as  being 
classified.  Although  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
suggested  that  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets might  be  either  formal  or  Informal. 
Congress  did  not  pursue  the  meaning  of  In- 
formal. Usually  Senators  in  particular  are 
sensitive  to  any  possibility  of  the  Executive 
branch  circumventing  use  of  the  treaty  pow- 
er. In  any  event,  without  further  Inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  position.  Congress 
will  not  be  knowledgeable  enough  to  assess 
cause  if  the  negotiations  fall. 

Only  Senator  Gore  seems  to  have  advanced 
a  proposal  for  ABM  agreement.  He  urged 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  suggest  "to  the 
Soviets  a  willingness  to  discuss  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  International  agency,  preferably 
the  U.N.,  deploying  a  thin  ABM  line.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  world  In  terms  of  a  sphere, 
a  thin  line  of  defensive  ABMs,  running,  say, 
from  Greenland  to  Kamchatka,  would  bisect 
just  about  all  fixed  bases  of  missile  trajec- 
tories from  tbe  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
States.  Has  the  administration  given  any 
thought  to  utilizing  an  International  agency 
in  this  regard,  to  give  some  security,  some 


feeling  of  safety  to  both  countries?"  Sec- 
retary Rusk  promised  to  consider  such  a 
proposal,  although  he  noted  that  there  were 
problems  of  who  would  pay  the  cost  and 
under  what  circumstances  firing  would  take 
place. 

Impact  on  the  economy.  Of  Interest  to 
some  In  Congress  Is  whether  heavy  defense 
expenditures,  such  as  those  that  would  be 
Involved  In  an  ABM  production  and  deploy- 
ment system,  might  have  undesirable  conse- 
quences for  the  economy.  Senator  Aiken  (R. 
Vt.)  expressed  his  apprehensions  during  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  hearings: 

"I  think  we  are  overlooking  one  Impor- 
tant phase  of  this  whole  program.  That  Is 
tbe  growing  dependency  of  areas  and  States 
on  Government  orders  until  they  get  to  where 
they  are  almost  helpless.  For  example,  for 
the  State  of  Washington  over  50  per  cent  of 
their  gross  national  product  is  from  Govern- 
ment. California  and  Connecticut  are  also 
highly  dependent,  and  this  will  certainly 
Increase.  It  might  be  a  mutual  dependency 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the 
States  on  how  the  work  is  being  done,  but  I 
am  wondering  how  far  we  want  to  go  before 
we  divert  them  back  to  something  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  For  Instance,  I  believe  the 
Connecticut  Brass  Works  are  now  offering  33 
per  cent  of  their  facilities  In  the  production 
of  shell  casings.  How  far  can  they  go  in  that 
direction,  and  then  say.  'We  have  to  keep  on 
with  this,  we  have  got  to  look  for  uses  for 
this  product  we  make  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  stop  business  or  readjust  any- 
thing.' " 

On  the  same  theme  Senator  Clark  Intro- 
duced into  the  Record  an  article,  "Thirty 
Billion  Dollars  For  Whom? — Politics,  Profits, 
and  the  Antimissile  Missile."  The  article  by 
Frederic  Collins  in  The  New  Republic  listed 
some  20  companies  as  being  Important  con- 
tractors In  ABM  development  and  produc- 
tion, and  suggested  that  because  the  various 
plants  of  these  companies  permeate  most  of 
the  states  and  a  majority  of  Congressional 
districts,  pressures  may  mount  on  Congress 
to  seek  a  positive  decision  on  deployment. 

Although  he  did  not  label  it  blackmail,  or 
any  other  opprobrious  term,  Senator  Russell 
referred  to  a  spieech  by  Dr.  Harold  Agnew. 
head  of  tbe  Scientific  Laboratory  Weapons 
Division  of  the  AEC  Los  Alamos  Laboratory, 
where  Agnew  said  that  "companies  working 
on  the  Mike  X  were  now  ready  for  the  next 
step  but  might  disband  their  technical  teams 
and  convert  their  facilities  to  other  uses  If 
the  system  Is  kept  in  suspension  another 
year." 

Effectiveness  of  the  system.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  claim  that  the  present  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Nike  X  In  shooting  down  In- 
coming missiles  from  Soviet  territory  would 
reduce  American  fatalities  by  90  million  In  an 
all-out  nuclear  exchange.  McNamara  would 
deploy  the  system  were  It  not  for  his  con- 
viction that  the  Soviets  would  act  to  counter 
It  and  thus  render  It  completely  Ineffective. 
Not  all  Coixgressmen,  however,  have  been 
persuaded  that  the  present  system  is  ready 
for  deployment.  When  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1968  was 
being  discussed  In  the  Senate,  Senator  Smith 
(R.  Me.)  said: 

"It  was  with  considerable  reluctance  that 
I  joined  in  the  committee's  approval  of  the 
authorization  with  respect  to  the  deployment 
of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  defense  system.  I 
can  give  no  assurance  that  I  will  do  so  again 
next  year.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  In- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  right — ^but  for  the  wrong  reason — 
on  this  Issue.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
state  of  the  art  on  an  antl-balllstic  missile 
defense  system  has  reached  a  relatively 
static  status.  ...  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
ground  placements  of  what  may  appear  to  be 
Russia's  anti-balllstlc  missile  defense  system 
are  what  they  seem  but  that  rather  they 
may  be  decoys  of  classic  deception  designed 


to  motivate  us  to  a  very  costly  defense  system 
that  may  be  obsolete  or  become  obsolete  in 
the  near  future." 

In  a  different  way  Representative  Dom 
(D.  S.C.)  also  objected  to  the  system.  Speak- 
ing on  the  theme.  "940  Billion  Polly,"  and  the 
fact  that  the  Joint  Chiefs'  proposal  would 
protect  only  25  to  50  cities,  he  said:  "What 
then  would  happen  to  my  constituents  and 
the  minions  of  other  patriotic  Americans 
In  the  thousands  of  cities  and  rural  areas 
throughout  our  country?"  His  answer — build 
a  strong  offense  everjrwhere  Including 
space  and  under  the  sea.  Representative 
Fraser  (D.  Minn.),  in  Inserting  an  article  by 
James  Burnham  against  deploying  ABM 
and  Instead  relying  on  offensive  deterrent 
power,  was  perhaps  also  Indicating  sympa- 
thetic Interest  In  this  viewpoint. 

Senator  Clark  questioned  the  whole  con- 
cept of  relying  so  totally  on  either  offensive 
or  defensive  power.  He  exclaimed  during  a 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  hearing: 

"From  where  I  sit  there  is  a  basic  blind 
spot  in  this  whole  discussion,  not  only  phil- 
osophically but  logically.  You  gentlemen  are, 
of  necessity,  engaged  in  utilizing  your  mag- 
nificent talents  to  attempt  to  defend  the 
United  States  as  best  you  can  against  an 
armed  attack  of  any  enemy  nuclear  force. 
You  must,  therefore,  make  the  basic  assump- 
tion that  there  is  and  always  will  be  an 
enemy.  But  as  politicians  ...  we  must  de- 
vote our  best  Interests  toward  developing  in- 
ternational cooperation  as  opposed  to  inter- 
national conflict.  Accordingly,  when  you  tell 
us  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  with  an  an- 
tlballlstlc missile  system,  you  are,  in  effect, 
merely  giving  us  advice  as  to  what  we  should 
do  in  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  to  substitute  cooperation  for  con- 
flict. Our  task,  therefore.  Is  to  try  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world  not  through  deterrence, 
but  through  disarmament.  Your  advice  In 
that  regard  is  essential  to  us.  so  that  we 
should  not  take  an  undue  risk." 

Civilian  versus  military.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  debate  on  the  ABM 
during  1967  blossomed  into  full  controversy 
is  that  expert  opinion  in  the  Executive 
branch  is  divided.  It  would  not  be  likely  that 
so  many  members  of  Congress  would  take 
such  an  active  part  In  discussions  if  the  re- 
spective sides  could  not  point  to  experts  in 
the  Administration  to  support  their  points 
of  view.  Most  Congressmen  consider  them- 
selves laymen,  especially  on  military  and 
foreign  policy  questions,  and  in  the  absence 
of  expert  advice  tend  to  defer  to  those  who 
appear  to  have  superior  knowledge.  With  the 
civilian  chiefs,  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Army  Secretary  Vance,  on  one  side,  and 
the  military  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
other,  members  of  Congress  could  be  com- 
fortable and  confident  taking  either  position 
publicly. 

Senator  Symington,  however,  expressed  ap- 
prehension about  the  possible  effect  of  the 
clvlllan-mlUtary  division  on  the  military.  He 
felt  there  was  too  much  antl-mllitary  feeling 
being  voiced  in  his  state.  "Doesnt  it  worry 
you,"  he  asked  of  the  Defense  Secretary,  "to 
make  a  civilian  decision  of  this  character 
[not  to  deploy  an  ABM]  against  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs;  and  sec- 
ond, dont  you  think,  when  you  do  that  .  .  . 
that  it  somewhat  denigrates  the  position  of 
the  military  before  the  American  people?" 
The  Secretary  thought  not. 

Soviet  intentions.  Discussions  of  why  the 
Soviet  Union  had  undertaken  to  deploy  an 
ABM  system  seemed  to  reveal  an  important 
shift  in  attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  Congress. 
As  witness  after  witness  In  the  Executive 
branch  explained  Soviet  behavior  in  de- 
ploying an  AEM  on  the  ground  that  histor- 
ically the  Soviet  Union  is  primarily  defense 
minded,  legislators  appeared  not  to  question 
the  conclusion  held  officially,  though  only 
a  few  years  back,  the  government's  view  was 
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tbftt  the  Soviet  Union  «m  an  offensive,  ag- 
grvMlve  power.  Senator  Lauache  (D.  Ohio) 
finally  aaked  why  the  Soviets  did  not  follow 
our  example:  "Why  haven t  they  gone  for- 
ward with  the  development  of  an  offensive 
■ystem?  Why  have  they  gone  forward  with 
tills  defensive  system?  If  it  is  good  for  them 
why  Isn't  It  good  for  us?"  The  answer  from 
an  Executive  branch  expert:  "I  can  only 
repeat  because  I  have  It  from  history  and  I 
heard  other  people  saying  It,  Is  that  the 
Russians  are  defenslve-mlnded  and,  for  a 
country  which  has  been  throughout  their 
history  defenslve-mlnded,  an  ABM  would 
appeal  to  them."  And  Senator  Case  (R.  N.J.) , 
after  listening  to  Executive  branch  witnesses 
dlscviss  the  fallout  problem  In  an  offensive- 
defensive  missile  exchange,  commented: 
"This  Is  leading  toward  the  argument  that 
the  present  antlbaUlstlc  missile  system 
would  be  more  valuable  for  us  (deleted) 
than  to  have  our  present  and  projected  larger 
numbers  ( meaning  large  numbers  of  offensive 
missiles)." 

These  are  the  questions,  comments,  and 
Tltws  of  thoe*  In  Congress  who  are  begin- 
ning to  concern  themselves  with  a  major 
issue.  In  defense  and  foreign  policy.  They 
.Are  ppoflerlng  many  of  the  consequences  of  a 
decision  to  deploy  or  not  to  deploy.  There 
Is  no  panic  and  little  oratory.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  have  pat  solutions  to  the  problem 
and  clearly  most  would  like  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  case  of  succesafiil  diplomacy 
to  avoid  a  commitment  to  deploy.  But  they 
have  not  yet  looked  closely  enough  to  learn 
In  what  manner  the  Executive  branch  Is 
pursuing  the  course  of  negotiation. 

(Prom  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 

March  1967) 

8in>zuoarrT  airo  ImfoVATxoN  nr  U.S. 

DXFXNSX   FOBCXS 

(By  Betty  Goetz  Lall) 
Anyone  who  follows  the  U.S.  defense  pro- 
gram Is  aware  of  the  constant  change  taking 
place  as  weapons  conceived  of  yesterday,  de- 
veloped today,  and  produced  tomorrow  will 
be  labeled,  by  military  planners,  as  obsolete 
day  after  tomorrow.  Those  who  are  deeply 
engrossed  In  the  process  of  weapons  build- 
ing— In  the  Pentagon,  defense  companies, 
and  the  committees  of  Congress  that  oversee 


the  Defense  Department — are  neceasarlly  pre- 
occupied with  the  goal  of  achieving  the  most 
modem  amd  advanced  military  force  for  the 
U.S.,  within  a  politically  acceptable  cost 
range.  Most  citizens  shrink  from  any  effort 
to  evaluate  what  should  be  the  proper  di- 
mensions of  the  defense  budget  and  the 
principal  factors  determining  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  U.S.  military  force.  And  yet 
a  growing  question  Is:  should  not  at  least 
some  citizens  be  capable  of  and  Interested 
In  making  competent  Judgments  on  how 
much  of  the  nation's  resources  should  be 
devoted  to  military  activities?  Is  the  matter 
of  defense  policy  so  different  from  other 
public  Issues  that  the  citizen  should  be 
absolved  of  responsibility  to  Inform  himself 
and  enter  Into  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
the  defense  establishment? 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  U.S.  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  nuclear  forces  and 
clvlL  defense  measures  constitutes  slightly 
over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  budget  request. 
This  total  Includes  funds  for  Vietnam  except 
for  the  supplemental  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  December  1966.  In  fiscal  1964,  the 
last  year  before  the  buUd-up  In  Vietnam,  the 
strategic  nuclear  war  forces  amounted  to 
about  18  per  cent  of  total  defense  expendi- 
tures, »9.3  billion  out  of  »51.7  blUlon.  Of 
total  funds  for  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
the  offensive  has  since  been  absorbing  about 
80  per  cent,  an  indication  that  the  United 
States  believes  that  offensive  strength  Is  bet- 
ter protection  from  attack  than  defensive 
strength. 

The  U.S.  strategic  offensive  force  began  ex- 
panding substantially  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Although  the  Dem- 
ocrats In  1960  had  charged  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  In  the  number  of  U.S.  Intercon- 
tinental missiles  compared  to  those  held  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  was  found  not  to  be 
the  case  once  the  Democrats  took  control  and 
examined  the  evidence  more  closely.  The 
United  States  possessed  over  100  ICBM's  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  25  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  U.S.  long-range  bomber  forces  also 
exceeded  by  a  considerable  number  those  of 
the  Soviets.  The  United  States  nevertheless, 
proceeded  to  build  missiles  at  a  fast  pace 
until  the  ratio  of  U.S.  to  USSR  ICBMs  by 
1964  was  over  six  to  one — 1,250  to  200  (see 
the  accompanying  chart ) . 
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Sources :  The  Military  BalaiKe,  published  anttuelly  by  the  Institvtt  of  Strategic  Studies,  London,  and  statements  o  f the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 


HOW  MUCH  SUPKRIORrrT? 

Why  Is  this  level  of  superiority  thought 
to  be  necessary?  The  Secretary  of  E>efense 
has  stated  that  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  "are 
far  more  than  adequate  to  Inflict  unaccept- 
able damage  on  the  Soviet  Union  even  after 
absorbing  a  well- coordinated  Soviet  first 
strike  against  those  forces."  He  has  further 


said :  "It  appears  that  even  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  these  forces  would  furnish  us  with 
a  completely  adequate  deterrent  to  a  delib- 
erate Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  Its  allies.  .  .  .  The  effective  delivery 
of  even  one-fifth  of  the  surviving  weapons 
on  Soviet  cities  would  destroy  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  population  and  half  of  the 


Industrial  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union."  (See 
1966  Presentation  of  the  Defense  Budget 
to  the  Congress.)  The  main  reason  advanced 
thus  far  by  military  specialists  Is  that  it  is 
best  to  figure  very  conservatively  when  it 
comes  to  national  security:  therefore,  even 
If  only  300  missiles  are  necessary  to  assure 
the  mission  of  the  force.  It  Is  best  to  be 
cautloiu  and  procure  five  to  six  times  that 
number. 

Perhaps  this  answer  should  suffice  for  the 
citizen.  He  wants  to  feel  his  security  Is  pro- 
tected. But  there  are  at  least  three  other 
questions  that  emerge.  The  first  Is  whether 
the  country  and  Its  tax-paying  citizens  are 
so  well  off  that  buying  five  times  more  se- 
curity than  Is  needed  is  an  acceptable  na- 
tional policy.  Can  this  money  be  better  used? 
Do  we  not  face  an  unmet  domestic  threat  of 
equally  serious  proportions — the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  cities,  the  cancer  of  spreading 
poverty,  the  slow  rate  of  progress  in  achieving 
full  equality  and  employment  for  all  citizens, 
and  the  failure  to  raise  appropriately  the 
quality  of  educational  and  other  social  serv- 
ices? Do  we  not  face  a  foreign  non-military 
threat,  potentially  as  great  as  the  military. 
In  the  growing  Income  gap  between  the  so- 
called  develo]>ed  and  developing  nations? 

A  second  question  Is  how  the  Soviet  Union 
reacts  to  a  U.S.  strategic  offensive  build-up 
that  Is  over  four  times  superior  to  Its  own. 
The  Soviet  Union  decisions  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  Its  strategic  force,  while  Influ- 
enced by  the  parallel  U.S.  policies,  apparently 
do  not  aim  at  achieving  full  quantitative 
or  qualitative  parity  with  the  U.S.  Its  ICBM 
force  has  evidently  more  than  trebled  In  the 
past  four  years.  Qualitative  Improvements 
appear  to  be  primarily  In  some  hardening 
and  Increased  mobility  and  In  decreasing  re- 
action time  for  missile  firing.  The  Soviets 
have  Installed  many  second  generation  mis- 
siles as  opposed  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration missiles  being  developed  and  pro- 
cured by  the  United  States. 

A  third  question  relates  to  how  the  United 
States  can  expect  to  achieve  another  na- 
tional goal,  presiunably  as  Important  as  mili- 
tary strength — that  of  stopping  the  arms 
race  and  mutual  reduction  of  military 
strength — If  we  Insist  that  this  level  of  su- 
periority be  maintained  throughout  the  dis- 
armament process.  Which  situation  buys  the 
greatest  security:  a  balanced  reduction  in 
the  strategic  strength  of  both  sides,  or  an 
attempt  to  maintain  current  superiority  and 
increase  the  size  of  the  force  whenever  the 
Soviet  Union  attempts  to  reduce  the  gap?  A 
balanced  reduction  of  strategic  forces  Implies 
a  willingness  to  relinquish  at  least  some  of 
the  superiority  that  has  been  achieved.  To 
suggest  such  a  relinquishment  draws  sharp 
criticism  from  most  military  officials.  While 
there  is  no  stated  doctrine  that  a  particular 
superiority  ratio  Is  essential  to  U.S.  security. 
neither  has  there  been  a  policy  statement 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared  under  certain  conditions  to  abandon 
its  present  position  of  superiority.  Yet,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  United 
States  could  realize  its  disarmament  objec- 
tives without  such  a  willingness. 

RATE   or   INNOVA'nON 

The  quantitative  ratio  of  superiority  we 
have  been  discussing  must  be  Joined  to  the 
rate  of  qualitative  change  In  U.S.  strategic 
forces.  How  much  should  be  expended  each 
year  on  such  change  and  what  criteria  should 
be  used  to  determine  how  much  qualitative 
change  Is  necessary? 

The  American  people  seem  to  accept  each 
year,  almost  as  a  tradition,  the  need  to  mod- 
ify every  model  of  automobile,  Idtchen  appli- 
ance, and  women's  clothing  produced.  To 
what  extent  has  this  cultural  phenomenon 
been  transferred  to  the  defense  program?  In 
the  early  19S0s  the  United  States  built  a  large 
force  of  B-47  medium  Jet  bombers  which 
could  attack  the  Soviet  Union  from  overseas 
bases.  In  1960  the  Defense  Department  began 
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phasing  out  these  planes;  they  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  large  force  of  over  600  B-52s  and 
a  smaller  force  of  90  B-68  Intercontinental 
bombers.  The  B-52s  were  constantly  being 
modernized  so  that  by  1963  the  number  of 
models  ranged  from  A  through  H  and  several 
hundred  million  dollars  had  been  spent.  By 
1967  models  A  and  B  had  been  phased  out 
and  the  Air  Force  was  In  the  process  of  phas- 
ing some  of  the  planes  of  models  C  to  F, 
leaving  a  bomber  force  of  266  B-62  models  Q 
and  H.  346  models  C  to  F,  and  80  B-58s.  In 
the  late  1950s  the  Defense  Department  began 
developing  a  prototype  for  a  new  bomber,  the 
B-70,  and  spent  $1.7  billion  on  development 
before  military  decisionmakers  decided  that 
it  was  not  the  plane  they  wanted  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  B-S2.  Development  then  began 
on  a  combination  fighter-bomber,  the  FB- 
lllA,  and  In  1966  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
agreed  to  recommend  an  Initial  procurement 
of  210  of  these  airplanes  to  be  fully  opera- 
tional by  1968  at  an  Investment  cost  of  $1.9 
billion.  But  many  In  the  Air  Force  believe 
another  plane  Is  also  desirable  and  they  are 
pressing  for  full  development  and  procure- 
ment of  the  AMSA  (advanced  strategic  air- 
craft). Several  members  of  Congress,  espe- 
cially In  the  various  armed  services  commit- 
tees, also  believe  the  AMSA  should  be  de- 
veloped but  have  not  yet  convinced  Secretary 
McNamara  that  such  a  plane  Is  needed.  One 
of  the  Secretary's  argument  Is  that  there  Is 
no  agreed  purpose  for  such  an  aircraft.  An- 
other Is  that  since  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
given  evidence  it  U  building  a  new  long-range 
bomber,  the  United  States  should  not  proceed 
in  such  an  endeavor.  Some  congressmen  aiB 
not  Impressed  with  this  argument  and  plead 
instead  that  It  Is  simply  time  to  have  a  new 
plane. 

An  alternative  to  pursuing  innovations  In 
weapons  at  a  rather  rapid  rate,  one  seldom 
discussed  by  those  responsible  for  military 
policy  m  Congress,  is  a  simultaneous  phasing 
out  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  given  type  of  weapon.  A  few  years 
ago  the  United  States  did  offer  to  dismantle 
its  B-47s  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  also  dis- 
mantle Its  Badgere,  the  comparable  Soviet 
medium-range  bomber.  The  Soviets  coun- 
tered that  since  the  B-47s  were  being  dis- 
mantled anjrway  both  countries  should  dis- 
mantle all  bombers.  The  United  States  never 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  one  likely  reason 
being  that  since  it  had  such  a  ratio  of  su- 
periority over  the  Soviets  In  long-range 
bombers,  600  to  300-400,  this  was  not  a  good 
trade.  Another  possible  reason  for  retain- 
ing a  U.S.  force  of  long-range  bombers,  de- 
spite what  the  Soviets  do.  is  that  this  re- 
quires the  Soviet  Union  to  spend  money  on 
bomber  defenses;  without  such  expenditures 
the  Soviet  Union  oould  divert  funds  to  other 
purposes,  military  or  civilian.  As  Secretary 
McNamara  said:  "...  a  force  of  255  opera- 
tional B-16  a-Hs  would  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pel the  Soviets  to  maintain  their  present 
antlbomber  defenses." 

In  the  absence  of  any  bomber  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  matters  for  U.S.  de- 
fense policy  consideration  should  Include  the 
criteria  by  which  the  United  States  should 
decide  to  retain  through  1975  B-52  models 
O  and  H  by  further  modernization,  at  a  cost 
of  SI. 3  billion  through  1972  and  another  $600 
million  through  1975;  to  iBltlate  further  pro- 
curement of  the  TB-lll;  or  to  Institute  a  $4 
or  $5  billion  program  to  build  the  AMSA. 

Similar  questions  can  be  raised  about  rates 
of  Innovation  In  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
missile  force.  The  first  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles were  the  Thors  and  Juplters,  sufficiently 
short  range  so  that  they  had  to  be  stationed 
In  Turkey,  Italy,  and  England,  and  were  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  attack.  They  were  replaced 
as  soon  as  the  United  States  had  a  fair-sized 
ICBM  missile  force  stationed  on  Its  terri- 
tory: 90  Atlas  missiles  and  36  Titan  missiles. 
Since  the  Atlas  missiles  were  also  viilnerable 


they  too  were  replaced  by  a  hardened  force 
of  108  Titans.  The  Titan  I  was  fully  produced 
and  operational  In  1963  but  the  next  year 
saw  the  replacement  of  half  the  Titan  I  force 
by  Titan  II,  which  had  an  Increased  pay- 
load.  Today  the  remaining  54  Titan  I  missiles 
have  been  phased  out.  Almost  simulta- 
neously vrtth  the  Titan  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment began  deployment  of  Minuteman  I,  a 
solid  fuel  missile  with  better  hardening 
qualities  than  the  Titan,  and  the  sea-based 
missile,  Polaris  A-1.  A  force  of  180  Minute- 
man  I  and  80  Polaris  A-1  missiles  was  opera- 
tional by  1962.  As  they  were  being  Installed 
work  proceeded  on  Minuteman  II  and  Polaris 
A-2;  In  1967  the  latter  two  models  will  be 
replacing  Minuteman  I  and  Polaris  A-1. 
AddltlonaUy.  about  448  Polaris  A-3  and  1,054 
Minuteman  III  missiles  will  be  Installed  as 
replacements  for  many  of  the  Minuteman  I 
and  n  and  the  Polaris  A-2  missiles.  The  new 
models  generally  have  longer  range,  In- 
creased payload,  and  better  accuracy  than 
their  predecessors.  In  December  1966,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  announced  that  accelerated 
development  on  the  Poseidon  missile  was 
proceeding  as  a  replacement  for  Polaris  A-2 
and  A-8.  (In  the  fiscal  1967  budget  $300  mil- 
lion- was  allocated  for  the  Poseidon.)  Also, 
early  developmental  work  Is  going  forward 
on  an  advanced  or  Improved  Interconti- 
nental Missile  as  a  possible  replacement  for 
Minuteman  n  and  HI. 

TO   BK    COM  TIN  DEI)  7 

The  story  of  the  rate  of  innovation  In  the 
strategic  force  is  not  unlike  the  story  of 
Innovation  In  other  weapons  for  tactical  war- 
fare or  for  bomber  or  missile  defense.  In  the 
absence  of  knowledgeable  public  opinion  to 
balance  discussions  on  defense  policy  It  Is 
almost  Inevitable  that  the  momentum  of 
defense  Innovation  will  continue.  As  the 
Vice-Commander  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  reported  to  an  advanced  planning 
session  for  defense  Industry  officials:  "The 
task  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  Is  to 
provide  qualitatively  superior  systems  for  the 
Air  Force.  In  order  to  perform  this  mission, 
we  must  advance  aerospace  technology  as 
rapidly  as  Is  practical  and  adapt  It  on  a  timely 
basis  to  the  needs  of  our  aerospace  systems." 
Although  the  Systems  Command  Is  expected 
to  relate  Its  work  to  the  military  threat  posed 
to  the  United  States,  the  momentimi  of  the 
activity  In  Its  own  right  Is  sufficiently  strong 
that  the  nature  of  the  threat  appears  to 
become  less  and  less  a  factor  In  the  analysis 
and  In  subsequent  decisions  about  building 
new  systems. 

Few  citizen  groups  concern  themselves  with 
Department  of  Defense  assertions  about  the 
level  of  superiority  or  the  rate  of  Innovation 
In  military  weapons  procurement.  Many  of 
those  private  citizens  who  are  knowledgeable 
are  consultants  to  the  Defense  Department 
and  are  reluctant  to  share  with  the  public 
criticisms  or  alternative  suggestions  they  may 
have.  Ordinarily,  a  natural  place  for  citizen 
evaluation  Is  In  the  Congress  where  legisla- 
tive review  of  executive  agencies  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  functions  of  congressional 
committees.  Yet,  committees  most  Involved 
In  military  affairs  tend  to  become  friendly 
spokesmen  for  the  armed  services.  The 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reminded  Air  Force  witnesses  before 
his  committee :  "If  you  don't  have  any  friends 
on  this  committee  you  don't  have  any  friends. 
We  are  your  voice  In  Congress.  We  are  the 
only  official  voice,  there  aren't  any  others." 

Committees  with  foreign  policy  functions 
In  general  do  not  review  defense  policies  and 
their  Implications  for  foreign  policies  Includ- 
ing disarmament.  Nor  do  committees  charged 
with  the  overall  economic  health  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  desirable  allocation  of  resources 
and  division  of  government  expenditures 
challenge  the  absolute  priority  of  defense 
over  other  needs.  An  exception  Is  the  work 
of  Congressman  Reuss'  subcommittee  bear- 


ings on  the  decisionmaking  process  In  federal 
research  and  development  programs. 

One  possible  conclusion  Is  that  unless  more 
citizens  and  citizen  groups  Interest  them- 
selves In  defense  policy  questions  there  will 
be  no  effective  challenge  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment's budgetary  requests  and  policy 
directives  except  from  those  groups  with 
more  narrow  military  Interests  which  are 
usually  after  more,  not  less,  defense  outlay. 
If  greater  public  discussion  can  take  place 
this  surely  will  Inspire  Congress  to  carry  out 
Its  supervisory  functions  more  completely 
and  comprehensively.  And  It  will  help  pre- 
vent political  parties  and  politicians  from 
becoming  demagogic  about  defense  policies, 
which  they  are  likely  to  do  In  the  absence  of 
sufficient  public  enlightenment  and  articu- 
late concern. 

[From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
April  1967] 

OaPS  IK  THE  ABM  DEBA'TE 

(By  Betty  Goetz  Lall) 

There  Is  one  distressing  aspect  of  the  cur- 
rent   discussions    on    whether    the    United 
States  should  now  deploy   an   antlballlstlc 
missile  system  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $4  to 
$40  billion.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other 
goverimient  officials  Imply  that  If  they  can- 
not persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  against  ABM  deployment  the 
United  States  may  then  feel  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  go  Into  full  production  and  de- 
pl03nment  of  such  a  system  either  as  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  some  of  the  people  living 
m  American  cities  or  as  protection  against 
our  own  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  The  President,  in  hU  State  of  the 
Union  message.  In  reference  to  his  Eissertlon 
that  the  Soviet  Union  "has  begun  to  place 
near  Moscow  a  limited  antimissile  defense," 
stated  that  "any  additional  race  would  im- 
pose on  our  peoples,  and  on  all  mankind  for 
that  matter,  an  additional  waste  of  resources 
with  no  gain  In  security  to  either  side.  And 
I  expect  In  the  days  ahead  to  closely  con- 
sult and  seek  the  advice  of  the  Congress 
about  the  possibilities  of  International  agree- 
ments bearing  directly  upon  this  problem." 
The  main  clues  as  to  what  kind  of  agree- 
ments  are   being  sought  are   contained   In 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  a 
news  conference  on  December  21,  1966  and 
the    Secretary    of    Defense    In    his    annual 
budget    presentation    to    the    Congress    on 
January  2,   1967.  Mr.  Rusk  referred  to  the 
earlier  proposal  of  the  United  States  that  the 
two  major  nuclear  powers  freeze  their  pro- 
duction of  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  systems.  Mr.  McNamara  said 
that  the  Executive  branch  proposes :  "To  In- 
itiate negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
signed, through  formal   or  informal  agree- 
ment, to  limit  the  deployment  of  antlballlstlc 
missile  systems"  and  "To  reconsider  the  de- 
ployment decision  In  the  event  these  discus- 
sions prove  unsuccessful." 

What  is  missing  In  this  discussion  Is  the 
important  point  that  In  all  previous  arms 
control  discussions  on  ABM  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  Soviets  have  indicated  that  the 
way  to  make  negotiable  a  proposal  on  re- 
strictions against  ABM  deployment  is  to  In- 
clude reductions  In  offensive  systems  as  well. 
If  Mr.  McNamara  and  other  officials  of  the 
Administration  lead  people  to  think  that  the 
only  issue  up  for  negotiation  Is  antlballlstlc 
missile  deployment  then  when  the  negotia- 
tions fall,  as  they  are  almost  certainly  likely 
to  do  If  they  do  not  Include  limitations  on 
offensive  strategic  weapons,  there  will  be  the 
Inevitable  pressture  In  the  United  States  to 
proceed  with  full  production  and  deployment 
of  our  own  Nlke-X  antimissile  system. 

It  Is  dlfflctUt  to  know  whether  Administra- 
tion officials  have  convinced  themselves  that 
the  strongly  held  Soviet  view — that  offensive 
missiles  must  be  part  of  any  ABM  agree- 
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ment — baa  ebangwl:  or.  th«t  they  know  It 
has  not  changed  but  still  c&nnot  bring  them- 
selves to  propose  an  agreement  which  In- 
cludes reduction  of  part  of  the  Soviet  and 
XJ3.  land-based  or  se»-b*sed  Intercontinental 
balllatlo  mlaalles.  With  respect  to  the  first 
poMlblllty  there  Is  Uttle  evidence  In  the  pub- 
lic domain  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed 
Ita  attitude.  Soviet  ofBclals  at  both  private 
and  official  conferences  have  fiercely  sup- 
ported the  concept  that  building  defensive 
systems  la  not  as  provocative  as  offensive  sys- 
tems. Soviet  scientists  privately  have  ac- 
knowledged that  ABM  systems  are  not  effec- 
tive In  shooting  down  Incoming  rockets, 
particularly  if  they  have  multiple  warheads, 
but  such  scientists  have  also  Indicated  they 
have  failed  to  convince  their  generals  and 
members  of  the  Politburo  of  the  undeelrabll- 
Ity  of  installing  an  ABM  system — such  a  view 
has  been  well  known  to  n.S.  experts  In  the 
arms  control  field  for  at  least  four  years.  The 
need  for  defense  of  the  "motherland"  can 
arouse  as  much  emotion  In  many  a  Russian 
as  the  need  for  antlcommuntst  measures  can 
arouse  In  many  Americans.  When  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Aleksel  Kosygln  was  In  London  in  Feb- 
ruary t)e  seemed  to  reconfirm  the  Soviet  view 
when  be  said  In  answer  to  a  question  about 
ABM*:  "'^Vhat  would  you  say  Is  more  of  a  step 
toward  tension  In  the  military  field,  an  oSen- 
atve  weapon  or  a  defensive  weapon?"  And 
bis  answer  to  his  own  question:  "The  sjrstem 
that  warns  of  an  attack  is  not  a  factor  in 
the  arms  race.  On  the  contrary,  It  Is  a  factor 
that  reduces  the  possibility  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  people." 

If  the  United  States  realizes  there  U  Uttle 
probability  that  the  Soviet  Umon  would  be 
mterested  In  an  agreement  limited  to  ABM 
systems  alone  what  Is  the  explanation  for  the 
absence  In  the  Executive  branch  of  proposals 
for  reductions  of  ICBMs  as  part  of  an  agree- 
ment? The  most  apparent  explanation  Is  that 
the  United  States  Is  simply  not  Interested  In 
reducing  Its  own  offensive  strength.  A  U.S. 
proposal  to  reduce  a  specific  nimiber  of  Its 
ICBMs  In  return  for  a  similar  reduction  of 
some  of  the  Soviet  ICBMs  would  substan- 
tially increase  prospects  for  agreement  not  to 
deploy  further  ABM  systems  on  both  sides. 
Along  with  such  reductions  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  freeze  for  several  years  the  produc- 
tion of  new  ICBM  systems  by  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  proposed  a  produc- 
tion freeze  In  1964  but  has  yet  to  suggest  an 
agreement  that  would  also  Include  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  offensive  missiles.  One  can 
almost  predict  that  If  the  United  States  did 
propose  some  scheme  for  reductions  In  offen- 
sive strength  our  policymakers  would  tie  on 
to  the  reductions  an  elaborate  Inspection 
system  that  would  almost  certainly  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  Soviet  Union  and  which 
would  perhaps  In  some  degree  go  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  case.  Given  the  knowledge  we 
now  have  about  Soviet  weapons  develop- 
ments In  the  strategic  field  would  It  not  be 
possible  to  check  on  reductions  of  missiles 
by  an  Inspection  team  witnessing  their  dis- 
mantlement or  destruction,  an  Inspection 
measure  the  Soviets  In  the  past  have  stated 
they  would  be  willing  to  accept?  Whether 
further  Inspection  of  production  facilities 
would  be  necessary  U  a  matter  to  be  scruti- 
nized carefully  before  decisions  are  taken  to 
seek  elaborate  inspection  of  them. 

The  probable  reason  why  the  most  likely 
course  for  the  United  States  to  follow  Is  not 
to  seek  agreement  to  limit  offensive  systems 
Is  that  the  domestic  pressures  are  almost 
totally  one-sided.  Within  the  Executive 
branch  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  argue 
strongly  for  a  continuation  of  development 
of  offensive  systems  because  this  Is  their  mis- 
sion. General  John  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  said  November  11,  1966.  that 
"In  the  final  analysis,  this  problem  [whether 
an  effective  antimissile  system  by  a  potential 
enemy  could  lead  to  nuclear  war)  bolls  down 
to  the  question  as  to  which  nation  stays 


ahead  In  th«  technological  race  for  supertor 
aero-space  power.  ...  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  keep  our  deterrent  strong  enough  by 
maintaining  a  safe  margin  of  strategic  su- 
periority." And  General  Bernard  A.  Schrlever, 
retired  Air  Force  missile  expert,  said  last  No- 
vember 27  that  the  United  States  should 
concentrate  on  developing  better  missiles 
rather  than  an  antimissile  defense  system 
because  there  was  "a  grave  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  effectlvefiess"  of  an  antlballlstlc 
system  against  Soviet  missiles.  The  Army 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  an  antlbal- 
llstlc missile  defense  takes  a  different  view 
and  la  In  favor  of  deploying  an  ABM  system. 
This  Is  the  only  important  field  for  Army 
strategic  missile  activity  and  the  Army  nat- 
urally wants  to  preserve  this  mission.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army.  General  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  told  Congress  last  year:  "I  recom- 
mended that  the  funds  be  granted  In  the 
1967  budget  for  preproductlon.  to  establish  a 
production  base  for  the  deployment  of  Nike 
X  with  an  Initial  operational  date  of 
(deleted)." 

Comparable  pressures,  other  than  tha 
Secretary  of  Defense  himself,  do  not  seem  to 
have  come  to  light  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Issue.  One  of  the  moat  vocal  was  the  Repub- 
lican Whip  m  the  Senate,  Senator  Kuchel, 
who  called  upon  the  President  last  December 
to  Initiate  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
"to  seek  common  cause  to  reverse  the  trend 
In  weaponry  which  Soviet  actions  [to  deploy 
an  ABM  system]  may  have  started."  The 
Secretary  of  Defense's  view  Is:  "The  Soviets 
have  It  within  their  technical  and  economic 
capacity  to  offset  any  further  Damage  Limit- 
ing measures  we  might  undertake,  pro- 
vided they  are  determined  to  maintain  U>elr 
deterrent  against  us.  It  Is  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  the  Soviets  will  act  to  maintain 
their  deterrent  which  casts  such  grave 
doubts  on  the  advisability  of  our  deploying 
the  Nike  X  system  for  the  protection  of  our 
dtles  against  the  kind  of  heavy,  sophisti- 
cated missile  attack  they  could  launch  In 
the  1970s.  In  all  probability,  all  we  could 
accomplish  would  be  to  increase  greatly  both 
their  defense  expenditures  and  ours  without 
any  gain  in  real  security  to  either  side.  ...  I 
believe  that,  once  started,  an  ABM  system 
deployed  with  the  objective  of  protecting  the 
United  States  against  the  Soviet  Union 
would  require  an  expenditure  on  the  order  of 
$40  billion  over  a  ten  year  period." 

The  probabilities  for  a  satisfactory  out- 
come to  the  ABM  debate  are  not  great  And 
the  Soviet  Union  may  Just  want  the  United 
States  to  invest  the  kind  of  money  In  ABM 
systems  Mr.  McNamara  Is  talking  about. 
Since  Soviet  Leaders  regard  defensive  sys- 
tems as  non-provocative  and  since  they 
would  prefer  to  see  the  United  States  utilize 
its  resources  in  such  an  endeavor,  rather 
than  to  other  endeavors  which  could  be  more 
damaging  to  Soviet  Interests,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers have  every  reason  to  encourage  the 
United  States  to  decide  to  produce  and  em- 
ploy an  ABM  system.  This  may  explain  why 
the  Soviet  General  Pavel  A.  Kurochkln 
claimed,  as  he  did  on  February  20.  that  "de- 
tecting missiles  in  time  and  destroying  them 
In  fiight  is  no  problem."  Such  a  statement 
strengthens  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  may  be  falling  behind  in  ABM  tech- 
nology and.  therefore,  should  proceed  with 
ABM  deployment.  And  it  is  this  view  that 
la  likely  to  prevail  rather  than  the  view 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  umted  States 
would  be  served  by  pouring  our  beet  diplo- 
matic strength  in  an  effort  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weap- 
ons systems. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


may  have  5  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  topic  of  this  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    YATES.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  colloquy  on  the  spe- 
cial orders  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   all   Members 


PROPOSED  ABM  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
St«atton).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  REirss)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  recog- 
nlzlng  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMO).  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink),  and  some 
others  who  have  been  on  their  feet,  I  do 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Dennis)  that  I  welcome  his 
transforming  this  monologue  into  a  de- 
bate, and  during  my  time  I  shall  attempt 
to  provide  some  additional  answers  to 
the  very  legitimate  question  the  gentle- 
man raised. 

I  will  now  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ounfo) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  state  that  I  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  address  an  answer  to 
the  legitimate  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  who  stated  that  he  was 
concerned  that  at  some  future  date 
there  may  be  an  attack  by  the  Chinese. 
and  that  we  do  not  have  an  ABM  system 
to  defend  us  against  such  an  attack.  He 
properly  asks,  how  would  we  feel  then 
had  we  taken  this  position  today? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  the  question  Is 
that  if  we  had  an  antiballistic  missile 
which  was  effective,  if  we  were  convinced 
that  It  would  provide  an  adequate  de- 
fense against  an  attacking  CThinese  mis- 
sile, we  know  It  will  not  provide  a  de- 
fense against  a  Russian  missile — if  we 
knew  all  that,  then  there  would  be  all 
reason  and  Justification  for  deploying 
this  system  today. 

But  the  evidence  seems  to  be  clear 
that  we  will  be  living  under  a  false  se- 
curity if  we  deploy  an  ABM  system  which 
will  not  be  effective. 

To  date  the  evidence  before  this  Con- 
gress consistently  has  indicated  on  the 
part  of  the  military  that  the  ABM  mis- 
sile would  not  be  effective  against  an 
attack  because,  although  they  say  that 
a  thin  system  might  be  effective  in  what 
they  would  call  a  small  attack,  they 
clearly  indicate  that  it  would  not  be  ef- 
fective against  a  missive  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  although  they  state  It  might  be 
effective  against  a  small  attack  by  the 
Chinese,  we  must  presume  and  assume 
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that  If  we  deploy  an  ABM  system,  the 
Chinese,  who  have  not  as  yet  deployed 
an  ICBM  system,  would  develop  a  so- 
phisticated attack  system  which  would 
be  able  to  overcome  the  defense  of  an 
ABM  system. 

What  would  that  be?  It  might  well 
be  an  attack  by  submarine,  in  which 
case  an  ABM  system  defense  is  clearly 
not  effective.  It  might  be  an  attack  with 
deceptive  devices  which  would  negate  the 
effectiveness  of  such  a  defense.  It  might 
be  an  attack  by  airplane,  it  might  be 
an  attack  by  a  bomb  literally  carried 
into  this  country  on  board  some  surface 
ship  against  which  an  ABM  system  would 
not  be  effective. 

It  might  even  be  an  attack  such  as  was 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  which  would  be 
preceded  by  a  preliminary  weapon  which 
would  destroy  our  radar  capability, 
therefore,  allowing  the  second  and  deadly 
weapon  to  oome  in. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  es- 
sence of  this  debate  both  in  this  body  and 
In  the  other  body  has  been  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  deploy  a  system  which 
has  not  demonstrated  its  capability  of 
defense.  Before  we  do  that,  before  we 
get  involved  Into  an  expenditure  which 
can  run  into  billions  of  dollars,  and  come 
up  with  an  ineffective  system,  we  should 
pause  and  we  should  hesitate. 

There  has  been  ample  warning  from 
all  sides  that  we  should  do  this  to  deter- 
mine just  what  we  are  doing  and  where 
we  are  going  before  we  foolishly  rely  on 
an  inadequate  defensive  system. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  I  think,  has  made  a  very 
sincere  attempt  to  provide  an  answer 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Just  to  summarize  what  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  said  in  his  answer 
to  the  question  put — What  will  happen 
3  years  from  now  if  the  Chinese  lob  a 
thermonuclear  device  over  the  rown  In 
which  we  are  now  speaking? — it  se&ais  to 
me  there  are  three  answers.  First,  the 
adoption  of  an  ABM  is  not  going  to  pre- 
vent that.  The  ABM  Is  $60  billion  worth 
of  obsolescent  hardware  before  it  ever 
gets  off  the  ground.  As  Dr.  Jerome 
Wiesner,  former  science  adviser  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  provost  of  MIT,  re- 
cently said: 

Some  weapons  system  are  obsolete  In  the 
conception,  and  I  think  this  Is  probably 
true  lor  the  anU-balllstlo  missile  system  be- 
fore us.  I  have,  in  fact,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  system  that  depends  on 
projectiles — rather  than,  say.  nuclear  rays 
of  electromagnetic  beams  or  laser  beams — 
Is  futile. 

So  an  ABM  system  now  would  be  put- 
ting all  our  eggs  In  one  very  leaky  basket 
and  it  would  mean  that  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  research  and  development 
of  devices  that  are  more  promising  ways 
to  achieve  this  miraculous  bullet  that 
shoots  the  bullet. 

If  we  could  do  this,  then  truly  mankind 
might  rest  relatively  easy  for  the  first 
time  since  1945. 

The  second  answer  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  is  that,  if  we  do 
proceed  to  deploy  the  ABM  in  Its  pres- 
ent conceptual  form,  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  a  very  primitive  Red  China,  in- 


stead of  lobbing  just  one  missile  over  us. 
to  lob  two,  the  first  one  by  Its  ionized 
gases  to  Immobilize  our  radar  system  and 
the  second  one  to  do  the  business. 

Third,  and  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental point.  Is  simply  this: 

Since  the  fission  of  the  atom,  since 
these  terrible  weapons  were  unleashed 
on  the  world  24  years  ago,  the  whole 
science  of  warfare  has  changed.  People 
everywhere  in  the  world  are  menaced  by 
sources  of  military  power  indescribably 
far  off. 

In  such  a  world,  it  is  very  easy  for 
anyone.  Including  the  sincere  and  well 
meaning,  to  say,  "Look,  the  device  that 
I  propose,  though  it  costs  $100  billion, 
could  bring  us  a  Uny  fraction  closer  to 
security." 

Yet,  as  the  world  is  now  constructed, 
there  is  no  real  security,  and  In  the  end 
our  security  must  come  through  a  level- 
ing off  or  deescalation  of  weapons  of 
destruction, 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  again 
for  posing  the  Important  question  that 
he  did. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
gave  an  excellent  answer  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
I  would  Just  like  to  add  this  final 
thought  and  that  Is  that  the  thesis  of  our 
defense  today  is  our  power  to  retaliate 
with  the  basic  offensive  capability  that 
we  have.  There  is  no  defense  that  we 
have  against  the  Russian  power  to  un- 
leash its  missile  might  upon  us  except 
our  power  to  retaliate. 

I  have  been  unable  to  imderstand  why, 
if  we  are  satisfied,  perhaps  perforce,  to 
accept  this  position  and  this  confronta- 
tion with  the  Russians,  the  two  missile 
giants  holding  each  other  off  by  the 
power  of  their  offensive  might,  why  that 
thesis  is  not  equally  valid  against  the 
Chinese,  who  have  no  missile  threat  In 
being,  who  will  only  have  a  primitive 
missile  threat  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  whose  country  and  whose  people  can 
be  destroyed  by  our  nuclear  missiles  as 
well.  Why  if  we  are  willing  to  have  this 
kind  of  confrontation  with  the  Russians 
with  this  powerful  force,  why  Is  it  not 
equally  and  even  more  valid  against  the 
Chinese? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  even  the  Penta- 
gon would  concede  that  our  current  mis- 
sile potential  is  greater  than  that  of 
Communist  China,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  would  be  bargaining  from 
power.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  raised 
a  point  so  delicious  in  its  simplicity  as 
so  far  to  have  escaped  the  powers  of  the 
Pentagon. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  his  colleagues 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  hear  this 
very  important  debate,  and  also  to  make 
our  small  contribution. 

Hawaii  was  one  of  the  recommended 
locations  for  the  ABM.  Until  this  date  a 
specific  site  has  not  been  selected.  The 
people  of  my  State  are  quite  concerned 


about  this  issue.  I  have  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  express  myself. 

I  think  that  the  most  grave  fault  in 
this  recommendation  comes  from  the 
false  sense  of  security  that  the  i>eople 
would  derive  from  the  construction  of 
such  a  system,  the  innocent  belief  that  It 
would  provide  them  with  protection  from 
a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

I  believe  that  everyone  recognizes  that 
a  nuclear  was  is  unthinkable,  and  yet,  as 
unthinking  as  it  is,  people  naturally  have 
the  feeling  that  they  would  want  to  sur- 
vive If  one  should  ever  come. 

On  September  18,  1967,  Robert  Mc- 
Namara announced  plans  for  a  limited 
ABM  defense  system  called  Sentinel.  We 
are  told  that  he  reached  that  decision 
under  Intense  political  pressure  against 
his  better  judgment.  His  own  words 
seem  to  bear  that  out,  for  In  announcing 
the  system,  he  made  a  better  case  agahist 
it  than  for  it. 

He  said: 

There  la  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  In  the 
development  of  nuclear  weaponry.  If  a  sys- 
tem works,  there  Is  strong  preaeure  to  deploy 
It  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent  levM 
required. 

Mr.  McNamara  feared  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  light  ABM  system  would 
lead  at  once  to  demands  for  a  heavy 
one;  and  he  said  we  must  firmly  resist 
those  demands,  because  our  greatest  de- 
terrent against  attack  is  not  a  costly 
defense  system  of  questionable  reliability, 
but  a  fully  credible,  offensive,  destruc- 
tion capability. 

It  Is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  one 
thing  which  prevents  any  nuclear  power 
from  attacking  another,  is  the  certain 
knowledge  that  such  an  attack  would  be 
suicidal.  It  is  a  situation  which  has  been 
properly  described  as  "the  balance  of 
terror."  and  it  is  the  situation  which  now 
prevails.  It  is  certainly  not  a  pleasant 
situation,  but  it  has  worked.  Now  the 
proponents  of  the  ABM  seek  to  disrupt 
that  balance  of  terror,  and  they  tell  us 
that  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  will 
make  us  a  little  safer,  will  give  some  as- 
surance to  our  survival  as  a  nation. 
I  think  otherwise. 

In  the  first  place,  any  argument  in 
favor  of  the  ABM  system  must  be  based 
on  a  number  of  assumptions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  two  of  the  most  important  as- 
sumptions that  must  be  made  are:  first, 
that  the  system  will  work,  not  only  under 
laboratorj'  conditions  but  under  the  un- 
predictable conditions  of  an  actual  nu- 
clear exchange.  That  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  rather  questionable  assump- 
tion. Second,  we  must  assume  that  the 
Russians  will  do  nothing  to  counter  the 
ABM.  That  is  not  even  a  questionable 
assumption — ^it  is  innane. 

I  subscribe  to  Jerome  Wiesner's  view 
of  a  high  degree  of  imreliability  in  the 
system  and  to  the  probability  that  we 
shall  never  know  about  that  unless  the 
system  is  employed  under  the  actual 
conditions  of  an  attack,  and  such  con- 
ditions cannot  be  duplicated  under  any 
controlled  situation,  nor  can  they  even 
be  predicted.  Who  can  say  what  will 
happen  in  the  environment  when  a  hun- 
dred or  several  himdred  warheads  are 
exploded  within  minutes  of  each  other 
on  both  sides  of  the  globe  and  through- 
out the  atmosphere?  No  one  can. 
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But  even  If  It  would  work — even  If 
we  could  be  guaranteed  that  it  would 
work — the  question  would  still  remain, 
"ahould  we  buUd  it?" 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
system  on  present  international  rela- 
tions? I  think  it  would  clearly  exacer- 
bate them.  Could  we  really  expect  the 
Russians  or  anybody  else  to  improve 
relations  with  us  while  we  are  at  the 
same  time  stripping  them  of  their  nu- 
clear deterrent  which  they  truly  believe 
to  be  necessary  to  their  continuing  ex- 
istence? The  idea  is  ridiculous.  We  are 
completely  convinced  that  our  survival 
depends  entirely  upon  our  nuclear  capa- 
bility, but  we  fall  to  understand  how 
the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  might  hold 
the  same  conviction.  Assiuning  that  they 
do  hold  that  conviction,  they  could  never 
consider  an  American  ABM  as  a  purely 
defensive  system  no  matter  what  we 
might  say  about  it.  And  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  theory  of  deterrence  it 
could 'not  be  a  purely  defensive  system 
since  Its  mere  existence  would  negate 
some  part  of  their  deterrent  system  thus 
giving  us  a  greater  offensive  capability 
as  compared  to  theirs.  That  situation 
would  be  intolerable  for  them,  and  the 
arms  race  would  run  on  at  a  new  and 
higher  level. 

So  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
Russian  response  to  an  American  ABM — 
they  would  be  compelled  to  coimter  it, 
and  we  will  be  asked  In  turn  to  counter 
their  countermeasures,  and  so  on  with- 
out end. 

Another  thing  that  is  disturbing  about 
the  question  of  an  ABM  system  is  tills: 
When  the  missile  people  talk  about  los- 
ing one-half  of  our  population  without 
ABM,  or  losing  something  less  than  that 
with  ABM,  they  are  talking  only  about 
the  number  of  people  who  will  die  in  the 
first  few  hours  of  a  nuclear  war — the  tens 
of  millions  who  will  die  in  the  first  great 
exchange  of  warheads — they  do  not  tell 
us  about  the  days  that  will  follow.  With 
our  cities  burned  and  twisted,  with  tens 
of  milUons  dead,  with  untold  millions  of 
others  dying  of  bums  and  radiation  dis- 
ease, with  millions  paralyzed  by  fear  and 
panic,  with  the  Nation  completely  de- 
moralized, the  enemy  missile  submarines 
will  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to 
deliver  the  second  blow.  What  will  ABM 
be  worth  at  that  point? 

So  as  the  debate  over  this  vital  issue 
continues,  let  us  not  be  caught  up  in 
the  grotesque  numbers  game  played  with 
human  lives  and  the  very  life  of  this 
earth. 

If  we  succimib  to  a  debate  only  of  al- 
ternative levels  of  destruction,  and  what 
degree  of  damage  is  acceptable  and  what 
is  not,  then  have  we  not  already  made 
the  psychological  adjustment  to  the  in- 
evitability of  nuclear  war? 

So  let  us  not  ask  only  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dead  are  we  willing  to  accept,  but 
whether  we  must  accept  any  at  all. 

The  question  we  must  decide  is  not 
how  many  lives  will  ABM  save,  but  what 
will  be  its  effect  on  the  likelihood  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

The  ABM — like  every  other  wei4>on  In 
the  history  of  man — may  be  a  self-de- 
feating device,  it  may  save  millions  of 
lives  in  a  war  that  might  not  have  oc- 


CTirred  save  for  the  existence  of  the  sys- 
tem itself. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  for  her  con- 
tribution. 

I  would  like  to  yield  first  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  who  has  been  on 
his  feet  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  I  under- 
stood the  answer  addressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman to  my  previous  question,  at  least 
the  first  part  of  it  was  that  we  were  deal- 
ing with  an  inadequate  defense  system. 

I  think  I  indicated  previously  I  really 
lacked  the  technical  information  on  that 
subject,  and  I  am  openminded  on  the 
question.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  basical- 
ly a  technical  question  on  which  it 
should  be  possible  to  get  a  relatively  ade- 
quate technical  answer.  If  I  understand 
the  gentleman.  If  it  were  adequate,  then 
he  would  be  for  It.  That  seems  to  me  an 
appropriate  position. 

What  I  would  perhaps  differ  with  a 
little  more  are  some  of  the  suggestions 
I  thought  I  heard  here,  that  rather  than 
putting  the  energy  and  research  and  ef- 
fort into  answering  that  question,  they 
should  go  to  certain  social  endeavors,  and 
so  on.  which,  whatever  their  virtues,  if 
we  had  no  country  here  in  which  to  ex- 
periment, would  not  amount  to  much. 
Therefore,  it  seems  td  me.  If  we  are  In 
accord,  if  we  can  get  an  adequate  defense 
that  has  to  be  the  first  thing. 

I  should  like  also  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  an  In- 
terest in  acquiring  such  a  defense,  to  my 
thought,  is  not  at  all  iriconsistent  with 
exploring  these  great  questions  of  war 
and  peace  and  accommodation.  They 
may  have  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Certainly  not.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conversation  here  this  after- 
noon is  to  bring  to  bear  such  Informa- 
tion as  your  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
been  able  to  obtain. 

May  I  say  this:  When  warriors  from 
the  war  on  poverty  come  before  us  in  the 
Congress,  we  feel  able  to,  and  do.  give 
them  the  most  rigorous  going-over.  That 
Is  as  it  should  be. 

When  warriors  from  the  war  against 
crime  appear  for  their  appropriations, 
they  likewise  are  subjected  to  rigorous 
analysis. 

I  see  nothing  in  nature  which  should 
insulate  the  warriors  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  from  similarly  pass- 
ing muster  before  this,  the  elected  body 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  afternoon's  debate. 

May  I  say,  finally,  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are  against  the  ABM,  and  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  that  it  appears  to 
me  not  apt  or  adequate  to  do  the  job  it 
Is  asserted  it  will  do;  namely,  bring  us 
true  security.  And  I  am  against  it  sec- 
ond, and  in  conjunction  with  the  first 
reason,  because  what  this  country  needs, 
is  to  focus  some  of  its  financitd  and  sci- 
entific power  on  the  great  issues  of  en- 
abling manldnd  to  live  the  good  life  here 
on  earth,  and  that  includes  massive  at- 
tacks upon  our  polluted  environment  and 


our  degraded  cities,  a  goal  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  shares. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan) 
for  stimulating  this  very  Interesting  dis- 
cussion. 

It  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  de- 
bate, because  even  despite  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  previous  speaker,  who  raised 
the  question  about  the  Chinese  ICBM, 
the  full  presentation  of  the  argtunents  in 
favor  of  this  system  have  yet  to  be  made. 
I  think  they  need  to  be  made. 

I  have  been  seeldng  to  imderstand 
them,  in  all  good  faith,  because  I  do  not 
believe  one  can  successfully  rebut  any 
argtunent  unless  one  imderstands  that 
argument. 

The  problem  has  been,  as  some  of  the 
previous  speakers  have  pointed  out,  that 
there  has  been  a  little  slipperlness  with 
regard  to  the  reasons  for  this  system.  I 
will  get  into  that  a  little  later. 

There  is  also  the  very  real  question  as 
to  whether  some  of  these  argiunents  can 
ever  be  successfully  met  becaiise  at  the 
root — I  doubt  if  we  will  get  to  the  root 
this  afternoon  or  even  during  the  course 
of  this  session — there  are  certain  articles 
of  faith  with  regard  to  the  support  of  or 
the  opposition  to  the  ABM  system.  There 
is  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  a  faith, 
for  example,  that  the  continued  prolif- 
eration of  weapons,  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  or  other 
nonnuclear  power,  contributes  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world 
in  today's  situation.  That  faith  is  hard 
to  reason  with.  For  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  a  general  who  feels  that  any 
military  expenditure  must  contribute, 
Just  because  it  is  a  military  expenditure, 
to  the  security  of  this  country  there  is 
very  little  that  logic  can  do  to  persuade 
him  otherwise. 

It  Is  my  own  contention  that  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  military  expendi- 
tures on  the  part  of  this  country  not  only 
does  not  contribute  to  the  security  of  this 
country  but  Is  actually  weakening  our 
security  in  many,  many  ways.  This  point 
has  to  be  stressed  over  and  over  again 
not  only  In  view  of  what  it  deprives  us 
of  in  the  way  of  resources  for  domestic 
problems  but,  in  fact,  because  It  may  be 
leading  us  to  a  militarily  less  secure 
position. 

I  think  there  are  many  sound  technical 
argiunents  that  can  be  made  on  this 
point.  Obviously  every  large-scale  mili- 
tary system  which  has  been  proposed  and 
which  was  funded  and  then  failed  over 
the  last  few  years  has  been  fervently 
supported  by  the  planners  In  the  Pen- 
tagon who  proposed  it,  by  supporters  In 
the  Congress,  and  by  many  others. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  these  systems  have 
failed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  underlying  the  technical 
arguments,  which  are  too  sophisticated 
for  most  Members  of  Congress,  there  are 
certain  nontechnical  su^guments  which 
are  articles  of  faith  and  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  rationalize.  Some  of  it,  also,  in- 
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volves  geopolitical  considerations  that 
have  not  yet  been  expressed.  For  exam- 
ple, our  desire  to  feel  that  we  have  a  cen- 
tral or  core  Interest  as  a  nation  that  ex- 
tends throughout  the  world.  There  are 
many  who  honestly  believe  this.  They 
think  our  power  and  leadership  role  in 
the  world  requires  that  we  assert  a  core 
interest  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  Others  assert  this,  and  there  is 
no  arguing  with  them  that  you  assert  it 
through  military  means  or  at  least  the 
potential  of  applying  it  in  these  areas  for 
they  believe  that  America's  role  requires 
it.  You  will  not  be  able  to  argue  with 
them  rationally  on  sophisticated  tech- 
nical grounds  that  a  particular  weapons 
system  will  not  work  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  one  ad- 
ditional point.  There  has  been,  of  course, 
a  fight  over  the  ABM  system  that  goes 
back  15  years.  There  were  proponents 
who  sought  to  have  this  system  deployed 
during  the  Eisenhower  years.  It  was  re- 
jected by  the  President  at  that  time  on 
soimd  grotmds.  It  was  sought  to  be  de- 
ployed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
many  of  their  supporters  in  Congress. 
The  system  was  actually  fimded.  For 
several  years  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  McNamara,  refused  to  spend  those 
funds,  which  brought  him  into  confiict 
with  certain  very  able  Members  of  this 
body.  In  late  1967  he  changed  his  mind. 
I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
history.  He  acted  to  authorize  fimding 
for  the  initial  steps  for  the  light  system. 
Now,  it  is  my  contention  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  did  not  make  this  deci- 
sion because  he  had  suddenly  changed 
his  mind  with  regard  to  the  technical 
sufficiency  of  the  system.  I  think — and 
the  evidence,  I  believe,  will  support  this 
beyond  any  question — that  he  was  told 
to  change  his  mind  and  he  did  so  with 
reluctance.  The  reasons  why  he  was  told 
to  change  his  mind  had  to  do  with  the 
political  realities  of  the  time.  There  was 
then  developing  a  strong  attack  by  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  many  political 
figures,  and  it  was  not  Just  confined  to 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party  but 
included  some  In  the  Democratic  Party. 
There  was  the  beginning  of  a  large-scale 
political  attack  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
President  and  his  subordinate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  for  not  deploying  this 
system.  It  was  to  be  made  an  issue  in  the 
1968  Presidential  campaign  just  as  the 
so-called  missile  gap  was  made  an  issue 
in  the  1960  campaign.  All  of  us  recog- 
nize that  making  an  issue  of  this  sort 
bearing  directly  on  the  security  of  our 
country  can  be  a  very  telling  political 
thing  to  do  in  an  election  year. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  who  ascribe  the 
victory  of  the  late  President  John  Ken- 
nedy to  his  effective  use  of  the  "missile 
gap"  issue  even  though  it  was  admitted 
by  all  parties  after  the  election  that  this 
was  a  specious  issue — that  there  was  no 
missile  gap. 

I  think  President  Johnson  feared  this 
particular  sort  of  issue  and  that  he  was 
not  about  to  be'trapped  into  being  a  vic- 
tim of  this  kind  of  an  issue. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand,  as  the  late 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy  used  to  say,  a  little 
booklet  which  was  put  out  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  which  says: 


The  missile  defense  question.  la  L.  B.  J. 
right?  Russia  deploys  antimissile  network. 
tJnlted  States  refuses  to  keep  pace. 

This  lays  the  groundwork  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  committee  for  this 
political  attack  about  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. At  that  time  the  President  was  a 
potential  candidate  for  reelection  and  I 
think  did  the  smart  political  thing  by 
pulling  the  fuse  on  this  issue  by  telling 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  in  ef- 
fect, "I  do  not  care  what  you  think  about 
the  system.  You  go  ahead  and  say  you 
are  going  to  deploy  it."  That  is  exactly 
what  happened.  I  believe  this  accoxmts 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  today  fighting 
the  fact  that  the  system  is  already  au- 
thorized and  funded.  And,  I  believe,  as 
with  many  other  things  that  happen  in 
this  great  country,  once  you  make  a  de- 
cision, even  though  it  is  a  mistake,  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  go  back  smd  correct 
it.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  the  case  in  this 
instance  because  this  decision  not  only 
has  its  roots  in  a  generation  past,  but  it 
has  its  fruition  in  a  generation  yet  un- 
born. If  we  do  not  correct  it  today,  we 
may  be  storing  up  trouble,  more  trouble 
than  we  can  imagine,  for  the  future. 

One  last  item  here.  I  understand  that 
our  distinguished  former  colleague  who 
is  now  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Laird,  held  a  press  conference  last  week 
in  which  he  made  certain  points.  I  do 
not  have  the  text  but  I  have  the  article 
which  states: 

Laird  Taking  Harder  Line  on  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Threat. 

In  this  article — and  I  do  not  vouch  for 
its  accuracy  or  authenticity — the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  makes  certain  as- 
sertions to  this  effect:  "The  Soviets  are 
testing  a  'sophisticated  new  ABM  sys- 
tem.' and  that  construction  of  the 
Galosh  ABM  around  Moscow  may  have 
been  held  up  for  this  development." 

Mr.  Laird's  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Soviets  are  testing  a  new  ABM  sys- 
tem came  as  a  surprise  here.  Further 
quoting  from  the  article: 

There  was  no  mention  of  this  possibility 
In  the  annual  posture  statement  submitted 
to  Congress  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  M.  Clifford  on  January  15. 

And.  here,  I  want  to  ask  the  Secretary 
if  he  is  prepared  to  present  to  us  in- 
formation— facts  which  indicate  that 
things  have  changed  so  much  in  the  last 
few  weeks  or  if  he  has  acquired  additional 
information — that  would  indicate  a  basis 
for  stating  that  the  Soviets  are  now  de- 
pl03ring  a  new  sophisticated  ABM  system. 

He  makes  a  similar  statement  about 
the  FOBS  system.  Secretary  Laird  says 
that  the  Soviets  are  deploying  the  FOBS 
system  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand.  Just  last  year,  it  was  stated  that 
we  could  not  differentiate  between  the 
FOBS  system  and  other  ICBM  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Laird  what  information  he  has  upon 
which  he  has  suddenly  decided  3  weeks 
later  that  the  Soviets  are  deploying  the 
FOBS  system. 

Third,  he  said  that  the  Sentinel  could 
act  against  Soviet  sea-launched  ballistic 
missiles — SLEMS — the  FOBS,  and  acci- 
dentally launched  ICBM's. 

This  brings  in  another  argument — ^the 


capability  of  defense  against  sea- 
launched  vehicles  which  only  last  year 
was  denied. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  new  capa- 
bility of  the  system  would  now  make  it 
effective  against  sea-launched  systems 
of  any  sort. 

Fourth,  there  is  this  point:  Mr.  Laird 
stated  that  the  Soviets  are  now  spending 
$3  to  every  U.S.  dollar  for  strategic  de- 
fense, exclusive  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  for  Soviet  defense  needs. 

Tills  makes  it  look  as  if  the  United 
States  is  not  spending  enough  on  the 
ABM  system.  I  have  had  other  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  a  portion  of  these 
dollars  went  into  antiaircraft  defense.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Laird  what  the 
components  of  these  figures  are  and  if 
he  can  in  this  way  Justify  the  position 
which  he  has  now  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  type  of 
presentation  that  we  hear  all  too  often 
just  before  an  appropriation  bill  is  con- 
sidered for  discussion.  If  the  Navy  is 
going  to  testify  for  their  new  antisub- 
marine warfare  vehicles,  then  just  a  few 
days  before  that  we  always  see  a  spate 
of  stories  about  Soviet  submarines  off 
our  coasts.  If  the  Air  Force  wants  money 
for  their  new  advanced  marmed  orbiting 
platform,  or  whatever  it  is,  they  sud- 
denly find  out  that  the  Russians  have  got 
some  new.  fantastic,  advanced  bomber. 

Now,  I  am  questioning  Secretary 
Laird  as  to  whether  he  has  been  using  a 
little  psychology  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point  so  that  I 
may  advance  some  information  on  that 
subject? 

I  too  will  have  some  things  to  say 
about  Mr.  Laird  when  I  make  my  com- 
plete statement  later  on. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  my  version  of  the  Laird  statement 
before  the  committee,  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  last  Simday,  it 
is  stated  this  way,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California: 

Laird  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  "al- 
ready deployed  an  ABM  system,"  but  the 
committee  forced  him  to  agree  that  the  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  Is  only  half  completed 
and  that  It  corresponds  roughly  to  a  system 
the  United  States  abandoned  because  It  was 
Ineffective. 

Laird  stated  this: 

If  the  Soviet  Union  launched  an  attack, 
the  United  States  could  retaliate  devastat- 
Ingly.  Then  he  downgraded  the  U.S.  deter- 
rent. 

He  asserted  that  the  Soviet  Union  outstrips 
the  United  States  in  megatonnage.  But  he 
agreed  when  Senator  Sttjart  Symington  said 
that  although  some  Russian  rockets  can 
carry  heavier  warheads  than  some  U.S.  mis- 
siles, the  total  power  of  U.S.  bombs  is  greater 
than  the  Russian  total. 

So  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  conclusion  he  draws 
from  the  remarks  that  the  Secretary 
made. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaicer.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield  further 
so  that  I  may  continue  for  one  more 
moment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 
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Nfr.  BROWN  of  Callfomla.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  giving  me 
this  extensive  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  longer  state- 
ment which  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  R«cord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, behind  the  debate  over  international 
ramifications  of  ABM  is  a  basic,  yet  gen- 
erally ignored,  factor:  that  the  United 
States  decided  to  deploy  this  grossly 
questionable  system  more  from  Internal 
pressures  and  fears  than  from  any  real 
external  threat. 

Intricate  political  maneuvering  played 
a  major  role  in  the  go-ahead  on  ABM. 
Indeed,  such  maneuvering  closely  re- 
sembles— and,  of  course,  is  related  to— 
the  recently  renewed  mlssUe  gap  contro- 
versy. Whether  or  not  an  ABM  gap  ex- 
ists—an0  despite  aU  his  purported  facts, 
figures  tvi^  testimony,  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  cannot  prove  that  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  an  "ABM  gap,"  It  Is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  prospect  raised  that  It 
"might"  exist. 

As  a  perspective,  we  should  look  at  the 
history  of  the  ABM  concept  and  how  It 
relates  to  the  recurring  "missile  gaps." 
Contrary  to  arguments  used  by  many 
ABM  proponents.  It  was  the  United 
States,  not  Russia,  which  first  undertook 
extensive  antl-mlsslle-system  research. 
That  was  back  in  the  mld-1950's  when 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  made  Ini- 
tial studies  proposing  the  Nike-Zeus 
system. 

During  the  late  Elsenhower  years. 
Nlke-Zeus  won  Army  approval  and  tests 
were  made  of  prototype  components.  De- 
plojrment  never  was  fully  Implemented, 
but  research  efforts  continued. 

The  first  missile  gap  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  1960,  largely  fueled  by  Soviet 
achievements  In  space  and  by  American 
military  fears.  Though  the  gap  was 
mainly  on  paper.  It  had  Important  Im- 
pacts on  both  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  created  a  new  drive  for  increased 
U.S.  offensive  weapons  spending.  Soviet 
reaction  to  this  move  came  when  the 
Russians  announced  that  a  Galosh  ABM 
had  been  deployed.  The  arms  race  began 
to  accelerate. 

The  Democratic  Party  used  the  missile 
gap  in  1960  as  a  lever  in  gaining  national 
control.  Once  in  office,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration quietly  quashed  the  gap.  As 
a  political  tool  of  the  military.  It  proved 
significant;  In  reality  the  gap  was  a 
sham,  created  by  the  military  and 
shunted  aside  by  the  military  when  Its 
usefulness  was  gone.  But.  it  was  only 
shunted  aside;  as  a  tool  It  had  proved 
effective  once,  and  its  nature  was  such 
that  It  could  be  used  and  reused  with 
frightening  effectiveness. 

In  practical  terms,  the  missile  gap  up- 
roar resulted  in  a  restructuring  of  U.S. 
military  objectives.  Since  1960  the  arms 
race  has  sped  blindly  ahead  with  few 
hesitations.  The  military  budget  already 
has  bloated  to  over  twice  its  1960  level, 
with  most  of  the  Increment  In  sophisti- 
cated electronic  and  missile  systems.  Ac- 
cording   to    former    Defense    Secretary 


Clifford.  If  there  Is  a  mlaslie  gap  today, 
the  balance  tlpe  In  our  favor  with  the 
United  SUtes  holding  at  least  a  3-to-l 
advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Measured  against  the  early  American 
ABM  efforts  and  the  nxllitary  philosophy 
which  has  led  to  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  mainland  China  being  virtually  sur- 
rounded by  nuclear-equipped  U.S. 
forces,  Soviet  deployment  of  ABM  does 
not  seem  unrealistic.  But.  for  the  super- 
hawks  and  militarists,  such  Soviet  de- 
ployment became  another  vehicle  for 
promoting  even  more  U.S.  spending  for 
weapons  systems. 

By  1967.  missile  gap  tactics  once  again 
reappeared,  thla  time  In  the  guise  of  an 
ABM  gap.  and  thla  time  forwarded  by 
the  Republican  Party.  A  major  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  backgroimd 
report  on  the  subject  summarized  the 
Issue  this  way: 

The  question  of  an  antl-balllatlc  mlasUe 
syitem  for  the  n.S.  baa  becc»ne  a  major  Lsaue 
a«  a  result  of  tbe  deployment  by  Russia  of 
an  ABM  system. 

This  question  achieves  added  significance 
from  the  progress  made  by  Red  China  In  de- 
veloping an  offensive  missile  system.  Evidence 
Indicates  that  China  may  test  an  ICBM  this 
year  and  may  have  ICBBIs  operational  by 
1975.  But  the  Chinese  are  reported  to  be 
making  faster  progress  than  was  anticipated 
sometime  ago  by  Pentagon  analysts.  Red 
China  may  develop  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles  thla  year. 

An  apparent  difference  of  Interpretation 
exists  as  to  the  progress  made  by  Rvissla 
In  developing  an  ABM  system.  President 
Johnson  has  said  Russia  "baa  begun  to  place 
near  Moscow  a  limited  anU-mlaslle  defense." 
and  this  low-key  estimate  Is  supported  by 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara.  But  other  In- 
terpretations, based  on  U.S.  Intelligence  re- 
ports, are  that  Russia  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  laying  out  a  sophisticated  "area" 
defense  system  which  eventually  may  close 
off  the  entire  Soviet  Union. 

The  US.  Is  developing  the  Nlke-X  system 
as  an  answer  to  the  Soviet  project,  but  has 
kept  this  system  In  the  research  stage  and 
has  made  no  move  up  to  this  time  to 
deploy  the  system.  There  are  reports  that, 
despite  marked  improvements  made  In  recent 
years  In  the  Nlke-X  system.  It  U  still  a 
"point"  defense  system,  or  less  sophisticated 
tnan  an  "area"  defense  plan. 

Deployment  of  the  U.S.  system,  according 
to  reliable  estimates,  would  require  about  five 
years.  This  Is  because  of  the  sheer  physical 
difficulty  of  translating  research  Into  actual 
Installations 

Thus  the  Russians  are  years  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  In  actually  laying  down  a  missile  de- 
fense. How  far  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  the 
US,  depends  on  the  degree  of  progress  made 
by  them  In  deploying  their  system  and  how 
long  they  have  been  at  it. 

Evidence  was  developed  four  years  ago 
Indicating  that  the  Rxisslans  had  Installed 
antl-mlssUe  sites  around  Leningrad.  The 
Washington  Star  published  a  report  to  thla 
effect  In  March.  1963.  If  this  evidence  Is  well- 
founded,  the  Russians  may  be  further  ad- 
vanced In  missile  defense  deployment  that 
the  Administration  seems  willing  to  believe. 
Establishment  of  an  ABM  system  by  the 
U.S.  would  cost  up  to  t40  billion,  according 
to  present  estimates,  depending  upon  the 
depth  of  the  defense  undertaken.  Various 
reports  state  that  this  huge  cost  would  In- 
clude collateral  defense  programs.  Including 
fallout  shelters.  Improved  bombers  against  a 
possible  bomber  attack,  better  defense 
against  mlsslle-carrylng  submarines.  The  cost 
would  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  since 
even  a  "crash"  program  could  not  accomplish 
the  entire  undertaking  hurriedly. 


Consideration  Is  being  given  to  a  "modest" 
missile  defense,  coating  from  $3  to  910  bil- 
lion. Such  a  defense  would  be  directed  prl- 
m&rUy  at  the  Chinese  or  similar  threats  not 
expected  to  materialize  for  some  years. 

However,  the  Administration  for  six  years 
now  has  rejected  repeated  reconunendatlons 
that  the  U.S.  move  forward  with  a  missile  de- 
fense. Tliese  recommendations,  originally 
made  by  the  Army,  in  recent  years  have  been 
supported  unanimously  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  StAff. 

In  the  face  of  now  acknowledged  evidence 
that  the  Russians  are  deploying  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara continue  to  reject  proposals  for  a 
slmUar  defense  for  the  U.S. 

Instead,  the  Administration  is  seeking 
through  negotiations  with  the  Russians  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  agreement  to  halt 
further  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Some  reports  have  referred  hopefully  to  a 
possible  "moratorium"  on  further  develop- 
ment of  ABM  systems. 

Soviet  Premier  Kosygln.  at  a  news  confer- 
ence In  London,  said  that  a  missile  defense 
would  Increase  International  tensions  less 
than  an  offensive  missile  system,  and  was 
preferable.  This  was  interpreted  as  Indicat- 
ing the  Russians  would  reject  the  President's 
overtures. 

The  President  stated  In  his  budget  message 
for  the  1968  fiscal  year  that  he  would  "re- 
consider" his  decision  not  to  proceed  with  a 
missile  defense  If  efforts  to  negotiate  with 
the  Russians  fall.  He  earmarked  $375  million 
In  the  budget  to  start  work  on  a  missile  de- 
fense If  this  happened.  This  reportedly  Is 
Intended  to  start  work  on  a  defense  for  VS. 
ICBM  bases  and  not  cities.  There  Is  still  no 
plan  m  the  works  to  begin  production  of 
a  defense  for  cities. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  for  years  has 
cited  varloios  reasons  for  not  proceeding  with 
a  ballistic  missile  defense,  such  as:  the  sys- 
tem Is  Imperfect,  research  has  not  been  com- 
pleted; the  system  would  have  to  be  com- 
bined with  a  highly  expensive  fallout  shelter 
program.  He  has  leaned  strongly  to  the  Idea 
that  the  best  deterrent  to  nuclear  war  would 
be  a  strong  offensive  missile  or  ICBM  capa- 
bUlty. 

Recent  reports  state  that  Improvements  In 
research  on  the  Nlke-X  system  reveal  that  a 
relatively  "modest"  fallout  shelter  program 
would  suffice  In  combination  with  It,  costing 
half  the  previous  $6  billion  estimate  for  shel- 
ters. This  Is  said  to  be  due  to  Improvements 
in  the  Nlke-X  defense  mechanism. 

In  a  "posture"  statement  Issued  In  Jsuiu- 
ary.  McNamara  argued  that  spending  billions 
of  dollars  now  to  buUd  a  missile  defense  sys- 
tem would  buy  no  real  secxirlty  for  this  coun- 
try. His  basic  theme  was  that  Russia  would 
Improve  Its  offensive  missile  capability  to 
erase  any  advantage  from  an  ABM  system. 
Conversely,  he  argued  that  the  U.S.  would 
maintain  Its  ability  to  Inflict  unacceptable 
damage  on  Russia  through  Its  offensive  mis- 
siles, regardless  of  Russia's  missile  defense. 

However,  apparently  reliable  reports  state 
that  Russia  has  made  vital  breakthroughs 
In  developing  offensive  missiles  as  well  as  an 
ABM  system. 

Some  military  men  take  Issue  with  McNa- 
mara, saying  the  time  has  come  to  cut  metal 
for  an  ABM  system.  Otherwise,  they  contend, 
the  situation  could  lead  to  nuclear  black- 
mail or  to  a  nuclear  war. 

The  Republican  report  put  the  John- 
son administration  Into  a  quandary.  Re- 
fusal to  deploy  ABM  became  an  increas- 
ingly hot  political  Issue.  But  deployment 
would  mean  deferring  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams. And.  In  that  situation,  the  politi- 
cal forces  favoring  ABM  heavily  out- 
weighed dissenting  opinions. 

Pressures  came  at  many  levels.  Pear 
tactics  stemming  from  the  Republican 
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background  paper  grew  steadily.  Politi- 
cians began  to  sense  the  immense  poiiE- 
barrel  aspects  of  ABM.  Potential  con- 
tractors saw  ABM  as  a  huge  profitmak- 
Ing  endeavor. 

Yet,  once  the  decision  was  made  to 
begin  the  "thin"  ABM  deployment,  the 
critics  were  quickly  silenced.  The  com- 
mitment had  been  made.  The  "gap" 
closed  again. 

Internal  forces  were  crucial  in  the 
ABM  deployment  decision.  Now,  they  are 
working  toward  expanding  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. And,  in  the  course  of  that  expansion 
drive,  many  unsettling  points  are  be- 
coming apparent. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  main  objective 
of  ABM  is  shifting  away  from  that  of 
protectlrig  American  cities  and  American 
citizens,  and  Is  becoming.  Instead,  a 
watchdog  for  U.S.  military  interests.  Ac- 
cording to  the  following  article  from  the 
February  13,  1969,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
one  study  already  has  asked  that  ABM 
be  limited  only  as  a  defense  for  offensive 
missile  sites: 
SkNTUiEL   Defense   Urged   fox  ICBM   SrrES 

Onlt — Private  Studt  Asxs  Reorientation 

or  ABM  Ststbm  To  Omit  Pbotection  of 

Cities 

(By  Ted  Sell  and  Ruby  Abramson) 

Washington. — A  private  study  being  clr- 
cuJated  on  Capitol  Hill  urges  that  the  con- 
troversial Sentinel  antlbaUlstlc  missile  sys- 
tem be  reoriented  to  protect  U.S.  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  mIssUe  sites  rather  than 
dttee. 

Such  a  move  woiild  completely  reverse  the 
strategy  conceived  when  then-Sceretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  ordered  a  go- 
ahead  on  Sentinel  deployment  Sept.  18,  1967. 

From  sites  near  the  remote  ICBM  neets  In 
Western  states,  the  ABM  network,  with  Its 
relatively  shortrange  missiles,  would  offer 
little  protection  for  population  centers — the 
mission  for  which  the  Sentinel  system  orig- 
inally was  conceived. 

An  ICBM-orlented  ABM  system  might  also 
fit  more  closely  Into  the  Ideas  of  President 
Nixon  and  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird. 
Both  have  Indicated  they  see  an  ABM  sys- 
tem more  In  terms  of  defending  against  Rus- 
sian attack  than  against  a  lesser  Red  Chinese 
threat. 

LAIBD    HALTS   WORK 

Work  on  Sentinel  deployment  was  halted 
by  Laird  last  week  pending  a  review. 

Laird  lumped  the  Sentinel  delay  decision 
with  similar  reviews  on  six  other  major  weap- 
ons systems  which  the  Republicans  also  In- 
herited from  the  Democratic  Administration. 
But  the  Pentagon  conceded  Wednesday  that 
no  orders  to  halt  the  other  programs  have 
gone  out  pending  completion  of  the  studies. 

Identity  of  the  author  of  the  ABM  study 
now  circulating  cannot  be  disclosed.  But 
he  Is  known  to  be  an  expert  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  his  views  are  exi)ected  to  carry  sub- 
stantial weight  with  legislators  who  question 
the  value  of  an  ABM  system  around  major 
cities  where  some  citizen  groups  have  pro- 
tested. 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the 
study.  It  Is  certain  to  figure  in  congressional 
hearings  on  ABM.  The  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  committees  and  the  House- 
Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  have 
said  they  will  hold  hearings. 

Adoption  of  the  ICBM-orlented  network 
would  be  a  victory  for  figures  In  Congress,  the 
Administration  and  the  military  who  have 
argued  all  along  for  an  ABM  defense  against 
Soviet  attack. 

KEEPS  it  alivz 

As  far  as  military  experts  are  concerned, 
a  principal  benefit  at  the  moment  In  such 


a  deployment  woiUd  be  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
ABM  program  alive  during  a  period  when  It 
otherwise  Is  In  trouble  with  Congress. 

It  would  avoid  for  the  moment  the  objec- 
tions raised  in  major  cities,  perhaps  until 
residents  oould  be  "educated"  to  overcome 
resistance,  Including  fears  of  an  accidental 
explosion  of  nuclear-tipped  mlssUes.  It  also 
would  keep  scientists,  engineers  and  mls- 
sUemen  In  the  program  and  help  develop 
ABM  technology. 

Pentagon  experts  on  antimissile  research 
and  strategy,  however,  admit  that  a  deploy- 
ment designed  solely  to  protect  ICBMs  would 
be  of  marginal  strategic  value — and  only  then 
In  what  Is  considered  the  most  unlikely  form 
of  Communist  attack. 

This  would  be  If  an  enemy— presumably 
Russia — chose  to  lavmch  a  limited  number 
of  ICBMs  not  at  American  cities  but  at  U.S. 
missile  bases  as  a  form  of  international 
blackmail,  hoping  to  force  the  United  States 
to  back  down  on  some  major  Issue. 

Under  past  doctrine,  any  report  of  enemy 
warheads  heading  toward  the  umted  States 
was  to  have  resulted  In  a  massive  launch  of 
American  ICBMs  so  that  the  U.S.  missiles 
could  be  out  of  their  sUos  before  the  enemy 
warheads  streaked  Into  targets. 

There  would  be  no  question  but  that  World 
War  III  had  started  and  that  in  Its  first  hour 
a  major  share  of  Russia's  population  and 
most  of  its  Industry  would  be  pulverized. 

Even  if  Russian  ICBMs  were  targeted  on 
American  ICBM  fields,  under  this  theory,  the 
15-mlnute  warning  time  which  U.S.-radar 
would  provide  would  mean  that  the  Soviet 
nuclear  warheads  would  strike  only  empty 
silos. 

OnTERENT   ATTACK 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  placing  the 
first  ABMs  aroimd  U.S.  ICBM  fields  carries 
tacit  recognition  that  an  altogether  differ- 
ent kind  of  nuclear  exchange  might  occur 
and  that  an  attack  by  Russia  with  only  a  few 
missiles  might  not  be  the  signal  for  starting 
World  War  in. 

"If  we  saw  only  two  or  three  warheads 
coming  In,"  one  Sentinel  project  figure  said, 
"what  would  the  President  do?" 

"Would  we  go  to  war?" 

"If  they  were  coming  at  our  Mlnutemen 
fields,  and  we  were  sure  we  could  stop  them, 
it  would  buy  more  time  for  the  President  to 
decide  what  to  do — whether  to  destroy  Rus- 
sia or  do  something  else." 

Ironically,  U.S.  ICBM  fields  already  are  the 
best-protected  Installations  in  the  nation, 
in  terms  of  nuclear  attack.  The  1,000  Minute- 
men  are  in  hardened  vmderground  silos  at 
six  bases  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Missouri. 

DISTANCES   A    FACTOR 

Because  of  the  distances  between  silos  and 
the  concrete  hardening,  experts  calculate  the 
Russians  would  have  to  target  at  least  two 
ICBMs  on  each  Mlnuteman  to  have  a  good 
chance  of  destroying  It  on  the  ground.  With 
15  or  even  fewer  minutes  warning,  the  mis- 
siles could  be  fired  before  they  were  destroyed. 

In  terms  of  a  possible  Red  Chinese  attack 
when  Chln#f  builds  ICBMs,  however,  the 
ICBM-orlented  ABM  makes  almost  no  sense, 
Pentagoiy^eaders  said.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment expects  China  to  have  a  small  ICBM 
force  in  mid- 19708. 

But  with  a  small  ICBM  force,  according  to 
strategic  planners.  It  would  be  highly  im- 
llkely  that  China  would  target  on  the  hard- 
ened U.S.  missiles  m  an  effort  to  force  the 
United  States  to  desist  from  any  interna- 
tional move. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  to  target  scarce 
ICBMs  on  hard-to-damage  targets,  particu- 
larly when  the  American  population  would 
lie  open  In  what  planners  call  soft  cities. 

Moreover,  China  would  be  Immediately  lilt 
by  American  missiles  from  Polaris  subma- 
rines, from  shorter  range  missiles  on  Oki- 
nawa and  from  bombers  In  the  Pacific,  which 


under  current  targeting  theory  are  more  In- 
volved In  retaliation  against  China  than  the 
U.S.  ICBM  fields. 

The  ICBM-orlented  ABM  would  reverse  the 
order  of  priority  discussed  by  McNamara  in 
ordering  Sentinel  deployment. 

McNamara  argued  that  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  buUd  more  ICBMs  than  to  put  ABMs 
around  them.  In  effect,  this  accepted  some 
ICBM  loss  in  a  sudden  strike,  but  by  provid- 
ing far  more  ICBMs  It  was  Intended  to  Insure 
that  enough  survived  to  maintain  the  margin 
needed  to  Inflict  wide  damage  on  Russia. 

McNamara  stressed  fears  that  ABM  might 
come  to  be  considered  a  potential  defense 
against  Soviet  missiles  and  he  marshaled  vast 
expert  advice  to  the  effect  that  such  protec- 
tion was  Impossible  against  the  type  of  heavy 
attack  Russia  could  launch. 

The  Sentinel  system  manager.  Gen. 
A.  D.  Starblrd,  in  a  briefing  before  House 
Appropriations  Committee  members  con- 
firmed that  the  second  of  the  three  ob- 
jectives of  the  authorized  ABM  system  Is 
"to  provide  an  option  for  defending 
Mlnutemen  with  Sprints." 

Traditional  Interservice  competition  Is 
now  beginning  to  heat  up  over  ABM.  The 
following  stories,  from  thfe  February  21, 
1969,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  from  the 
February  19,  1969,  Washington  Evening 
Star,  indicate  that  both  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  are  asking  for  ABM  systems  of 
their  own : 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles    (Calif.)    Times. 

Feb.  21,  1969] 

Antimissile  Funds  Sought  bt  Air  Force 

(By  Ted  Sell) 

Washington. — The  Air  Force  is  lobbying 
behind  the  scenes  to  get  money  for  its  own 
antlballlstlc  missile  system,  perhaps  in  com- 
petition with  the  Army. 

The  Army  has  been  assigned  responslbUlty 
for  developing  and  deploying,  as  well  as 
operating,   the   controversial   Sentinel   ABM. 

But  the  Air  Force  would  like  to  get  some  of 
the  action,  too,  partly  out  of  concern  that 
continued  Army  work  on  ABMs  would  in  time 
put  the  Air  Force  out  of  the  space-defense 
business  it  was  assigned  after  it  became  a 
separate  service. 

Air  Force  officers  are  seeking  about  $15 
million  to  test  out  their  ideas  that  discarded 
Mlnuteman  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles can  be  modified  into  ABMs. 

APPROACH    legislators 

Air  Force  officials  have  privately  approached 
key  legislators  on  the  project.  The  action  has 
the  effect  of  encouraging  delays  in  going 
ahead  vrtth  Sentinel  on  grounds  the  Air 
Force  may  be  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
better  and  cheaper  substitute. 

How  successful  the  Air  Force  effort  will  be 
on  Capitol  HUl  is  open  to  question.  The  cur- 
rent dispute  in  Congress  is  over  whether  the 
Army's  Sentinel  will  work  and  whether  it  will 
be  worth  the  $5  billion  to  $10  billion  esti- 
mated cost. 

The  Air  Force  already  had  started  to  ac- 
quire the  expertise  it  might  need  to  operate 
an  ABM.  At  Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  It 
built  a  $62  million  one-of-a-idnd  advanced 
radar  Installation  In  1967.  Since  then  the  Air 
Force  has  trained  technicians  to  operate  the 
unit  In  excess  of  the  needs  for  simply  one 
such  radar,  while  admitting  It  did  not  plan 
to  build  others. 

The  Eglln  radar  Is  of  a  type  called  phased- 
array,  an  advanced  system  far  beyond  those 
now  needed  by  the  Air  Force  but  similar  in 
principle  to  those  to  be  used  In  the  Army's 
Sentinel  system. 

One  of  the  advantages  the  Air  Force  sees 
in  its  proposal  is  that  it  would  use  hundreds 
of  Mlnuteman  1  mlssUes  which  otherwise 
win  become  surplus  as  the  new.  multlwar- 
head  Mlnuteman  3  missiles  are  produced. 
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Tbe  MUiut«m&n  program  wm  approved  In 
1057  a«  the  first  project  to  um  •oUd-fuel 
mlaaUes  a*  ICBM«  Instead  of  tbe  earlier 
Uquld'fueled  AUaa  and  Titan  znlwUea.  Solid- 
fueled  mlseUee  can  be  stored  longer  and  fired 
much  raster  than  missiles  which  have  to  be 
ftieled  with  the  toxic  and  corrosive  Uquld 
fuels  Immediately  before  firing. 

By  1063.  tbe  Air  Force  bad  800  Mlnuteman 
1  mlaallee.  Tbe  figure  is  down  to  600,  wltb 
tbe  other  400  missiles  In  tbe  1.000-rocket 
force  being  later  model  Mlnuteman  2. 

Each  of  the  Mlnuteman  1  models  cost  on 
tbe  order  of  $7  million  to  $8  million.  The  Air 
Force  sees  an  ABM  system  based  on  these 
weapons  as  saving  much  of  tbe  cost  other- 
wise Involved  In  buying  new  Spartan  and 
Sprint  mlssUes. 

Tbe  major  modification  involved  in  the 
Air  Force  plan  would  be  to  convert  guidance 
systems  from  the  offensive  mission — direct- 
ing the  Mlnuteman  In  an  upward  path  that 
would  put  It  on  course  to  plunge  onto  within 
about  a  quarter  mUe  of  a  target  In  Russia — 
to  a  defensive  one. 

The  defensive  mission  would  Involve  plac- 
ing th4. Mlnuteman  warhead  within  a  close 
onoug^dlstance  of  an  Incoming  Russian  mis- 
sile to  destroy  It  either  with  blast  effect  or  a 
shower  of  radiation  to  neutralize  the  nuclear 
warhead. 

Significantly,  tbe  Air  Force  thinks  the 
guidance  might  be  made  accurate  enough  to 
get  away  from  a  nuclear  warhead  for  tbe 
ABM — that  conventional  explosives  might  do 
the  Job. 

[From  tbe  Washington  (O.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  19. 1969) 

Pkmtacon  Etsb  Sxmtimxl  as  Sttb  Miasn^ 

Srixlo 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  Defense  Department  Is  considering  a 
significant  new  use  for  an  antl-mlsslle  sys- 
tem— protection  against  a  {Ktssible  Soviet 
submarine  missile  attack — In  Its  current  n- 
Tlew  of  tbe  Sentinel  defense  system. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  raised 
the  possibility  that  tbe  components  of  tbe 
Sentinel  system  might  be  arranged  to 
provide  prtitectlon  against  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  missiles  for  tbe  first  time  yesterday 
In  a  Pentagon  press  conference. 

"I  believe  .  .  .  tbe  technology  that  Is  ready 
now  for  deployment  and  could  be  deployed 
If  we  were  to  go  along  wltb  tbe  Johnson- 
Clifford  budget  proposal  or  a  modification  of 
the  Johnson-Clifford  budget  proposal,  would 
have  certain  side-defense  capabilities  as  far 
as  Soviet-launched  weapons  from  subma- 
rines or  from  space  platforms,  or  false 
launches."  Laird  said. 

Although  Defense  officials  are  convinced  an 
effective  defense  against  the  Soviet  force  of 
nearly  1.000  land-btwed  missiles  Is  Imprac- 
tical now.  It  was  learned  that  they  are  con- 
sidering the  poeslblllty  that  a  high  degree  of 
protection  could  be  provided  against  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  through  much  of  the 
1970e. 

Defense  exjwrts.  working  under  tbe  direc- 
tion of  deputy  defense  secretary  David  Pack- 
ard, are  considering  about  10  possibilities  In 
their  review  of  the  Sentinel  system,  devel- 
oped under  tbe  Johnson  administration. 

Tbe  possibilities  being  considered  include 
continued  research  and  development,  with 
no  deployment  at  tbe  present  time,  plus  tbe 
number  of  different  ways  of  deploying  tbe 
radars  and  missiles  of  the  Sentinel  system. 
Not  under  consideration  la  the  so-called 
"thick"  system  designed  to  protect  this  coun- 
try against  a  full-scale  Soviet  attack,  accord- 
ing to  Pentagon  sources. 

But  an  effective  defense  against  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  is  considered  a  pos- 
sibility. 

As  presently  planned,  tbe  Sentinel  ayatem 
would  hav«  only  limited  capability  to  shoot 


down  submarine- launched  missiles  because 
It  Is  designed  to  detect  and  destroy  missiles 
coming  In  from  the  north.  But  It  could  be 
redesigned  to  look  seaward  as  well,  probably 
at  a  significant  increase  in  cost. 

The  Ruaalans  now  have  about  45  sub- 
marine-based missile  launchers,  compared 
with  660  launchers  on  American  polarls  nu- 
clear submarines. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union  deployed  Its  first  boat 
comparable  lo  the  early  Polarts-type  Ameri- 
can submarines  last  year  and  Is  now  eatl- 
mat«d  to  be  building  from  one  to  two  new 
ballistic  submarines  a  year.  Each  Is  capable 
of  carrying  16  missiles. 

At  this  rate  of  production  tbe  Rtisalans 
could  have  about  237  launchers  on  subma- 
rines by  tbe  mid- 1970*8.  of  which  about  half 
might  be  deployed  at  any  one  time.  If.  in  the 
event  of  war.  two  or  three  subs  could  be  de- 
stroyed before  they  launched  their  missiles, 
an  American  missile  defense  system  might 
well  be  able  to  intercept  most.  If  not  all  of 
thone  remaining. 

Whether  the  cost  of  checkmating  tbe 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarine  effort 
through  much  of  the  next  decade  would  be 
worthwhile  when  the  Ruaalans  would  stUl 
have  enough  land-based  missiles  to  destroy 
this  country.  Is  debatable. 

But  American  defense  planners  consider 
the  41  U.S.  Polarls  submarines  this  country's 
most  Important  means  of  preventing  a  nu- 
clear war  and  would  be  greatly  concerned 
if  tbe  Riuslans  found  some  way  to  nullify 
this  force.  They  could  thvis  decide  It  would 
be  worth  a  great  deal  to  prevent  a  similar 
Soviet  force  from  becoming  an  effective 
threat. 

The  following  three  stories  from  the 
February  15.  1969.  Armed  Forces  Journal 
show  other  directions  that  ABM  sup- 
porters are  taking  In  order  to  expand  the 
system : 

Txanitoirr  Fbom  SscarrAmT  or  Dznatsx 

Congress  Intends  to  ask  Defense  Secretary 
Melvtn  Laird  to  advise  It  on  tha  poaalblUtlea 
of  deploying  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
that  win    "shoot  down  anything." 

L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Chairman  of  tbe  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  told  the  Joxirnal 
that  the  committee  will  aak  Laird  to  testify 
on  the  possibilities  of: 

Using  non-nuclear  ABM  warheads. 

Tbe  Air  Force  and  Navy  participating  In 
ABM  defense. 

Tbe  development  and  deployment  of  an 
entirely  new  ABM  system. 

Laird  will  be  asked  to  tesUfy  as  part  of  tbe 
bearings  on  tbe  "412"  military  procvirement 
authorization  bill.  The  hearings  are  due  to  be 
held  In  tbe  latter  part  of  March. 

Laird  recently  suspended  all  ABM  site  and 
construction  work.  The  move  was  coincident 
with  objections  from  some  members  of  Con- 
gress to  tbe  location  of  nuclear  ABM  war- 
beads  near  cities. 

Rivers  explained  that  prior  to  the  1967 
approval  of  tbe  Sentinel  system,  tbe  Armed 
Services  Committee  did  not  "explore  every 
poeslble  alternative  for  ABM  deployment. 

"In  our  eagerness  to  have  an  ABM  system 
to  defend  tbe  country,  we  Just  assumed  that 
tbe  problem  bad  been  worked  out,  and  that 
the  Sentinel  was  the  best  thing  we  had." 

Rivers  said  that  this  might  not  be  the 
case  today.  "We  may  have  something  that 
will  shoot  down  everything." 

He  suggested  tbe  possiblUty  that  tbe  other 
Services  may  not  have  been  given  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  participate  In  tbe  plan- 
ning of  ABM  deployment. 

If  tbe  other  Services  have  a  system  that 
will  aid  the  Sentinel.  Rivers  said,  then  the 
mission  should  be  "shared." 

"If  this  Is  so,  then  we  ought  to  be  told.' 
The  country  should  be  defended  with  the 
best  possible  ABM  system,  the  pro-ABM 
Chairman  said. 


Rivera  strongly  emphasized  that  the  Com- 
mittee action  should  in  no  way  be  Inter- 
preted aa  a  criticism  of  Laird,  whom  be  said 
will  be.  In  his  opinion,  a  "wonderful  Secre- 
tary." 

Skktiwel  Adtakcxs 

(By  Walter  Andrews) 

Tbe  Army  now  Is  evaluating  Sentinel  ABM 
intercept  improvements  that,  if  proven  feas- 
ible, would  permit  the  use  of  lower-yield  nu- 
clear warheads  and  possibly  even  the  even- 
tual use  of  conventional  warheads. 

Industry  studies  for  greatly  improving  the 
accuracy  of  the  Sentinel  system's  Spartan 
long-range,  ICBM  Intercept  missile  are  pres- 
ently being  evaluated  by  the  Army's  ABMDA 
( Antl-Ballistlc  Missile  Defense  Agency) . 

Tbe  studies  are  referred  to  as  SIPS 
(Spartan  Improved  Performance  Study)  and 
center  on  tbe  high  performance  third  stage. 

ABMDA  Is  part  of  the  Army's  Office  of  Re- 
search &  Development  (OCRD),  and  provides 
long  range  R&D  for  the  Sentinel  system. 

Nothing  Is  officially  firm  on  when  tbe  Im- 
proved Spartan  missile  would  be  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Sentinel  system. 

However,  indications  exist  that  the  Army 
would  like  to  have  the  Improved  missile  In 
tbe  Sentinel  system  sometime  during  1974. 
As  presently  conceived,  tbe  Sentinel  Is  slated 
for  operation  In  1971. 

The  proposed  improvements  would  give 
tbe  Sentinel  a  new  deployment  flexibility, 
which  could  conceivably  mitigate  the  effect 
of  recent  objections  to  the  location  at  nuclear 
ABMs  near  cities. 

Oflldals  pointed  out  to  the  JOX7RNAL,  how- 
ever, that  a  "massive  change"  would  not  be 
involved. 

SIP8    AND    LOITEB 

SIPS,  If  proven,  would  give  tbe  Spartan 
an  in-flight  "loiter"  or  "wait"  capability, 
which  could  possibly  be  measured  In  min- 
utes or  seconds. 

It  wo\ild  permit  tbe  Spartan  to  be  redi- 
rected in  flight,  wltb  ail  that  capability  Im- 
plies In  terms  of  Improved  accuracy.  With 
a  "loiter"  capablUty,  the  Sentinel  would  not 
have  to  commit  a  Spartan  to  intercept  until 
time  had  been  allowed  for  tbe  atmosphere 
to  separate  the  real  warheads  from  decoys. 

JAKUABT    PKOPOSALS 

since  the  middle  of  January,  ABMDA  has 
been  evaluating  studies  by  Boeing.  McDon- 
nell Douglas  and  Martin  Marietta  on  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  new  third,  "loiter" 
stage  for  tbe  three-stage  Spartan  missile. 

These  funded  efforts  studied  the  feasibility 
of  a  new,  third  stage  utilizing  solld-propel- 
lant. 

A  previous  McDonnell  Douglas  effort  con- 
sidered tbe  poeslblllty  of  developing  a  new 
third  stage  utilizing  liquid  rocket  technol- 
ogy. 

SOLID    VEasXTS   LXQTTIO 

Tbe  usual  advantage  of  liquid  propulsion 
over  solid  is  that  thrust  and  missile  attitude 
can  be  controlled  and  varied  more.  Once 
Ignited,  It  is  difficult  to  control  the  burning 
and  vary  the  thnist  of  a  solid  rocket.  This 
Is  done  in  liquid  rocket  motors  by  controlling 
the  flow  of  fuel  or  oxidizers. 

Solid  motors,  however,  have  tbe  strategic 
advantage  of  readiness. 

The  Army  therefore  Is  studying  methods 
to  vary  the  pulse  and  attitude  of  solid  motors. 

RTP'S  BOON 

In  tbe  near  future.  It  will  request  Indus- 
try proposals  for  tbe  best  method  of  building 
su'tb  a  controllable  solid  motor.  The  Indus- 
try "answer"  could  Involve  a  near  term  solu- 
tion of  clustered  motors  or  tbe  development 
of  a  new  type  of  solid  motor  control  nozzle. 

Officials  also  told  tbe  Journal  that  tech- 
nology has  been  postulated  by  Industry  (LTV 
was  mentioned  as  being  In  the  forefront) 
of  "near-zero  miss  distances." 

In  lU  evaluation  of  technology  the  Aimy 
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would  take  Into  consideration  work  done  by 
the  Air  Force  on  satellite  Intercept  by  rocket. 
The  R&D  Job  facing  DoD  and  the  Army's 
ABMDA  right  now  involves  feasibility  evalua- 
tion of  these  postulated  capabilities. 

COKVKNTXONAL    WARHEAD? 

Officials  said  that  a  successful  SIPS  effort 
would  permit  tbe  utilization  of  a  much  lower 
yield  nuclear  warhead. 

They  added  that  the  attainment  of  accura- 
cies sufficient  enough  to  permit  tbe  utiliza- 
tion of  conventional  pellet  or  steel  rod  type 
warheads  "is  still  farther  down  the  road. 

"Tbe  people  In  DoD  are  as  eager  as  anyone 
to  develop  a  non-nuclear  warhead.  It's  a  goal 
we  are  shooting  for — unfortunately  It's  not 
easy.  The  probabilities  Involve  distances  of 
a  few  feet." 

SPARTAN   AND    SPARTANS 

In  ABM  developmental  language,  officials 
told  the  Journal  "the  proi>osed  Improved 
third  stage  would  let  you  wait  until  tbe 
atmosphere  has  sorted  out  the  ballistic  coef- 
ficients of  all  tbe  things  Involved." 

The  1967  approval  of  the  Sentinel  system 
was  predicated  on  tbe  development  of  a  new, 
longer-range,  "exoatmospberlc"  Spartan 
missile. 

This  missile  wlU  use  tbe  radiation  from  a 
high-yield  nuclear  warhead  exploded  outside 
tbe  atmosphere — the  so-called  "big  bang  ef- 
fect"— to  Intercept  and  disarm  Incoming 
ICBM  warheculB. 

A  NEW  Missn:.E? 

Prior  to  tbe  go-ahead  for  tbe  Sentinel  sys- 
tem, tbe  Spartan  was  called  the  Extended 
Range  Zeus  (DM15X2),  which  was  devel- 
oped by  McDonnell  Douglas. 

Except  for  the  public  relations/political 
rationale  for  renaming  the  Extended  Zeus 
the  Spartan,  there  would  be  a  good  poeslbll- 
lty of  tbe  Improved  Spartan  being  given  a 
new  name. 

Officials  said  that  such  a  missile  would  be 
combined  VTltb  the  exoatmoepheric  Spartan 
for  the  area  defense  of  the  country. 

Presumably,  the  shorter  range  Sprint  ABM 
Interceptor  also  would  find  a  place  in  tbe  new 
scheme. 

REUOTE    SPRINT 

Consideration  also  has  been  given  to  a 
"Remote  Sprint"  Sentinel  configuration,  In 
which  tbe  Sprint  missiles  woiild  be  placed 
away  from  tbe  detecting  Perimeter  Acquisi- 
tion Radars  (PAR)  and  the  tracking  Missile 
Site  Radars  (MSR). 

The  benefit  here  would  be  that  such  a 
Sprint  configuration  would  better  utilize  the 
"reach"  of  the  longer  range  radars. 

When  positioned  close  to  tbe  radars,  tbe 
short  range  Sprint  missiles  only  utilize  a 
fraction  of  tbe  radar's  range. 

Officials  told  tbe  JOURNAL  that  Remote 
Sprint  is  considered  a  potential  Improve- 
ment. However,  no  declsloai  has  been  made 
as  yet,  they  said. 

The  obvious  trade-offs  are  the  cost  of 
new  site  acquisition  and  additional  com- 
mand and  control  installations. 

In  a  poeslble  new  Sentinel  configuration, 
the  exoatmospberlc  Spartan  mlsalles  con- 
taining the  high-yield  nuclear  warheads 
could  be  poeltloned  away  from  cltiee. 

The  SIPS  version  of  the  Spartan  could  be 
emplaced  nearer  tbe  cities  for  the  "area  de- 
fense" of  tbe  population  centers. 

The  Sprints,  remote  or  otherwise,  could  be 
used  for  the  defense  of  radar  sites  and  possi- 
bly ICBM  installaUons. 


SABMIS  AND  Sentinel 
"Proven  technically  feasible"  are  the  words 
used  by  officials  to  describe  the  present  status 
of  tbe  Navy's  Seaborne  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile 
Intercept  System  (SABMIS) . 

Officials  told  tbe  Journal  that  concept  for- 
mulation of  the  system  is  "completed  right 
now"  as  far  as  tbe  technical  feasibility  of 
the  system  is  concerned. 
A  SAMBIS  would  be  a  good  syatem  for 


intercepting  enemy  ICBMs  In  tbe  boost  and 
mid-course  phase,  officials  said.  As  such  It 
would  complement  tbe  Army's  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. 

SABMIS  presently  Is  funded  at  a  low  level, 
officials  said,  but  a  lot  depends  on  DoD  de- 
cisions made  during  tbe  next  month. 

Industry  feasibility  studies  on  SABMIS 
were  completed  last  year.  Companies  partici- 
pating were:  Hughes,  PRO,  General  Electric, 
Northrop  Nortronlcs.  Sperry,  Boeing,  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas,  Martin  Marietta  and 
Raytheon. 

Along  with  the  superhawks  and  mili- 
tarists there  has  been  a  third  powerful 
ally  in  the  recent  campaign  for  an  ex- 
panding ABM — the  military-industrial 
complex,  that  great  aggregation  of  mili- 
tary, corporate,  and  lobby  power  that 
President  Eisenhower  warned  us  about, 
but  which  too  many  persons  have 
shrugged  off  as  being  nonexistent  or 
unimportant. 

By  this  time  we  should  not  be  shocked 
by  the  abject  profiteering  and  corre- 
spondingly low  quality  production  which 
has  marked  the  armaments  industry 
over  the  past  decade.  The  complex  has 
been  able  to  call  &U  the  shots  without 
much  anxiety  over  being  turned  down. 

I  do  not  expect  ABM  to  be  much  dif- 
ferent from  past  weapons  systems.  Once 
again,  I  foresee  high  profit  margins,  poor 
reliability,  and  early  obsolescence.  Sey- 
mour M.  Hersh,  in  his  article,  "The  ABM 
Pork  Barrel."  published  in  the  January 
1968  War/Peace  Report,  presents  a  dis- 
mal picture  of  the  relationship  between 
the  military-industrial  complex  and  the 
decision  to  deploy  ABM : 

The  Oreat  ABM  Pork  Barrel 
(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  begin  de- 
ployment of  the  Chinese-oriented  Nike  Z 
antlballlstlc  missile  defense  system  is  the 
biggest  thing  that's  happened  to  tbe  elec- 
tronics Industry  since  color  television.  Be- 
yond that,  it's  impact  drops  off  sharply. 

Nike  X  wont  stop  the  arms  race,  wont 
binder  Russian  second-strike  capability, 
won't  prevent  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack,  wont 
protect  our  allies,  won't  add  to  tbe  U.S. 
deterrent,  won't  protect  U.S.  civilians — and 
probably  won't  work. 

Tbe  presidential  decision  to  build  the 
ABM  was  announced  by  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  last  September  18.  but 
there  is  some  evidence  that  it  wasn't  fresh 
news  to  tbe  electronics  industry  and  the 
brokers  of  Wall  Street.  Between  July  1  and 
September  30  last  year  (the  third  quarter), 
75  mutual  funds  sold  other  holdings  and 
Invested  nearly  $90  million  in  electronic 
stock.  Ten  of  tbe  mutuals  bought  more  than 
250,000  shares  of  General  Electric,  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  big  contractors  for  one  of 
the  sophisticated  radar  units  of  tbe  Nike  X 
(renamed  tbe  Sentinel  system  by  the  Penta- 
gon last  winter).  All  told,  15.000  companies 
are  expected  to  profit  from  tbe  deployment 
of  the  Nike  X;  12.000  of  these  are  small 
business  firms  ("Thin  Nike,  Fat  Orders," 
said  one  trade  magazine  headline) .  A  partial 
list  of  tbe  main  contractors  sounds  like  a 
Who's  Who  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex: Douglas  Aircraft,  General  Electric, 
Bell  Telephone,  Martin-Orlando,  Raytheon, 
Western  Electric,  Thiokol  Chemical,  Sperry 
Rand,  Avco,  Biirrougbs,  Control  Data,  West- 
Ingbouse,  General  Dynamics,  I.T.&T.,  Lock- 
heed and  Aerojet. 

One  brokerage  house  described  the  then- 
pending  Nike  X  deployment  last  summer  "as 
tbe  day  they  will  shake  the  money  tree  for 
electronic  companies.  All  will  stand  to  bene- 
fit. Tbe  demands  will  be  too  high  not  to  be 
felt  by  all  In  the  Industry."  Bssed  on  Penta- 
gon estimates,  it's  probable  that  three  con- 


tractors— ^Douglas,  Martin  and  Raytheon — 
each  will  receive  more  than  $600  million  In 
Nike  X  funds  over  the  next  Ave  years.  Gen- 
eral Electric  could  get  nearly  $400  milUon. 
All  play  major  roles  in  tbe  system.  Western 
Electric,  another  prime  contractor,  has  re- 
ceived nxore  than  $1.5  billion  since  1963  for 
its  role  m  developing  the  missile  system. 

Is  there  really  a  military-Industrial  com- 
plex? A  reporter  for  tbe  National  Observer, 
tbe  weekly  Dow-Jones  newspaper,  randomly 
surveyed  six  leading  defense  contractors  re- 
cently and  found  former  Pentagon  officials 
and  officers  In  aU.  "One  office  said  its  30-man 
staff  Included  only  two  Pentagon  retirees," 
the  newspaper  said  in  Its  November  6,  1967, 
Issue.  "PMrtber  questioning  brought  out  that 
one — a  two-star  general — was  tbe  office  di- 
rector. He  bandies  relations  wltb  the  Penta- 
gon. The  other,  a  consultant,  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  An 
oft-cited  1959  congressional  survey  found 
more  than  1,400  ex-officers  above  tbe  rank  of 
major  working  for  the  top  100  defense  con- 
tractors, including  261  generals  and  admirals. 
The  survey,  one  index  of  the  relationship 
between  big  business  and  tbe  military,  sorely 
needs  updating. 

means  bread  and  jobs 

Frederic  W.  Collins  noted  In  The  New  Re- 
public last  year  that  as  few  as  29  of  the  major 
contractors  for  tbe  Nike  X  employ  as  many 
as  one  million  persons  In  300  plants  located 
In  172  congressional  districts  In  42  states. 
To  those  172  congressmen  (and  the  84  sen- 
ators also  affected)  Nike  X  is  a  pork-barrel 
Issue — bread  and  Jobs  for  constituents.  May- 
be that  helps  explain  why  McNamara  was 
not  able  to  convince  Congress  of  the  folly 
of  a  Russian-oriented  ABM  (antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile defense)  during  his  many  appearances 
before  committees  in  past  years. 

Critical  to  that  failure  has  been  tbe  ad- 
ministration's lack  of  success  in  persuading 
Congress  that  tbe  Russian  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  around  Moscow  and  elsewhere 
poses  no  threat  to  U.S.  security.  In  bis  speech 
announcing  U.S.  ABM  deployment,  McNamara 
noted  that  "the  Soviets  are  now  deploying 
an  antlballlstlc  missile  system.  If  we  react 
to  this  deployment  Intelligently,"  he  said, 
"we  have  no  reason  for  alarm.  The  system 
does  not  Impose  any  threat  to  our  ability  to 
penetrate  and  Inflict  massive  and  unaccept- 
able damage  on  the  Soviet  Union.  In  other 
words.  It  does  not  presently  affect  in  any 
significant  manner  our  assured  destruction 
capability"  because  of  tbe  grovring  U.S.  nu- 
clear ICBM  (intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile) arsenal. 

McNamara's  congressional  sales  job  was 
spelled  out  nearly  foxir  years  ago  In  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Atomic  Scientists  by  Freeman  J. 
Dyson,  a  physicist  at  tbe  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study:  "Tbe  crucial  problem  that  re- 
mains is  to  convince  tbe  American  Congress 
and  public  that  Soviet  ABM  systems  are  not 
necessarily  a  deadly  threat.  The  American 
people  must  become  accustomed  to  tbe  Idea 
that  they  may  be  better  off  without  an  ABM 
system,  even  if  the  Soviet  people  believe  thy 
are  better  off  with  one." 

This  sort  of  reasoning,  however  persuasively 
presented  by  McNamara  and  others,  leaves 
the  military  buffs  in  Congress  cold.  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Washington  Democrat,  In 
announcing  a  bearing  on  the  Nike  X  last 
fall,  declared  that  "an  ABM  defense  In  Soviet 
hands  lends  Itself  sui>erbly  to  bluffing  and 
blackmail.  Would  an  undefended  U.S.  main- 
tain Its  resolve  to  act  strongly  If  a  defended 
U.S.SJR.  appeared  willing  to  risk  a  move 
against  Berlin  or  any  part  of  Western  Eu- 
rope?" Never  mind  that  McNamara  has  re- 
peatedly said  tbe  answer  is  Yes.  Jackson's 
answer,  as  he  told  tbe  Senate  last  November 
30,  is  that  the  United  States  should  begin 
building  a  new  generation  of  ICBMs  and  nu- 
clear submarines  "to  inalnt^tln  political  sta- 
bility" in  the  world. 

Another  example  of  tbe  attitude  toward 
the  Nike  X  on  the  part  of  that  small,  power- 
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ful  clique  who  run  the  Senate  and  Roum 
Armed  Service  Committees  came  from  Sen 
Strom  Thurmond.  South  Carolina  Republi- 
can, shortly  after  McNamara's  speech.  Thur- 
mond, a  two-star  general  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve, wrote  In  the  October  Issue  of  Data 
Magazine  that  "the  true  significance  of  the 
recent  decision  to  deploy  the  ABM  In  the 
United  States  Is  the  production  time  ad- 
vantage that  we  shall  have  in  any  future 
confrontation  with  the  real  enemy — the 
Soviet  Union.  We  will  have  completed  the 
preproductlon  engineering,  will  have  pro- 
duction lines  established  and  will  have  some 
units  Installed.  If  we  decide  later  that  the 
'thin'  missile  defense  has  to  be  thickened. 
American  Industry,  that  once  produced 
miraculous  numbers  of  Liberty  Ships,  planes 
and  tanks,  can  gear  up  for  mass  production 
of  ABM  components  as  well. 

The  generals,  the  Congress  and  big  busi- 
ness all  stick  together  from  thin  to  thick. 

GOOrO  TO  TRK  pzorui 

Playing  politics  with  the  ABM  U  not  only 
a  congressional  game.  During  the  savage  In- 
lighting  between  McNamara  Eu>d  the  Joint 
Chl^.  prior  to  the  NUe  X  go-ahead,  both 
.  took  Uk«  Issue,  In  effect,  to  the  people.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  drew  up  a  list  of  50  cities  late 
In  1965  that  woiild  be  given  special  protec- 
tion under  the  ABM  system  envisioned:  the 
list  was  presented  to  congressional  commit- 
tees. Under  the  Joint  Chiefs'  recommenda- 
tions, a  thick  defense  of  long-range  Spartan 
area  defense  missiles  would  be  Installed  to 
protect  the  United  States,  Including  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  with  50  cities  given  the  added 
protection  of  short-range  Sprint  antlballls- 
tlc  missiles.  The  military  leaders  planned  to 
press  for  the  immediate  protection  of  35 
dtles  at  a  total  cost  of  tlO  billion.  On  the 
Ust  of  the  first  25  cities  to  get  protection  was 
Charleston.  S.C..  home  of  Rep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  advocate  of  every- 
thing military.  McNamara  argued  vigorously 
against  the  Joint  Chiefs'  approach,  telling 
them  they  wotild  never  be  able  to  draw  the 
line  between  50  cities  and  the  rest  of  the 
xtatlon.  To  prove  It.  he  eventually  had  some 
details  of  the  top-secret  plan  leaked  to  his 
favorite  Pentagon  reporter.  Richard  Fryk- 
lund  of  the  Waahington  Star  (now  a  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  public  af- 
fairs). The  resulting  protests  from  the  cities 
left  off  the  list  convinced  the  Joint  Chiefs 
that  such  a  strategy  would  be  politically 
unfeasible. 

After  this  clash,  all  signs  pointed  toward 
the  deployment  of  the  light  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  costing  under  910  billion.  In  the  spring 
of  1967  the  usually  reliable  DMS  market  In- 
telligence report,  a  privately  produced  sur- 
vey of  future  Pentagon  research  and  devel- 
opment prospects,  noted  that  the  Defense 
Department's  "procurement  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  Is  believed  to  provide  for  the 
initial  funding  of  a  $4  blUlon  to  $7  blUlon 
system  over  five  years."  DMS,  which  is  circu- 
lated among  3,500  Pentagon  contractors.  Is 
staffed  by  many  former  Defense  Intelligence 
Afancy  (D.IJi.)  officers.  In  his  press  confer- 
ence of  May  18.  1967.  McNamara  carefully 
left  the  thin  ABM  door  open.  After  explain- 
ing once  again  that  any  U.S.  ABM  system 
would  not  be  capable  of  stopping  a  Soviet 
missile  attack  but  would  stop  a  Chinese 
ICBM  attack,  the  defense  chief  testily  added: 
"I  frequently  read  in  the  press  discussions 
of  antlballlstlc  missile  systems  which  fall  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  types  of  sys- 
tems and  which,  therefore,  are  quite  mis- 
leading in  indicating  the  capability  that  we 
have  for  protecting  our  people." 

McNamara  then  was  asked  If  "the  fact  that 
we  are  asking  the  Russians  to  agree  to  a 
limitation  of  ABIils  leaves  open  clearly  the 
possibility  that  both  sides  could  deploy  this 
limited  system."  "Yes,  I  think  so,"  he  an- 
swered. "We  haven't  foreclosed  any  action  by 
our  desire  to  engage  in  discussions  with  the 


Soviet  Union,  but  I  think  It  definitely  does 

leave  open  the  possibility." 

Some  sophisticated  analysts  saw  other 
signs  of  a  favorable  Nike  X  decision.  A  bro- 
kerage house  that  closely  watched  the  Nike  X 
debate  reported  in  mid- 1967  that  research 
funding  for  the  system  was  remaining  stable 
but  added,  however,  that  "all  may  not  be 
as  It  seems'.''  It  noted  that  "work  on  the  new 
Spartan  missile  appears  to  be  accelerating" 
and  that  "radar  efforts  have  centered  around 
the  development  and  construction  of  a  single 
radar  system  for  testing.  Once  the  initial 
model  is  fully  completed  and  moved  Into 
test  stages,  funding  will  drop  off  except  for 
modifications  and  testing  activities.  If  the 
system  Is  deployed,  the  contracting  compa- 
nies will  then  be  characteristically  told  to  go 
back  and  build  25-50  more  Just  like  the  first 
one."  The  report  concluded  by  urging  Inves- 
tors to  plow  funds  Into  the  electronic  compa- 
nies and,  indeed,  most  electronics  stocks 
have  gained  substantially  since  September. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Nike  X  decision  was 
announced,  the  WaaMngton  Pott  added  an 
lllumlnaUng,  If  little  noted,  sidelight.  It 
said  it  had  learned  that  the  United  States 
originally  was  headed  toward  a  December 
announcement  of  the  thin  ABM.  President 
Johnson,  faced  with  strong  congressional  op- 
position on  all  fronts,  the  newspaper  said, 
"suddenly  accelerated  the  ABM  timetable  in 
an  effort  to  ease  the  political  pressures  on 
him.  Among  the  president's  multiple  objec- 
tives." the  Post  said,  was  a  desire  to  outflank 
zealous  pro-ABM  forces  in  hearings  planned 
by  Senator  Jackson,  plus  an  attempt  to  so- 
licit support  for  the  president's  stymied  tax 
Increase  proposal  from  pro-ABM  members 
of  Congress."  It  should  be  noted  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post,  political  pressure  was  re- 
sponsible only  for  moving  up  the  date  of 
the  announcement — and  nothing  more. 

When  McNamara  quit  his  Pentagon  Job  In 
November  and  announced  he  would  move 
early  this  year  to  the  World  Bank,  the  Sew 
York  Times  said  that  some  sources  believed 
a  key  factor  was  his  disagreement  with  John- 
son over  deployment  of  the  ABM.  The  news- 
paper added  that  McNamara's  September  18 
speech  initially  called  for  a  restatement  of 
his  policy  against  deployment  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  but  had  been 
rewritten  a  few  days  earlier  by  presidential 
flat  The  evidence  tends  to  suggest,  however, 
that  IdcNamara's  basic  dispute  was  not  over 
the  deployment  per  se  of  an  ABM  defense, 
but  over  what  kind  of  a  defense  was  neces- 
sary and  how  much  to  spend  on  It.  By  mid- 
August  he  was  circulating  to  key  aides  in 
the  Pentagon  a  draft  recommendation  to  the 
president  calling  for  deployment  of  the  thin 
Nike  X.  His  private  beliefs  notwithstanding. 
It  seems  significant  that  publicly  McNamara 
did  nothing  to  discourage  the  possibility  of  a 
thin  Nike  X  deployment. 

A  few  days  before  the  Initial  announce- 
ment of  the  deployment  of  the  thin  Nike  X. 
the  Pentagon's  public  relations  office  put  out 
an  Information  sheet  for  the  press.  It  In- 
cluded a  long  series  of  hypothetical  ques- 
tions and  answers  and  as  could  happen  only 
In  the  Pentagon,  even  Its  own  questions 
were  not  answered.  For  example: 

"Q.  Can  this  system  be  used  as  a  first-step 
toward  a  large-scale  system?" 

"A.  There  is  no  plan  or  Intention  to  ex- 
pand the  system." 

In  announcing  the  go-ahead  for  the  Nike 
X.  McNamara  explained  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity that  In  the  next  decade  China  might  "be- 
come so  incautious  as  to  attempt  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States  or  our  alllee." 
Since  it  is  the  Job  of  strategic  planners  to 
always  "take  into  consideration  even  the  pos- 
sible irrational  behavior  of  potential  adver- 
saries," he  said,  "there  are  margiTUil  grounda 
[my  emphasis]  for  concluding  that  a  light 
deployment  of  U.S.  ABMs  against  this  pos- 
sibility is  prudent." 

In  effect,  the  secretary  was  postulating  that 
the  multi-megaton  U.S.  deterrent  was  capa- 
ble only  of  preventing  a  Soviet  missile  attack 


and  not  one  from  China,  a  rationale  described 
dryly  by  one  expert  as  "Indeed  remarkable." 
A  more  Soviet-oriented  reason  for  the  ABM 
deployment,  however,  was  given  by  McNa- 
mara In  a  Life  magazine  Interview  shortly 
after  the  Nike  X  decision  was  announced: 
"Our  deployment  isn't  designed  to  protect 
the  cities  of  America  against  a  Soviet  stra- 
tegic attack,  and  thus  It  in  no  way  threatens 
the  Soviet  ability  to  deter  an  American  at- 
tack. The  fact  Is,  however,  that  they  (the 
Russians)  have  been  building  up  their  stra- 
tegic missile  forces.  We  had  no  choice  but.  fn 
take  additional  steps  to  maintain  the  art*, 
quacy  of  our  own  deterrent.  We  considered  • 
number  of  alternatives — adding  more  mis- 
siles, a  new  manned  bomber,  or  even  a  new 
strategic  missile  system.  We  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  one  of  the  most  effective  steps 
we  could  take,  and  the  one  least  likely  to 
force  the  Soviets  Into  a  counter-reaction,  was 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  which 
would  protect  our  Mlnuteman  (ICBM)  Eltea. 
so  that  our  own  deterrent  is  not  diminished." 

During  the  hearings  last  November  on  the 
Nike  X  before  Jackson's  Military  Applications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  this  significant  exchange  took 
place  between  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  director  of 
Pentagon  research,  and  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer, 
California  Republican: 

"PosTKB.  The  thin  Nike  X  provides  a  cover 
over  all  of  the  United  States  against  ICBMs 
launched  from  China  .  .  .  the  second  capabil- 
ity is  being  able  to  add  additional  Sprlnu 
and  radar  necessary  In  order  to  provide  still 
additional  coverage  of  the  Mlnuteman  silos 
against  attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
knock  out  those  slloe. 

"HOBMxa.  That  confirms  the  suspicion,  of 
some  people  at  least,  that  this  is  really  the 
first  stage  of  an  antl-Sovlet  ABM  as  well  as 
an  antl-Chlnese  ABM.  Is  that  right?" 

"FosTxa.  It  is  certainly  not  .  .  .  This  U  not 
being  deployed  as  a  building  block  for  some 
heavier  system." 

Many  sources  disagree  flatly  with  Foster's 
assessment.  In  a  special  issue  on  the  Nike  X 
system  last  October,  the  authoritative  maga- 
zine Aviation  Week  <fe  Space  Technology 
noted:  "A  preponderance  of  opinion  in  Wash- 
ington, however,  appears  to  be  that,  once 
a  thin  defense  is  in  place,  the  American 
predlspoeiUon  to  go  'all-out.'  coupled  with 
the  Nike  X  building- block  concept,  makes  it 
almost  inevitable  that  the  system  will-harden 
and  grow."  Opinion  aside,  the  incredibly 
complex  radars  for  the  Nike  X  (estimated  to 
amount  to  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  cost)  known  as  Perim- 
eter Acquisition  Radar  (PAR)  and  the  Mis- 
slle-Slte  Radar  (MSR)  have  been  developed 
in  close  coordination  with  two  larger  and 
even  more  technically  sophisticated  radars, 
known  as  the  Multifunction  Array  Radar 
(MAR)  and  a  Tactical  MAR  (TACMAR).  The 
more  complex  radars  will  not  be  Included  in 
the  thin  system  largely  because  of  their  cost 
but  will  continue  to  be  developed  by  the 
Pentagon.  If  a  decision  is  made  to  install  a 
Russian-oriented  heavy  ABM,  the  more  elab- 
orate radars  are  capable  of  easily  fitting 
along  with  PAR  and  MSR  Into  the  larger 
system.  As  one  commentator  has  said,  the 
light  ABM  defense  would  be  "like  pregnancy, 
hard  to  stop  before  full  term."  The  line  be- 
tween Nike  X/  No  Nike  X  is  much  more 
sharply  flxed  than  the  division  between  thin 
Nike  X/  thick  Nike  X. 

J.  1.  Coffey,  a  former  Army  officer  writing 
In  Foreign  Affairs  months  before  the  ABM 
decision  was  announced,  argued  similarly: 
"...  as  China's  technology  and  Industrial 
capacity  grow,  so  also  will  the  sophistication 
of  Its  weapons.  To  counter  this,  we  will  prob- 
ably find  it  necessary  to  extend,  to  deepen, 
and  perhaps  to  Improve  our  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  and  to  build  up  our  air  defense 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  forces.  Thus. 
whatever  the  Initial  form  of  an  ABM  system 
designed  for  use  against  Communist  China, 
it  wUl  ultimately  become  either  largely  IQ- 
effecUve  or  little  different  from  that  required 
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to  defend  against  Soviet  forces.  In  the  long 
run  therefore,  ballistic  missile  defenses  ca- 
pabie  of  coping  with  a  Chinese  attack  axe 
Ukely  to  increase  markedly  our  capability  to 
limit  damage  by  Soviet  strategic  forces— a 
point   wlilch  the   U.S.SJl.   Is   not  Ukely  to 

miss."  .^ 

Ironically,  as  many  experts  have  pointed 
out  the  Nike  X  offers  no  assurance  of  doing 
its  primary  job— defending  the  continental 
United  States  from  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack. 
Who's  to  say  China  wont  forego  the  ICBMs. 
U  it  IrratlonaUy  decides  to  strike.  It  could 
use  airplanes  launched  from  a  ship  or  sub- 
marines capable  of  firing  nuclear-tipped 
torpedoes  or  meditun-range  missiles. 

COSTS     UNDERESTnCATB) 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  Mc- 
Namara has  sharply  underestimated  the  cost 
of  deploying  the  thin  Nike  X.  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Herzfeld.  former  director  of  the  Pentagons 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA), 
told  a  House  Defense  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee last  March  he  would  favor  deployment 
of  a  thin  balUstlo  mlssUe  defense— "a  hl^ 
altitude  system  to  cover  most  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  particular  to  cover  our  bal- 
llstlc  mIssUe  sites"— in  short,  the  Nike  X. 
Asked  for  a  cost  estimate.  Herzfeld  answered: 
"I  think  one  could  do  reasonably  well  with 
$10  blUlon,  maybe  $12  or  $14  bUUon.  II  you 
stretch  It  over  a  period  of  five  years.  It  Isnt 
aU  that  much  money,  really." 

Cost  for  the  radars,  computers  and  the 
necessary  underground  sites  for  the  Nike  X 
is  estimated  at  $3.6  bllUon,  with  an  addi- 
tional $1.6  biUlon  earmarked  for  the  missiles 
and  their  silos.  Annual  operating  costs,  an 
expense  rarely  mentioned  In  the  daily  press, 
will  total  about  $500  million  annually  for  the 
system,  with  another  $1   bUUon  needed  to 
purchase    the    nuclear    warheads    for    the 
Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles.  Total  research 
and  development  costs  In  connection  virlth 
the  system  are  expected  to  reach  about  $500 
million  a  year.  One  electronics  trade  mag- 
azine wrote  last  October  that  "the  figure  of  $5 
biUlon  spread  over  the  next  five  to  six  years 
has  appeared  frequently  of  late,  but  It  Ignores 
annual  support  costs  and  research,  engineer- 
ing and  facility  costs  that  will  pvish  the  figure 
to  a  more  realistic  $U  bUllon  by  1973."  It 
further  should  be  added  that  roughly  $4  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  the  Nike  X  and  Its 
precursor,  the  NUte  Zeus,  since  1957— this  Is 
more  than  was  spent  on  the  entire  Man- 
hattan Project  m  World  War  n.  The  Penta- 
gon has  acknowledged  only  that  the  $5  bil- 
lion estimate  doea  not  include  operating  costs. 
Another  usually  unmentloned  Nike  X  cost 
factor  involves  the  equipment  and  manpower 
needed  to  coordinate  the  new  antimissile  de- 
fense with  existing  defense  systems,  such  as 
Over  The  Horizon  Radar  (OTHR)    and  the 
BalUstlc     Missile     Early     Warning     System 
(BMEWS).   DMS   reports   that   the   deploy- 
ment of  the  Nike  X  "wotad  not  supercede 
BMEWS  since  It  would  stlU  be  vised  to  pro- 
vide early  warning  against  manned  bombers." 
OTHR  could  help  detect  a  missile  launched 
from   a   Fractional    Orbiting   Bombardment 
System  (FOBS) ,  which  McNamara  announced 
last  November  U  under  development  by  the 
Russians.  (A  FOBS  missile  Is  fired  Into  a  very 
low  orbit  about  100  miles  above  the  earth, 
but  could  be  dropped  onto  Its  target  before 
the   first   orbit   Is   completed.   The   NUte  X 
would   not   be   capable   of   stopping    a   de- 
termUied    FOBS    missile    attack.    Mr.    Mc- 
Namara said.)   It  Is  not  known  how  much 
money    will    be    needed    to    Interface    the 
Nike  X  with  the  older  warning  systems. 

One  brokerage  house  experienced  In  large- 
scale  federal  research  projects  has  estimated 
for  Its  clients  that  "the  maximum  expendi- 
ture levels  for  any  one  year  will  be  $2  bllUon 
for  the  Nike  X.  That  figure  might  be  reached 
by  1969,  a  private  analysis  said,  adding  that 
"1970  would  tOmost  certainly  reach  the  $2 
billion  mark.  The  NASA  (National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration)  budget  and 
the  trend  of  space  expenditures  have  taught 


us  aU  a  lesson  In  the  unpredlctablUty  of 
federal  outlays  In  specific  programs,"  the 
analysis  concluded. 

McNanuu-a  himself  has  hedged  his  predic- 
tion, telUng  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee last  March  2,  lor  example,  that  the 
Nike  X  costs,  "if  past  experience  Is  any  guide, 
may  be  understated  by  50  to  100  per  cent . . ." 
Obsolescence  Is  another  potential  cost  fac- 
tor. In  an  article  for  Look  last  fall.  Dr.  Je- 
rome B.  Wlesner,  former  science  adviser  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  flatly  de- 
clared that  he  was  "certain  that  the  system 
we  are  now   planning  will  be  regarded  as 
ineffective  before  It  is  installed."  There  Is 
much  evidence  to  support  this.  Now  under 
development  by  ARPA  Is  a  missile  booster 
called  Hibex  that  accelerates  many  times  fas- 
ter than  Sprint.  The  Hibex,  sUghtly  smaller 
than  the  Sprint,  is  designed  to  be  fired  di- 
rectly from  Its  underground  silos,  while  the 
Sprint  is  ejected  by  a  gas-propelled  pUton 
and  does  not  Ignite  until  It  Is  above  grotrnd. 
Hibex  could  be  the  short-range  Interceptor 
of  the  future.  In  addition,  the  Army  now 
is  studying  the  posslblUty  of  developing  an 
improved  third  stage  for  the  Spartan  mis- 
sile that  would  enable  It  to  "loiter"  Ui  space, 
and  thus  increase  ite  capabUlty  to  attack  In- 
coming ICBMs.  With  thU  added  capabUlty, 
the  Spartan  would  not  have  to  be  targeted 
at  the  time  of  launching,  which  should  be 
a  major  help  In  sorting  out  decoys  among 
Incoming  missiles. 

There  are  other  potential  coste.  The  John- 
son administration's  responsiveness  to  the 
Army  ABM  proposals  has  encouraged  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  to  seek  a  piece  of  the 
high-priced  ABM  pie.  The  Navy  has  been 
pressing  for  a  sea-based  antlbaUistlc  missile 
system  (codenamed  SABMIS)  that  would 
theoretically  make  the  Nike  X's  Job  easier 
by  knocking  down  enemy  ICBMs  Isefore  they 
reached  the  skies  over  the  United  States. 
The  Air  Force  Is  reported  to  be  taking  an- 
other look  at  some  of  ite  earlier  ABM  pro- 
posals, including  the  use  of  such  airplanes  as 
the  giant  Lockheed  C5A  transport  as  a 
launching  platform  for  antlballlstlc  mlssUes. 
Studies  also  are  under  way  of  the  concept 
of  using  satellites  to  aid  In  the  detection  and 
discrimination  of  ICBM  targets.  ARPA  fur- 
ther has  told  Congress  it  Is  Investigating  the 
use  of  lasers  as  possible  missile  kill  mecha- 
nisms.   

AN    AMBITIOtJS    SYSTEM 


The  Nike  X  Is  an  ambitious  system.  It  re- 
quires radars  and  computers  to  detect  and 
track  a  decoy -accompanied  warhead  capable 
of  traveling  more  than  15.000  miles  per  hour, 
and  then  to  guide  a  Spartan  missile  to  an  In- 
tercept point  In  outer  space  for  area  defense. 
It  requires  similar  capabilities  for  the  Sprint 
missile,  which.  Is  designed  to  destroy  war- 
heads after  they  re-enter  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. 

Electronic  rellabUlty  wlU  be  a  major  fac- 
tor m  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Nike  X. 
If  a  typical  Nike  X  radar  or  computer  uses 
200,000  mlcroclrcults,  the  Army  expects  It  to 
operate  for  approximately  1,000  hours  before 
one  circuit  fails.  "If  home  television  re- 
ceivers had  this  reliabUity  level."  Aviation 
Week  says,  "a  lone  TV  repairman  operating 
in  a  city  of  150,000  persons  would  go  bank- 
rupt, because  he  could  expect  only  a  single 
service  call  over  an  entire  year,  assuming  that 
each  set  was  operated  for  an  average  of  three 
hours  every  day." 

The  system,  expected  to  be  In  operation  by 
the  early  1970s,  has  four  main  componente: 
Spartan — An  advanced  solid-fuel  three- 
stage  version  of  the  5,000  m.pJi.  Zeus  missile 
that  Is  believed  capable  of  traveling  600  miles 
Into  the  atmosphere  with  a  large  nuclear 
warhead.  It  Is  now  under  development  by 
Douglas  Aircraft,  but  has  yet  to  undergo 
testing.  Estimated  per  unit  cost  Is  $1.25  mil- 
lion, but  no  reliable  estimate  of  annual  op- 
eration coste  Is  available. 

Sprint— A  smaller  high  acceleration  soUd- 
fuel  missile  that  wUl  be  capable  of  meeting 


targete  25  miles  away  In  about  five  seconds. 
Built  by  Martm-Orlando.  It  Is  now  under- 
going teste.  Like  the  Spartan,  the  Sprlnte 
win  be  housed  In  vertical  missile  sUos.  Esti- 
mated unit  cost  Is  $1  million,  with  annual 
operating  coste  set  at  about  $700,000.  Both 
the  Spartan  and  the  Sprint  are  designed  to 
destroy  or  ImmobUlze  enemy  missiles  by 
thermal  radiation,  particle  radiation,  high- 
Intensity  x-rays  or  combinations  of  these 
effecte.  Pentagon  officials  have  Indicated  that 
the  nuclear  weapons  used  in  both  weapons 
have  low  fallout,  but  the  low-level  tise  of 
Sprint  could  present  radiation  hazards. 
About  1.100  of  the  missiles  will  be  produced, 
according  to  DMS,  with  Sprlnte  accounting 
for  700-800. 

MlssUe  Site  Radar  (MSR)— A  relatively 
smaU  radar  complex  basically  designed  to 
track  targete  and  control  the  Sprint  Inter- 
ceptor mlssUe,  although  It  will  have  some 
area  defense  (Spartan)  responsiblUUes.  To 
be  buUt  underground  along  with  the  mis- 
sile slloe,  a  prototype  MSR  is  now  being  con- 
structed at  the  Nike  X  test  site  on  Kwajaleln 
AtoU  In  the  Western  Test  Range.  It  shotUd 
be  operational  by  the  end  of  this  year.  (Along 
with  the  Kwajaleln  site,  NUce  X  tests  are  be- 
ing conducted  at  Ascension  Island  In  the 
Eastern  Test  Range  and  at  the  White  Sands, 
N.M.,  mlssUe  range.  By  December,  working 
models  of  the  radars  are  expected  to  be  avaU- 
able  and  the  system  wUl  begin  testing  in 
stages,  starting  with  the  Sprint  and  MSR.) 
About  14  of  the  MSR  radars  are  expected  to 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  thin  Nike  X. 

Perimeter    Acquisition    Radar    (PAR) — A 
sophisticated  phased-array  radar  designed  for 
very  long-range  search  (up  to  1.000  miles) 
and  the  targeting  functions  needed  for  the 
Spartan  Interceptor  missile.  While  Par  U  un- 
der development,  the  initial  Nike  X  teste  at 
Kwajaleln  will  be  conducted  with  simulators. 
According  to  DMS.  about  six  PARs  wlU  be 
Installed  near  the  Canadian  border  at  an 
average  cost  of  $85  mlUlon  each.  (Some  crit- 
ics have  claimed  that  If  an  enemy  mlssUe 
ever  is  engaged  by  the  Nike  X  system,  the 
contact   and   explosion   probably   will   take 
place   over   Canada.)    Both   PAR   and  MSR 
are  believed  to  be  capable  of  picking  up  re- 
liable target  information  when  the  enemy 
mlssUes  climb  to  10-15   degrees  above  the 
horizon.  Aided  by  Unlvac  digital  computers, 
the  radars  wUl  be  able  to  target  search.  Iden- 
tify, track  and  communicate  date  automati- 
cally.   (The   heavy   costs   for   this   kind    of 
equipment  have  produced  a  side  benefit  for 
the  major  contractors:  the  Pentagon  Is  urg- 
ing them  to  automate  their  electronic  com- 
ponent production  lines  In  an  effort  to  trim 
coste.  The  Industry  has  been  slow  to  Intro- 
duce automation.) 


HOW   NIKE  X  WORKS 

The  Nike  X  system  works  this  way:  Once  a 
potential  target  Is  picked  up  by  the  radars, 
the  computers  must  determine  If  It  Is  a  mls- 
sUe or  merely  a  satellite  or  meteorite  by  track- 
ing the  object  long  enough  to  determine  ite 
trajectory.  Should  more  targete  appear,  the 
computers  also  mvist  assess  whether  they  are 
warheads  that  should  be  tracked  or  decoys 
that  can  be  safely  Ignored.  This  Is  the  crux 
of  the  Nike  X  system.  II  the  number  of  ter- 
gete  threatens  to  satvirate  the  radars,  the 
computer  must  decide  which  should  be 
handled  on  the  highest  priority.  If  the  poten- 
tial target  Is  maneuvering  and  not  following 
a  simple  trajectory,  the  computer  will  need 
more  time  to  predict  ite  future  operations. 

Aviation  Week  has  noted:  "The  operation 
of  an  antlballlstlc  phased-array  radar  has 
been  compared  to  man  trying  to  Juggle  sev- 
eral golf  balls,  a  couple  of  basketballs  and 
one  baseball  bat  slmulteneously.  Timing  Is 
critical.  The  critically  brief  duration  of  a 
mass  mis6ll<^  atteck  can  tolerate  no  computer 
malfunction,  and  It  leaves  no  time  for  hu- 
man trouble-shooting  and  repair." 

Many  experte  simply  don't  believe  the  Nike 
X  can  work  without  massive  testing,  which 
would  violate  the  1963  test  ban  treaty.  Most 
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notabla  of  these  u  Wlesner.  m  his  Look 
arttcla,  the  scientist  vgued  that  "few  com- 
petent people  expect  the  extremely  complex 
ABM  syatem  to  work  the  first  time:  yet  It 
miist  to  have  any  effect.  There  will  always 
remain  a  big  chance  that  even  If  the  system 
la  working  as  designed.  It  will  not  Intercept 
all  of  the  enemy  missies.  .  .  .  Remember  that 
if  a  single  enemy  nuclear  weapon  leaks 
through  the  defense  to  a  city,  the  city  will 
be  destroyed." 

A  team  of  sclentuta  headed  by  Dr.  Ralph 
S.  Lapp  and  Leonard  S.  Rodberg  also  has 
concluded  that  the  Nike  X  could  not  be  Im- 
mediately effective.  Writing  In  Science  and 
Citteen  last  year,  they  noted  that  It  Is  not 
uniuual  for  complex  weapons  to  do  poorly  In 
bAttle.  Specifically  cited  was  the  low  rate  of 
kill  of  the  Rusalan-bullt  surface-to-air 
(SAM)  missiles  used  against  American  fighter 
planes  in  North  Vietnam. 

There  already  have  been  some  ominous  re- 
ports of  production  complications.  The  fiCar- 
tln-Orlando  company  Is  said  to  be  faced  with 
a  number  of  operational  and  guidance  prob- 
lems due  to  the  extremely  high  velocity  of 
the  Si>rlnt  missile.  Electronic  Design  maga- 
zine last  October  reported:  "The  rocket's 
skin  temperatures  are  reported  to  soar  higher 
titan  ttlOM  In  any  other  rocket.  This  has 
raised  serious  thermal  problems  with  the 
on-bo«UTl  electronics,"  although  the  magazine 
noted  that  the  firm's  engineers  claim  to  have 
solved  them. 

In  addition.  Aviation  Week  has  reported 
that  the  specially  built  computers  for  the 
Nike  X  (expected  to  be  able  to  handle  more 
than  fotir  million  Instructions  a  second  with 
a  single  processor)  are  creating  staggering 
programing  problems.  The  magazine  notes 
that  "there  Is  relatively  little  experience  in 
programing  for  mlssUe  Intercept  and  dis- 
crimination, especially  against  massive  at- 
tacks Involving  decoys  and  other  counter- 
measures.  .  .  .  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
programing  cannot  be  solved."  the  magazine 
said,  but  It  will  take  more  time  and  more 
money  than  many  experts  had  expected. 

These  kinds  of  problems  apparently 
prmnpted  Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  Pennsylvania 
Democrat,  a  harsh  critic  of  the  ABM.  to  tell 
the  Senate  last  Jxily  27  that  It  "should  know 
that  the  United  States  has  not  yet  experi- 
mented with  using  the  Sprint,  the  Spartan, 
and  the  radars  together  and  probably  will 
not  be  capable  of  doing  so  for  at  least  two 
years.  How  can  we  consider  deploying,  at  a 
cost  of  some  $5  billion,  a  system  that  has 
never  been  fxUIy  tested?  I  personally  think 
that  such  an  expenditure  Is  outrageous,  con- 
sidering the  crying  need  that  this  country 
has  for  funds  for  domestic  programs  to  alle- 
viate poverty,  to  provide  adequate  education 
for  otir  youth,  to  rebuild  our  cities,  to  feed 
the  himgry  and  to  eliminate  air  and  water 
pollution." 

Alt  ABM  rot  Dn>u? 

In  his  May,  1967,  news  conference,  Mc- 
Namara  was  asked  this  question:  "If  we  em- 
ployed an  ABM  system  for  defense  against 
a  Chinese  threat,  do  you  t.hinir  a  country 
such  as  India  would  lay  claim  to  the  need 
for  such  a  system?" 

He  gave  this  answer:  "Whether  or  not  India 
would  or  would  not  wish  to  deploy  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  to  protect  Itself 
against  a  potential  attack  from  Red  China, 
assuming  we  did,  I  cant  say.  My  guess  Is 
that  they  would." 

The  defense  chief  had  a  different  analysis 
In  his  October  Interview  with  Li/e.  Asked  if 
the  U.S.  deployment  of  the  ABM  wasn't  a  step 
in  the  direction  away  from  a  nonproUferatlon 
treaty.  McNamara  replied:  "One  of  the  as- 
sumptions Inherent  in  negotiations  of  the 
nonproUferatlon  treaty  Is  that  the  real  deter- 
rent to  China's  use  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
the  overwhelming  nuclear  capability  of  tb« 
United  States  .  .  .  China's  leaders  know  that 
an  attempt  to  attack  the  United  States  would 
invite  the  utter  devastation  of  urban  China. 
Our  allies  know  that  the  same  constraints 


that  prevent  China  from  attacking  the  United 
States  prevent  China  from  attacking 
them.  .  .  .  We  firmly  believe  that  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  for  nations  in  Asia 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  of  their  own  with 
all  the  financial  burden  .  .  .  that  would  en- 
taU." 

India,  which  is  well  within  range  of  China's 
present  stock  of  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles,  thus  «as  Its  choice.  On  one  hand. 
It  can  go  along  with  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  deterrent  against  China  should  suflloe 
(although  it  must  be  difficult  to  undwstand 
why  the  United  States  Itself  doesn't  trust 
its  own  deterrent — hence  the  ABM),  or  It 
can  begin  laying  out  fimds  for  missile  de- 
fense. Pressure  has  been  growing  inside  the 
country  for  the  latter  move.  The  United 
States,  by  in  effect  voiding  Its  own  arguments 
for  nonproUferatlon,  has  escalated  the  arms 
race. 

Suspldotis  allies,  and  China,  for  that  mat- 
ter, can  question  whether  the  XJS.  goal  in 
deploying  the  ABM  Is  to  eliminate  a  potential 
source  of  what  some  senators  call  "nuclear 
blackmail"  In  Asia  and  the  subcontinent. 
Instead,  the  ABM  may  assure  American  mlU- 
tary  planners  of  free  and  easy  Intervention  in 
any  part  of  the  world  (at  least  until  the 
19808,  when  China  is  expected  to  develop 
ICBMs  with  sophisticated  penetration  de- 
vices—a  development  Wleener  believes  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  reports  avail- 
able in  American  aerospace  Journals). 

McNamara's  theory,  as  outlined  In  bis  San 
Francisco  speech,  is  that  the  light  "Chinese- 
oriented"  ABM  poses  no  challenge  to  Russia, 
hence  that  country  should  not  react  by  In- 
creasing Its  offensive  forces.  That  reason- 
ing amounts  to  asking  the  other  feUow  to 
exercise  restraints  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  accept  ourselves.  Although  it  is  still  tin- 
clear  whether  Russia  is  buUdlng  a  fiill-scale 
ABM  defense  around  Moscow  and  other 
cities,  the  United  States  already  has  reacted 
to  the  Soviet  move  by  initiating  steps  to  in- 
crease its  offensive  striking  force.  A  ta  billion 
program  to  replace  the  submarine-based 
Polaris  missiles  with  larger  Poseidons  capable 
of  carrying  improved  penetration  aids  was 
begun  last  year,  along  with  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  adding  multiple  warheads  (MIRV) 
to  the  new.  Improved  Mlnuteman  m. 
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Pew  of  America's  Eiiropean  allies  beUeve 
the  United  States  will  stop  at  the  thin  sys- 
tem, although  McNamara  warned  In  his 
speech  that  "The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield 
.  .  .  would  in  effect  be  no  adequate  shield 
at  all  against  a  Soviet  attack,  but  rather  a 
strong  Inducement  for  the  Soviets  to  vastly 
Increase  their  own  offensive  forces.  That, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  respond  In  turn — and  so  the 
arms  race  would  rush  hopelessly  on  to  no 
sensible  purpose  on  either  side."  Yet  France 
Inunedlately  seized  on  the  U.S.  ABM  an- 
nouncement to  urge  once  again  that  a  sepa- 
rate French  nuclear  force  is  more  necessary 
than  ever.  "Some  Frenchmen."  Don  Louch- 
helm  of  the  Washington  Post  reported  last 
October,  "have  even  suggested  that  by  cre- 
ating an  antlmissUe  barrier  in  the  United 
Stales,  Washington  has  made  Europe  more 
vulnerable,  as  a  common  enemy  might  pre- 
fer to  send  its  nuclear  weapons  toward  un- 
defended targets." 

Victor  ZoTza  of  the  Manchester  OuardUm. 
considered  a  leading  expert  on  Russian  mlU- 
tary  affairs,  has  reported  that  the  U.S.  ABM 
will  aid  those  Russians  who  are  eager  to  get 
a  larger  share  of  the  nation's  budget  for  mili- 
tary spending.  Noting  also  that  there  Is  no 
proof  that  Russia  has  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  a  full-fledged  ABM  system,  Zorza  wrote 
In  the  September  20  Washinffton  Post  that 
the  Soviet  mlUtary-poUtlcal  lobby  already 
has  won  increased  aUotments  of  steel  for 
military  use.  The  question  being  debated 
now.  he  added.  Is  whether  the  United  SUtes 


can  somehow  allay  the  misgivings  McNa- 
mara's announcement  "Is  bound  to  have 
aroused  in  the  Kremlin." 

As  Coffey  presclently  wrote  In  Foreign 
Affairs.  "At  the  very  least  .  .  .  the  deploy- 
ment of  antlballlstlc  missiles  would  in  aU 
probability  lead  to  a  hiatus  in  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  while  both  sides  tried  out 
their  new  weapons,  decided  on  counter- 
measvu«e  to  the  other's  deployment,  and  re- 
established an  effective  and  acceptable  stra- 
tegic balance.  It  could  mean  the  loss  of  any 
chance  for  an  early  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  and  on  the  nonproUfer- 
atlon of  nuclear  weapons,  leading  to  de- 
cisions by  countries  such  as  Italy  or  India 
to  proceed  with  their  own  nuclear  weapons 
programs.  And  it  could  lead  to  a  new  arms 
race  with  the  U.S.SJl." 

Even  more  significant  to  some  will  be  the 
Increased  pressure  to  break  or  void  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  test  ban  treaty  because  of  the 
need  to  test  the  ABM  in  the  atmosphere. 
"The  developers  of  the  ABM  system  will  soon 
be  telUng  us  that  they  cannot  assure  Its 
effectiveness  without  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,"  Wlesner  glumly  wrote  in  Look. 
"The  pressure  on  the  president  to  renoimce 
the  treaty  in  the  interest  of  national  secvulty 
and  protecting  oxu  multlmillion  dollar  in- 
vestment will  be  overwhelming." 

Major  strategic  mistakes  are  not  unknown 
to  McNamara.  In  his  September  18  speech, 
the  defense  chief  revealed — apparently  for 
the  first  time — that  be  had  seriously  mis- 
calculated soon  after  talcing  office  in  1961 
(a  major  election  factor  being  Kennedy's 
charge  of  a  "missile  gap")  and  helped  pro- 
mote the  recent  Russian  build-up.  Shortly 
after  taking  office,  Kennedy  sent  Congress  a 
supplementary  mUltary  budget  request  for 
•1.94  billion  to  bolster  the  forces  above  the 
Eisenhower  levels  for  fiscal  1962;  Included 
was  $1.48  bUUon  earmarked  for  strategic 
deterrent  forces,  largely  Polaris  mIssUe  sub- 
marines. 

"In  1961.  when  I  became  secretary  of  de- 
fense," McNamara  explained,  "the  Soviet 
Union  possessed  a  very  small  operational 
arsenal  of  Intercontinental  missiles.  How- 
ever, they  did  possess  the  technology  and  in- 
dustrial capability  to  enlarge  that  arsenal 
very  substantiaUy  over  the  succeeding  sev- 
eral years.  Now.  we  had  no  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  did  In  fact  plan  to  fully  use  that 
capability. 

"Since  we  could  not  be  certain  of  Soviet 
intentions — since  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
they  would  not  undertake  a  massive  build- 
up— vre  had  to  lnsiu«  against  such  an  even- 
tuality by  undertaking  ourselves  a  major 
build-up  of  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris 
forces."  McNamara  added.  "Thus.  In  the 
course  of  hedging  against  what  was  then 
only  a  theoretically  possible  Soviet  build-up. 
we  took  decisions  which  have  resulted  In  our 
current  superiority  in  numbers  of  warheads 
and  deliverable  megatons.  But  the  blunt  fact 
remains  that  if  we  had  more  accurate  in- 
formation about  planned  Soviet  strategic 
forces,  we  simply  would  not  have  needed  to 
build  as  large  a  niuslear  arsenal  as  we  have 
today."   (My  itaUcs.) 

It  seems  no  one  is  immtme  from  making 
the  same  mistake  twice. 

While  the  ABM  certainly  represents  a 
profitable  splurge  for  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex,  for  the  rest  of  the  economy 
It  is  a  drag.  Over  the  past  3  years,  in- 
creasing resource  demands  by  the  mili- 
tary have  been  a  leading  factor  in  the 
steady  rise  in  wholesale  and  consumer 
prices.  Further  ABM  deployment  will 
exaggerate  these  serious  Inflationary 
pressures.  And  we  must  remember  that 
each  marginal  dollar  allocated  to  ABM 
is  one  less  dollar  for  better  education,  for 
more  livable  cities,  for  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment, for  an  equitable  and  Just  society. 

Of  course  the  ABM  Is  not  the  only  piece 
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of  fat  in  the  swollen  defense  budget,  but 
It  does  stand  out  as  an  overly  visible  ex- 
ample of  foolish  spending.  Both  last  year 
and  earlier  in  this  congressional  session, 
I  have  argued  that  the  defense  budget 
must  be  cut.  I  have  pointed  out  where 
the  highly  reputable  Congressional  Quar- 
terly has  shown  areas  in  which  over  $10 
billion  could  be  sliced  from  the  defense 
budget — and  instead,  where  those  same 
areas  received  a  net  increase  of  around 
$1.75  billion  for  fiscal  1970. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Washington 
Monthly,  Robert  8.  Benson,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Comptroller,  gives  an- 
other perceptive  analysis  showing  where 
$9  billion  could  be  slashed  from  the  de- 
fense budget  without  reducing  national 
security: 

How  THS  Pentagon  Can  Save  $9  Billion 
(By  Robert  S.  Benson) 

I  have  a  modest  proposal. 

I  should  like  to  demonstrate,  In  as  brief 
and  as  simple  a  way  as  the  complexities  per- 
mit, how  $9  billion  can  be  cut  from  the  Pen- 
tagon budget  without  reducing  our  national 
security  or  touching  those  funds  earmarked 
lor  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  this 
is  truly  a  modest  proposal,  offered  from  an 
earnest  belief  in  its  practicality  and  with  the 
conviction  that  savings  from  its  adoption 
could  be  applied  to  our  fiscally  undernour- 
ished concerns  for  human  opportunity. 

The  process  by  which  the  Pentagon  budg- 
et— as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  federal  budget — 
is  shaped  and  reviewed  is  a  strange  and  not 
always  wonderful  thing.  Any  new  program 
U  usually  given  thorough  scrutiny  In  Con- 
gress: debate  rages  over  the  program's  pur- 
poses and  over  the  level  of  funding  required. 
Once  It  is  accepted,  however,  only  the  fund- 
ing level  is  certain  to  receive  continuing  Con- 
gressional attention.  A  nation's  needs  change, 
but  rarely  is  a  program's  reason  for  existence 
ever  challenged  again,  either  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  on  Capitol  HIU.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  administering  agency  and  Its  Con- 
gressional advocates,  cheered  on  by  its  bene- 
ficiaries, strive  to  perpetuate  or  expand  it. 
seldom  pausing  to  ponder  whether  It  Is  still 
worthwhile  or  whether  something  else  Is 
needed  more. 

The  process  can  be  insidious.  Man,  the  so- 
cial animal,  takes  comfort  from  acting  In  ac- 
cord with  the  wishes  of  friends  and  associ- 
ates. But  over  years  of  advocacy  he  loses  some 
ability  to  discriminate,  to  relate  the  particu- 
lar to  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  Pentagon 
outlays,  the  buUt-ln  protection  Inherent  In 
established  programs  often  achieves  Invul- 
nerability.   

Because  a  mystique  of  secrecy  and  com- 
plexity surrounds  the  Pentagon,  most  Ameri- 
cans feel  uncomfortable,  or  even  vaguely  un- 
patriotic. If  they  question  any  part  of  the 
military  budget.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  fed- 
eral budget's  provisions  for  defense  far  exceed 
our  national  security  requirements.  Although 
not  many  Americans  realize  It,  a  great  deei 
of  information  about  the  threats  to  our  se- 
curity (and  the  forces  we  procure  to  meet 
them)  can  bo  gleaned  from  unclassified 
papers:  budget  statements  of  the  President 
every  January,  annual  i)06ture  statements  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  transcripts  of  Con- 
gressional hearings,  and  articles  in  the  news- 
papers. Any  serious  student  will  soon  discover 
that  Items  in  the  defense  budget,  as  in  any 
other,  range  from  fundamental  to  marginal. 
The  difference  Is  that  in  the  Pentagon 
budget  (a)  vastly  larger  sums  are  Involved, 
and  (b)  far  less  Ccmgressional  scrutiny  Is  ap- 
plied to  them.         I 

Using  the  sources  above,  my  two  years 
of  experience  In  the  ComptroUer's  office  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  my  own 


Judgment  of  the  Issues.  I  hope  first  to  out- 
Une  how  the  budget  can  be  trimmed  by  $9 
billion  and  then  proceed  to  a  discussion  of 
the  weaknesses  in  the  system  which  allowed 
this  fat  to  survive  even  in  the  cost-conscious 
regime  of  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

In  our  budget-cutting  exercise  these 
ground  rules  will  apply: 

None  of  the  cuts  is  related  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

None  of  the  cuts  would  impair  our  national 
security  reqtilrements. 

All  of  the  cuts  are  in  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  ongoing  core  programs. 

All  of  the  cute  could  be  effected  within 
the  next  24  months,  which  would  allow  the 
savings  to  be  appUed  rather  quickly  to  un- 
filled domestic  needs. 

The  focus  is  on  areas  where  forces  or 
weapons  systems  are  either  duplicated  or 
outmoded,  where  an  enemy  threat  is  no 
longer  credible  in  today's  political  and  tech- 
nological environment,  or  where  money  Is 
being  lost  through  grossly  inefficient  per- 
formance. 

Perhaps  the  best  place  to  begin  Is  with  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  which  receives 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  ought  to 
rank  dead  last  on  any  rational  scale  of  na- 
tional priorities.  The  MOL,  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's spacecraft  operation,  is  in  the 
budget  becatise  the  Air  Force  wants  a  piece 
of  the  extraterrestrial  action,  with  its  glamor 
and  glory,  and  Congress  has  been  only  too 
happy  to  oblige. 

Although  there  have  been  valiant  attempts 
to  make  the  MOL  seem  different.  Pentagon 
space  research  is  alarmingly  simUar  to  that 
of  NASA.  Listen  as  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Flax, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  tries  to  draw  the 
distinction  for  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

"If  you  view  the  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams as  being  simply  to  get  data  on  humans 
exposed  for  some  period  of  time,  I  think  you 
have  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  duplication,  but  I  tried  to  make  the  point 
that  our  objective  is  primarily  to  test  equip- 
ment, not  humans.  The  humans  interact 
with  the  equipment,  of  co\irse." 

True,  there  are  potential  military  uses  for 
space  vehicles.  But  little  thought  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  whether  a  separate 
program  was  required  or  whether  the  same 
results  could  have  been  achieved  through 
slight  adjustments  In  the  parallel  NASA 
activities.  The  MOL  program  is  dupUcatlve 
and  wasteful.  Of  the  $600  milUon  requested 
for  It  last  year.  Congress  approved  all  but 
$86  million.  This  year's  budget  calls  for  $676 
million.  I  would  strike  all  of  It. 

As  for  grossly  Inefficient  Pentagon  perfor- 
mance, the  most  obvious  example  Is  man- 
power management  and  utilization.  Man- 
power Is  the  single  largest  commodity  the 
Defense  Department  buys;  this  year,  the 
Pentagon  will  directly  purchase  the  services 
of  nearly  five  million  Americans.  Assuming 
an  average  of  $7,000  each  in  pay,  allowances. 
and  supplementary  benefits,  the  department 
payroll  is  about  $34  billion,  of  which  about 
$22  billion  goes  to  military  personnel  and  $12 
billion  to  civilians. 

The  Pentagon  has  little  direct  control  over 
the  costs  of  its  clvlUan  personnel,  who  arc 
recruited  mainly  through  a  government- 
wide  civil-service  pool.  But  Its  control  over 
military  personnel  Is  complete,  covering  not 
only  the  $22  billion  payroll  but  also  about 
$7  billion  annually  in  training  costs  and 
nearly  $2  bllUon  in  moving  expenses  for  men 
changing  assignments. 

Most  men  enter  the  armed  forces  either 
because  they  are  drafted  or  because  they  en- 
list in  preference  to  being  drafted.  All  en- 
listed men  entering  the  service  receive  basic 
training,  which  in  the  Army  takes  eight 
weeks  and  costs  about  $1,000  per  head.  After 
advanced  training  In  a  specialty,  these  short- 
term  new  servicemen  generally  spend  the  rest 


of  their  hitches  on   assignments  requiring 
that  specialty. 

A  more  flexible  training  policy  would  not 
employ  such  a  lockstep  approach.  Some  basic 
training  is  needed  for  everyone,  and  combat 
infantrymen  certainly  need  the  full  eight 
weeks.  But  not  all  of  the  Army's  536,000  new 
soldiers  this  year  will  serve  in  combat,  and 
four  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  others.  The 
Navy  and  Air  Force  have  already  abbreviated 
their  basic  training;  for  the  Army  to  do 
so  would  yield,  in  direct  training  savings 
alone,  $60  mlUlon. 

Although  the  pattern  of  training  and  as- 
signments for  officers  is  far  different,  even 
greater  economies  are  possible — and  with  a 
clear  gain  in  Individual  Job  performance. 
After  Initial  training,  which  is  more  diverse 
than  it  Is  for  enlisted  men,  almost  every 
officer  Is  shuttled  around  through  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  assignments  and  further  train- 
ing designed  to  give  him  enough  breadth  of 
experience  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  some  day, 
often  at  the  sacrifice  of  obtaining  no  deep 
experience  in  any  one  field.  The  expectation 
IB  that  every  seasoned  officer  can  lead  an 
infantry  battalion  through  a  swamp  on  one 
assignment,  promulgate  personnel  promotion 
policies  behind  a  Pentagon  desk  on  the  next, 
and  discuss  black  separatism  with  Ethiopians 
as  mlUtary  attache  in  Addis  Ababa  a  year 
later. 

In  this  age  of  specialization,  such  a  phUos- 
opby  is  anachronistic  and  expensive.  No 
efficient  business  would  move  Its  men  around 
In  so  illogical  a  pattern.  By  perpetuating  the 
Illusion  that  every  officer  can  aspire  to  the 
top  organizational  position,  rather  than 
screening  the  candidates  earlier  in  their 
careers,  the  services  suffer  from  having  an 
excessive  number  of  men  struggling  to  leam 
totally  unfamiliar  jobs.  Moreover,  today's 
technological  and  analytical  complexities  de- 
mand the  development  of  specialists  whose 
entire  experience  is  focused  on  performing 
one  particular  function  well.  By  attempting 
to  flU  the  growing  number  of  specialist  slots 
with  generalists.  Job  performance  diminishes 
for  aU. 

If  we  were  to  reduce  by  a  modest  one- 
fovurth  the  present  number  of  assignment 
changes  (whereby  servicemen  move  almost 
once  a  year) .  the  annual  saving  in  trans- 
portation and  moving  costs  alone  would  be 
slightly  over  $500  million,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  improvement  in  work  effectiveness. 

A  further  saving  can  be  accomplished  by 
changing  the  way  the  military  calculates  In- 
dividual manpower  requirements.  Unlike 
business,  which  requires  work  units  to  ab- 
sorb the  impact  of  absences,  the  Pentagon 
includes  a  cushion  to  compensate  for  men 
absent  on  leave.  In  the  hospital.  In  school, 
and  en  route  to  new  assignments.  And  the 
military's  30  days  of  annual  leave — which  aU 
servicemen  get— is  far  more  than  the  norm 
for  civilian  work  forces  of  comparable  age 
and  experience,  even  acknowledging  that  the 
30  days  includes  weekends.  The  military 
argues  that  this  amount  of  leave  time  Is  com- 
pensation for  being  on  duty  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week — but  this  Is  a  myth  long 
in  need  of  explosion.  Except  for  those  at  sea 
and  in  Vietnam,  most  mUltary  men  woi* 
evenings  or  weekends  no  more  and  no  less 
than  civilians  do.  Cutting  leave  time  to  20 
days  a  year — with  the  exception  of  men  on 
hardship  duty  overseas — would  reduce  the 
total  armed  forces  manpower  requirements 
enough  to  save  $450  million  annually. 

Thanks  to  Beetle  Bailey.  Catch  22,  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  Americans  are  veterans, 
the  supernumerary  theory  of  mUltary  staff- 
ing has  had  great  visibility.  But  an  area  of 
far  greater  Inefficiency — supplier  performance 
on  large  weapons  system  contracts— draws 
almost  no  attention  at  all.  This  Is  especi- 
ally serious  because  the  same  contractor  who 
can  be  extremely  efficient  under  the  condi- 
tions Imposed  by  the  private  competitive 
marketpltwe  can  waste  millions  when  work- 
ing under  a  government  contract.  Few  Amer- 
icans are  aware  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
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major  w«apon«  syvtanu  that  the  Defenae  D»- 
partment  proctir«*  end  up  coattng  at  leaat 
twtca  as  much  aa  waa  originally  eatUnatad. 
8om«  of  thta  cost  growth  cornea  from  Penta- 
gon-c»r(ler«<l  change*  In  design  or  configura- 
tion, but  much  of  It  results  from  InefBclent 
contractor  practices  or  from  his  knowledge 
that  the  government  will  underwrite  hit  ex- 
oesslva  overhead. 

It  1*  up  to  the  government,  therefore,  to 
Impose  on  a  non-competltlve  defense  con- 
tractor the  same  cost  discipline  that  the  con- 
tractor would  be  forced  to  Impose  on  himself 
In  a  competitive  situation.  Instead,  the  pres- 
ent procurement  system  la  geared  almost  ex- 
clusively to  securing  timely  delivery  and  good 
technical  performance.  Cost  comes  laMt. 

The  engine  contract  for  the  controversial 
F-111  fighter-bomber  offers  a  classic  Illus- 
tration of  what  happens  to  costs  after  a  de- 
cision Is  reached  to  proceed  with  procure- 
m«nt. 

An  aircraft  of  this  kind  has  three  major 
components:  airframe  (wings  and  fuselage), 
avionics  (electronic  navigation  and  weap- 
ons-guiding gear),  emd  engines.  For  a  tech- 
Dologlcally  advanced  flghter-bomber.  the  alr- 
fraoM  will  account  for  about  55  per  cent  of 
'  tota^cost.  avionics  35  ;)ercent.  and  engines 
ao  per  cent.  The  Initial  P-111  contract  for 
3.053  engines  was  awarded  to  PraU  St  Whit- 
ney on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  cost  of  taro.- 
000  per  engine.  Today  the  engines  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  more  than  tVOO.OOO  each. 

In  the  F-111  case,  and  In  general,  four 
major  factors  account  for  such  cost  escala- 
tion: 

1.  The  Buy-In:  Our  procurement  system 
encourages  contractors  to  play  the  game 
called  "buy-In."  The  rules  are  simple.  Con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  the  company  which 
offers  the  lowest  bid  with  a  straight  face. 
Later  cost  overruns  may  bring  a  mild  re- 
proach or  a  stem  reprimand,  but  they  will 
not  prevent  the  contractor  from  getting 
enough  money  to  cover  all  his  costs  and 
pocket  a  profit.  A  contractor  rarely  takes 
these  reprimands  seriously:  he  knows  that 
his  competitors  have  similar  experiences. 
Besides,  the  procurement  ofOclals  have  told 
him  to  worry  about  performance  and  prompt 
delivery,  not  about  coat.  So  the  buy-In  game 
produces  initial  cost  estimates  that  every- 
one knows  are  unreallstlcally  low. 

a.  Design  Changes:  From  the  time  bids 
are  requested  on  a  new  weapons  system  until 
final  delivery,  a  great  many  changes  In  de- 
sign specification  develop.  These  changes  are 
often  Initiated  by  the  Defense  Department, 
although  some  reflect  contractor  production 
problems.  In  either  case,  the  costs  change — 
usually  Justifiably,  but  almost  always  up- 
ward. 

3.  Volume:  Changes  In  volume  are  even 
farther  beyond  the  contractor's  control.  In 
large  contracts,  economies  of  scale  are  often 
achievable;  If  a  weapons  system  Is  found 
highly  useful,  as  was  the  F-4  fighter,  and 
more  units  are  ordered  than  were  Initially 
planned,  the  later  unit  costs  are  lower.  In 
the  case  of  the  Air  Force  F-111.  however, 
cancellation  of  British  orders  and  the  Con- 
gressional decision  to  kill  the  Navy  version 
reduced  the  number  of  aircraft  to  be  pur- 
chased, thereby  raising  the  unit  cost. 

4.  Sheer  Inefficiency:  These  costs  arise  be- 
cause a  contractor  has  slipshod  purchasing 
procedures,  poor  scheduling  of  men  and  ma- 
chines. Ineffective  work  standards,  or  other 
managerial  deficiencies.  Such  extra  coats 
would  be  a  threat  to  a  company's  survival 
In  the  competitive  private  marlcetplace;  they 
shovUd  not  be  tolerated  In  defense  procure- 
ment. 

In  calculating  bow  much  of  the  F-lIl  en- 
gine's cost  growth  was  due  to  this  Intolerable 
fourth  factor,  we  need  to  begin  by  figuring 
bow  much  the  first  three  factors  cost. 

We  know  that  the  original  $370,000  esti- 
mate was  artificially  low.  Allowing  for  buy- 
in    fibbing    and    for    acme    early    required 


changes  in  design,  an  initial  figure  of  9460,- 
000  would  have  been  more  realistic.  Later 
design  changes  may  have  raised  the  allow- 
able price  to  •500.000.  But  the  contractor's 
final  estUnate  of  ITOO.OOO-plua,  made  after 
the  British  action  but  before  the  Congres- 
sional cutback,  probably  should  not  be  ad- 
Justed  for  volume  changes,  because  the  Brit- 
ish buy  was  to  have  been  proportionately 
very  small  and  there  are  good  indications 
that  this  actually  enabled  Pratt  &  Whitney 
to  disengage  itself  from  some  expensive  sub- 
contracts. So  unjustifiable  contractor  Inefll- 
clency  amounted  to  around  9300.000  per 
engine. 

It  could  have  been  worae.  Past  practice  in 
such  cases,  where  the  government  Is  dealing 
with  a  single  supplier  rather  than  with  sev- 
eral competitors,  has  been  to  accept  what- 
ever price  is  conunensurate  with  the  costs 
the  supplier  has  incurred,  regardless  of  how 
efficient  or  Inefficient  he  Is.  But,  In  an  un- 
precedented action,  the  Defense  Department 
ordered  an  investigation  of  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney operations  to  determine  how  much  such 
an  engine  ought  to  ooet  If  produced  under 
efficient  manufacturing  procedures.  After 
that,  the  Navy — which  had  contract  respon- 
sibility for  all  F-111  engines — took  the  fur- 
ther unprecedented  step  of  unilaterally  set- 
ting the  price  It  Intended  to  pay.  Indications 
are  that  the  Navy  compromised  Its  position 
somewhat  after  some  hard  bargaining,  but 
the  final  contract  did  reduce  by  about  15 
per  cent  the  price  proposed  by  the  company, 
which  customary  procedures  would  have  ac- 
cepted outright.  This  saved  the  government 
roughly  $200  million. 

Two  other  good  examples  of  splraltng  costs 
were  described  In  recent  hearings  before  the 
Congreealonal  Joint  Economic  Conunittee. 
A.  E.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Defense  Department 
reported  that  the  C-5A  transport  may  cost 
•3  billion  more  than  the  original  contract 
celling  of  93  billion;  yet  when  Defense  nego- 
tiated the  contract  with  Lockheed.  then- 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
described  it  as  "a  model  method  of  doing 
Defense  buslneaa  ...  a  damn  good  con- 
tract." In  another  case,  retired  Air  Force 
Colonel  Albert  W.  Buesking,  a  former  finan- 
cial officer  for  the  IClnuteman  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  said  the  Mlnuteman 
contractors  received  a  43  per  cent  pre-tax 
profit  based  on  net  worth,  or  about  twice  the 
normal  Industrial  return;  he  estimated  that 
defense  contract  costs  are  30-50  per  cent  "In 
excess  of  what  they  might  have  been  under 
conditions  of  competitive-type  conunerclal 
environment." 

Conservatively  assuming  that  aerospace 
and  shipbuilding  contractors  harbor  an  In- 
efficiency of  15  per  cent,  and  figuring  that 
the  average  annual  amount  provided  for  re- 
search and  procurement  of  such  systems 
over  the  past  three  years  is  about  $17.9  bil- 
lion, then  wiping  out  the  inefficiency  would 
annually  save  the  government  $3.7  bCIion. 
This  is  no  plpedream.  It  requires  no  dra- 
matic breakthrough  In  management  tech- 
niques. Such  savings  could  be  achieved 
quickly  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Individual  services  resolved 
to  focus  the  energies  of  their  top  financial 
and  engineering  men  on  procurement  of 
these  major  weapons  systems.  What  Is 
needed  Is  some  truly  Independent  cost- 
sleuthing  into  contractors'  operations,  with 
firm  backing  from  top  Defense  management 
for  appropriate  follow-up  efforts. 

The  most  fruitful  way  of  all  for  saving 
defense  dollars  Is  to  eliminate  forces  which 
no  longer  pack  a  credible  punch  or  which 
were  designed  to  meet  a  threat  that  Is  no 
longer  credible. 

The  Navy's  Polaris/ Poseidon  fleet  ballistic 
missile  program  Is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity. But  the  Navy's  three  primary  and  In- 
dependent conventional  warfare  missions — 
tactical  air,  amphibious  operations,  and  ship- 
ping   protection — are   overequipped,    as   are 


their  associated  support  units.  Current  force 
levels  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  potential 
threats.  In  my  view,  President  Nixon  was 
misguided  when  he  decried  America's  loss  of 
aea  power  during  the  campaign  laat  fall.  He 
made  the  mistake  of  applying  the  same 
argument  the  admirals  use  when  they  at- 
tempt to  eternalize  and  expand  their  favorite 
programs:  that  the  United  States  must  have 
superiority  in  numbers,  ship-type  by  ship- 
type,  over  the  Soviet  Navy.  This  Is  a  legacy 
of  late-lMO's  thinking,  when  It  was  assumed 
that  we  must  always  be  ready  to  fight  and 
win  an  extended  war  at  sea.  In  the  nuclear 
age,  such  thinking  Is  highly  unrealistic 

Fifteen  aircraft  carriers  are  presently  as- 
signed to  the  Navy's  tactical  air  mlfislon. 
Since  the  wallop  they  pack  is  purely  the  fire- 
power of  their  aircraft,  they  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  alternative  means  of  deliver- 
ing that  firepower — Air  Force  tactical  air- 
craft. Carriers  can  deploy  quickly  to  areaa 
where  we  have  no  airfields,  and  they  are 
safe  from  Insurgent  attacks  (though  they 
now  appear  to  be  vulnerable  to  Russian 
Styx  missiles).  But  this  flexibility  comes  at 
a  high  price.  Independent  studies  place  the 
coet  of  carrier-based  tactical  missions  at 
three  to  four  times  that  of  similar  missions 
fiown  from  ground  fields.  Because  of  the 
many  air  bases  we  have  built  all  over  the 
world,  we  can  rapidly  deploy  land-based  air- 
craft to  most  areas.  Carriers  still  play  a 
necessary  role  In  providing  the  potential  to 
fight  In  a  handful  of  otherwise  inacces- 
sible places  and  In  meeting  initial  "surge" 
requirements  for  a  non-nuclear  war.  But 
there  Is  no  Justifiable  reason  to  use  them  on 
extended  deployments  in  major  wars  as  we 
do  now  In  Vietnam.  Although  the  Defense 
Department  will  never  admit  It,  the  only 
reason  we  continue  to  employ  carrier-based 
air  strikes  there  is  that  the  jealous  Navy 
doesn't  want  to  be  shut  out  of  some  role  in 
the  war. 

Tactical  aircraft  csirriers  could  be  cut  from 
16  to  10  without  risk  to  the  country's  secu- 
rity. The  average  annual  peacetime  operating 
and  modernization/replacement  cost  per  car- 
rier appears  to  be  about  $120  million.  As- 
suming tixat  the  costs  of  expanding  Air  Force 
tactical  missions  to  take  up  the  slack  were 
one-third  as  much,  the  net  annual  saving 
from  the  elimination  of  five  carriers  would  be 
$400  million. 

Marine  Corps  amphibious  assault  tactics 
have  been  used  in  minor  contingencies  such 
as  Lebanon  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
but  against  a  major  power  they  would  be 
highly  vulnerable  to  a  tactical  nuclear 
weapon.  Nor  are  Marine  forces  now  struc- 
tured loglstlcally  for  sustained  combat,  the 
type  of  war  that  Vietnam  would  suggest  Is 
most  probable.  Without  eliminating  any  Ma- 
rine troops,  we  could — by  restricting  their 
amphibious  training  and  equipment  and 
phasltig  out  a  proportionate  share  of  assault 
ships — save  $100  million  annually. 

A  classic  example  of  continued  spending 
for  protection  against  a  no  longer  Important 
threat  Is  the  third  major  area  of  Navy  tacti- 
cal forces — protection  for  shipping.  The 
structuring  of  our  anti-submarine  and  sup- 
porting antiaircraft  and  fleet  escort  forces 
harks  back  to  the  post-World  War  n  prospect 
of  a  sea  war  with  Russia.  If  we  ever  do  begin 
destroying  each  other's  ships,  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  avoiding  escalation  to 
nuclear  war,  which  would  make  shipping 
protection  Irrelevant.  Further,  as  various 
jumbo  aircraft  near  production,  the  cost  gap 
between  a  ton-mile  of  plane  transportation 
and  a  ton-mile  of  ship  transportation  Is  nar- 
rowing. Tet  instead  of  scaling  down  our 
protective  forces,  we  are  keeping  them  up  and 
even  expanding  them,  through  last  year's  im- 
plausible decision  to  begin  procuring  VSX 
anti-submarine  aircraft.  Killing  this  program 
and  reducing  overall  shipping  defenses  to  a 
sensible  level — four  anti-submarine  carriers 
and  three  air  group*  rather  than  the  present 
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eight  carriers — would  save  an  annual  9600 
million. 

Another  major  area  In  which  our  Involve- 
ment Is  unreasonably  large  Is  our  troop  com- 
niltment  In  Europe.  We  have  about  310,000 
soldiers  there  now,  accompanied  by  more  than 
300,000  dependents.  Such  a  staggering  share 
of  the  NATO  burden  was  appropriate  while 
our  World  War  II  allies  struggled  to  get  back 
on  their  feet,  but  they  can  now  afford  a  larger 
load.  Part  of  the  thesis  behind  U.S.  deploy- 
ments Is  to  make  certain  that  any  substantial 
atuck  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces  would  engage 
American  forces,  thereby  creating  potential 
consequences  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
find  untenable.  But  this  could  be  assured 
with  far  fewer  than  310,000  U.S.  troops.  Says 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.),  a  former 
Air  Force  Secretary  recently  assigned  as  chair- 
man of  a  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
that  win  Investigate  the  Involvement  of  U.S. 
forces  abroad:  "Surdy  50.000  American  troops 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  sure  that  no 
Soviet  probe  could  succeed  In  Berlin  or  else- 
where m  Europe  without  a  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States." 

In  the  event  of  a  truly  major  Soviet  at- 
tack, not  even  310.000  U.S.  troops  plus  the 
NATO  allies'  forces  would  be  sufficient  to 
thwart  It.  But  both  sides  recognize  that  an 
usault  of  such  proportions  is  likely  to  evoke 
a  nuclear  response. 

Psychological  reasons  prevented  us  from 
making  a  major  cut  in  our  European  forces 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  Russian  takeover 
In  Czechoslovakia  last  year.  But  that  should 
not  deter  us  from  effecting  the  cut  this  year. 
If  anything,  our  non-response  to  the  Cisech 
invasion  simply  reinforces  the  reality  learned 
In  Hungary  In  1956 — that  the  United  States 
is  not  about  to  send  troops  Into  Eastern  Eu- 
rope no  matter  what  the  Soviet  provocation. 

Realistically,  we  could  cut  back  to  a  total 
of  126,000  troops  in  Europe  plus  50,000  at 
home  earmarked  for  NATO  contingencies, 
and  cut  by  one-fourth  the  air  power  assigned 
to  the  European  theater  (a  McNsimara  com- 
parison shows  that  NATO  air  forces  can  de- 
liver a  payload  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  their  Warsaw  Pact  counter- 
parts). Altogether,  these  reductions  would 
annually  save  about  91-5  billion. 

The  final  two  programs  of  questionable 
value — the  SAGE-Atr  Defense  Command  sys- 
tem and  the  Sentinel  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  share  some  common  characteristics. 
Both  are  defensive.  In  an  age  when  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  rests  on  offensive  missile 
strength.  Both  encompass  a  detection  func- 
tion and  an  Intercept  guidance  function. 
And  nimierous  technical  experts  express 
serious  doubts  about  the  potential  opera- 
tional effectiveness  of  either. 

SAGE  represents  yesteryear's  attempt  to 
defend  against  the  Soviet  version  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Conunand.  It  is  widely  con- 
ceded that  the  Soviets  have  grounded  their 
bomber  development  efforts  and  no  longer 
pose  their  primary  strategic  threat  In  this 
area.  Nonetheless  we  persist  In  trying  to  fur- 
ther refine  our  bomber  defenses,  when  In 
fact  we  have  already  achieved  a  satisfac- 
tory capability  In  the  detection  sphere. 
Moreover,  SAGE'S  role  as  a  guide  to  inter- 
ceptor pilots  Is  rather  superfluous,  given 
its  Imperfections  and  our  primary  reliance 
on  a  strong  offensive  deterrent.  Some  reduc- 
tions have  already  been  effected  In  the  Air 
Defense  Command,  but  conversion  from  a 
full  defensive  system  to  purely  a  warning 
system  ought  to  save  9600  million  annually. 

If  SAGE  is  Intended  to  sustain  a  mostly 
futile  yesteryear  system,  the  Sentinel  ABM 
represents  a  misguided  attempt  to  provide 
protection  tomorrow.  Against  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  missile,  otir  best  defense 
Is  a  good  offense.  Particularly  tragic  Is  the 
staggering  cost  of  a  full-blown  "thin"  Sen- 
tinel system.  Because  It  is  so  expensive,  and 
the  work  Is  therefore  parceled  out  to  many 
Congressional    districts,    many    politicians 


have  favored  it.  It  therefore  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  stop  before  we  have  spent  940  billion. 
However,  the  Sentinel  program  faces  in- 
creasingly fervent  opposition  In  the  Senate 
this  year — partly  because  residents  in  four 
cities  where  ABM  sites  are  being  developed 
have  objected  so  loudly. 

Sentinel  would  make  some  sense  If  it  trxily 
promised  blanket  protection  against  stra- 
tegic offensive  missiles.  But  It  doesnt.  As 
Secretary  McNamara  said  In  a  speech  in  San 
Francisco  18  months  ago:  ".  .  .  any  such  sys- 
tem can  rather  obviously  be  defeated  by  an 
enemy  simply  sending  more  offensive  war- 
heads, or  dununy  warheads,  than  there  are 
defensive  missiles  capable  of  disposing  of 
them." 

Secretary  McNamara  opposed  the  Sen- 
tinel, but  President  Johnson  overruled  him 
and  decided  to  proceed  with  the  program. 
Today  we  are  on  the  road  toward  building  a 
95  billion  ABM  system,  ostensibly  for  pro- 
tection against  Chinese  missiles — as  yet  un- 
developed— should  Peking  miscalculate  our 
potential  response  and  attack  us. 

It  seems  unrealistic  not  to  expect  the  So- 
viets to  perceive  the  96  billion  "thin"  Sen- 
tinel as  a  first  stage  In  a  940  billion  "thick" 
defense  against  themselves.  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell  (D-Ga.)  said  as  much  last  year 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Connmittee:  ".  .  .  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  first  step  In  a  defense  system 
against  an  atomic  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union."  Yet  all  seven  of  the  men  who  have 
served  over  the  past  decade  In  the  Jobs  of 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President  or  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering  in  the  Defense 
Department  have  recommended  against  de- 
ployment of  a  "thick"  ABM  system  designed 
to  protect  our  population  against  a  Soviet 
attack. 

By  halting  the  Sentinel  now,  before  It  ac- 
quires irreversible  momentum,  we  could  save 
91.8  billion  this  year,  not  to  mention  vastly 
larger  sums  during  the  next  decade. 

The  items  above  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
things  to  cut — there  are  other  savings  to  be 
made  in  such  areas  as  mapping  operations, 
the  reserve  forces,  logistics — but  the  total 
here  will  serve  as  a  start.  It  amounts  to  a 
total  savings  of  99.276,000,000. 
n 

If  all  these  Pentagon  budget  cuts  are  so 
obvious,  why  didn't  the  cost-conscious  Mc- 
Namara regime  push  them  through?  Did  the 
Whiz  Kids  fall?  Were  they  really  trying?  I 
think  a  fair  assessment  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  trying  hard  but  were 
only  partly  successful,  for  five  basic  reasons. 

First,  McNamara's  Band  was  greatly  out- 
numbered by  experienced  adversaries  bound 
together  by  a  shared  goal — more  and  bigger 
military  programs.  All  the  elements  In  this 
mlUtary-lndustrlal-Congresslonal  complex 
are  served  by  an  enlarged  defense  budget, 
though  their  motivations  are  different.  In- 
dustry wants  greater  sales  and  profits.  The 
military  wants  expanded  power,  plus  the  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  on  the  forefront  of 
technology.  Congressmen  respond  to  pres- 
sure from  contractors  and  military  employees 
In  their  districts,  and  those  on  the  military 
committees  yearn  for  the  prestige  and  power 
that  comes  from  presiding  over  a  bigger  slice 
of  the  federal  pie.  The  combination  made  life 
difficult  even  for  a  man  as  strong  and  cou- 
rageous as  Robert  McNamara. 

Second,  In  selecting  systems  to  analyze  for 
effectiveness,  the  Whiz  Kids  chose  to  con- 
centrate on  the  relatively  uncluttered  stra- 
tegic programs  Instead  of  digging  Into  such 
fat  and  messy  activities  as  we  have  cata- 
logued here.  Within  their  selected  framework, 
they  generally  performed  technically  sound, 
objective  Initial  analyses.  Once  they  arrived 
at  a  position,  however,  they  too  often  "over- 
defended"  their  conclusions;  that  Is,  they 
were  tmwllUng  to  reassess  them  against  sub- 
sequent cost  experience,   technological  ad- 


vances, or  a  changing  International  political 
envlrormient.  For  example,  the  current  struc- 
turing of  our  programmed  alrllft/seallft 
needs  emanates  from  a  carefully  developed 
linear  programming  model.  This  model  at- 
taches a  high  value  to  rapid  deployment, 
stemming  from  an  early  1960's  Europe- 
oriented  study  which  showed  high  benefits 
m  terms  of  political  bargaining  power  and 
casualty  minimization.  This  analysis  still 
makes  good  sense  In  Europe,  but  now  ap- 
pears grossly  misapplied  In  Asia.  Yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  revise  the  high  value  placed 
on  rapid  deployment.  Such  a  change  would 
point  to  a  different  desired  mix  of  airlift  and 
seallft. 

Third,  the  Defense  Department's  budget 
review  process  concedes  too  much  at  the 
beginning.  Last  year's  budgeted  amounts  are 
generally  taken  by  everyone  as  this  year's 
starting  points.  This  practice  Ignores  the 
possibility  that  fat  crept  Into  preceding 
budgets  or  that  some  of  last  year's  actlvltlee 
are  now  outmoded.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  subject  of  training,  in  which  the  armed 
services  have  been  pioneering  for  years  by 
applying  new  technology  to  education.  This 
area  should  be  a  prime  candidate  for  fre- 
quent review  from  the  ground  up  (vrhait 
the  managers  call  "zero-baae"  budgeting). 
Rather,  the  Defense  Department  budgeting 
process  virtually  concedes  last  year's  amount 
and  focuses  on  whatever  Incremental  chang- 
es have  been  requested.  The  result,  of  course, 
la  higher  budgets,  with  post  errors  com- 
pounded year  after  year. 

A  fourth  limitation  also  derives  from  the 
planning  and  budgeting  system.  Dlscussiona 
about  the  desirable  level  of  various  forces 
are  conducted  In  terms  of  niunbess  of 
things — ^missiles,  carriers,  fighter  wings.  This 
flows  naturally  out  of  intelligence  estimates 
of  enemy  forces  and  subsequent  analyses  of 
how  much  counterforce  the  United  States 
needs  to  niillif y  them.  Approval  is  then  given 
to  the  Air  Force  to  buy  40  more  fighters  or  the 
Navy  to  buy  fotir  more  submarines,  each 
with  specified  capabilities.  But  carrying  out 
such  purchases  Is  not  like  walking  into  an 
automobile  showroom  and  asking  for  a  yel- 
low Plymouth  Belvedere  sedan  with  power 
steering.  As  a  submarine  is  btillt,  many  un- 
anticipated choices  present  themselves;  they 
Involve  different  levels  of  effectiveness  or 
convenience  for  different  levels  of  dollars.  In- 
evitably the  generals  and  admirals  want  to 
buy  as  much  capability  as  p>o6slbIe;  It  is  al- 
most always  more  than  Is  required  to  meet 
the  threat.  For  want  of  adequate  follow-up 
by  top  procurement  officials,  the  generals 
often  have  their  way. 

Finally,  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau have  shied  from  making  public  any 
meaningful  comparisons  between  mllUtary 
and  domestic  programs.  Systems  analysis,  the 
technique  that  alms  to  measure  the  relative 
national  worth  of  results  obtained  from 
alternative  programs,  cannot  precisely  com- 
pare the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  highly 
diverse  activities.  Yet  Inexact  as  such  com- 
parisons may  be,  the  Budget  Bureau  does 
make  them  and  present  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time.  If  the  President,  Jor 
his  part,  were  to  discuss  national  priorities 
more  frequently  and  candidly  with  the  pub- 
lic, then  Congressmen  might  be  less  likely  to 
base  their  judgments  on  the  only  other 
.-^^vallable  view — that  the  present  balance  of 
activities  Is  about  right. 

The  present  balance  of  activities  Is  any- 
thing but  right.  Unmet  national  concerns  for 
human  opportunity  and  the  quality  of  life 
require  an  investment  even  larger  than  the 
amount  that  would  be  freed  If  all  of  the 
Pentagon  reforms  outlined  in  this  report 
were  carried  out. 

Perhaps  the  clearest,  most  thorough 
delineation  of  the.se  high-priority  social 
needs  is  found  In  the  tcport  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  To 
redress  root  causes  of  despair  and  f rtistra- 
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tlon.  the  CommlMion  reconunended  «  long 
aerlea  of  meaaurea  which.  If  enacted  In  full, 
would  cost  between  113  billion  and  (IS  bil- 
lion a  year  over  their  first  several  years. 

Th«  only  way  to  begin  addressing  these 
unfilled  needs  la  to  take  money  away  from 
Pentagon  programs  that  must  rank  lower  on 
any  rational  national-priority  acale.  Ezam- 
plea  provide  compelling  support  for  thla  argu- 
ment. We  have  such  choices  as: 

Funding  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory— or  providing  Upward  Bound  summer 
courses  for  the  800,000  additional  ghetto 
students  who  have  the  potential  to  go  to 
college : 

Spending  this  year's  Sentinel  funds— or 
training  510.000  more  hard-core  unemployed: 

Continuing  to  operate  one  of  the  marginal 
tactical  aircraft  carriers— or  training  and 
supporting  ao.OOO  more  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers: 

Maintaining  our  full  troop  complement 
In  Europe — or  diverting  an  additional  $10 
million  to  each  of  150  Model  Cities: 

Permitting  excessive  contractor  costs  to 
flourish  unchecked — or  providing  Head  Start 
education  for  3,350.000  more  children,  plus 
«nougb-  school  lunches  to  feed  30  million 
abildren  for  a  whole  year. 

These  alternatives  are  real  and  Immediate. 
They  do  not  represent  wishful  dreaming.  The 
choices  are  up  to  Mr.  Nixon,  to  the  CongroM, 
and  ultimately  to  ourselves. 

In  real  terms,  no  cost  Is  too  blgh  for 
true  national  seciirity.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt.  I  fully  back  any  concept  which 
protects  and  advances  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  sup- 
port fantasies  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  in  the  quest  for  an  ever-in- 
creasing share  of  our  national  product. 

It  Is  absurd  for  Congress  to  authorize 
a  program  which  can  cost  up  to  $100 
billion  and  which — even  If  it  did  wot* — 
may  concede  the  lives  of  up  to  90  million 
persons.  Other  Members  today  are  pre- 
senting an  overwhelming  case  document- 
ing the  sketchy  premises  upon  which  the 
ABM  system  is  being  built.  I  shall  not  re- 
peat those  arguments.  Justification  for 
ABM  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  it  is  non- 
sense to  continue  to  deploy  the  system 
on  the  basis  of  the  arguments  brought 
forth  so  far  by  its  proponents. 

Were  scare  merchants  willing  to  put 
as  much  effort  into  establishing  a  func- 
tioning Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty 
and  to  seeking  peaceful  ways  to  end  the 
suicidal  arms  race,  then  I  might  hold  a 
different  view  of  their  Judgment  and 
motives. 

My  own  personal  views  on  means  of 
achieving  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  are 
best  reflected  by  a  major  policy  state- 
ment recently  released  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  entitled  "Defense 
and  Disarmtunent :  New  Requirements 
for  Security."  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
DBrsNss  AMD  DisAaifAMKNT:  Nrw  RxQinsx- 
KXNTs  roB  SBCtTurr 

(Nora. — This  Backgrotind  Paper  Is  Issued 
by  the  Depcutment  of  International  Affairs  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  NCC  Policy  Statement 
on  thla  same  subject.) 

urraoDrcnoN 
It  la  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to  ad- 
dreaa  the  taauea  of  national  defense  and 
security  in  Christian  perspective  in  an  effort 
to  provide  a  new  concept  of,  and  a  new  con- 
text for.  national  security.  We  believe  that  a 
new  International  community  la  coming  into 
being  in  the  midat  of  the  system  of  nation- 


states,  which  for  so  long  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  their  own  secxuity — a  security 
understood  largely  In  military  terms.  Thla 
new  system  of  increasingly  global  Inter- 
dependence is  one  In  which  security  must  be 
seen  more  and  more  in  ita  International 
dimension — bound  up  with  technology,  inter- 
national finance  and  trade,  and  cross-cul- 
tural encounter.  The  world  view  that  provides 
the  context  for  present  United  States  defense 
policies  seems  to  be  an  Inadequate  reflection 
of  this  reality. 

One  of  the  dominant  elements  of  the  post- 
World  War  11  period  has  been  the  "Cold  War" 
and  the  arms  race  that  it  has  spawned  and 
on  which  it  has  fed.  This  phenomenon  grew 
largely  out  of  the  convergence  of  two  his- 
torical events — the  development  of  atomic 
and  nuclear  power  and  the  ideological  rivalry 
between  "the  free  world"  and  "Communism." 
Enormous  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances have  put  at  man's  disposal  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  power.  At  the  same 
time,  demands  for  national  security,  gen- 
erated especially  by  the  ideological  and  power 
confrontation  between  the  Greet  Powers, 
have  led  to  the  channeling  of  a  large  portion 
of  this  power  potential  into  defense  and 
defenae-related  projects.  Each  of  these  evenU 
has  aggravated  the  other. 

During  the  past  two  decades  questions  of 
defense  and  national  security  have  Increaa- 
ingly  become  the  chief  concern  of  the  United 
Statea  Government.  A  growing  proportion  of 
our  national  substance  Is  being  channeled 
Into  defenae-related  endeavors  In  a  search 
for  Increased  security.  Thla  has  created  an 
aatronomlcal  Increase  in  the  destructive 
power  of  our  military  forces.  As  a  result,  the 
problem  in  the  nuclear  age  la  no  longer  the 
mcreaae  but  the  controlling  and  curbing  of 
power. 

Without  denigrating  the  legitimate  duty  of 
nations  to  provide  adequate  protection  and 
security  for  their  peoples,  we  believe  that  it 
Is  Incumbent  upon  Christians  and  others  to 
declare  that  an  Increase  In  military  power  la 
not  necessarily  an  Increaae  In  aecurlty, 
prestige,  or  any  other  value.  If  the  require- 
ments of  a  Just  peace  and  the  understanding 
of  a  responsible  use  of  power,  as  suggested 
by  the  National  Council  of  Churches,^  have 
validity,  it  U  therefore  Imperative  that 
Christians  in  the  United  States  address  them- 
selves to  questions  raised  by  the  United 
States  emphaala  on  military  power  in  the  pur- 
suit of  security. 

The  emerging  International  community  la 
at  present  more  of  a  community  of  risks  than 
a  community  of  mutual  concern  and  action, 
but  It  is  a  historical  reality  and  not  simply  a 
disembodied  ideal.  The  Christian  faith  must 
recognize  and  celebrate  the  development  of 
thla  new  universal  community  and  muat 
view  the  policies  of  natlona  in  this  light. 
That  faith  requires  no  less  a  perspective  than 
one  that  embraces  all  nations,  and  It  does  not 
permit  the  Interest  of  any  nation  to  become 
absolute.  Thus,  both  historical  eventa  and  the 
demands  of  the  Christian  faith  lead  us  to 
ask  for  a  new  approach  to  questions  of  na- 
tional defense  and  security  by  the  citizens 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I.    THXOUMUCAL   PKXSPCCTIVX 

Man  in  his  finite  freedom  can  use  the 
power  he  haa  developed  in  ways  useful  and 
redemptive  for  humanity  or  In  ways  destruc- 
tive and  dehumanizing.  The  Christian  muat 
therefore  be  particularly  concerned,  along 
with  all  men  of  compassion  and  human  sen- 
sitivity, with  the  management  of  power,  espe- 
cially military  power. 

For  the  Christian  this  concern  stems  first 
from  his  belief  that  Ood  la  Lord  of  creation. 
Man  haa  been  given  the  whole  of  creation  to 
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tend,  to  develop,  and  to  use  in  his  freedom 
for  the  common  good.  Creative  in  the  Image 
of  God.  man  is  to  be  creative  also,  using 
his  God-given  power  and  freedom  In  ways 
that  win  serve  the  common  good  and  further 
God's  loving  purposes  for  His  world. 

Second,  this  Christian  concern  stems  from 
the  belief  that  Ood  is  sovereign  over  His 
creation.  The  sovereignty  of  God  imposes 
llmlta  on  all  national  sovereignties  and  on 
the  use  of  power  by  these  sovereignties.  At 
the  same  time  It  gives  a  degree  of  legiti. 
macy  to  national  sovereignty  since,  in  our 
era.  It  la  the  nation-state  that  is  a  primary 
Instrument  through  which  men  work  to 
shape  the  conditions  of  human  community- 
conditions  without  which  men  could  not 
realize  their  Intended  potential. 

Third,  the  concern  of  the  Christian  is 
based  on  his  belief  that  Ood  la  active  ta 
HIa  creation  through  participation  In  Its 
history.  The  sovereign  Lord  of  creation  l« 
also  the  God  who  "was  In  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself"  and  who  calls  us  to  b« 
agente  of  reconciliation.  In  our  era,  when 
the  political  sphere  is  so  determinative  for 
the  direction  of  history  and  for  human  exist- 
ence itself,  the  Christian  must  seek  to  dis- 
cern and  to  respond  to  the  political  dimen- 
sion of  this  reconciling  activity. 

Within  this  theological  framework,  there 
has  been  historically  a  diversity  of  Christian 
conscience  regarding  military  power.  Its  le- 
gitimacy and  use.  For  some  defense  U 
grounded  In  the  commission  of  government 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  a  world  al- 
ways threatened  by  chaos,  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  positive  order  of  Justice  as  a 
work  of  love,  and  to  provide  a  stable  political 
existence  within  which  life  may  become  more 
genuinely  human.  For  others,  the  use  of 
military  power  cannot  be  supported  by 
Christian  teaching.  For  them,  the  reconcilia- 
tion and  love  which  the  gospel  proclaims 
and  to  which  it  summons  men  are  anti- 
thetical to  the  use  of  military  force.  Most 
would  agree,  however,  that  the  roots  of  the 
Christian  concern  for  the  management  of 
existing  power,  I.e..  the  belief  In  Ood  as  Crea- 
tor, Sovereign,  and  Reconciler,  place  quali- 
fications on  Ita  establishment  and  use.  First, 
man's  responsibility  for  the  created  order  is 
a  responsibility  to  preserve  and  develop  It, 
not  to  abuse  smd  destroy  it.  The  use  of  large 
amounta  of  the  world's  wealth  and  man- 
power for  the  development  of  ever-Improved 
means  of  destruction  calla  into  question  the 
quality  of  the  stewardship  man  exercises  In 
his  care  of  the  earth.  Defense  policies  that 
threaten  the  destruction  of  a  leurge  part  of 
the  created  order  are  likewise  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Second,  God's  sovereignty,  which  imposes 
llmlta  on  political  sovereignty,  also  places 
Ilmita  on  the  moral  autonomy  of  any  aspect 
of  the  political  order.  A  government's  politi- 
cal or  mUitary  activity  that  tends  to  exceed 
the  llmlta  of  ita  oommlsslon  or  to  frustrate 
the  intantions  of  that  commission  Is  In  effect 
an  act  of  self-idolatry  and  a  denial  of  God's 
sovereignty.  Thla  precludea  an  uncritical  "my 
country  right  or  wrong"  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Christians. 

Third.  Ood's  reconciling  act  in  Christ,  the 
response  to  which  Is  the  Christian  vocation 
of  reconciliation,  denies  the  ultimacy  of  the 
parochial  political  community  and  affirms 
that  the  "enemy"  Is  the  brother  for  whom 
Christ  died.  Defense  policies  that  Intend  or 
threaten  to  destroy  the  enemy  society  deny 
the  inclualveness  of  the  human  community 
and  In  effect  reject  the  Christian  mission 
of  reconciliation. 

The  function  of  politics,  and  the  legitimate 
concern  for  security  must,  according  to 
Christian  faith,  be  controlled  by  and  respon- 
sive to  God's  creative,  ordering,  and  recon- 
cUlng  work.  Man's  relationship  with  man  is 
marked  by  much  distrust,  disorder,  and 
alienation,  particularly  In  the  relationships 
among    national    communities.    Technology 
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baa  created  a  community  of  mutual  depend- 
ence but  not  one  of  trust  and  mutuality.  In 
this  political  realm  the  Christian  vocational 
concern  Is  not  with  establishing  a  perfectly 
moral  order.  Rather,  it  is  a  concern  to  pro- 
vide better  conditions  for  an  effective  work 
of  love  in  which  such  trust  and  mutuality 
can  be  more  effectively  realized.  I.e.  condi- 
tions under  which  the  mission  of  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  carried  on  In  relatively  better 
circumstances.  The  appropriate  conditions 
to  be  sought,  however,  may  vary  considera- 
bly, depending  on  the  situation  calling  for 
a  response.  Wlille  we  are  to  serve  the  growth 
of  community  and  reconciliation,  we  have 
to  seek  them  through  an  endless  variety  of 
circumstances  and  in  a  world  that  often 
does  not  permit  us  to  seek  them  directly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mutuality  of  Inter- 
ests that  does  exist  must  be  utilized  to  ita 
greatest  advantage  in  order  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  basis  for  future  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

n.     SECUamr    and   THK    INTIBNATIONAIi    BiTuA- 
TION 

As  men  and  nations  seek  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  work  of  reconciliation 
can  be  carried  on  more  effectively,  there  must 
be  a  clear  perception  of  the  Interiuitlonal  sit- 
uation to  which  they  must  respond. 

Under  present  conditions  the  Instrumenta 
of  International  order  are  Inadequate  to  re- 
solve the  most  persistent  and  threatening 
conflicts  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Olven  these  conditions,  which  we  believe  to 
be  transitional  to  more  Integral  forms  of 
International  community,  it  Is  to  be  expected 
that  the  various  nation-states  will  assume 
the  responsibility  to  maintain  their  own  se- 
curity arrangements,  either  Individually  or 
in  concert. 

In  the  pursuit  of  such  security  arrange- 
menta,  however,  at  least  two  nations,  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR,  have  already 
developed  the  power  virtually  to  destroy 
whole  societies  and  to  lay  waste  that  social 
fabric  that  Is  indispensable  for  meaningful 
human  existence.  The  goal  of  the  policies 
that  resulted  In  thla  great  accumulation  of 
power  has  been  a  legitimate  one — national 
security  or,  as  It  has  sometimes  been  stated, 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  and  others 
wish  to  live.  But  there  is  real  evidence  that 
this  goal  has  not  been  fully  achieved  and 
that,  m  fact,  the  defense  policies  and  strate- 
gies designed  to  realize  It  have  in  some  ways 
tended  to  thwart  legitimate  security  goals. 

In  theological  terms,  the  adequacy  of 
present  defense  policies  must  be  questioned 
in  view  of  the  following  dangers:  First,  they 
threaten  to  destroy  the  created  order  for 
which  man  Is  responsible,  not  only  because 
of  the  Immediate  effecta  of  nuclear  blasta 
and  fire  damage  but  also  because  of  the  long- 
range  effecta  of  genetic  damage  and  nuclear 
contamination  of  the  earth.  The  ecological 
effects  of  chemical,  biological,  and  radiolog- 
ical warfare  can  be  equally  destructive  of 
the  created  order.  Second,  the  requlrementa 
of  present  policies  seem  to  have  become  self- 
validating  in  actual  practice  and  to  have 
subordinated  other  values.  Such  relatively 
unquestioned  acceptance,  often  In  the  name 
of  military  necessity,  tends  to  make  the  poli- 
cies self-Justifying  ends  in  themselves.  Third, 
the  possibility  of  advanced  escalation  In  an 
actual  nuclear  war  Implies  the  destruction 
of  the  adversary's  population  and  social  or- 
der and,  in  so  doing,  denies  the  inclualveness 
of  the  human  community.  The  destructlve- 
ness  of  large-scale  conventional  warfare  may 
have  the  same  result.  In  each  Instance,  then, 
there  la  a  breach  oif  the  limitations  that  the 
Christian  faith  would  place  on  defense 
measures. 

In  political  terms,  the  adequacy  of  present 
defense  policies  must  also  be  questioned  In 
the  light  of  the  criticisms  of  many  knowl- 
edgeable observers.  There  are  several  aspects 
of  the  present  International  situation  that. 


in  view  of  the  positive  political  goals  they 
seek,  call  Into  question  both  the  wisdom  and 
the  effect  of  current  national  defense  and 
security  arrangementa.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 

(a)  The  national  security  of  the  United 
States  has  declined  as  the  nuclear  arms  race 
has  Increased.  Though  our  defense  capabili- 
ties already  go  far  beyond  the  needs  of  de- 
terrence, rarely  In  history  have  men  been 
so  fundamentally  Insecure,  especially  those 
in  nuclear  nations.  There  Is  no  adequate  de- 
fence against  a  sophisticated  nuclear  attack. 
In  a  nuclear  confrontation  ova  massive  power 
could  be  employed  only  at  the  cost  of  recipro- 
cal national  suicide.  Thus  the  mutual  escala- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race  Increases  only 
mutual  destructive  capabilities:  It  does  not 
Increase  security. 

(b)  The  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  Cold 
War  are  often  further  exacerbated  by  some 
of  the  military  postures  that  are  designed  to 
cope  with  It.  Mutual  deterrence  can  easily 
generate  new  fears,  lead  to  higher  levels  of 
unnecessary  armaments,  and  undermine  ef- 
forts toward  arms  reduction  and  mutual  ac- 
commodation, which  are  necessary  for  a  sta- 
ble International  order.  Regardless  of  In- 
tentions, actions  by  either  the  United  States 
or  the  USSR  to  increase  Ite  nuclear  capa- 
bilities trigger  similar  reactions  on  the  other 
side.  So  long  as  this  "action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon," which  fuels  the  arms  race,  con- 
tinues, fears  will  be  aggravated  rather  than 
allayed  and  nuclear  arsenals,  already  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to  be  credible,  will 
continue  to  grow. 

(c)  The  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Cold  War  have  resulted  In 
an  enormous  outlay  of  money  and  resources 
for  military  purposes  which  Jeopardizes  other 
national  programs.  With  the  added  Impetus 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  two  thirds  of  our  total 
national  expenditures  are  now  spent  for  de- 
fense-related purpKJses.  Currently,  the  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  all  nations  amount  to 
about  $140  billion  annually,  with  the  $72 
billion  United  States  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
1969  more  than  equaling  the  defense  expendi- 
tures of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
This  vast  use  of  our  money,  manpower,  nat- 
ural resources,  expertise,  and  energy  for  de- 
fense-related purposes  removes  these  re- 
sources from  more  humane  and  constructive 
vises,  and  perpetuates  the  long-standing  ne- 
glect of  increasingly  dangerous  domestic 
problems.  It  also  means  Increasingly  Inade- 
quate efforte  to  deal  with  the  overwhelming 
security  problem  posed  by  the  world's  hun- 
gry and  deprived  majority.  The  $140  billion 
spent  by  the  nations  annually  for  defense 
pales  Into  insignificance  the  $9  billion  spent 
by  all  nations  for  international  development. 

(d)  The  power  and  influence  that  inevi- 
tably accompany  the  control  of  such  a  large 
portion  of  our  national  resources  mean  that 
military  considerations  now  influence  vir- 
tually all  other  national  decisions.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  some  conspiratorial  military- 
Industrial  cabal  Is  responsible  for  this  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  doubtlessly  more  accurate  to 
see  it  as  the  result  of  a  huge  military  es- 
tablishment, whose  needs  have  of  necessity 
given  rise  to  a  large  private  defense  and  re- 
search Industry.  Together,  tied  by  bonds 
of  common  Interest,  they  have  become  a 
major  political  force.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace,  of  International  trade,  of  economic 
development  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of 
science  and  higher  education  are  being  de- 
termined Increasingly  by  government  deci- 
sions concerning  strategic  deployment  of 
military  forces  and  weapons  and  military 
technology.  The  allocation  of  the  nation's 
resources,  the  determination  of  Ita  priorities 
and  purposes,  and  the  possibility  of  free 
political  debate  and  academic  Inquiry  are  all 
affected  by  these  decisions. 

(e)  There  are  dehumanizing  elementa  In 
the    nuclear   strategies   of    the   Cold   War. 


Weapons  of  mass  destruction  lead  Inevitably 
to  calculations  of  himian  destruction  In 
terms  such  as  "megadeaths,"  as  opposed  to 
the  more  sobering  "one  million  dead  human 
beings."  This  effectively  dehiunanlzes  the 
enemy,  especially  when  he  Is  also  thought 
of  collectively  In  Ideological  terms  like 
"Communlsta"  or  "Cong."  The  remoteness 
of  push-button  warfare,  removing  the  ene- 
my from  the  Izimiedlate  presence  of  his  ad- 
versary and  making  killing  easier  psycho- 
logically, strengthens  this  tendency,  Dehu- 
manization  Is  also  a  danger  within  the  na- 
tion. The  acceptance  by  the  populace  of  a 
national  commitment  to  use  wea{>ons  of 
mass  destruction  can,  over  a  long  pterlod  of 
time,  lead  to  ethical  desensttlzatlon.  This 
can  also  be  the  result  of  living  In  what  has 
been  termed  a  "weapons  culture,"  a  socie- 
ty Increasingly  devoted  to  and  organized  for 
the  production  of  the  tools  of  war. 

(f)  An  overly  Ideological  approach  to  the 
world's  Ills  on  both  sides  Influences  the  per- 
ception of  events  and  causes  distorted  In- 
terpretations of  the  facte  to  fit  the  pre- 
conceived Ideology.  The  oversimplified  and 
now  outdated  bipolar  world  view,  formulated 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  still  adhered 
to  In  some  quarters,  tends  only  to  perpetuate 
the  dated  dogmas  of  the  Cold  War.  Such  a 
world  view  seems  increasingly  Inadequate 
to  describe  the  contending  Interesta  within 
and  between  blocs  and  the  new  realization 
of  common  interesta  between  supposedly  im- 
placable foes.  This  gap  between  perception 
and  reality  can  only  exacerbate  the  danger- 
ous Cold  War  rivalry,  slow  down  the  advance 
toward  International  order,  and  have  a  del- 
eterious effect  on  that  open  communication 
between  nations  that  Is  essential  for  under- 
standing and  reconciliation.  At  the  same 
time,  such  an  Ideologically-colored  percep- 
tion of  reality  can  set  in  motion  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  self-fulfllling  prophecy. 

m.  A  NEW  CONTEXT  FOR  SECURITT 

The  demands  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  international 
situation  to  which  Christians  must  respond, 
lead  us  to  ask  for  a  new  approach  to  national 
defense  and  security  Issues  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  and  the  Govermnent  of  the  United 
States.  Such  an  approach  should  encompass 
at  least  three  Interrelated  requirements: 

A.  A  first  requirement  is  a  new  under- 
standing of  security.  We  believe  that  present 
military  planning,  with  ita  emphasis  on  the 
continuing  buildup  of  military  forces.  Is  out 
of  touch  vrtth  the  real  security  needs  of  the 
nation.  In  our  world,  security  is  not  to  be 
found  in  vast  defense  establishments,  which 
in  a  variety  of  ways  often  help  to  exacerbate 
the  very  insecurity  they  are  meant  to  alle- 
viate. Moreover,  excessive  preoccupation  with 
the  limited  area  of  military  security  danger- 
ously narrows  the  national  perspective  on  the 
broader  meaning  of  security. 

The  present  threat  to  United  States  secu- 
rity arises  from  neglect  of  social  Justice — a 
result  in  part  of  defense  spending — and  re- 
veals a  new  and  tragic  dimension  to  the  prob- 
lem of  security,  for  which  traditional  con- 
cepte  are  inadequate.  National  security  in  the 
modern  world  must  be  supplied  by  interna- 
tional processes  and  Institutions  for  arms 
limitation  and  control,  for  peace-keeping  and 
peacemaking,  for  development,  for  finance, 
and  for  adjudication,  rather  than  by  Immense 
defense  establlshmente.  Only  a  new  under- 
standing of  national  security  and  Ite  Integral 
relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  underde- 
veloped world  can  make  International  secu- 
rity possible. 

B.  A  second  requirement  Is  a  new  approach 
to  the  use  of  national  resources.  We  believe 
that,  while  national  security  does  require  the 
maintenance  of  nn  adequate  military  force, 
the  level  of  armamenta  reached  today  far  ex- 
ceeds that  needed  for  security  and  Is  leading 
us  to  ignore  the  desperate  plight  of  many  of 
our  own  citizens  and  of  people  throughout 
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th«  world.  A  naUoDAl  security  that  U  sup- 
plied by  intenuitloiial  processe*  and  Ixutltu- 
tlons  calls  for  a  use  of  United  States 
reaourcee — money,  manpower,  natural  re- 
sources, and  expertise — conunensurate  wttb 
the  requirements  of  justice  and  peace.  The 
building  of  our  own  nation  and  the  uae  of 
our  resources  to  help  others  build  their  na- 
tions AT«  the  two  primary  taslu.  A  major 
shift  from  the  objective  of  increasing  mili- 
tary capabilities  to  the  objective  of  sound 
development  and  natlon-buUdlng  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  tasks. 

C.  A  third  requirement  U  a  new  emphasis 
on  htiman  rights  and  values.  We  believe  that 
defense  poUcles  should  be.  In  the  last  analy- 
sts, for  the  service  of  human  life  on  earth, 
and  must  be  constantly  revised  In  the  light 
of  what  they  are  designed  to  defend.  Other- 
wise It  may  be  possible  for  the  defense  es- 
tablishment to  make  Its  work  an  end  In  It- 
self, to  become  overly  fascinated  by  the  tools 
of  war  and  their  efficiency,  and  to  forget  or 
even  unconsciously  to  thwart  the  purpose 
they  are  to  serve.  That  purpose  la.  simply,  to 
act  so  that  man's  life  on  earth  may  have 
the  stability  required  to  enable  It  to  become 
bumazt.. - 

-  Emphasis  on  the  human  ends  of  defense 
means  also  that  citizens  must  regain  a 
greater  degree  of  control  over  the  military 
services  that  seek  to  protect  them.  Defense 
policy  has  been  Increasingly  removed  from 
effective  political  processes.  It  Is  a  part  of 
our  present  mentality  that  defense  problems 
are  left  to  the  "experts."  and  that  largely 
without  question  the  citizens  pay  the  Im- 
mense bills  that  result.  The  right  and  duty 
of  citizens  to  debate  and  to  express  them- 
selves In  defense  matters  must  be  reawak- 
ened. They  must  Insist  that  their  resources 
be  used  to  meet  real  emd  pressing  human 
needs,  not  applied  to  military  goals,  which 
bear  linie  relation  to  those  needs.  They  must 
reject  the  tendency,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  answer  deep  issues  of  human 
rights  in  terms  of  coercion  or  suppression. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  new  establishment  of 
priorities  between  the  claims  of  military  de- 
fense and  the  claims  of  human  rights  and 
values. 

The  foregoing  context  for  reappraising  the 
meaning  of  security  suggests  the  preliminary 
necessity  of  acknowledging  that  the  present 
policy  of  maintaining  nuclear  superiority  is 
ultimately  futile.  There  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  nuclear  superiority,  however  It 
Is  computed,  when  each  side  Is  admittedly 
capable  of  Inflicting  overwhelming  damage 
on  the  other,  even  after  being  attacked  first. 
Such  effective  parity  has  been  operative  for 
some  years.  Any  effort  to  achieve  superiority 
only  leads  to  ever-higher  levels  of  armaments 
as  It  forces  the  side  with  the  lesser  capa- 
bility to  seek  to  overcome  Its  Inferiority  and 
forces  the  side  with  the  greater  capability 
to  seek  to  maintain  Its  superiority.  In  the 
wake  of  this  action -reaction  phenomenon 
comes  a  decrease  In  both  stability  and  se- 
curity. 

The  political  context  of  International  rela- 
tions has  changed  sufficiently  to  allow  for 
and  even  encourage  a  movement  toward  a 
decline  In  the  Importance  of  nuclear  weapons. 
That  context  includes  positive  political  forces 
that  provide  opportunities  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  international  community  and  to 
make  possible  reductions  In  military  stock- 
piles. Once  the  meanlnglessness  of  nuclear 
superiority  is  acknowledged,  those  positive 
forces  can  be  more  widely  perceived  and 
utilized.  Communism,  for  example.  Is  no 
longer  monolithic.  The  extreme  hostility  of 
the  CJold  War  years  has  Iseen  reduced,  and 
even  In  spite  of  Vietnam  a  limited  but  real 
spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  has  de- 
veloped. 

The  United  States  and  the  USSR  both  real- 
ize that  war  between  them  Is  unacceptable 
and  that,  while  many  differences  remain, 
there  are  many   areas  of  mutual  Interest. 


Both  have  critical  domestic  problems  call- 
ing for  attention.  Both  also  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  cooperative  efforts  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  the  developing  world 
are  necessary  lest  these  problems  one  day 
threaten  the  security  of  both  of  them. 

The  effort  to  encourage  a  new  approach  to 
national  defense  and  seciirtty  Issues,  there- 
fore, does  not  have  to  take  place  In  an  In- 
ternational milieu  completely  alien  to  the 
goals  of  that  effort  or  completely  unsympa- 
thetic to  Its  requirements.  That  attempt  can 
and  must  capitalize  on  the  common  interests 
and  concerns  already  built  Into  the  present 
International  situation.  In  addition  to  the 
elements  of  disorder,  there  are  also  elements 
of  order  present.  The  ChrUtlan  poUUcal  vo- 
cation must  seek  to  utilize  these  elements  as 
It  seeks  to  restore  defense  to  Its  proper  lim- 
its and  to  subordinate  It  to  the  demands  of 
justice  and  the  work  of  reconciliation  among 
peoples  and  nations. 

IV.  psoPOSALs  Tom  acnoi* 
Many  ye*r8  of  effort  to  seek  muttial  agree- 
ments on  the  control  and  reduction  of  the 
Instruments  of  force  have  netted  little  agree- 
ment. There  have  been  a  few  successful  ef- 
forts, moat  notably  the  1963  partial  test  ban 
treaty,  the  outer  space  treaty,  and  the  nu- 
clear nonprollferatlon  treaty.  These  have 
been  constructive  steps,  and  have  helped  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  more  far-reaching 
agreements.  The  United  States'  efforts  In  con- 
cluding these  agreements  are  to  be  com- 
mended. The  nonprollferatlon  treaty,  now 
awaiting  ratification  by  all  nations.  Is  an  Im- 
portant and  necessary  step  toward  preventing 
the  further  decline  In  the  security  of  all 
nations  that  would  result  from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  capabilities,  and  from  the  en- 
siUng  regional  arms  races  and  drain  on  scarce 
resources.  But  these  agreements  have  done 
little  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  among 
the  Oreat  Powers  or  to  allay  the  mutual  fear 
and  distrust,  which  that  arms  race  both  re- 
flects and  perpetuates.  Neither  have  they 
brought  about  a  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  defense  and  security. 

In  striving  to  achieve  the  objectives  re- 
quired for  a  national  reorientation  on  issues 
of  defense  and  security,  what  Is  called  for  In 
terms  of  next  steps?  The  following  are  sug- 
gested as  Illustrations: 

A.  Arms  control  and  arms  limitatUm 
A  general  prerequisite  for  meaningful 
progress  In  arms  control  efforts  Is  a  good 
deal  more  flexibility  in  arms  control  nego- 
tiations tuid  a  greater  readiness  to  undertake 
such  things  as  unilateral  steps,  reductions 
by  mutual  example,  and  relaxation  of  veri- 
fication requirements.  Such  flexibility  can 
lead  to  mutual  accommodations  that  will 
offer  a  more  promising  prospect  for  major 
steps  toward  both  disarmament  and  broader 
but  directly  related  political  settlements. 
Specifically,  It  seems  essential  that  the  fol- 
lowing measures  be  Implemented: 

1.  A  mutual  halt  In  the  further  production 
and  deployment  of  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  missile  systems.  The  1964  United 
States  proposal  "to  explore  a  verified  freeze 
In  the  number  and  characteristics  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  vehi- 
cles" deserves  renewed  emphasis,  though  ex- 
plorations should  not  be  restricted  to  this 
specific  formula.  A  halt  In  the  production 
of  the  weapons  of  greatest  destructlveness 
would  reduce  the  fear  of  the  development  by 
one  side  of  a  decisive  first-strike  capability, 
thereby  strengthening  internal  resistance  on 
each  side  against  pressures  for  more  ICBM's 
or  antlballtstlc  missiles.  A  imilateral  United 
States  freeze,  at  least  for  a  finite  period  of 
time,  should  also  be  considered. 

A  mutual  halt  In  the  deployment  of  mis- 
sile systems,  at  least  for  an  agreed  period  of 
time,  would  add  to  the  security  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR.  Each  can  now 
assure  the  destruction  of  an  unnecessarily 
large  percentage  at  tha  other's  population. 


regardless  of  enemy  defense  capabilities. 
Such  a  halt  could  be  effectively  monitored  by 
existing  national  satellite  observation  capa- 
bilities. Such  a  halt,  in  either  production  or 
deployment,  not  only  would  increase  security 
but  also  would  open  the  way  for  reduction 
in  strategic  arms  and  defense  spending.  Any 
such  halt  should  be  followed  by  negotiations 
to  begin  actual  reduction  of  strategic 
weapons. 

Specifically  In  regard  to  defensive  weap- 
ons, every  effort  should  be  made  to  resist  the 
pressures  to  expand  the  present  plan  for  a 
"limited"  deployment  of  a  United  States  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system.  Some  would  even 
seek  to  rescind  the  decision  to  begin  an  ABM 
deployment.  The  declalon  to  deploy  the  ABM 
can  have  serious  consequences  for  both  the 
world  political  climate  and  the  real  security 
of  the  nation,  particularly  if  those  who  see 
it  as  a  first  step  to  a  heavy,  Soviet-oriented 
system  are  heeded. 

2.  Widespread  support  for  the  nonprollfer- 
atlon treaty.  A  halt  in  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  nations  which  do  not 
yet  possess  them  la  an  Important  and  neces- 
sary step  m  reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war.  The  development  and  possession  of  such 
weapons  by  an  increasing  number  of  nations 
wotild  increase  the  possibility  that  these 
weapons  will  be  used,  thereby  threatening 
the  peace  and  security  of  all  nations.  Region- 
al rivalries  could  lead  to  arms  races  all  over 
the  world  and  the  draining  of  scarce  re- 
sources from  more  constructive  projects. 
Thus  the  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
and  awaiting  the  approval  of  all  nations  de- 
serves strong  support. 

3.  A  mutual  cessation  of  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  for  military  purposes, 
under  IAEA-approved  safeguards,  and  the 
transfer  of  agreed  quantities  to  peaceful 
uses.  Such  a  step  would  cut  off  the  supply 
of  an  essential  Ingredient  for  the  further 
production  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  would  be  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  demand  of  the  non-nuclear  powers  for 
some  step  toward  nuclear  self-denial  by  the 
nuclear  powers.  Recognizing  the  great  need 
m  the  world  for  new  sources  of  energy  for 
constructive  purposes,  and  the  great  eco- 
nomic potential  available  through  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy,  we  also  urge  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  seek  ways  to 
make  the  peaceful  services  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives and  nuclear  fuel  available  to  non- 
nuclear  sUtes.  through  appropriate  Inter- 
national bodies  and  with  safeguards  against 
their  use  for  military  purposes. 

4.  A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  taking 
into  full  account  available  national  means 
of  detection  and  Inspection.  Further  Im- 
provements m  nuclear  weaponry  will  not 
significantly  affect  the  military  balance. 
Therefore  the  degree  of  assurance  against 
violation  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  can  be  re- 
la»9d.  Technological  developments  have  also 
greatly  Improved  the  nation's  ability  to  detect 
and  Identify  nuclear  weapons  tests,  thereby 
making  an  on-site  Inspection  provision  less 
critical.  Continued  testing  only  acts  as  an 
Incentive  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

5.  A  United  Nations  declaration  forbidding 
nations  to  place  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  the  seabed.  This  Is  an  environment 
not  yet  penetrated  by  nuclear  weapons. 
Every  effort  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  such  weapons  Into  areas  that  are  cur- 
rently nuclear-free,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Antarctic  and  In  outer  space.  Is  to  be  sup- 
ported. The  United  States  Intention  to  ad- 
here to  the  Latin  American  nuclear-free 
zone  treaty  is  to  be  commended. 

6.  Continued  study  and  planning  In  prob- 
lems related  to  conversion  from  defense  to 
nondefense  production.  Study  and  planning 
on  conversion  are  essential  In  order  to  avoid 
serious  dislocation  In  the  economy  and  also 
to  avoid  any  tendency  to  prolong  wars  for 
the  sake  of  the  economy.  Adequate  planning 
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can  help  to  bring  about  a  transition  with  a 
Qilnlmiun  disruption  of  the  economy,  can 
release  funds  for  the  urgent  domestic  needs 
of  our  nation,  and  can  stimulate  thinking 
about  opportunities  for  further  productive 
use  of  ova  resources. 

7.  Efforts  to  strengthen  International 
measures  against  the  production  and  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  These 
weapons  can  be  developed  with  relative  ease. 
Every  effort  must  therefore  be  made  to 
strengthen  international  revulsion  against 
the  use  of  such  weapons,  to  seek  binding 
agreements  not  to  use  such  weapons,  and  to 
develop  effective  control  and  verification 
measures  to  reinforce  International  restraints. 

Some  of  these  steps  are  already  United 
States  policy.  Others  are  not.  But  in  all  cases 
they  are  first  steps  which  will  do  little  more 
than  freeze  the  status  quo.  Their  significance 
win  lie  primarily  In  the  extent  to  which  they 
reflect  a  new,  dominating  determination  to 
proceed  more  drastically,  so  that  further 
steps  In  the  control  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments may  be  achieved. 

B.  Defense  spending  and  uae  of  resources 

1.  significant  reduction  In  United  States 
defense  spending  and  the  channeling  of  the 
funds  into  development  projects  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  fiscal  1969  United 
States  defense  budget  equals  our  total  na- 
tional budget  of  only  a  few  years  ago,  sur- 
passing the  total  national  economies  of  the 
great  majority  of  nations.  Including  China, 
and  dwarfing  our  expenditures  for  both  for- 
eign Edd  and  our  critical  domestic  needs.  New 
demands  for  substantial  Increases  In  the  al- 
ready appallingly  large  military  budget  are 
constantly  being  made. 

The  seemingly  sacrosanct  native  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  as  evidenced  by  the  limiting 
of  calls  for  economy  to  "nondefense"  spend- 
ing and  by  the  minimal  critical  appraisal  of 
Its  size  and  content,  must  be  challenged.  The 
Imperatives  of  the  Christian  faith  call  for 
support  for  the  poor  and  downtrodden,  Jus- 
tice for  the  oppressed,  and  a  responsible 
stewardship  of  our  wealth  and  resources. 
These  demands  in  this  case  coincide  with 
both  the  best  traditions  and  the  highest 
interests  of  our  nation.  As  long  as  the  gulf 
between  the  developed  and  underdeveloped 
segments  of  mankind  remains  and  even 
grows  wider,  there  can  be  little  progress  to- 
ward a  more  humane  global  order  or  toward 
reconciliation  among  men,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Toward  this  end,  every  nation  should 
reexamine  Its  use  of  its  own  resources. 

For  the  United  States,  only  a  reversal  of  Its 
national  priorities,  as  those  priorities  are  ac- 
tually refiected  In  our  national  budget,  can 
hope  to  have  a  significant  effect.  A  realistic. 
Independent  assessment  of  security  needs, 
free  from  the  rationalizations  of  dying  Ide- 
ologies and  outdated  slogans.  Indicates  that 
we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  complex  agree- 
ments on  balanced  military  budget  reduc- 
tions before  some  cuts  can  be  made.  The 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  progress 
in  controlling  the  arms  race  could  and  should 
lead  to  defense  budget  cuts  of  at  least  925 
billion  per  year. 

2.  A  radical  curtailing  and  strict  control- 
ling of  the  supply  of  arms  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  proliferation  and  distribution  of 
non-nuclear  weapons,  as  practiced  by  the 
major  Industrialized  nations,  tends  to  fuel 
regional  arms  raoes  and  regional  wars,  en- 
courages military  government  and  the  sup- 
pression of  needed  social  change,  and  drains 
from  underdeveloped  nations  critically 
needed  resources  for  economic  development. 
It  also  works  to  undermine  both  our  long- 
range  national  Interests  and  the  quest  for 
better  conditions  for  an  effective  work  of 
reconciliation  among  men. 

The  supply  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
underdeveloped  nations  should  be  baited. 
Arms  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
should  stop.  The  United  States,  as  the  largest 


supplier  of  conventional  arms  to  other  na- 
tions, should  seek  an  agreement  with  other 
suppliers  to  form  a  conventional  arms  mora- 
torliun  on  certain  conventional  weapons, 
such  as  missiles  and  Jet  aircraft.  It  should 
also  seek  agreement  on  registration  of  all 
arms  shipments  with  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  Interim  It  should  refrain  from  further 
endangering  stability,  especially  in  sensitive 
areas,  by  unilaterally  ciutalUng  Its  arms 
transfers.  The  long-term  consequences  of  the 
uncontrolled  and  growing  world  traffic  in 
arms  outweigh  any  short-term  advantage 
such  as  Influence  over  military  elites  or  an 
Improved  balance  of  payments.  Such  a 
method  of  solving  the  problem  of  Interna- 
tional Insecurity  Is  demonstrably  self- 
defeating. 

C.  Peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and 
disarmament 

1.  An  Increase  in  United  States  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  as  a  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking  agency.  In  a  nu- 
clear age,  when  no  amount  of  offensive  or  de- 
fensive weaponry  can  preclude  nuclear 
catastrophe,  there  seems  to  be  no  rational  or 
moral  alternative  to  the  development  of  an 
adequate  system  of  International  collective 
security  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. An  effective  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping capacity  will  require  a  significant 
measure  of  Oreat  Power  cooperation.  They 
and  their  principal  allies  must  come  to  the 
luiderstandlng  that  unilateral  and  competi- 
tive peace-keeping  will  be  more  likely  to  mag- 
nify than  to  reduce  the  risk  to  national  se- 
curity and  that  a  mutually  acceptable  and 
manageable  way  of  limiting  these  risks  would 
be  to  strengthen  the  peace-keeping  capacity 
of  the  United  Nations.  "ITils  could  lead  to  a 
substantially  more  effective  United  Nations, 
which  could  replace  the  military  posturing  of 
the  worldvrtde  Great  Power  confrontation  and 
thereby  help  to  relieve  the  Inherent  Insecu- 
rity of  nations  which  are  now  prisoners  of 
their  mutual  distrust. 

As  examples  of  appropriate  efforts  we  rec- 
ommend that: 

(a)  Member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
train  and  maintain  in  readiness  special  forces 
that  would  be  available  for  use  in  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  operations.  Countries 
now  maintaining  forces  for  United  Nations 
use  for  peace-keeping  operations  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
under  Article  43  of  the  Charter,  to  specify 
conditions,  including  financing,  for  the  use 
of  these  forces.  Other  countries  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  similar  agreements, 
thus  putting  on  a  more  permanent  basis  the 
availability  of  national  forces  to  the  United 
Nations. 

(b)  The  United  States  accept  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  Congress  is  urged  to 
repeal  the  Connally  Amendment,  which  de- 
clares that  United  States  acceptance  of  such 
jurisdiction  does  not  apply  to  matters  with- 
in United  States  domestic  jurisdiction  as  that 
is  defined  by  the  United  States. 

(c)  All  nations  be  encouraged  to  seek  a 
nonintervention  treaty  designed  to  keep  the 
Great  Powers  out  of  local  disputes,  to  pro- 
vide for  United  Nations  observation  machin- 
ery in  such  Instances,  and  to  allow  for  an 
automatic  United  Nations  investigating 
force  for  use  In  nations  that  claim  they  are 
being  subverted.  Peace- keeping,  if  it  Is  not 
to  become  war-making.  Is  a  task  that  must 
be  performed  collectively. 

2.  A  major  and  sustained  effort  by  the 
United  States,  in  conjunction  with  other 
nations,  for  substantial  and  rapid  progress 
toward  arms  control  and  general  disarma- 
ment. This  has  been  a  goal  of  United  States 
policy  since  1961,  and  since  1962  the  United 
States  has  participated  in  continuing  Inter- 
national disarmament  negotiations  with 
limited  but  significant  success.  There  must 


be  a  constant  awareness  of  the  necessity  not 
to  treat  disarmament  in  isolation  from  the 
political  conditions  that  cause  International 
tensions  or  from  the  total  peace-bulIdlng 
process — a  process  that  must  Include  meas- 
ures to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  become 
an  effective  agency  for  keeping  the  peace. 
Within  such  a  context,  progressive  disarma- 
ment through  International  agreement  can 
release  the  resources  and  manpower  of  many 
nations,  thereby  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  defense  postures  and  strategies  of  the 
major  powers  both  reflect  and  to  some  ex- 
tent perpetuate  the  distrust  and  alienation 
that  characterize  the  fractured  international 
community.  In  seeking  a  just  and  peaceful 
International  order.  Christians  must  first 
seek  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  that  set 
men  against  each  other  and  to  create  condi- 
tions in  which  reconciliation  can  take  place. 
In  doing  this,  much  of  the  actual  work  will 
of  necessity  take  the  form  of  ground-clear- 
ing and  obstacle-removing,  clearing  the  way 
for  a  new  approach  to  the  issues  of  defense 
and  security. 

Present  policies  call  Into  question  our 
stewardship  of  our  God-given  resources,  our 
national  sense  of  priorities,  and  our  wisdom 
in  the  management  of  power.  A  serious  exam- 
ination of  the  assumptions  behind  these 
policies,  and  their  actual  effect  on  real  se- 
curity In  our  revolutionary  world,  could 
greatly  Improve  the  chances  of  at  least  a 
limited  Great  Power  accommodation  so  nec- 
essary for  a  just  peace  and  a  stable  interna- 
tional order.  It  is  in  such  accommodation 
and  the  "technical"  measures  of  arms  con- 
trol that  will  result,  as  much  as  It  is  in 
zealous  advocacy  of  peace  in  general  terms, 
that  our  hope  lies  for  avoiding  disaster  and 
for  Improving  the  conditions  for  reconcilia- 
tion among  nations. 

But  In  order  to  achieve  these  measures  it 
is  necessary  to  stop  thinking  in  obsolete 
terms.  There  must  be  a  new  context  for  look- 
ing at  defense  matters,  requiring  on  the  part 
of  churchmen  and  all  citizens  a  change  of 
concepts,  disiKtsltlon,  will,  and  determina- 
tion. Such  a  reorientation  can  bring  the 
United  States  to  use  its  power  in  the  years 
ahead  to  secure  the  development  of  nations 
and  peoples,  including  Its  own,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  international  structures  neces- 
sary for  world  order,  justice,  and  peace.  Only 
such  a  reordering  of  priorities  can  lead  UB 
toward  real  security. 

Today's  colloquy  on  ABM  has  generally 
concentrated  on  the  external  forces 
which  have  led  to  the  Initial  deployment 
decision.  I  rea^mize  that  external  pres- 
sures hold  a  key  place  in  the  ABM  con- 
troversy. I  would  again  want  to  empha- 
size that  we  must  not  be  deluded  from 
recognizing  that  internal  factors  have 
played  a  dangerous  and  leading  role  in 
the  push  for  ABM. 

Ever  since  the  Vietnam  war  escala- 
tions, policymakers  here  in  Washington 
have  acted  as  if  all  national  priorities 
were  predicated  upon  the  direction  of 
events  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  is,  do- 
mestic policy  was  secondary  to  foreign 
policy.  The  result  has  been  a  festering  of 
the  Ills  of  our  cities  and  a  decreasing  of 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  better  life 
by  millions  of  poor  Americsms  while  we 
continue  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into 
a  wasteful  war.  Very  few  persons  have 
gained  from  such  a  ranking  of  priorities, 
and,  many — both  at  home  and  abroad — 
suffered  greatly. 

Today,  with  whatever  chances  we  have 
of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  beginning  to 
brighten  slightly,  policymakers  again 
are  faced  with  making  hard  choices. 
Where  we  go  from  here  can  be  dictated 
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by  a  commitment  to  some  rational  sense 
of  priorities,  or  we  can  be  thrown  back 
Into  the  morass  of  f  nistration  once  more. 

Our  decision  on  ABM  will  be  pivotal. 
If  we  bow  to  the  superhawks,  to  the 
scare-merchants,  to  the  profiteers,  we 
will  only  be  enhancing  the  arms  race.  In 
the  end,  relatively  few  will  gain — if  any 
at  all — and  perhaps  the  whole  world  will 
suffer. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  that  I  hope  we  can  devote 
more  time  to  an  analysis  of  the  profound 
implications  of  this  Issue  which,  despite 
the  very  excellent  debate  this  afternoon, 
we  have  only  begim  to  touch  upon  In 
terms  of  all  of  the  various  things  that 
need  to  be  brought  into  this  discussion. 
I  would  be  very,  very  unhappy  if  I 
thought  that  we  were  progressing  on  a 
tragic  course  as  a  result  of  political  de- 
cisions made  in  1967.  for  which  there  is 
no  longer  any  validity,  and  that  we  do 
not  have  the  guts  here  in  this  Congress 
to  rise  up  and  to  question  whether  or 
not  th»  basic  security  of  this  country  is 
going  to  be  furthered  or  hindered  as  a 
result  of  actions  which  we  take. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  who  posed  several  ques- 
tions that  I  believe  bring  this  debate  and 
discussion  into  real  perspective,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  did  so, 
because  to  me  it  Indicates  the  very  es- 
sense  of  what  we  are  discussing  here,  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  ticcomplish  here, 
and  that  is  a  full-scale  review  of  whether 
we  should  continue  along  the  lines  we 
have  already  adopted  through  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  for  the  Sen- 
tinel system. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
raised  a  question  which  is  significant, 
wherein  he  stated  that  he  was  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  some  statements  were 
made  here  today  that  Indicate  that  if 
we  did  not  spend  the  money  for  defense 
items  such  as  the  ABM  system,  we  would 
have  this  money  available  for  expendi- 
tures on  some  of  our  other  needs,  par- 
ticularly the  needs  of  a  domestic  and 
urban  nature. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana that  this  should  not  be  an  "elther- 
or"  proposition,  or  a  guns-or-butter 
proposition,  because  I  certainly  feel  that 
the  highest  priority  that  we  as  a  nation 
can  have  Is  our  defense  and  our  safety. 
as  a  nation. 

Oiir  defense  capability,  therefore,  must 
be  adequate  to  assure  this,  because  if  we 
do  not  have  this  we  will  not  exist  as  a 
nation,  and  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
of  the  things  which  must  be  resolved  in 
the  cities. 

Certainly  we  should  not  put  this  de- 
bate on  the  plane  that  if  we  save  the 
money  in  defense,  or  ABM  systems,  we 
would  then  have  this  money  available  to 
lise  In  our  cities. 

I  believe  that  would  be  an  Ul-advlsed 
argimient  on  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead 


with  the  ABM  system.  I  believe  the  ABM 
system  must  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  Is  an  effective  weapon 
in  our  arsenal  of  defense. 

The  other  question  that  was  raised 
then  was:  Why,  then,  if  there  is  so  much 
opposition  to  it  does  the  military  feel 
disposed  to  proceeding  and  going  ahead 
with  it? 

It  has  been  obvious  for  quite  a  few 
years  there  has  been  opposition  to  the 
development  of  an  ABM  system.  Former 
Defense  Secretary  Mr.  McNamara  was 
opposed  to  it  until  he  decided  otherwise 
at  a  later  date.  Former  Presidents  have 
been  opposed  to  it.  I  understand  that 
President  Elsenhower  was  opposed  to  it 
and  that  President  Kennedy  was  not  dis- 
posed toward  deploying  an  ABM  system. 
The  same  is  true  so  far  as  President 
Johnson  is  concerned  and  President 
Nixon  at  this  very  date  wants  a  full-scale 
study  into  this  matter  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  proceed. 

Of  course,  the  military  has  been  In 
favor  of  it.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  military.  They  are  our  experts  in 
this  area. 

But  it  is  up  to  us  as  civilians  to  tell 
them  when  to  put  the  brakes  on  because 
they  would  otherwise  have  us  proceeding 
with  all  forms  of  weapons  expenditures 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  B-70  or  in 
the  case  of  the  Skybolt  and  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  theF-111. 

But  we  have  responsibilities  as  civilians 
after  being  given  the  facts  by  our  mili- 
tary experts  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  should  proceed  in  this  area. 

I  suspect  the  reason  we  have  so  much 
opposition  by  the  former  administration 
to  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system 
and  then  subsequently  were  told  that  It 
was  in  our  best  interest  to  proceed  with 
an  antl-ballistlc  missile  system  last 
year — I  suspect  the  reason  for  that 
change  in  position  was  not  so  much  that 
it  was  not  scientific  and  not  based  on 
whether  or  not  it  would  work  effectively 
as  a  defense  weapon,  but  in  fact  that  it 
was  a  political  decision — political  in  the 
international  sense.  Because  of  the  fact 
the  Russians  had  deployed  a  system 
around  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and  be- 
cause we  were  planning  to  negotiate  and 
to  talk  with  the  Russians  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  nonprolif- 
eratlon  and  armaments  in  general. 

I  believe  it  became  a  political  weapon — 
that  we  would  be  in  a  better  bargaining 
position  with  the  Russians  if  we  were  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  we  are  not 
in  a  better  bargaining  position  if  we  de- 
ploy an  ABM  system  wiiich  will  not  be 
effective.  The  greatest  weapon  that  we 
have  in  any  discussion  with  the  Russians 
and  the  greatest  argument  we  have  with 
them  is — you  do  not  have  a  first  strike 
capability  against  us  and  we  do  not  have 
one  against  you. 

To  assure  that  we  do  not  lose  out  on 
our  side  insofar  as  any  nuclear  deterrent 
is  concerned,  we  must  rely,  as  has  been 
said  time  and  again  on  this  floor — we 
must  rely  on  our  offensive  weapons  that 
the  Russians  know  about  and  are  aware 
of.  If  they  realize  and  recognize  the 
strength  of  our  offensive  weapons  and 
they  do  not  have  a  first  strike  capability 


against  us,  then  this  is  the  greatest 
weapon  that  we  could  have  in  any  forth- 
coming discussion  with  the  Russians  to 
reduce  armaments  and  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

I  think  this  is  the  reason  why  there 
was  a  change  of  position  by  the  former 
administration  when  it  suggested  to  the 
Congress  to  change  our  position  and  that 
now  we  should  go  ahead  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system.  I  think  it  is 
faulty  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  really 
give  us  an  edge  with  the  Russians.  I 
think  we  will  be  expending  billions  of 
dollars  and  not  be  coming  up  with  an 
adequate  defense  system.  We  will,  in  fact, 
have  accomplished  nothing  but  increased 
the  escalation  in  nuclear  power  both  in 
our  own  arsenal  and  in  the  Russian 
arsenal. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  debate  today 
led  by  the  gentlemen  from  California 
and  Wisconsin  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  I  understand  will  fol- 
low shortly — this  discussion  of  the  ABM 
system  is  probably  the  most  important 
thing  that  we  will  do  in  this  House  per- 
haps this  year. 

I  w&B  concerned  last  year  when  the 
Senate— I  think  a  third  of  the  Senate 
was  exercised  enough  to  vote  against 
this  system  and  still  we  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  in  bringing  this  body  up  to 
speed  with  respect  to  these  problems  of 
deployment  of  this  ABM  system. 

About  7  months  ago  the  question  of 
antl-ballistlc -missile  deplosrment  was  de- 
bated on  this  floor.  At  that  time  with 
others  I  made  a  number  of  objections  to 
the  deployment  program.  Since  that  orig- 
inal debate,  there  has  been  a  moimtlng 
escalation  of  criticism  by  both  the  public 
and  the  scientific  community,  as  well  as 
by  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagrues 
on  this  floor  and  in  the  Senate.  There  Is 
good  reason  for  this  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  the  proposed  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system.  This  program 
was  conceived  as  the  ultimate  deterrent 
to  enemy  nuclear  aggression,  yet  the  best 
scientific  advice  agrees  that  the  defensive 
shield  it  is  supposed  to  afford  is  but  a 
sieve  that  can  be  easily  penetrated  by 
over-targeting  the  defended  area  with 
enough  missiles  to  exhaust  the  system,  or 
by  the  use  of  semlsophlstlcated  decoy  or 
screening  devices.  I  made  these  argu- 
ments last  year,  and  I  restate  them  again 
today.  The  arguments  were  valid  7 
months  ago,  and  there  has  been  no  indi- 
cation that  the  technical  situation  has 
changed.  The  proposed  system  is  still  a 
"maglnot  line." 

A  very  readable  and  excellent  summa- 
tion of  the  technical  deficiencies  in  the 
Sentinel  system  was  published  in  the 
March  1968  issue  of  Scientific  American 
by  Nobel  laureate,  Hans  Bethe,  and  Prof. 
Richard  L.  Oarwln.  I  would  again  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  argiunents  presented  in  this  article 
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have  not  been  successfully  contested,  but 
have  in  fact  been  buttressed  by  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  scientific  community, 
including  all  the  past  scientific  advisers 
to  the  Presidents — inarguably.  a  dlstln- 
giiished  group. 

In  September  of  1967,  this  ABM  pro- 
gram got  off  the  ground  with  a  speech 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara. In  this  speech,  the  Secretary  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  system, 
but  qualified  his  endorsement  of  the  con- 
cept very  strongly.  These  qualifications 
stand  out  as  prophetic  and  bear  repeating 
again  today.  Here  I  quote: 

There  Is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  Intrlnslo 
to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry. M  a  weapon  system  worlts — and  works 
^ell — there  Is  strong  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent  level 
required. 

The  danger  In  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  be  that  pressures  wlU  develop 
to  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  Sovlet-orlented 
ABM  system. 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly — 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first  strike — but  precisely  because  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not  a 
massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fiUly  credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capability. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  not  Just  a 
group  of  unilateral  dlsarmorors  here  to- 
day, those  that  are  making  some  re- 
monstrance with  the  expenditure  for  the 
ABM  system.  I  think  the  reason  for  it 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  made  out  their  prima  facie 
case.  When  they  came  before  my  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  they  indi- 
cated that  this  was  going  to  be  a  $5 
billion  system,  that  it  had  been  reason- 
ably thought  out,  that  the  costs  were 
reasonably  within  control.  However,  they 
admitted  that  the  system  would  not  be 
good  as  to  a  cruise  missile,  it  would  not 
be  good  as  to  a  fractional  orbiting  mis- 
sile, it  would  not  be  good  as  to  multiple 
missiles,  and  it  would  not  be  good  as  to 
the  MIRV  or  the  independent  reentry 
vehicle. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  said.  "Well,  wouldn't  you 
be  cut  short,  you  folks,  if  the  Chinese 
lobbed  a  missile  over  in  your  direction 
in  about  3  years  and  you  did  not  have 
a  defensive  system?" 

Well,  the  point  is  that  in  about  3  years 
this  system  will  not  have  been  completed. 
We  are  going  to  spend  $2  billion  this 
year,  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
defense  this  year.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  any  defense  in  1970,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  defense  In  1971,  1972, 
or  1973— maybe  In  1974  or  1975  If  these 
Ideal  conditions  arise,  where  we  build 
our  system  and  the  Chinese  have  devel- 
oped a  very  unsophisticated .  system  of 
about  30  missiles,  according  to  the  best 
scientific  advice  that  we  have  today.  We 
will  be  able  to  knock  out  about  80  per- 
cent of  those  missiles,  and  that  wlU  be 
good  for  maybe  1974  and  1975.  But  then 
in  1976. 1977.  and  1978,  when  the  Chinese 
develop  a  capability  of  40.  50,  or  60  mis- 
siles, then  our  defensive  capability  with 
our  current  technology  devolves  from 
about  80  percent  down  to  about  15  per- 


cent. Then  what  we  suspect  is  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  really  engaged 
in  the  most  fallacious  and  speculative 
investment  ever  known  to  mankind,  be- 
cause what  they  want  to  do  is  not  to 
spend  the  $5  billion  that  they  said  they 
wanted  to  spend  Isist  year,  but  to  spend 
the  $9  billion  that  they  have  said  they 
want  to  spend  this  year  to  build  the  sys- 
tem, and  perhaps  another  $40  billion  in 
trying  to  keep  pace  wtih  the  State  of  the 
art  and  with  the  developments  of  the 
Chinese. 

We  know — and  an  article  was  published 
the  other  day  on  this  subject— that  when 
you  are  trying  to  build  a  system  based  on 
a  high-risk  development,  the  costs  are 
generally  250  percent  of  your  minimum 
estimate.  The  minimum  estimate  of  a 
fixed  system  to  handle  a  complex  Rus- 
sian system  is  $50  billion — 250  percent 
of  that  amoimt  is  a  good  figure.  For 
those  of  you  who  think  that  we  are  going 
to  be  disarmed  if  we  do  not  build  this 
system,  keep  in  mind  where  we  are.  My 
colleague  from  southern  California  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that  perhaps  we 
cannot  afford  this  system.  I  think  he  is 
dead  right.  I  think  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  toned  down  the  war  over  the  past  4 
months,  our  defense  budget  is  $2  billion 
more  than  last  year  and  at  about  $83  bil- 
lion. We  still  have  an  obligation  of  $6 
billion  to  cover  the  cost  of  past  wars  and 
benefits  for  veterans.  That  brings  the 
amount  to  $89  bUlion.  We  have  $2  bUlion 
from  space  fallout  for  defense;  we  have 
$1  billion  cost  of  atomic  energy  in  fallout 
for  defense,  and  a  $16  billion  interest 
share  of  our  national  debt,  which  is  the 
cost  of  past  wars. 

I  think  we  are  paying  about  $107  bil- 
lion in  expenditures  for  defense,  directly, 
and  indirectly,  and  we  are  trying  to  live 
off  an  administrative  budget  income  this 
year  of,  I  think,  about  $135  billion. 

But  we  have  got  a  lot  of  things  on  the 
shelf  we  are  moving  ahead  with.  There 
is  the  thing  called  VFX.  We  are  hear- 
ing a  lot  about  that.  We  think  it  is  good. 
It  is  a  $2  billion  system.  There  is  a  new 
fighter  aircraft  for  the  Navy.  They  did 
not  like  the  F-lll-B  program.  There  is 
another  program  which  is  a  new  fighter 
for  the  Air  Force,  which  is  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  program.  We  have  a  lousy 
antisubmarine  warfare  program,  so  we 
are  going  ahead  with  a  VFX  program. 
We  have  an  intermediate  interceptor 
program  that  we  have  to  move  ahead 
with  because  it  is  essential  for  defense  of 
our  coast.  That  is  a  billion-dollar  pro- 
gram. We  want  to  move  ahead  with  ad- 
vanced manned  supersonic  attack  air- 
craft, which  is  essential  for  our  defense. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  burlesque  these 
points  at  all.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
defense-oriented  committees  -  believe 
these  programs  are  essential  for  our 
future  military  posture.  We  are  moving 
ahead  with  an  MOL  program  and  we 
have  $6  million  in  that  this  year. 

What  I  have  described  is  about  $17 
billion  of  new  defense  programs. 

The  reason  we  are  against  this  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  to  date  it  Just  does 
not  make  any  sense. 

Why  did  the  Department  of  Defense 
move  ahead  with  it  a  year  ago?  I  think 


one  of  the  reasons  was  the  fact  that, 
as  explained  by  my  colleague  from  south- 
em  California  (Mr.  Brown)  we  did  not 
want  an  anti-ballistlc-missile  gap  to 
evolve  for  the  elections.  Second,  we  were 
caught  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  2 
years  ago,  when  we  discovered,  as  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  that  our  na- 
tional intelligence  estimates  were  25  to 
30  percent  off  base  with  respect  to  antici- 
pated capability  of  the  Soviets.  We  got 
nervous  and  decided  to  employ  a  light 
Chinese  system. 

Mr.  McNamara,  our  great  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  stated  the  case  for  the 
light  ABM  system,  as  was  specified  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  but  he 
said: 

Do  not  get  this  mixed  up  with  defense 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  have 
a  capability  to  handle  the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  did  he  say  that?  It  was  not  to 
confound  necessarily  the  missile  abate- 
ment talks,  but  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  worse  off  against  a  sophisti- 
cated coimtry  like  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  poor  ABM  system  if  we  say  the  pur- 
pose of  this  missile  system  is  to  defend 
against  a  sophisticated  system. 

Why  is  that?  Because  today  Moscow 
is  worse  off  because  of  the  Galosh  system 
than  before  they  developed  the  Galosh 
ABM  system.  Why?  Because  we  changed 
a  few  settings  on  our  computers  to 
make  sure  we  do  the  job  In  Moscow.  What 
is  going  to  happen  now,  if  we  develop  this 
system,  to  Boston  or  to  San  Francisco? 

The  computers  are  already  set.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  to  say  what  the  President 
said  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  think  it  bears 
repeating.  Of  course.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara warned  against  expanding  the  sys- 
tem and  against  expanding  the  reason 
why  we  are  putting  in  the  system. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
First  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  highly 
debatable  Chinese-oriented  system. 
When  the  criticism  moimted  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  Chinese  system,  the 
President  on  February  7  of  this  year  at 
a,  press  conference  fielded  the  following 
question: 

Mr.  President,  you  know  the  ABM  system 
was  planned  originally  to  protect  us  against 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  Red  China 
early  in  the  1970's.  Does  your  Information 
indicate  that  there  is  any  lessening  of  this 
threat,  or  greater,  or  just  where  do  we 
stand? 

The  President  answered : 

First,  I  do  not  buy  the  assumption  that 
the  ABM  system,  the  thin  Sentinel  system, 
as  It  has  been  described,  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  ourselves  against  at- 
tack from  Communist  China. 

This  system,  as  axe  the  systems  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  already  deployed,  adds 
to  our  overall  defense  capability.  I  would 
further  say  that,  as  far  as  the  threat  Is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  see  any  change  In  that 
threat,  and  we  are  examining,  therefore,  all 
of  our  defense  systems  and  all  of  our  defense 
postures  to  see  how  we  can  best  make  theta 
consistent  with  our  other  responsibilities. 

I  say  when  he  said  that  we  blew  the 
ball  game.  Unless  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  come  before  our  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year  and  show 
us  they  can  make  out  a  prima  facie  case 
for  a  reasonable  expenditure  against  the 
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Soviet  Union,  the  better  part  of  sanity 
for  US  Is  to  go  slow  on  this  program. 

Of  course.  Bob  McNamara  said  that  If 
we  had  deployed  the  Nlke-Zeus  system 
at  the  time  a  lot  of  people  wanted  to  de- 
ploy It,  then  we  would  have  totally 
wasted  about  $2  billion  to  13  blUlon,  be- 
cause the  next  state  of  the  art  came  for- 
ward with  the  Sentinel  system  here, 
about  2  vears  ago,  and  we  would  have 
had  to  change  It.  We  have  had  to  do  this 
on  a  number  of  occasions. 

This  change  in  emphasis  from  Chinese 
defense  to  Soviet  defense  is  exactly  what 
Secretary  McNamara  warned  against, 
and  the  new  reasoning  Is  absolutely  fal- 
lacious. We  have  a  system  which  is  mar- 
ginal even  against  a  simple  but  con- 
certed Chinese  attack,  and  yet  when  this 
system  is  questioned,  the  answer  Is  that 
it  is  actually  destined  to  be  a  defense 
against  a  far  more  deadly  Soviet  attack. 
I  ask  again,  how  can  a  weapon  marginal 
against  a  mouse  be  useful  against  a  bear? 

Thls'ls  exactly  what  is  happening  with 
Ihe  ciirrent  ABM  system.  We  had  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  budget  as  of  last  summer. 
I  hesitate  to  imagine  how  much  of  that 
$1  billion  has  been  spent. 

Now  that  the  opposition  to  the  ABM  is 
growing,  confusion  reigns  among  the 
ranks  of  the  committed.  Last  year  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  we  were 
treated  to  a  well-organized  argument 
clearly  designed  to  prove  the  elQcacy  of 
the  proposed  ABM  system.  Now  when 
concern  has  been  expressed  across  the 
board,  the  proponents  of  the  system  are 
treating  us  to  an  array  of  contradictory 
statements  and  opinions  that  indicate 
only  one  thing — no  one  seems  to  know 
where  the  program  is  going.  The  orig- 
inal plan  envisioned  a  system  of  city 
defense  against  a  light  Chinese  attack. 
The  President  states  that  the  system  may 
actually  be  directed  toward  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. The  Pentagon  indicates  that  pos- 
sibly a  "thinner  than  thin"  system  is 
advisable— one  that  will  protect  the  hard 
site  missile  bases  only.  Mr.  RrvzRs.  my 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, indicates  that  the  whole  concept 
of  missile  defense  must  be  gone  over 
with  a  view  to  looking  at  the  options  of 
entirely  new  systems,  perhaps  possible 
seaborne  or  airborne.  I  think  he  is  right. 

The  proponents  argue  that  we  must 
have  the  system  In  the  deployment  stage 
before  we  enter  Into  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  as  to  use  the  deployment  as  a 
bargaining  point  with  the  Russians.  On 
this  question.  I  can  see  no  conceivable 
reason  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
highly  speculative  system  Just  to  use  it 
as  a  bargaining  position  in  talks  that 
have  not  been  scheduled  with  a  country 
that  has  already  experimented  with  an 
ABM  system  of  its  own,  and  which  ac- 
cording to  the  best  intelligence  esti- 
mates is  not  going  forward  to  comple- 
tion because  of  serious  doubts  as  to  its 
effectiveness.  How  can  we  seriously  con- 
front the  Soviet  Union  with  an  ABM 
system  in  negotiations  when  the  Soviets 
themselves  know  it  is  useless  against  a 
concerted  attack?  Moscow  is  admittedly 
worse  off  today  because  of  our  over- 
targeting  response  to  the  ballistic  sys- 
tem. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  the  other 


hand  feels  that  such  missile  talks  should 
precede  deployment  of  the  system. 

I  agree  with  him. 

Out  of  this  confusion  one  thing  Is 
clear — there  is  considerable  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  emd 
the  proponents  of  the  present  ABM  pro- 
gram on  both  the  direction  the  program 
should  take  and  the  goals  that  should 
be  sought.  The  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem are  disaffected  with  the  whole  idea 
and  are  confounded  on  every  turn  by 
the  contradictory  replies. 

The  only  sensible  action  that  has  been 
taken  on  ABM  has  been  the  recent  halt 
in  site  acquisition  and  deployment.  It  Is 
eminently  clear  that  this  halt  should  be 
continued  until  a  full  scale  hearing  is 
held  in  which  all  members  of  the  scien- 
tific community  are  able  to  state  their 
views  on  the  value  of  this  multi-blllion- 
dollar  boondoggle.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  continually  accept  the  asstir- 
ances  of  the  military  that  all  counter 
arguments  have  been  fully  explored  and 
their  presentation  is  the  culmination  of 
a  totally  objective  indepth  study.  Ex- 
perience has  too  often  shown  that  the 
military  does  not  come  totally  clean  with 
us. 

Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
question  General  Starblrd,  manager  of 
the  Sentinel  system,  in  committee  hear- 
ing. After  a  detailed  and  articulate 
presentation  of  the  Sentinel  program, 
the  General  during  questioning  indi- 
cated that  the  price  giildelines  could  be 
pretty  closely  adhered  to.  Yet  now,  we 
read  that  the  original  $5  billion  figure  for 
the  Chinese-oriented  system  is  reaching 
up  to  $9  billion. 

I  was  unhappy  with  the  responses  to 
my  questions  last  year,  and  I  am  not  any 
happier  now. 

There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  funds  at  the 
rate  of  over  $1  billion  a  year  for  a  pro- 
gram that  could  easily  be  a  gigantic 
mistake.  We  must  settle  down  and  figure 
out  the  direction  we  are  taking  before 
we  put  one  more  dollar  into  the  hardware 
for  this  program. 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 

PxitTAGOir  CoMczran  SsNTiifXL  Wottlo  Cost 
Mou  Than  Estucatb 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

WASHnfOTOir.  February  11. — ^The  Defense 
Department  said  today  that  the  $S.5-bllllon 
cost  estimated  for  the  Sentinel  missile  de- 
fense system  represented  but  the  first  In- 
stallment on  an  effective  defense  against  the 
Chinese  missile  threat. 

Just  how  much  height  the  coat  of  the 
Sentinel  system  might  go,  the  Pentagon  was 
not  prepared  to  say.  But  a  spokesman.  In  re- 
sponse to  Inquiries,  acluiowledged  that  ad- 
ditional sums  would  be  needed  as  Commu- 
nist China  developed  more  sophisticated  In- 
tercontinental missiles  carrying  decoys  to 
confuse  a  defense  system. 

In  Congressional  testimony  made  public 
today,  the  Defense  Department  explained 
that  the  Sentinel  missile  bases  were  beln^ 
located  In  urban  areas  to  provide  an  eventual 
defense  against  a  "sophisticated"  Chinese 
missile  attack. 

In  Its  Initial  deployment,  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem Is  designed  to  deal  with  the  relatively 
simple  missiles  with  single  warheads  that 
Communist  China  might  be  able  to  fire  at 
the  United  States  by  the  mld-seventles.  But 
as  the  Chinese  develop  their  mlaaUe  tech- 


nology, the  presumption  Is  that  within  a  few 
years  they  could  add  decoys  to  the  warheads 
and  otherwise  make  Interception  more  dif- 
ficult. 

The  Pentagon  also  pointed  out  that  nu. 
clear  warheads  for  Nike-Hercules  antiaircraft 
missiles  had  been  stored  in  certain  urban 
areas  since  1058  without  any  adverse  public 
reaction.  It  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
public  had  never  been  Informed  which  of  the 
missiles  were  armed  with  nuclear  warheads 
and  which  were  not. 

Between  the  rising  costs  of  the  Sentinel 
system  and  the  Army's  decision  to  locate  the 
nuclear  missile  bases  In  populated  areas,  the 
Defense  Department  Is  finding  itself  caught 
In  a  rising  crossfire  of  Congressional  op> 
position  to  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. 

When  deployment  was  authorized  last 
year.  Congress  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
missile  defense  bases  would  be  located  some 
distance   from   population   centers. 

The  Imprecslon  was  also  conveyed  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  Its  spokesmen  In 
Congress  that  the  $5.5-blUlon  figure  repre- 
sented the  best  estimate  of  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing a  "thin"  defense  against  the  Chi- 
nese missile  threat. 

What  was  not  made  clear  last  year  in  Con- 
gressional testimony  or  debate  was  that  the 
Defense  Department  viewed  the  Initial  $5.5- 
bllUon  system  as  but  a  start  In  a  system  that 
would  grow  and  become  more  complex  as 
Communist  China  Improved  Its  missile  force. 

As  Initially  presented  to  Congress,  the 
Sentinel  system  was  to  provide  "area  defense" 
for  the  entire  United  States  through  a  com- 
plex of  radar  and  missile  bases  firing  the 
Spartan  missile.  With  Its  two-megaton  war- 
head (equal  to  two  million  tons  of  TNT)  the 
Spartan  Is  designed  to  Intercept  and  destroy 
an  incoming  ballistic  missile  warhead  from 
400  to  500  miles  away. 

In  the  controversy  developing  over  the  se- 
lection of  Sentinel  bases.  It  Is  now  coming 
out  that  the  Army  Is  designing  and  building 
the  system  so  that  It  can  be  enlarged  to  Are 
short-range  Sprint  missiles.  With  their  10- 
klloton  warheads  (equal  to  10,000  tons  of 
TNT)  the  Sprint  missiles  are  designed  to 
provide  cloee-ln  defense  against  warheads 
that  penetrate  the  "area  defenses"  of  the 
Spartan  missiles. 

SHORT  RANGE  A   FACTOR 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  some  of  the  Con- 
gressional criticism,  Lieut.  Oen.  Alfred  D. 
Starblrd,  Pentagon  manager  of  the  Sentinel 
system,  was  called  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  mid-January  for  a 
secret  hearing. 

In  his  testimony,  made  public  today.  Gen- 
eral Starblrd  explained  that  missile  bases 
near  urban  centers  were  being  chosen  so 
that  the  Sentinel  system  would  eventually 
be  capable  of  defending  against  a  Chinese 
missile  attack  using  decoying  warheads. 

To  meet  this  "more  sophisticated  threat." 
he  said.  Sprint  missiles  will  have  to  be  added 
to  the  Sentinel  system.  Because  of  their  rel- 
atively short  range  of  around  50  miles,  how- 
ever, the  Sprint  missiles  would  be  ineffective 
in  defending  a  population  center  unless  the 
bases  were  situated  nearby,  he  explained. 

The  Pentagon  said  the  cost  of  adding  the 
Sprint  missiles  was  not  Included  in  the  S5.5- 
billion  estimate  presented  to  Congress.  A 
Pentagon  spokesman  said  that  even  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  adding  the  Sprint 
missiles  could  not  be  made  available. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat  of 
Missouri,  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  estimated  last 
week  that  the  Sentinel  system  would  cost 
98.4-bllllon.  This  higher  cost  estimate,  ac- 
cording to  a  Symington  aide,  was  based  on 
the  normal  cost  escalation  encountered  in 
new  weapons  systems  and  did  not  Include 
the  addition  of  the  Sprint  missiles. 

If  the  Symington  estimate  is  correct— and 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  he  obtained  his  es- 
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Umate  from  Pentagon  sources — tne  cost  of 
deploying  an  anti-Chinese  missile  defense 
system  could  substantially  exceed  $10-bUllon 
once  the  Sprint  missiles  were  added. 

In  his  heavily  censored  testimony.  General 
Starblrd  said  the  principal  criterion  for  Sen- 
tinel base  sites  was  that  they  be  "tactfully 
effective  .  .  .  both  now  and  for  a  long  range 
future  if  and  when  the  Red  Chinese  may 
have  penetration  aids." 

"There  Is  no  indication  as  yet,"  the  general 
said,  that  Communist  China  Is  developing 
penetration  aids,  such  as  metallic  chaff,  light 
balloons  or  decoys  designed  to  confuse  the 
defensive  radar  so  that  It  cannot  pick  out 
the  actual  warhead. 

But  he  made  clear  that  the  Pentagon  was 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  Commu- 
nist China  could  and  would  add  such  pene- 
tration aids  to  Its  Intercontinental  ballUtlc 
missiles.  And  once  they  are  added,  he  con- 
tinued, the  Spartan  nUsslles  would  have 
"only  limited  capability"  In  protecting  popu- 
lated areas. 

The  reason,  he  explained.  Is  that  the 
threatening  warhead  would  not  be  picked  out 
by  the  radar  until  shortly  before  it  reached 
its  tiu'get.  thus  making  It  Impossible  to  com- 
mit the  Spartan  to  a  long-range  Interception. 

As  an  example  of  the  long-range  need  for 
locating  Sentinel  bases  near  cities.  General 
Starblrd  cited  the  selection  of  Llbertyvllle. 
ni.,  some  25  miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  as 
one  of  the  sites.  He  made  It  clear  that,  while 
there  was  "no  current  plan"  for  installing 
Sprint  missiles  at  Llbertyvllle,  the  site  was 
selected  with  that  In  mind, 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  1069] 
The  Sentinei.  anb  the  Tbeatt 

In  his  questioning  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  on  the  nuclear  nonprolUeratlon 
treaty.  Senator  Albert  Gore  has  exposed  a 
fundamental  inconsistency  In  the  Admin- 
istration's apparent  resolve  to  push  ahead 
with  some  sort  of  Sentinel  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile system — a  resolve  made  more  explicit  last 
week  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  Mr. 
Gore  noted  that  under  Article  VI  of  the 
treaty  the  nuclear  powers  undertake  "to 
pursue  negotiations  In  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament." 

The  Sentinel  program  provides  a  critical 
test  of  how  seriously  the  United  States 
views  its  obligations  under  that  article,  II 
there  Is  a  "good  faith"  Interest  In  nuclear 
disarmament,  then  the  logical  step  would 
be  to  postpone  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
system  while  the  United  States  enters  into 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  missiles.  If, 
Instead,  the  Administration  decides  to  pro- 
ceed with  Sentinel  deplo3rment  on  the  dis- 
torted logic  that  accelerating  the  atomic 
arms  race  somehow  leads  to  nuclear  dis- 
armament, then  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
United  States  regards  Article  VI  as  little 
more  than  a  pious  statement  Imposing  no 
obligations  upon  the  nuclear  powers. 

Something  far  more  Important  Is  at  stake, 
however,  than  just  this  country's  interpre- 
tation of  Article  VI,  At  Issue  is  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  the  treaty,  a  matter  that  is  likely  to 
oome  up  In  President  Nixon's  European  dis- 
cussions this  week. 

So  far  as  the  non-nuclear  states  are  con- 
cerned, the  article  was  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant concessions  made  by  the  two  nuijor 
nuclear  powers  in  drafting  the  treaty.  IX  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  In- 
dicate that  they  do  not  feel  bound  in  any 
way  by  the  article,  then  some  of  the  more 
Important  non-nuclear  states,  such  as  Japan, 
Israel  and  India,  can  ask  with  good  reason 
why  they  should  take  the  treaty  vow  of 
complete  nuclear  abstinence. 
By  proceeding  with  the  Sentinel  system. 


therefore,  the  United  Stetes  can  Jeopardize 
the  nuclear  nonprolUeratlon  treaty.  Even  if 
the  mlUtary  utlUty  of  the  system  were  much 
less  dubious  than  it  Is,  this  would  be  a  bad 
risk  to  nm.  In  the  long  run,  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  undoubtedly  presents  a  far 
greater  danger  than  the  still  non-existent 
nuclear  missiles  In  Communist  China  or 
the  unproved  usefulness  of  Sentinel  as  a  bar- 
gaining counter  in  arms  talks  with  Moscow. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Feb.  17, 
1960] 
The  Big  ABM  Brainwash 
There  Is  more,  obviously,  to  the  Great  De- 
bate over  the  Sentinel  ABM  System  than  has 
hitherto  met  the  eye.  Judging  from  a  report 
on  the  front  page  of  this  newspaper  yester- 
day. The  report  told  of  two  memoranda  to 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  last  fall. 
One  was  from  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Mr.  Stanley  R.  Resor,  and  the  other,  a 
supporting  document  from  the  manager  of 
the  project  to  build  the  Sentinel  System,  Lt. 
Gen.  Alfred  D.  Starblrd.  Together  they  spelled 
out  in  breathtaking  detail  a  complex  and 
comprehensive  public  relations — not  to  say 
propaganda — campaign  to  convince  the 
American  public,  and  Congressional  critics, 
and  wayward  scientists  and  the  citizens  re- 
siding in  or  around  prospective  Sentinel  sites 
that  In  every  way  these  weapons  are  good 
for  you. 

A  perfectly  respectable  case  can  be  made 
that,  within  reason  and  suitable  limits,  they 
are;  something  must  have  recommended  the 
project  to  two  successive  Defense  Secretaries 
In  the  Johnson  Administration.  And  If  the 
Sentinel  Is  not  In  fact  as  essential  to  our 
security  as  It  Is  said  to  be,  there  would  still 
be  nothing  wrong  about  the  Army  arguing 
the  point.  We  pay  our  military  men  to  tell 
us  what  we  need  for  our  safety,  and  we  ex- 
pect their  civilian  leaders  and  the  Congress 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  military  argu- 
ments, and  cast  them  up  against  our  other 
priorities,  and  make  a  Judgment  that  takes 
more  than  the  military  view  of  things  Into 
account. 

So  there  Is  no  quarrel  here  with  the  right 
of  military  men  to  make  their  pitch  and 
there  was  very  little  in  the  Resor  and  Star- 
bird  memoranda  that  added  anything  new  to 
the  Army's  argument.  What  the  Army  was 
proposing  to  say  about  the  Sentinel,  in  short, 
was  not  the  startling  thing  about  these 
memoranda  to  Mr.  Clifford.  What  was  aston- 
ishing and  disturbing — the  part  that  had  not 
met  the  eye — was  the  way  the  pitch  was  to 
be  made,  the  sweep  and  Intensity  of  the 
Army's  Intended  campaign.  That,  and  the 
plain  evidence  that  an  Important  part  of  the 
whole  operation  was  clearly  calculated  not  to 
meet  the  eye;  the  Army's  hand  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  visible.  That's  what  Is  genuinely 
unsettling — the  suggestion,  for  example,  of 
clandestine  complicity  with  the  contractors 
for  the  Sentinel  program  in  carefully  coordi- 
nated public  relations  undertakings  to  tout 
the  virtues  of  this  weapons  system;  the  im- 
abashed  Intention  to  plant  or  Inspire  favor- 
able magazine  articles  by  scientists  who  are 
proponents  In  direct  response  to  opponents 
of  the  program  within  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

"Several  highly  placed  and  reputable  U.S. 
scientists  have  spoken  out  in  print  against 
the  Sentinel  mlssUe  system,"  Mr.  Resor  wrote 
to  Mr.  Clifford,  and  after  naming  a  few  of 
them  (Hans  Bethe,  George  Klstlakowsky, 
Jerome  Wlesner)  and  complaining  of  the 
difficulty  of  replying  without  disclosing  se- 
crets, he  went  on  to  say: 

"It  Is  essentlaa  that  all  possible  questions 
raised  by  these  opponents  be  answered,  pref- 
erably by  nongovernment  scientists. 

"We  will  be  In  contact  shortly  with  scien- 
tists who  are  familiar  with  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram and  who  may  see  fit  to  write  articles  for 


publication  supporting  the  technical  feasl-    ■ 
bllity   and   operational  effectiveness  of  the 
Sentinel  system. 

"We  shall  extend  U>  these  scientists  all 
possible  assistance." 

So  there  It  Is,  and  what  are  we  to  make 
now  of  the  next  learned  dissertation  pub- 
lished by  a  scientist  in  favor  of  the  Sentinel? 
Will  it  be  his  handiwork,  or  General  Star- 
bird's?  And  what  are  we  to  make  of  some  of 
the  other  aspects  of  this  campaign — the  In- 
structions proposed  by  the  General,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "personnel  affiliated  with  the 
Sentinel  Public  Affairs  Program  will  cooper- 
ate and  coordinate  with  Industry  on  public 
relations  efforts  by  Industries  Involved  In  the 
Sentinel  Program"?  Will  Army  officers  write 
the  advertising  copy,  or  merely  furnish  the 
photographs  of  successful  missile  shots? 

There  is  less  to  be  said  against  some  of  the 
other,  more  conventional  plans,  for  a  heavy 
round  of  visiting  with  Congressmen  and 
Governors  and  Mayors  and  community  lead- 
ers and  editors  and  publishers,  for  example, 
except  that  you  do  have  to  ask  what  all  this 
is  going  to  cost:  the  Junketing,  the  mobile 
displays,  the  preparation  of  information  kite 
and  a  library  of  useful  quotations,  the  film 
clips  and  taped  Interviews  and  all  the  rest. 

But  mostly  you  wonder  whether  this  isn't 
too  much — too  covert,  too  all-pervasive,  too 
overpowering.  For  if  this  Is  standard  oper- 
ating procedure,  as  they  say,  for  the  Army, 
and  for  all  Its  works.  It  presumably  Is  stand- 
ard for  other  services,  too.  And  this  adds  up, 
m  our  view,  to  a  good  deal  too  much  brain- 
washing of  the  American  public  and  a  good 
deal  too  much  Intrusion  by  the  military  into 
American  political  life. 

If  this  is  what's  going  on,  it  is  too  much. 
In  any  case  we'd  like  to  know.  The  Sentinel 
is  too  serious  an  issue  to  be  settled  by  an 
Army  propaganda  campaign,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  a  counter-reaction  to  such  a  campaign, 
on  the  other,  by  the  antipathy  to  the  Idea  of 
the  citizens  in  one  conununlty,  or  by  any- 
thing other  than  the  merits  of  the  matter 
and  a  balanced  reckoning  of  where  our  na- 
tional Interest  lies.  That  the  Army  should 
embark  on  so  massive  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign, so  far  m  advance  of  Congressional 
approval  of  the  project,  and  by  the  use  of 
such  dubious  methods,  is  a  thing  apart, 
though  no  less  important  on  that  account, 
and  one  which  we  would  hope  the  Congress 
would  also  like  to  know  a  good  deal  more 
about. 

THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PnCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  First  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
men who  have  taken  the  time  previously 
for  discussion  of  this  very  Important 
matter.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  days  on 
the  floor,  when  discussing  a  military  sit- 
uation, I  find  almost  nothing  with  which 
I  can  disagree. 

There  is  one  item  which  we  might  con- 
sider, In  talking  about  this.  When  we 
get  Into  all  the  technology  involved  in 
the  ABM  system,  let  us  assume  that  we 
could  build  a  system  which  could  tech- 
nologically intercept  everything  the  Chi- 
nese threw  at  lis.  We  still  would  get  In- 
volved in  a  situation  which  we  have  seen 
entirely  too  frequently  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  Is  the  command  and 
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control  problem,  the  business  of  maWng 
the  decision  to  utilize  this  system. 

We  had  a  situation  with  a  ship  called 
the  Liberty  and  the  messages  which  did 
not  got  through.  We  have  had  situations 
with  other  ships.  We  have  had  other 
kinds  of  situations. 

Assuming  the  very  best  In  this  system, 
that  we  detect  the  launch  of  an  enemy 
missile  Immediately  upon  launching, 
from  that  time  we  have  roughly  30  min- 
utes to  make  the  decision  to  laimch  the 
ABM's  against  it.  I  question  very  seri- 
ously, even  assuming  all  of  the  tech- 
nological know-how  in  the  world,  that  we 
are  geared  In  the  command  and  control 
area  to  utilize  all  of  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  are  going  to  spend. 

I  have  tremendous  respect  for  our 
technological  capabilities,  but  there  are 
adways  human  elements  involved.  I  have 
opposed  the  deployment  of  this  particu- 
lar system  for  some  2  years  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago.  when  the 
Hous4  .Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  Defense  procure- 
ment authorization,  only  two  members  of 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  and  I  spoke  out 
against  the  inclusion  of  an  antl-balllstlc- 
mlsslle  system  in  that  procurement.  Then 
It  was  called  the  Nike  X,  and  I  quote  part 
of  our  minority  statement  at  that  time: 

At  the  present  time  tlie  United  States  and 
tbe  Soviet  Union  are  engaged  In  extremely 
complicated  and  sensitive  negotiations  seek- 
ing to  limit  In  some  meaningful  and  re- 
sponsible manner  a  major  new  round  In  the 
continuing  cycle  of  increased  armaments  and 
Increased  spending  for  armaments.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StaS  have  endorsed  these  etTorts 
and  so  do  we. 

The  committee  report  states  that  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  these  negotiations  "the 
committee  strongly  believes  that  the  thin 
deployment  would  be  a  useful  first  step  to- 
ward meeting  the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation 
In  protecting  against  ballistic  missile  attack 
from  any  hostile  nation." 

First,  the  report  clearly  shows  that  the 
so-called  thin  deployment  which  they  recom- 
mend (costing  M  billion)  Is  capable  only  of 
protecting  us  from  an  unsophisticated  at- 
tack by  the  Red  Chines*  In  the  1970's  03.5 
bUllon)  plus  a  defense  of  o\tf  own  strategic 
offensive  forces  ($600  million) .  Everything  In 
the  report,  however,  looks  toward  moving 
from  the  "thin"  defense  to  the  so-called  pos- 
ture A  deployment,  optimistically  estimated 
at  t9.9  bUllon  and  accurately  described  In 
the  report  as  "a  light  defense  against  a  Soviet 
missile  attack  on  oiir  cities."  In  the  language 
of  the  majority,  It's  like  "learning  to  walk 
before  trying  to  run." 

Prom  there,  the  next  logical  step  would  be 
to  advance  to  poettire  B.  optimistically  esti- 
mated to  oost  •19.4  bUllon  and  accurately 
described  as  a  heavier  defense  also  designed 
against  a  Soviet  attack  on  our  cities — some 
of  our  cities,  but  obvloualy  not  all  of  them. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  a  missile  defense  would  grow  to  #40 
bUllon  over  a  10-year  period.  Whether  we 
stay  with  the  "thin"  defense,  or  move  to  pos- 
ture A  or  posture  B,  the  main  thing  Is  to  get 
on  with  It.  says  the  nutjorlty. 

We  believe  that  If  we  as  a  nation  are  seri- 
ous about  trying  to  prevent  a  new  arms  racs 
with  the  Soviets,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  a  responsibility  beyond  that  of 
advocating  Just  such  a  new  aims  race. 

Rsgardless  of  whether  It  coaU  the  •19.4 
biUlon  that  the  military  predicts,  or  the  •tO 
bUUoo  that  the  SecrvUry  of  Defense  pre- 


dicts— regardless  of  whether  the  Soviets  do 
not  react  at  all  (thereby  reducing  American 
fatalities  from  130  million  In  an  all-out  ex- 
change to  'only'  30  million  dead)  or  whether 
they  react  the  same  way  we  are  reacting 
(thereby  leaving  American  fatalities  at  120 
million),  we  would  embark  upon  such  a  de- 
ployment reluctantly,  not  wtlh  a  feeling  of 
Joy  In  our  mUltary  achievement,  but  of  sor- 
row In  our  human  failure. 

With  a  minor  change  here  and  there 
the  same  statement  could  be  made  with 
the  same  validity  today.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  I  note  that  similar 
doubts  as  to  the  need  for  this  system 
have  arisen  In  the  committee  itself,  in 
the  press.  In  the  scientific  community, 
and,  I  assume,  in  the  White  House  itself. 

I  have  promised  my  district  that  my 
highest  priority  in  this  Congress  will  be 
an  effort  to  find  areas  in  which  we  can 
cut  down  on  our  massive  arms  budget 
without  Jeopardizing  our  national  de- 
fense posture,  and  because  of  that  prom- 
ise, and  my  continuing  doubts  as  to  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  for  this  system, 
I  must  protest  again  today  against  de- 
ploying It. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  press  carried  the  story  that  a 
massive  public  relations  campaign  had 
been  launched  by  the  Pentagon  to  sell 
the  Sentinel  ABM  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  was  revealed  that  every  propa- 
ganda resource  at  the  Army's  command 
was  to  be  hurled  into  the  effort  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  this  highly  ques- 
tionable exotic  system  was  vitally  es- 
sential to  our  national  security.  Army  of- 
ficers, men,  and  machines  were  to  be 
used,  of  course,  but  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. The  defense  contractor  corpora- 
tions were  to  be  enlisted,  newspapers, 
TV,  radio,  veterans'  organizations,  ladles' 
clubs — the  whole  works  were  to  be  em- 
ployed, all  stops  pulled.  The  orders  came 
directly  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
himself.  This  could  well  be  the  military- 
Industrial  complex's  finest  hour — a  real 
triumph.  And  the  interesting  and  amaz- 
ing part  of  the  campaign  was  that  It 
was  to  proceed  even  though  the  question 
of  continued  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
was  presumably  under  scrutiny  and  re- 
view. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  some 
weeks  ago  with  much  fanfare  the  new 
Secretary  of  Defense,  our  old  friend  Mel 
Laird,  announced  he  was  going  to  make  a 
complete  review  of  the  Sentinel.  The 
Congress  and  the  country  thought  It  was 
to  be  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  reassess- 
ment, and  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
system  were  confident  that  such  a  review 
would  result  In  suspending  Its  further 
deployment.  But  It  Is  now  apparent  that 
no  such  review  was  planned  or  contem- 
plated and  that  In  fact  the  heralded  re- 
view will  be  no  review  at  all.  With  each 
passing  day  the  new  Secretary  makes 
statements  which  indicate  that  his  mind 
was  made  up  from  the  beginning,  that  he 
is  not  reappraising  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Sentinel  should  be 
deployed,  but  rather,  how  It  Is  to  be  de- 
ployed, that  he  never  intended  to  ques- 
tion the  worth  or  validity  of  Sentinel,  but 
only  to  find  a  deployment  of  the  missile 
sites  which  would  be  more  acceptable  to 


the  public  and  which  would  serve  to  abate 
the  rising  storm  of  public  protest. 

The  arguments  he  has  presented  add 
little  of  merit  to  the  Inadequate  Justifica- 
tion previously  advanced  for  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel.  In  great  measure  they 
serve  only  to  cloud  the  Issue,  for  he  has 
engaged  in  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  spurious  numbers  game.  In  which  he 
presents  comparative  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican military  expenditures  to  sustain  his 
position.  The  Russians,  he  says,  have 
.spent  $3.7  on  defensive  strategic  weapons 
for  every  dollar  we  have  spent  on  such 
systems.  In  the  area  of  offensive  strategic 
weapons,  they  are  outspending  us  $3  to 
$2. 

Assuming  that  what  he  says  is  true, 
one  is  tempted  to  reply.  "So  what?"  The 
real  question  is,  Are  their  military  ca- 
pabilities greater  than  ours  as  a  result? 
Is  our  national  security  in  jeopardy?  We 
are  not  engaged  in  a  spending  contest  as 
such  with  the  Soviet  Union,  except  inso- 
far as  spending  is  necessary  to  achieve 
our  goals.  It  surely  is  not  the  task  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  guarantee 
that  no  nation  spends  more  on  weaponry 
than  the  United  States.  Rather,  it  is  its 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  military 
security  of  the  Nation  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  manner. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  squander 
its  rubles  on  defensive  ABM  systems  that 
do  not  Increase  its  security,  then  let  the 
Soviet  Union  do  it.  But  we  are  certainly 
under  no  obligation  to  match  those  mis- 
takes— or  to  match  the  money  It  expends 
for  that  purpose. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  Russian 
expenditures,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
ABM  cannot  withstand  the  might  of  the 
U.S.  offensive  missile  capability.  That  is 
clearly  stated  In  hearing  after  hearing  by 
all  our  experts.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  why  proponents  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM  point  with  such  trepida- 
tion to  the  meager  effort  of  the  Russians 
in  building  their  Moscow  missile  sites, 
and  why  they  foster  the  illusion  that 
an  effective  ABM  system  is  presently 
possible. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  think  It  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  get  this  Into  the  Recoro.  I  am 
quoting  from  a  very  reliable  paper  in 
which  there  is  given  the  United  States 
said  Soviet  Intercontinental  strategic 
nuclear  forces,  and  I  shall  also  supply 
this  for  the  Record.  But,  briefly,  it  shows 
that  as  of  October  1968  we  have  1,054 
missiles  as  compcu-ed  to  the  Russians' 
900.  As  far  as  the  sea-launched  ballistic 
missiles  are  concerned  we  have  656  as 
compared  to  the  Russians'  75  or  80.  The 
total  intercontinental  missile  launchers 
are  1.710  on  our  side  and  about  980  on 
the  Russian  side.  Oiu:  bomber  force  con- 
sists of  646  to  155,  and  that  Is  the  top  of 
the  range.  We  have  a  total  force  load- 
ings, the  approximate  number  of  deliver- 
able warheads,  of  4,206  on  our  side  as  of 
October  1968  according  to  this  estimate 
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and  1.200  on  the  Russian  side.  It  is  over- 
whelming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  the  table  to  which  I  refer  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcoeo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 

TABLE  l.-UNITEO  STATES  VERSUS  SOVIET  INTERCONTI- 
NENTAL STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES 


1 

United 
States,!  - 
October 
1968 

U.S5.R. 

October       October 
1967           1968 

ICBM  launchers  >               .  . 

1,054 
656 

720 
30 

900 

SLBM  (Sea-launched  balllslic 
missiles)  launchers' 

75-80 

Total  Inlercontlnentll 
missile  launchers... 
Intercontinental  bombers'... 

1,710 
646 

750 
155 

975-980 
150-155 

Total  force  loadings, 
approximate  num- 
ber ol  deliverable 
warheads 

4.206 

1,000 

1,200 

I  The  size  ol  the  U.S.  strategic  force  has  not  changed  signifi- 
cantly since  mid-1967. 

:  Excludes  ICBM  test  range  launchers  which  could  have  some 
operational  capability  against  the  United  States.  The  Soviets 
also  have  medium  range  ballistic  missiles  (MRBM's)  and 
intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  (I  RBM's)  which  are  capable 
of  striking  Eurasian  targets. 

1  In  addition  to  the  SLBM's  on  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
the  Soviets  also  have  SLBM's  on  diesel-powered  submarines, 
whose  primary  targets  are  believed  to  be  strategic  land  targets 
in  Eurasia.  The  Soviets  also  have  submarine-launched  cruise 
missiles,  whose  primary  targets  are  believed  to  be  naval  and 
merchant  vessels.  .         .    _    ,  .     , 

•  In  addition  to  the  intercontinental  bombers,  the  Soviets  also 
have  a  force  of  medium  bomber/tankers  capable  of  striking 
Eurasian  targets. 

Source:  Department  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  "Approach  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1969-73";  program 
and  fiscal  year  1969  budget,  in  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
(90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
tor  1969,  hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
pL  I  (Feb  14,  1968),  p.  147.  Some  of  the  figures  are  based  on  a 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford,  Oct  25, 
1968:  (Sm  New  York  Times,  Oct  26, 1968.) 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  contribution  and 
I  was  going  to  address  myself  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  As  long  as 
we  are  making  comparisons  in  expendi- 
tures, the  latest  study  of  the  JJB.  Arms 
Control  Disarmament  Agency  on  world 
military  expenditures  is  very  revealing, 
because  it  reveals  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  outsprnd  Russia  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  But,  Interestingly 
enough.  It  also  has  a  colimin  labeled 
"Special  Education  Expenditures."  In 
going  down  that  colimin  we  find  that  the 
Soviets  expend  twice  the  amount  on  ed- 
ucation as  does  the  United  States.  I 
have  never  heard  a  word  said  that  we 
are  losing  the  special  education  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  this 
may  have  a  very  vital  bearing  upon  our 
defense  posture. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
the  only  safety  defense  against  missiles 
Is  likely  to  be  In  some  now  unknown  field 
such  as  the  field  of  education  or  the  ap- 
plication of  labor  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

I  suspect  that  the  amount  of  money 
In  scientific  education  has  a  great  bear- 


ing upon  how  soon  you  make  break- 
throughs. Therefore,  our  security,  even  in 
pure  power — which  is  the  type  of  de- 
fense generally  supported  in  this  body — 
could  be  substantially  harmed  by  our 
concentration  upon  military  weaponry. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  think  he  makes  a  very  positive 
contribution. 

Last  week  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  in 
being  and  under  construction  more 
ICBM's  than  we  do.  That  should  come  as 
no  great  surprise  to  anyone  who  has 
read  the  posture  statements  by  Secre- 
tary Clifford  and  Secretary  McNamara. 
But  in  the  context  in  which  Secretary 
Laird  made  the  statement,  one  would 
think  that  this  was  somehow  evidence 
that  we  were  falling  behind  in  the  missile 
race  and  that  we  had  better,  therefore, 
put  an  automatic  stamp  of  approval  on 
any  recommendation  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  fallacy  of  all  that  is  that  a  com- 
parison of  raw  numbers  of  ICBM's  ac- 
tually tells  almost  nothing  about  our 
strategic  position  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Most  of  the  Soviet  ICBM's  are  so 
primitive  as  to  be  unworthy  of  compari- 
son with  our  sophisticated,  solid-fueled 
Minutemen.  Moreover,  to  compare  num- 
bers of  ICBM's  without  reference  to  the 
overall  strategic  capabilities  of  both  sides 
is  misleading  in  the  extreme.  The  fact  is 
that  our  bomber  forces,  our  IRBM's 
around  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  especially  our 
submarine-launched  missiles  provide  us 
with  an  overall  strategic  advantage  over 
the  Soviet  Union  that  will  endure  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Our  own  defense  ex- 
perts have  testified  to  that  effect.  We 
must  certainly  exercise  vigilance  to  as- 
sure that  we  maintain  our  present  posi- 
tion. What  is  needed  for  that  task  is  a 
reasoned,  straightforward  evaluation  of 
our  defense  needs. 

What  is  not  needed,  and  cannot  be 
excused,  is  the  quoting  of  figures  out  of 
context  in  order  to  exert  political  lever- 
age for  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
that  has  so  many  technical,  strategic, 
and  political  liabilities  that  it  caimot  be 
promoted  on  its  own  merits  and  which 
does  not  contribute  significantly  to  our 
national  seciurlty. 

The  Sentinel  system  will  not  add  sig- 
nificantly to  our  national  security.  It  will 
not  protect  against  a  sophisticated  Rus- 
sian nuclear  missile  threat,  or  for  that 
matter,  a  sophisticated  Red  Chinese  mis- 
sile threat.  Our  national  security  still 
rests  upon  our  offensive  power.  As  Dr. 
John  Foster.  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  stated  in  last  year's 
appropriations  hearings: 

The  cornerstone  objective  of  our  strategic 
forces  remains  assured  destruction,  to  deter 
a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  we  rely 
upon  a  conservatively  calculated  secure  abil- 
ity to  retaliate  and  destroy  the  society  of 
any  attacker  under  any  circumstances. 

And  he  points  out  in  the  same  testi- 
mony that  the  Soviet  ABM  deployment 
does  not  affect  our  assured  destruction 
capability  of  strategic  targets  in  their 
country.  Including  Moscow. 


By  the  same  token,  our  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system  would  not 
deny  the  Soviet  assured  capability  to  de- 
stroy the  United  States  as  a  functioning 
society.  As  long  as  both  sides  maintain  an 
assured  destruction  capability,  as  they 
are  doing,  any  discussion  of  damage  limi- 
tation Is  quite  meaningless.  In  an  over- 
kill situation  such  as  that  which  charac- 
terizes the  strategic  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  ABM  system  at  the  present 
state  of  the  art  confers  virtually  no  ad- 
vantages to  either  nation.  The  future 
may  bring  an  ABM  worthy  of  deploy- 
ment, but  that  is  for  the  future.  The  Sen- 
tinel is  not  that  system. 

The  rationale  for  the  system  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  protection  it  would  offer 
from  a  primitive  Red  Chinese  attack.  No 
one  has  explained,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the 
same  awesome  power  to  retaliate  which 
is  designed  to  keep  all  our  enemies  at  bay 
is  not  applicable  to  deter  the  Red  Chi- 
nese from  attacking  us. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond to  the  question:  Supposing  that 
the  Russians  agreed  to  negotiate,  would 
we  continue  to  have  a  Chinese  thin  mis- 
sile defense  system? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  hope  that  the 
negotiations  would  proceed,  and  I  would 
be  afraid  that  the  Sentinel  system  would 
be  a  deterrent  to  it  because  imder  the 
discussions  that  I  have  had  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  with  others,  they  state  that  the 
so-called  thin  system  is  the  underlying 
layer  for  a  much  larger  system  which  is 
really  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  But  my  point  is  that 
even  in  the  negotiation  theory  this  is 
an  expendable  system,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  think  so;  yes.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  believe  the  point  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California  is 
significant  as  revealing  in  part  the  incon- 
sistency with  regard  to  the  justification 
for  this  system.  We  cannot  simultaneous- 
ly argue  that  we  need  the  protection  as 
against  the  Chinese,  and  then  hope  to 
bargain  it  away  with  the  Russians. 

But.  there  is  an  even  more  serious  ob- 
jection to  this  Chinese  idea,  because  we 
are  argxiing  that  a  thin  system  will  deter 
the  Chinese  threat,  at  least  when  they 
have  30  such  weapons,  but  we  agree  It 
will  not  deter  such  a  threat  when  they 
get  to  the  point  of  having  100  or  200— or 
whatever  the  magio  number  Is. 

So  we  are  caught  in  the  position  of 
denying  the  effectiveness  of  the  deterrent, 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  so  well 
stated,  or  sasring  that  because  it  Is  not 
the  deterrent  for  the  end  effect,  we  need 
this  for  a  period  of  i  years  until  we  get 
beyond  that  point  and  then  the  deterrent 
will  not  be  there. 
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The  whole  thhjg  is  eompletely  ridicu- 
lous and  Is.  of  course,  founded  or  Justified 
on  the  theory  that  the  Chinese  are  Irra- 
tional and  that  they  would  not  object  to 
having  their  country  totally  destroyed  in 
order  to  send  over  two  or  three  missiles 
to  knock  out  some  of  our  cities. 

The  Chinese  are  not  quite  that  irra- 
tional. If  they  were,  then  they  would  have 
attacked  Formosa,  for  example,  because 
I  doubt  If  we  would  retaliate  with  a  nu- 
clear attack  for  an  attack  on  Formosa — 
even  though  It  would  be  a  highly  irra- 
tional action. 

But  the  point  is,  the  Chinese  have  not 
taken  any  actions  that  were  this  irra- 
tional, at  least  in  the  field  of  their  own 
defense.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  they 
are  going  to  deviate  from  that  practice 
for  a  period  of  2  or  3  years — in  which 
time  we  will  possibly  have  a  system  which 
might  deter  that  Irrational  tactic. 

Bdr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  ts  completely  naive  to 
suspec^t.  Piat.  The  Chinese  have  shown 
already  that  they  have  a  great  capability 
because  they  have  already  exploded  a 
hydrogen  bomb.  I  think  it  is  completely 
naive  to  expect  Red  China  to  develop 
a  system  so  primitive  knowing  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  this  Sentinel  ABM 
system  with  the  capability  of  thwarting 
a  simple  attack.  They  would  know  too 
that  in  the  event  they  were  to  launch  a 
missile  attack  on  the  United  States,  the 
retaliation  would  be  awesome  and  terrible 
in  its  intensity  from  planes  and  from 
submarines  ranging  near  their  shores  and 
from  missile  bases  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  understand  this  irrationality 
argument  at  alL 

Mr.  NSDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  those  Members  who  orga- 
nized tills  debate  today  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject 

I  think  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
discussion  we  are  really  reaching  the 
crucial  assumption  upon  which  the  ABM 
system  is  based  and  the  rationale  for  it; 
namely,  the  irrationality  of  the  Chinese. 

I  do  not  know  what  makes  anybody 
a.isume  that  the  Chinese  are  going  to  be 
willing  to  have  their  nation  obliterated 
ir.  exchange  for  dropping  a  few  missiles 
on  the  United  States. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assimie  ttiat  their 
threat  is  going  to  continue  upsophistl- 
cated — and  for  how  long  is  this  lack  of 
sophistication  going  to  continue?  I 
think  as  soon  as  we  deploy  a  thin  system 
which  has  the  capability  of  knocking 
down  unsophisticated  Chinese  missiles, 
the  Chinese  are  not  going  to  proceed  in 
constructing  and  developing  an  imso- 
phlstlcated  missile  system.  They  are  go- 
ing Immediately  to  devote  their  resources 
to  have  something  that  is  going  to  be  able 
to  meet  this  tiling  and  they  are  not  going 
to  be  building  clay  pigeons  for  us  to 
knock  down  with  our  ABM  and  thereby 
render  our  ABM  system  totally  obsolete 
at  its  inception. 

Our  President  Is  tn  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  and  talking  of  a  possible 
discussion  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
looking  forward  to  consulting  with  our 


allies  in  Europe — as  he  indicated  in  his 
inaugural  address — in  order  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  arms.  I  am  certain  it  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  topics  that  Is  going  to 
be  ftlsriimed  at  these  discussions. 

Then,  too,  I  would  like  to  see  some 
elTort  brought  forth,  rather  than  the 
deplosrment  of  the  ABM,  which  may  well 
undermine  all  thes»  discussions  before 
they  begin. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  contribution. 

Why  must  we  build  an  admittedly  in- 
adequate defensive  system  to  protect  us 
against  a  prospective  primitive  missile 
threat  when  we  are  willing  to  accept  our 
offensive  strength  as  suitable  to  deter 
the  Soviets  who  have  an  enormously 
powerful  missile  threat? 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  those  who 
favor  the  Sentinel  acknowledge  that  the 
anti-Chinese  rationale  is  at  best  a  weak 
reed,  and  say,  knowingly,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  really  directed  against  the  Soviets. 
President  Nixon  has  declared  that  it 
would  be  a  part  of  our  overall  defense 
posture  which  would  include  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  this  is  true,  we  are  talking  not 
atMUt  the  $5  billion  thin  system,  but  a 
thick  system  the  cost  of  wiilch  will  ex- 
ceed $50  billion. 

It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  vast  ex- 
penditure would  be  undertaken  for  an 
untested  system.  A  thick  system,  then, 
would  require  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
we  conduct  an  extensive  testing  program 
to  see  if  the  system  would  work.  In  turn 
this  might  very  well  bring  pressiire  to 
suspend  the  nuclear  test  ban  now  in 
being  until  the  ABM  tests  were  con- 
cluded, at  least.  The  international  politi- 
cal fsdlout  of  such  a  move  would  cast 
serious  doubts  throughout  the  world  on 
our  good  faith  in  seeking  to  bring  the 
nuclear  arms  race  under  controL 

It  Is  also  generally  accepted  that  a 
thick  system,  with  batteries  of  terminal 
defense  missiles  at  all  of  our  major  cities, 
would  only  make  sense  if  it  were  accom- 
panied by  an  extensive  air  raid  shelter 
program.  As  Secretary  McNamara 
pointed  out,  an  ABM  system  without  a 
shelter  program  will  lose  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  its  effectiveness.  Without  such  a 
shelter  program  the  nuclear  detonation 
of  our  own  defensive  missiles  would 
threaten  the  city  below  with  blast  effects 
and  fallout.  The  costs  of  a  shelter  pro- 
gram are  astronomical.  When  such  a  sys- 
tem was  suggested  in  the  early  608,  the 
American  people  made  it  clear  they 
wanted  no  part  of  it.  The  ABM  system 
must  Inevitably  bring  with  it  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  need  for  such  shelters. 

Moreover,  the  deployment  of  a  heavy 
sys'em,  or  the  Sentinel  system  for  that 
matter,  would  mean  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  all  across  the  Nation. 
While  the  chances  of  an  accidental 
disaster  are  admittedly  extremely  slim, 
they  will  increase  with  every  warhead 
tliat  Is  stationed  near  population  centers. 
Deployment  of  a  thick  sliield  would  mean 
that  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads 
would  be  installed  around  the  perimeters 
of  our  Nation's  cities.  As  it  is.  the  Sen- 
tinel system  would  locate  large  yield 
nuclear  warheads  around  15  to  20  major 
cities,  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
Boston. 


What  we  are  faced  with.  If  the  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem is  approved,  is  the  possibility  that 
within  the  next  several  years  the  United 
States  will  become  a  nation  of  cities 
whose  undersides  are  honeycoml)ed  with 
shelters  and  whose  perimeters  are  dotted 
with  nuclear  installations.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  ABM  have  scarcely  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  this  question.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  further  pollution  of 
our  physical  and  psychological  environ- 
ment as  the  price  for  deploying  a  system 
as  faulty  as  the  ABM.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  money  could  be  l>etter  spent  rebuild- 
ing the  slimis,  rather  than  building 
shelters  underneath  them  and  surroimd- 
ing  them  with  nuclear  hardware.  I  am 
not  saying  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  the 
Sentinel  system,  the  thick  shield  and  the 
shelter  program  are  inevitable,  but  they 
would  certainly  be  much  more  likely.  The 
ftrst  step  will  have  been  taken — the  ma- 
jor step.  We  ought  not  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  one  without  understanding  the 
implications  of  the  other. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  must 
examine  the  implications  of  the  Sentinel 
system  on  the  strategic  arms  race.  The 
dynamics  of  the  arms  race  are  very  com- 
plicated, and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  with 
much  accuracy  what  would  happen  if  we 
went  ahead  with  the  ABM.  But  if  his- 
tory is  any  guide  at  all,  it  seems  likely 
that  our  construction  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem would  signal  the  beginning  of  a  new 
round  in  the  arms  race  and  have  a  de- 
stabilizing effect  on  the  existing  nuclear 
balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  true  that  our  na- 
tional security  requires  a  posture  of  mili- 
tary strength,  but  we  must  realize  that 
sophisticated  scientific  technology  and 
unbridled  weapons  exploitation  has  made 
war  a  threat  to  the  very  existence  of  man 
on  this  earth.  This  is  a  time  for  restraint 
and  for  concern  for  future  generations, 
for  deescalation  rather  than  destructive 
buildups.  The  Sentinel  ABM  deployment 
will  not  contribute  to  greater  under- 
standing and  peace.  It  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
want  to  call  his  attention  to  something 
that  he  knows  well.  I  asked  a  speaker 
who  was  representing  the  Army  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "essentially  nil." 
The  closest  I  came  to  an  answer  was  that 
It  is  some  new  mathematical  term  more 
than  a  zero  but  less  than  infinity  and 
cannot  be  defined  any  closer.  It  strikes 
me  that  when  the  assurance  that  the 
military  have  about  the  term  "essentially 
nil"  is  transposed  into  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Sentinel  system,  according  to  Mr. 
Acheson  and  some  of  the  other  experts, 
in  effect,  I  worry  that  "essentially  nil" 
may  mean  a  lot  more  than  zero  even 
though,  in  fact,  it  may  be  less  than 
infinity. 

I  am  struck,  when  I  read  some  of  the 
figures  and  when  they  talk  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system  and  the  as- 
stirance  that  they  have  about  It  being 
safe,   that   they   are  sort  of  like  the 
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prognoetlcator  who  said  he  was  95  per- 
cent right  12  percent  of  the  time. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  brough  forth  this  concern  about  the 
safety  of  the  system. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
contribution  to  this  delate.  I  remember 
particularly  the  previous  work  he  has 
done  in  connection  with  the  hearings 
concerning  the  Clilcago  site.  I  recall  the 
discussion  in  those  hearings  with  regard 
to  the  safety  factor. 

I  would  like  to  say  further,  on  the 
safet.v  factor,  I  know  of  no  way  of  con- 
tradicting the  fact  that  the  safety  of  a 
deployed  nuclear  system  is  going  to  de- 
pend directly  or  even  aritlimetically  or 
geometrically  on  the  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  that  are  deployed.  What  we  are 
talking  about  with  this  defense  system 
is  deployment  of  at  least  another  1,000 
nuclear  warheads  and  probably  the  de- 
ployment of  equal  numbers  by  our  oppo- 
nents to  coimteract  the  ones  we  deploy, 
so  the  total  population  of  nuclear  war- 
heads in  the  world  is  going  up  by  a  fac- 
tor of  3  or  4,  and  the  danger  of  nuclear 
action  is  probably  going  to  increase  by 
the  square  of  that,  so  even  if  this  danger 
of  accident  is  "essentially  nil,"  when  we 
are  flnislied  with  this  deployment  it  is 
going  to  be  probably  10  times  essentially 
nil  and  maybe  more  than  that. 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  in- 
clude the  following  material  in  connec- 
tion  with   the   subject   of   my   specisJ 
order : 
Statement    bt    REPIlESE^r^ATrvE    Sidnet    R. 

Tates,  Democrat  or  Illinois,  at  a  Public 

Hearino  on  thb  Sentinxl  Anti-Ballistic- 

MissiLE   Ststeii,    The   Federal   Builoinc, 

Chicago,  Januakt  IS,  1969 

I  am  grateful  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
CUSord  for  bis  cooperation  In  making  pos- 
sible this  public  hearing  today,  and  to  Colonel 
Robert  C.  Marshall  and  his  associates  for 
coming  bere  to  answer  questions  about  the 
proposed  Sentmel  ABM  site  near  Llbertyvllle. 
The  matter  under  consideration  Is  a  most 
Important  one.  Public  officials  In  this  area 
and  a  great  many  people  are  concerned  with 
the  prospects  and  the  risks  of  having  to  live 
and  raise  their  families  close  to  high-yield 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  I  have  opposed  the  Sentinel  antlbalUstic 
missile  system  for  some  time  now  and  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  it.  In  my  Judgment  the 
proposed  system  is  of  such  questionable  use- 
fulness that  its  deployment  at  tbis  time 
would  constitute  an  unfortunate  waste  of 
vitally  needed  resources.  Moreover,  this  initial 
step  could  signal  ttie  beginning  of  a  new 
round  in  the  arms  race  that  would  have 
serious  consequences  for  our  economy,  the 
domestic  climate  of  our  country,  and  our 
national  security.  The  missile  site  question 
I  raise  here  today  is  only  one  of  several  ob- 
jections I  have  to  the  deployment  of  the 
system  at  this  time,  but  it  is  the  question 
under  Immediate  consideration. 

While  only  a  ooroll&ry  to  the  larger  ques- 
tions involved  in  missile  defense.  It  is  an 
Important   corollary.  The  possibility  of  an 
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accidental  nuclear  disaster  though  quite  re- 
mote is  nevertheless  real  and  must  be  taken 
into  accoiuU  before  these  sites  are  Installed 
around  the  perimeters  of  the  nation's  cities, 
raising  the  possibility  that  the  cure  is  worse 
tban  the  disease.  There  are  many  questions 
which  should  be  answered  in  order  that  the 
public  may  know  wiiat  is  involved  In  the 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system. 

I  have  been  urging  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  agree  to  this  public  meeting  since 
last  November  when  I  learned  to  my  great 
surprise  that  the  Army  was  going  to  select  a 
suburb  near  Chicago  to  build  a  Sentinel  ABM 
site.  This  was  contrary  to  what  the  Congress 
had  been  told.  In  the  words  of  Congressman 
Slkes  of  Florida,  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
ABM  appropriations  bill,  "such  installations 
would  be  away  from  centers  of  population." 

The  Army  contends  that  It  had  announced 
In  November,  1967,  that  Chicago  would  be 
selected.  Nothing  could  be  more  indefinite 
than  the  Army's  announcement.  Let  me  read 
it.  It  says: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  today  iden- 
tified the  first  ten  geographical  areas  to  be 
surveyed  as  possible  site  locations  for  the 
Sentinel  system,  the  Communist-Chinese 
crlented  anti-ballistic  missile  system  recently 
approved  for  deployment.  .  .  ." 

"The  potential  areas  which  will  be  studied 
now  are  among  those  which  will  probably 
provide  optimum  locations  for  the  area-de- 
fense weapons  and  their  radars.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  those  areas  are  not  final 
choices  and  that  this  list  Is  not  complete. 
In  some  cases,  even  the  preliminary  poten- 
tial areas  have  not  yet  been  determined." 

However,  I  think  the  point  is  unimportant, 
for  even  had  the  announcement  been  spe- 
cific and  precise,  it  was  superseded  by  what 
happened  in  the  Congress  subsequently.  Con- 
gressman Slkes'  statement  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees" hearings  both  clearly  indicate  Spartan 
missile  sites  need  not  be  constructed  near 
our  great  cities. 

My  view  was  reinforced  a  week  ago  Friday 
when  I  spoke  to  Congressman  Slkes  in  the 
House.  He  said  again  there  was  no  need  to 
place  a  Spartan  site  near  centers  of  popu- 
lation, and  that  he  intended  to  look  Into  the 
matter.  This  he  has  done.  Last  Friday  I  was 
called  and  asked  to  testify  on  this  matter 
before  his  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations next  Wednesday  morning  In  Wash- 
ington, which  I  will  do. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  look  Into  this  question,  too,  later  this 
month  or  in  February. 

I  think  that  many  members  of  Congress 
might  well  have  come  to  another  conclusion 
had  they  been  told  the  Sentinel  missile  sites 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  threshold  of  the 
most  populated  areas  in  this  country.  That 
is  why  I  have  Invited  all  members  of  Con- 
gress and  elected  local  officials  from  this  area 
to  this  meeting,  for  this  Is  not  a  question 
only  for  the  csngressman  In  whose  district 
the  installation  is  to  be  made.  The  possi- 
bility of  an  Inadvertent  explosion  of  the  nu- 
clear warhead  of  the  Spartan  missile  either 
in  or  above  Its  silo  affects  all  our  districts. 

The  Army  argues  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
explosion  at  the  site.  Lieutenant  General  Al- 
fred Starbird.  who  is  the  head  of  Sentinel 
Systems  Command,  stated  categorically  at  a 
meeting  In  Waukegan  a  few  weeks  ago, 
"There  cannot  be  an  accidental  nuclear  ex- 
plosion." In  this.  General  Starbird  departed 
from  the  position  previously  taken  by  the 
Army,  for  in  the  non-classified  materials 
being  distributed  for  public  consumption  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  question  is 
asked,  "What  are  the  safety  implications  of 
living  In  an  area  where  nuclear  weapons  are 
stored?" 

The  response  given  Is:  "TJJB.  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  designed  with  a  series  of  safety 
devices  so  that  the  likelihood  of  any  nuclear 


yield  in  case  of  an  accident  is  essentially  nil." 
I  repeat,  "essentially  nil."  General  Starblrd's 
statement  is  absolute.  The  D.O.D.  is  not  will- 
ing to  go  that  far.  The  chance  of  accident,  it 
says,  is  most  remote,  but  it  Is  not  Impossible. 

In  order  to  substantiate  its  claim  that  an 
accidental  nuclear  detonation  could  not  oc- 
cur at  one  of  the  Sentinel  sites,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  cites  20  years  of  accident- 
free  handling  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  agree 
that  so  far  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
built  a  record  in  handling  nuclear  weapons 
that  we  can  all  admire.  But  I  do  not  think 
It  makes  sense  to  suggest,  as  they  do,  that 
since  there  has  never  been  an  accidental 
detonation  there  can  never  be  one. 

General  Starblrd's  statement  is  also  at 
odds  with  the  handbook  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  published  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  1962.  In  Ap- 
pendix A,  it  states: 

"Nuclear  weapons  are  designed  with  great 
care  to  explode  only  when  deliberately  armed 
and  fired.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  always  a  pos- 
sibility that,  as  a  result  of  accidental  circum- 
stances, an  explosion  will  take  place  Inad- 
vertently. Although  all  conceivable  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  them,  such  acci- 
dents might  occur  In  areas  where  the  weapons 
are  assembled  and  stored,  during  the  course 
of  loading  and  transportation  on  the  ground, 
or  when  actuaUy  In  the  delivery  vehicle,  e.g., 
an  airplane  or  a  missile." 

There  have  already  been  a  considerable 
number  of  accidents  involving  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  crashes  at  Palomares,  Spain,  and 
Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  come  readily 
to  mind.  Of  the  Qoldsboro  Incident  Ralph 
Lapp,  a  nuclear  scientist,  says  In  his  book. 
Kill  and  Overkill,  that  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  Air  Force  experts  found  that  five 
of  the  six  safety  interlocks  had  been  trig- 
gered by  the  fall. 

When  he  was  asked  at  the  Waukegan 
meeting  about  Lapp's  statement  that  all  but 
one  of  the  safety  devices  on  the  bomb  which 
fell  at  Goldsboro  had  been  triggered.  Gen- 
eral Starbird  took  Issue  with  the  statement. 
I  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to 
check  the  matter  further,  so  I  asked  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  ob- 
tain an  authoritative  answer.  The  Air  Force 
gave  me  this  answer:  that  instead  of  only 
one  safety  device  remaining  intact,  two  re- 
mained untriggered. 

The  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem is  justified  In  part  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  catch  accidentally  launched  ICBM 
missiles  from  other  countries.  If  an  ICBM 
can  be  accidentally  launched,  why  cannot 
a  Spartan   be  accidentally   launched? 

If  a  Spartan  missile  can  be  launched  ac- 
cidentally, what  happens  to  Its  megaton 
range  nuclear  warhead?  Is  there  any  pos- 
sibiUty  that  It  will  be  exploded  In  the  at- 
mosphere rather  than  in  the  target  area 
above  the  atmosphere?  Is  It  possible  for  a 
Spartan  missile  located  at  a  site  In  a  south- 
ern state  to  re-enter  the  atmosphere  and 
threaten  northern  populations? 

I  realize  that  a  mechanically  perfect  Spar- 
tan will  not  explode  until  it  is  above  the 
atmosphere  where  its  nuclear  yield  will 
do  no  damage  to  this  earth  or  its  people. 
But  we  are  talking  about  a  less  than  per- 
fect Spartan  missile  which  through  mechan- 
ical or  human  failure  has  been  launched. 
Can  Its  nuclear  mechanism  arm  Itself  pre- 
maturely and  explode  its  nuclear  charge 
before  it  leaves  the  atmosphere? 

The  point  is  that  the  safety  devices  are 
not  Infallible — the  fact  that  weapons  are 
designed  not  to  malfunction  does  not  mean 
that  they  cannot.  Nuclear  accidents  have 
been  occurring  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
one  per  year  since  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
age  more  than  20  yeaic  ago.  As  weapons  pro- 
liferate tliroughout  our  states,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  Incidence  of  accidents  to  Increase. 

The  possibility  of  an  accident  at  the  mis- 
sile site  cannot  be  discounted.  Let  me  read 
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to  you  from  a  WMhlncton  Post  itory  of  Umj 
33.  1058.  dcKrtblng  an  kcddenUl  mlMlle 
launch  tb»t  occurred  tn  lAddlatown.  VJ.: 

"Klgbt  powerful  AJaz  mUdlea"  report*  the 
Poet  "exploded  at  a  New  Jersey  Nike  launch- 
ing baae  today,  killing  nine  men.  injuring 
three  and  thowerlng  34  live  but  non-atomle 
warheads  over  a  wide  area. 

"A  tenth  man  waa  mlaalng  and  presumed 
dead. 

"The  Army  said  one  of  the  mlaaUes  went 
off  at  about  1:30  pjn.  while  a  crew  of  five 
dTlllan  technicians  and  alx  army  personnel 
waa  Installing  a  new  type  of  arming  mecha- 
nism to  Insure  greater  accuracy.  Pour  mln- 
Titea  later,  seven  other  missiles  on  the 
launching  pad  blew  up  at  once  with  an 
•arthahaklng  roar  that  oould  be  heard  ten 
miles  away.  Windows  were  shattered  within 
a  one-mile  radius. 

"Army  demolition  crews  scoured  the  coun- 
tryside for  the  34  warheads  that  were  sent 
hurtling  over  the  area." 

Portunately  the  accident  waa  non-nuclear, 
but  I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Mayor  of 
Mlddletown  Is  relevant  He  said.  "The  Army 
assured  me  nothing  like  this  would  ever 
-  happen.  Now  we  have  missiles  flying  all  over 
the  place,  landing  on  schools,  In  the  streets 
and  on  our  houses.  The  Army  assured  me 
that  their  things  were  not  armed  and  never 
would  be  fired  unless  there  was  an  enemy 
attack. ' 

I  have  great  respect  for  General  Star- 
bird  a*  a  distinguished  and  able  officer  But 
despite  the  best  Intentions  and  assiirances 
of  able  generals  and  despite  their  extensive 
and  Intensive  precautionary  measures  with 
men  and  materials,  accidents  have  oc- 
curred— and  they  will  continue  to  happen. 
Mechanical  equipment  breaks  down  and 
men  are  not  Infallible  One  has  only  to  read 
the  article  by  Dr.  Paul  Eggertaen  In  the  Au- 
gust Issue  of  Psychiatry  Magazine  entitled 
"The  Dilemma  of  Human  Reliability"  to  ap- 
preciate the  Incredible  difficulties  facing  the 
leaders  of  our  military  forces  In  seeking  to 
eradicate  human  failure  In  dealing  with  the 
complicated  weapons  used  In  today's  armed 

Dr.  VBertsen  tells  of  the  work  of  the  hu- 
man resources  committee  of  which  he  was 
a  member  and  of  the  task  given  it  by  the 
VJB.  high  command.  "Our  bombs,"  read  his 
Maignment,  "are  Increasingly  numerous, 
they  are  deployed  widely  because  of  the  cold 
war,  and  they  have  quick  reaction  times  be- 
caiue  of  the  short  warning  times  that  ob- 
tain In  the  cold  war.  We  begin  to  perceive 
they  may  not  always  be  In  safe  hands.  You 
know  about  people.  How  can  we  make  sure 
that  only  'safe'  people  get  control  of  weap- 
ons?" 

The  discussion  ended,  says  Dr.  Eggertsen. 
In  the  committee's  answer  that  neither  this 
nor  any  other  group  could  Insure  that  only 
'safe'  people  could  deal  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Prom  all  this  the  conclusion  seems  obvious 
that  If  It  Is  possible  to  place  nuclear  mis- 
sile sites  away  from  centers  of  population 
without  unduly  diminishing  whatever  ef- 
fectiveness the  Spartan  missile  may  have. 
In  the  interest  of  public  safety  that  ought 
to  be  done.  In  this  Instance,  distance  from 
the  city  Is  important. 

Particularly  Is  this  true  when  the  public 
la  required  to  live  with  a  defense  of  such 
Umlted  capability  as  the  Sentinel.  It  Is  one 
thing  for  our  people  to  have  to  live  with  nu- 
clear weapons  that  are  part  of  a  defense  sys- 
tem that  provides  maximum  protection.  It 
Is  quite  another  thing  to  ask  them  to  assume 
such  risks  for  a  system  which  will  not  pro- 
tect against  the  Soviet  missile  threat,  which 
will  not  protect  against  nuclear  warheads 
fired  from  enemy  planes  or  submarines,  which 
win  not  protect  against  a  Red  Chinese  threat 
If  It  carries  a  missile  which  Is  not  quite  primi- 
tive In  effectiveness. 

Does  It  not  seem  naive  to  expect  the  Com- 


munist Chinese  to  develop  and  attack  the 
United  States  with  a  missile  system  so  un- 
sophisticated that  It  could  be  thwarted  by  the 
Sentinel  system,  especially  when  the  Chinese 
would  know  that  our  retaliation  would  be 
swift,  certain  and  utterly  devastating  from 
nuclear  warheads  fired  from  bombers  and 
submarines  ranging  near  China's  shores  and 
from  missile  bases  tn  this  country? 

I  have  voted  for  ABM  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  over  the  years  because  I  believe 
that  as  long  as  nuclear  weapons  exist  In  other 
countries,  we  have  no  choice  except  to  de- 
velop the  best  antimissile  defense  we  can. 
But  as  yet.  the  Sentinel  system  should  not 
be  leaving  the  drawing  board  and  the  labora- 
tory. Aa  former  Secretary  of  Defense  BIc- 
Namara  said  to  Congress:  "None  of  the  ABM 
systems  at  the  present  or  foreseeable  state 
of  the  art  would  provide  an  impenetrable 
shield  over  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Let  me 
make  It  clear  that  the  cost  In  Itself  is  not 
the  problem;  the  penetrability  of  the  shield 
Is  the  problem." 

There  is  a  time  for  research  and  there  Is  a 
time  for  deployment.  The  first  stage  must  be 
completed  before  the  second  Is  undertaken. 
As  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  states  It  so  well  in  his 
article  in  the  March  Issue  of  the  Sclentlflo 
American : 

".  .  .  One  must  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  possibility  of  development  and  the  de- 
velopment Itself,  and  similarly  between  de- 
velopment and  actual  operation.  One  must 
refrain  from  attributing  to  a  specific  defense 
system,  such  as  Sentinel,  those  capabilities 
that  might  be  obtained  by  further  develop- 
ment of  a  different  system." 

It  follows  that  the  Sentinel  light  ABM  sys- 
tem, to  be  built  now  and  to  be  operational  tn 
the  early  1970°s  against  a  possible  Chinese 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  threat,  will 
have  to  reckon  with  a  missile  force  unlike 
either  the  Russian  or  the  American  force, 
both  of  which  were,  after  all.  built  when 
there  was  no  balllstlc-mlsslle  defense.  The 
Chinese  will  probably  build  even  their  first 
operational  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
so  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  penetrate. 
Moreover,  we  believe  it  Is  well  within  China's 
capabilities  to  do  a  good  job  at  this  without 
Intensive  testing  or  tremendous  sacrifice  tn 
payload. 

One  remembers  the  recommendation  of  the 
Army  In  1959  to  deploy  the  Nlke-Zeus  ABM 
system,  which  was  a  predecessor  to  the  Sen- 
tinel. President  Elsenhower  turned  down  the 
Army's  request.  Had  he  complied  with  the 
Army's  recommendation  and  Nlke-Zeus  de- 
ployed at  an  estimated  cost  of  tl4  billion.  In 
the  words  of  former  Undersecretary  of  De- 
fense Cyrus  Vance:  "It  would  have  had  to  be 
torn  out  and  replaced  almost  before  It  had 
become  operational." 

Yet.  "the  illusion  is  being  nourished. "  saya 
Dr.  Bethe.  "that  an  effective  system  against 
ballistic  missiles  Is  possible."  And  the  Army 
Is  contributing  to  that  Illusion.  Many  peo- 
ple— I  ahould  say  most  people — believe  the 
Sentinel  system  is  a  sure  defense  against  all 
Incoming  enemy  missiles.  They  do  not  receive 
full  Information  about  it.  For  this  hearing 
the  propaganda  machine  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  busy.  Friday's  Chicago  Dailjf 
Sews  showed  drawings  obviously  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  de- 
scriptive material  says:  "These  drawings, 
based  on  a  conference  with  Army  officials, 
show  how  Sentinel  missiles  would  be 
launched  and  guided  and  how  they  would 
stop  enemy  missiles." 

To  the  average  reader,  this  is  a  picture  of 
a  fool-proof  defense.  How  could  anyone.  It 
suggests,  be  opposed  to  this  scientific  marvel 
which  renders  us  impervious  to  enemy  mis- 
sile attack?  The  average  reader  would  not 
know  that  enemy  missile  attacks  do  not 
come  from  individually  lobbed  firings,  but  In 
a  salvo.  The  Sentinel  would  be  Inundated  In 
a  true  attack.  Should  not  the  public  know 
thU? 


Prom  the  Army's  standard  presentation  we 
learn  that  In  1963  tn  a  test  at  Kwajalein 
atoll  a  Nlke-X  mtaslle  Intercepted  one  of  our 
ICBM's  launched  from  our  west  coast.  There- 
after, It  continues,  various  major  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  radar  and  inter- 
ceptors available  so  that  those  components 
when  fitted  together  Into  a  system  could 
meet  a  sizable  number  of  attackers. 

How  many  attackers  can  it  meet?  I  realize 
I  am  nearlng  the  realm  of  classified  material 
and  I  would  not  want  such  data  made  pub- 
lic. But  the  department's  own  experts  con- 
cede that  It  could  not  withstand  a  Soviet 
attack.  What  Is  its  capability?  How  much  can 
the  public  be  told? 

Will  the  Spartan  Installation  proposed  (or 
UbertyvlUe  protect  Chicago  from  a  mlssUe 
attack  If  the  attacker  uses  decoys? 

Will  that  Spartan  Installation  protect  Chi- 
cago If  the  attacker  creates  a  Beta-patch 
blackout? 

The  specter  of  nuclear  accidents  remains. 
Each  new  ABM  site  will  Increase  the  chances 
for  a  nuclear  accident.  Those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent constituencies  close  to  missile  em- 
placements have  a  responsibility  ^o  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  will- 
ing to  vote  to  take  the  risks  implicit  in  this 
deployment.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to 
jeopardize  the  well-being  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  the  Chicago  area  for  the  sake  oi  a 
system  so  questionable  as  the  Sentinel  ABM. 

The  citizens  of  the  Chicago  area  are  con- 
cerned, especially  those  who  live  near  the 
Llbertyvllle  site.  I  receive  mall  and  phone 
calls  In  my  office  dally  from  concerned  citi- 
zens who  want  no  part  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. Numbers  of  people  and  groups  wanted 
to  give  statements  at  thla  hearing  today.  I 
told  them  time  did  not  permit  It  because  of 
the  great  number  of  requests. 

I  have  tried  to  cover  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  troubled  me  and  the  many  people 
who  have  written  to  me.  I  don't  envy  the 
Army  its  task.  The  threat  of  enemy  weaponry 
is  serious  enough  without  introducing  into 
the  picture  new  anxieties  concerning  our  own 
weapons.  I  do  it  reluctantly  and  only  because 
I  consider  the  decision  we  face  with  the 
Sentinel  system  and  the  location  of  its  sites 
BO  serious.  I  hope  and  pray  the  decision  we 
reach  may  be  the  right  one. 

«Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  mj'  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  In  opposing  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  antl-ballistic-missile  system. 
While  the  question  has  been  dramatically 
debated  by  both  the  pro(>onents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  ABM,  I  think  we 
would  do  well  to  consider  not  only  the 
technical  arguments  that  can  be  made 
against  the  system,  but  also  the  argu- 
ments which  focus  on  that  subtle  and 
neglected  position  that  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  would  tend  not  to  sta- 
bilize the  situation  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  rather  to  heighten  the 
instability  of  an  already  dangerous 
situation. 

It  is  often  said  that  an  ABM  would  not 
up.set  the  balance  of  terror  because  it 
would  simply  strengthen  our  ability  to 
absorb  a  flret  strike  and  still  be  able  to 
inflict  unacceptable  losses  upon  the  So- 
viet Union.  However,  this  argument  is 
generally  based  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Soviets  wUl  not  build  up  their  offen- 
sive might  in  response  to  the  deployment 
of  the  ABM.  I  believe  this  supposition  to 
be  wholly  unrealistic  and  dangerous. 
The  Soviets  are  as  interested  in  main- 
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taining  an  assured  destruction  capabil- 
ity as  we  are.  If  we  deploy  our  ABM. 
the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to  up- 
grade their  offensive  forces  to  the  point 
that  they  oan  cope  with  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated and  accurate  ABM  system.  In 
short,  the  Soviets  must  plan  their  of- 
fensive forces  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  be  able  to  overcome  a  95-percent 
effective  ABM  system  if  they  want  to 
maintain  their  end  of  the  balance  of  ter- 
ror. This  mad  rush  for  more  and  better 
weapons  on  their  part  would  certainly 
force  us  to  move  in  a  similar  direction. 
Can  we  honestly  call  this  a  stable  situa- 
tion, a  situation  conducive  to  frank  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviets,  conducive  to  a 
secure  world  in  which  we  oan  live  out 
decent  lives. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  add  a  note 
of  warning  to  all  those  persons,  ordinary 
citizens  and  leaders  alike,  who  might  be- 
lieve that  because  we  have  an  ABM  there 
is  some  guarantee  against  destruction. 
Even  If  we  should  have  an  ABM  which  is- 
90-percent  effective,  there  is  no  protec- 
tion against  annihilation  in  the  event  of 
a  heavy  attack.  If  10  percent  of  the  war- 
heads in  a  large-scale  attack  get  through, 
this  Is  enough  to  crush  our  society  and 
spell  the  doom  of  millions  of  our  people. 
The  grave  danger  is  that  someone  might 
allow  himself  to  be  led  into  the  fantasy 
that  there  is  some  protection  after  all.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
we  deploy  this  system  and  someone  then 
thinks  that  It  is  effective  enough  to  allow 
us  to  take  a  few  more  risks  in  pursuing 
our  national  goals. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  this  case  it  is 
better  to  be  truly  afraid  of  the  real  dan- 
ger of  annihilation  than  to  be  lulled  into 
a  false  security  by  unfounded  promises 
about  the  effectiveness  of  an  untested 
ABM  system.  Let  us  admit  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  ourselves 
against  destruction  once  the  war  begins 
and  abandon  now  the  ABM  system.  Per- 
haps then  our  realistic  fear  will  drive  us 
to  seek  more  creative  and  productive 
means  of  building  a  secure  and  peaceful 
world  in  which  we  can  live  In  safety  with 
the  Russians  as  well  as  the  Chinese. 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. :  PROGRESSIVE 
RECREATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Long  Beach  deservedly  enjoys  a  na- 
tionwide reputation  for  imagination  and 
leadership  in  education  and  municipal 
services.  Part  of  this  reputation  stems 
from  a  very  wise  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Long  Beach  40  years 
ago  when  they  voted  to  establish  a  recre- 
ation commission. 

That  vote  was  40  years  ago  today,  and 
it  resulted  in  a  coordination  between 
the  municipal  recreation  department  and 
the  school  recreation  program.  It  has 
long  since  become  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing such  plans  in  the  Nation. 

This  coordination  imder  the  recrea- 
tion coimcU  has  enabled  Long  Beach  to 
get  maximum  benefit  from  its  recreation 
dollars,  which  now  have  numbered  more 
than  66  million  since  1945.  The  benefits 


of  this  plan  are  many  and  varied.  The 
city  and  the  school  system  do  not  dupli- 
cate each  other's  facilities.  Schools  may 
use  city  parks,  baseball  diamonds,  and 
camping  facilities,  while  the  city  recre- 
ation program  has  full  access  to  school 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  and  ath- 
letic fields.  All  this  has  been  a  major 
benefit  to  the  city's  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Long  Beach  Recreation 
Council  for  its  progressive  leadership  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Long  Beach.  The  council  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Milton  B.  Arthur,  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Reed,  vice 
president.  Members  are  Mrs.  Maurice  W. 
Johnson,  Mr.  John  Mansell,  Dr.  Dwight 
C.  Sigworth,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stevens, 
Councilman  Emmet  M.  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
Gus  A.  Walker,  and  Mr.  W.  Odie  Wright. 

The  director  of  physical  education  and 
municipal  and  school  recreation.  Mr. 
Alvin  D.  Hoskin,  recently  addressed  a 
civic  group  and  hlghUghted  the  signifi- 
cance and  accomplishments  of  Long 
Beach's  outstanding  recreational  plan. 
Mr.  Hoskin's  remarks  follow: 

Coordination  Unexcelled 

Sound  in  its  concept,  effective  In  Its  serv- 
ice to  the  children,  youth  and  adults  of  the 
community,  and  diversified  in  Its  scope,  the 
Long  Beach  Coordinated  Municipal  and 
School  Recreation  program  has  become  na- 
tionally and  internationally  acclaimed.  The 
development  of  this  corporate  Image  did  not 
just  happen;  It  became  a  reality  because  of 
the  dedication  and  sincere  desire  of  leading 
citizens  of  this  community,  Recreation  Com- 
mission members  and  recreation  employees 
striving  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mtinlty  and  diligently  working  for  a  quality 
type  recreation  service  for  Its  citizens.  Most 
of  us  today  accept  the  concept  of  coordina- 
tion between  the  school  district  and  the  City 
of  Long  Beach,  but  few  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  basis  for  the  present  Inter-agency  coordi- 
nation. 

Let  us  go  back  a  half  century  to  the  year 
1917  when  Eugene  Tlncher,  now  a  prominent 
local  attorney,  was  elected  Commissioner  of 
Public  Affairs.  Among  his  responsibilities  was 
the  administration  of  the  parks  and  play- 
ground. It  was  during  a  four-year  term  that 
Mr.  Tlncher  developed  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  the  municipality  and  the 
school  district  in  the  operation  of  the  play- 
grounds and  recreation  programs.  With  the 
help  of  the  school  authorities  in  providing 
and  lighting  two  schools,  the  PTA  and  the 
Public  Affairs  Department  provided  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  municipality  provided  the  fa- 
cilities necessary.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  $1,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
operation  of  the  summer  playground  proj- 
ect. Leaders  were  paid  from  these  funds  and 
the  program  was  operated  at  five  school  play- 
grounds. Supplies  were  furnished  by  the 
PTA  of  each  school.  In  1920  a  Community 
Service  Committee  headed  by  Josephine  Ran- 
dall, National  Recreation  Association  recre- 
ation specialist,  made  a  study  of  recreation 
in  Long  Beach. 

In  1923  another  stirvey  of  recreation  in 
Long  Beach  was  made  by  Mildred  Wiley. 
Following  this  a  meeting  of  the  College 
Women's  Club,  now  University  Women's 
Club,  was  held,  at  which  time  a  report  was 
given  which  included  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  visitor  in  Long  Beach  during  the  sum- 
mer finds  these  eight  supervised  and  equip- 
ped playgrounds  In  full  swing.  He  returns 
In  September  and  looks  again.  No  play- 
grovmds.  No  leaders.  A  few  children  about 
after  school  for  an  hour  or  two.  Are  not  the 
play  needs  of  the  summer  still  existent,  or  is 


play  a  bad  thing  for  children  in  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring?" 

The  survey  report  also  stated : 

"No  good  reason  can  be  seen  for  the  ex- 
istence of  two  separate  administrations  for 
the  playgrounds  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  reason  for  unify- 
ing the  command.  The  purpose  of  all  the 
public  playgrounds  is  identical,  namely  to 
furnish  play  for  the  children  In  the  daytime 
and  the  adults  In  the  evening.  Because  cer- 
tain sites  happen  to  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Recreation,  and 
others  happen  to  be  school  grounds  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Is 
no  reason  why  one  central  head  should  not 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  all." 

Additional  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  the 
City  and  the  School  District  In  providing 
recreational  opportunities.  In  1928,  Charles 
H.  Hunt,  high  school  supervisor  of  physical 
education,  was  convinced  that  a  greater  use 
of  the  school  facilities  could  be  made  for 
recreation.  He  suggested  a  plan  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  W.  L.  Stephens,  to  open 
all  playgrounds,  gymnasiums  and  swimming 
pools  for  after  school,  Saturday,  and  vacation 
use.  The  Board  of  Education  supported  the 
plan  by  appropriating  necessary  funds. 

Later.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kimball.  President  of 
Washington  Gladden  Club  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  came  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  urged 
that  some  plan  be  developed  that  would  in- 
corporate the  parks,  beaches  and  other  city 
areas  with  the  schools.  Subsequently,  this 
Club  Invited  several  hundred  community 
leaders  to  the  Church  for  a  meeting  and  Mr. 
Hunt  addressed  the  group,  outlining  a  pos- 
sible plan  of  coordination  and  suggesting 
that  a  survey  conunlttee  composed  of  school 
and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  study 
the  situation  and  make  recommendations. 
The  Press-Telegram  published  and  supported 
the  Idea.  The  PTA  under  Mrs.  Stephen  O. 
Skinner,  President,  called  a  meeting  at  which 
time  a  Public  Recreation  Survey  Committee 
was  formed  with  Clyde  Doyle,  attorney  and 
later  Congressman,  as  chairman. 

The  survey  Committee  met  regularly  for 
nearly  a  year  and  involved  many  prominent 
local  citizens  and  organizations  aa  well  as 
State  and  national  consultants.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  read  a  portion  of  one  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
reports: 

"By  mall  and  personal  Interviews  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  cities,  documentary  ma- 
terial, visitations,  and  all  other  available 
methods  and  means,  this  group  sought  out 
the  experiences  of  dozens  of  other  American 
cities  In  this  matter,  both  municipal  and 
school,  relating  to  parks,  playgrounds,  school 
gymnaslimis,  athletic  field,  physical  educa- 
tion programs,  use  of  public  buildings, 
grounds  and  facilities  under  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter Act  of  the  State  of  California  and  other- 
wise, having  in  mind  at  all  times  the  desira- 
bility of  Long  Beach  profiting  by  the 
experiences  and  mistakes  of  other  cities.  At 
the  time  the  study  commenced,  the  munici- 
pality of  Long  Beach  was  conducting  virtu- 
ally no  recreation  or  playground  program, 
but  the  Board  of  Education  was  financing 
and  conducting  one  which  appeared  highly 
efficient  and  desirable." 

Following  the  completion  of  the  study. 
City  officials  requested  that  legal  provisions 
to  coordinate  municipal  and  school  recrea- 
tion be  prepared  for  submission  to  the  elec- 
torate. Mr.  Hunt  prepared  the  original  docu- 
ments which  were  refined  Into  legal 
terminology  by  Mr.  Doyle.  The  PTA  was  the 
major  community  organization  &upi>ortlng 
the  concept  and  encouraging  voters  to  ap- 
prove the  Charter  Amendments  which  they 
did  m  1929. 

The  City  Charter  amendments  of  1929  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Recreation 
Commission  consisting  of  nine  members. 
Four  of  the  nine  members  serve  becatise  of 
their  positions  within  the  governmental 
structure  of  the  community.  The  additional 
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flv«  memb«ra  are  lay  citizens  who  serve  terms 
of  five  years  wltb  one  term  expiring  eacb 
year. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
City  Manager  by  Charter  provision  are  mem* 
hers  of  the  Recreation  Commission.  The 
Board  of  Education  selects  one  of  its  mem- 
bers  to  represent  It  on  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission and  the  City  Council  selects  one  of 
Its  members  to  represent  the  City  Council 
on  the  Commission.  The  Charter  provides 
that  no  more  than  six  of  the  nine  members 
may  be  of  the  same  sex.  thereby  assuring 
that  at  least  three  women  are  represented 
on  the  Commission. 

The  Recreation  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  establishing  poli- 
cies governing  the  Joint  operation  of  school 
and  municipal  recreation. 

Close  working  relationships  with  the  other 
city  commissions  and  departments  are  essen- 
tial for  the  coordination  of  recreation.  A  Co- 
ordinating Committee  consisting  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Park,  Planning  and  Recreation 
commissions,  the  director  of  each  of  the  three 
departments,  and  representatives  from  the 
City  Engineers  Ofllce,  City  Managers  Offlce, 
attd  Mvloa  Advisory  Committee,  meet  regu- 
larly to~conslder  plans  for  major  facilities 
or  developments  relating  to  recreation.  Rec- 
ommendations of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee are  referred  to  the  respective  commis- 
sions. After  approval  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee's  recommendations  by  the  com- 
missions, the  City  Manager's  OfBce  Is  In- 
formed and  the  recommendation  to  the  City 
Council  is  forthcoming.  Upon  approval  by 
the  City  Council,  the  Implementation  of  the 
recommendations  occurs. 

The  City  Charter  fxirther  provides  that  the 
Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
of  the  School  District  shall  be  the  Director 
of  Recreation  for  the  City  and  that  he  shall 
manage  and  supervise  the  public  recreation 
program.  The  Director  Is  also  the  secretary 
of  the  Recreation  Commission  and  has  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  recreation 
program  of  the  schools  and  of  the  city. 

It  has  been  the  concept  under  the  coordi- 
nated plan  from  the  beginning  that  both 
school  and  municipal  facilities  may  be  used 
for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens.  The  City 
may  use  the  gymnasiums,  swinunlng  pools, 
athletic  fields,  etc.  when  these  are  not  needed 
for  the  educational  program.  The  schools  In 
txim  may  use  the  recreation  facilities,  parks, 
baseball  diamonds  and  have  use  of  camping 
facilities  provided  by  the  City.  These  recipro- 
cal uses  of  facilities  are  coordinated  through 
the  offlce  of  the  Director  of  Municipal  and 
School  Recreation. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  Co- 
ordinated Program  of  School  and  Mimlclpal 
Recreation  Is  the  economy  of  the  Joint  use 
of  facilities.  The  City  does  not  duplicate  the 
construction  of  gymnasiums,  pools,  athletic 
fields  of  the  schools  but  builds  structures 
such  as  social  hall  clubhouses  and  youth  club 
facilities  that  are  used  lor  the  activities  not 
normally  conducted  In  the  school  plant.  Such 
coordinated  use  enables  the  tax  payers  of  the 
community  to  save  a  great  deal  on  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  as  well  as  provide  a 
much  greater  utilization  of  both  school  and 
city  recreation  facilities. 

Recreational  services  are  coordinated  at 
the  Commission  level,  administration  level, 
supervision  level,  and  the  recreation  leader- 
ship level.  The  fact  that  both  agencies  of  the 
coordinated  program  are  represented  at  the 
policy  making  level,  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  total  program. 
The  recreation  administrators  of  both  the 
school  and  city  agencies  meet  weekly,  and 
at  other  times  when  essential,  to  discuss  and 
reach  decisions  relating  to  current  problems, 
programs.  Implementation  of  Recreation 
Conunlsslon  policies,  personnel  matters  and 
planning  directions  for  programs  and  future 
developments. 

Once  a  month  members  of  the  Superrlsorj 


Council,  representing  both  city  and  school 
recreation,  meet  around  the  table  to  discuss 
matters  appropriate  to  this  group.  Generally, 
discussion  Items  Include  program  planning, 
evaluations,  Inservlce  education  and  major 
projects  such  as  buildings  and  park  improve- 
ments for  use  m  the  recreation  program. 

General  meetings  of  employees  of  both 
school  and  city  recreation  departments  are 
held  several  times  a  year.  The  basic  purpose 
of  these  meetings  is  to' disseminate  Informa- 
tion, clarify  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
coordinated  program.  Improve  communica- 
tions among  personnel  and  various  facets  of 
the  total  program,  to  recognize  employees  for 
loyal  service,  and  to  provide  Inspiration  for 
continued  progress  In  providing  the  best  all 
around  recreation  service  possible. 

Further  coordination  of  the  program  in 
the  area  of  sports  is  handled  through  the 
Issuance  of  permits  to  community  groups  for 
the  use  of  recreation  facilities  by  coordinat- 
ing all  permit  requests  for  school  and  city 
facilities  for  Junior  baseball,  softball  and 
baseball  through  the  Municipal  Sports 
Supervisor. 

A  number  of  services  are  Jointly  provided 
by  the  two  agencies.  These  include  a  year 
around  program  of  swimming  Instruction, 
recreation  swimming  and  competitive  swim- 
ming m  the  five  high  school  pools  and  one 
city  college  pool,  programs  for  handicapped 
children,  youth  groups  and  Saturday  Sports 
for  Junior  high  youth.  In  all  of  these  exam- 
ples  the   leaders   work   side   by  side. 

Implementing  the  concept  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  recreation  by  employees, 
whether  paid  from  city  funds  or  school  funds 
or  assigned  to  a  municipal  area  or  a  school 
area,  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  total 
operation.  Although  competition  exists  be- 
tween teams  or  groups  representing  various 
municipal  and  school  areas  or  programs,  such 
competition  should  always  be  held  in  true 
perspective  to  the  total  program  and  the 
basic  concept  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion. I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
a  most  enviable  record  in  this  regard. 

In  forty  years  of  operation  In  the  Long 
Beach  community,  the  coordinated  program 
has  provided  for  excellent  cooperation  be- 
tween the  involved  agencies,  the  promotion 
of  consistency  of  program  services,  better  use 
of  staff  services,  more  effective  use  of  facil- 
ities, the  elimination  of  costly  duplication  of 
services  and  facilities,  and  enrichment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  ages  unexcelled  In  any  com- 
munity in  the  nation. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  PUBLIC  TRUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  pub- 
lic lands  constitute  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  most  valuable  resources  of 
this  Nation.  Intelligently  and  purpose- 
fully managed,  these  lands  can  provide 
benefits  to  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation— recreation,  himting  and  fishing, 
timber  production,  fresh  water,  and 
forage. 

Generally,  those  who  share  this  boun- 
ty are  wlllliig  to  make  fair  payment  for 
what  they  receive.  Others  contribute  to 
the  management  and  protection  of  these 
lands  through  their  Federal  taxes  but 
never  receive  any  direct  personal  bene- 
fit. Despite  the  vast  majority  who  are 
paying  their  way  there  are  still  those 
who  feel  that  a  free  ride  is  their  right. 

In  particular,  many  ranchers  who 
graze  livestock  on  public  lands  and  na- 
tional forests  are  violently  opposing  the 
move  to  Insure  that  they  pay  an  equit- 


able cost  for  what  they  receive.  So 
frightening  to  some  ranchers  is  that  idea, 
one  livestock  group  has  called  the  pro- 
posal to  collect  fair  market  values  for 
grazing  privileges  on  the  public  lands 
shocking  in  the  extreme.  While  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  course  of  historical 
development  of  the  American  West,  I 
am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  failure 
of  some  of  its  developers  and  their  de- 
scendents  to  recognize  that  the  days  of 
the  free  range  are  long  past.  While 
grazers  have  been  paying  fees  for  run- 
ning their  stock  on  the  national  forests 
since  1906  and  on  the  public  lands  since 
1936  and  would  thus  deny  the  free  range 
allegation,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  not  paying  the  full  value  for  grazing 
permits,  thus  receiving  part  of  their 
range  without  charge. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  back- 
ground of  the  grazing  fee  proposal 
which  we  are  told  by  some  ranchers  will, 
"cripple  a  great  segment  of  the  United 
States"  and  eventually  make  of  consum- 
ers, "losers  through  enforced  higher 
prices  of  beef." 

All  Government  user  charges  are  pre- 
sumably based  on  guidelines  established 
and  set  forth  by  Congress  in  the  Inde- 
pendent OfiBces  Appropriation  Act  of 
1952.  Further  gtildance,  originating  in 
the  executive  branch,  has  come  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its  1959  Circular 
No.  A-25.  Central  to  both  of  these  guide- 
lines Is  the  premise  that  Federal  user 
charges  should  generate  revenues  in  line 
with  the  fair  market  value  of  the  re- 
source being  used. 

Due  to  differences  In  legislative  foun- 
dations and  missions,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  administer  the  public  lands,  have 
evolved  differing  grazing  fee  schedules. 
Currently  a  mature  cow  Is  permitted  to 
graze  for  a  month  on  BLM  rangeland  at 
a  cost  of  33  cents.  This  same  cow  grazing 
on  a  national  forest  would  incur  a 
month's  board  of  from  19  cents  to  $1.64. 
This  Inequitable  situation  has  led  to  re- 
quests for  studies  and  rectification.  Such 
studies  were  begun  in  1961  and  were 
capped  by  a  comprehensive  survey  In 
1966  which  covered  98  national  forests, 
19  national  grasslands.  48  BLM  districts, 
and  10,000  individuals. 

Analysis  of  the  data  generated  by  the 
1966  survey  confirmed  not  only  wide  dif- 
ferences in  grazing  fee  charges  within 
Federal  agencies,  but  revealed  that  these 
fees  were  considerably  lower  than  those 
charged  for  the  use  of  private  or  State 
grazing  lands.  TTie  following  table  shows 
that  BLM  receipts  per  acre  for  grazing 
permits  are  far  below  the  returns  from 
State  grazing  lands. 

COMPARISON  OF  BLM  AND  STATE  GRAZING  RATES 
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A  technical  committee  was  established 
to  analyze  the  data,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service,  Economic  Research  Service,  and 
Forest  Service,  all  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  the  Interior  Department,  and 
ex  officio  representation  by  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

The  committee's  determination  was 
that  $1.26  per  animal -unit-month  was 
the  best  available  base  fee  for  cattle 
grazing.  Further  analysis  resulted  in  this 
figure  being  lowered  to  $1.23/AUM. 

On  November  15,  1968,  Secretaries 
Freeman  and  Udall  announced  proposed 
changes  in  the  grazing  fee  schedules,  de- 
signed to  reach  the  recommended  base 
price  of  $1.23  in  10  years.  This  stretch- 
out In  achieving  the  base  price  is  in- 
tended to  minimize  the  economic  impact 
of  the  proposed  fee  change  on  ranchers. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  business- 
man to  resist  any  increase  in  his  cost  of 
doing  business,  but  one  expects  him  to 
offer  arguments  considerably  less  spe- 
cious than  those  we  have  heard  from  the 
livestock  people. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  been  told 
that  production  costs  of  livestock  opera- 
tions increased  "by  more  than  100  per- 
cent" since  1950.  Although  the  fee  ad- 
justment proposal  next  year  would  in- 
crease fractionally,  a  factor  which  repre- 
sents only  about  6  to  8  percent  at  most  of 
the  total  cost  of  production,  we  are  told 
it  would  force  many  ranchers  out  of 
business. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  consumer 
will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  meat. 
Given  the  astronomical  Increase  in  meat 
prices  in  the  last  few  years,  this  is  an 
argument  which  will  frighten  few  people, 
as  meat  has  already  been  essentially 
priced  out  of  the  market  for  many  of 
them.  Further,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  livestock  which  eventually  reach  the 
marketplace  have  been  grazed  on  public 
rangelands.  One  organization  estimates 
the  figure  as  low  as  2  percent,  while  the 
Industry  claims  "as  much  as  20  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  cow-herd  would  be  in 
jeopardy." 

The  industry  has  argued  extensively 
about  the  relationship  between  grazing 
costs  and  the  market  price  of  meat, 
claiming  a  direct  relationship.  If,  as  the 
Industry  claims,  first,  20  percent  of  the 
cow  herd  would  be  affected  by  the  in- 
creased fees,  and  second,  private  grazing 
land  costs  less  In  many  cases,  then  It 
follows  that  we  should  now  be  able  to 
choose  at  a  meat  coimter  between  higher 
priced  meat  from  public  lands  or  less 
expensive  meat  which  was  raised  on 
private  lands.  Lacking  such  a  two-tier 
price  structiu-e  for  beef  we  must  assume : 

First.  That  80  percent  of  the  meat  sold 
has  been  inflated  in  price  to  match  that 
set  for  public  land  grazing  animals;  or 

Second.  Owners  of  animals  run  on 
public  lands  find  it  possible  to  market 
their  product  at  the  same  price  as 
owners  of  cattle  raised  on  private  lands. 

If  the  former  is  true,  then  the  public 
has  been  cheated,  meat  prices  should 
drop  immediately,  and  the  excess  profits 
realized  by  the  industry  can  be  used  to 
offset  any  financial  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  operators  imder  the  revised  fee 
schedule. 

If  the  second  Instance  represents  the 


situation  as  it  exists,  then  it  follows  that 
stockmen  on  public  lands  are  operating 
at  or  near  a  loss,  in  which  case  they 
would  not  be  acting  as  "prudent  men" 
which  is  one  of  the  criteria  used  In 
validating  claims  to  the  public  lands 
through  mineral  entry  laws.  This  same 
test  should  certainly  be  applied  for  graz- 
ing permits. 

Another  claim  of  the  cattlemen  is  that 
they  are  not  being  credited  with  the  cost 
of  buying  a  grtizing  permit  when  com- 
putations of  total  production  cost  are 
made. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  more  expen- 
sive of  these  purchases  are  made  from 
other  permit  holders,  not  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Since  grazers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  premium  for  a  permit  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  value  of  the  forage  re- 
ceived is  greater  than  the  fee  paid  to  the 
Government. 

There  simply  is  no  sound  reason  why 
a  public  asset  of  this  nature  should  be 
realized  by  a  private  individual  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public.  The  full 
value  of  the  resource  used  should  be 
realized  by  the  true  owners — the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

One  other  argument  frequently 
dragged  forth  and  propped  up  by  not 
only  the  cattlemen,  but  by  all  the  would 
be  saviors  of  the  status  quo  in  resource 
management,  is  that  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  is  now  carry- 
ing out  its  review  of  all  aspects  of  land 
use  legislation,  hence  we  should  make  no 
changes,  take  no  action  until  they  have 
finished  their  deliberations.  Some  of  the 
heel-draggers  would  even  give  the  im- 
pression that  such  inaction  is  required 
by  the  legislation  which  established  the 
PLLRC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  operations  of 
that  body  in  no  way  require  or  condone 
the  abrogation  of  congressional  or  execu- 
tive responsibility  to  carry  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  land  resources. 
The  review  being  conducted  by  the 
Commission  is  a  complex  and  trying 
task.  We  have  had  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  already  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  finish  Its  work.  We  now  expect  com- 
pletion of  the  review  by  1970. 1  must  con- 
fess great  weariness  with  the  myriad 
special  interest  groups  who  would  have 
us  hold  off  from  making  obvious  and 
needed  changes  in  any  resource  policy 
or  procedure  until  sometime  after  1970. 
One  other  point  needs  to  be  made. 
There  will  be  a  small  number  of  livestock 
operators  who  will  actually  be  disadvan- 
taged by  this  Increase  in  the  cost  of  graz- 
ing. These  men  are  being  done  a  gross  in- 
justice by  the  brash  propaganda  efforts 
of  those  associations  which  claim  to 
represent  the  interests  of  all  who  graze 
animals  on  the  public  lands. 

In  reality,  it  is  the  administering  agen- 
cies which  show  the  greatest  real  con- 
cern with  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  ot  the  permit  holders.  The  proposed 
fee  schedule  is  flexible,  subject  to  read- 
justment on  the  basis  of  changes  ir.  the 
relative  costs  of  grazing  on  private  and 
public  lands.  Hence,  we  are  not  seeing 
the  creation  of  rigid,  imrealistic  price 
scales,  but  rather  guidelines  toward  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  standard,  cur- 
rent fees. 


The  agencies  now  issue  exempt — no 
charge — grazing  permits  for  limited 
numbers  of  stock  associated  with  the 
operation  of  ranches  and  farms.  In  the 
Forest  Service  alone,  there  are  ciu^rently 
about  40,000  such  permits.  This  practice 
will  continue. 

Additionally,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, the  Agricultiu-e  Department 
proposal  seeks  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
the  increase  in  a  compassionate  manner 
by  a  nrunber  of  means,  including  reduced 
fees  to  selected  individuals  upon  proof  of 
need. 

Thus,  I  submit  that  what  has  been 
proposed  is  a  laudatoi-y  attempt  to  man- 
age a  public  resource  in  the  public  in- 
terest— a  task  entrusted  to  the  compe- 
tence of  administrative  agencies,  and  the 
conscience  of  Congress. 

I  am  incorporating  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  study  of  the  history  of  grazing 
fees  established  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Agricultiu-e  and  the  Interior  as  prepared 
by  George  H.  Siehl  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  study  follows: 

History  op  Grazing  Fees — The  Free 
Range 
The  early  history  of  the  Western  cattle  In- 
dustry and  associated  range  utilization  was 
described  by  George  Stewart,  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice ecologlst.  In  The  Western  Range.^  These 
excerpts  provide  some  Idea  of  the  rapid  and 
expansive  deterioration  that  occurred  when 
the  range  was  usfid  indiscriminately,  rather 
than  managed : 

"The  first  era  of  Intensive  use  of  western 
range  by  livestock  coincided  with  the  great 
boom  In  range  cattle,  which  was  on  the  up- 
swing in  1880.  By  1881  the  price  recovery 
from  the  1873  depression  generated  In  the 
grazing  industry  a  tide  of  expansion  which 
became  a  veritable  flood  In  1883.  That  year, 
in  Wyoming  alone,  20  mammoth  cattle  com- 
panies were  organized  with  a  total  capitali- 
zation of  more  than  $12,000,000. 

".  .  .  In  a  few  short  years  practically  all 
ranges  were  under  use  and  in  many  cases 
depletion  had  commrnced  on  a  scale  In  keep- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  herds. 

"Outfits  owning  5.000  to  100,000  cattle 
were  common  on  the  Plains  and  In  the 
Southwest,  and  properties  of  small  owners 
were  often  consolidated  by  purchase  or  by 
Incorporation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep, 
antelope,  and  other  forms  of  wildlife,  large 
and  small,  that  were  the  first  users  of  the 
range  bad  little  or  no  discernible  effect  upon 
It  In  terms  of  depletion.  Heavy  use  by  vast 
roaming  or  migrating  herds  of  buffalo  was 
common,  and  around  strategic  watering 
places,  salt  licks,  and  on  favorite  breeding 
grounds  range  forage  would  be  so  fully 
grazed  that  little  or  no  feed  remained.  Yet 
In  every  instance  seasonal  migrations  of  the 
herds  permitted  recovery  of  the  vegetation 
between  grazing  periods. 

"In  all  other  Instances  of  temporary  ex- 
haustion of  the  range  resource,  such  as  over- 
use by  huge  colonies  of  prairie  dogs,  or  utter 
destruction  of  forage  by  locusts  or  crickets, 
sufficient  periods  of  recuperation  occurred 
to  maintain  the  productive  power  of  the 
original  range.  No  evidence  remains  to  us 
from  those  times  of  such  persistent  overuse 
as  came  when  the  white  man  began  to  pas- 
ture his  cattle  year  after  year  on  the  same 
range,  without  affording  any  opportunity  for 
restoring  plant  vigor. 

"With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Rocky 


>  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  74th  Congress.  2nd 
Session.  Document  No.  199.  The  Western 
Range.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, 620  p.  April  24.   1936. 
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Mountains  during  the  slxtlea,  cattle  were 
talun  from  Utah  and  California  Into  Ckilo- 
rado,  Montana.  Idaho,  and  Nevada.  The 
•trong  markets  of  the  late  aeventlea  and 
early  eighties  carried  grazing  onto  moat  of 
the  accessible  ranges  In  the  mountain  re- 
gion. Here,  however,  development  of  the 
country  was  slower  and  more  substantial, 
since  It  came  In  connection  with  homes  and 
farms.  Wild  hay  and  Irrigated  alfalfa  pro- 
duced abundantly  and  from  the  first  lent 
stability  to  range  use  on  a  community  basis. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  tremendous  growth  In  range  cattle, 
however,  carried  with  It  a  weakness  that  In 
the  end  proved  fatal.  It  was  based  on  a  hus- 
bandry transplanted  from  Mexico,  which 
brought  to  English-speaking  people  for  the 
first  time  In  history  the  practice  of  rearing 
cattle  In  great  droves  without  fences,  corrals, 
or  feed.  The  lariat,  the  type  of  saddle,  chaps, 
and  the  sombrero  came  along  with  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  business.  The  very 
newness  of  It  all  as  well  as  the  Immensity  of 
the  outfits  left  the  Americans  without  guide 
or  standard  by  which  to  gage  either  the  se- 
curity of  the  cattle  as  they  roamed  at  large 
or  tha-- ability  of  the  forages  to  stand  up 
ander  -continual  intense  utilization.  It  Is 
little  wonder,  therefore,  that  cattle  Instead  of 
grass  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  raw  re- 
source and  that  the  neglected  forages  began 
to  give  way  before  the  heavy  and  unman- 
aged  use  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

"This  almost  explosive  expansion  of  cattle 
grazing  was  based  on  a  great  natural  re- 
source which  the  stockmen  obtained  with 
little  cost.  Orass  was  the  magnet  and  Uvlng 
bonanza  that  Irresistibly  drew  cattle  and  cat- 
tlemen to  this  range  El  Dorado. 

•  •  •  • 

"The  expectation  of  fortunes  to  be  made 
In  a  few  years  led  to  gambling  in  futures 
and  caused  overexpanslon  both  In  Invest- 
ments and  In  range  use.  In  this  process  the 
accumulated  forage  of  several  years  was 
mined,  overuse  taking  not  only  the  current 
growth  but  sapping  as  well  the  vigor  of  the 
forage  plants.  The  better  stoclunen  recog- 
nized the  danger  but  warnings  In  a  minor 
key  during  a  boom  get  no  hearing,  and  ex- 
ploitation raced  on. 

"This  constant  drain,  without  allowing 
any  chance  for  recuperation,  caused  the  for- 
age 'mine'  to  peter  out.  In  1888  Bentley  re- 
ported that  some  stockmen  considered  that 
In  parts  of  Texas  'the  Injury  has  gone  almost 
past  the  point  where  redemption  Is  possi- 
ble.' Ranges  that  should  have  carried  a  cow 
on  every  40  acres  had  one  on  every  10  acres." 

An  extremely  severe  winter  In  188&-1886 
was  followed  by  a  summer  drought  and  an- 
other bad  winter.  This  killed  large  number 
of  cattle.  In  places  as  much  as  BS'Z-  of  the 
herd,  and  abruptly  deflated  the  speculative 
balloon. 

"So  weak  had  the  boom  structure  been  and 
so  severe  the  shock  of  its  fall  that  only  a 
wreck  of  the  range-cattle  inaustry  remained. 
Range  use  had  been  so  concentrated  and  re- 
lentless that  the  best  coulees  were  hope- 
lessly trampled,  and  the  back  slopes  weak- 
ened In  productive  power.  Herds  were  broken 
and  scattered:  confidence  was  wiped  out: 
and  forced  sales  for  liquidation  of  debts 
pressed  down  the  already  broken  prices. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"While  the  range  was  used  recklessly  by 
most  ranchers,  the  necessity  for  providing  a 
dependable  forage  supply  was  felt,  even  be- 
fore the  ruinous  winter  of  1886-87.  by  a  few 
stockmen  who  had  purchased  land  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  summer  use  of  range  suit- 
able for  winter  grazing  Others,  realizing  that 
controlled  ranges  had  advantages,  were  will- 
ing to  relinquish  their  'rights'  and  persuaded 
the  national  convention  of  Cattle  Growers 
to  reconunend  Federal  leases  on  the  public 
range.  Before  the  boom.  In  1881,  stockmen 
of  both  Montana  and  Wyoming  fought 
against  enacting  the  law  suggested  by  Powell 
for   enlarged   'arid   homesteads',   and   urged 


that  all  proposals  to  lease  land  be  rejected: 
but  after  the  boom  they  felt  differently  about 
the  situation. 

"No  action  on  this  recommendation  was 
taken  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the 
cattlemen  then  attempted  to  acquire  owner- 
ship of  as  much  land  as  possible.  Cowboys 
were  hired  to  enter  land  and  for  a  small  sum 
turn  It  over  to  their  employer.  Lands  along 
streams  where  cattle  could  water  and  where 
wild  hay  could  be  gro^n  were  acquired  first, 
and  later  more  and  more  upland  range." 

A  major  new  threat  to  the  economy  of  the 
cattle  industry  and  the  ecology  of  the  bat- 
tered range  appeared — the  sheep. 

"Just  when  security  in  the  ownership  of 
cattle  was  becoming  established  and  the 
West  was  being  uught  the  necessity  of  weld- 
ing land  to  livestock  to  Insure  dependable 
forage  supplies  and  range  use,  a  tremendous 
and  rapid  Increase  In  sheep  again  stirred  up 
the  struggle  for  range. 

"Sheep  numbers  quickly  rose  from  a  com- 
paratively small  figure  to  veritable  hordes. 
This  increase  came  at  different  times  In  dif- 
ferent States,  but  maximum  numbers  were 
reached  In  most  States  between  1880  and 
1910 

"Vast  numbers  of  sheep  appearing  almost 
without  warning  on  fully  used  cattle  ranges 
not  only  aroused  a  deep  resentment  but  had 
a  dire  effect  in  causing  even  further  exhaus- 
tion of  the  range  forage.  Compact  herds  left 
the  range  plants  shaved  to  the  ground  and 
the  soil  exposed  to  wind  and  water  erosion." 

Stewart  credits  the  Institution  of  public 
land  control  with  restoring  essential  stability 
to  the  deteriorating  conditions  on  the  range. 

"The  creation  of  the  national  forests  .  .  . 
greatly  stabilized  range  use  and  livestock  pro- 
duction. An  effort  was  made  to  administer 
grazing  on  the  national  forests  for  the  bene- 
fit both  of  the  permanent  stockmen  and  of 
the  adjacent  agrlcultxual  communities.  Hav- 
ing a  definite  range  allotment  with  3  to  5 
months  of  dependable  summer  feed  of  high 
quality  helped  the  stockmen  to  make  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  supply  feed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year." 

roacsT  snviCE  nxs 

The  first  regiUated  use  of  the  forest  re- 
serves was  set  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1897. 
Regulations  under  this  act  allowed  con- 
tinued grazing  of  cattle  In  forest  reserva- 
tions as  long  as  no  harm  was  done  to  the 
forest.  Sheep,  however,  were  prohibited  ex- 
cept In  the  Washlng^ton  and  Oregon  reserva- 
tions where  It  was  thought  that  the  abund- 
ant rainfall  would  allow  for  quick  regenera- 
tion of  vegetation.  No  fees  were  charged  at 
this  time. 

Administration  of  the  forest  reserves  was 
by  the  General  Land  Office  In  the  Department 
of  Interior  until  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  the  act  of  February 
1.  1905. 

The  first  grazing  fees  were  Imposed  by 
regulation  on  January  1,  1906.  The  minimum 
fees  for  summer  grazing  were  set  at  5  to  8 
cents  per  head  for  sheep  and,  for  the  summer 
season.  20  to  35  cents  per  head  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  annual  rate  was  36  to  50  cents 
per  head.  The  regulations  further  provided 
that,  as  the  condition  of  the  range  Improved 
and  the  demand  for  permits  increased,  the 
grazing  charges  would  gradually  be  In- 
creased. 

The  imposition  of  fees  was  strongly  re- 
sisted by  stockmen.  Clawson  writes  in  The 
Federal  Lands,'  "The  authority  to  control 
grazing  on  the  forest  reserves  was  challenged 
successfully  In  the  courts  until  as  late  as 
the  period  of  1908-11.  For  many  years  the 
authority  to  charge  grazing  and  other  fees 
was  disputed." 

A  Forest  Service  view  on  grazing  charges 
stated: 


'Clawson.  Marlon,  and  Bumell  Held.  The 
Federal  Lands:  Their  Use  and  Management. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore.  1957.  501  p. 


"Hie  collection  of  a  reasonable  fee  for  the 
use  of  national-forest  range  Is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  recognition  of  the  common 
business  principle  of  paying  for  values  re- 
ceived. The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  forage  and 
the  stability  afforded  the  livestock  agricul- 
turist In  the  use  of  the  range  have  definite 
values.  Not  to  collect  fees  from  the  range 
users  would  result  In  a  subsidy  to  this  group 
as  compared  to  the  producer  who  operates 
on  privately  owned  or  leased  range  or  farm 
land.  The  collection  of  fees  is  also  Justified  as 
a  means  of  offsetting  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion and  the  construction  of  Improvements 
on  the  range  by  the  Oovernment,  both  of 
which  directly  benefit  the  range  user.  Never- 
theless, almost  continuous  pressure  has  been 
brought  by  the  livestock  Interests  lulng  the 
range  to  keep  the  fees  as  low  as  possible." 

■mm  PTTBUC    DOMAIN    LANDS 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  until  the 
1930's  there  were  numerous  efforts  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  provide  some  form 
of  control  and  management  of  the  public 
domain  rangelands.  These  efforts  are  detailed 
by  Foss  in  his  book.  Politics  and  Grass.' 

In  the  absence  of  successful  legislative  ac- 
tion the  public  domain  remained  open  to  all 
on  an  unmanaged.  first-come  first-served 
basis.  The  severe  grazing  paralleled  the  early 
practices  on  forest  ranges  described  by  Stew- 
art, and  led  Inevitably  to  the  same  result. 
The  1936  Agriculture  Department  report* 
said: 

"Approximately  162  million  acres  of  un- 
reserved unappropriated  public  domain  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  on  June  30. 
1934— practically  all  of  It  In  the  11  Western 
States.  This  Is  the  last  'picked  over'  remnant 
of  the  once  vast  acreage  of  free  public  land. 
which  except  for  65  million  acres  now  being 
organized  for  administration  under  the  Graz- 
ing Act  is  a  no  man's  land  so  far  as  conserva- 
tion and  orderly  use  of  its  resources  are 
concerned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  forage  resources  on  this  land  .  .  . 
have  been  depleted  approximately  66  percent 
as  compared  to  virgin  condition  and  the  soil 
and  watershed  values  have  been  greatly  im- 
paired. The  use  of  the  land  for  wildlife  con- 
servation has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  lack 
of  regulation  has  led  to  serious  social  and 
economic  maladjustments. 

"Although  the  need  for  regulation  to  con- 
serve and  wisely  use  these  resources  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  and  efforts  to 
obtain  action  have  been  aggressively  urged 
since  late  In  the  last  century,  nothing  was 
done  about  It  until  recently.  In  June  1934 
the  Grazing  Act  was  passed,  but  only  after 
oppositon  which  forced  amendments  that 
greatly  lessened  Its  value  as  an  Instrument 
for  the  solution  of  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
conservation    problems." 

Passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  granted 
the  Interior  Secretary  authority  to  establish 
reasonable  fees  for  grazing  permits.  The  first 
fees,  set  in  consultation  with  an  advisory 
board  of  stockmen,  were  to  become  effective 
In  1936.  Cows  and  horses  were  to  be  grazed 
at  a  rate  of  five  cents  i>er  animal  unit  month, 
and  sheep  at  one  cent  per  A.U.M. 

One  point  stressed  while  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  was  that  revenues  should  cover 
the  cost  of  administration.  This  was  reem- 
phaslzed  again  when  Interior  Secretary  Krug 
had  cattleman  Rex  Nicholson  study  the  ques- 
tion of  grazing  fees  late  In  the  1940'5. 
"Nicholson's  proposal  side-stepped  any  con- 
sideration of  fees  based  on  the  value  of  for- 
age or  any  other  criterion.  It  assumed  that 
grazing  fees  should  cover  only  the  cost  of 
administering  the  program."' 

TTNiFDaMrrr  and  ran  extttkn 
The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  an  important 
step  In  Implementing  a  policy  of  Insuring  a 


Philip  O.  PoUtlcs  and  Grass.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Press.  Seattle.  1960.  236  P- 

*  Op.  cit.  The  Western  Range. 

•  Op.  cit.  Politics  and  Orass. 
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fslr  return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the 
use  of  public  resources.  The  first  fees  set 
for  grazing  on  the  public  domain  were  far 
lower  than  those  charged  on  National  For- 
ests—a disparity  which,  despite  criticism, 
continues  today. 

The  two  elements  of  the  grazing  fee  sys- 
tem sought  by  many — uniformity  and  fair 
return — are  already  present  Inasmuch  as  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  fees  are  uni- 
form, and  the  Forest  Service  fees  come  clos- 
est to  yielding  a  fair  return.  The  problem 
has  been  to  combine  the  best  features  of 
both  systems. 

Attempts  to  bring  the  BLM  fees  more 
nearly  In  line,  with  those  charged  by  the 
Forest  Service  date  almost  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  former  fees  in  1936.  The  Congress 
set  forth  gvddelines  In  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Act  of  1952  for  estab- 
lishment of  user-charges.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Issued  Circular  No.  A-25  in  1959. 
which  provided  further  guidance.  Niunerous 
authors  have  chronicled  the  effective  resist- 
ance to  fee  Increases  by  the  stockmen  and 
their  organizations.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  this  conflict  Is  contained  In  the  chapter 
on  administration  of  public  grazing  lands 
In  History  of  Public  Land  Law  Development.* 

In  late  1968,  as  a  result  of  a  joint  two-year 
study  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Interior  and  Defense,  a  proposal  to  revise  the 
fee  schedules  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  proposal  would  result  In  a  com- 
mon base  fee  of  $1.23/A.U.M.  being  reached 
in  ten  years  by  a  series  of  equal  Increments. 
A  period  of  46  days  was  provided  for  com- 
ment from  Interested  parties,  during  which 
time  conservation  organizations  generally 
lined  up  In  support  of  the  measure  and 
stockmens'  associations  vigorously  criticized 
It.  Both  sides  presented  what  has  become 
the  standard  arguments  as  used  previously 
when  fee  increases  were  proposed. 

THE   CKA2XNC   TEE.  RECORD 

The  fees  charged  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment since  1936  are  summarized  In  the  fol- 


lowing  taoie: 

Rate  per  AUM 

Yeir 

CaMt 

Sheep 

1935 

1936-4* 

10.65 

$0.01 

1947-50     , 

.08 

.016 

1951-54     

.12 

.024 

1955-57                   

.15 

.03 

1958     

..r.             .19 

.034 

1959-60               

.22 

.042 

1961-62                  

.19 

.034 

1963-65         , 

.30 

.06 

1966-68 

.33 

.066 

ing  years  of  1918  and  1919.  provided  no  single 
Increase  or  series  of  Increases  resulted  In  a 
fee  m  excess  of  $1.50  per  annum.  A  minimum 
rate  of  60  cente  per  annum  was  established. 
These  were  flat  rate  fees  and  the  examples 
are  on  a  cattle  basis." 

A  major  study  was  undertaken  in  1920  to 
determine  a  fair  basis  of  compensation  for 
grazing  on  the  National  Forest  rangelands. 
A  new  fee  schedule  was  drawn  and  presented 
to  9,000  permittees.  While  1,700  accepted  the 
Increases: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  remaining  7,300 
permittees  agreed  to  the  fairness  of  the 
method  but,  as  a  business  proposition,  were 
almost  unanimous  In  opposing  any  Increase 
at  that  time." 

A  review  of  the  situation  was  ordered  by 
the  Agriculture  Secretary. 

"Mr.  Dan  D.  Casement,  Kansas  livestock 
breeder  and  leader  In  the  Industry,  was  se- 
lected to  make  the  review  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  1919  fee  rate  would  con- 
tinue through  1925  and  1926,  except  where 
the  appraisal  had  shown  the  1919  rates  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  forage." 

Casement  recommended  an  average  reduc- 
tion of  25%  of  the  proposed  new  schedule, 
and  the  use  after  1930  of  the  price  of  beef 
and  lamb  in  setting  fees.  The  new  fees  were 
approved  in  January  1927. 

•'Increases  called  for  by  the  final  adjtisted 
fees  were  appUed  In  Installments  of  25  per- 
cent each  during  the  years  of  1928,  1929,  1930 
and  1931,  the  full  Increase  being  effective  In 
1931.  Under  this  schedule  the  average  fee  per 
head  per  month  for  cattle  was  Increased  from 
10.4  cents  to  approximately  14.5  cents;  for 
sheep  from  2.9  to  about  4.5  cents.  Pees  by 
Regions,  Forests,  and  grazing  allotments  of 
course  varied  considerably  above  or  below 
the  average." 

The  use  of  the  market  price  formula  sug- 
gested by  Casement  was  approved  and  ap- 
plied in  1933.  "It  recognized  that  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  year  by  year  are  In- 
dices to  the  ability  to  pay  for  a  given  com- 
modity." This  guideline  was  adopted  by  the 
BLM  in  1963. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  Na- 
tional Forest  grazing  fees  by  years  In  cents 
per  Animal  Unit  Months. 


Fee  per  AUM 


Year 


Cattle 


Sheep 


The  record  Is  not  nearly  as  simple  for  the 
Forest  Service  fee  schedules.  Dutton'  has 
summarized  the  early  history  of  these  grazing 
charges. 

"Prom  1908  until  1910  there  was  little 
change  in  the  fees,  except  that  a  few  ad- 
justments were  made  between  forests  and 
regions  in  order  to  assure  like  fees  for 
like  ranges.  The  re8:ulatlons  In  1910  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  cattle  fees  from  36 
cents  to  60  cents,  raising  the  maximum  limit 
10  cents  per  head  per  annum,  and  of  sheep 
fees  from  10  cents  to  18  cents  yearlong. 

"In  1916  the  regulation  was  again  amended 
and  the  per  annum  fees  were  established  at 
40  cents  to  $1.50  per  head  per  annum  for 
cattle,  and  the  rates  for  sheep  at  25  percent 
of  the  rates  for  cattle. 

"...  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvire,  under 
date  of  November  3.  1916,  issued  an  order 
increasing  the  grazing  fees  from  12  to  20 
cents  per  head  for  1917  with  the  same 
amount  of  increase  for  each  of  the  succeed- 


1933.. 

1934.. 
1935.. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1940.. 
19*1.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
19«.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955., 
1956.. 
1957., 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1%3. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


9.05 
7.51 
8.04 
13.05 
12.55 
14.98 
13.4 
14.89 
15.97 
18.9 
23.0 
26.0 
24.8 
27.0 
31.0 
40.0 
49.0 
42.0 
51.0 
64.0 
54.0 
35.0 
37.0 
35.0 
34.0 
39.0 
50.0 
51.0 
46.0 
46.0 
49.0 
46.0 
42.0 
46.0 
51.0 
51. 0 


2.05 

2.38 

2.71 

3.36 

3.66 

4,24 

3.3 

3.68 

3.85 

4.6 

5.5 

6.25 

6.03 

6.25 

7.5 

10.0 

11.0 

10.75 

12.25 

15.25 

11.75 

9.00 

9.00 

8.75 

9.00 

9.75 

10.25 

9.25 

8.75 

7.75 

9.00 

9.00 

9,75 

11.25 

11.50 

11.00 


Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr.     Speaker, 
Estonia  is  a  small  country  in  north- 
eastern Eur(^e,  one  of  the  three  Baltic 
States.  With  an  area  of  about  17,000 
square  miles  and  with  1.300,000  inhabi- 
tants, It  has  always  been  among  the 
smallest  of  European  countries.  Though 
quite  small  in  numbers,  the  Estonians 
have  always  faced  their  far  more  numer- 
ous and  powerful  foes  with  courage  and 
firm  determination,  convinced  that  theirs 
is  a  righteous  and  sacred  cause.  Even  in 
defeat  they  have  earned  the  respect  of 
their  foes.  In  the  course  of  their  modem 
history,  when  it  became  Impossible  for 
them  to  maintain  their  national  inde- 
pendence, even  then  they  refused  to  bend 
their  knees  to  their  overpowering  over- 
lords. For  more  than  two  centuries  they 
were  subjected  to  cruel  treatment  in  the 
hands  of  the  czars'  callous  agents.  They 
were  fiercely  prosecuted  for  some  of  the 
beliefs  they  held.  StUl  they  clung  to  these 
beliefs  until  the  time  came  for  their 
liberation.    In    1917    when    the    czarlst 
regime  in  Russia  was  overthrown,  they 
saw  their  chance,  seized  upon  it  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  on 
February  24th  of  1918. 

Thenceforth  the  Estonian  people  lived 
and  worked  happily  in  their  homeland 
for  about  two  decades.  But  world-shaking 
events  since  late   1930's  have  brought 
tragedy  to  the  Estonians.  In  mid- 1940  the 
country  was  overrun  and  then  annexed 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then  unhappy 
Estonians  have  not  known  freedom  in 
their  homeland.  For  nearly  three  decades 
they  have  been  suffering  under  cruel 
foreign  tyrants.  Their   overlords  have 
treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  they  are 
being  forced  to  work  under  abominable 
conditions.  They  have  little  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  country,  and  are 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country  except  in 
rare  cases  and  under  very  rigid  condi- 
tions. But  the  people  have  not  stopped 
their  fight  for  freedom,  and  they  carry  it 
on  quietly  and  clandestinely  with   all 
the  means  at  their  disposal.  They  pray 
for  the  end  of  their  enslavement  by  Com- 
munist tyrants  and  anxiously  look  for- 
ward to  their  deliverance  from  totali- 
tarian tyranny.  On  the  51st  anniversary 
observance  of  their  independence  day  we 
all  hope  that  these  sturdy  and  stout- 
hearted people  will  attain  their  national 
goal  and  live  in  peace  in  their  homeland. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoTJGHLiN>  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Minsk  ALL.  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


"Gates.  Paul  W.  History  ot  Public  Land 
Law  Development.  OPO,  Washington.  1968. 
828  p. 

'Dutton.  W.  L.  History  of  Forest  Service 
Grazing  Pees.  Journal  of  Range  Management. 
Vol.  6.  No.  6.  November  1953.  p.  393-98. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CoHELAN)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 
By  unsmimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoDELL  to  extend  h's  remarks  dur- 
ing the  special  order  today  on  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  program. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
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elude  an  address  by  the  Honorable  John 
Gardner  and  several  editorials. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Albert  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Haoan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CouGKLiN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
Mr.  ROTTDKBUSH. 

Mr.  Bob  Wusoiv  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalin. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  McKnsallt. 

Mr.  Harvet. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Htnrr  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENCKL  in  two  instances. 

MX.  O'KONSKI. 
Mr.^CHERLS. 
Mr.  KUYKEWDAIL. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SKuarrz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  ROBisoN. 

Mr.  Wymaw  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F^DLBY. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoHEuur)  and  to  include 
nctraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoLLOG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teagxje  of  Texas  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  E>^iNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HoLirixLD. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pttlton  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fr.\ser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  BuGGi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. February  27, 1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

538.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  audit  of  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  supervised  by  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.  19<S7  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-82) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

539  A  letter  from  the  director,  legislative 
commission,  the  American  Legion,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  50th 
Annual  National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  held  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  Septem- 
ber 10-13,  1968,  pursuant  to  law  (H.  Doc.  No. 
01-83) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

540.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  July  1-December  31, 
1968.  pursuant  to  section  105(b)  of  Public 
Law  88-454;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting,  the  report  of  the  acad- 
emy for  the  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  their  charter;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

542.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  ann\ial  report 
on  the  anthracite  mine  water  control  and 
mine  sealing  and  filling  program,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  69  Stat.  352,  as  amended 
by  76  Stat.  934;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  7692.  A   bill    to   provide   specific    and 
additional  penalties  for  the  use  or  carrying  of 
firearms  in  the  commission  of  crimes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  7693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain  grants   to   assure   adequate   commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee   on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJl.  7694.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
•760  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  7695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
llnxltlng  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.  Mr   Bates,  Mr  Boland,  Mr. 
Clxvxlamo,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Donokttx, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Hull, 
Mr.  KUTH,  Mr.  Ktxos,  Mr.  McKncal- 
LT,  Mr.  MoBSE.  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  PiKNiE,  Mr.  Price  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  3t  Germain.  Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi,  Mr.  TixmNAN,  and  Mr.  Wt»«an)  : 
H.R.  7696.    A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  7697.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 


effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJ{.  7698.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrjing 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  7699.  A  bill   to  Incorporate  into  iltle 
28,  United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judi- 
cial Procedure,"  certain  existing  laws  relat- 
ing to  admiralty  and  maritime  Judicial  mat- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  DON   H.   CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  7700.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
HJl.  7701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  engineering 
Investigations  on  earthquakes,  seismic  waves, 
and  related  phenomena,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  7702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
military  career  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    CONYERS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Annunzio,   Mr.   Bell  of  California, 
Mr.     BiNCHAM,     Mr.     Bollinc,    Mr. 
Bkademas,  Mr.  Brown  of  Caliromla, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Cut- 
VER,  Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 
JoELSON,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Lowen- 
STEIN,   Mr.    MtKVA,   Mrs.   Mink,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Reuss,   Mr.  Rosenthal,   Mr.  Rtan, 
and  Mr.  Stokes. 
HJl.  7703.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  as  a  legal  public 
hoUday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  CONYERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford)  : 
HJl.  7704.  A  bill  to  assure  to  every  Ameri- 
can a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  em- 
plojrment.  housing,  and  education,  free  from 
any  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,   or   national  origin,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
HJl.  7705.  A  bill  to  authorize  realistic,  eco- 
nomic, and  modern  building  heights  and 
bulk  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
new  housing  and  employment  opportunities 
for  aU,  to  expand  the  tax  base,  to  stimulate 
and  assist  efforts  to  break  the  poverty  cycle 
and  strengthen  the  economy,  to  provide 
parking,  to  rebuild  and  renew  blighted,  slum, 
bumed-out,  and  underdeveloped  areas,  to 
conserve  and  make  the  best,  and  maximum, 
use  of  land,  to  achieve  the  best  design,  to 
save  tax  funds,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJl.  7706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  in  order  to  establish  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  air  traffic 
controllers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7707.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
nonprofit  medical  research  institutions:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  7709.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  certain  sections  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  196S: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  7710.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  certain  sections  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  .^ct  of 
1965:   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  7711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
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United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  presump- 
tions relating  to  certain  diseases  applicable 
to  veterans  who  served  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  confilct;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  7712.  A  bill  to  extend  the  executive 
reorganization  provisions  of   title  5,   United 
States  Code,  for  an  addlUonal  2  years,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ESHLBMAN : 
H.R.  7713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President  as  required 
by  the  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution proposed  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
362  of  the  9l6t  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7714.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Profession- 
al Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  on  July  16,  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  7715.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
mails  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  7716.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  relative  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  hotising;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  7717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  place  insured  nonmember  banks 
on  a  parity  with  other  insured  banks  in  re- 
spect of  their  eligibility  as  depositories  for 
member  banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    HANNA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lanoen,   Mr.   Brown  of   California, 
Mr.  CoBMAN,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Blanton,  and  Mr.  Watkins)  : 
H.R.  7718.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  In  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJl.  7719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEL3TOSKI: 
H.R.  7720.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7721.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chU- 
dren  from  toys  or  other  articles  intended  for 
use  by  children  which  present  any  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  7722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  standard- 
of-Uvlng  Increases  In  the  annuities  and  pen- 
sions (and  lump-sum  payments)  which  are 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7723.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  2  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  (to 
the  level  of  the  tax  imposed  on  employees 
and  employers)  the  rates  of  tax  Imposed  on 
self -employment  Income  for  purposes  of  old- 
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age,  survivors',  and  dlsablUty  Insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7724.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  standard- 
of-Uvlng  increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7728.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  substantial 
liberalization  In  the  retirement  test;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  7726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  widow's  and 
widower's  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7727.  A  bill  to  amend  section  228  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing reduction  In  benefits  thereunder  on  ac- 
covint  of  other  governmental  pensions,  and 
In  lieu  thereof  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
such  benefits  to  any  individual  whose  annual 
Income  from  all  sources  exceeds  $2,500  (or 
$3,760  In  the  case  of  a  couple);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  7728.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  6-month 
waiting  period  for  dUablUty  insurance  bene- 
fits In  cases  of  blindness  or  loss  of  limb  and 
In  certain  other  cases  where  the  severity  of 
the  Impairment  Is  Immediately  determinable: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  7729.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  CTode  of  1954  to  increase,  lor  1970 
and  1971,  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  from  $600  to  $800,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1971  such  exemptions  shall  be  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
HJl.  7730.  A  blU  to  retrocede  a  portion  of 
the  District   of   Columbia   to   the   State  of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.B.  7731.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.B.  7732.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  commuter  fare  revenue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJl.  7733.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits   thereunder;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (lor  himself,  Mr, 
I  Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson 

!  of    California,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr. 

Blatnik,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr.  Pabb- 
stein,  Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings) : 
HJl.  7734.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,   as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  7735.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restore  entitlement  to 
benefits  on  termination  of  a  widow's  remar- 
riage; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McPALL: 
HJl.  7736.  A    bin    to   regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  producte,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
HJl.  7737.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  provi- 
sions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting facilities  and  the  provisions  relating 
to   support   of    the   Corporation   for  Public 


Broadcasting;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
sUte  and  Foreign  Conamerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJl.  7738.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2312  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  per- 
son enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle  to  Inspect  the  serial  number  of  Its 
body  and  motor  If  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7739.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  Judge 
or  justice  of  the  United  States  appointed  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  shall  retire 
from  regular  active  service  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.R.  7740.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  7741.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and   Civil 

ByMr.  MINSHALIi: 
H.R.  7742.  A  Wll  to  require  maUlng  lUt 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists  to  furnish  Information  to  the  Post- 
master General  with  respect  to  their  Identity 
and  transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  7743.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  (Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7744.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  minimum  in- 
come tax  on  certain  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions with  substantial  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  7745.  A  bill  to  make  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  birthday  a  legal  public  holiday; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  7746.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion   through    Interstate    commerce    or    the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  ex- 
hibition  of   movies   or   other   presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 
LOR,  Mr.  SKuarrz,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Kee, 
Mr.    MoLLoHAN,    Mr.    Wampler.    Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Grat,  Mr.  PniCE  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RooNET  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hats, 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H.R.  7747.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  safety  con- 
ditions of  persons  working  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  7748.  A  bill  to  improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grams, to  provide  temporary  authority  to  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  project  applications 
drawing  upon  more  than  one  Federal  assist- 
ance program,  to  strengthen  further  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  and  to 
extend  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  inter- 
governmental cooperation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  7749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job-training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  7750.  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
self-determination  program  to  aid  the  peo- 
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pl«  of  urban  and  rural  communities  In  se- 
curing gainful  employment,  achleylng  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  resources  of 
their  community,  expanding  opportunity, 
stability,  and  self-determination,  and  mak- 
ing their  maxlnium  contribution  to  the 
strength  and  well-being  of  the  Nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  77S1.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job-training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  RARICK: 
HJl.  7752.  A  bill  to  require  Judges  of  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  file  confidential  state- 
ments with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7753.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries established  by  section  225  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  S«rTlce. 

H.R.  7754.  A  bill  to  amend  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1945 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
Me  debt- by  at  least  10  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated' srerall  Federal  receipts  for  each  fiscal 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  7755  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  each  tax- 
exempt  organization  to  file  an  annual  infor- 
mation return  showing  each  source  (In- 
cluding governmental  sources)  of  Its  Income 
and  other  receipts,  and  to  provide  for  a  loss 
of  tax  exemption  In  the  case  of  willful  failure 
to  file,  or  fraudulent  statements  made  in 
connection  with,  such  return;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  7756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  social  security 
benefits  to  the  annuity  and  pension  pay- 
ments which  are  exempt  from  levy  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.7757,  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  7758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act   of   1962.   as   amended;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  7759.  A   bill   to   establish   the   Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   RYAN    (for   himself,   Mr.   Ad- 
OABBO,    Bir    BaAsco,    Mr.    Bbown   of 
California,  Mr.  Bttbton  of  California, 
Mr.  OoNTxas.  tdi.  DAooAaio.  Mr.  Ea- 
WAaos  of  California,  Mr.  FAxasmN, 
Mr    Faaan,  Mr.  Oii.bxxt,  Mr.  Oon- 
ZAua.  Mr    HAL]>nu«,  Mr.  Hzlstoski. 
Mr.  Howasd.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lowxn- 
BTzzs.  Mr.    Matsttnaoa,   Mr.   Mixta, 
Mr.  O'Nkiu.  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  OmitcSB)  : 
HJl.  7760.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations    to   fully   ftind    programs   to 
build  300.000  units  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Including  Jobs  In  hous- 
ing; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pxpfcs, 
Mr.  PoDKLL,  Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell,   Mr.    Reks.    Mr.    Rno    of    New 
York,  Mr.   Rooxas  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Scheuebi: 
H.R.  7761.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations   to   fully   fund    programs   to 
build  300.000  units  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes,  including  Jobs  In  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R.  7762.  A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 


for  amounts  expended  by  State  policemen  for 
meals  which  they  are  required  to  eat  while 
on  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONCE: 

HJl.  7763.  A  bni  to  amend  chapter  83,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  svu^rlvor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member 
to  designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7764.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  7765.  A  bin  to  rescind  the  pay  In- 
creases for  Members  ot  Congress  and  other 
Federal  officials  pursuant  to  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  1970  fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the  quadren- 
nial Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr   SCHADEBERG: 

HR.7766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  in  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federany 
assisted  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  7767.  A  bill  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  establish  additional  Income 
azcluBlons  relating  to  pension  for  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the  bar  to 
payment  of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of 
veterans,  to  liberalize  the  oath  requirement 
for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Veterans' 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Blr. 
Hkchlcb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hxl- 
vrosxi,  Mr.  Howaxo,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Klccztnsxi.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneallt,  Mr.  Mdcva.  Mr.  OmNCEa. 
Mr.  Rem  of  New  York,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  RosEMTHAL,  and  Mr.  Wolvt)  : 

HJl.  7768.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

HJl.  7769.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease 
in  Federal  group  life  Insurance  at  age  65  or 
after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJL  7770.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7771.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
minimum  annuities  for  employee  annuitants 
and  spouse  survivor  annuitants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7772.  A  bUl  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  7773.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  83.  tltls 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  sxirvlvor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7774.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJl.  7776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
first  $6,000  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  7776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  individu- 
als who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the  right 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

H.R.  7777.  A   bUl   for   the   eUmlnation  of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  (rom 
the  Inhalation  of  coal  dust;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

HJl.  7778.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  pay  In- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  officials  pursuant  to  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  1970  fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the  quadren- 
nial Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

HJl.  7779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
a  prime  selection  group  subject  to  a  period 
of  vulnerability  of  1  year  from  age  19  to  age 
20  and  to  provide  for  a  random  system  of 
selection  of  inductees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  7780.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  Presidential 
pay  Increases  for  Members  of  Congress  pur- 
suant to  recommendations  In  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  (or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia; 

HJl.  7781.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2312 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
a  person  enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a 
motor  vehicle  to  Inspect  the  serial  number 
of  its  body  and  motor  If  he  has  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been 
stolen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  7782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  29  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  Judge 
or  Justice  of  the  United  States  appointed  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  shall  retire 
from  regular  active  ser\-lce  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7783.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  number 
of  years  which  may  be  dropped  out  in  com- 
puting the  benefit  of  an  Individual  who  is 
forced  by  a  Federal  agency  (or  under  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law)  to  retire  at  age  60 
or  earlier;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aoams,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
GiLBEKT.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moobhead.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Ottincee.  Mr.  Rzio  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Rettss.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  ScHEUXK.  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 

H.R.  7784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a 
fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  induction  Into  military  service,  to  provide 
for  the  uniform  application  of  selective  serv- 
ice policies,  to  raise  the  Incidence  of  volun- 
teers In  miUtary  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H  R.  7785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  past  employment  by  certain 
persons  subject  to  the  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians Act  of  1968;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJl.  7787.  A  Wn  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  to  Include  federally  connected 
children  living  In  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  7789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  ^954  so  as  to  limit  the  amount 
cent  maximum  credit  against  the  Federal 
estate  tax  for  estate  taxes  paid  to  States;  to 
the  Commltee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  7789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  so  as  to  limit  the  amoiint 
of  deductions  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming  which  may  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  7790.  A  bUI  to  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  requiring  an 
annual  Income  statement  from  certain  pen- 
sioners who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  7791.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  7792.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  Individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  7793.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Okefeno- 
kee  National  WUdUfe  Refuge  as  the  "Oke- 
fenokee  Wilderness";   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Quie, 
and  Mr.  Wold)  : 
H.R.  7794.  A  bUl   to  amend  section  22   of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  490.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution  proposing  OJx 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H  J.  Res.  492.  Joint    Resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  compening 
of  testimony  from  a  defendant  In  a  criminal 
case  in  open  court,  and  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  to  be 
informed  of  the  evidence  against  him;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODKLL: 
H.J.  Res.  493.   Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  scientific  re- 
search In  medicine  In  the  United  States;  to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.J.  Res.  494.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  "Mexican 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
Joint  United  States-Mexican  Commission  to 
investigate  the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugs,  and  dangerous  drugs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANDOREBE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Madden,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Adaih, 
Mr.  RouDEBUSH.  Mr.  Brat,  Mr. 
Mtzrs,  Mr.  ZioN,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Dennis,  and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  150.  Concurrent  resolution 
honoring  the  1969  centennial  of  Purdue  Uni- 


versity at  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  the  con- 
tributions by  the  university  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MiKVA) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  reduced  air  fares  for  children, 
youth,  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
"freedom  of  choice"  plans  are  the  most 
equitable,  legal,  and  feasible  method  of  fa- 
cilitating title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WYLIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
LuKENs,      Mr.      HX7NT,      and      Mr. 

SCHZRLE)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  reduced  air  fares  for  children, 
youth,  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.  Res.  278.  Resolution,  U.S.  aid  for  Iraqi 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.  Res.  279.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  prices 
of  lumber  and  plywood;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  PODELL: 

H.  Res.  280.  Resolution.  United  Nations 
Conventions  on  Human  Rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  281.  Resolution  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  of  magazine  sales  promotion 
practices;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.  Res.  282.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  regulate  parking  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  283.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  establish  a  plaque  to  com- 
memorate Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson's  service, 
as  a  young  man,  as  doorman  at  an  entrance 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee 
on  RtUes. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

28.  By  Mr.  OLSEN:  Resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation  endorsing  Senate 
bin  500,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  prohibit  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  from  using  losses  incurred  In  their 
fanning  operation  as  an  offset  to  Income 
from  other  sources  and  urging  support  of 
that  bill  by  the  Montana  congressional  dele- 
gation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

29.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

30.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  dis- 
semination of  pornography  through  the  U.S. 
malls;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  7795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
V.  Bayle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7796.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Carrlngton;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7797.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Valerie 
and  Benjamin  Franco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

HJl.  7798.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
D'Acunto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
DUavello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ellta 

B.  Gose;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7801.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Stefano 

Squitieri.  to  the  Committee  On  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elderfield, 
Sara,  and  Evelyn  C.  Williams;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  7803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llgaya 
L.  Villazor;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  7804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 

C.  Karachallos;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 

Chionls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 

Vaslllos  Potopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  7807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Szp- 
man:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branimir 
Zlvkovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BROYHILL   of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  7809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annamma 
Thomas   (also  known  as  Annamma  T.  Kut- 
tlkandathll ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  7810.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ber- 
joohee  Constantlne;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7811.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mark  P. 
Hagood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H  R.  7812.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Louis 
Gena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  7813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
D'Aguanno;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  7814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
E.  Thomer;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  7815.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Mlchlko 
Hlrotsu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tokuko 
Ozawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  7817.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Thomasina 
Acierno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsabetta 
DlMetteo  and  Pletro  DiMetteo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7819.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Dern 
Orlovaldo  Rosas.  Marta  Serrano  Rosas.  Enzo 
Adhemar  Rosas,  and  Dalva  Marltza  Rosas:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  EKDWNING: 
H.R.  7820.  A  bin  to  permit  the  vessel  Pious 
Puffln    to    be    docunxented    for    use    In    the 
coastwise  trade:   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  7821.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of   John 
(Giovanni)    Denaro;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary-. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl.  7822.  A   bin   for  the  relief  of  AngelO 
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Pelltgrlnl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clary.  

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  7833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  SaJJan 
Oangappa  ChlUcannalab:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Ul.  FRXLINOHUYSEN: 
H  R.  7834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Bonfantlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OIAEMO: 
H  R.  783fi.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomaaso 
Maaella:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  7828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Gall  DennU:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAin^EY: 
H.R.  7827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amln 
Pulelhan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  7828.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Helle 
Bergh  Krlstensen  Jonaa;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
M.  Plccimio.  bla  wife,  Emma  PlcctrlUo.  and 
their  children,  Mario  PlcclrUlo  and  Daniel 
Plcclrlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
dx.'Mr.  HARSHA: 
H  R.  't83b.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James 
Howard  Olffln:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
HR.  7831.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Silvio 
De  Luca:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7832.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Tasuo 
Kayaba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  7833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Takayukl 
Toshida:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H  R.  7834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Gordon   BuUen:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDAI>L: 
H  R  7835.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Diana 
Margaret  Westley:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H  R.  7836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlla  Sabio 
Infante:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MANN: 
H.R.  7837.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    CoUe 
Lance   Johnson,   Jr.:    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  7838.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Julian 
Malsterrena  Iturralde:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  7839.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Jesus 
Agner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  7840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Graceffa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR.  7841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isldoro 
Albino  and  his  daughter.  Antonlna  Albino; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  7843.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Audrey 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7843.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Joeeph 
Lala:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

Vindigni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 

H  R.  7849    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ma- 

rika  Nicholas  Vasatliadou;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  RE£8' 
H.R  784«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francisco  MeJla-MurlUo;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R  7847.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seraflna 
Pattl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  7848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Halm  Rlbak.  and  their  children.  Ami- 
kam.  Dvora.  and  Sara;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
BR.    7849.   A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Raja 
Butros  El-Qare;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Jesus  Ooncalves;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H  R.  7851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Romeo 
D.  Uy:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  7853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eric  Declan 
Horgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H.R.  7853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Tak 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  UTT: 

H  R.  7854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUda  M. 
Kllbum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

H.R.7856.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Michellna 
Cinottl:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7856.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Prance 
Geralmo  Giraudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Macauda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Rlcclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Sari:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  7860.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchele 
Sorbara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

HR.  7861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thelma 
M.  Parong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h'r.  7862— a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fe  Pa- 
Jardo  VlUanueva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

64.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  relative  to  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  Micronesia  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

65.  Also,  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  Chicago.  III.. 
relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

66.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  Martlon,  Sr., 
Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

67.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  relative  to  John  Brown:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  REPUBLIC  OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  itAssACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  18 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  the  independence  of  Lithuania.  This 
year  is  the  51st  year  after  the  nation- 
state  was  proclaimed  in  1918.  For  22 
years  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  flour- 
ished culturally,  intellectually,  and  polit- 
ically. 

This  progress  was  cut  short,  however, 
by  forced  occupation  by  the  U.S.S.R.. 
under  whose  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
domination  the  people  of  Lithuania  still 
sufler. 

It  is  particularly  important,  in  view  of 
the  dedication  of  the  United  States  to 
the  right  to  freedom  and  independence, 
that  we  stand  today  to  commemorate  the 
day  when  Lithuania  was  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation,  to  reaCDrm  our  sup- 
port for  Justice,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  and  hope  for  the  day  whoi  Lithu- 
ania and  all  captive  nations  will  once 
again  enjoy  the  exercise  of  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  self-determination. 


The  memorandum  from  the  Lithua- 
nian Christian  Democratic  Union  Cen- 
tral Committee  is  an  eloquent  expres- 
sion of  the  courage,  ideals,  and  goals  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  include  it  here: 

LrmuANtAN  Chbistian  Dem ocxatic  Union 

MEMOaANDCM 

To  the  Honorable  Memhera  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Today  marks  the  Fifty-First  Anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  once  an  ancient  civilization, 
whose  roots  reach  to  the  second  century  and 
Its  Idngdom  to  the  thirteenth:  that  of  a  na- 
tion whose  political,  economic  and  social  rec- 
ord was  as  distinctive  as  It  was  progressive. 
It  is  tragic  therefore,  that  this  anniversary 
Is  overshadowed  by  the  brutal  fact  that  Lith- 
uania today  bears  the  heavy  yoke  of  Soviet 
Imperialism. 

Acting  in  conspiracy  with  the  Nazi  re- 
gime— see  "Nasl-Soviet  Relations  1039-1041", 
excerpts  attached — the  Soviet  IJnlon  broke 
four  major  bilateral  treaties: 

1.  The  Treaty  of  Brest- LI tovsk  of  March  3, 
1918  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  forever  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  Lithuania. 

2.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12,  1020,  which 
defined  the  common  boundaries. 

3.  The  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  September 
28,  1926.  which  was  later  extended  to  1945. 

4.  The  Soviet  Imposed  Mutual  Asslsttmce 
Pact  of  October  10, 1039. 


On  June  15,  1040,  with  the  above  treaties 
In  full  force  and  effect,  the  military  forces  of 
Soviet  Union  occupied  the  territory  of  Lith- 
uania, and  two  days  later  repeated  the  same 
attack  against  the  Republics  of  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  Occupation  was  followed  by  system- 
matlc  terror  and  violence.  Religious  and  po- 
litical persecutions  culminated  in  mass  exec- 
utions and  deportations  to  the  Siberian 
wastelands.  Many  sources  place  the  number 
of  such  Baltic  victims  at  the  one  million 
mark. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  Soviets  staged 
mock  elections  and  as  the  result  of  these, 
forcibly  incorporated  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  Republics  Into  their  slave  em- 
pire. 

On  July  23,  1040,  the  United  States  de- 
nounced this  aggression,  and  all  Adminis- 
trations since  then  have  affirmed  this  stand 
and  have  opposed  this  brutal  Invasion  and 
forced  annexation. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  that  during  the 
present  rise  of  many  former  colonies  to  their 
rightly  deserved  national  Independence,  a 
shroud  of  silence  Is  maintained  about  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Soviet  occupied  coun- 
tries whose  traditions  of  statehood  reach 
back  for  many  centuries. 

It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  conceive  that 
all  the  International  crimes  committed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  are  sUll  not  rectified,  nor 
the  criminal  punished.  It  Is  indeed  a  crime 
In  ItaeU  that  Kremlin  Is  sUll  permitted  to 
Indulge  In  International  rape,  as  In  the  case 
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of  Czechoslovakia  Just  a  few  short  mouth* 
ago. 

It  is  time  to  raise  such  questions  before 
International  forums  and  to  seek  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  genocldal  ac- 
tions. It  is  also  time  to  Investigate  the  Illegal 
seizure  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  to  thoroughly  study 
the  prevailing  conditions  In  these  countries, 
the  results  of  which  should  be  made  public. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  plan  submitted  by 
the  Honorable  Prank  Annunzlo,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois,  In  a  form  of  H.  Con. 
Res.  81,  which  "Expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  Incorporation  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Estonia  Into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 

We  ask  all  of  you  to  support  this  Resolu- 
tion. It  Is  one  definite  way  in  which  you  can 
help  us  In  our  fight  for  liberty  and  Justice. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 
A.  J.  KAStOArris, 
President,  Central  Committee. 
K.  aLgimantas  Pautienis, 
Chairman,  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 


THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  WEAR 
MEDIC  ALERT  EMBLEM  THAT 
SAVES  LIVES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  me  that  my  district  Is 
the  home  of  the  Medic  Alert  Foundation, 
a  charitable,  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  saving  lives. 

This  Is  accomplished  by  Indestructible 
metal  emblems  worn  on  the  wrists  or 
necks  of  some  300,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  On 
the  emblem  is  noted  some  hidden  or 
special  medical  problem  for  which  they 
require  certain  treatment  or  care.  It  also 
carries  the  Medic  Alert  serial  number  of 
the  wearer  and  the  telephone  number  of 
Medic  Alert's  headquarters  in  Turlock, 
Calif.,  where  medical  records  of  each 
member  are  on  file.  Thus,  In  an  emer- 
gency, they  are  saved  from  the  wrong 
treatment  or  people  who  assist  them  are 
alerted  to  their  need  for  specialized  care. 

This  llfesavlng  organization  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Marlon  Carter  Collins,  a 
resident  of  Turlock  who  attended  high 
school  there,  went  on  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School,  then  returned  to  Tur- 
lock to  operate  the  Lillian  Collins  Hos- 
pital with  his  father,  also  a  physician. 
He  founded  Medic  Alert  Foundation  after 
his  daughter  Linda  nearly  died  from  a 
severe  anaphylactic  reaction  to  a  tet- 
anus antitoxin  skin  test.  In  1964  he  re- 
tired from  medical  practice  to  devote 
full  time  to  Medic  Alert.  He  and  the 
foundation's  directors  serve  without 
remuneration. 

This  is  a  dramatic  story,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am.  confident  you  and  our  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  article  from  the  Stockton,  Calif.. 
Record  of  January  4,  giving  a  few  strik- 
ing examples  of  how  Medic  Alert  has 
saved  the  lives  of  people  who  might  have 
died  but  for  the  bracelet  on  their  arms: 
The  Tint  Tag  That  Cottld  Save  YotiB  Ufx 
(By  Dick  Kleiner) 

One  day  In  1053,  a  teenage  girl  In  Turlock 
cut  her   finger.    Because   of    that   incident. 
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today  more  than  300,000  people  believe  their 
lives  may  have  been  saved — or  may  someday 
be  saved. 

The  girl's  name  Is  Linda  Collins.  When  she 
cut  her  finger,  16  years  ago,- she  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  where  the  attending  physician 
gave  her  a  routine  patch  test,  before  admin- 
istering tetanus  antitoxin,  to  see  if  she  was 
allergic  to  that  serum.  She  was,  in  fact,  so 
allergic  that  the  patch  test  alone  put  her  In 
a  coma  for  four  days. 

A  full  shot  undoubtedly  would  have  killed 
her.  Her  father  and  her  mother  naturally 
worried  that  someday  a  doctor,  unaware  of 
her  deadly  allergy,  might  give  her  such  a 
dose.  Any  parents  would  worry.  But  Linda 
Collins'  father  was  a  doctor — Dr.  Marlon 
Collins — and  he  worried  with  direction. 

He  thought  of  devising  some  methods  of 
warning  any  police  or  doctors  who  might 
treat  Linda  In  the  event  of  an  accident.  He 
knew  a  card  In  her  wallet  might  not  be  dis- 
covered until  too  late.  He  Icnew  the  girl's 
vanity  would  not  stand  for  a  tattoed  notice. 

Then  came  the  Idea  which  has  become  the 
Medic  Alert  Foundation — a  bracelet  tag  with 
the  words,  "Allergic  to  Tetanus  Antitoxin" 
engraved  on  it. 

More  than  3,000  people  a  month  now  Join 
Medic  Alert,  and  wear  tags  around  their 
wrists  or  necks.  These  warn  of  many  poten- 
tial dangers — diabetes,  epilepsy,  various  al- 
lergies, heart  conditions,  neck  breathing, 
hemophilia,  even  such  items  as  that  the 
wearer  is  a  scuba  diver  ( and  could  fall  victim 
to  the  bends  as  long  as  two  hours  after  he 
leaves  the  water)  or  that  he  wears  contact 
lens  (Which  must  be  taken  out  before  they 
scratch  the  retina). 

Medic  Alert  today  Is  a  big  organization. 
What  started  out  with  one  member — Linda 
Collins — has  grown. 

Dr.  Collins  and  his  wife  used  to  do  all  the 
work  themselves,  in  their  playroom  after  he 
finished  his  day's  calls.  Now  the  foundation 
has  a  neat  yellow  building  catty-corner  from 
Turlock's  town  hall,  with  paid  workers  and 
many  local  volunteer  ladies  going  through 
the  mail  and  filling  the  orders  and  engrav- 
ing the  braceletsT 

Each  tag  contains  information  as  to  the 
wearer's  condition — so  it  is  readily  noted  in 
case  of  emergency — plus  an  identifying 
number  and  the  telephone  number  of  Medic 
Alert.  If  the  wearer  is  in  an  accident,  the 
doctor  who  treats  him  can  call  for  more  In- 
formation, which  is  kept  on  file  In  a  fireproof 
room  here. 

The  highway  patrol  In  Montpeller,  Vt., 
called  about  No.  147868 — and  learned  what 
medication  the  diabetic  was  taking.  The  Los 
Angeles  police  department  called  about  No. 
253321 — another  diabetic  with  specific  med- 
ication requirements. 

The  police  In  Washington,  D.C.,  called 
about  No.  253932 — and  learned  that  the  child 
having  convulsions  at  the  swimming  pool  was 
an  epileptic,  and  what  to  do  about  him.  A 
doctor  m  London,  England,  called  when  No. 
153324  collapsed  on  a  London  street — and 
found  out  about  his  allergies. 

Chester  L.  Watts,  executive  director  of  the 
nonprofit  foundation,  says  their  work  is  two- 
fold— educating  the  40  million  people  who 
should  wear  some  warning  on  their  persons 
about  the  foundation,  and  simultaneously 
educating  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
medical  people  to  look  for  the  Medic  Alert 
tags. 

The  organization  has  uncovered  a  new  kind 
of  hypochondriac — which  might  be  termed 
Jewelry  hypochondriacs.  They  want  to  wear 
a  tag,  even  without  any  dangerous  condition. 
One  wom?n  applied  for  membership  and  re- 
quested that  her  tag  read:  "Patient  Takes 
Bile  Salts."  The  foundation  turned  her  down. 

A  new  wrinkle  is  a  tag  which  reads  "Organ 
Donor."  These  are  supplied  to  people  desirous 
of  giving  one  or  more  of  their  vital  organs  for 
transplanting.  If  these  people  become  acci- 
dent fatalities,  the  doctor  at  the  scene  can 
call  Medic  Alert  and  learn  which  of  their 
organs  can  be  used  for  transplanting. 
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More  Information  about  Joining  Medic 
Alert  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  foun- 
dation, Turlock,  California,  95J80. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19. 1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16  marked  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  Because  of  the  continuing 
subjugation  and  oppression  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  only  coimtry  in  which  Lithu- 
anians were  imable  to  commemorate  this 
event  was  Lithuania  itself. 

It  was  in  1918  that  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion declared  its  independence.  This  was 
a  goal  for  which  the  Lithuanian  people 
had  been  striving  throughout  a  long  pe- 
riod of  Russian  domination — from  1795 
to  1915. 

Lithuania  was  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  First  World  War,  but 
after  two  decades  of  independence,  it 
again  fell  under  Russian  domination 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Red  army 
during  World  War  II. 

It  was  declared  a  constituent  Republic 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3,  1940.  Fol- 
lowing the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  10  months  later,  Lithuania  was  in 
Nazi  hands  until  reoccupied  by  the  Soviet 
Army  in  1944.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  com- 
ponent Republic. 

The  United  States  never  has  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania or  the  other  two  Baltic  States,  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
extraction  are  among  our  most  patriotic 
citizens.  Let  us  join  them  in  hope  that 
their  homeland  will  again  be  an  Inde- 
pendent nation. 


NONPROLIPERATION  TRAP 


_         HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF  IOWA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  retired  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane  has  written  a  column 
which  all  Americans  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  and  In  which  he  cor- 
rectly denounces  the  proposed  so-called 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  as  a  "fraud"  and 
a  "trap." 

In  the  hope  that  more  citizens  of  this 
country  will  have  the  opportunity  ta 
read  the  general's  views  on  this  subject, 
I  am  submitting  it  for  publication  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington. — In  debate  on  the  Johnson 
pay  raises  for  the  federal  elite.  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  asked,  "Are  we  mice 
or  are  we  men?"  The  majority  showed  they 
were  mice  In  the  way  they  went  after  the 
Johnson  cheese! 

Now  we  have  a  new  measure  to  test  the 
qualities  of  the  senators.  The  vote  will  have 
special  significance  for  Republican  senators 
because      the     Johnson      Non-ProUferatlon 
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Treaty  has  been  Indorsed  by  President  Rich- 
ard  Ntxon 

While  Democrau  held  the  White  House, 
Republicans  were  free  to  vote  their  convic- 
tions on  Important  policy  issues.  They  could 
all  be  patriots.  Now  that  they  are  receiving 
guidance  from  the  White  House.  Republican 
senators  must  decide  whether  the  ptarty  or 
the  country  comes  first.  Will  they  compro- 
mise their  convictions  to  accommodate  the 
White  House  Influence? 

The  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  Is  a  good 
test  because  the  issue  Is  so  clear-cut  and  be- 
cause President  NUon  has  come  down  on  the 
wrong  side  of  It.  The  national  Interest  calls 
clearly  for  rejection  of  the   treaty. 

This  treaty  Is  a  fraud  upon  the  American 
people.  It  pretends  to  serve  peace:  but  It 
Increases  the  prospect  of  war  by  disarming 
the  West  without  corresponding  restraint 
of  the  Communist  powers  The  central  Soviet 
objective  in  this  treaty  Is  to  deny  nuclear 
weapons  to  West  Germany.  Secondary  targets 
are  Japan.  India  and  Israel.  The  treaty  does 
not  disarm  any  Conununlst  powers. 

This  treaty  provides  specifically  that  tbe 
signatory  powers  shall  not  do  what  the 
Soviet  JInlon  did  In  Czechoalovakla.  We  have 
long  kjuirn  that  the  Soviet  Union  regards 
these  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper  to  mUlead 
the  ever-trusUng  West.  How  can  American 
leaders.  In  the  face  of  such  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  before  It  U  signed,  pretend  that  such 
Immoral  contracting  helps  the  cause  of 
peace?  It  is  clear  that  they  strike  the«e 
postures  only  to  deceive  the  American  people 
and  not  with  any  expectation  of  restraining 
Soviet  aggression. 

What  aberration  of  poUUcal  strategy  dic- 
tated the  Nixon  commitment  to  this  treaty 
on  the  eve  of  his  trip  to  Eiirope?  Why  dldnt 
be  wait  to  talk  with  bis  allies  before  Uklng 
the  leap?  His  action  signals  to  Europe  more 
plainly  than  words  could  do;  "I  am  standing 
with  Britain  against  the  interests  of  the 
continental  allies."  Wbo  told  the  President 
that  this  action  would  help  blm  to  heal  the 
rift  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance? 

Free  ExiTDpe  Is  now  a  weak  aggregation 
of  Independent  and  competing  powers.  It  has 
a  potential  to  become  through  union  a  super- 
power matching  the  Cnlted  States  and  the 
USSR.  Soviet  leaders  fear  this  development 
and  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  It  They  prefer 
to  have  weak  neighbors.  And  how  could  they 
hold  their  satellites  with  a  free  superpower 
next  door? 

Brium  also  fears  tb«  unification  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  For  400  years,  the  comer- 
stone  of  British  policy  has  been  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  the  division  of  Europe.  So 
Britain  works  assiduously  to  stir  the  Jealous- 
ies which  will  be  a  barrier  to  union.  In 
this  matter.  Britain  Is  In  league  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  Eiiropean  \inlty  would  serve  US  In- 
terests and  the  cause  of  peace.  A  strong 
Europe  and  a  secure  Europe.  It  will  not  need 
the  billions  of  dollars  which  the  United 
sutes  has  been  poiirlng  out  to  protect  a 
weak  Europe.  No  longer  will  the  people  of 
Europe  be  under  the  threat  of  conquest  and 
dependent  upon  U.S.  protection. 

Why  then  Is  the  United  SUtes  playing  the 
lackey  of  Britain  and  the  dupe  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  Why  doesn't  It  lUten  to  the  allies 
who  are  standing  face-to-face  with  the  So- 
Tlet  threat?  West  Germany  has  opposed  this 
treaty  and  surely  will  not  sign  it.  Does  Presi- 
dent Nixon  propose  to  Join  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  condemning  West  Germany? 
He  does  so  when  he  Indorses  this  treaty. 

The  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  was  a  pend- 
ing Issue  of  International  policy  which  of- 
fered President  Nixon  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  grasp  of  foreign  policy  which 
he  had  claimed  and  the  people  had  allowsd. 
It  gave  him  a  signal  occasion  to  correct  the 
Johnson  error  and  fulfill  the  people's  hope*. 
His  blundering  approach  to  Europe  In  this 
matter,  his  adherence  to  the  dogmatic  John- 
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•on  pursuit  of  detente,  do  not  augur  well  for 
U.S.  success. 

If  President  Nixon  la  going  to  be  so  easily 
led  by  Britain,  he  is  not  going  to  be  respected 
by  France  and  West  Germany.  He  will  en- 
counter the  very  obstacles  to  allied  harmony 
which  effectively  stymied  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

The  Senate  must  save  the  President  and 
the  country  from  such  a  disaster.  It  must 
reject  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  and 
Invite  the  President  to  try  some  new  initia- 
tives In  foreign  policy. 


TEENAGE  VOTE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OV   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
latest  issues  promoted  to  foster  discon- 
tent and  grievance  is  that  of  a  right  to 
vote  for  18-year-olds. 

Emotion  notwithstanding,  the  issue  of 
voting  age  addresses  itself  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  States  and  not  to 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

A  frequent  retort  of  the  draft  dodgers 
and  draft  card  burners,  despite  their  in- 
consistency, is:  "If  they  are  old  enough 
to  fight,  they  are  old  enough  to  vote." 

Yet,  those  fighting  for  their  country 
are  not  the  vocal  group — their  great 
numbers  are  overseas  and  probably  de- 
nied the  chance  to  politic  and  would  not 
be  able  to  vote  even  if  given  the  right.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  get  mall,  let  alone  to 
mark  a  ballot  when  you  are  in  a  foxhole 
dodging  bullets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antiwar  peo- 
ple— the  card  burners  and  those  disloyal 
youth — some  on  our  campuses  and  some 
In  Canada  and  Sweden  dodging  the 
draft — would  be  available  to  participate 
in  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  two  recent  oc- 
currences point  up  apparent  discrimina- 
tion favoring  the  domestic  guerrilla 
troops  over  our  country's  servicemen. 

Men  in  the  U.S.  military  are  prohibited 
from  participating  in  politics — even  to 
the  extent  of  placing  a  bumper  sticker 
on  their  automobiles:  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Supreme  Court  has  licensed 
the  pacifist-extremists  to  wear  political 
armbands  to  class. 

Right  to  vote  because  old  enough  to 
fight?  Why  not  a  suitable  compromise — 
give  the  right  to  vote  to  every  18-year- 
old  serving  honorably  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  those  18  and  over  honorably 
discharged. 

If  it  is  no  longer  to  be  age  that  deter- 
mines the  voting  qualifications,  let  us  at 
least  set  them  at  responsibility  and 
loyalty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
news  releases: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Feb.  32, 

1969] 

Abmt  Oaoxa  Bams  PoLmcAi.  BtriCFn  SncxEaa 

Foa  SaavicEicxN 

(By  Bruc«  0«lphln) 

A  Nixon  bumper  sticker — or  maybe  evan 
one  touting  "Snoopy  for  Prealdent" — could 
get  a  OI  In  trouble  under  a  new  Army  policy 
amendment. 

The     policy,     promulgated     earlier     ttala 
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month,  adds  this  to  Its  list  of  forbidden  po- 
UUcal   actlvlUes: 

"Display  of  political  stickers  Is  prohibited 
on  automobiles  operated  by  members  of  the 
Army  while  on  active  duty." 

Does  that  include  a  wife's  car  or  a  father's 
when  the  driver  U  an  Army  man? 

Does  It  apply  only  when  he's  on  base,  or 
on  assignment,  or  In  uniform? 

The  Pentagon  declined  to  comment  on 
specific  examples. 

NOT    rKABtmLM 

"It  Is  not  feasible  to  speculate  as  to  all  the 
possibilities  that  might  arise  with  reject  to 
the  Interpretation  of  a  regulation,"  an  Army 
spokesman  said  In  an  official  statement. 
"Such  matters  will  always  have  to  be  decided 
on  an  Individual  basis,  based  on  the  circum- 
stances In  each  case." 

But  It  did  appear  that  the  Army  man  could 
be  In  violation  even  driving  around  town 
while  wearing  civilian  clothes.  A  person  Is  on 
active  duty,  the  Army  spokesman  explained, 
"when  In  full-time  military  service  of  the 
United  States." 

Technically,  even  Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  on  two- week  active  training  duty 
would  be  covered. 

But,  the  Pentagon  said,  "the  matter  of 
Imposing  this  restriction  on  two-week  active 
duty  training  personnel  Is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  local  conunander." 

Reservists  who  serve  only  on  weekends  are 
exempt  from  the  prohibition,  the  Army  said, 

DBNIES    FOUOT    SHXIT 

It  Insisted  that  the  sticker  ban  "does  not 
represent  a  change  In  policy,  but  Is  a  spe- 
cific enumeration  of  what  vTas  considered  to 
be  Inherent  In  the  general  policy  in  effect," 

That  policy,  the  Army  explained,  allows 
private  expression  of  political  belief,  but  not 
active  political  management  or  efforts  to  In- 
fluence elections. 

To  the  Armed  Force*  Journal,  however,  the 
Army's  ntlcker  ban  Is  "Insulting  .  .  .  ridicu- 
lous . . .  picayune." 

In  Its  Feb.  32  Issue,  the  Journal  contends 
editorially  that  "what  is  involved  la  a  very 
basic  rule  of  democracy  which  says:  Don't 
meddle  In  the  private  Uvea  of  citizens." 

"And  doesn't  the  Army's  policy  discrim- 
inate against  a  serviceman's  wife,  or  bis  son 
or  daughter,  by  denying  them  so  common  an 
expression  of  political  choice?"  the  editorial 


"This,"  says  the  Journal,  "Is  not  the  way 
to  go  about  building  the  all-volunteer  armed 
force  President  Nixon  has  been  talking 
about."  

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  25. 
1969) 

Peacetui,  PmoTTSTS  IN  Schools  Upheld 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

The  Supreme  Court,  saying  that  the  right 
to  free  speech  cannot  be  denied  "at  the 
schoolhouse  gate."  yesterday  upheld  the  right 
of  five  Iowa  students  to  wear  black  armbands 
In  classrooms  as  a  passive  silent  protest 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

In  a  7-to-2  decision,  the  Court  said  that 
a  student's  rights — In  the  classroom  or  any- 
where else  on  campus — permit  him  to  express 
opinions  on  controversial  subjects  so  long 
as  there  Is  no  collision  with  the  rights  of 
others. 

But,  Justice  Abe  Fortaa  said  for  the  Court. 
any  conduct  that  for  any  reason  "materially 
disrupts  claaswork  or  Involves  substantial  dis- 
order ...  Is,  of  course,  not  Immunized  by 
the  constitutional  guafanty  of  freedom  of 
speech." 

In  the  Iowa  case,  Fortas  emphasized  that 
by  wearing  armbtmds  the  students  had  done 
nothing  that  was  even  "potentially  disrup- 
tive" and  had  engaged  In  a  protest  closely 
akin  to  "pure  speech."  He  disclaimed  any 
connection  between  the  case  and  regulation 
of  such  things  as  hair  styles  and  skirt 
lengths. 
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STARTSD   in    1963 

The  case  began  In  December.  1965.  when  a 
group  of  adults  and  students  decided  to  pub- 
Uclae  their  objections  to  the  war  and  their 
support  for  a  truce  by  fasting  on  two  non- 
consecutive  days  and  by  wearing  black  arm- 
bands. 

Learning  of  the  plan,  principals  of  the  Des 
Moines  Independent  Community  School  Dis- 
trict adopted  a  policy  that  a  student  coming 
to  school  with  an  armband  would  be  asked 
to  take  It  off  and,  If  he  refused,  would  be 
suspended. 

A  few  days  later,  a  few  students  wore  arm- 
bands at  school.  They  were  sent  home  and 
told  they  could  return  only  without  the  arm- 
bands. The  students  came  back  after  New 
Year's  Day,  when  the  protest  period  had  ex- 
pired. 

Pour  of  the  students  were  the  children  of 
a  Methodist  minister  whose  salary  Is  paid 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee— John  Tinker,  15,  Mary  Beth,  13,  Hope, 
11,  and  Paul,  8.  A  fifth  was  Christopher  Eck- 
hardt,  an  11th  grader  whose  mother,  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  had  been  the  hostess 
for  the  meeting  to  plan  the  protest. 

The  fathers  of  the  students  sought  an  In- 
junction restraining  the  school  authorities.  A 
Federal  Court  denied  the  petition.  It  said 
that  with  the  war  In  sharp  controversy,  the 
authorities  had  acted  reasonably  to  prevent 
disturbances. 

The  fathers  appealed.  The  case  brought  an 
even  split  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit.  This  affirmed  the  court  be- 
low. Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
review  the  case. 

Yesterday's  decision,  which  reversed  the 
Appellate  Court,  was  concurred  in  by  Justice 
Potter  Stewart.  He  said,  however,  that  "I 
cannot  share  the  Court's  uncritical  assump- 
tion that,  school  discipline  aside,  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  children  are  co-exten- 
slve  with  those  of  adults." 

For  the  majority,  Fortas  said  that  the  five 
students  were  an  inconsequential  proportion 
of  a  school  population  of  18,000,  and  that 
the  authorities  significantly  did  not  forbid 
the  wearing  of  all  controversial  symbols.  In- 
cluding "the  Iron  Cross,  traditionally  a  sym- 
bol of  nazlsm." 

CAUSn    DI8CT7SSION 

The  students  "neither  Interrupted  school 
activities  nor  sought  to  Intrude  In  the  school 
affairs  or  the  lives  of  others,"  Fortas  said. 
"They  caused  dlsctisslon  outside  of  the  class- 
rooms, but  no  Interference  with  work  and  no 
disorder  .  .  .  Our  Constitution  does  not  per- 
mit officials  of  the  State  to  deny  their  form 
of  expression." 

Asserting  that  mere  "apprehension"  that 
there  may  be  a  disturbance  Is  "not  enough 
to  overcome  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion." Fortas  said  that  "State-operated 
schools  may  not  be  enclaves  of  totalitarian- 
ism. Students  In  school  as  well  as  out  of 
school  are  'persons'  under  our  Constitution." 
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The  Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  last  year  was  a  dramatic 
reminder  of  the  identical  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  States  in  1940.  In  both  in- 
stances Soviet  aggression  was  unpro- 
voked, and  in  flagrant  violation  of  exist- 
ing treaties  and  international  law,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  people. 

Despite  condemnations  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  free  world  nations  over  the  years, 
the  Soviet  Union  still  forces  Lithuania 
and  its  people  to  suffer  oppression  and 
exploitation  under  despotic  Communist 
rule. 

Today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  restating  our  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  exert  strong  and  steady  pres- 
sure upon  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  liberate  these  captive  nations.  We 
renew  our  demand  that  Soviet  armies, 
police,  and  ruling  apparatus  be  with- 
drawn from  Lithuania  so  the  people  can 
freely  elect  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing  in  accordance  with  the  Atlan- 
tic and  United  Nations  Charters,  and 
the  principle  of  self-determination  the 
Soviets  so  loudly  demand  for  people  out- 
side the  Communist  sphere.  We  urge 
restoration  of  freedom  and  independence 
for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  all 
other  captive  nations. 


A  VIETNAM  PERSPECTIVE 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lithuanians  eversrwhere  in  the 
world,  except  in  Lithuania  itself,  joined 
in  celebrating  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania this  past  Sunday.  Unfortunately, 
the  people  within  Llthusmla  were  unable 
to  celebrate  because  of  continuing  sub- 
jugation and  oppression  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  was  impressed  enough 
with  the  final  story  written  by  one  of  its 
reporters  prior  to  his  departure  from 
Vietnam  that  the  paper  reproduced  that 
report  and  circulated  it. 

After  reading  what  Plain  Dealer  cor- 
respondent Michael  D.  Roberts  filed  on 
December  15, 1968, 1  can  understand  why 
the  newspaper  was  impressed. 

Some  of  the  observations  Mr.  Roberts 
makes  relate  to  things  we  have  heard  and 
read  before  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
But  the  totality  of  what  he  has  to  say 
strikes  me  as  frank  and  poignant.  To 
quote  a  current  cliche,  Mr.  Roberts  "tells 
it  like  it  is." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  time  to  read  Mr. 
Roberts'  piece: 

ViTTNAM,  1968.  Is  Time  for  Anger 

(Note.— Michael  D.  Roberts,  Plain  Dealer 
correspondent,  sums  up  In  this  dispatch  the 
overall  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  nearly 
a  year's  service  In  Vietnam.) 

(By  Michael  D.  Roberts)         '^ 

Saigon. — It  Is  difficult  to  feel  sadness  on 
leaving  Vietnam.  All  the  sadness  you  could 
muster  has  long  been  expended — uselessly, 
you  might  add. 

The  thing  you  can  do  Is  lament  the  dead 
and  those  who  arc  going  to  die  In  this  place 
of  confused  torment. 

The  feeling  most  prevalent,  though.  Is  an- 
ger  not  an  anger  derived  from  a  political 

philosophy  or  a  fervid  moral  movement,  but 
an  anger  based  on  realism. 

This  anger  Is  directed  at  the  Vietnamese 
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and  American  governments  and  those  who 
represent  each  In  their  particular  endeavors 
In  the  orchestrated  mess  called  the  Vietnam 
war. 

And  the  others — the  Vietnamese  people  and 
the  American  soldiers — well,  they  really  have 
no  control  over  what  happens  to  them,  and 
need  an  element  of  luck  to  duck  at  the  right 
moment.  You  can  sympathize  with  them, 
admire  them  and  vrtsh  them  luck.  After  they 
are  dead  you  may  lament  them. 

A  new  President  will  now  confront  the 
cursed  ways  of  this  war,  and  If  he  Is  not 
deceived  perhaps  he  can  help  bring  peace 
to  the  countryside  and  Joy  to  the  people. 

But  to  do  this  he  must  be  tough  and  wise 
and  stop  playing  "let's  pretend"  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  (GVN)  and 
recognize  what  It  Is  and  what  It  has  not  done. 
In  many  ways  the  GVN,  masked  behind  Its 
democratic  drapery.  Is  as  iwuch  of  a  hin- 
drance as  the  Viet  Cong  when  It  comes  to  Joy 
and  freedom  for  the  people. 

It  Is  neither  responsive  to  the  people  It 
represents  nor  viable  enough  to  stand  on  Its 
own.  Directed  largely  by  military  personal- 
ities, the  GVN  goes  Its  own  way  and  In  a 
carefully  masked  drama  gives  us  the  Impres- 
sion of  being  democratic.  It  Is  a  hollow  im- 
pression. 

Most  knowledgeable  Vietnamese  who  care 
enough  to  be  Interested  will  tell  you  about 
the  great  election  we  forced  the  GVN  to  hold 
m  the  fall  of  1967. 

"The  election  was  the  biggest  fraud,"  said 
one  student.  "It  Is  common  knowledge  among 
the  people  that  many  soldiers  voted  twice. 
That  many  people  long  dead  had  cast  bal- 
lots Is  quite  amusing  to  many  of  us." 

But  since  the  election  and  the  writing  of 
a  constitution,  Americans  here  have  looked 
upon  the  evolution  of  democracy  In  almost  a 
reverent  manner. 

"Why,  I'm  not  worried  about  a  coup,"  said 
an  American  adviser  In  Vung  Tau.  "They 
have  a  constitution  now.  After  the  election 
why  should  there  be  a  coup?  It  Is  a  practic- 
ing, living  democracy  now." 

The  fact  that  the  GVN  Is  a  thinly  disguised 
tyranny  that  closes  newspapers  with  flimsy 
explanations,  harasses  those  who  would  dare 
to  speak  out  In  public,  and  takes  from  the 
people  In  the  form  of  corruption  Is  usually 
overlooked. 

Outwardly,  the  GVN  appears  to  be  labor- 
ing to  develop  a  war-torn  nation,  but  In- 
wardly Its  officials,  products  of  a  system  that 
has  become  part  of  this  nation's  blood,  con- 
tinue to  grow  wealthy  from  the  ways  of  war, 
corruption  and  the  American  dollar. 

Given  peace  tomorrow,  the  GVN  would 
only  have  to  face  another  armed  group  pre- 
paring to  rid  the  land  of  oppression. 

The  oppression  comes  first,  rebellion  fol- 
lows and  the  Communists  fill  the  vacuum 
and  provide  an  added  spirit,  eventually  tak- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  entire  movement 
and  making  It  theirs.  This  Is  a  possible  pat- 
tern of  Insurrection. 

As  long  as  the  GVN  continues  to  treat  the 
people  In  the  present  maimer  communism 
will  always  have  a  point  from  which  to  com- 
mence. 

Legions  of  naive,  ambitious  and  plainly 
stupid  Americans  have  unwittingly  aided  the 
GVN.  Our  government  attempted  a  revolu- 
tion here  which  was  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  became  an  Impossibility  from  the  start  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
nature  of  the  GVN. 

Our  government,  under  the  Impression 
that  American  money  and  men  could  even- 
tually transform  this  land  Into  a  democratic 
society,  gave  the  GVN  Its  head.  Because  of 
the  United  States,  the  GVN  had  power  and 
we  really  had  no  control  over  this  power, 
which,  of  course,  was  ours  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Never  before  has  our  government  fought 
such  a  war.  In  response.  It  has  sent  Ameri- 
can   civilians    and    leaders    of    such    naive 
quality  that  one's  teeth  grate  In  frustration. 
U.S.  AID  employes,  people  who  are  asked 
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to  function  In  Important  Jobs — Jobs  that  re- 
quire immenae  skUl  and  underatandlng — ar- 
rive  dally  to  collect  aubst*ntlal  sAlarlea  and 
llTC  In  alr-condltloned  comfort.  They  arrive 
without  skill  or  understanding. 

Some  go  to  the  district  and  provincial 
capitals  to  serve  in  various  advisory  roles. 
Many  who  are  sent  to  advise  are  recent  col- 
lege graduates  who  preTlousIy  never  held 
Jobs  and  are  avoiding  military  service.  Oth- 
ers are  former  mUltAry  men.  usually  retired, 
who  were  passed  over  on  the  promotion 
Usta. 

This  U  not  to  say  that  the  civilians  who 

serve    as    advisers    are    all    Inadequate,    for 

'there  are  some  outstanding  people  here,  but 

even   they   are  stymied   by  the  atmoephere 

and  events  that  take  place  around  them. 

One  adviser,  a  young  man  who  Is  capable 
and  knowledgeable,  blames  the  military  for 
many  Ills  and  refuses  to  mingle  with  the 
rest  of  the  men  on  the  advisory  team  who 
are  all  military. 

HU  attitude  Is  one  of  disgust  toward  the 
Army — disgust  because  the  Army  seems  In- 
different toward  the  Vietnamese  people. 

"I  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the 
military."  this  adviser  explained. 

Whe«fa«r  he  knows  It  or  not.  this  adviser 
1«  dulllBt  the  effectiveness  of  his  particular 
team.  True  enough,  the  military  does  not 
exhibit  the  same  zeal  as  the  young  adviser, 
but  he  refuses  to  see  reality  and  try  to  make 
the  team  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  often 
manifests  contempt  for  the  dvlllana,  who 
are  sometimes  viewed  as  "do-gooders"  with 
no  business  to  be  cluttering  up  a  war  zone. 

Since  the  Job  of  fighting  this  type  of 
struggle  is  complex,  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  thoee  who  have  mastered  a 
small  part  of  It  Is  invaluable.  But  by  and 
large,  many  of  these  people  give  up  In  dis- 
gust at  the  leadership,  which  tends  to  give 
In  to  the  Vietnamese  pressures  at  nearly 
every  turn. 

The  matter  of  corruption  alone  is  of  such 
staggering  magnitude  that  the  mind  reels 
when  It  confronts  only  a  small  part  of  It. 

And  the  Vietnamese  people  laugh — oh, 
bow  they  laugh! — at  the  Americans  who  are 
Innocent  of  the  corruption  that  surrounds 
them.  The  Vietnamese  people  know  all  and 
see  all.  They  are  the  last  to  be  fooled  by  the 
stories  of  Improvement  and  progress  that  we 
praise  the  GVN  for  making.  Obviously,  we 
are  the  first  to  be  fooled. 

We  have  done  so  much  for  the  Vietnamese 
that  they  have  simply  stopped  functioning. 
We  advise  on  everything,  we  finance  most 
things  and  we  do  the  heaviest  fighting.  The 
Vietnamese  government  spends  Its  time  talk- 
ing about  how  It  is  not  going  to  talk  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  a  confrontation 
that  will  have  to  take  place  If  there  Is  to  be 
peace. 

While  South  Vietnam's  large  and  ques- 
tionable army  moves  about  the  countryside 
deploying  In  maneuvers  of  eluding  and  en- 
gaging, our  military  Is  expected  to  do  more 
than  fight. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  military  has  been 
asked  to  do  too  much  In  Vietnam.  Soldiers 
are  expected  to  be  politicians,  good  humor 
men,  development  specialists,  doctors,  psy- 
chologists and  Just  atwve  everything  short  of 
the  good  fairy. 

If  you  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
an  Infantry  unit  that  has  seen  combat  day 
In  and  day  out.  you  can  understand  the 
ridiculousness  of  this.  Men  tense  and  tired 
from  combat  are  apt  to  look  upon  any  Viet- 
namese with  siisplclon  and  HI  feeling. 

However,  the  military  In  Vietnam  cannot 
go  uncrltlclzed.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land with  his  vocal  optimism,  his  search- 
and-destroy  methods  and  his  massive  use  of 
firepower  left  the  military  effort  open  to  the 
attacks  of  skeptics. 

But  In  many  ways  the  military  has  done 
Its  primary   Job  In   Vietnam.   It  has  killed 
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Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  It 
Is  even  getting  better  at  the  Job.  What  else 
does  a  military  do? 

The  longer  you  are  here,  however,  and  the 
more  closely  you  examine  the  enemy  and  the 
politics,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  the  military  operations  are  superfluous 
because  the  "other  war"  la  being  fought  like 
a  delay-and-wlthdraw  action.  Because  of  the 
Ineptneas  of  the  OVN.  Viet  Cong  are  manu- 
factured dally. 

Our  participation  In  the  "other  war"  has 
been  less  than  brilliant. 

Men  were  assigned  to  Vietnam  as  leaders 
In  this  program  and  came  to  build  personal 
empires  of  such  bureaucratic  magnitude 
that  It  took  elaborate  charts  to  find  out  who 
was  responsible  for  what. 

Robert  W.  Komer,  now  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Turkey  and  a  former  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  man,  came  to  head  up  our  efforts  In 
thla  area. 

On  paper,  the  way  Komer  likes  things,  he 
had  great  qualifications.  He  had  good  schools 
behind  him,  good  experience  and  was  gen- 
erally considered  a  good  administrator.  Pine. 

But  Komer  did  not  listen  to  his  people  In 
the  field,  many  of  whom  he  classified  as  mal- 
contents when  they  complained  of  failures. 
He  would  urge  them  to  "get  on  the  team." 

A  cheery,  ebullient  sort,  Komer  told  his 
people  to  listen  to  the  OVN  and  do  It  their 
way.  After  all,  it  was  their  country. 

Komer  was  fair  game  for  the  press  which 
constantly  attempted  to  put  him  on  the  de- 
fensive at  his  news  briefings.  These  were  al- 
most always  concerned  with  his  evaluation 
system  for  pacification,  a  computerized  sys- 
tem that  analyzed  security  In  the  country- 
side. 

"It  Is  the  only  measurement,"  he  would  say 
In  defense.  Yes,  It  was  the  only  measure- 
ment that  could  be  worked  out  on  the  com- 
puter, but  there  was  always  the  feeling  that 
advisers'  reports  never  quite  made  It  to  the 
final  Input.  Things  may  not  be  so  good  out 
In  the  districts,  yet  by  the  time  Saigon  pro- 
duced the  final  reports  they  looked  good  on 
paper. 

And  what  about  the  U.S.  advisory  system, 
which  has  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  with 
the  Vietnamese  military  and  civilian  forces? 

Despite  all  the  cheering  and  applause  from 
many  American  advisers,  who  must  rely  up- 
on good  efficiency  reports  for  promotion, 
progress  among  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
Is  largely  hope  and  a  supply  of  better  Amer- 
ican arms. 

Since  almost  all  advisers,  be  they  civilian 
or  military,  have  rather  limited  tours  of  duty 
in  specific  assignments,  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts  have  gone  through  a  dozen  or 
so. 

In  many  Instances  the  adviser  does  not 
advise  at  all.  He  sometimes  asks,  sometimes 
begs,  sometimes  cons  and  most  times  func- 
tions as  a  line  of  supply  or  a  communlcatlona 
clerk. 

Many  Vietnamese  commanders,  district 
chiefs  and  province  chiefs  have  served  In  the 
environment  of  war  for  so  long  that  It  seems 
impossible  that  an  American  officer  with  no 
command  of  the  language  or,  in  many  cases, 
no  previous  combat  experience  Is  really  going 
to  advise  them. 

Advisers  do  not  even  have  the  power  to 
control  American  goods  and  materials  that 
are  sent  to  help  the  war-stricken  people. 

The  advisory  effort  In  name  has  dwindled 
to  the  static  stage.  Vietnamese  counterparts 
have  learned  to  rely  too  much  on  U.S.  sup- 
port as  provided  by  an  adviser  who  thinks 
that  he  is  doing  his  Job  by  making  the  aid 
available.  Vietnamese  leadership,  as  bad  as  It 
generally  Is,  needs  to  regain  personal  Ini- 
tiative. 

No  one  fools  the  Vietnamese  people.  When 
they  are  helped  they  know  where  the  help 
comes  from,  and  our  help  does  not  make 
them  view  their  government  with  any  more 
respect. 
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The  advisory  program  needs  re-evaluatlon. 
It  would  be  the  first  step  In  making  the 
Vietnamese  realise  that  the  "other  war" 
must  be  fought  by  themselves  for  It  Is  a  war 
In  which  we  are  altogether  too  ineffective. 

The  problem  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  Is  one  that  will  tax  the  minds  of 
our  leadership  for  some  time.  The  Vietnam- 
ese soldier  sees  how  the  American  fights.  He 
sees  the  artillery,  air  strikes  and  massive 
helicopter  support.  He  Is  not  interested  la 
fighting  without  these  and  where,  after  we 
withdraw,  is  he  going  to  get  them? 

Westmoreland  tried  to  make  the  war  as 
easy  as  possible  on  the  OI.  He  always  said 
let  machines  do  the  Job  to  save  men's  lives, 
which  was  admirable  enough.  But  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  men,  too.  Where  does  their 
futxire  lie? 

The  naive  Americans  are  perhaps  the  meet 
dangerous.  They  truly  believe  because  they 
cannot  see.  The  adviser  In  one  seacoast  town 
was  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  yearly 
budget  was  being  held  back  and  lent  out  at 
a  high  rate  of  Interest  and  then,  suddenly, 
spent  at  a  terrific  pace  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

"I  don't  know  why  they've  spent  only  20% 
of  the  budget  In  lO  months,"  he  explained  to 
a  reporter.  "I  think  It's  because  they  have 
been  having  a  difficult  time  getting  the  books 
straightened  out." 

His  assistant,  younger  and  more  alert,  ex- 
plained later:  "It  Is  being  lent  out  at  as 
much  as  50%  Interest  on  a  loan  that  has  to  be 
paid  back  in  10  months." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  your  boss?" 

"I've  told  him  a  couple  of  times  and  he 
refuses  to  believe  me.  He  says  we  have 
to  listen  to  the  Vietnamese." 

A  Saigon  official  laughed  over  the  lending 
Incident.  "At  least  they  are  not  stealing  it." 
he  said. 

Americans  are  naive  In  other  ways. 

In  a  province  west  of  Saigon,  an  area  heav- 
ily Infested  with  Viet  Cong,  the  American 
advisers  are  quick  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
province  chief,  who  Is  better  than  most  but 
still  Is  not  beyond  applying  the  con. 

Several  nights  a  month,  the  province  chief, 
buttoned  up  In  his  armored  car,  travels  with 
a  musical  band  to  a  hamlet  where  the  people 
are  brought  together  to  listen  to  entertain- 
ment and  a  speech  from  their  leader. 

The  American  leadership  views  this  as 
quite  wholesome.  It  Is  Just  the  kind  of  thing 
Bob  Komer  would  have  In  his  backyard.  The 
province  chief  gains  prestige  through  this 
action  because  the  Americans  like  it  and  in 
turn  the  GVN  Is  impressed  because  the 
United  States  Is  much  easier  to  deal  with 
In  this  particular  province. 

So  on  the  face  of  It  the  rice  paddy  variety 
shows  are  very  good.  The  province  chief  dis- 
plays his  contempt  for  the  VC  by  spending 
the  night  in  the  village.  On  paper  it  '.s  a 
brave  and  bold  gesture. 

Since  most  Americans  cannot  speak  Viet- 
namese, however,  they  do  not  realize  one 
thing.  The  people  In  that  particular  himlet 
are  terrified. 

Even  though  the  province  chief,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  unconcerned  about  the  VC. 
has  set  up  night  ambushes  and  defensive 
positions  around  the  hamlet  with  ne.irly  a 
battalion,  the  people  fear  that  his  foolishness 
Is  simply  Inviting  a  Viet  Cong  attack. 

"I  have  talked  with  some  people  from  one 
hamlet,"  a  Vietnamese  friend  said.  "The 
mothers  fear  for  their  babies  when  the  musi- 
cal show  comes.  All  the  people  are  cold  wi;h 
rright.  They  wish  the  colonel  would  stop 
tryiLg  to  impress  the  Americans." 

If  you  are  sitting  In  Saigon  reading  re- 
ports and  evaluating  this  activity,  all  would 
appear  quite  progressive.  The  province  chief 
Is  attempting  to  pacify  his  province;  he  Is 
out  showing  the  flag  and  he  is  working.  His 
counterpart  seems  to  be  doing  well,  too. 

No  one  evaluates  the  people's  feelings.  Did 
you  ever  have  a  good  time  while  waiting  for 
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a  mortar  attack?  This  never  occurs  to  the 
Saigon  officials,  whoee  secretaries  often  en- 
joy salaries  and  benefits  equal  to  those  of  a 
company  commander. 

The  game  goes  on. 

Most  Americans  In  Vietnam  see  our  effort 
for  what  it  la,  most  recognize  the  OVN  as 
despotic.  To  discuss  this  with  them  In  Saigon 
Is  old  hat;  you  give  an  example  and  they  can 
give  you  two  back. 

Westmoreland  could  never  understand  the 
press  In  Vietnam.  He  tried  to  be  friends,  tried 
to  use  public  relations  to  win  their  under- 
standing. 

Westmoreland  did  not  He.  But  what  he 
faced  In  the  press  corps  was  an  Independent 
agency  that  could  go  anywhere  In  the  coun- 
try and  see  anything  It  wanted  to  and  talk 
to  anyone  who  cared  to  comment. 

The  difference  between  the  press  and  the 
government  was  that  the  press  listened  to 
what  everyone  had  to  say.  It  was  not  that 
U.S.  officials  did  not  tell  the  truth.  It  was 
Just  that  they  did  not  know  any  differently 
themselves  so  they  took  the  word  of  the 
OVN  or  of  whoever  could  identify  progress. 

But  when  these  same  people  who  talked 
to  the  press  tried  to  talk  with  the  govern- 
ment, people  like  Bob  Komer  did  not  always 
have  time  to  listen.  Ambassador  Komer 
wanted  to  listen  only  to  those  things  that 
told  of  progress.  To  speak  otherwise  meant 
that  you  were  not  doing  your  Job. 

Barry  Zortblan,  the  former  leader  of  the 
Joint  U.S.  Press  Mission,  another  bureau- 
cratic empire  of  questionable  worth,  returned 
home  after  a  long  tour  In  Vietnam  and 
criticized  the  irresponsibility  of  the  press. 

To  a  degree  Zorthlan  was  right.  Some  {xxtr 
reporting  Is  coming  out  of  Vietnam.  But  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  accredits  as  a  Journalist 
Just  about  anyone  who  would  like  to  attend 
a  war. 

These  persons  flock  In  without  any  previ- 
ous Journalistic  experience.  They  are  ac- 
credited as  free-lancers. 

"Oh,  this  is  my  first  writing  effort."  a 
young  man  said  the  other  day.  "I'm  Just  here 
to  make  some  money  and  see  a  little  war." 

A  beautiful  school  ofierator  came  over  to 
film  a  documentary.  Red  Cross  girls  return 
to  become  Journalists  and  even  a  matronly 
woman  with  nothing  other  to  do  was  accred- 
ited. She  asked  meekly: 

"Please  can  you  tell  me  when  the  tour  is 
going  out  to  the  war?" 

And  strangely  enough,  when  the  free- 
lancers find  out,  as  most  eventually  do.  that 
a  war  does  not  necessarily  make  you  an 
Ernest  Hemingway  and  that  It  takes  money 
to  live  even  In  Saigon  they  can  get  an  assign- 
ment from  our  governipent  that  will  pay 
them  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

They  are  paid  well  to  write  insipid  feature 
stories  that  neither  will  see  print  nor  repre- 
sent good  propaganda.  Otir  conception  of 
propaganda  Is  air-dropped  leaflets  that  the 
Vietnamese  use  for  toilet  paper  or  peanut 
wrappers. 

Yes.  Barry  Zorthlan  Is  right.  There  is  a 
problem  with  the  press,  largely  because  the 
government  was  too  timid  to  keep  Vietnam 
from  being  a  playground  for  would-be 
writers. 

A  lot  of  good  Is  to  be  found  In  Vietnam, 
mostly  good  people.  Outstanding  Americans 
and  equally  outstanding  Vietnamese  labor 
dally  together,  endure  the  hardships  and 
dangers  and  build  binding  friendships  and 
mutual  respect  through  their  tolls. 

The  men  who  extend  for  more  duty  deserve 
credit  for  they  discount  the  odds  that  are 
made  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  politicians. 
Not  enough  can  ever  be  said  about  these 
people. 

Often  It  Is  best  not  to  mention  the  good 
Vietnamese  for  their  government  does  not 
like  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  But  they 
are  the  victims  of  politics  and  the  times  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  suffer  the  most. 

Both   governments,   reigned   over  by  the 
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slngle-mlndedness  of  their  leaderships, 
struggle  on.  The  Americans  look  for  progress 
during  their  tour  so  they  can  come  home  to 
a  promotion  while  the  GVN  leaders  immerse 
themselves  in  the  Joys  of  new-found  power, 
unwilling  to  face  reality. 

That  the  writer  has  been  unfair  in  his  por- 
trayal Is  acknowledged.  He  Is  unfair  because 
he  does  not  have  the  answers  to  these  ag- 
onies, but  apparently  neither  does  any  of 
those  in  power. 

But  first  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  mis- 
takes before  we  can  correct  them.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  our  leadership  is  ready  to 
do  so. 

That  Is  why  anger  overcomes  sadness  in 
Vietnam. 


COMPREHENSIVE  WATER  QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENT  BILL 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  with  my  col- 
league (Mr.  McCarthy)  and  22  other 
Members,  a  Comprehensive  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  bill  which  includes 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  water  pol- 
lution control  legislation  passed  by  both 
bodies  of  Congress  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. Unfortunately,  the  diCferences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  were  not  resolved 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  new 
legislation  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bills  passed 
during  the  last  session  dealt  with  oil 
spillage,  control  of  pollution  from  ships 
and  boats,  acid  mine  drainage,  thermal 
pollution  and  a  new  method  of  financing 
to  permit  maximum  use  of  existing  funds. 
This  bill  incorporates  those  provisions 
with  some  minor  changes  regarding 
financing. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  per- 
mit communities  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  waste  treatment 
works  with  repasrment  assured  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  would  be 
achieved  through  the  use  of  contracts 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  localities. 
The  total  amoimt  of  contracts  will  repre- 
sent not  more  than  twice  the  amount 
appropriated  for  grants  in  fiscal  years 

1969,  1970,  and  1971.  Authorizations  are 
set  by  existing  law  at  $700  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1970,  and  $1.25  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1971,  The  contract  will  obligate  the 
United  States  to  pay,  over  a  maximum 
period  of  30  years,  the  grant  covering  the 
Federal  share  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  percentage  limitations  now  ap- 
plicable to  direct  grants. 

A  major  addition  to  this  bill  is  the 
inclusion  of  authority  to  finance  basic 
sanitary  sewers  in  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  for  the  first  time.  Assistance 
for  the  construction  of  such  sewers  is  now 
authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  but  inadequate 
appropriations  have  been  harmful  to  ef- 
forts to  control  water  pollution — the 
rapidly  growing  suburbs  have  not  had 
adequate  f imds  for  installation  of  lateral, 
or  basic  sanitary  sewers  rather  than 
cesspools  or  other  temporary  disposal 
systems. 
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By  placing  grants  for  lateral  sewers, 
interceptor  sewers,  and  treatment  plants 
under  the  administration  of  one  Federal 
agency — the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration — this  bill  intro- 
duces a  unified  or  systems  approach  to 
water  pollution  control.  Administration 
of  the  program  is  simplified  and  some  of 
the  overlapping  paperwork  will  be  elim- 
inated for  local  sewer  authorities.  The 
bill  provides  adequate  funding  for  lateral 
sewers  for  the  first  time,  authorizing  $500 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  $700  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971.  As  Mr.  McCarthy 
points  out,  it  deals  directly  with  the 
problem  of  pollution  in  our  suburbs, 
where  we  are  experiencing  explosive  pop- 
ulation growth. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  act  now  to 
meet  our  water  pollution  control  needs. 
This  is  an  important  step  toward  restor- 
ing the  quality  of  our  waters. 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  ADVERTISING 


I 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  nine 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  bar  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
on  radio  and  television. 

We  take  this  step  advisedly,  aware  of 
the  objections  that  will  be  raised  by 
those  who  see  such  legislation  as  an  in- 
fringement on  free  speech;  conscious  of 
the  chorus  of  objections  that  will  be 
raised  by  beer  and  wine  advertisers. 
Those  who  manufsicture  and  sell  what 
is  generally  termed  "hard  liquor"  do  not 
advertise  on  these  media.  I  mention  our 
awareness  of  the  objections  to  this  ap- 
proach, at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  want  it  understood  that  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  we  have  balanced  these 
objections  against  the  multiplying  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  of  alcoholism  in 
our  society.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  ac- 
tion is  needed.  It  is  our  conclusion  that 
existing  evidence,  at  least,  supports  the 
modest  assertions:  that  children  are 
deeply  influenced  by  radio  and  television 
advertising;  that  wine  and  beer  adver- 
tising accoimt  for  a  significant  amount 
of  radio-television  advertising;  and  that 
this  advertising  may  create  tastes  and 
predispKjsitions  in  children  who  are  im- 
able  to  objectively  appraise  the  content 
of  such  commercials. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  legislation  and 
the  dialog  which  it  will  engender  will 
focus  attention  of  all  the  Congress  on  the 
problems  of  alcohol  and  alcoholism.  You 
might  say  we  wish  to  use  this  bill  as  a 
prism  through  which  we  can  filter  the 
problem  of  alcohol  and  alcoholism,  as  a 
means  for  identifying  the  several  shad- 
ings of  the  problem. 

The  discussion  which  will  surround 
this  bill  will  of  necessity  answer  two  ques- 
tions. The  first:  What  Is  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism?  This 
Interrogative  must  be  answered  before 
we  can  proceed  to  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  second  and  the  immediate  ques- 
tion posed  by  this  bill:  What  responsi- 
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blUty  does  the  Congress  have  to  take  af- 
firmative public  policy  action  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem? 

In  launching  this  bill  and  the  dialog 
which  I  hope  will  accompany  it.  let  me 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  all  who 
would  participate  a  thought-provoking 
article.  It  was  written  by  a  leading  stu- 
dent of  alcoholism.  Dr.  Max  Hyman.  The 
article  follows: 

I  From  the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry  1 

Thx  Mtth  or  SociAi.  Dkznkino 

(By  Max  Hayman.  M.D  )  > 

(Note. — The  author  caata  doubt  on  three 
well-accepted  myths:  that  social  drinking  Is 
a  definable  entity,  that  It  U  not  harmful, 
and  that  It  Is  helpful.  While  he  notes  that 
there  Is  no  deflnltlTe  proof  that  social  drink- 
ing Is  either  harmful  or  helpful,  the  filmsl- 
ness  of  the  evidence  In  Its  favor  should  act 
as  a  spur  to  further  Investigation.  He  calls 
for  a  comprehensive,  objective  study  similar 
to  the  Surgeon  General's  report  on  smoking.) 

If  one  looks  down  the  row  to  the  15th  per- 
son In  an  average  audience,  that  person  will 
he  an  /UcohoUc.  If  one  counts  down  to  the 
fUth  pfCKpn.  thU  one's  life  will  be  adversely 
affected  In  one  way  or  another  by  an  alco- 
holic. If  you  now  look  at  the  Intervening  per- 
sons, the  fourth  will  be  an  abstainer  and  the 
rest  will  drink  varying  amounts  of  liquor. 
Again,  every  fifth  person  will  be  a  heavy 
drinker,  and  If  the  audience  is  composed  of 
doctors,  one  In  100  will  be  lost  to  the  profes- 
sion because  of  drinking.  Furthermore,  an 
unknown  number  will  be  handicapped  In 
their  work  because  of  drinking. 

Most  of  the  research  on  alcohol  and  alco- 
holism has  dealt  with  differences  between 
alcoholics  and  nonalcohollcs:  very  little  has 
been  involved  in  the  differences  in  drinking 
behavior  among  the  various  types  of  "social 
drinkers."  This  Is  rarely  spelled  out  by  in- 
vestigators, and  we  must  try  to  deduce  from 
their  data  what  the  frequency  of  social 
drinkers  In  pathological  behaviors  might  be. 

In  a  report  from  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  It  was  noted  that  1 1  percent  of  auto 
drivers  at  any  time  have  been  drinking,  that 
the  estimate  of  the  number  of  drunk  driving 
offenses  each  year  la  In  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, and  that  leas  than  one  individual  In  a 
thousand  Is  apprehended.  Wlnek  noted  that 
20  to  40  percent  of  accidents  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  alcohol.  Alcoholics  constltue  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  these  statistics,  but  a 
large  percentage  of  Individuals  actually  come 
from  the  ranks  of  social  drinkers.  Popham 
has  shown  that  one  can  be  an  alcoholic  with 
the  equivalent  of  six  drinks  of  whiskey  a  day 
or  less.  This  can  be  no  more,  from  the  view- 
point of  quantity,  than  the  eunount  con- 
sumed by  many  of  the  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
lilatlon  classed  as  heavy  drmkers. 

Such  figures,  underlining  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  drinking  done  under 
such  an  embracing  term  as  social  drinking, 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  division  between 
social  drinking  and  alcoholism — for  so  long 
consciously  or  unconsciously  taken  for 
granted — may  Instead  be  nebulous  or  non- 
existent. So  firmly  entrenched  la  the  belief  In 
Its  existence,  however,  that  It  baa  tran- 
scended the  limits  of  logic  and  reason  and 
has  become  established  In  the  mythology  of 
our  time. 


■  Dr.  Ha3niLan  la  a  Research  Psychiatrist  at 
the  Alcoholism  Research  Clinic.  Department 
of  Psychiatry.  University  of  California  at  Loe 
Angeles  School  of  Medicine,  and  Director  of 
Education  and  Research.  Compton  Founda- 
tion Hospital.  His  address  Is  969  Hllgard  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024. 

This  work  was  supported  by  the  Division 
of  Alcoholism.  Department  of  Public  Health, 
State  of  California,  and  by  the  Compton 
Foundation  Hospital  (Vista  HUl  Psychiatric 
Foundation) ,  Compton,  Calif. 
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In  attempting  to  assess  the  more  recent 
data  on  this  subject,  therefore,  we  will  con- 
sider social  drinking  under  the  broad  cat- 
egory of  myths.  Like  all  myths,  this  particu- 
lar one  Is  more  easily  described  than  defined, 
but  we  will  u.se  It  In  the  sense  of  a  statement. 
Idea,  or  attitude  strongly  believed  but  with- 
out sufficient  data  to  support  It.  From  the 
title  It  Is  apparent  that  this  essay  is  polem- 
ical and  partisan.  However.  In  a  society 
where  abstainers  are  considered  a  "deviant 
minority"  (with  the  connotation  of  ab- 
normality) .  it  Is  not  unwarranted  to  ex- 
amine the  "other  side"  of  social  drinking. 

MTTH    1  :    SOCIAL   DRINKING   IS   A   DCTINAaLX 
CNTITT 

Definitions  of  alcoholism  itself  are  vague 
and  Imprecise.  The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion calls  it  "any  kind  of  drinking  that  goes 
t>eyond  the  traditional  and  customary  and 
dietary  use  or  ordinary  compliance  with  the 
social  drinking  customs  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, irrespective  of  the  etlologlc  factors 
leading  to  such  behavior,  and  Irrespective 
also  of  the  extent  to  which  etlologlc  factors 
are  dependent  upon  heredity,  constitution, 
or  acquired  physlo-pathologlc  and  metabolic 
influences." 

Such  vagueness  hlghlighU  the  infinitely 
more  difficult  problem  of  defining  social 
drinking.  We  often  assume  It  to  mean  the  op- 
posite of  asocial,  problem,  excessive  drink- 
ing, or  alcoholism,  but  if  we  follow  It  to  Its 
ultimate  conclusion  it  may  Include  anything 
from  the  single  drink  to  celebrate  Christmas 
to  a  state  of  alcoholic  coma  whenever  two  or 
more  people  congregate.  To  paraphrase 
Humpty  Dumpty  In  Alice  in  Wonderful  "so- 
cial drinking  means  Just  what  I  choose  It  to 
mean — neither  more  or  lees."  There  would 
be  considerable  objection  if  we  defined  so- 
cial drinkers  as  aU  those  drinkers  who  have 
not  been  formally  diagnosed  as  alcoholics, 
but  this  Is  hardly  more  Imprecise  than  most 
attempts  at  deQnlng  social  drinking.  Such 
vagueness  leads  ua  to  overlook  the  serious* 
ness  of  the  problem. 

Social  drinking  and  moderate  drinking  are 
often  equated,  but  moderation  Is  as  difficult 
to  define  as  social  drinking.  One  man's  mod- 
eration is  another's  excess,  and  King  agrees 
that  moderation,  in  this  context,  is  the  great- 
est example  of  contemporary,  undefined 
ambiguity.  He  further  adds  that  terms  like 
social  drinking  and  normal  drinking  are  In 
reality  value  Judgments.  Moderation  has  been 
held  up  to  man  as  the  ideal  approach  to  life 
since  time  immemorial  and  its  virtues  may 
Indeed  be  Irrefutable,  but  as  a  practical  guide 
for  the  Individual  it  is  useless.  Boundaries 
are  too  Indistinct  by  which  to  chart  a  course. 
and  the  drinker  too  readily  Interprets  mod- 
eration as  moderate  drunkenness.  This  recalls 
the  alcoholic,  pressured  by  his  wife,  her 
mother,  and  his  physician  to  abstain  com- 
pletely. "I  don't  mind  total  abstinence,"  he 
said  to  me,  "as  long  as  it's  done  In  mod- 
eration." 

While  It  would  be  absurd  to  label  the 
Christmas  celebrant  as  a  problem  drinker, 
there  Is  an  Increasing  gradient  to  the  heavy 
"nonproblem"  drinker  who  has  had  an  arrest 
for  drunk  driving  ("Just  an  accident"),  or  a 
fight  ("It  could  happen  to  anyone"),  or 
missed  work  ("it  wasn't  the  liquor — It  was 
something  I  ate").  The  concept  of  social 
drinking  aids  these  rationalizations  and  leads 
to  cultural  denial  of  problems  until  the  mag- 
nitude becomes  so  great  that  to  do  so  would 
be  an  utter  dissipation  of  rationality. 

One  definition  of  alcoholism  (a  rather  sat- 
isfactory one  clinically)  is  "loes  of  the  power 
of  choice."  I  would  suggest — even  challenge — 
the  social  drinker  to  stop  drinking  and  ob- 
serve his  own  feeling  of  loes  and  dependency, 
his  rationalizations,  and,  so  frequently,  a  re- 
turn to  old  habits  of  drinking.  This  can  be 
an  excellent  gauge  of  one's  dependency  on 
alcohol. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people,  consdoualy  or 
unconsciously,  there  is  a  qualitative  differ- 
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ence  between  social  drinking  and  alcoholism 
and  a  belief  that  social  drinkers  consume  al- 
cohol for  different  reasons  than  alcoholics. 
This  la  open  to  considerable  question,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  to  [termit  this  conclu- 
sion. Drinking  may  be  the  reflection  of  a 
universal  desire,  a  regressive  longing  for  in- 
fantile pleasures  in  all  of  us.  The  difference 
often  Is  in  the  amount  of  alcohol  necessary 
to  achieve  such  a  state.  Williams  has  shown 
that  alcohol  provides  relief  of  anxiety  and  de- 
pression both  to  problem  and  nonproblem 
drinkers,  but  problem  drinkers  appreciate  It 
more. 

MTTR    l:     SOCIAL    DKINKUfa    IS    NOT    HARMFUL 

Except  for  such  "deviant"  groups  as  the 
Prohibitionists  and  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  general  public  ac- 
cepts the  view  that  social  drinking  of  alco- 
holic beverages  is  not  harmful.  On  the  whole 
thla  view  is  shared  by  medical  practitioners. 
and  it  Is  significant  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  all  physicians  (as  large  or  larger  a 
percentage  than  can  be  found  In  any  group) 
drink.  Depending  on  the  degree,  their  own 
drinking  may  lead  to  underdiagnosing  al- 
coholism, distorting  attitudes  to  patients' 
drinking,  and  recommendations  to  drink  or 
not  to  drink  on  the  basis  of  their  own  habits 
rather  than  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  literature  on  the  harmlessness  of 
drinking  is  too  voluminous  to  evaluate  in 
detail,  but  the  claims  have  been  covered  quite 
adequately  by  several  recent  volumes:  Al- 
cohol and  Civilization,  edited  by  Lucia,  espe- 
cially the  paper  by  Dock:  Social  Drinking,  by 
LolU:  the  "Symposium  on  Alcohol  and  Pood 
In  Health  and  Disease,"  published  In  the 
Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and.  particularly.  Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine,  by  Leake  and  Silverman.  We 
might  Include  Liquor:  The  Servant  of  Man 
by  Chafetz.  but  he  specifically  eliminates  ac- 
curacy and  scientific  treatment  as  a  goal  in 
his  volume.  Leake  and  Silverman  make  a 
serious  attempt  to  evaluate  all  the  available 
data  on  the  chemistry,  pharmacology,  toxic- 
ity, and  other  clinical  aspects  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  They  list  over  400  references:  al- 
cohologlsts  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
performing  this  formidable  task.  Leake  and 
Silverman  state  that  Rt>stalners  can  live 
happily  and  healthfully  without  alcohol  and 
moderate  drinkers  can  live  happily  and 
healthfully  with  alcohol.  The  former  state- 
ment, although  It  appears  self-evident,  is 
often  denied;  the  latter  Is  open  to  consider- 
able question. 

Writers  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  state  that 
it  is  not  harmful  when  used  In  "moderate 
or  prescriptive  doses"  and  emphasize  that 
only  low  blood  levels  are  permissible.  This,  by 
consensus,  is  In  the  area  of  one  or  two  drinks, 
or  .05  mgs.  percent.  In  actual  practice  It  Is 
easy  to  go  over  the  borderline  and  it  Is  a  rare 
social  drinker  who  does  not  go  over  this 
tenuous  line  on  occasion.  Innumerable  social 
drinkers  go  over  the  line  regularly  or  on  many 
occasions.  The  heavy  drinkers  mentioned  by 
the  California  Drinking  Practices  Study  and 
by  Mulford  woiild  certainly  have  regular 
blood  alcohol  levels  of  over  .05  mgs.  percent. 
Indeed,  most  of  those  In  the  "frequent 
moderate"  group  of  drinkers — that  is.  those 
who  drink  one  to  four  times  weekly  with 
more  than  two  drinks  at  a  sitting — would  be 
Included  among  those  who  drink  more  than 
recommended  by  the  above  writers.  Together 
they  make  up  36  percent  of  the  sample  of 
the  California  population.  We  must  conclude 
that  the  range  between  toxic  and  so-called 
therapeutic  doses  of  alcohol  must  be  a  very 
slender  one.  If  any  other  drug  were  used  to 
Induce  the  effects  of  ordinary  intoxication. 
It  would  automatically  be  considered  a  dan- 
gerous drug,  and  more  than  two  drinks  would 
be  considered  excessive. 

Lolli  does  not  minimize  the  toxic  effects  of 
alcohol,  but  Dock  states  it  la  one  of  the  least 
toxic  tranquilizers.  He  suggests  that  Amer- 
ican  physicians   do   not    use   alcohol   as   a 
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therapeutic  agent  because  no  detail  men 
push  It  as  a  medication;  he  feels  that  physi- 
cians are  prejudiced  against  prescribing  alco- 
hol becaxise  of  a  hangover  from  the  prohibi- 
tion era. 

Short-term  effects  of  social  drinking 

There  is  fairly  general  agreement  that  two 
to  three  ounces  of  80-  to  90-proof  liquor  pro- 
duces a  blood  level  of  .05  mgs.  percent.  It  is 
less  generally  agreed  that  above  this  figure, 
efficiency  In  various  respects  Is  Impaired.  The 
individual  who  can  still  perform  fairly  well 
with  a  high  blood  alcohol  level  Is  more  likely 
to  be  an  alcoholic.  One  study  concluded  that 
a  statistically  significant  proportion  of 
drivers  responsible  for  accidents  had  blood 
alcohol  levels  In  the  .03  to  .05  mgs.  percent 
range.  It  was  found  in  another  study  that  69 
percent  of  653  drivers  killed  In  single-vehicle 
accidents  had  been  drinking;  sixty  percent 
had  blood  alcohol  levels  of  .10  mgs.  percent 
or  higher.  It  is  likely  that  the  17  percent  who 
had  blood  alcohol  levels  in  excess  of  .25  mgs. 
percent  were  alcoholics.  A  good  proportion  of 
the  remaining  83  percent  were  likely  so- 
called  social  drinkers. 

"There  are  other  statistics  which  show  that 
traffic  arrests  and  accidents  may  not  be  re- 
stricted to  alcoholics.  It  Is  unlikely  that  all 
of  the  74  percent  of  pedestrians  who  were 
fatally  Injured  in  auto  accidents  and  had 
been  drinking  were  alcoholics,  or  that  the  73 
percent  of  auto  accidents  caused  by  those 
who  had  been  drinking  Involved  alcoholics. 
Over  half  of  the  arrests  In  California  cities 
(500,000  annually)  are  for  drunkenness. 
There  are  50.000  drunk  driving  convictions. 
Even  If  we  take  the  rather  high  figures  of 
Selzer  and  his  group  for  the  Incidence  of 
alcoholism  among  these  drunk  drivers,  almost 
'50  percent  would  still  be  classified  as  social 
drinkers.  Others  report  even  less  frequent 
alcoholism.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
many  social  drinkers  who  have  a  respectable 
appearance  are  not  arrested;  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  warned  and  released.  They  there- 
fore tend  to  appear  in  statistics  much  less 
frequently  than  do  alcoholics. 

Moskowltz  and  Duprey  of  the  UCLA  Alco- 
holism Research  Clinic  recently  demonstrated 
that  alcohol  Interferes  with  the  brain's  abil- 
ity to  pay  attention  to  several  things  at  the 
same  moment.  They  report  that  the  complex- 
ities of  driving  have  been  vastly  underesti- 
mated and  find  that  a  single  alcoholic  drink 
may  seriously  impair  the  driver's  ability  to 
give  attention  to  more  than  one  concurrent 
stimulus. 

Drew  found  In  simulated  driving  experi- 
ments that  there  were  detectable  error  scores 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  measurable  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  in  the  blood  (.01  mgs.  to  .02 
mgs.  percent) ;  this  error  score  Increased  pro- 
portionately to  the  Increase  In  blood  level 
of  alcohol.  If  we  Juxtapose  these  findings 
with  Williams'  report  that  90  fraternity  men 
in  a  social  party  setting  In  one  hour  con- 
sumed a  mean  of  11  ounces  of  9B-proof  whis- 
key (the  liquor  was  free),  we  have  some  idea 
of  what  some  types  of  social  drinking  can 
do  to  the  driving  skills  of  Indlvldtials. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  review  the  suicides, 
homicides,  carcinomas  of  the  esophagus  and 
mouth,  frequency  of  varicose  veins,  compli- 
cations of  venereal  disease,  and  many  other 
factors  that  occtir  in  heavy  social  drinkers 
as  well  as  alcoholics.  Recently  these  data 
have  been  extended  and  updated. 

Long-term  effects  of  social  drinking 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  mortality 
rate  among  chronic  alcoholics  Is  higher  than 
among  nonalcohollcs.  What  is  less  well 
known  is  the  recent  evidence  that  social 
drinking  also  shortens  life  considerably.  This 
Is  at  variance  with  Pearl's  work  In  1926;  he 
found  that  moderate  steady  drinkers  showed 
somewhat  lower  rates  of  mortality  and 
greater  expectation  of  life  than  did  abstain* 
ers.  although  heavy  drinkers  had  consider- 
ably Increased  rates  of  mortality  and  dimin- 
ished longevity.  But  he  admitted  that  these 
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data  might  not  be  significant  statistically. 
His  "reasonable  and  proper  use"  was  not 
quite  adequately  defined.  The  study,  how- 
ever, is  a  careful  one  and  requires  replication. 

Pearl  criticizes  life  insurance  statistics. 
These  are  Important  in  that  drinkers  are 
followed  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  although 
when  individuals  wish  to  obtain  insurance 
they  tend  to  conceal  the  amount  of  alcohol 
they  consume;  the  amount  of  drinking  In 
actuality  may  therefore  be  more  than 
claimed.  The  data  from  life  insurance  sta- 
tistics, however,  are  quite  consistent  and 
meaningful.  With  "minimal  criticism  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  alcohol"  of  subjects  who 
were  investigated  for  life  insurance  policies, 
the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  mortality  was 
226  percent.  Furthermore.  In  three  classes  of 
social  drinkers  the  actual  mortality  was  281 
to  324  percent  higher  than  expected.  The 
figure  for  "spree  drinkers,"  who  were  prob- 
ably alcoholics,  was  546  percent  of  expected 
mortality. 

This  incidence  has  worsened  since  a  medi- 
cal Impairment  study  in  1929,  which  showed 
the  mortality  rate  to  be  248  percent  of  nor- 
mal for  "steady  free  users"  who  used  one 
and  one-half  ounces  of  alcohol  dally  with- 
out intoxication;  195  percent  of  normal  for 
those  with  periodic  Intoxication;  and  331 
percent  of  normal  for  spree  drinkers. 

There  is  an  additional  report  on  the  find- 
ings on  mortality  claims  from  1931  to  1947. 
This  work  Indicated  that  social  users  who 
were  intoxicated  for  six  episodes  a  year  for 
only  a  few  hours  showed  a  277  percent  higher 
mortality  rate  than  expected.  If  12  such  epi- 
sodes occurred  In  the  year,  the  mortality 
rate  rose  to  287  percent,  and  if  the  episodes 
were  weekly  the  mortality  rate  was  328  per- 
cent of  normal.  Spree  drinkers  who  were 
Intoxicated  for  two  or  three  days  up  to  three 
times  a  year  showed  332  percent  excess  mor- 
tality— 482  percent  if  the  episodes  occurred 
more  than  three  times  a  year.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  that  former  drinkers  who  had 
stopped  drinking  still  showed  an  excess  mor- 
t:allty  rate  of  over  300  percent  five  years  after- 
ward. 

Mortality  rates  were  higher  than  expected 
In  the  following  conditions:  malignant  neo- 
plasms, arteriosclerosis  and  degenerative 
heart  disease,  cardiovasculorenal  disease,  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  system  including  liver 
cirrhosis,  motor  vehicle  and  other  accidents, 
and  homicides  and  suicides. 

If  we  can  assume  that  adverse  effects  are 
associated  with  greater  alcohol  consump- 
tion— and  this  is  certainly  Indicated  by  the 
gradlngs  of  the  life  insurance  reports — it  fol- 
lows that  the  social  drinker  is  heir  to  all  the 
problems  of  the  chronic  alcoholic  though  to 
a  lesser  degree. 

Psychological  effects  of  social  drinking 

Psychological  III  effects  of  social  drinking 
are  usually  long-term  In  type.  Alcoholics  are 
known  to  be  passive  Individuals.  We  gener- 
ally consider  passivity  to  be  a  defense  mech- 
anism and  activity  to  be  the  normal  meth- 
od of  attaining  one's  goal.  In  the  psycho- 
analytic treatment  of  nonalcohollcs  as  well 
as  alcoholics  we  frequently  note  the  associa- 
tion of  drinking  and  passivity,  and  the  same 
loes  of  aggressiveness,  ambition,  and  drive 
found  In  alcoholics  can  often  be  observed  in 
many  social  drinkers.  During  the  course  of 
psychoanalysis  many  patients  who  have  given 
up  such  oral  activities  as  drinking  and  smok- 
ing have  experienced  a  considerable  increase 
in  energy  and  drive. 

The  "Rule  of  Abstinence,"  which  refers 
to  the  elimination  of  gratification  from  the 
therapist  to  the  patient  during  the  course  of 
psychoanalysis,  may  produce  temporary  anx- 
iety but  often  leads  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  gratifications  of  Infantile  drives  and  the 
substitution  of  constructive  and  creative  ac- 
tivities. The  drinking  therapist,  and  most  of 
us  are  drinkers,  may  have  a  tendency  to  Ig- 
nore the  regressive  and  infantile  nature  of 
social  drinking,  which  may  have  caused  the 
patient  both  direct  and  indirect  damage. 
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It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to 
apply  a  version  of  the  "Rule  of  Abstinence" 
to  a  group  of  social  drinkers  or  even  a  com- 
munity with  opportunity  for  adequate 
expressive  outlets  and  then  to  assess  the 
changes  which  occur.  Such  a  procedure  might 
elicit  many  less  damaging  substitutes  for 
social  drinking.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  more  damaging  substitutes  have  bee^ 
selected  by  alcoholics  who  have  become 
abstinent. 

MYTH    3 :    SOCIAL   DRINKING    IS   HELPHJL 

Alcohol  Is  credited  with  conferring  many 
benefits  upon  mankind:  these  claims  require 
examination.  Dock,  and  Leake  and  Silver- 
man In  their  defense  of  the  medicinal  use 
of  alcohol  claim  that  It  Is  valuable  as  a 
source  of  food  and  energy,  an  appetite  stim- 
ulant, a  digestive  aid,  an  aid  In  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  a  useful  sedative,  a  fatigue- 
lifter,  and  a  boon  to  the  convalescent  and 
the  aging.  They  often  refer  to  the  efficacy 
of  alcohol  in  relieving  tensions  and  anxiety 
and  consider  it  the  most  commonly  used  of 
all  tranquilizers.  Dock  further  adds  that  it 
has  at  least  a  temporary  effect  In  preventing 
or  ameliorating  neurosis,  has  a  psychiatric 
use  in  catharsis,  and  can  be  used  to  obtain 
suppressed  or  repressed  data. 

We  might  note  in  their  evaluation  of  al- 
cohol as  a  medicinal  agent  the  vagueness 
of  the  findings,  the  scarcity  of  controlled 
studies,  the  impressionistic  aspect  of  many 
of  the  studies,  and  a  rather  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  persistent  use  oj  alcohol  from 
antiquity  as  an  index  of  its  value.  The 
merits  of  alcohol  as  a  quick  source  of  food 
and  energy  are  negligible  In  our  current 
society.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  situation 
that  would  require  an  emergency  caloric 
Intake,  although  emergency  fluids,  of  course, 
can  be  life-saving.  The  importance  of  al- 
cohol as  a  valuable  food  stuff  Is  diminished 
if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  for  the  most 
part  alcohol  Is  manufactured  from  valuable 
food  stuffs  and  merely  represents  a  change 
In  the  form  of  the  calories  it  contains.  We 
should  mention,  however,  that  Jelllnek  states 
that  in  some  poverty  areas  in  the  world  wine 
represents   the   cheapest   source   of   calories. 

The  evidence  for  the  effectiveness  of  al- 
cohol In  stimulating  the  appetite  appears  to 
have  little  basis.  There  Is,  on  the  contrary, 
evidence  that  appetite  and  olfactory  acuity 
are  reduced  as  measured  by  various  tests. 
Including  the  actual  amounts  of  food  intake. 
Furthermore,  unless  the  drinker  eats  within 
15  to  20  minutes  he  is  likely  to  continue 
drinking,  thus  defeating  his  purpose. 

Cardiac  benefits  are  frequently  ascribed  to 
alcohol,  but  there  is  very  little  acceptable 
evidence  to  support  claims  that  it  alleviates 
angina  pectoris  or  prevents  arteriosclerosis. 
A  recent  paper  indicates,  from  postmortem 
examlnatlonsr  that  there  Is  no  significant 
relationship  between  advanced  atherosclero- 
sis of  the  aorta  and  coronary  arteries  and 
ingestion  of  alcohol.  There  Is  more  evidence 
available  that  alcohol  affects  the  heart  ad- 
versely by  Increasing  the  heart  rate  and  pro- 
ducing electrocardiographic  changes.  Re- 
peated drinking,  not  necessarily  alcoholism, 
may  result  in  permanent  alterations  In  myo- 
cardial metabolism  which  can  lead  to  the 
development  of  irreversible  alcoholic  cardio- 
myopathy. Other  writers  have  stated  that 
moderate  drinkers  can  do  themselves  cardio- 
vascular harm,  and  alcohol  even  In  moderate 
dosage  may  produce  tissue  changes. 

Evidence  Is  accumulating  that  alcohol  di- 
rectly affects  the  liver,  producing  an  accu- 
mulation of  fat  In  liver  cells  which  precedes 
cirrhosis.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  fatty 
liver  and  prevent  possible  cirrhosis,  several 
reports  Indicate,  is  to  stop  drinking.  Most 
patients  with  pancreatitis  have  been  found 
to  be  heavy  social  drinkers  rather  than 
alcoholics. 

In  tests  of  attention,  abstract  thinking, 
learning  efficiency,  and  recall,  adverse  effects 
were  shown  even  in  cases  where  blood  con- 
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c«ntratlons  ot  alcohol  were  m  low  as  one  part 
In  a  thouaand.  and  errors  tn  various  skills 
appear  with  minimal  amounu  of  alcohol  tn 
the  blood. 

Although  no  recent  studies  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  intelltgence  were  found,  two  early 
papers  indicated  that  the  intelligence  of  chil- 
dren in  alcohol-consuming  districts  was 
lower  than  that  of  chUdren  living  In  areas 
where  no  alcohol  was  consumed.  In  children 
from  the  age  of  sU  to  14,  scholastic  ability 
varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  drinking. 

While  alcohol  Is  sUll  referred  to  as  an  ex- 
cellent hypnotic.  It  has  been  too  difficult  to 
gauge  the  appropriate  amount.  Furthermore, 
It  often  acts  as  an  excitant,  rather  than  a 
sedative,  and  there  are  medications  of  greater 
value,  such  as  the  minor  and  major  tran- 
quilizers, which  are  less  addicting. 

Cultural  values  of  social  drinking 

It  haa  been  suggested,  especially  by  Cha- 
fetz,  that  alcohol  liberates  spiritual  and  ar- 
tistic powers  (this  Is  reminiscent  of  claims 
for  LSD).  Is  necessary  for  social  interchange 
among  people.  Is  an  aid  to  conviviality,  and 
lubricates  the  wheels  of  commerce.  Roe.  how- 
ever, found  only  one  of  20  artists  who  felt  It 
was  easier  to  paint  when  drinking,  and  this 
one  stopped  drinking  six  months  before  the 
study.  Rather  than  lubricate  the  wheels  of 
commerce,  and  I  refer  to  the  two-  or  three- 
martlnl  lunch,  alcohol  often  derails  It.  An 
omnipresent  reason  given  for  social  drinking 
Is  the  impossible  burden  of  adjustment  which 
our  current  civilization  Imposes  The  society 
Is  sick,  we  are  told.  If  so,  alcohol  has  become 
the  medicine  of  a  sick  society.  The  apologist 
for  liquor  seems  to  feel  that  the  world  Is 
such  a  miserable  place  Is  Intolerable  without 
the  gift  of  alcohol,  while  the  critic  feels  that 
since  Uquor  creates  so  much  of  the  misery 
in  the  world  It  should  be  entirely  eliminated. 
The  pertinent  question  Is :  Does  social  drink- 
ing permit  us  to  attack  the  problems  of  our 
society  with  all  our  available  efficiency  and 
equipment? 

The  oeneflts  of  social  drinking 

Is  alcohol,  then,  of  any  benefit  whatever? 
This  Is  possible.  Carpenter  and  his  associates, 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  carefully  worked 
out  experimental  project,  found  that  with 
the  equivalent  of  two  ounces  of  90  proof 
whiskey  subjects  were  better  able  to  perform 
higher  order  problems  in  calculus  than  with- 
out alcohol.  With  larger  amounts,  perform- 
ance deteriorated.  They  stated  las  opposed 
to  Drew)  that  undlrectlonal  consequences  do 
not  necessarily  follow  from  increasing 
amounts  of  alcohol.  They  suggest  the  possi- 
bility that  some  people  drink  to  enhance  this 
facilitating  effect  of  alcohol.  Carpenter  and 
Roes  in  1965  found  certain  memory  tasks 
were  performed  better  with  small  amounts  of 
alcohol  and  worse  with  larger  amounts.  Such 
studies  have  suggested  to  Keller  that  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  may  stimulate  some 
functions,  while  larger  amounts  have  the 
frequently  described  depressant  action. 
Leake  and  Silverman  have  stated  that  alcohol 
acts  as  a  stimulant  on  other  organs  but  not 
on  the  central  nervous  system.  These  find- 
ings should  be  replicated  and  extended.  If 
they  are  confirmed  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  use  can  be  made  of  such  actions  of  al- 
cohol. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  blood  alcohol 
levels  below  .04  mgs.  percent  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  traffic  safety.  Indeed,  there  may 
be  fewer  accidents  with  such  a  level.  Whether 
this  la  due  to  an  alleviation  of  tension  or 
whether  there  Is  a  stimulatory  effect  has  yet 
to  be  determined.  This  study,  which  Is  con- 
trary to  other  findings,  also  requires  replica- 
tion and  confirmation. 

LoUl.  who  has  given  us  a  number  of  fresh 
Ideas  on  alcohol  and  alcoholism.  Indicts  in- 
ebriety as  a  pathway  to  alcoholism  but  Im- 
plies at  the  same  time  that  It  "contributes 
favorably  to  an  individual's  inefficiency  when 
he  needs  inefficiency  In  order  to  foster  greater 
efficiency  to  come."  Tbls  Is  understandable  If 
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viewed  In  connection  with  Kris'  concept  of 
"regression  in  the  service  of  the  ego."  as  we 
have  noted  elsewhere  in  connection  with 
drugs. 

There  is  little  question  that  alcohol  tem- 
porarily relieves  anxiety  and  depression  In  a 
considerable  percentage  of  people,  but  at  a 
certain  point  (as  little  as  four  ounces  of 
whiskey),  these  symptoms  are  Increased. 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  tn  which 
drinking  might  be  helpful  and  where  the 
potential  harm  may  be  negligible.  The 
elderly,  who  may  enjoy  drinking  and  who 
have  no  special  future  to  preserve  or  to  en- 
hance and  therefore  have  little  need  for  effi- 
ciency, may  decide  In  favor  of  the  assuag- 
ing effects  of  social  drinking.  If  alcohol  can 
ease  the  suffering  of  the  Incurably  ill  and  the 
dying,  it  should  not  be  withheld.  We  should 
remember,  however,  that  these  conditions  In 
a  broad  sense  are  also  a  part  of  life  and  we 
must  not  deprive  these  people  of  a  "good 
death"  which  can  be  met  with  dignity  and 
courage.  The  rest  of  us  should  perhaps  await 
a  definitive  verdict  on  the  harmfulness  or 
helpfulness  of  social  drinking,  or  at  least  re- 
strict ourselves  to  less  than  the  rather  lib- 
eral amounts  that  Terhune  has  sanctioned 
in  an  otherwise  conservative  paper. 

oiscrssioN 

The  prevalent  Impression  in  our  society  is 
that  social  drinking  Is  harmless  and  may 
even  be  helpful  In  a  current  reevaUiatlon 
of  a  topic  which  should  be  periodically  re- 
appraised, there  seems  to  be  a  better  argu- 
ment that  social  drinking  is  harmful.  It  Is 
true  that  there  is  no  definitive  proof  in 
either  direction,  but  the  fiimslness  of  the 
evidence  that  social  drinking  is  an  entity, 
or  that  social  drinking  is  helpful  medicinally, 
psychologically,  or  culturally,  should  act  as 
a  spur  to  further  Investigation. 

The  current  conception  of  alcohol  damage 
Is  shown  tn  Figure  1.  Only  the  alcoholics 
and  a  small  percentage  of  "problem  drink- 
era"  are  included.  My  own  conception  Is 
shown  In  Flgtire  2,  using  data  on  the  in- 
cidence of  drinking  from  the  California 
Drinking  Practices  Study.  This  indicates  a 
far  broader  spectrum  of  risk  from  alcohol 
consumption. 

FicuRC    1. — Current    concept   of  alcohol 
damage 

Percent 

Abstainers    25.0 

Nonproblem  drinkers 68.5 

Problem    drinkers 2.0 

Alcoholics 4.5 

Picuax  a. — Revised   concept   of  alcohol 
damage 

Percent 

Abstainers    25.0 

Nonproblem  drinkers 39.0 

Problem  drinkers 16.0 

High-risk    drinkers 15.5 

AlcohoUcs 4.5 

The  rare  or  infrequent  constuner  may  drink 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  alcoholic  or  the 
marijuana  or  ISD  user.  Since  the  latter  uses 
are  legislated  against  we  still  have  a  Pro- 
hibitionist society,  but  the  prohibitions  are 
no  longer  directed  against  alcohol.  Alcohol 
Is,  however,  a  far  greater  problem  than  all 
other  dangerous  drugs  combined.  Marihuana 
and  LSD  are  the  panaceas  of  youth;  alcohol, 
the  panacea  of  the  adult.  Our  own  uncon- 
scious conflicts  about  alcohol  Increase  our 
ambivalence  and  are  Interpreted  as  hypoc- 
risy and  lying  by  our  teenagers.  This  alienates 
them  and  enhances  their  rebellion.  In  a  re- 
cent survey  of  high  school  students  we  f otind 
that  they  did  not  want  to  be  warned  against 
the  evils  of  drinking;  they  wanted  the  facts 
on  It. 

From  the  evidence  thus  far,  there  seema 
no  disorder  for  which  alcohol  is  Indispens- 
able and  no  condition  In  which  alcohol  Is 
superior  to  another  medication.  Keller  has 
expressed  this  by  saying  that  the  alternatives 
to  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  alcohol 
are  available  to  those  who  wUI  choose  them. 
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We  should  add  that  It  Is  questionable 
whether  there  Is  any  disorder  In  which  al- 
cohol has  proven  helpful. 

There  is  no  suggestion  Implied  that  we 
should  return  to  Prohibition.  The  psychia- 
trist is  uneasy  with  authoritarian  measures, 
even  though  there  Is  evidence  that  legisla- 
tive and  financial  procedures  may  reduce  the 
consumption,  complications,  and  conse- 
quences of  alcohol.  Tlie  taxation  of  liquor 
sales  for  social  goals,  which  appears  to  have 
been  successful  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  decision 
for  society  through  its  legislators  to  make. 
Eliciting  the  facts  and  disseminating  them  Is 
the  proper  function  for  the  physician.  Includ- 
ing the  psychiatrist. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  accumulation 
of  truths  and  education  of  the  public  has 
made  a  difference  In  both  an  absolute  and 
relative  diminution  In  cigarette  smoking. 
Furthermore,  doctors  who  have  more  access 
to  knowledge  of  the  disease-producing  effects 
of  smoking  have  reduced  their  cigarette  use 
and  now  only  25  percent  of  doctors  uso 
them. 

We  cannot  say  that  all  who  drink  are  al- 
coholics. But  can  we  say  that  those  persons 
are  "social  drinkers"  who  have,  because  of 
drinking:  hurt  others  by  hostile  criticism; 
made  unwelcome  passes  at  other  men's  wives; 
had  unreasonable  fights;  given  their  children 
a  model  of  drunkenness;  squandered  time 
needed  for  constructive  pursuits;  driven 
while  In  a  drunken  state;  had  accidents  com- 
ing home  from  a  cocktail  party;  Impatiently 
punished  their  children;  or  sat  detached 
from  wife  and  children  in  front  of  the  tele- 
Tlalon  set  evening  after  evening  In  a  seml- 
stuporous  state  following  several  "social" 
drinks  before  dinner?  We  need  another 
category,  "antisocial  drUUdng,"  to  replace 
much  of  what  we  call  "social  drinking." 

CONCLUSION 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  facts  regarding 
pathological  or  social  drinking;  we  must 
try  Indefatlgably  to  obtain  them.  Only  with 
such  knowledge  can  education,  persuasion, 
and  thus  prevention  be  an  answer  to  the 
problems  which  social  drinking  raises.  We 
urgently  need  a  comprehensive  objective 
study  of  "Alcohol  and  Health"  similar  to  the 
Surgeon  General's  "Smoking  and  Health" 
Finances  should  be  made  available  and 
qualified  personnel  found  who  will  persevere, 
regardless  of  obstructions,  to  produce  an  un- 
biased scientific  report.  Whether  this  will 
change  anything  we  cannot  know,  but  truth, 
like  Freud's  description  of  the  Intellect,  has 
a  soft  but  persistent  voice. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NKW    TOKK 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  introduce  a  bill  designating 
the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  January  15,  as  a  legal  public  holiday. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  a  man  among 
men.  Those  of  us  who  lived  in  his  genera- 
tion can  be  proud  that  he  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  our  lifetime.  To  the  black 
citizens  of  this  country,  he  can  be  likened 
to  Moses  who  saw  the  Promised  Land 
but  could  not  pass  over  the  River  Jor- 
dan. To  white  America,  he  Is  a  shining 
example  of  what  is  best  In  our  Nation. 
He  stood,  as  Gandhi  stood  before  him 
In  an  earlier  period,  as  the  leading  pro- 
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ponent  of  nonviolence  in  our  age.  A  na- 
tion like  ours,  made  up  of  every  color 
and  religion,  should  take  note  of  those 
spectacular  men  who  rise  up  in  a  time  of 
trouble  to  lead  us  and  bring  us  together. 
At  this  point  in  our  history,  we  have 
recognized  too  few  such  national  heroes, 
and  all  have  been  white.  It  would  be  a 
unifying  force  for  white  and  black  alike 
to  recognize  in  our  national  pantheon 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  to  set  aside 
his  birthday  as  a  public  holiday  devoted 
to  the  reconciliation  of  the  races. 


FATHER  OP  OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  TIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lauding  Washington  and  the 
principles  on  which  he  and  others 
of  the  Nation's  Founding  Fathers 
launched  the  Nation,  in  Civitan  In- 
ternational's annual  tribute  to  the 
Nation's  first  President  and  general. 
Sunday,  Civitan  International  President 
Eddie  Lunn,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  called 
for  the  realization  and  practice  of  citi- 
zenship responsibilities  to  balance  the 
privileges  obtained  from  that  citizenship, 
and  the  great  heritage  enjoyed.  He  spoke 
at  Civitan's  annual  pilgrimage  to  Wash- 
ington's Tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  an 
event  annually  sponsored  by  Civitan's 
Mount  Vernon  club  and  participated  in 
by  Civitan's  Chesapeake  district  and  its 
international  leaders.  The  Lunn  address 
was  a  major  enunciation  of  Civitan's 
appeal  and  demand  for  good  and  re- 
sponsible citizenship  and  an  end  to  chaos 
in  America. 

The  pilgrimage  procession,  from  Mount 
Vernon's  main  gate  to  the  tomb,  was  led 
by  President  Lunn;  Vincent  R.  Dalfonzo, 
of  Baltimore,  governor  of  the  Chesajieake 
district,  and  William  Lesher.  president 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  club.  They  had  an 
honor  escort  of  Miss  Moimt  Vernon 
1969  and  her  two  Civitan  princesses,  the 
Misses  Cynthia  Jean  Lilley,  Kathleen 
Perka,  and  Rebecca  Keim,  and  the  Mount 
Vernon  Guard.  The  Guard  is  a  revolu- 
tionary marine- uniformed  youth  honor 
unit  spxjnsored  by  the  Mount  Vernon 
club.  The  Mount  Vernon  club  en  masse, 
its  ladies,  many  Chesapeake  Civitans 
and  their  ladies  and  International  groups 
.ioined  in  the  formal  procession  to  the 
tomb. 

Fife  and  drum  musical  features  by  the 
Guard,  during  which  International,  dis- 
trict and  club  wreaths  were  laid  on  the 
Washington  bier  and  a  brief  speaking 
program  were  highlighted  by  the  Lunn 
address.  He  said: 
Rehakks  bt  Eddix  Lttnk,  Pbesibxnt,  Civitan 

intxxnational,  george  washington  tomb, 

Pebruart  23,  1969 

First  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  This  description 
of  the  man  whose  memory  we  commemo- 
rate today  was  made  by  General  "Llghthorse" 
Harry  Lee  In  a  eulogy  on  George  Wash- 
ington, December  26,  1799.  On  the  237th 
anniversary  of  his  birth  at  a  shrine  ded- 
icated   to    his   meipory,   we    pause   to   pay 
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tribute  to  the  man  whom  we  Identify  as  the 
Father  of  Our  Country. 

George  Washington  had  faith  In  God  and 
in  himself.  Early  in  life  he  acquired  the 
magic  of  method.  During  the  long  and  try- 
ing period  In  which  he  played  the  stellar 
role  In  the  unfolding  of  our  national  drama, 
his  character  was  displayed  In  all  Its  gran- 
deur, he  was  the  patriot  without  reproach. 

The  first  official  record  of  the  observance 
of  his  birthday  states  that,  at  Valley  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  1778,  In  that  bleak  winter 
and  in  the  biting  cold,  the  Band  of  the  4th 
Continental  Artillery  marched  from  their 
barracks  to  his  headquarters  to  serenade 
their  Commander-in-Chief.  For  many  years 
the  character  of  Washington  has  seemed  to 
be  suave  rather  than  the  mantle  of  almost 
legendary  aloofness.  His  outstanding  abilities 
and  natural  endowments  were  patent.  His 
personality  seemed  to  be  staid  by  old  por- 
traits of  Washington  which  showed  him  as 
a  grave  and  dignified  gentleman,  grand  but 
remote.  Modem  research  has  uncovered  other 
interesting  facts  about  his  character.  It  has 
discovered  that  he  was  a  genial  gentleman 
with  a  hearty  laugh,  an  excellent  sports- 
man, fond  of  fox  hunting,  and  a  hot  tem- 
pered antagonist  In  a  worthy  cause. 

We  proclaim  George  Washington  as  first  In 
war,  because  the  very  first  battles  that  were 
fought  In  freedom's  defense  and  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  came  to  a  successful  conclusion  be- 
cause of  the  dedication  to  service,  the  tenac- 
ity to  pursue  a  dedicated  course,  the  ability 
to  Inspire  men  to  go  beyond  their  normal 
measvire  of  capacity  In  order  to  achieve  a  job 
well  done,  his  sense  of  honesty  and  Integrity 
which  could  be  believed  and  depended  upon 
by  all  who  served  under  him  and  likewise  by 
all  who  opposed  him.  Early  in  his  life  as  a 
soldier,  when  George  Washington  entered 
the  House  of  Burgesses  at  the  close  of  the 
French  War,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
for  his  valuable  services  In  the  field.  The 
young  soldier  hesitated  In  making  a  reply, 
and  then  the  speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, came  to  his  aid  by  saying,  "Sit  down. 
Sir,  your  modesty  Is  equal  to  your  valor  and 
that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language 
that  I  possess." 

Typical  of  his  devotion  and  dedication  to 
a  cause  was  exemplified  when  on  June  16, 
1775,  John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts,  pre- 
siding In  the  absence  of  Peyton  Randolph  of 
Virginia,  stated  that  he  had  "the  order  of 
Congress  to  inform  George  Washington,  Esq. 
of  the  unanimous  vote  In  choosing  him  to 
be  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces  raised  and  the  forces  to  be  raised  in 
defense  of  American  liberty.  The  Congress 
hopes  that  the  gentleman  will  accept." 

Standing  before  the  members  of  Congress 
In  a  scarlet  and  blue  uniform  of  a  Colonel 
of  the  Virginia  Mllltla.  George  Washington 
drew  out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  read  a  state- 
ment: "Mr.  President,  though  I  am  truly 
sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  me  In  this 
appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress  for  my 
consciousness  and  my  abilities  and  military 
experience  may  not  lead  me  to  equal  the 
extensive  and  Important  trust.  As  to  pay  Sir, 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that  as 
no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have 
tempted  me  to  have  accepted  this  arduous 
appointment,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
profit  from  It." 

First  In  peace,  the  stature  of  the  man  was 
most  typically  put  forth,  perhaps  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  soul  Is  nowhere  better  ex- 
pressed than  by  his  own  words  addressed  to 
his  troops  after  Comwallls's  surrender  at 
the  battle  of  Yorktown  In  the  first  flush  of 
victory — "My  brave  fellows,  let  no  sensation 
of  satisfaction  for  the  triumphs  you  have 
gained  Induce  you  to  Insult  yovir  fallen  en- 
emy. Let  no  shouting,  no  clamorous  or  huz- 
zaing Increase  their  mortification.  It  Is  suffi- 
cient for  us  that  we  be  witness  to  their  hu- 
miliation. Posterity  virlU  huzza  for  us". 
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In  the  moment  of  victory  over  a  staggering 
enemy  in  a  war  Increduously  fought  with  an 
appalling  lack  of  equipment,  with  an  appall- 
ing lack  of  clothing  for  his  men  and  even 
the  food  necessary  for  their  sustenance,  this 
man,  the  first  in  peace  was  able  to  make  this 
type  of  statement. 

First  m  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
George  Washington,  above  all,  was  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  Very  generaUy  recognized  as 
a  lover  of  the  land,  a  farmer,  a  sportsman,  a 
patriot,  a  perfectionist  In  any  detail,  a  man 
of  great  physical  stature,  sufficiently  able  to 
sail  a  silver  dollar  across  the  Rappahannock 
River,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  humor,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  children.  The  man  who  had 
three  positions  which  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  af  the  people  of  history.  First, 
he  served  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
first  American  Army;  secondly,  as  President 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  55  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  country  to 
design  the  guidelines  by  which  you  and  I 
are  and  became  free  citizens.  Last,  certainly 
not  least,  was  being  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Possibly  the  greatest  sustaining  force  In 
allowing  this  man  to  dissipate  with  the  ut- 
most of  success  and  dignity,  all  of  these  posi- 
tions, was  his  abiding  faith.  In  his  first  In- 
augural address,  George  Washington  made 
this  statement:  "It  would  be  peculiarly  Im- 
proper to  omit  in  this  first  official  act  my 
fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  bemg 
who  rules  the  Universe,  who  presides  In  the 
council  of  nations,  whose  providential  aids 
can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  His 
benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  Government  Instituted  by  them- 
selves for  these  essential  purposes  and  may 
enable  every  Instrument  employed  In  Its  ad- 
ministration to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  this  charge.  No  people 
can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
Invisible  hand  which  conducts  the  affairs  of 
men  more  than  those  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Every  step  by  which  they  have 
advanced  to  the  character  of  an  Independent 
nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  token  of  providential  agency. 

A  man  of  many  firsts,  I  think  above  all 
and  the  greatest  first  that  George  Washing- 
ton would  first  recognize  was  that  first  of 
all  he  was  an  American  and  that  he  enjoyed 
the  great  privilege  of  being  an  American 
Citizen  and  that  he  was  willing  to  give  of 
himself  to  make  this  citizenship  have  the 
high  value  that  you  and  I  take  so  lightly 
today. 

In  his  farewell  address  to  Congress.  George 
Washington  stated,  "the  name  America, 
which  belongs  to  you  In  your  national  ca- 
pacity must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of 
patriotism  more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discrimination.  You  have 
m  common  cause  fought  In  triumph  to- 
gether, the  Independence  and  liberty  you 
possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils  and 
of  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings and  successes."  To  be  an  American  is  a 
great  heritage,  a  great  privilege  and  yet  with 
privilege  goes  responsibilities.  We  owe  to  our- 
selves, to  posterity  and  especially  to  a  man 
whose  memory  we  commemorate  today  that 
we  vsriU  live  as  true  Americans.  I  think  that 
if  we  could  hear  a  voice  come  from  within 
this  shrine  today,  the  question  would  be 
asked  of  us:  "Americans,  Americans,  what  are 
you  doing  to  my  beloved  America?  "  As  we 
see  chaotic  conditions  In  America  today,  as 
we  see  desecration  of  the  privilege  of  being 
an  American  Citizen,  as  we  see  the  fiag 
trampled  In  the  earth,  I  think  that  George 
Washington's  anxiety  In  this  particular 
cause  would  know  no  bounds. 

I  believe,  that  if  we  were  In  a  position 
today  to  answer,  though  the  words  may  not 
be  heard,  the  purpose  would  be  defined  so 
as  to  clearly  be  understood  by  all,  both  in 
and  out  of  America  who  would  attempt  to 
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l«MMi  tb«  high  values  that  we  place  upon 
our  citizenship.  I  think  o\ir  answer  to  Kr. 
Waahln^ton  today  would  be: 

Sir.  we  here  today  with  a  new  design  for 
dedication,  with  a  new  concept  of  freedom, 
with  new  determination,  with  the  help  of 
Ood,  assure  you  that  from  this  day  forward, 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  we  will  place  a 
new  value  on  the  citizenship  that  we  enjoy, 
on  the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy,  and  from 
this  day  forth  purpose  to  the  end  that  they 
will  be  exalted  to  the  high  position  to  which 
this  privilege  U  entitled.  That  we  might  say 
in  years  to  come,  that  the  Oovemment  of 
the  People,  by  the  People,  and  for  the  People 
has  not  perished  from  the  earth. 


THE     STRUGGLE     FOR     CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFORM 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wncoNBiN 
QT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Bir. 'STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  once  again  has  before 
it  legislation  designed  to  provide  badly 
needed  reforms.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress, after  lengthy  study,  a  similar 
proposal  was  Introduced  and  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9.  At  that  time 
the  House  failed  to  act  and  now  we  find 
it  necessary  to  begin  all  over  again  with 
the  task  of  Implementing  truly  meaning- 
ful reforms.  H.R.  6278  contains  a  series 
of  proposals  which.  If  enacted,  will  per- 
mit Congress  to  regain  a  position  along- 
side the  executive  as  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Our  colleague,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of 
Illinois,  has  written  an  article  on  con- 
gressional reform  for  the  February  Issue 
of  New  City  magazine.  I  Include  the  man- 
uscript at  this  point  as  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  pending  bill  and  as  a 
reminder  of  the  lengthy  and  careful 
deliberations  that  have  gone  into  its 
preparation : 
TRX   Stbugou   roB    CoMcaxssioNAL   RsroaM 

THX  LOMO  OAT 

The  House  chamber  was  quiet  except  for 
the  drone  of  the  Reading  Clerk's  voice  as  be 
continued  the  reading  of  the  previous  day's 
journal.  A  Congressman  from  the  Par  West 
rose  to  his  feet : 

"The  Spkakxb.  For  what  purpose  does  the 
gentleman  from  California  rise? 

"Mr.  Bttkton  of  California.  To  merely  bring 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  hour  of  5 
a.m.  having  arrived.  I  was  going  to  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  House  was  asleep,  but 
I  shall  not  make  it  ' 

A  few  hours  later,  an  Alabama  Congress- 
man rose  to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
His  question  to  the  chair  was,  simply,  what 
day  was  It!  \ 

By  anybody  else's  calendar.  It  was  Wednes- 
day. October  9.  1968.  As  far  as  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  was  concerned,  however. 
It  was  stUl  the  legislative  day  of  October  8. 
the  House  having  been  in  continuous  ses- 
sion since  noon  on  Tuesday. 

By  the  time  the  House  finally  adjourned, 
more  than  32  hours  after  It  had  convened, 
all  records  had  been  broken  for  consecutive 
roll  calls,  and  we  had  Just  completed  the 
longest  (or  perhaps  the  second  longest — the 
record  Is  not  clear)  continuous  session  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

What  was  It  all  about,  this  Long  Day? 

Contrary  to  what  some  television  networks 
reported,  and  some  newspapers  said,  it  was 
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not  about  S.J.  Res.  176,  the  resolution  to  siu- 
pend  the  equal  time  provision  of  the  com- 
munications law  to  permit  televised  debates 
between  major  candidates  for  President  In 
1988. 

WMT    THX    MUAL    TIME    BILLT 

Granted,  the  equal  time  bill  was  the  pend- 
ing order  of  bualnesB.  and  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  story  of  October  8-9,  1968,  could  have 
been  misconstrued.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  which  are  quite  specific  in  these  mat- 
ters. It  Is  Impossible  to  explain  what  you  are 
doing  during  the  time  quorum  calls,  objec- 
tions, and  other  parliamentary  movea  are  be- 
ing made.  The  framework  for  such  parliamen- 
tary movea  allows  no  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  eqtial  time  bill  was  Important  because 
It  was  a  pending  order  of  business.  We  had 
selected  this  bill  as  a  proper  vehicle  to  carry 
forward  our  11th  hour  battle  over  what  the 
Long  Day  toaa  about:  the  struggle  to  get  the 
House  to  take  action  on  two  pieces  of  reform 
legislation  that  had  been  pending  for  more 
than  a  year — a  legislative  reorganization  bill 
to  bring  about  some  badly  needed  modern- 
ization of  the  Congress,  and  a  "clean  elec- 
tions" bill  to  overhaul  the  antiquated  laws 
dealing  with  campaign  spending. 

The  equal  time  bUl  was  a  logical  vehicle 
because  (1)  It  was  timely.  (2)  Its  subject 
matter  was  relevant,  particularly  to  the  cam- 
paign spending  bill,  and  (3)  the  majority 
leadership  wanted  this  bill  badly  enough  to 
possibly  wish  to  avoid  pointing  up  its  op- 
position to  the  two  reform  bills.  If  successful. 
we  could  have  avoided  having  the  Congress 
flnlah  for  the  year  without  dealing  with  these 
two  Important  pieces  of  reform  legislation. 

Both  reform  bills  had  occupied  the  dally 
attention  of  a  small  group  of  Republican 
Congressmen  since  September  10.  (In  addi- 
tion to  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri, 
ranking  Hoiue  Republican  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
and  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  member  of  both  the  Joint  Committee 
apd  the  Hoiise  Administration  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform,  the  group 
Included  Reps.  Clark  MacGregor  and  Albert 
Qui*  of  Minnesota.  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  of 
Iowa,  Rep.  BUI  Brock  of  Tennessee.  Rep. 
Rogers  Morton  of  Maryland.  Reps.  Robert 
Taft.  Jr.  and  Charles  Whalen  of  Ohio.  Rep. 
Barber  Conable  of  New  York.  Rep.  George 
Bush  of  Texas.  Rep.  Edward  G.  Blester  of 
Pennsylvania.  Rep.  John  Dellenback  of 
Oregon,  and  Rep.  William  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  myaelf.) 

Both  of  these  reform  Issues  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  of  us  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time,  going  back  to  previous 
Congresses.  Now.  with  only  a  few  weeks  re- 
maining before  the  1908  elections,  the  House 
was  trying  to  mop  up  already  long  delayed 
appropriations  and  other  matters  and  ad- 
journ without  giving  consideration  to  either 
of  the  reform  measures. 

THC  scrrEMBxa  nojBcr 
On  September   10.   1968.  a  small  group  of 
my  coUeagxies  and  I  announced  at  a  well-at- 
tended morning  press  conference : 

"If  Legislative  Reorganization  and  Elec- 
tion Reform  legislation  are  not  passed  by  the 
House  this  year,  both  bills  will  have  to  begin 
again  the  long,  torturous  legislative  road  In 
both  Houses.  It  would  mean  that  It  would 
be  1971  before  many  of  their  provisions  could 
be  implemented.  The  Contrress  cannot  wait. 
The  American  people  should  not  allow  such 
a  delay.  We  need  these  bills  to  effectively  do 
our  Job.  We  need  them  before  adjournment. 
On  Wednesday.  September  11.  a  group  of 
Republican  Congressmen  will  engage  in  ■ 
series  ot  parliamentary  moves  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  altering  normal  proceed- 
ings of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  purpose  Is  not  to  be  disruptive.  Our  sole 
purpose  is  to  dramatize  the  need  for  House 
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consideration,  and  hopefully.  House  action, 
on  both  of  the  reform  bills  before  adjourn- 
ment. As  members  of  the  minority  party,  we 
recognize  that  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
pass  these  bills  alone.  But  we  are  not  asking 
that  they  be  passed  specifically  In  the  form 
In  which  they  have  been  reported,  or  in 
the  more  extensive  form  recommended  In  the 
Republican  minority  views  which  are  con- 
tained In  the  reports  accompanying  both 
bills.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  House  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  its  will  on 
both  bills,  under  completely  open  rules  so 
that  meaningful  debate  can  be  conducted 
and  amendments  offered." 

Later  in  the  day.  under  special  order  fol- 
lowing  the  completion  of  the  day's  legisla- 
tive business,  we  expanded  on  our  plans  and 
hopes  to  get  action  on  both  reform  measures 
before  the  90th  Congress  closed  up  shop. 
(Summaries  of  the  provisions  of  both  bills, 
chronological  legislative  histories  of  both 
bills,  and  other  background  Information  can 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  this 
date.) 

On  Wednesday,  September  II,  we  carried 
out  our  plan  to  focus  attention  on  the  Con- 
gressional and  election  reform  bills  by  delay- 
ing routine  actions  in  the  House  until  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  was  actually  ready 
for  consideration. 

CALENDAX  WIDNESOAT 

A  Ilttle-ltnown  procedure  of  the  House 
called  Calendar  Wednesday  permits  standing 
committees  to  call  up  certain  bills  that  have 
not  been  scheduled  for  action  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  procedure  can  be  cumber- 
some In  that  It  provides  for  the  conunittee  to 
be  called  in  the  alphabetical  order  in  which 
they  are  listed  under  House  rules.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  for  example,  gets  no 
turn  at  bat  until  the  19  committees  which 
precede  It  under  the  rules  have  been  called 
This  circumstance  Is  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  once  a  conunittee  has  used  Its  turn,  it 
does  not  get  another  opportunity  until  the 
"call"  has  gone  full  cycle.  However,  If  some 
committees  decide  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy 
of  obstruction,  the  procedure  can  be  used  to 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  We  met  this  kind  of  fate  In  our 
attempt  to  use  Calendar  Wednesday  to  call 
up  the  election  reform  bill. 

On  Thursday,  September  12,  Rep.  Clark 
MacGregor  objected  to  the  usual  request  (or 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  dispense  with  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  so  that  this  procedure  would 
be  available  to  us  the  following  week.  It  did 
not  take  the  Democratic  leadership  long  to 
remember  how  many  "cats  and  dogs"  could 
be  brought  to  the  floor  on  a  call  of  the 
committees  under  Calendar  Wedneedav  By 
Tuesday,  September  17.  It  was  clear  that 
other  committees  would  bring  enough  of 
these  bills  to  the  floor  to  prevent  the  call  of 
the  committees  from  ever  reaching  House 
Administration,  the  parent  committee  of  the 
election  reform  bill,  before  adjournment  (In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  this  date  can 
be  found  a  list  of  bills  eligible  under  Calen- 
dar Wednesday,  together  with  relevant  his- 
torical data  and  the  disappointing  story  of 
our  attempt  to  use  this  procedtire  to  get 
action  on  the  election  reform  bill  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  90th  Congress.) 

ADDmONAl.    ETFORTS 

In  view  ot  the  fact  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee held  original  Jurisdiction  over  the  Con- 
greesional  reform  bill — if  the  Committee  was 
not  disposed  to  schedule  the  bill  under  nor- 
mal procedures.  It  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  hsk  for  consideration  of  the  bUI  on  a  call 
of  committees  under  Calendar  Wednesday- 
other  procedures  would  have  to  be  applied 
against  this  bill. 

One  of  the  efforts  we  made  to  get  the  Con- 
gressional reform  bill  to  the  floor  was  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  urging  his  co- 
operation and  assistance  In  scheduling  the 
measure.  Writing  a  letter  is  not.  of  course. 
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a  parliamentary  procedure,  and  in  spite  of 
the  ordinarily  compelling  force  of  134  signa- 
tures on  this  one.  It  prompted  no  more  than 
a  polite  and  belated  "thank  you"  response. 

On  Wednesday,  September  26,  we  again 
debated  the  Congressional  and  election  re- 
form Issues  under  special  order.  The  follow- 
ing day  I  objected  to  certain  bills,  one  of 
them  a  bill  to  assist  older  Americans,  being 
scheduled  under  unanimous  consent  ahead 
of  the  reform  bills.  The  same  day.  Rep.  Tom 
Rees  (D.-Callf.)  placed  on  the  desk  a  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Congressional 
reform  bill. 

A  discharge  petition  requires  218  signa- 
tures for  action.  It  Is  another  extraordinary 
procedtire  of  the  House  that  provides  a  means 
of  bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  which  has 
been  bottled  up  by  the  Rules  Committee.  It 
has  been  tried  only  a  few  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  and  has  been  found  to  be 
successful  even  fewer. 

There  Is  good  reason  for  the  general  re- 
luctance of  Members  to  sign  a  discharge  pe- 
tition: once  the  procedure  became  common, 
there  Is  no  practical  limit  to  the  number 
and  kind  of  bills  that  might  be  brought  to 
the  floor  by  the  Discharge  Calendar.  Then, 
of  course,  the  procedure  would  cease  to  exist 
as  an  extraordinary  remedy  against  parlia- 
mentary abuse. 

Still,  the  failure  of  this  discharge  petition 
was  equally  disappointing  to  Rees  and  some 
of  his  fellow  Democrats  and  to  those  of  us 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

(Readers  Interested  In  a  more  detailed 
chronology  of  the  September  Project  can  And 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  114, 
part  24,  page  31919,  an  index  to  the  dally  Is- 
sue of  the  Record  from  September  10 
through  adjournment.) 

A  brief  history  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress 

On  March  11,  1965,  for  only  the  second 
time  In  Ite  history,  the  U.S.  Congress  created 
a  special  Joint  committee  "to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  recommend  improvements  In  such 
organization  and  operation  with  a  view 
toward  strengthening  the  Congress,  simpli- 
fying Its  operations,  improving  Ite  relation- 
ships with  other  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  Ita  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution."  (S.  Con.  Res.  2.  89th  Congress.) 

Resolutions  to  create  the  Joint  committee 
had  passed  both  houses  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote.  I  was  one  of  the  Congressmen 
who  had  originally  introduced  resolutions 
for  this  purpose.  The  Joint  committee  was 
established,  and  an  equal  nvmiber  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrate  from  the  House  and 
Senate  were  appointed.  One  of  the  rules 
later  adopted  by  the  Joint  committee  pre- 
cluded it  from  making  any  recommendation 
that  had  not  been  endorsed  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
from  each  bouse. 

Immediately  fallowing  the  establishment 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Planning  and 
Research  Committee  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  appointed  a  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform  "In  part  to 
assure  that  every  significant  aspect  of  the 
operation  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives 
would  be  studied  and  to  serve  as  a  reservoir 
of  recommendations  should  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee fall  to  report  out  a  comprehensive  set 
of  proposals  for  modernizing  the  machinery 
and  strengthening  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
twentieth  century."  (Prom  the  Introduction, 
by  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  We  Propose:  A 
Modern  Congress,  by  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland 
ei  al..  McGraw-Hill.   1966.) 

On  May  10,  1966,  the  Joint  Committee  be- 
gan hearings  on  the  operations  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Congress.  "The  committee  even- 
tually amassed  a  printed  record  in  excess  of 
2,300   pages.   Including   testimony   of   more 
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than  200  witnesses,  more  than  100  of  them 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  addition  to  supplying  witnesses  for  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  Republican  Task  Force 
simultaneously  was  researching  Congres- 
sional procedures  and  organizational  prob- 
lems both  Independently  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  at  times  In  cooperation  with  It 
and  other  groups,  such  as  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association's  Study  of  Con- 
gress group. 

Sixteen  months  after  its  creation,  on  July 
26,  1966,  the  Joint  Committee  Issued  Ita 
Final  Report  containing  more  than  100  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  in  the  oper- 
ation and  procedxires  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
These  are  lumped  under  the  general  headings 
of  "The  Committee  System,"  "Fiscal  Con- 
trols," "Sources  of  Information."  and  "Con- 
gress as  an  Institution."  (Although  the  Final 
Report  Itself  Is  now  nearly  extinct,  the  ex- 
tracted recommendations  can  be  found  in 
the  daily  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1968.) 

Bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
Mike  Monroney  (D.-Okla.)  and  in  the  House 
by  Reps.  Tom  Curtis  and  Ray  Madden  (D.- 
Ind.)  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  attempta 
were  made  in  both  bodies  to  get  action  on 
the  reorganization  question  before  adjourn- 
ment. In  the  House,  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  In  particular  called  for 
action  on  the  bill,  citing  the  importance  of 
getting  the  legislation  enacted  In  time  to  put 
the  improved  provisions  into  effect  in  the 
new  Congress.  The  89th  adjourned  before 
action  was  taken  in  either  chamber. 

Revised  bills  (to  correct  dates  and  minor 
original  errors)  were  reported  and  Introduced 
early  in  the  90th  Congress,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1967,  the  Senate  began  debate  on  S. 
366,  "To  improve  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Government." 
After  18  days  of  debate,  stretching  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  the  Senate  passed,  by 
a  roll  call  vote  of  75  to  9,  an  amended  bill. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  amendmente 
tended  to  be  technical  in  nature,  many  af- 
fecting only  the  Senate.  In  substance,  the 
bUl  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee 
was  still  largely  Intact. 

On  March  9,  the  Speaker  referred  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  to  the  Rules  Oommittee  In  the 
House,  despite  the  efforte  of  a  bipartisan 
group  of  House  Members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  prevail  upon  him  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  1946  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  in  reporting  the  bill  directly  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  thus  avoiding 
the  possibility  for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
bury  the  legislation. 

On  April  10,  the  Rules  Committee  opened 
hearings  on  the  reorganization  bill.  In  a  wave 
of  generosity,  the  committee  thereupon  stis- 
pended  further  hearings  on  the  bill  without 
even  completing  the  testimony  of  the  first 
witness,  Ray  Madden,  co-clialrman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  one  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee's own! 

On  May  10,  exactly  one  month  after  the 
Rules  Committee's  Great  Hearing  Day.  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  issued  a 
statement  similar  to  the  one  It  had  Issued  In 
the  previous  Congress  urging  action  on  the 
reorganization  bill  without  fiu'ther  delay. 

Then  began  a  series  of  behind-the-scenes 
attempta  to  water  down  the  Senate-passed 
bin.  along  with  sincerely  motivated  efforts  by 
individual  Congressmen — notably  Dick  Boi- 
ling (D.-Mo.)  and  Ogden  Reld  (R.-N.Y.) — ^to 
"write  a  better  bUl." 

On  June  22.  Rep.  Tom  Curtis,  who  more 
than  any  individual  deserves  the  title  of 
"father  of  reform  in  the  Hotise  in  the  1960's." 
rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  disclaim  any 
participation  by  Republican  Members  In  the 
attempta  to  redraft  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
Exactly  one  month  later.  Rep.  Jim  Cleveland 
reactivated  his  Task  Force  on  Congressional 
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Reform  "to  put  pressure  on  House  Democrata 
to  report  out"  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

In  the  following  days,  Curtis,  Cleveland, 
and  other  Republican  Members  found  oppor- 
tunities to  comment  on  the  reorganization 
bill  nearly  every  day.  Finally,  on  October  11. 
the  House  Republican  Conference,  which  con- 
siste  of  every  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  voted  unanimously 
to  adopt  a  resolution  calling  on  the  leader- 
ship to  schedule  the  Senate-passed  bill  wlth-. 
out  fiurther  delay  under  an  open  rule  for 
debate. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  ended 
without  a  whimper  from  the  leadership, 
much  lees  a  bang,  on  the  question  of  reform. 

As  the  second  session  of  the  90th  got  under 
w«y,  Cleveland  opened  fire  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford 
used  a  portion  of  his  nationally-televised  re- 
sponse to  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 
call  for  action  on  the  reorganization  bill. 

By  March,  the  leadership  was  disclaiming 
opposition  to  Congressional  reform  legisla- 
tion, but  still  there  was  no  bill  on  the  floor. 
In  an  effort  to  enlist  public  support  in  the 
struggle,  the  Republican  Task  Force  mailed 
to  the  editor  of  every  dally  newspaper  in 
the  country,  the  radio  and  television  stations 
that  carry  editorials,  to  columnists,  and  to  the 
legislative  assistants  to  every  Member  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  to  the  Members  them- 
selves, a  complete,  detailed  description  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  bill,  together 
with  comparative  provisions  in  other  bills 
and  a  chronological  history  of  the  legislation. 
There  was  a  brief  stir  of  interest  in  the 
House  corridors,  and  a  handful  of  reptorters 
made  inquiries. 

On  August  7,  In  Miami  Beach,  the  National 
Republican  Convention  adopted  in  ite  1968 
platform  plans  calling  for  enactment  of  both 
"clean  elections"  and  Congressional  reform 
legislation.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  start  of 
the  September  Project,  with  Which  I  began 
this  article. 

WHO    IS   THE   OPPOSmON? 

My  purpose  in  projecting  this  brief  flash- 
back has  been  to  provide  a  setting  for  the 
question:  Who  is  the  opposition?  I  remem- 
ber the  mixture  of  anger  and  frustration 
I  felt  when  I  posed  this  question  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  last  September: 

"We  have  been  waiting  for  some  clue  from 
the  Speaker,  from  the  majority  leader,  from 
the  leadership  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  that 
they  might  be  willing  to  bring  to  the  floor 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation.  We  have  no 
desire  to  disrupt  or  disturb  the  proceedings 
of  the  House.  We  have  been  willing  to  co- 
operate and  we  have  been  looking  for  co- 
operation from  the  other  side.  We  have  used 
most  of  the  procedures  that  are  available  to 
the  minority  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"There  Is  one  procedure  remaining,  and  I. 
for  one,  intend  to  use  it;  namely,  the  dis- 
charge petition.  Unfortunately,  we  have  still 
received  no  signal,  no  clue — no  cooperation 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

"It  Is  interesting,  too,  because,  as  I  have 
talked  with  various  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  have  frequently  had  them  say 
to  me  'I  am  for  that  bill,'  or,  'I  am  for  the 
other  bill.'  And  I  say,  'You  know,  that  is 
passing  strange,  because  I  am  for  it,  too.  I 
have  gone  around  on  the  minority  side  and 
talked  vrith  Members  in  the  minority.  I  have 
visited  with  them  and  I  have  found  that 
most  of  them  are  for  It.  It  kind -of  makes  you 
wonder.  I  know  I  am  not  running  this  place. 
I  know  the  minority  side  Is  not  running  this 
place.  And  If  the  people  on  your  side  are  for 
the  bills,  too.  it  kind  of  makes  you  wonder 
who  Is  running  this  place.  Somebody  must  be 
running  it.  Somebody  has  to  be  keeping  those 
bills  in  the  committee.  Somebody  has  to  be 
against  them  or  they  would  be  scheduled  on 
the  floor,  because  when  everyone  is  lor  a  bill, 
it  does  come  to  the  floor'." 
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Wb«t  is  In  the  bill,  that  It  abould  have 
been  so  strongly  resUted  all  this  time?  L«t'8 
have  a  look. 

Title  I  attempts  to  carry  out  moat  of  the 
Jdnt  Committee's  recommendations  for  im- 
proving  the  committee  system.  At  mld-twen- 
tleth  century,  tbe  committee  system  U  tbe 
bulk  of  the  legislative  process  and  therefore 
the  prime  place  to  begin  the  task  of  mod- 
ernization. Fully  one-third  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  are  directed  to 
gearing  up  the  standing  committees  for  bet- 
ter performance  of  both  their  legislative  and 
oversight  functions. 

Changes  In  conunlttee  procedure  that 
would  be  brought  about  by  enactment  of  tbe 
reorganization  bill  Include  opening  more 
committee  meetings  and  hearings  to  the 
public,  allowing  television  and  broadcast 
coverage  of  committee  bearings  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  providing  a  right  of  the 
minority  to  call  wltnessee  in  order  that  all 
sides  of  a  question  may  be  presented  and 
heard,  and  requiring  annual  authorization 
of  funds  for  committee  staffing.  The  rights 
of  all  members  of  a  committee  to  file  dis- 
senting views  in  a  committee  report  would 
be  protected,  and  the  right  of  equal  time  In 
debate  on  conference  reports  would  be 
assureflT' 

One  Important  section  of  Title  I  overhauls 
tbe  concept  of  legislative  oversight  by  spell- 
ing out  specific  responslblUtlee  of  tbe  com- 
mittee* to  review  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  laws  and  programs  under  each 
committee's  Jurisdictional  purview. 

Another  section  places  realistic  limitations 
on  the  number  of  committee  assignments  a 
Senator  can  have  at  any  given  time. 

One  of  the  best  provision  in  this  title,  In 
my  opinion,  would  prevent  any  measure  from 
coming  to  a  vote  In  either  house  until  the 
committee  report  and  printed  hearings,  If 
any,  are  available  for  at  least  three  calendar 
days  exclusive  of  weekends  and  holidays. 

The  hallmark  of  all  of  these  provisions  is 
common  sense.  The  wonder  Is  that  we  have 
struggled  along  for  so  long  without  making 
most  of  the  changes  contained  in  Title  I. 

Title  II  strengthens  Congressional  control 
of  the  government's  fiscal  operations  by  re- 
quiring the  executive  branch,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government  Accounting  Office,  to 
establish  a  standard  system  of  classifying 
expenditures,  activities,  and  budget  informa- 
tion of  all  government  agencies,  by  requiring 
Improvements  in  the  budget  document  itself, 
and  by  providing  for  cost  effectiveness  analy- 
sis prior  to  decisions  on  renewal  of  appro- 
priations. Under  Title  II,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  both  houses  would  be  re- 
quired to  receive  testimony  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
within  30  days  after  submission  of  tbe  an- 
nual budget. 

Consistent  with  the  improved  operating 
procedures  of  other  committees,  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  too,  would  be  required 
to  open  hearings  to  the  public  unless  those 
hearings  involved  national  security  matters. 

Other  changes  made  by  this  title  Involve 
more  uniform  distribution  of  GAO  reports, 
greater  participation  in  the  appropriations 
process  by  the  legislative  committees  through 
a  projection  of  costs  on  new  legislation,  re- 
view of  fixed  obligation  and  grant-in-aid 
programs,  and  authorization  of  programs  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  subject  to 
annual  appropriations  review. 

Title  ni  provides  better  sources  of  Infor- 
mation for  committees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  shoring  up  the  staff  resources  of 
all  committees.  The  professional  staff  would 
be  augmented  to  provide  a  guarantee  of  pro- 
fessional staff  assistance  for  minority  mem- 
bers upon  their  request.  The  committees 
would  be  authorized  to  employ  outside  con- 
•ultants  and  to  approve  supplemental  train- 
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Ing  for  members  of  the  permanent  profes- 
sional staff. 

Second  only  to  the  committees  as  an  Inde- 
pendent fact-finding  arm  of  the  Congress, 
and  ofter  supterlor  to  the  committees  :n  re- 
searching certain  areas  of  concern,  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  been  taken  for 
granted  by  Members  of  Congress  who  appre- 
ciate and  use  heavily  Its  vast  resources  and 
expert  personnel  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  Library's  problems.  One  Important  sec- 
Uon  of  Title  III  is  directed  to  the  Library's 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  authorizing  It 
to  augment  its  staff  by  use  of  outside  con- 
sultants and  research  organizations  on  a 
temporary  basis,  providing  better  liaison  be- 
tween the  Service  and  committees  of  both 
houses,  and  requiring  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  to  exercise  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  needs  and  problems  of  the  Service. 

Title  rv  brings  about  a  number  of  changes 
In  the  Congress  as  an  institution.  First  and 
foremost  in  this  portion  of  the  bill  is  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations.  As  noted  earlier 
In  this  article,  only  twice  In  Its  entire  his- 
tory has  tbe  n.S.  Congress  set  up  a  sp>eclal 
committee  to  study  the  operation  and  or- 
ganization of  the  legislative  branch  In  rela- 
tion to  Ita  changing  responsibilities.  Until 
the  middle  of  this  century,  it  may  well  not 
have  been  necessary  to  have  a  continuing 
study  group  to  monitor  the  workings  of  the 
legislative  process.  But  with  the  growing 
multitude  of  problems  faced  by  today's  Con- 
gress, and  the  Increasing  complexity  and  In- 
terconnected Intricacies  of  those  problems, 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  let  the  cobwebs 
accumulate  for  a  general  housecleantng  every 
twenty  years.  I  can  remember  several  occa- 
sions when  Tom  Curtis,  who  Is  responsible 
for  so  much  of  tbe  Joint  Committee's  effec- 
tive work,  remarked:  "Don,  if  we  had  made 
no  other  recommendation — and  I  think  we 
did  make  many  good  recommendations — than 
this  one  to  establish  a  continuing  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations,  we 
would  have  taken  a  meaningful  step  forward 
In  the  direction  of  modernizing  this  Insti- 
tution." 

In  the  revised  reorganization  bill  which 
will  be  Introduced  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  Congress,  we  will  have  added  significant 
duties  to  those  already  Imposed  on  the  new 
Joint  Committee  In  tbe  Senate-passed  bill. 

Other  provisions  of  Title  IV  require  Sen- 
ate and  House  pages,  who  may  now  serve  In 
these  positions  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  14, 
sans  supervision!  to  be  of  college  age,  take 
post  office  patronage  out  of  Congressional 
hands,  require  Congressmen  to  disclose  the 
real  salaries  of  their  office  staff  personnel  by 
changing  the  "basic"  figures  to  gross  figures, 
and  by  authorizing  officers  of  the  Congress  to 
require  competent  p>erformance  of  duties  by 
employees  of   the  Congress. 

Title  V  strengthens  the  Federal  Lobbying 
Regulation  Act  in  the  following  ways :  (1)  by 
broadening  its  scope  to  require  registration 
by  Individuals  and  organizations  who  solicit 
or  receive  funds  and  have  influencing  of  leg- 
islation as  a  "substantial  purpose,"  (as  con- 
trasted with  the  "principle  purpose"  defini- 
tion of  the  current  law).  (2)  by  requiring 
more  complete  disclosure  of  expenditures  for 
infiuencing  legislation.  (3)  by  transferring 
the  resF>onslbUity  for  the  maintenance  and 
publication  of  lobby  registration  records  from 
tbe  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  (4)  by  making  stringent 
requirements  for  disclosure  of  arrangements 
for  contingent  fees  for  purposes  of  influenc- 
ing legislation. 

StrXMABT    AMD    PSOSPKCTS 

The  Joint  Committee's  recommendations 
were  aimed  at  making  Congress  more  efficient 
and  better  Informed.  Legislation  of  the  scope 
encompassed  by  tbe  reorganization  bill  la 
bound  to  contain  some  flaws,  and  there  is 
obviously  room   for   disagreement  over  the 
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spedflo  language  contained  in  this  section  or 
that  clause.  There  is  rarely  an  ideal  solution 
to  any  problem.  In  Congress,  tbe  effort  to 
reach  a  skillful  compromise  Is  our  modus 
operandi. 

But  is  there  any  excuse  whatever  for  not 
even  scheduling  the  reorganization  bill  for 
floor  debate  and  consideration?  In  the  total 
record  of  our  efforts,  and  it  is  a  very  solid 
and  consistent  record,  we  have  never  asked 
for  more  than  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
Senate-passed  bill  on  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion under  an  open  rule.  But  as  we  noted  in 
the  opening  sentences  of  our  press  conference 
statement  last  September: 

"We  live  in  an  era  of  change.  Whether  that 
change  will  be  wild  and  erratic  or  thoughtful 
and  responsible  depends  in  part  on  the  US 
Congress. 

"Recent  events  In  our  country,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  world,  have  emphasized  tbe 
critical  need  for  democratic  institutions  to 
keep  abreast  of  tbe  times.  The  institutions 
which  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  today 
and  tomorrow  muat  be  as  modern  as  the  prob- 
lems, or  we  run  the  risk  that  individuals 
within  the  society  will  seek  means  other  than 
the  traditional  democratic  processes  of  find- 
ing answers  to  their  problems." 

By  the  time  this  article  is  published,  the 
"Raiders."  as  those  of  us  in  tbe  forefront  of 
the  battle  of  the  Long  Day  were  character- 
ized by  several  newspapers  last  fall,  will  be 
back  in  action  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  pressing  for  consideration 
of  both  Congressional  reorganization  and 
election  reform  legislation.  Unlike  last  fall. 
we  will  have  a  full  session  ahead  of  us,  hope- 
fully an  aroused  press  behind  us.  and  a  real 
chance  for  bipartisan  success  in  enacting 
meaningful  reform  laws. 
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THE  FEDERAL  PRIVACY  ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  the  Federal 
Privacy  Act,  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch). 

Briefly,  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  safe- 
guard the  privacy  of  individuals  by  in- 
suring that  they  be  apprised  of  records 
concerning  them  which  are  being  main- 
tained by  Government  agencies. 

There  are  presently  20  Federal  agen- 
cies which  collect  information  about  In- 
dividusd  citizens,  but,  in  most  cases,  we 
Americans  are  not  aware  of  the  detailed 
personal  files  being  maintained.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Privacy  Act  would 
require  each  agency  maintaining  such 
records  to  notify  individuals  of  the 
information  on  file.  The  agency  would 
be  forbidden  to  disclose  any  Information 
on  file  without  the  permission  of  the 
individual  concerned;  and  a  written  rec- 
ord would  be  kept,  showing  the  names  of 
all  those  who  inspect  a  given  file. 

An  individual  would,  of  course,  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  his  own  record  and 
have  copies  made  at  his  own  expense,  and 
to  supplement  his  file  with  information 
he  might  deem  pertinent  for  the  record. 
This  would  make  It  possible  for  him  to 
correct  any  errors  or  explain  any  exten- 
uating circumstances  surrounding  his 
actions. 


In  my  judgment,  this  bill  Is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  making  American  citi- 
zens aware  of  the  extensive  files  which 
are  maintained  on  nearly  all  of  us,  and 
enabling  us  all  to  prevent  the  calamities 
which  can  result  from  errors  in  such 
records. 


A  HUMAN  APPROACH  TO  THE 
SYSTEMS  APPROACH 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OP    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ida 
R.  Hoos  is  a  distinguished  research  so- 
ciologist currently  working  at  the  Spsice 
Sciences  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley.  She  has  acted  as 
a  consultant  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  California 
Personnel  Board.  She  received  her  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  California,  is 
married  to  Dean  Sidney  Hoos,  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  children. 

I  recite  such  seemingly  Irrelevant  de- 
tail because  of  the  subject  matter  of  her 
contribution  to  the  Forum  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Datamation.  Her  article  is 
practically  guaranteed  to  infuriate  many 
influential  individuals  for  she  has  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  systems  analysis 
is  not  exactly  divine  revelation,  that  sys- 
tems analysts  may  occasionally  deviate 
from  a  course  of  pure  truth  and  unblem- 
ished beauty,  and  that  the  application  of 
procedures  which  are  successful  in  mili- 
tary and  space  planning  does  not  in- 
stantly produce  paradise  in  other  areas. 

Mrs.  Hoos  captures  in  pristine  prose 
what  many  would  regard  as  the  central 
fallacy  in  escalating  the  use  of  systems 
analysis : 

By  concentrating  on  mlnlscule  portions  or 
Isolated  variables  simply  because  they  are 
quantifiable,  the  technique  may  actually 
lead  to  results  which  are  Irrelevant  and  in- 
appropriate. Assignment  of  social  costs  and 
social  benefits  Is  an  arbltriur  matter,  and 
even  dollar  cost/benefit  comparison  la  a 
matter  of  Interpretation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  introduce  the  article  by  Mrs.  Hoos  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  "A  Realistic 
Look  at  the  Systems  Approach  to  Social 
Problems"  may  help  to  clarify  just  what 
we  can  expect  from  systems  analysis  and 
may  help  to  avoid  expensive  mistakes  as 
we  fulfill  our  legislative  duties.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

A  Realistic  Look  at  the  Systems  Approach 

TO  Social  Problems 

(By  Ida  R.  Hoos) 

An  era  charact»lzed  by  bigness — big  budg- 
ets, big  business,  big  government,  big  ex- 
plosions— of  population,  information,  and 
technology — provides  an  environment  hos- 
pitable to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  big,  total  approach.  Such  is  systems 
analysis,  with  its  components  and  com- 
panions, cost /effectiveness  meaaures  and 
program  planning/budgeting.  These  meth- 
ods, utilized  and  refined  In  mlUtary  and 
space  missions,  have  gained  favor  for  the 
apparent  tidiness  with  which  they  have 
achieved  management  marvels.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  to  be  mentioned  later,  systems 
analysis  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  nos- 
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trum  for  all  manner  of  social  ailments,  and 
the  market  for  socio-economic  systems  la 
booming.  At  present  receiving  one  dollar 
out  of  every  five  in  the  U.S.  Budget,  socio- 
economic programs,  by  1975,  will  account  for 
one  or  perhaps  two  out  of  every  four  dollars. 
With  the  federal  Investment  In  urban  re- 
newal for  1968-78  amounting  to  $250  billion, 
predictions  that  the  market  for  urban  civil 
systems  will  reach  somewhere  between  $210 
and  $298  billion  by  1980  may  prove  accu- 
rate.* 

The   prospect   of   so   bountiful   a   market 
is  enticing,   and   prospectors  of  remarkable 
diversity   as   to  discipline,  background,   and 
competence  are  converging  on  It.  There  are 
aerospace  and  aviation  firms,  computer  man- 
ufacturers   and    their    multifarious    subsid- 
iaries,   electronics    companies,    management 
consultants,  appliance  makers,  directory  pub- 
lishers, and  university-based  entrepreneurs. 
Prominent  among  the  contenders   for  con- 
tracts are  the  nonprofit  but  highly  profitable 
"think  tanks,"  with  their  in-house  experts 
and  on-tap  consultants  and  their  prolifer- 
ating satellites  with  unpronounceable  acro- 
nyms. They  are  all  competing  energetically 
to    bring   what   journalists   enthusiastically 
hall  as  "the  powerful  tools  of  technology"  to 
bear  on  matters  concerning  the  commonweal. 
The  forensic  Is  familiar:  A  nation  that  can 
send  men  to  the  moon  shovild  be  capable  of 
closer-to-home  accomplishments.  All  we  need 
to  do  la  to  apply  our  scientific  know-how  to 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  social  problems 
with  the  same  creativity  we  have  applied  to 
space  problems.'  This  type  of  argument  Is 
persuasive  on  several  counts:  first,  the  pres- 
tigious origin  and  logical,  scientific  aura  of 
systems   analysis,   and  second,  the   growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  better  planning, 
organization,  and  management  of  social  af- 
fairs. A  brief  review  of  the  genealogy  and  cur- 
rent conception  of  the  systems  approach  will 
adequately  Illustrate  the  first  point.  Charles 
J.  Hitch,  whose  imprint  on  this  methodology 
is  so  great  that  It  is  sometimes  called  "Hitch- 
craft,"  described  systems  analysis  as  a  direct 
lineal  descendant  of  World  War  II  operations 
research.'  OR.  was  used  to  solve  tactical  and 
strategic  problems  of  a  military  nature;  sys- 
tems analysis  uses  the  same  principles  but 
has  wider  range  and  scope.  It  encompasses 
(1)   a  more  distant  future  environment,  (2) 
more  Interdependent  variables,    (3)    greater 
uncertainties,  (4)  less  obvious  objectives  and 
rules  of  choice.*  Impressive  as  to  historical 
background,  systems  analysis,  with  Its  heavy 
reliance  on  models  and  mathematical  com- 
putations and  manipulations,  has  special  ap- 
peal In  an  era  characterized  by  a  universal 
craving  for  certainty  and  orderliness. 

This  yearning  underlies  the  present  im- 
patience with  traditional  approaches.  Juxta- 
posing the  duplication,  confusion,  and  dis- 
array of  current  public  administration  with 
the  ratlonailty  and  neatness  of  program 
management  to  be  realized  from  application 
of  the  "revolutionary  concepts,"  proponents 
of  systems  analysis  make  a  strong  case  for 
their  wares.  And  there  is  no  gain-saying  the 
fact  that  social  problems  beset  vis:  urban 
blight  deepens  and  spreads;  poUutlon  of  air, 
water,  and  land  proceed  at  an  awesome  pace; 
crime  rates  soar:  arteries  and  facilities  for 
air  and  ground  travel  are  dangerously 
clogged.  In  one  way  or  another,  these  prob- 
lems ultimately  become  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, already  regarded  by  many  as  too  big 
to  be  potent  and  too  trapped  In  a  bureau- 
cratic maze  to  respond  effectively. 

Since  1964,  when  the  state  of  California 
pioneered  by  hiring  aerospace  engineers  to 
help  solve  problems  of  public  concern 
through  systems  analysis,  many  public  offi- 
cials, from  county  to  Congress,  have  chosen 
the  same  vehicle  on  the  high  road  to  grants 
and  contracts. 
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Can  we  assume  from  the  vast  expenditure 
of  public  funds  and  mobilization  of  motley 
systems  experts  that  we  will  now  witness  a 
diminution  of  the  Inefficiency,  ineptness,  and 
uncertainty  that  plague  planners  of  public 
programs?  The  question  deserves  serious 
consideration,  for  there  are  signs  that  the 
incoming  administration  in  Washington  will 
be  especially  receptive  to  further  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector  in  public  affairs. 
Its  managerial  techniques  will  be  given  full 
play.  We  may  find  it  useful,  therefore,  to 
note  the  factors  surrounding  the  adoption 
of  systems  analysis  in  the  social  arena.  Pour 
are  especially  Important:  historical  antece- 
dents and  scientific  attributes,  already  men- 
tioned briefly,  and  political  and  economic 
circumstances.  Because  of  the  admirable  es- 
cutcheon derived  from  its  association  with 
defense  and  space  achievements,  systems 
analysis  has  enjoyed  almost  total  immunity 
from  the  critical  evaluation  to  which  some 
other  methodology  might  have  been  sub- 
jected. And  yet,  to  judge  from  recent  dis- 
cusslons,"  the  DOD  model  may  not  be  optimal 
for  military,  let  alone  other  kinds  of  deci- 
sions. Government  officials  struggling  with 
program  budgeting  as  decreed  by  President 
Johnson  are  learning,  the  hard  way,  that  the 
circumstances  governing  and  the  criteria 
for  judging  effectiveness  in  the  DOD  re- 
semble not  remotely  those  prevailing  in  mat- 
ters for  social  accounting. 

Since,  however,  the  same  assumptions, 
rules,  and  courses  of  action  that  appeared 
so  logical  and  scientific  In  their  earlier  con- 
text are  being  transplanted  bodily,  they  de- 
serve scrutiny.  First  and  foremost,  there  Is 
the  assumption  that  because  the  word  system 
can  be  used  for  everything  from  atomic 
weapons  delivery  to  anthropotomy,  the  same 
analytic  tools  can  aid  In  understanding  all 
of  them  and  the  same  type  of  remedies  can 
be  applied  to  their  malfunctioning.  There 
is  the  related  assiunption  that  since  large 
scale,  complex  systems  have  been  "man- 
aged" by  use  of  certain  techniques,  then  so- 
cial systems,  which  are  often  large  and  al- 
ways complex,  can  be  "managed"  in  like 
fashion.  This  presupposes  similarity  of  struc- 
ture, with  social  systems  reducible  to  meas- 
urable, controllable  compKJnents,  all  of  whose 
relationships  are  fully  recognized,  appreci- 
ated, and  amenable  to  manipulation.  To  the 
extent  that  these  are  fallacies,  they  must  be 
attributed  to  semantic  impoverishment. 
Moreover,  the  very  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish social  from  other  species  of  systems 
render  them  resistant  to  treatment  that 
tries  to  force  them  Into  analytically  tractable 
shape : 

1.  They  defy  definition  as  to  objective, 
philosophy,  and  scope.  For  example,  what 
kind  of  definition  of  a  welfare  system  can  be 
regarded  as  valid — that  which  encompasses 
the  shortcomings  of  other  systems,  such  as 
health,  education,  employment,  or  the  one 
which  focuses  on  individual  Inadequancy?  A 
definition  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and 
the  Ideological  posture.  The  system  looks  very 
different  to  the  administrator,  the  recipient, 
the  black  power  monger,  the  social  critic,  and 
the  politician. 

2.  "Solution"  of  social  problems  Is  never 
achieved.  Tou  do  not  "solve"  the  problems 
of  health  or  transportation  Consequently, 
where  you  start  and  where  you  stop  Is  purely 
arbitrary,  usually  a  refiectlon  of  the  amount 
of  money  the  government  has  to  fund  the 
particular  analysis. 

3.  Despite  the  semblance  of  precision,  there 
are  no  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false  solutions. 
Consequently,  It  Is  presumptuous  to  label 
as  wrong  anything  being  done  now  and  right 
that  which  looks  good  on  paper.  By  concen- 
trating on  mlnlscule  portions  or  Isolated 
variables  simply  because  they  are  quanti- 
fiable, the  technique  may  actually  lead  to 
results  which  are  irrelevant  and  In  appro- 
priate. Assignment  of  social  costs  and  social 
benefits  Is  an  arbitrary  matter,   and   even 
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dollkr  cost /benefit  comparison  la  a  matter  of 
Interpretation.  There  are  no  ground  rule*  for 
Identifying  the  Peter  being  robbed  and  the 
Paul  getting  paid.  It  should  here  be  noted 
that  anyone  can  Join  the  popular  sport  of 
knocking  bureaucracy:  playing  Utopian 
games  Is  easy. 

Corollary  to  the  assumption  that  systems 
analysis  can  Improve  the  state  of  the  art  of 
public  program  planning  Is  the  notion  that 
the  systems  expert"  Is  a  past  master  of  ad- 
vanced concepts  on  all  fronts.  He  often  as- 
cribes to  himself  a  clairvoyance  denied  spe- 
clallsU  In  the  subject  area.  for.  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  he  hurdles  1984  and  designs 
year  2000  plans.  As  though  by  his  own  orig- 
inal discovery,  he  brands  present  practices  as 
fragmentary  and  dupUcatory  This  situation 
be  corrects  by  an  unfurling  of  flip  charts,  a 
dubbing  of  labels  In  bank  boxes,  and  an 
afllxlng  of  arrows  on  the  flow  diagrams.  He 
deplores  the  lack  of  Information  and  proposes 
a  data  bank  to  capture  every  last  bit.  After  an 
exercise  In  present-day  serendipity  now 
known  as  "playing  around  with  some  models" 
and  a  series  of  optlmlstlcally-called  "progress 
reports,"  time  and  money  will  have  run  out. 
The  air  piay  be  no  safer  to  breathe,  urban 
1U»  no  Ifiss  crucial,  but  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations, like  campaign  speeches,  will 
ring  with  truisms  and  promises:  (1)  Present 
planning  Is  wasteful  and  ineffective;  (3)  the 
prescribed  course  of  action  Is  more  systems 
studies  which  will  harness  huge  reservoirs  of 
talent  and  put  to  use  the  'powerful  tools  of 
technology"  and  produce  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Anyone  who  has  reviewed 
systems  reports  cannot  fall  to  recognize  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  "Perils  of  Pauline"  fea- 
ture, which  may  be  Intrinsic  to  the  nature  of 
the  technique. 

This  hard  look  has  fallen  on  the  techni- 
cians as  much  as  the  technique  and  neces- 
sarily so,  for  the  two  are  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined What  the  analyst  conceives  as  the 
system  Is  reflected  In  Its  definition.  Its  ob- 
jective*, its  Interfaces,  its  significant  vari- 
ables. Its  relevant  data.  The  methodology  of 
systems  analysis  supplies  the  form;  the  ana- 
Ivst.  the  content  The  Inpuu  which  he  se- 
lects become  determinative  That  he  chooses 
to  omit  certain  phenomena  because  of  hU 
own  bias  or  because  they  resist  quantitative 
treatment  may  be  far  more  crucial  to  society 
than  his  model,  but  neither  the  technique 
nor  the  technician  has  lose  for  them.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  centrallty  of  bis  role 
that  the  analyst  should  possess  a  deep  and 
sensitive  undersUndlng  of  the  social  mat- 
ter with  which  he  Is  engaged.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  la  seldom  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
"expertness"  la  an  od  'loc  affair,  with  titles 
bestowed  to  suit  the  contract  in  hand.  The 
casting  of  characters  reminds  one  rather  un- 
comfortably of  the  Puritan  who  marched 
around  the  fort  In  a  succession  of  hats  to 
fool  the  Indians.  Lacking  In  orientation  and 
without  an  appropriate  frame  of  reference, 
such  an  analyst  substitutes  Ignorance  for 
objectivity  and  banal  generalization  for  total 
svjtem  comprehension 

If  anyone  Is  surprised  at  the  discovery  that 
the  emperor,  for  all  hU  multi-miUlon-doUar 
wardrobe,  goes  naked,  that  may  well  be  be- 
cause oversell  dominates  every  stage  of  the 
system  analysis,  from  proposal  to  final  re- 
port. The  "expert"  appears  in  many  forma — 
as  undersecretary  of  a  government  agency. 
as  think  tanker,  as  advisor  to  contracting 
agencies — but  always  as  a  salesman  In  dis- 
guise. He  testifies  at  Congressional  hearings; 
he  delivers  keynote  addresses  at  meetings  of 
all  kinds  of  professional  groups.  His  pres- 
ence at  the  latter  Is  strictly  that  of  the  fox 
In  the  henhouse,  for  he  Invariably  predicts 
growing  complexity  ahead  and  promulgates 
the  notion  that  nothing  short  of  the  power- 
ful tools  of  his  technology  wUl  sufllcs  to  han- 
dle the  problems.  He  may  occasslonally  offer 
the  modest  disclaimer  that  systems  analy- 
sis cannot  solve  every  problem,  but  be  ear- 
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nestly  Implores  his  listeners  not  to  throw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bathwater,  or  the  egg  with 
the  eggshells.  The  rules  of  his  game  are  sim- 
ple: one  for  the  money,  two  for  the  show. 
The  name  of  the  game  Is  self-perpetuation, 
the  stakes  are  high,  for  systems  business  Is 
booming,  here  and  abroad.* 

Economic  considerations  on  the  part  of  all 
partldpanu  keep  the  game  going.  The  pros- 
perous and  growing  community  at  problem 
solvers  Is  apparently  more  concerned  with 
obtaining  more  contracts  than  with  improv- 
ing the  state  of  the  arts  or  of  the  nation. 
There  Is  a  serious  dearth,  among  practition- 
ers, of  critical  evaluation.  Apparently,  no  one 
with  sufficient  claim  to  systems  expertness  to 
preach  or  practice  the  technique  would  be 
so  rash  as  to  shoot  down  the  goose  that  lays 
the  eggs,  especially  when  they  are  golden! 
The  moral  problem  of  the  profession  as  ex- 
pressed by  C.  West  Churchman  has  been 
delicately  sidestepped  In  pursuit  of  the  ob- 
jective not  to  do  better,  but  to  do  more.  The 
political  arena  In  which  the  game  la  played 
discourages  rigorous  review,  since  large  sums 
of  public  money  are  Involved.  In  their  ex- 
penditure, everyone  must  look  good.  No  of- 
ficial Is  so  possessed  of  the  death  wish  as  to 
admit  that  the  venture  was  anything  but 
successful.  Consequently,  every  aspect  of  the 
transaction,  quite  Irrespective  of  Its  true 
color,  comes  through  tinted  with  a  glow  of 
success. 

The  mixture  of  salesmanship  and  politics 
may,  ultimately  undermine  the  state  of  the 
art.  for  short-run.  pervasive  zeal  for  self- 
perpetuation  practically  guarantees  stagna- 
tion. With  little  benefit  of  feedback  from 
earlier  experience,  the  same  level  of  sophis- 
tication remains,  with  the  same  shortcom- 
ings, the  same  deficiencies,  the  same  old 
excuses.  Conceptual  and  methodological  mu- 
tations are  needed  In  order  to  to  create  a 
tool  useful  In  social  planning,  but  these  can- 
not occur  unless  there  are  open  channels  of 
Inquiry  and  assessment  free  from  public  re- 
lations embelliahments. 

Such  evaluations  are  not  the  private  pre- 
serve of  any  one  professor  or  any  particular 
discipline.  Nor  need  they  be  considered  the 
bailiwick  of  any  one  sector.  There  U  an 
Important  role  in  the  process  of  social  ac- 
counting and  planning  to  be  played  by  pro- 
fessional persons,  whether  in  the  employ  of 
government.  Industry,  universities,  or  else- 
where. In  every  system  study,  the  close  and 
constant  Involvement  of  individuals  expert 
In  the  relevant  disciplines  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential. Every  major  problem  facing  urban 
society  today  Is  miiltifaceted  In  nattirel  Eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  rationality  must 
all  contribute  to  developing  a  viable  model, 
for  human  and  social  values  are  at  stake 
as  old  problem  areas  are  subjected  to  new 
modes  of  treatment.  Understanding  calls  for 
knowledge  on  many  fronts.  Highly  desirable. 
Indeed,  would  be  a  creaUve  synthesis 
achieved  through  a  genuine  multldlsclpUned 
approach.  It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on 
the  extent  to  which  systems  analysis  will  be 
the  means  to  an  end  of  such  a  synthesis. 
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HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHAU 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALX..  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  salute  my  ?ood  Es- 
tonian friends,  many  of  whom  reside  in 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area.  We  are  this 
week  commemorating  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
of  Estonia,  an  independence  which  was 
extinguished  under  the  combined  forces 
of  communism  and  Nazi  Germany  in 
1940,  and,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
under  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  human  spirit, 
the  craving  for  liberty,  can  survive  under 
totalitarian  conditions  such  as  have  been 
inflicted  on  these  proud  people.  But  sur- 
vive it  does.  Heikki  A.  Leesment,  presi- 
dent of  the  Estonian  National  Commit- 
tee In  the  United  States,  writes  to  me : 

At  this  anniversary  all  Americans  of  Esto- 
nian descent  feel  duty  bound  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  peace-loving  free  nations  to  the 
continued  forcible  ruling  and  colonial  ex- 
ploitation of  Estonia  by  the  imperialistic 
Communist  conspiracy  called  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  my 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  59,  intro- 
duced on  the  opening  day  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  calls  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  abide 
by  Its  charter  commitments  on  national 
self-determination  and  colonialism.  I  am 
distressed  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  scheduled  no  hear- 
ings on  my  legislation,  and  I  wish  once 
again  to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  all 
the  captive  nations  who  would  benefit  by 
adoption  of  my  resolution. 

I  urge  those  who  share  my  fervent 
hope  that  independence  will  be  a  reality 
for  Estonia  and  for  all  nations  now  under 
Commimist  domination  to  call  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  this  resolution,  full 
text  of  which  follows : 

H.   COH.  Rxs.  59 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  wu 
founded  upon  and  long  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  freedom: 
and 

Whereas  these  principles,  expressed  in  the 
sovereign  quality  of  nations,  are  the  ver>- 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  set  forth  In  the  charter  of  that 
world  organization:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  sol- 
emnly pledged  themselves  to  make  these 
principles  universal  and  to  extend  their  ben- 
efits to  all  peoples:  and 

Whereas,  on  December  10.  1948.  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  was  accepted  both  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  defining  said  rights  as  relating  to 
citizens  of  all  member  states:  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  Soviet  communism 
has,  through  the  most  brutal  aggression  and 
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tone,  deprived  millions  of  formerly  free  peo- 
ples of  their  right  to  self-determination:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  in  Public  Law 
86-90.  approved  July  17,  1959.  Its  revulsion 
at  the  continued  enslavement  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  and  East  Central  Europe  who  were 
described  by  the  said  public  law  as  captive 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian,  Polish,  Czech, 
Slovak,  Carpatho-Ruthenlan,  Latvian,  Lith- 
uanian, Estonian,  East  German,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian.  Albanian,  Ukrainian,  and  White 
Ruthenlan  peoples  may  only  look  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  for 
the  restoration  of  their  national  self-deter- 
mination and  political  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discussion  the 
problem  of  self-determination  and  political 
Independence  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; and 

Whereas,  despite  the  numerous  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. Russian  occupation  troops  are  still 
maintained  In  Hungary  and  the  Issue  of  their 
removal  has  not  come  up  for  discussion  In 
the  Assembly  since  1962;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  free  civilization  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  act  in  concert  through  the  forum 
of  the  United  Nations  in  demanding  na- 
tional self-determination  and  political  in- 
dependence for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Com- 
munist governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  In  article  n,  section  2, 
vests  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  to  majce  treaties  and  to  appoint  Am- 
bassadors: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Instruct  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  request  at 
the  1968  session,  that  (1)  the  United  Nations 
insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  Its  charter 
provisions  based  on  self-determination  of  all 
peoples  In  the  form  of  the  sovereign  equality 
ol  states  and  condemnation  of  colonial  rule; 
and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union  be  asked  to  abide 
by  Its  United  Nations  membership  obligations 
concerning  colonialism  and  interference  with 
the  sovereignty  of  other  nations  through  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  Russia  troops  and 
agents  from  other  nations  now  under  Com- 
munist rule  and  through  returning  to  their 
respective  homelands  all  political  prisoners 
now  in  prison  and  labor  camps;  be  It  further 

nesolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  further  authorized  and  requested 
to  use  all  diplomatic,  treaty-making,  and  ap- 
pointive powers  vested  In  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  augment 
and  support  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  In 
the  Interest  of  self-determination  and  politi- 
cal Independence  of  these  nations. 


EMPLOYEE  AND  MANAGEMENT  RE- 
LATIONS m  THE  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
aspects  of  postal  reform  being  studied  in 
Congress,  one  of  the  most  urgently  need- 
ed Is  a  fair  and  equitable  employee-man- 
agement relations  system  within  the 
Post  Oflflce  Department. 
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Postal  labor-management  relations 
should  have  an  established  structure  for 
grievance  procedures  and  bargaining 
rights,  but  Executive  Order  No.  10988 
governing  these  regulations,  by  its  very 
nature,  obstructs  the  creation  of  an  im- 
partial third  party  appeal  system. 

The  lack  of  a  channel  of  appeal  and 
communication  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  frustration,  distrust  and  low 
employee  morale  in  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment. Moreover,  poor  labor-manage- 
ment communication  has  a  direct  causal 
relationship  to  the  quality  aiid  effective- 
ness of  the  postal  service. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  provides  the 
means  to  correct  this  inequity  in  our 
postal  system  by  establishing  machinery 
for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes. It  also  guarantees  the  right  of 
representatives  from  both  labor  and 
management  to  testify,  to  question,  and 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  without  fear 
of  reprisal  or  intimidation. 

An  independent  labor-management  re- 
lations panel  is  created  to  oversee  and 
mediate  labor-management  problems. 
Both  sides  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  issues  and  problems  at  hand. 

Greater  communication  between  labor 
and  management  in  the  Post  OflQce  De- 
partment can  materially  strengthen  the 
vitality  and  effectiveness  of  the  postal 
service. 

By  establishing  clear-cut  guidelines 
and  standards  for  both  labor  and  man- 
agement, this  bill  sets  up  a  modern  and 
dynamic  employee-relations  mechanism 
based  on  the  principle  of  free  and  open 
avenues  of  communication. 

This  is  accomplished  without  threat- 
ening the  Federal  laws  which  prohibit 
strikes  in  the  Government  service. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  will  give  this  bill  the  close  study 
and  attention  that  it  deserves. 

Fair  and  equitable  labor-management 
standards  are  an  important  key  to  high 
employee  morale  and  greater  effective- 
ness in  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department. 


THE  10-PERCENT  SURTAX 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fellow 
Minnesotsm  has  written  me  in  regard  to 
the  10-percent  surtax.  He  is  Mr.  Brisai 
Wright  Catlln.  of  St.  Paul,  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  share  his  views  with  my 
colleagues  In  Congress.  His  letter  follows: 

FEBRT7ART    14,    1969. 

Hon.  Odin  Langen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Nation  does  not  need  a  ten 
per  cent  surtax  as  long  as  plainly  marked 
property  of  the  United  States  is  publicly  sold 
In  the  black  market  on  the  streets  of  Saigon, 
a  civilian  technician  Is  punished  for  reveal- 
ing the  theft  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
gasoline  and  eqtilpment,  Vietnamese  Gen- 
erals grow  rich  In  corruption.  War  on  Poverty 
funds  are  scandalously  wasted,  there  Is  money 
to  loan  to  foreign  governments  who  repay 
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their  debts  only  with  insult  and  ridicule, 
and  there  is  money  to  double  the  salaries  of 
Legislators  who  permit  all  of  this. 

We,  of  the  Land  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Lakes,  find  it  more  realistic  and  practical  to 
plug  the  leaks  in  our  boats  rather  than  to 
pledge  our  Incomes  as  security  for  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  pumps. 

Those  who  have  done  so  have  found  that 
the  additional  strain  widens  the  seams  and 
further  weakens  a  rotten  bottom. 

We  re8i>ectfully  request  that  our  Repre- 
sentative deliver  this  message,  verbatim.  In 
a  speech  on  the  Floor, 
Sincerely  Yours. 

Brian  Wright  Catlin. 

St.  Paui,,  Minn. 


ABM  SYSTEM:  IT  WILL  NOT  WORK 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    UINtnSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  facing  this  session 
of  Congress  is  whether  or  not  this  coun- 
try ought  to  go  ahead  with  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system. 

Last  year  I  joined  with  a  group  of 
Congressmen  in  imsuccessful  efforts  to 
delete  $387  million  earmarked  in  the  fis- 
cal 1969  appropriation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system.  Many  distinguished 
scientists  and  defense  experts  agree  that 
ABM  is  an  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
ture. 

The  following  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1968,  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  presents  a  most  persuasive 
argument  against  the  building  of  such 
a  system.  Its  point  is  simply  that  the 
system,  as  designed,  cannot  possibly 
work. 

I  would  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  conclusion  that  should  the  ABM  sys- 
tem go  forward,  the  military-industrial 
complex  is  heading,  perhaps,  toward  Its 
first  major  defeat  at  the  hands  of  public 
opinion.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  present  it  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record: 

If  only  it  worked,  the  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle 
system,  or  ABM,  would  be  the  most  trium- 
phant development  In  military  technology 
since  the  atomic  bomb.  It  would  make 
America  a  bombproof  fortress,  insuring  that 
future  world  wars,  like  the  past  two,  would 
be  fought  on  someone  else's  territory.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  almost  no  experts  be- 
lieve that  It  vrtll  work.  And  last  week  the  Ad- 
ministration halted  the  Pentagon's  enthtisl- 
astlc  rush  to  construct  ABM  sites,  giving 
President  Nixon  time  to  decide  whether 
he  wants  the  ABM  at  all. 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  an- 
nounced the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  he  said  that  the  ABM 
could  not  possibly  defend  us  against  the 
large  Soviet  striking  force  but  would  be  use- 
ful against  a  far  smaller  Chinese  attack.  We 
can  assume  that  the  narration  by  the  war- 
game  computers  goes  something  like  this: 
The  Chinese,  maddened  by  hatred  or  frus- 
tration, launch  a  few  dozen  mlssUes  against 
a  United  States  whose  certain  retaliation  will 
destroy  most  of  China.  The  oncoming  mis- 
siles are  picked  up  by  the  Perimeter  Acaulsl- 
tlon  Radar  (PAR)  when  they  are  still  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  away.  A  Spartan  mis- 
sile with  a  nuclear  warhead  Is  then  launched. 
It  Is  guided  by  the  shorter-range  Missile  Site 
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Radars  (MSR)  toward  the  hostile  mlMlle. 
When  the  Interception  l»  made,  the  Spartan 
explode*  destroying  both  Itself  and  the  at- 
tacker. If  a  Chinese  missile  sllpe  pass  the 
Spartan,  a  shorter-range  Sprint  mlssUe,  sit- 
uated near  the  PAR.  will  intercept  It  before 
tt  destroys  the  radar.  The  surest  way  to  nul- 
lify such  a  defense  is  simply  to  overwhelm 
It.  If  more  missiles  are  shot  at,  let  us  say.  New 
York  than  there  are  Spartans  or  Sprints  to 
defend  the  city,  an  H-bomb  or  two  Is  certain 
to  get  through.  And  that  Is  enough.  Since  the 
Russians  already  have  a  large  and  growing 
missile  fleet,  and  can  btilld  more  nxlsslles 
cheaper  and  faster  than  we  can  defend  our- 
selves against  them.  McNamara  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  decided  not  to  go  ahead  with 
tax  antl-Sovlet  system.  Instead,  the  Sentinel 
was  designed,  to  defend  us  against  an  attack 
by  the  Chinese  In  the  years  between  the  pres- 
ent, when  they  have  no  missiles,  and  that 
vinpredlctable  but  rapidly  approaching  time 
when  they,  like  the  Russians,  will  have 
enoTigh  to  drown  a  defense.  To  defend  our- 
selves against  an  Irrational  suicide  attack  by 
the  Chinese  might  p>osslbly  be  worth  five  or 
ten  billion  dollars  If  the  Sentinel  system 
did  not  have  so  many  other  defects  and  un- 
certainties. 

The . physicist  Hans  Bethe.  among  others, 
has  polAted  out  that  It  Is  relatively  simple 
to  devise  decoys  and  "penetration  aids"  to 
fool  the  radar  and  divert  the  Intercepting 
missiles.  Such  devices  are  fairly  cheap,  are 
easy  to  design,  and  are  well  within  the  pres- 
ent reach  of  Chinese  technology.  Moreover, 
the  recent  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  for  Strategic  and 
Space  Systems.  Dan  Pink,  has  said,  without 
being  refuted,  that  the  defensive  radar  itself 
could  be  partially  blacked  out  by  the  radia- 
tion occurring  when  a  Spartan  or  a  Sprint 
explodes;  to  deal  with  this  potential  defect. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  redesign  the  Sentinel 
system  so  that  the  radar  operates  at  a  differ- 
ent frequency.  Even  new  design  may  not 
give  complete  protection  against  radiation 
blackout.  Also,  since  the  Sentinel  detects  en- 
emy ICBMs  while  they  are  high  above  the 
atmoephere.  It  may  be  possible  (or  the  enemy 
to  circumvent  the  Sentinel  by  firing  nuclear 
warheads  on  a  lower  trajectory  from  a  subma- 
rine or  a  ship.  All  these  deficiencies,  as  well 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  to  us,  make  it  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Sentinel  can  defend  u» 
against  an  enemy  that  is  serious  about  get- 
ting through.  Nor  can  we  test  this  highly 
complex  system  under  simulated  combat  con- 
ditions, since  to  do  so  would  require  exploding 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  atmosphere  and  that 
would  violate  the  test-ban  treaty.  Objections 
to  the  Sentinel,  however,  go  well  beyond  an 
attack  on  the  system's  effectiveness.  Despite 
our  denials  and  our  logic.  Soviet  military 
planners  will  undoubtedly  assume  that  the 
Sentinel  is  designed  for  them  and  will  press 
even  harder  to  increase  their  stock  of  offen- 
sive weapons.  We  will  then  be  under  pres- 
sure to  build  more  missiles  of  our  own.  Thus 
the  nuclear-arms  race  will  be  given  another 
upward  push.  And  when  it  Is  all  over  we  will 
still  be  able  to  blow  each  other  up.  Just  as 
we  are  now.  Besides,  the  Sentinel  system  will 
require  a  loosening  of  a  historic  restraint — 
the  principle  that  only  the  President  can 
make  the  decision  to  fire  a  nuclear  weapon. 
Between  the  moment  the  PAR  sights  a  hos- 
tile missile  and  the  moment  a  Spartan  is 
fired  to  Intercept  it,  only  five  or  ten  minutes 
can  elapse.  Since  it  Is  not  realistic  to  require 
a  Presidential  or  Cabinet-level  decision  In 
such  a  short  period,  the  authority  to  flre  will 
necessarily  be  delegated  to  a  field  command- 
er, or  to  an  automatic  computer,  which  can 
digest  and  analyze  data  even  faster  than  a 
general.  Yet  it  was  only  five  years  ago  that 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  in  particular,  was  horrified  by  Senator 
Ooldwater's  suggestion  that  he  might  dele- 
gate nuclear  authority  to  field  commanders. 

Another  objection  has  arisen  out  of  the 
Army's    strange    decision    to    place    several 
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Sentinel  sites  near  big  cities.  Since  even  the 
shorter-range  radar  covers  several  hundred 
miles,  a  missile  headed  for  Boston  could  be 
Intercepted  Just  as  easily  from  a  potato  field 
a  hundred  miles  away  as  from  the  nearby 
suburbs  of  Reading  and  North  Andover, 
where  the  missiles  will  In  fact  be  placed. 
Such  placement  makes  the  chosen  cities  top- 
prlorlty  targets  for  attack.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  remote  but  finite  chance  that  a 
Spartan  or  Sprint  warhead  might  explode  by 
accident,  destroying  everything  within  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  ten  miles  and  causing  heavy 
damage  for  a  far  greater  distance.  It  has 
been  argued  that  placing  the  Sprint  missiles 
near  a  city  offers  the  additional  protection 
of  a  poeslble  last-minute  Interception. 
(This  contention  does  not  apply  to  Spar- 
tans.) The  argument  seenu  more  like  a  ra- 
tionalization than  a  reason,  since  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Sprint  Is  not  to  defend  cities 
but  to  protect  the  long-range  PAR.  and  only 
the  handful  of  cities  that  have  PAR  will  also 
have  Sprints.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Bos- 
ton. Seattle,  and  Detroit  have  been  honored 
with  a  defense  while  almost  every  other 
American  city — including  Washingrton, 
D.C. — has  been  deprived  of  whatever  pro- 
tection the  Sprints  will  give.  Also,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  anything  like  Sprint 
protection  can  be  nullified  by  exploding  a 
large  thermonuclear  bomb  upwind  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  short-range  defensive  mis- 
siles, thus  sending  a  cloud  of  radiation  over 
a  city  supposedly  defended  by  the  missiles. 

There  is,  however,  one  assumption  that 
makes  perfect  sense  of  the  choice  of  sites: 
that  this  Is  not  an  anti-Chinese  system  at 
all  but  the  first  step  toward  the  large,  more- 
than-forty-bUUon-dollar  anti-Soviet  system 
that  was  publicly  rejected  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Narmara  and  President  Johnson.  For  the 
logic  of  such  a  system  requires  "point"  de- 
fense around  every  major  city  (along  with 
a  large  fallout-shelter  program)  to  render  It 
effective.  BCany  of  the  most  fervent  advo- 
cates of  ABM  In  the  Senate  have  not  con- 
cealed their  conviction  that  the  Sentinel 
makes  sense  only  if  the  system  is  to  be  ex- 
panded, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  known  to  share  this  belief. 
Secretary  Laird  hinted  that  this  Is  the  Inten- 
tion when  he  defended  the  Sentinel  as  a 
possible  bargaining  counter  In  talks  with  the 
Russians.  Yet  If.  as  our  government  has  said, 
the  Sentinel  Is  worthless  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  has  been  designed  only  for  China, 
it  Is  hard  to  see  why  it  would  add  to  our 
strength  in  any  United  States-Soviet  nego- 
tiations. Perhaps  this  Is  only  an  instance  of 
last  year's  non  sequltur's  becoming  this  year's 
cllch«. 

The  approval  of  ABM  and  the  Initial  ap- 
propriation for  Its  construction  came  In  an 
election-year  atmosphere,  when  many  po- 
litical figures  were  reluctant  to  challenge 
those  who  said  the  system  was  needed  for 
the  national  security.  Now  the  election  Is 
over.  Land  for  sites  has  been  taken  and 
cleared.  The  citizens  of  the  chosen  cities  have 
been  stirred  to  awareness  that  they  may  soon 
have  nuclear  missiles  In  the  neighborhood. 
As  Is  noted  elsewhere  In  these  pages,  there 
have  already  been  meetings  of  protest  In 
the  Chicago  and  Boston  areas.  In  the  last 
week  or  two.  more  than  a  dozen  Senators, 
of  both  parties,  spoke  against  the  ABM  and 
asked  the  Administration  to  stop  the  prepa- 
ration of  sites  pending  a  full  review  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Prei^ldent.  In  response  to  these 
requests,  to  mounting  public  opinion,  and  to 
the  Inner  doubts  of  the  Executive  branch. 
Secretary  Laird  last  week  announced  that 
nothing  more  would  be  done  until  such  a  re- 
view had  been  completed.  No  one  can  pre- 
dict the  final  decision.  But  one  thing  Is 
clear.  If  the  ABM  goes  forward,  the  military- 
industrial  complex  is  headed  toward  a  serl- 
oiu  confrontation,  and,  perhaps,  Its  first 
major  defeat  at  the  hands  of  public  opin- 
ion. Indeed,  it  may  already  have  lost. 
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SURMOUNTING  CAMPUS  CHAOS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  dlfflcult  challenge  fac- 
ing the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities 
this  winter  is  the  problem  of  student 
disruption  and  imrest.  Unless  we  learn 
to  deal  meaningfully  with  this  problem, 
the  potential  for  more  violence  will  In- 
crease. 

Just  as  the  mayors  of  oiu-  cities  are 
grasping  for  the  methods  of  crowd  con- 
trol and  malntensmce  of  order  that  will 
reduce  the  chances  of  violent  confronta- 
tion, so  are  the  administrators  of  our 
great  colleges  searching  for  what  needs 
to  be  done  on  the  campus.  Clearly  the 
cry  for  participation  and  communication 
by  and  between  students  and  administra- 
tors cannot  be  overlooked  or  swept  away. 

This  week  some  top  school  adminis- 
trators and  Government  officials  are 
focusing  on  alternative  responses  to  the 
problems  on  campus.  P^st,  Governor 
Knowles,  of  Wisconsin,  has  discussed 
some  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  confrontations  of  student  radicals 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Father 
Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity and  a  long-time  member  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  has 
spelled  out  the  guidelines  for  discourag- 
ing the  substitution  of  force  for  rational 
discussion  at  Notre  Dame.  Finally.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  lending  the  suasion  of 
his  office  to  the  efforts  to  avoid  the 
dlmunition  of  academic  freedom  by  those 
who  use  coercive  methods  against  the 
rights  of  the  majority  of  college  students. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  this 
phenomenon,  but  I  Include  these  articles 
and  statements  as  part  of  a  continuing 
effort  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  problem  and  the  need  for 
guidance: 
[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mar. 

3.  1969] 
How  To  Dkal  With  Camptts  Chaos — ExcLtJ- 

sivz   iNTERVisw   With   thk   Governor  of 

Wisconsin 

(NoTX. — A  federal  grand-Jury  Investigation 
of  campus  riots  and  their  leaders  is  advocated 
by  Wisconsin's  Governor  Warren  P.  Knowles 
in  this  interview  with  editors  of  "U.S.  News  ii 
World  Report.") 

Other  ways  to  clamp  down  on  lawless  stu- 
dents are  spelled  out  by  the  Wisconsin  Gov- 
ernor. They  Include  new  State  laws  to  en- 
able college  officials  to  keep  undesirables— 
and  their  sound  trucks — off  the  campus: 
greater  effort  by  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesU- 
gatlon  and  local  lawmen  to  get  evidence  for 
prosecuting  ringleaders  of  violence. 

Q.  Governor  Knowles,  what  is  really  behind 
these  campus  troublemakers? 

A.  I  think  the  hard  core  of  the  radicals 
who  appear  to  take  over  campus  demonstra- 
tions seems  intent  on  destroying  the  system 
of  higher  education,  and  on  using  university 
campuses  as  staging  areas  for  the  spread  of 
their  own  political  philosophy.  I  think  that 
this  philosophy,  which  condones  violence  and 
disruption  and  which  disregards  the  rights 
of  other  students.  Is  incompatible  with  the 
foundations  of  our  democracy. 

Sometimes  It  is  almost  a  conspiracy— ap- 
parently— that  is  involved  In  this  whole  mat- 
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ter  of  the  disruptioivs  and  in  the  leadership 
of  the  disturbances  on  campus. 
Q  Conspiracy  to  do  what? 
A.  I  believe  that  there  is  In  existence  a 
total  nationwide  pattern.  These  disturbances 
are  not  here  at  Wisconsin  alone.  Violence  has 
happened  at  Columbia.  It  has  happened  at 
Duke.  It  has  happened  at  Chicago,  and  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  Iowa  State,  and  on 
the  West  Coast  at  Berkeley  and  San  Fran- 
cisco State. 

We  do  see  some  insidious  outside  Influence 
involved  In  many  of  the  activities  on  cam- 
puses. We  must  show  the  people  who  attempt 
to  cause  these  disorders  that  we  are  not  going 
to  tolerate  anything  that  affects  our  ability 
to  operate  a  successful  and  outstanding  aca- 
demic Institution. 
Q.  How  do  you  do  that? 
A.  I  would  welcome  the  calling  of  a  fed- 
eral grand  Jvuy  to  identify  the  real  disrup- 
ters— the  real  troublemakers  who  are  known 
not  only  throughout  the  United  States  but 
Internationally.  I  think  it  Is  high  time  that 
we  clamp  down  on  this  type  of  Individual, 
whose  purposes  apparently  Involve  subver- 
sion, revolutionary  tendencies  and  tactics. 
These  people  are  not  Just  dealing  with  local 
problems  In  the  area  of  equal  opportunities 
and  civil  rights — which  we  protect  here  In 
Wisconsin. 

We  recognize  everybody's  right  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  But  when  it  is  shown  that  an  In- 
dividual has  precipitated  riotous  conduct 
through  Inflammatory  statements  or  Incendi- 
ary action — that  he  is  Involved  in  a  crime — 
then  that  Individual  must  expect  to  be  pun- 
ished, Just  like  anybody  else  who  violates 
the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  additional  federal  laws  are 
needed? 

A.  I  would  think  that  at  the  present  time 
we  have  adequate  laws  for  calling  grand 
Juries  at  both  the  federal  and  State  levels. 
But  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers— and  even  mlUtary  Intelligence — must 
make  a  greater  endeavor  to  pln{>olnt  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  precipitating  this  kind  of 
disruption  and  disturbance.  Once  they  are 
identified  and  the  evidence  Is  there,  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  our  Constitution 
provide  adequate  means  of  prosecution. 

Q.  What  about  State  laws  through  the 
legislature?  Are  you  planning  anything  there? 
A.  I  have  proposed  a  series  of  four  bills: 
One  of  them  provides  for  a  period  of  In- 
eligibility for  readmlsslon  to  the  university 
after  conviction  for  a  crime  related  to  a 
campus  disorder. 

A  second  provides  that  anyone  suspended 
must  have  permission  to  return  to  the  cam- 
pus. Those  who  did  so  without  permission 
could  be  charged  with  criminal  trespass. 

A  third,  m  connection  with  the  faculty, 
wotild  provide  a  review  of  the  status  of  any- 
one convicted — again  providing  for  due  proc- 
ess by  the  faculty  committee,  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  the  board  of  regents. 

Then,  I  have  proposed  a  bill  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  things  that  has  been  very  trouble- 
some— the  question  of  the  use  of  sound- 
amplifying  equipment  by  demonstrators.  It 
is  very  evident  that  this  is  not  one  of  the 
normal  or  ordinary  facilities  that  one  brings 
to  an  academic  course  on  campus.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  the  use  of  such  devices  to 
direct  and  conduct  riots  and  demonstrations 
Is  not  within  the  ordinary  process  of  either 
State  law  or  university  rules  and  regulations. 
I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  we  deal  with  this 
sort  of  thing. 
Q.  What  Is  the  status  of  these  bills? 
A.  They  are  just  about  to  be  Introduced 
in  the  legislature. 

We  recognize  that,  Insofar  as  the  State  Is 
concerned.  It  would  be  Inappropriate  to 
panic — to  attempt  to  Introduce  legislation 
which  might  clearly  be  unconstitutional. 

We  have  had  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  faculty,  the  members  of  the 
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bar  associations,  members  of  our  own  legis- 
lative teams  and  my  executive  staff. 

I  believe  that  these  four  bills  which  we 
propose  to  Introduce  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect — In  making  it  understood  by  faculty 
and  students  alike  that  we  are  running  an 
educational  Institution,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  tolerate  anything  that  is  going  to  disrupt 
or  Interfere  vrtth  the  rights  of  the  majority 
who  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
education. 

Q.  What   about   the  suggestion   that  has 

been  made  that  officials  Ignore  these  campus 

uprisings,   hoping   they   will    Just   go   away? 

A.  Problems  of  this  nature  don't  go  away. 

They  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Now,  some  people  say  they  have  to  be  met 
with  toughness.  I  don't  agree  with  that.  But 
they  have  to  be  met  with  firmness.  Our 
various  educational  Institutions — no  matter 
where  they  are — must  not  be  taken  over  by 
any  group  of  individuals  for  purposes  other 
than  eduoatlon. 

Those  of  us  who  are  In  positions  of  political 
leadership  and  those  who  are  on  faculties 
must  co-operate  with  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies to  see  that  we  preserve  and  protect  the 
rights  of  the  majority. 

Q.  Was  that  why  you  called  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard? 

A.  The  use  of  large  numbers  of  police  or 
of  National  Guard  troops  is  only  an  emer- 
gency measure  Intended  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens.  My  purpose  In 
using  the  Guard  and  the  police  is  lo  keep 
the  buildings  open — not  shut  down,  as  ;ome 
of  the  disturbers  would  like  to  see.  The  great 
majority  of  students  want  to  attend  classes. 
Well,  they  are  not  going  to  be  Intimidated. 
If  we  are  going  to  keep  the  university  open 
while  activists  attempt  to  block  the  doors 
and  passageways,  then  we  must  use  whatever 
force  is  necessary. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  Is  a  realistic 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  black  community  to 
achieve  certain  goals  for  members  of  their 
race.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  students  for  the 
cause  of  black  people  and  other  minority 
groups.  There  Is  a  sympathetic  desire  to  help 
the  black  students  to  attain  their  goals.  But 
you  don't  do  it  by  closing  down  the  school. 
The  major  solution  to  these  problems  Is  the 
need  to  improve  communications  with  these 
serious.  Idealistic  young  men  and  women. 
They  must  become  aware  that  their  goverp» 
raent  shares  with  them  their  concern  and 
their  Ideals  and  their  goals. 

As  Chancellor  Edwin  Young  has  Indicated, 
they  must  be  alerted  to  the  multitude  of 
activities  that  are  being  carried  on  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  by  governmental 
agencies  to  achieve  mutual  goals.  Now,  these 
processes  do  not  bring  Instant  solutions. 

We  must  get  these  young  people  Involved 
in  the  processes  of  government  so  they  are 
full  participants  In  the  effort  to  Improve 
society,  to  expand  opportunity — and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Individuals. 

Q.  Governor,  do  you  thing  there  Is  a  danger 
that  If  all  this  troublemaklng  continues,  the 
people — or  the  legislature — might  cut  off 
funds  for  the  teachers  or  for  the  State 
schools? 

A.  I  would  say  that  this  Is  going  to  be  one 
of  our  very  serious  problems. 

For  Instance,  let  me  point  out  to  you  that 
In  Wisconsin,  66  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
our  State  budget  Is  spent  on  education.  The 
taxpayers  are  really  fed  up  with  paying  their 
hard-earned  money  to  subsidize  disruptive 
students.  Most  of  the  blacks  on  campus  have 
additional  loans  and  grants  to  take  care  of 
their  education. 

Taxes  8  re  high — and  there  Is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  a  small  number  of  students  are 
precipitating  this  trouble  and  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  monev. 

Certainly,  I  would  not  like  to  see  this  type 
of  feeling  permeate  our  legislature.  But  the 
legislature  is  finely  attuned  to  the  viewpoints 
of  the  public — they  keep  their  ears  to  the 
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ground — and  we  know  from  past  experience 
that  sometimes  when  the  public  is  totally 
aroused,  the  legUlature  gets  the  message  very 
rapidly. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that 
our  problems  with  the  minority  groups — the 
blacks,  the  Spanish  Americans,  the  Indians 
and  other  groups — are  not  half  as  much  racial 
here  in  Wisconsin  as  they  are  economic. 

In  order  to  resolve  this  situation,  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  necessary  education  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  unemployed  and 
unemployable  to  take  part  In  our  labor  force. 
And  when  they  are  able  to  earn  a  good  living, 
they  will  then  be  able  to  buy  housing,  they 
will  be  able  to  support  their  families,  they 
win  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  living  in 
a  State  such  as  this  that  has  many  assets. 

Education  Is  the  very  cornerstone  of  all  so- 
cial and  economic  growth.  It  is  the  passport 
of  each  Individual  to  his  Individual  success. 
And  it  is  the  only  hope  we  have  for  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  our  system  of  democracy. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  if  these  agitators 
cause  the  legislature  to  cut  off  funds,  they 
vrill  be  foreclosing  these  Individual  opportu- 
nities you  mention? 

A.  That  is  my  fear.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  legislature  would  not  let  the  small 
numbers  of  people  who  are  Involved  prompt 
it  to  react  against  the  support  necessary  to 
continue  to  expand  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  citizens  of  our  State. 

TROTTBLEMAKERS :    A   MINORITY 

Q.  In  the  present  atmosphere,  is  education 
still  possible  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin? 
A.  "yes.  There  is  no  question  but  what  In 
the  present  climate  you  will  find  that,  out  of 
33.000  to  34,000  students,  80  per  cent  of  these 
students  are  going  to  classes.  They  are  in  lec- 
ture halls.  They  are  in  laboratories.  They  are 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  disruption 
which  exists — caused  by  the  small  number  of 
people  Involved. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  sympathetic  group. 
And  certainly  we  have  had  marches.  I  have 
seen  high-school  students  and  others — those 
who  want  to  be  where  the  action  is — march- 
ing along  with  the  militants  who  are  leading 
these  demonstrations.  But  it  isn't  fair  to  say 
this  is  representative  or  that  the  university 
is  not  functioning. 

If  you  were  to  get  at  the  very  roots  of  this 
whole  problem,  you  would  find  that  very  few 
students  are  actually  Involved.  Our  State  Is  a 
conservative  State,  basically.  These  people 
who  are  here  who  live  in  Wisconsin  come 
from  conservative  homes.  They  are  good 
Americans. 

Now,  there  are  many  onlookers  and  hang- 
ers-on Involved.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  being  In  the  forefront  of  a  nationally 
recognized  disruption — the  thought  that 
they  might  get  on  television  or  see  their  pic- 
ture In  the  paper — is  something  they  find 
rather  amusing. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean:  The 
other  day  one  of  the  professors  told  me  that 
a  young  girl  walked  up  to  one  of  the  National 
Guardsmen — a  handsome  young  man  stand- 
ing at  attention — and  she  said,  "You  should 
be  on  our  side." 

The  Guardsman  replied,  "Young  lady,  I  am 
on  your  side — if  you  only  knew  it." 

So,  you  see,  this  is  illustrative  of  the  fact 
that  there  Is  not  total  recognition  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  student  body  that  law  and 
order  must  be  preserved. 

Q.  Governor,  since  there  Is  this  hard  core 
of  troublemakers  among  students  and  fac- 
ulty, can't  the  university  Just  get  rid  of  such 
people — expel  them  or  flre  them? 

A.  Actually,  the  university — at  my  sug- 
tlon.  in  connection  with  student-body  ac- 
tivities— has  adopted  a  set  of  guidelines: 
rules,  regulations  or  codes  of  conduct  and 
discipline.  They  could  enforce  these. 

The  same  Is  true  under  the  disciplinary 
procedures  for  faculty  members. 

The  university  does  need,  however,  a  little 
more  support  In  the  way  of  legislative  action. 
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And.  tharefore,  I  hava  ouula  come  recommen- 
datlona  to  the  legUlatura  whlcb  will  atlll 
praaerva  tba  right  ol  tha  student  body  and 
tha  faculty  to  Instltuta  disciplinary  meaaurea 
where  neceaaary. 

Q.  Haa  the  university  done  anything  about 
punishing  any  of  these  troublemakers? 

A.  We  have  instances  where  troublemak- 
ars  have  baan  suspended.  I  can  think  of  at 
laaat  three  or  four  instances  where,  after  due 
proceaa  and  after  a  hearing — even  though 
thoae  accuaed  did  go  to  the  federal  and  State 
courta  to  try  to  block  action — tha  faculty 
Buapended  Individuals  who  had  cause  disrup- 
tion or  violence,  and  who  had  taken  part  In 
unlawful  conduct  on  campus. 

But,  again,  one  thing  that  really  bothers 
In  this  whole  area  of  civil  processes  and  due 
proceaa  at  the  educational  level  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  proving  intent.  As  I  said,  sometlmea 
It  appeara  to  be  almoat  a  conaplracy  to  dis- 
rupt, and  we  do  see  some  signs  of  insidious 
ouulde  Influence  involved  In  many  of  tha 
activities  on  the  campus. 

Q  Why  doesn't  the  university  Just  throw 
these  people  off  the  campus  wholesale? 

A.  The  difficulty  In  doing  that  la  tied  cloae- 
ly  to  Interpretatlona  of  "due  process."'  Each 
time  the  university  administration  attempts 
to  tak*  forceful,  direct  action  against  dis- 
ruptive atudents.  a  challenge  Is  raised  m  fed- 
eral court.  Almoat  without  exception,  the 
court  haa  prevented  the  university  from  tak- 
ing direct  action — by  Issuing  an  injunction 
based  on  a  challenge  relating  to  due  process. 

In  other  words,  the  court  Insists  that  any 
action  to  suspend  or  expel  a  student  be  proc- 
eaaed  through  the  administrative  machinery 
established  by  the  board  of  regents  for  such 
disci  pUnary  purpoaea. 

(From  tha  New  York  Tlmea.  Feb.  29.  1960] 
Ths  Pkxsidbmt's  Lrim 

Following  la  the  text  of  Mr.  Nixon's  letter 
to  Father  Heabtirgh : 

"DxAa  Txd:  I  share  your  concern  over  the 
recent  disorders  that  have  paralyzed  campua 
after  campus  acroaa  the  country  In  recent 
weeks,  and  I  want  to  applaud  the  forthright 
stand  you  have  taken. 

"As  you  know,  the  issues  raised  by  the  pro- 
testing students  range  from  minor  reforms 
within  the  academic  community  to  major 
concerns  of  national  policy. 

"But  the  means  some  students — a  small, 
Irreaponslble  minority — have  employed  re- 
flect an  Impatience  with  democratic  proc- 
aaaea.  an  intolerance  of  legitimately  consti- 
tuted authority,  and  a  complete  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

"Violence  and  vandalism  have  marked 
many  of  these  protests,  and  the  rights  of  the 
majority  of  the  students  have  been  grossly 
abused. 

"If  the  Integrity  of  our  universities  Is  to 
be  preserved,  then  certain  principles  must 
be  re-established  and  certain  basic  rules  en- 
forced. Intimidation  and  threau  remain  out- 
law weapons  in  a  free  society. 

"A  fundamental  governing  principle  of  any 
great  university  is  that  the  rule  of  reason  and 
not  the  rule  of  force  prevails.  Whoever  rejects 
that  principle  forfelta  his  right  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  community.  The  uni- 
versity administrator  who  falls  to  uphold 
that  principle  leopardlzes  one  of  the  central 
pillars  of  his  Institution  and  weakens  the 
very  foundation  of  American  education. 

"I  have  directed  the  Vice  President  in  meet- 
ings In  Washington  this  coming  week  with 
the  Governors  of  the  50  states  to  discuss  what 
action,  consistent  with  the  traditional  Inde- 
pendence of  American  universities,  might  be 
taken  at  the  state  and  Federal  levels  to  cope 
with  the  growing  lawlessness  and  violence  on 
our  campuses.  I  would  appreciate  It  greatly  If 
you  would  take  the  time  to  give  him  your 
views  on  this  matter. 

"With  warm  regarda, 
"Sincerely, 

Rtchabd  M.  Kxxon.** 
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PINE  CALENDAR  OP  ARTISTIC  AND 
MUSICAL  EVENTS  AT  NATIONAL 
GALLERY  OP  ART 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   raNNSTLVANl* 

.IN  TBI  HOU8K  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of .  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  March  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  offers  a  rich  array  of  artistic  and 
musical  events  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
American  public.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congrissional  Rzcord  this 
Interesting  schedule: 

National  Oalluit  or  Aar.  Makcm   1969 

Rembrandt  tercentenary:  To  commemo- 
rate the  300th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Rembrandt  van  Ryn.  the  National  Gallery 
has  assembled  from  lu  extensive  holdings  an 
exhlbiuon  that  will  be  shown  on  the  Main 
Floor  from  March  10  through  May  U.  In- 
cluded are  23  paintings,  more  than  a  dozen 
drawings,  and  a  selection  of  77  of  the  most 
dlstlngulahed  prints  from  among  a  collec- 
tion of  several  hundred.  An  illustrated  cata- 
logue la  available  at  $3  00  with  Introduction 
by  Egbert  Haverkamp-Bergmann,  the  Dutch 
painting  and  print  authority  and  Kress  Pro- 
fessor-ln-Resldence  at  the  National  Gallery. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner:  Continuing  on  the  Main 
Floor  Is  an  exhibition  of  16  paintings  by 
Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  from  the 
British  collection  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mel- 
lon. A  catalogue  Is  available  with  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Walker  and  text  by  Ross  Wat- 
son. 10'  X  Ih't".  32-pages.  16  black-and- 
white  Illustrations.  •2.75  postpaid. 

A.  W.  Mellon  lectures:  Jacob  Bronowskl  of 
the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  con- 
tinues the  eighteenth  annual  A.  W.  Mellon 
Lectures  In  the  Fine  Arts.  Art  as  a  Mode  of 
Knowledge.  Concluding  lecture  is  March  30. 

Film  showings:  The  American  Vision."  a 
survey  of  American  painting,  written  and  di- 
rected by  J.  Cartel'  Brown,  Is  shown  In  the 
auditorium  each  Saturday  at  2  p.m.  35 
minutes. 

Recorded  tours:  The  Directors  Tour.  A 
45 -minute  tour  of  20  National  Gallery  mas- 
terpieces selected  and  described  by  John 
Walker,  Director.  The  portable  tape  units 
rent  for  25c  for  one  person,  35c  for  two. 
Available  In  Engllah,  French,  Spanish,  and 
German. 

Tour  of  Selected  Gallertea.  A  dlscuslon  of 
works  of  art  In  38  gallertea.  Talks  In  each 
room,  which  may  be  taken  In  any  order,  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  The  small  radio 
receiving  sets  rent  for  25c. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  ajn.  to  5  pjn. 
Sundays  13  noon  to  10  p.m.  Admlsalon  is  free 
to  the  building  and  to  all  scheduled  pro- 
grams. 

Cafeterta  houra:  Weekdays,  Luncheon 
Service  11  ajn.  to  2  p.m  :  Snack  Service  2 
p.m.  to  4  pjn.  Sundays.  Dinner  Service  2 
p.m.  to  7  pjn 

MONOAT,  rBSaUABT  14,  THaOUCH  sonoat, 
MAaCH  2 

Painting  of  the  week  • :  BottlceUl.  "Olull- 
ano  de'Medlcl"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection) 
Gallery  9.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and 
2;  Sunday  3:30  and  0. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Ught  In  Painting:  Bz- 
preealon  and  Illusion."  Rotunda,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
3:  Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Art  as  a  Mode  of  Knowl- 
edge: The  Speaking  Bye.  the  Vlslonaty  Ear." 


*  11"  X  14"  reproductlona  with  texts  for 
aale  this  wMk^l6#  each.  (If  maUed.  Mi 
each.) 
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Oueat  Speaker :  Jacob  Bronowakl,  A.  W.  Mel- 
lon Lecturer  In  the  Fine  Arts.  Lecture  Hall  4. 
Sunday    concert:    Helena    Costa,    Pianist. 
Bast  Garden  Court  8. 

MOlfSAT,  MAICH  3,  THBOUOH  ST7KDAT,  If  ARCH  » 

Painting  of  the  week  * :  Corot.  "Agostlna." 
(Cheater  Dale  Collection)  Gallery  93.  Tues- 
day through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30 
and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Rembrandt's  Contempo- 
rarlea  ouulde  Holland.  Rotunda.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Art  as  a  Mode  of  Knowl- 
edge: Music.  Metaphor,  and  Meaning."  Quest 
Speaker:  Jacob  Bronowskl,  A.  W.  Mellon  Lec- 
turer m  the  Fine  Arts.  Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Claudia  Hoca,  Pianist 
East  Garden  Court  8. 

All  concerts  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  SUUon  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

MONDAY,  MAXCH  10,  TRBOXICH  SXrNDAY. 
MASCH la 

Painting  of  the  week*:  Reynolds.  "Lady 
Caroline  Howard."  (Andrew  Mellon  Collec- 
tion) Gallery  59  Tuesday,  through  Saturday 
12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Rembrandt's  Contem- 
poraries in  Holland.  Rotunda.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  1:  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3: 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Art  as  a  Mode  of  knowl- 
edge: The  Act  of  Recognition."  Guest  Speaker 
Jacob  Bronowskl.  A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer  In 
the  Fine  Arts  Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  The  EUswortb  String 
Quartet.  East  Garden  Court  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215. 
ext.  272. 

MONOAT,  ICASCH  17.  THROUGH  smTOAT. 
MAKCH  23 

Painting  of  the  week*:  Olan  Antonio  and 
Francesco  Guardl.  "Brmlnla  and  the  Shep- 
herds" (Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund)  Northwest 
Stairway  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and 
3;  Stmday  3 :30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Rembrandt's  Approach 
to  Nature."  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 1:  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mond.iy  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Art  as  a  Mode  of  Knowl- 
edge: Imagination  as  Plan  and  as  Experi- 
ment" Guest  Speaker:  Jacob  Bronowskl.  A.  W. 
Mellon  Lecturer  in  the  Fine  Arts  Lecture  Hall 
4. 

Sunday  concert:  Joyce  Castle.  Mezzo-So- 
prano, Larry  Graham,  Pianist,  East  Garden 
Court  8. 

MONOAT,  MAKCH  24,  THKOUCH  STTNOAT, 
MARCH  30 

Painting  of  the  week* :  Fettl.  "The  Veil  of 
Veronica"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  Gal- 
lery 34,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2: 
Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Rembrandt's  Approach 
to  HUtory."  Rotunda  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Art  as  a  Mode  of  Knowl- 
edge: The  Play  of  Values  In  the  Work  of 
Art."  Guest  Speaker:  Jacob  Bronowskl.  A 
W.  Mellon  Lecturer  in  the  Fine  Arte.  Lecture 
Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales.  Conductor.  East  Garden 
Court  8. 
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OUR  ENVIRONMENT  IS 
CONTAMINATED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

_  or  aacHiGAN 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember-December 1968  Issue  of  Wildlife 
News,  published  by  the  Arizona  Game 
and  Pish  Department,  carried  an  excd- 
lent  article  entitled  "Our  Environment 
Is  Contaminated."  This  article  clearly 
documents  the  point  that  pollution  of  the 
land,  air,  and  water  has  gotten  so  far 
out  of  hand  it  is  essential  that  concerted 
action  be  taken  by  all  elements  of  our 
society  If  we  are  to  survive. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  Information  provided  by  Wildlife 
News,  I  Include  the  text  of  the  article  in 
question  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rscord  : 

Oxra  Environment  Is  Contaminatbd 

POIXTJTION PART    2 

The  "death"  of  Lake  Erie,  smog-rldden 
cities,  blighted  crope,  polluted  water  and 
wildlife — these  are  examples  of  what  blun- 
dering mft"'f'"'<  has  done  to  his  planet.  Pol- 
lution-Induced, oxygen-starved  Lake  Erie 
gives  predictions  of  a  similar  fate  for  all  of 
this  nation's  surface  waters. 

Who  would  believe  North  America's  flve 
fabulous  Great  Lakes — containing  one  fifth 
of  the  world's  supply  of  fresh  water — could 
become  seriously  polluted?  Not  only  Is  the 
shoreline  polluted,  but  over  one  fourth  of 
Lake  Erie  Is  now  without  oxygen.  (The  oxy- 
gen Is  removed  by  baoterta  feeding  on  the 
wastes.)  This  vast  reservoir  of  oxygenleaa 
death.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake,  is  a  virtual 
imderwater  morgue.  All  useful  water  life  has 
been  smothered  by  the  inmiense  blooms  of 
green  and  blue-green  algae  feeding  on  the 
nitrogen,  phoephorus  and  other  waste  prod- 
ucts dumped  Into  the  lake  directly,  or  flushed 
In  by  polluted  rivers  and  streams.  What  does 
all  of  this  do  to  the  fish  and  associated  wild- 
life? It's  almoet  too  late.  There's  not  much 
fish  and  wUdllfe  left  to  worry  about. 

A  slug  of  cyanide  or  other  harmful  chemi- 
cal discharged  Into  a  river,  flows  along  for 
many  miles  before  dissipating.  It  kills  thou- 
sands of  fish  as  It  flows  downstream. 

The  pollutant  passes  a  given  point  In  the 
river  In  a  few  minutes,  but  its  effects  may  be 
felt  for  years.  When  the  scourge  has  passed, 
the  stream  must  be  repopulated.  not  only 
with  fish,  but  with  the  aquatic  food  they  eat. 
It  takes  several  years  for  the  progeny  to  grow 
up  and  for  the  water  to  regain  its  natural 
balance.  This  is  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
stream  doesn't  get  new  supplies  of  pollutants 
In  the  meantime. 

Actually,  a  gradual  Increase  In  pollution 
may  slowly  Idll  off  the  fish  population  In 
such  a  way  that  the  dead  fish  or  the  decline 
in  numbers  is  not  noted.  The  fishery  Is  de- 
stroyed without  exciting  public  protest  be- 
cause few  people  realize  what  Is  happening. 
In  some  streams — in  the  East  particularly — 
the  destruction  of  fishing  grounds  has  pro- 
ceeded at  such  a  slow  pace  over  such  a  long 
period,  that  people  have  long  since  forgotten 
that  flsh  were  once  abundant. 

Just  as  too  mxKh  sewage,  smog.  etc.  can 
destroy  water  and  air  and  eventually  depend- 
ent animal  life.  If  the  whole  environment  is 
overloaded,  natural  purification  processes 
cannot  keep  ahead  of  the  load.  There  is  a 
saturation  point:  It  has  been  reached  in 
many  areas  of  the  world! 
Visitors  to  famed  Niagara  Falls  are  often 
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offended  by  the  stench  of  sewage  and  paper- 
mill  waste  flowing  over  the  falls. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  labels  At- 
lanta's water  and  sewage  problem  "critical." 
It  adds,  however,  that  It  is  typical  of  con- 
ditions prevalent  throughout  the  entire 
country.  If  you  want  more  vivid  examples 
read  U.S.  Congressman  Jim  Wrtght's  book. 
The  Coming  Water  Famine.  But  don't  read 
It  before  dinner  unless  you  have  a  cast-iron 
stomach. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  typical  drinking 
water  supply  of  many  U.S.  cities  Is  de- 
scribed as  "a  brown  diluted  soup  of  dead 
bacteria   preserved   in   chlorine"? 

"Our  continued  survival"  depends  upon 
solving  the  problem  of  whole  environmental 
pollution.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  told  the  National  Petroleum  Council 
in  1967. 

"This  Is  a  strong  statement,"  Udall  said. 
But.  he  added:  ".  .  .  we  must  restore  our  air 
and  ova  water  resources  to  some  tolerable 
state  of  purity  or  we  shall  as  a  nation  surely 
suffocate  In  our  own  effluvia." 

The  once  beautiful  Mississippi  River  is 
now  referred  to  by  some  as  "the  colon  of  Mld- 
Amerlca."  During  the  fall  of  1966,  a  noted 
group  of  conservationists  inspected  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  boat,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis. 
They  were  shocked  to  see  more  than  100  pipes 
pouring  untreated  sewage  directly  Into  the 
Mississippi. 

Water  samples  taken  from  the  river  be- 
low St.  Louis  were  found  to  be  so  toxic  that 
even  when  diluted  10  times  with  clear  water, 
flsh  placed  in  the  mixture  died  In  less  than 
one  minute!  When  samples  were  diluted 
100  times  the  test  flsh  still  perished  within 
24  hours. 

From  St.  Louis  southward,  the  Mississippi 
Is  so  bad  that  state  health  departments  and 
the  Federal  Public  Health  Service  have  posted 
signs  forbidding  people  to  even  eat  lunches 
along  the  banks  of  It,  let  alone  go  wading 
in  the  water,  or  to  water  ski.  The  concentra- 
tion of  Infectious  bacteria  In  Just  the  spray 
from  the  river,  when  deposited  on  a  per- 
son's face  or  on  lips,  can  cause  typhoid, 
colitis,  hepatitis,  diarrhea  or  Infections  in 
the  blood  stream. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  volume 
of  municipal  wastes  discharged  Into  water- 
courses has  Increased  more  than  200  percent 
while  Industrial  pollution  has  risen  nearly 
3,000  percent. 

"No  coimtry  In  the  history  oX  the  world." 
said  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin, 
"has  destroyed  its  natural  resources  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  the  destruction  now  going  on 
In  the  United  States. 

"In  the  last  100  years  this  coimtry  has  de- 
stroyed more  of  Its  resources  than  the  entire 
world  has  In  the  past  1.000  years.  We  destroy- 
ed the  forests,  the  rivers — there  Is  not  one 
watershed  In  the  United  States  that  is  now 
un-polluted — and  we  are  rapidly  destroying 
the  lakes." 

Senator  Nelson  predicted  two  years  ago. 
In  1966,  that  imless  corrective  measures  are 
taken,  our  useable  water  reserves  "wlU  be 
used  up  In  ten  years!"  (Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. Star  Ledger,  August  23.)  Suppose  Sen- 
ator Nelson  Is  wrong,  and  it  takes  15  years 
Instead  of  ten.  Wonderful  I  Now  we  only  have 
13  to  go.  and  if  we  wait  that  long  to  do 
something  about  it,  It  will  too  late. 

Similar  conditions  exist  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  The  beautiful  natural  harbor  In 
Sydney.  Australia,  Is  now  contaminated. 

"Name  your  disease."  reported  the  Austra- 
lian International  News  Review.  "With  very 
little  effort  you  can  catch  It  merely  by  going 
swimming  anywhere  Inside  the  harbour  It- 
self or  almost  anywhere  along  the  coast  for 
20  miles  atjove  and  below  the  city." 

As  If  dirt,  sewage,  silt  and  chemical  pollu- 
tion of  our  waters  wasn't  enough,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  country's  lakes  and  streams 
are  rising.  The  most  Important  reason  for 
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this  Is  that  a  growing  and  expanding  Industry 
Is  using  more  and  more  water  for  cooling 
purposes  In  its  manufacturing  processes  and 
then  returning  the  water  to  its  source  at 
higher  temperatures.  Another  reason  Is  that 
cultivated  flelds  have  been  replacing  forests, 
reducing  shade,  and  including  more  rapid 
runoff  and  greater  slltatlon.  These  phenom- 
ena are  called  thermal  pollution. 

Many  of  the  country's  trout  streams  are 
approaching  borderline  temperatures.  A  rise 
of  only  one  or  two  more  degrees  in  some  areas 
of  the  country  will  mean  the  end  of  trout 
for  that  area.  Water  temperatures  are  be- 
coming BO  high  that  even  the  more  desirable 
warm  water  flsh — sxmflshes,  bass  and  crap- 
ples.  for  example — are  being  affected. 

"Our  physical  environment,  sad  to  say. 
Is  being  contaminated  faster  than  nature 
and  man's  present  efforts  can  cleanse  it.  We 
must  reverse  this  process  of  deterioration  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  Lehner, 
a  vice-president  and  director  of  the  world- 
famous  Du  Pont  Chemical  Company.  His 
statement  was  in  the  keynote  address  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  National  Pollution  Control 
Exposition  and  Conference  held  at  Houston, 
Texas,  April  3-5,  1968. 

Never  before  had  such  a  broadbased  con- 
ference on  pollution  control  convened.  It  had 
2.000  delegates  from  all  across  the  nation.  U.S. 
Congressmen,  Public  Health  Service  spokes- 
men, leading  state  and  municipal  pollution 
control  officials,  top  level  representatives  from 
private  industry,  nearly  100  manufacturers 
and  distributors  with  the  latest  pollution 
control  equipment  on  display — all  were  in 
attendance. 

The  facts  presented  at  this  conference 
should  shake  the  last  ounce  of  complacency 
out  of  anyone  who  still  naively  believes  that 
dirty  air,  polluted  water,  and  all  other  types 
of  environmental  contamination  are  "nui- 
sances" which  can  be  passively  tolerated. 

The  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Richard  A.  Prlndle,  told 
this  to  the  conference:  "The  deterioration  of 
our  environment  Is  a  problem  so  vast  and 
urgent  that  anxiety  about  it  must  not  be 
confined  to  elected  officials,  professionals, 
health  workers,  and  conservationists.  Every 
level  and  facet  of  citizenry  Is  affected  and 
must  be  concerned." 

Congressman  John  Blatnlk  of  Mlnneosta 
was  asked  at  this  conference  whether  or  not 
every  major  river  system  in  the  United  States 
Is  plagued  with  pollution. 

Representative  Blatnlk 's  reply:  "Practically, 
yes." 

Blatnlk  Is  a  pioneer  In  water  quality  con- 
trol legislation,  authoring  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956.  In  this  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Subcommittee,  Representative  Blatnlk  has 
toured  every  major  harbor  and  Inland  water- 
way In  America.  The  conditions  of  this  na- 
tion's waters  wherever  he  went  are,  as  he  put 
It:  "simply  horrible." 

How  much  would  an  all-out  assault  on  pol- 
lution in  only  America  cost? 

Hold  on  to  your  chair!  If  all  forms  of 
pollution  were  to  be  tackled,  the  combined 
Industrial,  municipal,  state  and  private  ex- 
penditures could  rise  as  high  as  10  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  the  next  20  years — or  a 
total  of  200  billion  dollars — and  that's  If  we 
stop  polluting,  now.  That's  Just  to  clean  up 
the  mess  we  have  already.  If  man  had  acted 
more  responsibly  in  the  first  place,  we 
wouldn't  be  in  this  pickle  today. 

Enough  on  water  pollution,  let's  get  back 
to  our  air  problems,  as  if  water  and  hydro- 
carbons weren't  enough. 

It  has  been  reported  recently  that  the  con- 
tamination of  the  air  In  Los  Angeles  may  be 
approaching  the  limits  of  physical  tolerance 
by  man. 

White-collar  workers  in  West  Germany's 
heavily  industrialized  Ruhr  district  are  ac- 
customed to  carrying  an  extra  shirt  with 
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them  to  work.  The  flnt  one  will  be  gray  alter 
half  a  day  in  the  area's  polluted  air. 

A  smog-aggravated  reaplratory  ailment. 
"Tokyo- Yokohama  aathma."  affects  thou- 
sands in  that  giant  Japanese  megalopolU. 
Oxygen  tanks  have  been  Installed  at  busy 
Tokyo  intersections  for  use  of  traffic  police- 
men who  must  stand  for  hours  In  the  swirl 
of  auto  exhaust  fumes.  Every  half  hour  the 
men  have  to  take  an  "oxygen  break." 

The  atmosphere  over  a  number  of  South 
American  cities  U  becoming  Increasingly 
contaminated.  Major  problems  already  exist 
in  Sao  Paula.  BraiU.  and  Santiago.  Chile  Po- 
tentially major  problems  are  expected  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  In  the  near  future. 

In  Madrid,  Spain,  the  pall  of  smoke  and 
dust  Is  sometimes  so  great  it  is  difficult  to 
see  from  one  side  of  a  thoroughfare  to  the 
other. 

Polluted  air  U  not  Just  a  threat  to  living 
things.  It  even  destroys  metal  and  stone! 
Four  ancient  Oreek  bronze  horses  In  Venice's 
St.  Mark's  Square  are  being  eaten  away  by 
polluted  air.  So  Is  the  famed  "Cleopatra's 
Needle"  In  New  Tork  City.  This  monument 
successfully  withstood  more  than  3.000  years 
of  wind-driven  desert  sand  In  Egypt  New 
York's  plx  U  simply  more  than  It  can  take! 

.No  (JCflth  certlflcatea  have  ever  cited 
"smog"  as  a  cause  of  death.  Yet  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  William  H.  Stewart  reported  on  April 
19.  1967,  there  Is  "compelling  evidence"  that 
air  pollution  U  killing  and  disabling  Ameri- 
cans In  every  area  of  the  nation. 

In  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee. Dr.  Stewart  revealed  scientific  studies 
have  linked  pollution  to  such  diseases  as 
cancer,  the  common  cold,  emphysema  and 
chronic  bronchitis. 

We  produce  power  plants  and  automobiles 
which  envelope  our  cities  in  smog. 

We  syntheelae  and  disseminate  new  In- 
secticide* and  did  It  well  before  we  learned 
that  they  also  kill  wildlife  and  might,  yes, 
Jtut  be  harmful  to  pkopuc. 

We  produce  synthetic  detergente  and  put 
billions  of  pounds  of  theee  chemicals  Into 
surface  waters — before  we  realized  that  they 
would  pollute  water  suppUee  because  natural 
bacterial  action  cannot  break  down  their 
chemical  bonds  to  disperse  them  harmlessly 
Into  the  environment. 

We  are  now  spraying  herbicides  (plant 
killers)  on  an  vinprecedented  scale  In  Viet- 
nam— and  here  also  In  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  assurances  that  we  know  their 
long-term  effects.  Concern  over  the  use  of 
berblddee  as  defoliants  In  the  war  has  been 
expressed.  Among  biologists,  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral concern  over  the  ecological  after  effects 
and  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  appli- 
cations should  be  studied  so  there  might  be 
some  sort  of  guldeposts  to  future  chemical 
applications.  Would  It  be  out  of  the  realm  of 
possibility  to  think  that  we  have  produced 
another  DDT-type  chemical,  only  this  time 
Instead  of  accumulating  in  animals  ( Includ- 
ing ourselves) .  we're  going  to  accumulate 
( poison,  pollute— take  your  pick)  the  Junk  In 
all  plant  life? 

We  build  aluminum  cans  and  plastic  bot- 
tles which  defy  destruction.  They  have  be- 
come "royallty"  In  the  dumps,  along  high- 
ways, and  In  wildlife  habitat.  Utteral  "klng- 
of-heap"  existences.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Man's  eras  should  be  summarized  ns: 
the  Stone  Age,  then  the  Bronze  Age.  the  Iron 
Age.  the  Space  Age  .  .  .  and  now  the 
Oarboye." 

In  1901,  an  engineer  wrote:  "In  no  branch 
of  municipal  service  has  so  little  progress 
been  made  In  the  U.S.  as  in  the  disposal  of 
garbage."  Today,  the  techniques  of  waste 
disposal  ara  stUl  fearfully  outmoded.  They 
"represent  little  advancement  beyond  the 
technology  of  the  garbage  pall,  the  trash  can. 
the  open  dump,  and  the  obsolete  Incinera- 
tor." says  Wesley  W.  OUbertson.  Pennsyl- 
vania Director  of  Environmental  Health. 
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Garbage  removal  alone  has  become  an  Im- 
mense challenge  to  Industry  and  manage- 
ment. The  solution  to  this  huge  problem  of 
gart>age  removal  Is  considered  "difficult."  It  Is 
In  reality  tiny  compared  to  the  fact  that  we 
as  humans  are  running  out  of  clean  water 
and  breatheable  air. 

Profeseor  Percy  H.  McCauhey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  testified  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Sub- 
committee June  29.  1965.  that;  "Our  heritage 
of  wastefulness  Is  derived  from  an  economy 
which  now  demands  that  the  voliune  of  waste 
be  constantly  increased  In  order  that  the 
economy  Itself  be  maintained."  We  are  going 
to  smother  In  our  waste  to  live. 

Apart  from  minor  Improvements  during  the 
past  50  or  60  years  In  the  ways  we  handle 
domestic  wastes,  American  cities  rely  chiefly 
on  two  classical  methods  for  disposing  of  It. 

The  sanitary  landfill  is  an  Important  refine- 
ment of  the  open  dump  where  trash  Is  hap- 
hazardly piled  up  and  burned,  with  all  Its 
attendant  dangers  and  nuisances.  In  a  land- 
fill, wastes  are  pushed  into  deep  pits,  laid 
down  evenly,  or  placed  In  trenches,  then 
covered  over  each  day  with  a  blanket  of  soU. 
Properly  operated,  this  is  clean,  causing  little 
or  no  air  pollution  or  health  hazard. 

Incineration  Is  the  second  method  most 
widely  used  for  garbage  disposal.  The  main 
benefit  from  Incineration  of  wastes  Is  the 
reduction  of  volume.  However,  the  residue  of 
30  percent  or  more  must  still  be  disposed  of. 
Incineration  Is  considerably  more  expensive 
than  landfilUng.  ustially  running  97  or  more 
per  ton.  while  landfills  cost  from  75  cents  to 
$5  00  per  ton  depending  on  dumping  area 
available.  Incineration  also  requires  a  large 
capital  Investment  and  Is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  air  pollution. 

There  Is  often  a  vicious  circle  In  waste 
disposal  systems.  In  1967,  New  York,  plagued 
by  air  pollution,  passed  an  ordinance  requir- 
ing large  apartment  buildings  to  clean  up 
their  4,000  Incinerators.  Many  of  the  owners 
balked,  saying  they'd  rather  put  their  trash 
out  In  cans  and  let  the  city  take  care  of  It. 
The  already  beleaguered  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment objected  that  It  had  neither  adequate 
facilities  nor  disposal  sites.  The  additional 
volume  seemed  destined  for  the  edges  of  the 
Pelham  Bay  estuary  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
This  brought  a  cry  from  the  city  park  com- 
missioner and  conservationists.  The  area  Is 
a  wildlife  and  fish  sanctuary  and  one  of  the 
few  remaining  unspoiled  shorelines  In  the 
region.  But  the  area  Is  "spoiled."  and  badly, 
when  compared  to  our  Oak  Creek  Canyon 
which  Itself  Is  becoming  "unsightly." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  New  York  will 
run  out  of  landfill  space  altogether  In  four 
to  eight  years.  Philadelphia  has  been  short 
of  space  for  decades,  and  consequently  In- 
cinerates 90  percent  of  Its  wastes,  with  re- 
sulting air  troubles. 

There's  also  more  to  the  solid  waste  dilem- 
ma than  the  185  million  tons  of  munici- 
pal wastes  generated  each  year.  Industrial 
wastes  are  measured  In  the  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  tons  annually — waste  rock, 
mill  tailings,  slag.  ash.  processing  resi- 
due and  the  like.  Many  materials,  of  course, 
are  salvaged  and  reused,  but  much  remains 
to  be  dealt  with — add  more  than  a  billion 
tons  of  agricultural  wastes  each  year  plus 
much  logging  debris,  field  crop  residue,  ani- 
mal manure  and  carcasses. 

Discussing  the  700  million  tons  or  so  of 
animal  wastes  produced  each  year.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman  said:  "The 
disposal  facilities  to  cope  with  the  stagger- 
ing amount  of  animal  wastes  from  highly 
concentrated  feeding  operations  (feedlots) 
Just  don't  exist."  Freeman  made  his  com- 
ments February  3,  1998.  to  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

Additional  comments  on  agrlctiltural 
wastes  came  from  the  April  1968,  Issue  of 
the  Missouri  CoruervationUt.  It  stated  that 
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these  type  of  wastes  were  a  "largely  unrec- 
ognized problem.  Missouri  has  about  as 
many  pigs  and  cattle  as  people — fotir  mil- 
lion. Yet  the  animals  produce  sewage  equal 
to  that  produced  by  40  million  people  I  It's 
clear  that  any  efforts  to  clean  up  our  own 
wastes  will  be  largely  cancelled  by  an  army 
of  well-fed  farm  animals." 

Special  problems  In  removal  and  disposal 
are  posed  by  atomic  wastes.  Just  considering 
radioactive  fallout  from  the  atmosphere:  a 
recent  report  states  that  fallout  from  past 
nuclear  weapons  tests  In  the  atmosphere 
will  continue  to  Increase  each  year  until 
1976.  This  rate  Is  based  upwn  the  assumption 
there  will  be  no  more  nuclear  explosions.  A 
risky  assumption.  Indeed. 

In  any  case,  this  nation's  solid  wastes 
alone  clearly  pose  a  major  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment. As  congress  has  noted,  they  "re- 
sult in  scenic  blights,  create  serious  hazards 
to  the  public  health.  Including  pollution  of 
air  and  water  resources,  accident  hazards, 
and  increase  rodent  and  Insect  vectors  of 
disease,  have  an  adverse  effect  on  land  val- 
ues, create  public  nuisances  and  otherwise 
Interfere  with  community  life  and  develop- 
ment." 

As  was  sUted  In  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  when  the  aspects  of  Just  water  pol- 
lution are  totally  known,  they  are  found  to 
be  too  closely  related  to  air  and  little  pollu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  knowledge  of  these  leads 
to  others. 

We  haven't  even  touched  on  the  subject 
of  food  additives — the  artificial  sweeteners, 
the  preservatives,  the  stabilizers,  emulslflers 
and  so  on.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  2,400 
food  additives  are  In  commercial  use  today! 
About  400.000.000  pounds  are  used  each  year 
In  the  U.S.  alone.  That's  about  three  pounds 
of  chemicals  per  person,  per  year.  Many  are 
admittedly  of  unknown  or  questionable 
nature. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  What  are  the 
prospects  for  major  break-throughs  in  our 
sluggish,  outmoded  and  In  some  cases  non- 
existent strategy  for  dealing  with  the  grow- 
ing pollution  crises?  Industry,  as  a  whole, 
has  written  a  dismal  record  regarding  pollu- 
tion. The  public  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  be 
bothered  with  such  seemingly  mundane 
problems  as  garbage  collection  and  wildlife 
habitat  pollution. 

And  when  the  values  and  merits  of  a  par- 
ticular type  of  health-hazard  waste  were 
talking  about  overlaps  more  on  government. 
Industry,  farmers,  private  citizens,  or  "that 
other  country,"  you  can  rest  assured  that  the 
buck  will  be  passed  and  little  if  anything  will 
actually  be  accomplished  toward  the  reversal 
of  the  problem. 

The  expression,  "Technology  created  pollu- 
tion. It  can  also  solve  It,"  has  been  heard 
long  enough.  The  question  Is:  When? 

When  win  technology  ("Industry,"  If  you 
please)  suddenly  change?  When  will  pollu- 
tion producers  comply  100  percent  with  reg- 
ulations and  conunon  sense.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing to  be  practically  bludgeoned  Into  action 
on  nearly  every  single  Issue?  When  will  the 
general  public  demand  a  cease  and  desist  and 
get  It  cleaned  up  attitude? 

Will  the  hoped-for  and  talked  about  new 
advances  in  science  and  technology  clean  up 
our  polluted  world  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
once  again  breathe  clean  air,  drink  pure 
water,  eat  uncontamlnated  food,  or  know 
that  our  wildlife  Is  not  going  to  be  polluted 
out  of  existence? 

'Frald  not!  So  far  scientists  do  not  Intend 
to  do  any  of  that. 

A  recent  report  on  waste  management  and 
control  Issued  by  the  conunittee  on  pollution 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  stated : 

"The  right  amount  of  pollution  must  be 
planned  with  criteria  set  somewhere  between 
the  Ideal  of  complete  cleanliness  and  the 
havoc  of  uncontrolled  filth." 

The  so-called  "right  amount"  of  pollution, 
this  report  continued,  "Involves  »  calculable 
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rt»k  to  society.  It  depends  on  where  we  are, 
what  use  we  want  to  make  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  quality  of  cleanliness  for  which 
we  are  prepared  to  pay." 

Are  we  willing  to  accept  this  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  "scientific"  community?  Are 
you  willing  to  accept  the  opinion  of  a  na- 
tional news  magazine  which  recently  claimed 
tbat  in  the  search  for  pollution  solutions, 
"there  is  no  point  In  attempting  to  take 
nature  back  to  its  pristine  purity." 

Why  no?  Why  shouldn't  our  environment 
be  clean — totally?  Why  should  we  have  to 
tolerate  a  "little  bit  al  filth?" 

Pollution  Is  serious.  We  cannot  run  off 
to  the  woods  and  hide  from  it  in  all  Its  forms 
knd  Its  effects  anymore.  There  Is  now  so 
much  that  It  follows  us.  The  burden  of 
new  and  noxious  substances  which  we  carry 
u  permanent  constituents  of  o\ir  bodies — 
strontium  90  and  other  man-released  radio- 
active elements  including  lead,  mercury  and 
DDT.  all  are  Increasing. 

We  have  complied  a  record  of  serious  fail- 
ures with  our  environment  and  should  the 
causes  of  all  pollution  not  stop,  complete- 
ly— come  to  a  screeching,  skidding  halt  with- 
in the  next  few  years — more  cars,  more  peo- 
ple, more  smog,  more  pesticides,  more  chem- 
ical wastes,  more  animal  and  human  wastes, 
more  mounds  of  gartmge  and  Just  plain  tons 
of  Junk  are  going  to  entirely  pollute  our  own 
environment.  It  will  not  take  any  more  than 
10  years  at  the  present  rate. 

We  as  humans  are  destroying  or  contam- 
inating every  essential  element  for  keeping 
ourselves  alive:  air,  water,  plants,  animals 
the  very  ground  beneath  our  feet.  Absence 
of  any  one  of  these  essential  elements 
means  the  end  for  us.  The  end!  Period.  No 
arguments. 

We  had  better  get  off  our  elbows,  posteriors 
and  hlgh-and-mlghty-attltudes  and  onto 
our  knees  for  some  answers.  Scoffing  will  not 
change  the  facts.  It's  already  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  at  the  rate  things  are  going, 
not  many  are  going  to  make  It  to  that  prom- 
ised second  beginning. 

We  have  very  nearly  polluted  ourselves 
and  civilization  as  we  know  it  out  of 
existence. 

"...  I  brought  you  Into  a  plentiful  coun- 
try, to  eat  the  fruit  thereof  and  the  good- 
ness thereof;  but  when  ye  entered,  ye  de- 
filed my  land,  and  made  mine  heritage  an 
abomination." — Jer.    2:7    (Also    Ezek.    5:11) 


CONNECTICUT'S  NEW  DEPUTY 
BANKING  COMMMISSIONER 
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a  responsible  and  successful  manner.  The 
article  Is  as  follows: 

Fekland  Named  Banking  OmciAL 

Former  Democratic  State  Sen.  Maurice  J. 
Ferland  of  Danlelson  was  sworn  in  this 
morning  as  deputy  state  banking  commis- 
sioner. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by 
Banking  Commissioner  Philip  Hewes  before 
a  group  of  Perland's  relatives  and  friends 
during  a  brief  ceremony  In  the  commis- 
sioner's office. 

Ferland.  who  served  six  terms  in  the  Sen- 
ate, five  of  them  as  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Appropriations  Committee,  succeeds  Rein- 
hard  J.  Bardeck  of  New  Britain  to  the  $20,500- 
a-year  Job.  Bardeck  Is  retiring  after  40  years 
with  the  hanking  department. 

Ferland,  who  heads  an  accounting  firm  as 
well  as  an  office  supply  business  in  Danlelson. 
did  not  seek  re-election  last  year.  Succeeding 
him  as  senator  from  the  29th  District  was 
Atty.  Thomas  E.  Dupont.  also  of  Danlelson. 

Legislation  which  Ferland  Introduced  dur- 
ing his  years  In  the  upper  chamber  bene- 
fitted eastern  Connecticut  in  many  ways. 

Among  other  things,  his  bills  resulted  In 
the  construction  of  the  Danlelson  Airport 
and  the  Installation  of  lights  for  night  fiylng, 
the  construction  of  Harvard  H.  Ellis  Techni- 
cal School,  construction  of  a  new  superior 
courthouse  in  Putnam,  the  acquisition  of 
Wauregan  Lake  and  Ross'  Pond  In  Killlngly 
for  recreation  purposes,  a  multl-mllUon  dol- 
lar expansion  of  Eastern  Connecticut  State 
College  In  Willlmantlc.  funds  for  a  new  ath- 
letic field  at  Ellis  Tech,  the  construction  in 
Putnam  of  a  center  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  branch  office  in  Putnam,  the 
reconstruction  of  Maple  Street  In  Killlngly, 
funds  to  assure  the  turnpike  connector  from 
Killlngly  to  the  Massachusetts  state  line 
would  be  a  four-lane  limited  access  highway, 
and  a  bridge  spanning  Route  6  In  Danlelson. 

His  major  piece  of  legislation,  however, 
was  his  bin  creating  the  Connecticut  Indus- 
trial Building  Commission.  The  commission 
was  set  up  with  a  revolving  fund  to  Insure 
first  mortgages  on  new  or  existing  buildings 
devoted  to  industrial  activity. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coMWEcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  brief  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Hartford  Times  regarding  former  State 
Senator  Maurice  J.  Ferland,  of  Eteniel- 
son.  Conn. 

"Moe"  Ferland,  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  throughout  eastern  Connecticut, 
was  recently  named  deputy  banking 
commissioner  for  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  served  In  the  State  senate  for 
six  terms  with  great  distinction  and  was 
the  author  of  many  worthwhile  bills  en- 
acted by  the  State  legislature. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  upon 
the  assumption  of  his  new  offlce.  He  is  a 
man  of  integrity  and  ability,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  he  will  fulfill  his  new  duties  in 


THE  GRAPE  DEBATE:   BOTH  SIDES 
OF  THE  ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread publicity  being  accorded  the  Cal- 
ifornia grape  boycott  is  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  many  Members  of  the  House 
and  of  citizens  across  the  country. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  per- 
formed what  I  believe  was  an  exceptional 
public  service  by  devoting  several  col- 
umns of  space  to  signed  articles  on  this 
subject  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SiSK).  and  by  Cesar  Chavez, 
the  director  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  the 
grape  Industry,  I  believe  It  is  imperative 
that  we  achieve  maximum  feasible  un- 
derstanding. To  assist  in  bringing  this 
about,  I  include  the  full  text  of  both  of 
these  articles  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  Buy  Ob — 
(By  B.  F.  Slsk) 

(Note. — Mr.  SISK.  Democratic  Representa- 
tive  from   the    16th   District   of   California 
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since  1954,  Slsk  represents  Fresno  and 
Merced  Counties  and  was  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers of  what  Is  now  the  liberal  Democratic 
Study  Group  In  the  Hoxise.  His  offlce  reports 
that  the  AFL-CIO  voting  record,  the  last 
time  they  added  It  up,  gave  Slsk  70  "right" 
votes  and  only  two  "wrong"  ones.) 

The  great  California  grape  boycott  Is  rap- 
Idly  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  national 
psychodrama.  It  is  on  the  "must"  list  for 
everyone  who  fancies  himself  a  defender 
of  the  poor. 

The  public  debate  over  the  boycott  thus 
far  has  been  couched  In  the  terms  of  a  classic 
labor-management  dispute:  wages,  working 
conditions,  oppressive  management,  labor 
bosslsm,  and  on  and  on  ad  nausetim. 

The  real  issue  Is  not  whether  farm  work- 
ers should  have  the  right  to  organize  (they 
should — and  they  do,  under  existing  law); 
or  whether  management  should  pay  an  ade- 
quate wage  (it  should);  or  whether  there 
should  be  clean  drinking  water  and  latrines 
in  the  vineyards   (there  should  be). 

Neither  Is  the  Issue  whether  the  boycott 
Is  a  proper  strike  weapon  (It  Is) .  Or  whether 
Informational  picketing  Is  a  proper  way  to 
get  the  Issues  In  a  dispute  before  the  pub- 
lic (it  is). 

The  issue  Is  whether  this  boycott,  directed 
at  the  people  this  boycott  Is  directed  at.  Is 
defensible  by  any  standard  of  common  de- 
cency. It  Isn't. 

In  the  eight  counties  that  comprise  Cali- 
fornia's San  Joaquin  Valley,  there  are  be- 
tween 8000  and  9000  grape  growers.  By  far 
the  vast  majority  of  them  either  dry  their 
grapes  for  raisins  or  sell  their  grapes  to  the 
wineries.  Only  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  them  grow  grapes  for  eating  as  fresh 
fruit — table  grapes,  in  other  words. 

Although  It  Is  not  always  a  simple  matter 
to  shift  from  wine  or  raisins  to  table  grapes, 
it  is  always  a  simple  matter  to  shift  from 
table  grapes  to  wine  and,  in  some  cases, 
raisins.  Because  the  table  grape  Is  so  readily 
salable  to  the  winery,  the  grape  boycott  Is 
not  really  a  boycott  against  table  grape 
growers,  but  against  the  growers  of  all  Cali- 
fornia grapes — whether  the  grapes  are  for 
wine  or  raisins. 

All  over  the  United  States,  the  Impression 
has  been  created  that  In  order  to  put  an  end 
to  oppression  in  California  agriculture,  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee Is  engaged  In  a  titanic  struggle  with  all 
of  California's  grape  producers  ('Don't  Eat 
California  Grap)e8,"  say  the  bumper  strips) . 
"Etelano"  has  come  to  mean  almost  as  much 
to  present  generations  as  The  Alamo  or  Val- 
ley Forge  meant  to  generations  past. 

DiaECTED    AT   LARGE   CROVtTERS 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  grape 
strike  which  precipitated  the  boycott  is  di- 
rected at  a  handful  of  large  California  grow- 
ers, many  of  whom  operate  out  of  the  finan- 
cial districts  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  some  of  whom  don't  know  pruning 
shears  from  a  hacksaw. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  other  farmers — men  with  callouses 
on  their  hands  and  mud  on  their  boots — who 
also  grow  grapes  but  who  are  not  now  nego- 
tiating with  the  Farm  Workers  Union,  have 
never  been  asked  to  negotiate  with  the  Farm 
Workers  Union  and  are  not  now  and  never 
have  been  engaged  in  any  kind  of  a  labor 
dispute  with  any  union. 

Furthermore,  under  pending  legislation  to 
place  farm  workers  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act — which  Is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Farm  Workers  Union — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  grape  growers  would  be  exempt 
because  they  are  too  small  to  be  covered. 

In  the  eight  counties  on  the  map,  there 
were  8686  farms  growing  grapes  In  1964 — the 
latest  year  for  which  official  Census  Bureau 
Information  Is  available.  The  average  size  of 
those  8686  farms  wa.s  48  acres.  These  figures 
refer  to  growers  of  all  kinds  of  grapes — ^for 
wine,  for  raisins,  and  for  fresh  consumption. 
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In  Kem  County,  the  •outbemmost  of  the 
eight  counties  and  the  locale  of  practloally 
all  of  the  dlsagreementa  between  the  Farm 
Workera  Union  and  the  growere.  there  were 
only  193  farma  and  their  average  size  waa 
251  acrea  Leas  than  3  per  cent  of  the  grape 
growers  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  In 
Kem  County — and  their  farm*  are  Ave  times 
the  size  of  the  other  97  per  cent. 

The  disparity  between  the  Kem  County 
grower  and  other  growers  is  even  greater 
whan  you  take  Into  account  only  those  3071 
San  Joaquin  Valley  farmers  growing  varieties 
ot  grapes  especially  well  suited  for  fresh  con- 
sumption. The  96  per  cent  of  the  table  grape 
growers  outside  Kem  County  averaged  36 
acres  each,  while  the  5  per  cent  in  Kem 
County  averaged  310  acres— six  times  the 
■ize  of  the  farms  In  the  other  seven  counties. 

Even  In  Kern  County,  where  the  farm 
union  organizing  drive  has  been  concen- 
trated, not  all  of  the  ranches  are  big.  Never- 
tbalaas  all  of  the  evils  of  large  scale  cor- 
porate farming — either  real  or  Imagined — are 
being  portrayed  by  boycott  supporters  aa 
being  general  throughout  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Small  growers  as  well  as  large  are 
being  atttacked  in  an  indiscriminate  cam- 
patva-ihat  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Jus- 
■  Oaa- which  the  Farm  Workers  Union  pur- 
ports to  seek. 

SMALL    FAMCIXa   SQtTKXZSD 

Furthermore,  when  you  total  up  the  ton- 
nage of  table  grapes  In  the  eight  counties, 
you  And  that  Kem  County  growers  raise 
about  33  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  In 
other  words.  In  order  to  get  Jurisdiction  over 
farm  labor  employed  by  5  per  cent  of  the 
table  grape  growers  who  produce  approxi- 
mately 23  per  cent  of  California's  table 
grapes,  the  farm  union  Is  willing  to  destroy 
tba  other  95  per  cent  of  the  growers  who 
raise  the  other  77  per  cent  of  the  crop! 

And  the  economics  of  the  California  grape 
Industry  further  aggravates  the  injustice. 

The  wine  and  raisin  marketing  situation — 
both  domestically  and  world  wide — Is  such 
that  a  relatively  small  shift  in  tonnage  from 
one  use  to  the  other  (diverting  table  grapes, 
for  instance.  Into  the  wineries)  can  cause 
wide  swings  In  the  price  of  wine  and  raisin 
grapes. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  being  what  It  la, 
the  smallest  shift  in  grape  prices  can  bank- 
rupt the  small  farmer.  To  the  big  operator 
with  adequate  reserves  or  to  the  corporate 
farm,  this  merely  means  a  lower  profit  this 
year  with  a  dip  into  the  reserves  to  keep 
the  operation  going. 

Historically,  the  fresh  grape  tonnage  has 
been  the  smallest  Wine  takes  the  biggest 
tonnage  by  far  because  It  is  traditionally  the 
outlet  for  grapes  that  don't  find  their  way 
Into  either  the  freah  or  raisin  markets. 

In  1967.  for  Instance,  nearly  1.9  million 
tons  of  grapes  went  to  the  wineries,  nearly 
760.000  tons  were  dried  for  raUlns.  and 
slightly  over  400.000  tons  went  Into  the  table 
grape  market. 

The  significance  of  this  to  the  farmer  who 
raises  grapes  for  wine  or  raisins  Is  enormous. 
If  the  boycott  succeeds  (which  It  hasn't  up 
to  now),  the  tonnage  of  fresh  grapes  that 
cannot  be  sold  will  have  to  be  diverted  to 
either  the  raisin  outlet  or  the  wine  outlet — 
most  likely  the  latter.  This  additional  ton- 
nage can  break  the  market  and  mean  any- 
thing from  serious  financial  losses  to  abso- 
lute bankruptcy  for  thousands  of  grape 
growers  who  do  not  even  grow  table  grapes. 

It  Is  probable  that  In  some  ways,  the  grape 
boycott  has  been  a  blessing  In  disguise  be- 
cause now.  at  least,  millions  of  people  are 
aware  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  fresh 
grape.  The  publicity  about  the  boycott  has 
brought  table  grapes  more  publicity  than 
the  Industry  could  ever  have  obtained 
through  normal  promotional  channels. 
However,  the  amount  of  false  and  mislead- 
ing Information  that  has  been  disseminated 
about  the  California  grape  grower  is  tend- 
ing to  Influence  many  people  who  bave  not 
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taken  the  trouble  to  Inform  themselvee  of 
the  facU.  If  the  boycott  U  only  moderately 
more  successful  than  It  has  been,  it  could 
spell  disaster  for  the  grape  grower  U  tbere 
U  a  bountiful  crop  this  fall. 

CBmcnaNO  the  bio  opraAxoas 

The  refrain  of  the  farm  workers  U  not 
unlike  the  refrain  sung  over  and  over  by  the 
critics  of  public  assistance  programs:  the 
big  operators,  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  are 
scoundreU.  therefore  all  farmers  are  scoun- 
drels. It  bears  a  dismal  similarity  to  asser- 
tions that  because  some  welfare  recipients 
are  cheats,  most  are  probably  cheau. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  the 
California  grape  Industry  Is  one  of  few  In 
the  country  that  Is  not  heavily  subsldtted. 
Supporters  of  the  boycott  regale  their  audi- 
ences with  stories  of  multlmllUon  dollar 
farm  subsidies  but  carefully  neglect  to  point 
out  some  pertinent  facts: 

The  big  subsidies  In  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley are  paid  under  the  Federal  cotton  pro- 
gram. There  U  no  subsidy  program  for 
grapes. 

The  multlmllUon  dollar  subsidies  whlcb 
have  been  so  well  publicized  In  recent  years 
are  not  paid  to  the  thousands  of  small  farm- 
ers who  grow  California  grapes.  There  Is  ad- 
mittedly some  common  ownership  between 
tbe  large-scale  cotton  operators  and  the 
large-scale  grape  growers,  but  by  what  tor- 
tured logic  does  thU  Justify  an  attack  on 
the  small-scale  grape  grower? 

Finally,  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  about 
the  grape  grower  as  a  person,  beca\ise  these 
are  people,  not  corporations  or  machines 
we  are  talking  about. 

Of  the  farmers  in  the  16th  Congressional 
District  of  Calllomla  (which  I  represent), 
1  out  of  4  has  only  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion. Two  out  of  those  4  have  a  high  school 
education.  Only  a  small  fraction  has  com- 
pleted college. 

More  than  half  the  farms  In  the  16th  Dis- 
trict sold  their  entire  farm  output  In  1064 
for  less  than  $10,000.  Using  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  rule  of  thumb  that  the  farmer 
spends  two  dollars  for  every  three  he  gets 
for  his  crop,  this  means  that  more  than  half 
the  farmers  in  the  18th  District  made  less 
than  93,300  from  a  full  year's  farming  op- 
erations. 

(Considering  S3.000  as  the  poverty  level,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  grape  boycott  Is 
aimed  directly  at  a  great  many  people  who 
are  bordering  on  poverty. ) 

More  than  three  out  of  every  four  farmers 
In  the  16th  District  of  California  had  to 
work  off  the  farm  to  supplement  their  In- 
come, and  those  who  worked  off  the  farm, 
two- thirds  earned  more  than  $3,000  during 
the  year  in  off-farm  Jobs. 

They  have  worked  hard  for  what  they 
have,  through  good  times  and  bad.  For  many, 
all  they  have  to  show  for  a  lifetime  of  labor 
Is  a  modest  home  and  a  big  debt.  They  don't 
mind  this,  because  they've  been  able  to  give 
their  children  a  better  life  than  they  had, 
but  they  resent  the  abuse  and  vilification 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  them  by  labor 
leaders,  public  officials,  college  activists  and 
a  host  of  other  citizenry  who  seem  unwilling 
to  take  tbe  time  to  find  out  Just  exactly  what 
the  ImpllcaUons  of  the  boycott  are. 

"Long  live  the  cause"  Is  the  battle  cry  of 
the  boycott  supporters.  To  whlcb  I  would 
add.  "If  the  cause  U  Just." 

Not  To  Bct 
(By   Cesar   Chavez,   director   of   the   United 

Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  AFL- 

CIO) 

In  nearly  every  major  city  of  the  United 
States  today  there  are  Callfomla-based  union 
farm  workers.  They  are  there,  they  hope 
temporarily,  to  promote  the  boycott  against 
California  grapes  and  to  seek  broad  under- 
standing and  support  from  the  consumer 
community. 

They  are  far  from  their  homes  and  most 
of  their  relatives.  They  are  away  from  their 
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friends.  living  new  lives  In  strange  placet 
under  extremely  difficult  conditions.  Why  do 
they  do  It?  Because  there  is  no  other  way 
forward!  The  alternative  Is  to  stand  still, 
and  In  so  doing  to  hand  down  to  their  cbiU 
dren  the  same  bleak  frustration  of  their 
lives,  with  no  security,  no  dignity  and  very 
little  hope. 

The  consumer  boycott  Is  the  only  open 
door  In  the  dark  corridor  of  nothingness 
down  which  farm  workers  have  had  to  walk 
for  so  many  years.  It  Is  a  gate  of  hope 
through  which  they  expect  to  find  the  sun- 
light  of  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  To  get  from  where  they  are  to 
where  they  want  to  be.  they  must  go  to- 
gether. They  must  organize,  and  for  work- 
ers that  means  to  unionize. 

This  Is  not  the  first  effort  to  unionize 
among  farm  workers.  It  Is  simply  the  tirst 
one  that  has  succeeded,  and  it  is  succeeding, 
slowly  but  surely.  To  understand  the  slg. 
nlficance  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
one  only  needs  to  know  that  previous  efTorts 
of  farm  workers  ended  In  bitterness  and 
often  bloodshed,  crushed  beneath  the  boots 
of  the  extremely  wealthy  and  powerful  agri- 
culture Interests  In  the  West. 

A  reasonable  person  might  ask.  "Aren't 
there  legal  procedures  for  determining  the 
rights  and  the  wishes  of  workers  with  respect 
to  having  unions?" 

The  answer  Is  "Yes"  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers — but  not  for  farm  workers! 
They  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  cov- 
erage of  tbe  Federal  law  that  assures  and 
protects  the  rights  of  other  workers  to  or- 
ganize and  to  bargain  collectively.  The  same 
person  might  say,  "But  surely  some  reason- 
able procediue  could  be  worked  out  to  de- 
termine the  wishes  of  the  workers  and  give 
them  some  equal  treatment  where  these 
rights  are  concerned?" 

Such  a  proposition  soiuids  reasonable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  hundreds  of  priests,  rabbis, 
ministers,  professors.  Industrialists  and 
others  have  thought  so.  and  have  offered 
their  services  as  third  party  participants.  The 
employers  have  turned  down  every  such 
effort. 

Denied  the  protection  and  procedures 
under  the  Federal  law  and  faced  with  the 
growers'  refusal  even  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  union  recognition,  the  workers  were 
forced  to  choose  between  striking  and  crawl- 
ing. They  say  they  will  no  longer  be  the  last 
vestige  of  tbe  "crawling  American  "  They 
struck. 

COUllTS    WTNT    INTO    ACTION 

The  built-in  pitfalls  of  farm-labor  strikes 
became  immediately  apparent.  Local  courts, 
free  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  each  and  every 
complaint  against  the  union,  went  into  ac- 
tion. Judges  and  public  officials  who  have 
long  been  a  part  of  the  power  structure  in 
agriculture-dominated  communities,  are 
"soft"  on  growers.  Injunctions  were  quick 
and  devastating. 

The  gates  that  tbe  Injunctions  opened  in 
the  picket  lines  were  soon  filled  with  masses 
of  strike-breakers — green-card  visa  holders 
from  Mexico  with  easy  entrance  Into  the 
United  States  because  of  the  laxity  of  the 
Qovernment  In  enforcing  Its  Immigration 
policy.  The  green-carders  flooded  the  strike- 
bound flelds.  often  In  buses  provided  by 
growers  and  escorted  by  local  police,  ready 
and  willing  to  compete  against  and  under- 
cut their  brothers  because  o'  economic  con- 
ditions In  Mexico  that  make  U.S.  farm 
wages,  however  miserable  by  American 
standards,  look  very,  very  good. 

Faced  with  such  limitations  on  the  strike's 
effectiveness,  the  farm  worker  reinforced  his 
strike  acUvltles  by  introducing  the  boycott, 
which  he  realized  was  his  last  best  hope  of 
success,  not  by  choice  but  by  process  of  elim- 
inating the  other  alternatives  where  unfair 
and  Inequitable  treatment  Jeopardized  any 
chance  of  real  success. 

The  ctirrent  boycott  was  started  well  over 
a  year  ago  against  one  company,  Qlumarra 
Vineyards  Corporation  In  the  Bakersfield  area 
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of  California,  probably  tbe  Nation's  largest 
shipper  of  fresh  table  grapes.  To  frustrate 
the  boycott  the  Glumarra  Company  started 
shipping  its  grapes  In  carbons  bearing  tbe 
labels  of  Its  competitors.  Whereas  Glum- 
arra normally  shipped  under  a  half  doeen 
labels,  r.uddenly  there  were  60  or  60  labels 
available  to  them,  lent  by  tbelr  "competi- 
tors." Under  such  conditions  the  union  bad 
no  alternative  but  to  Include  all  of  tbe  "com- 
petitors" In  tbe  boycott  .  .  .  thus  tbe  action 
against  all  California  grapes. 

That  Is  where  It  stands  today  and  that  Is 
why  California  farm  workers — Mexican- 
American,  Flllplno-Amerlcan,  Negro-Ameri- 
can and  "Anglos" — can  be  found  In  Boston. 
New  York.  Washington,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Seattle  and  the  other  big  cities,  rallying  sup- 
port for  tbe  "Don't  Buy  Grapes"  campaign. 

They  have  really  been  forced  there  by  a 
Government  policy  which  denies  them  equal 
protection  of  the  law  as  American  workers 
but  gives  them  special  services  as  non-Amer- 
ican strikebreakers.  They  have  been  forced 
there  by  a  commtinlty  of  growers  whose  men- 
tality Is  reminiscent  of  the  bitter  antl-xmlon 
days  of  the  1030's  and  who  simply  refuse  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  workers  to  do  any- 
thing but  serve  them  at  their  convenience  and 
on  their  terms.  Not  only  do  the  growers  enter 
Into  a  near-conspiracy  with  each  other,  they 
openly  enlist  and  welcome  the  aid  of  tradi- 
tional right-wing  antl-unlon  organizations 
such  as  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  National 
Right-to-Work  Committee  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau. 

Some  public  officials  from  the  very  area  of 
the  dispute  who  have  "supped  at  labor's 
table"  in  the  past  have  turned  their  backs  on 
the  farm  workers  to  keep  their  lines  tight 
with  the  local  power  structure  and  are 
championing  the  cause  of  the  growers  in 
some  of  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Nation. 
With  the  dispute  consuming  much  of  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation  for  the  past  three 
years,  the  Congressmen  whose  two  districts 
embrace  most  of  tbe  area  of  the  dispute  have 
not  taken  one  single  affirmative  step  to  con- 
tribute to  a  solution  other  than  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  tbe  growers  and  Joining 
them  In  tbe  dream  that  some  time  they'll 
wake  up  and  find  things  like  they  were  In 
the  "good  old  days." 

MA8SIVC   EESISTANCX 

The  resistance  to  the  farm-workers'  orga- 
nizational efforts  has  been  massive.  Numer- 
ous lawsuits,  totaling  millions  of  dollars,  have 
been  filed  against  the  union.  There  has  been 
constant  harassment  In  tbe  courts,  both 
through  civil  svUts  and  action  by  local  con- 
stabulary. Dealing  In  double  standards 
doesn't  bother  the  growers  a  bit!  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  protects  both  em- 
ployees and  employers.  The  Industry  Is  fight- 
ing bitterly  to  prevent  tbe  farm  workers  from 
being  covered  by  that  part  of  the  law  which 
protects  tbe  workers'  rights.  Yet  the  growers 
have  instituted  several  massive  legal  cases 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
force  coverage  where  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployers are  concerned. 

Propaganda  campaigns  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  growers  and  their  friends  that 
portray  the  farm  worker  union  as  weak  and 
unable  to  attract  farm  workers  to  member- 
ship. 

All  of  these  antl-tmlon  smear  campaigners 
who  argue  that  farm  workers  don't  want  to 
organize  are  actlvelj^  opposing  legislation  to 
extend  tbe  Federal  law  to  cover  those  farm 
workers  so  they  can  vote  their  true  feelings 
In  secret-ballot  Government-conducted 
elections. 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  rlght-to- workers 
smear  the  boycott  by  saying  that  the  Issue 
in  the  boycott  Is  "compulsory  unionism," 
and  that  the  boycott  is  to  try  to  force  union- 
ism on  workers  who  really  don't  want  It.  The 
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f$c|«  are  that  not  a  single  grower  of  table 
grapes  has  ever  been  presented  any  demand 
at  any  time  by  the  union  which  would  re- 
quire any  worker  to  Join  the  union.  The  only 
demand  is  that  the  companies  agree  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  ways  and  means  of  recog- 
nizing the  union  and  then  make  plans  to 
enter  into  negotiations. 

Phony  wage  data  and  economic  statistics 
are  part  of  the  resistance  propaganda.  The 
growers  and  their  supporters  quote  Cali- 
fornia farm  wages  as  the  best  in  the  Na- 
tion— piece  work  averages  of  $2.60  per  hour. 
They  fail  to  mention  that  these  are  wage 
statistics  that  are  built  up  during  long  hours 
at  harvest  peak  under  optimal  piece-work 
conditions.  Neither  do  they  mention  the  fact 
that  frequently  the  mother  and  father  are 
tbe  payroll  statistic  but  all  their  children 
may  be  in  the  field  picking  with  them  and 
having  their  production  credited  to  the  par- 
ents, thereby  Infiating  the  wage  rate. 

California  farm  wages  are  the  best  in  the 
Nation  next  to  Hawaii  and  Hawaii's  agricul- 
tural workforce  has  a  greater  degree  of  union- 
ization than  any  state.  California  wage  lev- 
els In  agriculture  bave  risen  at  a  faster  rate 
In  the  past  eight  years  than  In  any  other 
comparable  period  In  history.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  they  have  also  outdistanced 
every  other  state's  rate  of  farm  labor  wage 
Improvement.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
those  years  are  exactly  the  period  of  the 
union  organizational  effort  In  California. 

The  facts  are  that  by  management's  own 
admission  a  healthy,  energetic,  highly  skilled 
grape  harvester  getting  the  maximum  hours 
among  all  grape  workers  and  working  under 
the  best  of  conditions  can  expect  to  make 
between  $3000  and  $3500  per  year.  Those  are 
poverty  level  wages  and  he  is  the  elite — the 
cream  of  the  crop — with  respect  to  earnings. 
Imagine  how  it  is  with  the  others. 

In  reality,  whether  the  wages  are  more 
or  less  has  little  to  do  with  the  real  issue, 
which  is:  Do  farm  workers  have  rights  slml- 
l&r  to  thoee  of  other  workers,  or  are  they  to 
be  relegated  to  second-class  citizenship  sim- 
ply because  they  are  farm  workers? 

NO  SANTTART  FACH-mES 

Besides,  there  are  some  Issues  that  over- 
ride even  the  economics.  The  bad  practice 
of  inadequate  or  no  sanitary  facilities  for 
workers,  toilets  In  tbe  fields,  Is  an  Issue  of 
great  Importance  to  the  workers,  for  their 
own  personal  dignity  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
ditions wherein  these  foodstuffs  grow. 

Even  more  critical  is  tbe  question  of  the 
pesticides  and  chemicals  which,  we  are  con- 
vinced, are  at  the  base  of  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  skin  afiSlctlons  and  respiratory  prob- 
lems we  are  discovering  among  tbe  field 
workers.  There  are  many  who  feel  that  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  the  consumer  Is 
also  a  matter  of  concern.  Yet  the  growers  re- 
fuse to  talk  to  the  workers  about  the  pesti- 
cides and  chemicals. 

Growers  like  to  convey  an  Image  of  little 
family-operated  farms  of  few  acres,  strug- 
gling against  great  odds  to  eke  out  a  living 
from  the  soil.  The  1964  Census  of  Agriculture 
shows  81,000  farms  in  California;  49,000  of 
them  hire  no  outside  labor.  So  60  per  cent 
of  the  farms  have  no  labor  and  are  not  In- 
volved In  this  matter.  These  farms  average 
less  than  50  acres  and  their  total  acreage  is 
only  5  per  cent  of  California's  agricultiu'al 
land. 

However,  less  than  6  per  cent  of  Califor- 
nia's farms  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  land! 
Add  to  this  picture  the  fact  that  California 
agriculture  Is  big  business.  Gross  agrlcul- 
ttiral  Income  In  1966  was  a  record  $3.95  bil- 
lion. Since  then  that  annual  figure  has  grown 
to  exceed  $4  billion.  California  agriculture 
and  related  Industries,  by  their  own  testi- 
mony, account  for  33  per  cent  of  the  Jobs 
in  tbe  State. 
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Arrayed  against  this  wealth  and  this  power 
are  the  larm  workers.  Their  average  income 
is  less  than  $1400  per  year.  They  are  lucky 
to  bave  a  year  or  two  of  high  school  educa- 
tion. The  educational  attainment  level  of 
their  children  Is  one  of  the  lowest  In  the 
Nation.  The  healtb  levels  of  the  children  and 
tbe  women  Is  far  below  national  averages. 
Their  housing  and  living  conditions  are  sub- 
standard. Many  of  them  have  problems  re- 
quiring legal  assistance;  frequently  they  need 
medical  attention. 

So  they  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
It.  They  are  not  doing  it  by  seeking  charity. 
They  are  not  begrglng  at  tbe  welfare  office. 
They  are  not,  like  many  of  their  employers, 
lobbying  the  halls  of  Congress  with  their 
gold-plated  tin  cups  asking  to  be  paid  for 
not  growing  crops.  They  are  trying  to  do 
It  In  the  way  that  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans have  shown  Is  the  right  way — organiza- 
tion, imlonlsm,  collective  bargaining. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  how  great  the 
American  people  have  reacted  to  tbe  plight 
of  the  farm  worker.  Just  remember — only  if 
the  boycott  were  succeeding  would  the  pow- 
erful  unlon-hatlng  elements  be  Joining  with 
tbe  growers  to  crush  the  farm  workers. 


MEDIA  VIOLENCE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Monterey  Park 
Califomian  printed  two  excellent  articles 
reporting  the  remarks  of  actor  Don  Mur- 
ray at  the  seventh  annual  Edgar  Cohn 
Memorial  Lecture  Series.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Murray  urged  a  national  study  of 
the  effects  of  violence  as  shown  in  the' 
mass  media.  As  there  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  a  resolution,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  9,  to  establish  such 
a  study,  I  commend  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

CoHN   LECTtme    Series    Begins:    TV    Gxtn- 
riGHTER  Speaks  Against  Media  Violence 

Actor  Don  Murray  will  speak  out  against 
violence  and  the  manner  in  which  It  Is  de- 
pleted in  the  first  program  of  the  seventh 
annual  Edgar  Cohn  Memorial  Lecture  Series 
Sunday  night  at  7:30  at  the  Bruggemeyer 
Memorial  Library,  318  S.  Ramona  Ave. 

Murray,  who  portrays  a  gun-wIeldlng 
bounty  hunter  on  the  widely  acclaimed  tel- 
evision program,  Tbe  Outcasts,  will  discuss 
"Our  Violent  Generation."  He  will  empha- 
size tbe  manner  in  which  violence  Is  por- 
trayed on  television,  In  motion  pictures  and 
In  printed  matter. 

He  will  be  introduced  by  Wayne  Kelly, 
president  of  the  Monterey  Park  Friends  of 
the  Library  which  sponsors  the  series  of  lec- 
tures and  panel  discussions. 

Tickets  for  the  five-program  series  are  on 
sale  at  the  library  and  by  board  members 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  They  will  also 
be  sold  at  the  library  Sunday  night.  Prices 
are  $7.50  for  a  family  ticket  and  $5  for  a 
series  single  admission.  Tickets  for  Individ- 
ual programs  are  $1.25  for  adults  and  60 
cents  for  students. 

Murray's  list  of  acting  credits  encom- 
passes tbe  stage,  screen  and  television.  He 
co-starred  with  Marilyn  Monroe  In  "Bus 
Stop"  and  was  also  featured  in  "Bachelor 
Party,"  "Advise  and  Consent."  "A  Hatful  of 
Rain,"  "The  Plainsman,"  and  other  films. 
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His  career  wss  halted  for  Kune  18  raontha 
wben  he  refused  to  take  roles  In  movlee  or  on 
TV  which  he  felt  glorified  violence. 

"I  finally  decided  my  Individual  protect 
had  too  Uttle  effect."  he  told  Hal  Humphrey, 
television  columnist,  "Tou  have  to  bare  a 
platform  of  success  from  which  to  speak  If 
people  are  going  to  follow  you.  and  I  didn't 
have  It." 

It  was  then  that  he  took  his  present  role 
In  The  Outcasts.  On  the  television  show, 
which  has  received  favorable  comment  from 
many  television  reviewers,  he  Is  paired  with 
a  Negro  bounty  hunter. 

"The  Outcasts  may  be  contributing  to  the 
Tlolence  on  TV."  he  said,  "but  I  believe  this 
is  offset  by  white-Negro  reUtlonshlp." 

Murray  said  he  believes  the  three  networks 
and  the  League  of  American  Theaters  should 
set  up  rules  on  violence,  even  If  this  means 
the  end  of  The  Outcasts. 

Other  programs  In  the  lecture  series  will 
be  two  panel  discussions  and  a  talk  by  Art 
Seldenbaum,  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist, 
on  the  Generation  Gap.  and  a  speech  by 
Reuben  Salazar.  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter 
and  foreign  correspondent,  on  the  emergence 
of  Mexico. 

AcTOB  CftmB  Washikcton  ow  TV  Viotswc* 

HXAaXNGS 

Actor  Don  Mxirray  urged  a  national  study 
of  the  effects  of  reporting  violence  In  the 
press  and  portraying  It  in  the  entertainment 
world. 

If  It  Is  found  harmful  to  the  public.  It 
should  be  subject  to  censorahlp,  he  told  more 
than  100  persons  who  braved  a  rainstorm  to 
attend  the  first  program  of  the  seventh  an- 
nual Edgar  Cohn  Memorial  Lecture  Series, 
which  began  Sunday  night  at  the  Brugge- 
meyer  Memorial  Library. 

The  star  of  stage,  screen  and  television 
expressed  his  views  on  violence  and  sex  as 
portrayed  In  films  and  television  in  a  lively 
lecture  and  questlon-and-answer  period. 

He  deplored  what  he  called  tokenism  In 
Washington  where  problems  are  shunted 
aside  rather  than  attacked,  he  said.  Through 
committee  hearings,  politicians.  Murray  said, 
try  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  at- 
tempting to  solve  problems  when  In  reality 
they  prefer  to  avoid  them. 

This  tokenism,  he  insisted,  should  not  be 
used  to  determine  whether  violence  as  re- 
ported and  portrayed  la  harmful  to  society. 
A  scientific  study  should  be  made,  he  urged. 
If  violence  Is  harmful,  censorship  should  be 
Imposed. 

It  could  mean  that  violence  would  con- 
tinue to  be  reported  in  the  press,  but  that 
the  details  might  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 
Similarly,  plays  and  movies  glorifying  vio- 
lence might  be  banned.  Murray  said  he  did 
not  beUeve  that  the  public  was  affected  dif- 
ferently by  real  violence  as  reported  by  the 
press  and  violence  as  seen  In  movie  or  tele- 
vision drama. 

Sex.  he  said,  should  continue  to  be  truth- 
fully portrayed  In  movies.  But.  Murray  said, 
what  often  is  called  sex  in  movies  Is  really 
sadism. 

Campus  revolutions  are  not  In  themselves 
harmful,  he  asserted.  But  closing  classrooms 
defeats  the  purpose  of  education  whlsh  out- 
weighs student  protest. 

Murray  said  he  was  puzzled  that  the  vast 
majority  of  students  Is  "dlalnvolved "  In  the 
campus  unrest,  yet  It  allows  a  small  minor- 
ity to  cloee  a  school.  He  refused  to  take  a 
position  on  whether  the  dissidents  on 
campus  were  right  or  wrong  because  he  is  an 
outsider  who  has  not  studied  the  issues. 

The  lecture  series  will  continue  Feb.  16 
wben  a  panel  of  high  school  students  will 
discufle  Whafs  Wrong  With  Our  Parento?" 
Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  library. 

The  series  la  sponsored  by  the  Monterey 
Park  Friends  of  the  Library. 
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SENsrrivi'i'v  trainino  for  afix 

TEACHERS 


February  26,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOXnalAKA 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 

to  New  York  University  reports,  sex  edu- 
cation instructors  must  qualify  by  under- 
going sensitivity  training,  perhaps  to  be- 
come desensitized  to  morality  to  escape 
their  guilt  In  using  little  children  as 
guinea  pigs  for  the  new  sex  revolution. 

I  not  only  do  not  want  any  of  these 
zombies  teaching  my  children — I  will 
even  refuse  to  let  my  children  associate 
with  their  victimized  pupils. 

Strange  that  none  suggest  sex  educa- 
tion classes  for  the  mommies  and  dads 
who.  in  turn,  could  be  encouraged  to  give 
a  healthy  explanation  of  sex  to  their  own 
children.  Or  would  this  restore  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  parental  authority  and 
supervision — the  real  target. 

If  it  were  not  that  this  training  Is  be- 
ing financed  by  the  taxpayers,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  large  university,  the  entire 
matter  could  be  dismissed  as  a  sick,  sor- 
did cult. 

Are  the  American  people  expected  to 
discard  the  teaching  of  morality  in  favor 
of  the  teaching  of  perversion? 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  place  an  Associated 
Press  news  release  for  February  21.  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Skx  Education  Txachbu  Taxx  SrwsriiviT  r 

COTTaSK 

New  TOBK. — An  anxiety-struck  teacher  lay 
on  his  back  in  the  center  of  a  suburban  base- 
ment. Eleven  teachers  sat  around  him,  half 
crying,  their  thoughts  reaching  out  to  the 
supine  man  as  he  related  one  heart-breaking 
story  after  another. 

Finally,  the  anxiety  attack  subsided  and 
the  teacher  returned  to  his  usually  compoeed 
self  as  he  was  rocked  like  a  baby  m  the  arms 
of  the  group's  Instructor,  Dr.  Tom  BAcOlnnls, 
a  New  York  University  psychotherapist. 

It  was  part  of  a  program  of  sensitivity 
training,  designed  to  release  them  from  their 
anxieties  and  help  them  to  be  better  teachers 
of  a  very  sensitive  subject,  sex  edacatlon. 
Eventually  they  will  teach  It  to  equally 
sensitive  pupils,  those  In  elementary  schools. 
The  man  who  experienced  the  prostrating 
self-revelation  entered  the  marathon  session 
displaying  a  normal  demeanor.  During  the  15 
hours  that  followed,  he  was  broken  down  by 
fatigue  and  the  prodding  Instructor.  His 
areas  of  self-doubt  and  fear  were  exposed  and 
he  experienced  an  overwhelming,  cathartic 
release  of  memories  of  terrifying  deaths  and 
illnesses.  When  It  was  over  he  felt  limp,  but 
purged. 

The  sensitivity  training  Is  a  major  part  of 
a  new  course — the  nation's  first  master's 
degree  program  for  teachers  of  elementary 
school  sex  education. 

At  the  same  time  the  teachers  are  getting  a 
strong  foundation  In  subetantlve  courses  of 
anatomy  and  health  education.  The  sen- 
sitivity training  Is  aimed  at  releasing  them 
from  their  own  psychological  problems. 

"We  see  sex  education  not  only  as  under- 
standing where  babies  come  from  but  how 
people  see  themselves."  said  McGlnnls.  "Once 
you  get  your  mask  off,  people  are  free  to  be 
positive." 

As  Dr.  Marian  Hamburg,  the  founder  of  the 
program,  explained,  no  amount  of  Intelligent 
discussion  will  compensate  for  the  uncon- 
scious statement  of  a  teacher's  real  feelings. 


"Sex  education  Is  not  an  Isolated  entity." 
she  said,  "but  part  of  a  person's  total  en. 
tlty — how  a  teacher  wears  clothes,  an  old- 
maldleh  air,  how  she  relates  to  the  principal. 
All  this  flgiires  Into  the  way  a  teacher  relates 
to  pupils." 

Now  with  parents  clamoring  for  sex  educa- 
tion In  the  schools  "teachers  are  experiencing 
some  of  the  same  personal  anxieties  that  the 
parents  are,"  said  Dr.  Hamburg. 

"Everyone,  of  course,  has  somewhere  to 
pass  the  buck,  teachers  included,"  she  said. 
"And  their  scapegoat  Is  the  teacher  prepara- 
tion Institution.  Their  complaint  Is  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  handle  sex  education." 

Dr.  Hamburg  decided  NYU  was  the  place 
for  the  buck  passing  to  stop. 

Armed  with  the  fact  that  only  eight  per 
cent  of  the  Institutions  preparing  teachers 
have  courses  in  sex  education,  she  convinced 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  finance  fellowships  of  more  than 
$4,000  for  each  of  the  first  20  students. 

The  fellows  were  selected  to  represent  a 
cross-section  of  teachers  In  terms  of  age.  sex, 
marital  status  and  geographic  location.  Half 
are  from  the  New  York  City  area,  the  others 
are  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

And  mor^  Important,  said  Dr.  Hamburg, 
when  the  year's  work  Is  completed,  July  1, 
their  school  administrators  have  agreed  to 
add  sex  education  to  the  curriculum. 


SPANISH  DOVER  THRIVES  ON 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or   NEW    JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  concepts  of  self-help  and  involve- 
ment in  programs  designed  to  aid  minor- 
ity groups  and  the  poverty-stricken  have 
become  reality  in  the  town  of  Dover. 
N.J. — and  with  spectacular  success. 

The  leaders  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  in  Dover,  which  Is  in  my 
congressional  district,  have  been  con- 
ducting a  broad  program  of  self-help 
that  has  resulted  in  a  bright  hope  for  the 
future  for  the  more  than  2,500  Spanish- 
speaking  residents  of  that  town. 

Involvement  is  the  key  to  a  large  part 
of  the  program's  success.  Actively  par- 
ticipating in  and  supporting  the  program 
are  various  levels  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, schools,  churches,  and  everj'day 
citizens  willing  to  volunteer  their  time 
and  energies  in  behalf  of  those  willing  to 
help  themselves. 

The  core  of  the  program  is  the  Dover 
Neighborhood  Center,  operated  by  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Among 
its  many  activities,  the  center  has  estab- 
lished a  relationship  with  more  than  50 
industries  in  the  area  with  the  prime  goal 
of  placing  newcomers  to  the  community 
in  meaningful  employment. 

The  many  areas  in  which  this  self-help 
program  is  involved — and,  in  which  it 
has  achieved  great  success — were  out- 
lined in  an  article  in  the  Newark  S'onday 
News  of  February  23.  1969,  by  staff  writer 
Robert  Mitchell. 

I  should  like  to  insert  this  article  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
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Spanish  Dovxb  Thrives  on 

SELr-lMPKOVEMENT 

(By  Robert  Mitchell) 

DovEa.— The  large  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity in  this  Morris  County  town  Is  an 
enthusiastic  minority  with  good  reason — 
mutual  encouragement. 

Self  Improvement  efforts  being  guided  by 
leaders  of  the  2,500  Puerto  Rlcans  and  sev- 
eral hundred  other  "Hlspanoe"  here  are  being 
matched  by  help  from  others  in  and  around 
Dover  in  a  fashion  that  Is  propelling  them 
into  being  producUve  citizens  with  a  future. 

While  Puerto  Rlcans  by  the  nature  of  their 
language  problem,  economic  background  and 
sheer  numbers,  are  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  the  civic  action,  the  programs  are  open 

to  all.  _,  ^  . 

The  mutual-help  program  has  expanded  to 
Involve  not  Just  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  Is  at  its  core,  but  also  vari- 
ous levels  of  municipal  government,  schools, 
churches  and  citizens  willing  to  volunteer 
time  and  effort  In  behalf  of  those  willing  to 
help  themselves. 

ENGLISH    CLASS    AT    LIBRARY 

Among  latest  programs  are  two  at  the 
Dover  Free  Public  Library.  One  is  a  class  in 
English  composition,  complementing  a  course 
sponsored  at  the  Dover  Adult  School  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  other  Is  a  new  class 
in  preparation  for  high  school  equivalency 
examinations. 

Francisco  De  Jesus  of  45  West  Blackwell 
St.,  director  of  the  Dover  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter run  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  D.  Stuart  Smith  Jr.  of  297  Perry 
St.,  personnel  administrator  at  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  Laboratories  at  Murray 
HIU,  are  typical  of  area  attitudes. 

De  Jesus  Is  an  energetic  25  years  old,  per- 
haps a  man  who  could  be  considered  the 
unofficial  "mayor"  of  his  people.  Like  any 
mayor,  he  has  hU  sights  set  on  a  good  educa- 
tion, good  Jobs,  fair  housing  and  recreation 
outlets  for  his  constituents. 

•Dover  Is  a  nice  place  to  live  and  we  are 
doing  our  best  through  the  center  to  even 
make  It  better."  De  Jesus  said.  "The  big 
thing  Is  education  .  .  .  getting  all  of  our 
people  trained  to  speak  and  understand  Eng- 
lish and  getting  as  many  as  possible  to  earn 
high  school  diplomas  or  their  equivalent." 

BELL    EMPLOYEES    HELP 

That's  where  the  communlty-mlnded  like 
Smith  step  Into  the  picture.  Smith  Is  coordi- 
nating 27  Bell  employes,  engineers,  mathe- 
maticians, accountants,  economists — who  are 
voluntarily  serving  as  instructors  for  five 
English  classes  thice  nights  each  week  to  help 
the  Spanish-speaking  population  learn  the 
language.  With  each  class  lasting  two  hours, 
that  is  30  volunteer  man  hours  each  week. 

The  "school"  Is  held  In  rooms  made  avail- 
able by  the  First  United  Methodist  church 
and  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  The  volun- 
teer school  graduated  44  last  year  and  now 
has  Spanish-speaking  people  from  nine  dif- 
ferent countries  providing  an  enrollment  of 
100 — most  of  whom,  of  course,  are  from  the 
town's  Puerto  Rlcan  population. 

■  Newark  and  New  York  waited  too  long 
to  help  people  like  this  and  now  they  can't 
help  enough,"  De  Jesus  says.  "I  don't  want 
that  to  happen  here.  I  want  to  be  part  of  this 
community  and  do  my  share  and  I  think  If 
we  attack  the  problems  now,  we  can  do 
something  and  make  all  useful  before  the 
problems  get  out  of  band  like  In  the  big 
cities." 

The  center,  opened  in  a  Blackwell  Street 
store,  has  developed  a  working  relationship 
with  about  50  area  Industries  since  It  was 
established  19  months  ago.  It  makes  Its 
prime  role  the  task  of  placing  newcomers  in 
gainful  employment  to  make  all  self-sup- 
porting. 

"I  think  It  Is  tremendous."  De  Jesus  said. 
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"When  the  center  was  not  here,  people  came 
from  the  Island  and  they  had  no  place  to  go. 
It's  doing  a  lot  of  good.  Last  year  we  placed 
about  700  people  in  different  Jobs." 

Most  Dover's  Puerto  Rlcans  come  from  the 
city  of  Aguada,  hoping  to  find  Jobs  that  are 
lacking  there.  They  are  following  In  the  foot- 
steps of  predecessors  who  first  came  to  this 
area  during  World  War  II  to  work  the  truck 
farms  at  Great  Meadows  and  the  mines 
around  Dover,  all  knowing  work  was  avail- 
able even  if  none  could  speak  English. 

"We  know  they  can  get  better  Jobs  with  an 
education  and  knowing  how  to  use  and  talk 
English,"  De  Jesus  said.  "One  of  our  biggest 
problems  is  keeping  boys  and  girls  in  school 
after  they  reach  16  and  their  parents  want 
them  to  go  to  work  to  help  support  large 
families." 

APPROACH   TO   TEENS 

This  Is  where  the  Neighborhood  Center  has 
steered  extra  effort  to  help.  Education  Is  the 
theme  of  Its  Teen-Age  Club  where  all  ses- 
sions, including  dances,  begin  with  a  speaker 
or  educational  program  and  the  prime  re- 
quirement for  membership  Is  enrollment  In 
school. 

"If  they  quit  school,  they  have  to  quit  the 
club,"  De  Jesus  said.  "Education  is  everything 
to  them." 

Carlos  Plgueroa.  27,  of  79  East  McParlan  St., 
assUtant  director  of  the  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter and  son  of  the  former  mayor  of  Aguada, 
also  Is  wrapped  up  In  the  effort  that  has  the 
Teen-Age  Club  mushrooming  with  75  mem- 
bers m  Its  few  short  months.  He,  too,  sees  It 
as  a  way  to  encourage  education  that  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  leaders  and  need- 
ed professional  people  from  within  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community. 

Mayor  Edward  R.  Horan,  a  recent  speaker 
at  a  club  dance,  and  other  town  officials  are 
happy  with  the  fact  that  club  activities  also 
help   keep   teenagers   occupied   and   off   the 

fitiTCCtS 

Horan,  other  officials  and  businessmen  also 
are  happy  with  the  fact  that  all  center  pro- 
grams are  helping  to  keep  unemployment  in 
town  at  a  bare  minimum. 

Extra  help  toward  this  end  comes  from  the 
Dover  Child  Center  at  Grace  Methodist 
Church,  where  mothers  can  leave  youngsters 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  to  free  them- 
selves for  employment. 

That  center,  open  to  all  at  nominal  charges, 
Is  operated  with  funding  from  the  Offlce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Inter-Church 
Group  of  Mendham  and  local  donations.  It 
currently  serves  11  youngsters,  and  expects 
many  more  as  its  work  becomes  known. 

To  bolster  spirits  and  develop  community 
interest,  an  effort  Is  now  being  planned  to 
establish  a  gymnasium  for  after  work  exercise 
and  play.  Spanish-American  Boy  Scout  Cub 
Pack  15  Is  working  on  a  charter  Issued  Jan. 
19.  A  4-H  Club  is  being  organized  by  Sonya 
Valenzia  of  53  Randolph  Ave.  and  educaUon- 
al  trips  are  run  periodically  to  major  points 

of  Interest.  „.„  t^    * 

What's  more,  Juan  R.  Lorenzo  of  247  East 
BlackweU  St.,  a  social  worker  and  Inter- 
preter in  the  Dover  school  system,  keeps  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  Interested  In 
and  aware  of  all  going  on  about  them  with 
his  weekly  radio  program  over  Radio  Station 
WRAN.  Lorenzo's  program,  a  90-mlnute  fea- 
ture since  Dec.  1.  also  Includes  Interviews 
and  educational  material  each  Sunday  eve- 
ning. 

BILINGTrAL    REPORT   CARDS 

The  school  system  for  several  years  has 
stressed  the  second  language  program,  bend- 
ing over  backward  to  minimize  language 
barriers  to  equal  education  for  all.  Report 
cards  and  special  notices  to  parents  are 
bilingual. 

The  town's  special  services,  again  open  to 
all  needing  them,  get  heavy  use  by  the 
Spanish-speaking  population.  These  include 
medical  and  dental  clinics  sponsored  by  the 
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Board  of  Health,  as  well  as  fulltlme  sani- 
tary inspection  services. 

A  long,  simmering  controversy  over  hous- 
ing appears  on  the  way  to  happy  resolution, 
with  a  rent  subsidy  program.  Under  this, 
new  hoiislng  will  be  available  to  those  about 
to  be  displaced  by  extensive  urban  renewal 
which  would  v?lpe  out  the  old  Dlckerson 
Street  area  that  Is  now  the  heart  of  Spanish 
Dover. 

Summing  up.  those  close  to  what's  going 
on  look  with  particular  pride  on  whole- 
community  Involvement,  In  which  volun- 
teers do  so  much,  and  those  who  are  In  a 
paid  status  render  service  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

CHRISTMAS   PARTY    A   HIT 

They  are  still  talking  about  the  children's 
Christmas  party  last  December.  The  prime 
movers  were  De  Jesus  and  Plgueroa.  The 
OEO  paid  for  food.  The  Methodist  Church 
of  Rockaway  and  Plcatlnny  Arsenal  employes 
gave  toys.  The  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Dover  provided  the  location,  and  Its  high 
school  Sunday  School  class  members  cooked 
and  served  the  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs. 

The  payoff:  Nearly  200  happy  children, 
mostly  from  Puerto  Rlcan  families,  showed 
up  and  had  the  time  of  their  young  lives— 
most  of  them  eating  both  hot  dogs  and  ham- 
burgers and  singing  their  heads  off  In  both 
English  and  Spanish. 


BRUCE  R.  SEAMAN,  HAWAII  FINAL- 
IST IN  VFW  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPEECH 
CONTEST 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
final  judging  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliaries,  will  be  held  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  next  week. 

This  year's  finalist  for  the  50th  State  is 
Bruce  R.  Seaman,  student  body  president 
of  Aiea  High  School,  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  Bruce 
warmest  congratulations  on  an  excellent 
speech. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend also  the  VFW  for  sponsoring  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  and  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  for  young  Americans 
to  express  their  feelings  on  "Freedom's 
Challenge,"  this  year's  theme.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  more  than  400,000 
high  school  students  throughout  the 
country  participated  in  this  year's  con- 
test. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Bruce's  award-winning 
presentation,  which  not  only  speaks  well 
for  the  youth  of  Hawaii,  but  also  for  the 
youth  of  the  entire  Nation : 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Bruce  R.  Seaman) 
Look  about  you.  Everywhere  you  will  see 
that  Americans  are  demanding  more  of  their 
government  and  of  their  Constitution.  Stu- 
dents are  demanding  freedom  of  speech  in 
many  forms;  minority  groups  are  demanding 
freedom  to  protest;  some  citizens  are  even 
demanding  the  freedom  to  destroy. 

But.  If  you  listen  more  carefully,  you  can 
hear   or  perhaps  leel,  another  demand.  It  Is 
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not  a  demand  by  Americana,  but  a  demand 
of  Americana.  Thla  la  the  challenge  of  free- 
dom, a  challenge  all  but  lost  In  the  din  of 
protest  and  of  selfish  demand.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  aU  Americana  and  especially  to  our 
youth,  but  It  Is  hard  to  define. 

Thomaa  Paine  attempted  a  definition  In 
The  Crisis:  "Thoee  who  expect  to  reap  the 
bleeslnga  of  freedom  must,  like  men.  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  It."  This  Is  part  of 
the  challenge.  To  support  freedom,  we  muat 
strengthen  our  democratic  society.  We  must 
assert  ourselves  as  individuals.  We  must  think 
Independently  and  act  rationally.  We  should 
learn  to  appreciate  our  heritage.  But  thla  la 
an  oversimplification.  There  are  other,  leas 
obvious,  aspects  to  this  challenge. 

John  Gardner,  former  Cabinet  Secretary 
and  now  head  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  said:  "Part  of  our  problem  Is  how  to 
stay  awake  on  a  full  stomach.  Can  we  as  a 
people,  despite  the  narcotic  of  easy  living 
and  the  endless  distractions  of  a  well-heeled 
society,  respond  with  vigor  and  courage  and 
dedication  to  the  demands  that  history  has 
placed  upon  us?"  Freedom  thus  challenges 
us  to  resist  the  complacency  that  leads  to 
stagnation.  The  desire  for  Improvement  and 
the  Imperative  need  to  acUvely  strive  for 
something  better  are  prerequisites  for  prog- 
ress, and  we  must  not  lose  them. 

Furthermore,  the  challenge  of  freedom  Is 
not  limited  to  our  own  country.  The  concept 
of  a  government  based  on  liberty  Is  one  that 
is  foreign  to  most  people  of  the  world.  Free- 
dom Lb  regarded  as  Impractical  and  undesir- 
able. Americans,  therefore,  are  challenged  to 
show  the  world  that  our  system  is  workable. 
We  are  called  upon,  perhaps  only  by  a  feeling 
of  moral  responsibility,  to  demonstrate  our 
faith  in  our  ideal  of  freedom  and  to  show  it 
as  a  workable  and  desirable  way  of  life. 

Meeting  these  challenges  of  freedom  re- 
quires not  demands  but  dedication.  Meeting 
the  challenges  does  not  require  the  reorga- 
nization of  our  government.  Our  republican 
democracy  has  proven  capable  of  withstand- 
ing external  and  Internal  challenges  for 
nearly  200  years.  The  challenge  of  freedom 
calls  upon  us  to  completely  realize  the  poten- 
tial of  our  present  system.  This  can  be  done 
only  at  a  personal  level.  We  must  first  realize 
that  the  challenges  exist.  Then  each  individ- 
ual should  realize  the  personal  responsibility 
be  has  In  meeting  them. 

Youth  has  the  greatest  responsibility  in 
this  respect.  At  the  time  of  our  lives  when  we 
possess  an  open-mindedness — an  ability  to 
learn  from  the  past  and  still  aspire  for  a 
better  future,  we  must  critically  examine  our 
free  society  and  determine  our  role  in  insur- 
ing its  continuation. 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge  of  freedom:  a 
personal  responsibility  to  support  liberty,  to 
strive  to  Improve  our  national  life,  and  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  a  democratic  system 
is  a  practical  and  a  beneficial  system  under 
which  to  live. 

John  Gardner  says  of  this  challenge:  "It 
is  hard  for  Americans  to  realize  that  the 
survival  of  the  idea  for  which  this  nation 
stands  Is  not  inevitable.  It  may  survive  If 
enough  Americans  care  enough." 

PYeedom  challenges  us  not  to  demand,  but 
to  care. 


THE  NEW  TECHNOLCX3Y 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  BOTJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
technology  should  become  an  invaluable 
tool  for  the  Congress  to  employ  and 
thereby  reassert  its  diminished  position 
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via-a-vls  the  executive  branch,  no  mat- 
ter which  political  party  controls  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Robert  Chartrand.  of  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service's  Science  Policy  Research 
Division,  has  written  an  extremely  lucid 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  new  tech- 
nology, including  a  historical  review  of 
scientific  management  and  planning- 
programlng-budgetlng  system — PPBS.  It 
is  most  useful  and  I  commend  it.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record  : 

INTHODOCTION 

The  scope  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  caused  the  decision- 
makers of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  search  for  more  effective  man- 
agement mechanisms.  The  leadership  of  the 
Nation,  in  having  to  cope  with  the  benefits 
and  problems  of  the  "technological  revolu- 
tion." continues  to  work  to  fulfill  two  basic 
goals;  the  maintenance  of  national  security 
against  external  and  internal  pressures,  and 
improvement  of  the  level  of  subsistence  for 
all  members  of  the  population. 

During  the  past  quarter-century  several 
significant  technological  achievements  have 
taken  place,  altering  our  way  of  life  and  the 
context  within  which  we  must  plan  for  the 
future.  Among  these  were  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy,  the  ability  to  penetrate 
space,  and  the  advent  of  automatic  data 
processing.  AH  facets  of  society  were  affected 
by  these  and  other  new  tools  and  techniques. 
Not  only  did  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments but  the  private  sector  as  well  have 
to  evaluate  their  ability  to  Incorporate  the 
new  technology  Into  their  routine. 

Illustrative  of  the  growing  concern  about 
technology  and  society  was  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  88-444  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress,  comprised  of  eminent  leaders  from 
the  public  and  prlv&te  sectors.  In  reflecting 
on  the  Interplay  oetween  technology  and  the 
needs  of  our  civilization,  the  Commission 
report  proffered  the  philosophy  that: 

"Technology  has  the  potential,  whose  be- 
ginnings we  already  see,  to  realize  a  persist- 
ent human  vision:  to  enlarge  the  capacities 
of  man  and  to  extend  his  control  over  the 
environment."  ' 

Because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  new 
tools  and  techniques  are  Invented  and  as- 
similated, man  often  has  a  more  tenuous 
control  of  his  environment.  In  past  eras, 
change  could  be  accommodated  more  lei- 
surely. Today,  our  Institutions,  mores,  and 
laws  are  feeling  the  effect  of  accelerated 
change.  Since  man  often  cannot  adjust 
quickly  enough  to  prevent  harmful  disrup- 
tion, balances  of  power  or  public  program 
responsibility  may  be  unsettled.  In  this  en- 
vironment and  with  the  complexities  mani- 
fest in  such  a  situation  has  emerged  the 
so-called  "systems  approach." 

What  is  the  systems  approach?  While 
there  are  many  definitions,  a  succinct  state- 
ment might  say  simply  that  It  Is  a  method 
for  considering  a  problem  area  as  a  totality, 
with  procedural  guidelines  established  that 
will  maximize  performance-cost  efficiency 
after  analyzing  various  alternatives.  Inher- 
ent In  the  utilization  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach is  the  availability  of  information  on 
priorities.  This  information,  whether  narra- 
tive in  form  or  of  statistical  content,  is  an 
absolute  prerequisite  for  the  decision-maker. 

The  Federal  Government  has  seized  the 
initiative  In  grasping  the  systems  approach 
and  applying  It  to  real  world  problems.  Les- 
sons learned  in  industry  as  long  ago  as  the 
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late  nineteenth  century  have  l>een  restudled 
and  adapted  for  agency  use.  The  man-ma- 
chine techniques  and  human  procedures  in- 
tegral to  systems  analysis  and  operations 
research  have  been  augmented  In  the  last 
two  decades  by  the  creation  of  new  'tools." 
evidenced  In  the  development  of  data  proc- 
essing equipment.  Legislative  branch  percep- 
tion and  utilization  of  the  new  technology 
will  be  discussed  within  the  context  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  development  of  a  working, 
multi-agency  PPB  System. 

sciENTinc   managemknt:    beginnings  in 

INDUSTRY 

In  the  beginning,  a  man  named  Frederick 
W.  Taylor  possessed  the  conceptual  capabil- 
ity to  theorize  and  then  put  into  practice 
many  of  his  ideas  about  improving  human 
performance  In  a  given  work  environment. 
Even  more  Importantly,  he  recognized  the 
wrenching  effort  which  any  such  change  had 
on  human  elements  of  the  system:  manager, 
foreman,  worker.  The  time  studies  under- 
taken by  Taylor  and  companion  efforts  by 
Frank  and  Lillian  GUbreth  In  motion  study 
analysis  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  industry  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole'  It 
should  be  noted  that  Taylor's  emphasis  on 
creating  an  organization  element  dedicated 
to  operational  analysis,  while  much  maligned 
In  those  early  years,  finally  was  compre- 
hended and  made  an  Integral  part  of  the 
corporate  structure. 

The  first  recorded  example  of  applying  the 
principles  of  scientific  management  to  gov- 
ernment  operations  at  the  local  level  was  In 
1940  when  Philip  Murray,  head  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  Mor- 
ris L.  Cooke,  former  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  in  Philadelphia,  pre- 
pared a  report  entitled  "Organized  Labor  and 
Production,"  In  which  the  responsibilities 
of  management  and  labor  in  striving  for 
optimum    productivity   were    identified.' 

While  the  management  of  production  ef- 
forts received  primary  emphasis,  the  focus 
was  broadened  to  include  sales,  engineer- 
ing, and  the  financial  activities  of  the  cor- 
poration. With  profit  as  a  motive  and  cor- 
porate performance  as  a  basis  for  evaluation, 
planners  and  budgeteers  designed,  tested, 
and  sometimes  abandoned  such  prediction 
and  review  mechanisms  as  trend  lines,  econ- 
ometric graphs,  statistical  charts  and  synop- 
tic narratives,  general  studies,  and  rudimen- 
tary intrasystem  analyses.  A  number  of  pow- 
erful companies  such  as  General  Motors.  Du- 
Pont,  and  Westlnghouse  applied  some  of  the 
new  techniques  in  the  operations  and  pro- 
gram budgeting  areas.  Executives  began  to 
view  the  full  range  of  line  and  staff  activities 
as  interrelated  elements  of  the  corporate 
whole. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  n  brought 
many  changes.  The  use  of  military  tech- 
nology (e.g..  radar)  caused  British  scientists 
to  reexamine  existing  ways  for  designing, 
testing,  and  implementing  new  systems.  In- 
terdisciplinary teams  were  assembled  and 
their  performances  thoroughly  assessed.  "Op- 
erational research"  gradually  was  accepted 
and  applied  to  an  increasing  number  of 
areas  by  Americans.  Canadians,  and  British 
alike.  A  vital  by-product  was  the  training 
of  significant  numbers  of  analytical  per- 
sonnel. 

Peacetime  reconstruction  and  reconversion 
brought  many  opportunities  for  applying 
skills  acquired  and  techniques  polished  to 
private  sector  projects.  New  problems  beck- 
oned, and  the  scientists  and  engineers  often 
were  encouraged  to  test  new  tools  and  tech- 
niques. The  mid-forties  also  witnessed  the 
creation  of  prototype  computers.  Increasing- 
ly, these  devices  afforded  the  pioneering  sys- 
tems analysts  and  operations  research  spe- 
cialists with  capaclotis  memories,  undreamed 
of  manipulaUve  flexlbiUty  and  speed,  and  a 
promise  of  even  more  miraculous  perform- 
ances to  come.  So  great  was  the  ability  of 
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these  equipments  to  store,  correlate,  and 
retrieve  selectively  both  narrative  and  sta- 
tistical data,  however,  that  clalins  concern- 
ing their  abiUty  to  "think"  were  forthcom- 
ing which  could  not  be  substantiated. 

Quantification  of  essential  Information 
may  be  useful,  and  much  has  been  said 
about  the  proper  structuring  and  titling  of 
such  data.  It  must  be  fully  understood  that 
computers  and  quantitative  methods  are  not. 
In  and  of  themselves,  decision-makers.  Per- 
haps more  accurately  they  have  been  termed 
"aids  In  Illuminating  the  issues."  < 

Par-sighted  individuals  in  the  Federal 
Oovernment  saw  a  need  for  a  new  type  of 
institution  In  the  period  of  spectacular  In- 
novation and  Implementation  following  the 
Second  World  War.  Defense  planning  re- 
quired long-term,  complex,  often  Innovative 
studies  of  high  consequence  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  In  this  setting  the  RAND 
Corporation  was  founded,  in  1946,  and  has 
produced  such  national  figures  in  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  as  Charles  J. 
Hitch,  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  and  Henry  S. 
Rowen.  Their  impact  on  the  national  scene 
Is  exemplified  by  the  establishment  of  PPBS 
In  the  executive  branch  and  continuing  em- 
phasis on  improving  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations functions  within  the  Congress. 

PLANNINO-PROCRAMmC-BUDGETING  IN  THE  FED- 
ERAL   OOVERNMENT 

The  systems  technology  which  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  academic  and  industrial 
arenas  became  an  acknowledged  part  of 
Federal  management  during  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DoD)  had  need  of  new 
and  Improved  means  of  solving  the  mul- 
titudinous problems  within  the  aegis  of  that 
establishment.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  was  acquainted  with  the  proven 
utility  of  systematic  quantitative  analysis 
In  industry,  and  immediately  took  steps  to 
apply  the  tools  and  techniques  to  depart- 
mental activity  areas.  Charles  J.  Hitch  was 
appointed  Comptroller,  and  was  vested  with 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for  convert- 
ing DoD  practices  and  procedures  to  a  more 
up-to-date  mode. 

While  purists  often  argued  about  the 
differences  between  "systems  analysis"  and 
"operations  research,"  Hitch  chose  not  to, 
and  set  forth  this  ctften  quoted  definition  of 
the  former  term : 

•Systems  analysis  at  the  national  level  .  .  . 
Involves  a  contlnuotis  cycle  of  defining  mili- 
tary objectives,  designing  alternative  systems 
to  achieve  those  objectives,  evaluating  theae 
alternatives  In  terms  of  their  effectiveness 
and  cost,  questioning  the  objectives  and  the 
other  assumptions  underlying  the  analysis, 
opening  new  alternatives,  and  establishing 
new  mllitarv  objectives."  •■ 

The  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng 
System"  (PPBS)  was  developed  featuring 
four  distinctive  characteristics: 

1.  It  focuses  on  Identifying  the  fundamen- 
tal objectives  of  the  Government  and  then 
relating  all  activities  to  these  (regardless  of 
organizational  placement) : 

2.  Future  year  implications  are  explicitly 
identified; 

3.  All  pertinent  costs  are  considered;  and 

4.  Systematic  analysis  of  alternatives  is 
performed.  This  Is  the  crux  of  PPBS.  It  in- 
volves (a)  identification  of  Government  ob- 
jectives, (b)  explicit,  systematic  identifica- 
tion of  alternative  ways  of  carrying  out  the 
objectives,  (c)  estimation  of  the  total  cost 
implications  of  each  alternative,  and  (d) 
estimation  of  the  expected  results  of  each 
alternative.* 

Although  there  were  Instances  of  human 
reluctance  and  procedural  barriers,  DOD  ele- 
ments increasingly  Incorporated  systems 
techniques  Into  many  facets  of  their  opera- 
tions. Finally,  it  was  determined  at  the  hlgh- 
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est  level  of  Government  that  PPBS  should  be 
placed  in  effect  In  selected  executive  agencies 
and  establishments.  Figure  1  presents  a  list- 
ing of  agencies  required,  and  those  encour- 
aged, to  establish  a  formal  Plannlng-Pro- 
grammlng-Budgetlng System.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  October  of  1965  by  a  directive 
from  President  Johnson  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  issued  Bulletin  No.  66-3.' 
FIGURE  1. — Originally  appeared  as  exhibit  1 
in  Bulletin  No.  66-3  to  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  establishments 

A.  Agencies  To  Be  Covered  by  the  Preview 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Defense — separate  submis- 
sion for: 

Military  functions  (Including  Civil  De- 
ftnse) . 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Civil  functions. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  Interior. 

Department  of  Justice. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Post  Office  Department. 

Department  of  State  (excluding  Agency  for 
International  Development) . 

Treasury  Department. 

Agency  for  International  Development. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

General  Services  Administration. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Peace  Corps. 

United  States  Information  Agency. 

Veterans  Administration. 

B.  Other  Agencies  for  Which  a  Formal  Plan- 
ning-Programlng-Budgetlng  System  is  En- 
couraged 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Selective  Service  System. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency. 

Early  In  1966,  a  Supplement  to  Bulletin 
No.  66-3  »  was  promulgated  which  delineated 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  implement- 
ing PPBS.  Two  forms  were  Identified  as  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  PPBS:  the  Program 
and  Financial  Plan,  and  the  Program  Memo- 
randum. The  Program  and  Financial  Plan 
provides  a  listing  of  program  outputs — these 
could  be  "services"  or  "equipment" — and 
program  inputs,  which  are  denoted  as  items 
of  cost  or  related  financial  data.  The  Pro- 
gram Memorandum  contains  detailed  nar- 
rative and  statistical  data  on  each  program 
Identified  in  the  Program  and  Financial 
Plan,  and  Is  Issued  on  an  annual  basis.  Bul- 
letin No.  68-2  •  was  Issued  July  18.  1967,  re- 
placing Bulletin  No.  66-3  and  its  supple- 
ment, and  provided  additional  direction  to 
departmental  heads  in  Implementing  PPBS. 

Strenous  efforts  have  been  made  to  orient 
and  educate  managers,  staff,  and  line  person- 
nel in  the  Executive  Branch  elements  re- 
garding the  role  and  characteristics  of 
PPBS.  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission sponsors  a  continuing  series  of  semi- 
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nars  for  selected  personnel,  and  individual 
agencies  undertake  special  in-house  training. 
Featured  in  the  courses  are  a  presentation  of 
the  origins  of  program  budgeting — in  the 
War  Production  Board  in  1942.'"  and  as  noted 
in  industry — and  the  day-to-day  problems 
faced  by  PPBS  personnel  who  are  dedicated 
to  making  the  new  system  work. 

A  useful  adjunct  to  the  utilization  of 
management  science  techniques  within  the 
Federal  framework  has  been  the  extensive 
acquisition  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  by  various  Executive  Branch  com- 
ponents. The  June  30,  1967  computer  in- 
ventory indicates  3.000  units;  "  ten  years 
earlier  the  total  was  160.'=  Procurement  and 
operating  expenses  for  the  Federal  ADP 
equipment  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  ap- 
proximated   12   billion   dollars." 

CONGRESSIONAL    VIEWS    OF    PPBS 

Although  the  promotion  of  the  Plannlng- 
Programmlng-Budgetlng  System  has  received 
a  full  measure  of  recognition  within  the 
executive  branch.  Interest  in  the  systems  ap- 
proach has  been  modest  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

Perhaps  the  first  formal  acknowledgement 
of  the  importance  of  PPBS  by  a  Congressional 
entity  took  place  during  the  hearings  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization  of 
Scientific  Manpower  (Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son of  Wisconsin,  chairman)  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in 
Ma^  1966.  In  connection  with  S.  430.  the 
Scientific  Manpower  Utilization  Act,  Senator 
Nelson  sought  to  draw  upon  the  experience 
of  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  DOD  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Systems  Analysis,  and  Henry  S. 
Rowen,  Assistant  Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  In  referring  to  the  significance  of 
PPBS,  Senator  Nelson  noted  that  lessons 
could  be  learned  from  the  fimctioning  of  the 
new  system,  and  that — 

"The  problems  faced  by  this  Nation  at  the 
State,  regional,  and  national  level  in  the 
field  of  education,  welfare,  conservation, 
transportation,  pollution,  urban  planning, 
and  land  use  control  ...  are  certainly  no  less 
urgent  or  complex  than  the  problems  faced 
by  the  Defense  Department."  " 

The  testimony  of  Messrs.  Enthoven  and 
Rowen  reinforced  the  belief  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  that  selected  techniques  and 
systems  design  concepts  developed  within  the 
PPBS  context  could  be  useful  in  other  prob- 
lem areas. 

Congressional  concern  regarding  the  crite- 
ria and  procedures  used  in  expending  re- 
search and  development  funds,  and  more 
than  incidentally  the  growing  impact  of 
PPBS,  was  refiected  in  the  1967  report  en- 
titled "Federal  Research  and  Development 
Programs:  the  Decisionmaking  Process,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Research  and  Technical  Pro- 
grams Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  The  report 
noted  that  the  defense,  space,  and  atomic 
energy  developmental  activities  have  drawn 
heavily  on  systems  analysis  and  systems  en- 
gineering. While  mathematical  techniques 
and  computers  have  been  used  In  many  in- 
stances, there  are  decided  limitations  to  these 
aids  Charles  Hitch  and  others  stressed  that: 
There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  pro- 
gramming system  (of  defense]  or  in  systems 
analysis  that  calls  for  down-grading  military 
Judgment  or  for  relying  on  computers  for 
anything  other  than  computation.""' 

Also  active  in  conducting  exploratory  hear- 
ings In  the  PPBS  area  was  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  and  International  Oper- 
ations of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  In  opening  the  hearings  in 
August  of  1967,  chairman  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington  stated  that  ".  .  .  our 
Senate  subcommittee  has  had  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  role  of  budgetary  process  in 
helping  plan  and  control  national  security 
policy."  '•  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
subcommittee  could  assist  in  a  "frank  stock- 
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taking  of  the  b«neflta  and  coeta  of  the 
plannlng-programmlng-budgetary  system."  " 
Lengthy  testimony  was  presented  by  Cbairles 
L.  Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  Dr.  Enttaoven,  and  proved  useful 
In  providing  explicit  responses  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  on  matters  of 
PPBS  policy,  control,  evaluation  criteria,  and 
Individual  agency  experience. 

Five  committee  prints  were  prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and  In- 
ternational Operations  dealing  with  vsu-lous 
aspects  of  "Plannlng-Programmlng-Budget- 
Ing:  These  were  published  during  1967  and 
1968,  and  were  entitled:  "Official  Documents," 
"Initial  Memorandiun,"  "Selected  Comment," 
"PPBS  and  Foreign  Affairs,"  and  "Budget  Bu- 
reau Guidelines  of  1968." 

In  September  of  1967,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  convened  a  series  of  hear- 
ings entitled  "The  Plannlng-Programmlng- 
Budgetlng  System:  Progress  and  Potentials." 
The  chairman.  Senator  William  E.  Proxmlre 
of  Wisconsin,  described  the  concern  of  his 
group  In  Improving  management  In  govern- 
ment. Noting  that  Federal  components  are 
responsible  foi*  handling  approximately  175 
btllloa  dollars  annually,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"Certtdnly  at  a  time  when  approximately 
30  percent  of  our  national  Income  flows 
through  the  public  sector.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  our  policymakers  be  armed 
with  the  best  possible  tools  for  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  our  public  programs  and 
expenditures  "  '" 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  intrlnfic  worth 
of  PPBS  is  open  to  controversy,  with  pro- 
ponents of  the  system  claiming  'that  for 
the  first  time  It  provides  decision-makers 
with  a  rational  basis  for  choosing  between 
alternative  policies"  while  critics  "view 
PPBS  advocates  as  a  new  breed  of  techno- 
crat who  think  the  computer  can  take  the 
politics  out  of  decision-making."  •»  The 
hearings  featured  testimony  by  representa- 
tives of  such  civilian  agencies  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
State  and  local  applications  of  PPBS — e.g., 
Wisconsin,  New  York  City,  and  Vermont — 
were  discussed,  and  future  applications  of 
the  PPB  approach  were  noted  by  government 
and  university  witnesses. 

There  are  increasing  signs  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  Impact  of  the  systems 
technology  on  fiscal  planning  and  other  crit- 
ical activities  within  the  private  sector,  as 
well  as  its  effect  on  sub-Federal  govern- 
mental group*.  A  number  of  respected  lead- 
ers in  the  public  sector  are  writing  and 
speaking  about  the  responsibility  of  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  universities  for  lur- 
ther  introducing  and  experimenting  with 
new  methods  and  devices  in  such  puDlic 
problem  areas  as  transportation  planning, 
pollution  control,  and  urban  renewal.  Also, 
a  realization  is  developing  on  the  part  of 
the  Nation's  leadership  that  the  computer 
and  its  anclllarj-  device*,  the  mathematical 
models,  the  charts  and  other  manifestations 
of  the  systematic  approach,  can  serve  a  pur- 
pose, but  the  ultimate  responsibility  resides 
with  the  human  who  must  make  the  Judg- 
menw.  Dr.  Donald  N.  Michael  underscored 
this  position  when  he  said : 

"In  sill,  top  leadership  In  many  organiza- 
tions will  find  that  while  the  computer  re- 
lieves them  of  minor  burdens.  It  will  enor- 
mously increase  the  demands  on  them  to 
wrestle  with  the  moral  and  ethical  conse- 
quences of  the  policies  they  choose  and  Im- 
plement." " 

Congressmen  and  executive  branch  deci- 
sion-makers alike  have  become  cognizant 
that  the  unprecented  pressures  of  our  age 
demand  imaginative  and  forceful  corrective 
action.  The  ultimate  effect  of  PPBS  on  Con- 
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greaelonal  authorization  and  appropriation 
functions  wQl  not  be  known  fully  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  a  state  of  readiness  Is  re- 
quired for  all  concerned. 
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From  Its  origins  In  the  last  century  In 
private  Industry,  the  systems  approach  has 
evolved  in  many  environments  and  now  ap- 
pears In  many  forms.  Private  industry  grad- 
ually learned,  through  time  and  motion 
studies,  to  revamp  production  procedures, 
and  subequently  applied  the  new  thinking 
to  management  planning,  engineering,  and 
marketing  operations.  In  the  period  prior  to 
World  War  II.  military  planners  Identified 
the  need  for  different,  better  developmental 
techniques.  From  that  point  In  time  for- 
ward, systems  technology  has  been  employed 
heavily  In  defense  and  space  activities. 

Within  the  United  States  Government,  the 
careful  delineation  of  decision  options  and 
the  use  of  structured  logic  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  occasion  during  the  past  several 
decades.  It  was  not  until  the  early  1960's, 
however,  that  a  fuU-fiedged  effort  was  made 
within  the  Federal  establishment  to  utilize 
the  systems  approach.  The  success  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  early  1960's 
In  developing  a  Plannlng-Programming- 
Budgetlng  System  resulted  in  a  196S  Presi- 
dential directive  causing  numerotis  other  ex- 
ecutive branch  elements  to  adopt  formal 
PPBS  guidelines  and  procedures. 

Acceptance  of  the  Federal  Plannlng-Pro- 
grammlng-Budgetlng  System  has  continued 
to  increase  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
accrual  of  experience  by  the  participants. 
With  the  training  of  significant  numbers  of 
agency  personnel  at  all  grade  levels,  under- 
standing of  the  objectives  and  procedures  of 
PPBS  has  been  enhanced,  and  the  role  of 
the  new  system  as  a  contributor  to  efficiency 
Is  accepted.  Finally,  there  Is  an  Increased 
awareness  that  the  new  series  of  national 
tasks  and  problems  require  precision  plan- 
ning and  budgeting,  and  that  these  can  be 
achieved  through  the  PPBS  operation. 

It  Is  now  recognized  by  agency  program 
specialists  and  Congressional  staff  personnel 
responsible  for  handling  authorization  and 
appropriations  information  that  the  new 
tools  and  techniques  can  be  useful.  The 
multlfaceted  systems  approach  offers  many 
opportunities  for  conceptualizing  alternative 
solutions  to  a  given  problem.  Some  of  the 
techniques  and  man-machines  procedures 
are  quite  simple,  others  more  sophisticated. 

The  selection  of  Innovative  mechanisms 
cannot  be  performed  without  a  careful  scru- 
tiny of  all  the  requirements  of  all  categories 
of  system  users.  The  key  decisions  to  be  made 
by  Congressmen  and  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments are  based  upon  requisite  infor- 
mation that  has  been  collected,  filtered, 
structured,  collated,  and  processed  according 
to  pre-dellneated  guidelines.  This  Informa- 
tion then  Is  considered  In  the  light  of  na- 
tional goals  and  other  non- technical  consid- 
erations by  the  declslon-iuaker.  It  Is  within 
this  operational  framework  that  the  Plan- 
nlng-Programming-Budgetlng  System  has 
proven  in  many  Instances  to  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  leadership  of  the  Nation. 
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DEPLOYMENT  OF  SENTINEL  ABM 
BUYS  VALUABLE  TIME  FOR 
PEACEFUL  NEGOTIATION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing controversy  regarding  deployment  of 
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a  Sentinel  ABM  system  deserves  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Our  first  responsibility  as  National 
liegislators  is  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  national  defense,  including,  of  course, 
defense  against  enemy  nuclear  attack. 

While  extensive  research  and  develop- 
ment have  been  carried  on,  the  decision 
to  deploy  a  Sentinel  ABM  system  recog- 
nizes the  real  threat  of  a  surprise  Chinese 
nuclear  attack,  of  which  the  Red  Chinese 
would  be  capable  in  the  mid-1970's. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  Department 
of  Defense  recommended  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  a  decision  in 
which  the  Congress  has  concurred.  Ques- 
tions regarding  the  location  of  the  15 
projected  bases  have  revived  the  issue  of 
the  efficacy  and  wisdom  of  such  a  nuclear 
defense  system. 

An  objective  discussion  of  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  February  9,  1969,  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times.  This  author- 
itative article  is  outlined  by  Prof.  Law- 
rence H.  O'Neill,  a  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  Columbia  University. 

Professor  O'Neill's  article  emphasizes 
that  a  Sentinel  ABM  system  can  be  effec- 
tive for  a  generation  or  more  against 
Chinese  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
launched  from  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Professor  O'NeiU's  objective  discussion 
of  this  subject  of  great  current  interest  is 
as  follows: 

The  Weapons  Race — BmriNC  Time 
(By  Lawrence  H.  O'Neill) 

I  am  an  engineer  by  education  and  back- 
ground and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience with  the  military  technology  of  the 
United  States.  But  before  I  was  an  engineer, 
I  was  a  human  being,  as  Indeed  I  still  am 
and  it  Is  Impossible  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  arms  throughout  the 
world  exemplified  so  ominously  by  the  Chi- 
nese acquisition  of  such  arms  without  feeling 
the  deepest  concern. 

We  engineers  and  the  military  people  who 
direct  us  and  the  scientists  who  furnish  us 
basic  knowledge  can  offer  mankind,  at  best, 
a  sequence  of  palUatives  that  reduce  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  to  some  unknowable 
extent  but  we  cannot  put  an  Impenetrable 
shield  over  the  heads  of  man. 

During  the  years  of  Soviet  and  American 
standoff,  the  Soviet  government  and  our  own 
have  each  acquired  a  nuclear  arsenal  and 
systems  of  weapon*  delivery  which  assure 
that  If  either  suffered  a  nuclear  attack,  the 
victim  could  Impose  unacceptable  damage  in 
a  retaliatory  strike  upon  the  original  ag- 
gressor. We  believe  that  this  situation  of  mu- 
tual deterrence  has  been  an  Important  factor 
In  preventing  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
war  during  all  of  the  turbulent  years  since 
1945. 

We  have  made  It.  In  the  understatement  of 
several  mlllenla,  "Irrational"  for  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  attack  the  other 
with  nuclear  weapons.  The  possession  of 
those  arsenals  of  retaliatory  weapons  has 
also  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  two  great 
powers  to  move  with  great  caution  and  re- 
straint In  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
other. 

With  passing  of  the  years,  a  kind  of  almost 
comfortable  acceptance  of  our  relationship 
with  another,  generally  hostile,  nuclear 
armed  power  has  occurred.  The  passage  of 
time  has  created  some  confidence  that  our 
situation  Is  stable,  that  Inhuman  as  it  Is 
to  deter  each  other  with  threatened  mutual 
destruction,  neither  power  Is  likely  to  do  the 
things  that  will  bring  such  destruction  about. 

The  Imminence  of  China's  possessing  a 
small  but  significant  force  of  nuclear  armed 
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missiles,  and  conceivably  aircraft,  changes 
the  situation  quite  substantially  and  changes 
it  for  the  worse.  We  and  the  Soviets  have 
each  learned  to  live  prudently  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other's  power  of  destruction.  As 
the  number  of  participants  In  such  a  process 
increases,  the  chances  for  blunders  or  dan- 
gerous adventures  increase.  Moreover,  the 
logic  of  the  deterrence  process  becomes  much 
more  complicated  as  the  number  of  partici- 
pants increases. 

Solving  the  Increasingly  complex  problems 
arising  from  the  existence  of  three  great  nu- 
clear forces  is  a  great  need  of  our  time.  Tech- 
nology Is  only  peripherally  Involved  In  the 
problem.  Essentially,  the  problem  is  a  political 
one.  Its  ideal  solution  Is  obvious  but  seem- 
ingly tragically  unreachable  very  soon.  That 
solution,  of  course,  is  to  replace  the  processes 
of  threats  and  armed  confrontations  by  a 
reasonably  Just  and  viable  system  of  law  ac- 
cepted and  obeyed  by  all  nations. 

In  the  meantime,  military  technology  and 
the  Industry  that  applies  it  can  help  to  buy 
time  to  be  used  In  solving  the  deterrence 
problem.  In  using  military  technology  In  this 
way,  however,  it  is  important  to  avoid  steps 
that  might  trigger  an  uncontrolled  arms  race 
ending  In  catastrophe. 

As  I  see  It,  the  United  States  Is,  and  for 
the  foreseeable  future  will  remain,  invulner- 
able to  a  Chinese  ICBM  attack.  I  believe  that 
the  Sentinel  system  which  Is  soon  to  be  de- 
ployed (Sec.  of  Defense  Laird  said  Thursday 
the  project  Is  being  reviewed),  •  •  •  a  mis- 
sile attack  upon  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  some  years,  perhaps  three  to  five 
after  the  Chinese  first  deploy  a  missile 
force — assuming,  as  Is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  they  deploy  a  force  of  Intercontinental 
range — the  Sentinel  will  be  able  to  Intercept 
and  destroy  every,  I  said  every,  Chinese  weap- 
on launched  against  the  United  States.  I  ex- 
pect that  In  a  subsequent  period  of  about  five 
years  technically  feasible  and  practically 
achievable  advances  In  the  technology  ap- 
plied In  Sentinel  will  sustain  Its  ability  to 
destroy  all  Chinese  weapons  that  might  be 
launched  against  us,  even  though  the  Chi- 
nese employ  penetration  aids  In  their  force. 
In  the  long  run,  of  course,  as  Chinese, 
weapons  technology  progresses  and  their  In- 
dustrial base  expands,  the  weapons-domi- 
nated part  of  the  strategic  relationship  to 
China  win  become  similar  to  that  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  we  are  fortunate  by  that 
time,  perhaps  20  years  In  the  future,  the 
governments  of  the  world  will  have  devised 
reliable  ways  of  controlling  nuclear  force 
which  may  be  quite  common. 

Thus,  in  my  Judgment,  Sentinel  will  pro- 
vide reliable  protection  of  the  United  States 
from  Chinese  missile  attack  for  a  decade  or 
somewhat  longer.  But  It  obviously  will  not 
be  able  to  do  more  than  that.  The  problem 
that  the  United  States  will  encounter — that 
China  can  threaten  our  allies  or  friends  with 
nuclear  attack — will  not  be  solved  by 
Sentinel. 

Moreover.  Sentinel  tends  to  complicate  our 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces.  Sentinel  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  missile  at- 
tack using  limited  numbers  and  rather  simple 
technology.  It  is  not  very  effective  and  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  very  effective  against  a 
massive  attack  employing  advanced  pene- 
tration aids  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  could 
make. 

Nevertheless,  It  will  be  a  missile  defense 
system  In  being.  It  will.  I  think.  Inevitably 
tend  to  force  Soviet  planners  to  Increase  the 
size  or  penetration  capability  or  both  of  their 
forces.  Moreover,  they  will  be  aware  of  the 
possibility  that  Sentinel  could  be  Improved  to 
reduce  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  strategic  of- 
fensive force  to  attack  the  United  States. 

One  lesson  stands  out  clearly  from  our 
experience  with  the  technology  of  modem 
strategic    offensive    and    defensive    nuclear 
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weapons.  These  weapons  are  far  too 
dangerous  to  exist  in  the  same  world  In  which 
men  live.  Ridding  ourselves  of  them  is  an  ob- 
jective rivalled  in  importance  perhaps  only  by 
the  need  to  bring  the  population  and  re- 
sources of  the  world  Into  better  balance. 

The  great  enemy  of  progress  toward 
elimination  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  arms  In 
China,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  In  the  United 
States  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  Is 
simplism. 

We  must  not  think,  as  some  do,  that  evil 
men  or  moral  dullards  took  us  to  where  we 
are  because  they  were  contemptuous  of 
human  values.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
armed  to  protect  In  our  society  the  finest 
political  achievements  of  mankind,  the  Insti- 
tutions that  most  strictly  proclaim  our  recog- 
nition and  respect  for  man's  special  dignity. 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  our  race  that  we  have 
found  nothing  else  adequately  capable  to  pro- 
tect our  Institutions.  To  believe  that  our  trag- 
edy Is  the  result  of  conscious  evil  or  moral 
torpor  Is  to  accept  what  Is  obviously  not  true 
that  our  fears  are  paranoia  and  the  finest  in- 
stitutions conceived  by  man  are  not.  In  fact, 
endangered. 

Neither  must  we  think  that  in  weapons  we 
can  find  ultimate  security  and  Justice. 
Weapons  can  serve  but  one  rational  purpose 
to  provide  to  men  of  good  will  the  time  they 
need  to  rid  the  world  of  weapons. 


A  LEGISLATOR  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  appreciation  and  with  pride  the 
very  fine  comments  of  Bruce  Cossaboom 
which  appeared  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  of  February  15  about  our  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett. This  fine  statement  contains  the 
thoughts  of  a  great  many  people  who  are 
privileged  to  know  Congressman  Ben- 
nett and  to  share  in  the  regard  expressed 
for  the  high  caliber  of  his  work  and  char- 
acter. I  submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

A  Legislatoe  for  All  Seasons 

If  Congress  were  composed  of  535  Charles 
E.  Bennetts,  Capitol  Hill  would  be  a  constitu- 
ent's dream  but  a  muckraker's  nightmare — 
a  monotonous  scandal-free  hotbed  of  in- 
tegrity. Industry,  ability,  and  dedication  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  public. 

One-time  Eagle  Scout,  Sunday  School 
teacher,  successful  lawyer,  amateur  historian, 
WWII  hero,  and  first  Chairman  of  the  first 
ethics  committee  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congressman  Bennett  is  one  of  the 
most  admired  and  respected  legislators  on  the 
Hill.  He  personifies  "The  Case  For  Congress," 
If  anyone  does. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  the  58- 
year  old  Representative  from  Florida's  Third 
District  since  1949  (and  sixth-ranked  Demo- 
crat on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee) was  selected  by  Committee  Chairman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  (D-SC)  to  take  on  one  of  the 
most  significant  Jobs  to  be  given  any  Con- 
gressman In  many  a  day — Chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Sea  Power.  Under 
the  broad  charter  of  responsibility  given  the 
Bennett  panel  by  Chairman  Rivers,  moreover, 
the  group  may  yet  come  up  with  the  solution 
to  the  "US.  Maritime  Mess" — the  term  now 
is  almost  a  cliche. 

Representative  Bennett  accepted  the  task 
with    characteristic    modesty,    commenting 
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that  tta  abeer  magnitude  and  complexity 
made  him  feel  "humble  and  Inadequate." 

The  most  Induatrloiis  researcher,  however, 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  someone  with 
less  cause  for  feeling  "humble  and  Inade- 
quate." A  far  better  description  of  Bennett 
appeared  last  fall  on  one  of  his  reelection 
campaign  fliers;  "A  man  of  action  who  gets 
things  done." 

As  with  everything  else  In  his  life.  Bennett 
takes  his  Job  as  a  Congressman  with  deadly 
earnestness.  Possessor  of  a  prodigious  ability 
to  work,  he  now  holds  the  all -time  voting 
record  for  a  member  of  Congress,  not  having 
missed  a  roU-call  vote  in  the  House  for  nearly 
18  years  (the  string  started  4  June  1951). 

He  achieved  this  feat,  moreover.  desplt« 
the  fact  that  he  must  walk  with  a  cane  as  a 
result  of  polio  contracted  as  an  Army  captain 
leading  PbUlpplne  guerrillas  during  the  War. 
(In  the  spring  of  1068.  to  make  matters  worse. 
Bennett  suffered  a  broken  leg,  but  continued 
on  crutches  to  make  all  roll-calls — much  to 
the  chagrin,  perhaps,  of  more  able-legged  but 
absentee  colleagues.) 

Bennett's  attendance  record,  moreover,  la 
matched  by  performance.  He  has  compiled  an 
Impressive  list  of  legislative  achievements  In 
both  the  military  and  nonmllltary  fields: 

In  the  last  Congress  he  was  instrumental 
In  gifting  passed  bills  requiring  a  long- 
needed  codification  of  the  UCMJ.  and  creat- 
ing a  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps  for  the 
Navy. 

In  earlier  sessions,  he  fathered  the  hostile 
tire  pay  statute,  and  saw  the  Pentagon  adopt 
two  others  of  his  many  legislative  proposals — 
educational  and  physical  training  for  draft 
rejects  (Project  100.000).  and  riot  control 
training  for  the  National  Guard. 


BUCHER  OVERCAME  MANY  OBSTA- 
CLES TO  GAIN  NAVAL  COMMAND 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    MDRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  out  many  times  regarding 
the  handling  of  the  Pueblo  matter. 

I  have  received  hundred  of  letters  from 
Nebraskans  and  others  who  feel  as  I  do 
that  the  present  proceedings  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  attempt  to  let  the 
Pueblo's  captain  take  the  rap  for  higher 
ofHcials  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  with 
an  ill-equipped  vessel  and  without  proper 
contingency  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Nebraska  claim 
that  man,  Comdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher,  as 
our  own — one  who  overcame  many  obsta- 
cles to  gain  command  in  the  U.S.  Navy 

The  following  article,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Arnold  Oarson  and  appeared  in 
the  January  29  issue  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  gives  an  idea  of  just  what 
this  man,  known  as  Pete  to  his  friends  is 
made  of.  I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 
In  4  Short  Yeaks  .\t  Boys  Town  Pbtk  Bochxb 
Established  a  Hometown 

Officials  at  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage  In  Cul- 
desac.  Idaho,  spent  seven  months  trying  To 
get  young  Lloyd  Mark  Bucher  admitted  to 
Boys  Town,  where  they  said  he  would  be 
happiest. 

Commander  Bucher,  skipper  of  the  United 
States  Intelligence  ship  Pueblo,  now  is  the 
central  figure  In  a  Naval  court  of  Inquiry 
Investigating  the  vessel's  capture  by  North 
Korea  last  January.  Bucher's  statements  at 
the  Inquiry  have  aroused  Interest  and  sym- 
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pathy  throughout  the  country.  This  la  the 
story  of  his  years  In  Omaha. 

Records  show  that  Bucher  arrived  at  Boys 
Town  September  25,  1941,  at  the  age  of  14. 

Pour  years  later,  when  he  left  Boys  Town 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy.  Bucher  had  left  In- 
delible impressions  on  classmates  and  in- 
structors. And  Boys  Town  had  provided 
Bucher  with  friends  he  would  always  stay 
close  to. 

"It  was  bis  only  real  home."  said  Msgr. 
Nicholas  H.  Wegner,  Boys  Town  director. 

Classmate  Harlan  Vogt,  who  now  lives  at 
11935  Skylark  Drive,  remembers  Bucher  as 
a  gregarious  youth  who  displayed  leadership 
abilities  almost  from  the  day  he  arrtved. 

STOOD    OtJT 

Vogt  said  Bucher  served  as  a  class  vice- 
president,  as  a  "commissioner"  In  charge  of 
a  residence  hall,  and  as  a  battalion  comman- 
der in  Boys  Town's  short-lived  ROTC  pro- 
gram. 

'His  congeniality  made  him  stand  out.  He 
was  well-liked  and  others  followed  him  eas- 
ily," Vogt  said. 

Maurice  (Skip)  Palrang,  who  began  coach- 
ing football  at  Boys  Town  In  1943,  the  first 
year  Bucher  was  eligible  for  the  varsity  team, 
described  Bucher  as  a  "great  team  leader." 

"He  was  enthusiastic  and  peppery  and  one 
helluva  football  player."  Palrang  said.  "He 
waa  the  finest  downfleld  blookar  I've  had  In 
26  years  at  Boys  Town.  The  only  man  who 
came  close  to  him  in  downfield  blocking  was 
Olen  Hepburn,"  the  Omaha  Mustang  who 
died  last  fall. 

Bucher  has  credited  Palrang  as  having  the 
greatest  single  influence  on  him  at  Boys 
Town.  "He,  more  than  any  other  single  Indi- 
vidual, has  contributed  to  my  outlook  on  life, 
my  compassion  for  other  human  beings,  my 
desire  to  win,  my  desire  to  make  America 
come  out  on  top,"  Bucher  said  recently. 

Palrang  recalls  one  game  when  left  tacUe 
Bucher.  who  stood  5  feet,  10  inches  and 
weighed  about  160  pounds,  threw  downfleld 
blocks  that  enabled  Boys  Town  to  get  four 
touchdowns  on  long  runs. 

The  coach  also  recalls  that  Bucher  was 
one  of  the  few  members  of  the  1943  team 
who  understood  the  Chicago  Bears  T-for- 
matlon  which  Palrang  tried  to  Install  at 
Boys  Town. 

CHOKKD   vr 

Monslgnor  Wegner  said  that  years  later 
Bucher  would  become  quite  emotional  when 
recalling  bis  Boys  Town  days. 

One  such  occasion  was  the  Boys  Town 
athletic  banquet  In  1958.  Bucher,  then  in  the 
submarine  service,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Henry  Straka.  Boys  Town  public  relations 
director,  recalled  the  event:  "For  quite  a 
long  moment,  he  Just  stood  there  without 
saying  anything.  He  seemed  choked  up  at 
the  Idea  of  being  called  back  here  to  speak." 

Monslgnor  Wegner  recalled  a  similar  ex- 
perience In  May,  1967,  when  the  Pueblo  was 
commissioned  at  Bremerton,  Wash.:  "He 
broke  down  when  he  began  talking  about 
Boys  Town.  He  tried  to  express  his  gratitude 
publicly.  It  got  the  best  of  him." 

Boys  Town  flle  No.  03448,  marked  "Bucher. 
Lloyd  (Pete)."  reveals  that  Bucher  got  aver- 
age grades  In  high  school.  He  barely  passed 
beginning  Latin,  but  excelled  in  mechanical 
drawing. 

Bucher  has  said  he  adopted  the  nickname 
"Pete"  because  he  was  Impressed  with  Pete 
Plhos,  an  all-Amerlcan  football  player  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  In  1943  and  later  an 
all-pro  end  with  the  Philadelphia  Eagles. 
Bucher's  friends  have  known  him  only  as 
Pete. 

Bucher  left  Boys  Town  to  Join  the  Navy 
on  October  2.  1945.  during  his  senior  year 
In  high  school.  He  earned  his  high  school 
diploma  In  1947.  through  correspondence. 

He  was  discharged  as  a  quartermaster  sec- 
ond class  Id  1948  and  returned  to  his  native 
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Idaho,  where  he  took  a  job  as  a  bartender 
and  coached  midget  baseball  and  football  in 
his  spare  time. 

coNSTatJcnoN  job 

By  the  spring  of  1949.  he  was  back  in 
Omaha,  working  on  construction  jobs  and 
planning  to  enter  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  the  fall. 

On  a  194B  visit  to  Boys  Town,  Bucher 
renewed  acquaintance  with  Charles  T. 
Mitchell,  a  former  Boys  Town  classmate  who 
has  worked  in  the  publications  shop  at  Boys 
Town  since  graduating. 

"We  used  to  get  together  about  every  week 
end  until  he  started  school.  We'd  go  to  base- 
ball games — the  old  Omaha  Cardinals — or  to 
high  school  footlMll  games, "  Mitchell  said. 

"I  used  to  watch  him  work  sometimes.  He 
looked  like  an  octopus  when  it  was  busy  " 
Mitchell  recalled. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1949,  Rose  Delores 
Rohllng  and  her  oldest  sister,  Angela,  came 
to  Omaha  from  their  home  In  Jefferson  City 
Mo. 

The  Rohllng  sisters  found  lodging  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Martin  who  had  advertised 
a  room  for  rent.  The  sisters  got  Jobs  as  long- 
distance telephone  operators  with  Northwest- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Maler,  now  of  2409  North 
Fiftieth  Street,  also  worked  at  Northwestern 
Bell.  She  helped  arrange  a  blind  date  for  Rose 
and  Pete,  who  was  a  friend  of  some  boys  she 
knew. 

LOVED  SCIENCa 

Pete  and  Rose  bepan  dating  regularly.  They 
were  married  in  a  Catholic  church  In  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo  .  In  June.  1950.  and  moved  into 
an  apartment  in  Omaha  at  3844  Hamilton 
Street.  Pete  continued  to  commute  to  his 
classes  at  N.U..  while  Rose  kept  her  Job  at 
Northwestern  Bell. 

Charles  Mitchell  got  married  the  next  year 
and  the  Mitchells  and  the  Buchers  got  to- 
gether often  on  week  ends.  They  played 
hearts,  bridge,  crlbbage.  but  mostly  Just 
talked.  Mitchell  said. 

"Pete  loved  to  talk  about  science.  If  any 
one  would  listen.  One  night  he  got  to  talking 
about  how  Industrious  ants  are  and  he  went 
on  'til  3  o'clock  In  the  morning,"  Mitchell 
said. 

In  1952.  shortly  before  their  first  son  was 
born,  the  Buchers  moved  to  Lincoln. 

Bucher  was  graduated  from  N.U.  In  June, 
1953.  and  was  commissioned  as  an  ensign  In 
the  Navy  through  the  ROTC  program.  Naval 
ROTC  and  the  G.I.  bill  had  helped  pay  the 
costs  of  Bucher's  college  education. 

Bucher's  first  assignment  was  to  technical 
school  m  Glenvlew.  111.  He  was  then  assigned 
to  the  USS  McKlnley. 

In  1956,  he  attended  submarine  school  and 
later  served  on  three  submarines :  the  Besugo, 
Caiman  and  RonquU. 

Bucher  spent  about  half  his  time  at  sea 
during  the  late  1950*8  and  the  I960's.  His 
family  made  its  home  In  California  during 
these  years.  The  Buchers  now  have  two  sons. 
Mark  Stephen.  16,  and  Michael  Francis.  14 

In  January,  1967.  Bucher  was  sent  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  oversee  the  conversion  of 
the  Pueblo  from  an  Army  freighter  to  a 
sophisticated  electronic  surveillance  ship. 

Then  a  lieutenant  commander.  Bucher  told 
his  friends  the  ship  was  to  be  used  for  geo- 
logical surveys  and  that  he  was  well-svilted 
for  Us  command,  having  studied  geology  at 
N.U. 

When  Monslgnor  Wegner  attended  the  com- 
missioning ceremonies,  he  was  told  by  an  ad- 
mit al  that  It  was  a  one-ln-three-thousand 
chance  that  Bucher — a  man  who  had  not 
attended  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
Md. — would  get  such  a  command. 

Bucher  was  bom  September  1.  1927.  in 
Pocatello.  Idaho.  His  mother  died  at  child- 
birth and  he  was  put  In  the  care  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Bucher. 
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The  Buchers  adopted  Lloyd  February  27, 
1928.  Mrs.  Bucher  died  about  a  year  later. 
Uoyd  was  sent  to  a  children's  home  In  Boise, 
Idaho,  where  he  lived  about  three  years,  be- 
fore going  to  St.  Joseph's  in  Culdesac. 

Fred  Martin,  now  of  8407  Pacific  Street, 
met  Pete  Bucher  in  1949. 

"I  remember  thinking  what  a  dlgnlfled 
fellow  he  was  when  I  met  him.  He  was  slow 
and  deliberate  In  everything  he  discussed. 
He's  not  an  impulsive  type  of  man  and  he 
weighs  things  carefully  before  taking  action." 


MIGRATORY     BIRD     TREATY     AND 
THE  HAZARD  OF  OVERSHOOTING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  reso- 
lution by  the  Michigan  United  Conserva- 
tion Clubs  regarding  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  and  the  hazard  of  overshooting 
and  excessively  liberalized  waterfowl 
hunting  privileges  for  Indians  and  Eski- 
mos granted  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I  also  insert  an  excellent  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  fine  outdoor  publication, 
"Outdoor  Life,"  setting  forth  with  great 
clarity  the  reason  for  the  resolution  and 
the  hazard  to  our  continental  migratory 
waterfowl  resource  from  possible  unwise 
liberalization  of  shooting  privileges  for 
natives  of  the  far  north. 

Vigorous  action  by  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  our  great  continental  resource 
of  migratory  waterfowl  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent this  unwise  step,  properly  feared  by 
conservationists  in  America,  from  be- 
coming a  reality. 

Tiie  resolution  and  article  follow: 
Michigan  Untted  Consibvation  Clubs,  Reso- 
lution  RXGABOING  MlGRATORT   BiRD   TEEATT 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
through  an  article  In  the  February  Issue  of 
Outdoor  Life  magazine  entitled  "Conspiracy 
In  Canada?"  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  federal 
government  of  Canada  now  has  under  con- 
sideration an  Order  In  Council  that  would 
grant  greatly  liberalized  waterfowl  hunting 
privileges  to  all  Indians  and  Eskimos;  and 

Whereas  enactment  of  such  an  order  would 
violate  and  seriously  undermine  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  of  1916  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  the  cornerstone  on  which 
all  waterfowl  conservation  programs  In  both 
countries  rest;  and 

Whereas  such  action  would  mean  a  rettirn 
to  spring  shooting  and  would  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  waterfowl  populations;  and 

Whereas  Canadian  natives  not  living  In  re- 
mote and  undeveloped  areas  have  no  need 
for  such  liberalized  hunting  rules;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  action  has  been  con- 
sidered in  secrecy,  without  adequate  con- 
sultation between  the  Cabinet,  Provincial 
governments  and  conservation  organizations : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs  strongly 
urges  the  Congress,  the  wildlife  officials  and 
the  State  Department  of  this  country  to  take 
prompt  action  seeking  to  delay  until  full 
and  open  discussions  can  be  held,  and  also 
urges  that  the  proper  authorities  of  our 
Government  make  known  their  opposition  to 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment that  will  result  in  unilateral  abro- 
gation of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  Outdoor  Life,  February  1969] 

Conspiracy  in  Canada? 
(By  Jerome  J.  Knap  and  Ben  East) 

Ottawa.— The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  of 
1916  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  Migratory  Bird  Convention  Act  that 
grew  out  of  it,  are  the  cornerstone  of  water- 
fowl conservation  In  North  America.   • 

Is  that  treaty  about  to  be  violated  and  the 
cornerstone  badly  cracked  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada? 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
answer  is  yes.  As  this  issue  of  Outdoor  Life 
went  to  press,  the  Canadian  Cabinet  here 
was  considering  an  Order  In  Council  that 
seems  sure  to  be  enacted  In  one  form  or  an- 
other. This  action  would  give  all  Canadian 
Indians  and  Eskimos  the  right  to  kill  mlgra- 
'  tory  gamebirds  on  reservations  and  "all  unoc- 
cupied crown  lands"  (such  crown  lands  would 
take  in  huge  tracts  In  the  north  of  Canada) 
with  little  restriction  on  bag  limits  or  the 
time  of  year.  In  all  likelihood  the  order  will 
have  been  passed  by  the  time  you  read  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provision 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  was  the  one 
that  ended  spring  shooting  in  both  coun- 
tries, by  banning  waterfowl  hunting  between 
March  10  and  September  1.  The  proposed 
order  almost  certainly  will  seriously  weaken 
that  restriction.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
talk  of  allowing  native  hunting  as  late  as 
June  1,  a  change  that  would  permit  exten- 
sive spring  shooting.  Inevitably,  any  sub- 
stantial liberalization  will  open  a  PandoraTs 
box  of  problems. 

Shockingly,  too,  such  action  will  have  been 
taken  without  anything  like  real  consulta- 
tions between  the  Canadian  Government's 
wildlife  officials  and  their  counterparts  In 
Washington,  or  even  In  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada Itself.  Many  Canadians  are  ashamed  that 
their  national  government  would  conspire  to 
violate  an  International  treaty,  and  these 
same  Canadians  are  worried  about  what  the 
development  will  mean  to  the  future  of  duck 
hunting. 

UNUSUAL    SECRECY 

Rarely  if  ever  has  a  major  conservation 
matter  been  considered  in  such  an  air  of 
hush-hush  secrecy  as  has  surrounded  this 
one.  In  December,  shortly  before  the  Ca- 
nadian Cabinet  recessed  lor  the  holidays,  a 
rumor  swept  through  sportsmen's  circles  that 
the  order  would  be  passed  within  hours.  Pro- 
tests poured  into  Ottawa,  however,  and  that 
action  did  not  transpire. 

At  this  writing  no  one  has  been  able  to 
find  out  when  final  action  might  be  taken. 
Neither  have  worried  conservationists  been 
told  anything  about  what  regulations  are 
contemplated. 

OFFICIALS    cannot    COMMENT 

Government  offlicals,  questioned  on  what 
the  order  would  finally  provide,  said  they 
could  not  comment.  Refusing  to  be  quoted 
by  name,  they  admitted  only  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  examining  the  conflict  between 
the  regulations  laid  down  In  the  Migratory 
Bird  Convention  Act  and  earlier  rights 
granted  to  the  natives  In  Indian  treaties. 

The  strict  secrecy  surrounding  the  whole 
affair,  plus  the  unwillingness  of  anyone  to 
predict  when  the  order  might  be  acted  on, 
hinted  strongly  at  a  high-level  conspiracy, 
politically  motivated.  Obviously,  If  action 
could  be  taken  before  sportsmen  and  the 
general  public  learned  the  details,  anybody 
who  opposed  the  breaching  of  the  1916  treaty 
would  be  confronted  with  an  accomplished 
fact. 

The  proposal,  coming  at  a  time  when  duck 
and  goose  populations  are  already  hard 
pressed  and  when  hunting  seasons  and  bag 
limits  on  many  species  have  been  sharply 
curtailed,  aroused  widespread  concern  among 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  - 

It  is  not  new.  It  flrst  came  up  two  or  three 
years  ago,  at  the  Instigation  of  Increasingly 
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militant  Indian  groups  who  charge  that  to- 
day's hunting  laws  conflict  with  rights 
granted  them  in  old  treaties  and  proclama- 
tions. The  proposal  was  shelved  then  because 
of  public  opposition. 

In  the  past  year,  however,  Indian  and 
Eskimo  spokesmen  have  continued  to  press 
claims  that  they  were  guaranteed  rights  to 
take  migratory  birds  for  food  without  regard 
to  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  treaty. 

In  actual  practice,  the  trwty's  restrictions 
have  never  been  enforced  against  natives  who 
live  by  hunting  and  trapping  In  undeveloped 
areas.  The  Crees  of  James  Bay,  for  example, 
have  shot  ducks  and  geese  whenever  they 
could  and  In  whatever  numbers  they  needed. 
Law-enforcement  officers  have  looked  the 
other  way. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  recently 
ruled  that  the  natives  must  abide  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Convention  Act.  Perhaps  lor 
that  reason,  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  are 
pressing  more  and  more  strongly  to  have 
what  they  consider  their  ancient  rights  clear- 
ly spelled  out  by  law.  The  current  Order  In 
Council  proposal  Is  the  result  of  this  pres- 
sxire. 

Pew  Canadians  object  when  natives  of  the 
Par  North,  living  by  trapllne  and  gun  as 
their  ancestors  did,  take  what  waterfowl  they 
need  for  food.  The  rub  Is  that  many  Indians 
and  Eskimos  believe  that  the  ancient  treaty 
rights  apply  to  every  native,  regardless  of  his 
location,  Job,  or  economic  status.  They  have 
been  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  certain 
federal  civil  servants. 

SOME   NEED  GENEROUS  LAWS 

Those  who  oppose  granting  more  sweep- 
ing hunting  rights  to  all  natives  concede  that 
Indians  and  Eskimos  living  off  the  land  in 
undeveloped  areas  need  generous  regulations 
that  will  permit  them  to  carry  on  their  tra- 
ditional way  of  life  within  the  law.  But  they 
point  out  that  the  problem  for  those  living 
in  developed  areas  Is  quite  different. 

At  the  Federal-Provincial  Wildlife  Con- 
ference m  1965,  Arthur  Lalng,  then  the  Min- 
ister of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Re- 
sources (now  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development),  with 
Jurisdiction  over  migratory  birds,  made  a 
blunt  statement  on  Indian  hunting  rights. 

"We  do  not  deny,"  he  said,  "to  any  Indian 
living  In  a  traditional  fashion  the  game  he 
may  need  for  sustenance.  Bus  I  dont  see  how 
we  can  hope  to  manage  wildlife  for  the  future 
of  all  Canadians,  or  even  for  the  Indians  In 
certain  critical  situations,  if  the  activities  of 
any  significant  number  of  people  are  forever 
beyond  control. 

"Where  Indians  have  had  the  oportunlty  to 
develop  the  same  skills  as  their  neighbors 
and  have  pursued  a  similar  course  Into  the 
present  age,  as  I  believe  they  all  must  eventu- 
ally do,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
Join  In  meastires  to  Insure  that  crops  of  wild- 
life are  available  throughout  our  lifetimes 
and  for  successive  generations." 

Along  the  same  line,  Richard  C.  Passmore, 
executive  director  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Federation,  had  this  to  say  In  a  recent  letter 
to  Lalng's  successor,  the  Honourable  Jean 
Chretien: 

"While  this  Federation  is  In  complete  sym- 
pathy vrtth  those  Indians  who  live  off  the 
land  in  remote  and  undeveloped  areas,  and 
we  urge  that  the  law  be  changed  in  their 
favor,  we  cannot  stress  too  strongly  otir  abso- 
lute opposition  to  granting  similar  privileges 
to  every  Indian  In  Canada,  regardless  of  his 
way  of  life." 

It  Is  clear  that  the  granting  of  almost  Tin- 
restricted  hunting  rights  to  all  the  natives  of 
Canada,  as  seems  to  be  under  consideration, 
would  have  disastrous  consequences  for 
waterfowl  populations. 

EITETT   ON   SEASONS,    LIMITS 

The  country's  bOO.OOO  Indians  and  Eskimos, 
who  are  only  IVi  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, now  take  an  estimated  20  percent  of 
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tlM  umuAl  waterfowl  b«rve>t.  If  their  bunt- 
ing r«fulatlons  were  rubstantlally  liberalized, 
they  could  eaelly  Increaae  that  figure  to  60 
percent  or  more  And  since  a  bK?  share  of  this 
kill  would  conalst  of  spring  birds,  the  ree\Ut» 
would  almost  surely  affect  seasons  and  bag 
lUnlta  In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  could  well  put  certain  species  In  grave 
Jeopardy. 

Indian  and  Eskimo  hunters,  for  example, 
could  exert  pressure  on  black-brant  popula- 
tions If  spring  shooting  were  allowed.  Many 
of  the  brant  bagged  would  be  paired  birds, 
and  the  survivors  would  arrive  on  the  breed- 
ing grounds  too  late  to  remate.  neat,  and 
batch  young.  So  If  even  only  one  brant  of  a 
pair  was  killed,  the  Increase  of  the  pair  for 
that  year  would  be  lost. 

Or  consider  mallards.  In  recent  years  their 
population  on  the  marshes  of  Manitoba  has 
declined  sharply.  What  would  be  the  effect  If 
wide-scale  spring  hunting  by  Indiana  was 
added  to  other  unfavorable  factors? 

nVX  RTASOIfS  ACAINST 

In  bis  letter  to  Ikllnlster  Chretien,  Pass- 
more  listed  five  reasons  that  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Federation  Is  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  proposed  changes. 

1.  Any  widespread  liberalization  affecting 
Indian  Sad  Eskimo  bunting  rights  would 
violate  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty.  Repudia- 
tion of  this  treaty  by  either  Canada  or  the 
United  States  would  reduce  waterfowl-man- 
agement arrangements  to  chaos. 

3.  Migratory  gameblrds  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  vast  research  over  several  decades 
and  as  a  result  have  come  under  complicated 
management  programs  throughout  North 
America.  Regulations  are  designed  annually 
to  strike  a  fine  balance  between  production 
and  total  mortality.  To  Introduce  an  un- 
controlled harvest  by  Indians  would  undo 
years  of  cooperative  effort  by  federal,  state, 
provincial,  and  territorial  governments  and 
by  sportsmen  and  conservation  groups.  Some 
species  and  the  waterfowl  population  of 
some  regions  would  almost  certainly  be  en- 
dangered. 

3.  It  would  be  dlfllcult  to  overestimate  the 
level  of  antagonism  that  would  be  generated 
by  the  discriminatory  regulations  proposed. 
Sportsmen  and  other  conservationists  who 
have  worked  for  decades  to  conserve  water- 
fowl sire  not  likely  to  stand  Idly  by  while 
this  precious  resource  Is  destroyed  by  un- 
regulated shooting.  There  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  international  repercviaslons  that 
would  hinder  the  efforts  of  private  groups 
now  working  to  preserve  waterfowl-breed- 
ing habitat  In  Canada. 

4.  While  the  Canadian  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  holds  the  major  responslbllty  for  man- 
aging migratory  birds,  provincial  and  terri- 
torial governments  have  always  shared 
much  of  the  burden  of  this  task.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  Ottawa  should  make  major 
changes  without  full  consultation  with,  and 
the  concurrence  of,  such  other  governments 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  such  consultation 
at  ministerial  level,  has  taken  place. 

5.  The  regulations  proposed  are  highly  dis- 
criminatory as  between  Indians  and  other 
Canadians.  Such  discrimination  Is  surely 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  natives 
themselves. 

Passmore's  opinions  deserve  the  most  se- 
rious consideration.  Before  assuming  his 
present  position  as  director  of  Canada's 
leading  conservation  organization,  he  was 
a  highly  respected  wildlife  nutnager.  The 
federation  he  now  heads  Is  the  voice  of  all 
organized  sportsmen  and  conservation 
groups  In  Canada. 

It  also  represents  three  other  Influential  af- 
filiates: the  Canadian  Audubon  Society,  the 
Canadian  Society  of  WUdllfe  and  Fishery 
Biologists,  and  the  Canadian  Chapter  of 
Ducks  Unlimited.  With  such  membership,  the 
Federation  voices  the  opinions  of  professional 
wildlife    managers    and    conservationists    as 
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well  as  of  sportsmen  and  amate\ir  natural- 
ists. 

DUCKS  UNLIMrrKD  vixw 

Ducks  Unlimited  in  Winnipeg  has  stated 
similar  concern.  Angus  Oavln,  the  general 
manager,  believes  that  the  extension  of  ex- 
tra-liberal hunting  privileges  to  Indians  In 
settled  areas  would  quickly  generate  serious 
public-relations  problems  locally,  nationally, 
and  internationally. 

In  addition,  he  warns,  that  spring  shooting 
would  have  grave  consequences  for  water- 
fowl, both  directly  and  indirectly.  Even  the 
knowledge  that  such  shooting  was  being  per- 
mitted would  have  an  immediate  and  drastic 
effect  on  the  public  support  available  for 
organizations  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
and  Increase  of  wild  ducks  and  geese. 

Ducks  Unlimited  reiterates  the  point  that 
no  one  can  rightly  object  when  northern  na- 
tives take  waterfowl  for  food  In  time  of 
need,  under  proper  regulations,  but  it  In- 
sists that  the  government  should  explore  the 
ramifications  thoroughly  before  extending 
this  privilege  to  all  Indians  and  Eskimos  re- 
gardless of  need  or  location. 

Sportsmen  and  conservationists  in  the 
United  States  were  quidc  to  Join  the  chorus 
of  protest.  Said  Tom  Klffiball,  director  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  In  Washington, 
In  a  blunt  statement  to  Otrroooa  Lire. 

"The  granting  of  any  special  waterfowl- 
hunting  privileges  to  any  segment  of  the 
population,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an 
international  treaty,  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  any  wildlife  species  that  mi- 
grates between  countries  can  be  preserved 
for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations." 

DUCKS  A  TEST  CASEt 

BCllitant  statements  made  by  both  Indian 
and  non-Indian  spokesmen  for  native  groups 
indicate  that  in  reality  the  question  of  In- 
dian and  Eskimo  rights  to  hunt  migratory 
birds  at  any  time  of  year,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  of  1916,  has  been 
chosen  as  a  test  case,  to  put  the  relationship 
between  the  government  and  the  native 
peoples  on  trial  before  the  country. 

It  seems  highly  unfortunate  that  the  hard- 
pressed  waterfowl  resource  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, already  facing  more  than  enough  dif- 
ficulties, should  be  made  a  symbol  of  alleged 
mistreatment  of  native  people. 

As  Paul  Murphy,  executive  director  of  the 
Manitoba  Wildlife  Federation,  sums  it  up: 

"If  the  Canadian  conscience  Is  bothered 
by  unfair  treatment  of  our  Indians,  real  or 
imagined,  our  wildlife  heritage  should  not 
be  offered  as  penance." 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TRADI- 
TIONS IN  UKRAINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  authorities  on  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Europe  is  Prof.  Roman 
Smal-Stocki,  Ph.  D.,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  who  has  just  prepared  a 
study  published  by  the  Shevchenko  Sci- 
entific Society  of  New  York  entitled 
"George  Washington  Traditions  in 
Ukraine." 

I  feel  that  insertion  of  this  material 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  is  quite 
timely  since  we  have  just  commemorated 
the  birthday  of  our  first  President. 

The  material  follows: 
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OxoaoB  Wasrinoton  TRAornoNs  is  Ukraink 

In  my  book,  Shevchenko  Meets  America, 
Marquette  University,  Slavic  Institute,  1964, 
which  contained  a  preface  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Alfred  Sokolnlckl.  I  dis- 
cussed on  pp.  36-37  (footnote  17)  the  Wash- 
ington traditions  in  Ukraine. 

Evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  cult  of 
George  Washington  In  Ukraine  Is  Co  be  found 
in  the  DiaTy  of  Mrs.  P.  Rozciszewska  of  the 
Klevan  province: 

"May  21.  1837 — I  also  visited  the  Trzeclak 
family  in  Yaropovcl.  What  a  beautiful  garden 
they  have!  Trees,  flowers,  and  a  beautiful  set- 
ting. Mrs.  Trzeclak  showed  me  Washington's 
beloved  tree — the  Bignonla  Catalpa.  The  hap- 
less Muravjov  always  used  to  doff  bis  hat 
before  the  tree,  saying  that  one  must  pay 
homage  to  the  tree  of  the  great  man  .  .  . 
Alas,  a  few  steps  away  grow  taU  cypresses  and 
frowing  pines,  and  they  remind  one  of  this 
splendid  young  man  and  his  unhappy  fate. 
Together  with  Mrs.  Trzeclak.  we  wept  there, 
moved  by  the  remembrance  of  him  and  by 
our  grief." 

Who  was  the  Muravjov  mentioned  in  the 
Diary?  Serge  Muravjov-Apostol  (1796-1826) 
was  a  descendant  on  his  mother's  side  of  the 
Ukrainian  Hetman,  Danylo  Apostol.  Educated 
in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  he  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  conspiracies  of  the  "Union  of 
Liberation"  and  the  "Southern  Society."  As 
a  colonel  of  the  Chernyhlv  Regiment,  he 
headed  its  mutiny  and,  after  the  failure  of 
the  Decembrist  Revolt,  was  sentenced  to 
death  together  with  Ryleev.  P.  Pestel  and  Mi- 
chael Bestuzhev-Rlumln  (1803-1826),  who 
was  a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Poltava  Regi- 
ment and  liaison  to  Polish  revolutionary 
societies. 

About  the  tree  mentioned  In  the  Diary,  I 
wrote: 

"Bignonia  Catalpa,  the  supposed  beloved 
tree  of  Washington,  was  brought  to  Europe 
from  North  America  and  was  widely  culti- 
vated in  Poland  and  Ukraine.  It  is  a  decora- 
tive tree  with  bell-shaped  flowers." 

But  neither  the  noted  historian  of  Mar- 
quette University,  Rev.  Ralphael  Hamilton. 
S.J.,  nor  I  could  locate  in  the  U.S.  any  mate- 
rial to  justify  the  East  European  traditions 
connected  with  this  tree.  I  added: 

"We  could  not  find  any  material  to  sup- 
port this  East  European  tradition  that  this 
tree  was  in  fact  a  beloved  favorite  of  Wash- 
ington. We  assume  that  It  was  brought  from 
America  to  Poland  and  Ukraine  and  that 
here  developed  the  legend  by  association: 
American  Tree — Washington's  Tree.  Perhaps 
the  following  explanation  can  give  some 
direction.  For  it  we  are  Indebted  to  our  dls- 
tinguslhed  colleage,  Rev.  Raphael  Hamilton. 
S.J.  professor  of  history.  Marquette  Univer- 
sity. Milwaukee.  Wisconsin: 

"In  1932  the  Bicentennial  Commission,  ap- 
pointed to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Georpe 
Washington,  had  extensive  research  done 
which  was  published  as:  'Honor  to  George 
Washington  and  Readings  About  George 
Washington.'  There  on  pages  97-98  Father 
Hamilton  found  that  the  only  tree  which  the 
Commission  Is  sure  was  planted  by  Washing- 
ton and  which  still  flourishes  on  the  grounds 
of  his  home,  Mt.  Vernon,  is  a  magnolia  tree 
which  the  dictionary  establishes  to  be  very 
much  the  same  as  the  Bignonla  tree.  Both 
have  large  decorative  leaves  and  white,  pink 
or  red  blossoms." 

Teaching  now  in  Washington.  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  Investigate  the 
question  on  the  very  spot.  Mt.  Vernon:  Had 
the  Bignonla  Catalpa  Tree  any  link  with 
George  Washing^ton  or  his  home.  Mt.  Ver- 
non, or  is  aU  merely  an  East  European,  Pol- 
ish-Ukrainian legend?  The  Very  Rev.  Con- 
stantlne  Berdar,  Rector  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Seminary  In  Washington.  DC,  was 
my  good  guide  and  helper,  and  twice  we  ir- 
spected  the  Mr.  Vernon  Gardens.  In  a  shop 
on  the  grounds  I  bought  a  series  of  publics- 
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tlons,  among  them:  The  Mount  Vernon  Gar- 
dens, a  brief  description  of  their  oriffin  and 
restoration,  complete  plant  lists,  plans  and 
other  illustration.  This  la  a  publication  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of  the 
union.  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  1960, 

Among  "Trees  and  Shrubs,  A  list  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  collected  and  planted  by 
General  Washington,  which  are  represented 
m  the  general  plantings,"  page  23,  U:  Ca- 
talpa Tree — CofoZpa  Bignonioides. 

Therefore,  summing  up:  1.  There  can  now 
be  no  doubt  that  the  East  European  Waah- 
ingtonian  traditions  are  no  legend  but  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  this  tree  was  a  favor- 
ite of  Washington  and  vras  In  fact  planted 
by  him  In  his  Mt.  Vernon  Gardens.  This 
proves  that  Washington  at  least  "liked  this 
tree."  2.  According  to  the  aforementioned 
booklet  Washington  was  in  contact  with 
French  and  German  gardeners  who  could 
have  brought  its  seeds  to  Europe.  Cultivated 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility  in  Eastern 
Europe,  this  tree  eventually  reached  Ukraine. 

In  the  background  of  the  Washlngtonlan 
symbolism  of  this  tree  was  surely  the  great 
popularity  of  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence and  of  George  Washington,  the  man. 
among  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  gentry  fam- 
ilies on  the  right  bank  ef  the  Dnieper  In 
Ukraine  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the 
xncralnlan  Decabrlsts  (Decembrists)  orga- 
nized their  rebellion  against  the  Czar  in 
Kiev  Province,  Washington  and  the  political 
regime  in  office  In  the  USA  were  looked 
upon  as  ideals.  Washington  was  the  hero, 
and  the  pattern  of  the  American  regime  in 
some  parts  and  ideas  were  Integrated  into 
the  project  of  state  reforms  which  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  conspiratorial  circles  of  the 
Southern  Decembrists.  The  Diary  of  Mrs.  P. 
Rosclszewska  confirms  this. 

But  there  Is  a  continuity  of  Washington 
and  American  traditions  in  Ukraine.  The 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Brotherhood,  a  con- 
spiratorial organization  which  emerged  In 
Kiev  twenty  years  later,  propagated  the  ideas 
of  a  federation  of  all  Slavic  nationalities 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  USA.  In  this 
way  the  name  of  George  Washington  again 
became  a  banner. 

The  national  bard  of  Ukraine,  Taras  Shev- 
chenko (1814-1861).  was  associated  with  this 
group.  He  formulated  modern  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalism by  expressing  the  longing  for  the 
coming  of  "Washington's  just  and  new  law." 
also  for  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

The  American  Ukrainians  erected  In  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  monument  of  Shevchenko  on  22nd 
and  P  Streets.  N.W.  It  was  unveiled  by 
former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  on 
June  27,  1964. 

And  thus  the  circle  of  Washington  tradi- 
tions closes:  the  gardens  of  Mt.  Vernon  to 
the  Washington  traditions  In  Ukraine  and 
back  to  Mt.  Vernon  by  way  of  this  monu- 
ment. 

Catholic  UNivzatsiTT  of  America. 
Roman  Smal-Stocki. 
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DR.  H.  GUYFORD  STEVER  MAKES 

EXCELLENT    STATEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvsuiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent 
statement  which  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever, 
president  of  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
in  Pittsburgh,  made  today  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  during  the 
hearings  on  HJl.  35,  the  proposed  insti- 
tutional grants  bill. 
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Dr.  Stever  Is  well  qualified  to  give  testl- 
money  on  this  topic  and,  as  always,  his 
remarks  are  interesting  and  to  the  point. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever,  Presi- 
dent,  Carnecie-Mellon   University,  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee.  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  H.R.  35  pro- 
posing a  national  institutional  grants  pro- 
g^ram  to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press myself  to  you  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  therefore  pleasant  to  be  back  to 
speak  about  your  proposed  national  Institu- 
tional grants  program,  a  program  which  I 
think  is  badly  needed,  and  If  put  Into  effect 
will  have  a  major  beneficial  effect  on  science 
education  and  academic  research. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Purpose  of  H.R.  35 
there  are  summarized  the  reasons  for  and 
success  of  support  of  science  and  scientific 
research  by  the  Federal  Government.  With 
these  I  agree.  I  agree  also  with  the  statement 
that  "continued  advance  requires  the  deveU 
opment.  maintenance,  and  expansion  of 
vigorous  research  and  Instructional  programs 
In  the  sciences  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation throughout  the  nation."  I  would  like 
to  enlarge  on  the  role  of  research  and  edu- 
cation in  the  universities  as  it  relates  to  the 
whole  spectrum  of  science. 

Science  research  In  the  universities  is  the 
seed  corn  of  science  in  two  different  senses. 
First,  basic  research  Is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  long  and  complex  process  by  which  new 
knowledge  is  discovered  and  shaped  Into  the 
Innovative  end-products  and  processes  which 
are  the  practical  output  which  this  bill  H.R. 
35  seeks  to  produce.  And.  second,  the  re- 
search laboratory  in  the  university  Is  the  ed- 
ucational cradle  of  the  scientists,  engineers, 
technologists  and  other  practitioners  who 
will  carry  on  the  chain  of  research,  develop- 
ment, engineering,  and  production  In  the  fu- 
ture. I  do  not  claim  that  the  university  is 
solely  responsible  either  for  basic  research  or 
for  the  development  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers In  their  careers,  but  it  carries  the  ma* 
jor  share  of  these  loads. 

May  I  delve  deeper  Into  the  role  of  basic 
research  In  the  complex  process  of  turning 
out  Innovative  gains  for  society.  It  is  not 
a  simple  chain  reaction  of  a  researcher 
turning  up  a  fact  on  theory  which  is  passed 
on  to  an  engineer  to  use  to  design  some- 
thing to  be  turned  over  to  Industry  to  be 
made.  No  advance  Is  made  in  a  pure  form; 
an  Idea  Is  worked  over  by  colleagues,  by  fur- 
ther checking  In  literature,  by  reporting  and 
discussion  in  meetings  and  conferences;  It 
is  checked  in  different  ways  by  other  labora- 
tories. Universities  provide  for  scientists  a 
setting  for  the  kinds  of  laboratory  work,  the 
library  and  computer  resources,  the  setting 
for  meetings  and  conference  of  the  Ideas,  all 
of  which  are  needed  in  this  research  proc- 
ess. Universities  also  provide  the  freedom  of 
action  and  the  long-term  jobs  needed  for  the 
research  scientists  to  function  optimally. 

Practical  men  responsible  for  action  In  • 
society  sometimes  get  Impatient  with  basic 
research,  feeling  that  the  payoff  is  not  soon 
enough.  Good  research  results  last  a  long 
time  and  have  Impact  far  Into  the  future. 
A  recent  study  provides  an  Interesting  anal- 
ysis of  the  relative  roles  of  basic,  nonmlsslon 
research,  mission-oriented  research,  and  de- 
velopment and  application  leading  to  Inno- 
vations of  use  to  society.  It  is  entitled  "Tech- 
nology In  Retrospect  and  Critical  Events  In 
Science"  conducted  by  researchers  at  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  Research  Insti- 
tute and  supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  commend  It  to  your  attention. 
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Tbls  study  InyestlgatM  th«  Unportant  fore- 
running scientific  event*  to  the  five  follow- 
ing Innovations:  magnetic  ferrltes;  video 
tape  recorder:  the  oral  contraceptive  pill:  the 
electron  microscope:  and  matrix  Isolation. 
It  la  interesting  that  moet  key  events,  about 
70  percent,  lay  In  the  field  of  basic  non  mis- 
sion research,  with  20  percent  In  the  mission- 
oriented  research  and  the  remaining  10  per- 
cent In  development  and  application.  The 
Intereatlng  part  of  the  forerunner  key  events 
In  basic  research  is  that  they  are  spread 
broadly  over  more  than  the  fifty  years  pre- 
ceding the  Innovation,  with  a  peak  between 
20  and  30  years.  As  one  might  expect,  key 
mlsslon-orlented  research  events  do  not 
spread  as  far  bcM:k  Into  history  and  continue 
to  grow  in  number  as  the  date  of  Innovation 
Is  approached.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  key 
forerunner  events  In  development  and  ap- 
plication, with  an  ever  sharper  concentra- 
tion In  the  near  past. 

So  patience  Is  required  We  In  this  gen- 
eration are  living  off  the  basic  research  done 
In  the  centuries  behind  us.  I  think  we  owe 
It  to  the  next  generations  to  supply  them 
with  some  basic  research  results.  The  uni- 
versities better  than  any  other  institutions, 
though  not  exclusively,  understand  the  long 
range  nature  of  research  and  have  the  needed 
patience. 

So  too  do  the  universities  address  this 
problem  of  preparing  the  young  for  careers. 
This  Is  the  first  and  most  Important  mission 
of  the  university.  In  science,  though  part  of 
this  job  Is  the  research  in  the  laboratory  us- 
ing operating  funds  often  received  from  a 
project  grant.  It  Is  only  part  of  the  yoting 
scientist's  education.  Getting  the  right  sci- 
ence students  into  place  In  the  laboratories 
and  giving  them  all  aspects  of  their  educa- 
tion Is  also  a  complex  problem  which  our 
universities  address.  In  the  educational  as- 
pects of  science  In  the  university,  the  actual 
research  project  Is  only  a  part,  and  the  other 
parts  have  to  be  carried  out  with  high  qual- 
ity as  a  goal. 

Now  to  H.R.  36.  the  Institutional  grants 
bill.  All  of  this  business  of  large-scale  sup- 
port of  academic  science  Is  less  than  a  quar- 
ter cent\iry  old.  Naturally  you  In  government 
and  we  In  the  universities  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  perfect  system  but  have  been 
slowly  evolving  a  system  of  support.  Let's 
remind  oiirselves  of  one  outstanding  suc- 
cess— the  project  grant.  I  have  viewed  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  grantee,  a  govern- 
ment servant,  and  an  academic  administra- 
tor; and  I  conclude,  as  do  my  colleagues  with 
whom  I  have  checked,  that  the  high  quality 
of  American  science  Is  In  large  measure  due 
to  the  system  developed  by  NSF.  NIH  and 
numerous  other  agencies  of  the  use  of  peer 
Judgment  In  selecting  the  beet  projects. 
Whatever  we  do  with  other  means  of  sup- 
porting academic  science,  let  vut  not  weaken 
that. 

Wisely  the  whole  state  of  health  of  aca- 
demic science  has  been  explored  recently. 
This  bill:  the  recent  report  of  the  National 
Science  Board  enUtled  •Towards  a  Public 
Policy  for  Graduate  Education  In  the  Sci- 
ences: ••  the  testimony  of  Dr  Haworth.  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  to 
this  subcommittee:  the  repwrt  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education,  and 
other  studies  have  ikddressed  the  broader 
needs  of  university  science. 

All  are  discovering  that  the  central  univer- 
sity, the  science  department,  the  professor- 
project  researcher,  and  the  student,  all  face 
serious  problems  of  support,  and  should  be 
getting  It.  This  bill  H.R.  35  points  at  helping 
outside  the  project  grant.  I  thoroughly  en- 
dorse It.  It  will  enable  universities  to  up- 
grade the  general  facilities  supporting  sci- 
ence— that  is,  the  labs,  libraries,  computers 
and  other  general  equipment;  It  will  enable 
universities  to  direct  some  research  support 
in  new  directions  Important  to  society  as  a 
whole,  such  as  urban  problems,  or  Important 
to  a  state  or  region,  or  Important  to  the 
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strength  of  the  institutions  themselves:  It 
will  enable  the  university  to  help  the  young, 
very  promising  scientist  who  has  not  yet  got 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  project  grant 
system. 

Any  university  deserving  of  a  grant  will 
use  all  Its  intellectual  asseu.  faculty,  ad- 
ministration and  others,  to  determine  the 
best  use  of  these  funds. 

The  means  proposed  In  HJl.  3S  of  deter- 
mining the  distribution-  of  the  funds  seems 
reasonable  to  begin  with.  It  gives  help  to  the 
university  which  has  already  proven  Its  qual- 
ity by  the  magnitude  of  the  current  project 
grant  budget;  It  helps  the  university  which 
can  attract  the  graduate  students;  and  It 
helps  the  universities  which  are  starting  the 
yoting  undergraduate  students  along  the 
path  toward  science. 

Is  this  the  best  mixture  of  criteria?  It  is  a 
reasonable  one,  and  we  can  perfect  it  as  time 
passes.  The  important  thing  to  us  la,  Ufs 
get  started. 

I  do  urge  this  committee  to  continue  to 
explore  all  the  areas  of  Federal  support  for 
science  education  and  academic  research — 
that  Is  In  projects.  Institutions,  departments, 
faculties  and  equipment,  and  student  aid. 
I  am  confident  that  such  continued  atten- 
tion will  yield  significant  results,  and 
strengthen  an  already  good  field  of  American 
endeavor — Its  academic  sciences. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  share  my  thinking  with  you. 


SHADY  DEAI^  SHAKE  AID 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  colum- 
nist Richard  Wilson,  of  the  Cowles  Pub- 
lications, properly  calls  attention  to  some 
of  the  corruption  that  continues  to  Infest 
the  foreign  aid  program  as  administered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wilson  will 
go  further  and  review  the  adminsitratlon 
and  effectiveness  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  spent  by  AID  In  other  countries 
around  the  world,  including  the  Central 
and  South  American  areas. 

The  article  by  Columnist  Wilson 
follows : 

Thomas  Edison  Hlgglns,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  had  by  his  own  ad- 
mission "only  38  cents  In  my  pocket  but 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  letters 
of  credit"  by  courtesy  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Hlgglns  managed  to  convert  this  credit  Into 
cash  by  supplying  an  equivalent  amount  of 
battery  additive,  deemed  by  the  tJS.  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  be  worthless,  to  South  Viet- 
namese who  yearned  to  prolong  the  life  of 
their  storage  batteries  by  10  years. 

In  the  process,  however,  Hlgglns  had  to 
forward  56  percent  of  his  take  to  a  numbered 
Swiss  bank  account  on  behalf  of  a  mysterious 
Dlnh  Xuan  Thao  as  instructed  by  the  Hlgglns 
South  Vietnamese  agent,  Doanh  Tin  Cuoc. 
Dlnh  Doanh.  or  both,  had  arranged  the  deal 
with  Hlgglns.  who  had  a  son  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  see  it  through,  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
financed  the  whole  operation  by  which  the 
life  of  South  Vietnamese  storage  batteries 
was  not  much  prolonged. 

All  this  and  much  more  Is  cited  by  a  Senate 
committee  as  a  classic  example  of  kickbacks, 
rake-offs  and  shady  deals  through  which 
great  amounts  of  federal  funds  have  been 
siphoned  off  In  uneconomic,  illegal  or  corrupt 
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practices  In  suppUng  South  Vietnam  with 
conunodlty  Imports.  In  another  case,  ampules 
of  water  taken  from  the  seas  off  Pureto  Rico 
were  shipped  to  South  Vietnam  as  "blooeane" 
for  the  relief  of  nausea,  skin  disorders  and 
other  aliments  apparently  Immune  to  the 
vast  amount  of  sea  water  suroundlng  Viet- 
nam. 

Some  of  our  best  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies have  been  Involved  In  government 
financed  transactions  requiring  kickbacks 
and  payoff,  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
oriental  commercial  vices,  and  how  many 
tens  of  millions  have  gone  down  the  drain 
nobody  knows. 

It  is  enough,  however,  to  make  all  who 
know  about  It  ill  beyond  relief  from  bioceane. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
claims  to  have  corrected  some  of  the  con- 
ditions permitting  wily  South  Vietnamese 
agents  to  split  their  fees  with  government 
officials  and  swell  their  own  numbered  Swiss 
bank  accounts. 

AID  Is  due  for  credit  on  this  but  not  for 
acting  as  swiftly  as  it  might  have,  and  not 
for  failure  to  recognize  corruption  when  it 
saw  It.  There  Is  an  all  too  prevalent  a  tend- 
ency to  write  off  corruption  as  a  condition 
of  the  mysterlotis  East  which  no  amount  of 
Yankee  rectitude  will  ever  correct. 

The  American  pharmaceutical  companies 
seem  to  have  fallen  willingly  enough  into 
the  Oriental  vices  which  does  not  speak  well 
for  their  officials  either,  particularly  since 
some  of  the  bigger  companies  didn't  really 
need  the  business. 

Potentially  harmful  antibiotics  were 
shipped  and  sold  under  conditions  suggest- 
ing that  their  use  would  be  unconttolled. 
And  there  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  antibiotics,  more  than  the  Quakers 
wlU  ever  supply  to  Hanoi,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  thousands  of  little  men  in 
Saigon  who  are  In  the  Import  trade  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Viet  Cong.  The  American  tax- 
payer has  been  supplying  medicine  to  the 
enemy,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  other 
useful  material. 

The  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee cannot  get  on  too  soon  with  an  in- 
quiry into  practices  In  the  AID  program  all 
over  the  world.  VenaUty  and  the  willingness 
of  some  Americans  to  cooperate  with  It  Is 
not  confined  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Opposition  has  developed  to  this  world- 
wide Inquiry  which  the  committee  proposes 
to  undertake  because,  as  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  of 
New  York  seems  to  fear,  it  may  adversely  af- 
fect a  program  which  he  thinks  Is  vital  to 
VS.  foreign  policy  and  peace  in  the  world. 

As  every  year  has  passed.  Congress  has 
become  less  convinced  that  foreign  aid  is 
vital  to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  committee's 
worldwide  InvesUgation.  if  it  reveals  venal- 
ity on  the  scale  of  the  Import  program  in 
South  Vietnam,  could  deliver  the  death  blow 
to  foreign  aid  in  Its  present  form.  There  Is 
Increasing  public  disillusionment  which  sup- 
ports the  senate  committee's  determination 
to  force  the  discarding  of  obsolete  programs 
and  Inefficient  and  inadequate  theories  and 
practices. 


CONNECTICUT  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  ESSAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNKEcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  win- 
ner of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Essay 
Contest  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  this 
vear  is  a  young  man  from  my  congres- 
sional district,  Mr.  Dermis  Hanover,  of 
Colchester,  Conn.  He  is  a  student  at  St. 
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Bernard's   High    School   at   UncasvUle, 
Conn. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  is 
sponsored  each  year  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliai-y.  This  year's  theme 
was  "Freedom's  Challenge"  and  over 
400,000  students  throughout  the  country 
participated  in  the  contest.  The  winning 
contestant  of  each  State  is  brought  to 
Washington  during  the  first  week  of 
March  where  the  final  winners  are  cho- 
sen for  the  five  top  prizes,  scholarships 
ranging  from  $5,000  to  $1,000. 

We  in  Connecticut  extend  congratula- 
tions to  our  State  winner  and  our  very 
best  wishes  that  he  will  succeed  in  win- 
ning also  one  of  the  five  scholarships. 
His  essay  reads  as  follows: 

Freedom's  Chaixenck 

Freedom's  Challenge  Is  to  end  the  alarm- 
ing spread  of  violence  in  America.  This  Is 
the  greatest  single  challenge  facing  the 
United  States  today.  We  must  learn  how  to 
live  in  peace  with  our  fellowman  for  It  is 
only  m  peace  that  freedom  may  flourish. 
Truly  the  most  dlflleult  task  for  any  man  is 
to  turn  the  other  cheek — not  to  strike  back 
when  he  Is  hurt — some  men  say  this  is  not 
human  nature,  yet  Isn't  this  what  we  have 
all  yearned  to  have  the  courage  to  do?  It 
takes  far  more  courage  to  stand  and  take 
abuse  than  to  pick  up  a  stone.  This  Is  free- 
dom's challenge". 

For  the  most  obvious  example  we  look  to 
the  ghetto  and  to  the  race  riots  that  have 
become  almost  second  nature  to  us — we  have 
horriby  enough  conditioned  ourselves  to  ac- 
cept this  degradation  of  a  suffering  people 
and  we  are  no  longer  concerned — ghetto  peo- 
ple are  striking  out  at  a  society  that  has 
done  nothing  to  help  cure  their  ills.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  fire  and  unleashed  violence 
have  become  the  only  answers.  We  must  not 
close  ourselves  to  their  plight.  What  we  need 
now  is  not  aid  or  money,  but  compassion, 
brotherly  love.  This  Is  "freedom's  challenge". 

Violence  has  become  the  American  pas- 
time, not  only  in  the  ghetto  do  we  find  this 
awful  problem,  but  everywhere.  Our  most 
successful  sports  are  violent,  our  entertain- 
ment is  violent,  our  children  are  raised  to 
enjoy  and  practice  violence — In  brief — our 
lives  are  violent.  We  see  violence  all  around 
us — in  our  schools — In  our  iiomes — and  even 
in  our  churches — where  and  when  will  It 
end?  It  will  end  when  men  lecm  to  :!vc  as 
brothers  and  to  forgive  their  fellowman's 
faults  and  mistakes— or  it  will  end  with  the 
collapse  of  America  and  our  liberty.  This  is 
"freedom's  challenge" 

During  the  Democratic  convention  the 
entire  nation  was  placed  at  ringside  to  a  most 
senseless  battle  between  students  and  police. 
This  was  perhaps  the  first  obvious  violence 
and  savagery  that  they  had  ever  been  sub- 
jected to.  This  opened  many  eyes  and  ears 
to  the  troubles  that  plague  us  and  threaten 
to  divide  our  country.  The  breach  is  growing 
rapidly  and  it  must  be  closed  in  order  to  have 
peace.  This  Is  "freedom's  challenge." 

Perhaps  now  we  will  see  a  change.  We  want 
to  see  America  get  excited  about  the  quest 
for  peace.  Peace  Is  vital  for  freedom  to  sur- 
vive— and  only  In  freedom  can  we  live  peace- 
fully. We  did  not  act  on  the  Kerner  report 
and  yet  it  told  us  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
violence  so  great  that  It  may  destroy  the 
American  dream.  This  Is  "freedom's  chal- 
lenge." to  stop  the  violence  ruining  our 
country. 

America  has  responded  well  to  the  call 
many  times  in  the  past.  If  we  realize  that 
this  violence  Is  such  a  call,  we  will  have  won 
the  first  crucial  battle.  To  end  it  will  result 
In  peace.  To  continue  fighting  wUI  result  In 
discord  so  great  that  we  may  never  recover — 
we  will  never  be  the  same.  Which  Is  better? 
The  challenge  of  freedom  Is  never  easy,  and 
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for  the  most  part,  it  Is  very  difficult — but 
nevertheless — "freedom's  challenge"  Is  to 
stop  the  violence  in  America.  Peace  and  free- 
dom are  one  In  the  same.  Whether  we  solve 
this  problem  will  determine  the  future  of 
America's  freedom.  This  Is  "freedom's 
challenge." 
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RESOLUTION  ON  PORTUGUESE 
COLONIES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  the  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  Portu- 
guese colonialism.  The  resolution  ex- 
pressed support  for  "the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  liberation  movements  in 
Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea  Bis- 
sau." And  it  called  upon  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  implement  an  arms  embargo 
on  Portugal  and  to  terminate  American 
use  of  Portuguese  bases. 

In  a  background  note  on  the  resolu- 
tion, the  church  explained: 

This  Is  a  rather  unique  and  frank  declara- 
tion m  church  circles,  stating  as  it  does  the 
legitimacy  of  violent  revolution  to  shake  off 
colonial  control  and  to  move  towards  self- 
determination  and  Independence.  It  Is  equal- 
ly Important  as  a  p>ointer  towards  "the  un- 
known war"  which  Is  raging  in  the  Portu- 
guese colonies  and  a  reminder  that  America 
Is  standing  solidly  on  the  wrong  side,  the 
Portuguese  side.  In  this  struggle  for  self- 
determination  In  the  colonies.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther reminder  that  America  used  force  In 
the  1700's  to  break  away  from  Britain  and 
a  plea  to  understand  that  Africans  have  not 
resorted  to  violence  with  glee  but  as  a  last 
resort. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 

Whereas  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Africa 
(Angola,  Mozambique,  Guinea  Bissau)  re- 
main the  last  major  European  colonies  of 
that  continent; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  repeated- 
ly condemned  Portuguese  colonialism,  has 
Judged  those  colonies  to  have  the  right  of 
self-determination,  and  has  called  upon 
Portugal  to  permit  free  elections  In  those 
colonies,  and  Portugal  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused; 

Whereas  the  racism  which  Portugal  prac- 
tices, keeps  97"^  of  the  African  Inhabitants 
Illiterate  and  allows  fewer  than  2'^c  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  full  cltlzensshlp. 

Whereas  the  racism  of  Portugal  cooperates 
with  and  contributes  to  the  Illegal  Independ- 
ence of  Rhodesia  and  the  apartheid  policies 
of  South  Africa  by  providing  trade  outlets 
and  essential  oil  pipelines  for  the  former, 
and  cheap  slave  labor  for  the  mines  of  the 
latter; 

Whereas  the  United  States  provides  arms 
through  NATO  and  economic  assistance 
through  private  investment  to  support  such 
a  Portuguese  regime  as  It  fights  against  na- 
tional freedom-fighters; 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  of  America  has  al- 
ready stated  m  Its  January  14,  1968,  state- 
ment that  one  of  its  legitimate  roles  Is  to 
support  African  movements  which  seek  to 
change  the  present  political  situation; 

Whereas  the  struggle  for  self  determina- 
tion In  the  Portuguese  colonies  Is  similar  to 
the  thrust  for  indefjendence  of  America 
against  Britain,  and 


Whereas  this  struggle  for  self  determina- 
tion in  African  colonies  has  culminated  In 
the  establishment  of  36  Independent  coun- 
tries since  1957, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  CCSA  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  standing  In 
opi>06ltlon  to  all  forms  of  colonialism,  par- 
ticularly condemns  Portvigueee  colonialism 
and  the  self  denial  of  self-determination  for 
all  its  people,  pursuant  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  CCSA  of 
the  UCC  supports  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
liberation  movements  In  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique and  Guinea  Bissau, 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  CCSA  of 
the  UCC  call  upon  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  implement  an  arms  embargo  upon 
the  government  of  Portugual  and  terminate 
its  use  of  Portuguese  Bases. 


LINCOLN  DAY  SPEECH  AS  DELIV- 
ERED BY  GOV.  JACK  WILLIAMS. 
OF   ARIZONA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  speech  given  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  on  February  12  by  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Arizona,  the  Honor- 
able Jack  Williams.  I  consider  it  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  Lincoln  Day  speeches  I 
have  ever  heard  and  so  feel  it  should  be 
shared  with  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  speech  follows: 

Lincoln  Day  Speech  as  Delivered  bt  Gov. 
Jack  Williams  of  Arizona 

We  are  here  in  the  observation  of  a  ritual 
which  has  become  commonplace  In  our 
society — to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  our  national  heroes. 

We  have  gathered  to  honor  a  most  un- 
common man. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  into  a  world  so 
vastly  different  from  the  one  we  now  ^scupy 
it  stretches  our  Imagination  to  even  visualize 
how  things  were  in  that  ninth  year  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Kentucky  was  a  wilderness.  The  elements, 
the  Indians,  the  isolation  were  a  never  end- 
ing threat  to  survival  beyond  our  ability  to 
comprehend. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  external  as- 
pects of  the  Lincoln  legend.  We  know  the 
hardship  he  suffered.  We  know  his  struggles 
to  overcome  the  environment  of  his  child- 
hood. We  know  of  the  defeats  and  disap- 
pointments he  endured  as  a  young  man.  We 
know  that  he  failed  in  his  first  try  for  public 
office,  that  as  small  town  storekeeper  and 
country  lawyer  he  never  earned  more  than  a 
very  modest  living.  The  more  elegant  of  his 
contempKirfirles  were  amused  by  his  awkward 
manner  and  homely  appearance. 

A.  Lincoln  of  Illinois  would  not  have  been 
selected  by  his  neighbors  as  the  man  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  this  world,  and  yet  today 
the  world  pays  him  homage  and  reveres  his 
memory. 

What  then  do  we  find  so  memorable  in  the 
life  of  This  homely,  plain-spoken  child  of 
the  western  frontier?  As  partisans  we  are 
proud  of  Lincoln  as  the  first  Republican  ever 
to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  fact  alone  has  little  to  do  with  our 
affection  for  Lincoln.  Indeed,  It  Is  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  cynically  downgrade  our  public 
figures.  By  today's  standards  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  hopeless  square. 

All  across  this  land,  and  Indeed  through- 
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out  the  world,  Democrata  and  Republlcana. 
ProtMtanU  and  CathoUca.  Jews  and  GentllM. 
agnostics  and  athelsta,  black*  and  whites, 
sophlstlcat«d  Intellectuals  and  beginning 
students  confess  the  inherent  worth  of  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Our  age  Is  caugbt  up  In  uncertainty  In 
every  discipline  ...  In  medicine.  In  eco- 
nomics. In  physics  and  mathematics  .  .  .  our 
traditional  understandings  are  being  chal- 
lenged, and  In  some  cases  destroyed.  The  new 
theology  says  Ood  Ls  dead,  and  yet  the  liXe 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  a  testament  to  bla 
faith  In  the  benevolence  of  a  loving,  all- 
powerful  creator.  The  new  morality,  which 
substitutes  relative  values  for  absolute  stand- 
ards, has  enlisted  adherents  In  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society  But  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  reveal  an  unshaUng  acceptance 
of  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  baaed  on 
the  Ten  Ck>mmandmenta. 

Are  we  then  assembled  purely  for  senti- 
mental reasons?  To  make  an  outward  and 
visible  demonstration  of  our  noatalglc  re- 
gard for  certain  antiquated  standards  no 
longer  applicable  or  practical  in  our  com- 
plicated, technological  world? 

I  would  challenge  that  notion  and  sug- 
gMt  that  we  are  here  tonight  hoping  to  re- 
cnpturerto  reestablish  that  basic  faith  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  enabled  him  to 
guide  the  republic  through  Its  most  perllou* 
period. 

As  the  old  absolutes  of  our  physical  world 
have  been  challenged  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  new  scientific  tnith,  as  we  have  grown 
in  affluence,  as  our  technology  has  triumphed 
over  our  environment,  discipline  has  disap- 
peared. Today's  man  knows  so  much  about 
so  many  things,  believes  so  implicitly  in  the 
Inevitability  of  change,  he  no  longer  under- 
stands himself. 

We  rationalize  the  lack  of  direction  In  our 
society  by  saying  that  all  our  problems  are 
new.  have  never  been  encountered  by  man 
before.  We  look  back  on  the  simple  agrarian 
pursuits  of  our  ancestors  and  think  how  easy 
It  was,  how  safe  to  be  alive  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  atomic  weapons  and  the  guided 
missiles  and  the  chemical  destroyers.  And  in 
our  discomfort  and  our  loneliness  and  our 
alienated  condition  the  simple  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  inspire  new  hope.  The  record 
of  his  life  provides  inspiration. 

In  a  world  distinguished  by  pride  and  ar- 
rogance we  are  irreslstably  attracted  to  the 
humility  of  Lincoln's  life. 

Confronted  with  an  event  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  Union  and  bury  him  in 
the  rubble,  the  saving  grace  of  Lincoln's 
humor  emerges  to  temper  the  tragedy  of  the 
times. 

At  one  time  General  Oeorge  B.  McClellan. 
then  Commander  of  the  Union  forces,  was 
conducting  a  waiting  campaign.  He  was  so 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes  that  little  head- 
way was  evident.  President  Lincoln  wrote  him 
a  letter: 

'My  Dear  McClellan  ...  If  you  don't  want 
to  use  the  army,  I  should  like  to  borrow  It 
for  awhile  .  .  .  Tours  Respectfully,  A.  Lin- 
coln." 

Just  after  the  battle  at  Gettysburg  had 
been  fought  Lincoln  sensed  an  opportunity 
to  end  the  war  by  driving  hard  against  Lee's 
rear.  A  swift  and  daring  attack  might  do  It. 
As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  he  or- 
dered General  Mead  to  pursue.  A  friendly 
note  In  the  President's  handwriting  ac- 
companied the  Instructions: 

"The  order  I  enclose  Is  not  of  record.  If 
you  succeed,  you  need  not  publish  the  order. 
IT  you  fall,  publish  It.  Then  If  you  succeed, 
you  will  have  all  the  credit  of  the  move- 
ment. If  not.  I  will  take  all  the  respon- 
sibility." 

It  is  probably  true  that  more  words  have 
been  written  about  Abraham  Lincoln  than 
about  any  other  figure  in  American  history. 
There  is  an  endless  supply  of  anecdote  to  il- 
lustrate hla  warm,  compassionate  humanity. 
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and  the  temptation  to  spend  our  time  to- 
gether recalling  these  pleasant  memories  is 
almost  irresistible.  To  do  that  and  no  more 
would,  I  suggest,  be  a  disservice  to  the  man 
who  Is  the  Inspiration  for  our  meeting. 

We  are  the  inheritors.  It  is  our  task  to 
draw  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  ap- 
ply it  Judiciously  to  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  future.  We  must  not  avoid  that 
responsibility. 

We  understand  the .  more  things  seem  to 
change  the  more  they  remain  the  same.  We 
know  the  great  challenging  questions  of  Lin- 
coln's   time   confronts   every   generation. 

What  sort  of  structures  in  the  world  of 
economics,  politics,  education  and  social  re- 
lations can  we  construct  and  support  In 
order  to  guarantee  that  each  Individual  hu- 
man being  on  this  earth  may  enjoy  equal 
opportunity,  encounter  equal  Justice,  be  safe 
in  bla  person  and  his  property,  endowed  by 
his  creator  with  a  unique  personal  dignity, 

Lincoln  said,  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  toward  all  .  .  .  let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might  .  .  .  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
aa  we  understand  it." 

The  American  dream  was  bom  in  the 
minds  of  the  founding  fathers  who  having 
suffered  personally  the  tyrannies  of  the  old 
world  proclaimed  their  new  and  revolution- 
ary concept  of  what  a  government  should  be. 
At  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  said,  ".  .  .  Of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

As  a  nation  we  were  bom  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  revolutionary  war.  We  have 
grown  and  prospered  as  have  no  other  peo- 
ples on  this  earth.  Succeeding  generations 
gave  their  lives  to  preserve  our  liberty.  And 
at  this  very  moment  American  boys  are  dying 
In  battles  being  fought  eight  thousand  miles 
from  our  shores  named  after  cities  and  places 
most  of  us  can't  pronounce  And  here  at  home 
the  demonstrators  disrupt  the  college 
campuses.  Riots  disfigure  our  cities  .  .  .  with 
looting  and  burning  and  bloodshed. 

In  history  Abraham  Lincoln  emerges 
against  the  tragic  backgroiu>d  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  states.  And  the  American  Revo- 
lution continues.  It  Is  a  battle  for  the  mlnda 
of  men.  As  they  rejected  the  tyranny  of  the 
English  crown,  so  do  we  reject  the  tyranny 
of  those  concentrations  of  power  which  would 
deny  individual  dignity,  restrict  opportunity 
and  make  justice  the  servant  of  power  and 
privilege. 

Today  our  campaigns  are  waged  with  per- 
suasive words,  with  doctrine  and  Ideology  cal- 
culated to  attract  a  people  seeking  earnestly 
to  establish  a  better  society. 

At  Gettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
'Tour  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  en- 
dure." 

I  would  suggest  that  tonight  in  this  second 
month  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  we.  the  servants  of  freedom 
are  likewise  engaged  In  testing  whether  that 
nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated  can  endure. 

The  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
present  moment  are  not  so  easily  identified 
as  they  were  In  Lincoln's  day.  But  surely  we 
have  learned  from  our  participation  In  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  in  Korea  and  in 
South  Vietnam  that  tanks  and  guns  and 
bombs  alone  cannot  neither  produce  nor 
maintain  the  peace  we  seek. 

Surely  we  have  learned  that  expanding 
federal  power,  unlimited  Federal  spending 
and  well-intended  federal  legislation  alone 
cannot  create  the  kind  of  society  described 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
"One  nation,  under  Ood,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  aU." 
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Surely  we  have  learned  that  the  bountiful 
affluence  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  In- 
creased production,  the  improved  transpor- 
tation and  communication  cannot  alone  ac- 
complish our  objective. 

In  despair,  In  a  desire  to  avoid  responsibil- 
ity, in  feelings  of  Inadequacy  and  Impotence 
some  nations  have  accepted  the  notion  that 
by  Investing  government  with  absolute  au- 
thority equity  can  be  achieved  .  .  .  man  pro- 
tected .  .  .  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor  equally 
divided.  That  dismal  experiment  has  demon- 
strated that  If  you  protect  all  men  from 
their  folly,  you  raise  a  nation  of  fools.  If  you 
permit  government  to  divide  the  fruits  of 
man's  labor,  government  gets  the  fruits  and 
man  provides  the  labor.  Communism  isn't 
good  enough  for  mankind  because  It  says: 
Trust  your  life  to  the  state  and  that  vrill  be 
your  reward  .  .  .  and  thus  destroys  all  hope 
and  all  freedom  and  the  truth  that  man  is 
a  child  of  God  who  must  be  placed  in  charge 
of  bis  own  destiny. 

We  had  our  exi>erlment  with  the  commu- 
nal type  of  living  at  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
and  you  remember  that  the  people  nearly 
starved  to  death  because  Incentive  had  been 
destroyed. 

We  are  appalled  at  the  excesses  of  a  hedo- 
nistic society,  which  having  rejected  all  re- 
straints, appears  Intent  upon  worshipping 
before  an  altar  on  which  the  candles  are  seU- 
Indulgence.  alcohol,  drugs  and  unrestrained 
sexual  promiscuity. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  have  driven 
across  that  g^reat  bridge  which  arches  over 
the  Golden  Gate  In  San  FYanclsco.  Uncon- 
cerned, we  whiz  along  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
blissfully  unafraid  of  the  ley  water,  far.  far 
below  us.  There  Is  no  danger  ...  we  can't  fall 
off  ...  we  are  protected  by  the  railings  on 
each  side. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  If  the  railings 
were  removed,  none  of  us  would  cross  that 
bridge  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  We  would 
creep  along,  filled  with  fear  and  uncertainty. 

Isn't  It  true  that  in  our  cynical  debunklxig 
of  morality  and  religion — isn't  It  true  that 
by  adopting  the  permissiveness  which  has 
permeated  our  society  we  have  removed  the 
railings? 

We  know,  you  and  I,  that  man  Is  not  per- 
fectable  on  this  earth,  that  in  every  age 
there  have  been  rogues  and  sinners  and 
scotmdrels.  And  yet,  mankind  held  noble 
aspirations,  reached  for  the  stars,  dreamed 
the  Impossible  dream,  sought  for  the  un- 
achievable objective  .  .  .  and  in  the  seeking 
somehow  society  was  Improved. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  his  common  sense. 

Today  you  can  get  an  expert  opinion  on 
just  about  any  subject,  but  common  sense 
is  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Today  we  have  expert  opinions  on  the 
dangers  of  cigarette  smoking  and  also  a  sub- 
sidy to  promote  the  growth  of  more  tobacco 
as  a  crop. 

We  have  experts  who  say  marijuana  is 
harmless  and  other  expert  opinion  to  the 
contrary. 

Yet  common  sense  tells  us  we  dont  want 
our  kids  to  become  addicted  to  any  dope. 

We  have  experts  who  Insist  that  capital 
punishment  is  no  deterrent  to  murder,  and 
yet  we  had  as  violent  an  outbreak  of  homi- 
cide in  our  land  last  year  as  in  all  our  his- 
tory, but  not  a  single  person  was  executed. 

Experts  tell  us  how  to  train  our  children, 
and  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  permis- 
sive philosophy  has  sowed  the  wind  and 
reaped  the  whirlwind. 

Experts  are  continually  coming  before  us 
through  our  mass  media  urging  the  practice 
of  using  the  government  of  the  United  States 
as  a  means  of  preying  upon  the  majority  In- 
terests of  the  country. 

No  matter  how  wild  the  idea,  there  Is  an 
expert  who  can  be  found  to  espouse  it. 

We  feel  vaguely  HI  at  ease  before  this  mas- 
sive onalaught  of  expert  opinion,  which  con- 
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tributes  to  such  things  aa  the  one-world 
conspiracy,  the  sUck-procommunlsm  and  sur- 
render to  the  USSR  theme,  devious  disarma- 
ment, liquidation  taxation,  crazy  spending, 
labor-union  piracy,  poUtlcallzatlon  of  educa- 
tion, political  exploitation  of  the  minorities, 
defaults  in  economic  leadership,  full-employ- 
ment hypocrisy.  Social  security  frauds,  gold 
and  silver  brigandage.  The  Vietnam  red  her- 
ring. The  destruction  of  the  scorpion,  sub- 
sidles  to  Castro  communism  .  .  .  and  I  could 
go  on  and  on,  and  you  could  add  to  this  list. 
National  politics  have  been  moved  about 
as  far  away  from  common  sense  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

This  has  been  brought  about  mainly  by 
taking  away  the  common  sense  of  initiative, 
responsibility,  and  authority  for  conducting 
affairs  of  all  the  people  locally. 

An  attempt  to  vest  power  in  the  federal 
government  has  been  made  and  has  been 
given  every  reasonable  opportunity.  It,  how- 
ever, has  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  failure. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  direction  of 
future  policy,  it  It  is  to  respond  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  November  mandate  must  be 
toward  restoring  the  Initiative  and  respon- 
sibility to  people  and  local  communities. 

Back  to  common  sense.  Back  to  speaking 
softly,  but  carrying  a  big  stick.  Back  to  fis- 
cal sanity.  Away  from  funding  a  national 
revolution  on  the  streets  and  on  the  cam- 
puses with  taxpayers'  dollars. 

DetoqueviUe  warned  us  of  the  species  of 
oppression  by  which  democratic  nations  are 
menaced.  Such  a  government  seeks  to  keep 
Its  manhood  in  perpetual  childhood.  The 
goverimient  chooses  to  be  the  sole  agent  and 
the  only  arbiter  of  happiness.  It  provides  se- 
curity, foresees  and  supplies  necessities,  facil- 
itates pleasures,  directs  Industry,  regulates 
the  descent  of  property,  spares  all  the  care 
of  thinking  and  all  the  trouble  of  living. 

Such  a  power  he  warned  compresses,  ener- 
vates, extinguishes,  and  stupefies  a  people 
tin  the  nation  Is  reduced  to  nothing  better 
than  a  flock  of  timid  animals  of  which  the 
govemment  Is  the  perpetual  shepherd. 

If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  the  les- 
son of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  surely 
It  must  be  this:  conmion  sense,  a  personal 
dedication  to  noble  aspirations,  a  personal 
commitment  to  observe  the  eternal  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong,  a  personal  com- 
passionate Interest  in  the  needs  of  others. 

It  is  improbable  that  you  and  I  will  ever 
be  confronted  with  the  dramatic  challenge 
and  magnificent  opportunity  presented  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  to  serve  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  I  am  equally  per- 
suaded that  the  troubles  of  this  present  time 
will  never  disappear  until  we.  as  Individuals, 
himibly  acknowledge  our  total  indebtedness 
to  Ood  who  created  us,  and  being  guided  by 
the  example  he  set  before  us,  fashion  our 
lives  and  our  goverrmjents  and  otir  institu- 
tions so  that  they  shall  become  an  Instru- 
ment of  his  will. 

As  Lincoln  stood  in  Springfield,  nunols  on 
February  11,  1861.  called  to  depart  that  place 
and  assume  new  responsibilities.  .  .  . 

So  I  suggest  you  and  I  stand  In  the  middle 
of  the  magnificent  material  achievements  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  and  are  called  to  de- 
part from  the  present  and  face  the  future — 
to  find  a  renewed  purpose  and  a  renewed 
inspiration. 

Do  you  remember  the  words  Lincoln  used 
on  that  occasion?  Let  me  repeat  them  for 
you: 

"No  one,  not  In  my  situation,  can  appreci- 
ate my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting," 
he  said.  It  takes  courage  to  leave  our  com- 
fortable, accustomed  surroundings  and  estab- 
lished situations.  Then  he  continued,  "To 
this  place  and  the  kindness  of  these  people 
I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  have  passed  from  a 
young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have 
been  born  and  one  is  burled." 
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Lincoln  added,  "I  now  leave  .  .  ,  not  know- 
ing when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return  .  .  . 
with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington." 

What  was  the  task  resting  upon  Washing- 
ton? It  was  your  task  today,  to  build  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  serve  society  and  pro- 
vide peace.  Justice  and  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  bis  posterity. 

Let  us  then,  as  the  people  of  our  particular 
political  party,  aware  of  past  failures  and 
determined  to  correct  those  errors,  reestab- 
lish the  guard  rails  to  protect  us  from  danger. 
Let  us  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  those  abso- 
lutes which  if  man  can  never  achieve,  he 
must  forever  pursue.  George  Washington  said 
the  Indispensable  supports  of  government 
were  religion  and  morality.  We  now  know 
that  a  government  which  gives  only  Up  serv- 
ice to  mankind's  guiding  principles  can 
neither  sustain  its  people  or  survive  In  otir 
time. 

We  are  the  Inheritors  of  the  most  noble 
concept  of  the  function  and  duties  of  govern- 
ment ever  presented  to  a  people.  Let  us  then 
unite,  determined  to  protect,  preserve  and 
enhance  this  heritage. 

As  workers  in  the  Republican  party — let  us 
make  it  the  party  of  common  sense.  Realizing 
that  after  the  election  of  66  and  68  we  have 
the  people's  mandate  to  govern.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  govern  well,  because  If  we  cannot 
accomplish  this;  and  faced  with  the  failure 
of  the  opposition  party,  perhaps  the  hippies 
and  the  yipples  may  be  right  ...  we  have 
no  governing  group  and  if  that  Is  the  case  we 
plunge  the  whole  civilized  world  Into  the 
darkest  of  all  dark  ages,  where  tyranny  gives 
way  to  anarchy  and  man  becomes  worse  than 
a  beast.  This  Is  your  task  and  mine.  And  I 
am  confident,  we  are  worthy  of  the  challenge 
and  capable  of  the  trust. 
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doubts  about  the  fighting  ability  of  black 
men,  the  120  children  listened  quietly  as  be 
was  reminded  that  the  first  man  killed  in 
the  Boston  Massacre  was  a  Negro  and  that 
Negores  had  fought  at  Concord. 

But  the  youngsters  appeared  more  vocal  in 
their  enthusiasm  when  some  of  them  were 
permitted  to  touch  and  hold  the  puppets. 

In  addition  to  watching  the  puppet  show, 
written  and  staged  by  Rose  Brown  of  Rock- 
vlUe  and  four  of  her  children,  the  youngsters 
ate  cookies,  drank  punch  and  made  a  quick 
totir  of  the  Corcoran 's  controversial  3l8t 
Biennial  show. 

James  Harlthas,  the  Corcoran's  director, 
who  Invited  the  youngsters  and  guided  the 
tour,  said  the  gallery  is  concerned  with  in- 
troducing Junior  Village  children  and  other 
community  groups  to  Its  exhibits  and  fa- 
cilities. 

In  a  long,  well-ordered  column  of  twos, 
the  chUdren,  aged  8  through  11,  wound  rap- 
Idly  through  the  show  of  brilliantly  colored 
nonrepresentatlonal   paintings. 

Stop  here  for  a  second.  Harlthas  said  before 
one  canvas.  "It  hurts  your  eyes  to  look  at 
it,"  he  said  appreciatively. 

"It  doesn't  hurt  my  eyes,"  one  youngster 
said. 

Harlthas  told  blm  be  was  a  pretty  tough 
kid. 


THE  DECLINE  IN  AMERICAN 
SEAPOWER 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 
DESECRATED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  birth- 
day of  our  first  President,  George  Wash- 
ington, has  been  celebrated  in  many 
ways  by  many  thankful  free  Americans. 

President  Washington — always  first  in 
peace  or  war — and  foremost  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  has  now  become  a 
target  of  the  anti-American  culture 
movement. 

But  George  Washington's  memory 
will  live  on — an  inspiration  to  free  men. 

As  the  Roman  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  said: 

If  a  man  stand  beside  a  stream  of  pure 
water  and  curse  it,  the  spring  will  not  cease 
to  send  up  pvu-e  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Martin  Weil's  re- 
port from  the  Post  for  February  23  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Puppet  Show  Tells  op  Racism  or 

Colonials 

(By  Martin  WeU) 

Three  busloads  of  Junior  Village  young- 
sters celebrated  Washington's  birthday  yes- 
terday by  watching  a  puppet  show  In  which 
General  Washington  spurns  the  efforts  of 
black  men  to  join  the  Continental  Army. 

Only  after  the  British  tried  to  get  the 
slaves  to  fight  on  their  side,  did  Washington 
accept  Negroes  on  his  side,  according  to  the 
plavlet  staged  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  youngsters  watched  the  puppet  show 
attentively.  After  Washington  expressed  his 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
editorials  from  the  Bakersfield  Califor- 
nian,  concerning  the  steady  decline  of 
the  U.S.  seapower,  were  recently  brought 
to  my  attention.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  reading  of  these  editorials. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  recently  printed  a  special  report  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Security  Council 
entitled  "The  Changing  Strategic  Naval 
Balance:  U.S.S.R.  versus  U.S.A."  This 
report  deals  with  the  Soviet  thrust  for 
dominance  on  the  high  seas,  and  paints 
a  bleak  picture  of  the  U.S.  strength. 

Based  upon  the  knowledge  that  the 
U.S.  naval  and  maritime  power  has  de- 
clined in  recent  years,  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  a  review  of  U.S.  needs  in  this 
area.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  strength  at  sea  is  important  to 
both  our  national  security  and  the 
American  economy. 

The  greatness  of  the  United  States  in 
the  coming  years  may  depend  on  how 
well  the  oceans  are  made  to  serve  the 
American  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  editorials  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(From  the  Bakersfield  Calif ornian, 
Jan.  9,  1969] 
United  States  Supping  Badly  as  Sea  Poweb 
There  is  optimism  that  President-elect 
Richard  M.  Nixon  will  champion  legislation 
to  return  the  United  States'  military  and 
Merchant  Marine  seapower  to  its  former 
plane  of  superiority.  As  this  year  begins,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  making  a  bold  bid  to  be- 
come this  planet's  ruler  of  the  oceans  and 
seas. 

To  be  considered  seriously  Is  legislation  of- 
fered last  Friday  by  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  D-S.C,  which,  if  approved,  wotUd 
authorize  construction  of  $3.8  billion  worth 
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of  Navy  ttUpa  In  the  year  starting  July  1. 
Included  would  be  a  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier,  two  nuclear-powered  gulded- 
mlsslle  frigates  and  three  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarines. 

The  United  SUtes  Navy  suffered  critically 
during  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara's  tenure  in  the  Johnson  Admln- 
uuaUon.  If  NUon  doaan't  act  to  beef  up 
Uncle  Sam's  naval  Heat  In  the  next  four 
years,  thU  nation  could  well  meet  the  fate 
of  proud  Briuin  which  once  boaated  mastery 
of  the  seven  seaa. 

(From  the  Bakersfleld  Calif omlan.  Nor.  IB, 

IdMI 
US.  STjr*MMJLCT  ON  Seas  Challcmod 

President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon,  presently 
laying  plana  for  diplomatic  strategy,  would 
be  advised  to  take  note  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ominous  warning  this  week  that  challenged 
the  United  States  Navy's  6th  Fleet  activities 
In  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Boldly  declaring  the  Soviet  Union  a  "Medi- 
terranean power"  and  maintaining  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  Is  In  the  strategic  sea  as  "a  certain 
guarantee  of  peace  and  security  In  the  area," 
Vie*  Adn,.  Nikolai  Smlmov  falsely  charged 
th»  eth  Fleet  was  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
"In  order  to  be  prepared  to  strike  blows  from 
the  sea  and  air  agaln.^t  enemy  targets  using 
nuclear    and    conventional    weapons." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  placed  approximately 
60  warships  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
lucid  facta:  Russia  today  possesses  the  most 
powerful  maritime  fleet  on  this  planet's 
oceans  and  seaa:  and  the  Soviets'  military 
seapower  is  second  only  to  the  United  States. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations 
shamefully  have  permitted  the  United  States' 
Merchant  Marine  to  drop  far  behind  those 
of  other  nations.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  pooh-poohed  a  complete  nu- 
clear-powered United  States  Navy.  This  re- 
public, approaching  the  time  of  presidential 
transition,  stands  In  danger  of  losing  mili- 
tary supremacy  in  seapower. 

Let  us  hope  President-elect  Nixon  wUl  give 
priority  to  rebuilding  the  United  States'  crip- 
pled Merchant  Marine  and  to  streamlining 
and  updating  the  Navy's  men-of-war.  The 
Bakersfleld  Calllornlan  urges  Nixon  to  heed 
the  Navy  League's  persistent  plea  to  bolster 
this  country's  merchant  and  military  fleets. 
The  Soviet  Union's  pointed  warning  should 
not  be  taken  lightly. 

(From  the  Bakersfleld  Calif  omlan.  Jan.  97. 

1909) 

Eakth's  Oc«aj»8  "Go  Bkccimg" 

Most  Americans,  understandably  thrilled 
by  the  United  States'  successes  In  space  ad- 
ventures, perhaps  unwittingly  are  Ignoring 
the  importance  of  this  planet's  oceans  and 
seas.  Worth  serious  consideration  Is  this  re- 
cent opinion  by  Charles  F.  Duchein.  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States : 

"Yoxir  fabulous  California  Gold  Rush  of 
'49  18  now  exploding  to  the  entire  world  of 
water.  The  modern  gold  rush  of  today  is  to- 
ward the  challenging  last  world  frontier — 
the  oceans.  Our  fast-moving  20th  Century 
Industry  depends  increasingly  on  strategic 
materials  carried  overseas  In  ships.  We  are 
tampering  with  the  long-term  prosperity  of 
this  nation  through  our  vacillation  and  neg- 
lect of  what  can  be  the  chief  stimulator  of 
the  national  economy — the  foundation  for 
our  future  prosperity  and  this  is  to  rebuild 
our  maritime  posture  to  a  position  of  world 
preeminence." 

Duchein  paid  high  tribute  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  for  satisfactorily  meeting 
the  10.000-mlle  sea  lift  requirements  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  cautioned,  however,  that 
the  second  "hot  spot"  would  stretch  United 
States  merchant-marine  ships  beyond  the 
elastic  limit. 

Suggesting  that  Uncle  Sam  take  "a  page 
out  of  the  bold  aerospace  industry's  promo- 
tional book  to  regain  No.  1  global  maritime 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

position,  Duchein  recommended  this  five- 
point  program : 

The  formulation  of  national  maritime 
policy  providing  incentive  to  gain  a  com- 
petitive maritime  poeltlon  on  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  The  failure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  formulate  t>asic  policy,  In  Ducheln's 
opinion,  is  the  most  critical  element  In  clean- 
ing up   "the  mesa  In  the  Merchant  Marine." 

The  United  States  must  orient  Ito  naaonal 
strategy  to  the  oceans  of  the  world — Just  as 
the  Soviet  Union  has  done  in  recent  years. 

The  United  States  must  go  after  the  mer- 
chant-marine market  by  building  a  mini- 
mum of  100  ahips  a  year  for  at  least  the  next 
decade. 

Oceanic  education  should  be  fostered  in 
American  school  systems  to  provide  youth  a 
good  subject  grounding  In  the  oceans  as  they 
now  receive  in  the  land  environment.  The 
Sea  Orant  College  program  ahould  be  pur- 
sued with  the  utmost  vigor  to  moblUze  the 
best  mmds  in  this  nation — with  the  aclen- 
tlsta,  scholars  and  studenta  pursuing  dili- 
gently oceanic  solutloiu  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  state. 

A  Maritime  Manhattan  Project  should  be 
created  to  stimulate  revolutionary  maritime 
technological  advances  in  sea-based  systems. 

The  Bakersfleld  CallforrUan  concurs  with 
Duchein  that  Earth's  oceans  and  seas  are  not 
being  given  proportionate  priority  in  research 
and  development  programs  subsidized  by  tax 
dollars. 

Life  on  this  planet  in  the  next  100  years 
could  well  depend  on  development  of  the 
abundant  natural  resources  contained  in  the 
Seven  Seas.  The  oceans  and  seaa  contain  an 
untapped  reservoir  of  potential  food  sources. 
An  impressive  example  in  recent  years  la  the 
processing  of  hake — commonly  known  as 
trash  flsh — Into  protein  food  which  today  is 
providing  life  for  many  impoverished  peoples. 

Man's  knowledge  of  the  oceanic  environ- 
ment indeed  is  limited.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, this  newspaper  believes,  should  give 
oceanic  raaearch  the  same  priority  as  the 
costly  space  projecta.  The  new  President, 
moreover,  should  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
shoddy  condition  of  this  country's  Merchant 
Marine  which  Lyndon  Johnson  neglected  so 
shamefully. 
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FILM  ON  GREAT  SWAMP  GETS 
OHIO  STATE  AWARD 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  mw  rEKun 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  September  former  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Great  Swamp,  of  Morris  County,  N.J.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  as  wilderness. 
The  affixing  of  the  President's  signature 
to  this  legislation  culminated  a  10-year 
effort  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  persons 
to  afford  the  Swamp  the  highest  pro- 
tection possible. 

The  North  Jersey  Conservation  Foun- 
dation, which  played  a  leading  role  in 
these  efforts,  cooperated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  color  television  documentary  as 
part  of  their  program  to  bring  the  unique 
natural  wonders  of  the  swamp  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  docu- 
mentary recently  won  the  1969  Ohio 
State  University  award  for  excellence  in 
educational,  informational,  and  public 
affairs  broadcasting. 

I  should  like,  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  news  article 


which  appeared  In  the  BXrenlng  News  of 
Newark,  N.J..  on  February  21,  1969.  con- 
cerning this  award : 

Fn.M  ON  Gbkat  Swamp  Gets  Ohio  State 
Award 

New  VsaNON. — A  half-hour  color  television 
documentary  program  on  the  Great  Swamp 
of  MorrU  County  has  won  the  1968  Ohio 
State  University  award  for  excellence  in  edu- 
cational, informational  and  public  affairs 
broadcasting. 

A  segment  in  the  weekly  "New  York  Illus- 
trated" series  on  Channel  4,  WNBC-TV,  New 
York,  the  program  originally  appeared  on 
June  16,  1968.  It  will  be  re-run  tomorrow  at 
7  pjn.  on  Channel  4. 

In  the  program,  narrator  Bill  Ryan  re- 
counta  the  history  of  the  swamp  and  suc- 
cessful efforta  by  conservationists  to  set  it 
aside  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge  and  na- 
tional wilderness  area,  protecting  it  against 
destruction  through  developments. 

The  award,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Eklucation  by  Radio  and  Television  at  Ohio 
State,  was  In  the  local  programming  cate- 
gory. The  program  was  produced  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  North  Jersey  Conservation 
Foundation.  Morris  Townslhp,  the  organiza- 
tion which  spearheaded  saving  of  the  swamp 

Sharing  In  credita  for  the  award  were 
producer-writer  Marc  Brugnonl,  director 
Roger  Shope  and  photographer  Church  Aus- 
Un,  all  of  the  WNBC  News  and  Community 
Affairs  Department. 


IRAQI  SCAPEGOATS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  article,  one  of  a  series 
being  written  from  Israel  by  an  Ameri- 
can correspondent,  gives  a  stark  picture 
of  the  recent  tragedy  In  Iraq  where  14 
"spies"  were  publicly  hanged.  Miss  Carol 
Kovner,  managing  editor  and  foreign 
correspondent  for  Kovner  Publications, 
Los  Angeles,  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
stirring  on-the-spot  report.  The  article 
follows : 

isaqi  scapbooats:    14  bodies  swiito  as 

Mob  Sckeams  in  Baghdad 

(By  Carol  Kovner) 

A  sad  spectacle  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  .  .  . 
14  bodies  swinging  from  a  public  gibbet  to 
satisfy  a  screaming  mob  summoned  by  the 
one  modern  reminder  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, the  radio. 

It  happened  in  January  in  Baghdad  and 
Basra,  names  that  have  always  called  up 
Images  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  flying  car- 
peta,  glittering  palaces  and  genies  in  magic 
lamps. 

Now  Baghdad  will  bring  to  mind  the  In- 
sane screaming  overheard  on  Arabic  radio,  of 
a  mob  In  the  throes  of  a  deliberately  incited 
blood  lust. 

Middle- Eastern  observers  say  that  the  6- 
month-old  Baathist  regime  In  Iraq  is  using 
the  old  Israeli  spy  scapegoat  game  because 
it  Is  feeling  shaky.  Of  the  65  remaining  ""Is- 
raeU  spies "  being  held  for  trials  coming  up, 
one  Is  Dr.  Abdul  Rahman  el-Bazzaz,  a  former 
Prime  Minister,  and  another  is  a  former  De- 
fense Minister,  Major  General  Abdul  Aziz  el- 
Uquelli.  Sufflcient  grounds  for  the  suspicion 
even  among  Arab  countries  that  the  Iraqi 
government  Is  using  the  coming  trials  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  political  opponents. 
Arab  political  opponenta. 

The  mad  dance  of  thousands  around  the 
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banged  bodies,  9  of  whom  were  Jews,  shocked 
the  world  and  brought  protests  and  dem- 
onstrations against  the  Iraqi  government  In 
several  countries,  and  memorial  services  for 
the  victims  in  Israel  by  Iraqi  Jews. 

Pope  Paul  thought  the  question  of  racism 
was  raised  because  of  the  9  Jews  executed 
from  a  remnant  community  of  3000  where 
all  are  under  close  supervision  and  curfew, 
if  not  bouse  arrest.  The  United  States  pro- 
tested the  manner  of  the  hangings;  the  "spec- 
tacular way"  in  which  they  were  carried  out 
seemed  designed  to  "arouse  emotion."' 

There  is  a  concerted  effort  by  Israel  under- 
way to  rescue  the  Jews  of  Iraq  and  other 
Arab  countries.  There  have  been  no  air  at- 
tacks as  has  been  repeatedly  reported  by  Iraqi 
radio.  The  goal  is  to  prevent  further  trials  of 
Jews  and  further  executions  and  to  seek  their 
exodus  from  countries  where  they  are  perse- 
cuted, says  a  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman, 
not  to  endanger  their  lives  more. 

There  are  8.500  Jews  remaining  in  Egypt, 
Iraq  and  Syria.  In  Egypt  the  1000  Jews  are 
no  better  off  than  in  Iraq;  practically  all 
heads  of  families  are  in  prison  without  trial, 
leaving  their  families  without  protection  and 
livelihood. 

Originally  the  Jews  who  elected  to  stay  in 
Iraq  were  in  partnership  with  Arabs,  or  had 
property  and  businesses  they  did  not  want  to 
leave,  the  last  of  a  thousands-year-old  com- 
munity. They  felt  they  were  safe  as  they  were 
"unpolitical,"  as  one  condemned  boy  shouted 
before  he  was  dragged  out  of  a  closed  court- 
room in  a  recently  released  Arab  TV  news- 
cast of  the  trials. 

Ezra  Haddad,  an  Iraqi  immigrant  living  in 
Israel,  told  a  Hlstadrut  Executive  meeting 
Feb.  2.  "We  loved  that  land  in  which  we  lived 
a  thousand  years  and  more  before  the  first 
Arab  ever  set  foot  there.  For  generations  we 
lived  with  the  people  of  Iraq,  sharing  our 
destinies,  working  for  the  development  of  the 
land.  And  this  is  our  reward  .  .  ." 

Like  all  the  Arab  countries,  Iraq  could  be  a 
great  and  rich  one,  with  Ita  oil,  Ita  agricul- 
tural potential,  abundant  water,  and  himaan 
resources.  But,  again  like  most  of  the  Arab 
countries,  it  Is  in  a  political  quagmire.  Get- 
ting rid  of  former  Prime  Minister  as  "Israeli 
spies"  and  holding  mass  pubUc  hangings  of 
Jews  before  crowds  drummed  into  savsigery 
will  only  offend  the  world  opinion  that  the 
Arab  world  is  trying  to  capture. 

In  Nazareth,  Israeli  Knesset  Member  Self 
ed-Dln  Zuabl  strongly  condemned  the  hang- 
ings and  other  crimes  which  he  said  had  been 
going  on  in  Iraq  a  long  time.  Mr.  Zuabl  drew 
a  parallel  with  Israel,  where  even  the  lives 
of  terrorists  who  come  to  kill  and  destroy  are 
spared.  (His  wife,  a  fascinating  and  charming 
woman,  has  dedicated  herself  to  improving 
the  lot  of  Arab  women  In  the  Nazareth  area. 
She  is  a  "suffragette",  although  a  devoted 
mother  of  six,  and  encourages  girls  to  take 
jobs  outside  their  villages  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  community.) 

There  have  been  severe  disturbances  in 
Gaza  in  recent  weeks,  especially  since  three 
young  women  went  on  trial  for  espionage  and 
membership  in  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. In  spite  of  all  the  stonlngs, 
blown-up  vehicles  and  mass  demonstrations 
of  young  school  girls  (the  latest  technique 
of  the  terrorist  groups  is  to  use  school  girls 
for  their  public  demonstrations  because  they 
know  the  Israeli  soldiers  will  not  move 
against  them  as  they  would  men  or  boys), 
the  trial  was  conducted  fairly.  The  girls  went 
wild,  however,  the  last  day  of  the  trial  and 
they  were  hurt;  95  were  Injured,  20  still  in 
hospital  with  fractured  ribs,  bruises  and 
shock. 

The  three  women  were  given  short  sen- 
tences which  were  then  commuted  by  Tat- 
-Muf  Mordechai  Gur,  Military  Governor  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  Northern  Sinai.  He  acted  on 
appeals  for  clemency  on  the  grounds  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  the  women  were  released 
after  only  27  days  in  custody.  They  signed  a 
statonent    before    their   release    that   they 
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would  be  of  good  behavior  and  a  bond  of 
IL2S,000  was  put  up  by  their  parents,  their 
headmisttess  and  the  mayor.T^o  of  the  girls 
were  students  and  one  was  a  teacher. 

Or  take  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal  in  the 
occupied  territory  of  Sinai,  where  the  in- 
habitants have  come  under  fire  from  Egyp- 
tian guns.  They  begged  the  Egyptians 
through  the  Red  Cross  to  let  them  cross  the 
canal  into  Egypt  and  never  received  an  an- 
swer to  their  plea.  They  borrowed  army  loud- 
speakers from  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  and 
shouted  their  request  over  the  water.  They 
were  ignored. 

Finally  they  were  resettled  at  Israeli  ex- 
pense in  "Operation  Lifesavlng"  at  El  Arlsh 
where  homes  and  Jobs  were  provided  for 
them.  The  75-year-old  mayor  thanked  the 
military  governor  of  El  Arlsh  over  and  over 
for  taking  in  his  people,  855  of  whom  200 
were  children.  The  town  is  empty  now  and 
quiet,  but  on  one  day  last  September  over 
10,000  sbellfi  were  showered  upon  their  own 
people  by  the  Egyptians.  That  Is  why  they 
had  to  move. 

There  is  great  agitation  for  authorizing  a 
UN  International  inquiry  into  Israel's  treat- 
ment of  Arabs  In  occupied  territories.  Israel 
refuses  unless  the  inquiry  also  goes  into  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  Arab  countries. 

The  9  Iraqi  Jewish  citizens  hanged  In 
fabled  Baghdad  and  Basra  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  Jews  may  still  die  for  being 
Jews  in  Arab  lands  .  .  .  but  In  Israel,  Arabs 
are  not  condemned  for  being  Arabs. 


GILBERT  TELLS  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  THE  NEEDS 
OF  HIS  DISTRICT 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1969 

'  Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission, I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
my  statement  before  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Estimate  hearing  on  the  capital 
budget  for  1969-70.  I  urged  the  alloca- 
tion of  adequate  funds  for  new  school 
construction,  community  and  health 
centers,  park  and  recreational  improve- 
ments, headstart,  and  the  model  cities 
program.  And  I  specifically  stressed  the 
Bronx's  need  for  better  street  lighting 
and  more  police  protection.  These  are  all 
items  of  great  importance  to  me  and  my 
district. 

My  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Congressman  Jacob  H.  Gil- 
bert, 22d  Congressional  District,  Bronx, 
New  York,  Before  the  New  York  Citt 
Board   of   Estimate   Hearino   on    Capital 
Budget  for  Fiscal  1969-70 
I   am  Jacob  H.   Gilbert,   Member  of  Con- 
gress,   22na    Congressional    District,    Bronx, 
New  York.  I  am  appearing  in  support  of  ad- 
ditional school  construction  and  other  needs 
of  the  residents  of  the  Bronx.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  continues  to  be 
the  "step-child"  Borough  for  the  allocation 
of  Capital  Budget  funds.  The  time  Is  more 
than  appropriate  for  the  Bronx  to  benefit 
from    a   more   fair   and   adequate  share   of 
Capital  Budget  funds.  We  can,  and  must, 
eliminate  overcrowding,  short  sessions,  and 
split  sessions  in  our  schools.  We  must  stop 
short-changing  our  school  children  and  pre- 
school children,  and  provide  them  with  ade- 
quate classroom  space,  libraries,  and  other 
facilities  for  proper  education.  In  addition, 
we   must    have   more    Community   Centers, 
recreational  facilities,  better  street  lighting 
and  adequate  police  protection. 
The  Community  Planning  Boards,  civic  or- 
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ganlzatlons,  and  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous communities  have  met  and  have  come 
forth  with  requests  and  suggestions  for  the 
needs  of  the  Bronx.  Since  my  Congressional 
District  comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  the  Borough,  I  want  to  speak  spe- 
cifically of  those  items  within  my  District, 
comprising  areas  of  the  South  Bronx  (includ- 
ing Hunte  Point  and  Longwood),  portions 
of  Morrlsanla,  Crotona  Park,  Tremont,  West 
Farms;  the  Soundview-Bruckner-Clason 
Point  communities,  and  Pelham  Parkway. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  needeid 
Items  which  overlap  and  affect  not  only  my 
Congressional  District,  but  those  Districts  ad- 
joining mine.  They  are  all  improvemente 
necessary  to  make  the  Bronx  a  better  com- 
munity In  which  to'  live — some  urgently 
needed  now  and  others  we  must  plan  for  now 
to  keep  pace  and  meet  the  demands  of  our 
growing  communities. 

First,  I  want  to  discuss  needed  projects  for 
the  South  Bronx,  and  especially  for  the  Hunts 
Point  and  Longwood  areas. 

The  New  South  Bronx  High  School  and 
Community  Center,  for  which  the  site  has 
been  selected  should  be  funded  immediately 
so  that  construction  can  begin  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

The  New  Lincoln  Hospital  Is  of  paramount 
Importance  to  the  residents  of  the  South 
Bronx;  the  patient  load  is  staggering  since 
the  closing  of  St.  FYancls  Hospital.  I  was 
recently  advised  by  Dr.  Bernard  Bucove. 
N.Y.C.  Health  Services  Administrator,  that 
the  New  Lincoln  Hospital  "has  top  priority 
and  is  being  expedited  on  an  urgent  basis." 
Although  it  Is  to  be  built  by  the  State,  monies 
are  required  from  the  Capital  Budget  to  re- 
pay the  State  for  funds  advanced. 

Funds  for  the  Hunts  Point  Neighborhood 
Family  Care  Center  (also  Included  in  proj- 
ects to  be  constructed  by  the  State  Mental 
Hygiene  Facilities  Improvement  Corpora- 
tion) are  requested  to  repay  the  State. 

I  urge  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  which  is  most  Important  if 
we  are  to  rebuild  ghetto  areas.  On  the  Fed- 
eral level,  as  U.S.  Congressman,  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  secure  additional  Federal 
funds  for  this  program. 

An  academic  high  school  to  serve  the  Hunts 
Point  Community  is  requested.  Students  who 
wish  to  attend  a  high  school  from  the  Hunts 
Point  area  must  travel  either  to  Morris  or 
James  Monroe  High  School,  both  over- 
crowded. I  strongly  urge  allocation  of  funds 
now  for  a  new  Hunts  Point  High  School  and 
Community  Center. 

And  I  add  my  voice  to  the  request  of  the 
community  for  funds  for  site  acquisition  for 
a  new  Primary  School  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hunts  Point  Avenue  and  East  163rd  Street, 
to  relieve  the  severe  overcrowding  In  nearby 
schools. 

Fninds  are  needed  and  should  be  provided 
for  Head  Start  Centers  at  the  several  selected 
sites  in  the  Hunts  Polnt-Longwood  commu- 
nities. This  program  has  proved  Its  useful- 
ness, and  we  should  provide  for  the  large 
number  of  youngsters  now  unable  to  benefit 
because  of  lack  of  facilities. 

In  the  Morrlsanla-Claremont-Crotona  Park 
communities,  funds  are  requested  for  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  Morris  High 
School,  for  which  site  acquisition  and  plan- 
ning funds  were  approved  last  year.  This 
school  is  seriously  overcrowded.  And  I  urge 
funds  for  site  acquisition  for  new  Inter- 
mediate School  196. 

Additional  family  day  care  centers  are 
urgently  needed.  I  join  the  many  other  voices 
of  the  community  in  requesting  funds  for 
the  construction  of  Family  Day  Care  Centers, 
especially  in  the  Morrlsanla  Health  District. 
Locations  near  where  the  families  live  are 
important  to  provide  proper  care  for  children 
of  working  mothers. 

I  ask  funding  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Cro- 
tona Park,  to  Include  new  lighting,  bicycle 
paths,  a  skating  rink,  and  the  other  needed 
improvements. 
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A  Crotona  Park  Community  Mental  Health 
Facility  Is  requested,  and  I  urge  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  Bite,  for  which  funds  are  already 
available. 

I  now  want  to  briefly  go  over  needed  Items 
In  the  Tremont-BeUnont-West  Farms  com- 
munltle* — 

Monies  are  needed  and  requested  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  site  and  design  for  Inter- 
mediate School  194  In  the  Tremont  area, 
where  we  have  the  shortest  school  sessions 
and  the  largest  number  of  children  of  the 
entire  Borough. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Inclusion  of  funds  In 
the  Capital  Budget  for  a  new  Library  In  the 
vicinity  of  183rd  Street  and  Belmont  Avenue, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Southern 
Boulevard  Malls  to  include  benches,  trees, 
and  sidewalks,  water  fountains,  and  other 
repairs. 

I  recommend  a  Community  Center  at  the 
site  of  Old  Borough  Hall,  or  to  be  located 
at  one  of  the  two  other  suggested  sites. 

Within  the  Soundvtew-Bruckner-Clason 
Point  communities.  I  urge  the  following 
which  have  been  requested: 

Funds  for  furniture  and  equipment  for 
Intermediate  School  174,  for  which  con- 
slructfbn  funds  were  made  available  In  the 
IB68-69T:apltal  Budget. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  construction 
funds  for  Primary  School  182.  for  which  site 
acquisition  funds  have  already  been  made 
available.  Over  2.000  new  housing  units  In 
the  area  make  It  obvious  the  school  will  soon 
be  needed. 

Construction  funds  for  an  addition  to  Pri- 
mary School  93.  Here,  too.  additional  con- 
Btructlon  bringing  many  new  residents  Into 
the  area,  make  planning  for  the  addition  a 
priority. 

Soundview  Park  must  be  developed  and 
Improvements  provided  to  make  It  a  safe  and 
usoful  recreational  facility.  I  urge  design 
plans  and  other  action  to  accomplish  this. 
for  which  I  understand  the  Capital  Budget 
contains  the  funds. 

The  area  urgently  needs  other  recreational 
facilities,  such  as  a  Community  Center. 
Funds  are  requested  for  conversion  of  an 
abandoned  bowling  alley  Into  a  community 
center  and  to  expand  facilities  at  James  Mon- 
roe Community  Center. 

I  ask  that  funds  be  Included  for  a  Little 
League  Field  at  Metcalf  and  Story  Avenues. 
The  Soundview-Bruckner  area  Is  one  of 
tremendous  growth,  and  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  Is  a  New  Hospital.  Residents 
must  use  Jacobl  Hospital,  requiring  triple 
fare,  and  where  the  patient  load  Is  already 
severe.  I  urge  that  funds  be  made  available 
In  the  Budget  for  an  Inunedlate  study  and 
prompt  action  In  this  regard. 

For  the  Castle  Hill  Community,  the  follow- 
ing projects  should  be  included  In  the  Cap- 
ital Budget  for  1969-70: 

Funds  for  books,  furniture  and  equipment 
for  the  Clason  Point  Library. 

Construction  funds  for  a  Neighborhood 
Family  Care  Center  to  be  located  on  a  lot 
on  Watson  Avenue  between  Beach  and  Tay- 
lor Avenues. 

Additional  recreational  facllltiea  In  the 
area  north  of  Bruckner  Boulevard,  such  as 
vest  pocket  parks;  a  swimming  pool  on  a 
city-owned  piece  of  property  near  Watson 
and  Rosedale  Avenues:  monies  for  lighting 
the  park  at  Watson  and  Rosedale.  and  a  Lit- 
tle League  Field  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
by  reconstruction  at  Chatterton  and  Bruck- 
ner Boulevard. 

Construction  funds  are  requested  for  the 
James  Monroe  High  School  addition;  and 
construction  of  Northeast  Bronx  High  School 
and  Community  Center  should  be  expedited. 
Additional  funds  are  requested  for  furniture, 
books  and  equipment. 

And  once  again,  the  request  is  made  for 
monies  for  Castle  Hill  Park  development  and 
for  additional  facilities.  Including  a  gymna- 
sium and  the  Castle  Hill  Houses  Commu- 
nity Center. 
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I  add  my  request  to  the  following  Items 
for  the  Bronx  Park-Pelham  Parkway  com- 
munities : 

The  North  East  Bronx  High  School  and 
Community  Center,  already  mentioned. 

Funds  for  additional  Senior  Citizens  fa- 
cilities m  Pelham  Parkway;  construction  of 
a  community  center  for  the  young;  and  mod- 
ernization of  Bronx  Park's  easterly  section, 
with  additional  lighting,  water  fountains,  a 
roller  and  an  Ice-skating  rink. 

Improvements  In  the  Pelham  Parkway  Lit- 
tle League  Field:  better  lighting.  Improved 
lavatory    facilities,   other    repairs. 

Funds  for  the  modernization  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  High  School,  to  include 
additional  lockers,  a  swimming  pool,  and 
needed  painting  of  the  bxUldlng. 

Pelham  Parkway  Station,  utilized  by  many 
area  senior  citizens,  needs  an  Escalator. 

Funds  are  requested  for  the  completion 
of  the  municipal  parking  lot  on  White  Plains 
Road  and  Brady  Avenue,  a  highly  populated 
commercial  area. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  I  want  to  make 
a  strong  plea  for  funds  In  the  Capital  Budg- 
et to  provide  more  adequate  street  and  park 
lighting,  not  only  In  this  community,  but 
In  all  the  areas  I  have  covered  In  the  Bronx, 
comprising  my  22nd  Congressional  District 
and  adjoining  areas.  More  police  protection, 
especially  foot  patrolmen  and  better  street 
lighting  are  the  requests  I  hear  moat  fre- 
quently from  my  constituents.  We  must  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  thesb  two  Items, 
which  are  deterrents  to  crime. 
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HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
Uon  to  curtail  the  sale  and  pandering  of 
pornography  to  juveniles.  This  legisla- 
tion is  patterned  after  the  New  York 
State  antipornography  law  wliich  has 
been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  material  being  sent  through  the 
mails  today  to  unsoliciting  individuals 
has  become  more  and  more  voluminous 
in  recent  years  while  the  degree  of 
blatant  filth  used  and  depicted  in  these 
materials  has  become  indescribably  dis- 
gusting. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  set  any  moral 
guidelines  for  this  Nation  but  something 
must  be  done.  I  believe  most  people  know 
right  from  wrong.  Most  people  can  also 
tell  smut  and  filth  when  they  see  it. 

Not  a  week  goes  by  that  someone  does 
not  send  me  some  advertisement  for 
salacious  material  which  he  received  un- 
solicited. Most  often  the  question  asked 
of  me  is:  "Congressman,  it  is  bad  enough 
that  I  have  to  receive  this  unwanted 
fllth  but  what  would  happen  If  my  young 
son  or  daughter  received  something  in 
the  mail  like  this?" 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  "ob- 
scenity is  not  within  the  area  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  speech  or  press."  In 
April  of  1968  the  Court  held  in  Ginsberg 
versus  New  York  (390  U.S.  629).  that  a 
New  York  statute  was  constitutional 
which  prohibited  the  sale  to  persons  un- 
der 17  years  of  age  materials  defined  to 
be  obscene  to  them  even  though  the  same 
nuterial  might  not  be  obscene  to  adults. 
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This  bill  is  patterned  after  the  New  York 
statute.  \ 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion of  books,  magazines,  movies,  and 
other  materials  in  interstate  commerce 
which  are  considered  to  be  harmful  to 
persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

The  solicitations  which  these  smut 
peddlers  previously  used  were  vulgar  and 
suggestive,  but  the  ones  sent  out  today 
are  blatantly  pornographic  and  filthy.  I 
believe  this  legislation  will  curtail  the 
flow  of  this  material  to  young  persons. 

Penalties  under  the  bill  include  fines 
up  to  $5,000  and  prison  sentences  of  up 
to  5  years. 


REMARKS  OP  JOHN  W.  GARDNER. 
CHAIRMAN.  THE  URBAN  COALI- 
TION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  Satur- 
day, February  22,  1969,  the  Creve  Coeur 
Club  in  my  hometown  of  Peoria,  HI.,  held 
its  71st  Annual  Washington  Birthday 
Dinner.  The  roster  of  speakers  at  this 
prestigious  event  over  the  years  repre- 
sents a  veritable  "Who's  Who"  from  the 
political  and  business  communities. 

Our  speaker  this  year,  the  Honorable 
Jolrn  W.  Gardner,  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  and  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  con- 
tinued this  tradition  of  the  club  in  pre- 
senting only  the  most  outstanding  leaders 
of  our  country. 

Almost  1,000  of  our  community's  lead- 
ing citizens  were  present  to  hear  Mr. 
Gardner's  frank  and  candid  appraisal  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  country 
with  regard  to  finding  solutions  to  the 
tremendous  difBculties  in  our  cities,  both 
large  and  small,  all  over  the  country.  I 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Gardner's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

RXMARKS    BT    JOHN    W.    OaBDNKB.    CHAIRMAN. 

THE  UiBAN  Coalition 

Let  me  begin  with  a  bit  of  history. 

The  time  Is  June  1776.  The  scene — a  second 
floor  parlor  In  the  brick  home  of  a  young 
Oerman  named  Graff,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  Streets  in 
Philadelphia. 

There  shortly  after  the  eleventh  of  June, 
beginning  perhaps  on  the  eleventh,  the 
lodger  who  occupied  the  second  floor  of 
Graff's  home  began  to  draft  one  of  the  great 
documents  In  our  history. 

The  lodger  was.  of  course,  the  tall,  lean 
thirty-three  year  old  Virginian,  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The  document  was.  of  course,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  second  and  most  famous  sentence  In 
the  Declaration,  as  It  stands  in  the  flnal 
version,  reads:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

True  to  our  modern  temper,  we  have  dis- 
sected the  famous  sentence,  debated  It.  and 
Impugned  It.  I  myself  have  questioned  It. 
defended  It.  argued  over  It  and  written  about 
It.  But  the  dignity  of  the  sentence  remains. 
To  me  nothing  can  detract  from  its  beauty, 
nothing  can  detract  from  the  significance  for 
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Americans  of  the  moral  strivings  reflected  in 
the  sentence.  It  Is  the  most  seminal  sentence 
in  the  history  of  American  values. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  admiration  blind 
us  to  certain  facts.  After  the  great  words  ^ 
were  written,  89  years  passed  before  we 
abolished  slavery  In  this  land  of  the  free. 
Another  half  century  passed  before  we  en- 
acted effective  legislation  against  child 
labor.  It  wasn't  until  1920  that  women  were 
allowed  to  vote.  It  wasnt  until  1954  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  segregation. 
And  even  today  human  potentialities  are 
warped  and  stunted  In  our  slums. 

The  story  of  our  failures  and  partial  suc- 
cesses In  the  192  years  since  the  Declaration 
Is  more  than  a  story  of  the  slow  approach 
to  an  early  goal.  Not  only  Is  our  practice  be- 
coming In  some  respects  more  compatible 
with  the  Declaration,  our  moral  insight  con- 
cerning the  goal  itself  Is  In  some  respects 
deepening.  We  understand  more  now  than  we 
did  then  about  the  Implications  of  those 
truths  that  were  thought  to  be  self-evident. 

One  of  the  things  we  know  now  Is  that 
there  are  other  and  perhaps  more  stubborn 
obstacles  to  Individual  fulfillment  than  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  that  preoccupied  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  The  other  obstacles  are 
poverty.  Ignorance,  disease,  discrimination, 
mental  or  physical  Illness  or  Incapacity,  and 
so  on.  And  these  cannot  be  removed  by  mere 
assertion  of  unalienable  rights,  nor  even  by 
legally  certified  freedoms. 

The  most  exciting  declaration  of  our  gen- 
eration Is  the  assertion  that  we  must  seek 
to  remove  all  of  these  obstacles.  Indeed  we 
are  now  engaged  In  an  unprecedented  attack 
on  all  the  conditions  that  prevent  the  full 
and  free  development  of  individual  potential- 
ities. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  practical  realities 
of  that  task — ^Improving  our  schools,  elimi- 
nating poverty,  combating  mental  Illness, 
eradicating  discrimination,  we  find  ourselves 
engaged  In  a  hard  and  unglamorous  bvisl- 
ness. 

And  In  that  hart!  and  unglamorous  busi- 
ness, the  most  difficult,  most  frustrating  and 
most  desperately  Important  task  Is  to  ac- 
complish the  kinds  of  changes  In  institu- 
tional structures  that  will  permit  elgnlficant 
social  progress.  If  you  doubt  the  difficulty  of 
that  task,  have  a  look  at  the  fate  of  Con- 
gressional reform  In  the  90th  Congress.  Or 
the  fate  of  several  recent  attempts  to  mod- 
ernize State  charters.  Or  attempts  to  modify 
zoning  regulations  or /building  codes.  Or  ef- 
forts to  redesign  the  clanking  archaisms  of 
municipal  government. 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  cities  face  such  questions  of  Institu- 
tional change  constantly.  But  today  we  face 
another  kind  of  problem  that  really  can't  be 
wholly  blamed  on  outworn  Institutional 
structures. 

Today  one  of  the  gravest  handicaps  to  the 
local  community,  one  of  the  things  that  pre- 
vents It  from  pursuing  any  of  Its  purposes 
effectively.  Is  the  fragmentation  of  the  com- 
munity Itself — and  the  fragmentation  of 
community  leadership. 

I  saw  this  at  first  hand  when,  as  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  I  had  to 
visit  all  of  our  major  cities — and  many  not 
so  major.  I  found  that  the  typical  American 
dty  was  split  up  Into  a  variety  of  different 
worlds  that  were  often  wholly  out  of  touch 
with  one  another. 

The  suburbs  were  out  of  touch  wtlh  the 
central  city.  Business,  labor  and  the  univer- 
sities were  three  wholly  separate  worlds — as 
far  apart  as  worlds  can  be.  City  Hall  was 
usually  out  of  touch  with  the  ghetto  and 
often  out  of  touch  with  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  people  In  the  city.  The  most  omi- 
nous rift,  of  course,  was  the  rift  Involving 
the  white  and  black  communities. 

As  I  traveled  around.  I  observed  that  these 
fragmented  worlds  were  often  terribly  Ignor- 
ant of  one  another,  and  that  the  Ignorance 
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bred  fear,  and  the  fear  bred  hostility.  These 
cities  were  not  communities.  They  were  en- 
campments of  strangers. 

Is  it  surprising  that  cities  so  fragmented 
have  great  difficulty  In  solving  their  prob- 
lems, great  difficulty  In  even  formulating 
their  problems?  Long  before  the  riots.  It  was 
apparent  to  everyone  who  studied  these  mat- 
ters closely  that  communities  so  riven  could 
not  weather  a  storm  without  cracking  wide 
open. 

The  storms  came — and  they  cracked  wide 
open.  One  after  another.  Like  all  structures 
under  stress  they  cracked  along  the  lines  of 
their  Internal  weaknesses.  The  rift  between 
black  and  white  communities  was  usually 
the  main  Issue  but  when  the  city  tried  to 
pull  Itself  together  to  face  that  Issue.  It 
found  Its  capacity  to  do  so  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  other  rifts  within  the  com- 
munity— between  business  and  labor,  be- 
tween suburb  and  central  city,  between  po- 
lice and  citizen,  between  young  and  old. 

Nothing  Is  more  clear  than  that  no  major 
city  can  or  will  solve  Its  problems  without 
first  repairing  some  of  those  devastating  gaps 
in  communication. 

In  some  respects  it  Is  harder  to  accomplish 
that  repair  after  the  troubles  that  have  oc- 
curred. In  some  respects,  of  course.  It  is  easier. 
Some  people  respond  to  trouble  affirmatively, 
redoubling  their  efforts  to  act  constructively. 
But  others,  both  black  and  white,  respond 
to  the  Interplay  of  violence  and  counter- 
violence  VTlth  deepened  anger,  fear,  hostility 
and  a  desire  to  strike  back. 

We  shall  see  a  good  deal  more  of  these 
emotions  before  we're  through.  But  they 
won't  solve  a  thing. 

Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  sit 
down  together  and  figure  out  how  we  can 
create  communities  that  we  can  all  live  in. 
all  believe  In.  all  be  proud  of.  all  defend. 
The  sooner  we  get  on  with  It  the  better. 
The  Urban  Coalition  was  formed  precisely 
with  that  task  In  mind. 

After  the  riots  in  the  summer  of  1967.  a 
group  of  outstanding  leaders  in  American 
life  came  together  to  form  the  Coalition. 

The  members  of  the  Steering  Committee 
included  leading  mayors,  business  leaders, 
labor  leaders,  leaders  from  the  black  com- 
munity and  religious  leaders. 

I  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  coali- 
tion principle.  Some  people  think  of  the 
Coalition  as  Just  another  organization 
tackling  the  tough  urban  problems  of  the 
day.  But  it  Is  unique.  Our  distinction  is  that 
we  bring  together  segments  of  American  life 
that  do  not  normally  collaborate  in  the 
solution  of  public  problems. 

How  does  the  Urban  Coalition — local  or 
national — differ  from  other  organizations? 
First,  we  are  not  sponsored  by  one  constitu- 
ency. We  are  not  a  businessman's  organiza- 
tion, nor  a  governmental  organization  nor 
a  minority  group  organization.  Our  sponsor- 
ing constituency  Includes  all  significant  ele- 
ments In  the  community. 

Second,  we  do  not  focus  on  a  single  prob- 
lem— unemployment,  race  conflict,  good  gov- 
ernment, welfare — but  are  concerned  with 
the  whole  range  of  problems. 

It  is  precisely  this  comprehensiveness  of 
constituencies  and  functions  that  Is  our 
greatest  strength — but  It  also  makes  it  hard 
for  people  to  understand  our  role.  In  this 
society,  everyone  Is  keyed  to  specialization. 
When  Americans  become  concerned  about 
the  community  they  typically  Join  with  oth- 
ers of  their  own  group  (e.g..  businessmen 
with  businessmen)  to  form  a  special  pur- 
pose organization. 

And  that's  fine.  But  the  special  purpose 
organizations  proliferate  endlessly  and  still 
there  Is  no  organization  designed  to  pull  the 
whole  fragmented  community  together — un- 
til an  urban  coalition  Is  formed.  A  frag- 
mented community  cannot  eliminate  the 
senseless  duplication  of  functions  and  agen- 
cies. An  effectively  functioning  urban  coali- 
tion can  help  the  community  correct  that 
problem. 
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That  larger  goal  is  Infinitely  more  impor- 
tant than  all  of  the  specific  projects  that 
local  coalitions  undertake.  It  Is  a  goal  that 
can  never  be  accomplished  by  the  innumer- 
able single-purpose  organizations  concerned 
with  employment,  education,  discrimination, 
and  so  on.  Nor  can  it  be  accomplished  in  a 
city  that  Is  paralyzed  by  the  rifts  I  described 
earlier. 

Once  the  significant  elements  In  the  com- 
munity begin  to  work  together,  once  they 
begin  to  think  as  a  community  and  act  as 
a  community,  all  kinds  of  things  are  pos- 
sible. Then  they  can  give  city  government  the 
kind  of  intelligent  support  It  needs;  they  can 
make  the  needs  of  their  city  felt  at  the  state 
and  Federal  level;  they  can  see  how  all  the 
various  Federal,  state  and  local  programs  fit 
together;  they  can  provide  strong  citizen  sup- 
port for  Federal  programs  that  are  working 
and  strong  citizen  criticism  of  those  that  are 
not  working. 

And  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  they 
can  look  ahead. 

The  Urban  Coalition  has  come  a  long,  long 
way  m  its  short  18  months  of  life.  A  year  and 
a  half  ago  It  was  no  more  than  a  group  of 
men  with  a  deep  concern  for  their  country 
and  an  Idea  of  how  they  might  be  helpful. 
Today  we  have  42  local  coalitions.  As  In  the 
case  of  the  national,  each  local  organization 
includes  representatives  from  a  variety  of 
leadership  segments  In  the  conununlty — the 
mayor,  business,  labor,  minority  groups  and 
religion.  And  we  encourage  the  participation 
of  other  relevfint  elements — the  universities, 
the  schools,  the  press,  the  professions. 

The  coalition  principle  requires  that 
minority  groups  be  represented  in  the  effort 
to  solve  community  problems.  And  such  rep- 
resentation 13  itself  a  step  toward  solving  the 
toughest  problem  of  all— effective  dialogue 
between  minority  conmiunltles  and  the  dom- 
inant elements  in  the  city. 

The  national  organization  leaves  It  en- 
tirely to  the  locals  to  determine  priorities. 
The  local  coalitions  make  their  own  decisions 
as  to  what  problems  they  want  to  tackle. 
The  principle  of  local  decision  Is  extremely 
Important.  We  are  a  grass  roots  organization 
or  we're  not  anything. 

But  the  problems  the  locals  tilrn  to  are 
fairly  predictable.  They  turn  to  the  things 
that  worry  them  the  most — unemplojTnent, 
housing,  education,  race  confilct,  black  en- 
trepreneurshlp.  police-community  relations 
and  so  on. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  recital  of  the 
achievements  of  the  locals,  but  they  have 
gotten  Into  an  extraordinary  variety  of  activ- 
ities. They  have  formed  venture  capital  cor- 
porations to  assist  black  businesses,  launched 
significant  housing  ventures,  supported  Im- 
portant new  educational  activities  such  as 
the  Street  Academies,  set  up  youth  councils, 
tackled  local  problems  of  race  conflict  and 

so  on.  

Why  has  the  Urban  Coalition  grown  so 
rapidly?  How  is  It  able  to  enlist  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  most  able  and  gifted  people  In 
the  country?  How  has  it  been  able  to  estab- 
lish Itself  so  quickly  as  a  signlflcant  land- 
mark In  oiu-  national  life? 

To  me,  the  answer  Is  very  simple.  It  Is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  Neither  In  our 
cities  nor  In  the  nation  as  a  whole  Is  there 
any  other  Instrumentality  that  undertakes 
to  "bind  together  all  the  various  segments  of 
national  leadership.  It  provides  a  grass-roots 
network  In  which  all  segments  of  our  na- 
tional life  can  collaborate  In  shaping  the 
future  of  their  communities.  It  links  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  It  links  national 
and  local  levels  of  action. 

It  Involves  two  basic  principles.  One  of 
them  Is  the  principle  of  coalition.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  most  of  our  cities  are 
very  badly  fragmented.  And  the  fragmenta- 
tion makes  It  almost  Impossible  for  the  city 
to  tackle  any  of  its  problems  effectively. 

We  can  correct  that  fragmentation;  we  can 
correct  it  through  the  process  of  coalition. 
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By  doing  so.  we  can  again  create  coherent 
communities  that  can  tacUe  their  problems 
with  vigor  and  commitment. 

The  second  principle  Is  g^raas-roots  leader- 
ship. We  believe  that  people  must  care  about 
their  own  communities.  They  cannot  Imagine 
that  their  communities  will  remain  healthy 
If  they  turn  their  backs  on  elementary  civic 
duties.  If  I  may  speak  plainly,  the  tradition 
of  local  leadership  is  badly  decayed  In  this 
country,  and  a  great  many  of  our  ablest  citi- 
zens have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
fate  of  the  city  In  which  they  lived  or 
worked.  We  can  change  all  that  We  can  re- 
vive the  tradition  of  civic  responsibility. 

I  do  not  believe  that  In  the  years  ahead 
there  Is  going  to  be  any  re«t  for  those  of  us 
who  care  about  the  wholeness  and  health  of 
this  society. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  in  the  years 
ahead,  moral  progress  will  be  swifter  than  we 
think.  It  may  be  that  the  human  race,  which 
for  10.000  years  has  been  so  uneven  In  honor- 
ing Its  Ideals,  will  suddenly  change  when  the 
generation  now  under  30  takes  over.  But  It 
may  not.  We  must  face  that  dreadful  poa- 
slblUty. 

Before  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
1789  Gtprge  Washington  Is  said  to  have  made 
the  statement,  "Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  Is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

When  I  was  a  young  man  that  seemed  to 
me.  and  It  still  seems  to  me,  a  noble  proposal. 
But  as  a  youth.  I  was  also  attracted  by  Its 
seeming  simplicity.  Life  hadn't  yet  revealed 
to  me  how  difficult  It  Is  to  raise  any  kind  of 
standard,  nor  for  that  matter  how  hard  It  Is 
to  be  wise  and  how  very  hard  to  be  honest — 
hard  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

I  believe  that  Jefferson  erected  such  a 
standard  when  he  Inserted  Into  our  first 
great  national  document  a  memorable  ex- 
pression of  what  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
enduring  values  In  American  life. 

We  have  been  faithless  and  faithful  by 
turns  to  the  Ideals  Jefferson  expressed.  We 
have  Interpreted  and  re-Interpreted  his  words. 
Our  understanding  of  the  values  underlying 
them  has  evolved  and  deepened.  Yet  we  are 
still  struggling  to  do  justice  to  the  vision, 
heartened  by  a  few  successes,  ashamed  of 
many  failures  and  alarmed  by  present  perils 
that  seem  to  threaten  the  vision.  Perhaps 
that  is  simply  a  description  of  the  reality 
surrounding  all  moral  striving. 

A  set  piece  of  social  philosophical  debate 
to  the  question  of  whether  evil  exists  In  man 
or  In  his  Institutions.  It  Is  a  sterile  debate. 
We  are  Imperfect  creatures  and  have  created 
Imperfect  Institutions. 

But  we  are  imperfect  creatxires  who  dream 
of  something  better  And  that  Is  relevant  too. 
I  believe  that  we  can  come  very  close  to  that 
something  better  provided  we  accept  con- 
tinuous striving  ("eternal  vigilance."  In  the 
old  phrase)  as  a  condition.  Both  man  and 
his  Instltutlotis  must  be  under  constant  pres- 
sure to  meet  moral  standards. 

If  we  could  stamp  out  prejudice  today.  It 
would  begin  to  take  root  again  tomorrow.  If 
we  could  bring  our  Institutions  to  a  perfect 
pitch  of  vitality  and  creativity  today  they 
would  start  to  decay  tomorrow.  That's  our 
situation.  We  Just  have  to  keep  at  It. 

We>e  going  to  have  to  drop  the  long- 
eetabllshed  habit  of  taking  our  system  for 
granted.  We  have  a  wonderfully  complacent 
notion  that  If  each  of  us  minds  his  own  busi- 
ness well,  the  system  will  take  care  of  Itself. 

But  It  Isn't  taking  care  of  Itself.  We're 
going  to  have  to  do  something  we  haven t 
done  since  the  late  18th  Century  when  a 
lawyer  named  Jefferson,  a  planter  named 
Washington,  a  printer  named  Franklin,  a 
banker  named  SCorrls  and  others  of  varied 
occupations  made  themselves  experts  In 
statecraft  In  order  to  found  a  new  nation. 
So  must  a  lot  of  us  today  think  hard  about 
how  our  nation  can  be  made  to  work. 

We're  badly  out  of  practice.  But  we  had 
better  start. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


February  26,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  irrw  jKKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16,  1918,  Lithuania  declared  her  Inde- 
pendence. The  51st  anniversary  of  this 
declaration  was  commemorated  less  than 
2  weeks  ago.  On  February  24,  1918,  just  8 
days  later,  the  Republic  of  Estonia  pro- 
claimed her  independence  and  will  like- 
wise observe  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
occasion  this  month.  Due  recognition  of 
these  solemn  events  should  serve  to  focus 
world  attention  on  the  threat  that  the 
Communist  regimes  of  the  world  pose  to 
the  struggles  of  newly  emerging  nations 
which  seek  self-determination,  as  well  as 
those  that  already  exist  but  which  must 
rely  upon  their  alliances  with  the  free 
nations  to  preserve  their  sovereignty  and 
Independence. 

Unfortunately,  the  proximity  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  laid 
them  open  to  the  ruthless  imposition  of 
incorporation  into  the  U.S.S.R.,  thus  sub- 
verting their  short-lived  freedom  from 
outside  domination.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  comprising  the  Baltic  States, 
share  a  common  bond  in  spirit  and  pur- 
pose to  rejoin  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  an  aspiration  that  was 
once  realized  and  one  which  is  now  the 
driving  force  behind  their  appeals  for 
moral  and  political  support.  Our  stake  in 
keeping  this  spirit  and  hope  alive  Is  no 
less  than  a  reaCBrmation  of  our  own  way 
of  life,  the  principles  to  which  we  dedi- 
cate our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  include  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  president  of  the  Estonian  Na- 
tional Committee  in  the  United  States. 

The  Estonian  National  CoMunTEE, 

Sew  York.  N.Y. 
Hon.  John  E.  Hunt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Sib:  Americans  of  Estonian  descent 
In  the  United  States  will  celebrate  the  Slst 
anniversary  of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia  proclaimed  on  February  24.  1918. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  became  victims  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  totalitarian  Imperialistic 
powers,  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany,  and 
were  forcibly  Incorporated  Into  the  USSR. 
The  Soviet  Union's  assault  against  Its  Baltic 
neighbors  was  the  first  step  westward  In  a 
ruthless  march  against  Europe.  The  begin- 
ning of  today's  international  tensions  and 
threats  to  the  peace  may  thus  be  found  in 
the  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Baltic  States 
of  1940. 

At  this  anniversary  all  Americans  of  Esto- 
nian descent  feel  dutybound  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  peace  loving  free  nations  to 
the  continued  forcible  ruling  and  colonial 
exploitation  of  Estonia  by  the  imperialistic 
Communist  consplr|bcy  called  the  Soviet 
Union.  ^ 

We  are  convinced  that  the  rejoining  of 
Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States  Into  the 
free  community  of  nations  will  also  serve 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  we  consider  It  to  be  Important  that 
this  great  nation  as  well  as  the  p>opulatlon  of 
the  presently  captive  Estonia  t>e  kept  aware 
of  the  continued  willingness  and  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
Government  to  lend  their  moral  and  political 
support  to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  Estonia. 


All  greetings,  statements,  and  messages  to 
this  effect  on  occasion  of  this  great  Estonian 
memorable  day  will  be  read  at  the  solemn 
conunemoratlve  meetings  of  EIstonian-Amerl- 
cans  held  In  this  country,  and  published  in 
the  Estonian-language  press. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hkikki  a.  Leesment. 

President. 


REMARKS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  CARL 
ALBERT  REGARDING  FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION  AWARDS  TO  OKLA- 
HOMANS 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  Freedoms  Foundation  At  Valley 
Forge  announced  awards  given  by  it  to 
17  patriotic  Americans  who  had  written 
outstanding  essays  including  the  subject 
"A  Free  Ballot — A  Free  Country."  Two  of 
these  awards  went  to  fellow  Oklahomans, 
one,  to  my  constituent,  Lt.  Col.  William 
R.  Ellis,  a  native  of  Hugo,  Okla.;  and  the 
other  to  my  former  constituent,  Capt.  Ed 
Wheeler  now  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  I  am  proud 
of  the  talent  displayed  by  these  Okla- 
homans and  I  congratulate  them  on  the 
awards  which  they  have  received.  At  this 
time  I  submit  a  copy  of  their  essays  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  Fksx  Ballot — A  Free  Countkt 
(By  Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Ellis) 

In  our  great  Republic  we  are  blessed  with 
a  free  ballot  established  by  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Thus  by  ex- 
ercising our  free  ballot  under  the  laws  of  our 
free  country  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  for 
our  nation  and  for  ourselves. 

The  Communists  and  Communist  front 
organizations  have  conducted  an  extensive 
campaign  to  divide  the  United  States  of 
America  and  undermine  our  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  the  free  world  in  combating  the  ex- 
pansionist efforts  of  Communism  in  Vietnam. 
Our  honest  law-abiding  American  citizens 
have  sat  passively  by  while  this  small  but 
well  organized  minority  has  been  very  ef- 
fective. 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  unprovoked  ag- 
gre.«slon  against  Czechoslovakia  by  a  group 
of  Soviet-led  Communist  nations,  more  and 
more  loyal  and  dedicated  Americans  are 
now  raising  their  voices  against  this  well 
organized  minority  within  the  United  States 
that  seeks  to  divide  us  against  ourselves. 

When  young  Thomas  Jefferson  sat  In  a 
small,  hot  room  In  Philadelphia  In  June 
1776  and  prepared  the  first  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  knew  that 
the  men  who  dared  to  sign  that  Immortal 
document  would  be  risking  their  lives  when 
they  signed  it.  But  sign  it  they  did.  just 
as  we  must  now  stand  against  those  who 
would  divide  and  destroy  our  American  way 
life. 

The  words  of  Patrick  Henry  fall  on  deaf 
ears  In  1968.  mainly  because  we  have  been 
spared  tyranny  and  oppression  in  our  home- 
land—thanks to  the  valor  of  our  forefathers. 
It  was  Santayana  who  said,  "A  nation  that 
does  not  know  history  is  fated  to  repeat 
it." 

The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans,  who 
respect  our  laws  and  are  loyal  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  our 
forefathers  have  done  before  us. 

How  can  we  stand  up  and  be  counted? 
Part  of  the  answer  Is  to  VOTE.  After  all, 
we  have  a  Free  BaUot— a  Free  Country; 
let's  do  our  share  to  keep  It  that  way  I 
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A  Fbie  Baluot — A  Free  Cottntet 
(By  Capt.  Ed  Wheeler) 

Dsam  Son,  as  I  gazed  through  the  antisep- 
tic glaaa  wall  In  that  hospital  waiting  room 
to  see  you  flail  the  air  in  youthful  protest,  I 
thought  of  the  future  and  the  long  journey 
ahead  of  you. 

I  thought  of  the  wonders  of  which  you  will 
learn,  the  happiness  that  you  wlU  experience, 
the  tears  of  sadness  and  heartbreak  that  will 
roll  down  your  checks  and  the  strength  that 
you  will  develop  as  you  progress  down  the 
highway  of  life. 

I  have  only  a  few  precious  moments  be- 
fore I  must  leave  on  a  trip  that  will  take  me 
a  long  way  from  my  newborn  son  and  his 
mother.  Someday  1  hope  you  will  understand 
that  I  had  to  leave  to  do  a  job  that  had  to 
be  done.  An  assignment  that  far  too  many  of 
my  generation  refused  to  do  for  selfish  rea- 
sons, but  an  imdenlable  obligation  that  will 
determine  whether  a  people — very  much  like 
you  and  me — will  be  granted  the  opportunity 
to  survive  in  their  environment  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  an  oppressive  system  forced 
upon  them  by  an  Invader. 

Because  the  possibility  exists  that  we  may 
not  be  privileged  to  know  and  love  one  an- 
other, I  have  to  take  this  opportunity  now  to 
convey  to  you  the  one  principle  by  which  I 
have  lived — love  of  my  country  and  all  that 
my  coimtry  represents  as  the  hope  for  an  op- 
pression weary  mankind. 

When  you  grow  tall  and  strong,  when  you 
begin  to  chart  your  own  course  and  take  your 
place  among  your  fellow  man,  I  want  you 
to  take  a  moment  one  day  and  examine  all 
that  surrounds  you.  Reflect  on  the  majesty 
and  abundance  of  the  land  In  which  you  live. 
Think  of  the  freedom  of  movement  you  have, 
the  liberty  of  expression  and  the  xmllmited 
opportunities  open  to  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion. 

But  more  than  anything  else  son,  I  ask  you 
to  look  upon  the  greatness  of  your  covmtry, 
and  because  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
and  m  tribute  for  what  they  did,  love  her 
deeply,  slnceMly  and  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  shallow-citizen  or  professional-patriots. 
Hold  her  close,  revere  her  and  defend  her 
from  her  enemies — both  foreign  and  domesti- 
cally bred. 

And  although  you  may  never  be  called  to 
the  sound  of  her  drums,  you  must  continue 
the  fight  for  her  or  she  will  wither  and  fall 
under  the  onslaught  of  the  vultures  and 
wolves  who  have  hovered  over  her  and  sur- 
rounded her  since  her  birth. 

Preserve  her  freedom  and  you  will  preserve 
your  own.  For  your  rights  are  her  rights,  your 
vote  Is  her  vote  and  your  voice — her 
voice  .  .  .  for  you  are  part  of  her.  So  son  .  .  . 
whatever  may  be  wrong  with  her.  Is  wrong 
with  you  and  It  will  be  up  to  you  to  cor- 
rect it. 
I  charge  you  with  that  responsibility. 
All  my  love. 

YoTTH  Father. 
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help  without  first  trying  to  help  them- 
selves. The  easy  way  is  to  complain  about 
the  problems  but  not  take  any  action. 
The  easy  way  is  to  sit  back  and  seek 
Federal  and  State  aid.  The  easy  way  is  to 
expect  something  for  nothing. 

This  was  not  the  approach  taken.  In- 
stead, the  Washington  Shores  Recreation 
Association  was  formed.  A  vigorous  door- 
to-door  campaign  was  organized.  When 
the  drive  initially  fell  short,  instead  of 
giving  up,  efforts  were  redoubled  and 
success  finally  achieved  after  long  hours 
of  work. 

It  is  refreshing  in  today's  society  to 
know  that  initiative  and  independence 
are  still  a  vital  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  Opportunity  is  everywhere.  It  is 
waiting  for  those  who  have  the  courage 
and  dedication  to  seek  it  out.  I  am  proud 
of  the  members  of  the  Wsishington 
Shores  Recreation  Association.  I  am 
proud  that  they  are  constituents  of  mine 
and  that  I  am  part  of  such  a  community. 
I  hope  that  their  efforts  will  serve  as  an 
example  to  all  Americans.  I  know  they 
did  to  me. 


FFA— AN  OPPORTUNITY 


WASHINGTON     SHORES    RECREA- 
TION ASSOCIATTON 
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lishlng  chapter  goals,  and  just  as  important — 
helps  accomplish  them.  Many  typical  chap- 
ter activities  Include  earning  their  own  re- 
sources and  providing  community  service. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  are  celebrating 
FFA  Week.  February  16-22.  Their  theme — 
"FFA  ...  an  oppwrtunlty  for  youth." 

Through  the  FFA,  a  member  can  develop 
skills  and  prepare  himself  for  his  vital  role 
as  an  adult  leader  In  American  agriculture. 
Millions  of  young  people  have  grasped  these 
opportunities  and  progressed.  Many  more 
win  find  opportunities  In  FFA  to  learn,  to 
do,  to  earn,  to  serve. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  DUMPS 
SCIENTIST  WHO  CRITICIZED  EX- 
TRAVAGANCE 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
today  to  report  on  a  successful  fimd- 
raislng  drive  that  took  place  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  am  especially  proud  in  that  this 
campaign  was  organized  and  completed 
within  our  black  community  in  Orlando, 
Pla.,  raising  over  $125,000  for  a  badly 
needed  community  center. 

The  leaders  of  our  black  community 
felt  that  too  many  times  people  ask  for 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  FFA  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  provide  an 
opportunity  for  youth  in  agriculture  to 
learn,  to  do,  to  earn,  and  to  serve. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  celebrated 
FFA  Week,  February  15-22.  Their  theme 
is  "FFA — An  Opportunity  for  Youth." 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
GRESSioNAL  RECORD,  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Cull- 
man Tribune,  a  newspaper  serving  Cull- 
man County,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  editorial  adequately  spot- 
lights the  work  of  FFA.  In  my  opinion, 
FFA  deserves  our  unqualified  thanks  and 
support. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FTA — An  OPPORTtTNiTT 

FFA  provides  an  opportunity  for  youth  In 
agriculture  to  learn,  to  do,  to  earn,  and  to 
serve.  The  FFA  organization  does  not  make 
these  young  people  great.  But  rather  It  pro- 
vides them  the  opportunity  to  excel,  to 
grow,  and  become  outstanding  youth-lead- 
ers for  agriculture  In  America. 

Experiences  In  leadership,  citizenship  and 
cooperation,  and  the  pursuit  of  vocational 
and  educational  objectives  provide  these 
young  people  with  opportunities  for  personal 
growth.  Participation  by  members  at  local, 
state  and  national  levels  within  the  organi- 
zation Is  the  basic  plan. 

An  FFA  member  begins  his  career  as  a 
student  of  vocational  agriculture.  He  ha.s 
thus  elected  to  begin  his  career  In  agricul- 
ture. He  and  the  others  like  him  find  com- 
mon goals  and  objectives  In  FFA. 

His  opportunities  In  FFA  are  many;  much 
more  than  the  awards  or  contests  which  are 
Important  In  providing  competition,  experi- 
ence, incentive  and  encouragement.  The 
member  can  apply  what  he  learns  in  the 
classroom  to  his  personal  agricultural  situa- 
tion. Through  active  participation,  the  mem- 
ber can  demonstrate  his  ability  In  public 
speaking,  parliamentary  procedure  or  live- 
stock Judging.  He  also  takes  part  In  estab- 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ken- 
neth Cook  of  Lebanon,  Ind.,  one  of  our 
Nation's  top  military  scientists,  some 
time  ago  was  discharged  from  his  job 
imder  very  mysterious  circumstances. 

For  over  a  year  now  I  have  tried  to 
help  Mr.  Cook  in  his  attenxpt  to  get  a 
formal  hearing  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  But  every  time  I  thought 
there  was  a  chance  for  a  hearing,  the 
door  closed  on  me. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  following 
newspaper  story  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Hearst  newspapers  throughout 
this  Nation. 

After  you  read  this  story  I  know  that 
many  of  you  will  start  to  ask  questions  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Defense  Department. 
The  article  follows : 
How  Kenneth  Cook  Was  Railroaded:    De- 
fense Department  Dumps  Scientist  Who 
Criticized  Extravagance 

(By  Leslie  H.  Whltten) 
Washington. — The  Air  Force  has  drummed 
out  a  civilian  missile  scientist  on  a  mental 
disability  retirement  even  though  the  top 
Air  Force  psychiatrist  said  they  had  no 
"sound  medical  basis"  In  the  records  to  do  so. 
Still,  the  case  of  Kenneth  S.  Cook,  55, 
might  have  been  buried  In  confilctlng  medical 
views  if  he  had  not  charged  that  his  retire- 
ment only  gathered  steam  because  he  refused 
to  change  study  data  critical  of  a  projected 
multl-bllllon  dollar,  pet  Air  Force  weapons 
system. 

The  truth  of  this  charge  cannot  be  deter- 
mined because  both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  have  denied  the 
stocky,  balding  weapons  analyst  a  formal 
hearing. 

They  have  also  refused  Cook  a  hearing  on 
other  peculiar  gaps  In  the  case  which,  even 
In  the  kindest  light,  evokes  a  picture  of 
Interagency  back-scratching  plus  outright 
misrepresentation . 

For  the  University  of  Indiana  master  of 
science  It  has  meant  loss  of  his  $16,152  a  year 
job,  the  damaging  label  "paranoid  person- 
ality" and  the  S9,000 — his  life  savings  and 
then  some— he  has  spent  fighting  back. 

Worst  of  all  for  him.  his  $297  a  month 
pension  cannot  possibly  cover  a  court  fight — 
his  final  appellate'  battleground.  And  he  is 
too  broke  to  get  medical  checkups  for  a  mild 
diabetic  problem. 

The  Civil  Service  won't  even  let  him  see 
much  of  his  file,  contending  that  Its  medical 
statements— most  of  which  be   has  gotten 
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through  doctors  and  friends  on  Capitol  Hill- 
would  upMt  him. 

"I'm  too  dumb  to  quit,"  said  the  World 
War  II  Signal  Corps  officer.  Psychiatrists  he 
enlisted  to  help  blm  fight  the  bureaucracy 
agree  be  should  get  a  Job  back,  but  even  they 
call  him  rigid  and  obstinate.  That's  what  baa 
kept  him  going. 

The  national  Import  of  the  Cook  cas«  lies 
In  mounting  charges  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  railroading  out  dissident  em- 
ployes— those  who  blow  the  whistle  on  such 
things  as  oil  theft  In  Thailand,  phony  depart- 
ment figures  on  aircraft  coat,  awesome  con- 
tract frauds. 

The  Cook  case's  combination  of  denial  of 
due  process  and  possible  defense  cover-up  haa 
prompted  letters  to  the  Civil  Service  and  to 
others  from  Sens.  Clinton  Anderson  (D-N  M.) , 
Sam  Brvln  (D-N.C.) .  and  John  McClellan  (D- 
Ark.).  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Brvln  wrot«  then  Civil  Service 
Chairman  John  Macy: 

"It  would  appear  from  the  record  that  offi- 
cials at  HoUoman  Air  Force  Base  (N.M  ) .  dis- 
pleased with  Mr.  Cook's  policy  criticisms  of 
their  operations,  may  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  many  loopholes  la  the  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  the  rights  of  Individuals 
In  r^tlrennetit  actions." 

Among  -the  many  questions  raised  by  the 
case  are: 

Why  did  the  Air  Force  and  Civil  Service 
override  Lt  Col.  Paul  Orlssom.  top  Air  Force 
psychiatrist?  He  wrote  that  Cook's  Air  Force 
psychiatric  evaluation  reports  "do  not  sup- 
port the  conclusion  on  any  sound  medical 
basis  that  Mr.  Cook  was  Incapacitated  for 
performance  of  his  duties  set  forth  In  his  Job 
description." 

Why  did  the  Air  Force.  Civil  Service  and 
Defense  Department  Insist  In  letters  to  Cap- 
itol Hill,  and  In  the  one  case  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Hiunphrey.  that  they  had  thor- 
oughly Investigated  the  case?  Calls  by  Hearst 
Newspapers  to  Cook's  civilian  boss.  Dr.  Ger- 
hard Eber:  the  psychological  evaluator.  re- 
tired Lt.  Col.  Herbert  Reynolds:  and  the  med- 
ical doctor  who  Initiated  the  case.  Lt.  Col 
Dwlght  Newton,  brought  statements  that  not 
one  of  the  agencies'  Investigators  had  con- 
tacted any  of  them. 

Why  did  the  Civil  Service  retire  Cook 
without  checlpng  out  his  contention  that  a 
clique  at  HoKoman  was  prejudiced  against 
him?  Hearst  -Newspapers  found  from  a  base 
directory  that  the  military  superior  with 
whom  Cook  clashed  lived  one  door  away  from 
Dr.  Newton,  who  as  base  hospital  head  put 
the  medical  case  In  motion.  Dr.  Newton  ac- 
knowledged that  he  and  the  superior,  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  were  friends  and  that  he  had 
once  gotten  a  local  district  attorney  to  drop 
a  delinquency  charge  against  the  superior's 
son.  Dr.  Newton  said  he  had  acted  In  accord 
with  medical  ethics  In  the  Cook  case 

Why  did  Civil  Service  officials  assure  a 
House  Civil  Service  Investigator  that  then 
Civil  Service  Chairman  Macy  had  Interviewed 
Cook?  The  two  men  never  met.  The  non- 
existent Interview  was  used  as  a  reason  for 
a  committee  staffer  to  recommend  no  com- 
mittee action  on  the  case. 

Why  In  a  1968  letter  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  did  the  office  of  the  Air  Force 
secretary  assure  him  Cook's  "security  clear- 
ance was  not  withdrawn."  thus  making  Cook 
appear  to  be  a  liar  for  saying  It  had  In  his 
own  letter  to  Hiunphrey?  A  "for  official  use 
only"  Air  Force  docviment  In  1967  says 
plainly  "on  Nov.  22,  1966  .  .  .  Mr.  Cook's 
security  was  withdrawn." 

These  are  glaring  holes  among  others  dis- 
covered by  congressional  probers  and  by 
Hearst  Newspapers.  All  are  documented  In 
official  flies  or  were  confirmed  by  direct  Inter- 
views. 

As  to  Cook  himself,  his  ordeal  began  In 
1965  when  he  was  working  at  HoUoman  on 
secret  projects  relating  to  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile defense  systems,  particularly  against 
submarine-launched  missiles. 
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Listed  In  "American  Men  of  Science"  since 
19S5.  he  had  come  here  with  a  record  of 
more  than  1ft  years  as  a  physics  professor  and 
weapons  analyst  with  the  military  and  with 
North  American  Aviation. 

In  March,  196S.  his  data  was  ready  for 
printing,  but  hu  civilian  boss.  Dr.  Eber 
abrxiptly  rejected  It  and  Indicated  that  Cook 
should  rewrite  it  to  change  It  by  what  Cook 
said  was  "ISO  degrees."  according  to  Cook. 

Dr.  Eber  calls  the  altering  charge  "com- 
plete nonsense."  Reached  at  HoUoman  where 
he  still  works  for  the  Air  Force,  he  said  the 
Cook  data  was  not  In  an  acceptable  form. 

In  July,  1966.  Cook's  draft  of  another  re- 
port on  destruction  of  long-range  missiles 
by  using  non-nuclear  warheads  was  turned 
down  both  by  Eber  and  by  Cook's  military 
superior.  They  refused  to  forward  It  to  the 
Pentagon,  said  Cook.  Dr.  Eber  said  the  report 
was  not  consonant  with  other  Air  Force  data 
and  thus  was  not  Included  In  the  final  report. 

Whatever  the  facts  of  these  cases,  the  con- 
flicts grew  between  Cook  and  his  military 
superior.  For  example.  Cook  said  the  officer 
told  him  and  other  subordinates  to  vote 
against  the  Judge  who  handed  his  son's  de- 
linquency case.  Cook  contended  that  the 
superior  caused  him  problems  about  getting 
leave  when  Cook's  father  was  critically  HI. 

An  effort  by  Hearst  Newspapers  to  reach 
the  superior  In  Thailand,  his  present  poet, 
failed.  The  telephone  operator  said  there  was 
no  commercial  service  to  the  base,  some  350 
miles  from  Bangkok. 

~Cook  also  .said  that  the  superior  ordered 
him  to  resign  or  transfer,  a  charge  that  Civil 
Service  general  counsel  Anthony  Mondello 
said  was  mentioned  in  the  Cook  flle.  Mon- 
dello conceded  that  the  superior  had  not 
been  questioned  on  this — and  several  other 
Cook  allegations — as  an  effort  to  get  to  the 
truth  of  the  clash  between  the    two  men. 

In  October.  1966.  Cook  wrote  a  letter  over 
his  superiors'  heads  to  Brig.  Oen.  Earnest  A. 
Plnson  at  the  Air  Force's  aerospace  research 
office  In  ArUngton.  Va.  He  bitterly  com- 
plained that  bis  military  superior  at  HoUo- 
man was  a  "farce."  The  letter  was  later  de- 
scribed at  Cook's  medical  board  hearing  as 
"rather  bizarre." 

In  November,  1966,  Cook's  bosses  at  Hollo- 
man  lifted  his  security  clearance  and  they 
Initiated  denial  of  his  tn-grade  pay  increase 
In  December,  1966.  according  to  HoUoman 
records. 

Cook's  military  superior  went  to  Dr.  New- 
ton, the  base  hospital  head  and  the  superi- 
or's neighbor  and  friend  and  made  his  com- 
plaints against  Cook.  Dr.  Newton  said.  New- 
ton said  he  sent  Cook  to  Lt.  Col.  Herbert  H. 
Reynolds,  now  retired,  a  psychologist,  friend 
of  Newton  and  social  acquaintance  of  the 
military  superior  of  Cook.  Reynolds  evalu- 
ated Cook. 

Both  Newton  and  Reynolds — who  was 
reached  at  his  Job  In  Ft.  Worth.  Tex. — said 
their  mutual  military  and  social  ties  with 
Cook's  mlUtary  boss  did  not  affect  their  deal- 
ings with  the  civilian  scientist. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  Reynolds  exam- 
ination and  an  examination  of  Cook  by  Capt. 
Martin  Relte,  a  psychiatrist,  an  Air  Force 
medical  board  was  convened  on  Jan.  25, 
1967.  for  Cook. 

The  board,  made  up  of  Reynolds,  two  psv- 
chlatrlsts  and  two  other  doctors,  all  Air 
Force  officers,  said : 

"Mr.  Cook  Is  suffering  from  a  .  .  . 
paranoid  personality  pattern,  chronic,  severe 
.  .  .  should  be  retired  for  medical  reasons." 

Cook,  who  contends  there  are  120  separate 
errors  In  the  medical  board  summary — which 
Reynolds  said  was  agreed  to  by  the  board 
unanimously — then  began  his  two-year  flght. 
He  consulted  civilian  psychiatrists. 

Dr.  George  M.  Schlenker,  of  EI  Paso,  said 
Cook  "may  be  paranoid  tinged"  but  was 
neither  potentially  dangerous  nor  a  security 
risk.  He  urged  the  Air  Force  to  find  a  use  for 
his  "talents"  and  "experience." 
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Another  psychiatrist.  Dr.  W.  Thomas  Hol- 
man,  of  Las  Cruces,  N.M.,  said  he  disagreed 
sharply  with  the  Air  Force,  saying  Cook  h.-Jd 
the  sort  of  "obsessive-compulsive  personal- 
ity" that  drives  many  "outstanding  Individ- 
uals (to)  great  feats  on  behalf  of  man- 
kind" and  Is  actually  a  "valuable"  trait.  He 
found  "no  abnormal  content  of  thought"  in 
Cook  and  urged  he  be  sent  back  to  work, 
with  a  pay  raise. 

The  sheaf  of  medical  reports  Anally  was 
sent  by  the  Air  Force  to  Its  top  psychlatrl.st. 
Dr.  Grlssom.  who  did  not  diagnose  Cook  bi;t 
said  the  records  "disclose  no  evidence  of  a 
psychotic  or  severe  chronic  neurotic  condi- 
tion." The  board's  diagnosis  of  "paranoid 
personality"  describes  a  personality  pattern 
but  not  a  disease,  he  said. 

Cook's  superiors  split  with  several  of  his 
colleagues  In  their  views. 

Dr.  Eber.  as  one  example,  said  the  Air  Force 
had  been  just  to  Cook.  Retired  Lt.  Col  Bob 
Whltfleld  who  worked  with  Cook,  said  the 
Air  Force  "machine-gunned"  him.  Whltfleld 
said  the  Air  Force  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  ease  In  carrying  through  a  mental  dis- 
ability retirement  as  compared  with  a  re- 
tirement for  cause." 

"He  is  a  victim  of  the  big  machine  that 
rolls  over  little  people,"  said  Whltfleld.  The 
Civil  Service  agreed  that  it  was  easier  to  get 
people  out  with  a  mental  disability  retire- 
ment, but  covmsel  Mondello — who  came  to 
the  commission  after  Cook  was  retired — said 
the  ca£e  was  handled  properly. 

Defense  Department  contentions  that  they 
checked  out  the  case  carefully  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  F'rank 
Bartlmo  said  he  had  "relied"  on  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  James  P.  Goode,  of  the 
Air  Force,  who  told  him  the  case  had  been 
thoroughly  Investigated. 

Bartlmo  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
know  and  could  not  recollect  asking  Goode 
whether  witnesses  for  Cook  were  queried. 
And  Goode  decUned  to  go  explicitly  Into 
what  he  had  done  In  the  way  of  Investigating. 

But  Whltfleld  said  neither  Goode  nor  B.ir- 
tlmo's  office — nor  any  defense  agency  In- 
vestigator ever  asked  for  his  views  of  the 
case. 

There  was  a  final  irony. 

Under  pressure  from  Capitol  Hill,  the  Civil 
Service  put  through  a  reform  last  May  that 
now  would  give  Cook  a  hearing.  But  they  did 
not  hold  up  retirement  on  Cook  the  four 
months  it  would  have  taken  to  make  him 
eligible  for  his  hearing,  even  though  the  re- 
forms were  in  the  works. 

Now  the  defense  agency  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice who  have  left  Cook  with  $297  a  month- 
minus  hospitalization  Insurance  which  Cook 
says  is  deducted  against  his  will — advise  him 
to  get  a  lawyer  and  take  it  to  court.  His 
mother  is  75  and  he  can  no  longer  send  her 
money.  His  Insurance  has  lapsed. 

His  case  is  the  sort  of  precedent-making 
one  that  could  go  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court — at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  hoiu's  In 
time  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash.  For 
these  reasons,  the  advice  of  the  two  giant 
federal  agencies  appears  to  be  both  empty 
and  cruel. 


SUPPORT  OP  HOOVER  COMMISSION 
STUDY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  Nrw  JEKSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  PATTES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Government 
needs  drastic  modernization  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  achieving  urgently 
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needed  improvement  is  a  Hoover-type 
commission  aimed  at  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  U.S.  Government  oper- 
ations. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  a  bill  that 
calls  for  improving  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  that  expansion  of  U.S.  programs 
and  personnel  has  been  so  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive, duplication,  inefficiency  and  un- 
necessary costs  have  resulted. 

I  am  confident  that  a  comprehensive 
study  conducted  by  a  bipartisan  10-mem- 
ber  commission  would  streamline  Fed- 
eral operations  and  ultimately  save  bil- 
lions of  doUsu-s  in  U.S.  costs. 

The  two  Hoover  Commission  studies 
of  1947-49  and  1953-55  proved  to  be  of 
substantial  value  and  benefit,  the  latter 
producing  savings  estimated  at  $7  billion 
in  Federal  expenditures.  Because  almost 
14  years  have  passed  since  the  last  com- 
mission, I  know  that  another  one  would 
provide  much  greater  savings. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
majority  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  two  commissions  were  implement- 
ed: 72  percent  of  the  first  Hoover  study 
and  64  percent  of  the  second  investiga- 
tion were  adopted.  These  commissions 
are  an  excellent  investment  in  better 
Federal  Government  and  should  operate 
periodically— perhaps  every  5  years— in- 
stead of  waiting  for  heavy  clamor  by 
newspapers  or  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  list  just  a 
few  of  the  improvements  that  resulted 
from  the  commissions,  just  to  show  that 
the  studies  were  really  fruitful. 

The  first  Hoover  Commission  reorga- 
nized the  State  Department  to  clarify  re- 
sponsibilities, improve  communications, 
and  so  forth;  created  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  leading  to  modern- 
ized purchasing,  inventory  control,  and 
records  management;  reorganized  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  reduce  waste, 
delay,  and  duplication;  ended  political 
appointments  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue;  and  established  a  more  sys- 
tematic classification  and  pay  scales  of 
Federal  employees. 

The  second  commission  reorganized 
and  imified  the  Department  of  Defense; 
modernized  the  budget  system;  improved 
coordination  and  expediting  of  research 
programs;  and  simplified  governmental 
paperwork. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
movmting  U.S.  costs.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  on  which  I  serve  cut  Federal 
costs  by  about  $14.5  billion  in  the  90th 
Congress,  but  I  believe  that  more  savings 
and  greater  efficiency  would  be  achieved 
by  another  Hoover  Commission.  I  hope 
that  legislation  authorizing  this  is  passed 
in  this  session. 


LEGISLATION    TO    HONOR    DR. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
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league  from  the  First  District  of  Michi- 
gan, the  Honorable  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
in  introducing  legislation  to  honor  a 
great  American— Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  would 
designate  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  as  a  Federal  public 
holiday  and  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  leader.  It  would  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  future  generations  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  chaos  and  turmoil  of  this 
decade,  there  was  in  our  midst  a  man  of 
compassion,  nonviolence,  and  brother- 
hood. 

From  the  time  in  1955,  when  he  helped 
to  organize  his  angry,  excited  brothers  in 
a  peaceful  boycott  after  the  arrest  of 
Mrs.  Rosa  Parks  in  Montgomery,  Ala.. 
Dr.  King  endured  violence,  misunder- 
standing, and  hate,  from  Negroes  and 
from  whites,  as  he  continued  to  spread 
the  doctrine  of  nonviolence  throughout 
our  land.  He  was  bombed,  spat  upon, 
ridiculed,  and  finally  killed.  His  death 
was  the  violent  manifestation  of  the  hate 
he  fought  so  bravely  to  dispel. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  fellow 
man.  and  who  regretted  profoundly  that 
that  all  men  did  not  love  and  trust  one 
another.  He  influenced  his  countrymen 
through  his  words,  his  deeds,  and  his 
example.  He  directed  his  followers  in 
Montgomery  through  382  days  of  a  bus 
boycott  which  was  successful.  He  sup- 
ported the  freedom  rides  through  the 
South  in  the  early  years  of  this  decade  to 
draw  the  Nation's  attention  to  the  real- 
ity of  discrimination.  He  led  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  in 
a  continued  effort  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions between  the  races  of  America. 

He  joined  the  march  on  Washington 
in  1963  in  support  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
then  pending  in  Congress.  He  told  the 
250.000  marchers  assembled  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  of  his  dream  that: 

One  day  this  nation  wlU  rise  up  .  .  .  that 
one  day  In  Alabama  .  .  .  little  black  boys  and 
black  girls  will  be  able  to  join  hands  with 
little  white  boys  and  white  girls  as  sisters 
and  brothers. 

In  1964,  when  he  became  the  12th 
American  and  third  Negro  ever  to  re- 
ceive the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  he  said: 

I  do  not  consider  this  merely  an  honor  to 
me  personally,  but  a  tribute  to  the  discipline, 
wise  restraint,  and  majestic  courage  of  the 
millions  of  gallant  Negro  and  white  persons 
of  good  will  who  have  followed  a  nonviolent 
course  in  seeking  to  establish  a  reign  of 
justice  and  a  rule  of  love  across  this  nation 
of  ours. 

He  fought  for  peace,  and  for  brother- 
hood, and  for  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
He  fought  for  love,  and  he  was  killed  in 
hate.  In  1955,  after  his  house  had  been 
bombed,  he  said: 

I  want  It  to  be  known  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  that  If  I  am  stopped,  the 
movement  will  not  stop.  If  I  am  stopped,  our 
work  wlU  not  stop. 
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JOYCE  LARKIN'S  LAST  COLUMN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    rLLINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 


We  caimot  forget  this  unique,  tkis  very 
special  man.  We  must  not  allow  his 
dream  to  go  unfulfilled.  Let  us  make  a 
Federal  public  holiday  of  the  birth  date 
anniversary  of  the  man  who  taught  us 
lasting  lessons  in  brotherhood  and  jus- 
tice. 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 
Mr.  O'KONSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Wisconsin's  most  colorful  and  outspoken 
smalltown  newspaperwomen  died  on 
January  13.  1969.  She  was  Joyce  Larkin. 
former  editor  and  copublisher  of  the  Vilas 
County  News-Review.  Eagle  River.  Wis, 
I  knew  Joyce  Larkin  personally  for 
many  years,  and  always  respected  her. 
Her  greatest  interest  was  in  the  field  of 
politics,  but  she  had  a  keen  understand- 
ing and  interest  in  conservation  and 
wildlife. 

It  think  it  is  appropriate  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  her  last  column 
which  deals  with  her  religious  philosophy 
and  pride  in  her  Irish  heritage. 

The  column  follows: 
Geneeally    Speaking:    The    Great   Miracle 
OP  THE  20th  Century 
(By  Joyce  Larkin) 
For  the  first  time  in  6.000  years,  estimated 
age  of  the  appearance  of  man  In  time,  three 
men  got  close  enough  to  the  moon  to  send 
back  photographs  of  It.  What  Is  equally  im- 
portant, they  sent  back  photographs  of  the 
earth   too,    which   no   one    has   ever   photo- 
graphed, and   mankind  saw  how  little  this 
globe  looks  turning  around  and  around  In 
the  vastness  of  space. 

In  this  editorial,  the  writer  may  go  out  as 
far  in  space  as  the  astronauts  did,  because 
there  Is  a  significance  to  me  in  their  ad- 
venturous and  glorious  journey  Into  in- 
finity, eternal  and  incomprehensible,  and  all 
that  attended  It  that  you  may  not  feel.  It 
took  God  six  days  to  make  the  world  and  only 
a  dav  longer  to  bring  the  astronauts  so  near 
the  moon  and  to  Inaugurate  the  era  of  flights 
through  space  that  lies  ahead.  Never  before 
has  man  flown  through  endless  space  at  such 
phenomenal  speed  and  without  the  gravita- 
tional pull  of  the  earth 

If  you  were  to  enumerate  the  "firsts"  the 
astronauts  accomplished  and  their  effect  on 
our  lives,  it  would  fill  a  very  big  book,  "niese 
were  not  simple  'firsts",  but  fantastic  ones, 
so  strange  and  unbelievable  that  only  God 
could  be  the  dlrectoi-  behind  these  achieve- 
ments, and  only  God  could  have  stood  over 
that  room  where  all  the  mathematics  were 
worked  out  and  inspired  the  men  and  women 
to  go  beyond  their  human  talents  to  find  the 
right  answers  that  made  that  flight  to  the 
moon  possible. 

Certainly  there  were  dangers  on  the  flight. 
We  were  told  of  three.  It  seems  to  me  there 
were  hundreds  of  dangers  every  second,  but, 
as  the  critical  points  were  ticked  off.  the 
dangers  were  achieved  and  passed  without 
effort  and  successfully.  If  any  of  the  three 
■nolnts  had  not  been  negotiated,  the  astro- 
nauts would  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  so 
that  others  In  the  future,  with  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  such  another  attempt  would  ba 
successful. 

Much  of  the  flight  Is  like  the  story  of 
Christmas.  There's  the  star  (the  moon). 
There's  the  Three  Wise  Men  (the  astronauts) . 
And  where  did  these  Three  Wise  Men  lead 
us'  To  God.  In  the  eternal  and  all-pervasive 
silence  of  the  Universe,  the  astronauts  read 
from  the  one  book,  the  Bible,  for  th^e  were 
reverent  and  humble  men,  one  of  them  a  lay 
oreacher.  And  there  was  the  tenseness  and 
then  the  great  rejoicing  as  the  astronauts 
returned  to  earth. 

God.  Himself,  is  aU-good.  all-wise  and  ah- 
knowlng  and  He  loves  aU  men,  but  most  of 
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■11  He  loves  the  good,  humble,  generoua  and 
magnanimous,  and  In  them  He  manifest* 
himself  He  made  that  trip  to  the  moon  and 
back  and  everything  went  off  like  clockwork, 
from  lift  off  to  getting  to  the  moon,  to  cir- 
cling It  ten  times,  to  getting  out  of  the 
moon's  gravitational  orbit  and  Into  the 
earth's  atmosphere  to  "splash  down." 

These  three  men  and  all  the  workers  could 
have  said.  "Look  what  we  have  done,  made 
a  machine  that  did  fly  to  the  moon  and  back. 
We  are  bigger  and  better  and  more  wonder- 
ful than  anyone,  because  who  has  ever  before 
done  his?"  The  astronauts  didn't  say  this 
nor  the  people  with  them.  They  went  to 
church.  They  thanked  Ood  for  giving  them 
their  talents,  their  brains  and  their  strength 
and  patience  and  endurance.  No,  there  was 
not  an  acnostlc  In  that  capsule  and  on  the 
ground.  They  even  acted  more  like  specta- 
tors, because,  as  things  clicked  off.  they 
would  say.  'It  worked  perfectly,  or  without 
a  fault  or  hitch."  It  was  as  If  someone  else 
did  It  and  they  were  filled  with  wonder. 

Nothing  Impressed  the  people  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  even  those  not  Christians, 
as  the  reading  of  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  earth."  It  was  a  re- 
nU«der  jU  their  great  feat,  but  that  Ood 
did  even -more.  It  was  a  reminder  that  Ood 
Is  the  great  last  hope  away  from  them  by 
Insisting  that  Ood  is  dead.  This  Is  evil  and 
diabolical.  RUMlans  have  been  trying  to  get 
to  the  moon.  No  one  knows  how  many  lives 
have  been  lost  In  their  experlmenU.  but  If 
they  make  It.  the  significance  will  be  lost,  be- 
cause the  people  who  embrace  and  trust 
Ood  wlU  have  been  there  first. 

Being  Irish,  and  mystical.  I  believe  Ood 
la  on  our  side,  since  he  has  made  It  possible 
*  *  *  creator,  and  He  made  man.  and  gave 
him  the  power  to  create  a  machine  capable  of 
flying  around  the  moon. 

Among  the  many  miracles  of  that  flight, 
there  was  one  little  one.  hardly  noticed,  given 
little  space  In  the  newspapers  One  of  the 
astronauts  developed  a  cold.  In  the  talks  from 
the  capsule  to  central  control,  the  Illness  was 
diagnosed  as  •flu"  and  fear  was  expressed 
the  others  would  become  Infected  and  then 
re-Infect  each  other.  By  the  next  day  the  Ill- 
ness had  disappeared. 

In  this  world,  there  are  many  small,  dark 
evil  clouds,  but  the  biggest  one  that  hangs 
over  the  world  Is  Russia,  a  great  blot  on  the 
universe.  This  country  has  captured  millions 
of  people  and  enslaved  their  spirits.  Its  phil- 
osophy is  that  man  ts  supreme  and  that  man 
can  do  anything  that  Ood  can  do.  Indeed. 
It  has  crushed  the  spirit  of  Independence  and 
desire  to  be  free  out  of  the  people  It  en- 
slaves. •  *  *  He  also  made  that  flight  to  the 
moon,  because  America  needed  a  miracle  now. 
He  selected  three  reverent  men  and  they 
sent  back  a  message  to  millions  of  waiting 
.\merlcans  that  touched  their  hearts  and 
awakened  and  deepened  their  belief  and  trust 
In  Him.  Many  vowed  they  would  give  Him  a 
place  In  their  Lives  and  accept  Him  as  their 
dally  companion.  It  was  a  great  spiritual 
awakening,  and  all  of  us  will  feel  it  all  our 
mortal  lives. 

Ood  lives. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TCNNCSSCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  pride  that  I  announce  that  the  win- 
ning contestant  for  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see In  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
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conducted  each  year  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  is  one  of  my  constituents 
from  the  Ninth  District  of  Tennessee. 
The  speech  by  John  Durham,  of  Mem- 
phis, and  a  student  at  West  Side  High 
School,  points  out  man's  greatest  chal- 
lenge at  this  time  In  history:  freedom's 
challenge,  John  Durham's  speech  is  in- 
cluded here  as  an  inspiration  for  all 
Americans: 

PaXKOOM'S  CHALt^NGK 

(By  John  Durham) 
There  Is  told  the  story  of  a  businessman 
driving  with  a  lumberjack  in  a  Jeep  up  Mt. 
Cushman  In  Vermont.  Near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  the  businessman  noted  some  slx- 
Inch  seedlings.  He  asked  the  lumberjack  when 
they  would  be  large  enough  to  be  used  as 
lumber,  the  lumberjack  replied :  "In  the  year 
3015  A.D. '  Since  that  was  far  beyond  his 
span  of  years,  the  businessman  asked  him 
why  he  had  planted  these  trees  and  the  lum- 
berjack's reply  "Because  my  grandfather  had 
planted  some  on  the  other  side  for  me."  9o  It 
Is  with  us — the  20th  century  American  citi- 
zen. Our  forefathers  took  the  time  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality. 
It  falls  upon  our  shoulders  to  cultivate  these 
Ideals  and  to  plant  further  so  that  the  gen- 
eraUons  who  follow  will  live,  grow  and  de- 
velop in  a  world  of  freedom,  a  challenging 
world  of  freedom,  one  In  which  all  men  can 
enjoy  the  rlghu,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  bapplneaa  and  that  today  in  a  society  such 
as  ours  Is  the  Freedom's  Challenge — freedom : 
A  strange  sounding  word.  It  Is  a  sensational 
feeling,  an  Intangible  spirit  that  has  moved 
nations,  guided  destinies,  stirred  the  hearts 
of  millions,  seen  cries  of  revolutions  and 
challenged  the  toughest  of  dictators  and 
despou.  Freedom  is  like  a  broad  highway 
with  many  crossroads  and  detours.  The  cross- 
roads and  the  detours  are  slavery,  anarchy, 
dishonesty,  deceit,  avarice  and  lawlessness. 
Tliese  crossroads  lead  to  sorrow,  misery,  fail- 
ure and  degradation.  But  the  main  road  is 
the  way  of  free  men.  This  road  leads  to 
honor,  respect,  success  and  contentment. 
Some  say  the  challenge  today  Is  far  greater, 
more  complex,  and  above  all,  unique,  and  yet. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  past  we  can  see  that 
the  challenge  is  not  new  but  the  present  Is 
really  the  past  made  over.  For  example:  Soc- 
rates, whose  name  we  hold  In  reverence  to- 
day was  murdered  by  the  Athenian  people 
for  seeking  them  to  lead  them  to  think  for 
themselves.  Oallleo  was  Imprisoned  because 
he  paid  the  penalty  of  loving  truth  more  than 
public  opinion.  Roger  Bacon  upheld  the 
cause  of  scientific  research  against  unnum- 
bered persecutions.  Francois  Voltaire.  Thomas 
Paine.  Nathan  Hale.  Abe  Lincoln.  Paul  Revere, 
Patrick  Henry.  George  Washington  Carver. 
Daniel  Webeter.  Martin  Luther.  Winston 
Churchill.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  scores  of  others  have  followed  m 
demonstrating  that  free  minds  and  free  lips 
were  necessary.  In  order  that  men  might  grow 
and  learn  and  civilization  continue. 

These  men  tested  freedom,  believed  In 
freedom,  and  were  willing  to  maintain  free- 
dom, sometimes  even  at  the  price  of  death. 
Aa  Patrick  Henry  once  said,  "Look  to  the 
past  for  guidance  In  the  future."  We  can 
see  that  today  we  cannot  shrink  from  our 
responsibility  of  defending  freedom — In  such 
trouble  spots  as  Vietnam,  Berlin.  Africa  and 
Czechoslovakia.  How  can  we  defend  free- 
dom? How  can  we  challenge  these  competi- 
tors? By  arms  when  It  Is  attacked  by  arms, 
by  truth  when  It  U  attacked  by  lies,  by 
democratic  faith  when  It  Is  attacked  by  au- 
thorltlan  dogma  .  .  .  and  always  In  the  final 
act  by  dedication  and  faith.  Today,  as  In 
everyday — as  In  every  generation  since  our 
country's  founding  there  are  those  who  are 
seeking  to  destroy  our  land,  our  government, 
our  way  of  life — the  draft  card  burners,  dem- 
onstrators,  militants,  student   strikers   and 
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rioters — but  they  must  not  have  the  final 
word  .  .  .  the  test  of  democracy  is  the  free- 
dom of  criticism  and  the  amount  of  freedom 
which  any  nation  has  Is  a  true  measure  of 
civilization  and  the  outcome  of  this  struggle 
depends  largely  upon  the  people  now  living 
m  this  world — upon  us — we  must  not  shrink 
from  our  responsibilities. 

Perhaps  the  seedlings  ve  told  about  will 
grow  strong  and  have  enough  nutrients  to 
survive  storms  and  flres  and  then  our  side 
of  the  mountain  will  be  green  and  beauti- 
ful— and  as  we  grow  strong  In  knowledg:e. 
brave  In  our  American  heritage,  then  we  win 
survive  the  storms  of  hatred  and  the  tires 
of  fear  In  our  time  and  our  side  of  the 
mountain — the  United  States  will  sUnd 
green  with  promise  and  beautiful  to  all  the 
world  This  Is  the  challenging  world  which 
we  face  today  In  19(68-69).  We  must  today 
resolve  to  answer  the  challenge,  fulfill  our 
responsibility  of  which  all  the  world  hinges, 
Freedom's  Challenge. 


A  FORTHRIGHT  VIEW  ON  THE 
MILITARY  DRAFT 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
sincerely  Impressed  with  the  high  quality 
of  public  discussion  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Selective  Service  System.  A 
number  of  very  articulate  arguments 
have  been  made  in  behalf  of  proposals 
for  placing  military  service  on  a  volun- 
tai-y  basis.  A  number  of  arguments,  to 
me  even  more  persuasive,  have  been  made 
against  the  adoption  of  .such  a  system. 
No  spokesman  has  been  more  forthright 
in  advocating  reforms  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act  while  seeking  to  maintain 
the  concept  of  national  service  than 
Maine's  Senator  Muskie.  In  a  recent 
speech  at  Miami  University  in  Ohio,  Sen- 
ator MusKiE  presented  his  views  to  an 
audience  most  immediately  affected  by 
present  and  future  Selective  Service  poli- 
cies. Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  has  recent- 
ly taken  note  of  Senator  Muskie's  re- 
marks. While  I  do  not  endorse  Mr.  Alsop's 
criticisms  of  those  who  protest  military 
service  or  the  war  in  Vietnam,  this  col- 
umn does  point  out  the  wisdom  of  Sen- 
ator Muskie's  position  on  the  draft.  I 
insert  Senator  Muskie's  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record  together  with  Mr. 
Alsop's  column,  which  appeared  Febru- 
ai-y  26  in  the  Washington  Post: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 
Feb.  26.  1969] 

LmxE-NoncEO  Muskix  Speech  Wisely 

Urges  Dratt  Retention 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Facing  a  university  audience,  forthrlghtly 
calling  for  continuation  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, and  getting  the  warmest  applause  for 
so-doing,  might  be  described  as  an  unlikely 
feat.  Yet  just  this  feat  was  pulled  off  by 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskie.  In  a  too-Uttle-notlced 
speech  at  Miami  University  In  Oxford.  Ohio. 

Sen.  Muskie  did  not  claim  perfection  for 
the  draft  as  It  now  operates.  In  fact  he  called 
for  almost  exactly  the  same  reforms  in  the 
Selective  Service  System  that  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  has  more  recently  proposed  In  a 
newly  submitted  bill. 

It  was  notable  that  Muskie  chose  his  first 
university  audience  since  the  election  to  de- 
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Clare  In  favor  of  continuing  the  draft.  And 
bis  tone  of  cool,  long-headed  natlonal- 
mlndedness  was  ever  more  notable. 

■We  have  (always)  Insisted,"  Muskie  re- 
niarKed,  "upon  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  relationship  of  the  ordinary  sol- 
dier to  society  Is  crucial  In  maintaining  such 
control.  Under  our  present  system,  his  com- 
mitment to  the  military  U  limited.  He  wUl 
soon  be  replaced  by  someone  else,  and  the 
goal  of  his  military  career  Is  the  end  of  hla 
service. 

"When  and  If  a  soldier  becomes  more  con- 
cerned with  self-perpetuation  of  the  Army 
than  with  going  home,  society  loses  Its  con- 
trol over  the  military.  A  volunteer  army  Is  a 
professional  army,  and  the  goals  of  a  profes- 
sional solider  are  military. 

■A  professional  soldier  has  a  limited  rela- 
latlonshlp  to  society  outside  his  professional 
career.  He  has  a  limited  commitment  to  a 
civilian  life  to  which  he  does  not  expect  to 
return.  So  long  as  the  professional  soldier  Is 
part  of  a  larger,  citizen  army,  the  problem 
is  limited  .  .  .  (but  in  this  matter)  the  en- 
tire relationship  of  military  service  to  our 
society  could  be  at  stake." 

There  was  more  of  the  same  sort,  all  on 
the  same  level  ot  calmy  thoughtful  forth- 
rlghtness.  To  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  see  the  war  In  Vietnam  at  first 
hand,  everything  that  Muskie  said  will  seem 
both  wise  and  profoundly  Important. 

In  Vietnam,  we  have  a  citizen  army,  al- 
though with  professional  ofllcers,  largely  pro- 
fessional NCOe,  and  a  certain  percentage  of 
long-service  men  at  all  levels.  Tet  one  of  the 
really  Ironic  comedies  of  the  war  has  been 
the  oft-repeated  attempt,  by  antiwar  news- 
papermen, to  solicit  antiwar  talk  from  this 
citizen  army.  Unprintable  remarks  about 
"the  peace-creeps  back  home"  have  been  the 
standard  response. 

Even  with  this  citizen  army.  In  fact.  It 
would  be  pretty  dangerous  for  President 
Nixon  to  accept  defeat  in  Vietnam.  Fortu- 
nately, the  President  has  no  notion  of  doing 
anything  of  the  sort.  But  If  he  did  so,  there 
would  surely  be  a  very  bitter  reaction,  per- 
haps even  capable  of  warping  our  basic  po- 
litical pattern,  from  most  of  the  men  who 
have  made  such  great  efforts  and  sacrifices 
In  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Change  that  citizen  army  to  a  volunteer, 
or  professional,  or  mercenary  army — call  It 
what  you  vrtll.  The  political  risk  would  then 
be  very  gre&t  Indeed,  in  these  times  which 
call  upon  this  country  to  maintain  massive 
defense  forces,  year  after  year. 

It  Is  intensely  reassuring  that  both  Muskie 
and  Kennedy,  the  two  leading  Democrats  of 
the  younger  generation,  have  had  the  guts 
and  good  sense  to  see  these  points.  In  doing 
so.  they  have  defied  the  silly  left-wing  fash- 
ions of  the  moment. 

President  Nixon,  in  contrast.  Is  committed 
by  his  campaign  statements  to  end  the  draft 
at  some  unspecified  time  in  the  future.  If 
that  should  prove  possible  to  do.  But  It  now 
is  likely  to  be  proved  Impossible  to  do,  by 
all  sorts  of  weighty  arguments. 

The  latter  is  the  sensible  Interpretation, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  appointment  of  a  new 
commission  to  study  reform  or  replacement 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  The  com- 
mission was  launched,  and  Its  members  were 
named,  by  Nixon's  extremely  able  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvln  Laird. 

Reportedly,  Secretary  Laird's  chosen  com- 
mission chairman  Is  his  best  predecessor  of 
the  Elsenhower  years,  former  Secretary 
Thomas  Gates.  Gates  Is  not  what  you  would 
call  a  strong  end-the-draft  enthusiast.  In 
truth,  this  new  commission  can  be  rather 
confidently  expected  to  come  to  about  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  earlier.  Democratic- 
named  commission.  This  group,  headed  by 
one  of  the  truly  wise  liberals.  Burke  Marshall, 
recommended  reforming  but  continuing  the 
draft. 

And  that  Pentagon  estimate*  for  the  extra 
cost  of  wholly  volunteer  armed  services  run 
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from  $7  blUlon  to  $14  billion  a  year,  with 
the  higher  figure  more  probable.  You  can 
see,  then,  why  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Kennedy  and  Muskie  are  likely  to  agree  In 
the  end,  albeit  with  due  deliberate  speed. 


Remarks   bt   Senator   Edmund   S.   Muskie, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  Pebrtjaky  17, 1969 
I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  of  college 
students  for  the  first  time  since  last  year's 
campaign,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
hiatus  was  not  due  to  unpleasant  memories. 
On    the   contrary,   some   of   my   most   re- 
freshing   experiences   during   the   campaign 
were  with  college  audiences. 

Now,  during  the  campaign,  this  usually  was 
as  far  In  my  prepared  text  as  I  was  able  to 
proceed. 
If  that  heckler  in  the  back  row  would  like 

to  come  up  and  speak  for  five  minutes 

But  the  campaign  Is  over,  and  most  of  the 
heckling  has  stopped. 

In  many  ways,  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
campaign. 

The  apathy  and  indifference  of  one  genera- 
tion produced  a  political  process  that  was 
largely  unresponsive  to  the  next. 

Emotion-charged  Issues  made  accommoda- 
tion and  compromise  difficult  for  some  and 
unacceptable  for  others. 

And  for  many  Americans  easy  answers  were 
attractive  In  the  face  of  difficult  and  complex 
problems. 

Although  the  campaign  Is  over,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  fundamental  social  and  political 
issues  which  provoked  the  divisions  remain 
unresolved.  Now  we  must  deal  with  them. 

One  issue  which  Is  uppermost  in  your 
minds  Is  the  question  of  military  service 
and  the  draft.  Many  of  you  feel — and  with 
good  reason — that  the  present  system  and  Its 
procedures  are  unfair  and  have  little  relev- 
ance to  your  goals  and  motivations.  You  want 
to  serve  your  country,  but  many  of  you 
are  convinced  that  there  are  more  productive 
ways  to  serve. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  and  for  an  unpredictable  time  into 
the  future,  America  must  have  an  armed 
force;  and  American  citizens  must  somehow 
staff  it  from  among  their  own  numbers. 

In  other  words,  American  citizens  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  for  those  values  they  con- 
sider worth  fighting  for:  and  this  will  require 
a  military  organization  staffed  by  American 
citizens. 

The  problem  Is,  "How  do  we  organize  It 
and  how  do  we  staff  it?"  If  the  solution  to 
the  problem  need  only  reconcile  the  necessity 
of  a  military  force  with  the  aversion  of  some 
to  military  service  and  the  draft,  then  a 
volunteer  army  Is  the  obvious  answer.  In 
other  words,  we  would  simply  pay  enough  to 
attract  enough  of  those  who  as  a  conse- 
quence would  be  willing  to  spend  their  lives 
In  military  service. 

But  is  this  easy  answer  good  enough?  The 
easy  answers  of  the  past  are  the  root  of 
present  dissatisfactions. 

In  other  words,  American  citizens  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  for  those  values  they  con- 
sider worth  fighting  for;  and  this  will  require 
a  military  organization  staffed  by  American 
citizens. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  so  narrow  an  ex- 
amination of  this  question?  Fundamental 
Ideals  of  equalltv  and  Justice  are  at  stake. 
And  our  democratic  traditions  and  Ideals 
have  no  small  bearing  on  our  answer. 

Wp  have  not  cherished  a  military  force  as 
a  hallmark  of  our  society.  We  have  simply 
recognized  It  as  a  necessary  function  of  gov- 
ernment, at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  have  believed  that  Its  responsibilities 
must  be  limited,  and  that  Its  position  must 
be  subordinate  to  civilian  control. 

We  have  developed  this  tradition  and  have 
insistently  maintained  it  because,  out  of 
the  experience  of  mankind,  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  preservation  of  demo- 
cratic  Ideals   and   Institutions   can   be    af- 
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fected  by  the  relationship  ot  the  military  to 
the  rest  of  society. 

And  so  we  have  insisted  upon  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military.  The  relationship  of  the 
ordinary  soldier  to  society  is  crucial  In  main- 
taining such  control.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem, his  commitment  to  the  mlUtary  is  lim- 
ited He  will  soon  be  replaced  by  someone 
else,  and  the  goal  of  his  military  career  Is  the 
end  of  his  service. 

When  and  If  a  soldier  becomes  more  con- 
cerned with  self-perpetuation  of  the  army 
than  going  home,  society  loses  Its  control 
over  the  military. 

A  volunteer  army  Is  a  professional  army, 
and  the  goals  of  a  professional  soldier  are 
mlUtary.  „    ,.    .      . 

A  professlon.ll  soldier  has  a  limited  rela- 
tionship to  society  outside  his  military  ca- 
reer. He  has  a  limited  commitment  to  a  civil- 
ian life  to  which  he  does  not  expect  to  re- 
turn So  long  as  the  professional  soldier  is 
part  of  a  larger,  citizen  army,  the  problem  is 
limited. 

There  Is  still  another  point, 
A  volunteer  army  may  be  more  than  pro- 
fessional or  mercenary.  Its  creation  may  cost 
us  more  than  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
The  entire  relationship  of  military  service 
to  our  society  could  be  at  stake.  „   ,.    . 

Historically,  the  cltizen/irmy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  responsibility  which  all 
American  men  have  had  to  face.  Not  all  men 
have  been  chosen,  and  not  all  men  have  had 
to  serve.  But  the  distinctions  have  never 
been  based  on  race  or  economic  condition.  At 
least,  that  is  what  we  have  Intended. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service  recognized  these  ideals.  Its 
Chairman,  Burke  Marshall,  said  that  the 
Commission's  objective  was  to  Plna^^ne 
means  of  securing  the  manpower  needed  by 
our  national  security  in  a  manner  as  consist- 
ent as  possible  with  human  dignity.  Indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  fairness  to  all  citizens. 

That  Commission  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  the  draft  be  eliminated  In  favor  of  a 
volunteer  professional  army. 

It  concluded  that  such  a  systein  wou  d 
probably  ~cost  too  much  money  and  would 
not  provide  large  enough  ""'"f  "^,,  °^  ^"^"^ 
in  times  of  crisis.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever It  also  concluded  that  such  an  army 
could  become  a  mercenary  force  unrepresen- 
tative of  the  nation. 

I  want  to  underscore  those  last  few 
words— "unrepresentative  of  the  ^?;^^°\ J^ 
professional  army  would  attract  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  find  employment.  VVe 
would  force  upon  the  poor  by  the  use  of 
pecuniary  Incentives  the  respons  bilitles 
which  the  affluent  could  afford  to  avoid. 

It  would,  in  some  respects,  be  comPa"ble 
to  the  purchase  of  substitutes  which  fiour- 
Ished  during  the  Civil  War. 

There  is  more  to  equality  than  equal  op- 
portunity. Equality  also  Involves  an  equal 
Sonslbilit/to  the  society.  Should  not  mili- 
tary service  In  a  democratic  6<x:'«ty^^^«,  ^J^" 
sponslbility  unrelated  to  economic  status? 

Black  Americans  re-enllst  in  the  army  at  a 
higher  percentage  than  whites  because  there 
is  le^  opportunity  for  them  if  they  return 
W  civilian  life.  Could  not  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  we  would  spend  to  create  a  pro- 
fessional army  be  better  spent  equalizing  the 
opportunities  of  civilian  life? 

'There  Is  one  other  point  »°'ol'«^ '*  ^^""", 
to  me:  and  that  is  the  uses  to  which  our 
armed  forces  may  be  committed  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

If  we  have  a  volunteer  professional  army, 
made  up  of  those  paid  to  devote  their  lives 
to  military  pursuits,  will  there  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  use  It  more  freely,  or.  at  the  very 
best  win  its  use  be  less  Inhibited  as  an  In- 
strument of  national  policy,  than  that  of  a 
draft  citizen  army? 

one  lesson  I  suspect  we  have  learned  out 
of  our  Vietnam  experience— and  aftya"y-  ^ 
think  It  was  embedded  In  our  tradition  be- 
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fore — la  that  a  draft  citizen  army  (pulling 
citizens  out  of  their  private  lives  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  sacrifices  of  war)  Imposes,  or  Is 
more  likely  to  Impose,  restraints  upon  the 
policy-makers.  The  purposes  for  which  It  can 
be  used  must  be  such  as  can  command  solid 
and  widespread  public  support. 

Such  restraints  may  well  be  less  restric- 
tive In  the  case  of  a  volunteer  professional 
army.  And  let  us  not  overlook  the  {>o«slblllty 
that  a  military  action  begun  with  the  volun- 
teers may  assume  dimensions  requiring  re- 
course to  a  draft  to  meet  the  emerging  man- 
power needs  of  an  escalating  conflict,  and 
we  will  be  back  where  we  started. 

There  Is,  of  course,  another  argument  for 
the  volunteer  professional  army  which  ought 
to  be  discussed  In  the  context  of  the  point  I 
have  just  made.  It  Is  the  argument  that, 
with  a  higher  level  of  profeslsonal  training, 
and  with  less  turnover  in  the  field  (because 
of  the  present  rotation  policy  to  spread  the 
risks  of  exposure  to  combat ) ,  the  army  would 
be  more  effective.  Such  greater  effectiveness. 
It  Is  said,  would  have  enabled  us  to  handle 
the  Vietnam  problem  with  fewer  men  and 
possibly  to   have  ended  It  sooner. 

Again  the  question  arises,  however — might 
there  not  be  greater  temptations  to  use  such 
a'  force*" 

These  are  all  serious  questions  we  should 
ponder  thoughtfully  before  opting  for  the 
volunteer  army  as  the  easy  answer  to  the 
military  service  problem. 

On  the  other  band,  simply  opting  for  the 
draft  over  a  volunteer  professional  army  does 
not  automatically  satisfy  our  doubts  about 
Its  equality  and  fairness. 

The  draft,  as  presently  operated.  Is  unfair 
and  unjust: 

The  draft  boards  themselves  are  not  repre- 
sentative. Over  one-fifth  of  the  members  are 
over  70.  Only  13  percent  are  black. 

The  appeals  procedure  Is  sadly  Inadequate. 
A  draftee  seldom  knows  what  his  options  are, 
or  who  to  turn  to  for  help  and  counsel. 

The  present  system  of  selecting  the  oldest 
first  disrupts  a  young  man's  life  from  the 
time  he  Is  18  until  he  Is  26.  He  (aces  eight 
years  of  uncertainty  as  to  when — or 
whether — he  will  be  called  for  induction. 

Finally,  the  methods  and  criteria  for  se- 
lection are  not  at  all  uniform,  and  have 
questionable  relevance  to  the  nation's  needs 
and  purposes. 

The  entire  system  needs  to  be  changed. 

First.  4000  local  boards  with  almost  that 
many  different  procedures  and  classifications 
are  unnecessary.  We  should  create  regional 
selective  service  boards  whose  members  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
their  constituents,  and  who  more  accurately 
reflect  the  region's  population. 

The  boards  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
adoption  of  uniform  national  standards, 
more  adequate  appeals  procedures,  and  a 
greater  effort  to  Inform  the  draft  registrant 
of  his  status  and  the  timing  of  his  Induction. 

Second,  all  men  eligible  for  the  draft 
should  be  selected  by  lottery  at  age  19.  by 
the  fair  and  Impartial  random  selection  rec- 
ommended by  the  Marshall  Commission. 

Finally,  when  he  Is  selected,  the  draftee 
shotild  be  allowed  to  choose  among  several 
options  for  national  service — military  and 
otherwise — which  have  been  determined  to 
be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Pre-selectlon  deferments  should  be  limited 
to  strict  criteria  of  health  and  occupation, 
but  poet-selection  choices  should  be  as 
broad  as  the  needs  of  the  country  require 
and  the  Imagination  of  our  young  people 
permit. 

There  Is  an  enormous  force  for  good  among 
American  youth  today,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  this  force  should  be  discouraged  by  lack 
of  opportunity. 

When  we  broaden  the  choice  of  service,  we 
must  broaden  it  for  all  Americans  We  can- 
not permit  an  educated  elite  to  escape  mill- 
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tary  service,  dooming  the  poor — black  and 
white — to  Its  limited  opportunities. 

Developing  service  alternatives  open  to  all 
young  Americans  will  require  imagination 
and  initiative.  Much  of  that  responsibility 
mi  be  yours. 

Alternative  national  service  should  be  as 
open  as  military  service.  And  its  tasks  should 
be  no  less  taxing. 

Its  alms  must  not  be  subject  to  queation 
or  doubt.  We  should  not  create  a  haven  for 
draft-dodgers,  a  program  providing  for  two 
or  three  years  of  fun,  or  a  series  of  make- 
work  projects. 

We  have  seen  the  successes  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Teacher  Corps,  VISTA,  and  some 
of  the  programs  of  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
young  people  who  made  those  programs  suc- 
cessful have  not  found  the  going  easy.  But 
they  have  found  that  a  vigorous  commitment 
to  real  change  In  the  lives  of  Individual 
people  can — bit  by  bit — bring  about  a  real 
change  (or  the  better  In  the  world. 

If  young  Americans  are  willing  to  make 
this  commitment,  they  should  be  encouraged. 

We  believe  in  the  value  of  the  commitment, 
and  we  shall  encourage  you — 

To  participate  In  a  system  of  national  serv- 
ice which  recognizes  that  military  service  Is 
only  one  alternative: 

To  develop  these  alternatives: 

To  make  the  choice  as  to  how  you  can  best 
contribute:  and. 

To  help  mount  a  broad  attack  on  the  roots 
of  poverty  and  deprivation  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  Is  time  for  all  of  us,  I  think,  to  broaden 
our  perspectives  in  this  nrea. 

Although  military  security  Is  a  major  ele- 
ment of  national  security,  the  two  are  not 
synonymous. 

Security  comes  from  the  development  of 
a  life  for  all  people  which  affords  each  citi- 
zen the  chance  to  reach  his  own  greatness. 
It  comes  from  the  development  of  a  society 
where  we  help  one  another  In  a  mutusd 
Involvement  which  goes  beyond  charity. 

It  is  Important  that  we  achieve  this  kind 
of  society,  but  how  we  achieve  It  is  also 
important. 

Our  aim  Is  to  help  people  of  all  nations 
secure  this  life,  but  not  to  secure  it  for 
them. 

So  our  efforts  must  be  consistent  with  our 
objectives.  Our  priorities  and  our  policies 
should  be  examined  and  questioned. 

Does  our  national  security  depend  only  on 
our  military  strength? 

Does  a  volunteer  professional  army  meet 
the  tests  of  equality  and  human  dignity? 

Individual  citizens — particularly  you  young 
people — must  participate  in  the  search  for 
the  right  answers. 

You  have  questioned  the  present  system 
and  doubted  Ita  relevance. 

You  have  seen  the  effects  of  apathy  and 
Indifference. 

The  present  system  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily changed  because  those  who  have 
objected  have  never  cared  enough  to  suggest 
alternatives  which  meet  the  tests  we  can- 
not avoid — tests  of  equality  and  justice. 

I  think  we  have  the  makings  of  legitimate 
alternatives  before  us.  But  we  have  to  make 
some  choices. 

The  respooslblllty  to  help  make  those 
choices  is  now  yours.  I  hope  you  will  set  a 
better  example. 


A  NOBLE  AND  NEEDED  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  full 
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and  complete  support  of  the  action  taken 
by  President  Nixon  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Wlnton  M.  Blount  to  remove  all  post- 
master and  rural  carrier  appointments 
from  politics. 

For  years  I  have  introduced  such  legis- 
lation, as  have  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
Approximately  3  weeks  ago,  I  publicly  an- 
nounced my  intention  that  all  postmaster 
appointments  in  Michigan's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  would  be  on  merit  and 
not  by  political  choice  wherever  and 
whenever  possible. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  ill 
Members  to  see  the  public  reaction  to 
that  announcement.  I  am  inserting  three 
newspaper  articles  and  conclude  with  a 
telegram  that  I  dispatched  on  February 
5,  1969.  following  the  joint  announce- 
ment by  President  Nixon  and  Postmaster 
General  Blount,  I  would  point  out.  in 
conclusion,  that  I  have  received  many 
telephone  calls  from  the  district  in  sup- 
port of  my  stand  on  postmaster  appoint- 
ments, along  with  numerous  letters.  I  re- 
main convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  favor  a  nonpolitical  course  in 
postmaster  appointments. 

I  again  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  President  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. They  have  shown  great  political 
courage  and  a  sincere  desire  to  improve 
our  postal  service.  The  articles  follow, 
along  with  the  telegram : 

[Prom  the  Saginaw  News  Jan.  30,  1969] 

Harvet  Proposes  Nrw  Postmaster  Selection 

Plan 

U.S.  Rep.  James  Harvey.  R-Saglnaw,  pro- 
posed today  that  Saginaw's  next  postmaster 
be  selected  from  within  the  ranks  of  super- 
visory career  postal  employes  at  the  Saginaw 
Post  OflBce. 

This  method  would  replace  the  nationwide 
custom  of  choosing  a  postmaster  via  the  poli- 
tical "spoils  system." 

Under  the  Harvey  plan,  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  postmaster  as  certified  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  concerning  his 
qualifications.  The  President  would  as  be- 
fore, nominate  the  candidate  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

Harvey  was  scheduled  to  announce  his 
proposal  at  a  Saginaw  press  conference  this 
morning,  but  bad  weather  canceled  his  filgbt 
from  Washington. 

He  sent  this  statement  to  The  News: 

"Since  the  election,  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  postmaster  appointments 
in  Michigan's  Eighth  Congressional  District 
with  particular  Interest  centered  on  Saginaw. 

"In  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  conferred 
with  officials  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

"I  have  also  conferred  many  times  with 
Robert  W.  Grant  Jr.,  Saginaw  County  Re- 
publican Committee  Chairman.  From  the 
beginning  we  agreed  that  if  politics  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  p>ostmaster  appointment, 
that  was  the  route  we  wanted  to  take. 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  It  Is  not  my  Intent  to  cast  any  per- 
sonal character  reflections  on  our  present  act- 
ing postmaster,  Melvin  Muehlenbeck,  who 
was  selected  by  the  Saginaw  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee  to  serve  as  acting  post- 
master. He  has  served  (our  years  in  this 
capacity  and  (ailed  to  achieve  confirma- 
tion despite  the  (act  that  his  political  party 
held  the  White  House,  the  Pest  Office  De- 
partment, and  the  votes  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"The  political  system  employed  for  post- 
master appointments  can  be  a  cold,  harsh 
experience — and  an  unpredictable  one.  This. 
to  me.  Is  an  excellent  example  why  politics 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  post  office. 
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"Perhapa  the  decision  which  now  has  been 
reached  is  not  perfect.  It  may  have  a  flaw 
unknown  to  us  at  this  time.  Nonetheless,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  Is  a  vast  Improvement 
over  the  past  and  present  political  spoils  sys- 
tem which  Is  used  primarily  to  pay  off  politi- 
cal debts. 

"We  want  efficiency  and  a  business-like  op- 
eration in  the  Post  Office  Department.  In  the 
eight  years  that  I  have  served  In  Congress.  I 
have  received  more  complaints  about  mall 
service  than  anything  else.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  this  Is  not  a  reflection  on  oxir  dedicated 
postal  workers.  On  the  contrary.  It's  a  result 
of  the  system  where  political  consideration 
comes  first. 

"Therefore.  I  am  recommending  to  the 
President,  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin  and  Post- 
master General  Wlnton  Blount  that  Sag- 
inaw's next  postmaster  be  selected  from  with- 
in the  ranks  of  supervisory  career  postal  em- 
ployes at  the  Saginaw  Post  Office. 

"The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
win  have  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
postmaster  as  certified  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  as  to  qualifications.  The  Pres- 
ident then  will  be  required  to  nominate  the 
candidate  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

"I  feel  that  this  proposal  Is  completely  con- 
sistent also  with  my  past  and  present  posi- 
tion of  Introducing  legislation  to  take  politics 
out  of  the  appointment  of  Postmasters.  Just 

"Personally.  I  am  convinced  that  eventually 
we  will  get  all  such  appointments  out  of  the 
this  week.  I  reintroduced  the  bill, 
political  arena. 

I  From  the  Saginaw  News,  Jan.  31,  1969] 
Hakvey  Leads  Wat  for  Postal  Reform 
Rep,  Jim  Harvey  may  have  disappointed 
a  few  waiting  with  baited  breath  here 
Thursday  for  word  on  who  was  about  to 
come  up  with  thd  Saginaw  postmaster  nom- 
ination. Not  us. 

Instead,  Rep  Harvey,  who  was  unable  to 
get  here  for  a  scheduled  press  conference, 
sent  word  that  If  he  has  his  way  the  next 
postmaster  is  going  to  be  selected  from  the 
ranks  of  supervisory  csu-eer  postal  employes 
at  the  Saginaw  Post  Office. 

Moreover,  the  responsibility  for  picking 
that  man  will  fall  to  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  which  will  be  advised  to  make 
Its  selection  on  the  basis  of  Civil  Service 
certification  of  his  qualifications.  Prom  there 
the  nomination  would  be  passed  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. 

This,  In  substance,  is  the  recommendation 
Harvey  has  made  to  the  President,  Sen.  Rob- 
ert P.  Griffin  and  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
Blount.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  in  higher 
echelons  vfiU  lend  a  receptive  ear  to  Harvey's 
request.  It  would  be  small  enough  reward 
for  the  8th  District  congressman  who  has 
long  fought  for  postal  reform  and  who,  now 
being  in  a  position  to  do  something  about 
It,  demonstrates  his  sincerity. 

The  Harvey  plan  (or  Saginaw's  next  post- 
master appointment  carries  larger  implica- 
tions than  that,  however.  It  strikes  the  first 
mighty  blow  to  take  the  job  o(  postmaster 
out  of  polltlcii  and  put  it  where  it  belongs— 
In  the  hands  of  a  career  postal  worker  who 
has  advanced  through  the  ranks  to  super- 
visory level. 

Harvey  Is  proceeding  on  the  not  so  novel 
assumption  that  any  man  who  has  come  up 
that  way  is  bound  to  have  a  grasp  of  the 
business  of  handling  the  mall,  a  professional 
Interest  in  Its  attendant  problems  and  that 
Just  possibly  he  might  be  bringing  some 
creative  ideas  to  the  job.  He  has  been  saying 
as  much  for  a  long  time.  So  have  we  in  clear 
recognition  that  time  has  long  since  gone 
for  postmasters'  chairs  to  be  doled  out  as 
poliUcal  debts  marked  "paid." 
The  plan,  whatever  its  present  ImperXec- 
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tlons,  ought  to  prompt  the  Senate  to  act 
more  speedily  on  the  question  of  confirma- 
tions with  greater  assurance  and  without 
political  overtones. 

In  trying  for  what  appears  to  be  a  Sagi- 
naw test  case  in  reform  appointment.  Har- 
vey's Intent  is  clear.  If  reform  can  begin  in 
Saginaw  and  prove  successful,  It  will  catch 
on  and  eventually  remove  the  last  vestiges  of 
politics  from  postmasterships.  Every  career 
worker  ought  to  applaud  the  effort. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  Harvey  In 
formulating  the  plan — from  County  GOP 
Conmilttee  level  to  Civil  Service  and  postal 
authorities — deserve  thanks. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  tapped  Mr.  Blount  for 
the  postmaster  generalship,  Mr.  Blount 
pledged  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to 
put  the  U.S.  postal  service  on  a  business- 
like basis.  Rep.  Harvey  has  given  him  an  op- 
portunity to  begin  that  Job  where  we  have 
said  it  must  begin — at  the  top. 

(From  the  FUnt  Journal,  Feb.  4,   1969] 

Mail  Service  SHOtJLO  Beneftt 
Removing  politics  from  the  Post  Office  Is 
a  noble  cause  and  U.S.  Rep.  James  Harvey 
of  Michigan's  8th  District  deserves  com- 
mendation for  doing  his  part  to  achieve  that 
goal, 

Harvey,  a  Republican,  Is  recommending 
that  Saginaw's  next  postmaster  be  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  career  supervisory 
employes  of  that  city's  Post  Office. 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  way  It  ought  to  be 
everywhere — although  the  mere  thought  of 
such  a  practice  becoming  widespread  Is  likely 
to  be  rather  disturbing  In  some  political 
corners, 

Harvey  observed  that  in  his  eight  years  in 
Congress  he  has  received  more  complaints 
about  mall  service  than  on  anything  else. 
He  doesn't  blame  this  on  the  postal  workers, 
but  rather  on  a  "system  where  political  con- 
siderations come  first." 

He  holds  that  once  the  postal  system  is 
recognized  as  a  business  operation,  "then  we 
will  receive  Improved  service."  The  first  step, 
he  continued,  is  to  eliminate  politics  In 
postmaster  appointments. 

In  agreement  with  him  on  his  position, 
Harvey  pointed  out.  Is  Robert  W.  Grant  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Saginaw  County  Republican 
Conmiittee.  This  Is  significant  because  Sagi- 
naw's acting  postmaster  was  selected  by  that 
county's  Democratic  committee,  but  never 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Now  that  Republi- 
can Richard  M.  Nixon  occupies  the  White 
House,  the  door  would  be  open  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  loyal  Republican  as  Saginaw  post- 
master, 

Harvey  made  what  seems  to  vis  to  be  an 
especially  Important  point  when  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  going  to  the  career  ranks  will 
make  a  solid  contribution  to  the  morale  and 
dedication  of  postal  workers,  and  entice  them 
to  stay  In  the  postal  service. 

Post  Office  workers  need  to  know  that 
politics  will  not  bar  them  from  rising  to 
postmaster  positions. 

February  5, 1969. 

I  am  Immensely  pleased  with  the  Joint 
announcement  Wednesday  a(temoon  by 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  to  remove  all 
postmaster  and  rural  carrier  appointments 
(rom  politics.  This.  I  am  positive,  will  be 
an  extremely  popular  decision  and  will  be 
warmly  received  by  all  citizens. 

As  one  who  has  sponsored  such  legislation 
m  Congress  for  the  past  4  years,  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  new  administration  would 
take  such  prompt  action  early  In  Its  term. 

My  only  reservation,  but  certainly  not  a 
serious  one.  Is  the  fact  that  the  open  com- 
petitive examinations  for  the  larger  post 
offices  will  not  Include  written  examinations. 
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It  was  chiefly  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
recommended  that  the  postmastershlp  In 
Saginaw  be  filled  from  within  the  ranks  of 
career  postal  employees. 

However,  there  will  be  complete  uni- 
formity with  the  Civil  Service  ConMnlssion 
conducting  all  examinations  and  I  will  ac- 
cept their  final  evaluation  and  Judgment. 

(According  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
written  examinations  are  not  reqvilred  for 
post  offlces  in  Saginaw  and  Port  Huron,  both 
class  I  operations.  Nor  are  examinations  re- 
quired at  two  of  the  smallest  class  4  post 
offlces,  ForestvlUe  (Sanilac  County)  and 
Bach  (Huron  County),  Written  examina- 
tions win  be  necessary  at  all  other  post 
offlces  in  the  Eighth  District.) 

The  important  point  Is  that  the  day  of  the 
political  postal  appointments  has  finally 
arrived  at  the  "dead  letter  window."  We  can 
all  be  thankful  because,  as  postal  patrons, 
we  are  going  to  be  the  chief  beneficiaries. 
James  Harvet, 
Representative. 


INCREASE  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  raise  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  with  an  in- 
termediate step  increase  to  $800  in  the 
first  and  second  years. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  personal  exemption  confirms  that  my 
reasons  for  this  legislation  are  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
initially  allowed.  The  exemption  was 
provided  for  in  the  first  tax  law,  the  Rev- 
evnue  Act  of  1913,  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  16th  amendment  which 
authorized  a  Federal  tax  on  incomes.  At 
that  time,  there  was  a  $3,000  exemption 
per  individual  taxpayer  plus  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  for  dependents,  regardless 
of  number. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  time  was 
expressed  by  Representative  Alexander 
Palmer,  a  prominent  Member  of  the 
House  and  later  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  said: 

(W)e  ought  to  leave  free  and  untaxed  as 
a  part  of  the  Income  of  every  American  cit- 
izen a  sufflclent  amount  to  rear  and  support 
his  family  according  to  the  American  stand- 
ard and  to  educate  his  children  in  the  best 
manner  which  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  affords.  .  ,  . 

As  the  needs  for  revenue  grew,  the 
personal  exemption  decreased  in  an  in- 
verse proportion,  until  taxes  from  in- 
come became  the  largest  single  source 
of  Federal  revenues.  Thus  It  is  evident, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  revenue  needs  of 
the  country  have  been  the  controlling 
factor  in  setting  the  level  of  the  personal 
exemption.  For  your  review,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  chart,  prepared 
in  1964  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, showing  the  basically  downward 
progression  of  the  level  of  the  exemption 
from  1913  to  1965: 
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THE  FEDWAL  TAX  SYSTEM,  1984-FEOERAL  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTIONS.  1913-65 


Panonal  titmptioin 

IneomcyMr 

Sinth 

N«L 

1 

2 

3 

191J-15 

S3. 000 

$4,000 

4.000 

$4,000 

$4,000 

ISK 

3.000 

4.000 

4.000 

4,  COO 

4,000 

1917         

1.000 

2.000 

2.200 

2,400 

2.600 

1911 

1000 

1.000 

2.200 

2,400 

2.600 

1919-N 

iloeo 

2.  MO 

2,200 

2.400 

2.600 

1921           

1.000 

'2.500 

2,900 

3.300 

3.  70O 

1922        

1.000 

"2.500 

2,900 

3.300 

3,700 

1923        

1.000 
1.000 

'2.500 
2.500 

2.900 
2.900 

3.300 
3.300 

3,700 

1924            

3,700 

1925W 

l.SOO 

1  soo 

3.500 
l^SOO 

3.900 
3.900 

4,300 
4.300 

4,700 

1929        

4,700 

1930-31     

l.HO 

Ssoo 

3.900 

4.300 

4,700 

1932-33  

l.COO 
1.000 
l.OOO 

2.500 

2.500 
2.500 

2,900 
2,900 
2,900 

3,300 
3,300 
3,300 

3,700 

1934-35     

3,7M 

193$- 39 

3.700 

1940 

no 

2.000 

2.400 

2.800 

3.200 

1941     

750 
SOO 

soo 

1.500 
1.200 
l.OOO 

1.900 
1.550 
1.500 

2.300 
1.900 
2.000 

2,700 

1942-43  

2,250 

1944-45 

2,500 

1946-47 

SOO 

1.000 

1,500 

2.000 

2,500 

194»-4I     

(00 

too 

(00 

1.200 
1.200 
1.200 

1.800 
1,800 
1.800 

2.400 
2.400 
2.400 

3,000 

1950 

3.000 

1951 

3,000 

1952  53     

(00 
(00 

1  ?no 

1,200 

1.800 
1.800 

2.400 
2.400 

3.000 

1954-63      ... 

3.000 

1964^ 

(00 

1.200 

1,800 

2.400 

3,000 

1965..:::::!!".. 

(00 

1.200 

1.800 

2.400 

3.000 

I  It  Ml  ineom«  •Ke«<)s  $5,000,  in»rri«d  p«f»n'i  exemption 
)$  $2,000 
Sourta:  Treasury  Department,  Ofltca  ot  Tai  Analysis. 

The  current  $600  exemption  was  first 
adopted  in  1948,  following  World  War  n. 
which  at  that  time,  was  an  increase  of 
$100  over  the  then  prevailing  level  of 
$500.  It  was  argued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  John  W.  Snyder,  that^- 

Under  this  bill,  personal  exemptions  are 
Increased  by  $100  to  compensate  for  a  cal- 
culated $100  decline  In  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  average  Income  after  taxes  during  the 
past  2  years  ( 1946-67) . 

He  went  on  to  say  that  In  consideration 
of  the  emergency  wartime  needs: 

It  was  .  .  .  recognized  that  the  $500  per 
capita  exemption  system  would  endanger  the 
health  and  living  standards  of  large  segments 
of  the  population  If  retained  for  many  years. 

If  this  argument  was  true  then,  and 
there  Is  little  doubt  it  was.  it  is  certainly 
applicable  today.  The  consumer  price  in- 
dex for  all  Items  since  1948  rose  44.6 
percent  through  1968.  The  highest  in- 
crease is  renected  in  a  107.7-percent  jump 
in  medical  care  while  the  lowest  Increase 
falls  in  the  category  of  apparel  and  up- 
keep at  26.4  percent.  For  reference,  the 
cumulative  percent  increases  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  major  cate- 
gories from  1948  to  1968  are  as  follows: 
Food,  35.3;  housing.  49.2;  apparel  and  up- 
keep. 26.4:  transportation,  67:  medical 
care.  107.7:  personal  care.  52.1;  reading 
and  recreation,  45 ;  and  other  goods  and 
services.  56.7.  Putting  the  price  index  in- 
crease for  all  Items  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  would  mean  that  a  dollar  worth  100 
cents  in  1948  was  worth  only  69  cents  in 
1968  or  a  reduction  of  almost  one-third 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  middle-in- 
come wage  earner  is  protesting  for  tax 
relief  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  merely 
close  the  loopholes  benefiting  those  in 
the  higher  income  brackets  if  reforms  do 
not  affect  the  middle  and  lower  income 
pocketbooks.  I  am  pleased  that  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  tax  reforms  are  now 
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imderway  and  I  urge  that  every  due  con- 
sideration be  given  to  an  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  which  will  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  actual  costs  of  living. 
To  use  the  personal  exemption  as  an  eco- 
nomic tool  to  curb  inflation  or  fatten  the 
Federal  purse  is  deceptive.  These  objec- 
tives can  and  should  be  accomplished.  If 
necessary,  by  adjusting  the  income  tax 
rate  so  that  the  taxpayer  can  relate  tax 
policies  to  the  economic  objectives  which 
they  are  designed  to  achieve. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  RE- 
CHONAUSM:  PATTERN  DOES  NOT 
MAKE  SENSE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obvi- 
ous thing  about  the  pattern  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  New  York  State  Is  simply 
that  it  does  not  make  sense.  At  the  last 
count  in  November  1966,  we  had  ex- 
acUy  8.890  units  of  local  government, 
including  counties,  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages and  special  districts,  representing 
a  ratio  of  one  local  government  unit  for 
each  200  of  our  population. 

The  total  cost  of  local  government 
will  amoimt  to  $8'^  billion  this  year, 
and  based  on  the  scale  of  annual  cost 
increases  in  recent  years,  by  1970,  just 
3  years  from  today,  the  total  annual 
cost  of  local  government  operations  in 
our  State  will  exceed  $10  billion.  Mani- 
festly government  costs  of  such  astro- 
nomical figures  are  worthy  of  microscopic 
scrutiny  by  the  taxpayer  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  getting  decent  serv- 
ices for  his  tax  dollar  and  whether  he 
can  get  those  services  at  a  lesser  cost. 

A  taxpayer  making  such  an  examina- 
tion will  find  an  incongruous  pattern 
of  chaos  and  confusion  in  our  locsd  gov- 
ernment structure.  Our  counties  are  su- 
perimposed upon  municipalities,  which 
in  turn  overlie  sanitary  and  water  dis- 
tricts, which  may  or  may  not  be  super- 
imposed upon  towns  and  villages.  These 
local  government  units  enact  laws,  im- 
pose taxes,  issue  permits,  borrow  money, 
fix  speed  limits  and  engage  in  a  myriad 
of  other  governmental  activities. 

In  contrast  to  normal  standards  of 
business  efficiency,  this  pyramid  of  local 
governments  is  a  blueprint  for  govern- 
mental chaos.  Within  a  single  county, 
police  protection  is  provided  by  a  welter 
of  police  forces  each  of  which  is  lacking 
crime  laboratories,  communications  sys- 
tems and  other  equipment  and  facilities 
essential  to  modern,  .scientific  crime  de- 
tection procedures.  Seepage  of  sewage, 
detergents,  and  other  contaminants  from 
cesspools  and  septic  tanks  jeopardize  the 
water  resources  of  an  adjoining  area. 
Garbage  disposal  districts  compete  with 
each  other  for  dumping  areas  in  a  era  of 
shrinking  land  availability. 

Moreover,  these  government  imlts  in- 
cur increased  costs  for  doing  individually 
what  can  best  be  done  collectively.  Each 
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unit  does  its  own  purchasing  losing  the 
benefit  of  quantity  discounts.  Each  sends 
out  its  own  bills  for  taxes  and  for  pay- 
ment of  services,  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  achieve  the  economies  and 
efficiencies  which  flow  from  the  use  of 
computers.  Each  of  these  units  bear  the 
cost  of  reporting,  accounting  and  hiring 
and  training  of  personnel.  A  piece  of 
equipment  urgently  needed  in  one  village 
for  road  repairs  stands  idle  in  a  neigh- 
boring village. 

The  anachronisms  of  local  government 
have  long  been  decried  and  the  urgent 
need  for  reform  has  long  been  apparent 
The  waste,  duplication,  overlapping  and 
inefficiency  of  local  government  has  lojjg 
been  under  fire.  As  far  back  as  1930  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  called  for  reorga- 
nization and  asserted  that  we  then  had 
in  the  State  more  tax  collectors  than  the 
number  of  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Battle 
of  Thermopylea. 

The  reasons  for  concern  in  this  area 
of  government  activity  are  msmifest. 
They  lead  to  Inequities  of  tax  burdens 
and  differences  in  the  example,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  tricounty  capital  district — 
Albany,  Schenectady,  Rensselaer — is 
about  the  same  as  Suffolk  County.  There 
are  17  police  districts  in  this  area.  A 
single  police  district  in  Suffolk  County 
covers  90  percent  of  that  county's  area. 
The  cost  of  police  protection  in  this  area 
costs  $5  more  per  p>erson.  amounting  to 
at>out  $3,000,000  annually  for  police  pro- 
tection than  the  people  of  Suffolk 
County. 

Westchester  County  received  75  per- 
cent of  its  water  supply  from  city  of  New 
York  reservoirs.  Yet  the  county  has 
within  it  over  150  water  districts.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  under  the  circum- 
stances that  the  water  rates  in  West- 
chester County  are  among  the  highest 
in  the  State. 

The  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  have  witnessed  an  endless  prolifera- 
tion of  special  districts,  as  a  result  of 
population  movements.  During  the  dec- 
ade from  1955  to  1965.  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  cities  in  our  State  re- 
mained virtually  constant  at  slightly  over 
10  million,  with  a  minor  decline  of  aboi » 
100,000  city  dwellers. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same 
10-year  period,  the  total  population  of 
unincorporated  areas  increased  from  3,- 
375,000  to  4,942.000  in  1965,  an  increase 
in  population  of  more  than  one  half  mil- 
lion or  almost  50  percent.  So  special  dis- 
tricts were  created  to  provide  water, 
sewers,  street  lighting,  police  and  fire 
protection  and  other  services.  Since  the 
population  trend  continues  along  the 
same  lines,  we  will  be  obliged  to  add  more 
and  more  of  these  special  districts. 

A  special  census  taken  in  1966  In  parts 
of  the  tri-county  area  discloses  that  pop- 
ulation trends  here  are  in  line  with  the 
statewide  pattern.  Substantial  popula- 
tion gains  show  up  in  the  towns  coupled 
with  declines  in  the  city  areas.  Accord- 
ing to  these  up-to-date  census  figures 
the  population  in  the  town  of  Colonic 
increased  20  percent  since  the  census  of 
1960;  the  village  of  Colonie  increases  21 
percent  and  Menands  Village  26  percent 

In  neighboring  Saratoga  County  the 
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town  of  Clifton  Park  registered  a  gain 
of  88  percent  in  population  and  the  town 
of  Halfmoon  made  a  53  percent  gain. 

POPULATION    DECLINE 

FVjr  the  State  as  a  whole,  within  the 
areas  covered  by  the  1966  census,  cities 
suffered  a  population  decline  of  3.6  per- 
cent while  towns  showed  an  increase  of 
17  percent,  villages  7.7  percent,  and  un- 
incorporated areas  20.3  percent. 

With  papulation  moving  in  huge  num- 
bers to  our  towns,  villages,  and  unincor- 
^rated  areas,  it  is  clear  that  our  local 
government  structure  can  properly  meet 
the  needs  for  water  supply,  sewage,  and 
functions,  it  Is  becoming  increasingly 
dear  that  the  local  taxpayer  can  no 
longer  afford  to  support  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  which  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  proliferation  of  these  units. 

CALL   FOR    CHANGES 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  Association  of  Towns, 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  called  for 
changes  in  the  State  constitution  to  give 
broader  taxing  powers  to  towns  and  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  towns  to  bor- 
row money.  Adoption  of  these  resolutions 
by  the  Association  of  Towns  followed  an 
address  by  former  Lt.  Gov.  Frank  C. 
Moore,  who  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  local  government  in  the  Nation  will 
leach  $75  billion  in  1970  and  $108  billion 
in  1975. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  in  the  State  of 
New  York  our  present  system  of  local 
government,  where  we  pile  layer  upon 
layer  upon  layer  of  local  government 
organizations,  then  it  is  very  difficult 
to  disagree  with  the  Association  of  Towns 
that  they  are  in  urgent  need  of  greater 
flexibility  in  the  management  of  their 
fiscal  affairs,  if  they  are  to  provide  the 
people  the  services  they  need  and  de- 
mand. 

In  1965,  the  total  revenues  of  all  towns 
amounted  to  $320  million,  an  increase  of 
over  135  percent  in  the  decade  from  1955 
to  1965.  Daring  this  10-year  period,  as- 
sessments of  fully  taxable  property  in 
garbage  disposal,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, transportation  and  realistic  traf- 
fic controls.  With  many  of  our  towns  and 
villages  having  a  population  fewer  than 
1,000  it  becomes  impossible  to  plan  for 
and  finance  these  services  properly,  par- 
ticularly when  the  entire  planning  proc- 
ess is  bedeviled  by  jealousy  and  rivalry 
among  the  local  government  units. 

Moreover,  the  prospects  for  financial 
aid  for  proper  planning  is  jeopardized  by 
the  multiplicity  of  these  units.  Federal 
planning  funds  under  the  demonstration 
city  program  are  restricted  to  applica- 
tions from  regional  planning  units.  State 
funds  for  planning  of  water  resources 
or  for  sewerage  disposal  similarly  require 
applications  from  areas  broader  than 
those  now  encompassed  by  existing  lo- 
cal units. 

With  a  single  parcel  of  real  estate  sub- 
jected to  five,  six,  or  more  separate  taxes 
to  support  local  government,  the  towns 
Increased  from  $7  to  $11  billion,  and  real 
estate  taxes  increased  by  127  percent. 
During  the  same  period  town  indebted- 
ness has  increased  more  than  200  per- 
cent. Despite  these  increases,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Towns  Insists  upon  greater  taxing 
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power  and  increased  borrowing  capac- 
ity to  support  a  system  which  it  out- 
moded, inefficient,  and  unsupportable. 

In  addition  to  increase  local  taxes, 
local  governments  are  substantially  sub- 
sidized by  Federal  and  State  aids.  Dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriated  a  total  of  $40  bil- 
lion in  various  aid  programs,  a  sum 
greater  than  the  total  Federal  budget 
20  years  ago.  The  State  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  as  submitted  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  proposes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,668  billion  for  local  govern- 
ment purposes  as  against  only  $1,972 
billion,  exclusive  of  capital  construction, 
for  state  purposes.  The  proposed  appro- 
priation for  local  government  assist- 
ance reflects  an  increase  of  $265  million 
over  the  current  year. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Association  of 
Towns  claimed  that  local  government 
operations  could  be  made  more  effective 
if  the  town.s  were  given  greater  home 
rule  powers.  The  legislature  responded 
affirmatively  to  this  request.  Out  of  a 
total  of  931  towns  in  the  State,  in  1965 
the  towns  passed  a  total  of  127  laws  and 
in  1966  a  total  of  218  laws,  meaning  that 
most  towns  passed  no  laws  during  that 
period.  While  a  proliferation  in  the  en- 
actment of  laws  is  no  more  a  consumma- 
tion devoutedly  to  be  wished  than  a  pro- 
liferation of  local  government  units,  the 
failure  of  most  towns  to  enact  any  laws 
reflects  a  perfection  in  town  government 
which  defies  human  intelligence. 

The  survival  of  these  local  govern- 
ment units  in  the  face  of  persuasive  tes- 
timony to  their  inefficiency  and  waste  re- 
flects a  nostalgic  regard  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  early  town  government,  where 
presumably  every  citizen  could  partici- 
pate freely  in  that  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses of  government.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  such  a  democratic  process  in  its 
ideal  state  never  existed  and  conditions 
today  make  it  impossible. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  larger  gov- 
ernmental units,  the  potential  for  citizen 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icy necessarily  declines.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  patterns  of  local  govern- 
ment units  large  enough  to  be  efficient 
without  depriving  its  residents  of  a  sense 
of  participation  and  responsibility  is  in- 
deed a  complex  one.  Yet  there  are  ways 
of  achieving  both  desired  ends. 

Consolidation  of  local  imits  is  an  ob- 
vious technique  for  bringing  sense  to  local 
government  without  impairing  citizen 
participation,  particularly  in  areas  where 
expertise  is  an  essential  ingredient  for 
efficiency  such  as  sewer  planning  and 
construction. 

I  am  confident  that  efforts  to  reform 
local  government  will  begin  to  bear  fruit 
within  the  next  2  years,  in  response  to 
taxpayers  revolt  against  mounting  costs 
of  local  government.  For  some  years  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, Governors,  mayors,  and 
county  officials,  has  done  a  splendid  job 
in  the  formulation  of  programs  and  leg- 
islation to  bring  rhyme  and  reason  to 
local  government  operations. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  State  legis- 
lature a  number  of  bills  recommended 
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by  the  Commission  dealing  with  water 
resources  planning,  severape  disposal 
and  consolidation  of  special  districts. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development,  under  the  leadership  of 
Marion  F.  Folsom,  of  Rochester,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
has  aroused  widespread  public  demand 
for  local  government  in  a  report  which 
described  the  present  local  government 
organization  as  a  major  national  crisis. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1969 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced the  Children's  Protection  Act 
of  1969,  legislation  to  further  protect  the 
Nation's  56  million  children  from  unsafe 
toys  and  other  objects  commonly  used  by 
children. 

This  legislation  was  recommended  to 
the  Congress  this  week  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  a  Com- 
mission established  by  action  of  the  90th, 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  support 
the  legislation  which  established  the 
Commission,  a  panel  charged  with  con- 
ducting a  wide-ranging  investigation 
into  the  potential  danger  of  products 
sold  to  the  public. 

I  am  pleased  too  at  the  diligence  and 
speed  with  which  the  Commission  is  do- 
ing its  job,  as  demonstrated  by  this 
week's  interim  report  on  the  hazards  of 
toys. 

The  statistics  on  children's  accidents 
are  appalling: 

Each  year  more  than  15,000  children 
under  the  age  of  15  are  killed  by  acci- 
dents. More  than  half  of  them  are  under 
the  age  of  4  years. 

Another  17  million  are  injured. 

Many  of  these  deaths  in  injuries  re- 
sult when  toys  of  a  dangerous  nature  are 
placed  in  children's  hands  by  unwarned 
parents  or  relatives. 

Because  of  present  deficiencies  In  the 
law,  we  pay  a  terrible  price  in  suffering 
every  year.  How  long  can  we — or  will 
we — tolerate  this? 

In  the  foreword  to  its  report,  the  Com- 
mission noted: 

In  the  course  of  its  Investigation,-  and  as  a 
result  of  public  hearings,  the  Commission 
«has  become  acutely  aware  of  grave  Inade- 
quacies m  the  protection  of  children  against 
death  and  injury  from  hazardous  toys  and 
articles  Intended  for  use  by  children. 

Because  of  this,  the  Commission  felt  it 
imperative  to  file  an  interim  report  and 
suggest  immediate  legislation,  rather 
than  waiting  for  its  final  report. 

I  have  introduced  the  Child  Protection 
Act  in  response  to  that  interim  report.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress act  quickly  in  order  to  protect  our 
children,  to  show  our  concern  for  safety 
of  all  consumers,  and  to  demonstrate  our 
support  for  the  work  being  done  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
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We  established  the  Commission,  now 
we  must  respond  to  Its  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  which  I 
have  introduced  today  is  needed  to  cor- 
rect major  deficiencies  in  the  Federal 
Haiardous  Substances  Act  as  it  pertains 
to  toys  and  articles  for  children's  use. 

The  Commiss.on  points  out  that  "haz- 
ardoiis  substances."  as  defined  In  the  act, 
covers  a  rather  limited  number  of  poten- 
tial sources  of  danger.  In  fact,  the  cate- 
gories of  toy  hazards  against  which  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  provides  pro- 
tection are  limited  to  two:  the  danger 
from  pressurized  toys  and  flammable 
toys. 

The  Commission  found  that  there  are 
three  specific  categories  of  hazards  not 
covered  by  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act.  These  are  electrical,  mechanical  and 
thermal  hazards. 

The«e  hazards — 

According  to  the  Commission — 
are  aaaoclat«d  with  aharp  or  protruding 
edges,  fragmentation,  ezploalon.  strangula- 
tion, suffocation,  asphyxiation,  electrical 
shock,  and  electrocution,  heated  sxirfaces  and 
unextlngulshable  flames.   .   .   . 

It  is  the  tragic  fact  that  these  hazards. 
in  the  words  of  the  Commission,  "appear 
to  predominate  in  the  statistics  asso- 
ciated with  toy  related  injuries." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  well  aware  that 
modem  technology  has  provided  many 
new  and  beneficial  articles  for  our  use. 

We  have  learned  how  to  manufacture 
new  and  imaginative  toys,  alluring  to 
youngsters.  But  we  have  not  yet  begun 
to  make  them  absolutely  safe.  Some  are 
terribly  dangerous. 

Let  me  give  an  example  from  the  Com- 
mission's report. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  chil- 
dren's stoves  which  may  be  plugged  into 
a  standard  house  current — 110  volts — 
and  which  warm  up.  providing  a  very 
realistic  effect  so  the  child  can  cook  "Just 
like  mommy." 

But  some  of  these  appliances  heat  to 
extraordinary  temperatures — up  to  860* 
Fahrenheit — which  is  hot  enough  to  fry 
young  hands  and  arms  unless  the  heat- 
ing element  is  properly  shielded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission's  report 
also  tells  of  a  toy  car  with  steel  fins  that 
could  cause  a  serious  puncture  wound ;  a 
blowgun  dart  that  10  children  accident- 
ally inhaled,  steel  tip  and  all.  into  their 
lungs;  a  child's  doll  with  a  spiked  mech- 
anism that  was  exposed  when  the  outer 
casing  was  broken:  a  bird-like  missile 
that  became  a  dangerous  projectile:  ex- 
plosive devices  that  blind :  cribs  that  be- 
come death  traps  for  infants. 

This  is  just  a  sample. 

In  the  Commission's  words,  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  "is  silent  as  to 
these  fundamental  kinds  of  hazards." 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  cannot  re- 
main silent  in  the  face  of  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  intend  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  introduced  here  today  be 
the  last  word  on  children's  safeguards. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  legislation  will  be 
improved  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held  at  an 
early  date  so  that  any  necessary  changes 
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can  be  made  and  the  legislation  enacted 
into  law. 

I  note  too  that  the  Commission  sees 
this  legislation  as  a  "standby  measure." 
warranted  at  this  time  because  its  imple- 
mentation may  immediately  curtail  this 
accidental  carnage  inflicted  upon  our 
children. 

While  I  feel  this  legislation  should  be 
enacted  promptly  because  of  the  im- 
mediate protection  it  would  afford.  Con- 
gress should  be  thinking  seriously  about 
substantially  tougher  legislation  to  In- 
sure the  protection  not  only  of  children, 
but  of  the  American  public. 

We  may  have  to  consider  in  the  future 
the  very  mechanics  of  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act,  one  of  the  major 
consumer  safety  laws  now  on  the  law- 
books. 

The  Commission  points  out  that  this 
legislation  does  not  change  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  the  act,  nor  does  it 
affect  "the  underlying  philosophy  of 
post-market  control." 

By  poet-market  control,  the  Commis- 
sion refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  only  Intercept  danger- 
ous products  after — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "after"— they  have  been  manufac- 
tured and  sent  to  the  seller. 

In  many  cases  a  dangerous  product  is 
sold  to  unknowing  buyers  before  the 
Ciovemment  acts  to  remove  it  from  store 
coimters.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard 
radio  broadcasts  warning  of  dangerous 
objects  which  were  sold  before  the  Gov- 
ernment ordered  a  halt  to  sales. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  have 
to  give  this  factor  consideration  in  the 
future,  and  I  anticipate  that  the  Product 
Safety  Commission  will  have  some  rec- 
ommendations in  this  regard. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  move  swiftly  on  the  Child  Protection 
Act  of  1969.  This  issue  has  been  placed 
before  the  Congress.  The  danger  is  evi- 
dent; the  need  is  urgent. 

Children  need  this  protection.  Their 
parents  demand  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1969  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  along  with  the  intro- 
duction of  some  pertinent  excerpts  from 
the  Commission's  report: 

HJt.  7800 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  protect  children  from  toys 
and  other  articles  Intended  for  use  by 
children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes 

SHOKT  TTTLZ 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as 
the  Children's  Protection  Act  of  1969. 

APPLICATION  or  ITOEaAL  HAZAaOOUS  8ITB- 
STANCXS  ACT  TO  EXXCTIUCAL,  MZCHANICAI.. 
AND  THXKMAL  HAZARDS  OP  TOTS  AND  OTHdl 
AXTICLSS    INTCNDKD    POK   U9K   BT    CBIU>KCN 

Sac.  a  (a)  S«ctlon  a(f)(l)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261 
(f)(1))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    clause: 

"(D)  Any  toy  or  other  article  Intended  for 
use  by  children  which  the  Secretary  finds 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3(q) 
(1)  of  this  Act  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A)  (Ul)  or  (It)  o(  such  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  The  matter  of  preceding  the  semi- 
colon In  clause  (A)  of  section  2(q)(l)  of 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15 
U.S.C.    1261(2)  (q)(l)  (A))     U    amended    to 
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read  as  follows:  "(A)  any  toy.  or  other  ar- 
ticle Intended  for  use  by  children,  which 
pursuant  to  a  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  (1)  Is  a  hazardous  substance,  or 
(U)  bears  or  contains  a  hazardous  substance 
In  such  manner  as  to  be  susceptible  of  access 
by  a  chUd  to  whom  such  toy  or  other  article 
Is  entrusted,  or  (111)  Is  otherwise  hazardous 
because  of  the  presence  of  electrical,  me- 
chanical, or  thermal  hazards,  or  (Iv)  may 
cause  substantial  personal  Injury  or  substan- 
tial Illness  by,  during,  or  as  a  result  of  fore- 
seeable use  of  the  toy  or  article,  even  If  un- 
intended by  the  manufacturer,  where  such 
Injury  or  Illness  Is  attributable  to  electrical 
mechanical,  or  thermal  aspects  of  the  de- 
sign, processing,  or  assembly  of  that  toy  or 
article. 

(c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)  The  term  'electrical*  means  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  flow  of  an  electrical  charge  or 
to  electrons  In  motion;  the  term  'electrical 
hazard'  means  a  condition  or  circumstance 
such  that  substantial  personal  Injury  or 
substantial  Illness  from  electric  shock  or  elec- 
trocution may  be  caused  during  or  as  a 
proximate  result  of  any  customary  or  reason- 
ably foreseeable  use. 

"(s)  The  term  'mechanical'  means  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  design,  construction  or 
structure  of  a  substance;  the  term  'me- 
chanical hazard'  means  a  condition  or  cir- 
cumstance such  that  substantial  personal 
Injury  or  substantial  Illness  may  be  caused 
during  or  as  a  proximate  result  of  any  cus- 
tomary or  reasonably  foreseeable  use  because 
of  sharp  surfaces  or  protrusions,  fragmen- 
tation, explosion,  strangulation,  suffocation, 
asphyxiation,    or    other    mechanical    means. 

"(t)  The  term  'thermal'  means  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  transfer  or  manifestation  of 
heat  energy;  the  term  'thermal  hazard' 
means  a  condition  or  circumstance  such  that 
substantial  personal  Injury  or  substantial 
Illness  may  be  caused  during  or  as  a  proxi- 
mate result  of  any  customary  or  reasonably 
foreseeable  use  of  articles:  (1)  which  con- 
tain heated  surfaces;  or  (2)  which  If  Ignited 
bum  so  Intensely  that  (A)  extremely  high 
temperatures  are  reached,  or  (B)  they  can- 
not be  readily  extinguished  by  means  ordi- 
narily at  hand." 

ErrZCTIVE  DATE 

Skc  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

National  Commission  on  PaoDtJCT  SAmT — 
Intkum  Report  Rkcommendino  Enactment 
or  THE  Chud  Protection  Act  or  1969 

POREWORO 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  created  by  Public  Law  90-146  (81  Stot. 
466).  Is  currently  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  Investigation  of  the  scope  and 
adequacy  of  measures  now  employed  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  unreasonable  risk 
of  Injuries  which  may  be  caused  by  hazardous 
household  products.  In  the  course  of  Its  in- 
vestigation, and  as  a  result  of  public  hear- 
ings, the  Commission  has  become  acutely 
aware  of  grave  inadequacies  In  the  protec- 
tion of  children  against  death  and  Injury 
from  hazardous  toys  and  other  articles  in- 
tended for  use  by  children. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Commission,  on  the 
basis  of  Its  findings,  that  existing  legislation 
In  the  form  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  1261  et  seq..  as  amended 
by  th»  Child  Protection  Act  of  1966)  Is  In 
critical  need  of  amendment  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  children  against  hazards  not  now 
subject  to  regxilation.  Specifically,  the  Act 
should  be  amended  to  allow  for  protection 
against  hazards  which  are  electrical,  me- 
chanical, and  thermal,  or  which  arise  from 
or  are  attributable  to  these  aspects  of  the 
design,  processing,  or  assembly  of  a  toy  or 
other  article  Intended  for  use  by  children. 
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pursuant  to  SecOon  2(c)  of  PubUc  Law 
90-146,  the  Conunission  Is  to  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  are  deemed  advisable  in  carrying 
out  its  sUtutory  mandate.  The  Commission 
believes  that  recommendations  of  the  kind 
get  forth  in  this  report  are  warranted  at  this 
time,  as  a  stand-by  measure,  because  their 
implemenutlon  may  prevent  or  allevUte  oc- 
currences of  accidental  death  and  injury 
caused  by  hazardous  toys  or  other  articles  in- 
tended for  use  by  children  during  the  course 
of  the  Commission's  study. 

The  Commission  will  be  continuing  its  re- 
view of  unreasonably  hazardous  household 
products  and  of  federal,  state  and  local  laws 
relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  such  hazards.  It  Intends  to  continue 
Its  consideration  of  the  problems  of  hazar- 
dous toys  and  other  articles  Intended  for  use 
by  children  as  part  of  this  general  review. 
Moreover,  in  recommending  this  limited  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act,  the  Commission  wishes 
to  make  it  clear  that  It  has  not  made  any 
determination  or  evaluation  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act;  nor  is  the  Commission  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  endorse  the  processes, 
enforcement  procedures,  or  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act. 

Any  such  determination  at  this  time  would 
be  premature  in  view  of  the  Commission's 
ongoing  study  of  the  adequacy  of  Industry 
self-regulation  and  the  suitability  of  other 
means  of  affording  protection  to  consumers. 

FEDERAL     HAZARDOUS     SUBSTANCES    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

A.  Purpose 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  regula- 
tory apparatus  needed  to  deal  appropriately 
with  certain  hazards  of  which  this  Commis- 
sion has  become  aware,  the  Child  Protection 
Act  of  1969  would  amend  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act.  The  proposed  amendment 
to  that  Act  is  limited  to  hazards  associated 
with  toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  children. 

At  present,  the  relevant  section  of  that 
Act  Is  section  2(q)  (1)  (15  U.S.C.  1261  (q)  (D) 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  term  'banned  hazardous  substance' 
means  (A)  any  toy,  or  other  article  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  is  a  hazardous 
substance,  or  which  bears  or  contains  a  haz- 
ardous substance  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  access  by  a  child  to  whom 
such  toy  or  other  article  is  entrusted;  .  .  ." 
Limiting  the  application  of  that  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "hazardous  substance"  Is 
earlier  defined  in  Section  2(f)  (15  U.S.C.  1261 
(f) )    as: 

"1.  (A)  Any  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances which  (1)  Is  toxic.  (11)  is  corrosive, 
(111)  Is  an  irritant,  (iv)  is  a  strong  sensi- 
tizer. (V)  Is  flammable,  or  (vi)  generates  pres- 
sure through  decompKJSitlon.  heat  or  other 
means,  if  such  substance  or  mixture  or  sub- 
stances may  cause  substantial  personal  In- 
Jury  or  substantial  Ulness  during  or  as  a 
proximate  result  of  any  customary  or  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  Ingestion  by  children. 

"(B)  Any  substance  which  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  finds,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(a),  meet  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  1(A)  of  this  paragraph. 

'•(C)  Any  radioactive  substance,  IX,  with 
respect  to  such  substance  as  used  In  a  par- 
ticular class  of  article  or  as  packaged,  the 
Secretary  determines  by  regulation  that  the 
substance  Is  stifficlently  hazardous  to  re- 
quire labeling  In  accordance  with  this  ActTn 
order  to  protect  the  public  health." 

Accordingly,  toys  or  other  articles  Intended 
for  use  by  children  may  be  banned  IX  the 
category  of  hazard  Involved  Is  essentially  of 
CXV 296— Part  4 
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a  chemical  nature  ( toxic,  corrosive,  irriteting, 
sensitizing),  or  is  otherwise  hazardous  be- 
cause flammable,  pressurized,  or  radlatlonal. 
In  the  narrow  area  of  toys.  It  Is  the  Com- 
mission's opinion  that  the  chemical-type 
hazards  are  not  nearly  as  relevant  as  In 
other  product  areas.  The  clear  exception 
would  be  chemistry  sets,  but  these  are  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  the  banned  toys  sec- 
tion by  subsection  2(q)  (1).  with  a  proviso  to 
the  effect  that  ■'.  .  .  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion, (1)  shall  exempt  from  clause  (A)  of  thU 
paragraph  articles,  such  as  chemical  sets, 
which  by  reason  of  their  functional  purpose 
require  the  Inclusion  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance Involved,  and  which  bear  labeling 
giving  adequate  directions  and  warnings  for 
safe  use  and  are  Intended  for  use  by  children 
who  have  attained  sufficient  maturity,  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  read  and 
heed  such  directions  and  warnings.  .   .   .' 

Similarly,  toy  liazards  are  not  likely  to  be 
of  a  rtKllatlonal  nature  for  reasons  that 
are  clear. 

Thus,     the     categories     of     toy     hazards 
against  which  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
provides    possible   protection    are    effectively 
limited  to  two:   pressurized  and  flammable. 
On   the    basis   of   evidence   submitted    to 
the  Commission  at  Its  hearings  in  New  York 
City   on    October   21    and   22.    1968,    and    In 
Boston  on  December  17  and  18,  1968,  as  well 
as  from  Information  collected  In  the  regu- 
lar course  of  Its  study,  the  Commission  be- 
lieves that  the  categories  of  hazards  relating 
to  toys  and  other  articles  Intended  for  use 
by    children   should    be    extended    and    ex- 
panded   to    Include    three    additional    cate- 
gories   of   hazards;    namely,    electrical,    me- 
chanical,   and    thermal.    Of    the    arUcles    to 
which  reference  was  made  at  those  hearings, 
or  toward  which  the  Commission's  attention 
has  been  directed,  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber   appeared    to    constitute    hazards    of    a 
kind  not  presently  dealt  with  by  the  terms 
of  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act.  That  is, 
hazards  associated  with  sharp  or  protruding 
edges,    fragmentation,     explosion,     strangu- 
lation,    suffocation,     asphyxiation,     electric 
shock    and    electrocution,    heated    surfaces 
and  unextlngulshable  flames — and  the  un- 
told aggravation.  Injury,  and  death  attribut- 
able thereto — have  been  pointed  out  to  the 
Commission,  and  these  hazards  In  fact  ap- 
pear  to   predominate    in   the   statistics   as- 
sociated  with  toy-related  Injuries.  Yet  the 
Hazardous    Substances    Act   is    silent    as    to 
these   fundamental   kinds  of   hazards. 
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terms  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazards,  the  flgures  that  the  Commission  has 
found  point  to  the  existence  of  a  major  prob- 
lem. The  Commission  is  apprised  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

Of  the  nearly  56  million  children  under  15 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
15,000  of  them  die  each  year  from  accidents 
at  a  rate  of  28  per  100.000  population.  ThU 
figure  is  higher  than  the  deaths  from  can- 
cer, contagious  diseases,  heart  diseases,  and 
gastroenteritis  combined. 

More  than  half  .of  the  children  who  died 
as  a  result  of  accidents  In  1986  were  pre- 
school children   (birth  to  4  years). 

Another  17  million  children  annually  are 
Injured  severely  enough  to  restrict  normal 
activity  or  require  medical  attention — a  rate 
of  300  per  1,000  population. 

With  respect  to  stationary  recreational 
equipment  used  by  younger  children,  annual 
Injury  estimates  are  exceedingly  high: 
swings,  500,000;  slides,  200,000;  seesaws,  50,- 
000.  etc.  Injuries  involving  mobile  equip- 
ment are  estimated  each  year  to  total  1,300,- 
000  with  1  million  of  these  attributable  to 
bicycles  (including  120.000  fractures  and 
60,000  concussions),  and  another  100,000  re- 
lated to  tricycles.' 

Hearings  were  held  in  New  York  City  on 
October  21  and  22,  1968,  and  in  Boston  on 
December  17.  18  and  19,  1968.  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  testimony  received 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings: 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  the  then-Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, m  discussing  the  existing  enforcement 
authority  under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  pointed  up  the  limitations  of 
that  Act.  Alluding  to  the  banning  provisions 
of  Section  2(q)(l),  he  emphasized  the  con- 
strictions arising  from  the  use  of  "hazardous 
substance"  in  Section  2(f).  •  •  • 
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C.  Effect  of  amendments 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  in  the  manner  and  form  indi- 
cated above,  could  be  accomplished  without 
any  signlflcant  change  in  the  basic  structure 
and  application  of  that  Act.  The  amendment 
expands  the  number  of  categories  of  hazards, 
but  only  with  respect  to  toys  and  other  arti- 
cles Intended  for  use  by  children.  It  does  not 
affect  other  products.  Except  with  respect  to 
children's  articles,  the  term  "hazardous  sub- 
stance" still  refers  only  to  those  substances 
which  are  hazardous  under  the  existing  Act 
because  they  are  toxic,  corrosive,  irritating, 
sensitizing,  flammable,  pressurized,  or  radla- 
tlonal. The  added  categories  of  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  thermal  hazards  are  each 
separately  defined  and  pertain  only  to  toys 
and  other  articles  intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren. The  enforcement  procedures  of  the  Act 
remain  unchanged,  as  does  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  postmarket  control. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  address  these 
Issues  comprehensively  and  exhaustively  at 
future  hearings  and  throughout  Its  tenure, 
prior  to  Issuance  of  a  final  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress. 

D.  Background  and  need 
While  product-related  Injury  statistics  for 
children   are    not   generally   categorized    In 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Drew 
Pearson  expressing  the  viewpoint  that 
the  limit  had  been  reached  with  respect 
to  patience  in  handling  the  small  minor- 
ity of  troublemakers  on  our  college  cam- 
puses all  over  the  country. 

In  the  Simday.  February  23.  1969,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  another  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Pearson  makes  the  charge 
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that  there  is  deflnite  evidence  of  a  link 
between  all  the  turmoil  and  uprisings 
which  are  so  common  today  on  American 
campuses. 

I  ask  that  the  Pearson  column  appear 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  together  with 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  February  22.  1M9.  lauding  the  Presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame  University,  Rev. 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  for  his  "no-non- 
sense" policy  of  dealing  with  trouble  of 
this  kind. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Black  Studiwt  UP«i»n»cs 

(By  Drrw  Pearaon) 

Cmkaoo. — There  la  a  very  definite  evidence 
of  a  link  between  the  uprisings  that  are 
sweeping  American  campuses  But  rather 
than  any  Communist  link,  the  connection 
appear*  to  be  between  black  students,  with 
rumblings  of  anarchism  In  the  background. 

The  fact  that  the  student  rloUng  has  been 
Inspired  largely  by  black  studenu  ha*  led  to 
unfortunate  repercussions— an  Increase  of 
George  Wallacelsm.  Ku  Klux  Klanlsm  and 
more  white  backlash  In  the  North.  ThU  1* 
Why  the'majorlty  of  Negroes  are  so  sour  on 
the  protests  of  the  black  student  minority 

The  original  source  of  black  extremism  ha* 
been  traced  to  the  Inflammatory  speeches  of 
dtokely  Carmlchael,  who  has  now  ducked  out 
of  the  United  SUtee;  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  now 
an  exile  from  parole  violation:  and  LeRol 
Jones,  the  Negro  novelist  All  three  have 
goaded  Negro  student*  to  aasert  themselves 
and  claim  their  rightful  place  In  society  by 
any  means  necessary.  They  have  argued  that 
without  violence,  the  power  structure  would 
never  give  up  the  power  that  allegedly  has 
"kept  Negroes  In  chalrw. ' 

Another  black  militant  who  spread  seeds 
of  campus  unrest  was  Nathan  Hare,  a  former 
aasUtant  professor  of  sociology  at  Howard 
University,  where  last  year  he  tried  to  oust 
the  Negro  administration  of  the  largest  and 
moat  efficient  Negro  university  In  the  world. 
This  year  he  was  asked  not  to  return  He 
transferred  to  San  Pranclsco  Stote  College 
where  he  became  "coordinator  of  black  stud- 
lea"  and  has  since  been  arrested.  Ever  since 
bis  transfer.  San  Francisco  State  has  been  in 
turmoil. 

Another  Instigator  of  turmoil  for  turmoil's 
sake  has  been  Oeorge  Mason  Murray,  min- 
ister of  education  of  the  Black  Panther  party 
and  an  English  teacher  at  San  Pranclsco 
State.  When,  last  CX:t.  34  at  Fresno  State 
College,  he  openly  advocated  the  killing  of 
"slave  masters"  and  named  as  among  the 
masters  President  Johnson.  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  and  Gov  Ronald  Reagan.  Cali- 
fornia State  College  trustees  Investigated  and 
then  suspended  Murray.  This  suspension  ha* 
been  one  factor  behind  black  rioters  at  SFSC. 

Also  behind  the  San  Francisco  State  tur- 
moil U  the  "Socialist  Workers  Party."  which 
Is  on  the  Attorney  General's  subversive  list. 
It  ha*  helped  to  rally  the  support  of  more 
than  40  colleges,  universities,  high  schools 
and  other  organizations  behind  the  San 
Francisco  strike. 

The  manner  in  which  black  mllltanu  have 
worked  together  was  Illustrated  at  Cbeyney 
State  College  in  Cheyney.  Pa.  In  late  No- 
vember. 1968.  nine  Negro  student*  were  ex- 
pelled after  a  heated  argument  a*  to  who 
would  be  selected  for  Inclusion  in  "Who's 
Who  Among  College  Students  " 

Out  of  the  clear  blue  a  busload  of  25  stu- 
denu from  Federal  City  College  In  Washing- 
ton arrived  In  Cheyney  about  1  p.m  Dec.  9. 
Shortly  after  3  p  m.  that  day,  a  group  of 
100  students  from  Cheyney  State  and  Federal 
City  entered  the  administration  building, 
forced  their  way  Into  the  president's  office 
and  demanded  that  nine  expelled  students 
be  reinstated. 
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When  tbU  wa*  refused,  they  broke  win- 
dows and  overturned  furniture  and  statue*. 
Then  the  Federal  City  College  studenu  left 
for  Washington. 

At  nearby  Swarthmore  College  in  Penn- 
aylvanla.  the  chief  Negro  student  leader  1* 
Clinton  A.  Ethrldge  Jr.  of  New  Tork  City. 
Helping  him.  though  not  a  student,  ha*  been 
Samuel  Reginald  Jordan  Jr..  a  Negro,  who 
while  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  In 
Lancaster.  Pa  .  laat  spring  was  arrested  for 
poaaeaalng  fire  bomb*  and  a  loaded  revolver. 
He  wa*  convicted,  but  he  1*  free  on  bond 
awaiting  appeal. 

He  wa*  active  in  the  lockln  at  Swarth- 
more's  admissions  office,  which  continued 
until  Swarthmore  president  Courtney  Smith, 
who  had  been  conducting  all-night  session* 
wltb  the  black  mlliunu.  died  of  a  heart 
attack 

At  the  came  Ume  a*  the  Swarthmore  strike. 
Negro  studenu  seized  control  of  the  main 
switchboard  at  Brandels  University  ouUlde 
Boston.  Some  of  the  Negroes  involved  had 
been  at  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  studenu  at  Le 
Moyne  College  In  Memphis.  Tenn  .  engaged 
In  three  days  of  minor  disturbances  In  pro- 
test over  the  way  grades  were  computed, 
with  the  usual  demand  for  more  black  his- 
tory course*.  They  also  demanded  the  end 
of  required  attendance  at  student  convoca- 
tion*. 

To  foment  the  strike,  the  Invaders,  a 
black  extremist  group  in  Memphis,  appeared 
on  the  campus.  Intimidated  studenu  and  at- 
tempted to  convince  them  that  they  needed 
outside  help  whether  they  wanted  It  or  not. 

Almost  every  case  of  student  unrest  this 
wlnur  has  originated  with  a  black  extremist 
minority  making  almost  Identical  demands 
for  more  admission  of  black  studenu,  re- 
gardlea*  of  their  *cboia*ttc  ability. 

A  Voicz  or  Reason 

It  had  to  come  eventually  and  at  laat  It 
ha* — a  word  of  common  sense  on  student 
violence  by  a  man  In  a  position  to  follow 
up  hi*  words  with  action. 

Rev  Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  president  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  has  announced  a 
policy  of  short  shrift  for  disruptive  demon- 
strators on  campus.  "Anyone  or  any  group 
that  substitutes  force  for  rational  persuasion, 
be  it  violent  or  non-violent,  will  be  given  15 
minutes  of  meditation  to  cease  and  desist." 
Then,  if  the  disrupter  does  not  have  a  stu- 
dent Identity  card,  he  wUl  be  arrested  for 
trespass.  If  be  does  have  a  card,  he  will  be 
expelled  from  the  university. 

This  simple,  direct  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem ha*  been  lacking  on  campuses  from 
coast  to  coast  with  the  deplorable  resulU  we 
see  at  San  Franclcso.  Chicago  and  here  In 
Washington.  'Without  the  law,"  the  presi- 
dent observed  correctly,  "the  university  Is  a 
sitting  duck  for  any  small  group  from  out- 
side w  Inside  that  wishes  to  destroy  It.  to 
incapaclUU   It.  to   Urrortze  It  at   whim  ' 

The  priest  made  It  clear  that  "we  wel- 
come and  protect  orderly  dissent,  but  we're 
not  going  to  let  anyone  deetroy  the  place." 

Encouragingly,  within  24  hours  after 
Father  Hesburgh's  announcement,  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*  upheld  the  right 
of  colleges  to  expel  studenu  for  riotous  con- 
duct, a  giant  step  of  legal  clarification,  since 
the  studenu  In  question,  expelled  from  a 
sUte  university  at  NaahvUle.  had  claimed 
their  conduct  was  an  exercise  of  freedom  of 
speech  as  constitutionally  guaranteed. 

Notre  Dame  University  has  had  relatively 
few  disruptive  demonstrations.  The  new 
policy  announcement  apparently  Is  In  re- 
si>onse  to  the  actions  of  a  small  group  of 
studenu  three  months  ago  in  blocking  access 
to  the  campus  to  recruiters  from  Dow  Chemi- 
cal and  the  CIA.  It  1*  probable  that  there 
will  be  fewer  disorders  under  the  new  policy. 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  2d 
Lt.  Michael  L.  Dewlen,  n.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  has  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  Medal,  posthumously,  for  heroic 
achievement  against  the  enemy  In  Viet- 
nam. Mike's  father.  Al  Dewlen  of  Ama- 
rlllo.  Tex.,  wrote  his  "Report  to  a  Sleep- 
ing Son."  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Amarlllo  Globe-News,  and  also  is  being 
published  in  the  March  Issue  of  Reader's 
EMgest. 

I  have  asked  and  have  received  Al 
Dewlen's  permission  to  enter  his  "Report 
to  a  Sleeping  Son"  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  am  sure  this  father's  tribute  to 
his  son  and  his  bravery  in  gallantly  giv- 
ing his  life  In  the  service  of  his  country 
will  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us 
In  these  troubled  times. 

The  article  follows: 

(From   the  Amarlllo   (Tex.)    Sunday  News- 
Olobe.  Jan.  12.  1969) 

Rkpokt  to  a  Slzzpino  Son:   This,  Mt  Son. 
Is  How  It  Was.  ano  Is 

(By  Al  Dewlen) 

(NoTB. — On  June  11.  1968.  at  the  age  of  24. 
2nd.  Lt.  IClchael  L.  Dewlen.  USMC,  was  killed 
In  Vietnam.  In  the  June  previous  he  had 
graduated  from  Baylor,  married  pretty  Lynn 
Nowlin  of  Vernon  and  donned  the  uniform 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  Mike  was  the  only  child 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Al  Dewlen.  4605  Matador  As 
a  youth  he  had  been  a  leader  and  outstand- 
ing athlete;  president  of  his  Amarlllo  High 
class,  captain  of  the  Sandle  football  team 
and  regular  on  the  baseball  team.  At  college 
be  earned  a  starting  position  on  the  Baylor 
football  team.  Now  bis  young  widow  is  teach- 
ing at  Vernon,  and  she  and  his  parents  have 
had  six  months  to  look  back  on  the  great 
tragedy  of  their  live*.  His  father,  the  re- 
spected Amarlllo  author,  refiecU  some  of  this 
thinking  and  raises  some  questions  any  par- 
enu  of  a  young  son  In  these  days  might  ask.) 

It  was  Friday,  5:15  p.m.,  cloudy  and  still 
hot  a*  I  drove  In  from  the  barber's.  I  noticed 
that  most  of  our  neighbors  were  standing  out 
In  their  front  yards,  but  I  missed  recogniz- 
ing this  as  unusual.  Pretty  Mrs.  Kelley.  her 
children  clinging  tightly  to  her,  raised  her 
hand  as  I  passed.  I  waved  back,  turned 
Into  the  drive  and  continued  on  Into 
the  garage.  I  was  standing  over  my  work- 
bench. debaUng  which  of  the  endless  drudges 
of  household  upkeep  deserved  first  claim  on 
the  remaining  daylight,  when  someone  called 
my  name.  In  the  doorway  I  saw  a  preacher 
I  scarcely  icnow,  a  man  you  never  met,  and  I 
suppose  I  was  annoyed. 

He  said.  "Come  here  a  minute,  please  ' 
Then,  more  firmly:  "I  want  you  to  come  with 
me." 

I  took  my  time  going  out  to  meet  him  on 
the  driveway.  It  was  as  I  reached  him  that 
I  saw  your  mother  coming  from  the  house. 
She  had  left  the  door  ajar  as  she  never  does, 
and  wa*  hurrying  toward  me.  Nothing  about 
her  looked  right.  As  I  stood  gaping  at  her,  the 
minister  began  tugging  on  my  arm.  It  seemed 
he  vraa  bent  on  dragging  me  ahead  to  some 
horror  I  sUll  had  the  option  to  reject,  and 
I  resisted  him.  Then  Jean  took  my  hand.  I 
felt  her  trembling.  Every  detail  of  her  ap- 
peared fatally  altered;  there  was  the  im- 
pression of  calamitous  change,  final,  entire. 
My  Impulse  wa*  to  shout  at  her.  to  demand 
that  she  restore  for  me  the  smile  she  had 
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worn  when  I  left  her  an  hour  before.  I  can- 
not be  sure,  but  I  think  that  with  first  sight 
of  her  I  must  have  known  about  you.  Never- 
theles*.  I  aeked.  "What  ha*  happened?",  and 
she  answered,  "Mike  has  been  killed." 

How  can  I  tell  you  how  much  like  death 
was  life  at  that  InsUnt?  I  remember  pictur- 
ing you  as  clearly  as  ever  I  have  seen  you.  in 
all  the  ways  I've  ever  seen  you — as  a  fat  baby 
drooling  on  my  shoulder,  as  a  little  leaguer 
straining  to  throw  down  to  second  base,  as 
a  rugged  softie  sobbing  from  the  sight  of  a 
starved  dog.  as  a  furious  half-pint  clansman 
wading  In  because  your  dad  was  In  a  fight  and 
getting  whipped,  as  the  fiery  captain  of  those 
good  football  teams,  as  the  tall  embarrassed 
boy  trying  to  show  grace  while  accepting 
those  trophies  and  certificates.  I  saw  you 
grown,  a  man  blooming  with  pride  in  the 
Marine  Corps  uniform,  so  strong  and  tough 
and  openly  sentimental;  and  I  thought.  You, 
Mike,  shot  down  In  battle?— it  was  preposter- 
ous, a  lie.  That  you  could  die  at  all  was  un- 
thinkable; that  you  could  have  lain  dead  four 
days  without  our  having  known  It  or  sensed 
It  or  dreamed  It.  was  not  possible.  But  there 
was  Jean,  wavering  before  me  a*  the  wreck- 
age a  woman  Is  when  she  has  lost  her  only 
child,  and  I  could  lay  hold  of  nothing  to 
fend  off  belief. 

The  agony  was  utter,  crippling.  I  was  un- 
able to  take  your  mother  In  my  arms,  or 
even  to  speak  to  her.  I  remember  a  moment 
In  which  I  saw  sou  without  life,  not  teasing 
or  laughing,  but  cold  and  stlli.  and  out  of 
my  guu  sprang  an  awful  rancor  toward  God. 
I  wanted  to  summon  Him  down  to  be  bat- 
tered with  this  rage  and  pain;  I  wanted  to 
force  Him  to  account  for  this  disastrous 
mishandling  of  your  trust  and  of  our  dally 
prayer*  for  your  survival. 

•It's  Mike."  Jean  said.  "They  do  mean 
Mike,  and  he  U  dead." 

I  shook  free  of  the  preacher  and  we  went 
into  the  house.  Lynn  was  waiting.  A  while 
earlier  she  had  been  talking  about  your  first 
anniversary.  Just  three  days  away.  This  sweet 
and  lovely  miniature  had  sent  you  a  piece 
of  your  wedding  cake,  saved  In  the  freezer 
as  a  surprise  for  the  occasion,  and  she  had 
been  much  concerned  that  the  malls  might 
mash  It.  Now  she  stood  wide-eyed  and  lost 
at  the  center  of  the  room.  Beside  her  were 
the  Marines — MaJ.  Dale  Dorman.  whom  you 
once  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  perfectly  cor- 
rect Marine,  and  M.  3gt.  Del  Taft,  who  helped 
out  that  day  we  arranged  your  transporta- 
tion to  Vietnam.  They  met  me  with  quiet 
expressions  of  regret  and  the  gentle  warning 
we  should  not  cling  to  hope.  There  was  no 
mlsUke.  they  said.  Tour  war  was  over. 

Time  passed  before  I  could  react  enough 
to  gather  In  our  women,  yours  and  mine.  I 
held  them  like  a  pair  of  broken  dolls.  Poor 
grey  Maggie  fell  Into  a  quivering  panic,  dan- 
gerous for  a  dog  of  seventeen.  It  was  as 
though  she  grasped  she  would  be  living  out 
her  days  in  a  sad  house,  that  she  understood 
she  would  not  again  be  smuggled  Into  your 
bed. 

How  could  she,  or  I.  have  outlived  you 
when  you  were  meant  to  inherit  us? 

Soon  the  telephone  was  ringing.  People 
came  fioodlng  In.  Dishes  of  food  appeared  on 
the  cabinet,  fiowers  popped  up  from  the  floor 
and  It  had  begun,  the  terrible  two  weeks  of 
wet  pillows,  of  escapes  to  the  closet  for  pri- 
vate grief,  of  alternating  collapse  and  recom- 
posure  so  critical  it  menaced  even  the  will 
to  accept  the  next  breath,  while  we  awaited 
the  return  of  your  body  from  Da  Nang. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  you  about  those  weeks, 
or  to  as  much  as  separate  one  day  from  the 
other.  Your  mother  dwindled  by  fifteen 
pounds.  I  experienced  sudden  savage  fan- 
tasies wherein  the  Communist  who  killed 
you  materialized  In  opportune  reach  of  my 
hands.  Daytime.  Lynn  made  herself  the  angel 
of  our  consolation;  at  night  she  lay  crying 
in  your  bed. 

Jean  never  slept.  She  would  He  staring  at 
the    darkness,    remembering    the    mother 
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things,  taking  tearful  Inventory  of  the  treas- 
ures she  had  been  storing  In  her  heart  since 
the  morning  you  were  born.  Sometimes,  ex- 
haustion stunned  me  Into  periods  of  stupored 
rest,  and  they  were  hateful.  At  each  awaken- 
ing the  news  struck  me  afresh,  as  if  with 
every  sunrise  you  died  again,  right  before 
me  eyes.  Everything  prompted  us  to  recol- 
lection. Your  dog  scratching  at  the  back 
door,  your  clothes  hanging  In  the  closet,  your 
fishing  and  hunting  gear  piled  about.  In  the 
kitchen  doorframe  were  the  pencil  marks  re- 
cording the  stages  by  which  you  grew.  We 
heard  you  In  our  talk,  through  the  ridiculous 
nicknames  and  llghthearted  phrases  you  In- 
vented and  Installed  so  deeply  In  the  family 
language  that  how  hard  as  we  tried,  we  could 
not  avoid  them.  Hundreds  of  jjeople  called 
to  speak  well  of  you.  There  were  mountains 
of  mall,  including  two  fine  letters  from  the 
President.  And,  because  Lynn  and  your 
mother  agreed  I  should,  I  got  myself  together 
amid  all  this  and  wrote  your  eulogy. 

Remember  the  talk  we  had.  the  day  before 
you  shipped  out?  "I  expect  to  be  back,"  you 
told  me.  "But  if  I  should  buy  the  farm, 
I  want  to  be  burled  as  a  Marine."  Make  It 
short  and  simple,  you  said,  "and  in  my  dress 
blues." 

This  was  how  we  did  it.  You  had  Marines, 
like  gleaming  statues,  as  an  honor  guard. 
Marines  as  pallbearers.  There  was  a  rifle 
volley,  and  taps,  at  the  cemetery.  You  would 
have  been  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  your 
women:  your  mother  controlled,  keeping  her 
head  high:  Lynn  wearing  the  dress  you  liked 
best  and  looking  Indescribably  beautiful  with 
those  mute  tears  streaking  her  cheeks  as  she 
accepted.  In  the  place  of  a  husband,  the  flag 
off  your  coffin. 

Much  later  the  details  came  to  us.  On 
June  9.  they  tell  us.  the  battery  was  hello- 
lifted  south  and  east  from  Khe  Sanh.  out 
from  under  the  dally  shelling  tormenting 
that  rat-lnfeeted  trash  heap,  and  put  down 
on  a  ridge  squarely  astride  the  Laotian  bor- 
der. With  you  went  two  battalions  of  sweep- 
ing Infantey  in  an  operation  named  Robin 
South.  The  mission,  they  say,  was  to  sever 
the  infiltration  routes  feeding  toward  Quang 
Trl,  and  to  mount  an  offensive  relieving  the 
pressure  to  Khe  Sanh  during  Its  evacuation. 
It  was  Indian  country,  a  known  NVA 
stronghold  which  had  not  been  Intruded  on 
since  the  days  of  French  control.  Like  the 
other  'Chin-Strap  Charlies'  of  C  Battery,  1st 
Battalion,  12th  Marines,  you  swelled  with 
pride  over  having  been  chosen  to  make  a  fire 
base  out  of  a  spot  so  hot  It  was  designated 
Landing  Zone  Torch.  Indeed,  the  whole  op- 
eration appears  to  have  been  the  sort  you  had 
longed  for.  "I'm  tired."  you  had  written,  "of 
granting  Charlie  the  first  lick.  I'll  be  glad 
when  we  go  on  the  offensive  instead  of  merely 
counter-attacking  and  killing  these  stragglers 
while  the  main  force  gets  away." 

You  learned  Immediately  that  you  had 
been  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  powerful 
enemy  concentration.  Along  with  the  called 
shots,  you  were  firing  on  NVA  troops  moving 
in  plain  sight  over  the  surrounding  hills. 
Your  Infantry  protection  was  compelled  to 
claim  key  terrain  beyond  the  range  of  rapid 
support,  and  your  six  105's  and  seventy-five 
Marines  stood  vulnerable  and  Isolated  In  a 
sea  of  elephant  grass.  While  the  CO  hustled 
at  establishing  a  defense,  you.  as  executive 
Q^cer.  commanded  the  firing.  You  worked 
the  crews  in  shifts  around  the  clock,  expect- 
ing an  attack  while  you  exulted  in  the  com- 
mendations pouring  in  on  the  effectiveness  of 
your  gunnery. 

At  1 :30  a.m.  on  the  second  day.  the  enemy 
assault  began.  With  heavy  mortar  and  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  came  an  Infantry  force  of 
perhaps  a  battalion  and  a  sapper  platoon. 
They  blew  a  .50  caliber  machine  gun  sky  high 
off  your  perimeter,  penetrated  the  poeltlon 
and  were  creating  havoc  among  the  guns 
before  anyone  could  assess  what  was  happen- 
ing. A  few  NVA  reached  the  foxholes  and 
Jumped  in.  HoeUle  and  friendly  were  sud- 
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denly  Intermingled,  and  confusion  swept  the 
ridge.  The  battery,  your  fellow  officers  say, 
appeared  doomed. 

You  were  napping  In  the  exec's  pit  when 
It  started.  Armed  only  with  the  Gold  Cup  .45 
I  had  given  you  at  Christmas,  you  dashed 
downslope  under  fire,  gathering  men  as  you 
went.  You  mustered  Just  four.  With  these 
you  charged  the  breach  In  the  perimeter, 
leaping  directly  Into  the  enemy.  You  fought 
It  out  hand-to-hand  In  blind  darkness 
through  a  desperate  half-hour.  They  tell  us 
you  prevented  capture  of  the  guns,  that  you 
wrung  organization  out  of  chaos,  got  the 
battery  to  fighting.  They  say  you  changed 
the  probable  massacre  into  an  astounding 
triumph. 

It  was  a  burst  from  a  Russian  AK-50  sub- 
machine gun,  fired  from  a  scant  fifteen  feet 
away,  that  cut  you  down.  Another  of  your 
party  died  with  you,  the  rest  fell  wounded. 
But  you  had  won.  In  the  small  arms  fight 
you  had  killed  28  of  the  NVA.  Thereafter, 
making  use  of  the  time  you  bought  them, 
the  men  turned  the  105's  around  and 
brought  them  into  action,  getting  off  200 
beehive  rounds  which  accounted  for  an  ad- 
ditional  150  of  the  enemy. 

You  would  like  knowing  the  battery  has 
received  special  commendation;  that  its  men 
declare  you  saved  their  lives;  that  they  re- 
quested and  held  a  memorial  service  for  you; 
that  they  nominated  you  for  your  citation 
and  decoration.  How  splendid  of  you,  my  son. 
to  have  given  yourself  as  you  did;  to  have 
willed  us  this  boundless  piece  of  gallantry 
as  your  estate.  Thinking  on  It  helps  ease  the 
awareness  of  how  those  bulleu  blew  apart 
the  bright  life-plan  you  had  built  and  kept 
with  Lynn;  of  how  there  died  with  you  a 
thousand  family  dreams,  among  them  our 
promise  of  grandchildren. 

We  pore  over  this .  final  report  card  with 
vaulting  pride.  But  your  marks  have  not 
surprised  us.  Bravery  was  like  you.  I  remem- 
ber It  manifest  In  you  always,  from  the  time 
you  took  on  that  formidable  neighborhood 
bully,  on  through  the  blood  and  bruises  of  a 
hundred  football  games.  Into  those  later 
courageous  hours  when  you  stood  alone  In 
allegiance  to  standards  long  since  ditched 
by  others  of  your  generation.  I  recall  with 
shining  clarity  that  cold  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber when  you  led  us,  your  family,  on  a  walk 
through  Arlington;  when  you  wept  at  the 
changing  of  the  guard,  when  you  spoke 
among  the  graves  of  the  greatness  resting 
there  with  those  who  had  died,  enchanted 
and  believing,  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  In  devotion  to  Ite  causes. 

Thinking  of  you  as  you  looked  and  talked 
that  afternoon — oh,  the  attitude  wasn't  new; 
the  nevmess  lay  In  the  maturity  and  solemn 
certainty  with  which  you  expressed  It — I  am 
compelled  again  to  the  question  that  has 
twisted  inside  me  like  a  dagger  since  the 
moment  I  knew  you  were  gone.  Did  not  we.  it 
asks.  we.  your  parents,  point  you  toward  this 
death?  Didn't  we.  out  of  our  own  unqualified 
love  of  country  and  rigid  definition  of  duty, 
actually  rear  you  to  die  at  war? 

Perhaps  we  did.  From  the  first  we  poured 
you  full  of  the  American  glories.  We  taught 
you  reverence  for  the  flag,  the  law.  the  tra- 
ditions and  institutions.  We  Imparted  to  you 
an  unequivocal  confidence  in  the  system, 
trained  you  to  the  habit  of  everyday  Joy  in 
your  citizenship.  We  encouraged  your  de- 
velopment into  an  aggressive  competitor  for 
excellence  in  a  free  society.  We  saw  to  It  you 
would  regard  the  defense  of  your  homeland 
and  the  support  of  Its  commitments  as  a 
privilege,  and  we  approved  of  how  your  career 
intention  always  included  a  time  for  the  mili- 
tary as  a  mandate  of  conscience,  an  essential 
of  your  self-respect.  The  way  things  came 
about.  It  is  unlikely  you  would  ever  have  been 
drafted.  But  there  was  never  a  doubt  you 
would  volunteer.  Nor  was  there  much  doubt. 
In  view  of  your  automatic  compulsion  to 
make  the  first  team,  that  you  would  serve  as  a 
Marine. 
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Lately  your  mother  and  I  have  awakened 
at  night  to  wonder  If  every  teaching  you  bad 
did  not  somehow  move  you  toward  the  cruel 
appointment  you  kept  on  that  ugly  Aalan 
hill.  We  deliberately  cultured  In  you  the 
preeently  unfashionable  belief  that  each  per- 
son la  responsible  for  himself,  that  a  man  Is 
the  fabricator  of  his  own  consequences.  We 
told  you  failure  Is  a  personal  affair,  not  to 
be  laid  off  on  poverty  or  wealth,  associates  or 
Influences,  or,  worse  yet,  to  be  blamed  on  the 
remainder  of  mankind.  Tou  listened  well. 
Tou  accepted  yourself  as  what  you  had  to 
work  with,  granted  yourself  no  excuse.  dU- 
ctpllned  your  life  Into  Its  appropriate  seasons. 
The  meaningless  bypaths  the  professors  so 
blandly  and  Inanely  Justify  In  youth  as  a 
•search  for  Identity'  or  the  effort  to  relate' 
never  attracted  you.  Nor  were  you  seduced  by 
the  new  morality",  which  you  recognized,  de- 
spite lu  elaborate  cloaklngs,  as  in  truth 
just  a  cheap  amorallty.  Tou  accepted  the 
student's  role  as  one  of  learning,  not  once 
misconstruing  It  as  a  franchise  for  the  de- 
struction of  order,  the  denial  of  history  or 
the  dismantling  of  authority. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  you  should  have 
considered  Vietnam  not  debatable.  That  your 
country'had  pledged  Itself  was  sufficient.  You 
reacted  Stoctly  as  other  young  Americans 
preceding  you  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
responded  upon  hearing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

So.  you  were  orthodox.  In  a  sense.  I  sup- 
pose, you  belonged  to  the  prior  generation. 
Many  of  your  contemporaries  must  have 
thought  yoxi  a  hopeless  non-swinger,  a  well- 
groomed  heir  to  their  arch-rival  establish- 
ment, while  we  applauded  you.  But  on  that 
unendurable  Friday,  with  the  terrible  cost  of 
our  handcrafted  patriotism  there  before  us 
in  the  cemetery,  we  had  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  had  meant  what  we  preached: 
whether  we  would  continue  meaning  it  down 
through  the  bleak  years  to  which  your  pass- 
ing has  condemned  us.  If  granted  a  second 
chance,  would  we  repeat  the  course?  Or  would 
we  and  ways  to  permit  and  Justify,  consent 
and  retract,  knowing  that  the  resultant  Ir- 
responsibility might,  like  a  foul-smelling 
serum,  save  your  life? 

To  answer  we  looked  about  us  at  others  of 
your  age.  We  considered  the  man  in  our  end 
of  town  (you  knew  him)  who  ducked  into 
teaching,  marriage  and  parenthood  while 
broadcasting  each  venture  as  part  of  a  strat- 
egy for  frustrating  the  draft.  We  regarded 
those  hiding  in  eternal  scholarship,  fleeing 
to  Canada  or  burning  their  cards  and  defy- 
ing prison  under  a  rationale  of  a  love  cultlsm 
that  has  obsessed  them  only  with  the  adora- 
tion of  themselves.  We  took  into  account  the 
pot  and  LSD  sets;  the  peaceniks  and  racenlks 
and  mobniks  loUygagging  along  in  the  degen- 
erate fads  of  a  bogus  Intellectuallsm.  con- 
forming to  fllth.  reveling  In  a  sophomore 
complex  fixed  on  them  like  the  acne  of  a 
lingering  adolescence.  We  considered  the  In- 
fragrant  flower  children  rotting  in  their  own 
Imagined  sweetness,  the  yippee  packs  cater- 
wauling that  America  Is  two  hundred  years 
mistaken,  the  whole  miscellany  of  people  who 
can  celebrate  only  the  hormones  by  which 
they  amass  hair,  whose  sole  product  is  divi- 
sion, whose  single  attainment  Is  the  encour- 
agement of  the  enemy  that  killed  you.  and 
we  became  too  sick  to  go  on. 

No.  my  son.  We  could  not  have  given  you 
an  exempted  conscience,  could  never  have 
consigned  you  to  the  company  of  these.  We 
prefer  this  tearful  sorting  out  of  your  things, 
this  sorrowful  laying  away  of  your  expecta- 
tions, these  brokenhearted  pilgrimages  to 
your  grave.  We  would  do  It  again.  Yet,  even 
in  your  transcendency,  you  are  owed  a  score 
of  apologies. 

We  are  sorry  that  when  you  died  there 
existed  behind  you  no  national  resolve  to 
win.  It  shames  us  that  while  you  expended 
your  blood  for  sane  Americans,  only  Insane 
America  was  flourishing.  We  hate  It  that  your 
sacrifice  goes  little  noticed  and  unpralsed  by 
a  liberal  press  choosing  instead  to  sponsor 
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the  street  radical  and  to  euphemlze  treason 
as  'the  peace  movement,'  mass  criminality 
as  'demonstration.'  and  exhlbltlonlstic  an- 
archy as  protest'  and  dissent.'  We  apologize 
for  abiding  the  kick-seeking  new  left'  with 
lu  spewing  seditions,  for  tolerance  of  gov- 
ernment that  woos  the  insurrectionist  and 
Is  only  unnerved  by  any  reminder  of  your 
kind;  for  the  souring  churches,  the  orgiastic 
disemboweling  of  the  heritage,  for  the  tribes 
of  fools  swarming  your  «weet  land  like  ants 
In  the  sugar — yes.  I  beg  your  forgiveness  for 
everything  that  enfeebled  America  during 
your  brief  days  of  manhood  and  your  Instant 
of  dying. 

Along  with  these  regrets.  I  confess  there 
is  anger.  You  have  purchased  me  the  right 
to  It.  It  sends  me  bellowing  out  of  my  plane 
in  the  obedient  silent  citizenry  where  the 
blames  are  conveniently  dumped  and  into  a 
new  radicalism  of  my  own.  I  think.  Mike, 
that  I  have  become  dangerous.  They  shall 
not  mntllate  the  flag  in  my  sight;  they'll 
not  sing  their  Ho  Chi  Minh  chant  in  my 
hearing  .  .  .  They  shall  not  sack  your  street, 
nor  mock  your  widow.  I'll  allow  no  one  to 
belittle  or  slander  you,  or  even  forget  you. 
I  give  you  the  promises  you  must  already 
have  known  I  would  make,  and  I  swear  to 
them. 

There  remains,  then.  Just  this.  How.  my 
son.  do  I  say  farewell? 

The  willow,  the  one  you  Joked  of  as  our 
"family  tree"  that  gay  day  we  made  such 
ceremony  of  planting  It.  withered  and 
dropped  lU  leaves  the  week  after  you  died, 
as  If  June  were  autumn.  But  the  chrysan- 
themums sent  us  In  memorial  are  doing 
well  out  under  the  north  eave  where  we  put 
them,  and  It  appears  they  are  near  bloocning 
again.  We  wear  our  gold  stars  for  you.  we 
have  left  your  boots  In  the  corner,  we  have 
hung  your  sword  on  the  wall.  We  are  keeping 
fresh  the  good  memories,  and  more  often 
now.  as  we  speak  of  you.  It  Is  with  Joy.  The 
three  of  us  who  loved  you  and  burled  you. 
thank  you  forever. 

America  has  had  no  better  than  you.  And 
you  were  ours. 

Goodbye.  Mike.  Goodbye. 
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February  26,  1969 

Youth  Column  In  which  his  essay  Is  to  ap- 
pear. At  this  time.  Miss  Flavin  invited  him 
and  Mrs.  Traut  to  be  guests  of  the  Tribune 
at  a  luncheon  to  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Lake 
Shore  Club  on  May  10. 

Among  Baker's  other  interests  are  National 
Thespians,  track,  M.YJ"..  and  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  KXGI  scholarship  to  the  Journal- 
Ism  workshop  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  this  past  sum- 
mer. In  addition  to  Jim's  other  activities,  he 
has  a  Job  at  Hy-Ve«  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays. 

Other  English  teachers  of  Baker  at 
M.P.H.S.  have  been  Roger  Williams.  David 
Olese.  Mrs.  Barbara  Anderson,  and  Mrs. 
Louise  Clark. 

The  essay  written  in  response  to  an  edi- 
torial which  had  appeared  In  the  Tribune: 

"  'SAIGON  TECH'  OR — 

"Graduation  from  high  school  or  college 
presents  a  major  obstacle  In  the  lives  of 
many  young  American  males.  It  Is  at  this 
time  that  they  are  faced  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  classification  or  re- 
classification, as  the  case  may  be.  Reclassi- 
fication may  prove  to  be  a  one-way  ticket  to 
■Saigon  Tech'  and.  quite  possibly,  a  quick 
trip  home  In  a  metal  box. 

"With  this  thought  m  mind,  we  must 
make  a  major  decision.  Shall  we.  as  the 
law  demands,  submit  ourselves  for  Induction, 
or  shall  we  resist — possibly  going  to  Canada 
or  Jail — or  shall  we  seek  the  status  of 
conscientious  objector?  This  Is  not  an  easy 
decision  to  make;  rather.  It  is  one  that  takes 
a  great  deal  of  thought. 

"We  must  attempt  to  consider  and  eval- 
uate all  the  facts  as  we  seek  to  determine 
whether  the  Vietnam  War  Is  Justifiable. 
What  are  our  obligations  to  America?  Do  we 
have  the  obligation  to  stand  up  for  Its 
security  as  well  as  its  prestige?  But  what  of 
the  moral  obligations  to  ourselves?  These 
must  be  considered  as  well. 

"In  all  actuality,  there  are  only  two  clear- 
cut  decisions  that  can  be  reached.  Either  to 
be  Inducted  or  to  appeal  as  a  conscientious 
objector.  This  is  a  very  delicate  Issue  to  study 
to  determine  the  answer,  but  in  the  end  we 
will  Invariably  reach  the  decision  that  is 
correct  for  vis.  If  the  government  calls.  I 
shall  go.  Though  I  may  disagree  with  our 
policies  on  some  Issues,  America  means  a 
great  deal  to  me.  Many  young  men  of  previ- 
ous generations  as  well  as  my  own,  have  died 
to  preserve  our  freedom.  The  most  I  can  do 
is  the  same." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 

young  man  from  my  district  recently 
wrote  an  essay  on  Vietnam  which  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
yoimg  man.  Mr.  James  Baker,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  has  taken  a  very  mature 
approach  to  the  problem  of  serving  his 
country.  The  advice  he  offers  to  his  con- 
temporaries is  excellent,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Mount  Pleasant  News  regarding  the  essay 
which  Mr.  Baker  wrote : 
James  Bakks.  Jk..  Rkckivks  Chicago  Tbibvne 
RscooNrrioN 

James  Baker,  Jr..  IS,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Baker,  has  written  an  essay  on  the 

Vietnam  War  enUtled   "Saigon  Tech  or " 

which  has  been  accepted  for  publication  by 
"The  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sunday,  March  2  or 
Sunday,  March  9. 

Baker,  a  senior  at  M.P.H.S..  was  Informed 
by  long-dUtance  telephone  "Tuesday.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  he  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Traut,  hU  teacher  of  Vocational  Writing, 
were  interviewed  via  telephone  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Flavin,   editor   of   The  Voice  of 
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AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  the  management  of  the 
Defiance,  Ohio,  plants  of  Central  Foun- 
dry Division  have  unveiled  a  tremen- 
dously ambitious  project  which  they 
have  undertaken  to  abate  air  pollution. 
This  project  is  vital  to  the  public  interest. 

Speaking  to  oflacials  and  civic  leaders 
In  Defiance,  Ohio,  on  February  18,  1969, 
Elmer  E.  Braim,  divisional  general  man- 
ager, and  Thomas  E.  Smith,  manager  of 
the  Defiance  plants,  reported  that  high- 
energy  Venturl  scrubbers  will  be  installed 
on  two  plant  No.  1  cupolas.  Plant  No.  2. 
newest  of  Central  Foundry's  Iron  foun- 
dries, was  equipped  with  modem  eflhient 
controls  when  built  in  1966. 

Braun  said  that  the  new  Defisuice  proj- 
ect is  in  keeping  with  the  General  Motors 
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Division's  policy  of  eliminating  or  effec- 
tively controlling  air  and  water  pollution 
problems  by  applying  the  latest  tech- 
nology. 

Braim  said : 

The  new  type  scrubbers  have  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  surpass  existing  codes  and  will 
make  a  dramatic  improvement  at  Plant  No.  1. 

Planning  and  facilities  engineering  for 
the  project  have  already  been  completed, 
and  the  ordering  of  equipment  has  be«im. 

Smith  said: 

By  April,  we  hope  to  break  ground  tor 
the  caissons  needed  to  support  large  (1750 
h.p.)  fan  motors  which  are  part  of  the  air 
cleaning  systems. 

Completion  of  the  project  is  scheduled 
for  early  1970.  The  current  project  is  the 
third  major  step  taken  by  the  Defiance 
plants  to  preclude  air  smd  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Smith  noted : 

First,  when  Plant  No.  2  began  operations 
m  the  summer  of  1966,  a  high  energy  scrub- 
bing system  was  an  Integral  part  of  the 
single  cupola  Installed  In  that  facility. 

Step  number  two  became  a  reality  last 
fall,  when  we  assisted  with  the  clean-up  of 
the  Maumee  River  by  creating  a  new  30-acre 
secondary  settling  basin  and  recirculating 
system  for  river  water  used  to  cool  plant 
equipment.  And.  of  course,  the  project  we 
are  now  undertaking  with  two  Plant  No.  1 
melting  units  will  effectively  control  the  re- 
lease of  effluent  Into  the  atmosphere  from 
that  source. 

At  present,  effluent  from  plant  No.  I's 
cupolas  Is  controlled  by  "wet  caps"  at  the 
top  of  the  cupola  stacks  which  spray 
exhaust  gases  with  water.  In  so  doing,  40 
to  70  percent  of  the  dust  particles  con- 
tained in  the  effluent  are  removed. 

With  the  new  system,  hot  effluent  will 
be  cooled  as  it  psisses  through  a  curtain 
of  water  in  a  new  type  cupola  cap,  then 
pulled  into  a  high-energy  scrubber  where 
it  is  accelerated  and  bombarded  with 
large  volimies  of  water.  Dirt  paiticles  are 
settled  out  while  clean  air  and  water  mist 
pass  into  a  mist  eliminator  unit  and  even- 
tually into  the  atmosphere.  The  new  sys- 
tem is  expected  to  remove  more  than  98 
percent  of  the  solids  from  the  effluent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  the  msuiagement  of  the 
Defiance  plants  of  the  Central  Foundry 
Division  for  undertaking  this  project  and 
would  urge  other  foundries  to  undertake 
similar  projects  with  the  abatement  of 
air  pollution  as  their  objective. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF   1933 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  amend  the  basic 
Agricultural  Act  of  1933  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  safeguards  from  subsidized  im- 
ports that  was  the  original  intent  of  Con- 
gress at  that  time. 

A  portion  of  the  1.933  act  was  devoted 
to  providing  machinery  for  a  complete 
study  of  those  imports  which  are  deemed 
to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  in- 
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terfere  with  any  Federal  farm  program. 
The  route  was  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  and  cause  an  immediate 
investigation  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Upon  receipt  of  this  investigative 
report,  the  President  may  take  action  to 
restrict  the  imports.  In  other  emergency 
situations,  the  President  may  act  before 
the  recommendations  are  returned  from 
the  Commission. 

There  are  other  specified  routes  of  get- 
ting studies,  and  the  hope  of  some  relief, 
from  other  laws.  For  example,  investiga- 
tions and  recommendations  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  can  be  secured  by 
petition  of  either  branch  of  Congress,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  or  by  the 
President  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Dump- 
ing Act  of  1921,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  require  action  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Other  instigators  for  hear- 
ings, studies,  and  reports  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  authorized  in  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  This  law  allows 
petition  from  any  industry,  firm,  or  group 
of  workers  who  fear  any  probable  impact 
from  imports  of  any  article  as  to  con- 
stitute the  threat  of  serious  injury  to  the 
petitioning  industry  or  firm  or  workers. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  industry 
and  workers,  other  than  agricultural, 
have  a  guaranteed  route  of  getting  some 
hope  for  immediate  relief  simply  by  peti- 
tion. 

I  wish  this  avenue  was  as  open  to  or- 
ganizations and  to  producers  of  farm 
products.  Therefore,  my  bill,  in  which  I 
have  the  coauthorship  of  my  colleagues 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen  and  Mr. 
QuiE),  my  colleague  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Hansen),  and  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  WoLD),  attempts  to  provide  a 
portion  of  this  accessibility  by  agricul- 
tural producers  by  giving  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  AgricultTU"e  and  Forestry 
the  authority  to  get  such  a  study  by  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  for  petition  -to  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  the  Governors  from  at 
least  five  States.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
sound  provision  and  will  provide  that 
necessary  safeguard  for  those  specialized 
farm  commodities  which  may  be  clus- 
tered in  several  States. 

The  chsmges  that  I  have  recommended, 
does  not  take  away  any  present  author- 
ity, nor  will  it  weaken  any  present  struc- 
ture or  function  of  government.  It  does 
provide  a  realistic  and  needed  procedure 
for  the  two  congressional  committees 
who  are  first  contacted  by  farm  pro- 
ducers, to  bring  the  current  problem  to 
the  Commission's  attention. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  SPEECH  OF 
MISS  NANCY  HAIGWOOD  OF  NEW- 
PORT, R.I. 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nually the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  con- 
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ducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  for 
the  youth  of  our  country.  The  title  of 
this  year's  competition  was  "Freedom's 
Challenge"  and  I  am  pleased  that  a 
young  lady  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Miss  Nancy  L.  Haigwood,  of  New- 
port. R.I.,  was  the  wirmer  in  my  State. 
I  wsis  much  impressed  with  this  yoimg 
lady's  dissertation  and  following  is  the 
content  of  her  speech : 

Freeoom"s  Challenge 
(By  Nancy  Haigwood) 
Several  years  ago  when  my  family  was  In 
Thailand,  we  were  living  south  of  Bangkok 
where  there  were  very  few  Americans.  On 
one  particular  day  I  remember  a  United 
States  submarine  made  a  brief  stop  at  the 
Royal  Thai  Marine  Corps  base.  It  was  not 
the  submarine  which  sparked  our  interest, 
for  certainly  we  had  all  seen  subs  before. 
Still,  we  eagerly  rushed  to  the  dock  to  stand 
for  a  protracted  moment  with  tears  stinging 
our  eyes.  "They  were  not  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment, because  the  vessel  stood  there  clear- 
ly. In  one  rushed  second  we  all  realized  how 
long  It  had  been  since  we  had  seen  the  trl- 
colored  stars  and  stripes,  and  we  watched 
proudly  our  fluttering  flag  on  top  of  the 
submarine 

At  that  instant  I  realized  how  proud  I 
was  to  be  an  American — how  proud  I  was 
that  I  had  accepted  freedom's  challenge. 
Since  then  I  have  become  even  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  instill  the  feeling  of  free- 
dom's challenge  in  all  citizens,  reminded 
dally  by  the  symbol  of  the  flag. 

To  understand  what  the  challenge  is.  let 
me  quote  from  Albert  Camus.  "Freedom  is 
nothing  else  but  a  chance  to  be  better."  A 
chance  to  be  better— what  possibilities  that 
phrase  contains!  The  flame  of  freedom  burns 
m  our  souls.  As  it  remains,  so  does  the  will 
to  better  ourselves.  Especially  as  a  nation,  we 
have  always  accepted  freedom's  challenge. 
On  the  world  scene,  the  nations  which  have 
a  great  deal,  the  so-caUed  "have"  nations, 
want  to  keep  the  status  quo.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "have  not"'  nations  are  constantly 
building  and  changing.  The  United  States  Is 
unique  in  this  respect:  we  have  a  national 
tradition  of  faith  and  progress  even  though 
we  have  been  classified  as  a  "have""  nation 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Since  the  birth  of  our  nation  we  have  had 
a  sensitivity  to  the  "have  nots"  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  is  freedom's  challenge.  As 
the  dynamic  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  have 
always  supported  the  principles  and  Ideology 
of  democratic  society.  Since  progressiveness 
often  causes  upheaval,  we  must  understand 
that  many  of  the  national  and  world  crises 
of  today  are  necessary.  Progressives  are  not 
disturbed  by  today's  problems  because  they 
can  see  far  enough  ahead  to  know  that  for  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  it  must  first  be  un- 
covered. They  simply  are  wise  enough  to 
realize  that  we  are  in  the  uncovering  stage. 
There  is  a  consistent  effort  on  America's  part 
to  meet  freedom's  challenge  by  seeing  the 
unrest  and  bringing  the  problems  out  into 
the  light.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  they  be 
mastered  and  can  improvements  be  made. 

Along  with  this  chance  to  be  better— as 
characters,  as  citizens,  as  nations,  as  a 
world — goes  the  responsibility  of  freedom's 
challenge.  The  tale  has  often  been  told  of 
the  little  Dutch  lad,  Peter,  who  stuck  his 
finger  in  the  dike  to  save  Holland  from  flood. 
Here  is  a  fine  example  of  the  responsibility 
each  citizen  has— to  accept  the  defense  of 
freedom  when  freedom  Itself  is  challenged. 

We  can  accept  freedom  and  responsibility 
ourselves  by  obeying  current  laws.  If  we  dis- 
agree with  them,  we  must  work  to  change 
them  by  means  of  our  elected  senators  and 
representatives.  On  the  community  and 
school  levels,  we  can  cupport  projects  and. 
again,  offer  suggestions  for  improvements.  It 
Is  a  challenge  to  obey  a  law  one  does  not  be- 
lieve in  until-it  can  be  revised  and  amended. 
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The  flag  which  sttn  our  bearta  ta  tha  sjrm- 
bol  of  freedom's  challenge.  Juat  aa  the  varl- 
oua  strong  fibers  are  woven  Into  the  material 
for  the  flag,  so  the  strong  characters  and 
moral  courage  of  each  individual  citizen 
weave  the  pattern  of  the  American  people. 
Three  striking  colors  together  make  up  the 
flag.  In  the  nation,  too.  a  mixture  of  creeds, 
religions,  and  racee  la  the  backbone  of  Amer- 
ica's vitality.  Even  though  over  the  years  the 
nation,  aa  the  flag,  baa  become  occasionally 
tattered  by  war  and  unrest,  sometimes  frayed 
by  distrust,  each  succeeding  generation  has 
had  the  courage  to  reweave  the  ruined  parts. 

Freedom's  challenge  Is  not  one  to  be  met 
haphaaardly.  It  must  be  a  conscientious  ef- 
fort  on  our  part.  Let  us  not  be  disheartened 
by  change  for  the  better  when  It  Involves 
unrest.  However,  It  Is  our  responsibility  under 
the  challenge  to  reevaluate  change  which  Is 
not  for  the  benefit  of  our  nation.  Freedom's 
challenge  Is  to  try  to  be  better,  and  what  can 
be  better  than  to  reach  for  the  stars,  the  pure 
white  stars  flying  on  a  background  of  deep 
blue  truth.  So  look  to  the  stars  the  next  time 
you  view  our  flag:  and  promise  yourself  that 
you  will  meet  freedom's  challenge. 


BRIBERY  TRIAL  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  Miaaocrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  read  the 
astounding  account  of  a  recent  bribery 
trial  In  New  Jersey  that  was  carried  on 
page  A3  In  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1969.  Seldom.  If  ever,  have  I 
seen  described  such  a  naked  case  of 
"money  in  politics."  The  Post  reporter. 
Morton  Mlntz,  has  written  a  clear,  highly 
readable  account  of  the  trial  that  is  both 
fascinating  and  frightening,  I  particu- 
larly point  to  the  brutal  passages  In  the 
article  quoting  the  remarks  of  John  E. 
Toolan,  an  attorney  representing  one  of 
the  defendants  In  the  case. 

In  all  candor,  none  of  us  can  claim  to 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  hazards  of  financ- 
ing campaigns.  Nor  can  we  claim  to  be 
uneducated  In  respect  to  the  baleful  in- 
fluence tainted  money  has  had  upon 
politics  and  politicians.  Many  of  us  have 
long  advocated  revision  of  campaign 
financing  statutes  so  as  to  provide  realis- 
tic expenditure  ceilings  backed  by  strong 
provisions  for  enforcement  and  disclo- 
sure. We  must  Institute  campaign  financ- 
ing reform  before  the  country  is  con- 
fronted with  more  proved  evidences  of 
monstrous  abuses  and  our  political  sys- 
tem suffers  further  blows  and  loss  of 
esteem. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  no  less  Impor- 
tantly, this  trial  should  enable  us  to  see 
the  full  scope  of  the  cry  for  law  and 
order.  The  most  recent  presidential  cam- 
paign contained  considerable  denuncia- 
tory oratory  about  "crime  in  the  streets." 
Quite  properly,  our  streets  should  be  safe 
at  all  times  and  for  all  persons.  But  this 
bribery  trial  should  inform  us  that  law- 
lessness is  not  confined  to  the  pool  halls 
and  the  ghetto  streets.  It  may  be  found 
In  the  oflSces  of  high  public  oCQcials  and 
In  the  board  rooms  of  corporate  America. 
And  that  deserves  severer  censure. 

The  article  follows: 
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New    JossT   Cass:    Nakid    CoaauFTiON    oe 
Pkactical  Politics? 
(By  Morton  MInU) 

In  Federal  Court  In  Newark,  N  J.,  today, 
an  obscure  local  politician,  two  business  ex- 
ecutives and  three  corporations  will  seek  a 
new  trial  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  "naked  corrupUon"  ever  exposed. 

That  phrase — "naked  corrupUon" — was 
used  In  court  last  month  by  Herbert  J.  Stern, 
a  special  attorney  for  the  Justice  Department, 
to  describe  payments  of  •110,000  by  the 
Colonial  Pipeline  Co.  (and  Its  agents)  to  Rob- 
ert E.  Jacks,  president  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Woodbrldge.  N  J. 

Stem  called  the  payments  a  "bribe"  by 
Colonial  to  get  a  building  permit  and  right- 
of-way  for  the  largest  privately  flnanced  con- 
struction project  In  history — a  $400  million 
pipeline  which  carries  40  million  gallons  of 
petroleum  products  a  day  1600  miles  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  to  the  New  York  harbor  area. 

Jacks'  lawyer  said  the  tl  10.000  was  simply 
"political  money  and  It  takes  an  awful  lot  of 
political  money  to  run  a  political  organiza- 
tion In  a  coRununlty  of  a  hundred  thousand 
people." 

Lawyers  for  Colonial  had  still  another  ver- 
sion of  the  transacUon.  The  corporation  and 
Its  officers,  they  Insisted,  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  an  extortion  plot  by  Jacks  and  Wood- 
bridge  Mayor  Walter  Zlrpolo. 

A  Jury  on  January  23  returned  guilty  ver- 
dicta  against  six  defendants: 

Council  President  Jacks. 

Colonial  Pipeline,  which  Is  owned  by  nine 
oil  companies  with  combined  asset  of  $35 
billion — American,  Cities  Service,  Continen- 
tal. Gulf,  Phillips.  Sinclair,  Socony-Mobll. 
Texaco  and  Union. 

Colonial's  president  In  1063  and  1964.  when 
the  payments  were  made.  Ben  O.  Leuty. 

Karl  T.  Feldman,  who  In  the  payment 
period  was  Colonial's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. 

The  Bechtel  Corp..  a  San  Francisco  con- 
strucUon  firm  with  10.000  employees  and  an- 
nual sales  of  $750  million,  one  of  the  con- 
tractors on  the  pipeline. 

The  Rowland  Tompkins  Corp.  of  Haw- 
thorne, N.T.,  another  contractor  on  the 
Colonial  Job. 

"Rarely  If  ever,"  Prosecutor  Stem  told  the 
Jury  before  It  returned  the  verdicts,  "has  the 
United  States  been  able  to  pull  back  the  cur- 
tain and  to  display  before  you  or  any  Jury 
the  kind  of  naked  corruption  that  we  have 
displayed  In  this  case,  the  Intimate  details 
of  corrupt  public  officials  met  and  Joined, 
furthered  and  promoted  by  big  business- 
men who  were  equally  corrupt  for  their  own 
reasons  ..." 

The  curtaln-pulUng  Stern  described  was 
the  result  of  an  accident.  In  the  course  of  an 
Investigation  of  union  racketeering  begun  by 
the  Labor  Department,  FBI  accountants 
stumbled  across  a  mysterious  $20,000  check 
for  cash  Issued  by  the  Bechtel  Corp.  In  1963. 
The  name  on  the  check  was  that  of  Basel  C. 
Llckllder,  a  Bechtel  employe. 

The  Justice  Department  subpoenaed  Llck- 
llder to  testify  before  a  special  grand  Jtiry 
in  May,  1966.  A  day  before  he  was  to  appear, 
his  lawyers  revealed  that  Bechtel,  acting  for 
Colonial,  had  conveyed  $60,000  In  cash  to 
Mayor  Zlrpolo  and  Council  President  Jacks. 

With  this  startling  new  phase  of  the  In- 
vestigation opened  up,  the  Justice  lawyers 
learned  a  month  later  that  another  $50,000 
had  been  paid  to  the  Woodbrldge  ofllclals  In 
1964  through  the  Rowland  Tompkins  Co. 

As  the  Investigation  continued,  two  facts 
were  established: 

That  the  $50,000  paid  to  Jacks  and  Zlr- 
polo In  1963-64  had  obtained  for  Colonial  a 
building  permit  for  22  big  storage  tanks  in 
Woodbrldge. 

That  the  $60,000  p«ld  In  19M  got  for 
Colonial  vital  pipeline  easements  through 
five  city-owned  lots  in  Woodbrldge. 

The   question   then   became   a  matter   of 
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definition.  Was  the  money  a  "bribe."  a  "polit- 
ical contribution."  or  a  payoff  to  extortion. 
Uta? 

The  lawyers  Involved  argued  all  three  ver- 
sions to  the  Jury. 

Stern,  the  32-year-old  prosecutor,  said  that 
"rarely  If  ever  has  the  United  States  been 
able  to  prove  such  a  deliberate,  knowing,  in- 
tentional and  willful  flouting  of  the  laws  .  .  . 

"Let  me  suggest  to  you  the  reason  that 
these  cases  are  so  rare  Is  because  the  men 
don't  often  get  caught  .  .  .  the  reason  they 
don't  get  caught  Is  because  generally  they 
hide  it  too  well,  and  If  you  doubt  It  .  .  .  look 
how  well  It  was  bidden  In  this  case,"  he 
said. 

John  E.  Toolan,  a  former  New  Jersey  State 
Senator  representing  Jacks,  said  the  "story  in 
capsule"  is  that  "elections  in  this  Nation  are 
run  with  cash  in  every  municipality,  in  every 
county,  and  everywhere  along  the  line."  He 
continued:  ".  .  .  there  Is  nothing  in  the  law 
that  says  that  a  man  can't  receive  a  contri- 
bution, a  political  party  can't  receive  a 
contribution  . . . 

"How  do  you  think  political  campaigns  are 
run?  Did  you  ever  try  to  hire  a  poll  worker 
or  a  car  or  get  a  babysitter  for  somebody  to 
go  out  to  vote,  and  think  you  can  pay  them 
with  a  check  on  Election  Day? 

PoUtlcal  parties  spent  $35  million  In  the 
laat  election  ...  Do  you  think  all  that  money 
came  in  checks?  Do  you  think  they  paid  all 
their  bills  in  checks? 

"Every  political  party  must  have  someone 
In  It  who  has  the  capacity  to  raise  money  .  .  . 
Bob  Jacks  was  that  person  in  the  Woodbrldge 
political  organization  .  .  .  Now.  this  Is  an  oil 
company  coming  through.  He  has  to  raise 
money  either  by  going  around  and  sandbag- 
ging local  people,  or  you  get  It  on  a  one-shot 
deal  with  some  big  asset  that  Is  coming 
through,  and  you  take  advantage  of  It  .  .  . 

"You  know,  this  pipeline  business  Is  a 
tough  business  .  .  .  You  have  to  buy  or  acquire 
by  condemnation,  by  hook  or  crook,  rights 
of  way . . . 

"These  right-of-way  men  .  .  .  have  to  get 
people  to  give  them  things  that  people  don't 
want  to  give  them  ...  I  don't  want  to  do  any 
injustice,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  get  a 
Job  as  a  right-of-way  man  for  any  oil  com- 
pany unless  you  had  calluses  on  your  con- 
science because  you  have  to  go  in  and  get  the 
Job  done. 

Simon  H.  Rlfkind.  a  former  Federal  Judge 
whose  newest  partner  is  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
the  former  United  States  Ambassador  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  represented  the 
former  Colonial  president.  Leuty. 

Praising  Leuty.  who  now  Is  66  and  retired, 
as  a  man  of  "superlative"  character,  Rlfkind 
tried  to  show  that  the  executive  had  been  the 
victim  rather  than  the  perpetrator  of  a 
crime: 

Leuty  authorized  the  payments  .  .  be- 
catise  he  honestly  believed  .  .  .  that  he  and 
his  company  were  threatened  with  massive 
Injury,  amounting  to  a  national  disaster.  .  .  . 
He  considered  the  consequences  of  having 
.  .  .  this  great  project  brought  to  a  halt  and 
decided  that  the  consequencte  were  unen- 
durable, as  Indeed  they  were,  and  he  capitu- 
lated. .  .  . 

"All  of  the  evidence  showed  conclusively 
that  what  Leuty  and  his  people  tried  to  do 
was  to  prevent  the  officials  of  Woodbrldge 
from  acting  dishonestly  and  Illegally. 

"Because  he  did  make  an  honest  decision. 
he  did  not  commit  bribery.  He  did  not  intend 
to  commit  bribery.  ... 

"Supposing  .  .  .  your  house  was  burglar- 
ized, do  you  think  we  ought  to  punish  you? 
...  is  that  the  way  we  are  going  to  stop 
crime  in  this  country?" 

Rlfkind  said  that  represenUtlves  of  the 
nine  oil  companies  bad  entrusted  Leuty  with 
the  $400  million  pipeline  project  "because 
bis  reputation  was  as  stainless  as  the  very 
reputation  of  this  Colonial  Pipeline  is  stain- 
less." He  identified  the  owners  of  the  oil 
flmos  as  "more  than  one  million  stockhold- 
ers, men.  women,  children,  widows,  orphans." 
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Rlfkind  pleaded  with  the  Jury  of  eight  men 
and  four  women  to  lift  the  heavy  burden 
that  events  had,  for  five  years,  put  on  "this 
great,  good  and  creative  man"  and  "to  let  the 
sunshine  of  truth  dispel  the  shadow  of  this 
unwarranted  accusation." 

And.  he  told  the  Jury.  "Yours  will  be  the 
glory  when  you  wipe  the  tear  off  his  lovely 
wife's  cheek. 

The  $110,000  came  to  Colonial  In  three  In- 
sUllments — $20,000  and  two  of  $16,000 
each— for  the  building  permit  for  the  stor- 
age tanks,  and  three  more — each  of  $20,000 — 
for  the  easements  for  the  pipeline. 

The  situation  began  In  1963  when  Colonial 
was  trying  to  meet  a  deadline  of  January, 
1964.  for  completing  the  world's  largest  pipe- 
line. (Largely  because  of  resistance  In  Wood- 
bridge,  the  deadline  was  not  met  and  the 
Job  was  not  finished  until  1966.) 

On  Aug.  16.  1963.  Fred  Stewart.  Colonial's 
right-of-way  manager  for  New  Jersey,  went 
to  see  Mayor  Zlrpolo. 

Zlrpolo  cited  Intense  public  opposition  to 
construction  of  any  more  storage  tanks  in 
Woodbrldge  and  advised  Colonial  not  to  seek 
a  building  permit. 

Stewart  and  Zlrpolo  agreed  that  above  all, 
what  bad  to  be  avoided  was  a  public  hearing 
on  the  desired  permit.  Such  a  hearing  was 
required  by  law. 

Stewart  testified  that  Zlrpolo  told  him  to 
go  see  Jacks,  then  a  stranger  to  him.  at  Metro 
Motors,  Jacks'  used-car  lot. 

There,  Stewart  said.  Jacks  told  him.  "You 
have  got  to  have  frIMids  on  the  Council — 
friends  that  will  be  able  to  pass  this  permit 
for  you  over  the  objections  of  the  people." 

Stewart  left,  phoned  Atlanta  and  made  a 
report  to  Jack  Vlckery,  counsel  and  a  vice 
president  of  Colonial. 

Stewart  told  Vlckery  that  Jacks  wanted  a 
$50,000  "campaign  contribution"  for  the  per- 
mit. But  Vlckery  advised  him.  Stewart  said. 
"Tou  can't  do  it.  It  Is  illegal— you  can't  do 
It,  It's  Illegal — under  both  Federal  and  state 
law." 

At  the  trial,  however,  then  construction 
<nanager  and  now  vice  president  Glenn  H. 
OUes  testified  that  Colonial's  subsequent  de- 
cision was  to  pay  the  $50,000 — and  the  later 
one  for  $60,000  for  the  easements — through 
contractors,  "because  we  preferred  not  to 
get .  .  .  Colonial  Pipeline  Co.  Involved  in  this" 
any  more  than  was  "absolutely  needed." 

The  first  payment  for  the  permit  was 
handed  to  Jacks  on  Wov.  7,  1963 — two  days 
after  he  and  the  mayor  were  re-elected  on 
a  platform  of  "Tanks,  No  Tanks." 

The  second  Installment  followed  issuance 
of  the  building  permit.  The  third  was  paid 
after  Colonial  got  a  certificate  of  occupancy. 
Colonial  made  all  three  Installment  pay- 
ments through  Rowland  Tompkins  Corp. 

The  three  $20,000  payments  for  the  ease- 
ments— made  In  three  successive  months 
starting  In  October,  1964 — were  handled  for 
Colonial  by  the  Bechtel  Corp.  and  the  Gates 
Construction  and  Gates  Equipment  Corps,  of 
Little  Perry,  N.J. 

The  Bechtel  and  Rowland  Tompkins  Corps, 
said  that  in  acting  as  conduits  for  the  pay- 
ments they  had  assumed  they  were  on  in- 
nocent missions.  But  to  give  credence  to 
this  contention  the  Jury  had  to  believe  testi- 
mony such  as  this  from  William  L.  J.  Fallow, 
a  Bechtel  emplyoee: 

Following  a  conversation  with  Jacks  at 
Metro  Motors,  Fallow  phoned  Bechtel  vice 
president  Harry  F.  Waste  in  Vancouver  and 
Colonial's  construction  manager,  Giles,  in 
Atlanta.  Then  Fallow  flew  to  San  Francisco. 
He  returned  with  200  $100  bills  obtained 
from  Basil  Llckllder,  the  Bechtel  employe 
whose  name  was  on  the  $20,000  check  which 
broke  the  case. 

Fallow  next  went  to  a  motel  room  to  count 
out  the  cash.  Then  be  drove  to  the  Menlo 
Park  Shopping  Center  In  Edison  Park,  N.J., 
where  the  Mayor  has  a  private  office.  There 
he  met  Jacks.  Fallow  gave  him  the  money. 
Jacks  put  the  $20,000  into  a  desk  drawer. 
No  receipt  was  requested  or  offered. 
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After  taking  Fallow  through  this  step-by- 
step  recital,  prosecutor  Stern  asked  If  his 
testimony  at  that  moment  remained  what 
It  had  been — "that  It  was  your  understand- 
ing that  that  $20,000  In  cash  was  going  Into 
the  Woodbrldge  city  treasury?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Fallow  answered. 

For  the  pipeline  easement.  Colonial  execu- 
tives Leuty  and  Feldman  told  the  grand  Jury 
that  Jacks  and  Mayor  Zlrpolo  solicited  $100,- 
000.  But  Leuty  arranged  for  negotiations  In 
which  this  sum  was  reduced  to  $60,000. 

The  resulting  transactions  Involved  elab- 
orate techniques  of  concealment.  Including 
fraudulent  invoices,  fake  bonuses  and  the 
use  of  checks  much  larger  than  the  three 
actual  payments  of  $20,000  each. 

Because  the  sums  paid  to  the  contractors 
for  distribution  among  the  Woodbrldge  offi- 
cials were  declared  as  income  on  their  books. 
Colonial  had  to  give  the  contractors  more 
than  $220,000  to  cover  taxes  on  the  alleged 
income. 

One  of  the  $20,000  payments  for  the  ease- 
ment was  handled  by  Robert  L.  Bowman,  a 
Bechtel  construction  manager,  and  Robert  S. 
Gates,  president  of  the  two  firms  bearing 
his  name. 

Gates  testified  that  he  wrapped  the  $20,000 
in  $10  and  $20  bills,  in  a  newspaper  and  met 
Bowman  at  an  Inn.  Bowman  counted  the 
money  out  on  a  bed,  put  it  in  an  envelope 
and  gave  Gates  a  check  which,  because  of 
the  tax  factor,  was  for  $42,000.  (The  discrep- 
ancies between  the  actual  cash  pajrments  and 
the  check  amounts  added  to  the  Investi- 
gators' difficulties  In  building  their  case.) 

The  men  lunched.  At  Bowman's  request, 
Gates  accompanied  him  to  the  Menlo  Park 
Shopping  Center.  There.  Bowman  Introducedv 
him  to  Jacks. 

"He  told  me  he  was  in  the  automobile 
business."  Gates  told  the  Jury.  "He  gave  me 
his  card  and  told  me  if  I  was  buying  any 
automobiles  or  something  like  that  to  look 
him  up.  and  then  we  gave  the  money  to 
him.  put  the  money  on  the  table  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  and  Bowman  had  his  brief- 
case and  handed  me  the  envelope  and  In- 
structed me  to  give  It  to  Mr.  Jacks.  I  put  It 
on  the  table  and  Bowman  left  and  I  went 
out  after  him." 

Explaining  how  Rowland  Tompkins  hap- 
pened to  have  conveyed  three  payments  for 
the  building  permit,  lawyer  Joseph  E.  Brill 
told  the  Jury  that  president  Howard  Tomp- 
kins, vice  president  Ralph  A.  Bankes  and  the 
late  Roy  A.  Murphy,  merely  had  performed  a 
check-cashing  service  to  help  Colonial  get 
money  to  Jacks. 

The  Jury  deliberated  three  days  before  re- 
turning Its  verdicts. 

Colonial  Pipeline  was  convicted  on  all  nine 
counts  in  the  Indictment.  (Its  counsel.  War- 
ren W.  Wilentz,  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  last  year  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  incumbent,  Clifford  P.  Case. 
Wilentz's  father,  David,  who  played  a  major 
defense  role  for  Colonial  early  in  the  case, 
is  the  Democratic  National  Committeeman 
from  New  Jersey.) 

Jacks  and  Colonial  executives  Leuty  and 
Feldman  were  each  convicted  on  the  two 
conspiracy  counts — one  for  use  of  Interstate 
malls,  phones  and  travel  to  get  the  building 
permit  by  bribery,  the  other  to  do  the  same 
to  get  the  easements. 

The  Bechtel  and  Rowland  Tompkins  firms 
were  convicted  on  one  conspiracy  count  each. 

The  indictment  contained  seven  substan- 
tive counts,  each  involving  an  Interstate  trip 
to  deliver  cash  for  the  permit  or  the  ease- 
ments. 

Jacks  was  convicted  on  one  of  these  counts, 
Bechtel  on  one  and  Rowland  Tompkins  on 
four.  In  addition,  each  of  the  Gates  firms 
pleaded  guilty  before  the  trial  to  one  of  the 
substantive  counts. 

Mayor  Zlrpolo,  who  became  111  early  In  the 
trial,  faces  a  separate  prosecution.  His  coun- 
sel is  Edvrard  Bennett  Williams. 

Colonial's  Giles  who  was  promoted  from 
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construction  manager  to  vice  president,  was, 
like  Zlrpolo,  indicted  on  all  nine  counts. 

But  before  the  trial  started  on  Nov.  13,  the 
Government  severed  him  from  the  trial  in 
hopes  of  eliciting  testimony  against  the  other 
defendants.  However,  he  invoked  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Amendment  against  self- 
incrimination  and  refused  to  testify.  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark  then  wrote  a  let- 
ter requesting  that  Giles  be  exempt  from 
prosecution. 

After  the  prosecution  submitted  the  letter 
to  the  trial  Judge,  Reynler  J.  Wortendyke  Jr., 
Giles  was  compelled  to  testify  for  the  pros- 
ecution. 

The  Indictment  named  as  conspirators  but 
not  as  defendants  seven  officers  and  employes 
of  the  contractor  firms  involved  In  the  pay- 
ments— Banks,  Bowman,  Fallow,  Gates,  Mur- 
phy, Tompkins  and  Waste. 

The  motion  for  a  new  trial  comes  two  years 
and  one  day  after  the  indictment  was  re- 
turned. 

Each  defendant  faces  a  maximum  penalty 
on  each  count  of  a  $10,000  fine.  In  addition, 
each  Individual  defendant  could  be  impris- 
oned up  to  five  years  per  count. 


CRITICISM  OF  NATIONAL  CHAM- 
BER'S POSITION  ON  WATER  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  UNJUSTIFIED 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  criticism, 
which  I  consider  unfounded  and  unjus- 
tified, of  the  selection  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Hlckle  of  Mr.  James  C. 
Watts  for  a  policy  level  position  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control.  This 
criticism  apparently  stems  from  the  er- 
roneous viewpoint  of  some  that  Mr. 
Watts'  former  employer,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  is  op- 
posed to  water  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion. Such  a  viewpoint  is  contrary  to  the 
facts  In  that  the  national  chamber 
strongly  supported  the  water  pollution 
control  bin  passed  unanimously  by  the 
House  in  the  last  Congress,  which  legis- 
lation would  now  be  law  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Senate's  failure  to  give  its  final 
approval  to  the  bill  before  adjourning 
the  90th  Congress. 

To  help  set  the  record  straight  as  to 
the  national  chamber's  position  on  water 
pollution  control  legislation,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  House's  attention  the  follow- 
ing statement  made  February  11  by 
Mr.  Arch  N.  Booth,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Booth's  statement 
spesJcs  for  itself  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
nullify  any  doubts  that  the  national 
chamber,  and  Mr.  Watts,  strongly  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  effective  water 
pollution  control  legislation. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  bt  Arch  N.  Booth 

The  National  Chamber's  position  on  water 
pollution  control  legislation  has  been  seri- 
ously distorted  by  recent  events  as  reported 
by  the  news  media.  The  fact  is  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  pas3«d  an  effective  water 
pollution  bill  last  year — the  last  time  such 
legislation  reached  the  floor  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate — and  the  National 
Chamber  strongly  supported  it.  The  House- 
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paMed  bill  also  had  the  support  of  most  of 
the  nation's  governors. 

The  House  bill  would  have  provided  for 
the  Onanclng  of  municipal  treatment  facil- 
ities, extended  federal  jurisdiction  over  oil 
and  hazardous  spUls.  and  established  laws 
controlling  the  discharge  of  sewage  from 
vessels. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  In  the  House 
unanimously  opposed  a  Senate  amendment 
that  would  have  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  authority  to  intervene  where  a  fed- 
eral department  or  agency  Issues  a  license  or 
permit  to  a  water  user.  He  would  have  been 
given  authortly  to  control  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities In  connection  with  agriculture,  irri- 
gation, and  Industrial  and  municipal  derel- 
opment.  This  was  a  deviation  from  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965.  and  was  unwarranted.  The 
National  Chamber  also  opposed  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Referring  to  the  Senate  amendment,  a 
prominent  House  Democrat,  on  October  14, 
1963,  said:  "The  Implications  of  a  basic 
change  In  government  policy  of  this  magni- 
tude are  too  great  for  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action  at  this  time.  Therefore,  this  group  of 
Senate  Amendments  should  be  rejected."  A 
few  mlntites  later,  the  House,  for  the  second 
time  In  eight  days,  passed,  without  dissent, 
an  effective  and  significant  water  pollution 
control  bill. 

Presumably,  the  critics  of  the  National 
Chamber's  position  would  also  be  critical  of 
the  combined  Judgment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  It 
suggests  that  some  people  are  playing  politics 
wltlyTjoUutlon. 

We  of  the  business  community  are  con- 
cerned about  another  implication  In  the 
statements  reported  by  the  press.  It  Is  the 
Implication  that  the  business  viewpoint  on 
Issues  such  as  pollution  abatement  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  the  nation.  This  Is  a 
serious  Implication.  It  argues  that  business- 
men or  others  who  have  represented  business 
interests  should  not  serve  in  high  govern- 
ment posts. 

This  kind  of  attitude  seems  most  inappro- 
priate, particularly  at  a  time  when  political 
leaders  of  both  major  parties  are  calling  upon 
businessmen  to  Involve  themselves  more  In 
the  complex  problems  facing  the  nation  and 
to  contribute  their  resources  and  icnowhow 
to  help  solve  these  problems. 

The  National  Chamber  urges  President 
Nixon  and  his  Cabinet  to  resist  in  every  way 
pressures  that  would  tend  to  mute  or  elimi- 
nate the  viewpoint  of  business  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 


REMARKS  OP  LEO  M.  HARVEY  AT 
THE  TECHNION  DINNER.  DECEM- 
BER 11,  1968,  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  cALxroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  pleasure  recently  to  attend  a  banquet 
in  Los  Angeles  given  by  the  friends  of 
the  Technlon  Institute  in  Israel.  The  din- 
ner was  in  honor  of  Leo  M.  Harvey. 

The  Technlon  group  in  this  country  is 
composed  of  people  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  the  technological  training  pro- 
vided by  the  Technion  Institute  In  Israel. 
These  friends  of  Technion  are  working 
to  support  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
school  and  its  crucial  work  in  the  ex- 
panding economy  of  Israel. 

Leo  M.  Harvey  has  been  a  suptwrter  or 
the  Technion  since  its  inception.  He  es- 
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tablished  a  million  dollar  fund,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  which  are  to  be  used  for 
scholarships  to  the  Technion  for  young 
men  and  women  interested  in  science  and 
industry. 

Leo  Harvey  himself  is  a  remarkable 
man — he  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Russia  as  an  immigrant  in  his  youth.  He 
has  been  shown  great  capability  and 
perseverance  in  building  an  industrial 
complex  which  fabricates  many  types  of 
machines  cuid  equipment  from  aluminum 
and  other  metals.  His  background  of 
more  than  half  a  century  in  American 
industry  and  his  own  innate  intelligence 
is  shown  in  the  remarks  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  Technion  dinner  in  his  honor. 
I  commend  this  man's  wise  and  eloquent 
statement  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
RxMAUU  or  Lxo  It.  HAavET,  Technion  Din- 

NB.    Dbcxmbbi    11,    1908,    Los    Ancxlbs. 

Calit. 

Friends  and  countrymen,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  greet  you  and  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  support  extended  by  you  to  the  Technlon 
on  the  occasion  of  being  an  honored  guest — 
permit  me  to  reciprocate  the  compliment — 
you  are  all  honored  gueets. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  hallmark  of  the 
Jewish  people  was  education  and  work 
"Torah  and  Avodah." 

Leaning  heavily  on  "Torah"  (education) 
from  Israel  came  forth  a  vision  (a  creed) 
which  captured  the  Imagination  of  men  all 
over  the  world. 

This  new  creed  based  on  moral  and  ethical 
teachings  of  Monotheistic  Judaism  is  the 
dignity  of  man.  Sustaining  this  dignity  of 
man  by  rich  and  poor,  master  and  slave, 
served  to  strengthen  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  alevlate  the  harshness  of  man's  struggle 
for  existence. 

With  the  renaissance  of  Israel  this  great 
traditional  creed  continues. 

From  various  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing go  forth  this  ethical  message. 

The  Technlon.  the  major  technical  uni- 
versity in  the  Middle  East,  provides  the  tech- 
nological foundation  for  improving  and  de- 
veloping the  well-being  of  man  not  only  In 
Israel,  but  through  scholarships  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  In  the  countries  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

The  Technlon  is  a  unique  educational  in- 
stitution. Its  aim  in  education  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  following: 

If  you  give  a  man  a  flsh.  he  will  have  a 
single  meal. 

If  you  teach  him  how  to  flsh.  he  will  eat  all 
Ms  life. 

Our  present  social  order  is  no  more  the 
doooaln  of  Action  writers  and  occasional 
prophets.  It  is  the  domain  of  science  and 
technology. 

To  participate  in  economic  well-being,  peo- 
ple must  learn  the  technology  of  material, 
atmosphere,  earth,  and  ocean. 

The  technology  of  space  and  planets  within 
space. 

And  above  all.  the  technology  of  manage- 
ment. 

All  these  subjects  are  taught  by  the  Tech- 
nlon staff  In  Israel. 

On  the  list  of  economic  well-being  and 
expansion,  education  Is  the  most  Important 
factor. 

To  proflt  by  this  factor,  education  and  tech- 
nology must  be  made  available  to  all  with- 
out restraint  and  discrimination. 

Nature  by  Itself  is  clearly  democratic. 

It  distributes  Its  priceless  gift  (brain 
power)  universally. 

To  sustain  full  progress  we  must  employ 
this  priceless  gift  to  enable  us  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  unconscious  forces,  and  control 
production  by  reason  and  will. 

This  Justifiable  expectation  of  progress,  to 
a  large  extent,  Is  the  art  of  management. 
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Management  Is  In  the  end  the  most  crea- 
Uve  of  all  the  arts,  for  Its  medium  is  human 
talent  Itself. 

The  fundamental  task  of  management  is 
to  deal  with  growth  and  change. 

The  growth  of  knowledge  Is  the  necessary 
medium  for  economic  growth  In  an  Indus- 
trial society. 

Management  recognizes  this  as  an  essential 
requisite. 

Blanagement  is  the  gate  through  which  so- 
cial, economic  and  technological  change  is 
rationally  and  effectively  spread  to  society. 

The  real  threat  to  democracy  comes  from 
under  management,  not  from  over  manage- 
ment. 

Technological  advances  have  two  bedrock 
requisites — scientific  knowledge  and  mana- 
gerial competence. 

Israel  is  a  country  of  scarce,  natural  mate- 
rial resources. 

To  offset  the  scarcity  of  natural  material 
resources  Israel  is  investing  heavily  in  the 
most  precious  commodity  the  Israeli  nation 
has — namely,  human  resources. 

Israel  as  a  nation,  and  Jewish  people  in 
general,  have  a  goodly  portion  of  hijman  re- 
sources. 

If  the  future  can  be  reckoned  by  the  past. 
the  names  and  numbers  of  Jews  who  con- 
tributed to  the  well-being  of  civilization  and 
humane  society  as  a  whole,  would  be  of 
considerable  importance. 

I  do  not  desire  to  exaggerate  the  share 
the  Jews  have  In  the  evolution  of  the  mod- 
ern world. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  cult  of  the  chosen 
people  "om  segula". 

I  merely  wish  to  name  a  few  giants  in 
social  justice,  arts,  and  science:  Moses  und 
Isaiah,  Jesus  and  Paul;  in  modern  times. 
Spinoza  and  Disraeli,  Erllch  and  Einstein. 

True,  It  is  not  by  giants  alone  that  civili- 
zation can  be  assessed. 

Great  advances  In  human  progress  are  tlie 
work  not  of  a  single  genius  but  of  a  score 
of  lesser  known  pioneers  from  whose  work, 
experience,  and  failures,  the  genius  profits. 

Civilization  is  a  complicated  subject,  it  is 
In  a  continuous  action  and  reaction 
'  Startling  results  would  In  most  cases  be 
impossible  without  the  painstaking  researcti 
of  scores  of  humble  and  unrecorded  worlcers. 

The  battles  may  be  won  by  the  general. 
'They  are  fought  by  the  private  soldier    .^nd 
victory  is  the  result  of  laborious  plans  of  the 
staff. 

It  Is  accordingly  a  more  solid  contribution 
to  progress  on  the  part  of  the  humble  of  the 
human  race  If  they  had  performed  their 
duty  consistently  in  the  lesser  f  imctlon  than 
if  they  had  contributed  the  giants  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  Jewish  people  have  provided  both — 
the  workers  and  the  giants. 

They  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  cul- 
ture of  Europe  and  have  contributed  to  it 
incessantly  through  the  dark  ages,  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  present  time — as  scien- 
tists, men  of  letters,  as  explorers,  as  pioneers, 
physicians  and  philosophers. 

Western  civilization  would  not  stand 
where  it  does  today  without  the  Jewish  col- 
laboration. 

However,  this  should  not  be  marked  as 
Jewish  or  non-Jewish,  as  such  contributions 
are  universally  human.  The  Jewish  Investiga- 
tors aQd  discoverers  have.  In  many  cases,  h.td 
non-Jewish  teachers  on  one  hand,  and  many 
non-Jewish  pupils  on  the  other. 

The  Jew  m  fact  Is  an  Inheritor  of  a  double 
tradition. 

There  Is  the  religious  history  which  germi- 
nated on  the  soil  of  Israel  with  a  basic  belief 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

And  there  is  the  political  history  of  the 
past  twenty  centuries  which  has  been  as- 
sociated principally  with  the  western  world 
in  whose  civilization  persons  of  Jewish  birth 
have  taken  a  share  worthy  of  study  and  re- 
spect. 
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We  might  say  that  without  their  great  in- 
nuence.  one  may  imagine  that  Europe  would 
have  remained  pagan,  divided  between  the 
unmoral  deities  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and 
bloodthirsty  gods  of  Teutonic  Valhalla. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  genius  required  the 
fertillzaaon  by  Christian  religious  thought 
based  upon  Jewish  Monotheism. 

Without  the  invigorating  Judaeo-C/irls- 
tian  influence.  Europe  might  have  remained 
in  the  condition  In  which  It  was  left  in  the 

Ho  fit    AffCS 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Judaeo-Chrtstlan 
tradition  which  gave  rise  to  the  Magna 
Charta  and  the  bill  of  rights. 

Where  and  whenever  the  Jewish  influence 
of  the  Judaeo-ChrlstJan  tradition  was  tem- 
porarily lost,  then  even  in  the  contemporary 
western  world.  clvUltatlon  reverted  to  the 
inhumanity  of  man-to-man  as  witnessed  by 
the  disgraceful  practice  In  Nazi  Germany. 

The  caste  society  of  India  with  Its  un- 
touchable millions,  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist degradation  of  Its  people,  would  not 
be  possible  within  a  framework  of  the 
Judaeo-Chrlstlan  values  in  the  brotherhood 

It  might  be  worth  mentioning  at  this  time 
that  for  the  sake  of  promoting  a  better  cli- 
mate of  friendliness  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis,  the  Israeli  managerial  competence 
should  include  an  active  training  and  educa- 
tional unit— in  order  to  train  and  Influence 
the  Arab  neighbors  whose  masses  have  been 
traditionally  mistreated  and  mismanaged— 
to  the  detriment  of  the  greatest  number,  by 
religious  fantatlcUm  and  despotic  govern- 
ments. ^ ,, . 

Educating  the  Arabs  for  a  better  way  of  life 
is  a  formidable  task  requiring  the  labor  of 
dedicated  people  who  are  genuinely  Inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Arab  masses. 

This  educational  process  can  only  succeed 
If  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  freeing  the  Arab 
from  poverty  and  degradation  to  which  he  Is 
presently  chained  by  antiquated  fairy  tales 
of  religious  beliefs,  and  the  duplicity  of 
present  Arab  leadership. 

In  Medieval  Arab  Spain  and  Arab  North 
Africa,  a  golden  age  flourished  in  medicine, 
science,  and  the  arts,  between  the  Jewish 
and  Arab  communities. 

Such  an  era  can  rise  again  when  Israeli 
democratic  procedures  and  social  innova- 
tions, coupled  with  the  technology  the  Tech- 
nlon provides,  diffuse  throughout  the  Middle 

East.  .    „ 

It  is  the  hope  that  this  great  Influence 

will  radiate  not  only  westward  but  eastward, 

throughout  all  mankind. 
Then    we   will   witness   a   strong,   resolute 

United    Nations    dedicated    to    Justice    and 

peace.  .    . 

A  United  Nations  rich  with  power  and  de- 
votion, enabling  It  to  settle  disagreements 
between  nations  at  a  conference  table  and 
not  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  United  Nations 
whose  fighting  tools  are  reason  and  Interna- 
tional law  and  not  a  machine  gun  and  a 
bomb.  _,  . 

A  United  Nations  where,  when  a  confUct 
occurs  between  a  small  and  big  nation,  the 
small  nation  does  not  disappear. 

And  when   a  conflict  occurs  between   big 
nations,  the  United  NaUons  Itself  does  not 
disappear. 
Israel  today  Is  In  a  state  of  crisis. 
As  is  often  the  case,  a  crisis  is  sometimes 
a  blessing  In  disguise. 
The  Chinese  aptly  describe  it. 
In  the  Chinese  language  the  word  "crisis 
consists  of  two  words. 

One  word  means  "trouble"- the  other 
"opportunity." 

The  crisis  in  Israel  may  be  compared  to 
a  coin. 

One  side  of  the  coin  spells  trouble,  which 

the  Jewish  people  have  experienced  for  cen- 

'^"'■'es.  .  .  .  . 

The  other  side  spells  opportunity— which 

is  a  reminder  that  Israel,  with  Its  timely 
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well-deserved  confidence  and  technical  skill 
will  carve  out  for  Itself  a  niche  of  honor 
and  esteem  among  the  naUons  of  the  world. 
Israel,  a  Jewish  homeland,  the  fulfillment 
of  an  Idea,  hope,  and  prayer  of  countless 
generations— truly,  greater  than  the  tread  of 
mighty  armies— Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
arrived. 
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HARBUS  NEWS  AGAINST  ABM 


MARINE,  G.I.  FROM  MARYLAND  DIE 
SAME  DAY  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Edward  A.  Lamb  and  L.  Cpl. 
Thomas  R.  Davis,  two  fine  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 


Marine,  GI  Prom  Maryland  Die  Same  Day 
IN  Vietnam 
A  young  marine  who  had  been  co-captain 
of  his  football  team  In  Frostburg,  Md.,  and 
an  Army  man  from  Dundalk  have  both  been 
killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

Lance  Cpl.  Thomas  R.  Davis,  20,  of  Loar- 
town  in  Allegany  county,  was  hit  In  the 
back  of  the  neck  by  small-arms  fire  and 
died  January  31.  near  An  Hoa,  his  family 
said. 

Spec.  4  Edward  A.  Lamb,  of  Dundalk.  also 
20.  was  killed  In  action  the  same  day  at  Tuy 
Hoa,  only  a  few  miles  from  where  his  step- 
father, SPC  Robert  L.  Dale,  was  fighting  at 
the  same  time,  the  veteran  said  at  the  fam- 
ily home,  2513  Yorkway,  Dundalk. 

Specialist  Lamb  was  bom  In  Charlottes- 
ville Va.,  and  attended  Dundalk  Senior  High 
School,  his  mother  said.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Army  In  October,  1967,  and  was  sent  to 
Vietnam  the  following  May  15. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  a 
grandmother.  Mrs.  Joseph  Shlflet,  of  Char- 
lottesville. „  , 

He  was  a  medic  in  the  173d  Airborne  Bri- 
gade, his  stepfather  said.  "I  was  only  a  few 
miles  from  him  when  It  happened  so  all  I 
can  say  about  It  now  was  that  he  was  killed 
by  hostile  fire,"  Sergeant  Dale,  who  recently 
completed  a  10-month  tour  of  duty  In  South 
Vietnam,  said. 

Corporal  Davis  wrote  his  family  about  two 
weeks  ago  that  he  was  "getting  tired  of 
sitting  around  and  would  begin  volunteering 
for  patroU  again,"  his  brother,  Michael  J. 
Davis,  said  yesterday. 

WOUNDED    BY    SHRAPNEL 

"He  thought  he  was  fighting  a  Just  fight. 
He  felt  very  deeply  about  It,"  his  mother 

said.  ,^  , 

In  July,  he  was  wounded  by  shrapnel  as 
he  led  a  machine-gun  squad.  He  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart.  He  was  In  C  Company,  1st 
Battalion.   3d   Marine   Division. 

He  began  wrestling  and  playing  football 
on  the  varsity  team  of  Beall  High  School  in 
his  sophomore  year.  He  was  co-captaln  of  the 
football  team  for  three  years  and  co-captaln 
of  the  wrestling  team  his  senior  year. 

He  graduated  In  June.  1966,  and  hoped 
to  go  to  college,  his  brother  said.  He  held 
severjri  Jobs,  however,  before  enlisting  In  the 
Marine  Corps  In  September.  1967.  The  fol- 
lowing March,  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Besides  his  mother  and  brother,  he  Is 
survived  by  two  other  brothers,  John  S.  of 
Baltimore,  and  Gary  L.,  of  Loartown,  and  a 
grandmother.  Mrs.  Clara  Cookerly,  of 
Baltimore. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
has  serious  Implications.  More  and  more 
Americans  are  becoming  convinced  that 
the  construction  of  more  missile  sys- 
tems— far  from  increasing  the  security 
of  the  United  States— wiU  further  esca- 
late an  already  spiraling  arms  race. 

The  alternative  to  the  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  was  clearly  spelled  out 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Febiniary  20  issue  of  the  HarBus,  the 
weekly  publication  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  That  editorial  calls  for  an 
early  ratification  of  the  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  treaty,  initiation  of  arms  lim- 
itation talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
a  more  open  policy  of  exchange  and  com- 
munication with  mainland  China. 

Community  after  community  in  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  proposes  to 
locate  these  missile  installations  has 
strongly  protested  the  construction  of 
missile  sites  in  their  community.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  heed  the  urglngs  of  these 
concerned  citizens  and  concentrate  its 
energies  on  finding  ways  to  reverse  the 
arms  race  and  reduce  tensions. 
The  editorial  follows: 


[From  the  HarBus  News.  Feb.  20.  1969 1 
Dear  Congressman  :  No  ABM 
As  Editor  of  the  HarBus  News,  the  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
It  is  my  responsibility  to  communicate  to 
you  the  paper's  position  on  the  AntlbalUstlc 
Missile  System,  the  Nuclear  NonproUfera- 
tion  Treaty,  Arms  LlmlUtion  Talks,  and 
Chinese- American  Relations. 

These  four  issues  are  vlUl  to  American 
foreign  policy  and  cannot  be  separated, 
despite  the  efforts  of  some  JournalUts. 
columnists,   and   politicians   to   do   so. 

But  discussion  must  start  somewhere,  and 
we  will  start,  as  d»  most  others,  with  the 
ABM  question.  It  is  our  position,  based  on 
the  most  expert  testimony  available  to  us, 
that  the  proposed  Sentlnal  ABM  system 
cannot  be  Justified  at  present  on  military  or 
national  security  grounds. 

The  primary  military  Justification  for  the 
ABM.  as  put  forth  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, is  defense  against  a  limited  Com- 
munist Chinese  nuclear  attack  In  the  next 
decade.  Others  contend  the  purpose  is  to 
discourage  a  Russian  attack  by  matching 
the  Russian  ABM  system. 

Available  evidence  indicates  the  above 
reasoning  Is  not  consistent  with  the  facts  as 
the  Chinese  offensive  capability  Is  behind 
schedule  and  years  away  from  even  being 
a  remote  threat  to  the  U.S.,  and  Russian 
ABM  deployment  is  at  best  considerably 
more  limited  than  the  proposed  Sentlnal 
and  not  considered  by  U.S.  arms  experts 
to  be  effective  against  the  most  advanced 
American  weapons. 

The  only  possible  current  JustlficaUon 
appears  to  be  on  political  grounds,  and 
political  grounds  cannot,  in  our  opinion. 
Justify  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, escalation  of  the  arms  race,  deterioration 
of  Russian-American  relations,  disregard  for 
domestic  priorities,  and  further  disruption 
of  world  order  which  might  accompany  the 
vigorous  deployment  of  the  ABM  system. 
But  military  and  national  security  justi- 
fication    for     the     ABM     will     Inevitably 
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•trvngthen  over  time  xinleaa  st«pa  are  taken 
now  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
defuse  the  amu  race,  and  greatly  improve 
Chinese- American  relations. 

Thus  our  position  against  deployment  of 
the  ABM  Is  Inextricably  tied  to  early  ratl- 
flcaUon  of  the  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
treaty,  initiation  of  arms  limitation  talks 
with  Russia,  and  a  new  U.S.  policy  on  Com- 
munlst  China  Including  cultural  exchanges, 
ambassadorial  talks,  and  diplomatic  recog- 
nition In  the  future. 

We  ask  your  assistance  In  bringing  our 
position  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
Congressional  and   executive  committees. 


PERTAININO  TO  PORNOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL  RECEIVED  THROUGH 
THE  MAIL 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  oaxo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

^Mr.  »|lNSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion Is  wading  knee  deep  in  pornographic 
muck. 

And  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  I  speak 
not  only  my  own  convictions,  but  those 
of  an  overwhelmingly  majority  of  those 
I  represent,  when  I  say  we  are  sick  of  it. 

It  is  time  to  clean  up. 

Each  of  us  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ceives constant  complaints  from  constit- 
uents who  have  received  unsolicited 
fllth  through  the  mails.  Many  times  the 
complainant  is  an  outraged  parent  whose 
minor  child  has  been  the  innocent 
recipient. 

Anyone  who  subscribes  to  a  magazine, 
a  book  club,  or  who  orders  an  Innocent 
piece  of  merchandise  through  the  malls. 
Is  instantly  vulnerable  to  a  bombardment 
of  obscene  advertisements.  One  of  my 
constituents  ordered  flower  bulbs  from 
a  firm  advertised  in  a  highly  respected 
gardening  magazine.  Her  name  was  sold 
to  a  pornographic  mail-order  house. 
Through  Identical  errors  in  the  name 
tapes  used  by  the  two  firms  she  was  able 
to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  such  had 
been  the  case. 

This  is  only  one  example,  but  It  is  typi- 
cal. Public  Law  90-206.  which  we  enacted 
in  the  last  Congress,  gives  recipients  of 
unsolicited  objectionable  material  the 
right  to  file  a  protest  with  the  Post  Office, 
which  then  orders  the  advertiser  to  cease 
and  desist  mailings  to  the  protesting  in- 
dividual. We  all  are  aware  of  the  incredi- 
ble workload  at  the  Post  Office,  which  has 
hindered  it  in  carrying  out  the  law  as 
quickly  and  efficiently  as  we  had  hoped. 
Many  persons  are  unaware  that  they 
even  have  this  right  of  protest. 

I  have  long  had  strong  views  on  the 
corrupting  influence  pornography  is  hav- 
ing on  our  Nation,  particularly  our  youth. 

Last  October  15.  addressing  the  West- 
park  Klwanis  Club.  I  made  the  following 
remarks,  which  I  wish  to  underscore 
again  today : 

The  purveyors  of  pornography  and  violence 
even  manage  to  send  their  ugly  merchandise 
to  your  homes,  unsolicited.  And.  by  virtue  of 
recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
these  fllth  peddlers  are  riding  high,  shipping 
their  obscene  books  and  Alms  through  the 
mails  to  neighborhood  bookshops — and.  un- 
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leas  you  object  by  letter  to  the  Poet  Office,  to 
your  child  at  home. 

In  1964  the  Postal  Inspection  Service  re- 
ported about  86,000  complaints  from  persons 
who  had  received  unsolicited  obscene  ma- 
terial and  some  800  arrests  were  made. 

But  during  flscal  1968,  only  350  promoters 
of  such  smut  were  arrested  and  Indicted 
although  more  than  160.000  citizens  com- 
plained. 

Today  we  are  being  deluged  with  the  great- 
est flood  of  hard-core  pornography  ever  ex- 
perienced by  any  nation  and  we  also  are 
witnessing,  not  at  all  colncldentally  In  my 
opinion,  a  total  breakdown  in  public  morals 
and  an  increase  In  sexual  degeneracy. 

Bsjond  a  doubt  the  1966-67  Supreme  Court 
dsdalons  relating  to  pornography  were  the 
causative  factor  which  brought  about  this 
state  of  aflairs.  The  Court  reversed  23  of  26 
state  and  federal  obscenity  determinations. 
The  community  standards  of  13  states  were 
upset.  The  high  court  appeared  unimpressed 
by  testimony  such  as  that  given  by  an  emi- 
nent psychiatrist  who  testifled  that  obscene 
material  can  cause  criminal  conduct — as  In 
the  case  of  seven  teen-agers  who  attacked  a 
12-year-old  girl  after  reading  material  which 
the  youths  themselves  Indicated  was  their 
book  of  instruction  for  the  sexual  crimes 
they  committed.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
paid  no  heed  to  the  same  psychiatrist's  plea 
that  even  though  pornography  may  not  lead 
directly  to  crimes  of  violence,  it  misleads 
youth  Into  believing  that  promiscuity,  per- 
version and  sadism  are  acceptable  standards 
of  conduct. 

The  first  obscenity  conviction  took  place  in 
England  In  1688  and  when  the  Pounding 
Pathers  came  to  America  they  brought  with 
them  the  Common  Law  of  England  includ- 
ing laws  against  lewd  exhibitions  and  ob- 
scene publications.  These  principles  became 
absorbed  Into  our  laws  in  early  American 
courts.  Later  they  were  codified  in  the  laws 
of  Congress  and  each  of  the  States  of  our 
Union.  Contrary  to  what  we  often  hear,  they 
do  not  reflect  the  Puritan  Image — they  reflect 
Judeo-Chrlstian  norms  respected  for  cen- 
turies for  the  protection  of  the  family  struc- 
ture and  the  wellbelng  of  the  community. 

The  great  Judge  Learned  Hand  pointed  out 
in  one  landmark  case,  'In  this  country  the 
Jury  must  determine  under  Instructions 
where  the  book  Is  obscene.  The  court's  only 
power  is  to  decide  whether  the  book  is  so 
clearly  innocent  that  the  Jury  should  not 
pass  on  It  at  all." 

But  contrary  to  nearly  two  centuries  of 
American  Juristic  precedent,  the  Nine  Men 
in  Washington  now  have  made  themselves 
custodians  of  the  national  morality!  And 
they  reached  their  decisions  on  pornography 
at  a  time  In  our  history  when  Juvenile  de- 
linquency cases  had  almost  doubled,  when 
Juvenile  arrests  for  murder  were  up  31%, 
rape.  34';  robbery  55<~r  and  aggravated  as- 
sault llS'-r  ! 

You  can  pay  a  visit  to  book  and  magazine 
stores  in  the  Cleveland  area  and  see  what  the 
courts  unleashed  on  our  youth.  You  can 
open  the  entertainment  pages  of  newspapers 
and  see  the  type  of  films  being  offered  at 
local  theaters.  You  might  even,  when  you  go 
home  tonight,  discover  that  your  young  son 
has  received  unspeakable  smut  through  the 
mails — unsolicited,  of  course — from  pornog- 
raphers  who  seize  every  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase mailing  lists  of  young  people.  They've 
been  known  to  steal  such  lists  from  schools, 
from  Scouting  headquarters,  they  prowl 
through  the  newspapers  for  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  youngsters. 

Constituents,  quite  Justly  outraged,  have 
sent  me  samples  of  the  sort  of  fllth  their 
children  have  been  receiving.  Their  only  re- 
course Is  to  notify  the  Post  Office  that  postal 
officials  in  turn  notify  the  pornographer  to 
cease  and  desist  such  mailings  under  threat 
of  penalty. 
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I  say  that  is  not  good  enough.  Here  is 
what  I  propose: 

Federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  mak- 
ing it  illegal  to  solicit  sales  or  sell  to  any 
minor  through  the  mails  or  through  Inter- 
state transport  any  salacious  merchandise. 
Book  and  magazine  dealers  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  counter  sales  of  such  fllth  to 
minors.  Motion  picture  theaters  and  other 
places  of  entertainment  would  fall  under  the 
same  strictures. 

Even  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  last  April, 
said  that  laws  may  be  drawn  to  establish 
different  standards  of  obscenity  for  minors. 
We  should  proceed  accordingly. 

And  we  should  enact  legislation  provided 
by  the  Constitution  to  check  and  balance  an 
arbitrary  Judiciary.  Article  3,  SecUon  2,  says: 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

Congress.  In  other  words,  can  through  leg- 
islation withdraw  appellate  Jiirlsdlctlon  from 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  return  it  to  the 
state  supreme  courts  where  it  belongs.  If  a 
state  supreme  court  rules  that  material  is 
obscene.  It  is  obscene,  and  the  matter  ends 
there.  Had  such  legislation  existed  in  May 
1967  the  nation  might  be  well  on  Its  way  to 
a  solution  of  the  obscenity  problem — a  solu- 
tion mandated  by  Juries,  the  conscience  of 
the  people,  in  their  verdicts  in  26  different 
obscenity  cases.  The  Supreme  Court,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  reversed  ail  but  three. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Harlan,  the  great 
dissenter,  courageously  stood  by  the  decisions 
of  the  lower  courts,  upholding  them  in  these 
brilliant  words: 

"The  domain  of  sexual  morality  Is  pre- 
eminently a  matter  of  state  concern.  The 
Court  should  be  slow  to  Interfere  with  sute 
legislation  calculated  to  protect  that  moral- 
ity. The  state  can  reasonably  draw  the  Infer- 
ence that  over  a  long  period  of  time  the 
Indiscriminate  dissemination  of  material, 
the  essential  character  of  which  is  to  degrade 
sex,  will  have  an  eroding  effect  on  moral 
standards." 

Congress  appropriated  $640,000  this  year 
for  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography.  lu  purpose  Is  "After  a 
thorough  study  which  Includes  a  study  of 
casual  relationship  of  such  materials  to  anti- 
social behaviour,  to  recommend  advisable, 
appropriate,  effective  and  constitutional 
means  to  deal  effectively  with  such  traffic  in 
obscenity  and  pornography." 

I  say  the  effects  are  self-evident.  Citizens 
are  tired  of  conunlssions  which  study  and 
study  and  study  situations  which  plainly 
speak  for  themselves.  The  time  to  act  is 
now — not  a  year  from  now  or  two  years  from 
now  after  the  commission  has  spent  a  million 
or  two  more  In  tax  dollars. 

I  vigorously  support  severe  penalties  for 
those  who  send  through  the  malls  or  through 
Inter-state  commerce  any  obscene,  porno- 
graphic materials  for  sale  to  minors; 

I  vigorously  support  laws  returning  to 
state  supreme  courts  appellate  Jurisdiction 
over  state  obscenity  and  pornography  cases. 

I  shall  do  all  In  my  power  to  see  these  laws 
are  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accordingly,  on  January 
3,  opening  day  of  this  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  855,  to  limit  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  obscenity  cases  to  State 
supreme  courts. 

And,  today,  I  am  introducing  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  which  would  inhibit 
the  rampant  abuse  of  address  lists  sales 
to  marketeers  of  muck: 
A   bin    to    require   mailing   list    brokers    to 
register  with  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
suppliers  and  buyers  of   mailing  lists  to 
furnish    information    to    the    Postmaster 
Oeneral  with  respect  to  their  identity  and 
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transactions  involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  malUng  lUts,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  63  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•j  4061.  Registration  of  mailing  list  brokers; 
furnishing  of  Information  with 
respect  to  mailing  lists 
••(a)  Each  broker  engaged  In  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  mailing  lists  shall  file  with  the 
Postmaster  General  a  registration  statement, 
in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  shall  determine,  which  shall  cover, 
among  other  matters  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master General.  (1)  the  name  under  which 
he  is  doing  business.  (2)  the  scope  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  business.  (3)  the  loca- 
tion of  his  principal  business  office,  and  (4) 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  directors  and 
the  chief  executive  officers  if  the  broker  Is  a 
corporation,  association,  partnership,  or 
other  business  association. 

••(b)  Each  individual  and  each  corpora- 
Oon.  partnership,  or  other  business  organi- 
zation or  association  using,  buying,  selling, 
renting,  exchanging,  or  otherwise  making 
available  to  others  any  mailing  list  shall,  on 
request,  furnish  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
In  such  form  and  detail,  and  at  such  times, 
as  he  shall  determine.  Information  respect- 
ing ( 1)  the  name  of  the  individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  business  associa- 
tion or  organization,  and  (2)  the  Identity  of 
individuals  having  a  flnanclal  Interest  in 
any  such  organization  or  association.  Includ- 
ing the  responsible  officers  and  employees 
thereof.  Postal  officials,  upon  request,  shall 
be  permitted  to  examine  records  and  par- 
ticulars of  transactions  or  mailings  pertain- 
ing to  any  such  mailing  list. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  'broker' 
means  any  person  who  engages  either  for 
all  or  part  of  his  time,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  agent,  dealer,  or  principal.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  offering,  buying,  selling,  or  other- 
wise dealing  or  trading  in  mailing  lists 
owned,  rented,  or  used  by  another  person. 
"(d)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  that  a  broker  shall 
obtain  the  written  consent  of  each  person 
to  be  Included  on  Buch  list  before  placing 
the  name  of  such  person  on  such  list  and 
that  a  broker  or  user  of  such  list  shall  re- 
move the  name  of  such  person  from  such 
list  on  the  request  of  such  person.". 

(b)  The  teble  of  contents  of  chapter  53 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting — 

"4061.  Registration  of  mailing  list  brokers; 
furnishing  of  information  by  sup- 
pliers, buyers,  and  users  of  malUng 
lUto." 
Immediately  below 

■  4060.  Foreign  publications  free  from  cus- 
toms duty.". 
Sec.  2.   (a)   Chapter  83  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 
postal  service,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
'5  1735.  Mailing  list  brokers,  suppliers,  buy- 
ers, and  users 
•Whoever,  being  required  by  section  4061 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  furnish 
Information  to  the  Postmaster  General,  falls 
or  refuses  to  furnish  such  information  as  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  request  under  such 
section,   or   violates   any   regulation   of   the 
Postmaster    General    under    such    section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both.", 
(b)   The   table  of  contents  of  such  chap- 
ter 83  is  amended  by  inserting 
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"1736.  MalUng   lUt   brokers,   supplier,    buy- 
ers, and  users." 
Immediately  below 

"1734.  EWltoriala  and  other  matter  as  "ad- 
vertisements'.". 
Sec.  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary urging  that  he  refer  my  H.R.  855 
to  subcommittee  for  immediate  action, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
will  give  priority  to  consideration  of  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today,  a  bill 
In  which  I  am  pleased  to  associate  my 
efforts  with  those  of  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Schadeberg). 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  majority  of  this 
Congress  will  take  heed  of  the  damage 
being  done  by  the  unprecedented  flood 
of  corrupting  material  sweeping  our 
country.  The  concern  of  our  citizens  is 
brilliantly  expressed  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Russell  Paist,  of  the  Catholic 
Universe  Bulletin : 

(From  the  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  Feb. 
7,  19691 
Justices  fob  Smut 
(By  Russell  Falst) 
Members  of  the  Citizens  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture,  one   of   the   last  holdouts   for  decent 
reading  and  viewing,  have  an  Idea  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  flood  of  pornography  In 
the  U.S.  Is  to  put  some  kind  of  restriction  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Atty.  Richard  Bertsch,  University  Heights 
councilman  and  a  member  of  the  national 
legal  staff  of  the  CDL.  gave  the  Universe 
Bulletin  a  quick  review  of  the  situation  and 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  CDL's  position. 

"The  U.S.  Supreme  Court."  said  Bertsch. 
"was  not  set  up  to  act  as  a  fact-finding  jury. 
It  was  estobUshed,  In  fact,  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of  Individuals  and  the  constitutional- 
ity of  American  law." 

And  in  most  cases,  he  said,  it  does  Just 
that.  It  may  determine  that  the  rights  of 
the  defendant  were  unjustly  offended  by  Il- 
legal search  or  questioning;  it  may  hold  that 
trial  procedure  did  not  follow  rules,  etc,  etc. 
With  one  notable  exception.  It  does  not 
weigh  the  established  facts  or  impose  its  own 
Judgment  for  that  of  Juries  or  Judges  In  the 
lower  courts. 

That  exception  Is  in  appeal  cases  Involving 
obscenity  and  pornography. 

Here.  Bertsch  said,  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices constantly  push  away  the  community 
standard  riUe  and  Impose  their  own  stand- 
ards. Bertsch  says  they  are  not  minding 
their  own  business  when  they  do  Just  that. 
Result  over  the  past  two  years  has  been 
the  complete  collapse  of  laws  limiting  ob- 
scenity and  pornography.  Anything  goes  In 
the  court's  libertine  philosophy.  Obscenity 
and  pornography  are  things  In  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder. 

The  only  chance  a  law  official  has  in  mak- 
ing such  a  case  stick,  Bertsch  said.  Is  where 
Juveniles  are  concerned. 

Needed,  Bertsch  said.  Is  a  law  that  would 
require  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  to  mind 
to  their  own  business  as  guardians  of  con- 
stitutionality and  not  become  fact-finding 
juries. 

CDL.  with  several  grants  including  one 
from  the  Reader's  Digest,  has  prepared  a 
45-minute  film  to  show  to  legislators  on  the 
state  and  national  level  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing the  point. 
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The  movie  was  shown  to  congressmen  in 
Washington  last  sununer.  planted  some 
seeds  of  thought,  but  legislators  seldom  move 
on  their  own  without  public  pressure  behind 
them. 

The  film  "Target  Smut."  Is  not  for  the 
squeamish.  It  reports  on  some  20  cases  in- 
volving paperbacks  and  films  in  the  past 
two  years,  follows  them  from  the  lowest 
court  to  the  appeals  court,  to  the  supreme 
courts  in  some  10  states. 

Then  the  film  reports  how  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court — acting  as  fact-finding  Juries 
and  not  appeal  courts — reversed  all  the  de- 
cisions. 

Several  movie  clips  in  the  film  involve  sex 
acts  or  simulated  sex  acts.  In  theory  at  least 
the  CDL  could  have  been  arrested  for  show- 
ing the  film  before  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  state  courts. 

Here  Is  the  core  of  the  problem  faced  by 
CDL  members:  How  can  you  arouse  citizens 
to  legal  pressures  and  community  actions 
without  offending  them?  How  can  you  show 
how  bad  a  situation  is  vrtthout  showing  how 
bad  a  situation  is? 

"Target  Smut"  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time  In  this  area  Monday  night  at  Independ- 
ence High  School.  It  is  part  of  an  antl-smut 
program  of  the  St.  Michael.  Independence, 
Holy  Name  Society.  Adults  are  Invited. 

If  you  think  pornography  is  Just  an  11- 
letter  word  that  really  isn't  a  problem,  drop 
out  at  Independence  High  School  at  8  p.m. 
Monday.  You  may  get  more  than  you  bar- 
gained for. 


NATIONALISM   HAS   SOVIET  UNION 
WORRIED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  illusion 
which  continues  to  be  propagated  Is  the 
"unity"  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  nations.  I  believe  it  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves  from  time  to  time  of  the 
great  "potential  for  freedom"  within  the 
confines  of  the  Iron  Curtain  complex. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  voluntary 
blending  of  states,  but  a  forced  fusion  of 
nations,  which  have  been  compelled  to 
accept  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin,  but 
have  not  given  up  their  desire  for 
independence. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
Sunday  Star: 

Nationalism  Has  Soviet  Union  Worried 

The  rising  tide  of  nationalism  among  the 
peoples  who  make  up  the  Soviet  Union  is 
causing  concern  in  Moscow.  Danger  signals 
are  coming  In  from  areas  as  far  apart  as  the 
Ukraine  on  the  western  border  and  Tadjiki- 
stan in  Soviet  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  from 
the  Baltic  Republics,  which  were  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  only  during  the  last  war. 

In  the  past,  repeated  waves  of  nationalism 
in  the  non-Russian  areas  were  suppressed  by 
wholesale  deportations,  arrests,  and  purges  of 
party  officials  who  spoke  up  for  the  interests 
of  their  own  nationalities.  But  now  Pravda. 
mindful  of  what  happened  In  Czechoslovakia, 
is  handling  the  Soviet  Union's  own  nation- 
alists with  kid  gloves— for  the  time  being,  at 

least.  ^        ^  . 

Symptoms  of  nationalism  should  not  be 
underestimated,  it  says,  but  it  also  adds— 
evidently  in  reply  to  those  who  want  firm 
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action  now — that  It  would  be  wrong  to  "ex- 
aggerate" them. 

What  are  these  symptoms?  Pravda  speaks 
In  generalities.  NaUonallsm.  It  says,  can  dis- 
guise Itself  as  an  attempt  to  make  one's 
own  republic  "flourish."  as  a  desire  to  "ex- 
ploit fully"  Its  potential  and  this  takes  the 
form  of  "disdain  for  contacts"  with  other 
Soviet  republics. 

Translated,  this  means  that  there  are 
Ukrainians,  and  Tadjiks,  and  members  of 
other  nationalities  In  the  17  republics  which 
make  up  the  Soviet  Union,  who  want  to  be 
masters  each  In  their  own  house.  The 
Ukraine,  with  its  population  of  47  million 
and  an  Industry  that  stands  comparison  with 
the  beet  In  Europe.  Is  still  ruled  largely 
from  Moscow  which  decides  the  policy  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  for 
each  of  Its  constituent  parts 

This  applies  even  more  to  the  smaller  re- 
publics. Yet  the  Russians,  who  largely  make 
the  policy,  comprise  only  half  the  country's 
population. 

Nor  do  the  Russians  rule  the  other  repub- 
lics only  from  Moscow  They  hold  many  key 
posts  In  the  capitals  of  the  republics,  where 
only  the  representative  positions  are  reserved 
for  indigenous  offlclals.  Pravda  admits.  In  ef- 
fect: the-  -existence  of  resentment  against 
this  when  it  deplores  "the  distrust  of  cadres 
of  another  nationality"  which  masquerades 
as  "a  legitimate  urge  to  cultivate  national 
cadres" 

Thus,  when  the  Party  Central  Committee 
In  Moscow  rebuked  last  month  the  leaders 
of  the  Tadjik  republic  for  promoting  to  Im- 
portant posts  certain  people  who  were  "with- 
out the  necessary  political  and  buslness-Uke 
qualities."  It  was  really  saying  that  the 
Tadjiks  had  been  appointing  their  own  of- 
flclals to  key  poets  Instead  of  Russians,  who 
were  better  qualified. 

Eight  years  ago  a  big  purge  In  Tadjikistan 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  leading  Tadjik 
offlclals  on  exactly  the  same  charges,  which 
were  accompanied  then,  as  now,  by  criticism 
of  the  prevalence  of  Moslem  customs.  The 
same  criticism  Is  repeated  now.  but  it  is 
pitched  In  a  l3wer  key 

In  the  Baltic  republic  of  Latvia,  even  the 
prime  minister  is  making  veiled  complaints 
about  Moscow's  Interference  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  his  area,  but  nobody 
has  pulled  up  short  yet.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Latvian  deputy  prime  minister  was  dismissed 
with  ignominy  for  the  "narrow  nationalism" 
which  caused  him  to  seek  "the  destruction 
ties"  between  Latvia  and  Russia  proper.  As 
Pravda  now  explains,  survivals  of  national- 
ism are  Indeed  the  invisible  allies  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  enemies — "but  this  does  not 
mean  that  anyone  who  commits  nationalist 
errors  may  be  regarded  as  an  alien  char- 
acter." 

The  Kremlin's  commendable  self-restraint 
is  undergoing  Its  most  dlfflcult  test  In  the 
Ukraine,  where  a  new  economic  nationalism 
Is  beginning  to  merge  with  the  old-estab- 
lished cultural  and  the  long-suppressed  po- 
litical ingredients  to  produce  what  Is  poten- 
tially a  most  explosive  mixture 

The  East  Europeans,  and  particularly  the 
Czechoslovaks,  have  long  complained  that 
the  Imposition  on  them  by  Moscow  of  its  own 
pattern  of  industrial  development,  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  heavy  industry,  has  ham- 
strung their  development  of  the  modern  in- 
dustries which  are  more  Important  today. 
Now  the  same  complaints  may  be  between 
the  lines  of  Ukrainian  economic  Journals, 
which  are  beginning  to  hint  at  the  damage 
to  the  Ukraine's  national  Interests  caused  by 
Moscow's  continuing  Insistence  on  this  pol- 
icy 

The  most  Important  of  these,  "the  economy 
of  the  Soviet  Ukraine."  notes  that  for  many 
years  "huge  capital  Investments"  went  pri- 
marily Into  the  heavv  Industry  of  the 
Ukraine's  old-established  Industrial  centres. 

At  the  same  time,  the  areas  which  needed 
new  labor-intensive  Industries  to  absorb  tbctr 
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surplus  manpower,  were  starved  of  capital. 
Now  there  were  "in  our  republic"  whole 
branches  of  Industry — in  chemicals,  light  in- 
dustry, engineering — which  had  still  not  at- 
tained "a  satisfactory  level  of  development." 
And  the  magazine  complains  of  the  elec- 
tronics and  motor  car  industries,  that  is  those 
which  really  matter  In  a  modern  economy. 

It  lists  "the  most  Important  products" 
which,  in  Its  view,  the  Ukraine  makes  in 
"Inadequate  quantities"  -  and  which  there- 
fore have  to  be  imported  from  other  repub- 
lics— from  metal  cutting  tools  to  washing 
machines  and  refrigerators.  The  predomi- 
nance of  heavy  industry  In  the  Ukraln'^  used 
to  be  something  to  boast  about,  but  now 
the  magazine  reminds  Moscow  that  It  played 
a  major  role  In  the  development  "not  only 
of  our  republic,  but  of  the  entire  Soviet 
Union,"  while  the  Ukraine's  labor-intensive 
industries    "lagged  considerably  behind." 

It  Is.  in  short,  a  cry  for  more  capital,  which 
the  Ukraine  believes  it  has  earned  by  its 
own  exertions,  and  which  Is  being  siphoned 
off  to  other  areas  to  the  detriment  of  its  own 
population. 

It  is  a  cry  that  is  today  being  heard  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  rise  of 
regional  and  national  ambitions  can  hardly 
be  blamed  on  the  Conununist  mismanage- 
ment of  the  economy. 

But  in  Communist  countries,  with  their 
ideologically  predetermined  centralization  of 
economic  and  political  decision-making,  this 
cry  has  a  power  and  an  eloquence  all  its 
own.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  moreover,  it  com- 
bines with  the  traditional  distrust  and  envy 
which  subject  peoples  develop  for  "imperial" 
rulers,  whether  they  be  Russians  or  Britons. 
The  analogy  must  not  be  taken  too  far.  be- 
cause in  most  cases  the  Russians  have  become 
integrated  in  the  social  fabric  of  the  nations 
they  have  ruled  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  British  ever  did. 

In  one  sense.  Indeed,  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  present  trouble  In  the  Ukraine,  where 
the  Russians  comprise  a  third  of  the  urban 
population.  And  in  many  of  the  important 
towns  their   proportion   rises   to  a  half. 

It  is  the  rural  population,  the  "Helots," 
that  Is  overwhelmingly  Ukrainian.  The  Rus- 
sian-dominated towns  rule  the  country  They 
have  a  much  higher  standard  of  living.  Much 
of  the  teaching  is  done  in  Russian,  so  that 
Ukrainians  in  their  own  country  sometimes 
find  it  more  expedient  to  send  their  children 
to  non-Ukrainian  schools. 

Before  the  revolution,  Ukrainians  had  to 
flght  very  hard  for  the  rights  of  their  own 
language,  so  that  this  struggle  became  some- 
thing of  a  barometer  of  national  feeling. 

Now  the  Increasing  use  of  Russian  has  led 
to  widespread  "nationalist"  demands  that 
more  textbooks,  particularly  for  universities, 
should  be  printed  in  Ukrainian.  When  the 
issue  was  put  to  the  party  secretary  respon- 
sible for  Ideology,  he  gave  the  standard  reply 
that  what  was  Important  was  that  technology 
should  develop,  "not  the  language  in  which 
the  textbooks  are  published." 

More  recently,  however,  the  Ukrainian 
Party's  flrst  secretary.  Mr.  Shelest,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  was  time  to  compile  new 
textbooks — "and  most  Important  of  all,  they 
must  be  published  in  Ukrainian." 

At  the  same  time,  the  party  press  keeps 
calling  for  a  "merciless  struggle"  against  ev- 
ery manifestation  of  nationalism.  It  is  less 
than  50  years  since  the  Ukraine  boasted,  for 
a  brief  spell  after  the  revolution,  an  inde- 
pendent national  statehood. 

Long  after  the  last  war.  Ukrainian  nation- 
alists, who  had  collaborated  with  Hitler  In 
the  hope  that  he  might  restore  the  Ukraine's 
independence,  continued  to  harass  the  Soviet 
administration  from  their  forest  hideouts. 

Today  young  Ukrainians,  in  prison  for  de- 
manding freedom  of  thought — as  the  young 
Russians  Imprisoned  In  Moscow — have  be- 
come nationalist  heroes.  More  Urkainlan  text- 
books are  no  doubt  welcome,  but  this  is  only 
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a  beginning.  Politics  and  language,  culture 
and  the  economy — all  these  are  at  issue  now. 

Concessions  will  only  lead  to  further  na- 
tionalist denumds.  Repression  will  only 
strengthen  the  nationalist  sentiment,  in  the 
Ukraine   as   well   as  In  the  other  republics. 

Nationalism  Is  on  the  rise  throughout  the 
world,  but  the  Kremlin — as  its  handling  of 
Czechoslovakia  shows — Is  less  able  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  It  than  other  regimes. 
If  Moscow  does  not  learn  the  lesson  soon,  it 
win  be  faced  with  another  Czechoslovakia— 
this  time  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 


WHAT    WOXnJJ    WE    DO    WITHOUT 
AMERICA? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  age 

in  which  patriotism  is  often  downgraded, 
and  large  numbers  of  young  Americans 
And  it  necessary  to  march  and  protest 
against  their  own  country,  it  is  indeed 
encouraging  to  learn  of  young  Americans 
who  have  a  different  feeling.  These  are 
young  Americans  who  love  our  country, 
who  understand  its  message  to  the  world, 
and  who  seek  to  make  it  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  In  a  recent  issue,  the 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  published  a 
group  of  short  essays  written  by  fourth 
graders  at  the  Franklin  Elementary 
School.  Their  teachers,  Mrs.  Lois  Preston 
and  Miss  Loreen  Elliff  asked  them  to 
write  on  the  question.  "What  Does  Amer- 
ica Mean  To  Me?"  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  submitt  these  statements  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  they  may  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

What  Woold  We  Do  WrrHOUx 
Ameuca? 

This  Is  Freedom  Week.  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  Is  Saturday — Abe  Lincoln's  is 
Just  over. 

The  Nonpareil  wondered  what  children 
thought  of  their  country  in  light  of  wars, 
threats  of  wars.  Internal  strife,  poverty  and 
rising  crime. 

Fourth  graders  at  Franklin  Elementary 
School  in  the  classes  of  Mrs.  Lois  Preston 
and  Miss  Loreen  Elliff  were  assigned  one 
morning  to  write  an  Impromptu  essay  on 
"What  Does  America  Mean  To  Me?" 

They  did.  and  those  of  Joseph  Blaln,  2715 
Avenue  P:  Mike  Weatherill,  2716  Avenue  A: 
Olenda  Vanecek,  2932  Avenue  A  and  Richard 
Heath,  3033  Avenue  P,  were  chosen  by  Non- 
pareil editors  as  highlighting  the  present 
American  scene. 

Two  responses  asked  a  question  we  used  as 
our  headline.  In  the  simple  language  of  9 
and  10-year-olds,  it  makes  adults  stop  and 
think.  Can  you  answer  It? 

Here  are  the  essays : 

JOSEPH    BLAIN 

"Hold  up  that  Flag, 
Don't  let  It  drag. 
Shoot  bullets  of  lead. 
For  the  Green  Berets. 
Get  silver  wings. 
Don't  be  dlng-a-llngs. 
Hurrah! 
For  the  Green  Berets  I 

You  can  win  the  war. 
And  tramp  through  door. 
To  victory. 
In  History." 
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MIKK   WKATHEBILL 

"What  does  America  mean  to  me? 

"It  means  Washington,  Lincoln,  Cleveland, 
and  Johnson.  Lou  Brock,  Mickey  Mantle,  Bob 
Gibson,  and  Stan  Bahnsen. 

"It  means  oceans,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams. 
And  pop,  hot  dogs,  coffee  and  cream. 

"It's  my  uncle's  shotgun,  my  grandpa's 
cigar.  My  dad  broke  a  window,  and  my  Mom 
wrecked  the  car. 

"All  these  things  above  that  you  see  Is 
what  America  means  to  me." 

OLXNDA    VANECEK 

"What  does  American  mean  to  me? 

"It  means  the  home  of  the  free  and  the 
brave. 

"It  means  this  is  our  country  and  we  have 
to  flght  for  It  even  If  we  don't  want  to.  We 
like  to  live  in  peace  not  with  wars. 

"It  means  we  wish  riots  wouldn't  happen. 
We  should  respect  our  country  and  the  lakes 
and  parks. 

"We  want  our  country  to  be  a  beautiful 
place,  not  bloody  with  wars. 

KICHAtO    HEATH 

""America  means  freedom.  It  means  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all. 

"It  means  loyalty,  it  means  privileges,  it 
means  love,  it  means  peace  for  all.  It  means 
beauty.  It  means  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

"It  means  work  for  our  country  and  its 
people,  houses,  animals,  and  Medicare,  water, 
food  and  land. 


RESOLUTION    ON    NIGERIA-BIAFRA 
WAR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
many  Members  who  are  concerned  about 
bringing  the  Nigerian-Biafran  war  to  an 
end  and  alleviating  the  untold  suffering 
there.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ: 
Resolution 

We  call  upon  the  new  Administration  to 
utilize  every  diplomatic  resource  at  Its  dis- 
posal to  aid  in  mediating  and  terminating 
the  tragic  and  dangerous  Nigerla/Blafran 
war. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  great  power 
that  has  maintained  a  relatively  neutral 
position  in  this  conflict  and  is  therefore  in 
a  strong  moral  and  political  position  to  ap- 
peal to  both  sides. 

However,  an  initiative  must  be  taken  rap- 
idly as  the  war  is  beginning  to  escalate  with 
outside  intervention.  The  greater  the  threat 
to  human  life  through  starvation  and  disease 
In  Blafra  the  greater  the  pressures  for  ex- 
ternal intervention.  Already  the  French  mili- 
tary intervention  has  created  new  danger  of 
escalation  recultlng  in  further  Soviet  support 
for  the  Federal  Military  Government  of 
Nigeria. 

We  commend  our  Government  for  its  hu- 
manitarian concern  in  the  supply  of  food 
and  planes  for  transportation  through  inter- 
national religious  relief  agencies.  This  is  a 
necessary  humanitarian  action  without  polit- 
ical implications  for  either  side;  but  at  least 
a  ten-fold  Increase  is  necessary  before  this 
program  can  beg^ln  to  be  effective. 

We  urge  our  Government  to  invite  both 
parties  to  a  mediation  conference  to  meet  In 
a  neutral  area  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  United  Nations  facil- 
ities and  the  cooperation  of  Interested  states. 
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particularly  members  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  should  be  sought.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  should  declare  support  for  an  inter- 
national arms  embargo. 

The  basis  of  a  settlement  should  of  neces- 
sity be  a  compromise  that  will  recognize  the 
basic  interests  of  both  parties.  A  demilitar- 
ized zone  should  be  establish  under  the 
auspices  of  the  OAU  and  negotiations  begun 
for  a  flnal  settlement. 

Neutral  land  and  air  routes  for  the  supply 
of  food  should  be  opened  and  policed  by 
OAU  states  in  conjunction  with  the  cease 
Are. 
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REMARKS    OF    CONGRESSMAN 
WHITEHURST 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
dlstingxilshed  Anned  Services  Committee 
colleague.  Congressman  G.  William 
WHITEHURST,  made  a  number  of  per- 
tinent observations  concerning  our  sag- 
ging national  maritime  posture  and 
Russia's  increasing  naval  strength,  in  a 
recent  speech  before  the  Norfolk  Jaycees. 
As  a  well-known  Norfolk  news  commen- 
tator and  former  dean  of  students  at  Old 
Dominion  College.  Bill  Whitehurst  is 
an  eminently  qualified  spokesman  on  for- 
eign affairs  and  our  Nation's  ocean 
strength.  His  knowledge  of  Communist 
naval  activities  is  based  not  only  on  ex- 
tensive research,  but  also  on  his  personal 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

We  all  share  Bill's  deep  concern  over 
the  recent  presence  of  a  massive  Soviet 
fishing  fleet  off  the  Virginia  coast.  I 
understand  he  personally  inspected 
the  area  with  several  other  Virginia  leg- 
islators during  the  Russian  fleet's  en- 
campment off  our  shores.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  sharing  Bill's  recent  remarks 
with  my  House  colleagues : 
Remarks     op     Congressman     Whitehurst 

The  appearance  of  Soviet-bloc  flshlng 
trawlers  off  our  Virginia  coast  dramatizes 
an  issue  vital  to  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
area  and  the  national  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

It  may  be  that  the  Communist  flshlng 
fleet  is  only  interested  in  the  fine  herring 
off  Chincoteague  Inlet.  But  their  presence 
so  near  our  nation's  leading  naval  center 
Indicates  a  new  Communist  strategy  of  nose- 
thumbing,    harassment   and    pin-pricking. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  how  small 
ships  of  North  Korea's  "pin-prick"  navy, 
acting.  In  effect,  as  proxies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  seized  the  U.S.S.  Plueblo  and  inflicted 
humiliation  on  the  United  States.  The  Rus- 
sians are  sailing  into  new  waters  and  pro- 
viding naval  weapons  to  associated  commu- 
nist states. 

From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sea  of  Ja- 
pan, the  Russians  have  pulled  some  rude  and 
obstructive  maneuvers.  They  have  cut  into 
U.S.  naval  formations.  They  have  steered 
on  collision  courses.  There  is  a  method  to 
the  madness  of  this  seagoing  "buzzing". 
Moscow's  naval  thinkers  are  methodically 
seeking  to  undermine  the  world  image  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  to  substitute  a  fear 
of  spreading  Soviet  naval  presence. 

Moscow  has  linked  naval  and  political 
operations.  They  are  seeking  psychological 
advantage  over  us.  They  want  to  inhibit  our 


forces.  That  was  the  name  of  the  Pueblo 
game. 

Russian  naval  brinkmanship,  the  playing 
around  with  the  12-mlle  limit,  and  Com- 
munist efforts  to  close  certain  sea  areas  to 
American  warships  Illustrate  the  arrogant 
and  cunning  Russian  attempts  to  exploit  and 
destroy  the  historic  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  Soviet  flshlng  fleet  illustrates  the  Rus- 
sian goal  of  domination  at  sea.  Even  if  all 
their  trawlers  were  merely  Innocent  flshlng 
vessels,  our  Interests  are  threatened.  Since 
1954  the  Soviet  Union  has  invested  $4  billion 
In  its  flshlng  fleet  and  fishing  facilities 
ashore.  MeanwhHe,  American  trawler  own- 
ers are  hard-pres^d  to  find  money  to  build 
or  modernize  trawlers.  But  the  Russians  are 
building  the  latest  trawlers  costing  more  than 
$2  million  each. 

In  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, 1964,  five  years  ago,  the  Russians  were 
already  landing  almost  twice  the  total 
American  catch  of  fish.  Moscow  has  set  a 
goal  of  8.5  million  metric  tons  of  fish  for 
1970. 

But  the  Russians  are  obviously  fishing  for 
something  more  than  seafood.  Two  hundred 
special  oceanographic  vessels  have  been  as- 
signed by  the  Russians  to  ocean  research. 
Nine  thousands  of  their  best  scientists  are 
engaged.  A  worldwide  fleet  of  trawlers  and 
auxiliaries  Is  assigned  to  work  like  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  was  supposed  to  have  done. 

During  the  recent  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year  the  Soviet  oceanographic  effort  was 
double  that  of  the  United  States. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Soviet 
oceanographic  program  is  the  construction  of 
new  scientific  research  ships. 

The  United  States  has  only  about  3.700 
people  engaged  in  ocean  studies,  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  manpower  that  Russia 
has  assigned.  The  United  States  has  50  fewer 
ships  in  oceanographic  work. 

As  a  newly-appointed  Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am 
beginning  my  duties  with  the  conviction  that 
the  Navy  is  still  our  first  line  of  defense.  We 
must  consider  the  full  range  of  Soviet  po- 
tentialities and  possibilities  of  the  1970's.  the 
coming  decade.  Soviet  emplacement  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  seabed  is  one  of  these 
possibilities. 

Recent  studies  have  indicated  that  Russia 
might  find  It  strategic  to  replace  land-based 
missiles  with  sea-bed  bases  or  underwater 
silos.  Satellite  surveillance  would  be  less 
effective  against  missile  silos  on  the  ocean 
floor.  Such  undersea  installations  would  de- 
crease the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  strike 
against  a  missile-armed  foe,  thus  giving  the 
Russians  a  great  advantage. 

Even  if  such  undersea  installations  are 
merely  within  the  realm  of  possibility  the 
United  States  must  face  the  consequences. 
We  must  authorize  and  achieve  naval  sys- 
tems for  detecting  and  destroying  such  of- 
fensive bases  on  the  seabed. 

America  must  simultaneously  develop  new 
undersea  law  concepts  that  would  provide 
adequate  security  against  the  establishment 
of  Russian  undersea  missile  bases  within 
range  of  Norfolk  or  any  other  point  on  our 
coasts. 

I  will  propose  steps  to  meet  the  Russian 
challenge.  Russia's  change  from  land  power 
to  aggressive  oceanic  power  may  lead  them 
to  believe  that  they  have  found  the  means  of 
tipping  the  world  power  balance  in  their 
favor.  A  gap  in  naval  power  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. It  would  tempt  the  Russians  to  dan- 
gerous conclusions.  They  know  very  well  that 
after  a  nuclear  exchange,  seajjower  would  be 
the  main  residual  power  available. 

The  new  Administration  finds  that  U.S. 
oceanography  has  become  a  national  step- 
child. While  we  spend  more  than  $4  billion 
a  year  for  the  sps>ce  program,  the  total  spent 
for  ocean  studies,  research  and  development, 
is  less  than  the  building  of  a  single  space 
vehicle. 
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It  la  not  enough  to  say  that  two-thirds  of 
our  Navy  Is  over  30  years  old  ...  or  that 
only  10  percent  of  Russians  are  more  than 
20  years  old.  Let  us  look  at  the  floating  Junk- 
heaps  among  the  ships  we  are  still  using  even 
In  the  war  zone  In  Southeast  Asia.  When 
some  are  overhauled  and  sandblasted  to  re- 
move barnacles,  the  sandblasting  goes  right 
through  the  hull.  The  Coast  Ouard  would 
Intervene  If  this  happened  to  commercial 
ships.  But  a  plate  U  welded  over  old  Navy 
ships  and  they  are  sent  back  to  dangerous 
waters. 

Our  sailors  really  earn  their  pay.  patching 
up  our  old  tubs.  Crew  facilities  are  often 
without  alrcondltlonlng.  even  though  ships 
are  operating  In  tropical  waters  On  one  ship, 
the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  found  that 
only  three  out  of  six  toilets  for  144  men  were 
working.  The  shlpfltters  were  too  busy  repair- 
ing the  boilers  to  fix  the  toUeU. 

The  Atlantic  fleet  and  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  have  entirely  too  many  overaged  ships 
that  are  not  getting  the  necessary  mainte- 
nance, let  alone  total  replacements.  The  Rus- 
sian navy  Is  spreading  Its  presence,  not  only 
In  the  Mediterranean  but  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  gavlet  TU-18  Jet  bombers  fly  surveil- 
lance o^V  the  US.  Sixth  Fleet  from  bases  In 
Egypt.  As  the  British  withdraw  from  bases 
East  of  Suez,  the  Russians  push  In.  That's 
what  the  Middle  East  crisis  Is  all  about.  Rus- 
sia Is  making  a  power  play  to  control  the  oil 
of  that  strategic  region,  to  dominate  the  Suea 
Canal,  to  turn  the  Mediterranean  Into  a  Red 
Sea,  and  to  outflank  NATO  from  the  south. 

Since  the  State  of  Israel,  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  and  friendly  to  us.  Is  now 
m  a  strategic  position  at  Suez,  the  Russians 
have  lined  up  with  the  Arabs.  Moscow  sees 
the  destruction  of  Israel,  by  political  pres- 
sure or  guerrilla  warfare,  a  major  blow  at 
American  power  In  the  region  I  favor  the 
sale  of  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  because  I  con- 
ceive of  Israel  as  a  possible  unslnkable  air- 
craft carrier  that  may  prove  a  vital  auxiliary 
to  our  Sixth  Fleet. 

President  DeOauUe  of  France  Is  playing  a 
peculiar  game  In  the  Middle  East  He  Is  fa- 
cilitating Russian  strategy  The  antl-Ispael 
poUcles  of  DeOaiUle  have  little  to  do  with 
antl-semltlsm  or  pro-semltlsm.  They  are  de- 
signed to  attract  hard  currency  deposits  by 
Arab  oil  sheikhs  to  the  Bank  of  France  to 
strengthen  the  franc  and  manipulate  other 
currencies  Including  the  dollar. 

The  decline  of  the  franc  last  year  led 
DeOauIle  to  a  desperate  and  cynical  accom- 
modation with  the  Arabs  and  Russians.  De- 
Gaulle  Is  Irresponsibly  exploiting  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  termed  a  "powder  keg"  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  DeGaulle  Is  Jeop- 
ardizing the  shaky  Mldeastern  balance  and 
risking  a  world  conflagration  In  a  desperate 
gamble  for  massive  hard  currency  transfers 
of  Arab  oil  money  from  American  and  other 
banks. 

In  the  final  analysis.  America  may  haveto 
depend  upon  its  own  strength  and  Its  own 
ships  In  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  area,  we  possess 
the  naval  experience  and  technology  to  far 
surpass  the  Russians  at  sea. 

The  real  Issue  that  I  mentioned  In  my 
opening  remarks  Is  whether  the  Anxerlcan 
people  are  determined  to  maintain  our 
supremacy  at  sea  by  building  a  more  modern 
Navy  It  Is  the  best  guarantee  for  peace.  Mos- 
cow respects  strength  and  has  contempt  for 
weakness. 

We  could  have  built  a  Pueblo  here  that 
would  not  have  fallen  prey  to  the  North 
Koreans.  We  have  the  facilities  and  the  skill 
to  build  fast,  modern  ships  that  can  cope 
with  special  circumstances. 

It  Is  absurd  to  permit  the  Russians  to 
sxirpass  us  In  oceanographlc  research,  or  In 
any  other  kind  of  research.  We  need  ships 
with  adequate  speed  and  facilities  so  there 
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can  never  be  another  Pueblo  seizure  by  a 
pln-prlck  Navy.  If  the  Russians  are  going 
to  harrmas  us,  to  humiliate  us,  we  should 
think  about  humiliating  them  a  little  bit 

I  can  think  of  no  better  place  than  the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  area  for  the  development 
of  a  great  oceanographlc  research  center. 
Naval  and  civilian  enterprise  could  Join  to- 
gether to  broaden  knowledge  and  technology. 

Let  the  Russians  worry  about  our  trawlers 
off  their  coasts.  Maybe. we  would  like  some 
of  their  cod.  or  crabs,  or  caviar,  or  whatever 
they  have  on  their  l3-mlle  limits. 

Let  us  explore  the  whole  range  of  possi- 
bilities at  sea.  The  last  Administration  set 
arbitrary  limits  on  new  submarines.  They 
held  down  our  nuclear  attack  submarine 
force. 

Their  record  on  surface  ships  left  a  lot  to  be 
desired  Years  were  lost  in  the  development 
of  a  nuclear-powered  surface  fleet. 

The  rigid  coet-elfecUveness  formula  of 
Secretary  McNamara  elevated  accounting 
factors  over  security  factors. 

I  am  extremely  Interested  In  new  legisla- 
tion emerging  in  my  committee  for  the  con- 
struction of  Navy  ships  coating  $3.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1070.  The  naval  shipbuilding 
program  amounted  to  only  tl.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  new  legislation  woiild  provide  for  19 
new  warships  Including  one  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier,  two  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigates,  three  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack submarines,  and  eight  destroyers  of  the 
latest  class:  also,  17  new  support  ships,  21 
conversions  Including  six  Polaris  submarine 
conversions,  and  modernization  of  three 
missile  escorts. 

This  is  but  the  start  of  a  new  modern  Navy. 
The  funds  would  aOso  cover  design  efforts  and 
purchase  of  long  lead  time  for  further  nuclear 
attack  submarines  and  nuclear  frigates. 

The  Implementation  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram would  permit  the  shipbuilding  Industry 
to  plan  for  the  modernization  of  facilities.  It 
would  be  possible  here  In  the  Norfolk  area  to 
make  better  long-range  plana  for  utilization 
of  the  working  force.  Long-range  plans  would 
enable  our  Navy  to  attract  and  retain  the 
kind  of  Ulented  men  required  to  design  and 
operate  the  complex  ships  required. 

The  first  priority  of  my  Congressional 
duties  in  Washington,  according  to  the  oath 
I  have  sworn.  Is  to  defend  and  protect  our 
nation.  My  efforts  for  a  new  nuclear  Navy 
are  totally  consistent  with  this  commitment. 

Nor  can  we  forget  our  merchant  marine. 
Four  out  of  five  Riisslan  merchant  ships  are 
less  than  10  years  old.  Four  out  of  five  of  our 
ships  are  of  World  War  Two  vintage  or  older. 
The  massive  expansion  of  the  Russian  mer- 
chant fieet  has  military,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical Implications.  Soviet  merchant  ships  are 
the  decisive  factor  In  the  movement  of  mvml- 
tions  to  North  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  permit  Russia  to  gain  maritime 
supremacy.  Our  Government  must  encourage 
the  builders  of  merchant  ships.  This  is  an- 
other priority  linked  with  our  defense. 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  peace  and  maintain 
freedom,  our  nation  must  proceed  at  full 
speed  to  augment  our  sea  power. 

The  trident  will  not  be  wrested  from  Amer- 
ica's grasp. 
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freshlngly  from  Eistonla  in  1918  was 
snuffed  out  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 

Estonia. 'Mke  its  Baltic  neighbors,  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania,  became  a  captive  of 
Soviet  oppression  in  1940  after  just  32 
years  of  freedom.  Yet  during  those  32 
years  the  people  of  Elstonia  made  clear 
their  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  that  we,  here 
In  the  United  States,  value  so  greatly. 

Thus  it  is  appropriate  that  out  of 
respect  for  those  principles  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  and  out  of  respect 
for  the  many  Americans  of  Estonian  de- 
scent, that  we  take  the  time  to  recognize 
the  anniversary  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence. Clearly  implied  in  our  recognition 
of  the  Elstonian  Independence  Day  Is  our 
unwillingness  to  accept  as  permanent 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia  and  our 
commitment  to  the  eventual  renewed 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Estonia. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  recognizing  Es- 
tonian Independence  Day  and  to  re- 
aCQrm  my  commitment,  shared  with  my 
colleagues,  to  see  Estonia  free  again. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NXW    TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  is 
the  51st  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  Tragically 
the  breath  of  freedom  that  came  re- 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    MILITARY 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OF   1967 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing today  legislation  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 
This  measure  is  similar  to  the  bills  which 

1  and  Messrs.  Horton,  Shriver,  and 
STArroRD  Introduced  during  the  90th 
Congress. 

As  you  know,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
been  extremely  critical  of  the  present 
draft  system  for  some  time.  Since  1967. 
we  have  advocated  the  development  of 
an  all-volunteer  military  force,  which, 
we  believe,  can  be  accomplished  within 

2  to  5  years.  Nevertheless,  there  are  nu- 
merous immediate  Improvements  which 
can  be  made  in  the  draft  laws  which  will 
make  them  more  equitable.  Some  of 
these  changes  are  contained  In  the  meas- 
ure which  I  am  reintroducing  today. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
as  follows: 

Requires  the  drafting  of  the  19-year- 
old  group  first; 

Requires  draft  boards  to  conform  to 
uniform  national  criteria  for  defer- 
ments: 

Requires  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  abide  by  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  National  Seciirity  Council  on 
"critical  skills"; 

Removes  any  obstacle  to  the  President 
to  institute  an  equitable  method  of 
choosing  those  few  who  are  needed  from 
among  the  larger  available  manpower 
pool,  including  a  system  of  random  se- 
lection: 

Includes  a  statement  of  purpose  that 
the  Government  would  attempt  to  meet 
its  military  manpower  needs  through 
adequate  voluntary  enlistment  before  re- 
sorting to  compulsory  conscription; 
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Requires  that  entrance  standards  for 
enlistment  be  no  lower  than  for  the  draft: 

Allows  deferments  for  students  attend- 
ing junior  colleges,  community  colleges, 
and  similar  institutions  of  learning  on 
the  same  basis  as  baccalaureate  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  announced  that  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  draft 
laws  during  this  session,  and  I  hope  that 
these  proposals  will  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered at  that  time. 


APOLLO  IS  PROUD  OP  APOLLO 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PENNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Postmaster 
General  Winton  M.  Blount: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  February  25,  1969. 
Hon  WiNTON  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster   General    of    the    United    States, 
Post  Office  Department,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Blount:  As  representative  of  a 
district  that  includes  Apollo.  Pennsylvania,  I 
should  appreciate  your  arranging  for  that 
town  to  share  In  the  first-day  Issue  of  the 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  the  Apollo  8 
Mission.  While  I  am  aware  that  Houston  has 
been  designated  to  handle  the  issue  on  May  5. 
I  feel  that  an  Apollo  postmark  would  add  In- 
spiration and  excitement  to  the  occasion. 

Residents  of  Apollo  are  thrilled  and  they 
are  proud  to  have  the  only  post  office  of  that 
name  In  the  United  States  and  possibly  In 
the  world.  By  Unking  this  community  with 
the  historic  mission  to  the  moon,  you  will 
pay  tribute  to  a  grateful  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple and  at  the  same  time  assist  In  perpetu- 
ating recognition  of  and  appreciation  for  our 
courageous  astronauts.  What  could  be  more 
appropriate? 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  Apollo 
Mayor  Duane  S.  Outhrle  has  Issued  a  procla- 
mation conferring  honorary  citizenship  on 
Astronauts  Prank  Borman.  James  A.  Lovell, 
Jr..  and  William  A.  Anders.  Citizens  of  the 
town  are  hoping  that  their  adopted  sons  will 
be  able  to  visit  there  in  the  near  future. 

Colncldentally.  William  B.  Smith,  Manager 
of  AptoUo  Manufacturing,  Space  Division, 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation  was 
born  In  Apollo,  Pennsylvania. 

Your  cooperation  In  this  matter  will  be 
deeply  appreciated.  I  will  be  most  happy  to 
lend  my  efforts  and  arrange  for  appropriate 
ceremony  at  Apollo  providing  the  necessary 
approval  Is  received. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Saylor, 
Member  of  Congress. 

PS. — Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Senate. 

In  support  of  a  desire  to  have  the  Post 
Office  Department  permit  Apollo  the 
privilege  of  the  first-day  issue.  I  insert 
the  following  documents — "Apollo  Sa- 
lutes Apollo"  and  a  proclamation  issued 
by  Mayor  Duane  S.  Guthrie — in  the 
Record.  I  should  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Apollo  News-Record  published  a 
special  Apollo  8  edition  on  December  31, 
1968. 

The  documents  follow: 
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Apollo  Salutes  Apollo 
Whereas    Apollo    Seven    dramatically    de- 
parted the  planet  Earth  October  11,  1968  and. 
Whereas   Apollo    Seven    accomplished    Its 
mission  of  163  orbits  about  the  plant  Earth 
and. 

Whereas  Apollo  Seven  returned  to  Earth  on 
this  22nd  day  of  October  1968  and. 

Whereas  Captain  Walter  M.  Schlrra,  Major 
Donald  P.  Elsele,  and  Walter  Cunningham 
piloted  Apollo  Seven  thru  this  historical  flight 
and. 

Whereas  William  B.  Smith,  Manager  of 
Apollo  Manufacturing,  Space  Division,  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.,  Downy,  Califor- 
nia, was  born  In  Apollo,  Pennsylvania. 

Therefore,  I.  Duane  S.  Guthrie,  Mayor  of 
Apollo  Borough  and  members  of  Apollo 
Borough  Council  do  hereby  declare  on  this 
22nd  day  of  October,  1968  that  this  historical 
event  be  proclaimed  as  Apollo  Seven  Week  in 
Apollo,  Pennsylvania  and,  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  proclamation  be  re- 
corded in  the  records  of  Apollo  Borough  at  a 
regular  Council  meeting. 

Duane  S.  Guthrie,  Mayor:  Everett  A. 
Beck,  President  of  Council:  H.  Owens 
Coleman,  Vice  President  of  Council: 
Chas.  E.  Morgan:  Russell  Swenson: 
Lyle  K.  Ament:  Robert  J.  Jackson:  and 
Dorothy  L.  Owens.  Secretary. 

Proclamation 

Whereas  Apollo  Eight  has  historically  or- 
bited the  Moon  and, 

Whereas  Apollo  Eight  has  returned  to  the 
planet  Earth  this  twenty-seventh  day  of 
December,  1968  and. 

Whereas  Apollo  Eight  accomplished  scien- 
tific feats,  until  now  unknown  to  man  and. 

Whereas  Colonel  Frank  Borman,  Captain 
James  A.  Lovell,  Jr..  and  Major  William  A. 
Anders  piloted  this  successful  mission. 

Therefore.  I  Duane  S.  Guthrie,  Mayor  of 
Apollo,  Pennsylvania  do  hereby  declare  Col- 
onel Prank  Borman,  Captain  James  A.  Lovell, 
Jr.,  and  Major  William  A.  Anders  be  pro- 
claimed Honorary  Citizens  of  Apollo,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Duane  S.  Guthrie, 

Afayor. 
Everett  A.  Beck, 

President  of  Council. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OP  OUR  TIME:  MOST 
PEOPLE  WANT  TO  LIVE  IN  SMALL 
TOWN  AMERICA.  BUT  MUST  LIVE 
IN  BIG  CITY  AREAS 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 

Mr,  RHODES.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  the  Lithuanian  people  observed 
the  51st  armiversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. Sadly  enough,  this  day  could  not 
be  truly  celebrated  because  Lithuania 
has  no  independence,  nor  has  she  had 
since  1940  when  she  was  occupied  and 
annexed  by  Soviet  forces.  February  16 
was  a  day  of  commemoration,  however, 
by  Lithuanians  all  over  the  world,  except 
in  their  own  country  where  they  suffer 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression,  of  that 
great  day  in  1918  when  the  Lithuanian 
Council  declared  Lithuania  to  be  an  in- 
dependent and  democratic  nation.  That 
such  a  time  will  come  again  to  Lithuania 
is  the  hope  of  all  her  people,  and  marks 
their  every  effort.  Certainly,  we  paid 
tribute  on  February  16.  as  we  do 
throughout  the  year,  to  the  courageous 
Lithuanian  people  in  their  struggle  to 
return  justice  and  freedom  to  their 
country. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  recent  reports  underline  the  frustra- 
tion of  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
compelled  to  live  in  our  big  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  because  of  the  lack 
of  opportunities  in  many  of  our  rural 
areas. 

One  report  includes  a  public  opinion 
poll  conducted  for  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  by  In- 
ternational Research  Associates  of  New 
York  City.  This  poll  indicates  that  82 
percent  of  the  American  people  would 
prefer  to  live  in  smalltown  and  rural 
areas — if  they  could  live  anywhere  they 
wanted  to  live.  Only  15  percent  chose  the 
big  cities. 

Other  phases  of  the  public  opinion  poll 
of  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
American  public,  18  years  of  age  and 
over,  show  that  most  Americans  consider 
people  in  rural  areas  to  be  warm  and 
friendly,  in  good  health,  active  partici- 
pants in  community  affairs,  and  honest 
in  their  business  dealings.  A  much 
smaller  percentage  associates  these  char- 
acteristics with  big  cities. 

It  has  long  been  my  contention  that 
70  percent  of  the  American  people  are 
crowded  into  1  percent  of  the  land  area 
in  crowded,  congested  metropolitan 
areas  because  of  lack  of  opportunity  in 
many  of  our  rural  areas. 

This  report  confirms  this  belief. 

Another  report  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Library  of  Congress  shows 
that  from  1960  to  1965  the  metropolitan 
areas  in  our  big  city  complexes  grew  at  a 
rate  of  15  percent  while  the  growth  rate 
in  rural  areas  was  3.3  percent. 

During  this  period  the  farm  popula- 
tion declined  4  million  as  the  migration 
to  our  metropolitan  areas  continued.  The 
Library  of  Congress  report  cites  research 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  which  shows 
that  this  migration  includes  more  than' 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  skilled  in  rural  areas — strip- 
ping the  smalltown  and  rural  aresis  of 
much  of  their  leadership  and  talent. 

The  report  shows  also  that  much  of 
the  migration  has  been  to  the  urban 
ghettos  where  the  new  arrivals  Increased 
the  intensity  of  existing  problems. 

The  report  concludes  that  with  5.3 
million  young  men  in  rural  areas  becom- 
ing members  of  the  work  force  in  this 
decade — and  with  farm  jobs  declining  at 
a  rate  of  300,000  a  year — a  total  of  550,- 
000  additional  rural  nonfarm  jobs  is 
needed  each  year  if  our  young  people  are 
to  be  retained  in  their  home  areas. 

The  report  added: 

The  alternative  is  continued  heavy  migra- 
tion from  the  countryside  to  the  already 
overcrowded   cities. 

Failure  to  act  decisively  to  halt  this 
migration  trend,  the  Library  of  Congress 
report  continues,  will  result  In  a  weaik- 
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enlng  of  the  economic  strength  of  smaller 
communities  and  accelerated  out-mlgra- 
tlon  until  small  towns  find  It  difBcult 
to  support  public  services. 
Thua — 

The  report  adds — 
the  problem  Is  •  critical  one. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  our 
rural  and  smalltown  areas  through  eco- 
nomic development  and  a  Federal-State 
partnership  for  progress.  Many  large 
Industries  are  decentralizing  their 
operations  because  they  are  finding  a 
more  favorable  work  climate  in  riu-al 
areas — with  easier  traffic  access,  a  stable 
work  force,  pleasant  communities  with 
less  crime  and  many  other  advantages. 

But  this  trend  must  be  accelerated. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  introduced 
In  the  House  H.R.  799.  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Incentive  Act  of  1969.  which 
would  provide  for  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage rural  industrial  development. 
This  wotfld  help  to  provide  the  jobs  and 
opportunfties  for  our  young  people  and 
slow  the  trend  of  out-mlgratlon. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  placing  in 
the  RicoRD  an  article  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished syndicated  columnist.  Mr. 
Bert  MUls.  Main  Street.  U.S.A..  which 
outlines  the  importance  of  this  approach 
to  the  problem: 
[From  the  Covington   (Tenn.)    Leader.  Jan. 

IS.  19691 

Main  9nurr.  IT.S.A. — Evins  Pttsrxs  to*  Aid 

TO    Small    Towns    in    Nation 

(By  Bert  Mills) 

Tax  Incentives  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  new  or  expanded  job-producing  in- 
dustries In  rural  areas,  where  low  Incomes 
are  prevalent  or  the  emigration  rate  Is  high, 
have  been  recommended  to  the  new  Congress 
by  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 

Another  recommendation  Is  that  legisla- 
tion be  passed  to  enlarge  the  criteria  now 
determining  eligibility  for  federal  aid  under 
the  poverty  program  so  as  to  Include  out- 
mlgratlon  along  with  low  Income  and  the  un- 
employment rate. 

These  and  other  proposals  stem  from  the 
concern  of  Rep.  Joe  L.  Kvlns  (D.  Tenn.).  the 
perennial  chairman  of  the  small  business 
group,  over  the  future  of  small  towns  and 
rural  communities.  Two  years  ago.  he  asked 
a  subcommittee  beaded  by  Rep.  John  C.  Klu- 
czynskl  (D.  Hi),  to  bold  hearings  on  the 
problems  of  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

The  thought  was  that  both  the  small  towns 
and  the  major  cities  would  be  helped  If  some 
way  could  be  found  to  keep  people  from  leav- 
ing the  towns  for  the  cities,  where  they  often 
fall  to  make  their  way  and  wind  up  as  wel- 
fare cases.  The  obvious  answer  Is  to  provide 
Jobs  back  home. 

Rep.  EvIns  said  when  hearings  began:  "We 
must  stem  the  tide  of  out-mlgratlon.  We 
must  strengthen  and  rebuild  small  town  and 
rural  America.  We  must  assist  small  busi- 
ness and  our  free  enterprise  system  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunities  that  will  hold  our 
young  people  In  Small  Town.  U.S.A." 

notrmss  mislead 

Healings  were  held  In  Washington  and  In 
the  field  In  1967  and  1968.  Among  the  con- 
clusions reached  as  a  result  were  that  the 
rate  of  unemployment  and  the  percentage 
of  low  Incomes  In  a  community  can  be  highly 
misleading  as  an  index  to  prevailing  con- 
ditions. 

If  a  factory  in  a  town  closes  down,  and  if 
Its  employees  cannot  find  other  jobs  locally, 
most  of  them  are  likely  to  move  elsewhere. 
The  out-mlgratlon  reduces  the  ranks  of  the 
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jobless  and  the  community  may  be  unable 
to  qualify  for  federal  aid  because  it  cannot 
meet  the  unemployment  criteria. 

As  the  report  points  out,  "a  town  whose 
Inhabitants  have  moved  away  has  progressed 
much  further  Into  economic  malaise"  than 
another  community  which  has  high  unem- 
ployment but  whose  residents  have  not  yet 
pulled   up  stakes  and  gone  elsewhere. 

Low  incomes  can  also  be  misleading  when 
city  and  rural  residents  are  compared.  The 
cost  of  living  Is  lower  in  Small  Town.  U.S.A. 
As  the  report  states,  "many  potential  econo- 
mies exist  in  smaller  towns  as  compared  to 
their  more  pupulous  sister  cities." 

OMBUDSMAN    UKCED 

At  the  urging  of  chairman  Evins,  the  De- 
partment Of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment recently  established  an  Ofllce  of  Small 
Town  America.  This  Is  a  small,  pilot  program 
and  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  new  admin- 
istration is  in  doubt.  The  Small  Business 
Committee  wants  It  enlarged  and  "empow- 
ered to  act  In  an  ombudsman  capacity." 

The  Idea  Is  that  small  towns  need  a  cen- 
tral office  within  the  federal  establishment 
which  Is  a  do-everything  operation,  able  to 
arrange  participation  In  any  program,  cut- 
ting across  the  departments  and  agencies, 
able  to  guide  whether  the  problem  Is  high- 
ways, sewers,  law  enforcement  or  any  of  the 
myriad  areas  In  which  matching  funds  or 
grants  are  available. 

The  House  Small  Bxulness  Committee  is 
virtually  powerless  to  achieve  any  of  these 
recommendations.  It  Is  a  special  committee, 
without  authority  to  originate  legislation.  All 
It  can  do  Is  urge  other  groups  to  act  on  its 
proposals.  Of  course.  If  there  Is  a  loud  roar 
of  approval  from  the  grass  roots,  a  way  could 
be  found  to  get  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
in  this  most  important  matter,  I  am  also 
placing  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  which  I  want  to 
conunend  and  congratulate  for  its  great 
work  in  promoting  rural  growth  and 
progress. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
The  Nation's  Virw  or  RtntAL  America  and 

RtniAL     ElXCTRinCATION 

IN   Buar 

The  American  public  looks  upon  rural 
America  in  very  favorable  terms,  assigning 
to  rural  life  and  rural  people  most  of  the 
classic  virtues,  and  few,  if  any,  faults.  These 
feelings  extend  directly  to  the  mistaken  Im- 
pression that  rural  America  faces  few 
problems. 

The  public  as  a  whole  has  given  little 
thoiight  to  the  electric  power  Indtistry  In  the 
United  States  today.  The  public  is  generally 
unfamiliar  with  even  the  simplest  termi- 
nology used  to  describe  the  three  major  tjrpes 
of  power  suppliers,  but.  Importantly,  there 
Is  often  recc^gnltlon  of  concepts,  even  when 
terms  are  unfamiliar. 

The  public  holds  a  generally  favorable 
attitude  toward  America's  rural  electrification 
program.  The  great  majority  of  Americana 
feel  that  electric  cooperatives  play  a  de- 
sirable role  within  the  framework  of  the 
electric  power  Industry  In  this  country. 

These  points  are  discussed  more  fully 
below: 

RURAL    AMEUCA — ITS    TUAOK 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
state  they  have  some  contact  with  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  of  the  country  and 
hold  an  extremely  favorable  Image  of  rural 
America.  When  life  In  the  big  cities  and  the 
rural  areas  ar  hypothetlcally  compared,  rural 
life  seems  to  hold  all  of  the  classic  virtues 
and  few.  If  any,  faults. 

People  who  live  In  rural  areas  are  believed 
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to  be  much  friendlier,  much  healthier,  much 
more  honest  and  much  harder  working  than 
their  city  counterparts.  They  are  thought 
to  be  free  of  the  tensions  and  pressures  of 
city  living.  To  a  slightly  lesser  degree,  they 
are  believed  to  be  more  active  in  commu- 
nity affairs  and  to  care  more  about  the  needs 
of  communities  other  than  their  own.  Con- 
trary to  the  standard  stereotype,  they  are  felt 
to  have  more  fun  in  life  than  the  city 
dwellers.  In  terms  of  his  "open-mlndedness." 
the  rural  resident  is  ranked  on  a  par  with 
the  resident  of  the  big  city. 

Only  In  the  sense  of  knowledge  and  so- 
phistication are  the  city  residents  given  a 
decided  edge;  they  are  believed  to  be  much 
better  Informed  about  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

FiouRR  I. — Percentages  of  the  American  pub- 
lic who  choose  either  the  "people  who  live 
in  big  cities"  or  the  "people  who  live  in 
rural  areas"  to  fit  each  dacription 
Thinking  about  the  people  who  live  in  the 

big  cities  and  in  the  rural  areas — which  do 

]fou  feel  toould  be  more  likely: 

|ln  percsfltp 
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This  favorable  Image  of  the  rural  person 
extends  uniformly  to  the  conditions  of  rural 
life.  Most  people  believe  that  poverty  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  much  more  than  In  rural 
areas  and  that  housing  conditions  are  far 
worse  in  the  city  than  In  the  country.  Only 
on  the  matter  of  the  quality  of  educational 
facilities  are  cities  conceded  the  advantage, 
but  even  here  the  gap  Is  small. 

Only  15  per  cent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion would  prefer  to  live  In  large  cities.  There 
is  grave  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  al- 
ready live  there — only  27  per  cent  of  the 
present  large-city  residents  say  they  live 
there  by  choice.  In  contrast.  70  per  cent  of 
those  who  live  In  small  towns  say  they  prefer 
to  live  there;  a  full  75  per  cent  of  those 
who  live  in  rural  areas  are  satisfied. 

Almost  paradoxically,  a  large  plurality  of 
the  population  believes  that  the  large  city 
Is  where  a  young  man  has  the  best  chance  of 
building  a  good  life  for  himself.  The  young 
themselves  reflect  this  attitude  clearly:  35 
per  cent  of  those  under  25  felt  that  they 
should  go  to  the  city  to  get  ahead,  although 
only  26  per  cent  of  this  same  group  say  they 
would  really  prefer  to  live  there. 

Apparently    the    middle    road — the    small 
town — represents  the  true  ideal  for  the  av- 
erage American.  It  is  the  small  town  that  is 
ranked  first  as  a  place  to  live  and  as  a  placr 
to  raise  children.  The  rural  areas  come  second 
and  the  cities  a  poor  third. 
Figure  II. — Percentage  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation that  name  one  of  three  types  of 
area    as    first    choice    on    specific    pointu 
listed 

We've  mentioned  so  far  three  different 
kinds  of  places  in  this  country:  the  big  cit- 
ies, the  smaller  cities  or  towns,  and  the  rural 
areas.  All  things  considered: 
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TRa  VIEW  or  RURAL  PRORLElCa 

Despite  his  stated  contact  with  small  towns 
and  rural  areas,  the  average  American  does 
not  believe  rural  problems  to  be  as  Im- 
portant as  others  that  face  the  nation.  He 
ranks  them  lowest  in  priority  among  seven 
major  Issues  and  tends  to  set  the  problems 
of  the  cities  at  a  significantly  higher  level. 
Residents  of  the  rural  areas  themselves  tend 
to  view  rural  problems  as  secondary  in  the 
national  context  and  consider  them  only 
slightly  more  critical  than  those  of  the 
cities. 

In  terms  of  possible  solutions  to  commu- 
nity problems — whether  urban  or  rural — the 
average  citizen  believes  first  in  the  concept 
of  self-help.  Only  slightly  below  this  in  ac- 
ceptability are  solutions  that,  although  spon- 
sored by  either  government  or  Industry,  In- 
volve the  citizenry  and  become  self-help 
projects. 

Certain  slight  differences  are  perceived  by 
the  public  between  the  "proper"  solutions 
for  urban  and  rural  problems.  Private  In- 
dustry Is  seen  as  playing  a  more  significant 
role  in  solving  urban  problems  than  in  solv- 
ing rural  problems — ^probably  because  of  the 
belief  that  Industry  is  not  as  available  in 
the  rural  areas  to  help.  Perhaps  for  the  same 
reason,  the  role  of  government  is  seen  to 
be  more  Important,  relative  to  private  In- 
dustry, In  rural  areas  than  in  urban. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE   STUDY 

The  study  is  based  on  a  total  of  1394  per- 
sonal Interviews  among  a  representative 
sample  of  the  adult  public.  18  years  of  age 
and  over,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  interviews 
were  held  In  the  major  central  cities  of  the 
nation  and  another  third  In  suburban  areas 
satellite  to  these  large  urban  communities. 
Of  the  remaining  one-third,  half  were  In 
small  towns  and  half  In  rural  areas.  Geo- 
graphically. Interviews  were  divided  among 
the  East,  North  Central,  South  and  Western 
United  States — the  exact  number  of  inter- 
views per  section  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  region. 

Specific  Interview  points  were  selected 
within  the  framework  of  a  national  prob- 
ability sample,  making  it  possible  to  project 
the  results  to  the  total  adult  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  results  were  com- 
puter tabulated  and  broken  down  by  age 
groups,  sex.  Income  level,  geographical  area, 
education,  political  party  preference,  type  of 
community,  and  other  variables. 

Sixty-seven  question  items  were  included 
In  the  survey  questionnaire.  They  concerned 
major  national  issues,  attitudes  toward  vari- 
ous aspects  of  urban  and  rural  life,  and 
knowledge  of  and  attitudes  toward  the  three 
major  types  of  electric  suppliers.  Personal 
data  questions  were  also  Included. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  place  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
report  prepared  at  my  request. 
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The  excerpts  follow : 
A  Brief  Favoring   Tax   Incentives  for  the 
Development  op  Rural   Areas — Study   by 
THE  Library  of  Congress 

introduction 
This  paper  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
a  Congressional  office  desiring  to  support  the 
idea  of  tax  incentives  for  the  development 
of  rural  areas. 

I.    THE    DEVELOPMENT    PROBLEM    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

The  rural  areas  of  our  Nation  have  held 
their  own  In  population  but  have  grown 
more  slowly  than  any  other  sector.  Between 
1960  and  I96S,  the  greatest  population 
growth,  over  15  percent,  was  experienced  in 
the  metropolitan  suburbs.  The  next  greatest 
growth  (6  percent)  occurred  in  non-metro- 
politan towns  with  over  10,000  population. 
The  central  cities  in  metropolitan  areas  fol- 
lowed with  3.5  percent.  Finally,  with  3.3  per- 
cent came  the  "non-metropKSlltan  remain- 
ders," or  rural  areas,  consisting  of  towns 
below  10,000  population,  rural  villages  and 
farms. 

The  slow  rate  of  growth  in  rural  areas  was 
due  to  a  decline  of  4  million  in  farm  popula- 
tion during  the  period  and  a  considerable 
out-mlgratlon  from  rural  areas  generally. 
According  to  an  April  1968  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, entitled.  "Urban  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica: Policies  for  Future  Growth,"  the  mi- 
grants from  depressed  areas  included  more 
than  a  proportionate  share  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  skilled,  leaving  behind  an  over- 
representation  of  the  less  productive  sector 
of  the  work  force:  blue  collar  workers,  the 
less  skilled,  Negroes  and  the  aged.  The  mi- 
grants from  rural  areas,  particularly  the  less 
skilled,  have  migrated  to  the  central  cities 
where  they  have  contributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  urban 
ghettos.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  growth  of  the  central  cities  has 
been  due  to  In-migratlon,  almost  entirely 
from  the  rural  areas. 

The  result  has  been  a  less-than-deslrable 
rate  of  economic  growth  In  rural  areas.  This 
Is  so  because  economic  growth  Is  related  di- 
rectly to  rates  of  Increase  In  total  population 
and  Inversely  to  rates  of  increase  In  the  non- 
white  proportion.  The  ACTR  report  points 
out  also  that  rural  America  is  consistently  in 
the  disadvantaged  position,  compared  with 
urban  areas,  by  such  indexes  as  educational 
and  health  facilities,  housing  and  Income 
levels. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  rural  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole,  about  5.3  million  rural  young 
men  are  becoming  adults  In  this  decade  as 
against  only  about  3  nillllon  men  who  are 
dropping  out  of  the  labor  force.  In  addition, 
farm  jobs  are  declining  at  a  rate  of  perhaps 
300.000  a  year.  To  compensate,  there  is  need 
to  create  each  year  about  550.000  rural  non- 
farm  jobs  or  jobs  accessible  to  rural  residents 
by  commuting.  The  alternative  Is  continued 
heavy  migration  from  the  countryside  to  the 
already  overcrowded  cities. 

A  continuation  of  past  trends,  according 
to  the  ACIR  report,  will  have  these  results: 
Ilia  widening  gap  between  the  economies 
of  the  central  cities  and  their  surrounding 
suburban  neighbors,  intensifying  the  prob- 
lems of  the  central  cities,  and 

( 2 )  an  eventual  by-passing  of  the  nation's 
small  urban  places  to  the  point  where  they 
win  be  less  and  less  able  to  offer  enough  jobs 
to  their  residents  and  those  of  the  surround- 
ing rural  areas.  This  will  cause  an  even  great- 
er out-mlgratlon  from  rural  areas  than  we 
have  witnessed  In  the  past.  Then  these  areas 
will  be  left  with  an  overconcentration  of  less 
productive  people  and  will  find  It  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  support  basic  public  services. 

Thus,  the  problem  Is  a  critical  one. 
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n.    SOME    EXISTING    PROGRAMS    AND    NEW 

PROPOSALS   FOR   RURAL   DEVELOPMENT 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961 
(P.L.  87-27)  helped  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment In  economically  depressed  rural  su'eas. 
It  provided  occupational  training  and  en- 
couraged the  development  of  physical  plant 
and  Industrial  expansion  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce out-mlgratlon.  By  1965.  when  it  was 
terminated  and  basically  replaced  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-136).  It  was  credited 
with  some  65,000  new  jobs  In  rural  areas. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  ( PL.  89-4 )  established  a  program 
of  cooperative  development  of  the  depressed 
Appalachian  region.  It  is  designed  to  improve 
the  public  facilities  and  service-base  of  the 
Region  to  suport  private  investment  rather 
than  directly  to  finance  industries.  It  en- 
courages coordinated  programs  for  overall 
development  of  the  region.  Including  high- 
ways, health  facilities  and  vocational  and 
technical  schools. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (PL.  89-136),  provided 
some  regional  development  for  other  areas 
like  that  for  the  Appalachian  region  (the 
mountainous  portions  of  Missouri.  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gion and  portions  of  New  England ) .  It  also 
provided  some  direct  assistance.  By  June 
1968,  some  1.300  local  areas  had  some  kind 
of  EDA  assistance  or  development  program. 
In  about  600  areas  some  $560  million  had 
been  put  into  public  works  projects  to  im- 
prove the  infrastructure  necessary  for  busi- 
ness growth.  Some  60  percent  of  the  projects 
and  80  percent  of  the  over  $100  million  of 
business  loans  went  to  areas  under  10.000 
population  and  to  firms  employing  less  than 
260.  (EDA  may  lend  up  to  65  percent  of 
aggregate  cost,  at  least  20  percent  must  come 
from  private  lenders,  and  at  least  5  percent 
from  a  State  or  a  public  community  or  area 
organization).  It  has  been  estimated  that 
70,000  to  75,000  jobs  In  rural  areas  have  been 
developed  since  1965. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  administers 
many  community — development  programs. 
These  include  loans  and  grants  for  water  and 
sewer  systems,  telephone  and  electric  sys- 
tems, housing,  roads,  schools,  watershed  de- 
velopment, flood  prevention,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, etc.  There  are  also  numerous  loan 
programs  to  strengthen  family  farms,  im- 
prove rural  communities  and  alleviate  rural 
poverty.  The  rural  non-farm  programs  in- 
clude rural  renewal  loans  to  renew  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  areas  where  family  Incomes  are 
abnormally  low,  community  facility  loans  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  and  com- 
munity recreation  areas  in  communities  up 
to  5,600  population,  rural  housing  loans,  re- 
source development  loans,  and  economic  op- 
portunity loans  to  help  low  income  rural 
families  develop  enterprises  to  raise  their 
level  of  living.  It  has  been  reported  that 
rural  electric  cooperative  associations  have 
created  employment  for  about  30.000  rural 
residents.  Additional  employment  opportuni- 
ties were  created  by  the  over  300.000  com- 
mercial and  industrial  customers,  mostly 
small  businesses,  served  by  REA  systems. 
Electric  and  telephone  systems  flnanced  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  work 
with  local  groups,  generally  in  locating  tech- 
nical advice  or  lending  sources,  to  help 
launch  new  or  expanded  Industries  in  their 
areas.  Surveys  indicate  that  from  1961  to 
1967  more  than  2,700  such  enterprises  have 
been  launched  creating  an  estimated  216.000 
new  rural  job  opportunities. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  In  recent  testimony,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Rural  De- 
velopment and  Conservation,  Dr.  John  A. 
Baker  stated  that  "The  rural  forces  for  prog- 
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reM.  who  want  to  help  Industry  thrive  In  the 
countryside,  are  getting  organized  In  thou- 
sands of  rural  communities,  they  are  putting 
together  their  resources,  putting  their  plans 
on  paper  and  Into  action.  Counties  are  get- 
ting together  and  working  In  harmony  on  a 
multi-county  basis." 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has  a 
local  development  company  loan  program, 
known  as  the  502  program  Between  1959  and 
1967  a  total  of  1.550  loans  have  been  made 
totalling  9305  million.  Local  groups  get  to- 
gether, Incorporate,  and  then  raise  a  percent- 
age (generally  30  percent)  of  the  needed 
funds  from  the  community.  Banks  may  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  of  30  to  40  percent  of 
the  total  and  hold  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
property.  503  loans  can  be  used  only  for  land, 
buildings  and  machinery  but  not  working 
capital  (which  can,  however,  be  provided  by 
an  accompanying  SBA  business  loan  of  up  to 
9350.000) .  Of  the  1,556  loans  over  900  were  In 
communities  under  5.000  population  and  over 
300  more  were  In  communities  of  5.000  to  10.- 
000.  About  31.000  Job  opportunities  are  esti- 
mated to  have  resulted. 

There  Is  some  conflict  among  experts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  Industrializing  non-metropoli- 
tan areas.  Some  maintain  that  only  industry 
based'  on  natural  resources  of  the  area  will 
be  successful  and  then  only  until  the  natural 
resource  Is  exhausted.  Others  suggest  that 
Industries  not  based  on  natural  resources  can 
be  successful.  Research  Is  fragmentary  and 
more  Is  needed.  There  are  some  practical  In- 
dications from  existing  programs,  however, 
that  Industrialization  of  rural  areas  Is  worth- 
while. 

Moreover,  States  and  localities  have  ex- 
perienced some  success  in  their  Industrial 
development  efforts.  Thus,  the  textile  Indus- 
try was  attracted  to  the  South  from  Its  for- 
mer base  In  New  England.  Not  only  manu- 
facturing, but  services  and  Investment  of 
public  funds  In  government  facilities  such  as 
schools,  research  centers  and  military  posts 
are  thought  to  yield  Important  renewal 
stimulus. 

Ck>mpared  with  the  need  for  an  estimated 
550.000  new  rural  Jobs  annually,  the  prob- 
lem, however,  Is  a  huge  one.  It  involves,  more- 
over. In  addition  to  problems  of  financial 
stimulus  by  government  such  as  loans,  grants 
and  tax  incentives,  numerous  Issues  of  over- 
all planning,  the  respective  roles  of  govern- 
mental and  private  sectors,  Intra-govern- 
mental  cooperation  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Intergovernmental  cooperation 
between  the  various  levels  of  government. 

In  its  report  on  "Urban  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica: Policies  for  Future  Growth"  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
recommended  a  national  policy  on  urban 
growth.  Such  a  policy  would,  among  other 
things,  conform  governmental  institutions  to 
a  nation  which  is  no  longer  primarily  agri- 
cultural: strengthen  governmental  institu- 
tions In  Impoverished  rural  areas,  promote 
equality  of  opportunity  regardless  of  race: 
encourage  Negro  and  other  migrants  from 
rural  areas  to  move  to  growth  centers  out- 
side metropolitan  areas:  and  develop  a  viable 
natlon-wtde  pattern  of  urban  growth  In  a 
healthy  economy — both  rural  and  urban. 

The  recommendation  for  a  national  policy 
on  urban  growth  was  reached  after  consid- 
eration of  such  negative  factors  as  the  waste 
of  money  Involved  In  combating  Inevitable 
trends,  the  lack  of  data  on  which  to  base  a 
policy,  the  practical  difficulty  of  inducing  In- 
dustry to  locate  where  Jobs  are  needed  and 
of  inducing  unemployed  people  to  move  where 
the  Job  exist:  the  political  difficulty  of  pin- 
pointing action  to  limited  areas:  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  natural  distribution  of  people 
and  Jobs:  the  superiority  of  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  problem  of  Impoverished  Negroes:  the 
undestrablUty  of  shoring  up  businesses  and 
government  units  better  left  to  die:  and  the 
likelihood  of  creating  blg-spendlng  programs. 

The  Commission  Identified  national  gov- 
ernment   policies   which   can   influence   the 
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location  of  people  and  Industry  and  the  re- 
sulting patterns  of  urban  growth.  These  in- 
clude: policies  and  programs  to  neutralize 
factors  producing  excessive  population  con- 
centrations (resettlement  allowances,  train- 
ing allowances,  Interarea  Job  placement  In- 
formation, reduced  Interstate  variations  In 
public  assistance  eligibility  and  benefit 
standards):  placement  of  Federal  procure- 
ment contracts  to  foster  growth  In  certain 
areas:  and  Federal  financlaV Incentives  (loans, 
direct  payments,  and  tax  Incentives) . 

The  financial  incentives,  said  the  Advisory 
Commission,  should  encourage  business  to 
locate  In  small  rural  growth  centers  and  in 
urban  neighborhoods  of  concentrated  unem- 
ployment. These  incentives  would  be  prefer- 
ential financing  arrangements  In  the  form  of 
below  market-rate  loans,  location  cost  offsets 
In  the  form  of  direct  payments  or  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  In  the  form  of  a  Federal 
Income  tax  credit.  If  this  Is  done,  the  dollar 
amoxint  Of  any  tax  credits  or  preferential 
financing  arrangements  should  be  included 
for  Informational  purposes  In  the  President's 
budget.  Also  the  enabling  legislation  should 
have  an  expiration  date  of  5  to  7  years  so 
that  Congress  and  the  Executive  might  assess 
the  cost  and  benefits  of  the  subsidy  approach. 

Thus,  we  have  a  tremendous  problem  re- 
quiring over  '4  million  new  rural  non-farm 
Jobs  annually  and  all  efforts  to  date  have 
fallen  short  by  a  considerable  margin.  More- 
over, the  suggestions  for  new  approaches  still 
offer  no  guarantee  of  fully  meeting  the  need. 
Consequently.  It  would  be  desirable  to  con- 
sider seriously  any  new  policy  proposal,  in- 
cluding tax  incentives.  Much  experimenta- 
tion and  development  may  be  required,  but 
this  should  be  encouraged  in  the  Interest  of 
solving  this  critical  problem. 
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HON  EARLE  CABELL  ADDRESSES 
THE  DALLAS  RETAIL  MERCHANTS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TiXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Earle  Cabell  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  de- 
livered the  main  address  at  the  Dallas 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  Inc.,  meet- 
ing, February  11.  1969,  at  the  Baker  Hotel 
in  Dallas.  To  coin  a  much-used  phrase 
of  today.  Congressman  Cabell  "tells  It 
like  it  really  is,"  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  address  follows: 

ADOaaSS     BT     RXFKEBSNTATIVX     EaBLK     CaBBX, 

PiiTH     DxsraicT,     Texas,     Betorx     Dallas 
Retail      MEacHANTS      Association,      Inc., 
Bakkb  Hotel,  FEsauAar  1,  1969 
According  to  the  newspapers,  the  radio  and 
the  television,  another  session  of  Congress 
has  started  ...  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  eleven 
days  Into  Its  second  month.  But  as  many  of 
you  also  know,  very  little  has  happened  and 
we  still  seem  to  b«  facing  the  same  old  prob- 
lems we  faced  before  we  changed  presidents. 
And  so  today  ...  I'd  like  to  do  what  I 
can   to  dig  into  this  can  of  worms  we  call 
Washington  and  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
things  that  are  developing  In  your  principal 
areas  of  Interest. 

As  yet,  after  more  than  three  weeks  In  of- 
fice, the  basic  objectives  of  President  Nixon 
remain  unclear  .  .  .  and  this  Is  considered 
wise.  He  has  a  tough  row  to  hoe  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances.  There  are  major 
questions  .  .  .  One's  that  affect  us  all. 
We  seem  no  nearer  to  peace  In  Paris  than 


we  did  when  we  were  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  there  without  having  to  resume 
the  bombing,  but  I'm  ready  to  advocau  that 
step  If  It  proves  necessary. 

We  certainly  are  no  nearer  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  .  .  .  and  I  cannot  believe  such 
peace  Is  posslb^  until  the  Arabs  are  willing 
to  meet  face  to  face  with  the  leaders  of  Israel. 
But  the  decision  here  rests  with  our  chief 
executive  and  not  with  the  Congressman 
from  Dallas. 

Business  continues  to  expand  .  .  .  em- 
ployment remains  full.  But  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  continuing  an>l  I  can  see  no  hope 
of  either  slicing  back  or  ending  the  10  per- 
cent surtax  at  expiration  date  In  June.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  so  .  .  .  But  I  am  not  able  to  be 
optimistic. 

President  Nixon  has  promised  a  war  on 
crime  both  In  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
around  the  Nation.  His  appointment  of  for- 
mer Dallas  district  attorney  and  former  Texas 
attorney  general  Will  Wilson  to  the  p>ost  of 
national  crime  fighter  has  been  well  received, 
and  Win  is  off  to  a  good  start.  But  here  again 
It  Is  too  early  to  pass  Judgement.  Other  than 
to  say  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  Will  Wilson  both  as  to  Integrity  and 
ability. 

There  Is  one  significant  development  al- 
ready clear.  Congress  .  .  .  and  this  is  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress,  mind  you  ...  Is  not  sitting 
by  awaiting  direction  from  the  President. 

In  many  areas  we  are  finding  new  Ideas 
developing,  new  directions  being  suggested, 
new  programs  already  being  outlined  .  .  . 
without  luiy  Impetus  from  the  White  House. 

It  Is  significant  that  Congress  Is  taking  the 
bit  Into  Its  own  hands  and  that  we  may  see 
at  this  session,  much  key  legislation  originate 
In  Congress  rather  than  In  the  White  House. 
We  also  may  see  something  more  ...  a 
President  who  will  consult  with  Congress, 
with  leaders  of  both  parties  there,  before 
he  offers  suggestions  In  major  fields. 

Much  of  this  legislation  that  is  beginning 
to  generate  on  Its  own,  within  key  commit- 
tees, from  knowledgeable  leaders,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  legislation  begun  In  the  past  but 
not  yet  accepted  either  by  the  full  Congress 
nor  either  by  the  Johnson  or  the  Nixon 
administration.  A  great  portion  of  this  de- 
veloping legislation  lies  In  the  consumer  field 
with  which  you  as  members  of  the  downtown 
Retail  Merchants  Association  are  most 
concerned. 

As  you  know,  the  90th  Congress  considered 
a  number  of  bills  designed  to  protect  the 
consiimer  from  the  so-called  "ravages"  of  you 
merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and  paren- 
thetically may  I  add,  milkmen. 

The  major  bill  passed  was  a  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill— the  heart  of  the  blU  being  the 
disclosure  of  loan  costs  Including  Installment 
payments  In  the  terms  of  an  annual  rate  in 
order  that  potential  purchasers  of  automo- 
biles, home  furnishings,  and  other  consumer 
goods  could  make  proper  price  and  Interest 
comparisons. 

Another  bill  of  which  you  may  not  be 
aware  that  was  passed  last  year  was  the  Mon- 
day HoUday  BUI.  This  would  shift  three  well- 
known  holidays — Washington's  Birthday,  Me- 
morial Day.  and  Veterans  Day — to  Mon- 
days .  .  .  Washington's  Birthday  on  the  3rd 
Monday  In  February.  Memorial  Day  on  the 
last  Monday  In  May.  and  Veterans  Day  on 
the  fourth  Monday  In  October.  A  new  holi- 
day— Columbus  Day — was  set  for  the  second 
Monday  in  October.  I  don't  know  what  Lelf 
Eriksson  thinks  of  that.  These  hoUdays  are 
solely  for  federal  workers  effective  In  1971. 
but  It's  hoped  States  will  follow  suit.  So  far. 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  Unker  with 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  or  Groundhog  Day.  But  all 
of  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

Miss  Betty  Furness,  the  lady  who  did  such 
a  good  Job  of  opening  Ice  box  doors,  has 
retired  from  her  Job  as  a  special  assistant  in 
charge  of  consumer  affairs  and  I  have  heard 
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no  mention  of  her  replacement  In  the  group 
surrounding  President  Nixon. 

But  there  is  the  promise  from  at  least  one 
Congressman  for  a  bill  which  would  create 
a  cabinet-level  Department  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. This  has  been  suggested  before  but 
has  not  as  yet  received  sufficient  support  to 
clear  the  committee.  It  will  come  up  again 
this  year,  you  may  be  sure! 

The  same  Congressman — Benjamin  S.  Ros- 
enthal of  New  York — also  wants  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  agency  to  test  consumer 
products  and  provide  them  Identifying  tags. 
In  other  words — eliminate  brand  names  in 
favor  of  a  grade  labd.  I  cannot  predict  where 
that  proposal  will  land.  He  also  advocates 
fixed  fees  for  professional  and  other  ser\'lce8. 

This  is  the  year  that  the  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act  of  1965  expiries  and 
If  the  law  Is  not  extended  or  If  new  legisla- 
tion Is  not  adopted,  we  can  see  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  on  Its  own  Issuing  new 
regulations  on  advertising  and  labeling  which 
may  be  even  harsher  .  .  .  perhaps  a  listing 
of  tar  and  nicotine  content  on  each  package 
of  cigarettes  sold.  Tliis  does  not  disturb  me. 
I've  quit  smoking. 

Much  of  the  additional  legislation  now  be- 
ing talked  among  committee  members  re- 
lates to  automobiles  .  .  .  hearings  on  the 
cost  of  automobile  repairs  are  expected  in 
the  Senate  and  there  could  be  legislation 
on  that  matter.  There  can  also  be  hearings 
on  the  safety  factors  of  Volkswagens  and 
other  small  Imports.  There  is  also  talk  of 
legislation  on  automobile  Insurance,  though 
no  drastic  action  Is  being  expected  before 
the  Department  of  Transportation  completes 
.-in  Industry  study  In  1970.  Some  have  even 
advocated  the  Government  taking  over  all 
forms  of  casualty  insurance.  This  could  con- 
ceivably lower  rates  If  they  were  not  keyed 
to  experience.  But  I'll  guarantee  you  that 
the  net  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  double 
what  Insurance  now  costs. 

There  Is  also  possibility  of  action  In  these 
fields  .  .  .  hearings  into  the  credit-report- 
ing industry  will  continue  and  Wisconsin 
Senator  Proxmlre  has  announced  plans  for 
a  bill  to  regulate  credit  bureaus. 

Boating  safety,  the  regulation  of  door-to- 
door  selling,  and  several  other  matters  are 
also  on  the  list. 

CAVIMT  emptor 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  Introduced  my 
own  consumer  bill  ...  a  resolution  for  pe- 
nalizing those  who  use  false  advertising  to 
entice  potential  trade  school  students  to 
cross  the  State  lines  to  obtain  their  educa- 
tion. I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  bad 
name  Dallas  has  received  In  this  field  after 
gullible  youngsters  from  neighboring  States 
came  here  hoping  for  education  and  Jobs  and 
found  the  picture  was  badly  represented.  The 
bill  has  been  Introduced  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  how  many  Congressmen 
from  other  States  were  equaUy  concerned 
with  this  problem  and  as  Interested  In  see- 
ing It  alleviated  as  I. 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  bills  that  I  will 
introduce  because  to  be  frank  with  you  we 
have  too  many  laws  now.  I  sincerely  feel  that 
I  am  rendering  a  better  service  to  my  com- 
munity in  helping  to  kill  bad  legislation, 
and  In  testifying  before  committees  on  sub- 
jects of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge  and 
experience,  than  In  seeking  more  harassing 
restrictions  on  a  business  community  that 
has  built  such  a  magnificent  America.  The 
profit  sjrstem  may  be  obnoxious  to  some — 
but  I  still  Uke  it! 

These  of  course  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
specific  Issues  In  which  you  have  an  Inter- 
est .  .  .  and  I  can  assure  you  many  others 
will  hit  the  newspapers  In  the  weeks  ahead. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  strong  push  for 
Industrial  safety  laws,  there  will  be  efforts 
made  either  to  alter  or  to  dismantle  the  Na- 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board   .   .   .  but  so 
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far  we  have  no  clear  picture  on  this  .  .  , 
I  expect  labor  will  try  again  to  enact  situs 
picketing  legislation  but  such  a  bill  isn't 
given  much  chance  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, especially  when  it  didn't  get 
anywhere  under  the  Democrats  .  . .  and  there 
Is  some  talk  .  .  .  but  not  enough  serious 
talk  .  .  .  about  some  way  to  avert  such 
major  labor  difficulties  as  strikes  that  tie- 
up  our  entire  economy. 

We  shall  continue,  I  feel  sure,  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  cities  .  .  .  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  continue  to  receive  further  help  to 
maintain  the  strong  downtown  area  you  men 
have  built — most  of  it  without  Federal 
help — over  the  years. 

I  know  that  much  remains  to  be  done  .  .  . 
we  are  going  to  need  funds  for  our  air- 
port .  .  .  for  neighborhood  centers  . 
for  our  throughways  ...  for  downtown 
beautlflcatlon  .  .  and  for  many  other 
services. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  there  is  a  great 
tendency  across  this  country  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  cities  and  to  wring  our 
hands.  Isn't  it  terrible?  They  ask.  What 
can  be  done?,  they  say.  And  the  summation 
usually  Is:  our  big  cities  are  In  such  a  mess, 
there  Is  no  way  out. 

Dallas  has  a  history  of  worrying  about  Its 
metropolitan  problems.  Even  before  It  was 
a  city,  Dallas  was  worried  about  Its  obliga- 
tion to  Its  residents  .  .  ._and,  therefore,  be- 
cause it  was  worried,  because  It  tackled  Its 
own  problems  early,  and  because  It  was  not 
afraid  to  take  necessary  steps  early  .  .  .  Dallas 
has  done  a  good  Job  In  eliminating  or  pre- 
venting many  of  the  problems  other  cities 
are  still  wrestling  with. 

During  the  past  week  I  sat  through  10 
hours  (not  all  in  one  day.  thank  goodness) 
of  a  panel  discussion  of  the  role  of  science 
and  technology  in  the  reshaping  and  rehabil- 
itation of  our  central  cities. 

These  men  came  up  with  some  outstanding 
papers  and  displayed  an  amazing  awareness 
of  the  problems.  But  throughout  the  papers 
and  dialogue  there  was  an  alarming  thread 
of  thought  woven  Into  the  fabric. 

Foremost  was  the  principle  that  Big  Broth- 
er (In  Washington)  knows  best  and  that  he 
should  preempt  all  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. It  was  a  computerized  approach  but 
I've  never  seen  the  computer  yet  that  could 
accurately  equate  human  beings.  Very  little. 
If  anything,  was  said  about  municipal  gov- 
ernments responsibility  and  nothing  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  toward 
society  as  a  whole. 

Their  prime  cure  was  a  greenback-bandald 
plastered  over  the  sore  with  no  effective  medi- 
cation Included.  There  Is  not  enough  money 
In  the  world  available  to  solve  all  metropoli- 
tan problems.  Congress  knows  that.  I  know 
that  there  will  be  much  debate  In  Congress 
over  city  problems  this  year  .  .  .  model  cities 
.  .  .  urban  renewal  .  .  .  housing  .  .  .  rent  sup- 
plements .  .  .  war  on  poverty  .  .  .  welfare  .  . 
health  .  .  .  education. 

We  shall  see  a  great  many  suggestions  .  . 
a  great  deal  of  money  appropriated.  And  I 
can  assure  you  Dallas  will  get  Its  fair  share. 
But  thanks  to  you  gentlemen  and  to  many 
others  like  you  who  have  worked  hard  In 
the  years  before  you  came  on  the  scene  .  .  . 
the  city  of  Dallas  Is  not  In  the  same  desperate 
ditch  as  are  those  other  cities  who  have 
waited  too  long  and  who  now  look  only  to 
Washington  for  help. 

The  91st  Congress  will  be  an  Interesting 
one  ...  I  find  It  difficult  today  to  clearly  out- 
line the  future  ahead  of  us  .  .  .  but  I  can  say 
that  we  shall  tackle  many  of  the  problems 
that  puzzle  us.  and  that  the  benefits  we  re- 
ceive for  Dallas  will  Improve  a  situation  that 
today  needs  far  less  Improvement  than  does 
the  situation  at  any  other  metropolitan  area 
In  the  world.  Let's  keep  It  that  way! 
Thanks  for  asking  me  to  be  with  you. 
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LTTHUANLAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  Lithuanians  in  exile  around 
the  globe  commemorated  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  and  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  commemora- 
tion. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  sad  fate  of  the 
young  Republic  and  the  terrible  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  her  people  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  aggressors.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  resolution,  which  I  in- 
clude below,  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  New  Jersey,  expresses  the 
feelings  of  these  people,  still  loyal,  after 
51  years  of  oppression,  to  the  aims  and 
goals  of  democracy.  The  resolution 
follows: 

Resolution 
Unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
American-Lithuanians  and  their  friends  liv- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  sponsored  by  the  Lithu- 
anian Council  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  Sun- 
day, February  16.  1969  at  St.  George's  Lithu- 
anian Hall,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  In  commem- 
oration of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16,  1918. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania by  force  in  June  of  1940:  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strongly 
opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are  de- 
termined to  restore  their  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty which  they  rightly  and  deservedly  en- 
Joyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries  In  the 
past:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or 
killed  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithu- 
anian population  since  June  15.  1940:  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  International  forums  and 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, and  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian origin  or  decent,  reaffirm  our  adherence 
to  American  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  President 
and  otir  Congress  to  achieve  lasting  peace, 
freedom  and  Justice  in  the  world;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  the  expression  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  contained  In  H.  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  In  the 
United  Nations  and  demanding  the  Soviets  to 
withdraw  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  pauperization  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  conversion  of  once  free 
farmers  Into  serfs  on  kolkhozes  and  sov- 
khozes  as  well  as  exploitation  of  workers,  per- 
secution of  the  faithful,  restriction  of  reli- 
gious practices  and  closing  of  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Charles  Yost,  United  States 
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Senaton  Irom  New  JarMy.  Members  of  US. 
Congreaa  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  preaa. 
LiTHVANiAN  Council  or  Nsw  JaaasT. 
,    VALBNTiNAa  Mn.iNia.  President. 
Albin  S.  TacciOKAa,  Secretary. 


BAD    NEIGHBORS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALtroawiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
militant  actions  of  two  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  over  the  past  week  have 
created  considerable  indignation 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  The  press 
has  taken  a  great  Interest  In  the  latest 
seizure  of  an  American  fishing  vessel  by 
Peru  and  the  uncalled  for  act  of  harrass- 
ment  by  Ecuador  that  followed  the 
Penivian -seizure  and  gunfire  on  another 
fishing  vessel. 

It  then  was  with  great  interest  that  I 
read  an  editorial  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  dated  February  18.  relat- 
ing to  this  subject.  It  clearly  defines  my 
position  that  Americans  fishing  In  inter- 
national waters  deserve  protection  by 
their  Govenunent. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  that  Peru  has  turned  down  the 
proposal  that  all  interested  parties  sit  at 
the  conference  table  and  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  fisheries  in  the  eastern  Pacific. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
the  aforementioned  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligence. 
Feb.    18.    1M9I 
Bad   Nucmoea 

For  several  years  Peru  and  other  western 
Latin  American  nations  have  engaged  In 
open  piracy  on  the  high  seas  off  their  coasts, 
seizing  American  flshlng  vessels  and  holding 
them  for  exorbitant  ransom  In  the  form  of 
fines. 

Last  Friday  Peru  went  too  far. 

Peruvian  gunboats  fired  upon  and  dam- 
aged two  American  tuna  vessels  out  of  San 
Diego,  as  the  fishing  boats  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  marauding  Peruvians  23 
miles  at  sea. 

The  outrage  expressed  by  Washington's 
Rep  Thomas  M.  Pelly  and  others  In  Con- 
gress at  this  latest  Incident  should  be  shared 
by  all  Americans. 

These  Illegal  seizures  of  C  S  fishing  boats 
off  the  South  American  coast  have  persisted 
for  several  years.  There  have  been  diplomatic 
conferences,  as  well  as  pleadings  and  warn- 
ings from  the  US.,  obviously  without  effect 
on  the  Latins,  who  make  a  preposterous  claim 
to  territorial  Jurisdiction  200  mUes  off  their 
coasts. 

Such  a  claim  has  absolutely  no  standing 
In  International  maritime  law.  which  recog- 
nizes 13  mile  coastal  fisheries  zones. 

Whenever  an  American  ship  Is  seized,  the 
Latins  tow  her  to  port  and  hold  her  until 
the  US  government  pays  her  fine.  Typical 
of  the  size  of  the  ransoms  was  the  saoa.OOO 
paid  to  Ecuador  last  August  following  cap- 
ture of  four  tuna  vessels. 

While  West  Coast  congressmen  and  citi- 
zens seem  to  be  the  only  Americans  steamed 
up  about  the  situation,  every  section  of  the 
nation  should  be  angered.  The  fines  come 
from  the  pockets  of  all  American  taxpayers. 

The  gunfire  episode  last  Friday  has  caused 
Congressman  Pelly  to  reiterate  a  previous 
request  to  the  State  Department  that  It  sta- 
tion either  Navy  or  Coast  Ouard  patrol  boats 
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on  the  high  aeas  off  the  Latin  American 
coast,  to  protect  American  fishing  vessels. 

With  the  exception  of  the  flshlng  boat 
confrontations,  we  are  friendly  with  Peru 
and  Ecuador  and  are  properly  concerned  that 
we  remain  good  neighbors. 

But  when  neighbors  start  spraying  ma- 
chlnefun  bullets  around  the  neighborhood. 
It's    time   for   some   police  action. 

(From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Time*.  Feb.  18, 
1M8| 

U.S.   FiSHKBMKN   Should   Bk   PkotictR) 

Squabbles  over  fishing  rights  are  a  familiar 
part  of  the  maritime  scene  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Antarctic.  But  the  use  of  firearms  Is 
something  else  again 

Peru  not  only  seized  one  American  flshlng 
vessel  last  week,  but  flred  at  several  others 
during  a  wild  chase  off  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

This  most  recent  Incident  In  the  contin- 
uing troubles  over  attempt*  by  Peru.  Ecuador 
and  Chile  to  enforce  a  300-mlle  territorial 
flshlng  limit  Is  a  part  of  an  overall  deteriora- 
tion In  United  States-Peruvian  relations  that 
also  Involves  Peru's  expropriation  of  an 
American-owned  oil  company. 

It  Is  time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  continuing  seizures  of  American  flshlng 
boat*  In  IntemaUonal  waters  and  particu- 
larly to  the  use  of  firearms  as  a  part  of  what 
Is.  In  actuality,  piracy. 

Under  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1M8.  the  United  SUte*  can  reduce  foreign 
aid  to  the  "pirate  "  nations  by  the  amount 
of  whatever  fines  are  levied  against  seized 
Anierlcan  vessels. 

The  act  was  applied  for  the  first  time  last 
month  against  Ecuador  after  another  vessel 
was  seized  It  should  be  applied  with  equal 
promptness  against  Peru  If  a  ftne  Is  levied 
against  the  boat  seized  last  week. 

What  Is  even  more  important,  the  Nixon 
administration  ought  to  heed  Congressman 
Thomas  M  Pellys  plea  that  this  country  pro- 
vide naval  protection,  where  necessary,  to 
American  fishing  fleets  on  the  high  seas. 
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John  S.  Johnaon,  stationed  In  Germany,  and 
a  sister.  Mrs.  Frank  Edenfleld,  of  Sorrento 
Fla. 


CAPT.  W.  E.  JOHNSON 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAXTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Capt.  W.  E.  Johnson,  an  outstanding 
young  marine  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  honor  his  memory 
by  Including  the  following  article  in  the 
Ricord: 

W.    E.    Johnson.    Pilot.    Killed — Wrcckage 
or    CoPTU    FouMo    2    YXAaa    Arrza    Virr 

CSASH 

GaBZNSKLT.  Md. — The  Defense  Department 
reported  the  death  of  Marine  Capt.  William 
E  Johnson  who  was  killed  over  two  years  ago 
In  a  helicopter  crash  In  Vietnam. 

Officials  informed  his  wife.  Mrs.  Barbara 
Johnson,  of  Greenbelt.  that  the  wreckage  of 
the  craft  remained  undiscovered  until  re- 
cently. Mrs.  Johnson  said  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  Investigating  the  cause  of  the 
crash 

A  career  service  officer.  Captain  Johnson 
had  13  years'  service  In  the  Marines.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Florida  State  University. 

Mrs.  Johnson  stated  that  her  husband 
had  been  "devoted  to  the  Marine  Corps  and 
felt  a  deflnlte  need  to  be  in  Vietnam  ' 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  survivors  Include 
a  e-year-old  daughter.  Lorl:  three  brothers. 
Heyward  Johnson,  of  Havana.  Fla..  Paul 
Johnson,  of  Apalachlcola.  Fla..  and  M.  Sgt. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  RE- 
PORT BY  THE  PRESIDENTS  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS:  THE  OUT- 
LOOK FOR   EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  ikdiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1.  1968.  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  former  Gov- 
ernor Otto  B.  Kemer.  of  Illinois,  now 
Judge  Kemer.  released  its  historic  re- 
port analyzing  the  Nation's  racial  and 
urban  crisis  and  recommending  policies 
for  national  action. 

The  Commission's  sober  Indictment  of 
black-white  relations  in  the  United 
States  and  its  penetrating  look  at  the 
sores  of  discontent  In  the  big  cities  still. 
1  year  after  the  report's  publication,  have 
profound  meaning  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  22,  1969.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  in  Chicago  which  marked 
this  first  anniversary  of  the  Kemer 
Commission  report.  My  remarks  were 
focused  on  the  implications  of  the 
Kemer  report  for  American  education 
and  the  prospects  for  implementing  the 
Commission's  recommendations  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  this 
address  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Adokess    or    CoNcacssMAN    John    Bxademas. 
or  Indiana,  on  thk  Occasion  or  the  Prst 
AHNivxaaABT  or  the  Keenex  Commission 
RxpoKT.  Chicago.  Februakt  22,  1969 
One  long  year  has  passed  since  the  Kemer 
Commission  tried  to  tell  it  like  It  Is.'  But  the 
grave  warning  sounded  by  the  historic  report 
of  that  Commission  stlU  echoes.  I  think  we 
must  all  agree,  with  continuing  relevance  to- 
day:   "Our    nation    Is   moving    toward    two 
societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate  and 
unequal." 

Let  me  take  a  moment  today  to  reflect  back 
on  the  flndlngs  of  the  Kerner  report  and  then 
to  try  to  assess  the  prospects  for  effective  ac- 
tion, on  a  national  scale,  toward  realizing  the 
Commission's  reconunendaUons. 

thbxat  or  apaktheid 

Apartheid,  the  Commission  warned,  is  fast 
becoming  a  reality  in  American  life.  The 
strife  of  recent  siunmers  has  hardened  the 
barriers  separating  black  and  white.  More 
and  more  middle  class  whites  are  abandoning 
the  core  cities,  now  rapidly  deteriorating  into 
black  ghettos.  Discrimination  In  jobs  and 
housing  persists,  and  the  economic  gap  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  Americans  grows 
wider. 

Rarely  has  a  nation  been  confronted  with 
•o  stark  a  portrayal  of  Its  most  searing 
dilemma,  and  the  phenomenal  sales  of  the 
Bantam  Book  Edition  of  the  CoHnunlssion  Re- 
port testify  to  the  widespread  and  Intense 
interest  it  has  created.  The  American  capacity 
for  self-analysis  and  self-criticism  perhaps 
reached  a  peak  with  this  giim  survey  of  the 
unhappy  state  of  black-white  relations  in  the 
United  State*. 

But  where  does  the  indictment  leave  us? 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  Commission 
was  as  forceful  In  presenting  a  course  of  ac- 
tion as  In  analyzing  the  problem. 
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Rather  than  retreat  to  despair  after  Its 
unsparing  survey,  the  Commission  insisted 
that  the  pattern  can.  and,  indeed,  must  be 
changed.  For  to  pursue  present  policies  will 
mean  only  mounting  violence,  social  dlsloca- 
tlon  and  loss  of  lives,  both  black  and  white. 
The  alternative,  said  the  Commission,  is 
clear  to  make  the  massive  Investments  ur- 
(tently  required  on  every  front  In  the  belea- 
guered cities  of  America— investments  in 
more  jobs,  better  schools,  modernized  wel- 
fare programs  and  decent  housing.  "The 
great  productivity  of  our  economy,  and  a 
Federal  revenue  system  which  is  highly  re- 
sponsive to  economic  growth",  said  the  Com- 
mission,   'can  provide  the  resources." 

Certainly,  as  a  naUon  we  have  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  meet  the  challenge.  The 
issue  Is  rather  one  of  will  and  determina- 
tion—and  imagination.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  make  a  commitment  of  public  funds  com- 
mensurate with  the  problems  we  face.  For 
as  John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  and,  as  head 
of  the  Urban  Coalition,  an  articulate  advo- 
cate of  a  greater  role  for  the  private  sector 
in  meeting  the  urban  crisis,  has  warned 
■  History  is  not  going  to  deal  kindly  with  a 
rich  nation  that  wUl  not  tax  itself  to  cure 
Its  own  miseries." 

The  Commission  pressed  a  number  of  ob- 
jectives for  national  action  In  the  areas  of 
employment,  education,  the  welfare  system 
and  housing.  But  let  me  focus  on  the  par- 
ticular concern  of  the  upcoming  issue  of  the 
Illinois  Schools  Journal — education 
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must  drastically  Improve  the  quality  of 
ghetto  education.  Equality  of  resuiu  with  all- 
white  schools  must  be  the  goal. 

"We  see  no  conflict  between  the  Integra- 
tion and  quality  education  strategies  we 
espouse,"  the  report  continues.  "Commitment 
to  the  goal  of  Integrated  education  can 
neither  diminish  the  reality  of  today's  segre- 
gated and  unequal  ghetto  schools  nor  sanc- 
tion the  tragic  waste  of  human  resources 
which  they  entail. " 


stern  judgment  on  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

The  Commission's  judgment  on  American 
education  was  particularly  stern:  While  the 
public  schools  have  served  many  communi- 
ties well,  for  the  children  of  the  ghetto  they 
have  largely  "failed  to  provide  the  educa- 
tional experience  which  could  overcome  the 
effects  of  discrimination  and  deprivation." 
This  failure,  the  Commission  found,  'is  one 
of  the  persistent  sources  of  grievance  and 
resentment  within  the  Negro  community." 

The  results  of  inadequate  education  In  the 
ghetto  are  reflected  In  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  for  Negro 
youth  They  leave  the  school  system  Ill- 
prepared  to  enter  the  competitive  job 
market,  and  If  they  do  find  employment,  it 
is  likely  to  be  In  the  low-skilled,  low-paying 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Moreover,  the  Commission's  findings  Indi- 
cate a  close  relationship  between  the  poor 
performance  of  the  schools  and  civil  disorder, 
for  there  is  a  markedly  high  incidence  of  riot 
participation  by  ghetto  youths  who  have  not 
made  It  educationally.  A  survey  of  riot  cities 
found  that  the  typical  riot  participant  was  a 
high  school  dropout.  Yet  the  evidence  also 
suggests  that  those  within  the  ghetto  who 
are  most  likely  to  lead  active,  responsible  op- 
position to  rioting  have  benefited  from  rela- 
tively higher  levels  of  education  and  income. 
The  Commission  acknowledges,  of  course, 
that  the  schools  themselves  do  not  bear  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  educa- 
tion m  the  big  cities.  The  total  environment 
Impairs  the  capacity  of  ghetto  children  for 
achievement  in  school.  The  Commission 
strongly  argues,  however,  that  the  schools 
can  and  must  do  a  far  better  job  In  cutting 
through  the  effects  of  discrimination  and 
deprivation  in  the  ghetto  community. 

TWO  KET  EDUCA'nON  STRATEGIES 

The  Commission  recommends  two  key 
strategies  for  Improving  the  education  of 
ghetto  children: 

Plrst.  the  Commission  focuses  on  Integra- 
tion as  the  priority  education  objective  for 
the  long-run.  Racial  isolation  in  the  schools. 
it  says.  Is  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  both 
whites  and  Negroes:  opportunities  for  inter- 
action between  the  races  must  be  expanded. 

Second.  recognlElng  that  the  goal  of  inte- 
grated schools  will  not  come  soon,  the  Com- 
mission declares  that  In  the  meantime,  "we 


sPECiric  POLICIES  recommended 
The  Commission  went  on  to  recommend  a 
number   of   specific   policy  actions.   Let  me 
highlight  the  major  ones: 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
in  northern  as  well  as  southern  schools. 

Sharply  Increased  efforts  to  eliminate  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  schools  through  sub- 
stantial federal  aid  to  school  systems  seek- 
ing to  desegregate  either  within  the  system 
or  In  cooperation  with  neighboring  school 
systems. 

Stepped  up  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  In  ghetto  schools,  and  In  particu- 
lar, expansion  of  the  Teacher  Corps  into  a 
major  national  program. 

Extension  of  quality  early  childhood  edu- 
cation to  every  disadvantaged  child  in  the 
country,  building  on  the  pioneering  of  Head 
Start. 

Year-round  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams to  Improve  dramatically  schools  serv- 
ing disadvantaged  children. 

An  intensive  national  program  to  elimi- 
nate illiteracy  and  increase  verbal  skills  of 
ghetto  residents. 

Enlarged  opportunities  for  parent  and 
community  participation  In  the  public 
schools. 

Reoriented  vocational  education  emphasiz- 
ing work-experience  training  and  the  in- 
volvement of  business  and  Industry. 

Expanded  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion through  increased  federal  assistance  to 
poor  students. 

And  finally,  alteration  of  state  aid  formulas 
to  provide  more  per  student  aid  to  districts 
having  a  high  proportion  of  disadvantaged 
school-age  children. 

implementation   demands  new  COMMriMENT 

Implementation  of  these  recommendations 
will,  of  course,  require  a  new  commitment  at 
every  level  of  government  and  in  all  sectors 
of  the  private  community.  But.  as  the  Com- 
mission points  out,  It  is  clear  that  the  prin- 
cipal burden  for  financing  this  new  commit- 
ment will  fall  upon  the  Federal  government. 
Tax  resources  at  the  state  and  local  levels  are 
simply  far  from  adequate  to  the  task. 

A  national  effort  is  required,  and  this 
means  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  both 
Congress  and  the  national  Administration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Federal  education 
programs  enacted  in  recent  years  already 
represent  a  substantial  start  in  the  directions 
pointed  by  the  Kerner  Commission.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  during  the  past  five  Congresses. 
I  have  witnessed  the  passage  of  legislation 
to  support  education  at  every  level,  from  pre- 
school through  graduate  school  and  adult 
education.  In  the  words  of  the  Kerner  report. 
"This  network  of  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams provides  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
basis  for  meeting  the  Interrelated  educational 
needs  of  disadvantaged  students.  We  need 
now  to  strengthen  that  base  .  .  and  to  build 
upon  It  by  providing  greatly  Increased  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  education  of  the  disad- 
vantaged." 

What  is  the  outlook  for  realizing  the  kind 
of  dramatic  commitment  called  for  by  the 
Commission? 

First,  let  me  sav  here  that  I  deeply  wish 
we  could  be  meeting  today  to  celebrate 
the  Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Kerner  report,  or  even  to  note  the  fact 
that   the  hard-hitting  observations   of  the 
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Commission  had  been  thoroughly  considered 
and  digested  by  the  American  people  and 
their  government. 

NATION    HAS    SCARCELY    BEGUN    TO    RESPOND 

But  the  fact  is,  one  year  after  the  release 
of  this  historic  Report,  we  have  scarcely  be- 
gun, as  a  nation,  even  to  face  up  to  the 
hard  truths  so  incisively  set  forth  In  that 
document. 

In  Congress  It  Is  clear  that  the  response 
to  the  Commission  report  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  enthusiastic.  Indeed,  the  ini- 
tial reaction  In  many  quarters  of  the  90th 
Congress  last  year  was  controversial  and 
largely  negative.  Pressed  by  the  budget  de- 
mands of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Presi- 
dent's call  lor  a  tax  Increase,  many  members 
of  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  suggestions 
of  increased  Federal  expenditures.  Moreover, 
the  sobering  Indictment  of  American  race 
relations  issued  by  the  Commission  was  un- 
palatable to  some. 

As  a  result,  the  constructive  policy  pro- 
posals set  forth  In  the  report  largely  went 
by  the  boards  in  the  90th  Congress,  in  fact, 
a  majority  of  the  90th  Congress,  far  from 
embracing  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  expanding  funds  for  education, 
chose  to  cut  back  money  for  several  crucial 
education  programs. 

PROGRESS    MAY    BE    PAINFULLY    SLOW 

I  must  therefore  suggest  that  advance- 
ment toward  the  education  goals  of  the  Ker- 
ner report,  from  a  legislative  standpoint 
may  well  be  painfully  slow  in  the  P^'o^  just 
ahead.  Political  realities,  frankly,  dictate 
that  progress  will  be  incremental  rather  than 

^^Buri^^can  assure  you.  nonetheless,  that 
many  of  us  In  Congress  will  be  doing  our  best 
to  start  moving  forward.  Let  me  touch  on 
several  major  areas  in  which  I  hope  we  will 
see  action  In  the  months  ahead.  „„„„ 

(1)  Right  now.  for  example,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve.  Is  taking  up  major  legislation  to  ex- 
tend Federal  elementary  and  secondary 
school  aid,  a  large  portion  of  which  goes  to 
disadvantaged  rural  and  urban  "fs.  -These 
past  several  weeks  we  have  heard  testimony 
from  blg-clty  school  superintendents  from 
across  the  country,  all  of  whom-almost  t*  a 
man— echo  the  Kerner  Commission  in  urging 
vastly  expanded  Federal  funds  for  conripen- 
satory  education  in  ghetto  areas.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Committee  will  shape  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  bill   accord- 

^^fi)  The  committee  will  also  be  taking  up 
legislation  determining  the  f"t"''e  o^  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Fed- 
eral anti-poverty  programs.  Many  tangled  is- 
sues are  involved  In  this  area,  and  the  debate 
in  committee  and  In  both  House  and  Senate 
is  bound  to  be  highly  charged.  My  hope  is 
that  while  some  adjustments  may  be  made  in 
various  phases  of  the  war  on  poverty,  we  can 
preserve  the  basic  thrust  and  momentum  of 
the  over-all  effort.  ,^^r^t 

only  this  week.  I  might  note.  President 
Nixon  sent  Congress  his  own  reco'""'^"^*; 
tlons  on  the  anti-poverty  Progranis  The  tone 
of  the  President's  message  and  his  decision 
not  to  dismantle  GEO.  but  rather  to  spin  off 
certain  programs,  such  as  Head  Start  and 
Job  Corps,  to  other  agencies,  were  most  en- 
couraging—especially  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread expectations  that  the  President  would 
take  a  hard  line  against  the  war  on  poverty 
and  seek  to  retrench.  If  not  eliminate,  the 
OEO  programs.  And  let  me  here  note  that  I 
do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  I  am  endorsing 
the  proposed  spin-offs. 

(3)  The  third  area  I  want  to  mention  is 
higher  education— partlcularty  the  need  to 
open  new  channels  to  greater  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  at  the  college  and 
university  level.  This.  I  might  say.  was  a  key 
recommendation  of  the  education  section  of 
the  Kemer  report. 
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Rnim  KOTTCATiOM  rax  or  bights 

Two  WMk«  ago  I  Joined  with  a  Republican 
colleague  of  mine  In  the  Houae.  Rep.  Ogden 
Reld  of  New  York,  in  introducing  leglalaUon 
which  we  hope  will  provide  a  benchmark  for 
proceeding  on  this  front.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Bill  of  Rlghta.  aa  we  have  called  our  pro- 
poaal.  would  expand  Federal  college  student 
aid  programs  several-fold  In  order  to  remove 
financial  barriers  for  all  qualified  Americans 
Meklng  a  college  education. 

Onl7  7  per  cent  of  thoae  now  attending 
college  oome  from  families  In  the  nation's 
lowest  family  Income  quartUe.  while  almost 
half  ar«  from  families  with  incomes  in  the 
highest  quartlle  The  Higher  Education  Bill 
of  Rights  would  work  against  this  inequity. 
It  would  make  Federal  financial  aaalstance 
available  to  some  3.8  million  needy  students 
In  1971 — about  8  times  the  present  number — 
Increasing  to  5  8  million  in  1977  In  addition. 
It  would  provide  supplemental  grants  direct- 
ly to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
meeting  the  cosU  of  educating  the  Increased 
numbers  of  students.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
package  would  be  $6  A  billion  In  1971.  rising 
to  t9.7  billion  in  1977. 

I  have,  no  notion  that  the  9lBt  Congress  Is 
goUag  to  Jauy  this  monumental  legislation 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  but  Rep.  Reld  and  I 
hope  It  will  be  a  starting  point  for  discussion 
on  what  we  need  to  do  to  achieve  real  equal- 
ity of  access  to  higher  education  while  main- 
taining academic  excellence. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Higher  Education,  headed  by  Dr  Clark  Kerr. 
That  Commission  has  focused  on  two  es- 
sential goals  for  American  higher  education 
In  the  years  ahead:  equality  of  access  and 
quality  of  result.  And  these  are  the  goals 
which  are  reflected  In  the  legislation  we 
have  Introduced. 


mXON    ON    XDTTCATION 

But  I  want  to  say  here  that  the  progress 
we  make  in  education  does  not.  of  course,  rest 
entirely  with  the  Congress.  A  (?reat  deal  de- 
pends on  vigorous  leadership  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  particularly  from  the  new 
President.  In  the  final  part  of  my  remarks, 
then,  let  me  cry  to  give  you  an  early  assess- 
ment of  where  the  Nlzon  Administration 
seems  to  be  going  In  the  field  of  education. 

Richard  Nlzon  follows,  as  we  all  know,  two 
men  In  the  White  House  who  were  profoundly 
dedicated  to  strengthening  the  nation's 
schools  and  colleges  and  to  expanding  Federal 
support  for  that  purpose — John  F  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Ntxon.  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  a  man  whose  commitment  to  educa- 
tion Is  neither  widely  known  nor  entirely 
dear  from  the  record. 

inXON'S    BASLT    COOUVXS8   TO    rSOKBAL    AID 

His  earlier  career  In  the  House  and  Senate 
and  as  Vice  President  provide  only  scattered 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  of 
President  Nixon's  views  on  education.  The 
record  does  show,  however,  that  the  early 
Nixon  was  at  best  cool  to  the  notion  of  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  to  education.  Although  he 
voiced  his  commitment  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens,  better  qualified  and 
better  paid  teachers,  and  the  improvement  of 
school  and  college  facilities,  he  was  never  a 
leader  In  sponsoring  or  cosponsoring  meas- 
ures to  achieve  these  goals. 

On  the  contrary,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he 
opposed  education  legislation,  and  he  usually 
invoked  the  standard  conservative  argument 
against  Federal  aid.  namely,  the  threat  of 
Federal  control  of  the  schools. 

During  the  1968  campaign.  Nixon  offered 
no  firm  Indication  that  his  general  posture 
on  education  had  substantially  changed.  His 
few  statements  concerning  education  were 
ambiguous  on  the  question  of  the  Federal 
role  In  supporting  the  schools,  and  on  the 
crucial  Issue  of  enforcing  desegregation 
guidelines  be  seemed  clearly  to  be  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  Senator  Storm  Thurmond  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

South  Carolina  who  had  done  so  much  to 
help  Nixon  win  southern  support  at  the 
Republican  convention  In  Miami. 

All  things  considered,  therefore.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon 
as  the  37th  President  of  the  United  States 
has  met  with  considerable  disquiet  In  edu- 
cational circles.  Some  educators  fear  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  may  usher  In  a  go- 
slow  period,  putting  the  brakes  on  recent 
progress  at  the  Federal  level  In  education. 

CAUSE    rOK    CUAXOED    OPTIMISM 

But  several  developments  since  the  Novem- 
ber election.  I  think,  give  cause,  for  guarded 
optimism  and  suggest  that  at  least  In  the 
field  of  education,  there  may  Indeed  be  a 
"new  Nixon." 

The  President's  two  top  appointments  In 
the  education  field  are  especially  encourag- 
ing.   

Secretary  of  HEW  Robert  Finch's  views  on 
education  are  largely  unknown,  but  many  of 
us  on  Capitol  Hill  have  been  heartened  by 
some  of  the  new  Secretary's  initial  state- 
ments. On  a  Meet  the  Press  appearance  re- 
cently, he  said  that  his  department's  most 
urgent  problem  was  to  come  to  g^iips  with 
the  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — "particularly, "  he  said,  "In  terms  of 
bringing  the  disadvantaged  Into  the  main- 
stream" of  American  education.  Nor  has 
Finch  made  any  step  toward  scrapping  the 
programs  enacted  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years.  "Our  Job."  he  says.  "Is  to 
rationalize  and  Implement  the  legislation 
now  on  the  books." 

NEW    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION    JAMES    E. 
ALLEN 

The  second  crucial  appointment  affecting 
education  In  the  new  Administration  Is 
James  E.  Allen.  New  York  State  Education 
Commissioner,  as  both  Assistant  SecrcUry 
for  Education  In  HEW  and  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Allen  is  widely  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
ablest  chief  state  school  officer  In  the  coun- 
try, and  he  Is  one  of  the  few  who  has  battled 
against  the  tendency  to  let  states'  rights  get 
In  the  way  of  nationwide  needs  and  goals. 
As  the  New  York  Times  said,  his  appoint- 
ment assures  "that  the  Federal  voice  In  mat- 
ters of  school  and  race  will  remain  liberal 
and  Independent." 

Most  Important.  Allen  Is  acutely  sensitive 
to  the  pressing  educational  problems  of  the 
cities.  Only  the  day  after  his  nomination 
Allen  announced  that  he  hoped  to  design  a 
program  of  "massive"  Federal  aid  to  urban 
education  and  said  this  would  be  his  "No.  1 
priority"  as  Federal  schools  chief.  Such  a  pro- 
gram was  necessary,  he  said,  "because  It  left 
to  the  states  and  localities,  the  problems  of 
urban  education  will  not  be  dealt  with 
adequately." 

NIXON    TASK    FOaCX    ON    EDUCATION 

Another  significant  development  centers 
on  Nixon's  own  Task  Force  on  Education, 
which  he  appointed  shortly  after  the  elec- 
tion to  Investigate  short-term  educational 
priorities  for  the  new  Administration.  Alan 
Piter,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  a  strong  advocate  of  Federal  aid.  headed 
the  group. 

Although  the  complete  findings  of  the  Task 
Force  are  not  scheduled  to  be  released,  news- 
paper accounts  Indicate  that  the  Task  Force 
report,  submitted  to  the  President  In  Jan- 
uary, was  a  hard-hitting  document  that 
pres£ed  the  new  Administration  to  take  vig- 
orous action  on  major  needs  In  education. 
Like  Dr.  Allen,  and  like  the  Kerner  Report, 
the  Task  Force  urged  substantial  additional 
Federal  expenditures — at  least  another  $1 
billion  a  year — on  the  nation's  predomi- 
nantly black,  big  city  schools. 

Moreover,  the  Task  Force  bluntly  criti- 
cized the  President  for: 

One,  suggesting  during  the  campaign  that 
he  favored  replacing  current  Federal  edu- 
cation assistance  pinpointed  on  poverty 
areas  with  block  grants  to  the  states.  Such 
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a  move,  said  the  Task  Foroe.  would  come 
"perilously  close"  to  re-openIng  the  church- 
state  Issue,  which  for  years  helped  kill  Fed- 
eral aid  to  schools. 

Two,  creating  the  Impression  by  campaign 
statements  that  he  would  go  slow  on  school 
desegregation.  The  Task  Force  urged  Nixon 
to  make  "absolutely  clear"  that  he  will  not 
"adopt  a  lower  standard"  in  enforcing  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  with  respect  to 
cutoffs  of  Federal  funds  to  schools  that  re- 
fuse to  desegregate. 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  ISSUE 

At  this  point,  the  Administration's  pos- 
ture on  Title  VI  enforcement  Is  not  fully 
clear.  Several  weeks  ago  Secretary  Pinch  in- 
ctirred  a  wave  of  criticism  when  he  postponed 
a  scheduled  cut-off  of  funds  to  five  seg- 
regated southern  school  districts.  But  Just 
last  week  Finch  denied  Federal  dollars  to 
three  other  school  districts  In  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  In  a  move  that 
strongly  Indicated  that  the  Administration 
will  not  adopt  a  more  lenient  school  deseg- 
regation policy  after  all. 

President  Nixon  has  made  no  public  state- 
ments on  the  recommendations  of  his  Task 
Force  on  Education,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  assurance  that  he  will  embrace  their 
views.  Presidential  task  force  reports  are 
sometimes  filed  away  for  future  reference,  re- 
sulting neither  In  new  policies  nor  new  leg- 
islation. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  were  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  views  of  Alan  Plfer  and 
the  other  distinguished  Americans  whom  the 
new  President  appointed  to  the  Task  Force 
There  is  basis  for  hope,  then,  that  the  for- 
ward-looking proposals  of  the  Task  Force 
will  not  fall  on  unsympathetic  ears. 

NEW  ADMINIBTXATION'S  PRIORITtZS  STILL 
UNCLXAX 

It  Is  stlU  too  early  to  speak  with  complete 
assurance  about  Nixon  on  education.  But 
many  of  us  In  Congress  are  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  omens  in  the  opening  weeks 
of  the  new  Administration.  We  shall,  of 
course,  know  far  more  about  the  President's 
commitment  to  education  when  we  see  what 
bills  he  prop>06es  and  how  much  education 
money  he  requests. 

Nixon  has  said  in  the  past  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  protecting  aid  to 
schools  and  colleges  from  Federal  budget 
cutbacks.  "At  budget-cutting  time,  this  is 
one  area  that  must  not  be  shortchanged." 
he  said  last  year. 

But  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  education 
will  fare  in  the  new  Administration  in  com- 
petition with  other  budget  demands,  such  as 
Vietnam  and  military  spending.  Moreover, 
holding  the  line  agtdnst  education  cutbacks 
Is  not  enough.  FVsr  to  stand  still  In  education 
Is  clearly  to  lose  ground  in  the  fight  against 
poverty  and  discrimination  and  to  hasten  the 
domestic  crisis  of  which  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission warns. 

Let  me  Just  say  by  way  of  conclusion  that 
the  next  few  months  will  be  a  time  of  test- 
ing for  the  Nixon  Administration.  I  should 
like  to  express  the  hope  that  this  annlver- 
saxy  of  the  Kerner  Commission's  historic  re- 
port might  signal  for  the  new  Administra- 
tion some  of  the  priorities  which  It  must  em- 
brace, not  only  in  education  but  in  other 
areas  of  national  life,  if  we  are  to  come  to 
gripw  with  the  grave  challenges  facing  this 
nation. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Reynolds  Weiss  of  Provo.  Utah,  Is  the 
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winner  this  year  for  the  State  of  Utah 
of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  con- 
ducted annually  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladles  Auxiliary.  He  will  come  to  Wash- 
ington next  month  to  compete  with  tiie 
winning  contestants  of  the  other  49 
States  for  one  of  the  five  scholarships  to 
be  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  comments 
of  this  outstanding  young  American  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  His  winning 
speech  follows : 

Freedom's  Challenge 
In  1775.  Patrick  Henry  rose  ijefore  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  to  plead  for  a  cause  called 
liberty.  To  them  he  asked.  "Why  stand  here 
Idle?  What  Is  It  that  gentlemen  wish?  What 
would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it  almighty  Ood! 
I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 
With  these  words,  our  ancestors,  our  fore- 
fathers set  out  upon  a  grave  sea  of  conflict, 
to  break  the  bonds  of  subjection.  They  gave 
their  lives  for  a  cherished  cause;  a  cause 
worth  fighting  for,  worth  dying  for:  Freedom. 
Today,  freedom's  challenge  is,  ironically, 
different  from  the  challenge  we  met  and  de- 
feated those  many  years  ago.  The  challenge, 
then,  was  the  oppression  of  a  despotic  and 
arbitrary  foreign  power;  now  It  is  the  indif- 
ference of  a  people:  a  people  living  too  long 
In  the  benefits  of  democracy,  once  cherished, 
now  taken  for  granted;  a  people  enjoying  per- 
sonal liberty,  yet  not  acknowledging  it;  a 
people  magnifying  their  troubles  and  ignor- 
ing their  blessings;  a  nation  of  people,  free 
and  independent,  but  seem  to  advocate  mob 
rule  and  anarchy;  a  people  who  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  challenge  of  freedom  is  a  malignant 
cancer:  starting  from  a  tiny  core,  it  has 
grown  rapidly,  unseen,  hidden;  destroying 
the  very  fiber  of  our  society.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  young  man  publicly  burning  his  draft  no- 
tice, but  those  many  who  Justify  his  action. 
Nor  is  It  a  militant  Inciting  a  riot,  the  arson- 
ist burning  a  great  city  to  death,  but  the 
so-called  Americana  who  urge  them  on  in 
their  destruction.  Freedom's  challenge  is  a 
woman  who  Is  too  tired  to  stand  when  the 
flag  passes  by,  the  man  who's  .mind  is  on 
other  things  while  he  merely  recites  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  It  is  not  caring  when 
someone  denounces  these  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  apathy. 

This  challenge  is  very  real.  It  is  not  a  sick 
minority,  but  everyone  of  us.  We  are  all 
guilty  of  the  highest  treason:  thanklessness 
for  our  liberty,  for  our  democratic  way  of 
life,  for  our  freedom.  This  terrible  indiffer- 
ence is  all  around  us.  Only  we  can  eliminate 
It.  we  must  eliminate  It.  We  must  seek  it  out, 
and  destroy  it.  It  is  not  too  late,  if  we  do  it 
now.  A  new  golden  era  of  pride,  and  freedom 
can  be  ours.  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  It  will  be 
rewarding.  We  must  start  with  ourselves,  and 
revitalize  that  old  love  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. We  must  support  our  government 
and  our  president  In  all  that  they  do.  Patri- 
otism must  run  fervently  through  our  veins. 
We  must  protect  our  freedom;  for  without 
freedom  there  is  no  life  worth  living.  It  must 
be  that  we  face  this  challenge  and  that  we 
defeat  it.  For  the  love  of  independence,  for 
the  desire  of  liberty,  for  the  necessity  of  free- 
dom, our  conscience  demands  that  we  de- 
sttoy  this  apathy  to  our  Ood  given  rights. 
This  we  must  do,  so  that  everyone  of  us  may 
reminisce  the  past  humbly,  but  with  pride. 
So  that  we  can  lift  our  heads  high  and  say, 
"I  am  an  American."  This  challenge  is  before 
all  of  us.  Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it 
that  we  wish?  What  would  we  have,  freedom 
or  slavery.  The  choice  is  simple.  It  is  up  to 
you! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DR.  ARTHUR  ERNEST  MORGAN,  A 
MASTER  BUILDER  OF  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  a  half  century. 
Dr.  Arthur  Ernest  Morgan  has  given  to 
American  life  that  rare  type  of  leader- 
ship which  combines  penetrating  social 
insight  with  masterly  performance  in  the 
public  interest.  As  a  young  engineer  he 
conducted  important  drainage  investiga- 
tions, and  both  designed  and  supervised 
land  reclamations  and  water  and  flood- 
control  operations.  He  was  called  by 
many  States  to  assist  with  drafting 
proper  legislation  for  regulating  drain- 
age practices.  In  1921,  as  incoming  pres- 
ident of  Antioch  College,  he  brought  into 
being  a  program  of  education  which  re- 
lated the  social  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  students  through  alternating 
work  experience  in  productive  enterprises 
with  study  on  college  campus. 

The  foresight  and  skill  he  had  demon- 
strated in  engineering  and  educational 
achievements  made  him  the  choice  for 
the  first,  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  It  was  in  this  that  he  was 
able  to  lead  the  comprehensive  improve- 
ments of  a  whole  interdependent  people 
in  a  landlocked  river  basin.  Among  the 
many  books  he  has  written,  those  dealing 
with  the  small  community  reveal  his 
grasp  of  the  importance  of  this  unit  In 
society  and  in  the  improvement  of  soci- 
ety—"The  Small  Community,"  "Small 
Community  Economics,"  ""Industries  in 
Small  Communities,"  ^nd  '"Community 
of  the  Future." 

As  extensive  and  profoimd  technologi- 
cal changes  have  occurred  in  America, 
his  work  stands  out  as  highly  applicable 
to  many  current  social  problems. 

People  who  live  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Increasingly  recognize  and  honor  him 
as  the  leader  who  laid  foimdations  for 
ever-widening  opportunities  and  richness 
of  living  in  the  valley  region.  Honoring 
him  for  his  creative  work  is  expressed  in 
many  ways,  as  does  the  article  quoted 
below.  It  suggests  the  tremendous  mean- 
ing of  the  valley  regional  development 
for  Improving  many  problem  conditions 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Wayland  J. 
Hayes,  professor  emeritus  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  and  anthropology  of 
Vanderbllt  University,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  prepared  an  article  for  publica- 
tion honoring  Dr.  Morgan  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Although  this  article  has  not  as  yet  been 
published.  Professor  Hayes  has  given  me 
permission  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  and  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 


Revolution 


Factories  Move  to  the 
People 


(By  Wayland  J.  Hayes) 
The   concentration  and   centralization   of 
population   which  characterize  the  modern 
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city  are  largely  traceable  to  the  application 
of  the  steam  engine  to  factories  and  to  loco- 
motives guided  by  steel  rails.  The  consider- 
able weight  of  this  instrument  of  power  com- 
bined with  the  necessity  for  ready  access  to 
fuel  and  water  made  its  use  relatively  rigid 
and  Inflexible.  Machines  driven  by  it  had  to 
be  close  to  it  and  connected  to  it  by  shafts 
and  pulleys.  When  it  was  applied  to  trans- 
portation maximum  efficiency  depended  upon 
railroads  conforming  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
straight  lines  and  level  ground.  Cities  came 
to  be  identified  as  railroad  centers  even 
when  located  at  favorable  harbors  or  along 
deep  rivers. 

Now.  power  may  be  generated  and  trans- 
mitted long  distances  for  quite  varied  uses. 
Relatively  light  weight  vehicles  carrying  rel- 
atively light  loads  of  fuel  run  at  high  speeds 
on  curved  roads  to  reach  high  altitudes. 
Other  vehicles  fly  through  the  air  to  carry 
passengers  and  freight  to  many  points  on  the 
earth.  It  Is  no  longer  necessary,  economical, 
or  desirable  for  people  to  live  In  highly  con- 
gested areas.  They  will  not  be  compelled  to 
go  to  the  factories:  but  factories  are  likely 
to  go  to  them.  The  present  patterns  of  hu- 
man ecology,  or  utilization  of  space.  Is  now 
being  changed,  and  is  likely  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent by  the  21st  century. 

In  the  present  traniition  period  problems 
of  the  modern  city  may  seem  even  more  acute 
than  they  ever  have  been,  and  some,  such 
as  air  pollution,  organized  crime,  and  violence 
among  conflicting  groups  may  actually  reach 
new  proportions.  Most  of  the  catalogue  of 
problems  repeatedly  covered  by  mass  media 
and  shouted  by  rival  politicians  have  long 
since  been  recognized  by  investigators  and 
research  specialists.' 

Of  course  some  problems  such  as  food 
spoilage,  Insanitary  conditions,  euid  frequent 
preventlble  diseases  were  so  glaring  that  con- 
trol was  sought  early  in  the  course  of  rapid 
urban  growth.  But  the  ties  between  business 
and  political  organization  which  were  ex- 
posed by  muckrakers  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury have  merely  become  more  sophisticated 
and  renamed  as  "power  structure." 

Problems  connected  with  the  revolution  in 
human  ecology  in  America  might  be  thought 
of  as  commencing  with  the  flow  of  millions 
of  inunlgrants  from  Europe  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  century.  Later,  the  mech- 
anization of  agriculture  freed  enough  labor 
for  industry  and  construction  work  of  many 
kinds  to  cut  off  the  flow  from  outside  the 
country.  To  the  increasing  number  of  farm 
population  pushed  off  the  land  by  the  appli- 
cation of  efficient  machinery,  have  been 
added  a  greater  number  who  have  exhausted 
their  soil  through  poor  management,  or  who 
have  been  victims  of  soil  erosion  by  winds 
and  water.  Still  others  have  responded  to  the 
mirage  of  welfare  beneflts  reflected  from  big 
cities  through  rumor.  Thus,  the  competition 
for  unskilled  Jobs  and  living  space  is  highly 
critical  for  large  cities.  The  time  has  come 
for  finding  means  to  stop,  and  even  reverse 
this  internal  migration  to  cities. 

Within  the  20'6  and  early  30's  Social  Scien- 
tists discovered  the  spatial  structure  of  cities 
and  analyzed  the  process  by  which  such 
structure  emerges  and  becomes  involved  in 
continuous  change.  Segregation  of  people  by 
social  class,  or  other  bases  for  division,  marks 
the  modern  community  from  small  towns  to 
megalopolis.  Business  and  financial  trans- 
actions are  located  at  the  most  convenient 
spot  to  serve  their  purposes  and  become  the 
center  for  all  later  growth.  New  enterprises 

'  During  the  second  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent century  Robert  E.  Park  led  a  group  of 
his  colleagues  and  students  to  make  both  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  study  of  Chi- 
cago. He  conceived  of  the  modern  city  as 
well  as  the  distinctive  areas  within  it  as 
products  of  natural  growth;  which  could  be 
analyzed  in  terms  ot  human  ecology  and  so- 
cial organization. 
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•r«  locftted  near  the  flnancUl  centers  an<t 
further  growth  resuiu  In  tub -segregation 
by  which  banka.  brokerage  hoiuea.  special 
types  of  merchandlalng  and  services  take 
their  places  In  functional  relation  to  the 
whole.  Land  values  may  become  so  high  at 
the  center  that  skyscrapers  become  eco- 
nomically desirable.  All  the  while  there  U  a 
push  from  the  center  being  communicated 
outward  to  all  areas  which  have  also  become 
segregated  in  the  ongoing  process. 

Land  values  next  to  the  business  area  are 
kept  so  high  by  anticipated  business  expan- 
sion that  existing  properties  are  neglected 
end  allowed  to  drift  toward  increasing  de- 
cay. This  area  Just  peripheral  to  the  center 
becomes  the  most  densely  populated  in  the 
city  with  poverty  as  the  common  denomi- 
nator for  all  resldenu  By  crowding  many 
people  Into  a  limited  number  of  rooms  the 
rents  per  person  are  low  but  the  total  in- 
come received  by  landlords  is  high.  In  gen- 
eral, people  are  sub-segregated  by  such  dif- 
ferences as  race,  ethnic  or  regional  origin, 
nationality,  gang  activities.  Illegitimate  busi- 
ness, and  so  on.  In  addition  to  being  people 
of  lowest  Income  they  are  often  the  least 
well  educated,  poorest  In  physical  and  mental 
health,  feast  skilled,  and  lowest  In  asplra- 
tloAs  andTlopes.  Until  recently  this  area  of 
transition  and  social  disorganization  has  been 
called,  slum:  but  the  usage  of  ghetto,  im- 
plying forced  residence,  may  gain  acceptance. 

The  slum  has  always  been  notorious  for 
violence  and  the  compounding  of  all  social 
Ills.  But  recently,  enough  leadership  of  some 
groups  within  the  slum  has  emerged  to  carry 
out  mass  protests  of  various  kinds.  These 
disturb  the  city  as  a  whole  and  claim  the 
attention  of  the  general  public.  Under  such 
circumstances,  many  remedies  are  being  pro- 
posed and  some  are  being  tried.  Pew  Indeed 
are  the  politicians  who  do  not  promise  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  con- 
trol crime.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  most  of 
these  proposals  are  concerned  with  remedies, 
repairs,  and  alterations  of  the  city  as  It  has 
been  It  would  require  a  vast  catalogue  to 
list  the  programs  and  proposals  for  the  -pub- 
lic sector"  and  the  "prtvate  sector"  to 
perform. 

But  there  Is  very  little  recognition  that  the 
very  large  cltv.  Itself.  Is  obsolescent. - 

Mechanical  means  are  being  employed  with 
the  Intention  of  altering  human  or  social  re- 
lations. Social  desegregation  Is  called  Integra- 
tion and  treated  as  If  the  close  proximity  and 
mixing  of  divergent  peoples  would  bring 
about  social  unification  of  society  Segrega- 
tion of  populations,  per  se.  does  not  prevent 
achievement  of  consensus  concerning  social 
goals  and  their  realization.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognised that  segregation  Is  a  process  as  well 
as  a  structure:  and  that  "suburban  develop- 
ments" and  decentralized  efforts  of  many 
kinds  simply  change  the  locations  of  segrega- 
tion. New  housing,  whether  separate  dwell- 
ings or  apartments.  Is  graduated  by  costs  and 
Income  levels  rather  than  any  plan  for 
changing  social  relations. 

Obsolescence  of  very  large  cities  Is  also  In- 
dicated by  their  vulnerability  Although  New 
York  City  has  been  so  simplified  that  a  moron 
who  Is  able  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween red  and  green  lines,  can  go  long  dis- 
tances by  subway  and  reach  a  destination  he 
seeks:  an  organization  of  a  few  highly  com- 
petent experts  must  keep  the  complicated 
operations  of  the  city  In  balance.  A  strike  or 
a  combination  of  strikes  can  paralyze  basic 
services  and  render  populations  helpless.  An 
attack  from  the  outside  could  soon  produce 
so  much  panic  and  physical  damage  as  to 
bring  about  desolation  within  a  short  time. 

Striking  changes  have  been  under  way 
m  the  life  and  structure  of  cities  during  the 


'  Lewis  Mumford  In  his  prophetic  book. 
The  Culture  of  Cities  has  described  the  "Rise 
and  Fall  of  Megalopolis"  and  the  "Regional 
Framework  of  Civilization." 
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last  generation  of  lu  Inhabitants.  The  moat 
Impressive  perhaps  has  been  the  growth  of 
population  at  the  periphery  or  outer  area 
surrounding  the  city.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  -flight  from  the  city"  from  within,  and 
the  nUgratlon  to  the  city  being  arrested 
within  commuter's  range  or  satellite  dis- 
tance Some  of  the  suburbs  have  become 
distinct  communities  through  the  develop- 
ment of  local  Institutions  and  services  In 
accord  with  the  deslrea  and  ethos  of  the 
residents  But  most  of  them,  perhaps,  are 
little  more  than  enclaves  of  people  having 
similar  income  levels,  but  without  Identity 
with  the  people  around  them  or  the  place 
they  occupy.  The  hoiulng  construction  of 
many  suburbs  Is  so  cheap  and  the  residents 
are  so  near  to  poverty  that  they  could  al- 
most be  labeled  new  slums  or  slums  of  the 
future.  Few  suburbs,  other  than  Industrial, 
provide  the  work  by  which  residents  exist  and 
most  of  the  bread  wlnnees  are  commuters. 

A  development  coupled  with  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  population  on  the  outer  border  of 
cities  Is  the  building  of  shopping  centers.  And 
iM  tlksae  prove  successful  others  are  rising 
further  and  further  out  from  the  central  city. 
The  loss  of  population,  merchandising,  and 
services,  by  the  city  creates  loss  of  tax  sup- 
port: and  central  cities  are  reaorUng  to  costly 
efforts  to  hold  tax  paying  residents,  and  to 
attract  as  much  business  from  the  outside  as 
may  prove  possible  Efforts  to  hold  or  recap- 
ture tax  bases  actually  require  new  public 
Investment.  Thus,  further  taxes  are  needed 
and  the  result  may  run  counter  to  the  end 
desired.  Since  greater  commuting  distances 
are  possible  over  four  lane  Interstate  high- 
ways and  Improved  rural  roads,  people  are 
able  to  locate  their  residence  In  areas  with 
relatively  low  taxes. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  development 
towards  changing  the  imbalance  created  by 
seventy  percent  of  the  nation's  population 
living  on  two  percent  of  the  land  comes  from 
changing  practices  of  industrial  plant  loca- 
tion Factories  for  making  elemental  parts 
are  becoming  more  widely  distributed  In 
many  regions  and  places  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Assembly  lines  are  being  set  up  In 
areas  where  finished  products  are  to  be  sold 
and  utilized.  Factories  are  not  only  being 
taken  to  the  people  where  they  live,  but  in 
some  Instances  persons  may  continue  to  draw 
some  Income  from  agriculture  concurrently 
with  income  from  Industry, 
n 

We  can  now  focus  attention  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Region,  where  the  "technologi- 
cal revolution"  Is  so  recent  that  we  can  get 
a  mlcrocosmlc  view  of  altamatlves  for  future 
Industrial  development,  redistribution  of 
I«pulatlon.  and  more  democratic  organiza- 
tion We  can  begin  at  a  Ume  when  75  percent 
of  the  people  live  in  rural  areas  and  54  per- 
cent on  farms.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Region 
was  more  densely  populated  than  many  other 
rural  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
birth  rate  was  much  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average.  Mere  subsistence  farms  de- 
voted to  a  single  cash  crop  greatly  outnum- 
bered livestock  and  grain  farms.  Food  and 
feed  crops  were  Insufflclent  to  support  the 
Valley's  population.  Under  such  economy.  In- 
comes were  low  and  dietary  deficiencies, 
much  chronic  Illness,  shoddy  houses,  sordid 
furnishings,  utterly  Inadequate  schools,  poor 
recreational  facilities,  and  Insufflclent  trans- 
portation were  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
situation  in  urban  slums.  Umber,  soil,  and 
mineral  resources  had  been  exploited  with- 
out regard  to  equity  or  future  welfare  of  the 
people.  A  steady  decline  In  natural  wealth 
was  accompanied  by  a  steady  Increase  In  pop- 
ulation. All  the  while,  moat  people  were  un- 
aware of  the  resource  impoverishment  going 
on  around  them  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
their  accumulated  loss  through  the  years. 
Their  Ignorance  and  limited  cultural  Inter- 
ests, combined  wlUi  prlmlUve  housing  and 
other  facilities  left  no  escape  for  any  ven- 
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tureeome  youth  except  migration  to  Indus- 
trUl  clUes. 

Then  came  the  nitrate  works  at  Mtucle 
Shoals.  Alabama  in  conectlon  with  needs  of 
World  War  I.  Later  this  factory  was  reacti- 
vated for  the  experimental  development  of 
chemical  products  especially  plant  fertll- 
Izers,  with  power  coming  from  Wilson  Dam 
built  In  1936 ' 

After  much  political  haggling  and  a  later 
deep  economic  depression.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  created  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  in  1033  to  take  over  and  operate 
Installations  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  to  Inte- 
grate development  of  the  entire  Tennessee 
River  Basin.  To  achieve  such  ends  multi- 
purpose dams  and  reservoirs  were  constructed 
to  provide:  low-cost  power:  a  navigation 
channel  from  the  Tennessee's  mouth  on  the 
Ohio  River  to  KnoxvlUe.  Tennessee,  a  dis- 
tance of  650  miles:  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources:  malaria  control; 
and  recreational  and  educational  facilities. 
Thus,  foundations  were  laid  and  opportuni- 
ties were  made  available  for  people  to  de- 
velop a  new  way  of  living  If  they  could  learn 
to  iise  the  vast  opportunities  placed  In  their 
reach. 

One  chapter  of  the  early  responses  of  the 
people  has  not  been  fully  documented.  It 
Is  well  known  that  most  of  the  construc- 
tion work  on  dams  and  auxiliary  installa- 
tions was  done  by  people  from  the  Valley 
Region.  But  the  first  administrative  leaders 
of  the  vast  enterprise  had  the  wisdom  to 
foresee  the  need  for  trained  technicians  if 
new  opportunities  were  to  be  fully  embraced 
by  the  people.  On-the-job  education  was 
continually  kept  In  mind  and  workers  were 
given  new  responsibilities  as  rapidly  as  they 
demonstrated  capacity  and  competence. 
Evening  and  night  school  were  set  up  In 
work  camps  for  all  who  volunteered  for  In- 
struction. The  teaching  staff  Itself  was  com- 
posed of  volunteers  from  the  highly  trained 
technical  staff  which  had  to  be  brought  in 
from  varied  experienced  sources  whether  in- 
side or  outalde  the  region.  Since  the  Act  of 
Congress  did  not  provide  funds  for  this  edu- 
cational endeavor,  those  who  participated  in 
it  did  so  without  financial  reward.  This  phase 
of  the  project  reflecta  the  creative  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  work  done  by  those  who 
launched  the  enterprise.  One  of  the  anec- 
dotes which  survives  from  the  time.  Is  that  a 
very  high  official  told  the  people  that  crea- 
tive living  was  like  measles  and  had  to  be 
caught  from  others  who  had  it. 

Parenthetically,  It  should  be  said  that 
not  all  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Region  occurred  under  the 
stimulation  of  the  TVA.  Klngsport,  In  Sul- 
livan County,  Tennessee  was  fully  planned 
by  John  Nolen,  laid  out  In  1916  and  Incor- 
porated In  1917.  It  Is  noted  for  lU  pulp  and 
paper  mills  associated  directly  with  very 
large  book  printing  and  binding  operations. 
Textile  mills  and  planta  making  brick.'  ce- 
ment, glass,  synthetic  fibers,  plastics,  ho- 
siery and  chemicals  are  also  located  there 
From  the  beginning,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
entertainment  facilities  In  Klngsport  were 
of  high  quality.  The  family  plan  for  provid- 
ing hospital  care  for  workers  in  the  area 
was  one  of  the  earliest  experimental  ven- 
tures of  its  kind.  Bristol  on  the  Virginia- 
Tennessee  line  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
Klngsport  and  Johnson  City  and  the  three 
now  referred  to  as  Trl  Cities,  form  an  in- 
dustrial gateway  to  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Region. 


^  About  one  fourth  of  the  electrical  energy 
generated  In  the  Region  continues  to  be  util- 
ized by  defense  installations  Including  muni- 
tions defense  research  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala- 
bama: atomic  plants  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tennes- 
see: and  Paducah.  Kentucky:  the  Air  Force 
wind  tunnel  research  at  Tullahoma.  Tennes- 
see; and  the  famous  NASA  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  at  Huntsvllle,  Alabama. 
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Although  primary  attention  will  be  given  to 
industry,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
strategic  place  of  agricultural  change  in  the 
whole  Valley  Region.  Agricultural  change  was 
not  only  important  for  the  sake  of  Improving 
the  Income  and  standard  of  living  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  also  for  checking  the  erosion  of  land 
for  Its  own  productivity  and  also  for  protect- 
ing streams  and  reservoirs  from  silting.  The 
agricultural  pattern  of  growing  such  row 
crops  as  corn  and  tobacco  imperiled  the  very 
foundations  of  the  new  system  being  built 
into  the  whole  region.  A  wide  spread  program 
of  establishing  grass  and  growing  it  for  hay 
and  pastures  was  most  vital.  Enrichment  of 
the  long  worn  soil  had  to  be  built  into  the 
program.  And  all  this  Implied  a  considerable 
shift  to  livestock  and  dairy  production  where 
It  had  not  been  widely  practiced  before  As  in 
all  matters  of  this  kind,  demonstrations  and 
assistance  were  placed  before  the  people;  but 
they  made  the  changes  through  their  own  ef- 
forts. It  Is  a  long  story  but  It  Is  based  on 
creative  community  development.  People  were 
given  advantageous  terms  for  obtaining  agri- 
cultural lime  and  suitable  fertilizers.  Local 
agricultural  communities  throughout  the  re- 
gion organized  under  their  own  leadership 
and  made  plans  for  comprehensive  Improve- 
ment of  all  phases  of  their  lives  over  long 
periods  of  time.  The  results  have  not  only 
contributed  to  an  improved  economy  but  an 
improved  society  with  more  satisfying  social 
relations. 

Of  the  201  counties  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Region  only  36  have  waterf  ronte  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
offered  the  most  advantageous  sites  for  in- 
dustrial development  when  the  landlocked 
valley  was  opened  to  commercial  navigation 
and  Joined  with  the  combined  river  system 
of  continental  United  States  In  1945.  Since 
that  time  1.3  billion  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested m  133  private  manufacturing  planto 
operating  on  the  river.  Over  90  percent  of  this 
capital  and  68  percent  of  the  employment 
Involved  has  been  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemicals,  primary  metals,  and  pulp 
and  paper.  Well  over  100.000  new  Jobs.  In- 
cluding trades  and  services  have  been  created 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  these  Investments. 
It  must  not  be  understood  that  rapid  and 
substantial  development  In  the  water-front 
counties  has  been  separated  from  counties 
adjoining  and  extending  far  beyond.  Oun- 
tersviUe,  Alabama,  for  instance,  has  become 
an  Inland  port  to  which  and  from  which 
commercial  producte  flow  in  literally  all  di- 
rections. Barges  loaded  with  hundreds  of  au- 
tomobiles are  met  at  the  dock  by  motor 
carriers  to  distribute  them  to  many  parts  of 
the  south.  Similarly,  grain  elevators  and  feed 
mills  receive  cargoes  of  corn,  soy  beans,  al- 
falfa pellets,  and  other  crops  In  short  supply 
In  the  area.  These  are  necessary  for  ade- 
quately supporting  the  expanding  live  stock 
and  dairy  farming  of  a  number  of  southern 
states.  The  broiler  and  fryer  production 
which  must  respond  by  rapid  transit  to  de- 
mands from  the  Far  West  as  well  as  the 
Northeast  and  Middle  West  is  largely  fed 
through  GuntersvlUe  and  Decatur  ports. 

Another  illustration  of  the  complementary 
relation  between  Industry  located  on  the 
river  and  a  vast  EupF>orting  hinterland  is 
found  at  Charlestown-Calhoun.  Tennessee. 
The  manufacturing  of  pulp  and  paper  re- 
quires a  continuous  dependable  supply  of 
wood  from  forest  to  factory.  This  Involved 
systematic  planting,  harvesting  and  trans- 
porting trees  to  provide  ample  supplies  for 
the  paper  mills  year  after  year.  Such  an  op- 
eration, not  only  provides  Jobs  for  many 
people  in  several  states,  but  It  goes  far  to 
restore  forests  and  conserve  soil  over  a  vast 
area.  It  Is  made  possible  by  the  combined 
means  of  rail,  river,  and  public  road  trans- 
portation. Other  ties  of  Industry  located  on 
the  river  with  related  development  as  much 
as  75  miles  away  can  be  found  in  aluminum 
production  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama  and 
at  New  Johnsvllle,  Tennessee.  Rolling  opera- 
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tlons,  foil  printing,  laminating  and  casting 
productions  are  among  those  also  found  some 
distance  from  the  river. 

Electric  energy  is  not  only  generated  by 
falling  water  at  dams,  but  by  a  number  of 
coal-fired  steam  plants  as  well.  Although 
strip  mining  has  not  been  controlled,  several 
coal  fields  in  the  Region  or  adjoining  it  find 
a  market  close  at  hand  for  maintaining  a 
profitable  coal  industry  in  the  region.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  two  large  nuclear 
generating  plants,  now  under  construction, 
round  out  the  picture  of  a  new  day  In  accessi- 
ble power  for  development  of  the  Region. 

in 
Although  industrial  centers  located  along 
the  Tennessee  River  have  grown  In  popula- 
tion much  of  the  essential  labor  force  is  made 
up  of  persons  who  commute  from  varying 
distances  within  the  Region.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  high  quality  and  extensive 
system  of  paved  roads  to  be  found  in  the 
hinterland  about  the  centers.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  many  counties  are  too  far  from  the 
newly  developed  places  or  the  metropolitan 
centers  elsewhere  in  the  region  to  have 
economical  and  reasonably  attractive  access 
to  IndtisUial  employment.  Furthermore, 
many  highly  significant  sites  for  particular 
types  of  industry  do  not  receive  attention 
from  persons  who  might  have  the  capital  and 
interest  to  develop  them.  The  sites  selected 
by  industry  are  often  dependent  upon  promo- 
tion by  communities  who  need  them.  It 
should  be  quite  obvious  that  many  small  and 
often  Isolated  communities  do  not  have 
awareness  of  their  resources  and  certainly 
have  no  detailed  knowledge  of  how  to  Inform 
potentially  interested  persons. 

It  was  this  condition  which  let  12  public 
power  distributors,  either  municipalities  or 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  to  organize  on 
September  15,  1951,  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment association  in  that  portion  of  North 
Mississippi  served  by  TVA.  Membership  was 
open  to  any  public  power  distributor  in  the 
area  and  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
twelve  formed  a  board  of  directors.  The 
Initial  financial  support  for  professionally 
trained  staff  and  equipment  for  research,  and 
promotional  activity  was  equitably  met.  This 
made  it  possible  for  all  communities  in  the 
area,  regardless  of  size  to  obtain  expert  serv- 
ice in  analysis  of  resources  and  help  in 
promotion  of  suitable  and  attractive  sites 
for  industry.  This  Association  is  known  as  the 
North  Mississippi  Industrial  Development 
Association  (NMIDA) ,  and  today  Is  supported 
by  27  of  the  28  distributors  in  the  area. 

The  program  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment association  is  subsumed  under  the 
functions  of  research,  education  and  Infor- 
mation, cooperation,  and  promotion.  By  re- 
search is  meant  the  assessment  of  resources 
a  community  has  to  offer  as  a  site  for  indus- 
trial development-location  In  relation  to 
water  and  other  transportation  routes  and 
services;  to  tovms  and  cities:  and  to  such 
natural  resources  as  minerals,  forests,  water 
supply  and  soils.  Population  composition, 
and  Its  growth  or  decline  along  with  local 
and  area  history  must  be  analyzed.  Social 
Institutions  such  as  local  government, 
churches,  schools,  medical  services,  commu- 
nication media  should  give  Insight  into  the 
cultural  tone  and  local  ethos.  Of  course  the 
business  activities  and  financial  status  must 
be  fully  analyzed.  Promotion  has  to  do  with 
arranging  the  research  findings  In  an  attrac- 
tive brochure  and  making  it  available  to 
potentially  interested  industries.  Visits,  let- 
ters, telephone  calls,  and  tours  are  used  by 
expert  personnel  employed  as  directors  of 
major  areas.  Member  distributors  are  kept 
fully  informed  about  all  activities  of  their 
Association  by  systematic  reports,  meetings, 
and  personal  contacts.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  activities  affecting  the  development  of 
their  own  communities.  The  Association  also 
cooperates  with  chambers  of  commerce  and 
all  private  and  public  agencies  likely  to  have 
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mutual  Interests,  information,  or  communi- 
cation. Cooperation  with  any  educational  In- 
stitution within  the  area  Is  especially  culti- 
vated. Evidence  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  any 
reputable  and  responsible  business  manage- 
ment is  consistently  followed  to  the  extent 
which  seems  warranted.  The  final  decision 
of  a  business  concern  to  locate  In  a  particu- 
lar community  depends  on  Its  local  leader- 
ship and  the  qualifications  and  impressions 
the  people  are  able  to  offer  when  they  are 
visited  and  exploratory  negotiations  become 
mutually  desirable. 

The  idea  and  practice  of  organizing  these 
professionally  staffed  industrial  development 
associations  has  now  spread  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  an  area  of 
more  than  60.000  square  miles.  Of  the  122 
municipal  and  cooperative  distributors  of 
TVA  power  In  this  area  109  are  members  and 
actively  support  five  associations.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Northern  Mississippi,  lour 
other  industrial  associations  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  five  years.  Middle 
Tennessee  Industrial  Development  Associa- 
tion (MTIDA)  with  23  member  distributors. 
South  Kentucky  Industrial  Development 
Association  (SKIDA)  with  15  member  dis- 
tributors. North  Alabama  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Association  (NAIDA)  with  24  dis- 
tributors; and  West  Tennessee  Industrial  De- 
velopment Association  (WTIDA),  supported 
by  20  member  distributors.  Complete  orga- 
nization of  the  region  seems  likely  in  the 
near  future. 

Only  highlights  concerning  one  member  of 
109  industrial  development  associations  can 
be  reported  here.  CookevlUe.  Tennessee  lo- 
cated near  the  center  of  the  Cumberland 
Plateau,  county  seat  of  Putnam  County,  is 
chosen  because  it  has  a  nimiber  of  basic 
similarities  to  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,'  a  town 
which  has  received  sociological  study. 

CookevlUe  does  not  have  the  systematic 
program  of  alternating  work  and  study  after 
the  manner  of  Antloch  College.  But  the 
TMinessee  Polytechnic  Institute  founded  In 
1M6  ( now  operating  as  a  branch  of  the  Unl- 
vftrslty  of  Tennessee)  does  incorporate  prac- 
tical and  applicable  technical  training  In 
Its  curriculum.  Even  before  college  work  be- 
gins "vo-tech"  schools  on  the  secondary  lev-^ 
el  make  it  possible  to  learn  the  technique  of 
welding  and  similar  basic  skills.  Only  re- 
cently the  Pleetguard  Division  of  Cummins 
Engine  Co.  looked  for  a  place  with  strong 
educational  resources  relevant  to  their  pro- 
duction of  oil,  air.  and  fuel  filters  for  dleasel 
and  automotive  demands.  It  is  notable  that 
eight  of  the  Pleetguard  management  staff 
were  educated  at  Tennessee  Tech  and  150  of 
the  production  workers  came  from  the  "vo- 
tech"  schools  of  CookevlUe. 

Furthermore,  the  Pleetguard  factory  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  high  quality  of 
enterprise  which  develops  mutually  satis- 
fying relations  with  the  people  of  Cooke- 
vlUe. The  Delman  Company  produces  auto- 
motive parts  and  accessories.  The  Volunteer 
Tool  and  Die  Company  produces  what  the 
name  suggests.  A  further  but  Incomplete 
catalogue  of  products  Include:  electroplat- 
ing, upholstered  living  room  furniture  and 
chairs,  plastic  football  equipment,  brushes 
and  brush  handles,  concrete  blocks,  char- 
coal briquettes,  and  so  on.  Nineteen  new 
plants  and  1367  Jobs  have  been  added  since 
1960. 

The  quality  of  life  in  a  community  is 
difficult  to  assess  without  actually  living  in 
it  for  some  length  of  time.  A  few  facts  may 
suggest  or  reflect  faceta  of  CookeviUe's  In- 
terests and  vitality.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  presence  of  a  branch  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  with  over  5,000  studenta  and  a 


'  .Small  citv  in  Ohio  analyzed  In  terms  of 
ethos,  process  of  industrial  growth  and 
adaptable  practices  by  Arthur  Morgan  in  his 
Industries  for  Small  Communities  published 
in  1953. 
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faculty  of  mor*  than  aoo  members  hu  a 
marked  Influence  on  the  small  city.  It  spon- 
sors music,  dance,  and  drama  activities  In 
the  community  and  may  have  Inspired  the 
active  amateur  theater,  which  often  draws 
upon  regional  dramatic  materials  as  well  as 
local  talent.  Ita  considerable  library  rein- 
forces the  local  public  library  by  making 
many  privileges  available  to  all  in  the  area. 
CookevUle  Is  unique,  perhaps  In  supporting 
three  weekly  newspapers,  each  with  more 
than  8.000  subscribers,  at  a  time  when  such 
papers  have  been  falling  and  going  out  of 
existence  throughout  the  nation.  Dally 
papers  are  also  brought  In  from  KnoxvUle. 
Chattanooga  and  NaahvUle.  some  80-100 
miles  east,  south,  and  west  of  what  Is  some- 
times called  the  "Hub  of  the  Upper  Cumber- 
lands."  Lakes  and  state  parks  are  only  a  few 
miles  away  but,  In  addition.  CookevUle  main- 
tains a  park  of  Its  own  Modem  health  serv- 
ices are  available.  Including  two  hospitals. 
The  governing  body  Is  of  the  council-man- 
ager type  with  five  members  elected  for  three 
year  terms. 

The  laborers  found  at  CookevUle  and  the 
response  they  are  making  seem  to  support 
statements  by  Morgan:  "If  there  Is  a  core  of 
souxtd.  honest,  and  friendly  people,  and  a 
persistent  .apark  of  Inquiry  and  adventure, 
then  all  the  rest  can  be  added  In  due 
course  .  .  .  Men's  creative  capacities  com- 
monly He  dormant  until  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic setting  provides  both  a  pattern  and 
a  stimulus  for  action."  Some  managers 
coming  Into  CookevUle  have  said:  "The  na- 
tive aptitude  of  our  workers  here  In  Middle 
Tennessee  has  made  It  poaalble  for  us  to  cut 
the  training  time  and  costs  by  40O  over 
other  facilities  In  another  section  of  the 
country." 

"Our  turnover  and  absenteeism  rates  have 
been  amazingly  low.  The  workers  here  seem 
to  lack  the  'Itchy  feet'  of  their  counterparts 
In  some  sections.  The  actual  manhours  of  our 
plant  here  far  exceed  thoee  of  similar  plants 
In  other  sections  and  Industry  In  general. — 
last  year,  for  example,  our  absentee  rate  was 
1.6.  Thla  year  It  Is  1.7.  We  would  have  had  an 
even  lower  rate  had  we  not  had  employees 
out  with  prolonged  illness." 

■Production  flgxires  of  our  new  plant  In 
Middle  Tennessee  surpaaae  those  of  our  old 
location  by  a  full  25%." 

"The  working  people  of  this  area  have  an 
old  faahloned  Ide* — a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay." 

"Our  concern  has  been  very  happy  here. 
The  people  and  the  region  are  so  attractive 
that  I  hope  to  retire  here." 
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Lest  there  be  over  simplification.  It  must 
be  understood  that  modem  megalopoUtan 
growth  and  the  imbalance  of  human  ecology 
in  our  time  Is  not  entirely,  due  to  the  cor- 
relation of  Industrial,  rail,  and  commercial 
centers  near  the  beginning  of  the  30th  Cen- 
tury. The  patterns  were  laid  at  that  time  by 
people  leaving  their  agricultural  and  hand 
craft  production  to  go  where  new  factories 
provided  a  better  life  through  machine  pro- 
duction and  widening  poeslbllltles  of  trade. 
The  concentration  and  centralization  of 
population  seemed  rational,  utilitarian  and 
survivallstlc  at  the  time.  But  growth  has 
continued  long  after  any  one  of  these  criteria 
Is  met.  In  fact,  the  opposite  la  true.  Further 
migration  of  people  from  marginal  land  or 
places  with  limited  educational  or  vocational 
opportunity  haa  ceased  to  be  rational  or 
utilitarian:  and  It  certainly  does  not  con- 
tribute to  human  or  cultural  survival 

One  of  the  clues  for  understanding  the 
continuous  Irrational  growth  of  cities,  re- 
gardless of  their  size,  may  be  found  In  the 
stereotyped  notion  that  growth  In  numbers 
Is  equivalent  to  growth  In  prosperity  and 
progress.  Another  clue  Is  suggested  by  Ralph 
Linton's  dictum  In  his  Study  of  Man  that 
man  tends  to  elaborate  certain  culture  pat- 
terns as  ends  In  themselves  without  regard 
to  their  utility  or  Injury. 

The  extraordinary  transformation  of  op- 
portunities and  the  achievement  of  higher 
qualities  of  living  by  people  living  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Region  may  represent  a 
change  which  will  spread  to  other  areas.  If 
so.  a  more  even  distribution  of  population 
might  become  established  and  many  of  the 
problems  now  associated  with  very  large 
urban  concentration  would  disappear.  Such 
an  ecological  balance  would  seem  rational 
and  utilitarian.  And.  under  modem  threats 
of  violence  from  within  and  without,  such 
a  change  would  appear  to  Improve  prospects 
of  survival. 

The  recent  experience  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  may  prove  to  be  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture. For  the  years  19S8-1960  rural  counties 
with  their  largest  cities  having  less  than 
10.000  population  were  compared  with  stand- 
ard MetropoUtan  statistical  Areas  (SMSA) 
and  with  urban  counties  having  their  largest 
cities  in  the  10.000-50.000  class  with  respect 
to  numbers  of  new  and  expanded  manufac- 
turing plants,  investments  by  class  of  In- 
dustry, and  Jobs  created.  The  totals  may  be 
shown  most  clearly  in  tabular  form: 
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COUNTIES  WITH  CITIES 


Typ«  ol  counties 


Rarsl 


Urban 


Metropolitan 


Numbor  counties 133 

Plants                 1.722 

invastmants IJ31.710.000 

Jobjcraatad 140.326 

Total  population 2.236.935 


26 
923 

$796,009,000 

66.428 

1.21S.8S6 


11 

1.563 

S86S.41I.000 

62.  341 

1.895.757 


It  la  evident  that  more  Jobs  have  been 
created  In  the  133  rural  counties  than  In  the 
37  urban  counties  where  population  Is  highly 
concentrated.  It  Is  also  clear  that  gross  In- 
vestment In  plants  and  the  number  of  plants 
Is  higher  than  In  either  classification  of 
highly  urb«ui  counties.  It  is  not  surprising, 
however,  that  the  low-wage  industries  and 
those  requiring  leas  skilled  and  trained 
workers — those  in  apparel  and  furniture 
making — are  dominant  in  the  rural  counties. 
These  are  paid  lees  than  $5000  per  worker 
whereas  those  In  chemicals  receive  more  than 
•7000  per  worker  and  those  employed  In 
primary  metals  and  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturing receive  earnings  above  86000  per 
worker.  But  the  Important  fact  remains  that 
factories  are  moving  to  the  rural  places  and 
the  people  do  noc  have  to  move  from  their 


low  yielding  agriculture  to  some  city  In  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a   better  level  of   living 

In  longer  time  perspective  the  picture  of 
industrial  growth  from  192&-1966  In  rural 
areas  shows  employment  expansion  from 
221.600  persona  to  682.000.  an  Increase  of  208 
percent  as  compared  with  78  percent  for  the 
nation.  Thla  greater  number  and  variety  of 
job  opportunities,  including  the  concurrent 
growth  In  trades  and  services,  brought  about 
a  phenomenal  increase  In  income  and  pur- 
chasing power.  During  this  period  the  in- 
come received  by  individuals  rose  from  81.- 
666.000  to  813.732.000.  or  777  percent  com- 
pared to  a  national  Increase  of  578  percent 
Per  capita  income  increased  from  45  to  70 
percent  of  the  national  average  during  the 
period. 

One  of  the  major  tests  of  the  matter  under 
consideration  la  found  In  the  relations  of  em- 


ployment and  population.  The  current 
decade  is  the  first  time  total  employment. 
Including  agriculture,  has  grown  faster  in 
the  Valley  than  in  the  Nation.  Employment 
on  farms  has  been  decreasing  faster  than  the 
country  as  a  whole  for  a  long  time — 60  per- 
cent from  1939  to  1960  compared  to  48  per- 
cent for  the  nation.  Concurrently,  the  rate  of 
population  growth  has  been  below  the  na- 
tional average  every  decade  since  1900  with 
the  exception  of  the  depression  decade  of  the 
thirties.  Prom  1930  to  1967  the  Region's 
population  gain  waa  only  36  percent  com- 
pared to  61  percent  for  the  nation.  These 
population  changes  were  the  result  of  nat- 
ural Increase  and  migration  of  persons  pri- 
marily In  the  30-24  age  classifications  to 
industrial  centers  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Migration  Into  the  region  is  now  exceed- 
ing outmlgratlon  for  the  first  time  as  Job 
opportunities  have  expanded  recently  and 
rapidly.  Net  migration  from  the  Region  ap- 
parently has  stopped.  If  the  factors  which 
brought  this  change  about  continue  to  oper- 
ate with  Job  opportunities  becoming  even 
more  varied  and  income  levels  rising,  a  gen- 
uine contribution  to  ecological  balance  will 
be  achieved.  The  rural-urban  populations 
within  the  region  seem  likely  to  maintain 
their  preaent  balance. 

What  of  the  future?  Will  young  people 
wish  to  spend  their  lives  and  work  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Region?  As  their  level  of  living 
rises  wUl  their  standards  of  living  move  be- 
yond "creature  comforts"  and  "mass  enter- 
tainment" to  creative  endeavors  of  high 
quality?  Answers  to  these  questions  may  be 
suggested  by  the  way  of  life  which  has  been 
emerging.  In  the  first  place  the  Tennessee 
Valley  development  has  been  built  upon  an 
idea,  or  vision  of  the  river  and  Its  valley  as 
"a  unit  from  its  source  to  the  sea."  Every 
part  Is  Interdependent  with  every  other 
part — physiographlcally.  biologically,  and  so- 
ciologically as  a  habitat  for  man.  Develop- 
ment of  one  part  must  be  Integrated  with 
that  of  other  parts  of  maximum  values  of 
any  part  Is  to  be  reall2sed.  People  learned  this 
through  demonstrations.  Reversing  the  proc- 
ess of  erosion  of  land  by  reforestation,  and 
establishment  of  pastures,  was  first  demon- 
strated and  then  adopted  as  opportunity. 
This  learning  through  demonstration,  or  ac- 
tually, through  experimentation  and  testing 
became  a  wide  spread  pattern.  The  people  of 
the  Region  found  greater  scope  for  their  Ini- 
tiative, energy  and  talents. 

Furthermore,  they  learned  the  effectiveness 
of  managing  their  own  affairs  through  social 
organization.  Agrlctiltural  improvement 
along  with  enrichment  of  home  life  was  real- 
ized through  community  and  neighborhood 
planning  and  appropriate  division  of  labor. 
Only  by  organizing  electric  cooperatives  were 
many  people  able  to  get  the  revolutionizing 
applications  of  electric  energy  to  their  pro- 
ductive work  and  comforts  of  living.  In  the 
process  they  learned  their  own  powers  of 
managing  public  affairs.  The  catalogue  of 
achievements  by  the  people  might  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely  and  would  include  greater 
knowledge  and  realization  of  conditions  es- 
sential to  health  and  the  establishment  of 
health  services.  The  combination  of  man- 
made  lakes  with  the  setting  of  mountains 
and  hills  results  in  scenic  grandeur  for  lit- 
erally millions  of  people  to  enjoy.  The  varied 
enjoyment  afforded  by  these  lakes  does  not 
require  detailed  description  to  be  understood 
and  utUlzed. 

The  operation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, as  an  Instrument  for  the  unitary  de- 
velopment of  a  watershed  area  reaching  into 
seven  states  has  required  a  high  degree  of 
understanding  and  agreement  on  the  part  of 
local,  state,  and  federal  administrations  of 
government.  The  policy  of  creating  increas- 
ing opportunities  for  all  people  has  been  the 
keystone  for  success  of  the  venture.  Just  as 
people  with  Intelligence,  Integrity,  and  pride 
have  been   grasping  the  new  opportunities 
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afforded  them;  so,  have  their  local  and  state 
governments  accepted  an  Increasing  role  in 
mutual  support  of  such  public  Interests  as 
control  of  water  pollution,  strip  mining: 
beautlficatlon  of  highways  and  parks:  and 
forest  fires;  and  so  on.  The  several  state  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  been  ex- 
tending their  opportunities  through 
branches  made  accessible  to  people  within 
commuting  distance.  The  curricula  of  these 
institutions  are  increasingly  designed  to  pro- 
vide knowledge  and  skills  for  varied  types  of 
work  students  desire  to  enter;  as  well  as  for 
creative  understanding  through  literature, 
history,  social  studies  and  fine  arts. 

Prom  one  point  of  view  the  multiple  and 
unified  development  of  patterns  of  living  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Region  may  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  or  demonstration  on  a 
grand  scale.  It  is  being  followed  as  a  model 
for  development  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

It  provides  an  alternative  for  the  over- 
building of  cities  and  the  ecological  imbal- 
ance of  population  in  the  United  States. 
Arthur  Morgan,  with  the  combined  Insight 
of  englneer-soclologlst-educator,  In  his  book. 
Search  /or  Purpose,  pointed  out  the  highly 
significant  results  which  fiow  from  changing 
existing  currents  of  attention  and  purpose  of 
men.  As  First  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  he  was  Instrumental  in 
demonstrating  this  principle, 


THE  WELFARE  SPIRAL 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sunday  American  carried  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  rising  crises  in  the 
Nation's  public  welfare  program. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  this 
highly  respected  newspaper  support  a 
uniform,  nationwide  standard  for  relief 
payments. 

I  have  long  advocated  this  approach 
as  one  way  to  slow  dowTi,  or  maybe  even 
stop,  the  huge  migration  of  impoverished 
families  to  the  large  cities  seeking  the 
higher  welfare  payments  usually  paid 
by  urban  communities. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Welfare  Spiral 
A  court  ruling  that  eliminated  Illinois' 
one-year  residency  requirement  for  welfare 
payments  a  year  ago  already  has  cost  the 
state  an  additional  10  million  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  Gershom  Hurwltz.  assistant  public 
aid  director.  The  announcement,  hardly  a 
surprise,  verifies  gloomy  predictions  by  state 
officials  when  the  court  decision  was  made. 

The  number  of  new  cases  added  to  welfare 
rolls  each  month  has  risen  from  between  160 
and  170  cases  a  month  to  between  250  and 
300  cases  a  month  since  the  requirement  was 
eliminated. 

This  new  load  imposed  on  an  already  over- 
loaded state  welfare  program  adds  urgency 
to  an  argiiment  we've  been  setting  forth  here 
for  a  long  time:  Uniform  national  welfare 
standards  are  needed  to  save  Illinois— and 
other  sUtes  which  pay  high  relief  allot- 
ments— from  a  constantly  rising  Influx  of  re- 
lief recipients,  worsening  urban  poverty  and 
the  further  crowding  of  already  overcrowded 
slums.  A  way  must  be  found  to  keep  the 
welfare  migrants  at  home,  and  perhaps  tempt 
back  to  their  homes  those  who  have  been 
lured  to  the  cities. 

nilnols  Is  attractive  to  destitute  southern 
families  both  because  of  Its  high  publlc-ald 
standards  and  because  it's  easy  to  get  to.  Of 
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only  five  states  that  average  more  than  8200 
a  month  In  welfare  payments  to  families, 
Illinois  Is  the  only  one  not  on  the  northeast- 
ern seaboard.  Of  the  six  states  which  average 
less  than  8100  a  month,  four— Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, Alabama,  and  Mississippi— are  within 
relatively  easy  travel  dlsUnce.  even  for  the 
poor.  Mississippi,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
with  monthly  payments  of  834.90,  led  the 
Illinois  caseload  Increase  last  December. 

A  nation-wide  standard  of  relief  payments 
now  has  been  proposed  by  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
secretary  of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
It's  imperative,  we  think,  that  the  federal 
government  give  this  program  the  highest 
priority.  ^^  . 

Gov.  Ogllvle  has  gone  a  step  further  and 
suggested  that  the  entire  program  be  under- 
written by  the  United  States.  That  Is  a  rea- 
sonable proposal:  It  goes  hand  In  hand  with 
uniform  standards.  But  the  standards  them- 
selves are  the  minimum  needed. 

Wiping  out  the  residency  rule  may  have 
changed  the  very  reasons  poor  people  once 
had  to  migrate  to  Chicago.  Members  of  the 
Chicago's  American  staff  have  learned  during 
several  Investigations  In  the  last  seven  years 
that  the  most  alluring  prospect  In  Chicago, 
as  far  as  the  southern  poor  were  concerned, 
was  Job  opportunity.  In  too  many  cases,  the 
lure  turned  out  to  be  false.  Large  families 
arrived  In  Chicago:  the  father,  unable  to  get 
or  hold  a  Job,  drifted  away,  leaving  wife  and 
children  to  the  benefits  of  A.D.C. 

The  massive  Increase  in  welfare  cases  In- 
dicates the  lure  now  is  even  stronger— Instant 
money  by  court  order.  If  the  city's  problems 
are  not  to  become  Insoluble,  the  magnet 
must  be  turned  off. 
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FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


STAMP  TO  HONOR  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  BUSINESS  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febriiary  26,  1969 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  armounce  that 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc..  on  July  16,  1969. 

The  goals  of  this  federation  are  to  ele- 
vate the  standards  for  women  in  business 
and  the  professions,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  business  and  professional 
women,  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration among  business  and  professional 
women  in  the  United  States,  and  to  ex- 
tend opportunities  to  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  through  education  along 
lines  of  industrial,  scientific  and  voca- 
tional activities. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  applaud  these 
objectives  and  feel  strongly  that  the  con- 
tributions to  American  society  which  the 
federation  has  made,  through  its  many 
National.  State,  and  local  scholarship 
programs  for  young  women  interested  in 
business  and  professional  careers  and 
through  the  civic  involvement  of  its 
members,  deserve  nationwide  recognition. 
As  it  would  be  particularly  fitting  that 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  founding 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  be  honored 
with  a  commemorative  stamp.  I  urge  the 
Postmaster  General  to  approve  the  issu- 
ance of  such  a  stamp. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  young  lady  from  my  district.  Miss 
Hope  A.  Little,  of  Belle  Vernon.  Pa.  She 
submitted  the  winning  speech  in  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  annual  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  award  entitles  Miss 
Little,  along  with  the  winning  contest- 
ants from  each  State,  to  be  brought  to 
Washington  for  the  final  judging  m  this 
contest;  five  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
as  top  prizes.  Over  400,000  schoolchildren 
throughout  the  country  participated  in 
this  competition. 

Miss  Little's  essay  on  the  theme  "Free- 
dom's Challenge"  is  worthy  of  our  notice, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  as 

follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 

(By  HopeUttle) 
Through  no  merit  of  our  own  each  of  us 
has  been  given  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  on 
earth  the  gift  of  American  citizenship.  A 
Elft  so  rare  only  two  hundred  million  people 
Sut  of  three  billion  possess  It.  A  gift  so 
coveted  that  thousands  of  People  annually 
leave  their  homes,  their  friends,  and  all  they 
have  known  to  Journey  to  America  and  be- 
come citizens. 

Surely  no  people  of  any  other  time  In  any 
other  land  have  been  so  blessed,  so  fortunate 
and  yet  so  ingrateful.  Considering  that  the 
Russian  revolution  ended  In  a  Communistic 
government,  and  the  French  revolution  was 
followed  by  a  dictatorial  ruler.  America  wm 
surely    fortunate    in    that    her    revolution 
brought  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
However,  vrtth  all  of  our  freedoms  and  rights. 
It   is   we   Americans   who   express   the   least 
eratltude.  Russia,  with  Its  overpowering  dic- 
tators, has  never  seen  a  P^'n'^'Jl^^ff'"*^^^ 
America,  which  has  been  blessed  "Uh  wise 
honest  leaders,  has  had  four  of  her  presidents 
die  at  the  hands  of  assassins.  Last  spring  we 
saw  the  French  people  riot  for  two  weeks 
producing    merely    two    fatalities.    But    in 
America  a  man  peacefully  runs  for  public 
office  and  he  Is  shot  down;  another  speaks 
of   Negroes   and   Whites   walking   hand   and 
hand  and  he  too  Is  slain.  We  are  accepting 
a  Philosophy   that  says,  'If   you   don  t  like 
something,  burn  It.  If  you  don't  like  some- 
one, kill  him." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  violent  movies 
and  television  programs  have  a  militant  af- 
fect on  children.  But  when  will  people  realize 
that  the  most  violent  programs  are  the  news- 
casts which  show  stores  being  looted,  draft 
cards  being  burned,  and  the  American  flag 
being  desecrated?  To  prevent  these  Incidence 
from  being  shown  would  be  Hltlerlsm;  but 
to  regain  respect  for  the  flag  and  to  reestab- 
lish the  honor  connected  with  military  serv- 
ice would  be  the  American  Dream. 

A  Greek  philosopher  once  said.  "A  gov- 
ernment is  a  success  only  when  all  citizens 
take  part  In  Its  affairs.  Whenever  one  person 
savs.  -The  government  Is  of  no  concern  to 
me',  then  that  government  Is  a  failure,  jet 
in  a  recent  election  42  T.  of  the  qualified 
voters  did  not  exercise  their  precious  right 
to  select  the  leaders  of  our  nation.  In  other 
words.  42  r.  of  our  citizens  said  "The  govern- 
ment is  of  no  concern  to  me."  According 
to  this  Greek  philosopher  our  government 
is  a  failure;  not  because  Its  leaders  have  been 
poor  or  Its  military  weak;  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  citizens  have  been  indifferent. 
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Wb*t  can  one  p«raon  do?  One  Mvent««n 
year  old  French  ^rl.  Jo*n  of  Arc.  la  credited 
with  holding  the  EngUah  from  Invading  her 
homeland.  One  man  named  Hitler  U  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  one  million  peo- 
ple. One  woman  had  prayera  removed  from 
public  achoola.  Theae  people  have  one  thing 
In  common.  They  atood  against  immenae  op- 
poaltlon  to  prove  what  one  lone  pilgrim 
could  accompUab. 

Our  moat  powerful  enemlea  are  not  In 
Moacow  or  Peking.  Our  tougheat  enemlea 
exlat  on  the  Texaa  prairie.  In  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  met- 
ropolitan areaa  of  California.  They  thrive  In 
ghettoa.  They  lurch  In  filthy  alleys. 

Theae  enemlea — Ignorance,  greed,  slotb. 
cowardice,  predjudlce,  and  apathy  are  the 
enemlea  that  can  conquer  our  republic,  but 
only  If  we  let  them. 

To  defeat  these  enemlea  demands  bravery 
for  a  silent  revolution  mtut  begin  In  which 
eacb  American  examines  his  conscience  and 
learns  to  stop  finding  the  qualities  that  di- 
vide Americans,  but  rather  to  find  those 
qualities  which  unite  us.  It  will  take  coiuage, 
but  America  can  be  the  land  of  the  free  only 
aa  long  aa.lt  la  the  home  of  the  brave. 


UNITED  CHURCH  OP  CHRIST 
STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  N«w  Toax 
Vt  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  thla 
month  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action 
adopted  what  I  consider  an  excellent 
statement  on  Vietnam.  This  statement 
articulates  clearly  the  need  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  level  of  hostilities  and  the 
concurrent  need  to  proceed  with  the  ne- 
gotiations In  Paris. 

I  feel  this  statement  Is  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  American 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend to  my  remarks.  I  therefore  wish  to 
Include  the  statement  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

STATKlCrr    ON    VlZTNAM 

(Adopted  by  CouncU  for  Christian  Social 
Action.  United  Church  of  Christ,  February 
3.  1969 

We  welcome  the  emphasis  which  President 
Nixon  placed  on  the  attainment  of  peace  In 
his  Inaugural  addresa  We  believe  he  was  ac- 
curate In  stating  that  because  the  people 
want  peace  and  the  leaders  are  afraid  of  war. 
"the  times  are  on  the  side  of  peace."  and  that 
America  now  has  "the  chance  to  help  lead  the 
world  at  least  out  of  the  valley  of  turmoil." 

The  acclaim  given  at  home  and  abroad  to 
the  President's  peace  theme  shows  the  wide- 
spread support  he  has  to  move  forward  in  this 
"era  of  negoUatlon. "  We  Join  in  that  support 
and  urge  prompt  action  In  the  most  pressing 
of  the  negotiations,  namely,  those  dealing 
with  Vietnam. 

While  the  talks  continue  In  Paris,  violence 
and  suffering  continue  In  Vietnam  Itself. 
We  cry  out  in  anguish  over  each  day  of  delay. 
We  deplore  the  continued  destruction  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  their  children,  their  land, 
their  culture  as  well  as  the  loss  In  American 
Uvea.  Thla  level  of  violence  Is  detrimental  to 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

We  wish  to  add  to  our  general  support  for 
the  President,  these  specific  suggestions: 

P'lrat,  negotiate,  unilateraUs/  if  necessary. 
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wUti  the  North  Vietnamese.  U  U  with  Hanoi 
that  agreement  must  be  sought  for  the  with- 
drawal of  troops.  We  believe  our  Government 
baa  been  unduly  deterred  by  the  footdragglng 
of  the  Saigon  Government.  Tliey  are  the 
beneflclarlea  of  tremendous  American  sacri- 
fices, but  It  Is  not  for  them  to  decide  how 
and  when  the  United  States  reduces  lu  efforts 
there.  It  la  Important  to  recognize  the  self- 
interest  of  Saigon  ofllclala  In  the  U.S.  prea- 
ence,  and  to  realize  that  the  United  Statea 
must  make  Ita  Judgment  Independently, 

Second,  begin  troop  withdraioal,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment. We  believe  a  significant  consensus  has 
been  reached  In  this  country  favoring  a  de- 
escalatlon  In  Vietnam,  and  the  beginning  of 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troope.  We  share  this  con- 
viction. This  means  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  notify  the  Saigon  Government  Im- 
mediately of  this  Intention  in  order  to  give  it 
opportunity  and  time  to  adjust  Itaelf  to  the 
new  realities,  and  If  it  wishes,  to  make  accom- 
modation or  arrangements  for  internal  peace 
with  the  divergent  forces  within  South  Viet- 
nam. Time  Is  short.  These  arrangements 
should  be  concluded  without  further  delay. 

Third,  iDork  for  the  active  participation  of 
all  divergent  groups  in  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese political  arena.  We  believe  our  Govern- 
ment should  strongly  recommend  to  the 
Saigon  Government  that  political  prisoners 
be  released  from  Jail  Many  persons  In  South 
Vietnam  are  represented  by  neither  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  nor  the  Thieu  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  quite  likely  that  only  these 
people  in  a  "third  force"  can  bring  stability 
to  that  unhappy  country  by  providing  a 
catalyst  around  which  the  divergent  ele- 
menta  in  the  population  can  form  a  viable 
government.  And  lU  is  quite  poaalble  that 
any  future  economic  aid  the  United  Statea 
might  give  would  be  wasted  unless  a  broad 
national  government  can  be  established 
which  should  include  representation  of  di- 
verse Interesta.  not  excluding  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Fourth,  use  multi-lateral  channels  for 
poat-war  reconstruction  of  all  Vietnam.  We 
dare  not  forget  that  when  the  killing  has 
■topped  and  the  immediate  suffering  has 
b«en  mitigated,  the  road  to  reconciliation  la 
long  and  the  task  of  reconstruction  Is  mas- 
sive. We  urge  the  President  and  Congress  to 
offer  ample  resources,  working  through 
multi-lateral  channels,  to  press  forward  with 
hasta  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  all  the  peo- 
plea  In  Vietnam. 

With  thla  atatement  of  support  and  rec- 
ommendation, we  wish  the  President  Ood 
speed  In  his  quest  for  peace. 


February  26,  1969 


FREEDOM  DAY 


NONBILL.  NONACTION  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  earlier  this  month — a  letter 
that  speaks  for  Itself: 

ScMWAN's  TRAn.Ea  Park, 
Ithaca.  NY..  February  8. 1969. 
Dear  Congressman  Robison  :   I  am  a  par- 
tially disabled  ex-marlne  attending  Cornell 
University  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Please  submit  a  non-bill  to  the  Congress 
so  that  my  disability  award  and  educational 
allotment    will    be   Increased   by   41%    upon 
non-action  by  the  legislature. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Rowe,  Jr. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ob- 
serve the  15th  anniversary  of  Freedom 
Day.  January  23,  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  held  a  mass  rally  at 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  with  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  h. 
Buchanan,  of  Alabama,  as  principal 
speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  the  program  of 
the  rally  in  Taiwan  and  include  the  pro- 
gram as  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record : 

Program  or  the  Rally 

1.  Messages  from  H.  E.  President  Chiang 
and  from  H.  E.  Presidents  of  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea, Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  Re- 
public of  Vietnam;  and  from  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Choi  Kyu-Kyu-hah  of  Republic  of  Korea 
and  Ambassador  Walter  D.  McConaughy  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  Address  by  Chairman  Ku  Cheng-kang. 

3.  Speech  by  H.  E.  Vice  President  C.  K  Yen 

4.  Speech  by  U.S.  Congressman  John  Hall 
Buchanan 


President    Chiang    Kai-shek's    Message   to 

THE  MAO-SVPPRXSSION  AND  NATIONAL  SAL- 
VATION Rally  on  the  16th  Anniversary 
or  FusooM  Day  January  23.  1969 
Fifteen  years  ago.  more  than  14,000  former 
prisoners  of  the  Korean  War  repudiated  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  chose  to  be  free. 
This  momentous  decision  gave  rise  to  the 
Freedom  Day  movement  of  free  China.  As  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  anti-Communist 
people  of  the  world  and  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  the  Second  Conference  of  the  World 
Anti-Communist  League,  this  movement  has 
now  assumed  International  significance.  New 
energy  has  been  Injected  Into  the  historic 
undertakings  of  opposing  slavery  and  de- 
fending freedom.  We  ourselves  have  assumed 
a  large  share  of  responsibility  in  the  struggle 
for  human  liberty.  The  regime  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  is  the  source  of  the  evils  that  threaten 
man's  right  to  be  free.  The  snake  Is  killed 
by  striking  at  its  head  and  the  weed  Is  elimi- 
nated by  pulling  It  out  by  the  roots.  So  It  Is 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Mao-suppres- 
sion and  National  Salvation  United  Front  on 
the  occasion  of  Freedom  Day  is  a  matter  of 
great  Importance. 

With  the  tides  of  freedom  surging  ever 
higher,  the  Pelplng  regime  Is  on  the  edge  of 
collapse.  The  radiance  of  humanity  enlightens 
the  world  and  the  victory  of  our  National 
Revolution  of  San  Min  Chu  I  (Dr.  San  Yat- 
sen's  Three  Principles  of  the  People)  is  In 
sight.  History's  iron  law  that  freedom  will 
vanquish  slavery  is  in  the  process  of  being 
borne  out.  However,  the  wicked  Mao  knows 
that  he  is  isolated  Internally  and  externally 
and  at  the  end  of  his  rope.  He  Is  therefore 
engaged  in  a  last-ditch  struggle  of  trying  to 
amend  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  charter 
and  to  convene  the  "ninth  party  congress", 
hoping  thereby  to  conceal  the  failures  of  his 
"cultural  revolution",  "rebellion"  and  "power 
seizure".  But  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
mainland  and  the  Party  members  who  have 
been  so  long  deceived  are  now  alert  to  Mao's 
Intrigues  of  "grasping  Party  members"  and 
"deceiving  those  outside  the  Party".  They  are 
ready  to  use  tactics  they  have  learned  In  the 
course  of  the  struggle  and  will  "raise  high 
red  flags  to  oppose  red  flags".  The  bitter  ex- 
perience of  Mao's  attempts  at  vengeance 
and  liquidation  will  be  applied  as  people  and 
Party  members  become  the  vanguard  of  an 
all-encompassing  rebellion  that  will  bury 
Mao. 
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Regardless  of  party  affiliation  or  occupa- 
tion all  of  the  Chinese  people  should  now 
rise  up  to  perfect  our  Mao-Suppression  and 
National  Salvation  United  Front  and  march 
forward  together  under  the  flags  of  San  Min 
Chu  I  and  the  National  Revolution.  Our  anti- 
Mao  and  anti-Communist  comrades  are  im- 
bued vrtth  the  spirit  of  ethics,  democracy  and 
science.  In  their  pollUcal,  economic,  cul- 
tural, military  or  social  posts,  they  are  now 
prepared  to  contribute  their  wisdom  and 
their  energy  In  Implementing  San  Min  Chu  I, 
in  developing  Chinese  culture  and  In  saving, 
recovering  and  reconstructing  their  country. 
As  they  endeavor  to  fulfill  their  duty,  all  of 
the  people  will  rise  up  In  total  mobilization. 
Chinese  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  united 
spiritually  and  will  expedite  a  rendezvous  of 
anU-Mao  and  antl-Communlst  people  and 
military  forces  both  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  enemy.  That  will  mark  the  end  for  the 
chief  enemy  of  freedom. 

As  Freedom  Day  develops,  we  shall  unite 
with  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and  with  all 
the  forces  of  liberty  and  righteousness  to  be 
round  in  the  world.  Together  we  shall  liber- 
ate  those  who  are  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  restore  their  freedom.  We  should 
also  exert  ourselves  to  frustrate  the  inter- 
national counter-current  of  Communist  ap- 
peasement. With  a  single  strategy  and  con- 
certed actions,  we  shall  bring  lasting  peace  to 

the  world  and  realize  the  noble  ideal  of  one 
great  commonwealth  set  forth  In  our  San 
Min  Chu  I. 

Message   Prom    His    Excellency    President 
Park  Chung  Hee  or  Republic  of  Korea 
"On  the  historic  occasion  of  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  Freedom  Day  I  would  like  to 
Join  my  fellow  countrymen,  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  those  patriotic 
freedom    fighters    who    have    so    valiantly 
chosen  freedom,  in  expressing  my  warmest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.  I  also  Join 
you   in    renewing   our    resolution    to   carry 
through  our  determined  campaign  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  witness  that  our  indomitable  spirit  In 
which  we  have  Jointly  pursued  the  path  to 
freedom   Is    today    diffusing   luelf    through 
even  the  Iron  curtain  and  bamboo  curtain 
and  that  the  comradeship  which  has  been 
knit  closely  between  our  two  people  In  the 
course  of  waging  our  long  and  hard  fight 
against  our  common  enemy  Is  providing  a 
strong  spiritual  fulcrum  to  us  as  we  conUnue 
to  struggle  for  our  common  goals.  On  this 
occasion,  we  again  Join  your  people  and  free 
peoples   throughout   the   world   in   pledging 
anew  that  we  wUl  stand  even  more  closely 
In  our  march  forward  toward  freedom  and 
Justice   until   this   planet  In   which   we   live 
finds   Itself   clear   Of   an  evil   destructlonlst 
force  called  communism." 


Message  Prom  His  Excellency  President 
Ferdinand  Marc»s  of  Repitblic  of  the 
Philippines 

On  behalf  of  my  country  and  people.  I 
extend  to  the  people  of  free  China  my  warm- 
est greetings  on  the  15th  Anniversary  of 
Freedom  Day.  The  heart  Is  Indeed  stirred  by 
the  event  15  years  ago,  when  14.000  Chinese 
who  have  long  labored  under  the  lash  of 
communism,  obeyed  the  Instincts  of  freemen 
and  daring  all  dangers,  broke  through  the 
bamboo  curtain  to  reclaim  their  dignity  as 
human  beings,  the  Filipino  people  have  a 
long  tradition  of  democracy  and  our  history 
has  recorded  our  many  battles  for  freedom. 
Today  we  are  deeply  Irrevocably  committed 
to  the  free  way  of  life,  which  others  before 
us  have  defended  with  blood  and  sacrifice. 
It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  In  a  time  not  too 
distant  all  peoples  can  live  In  peace  and  free- 
dom. Even  as  the  14,000  Chinese  Conununlst 
soldiers  who  have  elected  to  become  freemen 
now  live  an  unfettered  life.  As  you  celebrate 
Freedom  Day,  we  pledge  anew  our  continuing 
support  of  all  endeavors  of  free  peoples  to 
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repudiate  aggressive,  oppressive  Communism 
and  bring  about  a  world  at  peace  and  unified 
In  freedom. 

Message  Prom  His  Excellency  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam 

As  you  commemorate  this  great  historic 
Anniversary  when  fifteen  years  ago  22.000 
Chinese  and  Korean  POWS  under  the  custody 
of  the  United  Nations  Forces  In  Korea  chose 
freedom  in  spite  of  Conununlst  coercion  and 
Intimidation,  the  Vietnamese  people,  fight- 
ing on  the  frontline  of  the  Free  World,  deeply 
share  your  pride  and  your  hopes. 

The  fact  that  the  so-called  "volunteers" 
that  Communist  China  sent  Into  Its  aggres- 
sive war  in  Korea,  refused  to  return  to  their 
homeland  after  the  war  was  over,  shows  most 
eloquently  the  emptiness  of  the  Communist 
claims  of  peaceful  Intentions  and  of  the  pop- 
ular support  they  pretend  to  have  In  the 
areas  under  their  dictatorial  control. 

Since  that  momentous  Freedom  Day  fif- 
teen years  ago,  millions  of  others  everywhere 
in  the  world.  In  various  Continents,  have 
likewise  chosen  freedom  whenever  they  were 
given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

In  Viet  Nam.  after  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ments partitioned  the  country  and  placed 
northern  Viet  Nam  under  Communist  rule, 
nearly  one  million  people  in  North  Viet  Nam 
chose  to  abandon  their  homes  and  their  an- 
cestral lands  to  seek  refuge  in  the  South. 

In  the  past  years,  after  Communist  North 
Viet  Nam  Intensified  its  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  sent  armed 
troops  to  Invade  South  Viet  Nam  in  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements,  over  90,000  Com- 
munist troops  chose  to  abandon  Communist 
ranks  to  rally  to  the  side  of  freedom.  This  not 
only  testifies  In  a  dramatic  fashion  the  physi- 
cal presence  of  the  Conmiunlst  aggressive 
forces  coming  from  the  North,  which  the 
Hanoi  regime  always  denies,  but  also  re- 
peatedly confirms  the  deep  aspirations  for 
freedom  of  all  men  everywhere,  and  the  abid- 
ing attachment  to  the  spiritual  values  of  our 
ancient  civilizations  throughout  Asia. 

Free  men  everywhere  appreciate  highly  the 
efforts  of  your  Committee  in  keeping  alive 
the  flame  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
unfortunate  people  now  suffering  under 
Communist  slavery. 

On  this  occasion,  I  send  you  my  best  wishes 
and  warm  congratulations. 

Message  Prom  His  Excellency  Foreign  Min- 
ister Choi  Kyu-hah  of  Republic  of  Korea 
"On  the  Joyous  occasion  of  your  freedom 
day,  I  wish  to  extend  to  your  excellency,  on 
behalf  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  the  most  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. I  take  this  opport\mlty  to  make 
our  renewed  determination  to  smash  the 
Communist  expansionism  In  Asia.  Please  ac- 
cept my  best  wishes  for  the  sustained  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  your  great  nation." 
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closely  m  working  for  peace,  freedom  and 
prosperity  for  all  mankind. 

In  all  the  long  years  of  bitter  confronta- 
tion between  the  forces  of  communism  and 
the  Free  World,  there  have  been  few  eventa 
which  more  dramatically  Illustrated  the 
shining  truth  that  men  when  allowed  a  free 
choice  will  seek  the  path  leading  to  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  Justice.  The  United  States 
Government  Is  pleased  to  participate  In  the 
celebration  of  that  moet  significant  occasion, 
which  Is  Important  not  only  In  itself  but  aa 
a  symbol  of  man's  never  ending  search  for 
freedom. 


Message  From  His  Excellency  Ambassador 
Walter  P.  McConaughy  or  the  United 
States  of  America 


Fifteen  years  ago  this  month.  14.000  Chi- 
nese prisoners  of  war  In  Korea  who  had  se- 
lected freedom  rather  than  return  to  Com- 
munist oppression  began  to  arrive  in  Taiwan. 

Much  has  happened  during  those  fifteen 
years.  In  contrast  to  the  turmoil  on  main- 
land China,  remarkable  progress  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Republic  of  China  under  the 
inspirational  leadership  of  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  Jthe  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  Is  now  able  to  extend  the 
frulta  ot  the  lessons  It  has  mastered  to  many 
other  countries  of  the  Free  World.  In  con- 
trast to  the  discredit  which  the  mainland 
regime  has  brought  upon  itself  in  the  in- 
ternational community,  the  standing  of  the 
RepubUc  of  China  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  has  never  been  higher.  Our 
two  governments  have  been  Joined  even  more 


Address  by  Chairman  Ku  Cheng-kang 
This  Is  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Free- 
dom Day  token  of  mankind's  bright  future. 
We  who  are  meeting  here  for  Its  commem- 
oration are  very  much  honored  by  H.  E.  Vice 
President  C.  K.  Yen  who  will  address  the 
Rally,  and  by  the  Honorable  John  Hall  Buch- 
anan, Congressman  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Kang  Ye  Muk  from  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  Mr.  Phan  Van  Xuong  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  for  having  travelled  from  afar 
to  Join  us.  On  behalf  of  the  Rally,  may  I  ex- 
press to  them  my  heartiest  welcome  and  ap- 
preciation. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  Freedom  Day 
movement,  a  symbol  for  mankind's  struggle 
for  freedom,  has  been  growing  and  expand- 
ing, and  Is  now  supported  by  the  U.S.A.  and 
other  countries  outside  of  Asia.  The  World 
Anti-Communist  League  meeting  in  Saigon 
last  December  further  accepted  the  23rd  of 
January  as  a  World  Freedom  Day,  making  It 
a  common  standard  for  mankind's  struggle 
for  freedom  against  enslavement.  This  is  the 
new  and  added  significance  for  our  gather- 
ing this  year. 

The  Freedom  Day  movement  has  been 
treated  with  such  respect  because  of  three 
important  factors  Freedom  Day  represents, 
all  of  which  are  vital  to  the  victory  of  free- 
dom. 

First  because  it  represents  the  determined 
fight  made  by  the  22,000  Chinese  and  Korean 
ex-POW  who  in  defiance  of  Communist 
brainwashing  and  pressures  elected  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  Communist  Party  and 
choose  freedom. 

Secondly  because  it  brings  to  our  mind  the 
historical  fact  that  the  United  Nations  was 
able  to  assert  Justice  on  an  International 
scale  to  stand  firm  on  the  principle  that 
repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war  had  to 
be  based  on  Individual  volition. 

Thirdly  because  it  reminds  the  world  of 
the  active  support  given  by  the  governments 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  U.S.A.,  and  the 
Republic  of  China  to  those  22,000  brave  men 
m  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

And  It  was  precisely  the  combination  of 
these  three  factors  which  wrote  that  glorious 
page  in  mankind's  fight  for  freedom  against 
Communist  enslavement:   determination  in 
fighting,  firm  adherence  to  principles  and 
giving  active  support  from   without.  These 
three   precepts   courageously   employed   will 
make  It  possible  for  the  camp  of  freedom  and 
Justice  to  defeat  the  forces  of  Communist 
enslavement  In  the  battle  raging  even  today. 
May  I  offer  my  thinking  on  these  precepts. 
With    regard    to    determination    in    fight- 
ing, ths  first  step  is  to  convince  the  world 
that   Freedom's   victory   is    a   certainty.   We 
must  persuade  the  world  to  look  closely  at  the 
ebbing  of  the  Communist  movement  and  the 
splitting  up  of  the  Communist  camp,  so  that 
the  fear  of  Communist  might  be  eradicated. 
Freedom  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
have   fought  and   are  fighting   for.   For   the 
safeguarding  of  the  freedom  we  now  possess 
and  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  those 
who  have  lost  it,  we  have  to  fight  Communism 
courageously.  Many  have  struggled  against 
Communism    behind   the   Iron   Curtain    to 
escape  to  freedom.  But  the  situation  today 
has    become    appropriate    for    more    active 
methods,  that  U  to  say,  for  fighting  against 
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Communlat  behind  th«  Iron  Curtain.  Aa  the 
former  Red  Guard  members,  the  tntellectuala 
and  the  Communist  cadre  are  now  being 
purged  by  Iidao  Tse-tung.  we  send  our  call  to 
them  and  to  other  people  to  Join  the  united 
front  against  Mao  advocated  by  President 
Chiang  for  the  rescue  of  the  nation,  so  that 
the  intellectuals  can  join  force  with  the 
peasants  and  workers  and  the  urban  resist- 
ance can  link  up  with  that  in  the  country- 
aide  Presently  we  shall  see  resistance  moving 
from  scattered  attempts  Into  an  unified  ef- 
fort, and  from  the  political  to  the  military 
front.  With  help  from  us.  the  force*  of 
resistance  shall  one  day  destroy  the  Com- 
munist camp  from  within. 

With  regard  to  the  adherence  to  firm  prin- 
ciples, the  Pree  World  should  be  brought  to 
realize  that  we  should  not  permit  coexistence 
with  enslavement  for  ever.  If  we  can  only 
watch  as  bystanders  as  more  than  one- third 
of  the  human  race  continue  to  be  enslaved, 
and  as  free  countries  are  subject  to  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  subversion,  the  free- 
dom we  do  poeseas  now  will  be  under  serious 
Jeopardy.  Appeasement  policies  must  go.  The 
Illusion  of  peaceful  coexistence  must  be  re- 
moved And  In  negotiating  with  the  Com- 
mtmlstS/  the  freedom  world  will  do  well  to 
depend  oa-  strength  and  courageous  action 
to  uphold  the  principle  that  all  mankind 
should  share  freedom,  without  any  con- 
cessions that  might  compromise  the  prin- 
ciple In  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the  U.S.  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  we  are  confident,  will 
adhere  to  theae  principles  and  meet  with 
true  success. 

With  regard  to  giving  active  support  to 
the  freedom  fighters,  we  submit  two  points, 
both  of  them  vital;  that  the  Freedom  must 
give  moral  and  substantive  support  to  every 
freedom  movement  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  that  the  countries  In  the  Pree  World 
must  cooperate  closely  In  coping  with  the 
common  threat  posed  by  the  Communist 
camp.  The  United  Front  against  Mao.  which 
Is  advocated  by  President  Chiang.  Is  to  give 
strong  support  in  action  to  our  compatriots 
fighting  for  freedom  on  the  mainland.  This 
Rally  Is  held  nere  today  to  further  the  move- 
ment of  this  United  Front.  We  hope  fer- 
vently that  the  spirit  of  the  movement  will 
grow  throughout  the  world  so  that  the  fight- 
ers of  freedom  everywhere  will  unite  to  de- 
feat the  Communist  forces. 

With  reapect  to  mutual  support  and  coop- 
eration In  the  Free  World,  the  primary  task 
Is  to  expedite  the  forming  of  regional  secu- 
rity organizations  as  basis  for  a  world  united 
front  against  Communist  enslavement.  Asia's 
need  Is  especially  urgent  here.  Last  year  at 
the  annual  conferences  of  both  the  Asian 
Parliamentarians'  Union  and  the  World 
Antl-Communlst  League,  my  advocacy  of  a 
regional  security  organization  for  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Area  met  with  support  from 
all  the  delegates.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clearer  that  the  strength  ot  the  nations  In 
the  region  must  be  developed  to  remove  the 
source  of  disasters  therein  and  to  safeguard 
the  Independence,  freedom,  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  individual  nations 

The  world  desires  peace  and  mankind  re- 
quires freedom.  Unless  freedom  is  enjoyed  by 
all  mankind  there  will  never  be  true  peace 
in  the  world.  Fifteen  years  ago.  those  22.000 
Chinese  and  Koreans  so  attained  the  free- 
dom they  were  denied,  scoring  a  great  victory 
against  the  Communists.  Today  the  very 
same  precepts  will  help  us  fight  for  man- 
kind's freedom  to  create  peace  for  the  world. 

Vice  Pbxsidcnt  Yen   Chia-kan's  Addkcss  to 
thk  mao-st7vpacuion  and  national  sal- 
VATION Rally  on  thb  15th  ANNrvntsAKT  op 
Pkzeoom  Dat.  Jakt;abt  23.  1969 
Today  marks  the  15th  anniversary  of  Free- 
dom  Day    Just   IS   years  ago.   14,000  former 
prisoners  of  the  Korean  War  made  their  un- 
precedented,  sagacious    and    greatly    coura- 
geous  choice   between   freedom  and  slavery 
and  between  the  brightness  of  day  and  the 
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darkness  of  night.  Determined  to  cast  off 
their  shackle*,  these  brave  men  received  the 
righteous  support  of  the  free  world  and  suc- 
ceeded In  returning  to  their  free  fatherland. 
This  magnificent  feat  has  added  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  to  the  history  of  man's  strug- 
gle to  survive  In  freedom.  For  these  reasons, 
we  decided — at  the  first  rally  celebrating 
their  freedom — to  designate  January  23  as 
Freedom  Day.  The  objectives  are  to 
strengthen  the  antl-Communlst  forces  of 
the  world  and  bring  them  together  In  a 
mighty  movement  to  destroy  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  liberate  enslaved  peoples  every- 
where. 

The  courage  of  these  14.000  freedom  fight- 
ers refiected  man's  unshakable  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  ceaseless  antagonism  toward 
tyranny.  The  momentous  goals  of  Freedom 
Day  constitute  an  expression  of  the  free 
world's  determination  and  confidence  that 
justice  and  human  rights  will  prevail.  Our 
Freedom  Day  movement  subsequently  has 
brought  an  enthusiastic  response  and  strong 
support  from  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Freedom  Day  Is  now  a  symbol  of  the 
world  antl-Communlst  movement.  With  con- 
stant enlargement  and  expansion,  the  Free- 
dom Day  spirit  has  become  a  towering  beacon 
for  the  enslaved  people  and  a  weapon  that 
can  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Encouraged  by  the  Freedom  Day  move- 
ment, many  people  have  succeeded  In  break- 
ing through  the  Iron  Curtains  of  both  East 
and  West  during  the  last  15  years.  More  than 
150.000  refugees  from  the  Chinese  mainland 
have  made  their  way  by  air  and  sea  to  free- 
dom In  Taiwan.  More  than  two  million  es- 
caped to  other  places  In  Asia.  These  escapes 
testify  to  the  profound  Influence  of  the  Free- 
dom Day  movement  In  the  antl-Communlst 
struggle. 

This  growing  Importance  led  the  Second 
Conference  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League,  meeting  In  Saigon  last  month,  to 
designate  January  33  as  World  Freedom  Day. 
T^e  day  thus  acquires  a  deeper  significance 
in  antl-Communlst  history  and  Is  assured 
of  further  growth  of  the  potential  of  gen- 
erating an  overwhelming  antl-Communlst 
tide  throughout  the  world. 

As  yet  we  have  not  completed  the  task 
of  tearing  down  the  Iron  Curtain  and  free- 
ing the  enslaved  people  of  Asia  The  antl- 
Communlst  war  rages  on  In  our  region. 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  Is  becoming  more 
favorable  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  We  are  moving  toward  unity  while 
the  Communists  know  only  schism  and  dis- 
ruption. Our  chances  of  Iron  Curtain  de- 
struction and  of  the  liberation  of  thoee  be- 
hind It  are  improving  day  by  day. 

Celebration  of  World  Freedom  Day  and 
establishment  of  the  Mao-Suppresslon  and 
National  Salvation  United  Front  involve 
much  more  than  our  own  survival  and  prog- 
ress. We  are  also  fulfilling  our  obligations 
to  the  causes  of  world  peace  and  human  free- 
dom. I  should  like  to  make  these  three 
points: 

First,  the  world's  worst  "hell  on  earth" 
Is  the  Chinese  mainland,  where  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  tyranny  and  fanatical  ambitions  have 
not  been  curbed  by  Internal  turmoil.  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  has  told  us  that  the 
center  of  gravity  In  world  affairs  la  In  Asia, 
that  the  root  of  Asian  evil  is  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  and  that  mankind  cannot  escape 
from  wickedness  until  the  evil  Pelping  re- 
gime Is  destroyed.  We  must  solemnly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  suppression  of  Mao  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country  Is  our  Inescapa- 
able  responsibility.  Chinese  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  front  of  and  behind  the  enemy, 
will  respond  to  President  Chiang's  ringing 
summons  They  will  Join  the  alliance  In  both 
spirit  and  In  action.  So  It  Is  that  we  shall 
forge  our  united  front  for  Mao-suppresslon 
and  national  salvation,  overthrow  the  Pelping 
regime  and  restore  liberty  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  mainland  compatriots. 

Second,  we  shall  remind  our  democratic 
aUlea  that  we  have  reached  the  dividing  line 
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between  day  and  night  in  the  world  anu- 
Communist  struggle.  We  must  not  lose  this 
golden  opportunity  for  the  expeditious 
strengthening  of  the  world  antl-Communlst 
front  and  for  the  unifying  of  our  global 
strategy.  Marching  shoulder  to  shoulder,  we 
shall  take  the  strong  actions  that  are  neces- 
sary to  pull  down  the  Iron  Curtain  and  bring 
about  the  earliest  possible  liberation  of  our 
compatriots  Additionally,  we  shall  heighten 
our  vigilance  against  Communist  peace  traps, 
thereby  assuring  that  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Korea  and  Vietnam 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

Third,  we  call  once  more  upon  the  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  to  provide  humani- 
tarian support  and  relief  for  refugees  from 
the  Chinese  mainland  We  join  in  expression 
of  hope  tha^  overseas  Chinese  everywhere 
will  unite  together  and  accept  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  assisting  compatriots 
who  escape  from  Communlat  tyranny. 

The  supreme  objectives  of  Freedom  Day 
and  the  Mao-Supresslon  and  National  Sal- 
vation United  Front  are  both  the  extinction 
of  the  Communist  threat,  the  freeing  of 
those  who  are,  enslaved  and  the  bringing  of 
permanent  peace  to  the  world.  I  call  upon 
my  fellow  countrjrmen  and  all  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world  to  grid  them- 
selves In  courageous  determination  and 
march  resolutely  forward  to  victory  in  this 
moat  decisive  battle  of  human  history. 

Spekch  bt  U.S.  CoNcakssMAN  John  Hall 
Buchanan 
Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Distin- 
guished Oueats.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  We 
are  gathered  on  this  Freedom  Day  to  com- 
memorate the  courageous  act  of  22,000  men: 
8.000  of  Korea  and  14.000  of  China,  who 
when  given  the  choice  as  prlsoners-of-war. 
chose  freedom.  We  are  gathered  also  to  com- 
memorate the  larger  truth  that  wherever 
men  are  given  the  choice,  they  will  choose 
freedom.  Those  of  us  who  have  joined  hands 
and  hearts  together  as  the  forces  of  free- 
dom upon  our  troubles  there,  must  recog- 
nize that  the  force  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted In  our  time  Is  very  strong.  The 
world  Communist  movement  controls  In  Its 
varying  forms  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
earth  surface  and  more  than  1  billion  of 
the  world's  people.  In  Asia,  in  Africa.  In 
Latin  America  and  in  Europe,  although  there 
is  division  within  the  Communist  world,  be- 
tween the  two  giants  of  that  world,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China,  nevertheless,  they 
are  joined  In  one  purpose — to  replace  our 
governments  of  freedom  with  their  way  of 
tyranny  and  they  are  active  all  over  the 
world  toward  that  end.  In  Latin  America. 
Fidel  Castro  works  to  subvert  the  Western 
hemisphere  and  as  promise  to  bring  us  one 
to  many  Vletnams.  In  Africa,  both  the  Com- 
munist government  on  the  mainland  of  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  worked  feverishly 
to  subvert  and  to  bring  the  nations  of  Africa 
within  their  orbit  If  they  can.  In  Europe,  we 
have  witnessed  the  sad  fate  of  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  Indeed  of  all  the  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  here  in  Asia, 
we  have  witnessed  the  threat  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  China,  and  the 
active  present  war  of  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam.  As  you  have  stood  courageously 
through  the  years  against  that  great  Com- 
munist power  which  has  enslaved  so  many 
of  your  compatriots  upon  the  mainland,  as 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  stood 
firm  ugalnst  the  agg^ressor  of  North  Korea 
and  of  Red  China,  even  now  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  stand  firm  against  the 
aggressor.  They  have  formed  in  the  midst  of 
their  day  of  trouble  a  constitutional  repub- 
lic. They  have  elected  a  free  government  of 
the  people.  They  have  elected  a  parliament 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  pro- 
tecting the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam against  the  aggression.  And  with  our 
continued  help,  I  am  certain  they  shall  sue- 
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ceed   in    their   high   purpose  of   conserving 
their  freedom. 

Confronted  aa  we  are  by  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  world  Communism,  let  us  look  at 
the  contrast  between  that  way  of  tyranny 
and  our  way  of   freedom.   I  can  think  no 
greater   Illustration   to   that  contrast   than 
those  of  you  who  live  in  Taiwan  under  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  con- 
trast with  those  who  suffered  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mao  upon  the  mainland.  What  Is 
the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  China  under  these  two  regimes? 
Here  you  live  in  freedom  upon  the  main- 
land there  is  only  tyranny.  Here  you  have 
made  great  economic,  scientific  and  Indus- 
trial progress.  There  the  great  leap  forward 
became  instead   a  leap  backward.  And  the 
cultural  revolution  has  resulted  In  further 
desUtuUon  and  dUlUuslon.  Here  you  live  In 
growing  prosperity  for  all  your  people  with 
real  land  reform  and  with  the  opportunity 
for  all  to  participate  in  economic  and  scien- 
tific progress  and  here  you  have,  like  the 
carp  who  swam  up  stream  to  the  cliff  through 
the  dragon's  gate  to  become  the  dragon  you 
have  worked  together  to  create  something  of 
value  upon  Taiwan.  As  the  oyster  Ukes  the 
adversity  of  the  grain  of  sand  and  perfects 
It  Into  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  pearl.  So 
you  have  here  conserved  that  which  is  of 
value,  of  great  value  and  Chinese  art  and 
culture  and  built  upon  It  new  achievements 
aa  an  expression  of  what  the  great  people 
of  China  can  do  when  they  are  permitted  to 
follow  the  way  of  freedom.  In  vivid  contrast 
to  this  subversion  of  Red  China,  of  Africa, 
and  of  Asian  Nations,  you  have  rather  turned 
In  aid  and  assistance  to  help  them  to  achieve. 
You  have  given  leadership  to  the  mutual  de- 
fense of  Asia  and  provide  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  for  regional  development  and  regional 
partnership  In  mutual  defense.  You  may  be 
assured  that  my  country  will  continue  under 
Its  new  administration  the  firm  friendship 
which  exists  l>etween  our  two  Republics.  We 
win  continue  our  mutual  defense  treaty  and 
will  continue  to  work  aa  partners  in  Asia  for 
the  development  and  toward  the  freedom  of 
all  Its  people.  What  will  be  the  outcome  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  forces  of  free- 
dom and  tyranny  m  our  time?  May  I  say  it 
Is  my  confidence  that  time  shall  come  when 
the  great  people  of  China  shall  be  united 
again  not  under  the  government  of  Mao  or 
any  of  his  assoclatas  but  as  the  Republic  of 
China  in  the  tradition  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek,   your   great  leader.   What 
shall  be  the  outcome  of  the  larger  struggle 
around  the  world?  1  believe  that  Its  good  is 
by  Its  nature  stronger  than  evil.  As  It  Is  in 
the  nature  of  light  to  cast  out  darkness  so 
that  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  freedom  to  over- 
come tyranny  and  that  freedom  shall  live 
and  not  die  in  our  time  and  the  wave  of  the 
future  lies  not  with  the  Communists  or  with 
the  tyrants  but  vrtth  the  forces  of  freedom 
In  our  world.  As  the  mighty  eagle,  the  symbol 
of  my  Republic,  was  born  not  to  drabble  in 
the  dust  but  to  fly.  so  the  creature  man  was 
bom  to  be  free. 

Let  us  therefore  with  hope  and  high  cour- 
age labor  together  toward  that  day.  toward 
the  time  which  shall  surely  come  when  for 
all  mankind  the  long  night  of  tyranny  shall 
come  to  an  end  and  men  shall  walk  together 
In  the  light  of  a  new  day  of  freedom. 
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Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Crrr  Soldier,  Private  Albi,  Jr..  Is  Killed  in 
Viet  Combat 

Army  Pvt.  Louis  V.  Albl,  Jr.,  25.  of  1637 
Lochwood  road,  has  been  killed  In  combat  In 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

Private  Albl  served  with  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  near  Saigon.  He  was  attached  to 
Company  B.  2d  Battalion,  505th  Regiment 
and  worked  at  the  unit's  fire  base  loading 
artillery. 

He  enlsted  in  the  Army  In  November,  1967, 
after  working  for  a  time  as  a  cutter  In  a  tailor 
shop.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam  for  eight 
months. 

He  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  at 
School  No.  32.  Guilford  Avenue  Elementary 
School. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  V.  Albl;  four  brothers,  Lino  Albl, 
Rudolph  Albl  and  Remo  Albl,  all  of  Balti- 
more, and  Mario  Albl.  serving  In  the  Navy: 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Angelina  Fantom.  of 
Baltimore,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hollopeper,  of 
Ontario,  Oreg. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  URGES  BROAD- 
ER FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OP  COL- 
LEGES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 


PVT.  LOUIS  V.  ALBI,  JR..  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pvt.  Louis  V.  Albi.  Jr..  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  In 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Associated  Colleges  of 
the  Midwest  issued  "A  Joint  Statement 
on  Federal  Support  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion." The  statement  represents  the 
views  of  22  private,  primarily  under- 
graduate, institutions  which  are  noted 
for  maintaining  high  quality  education. 
The  statement  makes  the  following 
points,  among  others: 

First.  The  entire  national  complex  of 
higher  education  will  require  continued 
and  increased  Federal  support  if  this 
country  is  to  meet  its  clear  educational 
needs  in  the  decades  to  come. 

Second.  The  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  cited 
in  the  statement,  presents  a  broad,  bold 
plan  which  our  member  institutions 
endorse. 

Third.  The  imdergraduate  sector  of 
the  educational  complex  has  received  a 
disproportionately  small  portion  of  Fed- 
eral support  even  though  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  students  who  enter  graduate 
programs. 

Fourth.  Little  focused  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  special — and  expen- 
sive— efforts  of  certain  institutions  which 
maintain  high  quality  programs,  and 
which  send  a  disproportionately  high 
percentage  of  students  into  training  for 
the  professions. 

Fifth.  Although  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress in  support  of  the  natural  sciences 
are  to  be  applauded,  the  lack  of  adequate 
support  for  the  arts,  humanities,  and 
certain  of  the  social  sciences  has  and 
will  progressively  create  serious  im- 
balances. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  the  two  asso- 
ciations have  appointed  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  national  policy.  The  four  members 
of  this  Joint  committee,  all  distinguished 
college  presidents,  are:  President  Lan- 
drum  Boiling,  Earlham  College:  Presi- 
dent James  P.  Dixon,  Antioch  College; 
President  Sidney  Rand,  St.  Olaf  Col- 
lege; and  President  Miller  Upton.  Beloit 
College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that 

many  Members  of  the  House  will  be 

interested  in  the  "Joint  Statement  on 

Federal  Support  of  Higher  Education." 

I  include  this  statement  at  this  point  in 

the  Congressional  Record: 

A    Joint    Statement    on    Federal    Support 

OP     Higher     Edocation     by     the     Great 

Lakes     Colleges    Association     and    the 

Associated     Colleges    or    the    Midwest. 

January  1969 

We,  the  member  colleges  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Colleges  Association  '  and  the  Associated  Col- 
leges of  the  Midwest.'  sharing  the  nation- 
wide concern  for  further  development  of  the 
most  effective  national  policy  in  support  of 
higher  education,  wish  to  record  our  judg- 
ment concerning  certain  major  principle* 
which  should  shape  that  policy  and  some 
of  the  central  provisions  which  should  be 
incorporated  into  legislation  to  Implement 
national  policy. 

Basically,  we  endorse  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives stated  In  the  recent  Report  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education' 
which  calls  for  expanded  and  diverse  pro- 
grams of  federal  support  for  American  col- 
leges and  universities  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  twin  top-priority  purposes  of  improving 
the  quality  of  higher  education  and  provid- 
ing genuine  equality  of  opportunity  for  our 
young  people  to  acquire  it. 

We  strongly  support  the  emphasis  which 
the  Carnegie  Commission  gives  to  the  desir- 
ability of  large-scale  and  diverse  types  of  di- 
rect assistance  to  students.  This,  we  believe, 
Is  essenUal  if  we  are  to  carry  through  na- 
tional objectives  for  promoting  the  personal 
advancement  and  social  contribution  of  the 
needy  and  the  disadvantaged.  Such  assistance 
should  Include  work-study  grants,  scholar- 
ships, and  loans. 

We  endorse  the  recommendation  that  in- 
stitutions which  accept  federally-aided  stu- 
dents, m  keeping  with  some  formula  similar 
to  the  one  which  obtained  in  the  original 
and  highly  successful  OI  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
gram, should  receive  direct  federal  Institu- 
tional grants.  Recognizing  that  institutions 
with  students  who  receive  partial  support 
from  educational  opportunity  grants  have 
added  seriously  to  their  financial  burdens,  we 
urge  the  provision  of  adequate  funds,  again 
as  recommended  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, for  matching  grants  for  non-federal 
support  of  students  In  addition  to  federal 
opportunity  grants. 

We  endorse  the  principle  Implicit  in  the 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Student  Loan  Bank  to  offer  all  students,  re- 


» The  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association: 
Albion  College.  Antioch  College.  Denlson  Uni- 
versity. DePauw  University,  Earlham  College, 
Hope  College,  Kalamazoo  College,  Kenyon 
College.  Oberlln  College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Wabash  College.  College  of  Wooster. 

=  The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest: 
Beloit  College.  Carleton  College.  Coe  College. 
Cornell  College.  Grlnnell  College.  Knox  Col- 
lege. Lawrence  University,  Monmouth  Col- 
lege, Rlpon  College,  St.  Olaf  College. 

'A  Special  Report  and  Recommendation 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation: Quality  an-d  Equality:  New  Levels  of 
Federal  Responsibilities  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. McGraw-Hill.  December  1968. 
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gardloM  of  need,  the  opportunity  to  mm  the 
burden*  which  fall  with  increasing  severity 
on  s  very  large  TOss-sectlon  of  American 
families  with  children  In  college.  The  Amer- 
ican traditions  of  self-help  which  have  so 
long  inHuenced  our  approaches  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education  still  have  va- 
lidity, but  they  need  to  be  adapted  to  our 
times  and  to  the  realities  of  our  InOatlon- 
ary  economy 

We  wish  further  to  record  our  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  federal  support  should  be  channeled 
Into  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. Including  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  processes  and  techniques  of 
education  and  the  upgrading  of  programs 
which  have  fallen  behind.  In  such  efforts 
at  educational  Improvement  we  would  urge 
that  all  areas  of  learning  In  our  colleges  and 
universities  be  eligible  for  support  In  the  in- 
terest of  maintaining  a  healthy  and  creative 
balance  In  our  academic  and  Intellectual 
life. 

Taking  note  of  the  possibility  that  the 
current  Congress  and  the  new  national  ad- 
ministration may  propose  additional  legis- 
lation concerned  with  higher  education,  we 
wlBh  to  All  attention  to  certain  areas  of  ed- 
ucation which  need  particular  attention: 

1.  We  feel  that  undergraduate  education 
should  receive  greater  support  than  It  has 
had  up  to  now.  This  Is  not  to  argue  against 
the  large  support  which  has  gone  and  must 
continue  to  go  to  graduate  study  and  re- 
search. It  Is  to  say  that  there  Is  a  serious  de- 
ficiency In  support  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. 

2.  We  feel  that  the  social  sciences,  human- 
ities, and  the  fine  arts  require  special  In- 
creases In  support.  Again,  this  Is  not  to  argue 
against  the  understandable  large  assistance 
support  for  work  In  the  natural  sciences. 
It  Is  simply  to  emphasize  that  there  Is  an 
evident  danger.  If  not  current  reality,  of 
serious  Imbalance  In  our  Institutions  due  to 
marked  Inadequacies  In  support  for  these 
other  fields. 

3.  We  feel  that,  within  some  formula  of 
fairness,  equity,  and  open  opportunity  for 
all  institutions,  there  should  be  provision 
for  "bonus"  support  for  demonstrably  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  35 
(National  Institutional  Orants  Program,  in- 
troduced by  Representatives  Miller  and  Dad- 
darlo)  Is  receiving  active  consideration  In 
the  Congress.  During  the  deliberations  over 
the  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation,  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  these  pos- 
sible revisions  which,  we  believe,  are  In 
consonance  with  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission : 

(a)  Recognition  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  graduate  with  majors  in  the  sci- 
ences as  the  primary  basis  for  the  awarding 
of  grants  to  Institutions. 

(b)  Some  provision  for  supplementary 
grants  to  Institutions  related  to  the  number 
of  their  graduates  who  continue  with  pro- 
fessional and  graduate  study  in  the  sciences. 

(c)  A  provision  that  some  significant  por- 
tion of  the  total  federal  support  for  the  sci- 
ences Incorporated  into  this  bill  should  be 
allocated  as  direct  aid  to  students,  vrtth  ap- 
propriate matching  grants  to  institutions. 

We  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
by  its  limitation  to  support  of  the  "sci- 
ences." lmi>ortant  as  It  Is  to  have  Increased 
financial  assistance  for  science  education. 
HJl.  35  perpetuates  and  accentuates  the  de- 
veloping Imbalance  among  departments  and 
programs  In  higher  education.  We  would 
urge,  with  Representative  Daddarlo,  that 
some  attempt  be  made  to  provide  appro- 
priate and  comparable  federal  support  for 
other  academic  departments  and  programs 
not  now  covered  In  the  present  bill. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AQUANAUT  CANNON  A  HERO— 
DESERVING  OP  HIGH  AWARD 


February  26,  1969 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rtoKiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  partic- 
ular pleasure  In  submitting  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  tells  of  the  dedication,  the 
contributions,  and  the  final  great  sacri- 
fice of  Berry  L.  Cannon,  an  aquanaut 
who  lived  in  Panama  City,  Fla.,  and 
who  worked  in  the  oceanographic  pro- 
gram at  the  Navy  Mine  Defense  Labora- 
tory there.  The  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Panama  City  News-Herald,  one  of  Flor- 
ida's truly  outstanding  publications. 
Lawrence  Oibb  is  publisher  and  Mike 
Darley  is  editor.  I  endorse  the  editorial 
in  its  entirety: 

Aquanaot   Cannon   a   Hnto — Desexving   or 
HiOH  Award 

Man's  pathways  of  progress  have  in- 
variably been  marked  along  the  way  by  the 
grave  stones  of  uncommon  men. 

These  intrepid  explorers  and  pioneers  have 
shared  certain  identifying  denominators: 
courage,  dedication,  humility,  dynamic  drive, 
and  an  abiding  love  for  their  God.  their 
fellow  men.  their  families,  and  the  goal  for 
which  they  sought. 

Over  the  seas  and  across  the  lands,  they 
pursued  a  better  life  and  more  abundance 
for  those  who  remained  behind;  all  too  often 
to  be  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  attended  only  by  the  hovering 
Valkyrie. 

The  latter  day  quest  of  Ilmltleas  space  has 
already  added  three  aatronauts  to  Vbt  select 
society  of  Valhalla. 

And  now,  the  depths  of  the  seas — which 
hold  out  the  golden  promise  of  wealth  and 
plenty  to  a  burgeoning  htunanity — have 
claimed  their  first  heroic  explorer,  Aquanaut 
Berry  L.  Cannon. 

He  would  decry  this  praise.  In  fact.  Berry 
Cannon  might  shed  a  tear  at  having  been 
taken  away  from  the  task  before  its  comple- 
tion. He  might  even  smile  quietly,  and  find 
a  sad  amusement  at  being  cast  as  a  member 
of  the  exclusive  club  of  explorers  and  pio- 
neers who  have  died  for  daring  to  blaze  new 
trail  ways. 

He  was  doing  his  Job.  He  was  doing  It  well. 
Berry  Cannon  was  a  master  at  his  trade  and 
profession,  and  he  asked  nothing  more  than 
this;  to  do  his  job  and  do  It  well. 

But  those  of  us  who  remain  to  benefit  from 
his  courageous  work  owe  him  something.  We 
owe  him  due  recognition  as  a  hero,  for  that 
he  was. 

Berry  L.  Cannon  knew  hardship  and  heart- 
ache In  his  personal  life.  He  knew  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  of  loneliness  at  being  called 
away  from  his  beloved  family — Mary 
Louise,  Patrick,  Kevin  and  Neal — for  what 
must  have  seemed  endless  weeks  and  months 
In  the  saga  of  Sealab. 

His  dedication  took  him  away  from  his  be- 
loved Florida  In  pursuit  of  education  and 
preparation  to  participate  in  the  enormous 
Sealab  undertaking.  He  worked  and  studied 
and  grew  In  proficiency  and  expertise,  and 
finally  achieved  hLs  berth  as  one  of  the  select 
few  to  earn  the  title,  "Aquanaut." 

Then  it  happened.  With  a  moment  of 
achievement  at  hand,  and  Inches  away.  In 
the  black  silence  of  a  distant  sea.  death  de- 
nied Berry  L.  Cannon  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  most  adventurous  Sealab  experiment, 
yet,  begin. 

His  massive  contribution  to  the  project  re- 
mains. His  memory  Is  with  his  family  and 


friends  to  be  cherished  and  recalled  for  all 
time. 

His  assignment  will  be  taken  over  by  an- 
other, and  the  project  will  go  ahead,  for  tbls 
Is  a  fact  of  life,  and  the  way  Berry  Cannon 
would  have  willed  it. 

He  has  been  memorialized  by  his  Church. 
by  his  Panama  City  station,  the  Naval  Ship 
Research  and  Development  Laboratory,  and 
by  the  Navy  at  large  with  the  final  salute  at 
the  brink  of  the  grave. 

We  strongly  feel  that  certain  things  remain 
to  be  done: 

That  the  citizenry  of  Panama  City  (per- 
haps under  the  auspices  of  the  Bay  County 
Ministerial  Association)  conduct  a  fitting 
memorial  to  this  man  for  his  achlevemeni 
and  sacrifice  that  appear  to  extend  far  be- 
yond his  brief  33  years: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
sider a  fitting  award  or  medal  in  posthu- 
mous recognition  of  his  bequest  to  the  na- 
tion and  its  p>eople; 

That  consideration  be  given  and  action 
taken  to  rename  "Princeton  Circle"  where  he 
lived   as   "Berry  L.   Cannon   Circle;" 

That  the  Sealab  III  Experiment  be  per- 
mlted  to  continue  without  undue  delay  and 
pursued  to  the  achievement  of  the  glorious 
promises  it  holds; 

And  that  each  of  us  bow  a  moment  and 
say  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  having  been 
privileged  to  be  served  by  such  a  man,  and 
for  the  family  which  remains,  that  they  may 
find  comfort  at  this  hour  of  tragic  loss 

Though  we're  certain  a  Benevolent  Creator 
has  already  said  them  to  Berry  L.  Cannon. 
may  we  too  say  with  deep  sincerity,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  report  on  a  large  meeting  held  In  the 
great  county  of  Rockland,  N.Y.,  on  Sun- 
day. February  23,  1969.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Spring  Valley  High  School, 
and  the  audience  overflowed  the  audito- 
rium and  occupied  the  gymnasium  as 
well. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  express  a 
great  concern  about  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  and  more  spe- 
cifically to  express  the  feeling  of  kin- 
ship, support,  and  solidarity  with  the 
State  of  Israel.  Speeches  were  made  in 
which  the  fundamental  point  was  made 
of  our  continuing  interest  and  relation- 
ship and  friendship  with  the  State  of 
Israel.  I,  myself,  was  pleased  to  be  present 
and  speak  of  the  need  of  our  constant 
support  for  this  small,  struggling  na- 
tion— democratic,  stable,  cultured — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  bright  light  In  a  dark 
area.  The  meeting  culminated  In  a  fine 
resolution  which  was  presented  to  me 
which  I  am  pleased  to  include  In  the  Rec- 
ord and  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  commend  it 
to  your  perusal: 

We.  Citizens  of  Rockland  County,  assem- 
bled here  this  date,  being  mindful  of  omi- 
nous developments  and  continuing  turmoil 
in  the  Middle  East. 

And  concerned  over  penetration  of  this 
area  by  forces  that  promote  communism, 
undermine  democracy  and  threaten  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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And  being,  moreover,  deeply  concerned 
that  the  democratic  State  of  Israel  be  sup- 
ported in  Its  struggle  for  survival  and  its 
quest  for  a  Just  peace  with  Its  neighbors, 

DO  Respectfully  Resolve  and  Hereby  Pe- 
tition the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  The  Congress,  for  reasons  of  morality, 
historic  justice  and  our  own  vital  Interests, 
to  assist  and  help  preserve  the  democratic 
State  of  Israel;  and  to  this  end.  to  enable 
her  to  procure  such  aid,  defensive  arms,  and 
other  requirements,  as  are  necessary  to  her 
existence  and  survival  as  a  bulwark  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East. 

Dated:  Spring  Valley,  New  York,  February 
23, 1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Captain  Freddy  McParren  volunteered  to 
go  to  Vietnam.  He  felt  it  his  duty.  .  .  . 

While  In  Cleburne  High  School.  McParren 
was  President  of  the  National  Honor  Society. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Key  Club.  Student 
Council.  Math  Club  and  A.B.C.  Club.  He  was 
vice  president  of  his  Junior  Class  and  treas- 
urer of  his  Sophomore  Class. 

I  hope  Captain  McFarren's  wounds  do 
not  end  his  military  career  but  if  he  does 
leave  the  military,  I  am  confident  of  his 
success  in  any  field  he  chooses. 
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CAPT.  FREDDY  McFARREN  SERVES 
WITH  DISTINCTION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Capt.  Freddy  McFarren  gave  a 
television  Interview  some  weeks  ago  in 
Vietnam,  he  had  no  idea  it  would  become 
a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
official  record  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

McFarren,  of  Cleburne,  was  inter- 
viewed some  weeks  ago  for  station  KRLD 
in  Dallas  and  station  WBAP  In  Fort 
Worth,  by  their  correspondents  in 
Vietnam. 

The  television  airing  of  the  interview 
might  have  passed  unnoticed  except  for 
the  home  folks,  except  that  Captain 
McParren  was  wounded  on  the  day  the 
Dallas  station  showed  the  interview.  That 
led  to  a  story  by  Linda  Hlnes  In  the 
Cleburne  High  School  paper,  which  was 
sent  to  me  because  I  appointed  McFarren 
to  West  Point  6  years  ago. 

Some  of  America's  finest  young  men 
are  today  serving  their  country  honor- 
ably In  Vietnam.  We  hear  and  read  so 
much  about  the  yoimg  people  who  dis- 
dain honor,  duty,  and  patriotism,  but  too 
little  about  the  majority  who  do  believe 
in  these  basic  strengths  of  our  country. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
these  brave  men,  Capt.  Freddy  Mc- 
Parren, of  Cleburne.  Tex.,  who  serves  as 
an  example  of  devotion  to  his  ideals.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  appoint  him  to  West 
Point  In  1962. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  feature 
story  In  the  Cleburne  High  School  news- 
paper, written  by  Linda  Hlnes.  The  story 
told  of  television  interviews  with  Captain 
McFarren  on  stations  KRLD  and  WBAP. 
A  few  quotes  from  the  story  will  best 
serve  to  illustrate  that  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  and  brightest  young  men 
choose  careers  of  service  to  their  coun- 
try. Following  are  some  of  those  quotes: 

McFarren  has  twice  been  decorated  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  In  addition  he  has  re- 
ceived the  Combat  Infantry  Badge  and  the 
Bronze  Star.  .  .  . 

On  the  same  day  of  the  television  inter- 
view. Captain  McParren  was  wounded.  .  .  . 

McParren  preferred  combat-duty  working 
with  soldiers  in  the  field  (to  desk  duty). 
When  wounded,  he  had  been  In  the  field  over 
six  months.  .  .  . 

McFarren  planned  a  military  career  from 
an  early  age.  He  entered  West  Point,  June  28, 
1962.  .  .  . 
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The  only  business  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  able  to  transact 
this  winter  has  been  with  the  federal  judi- 
ciary, which  is  Independent  of  Nixon's  execu- 
tive branch  and  handles  its  own  money 
requests. 

SPECIFIC     FIG17RES     AWAITED 

Once  Nixon  appointees  are  ready  to  talk 
specific  figures,  appropriations  bills  should 
move  faster  In  Congress  this  year. 


CHANGE  FISCAL  YEAR  TO  OCTOBER 
1-SEPTEMBER  30 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  of  tills  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
6529,  which  would  change  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  to  an  October  1-September  30 
basis.  According  to  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Carpenter  for  the  February  23 
Washington  Star,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has 
indicated  that  he  is  considering  a  similar 
measure.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Mahon 
speaks  with  experience  and  authority.  I 
concur  with  his  position  that  a  fiscal 
year  ending  later  In  the  calendar  year 
would  give  Congress  much -needed  time 
to  complete  appropriation  bills.  In  order 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  might 
benefit  from  Mr.  Mahon's  opinion,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  at  this  point  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  Carpenter: 

House  Appropriations  Conunittee  Chairman 
George  H.  Mahon,  D-Tex.,  is  convinced  the 
federal  fiscal  year  will  have  to  end  later  in 
the  calendar  year  than  June  30 — as  It  now 
does — if  financial  chaos  Is  to  be  avoided. 

But  before  he  proposes  legislation,  he 
wants  to  finish  a  study  of  all  the  complica- 
tions that  could  result. 

For  example,  more  than  half  the  states 
are  on  a  July  1  to  June  30  fiscal  year,  Just 
Uke  Washington.  They  probably  would 
change  If  Washington  did. 

As  more  new  spending  programs  are  writ- 
ten into  law,  Congress  needs  additional  time 
to  finish  appropriations  bills.  For  years,  Con- 
gress has  been  missing  the  June  30  fiscal  year 
deadline  on  some  money  measures,  and  the 
situation  has  been  steadily  getting  worse. 

ONLY    ONE    BILI.    PASSED 

Except  for  supplemental  money  bills — ap- 
plying to  the  preceding  fiscal  year — Congress 
in  1968  had  passed  only  one  major  appropria- 
tions bin  by  June  30. 

That  one  provided  money  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments  and  the  White 
House  executive  offices.  All  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  had  to  go  into  the  new 
flsIM  year  without  any  definite  idea  of  how 
much  money  Congress  was  going  to  give  them 
to  spend. 

Mahon  is  thinking  of  an  Oct.  1-Sept.  SO 
fiscal  year,  but  confides  it  might  make  more 
sense  to  conform  with  the  calendar,  starting 
off  as  late  as  Jan.  1. 

Making  the  problem  worse  now  is  the  shift 
In  political  control  at  the  White  House. 

No  Cabinet  officer  or  agency  head  Is  yet 
ready — in  late  February — to  tell  Congress 
how  much  money  he  wants  because  the  Nix- 
on administration  has  reached  no  final  de- 
cisions on  amendments  to  the  Lyndon  John- 
son budget. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  session,  January  3, 
1969,  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  most  stimulating  and 
thought  provoking  memorial  service  for 
Lucretia  C.  Mott.  This  sei-vice  was  held 
in  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol  and  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Woman's  Rights 
Party,  of  which  Mrs.  Emma  Guffy  Miller 
is  president.  Mrs.  Miller  presided  at  the 
service,  and  by  her  comments  throughout 
the  program,  added  immensely  to  its 
depth  and  meaning. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  service 
was  to  honor  Lucretia  Mott,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  woman's  rights 
movement  in  this  coimtry,  and  one  of  the 
movement's  most  articulate  advocates. 
The  program  was  even  broader  in  scope, 
however,  and  it  served  to  remind  us  once 
again  of  the  goals  of  the  National  Wom- 
an's Party,  and  the  wonderful  work  which 
it  has  accomplished  on  behalf  of  women's 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorial  service  was 
of  such  a  high  caliber  that  I  would  like 
to  share  the  remarks  made  during  the 
service  with  my  colleagues.  The  proceed- 
jpgs  were  as  follows:  . 

Lucretia  Mott  Memorial  Service,  the  Capi- 
tol Cbtpt,  Washington,  D.C,  Jandabt  3, 

1969 

Welcome:  Mrs.  Emma  Guffy  Miller,  Presi- 
dent. National  Woman's  Party. 

Presentation  of  Colors :  Joint  Armed  Forces 
Color  Guard  (please  remain  standing);  The 
National  Anthem. 

Yesterday:  "The  Enlightened  Woman." 
Barbara  Ireton.  Legislative  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  (NOW);  pre- 
sentation of  Red  Carnation. 

Introduction  of  Honored  Speakers:  Mrs. 
Miller. 

"Lucretia  Mott:  Her  Contributions  to 
Women."  The  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel, 
Iowa. 

Other  presentations  from  Congress: 

Mrs.  Mary  Brooks,  Assistant  Chairman, 
Republican  National  Committee. 

Mrs.  Joe  Chittenden,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Gladys  O'Donnell,  President,  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women's  Clubs. 

Today:  "The  Action  Woman,"  Prances  Mc- 
Dowell, Airline  Stewardess:  introduction  of 
Action  Women  Representatives;  presentation 
of  Red  Carnation. 

Tomorrow:  "The  Whole  Woman,"  Lisa 
Blngley,  Student;  presentation  of  Red  Carna- 
tion. 

Closing  Remarks:  Mrs.  Miller,  "The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment";  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic. 
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Our  qMcUl  Uumka  to  the  following  for 
their  lupport  of  the  Memorial  Service* :  Hon. 
Fred  Schwengel.  Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muakle.  Hon.  Catherine  May. 
Hon.  Martha  W.  arlflltha.  Hon.  John  J. 
Sparkman.  Hon.  Prank  J.  Horton,  Hon.  Robert 
Dole,  Hon.  Florence  Dwyer,  Hon.  Gilbert 
Oude.  Hon.  Margaret  Chaae  Smith,  and  Hon. . 
James  B.  Allen. 

Floral  arrangement  presented  by  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Balnea  Johnaon.  the  White  Hou»e. 

OaOANIZATIONS  PA«TlCir*TDIO  lit  TH« 
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Alpha  Kappa  Alpha.  Miss  Valerie  Chase. 

American  Newspaper  Women's  Club,  Mrs. 
Mary  Smith. 

Capitol  Hill  Restoration  Society.  Honor- 
able Fred  Schwengel. 

Democratic  National  Committee  {Wom- 
en's Division ) . 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clulx. 
Mrs.  Joe  Chittenden. 

Crupo  Espanol.  Miss  Consuelo  Reyes- 
Calderon. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women* 
Ctnbs.  Mrs.  Ruby  Kendrlck. 

Ifationat  Association  of  Women  Laroyers, 
Ml  UK  Maurlne  Abernathy. 

National  Association  of  Women  tegia- 
latOTS.  Miss  Louise  Gore. 

National  Federation  of  BAPW  Clubs. 

National  Federation  of  Republican  Worn- 
en's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Gladys  CDonnell. 

National  League  of  American  Pen 
Women.  Inc.,  Miss  Cecelia  Fine. 

National  Organization  for  Women 
{NOW).  Barbara Ireton. 

National  Society  of  Daughters  of  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Mrs.  Douglas  Dyer 

National  Woman's  Party,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Blrckhead. 

People's  Mandate  Committee,  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon. 

Ladies  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Mrs. 
Henry  E.  Ewlng. 

Republican  National  Committee,  Mrs. 
Mary  Brooks.  Assistant  Chairman. 

Society  of  Friends. 

Soroptimist  International,  Miss  Ella 
Werner.  NaUonal  Officer;  Miss  Dorothy 
Foater.  District  President. 

St.  Joan's  Alliance  of  Catholic  Women, 
Miss  Sylvia  Radyx. 

United  States  Daughters  of  1812. 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Mrs.  Richard  Purdue,  D.C.  President. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  (Women'i  Aux- 
iliary ) ,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Moore. 

Women's  Bar  Association  of  D.C.  luss 
Maurlne  Abernathy 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harmon. 

Women's  Division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  Lt.  Jayne  T.  Rich. 

Women's  National  Farm  A  Garden  Associ- 
ation. Mrs  Roger  Coustry.  President;  Mrs. 
Louis  M.  Denlt.  VJ»..  Virginia;  Mrs.  Met* 
Grace  Keebler. 

Women's  National  Press  Club.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kllgore. 

Women's  Joint  Legislative  Committee  for 
Equal  Rights. 

Women's  Medical  Association  (American) . 

Zonta  Club  International. 

Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  Mrs.  Charles 
M.  Barud. 

LixauTXA  Morr  and  Hxb  CoirrsiBimoMS 

HON.   TUMD   9CHWU4GCX. 

Bom  In  the  year  of  1793,  when  the  nation 
was  four  years  to  live  to  year  1880  or  87 
fruitful  years  of  service  to  humanity.  She 
was  a  Quaker  by  birth  and  conviction.  Her 
Intelligence  and  capabilities  assisted  her  in 
becoming  a  preacher  and  a  great  teacher. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lucretla  Mott  was  the  real  founder  and  the 
soul  of  the  woman's  rights  movement  in 
America  and  England.  She  was  the  out- 
standing feminine  worker  in  the  struggle  to 
rid  our  country  of  slavery.  She  advocated 
labor  unions  In  a  day  when  they  were  almost 
unknown  and  generally  considered  Illegal. 
She  proscribed  war  and  worked  diligently 
.  for  liberal  religion.  For  the  true  religion — the 
religion  of  concern  with  action. 

A  woman  of  rare  refinement,  yet  she  was 
not  afraid  to  challenge  the  evils  of  her  day, 
or  to  speak  upon  the  public  platform,  an 
act  then  considered  unwomanly  and  inde- 
cent. 

These  achievementa,  combined  with  her 
undeniably  beautiful  character  and  innate 
spirituality.  Is  why  she  is  known  as  the 
"Greatest  American  Woman."  No  woman  In 
American  history  ever  combined  so  many 
outstanding  talents  or  participated  Influen- 
ttally  In  so  many  varied  movements,  and  with 
such  grace  of  charm,  as  Lucretla  Mott.  She 
was  great  in  deeds,  great  in  womanhood,  and 
great  in  those  attributes  of  femininity  that 
women  strive  for,  and  men  demand. 

In  her  many  controversies  she  never  lost 
the  poise  of  womanly  dignity.  She  was  al- 
ways essentially  true  to  her  sex.  We  are  told 
she  grew  old  beautifully,  so  that  every 
wrinkle  in  her  face  was  the  accolade  of  Time 
In  the  ripeness  of  experience. 

In  her  day.  America,  as  now,  was  rocked 
with  a  great  economic  problem — slavery — 
defended  as  entrenched  greed  always  is  de- 
fended. .\merica  had  iU  nation-shaking  dis- 
putes over  the  Constitution,  its  vigilantes. 
and  a  Supreme  Court  controversy  that  came 
to  a  climax  with  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
America,  then  as  now.  had  its  conser\aave8, 
reactionaries,  radicals,  liberals  and  that  inert 
ynajM  of  people  who  talk  up  progress  unUl 
suddenly  they  discover  it  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  ridicule  and  sacrtflce  of 
social  and  business  prestige,  where-upon 
they  become  suddenly  very  "Sound"  In  their 
views  and  adhere  to  old  abuses. 

Our  Nation  needs  today  the  enlightened 
liberalism,  a  spirit  of  moderation,  the  sanity, 
and  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  this  great 
woman  who  did  much,  the  wonien  of  Amer- 
ica, the  right  to  go  upon  the  pubUc  fonim 
to  diacuss  living  issiies  of  our  century.  Let 
us  not  fall  as  carriers  of  the  responsibility 
she  entrusted  to  our  hands. 

Theodore  TUton,  a  great  Journalist  of  the 
ClvU  War  period  said,  "In  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  greatest  man  ever  produced  in 
t.hia  country  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
greatest  woman  ever  produced  In  this  coun- 
try is  Lucretla  Mott." 

Sensing  problems  of  her  time  she  be- 
came a  leader  and  aboUtlonlst.  She  organized 
the  Female  AnU-Slavery  Society  and  became 
Its  leader.  She  Journeyed  to  London,  only  to 
be  refused  admission  as  a  delegate  to  the 
World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  because  of 
her  sex.  She  then  went  to  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York  to  orga- 
nize and  began  to  work  for  Women's  Rights 
movement. 

On  religion  she  boldly  prophesied  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  there  would  be  a 
universal  religion.  The  Great  Spirit  of  the 
Indian,  the  Quaker,  the  Blessed  Mary  of  the 
Catholics,  and  Brahma  of  the  Hindoo  would 
she  prophesied  eventually  to  become  the 
same  thing.  When  this  was  accomplished  she 
said,  "There  would  come  such  a  faith,  and 
such  liberty,   as  should  redeem  the  world." 

She  would  recognize  the  grouping  of 
churches  today  and  welcome  the  change. 
How  she  would  have  gloried  in  that  day  when 
all  religious  leaders  Joined  In  the  famous 
march  from  the  Washington  monument  to 
the  Lincoln  monument  to  hear  Martin 
Luther  King  utter  those  famous  words  -I 
had  a  dream." 

I  gladly  Join  all  of  you  today  to  honor  this 
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great  pioneer.  This  great  female  character 
has  had  a  wholesome  Influence  on  the  lives 
of  millions  In  her  time  and  millions  since  her 
active  life  was  stilled  by  death.  She  belongs 
here  In  statue  form  so  we  may  be  reminded 
of  the  great  spirit  that  should  bum  in  our 
heart  and  minds  today. 
As  a  paraphrase  from  tlie  words  of  Lincoln, 
Here  truly  Is  a  character  and  life  "to  hold 
against  the  sky  to  match  the  mountain  and 
the  sea." 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  honor  to  Join  you  in 
doing  honor  to  her  and  to  be  with  you  as 
you  seek  to  make  other  men  wiser  and  better. 

THX  EN1.ICHTENED  WoMAN 

(Speech   delivered   by   Barbara   Ireton,   Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women,  and  chair- 
man of   arrangements   committee  for  the 
Lucretla  C.  Mott  Memorial  Service,  spon- 
sored   by    the    National    Woman's    Party, 
Capitol  Crypt.  January  3, 1969) 
On    July    14,    1848,    the    Seneca    County 
Courier    carried    the    following    announce- 
ment: "Woman's  Rights  Convention:  A  con- 
vention to  discuss  the  social,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious condition  and  rights  of  women,  will 
be  held  In  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, the  19th  and  20th  of  July,  current.  The 
public  generally  are  invited   to  be  present 
when    Lucretla   Mott   of    Philadelphia   and 
other  ladles  and  gentlemen  will  address  the 
convention." 

This  meeting  was  years  In  the  dreaming: 
only  three  days  in  planning.  Within  those 
few  days,  however,  Lucretla  Mott  and  the 
"other  ladles  and  gentlemen"  made  exhaus- 
tive research  Into  documents  to  guide  them 
In  writing  the  declaration  of  sentiments  and 
resolutions  they  wished  to  present. 

The  reports  of  Peace,  Temperance,  and 
Anti-Slavery  conventions  were  examined,  but 
all  seemed  too  tame  for  the  Inauguration  of 
the  rebellion  these  women  planned. 

But,  as  Is  often  the  case,  the  most  pro- 
found Ideas  can  be  stated  In  the  simplest 
words.  And,  In  fact,  the  perfect  declaration 
had  already  been  written  and  was  waiting, 
with  very  little  change,  for  the  women's  use. 
It  read:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident;  that  all  men  and  loomen  are  created 
eqxial;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  .  . 
We  all  know  these  familiar  words — but  this 
was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  ap- 
plied to  the  other  half  of  humanity — to 
women. 

At  this  first  women's  convention,  Lucretla 
Mott  presented  12  resolutions,  all  of  which 
were  adopted,  and  which  make  me  proud  to 
be  one  of  her  spiritual  and  actual  descend- 
ants. Judge  for  yourself  how  revolutionary 
her  sentiments  were  In  1848 — and  In  1969: 
"Resolved,  That  such  laws  as  conflict  In  any 
way  with  the  true  and  substantial  happiness 
of  woman,  are  contrary  to  the  great  precept 
of  nature  and  are  of  no  validity. 

"Resolved,  That  aU  laws  which  prevent 
woman  from  occupying  such  a  station  as  her 
conscience  shall  dictate,  or  which  place  her 
in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  man,  are 
contrary  to  the  great  precept  of  nature,  and 
therefore  of  no  force  or  authority. 

"Resolved,  That  woman  Is  man's  equal- 
was  Intended  to  be  so  by  the  Creator,  and 
the  highest  good  of  the  race  demands  that 
she  shotild  be  recognized  as  such. 

Resolved.  That  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  be  enlightened  In  regard  to  the 
laws  under  which  they  live,  that  they  may 
no  longer  publish  their  degradation  by  de- 
claring themselves  satisfied  with  their  pres- 
ent position,  nor  their  Ignorance,  by  assert- 
ing that  they  have  all  the  rights  they  wane. 
"Resolved.  That  Inasmuch  as  man,  while 
claiming  for  himself  Intellectual  superiority, 
does  accord  to  woman  moral  superiority,  It 
is  preeminently  his  duty  to  encourage  her  to 
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■peak  and  teach,  as  she  has  an  opportunity, 
lo  all  reUgious  assemblies. 

•'Resolved,  That  the  same  amount  of  vir- 
tue, delicacy,  and  refinement  of  behavior  that 
ts  required  of  woman  In  the  social  state, 
gbould  also  be  required  of  man,  and  the  same 
transgressions  should  be  visited  with  equal 
leverlty  on  both  man  and  woman. 

"Resolved,  That  the  objection  of  Indelicacy 
and  impropriety,  which  is  so  often  brought 
against  woman  when  she  addresses  a  public 
audience,  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from 
those  who  encourage,  by  their  attendance, 
ber  appearance  on  the  stage,  In  the  concert, 
or  In  feats  of  the  circus. 

"Resolved,  That  woman  has  too  long  rested 
satisfied  In  the  circumscribed  limits  which 
corrupt  customs  and  a  perverted  application 
of  the  Scriptures  have  marked  out  for  her. 
and  that  it  Is  time  she  should  move  in  the 
enlarged  sphere  which  her  great  Creator  has 
assigned  her. 

■'Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  women 
of  this  country  to  secure  to  themselves  their 
sacred  right  to  the  elective  franchise. 

"Resolved,  That  the  equality  of  human 
rights  results  necessarily  from  the  fact  of  the 
identity  of  the  race  in  capabilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities; And  finally 

"Resolved,  That  the  speedy  success  of  our 
cause  depends  upon  the  zealous  and  untiring 
efforts  of  both  men  and  women,  and  for  the 
securing  to  woman  on  equal  participation 
with  man  In  the  various  trades,  professions, 
and  commerce." 

Let  me  quote  now  from  Richard  Nixon's 
writings:  "Today,  It  is  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  men  and  women  have  em  equal 
electoral  franchise  In  this  country  and  that 
American  men  and  women  have  an  equal 
voice  in  choosing  President,  Congress,  and 
state  and  local  governing  officials  and  bodies. 
But  the  task  of  achieving  Constitutional 
equality  between  the  sexes  still  is  not  com- 
pleted. It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
widespread  support  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  which 
would  add  equality  between  the  sexes  to  the 
freedoms  and  liberties  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans." 

Text  op  Remarks  of  Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
op  New  York,  National  Woman's  Pabtt's 
LtTCRETiA  Mott  Memorial  Service.  Capitol 
Cbvpt,    Opening    of   the   91st   Congress, 
Pridat,  Janoart  3,  1969 
This  month,  the  new  Administration  and 
the  Congress  will  embark  on  a  new  search 
for   the   solutions   to    the   problems   which 
plague  our  world  and  our  country.  We  em- 
bark on  this  search  armed  with  the  pur- 
pose to  afford  progress  through  equal  rights 
and  opportunity  to  all  citizens. 

As  the  history  of  this  nation  has  un- 
folded under  our  enlightened  constitutional 
democracy,  we  have  proven  ourselves  to  be 
the  nation  best  able  to  progress  In  the  field 
of  equal  rights.  A  great  share  of  this  progress 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Women's  Rights  move- 
ments— including  the  Women's  Rights  Party. 
Today,  Americans  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  equal  rights  move- 
ments solely  in  terms  of  civil  rights  for  mi- 
norities, or  rights  of  the  poor,  the  underfed, 
the  undereducated,  and  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  American  society.  There  Is  no 
question  that  upgrading  the  rights  and  op- 
portunities of  these  people  carried  the  high- 
est of  priorities.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
forget  that  the  drive  for  the  rights  of  an  im- 
portant majority  In  America  Is  still  Incom- 
plete. The  fight  begun  by  my  fellow  upstate 
>'ew  Yorkers,  Lucretla  Mott  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  to  win  equal  stature  for  America's 
women  is  still  being  fought.  I  was  proud  as 
Congress  convened  one  hour  ago,  t^  con- 
tribute to  this  fight  by  again  introducing  the 
women's  rights  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
satutlon. 

While  America's  women  were  given  suffrage 
under  the  19tb  Amendment,  and  while  Title 
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VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  extends 
fair  employment  protection  to  women,  there 
Is  a  final  step  to  be  taken.  Today,  in  1969. 
there  Is  nothmg  in  the  law  or  the  Constitu- 
tion to  extend  to  women  full  equality  of  all 
rights,  both  civil  and  political. 

Too  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  distressing 
limitations  on  women's  rights  imposed  by 
some  states  and  localities,  where  women  are 
discriminated  against  on  Juries,  in  property 
rights,  and  in  making  crucial  legal  and  cus- 
todial decision  concerning  their  own  children. 
Increasingly,  these  injustices  are  vanishing 
as  America  realizes  that  our  potential  cannot 
be  fulfilled  without  utilizing  the  full  abUities 
of  every  citizen  without  discrimination.  To- 
day, there  are  more  women  in  American 
graduate  and  professional  schools,  more 
women  pursuing  full-time  careers,  more 
women  actively  Involved  and  concerned 
about  the  politics  and  policies  of  our  Nation. 
Many  women's  rights  groups  have  turned 
their  emphasis  to  urging  "woman  Involve- 
ment" In  the  problems  and  solutions  of  pres- 
ent day  America. 

One  such  group  which  has  gained  national 
acclaim,  is  the  "Woman  Power"  movement, 
begun  In  my  own  District  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  by  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  Univer- 
sity President.  The  Woman  Power  advocates 
have  concentrated  on  winning  reform  of  our 
outmoded  draft  laws,  and  on  urging  a  na- 
tional service  foundation  which,  through 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  groups, 
would  Involve  oil  the  youth  of  America,  men 
and  women,  in  the  pursuit  of  prosperity  and 
equality  for  all. 

Mrs.  Marcla  Ellingson,  the  founder  of  the 
Woman  Power  movement,  typifies  the  drive 
and  the  concern  that  marks  American  wom- 
anhood today.  She  testified  before  the  Plat- 
form Committees  of  both  parties  last  sum- 
mer— urging  a  more  meaningful  role  for 
women  in  the  life  of  this  nation,  and  a  more 
modern  concept  of  service  for  our  young 
people. 

Mrs.  Ellingson  and  her  followers  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  great  work  that  was  done  by 
those  who  met  in  1848  at  the  first  woman's 
convention  In  Seneca  Palls,  New  York.  Lu- 
cretla Mott,  whom  we  honor  here  this  after- 
noon and  whose  women's  rights  amendment 
I  am  pledged  to  support,  has  left  a  mighty 
mark  on  the  evolution  of  American  society 
toward  one  of  equal  rights,  equal  opportu- 
nity, equal  participation,  and  equal  recogni- 
tion for  every  American,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  religion,  or  sex. 

I  am  proud  to  participate  with  you  today 
to  honor  this  great  American,  and  to  pursue 
her  goals  In  the  Congress. 

Remarks  op  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Chittendxn,  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clttbs,  at  the 
LncRETiA  Mott  Memorial  Service,  Jand- 
ABT  3,  1969 

Mrs.  Miller,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Mrs.  Walter  Vamey  Magee,  re- 
grets so  much  that  she  Is  unable  to  be  here 
today.  But  I  bring  you  her  greetings  and  her 
message  that  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  Joins  you  In  memorializing 
a  great  woman  whose  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  womankind  provided  the  basic 
structure  on  which  we  continue  to  btilld  to- 
day. For  all  women  to  be  accorded  equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  would  complete  the 
dream  Lucretla  Mott  envisioned  so  long  ago. 
The  members  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  pledge  their  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Remarks  bt  Mrs.  Lttctt,i.w  Shriver.  Nationai 
Federation  op  Bitsiness  and  Professional 
Women's  Clttbs,  Washinoton,  D.C,  at  the 
Lttcretia  Mott  Memorial  Services.  Jan- 

TTART  3.   1969 

The  Nationai  Federation  of  Business  and 
Profeeslonal  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Busi- 
ness and  Profeeslonal  Women's  Foundation 
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feel  very  much  "at  home"  In  a  group  gath- 
ered to  pay  tribute  to  Lucretla  Mott. 

Her  biographers  tell  us  that  her  flaming 
determlnaUon  to  secure  equal  rights  for 
women  was  kindled  when  she  took  her  first 
Job  as  a  teacher — and  Immediately  discov- 
ered that  she  would  receive  half  the  pay  of 
the  men  teachers  at  the  same  school. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
for  equal  pay  and  equal  opportunity  which 
she  waged  imtll  her  death — and  the  180,000 
members  of  BPW  are  continuing  that  same 
campaign  today. 

Many  laws  have  been  passed,  many  bar- 
riers have  been  overcome  since  Lucretla 
Motfs  day.  But  in  1969 — as  in  1830 — It  can- 
not be  truly  said  that  women  have  an  equal 
chance  for  advancement  or  receive  an  equal 
reward  for  their  skills. 

The  National  Federation  of  Btislness  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  is  49  years  old, 
and  for  49  years  It  has  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  equal  rights  championed  by  Lu- 
cretla Mott.  Since  1933  we  have  supported  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  today  passage 
of  that  amendment  has  first  priority  In  our 
legislative  activities. 

Lucretla  Mott's  goal  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely attained.  But  neither  has  It  been 
iorgotten. 

Speech  on  Today's  Woman's  Role  in  Societt 
(By  Prances  McDowell,  stewardess) 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  honor  today  of  representing  the 
stewardesses  in  our  nation  at  this  ceremony 
in  gratitude  to  the  National  Woman's  Party 
for  their  support  to  the  stewardesses  in  ob- 
taining the  right  to  continue  working  after 
marriage,  as  well  as  the  many  other  equali- 
ties obtained  during  the  last  few  years. 

I  have  always  observed  if  a  man  Is  afraid 
to  carry  a  lady's  heavy  bag  or  to  shed  a  tear 
because  of  the  danger  of  appearlrg  feminine. 
A  real  man  is  a  man  who  is  confident  of 
his  own  self-image  as  a  man  and  whose 
masculinity  is  not  threatened  so  easily  by 
this,  by  competition  of  working  women  or 
women  who  are  successful  in  some  way.  Man 
and  woman  can  never  really  compete  If  each 
will  only  recognize  the  difference  Is  not  In 
what  each  does,  but  in  the  nature  and  how 
it  is  done.  Men  and  women  do  not  feel  or 
appear  alike  while  doing  slmUar  things,  car- 
rying a  bag  or  r.ying  an  airplane.  If  men  and 
women  would,  both,  recognize  this  fully, 
man  would  be  freer  also,  as  he  would  not 
confine  himself  to  certain  careers  only  be- 
cause those  he  might  like  to  consider  are 
considered  "feminine."  These  ideas  are  out- 
moded and  must  be  forgotten  If  we  want  to 
erase  some  of  our  unnecessary  pressures,  fears 
and  problems  and  fully  enjoy  the  free  society 
that  we  want  to  see  exist. 

As  the  pace  of  society  accelerates  and 
changes  all  aspects  of  the  world.  It  natural- 
ly and  Inevitably  affects  the  woman's  role. 
Man  tind  woman,  both,  must  understand 
the  reason  behind  these  changes  before  we 
can  accept  and  adjust  to  them.  Looking  over 
the  last  20  years  we  observe  the  Increase  In 
variety  of  products  and  services.  This  also 
created  a  greater  variety  of  work.  Technolog- 
ical changes  and  the  need  for  greater  effi- 
ciency resulted  In  a  greater  specialization 
of  jobs.  Rather  than  one  worker  turning  the 
crank,  pressing  the  buttons,  managing  the 
office  and  selling  the  products,  the  tasks  had 
to  be  divided,  each  one  doing  one  very  spe- 
cific work.  More  Jobs  appeared  and  a  greater 
variety:  women  had  to  be  included  In  a 
greater  percentage  in  the  labor  force  to  fill 
the  new  requirements.  Many  types  of  jobs 
are  not  suited  to  many  men  or  are  not  de- 
sired by  them.  This  is  equally  true  of  women. 
A  wife  who  works  or  participates  in  so- 
ciety can  be  a  better  companion  for  her 
husband  since  she  imderstands  the  business 
world  he  faces  every  day  and,  therefore,  com- 
municates with  him  better  and  Is  more  un- 
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(ler«t*ndlng  of  him.  She  continues  to  be 
Interesting  to  her  husband  If  she  ha*  an 
Intereert  of  her  own  to  share  and  dlscusa 
with  him  and  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop 
with  him  rather  than  be  a  mere  extension 
of  her  husband.  Any  man  would  certainly 
prefer  a  wife  he  respects  and  he  can  only 
continue  to  respect  her  If  she  progresses  and 
develops  her  character  and  person  as  he  does. 
Even  the  children  are  better  prepared  for  life 
In  today's  world  If  their  mothers  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  with  other  people  when 
they  are  young.  It  Is  quite  a  shock  to  a 
child  who  was  sheltered  for  years  by  hU 
mother's  company  almost  exclusively  to  sud- 
denly be  Independent  at  a  certain  age,  18 
or  31.  and  capable  of  handling  the  cruel 
world.  Children  may  be  better  balanced  if 
they  spend  a  more  equal  amount  of  time 
with  mother,  father,  friends,  relatives.  Pa- 
rents will  be  more  balanced,  too. 

Too  much  o€  any  one  thing  has  rarely 
proven  to  be  good  Ideally,  husbands  and 
wives  would  each  work  20  hours  per  week  and 
men  and  women  would  share  in  bringing  up 
children,  decisions  on  household  matters  and 
equal  leisure  time  with  their  family,  friends 
add  alowf.  Finally,  a  woman,  also  a  complete 
btnnan  DMng  with  brains,  memory  and  flex- 
ibility, will  respect  herself  more  and  be  a 
better  contribution  to  society  If  she  Is  al- 
lowed to  be  as  free  as  a  man  In  career  choice 
and  opportunity,  and  every  aspect  of  her  life 
without  being  considered  "unfemlnlne"  doing 
certain  types  of  work.  In  the  end,  men  and 
women  wlU  both  be  freer  and  happier.  Lefs 
hope  this  will  come  about  during  our  genera- 
tion. Thank  you. 

ToMoaaoWs  Woman 
(TaU  deUvered  by  Lisa  Blngley,  13-year-old 

student    at    Gordon    Junior    High    School. 

Washington.  D.C..  before  the  Lucretla  C. 

Mott  Memorial  Service,  Capitol  Crypt,  Fri- 
day, January  3.  IMB) 

When  my  older  brother  asked  my  mother 
why  she  bothers  with  equal  rights  for 
women,  she  told  him  that  If  she  were  a  man, 
she'd  be  earning  more  money  for  the  same 
Job — and  It  would  be  easier  to  send  him  to 
college.  My  brother.  Tony,  said  "Keep  at  it. 
Mom.  Get  equal  rights— I  need  them,  too!" 

But.  I  don't  need  an  explanation  about 
equality  for  women.  Because  I  am  tomorrow's 
woman.  In  eight  years,  when  I  am  old  enough 
to  vote.  I  want  the  full  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  when  I'm  grown  up,  that  women 
will  have  won  these  rights.  I  hope  that  I  will 
be  able  to  earn  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
I  hope  that  I  wont  have  to  face  laws  that 
discriminate  against  me.  just  because  I  am 
a  woman — laws  that  restrict  me  In  what  Job 
I  hold,  how  much  I  can  work,  and  for  how 
many  years  I  choose  to  work.  I  hope  there 
wont  be  any  more  laws  restricting  women  In 
property  rights.  Inheritance  rights,  pension 
and  retirement  rights,  the  right  to  eat  In 
all  public  restaurants — and  even  the  right 
to  fly  on  United  Airlines'  "Executive  Only" 
flights — now  barred  to  women.  I  hope,  when 
I'm  a  grown-up,  that  I — and  all  women — will 
have  won  the  Ood-glven  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  now  guaran- 
teed Just  to  men  by  our  Constitution. 

But  If  we  bavent  won  these  rights  by  then, 
time  I'm  21 — I'll  continue  to  flght  for  them — 
because  I'm  already  a  feminist,  and  I  >iave 
started  my  battle  against  discrimination, 
even  thought  I'm  "just  a  mere  girl." 

RxsoLtrnoN    UWAimiotTsiT    Kdoptto    Jano- 

AllT  3.  1969,  AT  MXTTTNO  IN  CHYPT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL Camtol  in  Cklsbkation  or  Bixthdat 
or  THS  OaxAT  StrrraACE  Pionckr.  LucarriA 
Mott 

I  move  that  this  gathering,  with  repre- 
sentatives present  from  organizations  num- 
bering approximately  10  million  women,  re- 
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quest  the  Chairwoman  of  the  meeting,  Mrs. 
Emma  OufTey  Miller,  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  express  to  our  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Nixon,  our  hope  that  he  will  put 
the  full  force  of  his  Administration  back  of 
the  pending  Equal  Rights  for  Women 
Amendment,  and  that  he  will  do  all  In  his 
power  to  secure  lu  passage  by  Congress,  and 
Ita  ratification  by  the  Stotaa.  thereby  estab- 
lUhlng  Equal  Legal  Rights  for  Women 
throughout  our  land. 

(Resolution  presented  by  Mrs.  Butler 
Pranklln.  Vice  Chairman.  The  National  Wom- 
an's Party.) 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


H0».  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
troduce today  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  to  modify  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  which  pres- 
ently requires  the  suspension  of  aid  If 
American  property  Is  expropriated  with- 
out compensation  within  6  months  of 
seizure. 

We  are  now  facing,  in  Peru,  one  of  the 
most  serious  crises  because  of  thlB 
amendment.  Ita  application  there  may 
further  result  in  repercussions  through- 
out Latin  America  of  such  gravity  that 
no  one  can  really  predict  the  full  con- 
sequences. 

I  will  not  review  the  details  of  the 
seizure  last  October  9  of  certain  assets 
of  the  International  Petroleum  Co. — 
IPC — a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey.  The  insistence  of  IPC  that 
our  Government  invoke  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment  and  the  position  of 
the  present  Peruvian  Government  In  this 
dispute  propel  our  Government  toward, 
first,  suspension  of  aid  and  of  Peru's 
sugar  quota;  then,  a  retaliatory  seizure 
of  an  Immense  American  copper  com- 
pany In  Peru;  and,  finally,  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  disaster  for  that 
coimtry  and  for  our  interests  there  and 
perhaps  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  arguments  against  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment  are  more  persuasive 
today  than  ever.  This  amendment: 

First.  Cripples  the  President's  ability 
to  control  or  even  Influence  eventa  which. 
In  Peru,  now  rush  toward  disaster. 

Second.  Deprives  the  parties  in  a  dis- 
pute of  time  to  exhaust  the  remedies  of 
negotiation  since  such  negotiations  start, 
as  In  the  IPC  case,  with  a  revolver  to  the 
head  of  one  participant,  that  is.  Peru. 

Third.  Places  the  interests,  and  the 
proi>erty.  of  a  single  American  company 
of  whatever  size  and  whatever  behavior, 
above  other  considerations  of  national 
interest. 

Fourth.  Makes  an  AID-recIplent  gov- 
ernment a  hostage  to  whatever  dissident 
elements  within  the  country  seek  its 
downfall.  A  state  or  even  local  govern- 
ment could  seize  property — this  has  al- 
ready happened  in  Brazil — even  when 
the  national  government  opposed  such 
action.  But  the  whole  country  pays, 
through  aid  suspension,  for  the  seizure. 
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Fifth.  Ignores  and  confounds  what  we 
have  always  insisted  about  our  aid  pro- 
grams; that  they  are  not  expressions  of 
generosity,  nor  payments  for  quiescence 
but  rather  attempts  to  protect  our  ovra 
interests  by  promoting  stability  and  de- 
velopment abroad.  To  suspend  aid  In 
pique  or  anger  or  frustration,  as  this 
amendment  demands,  is  to  demean  our 
international  goals  which  our  aid  pro- 
gram supports  and  expresses. 

My  proposal  allows  the  President  to 
waive  the  suspension  of  aid  when  he 
finds  and  reports  to  Congress  that  such 
waiver  is  In  the  national  Interest.  It  al- 
lows what  the  Constitution  demands; 
that  the  President  take  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  traveled  last  year  to  Peru  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. I  returned  impressed  with  the 
enormity  of  our  economic  investments 
in  Latin  America — and  specifically,  in 
Peru — the  imbalance  in  our  meager  ef- 
forts to  assist  and  encourage  the  progres- 
sive elements  throughout  the  continent. 

I  anticipate  a  dramatic  increase  in  our 
role  In  that  continent's  fate.  Our  need 
Is  to  proceed  with  sensitivity  and  under- 
standing— which  we  have  often  lacked— 
in  these  countries  with  whom  we  share 
so  much  and  whose  development  and 
good  fortunes  are  tied  so  intimately  to 
our  own. 


WORLD  MOURNS  ESHKOL 
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maintain  their  courage  despite  this  tragic 
death.  We  must  continue  to  build  on  the 
legacy  left  for  us  by  the  great  and  wise 
leader  of  his  people.  Levi  Eshkol. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  Levi  Eshkol,  Premier  of 
Israel.  Is  a  sad  blow  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  in  the  war-torn  Middle 
East.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, and  all  Americans,  in  mourning 
the  death  of  this  valiant  and  effective 
fighter  for  his  people. 

Mr.  Eshkol  has  been  Premier  since 
1963.  He  led  the  Israel  Government  dur- 
ing the  1967  crisis  in  which  it  was  threat- 
ened with  annihilation  by  Its  enemies. 
Under  his  leadership,  Israel  made  a 
miraculous  effort  and  defeated  the  threat 
by  a  far  larger  and  superior  force. 

Although  his  health  has  suffered  from 
the  tremendous  strain  of  leadership  In 
these  perilous  times,  Mr.  Eshkol  never 
faltered  In  his  service  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. He  continued  as  a  uniting  figure  in 
the  Israel  political  arena  even  after  a 
previous  heart  attack  served  warning  of 
the  dangerous  toll  his  devotion  was  tak- 
ing on  his  health. 

As  a  master  at  working  out  compro- 
mise agreements  among  the  various  fac- 
tions in  the  Israel  democracy.  Mr.  Esh- 
kol knew  no  peer.  He  was  looked  up  to 
by  one  and  all  as  one  under  whom  all 
others  could  unite.  He  served  In  this 
capacity  at  a  time  when  these  talents 
were  sorely  needed,  and  were  Indeed 
mandatory  If  Israel  were  to  surmount  its 
internal  divisions  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenge from  outside. 

His  loss  will  be  sorely  felt,  and  I  call 
on  all  Jews  In  Israel  and  elsewhere  to 
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HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  PODEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  called  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  splendid  report  made  pub- 
lic by  the  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Affairs  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas.  I  should  like  to- 
day to  draw  further  upon  my  experience 
and  studies  of  local  government  in  New 
York  State  when  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  assembly  committee  on  local  finance. 
I  think  it  most  urgent  that  we  follow 
through  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  to  adopt  the 
techniques  of  Federal  fiscal  aid  programs 
to  encourage  consolidation  of  local  gov- 
ernments. The  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment in  New  York  State  Is  a  clear  re- 
flection of  local  government  forms 
throughout  the  Nation.  To  the  extent 
that  the  situation  In  New  York  cries  for 
reform  so  there  is  equal  necessity  for 
reform  throughout  our  Nation. 

There  are  931  towns  in  New  York 
State.  Their  range  in  population  and  in 
area  rims  to  extremes.  The  town  of 
Hempstead  in  Nassau  County  has  a  popu- 
lation of  800,000.  larger  than  the  popu- 
lation of  every  city  in  our  State  except 
New  York  City,  and  larger  than  the  pop- 
ulation of  every  coimty  except  Erie, 
Westchester  and.  of  course,  Nassau 
Counties.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the 
town  of  Morehouse  with  a  population  of 
ju.st  65  souls. 

Similar  extremes  are  reflected  in  the 
size  of  towns.  The  town  of  Webb  con- 
tains an  area  of  466  square  miles,  an 
area  approximately  two  and  one-half 
times  the  size  of  Rockland  County,  the 
State's  smallest  coimty.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme is  the  town  of  Green  Island,  which 
is  so  small  that  it  is  measurable  only  in 
acres.  In  any  event,  it  contains  less  than 
a  square  mile. 

The  job  of  establishing  a  pattern  of 
town  government,  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  living  in  units  so  di- 
verse in  size  and  In  population  is  of  such 
monumental  proportions  that  it  makes 
cliild's  play  of  Hercules'  task  of  cleaning 
out  the  Augean  stables. 

And  if  just  the  range  in  population 
and  size  does  not  raise  sufficient  problems 
to  try  men's  souls,  then  there  are  cer- 
tainly other  complexities  that  will.  The 
boundaries  of  towns  and  the  basic  pat- 
tern of  town  government  were  estab- 
lished just  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. That  means  you  must  clear  away 
the  accumulated  carbuncles,  decay,  and 
obsolescence  of  over  160  years  and  dis- 
turb interests  that  have  become  nested 
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in  the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  a  govern- 
ment structure  that  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  residents  in  this 
jet  age. 

The  record  of  this  failure  is  in  fact 
written  by  the  towns  themselves.  In  or- 
der to  provide  water,  sewer,  fire  protec- 
tion, street  lighting,  refuse  removal,  and 
other  services,  the  931  towns  by  a  process 
akin  to  parthenogenesis  have  given  birth 
to  3,800  special  districts.  In  1965,  the  total 
cost  of  these  special  districts  amounted 
to  $85  million,  representing  25  percent  of 
all  town  government  costs,  and  increas- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  the  costs  of  the 
other  town  government  functions  re- 
maining in  the  balance  of  75  percent. 

Since  World  War  n  as  cities  declined 
in  population,  villages  generally  in- 
creased in  population  with  the  greatest 
increases  taking  place  in  imincorporated 
town  areas,  a  trend  which  is  likely  to 
continue  in  the  years  ahead.  As  a  result 
of  the  trend  to  town  residence,  we  have 
a  complex  system  of  a  very  large  nimiber 
of  units  whose  number  increases  everjf 
year  forming  a  network  of  overlappinaj, 
duplicating  governmental  bodies,  per- 
forming many  services  in  a  totally  de- 
centralized and  uncoordinated  manner 
adding  annually  to  the  burdens  of  local 
taxation  unable  to  mobilize  sufficient  re- 
sources of  talent  and  equipment  needed 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  our  times. 

Again,  the  towns  are  the  best  witnesses 
of  their  failure  to  respond  adequately  to 
their  burgeoning  poweis.  Of  the  931 
towns  in  our  State,  only  490  towns  have 
planning  boards,  only  278  towns  have 
zoning  ordinances,  and  only  255  towns 
have  both  planning  boards  and  zoning 
ordinances.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is  inadequate  controls  over  land  subdi- 
vision, inadequate  controls  over  planning 
for  water,  sewers,  transportation,  and 
other  services  essential  to  a  viable  com- 
munity. 

Consolidation  of  local  governments 
into  more  rational  administrative  units 
is  clearly  among  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness among  the  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  properly  employ  some 
of  its  resources  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
Eige  such  consolidation. 
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independent  Estonian  Government.  Fi- 
nally, in  1940,  Estonia  was  forcibly  In- 
corporated into  the  U.S.S.R..  despite  the 
heroic  efforts  of  her  people  to  avoid  this 
alliance. 

The  mass  deportations,  executions,  and 
the  attempted  dissolution  of  the  proud 
Estonian  culture  and  history  are  well 
known  to  us  all.  It  is  a  pattern  the  Soviet 
Union  follows  in  dealing  with  small  coun- 
tries on  its  borders,  and  is  apparent 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Baltic  States.  That  this  is  still  the  Soviet 
Union's  modus  operandi  today  certainly 
becomes  obvious,  when  the  events  which 
occurred  in  Czechoslovakia  are  viewed 
with  an  eye  toward  the  past  experiences 
of  these  unfortunate  Baltic  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  goals  and 
efforts  of  the  Estonians  still  in  Estonia 
and  those  in  exile  in  free  nations  around 
the  world,  will  give  the  citizens  of  our 
country  an  example  in  patriotism  to  fol- 
low in  these  troubled  times. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1918,  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia  was  proclaimed,  and 
on  this  date  in  1969,  we  and  Estonians  in 
exile  are  commemorating  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  this  declaration.  I  am  honored 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
this  occasion. 

The  Estonian  War  of  Independence 
lasted  from  1918  to  1920,  and  the  Es- 
tonians fought  valiantly  against  the  So- 
viet invaders.  The  So'viets,  imable  to  win 
a  decisive  victory  against  the  Estonian 
Army,  began  a  program  of  insidious 
propaganda  and  Infiltration  against  the 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  EDWARD  I. 
KOCH,  ON  S.  1.  THE  UNIFORM 
RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  POLICIES  ACT 
OP   1969 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Record 
the  statement  I  delivered  today  before 
the  Senate  Government  Operations'  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions on  S.  1,  the  proposed  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1969. 

My  major  interest  in  this  legislation 
rests  in  that  portion  of  the  bill  relating 
to  relocation  assistance.  At  this  time  the 
Federal  Government  is  employing  dif- 
ferent criteria  for  its  treatment  of  people 
and  businesses  displaced  by  Federal  con- 
struction. In  some  instances  it  provides 
relocation  assistance  and  in  other  cases, 
it  does  not. 

Presently,  about  500  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  faced  with  eviction  from  their 
homes  to  make  way  for  a  new  Federal 
office  building.  And  because  it  is  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  is  involved— and 
not  the  State  or  city  of  New  York,  private 
enterprise,  NASA,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  or  the  Defense  Department — the 
residents  are  not  receiving  any  help 
whatsoever  from  the  Government  in 
their  frantic  attempts  to  relocate.  Need- 
less to  say  these  people  sorely  need  and 
deserve  our  help.  The  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  Act,  when  enacted  will  make  for 
the  future  our  relocation  policies  at  last 
humane  and  our  actions  uniform. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
Senate  bill  as  now  written  will  not  cover 
those  presently  under  the  gun  of  evic- 
tion. Therefore,  I  have  recommended 
some  changes  so  that  the  Murray  Hill 
tenants   and   others   similarly   situated 
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•ero88  the  country  will  be  covered  by  the 
new  law  when  it  is  enacted. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
IMromptly  In  rectifying  the  Inequities  that 
we  have  allowed  to  exist  for  too  long. 

My  statement  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee follows: 

STATU! ENT  BT  HON.  EDWASD  I.  KOCH,  OF  NlW 

Toix.  oif  S.  1,  THX  UmroRM  Reixx:ation 

AaSISTANCK  AND  LAND  AC4tJISmON  POLICIXS 

Act  oy  1989,  Bkforz  ths  Senatc  Scbcom- 

MITTKS   ON    iNmCOVZXIirmNTAI.   RSLATIOtra 

I  am  please<l  to  appear  here  today  In  sup- 
port of  S.  1  and  to  speak  speclflcaUy  about 
Title  n  providing  uniform  relocation  assist- 
ance to  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition 
of  property  in  Federal  and  Federally  aoslsted 
programs. 

This  legislation  Is  long  overdue.  Surely,  it 
U  time  that  the  govemment  meets  Its  re- 
sp>oaslblllty  of  assisting  persons  to  relocate 
after  displacing  them  for  a  public  project. 
This  Committee  knows  that  many  states  and 
localities  have  already  Imposed  upon  them- 
selves by  law  relocation  assistance  to  tenants 
affected  by  their  condemnation  proceedings 
■nd  have  long  required  such  help  from  pri- 
vate enterprise  engaged  In  demolition  proj- 
ects. The  federal  government  recognizes  Its 
similar  obUgatlosn  In  three  situations:  when 
NASA,  the  Highway  Department  and  the  De- 
fense Department  condemn  and  demolish 
they  do  pay  relocation  stipends.  And  so,  this 
leaves  the  federal  government  operating.  In 
a  strange  way,  helping  some  of  Its  citizens 
and  turning  its  back  on  others.  Can  anyone 
of  us  explain  to  a  family  being  uprooted 
because  of  a  post  office  demolition  why  It  is 
that  they  receive  no  help  yet  If  they  were  In 
the  path  of  a  roadway  they  would  be  helped? 

I  speak  to  you  now  of  175  families  that  are 
about  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  home*  by 
just  such  a  post  office  project  to  make  way 
for  the  new  Murray  Hill  Post  Office  In  Man- 
hattan. In  fact,  the  families  already  have 
received  notices  to  vacate  by  March  1st  but 
by  the  grace  of  the  Poet  Office  authorities 
may  remain  to  June  1969.  They  are  people 
who  In  many  cases  have  lived  their  entire 
lives  on  the  site,  and  they  are  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  scale  and  are  those  who 
need  our  help  most. 

The  Murray  Hill  tenants  are  in  many  cases 
elderly  or  parents  of  large  families  for  which 
it  Is  terribly  difficult  to  find  new  apartments 
in  New  York  City  where  the  vacancy  rate  Is 
less  than  1%.  These  people  need  help,  both 
In  finding  a  new  home  and  in  financing  their 
move.  And  yet,  they  are  receiving  none. 

To  add  to  the  inequity,  a  few  years  ago 
these  same  people  saw  some  of  their  fellow 
citizens  suffering  the  effects  of  demolition 
and  living  in  other  parts  of  town  receive  fed- 
eral stipends  and  help  with  their  relocation 
when  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Mor- 
gan Post  Offices  were  constructed.  It  has  been 
more  than  difficult  to  explain  to  these  ten- 
ants In  Murray  Hill  that  other  tenants,  other- 
wise similarly  situated,  were  eligible  for 
stipends  because  the  buildings  were  being 
constructed  by  private  enterprise  on  a 
leaseback  arrangement  with  the  federal 
government. 

To  help  make  the  government's  acts  ra- 
tional and  understandable  to  Its  citizens,  S.  1 
Is  sorely  needed  and  Its  sponsors  and  this 
Committee  must  be  applauded  for  consider- 
ing this  legislation  so  early  in  the  session. 
However,  not  to  damn  the  legislation  with 
false  praise,  but  rather  to  strengthen  It,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  some  defects  in  the 
bUl 

Under  Section  263,  S.  1  reads,  "This  title 
( meaning  title  II )  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  become  effective  one  hun- 
dred eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment." 
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The  175  families  ( Including  about  500  peo- 
ple) on  the  Murray  Hill  site  in  New  York 
City  would  not  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  such  a  date.  It  would  be  a  savage  act 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enact  a  law 
long  overdue  and  not  include  those  who  are 
now  moat  In  need  of  Its  coverage.  These  peo- 
ple already  have  their  eviction  notices  and 
demolition  Is  scheduled  to  begin  on  July  lat 
of  this  year. 

And  so.  I  ask  your  Committee  to  consider 
making  siMcial  provision  for  those  persons 
presently  living  under  the  gun  of  eviction. 
Surely,  the  Murray  Hill  tenants  and  others 
similarly  situated  need  not  be  required  to 
suffer  needlessly — a  humane  federal  govern- 
ment should  not,  and  I  believe  will  not,  with- 
hold Its  help  from  these  people,  when  a 
simple  change  to  make  the  law  effective  Im- 
mediately upon  Its  passage  would  ciire  that 
problem. 

Further,  the  language  of  the  bill  suggests 
ttiat  the  time  of  property  acquUition  is 
pivotal  In  determining  whether  the  displaced 
persons  are  eligible  for  assistance.  In  Sec- 
tion 211(f)  which  covers  supplementary  pay- 
ments to  tenants  unable  to  secure  a  dwelling 
in  a  low  rent  housing  project  (and  most  of 
the  Murray  Hill  site  tenants  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  New  York  City  Hotislng  Authority 
facilities)  the  bill  reads  that  a  tenant  will 
secure  assistance  under  the  law  providing 
that  "such  dwelling  was  actually  and  law- 
fully occupied  by  such  Individual  or  family 
for  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
Initiation  of  negotiations  for  aoqxiisltlon  of 
such  property."  In  addition,  under  SecUon 
215.  "Fund  Availability,"  the  bill  reads, 
"Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available 
to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  or  any  interest  therein  shall  be 
available  alao  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

The  problem  with  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  Murray  Hill  site  was  purchased  by 
the  Poet  Office  Department  in  June  I9«ai 
Common  sense,  a  practical  application  of  the 
law.  and  an  even  handed  policy  of  dealings 
by  the  government  with  Its  citizens  would 
require  that  provision  be  made  to  cover  those 
instances  In  which  land  has  already  been 
acquired.  I  am  sure  that  the  Murray  Hill  site 
is  not  unique  In  this  respect  and  that  there 
are  many  other  sites  across  the  country  which 
have  already  been  acquired  with  residents 
still  living  on  the  site. 

In  addition.  In  the  future  there  will  be 
site  acquisition  long  before  tenants  and  busi- 
nesses have  to  be  displaced.  Look  how  long 
It  has  taken  the  Poet  Office  to  get  \mderway 
with  the  Murray  Hill  construction:  seven 
years.  While  I  can  understand  that  persons 
who  have  moved  Into  a  building  for  only  a 
few  months  before  It  Is  torn  down  otight  not 
to  be  eligible  for  stipends,  it  would  be  reason- 
able, I  submit,  to  cover  those  who  moved  In 
some  reasonably  long  [>crlod  of  time  before 
demolition.  In  any  event,  the  critical  date 
should  be  demolition  and  not  acquisition. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  general  fund- 
ing of  the  relocation  assistance  program 
should  come  from  funds  made  available  for 
acquisition  of  property,  but  that  actual  dem- 
olition of  the  site  buildings  be  made  the 
determinant  for  ellglbUlty.  Secondly,  I  ask 
the  Committee  to  consider  adding  a  specific 
authorization  to  cover  those  cases  In  which 
the  land  has  already  been  purchased  so  as 
to  cover  this  Murray  Hill  site  and  other 
similar  situations. 

A  corresponding  bill  will  be  Introduced  on 
the  House  side  by  Chairman  George  Fallon 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor.  I  stand 
ready  to  do  whatever  would  be  helpful  to 
move  this  legislation  along.  Indeed  If  It  Is  to 
have  any  meaningful  application  to  the  peo- 
ple In  Murray  Hill  It  must  be  passed  prior 
to  JiUy  I,  1969. 
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UNIQUE  PROGRAM  FOR  AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN  STARTED         AT 

QUINCY  COLLEGE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  n.iANoi3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
project  sending  extensive  radio  tape  pro- 
grams to  servicemen  in  Vietnam  was 
started  last  fall  at  Quincy  College  in 
Quincy,  111.  Tapes  of  popular  music  and 
comments  of  interest  to  our  men  in  far 
away  Vietnam  have  been  prepared  by 
disk  jockeys  and  staff  members  of 
Quincy  College  intrcunural  radio  station 
WWQC  and  sent  to  USO  centers  and 
hospitals  in  Vietnam.  The  Student  to 
Servicemen  program  conceived  by  re- 
turned Vietnam  Army  veteran,  Rodney 
Hinkamper  of  627  V2  Llnd,  Quincy.  HI., 
has  passed  its  6  months  of  service  mark 
and  has  received  many  commendations 
from  servicemen  and  USO  organizations 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Hinkamper  was  stationed  at  Cam 
Ran  Bay  In  Southeast  Asia  and  experi- 
enced firsthand  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral hostility  toward  American  college 
students  because  of  campus  disorders 
being  strongly  emphasized  in  the  service 
newspaper.  Stars  and  Stripes.  He.  along 
with  his  fellow  soldiers,  also  found  a 
dearth  of  popular  music,  so  much  a  part 
of  their  lives  back  home. 

Mr.  Hinkamper  sought  the  help  of 
WGEM's  Bob  Joye  to  begin  a  continued 
program  of  furnished  taped  entertain- 
ment for  the  men  in  Vietnam.  Receiving 
encouragement  and  help,  he  also  elicited 
the  aid  of  the  college  station.  The  college 
students  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of 
unusual  service,  following  a  radio  station 
staff  meeting. 

Advising  the  program  are  the  Rev. 
George  McDevltt,  O.FM.,  assistant  in- 
structor of  speech  and  the  Rev.  Donald 
Werr,  OJ-M.,  director  of  public  rela- 
tions. 

Throughout  the  week,  programs  are 
being  recorded  and  sent  on  to  the  anxi- 
ous military  listeners  under  the  project 
title,  "Student  to  Servicemen." 

Letters  of  appreciation  are  beginnina; 
to  return  from  the  men.  For  example. 
SP/4  Kenny  Henmiing  of  Quincy  wrote: 

There  Is  a  guy  In  our  barracks  who  has  a 
recorder  and  we've  all  been  listening  to  it 
aU  night.  The  songs  are  really  great.  Thank 
you  BO  much  for  spending  so  much  time 
making  it.  You  don't  know  how  nice  it  reaUv 
Is  to  get  songs  that  are  actually  popular  back 
in  the  world. 

The  program  has  already  proven  to  be 
a  tremendous  morale  booster,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  far-reaching  consequence 
will  be  a  better  feeling  between  service- 
men and  students. 

College  organizations  helping  to  spon- 
sor the  project  are:  Student  Senate  of 
Quincy  College.  Individual  Students  ar.d 
Friends  of  Quincy  College,  and  the 
Quincy  College  Data  Processing  Center. 

The  student  to  servicemen  program, 
as  it  is  entitled,  has  expanded  during 
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the  past  6  months.  This  program  in- 
cludes the  recording  of  popular  music  by 
Quincy  College  coeds  who  act  as  disk 
jockeys  for  these  tapes  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. During  this  time  a  master  tape  is 
produced  and  then  duplicated  on  a  cop- 
ier providing  16  copies  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  all  USO's  in  Vietnam,  and 
other  numerous  copies  for  individual  re- 
quests. 

The  success  of  this  program  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  efforts  of 
Quincy  College  students  and  Quincy 
citizens.  As  one  soldier  said  in  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  WWQC :  "It  makes  a  better 
home  away  from  home." 

The  following  letters  testify  that  the 
Quincy  College  student  to  servicemen 
program  is  not  only  a  success  in  itself, 
but  also  contributes  directly  to  main- 
taining and  improving  the  morale  of  our 
boys  in  the  frontlines  in  Vietnam: 

jANtTABY  30,   1969. 

HcLLO  Rodney  :  I  would  like  to  thank  you, 
Quincy  College,  and  the  Student  to  Service- 
men Radio  Tape  Club  for  the  tape  I  have 
received.  It  was  very  much  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  by  all  of  us  here  In  Chu  Lai.  Tape 
recorders  are  prevalent  In  our  company  so 
It  was  no  trouble  getting  It  played.  I  think 
that  a  tape  with  Top  Hits  on  It  are  the  most 
popular  as  some  of  us  don't  get  a  chance  to 
hear  the  radio  because  of  unxisual  working 
hours.  It  seems  that  someone  constantly  Is 
playing  that  tape.  It's  a  very  patriotic  thing 
you  are  doing  bringing  us  these  tapes. 
Thanks  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sp/4  Douglas  Rtnr, 
126th  Sup  &  Ser  Co.,  APO  S.F.  96325. 

UNrrED  Service 
Osc&NiZATiONs,  Inc.,  An-Khe, 
APO  San  FrancUco,  October  26,  1968. 
Mr.  BILL  Lawton, 

Station    manager,    the    Studios   of    WWQC 
Quincy  College,  Quincy,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawton:  Our  most  sincere  ap- 
preciation Is  extended  to  you  and  all  Involved 
In  producing  the  pre-recorded  tape  we  re- 
cently received. 

Morale  Is  a  major  factor  over  here,  and 
these  men  deserve  support  from  back  home. 
The  men  here  often  read  only  the  headlines 
of  the  hometown  newspapers  sent  to  them. 
They  see  college  students  protesting  the  war; 
they  see  draft  dodgers  rioting  and  burning 
their  selective  service  cards;  they  see  people 
their  own  age  rebelling,  being  unfaithful  to 
and  unloyal  to  the  very  cause  which  they 
are  fighting  to  preserve.  Our  congratulations 
Is  In  order  to  you  and  the  students  of  Quincy 
College  for  restoring  some  faith  in  these 
young,  hard  working  Americans  over  here. 

After  only  two  short  days  of  playing  your 
tape  over  our  P.A.  system,  we  have  received 
numerous  requests  to  play  the  tape  over 
again.  Many  of  the  men  have  their  own 
recorders,  and  ask  to  borrow  the  tape  so  they 
may  reproduce  it  for  their  personal  use.  The 
choice  of  music  (current  trends)  Is  terrific, 
as  Is  the  use  of  a  female  disk  jockey. 

Our  USO  Is  located  In  Vietnam's  Central 
Highlands,  and  the  majority  of  the  600-800 
men  we  serve  dally  are  from  fighting  units 
just  In  from  an  operation  in  the  field.  These 
are  the  men  who  need  your  help  and  ours  I 
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Gestures  such  as  this  are  certainly  "living 
proof"  that  the  people  at  home  really  care 
about  our  young  men  and  women  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

For  your  information,  all  gifts  are  either 
directed  to  various  military  units,  to  hospi- 
talized servicemen,  or  they  are  distributed 
in  our  U.S.O.  Club. 

On  behalf  of  these  men,  please  accept  our 
grateful  thanks. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pattl  S.  Kraft, 

Associate  Director. 
Carol  K.  Quinn, 
Associate  Director. 
P.S. — I  heard  the  Christmas  tape,  enjoyed 
It   very   much   especially  since   one   of  the 
girls  live  In  Anchorage,  Alaska.  I  Just  fin- 
ished a  two  year  tour  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices YMCA.  Wish  I  were  back  there.  What 
was  her  name,  maybe  I  knew  her. 

USO. 
January  22,  1969. 
Dear  Friends:    Just  a  short  but  sincere 
"thank  you"  for  your  Christmas  Tape.  They 
were  not  the  easiest  things  to  come  by  over 
here. 

Trying  to  keep  two  tape  recorders  going 
with  Christmas  music  presented  a  problem— 
and  you  helped  us  out  a  great  deal.  "Out- 
standing!" 

Thank  you  again.  

Carolyn  Maxey. 

USO,  Chtt  Lai. 
i4PO  San  Francisco. 
WWQC  Radio, 
Quincy  College, 
Quincy,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Weiss:  I  hope  you  won't  mis- 
take my  delay  In  responding  to  your  tape 
as  a  show  of  ingratitude  or  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

Having  been  squared  away  after  my  nrst 
R&R,  I  would  now  like  to  take  a  second 
here  to  say  that  I  found  your  tape  to  be 
just  great.  Or  as  the  men  would  say,  "out- 
standing" "number  one!",  "real  decent". 

I    couldn't    say    what    the    men    enjoyed 
more — the  good  selection  or  the  girls'  voices. 
A  very  warm  "thank  you"  to  the  students 
of  Quincy  College  for  remembering  our  men 
In  "Nam". 
Do  hope  to  hear  from  you  again ! 
Sincerely, 

Carolyn  Maxey, 
Associate  Director. 


United     Service     Organizations,     Inc., 
Freedom  Hill,  Dananc, 

San  Francisco,  January  S,  1969. 
Students  to  Serviceman  Program, 
Radio  Station  WWQC. 
Quincy  College, 
Quincy,  III. 

Dear  Friends:  We  wish  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  gift  which  you  di- 
rected to  us  for  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam. 


KISSINGER'S  POLLY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  inform- 
ative statement  by  a  foreign  minister  of 
a  former  non-Communist  country  gives 
an  interesting  analysis  of  what  we  can 
expect  from  the  togetherness  of  the 
State  Department,  which  Z.  A.  Rust  sug- 
gests is  a  road  to  destruction. 

I  include  an  editorial  and  Mr.  Rust's 

article  from  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union 

Leader  for  January  23,  in  the  Record: 

[From  tlie  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Jan.  23,  1969] 


Kissinger's  Folly 

At  the  top  of  our  back  page  today  is  a 
devastating  analysis  of  the  type  of  gobbledy- 
gook  and  nonsense  that  President  Nixon's 
personal  adviser  on  foreign  affairs  has  pro- 
posed over  the  years. 

One    sometimes    wonders    whether    these 
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Presidents    ever    read    the    record    of    their 
appointees. 

It  would  be  hard  to  see  how  anyone  who 
had  looked  into  what  Henr  Kissinger  has 
written  &nd  said  in  the  past  could  ever  have 
appointed  him  to  any  post  of  any  serious 
consequence. 

The  article  at  the  top  of  our  back  page 
today  Is  written  by  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing figures  of  diplomatic  life  of  the  20th 
Century.  For  reasons  of  personal  safety  and 
modesty,  he  prefers  to  write  under  the  pen 
name  of  Z.  A.  Rust.  Actually,  Mr.  Rust  legit- 
imately bears  the  title  of  Prince  and  has 
served  his  nation  as  foreign  minister  and  in 
other  diplomatic  posts  through  the  most 
dangeroiis  and  difficult  events  of  the  20th 
Century. 

He  has  seen  his  country  overrun  and  taken 
over  by  the  Communists.  He  has  seen  his 
own  castles  and  lands  seized  and  is  forced 
to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Based 
on  his  own  bitter  experience,  Z.  A.  Rust 
would  like  to  warn  happy-go-lucky,  innocent 
American  leaders,  and  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  who  are  quite  sure  that  nothing 
like  this  could  ever  happen  to  them.  Mr.  Z. 
A.  Rust  has  seen  In  his  own  country  the 
dreamers  and  the  theorists  who  were  siire 
communism  was  mellowing  and  that  there 
was  no  Intent  to  conquer  any  lands  outside 
of  Russia. 

The  fancy  theories  of  Professor  Kissinger 
and  reaUty  are  poles  apart,  as  Z.  A.  Rust 
shows  very  brilliantly  in  his  article  at  the 
top  of  our  back  page.  Be  sure  to  read  it 
today.  Ponder  It.  The  hour  to  bring  about 
the  survival  of  this  nation  Is  very  late  Indeed. 
William  Loeb, 

Piiblis/icr. 

Academic  Gobbledygook  Versus  Reality: 
The  Road  to  Destruction 
(Note. — "Z.  A.  Rust"  offers  some  penetrat- 
ing comment  on  Pres.-elect  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on's choice  of  foreign  policy  advisors  and  the 
phUosophles  which  they  represent. 

(Z.  A.  Rust  Is  the  pen  name  of  a  veteran 
European  diplomat  who  has  served  as  his 
nation's  foreign  minister  and  participated  in 
all  the  great  crises  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  Communism  Is  no  theory  to  Z.  A. 
Rust.  He  has  seen  his  country  overrun  by 
the  Communists.  He  has  seen  his  castles  and 
his  lands  confiscated.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
Princess,  have  been  In  stinking  jails  from 
which  thev  were  lucky  enough  to  escape  with 
their  lives"  Z.  A.  Rust  would  like  to  warn  the 
free  world  of  the  reiUtles  of  the  Communist 
menace  before  it  Is  too  late.) 
(By  Z.  A.  Rust) 
One  of  those  syndicated  columns  which 
have  helped  so  much  In  spreading  among 
American  public  opinion  the  Idea  of  a  tamed 
communism,  cured  of  Us  dreams  of  messianic 
and  military  world-conquest  and  amenable 
to  association  and  co-operation,  has  expressed 
its  discontent  and  Its  worries  with  President- 
elect Nixon's  choice  of  Mr.  Richard  B.  Allen 
as  a  senior  staff  assistant  to  the  "highly  re- 
spected" Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  of  Harvard. 
President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  adviser. 

Nothing  good  could  be  expected,  argue  the 
two  associated  oplnlon-bullders  from  the 
brush  of  such  conflicting  policies  as  Profes- 
sor Kissinger's  "sophisticated  and  adult" 
antl-communlsm  and  that  of  the  Cold  War 
vintage  of  Mr.  Allen,  a  man  who  belonged  to 
the  American  Security  Council,  a  hard-line 
antl-Communlst  propaganda  instrument,  and 
who  m  a  recently  published  essay  used  such 
moth-eaten  and  wild  witch-hunt  rhetoric  as 
shown  in  the  following  quotations: 

"We  are  faced  by  an  Implacable  and  self- 
declared  enemv  whose  alms  are  unlimited, 
who  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  American 
wav  of  life." 

"Speclflc  attention  must  be  given  to  Intel- 
lectual and  university  groups  In  this  country 
and  abroad  at  which  Communist  propaganda 
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la  aimed  and  In  which  con«ld«rabIe  gftlni 
have  been  already  recorded." 

We  did  not  need  the  recent  article  of  Pro- 
feeaor  Kissinger  In  the  "Foreign  Affairs" 
quarterly  to  learn  what  sophisticated  antl- 
communlsm  means,  we  have  followed  this 
brand  of  policy  since  Teheran,  Yalta.  Pots- 
dam and  the  Marshall  Mission  to  China, 
through  the  first  Communist  onslaught  on 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1953  which  gave  half  of  Indochina  to  the 
Communist  Empire,  the  Camp  Davids,  the 
Vienna  and  the  Olassboro  chummy  meetings, 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  betrayal,  the  unbelievable 
hoax  of  Cuba's  "debomblng."  the  "pacifying" 
unilateral  Roetow-McNamara  disarmament 
both  conventional  and  nuclear.  Then  there 
were  the  so  called  intellectual  exchanges  of 
students  and  professors  with  Communist 
countries,  the  Pueblo  affair,  and  so  many 
other  episodes  of  the  co-existence  and  rap- 
prochement era. 

Now  we  watch  for  the  advent  of  their  new 
product  the  lunatic  non- proliferation  treaty 
and  new  disarmament  understanding  In 
spite  of  all  those  other  treaties  violated  al- 
ready by  the  Soviets,  and  despite  the  second 
rape  of  CSBechoelovakla. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  must  nevertheless  be  grateful  to  the 
learned  professor  for  having  acquainted  us 
In  his  articles  In  "Foreign  Affairs"  and  "Look" 
with  the  latest  recommendations  of  the 
sophisticated  antl-Communlst  school  he 
represents  as  they  concern  the  Vietnam  War, 
they  are  consistent,  we  are  told,  with  the 
professor's  policy  toward  Europe  and  will  not 
differ  very  much  from  the  advices  he  will 
offer  President  Nixon  on  those  burning 
problems. 

Professor  Kissinger's  analysis  and  sugges- 
tions form,  to  our  opinion,  an  elaborate  and 
confusing  maze  of  contradictions,  uninten- 
tional double-talk,  wrong  premises,  evasion 
of  issues,  false  dilemmas  and  unwarranted 
hypotheses.  These  are  the  unavoidable  by- 
products of  the  master-lie  in  which  the  West- 
em  politicians  and  opinion -building  medi- 
ums have  progressively  entrapped  themselves 
In  the  last  50  years.  Their  theory  is  that  com- 
munism is  not  what  It  seems  that  It  is  not 
using  the  methods  it  actually  ufes.  that  Its 
motivations  are  not  what  they  are.  and  that 
It  does  not  pursue  the  objectives  it  really 
pursues. 

DECErilVL   rSAMX 

Consequent  with  this  deceptive  framework 
for  his  argumentation.  Professor  Kissinger 
treats  the  Vietnam  question  as  an  Isolated 
problem,  unconnected  with  any  global,  per- 
manent and,  until  now,  unconquered  on- 
slaught of  the  Communist  forces  against  the 
Independence  of  nations  and  the  liberty  of 
naan.  Persisting  In  his  analytical  disconnect- 
ing methods.  Professor  Kissinger  recom- 
mends what  he  calls  "multilevel  negotia- 
tions" as  the  best  means  for  liquidating  hon- 
orably the  Vietnam  affair.  Contrarlly  to  a 
multi-millenary  experience,  so  fittingly 
summed  up  in  the  Klausevltz  postulate. 
War  and  Politics  seem  to  be  absolutely  un- 
related for  this  Harvard  professor.  The  Viet- 
nam negotiations  therefore  have  to  be  con- 
ducted on  two  totally  different  levels:  the 
military  and  the  political,  the  United  States 
to  find  the  military  solutions  in  discussions 
with  North  Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnam  to 
find  a  political  arrangement  In  discussion 
with  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  NliF. 

As  If  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
troops  In  Vietnam  had  no  national  security, 
national  responsibility  and  national  high  In- 
terest motivations,  the  solution  Professor 
Kissinger  offers.  Is  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  forces,  the  same  solution  that 
was  required  by  Mr.  Clifford,  the  menacing 
Defense  Secretary,  and  by  Mr.  McOovern  the 
insulting  senator.  "Mutual  withdrawal,"  of 
course,  negotiated  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi,  while  Saigon,  which  the  departure  of 
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the  North  Vietnamese  forces  would  have  left 
in  a  vantage  position,  will  discuss  with  Its 
Communist  enemy  "The  internal  political 
and  administrative  structure  to  be  developed 
In  South  Vietnam."  The  learned  professor 
does  not  recommend,  but  does  not  rule  out  a 
coalition  government  with  Communist  par- 
ticipation. 

ANOTHEK  ASPECT 

All  this  could  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  artificial  political  substratum  in  which 
Professor  Kissinger  moves  with  so  many  other 
advisors,  analysts  and  experts  of  Harvard  or 
Yale  persuasion.  For  unsophisticated  observ- 
ers however,  the  situation  the  United  States 
Is  facing  in  Vietnam  has  quite  another  as- 
pect and  other  dimensions : 

(1)  The  American  troops  are  not  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  questionable  pleasure  or  fight- 
ing a  deadly  and  treacherous  enemy,  but  be- 
cause of  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  a  defense  regional  or- 
ganization, as  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
Geneva  1953  Vietnam  arrangement,  and  as 
the  begetter  of  Communist  China. 

The  United  States  troops  are  In  Vietnam 
because  abandoning  it  to  the  giant  Com- 
munist enemy  would  mean,  on  the  long  run, 
abandoning  all  American  positions  in  Asia 
and  the  Par  East.  It  would  be  the  last  blow 
to  the  prestige  and  Influence  of  the  last  non- 
CoRununtst  big  Power.  President  Markos, 
from  the  Philippines,  has  told  us  where  he 
would  look  for  new  friends  in  such  a  case. 

(2)  "Mutual  withdrawal"  of  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam  Troops  is  only  an  euphe- 
mism for  the  final  United  States  unilateral 
stampede.  The  enemy  knows  very  well,  and 
Professor  Kissinger  ought  to  know  also,  that 
no  United  States  troops  withdrawn  will  ever 
be  sent  back  to  the  Asiatic  battlefield  and 
that  whatever  the  length  of  the  "staged 
withdrawal"  of  the  United  States  troops, 
once  withdrawn  they  will  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific  while  the  North  Vietnam 
forces  will  still  be  where  they  were  when  they 
started  their  last  aggression. 

(3)  It  is  obviously  not  true  that  the  mu- 
tual withdrawal  of  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  troops  will  leave  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  In  a  better  position 
to  negotiate  an  arrangement  with  Its  en- 
emies. Such  a  statement  could  not  be  ration- 
ally substantiated  and  Professor  Kissinger 
had  to  contradict  himself  when  in  another 
part  of  bis  expose  he  observed  that  "it  Is 
beyond  the  Imagination  that  parties  that 
have  been  murdering  and  betraying  each 
other  for  25  years  could  work  together  as  a 
team  giving  Joint  Instructions  to  the  entire 
country."  Or  does  the  learned  professor  con- 
template a  new  partition  of  the  "entire 
country?" 

(4)  Abandoned,  with  its  forces  only,  to  the 
whims  of  its  enemies,  which  are  not  North 
Vietnam  only,  as  Professpr  Kissinger  oslts  us 
to  believe,  but  all  the  Cod|munlst  world  with 
the  tremendous  power  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
Red  China,  Saigon  will  be  finally  forced  to 
surrender  and  the  whole  of  what  had  been 
Indochina  will  be  submitted  to  the  endless 
and  abominable  regime  implicit  to  every 
CoQununlst  domination. 

Professor  Kissinger's  solution  for  ending 
the  war  In  Vietnam  has  In  any  case  one 
merit.  It  is  perfectly  consonant  with  the  way 
this  war  has  been  waged :  in  the  strict  limits 
desired  and  permitted  by  an  enemy  whose 
headquarters  are  not  in  Hanoi  but  In  Moscow 
and  Pelplng.  That  Is  why  we  must  congratu- 
late President-elect  Nixon  for  having  pro- 
vided for  an  optional  program  In  foreign 
policy  matters  also,  by  appointing  unsophis- 
ticated Richard  W.  Allen  as  head  staff-assist- 
ant to  sophisticated  Professor  Kissinger. 

Unsophisticated  antlcommunlsm  Is  not,  of 
course,  Blr.  Allen's  invention  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  quotations  of  a  highly  re- 
spected churchman  and  of  three  illustrious 
soldiers  who  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
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the  common  enemy  from  better  viewpoints 
than  a  university  pulpit 

From  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York: 

"Sooner  or  later,  we  who  are  free  and  have 
been  marked  down  for  slavery  will  be  drawn 
Into  the  line  of  the  Communist  Juggernaut. 
On  this  score  let  us  have  no  illusion  We 
stand  under  the  same  sentence  of  death  that 
has  already  been  meted  out  to  the  free  people 
of  those  countries  that  are  now  enslaved  by 
Soviet  Russia." 

From  Lord  Alexander  of  Tunis.  British 
War  Minister: 

"If  Britain  and  the  United  States  fall  to 
play  the  part  forced  upon  them,  the  Western 
Christian  Civilization,  as  we  know  it,  will  be 
submerged  and  disappear." 

From  General  Douglas  MacArthur: 

"The  Communist  threat  Is  a  global  one. 
Its  successful  advance  In  one  sector  threatens 
the  destruction  of  every  other  sector.  You 
cannot  appeal  or  otherwise  surrender  to 
conununlsm  in  Asia  without  simultaneously 
undermining  our  efforts  to  halt  Its  advance 
In  Europe." 

From  General  Claire  Lee  Cbenault: 

"I  seriously  doubt  that  Russia  will  m.ike 
anything  more  than  probing  skirmishes  in 
Europe  until  the  Asiatic  front  Is  secured  .  .  . 
this.  then,  are  the  stakes  for  which  we  are 
playing  ...  If  Russia's  Asiatic  flank  is  se- 
cured and  American  air  power  pushed  beyond 
a  critical  range,  then  the  way  will  be  opened 
for  new  and  powerful  ventures  in  Europe." 

When  those  earnest  warnings  were  be- 
stowed on  us,  Soviet  Russia  was  not  the  first 
nuclear  power  of  the  World  but  a  backward 
second,  neither  was  she  the  sole  possessor 
of  the  fractional  orbit  space  bomber  which 
can  drop  Its  nuclear  charge  on  any  target  on 
earth  by  radio  signals.  She  had  not  pushed 
her  warships  up  to  Gllbraltar  and  her  divi- 
sions to  the  Bavarian  borders.  The  Kremlin 
had  not  transformed  Cuba  to  a  Soviet  beach- 
head 90  miles  from  the  United  States  shores, 
while  engaging  them  in  another  no-win  war 
thousands  of  miles  from  those  shores. 

Africa  had  not  become  a  Slno-Sovlet  pow- 
der barrel,  nor  South  America  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  for  Castro-Guevara  g^uer- 
rlllas.  Inflltratlon  and  corruption  had  not  yet 
contaminated  the  youth  of  the  free  nations 
In  a  moronic  and  rebellious  flfth  column,  and 
the  enemy  agents  had  not  already  infiltrated 
our  spiritual  sanctuaries,  the  last  bulwark 
of  the  Western  defense. 


UNLAWFUL  CONDUCT  OP  STUDENTS 
ON  CAMPUS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  reports 
which  are  reaching  the  Members  in  in- 
creasing volume  are  only  a  partial  as- 
sessment of  public  reaction  to  persistent 
student  violence  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, it  must  indeed  be  viewed  with 
considerable  indignance  that  the  crisis 
has  been  allowed  to  evolve  into  almost 
total  chaos.  Perhaps  chaos  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  for  in  compromising  the 
principles  of  lawful  conduct,  in  whatever 
field  of  endeavor,  educational  adminis- 
trators have  found  that  a  middle  ground 
for  reasonable  and  responsible  agree- 
ment is  of  little  consequence  if  only  one 
party  to  the  conflict  is  willing  to  yield. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  might  even  be 
suspected  whether  the  rash  of  student 
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activists  really  want  to  seek  a  rational 
compromise  on  educational  objectives  or 
provoke  a  confrontation  with  lawful  so- 
ciety designed  to  destroy  existing  educa- 
tional systems,  and  even  more,  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  I  believe  there  is  am- 
ple evidence  to  tip  the  balance  toward 
the  latter.  Not  long  ago,  a  group  of  mili- 
tants presented  the  administration  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  with  a  list  of 
"nonnegotiable"  demands— hardly  con- 
ducive to  reaching  any  sort  of  agreement. 
At  the  Berkeley  campus  in  California, 
the  hotbed  of  student  revolution,  one  pro- 
test leader  in  pressing  demands  threat- 
ened that,  "If  necessary,  we'll  destroy 
the  entire  university.  If  necessary,  well 
destroy  the  entire  Government." 

While  it  is  true  the  number  of  mili- 
tants and  student  radicals  still  comprise 
a  relatively  small  minority  of  the  total 
student  population,  the  threat  posed  by 
this  well-organized  minority  can  no 
longer  be  dismissed  on  that  ground.  The 
pattern  of  anarchy  at  the  hands  of  the 
few  across  the  country  is  as  serious  as 
the  attitude  of  permissiveness  makes  it. 
Certainly,  public  concern  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  meddling  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  our  publicly  supported  educa- 
tional institutions. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Government  has  a 
vital  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  current 
confrontations  which  have  already  jeop- 
ardized the  continued  operation  of  many 
institutions.  The  influence  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  twofold.  First,  every 
ounce  of  public  support  must  be  mar- 
tialed  through  the  elected  and  appointed 
public  officials  of  Government  to  enhance 
and  encourage  the  exercise  of  the  exist- 
ing prerogatives  of  educational  admin- 
istrators to  deal  firmly  with  those  whose 
conduct  interferes  with  the  lawful  func- 
tioning of  the  institution  in  a  manner 
that  paralyzes  its  educational  respon- 
sibilities. Second,  Government  should 
provide  the  means,  through  enabling  leg- 
islation when  necessary,  to  deprive  such 
persons  of  public  funds,  for  it  is  clearly 
not  in  the  public  interest  to  support  any 
unlawful  activity. 

While  legislation  has  already  been  en- 
acted to  accomplish  the  latter,  no  doubt 
its  effectiveness  is  negated  for  lack  of 
concerted  attention  to  the  former.  Then, 
too.  the  question  as  to  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  judge  conduct  is  not  the 
least  of  the  obstacles.  I  believe  the  un- 
lawful conduct  of  students  on  campus 
should  no  more  be  insulated  from  the 
judicial  process  than  the  lawbreaker  on 

Although  news  articles  abound  on 
campus  disorders,  two  of  recent  date  are 
the  more  noteworthy  by  their  emphasis 
on  curbing  the  anarchy  by  the  few 
through  the  established  institutions  of 
law  enforcement  and  justice.  We  might 
well  ask  ourselves  why  some  college  and 
university  administrators  still  refuse  to 
use  the  sanctions  at  their  disposal,  and 
I  believe  colvunnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
sums  it  up  concisely  in  Ills  statement: 

The  problem  lies  ...  In  the  absence  of 
leadership  among  the  law-abiding  students, 
professors,  administrators,  alumni,  and  pub- 
lic officials. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  8,  1969] 

CoiTRT  Draws  the  Line  on  UNivERsrrY 

Srr-lNS 


Following  are  the  complete  texts  of 
these  columns: 

CXV 299— Part  4 


(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
Denver,  Colo. — An  appeals  court  here 
has  taken  a  meaningful  step  toward  nail- 
ing down  the  prickly  questions  of  what  goes 
and  what  does  not  go  on  a  college  campus. 
In  upholding  the  University  of  Denver's 
right  to  move  swiftly  last  AprU  to  stop  a  stu- 
dent slt-m,  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  enunciated  a  landmark  challenge 
to  the  temporizing  tactics  with  which  offi- 
cials m  many  other  vmlversities  have  met 
disruptions  by  the  students. 

The  court  found  nothing  to  "lend  cre- 
dence to  the  hypothesis  that  these  students 
have  a  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  university  In  order  to 
enforce  their  demands."  The  appeal  of  the 
39  students  against  their  suspension  was  dis- 
missed by  the  federal  cotirt. 

This  verdict  marks  the  complete  accept- 
ance of  the  precipitous  response  by  Maurice 
B.  Mitchell,  a  spirited  recnUt  to  campus 
life  from  the  business  world,  after  a  group 
of  students  launched  a  protest  over  a  minor 
Issue  of  student  government.  The  disrup- 
tion had  barely  begun  when  the  students 
were  officially  expelled  so  that  the  city  poUce 
could  come  in  and  take  them  oft"  the  campus. 
The  incident  ended  before  it  had  gathered 
momentum. 

"The  proper  length  of  a  sit-in  Is  five  min- 
utes" Mitchell  told  a  group  of  educators  re- 
cently. "Anyone  who  tolerates  Interference 
with  the  operations  of  the  university  beyond 
that  time  is  rationalizing  against  a  back- 
ground of  fear  that  I  don't  understand." 

The  reactions  to  Mitchell's  counter-activ- 
ism illustrates  a  tightening  attitude  toward 
campus  militancy.  Student  applications  for 
the  unlversltv  are  up  42  percent  this  winter 
and  money-raisers  for  Mitchell's  mushroom- 
ing private  Institution  have  raised  as  much 
in  the  past  six  months  as  they  did  In  the 
previous  twelve.  Forty  percent  of  the  uni- 
versity's student  body  comes  from  the  East. 
Mitchell  had  arrived  at  the  university  less 
than  a  year  before  the  trouble  flared.  A  vet- 
eran of  many  media  enterprises,  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  career  as  an  official  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca  and  five  years  as  Its  presi- 
dent. He  accepted  the  Invitation  of  the  trust- 
ees of  UD  because  he  wanted  to  go  where  the 
action  seemed  to  be. 

He  is  a  promising  blend  for  university  life 
at  this  Jimcture  because  he  combines  the 
toughness  which  he  acquired  In  business 
with  the  empathy  of  a  '.ong  commitment  to 
liberalism.  His  distaste  for  being  pushed  or 
threatened  Is  mixed  with  an  anxiety  to  let 
the  students  be  heard  and  a  readiness  to  let 
the  SDS  attempt  to  enlarge  Its  toehold  In 
campus  life. 

Mitchell  discerns  many  superior  qualities 
In  the  modem  young  but  he  Is  ruthlessly 
blunt  in  exposing  the  curious  vein  of  char- 
latanry which  mars  the  spirit  of  protest. 
"Those  kids  want  to  be  martyrs."  he  observes, 
"but  they  want  to  be  thrown  to  toothless 

lions."  ,     ...    .    _.! 

He  warned  the  protest  leaders  last  April 
that  if  they  staged  these  sit-ins,  they  wotUd 
be  severely  punished.  "That's  preferable  to 
slavery,"  said  one  of  the  leaders.  Mitchell  dis- 
patched a  faculty  leader  who  had  been  close 
to  the  protesters  to  calm  them  down.  The 
man  came  back  and  reported  no  success. 

He  told  Mitchell,  "You  can't  talk  to  anyone 
who  thinks  he's  Jesus."  A  lesson  of  the  ex- 
perience for  Mitchell  Is  that  It  Is  almost 
hopeless  to  try  to  negotiate  one  of  these  con- 
frontations. Kids  reach  for  nonnegotiable  Is- 
sues and  they  say,  "You  won't  listen  to  tis," 
when  they  mean,  "You  won't  give  us  what 
we  want." 

Mitchell  believes  that  universities  like 
Brandels  and  Columbia  have  been  drawn  Into 
serious  conflicts  becatise  their  officials  paused 
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while  they  trted  to  find  a  middle  ground  that 
doesn't  really  exist.  "You  can't  compromise," 
he  maintains.  "whUe  adversaries  reach  for 
yoiir  Jugular." 

The  chancellor  argues  that  the  young  mlU- 
tants  are  playing  a  tough  game  which  Is 
predicated  upon  their  feeling  that  the  uni- 
versity Is  a  "sucker  trap,"  a  device  developed 
by  the  principal  components  of  the  affluent 
society  in  order  to  perpetuate  themselves.  It 
is  a  game  stimulated  by  newspaper  accounts 
of  student  militancy  In  other  places  and  by 
an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  great  sin  of  apathy. 

The  campus  seems  calm  today  but  Mitchell 
knows  the  spring  may  bring  another  test.  If 
It  comes,  he  will  greet  It  In  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  does  not  Intend  to  yield  to  threats. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 
Feb.  23.  1969] 
Crackdown  Time  foe  Yottno  Fascists 
This  much,  at  least,  can  be  said  of  the  dis- 
orders that  plague  our  college  campuses;  The 
time  for  temporizing  with  young  Fascists  has 
passed.  The  time  for  mounting  a  counter- 
offensive  is  at  hand. 

Too  many  months  already  have  been 
wasted  in  trying  to  reason  with  unreason. 
Nothing  more  can  be  gained  by  excesses  of 
"understanding"  and  of  "tolerance."  The  line 
Is  clear — everyone  comprehends  It — between 
peaceable  protest  and  lawless  anarchy.  Not 
one  more  word  needs  to  be  said  on  that  point. 
Consider  the  incredible  sltuaUon  that  has 
developed  from  attempts  at  appeasement: 
Mere  handfvUs  of  militant  students,  backed 
by  some  unhinged  professors,  have  been  per- 
mitted absolutely  to  disrupt  the  education  of 
thousands  of  law-abiding  students  whose 
rights  have  been  wholly  ignored.  These  mili- 
tants have  seized  buildings,  destroyed  public 
and  private  property  and  committed  repeated 
acts  of  criminal  violence. 

The  militants  do  not  lack  for  leadership. 
At  most  campuses,  the  revolutionaries  are  led 
by  SDS — Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
What  a  travesty  upon  semantics  is  here!  A 
"democraUc"  society  U  the  last  ambition  of 
these  totalitarian  gangs.  They  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  booted  student  Nazis  of 
Adolf  Hitler's  day.  ^  , 

The  problem  lies  rather  in  the  absence  of 
leadership  among  the  law-abiding  students, 
professors,  administrators,  alumni,  and  pub- 
lic officials.  What  In  the  world  is  wrong  with 
them?  Are  they  gutless?  Afraid?  Apathetic? 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  99  percent  of 
the  students  who  want  a  peaceful  education 
are  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  one  percent 
whose  purpose  is  deliberate  disruption 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  nonviolent  students  to  protect  their 
rights  with  fists  and  clubs.  Such  protection 
is  the  duty— the  primary  duty— of  the  presi- 
dents, trustees,  and  the  established  agencies 
of  law  enforcement.  ^  -  t* 

When  do  thev  stop  playing  pat-a-cake?  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great  dlfflcu  ty 
to  obtain  TV  tapes  and  motion  picture  film 
of  the  terrorist  groups.  Such  evidence,  one 
assumes,  would  establish  actions  and  iden- 
tities beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

If  the  violent  demonstrators  turn  out  to  be 
students,  the  course  ought  to  be  clear:  Bt- 
pel  them.  If  thev  are  non-students,  the 
course  is  equallv  clear:  Arrest  them:  take 
them  to  court;  prosecute  to  the  limit  of  the 
law  .This  same  clear-headed  policy  should 
be  applied  to  those  professors  who  aid  and 
abet  the  violence:  Fire  them.  Fire  them  out 
of  hand,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  blubberlngs 
of  "tenure"  and  "academic  freedom." 

Timid  voices  mav  be  heard  to  say  that 
such  an  approach  would  "destroy  a  univer- 
sity "  Nonsense!  It  Is  only  In  this  fashion  that 
a  "true  academic  community  may  be  pre- 
served. Let  the  motto  be  carved  in  stone:  The 
essence  of  freedom  is  order.  Discipline  is  the 
foundation  of  learning.  Without  order,  with- 
out discipline,  the  educative  process  falls  to 
the  level  of  chUdren's  games. 
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A  number  of  uolvenlty  admlnlsUfttors  un- 
dentand  these  elementary  truths.  At  Notre 
Dame,  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Heeburgb  has 
lasued  a  notice  that  rings  of  his  determina- 
tion to  act  decisively  against  violent  dis- 
turbance. Any  student  or  professor  who  seizes 
a  building  at  Notre  Dame  will  be  given  IS 
minutes  "of  meditation  to  cease  and  desist." 
Those  who  pursue  their  criminal  course  will 
then  be  suspended,  expelled,  or  arrested. 
Thereafter,  "the  law  will  deal  with  them." 

This  Is  the  only  approach  to  be  taken  now. 
There  Is,  of  course,  a  companion  effort  that 
has  to  be  exerted  also — to  anticipate  trou- 
ble, to  remedy  vlUld  grievances,  to  maintain 
clear  channels  for  the  effective  handling  of 
requests  and  complaints.  It  Is  merely  com- 
mon sense  to  pursue  policies  of  fire  preven- 
tion. But  the  greater  need  at  the  moment  Is 
simply  for  the  restoration  of  order;  and  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  "negotiating" 
with  young  extortionists. 


PESTXCTOES  AND  MAN'S 
E3f\nRONMENT 


'    HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  mcHUAJf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 1969  Issue  of  American  Forests  car- 
ries a  most  thoughtful  article  by  Mr. 
David  H.  Jenkins,  entitled  "Pesticides 
and  Man's  Environment."  Mr.  Jenkins 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  persistent  pesticides,  such  as  DDT. 
carried  into  Lake  Michigan  by  waters 
draining  from  four  States.  So  that  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  dangers 
posed  by  pesticides  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
as  well  as  man  himself.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  text  of  the 
article  at  this  point  In  the  RccoRi): 
Pcsncmis  uto  MaiCs  Entibonmznt 
(By  David  H.  Jenkins) 

We,  as  conservationists,  see  two  major  ob- 
stacles standing  In  our  way  to  the  good  life 
on  a  sustained  basis.  One.  In  spite  of  the 
Pill,  and  In  spite  of  the  coming  second  and 
third  generation  missiles  for  population  con- 
trol, we  will  have  more  people  to  the  point 
of  desperation. 

Obstacle  two.  The  environmental  pollu- 
tion that  all  of  us  have  created  and  will 
create:  the  natural  pollutants  from  carbon 
dlo.xlde  to  coUform  bacteria,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  exploding  technology — persistent 
chemicals,  radioactive  wastes,  aluminum 
sardine  cans,  and  a  host  of  last-forever  mate- 
rials that  we  have  created  on  one  hand 
while  we  practice  planned  obsolescence  on 
the  other.  Why  doesn't  someone  come  up 
with  a  car  body  that  disappears  at  the  end 
of  the  guarantee  period  even  without  the 
use  of  road  salt  I 

We  conservationists  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  obstacle  number  one.  except  as 
Individuals.  Any  married  couple  with  more 
than  1.7  children  has  already  added  to  the 
problem.  Readers  can  put  themselves  In  the 
proper  category  here. 

It  Is  to  the  problem  of  the  alteration  and 
degradation  of  our  total  environment  that 
we  conservationists  must  address  ourselves 
because  If  we  don't,  no  one  else  will,  or  at 
least  to  date  they  haven't  been  con- 
cerned to  the  degree  that  we  think  they 
should. 

What  is  a  pesticide?  This  Is  putting  It  pretty 
simply,  but  a  pesticide  Is  a  chemical  that 
is  used  to  kill  or  get  rid  of  anything  you 
don't  want — weeds,  rough  flsh.  fungi  and 
mold.  Insects,  rats,  and  sea  lampreys.  This  Is 
too  broad  a  subject  and  I  couldn't  cover  It 
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properly — It  wotild  be  like  trying  to  read 
Playboy  magaaine  with  your  wife  turning  the 
pages.  Our  main  concern  here  is  the  insec- 
Ucldes — the  bug  killer,  and  not  all  of  them — 
only  a  few. 

We  clearly  recognize  the  tremendotis  value 
of  pesticides  to  our  health,  our  comfort,  and 
our  prosperity — to  food  production,  to  In- 
dustry, and  the  home.  We  can  live  without 
them,  but  not  very  well.  We  are  concerned 
for  the  moet  part  with  only  a  few  of  these 
pesticides,  the  persistent  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons— those  that  persist  in  the  environ- 
ment, spread  rapidly  over  the  earth,  and  are 
concentrated  a  thousandfold  or  more  In  the 
tissues  of  Uvlng  things,  the  effects  of  which 
are  Just  now  beginning  to  be  detected  and 
understood. 

Let  me  share  with  you  one  exfterlence  that 
we  have  h.nd  recently  In  Michigan.  It  In- 
volves persistent  pesticides  and  It  Involves  a 
big  chunk  of  our  real  estate. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  spokesman  I  want  to  point  out 
that  Michigan  Is  blessed  with  lots  of  "fresh 
water"  and  I  quote  those  last   two  words. 

We  have  more  shoreline  than  any  other 
of  the  "lower  48"  states  and  more  fresh  water 
within  our  boundaries  than  any  other  state, 
but  we  see  something  bad  happening  here 
and  we  want  to  pass  on  this  warning  to  you. 

Waters  from  one  third  of  the  land  area  of 
four  states  drain  into  Lake  Michigan.  The 
lake  Itself  measures  32.000  square  miles  with 
l.SOO  miles  of  shoreline,  and  Is  nearly  1,000 
feet  deep.  Some  80  percent  of  the  shoreline 
has  potential  for  outdoor  recreation  and  the 
variation  in  habitat  makes  the  lake  Inher- 
ently capable  of  supporting  a  wide  range  of 
aquatic  life.  It  Is  significant  as  both  a  sport 
and  commercial  fishery. 

Lake  Mlchif^sn  Is  a  principal  source  of 
drinking  water — 1.5  billion  gallons  daily.  In- 
dustry uses  another  4>4  billion  gallons.  It  Is  a 
major  International  seaway. 

Now,  Lake  Michigan  lies  off  to  the  side  of 
the  main  stem  of  water  flow  through  the 
Great  Lakes,  like  an  appendix.  Water  circu- 
lates within  this  appendix,  but  discharges 
very  little  out  through  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac— only  about  one  percent  of  the  total 
lake  volume  per  year.  This  means  that  any 
stable,  persistent  substance  that  finds  Its 
way  Into  that  lake  is  going  to  be  there  for  a 
long,  long  time.  And  that  Is  Just  what  Is 
occurring  right  now  with  certain  persistent, 
chlorinated    hydrocarbon   Insecticides. 

What  happens  when  these  toxic  sub- 
stances— virtually  Insoluble  in  water — begin 
to  accumulate?  Recent  findings  show  that 
DDT  was  the  most  probable  cause  of  the 
death  of  nearly  one  million  coho  salmon  fry 
hatched  in  state  fish  hatcheries  from  eggs 
from  Lake  Michigan  nurtured  salmon.  Many 
Lake  Michigan  fish  now  have  DDT  levels  up 
to  10  parts  per  million.  The  US.  Pood  and 
Driig  Administration  permits  7  parts  per 
minion  In  beef  and  pork.  There  Is  already 
talk  of  the  FDA  establishing  limits  on  fish 
and  if  they  do  It  will  surely  "change  the 
water  on  the  mlnnles." 

Where  have  these  pesticides  come  from? 
Within  the  Lake  Michigan  watershed,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  Middle  West,  live  six  to  seven  million 
people.  Along  its  shores  is  one  of  the  major 
fruit-growing  areas  of  the  nation  with  its 
accompanying  spray  schedules.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Lake  Michigan  basin  He 
extensive  publicly  owned  and  Industrial 
forests — spraying  here,  too.  Certainly,  over 
the  past  two  decades,  many  tons  of  DDT  have 
been  released  in  the  watershed  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  as  far  as  100  miles  from 
the  lake,  right  down  to  the  shore  Itself. 
Dutch  elm  disease  and  mosquito  control  In 
cities  and  parks,  farms  and  orchards,  state 
and  national  and  industrial  forests,  homes 
and  backyards,  spray  remnants  dumped  down 
the  drain — all  have  contributed.  Dleldrln 
tindoubtedly  came  from  a  narrower  range 
of  sources — and  somewhat  more  recently — 
from   farms   and   orchards,   and   home   and 
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backyard  use.  and  even  woolen  moth-proofing 
plants. 

Runoff  from  city  and  farm  and  forest 
finds  its  way  down  river;  or  in  the  atmos- 
phere, dust  storms  and  water  vapMsr  add  their 
share  of  DDT  from  points  west.  Regardless 
of  the  sovirce  of  DDT.  once  it  reaches  the 
lake  it  is  going  to  stay  there,  and  this  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  20  years. 

The  Lake  Michigan  situation  is  only  an  ex- 
ample— a  big.  easy-to-recognize  example  of 
environmental  contamination.  Large  bodies 
of  water  store  these  pesticides.  Tiny  orga- 
nisms pick  up  the  chemicals  and  store  them. 
Larger  organisms  eat  the  little  fellows  who 
in  turn  are  eaten  by  larger  critters  until  at 
the  top  of  the  food  chain — fish-eating  birds 
store  vast  quantities  of  the  stuff  In  their 
fat.  The  lowly  clam  concentrates  DDT  70.000 
times  greater  than  his  water  environment. 

The  effects  of  this  storlng-up  in  animals 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  is  not  com- 
pletely known,  but  the  gaps  are  beginning 
to  fill  in.  Man.  for  the  first  time  in  his  history. 
has  chemicals  at  his  disposal  that  can  com- 
pletely alter  his  own  food  chain.  By  wiping 
out  certain  Insects  or  minute  seacreatures 
he  removes  one  link  in  the  very  delicately 
balanced  chain  of  life  on  which  he  de- 
pends. The  complexities  of  the  whole  thing 
are  beyond  my  ken.  but  believe  me,  they 
are  complex,  they  are  subtle,  and  they  are  real. 
Enough  is  known  now  about  the  p>ersistent 
pesticides  DDT,  dleldrln.  lindane,  chlordane, 
aldrin,  endrln,  to  name  a  few,  to  know  that 
they  affect  the  reproductive  cycle  of  certain 
animal  species.  We  know  that  DDT  was  the 
moet  probable  cause  of  the  loss  of  close 
to  one  million  coho  salmon  fry  raised  from 
Lake  Michigan  nurtured  eggs — DDT  picked 
up  in  Lake  Michigan.  We  know  that  the 
pink  shrimp,  the  same  that  you  use  for 
shrimp  cocktail,  can  be  killed  by  four 
tenths  of  a  part  per  billion — four  tenths 
of  one  part  per  billion! — of  DDT  after  two 
days'  exposure.  One  part  per  billion  is  the 
same  as  one  ounce  of  chocolate  syrup  in 
one  thousand  tank  cars  of  milk,  and  that's 
mighty  weak  chocolate  milk. 

It  would  be  nice  If  we  could  prove  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  how  DDT  directly  af- 
fected man.  But  these  effects  are  indirect 
(we  think)  and  subtle.  Effects  on  lower  level 
organisms  are  better  known  but  even  here 
the  story  is  not  completely  clear.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  enough  evidence  for  us  to  be 
greatly  concerned  and  to  start  bringing  the 
unnecessary  and  widespread  use  of  these 
persistent  chemicals  to  a  halt.  Keep  in  mind, 
though,  that  pesticides  are  only  one  of  the 
many  environmental  pwllutants  that  are  of 
real  concern  to  aU  of  us. 

The  entire  pesticide  matter  flared  up 
brightly  last  fall  when,  to  curb  an  outbreak 
of  Japanese  beetles  In  southwestern  Michigan 
near  Lake  Michigan,  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  proposed  to  apply  2.8  tons  of 
dleldrln.  The  Agriculture  Department  was 
totally  within  their  legal  authority  and  they 
felt  that  this  was  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people  of  Michigan.  However,  we  felt  that 
there  were  safer  ways  to  get  at  the  problem 
and  we  opposed  the  spray  program.  Farther, 
the  Environmental  Defense  Pimd  took  the 
matter  to  court  and  at  the  .same  time  brought 
action  against  56  municipalitlss  who  used 
DDT  to  control  Dutch  elm  disease. 

In  a  nutshell  this  action  stalled  the  appli- 
cation of  dleldrln  until  It  was  too  late  in  the 
fall  and  the  area  was  not  treated.  Then  53 
out  of  the  56  cities  stipxilated  that  they  would 
drop  olans  to  use  DDT  against  the  elm  bark 
beetle. 

Unfortunately  this  entire  affair  brought 
our  two  state  agencies  eyeball  to  eyeball  and 
this  is  never  a  good  thing.  The  whole  thing 
was  doubly  "siUy"  because  both  had  the  best 
InteresU  of  the  people  at  heart.  Naturally 
we  felt  the  broader  viewpoint  of  concern  for 
the  entire  environment  was  proper  wherein 
the  ag  folks  were  "after  the  beetl*.** 

To  resolve  this  "confrontation"  Governor 
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Bomney  appointed  a  three-man  Pesticide 
Advisory  Panel — the  Director  of  the  Pesticide 
Research  Center  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, an  ecologlst  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  an  industrial  entomologist 
whose  hobby  is  bird  watching. 

They  advised  the  Governor  that  an  appli- 
cation of  dleldrln  and  chlordane  In  the  fall 
of  1968  would  be  the  lesser  of  two  evlla  (the 
other  being  appllcaUon  by  private  interests). 
So  a  several-ton  application  on  4.800  acres  is 
planned  and  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  back 
in  court  again  and  there  you  are— up  to  date. 

Our  position  on  pesticide  use  can  be  sim- 
ply stated.  There  has  been  plenty  of  distor- 
tion by  the  press  and  other  interests  of  this 
position,  but  you  as  foresters  and  conserva- 
tionists should  understand  It  clearly. 

(1)  We  believe  that  where  proper  alterna- 
tives are  available,  the  persUtent  pesticides 
should  never  be  used. 

(2)  Where  alternative  safer  methods  of  pest 
control  exUt,  at  least  for  certain  stages  of 
the  pest's  life  cycle,  that  pest  should  be  at- 
tacked at  that  stage  with  non-persistent 
chemicals. 

(3)  Where  alternative  methods  of  control 
do  not  exist,  the  harm  to  the  total  environ- 
ment from  using  persistent  pesticides  should 
be  carefully  weighed  against  the  calculated 
harm  of  the  pest.  In  other  words,  we  must 
make  dam  sure  that  the  cure  Is  not  worse 
than  the  cold. 

(4)  When  persistent  chemicals  must  be 
used  they  should  be  used  under  as  carefully 
controlled  conditions  as  possible  at  the  time 
of  the  year  when  the  environmental  condi- 
tions will  make  their  use  the  least  harmful. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  affair,  we 
are  encouraged  because  we  see  progress  on  one 
big  point — people  are  beginning  to  be  inter- 
ested and  concerned — the  first  step  toward 
acceptance  and  action. 

Go  Into  a  Farm  and  Garden  store  or  die- 
partment  In  Michigan  and  youTl  see  people 
reading  pesticide  labels.  aXbelt  a  pcoblem 
for  anyone  on  Gerltol — or  even  Serutan — 
to  read  6-polnt  black  type  on  a  green  label 
backgrotmd. 

DDT  Is  no  longer  recommended  for  Dutch 
elm  disease  control  In  Michigan 

Many  cities  no  longer  use  this  cbemlcal 
for  that  purpose. 

DDT  Is  no  longer  registered  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  mosquito  con- 
trol. 

People  are  concerned.  At  a  hearing  In  the 
Legislature  on  a  Pesticide  Control  Bill  there 
were  as  many  in  attendance  as  at  a  bectflng 
on  whether  hunters  should  shoot  doe  deer — 
and  that  is  really  something.  Probably  the 
only  thing  guaranteed  to  stir  up  more  In- 
terest would  be  a  hearing  on  whether  to 
permit  nudism  in  Michigan. 

This  concern  about  pesticides  Is  only  part 
of  a  feeling  that  many  people  are  having  for 
a  cleaner  environment — people  seeking  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  a  technology- 
ridden  world. 

Foresters,  farmers,  and  horticulturists  have 
made  great  strides  toward  the  elimination 
or  greatly  restricted  use  of  the  persistent 
pesticides — leaning  more  and  more  on  the 
"safer"  chemicals  and  on  other  control 
methods.  We  are  happy  about  this. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  VS. 
Forest  Service,  state  agencies,  and  unlv«- 
sities  stUl  recommend  persistent  chemicals 
even  though  there  are  safer  alternatives. 

We'd  be  somewhat  happier  If  these  publi- 
cations would  point  out  the  differences 
when  there  Is  a  ttxAce.  This  ought  to  be  done 
and  done  quickly.  Out-of-date  publications 
should  be  discarded  or  revised. 

Chemical  companies  stUl  recommend  DDT 
and  Its  "family"  without  reservation.  Oh 
sure,  they  urge  caution.  Beware  of  getting 
poisoned!  But  what  about  environmental 
poisoning — less  dramatic  but  perhaps  Just 
as  important  to  the  survival  of  the  race  of 
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man.  To  read  some  of  those  ads,  you'd  think 
their  products  were  as  safe  as  the  talcum 
powder  mothers  use  on  babies. 
We  urge  a  hard  look  at  these  deficiencies. 
We  urge  action  on  several  points. 
We  urge  agencies  to  take  a  look  at  and 
shown  concern  for  the  entire  environment — 
not  Just  their  own  restricted  "area." 

We  urge  that  pesticide  tolerances  be  in- 
cluded more  firmly  In  the  inter-state  and 
intra-state  water  quality  standards. 

We  urge  updating  and  revising  pesticide 
control  laws  and  regulations  on  applicator 
licensing,  labeling,  registration,  and  appli- 
cator training. 

We  urge  a  stepped-up  educational  program 
to  bring  the  concept  of  our  delicately  bal- 
anced ecosystem  to  the  people.  It's  the  most 
imporUnt  thing  in  their  lives  but  they  don't 
know  It. 

We  urge  a  national  Inventory  of  the 
sources  of  pesticide  poUutlon  and  a  monitor- 
ing of  these  sources.  _ 

We  urge  tight  enforcement  of  present  and 
future  pesticide  laws  and  regulations. 

We  urge  accelerated  research  to  document 
the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  pesticides. 
and  to  develop  safer  pest  control  methods. 
We  urge  a  regional  approach  to  pesticide 
problems  to  accommodate  the  many  problems 
In  different  ecosystems. 

The  recently  approved  four-state  agree- 
ment between  the  conservation  departments 
In  IlUnois.  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
to  halt  the  flow  of  pesticides  into  Lake  Iillchl- 
gan  is  a  model  that  we  hope  will  stimulate 
slmUar  action  In  other  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  wUl  urge  Governor  Romney  to 
broaden  Its  effectiveness  by  bringing  the 
governors  and  the  agriculture  departments 
of  these  states  into  the  effort. 

We  will  work  to  identify  and  correct  en- 
vironmental  contamination   in   its    earliest 

stages. 

We  will  work  to  develop. and  improve  an 
ecological  conscience  In  all  of  us.  and  we 
will  work  toward  the  day  when  government 
at  all  levels  will  be  more  of  a  trustee  of  oui 
natural  resources  rather  than  a  referee  be- 
tween the  many  users  competing  for  a  re- 
source. -,~- 

We  are  not  really  worried  about  DDT 
affecting  otxr  virility,  we're  Just  tired  of 
being  burled  In  ovir  own  filth  and  ecological 
ignorance. 
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section  of  his  Rhodeslan  Front  party  for  a 
new  constitution. 

Almost  200  delegates  from  the  sprawling 
Mashonaland  division  approved  the  propos- 
als at  a  meeting  here.  There  was  only  one 
dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Smith  said  Wednesday  that  the  party 
had  decided  to  scrap  two-stage  constitu- 
tional proposals  In  which  an  Initial  multi- 
racial parliament  jwould  have  been  replaced 
after  five  years  by  political  separation  of 
the  races. 

The  new  constitutional  proposals  are  be- 
lieved to  provide  for  a  Senate,  a  multiracial 
national  parliament — ^whlch  would  be  domi- 
nated, like  the  present  one,  by  whites — and 
three  provincial  assemblies.  Over-all  control 
of  the  country  would  remain  firmly  in  the 
grip  of  whites. 


CONTINUED  OPPRESSION  IN 
RHODESIA 


SAVE  THE  MONTAUK  POINT 
LIGHTHOUSE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  re- 
ported a  few  days  ago  that  the  Rhode- 
slan Government  has  stiffened  substan- 
tially the  income  and  means  qualifica- 
tions for  voting.  The  effect  of  this  and 
other  measures  is  to  help  perpetuate  the 
grip  of  the  white  minority  on  the  black 
majority  of  Rhodesia's  citizens,  as  the 
following  newspaper  article  explains: 
Rhodesia  Upgrades  Voters'  Means  Test 
Sausbubt.  Rhodesia,  February  14. — 
The  Rhodeslan  Government  announced  to- 
day a  20  per  cent  Increase  in  income  and 
means  qualifications  under  which  black  and 
white  Rhodeslans  qtiallfy  for  the  vote. 

The  Increase  In  requirements  for  new  voters 
followed  the  report  of  a  special  commission 
earlier  today  that  the  buying  power  of  Rho- 
deslan currency— the  Rhodeslan  pound— 
decUned  since  July,  1957,  by  21.6  per  cent. 
Earlier  today,  Prime  Minister  Ian  D.  Smith 
gained  massive  support  from  an  Important 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  long 
overview  of  histoiT  ours  is  a  relatively 
young  nation.  Yet  we  have  certain  na- 
tional landmarks  that  we  value  for  their 
role  in  American  history. 

The  Montauk  Point.  Long  Island, 
lighthouse  buUt  in  1795  at  the  personal 
direction  of  President  George  Washing- 
ton is  truly  an  American  landmark  and 
worthy  of  preservation  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  history. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Andrew  John  Vissicchio, 
Jr..  of  Glen  Head,  N.Y.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Montauk  Point  lighthouse  and. 
a  copy  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Review  regarding  the 
lighthouse.  Because  of  the  significance 
of  this  subject  to  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  Mr.  Vissic- 
chio's  letter  and  the  aforementioned 
newspaper  article  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Glen  Head,  N.T., 
February  17, 1969. 
To  the  Honorable  and  DistinguUhed  Members 
of    Congress,    Congress    of    the    United 
States,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Gentlemen:     I  call  your  attention  to   a 
matter  of  national  heritage  the  subject  is  a 
lighthouse  which  has  ser^-ed  her  nation  since 
1795  when  President  George  Washington  per- 
sonally approved  her  construction. 

This  lighthouse  located  on  the  eastern 
tip  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Montauk  Point,  has 
pointed  the  way  for  millions.  Standing  watch 
in  the  night  to  guard  her  countrymen  from 
peril.  Faithfully,  without  complaint,  she  has 
shepherded  traveler  and  sailor  to  the  safety 
of  their  harbor. 

Now  her  life  Is  threatened,  as  the  hill  on 
which  she  rests  Is  being  eroded  by  tide,  and 
to   our   shame,   neglect. 

We  have  helped  to  save  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  we  write  the  heritage  of  the  future 
in  the  epic  of  outer  space — are  the  only 
things  worth  saving  the  grand  and  the  pom- 
pous? Is  the  grand  old  lady  of  Montauk  Point 
to  be  burled  in  the  sea  because  her  country- 
men are  thankless  of  her  service  and  ne- 
glectful of  their  heritage? 
Most  respectfully, 

ANDREW  JOHN  ViSSICCHIO,  Jr. 
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IVNm  tb»  Long  Island  (NT.)  OmUj  Bcrtow, 

Feb.  12.  19<»] 

BuuBLia  or  SiomncANcs  to  Long  Iilai«9: 

MONTAtrx  Light 

In  1795,  the  then  still  fledKlIng  nation  of 
the  United  States,  entered  into  Its  first  con- 
tract for  public  construction  of  a  lighthouse 
facility,  with  one  Mr.  John  McComb.  Jr  Mr. 
McComb  was  the  low  bidder,  of  $22,000.  for 
the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  at  Montauk 
Point,  on  Long  Island.  The  contract  was 
approved  personally  by  President  Oeorge 
Washington  and  signed  by  Mr.  Tench  Cox. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  nearly  one  hundred  and  seven ty- 
flve  years  since  then,  Montauk  Light  has  had 
a  contlnuovLS  history  of  service  to  thousands 
of  mariners  who  have  made  the  Port  of  New 
York  their  destination.  Of  added  significance 
to  Its  service  as  a  primary  navigational  fa- 
cility, however.  Is  Montauk's  historical  Im- 
portance. 

As  the  first  lighthouse  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  world's  most  renowned  de- 
mocracy. Montauk  Light  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  very  growth  of  this  nation.  TD 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreigners  who 
sought  tb  escape  tyranny  for  the  promise  of 
air  that  fnife  In  America  holds,  the  Ught- 
bouse  has  been  matched  only  by  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  for  the 
downtrodden. 

Today,  nearly  two  centuries  of  historical 
significance  Is  In  danger  of  being  erased  by 
the  Inevitable  tides  of  man  and  nature.  The 
Montauk  facility  Itself  is  marked  for  even- 
tual replacement  by  automated  equipment 
to  be  placed  atop  a  steel  tower.  The  light- 
house building  Is  destined  for  certain  de- 
struction via  tidal  erosion  and  neglect,  un- 
less an  aroused  citizenry  demands  specific 
action  by  government  oflBcials  to  preserve  It. 


MR.  P.  R.  "PEM"  CURRY 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OW  TUINUIS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  P.  R.  "Pern"  Curry,  the 
manager  of  the  Western  EHectric  system 
plant  at  Nashville,  Term.,  recently  retired 
after  many  years  of  devoted  service  and 
concrete  contributions  to  that  plant. 
its  employees,  and  to  our  community 
of  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
County,  Tenn. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Nat  Caldwell  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  entitled  "Pem 
Curry  Steps  Down  as  'Boss' "  and  an 
editorial  in  the  same  publication,  "A 
Popular  Boss  Takes  His  Leave"  outline 
the  energy,  ability,  warm  nature  and 
pleasant  wit  of  Pem  Curry,  a  man  all 
Nashvillians  respect  and  many,  who 
know  him,  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Caldwell's  article  and 
the  Tennessean  editorial  pays  deser\'ed 
tribute  to  Pem  Curry  and  I  Insert  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  adding  only  that 
it  has  been  my  great  pleasure  and  high 
privilege  to  have  known  Mr.  Curry  and 
work  with  him  in  community  activities. 
He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  builder  in  our 
community,  and  our  community  is  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live,  work,  and  raise 
a  family  because  of  Mr.  P.  R.  "Pem" 
Curry. 
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The  article  and  editorial  follow: 

Puc  CuBBT  Stkps  Down  As  Wnmout 

EuccTKic  "Boss" 

(By  Nat  Caldwell) 

Most  men  about  to  be  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture after  49  years  In  what  a  leading  novelist 
has  called  "the  corporate  squeeze"  come 
through  as  fairly  tragic  figures. 

But  nobody  In  Nashville  or  anywhere  over 
the  far  fiung  Western  Electric  system,  who 
knows  him.  Is  going  to  feel  sorry  for  P.  R. 
(Pem)  Curry,  09,  for  stepping  down  next 
week. 

City  Councilman  Mansfield  Douglas,  who 
has  worked  under  the  manager  of  Nashville's 
big  Western  Electric  plant  since  1966,  first  as 
janitor  and  recently  as  a  personnel  man, 
grinned  admiringly  as  he  spoke  of  the  Im- 
pending retirement 

He  watched  Curry  as  "the  boss"  trotted 
down  the  long  factory  floor. 

"Retiring,"  Douglas  almost  snorted.  "Just 
watch  him  .  .  .  prancing  like  a  youngster. 
You  know  what?  People  aroiind  here  these 
days  are  wondering  who's  going  to  have  the 
fun  of  working  for  or  with  Mr.  Curry  next. 
This  kind  of  man  can  die.  All  of  us  will.  But 
he  doesn't  Just  retire.  He  keeps  going  at 
something  else  .  . 

Following  CJurry  around  the  plant  as  he 
hobnobs  with  the  people  who  work  for  him — 
his  old  or  new  friends,  a  few  obviously  physi- 
cally handicapped — one  In  wheel  chair — not 
exactly  the  usual  Duke's  mixture  of  a  plant 
this  size,  (there  are  many  extra  black 
faces) — one  gets  the  Idea  Douglas  Is  correct. 

"We'll  miss  him  around  here."  the  councll- 
Rutn  continued.  "And,  as  you  walk  around 
with  him  today,  you  might  see  a  tear  In  the 
comer  of  somebody's  eye  .  .  .  They  know 
why  a  reporter  Is  out  here  .  .  .  But  they  will 
be  careful  of  this  .  .  .  because  he  swings 
around  so  fast  and  looks  back  at  you.  They 
wouldn't  want  to  be  caught  with  even  one 
tear  .  .  . 

Take  the  imlon.  The  Western  Electric  Di- 
vision of  The  Communications  Workers  of 
America  could  have  gone  to  Miami  or  Palm 
Springs  or  Phoenix  for  Its  annual  mld-wlnter 
executives'  conference.  But  they  came  to 
Nashville  Instead,  to  be  around  "Just  before 
Curry  shoved  off."  a  local  CTWA  leader  said: 

He  was  their  guest  at  one  affair  and  they 
were  his  guests  at  a  luncheon.  The  good  na- 
tured  wise  cracks  exchanged  were  many. 

Frank  Novotny,  CWA  director  for  35 
Western  Electric  plants,  confirmed  the  rea- 
son for  holding  the  conference  In  Nashville 
three  weeks  ago.  He  said: 

"This  guy  was  reasonable.  He  could  see 
both  sides  of  the  fence  .  .  .  Also  he's  been 
out  and  done  most  of  the  rough  Jobs  him- 
self ...  He  knows  .  .  .  You  cant  say  the 
fame  for  all  those  younger  company 
smoothies. 

"Why  this  guy  had  to  quit  school  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Then  he  went  back,  after 
passing  a  GED  test,  to  college  nights  In  At- 
l.inta  ...  He  would  have  gotten  his  degree, 
too  ...  If  he  hadn't  quit  early  In  World 
War  n  to  set  up  a  conununlcatlons  sjrstem 
for  the  Air  Force  on  Guadalcanal." 

Nashville  civic  leaders  remember  how  a 
short,  heavy  set.  and  ready-witted  man  has 
contributed  In  easing  broader  community 
headaches. 

E.  J.  Shea,  former  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Nashville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
now  re{;lonal  executive  for  ASCAP,  recalled: 

"Remember  when  a  Negro  couldn't  buy  a 
hamburger  In  most  restaurants  In  Nashville 
and  there  was  rioting  .ibout  It.  Pem  Curry 
was  the  sparkplug  of  the  very  small  group 
of  civic  leaders  who  bluffed  some,  reasoned 
more,  and  mainly  Just  kept  plugging  to  clear 
this  matter  up. 

"And  nobody  even  dreamed  of  giving  him 
a  red  carpet  or  a  blue  ribbon  for  what  he 
did." 
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Shea  told  of  Curry's  well  known  battle  for 
the  UT  Extension  Center's  expansion.  "He 
begged  old  office  furniture  for  equipment, 
built  lockers  out  of  packing  materials! 
scroimged  used  lab  equipment,  then  this, 
then  that.  Finally,  we  had  an  accredited 
night  college,"  Shea  continued. 

"Stubborn,  persistent,  the  man  was.  He 
kept  on,  dlngdonglng  governors,  wore  down 
Andy  Holt,  bullied  us  at  the  Chamber — but 
good  naturedly — and  Nashville  kept  getting 
a  better  night  school  and  today's  assurances 
of  a  four  year  university  branch." 

Western  Electric  employees  at  the  plant 
picked  up  the  story: 

"Imagine  that  you  were  busy  Installing 
a  new  switchboard  In  a  little  tiny  Bell  ex- 
change In  the  East  Kentucky  coal  fields  3.7O 
miles  from  Nashville  and,  suddenly,  the  bte 
boss  was  looking  over  your  shoulder. 

"That's  the  way  he  was  .  .  .  out  on  the 
road  driving  350  miles  .  .  .  Just  to  see  for 
himself  .  .  .  not  to  spy  on  anybody  .  .  . 
but  Just  what  I  said  .  .  .  out  to  see  for 
himself." 

And  what  does  the  retiree  have  to  say? 

"I've  got  a  big  house  on  Old  Hickory  Lake. 
I've  got  a  cabin  cruiser  and  a  lot  of  the 
Inland  waterway  to  see.  .  .  .  My  house  has 
one  of  the  biggest  workshops  you  ever  sa-w. 
I've  got  the  equipment  to  work  In  met.il. 
wood,  anything.  ...  I  still  could  go  back 
and  get  my  engineering  degree.  .  .  .  There's 
always  plenty  for  a  man  to  do.  .  .  ." 

The  strong  face,  which  looks  ruddy  In  one 
light  and  grayish  In  a  different  light.  Is  highly 
mobile.  So  are  the  shoulders,  arms  and  legs 
behind  the  big  desk  that  has  Imprisoned  him 
not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  a  day  since 
Western  Electric  opened  Its  Nashville  plant 
in  1955. 

Today  1,700  men  and  women  call  him  "the 
boss."  The  biggest  group  works  at  the  main 
plant  here.  The  rest  are  split  up  In  small 
crews  repairing  and  Installing  equipment  for 
Bell  over  the  three  states. 

"I  was  a  building  superintendent  for  West- 
em  Electric  at  Atlanta,  when  I  decided  to  try 
college.  Something  like  a  glorified  Janitor  but 
good  pay.  The  war  came  on.  I  got  to  thinking. 
I  was  too  young  for  World  War  I  and  I'd  be 
too  old  for  World  War  11  .  .  .  That  decision 
landed  me  at  Guadalcanal  where  early  tele- 
phone poles  were  set  In  holes  that  had  started 
as  foxholes  a  few  days  before." 

Before  the  end  of  the  war,  he  bossed  Air 
Force  communications  equipment  for  most 
of  the  South  Pacific  with  3,500  men  and  200 
officers  taking  orders  from  the  major. 
Replacement  parts  were  scarce  and  the 
"scrounging"  Curry  did  to  keep  his  lines 
alive  was  notorious  at  a  time  and  In  an  are.t 
where  commanding  officers  valued  a  success- 
ful scrounger  as  highly  as  the  Congresslornl 
Medal  winner. 

Better  Jobs  with  Western  Electric  followed 
the  war.  But  Curry  was  fortylsh  and  the  rule 
exception  that  sent  him  to  Nashville  for  t'.io 
new  plant  Job  provided  an  opening  for  nn 
unusual  figure  In  Bell  system  managemen* 
Mansfield  Douglas  had  to  sue  him  to  get  or.: 
of  his  Janitor's  Job  and  move  up.  Curry 
learned  about  the  suit  when  superiors  In  New- 
York  read  over  the  phone  to  him  a  t:nv 
Nashville  Item  In  a  long  list  of  federal  lob 
discrimination  court  suits  In  the  New  York 
Times. 

Curry  bumed  only  briefly.  "I  found  Mans- 
fleld  to  be  a  hard  worker  and  a  broad  gauge 
man.  He  didn't  have  to  sue  again."  he  says. 
"He  got  to  be  a  maintenance  mechanic  and 
did  a  good  Job.  I  had  an  opening  In  the  office, 
ticket  auditor  In  accounting,  then  purchas- 
ing, and  lately  personnel.  Mansfield  now  does 
most  of  the  Interviewing,  white  and  Negro 
for  new  employees  In  Alabama." 

Thirty-two  additional  Negroes  have  been 
hired  by  Western  Electrlc's  Nashville  plant 
since  April.  1968, 
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And  there  are  plenty  of  bard  core  whites, 
Including  the  wheel  chair  case. 

"Never  heard  one  complaint."  Curry  added, 
quite  unnecessarily,  if  before  you  talked  to 
blm  you  have  poked  around  the  plant  a  bit 
and  attended  a  union  mld-wlnter  conference. 
That's  why  Douglas'  final  words  "That 
Kuyll  be  doing  something  big.  very  quickly" 
Is  an  unnecessary  reassurance  about  this  guy 
who'll  sit  behind  the  big  desk  for  the  last 
tune  on  Feb.  28. 

A  PoPTiLAR  Boss  Takes  His  Leave 
Mr.  P.  R.  (Pem)  Curry,  manager  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  plant  here.  Is  retiring 
next  week  after  49  years  with  the  company. 
Mr.  Curry  has  had  a  varied  and  exciting 
career  in  the  communications  field,  Includ- 
ing the  Job  of  setting  up  a  communications 
system  for  the  Air  Force  on  Guadalcanal 
during  World  War  n. 

But  he  will  be  best  remembered  In  this 
area  for  his  talent  In  employe  relations,  and 
In  human  relations  generally. 

Although  a  management  official,  he  was  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  union  members 
who  worked  under  his  supervision.  The  West- 
em  Electric  division  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  held  Its  mld-wlnter 
executive's  conference  here  recently  to  be 
with  Mr.  Curry  before  his  retirement.  "This 
guy  was  reasonable,"  said  one  union  ofBclal. 
"He  could  see  both  sides  of  the  fence." 

Mr.  Curry  also  saw  to  It  that  equal  employ- 
ment practices  were  followed  at  his  plant. 
He  played  a  major  role  In  opening  up  Nash- 
ville restaurants  to  Kegro  customers  several 
years  ago.  And  being  a  former  night  school 
student  himself,  he  fought  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  University  of  Tennessee  night 
school  here. 

Mr.  Curry  has  been  a  quiet  force  for  prog- 
ress In  this  community.  He  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  end  of  a  productive  ca- 
reer, but  It  doesn't  seem  likely  that  his  re- 
tirement will  diminish  his  Interest  In  com- 
munity affairs. 


YOUTH  HAS  ITS  SAY 


HON. 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OiP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
series  of  articles  %Tltten  by  high  school 
students  is  featured  in  the  Park  Forest 
Reporter.  Miss  Peggy  Burnett,  a  senior 
at  Rich  Central  High  School,  Is  the 
author  of  a  very  challenging  and  effec- 
tive article  in  the  Wednesday,  February 
12,  edition  of  the  Reporter. 

Miss  Burnett  who  plans  to  attend  col- 
lege and  pursue  a  career  in  the  field  of 
teaching  Is  the  editorial  editor  of  the 
Torch,  the  Rich  Central  High  School 
newspaper  and  Is  president  of  the  school 
literary  club. 
The  editorial  follows: 

YooTH  Has  Its  Sat 
(By  Peggy  Burnett) 
There  Is  not  a  single  literate  person  living 
In  the  United  States  today  who  does  not  re- 
alize that  the  country  Is  floundering  In  the 
midst  of  a  serious  domestic  problem.  This 
problem  Is  the  result  of  a  dichotomy  In  the 
organization  of  America's  governmental  sys- 
tem. The  dichotomy  occurred  because  the 
writers  of  the  ConsUtuUon  tried  to  promote 
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organized  Individuality  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  Is  to  say,  they  recognized  obvious 
necessity  of  having  an  orderly,  stable  govern- 
ment while  at  the  same  time  providing  each 
Individual  with  the  right  to  dissent,  thereby 
dlsmptlng  that  order.  The  conflict  creating 
the  serious  domestic  problem  Is  therefore  a 
question  of  values:  In  a  democracy,  which 
Is  more  Important,  individual  rights,  with  Its 
accompanying  prerogative  of  dissent,  or  gov- 
ernment stability?  To  anyone  understanding 
the  basic  principles  of  democratic  rule,  the 
answer  should  be  obvloxis.  Government  sta- 
bility must  be  held  In  higher  esteem  than 
the  right  of  dissent. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  right 
of  dissent  has  no  place  In  a  democracy;  that 
very  right  Is  what  makes  democracy  demo- 
cratic and  America  free.  The  founders  of  the 
country  made  dissent  legally  and  morally 
right  so  that  citizens  who  disagreed  with  the 
government  could  change  conditions  without 
destroying  the  system.  Democracy  is  thvLs  the 
only  form  of  government  that  has  the  ca- 
pacity for  peaceful  Internal  change.  If  a  mi- 
nority can  persuade  the  majority  that  the 
government  should  be  changed,  and  if  the 
mlnorl^  has  provided  a  workable  and  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  country's  problems, 
then  the  government  can  be  peacefully  al- 
tered by  the  democratic  means  of  majority 
consent. 

This  basic  principle,  however.  Is  being 
Ignored  by  many  of  today's  dissenters,  stu- 
dent demonstrators  In  particular.  Accord- 
ing to  one  member  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS).  "Our  Job  is  to 
ask  questions,  not  to  provide  answers."  In 
other  words,  these  dissenters  are  taking  for 
themselves  the  right  to  destroy  without  as- 
suming the  responsibility  of  rebuilding. 
Furthermore,  since  their  pseudo-lntellectu- 
allsm  assures  them  that  they  are  right,  they 
feel  no  compunction  whatsoever  about  using 
any  means  necessary  to  attain  power.  More 
often  than  not,  these  means  are  outside  the 
law.  When  flaunting  the  law  becomes  an 
acceptable  way  of  change,  the  stability  of 
the  country  will  be  so  greatly  undermined 
that  democracy  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  purpose  of  granting  Americans  the 
right  to  disagree  was  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  government  to  evolve  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  times.  This  right  was  granted 
with  the  understanding  that  Americans 
wished  to  continue  living  under  the  demo- 
cratic system,  and  would  therefore  refrain 
from  dissenting  In  such  a  way  as  to  harm 
that  system.  Unless  this  right  Is  exercised 
within  the  bounds  of  democracy,  unless  the 
rights  of  the  majority  are  considered  as  Im- 
portant as  those  of  the  minority,  unless 
freedom  and  equality  are  the  ultimate  goals 
of  any  dissenters,  democracy  will  not  survive. 
The  world  will  lose  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment that  It  has  ever  spawned. 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
and  18  of  our  colleagues,  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1969.  The  bUl  Is  identical 
to  the  one  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy yesterday. 
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The  principal  change  in  the  present 
draft  law  contained  in  our  bill  is  that 
which  provides  for  random  selection  of 
draftees  from  a  "prime  selection"  group 
consisting  of  first,  19-year-olds  not  de- 
ferred or  exempt:  second,  former  defer- 
ees  aged  19-35:  and  third,  registrants 
20-26  not  deferred  or  exempt.  This  plan 
revises  the  present  order  of  priority  by 
requiring  that  the  youngest  registrants, 
the  19-year-olds,  be  drafted  first.  A  re- 
gistrant would  remain  in  the  prime  se- 
lection group  for  12  months  and  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  group  if  not  se- 
lected within  that  time.  In  other  words, 
his  exposure  is  limited  to  1  year  and  he 
can  then  plan  his  future  if  he  is  not 
called.  The  registrant  would  be  given  a 
choice  between  entering  the  prime  selec- 
tion group  upon  graduation  from  high 
school  or  waiting  imtil  he  had  completed 
his  education.  A  student  could  thus  post- 
pone his  exposure  to  the  draft,  but  this 
postponement  would  not  become  an  ex- 
emption, as  frequently  happens  under 
the  present  system. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the  bill 
include: 

Elimination  of  occupational  defer- 
ments except  where  ordered  by  the 
President; 

Granting  of  conscientious  objector 
status  to  atheists  and  agnostics,  so  long 
as  they  are  genuine  pacifists,  as  well  as 
to  those  whose  objection  is  based  on  con- 
ventional religious  training  and  belief: 
Adoption  of  national  standards  and 
criteria  in  the  administration  of  the 
draft  law,  and  their  uniform  application 
nationwide: 

Prohibition  of  use  of  the  draft  as  a 
punishment  for  protest  activities,  by 
limiting  draft  delinquency  to  acts  relat- 
ing to  a  registrant's  own  Individual 
status; 

Extension  of  major  new  protection  to 
persons  subject  to  the  draft,  through  a 
requirement  that  the  Selective  Service 
Director  inform  each  registrant  of  iiis 
rights  as  to  deferment  and  exemption; 
the  establishment  within  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  appellate  procedures  for 
claimants  denied  conscientious  objector 
status;  and  assurance  that  draft  regis- 
trants can  appear  in  draft  board  pro- 
ceedings affecting  them  and  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel:  and 

Prohibition  of  discrimination  of  any 
kind  In  the  makeup  of  any  Selective 
Service  panels  which  determine  the  draft 
status  of  registrants. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  called  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  law  "an  out-dated 
patchwork."  In  my  judgment,  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  will  eliminate  the 
inequities  In  the  current  system,  shorten 
the  period  of  uncertainty  for  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  draft,  and  assure  regis- 
trants proper  representation  in  draft 
board  proceedings.  These  are  changes 
which  I  have  repeatedly  advocated  and 
which  should  have  been  made,  either 
through  legislation  or  by  executive  order, 
several  years  ago.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  at  an  early  date. 
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The  Home  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Pestiis  C.  Okafor,  of  Blaf- 
ra.  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Waslilngton,  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God.  our  Father,  source  of  all  wladom. 
wealth,  and  power,  while  establishing 
the  human  race  in  this  little  world,  Tou 
have  structured  the  divergence  of  en- 
vironment, culture,  and  complexion,  that 
reason  may  enjoy  the  credit  of  discern- 
ing the  unity  in  diversity.  Grant  this 
Congress,  the  President,  and  all  who 
exercise  legislative  power  in  this  mag- 
nificent and  most  powerful  Nation,  su- 
pernatural wisdom  and  uncompromis- 
ing courage  to  follow  moral  rectitude  and 
benevolence  In  dealing  with  peoples, 
races,  and  human  totality.  Let  them  be 
the  efficacious  Instnunent  of  Your  peace 
among  jMoples  and  among  nations,  that. 
In  adzolcation  of  the  dazzling  splendor 
proceeding  from  this  "Nation  under 
God."  all  peoples  will  say  with  the  United 
States  of  America:  "In  God  we  tnist." 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 

read: 

Houss  or  RxpmKSXMTATivKS. 
Washtngton,  DC,  February  27, 1999. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormacx, 
Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Sa:  I  b«g  leave  to  Inform  you  that  I  bftve 
thiM  day  transmitted  to  the  Oovemor  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Montana, 
my  resignation  aa  a  Representative  in  Uie 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States  from  the 
Second  District  of  Montana,  to  be  effective  at 
3:90  p.m.,  eastern  standard  time,  on  tbe 
above-mentioned  date. 

Jakbs  7.  BATmt, 
Member  of  Conffreu. 


TIMELY    FUNDING    OP    EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  investigations  and 
hearings  conducted  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  during  the 
past  several  Congresses  with  respect  to 
Federal  aid  to  education,  a  very  deep 
concern  continues  to  be  expressed  by  the 
education  community.  This  regards  the 
matter  of  the  time  in  which  funds  are 
allocated  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  Federal  share  of  program  costs. 
Too  frequently  these  funds  are  not  made 
available  to  school  districts  until  several 
months  of  the  school  year  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used  have  elapsed.  Under  these 


circumstances  we.  at  the  outset,  make  it 
extremely  difficult — if  not  Impossible — 
for  school  administrators  to  plan  and 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  Federal 
dollars.  We  handicap  schools  in  their 
ability  to  employ  and  retain  qualified 
teachers  and  teaching  specialists  in  fed- 
erally sponsored  programs.  Without  ex- 
ception the  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  this  session  of  Congress  on 
H.R.  514.  a  bill  to  extend  special  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped,  im- 
pact areas  school  aid.  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  have  called  for  its 
early  enactment  to  enable  timely  fund- 
ing of  education  programs. 

Here  is  what  some  school  administra- 
tors have  said  to  our  committee  on  this 
matter: 
Bxcnrr  or  tsstimont  of  tu.  davto  tankkl. 

OIXECTOK,      E8EA      Tm.Z      I,      TKKMTON      PT7BLIC 
SCROOL8,  xmiNTON,  N.J. 

A  second  major  way  in  which  Congress  can 
help  Is  to  provide  for  early  funding.  Many  of 
our  employes  are  tenure  teachers  who  were 
placed  In  the  program  because  they  were  the 
best  teachers  m  the  school  system.  When  we 
do  not  know  by  May  1  of  any  given  year 
what  our  Title  I  funding  will  be  for  Septem- 
ber of  the  next  school  year,  we  must  turn 
these  teachers  back  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  reassignment.  Nontenure  teachers 
are  then  released  or  new  teachers  are  not 
hired  when  they  are  available.  If  we  did  not 
reassign  our  tenure  teachers,  the  Board  of 
Education  could  very  easily  be  left  with  a 
number  of  tenure  teachers  who  do  not  ap- 
pear on  any  budget — Board  of  Education  or 
Title  I. 

When  we  are  finally  notified  In  June  or 
July  concerning  our  initial  allocation,  we 
must  then  try  to  reconstruct  programs  which 
were  torn  asunder  only  six  or  eight  weeks  be- 
fore. This  In  Itself  Is  a  deterrent  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  ongoing  programs.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  failure  to  have  early 
funding,  we  do  not  know  our  final  allocation 
until  the  school  year  Is  more  than  half  over. 
This  makes  It  extremely  difficult  to  plan  and 
conduct  programs  efficiently. 

EXCEKPT  or  TESmf  ONT  OT  TRX  RONOKABLX  wn.- 
Bim  COHBN,  SKCBKTAXT  OF  KBALTR.  SDtTCA- 
TION.  AND  WZLFAXB 

But  pending  those  basic  changes  I  believe 
that  It  Is  necessary  for  our  Governors,  our 
20.000  school  districts  In  this  country  and 
school  boards,  to  have  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance and  security  about  the  continuation  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
In  order  that  they  may  do  their  planning  and 
they  may  do  their  budgetary  work  with  a 
minimum  of  insecurity  In  terms  of  the  things 
that  they  have  to  do  at  the  local  and  State 
level  to  assure  the  continuation  of  personnel 
planning  and  budget  planning  that  are  so 
necessary. 

While  I  recommend  the  continuation  for 
five  years  of  the  program,  I  do  not  do  that  on 
the  basis  that  the  Act  does  not  need  any 
further  amendment,  but  rather  that  you 
should  take  the  Act  In  substantially  Its  pres- 
ent form  and  as  you  find  further  changes 
that  need  to  be  made,  that  you  undertake 
those  and  enact  them,  giving  the  school  dis- 
tricts adequate  time  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  In  their  programs. 

I  have  come  to  the  very  Important  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  look  upon  education  leg- 


islation at  least  a  year  or  two  in  advance  in 
terms  of  the  ability  of  the  States  and  school 
districts  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 
Quite  frankly,  most  school  districts  In  April 
or  May  of  each  year  make  the  final  deter- 
minations with  regard  to  their  student  en- 
rollment, their  teacher  salaries,  and  their 
budget  for  construction  and  operation  pro- 
grams for  the  ensuing  September,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  highly  undesirable  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  In  a  sense  comes  Into  the  middle 
of  a  school  year  while  the  schools  are  operat- 
ing, or  very  close  to  the  end  of  a  school  year, 
asking  the  school  boards  to  make  adjust- 
ments within  three  or  four  or  five  months, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  do. 

CXCXaPT  OF  TSSmCONT  OF  DE.  GKAHAM  SUIXl- 
VAN,  DEPCTTT  SUPCBINTXNDENT  OF  INSTRtJC- 
TION,   LOS   ANCCLES   crTT    SCHOOLS 

First,  may  I  say  to  you  that  we  support 
fully  the  extension  of  ESEA  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

Then  secondly,  we  certainly  support  the 
long-term  extension.  Tou  are  referring  to  a 
five  year  extension,  I  believe.  In  H.R.  514. 
One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  and  again 
the  claim  alluded  to  this  this  morning  Is  the 
starts  and  stops  we  have  had  to  follow  in 
order  to  keep  programs  underway.  We  have 
not  known,  and  sometimes  until  the  year  is 
half  over,  not  only  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  extended  authorization,  but 
what  funds  we  are  going  to  have  for  the 
next  year.  This  has  been  a  very  critical  prob- 
lem for  lu  both  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Related  to  this  certainly  we  do  support  the 
advanced  funding  concept  and  matters  that 
relate  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  essential,  especially  to  the  large 
urban  centers,  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  be  continued.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  essential  that  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  the  Act  be  retained.  Congressional 
control  over  congressional  Intent  must  be 
preserved.  The  inclusion  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  into  a  program 
that  would  provkle  funds  for  the  state  to 
redistribute  to  local  school  districts  will  only 
result  in  reductions  of  funds  to  the  urban 
centers.  California  is  an  example  of  a  state 
taking  into  consideration  payments  of  fed- 
eral funds  in  determining  the  eligibility  of 
local  districts  for  state  aid.  Currently,  an 
amount  equal  to  2S  percent  of  all  Impact 
area  funds  is  withheld  from  districts'  appor- 
tionments for  school  purposes  by  the  state. 
It  is  essential  that  any  program  enacted 
by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  young  people 
in  local  school  districts  contain  provisions 
that  prohibit  states  from  applying  formulas 
that  can  reduce  state  efforts. 

EXCXaPT  OF  TESTIMONT  OF  D>.  MASK  B.  SHEDO, 
StrFmiNTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  PHttADELPHU. 
PA. 

Fund  ESEA  programs  sufficiently  In  ad- 
vance for  school  districts  to  plan  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  We  begin  planning,  in 
considerable  detail,  our  operating  budget 
ten  months  before  the  fiscal  year  begins.  Our 
planning  is  guided  by  a  five-year  budget 
projection.  But  we  never  know  how  much 
ESEA  money  we  will  receive  until  well  Into 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  appropriated. 
Sound  planning  and  management  are  all  but 
lmp>os£lble  under  these  conditions.  They  are 
replaced  by  a  kind  of  fiscal  roulette. 

In  closing,  let  me  simply  reiterate  that  we 
are  at  a  critical  point  in  the  history  of  fed- 
eral support  of  public  education.  You  have 
enabled  us  to  t>egln  structural  changes  in 
the  schools  which  will  release  the  talents  of 
teachers  and  students  alike.  Teachers  have 
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h«en  Klven  more  effective  tools  and  materials 
W  work  with.  The  system  Itself  has  begun  to 
respond  to  individual  needs  of  the  students 
m  the  commtmlty.  ^,, 

TO  turn  back,  or  to  stand  still,  will  produce 
chaos  In  the  schooU  and  add  to  the  chaos  in 
our  cities.  In  my  view  it  is  imperative  that 
education  receive  the  priority  In  dollar  tems 
that  It  must  have  If  the  cities— and  the 
country  as  a  whole— are  to  survive  "the  ur- 
ban crisis".  _  ,,_ . 

It  Is  Just  possible  that  we  can  accomplUh 
the  needed  revolution  in  American  education. 
And  in  so  doing,  we  will  disprove  the  con- 
venUonal  wisdom,  which  holds  with  over- 
whelming evidence  In  support,  that  it  Is  not 
Dosslble  for  one  institution  in  society  to 
stand  against  and  repair  the  damage  done 
by  all  the  rest  of  society. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  first  step  in 
undertaking  thU  Job.  in  my  view,  Is  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  514. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  H. 
OHRENBERGER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  BOSTON  PtTB- 
LIC  SCHOOLS 

I  earnestly  request  that  Congress  not  only 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  five  years,  but  also  that  It  in- 
crease substantially  the  funding  thereof.  At 
present,  federal  funding  under  Title  I  Is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children  for 
whom  the  legUlatlon  was  designed.  The  pres- 
ent programs  serve  approximately  one-half 
of  the  disadvantaged  children  In  Boston.  .  .  . 

I  earnestly  hope  that  specified  appropria- 
tions under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  can  be  authorized  by  Congress 
a  year  in  advance  so  that  the  serious  planning 
problems  Inherent  In  the  late  authorization 
of  funds  can  be  eliminated. 


EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  MANCH. 
SUPERINTENDENT.  BUFFALO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
BUFFALO,    N.Y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Considering  the  program 
as  a  whole,  especially  Title  I,  I  would  Uke  to 
ask  you  what  is  your  greatest  obstacle  from 
the  standpoint  of  achieving  this?  Is  It  lack 
of  funding? 

Dr.  Manch.  I  think  our  problem  has  been 
what  the  problem  of  other  communities  has 
been.  There  is  too  much  uncertainty  between 
authorization  and  funding.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  plan  programs  where  you  have  got  to 
employ  staff.  You  don't  Just  take  a  staff  and 
throw  them  in  the  program  and  go  ahead. 
People  must  be  prepared  for  It.  If  there  could 
be  less  time  elapsed  between  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  program  and  the  funding  of  it,  this 
would  be  very  helpful  to  us.  If  we  could  know 
that  we  can  count  on  five  or  seven  years  of  a 
program,  then  we  can  do  some  real  long- 
range  planning.  It  Is  very  difficult,  and  1 
speak  as  an  educator— we  must  allow  many 
people  in  It  to  sUrt  a  program  and  say  we 
don't  know  what  the  situation  wiU  be  next 
vear. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  It  be  a  terrible 
mistake  If  we  only  extended  this  program 
for  one  or  two  years? 

Dr.  Manch.  It  certainly  would.  1  am  here 
because  I  feel  strongly  this  is  a  good  bUl 
because  it  does  add  five  years  to  It. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  NORMAN  DBACH- 
LER.  StJPEBINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  DETROTT, 
MICH. 

The  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  a  five-year  period 
win  provide  local  school  districts  with  the 
assurance  that  they  can  plan  programs  for 
more  than  one  year  without  the  threat  of 
having  to  dissolve  projects  that  Involve  a 
significant  part  of  the  community.  This  flve- 
vear  extension  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  evaluation  of  the  programs  which  we  are 
confident  are  making  a  meaningful  Impact 
on  the  youth  of  Detroit. . . 

The  forward  funding  provisions  In  this 
legislation  have  provided  substantial  con- 
tinuity; however,  this  provision  without  ad- 


ditional funds  each  year  stlU  presents  serious 
operational  problems,  since  the  re-castlng  of 
programs  annually,  without  the  benefit  of 
additional  funds,  makes  it  a  restrictive  rath- 
er than  a  forward  planning  approach.  Per- 
haps the  possibility  of  forward  funding,  with 
step  Increases  worked  out  cooperatively  by 
this  Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, should  be  explored.  Most  programs, 
without  exception.  reqtUre  a  minimtim  in- 
crease of  10%  annually  If  forward  movement 
is  to  be  maintained. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  PAUL  W.  BRIGGS, 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Mounting  programs  of  the  size  and  scope 
of  those  under  Title  I  Is  not  without  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  a  large  school  system. 
It  required  time  to  estabUsh  an  organization 
within  the  school  system  to  administer  the 
program  in  a  manner  that  would  assure  Its 
compliance  with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  It 
was  not  easy  to  locate  the  700  additional 
staff  members  and  to  prepare  them  for  their 
new  responsibilities.  There  was  no  backlog 
of  instructional  materials  and  equipment. 
Schedules  had  to  be  adjusted.  Parents  and 
other  community  leaders  had  to  be  consulted 
and  in  some  instances  building  alterations 
were  required,  but  we  did  the  Job,  that  is 
the  important  thing.  In  some  cases  we  had 
lead  time  of  only  one  week  between  the 
approval  of  programs  and  the  mounting  of 
the  programs. . . 

Delays  In  funding  have  Impeded  proper 
planning  and  staffing.  I  certainly  hope  that 
Congress  will  provide  forward  funding  so  that 
intelligent,  ongoing  planning  and  orderly 
Implementation  of  projects  can  occur.  Also 
with  respect  to  funding,  I  would  urge  that 
appropriations  be  made  at  the  full  level  of 
authorization.  This  causes  considerable 
trouble  and  concern.  In  addition,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  normal  increases 
In  costs  such  as  regulftr  salary  Increments 
for  staff. 


EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  D. 
MURNACRAN.  JR..  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BALTI- 
MORE Cmr  BOARD  OP  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 

Like  all  man-made  diseases,  however,  the 
aliment  from  which  we  are  suffering  can  be 
cured  by  man.  I  have  tried  to  convince  you 
today,  by  way  of  a  few  concrete  examples, 
that  we  do  know  how  to  save  our  children; 
we  do  know  how  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
give  each  one  of  them  an  education  as  an 
individual.  We  are  using  the  precious  funds 
which  we  receive  from  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  In  a  cost-effective 
and  educationally-effective  way.  We  hope  that 
the  E.S.E.A.  will  be  reenacted,  fully  funded, 
and  rapidly  expanded  and  that  we  will  all 
Join  together  to  fight  as  educators,  taxpayers, 
and  legislators  to  make  E.S.E.A.'s  promise  of 
a  healthy  America  a  great  reality. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  G.  THEODORE 
MITAtr,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS,  DISTRICT 
NO.   625,   ST.  PAITL,   MINN. 

The  federal  fiscal  year  and  the  flow  of  an- 
nual appropriations  for  ESEA  should  more 
closely  coincide  with  the  academic  year. 
Funds  should  be  authorized  for  more  than 
two  years  in  order  to  permit  more  careful 
planning  and  eliminate  the  many  present 
uncertainties  that  now  exist.  Normally,  school 
budgets  are  made  nine  or  ten  months  ahead 
of  federal  funding  commitments,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  local  match- 
ing funds  should  be  earmarked  and  how 
much  federal  support  should  be  anticipated. 

KXCEBFT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  EDWARD 
PALUASON,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

We  would  Uke  to  see  funds  authorized  so 
that  school  districts  can  plan  programs  and 
secure  personnel  In  ample  time  for  the  school 
year  from  September  to  June.  In  order  to  se- 
cure qualified  personnel,  school  districts  must 
hire    teachers    during    the    earlier    spring 


months.  This  can  not  take  place  if  funds  are 
not  authorized  until  late  in  the  year,  some- 
times not  until  November. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  RICHARD  ANDO, 
HONOLULU,  HAWAn 

We  share  the  common  concern  and  suffer 
the  same  grief  from  the  cutbacks  in  funds, 
the  late  funding  and  the  inadequate  fund- 
ing of  these  programs  as  other  school  boards. 
I  express  my  confidence  that  you  are  exerting 
every  energy  to  resolve  the  problem  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  our  unqualified  endorsement  to 
H.B.  514  and  the  purpose  of  the  ESEA  of  1965 
and  to  share  our  views  with  you  on  the  gen- 
eral concerns  many  have  on  the  benefits  of 
the  program  for  the  children  of  the  families 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HAZEN  SCHTJ- 
MACHER,  BOARD  MEMBER  AND  PAST  PRESIDENT, 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  ANN  ARBOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

We  feel  there  has  been  a  definite  gap  In 
the  Congressional  problem  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized and  that  appropriated.  This  has  not 
only  meant  a  reduction  In  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams we  planned,  but  It  has  been  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  plan  programs  properly 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  funds  that  wlU 
eventually  be  available.  .  .  . 

I  understand  there  are  some  plans  for 
forward  funding  of  this.  This  would  certainly 
be  very  helpful.  We  would  certainly  like  to 
see  something  Uke  a  hundred  percent  for- 
ward funding,  but  some  way  that  our  school 
district  can  adequately  plan  ahead. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OP  MRS.  MARGARET 
NIELSEN,  PRESIDENT,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
WEST   BEND,    WIS. 

Since  1966  the  Title  I  project  has  totaled 
$97  809.49.  Of  this,  79%  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  salaries,  8%  for  equipment,  9%  for 
Instructional  suppUes,  3%  for  remodeling, 
and  1%  for  other  Instructional  costs.  I  have 
Included  a  summary  in  my  report. 

The  exact  amount  of  funding  has  been  un- 
certain until  late  each  year.  This  has  neces- 
sitated the  time-consuming  activity  of  re- 
writing parts  of  the  proposal.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  know  the  specific  amount  of  the 
grant  earlier.  For  example,  at  present  we  are 
developing  budget  for  1969-70  and  require 
definite  information  that  we  wlU  not  receive 
until  after  July  1. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OP  MRS.  FRANCES  M. 
CARNOCAN,  CHAIRMAN.  NEA  LEGISLATIVE  COM- 
MISSION,  TRENTON,    N.J. 

Funding  has  been  limited  to  say  the  least, 
as  well  as  being  untimely.  We  urge  that  these 
programs  be  carried  forward  for  at  least  five 
more  years,  at  which  time  a  meaningful 
evaluation  can  take  place 

First  of  all,  Congress  can  help  by  providing 
for  a  five-year  extension  of  Title  I  funds. 
Hopefully  more  funds  vrtll  be  available.  By 
far  the  largest  percentage  of  the  Title  I  al- 
location is  used  for  salaries.  Each  year  there 
are  mandatory  increases  in  teachers'  sal- 
aries, but  at  the  same  time  our  Title  I  aUo- 
catlon  has  been  shrinking.  This  creates  an 
impossible  situation. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JOHN  M.  LUM- 
LEY,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  NEA  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMISSION,  AND  NEA  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION  AND  FEDERAL  RE- 
LATIONS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

What  we  want  Is  a  long-time  extension 
with  forward  funding  so  they  In  turn  can 
give  the  school  district  the  opportunity  to 
plan. 

EXCERPT  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  G.  WARREN  PHIL- 
LIPS, STJPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS.  VAL- 
PARAISO, IND.,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS,  FKD- 
ERAL   POLICY   AND   LEGISLATION   COMMITTEE 

Continuing  to  use  my  own  school  district 
as  an  example,  in  fiscal  1999  the  amotmt  of 
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money  In  the  Title  I  program  per  child  Is 
approximately  30  percent  leaa  than  It  waa  in 
fiscal  196«  In  varying  degrees  thla  would  be 
true  In  almost  every  achool  district.  The 
program  Is  more  underfunded  than  It  has 
been  In  the  past. 

In  the  past  three  years  the  administration 
of  Title  I  has  been  simplified.  It  needs  fur- 
ther simplification,  greater  flexibility,  leas 
red  tape — above  all.  It  needs  more  money.  It 
also  needs  advanced  funding  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  It  will  continue.  It  Is  still  very 
difficult  to  secure  and  retain  well-trained 
staff  because  of  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  when  and  If  Congress  will  appropriate 
and  how  much  money  will  be  allowed. 

We  endorse  this  Act  (HR.  514)  and  rec- 
ommend : 

1.  That  It  be  fully  funded. 

a.  That  It  have  an  advance  authorization 
of  at  least  three  years — preferably  five  years. 


FEDERAL  PRIVACY  ACT 
REINTRODUCED 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  ill  The  Record)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day, February  19.  I  introduced  the  Fed- 
eral Privacy  Act.  Today  I  am  pleased  to 
reintroduce  my  bill  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  17  Members  of  the  House. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual citizen  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure or  use  of  personal  information 
collected  by  various  Federal  agencies. 
Most  people  are  not  even  aware  that  such 
information  is  being  collected  and  main- 
tained In  agency  files.  My  bill  provides 
the  individual  citizen  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  his  own  record  and 
have  copies  made  at  his  own  expense, 
and  to  supplement  his  file  with  informa- 
tion believed  pertinent  for  the  record. 
The  agency  is  enjoined  from  luiauthor- 
Ized  disclosure  of  the  file  except  with  per- 
mission of  the  individual.  A  written  rec- 
ord must  be  kept  by  the  agency  showing 
the  names  of  all  of  those  who  inspect  the 
record.  As  necessary  safeguards,  excep- 
tions are  made  in  cases  involving  na- 
tional security,  and  the  names  of  in- 
formants are  not  to  be  disclosed. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Federal  Privacy 
Act  are:  Jackson  E.  Betts.  Mario  Blaggi, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Phulip  Burton.  John  Conyers.  Jr., 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn.  Don  Ed- 
wards, Seymour  Halpern,  Henry  Hel- 
STOSKi.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Robert 
L.  Legcett.  Claude  Pepper,  Bertram  L. 
Podell,  Ocden  R.  Reid.  Fred  Schwencel. 
and  Olin  E.  Teacue. 

I  invite  the  cosponsorship  of  other  in- 
terested Members  of  the  House. 


A  CALL  FOR  RECONCILIATION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  know,  on  February 
9.  1969.  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  pro- 
posing that  he  use  his  Executive  power 
to  redefine  the  status  of  the  conscien- 
tious objector  so  as  to  include  in  that 
definition  those  who  are  selective  con- 
scientious objectors  and  who  oppose,  in 


this  case,  the  Vietnam  war.  My  proposal 
to  the  President  is  not  that  of  a  general 
amnesty — such  an  amnesty  could  only 
come  after  the  war  had  been  concluded — 
but  rather  It  would  require  that  the 
young  man  who  established  that  he  was 
in  fact  a  bona  fide  selective  conscientious 
objector,  perform  an  acceptable  form 
of  alternative  service  as  is  presently 
available  to  the  conscientious  objector. 

To  date,  the  White  House  has  not  re- 
plied nor  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
letter. 

I  do  believe  that  the  present  law  per- 
mits the  selective  service  boards  to  ac- 
cord selective  conscientious  objector  sta- 
tus to  those  who  establish  that  they  are 
opposed  to  a  particular  war  and  their 
opposition  stems  from  the  same  depth  of 
conscience  as  resistance  to  participation 
In  all  wars — that  is  to  say.  it  is  one  based 
on  religious  and  ethical  revulsion  against 
a  particular  conflict. 

It  is  my  intention  to  remove  any  am- 
biguity whatsoever  by  introducing  legis- 
lation at  this  time  which  specifically 
clarifies  the  existing  statute  and  requires 
the  designation  of  selective  conscientious 
objector  status  to  those  who  qualify  as 
such. 

This  is  not  a  careless  or  radical  pro- 
posal. The  substance  of  this  legislation 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Bishops,  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  and  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

This  Congress  can  do  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  would  do — and  that  is 
to  bring  this  country  together.  A  major 
step  would  be  to  permit  those  who  have 
exiled  themselves  and  gone  to  jail,  out 
of  conscience,  the  opportunity  of  com- 
ing back  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  of 
this  country  will  not  wait  for  this  legis- 
lation but  will  by  Executive  action  take 
the  first  step  to  reconcile  the  gross  antag- 
onisms which  exist  in  our  divided  coun- 
try and  which  are  the  result  of  the  most 
unconscionable  and  unpopular  war  in 
our  history. 


TAX  REFORM 


(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
at  this  time  our  Federal  Government  (il- 
rectly  and  personally  touches  the  110 
million  American  citizens  who  pay  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  As  April  15  approaches 
we  share  a  growing  awareness  of  our 
ever-larger  obligation  to  finance  the  op- 
eration of  government. 

Although  Federal  tax  rates  are  lower 
today  than  5  years  ago,  the  cumulative 
impact  of  all  taxes — local.  State,  and 
Federal — is  making  the  taxpayer  wince. 
So  it  is  imderstandable  that  more  and 
more  taxpayers  are  demanding  a  tax 
system  which  distributes  the  burden 
more  equitably. 

On  paper  our  tax  system  Is  progres- 
sive— the  rate  of  taxation  increases  as  in- 


come rises.  But  when  we  examine  the 
system  In  actual  practice  we  find  that 
the  basic  tax  rates  have  little  meaning 
for  those  people  at  the  upper  brackets. 
Through  a  "crazy  quilt"  system  of  loop- 
holes, very  wealthy  people  can  arrange  to 
pay  little  or  no  income  tax.  According  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  at  least  20 
people  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion  paid  no  tax  at  all  during  1967.  The 
following  case  example  in  a  recent  News- 
week article  shows  how  this  legal  tax 
evasion  was  accomplished: 

Taxpayer  "C"  has  a  total  Income  of  $2.3 
million.  Part  was  capital  gains,  the  deductible 
portion  of  which  reduced  taxable  Income  to 
about  tl  9  million.  Against  this,  taxpayer  "C" 
had  a  27 '2  ''c  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance 
of  $900,000  which  brought  taxable  Income 
down  to  $1  million.  Taxpayer  "C"  also  had 
a  farm  "loss" — most  of  It  resulting  from  a 
heavy  investment  In  new  breeding  cattle — 
of  more  than  $800,000.  This  "loss"  together 
with  nearly  $200,060  In  normal  personal  de- 
ductions, reduced  taxpayer  "C"  taxable  In- 
come to  zero. 

While  "Taxpayer  C"  pays  no  Federal 
tax  on  his  income  of  $2.3  milion,  the 
average  American  taxpayer,  with  a  fam- 
ily income  under  $15,000,  often  finds  that 
25  percent  of  his  income  goes  to  pay  local, 
State,  and  Federal  taxes. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  help  eliminate  this  basic  in- 
equity in  our  tax  system.  My  bill  will  re- 
quire a  minimum  tax  of  20  percent  on  all 
income  over  $50,000  a  year — regardless  of 
source. 

In  addition  the  bill  would: 

Cut  the  oil  depletion  allowance  from 
27 '-2  to  10  percent. 

Tax  capital  gains  presently  untaxed  at 
death. 

Eliminate  special  tax  treatment  for 
stock  options. 

Eliminate  tax  benefits  derived  from  or- 
ganizing multiple  corporations  from  a 
single  firm. 

Establish  the  same  rate  for  gift  and 
estate  taxes  by  raising  the  gift  tax  rate 
25  percent. 

Limit  hobby  farmers'  use  of  farm  losses 
to  offset  other  income. 

Eliminate  accelerated  depreciation  on 
speculative  real  estate. 

Require  that  Govenmient  bonds  used 
to  settle  estate  taxes  be  valued  at  cur- 
rent market  prices. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  inequities  they 
create,  these  loopholes  can  have  a  nega- 
tive social  Impact.  The  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowance  on  speculative  real 
estate,  for  example,  has  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  the  deterioration  of  older 
rental  housing  in  our  central  cities.  Un- 
der this  particular  loophole,  a  tax  ad- 
vantage is  gained  from  rapid  turnover  of 
unimproved  slum  property. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
bring  in  close  to  $15  billion  a  year  in  ad- 
ditonal  revenue.  This  added  revenue 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
respond  more  adequately  to  the  des- 
F>erate  needs  of  our  cities  in  education,  in 
housing,  in  Job  training,  in  transporta- 
tion. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  certainly 
not  solve  all  our  economic  problems.  But 
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it  represents  a  long  overdue  effort  to 
deal  with  a  major  inequity  in  our  gov- 
ernmental system. 


CHAIRMAN  DULSKI  INTRODUCES 
BILLS  REGARDING  EMPLOYEE- 
MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  IN  THE 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  Government 
today  is  a  strong  statute  to  establish  a 
modem,  workable,  and  effective  em- 
ployee-labor management  relations  pro- 

H  R  4,  the  postal  reform  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  91st 
Congress,  includes  such  a  program  for 
the  postal  field  service.  It  is  a  model  pr(>- 
gram  that  will  serve  the  best  interests 
of  postal  management,  postal  employees, 
and  the  public  they  serve. 

Today  I  am  introducing  three  addi- 
tional bills,  each  of  which  provides  for 
the  creation,  by  law,  of  employee-man- 
agement relations  programs  affecting 
Federal  employees. 

These  new  bills  are  consistent  with  tne 
general  policy  that  Federal  management- 
labor  relations  should  be  governed  by 
stetute,  as  contained  in  H.R.  4  with  re- 
spect to  postal  employees.  They  differ 
somewhat  in  coverage  of  employees  and 
in  methods  and  procedures  for  dealing 
with  various  employee  groups. 

I  am  introducing  these  additional  bills 
in  order  that  the  Congress  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  all  responsible 
legislative  proposals  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral labor-management  relations. 


ADDRESS  OF  AMBASSADOR 
ELLSWORTH  BUNKER 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing address  to  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  January  16.  Ambassador 
Bunker  is  one  of  the  greatest  diplomats 
of  our  time.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  the  free  world,  this  superb 
address  of  Ambassador  Bunker: 


Text  of  an  Address  by  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bitnker 

Gentlemen.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be 
Invited  to  lunch  with  you  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  our  com- 
mon problems  and  concerns.  Since  I  last  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Chamber  In 
June,  1967.  many  eventful  happenings  have 
occurred  In  Vlet-Nam. 

In  the  history  of  Vlet-Nam.  the  year  1968 
has  been  one  of  great  importance  and  sig- 
nificance for  this  country.  I  believe  that  the 
perspective  of  history  will  show  that  1968 
was  the  year  that  saw  the  confidence  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  their  government 
emerge  and  grow,  sectire  In  the  belief  that 
they  had  a  growing  capacity  to  defeat  the 
forces  of  aggression  that  beset  them  and  to 


preserve  the  freedoms  and  institutions  they 
had  established  for  themselves. 

What  were  these  events  that  brought 
about  this  quiet  but  vital  change— a  change 
not  fully  appreciated  In  many  quarters  of 
the  world,  but  nevertheless  dramatic?  Look- 
ing at  the  past  year.  I  would  say  that  certain 
events  stand  out  most  prominently. 

The  Tet.  the  May-June  and  the  mid-Au- 
gust-October enemy  offensives; 

The  speech  by  President  Johnson  on  March 
31  and  the  partial  bombing  halt; 

The  beginning  In  May  of  the  talks  between 
the  United   States  and  North  Vlet-Nam  in 

P*rls;  ,»_    .^     ... 

The  October  31st  speech  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  complete  halting  of  the 
bombing  of  the  North; 

The  departure  on  December  7  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  delegation  for  the  new  Paris 
talks. 

These  events,  very  dramatic  and  well  pub- 
licized, were  in  a  sense  the  product  of  ex- 
ternally originated  forces.  There  are  others, 
which  might  be  described  as  more  domestic 
In  nature,  that  have  had  an  equally  pro- 
found effect  on  this  nation  and  Its  future. 
Among  these  I  would  particularly  note: 

The  establishment  of  a  broader  based  Gov- 
ernment under  Prime  Minister  Huong  In 
May;  the  establishment  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions— the  Supreme  Court,  the  Inspec- 
torate— provided  for  by  the  Constitution;  the 
strengthening  of  the  constitutional  processes; 
and  the  enactment  of  basic  laws  derived  from 
the  Constitution. 

Tbe  changes  In  key  civil  officials,  particu- 
larly at  the  province  levels;  the  development 
of  the  training  programs  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  local  government  adminis- 
trators; and  programs  to  eliminate  corrup- 
tion. 

The  enactment  of  the  General  Mobiliza- 
tion Law  establishing  priorities  for  the  use 
of  the  nation's  manpower  which  has  resulted 
in  more  than  a  milUon  men  being  under 
arms. 

The  improvement  in  the  combat  capability 
of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  so  evident 
with  the  beginning  of  Tet:  the  changes  in 
key  military  personnel  along  with  Command 
reorganization;  the  rearming  and  equipping 
of  the  military  with  modern  weapons  and 
material;  the  improvement  of  the  Capital 
Military  District  defenses;  and  the  estab- 
lishing, training  and  arming  of  the  People's 
Self  Defense  Forces. 

The  beginning  of  the  Accelerated  Paclflca- 
tion  Campaign.  Including  Its  emphasis  on  ter- 
ritorial security  and  on  neutralizing  the  Com- 
munist Infrastructure. 

And  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial 
Reconstruction  Fund,  the  enactment  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Law,  the  promotion  of 
Improved  rice  strains  and  measures  to  assiure 
stability  in  the  economic  sector. 

In  order  to  put  all  these  events  Into  per- 
spective and  to  see  what  their  meaning  In 
Vietnam  has  been  in  1968.  I  would  like  to 
outline  for  you  the  major  trends  as  I  see 
them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

What  the  year  began.  President  Thleu's 
government  had  been  in  office  about  two 
months  and  the  process  of  organizing  Itself 
had  Just  gotten  imder  way.  Though  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  this  new  administra- 
tion had  not  vet  begun  to  emerge,  there  were 
many  forecasts  made  on  Its  likely  direction 
its  life  expectancy  and  its  representativeness. 
When  the  Tet  attack  occurred,  a  number  of 
eminent  Americans  and  several  leading 
American  newspapers  made  some  rather  dire 
forecasts  about  the  future  of  President 
Thleu's  government.  Well,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Government  is  still  around  and  I 
wonder  what  they  would  predict  now. 

The   difficulties   and   complexities   of   the 
problems  that   the   GVN  faced  during  the 


year,  and  for  that  matter  still  face,  are  ob- 
vious. They  and  we,  with  our  allies,  have 
been  enaged  in  fighting  a  limited  war,  for 
limited  objectives  and  with  limited  resources. 
At  the  same  time  the  GVN  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  a  .social  revolution  in- 
volving the  political,  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  their  society. 

Looking  at  how  they  have  done,  the  first 
observation  I  would  make  Is  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  constitutional  process  and  the 
pacification  program,  taken  together,  seem  to 
me  equally  as  important  as  the  military  ef- 
fort In  gaining  our  objectives.  I  think  we  can 
fairly  say  that  the  war  is  now  being  fought 
on  both  the  military  and  political  fronts 
with  increasing  effectiveness. 

The  decision  In  April  1966  to  hold  elections 
for  a  Constituent  Assembly,  which  took  place 
on  September  11  of  that  year,  was  the  start 
of  the  political  offensive  against  the  Com- 
munists. The  military  leadership  should  be 
credited  with  seeing  the  great  value  of  that 
step.  The  move  toward  democratic  institu- 
tions has  proved  to  be  an  effective  political 
complement  to  our  military  offensive. 

With  the  move  toward  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  became  possible  to  express  op- 
position m  non-violent  ways.  Political  oppo- 
sition was  channeled  Into  legal  and  on  the 
whole  constructive  efforts;  first,  to  win  elec- 
tion to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  then  to 
Influence  the  vsrrlting  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  electoral  laws,  then  the  village  and  ham- 
let elections,  and  finally  to  compete  in  the 
national  elections  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent,  and   the  two  Houses  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  September  and  October  of  1967. 
I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  stable, 
functioning,  constitutional  government  here 
win  speak  louder  than  anything  else  in  dem- 
onstrating to  the  Viet  Cong  and  to  North 
Vlet-Nam  that  South  Viet-Nam  is  here  to 
stay.   Progress   has   been   made   toward  the 
establishment  of  such  a  government,  espe- 
cially since  the  formation  of  Prime  Minister 
Tran  Van   Huong's   Cabinet   last   May.   The 
present  government  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  strongest  and  ablest  one  South  Vlet-Nam 
has  had  In  a  decade.  It  is  growing  In  effec- 
tiveness, growing  in  self  confidence,  and  is 
beginning  to  generate  popular  support  and 
acquire    popular    confidence. 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches  are 
working  fairly  weU  together.  Although  there 
are  no  parties  In  the  strict  sense,  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  both  houses  support  the 
present  government.  While  the  important 
nationalist  and  political  forces  have  not  yet 
joined  together  In  order  to  meet  the  com- 
munist poUtlcal  threat,  there  Is  a  growing 
public  awareness  of  the  need  to  bring  to- 
gether those  forces  on  the  national  basis  in 
support  of  the  present  form  of  government. 
In  the  past  year,  we  have  begun  to  see  the 
first  efforts  In  the  direction  of  forming  such 
political  associations. 

On  other  fronts  I  would  note  that  a  cam- 
paign against  corruption  and  to  improve 
administration  is  being  carried  out.  Since 
Tet,  24  province  chiefs  and  some  57  district 
chiefs  have  been  removed  and  the  main 
reason  in  many  cases  was  corruption  or  In- 
competence. The  police  forces  are  being  Im- 
proved and  strengthened  and  over  800  were 
disciplined  or  fired.  Efforts  to  improve  and 
professionalize  the  task  of  government  ad- 
ministration can  be  seen  in  the  training 
programs  for  officials  and  the  placement  of 
such  individuals  in  key  positions  at  the  dis- 
trict and  province  level. 

As  a  general  comment.  I  wovUd  say  that, 
though  the  government  Is  stronger  and  more 
effective  today.  It  nevertheless  mvist  be  made 
more  effective  and  the  administration  more 
responsive  to  the  public  need.  The  nation's 
leaders  know  this  and  are  working  toward  It. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  next  major  topic — 
pacification.  If  pacification  eventually  suc- 
ceeds, there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  support.  We  will  have  simply 
cut  the  ground  out  from  under  their  feet.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  military  slt\iatlon  Is 
favorable  to  the  GVN  In  Its  undertaking  of  Its 
"accelerated  pacification  campaign,"  under 
President  Thleu's  enthusiastic  leadership. 

More  than  eleven  hundred  hamlets  which 
were  regarded  as  "contested"  between  the  VO 
and  the  government  at  the  beginning  of  last 
November  are  the  targets  of  an  accelerated 
program  to  bring  them  Into  the  "relatively 
secure"  category  by  January  31.  By  the  end 
of  1968,  a  stronger  government  presence  had 
been  established  In  nearly  all  of  these  ham- 
lets. The  emphasis  Is  on  territorial  security, 
primarily  through  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces:  on  the  creation  of  People's  Self- 
Defense  Forces:  on  the  attack  on  the  VC  In- 
frastructure; on  a  stronger  Chleu  Hoi  pro- 
gram to  get  the  enemy  to  rally  to  the  gov- 
ernment: on  an  Improved  village  and  ham- 
let administration;  and  perhaps  most  Im- 
portantly, on  the  Involvement  of  the  people 
In  their  own  development. 

As  In  tnany  other  areas,  pacification  can  be 
accompUahed  only  by  the  Vietnamese.  Tbls 
effort  requires  planning,  organization  and  a 
vast  amount  of  training.  An  enormous 
amount  of  resources  are  devoted  to  this  ef- 
fort—the RF/PF,  the  National  Police,  the  RD 
cadres  and  the  resources  of  many  ministries. 
In  carrying  out  this  complex  program  we  find 
some  of  the  same  problems  that  exist  In  other 
areas,  that  la  to  say,  a  shortage  of  managerial 
talent  and  in  some  cases,  lack  of  motivation. 
Nevertheless  progress  is  being  made: 

In  expanding  areas  of  security: 

In  Identifying  and  rooting  out  the  Com- 
munist Infrastructure: 

In  training  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  pacification  cadres; 

In  training  the  newly  elected  village  and 
hamlet  officials  In  the  processes  of  local  gov- 
ernment; 

In  getting  people  motivated  and  involved  in 
problems  of  their  own  development  and  well 
being. 

I  think  that  the  reports  of  the  Hamlet 
Evaluation  system  provide  us  with  a  reason- 
able indicator  of  trend  lines  so  far  Eks  the 
pacification  program  is  concerned.  You  will 
recall  that  when  the  year  began  we  considered 
that  about  67  percent  of  the  population  was 
under  GVN  control.  As  a  result  of  Tet,  this 
dropped  to  just  under  60%.  As  of  December  31 
Just  over  78%  of  the  population  was  under 
GVN  control;  a  little  over  12%  was  under  VC 
control;  and  the  remaining  almost  11<2% 
was  in  the  "contested"  category.  I  feel  the 
more  meaningful  flgiirea  are  those  concern- 
ing the  r\iral  population.  On  January  1st  last 
year  almost  53%  of  the  rural  population  was 
considered  under  GVN  control.  After  Tet  this 
dropped  to  about  44%.  but  by  December  3l8t 
It  had  surpassed  the  January  figure  and  was 
a  little  over  65%.  Rural  population  that  was 
under  VC  control  at  the  end  of  December  was 
down  to  a  little  less  than  19%.  I  cite  these 
figures  not  as  absolutes  but  rather  to  dem- 
onstrate trends  since  the  statistics  themselves 
are  sensitive  to  the  overall  military  situation 
of  the  moment  as  well  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  pacification  program. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  at  the  end  of  1968.  During 
the  past  two  years  of  rapid  buildup  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  economy  adjusted  as  well 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  eco- 
nomic strategy  followed  by  the  GVN  during 
that  period  worked  quite  well.  Massive  im- 
ports coupled  with  port  Improvements  have 
iield  Import  prices  nearly  constant  for  the 
last  18  months.  Tight  ceilings  on  US  piaster 
expenditures  have  held  down  US  spending 
pressure  on  the  economy.  The  devaluation  of 
two  and  one  half  years  ago  brought  about  a 


sharp  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  of 
money  supply.  Last  year,  however,  that  rate 
rose  rather  sharply,  primarily  because  of  the 
mobilization.  So  far,  despite  the  Increase  of 
money  supply,  price  rises  have  been  relative- 
ly moderate. 

While  the  major  port  improvements  oc- 
curred in  1967,  the  sUrt  of  1968  saw  the  port 
In  good  shape  and  this  was  sustained  all 
through  the  year.  Losses  and  diversions  of 
goods  and  supplies  In  1968  were  at  new  lows 
and  compare  favorably  with  ports  In  other 
countries. 

The  threat  of  further  inflation,  neverthe- 
less, must  be  recognized.  The  mobilization 
entails  added  expenditure,  although  this  has 
now  slowed  down  as  force  level  targets  are 
being  reached.  Consumer  and  Investment  ex- 
p>endlture,  for  a  long  time,  dampened  by  lack 
of  confidence,  has  been  reviving  cautiously. 
The  money  supply  increased  over  55%  In 
1968,  compared  to  a  30%  increase  in  prices.  As 
confidence  grows  pressure  on  prices  will  un- 
doubtedly continue.  The  government  is 
aware  of  the  problem  and  has  taken  some 
measures  and  is  holding  some  in  reserve.  We 
don't  believe  that  they  are  fully  adequate; 
^nd  the  threat  of  Inflation  continues  to  be 
'  a  major  problem  as  we  enter  1969. 

But  apart  from  the  control  of  Inflation, 
economic  development  must  be  pursued  as  a 
means  of  political  progress,  especially  as  If 
relates  to  the  more  than  half  of  the  Viet- 
namese who  live  In  the  villages  and  hamlets. 

A  further  stimulus  to  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  rural  areas  can  come  about 
through  the  local  elections  in  the  villages 
and  the  hamlets — an  outgrowth  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  return  to  local  self-govern- 
ment. This  can  have  an  important  effect  in 
Involving  the  rural  p)eople  In  their  own  devel- 
opment and  In  achieving  permanent  pacifi- 
cation of  the  countryside.  Rural  development 
is  not  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  in  spite  of  the 
war;  It  must  be  achieved  to  win  the  war. 

We  must  look  ahead  also  to  long  range  eco- 
nomic development  so  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  may  be  able  to  see  pictures  of  their 
future — new  fertilizer  plants,  refineries,  and 
extensive  water  control  systems  In  the  Delta. 
These  people  need  dreams  to  lure  them  on 
to  a  vista  beyond  this  seemingly  never  ending 
war.  These  are  sensible  dreams.  This  spring, 
the  Llllenthal  group  which  has  been  working 
on  post-war  plans  will  submit  Its  report,  and 
we  as  well  have  been  working  on  this  matter 
with  the  appropriate  OVN  officials. 

I  suggest  there  is  no  better  political  weapon 
than  that  of  getting  the  Vietnamese  Involved 
In  their  own  development,  to  let  the  people 
themselves  plan  and  carry  out  development 
activities  through  which  they  can  Increase 
their  Incomes  and  improve  their  lives.  The 
GVN  Is  taking  on  more  and  more  responsi- 
bility and  we  are  lessening,  even  eliminating, 
the  U.S.  role  In  some  areas.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial task  and  we  have  made  a  start. 

Pacification  and  economic  progress  cannot 
succeed  without  continuous  security  In  the 
cities,  villages  and  hamlets.  This  can  only  be 
provided  by  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces. 
the  RP'PP.  the  National  Police  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Self-Defense  Forces.  All  are  undergoing 
more  or  less  reorganization  and  intensive 
training  programs  to  improve  their  capabil- 
ities and  performance.  In  the  new  period  we 
are  entering,  the  RF/PF,  the  police  and  the 
self-defense  forces  will  play  an  Increasingly 
Important  role. 

To  see  how  they  are  performing,  we  might 
look  at  the  period  of  the  Third  Offensive, 
August  18-October  5.  As  a  result  of  actions 
diurlng  that  period  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  killed  11,700  of  the  enemy  compared 
to  10.400  killed  by  U.S.  forces.  They  lost  2.700 
killed  compared  to  less  than  1.500  U.S.  killed. 
For  the  entire  year  of  1968  their  performance 
shows  that  they  killed  more  than  80,000  of 


the  enemy  and  lost  17,486  killed  In  action  on 
their  side.  These  statistics  are  more  impres- 
sive when  one  remembers  the  difference  in 
artillery  and  air  support  which  the  U.S.  forces 
receive. 

There  are  of  course  still  many  problems 
confronting  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 
They  need  better  arms  and  equipment, 
which  we  are  now  providing;  better  train- 
ing; in  some  cases  better  leadership;  and  de- 
sertions continue  to  be  a  problem.  But  the 
Improvement  In  the  Vietnamese  defense 
forces  this  year  has  been  dramatic.  At  Tet 
a  great  many  units,  Including  RF/PF  and 
p>olice.  fought  exceptionally  well.  This  is  par- 
ticularly notable  since  it  was  against  a  sur- 
prise attack  and  these  units  were  frequently 
under  strength.  Performance  since  then  has 
Improved  unevenly  but  In  many  cases  Im- 
pressively. 

A  complicating  aspect  of  providing  the 
additional  manpower  for  defense  purposes 
is  to  see  that  essential  personnel  are  not 
drained  away  from  the  civilian  sector,  thus 
causing  damage  to  supporting  governmental 
functions  and  to  the  economy. 

Turning  to  what  1968  meant  to  the  ene- 
my I  would  say  that  the  year  was  also  an 
eventful  one  for  him.  as  well,  for  he  saw 
many  changes  occur.  He  saw  the  military 
initiative  largely  pass  to  friendly  forces.  His 
main  forces  have  increasingly  been  driven 
back  into  remote  areas  and  his  local  forces 
have  been  encountering  more  and  more  dif- 
ficulty In  maintaining  his  logistic  system 
against  our  relentless  attacks.  Both  US  and 
ARVN  forces  are  operating  deep  in  what 
had  always  before  been  regarded  as  enemy 
base  areas.  As  a  result,  we  have  taken  from 
him  unprecedented  amounts  of  weapons  and 
ammunition.  In  1968  we  took  from  caches 
and  captured  more  than  58,000  individual 
weapons,  10,000  crew-served  weapons,  2.750 
rockets,  and  5.000  tons  of  rice  and  salt.  This 
compares  with  the  total  weapons  taken  in 
1967  of  28373  Individual  weapons.  2.856 
crew-served  weapons  and  817  rockets. 

The  enemy's  first  two  offensives,  while 
they  were  military  defeats,  secured  him 
some  material  and  psychological  advantages. 
The  heavy  loss  of  life,  civilian  as  well  as 
military,  the  creation  originally  of  more 
than  1,000,000  evacuees,  and  the  destruction 
or  severe  damage  to  upwards  of  150,000 
homes  and  to  a  number  of  industrial  plants, 
created  both  a  psychological  strain  and  a 
heavy  drain  on  resources.  In  the  country- 
side, there  was  reduced  security  In  some 
areas  and,  as  I  have  noted,  the  relatively 
secure  population  fell  from  67%  on  January 
1  to  just  under  60%  after  Tet.  And  these  of- 
fensives bad  a  great  psychological  impact 
In  the  United  States  and  around  the  world, 
much  greater  than  here  In  Vlet-Nam.  I  went 
back  to  the  U.S.  for  3  days  In  April,  1968  and 
was  frankly  shocked  with  what  I  found. 

Significantly,  what  the  enemy  has  called 
his  Third  Offensive  was  defeated  away  from 
major  population  centers.  Because  the  pre- 
vious pattern  of  withdrawal  of  friendly 
forces  from  the  rural  areas  to  defend  cities 
and  towns  was  not  repeated  and  because  we 
exercised  more  caution  In  the  use  of  fire- 
power against  the  enemy  In  populated  areas, 
he  was  denied  even  the  advantages  he  had 
achieved,  at  a  fantastic  price.  In  the  first 
two  offensives.  And  he  paid  dearly  for  this 
third  venture.  The  total  enemy  killed  Au- 
gust 18th-October  5th,  about  25,000,  was 
over  77%  of  the  losses  he  suffered  during 
the  same  number  of  days  In  the  attacks 
which  began  May  Stb.  At  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber he  bad  nothing  to  show  for  this  major 
effort. 

Within  the  country  Itself,  the  Commimlsts 
have  an  Infrastructure  that  enables  them  to 
control  a  still  significant  part  of  the  rural 
population.  Recognizing  the  Importance  of 
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tM»  control  In  the  Paris  negoUaUons,  they 
are  making  a  major  effort  now  to  legalize 
tUls  mechanism  by  means  of  hamlet,  village, 
district  and  province  Liberation  Committees. 
Most  of  these  committees  are  simply  exist- 
ing bodies  under  a  new  name.  Our  analysis 
shSws  that  of  this  category  66%  are  In  VC 
controlled  territory,  16%  in  contested  areas, 
15%  in  GVN  controlled  areas  and  5',o  In 
abandoned  hamlets.  By  virtue  of  these  Com- 
mittees, the  Communists  will  continue  to 
claim  falsely  in  Paris  that  they  exercise  au- 
thority in  major  populated  areas  of  South 
Vlet-Nam — that  they  control  80%  of  the  area 
and  10  million  of  the  population.  I  expect 
the  NLP  and  Hanoi  to  do  their  utmost  along 
this  line  during  the  negotiations. 

At  the  beginning  of  1969  the  enemy's  prob- 
lems are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been. 
There  are  many  indications  that  he  Is  faced 
with  a  weakening  of  morale  and  of  his  con- 
fidence In  victory.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  impression  that  be  has  no  remaining 
assets.  He  Is  still  able  to  infiltrate  regular 
forces,  mainly  through  Laos.  The  use  of  Lao- 
tian and  Cambodian  sanctuaries  gives  the 
enemy  great  advantages.  He  continues  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  with 
a  wider  range  of  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons.  He  sUll  has  a  functioning  Infra- 
structure in  the  country  which  he  can  em- 
ploy for  military  and  political  purposes. 

Despite  these  advantages,  however,  I  be- 
lieve the  pressure  is  on  the  enemy  to  change 
his  strategy  which  hoped  for  a  military  break- 
through In  1968  by  means  of  conventional 
warfare.  I  think  It  Is  more  likely  that  he  Is 
simply  returning  to  safe  havens  to  build  up 
his  forces.  But,  I  also  believe  that  he  will 
decide  that  It  Is  too  costly.  He  might  decide 
to  negotiate  seriously  at  the  new  talks  in 
Paris.  Or  be  might,  without  admitting  any 
change  In  policy  has  occurred,  drop  the  level 
of  military  activities  back  to  something  like 
what  Truong  Chlnh  bad  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  "protracted  war."  In  either  case,  his 
aim  would  be  to  bring  about  US  withdrawal 
from  South  Vlet-Nam  after  which  he  could 
take  it  over. 

We  have  frustrated  his  offensives,  we  have 
attacked  bis  infrastructure,  and  he  baa 
suffered  serious  losses  In  killed,  wounded, 
captured  and  defections.  Nevertheless  he  has 
the  capacity  to  launch  new  attacks  against 
OVN  and  allied  forces  and  at  the  population 
centers.  He  can  do  this  in  a  dramatic  manner 
and  he  may  well  try  to  do  it,  hoping  to  affect 
the  negotiations  In  Parts  and  American  and 
world  opinion. 

Finally,  on  the  negotiations  In  Paris,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  long,  tough,  complex 
and  arduous.  I  do  not  look  for  solutions  to 
be  arrtved  at  simply  and  with  rapidity.  While 
we  seek  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence 
through  the  talks  In  ParU,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  enemy  can  easily  accomplish  this 
any  time  he  wants.  The  real  question  is 
whether  he  sincerely  wishes  to  take  this  step 
towards  peace.  I  believe  he  will  pace  his  steps 
to  gain  for  himself  the  greatest  advantage 
possible  seeking  to  use  the  Implied  threat 
of  continued  violence  as  leverage  on  us. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  casting  up  a 
balance  sheet  is  obviously  a  difficult  and 
complicated  undertaking  Involving  as  it  does 
many  factors,  questions  of  judgment,  and 
some  Imponderables. 

I  have  stressed  some  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  But  many  unsolved  problems 
still  remain.  Perhaps  the  greatest  is  the  po- 
litical and  psychological  success  which  was 
achieved  by  the  Tet  offensive  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  which  the 
subsequent  progress  I  have  described  here 
has  only  partially  offset. 

There  is  much  work  still  to  be  done  and 
many  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome.  Balanc- 
ing out  the  pluses  and  minuses,  however,  I 
believe  none  of  the  latter  are  Insuperable. 
The  Vietnamese  are  intelligent,  hardworking. 


and  when  properly  encouraged  and  well  led 
perform  effectively.  We  have  had  a  good 
measure  of  success,  I  believe  that  we  are 
making  steady  progress  and  that  we  are 
gradually  achieving  our  objectives  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  If  we  stick  with  it  long  enough — and 
tbls  Is  not  a  short  term  proposition — I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  have  reasonable  suc- 
cess in  achieving  ovir  objectives. 
Thank  you. 


EQUITABLE  SYSTEM  FOR  FIXING 
AND  ADJUSTING  THE  RATES  OF 
COMPENSATION  OF  WAGE  BOARD 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  entitled  the  "Pre- 
vailing Wage  Rate  Determination  Act 
of  1969,"  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjust- 
ing the  rates  of  compensation  of  wage 
board  employees. 

Because  the  number  of  wage  board  em- 
ployees exceeds  765,000.  this  bill  is  of 
vital  concern  to  one-fourth  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
directly  affects  their  wages,  their  own 
individual  rights  and  obligations  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  obligations  of  their 
union  representatives  who  are  bargain- 
ing for  them  and  who  represent  them  on 
the  various  wage  board  committees  es- 
tablished by  this  bill. 

Basically,  my  bill  is  intended  to  bring 
order  and  system  out  of  the  chaotic  sit- 
uation which  now  eixsts  in  the  Federal 
Government's  procedures  for  fixing  the 
rates  of  pay  of  employees  working  under 
the  so-called  prevailing  wage  rate  sys- 
tem. The  information  which  I  have  been 
receiving  for  some  time  showed  such  a 
great  discrepancy  between  rates  of  pay 
for  wage  board  employees  performing 
the  identical  functions  and  working  in 
the  same  community  that  I  found  that 
the  presumption  oi  serious  inequity  and 
injustice  could  not  be  excluded. 

This  bill  would  reduce  such  a  possibil- 
ity of  inequity. 

While  remedying  abuses,  the  bill  will 
preserve,  nonetheless,  the  concept  and 
procedures  of  the  "prevailing  wage"  sys- 
tem. It  thus  is  not  a  modification  of  the 
wage  board  system  itself  but  simply  a 
measure  to  eliminate  injustice  and  in- 
equity by  providing  new  mechanisms  to 
establish  basic  regulations,  to  conduct 
wage  surveys  and  to  adjudicate  or  ar- 
bitrate differences. 

The  most  important  single  improve- 
ment in  my  bill  over  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  that  it  will  give  a  statutory  foun- 
dation to  improved  procedures  for  wage 
board  rate  determinations.  The  principal 
instrumentality  provided  by  the  bill  to 
assure  that  such  a  policy  is  pursued  is 
a  newly  created  standing  committee 
within  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Wage  Policy 
Committee. 

Composed  of  11  members,  the  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee  will  have  as  its 
Chairman  a  person  who  shall  be  from 
outside  the  Federal  service  and  who 
shall  be  appointed  directly  by  the  Presi- 


dent and  shall  hold  no  other  office  In  the 
Federal  service  during  his  tenure  as 
Chairman. 

To  assure  that  the  Chairman  is  objec- 
tive, my  bill  provides  that  he  will  serve 
exclusively  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  that  his 
compensation  will  be  $75  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee. 

In  addition,  the  Policy  Committee  will 
have  five  Federal  employee  union  repre- 
sentatives and  five  management  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Federal  employee  union  repre- 
sentatives will  be  appointed  as  follows: 
Two  by  the  president  of  the  APL-CIO; 
and  one  each  appointed  respectively  by 
the  president  of  the  Federal  employee 
union  representing  the  first  largest,  the 
second  largest  and  the  third  largest  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  subject  to  this 
act. 

The  five  employer  representatives  shall 
be  appointed  to  the  National  Wage  Policy 
Committee  as  follows: 

Two  management  representatives  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
on  a  rotational  basis  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs; 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission;  and 

One  management  representative  will 
be  appointed,  on  a  rotational  basis  for 
a  period  of  2  years,  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  leading  employ- 
ers or  employees  subject  to  this  act. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Policy  Committee,  my  bill 
will  require  each  Federal  Department  or 
independent  agency  designated  by  the 
National  Wage  Policy  Committee  to  es- 
tablish an  Agency  Wage  Committee, 
composed  of  five  members.  The  role  of 
the  Agency  Wage  Committee  will  be  to 
assure  the  implementation  within  the 
agency  of  the  wage  surveys  through  the 
functioning  of  the  local  wage  survey 
committees. 

A  most  important  feature  of  my  bill  is 
the  inclusion  under  its  wage  rate  sys- 
tem of  all  employees  who  are  now  paid 
from  so-called  "nonappropriated  funds." 
These  employees  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered outsiders  to  the  wage  board,  or 
prevailing  wage  rate  system.  They  will 
be  assured  equity  and  justice  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  receiving  their 
pay  from  appropriated  funds.  Certainly, 
it  is  improper  that  an  employee  should 
receive  less  money  for  his  work  simply 
because  his  employer  or  manager  draws 
his  checks  on  a  different  bank  account. 
As  with  all  legislation,  I  realize  that 
this  bill  may  emerge  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  when  it  is  finally  enacted. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  my  experience, 
I  am  sure  that  the  final  statute  will  not 
be  very  much  different  in  its  essentials 
than  the  bill  which  I  introduced  today. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
IN  THE  FEDERAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  to  provide  a 
legislative  basis  for  labor-management 
relations  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Giovemment.  Entitled  the  'Federal  Em- 
ployee Labor-Management  Act  of  1969," 
this  bill  is  the  result  of  consultation  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
with  unions  of  Federal  employees  and 
with  my  colleagues. 

During  these  consultations,  I  found 
that  there  is  general  recognition  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  greatly 
benefited  from  the  existence  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10988,  entitled  "Employee- 
Management  Cooperation  in  the  Federal 
Service,"  which  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  on  January  17,  1962. 

There  IS  also  general  recognition  of  the 
fact  thai,  after  7  years  of  experience 
under  that  Executive  order,  the  time  has 
come  to  establish  labor-management  re- 
lations on  a  legislative,  statutory  basis. 

Although  my  bill  has  relied  heavily  on 
the  main  outlines  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10988,  it  incorporates  a  number  of 
major  improvements  which  were  devised 
explicitly  to  provide  the  major  improve- 
ments indicated  by  the  experiences  of 
the  past  7  years. 

The  most  important  Innovation  en- 
visaged by  my  biU  is  the  creation  of  an 
independent  three-member  Federal  Serv- 
ice Labor  Management  Relations  Board 
to  direct  and  supervise  labor-manage- 
ment relations  In  the  Federal  service. 
The  Chairman  of  that  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One 
member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  a  list  representing  labor 
unions;  and  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  a  list  rep- 
resenting Federal  management.  In  order 
to  assure  expeditious  action  I  have  writ- 
ten into  my  bill  the  provision  that  the 
Board's  actloiu  will  be  determined  by 
majority  vote. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  this  Board  wiU  be  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  which  will  be  followed 
by  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
in  developing  and  administering  labor- 
management  programs. 

To  put  teeth  into  this  provision,  I  have 
stipulated  in  my  bill  that  whenever  this 
Board  finds  that  a  department  or  agency 
has  failed  to  develop  an  adequate  labor- 
management  program,  or  has  permitted 
violations  to  occur,  the  Board  shall  itself 
assume  full  responsibility  for  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  that  department  or 
agency  imtil  the  latter  can  produce  evi- 
dence of  its  intention  to  eliminate  Its 
shortcomings. 

In  this  way,  I  expect,  a  standard,  imi- 
form  administration  of  the  letter  Eind 
spirit  of  labor  management  relations 
will  follow. 

Because  I  wanted  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  new  Board  coiild  draw  upon 
the  best  recoiuxes  available  in  the  exec- 


utive branch  concerning  labor-manage- 
ment affairs  I  have  also  included  a 
requirement  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  provide  necessary  assistance  to  the 
Federal  Service  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Board  in  developing  proposed 
standards  of  conduct  for  employee  or- 
ganizations and  a  proposed  code  of  fair 
labor  practices  in  employee-management 
relations. 

I  am  aware  that  every  bill  and  every 
law  is  a  result  of  the  growth  of  imder- 
standlng  in  the  Congress  about  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  it  applies.  My  bill 
will  undoubtedly  undergo  changes  In  its 
progress  through  the  legislative  process. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  the  bill 
which  eventually  emerges  as  law  will  in- 
clude a  provision  for  a  Board  more  or  less 
like  the  one  I  am  proposing  with  powers 
and  fimctions  more  or  less  like  those  I 
have  outlined. 

For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  this  bill 
as  one  likely  to  receive  early  acceptance 
and  to  be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 


WALTER  M.  HIGLEY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  religious  community  in  central  New 
York  paid  tribute  to  a  man  who  since 
1960  has  ser\-ed  as  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  esteem  In  which 
Walter  M.  Hlgley  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues that  the  ceremonies  honoring  his 
retirement  were  distinguished  by  an  un- 
usually large  representation  of  other 
faiths  in  the  diocese. 

Walter  M.  Hlgley,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  Hlgley,  was  born  in  Norwich, 
N.Y..  on  January  23,  1899.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Norwich, 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and 
Columbia  University,  graduating  in  1922 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree. 

He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

On  October  18.  1922,  he  married  the 
former  Marlon  Carr  Mason.  They  have 
four  children. 

The  Right  Reverend  Walter  M.  Hlgley 
was  ordained  a  deacon  on  April  14.  1925, 
by  Bishop  Fiske.  As  deacon,  then  prlest- 
in-charge,  he  ministered  to  Christ 
Church.  Jordan:  Emmanuel  Church, 
Memphis;  and  St.  Paul's  Church,  Port 
Byron.  N.Y.  He  was  rector  of  All  Saints 
Church,  Johnson  City,  from  September  1. 
1929,  to  January  31.  1943,  when  he  was 
made  archdeacon  and  secretary  of  the 
diocese.  When  the  two  offices  were  sepa- 
rated In  1948.  the  Venerable  Walter  M. 
Higley  continued  as  archdeacon  until  his 
election  as  suffragan  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  central  New  York  at  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  September  15,  1948. 

At  the  diocesan  convention  of  1959. 
Bishop  Hlgley  was  elected  bishop  coad- 
jutor of  the  diocese.  When  Bishop  Pea- 
body  retired  February  1,  1960,  Bishop 
Hlgley  became  the  diocesan  bishop  and 


was  Instituted  on  March  26.  1960,  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Syracuse,  by  the  late 
Right  Reverend  Arthur  Lichtenberger. 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church! 

During  his  ministry.  Bishop  Higley  has 
held  many  Important  diocesan  appoint- 
ments. He  was  a  member  of  the  diocesan 
council,  1931  to  1943;  chairman  of  the 
department  of  Christian  education  of  the 
diocese,  1935  to  1944;  chairman  of  the 
department  of  missions,  1944  to  1960;  a 
deputy  to  the  provincial  synod,  1929  to 
1943;  and  deputy  to  general  conven- 
tion, 1943  to  1946. 

By  appointment  of  the  presiding 
bishop.  Bishop  Hlgley  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
church  for  work  among  the  deaf.  He  is 
a  member  and  past  president  of  the 
board  of  New  York  State  Council  of 
Churches.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Manlius 
School. 

Among  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
Bishop  Higley  are  an  S.T.D.  degree  in 
1949  from  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, a  D.D.  from  Hobart  College  in  1962, 
and  a  D.S.T.  from  Syracuse  University 
in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  add  only  this 
note  to  the  many  honors  Bishop  Higley 
has  received.  May  his  successor  serve 
with  the  same  compassion,  insight,  and 
sense  of  Christ-oriented  unity  which 
Bishop  Higley  brought  to  his  office. 

I  pray  that  God  will  grant  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness  and 
that  we  In  upstate  New  York  will  remain 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  wisdom  and 
counsel. 
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SERVICE  ACADEMY  APPOINTMENTS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
the  matter  of  service  academy  appoint- 
ments. We  realize  that  the  boys  who  are 
selected  for  admission  will  be  cast  into 
our  Nation's  and  perhaps  the  world's 
most  competitive  arena,  an  arena  which 
will  challenge  both  their  physical  and 
scholastic  prowess. 

Beyond  this  immediate  challenge, 
however,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
one  day  many  of  these  appointees,  in 
roles  of  leadership,  will  be  required  to 
make  similar  judgments,  the  soimdness 
of  which  could  have  serious  ramifications 
involving  human  lives  and  the  national 
interest. 

For  these  reasons,  since  entering  Con- 
gress, I  have  tried  to  recognize  my  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  most  conscientious 
maimer.  The  determination  with  respect 
to  academy  appointments  in  my  district 
is  made  by  an  advisory  board  composed 
of  a  cross  section  of  outstanding  com- 
munity leaders.  I  accept  their  recom- 
mendations as  final. 

Resdlzing  further  the  importance  of 
the  position  an  appointee  has  assumed, 
once  he  has  been  admitted  to  an  acad- 
emy, I  make  It  a  point  to  keep  abreast  of 


his  activities  and  performance.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  observations 
on  the  appointees  from  the  34th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  have 
been  most  favorable.  These  observations 
confirm  my  belief  that  our  selection  proc- 
ess is  a  good  one  and  they  stand  as  a 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  advisory 
board. 

In  my  continuing  observation  of  the 
performance  of  the  appointees,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  young  man  continually  re- 
flected special  dedication  to  his  respon- 
sibility and  consistently  exemplified  a 
truly  outstanding  cadet  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  For  instance,  he  had  been  se- 
lected, as  a  first  classman,  to  wear  a  sil- 
ver wreath,  designating  outstanding 
military  performance.  He  had  also  been 
chosen  wing  materiel  officer  with  the 
rank  of  cadet  lieutenant  colonel. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Cadet  James 
E.  Scott,  who  in  my  judgment,  had  so 
much  to  offer  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  last  Sunday  evening, 
God  saw  fit  to  take  this  outstanding 
young  man  from  our  midst.  As  he  was 
returning  to  the  Academy  from  an  auto 
trip  to  Denver,  a  tragic  accident  oc- 
curred, resulting  in  Jim's  death. 

Men  of  my  faith  use  the  phrase,  "It 
was  God's  will."  and  so  it  was.  for  ap- 
parently. Almighty  God,  observing,  as  so 
many  of  us  who  knew  him  did,  that  Jim 
had  already  proven  himself  on  earth, 
decided,  at  age  21,  to  take  him  to  his 
reward. 

His  mother  and  dad,  sister  and  grand- 
parents, I  feel  certain  realize  that  all  who 
knew  Jim  share  their  deep  loss.  America 
has  lost  a  potentially  great  leader. 


HOW     PURE     ARE     TAX-EXEMPT 
FUNDS? 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
laws  regarding  tax-exempt  fotmdations 
must  be  altered.  Some  of  these  founda- 
tions frequently  abuse  their  tax-exempt 
status.  For  instance,  a  wealthy  individual 
can  set  up  a  tax-exempt  foundation.  He 
can  then  lease  space  in  an  office  building 
he  owns  to  the  foxmdation  and  charge 
the  foundation  exorbitant  rent.  He 
can  make  a  large  profit  in  this  manner. 
Or.  a  wealthy  individual  can  establish  a 
corporation  and  then  borrow  money  from 
it  over  a  long  term  with  no  interest.  An- 
other example  occurs  where  a  person 
establishes  a  nonprofit  corporation  which 
operates  profitmaking  companies.  He 
then,  as  president  of  the  nonprofit 
corporation,  pays  himself  and  others 
exorbitant  salaries. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  is  to  be  commended  for  his  great 
concern  in  protecting  the  public  against 
predatory  practices  by  certain  founda- 
tions. Also,  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  is 
presently  conducting  hearings  on  tax  re- 
form and  is  considering  the  problem  of 
tax-exempt  fimds. 

A  particularly  informative  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  of  Febru- 


ary 19,  1969,  examining  the  problem 
of  Federal  tax  treatment  of  nonprofit 
corporations. 

The  abuses  practiced  by  foundations 
must  be  stopped. 

I  recommend  that  each  of  you  read 
carefully  the  following  editorial. 

How  Pure  Are  Tax-Exempt  Funds? 
For  20  years  tax-exempt  foundations  have 
been  growing  and  multiplying  without  being 
subjected  to  any  thorough  public  scrutiny. 
Yesterday  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee opened  a  deep,  searching  inquiry 
Into  those  tax-exempt  funds.  This  Is  a  good 
project  undertaken  at  a  good  time — when  the 
average  taxpayer,  his  burden  increasing,  looks 
askance  at  anyone  or  anything  enjoying  tax- 
free  status. 

There  are  more  than  30,000  private,  tax- 
exempt  organizations  known  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  They  wield  some  $20  billions 
In  money  power. 

That  power  runs  unchecked  by  any  action 
by  the  public.  Without  having  to  put  any- 
thing to  a  popular  vote,  tax-exempt  funds 
such  as  the  Ford  Foundation  choose  one  side 
m  a  political  argument  and  throw  plenty  of 
weight  In  the  direction  which  Its  social 
thinkers  think  Is  right. 

Ford  financed  the  experimental  Ocean  HIU- 
BrownsvlUe  School  decentrallzatinn,  which 
caused  such  a  public  ruckus  in  Brooklyn. 
Ford  poured  money  Into  Cleveland's  CORE 
chapter  for  voter  registration — giving  Carl  B. 
Stokes'  candidacy  for  mayor  a  special  boost. 
But  this  Is  only  one  chunk  of  a  huge  pyra- 
mid of  problems  among  these  funds.  Granted 
ta<"  freedom,  they  owe  something  to  the 
public  which  pays  those  tax  dollars  which 
they  do  not  have  to  pay. 

Some  funds  have  been  used  as  gimmicks 
for  tax  evasion.  Rich  men  have  stowed  wealth 
away  under  cover  of  a  "philanthropic  fund" 
which  served  to  mask  stock  manipulations, 
to  evade  Inheritance  and  gift  taxes. 

Some  funds  are  only  a  yellowing  set  of 
papers  In  some  lawyer's  flies,  and  a  bank 
account  out  of  which  he  draws  his  fees  every 
year,  for  doing  nothing  worth  mentlonlBg 
for  any  public  purpose. 

Some  funds  and  tax-free  associations  make 
a  lot  of  money,  which  can  legally  be  voted 
into  salaries  that  are  only  snug,  comfortable 
sinecures  for  paper-shufflers. 

U.S.  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  has  been 
the  chief  gadfly  and  the  chief  skeptic  about 
tax-exempt  foundations.  He  will  be  teeing 
off  on  the  worst  offenders  as  the  Inquiry 
proceeds. 

Tax  exemption  Is  a  subsidy  paid  for  by  the 
taxpaylng  public.  Yet  sometimes  tax-exempt 
foundations  pay  out  grants  supporting  ex- 
treme and  antisocial  groups.  Has  the  public 
no  appeal  then? 

Under  the  charismatic  words  "philan- 
thropy" and  "nonproflt,"  a  lot  of  unusual 
things  are  being  allowed.  The  sheer  power 
of  the  biggest,  most  aggressive  of  the  funds' 
makes  one  stop  and  wonder,  and  ask  ques- 
tions which  will  be  raised  In  these  hearings 
on  Capitol  Hill. 


THIS  IS  LIBERALISM? 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  v.-as  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post  which  describes  in  de- 
tail a  truly  revolting  series  of  events 
that  are,  apparently,  typical  of  what  is 
going  on  at  San  Francisco  State  College 
as  well  as  on  many  other  campuses  In 
this  Nation. 


It  Is  unthinkable  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  to. 
or  will,  tolerate  such  anarchistic  conduct 
by  groups  of  arrogant  so-called  "stu- 
dents." ^,  , 

Why  those  described  in  this  article, 
and  their  coimterparts  across  the  land, 
are  still  in  these  colleges  and  imiversi- 
ties,  is  beyond  me.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
a  decade  of  ultraliberalism  and  permis- 
siveness have  eaten  away  the  spines  of 
those  who  nm  these  institutions,  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  capable  of  summon- 
ing the  courage  to  kick  them  out  and 
keep  them  out. 

I  Include  the  newspaper  article  for  In- 
sertion in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

All  Is  Racist  to  Blacks:   Harassment  Jars 

Liberals 

(By  Rasa  Gustaitls) 

San  Francisco,  February  24. — As  Prof.  John 
H.  Bunzel  faced  his  class  for  the  first  time 
m  the  semester  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege, he  knew  he  was  In  for  trouble. 

In  the  unusually  large  group  before  him 
he  saw  a  sizable  number  of  black  militants — 
to  whom,  he  knew,  he  symbolized  the  enemy. 

For  months  now — ever  since  he  had  pub- 
lished an  article  critical  of  the  black  studies 
program  as  proposed  by  Associate  Professor 
Nathan  Hare— Bunzel  had  been  a  target  of 
abuse  and  intimidation. 

He  had  received  anonymous  threatening 
telephone  calls  at  home  and  became  accus- 
tomed to  being  called  "pig  Bunzel."  His  two 
cars  were  covered  with  the  words  "Fascist 
Scab"  one  night  and  aU  the  tires  were 
slashed.  A  homemade  bomb  was  found  one 
morning  outside  the  office  of  the  political 
science  department,  which  he  heads. 

Nevertheless,  Bunzel,  45.  tall  and  tweedy, 
looked  at  the  group  before  him  calmly  and 
began  to  explain  what  he  had  in  mind  for 
the  course. 

FLOOD  OF  HOSTILITT 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  a  flood  of  hostile 
questions  and  remarks.  Someone  stood  up 
and  began  to  read  aloud  from  "Quotations 
from  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung."  Bunzel  tried 
for  ten  minutes  to  restore  order,  then 
stunned,  he  dismissed  the  class. 

Two  days  later,  on  Wednesday,  he  tried 
again  The  class  now  had  become,  for  him.  a 
testing  ground  of  "whether  those  of  us  com- 
mitted to  the  use  of  reason  can  still  have  his 
voice  heard  In  an  Increasingly  Irrational  en- 
vironment." ^, 

He  tried  to  respond  to  the  hostile  ques- 
tions. The  course,  he  said,  was  titled  "com- 
munity power  and  the  politics  of  leadership. 
It  would  not  deal  with  today's  headlines 
(here  a  girl's  hand  shot  up)  but  would  follow 
an  academic  form  and  would  probe  the  com- 
plexities of  community  power,  he  said.  Then 
he  gestured  to  the  girl. 

"Some  of  the  things  you  say  we  don  t  un- 
derstand," she  told  him.  "I'm  asking  you  to 
come  down  to  our  level.  And  when  we  raise 
our  hands,  you  should  respond  immedlatelv. 
It  took  vou  about  four  minutes  to  respond." 

"If  it's  all  right,  I'd  prefer  to  finish  a 
thought,    then    answer    questions."    Bunzel 

replied. 

"Man,  what  you're  saying  doesn  t  mean 
anvthlng  anyway,"  a  black  student  shouted. 
Others  joined  In  a  cacophony. 

•I  can't  hear  your  questions,-'  Bunzel  told 
the  class.  ^         „ 

"Man,  you  haven't  been  hearing  all  your 

life,"  a  student  said. 

TWO   MILLION    OMITTEO 

The  black  students  demanded  to  know  why 
no  readings  from  Stokely  Carmichael  or  Huey 
p  Newton  were  assigned.  Bunzel  replied  that 
some  two  million  other  choices  had  been 
omitted. 
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The  books  on  the  Ust,  tbe  students  charged, 
were  rmclst. 

C.  wnght  Mills  and  Tklcot  Parsons  racists? 
By  what  standards?  Bunzel  asked.  Had  any- 
one read  them? 

"If  you  put  It  on  the  list,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  It's  a  racist  book, "  a  voice  replied. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour.  Bunzel  dis- 
missed the  class,  telling  the  students:  "I  In- 
tend to  teach  this  course  as  It  has  aiways  been 
taught." 

"If  we  have  to  bring  guns  In  here  you  won't 
teach  It."  a  youth  replied.  "We'll  teach  you 
about  conununlty  power." 

On  Friday,  Bunzel  again  pleaded  wtth  the 
students  to  be  allowed  to  begin.  When  the 
heckling  continued,  an  administrative  official 
was  called  and  ordered  two  of  the  Negro 
students  suspended.  The  class  was  again  dis- 
missed, with  the  tlrst  lecture  still  to  be  given. 

INTIICISATION    CHABGXO 

At  a  press  conference  later.  Black  Student 
Union  members  declared  that  "black  students 
were  harassed.  Intimated  and  suspended"  in 
Bunzel's  class  that  morning. 

Tony  Miranda,  a  leader  In  the  Third  World 
Liberation  Front,  said  the  militants  were  de- 
termined to  "stop  the  functioning  of  the 
class  and  Mucate  people  on  what  the  class  Is 
about.  Any  class  hell  be  teaching  will  have 
his  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  our  society 
and  that  is  hurting  the  people.  We're  saying 
he's  In  direct  opposition  to  our  struggle  at 
this  point.  And  as  such  he's  an  enemy" 

Bunzel.  a  cool,  calm  scholar.  Is  somewhat 
puzzled  by  the  vehemence  of  the  attacks 
against  him.  for  he  prides  himself  on  his 
long  liberal  record — the  flght  he  led  for 
admission  of  Negroes  Into  clubs  at  Princeton 
In  the  1940s,  bis  outspokenness  against  Sen. 
McCarthy  and  against  the  California  loyalty 
oath  In  the  1960e.  his  support  for  a  black 
studies  program  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege as  long  as  four  years  ago. 

He  became  a  special  target  of  the  militant 
students  last  C)ctot>er.  when  he  published 
that  article  In  the  quarterly,  "The  Public 
Interest."  In  It.  he  questioned  whether  the 
black  studies  program  being  drawn  up  for 
the  College  by  Nathan  Hare  would  allow  for 
enough  diversity  In  points  of  view  on  racial 
questions. 

"It  was  a  cautious  piece,  hardly  something 
to  provoke  a  kamikaze  attack."  he  said. 

Yet  It  Is  exactly  that  caution  which  angers 
the  militants.  For  Bunzel,  with  his  careful 
weighing  of  all  sides  of  the  question,  repre- 
sents to  them  the  liberal  enemy — the  man  In 
the  middle  who  fails  to  take  sides  clearly  and 
so  blocks  the  revolution. 

He  not  only  questions  their  black  student 
studies  program  but  also  has  fsilled  to  sup- 
port the  American  Federation  of  Teachers' 
strike,  explaining  that  he  believes  "It  Is  the 
wrong  strike  at  the  wrong  time,  and  be- 
sides. I'm  not  completely  persuaded  that  the 
Industrial  trade  union  model  Is  appropriate 
to  the  academic  community." 

WOKSK    THAN    WALLACX? 

"He's  much  more  a  dangerous  thing  than 
a  man  like  George  Wallace,"  a  BSU  member 
told  me.  "With  Wallace,  everyone  knows 
where  he  stands.  But  when  Bunzel  says  some- 
thing people  say,  yeah,  he's  a  liberal  so  that 
must  be  right." 

But  to  Bunzel.  the  right  to  say  or  write 
what  he  believes  and  to  teach  the  class  as  he 
wants  to  Is  "the  Irreducible  minimum  of 
academic  freedom." 

"I  wlU  not  be  Intimidated  but  I  wlU  not  be 
afraid  to  acknowledge  that  sometimes  I'm 
scared,"  he  told  me.  "I've  had  police  protec- 
tion at  home  now  for  four  months  and  that's 
a  lousy  way  to  live." 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  para- 
phrasing the  words  of  Kipling,  "Open  the 
old  cigar  box,  let  us  consider  a  space 
through  the  soft  blue  veil  of  the  vapor, 
musing  on  the  post  ofiQce's  new  face." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  happens,  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Post.  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  but  any  legislation 
or  regtilation  which  affects  the  384  post- 
masters and  the  132  rural  routes  in  my 
district  certainly  affects  me. 

During  the  past  4  years,  even  though 
I  have  had  this  number  of  post  offices 
and  rural  carriers,  only  two  complaints 
of  any  importance  have  been  made  ad- 
versely reflecting  on  the  professional 
efficiency  of  these  employees. 

Although  many  of  these  people  have 
been  chosen  by  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  evidently  they  have  been 
chosen  well.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
meet  with  many  of  these  people  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  their  high  character  and  de- 
votion to  duty. 

I  realize  we  have  a  problem  with  our 
post  offices,  but  I  assiire  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  exists  in  our  urban  areas,  and 
certainly  not  in  rural  areas  such  as  I 
represent.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ef- 
forts toward  reorganization  are  being 
directed  toward  the  perimeter,  or  nxral 
areas,  whose  efficiency  no  one  ques- 
tions, rather  than  at  the  center,  the 
urban  areas,  where  great  problems  ac- 
tually exist. 

We  Members  on  this  side  of  the  sdsle 
have  been  told  we  would  have  the  high 
honor  of  aimouncing  the  appointments 
made  by  certain  selection  boards.  To 
those  who  offer  this  honor,  this  superla- 
tive honor.  I  will  reply.  "I  am  reminded 
of  the  old  gentleman  who  had  been  tarred 
and  feathered  and  was  about  to  be  ridden 
out  of  town  on  a  rail,  who  said,  'If  it  was 
not  for  the  honor  of  this  thing  I  had 
rather  walk.' " 


THE  HONOR  OP  THE  THING 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
CONDUCTED  BY  VETERANS  OP 
POREIGN  WARS 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  over  400,000 
students  participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  five  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest 
theme  was  "Freedom's  Challenge." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
final  Judging  as  guest  of  the  VFW.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  this  year's  Iowa 
winner  comes  from  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  He  is  Grant  M.  Colvin.  an 
outstanding  high  school  student  from 
Storm  Lake.  Iowa.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  meeting  this  fine  young  American  and 
the  other  winning  contestants  when  they 
visit  Washington  next  week.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  commend  Grant  Colvin  for 
his  excellent  speech  which  I  have  care- 
fully read,  and  now  insert  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  interested  Amer- 
icans, 

Freedom's  Challenge 

(By  Grant  M.  Colvin) 

One  day  while  I  was  thinking  of  history 
and  governments  and  nations.  It  suddenly 
struck  me  that  I  could  not  really  put  Into 
words  my  Idea  of  America's  goals — I  was  not 
able  to  say  what  we  should  be  working  for, 
where  we  should  be  going,  or  what  we  should 
be  doing. 

I  delved  into  books.  I  reread  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Then  I  thought  about 
It.  That  Declaration  had  made  us  free  men — 
It  declared  America  to  be  Independent  of 
England.  But  the  more  I  looked  at  it,  and  the 
more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  it  seemed 
like  a  pattern — a  formula — for  our  Nation 
and  our  world.  It  was  almost  as  If  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  daring  us  to  create  the  Na- 
tion they  had  described.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
challenge.  Then  I  thought  about  today's 
world.  On  top  of  everything  that  Is  bad,  there 
is  something  good.  We  are  still  free  men.  But 
that  challenge  still  lies  before  us.  Today  we 
are  being  challenged  to  do  two  things:  to 
achieve  peace,  and  to  eatabllsh  brotherhood. 
This  is  the  double  challenge  of  freedom. 

Nlneteen-t>ixty-eight  has  seen  a  rebirth  of 
Idealism  in  America.  Young  people  and  older 
people  alike  fought  for  a  cause^peace,  in 
the  face  of  a  brutal  war.  Their  caiise  and 
their  candidates.  In  their  minds,  were  de- 
feated: but  is  It  not  poaslble  to  rise  from  the 
ashes  of  that  defeat  and  step  triumphantly 
Into  the  new  dawn  of  victory?  That  is  what 
John  Kennedy  and  Robert  Kennedy  would 
have  wanted.  If  we  truly  cherish  freedom,  we 
should  labor  to  build  a  nation  and  a  world 
in  which  peace  Is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  To  build  a  lasting  peace — this  is 
part  of  the  challenge  of  freedom. 

For  ages,  man  has  sold  man  Into  bondage. 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  did  we  finally  imshackle  our  brothers 
and  put  an  end  to  slavery.  Sadly,  its  vestiges 
remain,  a  scar  on  our  great  Nation.  Today 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  are  en- 
slaved by  the  hate  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  their  cries  are  seemingly  not  beard.  All 
of  the  great  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  white,  but  many 
of  them  had  dreams  of  that  day  when  black 
and  white  would  live  together  in  friendship 
and  equality — the  day  when  all  voices  would 
be  heard.  Let  us  build  a  nation  and  a  world 
In  which  all  men  are  truly  brothers — where 
aU  human  beings  can  Join  hands  in  friend- 
ship and  together  face  the  new  day  of  des- 
tiny. In  Augvist  of  1963  more  than  200.0(X) 
people  marched  In  Washington,  D.C.  to  pro- 
test discrimination.  As  they  stood  In  front 
of  the  giant  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
they  heard  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  tell 
America  that  be  bad  a  dream.  Let  us  take 
that  dream  of  Dr.  King  and  make  It  a  reality. 

This  Is  the  double  challenge  of  freedom- 
peace,  and  brotherhood.  It  Is  a  challenge 
which  must  be  met.  When  we  start  our  quest, 
the  road  will  be  rough — we  will  meet  with 
some  defeats;  but  in  the  face  of  those  de- 
feats our  initiation  should  not  evaporate 
but  should  redouble;  and  the  ambition 
which  sparked  us  shall  not  dissolve  but  shall 
crystallize  In  renewed  hope. 

Men  who  have  already  departed  from  this 
earth  have  left  tis  a  legacy  and  have  handed 
us  a  challenge.  Let  lu  Join  together,  accept 
that  challenge,  and  build  our  newer  world. 
With  the  help  of  God,  we  will  not  fail. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WHITEHURST  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO  COV- 
ER MINISTERS  UNDER  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I  feel 
the  law  should  not  have  made  necessary. 

In  1954,  a  minister  was  in  the  position 
of  being  a  professional  with,  in  effect, 
no  retirement  benefits.  In  that  year, 
Congress,  recognizing  this  injustice, 
passed  a  law  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  be  covered  by  social  security  if  he  so 
desired.  This  law  has  been  changed  to 
cover  a  minister  unless  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  so  covered,  but  still  considers  him 
to  be  a  self-employed  individual  as  per- 
tains to  his  social  security  tax.  A  minister 
pays  all  of  his  tax,  with  no  contribution 
from  the  church. 

In  1964,  the  Keogh  bill  was  passed 
giving  professionals  and  other  self-em- 
ployed individuals  a  retirement  option 
in  addition  to  social  security.  However, 
the  minister  is  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In  this  program. 

My  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  a 
minister  to  Join  the  ranks  of  his  fellow 
professionals  by  permitting  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Keogh  bill  as  well  as  social 
security. 

TAX  REFORM  LONG  OVERDUE 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  disproportionate  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  a  number  of  our  citizens  was 
brought  home  to  me  most  clearly  during 
a  recent  tour  of  my  district.  The  experi- 
ences of  one  woman  in  this  regard  stand 
out  so  starkly  that  it  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent example  of  why  tax  revision  must 
be  one  of  the  highest  priority  items  for 
business  in  the  91st  Congress. 

While  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  see- 
ing constituents,  a  lady  came  in,  sat 
across  the  desk  from  me  and  said  that 
she  really  did  not  want  anything  other 
than  to  let  me  know  of  a  situation  which 
she  felt  should  be  of  concern  to  me.  She 
said  that  during  1968  she  had  total  wages 
$3,108.  She  pointed  out  that  the  taxes 
withheld  from  all  sources,  that  is  State, 
Federal,  and  social  security,  amoimted 
to  $526.37,  or  over  16  percent  of  her  gross 
income.  Her  net  pay  after  the  deductions 
was  $2,581.63.  Her  basic  expenses  were 
food,  shelter,  insurance,  and  utilities 
which  came  to  $2,450.80  leaving  her  a 
balance  of  $130.83  with  which  to  buy  her 
clothes,  pay  the  doctor  In  case  of  illness, 
and  pay  for  other  small  items  which  most 
of  us  would  consider  absolute  minimal 
expenses. 

The  lady  continued  and  said  that  what 
really  bothered  her  was  that  now,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  her  husband  had 
died  during  year  1968,  and  even  though 
she  was  62  years  of  age.  she  would  have 
deducted  from  her  pay  $1  additional  each 
payday  because  she  is  to  be  classified  as 
a  single  person.  With  tears  in  her  eyes 
she  told  me  that  she  would  have  to  seek 
additional  employment  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  her  basic  necessities  and  pay  the 
taxes  charged  her  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  that  this  case  demon- 
strates most  clearly  the  need  for  whole- 


sale revision  of  our  tax  structure.  While 
our  Government  has  said  that  $3,000  a 
year  is  the  income  that  separates  a  per- 
son from  poverty,  in  the  case  of  this  lady, 
who  earned  $3,108,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  collecting  $324.60  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  find  some  way 
to  bring  equity  to  our  tax  structure  we 
cannot  expect  to  continue  to  have  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public  for 
government  as  we  now  know  it. 

The  time  to  act  on  tax  reform  is  upon 
us  and  we  must  face  and  deal  with  it 


now. 


TREATY— NONPROLIFERATION      OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

(Mr.  RARIGK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  of  inquiry  and 
comment  concerning  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty. 

Since  the  Senate  alone  votes  on  trea- 
ties, our  constituents  should  be  encour- 
aged to  express  their  feelings  to  their 
Senators.  A  vote  is  expected  by  March  6, 
1969. 

Few  people  are  familiar  with  the  text 
of  the  treaty  or  have  even  seen  it. 

A  cursory  examination  suggests  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  treaty  will 
be  to  comply  with  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization directives  to  place  nuclear  weap- 
onry under  the  control  of  the  UNO  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  regulating  terms, 
conditions  and  profits  from  the  sale  of 
"nonnuclear  weapons"  to  "nonnuclear 
state  parties." 

I  place  the  treaty  in  the  Record  for  all 
to  examine: 

Treaty  on  the  NoNPROLIFEEATIO^f  of 
Nuclear  Weapons 
The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  herein- 
after   referred    to    as    the    "Parties    to    the 
Treaty", 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to 
take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
peoples. 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  seriously  enhance  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Undertaking  to  cooperate  In  facilitating 
the  application  of  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities. 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  other  efforts  to  further  the 
application,  within  the  framework  of  the 
International  Atomic  Enregy  Agency  safe- 
guards system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguard- 
ing effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special 
fissionable  materials  by  use  of  Instriunents 
and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic 
points. 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technology. 
Including  any  technological  by-products 
which  may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon 
States  from  the  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  should  be  available  for  peace- 
ful pvirposes  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 


whether     nuclear-weapon     or     non-nuclear 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that.  In  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are  en- 
titled to  participate  In  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  scientific  information  for,  and 
to  contribute  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  States  to,  the  further  development  of 
the  applications  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes, 

Declaring  their  Intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  undertake  effective 
measures  In  the  direction  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

Urging  the  cooperation  of  all  States  in 
the  attainment  of  this  objective. 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by 
the  Parties  to  the  1963  Treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  In  the  atmosphere  in  outer 
space  and  under  water  In  Its  Preamble  to 
seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
end. 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  inter- 
national tension  and  the  strengthening  of 
trust  between  States  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing 
stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 
of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  International  control. 

Recalling  that,  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  States  must 
refrain  In  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  or  political  Independence 
of  any  State,  or  In  any  other  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity are  to  be  promoted  with  the  least 
diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world's  hu- 
man and  economic  resources. 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any 
recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control 
over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  di- 
rectly, or  Indirectly;  and  not  in  any  way  to 
assist,  encourage,  or  Induce  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  or  control  over  such  weapons 
or  explosive  devices. 

ARTICLE   U 

Each  non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to^ 
the  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  receive  the 
transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  or  of  control  over  such  weapons  or 
explosive  devices  directly,  or  Indirectly:  not 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices; 
and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

ARTICLE    UI 

1.  Each  non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party 
to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  sale- 
guards,  as  set  forth  In  an  agreement  to  be 
negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Statute  of  the  Internaiioual 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Agency's 
safeguards  system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  verification  of  the  fulfillment  of  Its  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  this  Treaty  with  a 
view  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Procedures 
for  the  safeguards  required  by  this  article 
shall  be  followed  wl+h  respect  to  source  or 
special    fissionable    material    whether    it    is 
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being  produced,  processed  or  used  In  any 
principal  nuclear  facility  or  is  outside  any 
such  facility.  The  safeguards  required  by 
this  article  shall  be  applied  on  all  source  or 
■pedal  flsslonable  material  In  all  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  within  the  territory  of 
such  State,  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  or  carried 
out  under  Its  control  anywhere. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes not  to  provide:  (a)  source  or  special 
fissionable  material,  or  (b)  equipment  or 
material  especially  designed  or  prepared  for 
the  processing,  use  or  production  of  special 
flsslonable  material,  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  for  peaceful  purpoees.  unless 
the  source  or  spccUl  flsslonable  material  shall 
be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this 
article. 

3  The  safeguards  required  by  this  article 
shall  be  Implemented  in  a  manner  designed 
to  comply  with  article  IV  of  this  Treaty,  and 
to  avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  techno- 
'oglcal  development  of  the  Parties  or  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  the  field  of  peaceful 
nuclear  activities.  Including  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  of  nuclear  material  and 
equipment  for  the  processing,  use  or  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  material  for  peaceful  purposes 
In  accbtflance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
aftlcle  "alM  the  principle  of  safeguarding  set 
forth  In  the  Preamble  of  the  Treaty. 

4.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  shall  conclude  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  article  either  indi- 
vidually or  together  with  other  States  in 
accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Negotiation 
of  such  agreements  shall  commence  within 
180  days  fjom  the  original  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Treaty.  For  States  depositing  their  In- 
stnunents  of  ratification  or  accession  after 
the  180-day  period,  negotiation  of  such 
agreements  shall  commence  not  later  than 
the  date  of  such  deposit.  Such  agreements 
shall  enter  Into  force  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  Initiation  of  negoti- 
ations. 

AKTTCU    IV 

1.  Nothing  In  this  Treaty  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  a3ectlng  the  inalienable  right  of 
all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  re- 
search, production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purpoees  without  discrimination 
and  In  conformity  with  articles  I  and  n  of 

this  Treaty. 

2.  All  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake 
to  facilitate,  and  have  the  right  to  participate 
In.  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equip- 
ment, materials  and  scientific  and  techno- 
logical Information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  In  a 
position  to  do  so  shall  also  cooperate  In 
contributing  alone  or  together  with  other 
States  or  International  organizations  to  the 
further  development  of  the  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  espe- 
cially m  the  territory  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world. 

AKTirLB   V 

Each  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that, 
in  accordance  with  this  Treaty,  under  appro- 
priate International  observation  and  through 
appropriate  International  procedures,  poten- 
tial benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available 
to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis  and 
that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  ex- 
plosive devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  possible 
and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and 
development.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
such  benefits,  pursuant  to  a  special  inter- 
national agreement  or  agreements,  through 
an  appropriate  international  body  with  ade- 
q\iate  representation  of  non-nuclear-weapon 


States.  Negotiations  on  this  subject  shall 
commerce  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Treaty 
enters  Into  force.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  so  desiring  may  also 
obtain  such  benefits  pursuant  to  bilateral 
agreements. 

AmncLK  VI 
Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  In  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  International  control. 

AKTicLK  vn 
Nothing  In  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of 
any  group  of  States  to  conclude  regional 
treaties  In  order  to  assure  the  total  absence 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. 

ASTicLX  vm 

1.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Depositary  Governments  which  shall  cir- 
culate It  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  There- 
upon, If  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or 
more  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  De- 
positary Governments  shall  convene  a  con- 
ference, to  which  they  shall  Invite  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to  consider  such  an 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty.  Including  the  votes  of 
all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the 
amendment  Is  circulated,  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  amendment  shall 
enter  Into  force  for  each  Party  that  deposits 
Its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment upon  the  deposit  of  such  Instruments 
of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties. 
Including  the  instruments  of  ratification  of 
all  nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the 
amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Thereafter.  It  shall 
enter  Into  force  for  any  other  Party  upon  the 
deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

3.  Plve  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  be  held  In  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
In  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty 
with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
are  being  realized.  At  Intervals  of  five  years 
thereafter,  a  majority  of  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  may  obtain,  by  submitting  a  proposal 
to  this  effect  to  the  Depositary  Governments, 
the  convening  of  further  conferences  with 
the  same  objective  of  reviewing  the  operation 
of  the  Treaty. 

ARTICI.X    IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  article 
may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  which  are  hereby  designated  the 
Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
its  ratification  by  the  States,  the  Govern- 
ments of  which  are  designated  Depositaries 
of  the  Treaty,  and  forty  other  States  signa- 
tory to  this  Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their 
instruments  of  ratification.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State  is  one 
which    has   manufactured    and    exploded    a 


nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
device  prior  to  January  1. 1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent  to 
the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 
their  Instruments  of  ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  of  accession,  the  date  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  convening  a  conference  or 
other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
DeiKMltary  Governments  pursuant  to  article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

ARTICI^    X 

1.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that 
extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the 
supreme  Interests  of  Its  country.  It  shall  give 
notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  three  months  In  advance. 
Such  notice  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  It  regards  as  having 
Jeopardized  Its  supreme  interests. 

2.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  Treaty,  a  conference  shall  be 
convened  to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  shall 
continue  In  force  Indefinitely,  or  shall  be 
extended  for  an  additional  fixed  period  or 
periods.  This  decision  shall  be  taken  by  a 
majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

ARTICLE    XI 

This  Treaty,  the  English.  Russian.  French. 
Spanish  and  Chinese  texts  of  which  are 
equally  avithentlc.  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly 
certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Depositary  Goevmments  to  the 
Governments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  In  triplicate,  at  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington, London  and  Moscow,  this  first  day  of 
July  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-el?ht. 
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United  Nations  Sec  u kit  t  Council 

Resolution  255  (1968) 

adopted  by  the  security  council  at  its 

1433rd  meeting  on  10  june  1968 

The  Security  Council, 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  desire  of  a 
large  number  of  States  to  subscribe  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  and  thereby  to  undertake  not  to 
receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor 
whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nu- 
clear explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  In- 
directly; not  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any 
assistance  In  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Taking  fnto  consideration  the  concern  of 
certain  of  these  States  that,  in  conjunction 
with  their  adherence  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  ap- 
propriate measures  be  undertaken  to  safe- 
guard their  security. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  any  aggression  ac- 
companied by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
States, 

1.  Recognises  that  aggression  with  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression 
against  a  non-nuclear-weapon  State  would 
create  a  situation  In  which  the  Security 
Council,  and  above  all  its  nuclear- weapon 
State  permanent  members,  would  have  to  act 
Immediately  In  accordance  with  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter; 


2  Welcomes  the  intention  expressed  by 
certain  States  that  they  will  provide  or  sup- 
Dort  immedUte  assUtance.  In  accordance  with 
toe  Charter,  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
State  Party  to  the  Ti-eaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon of  Nuclear  Weapons  that  Is  a  vic- 
tim of  an  act  or  an  object  of  a  threat  of 
aggression    In   which   nuclear   weapons   are 

3  'Reaffirms  in  particular  the  inherent 
right  recognized  under  Article  61  of  the 
Charter,  of  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense If  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a 
Member  of  the  United  Nations,  unUl  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  taken  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  intemattonal  peace  and  security. 


which  the  United  States  intends  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  Is  supported  by  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  which  are 
nuclear-weapon  States  and  are  also  propos- 
ing to  sign  the  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  these 
States  have  made  similar  statements  as  to 
the  way  In  which  they  Intend  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter. 


Declaration  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
(Made  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil In  explanation  of  its  vote  for  Security 
Council  Resolution  265  (1968)) 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes 
wtlh  appreciation  the  desire  expressed  by  a 
large  number  of  States  to  subscribe  to  the 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  welcome  the  -jvUlingness  of  these  States 
to  undertake  not  to  receive  the  transfer  from 
any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of 
control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  de- 
vices directly,  or  Indirectly;  not  to  manufac- 
ture or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices;  and  not  to 
seek  or  receive  any  assistance  In  the  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices. 

The  United  States  also  notes  the  concern 
of  certain  of  these  States  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  adherence  to  the  treaty  on  the 
nonproUferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  ap- 
propriate measures  be  undertaken  to  safe- 
guard their  security.  Any  aggression  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  all  States. 
Bearing  these  considerations  In  mind,  the 
United  States  declares  the  following : 

Aggression  with  nuclear  weapons,  or  the 
threat   of   such  aggression,   against   a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  State  would  create  a  quali- 
tatively new  situation  In  which  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  which  are  permanent  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  would 
have  to  act  Immediately  through  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  counter  such  aggression  or  to  remove  the 
threat  of  aggression  In  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  calls  for  tak- 
ing •■•   •   •  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace,   and   for   the   suppression   of  acts   of 
aggression     or     other      breaches     of      the 
peace  •   •   *"•   Therefore,    any   State   which 
commits  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  which  threatens  such 
aggression  must  be  aware  that  Its  actions 
are  to  be  countered  effectively  by  measures  to 
be  taken  In  accordance  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  suppress  the  aggression  or 
remove  the  threat  of  aggression. 

The  United  States  affirms  Its  intention,  as 
a  permanent  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  to  seek  immediate  Secu- 
rity Council  action  to  provide  assistance,  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter,  to  any  non- 
nuclear-weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  Is  a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression  or  an 
object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  in  which  nu- 
clear weapons  are  used. 

The  United  States  reaffirms  In  particular 
the  Inherent  right,  recognized  under  Article 
51  of  the  Charter,  of  Individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defense  If  an  armed  attack.  Includ- 
ing a  nuclear  attack,  occurs  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security. 
The  United  States  vote  for  the  resolution 
before  us  and  this  statement  of  the  way  in 


LEGALIZED  BIAS— THE  OPCC 
(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal 
agency,  operating  with  little  publicity 
except  to  its  target  victims  is  the  OFCC 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  govern- 
mental branch  intent  on  interpreting  and 
administering  the  law  according  to  what 
its  appointees  feel  satisfy  them  rather 
than  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Its  aims  sound  flowerly,  but  every- 
where it  has  been  in  operation,  the  re- 
sults have  been  subsidized  anarchy. 

I  had  earlier  remarked  on  the  deplor- 
able, disruptive,  and  devastating  activi- 
ties of  this  agency  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD  of  April  20,  1967,  and  FebruaiT  1. 
1968. 

One  of  the  best  exposes  of  this  race- 
quota  gestapo  has  been  feature  articles 
by  the  renowned  pro-American  writer, 
Mrs.  Shii-ley  Scheibla.  which  appeared  in 
Barron's  national  business  and  financial 
weekly,  in  a  three-part  series. 

I  place  all  three  parts  of  Mrs.  Schei- 

bla's  work  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Gentleman's   Agreement?    Government    Is 

Making  Business  Its  Unwilling  Partner 

in  Bias — I 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
Washington. — "I'm  no  crusader,"  the  wor- 
ried executive  told  a  reporter  recently,  "but 
I'm  no  bigot  either.  All  I  am  is  a  business- 
man trying  to  operate  my  company  the  best 
way  I  know  how — which  means  bidding  suc- 
cessfully for  contracts  I  can  deliver  on,  and 
hiring  qualified  workers  I  know  can  get  the 
Job  done  for  me."  This  employer,  however, 
like  thousands  of  others  in  the  U.S.  today, 
is  dependent  for  most  of  his  business  on  fed- 
eral contracting  agencies,  and  Uncle  Sam  Is 
determined  to  wipe  out  racial  discrimination 
In  private  employment — at  any  cost.  Because 
of  the  way  Washington  has  been  going  about 
It,  the  cost  can  come  high. 

"If  I  don't  sign  a  commitment  to  hire  a 
certain  number  of  nonwhltes  In  each  Job 
category."  explained  the  businessman,  "the 
government  threatens  to  deal  me  out.  I  face 
formal  complaints  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  possible  law- 
siUts  by  the  Justice  Department.  I  sUnd  to 
lose  millions  of  dollars  in  contracts— which 
means  that  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  work- 
ers' jobs  are  placed  in  Jeopardy  too.  affecting 
blacks  and  whites  alike.  Yet  I  have  no  way 
to  guarantee  that  I  can  find  the  people  to 
meet  these  quotas,  partlctilarly  In  high-skill 
classifications.  And  the  Irony  of  It  is,  if  I  do 
go  all-out  with  such  'reverse  discrimination 
In  my  hiring  and  firing,  I  run  the  very  real 
risk  of  aU-out  trouble  with  organized  labor." 


BLOCKBUSTER   APPROACH 

There's  little  doubt  that  the  government's 
blockbuster  approach  to  the  centuries-old 
problem  of  employment  bias  may  be  creating 
as  many  ills  as  It  has  cured.  Not  surpris- 
ingly Parkinson's  Law  holds  sway  here  In  a 
chaotic  proliferation  of  policy-making  bu- 
reaucrats, acting  under  one  or  the  other  of 


two  edicts:  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
President  Johnson's  Executive  Order  11246  of 
1965  which  combine  to  blanket  any  em- 
ployer of  at  least  50  persons  as  well  as  any 
contract  of  $10,000  or  more  involving  fed- 
eral funds.  Enforcers  Include  not  only  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC),  but  also  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Labor  Department's  Office  of  Federal 
contract  Compliance  (OFCC)  and  each  of 
some  17,000  contracting  officers  representing 
28  other  U.S.  agencies.  Although  racial  con- 
siderations are  predominant.  Incidental  y. 
they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  government  s 
purview  as  defined  by  statute,  proclamation 
and  regulatory  flat. 

Beyond  administrative  confusion,  how- 
ever—not to  say  a  clear  lack  of  either  coor- 
dination or  consistency— are  problems  far 
more  serious.  Some  official  actions,  for  ex- 
ample, appear  to  constitute  Inexcusable 
abuse  of  unquestioned  authority.  Worse  still, 
others  mav  well  be  Illegal  if  not  unconsti- 
tutional. Employers  have  been  denied  due 
process;  firms  have  been  placed  arbitrarily 
m  financial  jeopardy.  In  the  name  of  fair 
employment,  finally,  both  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
Itself  plainly  seem  to  have  been  violated. 

UNDUE   PROCESS? 

The  most  glaring  instances  of  action  with- 
out due  process  have  occurred  under  the 
aegis  of  OPCC.  Ward  McCreedy,  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  agencv.  admits  that  contracting 
officers  have  been  holding  up  awards  virtual- 
ly on  a  dally  basis,  because  of  non-compli- 
ance with  OPCC  regulations.  "Across  the 
board."  he  said  recently,  "this  experience  has 
has  resulted  In  the  company's  submitting  a 
program  whlcli  does  effect  compliance.  None 
of  these  people  ran  demonstrate  that  they 
have  suffered  any  financial  loss  owing  to 
such  delays  on  their  bids."  But  the  affected 
firms  tell  a  different  tale:  many  claim  con- 
vlnclngly  that  the  compliance  procedure  has 
caused  substantial  monetary  losses.  Since 
several  of  OFCC's  regulations  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  dubious  legality,  the  risks  to  which 
such  employers  are  exposed  would  seem  to 
entitle  them— before  and  not  after  the  ac- 
tion has  been  taken— to  their  day  In  court. 

What's  more,  OFCC's  parent  Labor  De- 
partment, m  determining  which  contracts 
are  to  be  held  up,  appears  to  be  appljlng  a 
double  standard.  One  notorious  case  In  point 
involves  New  York's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  As  long  ago  as  last  May.  several  agen- 
cies were  investigating  criminal  charges 
against  this  child  of  the  poverty  program. 
Alleged  was  the  theft  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  had  been  freely  parceled  out  by  the 
Labor  Department.  On  September  13.  with 
the  charges  still  pending,  the  NYC  was 
awarded  an  additional  $367,000.  Michael  Aun. 
Information  specialist  for  Labor,  explained 
at  the  time  that  the  purpose  was  to  keep 
the  Corps  going,  "until  matters  could  be 
straightened  out."  (As  It  happens,  they  still 
haven't  been.) 

While  doling  out  money  to  those  facing 
criminal  charges,  in  short,  the  Department 
doesn't  flinch  from  Interfering  with  the 
money-making  ability  of  others  whose  only 
Bin  Is  the  failure  to  comply  Instantiy  with 
questionable  regulations.  Mr.  McCreedv  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  OFCC  can  (though  it 
hasn't  done  so  yet)  suspend  all  government 
business  with  a  company  while  a  •■discrimi- 
nation" case  Is  pending. 

CREATIVE    COMPLIANCE 

The  businessman's  plaint,  quoted  at  the 
outset,  reflects  the  widespread  frustration 
and  anger  over  Washington's  Imprecise  terms 
for  compliance.  Specifically,  each  contractor 
now  is  required  to  promise  in  writing  that 
he  will  hire  a  certain  number  of  Negro  work- 
ers for  each  of  the  major  job  categories  on 
his  payroll.  To  begin  with,  the  Ci^-ll  Rights 
Act  prohibits  racial  quotas  In  emplo^ent-- 
a  coin  which,  presumably,  has  two  sides.  But 
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the  government  does  not  set  the  quotaa;  It 
tells  private  industry  to  do  so,  In  effect,  by 
applying  a  cvirlouBly  vague  formula. 

Here's  how  that  formula  has  been  ex- 
presned:  an  employer  must  Initiate  "afflrm- 
atlve  action  programs"  designed  to  avoid 
discrimination.  The  programs,  businessmen 
are  advised  by  way  of  clarlflcatlon,  will  b« 
expected  to  utilize  the  "creativity  and  In- 
genuity of  American  enterprise"  In  attaining 
this  social  goal.  But  If  such  a  program  then 
falls  to  win  official  approval,  the  company 
submitting  It  becomes  subject  to  federal 
sanctions.  That  probably  makes  this  the  flrst 
time  In  American  history  that  Washington 
has  demanded  "creativity"  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  law;  the  concept  has  not  been 
spelled  out  In  plain  English,  much  leas  test- 
ed In  court.  Indeed,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  after  reviewing  an 
OPCC  regulation  which  attempted  a  broad 
definition  of  "affirmative  action."  character- 
ized It  as  "difficult  to  summarize,  hard  to 
understand,  beyond  Interpretation.  .  .  ." 

NO     EAST     WAT 

It's  clear,  however,  that  the  government 
wants  detailed,  written  commitments  for  the 
hiring  or  nonwhltes.  virtually  In  every  Job 
categoryr  Employers  who  don't  sign  such 
commitments  don't  get  approval  of  their 
"afflrmatlve  action  programs."  Those  who  do 
sign,  meanwhile,  soon  find  that  life  isn't 
all  that  easv.  Nobody  can  be  sure  about  such 
projected  figures,  and  government  officials 
make  3,  point  of  not  publicly  demanding 
specific  quotas — which  would,  of  course. 
blatantly  violate  the  Civil  RlghU  Act.  The 
employer,  then,  must  come  up  with  numbers 
which  satisfy  the  federal  regulators.  How- 
ever, what  suits  one  agency  may  not  find 
favor  with  another:  even  the  bureaucrats 
within  a  given  agency  are  likely  to  disagree. 
Not  least,  "quotas"  deemed  acceptable  today 
may  not  be  so  tomorrow,  since  "afllrmattve 
action"  Is  expected  to  be  progressive. 

To  Illustrate,  three  construction  companies 
in  Philadelphia  all  were  low  bidders  on  dif- 
ferent U.S. -aided  projects.  One.  Joseph  L. 
Parrell.  Inc..  got  approval  trom  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  for  Its  "affirmative  action"  program. 
The  other  two  each  submitted  essentially 
the  same  plan,  but  HEW  rejected  the  pro- 
gram of  Harold  E.  Irwin  Co..  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  the  one  submitted  by  Perry  J. 
Ooldman  Construction  Co.  When  Irwin  re- 
vised Its  plan,  and  won  HEW's  approval. 
Ooldman  duplicated  It — but  again  was 
turned  down.  After  six  months  of  poet-bld 
negotiations,  the  Ooldman  concern  Anally 
managed  to  come  up  with  one  acceptable 
to  HUD. 

NOT    BT    NXrMBKSS? 

Adding  to  the  confusion,  public  statements 
by  government  officials,  even  In  the  same 
agency,  often  are  contradictory.  Thus. 
OPCC's  McCreedy  says  It's  impossible  to  deal 
with  people  without  dealing  In  numbers, 
but  that  Job  assignments  by  race  merely  are 
"goals" — not  "quotas" — and  he  emphasizes 
that  OPCC  does  not  dictate  any  such  num- 
bers. Last  May,  however,  Charles  Doneghy, 
an  OPCC  area  coorc'Inator.  told  Columbus, 
Ohio's  Carl  M.  Oeupel  Construction  Co.  that 
before  It  could  qualify  for  a  $6  million  road- 
building  contract  Involving  federal  funds.  It 
would  have  to  hire  something  on  the  order 
of  15  Negro  operating  engineers,  13  Journey- 
men and  two  apprentices. 

Earlier  this  year  In  Philadelphia.  OFCC 
area  coordinator  Bennett  Stalvey  warned  the 
aforementioned  Irwin  Co.  that  a  contract 
would  be  awarded  to  the  second  bidder  un- 
less Irwin  agreed  to  hire  a  representative 
number  of  minority-group  members.  "We 
want  to  see,"  declared  idr.  Stalvey.  "a  man- 
power table  listing  the  trades,  total  workers 
and  how  many  will  be  minority.  Negroes.  .  .  ." 
Last  January,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
quoted  Mr.  Stalvey  as  warning  contractors 


that  "If  they  fall  to  hire  a  'representative 
number'  of  Negro  workers,  they  face  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  $100  million  in  federal  contractt 
to  be  awarded  in  six  months." 

That  Philadelphia  story  ran  about  a  month 
after  Labor  Secretary  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  told 
the  AFL-ClO-s  Building  Jk  Construction 
Trades  convention:  "I  think  It  Is  an  error 
to  approach  this  problem  ...  In  terms  that 
mean  a  number  of  .  .  .  Negroes  or  whites 
or  anybody  else,  as  being  required  on  every 
single  situation.  .  .  .  (That)  Involves  quoUs 
In  one  form  or  another,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  .  .  .  that  Is  simply  the  wrong  ap- 
proach to  that  problem,  and  we  have  got  to 
find  a  better  one." 


QUOTAS 

Secretary  Wirtz'  OPCC  apparently  U  not 
alone  In  forcing  racial  quotas.  Last  May.  Sen- 
ator Paul  J.  Pannin  (R..  Ariz.)  told  Congress 
about  a  letter  sent  to  an  employer  by  EBOC 
Chairman  CllfTord  Alexander  Jr.,  accusing 
the  businessman  of  committing  unfair  em- 
ployment practices,  based  on  a  statistical 
disparity  between  the  minority  composition 
of  the  employer's  workforce  and  that  of  his 
community's  population.  "Despite  a  provi- 
sion In  the  (Civil  Rights)  Act  against  using 
ratios  or  racial  balance."  Senator  Pannin  de- 
clared, "the  (HBOC)  does.  In  fact,  use  such 
ratios  as  one  of  its  preliminary  tests  to  de- 
termine whether  there  has  been  a  violation." 

In  any  case,  as  more  and  more  companies 
sign  these  commitments,  finding  the  neces- 
sary Job  applicants  has  become  Increasingly 
difficult.  Both  OFCC  and  EEOC  contend  It  Is 
up  to  the  firms  to  recruit  and  train  black 
workers.  The  written  agreements  Include  lists 
of  the  sources  employers  are  advised  to  use 
for  such  recruitment.  (Sample  sources:  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  and  Workers  Defense  League — 
all  active  in  militant  causes  but,  according  to 
several  employers,  not  much  help  as  Job  re- 
cruiters— as  well  as  more  cooperative  groups 
like  the  Urban  League  and  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People).  At  beet,  however,  productivity  Is 
bound  to  suffer  during  the  apprenticeship 
period.  "Training  is  a  fine  Idea. "  says  one  ex- 
ecutive, "but  how  am  I  supposed  to  fill  my 
written  commitment  In  the  meantime?" 

BaOTHXXHOOO   SATS 

Making  matters  still  more  difficult  for  all 
concerned  Is  the  obstinacy  within  much  of 
organized  labor.  Inevitably,  a  vast  amount  of 
government  contract  work  Involves  construc- 
tion projects,  and  the  construction  Industry 
Is  burdened  with  the  tradition  of  union  hir- 
ing halls — through  which  the  union,  not  the 
employer,  selects  the  workforce.  Accordingly, 
an  employer  may  find  himself  signing  a  fed- 
eral commitment  which  he  may  not  be  able 
to  Implement  In  practice.  OPCC  answers  that 
hiring  halls  which  don't  supply  an  adequate 
personnel  mix  probably  are  discriminating 
and,  therefore,  are  Illegal.  Employers,  how- 
ever, feel  obliged  to  honor  their  labor  con- 
tracts (at  least  until  adjudged  illegal) — es- 
pecially since  they  may  have  a  strike  on  their 
hands  If  they  don't. 

Hiring  halls  are  but  one  such  area  In  which 
OPCC  now  Is  demanding  action  by  contrac- 
tors. The  agency  also  wants  sweeping  changes 
In  that  bulwark  of  unionism,  the  seniority 
system.  To  make  up  for  past  discrimination. 
OPCC  has  advised  employers  to  make  prefer- 
ential promotions  outside  the  system,  allow- 
ing minority-group  members  to  take  their 
seniority  along  with  them  In  any  shift  from 
one  department  to  another — a  radical  depar- 
ture In  the  construction  brotherhoods. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
collective  bargaining  on  seniority  Is  manda- 
tory where  the  NLRB  has  certified  a  union 
to  represent  workers.  But  how  can  an  em- 
ployer bargain  when  he  has  been  ordered 
to  make  specific  changes  by  the  OPCC? 
Asked  the  question.  OPCC  replies  that  It 
plans  to  use  Its  Influence  to  help  but  that 
"if  differences  on  a  seniority  contract  can- 


not be  resolved,  a  contractor  may  have  to 
decide  whether  to  take  a  strike  or  lose  a 
(federal)   contract." 

A  union  found  guilty  of  discrimination 
risks  losing  Its  NLRB  certification,  but  the 
legaUty  of  certain  OPCC  and  EEOC  require- 
ments on  seniority  Is  as  questionable  as  some 
of  the  others  affecting  management.  In  fact. 
EEOC  has  received  complaints  of  racial  dis- 
crimination from  whites — because  of  prefer- 
ential treatment  given  blacks.  To  avoid 
charges  that  they  are  encouraging  compa- 
nies to  violate  the  national  labor  law.  both 
agencies  claim  they  now  consult  unions,  al- 
lowing them  to  become  "Interested  parties" 
In  formal  proceedings.  On  at  least  one  oc- 
casion, however,  an  OFCC  official  refused  to 
make  this  concession.  At  a  meeting  In  Cleve- 
land last  May,  Area  Coordinator  Doneghy, 
after  checking  with  Washington,  refused  to 
discuss  an  "afflrmatlve  action  program"  of 
Carl  M.  Geupel  Construction  Co.  while  rep- 
resentatives of  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  were  in  the  room. 

What's  more.  Donald  Slaiman.  AFL-CIO 
Civil  Rights  Director,  told  Barron's  that 
OPCC  recently  launched  proceedings  to  de- 
bar Bethlehem  Steel  from  federal  contracts 
(over  the  Issue  of  seniority)  without  even 
consulting  the  United  Steelworkers.  The 
union,  after  protesting,  was  allowed  to  be- 
come an  interested  party.  (Hearings  now  are 
adjourned;  a  subsequent  article  in  this  se- 
ries will  discuss  the  case.)  "Making  a  union 
an  interested  party  In  proceedings  to  work 
out  something  new  Is  not  the  same  as  bar- 
gaining collectively,"  says  Thomas  W.  Miller. 
Jr.,  NLRB's  Information  director.  But  It's  not 
possible  to  file  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
against  the  government:  Uncle  Sam  Is  ex- 
empt from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

EMPLOTXK'S   BtntDXM 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  make  govern- 
ment contraictlng  a  more  precarious  busi- 
ness than  ever,  but  the  agencies  Increasingly 
act  as  though  determined  to  wreck  con- 
tractor relations  through  sheer  harassment. 
The  watchword  In  current  federal  enforce- 
ment of  equal  Job  opportunities.  Indeed, 
seems  to  be  "guilty  until  proven  innocent." 
EEOC  habitually  levels  charges  against  em- 
ployers without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
beforehand  to  see  the  evidence  and  respond 
to  it.  Investigators  frequently  arrive  at  a 
plant  unannounced,  demanding  a  look  at  the 
records  without  stating  any  specific  com- 
plaint. Not  least  objectionable  to  employers, 
finally.  Is  an  OPCC  tactic  of  requiring  them 
to  "validate"  all  personnel  testa  by  proving 
that  such  testa  don't  result  in  discrimina- 
tion. 

Good  intentions  aside.  Washington's  equal 
employment  opportunity  campaign  clearly 
is  being  administered  with  a  bias  all  Its 
own.  '"The  government  couldn't  have  done 
a  better  Job  of  sabotaging  the  program."  one 
sorely  beset  employer  said  recently,  "if  It  had 
deliberately  set  out  to  do  so." 

The  YotTNO  Savages:  Taxpayers  Are  Sub- 
smiziNc  Their  AssAin.T  on  Learning 
In  the  honorable  tradition  of  the  labor 
movement — "Reward  your  friends."  so 
Samuel  Gompers  adjured  his  followers,  "and 
punish  your  enemies" — as  well  as  of  Tam- 
many Ball,  the  liberal  establishment  always 
looks  after  Ita  own.  Win  or  lose  at  the  polls. 
Democratic  standard-bearers  rarely  fall  to 
advance  their  personal  fortunes;  regardless 
of  the  state  of  the  union,  party  blg-wlgs  evi- 
dently know  how  to  succeed  In  business 
without  really  trying.  In  the  Great  Society, 
moreover,  politics  has  produced  some  strange 
success  stories.  Thus,  several  former  Treasury 
officials,  whose  disastrous  policies  have 
brought  the  U.S.  to  the  brink  of  financial 
ruin,  have  gone  straight  from  Washington  to 
Wall  Street.  Hubert  Humphrey,  whom  no- 
body ever  accused  of  being  an  egg-head,  soon 
will  begin  a  new  career  as  mentor  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Brltannica.  Kind  of  makes  you 
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wonder    what    Une    Betty   Purness    will    be 
peddUngnext.  ,     ».  ^        ♦».. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  Clark  Kerr,  the 
educator  who,  shortly  after  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan  took  office  two  years  ago.  was  un- 
ceremoniously dumped— "fired  with  enthu- 
siasm," In  his  own  genial  words— as  President 
of  the  University  at  California.  During  Dr. 
Kerr's  tenure,  of  course,  the  student  rebel- 
Uon  at  Berkeley,  staging  area  for  the  revolta 
now  raging  throughout  the  groves  of  aca- 
deme   achieved  nationwide  prominence  and 
scored  Ita  first  gains  off  weak-kneed  authority 
(remember    Mario    Savlo    and    the    Filthy 
Speech  Movement?).  Like  so  many  "berals. 
Dr  Kerr  landed  comfortably  on  his  feet,  with 
the    prestigious    Carnegie    Foundation.    As 
Chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
the  Future  of   Higher  Education,  however, 
the  scholar  apparently  has  learned  very  Uttle. 
Last  month  his  blue-ribbon  group  Issued  a 
report  urging  a  multlbllUon-doUar  program 
of  expanded  federal  aid  to  colleges  and  unl- 
verslUes.  Last  week,  even  as  student  agitators 
were  committing  acts  of  disruption  and  vio- 
lence on  campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  Dr. 
Kerr  chose  to  wax  philosophical.  "Kerr  sees 
benefits  in  campus  protest."  ran  the  head- 
line on  a  front-page  intarvlew  In  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  UnlverslUes,  he  told 
the  reporter,  will  emerge  stronger  for  the 
•legitimate"  demands  being  made  upon  them. 
In   the   liberal    lexicon,    "legitimate"   may 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  At  Berkeley,  for 
example.   It  Included   PresidenUal  sanction 
of  the  distribution  on  campus  of  propaganda 
favoring  use  of  marijuana,  as  well  as  the 
broadcasting  of  obscenities  over  university 
loudspeakers.  From  these  relatively  modest 
goals,  the  agitators  lately  have  escalated  to 
demands  for  control  over  curricula  and  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  faculty  members.  In  a 
striking  number  of  cases,  moreover,  notably 
in  public  Institutions,  the  protest  movementa 
are  spearheaded  by  a  small  but  highly  select 
minority  of  undergraduates;  those  who  have 
been  chosen  less  for  their  academic  quaU- 
flcations  than  their  underprivileged  economic 
status  or  their  race.  By  subsidizing  the  en- 
rollment of  studenta  with  neither  the  ca- 
pacity nor  the  will  to  learn,  VS.  taxpayers 
have  made  It  dlfOctilt  for  others  to  get  an 
education.  WlUy-nlUy  they  also  are  working 
to    undermine    those    hallowed   ivy-covered 
walls. 

The    process — as   measured    by    the   shift 
from  private  to  public  financing  of  higher 
edutaUon— is  far  advanced.  Since  1960,  the 
nximber    of    studenta    enrolled    by    colleges 
as  freshmen  has  Increased  from  920.000  to 
1,567.000.  Of  the  total,  however,  those  enter- 
ing private  institutions  have  risen  only  from 
345.000  to  454.000,  or  by  less  than  30%,  while 
their  taxpayer-supported  counterparte  have 
doubled.  The  rise  In  enroUmenta  inevitably 
has  led  to  a  surge  In  expenditures:   In  the 
past  eight  years,  state  and  local  outlays  for 
higher  education  have  gone  from  $1.8  billion 
to  $4  6  billion,  while  federal  spending,  esti- 
mated at  a  nominal  $1  billion  In  fiscal  '60, 
win  approach  $5  billion  In  the   12  months 
ending  June  30,  1669.  In  some  states,  notably 
those  which  charge  little  or  no  tuition,  budg- 
ets and  student  bodies  alike  have  climbed 
geometrically.  Since  Nelson  Rockefeller  took 
office,  for  example,  enrollments  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  have  shot  up  from 
28.500  to   100,000,  while   Albany's  contribu- 
tions to  Gotham's  City  University  have  risen 
eightfold. 

Too  little,  said  the  Carnegie  Commission 
In  effect,  and  too  late.  Hence  In  December  It 
Issued  a  report  resoundingly  titled  "Quality 
and  equality:  new  levels  of  federal  respon- 
sibility for  higher  education,"  To  meet  what 
the  distinguished  body  views  as  a  pressing 
national  need.  It  recommends,  among  other 
things,  a  complex  scheme  of  student  loans 
and  grante  and  the  establishment  of  500 
new  two-year  and  50  new  urban  four-year 
colleges,  at  a  cost  "not  to  exceed  $10  million 


per  institution."  All  told.  If  Its  recommenda- 
tions were  followed,  total  U.S.  outlays  on 
higher  education  In  the  next  decade  would 
rise  to  $41  billion  annually,  or  by  nearly 
150%,  the  contribution  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  nearly  quadruple. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  universal  higher 
education  has  become  an  article  of  faith,  few 
voices  have  been  raised  In  dissent.  Yet  to 
Judge  by  the  nasty  headlines  that  have  pro- 
liferated during  the  past  academic  year.  Dr. 
Kerr  and  his  colleagues  may  have  overlooked 
a  thing  or  two.  One  U  the  draft,  which,  by 
exempting  ellglbles  while  they  remain  In 
college,  has  placed  an  artificial  prenUum  on 
the  B-A.  degree.  Someday  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam will  come  to  an  end,  at  which  point  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  pledged  that  It 
will  "take  a  new  look  at  the  question  of  per- 
manent conscription  In  a  free  society."  II 
the  draft  were  ever  phased  out.  Contem- 
porary Civilization  courses  all  over  the  coun- 
try might  lose  a  sizable  chunk  of  theU  cap- 
tive audience. 

Before  throwing  the  Ivory  tower  open  to 
all  comers,  moreover,  the  taxpayer  ought  to 
ask  If  perhaps  he  hasn't  already  made  ad- 
mission to  college— notably  for  the  culturally 
deprived  or  ethnically  disadvantaged— far  too 
free-and-easy.  According  to  a  recent  article 
In  The  Wall  Street  Journal:  "Schools  all  over 
the  country  are  suddenly  seeking  out  .  .  . 
ghetto  youngsters  who  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago  would  have  been  denied  admission  be- 
cause of  poor  high-school  records  and  low 
college-entrance  examination  scores."  N.Y.U. 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  have  designed 
special  programs  stressing  lower  entrance  re- 
qulrementa.  exUa  tutoring  and  financial  aid. 
"The  biggest  single  effort  to  help  such  'high- 
risk'  studenta  Is  the  Search  for  Education, 
Elevation  and  Knowledge  (SEEK)  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  Despite  considerable 
opposition  from  faculty  members  who  feared 
academic  standards  would  be  compromised. 
SEEK  was  launched  in  September  1965,  with 
109  studenta.  Currently  2.000  SEEK  studenta 
attend  classes  at  the  school's  15  metropolitan 
campuses  .  .  .  "There  are  many  thousands  of 
young  people  in  the  ghettos  of  New  York  who 
ought  to  be  educated  but  can't  meet  admis- 
sions   requlrementa    elsewhere,'    says   Leslie 
Berger,  SEEK  director.  'We're  wlUlng  to  bring 
them  In  and  take  them  as  far  as  they  can 
go.'" 

Seek  and  ye  shall  find.  While  campus  dis- 
orders are  by  no  means  confined  to  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning— hall  Colum- 
bia!—and    plenty    of    white    rabble-rousers 
regularly  do  their  thing,  the  latest  spate  of 
trouble  seems  pecuUarly  race-oriented.  Thus, 
with  the  threat  of  disorder  and  violence,  a 
few  score  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  mlU- 
tante.  enrolled   (and  subsidized)    by  SEEK, 
last  Tuesday  coerced  Queens  College,  a  26.- 
000-student    unit   of    City    University,    into 
closing  Ita  doors.  Their  demands,  which  are 
"not  negotiable."  Include  the  ouster  of  the 
local  head  of  SEEK,  as  well  as  authority  to 
set  the  program's  academic  standards,  choose 
participants  and  allocate  funds.  Members  of 
the  Afro-American  Society  at  Brandels  and 
Swarthmore  last  week  seized  communications 
centers  and  admUslons  offices.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  and   San  Mateo  Junior 
College,   where   violence   has  escalated  Into 
near-lnsurrectlon.  the  hardcore  troublemak- 
ers according  to  one  press  account,  "were  re- 
cruited as  part  of  a  special  program  Initiated 
two  years  ago  ...  to  bring  more  nonwhltes 
onto  the  campus."  The  war  on  poverty  as 
Barron's  time  and  again  has  observed,  has 
become   a  war  on  society.  With  their  own 
hard-earned  money,  taxpayers  are  helping  to 
turn  the  campus  Into  a  battleground. 

Clark  Kerr  mav  remain  Indulgent,  but  here 
and  there— Ironically  In  California,  where  It 
all  began— the  authorities  are  finally  facing 
up  to  the  challenge.  At  San  Francisco  State 
College,  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  noted  seman- 
tlclst  and  acting  president,  has  taken  a  not- 


ably hard  line  toward  the  young  savages. 
Governor  Reagan  has  declared  wax.  In  a 
blunt  message  last  week,  he  urged  the  legis- 
lature to  help  him  rid  Golden  State 
campuses  of  "criminal  anarchlsta  and  latter- 
day  Pasclste."  In  particular,  the  Governor 
waiita  the  lavraiakers  to  approve  some  form 
of  tuition  or  increased  student  fee.  as  well  as 
proposals  that  would  "provide  for  the  expul- 
Blonof  students  or  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
who  interfere  with  the  educational  process. 
I  am  determined  that  academic  freedom 
knd  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  will  be  uphfld; 
protected  and  preserved."  Go  to  the  head  of 
the  class. 


Legalized  Bias?:  Only  Congress  ob  the 
WnrrE  House  Can  Prevent  It— ni 
Washington.— Roadbullders  from  all  over 
the  country  last  month  warned  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  that  the  federal  aid 
highway  program  Is  coming  to  a  ^rtual 
standstill  because  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
complying  with  equal  employment  opportun- 
ity (iio)  regulations.  While  EEO  problems 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  roadbullders. 
their  pUght  dramatically  underscores  both 
the  urgency  of  straightening  out  the  Pfesent 
nationwide  mess  and  the  likelihood  that  It 
won't  be  easy.  As  noted  In  earlier  articles,  the 
two  greatest  difficulties  In  the  EEO  program 
are-  the  "affirmative  action"  requlrementa 
which  call  for  employers  to  be  "creative"  In 
order  to  avoid  discrimination;  and  the  cha- 
otic, and  often  conflicting,  administration  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, Justice  Department  and  Labor 
Department's  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance— as  well  as  28  government  con- 
tracting agencies. 

The  roadblock  to  the  highway  program  has 
astonished  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  who 
had  thought  that  a  ruUng  by  U.S.  Comp- 
troller General  Elmer  B.  Staate.  anotiiCT  by 
AssUtant  Comptroller  General  Frank  H.  Welt- 
zel  and  an  amendment  to  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968  not  only  would  hurdle  EEO  barriers 
to  public  works,  but  also  would  set  precedenta 
applicable  to  all  employers.  „    «„  » 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (D.,  W,  Va.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  was  so 
concerned  that.  In  the  middle  of  his  own  com- 
mittee hearings,  he  rushed  over  to  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  hearings  on 
confirmation  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor. 
George  Shultz  (and  won  from  him  a  promise 
to  tackle  problems  of  EEO  administration 
right  after  taking  office).  Senator  William  B. 
Spong    (D.,  Va.)    already  has  received  a  re- 
sponse to  his  plea  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
•n-ansportation,  John  A.  Volpe.  to  straighten 
out  the  mess  in  Virginia  which  has  halted  all 
federal  highway  construction  in  that  stf  \^— 
follow  the  federal  regulations,  said  Mr.  Volpe, 
or  forfeit   all  federal  highway   funds.  Last 
week  the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways, 
announcing  that  It  would  comply  under  pre- 
test,  charged  the  federal  government  with 
improper  interference  with  a  state  agency. 
However   EEO  problems  cut  across  so  many 
aeencles  and  Involve  such  basic  questions  of 
lecallty  and  official  policy  that  the  ultimate 
answere  lie  with  President  Nixon,  Congress 
and  the  courts. 

The  cause  celebre  which  led  to  the  rulings 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  afore- 
mentioned 1968  amendment  Involves  an  un- 
usual man  from  Columbus,  Ohio:  John  Geu- 
nel  who  heads  Carl  M.  Geupel  Construction 
CO."  On  February  21,  1968.  Mr.  Geupel's  com- 
nany  was  declared  low  bidder  at  $5  million 
and  awarded  a  conti-act  to  build  3.3  miles  o. 
interstate  Highway  Project  No.  25  In  Ohio  s 
Summit  County  near  Akron,  part  of  a  $125 
million  beltway  program  planned  lor  1968. 
Just  five  days  earlier,  however,  the  OFCC 
had  issued  a  new  regulation  saying  that  each 
federal  aid  construction  contract  of  $500,000 
or  more  must  have  Ita  approval  before  going 
into  effect.  As  the  contracting  agency,  the 
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Department  of  Transporatlon  and  Its  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  as  well  as  OPCC.  went  Into 
action  to  determine  If  Mr.  Geupel  really  was 
an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

The  federal  functionarlefl  told  Mr.  Oeupel 
that  he  would  have  to  be  creative  and  come 
up  with  an  afflrmatlve  action  program  to 
preclude  discrimination.  At  that  point,  the 
doughtly  contractor  did  something  virtually 
unheard  of  these  days:  he  defied  his  regu- 
lators. Mr.  Oeupel  said  be  could  not  come  up 
with  a  program  without  knowing  exactly 
what  they  wanted.  Talks  continued  beyond 
the  20-day  period  during  which  the  contract 
was  supposed  to  be  executed. 

By  mid-March,  under  instructions  from 
both  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
OFCC.  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  told  the 
Director  of  Highways  for  Ohio  that  Mr.  Geu- 
pel would  have  to  supply  "manning"  tables 
by  race  for  his  own  firm  and  for  his  sub- 
contractors. (In  essence,  this  would  have 
been  a  contractual  commitment  to  employ 
specific  numbers  of  Negroes  In  each  craft.) 
On  March  27  Mr.  Geupel  set  forth  the  esti- 
mated maximum  number  of  employes  for 
each  craft  for  himself  and  his  subcontractors, 
and  said  ^«  would  make  an  "estimate"  of 
the  miiu)tXty  groups  to  be  employed  when  he 
was  told  "what  the  criteria  will  be"  for  "ac- 
ceptable manning  tables." 

The  roadbuUder  said  he  could  make  no 
guarantees  because  be  obtained  his  workers 
through  a  union  hiring  hall,  nor  did  he  know 
how  he  could  go  outside  It  to  reach  minor- 
ities. In  the  eyes  of  the  federal  regulators, 
this  constituted  failure  to  take  appropriate 
affirmative  action. 

The  next  step  came  on  April  12  when  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  said  the  Geupel  bid 
should  be  rejected  and  the  Job  re-advertlsed. 
But  P.  E.  Masheter.  director  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Highways,  demurred,  saying 
that  the  Job  already  had  been  awarded  to 
the  Geupel  company.  The  following  Is  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Masheter  to  P.  C. 
Turner,  director  of  Public  Roads. 

"It  Is  a  mntter  of  grave  concern  when  the 
duly  authorU-.ed  representatives  of  the  U.S 
and  the  state  of  Ohio  enter  Into  a  seriously 
considered  written  agreement,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  then  order  that 
agreement  to  be  breached.  ...  It  Is  not  my 
Intention  at  present  to  take  bids  on  any 
of  the  projects  In  the  Cleveland  Operational 
Plan  area  which  are  scheduled  to  be  let  In 
contract  this  year,  totaling  $125  million  .  .  . 
until  this  problem  Is  solved." 

At  this  point,  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  American  Road  Builders 
Association.  Ohio  Contractors  Association 
and  the  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  Joined  the  fray.  When  conferences 
with  federal  officials  proved  fruitless,  they 
went  to  Congress.  They  got  their  first  action 
when  Rep.  William  C.  Cramer  (R..  Fla.) 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  requested  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
legality  of  Imposing  varying  afflrmatlve  ac- 
tion  requirements  after   bids   are  opened. 

On  May  22.  Assistant  Comptroller  General 
Weltzel  ruled  that  no  post-award  obligation 
may  be  Imposed  on  road  contractors  that  is 
not  spelled  out  In  federal  advertisements  for 
bids;  thus,  he  appeared  to  have  solved  the 
afflrmatlve  action  problem  for  federal  road- 
builders.  The  various  groups  were  happy  over 
what  they  thought  was  a  genuine  victory. 
Their  Joy  was  short-lived,  however,  because 
nothing  happened — the  contract  with  Mr. 
Oeupel  remained  unexecuted. 

Last  summer.  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Highway  Act  of  1968,  saying 
essentially  what  Mr.  Weltzel  had  ruled;  by 
late  summer,  Mr.  Geupel  finally  got  his  con- 
tract, at  the  same  price  at  what  he  bad  bid 
in  February  "There  Is  no  question  but  what 
we  will  lose  money  on  It,"  he  told  Barron's. 
He  estimates  that  the  delay  will  cost  him  be- 


tween $200,000  and  $300,000  In  wage  rates 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  coats  of  ma- 
terials. Moreover,  the  project  Itself  will  be 
about  a  year  late. 

As  for  the  other  roadbullders.  regulatory 
actions  by  the  Johnson  Administration  un- 
der the  Highway  Act  amendment  have  cre- 
ated the  aforementioned  crisis  in  the  indus- 
try As  passed  by  the  House  originally,  the 
amendment  said  essentially  what  Mr.  Weltzel 
had  ruled.  But  by  the  time  the  measure  got 
through  conference  and  was  passed,  it  con- 
tained a  provision  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  must  receive  assurances  from 
each  state  that  employment  In  connection 
with  proposed  projects  will  be  provided  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  ap- 
parently interpreted  this  to  mean  that  if  It 
couldn't  require  a  roadbullder  to  come  up 
with  his  own  afflrmatlve  action  program 
after  bidding,  it  could  do  so  beforehand.  Ac- 
cordingly, last  October  1,  it  issued  Order  7-2, 
establishing  vague  "prequallflcatlon  proce- 
dures" and  said  all  roadbullders  should  be 
prequallfled  by  December  1 

Among  other  things.  7-2  says  "no  bid  will 
be  accepted  unless  the  bidder  has  submitted 
an  EEO  Prequallflcatlon  Statement"  accept- 
able to  the  state  highway  department  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
The  approved  statement  then  is  to  be  made 
part  of  the  contract  Specific  EEO  obligations 
have  not  been  spelled  out  in  advertisements 
for  bids  as  required  by  the  new  law. 

Contractors  from  all  over  the  country  told 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  in  Janu- 
ary that  7-2  amounts  to  having  each  com- 
pany write  its  own  EEO  specifications.  Guide- 
lines for  approval  are  so  unclear  that  no  two 
states  Interpret  them  alike:  what  is  accepted 
by  one  PHA  offlcial  frequently  is  turned  down 
by  another. 

Confusion  over  the  prequallflcatlon  pro- 
cedure, as  noted,  has  brought  the  federal  aid 
highway  program  to  a  virtual  halt.  Lacking 
what  it  regards  as  proper  criteria  to  enable 
it  to  prequallfy  bidders.  New  York  State  has 
prequallfled  nobody,  and  all  federal  highway 
work  Is  being  delayed.  In  Virginia  only  ic^o 
of  500  contractors  have  been  prequallfled, 
and  the  state  has  decided  to  hold  up  all 
federal  highway  construction  until  most  of 
those  who  normally  bid  are  able  to  do  so. 

California  has  been  unable  to  start  the 
$700  million  federal  aid  highway  program  it 
plans  for  1969  because  only  two  of  its  300 
contractors  have  been  prequallfled.  With 
only  three  of  its  320  roadbullders  approved. 
Michigan  postponed  January  contract  let- 
tlngs  for  an  estimated  $5.8  million  worth  of 
roads,  and.  at  the  time  of  the  hearings, 
had  doubts  about  a  scheduled  February  let- 
ting of  an  additional  $15.8  million  in  con- 
tracts. Though  134  contractors  have  applied 
In  Montana,  none  has  received  final  clear- 
ance. In  Oregon  two  out  of  44  are  prequal- 
lfled. 

Now  several  Senators  have  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  to  rule  on  the  legality 
of  the  prequallflcatlon  procedure  and  are 
expecting  a  reply  momentarily.  Some  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  have  advised  him  that  they 
consider  it  illegal.  If  Mr.  Staats  Issues  a  for- 
mal ruling  to  this  effect,  no  federal  agency 
may  spend  funds  to  carry  out  the  procedure. 

At  the  time  of  passage,  the  Public  Works 
Conunlttees  thought  that  the  Highway  Act 
amendment  would  make  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress regarding  affirmative  action  crystal 
clear,  not  only  for  roads,  but  also  for  all 
projects  Involving  federal  funds.  In  other 
words,  affirmative  action  requirements  would 
have  to  be  stated  sp>ecifically  in  advertise- 
ments for  bids.  "But."  said  one  amazed  com- 
mittee staff  member,  "agencies  like  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment acted  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

A  case  in  point  Involves  Hyman  R.  Welner, 
president  of  Reliance  Mechanical  Contrac- 


tors, Ido.,  of  Cleveland.  He  Is  asking  a  court 
of  appeals  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  second  low  bidder  for  con- 
struction work  Involving  HUD  funds  at 
Cuyahoga  Community  College  on  grounds 
that  Illegal  requirements  were  placed  on 
Reliance  after  It  submitted  a  low  bid. 

The  CU3rahoga  case  (which  Is  still  pend- 
ing) and  similar  developments  attracted  the 
attention  of  Rep.  Cramer,  who  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  if  the  opinion  that  ad- 
vertisements for  bids  must  contain  specific 
EEO  obligations  would  apply  not  only  to 
highways  but  also  to  all  competitive  bidding 
involving  federal  funds.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Staats  replied  in  the  afflrmatlve  on  No- 
vember 18.  saying,  in  part.  ''Where  material 
conditions  and  requirements  are  not  clearly 
defined,  such  circumstance  gives  rise  to  the 
opportunity  for  favoritism,  arbitrary  action 
and  abuse  of  authority  in  the  awarding,  or 
approving  of  proposed  awards,  of  the  con- 
tracts." 

Subsequently  Barron's  asked  Robert  P. 
Keller,  general  counsel  for  the  Comptroller 
General,  If  the  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  all  federally  funded  contracts  with  fixed 
prices,  whether  set  by  bidding  or  negotia- 
tion. He  said  It  deflnitely  would,  and  that  It 
clearly  is  not  right,  after  a  final  price  has 
been  set,  for  the  government  to  impose  addi- 
tional obligations  which  may  Involve  extra 
costs. 

This  plainly  has  a  bearing  on  the  Allen- 
Bradley  Co.  case  now  pending  before  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Shultz.  On  January  16.  then 
Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  upheld 
the  findings  of  a  hearing  panel  that  while  the 
Milwaukee  manufacturer  had  not  discrim- 
inated against  individual  applicants  or  em- 
ployes, its  failure  to  undertake  special  re- 
cruitment for  Negroes  constituted  grounds 
for  debarment  from  all  federal  contracts.  He 
gave  the  firm  until  February  10  to  work  out 
an  agreement  with  OFCC  or  suffer  debar- 
ment. On  that  date  the  OFCC  reported  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Labor.  George  Shultz.  that 
It  had  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  Allen- 
Bradley  He  then  cancelled  the  deadline  and 
told  the  company  to  continue  negotiating 
with  the  same  OFCC  officials. 

One  of  the  main  witnesses  for  the  govern- 
ment at  the  panel  hearings  was  the  Rev. 
James  E.  Groppl,  then  an  advisor  to  the 
NAACP  Youth  Counsel  which  the  panel  sub- 
sequently recommended  its  a  recruitment 
source  for  Allen-Bradley.  (According  to  press 
accounts,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  led 
200  open  housing  demonstrations  in  Mil- 
waukee: this  month  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  upheld  his  conviction  for  resisting  ar- 
rest during  a  demonstration.)  Father  Groppl 
said  he  found  Allen-Bradley's  employment 
record  "terrifying"  because  it  didn't  hire 
enough  black  people.  He  said  he  had  de- 
manded that  It  handle  hiring  so  that  IC^- 
of  Its  employee  would  be  black.  Preferential 
hiring  to  provide  jobs  for  black  people  is 
morally  Justified,  he  told  the  panel. 

Previously  OPCC  had  ordered  the  com- 
pany to  do  something  about  the  fact  that 
it  employed  only  30  or  40  Negroes  out  of 
6.500  workers.  Leonard  Biermann.  OFCC's 
senior  compliance  officer,  testified  that  af- 
firmative action  means  "results."  Allen- 
Bradley,  however,  pointed  out  that  about 
18.000  applicants  walk  in  and  apply  for  the 
approximately  1,500  Jobs  that  it  fills  each 
year.  Since  it  was  not  found  guilty  of  dis- 
criminating against  anyone,  the  company 
said  it  felt  no  obligation  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  recruitment  when  It  received  more  appli- 
cations than  It  could  use.  Moreover,  It  con- 
tended that  the  preferential  recruitment  de- 
manded by  OFCC  would  violate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Significantly,  Allen-Bradley  added  that  if 
OFCC  can  force  it  to  undergo  extra  costs  for 
Negro  recruitment  under  its  federal  con- 
tracts, there's  no  telling  where  matters  will 
end.  "The  contractor  who  enters  Into  a  gov- 
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emnment  contract  today  may  And  tomorrow 
that  his  cost  of  performance  has  been  sub- 
stantially increased  by  a  requirement  that  he 
institute  an  apprenticeship  training  program 
or  vastly  expanded  recruiting  activities;  he 
mav  find  himself  Involved  In  a  complicated 
time-consuming  and  expensive  program  of 
retestlng  rejected  applicants;  he  may  be  told 
to  revalidate  tests  or  to  seek  out  and  utilize 
•culture-free'  tests;  he  may  be  required  to 
ascerteln  the  'rightful  place'  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed by  him  and  tc  award  back  pay  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  In  'rightful 
place'  and  the  former  wa«e  rate."  (OFCC  has 
regulations  on  all  these  matters,  making  such 
possibilities  very  real). 

Some  time  ago,  OFCC  announced  It  was 
considering  debarment  for  three  other  com- 
panies. Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Pullman  Co. 
and  B&P  Motor  Express.  Last  week,  according 
to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  OFCC  Acting 
Director  Ward  McCreedy  indicated  he  also 
is  considering  debarment  for  three  South 
Carolina  textile  firms:  Dan  River  Mills,  Bur- 
Ungton  Industries  and  J.  P.  Stevens.  Earlier 
the  Defense  Department  had  found  that  the 
companies  failed  to  take  "appropriate  affirm- 
ative action"  to  preclude  racial  discrimina- 
tion. After  White  House  Intercession,  fol- 
lowing a  telegram  from  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  (R.,  S.C).  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard  said  the  firms  con- 
vinced him  they  will  take  the  necessary  af- 
flrmatlve action,  and  he  awarded  new 
contracts  to  all  three. 

Subsequently,  according  to  The  Journal, 
Mr.  McCreedy  declared  he  has  authority  to 
institute  action  to  reverse  the  contract 
awards.  He  said  he  will  examine  the  new 
guarantees  of  afflrmatlve  action,  observing: 
"Those  must  have  been  rather  spectacular 
agreements  for  them  (the  Defense  Depart- 
ment) to  award  the  contracts,  based  on  what 
I  know  of  the  cases." 

According  to  James  W.  Moore,  counsel  for 
the  Arkansas  Chapter  of  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America,  the  entire  de- 
barment procedure,  which  U  subject  only  to 
intra-agency  review,  "is  without  provision 
for  right  of  Judicial  review  as  ordinarily  re- 
quired of  other  agencies'  rulings  which  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act."  He  adds:  "The  plan 
lacka  the  proper  checks,  balances  and  oppor- 
tunities for  review  of  the  administrative 
agency's  determinations  before  imposition  of 
penalties  which  conceivably  could  put  many 
contractors  out  of  business  before  any  Ju- 
dicial review  was  obtainable." 

Actions  being  taken  under  Executive  Or- 
der 11246  are  clearly  of  quesUonable  legal- 
ity But  there  Is  a  stUl  more  fundamental 
queaUon  of  legality— that  of  the  order  It- 
self Although  President  Johnson  never 
stated  the  authority  for  11246,  everyone  has 
-  assumed  that  It  was  based  on  the  executive's 
contracting  authority.  No  President,  how- 
ever, has  the  right  to  issue  an  order  which 
Is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Congress 
made  clear  that  the  Intent  was  to  promote 
equal  opportunity  through  an  Independent 
body,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  using  voluntary  means.  If  these 
do  not  work,  the  aggrieved  parties  then  can 
institute  suit  through  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  the  advice  of  the  Commission,  or 
the  Department  Itself  can  bring  suit.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246.  however,  granted  life 
and  death  power  over  companies  to  an  agen- 
cy under  the  direct  control  of  the  President. 
Thus  aa  noted,  the  ultimate  solution  of 
EEO  'problems  must  come  from  President 
Nixon  or  Congreas.  _.^^^         ♦»,. 

The  President  simply  could  withdraw  the 
order.  There  are  recent  Indications,  however, 
that  matters  are  becoming  so  bad  that  Con- 
gress may  be  ready  to  tackle  the  politically 
tncky  subject.  On  February  4,  Senate  Minor- 
ity Leader  Everett  Dlrksen  (R.  HI.)  called 
for  an  investigation  of  OPCC  and  EEOC,  say- 
ing, "It  is  my  strong  Impression  that  the 


orders  and  requirements  flowing  out  of 
these  offices  (EEOC  and  OFCC)  exceed  the 
authority  granted  to  them  by  Congress  and 
are  beyond  any  reasonable  interpretation 
which  can  be  given  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  the  enabling  legislation.  An  addi- 
tional separatlon-of-powers  problem  exists 
in  connection  with  the  OFCC  since  it  was 
estabUshed  by  executive  order,  and  It  may 
well  be  that  this  entire  matter  should  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Congress  In  the  first 
place." 

On  February  7,  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R., 
Ariz  )  introduced  a  bill  that  would  abolish 
Executive  Order  11246  and  "provide  that  the 
remedies  enacted  by  Congress  to  secure  equal 
employment  opportunities  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive   federal   remedies    available    In    this 


area."  .,.      , 

Meanwhile,  EEOC  has  said  that  It  will  ask 
Congress  for  cease  and  desist  powers  again 
this  year,  as  It  did  In  1968.  Chairman  Clifford 
Alexander's  term  runs  to  mld-1972,  and  he 
has  indicated  he  will  stay  on  the  Commis- 
sion, though  President  Nixon  cotild  name  a 
new  chairman.  Some  hard-and-fast  deci- 
sions should  be  forthcoming  soon. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MIKVA  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
GASOLINE  SALES-PROMOTION 

GAME 


(Mr  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mm- 
ute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  restrict  and  ultimately  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  a  device  which  has 
literally    become    the    scourge    of    the 
modem   consumer— the   gasoline   sales- 
promotion  game.  My  proposal  would  not 
make  such  sales  promotion  games  il- 
legal—although arguably  they  may  al- 
ready be  so  under  some  State  lottery 
laws— but    it    would    require    that   any 
manufacturer  or  distributor  who  used 
such  a  game,  or  forced  the  dealers  to  use 
it  would  have  to  make  available  to  the 
customer  as  an  alternative  the  retail  cost 
per  gallon  of  the  game.  This  retaU  cost 
per  gallon  would  include  all  cost  of  ad- 
ministering,   advertising    or    otherwise 
promoting    the    game— including    those 
costs  which  are  paid  by  game  promoters. 
The  dual  purposes  of  the  bill  are:  First, 
to  insure  that  those  customers  who  do 
not  want  to  play  do  not  wind  up— as  they 
do  now— bearing  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
games  which  others  are  playing:   and 
second,  to  convince  manufacturers  and 
distributors  that  ultimately  games  are 
in  no  one's  interest  except  those  who  pro- 
mote the  games. 

As  to  the  second  objective  of  my  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
creased  attention   focused   on   gasoline 
sales-promotion  games  within  the  last 
year  has  already  made  clear  to  most  of 
those  engaged  in  the  production,  distri- 
bution and  retail  sale  of  gasoline  that 
there  is  nothing  substantial  or  lasting  to 
be  gained,  and  much  to  be  lost,  by  con- 
tinuing   the    senseless    competition    of 
sales-promotion   games.   Last  year   the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  made  a  study 
of  this  business  practice  in  retail  sales 
of  gasoline  and  in  food  retaUing.  In  its 
report   transmitted  to  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  on  Decem- 
ber 13  1968.  the  Commission  found  that: 
The  total  cost  of  the  games  was  S24.5  mil- 
lion in  1966  and  $26.5  mllUon  in  1967. 


Tlie  average  cost  per  gallon  varied 
greatly  from  distributor  to  distributor, 
but  in  general  was  at  least  1  cent  per  gal- 
lon. I  emphasize  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
cost-per-gallon  figures  are  only  the  costs 
to  the  manufacturer— they  do  not  in- 
clude the  costs  per  gallon  to  the  dealers. 
These  costs,  too.  the  consumer  must  ulti- 
mately pay.  For  this  reason  it  is  safe  to 
say,  as  the  bill  does,  that  in  no  case  wUl 
the  retail  cost  per  gallon  be  less  than  1 
cent. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  for  all  custom- 
ers—not just  those  who  play  the  game— 
which    sales-promotion    games    require, 
there  is  the  problem  of  tie-in  sales.  Sales- 
promotion  games  are  not  tie-ins  in  the 
strict  statutory  sense,  since  no  inferior 
or  less  desirable  product  is  involved.  But 
in    principle,    gasoline    sales-promotion 
games  are  exactly  the  same  as  tie-ins: 
the  dealer  is  forced  to  take  the  game  in 
order  to  continue  doing  business  with  the 
distributor.  He  is  forced  not  only  by  pres- 
sure from  the  distributor,  but  by  the  de- 
mands of  a  small  minority  of  his  custom- 
ers who  have  heard  the  games  widely 
advertised.  Thus  the  hapless  dealer  is  in 
the  position  of  not  being  able  to  gain  any 
business  by  engaging  in  a  game,  but  risk- 
ing the  loss  of  those  customers  who  do 
wish  to  play  if  he  does  not  engage  in  it. 
The  FTC's  report  was  based  in  large 
measure  on  the  fine  work  done  on  this 
subject  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Activi- 
ties of  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the  House 
Select   Committee    on    Small    Business. 
This  subcommittee,   under   the   distin- 
guished chairmanship  of  my  colleague. 
John   Dingell,   of   Michigan,   laid   the 
groundwork  for  the  Commission's  study 
by  its  hearings  earlier  in  1968.  During 
these  hearings,  two  complaints  of  retail 
gasoline  dealers  were  brought  to  light: 
First,  that  the  games  took  time  and  kept 
them  from  giving  more  attention  to  their 
primary     responsibility — serving     their 
customers;   and  second,  that  after  the 
initial  games  had  been  introduced,  the 
effect  of  later  games  was  actually  un- 
profitable to  the  retail  dealers.  The  un- 
happiness  of  retail  dealers  in  my  own 
home.  Chicago,  is  amply  demonstrated  in 
the    story    from    the    Chicago    Sunday 
American  which  I  include  after  my  re- 
marks. These  Chicago  dealers  are  actual- 
ly considering  going  to  court  to  stop  the 
spiral  of  escalating  gamesmanship  on  the 
part  of  gasoline  distributors. 

A  third  compelling  argument  against 
the   continued    use    of    gasoline    sales- 
promotion  games  is  that  they  present 
easy  opportunities  for  rigging  and  de- 
ception. The  5TC  in  its  study  concluded 
that   not   all   gasoline   sales-promotion 
games  are  fixed,  but  that  all  games  do 
present  the  opportimity  for  fixing,  and 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
consumer  to  tell  which  are  rigged  and 
which  are  not.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  even  though  many  game  promoters 
have  managed  to  avoid  State  and  Federal 
laws  against  lotteries  by  not  requiring  "a 
purchase"  by  the  customer,  nevertheless 
these  games  are  as  bad  as  lotteries.  All 
the  reasons  which  led  States  and  this 
Congress  to  ban  lotteries  also  apply  to 
gasoline  sales-promotion  games.  Under 
my  bill  the  fact  that  the  customer  is  not 
required  to  provide  consideration — that 
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Is  to  make  a  purchase — would  not  exempt 
the  game  from  coverage.  Hopefully,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  proposal  will  encourage 
State  legislatures  to  reexamine  the  suf- 
ficiency of  their  State  lottery  laws.  Any- 
thing which  looks  like  a  lottery,  feels 
like  a  lottery,  and  smells  like  a  lottery— 
as  gasoline  games  do— should  be  treated 
like  a  lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  these  gasoline 
games  are,  with  all  the  fancy  language 
and  trimmings  removed,  are  games  of 
chance  which  in  almost  any  other  form 
are  illegal.  In  Illinois  we  put  people  in 
Jail  for  running  a  policy  racket  or  a 
numbers  game.  It  appears  on  the  basis 
of  some  of  the  things  which  the  FTC  has 
discovered  that  the  numbers  players 
have  a  better  chance  than  the  players 
in  a  gasoline  game. 

With  all  this  to  criticize  about  gasoline 
sales-promotion  games,  why  do  the  man- 
ufacturers, the  dealers,  and  the  consum- 
ers continue  to  play?  The  answer  is  that 
they  are  caught  In  a  vicious  circle  which 
is  begim  by-the  game  promoters  and  fos- 
tered by  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  retailers,  and  the  consumers. 
As  the  recent  article  from  Fortune  mag- 
azine which  I  append  to  my  remarks 
points  out.  it  Is  only  the  promoters  who 
make  any  money  on  gasoline  games.  Af- 
ter the  Initial  stages,  the  games  of  com- 
petitors cancel  each  other  out,  and  the 
promoters  walk  away  with  the  loot.  I  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  proposal  will 
be  welcome  to  manufacturers,  to  dealers, 
and  to  the  sane  majority  of  gasoline  buy- 
ers all  over  the  country. 

Finally  I  should  observe  that  my  bill 
will  continue  to  serve  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose even  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion carries  through  with  Its  present 
plans  to  issue  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  gasoline  games.  The  Commission's 
proposed  regulations  aim  primarily  at 
two  evils:  the  possibility  for  deception 
and  the  coercion  of  unwilling  dealers  into 
participating  in  games  in  which  they 
have  no  Interest.  This  regulation  is  fine 
as  far  as  it  goes;  but  It  does  nothing  to 
remedy  the  strongest  objection  to  gaso- 
line games — the  fact  that  they  cost  the 
consumer  an  average  of  1  cent  per  gal- 
lon every  time  he  drives  up  to  the  pump. 

During  1967,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  55.22  billion  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  were  sold  for  use  in  au- 
tomobiles In  the  United  States — that  Is  a 
lot  of  pennies.  It  is  time  that  all  this 
wastefulness  came  to  an  end — or  at  least 
time  for  the  consumer  to  have  a  say  in 
whether  he  contributes  to  supporting  It. 
Under  my  bill  the  consumer  would  have 
such  a  choice.  I  urge  support  for  this 
measure  which  could  put  the  consumer, 
instead  of  the  Industry  and  the  game 
promoters,  back  in  the  driver's  seat. 

The  two  articles  mentioned  above  and 
the  bill  follow: 

H.R.  7924 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  make  certain  gasoline  sales  pro- 
motion games  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion unless  the  customer  Is  offered  as  an 
alternative  In  cash  the  retail  cost  per  gal- 
lon of  the  game 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejfresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41-68) 


Is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  16,  17, 
and  18  as  sections  17,  18,  and  19,  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  16  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section : 

'  Skc.  16.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  method 
of  competition  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5)  for  any  manufacturer  or  distributor 
of  gasoline  In  interstate  commerce  to  require 
or  encourage  any  retail  seller  to  participate 
in  a  game  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
such  gasoline,  unless  the  customer  of  the 
retaU  seller  Is  offered  as  an  alternative  the 
equivalent  In  cash  of  the  retaU  cost  per 
gallon  of  such  game. 

"(b)  Per  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'to  require  or  encourage' 
means  to  induce  a  retaU  seller  by  any  means 
whatsoever  to  participate  m  a  game.  Such 
Inducement  is  presumed  where — 

"(A)  a  course  of  buslneee  conduct  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  one  year  or  longer  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  or  distributor  and  a  re- 
tail seller  is  materially  changed  coincident 
with  a  failure  or  refusal  of  the  dealer  to 
participate  In  a  game:  or 

"(B)  a  manufacturer  or  distributor  ad- 
vertises generally  that  a  game  Is  available 
at  Its  retail  sellers'  outlets,  unless  the  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  can  establish  that  a 
majority  of  its  retaU  sellers  have  decided, 
without  demand,  request,  or  suggestion  by 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  to  partici- 
pate In  the  game. 

"(3)  The  term  'to  participate  In  a  game' 
means  to  do  any  act  by  which  a  cusrtomer  Is 
offered  the  opportunity  to  win  a  prize,  award, 
or  gift,  whether  or  not  In  the  form  of  cash, 
and  whether  or  not  such  opportunity  Is 
conditioned  upon  a  purchase  by  the  customer. 

"(3)  The  term  'the  retail  cost  per  gallon' 
means  all  costs  (direct  or  Indirect)  of  orga- 
nizing, administering,  and  advertising, 
whether  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  distribu- 
tor, retail  seller,  or  a  game  promoter,  divided 
by  the  number  of  gallons  of  gasoline  sold 
by  all  retail  sellers  of  such  gasoline  during 
the  time  they  are  participating  in  the  game, 
provided  that  In  no  case  shall  the  cetall  cost 
per  gallon  be  less  than  one  cent. 

"(4)  The  term  'game'  means  any  contest, 
competition,  or  other  arrangement  by  which 
certain  customers  (or  prospective  customers) 
are  designated  to  receive  money  or  other 
prizes,  awards,  or  gilts,  whether  or  not  the 
winners  are  selected  by  chance,  and  whether 
or  not  the  customer  is  required  to  provide 
any  consideration  in  order  to  be  designated  a 
winner. 

"(5)  The  term  'offered  as  an  alternative' 
means  that  the  alternative  of  receiving  a 
cash  equivalent  of  the  retail  cost  per  gallon 
of  gas  of  a  game  is  prominently  mentioned 
In  all  advertising  of  the  product  which  men- 
tions the  game  Itself. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
require  any  information  from  a  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  retail  seller,  or  game  pro- 
moter which  is  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  section." 

[From  the  Chicago  American,  Feb.  23,  1909] 

Oas  Dcaleks  Rip  Oames,  Mat  Sue 

(By  Ernest  P.  Cutro) 

While  the  public  dreams  of  Instant  riches 
thru  gas  station  games,  the  dealers  are  hav- 
ing nightmares  handling  them. 

So  much  so  that  the  gasoline  retailers  as- 
sociation of  metropolitan  Chicago,  may  sue 
the  oil  companies,  charging  the  games  are  il- 
legal lotteries. 

Charles  Porcelll.  counsel  for  the  retailers 
group  which  represents  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  dealers,  threatened  to  take  the 
giant  oil  companies  to  court  If  he  doesn't  get 
help  from  state  authorities. 

Porcelll  says  the  dealers  don*t  want  these 
games.  He  asserts  the  dealers  have  to  assume 
the  full  cost  and  said  the  games  are  hurting 
customer  relations. 


Specifically  P\irceUl  wants  an  "opinion" 
from  Atty.  Oen.  William  Scott  terming  gas 
station  games  lotteries.  Porcelll  has  written 
to  State's  Atty.  Edward  Hanrahan  asking 
that  Hanrahan  get  the  opinion. 

"If  I  don't  get  satisfaction,  I'm  going  to 
court,"  Porcelll  said. 

Hanrahan.  when  asked  what  action  he'd 
take.  said.  "We're  looking  Into  the  matter 
and  we  will  evaluate  It  later." 

The  Federal  Trade  conunlsslon  Is  opening 
hearings  tomorrow  in  Washington  Into  the 
promotional  games. 

Robert  Jacobs,  executive  director  of  the 
dealers  association  said : 

"The  oil  companies  don't  pay  for  any  of 
the  promotional  games.  It  costs  dealers  be- 
tween $200  and  $800  a  month  for  these  items. 
And  oil  company  salesmen  suggest  to  dealers 
that  they  play  ball  or  risk  the  loss  of  their 
leases." 

Oil  company  attorneys  maintain  the  games 
are  not  lotteries  because  there  is  no  cost  to 
the  participant.  They  insist  they  have  to  buy 
and  promote  the  games  because  their  com- 
petitors are  using  them. 

According  to  the  laws  of  most  states,  games 
of  chance  become  lotteries  and  so  fall  under 
st.'ite  regulation  or  become  illegal  prize,  the 
payment  of  a  consideration  to  enter,  and  the 
element  of  chance. 

The  promoters  have  had  to  do  some  fancy 
foot  work  to  circumvent  these  lottery  laws. 
Since  their  games  must  contain  the  elements 
of  chance  and  the  award  of  a  prize,  their 
only  means  of  circumvention  has  been  to 
doctor  the  concept  of  "consideration." 

Games  cannot  increase  sales  unless  the 
participant  is  convinced  that  he  need  not 
buy  something  in  order  to  win.  The  promo- 
ters have  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  embarrass- 
ment by  adding  the  phrase  "no  purchase 
necessary"  in  all  advertising  related  to  the 
game. 

Dealers  feel  that  these  games  create  added 
costs  they  can't  afford. 

"If  the  games  are  being  played,"  one  dealer 
said,  "I'm  forced  to  go  along  Just  to  be  com- 
petitive. Game  pieces  have  cost  me  about  8390 
every  3  or  4  months." 

Most  dealers  want  these  games  stopped. 
They  assert  their  customers  ask  them  to  get 
rid  of  the  games  and  cut  gas  prices. 

One  dealer,  who^p  company  offers  a  game 
concerning  Presidents,  said  the  games  in- 
crease his  business  volume  at  least  26  per 
cent.  Customers  were  Impressed  with  the 
educational  value,  he  added. 

One  dealer  who  preferred  to  remain  anony- 
mous, said: 

"I've  got  a  living  to  make.  These  games  are 
making  it  impossible  for  me.  They  cost  me 
about  8250  every  3  months.  We  dealers  are 
losers  and  it  hurts  our  customer  relations." 
He  said: 

"I  have  a  customer  who  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  business.  On  the  last  week  of  our 
game,  she  drew  a  ticket  worth  825. 1  processed 
the  form  to  the  company  and  after  4  weeks, 
she  received  nothing.  The  company  claims 
they  know  nothing  about  It." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  lose  a  good  customer 
like  this.  I've  told  her  that  I'll  pay  her  the 
prize  If  she  doesn't  get  It  from  the  company. 
Another  loss  for  me  caused  by  these  games." 

"What  really  wastes  our  time  and  labor." 
said  Tony  Spina,  a  dealer  at  Touhy  and  Cicero 
avenues,  "is  when  people  come  in  and  ask 
only  for  a  prize  ticket.  We  drop  everything 
to  provide  this  service  and  delay  waiting  on  a 
paying  customer." 

"I've  got  a  family  to  support,"  said  the 
dealer,  "and  these  games  are  costing  me  8100 
a  month,  a  cost  I  can't  afford  much  longer. 
I'm  losing  good,  regular  paying  customers." 

The  oil  companies  claim  these  games  must 
be  used  to  keep  up  with  competition,  but 
Texaco  and  Gulf  Oil  have  stood  aloof,  plug- 
ging away  Instead  at  advertising  their  quality 
and  service. 
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Richard  Relss,  Phillips  66  dealer  at  4360  W. 
Touhy  av.,  said : 

"PhlUlps  never  has  had  games,  but  if  they 
did  I  would  be  against  them.  It  costs  the 
dealers  too  much  and  there's  no  profit  at  all 
in  it  for  us.  We've  given  the  customer  savings 
In  the  product  and  that's  what  he  wants, 
gas  for  less." 

(From  Fortune  magazine,  February  19691 
Who  Wins  Marketing  Promotion  Games? 
(By  Thomas  O'Hanlon) 
Henry  Reichman,  a  poker-faced  promoter, 
sits  in  his  New  York  office  explaining  how 
he  made  a  fortune  by  selling  the  most  explo- 
sive, lucrative  scheme  in  marketing  history. 
Although  he  dresses  with  the  understate- 
ment of  a  Swiss  banker,  Reichman  has  fiam- 
boyantly  decorated  his  office  with  three 
objects  symbolic  of  his  success.  Luck,  enthu- 
siasm, and  money  are  represented  by  an  im- 
mense antique  dice  game  in  a  cage,  a  ship's 
brass  telegraph  with  the  handle  optimisti- 
cally set  at  "Pull  Speed  Ahead,"  and  a  bat- 
tered cash  register  that  looks  as  if  it  has  seen 
service  at  a  corner  grocery  store.  Reichman 
has  no  research  organization  behind  him, 
and  operates  solely  on  instinct.  Yet  he  has 
transformed  marketing  practices  in  the  food 
and  oil  industries.  "My  success  was  so  great," 
says  Reichman,  sixty-one,  "because  I  had 
the  only  new  idea  In  the  supermarket  and 
gasoline  businesses.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
quality  of  the  Idea,  but  the  timing.  The  se- 
cret of  success  Is  supplying  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time." 

Looking  around  him  back  in  1961,  Reich- 
man recognized  that  the  old  ways  In  which 
the  food  chains  were  competing — battling 
over  price  and  the  quality  of  the  product, 
and  the  universal  use  of  trading  stamps — 
had  grown  pretty  stale,  and  no  company 
seemed  to  be  gaining  very  much  on  any  of 
the  others.  At  the  same  time,  Increstses  in 
costs  were  requiring  even  greater  Increases 
in  volume:  when  costs  go  up  by  1  percent 
In  retailing,  volume  must  go  up  by  5  per- 
cent to  preserve  prc*t  margins.  So  the  stage 
was  perfectly  set  for  Relchman's  "new 
idea" — a  game  called  Spell  C-A-S-H.  It  had 
two  elements  that  made  It  a  dazzling  suc- 
cess: it  was  utterly  simple,  and  it  promised 
fast  action  for  the  participant.  With  each 
visit  to  the  store,  shoppers  received  a  card. 
Imprinted  with  a  black  dot.  When  dabbed 
with  moisture,  the  dot  disappeared,  and  one 
of  the  four  letters  in  CASH  was  revealed.  A 
shopper  with  all  four  letters  on  four  different 
cards  won  $100. 

Relchman's  game  held  out  a  cure  for  a  lot 
of  what  ailed  the  supermarket.  It  prom- 
ised to  prevent  housewives  from  shifting 
their  custom  from  store  to  store  In  search 
of  bargains,  and  to  attract  new  customers 
to  the  stores  as  well.  Supermarkets  were  In 
the  mood  to  try  anything  that  would  deliver 
even  half  of  that  promise,  and  within  a  year 
Reichman  had  sold  his  game  to  thirty-five 
food  chains,  including  Safeway,  Kroger,  and 
Jewel,  with  outlets  all  over  the  U.S.  Custom- 
ers stampeded  those  markets  to  collect  the 
cards,  and  to  give  them  an  avidly  expectant 
lick.  Participating  stores  reported  sales  In- 
crease of  between  50  and  70  percent.  Through 
the  medium  of  his  company,  called  Henry 
Reichman  Sales  BuUders,  Inc.,  Reichman 
became   very   rich   Indeed. 

A  kind  of  hallucinatory  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  games  for  market  promotion  has  been 
sweeping  the  country  ever  since.  The  busi- 
ness of  selling  consximer  products,  and  par- 
ticularly gasoline  and  food,  has  become 
linked  to  gambling,  sweepstakes,  raffles,  and 
assorted  games  of  chance.  In  1966  over  fifty 
different  types  of  games  were  being  \ised  In 
fifty-five  grocery  marketing  areas.  Today  more 
than  100.000  gas  stations  are  distributing 
billions  of  chances  In  games  that  are  spon- 
sored by  most  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
Executives  who  once  struggled  with  mun- 


dane concerns  such  as  how  to  reduce  the 
price  of  bacon,  or  how  to  Increase  the  output 
of  refineries,  are  now  evaluating  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  such  games  as  Let's  Go  to  the 
Races,  Winning  Deal,  Find  a  Fortune,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.Pi.,  and  Kick-off.  Hundreds  of 
mantifacturers  have  also  entered  the  casino, 
offering  dazzling  prizes  to  the  winners  of 
sweepstakes.  Recently  Philip  Morris  was  run- 
ning a  sweepstake  offering  a  "pipe  dream" 
prize  of  $10,000  and  Squibb  was  conducting 
SweetaStakes,  with  prizes  totaling  $500,000. 
Longlnes  Symphonette  Society,  a  record 
company,  recently  topped  all  the  other 
entries  with  a  contest  that  f)\u'ported  to 
offer  86  million  In  prizes.  The  public  Is 
being  Inundated  VTlth  a  blizzard  of  gambling 
slips,  tickets,  tokens,  and  cards. 

But  the  blizzard  Is  now  bringing  bad 
news  to  Just  about  everybody  caught  in  It. 
About  the  only  group  eager  to  see  the  games 
continue  Is  the  half  a  dozen  or  so  companies 
that  hawk  them  to  the  big  corporations.  Tlie 
Individual  consumer  Is  beginning  to  resent 
the  high-pressure  sales  pitch  that  screams 
about  fat  cash  prizes  and  free  new  cars, 
which  he  never  seems  to  win — or  even  see 
anyone  else  vrtn.  The  gas-station  dealers 
and  supermarket  managers,  who  have  to  pay 
the  big  companies  for  the  games,  are  get- 
ting fed  up  with  the  added  cost,  with  the 
fact  that  the  competitive  edge  is  lost  when 
every  store  or  gas  station  on  the  block  offers 
some  kind  of  game,  with  the  paper  handling 
that  the  games  necessitates,  and  with  hav- 
ing to  take  the  flak  sent  up  by  a  disgruntled 
public.  Acting  through  their  Influential  trade 
associations,  the  dealers  are  putting  heavy 
pressure  on  Congress  either  to  outlaw  the 
games  entirely,  or  to  write  regulations  so 
onerous  as  to  have  the  same  effect. 

Further,  all  kinds  of  evidence  about  de- 
ceptive practices  in  the  conduct  of  the  games 
has  been  revealed.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  recently  uncovered  and  pub- 
licized the  fact  that  the  games  are  some- 
times rigged:  prizes  are  seeded  In  certain 
areas  where  sales  are  lagging,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  promotion  of  the  same  game 
is  heavy  in  places  where  the  promoters  know 
in  advance  that  there  won't  be  any  winners. 
In  some  cases,  as  the  Dlngell  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee  dis- 
covered, customers  were  given  chances  that 
didn't  have  a  chance — the  prizes  were  al- 
ready awarded.  The  odds  in  favor  of  win- 
ning and  the  number  of  available  prizes 
nave  been  exaggerated  in  promotional  ma- 
terial. The  total  amount  of  the  prizes,  which 
Is  luridly  featured  In  advertising,  sometimes 
Is  never  paid,  because  some  winning  coupons 
are  never  redeemed — a  predictable  fact  well 
known  to  the  sponsors  of  the  games. 

As  for  the  big  corporations,  they  are  now 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  games,  even  though  they 
seemed  almost  eager  to  be  gulled  only  a  short 
time  ago.  The  marketing  executives  In  com- 
panies such  as  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey), 
Union  Oil,  and  Atlantic  Richfield,  as  well  as 
food  chains  such  as  Wlnn-Dlxle,  are  still 
Insisting  that  they  have  to  buy  and  promote 
the  games  because  their  competitors  are 
using  them.  But,  in  a  curious  display  of 
schizophrenia  in  corporate  policy,  the  top 
executives  of  many  of  the  same  corporations 
have  felt  perfectly  free  to  criticize  the  games 
that  their  subordinates  were  busily  buying. 
Michael  Haider,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  Jersey  Standard,  said  recently:  "I 
think  it  is  a  damned  poor  way  to  market  gas." 
Surprisingly,  despite  the  widely  expressed 
view,  accepted  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
"we  have  to  have  it  because  they  have  It," 
the  oil  companies  abstaining  from  game  pro- 
motion have  come  off  as  well  as  the  sponsors. 
Texaco  and  Gulf  Oil  have  stood  aloof  from 
the  whole  affair,  plugging  away  Instead  at 
their  established  advertising  themes  of  prod- 
ucts of  good  quality  and  good  service.  Right 


now  those  companies  can  take  a  lot  of  credit 
for  their  prescience.  They  are  also  doubtless 
breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  at  being  free  of 
any  taint  of  the  scandal  that  may  grow  out 
of  the  current  investigations  of  the  games. 
One  can  detect  a  note  of  triumph  In  a  speech 
that  Fred  S.  Schwend,  president  of  Gulf  OU 
Co.-U.S.,  recently  delivered  to  the  National 
Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers.  Said  Sch- 
wend: "Giveaway  games  have  gone  beyond 
the  stage  of  Just  being  a  marketing  strata- 
gem. After  two  years  of  spreading  use,  they 
are  backfiring  and  causing  our  industry  ir- 
reparable harm,  because  whether  the  charges 
are  right  or  wrong,  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  blight  on  our  Image  which  may  last  a  long 
time." 

Sitting  nervously  on  the  sidelines  are  the 
game  promoters,  some  of  whom  have  made 
instant  fortunes  from  this  arcane  form  of 
gambll?»g.  They  fear  that  the  outcry  against 
the  games,  and  the  likelihood  of  restrictive 
action  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  FTC,  may 
stunt  the  growth  industry  that  grossed  over 
$200  million  last  year.  That  prospect  doesn't 
trouble  Reichman  very  much,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  has  done  so  well  already.  He  sees  no 
great  disaster  if  the  games  are  outlawed,  con- 
ceding with  a  sigh  that  he  "created  a  mon- 
ster." But  other  promoters  of  the  games, 
who  came  from  nowhere  a  couple  of  years  ago 
to  compete  with  Reichman,  are  understand- 
ably ridden  with  anxiety.  They  have  been 
positively  fulsome  In  their  public  statements 
about  tlie  need  for  regulation  of  the  games. 
They  have  pledged  their  wholehearted  co- 
operation with  every  Investigative  agency — 
always,  of  course,  on  the  tacit  assumption 
that,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  games  will 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

These  promoters  are  an  esoteric  breed.  All 
they  need  to  be  in  business  Is  an  Idea,  and 
the  services  of  a  lawyer  who  Is  familiar  with 
state  and  federal  lottery  laws.  The  promoters 
sometimes  put  on  an  air  of  mystery  about 
the  games  they  Invent,  hinting  that  they 
have  laced  Into  them  a  touch  of  sexual  sym- 
bolism or  perhaps  a  dash  of  mystic  numerol- 
ogy. But  the  fact  is  that  promoters  crank  out 
the  games  by  the  hundreds.  In  the  sure 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  able  to  sell  some 
of  them.  When  pressed  they  admit  that,  for 
a  game  to  be  successful,  all  It  has  to  accom- 
plish Is  convey  to  the  participant — who  In 
less  decorous  times  was  called  a  sucker — ^the 
Idea  that  he  has  a  chance  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  Sometimes  he  does — but  a  very 
slim  chance  indeed.  As  one  promoter  ad- 
mitted to  the  House  committee,  the  odds 
against  winning  a  $1,000  prize  are  one  million 
to  one. 

According  to  the  laws  of  most  states,  games 
of  chance  become  lotteries  (and  so  fall  un- 
der state  regulation,  or  become  Illegal)  when 
they  contain  three  elements:  a  prize,  the 
payment  of  a  "consideration"  to  enter,  and 
the  element  of  chance.  The  promoters  have 
had  to  do  some  fancy  stepping  to  circum- 
vent those  lottery  laws.  Since  their  games 
must  contain  the  elements  of  chance  and 
the  award  of  a  prize,  their  only  means  of 
circumvention  has  been  to  doctor  the  con- 
cept of  "consideration."  Oames  cannot  in- 
crease sales  unless  the  participant  Is  con- 
vinced that  he  must  buy  something  in  order 
to  win.  To  make  their  schemes  legal,  the 
promoters  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  em- 
barrassment by  adding  the  phrase  "No  pur- 
chase necessary"  in  all  advertising  related 
to  a  game.  For  their  precedent  In  this  ma- 
neuver, contemporary  promoters  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  a  carnival  barker  named  Yel- 
lowstone Kit,  who  operated  a  shell  game  at 
country  fairs  arovmd  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Yellowstone  Kit  was  arrested  for  In- 
fringing the  lottery  laws  of  Alabama.  But  he 
was  released  when  he  claimed  that  players 
did  not  necessarily  have  to  pay  to  participate 
In  his  game.  If  most  people  exercised  their 
right  to  demand  chances  without  making  a 
purchase  today,  games  would  end  overnight. 
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aom«  states  have  already  moved  to  make 
games  Illegal.  In  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  the 
mere  act  of  walking  through  a  supermarket 
turnstile,  even  without  making  a  purchase, 
is  Judged  to  be  "consideration."  The  strict 
Kantias  laws  make  It  very  difficult  for  pro- 
moters to  operate  there.  Last  year  Massachu- 
setts  and  Maryland  banned  gas-station 
games.  The  Maryland  law  was  later  over- 
turned, but  the  dealers  will  probably  try  to 
have  a  broader  statute  passed  this  year. 
HOW  TO  mr  rr  bio 

To  an  outsider,  most  of  the  games  offered 
In  gas  stations  and  supermarkets  have  a 
striking  similarity.  Some  early  games  re- 
quired players  to  match  halves  of  play  mon- 
ey. Then  came  a  flood  of  Bingo  Imitations. 
The  latest  wave  is  known  m  the  trade  as  "In- 
trinsic value"  games,  where  promoters  offer 
metal  coins  or  tokens  rather  than  pieces  of 
paper.  "Probability — that's  the  new  exciting 
thing  that  people  like."  says  Stephen  Fried- 
man, president  of  the  Plaza  Qroup  Inc.,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  rediscovered  the 
intemal-combiistlon  engine.  "People  like  to 
control  their  own  destiny."  None  of  the 
games,  though.  Is  really  foolproof :  both  deal- 
ecs  and  players  have  been  ingenious  In  flnd- 
Uig  wajs.  to  crack  them — thus  controlling 
their  own  destiny  In  a  way  Friedman  did  not 
intend. 

Walter  Schwlmmer.  a  Chicago  televUlon 
producer,  devised  the  first  game  of  chance 
for  television  audiences.  Lets  Oo  to  the  Races 
Is  a  half-hour  horse-racing  show.  Viewers  can 
wish  cash  prizes  up  to  (1. 000  by  watching  the 
screen  and  checking  their  entry  cards  picked 
up  from  the  sponsoring  supermarket  chain. 
When  Schwlmmer's  game  was  first  used  in 
1963.  sponsoring  supermarket  chains  had 
sales  increases  of  up  to  40  percent.  Other 
promoters  have  since  produced  similar  games 
based  on  horse  racing,  trotting,  and  grey- 
hound racing.  Schwlmmer  hit  It  big  with 
his  game,  though,  when  he  sold  his  com- 
pany. Walter  Schwlmmer.  Inc..  with  rights  to 
the  game,  to  Cox  Broadcasting  for  S2,750.000 
and  a  share  of  future  profits.  Competitors 
refer  to  Sctwlmmer  as  a  genius.  Modestly, 
he  says  he  la  merely  "the  master  of  the  obvi- 
ous." He  Is  now  trying  to  find  a  buyer  for  a 
game  that  te  considers  more  exciting  than 
Let's  Oo  to  the  Races.  It  will  offer  total  prize 
money  of  tl5  million,  with  a  top  prize  of  $1 
million. 

THANK    TOT7,    Ma.    PXKSIDENT 

The  most  original  of  the  extant  games  Is 
the  Mr.  President  Coin  Oame,  a  Shell  Oil 
promotion  created  by  Ogllvy  Sc  Mather  and 
the  Franklin  Mint,  the  largest  private  mint 
In  the  world,  whose  president.  Joseph  Segel, 
started  Franklin  Mint  In  1964  i  Its  chair- 
man. Gllroy  Roberts,  was  formerly  head  en- 
graver for  the  U.S.  Mint  )  Instead  of  paper 
chances,  the  Shell  game,  which  began  a  few 
months  ago,  features  thirty-one  coins,  each 
depleting  a  President  of  the  U.S.  Prizes  rang- 
ing from  $1  to  $5,000  can  be  won  by  those 
who  succeed  In  collecting  certain  combina- 
tions of  coins.  In  addition  to  cash  amounting 
to  over  $3  million.  Shell  offered  500.000  com- 
plete sets  of  bronze  coins  as  prizes.  But,  like 
the  paper  games,  this  one  can  be  beaten,  too. 
The  coins  are  delivered  In  separate,  sealed 
envelopes,  and  a  sharp  Mobil  dealer,  Nicholas 
Del'Splna.  discovered  ways  of  taking  Impres- 
sions of  the  enveloped  coins,  thus  Identify- 
ing (and  extracting)  the  winners.  When 
Segel  redesigned  the  packages,  Del'Splna 
struck  back  by  finding  a  way  to  unseal  and 
reseal  them  with  his  flat-tire  repair  kit.  Segel 
and  Ogllvy  &  Mather  have  countered  with 
another  packaging  change.  No  doubt 
Del'Splna  Is  already  at  work  on  that  one. 

The  success  of  the  Shell  game  (the  com- 
pany has  received  over  20,000  complimentary 
messages)  has  convinced  at  least  one  pro- 
moter that  coin  games  are  the  wave  of  the 
future.  Ralph  Olendlnnlng.  whose  marketing 
company  has  been  retained  by  dozens  of  the 


biggest  corporations  In  the  country,  promoted 
a  coin  game  called  Famous  Americans,  re- 
cently test-marketed  by  Shell  In  the  Mid- 
west. Since  private  minting  facilities  In  the 
U.S.  are  strained  to  capacity,  Olendlnnlng 
placed  bis  order  with  the  Birmingham  Mint 
m  England.  Segel,  meanwhile,  has  expanded 
the  caftaclty  of  his  mint  to  one  billion  coins 
a  year,  which  will  allow  him  to  provide  a 
coin  game  to  another  major  customer.  Sun 
OH.  Following  the  announcement  of  Shell's 
$3,100,000  order  to  the  Franklin  Mint  last 
August,  the  price  of  a  share  of  Franklin 
Mint  roae  fairly  steadily  from  $73  to  a  high 
of  $175  prior  to  a  two-for-one  split.  As  long 
as  no  other  mint  facilities  become  available. 
Shell  and  Sun  Oil  seem  to  have  a  lock  on 
the  coin  games — although  Segel,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  practices  of  the  pro- 
moters, might  someday  switch  his  allegiance. 

"Operating  In  the  game  business  Is  like 
swimming  In  a  sea  of  sharks"  Is  how  one  pro- 
moter describes  his  experience.  Like  preda- 
tors, the  men  In  the  game  business  circle 
each  other  carefully,  and  one  will  often  nip 
In  to  grab  a  client  from  the  other.  Promoters 
feel  perfectly  free  to  offer  games  to  competi- 
tive firms.  One  firm  has  wound  up  supplying 
games  to  no  less  than  six  competing  oil  com- 
panies. Some  promoters  are  refreshingly 
frank  about  their  motives.  Two  years  ago 
when  Stephen  Friedman,  then  a  sales  execu- 
tive with  a  publishing  bouse,  and  Howard 
Brown,  a  psychology  consultant,  saw  that 
supermarkets  were  offering  a  lot  of  games, 
they  decided  to  Join  In.  "We  saw  oppor- 
tunity," says  Friedman,  "so  we  picked  up  the 
dice  and  rolled  'em."  Their  company.  Plaza 
Oroup  Inc.,  now  supplies  games  to  Mobil 
OH. 

The  high-profit  margin  In  selling  game 
pieces  would  Impress  a  Texas  oilman.  Chances 
normally  printed  In  color  on  a  piece  of  paper 
no  larger  than  six  square  Inches  cost  around 
S3. 50  per  thousand.  The  promoter  sells  them 
to  an  oil  company  or  a  food  chain  for  as 
much  as  $13.60.  A  game  promotion  for  an 
oil  company  with  15.000  stations  usually  re- 
quires 160  million  game  pieces.  If  the  game 
continues  for  thirteen  weeks,  the  promoter 
makes  a  profit  of  $1,350,000.  Should  the  com- 
pany continue  the  game  for  a  year,  the  profit 
totals  $6,400,000.  The  company  puts  up  all 
the  prizes. 

This  lucrative  little  universe  is  exempt 
from  regulation  In  most  states  and  free  from 
public  auditing  when  It  oomes  to  distribution 
of  prizes.  Promoters,  though,  are  faithful  to 
an  old  principle  of  the  medicine  men  and 
sideshow  barkers:  they  never  give  a  sucker 
an  even  break.  Large  prizes  are  salted  Into 
prearranged  areas,  and  stored  for  maximum 
promotional  Impact.  In  at  least  one  case, 
boxes  of  uHnning  chances  were  offered  to 
selected  gasoline  dealers  to  build  up  their 
sagging  business.  In  Florida,  500  Cities  Serv- 
ice dealers  promoted  a  game  that  purported 
to  offer  an  undisclosed  number  of  Mustang 
automobiles,  but  a  company  executive  saw 
to  It  that  the  two  winning  tickets  were  han- 
dled by  favored  dealers.  Possibilities  of  cor- 
ruption are  great,  since  thousands  of  Iden- 
tifiable winning  chances  are  handed  along 
from  printers  to  promoters  to  company  exe- 
cutives. Richard  Kane,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Marden-Kane,  Inc.,  the  game  sup- 
plier for  Humble  Oil,  put  the  case  nicely 
when  he  told  the  Dlngell  subcommittee, 
"When  we  print  game  tickets,  and  I  think 
any  game  company  would  agree  with  this, 
we  are  in  the  same  business  as  the  Treasury 
Department,  printing  money." 

The  absence  of  regulation,  however,  raises 
more  sinister  possibilities  than  the  program- 
ming of  prizes  to  friends,  relatives,  and  co- 
operative dealers.  By  circumventing  the  lot- 
tery laws,  the  promoters  have  opened  up 
a  new  area  of  opportunity  for  organized 
crime.  William  D.  Snow,  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers, 
points  out  that  If  the  sale  of  chances  by 


the  food  and  oil  industries  is  legal,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  Mafia  member  from 
claiming  the  right  to  sell  them,  too.  Orga- 
nized crime  likes  no  business  better  than 
one  that  requires  little  managerial  skill, 
needs  only  a  small  Investment,  generates  im- 
mense profits,  and  Is  free  from  regulation. 
Slgrnlflcantly,  a  member  of  the  Mafia  was 
Indicted  last  year,  charged  with  attempting 
to  extort  money  from  an  executive  of  a  New 
York  game  promotion  company. 

TEMPTING  LOST  CX7STOMKBS 

The  gambling  boom  was  set  In  motion 
by  food  marketing  men  who  were  looking 
for  a  low-cost  promotion.  Since  the  market 
is  inelastic — people  can  consume  only  a 
gCiven  quantity  of  food — substantial  sales 
gains  can  be  attained  only  by  winning  mar- 
ket shares  from  competitors.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  persuading  the  public  to  change  buy- 
ing patterns  Is  high;  between  1955  and  1966 
advertising  and  promotion  costs  In  food  re- 
tailing Increased  seven  times  faster  than 
total  expenses. 

Games,  therefore,  looked  like  a  good  bet. 
They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  trading 
stamps,  and  they  were  highly  effective  as 
a  short-term  promotion.  A  Kroger  executive 
explained  that  his  company  needed  promo- 
tions because  every  year  40  percent  of  the 
customers  are  lost.  Half  of  them  move  out 
of  the  marketing  area  and  the  other  half 
switch  stores.  The  remaining  60  percent  also 
shop  at  other  food  stores.  Because  of  this 
loss  of  customers,  chance  games  or  contests 
and  trading  stamps  are  necessary  to  bring 
new  customers  Into  Kroger  stores. 

But  the  gains  were  artificial  and  ephem- 
eral. The  counter  strategy  to  a  game  Is  sim- 
ple: Just  another  game.  Supermarkets  were 
gradually  drawn  into  the  great  gambling 
craze.  In  January,  1965,  8.6  percent  of  the 
stores  operated  by  eighteen  major  food  chains 
were  offering  games  to  their  customers.  By 
October,  1966,  the  percentage  was  up  to  70.8: 
9.621  stores  out  of  the  13.691  outlets  con- 
trolled by  these  chains  were  gambling  mer- 
rily away.  Total  advertising  and  promotion 
expenses  for  nine  chains  increased  from  $314 
million  In  1965  to  $354  million  In  1966:  games 
represented  76  percent  of  the  additional 
cost.  And  the  gains  that  they  brought  to  the 
individual  chains  turned  out  to  be  ephemeral. 

As  the  market  became  flooded  with  games, 
the  promotions  became  defensive — a  rather 
desperate  ploy  to  hold  onto  a  given  market 
share.  In  Washlng^n,  D.C.  four  chains — 
Safeway,  Giant  Food,  A  &  P,  and  Grand 
Union — shared  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
market.  In  June,  1966.  Safeway  Introduced 
Bonus  Bingo.  For  the  following  three  months 
Safeway's  sales  gain  over  the  previous  year 
ranged  from  15  to  19  percent,  while  Its  com- 
petitors, without  games,  suffered  losses. 
Then  Giant  Food  Introduced  Win  at  the 
Races.  Grand  Union  blew  a  fanfare  for  Post 
Time  at  the  Races.  A  &  P  offered  a  game 
called  Three  of  a  Kind.  The  games  either 
reversed  or  reduced  the  sales  losses.  Market 
shares  settled  back  to  pre-game  patterns. 

Then  the  pitchmen  began  to  make  their 
pitch  even  more  shill.  One  chain  advertised 
the  chances  of  winning  as  one  In  three, 
whereas  the  actual  odds  of  winning  a  cash 
prize  were  15,373  to  1.  Another  chain  adver- 
tised that  428,790  prizes  were  available,  al- 
though only  8.574  cash  prizes  were  pro- 
gramed into  the  promotion.  (The  remaining 
prizes  were  stamps  and  merchandise  of  little 
value).  Prize  money  varied  from  week  to 
week,  although  the  public  was  never  told 
of  the  changes.  Of  eighteen  chains  Inter- 
viewed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
eleven  admitted  that  they  selected  certain 
stores  for  the  handling  of  large  prizes.  The 
PTC  concluded  that  customers  in  80  percent 
of  the  stores  had  no  chance  of  winning  big 
prizes.  There  Is  a  tinge  of  remorse  in  the 
remarks  of  foodstore  executives  now  when 
they  discuss  their  little  flutter  in  the  gam- 
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bllng  business.  An  executive  of  a  major  food 
cbsin  says  the  whole  experience  "was  like  one 
of  those  drugs.  Quite  a  trip  while  it  lasted, 
but  what  a  headache  the  next  morning." 

PRCSSITBE   ON   THE   DEALERS 

Just  as  in  food  retalUng.  the  gasoline  mar- 
ket is  inelastic.  No  lees  an  authority  than 
J  Paul  Getty  has  admitted  that  in  the  oil 
industry  "you  are  not  selling  something  that 
Is  I  evolutionary.  You  are  selling  gas,  and 
the  public  apparently  doesn't  think  that 
there  is  too  much  difference  In  the  various 
brands  of  gasoline."  Despite  that,  though, 
there  is  Increasing  distaste  for  price  com- 
petition among  the  marketers.  After  they 
all  retreated  from  the  price  wars  of  the  late 
Fifties  and  early  Sixties,  oil  companies  re- 
sorted to  offering  glassware,  steak  knives,  and 
china  to  their  customers.  When  the  public 
became  Jaded  with  such  trinkets,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  game  promoters. 

The  decision  to  use  games  in  the  gasoline 
industry  introduced  an  element  that  neither 
promoters  nor  oil  companies  analyzed  with 
caution.  In  order  for  the  games  to  be  suc- 
cessful, oil  companies  had  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  dealers.  One  obvious  method 
was  to  use  a  high-powered  advertising  pro- 
gram, which  would  create  a  public  demand 
for  chances.  The  impact  of  such  advertising 
often  forces  even  an  unwilling  dealer  to 
paitlcipate.  In  some  cases,  oil  companies 
went  further,  threatening  to  cancel  their 
'dealers'  leases  In  order  to  force  them  to 
cooperate.  Gasoline  dealers  are  fiercely  inde- 
pendent, but  Initially  they  found  their  wrath 
balanced  by  their  desire  for  profit:  after  all, 
promoters  and  oil  companies  were  confident 
that  the  games  would  increase  sales  of  gas- 
oline by  quantum  Jumps. 

But  the  dealer  had  to  pony  up  In  order  to 
participate.  The  oil  companies  decided  to  cut 
their  promotional  costs  by  selling  the  game 
pieces.  Typically,  a  dealer  has  to  buy  a  box 
of  1,000  chances  from  the  oil  company,  often 
paying  as  much  as  $20  for  the  privilege.  The 
price  level  Is  set  high  enough  f  o  that  it  would 
be  unprofitable  for  the  dealer  to  destroy  all 
the  g^me  pieces  in  order  to  locate  the  prize - 
winning  chances.  In  a  typical  example,  Esso 
dealers  paid  $15  for  a  box  of  1.000  chances 
ccntainlng  instant  winning  tickets  worth- 
Ill  15.  Pretty  soon  the  dealers'  associations 
began  questioning  whether  It  Is  legal  for 
companies  to  sell  chances,  which  Is,  In  fact,  a 
practice  quite  different  from  the  distribution 
of  game  pieces  In  the  food  Industry  through 
company-controlled  outlets.  But  the  oil  com- 
panies plunged  on. 

Ironically,  the  first  oil  company  to  use 
games  was  Getty's  Tidewater  Oil,  a  company 
that  had  struggled  for  years  to  penetrate 
the  huge  and  competitive  California  market. 
Between  1955  and  I960,  Tidewater  tried  to 
compete  with  the  major  oil  companies  by 
increasing  the  number  of  gas  stations  from 
1518  to  3,886.  But  that  was  still  not  enough 
to  win  it  a  profitable  share  of  the  market: 
established  marketers  such  as  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  Union  Oil,  and  Shell  fought 
off  the  challenge  by  adding  new  outlets  of 
their  own. 

As  a  final  desperate  act.  Tidewater  Intro- 
duced a  game  called  Wln-a-Check  in  Janu- 
ary, 1966.  The  result  was  immediate  and 
electric.  Between  January  and  March,  Tide- 
water increased  its  monthly  sales  from  35 
million  gallons  to  61  million  gallons,  an  in- 
crease of  46  percent.  In  the  course  of  reach- 
ing that  record  sales  figure.  Tidewater  dis- 
placed Texaco  and  Mobil  to  become  the 
fifth-largest  marketer  in  the  state,  precise- 
ly what  Getty  had  been  after  all  along.  (By 
July,  though,  Getty  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  all  of  Tidewater's  marketing 
properties  to  Phillips  Petroleum.) 

NO    CAIN    ON    THE   PLAT 

That  dramatic  shift  in  market  shares  set 
off  the  game  war.  Richfield,  Texaco,  and 
Oulf  stood  aloof.  But  Standard  of  Califor- 


nia, which  held  almost  one-quarter  of  the 
market,  along  with  Humble.  Union.  Shell, 
and  Mobil,  began  rapid-firing  games  to  deal- 
er and  consumer.  As  each  company  Intro- 
duced its  game,  sales  rose  sharply— and  then 
dropped  as  soon  as  the  promotion  was  dU- 
contlnued.  "It  must  have  looked  like  lu- 
nacy." recalls  an  executive  of  one  of  the 
companies.  "We  were  offering  steak  knives, 
china,  glass,  stamps,  and  game  chances.  As 
a  sideline,  we  were  also  selling  gasoline." 

As  In  the  food  business,  the  gasoline 
games  have  given  the  sponsoring  companies 
only  a  short-lived  advantage.  There  has 
been  only  one  lasting  shift  in  market  shares. 
Between  January.  1967.  and  October,  1968, 
Standard  of  California  lost  over  3  percent 
of  Its  market  share,  and  dropped  to  second 
place  behind  Shell,  which  Increased  Its  mar- 
ket share  from  15.9  to  19.3  percent.  Union's 
game  promotion  in  the  long  run  did  not  help 
any;  It  lost  1  percent  of  Its  share  of  the 
market.  Without  using  any  games,  Atlantic 
Richfield  managed  to  show  Increased  sales 
over  the  previous  year  In  all  but  two  months 
since  January,  1967,  and  ended  up  with  a 
larger  share  of  the  market  last  October.  Tex- 
aco and  Gulf,  also  without  the  benefit  of 
games  did  not  suflTer  any  serious  sales  ero- 
sion Prom  California  the  games  rolled  east- 
ward until  gas  stations  began  to  take  on  the 
atmosphere  of  branch  offices  of  a  casino 
conglomerate.  Last  year  the  oil  companies 
paid  out  over  $20  million  In  prizes. 

BAD    DEAL    FOR    DEALERS* 

The  sovimess  of  the  dealers  is  Just  as  Im- 
pressive. A  survey  made  by  the  Allied  Petro- 
leum Dealers  of  Flcilda  showed  that  the  aver- 
age dealer  paid  $490  for  game  pieces,  paid  out 
an  average  of  $87  In  prizes  (for  which  the 
company  reimbursed  him),  but  that  most 
dealers  had  no  Increafe  In  business.  In  Los 
Angeles  another  curvey  showed  that  while 
most  dealers  sold  more  gasoline,  their  profits 
were  down.  becauFe  of  higher  promotional 
and  other  costs.  Moreover,  deception  and 
ligging  were  widespread.  Dealers  in  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  Minnesota,  and  Florida  made 
public  the  methods  they  hit  on  to  extract 
winning  chances  from  fresh  boxes  delivered 
by  promoters.  A  Pittsburgh  law  student  dis- 
covered an  mialllble  method  of  extracting 
winners  In  the  Esso  game,  and  offered  to  sell 
the  secret  to  the  game  promoter — who  de- 
clined the  offer.  Some  dealers  were  extracting 
winners  in  order  to  offf  et  the  cost  of  the  game 
plecec.  "Where  will  It  all  end,  gentlemen?" 
asked  an  executive  of  the  Michigan  Gasoline 
Dealers  Association.  "WIU  the  blackjack  table 
replace  my  lube  rack  or  the  butcher's  block? 
Will  the  nail  bin  In  the  hardware  store  be- 
come a  holder  of  bingo  balls,  or  could  he 
convert  his  paint  shaker  to  a  dice  roller?  Will 
a  lucky  number  appear  when  you  scrape  the 
price  sign  off  the  ride  window  of  your  next 
car?" 

Much  breast-beating  now  can  be  heard 
emanating  from  the  offices  of  chief  executives, 
who  at  last  are  hearing  the  angry  complaints 
of  their  dealers.  A  statement  of  Robert  G. 
Reed,  vice  president  of  Cities  Service  OH  Co., 
Is  typical  of  the  response  of  harried  execu- 
tives. "I  have  never  been  In  favor  of  the  use 
of  games  in  our  over-all  marketing  program," 
said  Reed.  "I  do  not  feel  that  games  are  a 
firm  basis  by  which  we  may  build  lasting  ctis- 
tomer  and  dealer  relationships.  However,  the 
use  of  them  by  our  competitors  has  forced  us 
to  enter  the  field."  But  that  line  of  reasoning 
seems  less  and  less  convincing. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  VINCENT 
M.RAVEL 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
draws  its  strength  from  the  character 
of  its  citizens,  a  character  often 
nurtured  in  traditions  of  service  to  man- 
kind that  are  centuries  old.  Such  was  the 
heritage  of  my  constituent  and  friend. 
Dr.  Vincent  M.  Ravel,  who  passed  away 
in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  February  13.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  El  Paso,  he  had  served  as 
president  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  and  was  a  great  moving  force 
in  the  building  of  a  community  service 
building  for  that  organization. 

He  wa.s  a  board  member  of  B'nai  Zion 
Synagogue,  proud  of  the  religious  and 
cultural  heritage  of  his  people,  and  a 
valued  contributor  toward  its  preserva- 
tion. I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  memorial  committee  which  is 
establishing  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  El  Paso  a  collection  of  books  and  docu- 
ments on  Jewish  history  and  culture. 
His  own  priceless  library,  donated  to  the 
univer.'^ity  by  his  widow,  will  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  this  memorial. 

For  his  many  contributions  to  Jewish 
life  and  culture  and  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  Dr.  Ravel  was  honored  with  the 
Prime  Minister's  Medal,  presented  by 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol,  who  died 
in  Israel  this  week. 

Dr.  Ravel's  heritage  of  religion  and 
culture  helped  to  mold  a  character  that 
made  him  a  tireless  servant  of  the  people 
in  the  El  Paso  area.  He  was  a  leader  in 
his  profession  and  served  as  director  of 
radiology  at  two  El  Paso  hospitals.  He 
has  given  generously  of  his  time  and 
ability  to  the  service  of  those  in  need, 
and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prog- 
ress of  such  organizations  as  the  Cancer 
Society  and  the  heart  and  tuberculosis 
associations. 

Our  community  is  a  richer  place,  cul- 
turally, because  Dr.  Ravel  lived  among 
us.  In  addition  to  the  contributions  of 
the  culture  of  his  own  people,  he  served 
devotedly  as  vice  president  of  the  El 
Paso  Symphony  Association,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  El  Paso 
Museum  of  Art.  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Liberty  Hall  and  the  El  Paso 
Coliseum. 

His  concern  for  our  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens has  been  reflected  in  many  acts  of 
private  beneficence,  and  in  his  service  as 
a  director  of  Project  Bravo,  the  El  Paso 
community  action  program  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  naming  him  as  a  cochairman  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  secure  a  veterans  nurs- 
ing home  for  El  Paso,  with  Federal  and 
State  participation  in  the  costs  of  con- 
struction and  operation. 

Such  a  man  as  this  is  irreplaceable, 
but  his  words  will  go  forward  as  his 
friends  and  coworkers  draw  strength 
from  the  life  of  service  he  left  as  an  ex- 
ample. To  his  widow  and  his  family,  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  extend 
heartfelt  sympathy,  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  all  made  stronger  by  the 
strength  he  left  us. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  wtis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  In  order  to  inquire  ol 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  he 
can  advise  us  aa  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
gulshed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  the  only  legislative  busi- 
ness that  we  have  for  next  week  is  a  bill. 
HJl.  497,  which  we  are  advised  will  be 
called  up  on  Tuesday  next  by  imanimous 
consent,  a  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day  but 
there  are  no  eligible  bills  on  the  calendar 
and  there  are  no  suspensions. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  might  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  if  he  can  give  us  any 
Infofwation  about  the  reorganization  bill 
that  has  been  sent  up  here  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  jrield  further, 
my  understanding  Is  that  the  committee 
is  giving  consideration  to  that  matter  and 
that  it  is  hoped  to  hold  hearings  begin- 
ning on  Tuesday,  March  11. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  express  the  hope 
that  we  could  have  early  consideration  of 
that  legislation  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  time  to  do  it  now  rather  than 
waiting  until  late  in  the  session. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentlemsm. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  this  announcement. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  for  today  for  1  hour  be 
, :       transferred  to  March  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  PAY  RAISES 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  position 
against  the  profligate  pay  raises  in  Qov- 
emment  at  all  levels,  is  well  documented 
and  well  known.  I  ask  you  to  recall  my 
statement  here  in  the  well  of  this  House 
predicting  a  second  Valentine's  Day  mas- 
sacre of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  That  has 
come  to  pass,  by  an  act  of  omission  on  the 
part  of  this  body.  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  ominous  rximblings  In  conunlttee.  in 
Congress,  and  downtown,  that  the  equally 
predicted  "fallout"  increases  to  all  em- 
ployees will  begin — first,  among  oiu"  own 
politically  appointed  "servants  of  the 
House,"  and  then  to  all  others.  May  the 
taxpayers  forbid.  If  the  moral  stamina  of 
these  and  their  representatives  has  fallen 
to  such  a  low  ebb  that  they  will  not.  then 
perhaps  Judicial  review  as  indicated  in 
the  attached  Milwaukee  Sentinel  edito- 
rial entitled  "Challenge  Raises."  is  in  line 
of  due  process  and  should  be  tried.  Since 
it  does  conflict  with  their  personal  bene- 
flts.  and  in  view  of  many  of  their  recent 
decisions  and  activities  I  can  offer  little 
hope,  and  only  consolation  to  the  over- 
burdened and  totally  imposed  upon  tax- 
payer. 

Quo  vadls.  America? 

Challxnce  Raises? 

How  about  a  taxpayers'  suit  to  challenge 
the  conftUtutlonallty  of  tbe  •12.500  a  year 
salary  increases  members  of  congress  have 
Just  grabbed  (or  themselves? 

Article  I.  section  6.  clause  1  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution state* :  "The  senators  and  representa- 
tives shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law.  and  paid 
out  of  tbe  treasury  of  the  United  States." 

The  key  phrase  in  that  clause  Is  "to  be  as- 
certained by  law  "  The  question  which  should 
be  put  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  decision  Is 
whether  the  devious  method  congress  used  to 
grab  these  Inordinate  raises  Is  In  accordance 
with  that  provision  In  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  too  few  congressmen  opposed 
to  the  pay  increase  for  the  nation's  elected 
officials  and  their  top  employes.  Rep  H.  R. 
Gross  (R-Iowa) .  believes  they  were  not  prop- 
erly ascertained  by  law. 

Gross  points  out  that  the  1967  bill  to 
Increase  postal  rates  and  the  pay  of  federal 
employes  other  than  those  In  the  top  brackets 
Included  "a  cute  UtUe  gimmick  by  which 
congress  delegated  to  a  commission,  specially 
band  picked  and  anointed  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  the  authority  to  recommend 
pay  Increases  for  top  level  officials  and  em- 
ployes in  the  three  branches  of  government." 

NoUng  that  "ascertain"  Is  defined  to  me«n 
"make  certain,  exact  or  precise."  Gross  con- 
tends that  the  legislative  delegation  of  power 
to  the  president  to  set  congressional  salaries 
was  not  exact  or  precise.  "There  was  no 
standards  or  criteria  for  the  oommlsslon  or 
the  president.  The  sky  was  the  limit!"  Gross 
says. 

The  raises  were  allowed  to  take  effect  Feb. 
14  without  tbe  slightest  committee  consider- 
ation, without  justification  through  hearings, 
without  debate  In  the  house  and  without  a 
roll  call  In  the  house.  They  were  not  "ascer- 
tained by  law." 

Asking  the  supreme  court  to  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  salary  Increaees 
might  be  a  little  awkward.  As  a  part  of  the 
package  the  chief  justice's  salary  was  raised 
from  MO.OOO  to  S62,500  and  that  of  the  eight 
assistant  justices  from  $39,500  to  $60,000. 
Hence  they  might  all  have  to  disqualify 
themselves,  leaving  taxpayers  nowhere  to  turn 
to  seek  relief — a  circumstance  with  which 
American  taxpayers  are  becoming  all  too 
famlUar. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  FISHERIES  GEN- 
TER  AND  AQUARIUM  ADVISORY 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  section  5(a).  Public  Law  87- 
758,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarium  Advisory  Board  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
KiRWAN  and  Mr.  Frey. 


PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 
WITH  JAPAN 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  parliamentary  conference  with 
Japan.  The  suggestion  for  this  interpar- 
liamentary exchange  was  made  to  me  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Japanese  Diet,  the  Honorable 
Naka  F*unada,  when  I  visited  Japan  In 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  emergence  of  Japan 
as  a  great  political  and  economic  power 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Asia, 
suggests  that  stronger  ties  between  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  our  counter- 
parts in  the  Japanese  Diet  would  be  most 
useful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  Introduced  a  simi- 
lar resolution  In  1966  when  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  close  relations  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  Japan  was  evident. 
It  now  appears  that  notwithstanding  our 
failure  to  establish  such  an  interparlia- 
mentary organization,  various  private  ex- 
changes have  been  encouraged  by  some 
Japanese  parliamentarians  for  purposes 
which  may  not  always  be  consistent  with 
our  Nation's  best  interests.  I  refer  to  re- 
cent exchanges  promoted  by  political  op- 
ponents of  Prime  Minister  Sato  with 
selected  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  others. 

Problems  relating  to  the  future  status 
of  the  Ryukyus  and  the  presence  of 
American  nailitary  forces  there  and  in 
other  places  in  Japan  require  the  most 
earnest  attention  on  the  part  of  repre- 
sentatives of  our  respective  Govern- 
ments. The  decisions  to  be  made  will 
require  the  concurrence  and  support  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Issues  affecting  trade  betv^feen  our  two 
nations,  including  the  related  elements 
of  tariffs,  subsidies  and  dumping,  must 
also  receive  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  which  give 
rise  to  tensions  between  our  two  nations. 
there  are  innumerable  domestic  prob- 
lems which  are  common  both  to  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  Water  and  air 
pollution,  urban  deterioration,  transpor- 
tation, and  many  other  difficult  obstacles 
to  our  respective  internal  progress  can 
be  surmounted  more  readily  by  sharing 
possible  solutions  one  with  the  other. 

All  of  these  subjects  may  be  placed  ap- 
propriately on  the  agenda  of  the  proposed 
interparliamentary  conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
those  of  the  Japanese  Diet. 
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Japanese  and  American  understanding 
can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  such  annual 
or  semiannual  cDOfcrenccs.  A  balanced 
and  knowledgeable  delegation  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  named  from  both  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  ranks  would  make 
possible  meaningful  discussions  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  the  respective  countries 
which  we  represent. 

To  maintain  peace  and  understanding 
between  nations  an  open  dialog  is  a 
necessity.  As  a  delegate  to  the  various 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conferences. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  witness  firsthand 
the  benefits  that  can  flow  from  ex- 
changes of  views  between  the  Members 
of  our  Congress  and  pwirliamentary  rep- 
resentatives of  other  nations.  If  these 
exchanges  are  expanded,  as  I  propose 
that  they  should  be  with  Members  of  the 
Japanese  Diet,  improved  understanding 
and  mutual  respect  will  inevitably  fol- 
low- 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  wiU 

be  considered  favorably  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  House  and  that 
it  will  thereafter  receive  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  of  the  other  body. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  KEEP  AMER- 
ICA'S RURAL  COMMUNITIES  ALIVE 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ag- 
riculture editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Rod  Turnbull.  in  the  lead  editorial  of 
that  paper  for  Sunday.  February  23.  has 
made  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
fact  that  an  entirely  new  approach  is 
needed  to  attack  what  has  so  long  been 
known  as  the  farm  problem.  No  longer 
Is  the  solution  a  matter  of  price  supports 
or  acreage  control,  nor  even  a  program 
directed  to  the  farm  itself.  It  must  be  a 
program  to  benefit  the  entire  rural  com- 
munity. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  study  by  a 
group  of  agricultural  economists  from 
the  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. These  economists,  however,  only 
confirm  that  all  farm  programs  up  to 
now  have  been  directed  to  solving  farm 
income  and  sustaining  the  family  farm. 
Virtually  nothing  has  been  done  to  arrest 
the  declining  business  activity  and  pros- 
perity of  the  little  towns  under  2,500. 

This  well  written  editorial  impressed 
me  because  in  my  opinion  the  one  single 
problem  of  our  country  today  which 
overrides  all  others,  and  which  cer- 
tainly embraces  many  others,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  urban-rural  imbalance.  If  this 
imbalance  could  be  corrected,  the  ills  of 
our  cities  would  be  lessened,  including 
their  frequent  riots  and  racial  disturb- 
ances. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  the  migration  from  the  farm  to  the 
urban  areas  that  has  created  the  crises 
of  our  cities.  This  same  migration  has 
hurt  the  little  town.  A  new  Federal  farm 
policy  must  someway,  somehow,  result  in 
a  better  distribution  of  our  country's 
population.  White  we  could  never  sub- 


sidize all  of  the  people  who  live  in  our 
small  towns,  we  can  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  industries  to  develop  new  plants 
in  smaller  cities.  I  was  the  proud  author 
of  a  bill  directed  toward  such  an  effort 
in  the  90th  Congress.  I  again  introduced 
what  I  have  described  as  the  rural  re- 
vitalization  bill  early  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress to  encourage  industry  to  locate 
in  small  cities. 

Mr.  Trumbull  is  so  very  right  when  he 
points  out  that,  whatever  the  cost  may 
be  to  prevent  the  death  of  more  of  our 
little  towns,  such  cost  will  be  much  less 
than  coping  with  the  problems  of  more 
crowding  in  our  big  cities.  We  need  more 
clear  thinking  such  as  emphasized  by 
Mr.   Turnbull.   Those   who   realize   the 
seriousness  of  our  urban-rural  imbal- 
ance   are    indebted    to    him    for    the 
editorial,  which  follows: 
IProm  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Star,  Feb.  23, 
1969] 
It  Is  Important  To  Keep  America's 
Rural  OoMMUNrrnss  Alive 
A  whole  new  approach  is  needed  for  the 
attack  on  the  nation's  farm  problem,  in  the 
opinion  of  at  least  one  group  of  Agricultural 
economists.  The  big  switch  would  not  be  In 
introducing  new  methods  of  price  support 
or  acreage  controls,  but  In  broadening  the 
concept  of  the  program  from  the  farm  Itself 
to  the  entire  rural  community. 

Apparently  this  idea  coincides  with  the 
thinking  of  I>resldent  Nixon.  The  President 
has  said  little,  either  In  his  campaign  or 
since  the  election,  to  Indicate  policy  posi- 
tions on  farm  price  support  legislation.  But 
he  has  spoken  specifically  on  the  problems 
of  rural  America. 

In  a  "get-acqualnted"  appearance  before 
the  top  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Nixon  emphasized  the  fact  that 
he  had  put  CUfTord  M.  Hardin.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  his  new  Cabinet  committee, 
the  Urban  Affairs  Council.  He  explained  that 
he  wanted  the  farm  representative  on  the 
Council  because  "we  know  the  problems  of 
rural  America  today  will  be  the  problems 
of  urban  America  tomorrow."  The  President 
added,  "We  know  that  as  life  In  rural  Amer- 
ica Is  less  attractive,  there  Is  a  tendency  for 
people  from  the  farms  and  from  the  agricul- 
tural communities  to  move  into  the  cities." 
Unless  life  is  made  more  attractive  In  rural 
areas,  he  observed,  virtually  all  future 
growth  In  America  will  be  In  the  cities. 

The  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Economic 
Development  at  Iowa  State  University  Is 
made  up  of  a  group  of  economists  whose 
task  Is  to  study  government  policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  farm.  While  the  Center  ob- 
^nously  can't  make  laws,  it  is  an  Instru- 
ment of  research  and  contributes  to  the 
making  of  opinion  on  agricultural  policy. 

The  Center's  economists  now  are  pointing 
out  that  government  farm  programs  were 
created  originally  to  solve  the  farm  Income 
problem  and  to  sustain  the  family  farm. 
Whether  or  not  this  purpose  has  been 
achieved.  It  Is  now  a  fact  the  country  has 
only  about  half  as  many  farms  as  it  had  In 
the  1930's.  Income  per  farm  has  Increased  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  are 
fewer  fairms. 

Some  of  the  larger  farmers  now  are  en- 
joying incomes  which  are  on  a  parity  with 
those  of  people  in  cities.  The  economists  are 
convinced  the  trend  to  larger  farms  Is  far 
from  over.  They  also  Insist  that  the  shift  to 
the  larger  farms  Is  not  a  mark  of  failure  In 
the  rural  economy  bvit  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  technological  progress. 

One  net  resvUt,  however,  has  been  a  decline 
In  business  activity  and  prosperity  In  many 


small  towns.  Actually,  there  are  as  many 
people  In  the  little  towns  (cities  under  2,600) 
as  on  the  farms.  These  communities  have 
economic  troubles  and  virtually  nothing  has 
been  done  for  them.  Also,  the  migration  from 
farm  to  urban  areas  that  hurts  the  little 
town  has  become  a  principal  factor  In  the 
crisis  of  the  cities. 

Therefore  It  can  be  argued  that  the  new 
farm  program  approach  must  be  concerned 
with  far  more  than  prices  on  agricultural 
products.  It  should  deal  with  a  new  set  of 
considerations:  What  can  be  done  to  help 
both  the  farm  and  the  rural  community? 

One  difficulty  ttands  out.  Since  virtually 
all  thinking  down  through  the  years  on  the 
farm  problem  has  concentrated  on  price,  or 
income  of  farm  operators,  few  concrete  sug- 
gestions have  been  developed  on  how  to  keep 
the  rural  community  alive,  or  even  what 
towns  or  what  size  of  towns  should  be  main- 
tained. The  reduction  In  the  number  of  farms 
has  been  accepted  In  recent  years  as  inevi- 
table. Moreover,  it  appears  inevitable  that 
many  small  towns  no  longer  will  be  needed 
and  gradually  will  fade  away. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  talk  of  sub- 
sidizing people  to  live  in  small  towns.  Instead 
there  are  such  suggestions  as  providing  tax 
incentives  for  industries  to  develop  new 
plants  in  smaller  cities.  Already  in  effect  are 
plans,  and  some  government  incentives,  to- 
ward modernizing  towns  with  water  plants, 
sewers  and  the  like  to  make  them  better 
places  to  live.  But  in  general  the  rural  com- 
munity has  not  received  the  attention  that 
has  been  given  the  farm — and  particularly 
the  commercial  farm.  Most  of  the  benefits  of 
the  current  farm  program  go.  It  Is  conceded, 
to  the  larger  and  most  productive  farms. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  has  prompted  the 
Farm  Bureau,  largest  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tions and  one  which  generally  has  opposed 
control  by  the  government  on  both  farm 
production  and  prices,  to  favor  two  programs. 
One  would  sustain  the  commercial  farmer 
and  the  other  is  of  the  "aid"  type  for  the 
marginal  operator. 

The  Iowa  center's  economists  would  go  a 
step  further  In  that  their  proposal  would 
also  Include  the  rural  community.  Actually, 
the  new  stress  Is  on  the  community  because 
It  Is  assured  that  the  number  of  farms  will 
continue  to  decline. 

The  nation's  educational  Institutions,  the 
economists  suggest,  should  take  the  lead  In 
research  both  to  determine  what  kind  of  a 
rural  society  should  be  maintained  and  what 
the  government  might  do  to  further  the  de- 
sired development.  The  alternative  appears 
to  be  the  haphazard  trend  toward  larger  and 
more  crowded  cities  on  the  one  hand  and 
more  dead  little  towns  on  the  other. 

The  case  made  by  the  center's  economists 
is  appeallngly  logical,  but  the  scope  of  the 
problem  is  almost  beyond  comprehension. 
Yet  so  is  the  prospect  of  development  with- 
out guidance.  It  seems  almost  certain  thai 
events  themselves  will  determine  In  general 
which  towns  shall  fade  and  which  shall  sur- 
vive. But  Isn't  the  time  at  hand  to  see  If  some 
order  may  be  established?  Where  are  another 
hundred  million  people  going  to  live  In  the 
U.S.  m  the  next  30  years?  Could  It  be  that  the 
cost  actually  would  be  less  by  keeping  £om» 
of  this  future  population  in  rural  communi- 
ties or  small  cities  rather  than  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  more  crowding  In  the  big 
cities? 

The  change  In  farm  policy  emphasis  pro- 
posed by  the  Iowa  center  Is  striking  In  its 
possibilities  for  a  better  distribution  of  the 
country's  populations.  Surely  this  recom- 
mendation Is  worth  the  attention  of  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Presi- 
dent's Urban  Affairs  Council  and  all  who 
would  l>e  thinking  of  the  nation's  future. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HALPERN  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  AIMED  AT  REDUCING 
COST  OF  PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Halpern)  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  blatant  hardships  faced  by  the 
American  consumer  today  is  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  prescription  drugs.  __ 

The  patent  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  protect  the  manufacturer  of  the 
brand  name  prescription  drugs  from 
competition,  were  never  meant  to  enforce 
exorbitant  price  schedules. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  compel  a  patent  holder 
who  has  made  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  on  a  specific  drug — an  unreason- 
able profit  being  500  percent  of  more — 
after  a  period  of  3  years  from  the  date 
of  Ita  patent,  to  grant  licenses  to  other 
eompeting  firms  to  produce  and  sell  the 
same  drug.  Statistics  show  that  the  aver- 
age manufacturer  of  prescription  drugs 
reaps  profits  far  in  excess  of  that  per- 
centage in  3  years. 

The  answer  to  reducing  prices  Is  sim- 
ple and  can  be  realized  by  limiting  the 
life  of  the  drug  patent  after  a  reasonable 
time  and  after  adequate  profit  Is  realized. 

The  prescription  drug  Industry  takes 
advantage  of  existing  long-term  patent 
protection  to  set  arbitrary  prices  which 
frequently  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  developing,  perfecting,  and  pro- 
ducing drugs.  The  consumer  cost  of  most 
drugs  is  many  times  their  actual  value 
and  thus  the  drug  companies  are  allowed 
to  reap  excessive  profits  at  the  expense 
of  consumers. 

And.  our  antiquated  and  unreallsuc 
laws  encourage  such  monopolies,  with 
the  concomitant  results  of  unnecessarily 
prohibitive  prices. 

I  am  all  for  drug  manufacturers  mak- 
ing adequate  profits  under  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  And  I  am  all  for  ample 
reserves  to  meet  the  costs  of  research 
and  encourage  development,  but  surely 
after  3  years  of  marketing  a  drug,  and 
mftiring  no  less  than  a  500-percent  prof- 
It.  this  is  more  than  reasonable  and  the 
product  should  be  on  the  open  market 
for  competition. 

Moreover,  research  and  development 
would  be  spurred,  rather  than  hindered, 
by  restricting  the  patents,  since  it  would 
provide  the  incentive  to  open  the  field 
up  to  competition,  thus  furthering  com- 
petitive Innovation. 

Under  this  bill,  the  percentage  of  prof- 
It  would  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
all  production  costs,  Including  research 
and  overhead.  Such  costs  would  be  de- 
termined from  testimony  at  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  hearing. 

Mr.  l^>eaker.  here  Is  dramatic  evidence 
of  drug  overpricing  In  New  York  City,  as 
an  example  of  the  need  for  this  type  of 
legislation. 

The  city  paid  a  manufacturer  $24.99 
per  bottle  of  100  capsules  for  a  very  use- 
ful antibiotic  purchased  In  great  quan- 
tities. 

When  the  patent  was  close  to  expira- 
tion the  same  firm  offered  the  city  a 


price  of  $18  a  bottle  for  the  same  drug — 
almost  28  percent  lower  than  the  first 
price.  Now  that  the  patent  has  expired 
and  competitors  are  free  to  enter  the 
field,  the  city  pays  only  $6.73. 

How  can  any  manufacturer  Justify  a 
patent-supported  price  which  is  a  full 
3 ','2  times  the  profitable  market  price  of 
the  identical  drug  without  a  patent? 

We  can  no  longer  allow  this  industry 
to  take  advantage  of  stricken  persons 
by  squeezing  out  of  them  the  last  few 
dollars  the  trafBc  will  bear  to  reap  ex- 
cessive profits. 

Major  research  Is  conducted  by  oth- 
er Industries  without  exaggerated  mark- 
ups. 

Despite  what  the  drug  manufacturers 
would  have  you  believe,  the  high  profits 
from  exorbitant  markups  are  not  all 
plowed  back  into  research. 

In  fact,  pharmaceutical  houses  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  send  promotion  men  into  the  field  to 
push  the  sale  of  their  overpriced  prod- 
ucts to  physicians.  The  big  markups  also 
pay  for  that. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  eliminate  nor- 
mal sales  promotion,  nor  that  we  bar 
recovery  of  a  reasonable  cost  of  such 
promotion  in  the  final  price  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

But,  I  do  urge  that  action  be  taken 
immediately  to  curb  those  who  would 
take  advantage  of  a  monopoly  to  capital- 
ize on  human  misery. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  If  this  legisla- 
tion were  adopted,  without  question,  drug 
prices  would  be  brought  down  to  a  level 
set  by  the  basic  principle  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system — the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  And,  I  am  confident  the  quality 
will  improve,  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  vitally 
needed  to  protect  the  American  public 
from  price  gouging,  while  stimulating 
competition,  encouraging  essential  re- 
search, and  protecting  reasonable  profits. 
The  need  for  action  is  now. 

The  text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
is: 

HJl.  10777 
A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the  United  States 

Code  to  provide  for  compulsory  licensing 

of  prescription  drug  patents 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTUt  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
29  of  title  36,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"I  294.  Licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents 
"(a)  Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, upon  complaint  made  to  it  by  a  quail- 
fled  applicant  for  a  license  under  a  drug 
patent,  has  reason  to  believe  as  a  result  of  an 
Investigation  that  such  application  for  a  li- 
cense was  made  and  not  granted  after  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  patent  and  that  the  price  of  the 
patented  drug  charged  or  quoted  to  drugglsta 
by  the  patentee  Is  more  than  500  per  centum 
of  tbe  coat  of  production  for  such  drug  In 
finished  form  and  packaged  for  sale,  the  Com- 
mission shall  Issue  and  serve  upon  such 
patentee  a  notice  of  a  hearing  upon  a  day 
and  at  a  place  therein  fixed  at  least  thirty 
days  after  tbe  service  of  Its  notice  and  to 
show  cause  why  an  order  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided should  not  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  patentee  shall  have  the  right  to 
appear  at  the  time  so  fixed  and  present  evi- 
dence on  tbe  cost  of  production  of  the  drug 


and    the   price   charged   or    quoted   to   the 
druggists. 

"(b)  If  after  consideration  of  the  evidence 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  price  charged 
or  quoted  to  druggists  by  the  patentee  U 
more  than  600  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  pro- 
duction of  such  drug  in  finished  form  and 
packaged  for  sale,  it  shall  order  such  patentee 
to  grant  an  unrestricted  license  to  any  quali- 
fied applicant  to  make,  use,  and  sell  such 
drug  in  finished  form:  Provided,  That  no 
such  order  shall  be  issued  until  more  than 
three  years  after  tbe  date  on  which  a  patent 
U  first  Issued  for  such  drug.  Such  order  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  become  final 
In  the  same  manner  as  are  orders  of  the 
Commission  Issued  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
Commission  shall  have  all  of  the  powers 
granted  to  It  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

"(d)  Whenever  at  any  time  after  an  order 
of  the  Commission,  as  herein  directed,  shall 
have  become  final  and  thirty  days  thereafter 
have  elapsed,  the  Commission  shall  notify  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  in  writing  of  any 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  patentee,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns  to  grant  an  unrestricted  license  to  a 
qualified  applicant  after  receipt  of  an  appli- 
cation in  writing.  Upon  receipt  of  such  noti- 
fication the  Commissioner  shall  cause  notice 
of  the  cancellation  of  that  patent  to  be  pub- 
lished In  tbe  Federal  Register  and  endorsed 
upon  all  copies  of  that  patent  thereafter 
distributed  by  the  Patent  Office. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'qualified  applicant'  means 
a  drug  manufacturer  who  is  registered  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  508  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

"(2)  The  term  'drug'  means  any  drug 
which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
503(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act: 

"(3)  The  term  'patentee'  means  the 
patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  licensee 
when  the  patentee  does  not  sell  to  druggists 
and  such  sales  are  made  only  by  the  pat- 
entee's licensee: 

"(4)  Tlie  term  'cost  of  production'  means 
coet  of  materials  and  labor  used  to  produce 
the  drug  in  finished  form  and  packaged:  a 
fair  allocation  of  plan  overhead;  royalties 
paid.  If  any,  for  tbe  use  of  any  product  or 
process  patent  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  drug:  and  the  drug's  share  of 
the  patentee's  total  research  expense  as  de- 
termined by  the  relationship  of  the  annual 
sales  of  that  drug  to  the  patentee's  total 
annual  sales  of  drugs  for  the  last  preceding 
annual  or  fiscal  year;  and 

"(5)  The  term  'unrestricted  license'  means 
a  license  which  (A)  includes  a  description  of 
the  manner  and  process  (not  including  a 
patented  process)  of  making  and  using  the 
Invention  In  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and 
exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled 
In  tbe  art  to  which  It  pertains  to  make  and 
use  tbe  same,  and  shall  set  forth  the  best 
mode  contemplated  by  the  patentee  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Invention;  and  (B)  contains 
no  condition.  limitation,  or  restriction  upon 
the  manufacture,  use.  or  sale  In  finished 
form  only  In  the  United  States  other  than 
tbe  payment  by  tbe  licensee  of  a  royalty  not 
exceeding  8  per  centum  of  tbe  groes  selling 
price  received  by  tbe  licensee  for  the  sale 
of  that  drug  to  druggists  In  its  finished  form 
for  use  and  packaged." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  29  of  title 
35.    United    States    Code.    Is    amended    by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following: 
"294.  Licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents." 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
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latlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Maynb), 
(or  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.        ^^^^^^^^^ 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DORN. 

Mr.  Rakdall. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mayne)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  Instances, 

Mr.  PtTLTON  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
Instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENCEL. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  Insttmces. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  HoRTON  In  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MncvA)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDDJO. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Udall  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BtNGHAH. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr,  Marsh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KiRWAN. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

643.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  of  an  Antl- 
Deflclency  Act  violation  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  31  U.S.C.  666(1)  (2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

544.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  that  the  author- 
ity vested  m  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  by  37 
U.S.C.  306  to  pay  special  pay  in  addition  to 
other  pay  prescribed  by  law,  to  certain  offi- 
cers, was  not  exercised  during  calendar  year 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
cited  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

545.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain  case 
Involving  suspension  of  deportation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  September  3,  1968;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DUliSKI :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  Job  evaluation  and 
ranking  in  the  Federal  Govenmient  (Rept. 
No.  91-28).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  on  February  26,  1969, 
announced  his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  17.  An  act  to  amend  the  Conununlca- 
tlons  Satellite  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  3,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HJl.  7863.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor.  

H.R.  7864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  7865.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  In  New  England;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  7866.  A  bill  to  assist  the  Stetes  and 
their   political    subdivisions   to   meet   their 
needs  for  Increased  revenues  by  sharing  with 
them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  Federal  individual  Income  tax;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  7867.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COWGER: 
H.R.  7868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  trr  liberalize  tbe 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabUlty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERQ : 
HJl.  7869.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  trading  stamp  com- 
panies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    FRIEDEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Andehson   of   California,   Mr.   AisH- 
LET,  Mr.  BiAOGi.  Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr. 
Brat,    Mr.    BtmKi    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Dekt,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Oarmatz,  Mr. 
Orat,    Mr.   QuBSER,    Mr.    OtmE,   Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,  and  Mr.  Pucinski)  : 
HJl.   7870.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  In  order  to  establish  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  air  traffic 
controllers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FRIEDEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RooNET  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Roude- 
BU8H,  Mr.  Van  Deeblin,  Mr.  Wamp- 
LER,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  7871.   A  bin   to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  establish  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  air  traffic 
controllers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJl.  7872.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for 
the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  7873.  A  bill  to  require  that  impact- 
resistant  eyeglasses  be  Issued  under  the  medi- 
cal program  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  on  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7874.  A  bill  to  enable  consumers  to 
protect  themselves  against  arbitrary,  er- 
roneous and  malicious  credit  Information;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7875.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  tbe 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H  R.  7876.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  im- 
portation of  eyeglass  frames  or  sunglasses 
made  of  cellulose  nitrate  or  other  fiammable 
materials;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  compen- 
sation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  nonlethal 
methods  and  devices  for  crowd  and  riot  con- 
trol, and  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of, 
and  instruction  in,  such  nonlethal  methods 
and  devices  by  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
■"       By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

HJl  7879.  A  bUl  to  amend  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and  serv- 
ice requirements  for  retirement  under  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.   , 

HR.7881.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl  7882  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-per- 
cent across-the-board  Increase  In  monthly 
benefits  thereunder,  with  the  resulting  bene- 
fit costs  being  borne  equany  by  employers, 
employees,  and  tbe  Federal  Government:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HULL: 
HJl.  7883.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
0(  Agrlcultiire  to  cooperate  with  and  fur- 
nlah  financial  and  other  aaslatance  to  States 
and  other  public  bodlea  and  organizations  In 
establishing  a  system  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  suppression  of  fires  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJH.  7884.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure  w'.thln 
the  Federal  Oovemment  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  conaumera,  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  other  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 
Bv  *^^  KOOH  * 
HJl.  7886.  A  blU  to  amend  the  MUltary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  clarifying  the  defi- 
nition of  conscientious  objector  so  as  to 
specifically  include  conscientious  opposition 
to  military  service  In  a  particular  war:  to  the 
Commlttw  on  Armed  Services. 

BfMr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bkits. 
Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Binoram,  Mr. 
Bboww  of  California,  Mr.  BmrroN 
of  California.  Mr.  Contbw,  Mr. 
DoKif,  Mr.  EswAZos  of  California. 
Mr.    HALPcaM,    Mr.    Hzi.stoski.    Mr. 

KASTENMKm.  Mr.   LXCGETT,  Mr.  Pkp- 

pm,  Mr.  Pooxix,  Mr.  Ram  of  New 
York.    Mr.     Schwsmobl.    and    Mr. 

TiACUx  of  Texas) : 

HJt.  7886.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Oovemment  agencies:  to 
the  Coounlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
Mr.  McCLURE: 

HR  7887  A  bill  to  amend  section  2412(a) 
Of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
United  States  liable  for  court  costs  and  at- 
torney's fees  to  persons  who  prevail  over  the 
United  States  in  actions  arising  out  of  ad- 
ministrative actions  of  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MAYNE: 

HJl.  7888.  A  bill  to  develop  business  and 
employment  opportunities  in  smaller  cities 
by  providing  certain  preferences  for  pros- 
pective Oovemment  contractors  In  such  cities 
and  areas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

HR.  7889.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mrs.  MINK: 

HR.  7890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction 
of  the  Kokee  water  project,  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7891.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  312, 
301(b).  320(a).  and  321(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act:  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7892.  A  bill  to  amend  section  152(b) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
the  purpose  of  Including  nationals  of  the 
United  States  within  the  definition  of  the 
term  "dependent"  in  connection  with  deduc- 
tions for  persona!  exemptions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tarlfl  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  accord  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the 
same  tariff  treatment  as  is  provided  for  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MONAOAM: 

HR.  7894.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

HR.  7895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HR.  7896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  •1.200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ul.  PODELL : 

HR.  7897.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  Headstart  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  7898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
uniform  national  criteria  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  registrants,  to  authorize  a  random 
system  of  selecting  persons  for  Induction  Into 
military  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7899.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  sab- 
batical program  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HR.  7900.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
drug  compendium  which  lists  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs  under  their  grenerlc  namee  to- 
gether with  reliable,  complete,  and  readily  ac- 
cessible prescribing  information  and  Includes 
brand  names,  suppliers,  and  a  price  Informa- 
tion supplement,  and  providing  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  compendium  to  physicians  and 
others,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7901.  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
self-d->t^rmlnatlon  program  to  aid  the  people 
of  urban  and  rural  communities  In  securing 
gainful  employment,  achieving  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  resources  of  their  com- 
munity, expanding  opportunity,  stability,  and 
self-determination,  and  making  their  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  strength  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  7902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  7903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  periods  of  sick  leave 
to  the  credit  of  an  employee  In  determining 
his  total  service  for  purposes  of  his  dvll  serv- 
ice retirement,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 

HR.  7904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  7905.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  facilities  used  in  the  harvesting  and 
processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products  for 
commercial  purposes,  for  the  Inspection  of 
fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  in- 
trastate commerce  with  respect  to  State  fish 
Inspection  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.   7906.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 


commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  commercial  fish- 
Ing  industry  In  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery  Products 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 
H.R.  7908.  A  blU  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R.  7909.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  7910.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Oun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  7911.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment    of    statutory    subsistence    allow- 
ances received   by   law  enforcement  officers 
and  firemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By    Mr,    WHTTEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.     Atus,     Mr.     Blackburn.     Mr. 
DowKiNO,    Mr.   HocAN,    Mr.   Mizell, 
Mr.  Pexkins,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stac- 
cxas.  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia): 
H.R.  7912.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  certain  service  performed  by  min- 
isters: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    BURTON    of    CaUlornla    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Cakxt,  Mr.  Stzicer  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    Rotbal,    Mr. 
Matsitnaca,  Mr.  O'Hara,   Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.    Kastznmeier.    Mr. 
BaowN  of  California.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
ECKHARnx.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Fo- 
LKT.   Mr.   TuNNXT,    and   Mr.   Hath- 
away) : 
H.R.  7913.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  territory  of  Guam:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  7914.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ol- 
SEN,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son,   Mr.    Waldh,    Mr.    William    D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  7915.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee- management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  7916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  post- 
al service,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7917.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  employee- 
management  relations  between  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment and  Its  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brink- 
let,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia) : 
HJl.  7918.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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By    Mr.    FOLEY     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Smtth  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Udall.  and  Mr. 
Grxxn  of  Pennsylvania) : 
HJl  7919-  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordl- 
nsted  program  to  Improve  the  level  of  hu- 
^nutrltlon  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
aier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl  7930  A  bill  to  provide  an  equltanie 
sTsteiA  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  ^ 
Smpensatlon  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.79ai.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable 

svstem  for  fixing  and   adjusting  the  rates 

of  compensation  of  wage  board  employees; 

to  the  committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 

Service. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
HJl  7922.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
bv  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HR  7923.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of   the  Interior  to  conduct  Investlga- 
Uons.  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relat- 
ing to  the  Nation's  ecological  systems,  na- 
tural resources,  and  environmental  quaUty, 
and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Envlronmen- 
Ul  QuaUty;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HR  7924.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade    Commission    Act    to    make    certain 
gasoline  sales  promotion  games  unfair  meth- 
ods of  compeUUon  unless  the  customer  Is 
offered   as   an   alternative   in   cash   the   re- 
tall  cost  per  gallon  of  the  game;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By     Mr.     MYERS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  Priebel,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Ra- 
BicK,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
WT1.IE,   Mr.   CouoHLiN,   Mr.   Podell, 
Mr  Zwach,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Saylos, 
Mr  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Whtte,  Mr.  Gat- 
Dos,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Hooan)  : 
HR  7925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  a  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  to 
relaUves  of   members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed   in    Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS:  „  ,^  .. 

H  R  7926.  A  bin  to  amend  title  30,  United 
SUtes  code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl.  7927.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Wichita 
Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  together  with  its 
aJUiated  bands  and  groups  of  Indians  to  file 
with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  within 
1  year  any  and  all  claims  of  said  tribe  against 
the  United  States,  and  to  repeal  any  law  in- 
consistent to  this  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H  R.  7928.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  material  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movle.s  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDEBBERG : 
H.J.  Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  OonsUtuUon  of  the  United 


States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H  J.  Res.  497.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H  J  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY : 
H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  par- 
liamentary conferences  with  Japan:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McPALL : 
H  J  Res  500.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant   to   ciUzens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJ  Res  501.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H  J  Res.  502.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H  J  Res  503.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  154.  Concurrent  resolution  that 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States    and    the    various    political    entitles 
thereof  should  adopt  911  as  the  nationwide, 
uniform  telephone  number;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H  Res.  284.  Resolution   to   effect   a    thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  rulemaking  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  community   an- 
tenna television;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H  Res  285.  Resolution     to     suspend     the 
rules  of  the  House  relaUve  to  photographing 
the  House  in  session;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  X-X.1I: 

31  Mr.  OLSEN  presented  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana  urging  that  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1964  be  amended  so  that  It  win  modify 
the  harmful  effects  of  excessive  meat  Imports 
on  domestic  cattle  prices,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl  7929.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
BlgnardelU:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 

^'h R  7930.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7931.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Mlellore-  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7932.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francessa 
Mlgnanelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

''^  H  R  7933.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Pattl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7934.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eleftheria 
YlannltsladiB;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H  B  7935.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  IX)o  Blng 
Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT : 
HJl   7936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Rosa  MlrlJoUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  BIAOQI: 
HJl  7937.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gluseppa 
ManglameU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
HJl  7938.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gaspare 
Evola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JucUclaiy. 
HJl    7939.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Harold 
Morgan-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  7940.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hazle  Ann 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COUOHLIN : 
H3  7941.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hee  Joon 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.DELANEY: 
H  R  7942.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FALLON: 
H  B  7943.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Paul 
Koyu  Katayama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H  B.  7944.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  EugeiUa 
Bonchkovskala;    to  the   Committee   on  the 

HJl.  7945.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ellen  Wal- 
May  Sun-  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7946.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benito 
Chow  Wong  (also  known  as  Cho  Chla  Ytian) , 
Chan  Pul  Koon  (also  known  as  Chan  Pul 
Koon  De  Chow).  Tin  Yee  Chow,  and  Ellsa 
Chow  Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  7947.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Castellano;    to  the   Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
HJl  7948.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Pinippo 
VlUano-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  7949.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Mauro 
Zalno.  bis  wife.  Maria  Zalno.  and  hU  daugh- 
ter, Carmela  Zalno:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
HJl  7950  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
ClpoUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7951.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Sammartlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HR  7952.  A  blU  to  provide  that  Ma  J.  Car- 
vel de  Bussy  shall  be  advanced  to  the  grade 
of   lieutenant  colonel,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HU  7953.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Mercurt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl  7954.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mauer- 
to  Buenafe.  and  his  vrtfe.  Norma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJl  7955.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Zonars;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL:  ^  ,w  _.. 

HJl  7956.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adalbert 
Gardos  and  his  wUe,  Maria  Gardos;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Romeo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  7958.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 

Louise  Soberanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  JOOI.  , 

68   The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  or 

Russell  O.  Pudge.  Brownwood   Tex    relat^o 

to  redress  of  grievances;   to  the  Committee 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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RBQULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbsring  Act.  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  tblt  section  wttb  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee  and 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoMcaissiONM.  Rxcoao. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1968  were  received  too  late  to  be  Included  In  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A.  Charlea  O.  Ablard.  1820  K  Street  NW.. 
suite  603.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Magaartne  Publishers  Association,  Inc.. 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

o.  (0)  M.500.   s.  (9)  tanosa. 


A.  Actor's    Equity    Association, 
46th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 
D.  (6)  ta.500.     B.  (9)  •a.fiOO. 


165    West 


A.  Herbert  R.  Alfrey.  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

3.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Aa- 
sQclatlQO..  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  6473.     E.  (9)  636.40. 


A.    American    Civil    Liberties   Union, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   64.781J1.     K.   (9)   $4,781.21. 
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A.  American  Dental  Association.  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  64.333.56.     E.  (9)  H322A9. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $9,908.02.     B.  (9)  $9,908.03. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  30  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  Bipartisan 
Citizens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  for  Pub- 
lic Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
2104  Davenport  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,758.09.     TT.   (9)    $532.70. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  RR  Associa- 
tion, 3000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)    $935.03.     E.   (9)   $935.03. 

A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1815   "H"  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,365.61. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1601  Johnson  Bvilldlng.  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)    $14,614.73.     E.   (9)    $14,614.73. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  second 
fioor.  1510  H  Street.  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $750. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansbeles.  Suite  718.  1038  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp..  180  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $97.50. 

A.  The  Arthritis  Foundation.  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,323.78. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  tbe  Ethyl  Corp..  611 
Madison  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp..  611  Madison  OlBce 
Biilldlng.  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Donald  S.  BeatUe.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  John  H.  Beldler.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  An<-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,125.     E.   (9)   $381.57. 

A.  Bell  tc  Howell.  7100  McCormlck  Road. 
Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   $750. 

A.  WUUam  Blum.  Jr..  1815  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1300,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  55  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     K.   (0)   $1,511.26. 

A.  Rev.  Eugene  L.  Boutlller,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural  De- 
mocracy, 110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4.03961.     E.   (9)   $220.16. 

A.  Charles  R.  Bragg.  90  Stony  Comers  Cir- 
cle. Avon,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  176  Cum- 
berland Avenue,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

E.  (9)   $106.15. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan,  9160  Sprlnghlll  Lan«. 
Oreenbelt.  Md. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  1501 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators  & 

Paper  hangers  of   America.  217  North   Sixth 
Street.  Lafayette.  Ind. 

E.  (9)  $1,825. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  care  of 
Chaco  Chace,  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  2  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  N.Y. 

D.     (6)  $480.    E.  (9)  $25.64. 

A.  Dr.  Lowell  A.  Burkett.  American  Voca- 
tional Association.  1510  H  Street  NW..  Second 
Floor.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association.  1610 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $584.50.     E.  (9)  $139.14. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler  400  Walker  BuUdlng.  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Automatic  Merchandising  Association, 
400  Walker  Building.  734  15tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dan  L.  Butler.  400  Walker  Building, 
734  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute.  Inc..  400 
Walker  Building.  734  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Campbell,  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chaniber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


A.  Marvin  Caplan.  Legislative  Representa- 
tive Industrial   Union  Dept..   AFL-CIO. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,971.30.    E.  (9)  $115.15. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1301  Sixteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislation  and  F*ederal  Relations,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,145.01.     E.   (9)   $63.33. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  tt  Mlttendorf.  26  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  507.  Diu-ban.  South  Africa. 

D.   (6)   $19345.     B.  (9)   $310.63. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $60. 
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A.  Citizens  for  a  Postal  Corporation,  Post 
Office  Box  1807,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Cohen,  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  ATTj-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,859.     E.   (9)    $218.26. 

A.  Coles  Sc  Ooertner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners. 
Inc..  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York. 
N.Y. 


A.  Paul  Q.  Collins.  Public  Affairs.  The  In- 
dustrial National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island.  HI 
Westminster  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island.  Ill  Westminster  Street.  Providence. 
RX 

D.  (6)   $68.76. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market. 
Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  55  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $4,290.     E.   (9)    $9,169.86. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock.  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1812  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)   $1,749.99. 


A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America. 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road.  Miami  Beach, 
ria. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Riddell.  Taylor  &  Davis, 
Law  Firm,  723  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division.  Calcutta,  India. 

D.   (6)    $20,000.     E.  (9)    $674.63. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn.  Riddell.  Taylor  &  Davis, 
Law  Firm,  723  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  V.  I.  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  Association, 
St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc.,  PubUc  Rela- 
tions Counsel.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  67th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $860.     E.   (9)    $60.04. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  W.  DeLuclen.  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (0)   $225. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo.  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Denlus.  Post  Office  Box 
1148.  Austin,  Tex. 
B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  Post  Office  Box. 
970.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  Dallas  Power  &  Ught 
Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Harry  J.  Donohue.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)   $1,908.     E.  (9)   $86.66. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $553.14. 

A.  Alfred  Edwall.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,124.98. 

A.  Carl  EUlott.  1510  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  EUlott  &  Naftalln,  r510  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  BeU  &  HoweU,  7100  McCormlck  Road, 
Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  EUlott  &  Naftalln,  1510  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Warren  O.  ElUott,  Assistant  General 
Counsel.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,354.38.     E.  (9)  $52.93. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn.  RlddeU.  TaylOT  &  Davis,         A.  Ethyl  Corporation,  611  Madison  Office 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C.     BuUdlng,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  C J.T.  Financial  Corporation.  660  Madl-     D.C.  

son  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  E.    (9)    $2,853.15. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan/ Counlhan.  Casey 
ft  Loomls.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  ^^ 

B  American  Corn  Millers  Federation.  1030 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  Counlhar.  Casey 
&  Loomls.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Self  employed. 
D.  (6)   $300  or  less. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft,  The  American  Short  Line 
BR  Association,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  RR  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A  Francis  D.  Cronin.  1100  Ring  BiUldlng. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  BuUd- 
lng. Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  CUNA  International.  Inc..   1617  Sher- 
man Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 
D.   (6)    $1,615J8.     E.   (9)   $1,306.64. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  Textile 
&  Apparel  Group,  111  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Daniels  &  HoiUlhan.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Importers  Associa- 
tion. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $30.21.     E.   (9)   $30J1. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan  (Attorneys).  1819 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  Michael  P 
Daniels.  Partner. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association,  3, 
3-Chrome.  Muromachi,  Nihonbashl,  Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $1,106.34.     E.   (9)  $1,106.34. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan  (Attorneys),  1819 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  Michael  P. 
Daniels.  Partner. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  gt  Linen  Textiles  Export- 
ers Association.  4,  4-Chrome,  Blngomachl, 
Hlgasblku,  Osaka.  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $698.04.    E.   (9)  $698.04. 

A.  DanleU  &  Houlihan  (Attorneys),  1819 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Vorort  des  schwelzerlschen  Handels-und 
Industrle-Verelns  Borsenstrasse  26.  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

D.   (6)    $1,644.01.     E.   (9)    $1,644.01. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Attorney,  723  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,600. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Attorney,  723  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn.  RlddeU.  Taylor  te  Davis, 
Law  Firm.  723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indxistrlal  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

D.    (6)    $4,108.     E.   (9)    $136.73. 

A.  Mr.  Winiam  J.  Fannin,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  821  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National 
Association) ,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $626.95. 

A.  David  C.  FuUarton.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $422. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  Legislative  Con- 
sultant, Legislation  &  Federal  Relations.  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  1201  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation In  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,623.50. 

A.  Ernest  Glddlngs,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $2,476.08. 

A.  John  Goldsum.  Laviryer,  Post  Office  Box 
1148,  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co..  Dallas,  Tex..  Texas  Power  &  Llgh^ 
Co..  Post  Office  Box  6331.  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Jack  Golodner.  286  N  Street  SW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  165  West 
46th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $310. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Anthony  Haswell.  333  N.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  lU. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Passen- 
gers, 333  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  the  Sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  PubUc  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  WilUam  H.  Hedlund.  909  American  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  CaUfomla.  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  MobU  OU  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif..  Union  OU  Co.  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  SheU  OU  Co..  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  Atlantic  Richfield  OU  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


A.  Carey  W.  HllUard.  president.  National 
Letter  Carriers'  Association.  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Nktlonal  Rurftl  Letter  Curlen'  AasocU- 
Uon.  1750  PennaylysnU  Avenue  NW..  WmIi- 
IngtoD.  D.C. 

O.   (6)   $602.    K.   (0)   ISl. 

A.  Hftrold  K.  Rowe.  400  Walker  BiUldlng. 
734  IStta  Street  NW..  WaahlnKton.  DC. 

B.  National  Automatic  Mercb*ndUlng  A«- 
•ocUtlon.  400  Walker  BiUldlng,  WMblngton, 
D.C. 

A.  Harold  S.  Rowe.  400  Walker  Building, 
734  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Philip  A.  Butchlnson,  Jr  ,  director.  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Archltecta, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   91,000.     S.   (9)    13.546. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  lobbyist.  Professional 
Advocacv  Before  Oovernment.  Officials,  and 
Law-lXaking  Bodies,  Poet  Office  Box  2255, 
Washftigton,  D.C. 

B.  Alfred  T.  Elsllnger,  Washington,  D.C, 
Radio  Sc  TV  Service,  et  al.  (viz:  nine  other* 
as  shown  on  flrat  qiuutar  1968  report) . 

B.   (9)   $418. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  OfDce  Box  2265, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  lobbyist.  Post  Office 
Box  2256,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $6. 

A.  Rajrmond  M.  Jacobson,  attorney  at  law, 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners.  1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,250.     B.   (9)  $116.61. 

A.  Prancls  M.  Judge,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  n.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  C.  KeUey,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  IfiOO  Massachusetts  Ave..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building.  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln.  Legislative  Consultant, 
1108  Stuart  Road,  Hemdon,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Employee  Union.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250.    B.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln.  Legislative  Consultant, 
1108  Stuart  Road.  Hemdon.  Va. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Publisher,  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $160.    B.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  Vice  President 
and  Oeneral  Couzuel,  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $853.83.     E.  (9)   $23.92. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  1100  Ring  Bmidlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washlhgton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  a.  B.  Lelghty.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co..  Inc.,  1532  K 
Street  NW.,  suite  808,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association. 
33-chrome,  Muromachl,  Nlhonbasbl,  Chuo- 
Ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

B.   (9)   $858.36. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1533  K 
Street  NW..  suite  808,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1533  K 
Street  NW..  suite  808.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  Lerch.  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1533  K 
Street  NW.,  suite  808.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Swiss  Union  of  Commerce  St  Industry, 
Oottfried  Keller-Straaee  7.  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. 

B.  (9)   $804.30. 

A.  Keimeth  D.  Lester,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  AssodatKMi. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $650. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  Washing- 
ton address.  1701  K  Street  NW. 

D.   (6)  $6,304.63.     E.  (9)  $6304.63. 

A.  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley.  National  Educa- 
tton  AssoclaUon,  1301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation &  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,437.     E.   (9)    $373.43. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland.  National  Educa- 
tion AssoclaUon,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  RelaUons,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.   (6)   $2,842.51.     E.  (9)  $49.63. 

A.  Mr.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  VJSJi... 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  H.  McLln.  National  Education 
AssoclaUon.  1201  leth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Education  Association,  Legls- 
laUon  and  Federal  RelaUons,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,700.     E.  (9)  $67.81. 

A.  William  F.  McManiis.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $214.65. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMlUlan,  NaUonal  Candy 
Wholesalers  Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association, 
Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  Less  than  $10. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $311.95.     E.   (9)   $13.60. 

A.  George  E.  MacKinnon,  800  Investors 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Investors  Mutual.  Inc..  Investors  Stock 
Fund,  Inc.,  Investors  Variable  Payment  Fund. 
Inc. 

B.   (9)   $387.50. 

A.  Jos.  R.  MacLaren,  l  Linden  Drive.  Hud- 
son Falls,  N.Y. 

B.  Potlatch  Forests  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3691,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Don  Mahon.  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Unions,  suite  703,  LaSalle  Build- 
ing, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1348.35. 

A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $603.96. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchi,  1125  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
nattonal  Union,  1840  California  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $227.60. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  Life  Ins\irance  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $30.15.     E.   (9)    $.97. 

A.  Herman  I.  Miller,  NaUonal  Turkey  Fed- 
eration, 5116  Moorland  Lane,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris.  111. 

D.   (6)   $366.     E.   (9)   $340. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  NaUonal  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  AssoclaUon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Assocla- 
Uon, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   H13.     E.  (9)   $39.60. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  Washington  Bureau, 
NAACP.  422  First  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  NaUonal  AssoclaUon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mobile  Housing  AssoclaUon  of  Amer- 
ica. 39  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $2,161.89. 

A.  O.  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads.  925  Transportation  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
TransportaUon   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $21.63.     E.   (9)   $19.78. 

A.  Mlcah  H.  Naftalin,  EUlott  &  Naftalln, 
attorneys  at  law,  suite  300,  1610  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Office 
BuUdlng,  1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  NaUonal  Air  Carrier  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  suite  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $31,000.     E.   (9)    $19,309.56. 
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A.  NaUonal  AssoclaUon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  Clarence  Mitchell,  J.  Francis 
Pohlhaus. 


A.  NaUonal  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1623  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $42,973.92.     E.   (9)   $18,763.16. 


A.  NaUonal  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

ni. 

D.  (6)   $3,320.96.     E.   (9)   $4,769.43. 

A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  166  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
111..  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  '9)   $12,134.61. 

A.  NaUonal  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Wash- 
ington Office.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  Mr.  Rudolph  T.  Danstedt. 
Mr.  Glenn  Allison. 

D.  (6)  $2,828.  E.  (9)  $2,828. 

A.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural 
Democracy,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,610.  E.  (9)  $9,368.37. 


A.  NaUonal  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150.  E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  No.  216;  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
HUl  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  Life  Insurance  Association 
of  America,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  Washington  Bu- 
reau, NAACP,  422  First  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Legislation  and  Federal  Relations,  Na- 
tional Education  AssocaUon,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $20,225.01. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $388,830.  E.  (9)   $4,882.58. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc  ,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Oma- 
ha. Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $3,883.  E.  (9)  $3,883. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $6,256.80. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $29,795.  E.  (9)  $8,746. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,861.  E.  (9)  $12,664.91. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $423.  , 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris.  111. 

D.   (6)   $645.     E.   (9)    $645. 


A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
.^venue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $321.15. 

A.  Northeast  UtIUties  Service  Co.,  176  Cum- 
berland Avenue,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

E.  (9)   $1,679.15. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $2,600.     £.   (9)    $588. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Trade 
Development  (formerly  the  Bermuda  Trade 
Development  Board),  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.   (6)   $1,666.     E.   (9)   $194.68. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050.  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D. (6)  $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
260  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stlmson  Lvunber  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
68,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  A.  Hansford,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Getty  OU  Co. 


A.    Recreational    Vehicle    Institute,    Inc., 
2720  Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
E.   (9)    $1,526.97. 


A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  598 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $7,500. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1965,  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.  (6)  $10.     E.  (9)  $121.32. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds,  Post  Office  Box 
512,  Fresno,  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  Post  Office  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $937.50.     E.  (9)  $760. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $628.  E.  (9)  $22.01. 


A.  Carl  Roberts,  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  AESociation. 

E.  (9)   $750. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Bemlce  P.  Bishop  estate, 
519  Halekauwlla  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  Suite  814,  1701  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,290.     E.   (9)   $490. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $84.70. 

A.  John  F,  Rolpb  III,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  , 

D.  (6)   $500.  f 

A.  Michael  J.  Romlg,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $461.54.    E.   (9)    $80.25. 

A.  James  S.  Rubin,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 

E.  (9)   $1,962.31. 

A.  William  H.  Schelck,  PAIA,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $50. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  815  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $4,250.     E.   (9)    $2,686.96. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Hollis  M.  Seavey,  1812  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1812  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Education  Association,  1201 
16th    Street    NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,700.     E.   (9)    8224.83. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $4,300.     E.   (9)    $3,894.92. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $375. 
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A.  Sblpley.  Akarman  ft  Plck«U.  NAttonid 
PreM  Building.  Wmslilngton.  DC. 

B.  lUTinond  W.  Coodil,  Ind«p«n<lent  Brok- 
er  Dealers'  Trade  AMOdatlon.  473  Bridge 
Street.  Sprlngfleld.  Maaa. 

A.  Single  Persona  Tax  Reform  Lobby.  109aA 
Oreen  Street.  San  Prandaco.  Calif. 
O.   (S)  933.50.     E.   (9)  952.34. 

A.  Harold  O.  Smltb.  Jr..  U.S.  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Aaaoclatlon.  Inc..  ISll  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Wholesale  Orocers'  Association. 
Inc..   1511   K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  llarrln  J.  Sonoaky.  1238  lOtb  Street 
KW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell.  Sorrell,  Jones  8t 
Paulson.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 39  South  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $3,036.     E.   (9)    9144.89. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell.  Sorrell.  Jones  &  Paul- 
Son.  n«  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
IB  gton."B.C. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  3720  Dea 
PlaUoes  Avenue.  Dea  Plalnes.  ni. 

D.   (0)   91.300.     E.   (9)    9226.97. 

A.  Roy  H.  Stanton.  1825  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Home  BxUldera 
of  the  United  States.  1635  L  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.  (6)  93.3S0.    K.  (9)  990.50. 

A.  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart.  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  PrancU  W.  Stover.  National  Legislative 
Service.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  300  Bfary- 
land  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  94,600.    E.  (9)  9314.41. 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe.  1100  Ring  Building, 

Waahlngton.  D.C. 


B.  American  Mining  Oongreea,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  9460. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley.  Machinery  Dealers 
National  Association.  1400  20th  Street  NW., 
Post  Office  Box  19138.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 
1400  30th  Street  NW..  Post  Office  Box  19138, 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland.  National  Education 
Association.  1706  Murchlson  Drive,  Burlln- 
game.  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9335.     E.  (9)   960. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas.  Jr..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  suite  810.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   9853.84.     E.  (9)   9905.34. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor4.  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  377  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend.  Cooperative 
League  of  U.S.A..  1013  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  U.S~A.,  59  East 
Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   95.350.     E.  (9)   96,685. 


A.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
suite  505,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)   9760. 

A.  John  M.  Vansant.  Jr..  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Clearly.  OottUeb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Veterana  of  World  War  I,  U.SJL.  Inc.. 
40  O  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  L.  T.  Vice,  suite  1204.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  suite 
1204.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  9110. 


A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    94.682.76. 

A.  Charles  E.  Walker,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  90  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (0)   93,000. 

A.  Thomaa  O.  Walters,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Civil  Employees,  1909  Q 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  93,980.96.     E.   (9)  93.888.37. 

A.  Charlee  A.  Webb,  National  Association 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  Post  Office  Box  613,  Fresno,  Calif. 
D.   (6)  97,643.15.     E.   (9)  93,411.98. 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  (0)   917,716.    X.  (0)   921.00. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will,  301  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  suite  316,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    93.600.     E.  (9)   91,180.47. 

A.  CUy  B.  Wolfe,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)   9410.00. 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Zumas,  attorney  at  law, 
1325  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  BImergency  Committee  on  Oim  Control, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

O.  (0)   9350.     E.  (9)   91,637.85. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  foUowlng  auarterly  reporto  were  robmltted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1968: 

PH..   ON.'cOPr   WITH  THE   SXCarrARV   or  THE    SXKATX   AND   FIX.E  TWO    COPIES   WITH    THE    CX.«K    OP   THE    HOUSE    O.    REPHESENTATXVES  = 

Tt^ls  page  (page  1)  1.  designed  to  supply  IdentUylng  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  nnanclal  data. 
P:.*ce  an  "X"  below  the  Appkopriate  LrrTER  oa  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  'Report"  Heading  Below: 
..pRELiMiNARy"  REPO«  ("Beglstratlon") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
..«.A.TEaLT"  report:  to  indicate  which  one  oJ^t^ie^To-  ca'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  fl^srad^cru;;^n;i*'p?g:sl'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  ^ ^== 


Year:   19. 


3 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

NOTE  ON  ITEM  "A".-(a)  INGENERAL.    ^^  "^epof "  form  ma^be  -f „^f ,^|-- ^.^^If^,*^,^  «[  (H  the 

'''...S^^l^'^sl'^nr^'^^cT:^^^^^^  and  salaried  stalT  members  of  such  nrm  may  Join  In 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  „,„„,♦„  t*»t« -b" 

(li?^'p^Se«  sK'^Kcrmust  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.   ORGANIZATION    OR    INDIVIDUAL    FILING: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nattire  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  -B-.-Revorts  ,y  Agents  or^^-pZoyee.    ,^ -Pj^^^/Vrnp'^err  th^L^oup  U  ZTe  cSd«l^  ^J  o^e  '^^yVrJ^^ln 
that:   (a)   If  a  particular  undertaking  l»  l°\°"y^^°i^^^j„^y  „^j f^°^^^                                                     (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
^eTr-^r  pTy^^enTtre^ru  SadTb;"^^^^^^^^^                                                  ^oth  persons  as  "employers"-ls  to  be  med  each  quarter. 
B.  EMPLOTER.-State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None."  ^ 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  .•C".-(a,   The  expression  "In  connection  with  leglsl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^ri^^irtS^d^Sr*^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ---  -^  --^ — ''-^  -^^  •'^  ^^^ 

subject  of^actlon^bj^elt^^^  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

"^^  r,  'IS^l'tJS^Ll  Zl^1^n^es'':^;'rluXf^Lter^r  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expe^ed  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS.  AND  PUBLICATIONS  lu  connectloH  therewith: 


1.  state  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  thU  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bllU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


m  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


4.  If  this  IS  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterir  Reports 

rtrra'"'"4ul^U=''C>"t."d\s?ega?^^^^^^  1^ fi^l'Cufl?:!^ V'^Si '^E^"  ^ ihT  back  of  this  page.    L  not  attempt  to 

combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Beglstratlon)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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NoTBON  Itxii  "D." — (a)  In  Oeneral.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anjrthing  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organisation  or  Individual — (or 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."     "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  30a(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Rsporr  Is  poa  an  Emvlotbi. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  U  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
•▼en  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organisations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
menta.  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues. 
MMsaments.  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organisations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  9500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Iv  This  Rxporr  Is  roa  an  Agbnt  oa  Emplotkx. —  (li  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  13"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(U)  Smplojfer  as  ContributOT  of  tSOO  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  tOOO  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

O.   BaCSIFTS    (INCLUDIMO    CONTUBTTTIONS    AND   LOANS)  : 

FUl  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Recfipts  pother  than  lo*ns)  Contributors  of  9600  or  more 

1.  4 ....Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

a.  • Olfts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  is.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

8:  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  pi«.„  .n.«*r  ••»«•••  nr  •<««••■ 

4.  • RecelpU  from  sale  of   printed   or  duplicated  matter  rieaae  answer    yes    or    no 

5.  % Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

8.  $ ToTAi.  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "l"  through  "S")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  9600  or  more: 

7.  » Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  thU 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8-  •- Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter   (Add  "«"  Address  of  Contributor":  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

^^"^  '"'")  period  Is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

•The  term  'contribution'  tncludee  a  .  .  .  Utan  .  .  ."—Sec.  303(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

»•  • --P'"-  ''°7^*^}2  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through IB ) 

10.  • Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ..  ..v»~.     ,  ..     ,,       ,^„.  t,,     ^  r,,^      »      '<r    i.  »ir 

11.  •. Repaid  to  others  during  thU  Quarter  ••52???    i^^J^A  ^^^^  °if^  «?? ;^' o.I^'V.k.  t,. 

*^  a         '»  _         $1,788.00    The  Roe  Coriwratlon,  251 1  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lU. 

13.  8 "Kzpense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  ^^~^~~ 

Quarter  83J88.00    Totai. 

NoTX  ON  I-mc  "K". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
30a(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(t>)  I7  This  Rzrorr  Is  ros  an  Agznt  ok  Emplotks.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  *'B  8")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "B  7"). 

E.  BxpsNomTsxs  (iNCLtTDiNC  LOANS)  In  connectlon  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Kxpenditures  (other  than  loans) 
1.  • Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  • Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  8 Olfts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  8 Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  8 Of&ce  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

8.  8 Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  8 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  8 All  other  expenditures 


9.  8 TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "S") 

10.  8 Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  8 TOTAL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expendltwe'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  30a(b). 

12.  8 Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  8 Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  8 Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  810  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  flUng:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

81.750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  LouU. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanka  BUI." 

82.400.00     7-15.8-16.9-16:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Oremlln  Bldg.. 

Washington,   D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  8800.00  per  month. 


84.160.00    Total 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  N.W.. 
suite  603,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc., 
675  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    82,500.     E.   (B)    $27. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  National.  Associa- 
tion of  Pood  Chains,  1725  Eye  Street  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  Eye  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8100.  [ 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,423.66.     B.   (9)    $6,423.66. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,880.55.     B.   (9)   $1,880.56. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  R.  Ale.  executive  assistant.  Qov- 
ernment  Relations.  American  Life  Conven- 
tion, 1701  K  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $123.68. 

A.  Herbert  P.  Alfrey,  president.  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  1750  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D    (6)    8425.     E.   (9)    $18.40. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Roes  Place  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    81,040.     E.   (9)    $1,393.90 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  assistant  Washing- 
ton counsel.  1701  K  Street  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701   K   Street   N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $41.25.     E.   (9)    $17.95. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen,  chairman.  Tennessee 
Railroad  Association,  916  Nashville  Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Amalgamated  TVanslt  Union.  APL-CIO, 
an  unincorporated  labor  union,  5025  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C. 


\- 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  American  Automobile  Association. 
a  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


1712 


A.  American  Cancer  Society.  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $7,525.63. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity (a  business  league),  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


I- 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
general  offices :  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chi- 
cago, ni.;  Washington  offices:  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $39,967.     B.   (9)   $39,967. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $38,129.18. 

A.  American  Oas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 
D.   (6)   $12,997.30.     E.   (9)   $12,997.30. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,650.     E.  (9)   $1,660. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association,  86 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $10,693.63.     E.   (9)    $10,593.63. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  a  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $577.62.     E.   (9)    $437.60. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  OambrlUs,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $2.     E.   (9)    $2. 

A.  American  Landowners  Association,  box 
294,  route  1,  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
D.  (6)   $12.     E.   (9)   $3.50. 

A.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $618.33.     E.   (9)   $18.46. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

E.  (9)   $10,314.44. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  In 
care  of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.D.,  4856  Broadway, 
NE.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $3,568.84.     E.   (9)  $3,566.84. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Sub- 
committee, Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  2104  Davenport  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,023.68.     E.   (9)    $771.16. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271  Av- 
enue of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $3,070.     E.   (9)    $10,204. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $917.45. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
TTiird  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $979.17.     E.   (9)    $969.17. 

A.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $87.04. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  Charles 

B.  Jennings.  1712  Eye  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,350.     E.   (9)    $900. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 
care  of  B.  C  Connor,  treasurer,  224  Ellington 
Road.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $1.20. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (6)  $14,700.26.     E.  (9)  $14,700.28. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $10,290.06.     E.   (9)   $40,642.38. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1522  K  Street  NW.,  suite  828.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  second 
floor.  1610  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  8750. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  suite  502,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $3,441.97.     E.  (9)  $3,441.97. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  League.  410  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2611  West  23d  Street.  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,286. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr..  Secy-Treas., 
Alabama  Railroad  Association,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  First 
National  Bank  Bldg,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


A.  Appalachian  Corporation,  c/o  M.  J. 
Blvistein,  1089  National  Press  Bldg..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Gteorge  W.  Apperson,  President,  Amal- 
gamated Transit  Union,  Division  689.  100 
Indiana  Ave.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Dlv.  689,  100  Indiana  Ave.  NW. 


A.    American   Taxpayers   Association,    326 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Association,  1100 
Boyle  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3. 125.     E.   (9)  $2,702. 

A.  Mac  Asbill,  Jr..  Esquire,  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan, 
1200  Farragut  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Newark,  NX 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  suite 
607.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  suite 
1000.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,269.60.     E.  (9)   $1,269.60. 
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A.  AaaocUUon  oa  BroadcMtlng  SUncUrtU. 
Inc..  1741  D«flalM  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

A.  AasocUUon  on  JapaneM  Textile  Im- 
port*. Inc.,  551  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)    91.000.  K.    (0)    $1,000. 

A.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Unee.  1735  K 
Street  NW..  WacMngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    •205. 

A.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
234  Union  StaUon  BuUdlnc.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

D.   (fl)   •9.818.56.    1.   (B)   •0,137.71. 

A.  Robert  L.  AugenbUck,  61  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  W  Averlll.  Director.  Washing- 
ton Office.  American  Optometrlc  Association, 
1026  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblln.  OJ3..  4836  Broadway  NE.. 
KnozvllW,'  Tenn. 

D.  (61 '•800.     B.    (»)    •SOI. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcutlng  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Mr.  Harry  S.  Baer.  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Association, 
1725  DeSales  Street   NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  (9)   •220. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association.  723  Investment  Bldg..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  HawaUan  Sugar  Planters'  AMOdAtlon. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  Suite  938,  Cafrlts 
Building.  1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Northern  Pacinc  RaUway  Co..  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  Oreat  Northern  Railway  Co..  St.  Paul. 
Minn..  Chicago.  Burlington,  and  Qulncy 
Railroad  Co..  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  •321.61. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Manager.  Washington 
Office,  General  Motors  Corp.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  John  Barnard,  Jr..  Investment  Company 
Institute.  61  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Ave..  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  Sc  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Ave.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett.  1140  Coimectlcut 
Ave.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Ave.  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  •132.50. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

D.  (6)  •3.600. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmea.  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch   Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  ^371.40.    E.  (9)  •340.00. 


A.  BucoM  T.  BartkowUk.  S839  W  Street 
SB.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans.  Inc.,  3839  W  Street  SB.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Mr.  James  P.  Baas,  1101  17th  St.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc..  1101  17th  St. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates  (Consultants) ,  1120 
Connecticut  Ave.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1  Bast  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Lucius  D.  Battle. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  OftO 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  BeatUe,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  •1,300. 

A.  Bebchlck.  Sher  &  Kushnlck.  Attorneys 
at  Law,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Saturn  Airways,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
2426.  Oakland  International  Airport.  Oak- 
land. Calif. 

D.  (6)  •9.600. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler.  Legislative  Section, 
Industrial  UrUon  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

B.  Indtutrlal  Union  Department,  An<-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •S.OSO.     E.  (9)  •76.38. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  Seventeenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •937.50.     E.   (9)    •184.47. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  •O.OOO. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  for  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
1004,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  S.  G.  Bishop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Commtmlcation  Em- 
ployees Union.  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

A.  John  H.  Bivlns.  1101  Seventeenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •eoo. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren,  Pa. 

A.  William  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  8350.     E.  (9)  •649.78. 

A.  William  Blum.  Jr..  1815  H  Street  NW.. 
suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (6)  •3,073.33.     E.  (9)  •810.74. 


A.  Bliunberg.  Singer.  Ross,  Gottesmao, 
Diamond  &  Gordon.  245  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  911,250. 

A.  Milton  J.  Blusteln.  1089  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Appalachian  Corp. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan.  Bogan  &  Freeland, 
1000  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  61  Broadway, 
New  York.  NY. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc., 
161  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  SUtlon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth.  General  Electilc  Co, 
777  14th  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   8900.     E.   (9)    9101.38. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  suite  840.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  8575.10.     E.  (9)  •14.54. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle.  428  South  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)   •1.543.17.     E.   (9)    •703.67. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle.  428  South  Avenue, 
PitUburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 

D.   (6)   81,543.17.     E.   (9)    •703.67. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett.  1  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  Highway  Department, 
American  Automobile  Association. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  The  Madison  Building.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  AgrictUtural  Chemicals   Jlsso- 
elation. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association., 
Inc.,   1634   I   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^135.     E.   (9)   ^16.50. 


A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •3.547.20.     E.   (9)   •241.50. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  Approximately  $250. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joeeph  P.  Broenan,  9160  Sprlnghlll 
Lane,  Greenbelt.  Md. 


B  Air  Force  Sergeants  Aswxlatlon,  1601 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •100. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators,  and 
Paperhangers  of  America.  217  North  Sixth 
Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

E.  (0)   •1,826. 

A  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  ^  ^. 

B.  .\mcrlcan  PubUc  Power  Aasoclatlon, 
3600  Virginia  Avenue.  NW. 

D.  (6)   •lOO. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  attorneys  at  law, 
1626  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries,  Inc..  2  Rector  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

A  Brown,  Lund  St  Levin,  attorneys  at  law. 
1626  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Public  UtUlUee  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  __  ^^^^ 

B.  American  InsUtute  of  CPAs,  666  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   84.16.    E.  (9)   •9.36. 

A.  George   S.   Buck,  Jr..  Poet  Office  Box 
2285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
B    National   Cotton   Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Term. 

A  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  c/o  Mr. 
D.  J.  Casarella,  88-04  63  Drive,  Rego  Park, 

N.Y. 

A  George  S.  BuUen,  legislative  director. 
National  Federation   of  Independent  Busl- 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  BuUdlng.  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  George  J.  Burger. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  260 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  George  J.  Burger.  Washington  Office. 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 921  Washington  Building,  Washington. 

D  C 

B  National  PederaUon  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A  Dr  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  American  Voca- 
tional Association,  1510  H  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ..,„ 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610 
H  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D.  (6)   •33.097.74.     E.  (9)   8491.20. 

A.  Mrs.  Margot  Burman,  100  Seventh  Street, 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC, 
556  North  Western  Avenue.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

E.  (9)  $196. 

A.  George  E.  Burnhan,  120  C  Street,  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  4670.     E.  (9)  $670. 

A.  George  Burnham.  4th,  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  1625  K  Street,  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  United  SUtee  Stee.  Corp.,  626  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $518.     E.   (9)    $397.39. 

A.  David  Burppe.  Pordhook  Farms.  Boyles- 
town.  Pa. 


A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
BxUIdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 438  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)  $402.46.  I 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
suite  1106,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Oo.,  1801  Avenue  of 
Stars,  suite  1110.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  Charles  G.  Caffrey,  American  Textile 
Manufacttirers  Institute,  1120  Connecticut 
Ave    NW.,   suite  840,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  BuUdlng.  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)  $760.20.     (9)  $86. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     (9)  $885. 

A  Donald  L.  Calvin.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change.  11   Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Carl  C.  Campbell,  room  610,  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Stoeet  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  room  505,  the  Parragut  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners. 
30-32  Saint  Mary  Avenue,  London  E.C.3.  Eng- 
land; CENSA/CES  Joint  ConUlner  Commit- 
tee. 30-32  Saint  Mary  Avenue.  London  E.C.3, 
England. 

D.   (6)   •11,250.     (9)   •171.89. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A  PhUlp  Carllp.  district  2,  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association.  650  Fourth 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  District  2,  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association  Union. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E  (9)  $118.70. 

A.  Philip  Carllp.  legislative  director.  Sea- 
farers International  Union,  675  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B  Seafarers  International  Union. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,365.70. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  FiBgs  cf  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  president,  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.  (trade  association) ,  919  18th  Street  NW^i- 
Washington,   D.C,   and    11    Broadway,   New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,726.     E.  (9)  $339.64. 

A.  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chaljot.  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Peimsylvanla  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
imd  Conservation  Commissioners,  secretary's 
office,  5757  Blake  Road,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,840.     E.  (9)  $375.88. 

A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arte.  9300  WUshire  Boulevard,  Beverly 
HiUs.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $8.76 

A.  Chapman.  EMSalle  &  Friedman,  032 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Press.  33  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $240.37. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  933 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  260  West  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $362.50.     E.    (9)    $23.28. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  senior  leglsUtlve 
counsel.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625 
Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,625. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $6,985.95.     E.   (9)    $7,003.88. 

A.  Edwin  Christiansen,  vice  president. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) ,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012   14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Braxton  B.  Carr.  Suite  502, 1250  Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  State  502,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,917.     E.  (9)  $161.26. 

A  Robert  S.  Carr,  Washington  representa- 
tive, Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.,  Inc.,  1220  Penn- 
sylvania   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8232  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson.  legislative  as- 
sistant. ,       ^  „    ^ 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  American  (National  Farm- 
ers Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver. 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,984.51.     E.  (9)  $72.68. 


A.  Lowell  T.  Christlson,  special  assistant 
for  communications.  Washington  office, 
American  Optometrlc  Association.  1026  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  in 
care  of  J.  C.  Tumblln.  O.D.,  4836  Broadway 
NE..  KnoxvUle.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $266.40.     E.   (9)    $212.52. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $38,399.64. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  room 
712,  Dupont  Circle  Bnilding.  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,031.66.     E.    (9)    $986.05. 
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A.  WlUUm  F.  Clalr«.  183S  K  Street  NW.. 
Room  706.  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  200 
Madlaon  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Allen  Clwk,  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  SUeet  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Earl  W.Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  •1,400.     m.   (9)  gMJO. 


A.  James  I.  Clark,  Jr.,  1303  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  O.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Post  Office  Box  13125.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
D.   (6)    •179.40.     E.   (9)    •146.43. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS).  800  World  Center  Building,  Wash- 
ington. I>C 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1360  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.T. 

D.   (6)   •aOO.     E.   (9)    •3736. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brown  Sc  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clemenu,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PhUlp  Morris  Inc. 

A.  Barle  C.  Clements,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Oo. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  David  Cohen,  Legislative  representative. 
Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  •3,388.     B.   (9)  6108. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  attorney,  Barrett 
Knapp  Smith  Sc  Schaplro,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.T. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   846. 

k  A.  Coles  &  Ooertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

*  B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York. 

r».Y. 

A.  William  J.  Colley,  Phamutceutlcal  Man* 
ufacturers  Association,  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Aseoda- 
tlon. 

A.  ColUer,  Shannon  A  Rlll.  1626  Bye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1166  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  •100. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon  tt  Rlll,  '.036  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
datton.  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

O.   (0)   •760.     B.   (9)  •276. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  tt  Rlll.  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, In  care  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co., 
Reading.  Pa. 

O.   (0)  01^60.     B.   (9)  6460. 

A.  James  F.  Collins,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Iron  *  Steel  Institute,  160 
East  4ad  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  •600.    E.  (9)  •lae. 

A.  Paul  O.  Collins,  public  affairs,  the  In- 
dustrial National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island.  Ill 
Westminster  Street.  Providence.  R.I. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street.  Providence. 
R.I. 

D.  (6)  $68.75 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing. 50  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  613.707. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
1736  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  sua. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock.  1813  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1813  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Congllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  136  East  43d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •140.     E.  (9)  8130.19. 


A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  Sc  Electric  Co..  246  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  John  D.  Conner,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufactiirers'  Institute,  Inc.,  101 
Bast  43d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr..  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  suite  930.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detrodt.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    •aas.     E.   (9)   ^160. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  200  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $09. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Plcttire  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  World  Center  Building,  suite  400.  918 
16th  Street  NW„  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper,  suite  401,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  630  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,     Inc.,    PoAt     Office    Box     1138. 

Portsmouth.  N.H. 

O.  (0)  •8.750.    B.  (9)  •807.70. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1477  West 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  63.000.     E.  (9)  •l.SO. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  Attorney 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Inc..  444  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  66.000. 

A.  Derrell  Coover.  One  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •l.SOO.     E.  (9)  ^603.49. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $125. 


A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1340  Con- 
necUcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (0)    •63.086.85.     E.   (9)   •36.272.06. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Coimdl  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   •291.16.     E.   (9)    6291.16. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  Sc  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen. Denmark. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  Sc  Burling,  701  Union  Triist 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Asso- 
ciation. 900  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Covington  Sc  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  Sc  Precision  Machin- 
ing Associates,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Truck  Mixer  Manufacturers  Bureau.  900 
Spring  Street,  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Covington  Sc  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp..  Route  3,  Box  3747, 
Balnbrldge  Island,  Wash. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  Sc  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  BuUdlng,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  OH  Sc  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Mr.  Harold  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  12050  Wood- 
want  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 1200   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

DC. 
D.  (6)  61,500. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson.  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  J.  Steele  Culbertson.  National  Fish  Meal 
St  ou  Association,  1226  Connecticut  Avenue 
SVf    Washington,  D.C. 

*  B  National  Fish  Meal  St  OU  Association, 
1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  »160.    E.  (9)   •107.14. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 
D.  (6)   66,000.     E.  (9)   63,308. 

A.  Daniels  Sc  HouUhan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  Penn  Central 
Co.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  suite  819,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  Davenport,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  NaUonal  Rural  Electric  CooperaUve  Ab- 
soclatlon.  2000  Plorlda  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.O.  , 

D.  (6)  •08.  J 

A.  Aled  P.  Davlea,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (0)   »1.000.     E.  (9)   8202.99. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSaUe 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Chicago  Sc  North  Western  Railway  Co., 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  Norttx  LaSaUe 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  Sc  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)   •15.20. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  GuUd  of  Prescription  Opticians.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Rlddell,  Taylor  Ss  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  RlddeU.  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Rlddell,  Taylor  Sc  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division,  Calcutta,  India. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  V.  I.  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  Association, 
St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands. 

A  Mr.  Charles  W.  Day,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  6105.  E.  (9)  615.99. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-op- 
erative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denvw, 
Colo. 

D.  (6)  •1,876.  E.  (9)  8192.22. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163  165  Center  Street,  Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

B  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Co's.,  163  166  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  63,000. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  211 
American  Railroad  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Richard  A.  DeU,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
soclaUon,  2000  Plorlda  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   6150. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •8,250. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney.  American  Industrial 
Bankers  Association,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  6900. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  Brotherhood  of  RaU- 
way.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,477.26.  E.  (9)  $1,096.10.  - 


B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street.  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  National 
Service  Headquarters,  1221  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $14,500.     E.   (9)   $3,950.26. 

A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $487.50. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds.  UAW,  1126  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobUe,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW)  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $964.60.     E.  (9)  $89.75. 

A.  PaiU  R.  M.  Donelan,  One  Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Harry  J.  Donohue,  National  Legislative 
Service,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  200  Maryland  Ave.  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,908.     E.   (9)    $87.30. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Room  1128,  Warner  BuUd- 
lng, 601   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Room 
1128,  Warner  BuUdlng,  501  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,370.48.     E.  (9)  $302. 

A.  David  L.  Dougherty,  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  1317  P  Street  NW.. 
suite  706,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak,  American  Hotel 
&  Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Sc  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $175. 


A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan,  600  Old  Coimtry 
Road,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp.,  2  Nevada  Drive, 
Lake  Success,  New  Hyde  Park  Post  Office,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100.  E.  (9)  $126. 

A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan,  600  Old  Country 
Road.  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

B.  Amerex  Electronic  Corp..  230  Duffy  Ave- 
nue, HlcksvUle,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $175.  E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Steven  B.  Derovmlan,  600  Old  Country 
Road,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

B.  Town  of  Hempstead,  Town  Hall,  Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $315.  E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Derrickson,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc.,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  RusseU  C.  Derrickson,  4000  Cathedral 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Environments  Corp.,  1707 
•X"  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.  E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  Association  on 
Broadcasting  Standards,  Inc.,  1741  DeSales 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 


A.  P.  Raymond  Downs,  1730  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  William  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO,  99  University  Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  975.15.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  General  Counsel,  Associa- 
tion of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $205. 

A.  Robert  G.  Dviryer,  The  Anaconda  Co., 
Counsel.  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  202,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  Association  of  Maxlmiun 
Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alfred  Edwall,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.    Int«matlon»l    Brotherhood    of   Team- 
stara,  26  Loulalan*  Avenue.  Washington,  O.C. 
D.  (8)  o.ias.M. 

A.  Macon  T.   Idwarda.   1918   N.   Parkway, 
Memphla,  Tenn. 

B.  National   Ck>tton   Council   of  America. 
Poat  Office  Box  13385,  MemphU,  Tenn. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr..  13S0  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  OotUleb.  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  Southern  Rail- 
way  System,  Post  Office  Box  1T76.  Raleigh. 
N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System.  Post  Office 
Box  1808.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Cart  Elliott  and  Mlcah  H.  Naftalin.  Elli- 
ott &  Naftalin,  Attorneys  at  Law,  suite  300, 
1510  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  . 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  Sec- 
ond aoor,  1510  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (8)  8750. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
Byattsvine.  Md. 

D.  (6)   81,897.16.     E.  (9)   83.899.77. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5035  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  A7L-CIO, 
5035  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Alrllna  * 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Clndn- 
nattl.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $3,955.68.     B.  (9)   81.439.02. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1035  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc..  1038 
Vannont  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Ely  and  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association,  3600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  83,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1300  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  81.200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Ill  North  Hope 
Street,  Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (8)  83,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Mtmlclpal  Utility  District, 
3130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  81.200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  EI  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  83.100. 

A.  Ely  A  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Bxilldlng, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  83,000. 

A.  James  C.  England.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1317  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  Slat  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
B.   (9)   883.44. 

A.  Orover  W.  Bnsley,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savlnfi 
Banks,  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (8)  838640.     B.  (9)  821. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  National  Legislative 
Service,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NX., 
Waablngton.  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  82,375.     E.  (9)  835. 

A.  Richard  E.  Faggloli,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  Sc  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo.: 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    858,156.80.     E.   (9)    824.553.65. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Feeney,  RSA  Express,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express.  219  Bast  43d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman.  American  Life 
Convention,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  Baat 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  the  Taxpayers  Com- 
mittee To  End  Foreign  Aid,  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Taxpayers  Committee  To  End  For- 
eign Aid. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Indiutrles  of  British 
Coliunbla,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  Canada. 

D.   (6)    87,300.     E.   (9)   896. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst.  607  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  4th  floor,  117 
Egllnton  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    89.68. 

A.  Flrearaos  Lobby  of  America,  415  Second 
Street  NE..  suite  305B,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,147.50.     E.   (9)    $1,870.41. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  assistant  director 
of  legislation.  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)   $433.06. 


A.  Prank  U.  Fletcher,  Fletcher,  Heald, 
Rowell,  Kenehan  St  HUdreth  (law  firm) ,  suite 
400.  1325  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Law  Arm  of  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell, 
Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  suite  400,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Floyd  O.  Flom,  360  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  360 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Gene  Fondren,  attorney,  Poet  Office  Box 
193,  Taylor,  Tex. 
D.   (6)   83,163.64.     B.   (9)   8777.89. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1634  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8417.     E.   (9)   818. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,  One  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   81,76350.     E.   (9)   8377.39. 


A.  Charles  E.  Poster.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8250.     E.   (9)    8238.35. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $140. 

A.  John  G.  Fox.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Telepthone  Sc  Telegraph  Co., 

196  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   887.48. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  PhoenU.  Ariz. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  8450.     E.  (9)   $67.63. 

A.  R.  Frank  Frazler,  National  Broiler 
Coimcll,  1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1165  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  83.400. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ic  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ul. 

D.   (6)    81.562.50.     E.    (0)    835.45. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1635  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.. 
161  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Freni,  Jr.,  1639  K  Street  NW. 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8750. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frtedlander.  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  NatlozuU  Legis- 
lation, 245  3d  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    887,679.     E.   (9)    $11,529. 

A,  Frank  W.  Frisk.  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  8100. 

A.  Gadsby  and  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  82.600.     E.  (9)  8299.72. 
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A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp., 
Bethpage,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
B   Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
D.   (6)   $1,000,     E.   (9)   $36.16. 

A  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  vice  president,  the 
Anaconda  Co..  1611  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  „ 

B   The  Anaconda  Co..  25  Broadway,  New 

York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     K.  (9)   $21.53. 

A  William  B.  Gardiner,  Assistant  Director 
for  Research,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton D  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   $3,750. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee  (an  association) , 
1726  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $91,500. 

A  Ernest  Glddlngs,  American  AssocUtlon 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  .  ,..  „ 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $2,304.70. 

A.  Arthur  P.  GlJdea.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  ^  „ 

B  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Flour  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America.  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Colximbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $1375.     E.   (9)   $66. 

A.  Dave  Glvena,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 916  Nashville  Trust  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks.  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6.     E.   (9)   $1.28. 

A.  Glassle.  Pewett.  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.   (9)    $6.98. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampfhire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  W.  S.  Gookln,  Consulting  Engineer.  112 
North  Central  Avenue,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  n 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150. 


A.  Douglas  R.  Gordon.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ,«,«    w 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A  John  A.  Gosnell,  National  Small  Busl- 
nes^  Association.  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,833.34. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Jerry  Gould,  One  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $131.61. 

A  Government  Employees'  Council.  ^1^ 
CIo'.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

°D.  (6)   $11,418.16.     E.   (9)   $4,772.63. 

A  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 500  Folger  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  I^ 
com'otlve  Firemen  &  Englnemen,  15401  De- 
troit Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray.  Legal  Departoaent. 
American  Automobile  Association,  1712  a 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Mr  George  O.  Gray,  Consultant,  Legis- 
lative committee.  International  Economic 
Policy  Association.  1625  Eye  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^.       , 

B  Legislative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $3,656.41. 


A.  James  A.  Gray.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW    Washington,  D.C. 

b"  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,' D.C. 

A  Robert  K.  Gray,  senior  vice-president. 
Hill'  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  _  „    ...  .o-i 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

A  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  WUUama- 
bvirK  Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $96.     E.   (9)   $59.28. 

A  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  611  Idaho  Building.  Boise.  Wah?- 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A  Clifford  P  Greek.  American  Educational 
Publishers  Institute.  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Educational  Publishers  Insti- 
tute, 432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.' 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A  Dale  Greenwood,  Washington  Railroad 
Association,  302  Hoge  Building.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association.  302 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  WllUam  G.  Grief.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


A.  John  P.  Orlner,  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $9,417.80.     E.  (9)  $3,212.93. 

A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, American  Zinc  Co. 

D.   (6)    $4,100.     E.   (9)   $3,300. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  16th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Lester  M.  Haddad,  5005  Wlckett  Terrace. 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B  Committee  for  the  Evaluation  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  Financing;  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2400.     E.   (9)    $263.84. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.' 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,400.     E.  (9)    $68.06. 

A.  John  R.  Halre,  Investment  Co.  Institute. 
61  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Matthew  Hale,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.; 
90  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A  Randolph  M.  Hale,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Electrical  Contractore  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  J.  G.  Hall,  business  research.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.  „    ^  ^      ^ 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  E  C.  Hallbeck,  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Waf hlng- 

B    United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D,  (6)   $6,650.13. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halllday.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  ^  _,     _     ,  _,^ 

B  National  Association  of  Electri-al  C<Mn- 
panies.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $660.     E.   (9)   $200.24. 

A    Thomas  A.  Halsted. 
b'  Council  for  a  Uvable  Worid.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $5,000. 

A  Hamei.  Morgan,  Park  &  Savndera,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association.  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

HI.  -     

A  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washlngtori,  D.C. 

B.  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1560. 
Bakenfleld.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saundera,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc..  846 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  HATold  F.  Hammond.  1101  17th  Stn*t 
NW.,  WMblncton.  D.C. 

B.  Tnuuportatlon  AaaoclAtlon  of  America. 
1101  ITth  StrMt  NW..  WMhington.  DC. 

A.  Idinutl  P.  Bvdloc.  140  New  libDtfonMry 
Street.  San  Frandioo.  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  Ptandaoo, 
OaUf. 

A.  wmiam  E.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Waahln«ton.  DC. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  *  PrecUlon  Maohln- 
liiC  Aeeodatlon.  1411  K  Street  NW..  Weah- 
Ington.  D.C. 

A.  Kucene  J.  Hardy,  m  Park  ATenue.  New 
Tork.  N.T. 

B.  NatloDal  Aaeodatlon  of  Manufaotoieta. 

A.  Un.  Mildred  B.  Harmeii.  room  640 
Warner  Building,  isth  and  B  Streets  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman'*  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Eraoaton,  OX. 

D.  (6)  Mas.    ■.  (9)  M7S.08. 


-A.  WUUam  B.  Barman.  Jr..  American  Life 
OonTentloo,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 
D.C. 

B.  American  life  OonTentlon.  211  iMt  Obi- 
cage  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  9380. 

A.  P.  Donald  Hart.  American  Oas  Aaao- 
oUtlon,  Inc.,  006  Third  Avenue.  New  Tork. 
NT. 

B.  American  Oaa  AaaocUtlon,  Inc..  606 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  David  Barteough.  346  Second  Street  NX.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legta- 
latlon.  346  Second  Street  NE.,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $687. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlaon,  1616  P  Streat  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carrlen,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawklna,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Inaurance  Aeeoclatlon  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  B.  Hayden.  Jr..  838  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Crop  QuaUty  Council.  838  Midland 
Bank  Building.  Mlnneapolla,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  M.800. 

A.  Hays  and  Hays.  Warner  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  tlSl. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1317  F  Street  NW..  suite 
706.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

X.  (»)  •4.30. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
D.   <6)   •44.68.     E.   (9)   •44.68. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  P  Street  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F Street  NW  ,  Waishlngton.  DC. 

D.  (6)  tSOO.     E.  (9)  •85.35. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.;  20  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  30 
E  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  3107  Davenport  Streat 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  Government-Industry 
Relations  Division,  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation. 1133  30th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Canners  Association.  1133  30th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  6875.     E.  (9)  •934.75. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler.  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  suite  700,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1300  17th  Street  NW.,  suite  700, 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  6360. 

A  C.  O.  Henderson,  Poet  Office  Box  381, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •SOO. 

A.  ChrUtopher  O.  Henderson.  1341  O  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture.  1341 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  two.     B.  (»)  676. 

A.  B4rs.  Elizabeth  S,  Hendryson,  6303  In- 
dian School  Road  NE  ,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly.  ISO  East  43d 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp..  ISO  East  4ad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   ^134^0. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert.  Magazine  Publishers 
AssoclaUon,  575  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Magazine  PublUhers  Association.  676 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   •383.14. 

A.  Maurice  O.  Bemdon.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insuranc*Agent«,  Inc.,  1223  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  ^nshlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Alsoclatlon  of  Ins\irance 
AgenU,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and 
1223    Pemuylvanla    Building,    Washington. 

E.  (9)   •464.65. 

A.  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Mr.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Savage  Arms.  Westfleld,  Mass.;  Redfleld 
Gun  Sight  Co..  Denver.  Colo.;  O.  F.  Mossberg 
&  Sons.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  High  Stand- 
ard Corp..  Hamden,  Conn.;  Browning  Arms 
Co.,  Morgan.  Utah. 

E.   (9)   6143.70. 

A.  Law  Offices  Hester  *  Stone,  432  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association.  535 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  65,000.    E.  (9)  •334.42. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln.  Iowa  Railway  Committee, 
507  Bankers  Trust  Building,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  RaUway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  George  T.  Hlgglns,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,   suite   930,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   6300.     E.  (9)   6135. 


A.  John  W.  Hlght.  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc ,  I028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)   6100. 

A.  J,  Bldred  Hill,  Jr.,  Unemployment  Bene- 
fit Advisors,  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc 
D.   (6)  62,000. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)   650.00, 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  room  707,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  6800.     E.  (9)  ^195. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges.  Jr.,  Government  Re- 
lations. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW„  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.  (9)  635. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Bryce  P.  Holcombe,  1935  K  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America.  AFL-CIO.  217-19 
North  Sixth  Street.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  61.835. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  829  Pennsylvania  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
30  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)   •136.75. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   61,500. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood.  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Covmcll  of  America,  1730 
K  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  6100. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  HI. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  suite  412,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos..  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  ni. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   66,250.     E.  (0)   63,200.85. 

A.  WUUam  J.  HtUl.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  OU  Sc  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 
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A.  Edward    W.   Hummers,    Jr..    suite    400, 
1326  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

DC 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  1000  Connecttcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)   6320.     K   (9)   6135.56. 

A.  Elmer  P.  HUtter,  Poet  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AUred  T.  Eisinger.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   •381. 

A.  Elmer  P.  HUtter,  Post  Office  Box  2266, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Poet  Office  Box  2366, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •S. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1371  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.American  Petroleum  Institute,  1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  room  801, 
135  East  11th  Place,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)    81.060^0. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  United  Fresh  PnUt 
&  VegeUble  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  suite  601, 
Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  6300. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    •8.480.88.     E.   (9)    68,480.88. 

A.  Insxirance  Co.  of  North  America,  1600 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  8500. 


A.  International     Armament     Corp..      10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
E.   (9)   •500. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    •5.996.63. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.,  suite  840.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  62.750.  E.  (9)  »219.62. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  6136. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1634  Post  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  •200. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors,  P.O.  Box  1924,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Supervi- 
sors, P.O.  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •6.143.01.    E.  (9)645.10. 

A.  Charles  B.  Jennings,  1712  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
Eye  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •400. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson.  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American    Iron    Ore    Association,    600^ 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) ,  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  ^4.200.    E.  (9)  •43.68. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association,  1025  Vermont  Ave.. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •300. 

A.   Elmer   A.   Jones,   room  714,   1145   19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    •750.     E.    (9)    $499.40 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones.  Alabama  Railroad 
Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.  (6)  696.     E.  (9)  $314.16. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jonee,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  or 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $14.15. 


A.  W.   M.   Keck,   Jr.,    1801    Avenue  of   the 
Stars,  suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  CalU. 
E.  (9)   ^275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation).  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.  (9)   819. 

A.  Eugene  Adams  Keeney.  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $400. 

A.  Thomas  John  Kehoe  &  Associates,  1904 
Rookwood  Road,  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

E.  (9)   $500. 

A  Harold  V.  Kelly.  Unemployment  Benefit 
Advisors,  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washington,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 

D.  (5)  $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly.  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1165  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assocla- 

tlon. 

A  Edward  P.  Kenehan,  Fletcher.  Heald, 
Rowell.  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  suite  400,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
420  Cafrltz  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Plndlay.  Ohio. 
E.   (9)   $87.20. 

A.  William  F.  Kenney.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  on  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  Life  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $307.50.     E.  (9)  $14.98. 


A.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.T. 
E.   (9)   $2,322B4. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc.,  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D.   (6)   $1,843.19.     E.   (9)    $9,824.30. 

A.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  DjC. 

A.  Charles  Jackson.  Jr.,  Gaston,  Snow, 
Motley  &  Holt.  82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Charles  E.  Jackson.  1200  18th  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $450.  - 


A.  OUver  H.  Jones,  1701  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica   1701  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,250.     E.  (9)  $2,287. 

A.  Mrs.  Frit  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax.  Va. 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  N.  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $16.10. 

A.  Karelsen,  Karelsen,  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
E.  (9)  $237.  86. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Keating,  500  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  counsel  for  Associated  Equip- 
ment Distributors,  general  counsel  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  Sprinkler  Irrigation  As- 
sociation. 

E.   (9)   $1,467.37. 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  BtiUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman,  535 
San  Luis  Road,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $320.     E.   (9)  $320. 

A  John  M.  Klnnalrd.  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,181.74. 
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A.  KlrfcUnd.    Ellis,    HodBon.    ChAffets    A  A.  Ronald  A.  Lang,  330  Madlaon  Avenue, 
lCMt«n.  800  World  Center  Building,  Wash-  New  York.  N.Y. 

Ington,  D.C.  B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  ICanufac- 

B.  Grocery  Bfanuf acturers  of  America,  Inc.,  turers  Association,  330  BCadlson  Avenue,  New 
206  Kast  *aa  Street,  New  York.  NY.  York.  N.Y. 


A.  A.  R.  Klrkley,  MJ>.,  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  636  North 
Deart>om  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $343.75.     E.  (0)  •35.88. 

A.  Xmeet  A.  KlsUer.  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Ught  Co..  901 
Hamilton  Street.  Allentown,  Pa. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  330  East  4ad 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Knaly,  1300  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFU-CIO  and  CLC.  1300  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

O.  («)  H.999.98. 

A.  John  D.  ICnodell,  Jr..  suite  1008.  1038 
ConnectTcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation).  Post  Office  Box  3180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.  (9)   8473.93. 

A.  Wm.  L.  Kohler,  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations. Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,300.     E.  (9)  8634.36. 

A.  June  KysUko  Kraeft,  3000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  854. 

A.  Maurice  Kramer,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

O.  (6)  81,462.50.     B.  (9)  890.64. 

A.  Germalne  Krettek.  300  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

O.  (6)  8651.10. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  Aerospace  Induatrlee 
Association,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  86.064.     B.  (9)  81.076.93. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1158  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C;  11  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  89,873.     E.  (9)  83,483.36. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)  811.183. 

A.  Laborers'  Political  League.  908  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   89.543.07.     X.   (9)   836.668 JO. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing. 


A.  Albert  Lannon.  Jr..  1341  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   83.509.98.     B.   (9)   8316.86. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  1713  O  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  1713  O  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  DlUard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   81.300.     B.   (9)   8626. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence.  American  Trucking 
AssoclaUons,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81.200. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  836  Southern  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc..  836  Southern  Bldg..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   820.     B.   (9)   8267.84. 

A.  Legislation  for  Animal  Welfare.  Inc. 
(LAW,  Inc.).  3046  P  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)  8100.     B.   (9)   872.61. 

A.  Leglalatlve  Conunlttee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    820.     B.   (9)    8378. 

A.  Legislative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Association.  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $3,656.41. 

A.  Richard  Lelghton,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   810,000.12. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Lester.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

O.  (6)   8560. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  This  law  firm  retained  by  American  In- 
dustrial Bankers  AssoclaUon,  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  ICartln  &  Op- 
penhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  This  law  nrm  U  retained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Waterways  Operators.  Inc..  1350  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   83.000.     B.   (9)   8360.10 


A.  Marx  Leva.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Registrant's  law  firm.  Leva.  Hawes, 
Symington,  Martin  Sc  Oppenheimer,  Is  re. 
talned  by  American  Industrial  Bankers  Asso- 
elation.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  83,500. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)   83,812.50. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc..  133  Ttxtnl  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $19,056.15.     E.  (9)   $30,909.56. 
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A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
377  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,160.05.     E   (9)    $2,160.05. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters.  Inc..  1*735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10.93, 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department.  Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation. AFL-CIO.  1741  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
APTi-CIO.  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,312.50.    E.  (9)   $816.78. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  8169.    E.  (9)  $80.30. 


A.  John  J.  Long,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  &  As- 
sistants' Union  of  North  America.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,275.     E.   (9)   $1365. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $197. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  RaUwsy  Co.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Donald  C.  Lublck,  1  M.  ft  T.  Plaza, 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

B.  Ill  Realty  Corp.,  ill  Monument  Circle, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

E.  (9)  $678,59. 

A.  Milton  F.  Ltmch,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


B    National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr..  11th  ft  L  Building 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th  ft 
L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  Room 
1012,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 2.T  Broadway.  Ntw  York,  N.Y. 

A.  WUliam  C.   McCamant,   1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  Government  Employes' 
Council.  AFL-CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Government  Employees'  Council.  APTi- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,050.50. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter,  Suite  600.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  AUanta.  Ga. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter.  Suite  600.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Packers,  Ltd.,  410  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $16.56. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter.  Suite  600,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  E.  L.  McCuUoch,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  Room  814,  Railway  Labor 
Building,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.  B.  (9)  $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  MciDermott,  American  Hotel 
ft  Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  ft  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers*  Educational  ft  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America — National  Farmers 
Union — 1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012   14th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,084.61.  E.  (9)  $122. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $445.  E.  (9)  $113.58. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  ft  Steamship  Clerks,  400 
First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,716.44.  E.  (9)  $904.04. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna.  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  suite   700,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $170.  E.  (9)  82. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $226.95.  £.  (9)  $30.98. 


A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Robert  !•.  McNeill.  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  American  Trade,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  20  Chevy  Chase 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B    Printing    Industiies     of     America,    20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $475.     E.   (9)  $820. 

A  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  4836 
Broadway  NE.,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A   Ian  R.  MacGowar,  American  Insurance 
.  Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.   American  Insurance  Association.  102S 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $1,500.     E   (9)  $350. 

A  Joseph  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive. 
Hudson  Palls.  N.Y. 

B.  Potlatsh  Forests,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
3591,  San  Francisco,   Calif. 

A  H.  E.  Mahlman,  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1020  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  4836 
Broadway  NE.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $29.85. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carter    Manasco,    6932    Chesterbrook 

Road,  McLean,  Va.  „    ,  „  .,., 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing   1130  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,440.01.     E.    (9)    $106.96. 

A.  Rufus  W.  Manderson,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Electrical  Contractors  Assocla- 
tioii.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A  Maniifacturing  Chemists*  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A  Olya  MargoUn,  924  Dupont  Circle  Build- 
ing, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  „ 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  One 
West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,475.     E.   (9)  $96.67. 

A  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr..  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 

D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
65  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cajif . 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


B.  AsFoclation  of  American  Railroads, 
suite  212,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  16?5  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $600.    E.  (9)   $110. 

A  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  American  Committee 
on  Japan,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 


A  J  Paull  Marshall,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can RaUroads,  suite  212.  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoks,  Assoclatlm  on  Japa- 
nese Textile  Imports.  Inc..  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports. 
Inc..   551    Fifth   Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Cltlz3ns  League,  1634 
Post  Street,  San  Pranr-iscc,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  Mr.  Pavl  J.  Mason,  associate  general 
counsel.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  legislative  director. 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $5,500.27.     E.   (9)  $1,905. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  BE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallrcads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $623.33.     E.  (9)  $104.21. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electrical  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $920.     E.   (9)   $78.50. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly.  assistant  director. 
National  Legislative  Commission,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 

DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $2,925.     E.  (9)  $30.75. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  Mr  James  E.  Meals,  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociation,   1329   E   Street   NW.,   Washington, 

D.C. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  55th  Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  John  S.  Mears,  assistant  director.  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission,  the  American 
Legion,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,291.     E.  (9)  $28.13. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  assistant  counsel.  Life 
Insurance  Association  of  America,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washlntgon.  DC. 

B.  Clfe  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  vice  president.  Hill 
and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  1735  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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B.  HUl  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  ISO  last  43d 

Street,  N«w  York,  N.T. 

D   (8)  93.500.     B.  (0)  taOO. 

A.  MetropoUUn  Washington  Board  Of 
Ttade.  1616  K  8tr«et  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  0«orge  F.  Meyer,  Jr..  Retired  Offlcera  A«- 
aoclatlon,  1635  Eye  Street  NW..  Waablngton, 
D.O. 

D.  («)  •8M2.M. 

A.  Midland  CooperaUve  Dairy  AaaocUtlon. 
Shawano,  WU. 

A.  Capt  A  Stanley  Miller.  1639  K  Street 
NW..  Waahlngtoo,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flaga  of  Necea- 
•Ity,  38  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (8)  8100. 

A.  IfiUer  AMOClates,  Inc..  3011  Eye  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Miulc  PublUher**  AMOClaUon, 
Inc  ,  480  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (8)  83.000.     E.  (9)  8435. 

A.  Dale  MUler.  377  Maydower  Hotel.  Waab- 
Ing^n.  d'.Q. 

B.  Dallaa,  Tex..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (8)  81.880. 

A.  Dale  MUler.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Waab- 
Ington.  DC. 

B.  Oulf  Intracoaatal  Canal  Association. 
3311  South  Coast  Building,  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (8)  82.835. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co..  Newgulf.  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  83.350. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  MlUer.  special  repreaanta- 

tlve.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee,  1815  Capitol   Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee,  1815  Capitol   Avenue,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (8)  84.009.98. 

A.  Leater  P.  Miller,  secretary.  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  1750  Penn- 
sylvania  Avenus  NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asaocla- 
tlon.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

D.  (8)  8435.     E.  (9)  817.30. 

A.  Luman  O.  MlUer.  913  Palling  BuUdlng, 
Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  912  Palling 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Jack  Mills.  1735  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute  (Non-Pioflt 
League). 

A.  Marlon  Daniel  Mlnchew.  1300  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (8)    8176.25.     E.   (9)    8613. 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  Ten  Main 
Center,  920  Main  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Idltchell.  executive  represen- 
tative, Georgia- Pacific  Corp.  (Forest  Prod- 
ucts). 1735  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  Poet  Office  Box 
311.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Carl  A.  Modeckl.  Legal  Department, 
American  Automobile  Association.  1713  O 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  WIUU  C.  Moffatt,  535  First  Security 
Building.  Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Morlson.  Clapp,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
Attorneys  at  Law.  the  Pennsylvania  BiUld- 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co..  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  James  O.  Morton.  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Association,  Inc.,  1835  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  ChemUU  Association. 
1828  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (8)   83M0.     E.   (9)    Under  8100. 

A.  Lynn  B  Mote.  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Inc.  (Trade  Association). 
1619  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.  (Trade  Association).  330  New  Center 
Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (8)  81.000. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc..  4004 
Venallles  Road.  Lexington,  Ky. 
O.  (6)  8350.     B.  (9)  8375.80. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301  ColumbU  Pike. 
Arlington.  Va. 

B.  None,  but  act  as  consultant  on  retainer 
for  Union  Camp  Corporation  (manufacturers 
of  paper  and  paper  products)  233  Broadway, 
New  York.  NY. 


A.  William  E.  Murray,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation ( service  organization ) .  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


.    A.  John  J.  Murphy,  2794  WUellnor  Drive, 
Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Newark.  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Newark,  N.J. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15tb  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Co's.,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  815.000. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co's.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (8)  8983.74.     E.  (9)  811,031.41. 

A.  National  Association  of  Foods  Chains, 
1725  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (8)   8100.     E.   (9)   8100. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (8)  860,737.73.     B.  (9)  81.731.38, 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (8)  8480.908.68.     E.  (9)  834.388.58. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 
D.  (8)  81,586.75.     B.  (9)  81.586.75. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans.  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SB.,  Waab- 
Ington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
Tlsors.  Poet  Office  Box  1924,  Washington.  D.O. 
D.  (6)  885.000.     B.  (9)  813,370.65. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organisa- 
tions. 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $39.30343.     B.  (9)   8683.50. 

A.    National    Broiler    Council.    1165    ISth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $360.     B.  (9)  8360. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  30th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (8)   8894,173.69.     B.  (9)   84,783.60. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC. 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  room  2,  Loe  Ange- 
les. Calif. 

D.   (6)    81,588.90.     B.   (9)    $1,588.90. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship, 
ping  Associations,  Inc.,  2309  Fannin,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

O.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Building. 
Box  23.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.  O  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    82.596.79.     E.   (9)    82,596.79. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  suite  703, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  8777  13.     B.  (9)  8743.33. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  Tork, 
NT. 

A  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    8210.752.01.     E.    (9)    813.535.35. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  930  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $36,187.    E.  (9)  836.187. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8139.79.    E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  suite  633,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $16,691.56.    B.  (9)  $14,801^4. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  (9)  $205.13. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  1200  17tb  Street  NW..  suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $858.99.    B.  (9)  8586.90. 
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A  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
T  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,924.29.     E.   (9)    $3.934J9. 

A  National  Parking  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $835. 

A.   National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  lU. 
E.  (9)  $380. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  Tork,  N.T. 
E.  (9)   $6,256.80. 

A  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion,, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,461.     E.   (9)    $9,509. 

A    National   Small    Business   Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)    $2,662.62. 

A    National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers   2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $114,948.     E.  (9)  $2,601. 

A  National  'Hre  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  I7th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  1 

D.   (6)  $3,712.         I 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  218,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  351.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $2,066.19. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $11,250.     B.   (9)  $2,287. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  246  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,357. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue.   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     B   (9)    $996.63. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,   165   East  Superior  Street,  Chicago. 

ni. 

D.   (6)   $3,334.     t.  (9)   $5.20. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumer  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)   $1,650. 

A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 
D.  (6)    $6,693.96.     E.   (9)   $783.61. 


A  James  W.  Nlsbet,  the  Association  of 
Western  Railways,  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing. Chicago.  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
334  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  29  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  CouncU  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1226  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  637  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $770.06. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $11,260.     E.   (9)    $2,287. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $370.10. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
suite  605,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  Ilea 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  1630 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $3,126.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  D.S.C.,  3301  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $650. 

A  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $57. 

A.  John  B.  CDay,  CLU,  11  East  Adams 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)    811.633. 


A  John  A.  O-Donnell.  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A  Jane  O'Grady,  ".'c  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,575.     E.   (9)    $178.19. 

A.  Richard  C.  CHare,  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Colimibus,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $1,541.30. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  600  Polger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 600  Polger  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  706,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co..  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $426.     E.   (9)   $16. 

A.  One  Eleven  Realty  Corp.,  620  Guaranty 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  (9)   $678.59. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill.  Jr..  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $39.40. 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.   Suite  1011,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,770.     E.   (9)   $1,120.33. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $185. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr..  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne.  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  NJ. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  Norman  Paige.  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  suite  212.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  suite 
212,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  George  F.  Parrlsh,  West  Virginia  RaU- 
road  Association,  Post  Office  Box  7,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue KW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $72.80. 

A  Mr  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairies  Association.  1735  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 

E.  (9)   $271.20. 

A.  Pennzoll   United,   Inc..   900   Southwest 
Tower.  Houston,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $2,100. 

A.  Mr.  D.  V.  Pensebene.  suite  1204.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  suite 
1204. 1700  K  Street  NW. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  SheU  Oil  Co..  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  SbeU  OU  Co.,  SO  West  SOtb  Str««t,  New 
York.  NT. 

A.  A.  J.  PwMl.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
MW..  Washlncton.  D.O. 
D.  (6)  •IJOO. 

A.  A.  Harold  Petenon.  716  CarglU  BuUdlnc 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  NaUonal  REA  Telephone  Aasoclatlon. 
Tift  Carglll  Building.  Mlnneapolle.  Minn. 

D.   (6)   •a.600.     ■.   (B)   •1.180.00. 

A.  Michael  Petreaky.  400  Plzst  Street, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

A.  Walter  T.  Pbalr.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industrlee  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
IfW..  Washlng^ton,  DC. 

D.   (0)  #300.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Joseph  D  Phelan.  aoi  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  Blver  Association.  417  South 
Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  •3,750.     E.  (9)  1500. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue.  Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  43d  Street. 
New  York.  NY 

D.   (0)     $1,135.     E.    (9)    0108.70. 


A.  Albert  Pike,  Life  Insurance  Aasoclatlon 
of  America.  377  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  James  P.  Plnkney.  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    tl.OOO.     E.   (9)    066.70. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  135  East  43d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (0)   0700.     E.   (9)    01.300. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Orowers.  Inc.,  1730  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock  Tex. 

D.   (6)    014.558.55.     E.   (9)    01.360. 


A.  Robert  R.  Poston.  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   0900.     E.   (9)   0155.36. 

A.  Potomac  Basin  Federation,  care  of  John 
a.  Moulton.  Route  1.  Charles  Town.  W.  Va. 
D.  (0)  015. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts. 
Trowbridge  &  Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    0750.     E.    (9)    01.300. 

A.  William  J  Potts.  Jr  ,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  National  Association 
of  Refrigerated  Wareho\ises,  1310  TDwer 
BiUldlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  WUllam  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

K.  (9)   011.10. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  North  Parkway. 
P.O.  Box  13385,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  13286.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   0370.     E.   (9)   030.03. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Pratber.  231  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  United  States  Savings  A  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (0)   0450. 

A.  William  H.  Press.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW.. 
Washln^on.  DC. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   09.100. 


A.  Porrest  J.  Prettjrman.  730  15tb  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  iStb  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   0218.75. 

A.  Jerry  Prltchett.  59  Ivy  Street  SE  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plimiblng-Heat- 
Ing-CooUng  Contractors,  1010  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)   0750.     E.   (9)   0760. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5036  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5036  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  New  York, 
N.Y.;  The  Arthritis  Foundation.  New  York, 
N.Y.;  National  Multiple  Scleroals  Society,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association, 
Inc..  New  York.  N.Y.;  NaUonal  CysUc  Fibrosis 
Research  Foundation,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and 
National  Committee  lor  Research  in  Neurol- 
ogy Disorders,  Minnesota. 

D.   (6)  014.450.01.     E.   (9)  07,970.79. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  suite  1303,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   01.483.16.     E.   (9)   0366.48. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacber.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (0)  03376. 

A.  Alex  Radln.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   054.13. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland.  0917  Marbury  Road, 
Betbesda,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1736  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  VTasblngton.  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  United  Fresh  Fruit  St 
Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fnilt  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 777  14tb  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
N,W.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  04,750. 


A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  339  Beach  Road,  Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  339  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 


A.  James  A.  Ransford.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co. 


A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1  East  57th  Steeet.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  014,137.15. 


A.  George  L.  Reid,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $799.98. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Resh.  1300  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Wyatt  &  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  0416.66. 

A.  Retired   Officers  Association,   1625  Eye 
Street.  NW,,  Washington.  D.C, 
D.  (6)  02187.50. 
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A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
Building,  Suite  1128,  13th  and  E  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  03,629.70.  (E.  (9)  07.370.67. 


A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  Post  Office  Box 
512,  Fresno,  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Orowers  Association  of 
California,  Post  Office  Box  512.  Fresno.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  0312.50.  E.  (9)  0250. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  suite  700.  Washingfton.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   061. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
suite  430.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  010  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  01.207.70.    E.  (9)  06.21. 

A.  Slert  F.  Riepma.  Munsey  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 

A.  WllUam  Neale  Roach.  1010  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1010  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach.  1726  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp.,  (Inter- 
armco).  10  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 


B    National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 3029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  0250. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Trustees  of  the  Bemlce  P.  Bishop  Estate, 
619  Halekauwlla  Street,  Honolulu.  HawaU. 

D.   (6)    $3,332.50.  E.   (9)   0128.95. 

A,  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  NaUonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  John  P.  Roche.  150  East  42d  Street,  New 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  160 
Bast  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  0600.    E.  (9)  0210. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  

B  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $562.50. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  suite  605,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   0526. 

A.  William  E.  Rollow,  Esq..  National  Capi- 
tal Area  Council  of  Sportsmen. 

B.  Attorney  for  National  Capital  Area 
Council  of  Sportsmen. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  HI.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   0500. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routier,  American  Life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel.  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY.;  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Great  Salt  Lake  Minerals  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  579  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $191.25.     E.   (9)    $30.50. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  suite  602,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  „„ 

B.  The  American  CoUege  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)   0750.     E.   (9)   0049.93. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   01,200.     E.  (9)   0860.67. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  R\ish  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

E.  (9)   0134.1S. 


A.  WUllam  H.  Ryan.  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ..,,.. 

B  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    01.876.     E.   (9)   $480. 

A.  Francis  J.  RyleyTsiO  Title  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B  Standard  OU  Co.  of  CaUfomla.  San 
Francisco;  SheU  OU  Co.,  MobU  OU  Corp., 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  PhUUps  Petroleum 
Co  ,  union  Oil  Co..  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Gulf 
OU  Corp..  all  Los  Angeles;  Humble  OU  & 
Refining  Co..  Midland.  Tex. 

D,  (6)   $876,80. 

A.  Cart  K.  Sadler,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (0)   $3,880.80.     E.   (9)   $0,172,01. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln.  1300  WyaU  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  „,>=-,» 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  206  East 
43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.  (6)   04.000.    E.  (9)   $2,369.23. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Automobile  Manufacturers  AssoclaUon, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A  LesUe  J.  Schmidt  Associates.  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  suite  520.  Washington,  D.O. 

B  National  Beer  Wholesalers  Association 
of  America.  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  „,„♦,„„     „t 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,250,     E.   (9)   02,084. 

A.  Durward  Seals7l77  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  ^,     . 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


B  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc..  377  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  room 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  ^ 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 1126  16th  Street  NW..  room  200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $992.50.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Alvln  V.  Shoemaker.  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  0750.     E.  (9)  $940. 

A  Charles  B.  Shuman,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza. 
Chicago,  III. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $958. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1625  Eye  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  suite  607.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  HoUU  M.  Seavey,   1812  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1812  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  C.  SeeleyT  1367  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeStaes  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  _  _  , 

B.  Q^  supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,125. 

A.  Robert  L.  ShafeT  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  680,  Washington,  t>^. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   0800.    E.  (9)   0300. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Shaw,  Esq.,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washlng^n,  D.C. 

B  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts.  9300  Wllsblre  BotUevard,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  David  Silver,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $86.54.     E.   (9)   $61.15. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  Eye  Stteet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,564.     E.   (9)   $14249.41. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  room  230,  909 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $620.     E.   (9)   $3,000. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  PhUllps  Petroleum  Co., 
1626  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleiim    Co.,    BarUesvllle, 
Okla. 

A.  Stephen     SUpher,     812     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  231  North 
LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)   $3,125. 

A.  Donald  E.  SmUey,  suite  1008.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $130.58. 

A.  T.  W.  SmUey,  room  801  136  East  llth 
Place,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  room  801, 
135  East  11th  Place.  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   $1.060J20. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1146  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd..  486 
MacilBon  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Ullan  D.  Smith.  NatiotuU  Cannera  As- 
•odatlon,  1133  30th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

B.  National  Canners  AMOClatlon,  1133  30th 
8tr««t  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
■oclaUon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)   IISO. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)   936.     >.  (9)   931. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Olebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  room 
713.  Du  Pont  Circle  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)   83.114.63.     X.   (9)   84.073.80. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith.  839  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B.  /Cmerlcan  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
30  Noftt  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   8303.35. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Bflch. 
D.   (6)   8123.46.     B.   (9)   814.78. 

A  Lyle  O  Snader.  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  Suite  313,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Suite 
313.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SS..  WngMngt^n. 
D.C. 

A.  Frank  B.  SnodgrMS.  1738  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  204.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Burley  ft  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  'Ex^)utt 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington. 
Ky. 

D.  (8)  8435.    K.  (9)  886.30. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  LegUla- 
tlon.  Poet  Office  Box  3719.  Oeorgeiomm  Sta- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  83,496.06.     B.   (9)  84.043.11. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom.  Nevada  Railroad  As- 
sociation. One  East  First  Street.  Room  803. 
Reno.  Nev. 

B  Nevada  Railroad  Association.  One  Bast 
First  Street.  Room  803,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  314  Fremont  National 
Bank  Butldlnt;,  Fremont.  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Indiana.  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)    81.06540.     E.   (9)    82.55. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Splezlo.  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  83.735.     E.  (9)  81.475. 

A.  MelTln  L.  Stark.  American  Ins\iranc« 
Association.  1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insvuranoe  Association.  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngtou,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    83.000.     B.   (9)    8350. 

A.  Mn.  NeU  May  F.  Stephens.  (Oec«^la) 
li.  R.  Nurses.  Post  Office  Box  6234,  Northwest 
Station.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Steptoe  St  Johnson,  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Callfomla  Olive  Growers  A  Canners  in- 
dustry Conunlttee,  1888  Bast  Llndmore, 
Lindsay,  Calif  .  and  Green  Olive  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, Inc  .  80  Wall  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (8)  8500. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  2347 
West  Lawrence  Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 

A.  Mrs  Annalee  Stewart,  130  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  130  Maryland  Avenue  NE , 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  ft  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imported  Footwear  Group.  American 
Importers  Association.  New  York.  NY.;  Japan 
General  Merchandise  Exporters  Association, 
and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Stltt,  Henunendlnger  ft  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Exporters'  Asso- 
ciation, Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlr*.  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  300  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    85.000.     E.   (9)   8406.33. 

A.  William  M.  Stover,  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Association.  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc..  1835  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

O.  (8)   83.937.50.     E.   (9)   8108.90. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Callfomla  City  Developunent  Co..  6363 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    )3,250. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  the  American  Legion,  1608  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)    84,675.98. 

A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow.  520  Investment 
Building  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insiir- 
ance  Agents,  520  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)   8137. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  231  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League.  221  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (8)   81.875. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley.  1400  20th  Street 
NW.,  Post  Office  Box  19128,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20tb  Street  NW.,  Post  Office  Box  19128, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  637  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8600. 


A.  John  T.  Sun.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 1713  O  Street  NW„  Washington 
DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  i7ia 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  C.   Austin   Sutherland.    1616   P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Tank    Truck    Carriers. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


Inc.. 


A.  William  A.  Sutherland,  1200  Farragut 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp..  1  Tower  Square. 
Hartford.  Conn. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  &  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  8400. 


A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  BuUdlng,  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Mr.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Box  2635,  Ra- 
leigh. N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
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A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY. 

E.  (9)  845. 

A.  Gary  Tabak.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  mv.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  8150. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  General  Counsel,  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley.  3  High  Street, 
Waterford.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  ft  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  St..  Chicago.  111. 

A.  The  Taxpayers  Committee  to  End  For- 
eign Aid,  1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8500. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp.  Jr.,  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  916  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washing 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8300. 

A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson.  Jr.,  assistant  to  vice 
president.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  300 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor^,  president.  Life  In- 
surance Association  of  America,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  WlUlam  H.  Tlnney.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Tobacco     Associates,    Inc.,     1101     17th 
SUeet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  81.455. 

A.  H.  WllUs  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 

^'^B.^Natlonal  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
p  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   82.876.     E.  (9)   8143.84. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  BOX  23, 1086  Shrine  Build- 
ing. Memphis,  Tenn.  ,,,»»., 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  ft  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1086  Shrine  Build- 
ing. Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  David  R.  ToU.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8357.76.     E.   (9)    8692.15. 

A.  P.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   8600.     E.   (9)    866.80. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  assistant  director,  1705 
DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

R  American  Bar  Association.  1706  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    8400,     E.   (9)    $26. 

A  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW„  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   826.60. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)   86.000.     E.   (9)    $32.55. 

A.  Joel   B.   True.   277   Park  Avenue,   New 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  ,     ^       ^ 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Dick  Tunis.  607  Maple  Terrace.  Dallas, 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co..  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey,  836  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Association  of  Nurseymen, 
Inc.'.  836  Southern  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $276.84. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson.  Assistant  Director,  Gov- 
ernment Relations. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $370.    E.  (9)  8111.18. 

A.  William  3.  Tyson.  821  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  7421  Beverly 
Boulevard,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $147. 

A  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  (a 
trade  union).  817  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   8590»822.06.     E.   (9)    $39,882.67. 

A  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $196.70. 

A  United  States-Japan  Ttade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 


A  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 
E.  (9)  828,766.21. 

A.  The  Universal  Exchange,  Post  Office 
Box  8701.  Orlando.  Pla. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1726  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  wo,v«t 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  PrancUco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $800.     E.  (9)   $987.90. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  _.   .  .. 

B  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

D.  (6)  $1,854.16.     E.  (9)  $480. 

A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673 
Preston  Road.,  Alexandria,  Va.  „    „„  „ 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

A  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Robert  Vastine,  Jr..  1000  Connecti- 
cut Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor.  associate  general 
counsel,  American  Life  Convention.  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  „, ,    „    » 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $214.65.     E.   (9)    $18.45. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40 
Q  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  L.  T.  Vice.  Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street 
NW    Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Callfomla,  1700  K 
Street   NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

E.   (9)   $55. 

A   Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc..  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $226.64. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  GarUnghouse  Build- 
ing, 820  Qulncy  Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  GarUng- 
house Building,  820  Qulncy  Street,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1436  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  OccupaUonal  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $350.     E.   (9)   $286. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  G 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health 
Professions,  2011  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $230. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago.  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $800. 

A  Charles  A.  Webb,  president.  National 
Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  839  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, Association  of  Intercity,  Bus  Operators, 
839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster.  Jr.  ^^ 

B     National    Association    of   Frozen   Pood 

Packers,  919   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

B  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  oi 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Dr.  Prank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  ,-oc    u- 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  173S  k. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  ,„„„t^ 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ineton,  D.C.  .    „ 

B  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)    $207.30.     E.   (9)    $27.34. 

A  Richard  B.  Walbert,  President,  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers.  Inc.,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A  Wald  Harkrader  &  Rockefeller,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A  Charles  E.  Walker,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, the  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  Director  of  Pub- 
Uce  Affairs.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc., 
605  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1126-16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  „   .^  ^      .„^„ 

B  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  and  Agriculture  Implenaent 
workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House.  8000 

E.  Jefferson  Avenue;  Detroit.  Mich. 
D.   (6)   $4,172.48.     E.   (9)    $891.61. 


A  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  Post  Office  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $646.70.     E.  (9)  $562.50. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Donald  P.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  ,^,~    xi 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  John  C.  White,  suite  700.  1317  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  inc., 
suite  700,  1317  P  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  

A  Whltlock,  Markey  &  Talt.  suite  1032, 
Shoreham  Building.  15th  and  H  Streets, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Jol- 
let.  m. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A  Louis  E.  Whyte,  Independent  Nattiral 
Gas'  Association  of  America.  918  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  913  Sixteenth  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A  William  E.  Wlckert,  Jr.,  Solar  Building, 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  701  East  Third 
Street,  Beitilehem,  Pa. 

A.  Leoni  U  M.  Wlckllffe,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing. S«cr«rn3n;o.  CalJf. 

B.  CaUfornla  Railroad  Association,  lltb 
and  L  Bulldln:;.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.  (0)  •3,002.50.     E.  (9)  •9T7.41. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild.  Jr..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ouir  on  Corp.,  Plttsbugh,  Pa. 

o.  («)  tLooo.    B.  (»)  taso. 

A.  Billy    Olen    Wiley.    Standard    Oil    Co. 

(Indiana).  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  •693.30.     E.  (9)  •13.35. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker.  1618  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Sc:lety  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.. 
300  Lexington  Avenue,  Nevr  York,  N.T. 

a:  WllkBuon,  Cragun  *  Barker,  1610  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Wash- 
akie, Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Crs'^un  *  Barker,  1010  R 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Confererated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Trlbea 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  tl.M. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  tt  Barker,  1010  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W  Small.  %  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Small.  5803  Green  I'ree  Road, 
Bethesda.  Vd. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  A  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indiana.  Tabolah. 
Wash. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  tt  Barker,  1610  R 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  Three  AiBUated  Tribes  of  tbj  Fort 
Berthold  Resei\.  :lon.  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

A.  Mr.  John  Wlllard.  Montana  Railroad  As- 
sociation. Box  1173,  Helena.  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1173, 
Helena.  Mont. 

D.   (6)    ^300.    B.    (9)    •524.07. 


A.  Francis  O.  Williams. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18tb  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  •100. 

A.  Laurens  Williams.  Sutherland.  AsblU  & 
Brennan.  1300  Farragut  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp..  1  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

B.  (9)  •78.16. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  EaaX,  Superior  Street.  Chicago, 
ni.:  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

O.  (6)  ^4.750.    E.  (9)  •87.40. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  American  Hospital 
Association.  1  Farragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •^SigSS.    E.  (9)  •eis.si. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  345  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 345  Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  ^1.550. 

A.  Earl  Wilson.  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  &  Steam.<;hlp  Clerics,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  tt 
Steamship  Clerk.^.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)  •3,716.44.    E.  (9)  •1.C36.13. 

A.  Frank  J.  Wilson.  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealer;^.  Inc..  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson.  023  Ockley  Drive.  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  PennzoU  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  ^3.000.    B.  (9)  •100. 

A.  J.  Sam  Winters.  1708  Windsor  Road. 
Poet  Office  Box   1148,  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  Blake 
Building  suite  515.  1035  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall.  Colorado  Railroad 
Aseodatlon.  703  Majestic  Building.  Denver, 
Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  703  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Clay  B.  WoUe.  400  First  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  •416.60. 

A.  Peter  L.  WolfT.  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr.  1737  H  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   »4.867.30.     E.  (9)  •1.631.53. 

A.  James  Woodslde.  1126  16th  Streeet  NW.. 
room  200,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  16th  Street  NW..  room  200, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  ^240.     E.  (9)  ^20. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc..  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies.  Inc.,  1010  Wll* 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •1,500. 

A.  Frank  K.  WooUey,  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  Yoik.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •lOO.     E.   (9)    ^25. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  room  610.  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    •85.50.     E.   (9)   •6.75. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer.  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Zlmrlng.  Gromflne  &  Stemsteln.  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  quarterly  reporte  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1968: 

Z  OK.  COPT  WITH  TH.  Sxa«r..T  or  th.  S^.r.  .k»  Fn.  Two  Copxxs  WrrH  th.  C.«k  or  th.  Ho.sk  or  Rkpk.s^x.™: 
Thl.  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  daU:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
PU.C.  *K  "X"  Bm,w  TH.  APPHOPBiATE  Lxrr«  o.  Picxnu:  m  thc  Box  «  the  Rioht  or  the  "RxPoaT"  HEADmc  Beu,w  : 
T^UMfKAET"  REPO.T  ("Registration") :  T.)  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  mi  out  page  1  only. 

-«..T«u.T"  REPO^:  TO  indicate  which  one  ot  U^ejou-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  £srad^dVi?n;i^S: s^ufi'^^^^^^^ 
Kas^ie°^3n*nVt^e%U^of  rcrpaTc^s^rd^L^-4^^^^^^^^  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  wlU 
^^S^Uh  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  


TYear:  19 \< 


REPORT 
PUBSUANT  TO  PEDEBAL  REGULATIOK  Or  LOBBTINO  ACT 


p 

QUABTEB                    1 

let 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A".-(a)  IK  GEKEBA..    ^s  "^^f J' («- ^^^  ^rnre^^V^TnTSe  o?  SSslSrSe^/mpSer"-     («  the 
''i:^^^d^'^l''^rl']^cT::'^^Tlri^T^^^^  and  salaried  stalf  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 

,,ri^X^r^.--on^^'^l%ivr^^^^^^^  "^^ti^;rZ'^o^^T.^'ie^n  with  the  employer's  Report: 

^''^  r^^io"y:^rjbJec^'^toTh^e\°:t''S^fi^^^^^^^^^^  *-'"  '•«^"'— *  "^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  "^ 

(uT'^'p^Sli^'sKt't^Xi^must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A  Organization  or  Individuai.  Pilino: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


'  Z      ',      I       An  omninvop  la  to  file  each  ouarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 

^^r^X^.^nAll'i'^r'^^^^^  -  •Uployers"_ls  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


B.  EMPLOYEB.-State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  ••C".-(a)  ^e  expression  "In  connection  wit-egslatl^^^^^^^^^^^^^  i^^^lS^^^ 

S.rsCl;irtS;aVdSr"L\Uf ^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  ---  -^  °--  -^"-  -^^^"  '^^  "  ^^* 

subject  of^actlon^b^y^elt^^^^  connection  with  legUlatlve  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

^'  Tc)  ''X'? t;?nmng  s'SS^^.^'tryU^st^le  a -Sarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  OT«peS  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


LEGISI.AT1VE  INTERESTS.  AND  PUBLICATIONS  In  cohncctlon  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legUla- 
tlve Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUls,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  qtian- 
tlty  distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1. 2.  and  3  in  the  space  l>elow.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 
4.  If  this  is  a  ■■PrelLnary"  Report  (Begistration)  rather  t^^^a^a^l^,"-^!;,^^^ 

Kls^ra'^-^urerl?.  C>"t,"d'uregXtU^tfm^T4■:  ^^^^ ^'^X^y^^lk  "E"  on^ihe  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ ^^=== 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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A.  Frederick  N,  Allen.  9S3  Penn»ylT»nU 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Wat«r  Company  Conference. 
963  Pennsylvania  Building.  Wasmngton.  D.C. 

A.  Lucius  D  Battle. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  060 
T.'Knfant  Plaza  Soutb  3W..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler.  Committee  for  Com- 
munity Affairs.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Fnmk  Blake.  1736  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Outdoor  AdvertUlng  Association  of 
America.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Bonner,  room  100.  Philip  Murray 
Building. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  it  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers  of  America.  APL-CIO,  1136  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Waype  W.  Bradley.  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  WiMlilnffton,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  666  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Cyril  P.  Brickfield.  1335  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

A.  Monroe  Butler.  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
suite  1106.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  suite  1110,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Paul  N.  Carlln.  3150  Spring  Street.  Pair- 
fax.  Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street.  Palrfax.  Va. 

A.  Michael  J.  Cefalo.  4880  MacArthur  Bou- 
levard NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50. 
UMWA.  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  in,  suite  515,  Blake  Build- 
ing, 1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  suite 
515,  Blake  Building,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Cohen.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Conunlttee  for  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  J.  CoUey.  1  Parrmgut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Emmet  P  Corrlgan,  No.  800,  1260  3l8t 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  A 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  St  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada, 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Pred  E.  Davis,  377  Park  Avenue,  New 
Tork.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane.  611  National  Press 
Building  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


B  Meat  Importers  Council,  Inc..  26  Bro«d- 
way.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  3039  K  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  engi- 
neers. 2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A  Richard  W.  Emory.  Esq.,  1400  Mercantile 
Trxist  Building,  BalUmore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  StAte  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc  .  Tlmonium  SUte  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A  Robert  M.  Prederlck,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

a  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  WiUlAm  T.  Olbb,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dave  Olvens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
claUon,  916  Nashville  Trust  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  rallrowls. 

A  Ronald  E.  Orandon.  3011  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  NaUon»l  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Keith  HalUday,  1738  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  ATCMU,  172S  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Lou  Ann  Harral,  1133  20tb  SUeet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  James  J.  Hill.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton.  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  Esq..  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  SUte  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  Daniel  C.  KelUck,  1317  P  Stteet  NW., 
suite  706.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  MerchanU  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Leary.  suite  616.  LaSalle  BuUd- 
ing,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans.  Inc.,  LaSalle  Building,  suite 
616.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  J.  SUnly  Lewis.  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason.  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologUts.  646  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

A.  Sarah  Anne  Nation,  National  Canners 
Association,  1133  30th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  Committee  for  Commu- 
nity Affairs,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  lOOO 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5035  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO, 
6035  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Claude  B.  Olmstead,  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association.  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Pranklin  L.  Orth,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1735  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  S.  Z.  Placksln,  400  First  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union,  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  Attorney  at  Law  (Trans- 
portation Counsel) ,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Vincent  P.  Reusing,  American  Opto- 
metnc  Association.  1036  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
4836  Broadway  NE.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  executive  director.  In- 
dependent Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlanger.  Esq..  1400  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Building.   Baltimore.   Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  &  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  master  of  the  National 
Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 
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A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw.  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave. 
UW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
Mclatlon.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Phillip  Tocker.  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1735  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A  Venable,  Baetjer  and  Howard,  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  James  H.  Wadlow,  Jr.,  952  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  National  Water  Company  Conference, 
952  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Thomas  G.  Walters,  president.  National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees.  1909 
Q  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 
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A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  Q 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health 
Professions.  2011  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Mllburn  E.  Wilson,  Route  No.  1,  Fre- 
mont, Mich. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street. 
Fremont.  Mich. 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Zumas,  attorney  at  law. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  on  Gun  Control. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 
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SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES: 
OP  THE  UNSPOILED 
LAKES  SCENE 


LEGACY 
GREAT 


HON. 


JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  legislation  to  create 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  La""" 
shore  has  again  been  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  Is  now  the  top  priority  con- 
servation Issue  before  the  Congress.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation.  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  this  national 
lakeshore. 

We  seek  to  preserve,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple a  truly  beautiful  area  of  undoubted 
national  significance  for  its  scenic,  rec- 
reational, and  scientific  values.  We  seek 
to  preserve  this  area  now  in  the  face  of 
accelerating  threats  to  these  precious 
values. 

THE   HKalTAOE   OF    ALL    AMERICANS 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  offers 
the  American  people  a  legacy— the  best 
we  still  have — of  the  unspoiled  Great 
Lakes  scene.  The  purpose  of  our  national 
lakeshore  proposal  is  to  assure  that  this 
national  legacy  is  perpetuated  as  a  part 
of  the  heritage  of  all  Americans  and  for 
future  generations. 

As  Senator  Hart  said,  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  "will 
serve,  as  few  other  areas  can,  the  recre- 
ation and  green  space  needs  of  our  heav- 
ily populated  and  growing  midwest  ur- 
ban centers." 

Last  July,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  held 
hearings  on  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  legis- 
lation which  I  Introduced  in  the  House. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Mr.  George  P.  Hartzog,  testi- 
fied at  those  hearings,  and  summarized 
the  values  in  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area: 

The  Sleeping  Bear  region  was  first  Identl- 
fied  as  having  possible  national  significance 
In  1957  and  1968  when  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  studied  the  Great  Lakes  shore- 
line. Later,  more  careful  studies  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  region  revealed  It  to  be  a 
remarkably  diverse  area  possessing  such  out- 


standing and  varied  scenic,  scientific  and 
recreational  values  that  it  clearly  merits 
preservation  as  a  national  lakeshore. 

As  it  now  exists,  it  has  the  quality  of  being 
both  remote  and  accessible;  remote  in  the 
sense  that  most  of  its  natural  features  are 
still  untrammeled  and  wild,  and  accessible  in 
that  it  lies  within  one-day's  drive  of  some 
20  million  people. 

The  combination  of  shoreline,  high  dunes, 
inland  lakes  and  green  forests  make  this  area 
outstanding  In  terms  of  scenic  beauty.  For 
sightseers,  campers,  hikers,  hardy  swimmers, 
fishermen,  nature  lovers  and  boating  en- 
thusiasts, the  shore  area  will  provide  a  great 
recreation  opportunity. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  along 
the  Lake  Michigan  shore  is  a  magnificent 
landscape  composed  of  a  great  diversity 
of  elements — natural  as  well  as  lightly 
developed,  pastoral  as  well  as  wild.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  by  estab- 
lishing a  61.000-acre  national  lakeshore, 
to  protect  the  existing  diversity  of  the 
landscape  and  its  ecological  features — 
for  these  are  the  elements  which  give  the 
region  national  significance.  The  bound- 
aries will  include  not  only  64  miles  of 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline  and  the  great 
plateau  of  dunes,  but  also  quiet,  free- 
flowing  streams,  wooded  slopes  and  hills, 
high  bluffs,  deep  forests,  and  beautiful 
inland  lakes.  A  fascinating  series  of  geo- 
logical and  ecological  events  is  evidenced 
in  the  shape  and  beauty  of  the  landscape 
of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  What  we  must 
protect — quickly  and   fully — is  the  in- 
herent character  of  this  landscape,  in 
which  these  many  elements  are  blended 
to    create   unusual    visual    beauty    and 
scenic  appeal. 

A    GREAT    RECREATION    RESOrSCE 


In  its  favorable  report  on  an  identical 
bill  In  the  89th  Congress,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
stated  its  expectation  that  'most  of  the 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional lakeshore  will  remain  in  its  present 
condition."  There  will  be  necessary  de- 
velopments to  provide  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment,  but  these  will  be  only  those 
which  serve  to  better  display  the  land- 
scape and  enhance  appropriate  recrea- 
tional opportunities — including  visitor 
centers,  beach-use  areas,  and  nature 
trails.  Along  the  high  ridges  inland  from 
the  main  lakeshore.  a  30-mile  scenic 
parkway  will  afford  the  leisure  motorist 
spectacular,  ever-changing  scenic  vistas 
over  the  dunes  and  lakes  below. 

We  want  to  provide  a  full  opportunity 
for  all  to  enjoy  this  great  landscape  and 
to  benefit  by  experiencing  its  exquisite 
beauty   and  natural   values.   Here   our 


people  can  learn,  through  park  inter- 
pretive programs,  the  geologic  history  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  landforms  of 
our  Great  Lakes  States  region.  Here,  too, 
the  visitor  can  find  quiet  beauty,  broad 
scenic  vistas  and  a  kind  of  tranquil  rec- 
reation we  need  increasingly.  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  careful  professional 
planning  to  meet  these  recreational 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  positive  and  protective  measure 
for  the  interests  of  the  local  communities 
and  property  owners,  as  well  as  for  the 
broader  national  interest.  At  the  same 
time  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  will  constitute  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
20  million  people  who  reside  within  con- 
venient distance  in  the  Chicago  and 
Detroit  metropolitan  areas.  And  it  will 
carry  us  forward  in  our  national  effort  to 
protect  important  samples  of  our  native 
American  landscape  for  the  heritage  of 
this  and  future  generations. 

AREA    RANKED    "NATIONALLT    SIGNITICANT" 

In  an  editorial  endorsing  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  the  New 
York  Times  called  it  the  "Cape  Cod  of 
the  Middle  West."  Roland  Clement,  staff 
biologist  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, has  said  of  "the  Bear":  "I  know  of 
nothing  else  like  it  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  or  Canada."  The  national  signif- 
icance of  the  area  and  the  urgent  need  for 
its  careful  protection  and  preservation 
are  beyond  debate. 

In  addition,  the  project  will  certainly 
benefit  the  local  area  by  assuring  orderly 
control  of  development,  and  by  a  healthy 
economic  contribution.  Michigan  State 
University  economists  estimated  in  1967 
that— 

When  both  the  expenditures  of  the  tour- 
ists and  the  National  Park  Service  are  infused 
into  the  economy  at  the  appropriately  multi- 
plied rate,  the  estimated  annual  economic 
Impact  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
the  park  could  reach  $20  million  a  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  best  estimates  which 
can  be  made  at  this  time,  it  would  appear 
that  the  proposed  park  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  economy  of  the 
two-county  area. 

LANDSCAPE     THREATENED    AS    NEVER    BEFORE 


Today  the  urgency  of  this  proposal  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  pressure 
of  unplanned  development  and  subdivi- 
sion, with  few  if  any  zoning  controls,  is 
growing  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate. 
We  have  already  lost  some  particularly 
valuable  features  because  action  has  been 
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delayed  and  adverse  development  pro- 
ceeds. New  development  of  cottages  and 
summer  homes  in  the  area,  badly  over- 
crowded In  some  cases,  results  In  despoli- 
ation of  those  very  landscape  features 
which  have  attracted  nationwide  conser- 
vation attention  to  this  area. 

This  destructive  pressure  redoubles  It- 
self all  too  quickly,  becoming  a  sort  of 
unintentional,  unplanned  developmental 
vandalism.  In  a  short  time  the  public 
Interest  and  values  of  clear  national 
significance  can  thus  be  destroyed.  As 
former  Governor  George  Romney  said  of 
this  bill: 

We  newt  thla  legUUtlon  before  further 
commercial  and  residential  development  de- 
stroys the  very  qualities  which  have  given  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  national  significance. 

This  Is  why  I  feel  action  now — prompt- 
ly— Is  so  imperative.  This  proposal  has 
a  long  history.  The  legislation  has  re- 
ceived thorough  study  by  the  Congress, 
in  hearings  both  in  Washington  and  in 
Michigan:  Viewpoints  and  differences 
have  been  carefully  discussed  and,  where 
reasonable  concerns  have  been  raised, 
care  has  been  taken  to  refine  the  bill  in 
order  to  protect  private  rights  and  the 
public  interest.  The  bill  has  twice  been 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  in  1966  our 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
reported  It  favorably  to  the  House.  In  the 
last  days  of  that  Congress,  however,  the 
bill  failed  to  reach  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
We  have  come  close  to  fulfilling  our 
responsibility— now  it  is  time  to  finish 
this  urgent  Job. 

The  proponents  of  the  national  lake*- 
shore  have  responded  to  the  concerns  of 
residents  of  the  area,  and  have  worked  to 
fit  into  this  one  bill  the  objectives  of 
conservation  and  the  objectives  of  pro- 
tecting private  rights.  I  believe  the  bill 
now  reflects  the  best  kind  of  product  of 
our  legislative  efforts  in  a  well-balanced 
package.  It  can  be  supported  by  all.  and 
I  know  from  my  own  mall  that  residents 
of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  who 
understand  the  bill  are  strongly  in  favor. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  act  now, 
and  I  aun  pleased  to  see  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  NedzD  ,  has  Introduced  the 
Identical  bill  as  H.R.  4287.  My  own  strong 
support  will  continue  as  in  the  past,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  want 
to  express  my  hope  that  we  will  have  an 
early  report  on  this  bill  from  the  admin- 
istration, so  that  the  Congress  may  move 
promptly  to  fulfill  Its  responsibility  In 
this  urgent  conservation  project. 

A     OLOalOCS     COSNEB     OF     CBKATIOM 

In  testimony  in  1961,  when  the  bill  was 
first  introduced,  Senator  Hart  pointed 
out: 

The  basic  objective  Is  to  preserve  the  beau- 
ty and  values  which  make  this  area  so  match- 
less. It  Is  not  proposed  that  homes  fall  to  the 
bulldozers:  rather.  It  Is  hoped  that  we  can 
spare  them  from  changes  which  will  result 
from  the  uncontrolled  passage  of  time.  A 
record  of  such  changes  we  can  find  In  all  too 
many  areas  that  were  once  glorious  comers 
of  creation. 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Is  a  "glorious 
comer  of  creation"  Indeed,  and  in  the 
new.  enlightened  spirit  of  conservation 
which  has  swept  this  Nation,  we  recog- 
nize our  obligation  to  preserve  such  an 
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area  for  all  men,  for  all  time.  To  that  end 
I  pledge  my  continued  support  and  effort. 
and  to  that  end  I  call  upon  concerned 
citizens  to  let  their  voices  be  heard. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
m  THX  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16  marked  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania.  It  is  very  fit- 
ting that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  devote  time  to  commend  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  to  remind  the  world 
that  Lithuania  and  its  people  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  reestabllshment  of 
complete  independence  and  self-gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  22  years  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence a  record  was  written  In  suc- 
cessful self-government  of  which  any 
people  could  be  proud.  In  two  decades 
when  Lithuania  was  free  the  nimiber  of 
primary  schools  was  increased  from  1,036 
with  1.232  teachers  and  45.540  pupils  to 
2,956  schools  with  10.024  teachers  and 
379.233  pupils.  In  addition  there  were  two 
universities  and  eight  institutions  of 
higher  studies  with  447  professors  and 
6.000  students.  ENrery  city  in  Lithuania 
of  more  than  5,000  population  supported 
opera  seasons  with  the  world's  great 
operas,  many  of  them  translated  into 
Lithuanian,  given  under  conditions  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  all  who  so  desired 
to  attend.  Everywhere  there  was  special 
schools  for  music,  art  and  ballet.  Indus- 
try and  commerce  reached  peaks  never 
before  attained  in  a  country  of  a  papu- 
lation of  not  many  more  than  3  million. 
Practically  everyone  owned  his  own 
home  or  his  own  farm.  This  is  the  rec- 
ord made  in  22  years  when  the  people  of 
Lithuania  were  free. 

Only  the  people  of  Lithuania  know  the 
burdens,  the  heartbreaks,  and  suffering 
which  have  been  endured  since  Soviet 
Russia  lowered  the  yokes  of  oppression 
on  their  shoulders.  Let  us  hope  that  soon 
the  great  Lithuanian  nation  can  again 
be  restored  to  their  rightful  heritage  of 
liberty  and  independence. 


AIR  SAPETY 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    KABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  QpeaikeT,  air  safe- 
ty has  recently  become  of  greater  con- 
cern to  the  American  public.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  users  of  the  Nation's  skies 
is  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
Half  a  dozen  jets  a  month  are  being 
added  to  the  fleets  of  this  country  and 
dozens  of  planes  a  month  are  produced 
for  the  general  aviation  users.  Passenger 
miles  being  flown  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  Increasing  In  multiples  of  thooe 
being  flown  only  a  few  years  ago.  This  In- 
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creasing  capsu:lty  of  the  aviation  indus- 
try adds  daily  to  the  complexities  of  air 
safety,  and  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities of  air  safety  fall  ultimately  and 
Anally  upon  the  less  than  10,000  air  traf- 
fic controllers  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

The  fact  of  the  overburdened  air  traf- 
fic control  system  and  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  safety  was  abruptly  and 
dramatically  brought  to  our  attention 
last  July  when  many  of  these  controllers 
on  advice  of  counsel,  in  unison,  decided 
to  follow  the  rules  of  the  PAA  as  they 
pertain  to  spacing  for  safety.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  lengthy  delays  In  the  air, 
flight  cancellations,  and  a  general  tie- 
up,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  air 
trafBc  controllers  were  not  slowing  the 
movement  of  aircraft  for  their  own  nar- 
row gains,  but  were  forced  through  over- 
saturation  of  the  air  traffic  system  to 
take  the  action  they  did.  Investigations 
revealed  that  controllers  do  not  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  even  temporarily  "passing 
the  buck."  They  must  discharge  their 
responsibilities  for  safety  immediately, 
as  aircraft  come  Into  the  system,  and 
must  restrict  the  movement  of  air  traf- 
fic to  reduce  the  demands  upon  the  sys- 
tem, that  they  may  be  able  to  space  air- 
craft as  safety  demands.  Any  lesser  ac- 
tion would  be  the  prelude  to  a  catas- 
trophy. 

As  we  move  Into  the  seventies,  great- 
er demands  will  be  placed  upon  the  air 
trafBc  system.  Against  the  backdrop  of 
confusion,  inadequate  equipment,  lack  of 
runways,  outmoded  procedures  and  de- 
ficiencies in  quality  and  quantity  of  per- 
sonnel, the  seventies  will  add  the  Jumbo 
jets,  supersonic  aircraft,  and  greater  in- 
creases In  the  existing  fieets. 

Some  of  these  problems  will  require 
engineering  studies  before  action  can  be 
taken.  Other  problems  will  require  tech- 
nological breakthroughs.  In-depth  stud- 
ies, and  so  forth,  but  the  problem  of  how 
to  recruit  able  persons,  retain  qualified 
persons,  and  adequately  compensate  air 
traffic  controllers  for  the  demands  placed 
upon  them,  and  the  responsibilities  they 
hourly  discharge,  can  be  met  now. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  raise  and  maintain  the  qualifications 
and  standards  for  air  tra£Bc  control 
personnel. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  action  be  taken 
now.  A  revolution  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  5  years  In  the  aviation  industry 
while  the  state  of  the  art  in  air  trafBc 
control  has  remained  stagnant.  In  fact, 
during  this  growth  period  the  staff  of 
frontline  trafBc  controllers  has  actually 
declined.  Congress  has  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  our  Nation's  air  trans- 
portation system  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  PAA  has  not  only  failed 
to  judiciously  prepare  for  the  future  of 
air  trafBc  control  but  cannot  now  oper- 
ate  a  safe,  efiBcient  system. 

The  demands  of  the  users  of  our  Na- 
tion's skies,  the  safety  of  the  flying  pub- 
lic, the  necessity  for  an  operative,  safe, 
and  efficient  system  reverts  by  default  to 
us  today.  New  cloth  must  be  spun  to  re- 
place the  patch  work  system  we  have. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  will  upgrade  the 
entrance  requirements  for  tretinees  re- 
quiring air  traffic  controllers  to  have  el- 
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ther  a  bachelor's  degree  in  an  accredited 
InstituUon  offering  a  course  In  air  tn^c 
control  or  a  mixture  of  experience  with 
a  2-year  coUege  program;  require  armual 
physical  checkups  and  semiannual  pro- 
ficiency examinations,  increase  the  mlnl- 
xaam  salary  commensurate  with  the  job 
requirements  and  responsibUlUes;  ^e 
retirement  benefits  with  declining  abiU- 
tles  as  age  reduces  competence;  establish 
three  categories  of  controllers  for  pro- 
ficiency, training,  and  compensation;  re- 
nuire  continuing  training  for  all  con- 
trollers to  take  place  in  the  cockpit  of  an 
aircraft;  distribute  workload  through  the 
adjustment  of  personnel  and  the  placing 
of  fadUties;  and  will  economically  penal- 
ize the  PAA  when  controllers  must  work 
in  excess  of  a  40-hour  week. 


NOTRE  DAME'S  TOUGH  POLICY  ON 
DISORDER 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MIBSOCU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  this  week  published  two 
articles  that  I  believe  refiected  a  sensible 
and  proper  attitude  in  respect  to  campus 
demonstrations  which  have  been  almost 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  university 
scene  in  recent  years.  One  article  from 
the  Journal  for  February  25,  1969,  con- 
tains excerpts  from  an  article  by  Sidney 
Hook  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
AUantic  magazine.  The  second  is  an 
open-letter  to  the  students  of  Notre  Dame 
University  by  its  president.  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh  that  was  published  the 
following  day.  They  follow: 

NOTABLS  AND  QUOTABLE 

(NOTE. — Sidney  Hook,  professor  of  pliUos- 
ophy  at  New  Tork  University,  wrltmg  In  the 
February  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Magazine  on 
•The  War  Against  the  Democratic  Process.  ) 
It  Is  a  striking  phenomenon  that  more  has 
been  written  about  civil  disobedience  In  the 
last  few  years  than  In  the  entire  period  ol 
American  history  which  preceded  It.  But  the 
nature  of  civil  disobedience  In  the  poUtlcal 
democratic  process  has  been  radically  misun- 
derstood by  many,  and  when  these  misunder- 
standings are  applied  to  the  academic  world, 
the  results  border  on  the  grotesque. 

There  are  two  fundamental  misapprehen- 
sions about  civil  disobedience  to  general 
which  have  seriously  misled  many.  The  first 
Is  the  assumption  that  each  law  in  a  demo- 
cratic community  poses  as  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion to  every  citizen  whether  to  obey  that  law 
or  to  disobey  It. 

What  is  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  the  prior  aUeglance  of  the 
democrat  is  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  process 
by  which  the  law  Is  adopted.  There  Is  always, 
to  be  sure,  a  moral  right  to  reject  the  whole 
democratic  prooeEs  on  revolutionary  or  coim- 
terrevolutlonary  grounds,  but  we  are  now 
speaking  of  civil  disobedience  to  a  democ- 
racy. The  democrat  cannot  make  an  Issue  of 
obeying  or  not  obeying  every  law  without  re- 
pudiating the  prtoclple  of  majority  rule  and 
the  democratic  process  to  which  that  rule  Is 
Integral.  It  Is  only  on  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
moral  Importance  that  he  wlU  be  civilly  dis- 
obedient, and  the  limits  of  his  civil  disobedi- 
ence, U  he  wishes  to  remato  a  democrat  and 
operate  within  the  democratic  system,  will  be 
drawn  at  that  potot  to  which  the  conse- 
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quences   of  dvll  disobedience   threaten  to 
destroy  the  democratic  system.  ... 

An  analogy  may  make  this  clear.  In  the 
ethical  universe  of  discourse  and  behavior, 
we  assume  that  the  truth  must  be  told.  But 
only  a  fanatic  will  assume  that  we  must  teU 
the  truth  all  the  time;  and  we  can  aU  con- 
ceive of  circumstances  In  which  a  moral  man 
win  tell  a  lie. 

The  trouble  with  much  of  the  literature  on 
civil  disobedience  Is  that  to  recognlztog  that 
It  18  sometimes  justifiable.  It  does  not  recog- 
nize the  presumptive  vaUdlty  (not  wUdom) 
to  a  democrat  of  laws  passed  by  means  of  the 
democratic  process.  (Whoever,  like  Thoreau. 
says  that  as  an  individual  he  win  obey  soci- 
ety's laws  when  he  can  benefit  by  them  but 
win  not  accept  Its  laws  when  they  limit  his 
freedom  of  action  or  oftend  his  conscience,  is 
a  freeloader.) 

The  second  mUconceptlon  of  civil  dis- 
obedience has  far  more  dangerous  fruits.  The 
civilly  disobedient  democrat  violates  the  law 
and  accepts  punishment  In  order  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  re-educate  the  majority  by  provok- 
ing them  to  second  thoughts.  Having  faUed 
to  persuade  his  fellow  citizens  about  the 
wisdom  or  Justice  of  some  measure  by  ustog 
all  the  methods  open  to  him  through  the 
democratic  process,  he  cannot  honestly  use 
civil  disobedience  as  a  strategy  to  prevent 
the  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  from 
achieving  their  ends. 

A  citizen  may  refuse  to  pay  tax  which  he 
regards  as  morally  objectionable  and  go  to 
jail  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  tax;  he 
has  no  right  to  prevent  others  from  paying 
It.  A  student  may  refuse  to  take  a  course 
required  of  him  and  may  suffer  the  conse- 
quences; he  has  no  right  to  prevent  other 
students  who  wish  to  take  It  from  doing  so. 
He  may  even  strike  and  urge  other  students 
to  joto  him.  but  he  has  no  right  to  prevent 
his  fellow  students  from  attending  class  if 
they  so  desire. 

What  I  particularly  wish  to  challenge  is 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  civil  dis- 
obedience to  the  university  as  fundamentally 
misconceived.  The  university  Is  not  a  political 
community.  Its  business  is  not  government 
but  prlmarny  the  discovery,  publication,  and 
teaching  of  the  truth.  Its  authority  Is  based 
not  on  numbers  or  the  rule  of  the  majority, 
but  on  knowledge.  Although  It  can  function 
to  a  spirit  of  democracy.  It  carmot  be  orga- 
nized on  the  principle  of  one  man.  one  vote, 
or    If  It  takes  Its  educational  mission  se- 
riously, of  equal  vote  for  student  and  faculty 
in  the  affairs  of  the  mind  or  even  with  re- 
spect to  organizational  and  currlcular  con- 
ttouity.  The  fact  that  a  society  is  poUtlcaUy 
organized  as  a  democracy  does  not  enUll  that 
aU  Its  other  institutions  be  so  organized— its 
familUes.  Its  orchestras,  museums,  theaters, 
churches,  and  professional  guilds. 

The  assumption  of  a  political  democ- 
racy is  that  there  are  no  experts  in  wisdom, 
that  each  citizen's  vote  Is  as  good  as  any 
other's.  If  we  make  the  same  assumption 
about  universities,  and  define  a  citizen  of 
that  community  as  anyone  who  functions  in 
any  capacity  on  the  campus,  we  may  as  well 
shut  up  educational  shop 
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aUenated  from,  be  you  young,  middle-aged, 

or  old.  . 

The  central  problem  to  me  U  what  we  do 
about  It  and  In  what  manner.  If  we  are  In- 
terested to  healing  rather  than  destroying 
our  worid.  Touth  especially  has  much  to 
offer— Idealism,  generosity,  dedication,  and 
service  The  last  thtog  a  shaken  society  needs 
Is  more  shaktog.  The  last  thing  a  noisy,  tur- 
bulent, and  dlsintegrattog  community  needs 
is  more  noise,  turbulence,  and  disintegra- 
tion Understanding  and  analysU  of  social  Uls 
cannot  be  conducted  to  a  boUer  factory.  Com- 
passion has  a  quiet  way  of  service.  Compli- 
cated social  mechanisms,  out-of-jolnt.  are 
not  adjusted  vrtth  sledge  hammers. 

The  university  cannot  cure  all  our  Ills  to- 
day but  It  can  make  a  vaUant  beginning  by 
brlnKlng  all  Its  Intellectual  and  moral  powers 
to  bear  upon  them:  An  the  idealism  and 
generosity  of  its  young  people.  aU  the  wisdom 
and  InteUlgence  of  Its  oldsters,  all  the  ex- 
pertise and  competence  of  those  who  are  in 
their  middle  years.  But  it  must  do  all  this  aa 
a  university  does,  within  Its  proper  style  and 
capability,  no  longer  an  Ivory  tower,  but  not 
the  Red  Cross  either. 
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Dear  Notre  Dame  Pacultt  and  Students: 
This  letter  has  been  on  my  mind  for  weeta. 
It  la  both  time  and  overtime  that  It  be  writ- 
ten. ...  I  have  tried  to  write  calmly.  In  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morntog  when  at  last  there 
Is  quiet  and  pause  for  reflection. 

My  hope  Is  that  these  Ideas  will  have  deep 
personal  resonances  in  our  own  community, 
although  the  central  problem  they  address 
exists  everywhere  in  the  vmlverslty  world  to- 
day and.  by  instant  communication,  feeds 
upon  ItseU.  It  is  not  enough  to  label  it  toe 
alienation  of  youth  from  oiu:  society.  God 
knows  there  Is  enough  and  more  than  enough 
to  our  often  non-glorious  civilization  to  be 


pRorrriNO  from  the  past 
Now  to  the  heart  of  my  message.  You  re- 
call my  letter  of  November  25.  1968.  It  was 
vTTltten  after  an  Incident,  or  happentog  If  you 
will  It  seemed  best  to  me  at  the  time  not  to 
waste  time  In  personal  recriminations  or 
heavy-handed  discipline,  but  to  profit  from 
the  occasion  to  invite  this  whole  University 
community  especlany  Its  central  Councils 
of  faculty,  administration,  and  students,  to 
declare  themselves  and  to  state  their  convic- 
tions regarding  protests  that  are  peaceful  and 
those  that  threatened  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity by  disrupting  the  normal  operations 
of  the  University  and  Infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  others. 

I  now  have  statements  from  the  Academic 
CouncU,  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  Student  Life 
CouncU,  some  CoUege  Councils,  the  Alunanl 
Board,  and  a  whole  spate  of  letters  from  Indi- 
vidual   faculty    members    and    a    few    stu- 
dents   ...  In  general,  the  reaction  was  prac- 
tically unanimous  that  tlUs  community  rec- 
ognizes the  validity  of  protest  to  our  day— 
sometimes  even  the  necessity— regardtog  the 
current  burning  Issues  of  our  society:  War 
and  peace,  especially  Vietnam;  civil  righte, 
especially  of  minority  groups;  the  stance  of 
the  University  vls-a-vls  moral  Issues  of  great 
public  concern;  the  operation  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  university.  There  was  also  practical 
unanimity  that  the  University  could  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  an  open  society,  dedicated 
to  the  discussion  of  all  Issues  of  importance. 
If  protests  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
normal  operations  of  the  University  were  in 
any  way  Impeded,  or  if  the  rights  of  any 
member  of  this  community  were  abrogated, 
peacefully  or  non-peacefully. 

I  believe  ithat  I  now  have  a  clear  man- 
date from  this  University  community  to  sec 
that-  (1)  Our  Itoes  of  communication  be- 
tween all  segments  of  the  community  are 
kept  as  open  as  possible,  vrtth  all  legitimate 
means  of  communicating  dissent  assured,  ex- 
panded, and  protected;  (2)  civility  and  ra- 
tlonaUty  are  maintained  as  the  most  reason- 
able means  of  dissent  within  the  academic 
community:  and  (3)  violation  of  other* 
rights  or  obstruction  of  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  outlawed  as  Ulegltlmate  means 
of  dissent  to  thU  kind  of  open  society.  Vio- 
lence was  especlaUy  deplored  as  a  vlolatlcm 
of  everything  that  the  University  community 
stands  for.  

WHAT   WILL    happen 

Now  comes  my  duty  of  stattog.  clearly  and 
unequlvocaUy.  what  happens  If.  Ill  try  to 
make  It  as  simple  as  possible  to  avoid  mls- 
understandtog  biy  anyone.  May  I  begin  by 
saying  that  an  of  this  Is  hypothetical  and  I 
personaUy  hope  It  never  happens  here  at 
Notre  Dame. 
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But.  If  It  dOM.  anyone  or  any  group  that 
subsUtutM  fore*  for  rational  p«rsuaalon., 
b«  It  violent  or  non-violent,  will  be  given 
fifteen  mlnutaa  of  meditation  to  ceaae  and 
desist  Tb«y  will  be  told  that  they  are.  by 
their  actions,  going  counter  to  the  over- 
whelming  conviction  of  this  community  as 
to  what  Is  proper  here.  If  they  do  not  within 
that  time  period  ceaae  and  desist,  they  will 
b«  asked  for  their  identity  cards  Those  who 
produce  these  will  be  suspended  from  this 
community  as  not  understanding  what  this 
community  Is.  Thoee  who  do  not  have  or  will 
not  produce  identity  cards  will  be  assumed 
not  to  be  members  of  the  community  and 
will  be  charged  with  trespassing  and  disturb- 
ing the  peace  on  private  property  and  treated 
accordingly  by  the  law. 

The  Judgment  regarding  the  Impeding  of 
normal  University  operations  or  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
community  will  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. Recourse  for  certification  of  this  fact 
for  students  so  accused  Is  to  the  trl-partlte 
Disciplinary  Board  established  by  the  Stu- 
dent Life  Council.  Faculty  members  have 
recourse- -to  the  procedures  outlined  In  the 
Faculty  ^Manual.  Judgment  of  the  matter 
will  be  delivered  within  five  days  following 
the  fact,  for  Justice  deferred  la  Justice  denied 
to  all  concerned. 

After  notification  of  suspension,  or  tres- 
pass in  the  case  of  non-community  members. 
If  there  is  not  then  within  five  minutes  a 
movement  to  cease  and  desist,  students  will 
be  notified  of  expulsion  from  this  coounu- 
nlty  and  the  law  will  deal  with  them  as  non- 
students. 

Lest  there  be  any  poaslble  misunderstand- 
ing. It  should  be  noted  that  law  enforce- 
ment In  this  procedure  Is  not  directed  at 
students.  They  receive  academic  sanctions  In 
the  second  instance  of  recalcitrance  and, 
only  after  three  clear  opportunities  to  re- 
main In  student  status.  If  they  still  InsUt  on 
resisting  the  will  of  the  community,  are  they 
then  expelled  and  become  non-students  to  be 
treated  as  other  non-studenu,  or  outsiders. 

There  seems  to  be  a  current  myth  that 
university  members  are  not  responsible  to 
the  law,  and  that  somehow  the  law  Is  the 
enemy,  particularly  thoee  who  society  has 
constituted  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  law. 
I  would  like  to  Insist  here  that  all  of  us  are 
responsible  to  the  duly  constituted  laws  of 
this  University  community  and  to  all  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  There  Is  no  other  guarantee 
of  civilization  versus  the  Jungle  or  mob  rule, 
here  or  elsewhere. 

If  someone  invades  your  home,  do  you  dia- 
logue with  him  or  call  the  law?  Without  the 
law.  the  university  U  a  sitting  duck  for  any 
small  group  from  outside  or  inside  that 
wishes  to  destroy  It.  to  Incapacitate  It.  to  ter- 
rorize it  at  whim.  The  argument  goes — or  has 
gone — Invoke  the  law  and  you  lose  the  tinl- 
verslty  community.  My  only  response  Is  that 
without  the  law  you  may  well  lose  the  uni- 
versity—and  beyond  that — the  larger  society 
that  supports  It  and  that  Is  most  deeply 
wounded  when  law  Is  no  longer  respected, 
bringing  an  end  of  everyone's  most-cherished 
rights 

I  have  studied  at  some  length  the  new 
politics  of  confrontation  The  rhythm  is  sim- 
ple: (1)  Find  a  cause,  any  cause,  silly  or  not; 
(2)  In  the  name  of  the  cause,  get  a  few  deter- 
mined people  to  abuse  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  community  so  as  to  force  a  con- 
frontation at  any  cost  of  boorlahnesa  or  in- 
civility: (3)  once  this  has  occurred.  Justified 
or  not.  orderly  or  not,  yell  police  brutality — 
if  It  does  not  happen,  provide  it  by  foul  lan- 
guage, physical  abuse,  whatever,  and  then 
count  on  a  larger  measure  of  sympathy  from 
the  up-to-now  apathetic  or  passive  members 
of  the  community.  Then  call  for  amnesty, 
the  head  of  the  president  on  a  platter,  the 
complete  submission  to  any  and  all  demanda. 
One  beleaguered  president  has  said  that  these 
people  want  to  be  martyrs  thrown  to  tooth- 
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leas  lions.  He  added,  "Who  wanu  to  dialogue 
when  they  are  going  for  the  Jugular  vain?" 

So  It  has  gone,  and  It  la  generally  well 
orchestrated.  Again,  my  only  question:  Must 
It  be  so?  Must  universities  be  subjected,  wUly- 
nlUy.  to  such  Intimidation  and  victimization 
whatever  their  good  will  In  the  matter? 
Somewhere  a  stand  must  be  made. 

I  only  aak  that  when  the  stand  Is  made 
necewary  by  those  who  would  destroy  the 
community  and  all  Its  baalc  yearning  for 
great  and  calm  educational  opportunity,  let 
them  carry  the  blame  and  the  penalty.  No 
one  wanta  the  forces  of  law  on  this  or  any 
other  campus,  but  If  some  necessitate  It.  as  a 
last  and  dlamal  alternative  to  anarchy  and 
mot>  tyranny,  let  them  shoulder  the  blame 
Instead  of  receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  com- 
munity they  would  hold  at  bay.  The  only  al- 
ternative I  can  Imagine  is  turning  the  major- 
ity of  the  community  loose  on  them,  and 
then  you  have  two  mobs.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  would  opt  for  this  alternative — always 
lurking  In  the  wings. 

We  can  have  a  thouaand  resolutions  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  society  we  want,  but  when 
lawlessness  is  afoot,  and  all  authority  Is 
flouted,  faculty,  administration,  and  student, 
then  we  Invoke  the  normal  societal  forces  of 
law  or  we  allow  the  university  to  die  beneath 
our  hapless  and  hopeless  gaze.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  presiding  over  such  a  spectacle: 
Too  many  people  have  given  too  much  of 
themselves  and  their  Uvea  to  this  University 
to  let  this  happen  here.  Without  being 
melodramatic.  If  thla  conviction  makes  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  to  Notre  Dame,  so 
belt.  .  .  . 

May  I  now  confesa  that  since  last  Novem- 
ber I  have  been  bombarded  mightily  by  the 
hawka  and  the  doves — almost  equally.  I  have 
realated  both  and  continued  to  recognize  the 
right  to  protest — through  every  legitimate 
channel — and  to  resist  as  well  those  who 
would  unthinkingly  trifle  with  the  survival  of 
the  University  as  one  of  the  few  open  societies 
left  to  mankind  today.  .  .  , 

MAJOaiTT    CONCXBN    NEXDCO 

As  long  as  the  great  majority  of  this  com- 
munity Is  concerned  and  Involved  In  main- 
taining what  It  believes  deeply  to  be  Its  Iden- 
tity and  commitment,  no  force  within  It. 
however  determined  or  organized,  can  really 
destroy  it.  If  any  community  as  a  whole  does 
not  believe  this,  or  Is  not  committed  to  It,  It 
does  not  deserve  to  survive  and  It  probably 
win  not.  I  hope  we  will.  .  .  . 

I  truly  believe  that  we  are  about  to  witness 
a  revulsion  on  the  part  of  legislatures,  state 
and  national,  benefactors,  parents,  alumni, 
and  the  general  public  for  much  that  Is  hap- 
F>enlng  In  higher  education  today.  If  I  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  this  may  well 
lead  to  a  suppression  of  the  liberty  and 
autonomy  that  are  the  lifeblood  of  a  uni- 
versity conununlty.  It  may  well  lead  to  a  re- 
birth of  fascism,  unless  we  ourselves  are 
ready  to  take  a  stand  for  what  Is  rl«ht  for  us. 
History  Is  not  consoling  In  this  regard.  We 
rule  ourselves  or  others  rule  us.  In  a  way  that 
destroys  the  university  as  we  have  known 
and  loved  It. 

Devotedly  yours  In  Notre  Dame. 
Rev.  THCoooas  M.  HssauacH.  C.S.C. 

President. 
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the  Nigerla-Blafra  conflict.  If  both 
sides  continue  to  disagree  over  badly 
needed  air  and  surface  corridors  one  of 
the  worst  famines  in  modem  times  ap- 
pears Inevitable. 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  polit- 
ically and  militarily  offers  little  hope  of 
a  halt  to  the  starvation.  Efforts  by  the 
ber  I  have  been  bombarded  mightily  by  the 
political  involvement  of  a  number  of  the 
member  nations. 

It  is  because  of  this  state  of  facts  that  I 
have  Joined  with  over  90  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  spon- 
soring a  resolution — the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  United 
States  fulfills  its  humsjiitarian  obliga- 
tions. 

Our  resolution  calls  for  significant  in- 
creases in  the  "amount  of  surplus  food 
stocks,  relief  moneys,  noncombat  air- 
craft, and  such  other  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation as  may  be  necessary  for  relief 
purposes." 

Conscience  demands  that  the  United 
States  take  those  steps  proposed  by  our 
resolution  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
Blafrans.  We  cannot  wait  any  longer. 

Our  resolution  does  not  question  who 
is  right  or  wrong,  but  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  our  Nation 
should  be  doing  all  it  can  to  arrest  the 
already  appalling  starvation  in  Biafra 
and  prevent  what  is  otherwise  destined 
to  become  the  major  disaster  of  our 
time. 


BL\PRA  MUST  RECEIVE  INCREASED 
HELP 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  Ncw  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  vast  nimibers  are  dying  daily, 
particularly    children,    as    a    result    of 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENQE 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  omo 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest  theme  was 
"Freedom's  Challenge."  The  winning 
contestant  from  each  State  is  brought 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  final  judging 
as  guest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

EInclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  winning 
speech  from  Ohio  as  delivered  by  Mr. 
Robert  J.  PondlUo,  4565  Woodrldge 
Drive,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  resident  of 
my  district.  It  is  my  privilege  to  insert 
this  in  the  Record: 

FREEDOM'S    CHAIXENGE 

(By  Robert  Pondlllo.  Austlntown-Pltch  High 
School.  District  8.  Youngstown.  Ohio) 

This  la  the  story  of  many  voices,  voices  that 
tell  of  the  spirit  with  which  America  has 
always  faced  Its  greatest  testa,  voices  that 
challenge  us  today  as  never  before,  asking 
for  the  best  In  all  of  us,  thla  U  truly  Free- 
dom's Challenge. 

In  great  crisis.  In  the  moment  of  decision 
or  of  ultimate  truth,  there  comes  to  men  a 
calm,  a  stillness  In  which  they  know  this  is 
the  big  moment.  Men  have  Uved  or  have  died 
by  such  moments,  nations  have  endured  or 
they  have  vanished. 

Let  me  take  you  back,  back  through  the 
vacuum  of  time,  back  beyond  the  endless 
void  we  call  history,  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
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gbow  from  where  the  roots  of  this  great 
American  adventure  took  sprout. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident. 
Mme  men  In  Philadelphia  once  wrote,  that 
III  men  are  created  equal  and  there  was  not 
m  man  there  who  didn't  know  that  this  was 
to  be  a  declaration  for  the  ages,  that  all 
other  generations  would  manifest  It  as  the 
ilvlnK  document,  that  a  new  nation  must  be 
bom  even  if  they  must  die  for  it.  ThU  was 
truly  an  example  of  that  will  to  forge  for- 
ward against  insurmountable  odds,  striving 
for  liberty,  freedom  and  Justice  for  everyone. 
And  then  out  of  the  grief  and  the  terrible 
irrandure  of  Civil  War,  the  naUon  whispered 
why"*   And   on  a  winters  day  In   1862.  the 
president  replied,  "we  cannot  escape  history, 
the  firey  trials  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down  In  honor  or  In  dishonor  to  the 
last  generation."  By  giving  freedom  to  the 
slaves    we  assure  freedom  for  the  free,  we 
bear  that  responslbUlty,  we  can  nobly  save 
or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  on  earth — 
for  America,  for  Abraham  Uncoln.  that  was 
freedom's  greatest  challenge. 

"Ask  not,"  a  young  voice  said,  "what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,"  but  then  the  voice 
grew  old,  and  cold,  and  steam  and  said, 
"touch  not."  hands  off  to  those  who  pointed 
at  our  hearts  new  muscate  now  charged  with 
cosmic  death.  Hush  the  world  said.  pray, 
will  this  be  the  end:  and  then  suddenly,  In- 
credlably  that  voice  grew  still,  but  It  had 
Uved  to  answer  freedom's  challenge.  And 
truly  for  these  presidents  and  the  great 
masses  of  humanity  they  led,  the  crUls  they 
laced  were  the  most  trying  and  certainly 
most  challenging  of  their  times,  but  they 
fought  for  their  beliefs  and  delivered  freedom 
from  that  challenge. 

Today  it  seems  many  of  us  are  beginning  to 
forget  that  great  heritage  of  the  past  Is  the 
seed  that  brings  forth  the  harvest  of  the 
futxire.  Oh.  we  still  hear  voices,  but  these 
voices  threaten  our  government,  ridicule  our 
society,  condemn  our  policies — voices — chal- 
lenging our  freedom,  voices  full  of  the  sound 
and  the  fury  and  signifying— nothing,  and 
perhaps  thats  the  point,  the  sound  Is  there, 
the  words  are  heard,  but— the  significance  Is 
gone,  the  causes  become  futile,  the  protests 
foster  disunity  and  freedom's  chaUenge 
grows. 

However.  It  Is  said,  some  of  the  brightest 
thunder  bolts  flash  In  the  darkest  of  skies, 
therefore,  we  can  he  confident,  that  no  mat- 
ter what  type  of  radical  or  reactionary  group 
evolves  in  America  to  challenge  otir  freedom, 
groups    that    even    now.    this    moment    are 
spreading  hate  like  rats  spread  disease,  we 
know  we  will  not  let  them  put  cracks  In  our 
wall  of  freedom  and  solidarity.  So  you  see, 
this  is  presented  not  to  revive  your  shock  or 
your  tears,  but  to  remind  you  of  the  cour- 
age  and   honor,   and   hope   and   pride,  and 
compassion  and  pity  and  the  sacrifice  which 
have  flashed  during  freedoms  darkest  mo- 
ments which  have  been  the  glory  of  the  past. 
We  cannot  escape  history,  our  signatures 
are  on  the  great  and  the  faithful  documents 
and  those  beloved  unforgotten  voices  chal- 
lenge us  to  strength  with  greatness,  to  wis- 
dom vrtth  compassion.  By  what  we  choose  to 
be.  we  can  nobly  save  or  we  can  meanly  lose 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth — or  perhaps  the 
earth  Itself.  I 
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public  of  Estonia.  Free  Estonians  in  the 
United  States  and  about  the  world  com- 
memorate this  event— not  with  joy  but 
rather  in  sadness  and  heartache  in  lonely 

exile 

For  more  than  two  decades  Estonia 
enjoyed  its  independence,  was  accepted 
into  the  free  world  and  its  citizens  knew 
the  rewards  of  self-determination.  Eco- 
nomically, the  people  prospered.  Cul- 
turally, the  nation  flourished.  Socially, 
Estonians  were  far  advanced.  Politically, 
they  had  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  ^  ^,  4. 
This  happy  Interlude  was  abruptly  cut 
short  by  the  events  of  World  War  U.  In 
1940  the  Red  army  attacked  Estonia  and 
overran  it,  and  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  Free  and  Independent 
Estonia  ceased  to  exist,  and  since  then 
Estonians  have  not  known  freedom  in 
their  homeland, 

I  salute  these  proud  people  who  con- 
tinue the  struggle  in  heart  and  mind  for 
individual  liberty  and  the  restoration  of 
the  national  identity  that  is  rightfully 
theirs.  I  acknowledge  that  so  long  as  any 
peoples  are  denied  their  God-given  right 
to  individual  liberty  and  self-determina- 
tion no  free  people  can  be  truly  safe  in 
any  land. 


C  L  DENNIS  HELPS  CHART  LABOR'S 
COURSE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
24  marked  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  now  several  new  faces 
around  the  conference  table  during  exec- 
utive council  meetings  of  the  AFL-^IO. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
highlight  the  achievements  of  one  of  the 
men  recently  appointed  to  this  outstand- 
ing council— Charles  Leslie  Dennis. 

In  the  years  ahead,  Les  Dennis  will  be 
helping  to  chart  labor's  course  with  the 
sEjne  farsightedness  and  dedication  that 
he  brought  to  his  post  as  international 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUway 
and  Airiine  Clerks-BRAC.  Under  his 
progressive  leadership,  this  union  which 
he  has  piloted  since  1963  has  moved 
boldly  ahead  and  has  lived  up  to  its  motto 
as  "A  modem  union  on  the  move." 

As  a  long-time  member  of  BRAC,  I  am 
pleased  by  his  recent  appointment  to  the 
executive  councU  of  the  AFL-CIO.  but  I 
am  not  surprised.  It  is  only  natural  that 
the  leaders  of  American  labor  would 
recognize  a  man  of  his  wide-ranging 
ability  and  deep  dedication;  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  would  want  his  counsel 
and  guidance  when  tackling  today's  com- 
plex labor  issues.  ,  ._      ,     J 

Les  Dennis  typifies  those  labor  leaders 
who  identify  with  American  society  as  a 
whole— he  wants  for  all  Americans  what 
he  wants  for  his  own  membership.  Broad 
social  and  economic  issues  as  well  as  la- 
bor matters  are  of  deep  concern  to  him. 
It  was  a  natural  step  for  young  Les 
Dennis  to  enter  raUroading.  His  father. 
C  E  Dennis,  was  with  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  & 
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North  Western  for  many  years.  Alto- 
gether, 16  members  of  the  Dennis  family 
are  or  have  been  in  railroad  service.  A 
son  L.  E.  Dennis,  Is  a  Washington-based 
staff  member  of  the  union,  and  two 
daughters  formerly  worked  for  raUroads. 
Five  of  Les  Dennis"  sisters  are  BRAC 
members  and  belong  to  the  C.  it  N.W. 
Lodge  679  in  Chicago, 

Bom  in  Beardstown,  HI,,  on  June  21. 
1908.  Les  Dennis  began  his  raUroad 
career  as  a  freight  handler  for  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Westem  in  1928.  He  joined 
BRAC  shortly  afterward  and  still  holds 
membership  in  Chicago's  Wood  Street 
Station  Lodge  1189.  Active  in  lodge  af- 
fairs, he  held  almost  every  ofHce  ranging 
from  financial  secretary -treasurer  and 
local  chairman  to  division  chairman. 

In  1939  he  won  the  union's  grand  prize 
for  signing  up  the  largest  number  of 
employes  into  membership.  Elected  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  in  1940. 
he  was  reelected  and  continued  to  serve 
in  that  post  for  19  years,  until  elected 
a  vice  grand  president  at  the  brother- 
hood's 1959  convention  In  Los  Angeles 
First  elected  to  BRAC's  top  post  in  1963 
he  was  reelected  without  opposition  in 
1967  He,  his  wife  Harriet,  and  their  son 
Jeffrey  make  their  home  in  Cincinnati. 
Playing  an  active  role  in  the  Railway 
Labor    Executives'    Association,    he    Is 
chairman  of  that  group's  international 
Affairs  Committee  and  of  its  Railroad 
Retirement  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Committee.  He  also  serves  on  the 
general    council    of    the    International 
Transport  Workers'  Federation.  He  is  a 
vice  president  of  the  Eugene  Debs  Foun- 
dation and,  as  a  representative  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  he  undertook  a  mission   to 
Japan  in  1963  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Les  Dennis  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
innovative  tmlon  leaders  In  the  transpor- 
tation field.  As  the  principal  architect 
and  chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
Transportation  Trades,  he  recognizes 
that  labor  must  create  a  solid  framework 
upon  which  to  build  a  imifled  approach 
to  the  problems  confronting  today's 
working  men  and  women. 

Created  to  serve  as  "a  clearinghouse 
on  ideas  and  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  views,"  this  relatively  new  conference 
has  already  made  its  mark  on  the  labor 
scene.  At  Its  recent  executive  board  meet- 
ing In  Bal  Harbour,  Fla..  the  conference 
mapped  out  a  comprehensive  program 
to  deal  with  key  issues  and  problems 
affecting  the  transportation  industry 
and  the  men  and  women  who  are  a  vital 
part  of  it.  Les  Dennis  has  been  instru- 
mental in  formulating  conference  policy 
and  in  focusing  public  attention  on  the 
needs  of  the  industry. 

Aware  of  the  challenges  facing  labor 
if  it  remans  fragmental  into  many  small 
unions,  Les  Dennis  has  spearheaded  the 
movement  toward  the  merger  of  unions 
On  January  1  of  this  year,  BRAC  merged 
with  the  Railway  Patrolmen's  Interna- 
tional Union,  and  just  recently.  BR  AC 
joined  with  the  40,000-member  Trans- 
portation Communication  Employes 
Union  Thus,  Les  Dennis  now  leads  the 
largest  AFL-CIO  transportation  union 
vrith  a  membership  of  more  than  300,- 
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000  employes  working  in  all  modes  of 
transportation.  At  the  present  time, 
merger  talks  are  going  on  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Trans- 
port li  General  Workers'  Union  and,  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  BRAC  will  be  headed 
toward  a  membership  of  400.000. 

Recent  events  have  borne  out  Les  Den- 
nis" farsightedness  in  recognizing  and 
working  toward  merger  as  a  way  to 
strengthen  transportation  unions.  This 
trend  was  recently  underscored  by  the 
unification  of  four  of  our  Nation's  op- 
erating rail  imions  into  the  United 
Transportation  Union. 

As  a  colleagtie  of  mine,  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Andbrson).  noted 
recently  in  the  Ricord.  the  creation  of 
this  225.000-member  United  Transpor- 
tation Union — the  second  largest  after 
BRAC — has  brought  four  "frankly  less 
effective  railway  trade  unions"  into  one 
organization  better  able  to  serve  its 
members  and  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  future. 

Once  again,  let  me  say  how  pleased 

1  am  by  the  APL-CIO  executive  coun- 
cil's appointment  of  Les  Dermis — a  man 
who  has  never  forgotten  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  labor  movement  lies  in  its 
unity  of  spirit  and  purpose.  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  the  years  ahead  Les  Den- 
nis' Influence  and  guidance  as  a  vice 
presidwit  will  be  an  invaluable  asset  to 
the  APL-CIO's  executive  coxmcil  and  to 
the  entire  labor  movement. 


SUPPORT  OP  LEGISLATION  TO  PER- 
MIT TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  MOV- 
INO  EXPENSES 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF  nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOITSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  secure  more  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment of  reimbursed  moving  expenses  for 
those  employees  who  move  at  the  re- 
quest of  employers. 

American  industry  has  long  followed 
the  practice  of  transferring  employees  to 
new  locations  for  a  variety  of  reasons — 
promotions,  to  staff  new  facilities,  to  fill 
needed  skills,  and  others.  "When  these 
transfers  occur  the  employer  has  gen- 
erally reimbursed  the  employee  for  the 
expense  caused  by  the  employer  In  mov- 
ing the  employee,  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, tmd  his  personal  possessions  to  the 
new  location.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled  that  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  employee,  his  family, 
and  household  effects  to  the  new  work 
location  is  actually  the  employer's  ex- 
pense and  this  Is  excludable  from  the 
employee's  Income.  This  clearly  is  a  cor- 
rect interpretation.  However,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  contends  that  all 
other  expenses  created  by  the  move  and 
for  which  the  employee  is  reimbursed  by 
his  employer  is  income  to  the  employee 
and  subject  to  Income  tax.  This  seems  to 
be  an  imduly  strained  interpretation. 
The  tax  defeats  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursement which  is  to  keep  the  emi^oyee 
financially  whole. 

In  addition  to  thoie  reimbursed  ex- 
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penses  now  ezcliidable,  my  bill  provides 
deductions  for  the  following:  First,  re- 
imbursed expenses  for  "househunting" 
expenses  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In 
searching  for  a  residence  at  his  new 
place  of  work;  second,  temporary  living 
expenses  at  the  new  business  location 
before  the  taxpayer. has  found  perma- 
nent living  quarters:  third,  expenses  of 
selling  the  former  residence  at  the  old 
work  location:  and  fourth,  miscellane- 
ous expenses,  such  as  attorney  fees,  and 
so  forth,  incident  to  the  purchase  of  the 
new  residence. 

In  my  Judgment  no  portion  of  such 
reimbursement  should  be  considered  as 
"taxable"  income  to  the  employee  be- 
cause it  represents  an  unexpected,  out  of 
the  ordinary  expense  which  would  not 
have  been  incurred  by  the  employee  had 
he  not  been  requested  to  relocate  in  an- 
other area.  The  question  of  moving  ex- 
pense deductions  is  one  of  the  phases  of 
out  tax  laws  on  the  list  of  items  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  hope  this  means  that  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  SECRECY  AT  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
we  had  another  example  of  the  govern- 
ment by  secrecy  that  goes  on  at  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Reserve — in  another  of  its 
magnanimous  moods — released  a  sum- 
mary of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  back  on  No- 
vember 26,  1968.  We  learned  from  this 
stmunary  of  the  secret  Open  Market 
Committee  meeting  that  there  has  been 
a  sharp  divergence  of  opinion  on  mone- 
tary policy  within  the  Federal  Reserve. 

This  fact  is  obviously  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  Congress,  yet  we  learn  of  it 
3  months  after  the  fact. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  an 
elite  few  in  our  economy  who  did  not 
have  to  wait  90  days  to  receive  this  in- 
formation. These  are  the  insiders  who 
are  represented  at  each  and  every  one 
of  these  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
meetings. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  all  12  presi- 
dents of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  also 
attend  these  Open  Market  Committee 
meetings  in  which  the  critical  decisions 
about  our  economy  and  the  level  of  in- 
terest rates  are  made. 

These  12  presidents  report  directly  to 
nine-member  boards  of  directors  at  each 
district  bank.  Six  of  these  directors  on 
each  board  are  selected  directly  from 
the  commercial  banking  industry  and 
the  remaining  three  are  men  with  "tested 
banking  experience." 

It  is  reasonable  to  assimie  that  these  12 
Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents  reveal 
in  great  detail  the  disctisslons  and  the 
decisions  of  the  secret  Open  Market 
Committee  meetings  which  take  place  in 
the  FMeral  Reserve  building  here  In 


Washington,  D.C.  Only  the  most  naive 
would  suggest  that  these  bankers  who 
sit  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  district  banks  do  not  use 
this  inside  information  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves,  their  friends,  and  their 
banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  estimate  that  at  least 
2,000  to  3.000  insiders  know  everything 
that  goes  on  at  these  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  meetings.  Yet  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  denied  access  to  the 
meetings  or  to  the  minutes  of  these  meet- 
ings. Only  the  siunmaries  are  released 
90  days  after  the  secret  sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  situation  violates 
every  rule  of  good  government.  Specifi- 
cally, these  secret  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  meetings  are  in  violation  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  passed 
by  the  89th  Congress. 

This  Congress  should  demand  that  this 
"government  by  secrecy"  cease  and  that 
these  meetings  be  open  in  keeping  with 
the  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  an  su-tlcle  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Banker  of  February  25 
concerning  the  release  of  the  simimaries 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Market 
Committee  meetings : 

FOMC  Split  on  Coubsx  at  November  26 
Meeting 

Washington. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Monday  Issued  reports  of  meetings  held  by 
the  Open  Market  Committee  on  Nov.  26  and 
Dec.  17,  revealing  a  split  In  the  members' 
views  on  tlM  right  course  for  monetary  policy. 

The  earlier  meeting  ended  with  an  8-4 
split  In  favor  of  seeking  unchanged  monetary 
conditions.  The  minority.  Including  Alfred 
Hayes,  president  of  the  New  York  Fed.  said 
they  favored  somewhat  firmer  money  market 
conditions,  both  in  view  of  Inflation  and  to 
help  maintain  the  strength  of  the  dollar  in 
foreign  exchange  markets. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  the  Open  Market 
Committee  agreed  unanimously  that  greater 
monetary  restraint  was  required. 

The  members  agreed  that  the  discount 
rate  should  be  Increased,  though  views  on 
the  amount  differed,  and  that  one  element  of 
the  new  firmer  money  policy  should  be  a  more 
restrictive  Open  Market  policy. 

There  was  some  support  on  Dec.  17  for  "a 
moderate  Increase  In  member  bank  reserve 
requirements."  the  report  Indicated,  while 
some  members  thought  the  discount  rate 
should  be  raised  by  as  much  as  one-half 
point. 

It  was  also  argued  that  uncertainties  on 
the  foreign  exchange  markets,  and  the  sensi- 
tive state  of  domestic  financial  markets  mili- 
tated against  also  increasing  reserve  require- 
ments at  the  time  or  raising  the  discount  rate 
by  as  much  as  one-half  point. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  was 
thus  told  on  Dec.  17  to  conduct  Its  operations 
so  as  to  attain  firmer  conditions  In  money 
and  short-term  credit  markets,  thus  marking 
the  official  beginning  of  the  present  tight 
money  policies. 


SUPREME  SACRIFICE  MEDAL 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  nfOIAlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  introduce  today  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  "Supreme  Sac- 


rifice Medal"  for  survivors  of  AmericMi 
service  men  and  women  killed  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  ,  ^  ,  ,  j 

The  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  would 
be  presented  to  the  widow  or  widower 
and  parents  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  killed  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Pres- 
entation would  be  retroactive  to  Decem- 
ber of  1961  when  American  troops  be- 
came involved  in  the  hostUities 

Since  that  time  more  than  31.000  of 
our  finest  Americans,  including  nearly 
900  from  my  State  of  Indiana,  have  died 
in  Vietnam  fighting.  The  controversy 
over  this  war  should  not  be  allowed  to 
overshadow  the  fact  these  brave  Amer- 
icans have  lost  their  lives. 

Their  sacrifice  often  has  gone  unno- 
Uced  because  of  the  nature  of  this  unde- 
clared war.  Awarding  of  this  medal 
would  be  one  smaU  way  we  could  dem- 
onstrate the  appreciation  of  a  grateful 

Existing  awards,  including  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Medal  of  Honor,  are  presented 
to  the  service  man  or  woman  or  in  tbelr 
name  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  Supr&ne 
Sacrifice  Medal  specifically  would  honor 
the  widow  or  widower  and  parents  of 
the  deceased.  ,  ,        , . . 

The  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  would  be 
designed  so  that  it  could  be  appropriate- 
ly and  prominently  displayed  in  the  home 
or  place  of  business  of  the  survivor  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  supreme 
sacrifice  made  by  them. 

This  medal  would  not  in  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  honors  awarded  to  the 
deceased  service  man  or  woman,  in- 
stead it  would  serve  as  an  official  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation's  gratitude  to  these 
who  have  borne  the  tragic  loss  of  a 
loved  one  so  that  succeeding  generations 
may  continue  to  live  in  freedom. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  Indiana  Depart- 
ment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
VFW  Post  No.  1120  in  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
first  proposed  the  resolution  which  later 
won  unanimous  support  at  the  VFW  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Detroit  last  August. 
The  following  is  the  exact  wording  of 
that  resolution: 

RESOLtrriOM  274— SUFREME   SACaXTICIAL 

Ms>Ai, 
Whereas,  thousands  of  American  service- 
men have  given,  and  are  giving,  their  lives 
in  active  service  all  over  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  these  servicemen  make 
the  "Supreme  Sacrifice"  without  benefit  of 
any  military  honors  from  their  country;  and 
Whereas,  the  families  and  next-of-kin  of 
these  servicemen  would  cherish  a  token  of 
the  ofBcial  gratitude  of  o\ir  country  for  such 
Supreme  Sacrifice;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  69th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  Stotes.  that  we  initiate  and/or 
sponsor  such  legislation  to  the  Congress  ol 
the  United  States  to  provide  to  the  nert- 
of-kln  of  any  American  serviceman  killed  m 
military  action  a  "Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal 
of  a  design  suitable  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  _  „  ^ 

Adopted  at  the  69th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  A\igu8t  16 
through  23. 1968. 


Izens,  other  veterans'  organizations,  and 
civic  groups  tujross  this  Nation. 


FREEDOM'S    CHALLENGE 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF  ICAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 


I  am  honored  that  numerous  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
joined  with  me  In  cosponsorlng  this  pro- 
posal. We  invite  our  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation,  as  well  as  individual  dt- 
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Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladles  Auxlllaiy 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  First  P^ze  is  » jjj  °oo 
scholarship,  second  prize  is  $3,500  tiiird 
prize  is  $2,500,  fourth  prize  is  $1,500  and 
the  fifth  prize  is  $1,000.  The  contest 
theme  was  "Freedom's  Challenge. 

The  winning  contestant  from  eacn 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.  for 
the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Insert  in  the 
RECORD  a  copy  of  the  winning  speech. 
deUvered  by  Mr.  Gregory  E.  Malanowskl. 
who  is  from  the  State  of  Marj'land  and 
who  resides  in  my  congressional  district 
at  3521  Shannon  Drive,  Baltimore. 

We  In  Maryland  are  very  proud  of 
Gregory  and  wish  him  every  success. 
The  speech  follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Gregory  E.  Malanowskl) 
The  scene  Is  a  road-side  diner  someplace 
m   southern   Mississippi.   There   are   a   few 
people  sitting  In  the  diner,  for.  it  was  twelve 
o'Xk.   A  young  Negro  came  through  the 
door   and   sat   at   the   counter.   The  waiter 
ftSLed  up  from  what  he  wa*  doing.  Th^  diner 
LTd  never  served  a  Negro  previous  y.  The  peo- 
ple  were  now  watching  the  waiter  as  the 
N^ro  asked  for  a  menu.  The  waiter  stood 
thwe    confused.  He   could   do   one   of   two 
thtogs   Refuse  to  serve  the  Negro  and  force 
him  ^ouf  Of  the  dtoer,  and  probably  keep 
every  white  person  happy;  or.  be  could  serve 
this   young   man.   acknowledge   the   dignity 
and  freedom  of  this  Individual,  and  prob- 
ably lose  all  his  white  business. 
This  was  "Freedom's  Challenge". 
Now.  the  scene  shifts  to  a  city  In  western 
Czechoslovakia.  A  middle-aged  man,  a  noted 
n^  SJ<Llcaster  In  the  city,  had  just  c^e 
down  to  breakfast.  He  had  a  piece  of  toast 
and  a  quick  cup  of  coffee,  then  he  hurried 
oS?the^door.  Pfeoccupled  with  the  show  he 
was  to  do  m  fifteen  minutes    backtog  the 
Uberallzed  Dubcek  government,  he  did  not 
notice  the  unusual  quiet  about  the  streets. 
^  he  turned  the  comer  toto  th*  "l^J"*^ 
stopped,  mouth  wide  open,  and  Just  stood 
theV^.  About  a  hundred  yards  In  ^ 'o^^t  of  hto 
WM  a  tank  with  a  Red  Star  and  Russian 
soldiers  on  Its  turret. 

Now    he  was  faced  with   a   grave   chal- 
lenge—return  home   without   causing   any 
troE.  or,  go  on  the  air,  support  Dubcek, 
and  risk  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
Freedom  now  challenged  him. 
In  these  situations,  the  characters  are  pre- 
sented with  vital  questions  which  they  must 
answer:   fateful  decisions  which  they  mtist 
make  The  examples  seem  out  of  context  and 
dlstantr-yet  each  Is  the  voice  of  Freedom. 
But— What  Is  freedom?  ,^     «  ,♦ 

Freedom  Is  a  peculiar  Idea.  You  can  t  see  It^ 
touch  It.  or  taste  It,  y**.  you  can  feel  Its 
presence,  and  you  know  when  It  Is  gohe  Be- 
muse It  is  abstract,  people  have  characterized 
and  symbolized  Freedom  In  many  ways. 
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When  creating  the  Statue  of  Uberty.  Its 
sculptor  characterized  Freedom  as  a  woman 
and.%lghtfully  so,  for  a  ''o"^/,'^Jf^*\'\y^ 
challenging  those  who  love  her  with  llttie 
wtls  and  tsts.  She  finds  out  If  her  "suitors" 

""SKn?  Kennedy  also  symbolized  Free- 
dom, Ite  responsibility  and  challenge,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  "The  Torch  b^s  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans.  As  a 
Torch,  Freedom  serves  as  a  "beacon  of  hope 
for  those  in  darkness  or  under  oPP'e^o^'  * 
beacon  whose  flame  must  never  be  allowed  to 

die 

But  these  challenges,  these  are  the  things 
that  keep  Freedom  alive  In  mens  hearts. 
Without  them  we  would  lose  our  desire,  with 
them  we  strengthen  our  hold  on  our  greatest 
treasure — freedom.  

Yet  we  must  take  up  Freedom's  Challenge 
When 'it  comes  our  way.  Like  the  waiter  we 
should  not  snuff  out  the  Torch  wlUi  a  blanket 
of  hate,  but  kindle  It  In  love  and  respect. 
Like  the  news  broadcaster  we  should  not  em- 
brace  a  new  love-Communlsm-but  extend 
our  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  our  only  love- 
freedom.  We  should  keep  In  mind  as  oitf 
guide,  a  few  lines  of  a  contemporary  song  on 
Freedom : 


•seems  to  me,  we  have  to  fight  to  keep  people 

free 
UntU  you  and  me  learn  to  live  together, 
seems  to  me,  we  gotta  solve  It  Individually 
Both  you  and  me  must  learn  to  love  one 

another. 
•So  shout  it  from  mountain  on  up  to  the  sea 
People  everywhere  Just  *(ranna  be  free. 
Hard  to  understand,  seems  so  simple  to  me 
People  everywhere  Just  wanna  be  free. 


RETIREMENT  CREDIT  FOR  UNUSED 
SICK  LEAVE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 
Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bUl  which  if  enacted 
will  give  retirement  credit  to  tiiose  civil 
service  employees  who  do  not  use  au 
their  accumulated  sick  leave. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation civU  service  employees  wiU  be 
allowed  to  retire  1  day  early  for  each 
da?  of  unused  sick  leave.  This  means 
that  if  a  person  works  for  29  years  and 
2  weeks  without  ever  taking  one  day  of 
sick  leave  he  could  retire  with  credit 
for  30  years  of  continuous  employment. 
The  law  at  present  gives  no  credit  for 
unused  sick  leave  and  when  a  person  re- 
tires he  loses  aU  the  sick  leave  he  hw 
accumulated  by  not  being  absMit  from 
work  for  reasons  of  illness.  Thus,  the 
dedicated  employee  would  no  longer  faU 
to  be  paid  for  his  dedication  to  his  work 
and  lack  of  absenteeism. 


PISH  BILL  SOUND    - 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 
Mr  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there 
appeared  in  Uie  Evening  News  of  Beacon, 
NY    an  outstanding  newspaper  in  my 
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district,  an  editorial  concerning  the  con- 
trol of  the  criminal  use  of  flrearms.  The 
editorial  is  a  well  reasoned  and  I  believe 
a  very  sound  argument  that  legislation 
that  deals  with  gun  control  should  be 
aimed  at  the  criminal,  not  good  citizens. 
I  Insert  the  editorial  in  the  Rccoao: 
Fish  Bnx  Socnd 

R«p.  Hamilton  PUb  Jr  (R-Dutchesa  and 
Ulster)  bM  tried  to  plug  a  big  bole  In  na- 
tional legislation  dealing  wltb  gun  control. 

Tbe  federal  loopbole  whlcb  abould  be  cor- 
rected In  order  to  restrict  criminal  use  of 
weapons,  now  permits  courts  to  wltbbold 
penalties  for  such  acts.  Tbe  law  provides  for 
an  additional  sentence  of  from  one  to  10 
years  upon  conviction  for  using  or  carrying 
a  weapon  In  tbe  commission  of  a  crime.  It 
also  provides  for  a  sentence  of  from  6-26 
years  for  second  or  subsequent  convictions. 

However,  it  Is  discretionary  with  the  court 
•a  to  whether  such  a  sentence  should  be  Im- 
posed on  first  offenders.  The  additional  sen- 
tence Is  compulsory  In  the  case  of  second  or 
subsequent  offenses,  but  In  both  casee  It  Is 
still  discretionary  with  the  court  as  to  wheth- 
er the  'uidltlonal  sentence  Is  to  be  served 
consecutively  or  concurrently  with  the  sen- 
tence Imposed  for  the  crime  committed  with 
the  weapon — robbery,  homicide,  etc. 

Sir  FUb  woxild  make  the  prison  sentence 
mandatory  for  all  ollenaee.  denying  the  use  of 
probation  as  a  substitute  for  first  offenders. 
And  his  amendment  would  require  that  sen- 
tences for  use  of  a  weapon  tn  commission  of 
a  crime  be  served  conaecutlvely. 

He  who  uses  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime  Is 
prepared  to  commit  murder,  and  he  deserves 
such  a  severe  sentence  as  to  discourage  if  not 
deter  such  a  practice.  Concurrent  sentences 
(served  simultaneously)  offer  no  deterrent  to 
use  of  the  weapon,  nor  does  the  knowledge 
that  It  may  be  poealble  to  escape  a  prison 
sentence. 

The  law  passed  in  1968  already  is  being 
Interpreted  in  a  way  to  make  good  citizens 
register  their  weapons.  Just  as  many  had 
feared.  To  buy  ammunition  (or  a  weapon) 
tbe  citizen  must  provide  identification,  deal- 
ers report.  Not  much  can  be  done  about  this 
unless  sportsmen  want  to  make  an  Issue 
of  it. 

It's  time  those  concerned  over  illegal  pos- 
session or  use  of  firearma  tried  to  aim  their 
fire  at  those  who  need  it — not  tbe  honest 
citizens  who  don't  require  it. 

At  the  same  time  our  legislators  might 
keep  an  eye  on  what  goes  on  at  the  sute 
level.  Legislation  dealing  with  firearms  there 
also  should  be  directed  at  the  criminal — not 
the  good  citizens.  Assemblyman  H.  Clark  Bell 
(R-Ulster)  has  such  a  bill  In  the  hopper  at 
Albany  and  it  deserves  support.  Just  like  the 
proposal  of  Congressman  Pish. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  STATESMAN- 
SHIP OP  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NkW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
analysts  are  fond  of  describing  American 
politics  as  government  by  amateurs.  Be- 
cause of  our  great  reliance  upon  leaders 
In  nongovernmental  professions,  they 
maintain  that  the  Clnclnnatus  figure  Is 
traditional  In  American  politics.  They 
often  compare  our  elected  representa- 
tives to  this  early  Roman  who  left  his 
comfortable  estate  In  the  countryside  to 
serve  in  the  Romtm  Senate.  However, 
such  a  view  underestimates  the  contribu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  to  the  American  system  made  by  our 
career  statesmen. 

In  a  model  way,  Averell  Harrlman  re- 
flects both  traditions.  He  has  rendered 
over  three  decades  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  in  fact  made  a  career  of  it.  Yet 
he  had  already  had  a  successful  career  as 
a  Wall  Street  Industrialist.  He  gave  up 
his  wealthy  Republican  background  to 
join  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  liberals  in 
1933,  and  since  that  time  has  served  four 
Presidents  with  distinction.  The  United 
States  Is  grateful  for  his  participation 
In  the  national  recovery  program.  A  de- 
dicated public  servant,  Harriman  used 
his  economic  and  administrative  abil- 
ities to  help  rescue  America  from  the 
misery  of  depression. 

Aft«r  a  number  of  years  in  domestic 
government,  Harriman  transferred  his 
talents  to  the  international  sphere.  In 
1941  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
England.  Shortly  thereafter  he  respre- 
sented  the  United  States  in  Moscow. 
From  these  experiences  stem  his  deep 
awareness  of  the  tensions  and  complexi- 
ties of  East-West  relations.  As  Ambas- 
sador to  Europe  in  the  postwar  years. 
Harriman  contributed  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  devastated  Europe.  His  Involve- 
ment in  the  foimding  of  NATO  tempered 
his  reputation  as  a  negotiator  skilled  in 
the  problmis  of  cold  war  diplomacy.  In 
1954  he  returned  to  domestic  service 
when  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York.  After  a  brief  respite  from  the  af- 
fairs of  government.  Harriman  joined 
John  Kermedy's  New  Frontier  as  its  sen- 
ior member.  In  his  characterlsticsOly  en- 
ergetic fashion,  he  immediately  put  his 
abilities  to  work  for  the  new  administra- 
tion. Among  other  things,  he  laid  the 
groimdwork  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1962.  The  following  year  he 
analyzed  the  explosive  Sino-Indian  bor- 
der dispute  for  President  Kennedy. 
President  Johnson  tapped  the  New  Fron- 
tiersman emeritus  to  handle  the  Viet- 
nam negotiations  in  Paris  In  the  spring 
of  1968.  Now.  his  baggage  covered  with 
the  decals  of  many  foreign  ports.  Averell 
Harriman  has  c<Mne  home  to  his  retire- 
ment—or so  he  says. 

Men  half  his  age  marvel  that  this 
seemingly  inexhaustible  source  of  en- 
ergy, and  find  It  hard  to  think  of  him 
In  retirement.  His  colleagues  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  recall  being  awakened  early 
in  the  morning  by  Harriman.  who.  hav- 
ing digested  all  the  morning's  newspa- 
pers, was  ready  to  plan  out  the  day's 
discussion. 

Let  us  hold  Averell  Harriman  the 
model  statesman  for  future  generations. 
Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  man  so  de- 
serving of  our  gratitude. 


February  27,  1969     I    February  27,  1969 


STATE.  PENTAGON  SPLIT  ON 
COMMITMENTS  TO  SPAIN 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    N»W    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the  press 
reports  to  be  very  disturbing  that  the 
military  in  the  Pentagon  independently 
developed  an  agreement  with  Spsun  with 


respect  to  U.S.  commitments  to  defend 
and  protect  that  country.  The  New  York 
Times  of  February  26  and  Flora  Lewis' 
coliunn  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 25  reported  that  the  military  had 
attempted  to  pressure  the  State  Depart- 
ment into  signing  an  agreement  which 
contains  a  U.S.  pledge  to  defend  Spain 
as  if  it  were  a  NATO  coimtry  in  exchange 
for  Spain's  extension  of  the  leases  for 
two  U.S.  alrbases  and  a  submarine  base 
which  expire  on  March  26. 

These  articles  raise  serious  questions 
about  who  is  actually  conducting  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
military  or  the  State  Department.  The 
dangers  ix>sed  by  the  military  playing 
a  predominant  role  in  the  exercise  of 
foreign  policy  are  so  acute  that  I  believe 
this  entire  episode  warrants  a  prompt  and 
thorough  investigation. 

Foreign  policy  must  be  developed 
within  a  broad  spectrum  of  discussion 
and  debate.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
sensitive  diplomatic  negotiations  cannot 
already  be  carried  on  in  public,  decisions 
which  Imply  far-reaching  commitments 
for  the  United  States  must  be  considered 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  in- 
fluence of  the  military  on  the  shaping  of 
U.S.  commitments  has  become  more  and 
more  evident. 

Two  years  ago  we  discovered  that  the 
CIA  also  was  making  foreign  policy  on 
its  own  initiatives.  At  a  time  when  the 
extent  and  propriety  of  our  foreign  com- 
mitments are  being  called  into  serious 
question  by  large  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation, we  cannot  allow  military  usurpa- 
tion of  policymaking  prerogatives.  I  urge 
the  House  to  give  thorough  consideration 
to  the  question  of  who  really  makes  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

I  include  the  following  article  by  Flora 
Lewis  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 25: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  25. 

1960) 

State.  Pentagon  Sfltt  on  CoMinrMCNTS  to 

Spain 

A  secret  dispute  has  developed  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  over  American  commitments  to  FYanco 
Spain.  At  one  point,  tbe  military  almost 
made  a  U.S.  pledge  to  fight  for  Spain  as 
though  It  were  a  NATO  country. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  Is  starting  to  study  how  the  U.S.  gets 
Into  military  obligation  abroad,  got  wind  of 
the  blow-up  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  at  Its  peak.  A  committee 
staff  member  inquired  and  was  told  by  both 
sides  that  there  was  no  disagreement,  no 
trouble.  The  executive  departments  are  not 
Inviting  the  Senators  Into  their  quarrel. 

But  the  trouble  has  been  brewing  for 
months.  The  Issue  Is  now  on  its  way  to  tbe 
National  Security  Council  and  will  have  to 
be  decided  by  President  Nixon.  The  story  Is 
a  new  case  history  of  how  the  U.S.  can  stum- 
ble into  a  foreign  war. 

The  Immediate  Issue  is  the  two  air  bases 
and  the  submarine  base  which  the  U.S.  has 
In  Spain.  Although  American  officials  disagree 
on  their  precise  value,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  none  is  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity though  all  are  useful. 

Tht  base  agreement  runs  out  this  year.  It 
provides  that  unless  Madrid  and  Washing- 
ton agree  on  renewal  terms  by  March  26,  the 
U.S.  must  evacuate  within  one  year. 

Talks  on  renewal  went  on  during  much  of 
1968.  But  last  September,  the  Spaniards 
broke  off  negotiations,  saying  the  gap  be- 


tween their  price  of  $700  mlUlon  In  new 
veaoons  for  another  five  years'  uae  of  the 
basM  and  the  U.S.  offer  of  $140  mlUlon  In 
weapons  and  services  was  too  big.  If  It  was  a 
bluff.  It  didn't  work.  „.   .  » 

So  In  October,  Spanish  Foreign  Minister 
Fernando  Maria  Castlella  called  on  then 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  latinch  a  new 
approach.  In  place  of  the  diplomatic  talks, 
an  American  military  mission  was  assigned 
to  a  three-stage  discussion  with  the  Spanish 
mlUtary,  who  dominate  Spain.  They  were  to 
assess  the  actual  threat  facing  Spain,  the 
•tasks  and  missions"  the  Spaniards  must  un- 
dertake to  face  It,  and  then  the  eqtilpment 
needed  to  do  the  Job. 

Rusk's  Idea  was  that  by  tackling  the  sub- 
ject m  terms  of  needs  rather  than  supplies, 
Madrid  could  be  brought  way  down  from  its 
exorbitant  demands  for  Its  three  armed 
services. 

Busk  also  asked,  twice,  for  a  six-month  ex- 
tension of  the  March  26  deadline  to  give  the 
new  Administration  time  for  this  Important 
policy  decision.  The  Spaniards  flatly  refused. 
On  Nov.  18-20,  Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  visited 
Madrid  and  opened  the  talks.  He  made  a  gen- 
eral speech  about  Western  strategy  and  men- 
tioned In  passing  "the  potential  problem  of 
political  insUblllty  in  North  Africa."  And  to 
head  the  mission  he  named  MaJ.  Gen.  David 
A  Burchlnal.  a  tall,  dapper  man  who  as  dep- 
uty to  NATO  supreme  conmiander  Gen. 
Lyman  Lemnltzer  has  the  dual  role  of  second 
in  command  over  all  NATO  forces  In  Europe 
and  over  all  American  forces  In  Eur(q>e. 

Burchlnal  started  work  on  Dec.  7.  Two  days 
later  he  signed  a  joint  minute  with  the 
Spaniards  on  the  threat  they  face.  It  Included 
as  a  serious  element  the  threat  of  limited  war 
In  North  Africa,  mentioning  such  poeslbllltles 
as  Algerian  aggression,  a  "proxy"  war  In  the 
Spanish  colonies  backed  by  the  Russians,  and 
other  highly  unUkely  developments.  His  sig- 
nature to  this  vast  expansion  of  Wheeler's 
remark  Implied  that  Spain  was  justified  In 
seeking  far  more  weapons  than  the  U.S.  wants 
to  give. 

While  he  worked,  he  kept  his  papers  locked 
In  a  safe  at  the  U.S.  air  base  at  Torrejon, 
which  Is  vmder  his  command.  Neither  the 
U.S.  Embassy  In  Madrid  nor  the  regxilar  U.S. 
military  mission  there  was  given  any  word  on 
conduct  of  the  talks,  nor  could  they  possibly 
get  access  to  the  papers  that  were  taken  each 
night  from  Madrid  to  Torrejon. 

Burchlnal  sent  his  copy  of  the  signed  min- 
ute back  to  Wheeler.  It  was  not  shown  to  the 
State  Department  nor  to  Pentagon  civilians. 
After  two  weeks,  with  the  intervenUon  of  top 
Pentagon  civilians,  the  paper  was  finally 
produced. 

The  civilians,  at  the  Pentagon  and  espe- 
cially at  State,  were  distressed  with  It.  The 
extended  reference  to  a  threat  from  North 
Africa  could  be  used  to  Involve  the  U.S.  In  a 
Spanish  colonial  war.  They  wanted  the  text 
changed.  Burchlnal  refused  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  already  signed  and  that  trying  to 
get  a  redraft  would  ruin  his  negotiations. 

So  State  and  the  Pentagon  compromised. 
They  agreed  on  the  text  of  a  "prefatory  note" 
which  was  sent  to  Burchlnal  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  next  joint  minute  on  "tasks  and  mis- 
sions." The  note  said  the  talks  were  a  useful 
exchange  of  views  but  that  nothing  In  the 
first  or  future  minutes  could  be  considered  a 
binding  Spanish-American  understanding  or 
commitment. 

They  also  agreed  on  a  proposed  minute  for 
the  second  stage  and  sent  It  to  Burchlnal  to 
negotiate.  It  eliminated  the  whole  passage 
about  North  Africa.  There  was  no  report  from 
Burchlnal  for  over  a  month.  Then,  In  early 
February,  he  returned  the  jointly  signed 
minute  with  a  deadline  of  48  hours  for  ap- 
proval. The  Joint  Chiefs  demanded  State's 
endorsement. 

The  State  Department  people  exploded. 
Burchlnal  had  made  three  crucial  changes: 
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1.  The  "threat  from  North  Africa"  Idea  was 

reinserted.  ^    -n  a 

2  A  statement  was  inserted  saying  the  U.S. 
was  obligated  to  defend  Western  Europe  "of 
which  Spain  is  an  integral  part."  State  De- 
partment lawyers  pointed  out  that  this  could 
extend  the  NATO  guarantee  to  include  Spain, 
a  vast  and  probably  Illegal  commitment  with- 
out Senate  ratification. 

3.  The  "prefatory  note"  was  changed.  It 
said  that  the  minutes  were  "agreed  views"  of 
the  two  military  sides  and  "must  constitute' 
the  basis  for  further  talks  on  arms  for  Spain, 
though  it  still  contained  the  phrase  that  this 
was  not  a  commitment. 

Furthermore,  State  was  Incensed  at  the 
Impertinence  of  the  48-hovir  deadline  :uid 
refused  approval.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R  Laird  Intervened  on  the  request  of 
Pentagon  staff.  He  got  Secretary  of  State 
Williams  P.  Rogers,  who  was  In  Florida,  to 
Insist  on  speedy  clearance  of  the  paper. 

An  inter-departmental  meeting  was  called. 
It  was  stormy.  Reluctantly,  State  agreed  to 
endorse  Burchlnal's  minute  provided  two 
changes  were  made.  The  fateful  "integral 
part  of  Europe"  phrase  was  removed  and  a 
sentence  was  added  to  the  "prefatory  note" 
saying  the  talks  "do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  two  governments." 

The  whole  Issue  was  then  sent,  as  case  No. 
1  to  the  new  Inter-Departmental  Group  for 
Europe  set  up  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's machinery  for  tunneling  policy  deci- 
sions to  the  National  Security  Council.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  John  Leddy  Is 
chairman  of  the  group.  Its  report  went  Into 
the  broad  dangers  of  any  security  commit- 
ment to  troubled  Spain,  whether  the  U.S. 
really  needs  the  bases  and  how  high  a  price 
it  should  pay  for  them  In  terms  of  both 
money  and  future  policy  risks. 

The  Spaniards  have  repeatedly  made  vague 
threats  that  they  might  turn  neutral  If  there 
Is  no  new  base  agreement.  Some  American 
officers  argue  that  Madrid  might  settle  for 
fewer  weapons  If  It  could  get  a  mutual  secu- 
rity treaty  with  the  U.S.  American  diplomats 
are  convinced  this  would  be  an  outrageously 
false  economy. 

At  the  least  It  would  open  the  U.S.  to 
serious  charges  from  anti-Franco  Spaniards 
that  It  deliberately  supported  his  dictator- 
ship, as  Cuban  moderates  who  Initially  sup- 
ported Castro  charged  about  Batista.  At  the 
worst.  It  could  impel  the  US.  Into  an  un- 
wanted war. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  CALLS  FOR 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NONLE- 
THAL  WEAPONS  FOR  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27,  1969 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem 
police  orgsmizations  are  leaning  toward 
nonviolence  and  minimum  force  in  crime, 
arrests,  and  mob  control.  In  their  pres- 
ent form,  most  law-enforcement  weap- 
ons developed  to  date  are  neither  ade- 
quately evaluated,  properly  used,  or  fully 
developed. 

The  development  of  nonlethal  weap- 
ons for  crowd  and  riot  control  is  one  of 
the  most  neglected  aspects  of  the  war 
on  crime.  ^^  ^ 

I  submitted  legislation  today  which 
would  amend  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968  by  setting  aside 
$5,000,000  for  the  research  and  produc- 
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tion   of   effective,  but  nonlethal   crime 
and  riot  control  weapons. 

As  the  President  said  when  he  signed 
this  blU  into  law,  "much  more  needs  to 

be  done."  .      . 

Our  present  police  weapons  are  inade- 
quate and  lethal.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  using  the  same  equipment  that 
police  used  100  years  ago.  the  stick  and 
the  gun. 

When  criminals  and  rioters  have  ac- 
cess to  the  same  weapons,  the  law-en- 
forcement officer  and  even  the  fireman 
faces  the  risk  of  physical  injury  and 
death  each  time  he  responds  to  a  call 
for  assistance. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  this  bill  is 
on  research  leading  to  the  development 
fabrication,  production,  and  subsequent 
dispensing  to  law-enforcement  agencies 
and  personnel  of  weapons  and  tech- 
niques that  are  basically  nonlethal  and 
noninjurious. 

Training  law-enforcement  officers  in 
the  use  of  these  weapons  and  techniques, 
after  they  are  developed,  is  also  pro- 
vided for.  .  ^.  w  - 
This  bill  strictly  limits  the  disburse- 
ment of  any  weapons  or  techniques  de- 
veloped solely  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  personnel.  To  do  less  would  ma- 
terially weaken  the  Intent  of  putting  su- 
perior nonlethal  weapons  force  in  the 
hands  of  police  alone. 

Mr  Speaker,  superior  equipment  and 
systems  developed  by  science  and  indus- 
try would  vastly  improve  police  recruit- 
ment, law  enforcement  procedures,  and 
community  relations. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  today's  law- 
enforcement  agencies  continue  to  pur- 
chase the  total  output  of  police  firearms 
offered  by  manufacturers. 

The  service  revolver  is  neither  self- 
loading  nor  automatic.  It  has  a  six-shot 
capacity  and  crude  open  sights.  It  lacks 
magazine  loading,  must  be  manually  op- 
erated, and  its  off-center  grip  makes  the 
gun  recoil. 

When  you  take  this  weapon  and  matcn 
it  with  the  orders  "shoot  to  maim,"  what 
you  have  is  a  preposterous  situation. 

As  long  as  such  weapons  continue  to  be 
in  demand,  as  long^s  the  major  firearms 
manufacturers  can  sell  all  the  handguns 
they  produce,  there  is  little  need  from  the 
corporate  point  of  view  to  develop  an  im- 
proved handgim  for  "police  only." 

That  is  why  appropriations  expressly 
for  research  and  development  of  a  su- 
perior police  weapon,  with  both  offensive 
and  defensive  capacity.  Is  so  important. 
Lethal  and  nonlethal  weapon  suprein- 
acy  in  the  hands  of  the  police  would 
result  in  fewer  challenges  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Typical  real  life  shooting  con- 
frontations might  result  in  no  shootings 

at  all. 

We  have  on  the  market  tear  gases, 
stench  chemicals,  electric  sticks,  bright 
lights,  net  snares,  high-pitched  sound 
and  directional  horns,  smoke  bombs,  de- 
tergent foam,  itching  powder,  water  guns, 
dye  markers,  and  tranquilizing  sprays. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mood  of  a  mob  can  be  changed  with 
bayonets,  guns,  and  billy  clubs. 

Death  and  permanent  injury  are  the 
seeds  from  which  violent  disorder  grows. 
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As  such,  It  could  trigger  a  possible  epi- 
demic of  clvU  discontent. 

Eiirope  surpasses  us  In  this  respect. 
Firehoses  are  used  to  confuse,  cool  off, 
and  hold  off  mobs.  With  a  high  trajec- 
tory stream  of  water  a  crowd  can  be 
moved  with  minimum  injury.  When  a 
dye  is  mixed  into  the  stream,  rioters  can 
later  be  Identified. 

Law  enforcement  In  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  begun  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  utilizing  the  many  chemical 
agents  we  already  have  available  as  non- 
lethal  crowd  control  weapons. 

My  bill  makes  it  possible  for  the  police 
to  look  to  science  and  technology  for  the 
use.  application,  and  development  of 
weapons  and  techniques  which  would 
greatly  reduce  the  opportunity  for  crime 
to  be  committed  easily  or  successfully. 

Fabrication  and  design  is  the  keystone 
of  effective  nonlethal  weapons  develop- 
ment. Law  enforcement  officers  could 
dissipate  mobs  before  they  get  organized, 
and  apprehend  fleeing  suspects  without 
the  use  61  clubs  and  bullets. 

Not  only  would  would-be  rioters  be 
discouraged  from  rioting  In  the  first 
place,  but  police  could  do  their  work  In 
relative  freedom  from  charges  of  brutal- 
ity and  manslaughter.  Training  in  these 
techniques  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  police  forces  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  faU  to  provide  the 
money  alloted  In  this  legislation  to  In- 
vent, perfect,  and  train  law-enforcement 
personnel  in  effective  and  nonlethal 
weapons  and  procedures,  then  conven- 
tional firearms  and  weapons  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  In  accordance  with  the 
demands.  Judgment,  and  risks  of  the 
moment. 

The  use  of  conventional  weapons  will 
only  serve  to  prolong  riots  and  stimulate 
Intervention.  Help  me  to  prevent  this  by 
supporting  this  legislation. 


HUMAN  NUTRITION  ACT  OP   1969 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
privileged  to  have  three  colleagues — the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Uoall), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Green) — Join  me  In  introducing 
legislation  to  define  formally  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  see  that  all  Americans  can 
be  free  from  himger  and  malnutrition. 

This  legislation  would,  moreover, 
clearly  focus  the  responsibility  for  na- 
tional food  assistance  programs  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  creat- 
ing an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Nutrition. 

Finally,  our  bill  would  set  up  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Himian  Nutrition,  In- 
cluding, in  Its  membership,  specialists 
In  the  fields  of  htiman  nutrition,  food 
distribution,  and  food  assistance  to  ad- 
vise the  Agriculture  Secretary,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress.  The  Advisory 
Council  would  submit  an  annual  "state  of 
the  Union"  message  on  the  nutritional 
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health  of  the  American  people.  The 
Council  would  do  so  with  sm  independent 
staff  of  its  own.  free  to  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may  in  making  its  Judgments 
and  recommendations.  The  Council 
would  be  able  to  maintain  a  continuous 
yearly  review — through  independent 
consultants  as  well  as  its  own  staff — of 
Federal,  State,  local  -and  private  food 
programs  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  refine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Agriculture  Department's  food 
programs.  In  the  last  Congress.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Senator,  then 
Representative,  Charles  E.  Ooodell.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  as  cochalrman 
of  the  bipartisan  "Coalition  To  Help 
Malnourished  Americans."  We  sponsored 
legislation,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House.  Implying  a  national  commitment 
to  eradicate  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
the  United  States. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
has  rendered  valuable  service  in  further 
developing  the  dimensions  of  the  hunger 
problem.  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer,  director 
of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey,  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Senate  select 
committee,  stated: 

Our  studlea  to  date  clearly  Indicate  that 
there  U  malnutrition,  and  In  our  opinion  It 
occurs  In  an  unexpectedly  large  proportion 
of  our  sample  population.  One  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  National  NutrtUon  Survey 
Is  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  the  various 
population  group*  that  are  In  a  serious 
health  risk  status  as  a  result  of  their  nu- 
tritional status  .  .  .   (Emphasis  added.) 

Of  special  concern  to  us  Is  so-called  "hid- 
den himger"  In  which  the  Individual  may 
not  recognize  any  particular  symptom:  how- 
ever. In  essence  he  has  such  low  nutrient 
tissue  levels,  that  If  he  Is  subjected  to  a 
continued  Inadequate  diet  and/or  additional 
stress  such  as  hard  physical  labor.  Infectious 
or  chronic  disease,  his  physiological  func- 
tional performance  Is  reduced  and  eventually 
the  physical  manifestations  of  malnutrition 
win  appear.  The  preschool  child  from  the 
time  of  weaning  until  approximately  six 
years  of  age  Is  the  most  vulnerable  to  prob- 
lems of  malnutrition.  His  well  being  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  knowledge  and  capability 
of  the  mother  to  properly  feed  htm  and  pro- 
tect his  health,  supply  clothing  and  shelter. 
The  problems  of  malnutrition  are  definitely 
associated  with  other  health,  education,  so- 
cial and  economic  problems. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  while  Federal, 
State,  and  local  food  assistance  programs 
are  often  underfinanced,  require  prompt 
expansion  into  areas  not  now  served  and 
need  more  Imaginative  administration  to 
reach  the  needy  effectively,  we  cannot 
hope  finally  to  overcome  the  hunger 
problem  without  the  full  participation  of 
American  business.  American  food  com- 
panies have  made  great  strides  In  devel- 
oping new  fortified  food  products  and 
have  made  Important  Improvements  In 
both  food-delivery  systems  and  in  devel- 
oping products  that  are  not  only  nutri- 
tious but  which  can  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  the  diverse  malnourished  groups  In  the 
United  States. 

These  private  firms  are  giving  con- 
sideration to  many  constructive  proposals 
which  merit  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  one 
of  the  most  efficient  ways  we  can  allocate 
our  food-assistance  resources  Is  through 
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vastly  expanded  school  breakfast  and 
lunch  programs. 

I  might  add.  for  my  own  part,  that  the 
contribution  private  food  service  com- 
panies can  make,  particularly  in  low- 
income  school  districts,  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. We  might  well  look  to  the 
example  set  by  many  large  private  firms 
In  the  use  of  such  companies  to  feed  their 
own  employees.  Some  American  food 
companies  have  also  suggested  new  ap- 
proaches in  the  food  stamp  program  such 
as  special  supplementary  stamps  for  ex- 
pectant mothers  to  further  enrich  their 
diets. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  deepest  gratification 
over  President  Nixon's  recent  statement 
to  the  Agriculture  Department  em- 
ployees, emphasizing  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  wipe  out  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  coimtry.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  capability  should  be  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  a  clear  commit- 
ment and  effective  action  on  a  national 
scale. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP   NXW    jnSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 

have  Just  recently  commemorated  the 
51st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. I  feel  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  include  In  the  Record  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey  at 
their  meeting  on  February  16,  1969.  I 
feel  this  would  be  a  tribute  to  those  who 
are  still  fighting  for  those  freedoms  wa 
hold  so  dear  in  our  own  country: 
Resoltttion 

(Unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
American-Lithuanians  and  their  friends  liv- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  sponsored  by  the  Lithu- 
anian Council  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  Sun- 
day, February  16,  1969  at  St.  George's  Lithu- 
anian Hall,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  In  com- 
memoration of  the  Slst  anniversary  of  the 
estabUahment  of  the  RepubUc  of  Utbuanla 
on  February  16. 1918.) 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania by  force  In  Jiine  of  1940:  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are 
determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  rightly  and  deserv- 
edly enjoyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries 
In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or 
killed  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lith- 
uanian population  since  June  15,  1940:  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  (of  the  SQth  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and 
at  other  appropriate  International  forums 
and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate, to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  and  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  res- 
toration of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  cr  decent,  reafflrm  our  adhe- 
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rence  to  American  aemocratlc  principles  of 
government  and  pledge  our  support  to  our 
Pnsldent  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  last- 
ing peace,  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  world; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  the  expression  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  contained  In  H.  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  In 
the  United  Nations  and  demanding  the  So- 
viets to  withdraw  from  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  pauperization  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  conversion  of  once  free 
farmers  Into  serfs  on  kolkhozes  and  sovk- 
hozes,  as  well  as  exploitation  of  workers,  per- 
secution of  the  faithful,  restriction  of  rell- 
glous  practices,  and  closing  of  houses  of 
worship,  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thU  resolution 
be  forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Secretary  of  State  Wll- 
Uam  Rogers.  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Charles  Tost,  United 
States  Senators  from  New  Jersey,  Members 
of  U.S.  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  the 
press. 

VaUENTINAS     MELINIS, 

President. 

AtBIN     S.     TRECIOKAS, 

Secretary. 


G.  WARREN  NUTTER 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  Mr.  G.  Warren 
Nutter,  lof  the  University  of  Virginia,  as 
Asslstaiit  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  has  generated 
considerable  editorial  comment. 

I  believe  that  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  In  the  Daily  Progress, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  February  24, 1969. 
will  be  of  Interest  to  Members  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Motteb  and  ISA 
So  upset  Is  the  Washington  Post  that  It 
devoted  Its  lead  editorial  yesterday  morning 
to  an  attack  on  the  appointment  of  G. 
Warren  Nutter  of  the  University  of  VUglnla 
as  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  Inter- 
national security  affairs. 

The  ISA.  said  the  Post,  is  the  foreign  policy 
arm  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Is  a 
lot  more  sensitive  and  Important  position 
than  most  people  think. 

Mr.  Nutter,  says  the  Post.  Is  not  qualified 
to  hold  this  position,  or  at  least  he  should 
not  have  been  appointed  to  It,  because  of 
"his  history  as  an  Intellectual  zealot  of  the 
Right." 

Furthermore,  said  the  Post,  Mr.  Nutters 
political  Judgment  must  be  regarded  as  ques- 
tionable In  view  of  his  support  of  Barry 
Goldwater  In  the  1964  presidential  campaign 
and  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Inner 
circle  of  Mr.  Goldwater's  advisers  In  that 
campaign. 

"To  tiave  thought  that  a  man  with  such 
eccentric  views  to  the  field  with  which  Mr. 
Nutter  will  be  ooncemed  would  have  been 
a  good  President.  Is  scarcely  a  mark  of  the 
kind  of  Judgment  required  for  this  sensitive 
Job."  said  the  Post. 

And.  although  Mr.  Nutter  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  top  international  authorities  on 
Russia,  the  Post  takes  him  to  task,  adding 
"nor  do  the  harsh  and  somewhat  slmpUstlc 
statements  he  has  recurrentiy  made  on  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  suggest  a  bent  of  thought 
especially  suitable  to  the  Job  at  ISA." 
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In  other  words,  Mr.  Nutter  Just  will  not 
do.  He  Is  rlghtUt  whUe  the  Post  Is  leftist. 
Mr.  Nutter  Is  a  zlgger  when  he  must  be  a 
zagger  to  qualify  tor  the  ISA  position. 

It  will  bo  recalled  In  the  1964  camp«agn, 
for  which  Mr.  Nutter  was  one  ol  Mr.  Gold- 
water's  closest  advisers,  one  of  the  things 
that  burled  the  Arizona  senator  was  his  rec- 
ommendations for  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  a  position  that  led  the  Post  and  a 
number  of  other  newspapers  and  Individuals 
to  denounce  Mr.  Goldwater  as  something  of 
a  madman  who  would  plunge  the  world  into 
suicidal  war. 

The  Post  fiayed  Mr.  Goldwater  almost  dally 
for  his  Ideas  on  what  to  do  in  Vietnam,  yet 
fell  strangely  silent  In  the  months  following 
the  election  when  President  Johnson  carried 
out  the  Goldwater  proposals  almost  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  and  In  some  Instances  es- 
calated the  war  In  Vietnam  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Goldwater  had  dared  to 
suggest. 

The  only  explanation  we  can  see  for  this 
Is  that  Mr.  Goldwater  wore  a  Conservative 
label  while  Mr.  Johnson  leaned  somewhat  In 
line  with  the  Post  toward  a  leftist  position, 
a  strange  way  Indeed  to  Judge  the  capabUl- 
tles  of  men  and  the  programs  which  they 
recommend  and  which  they  carry  out. 

Mr.  Nutter  has  a  long  record  of  service  to 
his  University,  his  state  and  his  nation  and 
If  the  Nixon  Administration  had  no  con- 
fidence m  him.  he  would  not  have  been 
named  to  head  the  ISA.  At  the  very  least 
he  deserves  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate- 
as  he  has  done  often  In  the  past — that  he 
can  handle  this  call  to  duty.  Certainly  his 
qualifications  should  not  be  questioned  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  as  the  Washington 
Post  thinks. 


PACKAGE  OF  MODEST  REFORMS 
AIMS  AT  BETTER  JOB  ON  HILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  attempts  have 
been  renewed  to  achieve  essential  re- 
forms in  the  Congress.  As  we  consider 
proposals  and  hopefully  take  action,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  Increasing  support  these  measures 
enjoy  among  the  American  people. 

This  support  will  be  shaped  in  large 
part  by  the  manner  in  which  the  news 
media  present  the  case  for  reform,  and 
a  number  of  commentators  have  stated 
very  clearly  their  views  of  what  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  achieve.  I  in- 
clude a  column  written  by  Roscoe  and 
Geoffrey  Drummond  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Februai-y  8.  and 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  11,  at  this  point.  Both  arti- 
cles portray  the  proposed  changes  as 
reasonable  and  essential  if  the  Congress 
is  to  function  effectively  in  a  responsible 
manner  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  8.  19691 

Package  or  Modest  Reforms  Aims  at 

Better  Job  on  Hill 
(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 
It's  Them  Against  Us.  and  to  most  people 
Government  Is  Them. 
And  unless  Oovernment  moves  more  to  be 
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Us,  It  Is  encouraging  frustration  and  vio- 
lence. ^     .   .    .    . 

Congress  In  particular  has  got  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job,  and  the  public  wlU  have  to  push 
them  Into  doing  It. 

Majority  rule  must  have  more  power  in 
Congress,  and  Its  creaky  machinery  must  be 
modernized  so  that  It  can  transact  the  pub- 
lic business  more  openly,  more  efficiently 
and  more  responslvely. 

Fortunately,  a  package  of  measures  to  do 
this  Is  being  put  up  to  the  House  by  a  sizable 
bipartisan  group,  led  by  Rep.  Donald  Rums- 
feld (R-Ill)  •  .  ,  „„^ 
They  are  modest  but  useful  reforms  and 
all  headed  In  the  right  direction. 

Their  direction  is  toward  loosening  the 
stifilng  dominance  of  powerful  committee 
chairmen  and  toward  making  Congress  more 
responsive  to  its  own  majority  so  that  It 
can  be  more  responsive  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.  „        ,  , . 

There  U  momentum  behind  the  Rumsfeld 
push,  but  we  need  to  b*ar  In  mind  that  most 
of  the  senior,  powerful  members  of  Con- 
gress like  self-reform  about  the  way  Winnie 
the  Pooh  likes  your  honey. 

This  Is  why  strong  public  support  wui 
be  needed,  and  to  that  end  we  should  know 
what  the  reform  proposals  would  do  and 
why  they  are  critical  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  country. 

Separately,  these  reforms  are  not  very 
exciting  but.  added  together,  they  go  to  the 
heart  of  making  democratic  Government 
function  more  democratically.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  they  provide: 

Senate  committees  must  meet  on  vrrltten 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.' 
Sounds  innocent,  but  without  it  committee 
chairmen  can  single-handedly  suffocate  leg- 
islation by  refusing  to  call  a  meeting. 

Congressional  committee  meetings  shall 
be  public  unless  the  majority  nUes  other- 

wise 
Roll  call  votes  on  bills  within  committees 

shall  be  made  public. 

A  committee  chairman  must  report  on  the 
written  demand  of  a  committee  majority 
within  seven  days  any  measure  approved  by 
the  committee.  This  is  crucial.  Some  com- 
mittee chairmen  have  pigeonholed  approved 
bills  for  months. 

No  more  proxy  voting. 

There  shall  be  a  roll  call  vote  In  both 
Houses  on  aU  appropriations  bills.  In  the  past, 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  approved  with- 
out it  being  known  how  anybody  voted. 

Every  bill  must  contain  a  committee  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  carrying  it  out. 

There  shall  be  a  permanent  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operatlors  to  give 
continual  study  to  congressional  function- 
ing and  how  to  improve  It. 

These  are  not  casual  proposals.  Most  of 
them  were  unanimously  urged  by  the  Mon- 
roney  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Re- 
organization in  1967  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate 75  to  9.  Then  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  raised  its  hands  in  holy  horror  and 
arrogantly  proved  the  need  of  these  reforms 
by  keeping  them  burled  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  outdated  rules. 

These  measures  are  coming  forward  again 
at  a  moment  when  they  are  especlaUy  im- 
portant. Many  Americans,  who  want  nothtog 
to  do  virlth  the  destructive  militants,  feel 
frustrated  and  on  the  outside  looking  In 
when  It  comes  to  the  functioning  of  their 
Government. 

Unless  Congress  wants  to  feed  this  frus- 
tration and  fuel  the  cause  of  the  violence,  it 
must  prove  that  Government  by  the  "con- 
sent" of  the  governed  requires  that  Con- 
gress must  be  responsible  to  the  majority 
of  the  governed.  It  can  only  be  so  when 
its  own  majority  can  put  Its  hands-^n  the 
levers  of  Congress. 

That's  what  It  is  aU  about.  That  is  why  the 
new  congressional  reorganization  bill  needs 
public  support — and  deserves  it. 
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(Prom  the  If«w  York  TtmM.  Feb.  11,  1908) 

RXBXLS  IM   THK  HOTTSK 

Twenty-Six  younger  Republicans  In  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  Representa- 
tives Rumsfeld  of  IlUnoU  and  Conable  of  New 
York  have  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the 
workings  of  Congress  and  Its  committees 
more  open,  more  orderly  and  more  respon- 
sible. A  comparable  group  of  younger  Demo- 
crats is  preparing  a  reform  bill  along  similar 
lines. 

One  objective  of  the  reformers  Is  to  democ- 
ratize the  Internal  procedures  of  the  various 
committees.  These  vary  widely,  depending 
upon  the  personal  strength  of  each  commit- 
tee chairman  and  the  traditions  of  each  com- 
mittee. The  bill  would  enable  a  majority  of 
a  committee  to  overrule  a  chairman  who 
holds  up  a  bill  by  refusing  to  report  It  to 
the  floor  or  even  to  schedule  hearings  on  It 

The  minority  party  would  be  granted  Its 
own  staff  on  each  committee,  thereby  cor- 
recting a  scandalously  unfair  condition 
which  now  exists  In  a  few  committees  Every 
committee  vote  would  be  made  public.  Prox- 
ies would  be  abolished.  As  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Hiorganlzatlon  pointed  out  In  the  last 
CbngreM."  proxies  are  a  convenience  for  busy 
members,  but  the  evils  of  this  practice  out- 
weigh the  advantage.  Proxy  voting  tends  to 
discourage  attendance  at  committee  meet- 
ings and  sometimes  makes  a  farce  out  of 
committee  deliberations.  "You  cannot  argue 
with  a  proxy;  a  proxy  cannot  consider  an 
offered  amendment:  a  proxy  cannot  compro- 
mise." 

Committees  would  be  empowered  to  hold 
hearings  during  the  fall  when  Congress  Is  not 
In  session  in  order  to  prepare  bills  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  In  January  and  February, 
normally  unproductive  months.  Scheduling 
of  bills  would  also  be  altered  to  break  the 
"Tuesday-to-Thursday"  club  and  get  the 
House  on  a  true  five-day  work  week.  In  view 
of  the  increased  salary  which  members  are 
about  to  receive,  there  Is  no  longer  any 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  members  to  r\ish 
back  Thursday  night  to  their  law  practices 
and  Insurance  offices.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
does  not  ban  this  Congressional  "moonlight- 
ing." 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  committees  In  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  Federal  agencies  under 
their  Jurisdiction,  abolish  Congressional  con- 
trol  over  appointments  to  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  and  strengthen  the  regulation  of 
lobbyists. 

These  are  all  modest  reforms.  It  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  Inwardness  and  complacency  of 
the  Democratic  committee  chairmen  and  a 
few  of  their  senior  colleagues  In  both  parties 
that  a  similar  package  of  reforms  was  smoth- 
ered in  the  House  Rules  Committee  last  year. 
Only  by  the  old-fashioned  standards  of 
Capitol  Hill  would  the  proponents  of  these 
changes  be  regarded  as  rebels  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace  But  time  la  on  the  side  of  the 
young  men  In  both  parties.  Moreover,  Bepre- 
senUtlve  Ford  of  Michigan,  the  minority 
floor  leader,  has  made  Congressional  reor- 
ganization a  party  Issue  If  Speaker  McCor- 
mack  and  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership are  wise,  they,  too,  will  begin  heeding 
the  voices  of  change. 


COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

t 

op  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  developed  a  distinct,  per- 
sonal approach  In  Austin,  Tex.,  largely 
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through  the  efforts  of  a  community  In- 
volvement project.  Since  the  poverty  pro- 
grams administered  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  once  again 
be  scrutinized  by  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  explain  this  Izmovatlve  program  at 
this  time. 

The  community  Involvement  program 
is  a  demonstration  through  the  Human 
Opportunities  Corporation  of  Austin 
and  Travis  County.  OEO,  and  the  Hogg 
Foundation  for  Mental  Health  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  sent  a  detailed  report  of  the 
CIP  activities  and  I  would  like  to  enter 
excerpts  of  her  report  at  this  time: 

Th«  Intent  of  this  proposal  is  to  develop 
widespread  local  community  support  for 
antl- poverty  efforts  through  the  direct  In- 
volvement of  heretofore  unlnvolved  segments 
of  the  community  In  the  development,  Im- 
plementation, and  evaluation  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  self -articulated  needs  of 
the  poor. 

The  present  administration  has 
stressed  that  private  enterprise  ought  to 
be  brought  directly  into  the  scope  of  the 
poverty  program,  probably  in  tax  credit 
incentive  programs,  and  perhaps  this 
can  be  made  to  work.  It  deserves  our 
careful  consideration.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant than  business  participation  is  the 
direct  involvement  of  Indivldusd  citizens. 
When  Individuals  get  involved  they  And 
a  way  to  help.  The  community  involve- 
ment program  in  Austin  has  been  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  only  demonstration 
program  In  America,  where  we  have 
stressed  individual  participation.  Just 
think.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  harness 
the  help  of  individuals  in  our  churches, 
schools,  PTA  organizations,  civic  clubs, 
fraternal  organizations,  veterans  groups, 
garden  clubs,  and  the  myriad  of  women's 
organizations — what  a  tremendous  force 
to  reduce  problems  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease.  I  am  proud  that  this  demon- 
stration program  wais  started  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  and  I  hope  that  other  communities 
over  the  Nation  will  attempt  the  same 
direct  manner  and  invite  leading  citizens 
to  help.  I  am  confident  similar  programs 
are  underway  throughout  our  land. 
Mrs.  Smith's  report  added  that — 
The  use  of  pre-determlned  techniques,  not 
previously  used  In  this  community  action 
program.  In  all  phases  of  the  program  will 
result  In  achieving  the  desired  goal.  Simul- 
taneously, It  Is  expected  that  existing  unmet 
needs  of  the  target  population  will  to  an 
appreciable  extent  be  met  through  a  coordi- 
nated multi-service  approach  of  existing  un- 
used and  underutilized  local  resources. 

In  an  accompanying  letter.  Mrs.  Smith 
explains  some  rather  unusual  aspects  of 
the  program  that  have  proven  highly 
successful.  Excerpts  from  the  letter  in- 
clude : 

This  unique  project  was  set  up,  not  pri- 
marily as  a  public  relations  vehicle  to  spot- 
light the  poverty  program,  but  fundamen- 
tally to  see  IX  the  poor  can  articulate  their 
own  needs  and  to  discover  If  hitherto  unln- 
volved segments  of  our  affluent  population 
can  be  encouraged  to  become  Involved. 

There  Is  no  problem  of  funding  this  par- 
ticular program  for  another  year.  As  the 
budget  sheet  reflects,  we  have  not  begun  to 
expend  our  funds  from  the  Initial  grant.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  regional  office  that 
we  not  request  a  second  year's  grant,  and  we 
are  operating  for  the  next  flscal  year  on  the 
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residue  of  money  remaining  from  our  first 
year's  budget. 

Now  we  are  Involved  In  what  we  consider 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  Innovative  and 
exciting  efforts  yet  made  In  the  War  on 
Poverty.  It  la  our  hope  that  our  demonstra- 
tion, small  though  It  Is,  wUl  be  a  mlcrocoem 
of  what  might  be  done  on  a  large  scale  In 
other  efforts. 

We  are  endeavoring,  through  the  efforu  of 
Mr  Osborn,  the  District  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue,  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  com- 
munity's largest  employers  In  a  training  pro- 
gram for  under-employed  members  of  the 
East  side.  But  we  are  not  stopping  there. 
Recognizing  that  It  Is  not  enough  to  help 
the  head  of  the  house  with  his  Job  and  to 
neglect  the  remainder  of  the  family,  we  are 
making  this  a  Family  Involvement  Project. 
No  man  will  be  taken  for  training  unless  hU 
whole  family  agrees  to  share  In  the  training 
effort  In  many  areas.  We  have  experts  who 
win  work  with  the  young  people,  both 
scholastlcally  and  In  Information  concerning 
human  relations,  home  making,  and  prac- 
tical skills.  We  are  planning  discussion  groups 
for  the  mothers  (and  we  hope  to  have  In- 
digenous leaders  from  the  neighborhoods  as 
teachers  and  teacher's  aides).  These  courses 
win  Include  home  and  family  living,  human 
relations,  employment,  education,  legal  aid, 
gardening,  sewing,  loan  applications,  cook- 
ing and  any  other  helpful  Items  we  think 
relevant.  Each  family  will  have  a  "monitor 
family." 

All  of  us  Involved  are  excited  over  this 
Idea.  If  we  can  pull  It  off,  we  feel  as  If  we 
will  have  made  a  contribution  consisting 
mainly  of  helping  families  learn  to  help 
themselves  through  their  own  strengths  and 
effort*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  jimcture.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  excerpts  from  the  full 
report: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  de- 
signs programs  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves. It  Is  not  welfare  by  any  means,  but. 
Instead,  It  helps  people  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. A  breakdown  In  dialogue  comes  when 
government  brings  money  Into  a  community 
and  gives  It  away.  The  only  way  to  solve  this 
problem  Is  by  having  people  work  along  side 
the  government.  The  government  Is  respon- 
sible If  only  the  people  will  let  them  know 
what  they  want. 

The  welfare  approach  Is  not  always  the 
best  way.  It  creates  a  dependency.  Human 
Opportunities  Corporation  will  not  do  this 
to  people  and  make  them  want  to  linger  la 
their  present  poverty.  People  In  poverty  want 
to  succeed  and  make  better  lives  for  them- 
selves. 

We  hope  that  the  community  will  see  the 
needs  of  these  people  and  respond  to  them 
In  a  way  the  government  cannot.  We  want 
to  demonstrate  to  the  country  that  the 
project  can  work  both  for  the  community 
and  the  government. 

Essentially,  the  project  was  to  atteck  a 
serious  problem  which  Is  native  to  any  area 
where  government  or  private  agencies  wage 
their  "War  on  Poverty."  This  problem  re- 
volves around  the  lack  of  community  sup- 
port for  local  and  anti-poverty  efforts. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  Commu- 
nity Involvement  Project  Idea  Included  these 
specific  problem  areas: 

1.  Absence  of  visible  relatlonslp  of  H.OC. 
to  anti-poverty  efforts. 

2.  Absence  of  techniques  which  make  pos- 
sible the  participation  of  sufficient  commu- 
lUty  Involvement  In  all  phases  of  program 
planning,  development,  and  evaluation  of 
programs. 

3.  Absence  of  sufficient  opportunity  for 
the  poor  to  articulate  their  own  perceptions 
of  unmet  needs. 

4.  Absence  of  a  vehicle  through  which 
heretofore  unlnvolved  or  marglnaUy  In- 
volved community  groups  can  develop  proj- 
ects In  direct  response  to  unmet  needs  as 
articulated  by  the  poor. 
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6  Absence  of  a  vehicle  through  which  the 
above  described  groups  can  relate  and  co- 
ordinate their  effort*  so  as  to  develop  a 
multi-service  approach. 

6  Absence  of  paid  technical  expertise  in 
the  above  described  groups  to  assist  them  In 
development.  ImplemenUtlon,  and  evalua- 
tion of  seU-generatad  and  self-supporting 
projects.  ^     .  _ 

These  outlined  problem  areas  were  to  be 
the  foci  of  the  CIP.  Perhaps  the  key  prob- 
lem and  the  key  solution  to  the  success  of 
this  community  effort  may  be  found  in  Item 
(6)  above. 

The  development  ot  social  welfare,  or  more 
correctly,  social  programs,  has  been  viewed 
with  many  a  doubting  eye.  mainly  because 
of  the  apparent  ineffectual  administration 
of  the  programs.  For  many  years  before  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064, 
the  basic  philosophy  of  social  programs  In- 
volved the  concept  that  volunteer  efforts 
could  effectively  attack  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty. However,  with  the  coming  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  and  later  the  Johnson 
administration,  this  type  of  thinking  gave 
wav  to  the  realization  that  the  hiring  of  paid 
professionals,  working  in  conjunction  virlth 
volunteer  efforts,  was  the  only  answer  to  a 
meaningful  "War  on  Poverty."  Too  mush 
energy  was  being  expended  in  too  many  dif- 
ferent directions,  with  the  end  result  being 
a  much  less  efficient  overall  effort. 

In  the  case  of  Austin,  or  perhaps  any  com- 
munity in  the  country.  Interested  people 
belong  to  groups  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Junior  Chamber,  the  Optimist  Club,  or 
any  number  of  other  organizations.  It  seems 
that  belonging  to  a  club  or  civic  organiza- 
tion is  part  of  the  American  way.  For  some 
It  is  means  to  become  involved  while  for 
others  a  way  to  make  new  business  contacts. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  belonging,  the  small 
local  club  or  organization  Is  a  functioning 
part  of  all  our  communities.  And,  for  the 
most  part,  the  plethora  of  civic  organiza- 
tions are  quite  separate  entitles  In  them- 
selves. They  very  seldom  participate  In  Joint 
ventures  of  any  sort,  and  when  they  do.  the 
result  Is  often  chaos. 

Since  the  Intention  of  most  service  or  civic 
groups  is  to  try  to  serve  their  communities.  It 
would  seem  that  these  would  be  logical  ve- 
hicles to  further  the  War  on  Poverty  at  the 
local  level.  The  Community  Involvement 
Project  Is  designed  to  test  this  concept. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  test 
of  whether  or  not  established  civic  groups 
could,  or  would,  sponsor  an  effort  aimed  at 
oromotlng  community  involvement,  the 
b.E.O.  project  will  also  explore  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Whether  direct  (and  visible)  adminis- 
tration of  (the)  program  will  engender  more 
extensive  and  Intensive  support  for  anti- 
poverty  efforts. 

2.  Whether  Involvement  of  community 
groups  in  all  phases  of  community  action 
(development.  Implementation  and  evalua- 
tion) win  result  In  more  exterwlve  and  more 
Intensive  support. 

3.  Whether  heretofore  non-Involved  and 
marginally  Involved  community  groups  can 
develop  coordinated,  broadly  based.  Joint  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Whether  members  of  the  poverty  popu- 
lation functioning  as  staff  participants  and 
beneficiaries  can  best  articulate  their  own 
needs  and  develop  community  enthuslaam  for 
the  program. 

5.  Whether  a  structured  pre-servlce  and 
in-service  training  program  for  Indigenous 
neighborhood  staff  can  open  new  career  op- 
portunities. 

6.  Whether  planned  for  on-going  and  past 
evaluation  wUl  maximize  volvmteer  efforts. 

In  sununary,  the  Community  Involvement 
Project  attempts  to  make  use  of  vehicles  al- 
ready In  existence  and  functioning  toward 
community   benefit.   Groups  and   organlza- 
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tlons  which  are  typically  native  to  white, 
affluent  Austin  were  asked  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  a  central  governing  and  operat- 
ing unit,  the  Community  Involvement  Com- 
mittee. These  representatives  act  as  liaison 
between  the  committee,  the  poor,  and  their 
own  respective  clubs  or  organizations. 

Likewise,  the  representatives  of  the  poor, 
economically  deprived  areas  of  Austin  have 
been  selected  from  already  functioning 
neighborhood  committees.  These  committees 
are  set  up  to  handle  problems  which  gener- 
ate from  the  neighborhood  level.  One  project 
the  Community  Involvement  program  under- 
took was  with  the  help  of  the  Austin  Real 
Estate  Board.  This  group  of  men  gave  many 
cases  of  paint  to  neighborhoods  If  they 
would  paint  up  and  fix  up  their  homes.  This 
did  not  cost  the  government.  It  was  a  dona- 
tion by  Austin  businessmen.  The  project  was 
successful,  though  It  was  limited  in  geo- 
graphical approach. 


NIXON  COMMENDED  FOR  GERMAN 
UNITY  STAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
world  divided— two  Vietnams.  two  Ko- 
reas, two  Chinas,  two  Rhodesias,  two 
Germanys— and  with  every  power  play  to 
keep  it  divided,  into  Commimist  and  free, 
it  was  indeed  refreshing  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  the  capital  of  free  Ger- 
many, a  country  divided  into  five  occu- 
pied zones,  state: 

One  thing  that  has  not  changed  Is  our 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  goal  that  the 
German  people  will  again  be  united. 


Here  in  Congress,  in  my  remarks  of 
May  1,  1968,  I  had  recognized  the  need 
for  a  reimiflcation  of  Germany,  and  a 
reuniting  of  her  people  with  their  own 
common  culture  so  they  might  attain 
their  position  of  leadership— a  friendly 
bastion  in  a  world  sorely  seeking  peace 
and  unity. 

President  Nixon's  leadership  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  objectives  of  free  peo- 
ple the  world  over  in  permitting  nations 
to  have  self-determination,  free  from 
outside  Interference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  a  news  account 
of  President  Nixon's  Bonn  talks  follow- 
ing my  comments: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  27, 

1969] 

GiaiMANS      Pleased      by      Nixok— Alliance 

Unctt  Is  Discussed  in  Bonn  Talks 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Bonn,  February  26.— President  Nixon  flew 
into  Germany  today  for  the  twelfth  time 
since  1947  and  came  face  to  face  with  many 
of  the  problems  he  had  encountered  on  his 
first  visit  22  years  ago. 

As  In  the  past,  there  was  a  crisis  atmos- 
phere over  Berlin,  where  the  President  goes 
Thusrday.  The  old  unresolved  Issue  of  Ger- 
man reunification  was  stUl  alive  and  came 
up  in  Mr.  Nixon's  InlUal  talks  with  Chancel- 
lor Klealnger.  There  was  concern  on  Klesln- 
ger's  part  over  the  treaty  to  limit  the  spread 
of  nuclear  strms.  There  was  talk  of  sharing 
the  costs  of  the  NATO  alliance.  And  there 
were  the  perennial  questions  about  the  nego- 
tiating intentions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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PERSONAL    TRIUMPH 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  first  day  In 
Bonn  Is  being  described  by  both  politicians 
and  Journalists  as  something  of  a  personal 
triumph. 

He  left  the  West  German  Parliament 
laughing  and  cheering  today  after  a  brief 
speech  arranged  at  Mr.  Nixon's  Initiative.  One 
Social  Democratic  member  said  he  had  made 
a  better  Impression  than  any  other  post-war 
American  President  among  politicians  here. 
Including  the  late  President   Kennedy. 

A  West  German  Foreign  Office  official  said 
the  public  had  responded  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm to  the  President,  whose  activities 
have  been  widely  televised  today.  His  ref- 
erences to  the  German  heritage  of  his  chil- 
dren (they  had  a  grandmother  who  was  born 
In  Germany)  and  his  repeated  pledges  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  U.S.-West  Ger- 
man alliance  met  with  particular  approval. 

GREETED  BY  KISSINGER 

Chancellor  Kleslnger  greeted  him  with  a 
small  speech:  "I  view  this  (trip)  as  an  ex- 
pression of  your  conviction,  which  I  share, 
that  co-operation  between  the  United  States 
and  free  Europe  Is  an  Important,  If  not  the 
most  Important,  precondition  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  strengthening  of  world  peace." 

Mr.  Nixon  replied:  "One  thing  that  has  not 
changed  (since  his  first  trip  in  1947)  Is  our 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  goal  that  the 
German  people  virlll  again  be  united. 

"One  thing  that  has  not  changed  Is  our 
mutual  dedication  to  the  principle  of  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  for  all  of  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe.  And  one  thing  that  has 
not  changed  is  that  dedication  to  the  great 
alliance  of  which  we  are  a  part." 

Prom  the  airport,  Kleslnger  and  the  Pres- 
ident drove  to  the  Chancellor's  office  to  begin 
a  series  of  discussions  that  lasted  much  of 
the  day. 

They  took  a  break  after  lunch  and  en  route 
to  the  president's  residence  In  the  American 
settlement,  Mr.  Nixon  stopped  his  car  four 
times  to  get  out  and  shake  hands  with  people 
along  the  way.  An  old  woman  In  the  crowd 
gave  him  a  gray  pigeon,  the  symbolic  bUd  of 
peace.  Mr.  Nixon  stroked  the  bird,  put  It  on 
his  arm  and  smiled  as  It  fiew  away.  The 
crowd  cheered. 

TALKS  WITH  PEOPLE 

Later  he  met  with  a  group  of  private  citi- 
zens— as  he  did  in  London  yesterday — for  a 
give-and-take  conversation  on  the  problems 
of  life  In  the  20th  century.  His  visitors  In- 
cluded businessmen,  academicians.  Journal- 
ists, bankers,  youth  leaders,  and  politicians. 

Following  the  morning  conversations  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Chancellor,  offi- 
cial spokesmen  for  the  two  governments  re- 
ported that  the  discussion  had  ranged  over 
the  major  diplomatic  problems  of  the  world. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS  MUST 
BE  AIDED 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  today's 
air  passenger  relaxes  in  the  comfort  of 
his  seat  onboard  a  giant  transcontinen- 
tal Jet.  he  thinks  of  his  safety  and  secu- 
rity being  the  primary  responsibility  of 
one  man— the  pilot.  Yet,  there  are  many 
who  are  involved  in  the  complex  task  of 
keeping  the  Nation's  aircraft  flying 
safely  to  their  destinations  and  have  an 
almost  equal  rank  with  the  pUots  In  this 
respect.  This  group  of  men  functions  un- 
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seen  and  unknown  to  the  average  pas- 
senger. 

I  refer  to  the  air  traffic  controllers, 
those  anonymoua  but  highly  vital  Oov- 
emment  employees  who  are  responsible 
for  guildlng  and  directing  our  aircraft 
to  prevent  midair  collisions  or  other 
mishaps  which  could  result  in  tragic  loss 
of  life  and  property.  A  pilot  is  in  charge 
of  one  airplane  and  Its  passengers,  but 
the  air  trafflc  controller  is  responsible 
for  many  planes  and  many  passengers  at 
any  moment  of  time. 

Today,  a  controller's  function  Is  abso- 
lutely demanding  and  vital.  Some  400 
people  can  be  killed  and  $20  million  worth 
of  airplanes  can  be  wrecked  if  a  single 
controller  says  the  wrong  word  or  hesi- 
tates for  a  few  seconds  too  long.  The  de- 
mands of  the  job  are  enormous,  and  the 
sUkes  are  far  too  high,  to  permit  any- 
thing less  than  the  most  capable  and  ex- 
perienced of  men  to  have  these  strategic 
positions. 

In  theT)ast.  the  Government  has  played 
all  tod  loosely  with  the  lives  of  our  air- 
plane passengers  by  failing  to  enforce  an 
adequate  program  for  the  selection, 
training,  and  compensation  of  control- 
lers. To  remedy  this  situation  the  con- 
trollers themselves  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization, the  Professional  Air  TrafHc 
Controllers  Organization,  to  secure  the 
proper  Government  support  for  safety  In 
the  sky.  With  the  lanes  of  air  traffic  be- 
coming constantly  more  congested,  and 
with  larger  passenger  edrplanes  on  the 
drawing  boards,  the  outlook  is  for  In- 
creasing danger  in  air  transportation  un- 
less we  act  now  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  Professional  Air  Traffic  Control- 
lers Organization  has  drafted  legislation 
embodying  the  reforms  needed  to  insure 
air  safety  now  and  in  the  future,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  this  program.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  is  designed  to  raise  the 
qualifications  and  standards  of  all  air 
traffic  control  personnel,  thereby  provid- 
ing the  Nation  with  a  safer  and  more  ef- 
ficient air  traffic  control  system. 

Air  traffic  controllers  use  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment,  including  radar 
systems,  to  keep  track  of  the  location  of 
commercial  airplanes.  It  is  their  duty  to 
control  the  landing  and  takeoff  of  air- 
craft at  the  Nation's  airports,  and  assign 
air  routes  between  cities  to  prevent  col- 
lisions. The  responsibility  of  maintaining 
numerous  aircraft  in  holding  patterns 
during  periods  of  high  density  traffic,  and 
assigning  landings  on  a  frequent  basis, 
demands  intense  concentration  and  the 
ability  to  make  spht-second  decisions 
after  analyzing  many  sources  of  continu- 
ously changing  information. 

This  is  a  job  for  young  men.  yet  men 
with  the  experience  to  know  exactly  what 
they  are  doing.  This  legislation  Is  In- 
tended to  place  the  right  men  In  these 
extremely  important  positions. 

Under  the  bill,  the  qualifications  for 
entrance  Into  the  field  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol would  be  elevated.  No  person  would 
be  allowed  to  begin  a  career  in  this  field 
after  the  age  of  33.  Strict  physical  and 
proficiency  requirements  would  be 
adopted,  with  a  guarantee  of  annual 
physical  examinations. 
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To  attract  qualified  personnel,  salaries 
would  be  adjusted  to  a  range  that  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibility.  A 
formula  for  retirement  Is  included,  along 
with  provision  that  controllers  would  not 
have  to  work  continuously  past  the  time 
when  their  physical  and  psychological 
condition  would  have  been  too  greatly 
strained. 

These  safety  measures  are  needed  now 
if  we  are  to  provide  our  citizens  with  the 
air  travel  safety  they  need.  The  public 
has  recently  become  more  conscious  of 
the  vital  role  of  the  air  traffic  controller 
and  is  looking  to  us  to  upgrade  the  pro- 
fessional competence  of  controllers. 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  we  can 
end  the  stopgap  and  crisis-to-crlsis  de- 
cisionmaking which  has  marked  Govern- 
ment actions  in  this  field  in  the  past.  This 
bill  will  provide  us  with  a  logical,  effec- 
tive program  for  the  future,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  act  favorably  on 
it  In  the  current  session. 
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RACHEL  TURNER:  ARIZONA'S  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 

that  a  young  lady  from  my  congressional 
district  was  chosen  as  Arizona's  candi- 
date for  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  She 
Is  Miss  Rachel  S.  Turner,  of  Tucson. 

In  her  speech  Miss  Turner  makes  a 
strong  appeal  for  continued  freedom  of 
dissent  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  society  ltf.elf. 

Without  objection,  I  will  Insert  the 
text  of  Miss  Turner's  speech  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Prskdom's  Challsnob 
(By  Rachel  Turner) 

There  has  been  much  pubUc  and  govern- 
mental concern  over  rloU  that  occurred  In 
our  large  population  centers.  Some  have 
argued  that  the  rioters  are  young  militants 
who  purposely  try  to  disrupt  our  country. 
Others  have  argued  that  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  are  being  infringed  upon  as  far 
as  right  for  assembly  la  concerned.  It  Is  this 
differentiation  of  views  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss. Freedom's  challenge  Is  how  we  as  a 
Nation  can  preserve  Individual  rights  with- 
out Jeopardizing  society's  rights. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  I'm  first  going 
to  point  out  how  riots  arise  from  primarily 
peaceful  gatherings.  Then  I  want  to  point 
out  the  way  In  which  we  must  resolve  this 
situation. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  a  sample  riot.  First 
of  all,  a  certain  goal  must  oe  achieved.  Sec- 
ondly, there  must  be  a  set  mode  for  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  Finally,  somewhere  along  the 
line  one  of  these  steps  becomes  either  ob- 
tuse or  obscure.  It  Is  then  that  the  people 
panic  and  police  are  called  to  the  scene  to 
try  to  calm  the  crowd.  The  logic  of  the  crowd 
points  to  Infringement  of  rights  when  police 
oflScers  arrive  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Charges  of  police  brutality  have  frequent- 
ly arisen  from  situations  such  as  these  when 
the  police  must  resort  to  force  to  calm  the 
crowd.  But  there  In  something  to  be  said  for 
these   charges   when    the   offlcera   raided   a 


building  simply  because  they  were  "bom- 
barded by  empty  bottles."  Four  ambulances 
were  needed  to  carry  the  serloiuly  Injured 
away. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  understand  the 
frustration  of  police  when  they  are  hampered 
In  their  effectiveness  by  masses  of  enraged, 
incoherent  youths,  flstfuls  of  human  waste 
thrown  In  their  faces,  and  everywhere  the 
cries  of  "Police  brutality"  when  they  so  much 
as  touch  one  of  the  rioters. 

Those  who  support  the  Individual's  battle 
for  freedom  call  upon  historic  events  that 
happened  In  our  past  and  ask  where  we 
would  be  today  If  the  Boston  Massacre  and 
Tea  Party  had  not  occurred.  These  were 
obviously  riots,  but  they  achieved  their  pur- 
pose of  lighting  the  mighty  cannon  of  the 
American  Independence  movement. 

Certainly,  though,  we  cannot  claim  any 
justification  for  civil  disorders  when  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  store  merchandise  were 
destroyed  in  Detroit  last  year,  not  to  men- 
tion again  thoee  dead  and  wounded.  The  ef- 
fects of  that  civil  disorder  are  still  evident; 
store  owners  In  the  southeast  part  of  De- 
troit have  an  extremely  difficult  time  ob- 
taining Insurance  rate*  they  can  afford, 
and  nearly  everyone  would  refuse  to  walk 
the  streets  after  dark  even  If  there  were 
no  curfew.  This  Is  another  example  of  carry- 
ing the  Individual's  rights  too  far  because 
they  endanger  the  rights  of  society. 

John  Locke's  philosophy,  upon  which 
much  of  our  government  Ls  based,  was 
that  ".  .  .  every  man,  by  consenting  with 
others  to  make  one  body  politic  .  .  .  puts 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  of 
that  society  to  submit  to  the  determination 
of  the  majority  .  .  ."  From  this  and  from 
what  our  constitution  says,  I  think  we  can 
assume  that  the  Individual's  rights  must 
be  preserved  at  all  costs  except  when  he  is 
a  member  of  society  and  threatens  to  en- 
danger that  society. 

Let  the  people  gather  to  express  their 
views.  Let  the  halls  of  Congress  ring  with 
the  voice  of  common  man.  But  when  this 
same  common  man  turns  and  attacks  the 
very  society  that  he  has  worked  to  set  up: 
when  this  same  man  threatens  to  destroy 
the  very  life  of  which  he  Is  a  part,  then  he 
Is  no  longer  the  Individual  whoee  precious 
rights  must  be  guarded,  but  he  becomes  the 
Individual  whose  rights  must  be  bounded 
by  society  for  her  own  preservation. 

The  United  States  Is  the  example  of  de- 
mocracy for  the  world.  If  we  fall  because  of 
Internal  disorder,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
weaker  nations  who  seek  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Freedom's  challenge  In  our  great  democracy 
Is  to  determine  at  what  point  the  Individ- 
ual's rights  end  and  society's  rights  begin. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
ADOPTION  OF  "911"  AS  NATION- 
WIDE EMERGENCY  TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  resolution  today  under  which 
Congress  would  support  adoption  of 
"911"  as  the  nationwide  police,  fire,  and 
general  emergency  number. 

This  proposal's  advantages  are  nu- 
merous. Call  "911"  for  help  has  been 
vigorously  endorsed  by  public  leaders  and 
civil  organizations  of  all  types. 

Among  leaders  supporting  "911"  as 
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the  uniform  national  emergency  tele- 
phone number  are  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Civil  Disorder  and 
the  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Commis- 
sion. ,  . 
Even  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  has  announced  It  is  ready 
to  make  this  service  avaUable  to  any 
community  or  city  requesting  It. 

It  Is  unfortunate  and  often  tragic  that 
the  American  public  must  contend  with 
a  multitude  of  emergency  service  num- 
bers In  each  city  and  town. 

In  my  District  of  Monroe  and  Wayne 
Counties.  New  York,  for  example,  500,- 
000  persons  have  to  contend  with  more 
than  75  separate  numbers  for  fire,  police, 
and  ambulance  services.  Each  city  and 
town  in  the  United  States  in  faced  with 
this  same  problem. 

The  advantages  of   a  central     911 
number  are  numerous.  It  would  slash  the 
time  needed  to  place  a  call  for  emergency 
help.  It  would  greatly  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  busy  niunbers. 

The  confusion  of  different  numbers  for 
different  services  would  be  eliminated, 
panic  would  be  lessened,  and  a  person 
would  be  sure  of  getting  emergency  help 
no  matter  where  he  was,  or  when. 

The  new  central  emergency  system 
would  have  enough  operators  manned 
around  the  clock  to  coordinate  all  mu- 
tual emergency  aid  and  activity  services. 
The  whole  process  would  be  simplified, 
shortened,  and  strengthened. 

By  routing  all  emergency  calls  to  a 
central  switchboard,  calls  could  be  re- 
directed quickly  and  accurately  to  the 
correct  service  or  agency.  This  increased 
efficiency,  in  addition  to  lessening  con- 
fusion, would  save  precious  life-saving 
seconds  and  minutes. 

Frankly,  the  logic  and  merit  of  such  a 
system  is  so  apparent  that  it  Is  amazing 
a  nation  as  technologically  advanced  as 
ours  has  not  Instituted  this  concept  long 
ago.  Great  Britain  has  been  using  an 
emergency  "999"  number  since  1937. 

This  Is  really  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
The  time  for  action  is  now.  Let  us 
promptly  adopt  this  resolution  estab- 
lishing one  uniform  national  police,  fire 
and  emergency  telephone  number. 
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COUNTY-RAILROAD 
ICAITONS 


COMjMUNIC 

HON.  JOHN  B. 


ANDERSON 


OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  statement  prepared 
by  Mr.  Peter  Perrecone.  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Rockford.  Wlnnebtigo  County. 
Rockford.  m.,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties.  The  subject  of 
Mr.  Perrecone's  remarks  Is  Coimty-Rail- 
road  Communications. 

I  was  most  Impressed  by  his  presenta- 
tion. His  commentary  on  our  future  op- 
portunities as  well  as  our  obligations  In 
this  area  are  well  taken.  Therefore,  I  feel 


certain  that  other  Members  will  find  his 
statement  both  interesting  and  helpful. 
The  statement  follows: 

COUNTT-RAILKOAD   COMMtJNICATIONS 

(By  Peter  Perrecone) 
Mr  Manlon  has  announced  the  subject  of 
our  panel  as  Communication  Between  Private 
and  Public  Agencies  as  It  relates  to  safety  at 
highway-railroad  grade  crossings. 

I  was  asked  to  participate  in  this  meeting 
as  a  Director  of  the  National  AssoclaUon  of 
County  Officials.  .      ^^ 

As  an  elected  IlUnols  official  for  the  past 
three  decades,  I  feel  that  the  panel  topic 
might  be  more  direct  if  It  had  been  an- 
nounced as'"the  complete  lack  of  communica- 
tion" between  pubUc  agencies  and  the  rall- 

Our  moderator  has  referred  to  the  more 
effective  relationship  developed  by  the  AAR 
and  highway  officials  since  the  Act  of  1956 — 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 

As  an  official  who  has  worked  tirelessly  on 
the  county,  state  and  national  levels,  I  must 
confess  thU  comes  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
me  Never  in  my  public  life— and  I  am  Super- 
visor for  Rockford  Township  which  embraces 
the  second  largest  city  In  Illinois— have  I  ever 
had  a  communication  from  the  AAR,  or  any 
branch  of  railway  operation,  dealing  with  this 

subject.  ,      ^      . 

At  the  6 tort — do  not  mlsunderstond  me. 
I  merely  want  to  stress  that  there  must  be 
a  great  need  of  communication  between  offi- 
cials on  the  levels  which  I  serve  and  those 
interested  in  our  nation's  vltol  rail  systems. 
My  first  reaction  on  being  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate on  communications  was  that  the 
railroads  have  done  a  fine  job  except  where  a 
crossing  might  get  bumpy  or  when  warn- 
ing lights  were  needed. 

At  the  same  time  It  occurred  to  me  that 
there  has  been  no  UaUon  or  communica- 
tion between  the  counties  and  the  railroads, 
and  because  of  this  lack  of  communication, 
the  railways  have  suffered. 

I  am  interested  to  know  that  there  have 
been  so  many  higher-echelon  meetings  be- 
tween Highway  and  AAR  officials— and 
startled  to  find  that  not  a  word  of  this  has 
trickled  down  to  the  county  level. 

If  any  one  in  the  State  of  nilnois  has  been 
in  a  position  to  be  advised  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  believe  I  am.  As  President  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  County  Officials  I  am 
kept  constantly  aware  of  comparable  prob- 
lems— but  the  railways  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  not  communicated. 

However,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  problems 
of  rail-highway  crossings,  and  have  con- 
stantly sought  to  act  in  any  way  that  would 
Improve  them.  For  Instance,  the  first  1969 
Highway  death  in  our  Winnebago  county 
Involved  a  coUUlon  between  a  Northwestern 
railway  train  and  an  automobile. 

There  was  no  reason  for  this  accident — It 
was  on  a  county  grade  crossing  with  good 
visibility— both  the  auto  and  the  locomo- 
tive proceeded  slowly.  This  is  one  of  the  In- 
explicable accidents  we  will  always  have  as 
long  as  there  are  automobiles  and  grade 
crossings. 

Granting  that  we  will  always  have  grade 
crossings  and  motorists,  I  wish  also  to  record 
that  I  know  the  problem  of  the  men  who 
operate  locomotives.  The  crews  live  In  con- 
stant fear  that  some  motorist  will  kill  him- 
self by  ignoring  the  most  basic  of  safety 
standards.  The  situation  will  never  be  elim- 
inated, but  It  can  be  Improved  I  am  sure. 

Today  I  also  bring  a  message  which  should 
have  a  high  degree  of  Interest  for  all  par- 
ticipating here.  It  is  from  Herbert  D.  Brown 
who  today  is  assuming  office  of  Illinois  Di- 
rector of  Public  Safety  under  appointment 
from  Governor  Richard  Ogilvle. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  life-long  law  enforcment  offi- 
cial dedicated  to  public  safety,  assures  all 
Interested  In  the  work  of  this  panel  that  he 
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will  give  his  complete  cooperation  In  any 
move  made  to  Improve  highway  crossing 
safety  in  the  Stote  of  Illinois. 

He  plans  to  study  all  proposed  legislation 
on  thU  point,  and  In  discussion  with  me.  has 
expressed  Interest  in  the  use  of  reflector 
paneU  on  raUway  cars.  Director  Brown  says 
that  In  many  sltxiations,  particularly  in  un- 
llghted  and  un-signalled  areas,  reflectors  on 
rail  cars  might  alert  a  motortst  that  a  train 
is  using  a  crossing. 

I  know  this  law  has  been  proposed  before 
and  has  not  been  adopted.  Knowing  that 
many  rail  accidents  have  occurred  because 
motorists  have  not  been  alerted  to  presence 
of  a  train,  I  feel  that  It  is  one  that  should 
be  explored. 

While  the  rail  crossing  problem  is  a  vltol 
one,  I  feel  that  it  will  become  ever  more 
important.  Even  though  passenger  hauling 
has  dwindled  on  the  nations  rail  system, 
I   believe  that  a   new  era  is  approaching. 

The  urbanization  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  closing  In  on  us. 
It  Is  here ! 

We  are  near  the  point  where  upwards  of 
25  regional  areas  will  comprise  the  heart  of 
the  future  America. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  levels  of 
government  must  cooperate  to  achieve  a 
transportotlon  system  that  will  move  people 
svrtftly  and  economically. 

The  American  railroads  can  be  the  answer 
to  this  particular  problem. 

To  be  sure,  the  transportation  system  of 
this  country  of  ours  must  be  co-related  to 
highways,  aviation  and  waterways.  I  suggest 
that,  In  all  our  deliberations  at  all  levels  of 
government,  we  keep  In  mind  that  all  modes 
of  transportotlon  depend  on  each  other — 
and  are  not  set  apart  from  each  other. 

I  feel  that  the  American  railroads  are  the 
answer  to  this  particular  problem. 

This  stotement  -Is  made  with  complete 
realization  that  railroads  have  abandoned 
passenger  service  wherever  possible.  While 
Rockford  Is  the  second  largest  city  In  Illnols, 
served  by  three  major  rail  lines,  Its  passenger 
service  Is  virtually  non-existent. 

At  the  same  time  these  rail  lines  are  main- 
taining commodious  and  valuable  rights-of- 
way  Into  the  heart  of  the  community.  They 
are  virtually  unused. 

While  rail  right-of-way  use  Is  at  a  mini- 
mum—and  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  rail  freight  service — adjacent  highways 
are  Jammed  and  the  downtown  core  of  the 
city  Is  suffering  from  too  many  automobiles 
and  too  little  parking  space. 

Just  for  example.  A  North  Western  spur 
line  parallels  a  large  portion  of  US  Route  51 
on  Rockford's  northeast  side.  This  line  is 
vital  to  the  freight  business  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area's  industry.  At  the  same  time 
it  Is  used  by  one  or  two  switch  engine  trains 
dally— while  the  adjacent  highway  carries 
40.000  vehicles  every  day  and  millions  are 
being  spent  to  improve  the  roadway  in  this 
immediate  area. 

The  same  situation  exists  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city.  Rail  right-of-way,  used  by  a 
couple  of  freights  each  day.  parallels  a  high- 
way which  links  the  Rockford  area  to  the 
Wisconsin  stote  line.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  improve  this  highway — stoto 
route  2.  Nothing  is  being  done  to  Improve 
and  Increase  the  use  of  the  adjacent  railway. 
I'm  sure  you  see  the  course  of  my  think- 
ing. 

Many  vltol  transportotlon  problems  would 
be  solved  in  our  community  If  there  was  a 
high  speed  passenger  service. 
'This  Is  no  Impossible  dream.  I  know  that 
it  has  been  developed  in  the  booming  Toron- 
to Ontorlo  metropoliton  area  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Canadian  National  raUway. 
Commuters  leave  their  cars  In  mammoth 
parking  lote  and  are  whisked  to  the  heart  of 
the  city  from  40  miles  away. 

I  know  that  Toronto  Is  a  much  larger  city — 
but  the  money  being  spent  In  our  commu- 
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nlty.  parmllellng  nUl  facilities,  exceeds  the 
kmount  which  wm  required  to  put  the  Ca- 
nadian commuter  plan  Into  opermtlon — In- 
cluding specUl  trains,  stations  and  parking 
lots. 

If  federal,  sute  and  rail  funds  were  used 
to  eliminate  grade  crossings — with  high  speed 
passenger  service  the  ultimate  goal — certain- 
ly one  of  the  great  problems  of  every  major 
center  In  America  could  be  solved.  Rail  men 
will  say  at  once  that  such  service  cannot 
be  financially  profitable.  This  may  be  true, 
but  It  Is  no  more  absurd  to  subsidize  com- 
muter service  and  save  our  central  cities 
than  It  Is  to  subsidise  airports,  air  llnea  and 
transcontinental  expressways. 

The  problem  of  swift,  safe  and  convenient 
transportation  for  htiman  beings  grows  each 
day  Air  service  U  becoming  oongeatcd  to  the 
point  where  It  is  ridiculous  PaMtiigari  spend 
more  time  stacked  above  major  airports  than 
they  do  In  actual  flight — as  long  waiting  for 
their  baggage  as  the  Journey  required — and 
as  much  time  getting  from  airports  to  their 
destinations  as  the  air  trip  consumed. 

In  other  words  air  and  highway  faclUUes 
are  being  used  to  the  limit.  Passenger  service 
on  railroads  Is  vstnlshlng.  It's  a  problem  we 
all  will  fa<*eln  the  future. 

These  r*mkrks  on  high  speed  rail  service  of 
the  future  are  not  a  digression  from  the 
topic  of  this  panel.  Realistically,  high  speed 
service  In  crowded  communities  will  require 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible — even  the  use  of  subway-type 
construction  In  many  areas. 

Railways  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  the 
cost  of  high-speed  lines  alone.  They  can  be 
expected  to  cooperate  In  making  such  hlch 
speed  lines  available  by  use  of  the  invaluable 
right-of-way  faclUtlea  they  now  own. 

Certainly  our  railways  should  be  as  for- 
ward-thinking as  the  Canadian  National 
railway  which  functions  as  a  government 
owned  facility  In  competition  with  the  prt- 
vately-owned  Canadian  Paclflc  system.  I  in- 
terject this  comment  to  add  that  I  favor  the 
consolidation  of  our  own  major  rail  lines. 
In  fact,  my  only  experience  with  a  railway 
and  public  relations  came  when  rail  oinclals 
were  In  our  community  to  drum  up  senti- 
ment for  such  a  merger 

And  getting  back  to  "communications" 
which  I  originally  believed  was  the  topic  for 
this  panel.  It  has  been  my  sad  experience  In 
dealing  with  railroad  people  to  become  en- 
tangled In  a  maze  of  red  tape  and  endless 
correspondence. 

When  I  was  In  private  business  as  a  fuel 
wholesaler.  I  happened  to  become  the  owner 
of  98  feet  of  American  railroad.  What  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  simple  matter  of  ex- 
panding a  siding  for  tl2S.0O  became  a 
$2.00000  project  with  no  action  In  sight  a 
year  later  I  recruited  an  expert  section  gang 
and  Installed  the  siding  myself  The  railway 
finally  accepted  It.  but  the  encounter  with 
railroad  red  tape  convinced  me  that  I  would 
never  t>ecome  Involved  In  a  similar  debacle 

These  criticisms.  If  you  want  to  call  them 
such,  are  merely  constructive  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve tht  American  railroads  are  beginning  a 
new  era  of  national  usefulness. 

You  cannot,  for  a  moment.  vlsuallM  the 
United  States  without  its  railroad  transpor- 
tation systems.  We.  the  American  people,  can- 
not long  endure  without  the  American  rail- 
roads. 

I  believe  It  is  up  to  us  in  public  ofBce — on 
local,  state  and  national  levels — to  make  sure 
that  the  avenues  of  communication  are 
opened  so  that  we  can  work  together.  There 
Is  nothing  more  frustrating  than  attempting 
to  pierce  the  maze  of  vice  presidents  which 
every  rail  system  apparently  uses  as  Insula- 
tion to  keep  Itself  from  public  reaction. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
ttrmly  believes  that  the  railway  systems  can 
be  modernized  and  expanded  In  a  way  to  fill 
the  void  in  our  present  transportation  facil- 
ities. 
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Industry  and  commerce  cannot  live  in  our 
nation  without  ser^•lce8  of  the  railroad  In 
moving  raw  materials  and  finished  products. 
A  further  contribution  should  be  made  by 
adding  new  facilities  where  they  are  required 
to  accommodate  the  dally  transportation 
needs  of  the  300  million  resldenu  of  our 
nation. 

In  county  government  particularly,  we 
are  dedicated  to  solution  of  urban  problems. 
The  National  Association-  of  Counties  cur- 
rently urges  that  all  counties  move  at  once 
to  assert  vigorous  leadership  In  the  area  of 
mass  transportation  problems. 

Our  National  Association  Is  also  supporting 
adequate  enabling  state  legislation  which 
win  permit  local  governments  to  move  ahead 
In  supporting  area-wide  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

While  this  la  moving  far  from  the  problem 
of  grade  crossings  alone.  I  am  certain  that 
we  here  are  all  Interested  In  another  pro- 
gram supported  by  the  National  Association 
of  Counties. 

The  organization  approves  the  provision  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  19«l  which  provides 
grants  for  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  and  demonstration  programs  for 
the  Improvement  of  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

Basically,  we  are  talking  today  of  com- 
munications between  the  railways  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  on  a  plane  neces- 
sarily more  broad  than  grade  crossings. 

Personally.  I  advocate  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  AAR  to  seek  a  change  of  Image — 
achieving  a  status  more  personal  and  ac- 
cessible than  the  tremendous  proportions 
which  have  developed  through  the  years. 

Through  the  years  personal  communica- 
tion has  been  lost  between  our  invaluable 
railways  and  local  officials. 

May  I  suggest  that  railway  personnel  of- 
fices— m  cooperation  with  their  Important 
association — dig  into  this  problem  and  try  to 
bring  the  railroads  back  to  a  person  to  per- 
son basis  achieved  by  other  lines  of  trans- 
[>ortation.  Even  Oeneral  Motors,  the  world's 
largest  corporation,  seems  closer  to  the  aver- 
age, American  than  the  railways  which  are 
so  vital  to  his  existence. 

In  my  community — as  In  virtually  all  oth- 
ers In  the  country — we  argue  over  rights- 
of-way.  elevations  and  grade  crossings  year 
after  year.  Today  we  are  no  nearer  to  solu- 
tions than  we  ever  have  been.  There  seems 
Just  to  be  no  area  of  communication.  Let  lu 
find  one. 

Personally.  I  want  to  do  something  really 
important  to  lift  the  railroads  out  of  the 
past  and  Into  the  image  of  the  last  third 
of  the  aoth  century.  Hopefully,  by  the  year 
3000.  the  railroads  will  once  again  be  what 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  today.  The  rail 
lines — and  local  governments — must  think 
In  terms  of  a  population  of  400.000,000  by 
that  time. 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
COMMISSION 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MASsACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day next  I  will  Join  with  Congressman 
BiNGRAM  of  New  York  and  Congressman 
Moass  of  Massachusetts,  and  some  40 
other  Members  of  the  House.  In  spon- 
soring legislation  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  needed  at  the 
Federal  level  to  Incure  the  smoothest 


possible  economic  transition  during  a  pe- 
riod of  shifting  and  declining  defense 
demand. 

In  Ills  1969  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress,  President  Johnson  Included 
the  final  report  of  the  Cabinet  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  the  Economic 
Planning  for  the  End  of  Vietnam  Hos- 
tilities which  had  been  established  by 
the  President  in  the  spring  of  1967.  In 
this  report  the  Cabinet  committee  con- 
cluded: 

Prosperity  has  not  depended  on  the  de- 
fense buildup  and  will  not  need  high  mili- 
tary spending  to  support  It  In  peacetime. 
On  the  contrary,  peace  will  provide  the  na- 
tion with  welcome  opportunities  to  channel 
Into  civilian  use  manpower  and  material  re- 
sources now  being  devoted  to  war. 

As  far  as  the  national  economy  Is  con- 
cerned, these  are  Indeed  encouraging 
words.  However,  I  think  that  we  would 
agree  that  outlook  is  not  so  promising 
for  many  localities  thoughout  the  Nation 
which  find  themselves  heavily  impacted 
by  defense  spending.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  the  case  of  those  localities  which 
have  been  affected  by  sharp  Increases  in 
Vietnam  spending  occurring  since  the 
middle  of  1965. 

I  think  that  we  can  agree  that  If  ade- 
quate provision  is  not  made  for  proper 
advance  planning  and  close  coordina- 
tion between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
authorities,  many  of  these  communities 
will  experience  serious  economic  re- 
versals resulting  from  either  a  levelin? 
out  of  defense  spending  or  a  marked  and 
sudden  decline  in  such  spending. 

The  Cabinet  conunlttee  In  Its  report 
acknowledged  this  fact  and  in  turn  rec- 
ommended the  early  establishment  of  a 
full-time  committee  In  the  executive 
branch  which  would,  first,  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  detailed  planning  for 
Federal  readjustment  assistance  for  af- 
fected localities  and  defense-related  in- 
dustries; second,  work  with  State  and 
local  authorities  responsible  for  demobi- 
lization planning;  and,  third,  coordinate 
Federal  readjustment  programs  during 
demobilization. 

I  applaud  this  recommendation  of  the 
Cabinet  committee;  the  Congress  must 
now  come  to  realize  that  it  Is  time  to  act 
on  this  matter.  The  question  of  economic 
conversion  Is  of  mutual  concern  to  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress,  and  it  Is  my  view  that 
the  bill  which  we  are  Introducing  today 
will  provide  the  administrative  means 
and  the  direction  needed  to  insure  the 
least  painful  economic  adjustment  to 
either  a  gradual  or  a  marked  shift  In  the 
pattern  of  defense  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  study  both 
In  and  out  of  Government  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  conversion  question  In  the 
past  several  years.  What  is  clearly  needed 
today  is  not  more  study  but  the  Imme- 
diate establishment  of  an  appropriate 
administrative  apparatus  capable  of  im- 
plementing and  directing  an  effective 
program  of  economic  conversion  at  the 
community  level.  In  the  case  of  many  lo- 
calities the  problem  is  already  here.  De- 
fense spending  in  recent  months  has 
reached  a  plateau:  many  defense  orders 
are  being  cut  back  or  canceled;  and  most 
indicators  at  our  disposal  today  show 
little  prospect  for  renewed  growth  in  de- 
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fense  spending,  barring,  of  course,  any 
serious  deterioration  In  the  world  politi- 
cal setting.  Moreover,  if  in  the  near  fu- 
ture we  should  experience  either  a  con- 
tinuing and  gradual  deescalatlon  of  hos- 
tUltles  or  hopefully  a  peaceful  accord  In 
Vietnam,  either  development  would  ob- 
viously have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
pattern  of  defense  spending. 

Thus  given  these  considerations,  I  urge 
the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  Imme- 
diate and  active  consideration  to  our  leg- 
islative proposal  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Economic  Commis- 
sion. ^^^^^^^^_^ 

THE  LATE  CHARLES  ELLSWORTH 
RUSSELL 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 
Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shock-ed  and  distressed  last  week  when 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  a  legendary 
musician  who.  over  a  45-year  period, 
entertained  thousands  of  my  constituents 
during  his  frequent  engagements  in 
Queens;  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  area,  literally 
mUllons  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Charles 
Ellsworth  RusseU.  This  name  may  not 
sound  familiar,  but  the  name  "Pee  Wee 
Russell  is  legendary  in  the  history  of 

jazz.  .       .J 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  many  of  us  had 
the  delight  of  seeing  Mr.  Russell  for  the 
last  time  here  In  Washington  when  he 
performed  during  Inaugural  festivities, 
and  it  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  mourn 
his  psisslng.  „,    „    _ 

An  eloquent  tribute  to  "Pee  Wee  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington  Star, 
written  by  that  newspaper's  special 
writer.  Allen  Scott.  ,  n«™e. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Scotfs  column  follows. 

Jazz  writer  George  Frazier,  In  once  defin- 
ing what  jazz  U,  wrote  "Pee  Wee  Russell  s 

*^  An'other  critic  said  Pee  Wee's  process  sound 
was  half  B-flat  and  half  saliva.  Of  the  man 
himself.  hU  late  wife  called  him  "a  normal, 
healthy,  maladjusted  American  male^ 

This  was  Charles  Ellsworth  (Pee  Wee) 
Russell,  who  died  yesterday  in  Alexandria 
Hospltel  at  the  age  of  62. 

A  great  many  Jazz  fans  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  his  christened  names.  He  was  al- 
ways Pee  Wee  from  the  start  of  his  profes- 
sional career  with  somebody  named  Herbert 
Berger  In  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  18.  That 
was  In  1921.  ,  ^ 

In  the  ensuing  48  years  he  became  a  jazz 
legend  In  his  own  time,  in  part  because  he 
played  with  so  many  other  legends—clari- 
netist Leon  Rappolo,  pianist  Peck  Kelly  and 
comcUst  Blx  Belderbecke.  among  others  __ 
His  first  record  was  "Feeling  No  Pain 
with  Red  Nichols  In  August  1927. 

Small  combos  were  his  forte,  and  In  the 
30-S  and  40s  he  was  a  fixture  on  the  New 
Tork  scene  at  the  Famous  Door.  Nick's  and 
Eddie  Condon-s,  where  he  played  with  groups 
led  by  trumpeters  Bobby  Hackett.  Max  Kam- 
Inaky  and  Wild  BUI  Davison;  trMnbonlsts 
Miff  Mole  and  Georg  Brunls;  singer  Bed 
McKenzle,  and  always  Condon. 

Condon  reported  the  lives  and  good  times 
of  those  days  in  his  autobiography,  'We 
Called  It  Musl(?."  including  the  group's  sure- 
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fire   hangover   cure,    "the    juice    from    two 
quarts  of  booze." 

Although  always  classified  as  a  Dixieland 
player,  discerning  critics  pointed  out  that  he 
always  played  In  his  own  way.  Pee  Wee 
stunned  hie  fans  In  the  1950-6  by  teaming  up 
with  avant  garde  clarinetist  Jimmy  Gluffre 
for  a  masterful  set  of  duets,  meshing  per- 
fectly with  GlulTre's  modern  style.  Still  lat- 
er he  surprised  them  again  by  recording 
compositions  by  such  modernists  as  Thelo- 
nlus  Monk  and  John  Coltrane. 

In  the  1960's  he  formed  a  successful  quar- 
tet featuring  trombonist  Marshall  Brown 
One  of  Its  albums,  "Ask  Me  Now,"  gained 
Down  Beat's   highest  five-star  rating. 

In  1965  at  his  wife's  suggestion  he  t^k 
up  oil  painting.  Within  six  months  Pee  Wee 
proudly  reported  he  had  made  two  legiti- 
mate sales"  to  respected  collectors.  He  did 
not  count  the  ones  his  Jazz  friends  bought. 
But  Pee  Wee  firmly  maintained  he  was  a 
lazz  player,  not  a  painter. 

In  recent  years  he  had  played  on  several 
occasions  at  Blues  Alley  In  Georgetov^-n. 

Tommy  Gwaltney,  a  Washington  musician, 
said  Russell  had  Joined  him  and  trumpeter 
Buck  Clayton  a  week  ago  at  Blues  Alley. 

Russell  often  played  on  such  occasions. 
Gwaltney  said,  but  this  time  refused,  com- 
plaining of  not  feeling  well.  He  entered  the 
hospital  last  Sunday.  . 

Of  his  playing,  someone  once  wrote,  tie 
Is  no  virtuoso  and  his  tone  is  breathy  and 
squeaky  but  you  forget  this  when  you  hear 
the  bliss  and  the  sadness  and  the  compas- 
slon  and  the  humility  that  are  there." 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  PRESIDENT 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   ORSGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 
Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  suggested  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college  would  only 
be  a  first  step  In  bringing  about  the  elec- 
toral reform  which  this  country  needs 
today.  On  February  24,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  ran  an  editorial  which 
pointed  out  some  weaknesses  in  the  pres- 
ent convention  system  and  offered  Justi- 
fication for  instituting  a  national  presi- 
dential primary  election.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  this  editorial  In  the 
Extensions  of  R«narks: 

How  TO  Choose  a  President 
One  of  the  loudest  cries  raised  at  and  after 
the  1968  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago 
was-  "Reform  the  nominating  process!"  To 
date  moves  have  been  made  toward  staffing 
a  special  committee  which  Is  to  assure  the 
democratic  statewide  selection  of  convent  on 
delegates.  But  whether  the  party  U  moving 
in  time  and  whether  this  Is  all  the  reform 
that's  needed,  and  whether  the  JoUow 
through  on  good  intentions  will  be  sufficient, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Actually,  some  800  of  the  2,622  delegates 
at  Chicago  were  chosen  by  undemocratic 
processes.  And  It  is  estimated  now  that  per- 
haps 20  of  the  state  Democratic  parties  have 
not  complied,  as  yet,  with  the  reform  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  roll-call  vote  at  Chicago 
aiming  at  a  more  equitable  process  of  select- 
ing delegates.  . 
If  by  the  time  1972  rolls  around  improved 
machinery  has  not  been  set  up.  In  all  the 
states,  the  Credentials  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  that  year  vmi 
pretty  certainly  have  a  rugged  row  on  Its 
hands.  The  time  to  act  Is  now. 
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How  mush  reform  is  enough  reform? 
Should  the  convention  delegates  all  be  se- 
lected, say,  by  state  primaries?  Or— a  far- 
ther-reaching proposal— should  the  presi- 
dential candidates  be  chosen  In  a  na-tlonal 
prlmary-or  by  a  national  "advisory  pri- 
mary to  be  followed  by  conventions?  "The 
Democrats  should  be  thinking  about  this. 
So  should  the  public.  So  should  the  Repub- 
licans, who  may  of  course  be  simply  renom- 
inating Richard  Nixon  In  1972.  but  will  need 
alert  procedures  then  and  In  the  ensuing 
convention  years. 

In  defense  of  the  convention  process,  un- 
amended. It  18  pointed  out  that  In  virtually 
every  Instance  the  convention  has  chosen  for 
the  presidency  the  man  actually  preferred 
by  the  party  majority  (though  perhaPs  »«>* 
the  man  preferred  by  party  activists  and 
convention-hall  demonstrators).  But  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  conventions  have  been  put 
together  by  very  slipshod  P''«:«^""^*'y  f^" 
forcement  of  the  unanimity-demanding 
•unit  rule,"  by  the  choosing  of  delegates  a 
full  year  and  more  before  the  convention 
date,  and  by  selection  of  delegates  by  Inner- 
party  elite  cabals. 

The  year  1972  may  hear  strident  demands 
in  the  Democratic  Party  for  a  revamping.  If 
not  abolition  of  the  convention  process.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  Senator  Harris.  Pa^y  chair- 
man and  the  party  leaders  to  see  that  the 
essential  reforms  will  have  been  accom- 
plished.   

FREEDOM  DAY 

HON.  EDWARdT  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 
Mr    DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  H-  Bu- 
chanan, of  Alabama,  was  the  pnnclp^ 
speaker  at  a  mass  rally  which  was  held 
January  23  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  to  observe 
the  15th  anniversary  of  Freedom  Day. 
In  addition  to  the  material  in  yesterday  s 
RECORD,  I  insert  the  following: 
First.  Declaration  of  the  rally; 
Second.  Cable  message  to  the  Unitea 

Nations;  t,„„ij-ni^ 

Third   Cable    message    to    President 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  of  the  United  States 

of  America; 
Fourth.  Cable  message   to  President 

Park  Chung  Hee.   of  the  RepubUc  of 

Fifth.  Cable  message  to  President  Ngu- 
yen Van  Thieu,  of  the  RepubUc  of  Viet- 

Sixth  Cable  message  to  the  United 
States.  Australian,  New  Zealand.  Korean, 
Philippine,  and  Thailand  officers  and  sol- 
diers now  fighting  in  Vietnam ;  and 

Seventh.  Address  by  U.S.  Con^ess- 
man  John  Hall  Buchanan  at  the  Taipei 
city  hall  on  January  24,  1969. 

The  material  follows: 

DECLARATION   OF  THE    15TK   FREEDOM    DAT 

Rallt 
AS  the  sixties  In  the  20th  century  will  soon 
come  to  an  end  and  mankind  Is  preparfd 
to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  ^°^^J^°'^°^ 
seventies,  the  hope  of  landing  on  the  moon 
and  the  control  of  the  space,  all  refiect  the 
wonderful  progress  in  human  society.  Im- 
mediately following  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and  the 
lessening  of  natural  pressure,  freedom  and 
well-bemg  of  mankind  have  been  greatly  ele- 
vated. A  brtlUact  and  colorful  century  of 
freedom  will  soon  emerge. 


However,  In  the  »«e  of  progress  which 
mores  In  leaps  snd  bounds,  there  ezlste  In 
our  globe  •  Tlclous  Communist  force  which 
has  ss  Its  unalterable  objective  the  conquest 
of  the  world  and  the  enslavement  of  man- 
kind. Today,  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire 
populaUon  of  the  world  has  fallen  Into  Its 
sinister  hands — deprived  of  freedom,  shed  of 
human  rights  and  threatened  of  human  sur- 
vival. As  the  15th  Freedom  Day  Anniversary 
Is  approaching,  while  we  are  ashamed  and 
conscious  of  the  absence  of  freedom  to  shine 
over  mankind  and  the  conUnued  growth  of 
the  terror  of  enslavement,  we  are  gratified 
to  see  the  growing  trend  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  against  slavery  ThU  Is  parUcu- 
larly  true  In  view  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  Second  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
(WACL)  Conference  held  In  Saigon  last  De- 
cember, which  called  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Freedom  Day  into  the  World  Freedom 
Day.  Thus,  this  great  freedom  movement  will 
become  the  Worlds  main  stream  of  Justice. 

We  are  certain  that  the  march  of  mankind 
towacd  the  objective  of  freedom  Is  Irresist- 
ible, and  that  all  the  obstacles  In  front  of  It 
will  be  eliminated  Though  checked  by  bruUl 
force  for  the  time  being,  the  Uberallzatlon 
movement  of  the  people  In  Eastern  Europe 
will  generate  sUU  greater  surges  due  to  the 
thrust  of  mankind.  Despite  a  rugged  fu- 
ture lying  ahead,  Vietnam's  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence  will  prevail  and 
achieve  victory  In  the  end  The  antl-Com- 
munlst  and  anti-Mao  struggles  on  the  China 
Mainland  will  penetrate  any  suppressive 
measures  that  Mao  and  his  cohorts  may  take. 
and  will  enter  Into  a  new  phase  in  Its  over- 
all development.  The  undercurrent  of  ap- 
peasement and  the  dark  shadows  of  com- 
promise will  vanish  In  the  midst  of  man- 
kind's awarenese  of  rationality  and  the  up- 
lift of  moral  courage.  A  brand  new  situation 
calling  for  Joint  actions  by  mankind  for  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  the  ellmlnaUon  of 
slavery  will  rise. 

Looking  over  the  horizon,  we  can  clearly 
see  the  sharp  domestic  division  In  the  bloc 
which  Is  out  to  enslave  people,  their  bitter 
conflicts  and  serious  crlsU  of  disintegration. 
We  are  fully  conscious  of  Pres.  Chiang's 
words  that  "The  past  situation  was  one  of 
a  unified  Communist  bloc  attacking  a  divided 
and  scattered  Free  World.  What  we  need  to 
exert  our  efforts  on  Is  a  unified  Free  World 
defeating  a  divided  and  contradictory  Com- 
munist bloc  ••  This  then  Is  the  overall  objec- 
tive In  our  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind and  marks  the  bright  road  on  which 
freedom  will  prevail  over  slavery.  A*  the 
delegates  representing  all  walks  of  life  In  the 
Republic  of  China  meeting  here  to  Com- 
memorate the  15th  Anniversary  of  Freedom 
Day,  we  call  upon  all  peoples  of  the  World: 

(1)  To  establish  the  firm  conviction  that 
freedom  will  triumph  and  that  enslavement 
will  fall.  People  who  enjoy  freedom  must 
have  the  courage  to  shatter  the  status  quo 
of  "half  freedom  and  half  enslavement". 
Those  people  whose  freedom  Is  already  at 
stake  will  protect  freedom  and  fight  with 
IndomlUble  spirit.  Those  people  who  have 
lost  their  freedom  and  have  been  enslaved 
win  resist  and  fight  in  order  to  regain  their 
freedom  and  maintain  their  survival. 

(2)  To  unite  all  forces  guarding  freedom 
Into  an  entity.  The  most  pressing  things  are 
to  formulate  a  worldwide  unified  struggle  ob- 
pectlve  giving  equal  emphasis  to  the  East 
and  the  West  and  to  establish  a  regional 
collective  security  organization  In  order  to 
repel  the  challenge  of  the  Communist  force 
of  enslavement  and  check  Its  rampage. 

(3)  To  step  up  all  movement  to  seek  free- 
dom and  all  struggles  against  communism 
and  tyranny  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — East 
or  West.  Destroy  totalitarian  and  dictato- 
rial tyranny,  cniah  Tlolous  slavery  systam, 
break  the  chains  on  one  billion  enslaved 
peoples,  restore  their  freedom  and  human 
dignity,  and  protect  their  survival  and  well- 
being. 
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These  are  the  directions  r.f  efforte  for  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  We  the  Chinese  people  will  stand  on 
the  frontUnes  at  thU  struggle.  DomesUcally. 
we  shall  speed  up  the  development  of  the 
"Anti-Mao  and  Antl-Communlst  move- 
nxent. "  Internationally,  we  shall  Increase  the 
Joint  actions  against  Mao  and  Communism. 
With  our  maximum  efforts,  we  shall  make 
out  maximum  contributions  to  the  solemn 
missions  of  our  time  jn  order  to  achieve 
ultimate  and  everlasting  victory  for  the 
freedom  of  mankind. 

Dmaft  M¥—«<w  to  thx  UNrrso  Nations 
Secretary -General  and  all  Delegations  to  the 
United  Nations: 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinued Its  Insistence  on  the  voluntary  re- 
patriation of  prlsoners-of-war  in  the  Korean 
War  that  enabled  33,000  Korean  and  Chinese 
antl-Communlsts  to  regain  their  freedom  on 
January  23,  1954  That  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  achievements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  Its  task  of  safeguarding  human 
rights  and  dignity.  Since  then,  the  January 
23  Freedom  Day  has  been  of  great  spiritual 
encouragement  to  the  people  both  in  the  free 
world  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  their 
struggle  against  Communism.  It  has  also  laid 
down  a  major  example  of  the  unvlolablUty 
of  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Last  year,  the  General  Assembly  set  an  un- 
precedented record  In  defeating  an  intrigue  to 
seat  Communist  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  spirit  of  United  NaUons  Char- 
ter was  again  exalted. 

Late  last  year,  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  World  Antl-Communlst  League  at  Its 
Second  Conference  In  Saigon  to  uphold  the 
sptnt  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
proclamation  of  January  23  as  World  Free- 
dom Day  by  the  Conference  was  an  example 
of  a  concrete  action  the  League  has  taken  to 
fulfil  the  United  Nations  principle  of  de- 
fending human  rights  and  freedom. 

We  people  from  all  walks  of  life  In  the 
Republic  of  China  meeting  In  Taipei  to  ob- 
serve the  15th  Anniversary  of  Freedom  Day. 
are  convinced  that  the  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations,  under  Tour  Excellency's 
great  leadership,  wUl  be  even  more  glorious. 
We  are  hereby  sending  this  special  message 
to  Tour  Excellency  to  express  our  admiration 
and  respect  In  the  hope  that  Tour  Excellency 
will  make  further  efforts  In  the  United  Na- 
tions for  safeguarding  human  freedom  and 
world  peace. 

With  high  regards. 

Ku  Chbng-kano, 

Chairman. 

Dratt  Mzssagk  to  His  Ezcxllznct  Peesidemt 
RicHAao  M.  NtxoN  OF  mm  Unitxd  Statxs 
or  AtcnucA 

Your  Excellency : 

Fifteen  years  ago,  some  22,000  antl-Com- 
munlst  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United  Na- 
tions allied  forces  In  the  Korean  War  turned 
back  on  the  Communists  to  begin  a  new  life 
of  freedom.  They  had  outwitted  brainwash- 
ing In  prison  camps  masterminded  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  their  fellow  travel- 
ers However,  their  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  would  not  have  been  a 
success  without  the  support  given  them  by 
former  U.S.  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
and  by  Tour  Excellency. 

At  a  time  when  the  govenunent  and  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China  are  commemorating 
the  15th  Anniversary  of  that  Freedom  Day 
and  celebrating  the  adoption  of  World  Free- 
dom Day  beginning  In  1969  by  members  and 
observers  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League.  It  Is  heartening  and  Inspiring  that 
Tour  Excellency  has  taken  up  office  as  the 
37th  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Tour  Excellency's  victory  has  given  en- 
couragement and  Inspiration  to  freedom-lov- 
ing people  and  freedom-fighters  throughout 
the  world. 
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As  Your  Excellency  knows,  the  Pelping 
regime  Is  the  root  of  all  evils  In  the  world. 
It  has  instigated  armed  revolts  and  subver- 
sive activities  In  Southeast  Asian  countries. 
It  has  Infiltrated  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
It  has  also,  openly  taken  part  In  Inciting 
racial  violence  In  the  United  States.  It  has 
also  entered  Into  rivalry  with  Soviet  Russia 
for  International  Communist  leadership,  and 
shouted  out  antl-U.S.  slogans  to  achieve  Us 
dream  of  world  conquest.  Because  of  its  mili- 
tancy and  bellicosity,  It  has  become  Enemy 
No.  One  of  the  entire  free  world. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  inconsistency  and 
hesitation  unfortunately  now  existing  in  the 
free  world,  the  Pelping  regime  is  intensifying 
Its  Internal  struggles,  brainwashing  the 
masses  with  Mao- thought  and  practically  car- 
rying out  nuclear  tests.  It  Is  thus  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  free  world  that  it 
devise  a  global  unified  antl-Communlst  strat- 
egy that  will  cover  West  as  well  as  Ea&t  be- 
fore Pelplng's  evil  schemes  and  ambitions 
reach  maturity. 

Tour  Excellency's  proposal  to  nations  In 
Asia  and  Pacific  area  that  they  form  a  re- 
gional mutual  security  organization  Is  of 
enormous  significance  In  the  formation  of  a 
brighter  outlook  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  Tour  Excellency  will 
give  continued  support  to  make  it  a  reality 
at  an  early  date.  We  are  confident  that  Tour 
Excellency  will  lead  the  free  world  In  Us 
struggle  against  Communism  and  fulfill  the 
historic  responsibility  that  Is  entrusted  to 
Tour  Excellency. 

With  our  highest  regards. 

Kv  Chenc-kang. 

Chairman. 


DaAiT  McsSAGS  TO  Hia  Exckllxncy  President 
Pakx  Chung  Hex  or  the  Rxpttbuc  of  Koska 
Your  Excellency: 

Fifteen  years  ago.  more  than  22.000  Korean 
and  Chinese  prlsoners-of-war  during  the 
Korean  War.  under  the  Insistence  on  the 
principle  of  voluntary  repatriation  of  our 
two  nations  and  peoples,  were  determined  to 
choose  freedom  and  regain  happy  lives  In 
this  side  of  the  world.  Since  then,  the  bell 
of  liberty  has  pealed  outside  and  within  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Those  who  have  lost  freedom 
find  their  hope  for  freedom  rekindled;  and 
those  who  are  defending  freedom  arc 
strengthened  In  their  conviction  that  free- 
dom will  triumph  and  slavery  will  fall. 

In  the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  the  Joint 
efforts  of  our  two  nations,  the  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League  was  founded  and  has  de- 
veloped under  the  arm  of  freedom  for  all 
mankind.  Moreover,  the  23rd  of  January 
every  year  was  proclaimed  World  Freedom 
Day  at  the  Second  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  Conference  In  Saigon  last  December. 
In  view  of  these  encoiu-aglng  signs,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  this  natton  will  bear  an 
even  heavier  burden  from  now  on. 

Presently,  we,  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  In  the  Republic  of  China  are  meeting 
m  Taipei  to  observe  the  15th  Anniversary 
of  Freedom  Day  and  to  promote  the  United 
Movement  against  Mao.  We  are  heartened 
when  we  recall  what  we  have  accomplished 
together  In  our  struggles  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, and  when  we  see  that  the  trend  of  antl- 
Communlsm  Is  stronger  than  ever. 

Tour  country,  under  the  great  leadership 
of  Tour  Excellency,  has  made  tremendoxis 
progress  In  every  field  these  years,  and  has 
been  displayed  vigilance  In  defending 
Northeast  Asia  against  our  common  enemy. 
The  despatch  of  armed  forces  to  Vietnam 
by  your  Government  demonstrated  to  the 
world  how  fond  Korea  Is  of  JusUce!  Recently, 
the  Communists  of  North  Korea  sent  Infiltra- 
tors to  the  South  and  are  engaged  In  under- 
mining activities  m  your  country.  We  are 
confident  that  the  Intrigue  of  the  Commu- 
nists will  surely  be  In  vain  because  of  the 
firm  antl-Communlst  determination  of  your 
people,  military  as  well  as  civilian.  At  this 
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Juncture,  we  particularly  hope  that  our  two 
nations  wUl  draw  even  closer  In  our  coopera- 
tion so  as  to  establish  a  collective  security 
organlzaUon  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area,  and 
further  to  recover  our  lost  land.  We  are  here- 
by sending  this  special  message  to  Tour  Ex- 
cellency to  express  our  admiration  and  re- 
spect in  the  hope  that  concerted  action  will 
be  taken  by  our  two  nations  to  safeguard 
Asian  security,  world  peace,  and  human 
rights  and  freedom. 
With  highest  regards. 
Tours  respectfully. 

Ku  CHENO-KANO, 

Chairman. 


DsAFT  Message  to  His  Excellenct  PaEsmENT 
Nguyen  Van  Tkieu  of  the  Refublic  of 
Vietnam 

To   His   Excellency   President   Nguyen   Van 
Thieu  and  to  patriotic  anti-Communist 
civilians  and  military  personnel  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam: 
At  a  time  when  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  China  are  celebrating 
the   16th  Anniversary  of  the  Freedom  Day 
and  the  extensive  propagation  of  the  United 
Movement    against    Mao,    It    U    particularly 
heartening  and  inspiring  to  witness  the  un- 
swerving stand,  the  national  unity  and  the 
determination  of  the  democratic  government 
of  Vietnam  to  defeat  the  enemy  both  In  the 
battlefield  and  at  the  conference  table.  The 
gallantry  and  fearlessness  demonstrated  by 
the  Vietnamese  civilians  and  mlUltary  per- 
sonnel will  surely  defeat  the  scheme  of  in- 
ternational  Communism  to  sow  dissension 
and  unmask  the  conspiracy  over  the  peace 
talks.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  make  it 
clear  to  the  free  world  that  peace  and  Justice 
in  Vietnam  can  never  be  achieved  by  any 
unilateral   attempt  at  appeasement   volun- 
teered    by    any    mlsguldedly    enthusiastic 
party. 

The  meeting  of  the  Second  WACL  Confer- 
ence and  the  14th  APACL  Conference  in 
Saigon  late  last  year  unequivocally  showed 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  freedom-fight- 
ers of  the  world  to  Vietnam's  antl-Commu- 
nlst stand.  It  also  demonstrated  the  unity 
of  the  world's  antl-Communlst  strength.  We 
are  sure  that  ultimate  victory  will  come  to 
Vietnam  in  its  struggle  to  safeguard  her  In- 
dependence and  territorial  Integrity.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Tour  Excellency  will  give 
continued  support  to  the  establishing  of  a 
regional  mutual  security  organization  in 
Asia  and  Pacific  area  and  to  the  early  formu- 
lation of  a  united  world  antl-Communlst 
strategy  so  as  to  lay  a  soUd  foundation  for 
Asian  security  and  world  peace. 

Ku  Chenc-kang, 

Chairman. 
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public  of  China  pledge  their  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  anU-CommunUt  war  being 
fought  by  the  allied  forces  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  confident  that  you  will  lead  them  to  one 
victory  after  another,  until  the  Hanoi  regime 
is  obliterated. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  con- 
tinued support  to  the  establishing  of  a  uni- 
fied world  antl-Communlst  strategy  that  will 
embrace  West  as  well  as  East.  We  are  sure 
any  help  from  a  man  with  such  profound 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  International 
Communism  as  you  have  will  be  of  Incalcu- 
lable value  to  our  cause. 

With  high  regards, 

Ku  Cheno-kano, 

Chairman. 


Draft    Message    to    Gen.    Creiohton    W. 
Abrams,    commander   of   U.S.    Forces   in 
Vietnam  and  aix  the  Ukited  States,  Aus- 
tralian.  New    Zealand.   Korean,   Philip- 
pine, AND  Thailand  Officees  and  Enlisted 
Men  Piohtino  in  Vhtnam 
Dear  General  Abrams,  and  aU  United  States, 
AtLstralian,  New  Zealand,  Korean,  Philip- 
pine, and  Thailand  officers  and  enlUted 
men  fighting  in  Vietnam: 
At  this  time  when  the  government  ana 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  are  observ- 
ing the  15th  Anniversary  of  Freedom  Day,  It 
is  particularly  heartening  and  Inspiring  that 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and    troops   from   Australia,    New    Zealand. 
Korea,    Thailand   and   the    the   PhUlpplnes 
have    dealt    fatal   blows   to   the   Viet   Cong 
offensives     and     harassments     which     were 
launched  under  cover  of  the  smoke  screen 
created  by  the  Paris  peace  talks.  The  victories 
of  the  alUed  forces  under  your  command,  to- 
gether with  the  high  morale  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese   national    farces,    have   made   an    enor- 
mous contributton  to  the  final  victory  and 
Independence  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam. 
The   government  and  people  of  the  Re- 


U.S.  Congressman  John  H.  Buchanan's  Ad- 
dress AT  the  Taipei  Citt  Hall  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1969 

Chairman  Ku,  Members  of  the  Parliament 
and  Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  stand  before  you  this  day  to  participate 
in  the  Freedom  Day  activities  this  week  In 
Taiwan.  I  salute  you  as  leaders  of  a  great 
republic  and  long  with  you  towards  the  day 
when  you  will  once  again  lead  all  of  China. 
As  you  may  know,  our  new  American  Presi- 
dent. Richard  M.  Nixon.  Is  a  member  of  the 
Quaker  faith  and  the  Quakers  traditionally 
do  not  believe  In  violence.  I  trust  In  our  new 
President  and  believe  that  in  his  foreign  pol- 
icy, he  win  be  as  I  shall  be  In  the  speech  I 
make  this  morning.  I  believe  that  you  and  I 
shall  substantially  agree  on  much  of  what  I 
have  to  say,  but  if  you  find  yourself  In  vio- 
lent disagreement,  then  I  shall  be  like  the 
Quaker  farmer  who  awoke  one  night  to  find 
that  a  burglar  was  crawling  into  his  window. 
He  picked  up  his  shotgun,  pointed  It  at  the 
burglar  and  said:  "Friend.  I  would  not  hurt 
thee,  nor  harm  thee  for  the  world  and  all 
that's  in  It,  but  thou  art  standing  where  I 
am  about  to  shoot." 

We  are  confronted  as  a  part  of  the  world's 
forces  of  freedom  with  a  great  challenge  in 
our  time  and  I  would  address  you  this  morn- 
ing before  answering  your  questions  on  the 
Communist  challenge  and  the  American  re- 
sponse to  that  challenge.  I  do  not  need  to 
persuade  the  people  In  this  audience  of  the 
strength   and   of   the   nature  of   the  world 
Communist  movement,   but  that  you  may 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  Americans 
In  positions  of   leadership  and  the  Parlia- 
ment and  our  Congress  and  In  the  Executive 
Branch  as  well  to  recognize  the  nature  and 
scope   of    this   challenge,    I   wlU    review    It 
briefly  this  morning.  We  look  out  upon  a 
world   today   in   which   25   percent   of   the 
earth's  surface  and  more  than  a  blUlon  of 
the  world's  people  are  controlled  by  some 
form  of  Communist  government.  We  are  con- 
fronted  with   a   very   powerful   Commimlst 
nation  at  the  forefront  of  that  Commtmlst 
movement  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  a  nation  of 
great    economic.     Industrial    and     military 
strength,  second  only  to  the  United  States 
In  Its  power.  We  look  out  upon  a  Commu- 
nist movement  which  stretches  across  the 
globe  at  Cuba  led  by  Fidel  Castro  with  an 
effort  to  subvert  the  western  hemisphere.  We 
see  Europe  with  the  Eastern  European  cap- 
tive nations  under  the  heel  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  witness  Communist  activity  In 
Africa  and  in  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  need 
to  persuade  you  of  the  dangerous  govern- 
ment upon  the  mainland  of  China,  and  of 
Its  nature  and  Its  Intent  towards  Its  neigh- 
bor as  a  great  potential  aggressor  and  as  a 
tyrannical  government,  and  so  around  the 
world  we  see  this  great  Communist  chal- 
lenge vrtth  which  the  forces  of  freedom  are 
confronted  In  ovir  time. 

There  are  those  voices  In  Europe  and  some 
in  the  United  States  as  well  which  would  say 
there  Is  less  danger  In  our  time  In  the  1960s 
from  the  World  Communist  Movement  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  the  Soviet  has  mel- 
lowed and  there  Is,  or  there  Is  a  chance  for, 
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a  detente  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  voices  would  say  further 
that  there  U  a  deep  schism  within  the  Com- 
munist world  and  a  Ira8«»ep^"°'^  !^^i",^ 
means  that  It  Is  no  longer  united  and  hen« 
no  longer  the  threat  it  once  was  to  the  forces 
of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Let  us  examine  these  propositions  to  de- 
termine their  reality  and  validity.  It  Is  true 
that  the   soviet  Union  over  the   ^wt  fifty 
years  has  made  great  industrial  and  economic 
and  military  progress.  Soviet  foreign  policy  is 
mcta^d  not  only  by  the  Marxist  desire  for 
conquest  and  their  belief  that  Inevitably  ^ey 
musl  sooner  or  later  replace  every  free  gov- 
ernment  with  a  Communist  government,  but 
also  by  Russian  national  interest,  and  such 
S^fan  national  Interest  would  dictate  at 
a  time  when  they  are  a  relatively  P««Pej°u^ 
nation  that  they  would  have  a  good  dea  Ito 
lose  from  a  nuclear  war  with   the  United 
States.  Hence.  I  do  believe  that  Russian  for- 
elen  policy  Is  apt  to  place  high  prtoflty  ^^^ 
avommg  J  nuclear  warfare  with  the  UnOj^ 
States  or  that  which  might  lead  to  It^jms 
does   not   mean  that   there   Is   any  end   to 
their  desire  for  worid  conquest,  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  leader  of  the  Communist 
movement.  There  is  within  the  Kremlin  a 
ronfllTt    between    the    Neo-StallnUts.    ttiose 
who  would  impose  a  harsh  and  more  rigid 
policies  of  Stalin  at  home  and  thU  same  out- 
look abroad   and  those  who  would  modUy 
and  relax  this  harsh  regime.  There  is  some 
indication  in  recent  months  that  the  Sw""- 
ists  are  again  gaining  more  influence  In  the 
Kremlin  and  may  exercise  more  on  Soviet 
noiicv  foreign  and  domestic. 

However  l^at  may  be  the  Soviet  determl- 
naTlon  to  avoid  war  with  the  United  States, 
her   national   policies  sUU   aim   toward  in- 
creasing Communist  domination  of  the  world^ 
We  need  only  look  at  the  fact  that  she  is 
suDDlvlng  the  aggressors  in  Vietnam  to  the 
Sunt  If  more  than  one  bUUon  dollars  per 
vear  but  In  my  own  hemisphere  she  supplies 
Sro  one  mllUon  dollars  a  day  to  continue 
hte  subversion,  at  a  great  expen^  amount  ng 
to  several  mlUion  dollars.  The  Soviet  Union 
Zs  armed  and  rearmed  Egypt  and  certain 
other  Arab  nations  to  foment  dUcord  in  the 
Middle   East   and   to   extend    her    influence 
Ser^'w^an  look  at  the  brutal  suppression 
of  Czechoslovakia  when  It  took  a  sUght  turn 
towards  freedom,  not  the  replacement  of  the 
Communist   government,   but   a   movement 
S^y   to   pfrmlt   more   Per^h^'^/^^^"'^: 
such  as  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  Czecho 
slovaklan  people,  brutally  suppressed  by  the 
soviet  union  and  her  satellite  states  which 
surround  Czechoslovakia  to  see  the  true  na- 
^e  of  the  soviet  Union,  the  true  designs  of 
that  government  for  world  conquest   what- 
ever strategy  that  government  might  use  to 

achieve  this  aim.  .  «,.  »„  „ca 

If  and  when  the  Soviet  Union  sees  flt  touse 
Its  offices  to  bring  about  the  tearing  do^  of 
the  Beriln  Wall  or  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions m  Hungary,  if  and  whenlt  ceases  to 
Snance  subversion  In  the  Wertem  H«aal- 
sphere  as  In  Asia  and  aU  around  the  worW. 
then  there  may  be  a  better  chance  for  rral 
detente  between  the  United  States  and  the 

^I  do  not°need  to  describe  for  you  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  upon  the  m^nlaxid  of 
China,  but  I  will  say  that  certainly  there^ 
schlsiA  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red 
c£SSe.  and  I  am  glad  that  this  U  the  «ue 
I  am  very  much  afraid,  however,  the  real  de- 
bate between  Mao  and  Moscow  Is  over  when 
they  shall  bury  us,  how  they  shall  bury  us. 
and  who  the  chief  undert;aker  shall  be 

The  leopard  has  not  changed  his  spots,  M^d 
Communism  Is  still  Communism  »n  o^.  t>™« 
and  I  do  not  need  to  teU  you  that  this  Is  the 
case.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  stand  before 
the  ugly  monument  to  the  failure  of  Com- 
munl^  that  Is  the  Beriln  Wall,  which  se^^ 
arates  the  thriving  city  of  West  Berlin  from 
the  bleak  police  state  that  is  East  Beriln.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  the  testimony 
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at  MlM  Juanlta  Castro  u  abe  told  a  rab- 
oommltte«  of  which  I  was  a  part  with  deep 
emotion  how  her  brother  Fidel  Caatro  had 
betrayed  hl»  country,  how  he  had  betrayed 
hlmaelf  aa  the  Oeorge  Waahlnsfton  of  Cuba, 
and  how  he  had  Instead  Imposed  upon  that 
people  a  brutal  totalitarian  regime.  It  haa 
been  my  privilege  to  walk  among  our  troopa 
m  Vietnam  and  to  see  through  their  eyes  the 
enemy  which  they  help  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  light — the  enemy  which  rules  by  force 
and  fear  and  terrorism  wherever  he  holds 
power.  An  opportunity  has  also  arisen  much 
less  than  yours,  however,  to  look  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Communist  government  upon 
the  mainland  of  China  and  from  all  of  this 
to  know  that  Communism  Is  still  Commu- 
nism. Is  stUl  evU.  and  U  stUl  dangerous  In 
our  time. 

I  will  only  say  further  in  this  connection 
that  no  country,  no  system  which  is  really 
good  for  people  has  to  build  an  Iron  Curtain 
of  a  Berlin  Wall  around  Itself  to  retain  its 
people.  How  many  people  have  thought  to 
escape  from  Taiwan  to  the  mainland,  and  how 
many  seek  to  escape  from  the  United  States 
or  Western  Europe  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Its  puppet  nations. 

in  Ugbfof  this  great  challenge  to  hu- 
m*ir freedom,  to  human  dignity,  and  to  those 
of  us  who  seek  to  conserve  these  precious 
things,  what  will  the  NUon  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  be  in  the  United  States?  I 
can  speak  only  with  the  authority  of  one 
who  knows  and  has  faith  in  this  man's  rec- 
ord and  In  his  thinking  In  the  years  that 
have  passed.  Obviously,  he  haa  not  had  time 
to  set  forth  detailed  foreign  policy  for  the 
present  and  future,  but  I  believe  we  can 
find  in  this  m*n's  experience  and  background 
and  In  the  statements  he  had  already  made 
certain  elemenu  of  what  hU  basic  foreign 
policy  will  be.  He  has  indicated  In  his  In- 
aug\iral  Address  that  high  on  his  list  of 
priorities  will  be  his  pursuit  of  an  honorable 
peace.  And  yet  you  will  note  the  very  Im- 
portant phrase  In  that  Inaugural  Address  "A 
peace  which  recognizes  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination for  the  peoples  of  the  world. "  I 
believe  that  he  will  give  himself  In  Paris  and 
elsewhere  to  the  pursuit  of  an  honorable 
peace. 

Let  us  look  Orst  at  his  policy  as  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  Parts  negotiations,  the  Parts 
peace  talks.  As  we  all  know,  the  Communists 
do  not  go  to  the  bargaining  table  because 
they  have  not  decided  that  they  want  peace 
and  Justice  In  the  world.  They  flght  first  on 
the  battlefield,  and  then  they  go  to  the  Con- 
ference table  to  try  to  win  there  what  they 
have  failed  to  win  on  the  battlefield.  Their 
policy  remains  "Plght,  fight,  talk,  talk,  fight, 
flght,  talk,  talk." 

Then  the  Parts  negotiations  represent  a 
battlefield  on  which  the  Communists  will 
seek  to  gain  further  advantages  which  they 
have  not  won.  Now,  the  United  States  Is,  and 
this  would  apply  beyond  Vietnam  to  all  our 
Asian  Policy,  Irrevocably  and  Inescapably 
both  a  world  power  and  specifically  an  Asian 
power.  We  are  a  Pacific  power,  and  our  fu- 
ture is  bound  up  with  what  happens  In  Asia. 
Our  President  knows  that  If  the  Commu- 
nists are  permitted  to  succeed  In  Vietnam, 
then  they  may  well  move  forward  with  new 
adventures  in  Asia.  0\ir  President  well  knows 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  turn  In  Indo- 
nesia to  throw  off  the  Communists  as  there 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  strong  and  cou- 
rageous Republic  of  Korea  following  the 
Communist  attempt  to  destroy  that  land  and 
control  It,  aa  there  haa  been  the  strong 
stand  of  your  great  Republic  against  the 
menace  on  the  mainland.  So  we  must  not 
permit  the  Communist  aggressor  In  Viet- 
nam to  succeed  lest  he  continue  to  move  else- 
where against  the  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions of  Asia. 

We  need  to  look  together  to  the  great  thing 
which  has   been   achieved   In    this  difficult 
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struggle  In  Vietnam.  Out  of  the  midst  of  war 
and  confilct  there  has  been  bom  constitu- 
tional republic  created  by  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam and  not  by  my  government.  There  has 
been  elected  a  government  and  a  representa- 
tive parliament  which  is  composed  of  men  of 
the  highest  caliber.  That  government  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  sustenance  of  a  strong  and 
viable  non-Communist  state  In  Vietnam.  It 
has  great  public  support  In  this  high  goal 
and  I  am  confident  that.  If  we  do  not  sur- 
render unnecessary  ground  at  the  conference 
table,  and  I  believe  we  shall  not,  this  goal 
will  be  achieved  In  Vietnam. 

Richard  Nixon  U  a  man  of  great  experience 
and  knowledge  in  foreign  policy  and  a  man 
who  has  through  the  years  been  a  firm, 
knowledgeable  antl-Communlst  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  has  before  stood  firm  against  the 
Communists.  Ellsworth  Bunker,  our  Ambas- 
sador. Is  a  tough  and  experienced  diplomat, 
and  I  do  not  believe  these  men  will  permit 
other  than  an  honorable  peace  which  does 
not  constitute  surrender  to  tyranny  or  bow- 
ing to  the  aggressor. 

I  would  remind  you  further  that  the  United 
SUtes  like  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  made 
a  great  Investment  In  this  struggle,  not  only 
In  terms  of  billions  of  dollars  but  In  some- 
thing more  precious  than  this.  30.000  Ameri- 
can lives.  We  will  not  fall  to  keep  faith  with 
these  men  who  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice that  the  people  of  Vietnam  might  be 
free  and  that  the  freedom  and  peace  and 
sublllty  of  Asia  and  of  the  world  shall  be 
protected  by  their  sacrifice 

The  same  set  of  principles  will  apply  to  our 
China  policy  and  our  policy  In  all  of  Asia. 
We  are  a  partner  In  Asia's  future  by  the 
very  geography  and  nature  of  our  nation.  We 
are  a  Pacific  power.  We  must  have  an  interest 
in  what  happens  in  Asia.  Our  Interest  does 
not  lay  In  the  direction  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion, but  In  assisting  the  peoples  of  Asia 
to  stand  independent  and  free,  to  join  hands 
with  you  In  regional  security  and  regional 
programs  of  economic  advancement,  to  Join 
hands  in  a  continuing  way  with  this  great 
Republic  as  you  have  sought  to  aid  In  the 
economic  development  of  Asia  anu  Af  rtca  and 
to  work  with  you  and  others  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stable.  non-Communist  Asia  where 
men  can  live  In  genuine  peace  and  freedom 
and  securtty.  This  shall  be  the  direction  of 
our  policy  and  you  may  rest  assured  there 
win  be  therefore  no  change  in  our  China 
policy. 

As  the  thrtut  of  the  new  administration 
shall  be  toward  honorable  and  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  for  all  mankind,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  the  chance  for  such  a  peace  our 
policy  shall  not  only  be  the  pursuit  for  peace, 
but  shall  be  one  of  strength  and  prepared- 
ness. Our  new  President  haa  said  we  will  re- 
main as  strong  as  we  need  to  be  for  as  long 
as  we  need  to  be.  And  thl»  means  a  continu- 
ing Investment  In  military  and  space  pro- 
grams and  technology.  This  will  mean  that 
we  win  remain  strong  that  we  may  use  that 
strength  to  protect  and  preserve  the  world's 
chance  for  stablUty  and  peace 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  balance  of  power, 
what  BIr.  McNamara  used  to  call  a  balance 
of  terror  between  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
the  forces  of  freedom.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
new  administration  will  rather  pursue  the 
course  of  continuing  a  definite  American 
lead  In  Amertcan  mlllUry  strength  and  space 
technology,  toward  creating  that  necessary 
Imbalance  of  power  In  favor  of  those  nations 
who  seek  peace  and  freedom  and  who  do  not 
seek  to  control  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  belleVe 
that  he  will  seek  to  guarantee  an  Imbalance 
of  power  In  favor  of  the  forces  of  freedom  for 
the  sake  of  the  world's  peace  and  securtty. 

I  believe  the  policies  of  this  new  adminis- 
tration In  this  area  shall  follow  the  advice 
of  former  American  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  stated  that  his  policy  was  to 
speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick. 

A  policy  which  pursues  an  honorable  peace. 
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but  which  maintains  strength  on  the  side 
of  freedom,  and  on  the  side  of  our  own  coun- 
try's military  and  space  establishment.  A 
policy  I  believe  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
A  policy  which  will  have  patience  enough  to 
stand  firm  until  there  can  be  honorable 
peace  and  I  pray  that  shall  be  soon. 

Needless  to  say.  and  I  have  Indicated,  we 
win  continue  our  firm  partnership  with  our 
allies  In  Europe  and  Asia  In  mutual  defense 
and  toward  economic  development. 

In  his  domestic  policy,  because  a  nation 
must  be  Internally  strong  If  It  Is  to  endure 
the  storms  of  our  time.  I  believe  that  our 
new  President  will  have  emphasis  upon  fiscal 
responsibility,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government.  For  too  many  years,  we  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  fiscal  Instability  within 
our  own  country.  I  believe  that  our  new 
President  shall  seek  to  operate  within  our 
needs,  and  to  pursue  those  policies  which 
will  protect  the  soundness  of  the  American 
dollar  and  the  American  economy. 

The  new  President  has  promised  to  bring 
a  restoration  of  law  and  order  with  Justice 
In  the  United  States.  As  the  world  well 
knows,  our  country  has  had  an  alarming 
crime  rate.  Our  country  has  been  racked  by 
riots  and  civil  disturbances  In  a  number  of 
our  cities.  This  has  been  caused  In  part  by 
legitimate  grievances  on  the  part  of  groups 
of  our  people.  It  has  also  been  caused  In  part 
by  crtmlnal  elements  In  our  population,  and 
It  has  been  caused  In  part  by  subversive 
groups,  and  their  activities. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  of  every  race  and  ethnic  group, 
are  law-abiding  citizens  who  love  their  coun- 
try and  respect  its  duly  constituted  author- 
ity. For  the  sake  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  all  Americans,  whose  rights  can  only  be 
protected  within  the  firm  framework  of  the 
law.  I  believe  our  new  President  shall  Insist 
on  law  enforcement  and  respect  for  duly 
constituted  authority,  and  that  In  this  he 
shall  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

In  the  area  of  social  legislation.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  you  of  the  tremendous  wealth 
of  our  country,  or  that  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  average  Amertcan  family  Is  very 
high  compared  to  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  average  family  of  the  world.  There  are, 
however,  pockets  of  poverty  within  our  coun- 
try, although  our  poor  are  not  poor  by  the 
world's  standards.  Be  this  as  It  may.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  will  seek  to  meet 
the  needs  which  do  exist  to  eliminate  what 
pockets  of  poverty  we  do  have  and  to  solve 
the  problems  that  are  there  In  our  counuy. 
But  I  believe  that  he  wUl  rely  Increasingly 
on  the  partnership  with  private  enterprise, 
which  In  our  country  as  in  yoiu-s  has  proven 
to  be  a  key  to  great  prospertty  for  all  our 
people  and  has  helped  to  create  the  great 
middle  class  and  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
poverty  In  our  land.  I  believe  also  that  he 
shaU  enter  Into  a  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween government  and  the  independent  sec- 
tor, the  churches  and  the  charity  organiza- 
tions which  fUl  our  land,  that  we  together  as 
private  citizens,  with  our  government,  and 
through  private  enterprise  and  private  char- 
ity, might  continue  to  refine  our  goals  and  to 
protect  the  way  of  life  which  all  our  people 
can  live  in  the  United  States,  that  we  shall 
move  forward,  but  with  greater  reliance  upon 
private  action  and  personal  action  and  a 
partnership  between  government  and  people. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  new  administra- 
tion will  be  marked  by  realism,  not  making 
claims  which  cannot  be  deUvered  or  mak- 
ing promises  which  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
marked  by  realism  In  word  and  action,  one 
which  listens  to  the  voice  and  heartbeat 
of  the  American  people.  My  country  is  one 
of  vast  resources,  but  our  greatest  resource 
Is  free  men.  Aa  the  whole  Is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  Its  parts,  a  nation  Is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  Its  people.  And  It  Is  true  for  the 
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Republic  of  China  or  my  Republic  that 
Its  strength  lies  In  Its  people.  I  believe  that 
the  Amertcan  people  will  be  challenged  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  to  live  such 
lives  of  courage,  and  dedication,  and  pa- 
triotism, and  usefulness,  that  our  own  coun- 
try shall  be  made  more  Internally  strong, 
and  that  we  shaU  be  even  more  completely 
a  part  of  the  world's  strength. 

It  Is  our  privilege  as  free  men  to  live  at 
a  time  of  challenge  and  of  opportunity.  As 
we  look  out  upon  a  world  that  Is  threatened 
by  the  Communist  terror,  may  I  point  out 
that  the  people  of  Latin  Amertca  have  said 
a   firm   no   to   Castro,   that   the   people   of 
Africa  have  In  a  number  of  Instances  lit- 
erally run  out  the  Red  Chinese  who  would 
seek  to  subvert  them.  And  Afrtca  Is  saying 
no  to  Communism.  May  I  point  out  that  the 
pec^le   of   Eastern  Europe   are   restive   and 
longing  for  freedom  because  It's  man's  na- 
ture to  be  free.  Bnt  even  within  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself  among  the  younger  people  there 
Is  restlveness  and  a  great  desire  for  greater 
freedom  which  will  some  day  bear  fruit.  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  disillusion- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  China,  of  Indo- 
nesia's dramatic   turn   for  freedom,  of  the 
courageous  stand  for  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
and  Korea  and  here,  of  which  I've  spoken 
l>efore.  so  I  believe  the  time  of  the  deep  tides 
of  history  run  with  and  not  against  the  forces 
of  freedom.  I  believe  we  shaU  succeed  In  our 
great  quest  for  the  preservation  of  human 
freedom.   I  believe  that      If  we  keep  faith 
with  freedom  itself,  and  If  we  seek  each  to 
play  his  full  part  as  a  citizen  of  a  country 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  shall 
succeed  and  meet  and  overcome  this  great 
challenge  of  our  times. 

Chairman  Ku.  and  leaders  of  free  China, 
for  your  decisive  role  In  this  great  struggle 
for  human  freedom.  I  salute  you,  and  pledge 
to  you  the  continuing  and  abiding  friendship 
not  Just  of  this  one  Amertcan,  but  of  my 
country. 
Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE   SELECTIVE   SERVICE   ACT   OP 
1969 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing today  In  the  Introduction  of  the  1969 
Selective  Service  Act — a  measure  that 
would  carry  out  major  reforms  in  this 
Nation's  system  of  military  conscription. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  clear 
and  pressing.  Cumbersome,  antiquated, 
patently  unfair,  the  draft  has  evoked 
protests  from  just  about  every  segment 
of  American  society.  Selective  service 
standards  for  induction,  for  example, 
often  appear  capricious  and  vary  widely 
from  community  to  community.  Some 
young  men  are  sununarlly  taken  out  of 
the  classroom  and  put  onto  the  drlllfleld ; 
others  are  allowed  to  continue  studies 
virtually  ad  infinitum.  Current  draft 
policies  threaten  to  plunder  our  graduate 
schools  while  leaving  veritably  Intact 
the  student  bodies  of  our  undergraduate 
schools.  Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress must  act  to  reform  the  draft. 

The  Congress,  unfortunately,  has 
lagged  behind  popular  sentiment  for 
draft  reforms.  In  passing  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  Congress 
refused,  for  example,  to  establish  a  ran- 
dom selection  system  and  national  stand- 


ards for  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System.  But 
Congress  has  not  been  alone  in  its  over- 
sights. Thus,  after  the  passage  of  the 
1967  law  the  President  refrained  from 
draftlrxg  the  youngest  first,  which  was 
legally  possible,  despite  his  earlier  sup- 
port of  this  change  and  widespread  be- 
lief In  both  the  civilian  and  the  military 
sectors  of  national  life  that  this  would 

Unfortunately,  to  the  imperfections 
and  omissions  in  the  1967  law,  some  of 
which  have  become  obvious  or  clearer 
after  almost  2  years'  experience  in  op- 
erating under  It,  must  be  added  new 
problems,  such  as  the  reclassification  of 
protestors,  that  have  sprung  up  or 
intensified  since  its  enactment.  In  a  word, 
the  time  has  come,  clearly,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  rework,  In  fundamental  ways, 
our  national  policy  and  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  procurement  of  military 
manpower.  Toward  this  goal,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1969  has  been  drafted 
and  submitted  for  congressional  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1969  can 
be  divided  Into  five  categories.  These  deal 
generally  with  Induction,  deferment,  na- 
tional standards,  admlnlstrative-legal 
matters  and  problems,  and  studies  of  is- 
sues related  to  military  manpower 
procurement. 

Pirst.  The  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1969  requires  that  the  youngest  regis- 
trants be  drafted  first  by  a  random  selec- 
tion system,  which  will  come  into  effect 
over  a  3-year  transitional  period.  In  two 
other  areas  bearing  closely  on  Induction 
and  induction  requirements,  it  brings 
policy  toward  the  drafting  of  aliens  into 
conformity  with  our  treaty  obligations, 
and  it  encourages  the  employment  of 
civilians  In  nonmilitary  jobs  through  the 
defense  establishment. 

Second.  It  permits  only  those  occupa- 
tional deferments  that  are  ordered  by  the 
President;  permits  students  to  post- 
pone— but  only  to  postpone — their  expo- 
sure to  induction,  a  permission  that  is 
discontinued  if  casualties  In  military 
combat  rise  to  10  percent  of  the  number 
of  men  drafted  In  any  month  during 
hostilities;  and  permits  the  conferring  of 
conscientious  objector  status  on  athiests 
and  agnostics  who  are  bona  fide  pacifists, 
thus  placing  these  men  on  a  par  with 
those  whose  pacificism  Is  based  on 
religious  training  and  belief. 

Third.  It  requires  the  adoption  and 
uniform  application  of  national  stand- 
ards and  criteria  in  the  administration 
of  selective  service  law. 

Fourth.  It  restricts  the  definition  of 
draft  delinquency  to  acts  relevant  to  a 
registrant's  individual  status;  allows  the 
judicial  review  of  questions  of  law  per- 
taining to  classification,  and  the  use  of 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  by  those  who 
comply  with  induction  orders;  reestab- 
lishes the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  the  review  of  con- 
scientious objector  litigation;  permits 
registrants  to  appear  in  draft  board  pro- 
ceedings Involving  them,  smd  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel;  limits  to  6  years  the 
term  of  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System;  and  prohibits  dis- 
crimination of  any  type  In  the  composl- 
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tlon  of  selective  service  panels  that  act 
on  the  draft  status  of  registrants. 

Plfth.  It  calls  for  thorough  public 
study  of  a  National  Service  Corps 
through  whichLthe  obligation  of  service 
to  the  United  States  might  be  met  by 
nonmUitary  activities;  of  a  volunteer 
army;  of  programs  to  give  educational 
and  physical  assistance  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  volunteer  for  military  duty  but 
cannot  meet  induction  standards;  and 
of  the  granting  of  amnesty  to  men  who 
have  chosen  to  leave  the  country  rather 
than  to  submit  themselves  to  the  draft. 

This  Is  highly  significant  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  support  by  my  colleagues 
of  both  parties. 


YOU'RE  A  MAN  NOW,  SON 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  most 
gratifying  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  a  moving 
and  inspirational  open  letter  published 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 21.  ,  ,  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  a  wonderful  rapport 
has  been  established  between  father  and 
son,  as  Major  Collins  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed his  emotions  upon  his  son's  en- 
trance into  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  order  that  all  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  with  me 
the  sense  of  true  patriotic  spirit,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  article  at  this 
time: 
AN  OPEN  Letter:  Tou're  A  Man  Now,  Son 

(Note.— As  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  The  Press'  night  news  editor,  Lee  W. 
Collins  Jr.,  yesterday  swore  his  son  Into  the 

Air  Force.  , ,     ^   .mi 

(Lee  W.  (Wes)  in  now  at  Lackland  afb. 
Tex.,  where  he  will  receive  basic  training. 
Vfes  \s  a  graduate  of  Taylor  AUderdlce  High 

School.  „„  ,     ..  _ 

( Mr  Collins,  who  has  spent  26  years  in  tne 
service,  nine  on  active  duty,  lives  with  his 
family  at  5712  Hobart  St.  Mr.  Collins'  open 
letter  to  his  son  follows : ) 

Deab  Wes:  You're  a  man  now.  son. 

Maybe  not  In  the  strictest  legal  sense. 
After  all.  you're  still  only  18.  But  when  you 
raised  your  right  hand  yesterday  and  I  swore 
you  into  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  you  became  a 
man  In  nearly  every  sense  of  the  word. 

You're  old  enough  to  serve  your  country 
and  to  flght  and  die  for  It. 

vmen  I  administered  the  Air  Force  oath 
to  you.  It  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments 
of  my  life  and  one  that  comes  to  few  fathers. 

LOTS  OF  MEMORIES  FLASH  BACK 

A  lot  Of  things  flashed  through  my  mind 
as  you  repeated  those  words  after  me.  And, 
if  you  saw  an  unusual  glistening  In  my  eyes. 
It  wasn't  the  reflection  of  the  light  and  It 
wasn't  the  first  time  In  your  life  It  has 
happened. 

Yes  yesterday  brought  back  many  mem- 
ories. Such  as  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  a  few 
hours  old,  lying  in  an  Army  hospital  nursery 
In  Texas  Mv  eyes  shone  the  same  way  that 
day  Then  a  "few  davs  later  I  held  you  for  the 
first  time.  You  were  a  big  baby  but  you 
seemed  very  small  to  your  Air  Force  sergeant 

father.  ,  __    „„„_ 

And,  so  It  went  through  the  years.  Your 

chrtstenlng.  Your  first  steps.  First  birthday. 
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Tour  first  day  In  scbool.  First  Holy  Com- 
munion. First  Little  League  game.  Tour  grad- 
uation from  eighth  grade  and  finally,  laat 
year,  your  high  school  graduation. 

So  many  days.  Some  happy,  some  sad, 
some  so-so,  but  really  all  pointing  to  this 
day  when  you  were  to  leave  home  for  the 
first  time. 

rr   HASTTNS  TRS  PBOCXSS 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  that  I  was  allowed 
to  swear  you  In.  It's  a  duty,  an  obligation  to 
be  sure,  but  more  than  that.  It's  a  privilege 
to  serve  this  great  country. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  military 
service  makes  a  man  out  of  a  youth.  Others 
say  it  makes  him  a  biun.  I  disagree  with  both 
Ideas. 

I  think  the  service  merely  hastens  the 
process,  whichever  It  may  be.  I  have  no 
qualms  about  you  on  this  point,  son.  Just 
be  your  usual  level-headed  self,  listen,  learn 
and  follow  orders  and  you  wUl  come  out 
okay. 

I  wish  you  well  In  the  days  to  come  and 
I  hope  you  learn  to  be  as  proud  of  and  love 
the  Air  Force  as  much  as  I  do.  There  will 
be  rough  days  but  there  will  be  good  onea. 
too.. 

'yp  rooraTKPS  to  follow 

Wherever  you  go  and  whatever  you  do, 
you'll  be  following  In  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  went  before  you.  Men  like  Eddie  Rlcken- 
backer.  Prank  Luke,  Charles  Undbergh.  BlUy 
Mitchell,  Jlmmle  DooUttle.  Hap  Arnold  and 
the  thousands  of  others,  many  unsung,  who 
helped  build  the  proud  tradlUon  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

It  la  your  tradition,  now.  too. 

Also,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  you  will 
never  really  be  alone.  The  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers of  your  family  will  go  with  you. 

Totni  LovDTO  Dao. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  was  vitally  Interested  in  the  labor 
movement  and  was  a  confirmed  Zionist, 
having  taken  an  active  role  in  both  ot 
these  fields  and  having  become  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  both.  He  served  with  the 
British  in  World  War  I,  and  contributed 
to  the  Allied  victory  in  that  confiict.  The 
milltory  training  of  those  early  years 
served  him  in  1947  and  1948  when  he 
was  SMJtive  in  the  war.  for  Israeli  inde- 
pendence. Levi  Eshkol  was  also  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  collective  agri- 
cultural settlements  and  on  economic 
planning  for  development.  He  was,  in  an 
age  of  specialists,  a  well  rounded  and 
well  versed  man,  expert  in  many  fields. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  lost  a  valued 
leader  and  statesman,  the  United  States 
has  lost  an  ally,  and  the  free  world  has 
lost  a  champion  of  liberty. 


February  27,  1969 


LEVI  ESHKOL.  ISRAEL  STATESMAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  KKW  Toax 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  February  27. 1969 
Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
was  saddened  on  February  26.  1969.  when 
the  announcement  came  from  Israel  that 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  had  died  of 
a  heart  attack.  It  is  a  loss  for  the  world, 
for  Levi  Eshkol  was  a  peacemaker  in  an 
area  too  often  torn  by  war  and  too  sel- 
dom quieted  by  peace.  In  a  time  fraught 
with  polarization  and  extreme  positions, 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol  was  the  rare  in- 
dividual who  sought  compromise  and 
moderation,  the  man  who  led  a  nation 
that  wanted  the  tranquility  that  comes 
from  reason,  and  not  the  chaoe  that  is 
bred  by  invective  and  hate.  Throughout 
his  life,  Levi  Eshkol  was  dedicated  to 
finding  acceptable  solutions  to  appar- 
ently insoluble  problems. 

Eshkol  was  an  Immigrant  in  a  land  of 
immigrants.  He  had  suffered  the  tor- 
tures of  the  pogroms  in  his  native  Rus- 
sia, and  had  witnessed  the  persecutions 
of  the  Nazis.  His  public  life  was  devoted 
to  finding  homes  and  a  new  life  for 
others  of  his  faith  who  had  been  the  vic- 
tims of  inhuman  prejudice.  Perhaps  the 
Kibbutz  that  he  loved  and  helped  found 
Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  life,  for  it  was 
on  the  barren  lands  of  Israel  that  he 
built  the  communities  that  accepted  the 
lost  and  rejected  Jews  of  the  world.  He 
left  the  land  of  Israel  a  better  place  than 
he  found  it  some  50  years  ago. 


TAX   FREE   PROMOTION   OF 
SOCIALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTA'l'IVJES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revela- 
tion that  a  tax-free  foundation  had  sub- 
sidized political  freeloaders  was  revolt- 
ing enough  to  taxpaying  citizens — but 
for  the  recipients  to  try  to  defend  the 
tax-free  gifts  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
tax  system. 

Perhaps  the  public  need  demand  more 
than  ethics  in  public  life.  Ethics,  like 
any  self-discipline,  applies  only  to  the 
honest  and  the  decent,  but  is  treated 
contemptuously  by  the  crafty  and 
amoral,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  equal 
rights  and  equal  responsibilities  of  a  free 
society. 

Some  feel  they  are  Immime  to  ethics 
and  above  responsibility  because  they  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  part  of  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy — a  nonlaborlng  class 
entitled  to  special  privileges. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  several  news 
clippings  on  the  Ford  Foundation,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Feb.  26. 
19«0) 

FOUNOATIOIf  COHTBOVKBST :  Fm  R.  F.  K.  AOBS 
DEFTND  GKAMTa 

(By  Bruce  Oalphln) 

For  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.).  It  w«« 
further  evidence  In  his  long  case  against 
tax-exempt  foundations. 

Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  (R-Wls.),  referred 
to  It  acidly  as  "severance  pay." 

McOeorge  Bundy.  president  of  the  giant 
Ford  Foundation,  defended  it  on  educational 
and  humanitarian  grounds. 

Whoever  is  right.  It  Is  clear  that  the  case 
of  Ford  grants  to  eight  aides  of  the  late 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  had  dramatized 
some  central  Issues  of  the  foimdatlon  con- 
troversy. 

By  approving  almost  simultaneous  grants 
for  eight  men  all  so  closely  Identified  with 
one  man's  politics,  had  the  Ford  Foundation 
clouded  Its  nonpartisan  stance?  Had  It  dem- 
onstrated the  danger  that  big  foundations 
can  undtily  Influence  the  Nation's  political 
thought? 

Or  to  the  contrary,  had  the  case  shown 
the  benevolent  potential  of  foundations.  In- 
vesting In  talent,  putting  the  mens  findings 
aa  It  were  Into  a  sort  of  Idea  bank,  so  that  the 


material's  true  worth  could  be  Judged— as 
Bundy  put  It — only  "several  years  from 
now?" 

Bundy  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  he  Initiated  the  eight  grants. 
And  he  readily  conceded  that  there  was  an 
emotional  motive:  After  the  second  major 
assassination  within  a  few  weeks,  he  said,  he 
asked  himself,  "What  can  we  do  to  help?  " 

In  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.'s  death.  Ford  gave  (86.000  to  the 
Atlanta  university  complex  to  establish  a 
King  archive. 

Kennedy,  Bundy  said,  had  assembled  an 
unusually  talented  grroup  of  Idea  men,  and 
It  seemed  appropriate  to  fund  studies  In 
which  their  expertise  could  be  put  to  work. 

The  eight  grants  totaled  $131,879,  Includ- 
ing travel.  Ford  makes  approximately  2000 
grants  a  year  to  individuals.  Bundy  testified. 

Beyond  the  philosophical  questions  In  this 
case  Is  a  concrete  one:  What  did  the  Ken- 
nedy octet  do  with  the  Ford  money? 

The  Washington  Post  was  able  to  reach  five 
of  the  eight.  Each  contended  that  he  had 
put  the  funds  to  good  use,  and  that  his 
study  produced  worthwhile  data. 

Their  reactions  ranged  from  resentment 
over  the  accusations  leveled  at  the  grants 
to  a  belief  that  people  mistakenly  thought 
the  granto  were  used  for  politicking. 

Peter  B.  Edeiman.  whoee  specialty  on  Sen. 
Kennedy's  staff  was  domestic  affairs,  made  a 
round-the-world  trip  under  his  Ford  grant. 

He  said  he  studied  social  insurance  In  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  political  and  economic 
deceatralization  in  Tugoslavla  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, preschool  programs  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  agricultural  cooperatives  In  Israel, 
rural  development  in  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and 
India  and  agricultural  methods  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  Japan,  he  said.  "I  tried  to  get  to  the 
roots  of  what's  happening  to  the  students. 
I  think  it  Is  very  relevant  to  American 
youth." 

The  whole  trip,  he  contended,  "broadened 
me  in  ways  that  are  Immeasurable"  and  was 
highly  "relevant  to  poverty  and  other  social 
problems  in  this  country." 

Edeiman  said  he  resents  the  suggestion 
that  he  did  not  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  his  $19,901.  five-month  grant. 

He  has  wrlttten  about  12fi  of  an  estimated 
160  pages  of  his  study,  which  he  hopes  to 
complete  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Edeiman  presently  Is  working  for  the  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation  here. 

The  new  Job  is  with  the  Vera  Institute  ot 
Justice,  which  deals  with  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice. 

Adam  Walinsky  was  Sen.  Kennedy's  ear 
to  the  New  Left.  A  special  Interest  then  was 
the  problem  of  alienation  and  self-determi- 
nation, and  hU  six-month,  S22,220  grant  al- 
lowed blm  to  continue  research  In  that  field. 

Alienation  is  not  solely  a  ghetto  phenome- 
non, he  said.  It  Is  a  problem  among  farmers, 
factory  workers,  the  rich — "much  of  the 
western  world." 

NO    KEQtnXEMENTa 

Walinsky  said  there  are  no  firm  requlre- 
menta  whether  his  research  will  be  used  for 
written  reporta  or  for  advice  to  the  Foun- 
dation. He  looks  upon  himself  as  something 
of  a  continuing  consultant,  even  though  the 
grant  has  run  ita  course  and  the  funds  are 
terminated. 

For  Instance,  he  expects  his  research  find- 
ings to  be  relevant  to  pending  and  future 
legislation.  He  already  has  spent  some  time 
advising  the  Robert  Kennedy  Memorial 
Foundation,  which  he  said  will  be  "active  In 
theee  very  fields"  (of  his  IntM-eet). 

"I  think  that  what  bothered  some  people 
was  a  belief  that  we  were  running  around 
doing  politics,"  Walinsky  said  of  the  con- 
troversy the  eight  granta  have  raised.  He  said 
he  spent  "maybe  three  weekends  and  seven 
or  eight  weekdays  on  politics.  That  was  on 
my  own  time,  and  It  was  leas  than  any 
number  of  privately  employed  men  spent." 
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SCANS   CAMPAICNINC 

Oerald  J.  (Jerry)  Bruno  has  been  investi- 
gating the  proposition  that  because  of  the 
threat  of  assassination,  existing  alrport- 
motorcade-shopplng  center  campaign  tech- 
inques  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  an 
all-media  approach. 

Bruno,  who  was  Kennedy's  top  advance 
man,  says  he  is  comparing  cities  the  Sena- 
tor vUlted  during  his  1968  campaign  with  a 
control  group  Kennedy  didn't  visit.  Bruno 
says  he  has  compiled  research  in  "about  16 
states." 

Funds  for  Brimo's  seven-month,  $19,460 
Ford  grant  continue  until  March  6.  He  Is 
doubtful  that  he  will  have  a  written  report 
by  then,  but  said  he  haa  no  specific  dead- 
line for  It. 

Bruno  oppoaes  the  all-media  Idea.  My 
belief  Is  that  it  would  hurt  our  political 
system  .  .  .  that  It  would  tend  to  make  the 
candidate  not  responalve  to  the  Issues,"  he 
said. 

The  three  other  Kennedy  aides  who  re- 
ceived Ford  granta  aftar  the  Senator's  death 

arei 

Prank  Manklewlcz.  now  abroad.  $16,692  to 
study  the  effectiveness  of  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams In  Latin  America. 

Earl  G.  Graves.  $19,600  for  a  six-month 
study  of  opportunities  for  black  citizens  In 
small  business. 

Thomas  Johnston,  $10,000  to  study  the 
feasibiUty  of  transmitting  newspapers  elec- 
tronically. 

Joseph  F.  Dolan.  now  a  practicing  attorney 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  has  completed  hU  Ford 
project. 

The  six-month.  $18,656  study  concerned 
the  way  law  schools  taach  studenta  about  the 
law-making  process. 

Dolan  said  he  vlsltad  "22  or  23"  law  schools 
in  the  New  Tork  and  Washington  areas,  in 
Michigan.  Washington  State  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states. 

He  completed  hla  report  early  In  January, 
submitted  it  to  Ftord.  offered  It  to  a  law  Jour- 
nal, and  circulated  it  among  a  number  of  law 
deans  and  professors  for  criticism. 

"The  thing  that  mystifies  me  is  the  sudden 
interest  in  this  grant,"  he  declared. 

Dolan  worked  with  Kennedy  in  the  Justice 
Department  from  1961  to  1966,  then  joined 
his  senatorial  staff.  He  once  was  listed  as  Ken- 
nedy's best  p&ld  aide. 

Dall  Porsythe  had  the  smallest  of  the  Ford 
grants  to  the  Kennedy  octet:  $6,390.  And,  he 
reported,  "I  gave  them  back  about  $700  that 
I  didn't  spend." 

Hla  four-month  grant  authorized  him  to 
study  presidential  political  trends,  especially 
in  the  nominating  process. 

He  did  research  in  the  Columbia  University 
library,  attended  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  and  the  meeting  of  the  New 
Democratic  Coalition  In  Minneapolis,  and 
conducted  research  In  CalUornla,  Oregon. 
Colorado  and  Iowa. 

Thus  far  he  has  completed  only  a  "six-  or 
seven-page"  outline  for  Ford,  but  Porsythe 
said  be  has  no  q>eclflc  deadline  for  his  final 
report. 

"I've  got  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  research 
data,"  he  said.  "1  wish  I  had  finished  It.  but  I 
have  a  new  baby  and  a  new  Job." 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Feb.  36.  1969] 

JOUXNALIBIC   OBANT   OIVKN   FOB   NEOBOS 

The  Afro-Amerlcan  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
the  Virginia  Council  on  Human  Relations 
will  sponsor  a  year-long  project,  financed  by 
a  $123,000  Ford  Fovmdation  grant,  to  train 
15  young  Negro  newspapermen  and  women. 

Details  of  the  Frederick  Douglass  Fellow- 
ship program  were  announmed  yesterday  in 
Richmond  by  Raymond  H.  Boone,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Afro-Amerlcan,  and  Carl  E. 
AuvU  of  Falls  Church.  Virginia  Council  pres- 
ident. 

They  said  the  project  Is  aimed  at: 
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Training  Negro  newspapermen  for  careers 
In  a  profession  usually  closed  to  them. 

Strengthening  the  Negro  press  by  adding 
to  the  skilled  manpower  available. 

Challenging  and  confronting  racism  in 
American  newspapers,  especially  In  the 
South. 

Applicanta  for  the  Douglass  Fellowships 
will  be  sought  from  colleges,  prisons,  ghet- 
tos, military  services.  Job  Corps  training  cen- 
ters, VISTA  volunteers  and  Peace  Corps  re- 
turnees, according  to  Boone  and  Auvll. 

The  partlclpante  each  will  receive  a  stipend 
of  $4200.  ,     ^ 

Headquartered  in  Richmond,  the  project 
also  will  have  newsrooms  In  Washington  and 
Baltimore. 

The  program,  according  to  Boone  and  Au- 
vll, win  emphasize  learning  by  doing.  The 
fellows  win  cover  news  eventa,  report  on 
them  and.  If  their  accounta  merit  pubUca- 
Uon.  will  see  them  published  In  one  or  sev- 
eral of  the  Afro-American's  editions. 


THE  SENTINEL  ANTI-BALLISTIC- 
MISSILE  SYSTEM 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNXCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1969 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  proposals  to  construct  the  Sentinel 
antl-balUstic-missile  system  in  the  com- 
ing years,  a  system  which  is  argued  on 
the  one  hand  as  essential  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other, 
is  criticized  as  a  needless  expenditure 
of  American  resources  for  a  doubtful 
gain,  at  a  time  when  the  country  should 
concentrate  on  its  social  needs,  and  its 
urban  deficit,  among  other  urgent  re- 
quirements which  have  been  recognized. 
The  Hartford  Times  has  recently  done 
a  serious  and  thoughtful  study  of  the 
arguments  against  this  matter,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  its  presentation  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  and  made  available 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate: 
(Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Feb.  23. 
1969( 

WHT  SENTINIL  CotTLD  BE  A  CATACLYSMIC 

Mistake 
The  debate  about  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Sentinel  anti-balUstlc  mlssUe  sys- 
tem is  a  deUberation  of  very  large  and  long 
range  importance.  It  may  be  a  far  bigger 
decision  than  it  seems  to  be. 

It  isn't  Just  a  debate  over  whether  we 
should  go  ahead  with  a  missile  defense  sys- 
tem that  has  been  challenged  both  as  tech- 
nique and  aa  strategy. 

We  are  debating,  there  is  reason  to  suspect. 
a  national  commitment  to  the  ways  of  de- 
fense and  the  ways  of  life  that  lie  beyond 
the  Sentinel.  The  subject  Is  explored  In  the 
leading  article  on  the  first  Perspective  page 
in  today's  Sunday  Times. 

This  Is  a  crossroads.  If  we  elect  to  go  the 
way  of  the  Sentinel  system,  it  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  will  be  no  turning  back.  We 
may  find  we  have  condemned  ourselves  to 
live  under  a  permanent  national  preoccupa- 
tion with  Doomsday. 

This  Is  not  a  decision  to  be  made  In  the 
Pentagon  or  In  a  closed  session  of  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Because  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  decision  on  the  Sentinel,  It  needs 
to  be  the  subject  of  fuU  public  understand- 
ing and  discussion.  And  the  Washington's 
Poet's  discovery  of  an  elaborate  and  quite 
clandestine  military  plan  of  public  relations 
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on  behalf  of  the  Sentinel  Is  not  very  reas- 
suring. 

When  the  United  States  decides  on  a  route 
as  Important  as  this  one  seems  to  be,  the 
decision  should  be  an  open  one.  When  the 
United  States  decides  to  deploy  an  antl- 
balllstic-missile  system,  the  relative  security 
of  the  nuclear  power  stand-off  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  wlU 
come  to  an  end.  To  end  tfiat  stand-off  in- 
volves a  commitment  of  awesome  propor- 
tions. 

The  United  States,  In  order  to  be  effective 
In  world  affairs  and  in  order  to  work  crea- 
tively for  world  peace,  must  be  able  to  bar- 
gain from  strength.  And  many  of  the  backers 
of  the  Sentinel,  as  men  of  good  wlU  and 
honesty,  see  this  plan  as  one  which  simply 
gives  us  a  little  more  strength  to  use  for 
decent  purposes. 

But  such  experto  as  William  C.  Poster, 
for  eight  years  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  point  out 
that  the  issue  is  not  that  simple.  The  rules 
of  the  game  will  change  dramatically  if  we 
make  this  choice. 

There  Is  at  the  moment,  the  best  oppor- 
tunity In  many  years  to  get  together  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  There  Is  an  opportunity 
now  to  halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weaponry  around  the  world. 

It  Is  clear,  moreover,  that  President  Nixon 
recognizes  the  psychological  Importance  of 
this  moment  and  wanta  to  make  the  most 
of  It. 

But  even  a  president,  especially  In  the  first 
months  of  organization  and  policy-making, 
can  be  caught  up  in  the  sweep  of  earnest 
but  misguided  pleadings  to  find  that  bad 
Judgment  has  closed  the  doors  we  wish  were 
stUl  standing  open. 

Today's  chances  for  nuclear  negotiation 
are  perishable  opportunities.  It  has  taken 
decades  to  create  them.  They  could  be  de- 
stroyed In  a  few  hours  of  short-sighted  de- 
cision-making. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  newspaper  that  to 
lose  these  opportunities  would  be  one  of  the 
great  historic  tragedies  of  modern  times. 

To  plunge  ahead,  slam  bang,  with  the 
Sentinel  system  is  to  commit  ourselves  to 
Immeasurably  more  elaborate  systems  which 
would  have  to  follow.  That  could  kill  off  any 
opportunities  for  ending  the  perpetual  spiral 
of  nuclear  weaponry. 

When  President  Johnson  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  gave  their  hesitant  ap- 
proval to  the  imtial  work  on  the  Sentinel 
system  18  months  ago,  it  was  rationalized  as 
a  "thin"  system  to  protect  us  against  the 
relatively  primitive  nuclear  weapons  Red 
China  will  have  a  few  years  from  now. 

But  Red  China's  weapons  are  not  going  to 
remain  "primitive"  for  very  long.  There  is 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  me  Sentinel  sys- 
tem would  give  VIS  effective  protection 
against  the  Chinese  by  the  time  we  got  It  In- 
stalled. 

Thus,  if  we  undertake  an  antl-balllstic- 
mlsslle  defense  at  all,  we  will  have  to  install 
something  far  more  sophisticated  than  Sen- 
tinel. 

At  this  point  the  Soviet  Union  is  hardly 
going  to  believe  us  when  we  say  we  are  wor- 
ried only  about  Red  China — even  if  we  mean 
It.  The  Russians  will  feel  compelled  to 
counter  our  newest  system  with  a  newer  one 
of  their  own.  And  we.  In  turn,  will  feel  the 
necessity  to  top  the  Kremlin's  effort. 

The  rules  of  this  game  of  unlimited  nu- 
clear one-upmanship  could  bring  the  United 
States  to  a  program  In  which  we  ring  each 
city  with  aU  the  hardware  of  nuclear  war 
and  huddle  away  our  lives  In  fallout  shelters. 
The  preliminary  coet  estimates  of  this 
"thick"  defense  ran  to  more  than  $40  bil- 
lion— and  there  is  probably  no  way  of  esti- 
mating what  the  real  cost  would  be.  The 
program  is  now  being  discussed  at  a  $100 
blUlon  plan. 
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RmU  eo«ta.  In  thU  kind  of  defena*  lystAm. 
might  b«  almort  lml«vftnt.  anywmy.  Would 
not  oiir  whole  national  existence  be  given 
over  ao  eoon  to  the  nightmare  preparations 
for  a  war  of  total  nuclear  annihilation? 

We  would  have  to  prepare — If  "prepare"  U 
a  word  with  any  meaning  here — for  an 
enemy  strategy  which  might  at  some  point 
decide  to  catch  us  with  a  first  strike  before 
we  could  develop  the  next  stage  of  nuclear 
capacity.  For  the  odds  again  would  favor  the 
first-strike  strategy. 

ThU  country's  obaeaalon  with  the  terror- 
laden  business  of  nuclear  defense  In  an  all- 
out  arms  race  would  surely  threaten  to  de- 
moralize the  non-mlUtary  aspects  of  our 
clTlc  existence  It  is  hard  to  Imagine.  In  any 
event,  a  situation  which  would  dehumanise 
the  United  States  any  faster — or  which 
would  gobble  up  any  resoxirces  available  to 
the  human  side  of  our  national  existence. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  saw  aU  this  clearly  enough.  They 
warned  that  this  could  be  the  result  of 
their  tentative  approval  of  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram. But  they  were  not  quite  far-vlaloned 
enough  or  Independent  enough  to  reject  the 
Sentinel  when  they  should  have. 

It  is  Aot  too  late  to  do  so  now.  But  the 
time  ha«  Almost  run  out. 

A  new  administration.  Inheriting  a  plan 
ready  for  execution  and  all  of  that  plan's 
seU-generatlve  expertise,  may  be  too  timid 
to  cancel  commitments  which  should  be  can- 
celled. 

That  was  the  course  of  events  that  led  to 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  And  it  has  already  been 
suggested  that  the  Sentinel  may  be  the 
Nixon  Administration's  Bay  of  Pigs.  But  let 
us  make  sure  this  doesn't  happen. 

If  the  people  had  really  known  what  was 
going  on.  there  would  not  have  been  a  Cuban 
fiasco  for  Kennedy.  If  the  people  are  per- 
mitted to  get  In  on  the  facts  and  the  deci- 
sions, there  need  be  no  nuclear  fiasco  for 
Nixon. 


AID  FOR  BIAPRA 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  and  concerned,  as  I  know 
most  of  our  colleagues  and  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  are.  over  the  sit- 
uation which  has  existed  In  Nigeria  for 
the  past  several  months.  Dally  we  receive 
reports  of  countless  numbers  of  men. 
women,  and  children  dying  from  starva- 
tion, disease,  and  malnutrition.  The 
plight  of  the  Biafrans.  young  and  old, 
who  have  been  victimized  by  this  civil 
war  cannot  help  but  touch  Edl  of  us,  in 
and  out  of  government. 

The  tragedy  of  NlKcria.  like  so  many 
other  human  tragedies,  is  that  what 
seems  clearly  moral  smd  clearly  impera- 
tive to  most  of  us  is  not  what  seems  ei- 
ther clear,  moral,  or  imperative  to  the 
people  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  end 
the  conflict.  The  basic  difficulty  appears 
to  be  that  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
the  problem  are  hopelessly  tied  to  Its 
political  aspects  and.  so  far.  ancient  ri- 
valries and  suspicions  have  prevented 
those  responsible  from  being  convinced 
that  innocent  persons  should  not  be 
made  victims  of  power  plays  and  political 
maneuvering.  A  clear  and  definitive  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  po- 
litical and  military  aspects  of  the  situa- 
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tlon.  on  one  hand,  and  the  humanitarian 
aspects  on  the  other. 

Although  our  Oovemment  has  made 
major  contributions  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering in  Blafra  and  has  donated  more 
than  $22  million  in  cash  and  surplus  food 
plus  eight  cargo  aircraft,  I  believe  the 
response  of  the  United  States  to  this  sit- 
uation was  neither  prompt  nor  broad 
enough.  At  present,  only  200  tons  a  day 
are  reaching  a  people  whose  minimum 
relief  needs  are  estimated  at  2,000  tons 
a  day.  It  is  obvious  that  much  more  must 
be  done.  Without  becoming  embroiled  in 
the  political  factors,  the  United  States 
should  be  doing  everything  it  can  to  pre- 
vent the  already  appalling  starvation  In 
Blafra  from  becoming  one  of  this  cen- 
tury's major  world  disasters. 

I  was  pleased  to  Join  with  over  100  of 
our  colleagues  last  month  in  sponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  98,  which 
calls  for  a  significant  increase  in  UjS. 
relief  efforts  and  international  coopera- 
tion in  this  humanitarian  endeavor.  Such 
a  large  number  of  sponsors  clearly  indi- 
cates the  strong  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress  for  expanding  American 
relief  efforts  to  this  beleaguered  and 
war- torn  area  of  Africa  and  I  urge  that 
prompt  and  favorable  action  be  taken  on 
this  resolution,  and  that  the  United 
States  take  all  necessary  steps  to  in- 
crease its  relief  activities  in  Nigerla- 
Blafra. 


February  27,  1969 


DAVID  LEO  UELMEN  STRESSES 
LABORS  STAKE  IN  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CONSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speake^.  David  Leo 
Uelmen.  a  well-known  labo^  lawyer,  gave 
an  excellent  speech  in  Milwaukee  on 
January  11.  1969.  in  which  he  summar- 
ized eloquently  the  role  the  Supreme 
Court  has  played  both  in  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  the  workingman  and  in  as- 
suring a  decent  and  civilized  society  for 
all  of  us.  He  also  sounded  a  timely  warn- 
ing against  ill-considered  attempts  to 
overturn  Supreme  Court  decisions  by 
amending  the  Constitution. 

The  speech,  entitled  "Labor's  Stake  in 
the    American    Constitution,"    is    well 
worth  reading  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 
LABoa's  Stake  in  the  Ameeican  CONSTmr- 

TION 

(Address  By  David  Leo  Uelmen) 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  Dave  Prevlant 
who  Is  not  able  to  be  with  us  tonight.  It  was 
nine  years  ago  that  he  warned  us  all  that  no 
union  would  escape  the  restrictive  provisions 
of  the  Landrum-Oriffln  Act.  and  we  certainly 
have  found  that  to  be  true.  All  unions  have 
had  to  adjust  to  those  provisions  and  none 
have  escaped. 

We  also  know  that  In  1968  strikes  have  be- 
come more  dlfflcult  to  settle,  and  perhaps 
there  are  numerous  reasons  for  this  fact. 
Some  of  these  reasons  bear  stating: 

(A)  The  historic  right  of  union  members 
to  obtain  assistance  from  their  brothers  on 
the  picket  Une  baa  been  seriously  curtailed 
by  the  law. 


(B)  The  contracts  that  we  dedre  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  employer  are  now  regulated 
from  paragraph  to  comma  by  the  National 
Labor  Act.  No  settlement  Is  possible,  even 
where  the  parties  are  In  agreement,  without 
overcoming  serious  legal  burdens. 

(C)  In  addition  to  fighting  the  boss,  we 
are  occasionally  obliged  to  fight  some  of  our 
own  members.  All  of  these  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  legal  dlfflcultlee  in  1868. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  law  has  virtually 
removed  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  to  control  or  discipline  the  mi- 
nority. Including  those  few  fifth  column  art- 
ists who  consciously  try  to  undermine  the 
union  and  Its  work.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  three 
officers  are  facing  Indictment  tonight  (or 
having  assisted  the  chairman  in  removing. 
In  a  peaceful  way,  two  members  who  In- 
sisted on  attending  a  meeUng  at  which  they 
had  no  legal  right  to  be. 

In  addition  to  legal  Impediments,  the  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  unions  have  to  face 
political  problems  at  regular  Intervals.  Much 
can  be  accomplished  by  dedicated  union  of- 
ficers for  the  members  and  society,  but  dis- 
appointments and  frustrations  are  also  pres- 
ent. The  year  of  1968  had  Its  fair  share  of 
those,  and  I'm  not  satisfied  that  enough  Is 
being  done  on  the  top  policy  levels  Inside 
the  International  Unions  and  the  Central 
Bodies  to  assist  the  local  unions  In  solving 
these  problems. 

1968  was  a  year  of  dissent  and  a  year  In 
which  dissent  was  expressed  In  numerous 
ways  and  In  strange  places.  We  saw  dissent 
expressed  In  our  colleges  and  universities.  In 
our  labor  unions.  In  our  corporations.  In  our 
military  services.  In  our  sports  activities  and 
In  almost  every  state  of  the  union.  In  my 
opinion  no  organization  as  responsive  to  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  country  as 
labor  unions  are  can  Ignore  this  dissent.  Nor 
will  this  dissent  be  still — nor  can  It  be  stilled. 

Frequently,  we  are  too  eager  to  read  evil 
Into  dissent.  Each  dissenting  opinion  becomes 
suspect,  too  quickly.  Each  dissenter  Is  labeled 
"rebel"  too  soon.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  girl  who  Joined  a  convent  at  which 
only  two  words  could  be  spoken  every  ten 
years.  After  ten  years  this  girl  said  "Food's 
bad."  After  twenty  years  she  said  "Bed's 
hard."  After  ten  more  years  she  said  "I  quit  " 
The  Mother  Superior  replied:  "Well,  I'm  not 
surprised.  You've  done  nothing  but  complain 
for  the  past  thirty  years." 

No  one  person  can  tell  the  labor  movement 
how  It  win  react  to  Its  dissenting  voices.  All 
must  listen  to  the  voices  and  all  must  par- 
ticipate In  the  decision  as  to  how  labor  should 
react.  Are  there  procedures  which  must  be 
changed  or  adopted?  Are  there  policies  which 
must  be  changed?  What  additional  struc- 
tures should  be  established  or  abolished? 
Who  will  be  the  leaders  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges? 

In  about  one  week  a  new  U.S.  President 
elected  by  the  conservative  groups  of  the 
country  will  be  sworn  In.  He  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  help  solve  the  nation's 
problems,  but  I  am  reminded  what  Adlal 
Stevenson  said  about  Richard  M.  Nixon:  "He 
Is  the  type  of  a  politician  who  will  cut  down 
a  redwood  tree  and  then  mount  the  stiunp 
to  give  a  speech  In  favor  of  conservation." 
Perhaps  he  has  changed  since  then. 

During  the  last  campaign  no  Institution  of 
our  country  was  safe  from  attack  or  was 
spared  criticism.  When  the  winds  of  dissent 
blow  as  strongly  as  they  blew  In  1968  no  one 
can  be  sure  what  type  of  dust  and  sand  will 
be  blown  about  Into  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
American  public.  One  of  the  Institutions 
which  received  the  brunt  of  the  attack  was 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  the  attack  Is  because 
It  U  unable  to  publicly  defend  Itself.  The 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  are  elected  at 
regular  Intervals  and  great  publicity  follow 
these  campaigns.  The  Court,  which  la  the 
balance  wheel  established  by  the  Constitution 
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to  secure  the  Constitution  against  erosion  by 
leglslaUve  acts,  Is  composed  of  members  ap- 
pointed for  life.  No  public  funds  and  no  pri- 
vate funds  are  avaUable  or  are  budgeted  for 
the  Court  to  defend  itself  or  Its  decisions. 

Nor  can  the  Court  duck  the  issues  pre- 
sented. It  can't  reject  a  case  as  "too  con- 
troversial"; a  case  must  be  controversial  be- 
fore the  Court  wUl  consider  It. 

It  can't  consider  "what  will  the  voters 
think."  It  must  consider  only  "what  does  the 
constitution  say." 

It  can't  say.  as  Congress  said  to  labor  In 
1959  when  It  adopted  the  Landrum-Oriffln  Act 
over  labor's  objections — "You  should  have 
seen  the  mall." 

The  Court  must  face  the  controversial  Issues 
of  the  times,  and  It  Is  frequently  called  upon 
so  to  do.  We  have  seen.  In  the  past  fifteen 
years,  that  there  Is  more  guts  In  those  nine 
men  than  Congress  has  shown  with  Its  500. 

Lost  In  the  politics  of  the  day  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
one  of  three  Independent  branches  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Presidency,  the  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  each  have  their  spe- 
cific roles  to  play:  each  are  created  by  the 
Constitution  and  each  have  their  powers  de- 
fined by  the  Constitution.  The  genius  of  the 
American  Constitution  is  that  It  created 
these  three  Independent  branches  of  govern- 
ment each  to  act  as  a  check  and  balance  on 
the  other.  Does  Russia.  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  Egypt.  Cuba  or-  other  South  American 
countries  have  a  tradition  of  a  free  smd  In- 
dependent Judiciary?  You  all  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  question. 

The  so-called  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Constitution, 
our  government  and  our  liberty  as  Individ- 
uals. And  It  Is  the  unique  contribution  which 
American  history  has  made  to  the  world.  The 
attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court — the  proposals 
to  change  the  Court — the  proposals  to  re- 
move life  tenure  ftom  the  Justices — the  pro- 
posals to  hold  Constitutional  conventions — 
to  repeal  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution — should  give  us  all 
cause  for  alarm. 

True,  decisions  of  the  Court  In  important 
matters  are  controversial.  Two  sides  argue, 
but  only  one  can  win.  But  the  American 
labor  movement  should  know  that  It  has 
been  saved  again  and  again  by  that  same 
Supreme  Court,  and  management  and  the 
conservatives  didn't  like  It  one  little  bit. 
Just  a  few  examples : 

1.  When  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Issued  an 
Injunction  against  the  strike  of  the  bus 
drivers  In  Milwaukee  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  Illegal  for  them  to  strike  under  the  state 
law  as  a  public  utility,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  reversed,  and  told  Wis- 
consin that  since  federal  law  gives  these  men 
the  right  to  strike,  the  stote  can't  take  It 
away. 

2.  When  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  Wisconsin  and  Texas  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  states  held  that  a  state  court 
could  enjoin  peaceful  picketing  in  industries 
that  affect  interstate  commerce,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said — you're 
wrong.  The  Natlomal  I^bor  Act  gives  unions 
the  right  to  picket  and  no  state  can  take  It 
away. 

3.  When  the  National  Labor  Board  held 
that  a  hiring  hall  was  Illegal,  and  the  Build- 
ing Trades  and  Teamsters  Unions  were  to  pay 
back  thousands  of  dollars  of  dues  coUected 
pursuant  to  their  hiring  hall  contract  provi- 
sions, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  reversed. 

4.  When  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  a  decision  of  the  Joint  labor-man- 
agement grievance  committee  was  Just  ad- 
visory, and  that  the  decisions  of  these  griev- 
ance boards  could  not  be  enforced  In  court, 
the  Supreme  Coturt  of  the  United  States  re- 
versed, and  the  Court  backed  up  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  negotiated  by  the 


union.  I  Incidentally,  for  you  newcomers, 
Dave  Prevlant  argued  these  cases  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.) 

5.  When  Kansas  argued  that  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  for  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead 
was  a  matter  for  exclusive  state  Jurisdiction 
and  that  Congress  would  not  regulate  the 
price  of  natural  gas,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said  to  Kansas — "you're 
wrong".  Were  not  going  to  let  Kansas,  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  oil  people  hold  up  the  people 
living  m  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
Minnesota  In  the  price  of  their  natural  gas. 

6.  When  the  old  Liberty  League  argued 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  which 
gave  employees  the  right  to  Join  a  union 
without  being  fired,  was  unconstitutional, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  statute.  Con- 
gress does  have  the  constitutional  power  to 
protect  employees  who  Join  labor  unions 
from  discrimination  and  discbarge. 

7.  When  the  State  of  Ohio  permitted  Its 
police  force  to  push  In  the  door  of  a  private 
home  simply  because  they  suspected  that 
there  was  some  illegal  conduct  going  on  in 
that  building,  Ohio  argued  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  Constitution  doesn't  apply  to 
the  States;  and  that  it  Is  a  limitation  only 
on  the  federal  government.  The  Supreme 
Coiu"t  of  the  United  States  said  to  Ohio — 
"forget  It".  The  provisions  against  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure  of  the  Constitution 
protect  a  man  In  his  home  and  It  would 
permit  no  distinction  between  whether  a 
door  Is  being  kicked  down  by  an  FBI  man,  a 
state  policeman  or  a  local  city  patrolman.  It 
Is  the  Constitution  that  governs  and  protects. 

8.  When  the  District  Attorney  In  New  York 
went  Into  a  local  union  office  and  seized 
the  file  cabinets  and  physically  carried  them 
out  without  a  search  warrant,  and  used  these 
files  to  convict  a  business  agent  of  a  crime 
based  upon  the  records  they  found  In  his 
own  file  cabinets,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reversed.  The  Constitution  pro- 
tects a  citizen  in  his  home  and  In  his  office 
from  Illegal  searches  and  seizures. 

9.  When  the  State  of  Florida  tried  and  con- 
victed a  citizen  on  the  charge  of  burglary 
and  denied  him  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  an  attorney,  Florida  argued  he  wasn't 
entitled  to  an  attorney  unless  he  could  afford 
to  pay.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  "no",  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees a  man  a  lawyer  and  Florida  cannot  de- 
prive him  of  that  right  simply  because  the 
man  Is  poor. 

10.  When  the  State  of  Mississippi  argued 
that  it  could  hold  persons  accused  of  crime 
without  ball  or.  in  the  alternative,  could  set 
ball  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 
order  to  keep  a  man  In  Jail,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said.  "no",  the 
Constitution  gives  a  man  the  right  to  be 
released  on  ball  and  Mississippi  cannot  de- 
prive him  of  those  Constitutional  rights. 

11.  When  the  State  of  Illinois  said,  all 
right,  we'll  give  the  man  his  right  to  a  lawjer. 
but  It  win  be  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  In 
the  meantime  we'll  hold  him  In  the  police 
station  for  a  few  weeks  for  questioning  before 
we  let  him  see  the  lawyer,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said  "no",  thU 
man  Is  entitled  to  a  lawyer  after  his  arrest. 
A  state  may  not  take  a  citizen  accused  of 
crime  down  to  the  Jallhouse  for  a  little 
pushing  around  in  order  to  get  a  confession 
from  him,  and  then  after  It  has  obtained 
the  confession,  give  the  citizen  his  day  In 
court. 

12.  When  Allis-ChaJLmers  argued  that  the 
union  could  not  fine  Its  members  who  acted 
as  strike-breakers  by  working  during  a  strike, 
in  violation  of  the  Union  constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sup- 
ported the  union  and  Its  constitution. 

13.  When  Nebraska  held  that  the  union 
shop  amendments  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
were  unconstitutional,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed.  It  held  that  a  citizen  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
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collective     bargaining     under      which     he 
benefits. 

14.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  a  child  could  not  be  required 
to  say  certain  prayers  prescribed  by  the 
school  board,  there  were  certain  kinds  of 
"nuts"  going  around  the  country  saying 
that  the  court  had  "thrown  God  out  of  the 
school  room."  |As  though  any  human  could 
throw  God  out  of  anywhere  he  desires  to 
be.  I  We  dont  send  our  children  to  school  for 
the  purpose  of  praying,  and  who  wants 
school  boards  whose  membership  undergoes 
change  from  Protestant  to  Catholic  to 
Jewish  from  time  to  time,  adopting  a  series 
of  their  own  personal  prayers  and  imposing 
them  upon  all  children  as  uniform  standard 
prayers. 

I  am  also  amused  by  those  that  say  that 
the  prescribed  prayer  was  Just  a  "harmleas" 
prayer — whatever  that  is. 

15.  When  the  various  states  of  the  United 
States  had  Ignored  reapportionment  of  the 
legislatures  for  many  years  to  the  point  that 
the  cities  were  virtually  unrepresented,  and 
the  state  legislatures  were  organized  on 
the  basis  of  geography  Instead  of  on  the 
basis  of  population,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  ordered  the  legislatures 
reapportioned.  Our  Constitutional  system  re- 
quires each  man  to  have  one  vote,  and  no 
state  can  count  the  sticks  and  stumps  in  the 
north  or  the  swamp  rats  in  the  south  as 
voters.  One  man — one  vote.  It  was  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
had  the  courage,  the  willingness  and  the 
Intestinal  fortitude  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Interpret  and  apply  the  Constitu- 
tion when  the  state  legUlators  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  fulfill  their  duty. 

We  are  told  by  Senator  Dlrksen  that  the 
Constitution  must  be  changed  so  that  leg- 
islative reapportionment  may  be  based  on 
an  area  as  well  as  population.  We  are  told 
by  Governor  Dewey  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment should  be  dropped.  We  are  told  by 
George  Wallace  that  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices should  be  recalled  and  that  their  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  should  be 
abolished. 

No  one  vrtll  assert  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  perfect  document,  but 
we  do  know  that  It  is  the  one  product  of  our 
revolution  which  makes  this  Country  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  other 
revolution  has  produced  a  document  or  gov- 
ernment that  has  lasted  as  has  this  govern- 
ment— not  the  French  revolution,  not  the 
Russian  revolution,  not  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion, not  the  Egyptian  revolution. 

Our  document  is  different  and  its  differ- 
ences have  been  the  source  of  our  strength. 
Those  who  will  change  It  are  cutting  at  the 
heart  of  the  Constitution  and  at  the  heart 
of  our  liberty. 

We  are  told  that  a  new  Constitutional 
convention  should  be  called. 

Who  does  Senator  Dlrksen  have  In  mind  to 
be  Chairman  of  this  convention?  Do  you  know 
who  the  last  Chairman  was?— George  Wash- 
ington. And  who  do  we  have  on  the  scene 
todav  that  will  take  the  place  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Adams, 
James  Madison,  and  the  others? 

No  doubt  these  people  seeking  a  new  Con- 
vention envision  one  held  in  a  plush  car- 
peted building  with  cocktails  before  dinner 
and  brandy  afterward,  and  after  the  impor- 
tant provisions  of  our  Constitution  have 
been  gutted,  all  Americans  would  sit  down 
quietly  and  shake  hands  and  "let  bygones 
be  bygones." 

Well,  there  was  no  carpeting  at  Valley 
Forge:  and  there  were  no  cocktails  served 
before  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware; 
and  when  the  British  captured  Nathan  Hale 
they  did  not  shake  his  hand  and  say  let's 
"let  bygones  be  bygones." 

Our  founding  fathers  knew  sacrifice  and 
experienced  the  risks  to  establish  a  docu- 
ment which  gives  the  citizens  of  the  United 
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StatM  freedom  unequAled  «nd  unhMUtI  of  In 

the  history  of  the  world.  The  right  to  be  free 
from  uiire«aon*ble  Marcbee  and  seizures; 
tbe  right  to  be  free  from  arrest  In  the  ab- 
sence of  reasonable  cause;  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  be  taken  to  a  magistrate  for  tbe 
setting  of  ball;  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  legal  counsel.  These  rights  were  obtained 
after  much  sacrifice  and  cannot  and  should 
not  and  will  not  be  negotiated  away  by  any 
ctirrent  generation  of  Americans.  Theee 
rights  are  too  precious  to  be  tam[>ered  with 
on  a  day  to  day  or  year  to  year  basis.  These 
are  rights  which  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
any  police  patrolman,  police  cblef,  or  police 
Judge — not  while  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  slu. 

Some  have  said  that  since  the  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  States  has  been  amended  twen- 
ty-flve  times,  what's  wrong  with  having  a  few 
more  amendments.  However,  tbe  number  3A 
Is  a  very  misleading  number.  Tbe  first  ten, 
tbe  Bill  of  Rights,  are  tbe  ones  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  here  tonight.  Seven  others 
are  primarily  "housekeeping"  amendments. 
Election  of  senators,  succession  of  presidents, 
women's  suffrage,  incompetence  of  tbe  presl- 
dent  and  the  Income  tax  amendments. 

Two  amendments  cancel  each  other — that 
slHy  bustness  about  prohibition. 

'The  others  are  the  Civil  War  amendments 
which  state  in  substance  that  all  persons  bom 
or  naturalized  In  the  U.S.A.  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  In  which 
they  live.  No  state  can  deprive  a  citizen  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law  or  deny  any  citizen  equal  protection 
of  law. 

These  additional  protections  from  state 
action  were  won  after  the  great  ClvU  War. 
The  phrase  "Civil  War"  Is  not  Just  a  his- 
torical phrase  to  be  read  In  your  son's  his- 
tory book.  The  very  term  should  send  a  chill 
down  the  spine  of  every  living  American.  We 
loat  one  million  American  men  dead  In  the 
Civil  War.  Based  upon  the  percentage  of 
population  and  the  new  "technology"  If  that 
war  were  to  occur  today,  we  could  loee  twenty 
million  dead.  By  way  of  contrast,  we  lost 
407.000  In  World  War  n. 

These  tragic  figures  show  that  An>erlcans 
value  their  Constitution  and  their  freedom, 
and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  affect- 
ing our  basic  rights  are  not  going  to  be 
pushed  through  based  on  popularity  contests 
or  In  plush  carpeted  halls.  Oxir  Constitution 
was  bom  In  revolution  and  can  be  amended 
only  through  the  type  of  sacrifice  mentioned 
above. 

Tou  all  heard  George  Wallace  campaign  In 
this  state  last  year  with  the  phrase  "Stand 
Up  For  America."  "Love  Her  or  Leave  Her." 
Tou  all  saw  those  signs.  Well  the  words  are 
right,  but  the  music  and  the  singers  are 
wrong. 

Do  we  stand  up  for  America  when  we  nin 
down  her  Court,  tear  down  her  Institutions, 
and  wrench  out  of  her  Constitution  the  Im- 
portant principles  of  checks  and  balances? 
Forbid  It,  Almighty  Ood. 

We  stand  up  for  America  when  we  support 
her  Court  and  when  we  support  her  Con- 
stitution. 

We  stand  up  for  America  when  we  stand  up 
for  the  principles  for  which  she  had  always 
stood — liberty,  equality  and  justice  for  all  her 
citizens  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

All  living  Americans  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  liberty  protected  by  our  Constitution. 
We  are  also,  at  the  same  time  Its  trustees. 
As  beneficiaries,  we  are  free  to  enjoy  this 
liberty,  use  It.  live  under  It  and  benefit  by  It. 
As  trustees  we  are  obligated  to  protect  It  and 
to  pass  It  on  to  those  that  come  after  us.  No 
generation  of  Americans  has  failed  In  this 
tr\ist  and  It  Is  our  obligation  to  see  to  It  that 
this  generation  fulfills  Its  obligations  and 
duties  under  this  trust. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  labor  move- 
ment will  be  called  upon  to  "stand  up  for 
America,"  and  to  support  her  Constitution, 
and  when  we  are  called  upon,  let  us  not  an- 
swer unprepared. 
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VOLUNTEER     FIRE     DEPARTMENTS 
AND  RESCUE  SQUADS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
there  is  substantial  Interest  in  this  Hoiise 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  volun- 
teer Are  departments  and  rescue  squads. 

Many  Members  represent  districts  in 
which  these  voluntary  organizations  per- 
form outstanding  community  service. 

While  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  In 
the  language  of  the  bill,  I  want  to  note 
at  this  time  that  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
1210,  which  would  provide  preferential 
treatment  for  these  organizations  in  the 
disposition  of  surplus  Federal  property, 
similar  to  the  preference  the  Congress 
has  given  a  number  of  other  organiza- 
tions. Additionally,  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  491,  which  would  give  these  orga- 
nizations the  postal  rates  available  to 
nonprofit  organizations,  assuming  that. 
In  each  case,  the  nonprofit  qualification 
could  be  met. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  volunteer 
fire  departments  and  volunteer  rescue 
squads  perform  a  needed  service  without 
charge  on  the  taxpayer  in  most  situa- 
tions. The  enthusiasm  and  competence 
of  the  members  of  these  organizations 
are  well  known,  and  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  encourage  their  efforts  in 
any  appropriate  way. 

Representative  of  the  service  given  by 
these  volunteer  organizations  is  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  report  of  the  Win- 
chester. Va.,  Rescue  Squad: 

Winchester    Rescue    Squad,    annual  report. 
IMS 

Total  calls 2.279 

Total  mileage 46. 74« 

Unit  No.  1 3,088 

Unit  No.  2 4.  168 

Unit  No.  3 16,977 

Unit  No.  4 2,842 

Average  calls  per  day 6% 

Total  man-hours 28,800 

Man-hours  per  call 12.6 

Average  hours  per  call 2. 1 

Total  expenses,  1968 826,067 

Average  cost  per  call . .....  $11.  43 

First  aid  and  Instructors 20 

Persons    Instructed 144 


AIR  TRAPnC  CONTROL 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  A3HT.KY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Join- 
ing In  the  Introduction  of  legislation  to 
raise  the  qualifications  and  standards  of 
Bdr  traffic  control  personnel.  In  the  In- 
terest of  a  safe  national  transportation 
system,  it  Is  of  critical  Importance  that 
this  Congress  move  to  Insure  the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  air  traffic  con- 
troller force. 

With  the  passage  In  1958  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act,  Congress  established 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
made  It  responsible  for  development  of 
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an  efficient  and  safe  air  traffic  control 
system.  FAA  recruited  its  controllers  pri- 
marily from  the  military,  and  for  a  time 
this  was  sufficient,  but  air  transporta- 
tion growth  In  the  last  4  years  and  fore- 
casts for  the  future  indicate  that  air 
traffic  will  Increase  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  present  or  programed  traffic  control 
system  can  handle.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  terminal  areas  are  already  expe- 
riencing unusually  long  delays  in  receiv- 
ing and  dispatching  aircraft.  Neverthe- 
less, in  recent  years  only  nominal 
changes  In  personnel  policy  have  been 
brought  about,  while  air  traffic  control 
has  become  much  more  complex,  and 
during  recent  months  various  stopgap 
measures  have  been  designed  to  alleviate 
the  current  air  crisis  in  which  many  con- 
trollers have  logged  as  many  as  86  hours 
in  less  than  7  days. 

FAA  forecasts  sharply  rising  demands 
for  airspace  by  air  carriers  and  general 
aviation  through  1977.  Total  aircraft  op- 
erations at  airports  with  FAA  traffic  con- 
trol service  will  rise  from  41  million  in 
fiscal  year  1966  to  139  million  In  fiscal 
year  1977.  an  Increase  of  337  percent. 
This  Increased  air  traffic  volume  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  larger  high  per- 
formance aircraft  will  clearly  require 
new  approaches  to  air  traffic  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  establish  educational  and  train- 
ing qualifications,  age  limitations,  and 
physical  and  proficiency  requirements 
for  air  traffic  controllers.  Finally,  in  or- 
der to  attract  qualified  candidates,  the 
bill  establishes  a  salary  and  retirement 
program  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
responsibility.  Air  traffic  control  must  be 
considered  a  profession  and  dealt  with 
accordingly. 


NATIONAL  FPA  WEEK 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  day  last  week  81  students  of  a  high 
school  in  my  district  participated  in  a 
very  worthwhile  project.  Their  activities 
did  not  attract  sensational  news  cover- 
age. They  came  to  school  that  morning 
each  dressed  in  white  shirt,  tie,  and 
Jacket.  Their  group  presented  every 
teacher  with  a  rose.  The  organization's 
officers  volunteered  to  make  the  morning 
room  announcements.  That  afternoon 
they  presented  an  assembly  program  for 
the  student  body.  The  previous  Sunday 
they  attended  a  local  church  as  a  group.  / 
They  also  developed  an  exhibit  of  their 
leadership  accomplishments  for  showing 
all  week  in  the  school's  display  case. 

What  was  the  week  and  which  orga- 
nization was  trying  to  show  what  is  right 
with  American  youth?  It  was  National 
FFA  Week  tuid  the  members  of  Fairfield 
Union  FFA  chapter  in  eastern  Fairfield 
County  were  doing  their  part  to  help  set 
the  record  straight  on  behalf  of  the  vast 
majority  of  their  generation.  Operating 
under  the  theme  "FPA,  an  opportunity 
for  youth"  these  ambitious  members  were 
doing  what  they  could  to  show  that  the 
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FFA  provides  opportunities  for  young 
people  in  agriculture  to  learn,  to  do,  to 
earn,  and  to  serve.  The  FPA  does  not  pro- 
duce instant  success,  however.  Rather,  it 
gives  members  the  opportunity  to  work, 
to  grow,  to  excel,  and  thus  become  out- 
standing youth  leaders  for  agriculture  in 
America. 

This  outstanding  chapter  is  just  one 
of  many  In  my  district  that  are  doing 
much  to  motivate  our  rural  youth.  Their 
success  has  been  recognized  at  both  the 
State  and  National  levels  of  FPA.  I  salute 
them  on  the  celebration  of  their  week 
this  month. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  spoke  of 
"the  tremendous  importance  of  a  healthy, 
strong  agriculture  for  the  United  States 
of  America"  when  he  addressed  the  Na- 
tional FPA  Convention  on  the  occasion  of 
their  40th  anniversary  last  fall  in  Kansas 
City.  He  went  on  to  say : 

If  there  Is  one  area  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can achievement  IB  most  remarkable  and 
which  too  often  we  do  not  pay  attention  to 
as  much  as  we  should.  It's  in  the  area  of 
agriculture. 

Even  as  our  President  is  now  abroad  in 
pursuit  of  peace,  we  can  recall  his  charge 
to— 

never  forget  that  the  production  of  American 
agriculture  Is  the  major  source  of  America's 
strength  In  maintaining  our  Industrial 
capability.  In  maintaining  our  military 
strength,  and  In  maintaining  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  world. 

Looking  to  America's  future,  he  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  group — 
that  has  In  Its  hands  more  the  strength,  the 
power,  not  only  to  feed  America  and  clothe 
America,  but  to  lead  America  than  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  portion  of 
our  country's  great  agricultural  com- 
munity, to  serve  on  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  efforts  of  an  organization 
that,  while  not  capturing  the  headlines 
of  the  national  journal  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  a  better 
America. 


YOUTH  PARES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

no  more  ImpuUlve  flights  to  mothers'  cook- 
ing or  the  arms  of  sweethearts.  The  airlines 
will  be  surrendered  to  fat  executives  and 
government  officials  with  clenched  teeth. 

The  end  of  Touth  Fare  will  diminish  the 
humanity  of  airports.  Scenes  of  haggard 
youths  cradling  green  bills  In  their  hands 
wUl  forever  disappear.  At  night,  the  fluores- 
cent light  will  shine  on  empty  seats. 

If  the  CAB  ends  Youth  Fare,  we  will  all 
know  why  It  did. 

(From  Yale  University  Dally  News] 
Yale    Backs   Yotrrn   Park;    Demonsteation 

SCHEDCLED 

(By  Wayne  Uebman) 
A   petition   asking   the   Civil   Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB)   to  retain  airline  Youth  Fares 
gained   more  than  2,000  signatures  In  the 
Yale  dining  halls  last  night. 

A  group  of  undergraduates  drew  up  the 
petition  and  intends  to  send  It  to  John  Crook- 
er.  chairman  of  the  CAB. 

The  student  group  has  also  organized  a 
demonstration  to  show  support  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Youth  Pare.  The  demonstration 
win  be  held  In  front  of  the  Trallways  Bus 
Terminal  on  Grove  and  Whitney  Avenue  thU 
afternoon  at  4:30. 

"Youth  Pare  Is  absolutely  essential  for 
some  students  at  Yale,"  a  spokesman  for  the 
group  said.  "The  Trallways  suit  Is  designed 
to  make  money  for  Trallways.  TraUways  Is 
apparently  unconcerned  about  students  who 
are  on  scholarship  or  who  travel  great,  dis- 
tances to  school. 

"These  students  depend  on  the  half  fares. 
Many  of  them  will  be  In  real  financial  trou- 
ble If  this  thing  goes  through,"  the  spokes- 
man said. 

Trallways  has  recently  Initiated  the  suit 
which  would  abolish  half  fare  plane  rides  for 
passengers  under  22,  claiming  such  reduced 
fares  are  discriminatory. 

The  student  petition  says  If  Youth  Pare 
Is  discriminatory,  then  so  are  aU  reduced 
fares  for  special  groups,  such  as  reduced  fares 
for  military  men,  which  both  the  airlines  and 
the  bus  companies  themselves  offer. 

A  form  letter,  which  will  be  sent  either 
to  the  CAB  or  to  congressmen,  accompanies 
the  petition  to  students  who  request  It. 

Ant  Fair 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  student 
writers  throughout  the  Nation  continue 
to  express  their  opposition  to  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Examiner  Arthur  S.  Pres- 
ent's decision  against  continuation  of 
youth  fares  on  our  airlines. 

I  include  the  following  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

[From  the  Harvard  Crimson] 
YotriH  Fare  Well 

There  Is  so  little  room  for  life  In  this  world. 
Even  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should 
cherish  It,  but  It  doesn't.  The  CAB  is  threat- 
ening to  end  the  Youth  Fare  privileges  for 
travellers  from  ages  12  to  21.  The  System  Is 
trying  to  squeeze  the  life  from  air  travel  so 
the  great  sUver  birds  can  fly  In  peace. 

Ending  Youth  Pare  will  be  first  and  fore- 
most a  blow  to  mothers  and  lovers.  It  will 
banish  caprice  from  air  travel.  There  will  be 


The  Trallways  Bus  Company  suit  to  abolish 
airline  Youth  Pares  Is  an  attempt  by  the  bus 
industry  to  recoup  alleged  profit  losses  at 
the  expense  of  the  country's  youth. 

Most  hard  hit  will  be  college  students  who 
must  travel  great  distances  to  school  and 
who  can  least  afford  the  prohibitive  cost  of 

air  travel.  ,  ^^  „  „ 

Youth  Fare's  discontinuation  might  well 
prevent  some  from  applying  to  colleges  out- 
side their  own  states.  At  the  very  least  the 
abolition  of  Youth  Pare  would  limit  the 
mobility  of  a  large  segment  of  the  nation's 
population. 

The  logic  of  the  suit  Itself  Is  questionable. 
If  Youth  Pare  Is  "dlscrlmmatory,"  then  like- 
wise are  all  reduced  fares,  such  as  the  air- 
lines' family  plans.  „»»„♦ 
Concerned  undergraduates  should  protest 
the  move  to  abolish  Youth  Pare  by  writing  to 
members  of  Congress,  to  alrUnes  featuring 
the  plan,  and  to  John  Crooker,  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  1825  Connecti- 
cut Ave.,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C. 

Youth  Pare  and  Yott 
(By  Wayne  Llebman) 

About  a  week  ago,  a  story  appeared  In  the 
NEWS  with  the  heading  "Examiner's  Report 
Imperils  Air  Fares."  If  you  saw  it,  perhaps 
you  thought  this  might  be  affecting  you.  A 
sketch  of  Youth  Pares  history  and  the  re- 
cent actions  of  Trallways  Bus  Company 
might  make  the  effect  more  clear. 

In  1966,  American  AlrUnes  Initiated  the 
Youth  Fare  plan,  whereby  anyone  under  22 
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could  fly  stand-by  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  for 
half  price.  Other  major  airlines  followed  suit. 
The  plan  proved  extraordinarily  success- 
ful, and  whUe  Increasing  airline  profits.  It 
also  gave  studenU  the  moblUty  to  travel 
practically  anywhere  In  the  country  to  col- 
lege. Many  and  this  probably  Includes  you, 
have  come 'to  depend  on  Youth  Fare  as  the 
least  expensive,  most  convenient  way  to  com- 
mute to  school  and  back  home  for  vacation. 

CLAIMS  DISCRIMINATION 

Recentiy  Trallways  Bus  Company  filed  a 
petition  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
which  claimed  Youth  Fare  was  unnecessarily 
discriminatory  (that  Is,  there  was  no  reason 
for  giving  people  \mder  22  plane  rides  for 
half  price).  Trallway's  action  was  prompted 
by  a  loss  In  profito  attributed  to  the  Youth 

Pare  program.  ...     «  „ 

A  CAB  examiner  reviewed  the  situation 
and  recommended  to  the  Board  that  Youth 
Pare  be  discontinued.  Had  not  American  pe- 
titioned the  decision.  Youth  Pare  would  have 
ceased  then.  Presently,  the  CAB  has  one 
month  to  rule  on  whether  or  not  Youth  Pare 
will  be  allowed  to  contmue. 

If  you  commute  to  school  by  air,  the  stop- 
ping of  Youth  Pare  will  double  your  trans- 
portation costs,  starting  perhaps  as  soon  as 
spring  vacation.  For  those  students  who  live 
at  distances  of  1,000  miles  or  more,  and  who 
return  home  lor  Christmas  and  spring  va- 
cation, increases  In  fares  will  come  to  several 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year. 

There  are  few  students  at  Yale  who  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  abolition  of  Youth 
Pare.  Those  who  are  on  scholarship  will  find 
It  especially  hard  to  meet  the  increased  costs. 

REQUIRES   PROTEST 

The  CAB  has  sole  Jurisdiction  with  regard 
to  air  lares.  TTiere  Is  no  way  to  Infiuence  Its 
decision  other  than  by  direct  protest.  The 
Board  can  be  Infiuenced  by  public  opinion, 
If  protest  comes  In  large  enough  numbers. 

We  can  do  something  to  Infiuence  the  CAB 
decision  In  our  favor  if  enough  of  us  will 
take  a  few  minutes  to  write  a  letter  to  any 
of  the  following 'urging  the  continuation  of 
Youth  Pare: 

1.  All  major  alrUnes  who  feature  the  plan. 
All  ol  them  have  national  offices  in  New  York 
and  addresses  can  be  found  by  calUng  In- 
formation. 

2.  Your  own  congressman,  or  any  other 
high  level  government  official  who  might  be 
concerned,  eg.  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy. 

3  Mr.  John  Crooker,  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  1825  ConnecUcut  Ave.  North- 
west. Washington,  D.C. 

If  you  are  concerned,  please  write  now.  The 
CAB  win  probably  act  one  way  or  the  other 
before  spring  vacation. 


[Prom  the  University  ol  Minnesota  DaUy] 
Unfriendly  Skies 
Arthur   S.   Present's   request   on  Tuesday 
that  youth  stand-by  air  lares  be  eliminated 
on  the  grounds  ol  discrimination  is  unreas- 
onable. Present,  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
hearing  examiner,   is  apparently  concerned    ' 
either  that  exUtence  ol  youth  lares  discrim- 
inates m  lavor  of  some  airlines,  or  that  the 
practice  discriminates  only  on  the  basis  ol 
age,  and  Is  In  some  sense  unfair  to  other 
passengers. 

Those  alrUnes  which  do  not  presently  offer 
youth  stand-by  woiUd  not  be  helped  substan- 
tially 11  other  airlines  were  required  to  elim- 
inate It- 

The  mobs  at  the  stand-by  counter  ol  Chi- 
cago's O'Hare  airport  are  more  than  sufficient 
evidence  that  young  people  want  to  fiy;  elim- 
inating stand-by  service  would  probably 
mean  they  would  not  travel  at  all,  since  trains 
and  buses  usually  demand  so  much  time  that 
students,  at  least  would  find  them  Impracti- 
cal no  matter  how  low  their  lares. 

Nearly  aU  methods  ol  pubUc  transporta- 
tion offer  special  lares,  depending  on  a  trav- 
eler's age.  destination,  or  time  before  return. 
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To  do  awmy  witb  youth  stand-by  air  far* 
would  Mverely  handicap  young  p«opl«  who 
want — and  ■ometlmea  ne«d — to  travel  quickly 
and  ln«xp«nalvely:  proMnt  fare  scbadulee 
Mem  adequate,  and  elimination  of  ctand-by 
would  not  make  It  easier  for  anyone  else  to 
travel.  Preeent  admitted  tbat  stand-by  fares 
are  neither  unjust  nor  unreasonable.  We 
wonder  why  be  bothered  to  suggest  their 
elimination  at  all. 

TouTH  Fabb  Uat  Bnd  UNLBsa  PrrmoN 

TXLMD 

Touth  stand'by  and  young  adult  airline 
fares  offered  by  34  airline*  may  be  eliminated 
on  the  grounds  of  discrimination  by  the  CIvU 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB).  If  airline  officials 
don't  petition  for  a  revlewal  of  the  decision. 

Under  youth  fare  persons  between  13  and 
33  can  fly  for  half  fare  If  seats  are  available. 
Young  adult  fare  allows  seats  to  b«  reserved 
at  one-third  the  regular  price. 

Military  standbys  would  not  be  affected. 

"On  Jan.  31  I  issued  a  decision  which  held 
that  youth  faros  and  young  adult  fares  are 
discriminatory  .  .  .  but  not  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable." Arthtir  S.  Pressent.  CAB  hearing 
examiner,  said  yesterday  In  a  phone  Inter- 
vl*w  frgm  Washington.  O.C. 

freaaaat  said,  however,  that  the  parties 
Involved.  Including  airline*,  bus  systems, 
travel  agent*,  and  even  the  economic  board 
of  the  CAB.  have  35  days  from  Jan.  31  to 
file  a  petition  for  review  of  the  decision. 
Also,  the  CAB  can  act  within  30  days  and 
either  pass,  overrule,  or  decide  to  review  the 
decision.  Pressent  said.  If  no  action  Is  taken, 
the  youth  fares  will  be  cancelled. 

"My  own  opinion  Is  that  someone  (other 
than  the  CAB)  will  Ale  a  petition,"  he  added. 
"But  I  can't  speak  for  the  board." 

Representatives  of  several  airline*  In  the 
Twin  Cities  were  also  contacted  yesterday. 
Some  of  them  had  not  beard  of  the  CAB's 
action. 

Gordon  Hudson,  district  manager  at  West- 
ern Air  Lines,  said,  "I  haven't  heard  any  re- 
ports other  than  what  I  read  In  the  paper.  I 
don't  know  what  the  outcome  will  be,  but  I 
don't  think  the  airlines  want  the  elimination 
of  youth  fares." 

"I'm  positive  tbat  some  of  the  larger  car- 
riers will  petition  for  review."  Dave  Moran. 
vice  president  of  traffic  sales  at  North  Cen- 
tral Airlines,  stated. 

Moran  explained  that  a  bearing  was  begun 
on  the  Issue  of  discriminatory  youth  and 
young  adult  fares  Aug.  33.  The  entire  Issue 
was  prompted  by  bus  companies,  who  are 
affected  by  Increased  air  travel,  and  conse- 
quently decreased  use  of  buses. 

"There  will  be  a  decision. '  Moran  said. 
"but  It  will  probably  be  months  before  any- 
thing Is  certain. " 

(Ftom  Duke  University  Chronicle  | 
Flt  Now 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Examiner 
Arthur  S.  Pressent  has  asked  the  board  to 
eliminate  youth  fares  on  air  line*  because  the 
practice  to  him  seems  to  be  discrimina- 
tory to  adult  passengers. 

Although  this  decision  In  no  way  Is  as  im- 
portant as  the  events  happening  on  campus, 
students  should  now  try  to  exert  some  type 
of  unified  reaction  as  a  pressure  group  with 
practical  Interests  of  its  own. 

No  one  can  be  happy  about  such  a  decision, 
least  of  all  the  airlines  who  for  the  past 
couple  of  years  have  been  "booking"  stu- 
dents Into  tbe  habit  of  flying  from  place  to 
place.  And  we  wonder  how  many  adults  have 
actually  complained  to  Mr.  Pressent  about 
this  practice. 

Of  course  students  have  no  right  to  these 
benefits,  but  tbe  situation  until  now  seemed 
to  b«  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Maybe 
they  are  Just  doing  this  to  punish  us  for  mak- 
ing so  much  noise  on  all  these  campuses? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From  New  Mexico  University  Lobo| 
TotrrH  Faaa* 

Unles*  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) 
decide*  to  review  a  proposal  concerning  the 
abolition  of  airline  youth  fares,  the  pro- 
posal will  become  effective  in  lea*  than  30 
days. 

The  proponent*  of  the  anti-youth  fare 
case,  and  National  Trailways  Bus  System 
and  Transcontinental  Bus  System  Inc.,  de- 
scribe the  present  farts  as  "unjustly  dis- 
criminating" against  over-31   passengers. 

Any  opinions  on  the  revision  of  tbe  stu- 
dent discounts  can  be  aired  by  writing  to 
tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  183S  Connecti- 
cut Ave..  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30000. 

Haut-Fams  Tbavsl   Is  in  TaoxTBLi 
Travel  at  half-fare  for  students  has  be- 
come so  commonplace  that  for  many   it  is 
now   taken   for  granted.   It  is  about  to  be 
taken  away. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Examiner  Arthur 
8.  Present  has  released  a  decision  calling  for 
elimination  of  airline  youth  fare,  calling  it 
"discriminatory  to  adult,  full-fare  passen- 
gers." If  tbe  full,  five-member  board  upholds 
tb«  ruling,  youth  fare*  will  be  abolished 
within  30  days. 

Touth  fares  have  been  a  source  of  cheap^ 
if  not  always  easy  or  convenient — transport 
for  college  students  since  their  inception 
three  years  ago.  Present  charges  that  the 
measure  discriminates  against  passengers 
over  33  years  of  age.  The  people  who  filed 
the  complaint  with  the  CAB,  however,  are 
not  adult  air  passengers  who  feel  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  plaintiff  to  whom  Present 
is  responding  is  a  representative  of  tbe  na- 
tion's bus  companies,  whose  fare*  In  many 
cases  exceed  half-price  plane  fare*  to  many 
points. 

Not  many  adult  passengers  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  discrimination  against  half- 
fsure  passenger* — there  is  no  guarantee  of  a 
seat  or  of  transportation,  and  interminable 
delays  await  tbe  youth-fare  traveler.  Addi- 
tionally, half-fare  rates  provide  transporta- 
tion services  to  military  men,  in  many  cases 
enabling  trips  home  over  long  distances  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  possible  because  of 
tbe  long  hours  required  for  bus  travel. 

Of  course  the  youth  fares  discriminate  in 
a  way  against  adult  travelers.  However,  dis- 
crimination for  cause  of  age  Is  neither  against 
the  law  nor  uncommon  In  the  United 
State*.  Those  under  31  in  most  states  cannot 
vote,  and  those  under  63  cannot  receive  So- 
cial Security  retirement  benefits.  One  must 
be  25  to  serve  In  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
Uves.  30  to  be  a  Senator,  and  35  to  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  State*. 

The  Important  role  of  tbe  bus  companies 
in  the  CAB'S  decision  (they  filed  a  suit  to 
force  tbe  CAB  to  bear  their  complaint) 
makes  it  all  tbe  more  important  to  ask  tbe 
question,  bow  can  filling  otherwise  empty 
seats  with  young  persons  at  a  reduced  rate 
discriminate  against  adult  passengers  im- 
duly?  It  is  only  tbe  bus  companies  tbat  are 
discriminated  against. 

Students  are  not  without  recourse  In  this 
affair.  Both  the  CAB  and  this  district's  New 
Mexico  Congressman.  Manuel  Lujan.  should 
be  Informed  by  letter  or  telegram  of  stu- 
dent opposition  to  elimination  of  half-fare 
rate*. 

But  time  may  be  ninnlng  out.  Write  to 
them  before  you  have  to  spend  your  next 
vacation  on  a  bus. 

I  From   Northern   Illinois  University   North- 
ern Star  I 

Stdoents  Won't  Fasx  It  Youth  Fakk  Ooes 
Start  burning  your  youth  fare  cards,  gang. 
You  student  airline  passenger*  probably 
have  beard  the  bad  news  tbat  tbe  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Examiner  Arthvir  S.  Pres- 
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ent  ha*  la*ued  a  decision  calling  for  elimina- 
tion of  tbe  airline  youth  fare  because  be 
Judge*  it  discriminatory  to  adult,  full-fare 
passengers. 

How  doe*  a  young  person  flying  half  fare 
on  a  seat  that  would  otherwise  go  empty 
discriminate  against  regular  passengers?  He 
doesn't.  And  If  that's  discriminatory,  then 
so  would  be  those  discounts  that  allow  par- 
ent* to  drag  tbe  little  ones  on  your  flight. 

One  of  tbe  airlines  tbat  doesn't  think  too 
much  of  students  is  United  Air  Lines  who 
testlfled  before  tbe  CAB  against  the  reten- 
tion of  youth  fares.  A  United  PR  man,  Mr. 
Nortbrup.  tried  to  explain  this  warped  view 
over  tbe  phone  the  other  day. 

"Well,  you  see,  youth  fare*  are  bard  to 
administer,"  be  stated  weakly.  "Besides, 
these  students  will  fly  in  any  event." 

Oh  yeh?  Try  telling  a  student  with  a  lim- 
ited budget  who  receives  his  money  from 
a  part-time  Job  that  he'll  still  fly  to  New 
York  for  60  more  dollars. 

"Well.  If  you  get  right  down  to  It,  If  they 
have  to  fly.  they'll  pay  our  fare." 

Maybe,  but  I'll  bet  it  wont  be  tbe  United 
way. 

United**  arch  rival  American  Airlines— 
who  were  the  first  to  initiate  tbe  youth 
fare — 1*  "vigorously  pursuing"  retention  of 
the  fare  which  has  catered  to  5.8  million 
students. 

American's  spokesman,  A.  W.  Jackson  said 
by  phone  tbat  bis  carrier  will  "maintain  the 
youth  fare  as  long  as  possible." 

"Our  people  are  trying  to  convince  the 
CAB  how  wrong  the  ruling  Is.  I  cannot  see 
how  they  can  say  this  is  discriminatory. 
We  make  no  bones  about  It.  WeTe  going  to 
fight  tbU  thing  " 

But  time  U  running  out.  If  tbe  CAB  does 
not  review  this  case  by  Feb.  31.  the  new 
rule  win  go  into  effect.  So  here's  what  we 
as  students  can  do  to  help: 

Contact  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board.  1825 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington, 
DC.  20009  and  voice  your  protest  r.gainst  this 
unfair  decision.  If  you  don't  have  ?nough 
time  to  write  your  opinion,  call  Western 
Union  and  send  a  wire.  For  90  cents  you  can 
send  an  opinion  telegram  of  16  words  any- 
where iu  the  U.S.  to  your  congressman  (in 
this  case,  Charlotte  Reld) . 

There  are  legislators  like  Rep.  Arnold  01- 
sen  (D-Mont.)  who  are  fighting  for  our 
cause.  The  elimination  of  youth  fares,  he 
said,  "would  encourage  thousands  of  youne 
people  to  resume  the  illegal  and  dangcroi^s 
practice  of  hitchhiking  or  to  attempt  long, 
exhausting  automobile  trips,  frequently  in 
luisafe  vehicles." 

By  the  way.  do  you  know  jrho  started  all 
this  trouble?  It  was  those  damn  bus  com- 
panies. 


ESTONIA  STILL  A  CAPTT/E  NATION 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Estonia  and  its 
brave  people  are  still  a  captive  nation  be- 
hind the  lion  Ciutain,  we  take  full 
cognizance  that  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  the  people  of  that  great  coun- 
try threw  off  the  aggression  of  czarist 
Russia  and  proclaimed  themselve.s  as  an 
independent  nation.  We  aL»o  remember 
and  shall  never  forget  that  in  1939. 
Stalin  and  Hitler  signed  an  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to 
annex    the    three    Baltic    nations    of 
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Estonia.  Latvia.  Uthuanla  and  forcibly 
incorporate  them  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  a  result  of  that  agreement  between 
the  Nazi  and  the  Communists.  Soviet 
troops  on  June  17,  1940.  Invaded  Estonia 
and  destroyed  that  unfortunate  lands 
freedom  with  utter  disregard  for  human 
life  mass  deportations,  murders,  rapes, 
beatings,  and  every  type  of  vicious  in- 
dignities followed.  To  these  people  who 
loved  freedom,  the  ruthless  acts  of  the 
Soviets  and  Nazis  brought  death  and 

^*  Although  the  Estonian  nation  was  able 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  Independence  for 
only  a  very  short  Ume.  the  memory  of 
such  freedom  Is  precious  to  them  and 
their  fellow  countrymen  and  descendents 
everywhere.  It  Is  to  the  glory  and  credit 
of  Estonia  that  both  national  and  reU- 
gious  minorities  were  accorded  every 
opportunity  to  develop  their  own  respec- 
tive national  cultures  and  religious  her- 
itage unhampered  by  the  majority  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  Estonian  Inde- 

'^^Tie^Sipllclty  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  the  Reds  had  actually  signed 
treaties  of  nonaggresslon  with  Estonia 
and  other  Baltic  nations  and  then  had 
the  temerity  to  ^vade  the  very  coun- 
tries whose  integrity  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
solemnly  promised  to  respect. 

By  taking  note  of  the  day  that  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
was  proclaimed  we  call  attention  to  the 
world  of  the  wlUingness  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  give 
our  moral  support  to  the  rightful  aspira- 
tions of  the  brave  people  of  Estonia.  May 
she  be  free  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 


JOSEPH  V.  PERRINO  ELECTEDNA 
TIONAL  COMMANDER  OP  AMVETS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  M ASSACH  usrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 
Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,    the    American    Veterans    of 
World  War  n  have  recently  elected  an 
outstanding  man  to  be  their  national 
commander.  Joseph  V.  Perrlno  Is  an  at- 
torney from  Boston  and  a  jenr  active 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. A  man  with  a  warm  heart  and 
a  social  conscience.  Commander  Ferrino 
wiU  lead  the  AMVETS  in  this  time  of 
extreme  urgency  In  the  placing  of  vet- 
erans from  the  Vietnamese  war  in  jobs, 
homes,   and  communities.  Commandi^ 
Ferrino  has  been  active  In  the  AMVETS 
for  many  years,  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  win  lead  that  excellent  organization 
into  a  new  era  of  social  participation  and 
concern  as  the  brave  soldiers  from  Viet- 
nam come  home. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  that  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  wlU  be  interested 
in  these  two  articles  I  have  submitted 
from  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  n  newspaper,  AMVETS,  of  Novem- 
ber 1968: 
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CoMMANDn  FEaaiNO  Oirras  Ckallenci:  to 
AMVET  Mkmbeks 
"AMVETS  must  assume  their  share  of  the 
reeponsibiUty  in  tbe  reestabllshment  In 
their  communities  of  the  returning  Vietnam 
veteran,  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order, 
the  flgbt  against  poverty,  and  above  all,  thu 
safeguarding  and  continuance  of  our  Ameri- 
can Ideals.  I  mandate  each  of  you  delegates, 
first  as  an  American,  and  secondly  as  ai 
AMVET,  to  accept  the  challenge  of  these 
oroblems  in  this  Year  of  1968-^9." 

With  these  words.  Joseph  V.  Ferrino,  a 
Boston  attorney,  became  the  23rd  National 
Commander  of  AMVETS  at  its  National  Con- 
vention in  New  Orleans.  Commander  Perrlno 
was  elected  by  acclamation,  and  he  assumed 
the  leadership  on  October  1,  following  a 
week  of  briefings  with  Commander  Caserta 
and  National  Executive  Director  Ralph  Hall, 
and  prior  to  meetings  on  October  4  and  5  of 
the  National  Finance  Committee  and  tbe 
National  Service  Foundation. 

commander  Perrlno  has  long  been  Involved 
in  veteran  and  community  affairs,  including 
membership  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Boeton     Council     of     tbe    Boy     Scouts     of 

In  1967  he  was  awarded  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment's highest  award  to  a  non-Italian 
citizen,  the  Star  of  Solidarity. 

Ferrino  has  served  the  AMVETS  on  depart- 
ment and  national  levels  for  20  years  and  In 
1962  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts.  In  1963  he  served  one 
year  as  NaUonal  First  District  Commander 
knd  as  National  Judge  Advocate  in  1964  Dur- 
ine  1968  he  was  appointed  to  the  NaUonal 
commander's  Advisory  Council  the  Fore  gn 
Relations  Committee  and  a  delegate  to  the 
World  Veterans  Federation. 

A  graduate  of  Boston  English  High  School 
in  1944,  Ferrino  served  In  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Service  and  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
He  was  graduated  from  tbe  University  of 
Alabama  in  1950  and  received  bis  law  degree 
from  Boston  University  in  1953.  He  prfsently 
maintains  a  law  firm  in  Boston  under  the 
name  of  LaMonlca  &  Ferrino. 

"1944-1969"— 25  Yeaks 
(By  Joseph  V.  Perrlno.  National  Commander) 
Tbe  year  1969  will  be  a  landmark  In  the 
history  of  our  great  organization.  It  marks 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  Ite  founding.  It  must 
also  be  a  year  of  reassessment. 

Tbe  past  is  behind  us,  tbe  future  Is  our 
challenge.  We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
surge  forward  In  1969  by  doing  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Early  renewal  returns. 

(b)  Follow-up  invitations  by  personal  con- 
tact to  o\ir  new  Vietnam  members. 

(c)  Participation  In  the  newly  established 
membership  incentive  programs.  ^  ^^  ., 

(dl  Participation  In  all  National  and  State 
programs,  i.e.,  "D.E.".  Americanism,  hospital 

''T?)  P«)Ject  the  AMVETTS  organization  Into 
areas  where  we  presently  do  not  have  Posts, 
bv   assisting   In   their   establishment. 

(f)  Concentrate  on  tbe  idea  that  every 
member  should  bring  In  a  new  member  as  a 
bare  minimum  requirement  In  membership 

ftctlvltv 

The  challenge  of  the  future  »»  K'eat.  we 
are  living  in  a  critical  period  In  the  history 
of  our  country.  ,  . 

We  as  AMVETS,  along  with  other  veteran 
groups  must  lead  the  fight  because  we  know 
Ind  appreciate  tbe  heritage  of  our  natloiL 
To  protect  this  heritage,  the  erosion  of  our 
Constitution  must  stop. 

We   must   reinstate    law   and   Justice   for 

all 

Our  institutions  and  legislation  must  re- 
flect and  be  responsive  to  the  will  and  voice 

°  We'mSt'iTbulld   national  pride   In   our 
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Flag,  our  National  Anthem,  and  our  na- 
tion, .  , 
We  mutt  restore  the  family  concept  of 
respect  for  parental  authority,  a*  well  a* 
to  teachers,  clergymen,  policemen  and  other 

public  officials.  

We  must  improve  our  Image  abroad  by 
sUmplng  out  permissive  anarchy  and  restore 
personal  and  political  morality. 

A  strong  AMVETS  organization  can  help 
defend  the  nation  against  the  destruction 
of  the  basic  principle*  on  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded. 

The  Constitution  must  be  preserved 
against  the  rabble  of  sedition  and  the  flames 
of  anarchy  that  are  threatening  our  com- 
munlUes  and  country.  Your  active  partici- 
pation in  our  programs  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  membership  Is  your  Insurance  that 
AMVETS  Is  doing  Its  part  to  assure  us  that 
our  way  of  lUe  will  be  preserved  and 
nurtured. 


NEW  YORK  SEEKS  TO  COUNTER 
RACIAL  TENSION 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  City  has  a  great  many  problems. 
WhUe  most  of  them  are  not  unique  to 
the  city,  many  find  their  most  extreme 
expression  In  the  complex  context  of 
New  York  life.  One  such  problem  is  racial 
tension.  In  the  last  year,  this  has  mani- 
fested Itself  in  New  York  in  an  uiiead- 
ness  between  the  black  and  Jewish  citi- 
zens bom  of  changing  conditions  and 
a  lack  of  full  understanding  and  com- 
munications. 

Recently,  a  group  of  20  reUglous  and 
civil  rights  organizations  led  by  Arthur 
J  Goldberg,  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice and  United  Nations  Ambassador  and 
now  In  private  law  practice  in  New  York 
announced  a  flve-polnt  program  aimed 
at  deescalating  racial  tension  in  the  city 
and  preventing  future  racial  crises. 

Participating  groups  include  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee  of  which  Mr. 
Goldberg  is  president,  the  Urban  League, 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  and  a  number  of  other  local 

religious  agencies.  ™    ♦   *ho  «= 

The  program  Includes:  First,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "hot  line"  between  the 
sponsoring  agencies,  eventually  mclud- 
ing  the  city  administration,   to  insure 
quick  communication  and  to  squash  false 
rumors:  second,  requesting  both  govern- 
ment  and  private  foundations   to  end 
grants  to  any  organization  proved  to  be 
involved  in  promulgating  bigotry;  third, 
urging  the  press  to  balance  reports  of 
extremist  statements  with  comments  by 
people  of  "more  influence  and  standing  ; 
fourth,  calling  on  city  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  board  of  education  to  establish 
guidelines  penalizing  employees  found  to 
be  fomenting  racial  bigotry;  and,  fifth, 
urging  "publicly  funded"  institutions  to 
check  witii  any  of  the  participating  agen- 
cies before  publishing  materials  which 
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"In  Innocence  or  because  of  Inaensltlvlty" 
can  have  "disastrous  effects." 

No  doubt,  this  kind  of  undertaking 
win.  by  Iteelf,  not  be  able  to  solve  this 
problem.  But.  as  one  of  hopefully  many 
undertakings  by  public  officials,  civic  or- 
ganizations and  common  citizens,  It  can 
have  significant  impact. 

The  problem  of  race  tension  is  a  prob- 
lem of  people,  and  once  people  begin  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  they  have  the 
capacity  to  solve  it.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  recommendations  made.  I 
think  it  Is  a  commendable  program. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
two  newspaper  articles  on  this  program 
as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  problem  of  racial  tension 
between  blacks  and  Jews  In  New  York 
City: 
(Prom  the  WMhlngton  Post,  Peb.  11.  1069] 

Nxw  YoBK  Omovn  Act  To  Ease  Racial 

Tkmsxon 

(By  Lcroy  P.  Aarona) 

Nfw  Tomx,  PBbruary  10 — A  group  of  20 
religious  apd  civil  rights  organizations  pro- 
posed a  &Te-poliit  program  today  aimed  at 
de-escalatlng  racial  tension  in  the  city  and 
preventing  similar  crises  In  the  future. 

Announced  at  a  praas  conference  by  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  United  Nations  Ambassador,  and  by  a 
representative  of  Roy  Wllklns,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP.  the  campaign  was 
clearly  an  effort  to  bring  moderate  voices 
to  bear  against  the  almost  runaway  hysteria 
here  over  black  antl-SemltIsm  and  racial 
bias. 

In  addition  to  the  NAACP.  the  partici- 
pating groups  Included  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  of  which  Goldberg  Is  president. 
the  Urban  League,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  and 
a  number  of  other  local  religious  agencies. 
They  proposed: 

Establishing  a  "hot  line"  between  the 
sponsoring  agencies,  eventually  including  the 
city  administration,  to  insure  quick  commu- 
nication and  to  quaah  false  rumors. 

Requesting  both  government  and  private 
foundations  to  end  grants  to  any  organiza- 
tion proved  to  be  involved  In  promulgating 
bigotry. 

Urging  the  press  to  balance  reports  of  ex- 
tremist statements  with  comments  by  peo- 
ple of  "more  influence  and  standing." 

Urging  "publicly  funded"  institutions  to 
check  with  any  of  the  participating  agencies 
before  publishing  materials  which  "In  Inno- 
cence or  because  of  Insensltivity"  can  have 
"disastrous  effects."  This  refers  to  the  now- 
celebrated  catalogue  of  the  "Harlem  on  My 
Mind"  exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  that  Included  a  school  girl's  essay  gen- 
erally considered  defamatory  toward  Jews 
and  other  ethnic  groups. 

In  addition,  the  group  asked  that  a  special 
panel  be  established  by  the  Iilayor  to  head 
off  racially  tinged  disputes  before  they  esca- 
late out  of  all  proportion. 

"The  problem  of  race  hatred  is  not  a  white 
problem,  a  black  problem,  a  Jewish  problem 
or  a  Christian  problem,"  said  Goldberg.  "It 
Is  an  American  problem  .  .  .  being  an  Ameri- 
can problem  It  requires  an  American  solu- 
tion. We  must  not  allow  extremists  to  cap- 
tiire  the  scene.  Americans  of  good  will  must 
gather  together  in  a  sober,  responsible 
way  .  .  .  This  appeal  is  an  appeal  for  mod- 
eration." 

Asked  about  the  free  speech  Issue,  Gold- 
berg said  "a  teacher  cannot  be  a  teacher  who 
teaches  racial  hatred.  To  preach  hatred  Is  a 
form  of  engaging  In  the  worst  type  of  fight- 
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Ing  words.  This  Is  not  at  all  protected  by  the 

Constitution  .  .  .  Too  many  fighting  words 

are  being  uttered  by  nations  and  people  these 

days." 

(Pr«n  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  11.  1900] 

"Hot   Ijm"   To    Link    ANTiaXAa    Oaoups — 

AsBNCxn  Hora  To   Thwabt  Tbmhon  bt 

Past  Action 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

A  "hot-line"  telephone  network  will  be 
established  here  Unking  several  human  rela- 
tions agencies  to  assure  "prompt  commu- 
nication and  Joint  action  on  community 
problems,"  particularly  between  the  Negro 
and  Jewish  communities.  It  was  announced 
yesterday. 

The  project  was  described  at  a  news  con- 
ference at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  166  Bast  Mth  Street,  by 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  president  of  the  agency, 
and  John  Morsell,  executive  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancenaent  of  Colored  People. 

Roy  WUklns.  executive  director  of  the 
NJI.A.C.P..  was  scheduled  to  appear  but  was 
unable  to  because  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Goldberg  and  Mr.  Morsell  announced 
that  a  campaign  to  end  "escalating  bigotry 
in  New  York  City  and  the  nation"  had  been 
urged  by  20  Negro.  Jewish,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  leaders  active  In  the  human 
rlghu  field. 

EXPLAINS  "HOT  link" 

A  statement  signed  by  the  leaders  sharply 
crltlclaed  those  who  "seek  to  set  black  and 
white.  Christian  and  Jew,  against  each  other 
in  order  to  divide  our  nation." 

In  expUlning  the  "hot  line."  Mr.  Goldberg 
said  telephones  would  be  established  soon  to 
be  utilized  at  a  moment's  notice  to  thwart 
any  rising  racial  tensions. 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  that  ultimately  the 
phone  line  would  involve  the  Mayor's  office, 
the  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
any  "other  pertinent  city  offices"  dealing 
with  racial  tensions. 

The  leaders'  statement  said: 

"We  who  are  black  reafllrm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  attainment  of  full  and  equal 
rights  through  the  democratic  process  for 
America's  23  million  Negroes." 

It  also  pledged  the  efforts  of  Jews  "In  the 
striiggle  tor  democracy  and  opport\uilty"  and 
declared  that  "we  repudiate  the  lU-concelved 
views  of  those  who  would  use  the  rantings  of 
a  few  black  bigots  as  an  exciise  for  Jewish 
withdrawal  from  that  struggle." 

"We  who  are  white  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants," the  statement  said,  "condemn  both 
white  racism  and  anti-Semitism  as  an  af- 
front to  the  Creator  who  fashioned  men  In 
His  Image.  We  will  oppKMe  any  efforts  to  sub- 
stitute punishment  and  repression  for  the 
quality  education,  full  employment  and 
decent  housing  that  every  American  has  a 
right  to  expect." 

SIONDW    OP    STATEMENT 

Signers  of  the  statement.  In  addition  to 
Mr.  WUklns  and  Mr.  Goldberg,  are  the 
following: 

The  Rev.  J.  Edward  Carothers,  associate 
general  secretary,  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Plannery.  executive  sec- 
retary, American  Bishops  Secretariat  for 
Catholt»-Jewl8b  Relations,  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity. 

Rabbi  Gilbert  Klapperman,  president  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbla. 

Arthur  J.  Levlne,  president  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Coxindl  of  New  York. 

The  Right  Rev.  Richard  B.  Martin,  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long 
Island. 

Dr.  Lewis  Maddocks,  executive  director  of 
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the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Win  Maslow.  executive  director  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

The  Right  Rev.  Gregory  L.  Mooney 
apostolate  of  human  relations  of  the  Catho- 
lic Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Msgr.  John  Oesterrelcher,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Judaeo-Cbrlstlan  Studies  at 
Seton  Hall  University. 

Bayard  Rustln,  executive  director  of  the 
A.  PhlUp  Randolph  Institute. 

Dore  Schary,  national  chairman  of  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  BYlth. 

Rabbi  Henry  Slegman,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Albert  Vorspan,  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Action  of  Reform  Judaism  of 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

Mn.  Leonard  Wiener,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional CoimcU  of  Jewish  Women. 

Arthur  Wright,  executive  director  of  the 
Cathollo  Interracial  Council. 

Charles  S.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League. 

(Prom  the  JTA  Community  News  Reporter, 
Peb.  7.  10691 

"Unizalistic  Expectations"  CrrsD  as  Pactoi 
IN  Neobo- Jewish  Contlict 

New  Yobk. — The  "exceedingly  high  and 
unrealistic  expectations"  which  Jews  and 
Negroes  have  toward  each  other,  stemming 
from  their  "common  minority  group  status," 
have  been  cited  by  a  Jewish  expert  on  com- 
munity relations  as  a  significant  factor  in 
the  growing  conflict  between  the  two  groups. 

Accordingly,  In  the  view  of  Jerry  Hoch- 
baum,  community  consultant  to  the  National 
Community  Relations  Advisory  Council,  ef- 
foru  to  reduce  the  level  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing Jewish-Negro  tensions  must  Include 
progress  aimed  at  diminishing  such  expecta- 
tions by  making  It  clear  what  each  group  may 
and  may  not  reasonably  expect  from  one  an- 
other. Mr.  Hochbaum  outlined  his  views  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  Jewish  Life,  the  publication 
of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions of  America. 

The  analyst.  In  tracing  the  background  of 
Negro-Jewish  relations  In  this  country,  noted 
that  Negro  antl-SemltIsm  had  roots  both  In 
Christian  theology  and  In  the  frustrations 
of  deprived  and  oppressed  ghetto  dwellers 
for  which  the  white  man  Is  considered  re- 
sponsible and  with  the  Jew  as  a  handy  target 
for  generalized  antl-whlte  hatred.  One  rea- 
son, historically,  has  been  the  presence  of  the 
Jewish  merchant  and  landlord  In  the  Inner 
city  slums. 

But.  he  added,  there  are  "uniquely  Jewish 
and  Negro  components  which  sharpen  and 
exacerbate  these  tensions."  particularly  the 
expectations  each  group  has  toward  the 
other.  He  pointed  out  that  Jews  are  often 
prone,  as  are  other  ethnic  groups,  "to  de- 
mand that  the  Negro  pull  himself  up  by  his 
bootstraps,  as  they  did,"  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  experience  In  America  and 
the  Jewish  historical  and  soclo-cultural  ex- 
perience has  been  vastly  different  from  that 
of  the  Negro.  In  the  same  way,  he  added, 
the  Negro  expects  "and  demands  greater 
morality"  from  the  Jew,  because  the  Jew 
also  Is  a  member  of  a  minority  group  and 
was  also  once  "a  slave  unto  Pharaoh  In 
Egypt."  ThU  expectation,  the  consultant 
added,  failed  to  understand  the  fact  that  the 
Jew  "has  achieved  a  middle-class  standing 
In  American  society."  In  that  status,  the  Jew 
"Incorporates  for  better  or  worse  many  of  the 
traits  of  American  middle-class  mentality. 
Even  Jewish  attempts  to  call  Jewish  con- 
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science  and  moraUty  to  bear  on  the  racial 
crtsU  have  largely  foundered  because  of  the 
elementary  sociological  fact  that  commit- 
ment to  a  group's  moral  norms  become  at- 
tenuated as  a  result  of  that  group's  socio- 
economic position,  interests  and  experience." 

EACH  OaOUP  HOLDS  OTHER  RESPONSIBLE  FOE 
behavior  OP  MEMBERS 

one  paradoxical  consequence,  he  added, 
wu  that  Negroes  and  Jews,  victims  as  mi- 
nority group  members,  "utilize  the  same  cul- 
tural devices  applied  to  them  by  the  domi- 
nant groups  In  our  society— making  demands 
of  each  other  that  we  do  not  make  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  and  holding  the  group 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  Its  individual 
members." 

Thus  Negroes  hold  Jews  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  behavior  because  they  are  Jews,  and 
when  the  anticipated  response  from  Jews 
Jails  to  materialize,  the  Negroes  are  angry 
and  disillusioned.  "Even  when  reasonable 
responses  are  forthcoming,  they  are  unlikely 
to  saUsfy  Negro  demands  entirely  because 
emotionally  saturated  and  unreallstlcaUy 
high  expectations  are  generlcally  not  ca- 
pable of  fulfillment."  Moreover,  the  Negro, 
v^o  has  long  been  a  victim  of  stereotyping 
by  the  white  community,  "resorts  to  similar 
tvpes  of  generalizations  about  Jews." 
'  In  parallel  fashion.  Jews  are  prone  to  hold 
all  Negroes  responsible  for  the  "antl-Seml- 
tlsm  and  demagoguery  of  a  small  minority 
of  Negro  extremists."  In  the  light  of  the 
Jews  long  commitment  and  staunch  sup- 
port for  the  Negro's  struggle  for  equality. 
Jews  also  expect  more  from  the  Negro  "than 
a  kick  in  the  teeth."  In  summary,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  status  of  Negroes  and  Jews 
as  minority  groups,  "and  the  unrealistic  ex- 
pecutlons  and  ambivalence  this  generates, 
adds  new  fuel  to  the  already  dangerous  con- 
flagration." 

He  suggested  that  short-range  Jewish  ccHn- 
munal  efforts  should  Include  help  to  Jew- 
Uh  owners  of  small  enterprUes  In  the  black 
ghettoes  to  leave  If  they  want  to  leave  but 
also  resistance  to  efforts  by  black  mlUtants 
to  force  them  to  leave,  as  well  as  aid  In 
creation  of  programs  Involving  JewUh  slum 
landlords  and  merchants.  Such  programa 
should  be  aimed  at  minimizing  the  presumed 
abuses  by  such  Jews  of  Negroes  and  at  help- 
ing them  to  "relate  to  the  ghetto  commu- 
nity" through  projects  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  ghetto  life.  The  long  range  solution— 
"if  there  is  any" — U  to  enlarge  and  expand 
Negro  access  to  equal  opportxinlty  and 
achievement  and  thus  eliminate  the  basic 
conditions  which  lead  to  "violence,  upheaval 
and  social  dislocation." 

WHrrE    BACKLASH     HELD    MINIMAL    AMONG    US. 
JEWS — AID    POTENTIAL    LARGE 

Despite  his  view  that  American  Jews  have 
acquired  many  middle-class  disabilities,  the 
community  relations  expert  said  that  the 
white  backlash  was  minimal  among  Jews  as 
an  element  of  the  dominant  white  society. 
He  asserted  that  the  Jewish  conununlty 
"continues  to  have  a  substantial  and  im- 
pressive potential,  even  11  it  Is  presently 
somewhat  torpid,  to  respond  to  the  racial  and 
urban  crisis."  As  one  step,  he  said,  Jewish 
communal  leadership  must  educate  Amer- 
ican Jews  on  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
ghetto  dweller  and  on  the  need  for  their 
support  for  massive  action  to  provide  full 
equality  for  the  dispossessed. 

But  It  Is  equally  important,  he  emphasized, 
that  Negro  and  Jewish  groups  act  by  aU 
available  means  to  de-escalate  "their  ex- 
ceedingly high  and  unrealistic  expectations 
toward  each  other.  Negro  and  Jewish  groups 
must  learn  to  truly  become  cognizant  of 
what  each  are,  as  minority  groups  and  In 
relation  to  one  another,  what  they  have  in 
common   as  well   u  their   relevant   differ- 
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ences."  He  added  a  warning  that  programs 
directed  to  such  specific  Negro  and  Jewish 
elements  In  the  tensions  between  the  two 
groups,  "while  less  global  In  scope"  than 
what  Is  required  of  Jews  as  part  of  the 
dominant  white  group  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  "may  be  as  difficult  to  achieve  as 
some  of  the  broader  social  engineering" 
needed  to  bring  about  true  equality  for  the 
downtrodden. 


THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  medicine  at  its  best  is  the 
finest  in  the  world;  at  the  average,  which 
is  where  most  of  us  met  it.  American 
medicine  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  at 
its  worse,  we  do  quite  badly  in  providing 
for  those  in  our  society  too  poor  or  too 
remote  or  otherwise  unable  to  learn  the 
intricacies  of  our  "every-man-for-him- 
self"  medical  delivery  system. 

We  can  learn  from  other  countries  in 
medical  care  as  much  as  we  can  teach 
them.  One  area  where  we  are  seriously 
deficient  is  in  the  use  of  physician  assist- 
ants to  make  our  too  few  doctors  more 
productive.  Other  countries  know  more 
about  how  to  train  and  use  these  sub- 
doctorate  professionals. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Rosinskl,  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  and  an  ex- 
pert on  medical  education,  reviewed  the 
use  of  such  assistants  in  a  speech  in 
Lima,  Peru,  entitled  "The  Medical  Assist- 
ant." His  talk  follows: 

The  Medical  Assistant 
(By  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Rosinskl,  Ed.D.,  professor 
and  head,  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion Research,  University  of  Connecticut 
Health  Center) 

In  recent  years  every  published  health 
manpower  report,  in  almost  every  country, 
unequivocally  states  that  there  Is  a  health 
manpower  shortage  and  that  the  shortage 
will  Increase.  Cries  of  desperation  are  heard 
from  every  quarter,  but  In  reality  few  Inno- 
vative efforts  are  being  undertaken  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

The  reasons  for  a  less  active  and  construc- 
tive approach  are.  complicated  and  Inter- 
woven with  a  host  of  personal,  political, 
social,  economic,  and  professional  factors.  It 
Is  far  easier  to  verbalize  on  what  needs  to  be 
done  than  It  Is  to  exert  the  energy  to  make 
innovative  health  manpower  programs  a 
reality. 

While  disagreement  as  to  possible  solutions 
exists,  there  Is  a  consenstis  as  to  the  strategy 
that  must  be  taken  so  that  the  health  man- 
power problem  is  addressed  critically  and 
answered  effectively.  That  strategy  embodies 
the  following: 

(1)  The  system,  or  systema  of  health  care 
must  first  be  defined. 

(2)  As  the  system  (systems)  Is  defined, 
the  health  personnel  who  can  best  deliver 
all  or  part  of  the  health  care  within  the 
system  must  be  Identified.  If  personnel  are 
required,  but  not  yet  In  existence,  then  they 
will  have  to  t)e  created. 

(3)  The  health  personnel  Identified  must 
be  educated  in  an  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner; educated  as  a  team  so  that  the  health 
team  concept  of  patient  care  can  become  a 
reality. 
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(4)  The  effectiveness  of  these  health  per- 
sonnel in  the  delivery  of  health  care  must 
be  assessed  continuously. 

There  Is  almost  universal  agreement  to 
this  strategy  and  under  Ideal  conditions.  It 
would  be  a  logical,  sound,  and  productive 
approach.  It  Is  the  course  that  every  country 
must  eventually  follow,  for  only  In  such  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  approach  can 
the  health  manpower  crisis  be  effectively, 
and  ultimately  permanently,  remedied. 

But  while  such  a  comprehensive  attack  Is 
being  made  the  health  manpower  crisis  con- 
tinues and  worsens.  Consequently,  varied  an- 
swers must  be  sought;  answers  with  imme- 
diacy and  relevance;  answers  that  can 
provide  for  the  health  needs  of  society. 

In  the  past  three  or  four  years  one  such 
possible  approach  has  received  wide  atten- 
tion— the  development  and  creation  of  a  new 
type  of  health  worker,  who  in  the  health 
rnanpower  pyramid.  Is  below  the  university 
graduated  physician,  but  above  the  regis- 
tered nurse.  The  creation  of  this  new  type 
of  health  worker  is  based  on  the  now  docu- 
mented assxmiptlon  that  many  of  a  physi- 
cian's duties  can  be  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  assumed  by  a  lesser  trained  health 
worker.  The  argument  follows  that  If  a 
physician  could  be  relieved  of  some  of  his 
less-demanding  tasks  he  could  provide  better 
health  care  to  a  larger  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Furthermore,  In  combination,  the 
M.D.  and  the  newly  created  "assistant" 
could  provide  even  greater  and  more  effective 
care  to  a  larger  segment  of  society. 

While  the  "assistant"  concept  has  received 
considerable  attention  In  recent  years,  six  or 
seven  years  ago  It  was  still  an  alien  notion 
in  the  United  States.  However,  within  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment the  health  leadership  group  was 
aware  that  a  number  of  countries  were  using 
■assistants"  to  aid  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  These  "assistants"  received  little  public 
attention  for  their  use  was  controversial, 
and  any  kind  of  publicity  that  implied  en- 
dorsement of  their  use  generated  an  emo- 
tional response  from  the  medical  profession. 
A.I.D.  was  aware  that  physician  assistants 
might  have  merit  but  approached  the  mat- 
ter with  understandable  caution.  A.I.D.  de- 
cided first  to  undertake  an  objective  study 
of  the  education  and  use  of  these  "assist- 
ants." If  the  study  gave  evidence  that  such 
"asslstents"  could  be  used  effectively,  and  If 
leaders  In  the  health  professions  were  will- 
ing to  test  further  the  use  of  "assistants," 
then  the  A.I.D.  study  could  serve  as  a  model 
In  the  development  of  programs  to  train 
and  use  "assistants."  It  was  obvious  to  AID. 
that  such  a  model  would  also  have  Implica- 
tions for  the  United  States  where  at  that 
time  the  health  manpower  shortage  was 
reaching  a  crisis  stage. 

The  entire  A.I.D.  study  Is  reported  In  a 
book  published  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  titled  the  Assistant  Medical 
Officer:  The  Training  of  the  Medical  Atixil- 
iary  in  Developing  Countries.  The  countries 
visited,  the  type  of  "assistant"  studied,  the 
reasons  for  studying  that  particular  type, 
the  design  of  the  study,  results,  and  a  host 
of  other  data  are  reported. 

That  study  was  followed  by  an  additional 
critical  examination  of  countries  that  once 
used  such  "assistants"  but  phased  them  out 
of  their  medical  service.  Combining  the  data 
from  the  two  studies  resulted  In  the  submis- 
sion to  A.I.D.  of  a  final  report  of  summary 
observations  and  conclusions  on  the  use  of 
"assistants." 

The  following  observations  are  the  gist  of 
the  report  submitted  to  A.I.D.  The  phrase 
"physician  assistant"  Is  xised  here,  for  It  ap- 
pears the  least  innocuous  of  the  many  con- 
troversial titles  used  throughout  the  world. 
The  following  observations  appear  to  have 
partlcvUar   relevance   to  the   theme   of   this 
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ooofervnce,  ftnd  aa  w«  dltcuM  and  oonalder 
the  UM  of  phytlcUm  MBlatante  tbey  should 
Always  b«  In  the  forefront  of  our  dlacuaalonB. 

While  the  function  of  the  phytlcl»n  aaelat- 
ant  reniAlna  indefinite  and  flexible,  oppoal- 
tloti  to  *'<"'  aa  a  tub-quality  medical  pr«c- 
tttloiMr  baa  dlmlzUahad  recently.  Thla  can  be 
attributed  to  the  problem  of  physician  mal- 
distribution that  stUl  exists  In  almoat  aU 
coumtrlM.  Bagardlaas  of  the  Increase  In  phys- 
Idan^populatlon  ratio,  qualified  MJD.'s  are 
reluctant  to  serve  In  rural  areas.  Therefore, 
medical  aerrlces  must  be  provided  through 
other  sovircea.  The  physician  assistant,  or  a 
near  equivalent,  working  with,  or  under  the 
•uperrlslon  of  an  UD.,  appears  a  sulUble 
answer. 

However,  some  opposition  to  the  assistant 
will  persist  at  the  local,  national,  and  Inter- 
national levels.  Several  trends  emerge  In  the 
reasoning  behind  the  opposition.  The  trends 
are  significant  and  must  be  considered  as 
the  continued  use  and  evolution  of  the  assist- 
ant depends  on  the  merit  of  the  opposition. 

(1)  The  reason  most  often  heard  is  that 
the  assistant  Is  a  "second-class"  doctor. 
("Cheap."  "watered -down,"  and  "poor"  are 
other  adjectives  used  to  describe  him.)  This 
second-class  statiis  Is  justified  by  the  con- 
tfwtsed  medical  cxirrlculum.  compacted  by 
a  facultfL  who  frequenUy  teach  medical  stu- 
dents, that  Is  often  received  by  the  assist- 
ants. The  education  of  the  physician  assist- 
ant then  Is  regarded  by  the  faculty  as  an 
added  biirden  to  an  already  heavy  teaching 
and  patient  load. 

(3)  Another  argument  Is  that  the  assistant 
assumes  the  responslblUtles  of  a  physician 
once  he  Is  In  "practice."  This  argument  espe- 
cially Is  damning  when  It  can  be  supported 
that  the  assistant  is  trained  only  to  offer 
a  patient  minimal  clinical  assistance. 

(3)  Because  the  assistant  miist  be  super- 
vised by  a  qualified  MO.  to  insure  he  does 
not  assume  the  responsibility  of  an  M.D.  and 
that  his  performance  as  an  assistant  Is  ac- 
ceptable, additional  qualified  M.O  s  are  need- 
ed. Furthermore,  adequate  supervision  would 
require  the  services  of  MJ).'s  who  otherwise 
could  be  used  more  effectively  in  providing 
direct  patient  care. 

(4)  As  the  distinction  between  the  assist- 
ant and  the  qualified  MJ>.  becomes  less  evi- 
dent to  the  public,  medical  standards  de- 
teriorate. This  argximent  Is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  assistant — lacking  supervision, 
and  assuming  more  of  the  responslblUtles 
of  a  physician,  and  'vithout  the  commensu- 
rate education  of  the  MX). — offers  second- 
class  patient  care  While  the  assistant  might 
be  able  to  make  judgements  on  symptoms, 
often  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  prescrib- 
ing nor  the  theory  of  the  disease  and  Its 
treatment.  The  "poor"  quality  of  medicine 
offered  by  the  assistant  Is  regarded  as  the 
norm  offered  by  the  medical  profession. 

(6)  By  continuing  the  training  of  assist- 
ants, a  community  or  country  will  content 
itself  with  existing  medical  services  and  not 
exert  effort  to  improve  the  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  medical  education.  As  soon  as  as- 
sistants are  considered  to  be  "doctors"  by 
the  public,  the  public  will  be  content  with 
the  services  supplied  by  the  assistants,  and 
no  grass-roots  moves  will  be  made  to  Im- 
prove medical  services.  It  Is  argued  that  the 
public  win  become  complacent. 

(0)  All  past  efforts  have  failed  to  Insure 
that  assistants  focus  on  what  many  consider 
their  major  contributing  role — public  health. 
If  the  assistant  Is  to  be  a  contributing  mem- 
ber of  a  health  team.  It  U  thought  he  should 
devote  his  attention  to  public  health,  a  prob- 
lem an  Individual  with  his  training  could 
handle  adequately.  But  as  soon  as  the  ss- 
sistant  Is  placed  in  a  rural  area,  where  he 
Is  little  supervised,  he  quickly  turns  from 
preventive  to  curative  medicine.  As  soon  as 
he  practices  curative  medicine  he  begins  to 
Justify  all  of  the  arguments  already  cited. 
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(7)  Many  Mslstants  are  not  content  with 
their  status.  As  they  sssume  more  of  a 
physician's  responsibilities,  they  want  com- 
mensurate status.  Obviously  this  cannot  be 
granted  as  It  woiild  lower  the  prestige  of  the 
qualified  UXi.'t. 

(8)  As  the  sssistanU  become  discontented, 
many  want  to  be  upgraded  either  by  edict 
or  additional  education.  Opposition  to  up- 
grading is  vehement  In  some  circles  as  it 
equates  a  university  "educated"  physician 
(MJ3.)  with  a  "trained"  technician  (assist- 
ant) .  Upgrading  by  '  additional  schooling 
creates  problems,  for  where  It  Is  now  per- 
mitted usually  the  assistant  enters  a  medical 
school  curriculum  during  Its  clinical  years 
without  undergoing  study  of  the  basic 
medical  sciences  or  having  satisfied  the  rig- 
orous entrance  requirements  demanded  of 
medical  students. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  creation  continuance  of  physician 
assistants.  In  spite  of  these  arguments,  there 
Is  agreement  that  the  assistant  does  fill  the 
need  of  front-line  medical  care.  Furthermore, 
until  countries  develop  an  adequate  number 
of  physicians  to  serve  all  the  health  needs 
of  all  segments  of  society,  a  level  of  health 
worker  such  as  a  physician  assistant  will  be 
necessary. 

Most  of  the  arguments  can  be  countered 
and  corrected  with  a  well-planned  program 
for  the  training  and  utilization  of  the  auxili- 
ary. The  following  is  a  possible  solution  to 
the  problems  just  posed. 

First  and  foremost  the  duties  of  the 
physician  assistant  must  be  clearly  defined. 
If  he  Is  to  be  a  pediatric  assistant,  then 
those  responsibilities  which  can  be  safely 
delegated  to  him  by  the  pediatrician  must 
be  spelled  out.  If  he  or  she  Is  to  be  an  as- 
sistant In  maternal  and  child  health,  again 
appropriate  functions  must  be  deecribed.  If 
he  Is  to  be  a  "generallst"  then  obviously  the 
task  of  delineating  responsibilities  will  be 
more  difficult,  but  even  more  essential.  Ad- 
mittedly the  task  of  job  analysis  and  job 
assignment  Is  difficult,  but  then  It  must  be 
accomplished  so  that  the  educational  pro- 
gram can  be  designed  and  specific  and  ap- 
propriate educational  experiences  be  formu- 
lated. 

The  need  for  job  analysis  and  job  assign- 
ment Is  of  crucial  Importance.  The  problems 
that  have  arisen  through  the  use  of  assist- 
ants can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  defined 
roles.  ResponslblUtles  and  tasks  were  as- 
signed to  the  assistant — by  default  or  de- 
sign— to  the  point  where  through  cumulative 
assignments  It  often  became  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  physician  and  his  as- 
sistant. Because  job  descriptions  have  been 
practically  non-existent,  weU-deflned  educa- 
tional programs  for  training  assistants  have 
similarly  been  lacking.  It  U  futile  to  talk 
about  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  physician  assistants  without  first 
determining  what  It  Is  the  assistant  can  or 
should  do.  or  better  still,  determining  what 
functions  of  the  physician  can  safely  be 
delegated. 

Once  the  role  Is  decided,  next  the  objec- 
tives of  the  educational  program  for  the 
auxlUary  must  be  defined  precisely.  These 
objectives  must  be  distinctly  different  from 
those  of  a  university-educated  MJ3. 

Conflicts  on  the  use  of  the  assistant  often 
arise  because  of  the  similarity  between  the 
educational  programs  of  the  MJ3.  and  the 
assistant.  If  the  educational  objectives  are 
expUcltly  suted  then  It  can  be  seen  whether 
the  assistant's  educational  program  Is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  MJ3.,  and  faculty 
teaching  plans  can  be  supervised  to  see  U 
they  are  distinctly  different  from  those  used 
to  educate  MJS.V 

The  lack  of  weU-deflned  objectives  appears 
to  cause  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  physi- 
cian assistant.  Were  educational  objectives 
speUed  out,  (1)  the  limits  of  the  educational 
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program  would  be  established.  (2)  the 
faculty  woiUd  have  to  confine  their  teaching 
within  those  limits,  and  (3)  school  admin- 
istrators and  health  officials  cotUd  determine 
whether  the  program  has  been  limited  to  the 
objectives.  This  should  result  In  an  assistant 
whose  education  has  fitted  him  for  a  limited 
responsiblUty.  It  is  when  objectives  are  not 
cited  that  faculty,  especially  those  teaching 
clinical  subjects,  become  reluctant  to  develop 
t^'^/^*'«"g  plans  for  their  dally  program.  What 
compoxinds  the  problem  Is  that  they  often 
assume  that  a  general  clinical  education  will 
stifflce,  and  that  general  clinical  education 
invariably  resembles  a  condensed  version  of 
their  own  university  medical  education. 

While  establishing  objectives  seems  an  ob- 
vious first  step,  It  Is  their  absence  that  causes 
the  difficulties  arising  from  having  an  aux- 
iliary such  as  the  physician  assistant.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  objectives  of  an  assistant's 
education  must  be  markedly  dissimilar  to 
those  for  the  education  of  an  M.D. 

It  is  also  txue  that  UmlUng  the  educational 
activities  win  give  further  assurance  that 
upon  graduation  the  assistant  will  have  been 
exposed  oiUy  to  those  experiences  essential  to 
carrying  out  his  assigned  duties. 

Limiting  the  program  should  have  the  fur- 
ther desirable  effect  of  appreciably  shortening 
the  time  spent  In  school.  The  student  can 
graduate  sooner  and  become  a  practitioner. 
It  Is  foolish  to  design  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  even  nearly  similar  duration  to  that 
of  an  MJ>.  If  this  occurs  It  defeats  the  value 
of  having  physician  assistants,  health  work- 
ers who  can  be  trained  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  to  perform  a  prescribed  role  sa(ely. 
In  addition,  by  narrowly  defining  the  pro- 
gram greater  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  some 
of  the  new  technics  of  pedagogy  such  as  pro- 
grammed texts,  self -study  films,  and  audio- 
tapes. The  use  of  these  devices  should  free 
the  faculty  from  didactic  teaching  to  work 
with  students  IndlvlduaUy. 

In  summary,  arguments  against  the  use 
of  a  physician  assistant  can  be  combatted  If 
(1)  the  role  of  the  assistant  Is  determined 
first,  (3)  the  objectives  of  the  training  pro- 
gram are  clearly  delineated,  (3)  the  objec- 
tives are  obviously  dissimilar  to  those  for  an 
MJ3.  program,  (4)  the  faculty  outlines  Its 
teaching  program  to  conform  to  those  ob- 
jectives, and  (5)  aU  the  learning  experiences 
are  confined  to  the  achievement  of  the  stated 
objectives. 

Adhering  to  thoee  five  points  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  practicing  physician  assistant 
will  not  exceed  his  professional  competence. 
There  wlU  t>e  those  who  by  default  (no  one 
else  around  to  provide  medical  care)  will  as- 
s\une  greater  and  greater  responsibility  for 
patient  care.  Activity  of  assistants  cannot 
be  strictly  limited  by  these  five  points.  As 
limitations  are  placed  In  the  educational 
program,  so  must  consideration  be  given  to 
other  roles  the  assistant  may  come  to  play. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  the  role 
of  the  assistant  may  be  altered. 

1.  Physician  assistants  now  in  service 
might  be  upgraded  and,  with  further  edu- 
cation, become  physicians. 

3.  The  role  of  the  assistant  may  be  down- 
graded and  occupy  a  subsidiary  position  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care. 

3.  The  assistant  may  continue  as  a  limited 
practitioner,  but  salaried  by  the  government 
and  working  under  the  close  supervision  of 
government  employed  physicians. 

4.  The  assistant  may  become  a  member  of 
a  health  care  team  headed  by  a  physician. 

5.  The  assistant  may  act  as  an  Independ- 
ent practitioner,  licensed  by  the  government, 
and  perform  his  duties  as  a  physician  with- 
out direct  government  supervision  while^  re- 
ceiving his  Income  from  any  source  he 
chooses. 

All  these  poeslbUitles.  except  the  fifth,  are 
In  actual  practice,  today.  There  are  Inher- 
ent disadvantages  In  all  of  them,  but  prob- 


ijjly  the  best  use  of  the  assistant  and  the 
oiost  beneficial  effect  for  society  can  be 
achieved  through  utlUzlng  the  assistant  in 
a  health  team  approach  to  patient  care. 

The  "health  team  approach"  to  medical 
care  is  preached  In  most  parts  of  the  world 
and  practiced  In  few.  There  are  indications 
that  many  countries  are  accepting  the  idea 
of  team  medicine.  In  some,  this  has  become 
a  reality.  In  Chile,  for  instance,  a  team  U 
used  to  promote  health  and  other  services 
according  to  population  districts.  The  ChUe- 
an  team  consists  of  medical  personnel  as  well 
as  representatives  of  other  departments,  e.g., 
agriculture  and  education. 

It  is  In  this  context  that  the  future  role 
of  the  physician  assistant  Is  most  realistic. 
Each  country  will  be  able  to  design  its  pro- 
gram as  an  entity  with  the  assistant  provid- 
ing a  particular  service  in  the  team.  This  will 
enable  the  country  to  determine  the  type  of 
individual  needed  and  his  training.  In  some 
instances,  It  may  be  that  a  general  purpose 
"low-grade  asslsUnt"  is  Indicated  for  dUease 
control,  such  as  for  malaria  spraying  and 
smallpox  vaccination.  In  other  countries,  an 
assistant  of  more  education  and  InitlaUve 
may  be  required,  to  participate  as  a  promi- 
nent member  of  a  health  team  that  Indulges 
In  routine  health  activities,  Including  clinical 
duties,  health  education,  and  administration 
of  health  services.  The  achievement  of  this, 
again.  Is  based  on  clearly  stated  and  soundly 
developed  professional  roles  and  educational 
objectives. 

The  future  of  the  assistant  is  apparent.  The 
question  U  not  whether  an  Individual  of  the 
physician  assistant-type  should  be  a  member 
of  a  health  team,  but,  rather,  what  position 
he  should  fiU  in  the  team.  It  appears  Inevita- 
ble that  the  pattern  of  modern  health  care 
will  resolve  Into  the  physician  delegating 
more  and  more  duties  to  members  of  the 
team  having  less  education  and  training. 
This  phenomenon  is  true,  not  oiUy  in  the 
"developing  countries."  but  also  In  the 
United  States  as  exemplified  by  the  creation 
of  the  "Home  Health  Aide"  in  the  Medicare 
program  which  functions  In  thU  fashion. 
There  are  indications  that  even  those  coun- 
tries which  supposedly  have  abolished  physi- 
cian asslstanu  are  reconsidering  his  posi- 
tion In  their  health  service. 

As  an  example,  in  India  the  training  of 
health  workers  of  an  aasUtant-type  is  found 
in  the  Ford  Foundation  program.  Thus,  the 
assistant  will  provide  a  real  and  valuable 
function  for  society,  a  society  Increasingly 
sophisticated  in  medical  matters  and  de- 
manding more  health  services.  These  serv- 
ices cannot  be  met  by  the  present  ntimber 
of  physicians  In  the  world,  and  It  will  be 
impossible  to  graduate  Immediately,  If  ever, 
the  requisite  number  of  physicians  for  each 
country.  It  Is  evident  that  even  the  United 
SUtes,  which  has  one  of  the  lowest  physi- 
cian-population ratios  In  the  world,  pro- 
vides incomplete  health  services  to  Its  people. 
It  Is  equaUy  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
physician  assistant  will  be  a  vital  member 
of  the  health  team. 

The  health  manpower  crisis  Is  upon  us  and 
It  wUl  worsen.  The  use  of  physician  assistants 
appears  as  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
crises.  The  use  of  a  physician  assistant  does 
not  Imply  a  substitute  to  the  university  edu- 
cated physician.  The  use  of  a  physician  as- 
sistant does  not  Indicate  that  quality  care 
la  substituted  for  quantity  care.  Physician 
assistants,  properly  educated,  with  clearly 
defined  roles,  on  the  contrary  can  be  a  way 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  health 
care  to  all  segments  of  society.  Their  use 
must  be  critically  examined  and  not  off- 
handedly discarded.  It  Is  time  to  find  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  used,  and  it  is  time 
to  stop  offering  arguments  why  they  wUl 
never  succeed.  Arguments  against  their  use 
may  be  stimulating  to  the  intellect  but  offer 
no  concrete  solutions  to  the  health  needs  of 
society.  The  physician  assistant  appears  as 


a  means  to  meet  more  effectively  the  health 
needs  of  society. 
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HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perspec- 
tive is  a  quality  txx)  infrequently  brought 
to  bear  on  issues  of  public  policy,  espe- 
cially In  the  area  of  foreign  policy.  It 
was  particularly  welcome,  therefore,  to 
find  In  the  February  27  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  two  examples  of  political 
analysis  in  which  the  benefits  of  perspec- 
tive are  clearly  apparent. 

I  refer  to  the  Journal's  lead  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Impotence  of  Power,"  and 
Editor  Vermont  Royster's  "Thinking 
Things  Over"  column. 

Though  the  editorial  focuses  on  Viet- 
nam and  the  column  reflects  on  "sum- 
mit" meetings  between  heads  of  state, 
the  two  have  at  least  these  fundamen- 
tal considerations  in  common:  first,  a 
distrust  of  the  emotional  approach  to 
foreign  policy,  whether  the  "messianic" 
character  which  the  Journal  sees  as  the 
root  of  our  Vietnamese  problems  or  the 
excessive  reliance  on  personal  diplomacy; 
and,  second,  a  respect  for  the  realities  of 
national  power. 

Both  are  especially  timely,  what  with 
the  resumption  of  heavy  fighting — and 
casualties — in  Vietnam  and  with  the  ab- 
sence of  exciting  developments  during 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  Europe,  so  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  am  pleased  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 
The  editorial  and  the  column  follow: 


The  Impotence  or  Power 
A  rather  surprUlng  measure  of  agreement 
is  emerging  about  the  shape  of  America's 
post-Vietnam  foreign  policy.  On  this  vital 
question,  for  example,  these  columns  can  be 
foimd  In  the  unexpected  company  of  former 
Presidential  adviser  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr. 
Perhaps  It  isn't  really  so  surprising;  the 
Vietnam  war,  in  all  Its  demoralizing  aspects, 
has  shaken  people's  thinking  to  the  very 
foundations  and  created  a  kind  of  consensus 
among  observers  who  ordinarily  see  most 
things  quite  differently.  As  Mr.  Schleslnger 
writes  In  an  article  In  the  current  Harper's. 
"The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  is  the  tragedy  of 
the  catastrophic  overextension  and  misappU- 
cation  of  valid  principles" — chiefly  the  prin- 
ciple of  coUectlve  security. 

What  was  wrong  about  Vietnam,  he  ex- 
plains, was  not  this  country's  initial  involve- 
ment there;  that  is.  the  attempt  to  save  some 
millions  of  htxman  beings  from  being  over- 
run by  communism  and  at  the  same  time 
thwart  Red  China's  ambitions  of  territorial 
aggrandizement. 
The  trouble,  instead,  was  the  messianic 
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approach,  which  led  the  Government  to  lose 
the  sense  of  the  relation  between  means  and 
ends.  "The  wreckage  we  wrought  In  Vietnam 
had  no  rational  relationship  to  a  serious  as- 
sessment of  our  national  Interest  or  to  the 
demonstrated  Involvement  of  our  national 
security." 

A  big  part  of  the  cause  of  that  misjudg- 
ment,  Mr.  Schleslnger  believes,  was  a  failure 
to  perceive  the  changes  In  world  power  con- 
texts since  World  War  II.  Specifically,  Viet- 
nam is  further  evidence  that  the  age  of  the 
Superpowers  is  at  or  near  its  end.  No  longer 
can  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJl.  achieve  their 
objectives  simply  by  virtue  of  their  might. 
Here  is  the  U.S.,  the  greatest  mlUtary  power 
in  the  world  and  m  hUtory.  unable  to  bring 
a  military  conclusion  in  Vietnam;  the  Viet- 
namese Communists,  with  more  than  sub- 
stantial military  aid  from  Russia,  can't 
either.  The  same  paradoxical  Impotence  can 
be  seen  elsewhere. 

America  cannot  influence  Its  European 
allies  as  It  could  In  the  Immediate  post- 
World  War  II  years.  The  Soviets,  even  with 
their  brutal  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
cannot  bring  the  Czechs  or  the  rest  of  East- 
ern Europe  back  Into  line.  Also,  despite 
enormous  effort,  the  Soviets  have  been  un- 
able to  pick  up  reliable  satelUtes  In  Africa 
or  most  of  Asia.  Even  in  the  Arab  states  the 
Soviet  sway  is  not  absolute. 

We  would  Insert  a  caution  at  this  point: 
None  of  the  foregoing  Is  intended  to  Unply 
an  equating  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  motives.  The 
basic  Soviet  motive  has  ever  been  conquest, 
direct  or  Indirect.  U.S.  policy  has  ever  been 
well  intentloned,  designed  to  make  or  keep 
people  free,  albeit  with  untoward  results 
such  as  Vietnam.  But  Mr.  Schleslnger's  cen- 
tral thesis  seems  correct;  strictly  In  terms 
of  power  poUtics,  the  rampant  rise  of  na- 
tionalism in  the  world  limits  the  effective- 
ness of  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  policy. 

Another  cause  of  the  U.S.  trouble  in  Viet- 
nam, the  author  suggests.  Is  the  develop- 
ment since  World  War  II— and  atyplcally  for 
this  country— of  a  powerful  warrior  class. 
Mr.  Schleslnger  is  not  at  all  denouncing  our 
military  leaders  as  evil  men;  in  effect  he  is 
echoing  President  Elsenhower's  valedictory 
warning  against  the  possible  dangers  ema- 
nating from  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex." 

The  basic  danger,  we  would  guess,  Is  the 
faith  put  in  military  solutions,  even  when, 
as  Vietnam  shows,  they  can  be  unavailing. 
Mr.  Schleslnger  quotes  the  economist  Joseph 
Schumpeter,  writing  of  the  mUltery  estob- 
Ushment  In  ancient  Egypt:  "Created  by  wars 
that  required  it,  the  machine  now  created 
the  wars  It  required."  That  is  of  course  ex- 
treme as  far  as  contemporary  America  Is 
concerned;  It  nonetheless  points  up  the 
danger. 

The  mistakes  of  Vietnam  indicate  the  out- 
lines of  a  more  appropriate  foreign  poUcy 
for  the  future.  Much  as  this  newspaper  has 
been  writing  In  recent  years,  Mr.  Schleslnger 
Includes  the  following  criteria  In  his  lUt: 

Everything  in  the  world  is  not  of  equal 
importance  to  us  (the  effort  In  Vietnam  has 
been  disproportionate  to  Its  Intrinsic  Im- 
portance and  any  gain  to  us) .  We  cannot  do 
everything  in  the  world.  We  cannot  be  the 
permanent  guarantor  of  stablUty  in  a  world 
of  turbulence.  All  the  problems  In  the  world 
are  not  military  problems,  and  military  force 
Is  not  always  the  most  effective  form  of  na- 
tional power.  Accordingly,  the  basis  for  our 
international  influence  In  the  coming  period 
win  He  less  In  the  power  of  our  arms  than 
in  the  power  of  our  example. 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  many  of 
us  who  are  advocating  change  are  not  ad- 
vocating a  new  isolationism  in  the  literal 
sense.  In  a  world  In  which  CommunUts  do 
continue  to  commit  aggression.  It  would  be 
unwise— and  all  but  inconceivable  practi- 
cally—for  the  U.S.  to  withdraw  to  Its  own 
shores. 
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Wbat  la  being  »dvoc«t«d  Is  a  far  more  dl»- 
crlmlnatlng.  and  a  lesa  mUltarUy  oriented, 
foreign  policy  We  have  to  aund  up  to  th« 
CommunlaU.  but  let  ua  choose  the  stand. 
We  should  eschew  military  involvement  un- 
less our  Interests  are  unmistakably  and  di- 
rectly Involved. 

Granted,  sUtlng  the  generalities  U  a  lot 
easier  than  applying  the  specifics.  Still,  the 
generalities  must  precede  the  specifics.  And 
the  fact  that  so  many.  Including  men  in  th« 
Nlzon  Administration,  are  thinking  along 
nwr  lines  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  ex- 
tremely few  rewards  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Thinkiko  Things  Om:  SuMicrra  akd  Such 
(By  Vermont  Royst«r) 
Well,  one  thing  yoa  can  say  la  that  there's 
never  been  a  trip  quite  like  It.  Ordinarily 
when  a  President  of  the  United  States  goes 
abroad  you  can  expect  exciting  things,  as 
with  Roosevelt  at  Yalta.  Trumao  at  Potsdam 
or  Kennedy  at  Vienna  and  Parts.  But  not,  so 
It  seems,  with  President  Nixon. 

By  the  time  he  gets  home  this  Sunday 
night  he  will  have  lunched  with  the  king  of 
Belgium  and  the  queen  of  Sngland.  chatted 
with  the- presidents  of  West  German".  France 
and  Italy:  visited  with  the  mayor  of  BerUn 
and  spent  an  hour  with  Pope  Paul.  All  this 
has  made  good  copy  for  the  travel  reporters, 
but  thus  far  Ifs  left  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondents little  exciting  to  write  about. 

The  general  tone  of  their  comments  Is  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  set  a  low-key  tone  for  his  trtp. 
a  summation  made  by  some  with  approval, 
by  some  with  disapproval  and  by  all  with 
frustration.  It's  not  easy  to  file  profound  dis- 
patches dally  when  nothing  much  happens. 
Tet  sometimes  in  this  world  the  unexciting 
Is  more  important  than  happenings  sur- 
rounded with  alarms  and  excursions.  College 
students  who  go  to  classes  and  don't  bother 
anybody  may  have  more  effect  on  tomorrow's 
world  than  those  who  tear  up  the  dean's 
office,  and  its  possible — or  at  least  conceiv- 
able—that President  Nixon's  quiet  visits  will 
be  more  useful  than  all  those  clamoroua 
summit  meetings. 

Anyway,  the  world  haa  suffered  a  good  bit 
from  those  past  clamorous  summits,  going  all 
the  way  back  to  the  time  when  Napoleon  and 
Czar  Alexander  made  peace  on  a  raft  and 
then  rather  promptly  started  shooting  at 
each  other. 

Certainly  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  aa  you'll  re- 
call, were  dUasters.  It  was  at  YalU  that 
President  Roosevelt,  under  the  Illusion  that 
he  could  "handle"  Stalin,  set  In  train  the 
evenu  that  left  Eastern  Europe  under  the 
Soviet  yoke,  dismembered  Germany  and  made 
the  cold  war  Inevitable. 

Potsdam  completed  that  debacle,  insuring 
us  today  the  ulcer  of  Berlin.  In  fairness  to 
President  Truman,  he  shouldn't  be  blamed 
too  much,  since  he  was  only  carrying  on  his 
predecesaor's  work,  but  that  doean't  lessen 
the  anguish  of  the  reaulta. 

Theae,  of  course,  are  the  claaslc  examples 
of  modern  summitry,  and  the  horrendous 
ones.  But  the  record  of  subsequent  attempu 
by  heads  of  state  to  decide  momentous  mat- 
ters on  the  basis  of  personal  acquaintance  la 
no  less  cheerless. 

The  great  1966  summit  meeting  In  Geneva, 
at  which  President  Elsenhower  was  present, 
could  hardly  be  called  disastrous  because 
nothing  much  was  accomplished;  yet  It  did 
nothing  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower or  the  United  States.  You  could  hardly 
argue  either  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  great 
visit  to  the  United  States  In  1969.  for  all  the 
courtesies  he  received,  mellowed  Russia's  at- 
titude toward  this  country. 

And  remember  what  happened  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  decided  that  personal  diplo- 
macy was  the  way  to  smooth  tblnga  over. 
His  vlalt  to  General  de  Oaulle  was  a  flop  in 
terms  of  smoothing  Pranoo-Amerlcan  rela- 
ttona,     and    bis    confrontation     with     Mr. 
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Khrushchev  In  Vienna  was  so  acrimonious 
that  it  made  matters  worse.  It  was  after  this 
that  the  Russians  installed  their  missiles  in 
Cuba,  and  all  the  evidence  suggests  that 
President  Kennedy's  deepening  commitment 
In  Vietnam  was  a  reaction  to  Vienna. 

This  sorry  record  of  summitry  can't  be 
blamed  on  Just  a  want  of  negotiating  skill: 
too  many  statesmen  have  tried  It  too  many 
times.  The  fault  lies  rather  In  supposing 
that  the  issues  which  divide  nations  are  re- 
solvable by  person -to- person  chats,  like  a 
neighbor's  dispute  over  a  hedgerow. 

While  It  Is  true  that  a  strong  leader  may 
put  a  personal  stamp  on  his  nation's  foreign 
policy  (Witness  de  Gaulle's  mark  on  Prance 
today) ,  It  U  at  most  a  passing  thing.  The  ri- 
valry of  nations,  or  the  friendship  of  nations, 
stems  from  more  fundamental  things  of  ge- 
ography, economics  and  national  need,  and 
tends  to  persist  regardless  of  the  personality 
of  the  leader  of  the  moment. 

Russian  foreign  policy,  for  example,  haa 
been  expansionist,  particularly  In  seeking 
bulwarks  In  Eastern  Europe,  since  the  days 
of  the  Czars;  Its  fears  and  rivalries  with 
China  are  equally  old.  With  the  advent  of 
communism  an  Ideological  aspect  was  added, 
and  that  aspect  Is  little  altered  whether  the 
leader  Is  Lenin.  Stalin.  Khrushchev  or  some- 
body else. 

Amertcan  foreign  policy  may  seem  to  twist 
and  turn,  but  It  la  almost  as  consistent.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  carrying  out  President 
Monroe's  foreign  policy  when  he  confronted 
Russia  over  Cuba.  Since  World  War  I.  when 
we  first  became  a  major  power,  the  center  of 
our  policy  has  been  to  restrain,  or  at  least 
contain,  aggressive  outbreaks  from  any  other 
major  power,  be  It  Kalaarean  or  Nazi  Ger- 
many. FascUt  Italy  or  Communistic  Russia 
and  China. 

Moreover.  It  has  been  primarily  European- 
oriented  In  spite  of  all  those  wars  in  the 
Orient.  Partly  this  Is  sentimental;  but  In 
greater  part  it  Is  because  the  area  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Palestinian  plains  remains 
the  heartland  of  modem  economic  civiliza- 
tion and,  concurrently,  the  greatest  source 
of  danger  to  o\ir  national  survival. 

A  China  in  control  of  Asia  U  a  danger,  but 
not  so  dangerous  as  a  single  power  In  control 
from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Red  Sea. 

An  understanding  of  all  this,  or  anyway  let 
ua  hope  so.  Is  subsumed  In  President  Nixon's 
overseas  journey.  It  la  low-key  because  he  la 
not  bemused  with  the  Idea  that  an  hour's 
visit  with  President  de  Gaulle  Is  going  to 
charm  him  Into  a  different  foreign  policy,  or 
that  moving  rhetoric  in  Belgium  Is  going  to 
move  the  nations  of  Europe  to  forget  na- 
tional Interests  and  rlvalrtea. 

Yet  there  U  something  to  be  accomplished, 
perhaps  the  better  for  being  more  modest. 
His  Journey  la  a  quiet  way  of  reminding  Eu- 
rope that  though  we  are  fighting  a  war  in 
Asia  we  are  still  deeply  concerned  with  what 
happens  on  the  old  continent,  abandoning 
neither  our  resolution  against  troublemakers 
nor  our  support  of  those  who  would  live  In 
peace. 

If  that  Is  a  modest  hope.  It  leads  to  a  more 
prayerful  hope  that  President  Nixon  will 
keep  the  low-key  tone  when  later  he  sits 
down  with  the  Russians.  Maybe  he  wUl  be 
content  then  too  with  modest  progress  and 
spare  us  another  dangerous  gambit  of  sum- 
mitry. 


LESTER  J.  CAPPLEMAN 


February  27,  1969 


state  director.  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Temple,  Tex.,  will  retire  effective 
February  28.  As  many  Members  of  this 
body  have,  I  have  always  found  Mr.  Cap- 
pieman  to  be  that  unique  combination  of 
dignity  and  efficiency.  I  coimt  him  as  a 
close  friend. 

His  fellow  employees  are  honoring  him 
with  an  appreciation  banquet.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Rkcord  the  message 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  assistant  State 
director,  the  Honorable  John  Barnes.  It 
is  as  follows: 
Mr.  John  O.  Barnes. 
Temple,  Tex.: 

I  have  just  now  learned  of  the  party  honor- 
ing our  beloved  friend  "Cap".  I  am  keenly 
disappointed  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  Cap 
Cappleman  has  been  one  of  the  great  public 
servants  for  our  state.  He  and  your  organiza- 
tion In  general  are  too  often  unsung  heroes. 
I  could  attest  that  Cap  and  the  PHA  has  done 
more  to  restore  confidence  and  extend  hope 
and  opportunity  to  our  rural  communities 
then  perhaps  any  other  governmental  agency. 

On  scores  of  occasions  I  have  called  on  Cap 
and  he  has  responded  magnificently.  Please 
tell  Cap  that  the  Congressmen  here  know 
what  he  has  done  and  we  love  him  for  It. 

Many  of  us  In  the  years  to  come  will  always 
watch  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  leaders 
of  our  smaller  communities,  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  that  Cap  Cap- 
pleman and  the  FHA  made  life  better  for 
them. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  J.  J.  (  Jakx)  Pickle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Cappleman.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues  who  say 
"Thank  you.  Cap"  for  a  life  of  service  to 
your  fellow  man. 


THE  SYMPATHETIC  ATTITUDE  OP 
AN  URBAN  DIOCESE  TO  RURAL 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
been  informed  that  Lester  J.  Cappleman. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  recent  emphasis  on  acute  urban 
problems,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
the  less  dramatic,  but  nonetheless  grave 
and  pervasive  problems  of  rural  areas 
where  37  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor 
reside.  The  prroblems  of  city  slums  and 
rural  areas  are,  of  course,  interrelated. 
For  many  years,  rapid  technological 
progress  in  fanning,  coupled  with  sea- 
sonality of  employment  and  low  wages 
in  the  rural  economy,  have  Induced  mas- 
sive rural-to-urban  migration — so  much 
so  that  already  70  percent  of  America's 
population  reside  on  only  1  percent  of 
the  land.  As  we  all  know,  many  displaced 
or  dissatisfied  rural  workers  are  ill  pre- 
pared to  compete  and  thrive  in  the  com- 
plex urban  environment.  In  this  light, 
I  feel  that  we  are  obligated  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
law  and  a  national  employment  insur- 
ance program  to  farmworkers — to  re- 
lieve local  poverty  and  to  stem  the 
migration  that  aggravates  problems  In 
the  cities.  In  this  coimectlon,  I  Include 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
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ment  a  recent  letter  from  the  Reverend 
Joseph  M  Sullivan,  executive  director  of 
CathoUc  Charities,  diocese  of  Brooklyn, 
concerning  the  extension  of  these  laws 
to  farmworkers  because  of  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 
ple in  this  most  important  subject. 

Consideration  of  agriculture  as  one  of 
our  Nation's  major  industries,  coupled 
with  its  critical  effect  on  aU  our  lives, 
further  evidences  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing equiUble  and  stable  employer-em- 
ployee relationships.  Thus  if  only  for  the 
aforementioned  reasons,  the  benefits  of 
the  collective  bargaining  ri^ts  and 
procedures  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  should  be  extended  to  our  citi- 
zens employed  in  agriculture.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  desirability  of 
new  concepts  which  may  be  more  suitable 
to  a  mobile,  seasonal  agricultural  labor 
force  than  those  afforded  by  the  present 
Federal  labor  laws.  For  example.  Juris- 
diction standards  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  if  revised,  could  meet 
the  special  problems  of  agriculture. 
Furthermore,  a  thorough  review  of  this 
subject  may  demonstrate  the  need  for 
an  accelerated  election  procedure. 

Just  as  there  are  few  Federal  laws 
regulating  collective  bargaining  between 
farmworkers  and  employers,  there  are 
also  few  Federal  and  State  minimum 
wage  laws  covering  farmworkers.  Only 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  provide  a  mini- 
mum wage  applicable  to  farmworkers 
generally.  The  farmworker's  substand- 
ard income,  the  lack  of  adequate  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  and  the  competition 
across  State  lines  among  farmers  pro- 
ducing the  same  crops  while  paying 
wages  which  vary  from  $0.65  to  $1.46 
per  hour  point  up  the  need  for  a  uniform 
Federal  minimum  wage  law.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  see  that  employees  in  this  sector 
of  our  economy  are  treated  fairly.  It  Is 
time  we  took  action  to  rectify  our  wage 
laws. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  legislation 
that  would  provide  compulsory  unem- 
ployment compensation  coverage  for  our 
Nation's  farmworkers.  Farm  employ- 
ment provides  the  average  farmworker 
with  less  than  150  days  of  work  during 
the  year.  The  lack  of  imemployment 
compensation  coverage  in  practically  all 
States  for  these  workers  denies  to  those 
who  are  most  in  need  of  its  benefits  the 
prime  purpose  of  such  insurance — to 
provide  an  orderly  method  of  offsetting 
the  effects  of  unemployment  by  allowing 
nondeferable  living  expenses  to  be  met 
without  having  to  rely  on  meager  sav- 
ings. Despite  this  urgent  need,  agricul- 
tural workers  at  the  present  time  are 
eligible  for  imemployment  compensation 
only  in  Hawaii,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Unemployment  insiu-ance  should  be 
made  available  to  all  farmworkers.  The 
near  failure  of  solution  of  these  problems 
at  the  State  level  gives  rise  to  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  the  State  In  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives. We.  as  representatives  for  the 
Federal  Government,  should  hesitate  no 
longer  to  rectify  the  injustices  contained 
in  our  present  labor  laws.  More  oompre- 
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hensive  and  higher  Federal  standards 
are  needed. 
The  Reverend  Sullivan's  letter  follows: 


January  2,  i969. 
Hon.  Setmour  Halpern, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Halpern:  Catholic 
Charities.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  though  ac- 
claimed as  the  only  totally  urban  diocese, 
strongly  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  and  the  New 
York  State  Catholic  Committee  in  their  ef- 
fort to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  National  Minimum 
Wage  Law  and  the  National  Employment  in- 
surance program  to  farm  workers. 

Sympathetic  with  the  adversities  faced  by 
minority  groups,  we  urge  alleviation  of  the 
burdens  of  low  wage  scales,  mounting  health 
problems.  Inadequate  educational  opportu- 
nities, substandard  bousing  and  a  lack  of  em- 
ployment. Farm  workers,  regardless  of  the 
temporary  nature  of  their  relationship  to 
the  United  States,  are  entitled  to  security, 
dignity  and  reasonable  cconfort. 

We  seek  your  cooperation  In  our  efforts  to 
see  that  the  benefits  of  social  legislation  are 
extended  universally  to  all  those  who  are 
disadvantaged — particularly.  In  this  Instance, 
to  farm  workers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Stn.LrvAN, 

Executive  Director. 


STUDENTS:  SIGNS  OF 
MODERATION? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wave  of  disruptions  occur- 
ring on  campuses  all  across  the  Nation 
have  confronted  universities  and  public 
officials  with  the  need  to  seek  viable  so- 
lutions to  potentially  disastrous  situa- 
tions. In  the  months  ahead  the  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  reassess  the  effectiveness 
of  current  procedures  for  granting 
funds  to  universities  and  students. 

As  we  approach  these  deliberations,  I 
think  it  vitally  important  that  we  main- 
tain  a  proper  perspective  of  what  is 
transpiring  on  a  number  of  campuses. 
In  recent  weeks  numerous  universities 
have  successfully  resisted  the  doctrines 
of  revolutionary  violence  advocated  by  a 
few  students  while  avoiding  the  suppres- 
sion of  academic  freedom.  They  have 
followed  principles  of  reason  and  mod- 
eration— making  clear  their  determina- 
tion to  oppose  violence  In  any  form  while 
responding  to  responsible  requests  for 
evolutionary  change.  The  February  28 
issue  of  Time  magazine  presents  an  ex- 
cellent   assessment    of    these    develop- 
ments and,  with  imanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude it  as  a  reminder  to  my  colleagues 
that  amid  the  highly  publicized  violence, 
there  are  signs  of  moderation;  that  our 
universities  contain  vast  numbers  of  citi- 
zens who  are  willing  to  4-enounce  vio- 
lence and  work  for  educational  reform 
within     the     framework     of     academic 
freedom: 

Students:  Signs  of  Moderation? 
In  scenes  reminiscent  of  labor  wars  in  the 
1930s,  the  nation's  campuses  erupted  in  more 
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vlol^ce  last  week.  At  Roosevelt  University  in 
Chicago,  rebels  Invaded  the  president's  office 
and  ripped  out  telephones  in  a  demonstration 
seeking  amnesty  for  fellow  rebels.  Deputy 
sheriffs  prevented  seizure  of  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  building  at  Eastern  Michigan  University 
by  200  students,  cut  chains  off  the  doors  and 
arrested  twelve  demonstrators.  At  Berkeley, 
100  policemen  clashed  with  thousands  of 
demonstrators  supporting  a  month-long 
strike  for  Third  World  Liberation  Front  de- 
mands. Pelted  with  rocks,  bottles  and  fire 
bombs,  the  cops  fought  back  with  Chemical 
Mace,  clubbed  four  strikers  and  arrested  24. 
While  the  University  of  California's  regents 
met  at  the  explosive  Berkeley  campus.  Gov- 
ernor Ronald  Reagan  alerted  National  Guard 
units  to  stand  by  in  nearby  Alameda. 

How  long  can  the  violence  continue?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  a 
mere  2%   of  all  students  are  wreckers  who 
aim  to  "radicalize"  the  campuses  even  If  some 
universities    are    destroyed    in    the    process. 
Harvard's  Dean  FVanklln  Ford  describes  the 
varying  degrees  of  militancy  as  a  series  of 
concentric  circles;   most  students  are  main- 
ly onlookers.  Unfortunately,  the  torrent  of 
spring-term  disorders  has  clearly  put  dozens 
of  campuses  in  double  Jeopardy.  Repressive 
state  legislators  are  on  the  war  path;  so  are 
vlgllante-mlnded  conservative  students.  Un- 
less  moderates   Intervene,   campus   freedom 
and  evolutionary  reform  may  well  be  sacri- 
ficed to  left  and  right  extremists. 
patience  and  restraint 
Fortunately,  amid  all  the  highly   pubU- 
clzed  violence,  signs  of  moderation  are  ^- 
pearlng.  Last  week  the  dangerous  eleven-day 
strike  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which 
pitted     bayonet-wielding     National     Guard 
troops  against  students,  was  called  off  while 
faculty  members  considered  various  reforms. 
Toward  the  end,  as  few  as  300  students  con- 
tinued    the     strike,     compared     with     7.000 
strikers  during  the  Guards  initial  invasion. 
At  Howard  University  In  Washington,  black 
law  students  quietly  heeded  a  federal  Judge's 
order  to  end  their  lock-In,  called  to  obtain 
more  voice  In  administrative  decisions.  The 
student  lawyers  planned  to  go  on  boycotting 
classes,  but  not  to  flout  the  law  they  study. 
Elsewhere,    student    bodies    have    already 
taken   a  second   look   at   good-faith   faculty 
efforts   to   make   archaic    universities    more 
democratic,  relevant  and  effective.  On  some 
campuses,  skilled  administrators  have  warded 
off   outside    interference    by    firmly   dealing 
with  radicals  while  simultaneously  "co-opt- 
ing"  their  saner  demands.   On   other  cam- 
puses, students  in  the  middle  have  simply 
wearied  of  disruptions  that  constantly  Inter- 
rupt their  costly  education.  Items: 

Brandels  University's  President  Morris  B. 
Abram  applied  patience  and  restraint  during 
the  eleven  days  that  65  black  students  occu- 
pied the  school's  communications  center  in 
January.  Abram  waited  out  the  occupiers, 
meeting  with  them  when  they  requested  but 
refusing  to  yield  on  a  crucial  demand  that 
they  control  selection  of  the  black  stud- 
ies department  chairman.  Because  Abram 
shunned  force,  moderate  students  were  never 
radicalized  by  police  action  and  a  strike  sup- 
porting the  occupation  drew  less  than  lOv'r 
of  Brandels'  2,600  students.  "There  was  sym- 
pathy for  the  blacks,"  said  Student  Council 
President  Eric  YotBc,  "but  there  was  also  a 
commitment  to  maintain  the  university,  not 
destroy  it  by  physical  force." 

University  of  Chicago  President  Edward 
Levi,  in  office  only  five  months,  adopted  a 
similar  policy  of  passive  resistance  when 
radical  students  occupied  the  administration 
building.  protesUng  the  school's  refusal  to 
rehire  a  sociology  teacher  because  she  was 
unproductive.  Uke  Abram,  Levi  eschewed 
police  help,  simply  continued  university 
business  outside  the  occupied  building.  As  a 
result,   less   than   a    thousand    of    Chicago's 
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9,000  students  supported  the  protest;  after 
10  days,  tbe  sit-in  died.  The  administration 
then  quietly  suspended  80  students,  sum- 
moned 50  more  to  appear  before  the  unlver- 
■Ity's  disciplinary  committee.  Jeffrey  Blum, 
a  sit-in  leader,  freely  admitted  that  Levi  had 
won  the  day.  "We  loet  because  there  Juit 
wasn't  enough  faculty*  and  student  support 
for  us."  he  said.  "Perhaps  our  movement  waa 
too  radical  for  tbe  campus  at  this  time." 

Wllberforce  University  In  Ohio  pioneered 
a  new  approach  to  student  demands  by 
hiring  an  outside  arbitrator  to  cope  with  a 
nine-day  class  boycott.  After  13  days  of 
negotiating  with  university  and  student  rep- 
resentatives, Cornell  Labor  Law  Profeaaor 
Frederic  PreUlcher  hammered  out  an  agree- 
ment on  40  points.  FrelUcber  noted  that  the 
students  "crisis  of  confidence"  dissipated  as 
administration  positions  were  patiently  ex- 
plained at  the  table.  As  he  sees  It,  the  WUber- 
torce  way  of  professional  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration "could  set  a  precedent  for  setting 
similar  situations  in  schools  acroas  the 
country." 

Columbia  University,  scene  of  wild  dis- 
orders last  spring,  will  vote  next  month  on 
aa  ovesdue  plan  to  democratize  the  admin- 
Utratlocby  joining  students  and  long-aloof 
professors  In  running  the  campus.  The  plan, 
designed  by  a  faculty  committee  chaired  by 
Law  Profeaaor  BiCichael  I.  Sovern,  would  place 
20  elected  students  In  a  100-member  senate 
that  would  govern  the  university.  Implicitly 
aimed  at  mobilizing  moderates,  the  plan  will 
bar  any  senate  member  if  leaa  than  40% 
of  bU  constituents  voted  in  the  election. 
"Unless  the  students  participate,"  warns 
Sovern,  "their  role  will  atrophy."  If  the  plan 
la  approved,  representative  government — not 
violence — will  become  the  legitimate  way  to 
Influence  Columbia. 

Notre  Dame's  president,  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Hesburgh.  took  a  slightly  different  tack  last 
week,  stressing  the  need  for  responsible  be- 
havior, and  decreeing  Immediate  suspension 
and  possible  expulsion  for  recalcitrant  rebels. 
Without  stiff  rules,  he  said,  "the  university 
is  a  sitting  duck  for  any  small  group  from 
the  outside  or  inside  that  wishes  to  destroy 
It.  to  incapacitate  it,  to  terrorize  It  at  whim." 
No  one  wants  the  police  on  campus,  Hesburgh 
added,  "but  if  some  necessitate  It.  as  a  last 
and  dismal  alternative  to  anarchy  and  mob 
tyranny,  let  them  shoulder  the  blame  Instead 
of  receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  community 
they  would  hold  at  bay." 

RATIONAL    REVOLT 

Harsh  words — but  they  obviously  appeal  to 
those  who  yearn  for  what  Philosopher  Sidney 
Hook  calls  "militant  moderation."  Hook  him- 
self is  touring  the  country,  organizing  faculty 
cells  for  "a  revolt  of  the  rationally  commit- 
ted." Tbward  that  end,  some  moderate  stu- 
dents have  acquired  a  hero  In  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 
the  doughty  acting  president  of  tumultuous 
San  Pranclsco  State  College.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  Student  Grainger  R. 
Barrett  has.  In  fact,  started  a  group  called 
the  Hayakawa  Society.  Says  he:  "We  think 
change  on  this  campus  should  be  brought 
about  through  established  and  legitimate 
processes." 

The  danger  In  all  this  antlradtcallsm.  of 
course,  is  the  boost  It  may  give  to  a  militant 
right.  Zealous  conservatives  at  Queens  Col- 
lege In  New  York  City,  for  Instance,  recently 
sacked  the  office  of  a  newspaper  that  has 
consistently  <^upported  the  position  of  dis- 
ruptive Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  students. 
Similar  mindless  violence  seems  Imminent 
elsewhere.  Worse,  at  least  twelve  states  are 
now  considering  laws  cutting  off  state  aid 
to  campus  demonstrators  who  cause  physical 
or  property  damage.  The  result  might  well 
threaten  free  speech,  to  say  nothing  of 
penalizing  the  poor  without  touching  the 
rich,  who  may  be  equally  guilty. 

Such  laws  can  only  stimulate  more  radical- 
ism followed  by  more  reaction.  Instead,  the 
best  solution  is  a  lively  coalition  of  liberals 
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who  shun  revolution  and  conservatives  who 
shun  repression  to  provide  firm  leadership, 
promote  sound  reforms  and  purge  the  cam- 
pus wreckers.  Though  It  may  take  time,  the 
odds  are  that  Just  such  a  coalition  will  utl- 
mately  emerge. 
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CONGRESSMAN  TALCOTT  COM- 
MENDS THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
OSDOI  FAMILY  OP  SAUNAS:  12 
CHILDREN,  AVERAGE  GRADE- 
POINT  AVERAGE  3.7 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPBBSENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kumataro  Osusl  of  Salinas,  Calif., 
had  12  exceptional  children.  One  hardly 
knows  where  to  begin  In  describing  the 
accomplishments  of  this  very  special 
family. 

This  is  a  Japanese-American  family, 
each  of  whom  is  justifiably  proud  of  both 
his  Japanese  ancestry  and  his  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Every  one  of  the  children  attended 
Salinas  High  School  in  Salinas.  Except 
for  two  children,  bom  in  Poston.  Ariz., 
during  the  Japanese  internment  during 
World  War  n.  all  are  native  Callfor- 
nians. 

The  last  of  the  Osugis  will  graduate 
from  high  school  in  June  1969.  The  aver- 
age grade-point  average  of  all  children  is 
an  average  3.7 — A  minus.  I  suggest  that 
this  is  an  American  record  not  likely  to 
be  exceeded. 

All  have  gone  on  to  higher  education 
where  they  have  earned  five  baccalaure- 
ate degrees,  two  masters  degrees,  and 
three  associate  of  arts  degrees;  three  are 
still  enrolled  in  college — one  will  receive 
his  baccalaureate  degree  in  June — and 
the  youngest  will  enter  college  next  Sep- 
tember. Accomplishments  other  than 
those  purely  academic  are  equally  im- 
pressive. 

At  a  time  when  campus  protest  and  de- 
struction in  the  name  of  minority  groups 
hold  the  limelight,  it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate and  rewarding  to  give  attention 
to  the  positive  side  of  constructive  in- 
volvement and  academic  achievement  in 
the  campus  picture. 

This  splendid  family  of  12  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  our  community, 
our  educational  system,  our  State,  and 
our  Nation.  They  have  always  excelled: 
they  have  always  been  contributors;  they 
have  always  been  constructive.  They  have 
always  epitomized  good  citizenship.  They 
can  be  enormously  proud;  but  our  com- 
munity is  more  proud  and  appreciative 
of  them. 

On  March  6.  the  faculty  of  Salinas 
High  School  will  honor  this  family.  The 
faculty  will  be  Joined  by  the  parent- 
teacher  organization,  which  will  name 
Mrs.  Osugi  recipient  of  an  honorary  life 
membership;  by  our  mayor  who  will  rep- 
resent the  community;  and  by  a  repre- 
sentative who  will  speak  for  the  Japa- 
nese-American community. 

This  family  deserves  many  special 
commendations.  Their  suxompllshments 
and  achievements  were  in  spite  of  what 


others  would  rightly  consider  discrimina- 
tion and  poverty. 

Nowhere  do  I  know  a  family  more  en- 
titled to  the  accolades  of  their  neighbors 
and  community. 

Other  families,  other  children  can 
profitably  emmulate  the  extraordinary 
Osugis  of  Salinas.  Mrs.  Talcott  and  I 
join  in  honoring  Mrs.  Osugi  and  her  chil- 
dren. We  wish  each  of  them  and  their 
families  continued  success  and  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction  In  all  of  their  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  Include  some  personal  data  which  is 
reveidlng  but  noteworthy.  I  am  confident 
my  colleagues  will  share  my  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  this  family  and 
would  want  to  know  these  imusual  facts: 
Tkx  la  OsTTGi  Siblings 

BALINAS   HIGH   SCHOOL  CRADUATI8 

Date  of  graduation 

1951— May  1961— Nobuko 

1963— Prank  196S— Roy 

ig64-^ohn  1965-^lm 

1968— Pred  1967— Carol 

1968 — George  1968 — Donna 

1969— Victor  1969— Mike 

RICH  SCHOOL  HONORS,  AWARDS,  AND  ACTIVTTTZS 

Honors 

Average  of  the  grade  point  averages  of  the 
twelve:  3.70  (A-). 

California  Scholarship  Pederation  Seal- 
bearers:  10. 

Valedictorians:  2. 

Student  Body  Meritorious  Awards :  2. 

Student  Body  Distinguished  Service 
Awards:  2. 

Student  Body  Life  Pass  Awards:  2. 

Scholarahipi 

Sears,  P.T.A.,  University  of  Southern  Oall- 
fomia.  CSP  Seymour,  Elks  (2),  Rotary  (4), 
Oallfomla  Savings  and  Loan  League,  BPW, 
Gertrude  Waterman  Scholarship. 

Representative  awards  and  activities 

Bank  of  America  Achievement  Awards 
Trophy  for  Math  and  Science,  and  for  Busi- 
ness. 

First  Place  Cal  Poly  Math  Contest. 

Honor  Orchestra. 

El  Gab  Copy  Editor. 

Perfect  Attendance  Award. 

All-League  Honorable  Mention,  Basketball. 

Most  Valuable  Player  Award,   Basketball. 

Girls'  Athletic  Association  Block  S. 

National  Honor  Society. 

Oalifomia  Scholarship  Federation. 

American  Plel;!  Service. 

Wrestling.  « 

Student  Body  Secretary. 

Student  Body  Treasurer. 

Class  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Class  Treasurer. 

California  Scholarship  Federation  Presi- 
dent. 

Family 

Father — Kumataro  Osugi  (deceased  1966) : 
Born  and  reared  in  Japan.  At  age  of  about  16 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  attended  a 
mechanics'  training  school  and  worked  for  a 
few  years.  While  still  In  his  20's  Mr.  Oeugl 
returned  to  Japiui,  where  he  married  his 
wife.  Mitsuko.  In  the  early  1930'8  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Osugi  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
In  Salinas.  Mr.  Osugi  worked  as  a  mechanic, 
and  eventually  went  into  business  for  him- 
self— he  owned  and  operated  the  K.  Osugi 
Garage  for  over  thirty  years. 

Mother — Mitsuko  Fujikawa  Osugi:  Born  In 
Sacramento.  California.  Her  parents  had 
come  from  Japan  to  work  in  California.  As  a 
very  young  chUd  Mitsuko  returned  with  her 
parents  to  Japan,  where  she  was  reared  and 
lived  until  she  returned  to  California  with 
her  husband. 

Family  Home:  187  Coleridge,  Salinas,  Oall- 
fomla. 
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SIBLINGS 
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Higher  education 


Present  occupttion 


„  .„_»  ..  Housewife  ind  mother;  prior  to  marriagt,  legal  $«:r»Ury  in 


1  M,,  Yaaoo  fuiino  (May).  1133  Dovor  Way,  Monterey  Pam,    Hartnoll  Coiiego  (2  yun) sMnn. 

Cilit.rmarri«l;2chifdrjy).  c.ii»^r.iii       •  do  Auto  mechanic rwrking  at  Saars,  Salinas. 

2  Frank  Maaaicha  Otugi,  223  North  1st  SL,  Salinas.  Calil do .  ,.     ^ 


2.  Frank 

(marriod;  2  boys) 


3  John  Hiroshi  0»u|l,  1433  Stonewall  Ave..  Montarey 
Caiit  (marriod;  3  children).  -    j    . 


Park    University  of  Southern  California  (baccalauroata  and  masters    EnaioMr  with  space  technology  laboratory  at  Radondo  Beach. 


pS,^ .«,  c«.„.  0.,,,.  ..»SsS'SI  KSS  S  SlS'Stt  =T=  Ar  '•*"'"" """- "  ■""'"  "■* 


4  Fred  Saburo  Osui 
(married;  2  chil( 

7.  M^*'Vu"*N"a"kamur.  (Nsbuko),  Ml  4th  St,  Gilroy,  Calif.    Hartn.'ll  ^(2  years). 


Housewife  and  mother;  husband  is  engineer. 


^[^i»rtt«.,,Wa,h ; "•r^»^?;5r;^-Kr^«-"-  T"    ^^^IX^^Oi^^"' -'''' 


!'  r!  T^lashl  Osu'gi  S2S  S«.th  ICKh  St  No  7.  San  Jose.  Calif..  ^.'^^'S^SS.X";^^'!i:'i^ ^^^dom^  (will  receive  Senior  in  coli.g.. 

9.  J,m  Tadashi  Osugi,  529  S«ith  iwn            /.  s                          degree  in  engineering  m  June).  Sophomore  in  college;  plans  transfer  either  to  Los  Angeles 

la  Carol  Emiko  Oiugi,  187  Coleridge,  Salinas,  Calif Hartnell  College State  or  San  Jose  State  to  work  lor  degree  in  medical  tech- 

.  Frwl?man  in  college;  pUns  transfer  to  Fresno  SUte  lor  degree 

'"' in  social  welfare.                       u.^  c  k    i 

Plans  to  enter  Hartnell  College  in  September;  possible  major.  Student  in  senior  year  at  Salinas  High  School. 

engineering.  


11.  Donna  Haruko  Osugi,  187  Coleridge,  Salinas.  Calif. 

12.  Mike  Dsisuke  Osugi,  187  Coleridge,  Salinas,  Calif.. 


CONGRESSMAN  PRANK  HORTON  IN- 
TRODUCES CHILD  PROTECTION 
ACT  TO  HELP  ELIMINATE  HAZ- 
ARDOUS TOYS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   N»W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKB 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  submitted  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect children  from  toys  and  other  prod- 
ucts intended  for  their  use  which  might 
constitute  an  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazard. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  out- 
lined in  the  interim  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
this  bill  amends  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  add  "electrical." 
"thermal."  and  "mechanical"  to  the 
categories  imder  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Under  present  law,  toys  or  pther  prod- 
ucts intended  for  use  by  children  may  be 
banned  under  this  act  only  if  the  cate- 
•  gory  of  hazard  involved  is  essentially 
that  of  a  harmful  chemical  nature  or  is 
otherwise  hazardous  because  it  is  flam- 
mable, pressurized,  or  radiational. 

While  the  toy  manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica make  efforts  to  correct  hazards  in 
toys,  most  of  this  safety  work  is  con- 
centrated on  making  playthings  safe 
when  they  are  used  as  Intended. 

In  summing  up  the  most  urgent  needs 
in  toy  accident  prevention,  Dr.  Allan  B. 
Coleman,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
accident  prevention  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  at  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  hearings 
in  New  York  stated: 

The  biggest  need  U  probably  engineering 
for  safety,  built-in  safety,  fall-safe  products, 
and  fall-safe  design. 

Presently  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  excludes  physical  hazards 
from  the  list  of  hazardous  substances. 
That  means  electrical  shock,  bum.  cut, 
and  puncture  are  not  presently  covered. 
By  adding  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
thermal  to  the  act.  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  would  be  expanded 
to  attack  a  number  of  hazards  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  sharp  or  protruding 


edges,  fragmentation,  explosion,  strangu- 
lation, suffocation,  asphyxiation,  elec- 
trical shock  and  electrocution,  heated 
surfaces,  and  nonextinguishable  flames. 
There  is  no  question  that  our  children 
need  to  be  provided  with  greater  protec- 
tion from  potentially  hazardous  toys. 

Of  the  nearly  56  million  children  under 
15  years  of  age  in  the  United  States. 
more  than  15.000  die  each  year  from  ac- 
cidents. Over  50  percent  of  these  fatal- 
ities are  preschool  children. 

The  frequency  and  type  of  deaths  and 
injuries  resulting  from  hazardous  toys 
designed  for  children  is  shocking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present  the  National 
Safety  Coimcil  does  not  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  toys  on  the  interstate  mar- 
ket. No  systematic  review  of  new  toys  Is 
carried  out  by  the  Coimcil  of  Toys  be- 
fore they  are  placed  on  the  market. 

This  legislation  I  have  offered  would 
stimulate  industry  to  bring  about  safe 
design  in  toys  when  they  are  manufac- 
tured for  children.  It  would  also  prompt 
the  toy  industry  to  consider  the  poten- 
tially harmful  use  of  these  toys  by  chil- 
dren before  they  are  released  on  the 
market.  ^    ^.        ,   . 

Passage  of  the  Child  Protection  Act 
would  greatly  help  eliminate  family 
tragedies  that  are  caused  when  children 
are  maimed,  kUled.  or  otherwise  injured 
by  defective  or  hazardous  toys. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  DEWEY 
CUNNINGHAM 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHTTSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1969 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
perhaps  too  few  occasions  when  we  stop 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  competent  and 
conscientious  public  servants  we  find  in 
our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. But  it  would  be  entirely  inappro- 
priate not  to  pause  to  say  a  word  of 
thanks  and  praise  to  one  of  the  nearly 
anonymous  public  servants  who  tomor- 
row, after  more  than  38  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  UJ3.  Government, 
takes  leave  of  his  position  as  chief  hear- 


ings examiner  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  enters  upon  ^ 
what  all  of  his  many  friends  trust  will 
be  a  most  rewarding  and  satisfying  re- 
tirement. I  am  glad  to  Join  those  who  are 
on  this  occasion  honoring  James  Dewey 
Cunningham. 

The  business  world  was  made  well 
aware  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  towering 
presence— he  stands  at  6  feet  3  inches 
and  is  reported  to  weigh  235  pounds— by 
virtue  of  his  role  presiding  over  ttie 
hearings  of  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  the  American  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc. 
He  was  also  responsible  for  placing  the 
record  of  those  hearings  before  the  FCC 
for    their    decision.    Other    noteworthy 
hearings  presided  over  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham in  recent  years  concerned  the  pay- 
ola investigation  and  the  pot  party  case 
involving  a  Chicago  TV  station.  In  im- 
portant respects  the  record  of  the  FCC 
and   that   of   James   (Cunningham    are 
synonymous.  Mr.  Cuimingham  has  been 
with  the  FCC  since  its  inception,  joining 
it  In  1934  as  one  of  the  original  group  of 
hearings  examiners.  In  1954  he  became 
the  chief  hearing  examiner  of  the  FCC. 
Prominence  came  to  Mr.  crunningham 
at  an  early  age.  Bom  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  on  September  26,  1899,  to  an  im- 
migrant Irish  working  class  couple,  his 
exploits  as  a  catcher  and  a  .350  hitter  in 
the  Holyoke  parochial  schools  won  him  a 
scholarship   to   Georgetown   University. 
After  winning  another  scholarship  and 
graduating  from  law  school,  he  married 
Genevieve  Griffin  and  went  into  private 
practice.  After  some  rough  sailing  at  the 
onset  of  the  depression.  Mr.  CTunningham 
was  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  a  lawyer  in  1930.  His  service 
with  the  FCC  since  1934  has  been  con- 
tinuous except  for  a  Worid  War  n  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps.  ,  . 

James  Dewey  Curmingham's  complete 
devotion  to  duty  has  been  reflected  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
hearings.  He  has  become  known  for  his 
brisk  and  efficient  approach  to  business 
and  the  way  he  has  been  able  to  termi- 
nate debate  piomptly.  never  raising  his 
voice  nor  losing  control  of  his  temper,  but 
known  to  pound  a  loud  gavel  and  exhibit 
occasional  signs  of  agitation.  His  zeal  for 
rapid  expedition  of  cases  has  made  a  deep 
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Impress  throughout  the  PCC  and  the  In- 
diistrles  It  regulates. 

James  Cunningham's  career  of  public 
service  serves  as  a  model  for  others;  It  1b 
one  for  which  this  Nation  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude. 


PRESIDENT  HOWARD  R    BO  WEN  OP 
THE  UNTVERSTTY  OP  IOWA 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

oy  IOWA 
IN  THS  HOCSI  OF  RKPRSSXNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Iowa  for 
the  past  5  years.  Howard  R.  Bowen,  has 
recently  announced  his  Intention  to  re- 
tire from  that  position.  Howard  Bowen 
has  spent  a  total  of  21  years  as  an  edu- 
cator and  leader  In  the  great  State  of 
Iowa,  and  all  lowans  are  Immensely 
proud  of  the  work  which  he  has  accom- 
plished." Of  particular  Importance  is  the 
steady  hand  with  which  he  has  guided 
the  university  through  the  past  turbulent 
5  years  In  which  he  has  served  as  presi- 
dent. The  university  has  experienced  a 
tremendous  increase  in  student  popula- 
tion. In  faculty.  In  staff,  and  in  capital 
facilities.  All  of  the  resultant  and  Inter- 
related problems  have  been  handled  In  a 
most  exemplary  manner  by  President 
Bowen.  President  Bowen  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  Iowa  and  to  the  university.  We 
hate  to  see  him  go.  but  extend  to  him 
our  very  best  wishes  for  his  new 
endeavor.  In  connection  with  his  de- 
parture, President  Bowen  recently  had 
occasion  to  address  a  letter  to  the  people 
of  Iowa.  In  the  University  of  Iowa 
Alumni  Association's  publication,  the 
Spectator  His  letter  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  student  unrest  and  academic  free- 
dom. The  University  of  Iowa,  like  so 
many  of  our  universities,  has  experi- 
enced its  share  of  student  disorders, 
which  In  turn  have  caused  serious  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  State  legislators. 
President  Bowen  does  an  excellent  Job 
of  putting  this  perplexing  problem  in 
perspective  and  I  include  the  letter,  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter of  February  23,  1969.  commenting  on 
the  letter: 

[Prom  the  Spectator.  Feb.  1M6] 
BowKN's  Spxciai.  Rkpobt  to  Iowams 
To  the  People  of  Iowa: 

I  h*ve  submitted  my  resignation  as  presi- 
dent of  The  University  of  Iowa.  When  It  U 
effective  In  September.  I  shaU  have  spent 
31  years  as  an  educator  in  Iowa.  12  at  The 
University  of  Iowa  and  nine  at  QrlnneU 
College.  I  want  to  thank  the  p>eople  of  this 
state  for  the  privilege  of  serving  them.  They 
have  been  helpful  and  friendly  to  me  and  I 
am  grateful. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  people  of  Iowa 
particularly  for  their  constructive  attitude 
and  deep  commitment  toward  higher  educa- 
tion. It  Is  evidenced  by  the  many  splendid 
Institutions  In  this  state — public  and  pri- 
vate— of  which  The  University  of  Iowa  Is  the 
largest,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished. 

The  people  of  Iowa  have  made  great  efforts 
In  providing  financial  support.  But  even  more 
Important  they  have  understood  that  col- 
leges and  universities  must  be  free — free 
from  political  control  and  free  in  thought  and 
speech. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fX>yxBNoa'a  plkoos 

This  Idea  was  expressed  recently  and  elo- 
quently by  Oovemor  Robert  Ray  In  his  In- 
augural address  when  be  said:  "I  shaU  use 
every  resource  at  my  command  to  protect 
the  universities  from  any  Infringement  of 
their  ancient  freedoms  which  academic  com- 
munities must  have  If  they  are  to  fulfill  their 
promise  to  mankind." 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  enjoyed  un- 
usual Independence  from  political  and  bu- 
reaucratic Intervention  and  other  outside 
pressures. 

The  vitality  of  this  Institution  Is  a  direct 
result. 

The  University  has  not  been  plagued  by 
the  witch  hunts,  the  loyalty  oaths,  the  out- 
side Interference,  or  the  oppressive  legisla- 
tion found  In  some  states.  It  has  been  trusted 
to  conduct  Its  affairs,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  State  Board  of  Regents,  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  and  enlightenment 
of  promising  young  men  and  women. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  educational  world 
and  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Iowa,  the  University  has  kept  faith  with  this 
trust. 

Recently,  higher  education — not  only  In 
Iowa  but  throughout  the  nation — has  been 
In  a  turbulent  period. 

Some  of  the  stresses  In  our  society — those 
associated  with  racial  Injustice,  poverty,  ths 
war  m  Vietnam,  the  overemphasis  on  ma- 
terial values,  and  the  oppressiveness  of  large 
organizations — have  been  reflected  on  the 
campus. 

In  addition,  young  people  of  the  ages  of 
18  to  3fi,  whether  In  college  or  not,  have  been 
striving  for  adult  status  and  adult  freedoms. 

catraoT  uf  caossnas 

Tile  outcome  of  these  two  seta  of  forces 
has  been  varying  degrees  of  unrest  on  the 
campus.  The  universities  have  been  tr3rlng  to 
meet  these  new  conditions  and  pressures. 

As  yet  they  have  satisfied  neither  the  mora 
mlUtant  students  who  want  faster  change  nor 
many  members  of  the  public  who  want  to 
continue  restraints  on  the  young  and  who  are 
fearful  of  open  discussion  of  unorthodox 
Ideas. 

The  universities  In  recent  years  have  been 
caught  In  the  middle  and  have  been  subject 
to  criticism,  and  sometimes  abuse,  from  two 
directions. 

The  colleges  and  universities  at  this  time 
need  special  understanding  and  moral  sup- 
port from  the  public  and  from  political 
leaders. 

There  are  many  persons  today  who  would 
threaten  the  precious  freedom  and  autonomy 
of  the  imlversltles  by  Imposing  loyalty  oaths, 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  control  over  what  Is  taught  and  what 
is  studied,  supervision  over  the  selection  of 
faculty  and  students,  and  detailed  control 
over  Internal  budgets. 

There  are  also  some — both  private  donors 
and  public  legislators — who  would  withdraw 
financial  support  as  a  kind  of  punitive  meas- 
ure. 

HxxrrAGx  OF  ntxxooM 

Fortvmately  In  Iowa  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  do  not  subscribe  to  these 
views.  Yet  even  In  Iowa,  with  Its  long  heritage 
of  academic  freedom  and  quality  education, 
there  are  growing  threats  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

To  those  who  would  Intervene  with  outside 
controls  or  who  would  "punish"  higher  edu- 
cation by  withdrawing  support.  I  would  offer 
some  views  on  the  present  state  of  higher  edu- 
cation— views  which  I  believe  should  be  con- 
sidered by  every  responsible  person. 

First,  the  imprestion  of  higher  education 
presented  in  the  mass  malio  emphasizes  dis- 
orders and  conflicts. 

Disorders  have  Indeed  been  disastrous  at 
three  or  four  Institutions  In  California  and 
New  York,  and  have  been  mildly  troublesome 
at  many.  However,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  dis- 
orderly conduct  Is  rare  and  that  the  over- 
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whelming  majority  of  students  and  faculty, 
99  percent  at  least,  at  moet  Institutions  in- 
cluding The  University  of  Iowa,  are  perform- 
ing creditably  by  any  reasonable  standard 

Indeed,  some  of  the  disorder  Is  fomented  by 
I>ersons  who  are  not  students  at  all.  but 
hangers-on.  The  students,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  orderly,  hard  working,  morally  up- 
right, Idealistic,  committed  to  learning,  and 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  American 
society. 

SITPKBIOB  GKNnunON 

No  younger  generation  has  ever  seen  eye 
to  eye  with  Its  elders,  and  this  generation 
Is  no  exception.  But  In  morality.  Idealism, 
honesty,  and  hard  work  they  are  superior  to 
any  previous  college  generation  and  supe- 
rior to  any  other  major  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  are  far  ahead  of  my  own  college 
generation. 

They  are  not  perfect;  some  of  them  make 
mistakes;  some  of  them  are  rude  and  un- 
kempt; sometimes  they  do  and  say  stupid 
things.  But  who  doesnt?  To  indict  the  whole 
present  generation  of  students  and  young 
faculty — as  some  are  Inclined  to  do — is 
grossly  unfair  and  irresponsible. 

To  those  adults  who  crltlclza  the  college 
generation  I  would  say:  Remember  that 
these  young  people  are  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  mine,  not  some  abstract  collection 
of  people  the  universities  have  gathered  to- 
gether. 

These  young  people  are  the  way  they  are 
not  because  of  what  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  done,  but  because  of  what 
their  families,  their  communities,  and  Amer- 
ican society  have  done.  But  In  fact  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  college  students  Is  In  no  sense 
degenerate.  They  are  on  the  whole  admir- 
able young  men  and  women. 

Second,  the  leading  universities,  includ- 
ing The  University  of  lotoa,  are  outstanding- 
ly successful  in  carrying  out  their  mission 
of  education,  research,  and  public  service. 

They  have  never  been  more  creative,  or 
more  stimulating,  or  more  effective  In  serv- 
ing society.  American  higher  education  Is 
the  envy  of  the  entire  world. 

By  any  orlterlon^^U>lllty  of  faculty,  stand- 
ards, toaching  effectiveness,  research  and 
scholarly  accomplishment — American  col- 
leges and  universities  are  vastly  superior  to 
the  Institutions  of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years 
ago. 

Third,  the  universities  of  America,  again 
including  The  University  of  Iowa,  are  today 
woven  more  closely  into  the  fabric  of  our 
society  than  ever  before. 

Our  economy,  our  government,  our  mili- 
tary strength,  our  chvirches.  our  schools. 
our  health,  and  our  cultural  life  are  all 
utterly  dependent  upon  our  institutions  oi 
higher  education.  We  simply  could  not  op- 
erate oMi  society — It  would  soon  break 
down — without  the  educated  and  trained 
people  the  universities  produce  and  with- 
out the  basic  research  they  perform. 

Our  young  people  are  complaining  that 
the  universities  are  too  Intimately  Involved 
with  what  Is  sometimes  called  the  "military- 
Industrial  complex."  They  may  be  right.  But 
what  they  mean  Is  that  the  universities  are 
over-emphaslzlng  vocational  and  profession- 
al training  and  under-emphaslzlng  the 
broad,  liberal  education  Intended  to  enlarge 
the  human  spirit  and  to  give  tinderstand- 
Ing  of  social  Issues  and  world  problems. 

DEAD   WKONC 

However.  If  they  believe  that  an  advanced 
technological  society  like  oun  could  function 
without  sophisticated  technical  training  and 
research,  they  are  dead  wrong. 

To  slow  down  the  progress  of  higher  edu- 
cation would  be  the  surest  way  to  weaken 
our  society  economically,  culturally,  and 
morally. 

If  I  were  a  foreign  power  wishing  to  destroy 
the  United  Stetee,  I  would  not  bother  with 
bridges,  utility  InsUllatlons,  military  secrets, 
and  congested  cities.  I  would  strike  at  the 
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heart  of  America — at  the  center  of  its  Icnow- 
l,ow— which  U  In  its  universities. 

Fourth,  the  restless  questioning  that  is 
found  on  American  campuses  today  is  a 
Ttllection  of  the  problems  and  temper  of  our 
society  and  not  of  some  perversity  of  the 
university. 

As  a  society  we  are  In  the  midst  of  great 
searchlngs  as  to  our  national  role  in  world 
affairs,  our  system  of  valuee  and  goals,  and 
our  conception  of  human  rights  and  human 
dignity  Our  young  people  are  deeply  stirred 
by  these  issues,  and  their  idealism  leads  th«f*> 
to  :ry  for  Improvements  In  our  social  order. 

OtaATIONAX.   FEAK 

It  Is  Inevitable  and  desirable  that  the 
campuses  should  become  the  centers  of  de- 
bate, discussion,  and  action  on  these  matters. 
It  is  utterly  Irrational  to  fear  universities 
or  'JO  penalize  them  because  ideas  are  dis- 
cussed there,  because  new  concepts  originate 
there,  because  people  there  care  about  human 
rights  and  human  equality,  or  because  a  true 
concern  exists  there  for  peace  and  human 
brotherhood. 

As  a  nation,  we  should  thank  God  that 
there  is  at  least  one  place  In  ova  sodety 
where  people  can  speak  their  minds,  where 
thev  can  debate  Issues,  where  they  can  be 
concerned  about  the  meaning  of  biunan  life, 
where  they  can  explore  the  greatest  of  all 
questions:  "How  should  a  life  be  lived?" 

It  Is  perhaps  fitting  to  quote  a  passage  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Re- 
gents written  in  1894  at  a  time  when  aca- 
,  demlc  freedom  was  in  Jeopardy : 

Whatever  may  be  the  limitations  which 
trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe  that 
the  great  State  University  of  Wisconsin 
ihould  ever  encourage  that  continual  and 
fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by  which  alone 
the  truth  can  be  found." 

We  should  never  forget  that  "continual 
and  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing"  is  some- 
times a  noisy  and  contentious  process.  But 
on'.y  when  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing 
are  taking  place  is  the  University  doing  its 
Job. 

AVOID   EXTERNAL   CONTBOLS 

.\nd  SO  I  say  to  the  people  of  Iowa,  cherish 
yov,r  university.  It  is  a  worthy  institution. 

Try  to  understand  It,  even  when  It  Is  a 
bit  difficult  to  understand.  Give  it  adequate 
financial  support.  Don't  give  In  to  the  temp- 
tation to  starve  the  University  at  a  time  when 
it  has  never  served  you  more  effectively  and 
when  its  services  were  never  more  needed. 

And  keep  It  from  external  controls  so  that 
it  may  continue  to  be  an  Infiuentlal  center 
of  fresh  Ideas  and  so  that  It  may  seek  the 
truth  without  restriction  Imposed  by  inter- 
est groups  and  public  prejudices. 

But  If  universities  throughout  the  cotm- 
try  are  to  merit  the  public  support  and  the 
freedom  I  am  advocating,  they,  too,  have 
obligations  to  society  which  must  be  faith- 
fully discharged. 

First,  universities  must  be  genuine  cen- 
ters for  the  purttUt  of  truth. 

They  must  foster  rational  discourse,  ob- 
jectivity, and  willingness  of  members  of  the 
community  to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak. 


GUARD    AGAINST    BIOOTRT 

They  must  guard  against  bigotry  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  noisy  intoler- 
ance. Intimidation,  and  violence. 

These  forms  of  behavior  are  wholly  alien 
to  a  center  of  learning.  Bigotry  of  the  "left" 
is  in  no  way  superior  to  bigotry  of  the 
"right." 

Second,  universities  must  maintain  rea- 
sonable order  and  avoid  disruption  of  their 
legitimate  activities. 

A  conununity  of  scholars  which  cannot 
mftintAin  order  cannot  function  effectively 
as  a  center  of  learning,  and  it  cannot  long 
maintain  Its  freedom  from  outside  control. 
Society  wUl  not  tolerate  disruption  and  dis- 
order, and  wUl  not  allow  a  conununity  where 
It  exists  to  be  self-governing. 

Third,  universities  must  not  lose  touch 
uHth  their  students  either  through  the  im- 
persoruUity  that  grows  out  of  large  numbers 
or  through  neglect  resulting  from  preoccupa- 
tion with  research. 

The  primary  task  of  a  university,  around 
which  everything  else  centers,  is  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  and  women.  Universities 
are  not  primarily  research  institutes  nor  cen- 
ters for  social  service.  They  are  teaching  in- 
stitutions with  primary  responsibility  to 
their  students.  The  research  and  service  ac- 
tivities, important  as  they  are,  are  byprod- 
ucts of  the  main  business,  which  is  educa- 
tion. . 
Fourth,  universities  must  be  concerned 
about  the  efficiency  of  their  operations  and 
seek  to  hold  down  costs. 

The  education  of  young  men  and  women  is 
inevitably  a  personal  activity.  It  requires 
large  amounts  of  personal  service.  It  does  not 
readily  lend  Itself  to  the  assembly  line  meth- 
cxls  of  automobile  manufacturing  or  meat- 
packing. Therefore,  because  wages  and 
salaries  in  our  economy  are  constantly  rising, 
higher  education  requires  an  ever-increasing 
percentage  of  the  national  Income.  For  this 
reason  it  Is  a  responsibility  of  those  In  higher 
education  to  be  especially  mindful  of  those 
economies  that  can  be  achieved  without  di- 
luting the  human  factor  in  education. 

The  task  of  carrying  out  these  responsi- 
bilities falls  heavily  upon  the  faculty,  but 
It  Is  shared  by  administrators  and  students 
as  weU.  If  universities — especially  faculties- 
fall  in  meeting  these  obligations,  society  will 
step  in  and  the  freedom  of  the  university 
wlU  be  curtailed. 

in  my  Judgment  The  University  of  Iowa 
has  succeeded  as  well  as  any  institution  In 
the  United  States  In  meeting  these  respon- 
slbUlties. 

INSTANCES  or  DISORDER 


The  University  of  Iowa  Is  a  place  of  gen- 
uine freedom  of  thought  and  speech  and  of 
tolerance  and  orderly  discussion.  The  In- 
stances of  disorder  have  been  few  and  mild, 
and  the  essential  operations  of  the  University 
have  been  maintained  vrtthout  any  Interrup- 
tion whatsoever. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  university  Is  per- 
sonal and  Informal.  Doubtless,  teaching  could 
be  Improved.  But  most  faculty  members  are 
conscientiously  concerned  with  teaching  and 
with  their  students.  Relationships  between 
faculty  and  students  are  good  and  the  morale 
Df  both  U  high. 


Finally,  the  University  Is  operated  very 
efficiently — perhaps  because  It  has  had  no 
choice.  There  has  never  been  enough  money 
for  the  UnlverBlty  to  achieve  its  aspirations 
comforUbly.  And  so  the  Job  has  been,  done 
with  Inadequate  staff  and  inadequate  build- 
ing space.  ; 

ABC's  OF  EFFICIENCY 

To  describe  the  degree  of  efficiency  It  Is 
only  necessary  to  point  out: 

(o)  There  are  18  students  for  each  full- 
time  faculty  member,  when  a  ratio  of  10  or 
12  to  1  would  be  a  reasonable  standard  for 
a  leading  university. 

(b)  There  is  only  172  square  feet  of  aca- 
demic building  space  per  student  when  200 
is  considered  by  authorities  to  be  a  minimal 
standard. 

(c)  Supporting  staff,  equipment,  and  plant 
maintenance  have  never  been  up  to  standard. 

The  University  of  Iowa  cannot  be  Justly 
criticized  for  Inefficiency  or  waste.  Neverthe- 
less, there  may  be  ways  of  achieving  signifi- 
cant Improvements  in  efficiency,  here  and 
there,  and  these  should  be  exploited. 

To  conclude  my  report  to  the  people  of 
Iowa:  The  University  of  Iowa  Is  serving  you 
well.  It  needs  and  deserves  your  continued 
understanding  and  financial  support. 

It  also  needs   and   deserves   the  kind   of 
freedom  and  Independence  that  has  been  tra- 
ditional for  higher  education  in  this  state. 
Howard  R.  Bowen. 

Bowen  on  Higher  Education 
We  reprint  on  this  page  a  special  report  to 
the  people  of  Iowa  from  Howard  R.  Bowen. 
who  Is  retiring  next  Septemt>er  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  to  Join  the  faculty 
of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  In  Cali- 
fornia. This  statement  Is  In  the  nature  of  a 
valedictory  from  a  scholar  and  educational 
administrator  vrtth  long  experience  and  deep 
understanding  of  the  Iowa  system  of  higher 
education. 

President  Bowen 's  comments  were  written 
In  connection  with  the  announcement  of  his 
resignation,  Jan.  29,  before  the  controversy 
arose  over  radical  speakers  and  dirty  words 
following  the  student  power  symposium  held 
at  Iowa  City.  Feb.  5-6.  But  the  article  Is  espe- 
cially timely  now  while  the  Legislature  Is 
considering  appropriations  for  the  state  In- 
stitutions and  Is  debating  Issues  of  education 
policy.  We  commend  Bowen 's  thoughtful  ob- 
servations to  our  readers  for  the  perspective 
they  provide  on  university  affairs. 

lowans  take  Justifiable  pride  In  the  fact 
that  their  universities  are  places  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech,  of  tolerance — and  of 
orderly  academic  processes.  Disorders  and  dis- 
ruptions, which  plague  many  universities, 
have  been  small  on  Iowa  campuses.  They 
have  been  contained  by  sensible  administra- 
tive policies  and  actions  of  Howard  Bowen 
and  the  other  university  presidents.  There 
has  been  no  significant  Interruption  of  the 
teaching  and  learning  functions  in  Iowa  uni- 
versities. 

The  people  of  Iowa  should  recognize  that 
their  state  universities  have  been  well  and 
efficiently  rim  under  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  university  administrations.  Iowa's 
universities  deserve  the  full  understanding 
and  support  which  they  have  received  from 
Iowa  people. 


SEl^ ATE— Friday,  February  28,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  dost  condescend  to  dwell 
with  men,  come  to  us  this  day  with  an 

CXV 305— Part  4 


overwhelming  sense  of  Thy  presence. 
Come  Into  this  Chamber  and  In  this  mo- 
ment make  it  a  holy  of  holies.  Come  into 
our  hearts  and  make  them  shrines  of  the 
spirit.  Come  into  our  homes  and  make 
them  sanctuaries  of  love.  Come  into  our 
offices,  our  shops,  our  courts,  our  forums, 
and  our  common  Ufe  that  wherever  we 


are  and  whatever  we  do  we  may  know 
Thy  nearness.  And  if  we  should  forsake 
Thee  or  are  overcome  by  the  duties  of 
the  day,  help  us  to  hear  across  the  cen- 
turies Thy  promise,  "I  will  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  you.  Lo.  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  end." 
In  the  Redeemer's  name,  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Ifr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  conaent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday,  February  25,  1969.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  80  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURINO  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  25,  1969,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  a  committee  were  sub- 
mitted, on  February  27,  1969: 

By  Ui.  JORDAN  Of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Com2xiltt««  on  RulM  and  AdmlnUtntlon. 
with  amendments: 

8.  Con.  R«a.  5.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearlnga  on  the 
notnlnaUon  of  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (Rept.  No.  81-88). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

.  8.  flfis.  87.  Resolution  to  print  a  report  by 
jthe  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare, on  "Progress  In  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Air  Pollution."  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment (Rept.  No.  01-87):  and 

S.  Res.  88.  Resolution  to  print  a  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  "Air  Pollution  Abatement  by  Federal 
Faculties."  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
91-86). 

By  iti.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment: 

8.  Res.  86.  Resolution  to  print  a  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, on  "Nature  and  Control  of  Aircraft 
Engine  Exhaust  Emissions."  as  a  Senate 
document  (Rept.  No.  S1-8S). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLKNDKR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

David  A.  Hamll,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration; 

James  V.  Smith,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; and 

Richard  E.  Lyng,  of  California,  to  bs  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  16  flag  and 
general  o£Bcers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Claude  M.  Adams,  and  stindry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Reg\Uar  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

John  S.  McNeil,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 
and 

Dean  E.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  Air 
Force  officers,  ror  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  866  promotions  in 
the  Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  and  457  appointments  in  the  Air 
Force  In  the  grade  of  major  and  below. 


Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rccoto,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  L.  Townsend,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Vincent  P.  de  Polz,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  dstermlned 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Alban  Weber,  and  sundry  other  Naval  Re- 
serve officers,  for  temporary  promotion  In  the 
U.S.  Navy; 

Bfoj.  Oen.  Selmon  W.  Wells,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Duward  L.  Crow,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the 
President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral: 

Lt.  Oen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

BlaJ.  Oen.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  U.8. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  Presldsnt,  In  the  grads  of  Ueutenant 
general; 

Vice  Adm.  Andrew  McB.  Jackson,  Jr.,  U.8. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list; 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  UJB.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  senior  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  of  the  United  NaUons; 

Lt.  Oen.  WUllam  Frederick  Cassldy,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Frederick  Jamee  Clarke.  U.S. 
Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Engineers, 
UJB.  Army;  and 

MaJ.  Oen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
general. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Orant  Hansen,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  VUglnla,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

O.  Warren  Nutter,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

John  L.  McLucas,  of  Massachtisetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Anped  Services: 

Thaddeus  R.  Beal.  of  Massachusetts,  to  b« 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and 

Stanley  R.  Resor,  of  Connecticut,  to  ba 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

WUllam  K.  Brehm.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Eugene  B.  Becker,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Edwin  S.  Cohen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Patricia  Rellly  Hltt,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
WeUare; 
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John  O.  Veneman,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  EduoatloQ,  and 
Welfare;  and 

Creed  C.  Black,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Lawrence  M.  Cox,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Oe- 
velopment;  and 

Hilary  J.  Sandoval,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admlnis. 
tratlon. 


ME88AOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT— ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  25,  1969,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
26.  1969,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  17)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(a) ,  Public  Law  87-758,  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Mr. 
Fret  as  members  of  the  National  Fish- 
eries Center  and  Aquarlimi  Advisory 
Board,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1.  Public  Law  86-42.  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Gallaghir.  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr, 
KXB,  Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Broou- 
riBLO,  and  Mr.  Langen  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  4,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

RxposT  or  Indian  Clauu  ComoaeiioN 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
certain  proceedings  which  have  been  con- 
cluded (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Oonmilttee  on  Appropriations. 

Rkpobt  on  Ovxkoblioation  or  an 

An>BOPilIATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  over- 
obligation  of  an  appropriation  In  the  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Rkforts  on  Special  Pat,  Dzpakticxnt  or 
Defensk 
Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  special  pay 
m  addition  to  other  pay  prescribed  by  law, 
to  certain  officers,  dvuing  the  Calendar  Year 
1B68:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repokt  or  DisTBicT  or  Colttmbia  Aekost 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting,  pxu- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying rep>ort);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rkpokt  or  Comptrollxb  Oznzral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1967.  dated 
February  26.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  or  the  American  Academy  or  Arts 
AND  Letters 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  Architcct  or  the  Capitol 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  bis  report  of 
all  expenditures  during  the  period  July  1, 
1968.  to  December  31,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concxirrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 


"HOXTSE  CONCCRRENT   RxsoLirnoN   SOS 
"A  ooncxirrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of   the  United   States  to  enact 
legislation  placing  reasonable  restrictions 
and  limitations  on  payments  to  individual 
farmers  and  other  farm  groups,  associa- 
tions or  corporations  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  {the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein) : 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  federal  agricultural  programs 
benefit  the  family  size  farm  unit;  and 

"WheresLS,  family  size  farm  units  generally 
receive  modest  federal  payments  for  their 
participation  in  federal  agricultural  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whereas,  less  than  one  (1)  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States  receive  more  than  twenty  (20)  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  federal  pay- 
ments to  farcfiers  for  their  participation  in 
agricultural  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  some  individual  farmers  and 
other  farm  groups,  associations  and  corpora- 
tions receive  for  their  participation  in  fed- 
eral agricultural  programs  payments  in  ex- 
cess of  one  mllUon  dollars  ($1,000,000)  each: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Forty-fourth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  {the  Senate  concurring 
therein).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  respect- 
fuUy  requested  to  enact  legislation  placing 
reasonable  restrictions  and  limitations  on 
payments  to  individual  farmers  and  other 
farm  groups,  associations  and  corporations  by 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Concurrent 
Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  to  the  Offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Delegation  of  the 
state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  6,  1969  Concurred  in  by  the  Senate 
Pebrtiary  13,  1969. 

"James  Abdnor, 

"President  of  the  Sejiate. 
"Dexter  H.  Gunderson, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Paul  Inman, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"NncLS  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"HotTSK  CoNCiniRxm'  Resoltttion  607 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  non- 
farm   corporations   and   individuals   from 
writing  off  farm   losses  against  nonfarm 
profits  for  federal  income  tax  purposes 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  South  Dakou  (the 
Senate  concurring  therein) : 

"Whereas,  national  agrlcxUtural  poUcles  for 
nearly  two  centuries  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  family  farm  and  the 
nation  has  benefited  from  this  policy  as  In- 
dustrious family  farmers  have  built  the 
most  efficient  agricultural  t>ase  the  world  has 
ever  known;  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  constimer  expends 
a  lower  proportion  of  his  income  for  food 


than  the  citizens  of  other  nations  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efficiency  of  family  farms;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  present  federal  income 
tax  laws  nonfarm  corporations  and  individ- 
uals may  claim  farm  losses  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  off  non-farm  profits;  and 

"Whereas,  a  recent  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice study  shows  that  twenty-two  per  cent  of 
all  Individuals  filing  farm  income  tax  re- 
ttuns  paid  taxes  on  non-farm  income  and 

B:«  is  a  direct  correlation  between  indl- 
lal  adjusted  gross  Income  and  farm  losses; 

"Whereas,  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
analysis  of  Income  tax  returns  filed  in  the  one 
hundred  largest  standard  metropolitan  areas 
shows  that  net  farm  losses  in  thirty-one 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  total- 
ing over  one  hundred  forty  million  dollars 
were  claimed  by  individuals  living  m  those 
areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
studies  indicate  that  the  write-off  of  farm 
losses  against  non-farm  profits  has  become 
a  widespread  business  practice  resulting  In 
the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  of  federal  reve- 
nue annually;  and 

"Whereas,  the  deliberate  operation  of  farms 
at  a  loss  for  tax  purposes  by  non-farm  cor- 
porations and  Individuals  is  an  unfair  type 
of  competition  for  the  famUy  farm  with 
detrimental  results  to  the  people  livmg  In 
rural  America:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Forty-fourth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  {the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in) ,  That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby. 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  legislation 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
hibit persons  and  corporations  who  are  not 
bona  fide  farmers  from  using  losses  Incurred 
in  farming  operations  to  offset  Income  earned 
by  other  means  for  federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Concurrent 
Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  to  the  Offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Chairman  of  Taxation 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of 
the  Congressional  Delegation  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  6,  1969  Concurred  in  by  the  Sen- 
ate February  14,  1969 

"Dexter    H.    Gunderson, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"James    Abdnor, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

'Taul  Inmam. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  8 
"A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  State  of  Montana  urging  that  the 

'Meat  Import  Act  of  1964"  be  amended  so 

that  it  will  modify  the  harmful  effects  of 

excessive  meat  imports  on  domestic  cattle 

prices 

"Whereas,  the  domestic  cattle  industry 
has  been  caught  in  the  cross  fire  of  rising 
production  costs  and  decreased  product 
prices,  and 

"Whereas,  imported  meat  has  played  an 
important  part  In  creating  the  distressed 
market  conditions  In  the  cattle  industry,  and 

"Whereas,  the  pressures  on  domestic  prices 
of  low-priced  foreign  Imported  beef  dis- 
courages sale  of  domestic  livestock  thus  ad- 
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▼enely  afrectlng  the  use  of  domestic  grmlns 
and  other  feeds  and  diminishing  the  need 
for  domestic  Isbor.  and 

"Whereas,  the  distress  In  the  livestock  In- 
dustry adversely  affects  all  segments  of 
Montana's  economy  as  well  as  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas,  the  'Meat  Import  Act  of  1994' 
(Public  Law  8S-4n)  was  Intended  as  a 
remedy  for  some  of  the  problems  of  our  live- 
stock Industry  but  has  failed  to  alleviate 
the  dlstr eased  situation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  ttie  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tires  of  the  State  of  Montana.  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  urges  that  the 
'Meat  Import  Act  of  1044'  b«  amended  In  the 
following  particulars: 

"1.  The  base  period  b«  changed  from 
10S8-ie«3  to  10S8-19«a: 

"3.  The  quotas  be  set  on  a  quarterly  tiasls, 
rather  than   on   a  yearly   basis: 

"3.  The  'trigger  level'  be  reduced  from  110 
percent  to  100  percent  of  the  applicable 
period; 

"4.  Instead  of  applying  only  to  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meat  the  import  quotas  be 
also  applied  to  canned,  cooked,  and  cured 
meat  so  that  alteration  In  the  form  of  pack- 
aging can- no  longer  be  used  to  avoid  quota 
controls;.  - 

"5.  Include  'off-shore'  meat  purchased  by 
the  armed  forces  within  the  Import  quotas: 
h*  It  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  send  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  each  member  of  Montana's  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"I  certify  that  the  within  Resolution  waa 
adopted  on  February  19.  1969.  by  the  Mon- 
tana House  of  Representatives. 

"THOMAS  E.   MOONXT. 

"Chief  clerk." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nerada:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 

"AssxMBLT  Joint  Rxsoltttion  12 
"Assembly  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior  to   authorize    funds   and    planning 
necessary  to  complete  the  Dixie  Project  In 
Nevada  and  Utah  and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  Clark  County  to  render 
Immediate  relief  for  flood  victims 
"Whereas,   Recent  severe   flooding  In   the 
Virgin   River  area  of   Nevada.   Arizona   and 
Utah    emphasizes    the    fact    that    remedial 
measures  are  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  relief  of  the  economy  of  this 
Important  region;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Dixie  Project  continues  to 
be  of  vital  Importance  to  this  area  for  Ir- 
rigation and  flood  control  purposes:  and 

"Whereas,  The  completion  of  studies  and. 
surveys  and  the  authorizations  of  funds  are 
even  more  urgently  solicited  now  than  they 
were  by  the  54th  session  of  the  Nevada  legis- 
lature Ln  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  18: 
and 

"Whereas,  Immediate  relief  Is  needed  at  the 
local  level  for  recent  flood  victims;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Sertate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  memorialized  to  com- 
plete all  studies  and  surveys  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  this  vital  project:  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  la  hereby  memorialized  to  authorize 
all  funds  necessary  for  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  Dixie  Project;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  Clark  County  Is  hereby  memo- 
rialized  to  render  Immediate   assistance  to 


recent  flood  victims  In  the  Virgin  River 
watershed:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel  and  de- 
livered forthwith  to  the  members  of  the 
Nevada,  Arlaona  and  Utah  congressional  dele- 
gations, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives committees  on  Appropriations  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  CommlMlon- 
er  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and 
the  members  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
slonera  of  Clark  County." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"8uf  A-rs  Joint  Rssolotion  19 
"Senate  Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Congress  to  consider  granting  to  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  for  its  appropria- 
tion, three  dollars  for  every  dollar  raised 
by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  pursuant  to 
Its  tax  and  revenue  laws 

"Wherefts.  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
designated,  under  Article  3  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  as  the  administering  au- 
thority of  the  Tnut  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  agreed  In  Ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  to  dis- 
charge Its  moral  and  leg:al  obligations  to  pro- 
mote the  Trust  Territory  citizens  in  political, 
economic,  social  and  educational  advance- 
ment: and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
which  was  established  in  1964  as  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Trust  Territory  Govern- 
ment by  Order  No.  3883  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  still.  In  1969.  lacks  sufficient 
funds  to  finance  Its  many  projects  which  are 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  that  a  proportional 
matching  grant  type  of  subsidy  from  the 
United  States  Congress  would  promote  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  educational 
advancement  of  Micronesia  In  that  it  would 
significantly  Increase  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Micronesian  people  and  it  would  provide  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  with  greater  incen- 
tive to  explore  new  ways  and  methods  of  rais- 
ing revenue :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  first  regular  session,  1969 
{the  House  of  Representatives  concurring) , 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Congress  be  and  are  hereby 
urged  to  consider  granting  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  for  Its  appropriation,  three  dol- 
lars for  every  dollar  raised  by  the  Congress 
of  &ficronesla  pursuant  to  its  tax  and  revenue 
laws;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Joint 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
chairmen  of  appropriate  committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. 

"Adopted  January  37, 1969." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Sbnatk  Jonrr  Rksolution  4 
"Senate  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress    promptly    to    ratify    the    Tahoe 

Regional  Planning  Compact 

"Whereas,  The  legislatures  of  the  states 
of  California  and  Nevada  have  e«ch  found 
tknd  declared  that: 


"I.  The  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  other 
resources  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  are  threat- 
ened with  deterioration  or  degeneration, 
which  may  endanger  the  natural  beauty  and 
economic  productivity  of  the  region; 

"2.  By  virtue  of  the  ^>eclal  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  the  natural  ecology,  devel- 
opmental pattern,  population  distribution 
and  human  needs  In  the  Lake  Tahoe  region, 
the  region  Is  experiencing  problems  of  re-^ 
source  use  and  deficiencies  of  environmental 
control; 

"3.  There  is  a  need  to  maintain  an  equilib- 
rium between  the  region's  natural  endow- 
mient  and  Its  manmade  environment,  to 
preserve  the  scenic  beauty  and  recreational 
opportunities  of  the  region,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized that  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
efficiency  and  governmental  effeotlvenees  of 
the  region,  it  la  imperative  thsit  there  be 
established  an  areawide  planning  agency  with 
power  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  regional  plan 
of  resource  conservation  and  orderly  develop- 
ment to  exercise  effective  environmental  con- 
trols and  to  perform  other  essential  func- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  The  states  of  California  and 
Nevada  have  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  agency  by  Interstate  compact;  and 

"Whereas.  Now  as  In  the  past,  local  and 
single  state  measures  are  proving  Ineffective 
to  preserve  the  Irreplaceable  natural  resource 
which  is  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the  pressures  upon 
It  grow  with  every  passing  month;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  legis- 
lature respectfully  but  urgently  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
as  soon  as  possible  the  Tahoe  Reg^lonal  Plan- 
ning Compact,  and  to  this  end  earnestly  re- 
quests every  federal  agency  which  by  law  or 
request  of  Congress  is  required  to  report  con- 
cerning the  Compact  prior  to  Its  ratification 
to  expedite  such  report  to  the  utmoet;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislative  counsel 
fcMthwlth  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  member  of 
the  Nevada  congressional  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget." 

The  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  of  Chicago,  111., 
praying  tor  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Coiincll 
of  Baltimore.  Md.,  wishing  success  to 
President  Nixon  and  expressing  the  coopera- 
tion of  that  Council;  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table. 


CHANGE   OP   REFERENCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1168,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  certain  action  with  respect  to 
grazing  permits  Involving  the  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument,  which  was 
introduced  by  me  on  February  25,  1969, 
be  rereferred  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordet«d. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  sumoimced 
that  on  today,  February  28,  1969,  he 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  17)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


February  28,  1969 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1058.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (Rept.  No.  91-89). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments : 

S.  1023.  A  bill  to  provide  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  office  of  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  RehablUtatlon  Service,  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  shall  be  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate  (Rept.  No.  91-90). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPE31S 

Mr.  McGEE  ( for  Mr.  Monroney)  ,  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposition 
of  Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  examination 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archi- 
vislt  of  the  United  States,  dated  October 
11,  1968,  that  appeared  to  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest,  on 
today,  February  28,  1969,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


DISPOSITION  OP  EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  heretofore  received  (dur- 
ing the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, dated  October  11,  1968),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  papers  and 
documents  on  the  flies  of  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct  of 
business  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  interest,  smd  requesting  ac- 
tion looking  to  their  disposition,  which, 
with  the  accompansring  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments. 

Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carlson  were 
appointed  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  im- 
anlmous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    PERCY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
AnDBLSO's,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  BnaoiCK, 
Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Coop^.  Mr.  Eastu^ns, 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Qoodeix.  Mr.  Guir- 
MN,   Mr.   Gttbnkt,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr. 
H&TriKLO,   Mr.   iNOtrrz,   Mr.   Javits. 
Mr.    Mansiteld,    Mr.    Mnxm,    Mr. 
MtTNDT,    Mr.    Mttrpht,   Mr.   Nelson, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Saxxb,   Mr.   ScHWEiKXR,   Mr.   Scorr, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Yar- 
borough.  and  Mr.  YotTNC  of  Ohio) : 
8. 1179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  certain  additional  persons 
on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN   (by  request) : 

S.  1180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Tem- 
mer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Chxtrch,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Maontj- 
SON,  Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  MiTRPHT,  and 
Mr.   MusKiE)  : 

S.  1181.  A  bin  to  enable  potato  growers  to 
finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research  and 
promotion  program  to  Improve  their  com- 
petitive position  and  expand  their  markets 
for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  accept- 
ance of  such  ijotatoes  and  potato  products 
and  by  improving  the  qaullty  of  potatoes  and 
potato  products  that  are  made  available  to 
the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  1182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  need  for  regulation  of  weather  modifica- 
tion activities,  the  extent  of  coordination, 
and  the  appropriate  responsibility  for  opera- 
tions in  the  field  of  weather  modification, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1183.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    James 
Wesley  May  (Chln-kwel  Un);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1184.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  1185.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  from 
certain  fraudulent  practices  In  the  sale  of 
used  cars;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia 
when  he  Introduced   the   alKJve   bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  1186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H. 
Awtry; 

S.  1187.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marcos 
Rojos  Rodriguez:  and 

S.  1188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Rando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1189.  A  bUl  to  improve  educational  qual- 
ity through  the  effective  utilization  of  edu- 
cational technology:  and 

S.  1190.  A  bin  to  provide  for  special  pro- 
grams for  children  with  learning  disabilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborocgh  when 
he  introduced  the  last  two  above  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  : 

S.  1191.  A  bni  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1192.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stcnnis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1193.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is 
a  nominal  deficiency  In  the  rental  payment, 
and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MoNTOYA)  ; 

S.  1194.  A  bin  to  provide  for  establishment 

Of  the  Park  Plaza  National  Historic  Site  in 

the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  and  Mr.  Phodty)  : 
S.  1195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  a  more  uniform,  orderly, 
economical,  and  equitable  method  of  pay- 
ment   for    hospital,    extended    care    facility, 
nursing  home  and  intermediate  care  services 
under  programs  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  such  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Casa 
Angelica  mental  retardation  facility  of  Al- 
buquerque,  N.   Mex.;    to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Themlstocles 
loanls  Glannakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bttroick,  Mr.  Critrch, 
Mr.  Citrtis,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.     Goldwa'ter,    Mr.  Gravel,     Mr. 
Grdtin,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.     Hattielo,     Mr.     Hruska,     Mr. 
iNouTE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,   Mr.   McGee,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  1198.   A   bin   to  permit  a  compact  or 
agreement   between   the   several   States   re- 
lating to  taxation  of  multlstate  taxpayers; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnxtson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1199.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Cheung 
Tze  Yan  and  Chau  Fuk;  and 

S.  1200.   A  bin   for  the   relief  of   Cheung 
Yun   Turn   and   Chan   Tarn   Tung;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1201.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Arlstldes 
Saketos; 

S.  1202.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Markatls; 

S.  1203.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Warren 
D.  Volmer,  USAF;  and 

S.  1204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agoetlno 
Magglore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bible,   Mr.    Burdick,   Mr.    Btrd    of 
West     Virginia,     Mr.     Cooper,  Mr. 
Eastland,   Mr.   Fannin,   Mr.    Good- 
ELL,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr.    Proutt,   Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Yarborocgh)  : 
S.  1205.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  medal  to 
be  known  as  the  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal 
and  to  provide  for  Its  presentation  to  the 
widow  or  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  lost  their  lives  as 
the  result  of  armed  conflict:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (or  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfielo)  : 
S.  1206.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
sbaU  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Asslnlbolne 
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Trlbs  asd  the  Sioux  Trib*  of  the  Port  Peck 
Reaerratlon  In  lCont*na.  »nd  tor  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interior  uul 
InsulAT  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  MKTCALP  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Habt): 
S.  ia07.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  provUlone  of 
the  Pederal  Power  Act  which  exempt  from 
Pederal  Power  Commlnlon  regulation  the 
laeuance  of  securltlea  by  public  utllltlea  sub- 
ject to  certain  State  regulation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mbtcai^  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  DOOO    (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
DKBSOM,    Mr.    INOUTX,    Mr.    McOb, 
Mr.    NcLsoif.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Yakbokouoh)  : 
8.  laoe.  A   bill    to   amend   tlUe   XVIII   of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage,  under  the  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Benefits   program   established   by 
part  B  of  such  title,  of  one  routine  physical 
check-up  each  year  for  Individuals  Insured 
under  such  prognun;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dooo  when  he  In- 
trbduced^ihe  above  bill,  which  api>ear  under 
a  MP^rate  lieadlng. ) 

By  Mr.  BATH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bzblx. 
Mr.    Btnu>icx,    Mr.    EACLrroM,    Mr. 
Hast.  lir.  Hucrxs,  Mr.  Inoutc,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Kxnnxdt, 
Mr.  McOkx.  Mr.  MrrCALV,  Mr.  Mn.- 
i.xa,    Mr.    MoNDALX.    Mr.    Packwood. 
Mr.  PxLL,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr,  TTDiNce.  and  Mr.  Yabboboitoh  )  : 
8.  ia09.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  requirement  that  an  insured 
Individual    have    first   been   admitted    to   a 
hospital  in  order  to  qualify  under  such  title 
for  the  extended  care  services  provided  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  app««r  under 
a  separate  headmg. ) 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1210.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Charles 
Chlng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
S.  1211.  A  bill  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  tender  offers  and  exchange  offers  for,  and 
certain  acquisitions  of,  the  equity  securities 
of  certain  regulated  bank  holding  companies, 
single-bank   holding   companies    and    banks 
Insured   by   the  Pederal   Oepoelt   Insurance 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ux.  Spaxkican  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr  Biblx,  Mi.  Bxookz.  Mr. 
CxANSTON,  Mr.  HOLLntoa,  Mr.  Httohxs, 
Mr.   Mansfield,    !i£r.   McInttrx.   Mr. 
MoNOALX.    Mr.   MusKix,    Mr.    PxacT, 
Bfr.  Pboxjukx.  Mi.  Towxx,  and  Mr. 
WiLLiASCS  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.  1212.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Aot  of  1968:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaskjcan  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  3PARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BxNNxrr,  Mi.  Biblx.  Mr.  Bkookx.  Mr. 
Ckanston,  Mr.  Hattield.  Mr.  Hol- 
LIN08,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Manspixlo,  Mr.  McInttxx,  Mr.  Mxr- 
CALP,  Mr.  MONDALX,  Mt.  Mdskix.  Mr. 

PxBCT.    Mr.    Pboxmixx,    Mi.    Towkb. 

and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.  1213.  A  blU  to  create  a  Small  Business 

Capital  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  «»n»ing  and  Ciirrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaxkman  when 

be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.TTDINOS; 

8.1214.  A  bUl  to  amend  title   11  at  the 

District  of  OolumbU  Code  to  provide  for  the 


selection  and  tenure  of  Jxidges  In  the  OU- 
triot  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  Coiirt  of  Oeneral  Sessions 
and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1215.  A  bill  to  expand  the  jurlsdlcUon 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Oen- 
eral Seeelons,  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Judges  of  such  court  and  the  Dlatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  1216.  A  bill  to  provide  for  three  tem- 
porary district  Judgeships  for  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibla:  and 

S.  1217.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  section  202  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  to  assign  dlatrlct  Judges 
of  the  circuit  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1218.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  cost  of  Pederal  em- 
ployee health  Insurance  plans  shall  not  be 
less  than  38  percent  thereof:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TroiNoe  when  he 
Introduced    the   above   bills,    which   appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  1210.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  certain  actions,  and 
make  an  investigation  and  study,  with  re- 
spect to  drilling  and  oil  production  under 
leases  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1230.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Manuel 
Rodrlgues  de  Oouvela;  and 

S.  1231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Kalyvls  (Kalyxls);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYB: 

S.  1223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tu  Tal  Puk: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Pederatlon  of  Business  and  Pro* 
feaslonal  Women's  Clubs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See   the   remarks  of  Mr.   Mathiab  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HATTOLD: 

S.  1334.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  con- 
tinue, iinder  certain  circumstances,  commu- 
nity work  and  training  programs  for  individ- 
uals receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  State  plans  established  pur- 
suant to  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Plnance. 

8. 1236.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  Yang 
(Soon  Wol  Yang):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatpixld  whan  be 
Introduced  the  first  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.TYDINOS: 

S.  1236.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  An- 
thony Bacsalmassy; 

S.  1327.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Carbone;  and 

8.  1238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Barry  J. 

Oiirland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BURDICK    (for  himself,  Mr. 

MrrcALP,   Mr.   McOotexm,   and   Mr. 

Manspixld)  : 

8. 1330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1068  In  order 
to  make  aaalstance  available  to  Indian  trlbea 
on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  local  govern- 
ments; and 

8. 1230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1068 
in  order  to  make  assistance  available  to  In- 
dian trlbea  on  the  same  basis  as  to  other 


local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bttxdick  when  he 
Introduced    the    above   bills,    which   appear 
imder  separate  headings.) 
ByMr.  METCALP: 

8. 1381.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7002  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
employee  accident  prevention  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bdli, 
Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Chttbch)  : 

S.  1232.  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wild- 
life within  their  territorial  boundaries;  to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States;  and  to  specify  the  exceptions 
applicable  thereto;  and  to  provide  procedure 
under  which  Pederal  agencies  may  otherwise 
regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and  game  on  such 
lands;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moaa  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

8. 13S8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Qretel 
Rleger  Mlcol;  and 

S.  1234.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Ratlbor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopes  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  Mr.  Talmaoox)  : 

8. 1236.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  James  L. 
Wheeler;  and 

S.  1236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Homer  T. 
Williamson,  Sr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  PKLL: 

8. 1287.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ralph  R. 
Turner;  and 

S.  1238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oresto  A. 
Minardi  and  Dickran  Manoogian;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1230.  A  bin  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
nage In  determining  net  tonnage  spaces  used 
for  slop  oil  on  board  vessels; 

8. 1240.  A  bill  to  require  a  radiotelephone 
on  certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specified  waters  of  the  United  SUtee; 

8. 1241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1068  so  as  to  specifically  pro- 
vide that  remedial  orders  Issued  by  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  In  enforcement  proceed- 
ings may  require  the  repayment  of  charges 
In  excess  of  those  In  lawfully  filed  tariffs; 

8. 1242.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Aot  of  1034  by  extending  the  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  grants  for  construction 
of  educational  television  or  radio  broadcast- 
ing facllltlee  and  the  provisions  relating  to 
support  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting; 

S.  1243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  last  sentence 
of  secUon  301(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1036.  and  for  other  piirpoees; 

8. 1244.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  406(b)  of 
the  Pederal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1068  to  make 
certain  air  carriers  Ineligible  for  subsidy  pay- 
ments; and 

8.  1246.  A  bUl  to  authorize  approprlaUons 
for  the  fiscal  years  1070  and  1071  for  the 
pvirpoee  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
NaUonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1066.  and  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"motor  vehicle  equipment"  In  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1066;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blUs,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

8. 1246.  A  bUl  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClxllam  when 
be  mtroduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  OOIJ3WATER: 
SJ.  Res.60.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
tn  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  without  regard 
to  exceeslve  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwatxk  when 
be  Introduced   the   above   Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By    Mr.    MUNDT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bakb,  Mi.  Bxnnxtt,  Mr.  BnaniCK, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cttrtis,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Habris, 
Mr.  Hruska,   Mr.   Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.    McGovxRN,    Mr.    Millkr.    Mr. 
Pearson.    Mr.    Pebct,    Mr.    Pxotrrr, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Stxvxnb)  : 
S.J.  Res.  60.  A  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment; to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mwwdt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  McCAKTHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bath.    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Bocos,    Mr. 
BxTXDiCK,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fttlbright, 
Mr.  Ottrnet,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.     Hartke,     Mr.     Hatfield,     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  McGex,  Mr.  McOovzrn,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALX,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Mundt,   Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.   Muskie, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pear- 
_         BON.  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Proxmirx,  Mr. 
Randolph,       Mr.       Ribicoft,       Mr. 
ScHwziKXR,  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Spabk- 
MAK,  Mr.  STENNis,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
TowEx.  Mr.  Ttdings,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Touno  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Yovno  of  Ohio) : 
S-J.Res.  61.  A  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGartrt  when 
be  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINOS: 
S.J.  Res.  62.  A  Joint  reeolutlon  to  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
Investigate  matters  pertaining  to  population 
and  family  planning;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolutlon,  which 
appear  \mder  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  1179— INTRODUCTION  OP  AIR- 
LINES' SPECIAL  SERVICES  EN- 
ABLINQ  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  legislation  to  enable 
young  people,  elderly  people,  military 
personnel,  and  the  handicapped  to  travel 
at  reduced  fares  on  the  Nation's  air- 
lines. This  biU  may  be  cited  as  the  Air- 
lines' Special  Services  Enabling  Act  of 
1969. 

This  bill  is  cosponsored  by  32  Sena- 
tors: Senators  Anderson.  BDmrrr. 
BoGcs,  BuRDicK.  Cook,  Cooper,  East- 
UND,  Fannin,  Qoodkll.  Grutin,  Qurney, 
Harris,  Hatpieid,  iNOxm,  Javits,  Mans- 
field, Miller,  Mxtnst,  Murphy.  Nelson, 


Packwood,  Randolph,  Saxbe,  Schwexker, 
ScoTT,  Stevens.  Tower,  Yarborough.  and 
Young  of  Ohio. 

This  bill  for  the  first  time  would  give 
specific  legislative  authorization  to  the 
CAB  to  extend  half-price  airfares  to 
ttiese  groups  on  a  standby  basis  during 
off-peak  travel  hours.  As  such,  it  would, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  give  the  CAB 
the  statutory  authority  needed  to  ad- 
minister these  new  group  exclusions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is 
enabling  legislation.  The  airlines  are  not 
required  to  put  these  reduced  rate  fares 
into  effect,  but  will  have  a  legislative 
basis  to  do  so,  thus  providing  the  kind 
of  flexibility  that  is  most  inherent  in  our 
competitive  society. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  in  response 
to  a  January  21,  1969.  decision  by  a  CAB 
examiner  to  do  away  with  the  half-price 
youth  fare  for  young  people  12  to  21  while 
leaving  the  half-price  fare  for  military 
personnel.  Prompt  remedial  legislative 
action  is  necessary  not  only  to  retain 
the  lower  fares  for  young  people,  but  also 
to  extend  them  to  certain  other  groups 
within  our  society. 

To  extend  such  fares  to  these  groups 
makes  both  economic  and  social  sense. 
Economically,  airline  revenues  would 
benefit.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  proposal 
would  reduce  airline  revenue;  it  could 
actually  increase  it  by  permitting  airlines 
to  fill  otherwise  empty  seats  with  pay- 
ing passengers  on  a  standby  bsisis. 

Young  people  away  at  school  on  low 
budgets  often  find  it  dlflScult,  with  higher 
air  fares,  to  return  to  their  families. 
Older  people  face  a  special  problem  of 
loneliness  caused,  in  part,  by  being  cut 
off  from  their  family  and  friends  by  the 
compsu-atively  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Moreover,  the  handicapped  also  live 
often  on  reduced  incomes  with  limited 
mobility  and  they  too  have  special  needs 
to  be  reunited  more  frequently  with  fam- 
ily and  friends.  Students,  older  people 
and  the  handicapped  would  be  able  to 
travel  at  off-peak  travel  hours. 

Such  legislation  would  not  be  discrimi- 
natory to  others  not  qualifying  for  such 
reduced  fares  as  services  provided  are 
not  similar.  Those  obtaining  such  fares 
do  not  have  the  right  to  have  reserved 
seats;  they  face  the  possibility  of  being 
bumped  off  at  intermediate  stop-over 
points  by  regular  fare  passengers;  and 
such  fares  would  not  be  available  at  peak 
periods  of  air  traffic. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Magnuson),  who  has  gra- 
ciously assured  me  of  his  interest  in  the 
problem.  It  is  my  hope  that  hearings 
could  be  held  on  this  legislation  at  an 
early  date. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1179)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
reduced  rate  transportation  for  certain 
additional  persons  on  a  space- available 
basis,  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  1181— INTRODUCnON  OP  BILL  EN- 
TITLED POTATO  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION  ACT 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  introducing  today,  to- 
gether with  13  other  Senators,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  national 
potato  promotion  program  in  order  to 
assist  potato  producers  to  expand  their 
markets  and  improve  their  products. 

The  proposed  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  is  a  serious  attempt, 
through  self-help  legislation,  to  assist  an 
important  commodity  group  in  solving 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  industry. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  tWs  legisla- 
tion which  will  help  potato  producers  to 
work  cooperatively  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

While  potatoes  are  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  grown  in  this  country — 
an  average  annual  production  of  about 
300  million  hundredweight  for  the  past 
3  years — they  are  not  a  price-supported 
commodity.  There  are  no  guaranteed 
prices,  acreage  allotments,  or  loan  pro- 
grams. With  potatoes  at  the  mercy  of  a 
competitive  market  and  confronted  with 
a  static  demand,  it  has  been  im(>osslbIe 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  and  stable  mar- 
ket for  the  grower.  Largely  because  of 
this,  we  lost  55  percent  of  our  potato 
farmers  between  1955  and  1964.  Over 
one-half  were  eliminated  in  5  years.  In- 
dications are  that  the  trend  has  con- 
tinued since  1964. 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  the  in- 
ability of  the  industry  to  do  anything  to 
improve  the  overall  quality  of  fresh  po- 
tatoes sold  in  retail  stores.  Many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  received  com- 
plaints from  their  constituents  about  the 
poor  quality  of  potatoes  offered  for  sale. 
Under  this  proposed  legislation  the 
growers  will  be  able  to  make  effective 
efforts  to  upgrade  and  Improve  the  prod- 
uct available  to  the  consumer. 

Many  people  have  cut  down  or  quit 
eating  potatoes  entirely  because  they 
think  potatoes  are  a  fattening  food.  They 
are  not.  Potatoes  are  an  important  vege- 
table. They  supply  substantial  amounts 
of  vitamin  C  and  the  B  vitamins  as  well 
as  essential  minerals.  At  the  same  time, 
the  calorie  count  of  potatoes  is  much  less 
than  many  of  the  food  products  sub- 
stituted for  them.  Pound  for  pound,  po- 
tatoes provide  more  nutritional  value  for 
the  money  spent  than  almost  any  other 
food.  It  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer that  he  be  fully  aware  of  the 
important  qualities  of  this  wonderful 
vegetable. 

Dehydrated  potato  products  could  be- 
come an  important  part  of  future  pro- 
grams to  supply  food  to  famine-stricken 
areas  of  the  world.  Through  research,  de- 
hydrated potatoes  could  become  the  base 
for  a  complete  balanced  diet  whdch,  in  a 
compact,  dry  form,  could  be  shipped  any 
place  in  the  world  and  there  reconsti- 
tuted into  an  appetizing,  hearty  meal. 

This  is  enabling  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  potato  farmers  to  decide 
by  referendum  whether  they  want  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  their  sales  proceeds 
to  conduct  and  pay  for  marketing  re- 
search, public  relations  and  promotion 
projects  and  to  be  able  to  offer  an  im- 
proved producf  to  the  consumer. 
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It  would  require  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  by  producers  to  establl^  a  program 
under  this  proposed  act. 

If  at  any  time  the  proeram  were  not 
lucceasful.  It  could  be  voted  out  by  a 
simple  majority.  Even  with  a  program  in 
effect.  KTowcs  who  did  not  wish  to  par- 
ticipate could  reguest  and  receive  a  re- 
fund (rf  any  fundt  withheld  from  their 
sales.  The  provision  providing  for  pro- 
ducer oontrlbutioas  and  for  refunds.  If 
desired.  Is  substantially  the  same  as  con- 
tained In  promotion  programs  which 
cover  many  other  agricultural  products. 

The  m*^""'T"  allowable  withholding 
would  be  1  cent  per  hundredweight  of 
potatoes  sold.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  provide  between  $1 V^  to  $2  million 
annually  for  the  various  programs. 

A  National  Potato  Promotion  Board 
composed  of  growers  would  be  selected 
to  dedgn  and  carry  out  the  program.  The 
members  of  the  Promotion  Board  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultisre  from  nominations  submitted  to 
him  6y  potato  producers. 

It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  see  that  the 
Board  did  not  undertake  programs  not 
authorized  by  the  act.  The  Board  would 
also  give  full  «ti*»vh*i  reports  on  aU  col- 
lections and  expenditures.  The  act  spe- 
cUknilly  prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds 
collected  under  the  act  for  lobbying  or 
otherwise  Influencing  Oovemment  pol- 
icy or  actions. 

iii.  President,  potato  farmers  should 
have  a  chance  to  accept  or  reject  this 
program.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
this  legislation  Is  siipported  by  every  po- 
tato grower's  association,  cntnmlsslnn,  or 
other  organized  grotip  exclusively  repre- 
senting potato  growers.  It  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  many  of  the  representatives 
of  the  potato  shilling,  processing,  and 
dlstributian  industries.  In  addition.  It  has 
been  active  supported  by  many  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  supply  Arms,  and 
chemical  companies  which  depend  on  the 
potato  Industry  for  a  substantial  part  of 
their  business. 

In  order  for  the  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  to  become  effective.  It  win 
require  positive  Initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  potato  growers  of  this  country.  When 
they  exhibit  this  initiative,  the  resultinc 
program  win  be  their  program. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  great  psycho- 
logical Influence  created  by  the  fact  that 
It  Is  the  grower's  money  that  is  being 
spent.  He  win  make  every  effort  to  make 
the  program  work  or  he  win  get  rid  of  tt. 
Success  win  mean  a  degree  of  stability 
for  the  potato  producer  and  a  better 
quaUty  product  for  the  consumer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1181>  to  enable  potato 
growers  to  finance  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated research  and  promotion  program 
to  improve  their  competitive  position  and 
expand  their  markets  for  potatoes  by 
increasing  consumer  acceptance  of  such 
potatoes  and  potato  products  and  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  potatoes  and  po- 
tato products  that  are  made  available  to 
the  consumer,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yotwc 
of  North  Dakota  'for  himself  and  other 
Senators>.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


8.  1184— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILX.  TO 
EXTEND  FOR  2  YEARS  THE  PE- 
RIOD FOR  WHICH  PAYMENTS  IN 
LIEU  OP  TAXES  MAY  BE  MADE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TRANSFERRED  BY 
THE  RFC  AND  ITS  SUBSIDIARIES 
TO     OTHER     GOVERNMENT     DE- 

PARTMiarrs 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  extend  for  a  further 
period  of  2  years  the  authority  to  make 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  under  Public 
Law  388  of  the  84th  Congress.  That  law 
provides  that  where  real  property  was 
transferred  on  or  after  1946  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
any  Government  department  and  the 
title  thereto  has  been  held  continuously 
since  such  transfer,  the  Grovernment  de- 
partment having  custody  and  control  of 
such  properties  pay  the  local  taxing  au- 
thorities an  amount  eqtial  to  the  real 
property  tax  which  would  be  payable  If 
the  property  were  In  the  hands  of  a 
private  citizen. 

Under  the  Constitution,  property 
owned  by  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  States. 
But  the  Federal  Government  may  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  the  tax  where  the 
Congress  deems  it  desirable.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  properties  affected  were  at 
one  time  under  the  control  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
then  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  were  located.  They  are.  for 
the  most  part,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial tyx>e  properties  which  require 
police  and  flre  protection  and  the  nu- 
merous other  costly  services  that  local 
communities  must  provide. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  nearly 
30  such  properties  which  this  bill  would 
affect,  and  one  Is  located  In  Sedgwlch 
County.  Kans.  Last  year,  the  cost  of  this 
bill  amoimted  to  Just  over  $2  mlUlon. 
When  the  bill  was  last  introduced.  It 
received  favorable  approval  from  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

This  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  com- 
munities where  affected  properties  are 
located,  and  I  sincerely  request  that  full 
consideration  be  given  to  this  bUl  by  the 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1184)  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  transferred  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government  de- 
partments. Introduced  by  Mr.  Pkarson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


S.  1185— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC  FROM 
FRAUDULENT  PRACTICES  IN  THE 
SALE  OP  USED  CARS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  tampering  with  mileage 
indicators — odometers — on  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  to  offer  safeguards  to  the  pub- 
lic against  this  widespread,  fraudulent 
practice. 


This  legislation  would  accomplish  the 
following:  make  it  unlawful  to  alter  the 
mileage  reading  on  odometers  subject  lo 
a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  for  the  first  of- 
fense and  $3,000  for  each  succeeding 
offense;  require  sellers  of  used  motor 
vehicles  to  give  purchasers  a  signed 
statement  from  the  last  private  owner 
certifying  the  mileage  at  time  of  sale,  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
Investigate  the  feasibility  of  manufac- 
turing a  tamper-proof  mileage  indica- 
tor— odometer — for  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  in  1967.  American  con- 
sumers spent  an  estimated  $20  billion  m 
the  purchase  of  some  20  million  used 
cars.  This  compares  with  an  estimated 
9  million  new  vehicles  sold  in  the  same 
period  for  about  $29  billion. 

I  emphasize  that  the  people  who  buy 
these  cars  are  often  the  ones  who  cannot 
afford  a  new  car,  and  who  can  least  af- 
ford costly  repair  bills. 

In  purchasing  any  used  product,  of 
course,  consimiers  assume  greater  risks 
than  if  they  were  to  buy  the  same  prod- 
uct new.  The  limited  warranties  on  such 
items  attest  to  that. 

Additionally,  In  the  used  car  market, 
the  principle  of  "buyer  beware"  prob- 
ably applies  with  greater  force  than  any- 
where else.  But  I  think  most  people  real- 
ize that  and  have  learned  to  discount 
some  of  the  more  extravagant  claims. 

What  concerns  me.  however,  are  the 
unknown  risks — the  risks  which  are  hid- 
den from  the  purchaser  through  willful 
and  fraudulent  practices. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  widespread 
deception  of  altering  the  odometer  read- 
ing on  vehicles  to  register  fewer  miles 
than  have  actually  been  traveled.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  used  cars  sold  in  this 
country  each  year  are  altered  in  this 
way  before  resale. 

Even  more  than  the  age  of  a  car.  the 
mileage  reading  is  the  purchaser's  most 
dependable  gtiide  to  the  vehicle's  condi- 
tion and  value. 

Taken  in  conjimction  with  the  model 
year,  the  mileage  reading  can  also  indi- 
cate how  hard  the  car  has  been  driven. 

I  would  emphasize  that  an  accurate 
mileage  reading  is  important,  not  just 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  and 
salabillty  of  the  vehicle,  but  also  as  a 
guide  to  its  safe  and  reliable  operation. 
Many  of  the  most  vital  parts  on  a 
car  deteriorate  in  proportion  to  miles 
driven.  This  Is  true,  for  Instance,  of  brake 
linings,  tires,  and  steering  mechanisms. 

The  personal  experience  of  one  o:  my 
staff  members  first  brought  this  prob- 
lem to  my  attention. 

He  recently  purchased  a  new  car.  trad- 
ing in  a  1965  automobile  with  75.000 
miles  on  the  odometer.  When  he  returned 
to  the  dealer  for  a  minor  repair  or.  the 
new  car.  the  salesman  volunteered  the 
information  that  the  odometer  on  his 
traded  car  had  been  altered  to  read  36.000 
miles,  and  sold  at  a  handsome  price  to 
an  unsuspecting  resident  of  the  area. 

What  was  most  shocking  about  this 
incident  was  that  the  salesman  was  fully 
aware  that  he  was  talking  with  a  member 
of  my  personal  staff.  This  indicated  to 
me  how  commonplace  this  practice  must 
be  and  how  cynically  it  is  carried  on. 

IncidSntally.  at  the  Insistence  of  my 
staff  member,  the  dealer  made  restitution 
to  the  man  who  purchased  his  old  car. 


As  a  result  of  that  experience,  I  decided 
to  look  further  into  this  situation  to  de- 
termine what.  If  anything,  could  be  done 
to  stop  it.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  Is  a  result  of  that  study. 

In  talking  with  new  and  used  car  deal- 
ers, it  has  been  my  impression  that  they 
would  strongly  support  legislation  of  this 
kind.  Indeed,  one  used  car  manager  in 
this  area  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
provide  customers  with  signed  statements 
from  the  last  private  owner  testifying  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  vehicle's  mileage 
reading.  In  many  cases,  however,  dealers 
feel  they  have  to  engage  in  the  pr&ctlce 
of  altering  odometers  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  other  dealers. 

There  Is  evidence  that  this  is  often 
done  on  ;.  systematic  basis  by  used  car 
wholesalers  who  buy  up  vehicles  in  a 
given  area,  recondition  them,  including 
"reconditioning"  their  odometers,  and 
then  transport  the  autos  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  for  retail  sale. 

Apparentlj'.  nothing  very  complicated 
is  involved  in  turning  back  a  speedom- 
eter. Depending  on  the  model  and  year 
of  the  car.  it  can  be  done  by  simply  turn- 
ing the  numbers  by  hand  or.  at  its  most 
complicated,  rwnoving  the  speedometer 
unit  from  the  vehicle  and  attaching  it 
to  a  high  speed  drlU  nm  in  reverse. 

A  Virginian  recently  sent  me  a  flyer 
from  an  automotive  specialty  manufac- 
turing company  advertising  a  speedom- 
eter resetting  machine  which  eliminates 
the  need  of  removing  speedometers  from 
the  car.  The  machine  is  guaranteed  ca- 
pable of  resetting  odometers  on  any 
American-made  car. 

The  price  on  this  item — which  is  ad- 
vertised as  the  latest  in  money-saving 
shop  equipment — is  $39.95,  although  I 
understand  less  expensive  models  are 
available. 

My  staff  called  the  eight  speedometer 
repair  companies  located  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  to  Inquire  whether  they 
would  reset  the  mileage  on  odometers. 
With  no  questions  asked,  they  all  offered 
their  services  at  prices  ranging  from  $5 
to  $25. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today  will  not.  by  Itself, 
eliminate  this  practice,  but  it  should 
make  it  more  dififlcult. 

The  primary  protection  In  this  bill  is 
the  requirement  that  the  seller  of  a  used 
vehicle  provide  the  purchaser  with  a 
signed  statement  from  the  last  private 
owner  certifying  the  mileage  at  time  of 
sale.  With  this  requirement,  sellers  would 
think  twice  about  altering  those  read- 
ings. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  manufacture  of  tamper-proof 
odometers.  For  that  reason,  my  bill  calls 
on  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  producing 
such  an  odometer  and  repwrt  the  finding 
to  the  Congress  within  a  year. 

For  years,  the  used  car  has  been  the 
subject  of  American  folk  humor.  It  has 
been  something  like  the  weather — every- 
one talks  about  it.  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  took  steps  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  in  this  trade  to  the  benefit,  I 
would  submit,  of  consiuners  and  dealers 
alike. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  legislation  which  I  have 
Just  Introduced  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1185)  to  protect  the  public 
from  certain  fraudulent  practices  in  the 
sale  of  used  cars,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1185 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  in  purchasing 
motor  vehicles,  customers  rely  heavily  on  the 
odometer  reading  as  an  index  of  the  con- 
dition and  value  of  such  vehicle;  that  it  is 
a  widespread  practice  In  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  to  alter  odometer  readings  in  order 
to  mislead  customers  with  respect  to  the  con- 
dition and  value  of  motor  vehicles;  that  such 
a  practice  is  esp>eclally  prevalent  in  the  sale 
of  used  motor  vehicles;  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  mileage  traveled  by  a  motor 
vehicle  is  directly  related  to  its  safe  and 
reliable  operation,  and  that  motor  vehicles 
move  in  the  current  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  or  aflect  such  commerce.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  prohibit 
tampering  with  odometers  on  motor  vehicles 
and  to  establish  certain  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  motor  vehicles  having  altered  or  reset 
odometers. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whoever — 

(1)  disconnects,  turns  bacli  or  resets  the 
odometer  of  any  motor  vehicle;  or 

(2)  sella  or  offers  for  sale  any  motor  vehi- 
cle knowing  that  the  odometer  of  such 
vehicle  has  been  altered  and  does  not  dls- 
cloee  this  information  in  writing  to  the  pur- 
chaser, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  for  the 
first  offense,  and  not  more  than  $3,000  for 
each  succeeding  offense. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  ( 1 )  disconnects 
an  odometer  for  repair  or  replacement  pro- 
vided the  motor  vehicle  is  not  driven  with 
the  odometer  discoimected,  or  (2)  discon- 
nects the  odometer  of  a  new  motor  vehicle 
for  the  purpoee  of  testing  such  vehicle. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whoever  sells  a  used  motor  vehi- 
cle shall  provide  the  purchaser  with  a  state- 
ment signed  by  the  last  person  owning  the 
vehicle  for  purposes  other  than  resale  cer- 
tifying the  mileage  at  the  time  of  sale  and 
giving  the  address  of  said  person. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shaU  investigate  the  feasibility  of  manufac- 
turing odometers  for  use  on  motor  vehicles 
which  cannot  be  altered,  disconnected  or  re- 
set, and  which  shall  accurately  register  the 
mileage  traveled  by  the  vehicle,  and  he  shall 
report  the  findings  of  his  Investigation  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
tiate  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  any  territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  between  points  wlthm 
the  bame  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  through  any  place  outside 
thereof. 

(2)  "motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle 
driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  for 
use  on  the  public  streets,  roads  and  high- 
ways principally  In  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, but  such  term  does  not  include 
buses,  or  any  vehicle  operated  exclusively  on 
a  rail  or  rails. 


S.  1189— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
ENTITLED  "EDUCATIONAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY ACT  OF  1969" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  today,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  the  Educational  Technology 
Act  of  1969,  and  request  that  the  bill  and 
the  accompanying  section-by-sectlon 
summary  be  printed  in  full  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

Last  October  10.  Just  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced  the 
Educational  Technology  Act  of  1968.  At 
that  time  I  remarked  that  that  bill  was 
"meant  to  be  a  beginning  of  aU  the  work 
necessary  to  pass  such  an  act ;  it  is  meant 
to  stir  comment,  open  dialog,  and  set 
in  motion  the  thoughts  of  the  American 
educational  community." 

Comment  was  stirred,  dialog  was 
opened,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  Ameri- 
can educational  community  were  set  in 
motion.  That  activity  and  Interest  con- 
tinues today.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  reflective  of  that  concern  and  inter- 
est for  it  has  grown  out  of  it. 

Since  last  October  my  office  has  daily 
received  letters  from  across  the  country, 
from  teachers,  principals,  superintend- 
ents. State  commissioners  of  education, 
professors,  college  presidents,  research- 
ers, and  thoughtful  citizens. 

The  letters  were  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  but  what  was  more  encourag- 
ing, they  were  thoughtful  letters  contain- 
ing sound  suggestions  for  Improving  the 
discussion  bill  I  introduced  \&st  October. 
In  addition  to  receiving  letters  my  staff 
and  I  received  telephone  calls  and  visi- 
tors— all  of  them  with  a  message,  all  of 
them  with  an  offer  of  assistance. 

My  thanks  has  already  gone  out  to  all 
of  those  who  contributed  to  the  dialog 
that  has  resulted  in  the  bill  I  introduce 
today.  But  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  publicly  my  gratitude. 
The  Educational  Technology  Act  of  1969 
is  not  Just  my  bill;  it  Is  a  blU  of  and 
for  the  American  educational  commu- 
nity. There  are  ideas,  large  and  small,  in 
the  new  Educational  Technology  Act 
which  persons  across  America  will  rec- 
ognize as  their  own  ideas.  I  salute  these 
educators  who  took  the  time  to  think,  and 
communicate,  and  work  toward  the  end 
of  Improving  education  in  America 
through  the  application  of  educational 
technology  to  the  learning  process. 

Several  major  themes  run  across  this 
new  blU.  The  biU  Is  predicated  upon  the 
belief  that  through  the  wise  application 
of  technology  to  education  the  quality 
of  education  can  be  improved.  Further, 
the  bill  requires  sound  and  conscientious 
planning — planning  that  relates  goals  to 
needs,  and  programs  to  children  and 
students.  Additionally,  the  bill  recog- 
nizes that  the  most  sophisticated  soft- 
ware— ^fllms,  tapes,  programs — coupled 
with  the  most  advanced  hardware — pro- 
jectors, receivers,  computers — are  but 
two  of  the  ingredients  necessary  to  make 
technology  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learner.  Just  as  Important  is  the  trained 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  technol- 
ogy as  an  extension  of  himself — as  an 
added  dimension  In  the  learning  process. 
And  so  this  bill  not  only  provides  for 
training,  It  requires  It. 

It  is  my  hope  that  In  the  days  ahead 
my  coUeagues  In  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  will  Join  me 
In  support  of  this  new  dlmenslcoi  In  edu- 
cation and  work  for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  sectlon-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoiu). 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  the 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  1189)  to  Improve  educa- 
tional quality  through  the  effective  uti- 
lization of  educational  technology.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows : 

S.  1189 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sejtate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  thla  Act 
may  be  clt«4  m  the  "EducaUon&l  Technology 
Act  of-19«9».-- 

TTTU   I — USX   or  SDUCA-nONAI.  TXCBNOUXiT   IN 
SLnCZMTABT  Am)  SXCOKDAJIT  ■DUCATION 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sxc.  101.  The  purpoM  of  this  title  la  to 
Improve  the  qxiality  of  preschool  and  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  through 
the  effective  utilization  of  educational  tech- 
nology by  (1)  enooxiraglng  significant  ap- 
plication* of  exUtlng  technology  to  preschool 
programs  and  education  In  elemeatary  and 
secondary  schools.  (2)  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  technological  Innovations 
In  such  schools  (3)  the  expansion  of  the 
current  general  application  of  technological 
eqxilpment  and  materials  for  Instruction  and 
learning  In  such  schools,  (4)  ftrengtbenlng 
the  capabllltlee  of  teaching,  administrative, 
and  ancillary  staff  in  such  schools,  (5)  re- 
search Into  educational  technology,  Including 
statistical  and  Information  services,  and  (6) 
strengthening  the  leadership  resource*  of 
State  educational  agencies  In  educational 
technology. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  lOa.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Utle  •200.000.000  for  the  nscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  each  of  the 
next  four  flscal  years.  There  are  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  payment  to  the  States 
for  use  by  them  for  making  grants  under  this 
title  for  the  purposes  described  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  104(a)  for 
years  other  than  the  Initial  year  of  a  grant 
for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Of  the  Slims  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  90  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  allotments  to 
States  In  accordance  with  section  103,  and 
10  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  educa- 
tional technology  research  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 304. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  available  for 
allotments   to   States    pursuant    to   section 

loa— 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  thereof,  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  section  104(a),  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Otiam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  fOr  such  pur- 
poses: 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State,  for  the  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  the  State  educational 
agency  as  deecrlbed  In  section  104(c),  the 
sum  of  (A)  $100,000  for  each  State  (or  $28,- 
OOO  In  the  ease  of  Puerto  Blco,  Oxiam.  Ameri- 


can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands),  and  (B)  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  funds 
allotted  (or  grants  within  each  State  under 
paragraph  ( 3 ) . 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the  re- 
maining funds  among  the  States,  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  purposes  of 
section  104(a),  in  the  same  proportions  as 
the  number  of  children  aged  three  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive.  In  each  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States  for  that  year.  Por  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "State"  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  that  State  for  the  period  such  al- 
lotment Is  available,  shall  be  reallotted  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
among  States  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  be  able  to  use  without  delay 
any  amounts  so  reallotted.  Any  amounts  so 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

Uses  of  federal  funds 

Sac.  104.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  102,  and  allotted  t»  each  State 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
103(a)  shall  be  available  only  for  grants  In 
accordance  with  applications  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  tiUe  for — 

( 1 )  planning  for  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation by  local  educational  agencies 
of  educational  technology  programs,  involv- 
ing the  use  of  technological  equipment  and 
materials,  designed  to  change  and  strengthen 
the  learning  process  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  served  by  such  agencies: 

(2)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  have  carried  out  a  planning  phase 
as  deecrlbed  In  paragraph  (1),  whether  cov- 
ered by  a  grant  under  this  titie  or  other- 
wise, preservice  and  Inservlce  training  and 
development  programs  to  strengthen  the 
capabUltles  of  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional teaching,  administrative,  and  ancil- 
lary staff  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
served  by  such  agencies  to  use  and  apply 
technology  in  the  educational  process.  In- 
cluding the  acquisition  or  rental  of  tech- 
nological equipment  and  materials  necessary 
to  reinforce  or  supplement  such  training  and 
development: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
das which  have  carried  out  a  planning  phase 
as  described  In  paragraph  (1)  (whether  cov- 
ered by  a  grant  under  thla  title  or  otherwise) 
and  have  made  sufficient  progress  In  an  In- 
service  training  and  development  phase  as 
described  In  paragraph  (2),  the  acquisition 
or  rental  of  technological  equipment  and 
materials  (other  than  supplies  consumed  In 
use )  and  the  provision  of  related  services.  In- 
cluding the  employment  of  educational  tech- 
nology personnel,  which  are  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  this  UUe,  but 
the  costs  of  such  related  services  shall  not 
exceed  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  program 
budget  and  In  no  case  shall  such  costs  ex- 
ceed 20  per  centum  thereof. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  which  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  may  en- 
ter Into  a  contract  or  other  arrangement  with 
a  public  or  private  agency.  Institution,  or  or- 
gaiilzaUon  for  the  performance  of  planning, 
training,  or  related  services  necessary  for  the 
Implementation,  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  any 
of  the  purposes  described  In  subsection  (a). 

(c)  From  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
under  section  108(a)  (2)  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorlaed  to  pay  to  each  State  amounts 
necessary  to  enable  the  State  educational 
agency  to  provide  for — 

(1)  the  planning,  development,  and  oper- 
ation Of  programa  designed  to  strengthen  the 
capablU^  of  the  State  educational  agency 


with  respect  to  the  Implementation  of  edu« 
cational  technology  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  the  State,  Including  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance,  demonstra- 
tions, workshops,  and  similar  activities  de- 
signed to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
In  using  technological  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  Che  Improvement  of  Instruction; 

(2)  the  preparation  and  dissemination  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  of 
Information.  Including  analyses  of  research 
and  experimentation,  relating  to  educational 
technology  and  Improved  methods  of  using 
and  applying  educational  technology; 

(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  projects  supported  under  the 
State  plan  In  meeting  the  purposes  of  thla 
ttUe,  and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  and  other  Information  pertain- 
ing to  such  programs  or  projects:  and 

(4)  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

State  plans 
Skc.  106.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
payments  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  tlUe 
ahaU— 

( 1 )  have  a  State  advlaory  council  for  edu- 
cational technology  (hereinafter  referred  to 
aa  the  "State  advisory  council")  which  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  section  302; 

(2)  set  dates  before  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  must  have  submitted  appli- 
cations for  grants  to  the  State  educational 
agency;  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through 
It*  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  at 
such  time  and  In  such  detail  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  necessary. 

The  Commissioner  may,  by  regulation,  set 
uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State 
plazu  and  applications. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof.  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — 

(1)  aeta  forth  a  program  under  which 
funda  out  of  the  State's  allotment  under 
section  lOS(a)  (3)  will  be  expended  through 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
purposes  described  In  section  104; 

(2)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  conalatent 
with  the  number  of  children  enrolled  In  non- 
profit private  schoola  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  a  project  whose  educational  needs  are  of 
the  type  which  that  project  is  designed  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  children; 

(3)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  procedures.  Including  the  quallflca- 
tiona  of  personnel  having  responalblllty  for 
the  operation  of  programs  and  projects  set 
forth  In  such  plan.  In  such  detaU  as  the 
Com  ml  Ml  oner  may  by  regulation  prescribe: 

(4)  provides  for  using  10  per  centum  of  the 
State's  allotment  imder  section  103(a)  (3)  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  making  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  planning  purposes 
as  described  In  section  104(a)  (1) ; 

(Q)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  titie,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on 
consideration  of — 

(A)  the  size  and  popiUation  of  the  State, 

(B)  the  geographic  distribution  and  den- 
sity of  the  population  within  the  State,  and 

(C)  the  relative  needs  of  persons  In  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  and  In  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  programs  and  projects  described 
In  section  104  and  the  financial  ability  of 
the  local  eduoaUonal  agencies  serving  such 
IMrsoiu  to  provide  such  programs  and  proj- 
ecto; 

(0)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective 
procedures — 

(A)  for  the  evaluation  by  the  State  ad- 
visory council,  at  least  annually,  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  and  projects 
supported  under  the  State  plan  in  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  titie; 

(B)  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the 
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lesults  of  such  evaluations  and  other  In- 
formation pertaining  to  such  programa  and 
projecta;  and 

(C)  for  adopting,  where  appropriate, 
promising  educational  practices  developed 
tiurough  such  programs  and  projects; 

(7)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  tills  title  for 
any  fiscal  year — 

(A)  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
funds,  and 

(B)  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and 
to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  fiscal  ef- 
fort (determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  that  would. 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be 
made  by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In  section  104; 

(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title; 

(9)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require.  Includ- 
ing reports  of  evaluations  made  In  accord- 
ance with  objective  measurements  under  the 
State  plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6),  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(10)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application,  or  amendment 
thereof,  regarding  the  proposed  final  disposi- 
tion thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first 
affording  the  local  educational  agency  oi 
agencies  submitting  such  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 
and 

(11)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
in  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid,  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  titie  shall  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Applications  for  grants — coftdittons  for 

approval 
Sec.  106.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  titie  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 105  may  be  made  only  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  agencies,  and  only  upon 
application  to  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.  An  application  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  a  grant  to  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  section  104(a)  may  be  ap- 
proved only  If  such  application — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  applicant; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  pxuposes  set  forth  In  section  104  and 
provides  for  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  program; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  104, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  aa  the  Commiaaioner  may  find 


necessary    to    assure    the    correctness    and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 104(a)  may  be  approved  only  If — 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency  has  sub- 
mitted a  long-range  program  plan,  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  time  of  not  less  than 
four  years,  describing  the  present  and 
projected  educational  needs  and  problems  of 
the  children  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  a  schedule  for  meeting  and  solv- 
ing those  needs  and  problems  through  the 
Implementation  of  a  comprehensive  program 
of  educational  technology  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  make  a  substantial  impact  on  those 
needs  and  problems;  and 

(2)  the  local  educational  agency  submits 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  annual  program  plan 
describing  the  content  of,  and  allocation 
of  funds  to  programs,  services,  and  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  Implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  educational  technology  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  during  each  such 
year  for  which  Federal  fiinds  are  sought; 
Indicates  how  and  to  what  extent,  such  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  will  carry  out 
the  program  of  objectives  set  forth  In  the 
long-range  program  plan  provided  for  In  par- 
agraph ( 1 ) ;  and  Indicates  the  extent  to 
which  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
advisory  council  In  Its  most  recent  evalua- 
tion report  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
302  and  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  re- 
search findings  (whether  such  research  Is  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  or  otherwise)  have 
been  Incorporated  as  part  of  the  annual 
program  plan. 

Payments 
Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  sums  expended  by  the  State  vm- 
der  the  State  plan  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments . 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted by  a  local  educational  agency  for  a 
grant  to  be  vised  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  104(a)  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  reimburse  the  local  educational 
agency  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  prepar- 
ing the  application. 

TiTUC   n — USE   or  educational   technoloct 

IN  BIGHEB    EDUCATION 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  higher  education 
through  the  effective  utilization  of  educa- 
tional technology  by  (1)  encouraging  signifi- 
cant applications  of  existing  technology  to 
education  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, (2)  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  technological  Innovations  In  such 
Institutions,  (3)  the  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rent general  application  of  technological 
equipment  and  materials  for  instruction  and 
learning  in  such  Institutions,  (4)  strength- 
ening the  capabilities  of  teaching  and  ancil- 
lary staff  in  such  Institutions,  and  (6)  re- 
search into  educational  technology,  includ- 
ing statistical  and  information  services. 
Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  piirp>ose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  titie  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  each  of  the 
next  four  fiscal  years.  There  are  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  payment  to  the  States 
for  use  by  them  for  making  grants  under  this 
titie  for  the  purposes  described  in  pcua- 
grapha   (2)    and   (3)    of  section  204(a)   for 


years  other  than  the  initial  year  of  a  grant 
for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  90  per 
centum  shaU  be  available  for  allotments  to 
States  In  accordance  with  section  203,  and 
10  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  educa- 
tional technology  research  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  304. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  for 
allotments   to   States   pursuant   to    section 
202— 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  thereof,  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  section  204(a) ,  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  tha  Pa- 
cific Islands,  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  for  such  purposes; 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State,  for  the  purposes  of  section  204(c),  the 
sum  of  (A)  $100,000  for  each  State  (or  $2S,- 
000  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) ,  and  (B)  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  funda 
allotted  for  grants  within  each  State  undor 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the  re- 
maining funds  among  the  States,  for  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  pur- 
poses of  section  204(a),  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in  each  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  stu- 
dents in  all  the  States  for  that  year.  For  the 
purpoees  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "State" 
does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  whlcb 
the  Commissioner  determines  wUl  not  be  re- 
quired for  that  State  for  the  period  such 
allotment  is  available,  shall  be  reallotted  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
among  States  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  be  able  to  use  without  delay 
any  amounts  so  reallotted.  Any  amoimt  so 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  tmder  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

1^865  of  Federal  funds 
Sec.  204  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  202,  and  allotted  to  each  State 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  203 
(a)  shall  be  available  only  for  grants  in  ac- 
cordance with  applications  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  title  for — 

(1)  planning  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation by  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  educational  technology  programs, 
involving  the  use  of  technological  equipment 
and  materials,  designed  to  change  and 
strengthen  the  learning  process  in  such  in- 
stitution; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  carried  out  a  planning 
phase  as  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  whether 
covered  by  a  grant  under  this  title  or  other- 
wise, preservice  and  inservlce  training  and 
development  programs  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional teaching,  administrative,  and  ancil- 
lary staff  in  such  institutions  to  use  and 
apply  technology  in  the  educational  process, 
including  the  acquisition  or  rental  of  tech- 
nological equipment  and  materials  necessary 
to  reinforce  or  supplement  such  training  and 
development; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  carried  out  a  planning 
phase  as  described  in  paragraph  (l) 
(whether  covered  by  a  grant  imder  this  title 
or  otherwise)  and  have  made  sufficient  prog- 
ress in  an  inservlce  training  and  develop- 
ment phase  as  described  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  acquisition  or  rental  of  technological 
equipment  and  materials  (other  ttian  sup- 
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pllM  consumed  in  um)  and  the  provision  of 
related  services,  Including  the  employment  of 
educational  technology  personnel,  which  are 
mLiwMij  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  but  the  cosU  of  such  related  services 
shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
program  budget  and  In  no  case  shall  such 
cosU  exceed  20  per  centum  thereof. 

(b)  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
may  enter  Into  a  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  a  public  or  private  agency.  Insti- 
tution, or  organization  for  the  performance 
of  planning,  training,  or  related  services  nec- 
essary for  the  implementation,  In  whole  or 
in  part,  of  any  of  the  purposes  described  In 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  Prom  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
under  section  203(a)(2)  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  pay  to  each  State  amounts 
necessary  to  enable  the  State  educational 
agency  to  provide  for — 

(1)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
iwograms  and  projects  supported  under  the 
State  plan  in  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
such  evaluations  and  other  information  per- 
talfllng  Wsuch  programs  or  projects:    and 

(D  the~«dmlnUtratlon  of  the  State  plan. 

State  plans 
SBC.  206.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
payments    for    any    fiscal    year    under    this 
title  shall — 

( 1 )  have  a  State  advisory  council  for  edu- 
cational technology  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "State  advisory  council")  which  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth   In  section  302; 

(2)  set  dates  before  which  Institutions 
of  higher  education  must  have  submitted 
applications  for  grants  to  the  State  higher 
education  commission;   and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Conunlssloner.  through 
Its  State  higher  education  commission,  a 
State  plan  at  such  time  and  In  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  necessary. 

The  Commissioner  may,  by  regulaUon,  set 
uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State 
plans  and  applications. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof.  If  he 
detemUnes  that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  out  of  the  State's  allotment  under 
section  203(a)  (3)  will  be  expended  through 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for   the  purposes   described   In   section   204; 

(3)  sets  forth  the  administrative  orga- 
nization and  procedures,  including  the  qual- 
ifications of  personnel  having  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  programs  and  projecu 
set  forth  In  such  plan.  In  such  detail  as  the 
Commission  may  by  regulation  prescribe: 

(3)  provides  for  using  10  per  cent\im  of 
the  State's  allotment  under  section  203(a) 
(3)  for  each  fiscal  year  for  malting  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  plan- 
ning purposes  as  described  In  section  204 
(a)(1): 

(4)  sets  forth  standards  and  methods  for 
determining  relative  priorities  among  eligi- 
ble projects  In  educational  technology, 
which    standards    and    methods   shall — 

(A)  contribute  to  achieving  the  objectives 
of  this  title  while  leaving  opportunity  and 
flexibility  to  accommodate  the  varied  needs 
of   Institutions   In   the  State:    and 

(B)  give  special  consideration  to  applica- 
tions, submitted  by  institutions  of  higher 
education.  (1)  for  grants  to  be  used  by  the 
Institution  In  a  program  of  teacher  educa- 
Uon.  and  (11)  for  granU  to  be  used  for  the 
development  of  courses  In  educational 
technology  for  persons  preparing  to  serve 
In  teaching,  administrative,  or  ancillary 
positions  In  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation; 

(5)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective 
procedures — 

(A)  for  the  evaluation  by  the  State  ad- 
visory council,  at  least  annually,  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness   of    the   programs    and    projects 


supported  under  the  State  plan  In  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  title: 

(B)  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluations  and  other  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  such  programs  and 
projects;  and 

(C)  for  adopting,  where  appropriate, 
promising  educational  practices  developed 
through  such  programs  and  projects: 

(0)  seu  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year — 

(A)  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
funds,  and 

(B)  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and 
to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  fiscal 
effort  (determined  In  accordance  with  crite- 
ria prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes 
described  in  section  104: 

(7)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
States  under  this  title; 

(8)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require.  Including 
reports  of  evaluations  made  in  accordance 
with  objective  measurements  under  the  State 
plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6),  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports: 

(9)  provides  that  final  action  with  respect 
to  any  application,  or  amendment  thereof, 
regarding  the  proftosed  final  disposition 
thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first  af- 
fording the  Institution  or  Institutions  of 
higher  education  submitting  such  applica- 
tion reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing;  and 

(10)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
m  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid.  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Application  for  grants — conditions  for 
approval 

Sec.  206.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
205  may  be  made  only  to  an  institution  or 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  only 
upon  application  to  the  appropriate  State 
higher  education  conunlsslon  at  such  time  or 
times.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary.  An  applica- 
tion by  an  institution  of  higher  education 
for  a  grant  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  section  104(a)  may  be  approved  only  If 
such  application — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  la 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  iinder  tha 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(3)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  204  and 
provides  for  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efD- 
clent  operation  of  such  program: 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  BO  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  204,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provides  for  making  an  annual  ttpart 
and  such  other  reports.  In  sucti  form  and 


containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  oortttctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

(b)  An  application  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  a  grant  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  204(a)   may  be  approved  only  if— 

(1)  the  institution  of  higher  education 
has  submitted  a  long-range  program  plan. 
which  extends  over  a  period  of  time  of  not 
less  than  four  years,  describing  the  present 
and  projected  educational  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  students  enrolled  in  such  Institu- 
tions, and  a  schedule  for  meeting  and  solv- 
ing those  needs  and  problems  through  the 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  program 
of  educational  technology  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  make  a  substantial  Impact  on 
those  needs  and  problems;  and 

(2)  the  Institution  of  higher  education 
submits  for  each  fiscal  year  an  annual  pro- 
gram plan  describing  the  content  of,  and 
allocation  of  funds  to  programs,  services,  and 
activities  with  respect  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  educational  tech- 
nology program  to  be  carried  out  during 
each  such  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
sought;  indicates  how  and  to  what  extent, 
such  programs,  services,  and  activities  will 
carry  out  the  program  of  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  long-range  program  plan  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (1);  and  Indicates 
the  extent  to  which  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  State  advisory  council  in  lU  most 
recent  evaluation  report  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  302  and  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  research  findings  (whether  such  re- 
search Is  assisted  under  this  Act  or  other- 
wise) have  been  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
annual  program  plan. 

Payments 
Sbc.  207.  (a)  Tb«  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  sums  expended  by  the  State  under 
the  State  plan  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  an  e4>pUcatlon  sub- 
mitted by  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  a  grant  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  U)  of  section  204(a)  the  Com- 
missioner shall  reimburse  the  institution  of 
higher  educaUon  for  the  reasonable  costs  of 
preparing  the  application. 

TmjC     III GXKXaAI.    PKOVXSIONS 

Definitions 
Sic.  301.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
preschool  or  elementary  education. 

(c)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education. 

(d)  The  term  "technological  equipment 
and  materials"  means  instructional  equip- 
ment and  materials  which  have  the  primary 
function  of  optimizing  learning  through  the 
Improvement  of  Instruction  and  Includes  au- 
diovisual equipment  or  materials,  television, 
radio,  electronic  classroom  Instructional 
equipment  and  materials,  computer-assisted 
or  managed  Instructional  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, and  any  other  items  necessary  for 
the  functioning  of  a  particular  facility  as 
part  of  an  educational  technology  program. 
and  such  other  equipment  and  materials 
as  the  O)mmlssloner  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  application  of  technology  to 
the  process  of  learning;  but  such  term  does 
not   Include   textbooks,   or   eqtUpment  and 
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materials  for  educational  services  such  as 
duplication,  administration,  or  general  rec- 
ordkeeping; nor  does  It  Include  specialized 
instructional  equipment  used  In  such  courses 
as  typing  or  home  economics. 

(e)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which — 

(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or 
the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate, 

(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education, 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree. 

(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion, and 

(5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or.  If 
not  so  accredited,  (A)  is  an  institution  with 
respect  to  which  the  Conunlssloner  has  de- 
termined that  there  Is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance, considering  the  resources  available  to 
the  institution,  the  period  of  time.  If  any. 
during  which  It  has  operated,  the  effort  It 
is  making  to  meet  accreditation  standards, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  this  determination 
Is  being  made,  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agency 
or  association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or 
(B)  Is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  ac- 
cepted, on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 
institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for 
credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited. 

Such  term  also  includes  any  school  which 
provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  program  of 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  a  recognized  occupation  and 
which  meets  the  provision  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (4),  and  (5),  and,  for  the  purposes 
of  section  204  of  this  Act,  Includes  a  devel- 
oping institution,  as  defined  In  section  302 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(f)  The  term  'local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognleed  in  a  State  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school: 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

(h)  The  term  "State"  includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  admin- 
istrative agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  Includes 
any  other  public  institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school; 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

(h)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands; 

(1)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,   or,  if  there  Is  no  such 


officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law;  and 

(j)  The  term  "State  higher  education 
commission"  means  a  State  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  as 
broadly  representative  of  the  public  and  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  the  State. 

State  advisory  councils  on  educational 
tectiTiology 

Sxc.  302.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
Utle  I  or  title  n  of  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  establish  a  State  advisory  council  on 
educational  technology  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  or,  in  the  case  of 
States  in  which  the  members  of  the  State 
board  are  elected,  by  such  board,  and  which 
shall  have  as  a  majority  of  its  membership 
persons  experienced  In  educational  technol- 
ogy. Including  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  persons  broadly  representative  of  aca- 
demic or  instructional  personnel,  and 

(2)  provide  that  one- third  of  the  funds 
allotted  to  the  State  educational  agency 
under  section  104(c)  and  to  the  State  higher 
education  conunlsslon  under  section  204(c) 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  activities  of 
the  State  advisory  councils,  including  the 
costs  of  obtaining  technical,  professional,  and 
clerical  assistance  and  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  to  assist  such  advisory 
councils  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
of  disseminating  the  results  of  evaluations. 

(b)  The  State  advisory  council,  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  State  educational  agency  or 
State  higher  education  commission,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  the  preparation  of,  and 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of.  the  appropriate  State  plan,  including 
the  development  of  criteria  for  approval  of 
applications   under   such   State   plan; 

(2)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  State  educational  agency  or  State  higher 
education  commission,  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  the  action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
each  application  for  a  grant  under  the  ap- 
propriate State  plan; 

(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  Act; 

(4)  prepare  and  submit  a  report  of  Its 
activities,  recommendations,  and  evaluations, 
together  with  such  additional  comments  as 
the  State  educational  agency  or  the  State 
higher  education  commission,  as  the  case 
may  be,  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  to  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act,  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  in  such  detail,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe:  and 

(5)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  tmder  this  Act. 

Notional  Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
Technology 
Sec.  303.  (a)   The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
Technology  which  shall — 

(1)  review  the  administration  of,  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of  this  Act, 
Including  Its  effectiveness  In  meeting  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  sections  104  and  204; 

(2)  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  the  reports  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  105(b)(9)  and 
205(b)(8); 

(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the 
results  thereof:  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  this  Act,  and  Its  administration 
and  operation. 

(b)  The  Council,  which  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  shall  have  as  a  majority  of  Its 
membership  persons  experienced  In  educa- 
tional technology.  Including  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, and  other  persons  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  academic  or  instructional  per- 
sonnel. The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  annually  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary. 


(c)  The  Council  Is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  and  to  this  end  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  $150,000  for  each  of  the  next  four 
fiscal  years. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
(Including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  Act)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year.  The  President  is  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Cotindl,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Research 

Sec.  304.  From  the  sums  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  under  sec- 
tions 102(b)  and  202(b),  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  research  and  experimental  projects  in 
educational  technology  carried  out  by  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations. 

Bureau  of  educational  technology 

Sec.  305.  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  not  later 
than  July  1,  1970,  and  maintain  within  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  bureau  of  educational 
technology  which  shall  be  the  principal 
agency  in  the  Office  of  Education  for  ad- 
ministering and  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects  relating  to  educational  technology. 
Including  programs  and  projects  for  research 
In  educational  technology. 

Withholding 

Sec.  308.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  any  State  educational  agency, 
or  State  higher  education  commission,  as  the 
case  may  be,  finds  that  there  has  been  failure 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  provision 
set  forth  In  the  plans  of  that  State  approved 
under  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  the  agency  or 
commission  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  under  such  title  (or, 
m  his  discretion,  that  further  payments 
will  not  be  made  under  such  title  to  specified 
local  educational  agencies  or  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  whose  actions  caused  or 
are  Involved  In  such  failure)  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
State  under  such  title,  or  payments  by  the 
State  educational  agency  or  State  higher  ed- 
ucation commission,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were  not  in- 
volved m  the  failure. 

Judicial  review 

Sec.  307.  (a)  If  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy or  Institution  of  higher  education  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  State's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  an  application 
submitted.under  section  106  or  206.  or  if  any 
State  Is^lssatlsfied  with  the  Commissioner's 
flna^«^tlon  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
a  plan  submitted  under  section  105  or  205, 
such  local  educational  agency,  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  State  may,  within  60 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located  a  petl- 
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tton  for  nrritw  of  tlMt  Mtlon.  A  copy  of  the 
patlUon  •bmll  b«  forthwith  tnnamltted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  State  or  to  tb« 
OotnmlMloner,  m  the  ca««  m*y  be.  The  8t»Xm 
or  the  Cocninlasloner,  ••  the  case  may  be, 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  recortl 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  final  action 
was  based,  as  provided  In  section  3113  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  The  wnrtingn  of  fact  by  the  State  or 
by  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good  cauae 
shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the  State  or 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evl- 
denoe.  and  the  State  or  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  Doay  modify  previous  action 
taken,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  fvirther  proceedings. 

(e)  The  Covirt  shall  have  ]\irlsdlctlon  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  or  the  Com- 
missioner or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
part.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  13&4  of  title 
28.  XTnlted  SUtes  Code. 

Lmbor  standards 

Sac.  SM.'  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  minor  re- 
modeling In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
27a»-a76aS).  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1984.  as  amended  (40  n.S.C. 
376c). 

Prohitrttions 

Sac.  309.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
XTnlted  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
prognun  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  the  selection  of  library  re- 
sources by  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  content  of  any 
material  developed  or  published  under  any 
program  assisted  pursiumt  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  religious  wor- 
ship or  Instruction. 

itdminirtrafion 

Sac.  310.  (a)  Ttie  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  bis  functions  under  this  Act. 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  faculties  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  Institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

The  analyslA.  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRo,  is  as  follows: 

SBcnoN-BT-SacnoN  Sttmmabt  or  ths  Esuca- 
TIONAI.  Tbchnoloot  Act  OF  1989 


TTTLM 


-ILUCBMT/UIT    AlfD    SBCOITDAaT 
CDtrCATION 


statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  101:  The  purpose  of  title  I  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  through  the 
effective  utilization  of  educational  tech- 
nology. 


AuthoriMotion  of  appropriations 

Sec.  103:  Beginning  with  fiscal  1970.  and 
contlnxilng  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
years,  (300  million  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Additionally,  for  the  years  fol- 
lowing fiscal  1970,  such  s\ims  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
tinuing the  training  and  Implementation 
programs  initiated  in  prior  years. 

Ten  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
wlU  be  used  for  educational  technology  ra- 
■earcb. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  103 :  After  having  set  aside  t«n  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  research  (Sec. 
103.) ,  the  Commissioner  will  allot  up  to  three 
percent  of  the  funds  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Terrltorlaa  for  planning  and 
operations. 

For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  lead- 
ership resources  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  and  for  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  the  Conunlssloner  shall  then  allot 
tlOO.OOO  to  each  SUte  (825,000  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territories), 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
funds  allotted  for  grants  within  each  State 
(as  set  forth  in  the  next  paragraph). 

For  the  purpose  of  making  planning  and 
operational  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, the  Commissioner  shall  allot  funds 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
between  a  State's  school-age  population  and 
the  National  school-age  i>opulatlon. 

The  Commissioner  is  also  granted  the  usual 
reallotment  authority. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Sec.  104:  Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the 
three  sequenced  phases  of  activity  eligible 
for  funding  to  a  local  education  agency.  They 
are:  planning  for  educational  technology, 
training  for  educational  technology,  and  the 
application  of  educational  technology. 

Local  education  agencies  could  perform 
their  planning  under  a  planning  grant  made 
pursuant  to  section  104(a)(1),  or  through 
other  funding  soiircee:  the  planning  phase 
would  not  have  to  last  for  a  year. 

Operational  grants  for  tnservlce  and  pre- 
service  training  and  development  programs 
are  set  forth  in  section  104(a)(2).  and  are 
preconditioned  on  sound  planning.  Eligible 
for  training  are  professional  and  nonprofes- 
sional teaching,  administrative,  and  ancil- 
lary staff.  Where  necessary  to  reinforce  or 
supplement  the  training  and  development 
programs,  local  education  agencies  may  rent 
or  purchase  technological  equipment  and 
materials. 

Once  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  Inservlce  training  and  development  pro- 
gram, local  education  agencies  would  be  able 
to  apply  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of 
the  funds  for  the  acquisition  or  rental  of 
technological  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  purposes  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education  thro\igb  the  application  of  educa- 
tional technology  to  the  learning  process. 
Where  related  services  are  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  utilization  of  educational  tech- 
nology they.  too.  will  be  eligible  (or  funding, 
so  long  as  their  cost  is  not  unreasonable  com- 
pared to  the  total  program  budget. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  contract  out  performance  of 
planning,  training,  or  related  services  neces- 
sary for  the  implementation,  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  of  any  of  the  purposes  described  above 
In  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  outlines  the  uses  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  the  State  education  agency  for 
strengthening  its  capabilities  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  technological  equipment  and  ma- 
terials In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  the  State,  for  the  preparation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  relating  to  educational 
technology,  for  the  evaluation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  evaluation  of  projects  supported 


under  the  State  plan,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan. 

State  plans 

Sec.  105:  In  order  to  receive  funds,  a  State 
has  to  establish  a  State  advisory  coimcil,  set 
deadlines  for  submission  of  application  by 
local  education  agendea,  and  submit  a  State 
plan  to  the  Commissioner. 

In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  State  plan  must — 

Set  forth  a  program  for  expenditure  of 
funds; 

Provide  for  the  participation  of  children 
In  nonprofit  private  schools; 

Set  forth  the  administrative  organization 
and  procedures; 

Provide  for  using  10  pdrcent  of  the  funds 
for  planning: 

Set  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  within  the  State: 

Provide  for  evaluation  of  programs  and 
projects,  dissemination  of  evaluation  results, 
and  adoption  of  promising  practices; 

Provide  assiirands  that  Federal  funds  will 
not  be  commingled  with  State  funds,  and 
that  there  will  be  maintenance  of  eSort  by 
the  State;  and 

Provide  for  making  an  annual  report,  af- 
fording local  education  agencies  with  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  not  tak- 
ing State  effort  Into  consideration  in  renew- 
ing applications  made  by  local  education 
agencies. 

Applications  for  grants — condtt tons  for 
approval 

See.  106:  A  local  education  agency  may 
have  Its  application  approved  by  the  State 
education  agency  only  If  the  application — 

Provldee  for  administration  of  the  project 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

Sets  forth  a  program  for  using  Federal 
funds: 

Sets  forth  assurance  of  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort; and 

Provides  for  making  an  annual  report. 

Additionally,  in  order  to  obtain  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  grant  which  is  submit- 
ted for  operational  (training/ acquisition/ 
Implementation)  funds,  the  local  education 
agency  must  have  submitted  a  long-range 
program  plan,  extending  over  a  period  ot  at 
least  four  years,  which  describes  the  present 
and  projected  educational  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  children  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  served  by  the  agency,  and  a 
schedule  for  meeting  and  solving  those  needs 
and  problems  through  the  Implementation 
of  a  comprehensive  program  of  educational 
technology  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make 
a  substantial  impact  on  those  needs  and 
problems.  Further,  the  local  education  agency 
must  submit  an  annual  program  plan  which 
must  include  an  Indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
advisory  council  and  the  extent  to  which 
research  findings  have  been  Incorporated  as 
put  of  the  annual  program  plan. 
Payments 

Sec.  107:  This  section  contains  the  usual 
language  p>ermltting  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  States  in  installments  and  either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement.  Addi- 
tionally. It  permits  the  Commissioner  to  re- 
imburse local  education  agencies  for  the  cost 
of  preparing  applications  for  planning  grants, 
where  such  application  Is  successfully 
funded. 

TTTLK    n — HIOKKX    EDUCATION 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  301 :   The  Purpose  of  tlUe  n  U  to  im- 
prove    the     quality     of     higher     education 
through  the  effective  utilization  of  educa- 
tional technology. 

ilut/iori^atfon  of  appropriations 
Sec.  303:  Beginning  with  fiscal  1970.  and 
continuing  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
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years.  8100  million  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Additionally,  for  the  years  fol- 
lowing fiscal  1970,  such  sums  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
tinuing the  timlnlng  and  implementation 
programs  Initiated  In  prior  years. 

Ten  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
will  be  used  for  educational  technology  re- 
search. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  303:  After  having  set  aside  ten  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  research 
(Sec.  302.),  the  Commissioner  will  allot  up 
to  three  percent  of  the  funds  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territories  for  plan- 
ning and  operations. 

For  administration  of  the  State  plan  the 
Commissioner  shall  then  allot  8100,000  to 
each  State  (836.000  In  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territories),  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted for  grants  within  each  State  (as  set 
forth  In  the  next  paragraph) . 

For  the  purpose  of  making  planning  and 
operational  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, the  Commissioner  shall  allot  funds 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
between  a  State's  higher  education  student 
population  and  the  National  higher  educa- 
tion student  population. 

The  Commissioner  Is  also  granted  the  usual 
reallotment  authority. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Sec.  304:  Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the 
three  sequenced  phases  of  activity  eligible 
for  fimdlng  to  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. They  are:  planning  for  educational 
technology,  training  for  educational  technol- 
ogy, and  the  application  of  educational 
technology. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  could  per- 
form their  planning  under  a  planning  grant 
made  pursuant  to  section  304  (a)  (1),  or 
through  other  funding  sources;  the  planning 
phase  would  not  have  to  last  for  a  year. 

Operational  grants  for  Inservlce  and  pre- 
servlce  training  and  development  programs 
are  set  forth  In  section  304  (a)  (2),  and  are 
preconditioned  on  sound  planning.  Eligible 
for  training  are  professional  and  nonpro- 
fessional teaching  and  ancillary  staff.  Where 
necessary  to  reinforce  or  supplement  the 
training  and  development  programs,  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  may  rent 
or  purchase  technological  equipment  and 
materials. 

Once  svtfficlent  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  Inservlce  training  and  development  pro- 
gram. Institutions  of  higher  education  would 
be  able  to  apply  an  Increasingly  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  for  the  eicqulsitlon  or 
rental  of  technological  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  the  piirp>06es  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  education  through  the  application 
of  educational  technology  to  the  learning 
process.  Where  related  services  are  necessary 
to  supplement  the  utilization  of  educational 
technology  they,  too,  will  be  eligible  for 
funding  so  long  as  their  cost  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable cranpared  to  the  total  program 
budget. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  to  contract  out  perform- 
ance of  planning,  training,  or  related  services 
necessary  for  the  Implementation,  In  whole, 
or  in  part,  of  any  of  the  purposes  described 
above  In  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  outlines  the  uses  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  the  State  for  the  evaluation 
and  dissemination  of  evaluation  of  projects 
supported  tmder  the  State  plan,  and  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan. 

State  plans 
Sec.  205:  In  order  to  receive  funds,  a  State 
has  to  establish  a  State  advisory  council,  set 
deadlines  for  submission  of  application  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  to  the  Commissioner. 


In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  State  plan  must — 

Set  forth  a  program  for  expenditure  of 
funds; 

Set  forth  the  administrative  organization 
and  procedures; 

Provide  for  using  10  percent  of  the  funds 
for  planning; 

Set  forth  standards  and  methods  for  de- 
termining relative  priorities  among  eligible 
projects; 

Provide  for  evaluation  of  programs  and 
projects,  dissemination  of  evaluation  results, 
and  adoption  of  promising  practices; 

Provide  assurance  that  Federal  fvmds  wUl 
not  be  commingled  with  State  funds,  and 
that  there  will  be  maintenance  of  effort  by 
the  State;  and 

Provide  for:  making  an  annual  report,  af- 
fording Institutions  of  higher  education  with 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and 
not  taking  State  effort  Into  consideration  In 
renewing  applications  made  by  local  educa- 
tion agencies. 

Applications  for  grants — Conditions  for 
approval 

Sec.  206:  An  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion may  have  its  application  approved  by 
the  State  education  agency  only  If  the  ap- 
plication— 

Provides  for  administration  of  the  project 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

Sets  forth  a  program  for  using  Federal 
funds; 

Sets  forth  assurance  of  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort; and 

Provides  for  making  an  annual  report. 

Additionally,  In  order  to  obtain  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  grant  which  Is  submitted 
for  operational  (tralnlng/acqulsltlon/lmple- 
mentatlon)  fimds,  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  must  have  submitted  a  long-range 
program  plan,  extending  over  a  period  of  at 
least  four  years,  which  describee  the  present 
and  projected  educational  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  students  enrolled  In  the  institu- 
tion and  a  schedule  for  meeting  and  solving 
those  needs  and  problems  through  the  im- 
plementation of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
educational  technology  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  a  subetantial  impact  on  those 
needs  and  problems.  Further,  the  Institution 
must  submit  an  annual  program  plan  which 
miist  Include  an  Indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
advisory  council  and  the  extent  to  which  re- 
search findings  have  been  Incorporated  as 
part  of  the  annual  program  plan. 
Payments 

Sec.  107:  This  section  contains  the  iisual 
language  permitting  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  States  In  installments  and  either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement.  Addi- 
tionally, it  permits  the  Commissioner  to  re- 
imburse Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  cost  of  preparing  applications  for  plan- 
ning grants,  where  such  application  is  suc- 
cessfully funded. 

TTTLX  m— CENKKAI,   PROVISIONS 

Definitions 

Sec.  301 :  Definitions  of  words  and  phrases 
used  In  the  Act  are  set  forth  In  this  section. 

State  advisory  councils  on  educational 
technology 

Sec.  302:  This  section  sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements for  the  formation  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  which  would  have  respon- 
sibilities over  the  operation  of  both  Titles  I 
and  n  of  the  Educational  Technology  Act. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
Technology 
Sec.  303:  This  section  sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements for  the  formation  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  which  would  have  responsi- 
bilities over  the  operation  of  both  Titles  I 
and  n  of  the  Educational  Technology  Act. 


Research 

Sec.  304:  This  section  permits  the  Commis- 
sioner to  conduct  research  and  experimental 
projects  In  educational  technology. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Technology 

Sec.  306 :  This  section  directs  the  Commis- 
sioner to  establish  and  maintain  within  the 
Office  of  Education  a  Bureau  of  Educational 
Technology  which  shall  be  the  principal 
agency  In  the  Office  of  Education  for  admin- 
istering and  carrying  out  programs  and  proj- 
ects relating  to  educational  technology,  in- 
cluding programs  and  projects  for  research 
In  educational  technology. 
Withholding 

Sec.  306:  This  section  permits  the  Com- 
missioner, after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  bectflng,  to  withhold  funds  after 
finding  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  provisions  set 
forth  In  the  plans  submitted  by  the  State. 
Judicial  review 

Sec.  307:  This  section  permits  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  a  local  education 
agency  which  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  final  ac- 
tion of  a  State,  or  a  State,  which  Is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  final  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  obtain  judicial  review  of  the 
proceeding. 

iMbor  standards 

Sec.  308:  This  section  provides  that  pro- 
visions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  shall  apply 
to  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  all 
minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  title. 

ProhibitUms 

Sec.  309:  This  section  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral government  from  exercising  any  control 
over  any  educational  Institution  or  school 
system  or  the  personnel  thereof,  and  pro- 
hibits any  payments  for  religious  worship 
or  Instruction. 

Administration 

Sec.  310:  This  section  permits  the  delega- 
tion of  functions  under  the  title  and  permits 
the  Commissioner  to  use  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  of  any  other  public  or  private 
agency  or  Institution  In  accordance  with  ap- 
propriate agreements. 


S.  1190— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
ENTTTLED  "CHILDREN  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABILinES  ACT  OP 
1969" 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  entitled  "The  Children 
With  Learning  Disabilities  Act  of  1969." 
I  feel  this  legislation  will  make  a  major 
contribution  to  developing  educational 
opportunity  for  more  than  1  million 
American  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities. I  request  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1190)  to  provide  for  spe- 
cial programs  for  children  with  learning 
disabilities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BORoncH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  isolate  almost  all  handicapF>ed 
children.  Some  were  kept  within  the 
houses  of  their  parents,  others  could  re- 
ceive treatment  only  in  institutions — 
generally  located  far  out  in  the  country. 
More  recently  we  have  seen  the  rise  of 
special  schools  and  special  classes  devel- 
oped within  the  regular  elementary  and 
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secondsry  schools.  »nd  the  larger  spe- 
cialized Institutions  have  begun  pro- 
grams of  education  and  training  which 
are  returning  more  and  more  children 
and  adults  to  useful  places  In  society.  One 
of  the  mo«t  exciting  aspects  of  this  evolu- 
tion in  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren has  been  the  Increased  emphasis 
on  the  early  detection  and  Identification 
of  handicapping  conditions.  Late  last 
year.  I  sponsored  the  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren's Early  Education  Assistance  Act. 
designed  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  75  to  100  model  preschool  programs 
across  the  Nation,  so  that  educational 
programs  for  these  children  would  Uke 
advantage  of  their  rapid  growth  poten- 
tial diulng  the  earliest  years  of  their 
lives.  Senators  might  be  Interested  to 
know  that  this  new  program  has  at- 
tracted, before  the  guidelines  were  even 
printed,  over  1.000  Inquiries,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped has  never  before  had  a  similar 
response  to  a  new  program. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
will  provide  "an  Important  component  in 
our  Nations  efforts  to  develop  educa- 
tional programs  which  reduce  and  avoid 
children  having  handicapping  condi- 
tions. As  preschool  education  programs 
are  demonstrating  the  value  of  early 
educational  Intervention,  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  children  with  spe- 
cial learning  disabilities  will  help  us 
avoid  the  misdiagnosis  of  children.  wtU 
help  us  to  stop  seeing  children  with 
learning  problems  as  "lazy"  or  'linder- 
achlevers"  or  "stubborn." 

Children  with  learning  disabilities  are 
Just  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  our 
educators.  For  years  these  children— and 
even  the  most  conservative  estimates 
Include  from  500.000  to  1  Vi  million  chil- 
dren—have slipped  through  the  cracks 
of  educational  diagnosis.  Recently  they 
have  been  called  by  a  multitude  of  names, 
or  lumped  into  larger  heterogeneous 
groups,  so  that  we  may  hear  them  spoken 
of  as  having  a  perceptual  handicap,  or 
minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  de- 
velopmental aphasia,  smd  so  on. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  we  have 
looked  to  the  recent  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children,  to  the  Association  for 
Children  with  Learning  Disabilities,  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  and 
other  experts  In  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, for  advice  concerning  defining 
the  problem.  The  definition  used  In  this 
bill  is  based  on  that  proposed  by  the 
national  advisory  committee  and  is  as 
follows : 

"Children  with  learning  dlsabllltle*"  meana 
thoee  children  who  have  a  disorder  In  one  or 
more  of  tl»e  baalc  psychological  processes  In- 
volved In  understanding  or  using  language, 
spoken  or  written,  which  disorder  may  mani- 
fest Itself  In  imperfect  abUlty  to  listen,  think, 
speak,  read,  write,  spell  or  do  mathematical 
calculatlona.  Such  disorders  Include  such 
conditions  as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain 
Injury.  mtTHmni  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia 
and  developmental  aphasia.  Such  term  does 
not  Include  children  who  have  learning  prob- 
lems which  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual, 
hearing,  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental 
retardation,  of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of 
environmental  damage. 

Mr.  President,  the  children  who  will  be 
helped  by  this  bUl  present  discrete  learn- 
ing problems.  Very  frequently  they  will 


appear  to  be  normal  In  every  way,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  yet  they  will  have  a 
specialized  problem  with  some  aspect  of 
the   learning   task.   For   example,   they 
might  have  a  difBculty  with  the  recog- 
nition and  understanding  of  information 
which   is  In   written   form,  when   they 
could  understand  that  very  same  infor- 
mation if  It  was  spoken.  It  is  this  type 
problem  which  has  beer\  mlsimderstood 
and    the    frustration    of    parents    and 
teachers  in  attempting  to  teach  these 
children  has  led  to  the  child  developing 
Increasingly  greater  problems  In  learn- 
ing, in  emotional  adjustment,  and  even 
has  affected  later  vocational  placement. 
The  programs  which  will  be  supported 
by  my  bill  will  place  the  emphasis  on 
helping  these  youngsters  where  It  be- 
longs, not  on  fancy  diagnostic  labels,  but 
on  an  analysis  of  the  learning  task,  and 
on  the  development  of  special  teaching 
techniques  and  materials  which  can  be 
used  to  find  the  learning  abilities  of  the 
child,   to   employ   them,   and   to   work 
around  specific  barriers  to  learning  he 
might  have.  Coming  to  terms  with  these 
children  In  designing  educational  pro- 
grams is  going  to  help  us  to  learn  more 
about  education  for  every  child.  It  is 
going  to  help  us  to  realize  that  children 
have  Individual  learning  styles  and  char- 
acteristics, and  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do   more  than   to  pay   llpservice  to 
these  individual  differences.  Educators 
should  be  able,  and  will  be  able,  to  de- 
sign special,  individualized,  approaches 
to  the  learning  tasks  which  face  children. 
We  can  make  this  possible  by  provid- 
ing support  for  carrying  out  a  program 
of  research  and  related  activities  In  the 
area  of  education  of  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities.  We  must  use  this  re- 
search as  a  basis  for  programs  of  pro- 
fessional and  advanced  training  for  peo- 
ple who  are  preparing  to  teach  these 
children,   and  we  must  develop  model 
centers  for  the  evaluation,  and  education 
of  our  children.  These  centers  In  turn 
will  assist  our  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  making  more  programs 
available  to  children  with  learning  dis- 
abiUUes. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  great  Senate  I  have  had 
the  chance  to  help  develop  and  see  passed 
many  major  education  bills,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  so  on. 
We  have  seen  the  tremendous  Impact 
these  programs  are  having  on  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  the  American  edu- 
cational system  as  the  world's  finest.  We 
have  a  basic  commitment  In  our  Nation 
to  providing  educational  opportunity  for 
every  child.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know 
that  only  two  out  of  every  five  or  six 
handicapped  children  in  this  coimtry  are 
receiving  the  special  educational  serv- 
ices they  need.  These  figures  are  drawn 
from  the  State  education  agencies,  and 
they  point  out  how  much  there  Is  to  be 
done  If  we  are  to  keep  our  promise  of 
education  for  every  child,  handicapped 
or  not. 

There  has  been  much  progress  in  re- 
cent years.  We  have  Joined  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  States  In  facing  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  passed  special  programs 
for  training  teachers  and  for  supporting 
research   in   education   of   the   handi- 


capped. In  1966,  we  passed  legislation 
creating  title  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States,  a  National 
AdvlBory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children  and  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  within  the  n.S. 
Office  of  Education.  That  agency  is  to- 
day providing  vigorous  leadership  in  de- 
veloping the  national  education  response 
to  the  handicapped  child.  This  recent  de- 
velopment has  helped  us  to  see  and  rec- 
ognize the  child  with  learning  disability. 
to  recognize  that  while  not  retarded  or 
orthopedlcally  handicapped,  his  fail- 
ures in  the  educational  system  were  just 
as  crippling.  Just  as  frustrating  to  him 
and  to  his  parents  and  teachers.  Re- 
search efforts  and  pilot  programs  prom- 
ise us  that  many,  many  of  these  children 
can  succeed  in  the  basic  educational  sys- 
tem. If  we  can  help  them  early  enough 
through  specially  designed  programs,  and 
special  tutoring.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  be- 
gin, why  lose  another  year  in  a  child's 
life?  I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  con- 
sidering this  proposed  legislation  and 
that  very  shortly  equal  educational  op- 
portunity can  become  a  reality  for  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities,  and  all 
handicapped  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
bill  and  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  thebUl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  the  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1190)   Is  as  follows: 
S.  1190 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children  With 
Learning  Disabilities  Act  of  1989." 

Sec.  2.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  be 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  E  of  such  title 
as  part  F  and  redesignating  sections  611 
through  615  as  sections  612  through  617  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  part  D  of  such  title 
the  following  new  part: 

"Pakt   B — Special   Proorams   roa   CHnanEN 
With   Lxaenino  Disabiutizs 

"itKBBAaCH.  TB&IMING,  AND  MODEL  CXMTERS 

"Sbc.  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  and  contracts 
with.  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
public  and  private  educational  and  research 
agencies  and  organizations  (except  that  no 
grant  shall  be  made  other  than  to  a  non- 
proflt  agency  or  organization)  In  order  to 
carry  out  a  program  of — 

"(1)  reeearch  and  related  activities,  stir- 
veys,  and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  with  learning  dlsablU- 
Ues: 

"(2)  professional  or  advanced  training  for 
educational  personnel  who  are  teaching,  or 
preparing  to  be  teachers  of,  children  with 
learning  dlsablUUes.  or  such  training  for 
persons  who  are.  or  preparing  to  be.  super- 
visors and  teachers  of  such  personnel;  and 

"(3)  eetabllshlng  and  operattng  model  cen- 
ters for  the  Improvement  of  education  of 
children  with  learning  dlsablUtlee.  which 
centers  shall  (A)  provide  testing  and  edu- 
cational evaluation  to  Identify  children  with 
learning  disabilities  who  have  been  referred 
to  such  centers.  (B)  develop  and  conduct 
model  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special 
education  needs  of  such  children  and  (C) 
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assist  appropriate  educational  agencies,  or- 
nnlzatlons.  and  Institutions  In  making  such 
model  programs  available  to  other  children 
with  learning  dlaablUtles. 

In  making  grants  and  contract*  tmder  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  applications  which  propose 
Umovatlve  and  creative  approaches  to  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  children  with 
learning  dUablUUee,  and  those  which  em- 
phasize the  prevention  and  early  Identifica- 
tion of  learning  disabilities. 

"(b)  In  making  g^nts  and  contracts  un- 
der thU  title,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(1)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  seek  to  achieve  an  equitable 
geographical  dUtrlbutlon  of  training  pro- 
grams and  trained  personnel  throughout  the 
nation,  and 

"(2)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a),  to  the  extent  feasible  taking 
Into  consideration  the  appropriations  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  seek  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  model  center  in  each  of 
the  States. 

"(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"(d)  Pot  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'children  with  learning  disabilities' 
means  those  children  who  have  a  disorder  in 
one  or  more  of  the  basic  psychological  proc- 
esses involved  In  understanding  or  In  using 
language,  spoken  or  written,  which  disorder 
may  manifest  Itself  In  Imperfect  ability  to 
listen,  think,  speak,  read,  write,  spell,  or  do 
mathematical  calculations.  Such  disorders 
include  such  conditions  as  perceptual  handi- 
caps, brain  Injury,  minimal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion, dyslexia,  and  developmental  aphasia. 
Such  term  does  not  include  children  who 
have  leeo'nlng  problems  which  are  primarily 
the  result  of  visual,  hearing,  or  motor  handi- 
caps, of  mental  retardation,  of  emotional 
disturbance,  or  of  environmental  disadvan- 
tage. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  S12,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  $31,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976." 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  is  as 
follows: 

Section-bt-Section  analysis  of  S.  1190 


Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Children  With  Learning  Dlsa- 
blUtlee Act  of  19a»." 

Section  2  amends  title  VI  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
1  which  title  may  also  be  cited  as  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act)  by  redesig- 
nating Part  E  thereof  (General  Provisions)  as 
Part  P  and  Inserting  a  new  Part  E,  being 
section  611. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  611  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 
State  education  agencies,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit educational  and  research  agencies  and 
organizations  and  to  make  contracts  with 
any  of  such  agencies  and  organizations  and 
with  private  profitmaklng  organizations  In 
order  to  carry  out  special  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  special  learning  disabilities. 

Three  types  of  such  programs  are  author- 
ized: 

(1)  He  may  make  grants  and  contracts  to 
support  projects  for  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities, stirveys,  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  children  with  learn- 
ing dlsablUtles; 

(2)  He  may  make  grants  and  contracts  to 
provide  professional  or  advanced  training  to 
teachers  of  children  with  learning  disabilities 


and  to  educational  personnel  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  such  children  and  to  pro- 
vide such  training  to  personnel  who  are  su- 
pervisors and  teachers  of  such  teachers  or 
who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors 
and  teachers  of  such  teachers. 

(3)  He  may  make  granU  and  contracts  to 
assist  In  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
model  centers  designed  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cation of  children  with  learning  disabilities; 
such  centers  shall  provide  testing  and  edu- 
cational evaluation  services  to  children  who 
have  been  referred  to  them,  develop  and  con- 
duct model  educational  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  learning 
disabilities,  and  assist  such  other  educational 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions  as 
may  be  appropriate  In  establishing  model  pro- 
grams for  children  with  learning  disabilities 
and  In  making  the  services  of  those  programs 
available  to  such  children. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Commissioner 
to  give  special  emphasis  to  projects  designed 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  new  or  Improved 
educational  Ideas,  practices,  and  techniques 
In  dealing  with,  and  creative  approaches  in 
meeting,  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children  with  learning  disabilities. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Commissioner 
to  seek  to  achieve  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution,  throughout  the  nation,  of  pro- 
grams to  train  educational  personnel  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  with  learning  disabil- 
ities and  of  personnel  trained  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  children.  Subsection  (b)  fur- 
ther requires  the  Commissioner  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  model  center  for 
children  with  learning  disabilities  In  each 
of  the  States. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  payments 
under  the  section  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  the  term  "children 
with  learning  disabilities"  as  meaning  those 
children  who  have  a  disorder  In  one  or  more 
of  the  basic  psychological  processes  Involved 
In  understanding  or  using  written  or  spoken 
language.  Such  disorder  may  manifest  Itself 
m  imperfect  ability  to  lUten.  think,  speak, 
read,  write,  spell,  or  do  arithmetic.  Such  dis- 
orders Include  such  conditions  as  perceptual 
handicaps,  brain  Injury,  minimal  brain 
dysfunction,  dyslexia,  and  developmental 
aphasia.  The  term  does  not  Include  learning 
disabilities  arising  primarily  from  visual, 
hearing,  or  motor  handicaps,  from  mental 
retardation,  from  emotional  disturbance,  or 
from  environmental  disadvantage. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1971  through  1975.  For  fiscal 
year  1971,  $12  nUlllon  Is  authorized;  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $20  million  Is  authorized;  and  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975, 
$31  million  Is  authorized. 


S      1191— INTRODUCTION    OP    BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT 
FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  I  introduce,  by  request,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  prmied  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  printing  of  the  bill. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bUl  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  1191)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stennis  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law  99- 
500,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  In  amounts  as 
follows : 

AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $62,000,000. 
TITLE  n— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  pay  and  allowance  of  not  to  exceed 
nine  persons,  Including  personnel  detailed  to 
International  MUltary  Headquarters  and  Mil- 
itary Organizations,  at  rates  provided  for  un- 
der section  625(d)  (1)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Stennis. 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  14. 1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  'To 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes."  Tills 
proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Legislative  Program  for  the  91st  Con-  - 
gress.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ad- 
vised, by  letter  dated  January  13.  1969.  that 
enactment  of  the  proposal  would  be  m  ac- 
cord with  the  Program  of  the  President. 

In  essence,  this  proposal  would  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  by  the  Army  to  cover  the 
amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  being 
requested  for  such  purpose  In  the  supple- 
mental estimates  for  fiscal  year  1969  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  In 
addition,  the  proposal  would  provide  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  certain  posi- 
tions allocated  to  NATO  related  agencies  cur- 
rently paid  at  rates  prescribed  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  The 
need  for  this  authority  arises  from  the  deci- 
sion to  transfer  the  subject  coets  of  Inter- 
national headquarters  and  organizations 
from  the  military  assistance  budget. to  the 
defense  budget. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  be 
furnished,  as  In  the  past.  Information  with 
respect  to  the  program  for  which  fund  au- 
thorization is  being  requested  In  a  form 
Identical  to  that  submitted  In  explanation 
and  jusUflcatlon  of  the  budget  request.  Ad- 
dlUonaUy,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  prepared  to  submit  any  other  data  re- 
quired by  the  committees  or  their  staffs. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  will  desire  that  top  civilian  and 
military  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  prepared  to  make  presentation  ex- 
plaining and  JustlfNing  their  respective  pro- 
grams as  In  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  H.  NrrzE, 

Deputy. 
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8.  1193— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
AXTTHORIZINO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  AIR- 
CRAPT.  MISSILES.  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS, AND  TRACKED  COMBAT 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  ,  I  Introduce,  by  request,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  explaining  Its  pur- 
pose be  printed  In  the  Ricoro  Immedi- 
ately following  the  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  prated  In  the  Rkcoro. 

The  blll.(S.  1192)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations dxuing  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Stknnis 
(for  himself  and  Mrs.  Sioth).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoeo.  as 
follows: 

S.  1193 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLK  I — PROCURKMBNT 
Sbc.  101.  Pund«  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  flscal  year  1970 
for  the  uae  of  the  Armed  Porcea  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  as  authorised  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 


For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $941,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  IKarlne  Corps.  $3,568,- 
900.(XK):  for  the  Air  Force.  $4.40«,000,000. 


For  mlaaUes:  for  the  Army.  $1,347,660,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $865,100,000:  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $30.1(X),(XX);  for  the  Air  Fores.  $1,- 
794.000.000. 

NATAL 


For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  ta.6M.- 
300,000. 

TSACXZD  COMSAT   VZHICLXS 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  for  the  Army, 
$398,300,000:  for  the  Marine  Corps.  $37,700.- 
000. 

TTTLS  n — RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

Skc.  301.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  flscal  year  1970 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $1323.500,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps) ,  $3,307,100,000: 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,594,300,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $600ii00,000. 

Sec.  303.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  flscal  year  1970  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test 


and  eraliiatlon  or  prociirement  or  production 
reUtad  thereto.  $60,000,000. 

TITLE  m — RESERVE  FORCES 

Sac.  301.  For  the  flscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1969.  and  ending  June  30,  1970.  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to  at- 
tain an  end  strength  at  not  less  than  ths 
following: 

(1)  The  Army  Natloaal  QuArd  of  tlM 
United  States.  404.033. 

(3)   The  Army  Reeerve,  361,330. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  139,000. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  48,000. 

(5)  The  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  86.616. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  60304. 

(7)  The  Coast  Ouard  Reserve,  17.700, 
Sac.  303.  The  end  strength  prescribed  by 

section  301  of  this  title  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportlbnately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  at  any  time  dxirlng  the  fiscal 
year,  and  (3)  the  total  number  of  Individual 
members  not  In  units  organized  to  serve  as 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participa- 
tion In  training)  without  their  consent  at 
any  time  during  the  flscal  year.  Whenever 
any  such  units  or  such  Individual  members 
are  released  from  active  duty  during  any  fls- 
cal year,  the  end  strength  for  such  flscal  year 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  reserve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proportionately  Increased  by 
the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  the  total  number  of  such  Individual 
members. 

TITLE  rV— OENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sxc.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  16.  1966. 
(80  Stat.  37)  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  uae  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  their  stated 
purposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and 
other  Free  World  Forces  In  Vietnam.  (3) 
local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for 
related  costs,  during  the  flscal  year  1970  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Stznnis, 
Is  as  follows: 

Trx  Sbciztaxt  or  DxrcNSx. 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  14, 1999. 

Hon.  HXTBZBT  H.  HUMPHKXT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Pnxaamr:  There  la  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
authorize  appropriations  diirlng  flscal  year 
1970  for  prociu-ement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vsasels.  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
rsssarch.  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes." 
This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  legislative  program  for  the  91  Con- 
gress, and  the  Bxireau  of  the  Btidget  has  ad- 
vised, by  letter  dated  January  13,  1969,  that 
enactment  of  the  proposal  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 

This  proposal  Is  Identical  In  form  with 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-6(X),  pro- 
viding authorizations  for  appropriations  dur- 
ing flscal  year  1969  as  required  by  section 
413(b),  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended. 

Tills  proposal  would  provide  for  authoriza- 
tion of  appproprlatlons  as  needed  for  pro- 
curement. In  each  of  the  categories  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  for  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments In  an  amount  equal  to  the  new 


obllgatlonal  authority  being  requested  for 
such  purposes  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970  (except  where  the  Budget 
proposed  that  obllgatlonal  authority  be  pro- 
vided by  transfer  as  In  the  case  of  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  and  missiles  for  the  Navy 
and  at  the  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force).  In 
addition,  the  proposal  would  provide  fimd 
authorisation  in  amounts  equal  to  the  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  Included  In  the  Presl- 
dent's  budget  for  flscal  year  1970  In  total 
for  each  of  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  appproprlatlons  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  the  defense  agencies. 
Appropriations  are  also  authorized  for  the 
Emergency  Fund  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  pro- 
duction for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Title  ni  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
personnel  strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  number  provided  for  by  the  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  appropriations  re- 
quested for  these  components  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  flscal  year  1970. 

The  proposal  would  also  continue  for  fls- 
cal year  1970  ths  authority  now  contained 
In  section  401(a)  of  Public  Law  89-367,  as 
amended,  for  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  made  available  for  the 
support  of  the  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other 
Free  World  Forces  In  Vietnam,  and  (3)  local 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand.  The  reporting 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  401 
dted  above  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  support  furnished  Laos  and  Thailand 
under  this  amendment. 

The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  will  be 
furnished,  as  In  the  past.  Information  with 
respect  to  the  program  for  which  fund  au- 
thorization Is  being  requested  In  a  form 
Identical  to  that  submitted  In  explanation 
and  Jiutlflcatlon  of  the  budget  request.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  prepared  to  submit  any  other  data  re- 
quired by  the  committees  or  their  staffs. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  will  desire  that  top  civilian  and 
military  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  prepared  to  make  presentations  ex- 
plaining and  Justifying  their  respective  pro- 
grams as  In  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Pattl  H.  Nrrzx. 

Deputy. 
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S.  1195— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATINO  TO  AMENDMENT  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  great  privilege  to  be  part  of  the 
movement  which  created  medicare,  a 
program  which  has  already,  although 
less  than  3  years  old.  proved  Itself  as  a 
principal  element  on  which  the  security 
of  the  aged  rests.  It  Is  the  main  safe- 
guard of  the  resources  of  the  aged  when 
illness  befalls  them.  It  has  prevented 
r>overty  for  many  of  our  senior  citizens. 
I  am  proud  that  the  Anderson  bills  of 
1960,  1961,  1963.  and  1965  culminated  in 
the  enactment  of  the  monumental  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  and 
the  creation  of  medicare. 

However,  pride  in  past  achievements  Is 
not  enough.  The  program  is  a  success, 
but  success  Is  not  enough.  Progress  and 
Improvement  Is  what  we  must  continue 
to  seek,  and  it  is  In  the  quest  of  progress 
that  I  come  before  you  in  support  of  leg- 
islation to  modify  medicare. 

I  am  sponsoring  the  legislation  I  will 
describe  In  major  part  because  of  diffi- 
culties I  anticipated  as  far  back  as  1960. 
When  the  Kerr-Mills  legislation  was  be- 
fore us  in  1960  and  when  It  was  enacted 
in  1965.  I  expressed  serious  reservation 


about  opening  the  Treasury  to  what- 
ever degree  the  States  might  decide  to 
draw  on  it  by  providing  medical  benefits 
without  limits.  This  was  a  very  danger- 
ous move,  In  my  view,  and  has  been 

proved.  ,.     ,  , 

When  provisions  to  pay  physicians 
fees  were  added  to  my  medicare  bill  in 
1965. 1  warned  that  adequate  study  had 
not  been  given  to  the  measure,  that  pit- 
falls were  likely  to  arise  that  were  not 
foreseen— and  they  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  a 
proponent  of  spend  and  spend  and  tax 
and  tax.  I  do  not  intend  to  start  advo- 
cating that  now.  I  am  completely  op- 
posed to  increasing  the  medicare  tax 
rates  untU  we  have  tried  and  appUed 
some  of  the  commonsense  controls  on 
costs  which  are  available  as  alternatives. 
Unless  constructive  changes  are  made. 
Congress  will  have  no  choice  but  to  vote 
the  taxes  to  raise  the  additional  $43 
bUlion  which  the  trustees  now  say  med- 
icare will  require  during  the  next  25 

yesurs.  , 

To  improve  a  successful  program  and 
to  remedy  defects  in  programs  which  are 
not  so  successful,  during  this  Congress, 
I  will  seek  and  support  tighter  and  better 
legislative  and  administrative  limits  on 
expenditures  in  our  medical  care  pro- 
grams. 

In  our  enactment  of  medicare,  we  pro- 
vided that  medicare  would  afford  rea- 
sonable payments  for  care  which  might 
have  been  previously  underpaid.  The  key 
word  here  is  "reasonable."  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  now  spell  out  exactly  what 
"reasonable"  means.  It  is  imperative  in 
part  because  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  medical  costs  In  the  last  3  years.  I  am 
not  seeking  to  place  blame  for  this  rise. 
I  am  seeking  to  remedy  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  it. 

I  have  joined  with  Senators  Aiken, 
MureFiELD,  and  Protjty  in  sponsoring  S. 
111.  Basically,  that  bill  would  limit  pay- 
ments to  doctors  under  both  medicare 
and  medicaid  to  not  more  than  the  aver- 
age Blue  Shield  payment  for  the  same 
service  when  rendered  to  its  own  sub- 
scribers in  a  given  geographic  area.  Ob- 
viously, the  Government  should  not  pay 
more  to  doctors  for  care  provided  to  the 
low-income  elderly  and  people  on  wel- 
fare than  Blue  Shield— the  "doctors'  own 
plan" — pays  them  for  that  same  care 
when  it  is  provided  to  the  working  popu- 
lation under  65.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
Government-established    fee    schedule, 
but  simply  a  reasonable  mechanism  for 
following  and  adjusting  to  the  predomi- 
nant pattern  for  payment  for  doctors' 
care  in  each  community. 

I  am  offering  a  bill  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
and  Mr.  Proutv,  designed  to  place  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  payments  for  hos- 
pital, extended  care,  and  skilled  nursing 
home  care  under  both  medicare  and 
medicaid.  No  one  should  suffer  finan- 
cially under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and.  hopefully,  no  one  should  profit  un- 
duly either.  Like  the  Aiken  bill,  my  bill 
may  not  provide  the  definitive  answer  to 
all  the  problems.  But  it  can  be  a  base 
from  which  to  inquire  and  to  work  out 
the  best  possible  solutions. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  has  five  major  parts. 
First,  In  no  case  would  medicare  and 


medicaid  pay  more  for  Inpatient  or  out- 
patient hospital  care  than  is  payable  to 
a  given  hospital  by  Blue  Cross  for  like 
services  of  like  duration.  This  means 
that,  if  a  Blue  Cross  plan  pays  a  hos- 
pital an  average  of  $60  per  day  for  a 
total  of  15  days'  care  In  a  semlprlvate 
room,  medicare  and  medicaid  would  not 
pay  more  than  that  amount  for  care  In 
the  same  tjTpe  of  accommodations.  Sim- 
ilarly, If  Blue  Cross  paid  $10  to  a  hos- 
pital for  an  outpatient  visit  by  one  of  Its 
subscribers,  the  Government  programs 
would  not  pay  more  than  that  amount. 
At  present,  medicare  and  medicaid  ad- 
ministrators have  not  established  any 
effective  maximum  limitations  on  the 
amounts  they  will  pay  for  hospital  care. 
Because  of  present  methods  of  payment 
In  some  cases,  we  are  actually  paying 
more     than     hospital     charges.     This 
amendment  would  put  an  end  to  that. 
The  generous  medicare  reimbursement 
formula  has  led  to  situations  such  as  that 
In  New  York  City  where  I  have  been  told 
we  are  actually  paying  upward  of  5  per- 
cent more  than  does  Blue  Cross  for  com- 
parable inpatient  care. 

This  does  not  necessarily  represent  a 
criticism  of  Blue  Cross— rather,  it  illus- 
trates possible  shortcomings  of  the  re- 
imbursement patterns  established  by 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

Administrative  costs  are  something 
we  all  want  to  minimize.  Some  of  that 
expense  may  be  avoidable  vrtthout  sac- 
rificing necessary  controls.  In  that  con- 
nection, under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  hospitals  under  medicare 
In  a  given  geographic  area  on  a  basis 
and  In  amoimts  Identical  to  those  of 
Blue  Cross. 

This  would  be  done  where  the  local 
Blue  Cross  plan's  reimbursement  formu- 
la requires  adequate  cost  finding  by  Its 
member  hospitals  and  where  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  payment  on  that  basis 
would  not  result  in  paying  more  than 
would  ordinarily  be  payable  under  the 
medicare  formula.  I  anticipate  that  the 
Secretary  would  consult  with  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  in 
developing  and  applying  appropriate 
means  of  making  these  relative  cost  de- 
terminations. 

Where  it  does  not  cost  us  more  to  use 
the  Blue  Cross  formula,  we  would  Obvi- 
ously reduce  a  lot  of  the  present  paper, 
clerical,  and  audit  requirements  now  imy 
posed  upon  hospitals  by  medicare. 

The  second  major  provision  of  this 
bill  amends  the  law  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  select  part  A  Intermediaries 
on  the  same  basis  as  he  now  chooses 
part  B  carriers. 

At  present,  the  providers  of  service, 
hospitals  and  extended  care  facilities, 
choose  the  intermediaries.  I  am  told  that 
the  fact  that  these  facilities  can  change 
intermediaries— virtually  at  "wllj— J?" 
hlbits  some  Intermediaries  from  forth- 
right administration  and  insistence 
upon  proper  control  procedures.  The 
reason  for  this  is  readily  apparent— a 
faciUty  can  simply  say,  "If  you  do  not 
play  the  game  our  way,  we  will  get  some- 
one else  who  will." 

That  is  all  very  well  and  good  from  the 
facility's  standpoint,  but  that  type  of 


situation  Is  not  healthy  at  all.  The  pro- 
vision In  my  bill  will  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  conflicts  of  Interest  and  undue 
pressure  Inherent  In  present  law. 

A  third  basic  section  of  the  proposal 
Is  designed  to  require  hospitals  to  exer- 
cise some  reasonable  self-discipline  and 
proper  management  with  respect  to  their 
costs. 

Thus,  no  payment  could  be  made  un- 
der medicare  or  medicaid  to  the  extent 
that  a  hospital's  daily  costs  in  a  given 
year  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year 
by  more  than  the  annual  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  Medical  Care  Price  Index 
for  that  the  geographic  or  metropolitan 
area. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  could  allow  full  payment, 
despite  this  limitation.  In  certain  lim- 
ited and  unusual  situations.  These  might 
include  a  particular  hospital  assuming 
additional  responsibilities  as  a  teaching 
Institution  or  some  other  marked  up- 
grading change  in  the  character  of  a 
hospital.  They  might  include  the  effects 
in  a  given  year  of  any  unusual  rise  in 
labor  costs  resulting  from  unionization 
of  hospital  employees  who  had  previously 
not  been  organized  in  that  institution  or 
area.  But,  it  is  intended  that  tolerance 
be  shown  only  in  unusual  situations  and 
that  exception  not  become  the  general 
rule,  as  has  occurred  in  other  aspects  of 
medicare  administration. 

This  provision  is  not  an  unreasonable 
one.  For  example,  the  overaU  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  by  4.8  percent  from 
December  1967  to  December  1968.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Medical  Care  Index 
rose,  during  that  same  period,  by  6.1 
percent.  But,  the  rise  in  hospital  costs, 
alone,  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
Medical  Care  Index, 

The  last  two  segments  of  this  bill  are 
essentially  "States'  rights"  provisions. 
They  only  come  Into  play  If  a  State  de- 
cides it  wants  to  use  them.  They  are  de- 
signed to  assure  Federal  cooperation  with 
a  State's  efforts  to  control  health  care 
costs  and  to  establish  more  rational  or- 
ganization of  health  services.  Both  are 
designed  to  implement  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  provides 
that  medicare  and  medicaid  may  not  re- 
imburse a  hospital  or  extended-care  fa- 
cility or  nursing  home  for  capital  ex- 
penditures of  $100,000  or  more  for  plant 
or  equipment  where  the  expenditure  has 
been  specifically  disapproved  by  a  State's 
"partnership  for  health"  agency  or  other 
appropriate  and  qualified  planning  agen- 
cies designated  by  a  Governor.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  a  State  undertake 
an    approval   function.    This    provision 
simply  provides  that  if  a  State  chooses 
to  attempt  to  create  some  order  in  the 
expansion  of  medical  facilities,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  imdercut  them 
by  paying  for  plant  or  equipment  which 
the  State  specifically  disapproves. 

Two  further  points  need  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  this  planning  amendment 
which,  in  essence,  is  the  same  as  that 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  full  Senate  in  1967.  First,  routine 
replacement  of  equipment— even  if  it 
cost  more  than  $100,000— would  not  be 
subject  to  the  provision.  Second,  the 
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klnda  of  planning  agencies  which  are 
eonedved  of  as  "appropriate"  are  those 
which  have  employed  or  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  personnel  qualified  to  make  pro- 
fwslonal  determinations  with  respect  to 
areawlde  plannlDg  of  health  facilities 
and  services.  Additionally,  agencies, 
other  than  the  partnership-for-health 
asency,  should  be  broadly  representative 
of  all  the  types  of  facilities  and  services 
directly  affected  by  their  decisions,  apturt 
from  having  public  membership  which  is 
not  affiliated  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  providers  of  health  care. 

The  second  States'  rights  amendment 
applies  only  to  pajrment  for  care  provided 
under  the  various  welfare  programs — 
principally  medicaid.  Q\ilte  simply,  it 
provides  that  a  State  may  apply  such 
limitations  upon  payments  for  health 
care  services  as  It  deems  necessary. 
These  controls.  If  a  State  chose,  would 
be  in  addition  to  those  esUbllshed  under 
the  other  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  lis  to  act  qiiickly  to 
bring  added  controls  to  the  costs  of 
medicare  and  medicaid.  The  present 
medicaid  situation  is  intolerable.  We  are 
not  only  virtually  bankrupting  many 
States  and  mimicipalities  but  gouging 
more  and  more  billion  dollar  chunks  out 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Unless  we  move 
quickly  and  responsibly,  I  think  we  may 
run  out  of  reasonable  alternatives  and 
wind  up  with  direct  Federal  controls — 
which  none  of  us  really  wants. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RzcoRO. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will  be 
received  «md  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoao. 

The  bill  (S.  1195^  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  a  more 
imlform.  orderly,  economical,  and  equi- 
table method  of  payment  for  hospital,  ex- 
tended care  facility,  nursing  home,  and 
intermediate  care  services  under  pro- 
grams established  by  or  pursuant  to 
such  act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson 
« for  himself  and  other  Senators  < .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto.  as  follows: 

S.  1195 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tlutt  (»)  (1) 
the  first  8«nt«nce  of  section  18ie(a)  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows;  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  national.  State, 
or  other  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion providing  for  the  determination  by  such 
agency  or  organization  (subject  to  such  re- 
view by  the  Secretary  as  provided  for  by  the 
agreement  but  not  less  often  than  annually) 
of  the  amount  of  the  pajrments  required  pur- 
suant to  this  part  to  be  made  to  providers  of 
services  In  any  area,  and  providing  for  the 
malclng  of  payments  under  this  part  by  such 
agency  or  organization  to  such  providers." 

(2)  Section  18ie(d)  of  such  Act  U  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1816(e)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  the  provldera 
which  have  nominated  It  for  purposes  of  this 
section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  tbe 
providers  served  by  it". 

(b)(1)    Section   1861    (v)    of  such  Act  U 


Amended  by  B^'<t"g  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  (A)  Notwithstanding  tbe  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subaectlon,  the  reasonable 
coat  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  or  other 
services  provided  by  a  hoapltal  which  are 
furnished  by  any  provider  of  aervlces  ahall 
not  exceed  (1)  the  amount  which  would  be 
payable  for  such  services  by  the  principal 
nonprofit  prepayment  organization  Insuring 
against  tbe  coats  of  hospital  care  In  the  area 
wherein  such  services  are  provided  to  hoe- 
pltala  with  which  such  organization  has 
agreements.  If  the  recipient  of  such  services 
were  insured  against  the  coets  of  such  serv- 
ice* by  such  organization,  or  (11)  If  leas,  the 
hospital's  usual  and  customary  charges  to 
tbe  general  public  for  such  services. 

"(B)  (1)  If  the  principal  nonprofit  prepay- 
ment organization  operating  In  any  geo- 
graphic area  usually  reimburses  hospitals 
with  which  It  haa  agreemenU  on  tbe  basis 
of  costs  for  Inpatient  hospital  services  pro- 
vided to  individuals  Insured  for  such  services 
by  such  organization,  the  Secretary  ahall, 
when  posalble,  determine  the  average  per 
diem  or  equivalent  amount  paid  by  sucb  or- 
ganization to  such  hospitals  for  services 
comparable  to  the  services  covered  under 
part  A  of  tbls  title  In  such  area  over  the 
one-year  period  ending  not  more  than  6 
montha  prior  to  the  date  such  average  la  de- 
termined. The  Secretary  shall.  In  determin- 
ing auch  average  amount,  utilize  such  evalu- 
ative accounting  and  actuarial  methods  as 
he  deenu  appropriate  and  such  data  (In- 
cluding data  provided  by  sucb  organization) 
as  may  be  relevant. 

"(11)  If  any  such  principal  nonprofit  pre- 
payment organization  operating  In  any  area 
la  an  organization  which  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
1816.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  organiza- 
tion to  provide  to  the  Secretary,  under  sucb 
agreement,  sucb  data  as  the  Secretary  may 
request  In  order  to  assist  him  In  establishing 
under  tbls  paragraph  the  average  amount 
paid  by  such  organization  for  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  In  such  area.  If  any  such  or- 
ganization falls  or  refuses  to  perform  such 
duty  under  such  agreement,  the  Secretary 
ahall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  terminate  such  agreement. 

"(Ill)  The  average  amount  paid  with  re- 
spect to  Inpatient  hospital  services  by  the 
principal  nonprofit  prepayment  organiza- 
tion operating  In  any  area  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  not  leas  often  than 
once  during  each  24-month  period. 

"(C)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  pa)-ment  for  Inpatient  hospital  services 
provided  in  any  area  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  per  diem  or  equivalent  amount  paid 
by  the  principal  nonprofit  prejjayment  or- 
ganization operating  in  such  area  (as  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (B))  would 
not  result  In  a  higher  average  cost  to  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trxist  Fund  than 
If  payment  were  made  aa  otherwise  provided 
In  tbe  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, then  he  may  make  payment  for  services 
under  this  title  on  the  basis  of  tbe  reim- 
bursement formula  employed  by,  and  In 
amounu  Identical  to  those  paid  by.  sucb 
prepayment  organization  In  behalf  of  Its 
own  Insured  members  or  subscribers  for  like 
services  of  like  duration. 

"(6)  In  any  case  In  which  a  hospital  or 
extended  care  facility  makes,  after  June  30. 
1971,  one  or  more  capital  expendltxires  with 
respect  to  plant  and  equipment  (other  than 
expenditures  for  the  routine  replacement  of 
existing  equipment)  and  a  State  agency  (es- 
tablished or  designated  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
or  such  other  qualified  agency  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State) 
determines  (and  so  Informs  such  hospital  or 
facility)  that  such  expenditure  or  expendi- 
tures do  not  conform  to  tbe  overall  plan 
developed  by  such  agency  for  adequate 
bealtb-care  facilities  In  sucb  State  or  any 


part  thereof,  and  If  tbe  aggregate  of  such 
expenditure  or  expenditures  la  $100,0(X)  or 
more,  then,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  the  reasonable  cost 
(as  determined  under  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection)  of  any  service  provided  by 
such  hospital  or  extended  care  facility  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  which  was  Included  In  such  reason- 
able cost  (as  so  determined)  and  which  was 
attributable  to  depreciation.  Interest,  or 
other  expense  connected  with  such  expendi- 
ture or  expenditures  or  tbe  facility  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  expenditure  or  expendi- 
tures were  made. 

"(7)  (A)  If,  for  any  fiscal  year  of  any  hos- 
pital or  extended  care  facility  which  begins 
on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  the  per  diem  or 
equivalent  costs  for  non-capital  related  Items 
of  expense  claimed  by  such  hospital  or  facil- 
ity have  Increased,  over  the  average  per  diem 
or  equivalent  costs  for  non-capital  related 
Items  of  expense  of  such  hospital  or  facility 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  by  a  percentage 
Crater  than  the  average  annual  percentage 
of  Increase  reflected  by  the  Medical  Care  In- 
dex (published  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Labor)  for  a 
3-year  period  Immediately  preceding  such  fis- 
cal year  for  the  geographic  area  In  which 
such  hospital  or  facility  is  located,  then,  for 
purposes  of  determining  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection  the  reasonable 
cost  of  any  services  provided  by  such  hos- 
pital or  facility,  there  shall  be  disregarded 
any  amount  of  the  per  diem  or  equivalent 
costs  for  non-capital  related  Items  of  expense 
which  exceeds  the  percentage  of  Increase  so 
reflected  by  such  Index  for  sucb  preceding 
3-year  period. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  a  hospital 
or  extended  care  facility  from  all  or  any  part 
of  tbe  reduction  provided  by  subparagraph 
(A)  If  he  determines  that  the  Increase  In 
per  diem  or  equivalent  costs  of  such  hospital 
or  facility  was  attributable  to  unusual  cir- 
cumstances Including  circumstances  which 
were  beyond  tbe  control  of  such  hospital  or 
faculty." 

(2)  SecUon  1816  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
tbe  following:  ',  and  except  that  no  such 
payment  shall  be  made  to  any  provider  which 
faUs  or  refuses  to  provide  any  data  requested 
of  It  by  the  Secretary  In  order  for  him  to 
make  determinations  authorized  by  section 
1861(v)". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  suosec- 
tlon  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1969. 

Src.  2.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
tbe  following  new  section: 

"LnflTATION  ON  irSERAI.  TOJANCUl.  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  EXPlNDmjmiS  FOB  CAKE  P«OVTDED 
BT  HOSPITALS,  NtrBSINO  HOMES,  AMD  INTER- 
MZOIATX    CABS    FACILITIXS 

"Sac.  1122.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  Utle  I,  part  A  of  Utle  rv,  titles 
V.  X.  XIV.  XVI.  or  XIX.  In  determining  the 
amounts  expended  by  a  State  as  aid  or  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
any  such  title  (or  under  part  A  of  title  rVM, 
there  shall  not  be  counted  so  much  of  any 
expendltvtre  made  by  the  State  as  payment 
for  inpatient  hospital  services  provided  to 
any  recipient  of  such  aid  or  assistance  by  any 
hospital  as  exceeds  (1)  the  amount  which 
would  be  payable  for  such  services  by  the 
principal  nonprofit  prepayment  organization 
Insuring  against  the  costs  of  such  services. 
In  the  area  wherein  such  services  are  pro- 
vided, to  hospitals  with  which  such  organiza- 
tion has  agreements.  If  the  recipient  of  such 
services  were  Insured  against  the  costs  of 
sucb  services  by  such  organization,  or  (ID 
If  less,  the  hospital's  usual  and  customary 
charges  to  the  general  public  for  such  serv- 
Ices. 

"(2)  (A)  (1)  If  the  principal  nonprofit  pre- 
payment organization  operating  In  any  geo- 
graphic area  usually  reimburses  hospitals 
with  which  It  has  agreements  on  tbe  basis 
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of  costs  for  inpatient  hoeplUl  services  pro- 
vided to  Individuals  Insured  for  sucb  serv- 
ices by  such  organization,  the  Secretary  shall, 
when  possible,  determine  the  average  per 
diem  or  equivalent  amount  paid  by  such 
organization  to  such  hospitals  for  services 
comparable  to  those  provided  to  recipients 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  an  approved  State 
plan  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  In  such 
area  over  tbe  one-year  period  ending  not 
more  than  6  months  prior  to  the  date  sucb 
average  Is  determined.  The  Secretary  ahall. 
in  determining  sucb  average  amount,  utilize 
such  evaluative  accounting  and  actuarial 
methods  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  such 
data  ( including  data  provided  by  sucb  orga- 
nization) as  may  to«  relevant. 

"(11)  The  average  amount  paid  with  re- 
spect to  Inpatient  hospital  services  by  the 
principal  nonprofit  prepayment  organization 
operating  In  any  area  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  not  less  often  than  once  during 
each  24-month  period. 

•(B)  The  average  per  diem  or  equivalent 
amount  paid  for  Inpatient  hospital  services 
by  the  principal  nonprofit  prepayment  or- 
ganization operating  In  any  area  shall,  lor 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  be  regarded  as 
the  amount  which  vrould  be  payable  by  sucb 
organization  for  Inpatient  hospital  services 
in  such  area.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
use  of  such  average  amount  would  not  result 
In  a  higher  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  if  such  average  were  not  used. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  or  Intermediate  care  facility  makes, 
after  June  30,  1971,  one  or  more  capital  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment (other  than  expenditures  for  the  rou- 
tine replacement  of  existing  equipment)  and 
a  State  agency  (established  or  designated 
pursuant  to  section  314(a)  (2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  or  such  other  qualified 
agencv  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State)  determines  (and  so  in- 
forms such  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  Inter- 
mediate care  facility)  that  such  expenditure 
or  expenditures  do  not  conform  to  the  overall 
plan  developed  by  such  agency  for  adequate 
health  care  facilities  In  such  State  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  If  the  aggregate  of  all  such 
expenditures  Is  $100,000  or  more.  then,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  title  I,  part  A 
of  title  IV,  tlUee  V,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX,  In 
determining  the  amounts  expended  by  a 
State  as  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  any  such  title  (or  part  A  of 
title  IV) ,  there  shall  not  be  counted  so  much 
of  any  expenditure  made  by  the  State  to  such 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  intermediate  care 
facility  as  payment  for  services  provided  by 
It  to  recipients  of  such  aid  or  assistance  as  Is 
attributable  to  depreciation.  Interest,  or 
other  expense  connected  with,  sucb  capital 
expenditure  or  expenditures  or  the  facility 
with  respect  to  which  such  capital  expendi- 
ture or  expenditures  were  made. 

"(c)  (1)  If,  for  any  fiscal  year  of  any  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  Intermediate  care  fa- 
cility which  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1970.  the  per  diem  or  equivalent  costs  for 
non-capital  related  Items  of  expense  claimed 
bv  such  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  inter- 
mediate care  facility  have  Increased,  over 
the  average  per  diem  or  equivalent  costs  for 
non-capital  related  items  of  expense  of  sucb 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  Intermediate  care 
facility  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  by  a 
percentage  greater  than  the  average  annual 
percentage  of  Increase  reflected  by  the  Medi- 
cal Care  Index  (published  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor) 
for  the  3-year  period  immediately  preceding 
sucb  fiscal  year  for  the  geographic  area  In 
which  such  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  Inter- 
mediate care  facility  Is  located,  then  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  title  I,  part 
A  of  title  IV,  titles  V.  X.  XIV,  XVI.  or  XIX, 
In  determining  the  amounts  expended  by  a 
State  as  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  any  such  title  (or  part  A  of 
title  IV) ,  there  shaU  not  be  counted  so  much 
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of  any  expenditure  made  by  a  State  to  any 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  Intermediate  care 
facility  as  payment  for  inpatient  services 
provided  by  It  to  recipients  of  such  aid  or 
assistance  as  Is  attributable  to  a  percentage 
Increase  In  costs  for  non-capital  related  Items 
of  expense  claimed  by  such  hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  Intermediate  care  facility  over  the 
percentage  of  Increase  reflected  by  such  Index 
for  such  preceding  3-year  period. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  Inapplicable  in  the  case  of  any  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  or  Intermediate  care 
facility,  if  the  Increase  In  per  diem  or  equiva- 
lent costs  of  such  hospital,  nursing  home,  or 
Intermediate  care  facility  Is  attributable  to 
unusual  circumstances  Including  circum- 
stances which  are  beyond  the  control  of 
such  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  Intermediate 
care  facility. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  limit  any  State,  in  the 
operation  of  any  State  plan  approved  under 
tlUe  I,  part  A  of  title  IV,  titles  V,  X,  XIV. 
XVI,  or  XIX,  from  Imposing  any  additional 
limitation  on  the  payments  which  will  be 
made  under  such  plan  to  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  or  Intermediate  care  facilities  pro- 
viding services  to  recipients  of  aid  (jr  as- 
sistance under  such  plan." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar  quar- 
ters commencing  after  December  31,  1969. 


S.  1198— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  A  COMPACT  BETWEEN 
STATES  RELATING  TO  TAXATION 
OF  MULTISTATS  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  a  compact  or  agreement 
between  the  several  States  relating  to 
taxation  of  multistate  taxpayers. 

This  bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
one  which  I  introduced  in  April  1967, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  18  other  Mem- 
bers. My  remarks  made  then  are  gen- 
erally applicable  now.  However,  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  course  of  my  present  re- 
marks, the  States  have  made  further 
substantial  progress  in  attaining  uni- 
formity in  taxation  of  multistate  tax- 
payers, progress  which  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue through  congressional  encourage- 
ment and  support  as  embodied  in  this 
bUl. 

The  bill  seeks  congressional  consent 
for  State  compacts  which  would  achieve 
certain  enumerated  purposes.  Basical- 
ly, those  purposes  would  be  to  facilitate 
proper  determination  of  State  and  local 
tax  liability,  to  promote  uniformity  or 
compatibility  of  tax  systems,  to  facili- 
tate the  multistate  taxpayer's  con- 
venience and  compliance  regarding  tax- 
ing procedures,  and  to  avoid  duplication 
of  taxation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  give  the 
States  congressional  consent  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  agencies  for  adminis- 
tration and  research. 

The  compact  with  which  the  bill  is 
concerned,  the  so-called  multistate  tax 
compact,  has  been  enacted  by  16  States. 
In  two  of  these  States,  the  compact  is 
made  subject  to  the  express  consent  of 
Congress.  This  enactment  by  16  States 
is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  enactment  by 
only  four  States  in  April  of  1967.  Further. 
11  other  States  have  become  associate 
members  of  the  Multistate  Tax  Commis- 
sion, established  under  the  compact.  It 
is  expected  that  at  least  12  other  States 
will  enact  the  compact  this  year. 


The  multistate  tax  compact  has  for  its 
basic  objectives  the  provision  of  solutions 
and  additional  facilities  for  dealing  with 
tax  problems  of  multistate  businesses. 
More  important  in  the  long  run,  the 
compact  would  establish  mechanisms  for 
meeting  multistate  tax  problems  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  for  solving  future 
problems.  The  compact  deals  most  imme- 
diately with  income,  capital  stock,  gross 
receipts,  and  sales  and  use  taxation.  It 
provides,  also,  for  certain  study,  recom- 
mendatory, and  service  features  that 
could  be  applied  to  other  States  and  local 
taxes  as  well. 

One  of  the  principal  measures  for  im- 
provements— that  Is,  simplification  of 
taxpayer  compliance  and  elimination  of 
the  possibility  of  double  taxation — in  the 
income  tax  field  is  the  Uniform  Division 
of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act.  The 
compact  would  permit  any  multistate 
taxpayer,  at  his  option,  to  employ  the 
Uniform  Act  for  allocations  and  appor- 
tionments involving  party  States  or  their 
subdivisions.  Each  party  State  could  re- 
tain Its  existing  division  of  Income  pro- 
visions but  it  would  be  required  to  make 
the  Uniform  Act  available  to  any  tax- 
payer wishing  to  use  it.  Consequently, 
any  taxpayer  could  obtain  the  benefits 
of  multi jurisdictional  uniformity  when- 
ever he  might  want  It.  The  Uniform  Act 
has  been  adopted  in  25  of  the  40  corpo- 
rate income  tax  States,  either  through 
adoption  of  the  compact  or  through 
adoption  of  the  Uniform  Act  alone.  This 
is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  16  States 
which  had  adopted  the  Uniform  Act  in 
April  1967. 

The  compact  also  provides  for  an 
arbitration  procedure  for  the  settlement 
of  such  disputes  as  may  arise.  The  tax- 
payers would  have  the  choice  of  either 
using  the  arbitration  procedure  or  pursu- 
ing a  judicial  remedy. 

The  compact  further  aids  imifonnlty 
by  providing  for  the  making  of  advisory 
administrative  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  any  uniform  provisions  of 
statutory  law. 

A  number  of  reforms  already  adopted 
widely  would  be  made  universal  among 
the  party  States  by  the  compact.  For  ex- 
ample, credits  for  sales  taxes  paid  to 
other  jurisdictions,  provision  for  a  small 
taxpayer  to  elect  to  pay  a  tax  on  gross 
sales  in  lieu  of  net  income,  and  relief  of 
vendors  from  collection  of  sales  or  use 
taxes  upon  good  faith  acceptance  of  an 
exemption  certificate  would  be  assured. 

The  matter  of  efiftciency  of  tax  audits, 
with  concomitant  convenience  to  tax- 
payers, long  has  been  a  subject  of  inter- 
est. The  compact  would  make  single 
audits  possible  on  a  multistate  basis,  in 
those  States  choosing  to  become  parties 
to  a  cooperative  audit  article. 

While  many  of  the  compact's  provi- 
sions would  be  self-executing,  some  would 
require  the  conduct  of  research  informa- 
tional and  implementing  activities.  For 
these  purposes,  the  compact  would  es- 
tablish a  multistate  tax  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  party 
States  having  responsibility  in  multi- 
state  tax  matters.  Although  an  interstate 
administrative  agency  would  be  new  in 
the  tax  field,  there  are  already  a  number 
of  interstate  administrative  agencies, 
some  with  many  years  of  successful  op- 
eration. The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
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which  now  operates  and  manages  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  worth  of  trans- 
portation and  related  public  works  is  the 
oldest  example.  It  is  now  45  years  old. 
Multlstate  commissions  with  large  num- 
bers of  member  States  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fields  of  education,  natural  resource 
development  and  management,  and  pol- 
lution control.  Several  compacts  have  a 
membership  of  all  or  almost  all  the 
States.  These  include  the  interstate  com- 
pact for  the  supervision  of  parolees  and 
probationers,  the  Interstate  compact  on 
juveniles,  and  the  Interstate  compact  on 
mental  health.  Accordingly,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  body  of  experience  for 
a  multlstate  tax  compact  and  its  com- 
mission to  draw  upon. 

The  multlstate  tax  compact  Is  a  re- 
sponsible answer  of  the  States  to  the 
shortcomings  of  State  tax  laws  as  they 
affect  multlstate  businesses.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  assure  equitable  treatment  of 
taxpayers,  facilitate  their  compliance 
with  tax  laws,  and  provide  means  of 
avoiding  or  settling  multlstate  tax  dis- 
putes wlUTe  preserving  Intact  the  taxing 
jurlsdlctldh  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  compact  approach  should  be  con- 
trasted with  the  approach  taken  under 
suggested  Federal  legislation,  discussed 
in  a  letter  of  January  2.  1969.  from  Mr. 
Oeorge  Klnnear.  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Department  of  Revenue  and 
chairman  of  the  Multlstate  Tax  Com- 
mission. I  concur  in  the  remarks  made 
in  Mr.  Klnnear's  letter. 

This  bill  seeking  congressional  consent 
for  the  multlstate  tax  compact  is  being 
introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Aixorr,  Ahduson,  Bmarrr,  Bdlx. 
Bnisicx.  CHintcB,  Cdxtis.  EUglxton. 
PONO.  OOLOWATn.  Okavkl,  Qmiwwzs.  Oux- 

NKT,  HAlfSSM,  HATnXLO.  HlUSXA.  IlfOTTTX. 

jAcxaoN.  JouAN  of  Idaho.  McOn,  Moss, 
PncT,  Randolph,  Stsvxns,  Town,  Yai- 
BOROVGH.  and  Yottng  of  North  Dakota. 

I  recognize  that,  after  hearings  by  the 
appropriate  conunittee,  modifications 
may  be  found  to  be  desirable.  However, 
no  matter  what  the  exact  form  of  the 
consent  legislation  may  be,  I  feel  that 
the  Congress  should  give  sanction  and 
encouragement  to  the  States  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  of  taxation  of  multi- 
state  businesses  tlirough  the  compact 
approach. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoas  Immediately  following  my 
remarks,  along  with  the  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1969,  from  Mr.  George  Klnnear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bill  (S.  1198)  to  permit  a  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  the  several 
States  relating  to  taxation  of  multlstate 
taxpayers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hscoao.  as 
follows: 

S.  1198 

Be  it  enacted  J>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatixtes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a«  tbe  "lifuitutate  Tax 
Compact  Act". 


Sac.  a.  Conaent  of  Ooogreas  la  hereby  given 
to  any  two  or  more  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a 
compact  or  agreement,  not  In  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a)  To  fadUtate  proper  determination  of 
State  and  local  tax  llabUlty  of  mulUetate 
taxpayers.  Including  the  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  tax  bases  and  settlement  of  appor- 
tionment disputes. 

(b)  To  promote  uniformity  or  compatlbU- 
Ity  In  significant  component*  of  tax  systems. 

(c)  To  facilitate  multlstate  taxpayer  con- 
venience and  compliance  In  the  flllng  of  tax 
returns  and  other  phases  of  tax  admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

(d)  To  avoid  dupUcatlve  taxation. 

Sac.  3.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  further 
given  to  such  States  to  establish  such  agen- 
cies, Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  effective  such  agree- 
ment or  compact,  and  to  amend  any  such 
agreemeat  or  compact. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magku- 
SON,  Is  as  follows: 

Statx  or  Washiwoton. 
DEPAxmiNT  or  Rkvknui. 

Olympia,  January  2. 1969. 
Hon.  WAxaxN  O.  Macnoson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAK  SxMAToa  lilACNusoi*:  As  you  know 
otir  State  of  Washington,  and  most  of  the 
other  states,  have  been  vitally  interested  In 
working  to  find  equitable  solutions  to  tax 
problems  of  multlstate  business.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  legitimate  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  the  field  of  multlstate 
treatment  of  business  taxation;  we  beUeve 
multlstate  businesses  are  Juatlfled  In  asking 
for  uniformity,  slmpUclty,  and  eqiUty  In  tax- 
ation by  the  states:  and  we  feel  that  the 
ICxiItlstate  Tax  Compact  is  the  ?ray  to  go 
about  solving  these  problems,  through  the 
voluntary,  affirmative,  and  collective  action 
of  the  states. 

We  do  not  believe  that  federal  legislation, 
such  as  that  of  Representative  Willis  In  the 
last  session  or  that  which  Senator  Rlblcoff 
has  announced  he  will  propose  In  the  pres- 
ent session,  U  a  proper  solution  to  any  of 
these  problems:  uniformity.  slmpUclty,  or 
equity. 

Its  standards  of  "uniformity"  consist  of 
uniform  exemptions  to  a  preferred  g^up  of 
taxpayers.  Removing  a  favored  group  of  busi- 
nesses from  taxing  Jurisdiction  may  be  said 
to  simplify  things  for  those  taxpayers  whose 
organization  structure  or  business  practices 
can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  Jurisdictional 
escape  hatches  provided  for  them:  It  hardly 
simplifies  things  for  the  remaining  taxpayers 
who  must  pick  up  the  slack  of  lost  tax  rev- 
enues and  still  try  to  compete  with  their 
tax  exempt  competition.  This  sort  of  restric- 
tive federal  legislation  In  fact  creates  new 
and  extensive  areas  of  Inequity  and  nonunl- 
formlty  as  between  localized  and  multlstate 
businesses. 

We  agree  with  all  who  say  taxes  must  be 
equitable  to  multlatate  taxpayers:  we  beUeve 
they  must  also  be  equitable  to  local  taxpay- 
ers and  to  local  and  state  governments.  We 
agree  that  multiple  and  duplicative  taxes 
must  be  eliminated;  but  multlstate  business 
must  pay  Its  way.  Its  fair  share:  It  Is  no  solu- 
tion to  reUeve  such  business  entirely  from 
supporting  state  and  local  governments.  We 
agree  that  tax  compliance  and  reporting 
should  be  simplified  so  as  not  to  hamstring 
multlstate  business;  the  simplification  must 
not  be  such,  however,  that  It  causes  drastic 
shifts  In  revenue  burdens  and  destroys  or 
handicaps  the  revenue  sources  of  state  and 
local  governments,  most  of  which  are  already 
suffering  desperate  fiscal  predicaments. 

The  State  of  Washington  along  with  the 
other  26  states  presently  Joined  together  In 
the  Multlstate  Tax  Commission  are  firmly 
opposed    federal    legislation    of   the   WllUs- 


Rlblcoff  kind.  We  believe  such  legislation  is 
both  unnecessary  and  Inappropriate  as  a 
solution  for  present  or  future  problems  in 
the  taxation  of  multlstate  business.  I  will  not 
go  into  a  detailed  discussion  In  this  letter 
except  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  our  general 
opposition  as  a  matter  of  basic  philosophy, 
we  find  over  twenty  separate  provisions  in 
the  most  recent  versions  of  proposed  federal 
bills  which  either  narrow  the  tax  base  for 
a  preferred  group  of  businesses,  exempt  them 
entirely  from  state  taxing  Jurisdiction,  or 
make  state  tax  collection  more  dlfQcult,  in- 
effective, and  more  costly. 

The  Multlstate  Tax  Compact  has  already 
been  enacted  by  16  states:  eleven  others  have 
joined  the  Multlstate  Tax  Commission, 
created  by  the  Compact,  as  associate  mem- 
bers. Through  the  Compact  methodology  the 
Commission  has  already  accomplished  a  great 
deal  In  Its  abort  16-month  existence.  Much 
more  can  and  will  be  accomplished  which  the 
states  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate. 

The  states  earnestly  desire  and  request  an 
opportunity  to  fully  apprise  the  Senate  of 
their  achievements,  plans,  and  purposes  in 
this  field. 

Sincerely, 

GeOSCE    KtNNEA*. 

Director. 


8.  1 205— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  A  SUPREME  SACRI- 
nCE  MEDAL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  there  Is  no  action  a  Government 
can  take  which  wiU  adequately  honor 
those  service  men  and  women  who  give 
up  their  lives  for  their  country;  but  cer- 
tainly an  ezpressloii  of  gratitude  by  the 
people  through  their  Government  to  the 
members  of  the  family  of  such  men  and 
women  la  altogether  desirable  and  ap- 
propriate. To  that  end.  therefore,  I  to- 
day  introduce  for  myself  and  Senators 
BiBLX.  Bttsozck.  Btxo  of  West  Virginia. 
Coopn.  Eastland.  FAnov,  GoooBX. 
Harris.  Prouty,  Schweiker.  Scott.  Ste- 
VBTS,  Tronras.  and  YARBOEOuoa.  a  bin  to 
provide  for  a  military  decoration  to  be 
known  as  the  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  widow  or 
next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  lost  their  lives  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  armed  conflict. 

Those  brave  men  and  women  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  service  of  our 
country  are,  Indeed,  this  country's  great- 
est heroes  and  they,  and  their  families, 
deserve  recognition  in  excess  of  that  cur- 
rently bestowed.  While  the  Purple  Heart 
is  a  most  cherished  and  distinguished 
decoration  it  does  not  adequately  reflect 
the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  battle;  nor  does  it  ade- 
quately honor  those  who  have  lost  loved 
ones  as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict. 
Similarly,  the  gold  star  pin  given  to  the 
next  of  kin  is  hardly  more  than  a  token 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  families  of 
those  who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  blU  has 
the  f  uU  support  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
AMVETS.  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoxd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEirr.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
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and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1205)  to  provide  for  a 
medal  to  be  known  as  the  Supreme  Sacri- 
fice MedsU  and  to  provide  for  its  presen- 
tation to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have 
lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of  armed 
conflict.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkk  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banldng  tmd  Curren- 
cy, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

B.  1206 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  no  action  a  government  can  take  which 
wlU  adequately  honor  those  men  and  women 
who  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  country; 
but  an  expression  of  gratitude  by  the  peoi^e 
through  its  government  to  the  members  of 
the  family  of  such  men  and  women  Is  desir- 
able and  appropriate.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  special  medal  to  honor  those  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
have  lost  their  Uvea  as  the  result  of  armed 
conflict,  and  to  provide  for  the  presentation 
of  such  medal  to  the  widows  or  widowers  or 
next  of  kin  of  such  members. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  for  the  designing 
and  striking  of  an  appropriate  medal  to  be 
known  as  the  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  for 
presentation  to  the  widows  or  next  of  kin  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who,  while  serving  on  active  duty,  lost 
their  lives  as  the  direct  result  of  armed 
conflict. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  locate  the 
widow  or  the  next  of  kin  of  each  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  lost  his  life  on  or 
after  August  6,  1964,  and  whose  death  oc- 
curred under  the  conditions  described  In  tiie 
first  section  of  this  Act,  and  to  present  the 
Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  to  such  widow  or 
next  of  kin,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  such 
member. 

(b)  Upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medtd  shaU 
be  presented  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kl 
any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  wh(^ 
life  prior  to  August  5,  1964,  under  tue  con- 
ditions described  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  Applications  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  In- 
formation as  the   Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal 
shall  In  all  cases  be  awarded  to  the  widow, 
if  living.  If  there  is  no  widow  the  medal  shall 
be  awarded  to  one  of  the  following  {persons. 
In  the  order  named :  ( 1 )  the  child  or  children 
of  the  former  member,  (2)  the  parents  of  the 
former  member,  or  (3)  the  brothers  axid 
sisters  of  the  former  member. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  act,  (1)  the  term 
"widow"  shaU  include  widower;  (2)  the 
terms  "child"  or  "children"  shall  Include 
stepchild  or  stepchildren  and  a  child  or 
chUdren  through  adoption;  (3)  the  term 
"parents"  shall  Include  mother,  father,  step- 
mother, stepfather,  mother  through  adop- 
tion, and  father  through  adoption;  and  (4) 
the  term  "brothers  and  sisters"  shall  Include 
half  brothers  and  half  sisters. 

Sxc.  6.  Whoever  shall  (I)  falsely  make, 
forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  to  be  falsely 
made,  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  aid  in  false- 
ly making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting  the 
Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  provided  for  iinder 
this  Act,  or  (2)  s«U  or  bring  Into  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  from  any  foreign  place,  or  have 
in  his  possession,  any  such  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 


Sbc.  6.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thOTlsed  to  ]»escrlbe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  be  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
effective  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  1207— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RQiATING  TO  REGULATION  OP 
UTlLmr  SECURITY  ISSUES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  l>e- 
half  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  and  myself,  I  Intro- 
duce for  ai^roprlate  reference  a  bill 
supported  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, to  repeal  section  204(f)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion wiiich  excludes  from  Federal  Power 
Commission  jurisdiction  the  regulation 
of  security  issues  by  an  electric  utility 
"organized  and  operating  in  a  State 
imder  the  laws  of  which  its  security  is- 
sues are  regulated  by  a  State  commis- 
sion." The  effect  of  section  204(f).  has 
been  to  limit  Federal  Power  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  security  issues  to  no 
more  than  28  of  the  184  major  electric 
utilities. 

Mr.  President.  State  utility  commis- 
sions are  not  equipped  to  analyze  security 
Issues.  A  majority  of  them  do  not  have  a 
single  security  analyst  on  their  staff. 
Analysis  of  security  issues  Is  a  sophisti- 
cated business.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly complex,  as  a  reading  of  the  testi- 
mony Tuesday,  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance,  by 
CHialrman  Hamer  Budge  of  the  Securities 
said  Exchange  Commission,  indicates. 
One  electric  utility  has  put  aside  almost 
10  perfent  of  its  stock  for  purchase  at 
reduce!  prices,  through  stock  options,  by 
company  insiders.  This  was  done  so 
adromly  that  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion^as  completely  unaware  that  he  and 
'colleagues  had  approved  this  plan 

Eder  which  the  board  chairman  of  the 
litllity,  in  one  transaction,  made  a  wind- 
fall profit  amoimting  to  more  than  twice 
the  annual  salary  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners and  their  18  staff  members. 

When  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
stock  are  sold  to  power  company  insiders 
at  a  fraction  of  the  market  value,  both 
the  stockholder  and  consumer  suffer.  The 
loss  of  capital,  because  of  the  sale  at 
below-market  option  price,  amounts  to 
capital  forgone.  Capital  has  to  be  raised 
somewhere  else.  Stock  option  abuse  is  one 
of  the  resisons  why  electric  utilities  last 
year  requested  a  record  high  in  rate 
increases. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  granting  stock 
options  In  risk  enterprises  whose  suc- 
cess or  failure  depends  largely  on  the 
ability  of  executives  to  develop  and  sell 
a  product  or  service  profitably  in  a  com- 
petitive market.  Electric  utilities  are  not 
in  that  category.  They  have  a  monopoly. 
They  sell  an  essential  product.  Their 
revenue  is  related  more  to  the  size  of 
their  investment,  or  rate  base,  than  it 
is  to  competition  in  the  marketplace.  The 
law  requires  that  the  utilities'  rates  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses,  including 
taxes,  salaries  and  emoluments,  plus 
profit.  However,  utility  officials'  gain 
from  stock  option  transactions  rarely 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  public  or 
the    regulatory    commissions.    Security 


analysts  for  Investment  and  brokerage 
houses,  and  the  utilities  themselves,  is- 
sue voluminous  information  about  secu- 
rity issues,  but  precious  little  about  stock 
options  and  insider  transactions. 

Requirements  for  reporting  utility  of- 
ficials' stock  option  transactions  are,  at 
best,  minimal,  and  even  these  limited 
requirements  are  sometimes  disregarded. 
The  latest  example  to  come  to  my  atten- 
tion involves  Fischer  S.  Black,  president 
of  Tampa  Electric.  He  made  a  windfall 
profit  of  $140,562  through  exercise  of  op- 
tions on  13,000  shares  of  stock.  He  failed 
to  advise  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  that  the  transaction  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  securities 
through  the  exercise  of  options.  Nor  did 
he  advise  the  SEC  as  to  the  reduced  cost 
of  the  stock  to  him.  An  enterprising  re- 
porter, Charles  Stafford  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times — a  member  of  that 
small  but  valuable  segment  of  the  press 
corps  which  reports  utility  matters  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  investigation 
rather  than  utility  press  releases — veri- 
fied tuid  reported  the  truth  about 
Fischer  Black's  stock  option  windfall  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  appropriately, 
and  I  shall  insert  Mr.  Stafford's  account 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  Senator 
Hart's  and  my  bill  is  needed  to  protect 
utility  stockholders  and  customers.  They 
have  no  effective  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
electric  utilities,  whose  management  de- 
cides policy,  including  policy  on  stock 
options,  through  exercise  of  proxies.  The 
stockholders  and  ratepayers  in  most 
States  have  no  voice  before  the  State 
commissions,  which  have  no  staff  to 
analyze,  or  even  discover,  stock  option 
plEins.  The  commission  and  staff  with 
competence  in  this  field  is  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  in  most  cases 
is  powerless  to  act  because  of  section 
204(f) ,  which  our  bill  would  repeal. 

The  authors  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935.  Senator  Bur- 
ton K.  Wheeler  and  the  late  Representa- 
tive Sam  Raybum.  envisioned  Federal 
Power  Commission  regulation  of  utility 
security  issues,  just  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulates  railroad 
security  issues.  Section  204(f)  was  in- 
serted at  the  instance  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners.  NARUC  will  testify  on 
March  10,  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  on 
S.  607.  my  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel 
bill,  which  would  require  reporting  and 
publication,  among  other  things,  of  more 
information  about  utility  stock  option 
plans.  S.  607  would  not  transfer  regula- 
tory responsibility,  wliich  largely  rests 
with  the  State  commissions.  I  shall  send 
a  copy  of  these  remarks  to  NARUC,  pre- 
paratory to  questioning  its  witness  on  the 
administration  by  the  State  commissions 
of  the  responsibilities  it  sought  and  re- 
ceived through  section  204(f) . 

Mr.  President,  I  would  refer  those  who 
seek  examples  of  stock  option  abuse  by 
officials  of  some  of  the  32  power  com- 
panies with  stock  option  plans  to  my  re- 
marks in  the  March  21,  1967,  Record, 
beginning  on  page  S  4132.  Those  remarks 
also  include  the  text  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  Opinion  No.  433,  issued 
Jime  30, 1964.  denying  authority  for  issu- 
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ance  of  common  stock.  Including  stock 
options,  for  Black  Hills  Power  k  Light. 
This  was  only  the  second  case  Involving 
utility  stock  options  to  come  before  the 
PPC.  because  of  its  limited  jurisdiction 
In  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Stafford's  article.  "Stock  Option 
Brings  $140,582  Bonus."  In  the  February 
22.  1969.  issue  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Fla.. 
Times,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's January  2.  1969.  report  on  my  bill 
in  the  90th  Congress.  S.  1355.  which  is 
a  companion  to  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today.  I  also  ask  unanimous  cow- 
sent  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  bUl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill,  and  other 
matters,  requested  by  Senator  Metcalf. 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1207)  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Power  Act  which 
exempt  from  Federal  Power  Commission 
re?ulatl««-  the  issuance  of  securities  by 
public  utilities  subject  to  certain  State 
regulation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1207 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effec- 
tive on  tbe  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  subeectlon  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  ( 18  U.S.C. 
834c(f))  IsrqjMOed. 

The  article  and  other  matters,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Metcalf.  are  as  follows: 
I  From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fl».)  Times.  Feb. 

aa.  1968] 

Stock  Option  BaxNoa  tlM.SSa  Bomrs 
(By  Charles  Stafford) 

Waskimgton. — Fischer  S.  Black,  president 
of  Tampa  Eectrlc  Company,  recently  pur- 
chased 13.000  shares  of  his  Arm's  stock  under 
a  stock  option  plan,  which.  In  effect,  gave  him 
a  bonus  of  tl40.5«3  SO. 

The  purchase  also  made  Black  the  second 
largest  individual  stockholder  among  Tampa 
Electrlc's  officers  and  directors.  Records  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 
show  he  now  owns  19.210  shares  of  the  arm's 
comxnon  stock. 

Tampa  Electrlc's  1968  proxy  statement 
listed  Peter  O.  Knight.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tampa,  as  the  utility's  major 
stockholder  among  the  officers  and  directors 
with  123.934  shares.  William  C.  Maclnnes. 
Tampa  Electrlc's  board  chairman,  held  9.840 
shares. 

On  May  13.  1960,  Tampa  Electric  stock- 
holders granted  10-year  options  to  Bfaclnnes 
on  24.000  shares  emd  Black  on  10.000  shares. 
The  price  was  set  at  117.8125  per  share.  This 
40.000  shares  was  among  02,000  placed  under 
option  for  officers  and  directors  and  20.800 
shares  for  key  employes  at  prices  ranging 
from  $17  8126  to  t26  per  share. 

Records  show  Maclnnes  exercised  his  op- 
tion on  5,000  shares  prior  to  the  stockholders' 
meeting  of  1905.  There  is  no  record  he  has 
made  any  additional  purchases.  He  and  Black 
have  until  May  13.  1970.  to  exercise  the  option 
on  the  remaining  stock  available  to  them — 
19.000  shares  for  Maclnnes  and  3.000  shares 
for  Black. 

At  the  option  price  Black  would  have  paid 
$231,562.60  for  the  13,000  shares.  He  reported 


the  purchase  to  the  SEC  on  Feb.  5.  The  clos- 
ing price  for  Tampa  Electric  stock  that  day 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  $28  025, 
and  the  13.000  shares  would  have  coat  an 
Investor  $372,136. 

The  difference  In  what  Black  paid  for  the 
stock  and  what  he  would  have  had  to  pay  for 
It  in  the  marketplace.  $140.503J}0  represented 
a  bonus  for  him.  Critics  of  the  stock  option 
plan  call  it  a  "windfall  profit." 

Black,  contacted  yesterday  In  Tampa,  said 
most  major  companies  offer  their  executives 
stock  option  plans  as  management  Incen- 
tives and  that  they  are  generally  given  In 
lieu  of  salary.  He  said  he  sees  nothing  wrong 
with  the  practice. 

While  the  option  plan  Is  available  to  of- 
ficers and  other  key  personnel,  he  said,  all 
other  Tampa  Electric  employes  have  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  company  stock  15  per  cent 
under  the  market  price. 

In  his  report  to  SBC.  Black  simply  noted 
the  purchase  of  13.000  shares.  A  portion  of  In. 
structlon  11  of  the  report  form  states:  "If  the 
transaction  .  .  .  Involved  the  purchase  of 
secxirltles  through  the  exercise  of  options,  so 
state  and  give  the  exercise  price  per 
share  .  .  ."  Black  neglected  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, a  Tampa  Electric  spokesman  said  Black 
had  purchased  the  stock  under  the  option 
plan. 

"These  things  are  reported  In  our  proxy 
statement  every  year."  said  Black.  "There's 
no  secret  about  It.  It's  public  Information." 

Black's  annual  salary  as  Tampa  Electric 
president  In  1907 — the  latest  year  on  record 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission — was 
$59,025.  Maclnnes'  was  $80,000. 

In  1964,  m  denying  the  application  for  a 
stock  option  plan  of  a  company  over  which 
It  had  jurisdiction,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission listed  these  objections  to  stock 
options: 

"First,  such  plans  disguise  the  extent  of 
managerial  compensation  and  thus  make  It 
easy  for  the  top  managers  to  receive  exces- 
sive cocnpensatlon.  As  the  staff  showed  In 
this  case,  there  Is  no  practical  method  of  ac- 
coxintlng  for  stock  options  which  will  give  a 
clear  indication  of  their  cost  to  the  company. 
Over  the  years,  the  accounting  for  costs  has 
been  made  the  foundation  of  knowledgeable 
regulatory  control.  Since  there  Is  no  dis- 
closure of  service  coats  under  these  plans  In 
the  accounts  of  the  utility,  the  use  of  the 
stock  option  form  of  executive  compensa- 
tion distorts  the  real  coat  of  electric  utility 
services.  On  the  other  band.  Increases  In 
cash  salary  payments  are  Immediately  evi- 
dent. Entered  into  the  books  of  account  they 
are  disclosed  and  understood  by  Investon, 
consumers  and  regulatory  officials  alike. 

"Second,  stock  options  usually  prefer  the 
top  executives  and  Ignore  the  Important  role 
of  the  lower  and  middle  management  group. 
On  a  companywlde  basis,  they  may  create  a 
morale  problem  for  the  many  which  offset 
their  claimed  Incentive  value  to  the  few. 

"Third,  such  plans  lead  to  executive  com- 
pensation which  Is  often  Irrational,  erratic 
and  unrelated  to  the  performance  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, general  market  trends  and  the 
growth  of  the  economy  In  the  company's 
market  area  may  play  a  larger  role  In  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  options  than  the 
efforts  of  the  option-holders  themselves. 

FzontAL  Pown  CoitMissioir  Report  on 
S.  1366.  90rH  CoNORxas 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Act    which    exempt    from    Federal 
Power  Commission  regulation  the  Issuance 
of  securities  by  public  utilities  subject  to 
certain  State  regulation 
S.    1366   would   make   the   Federal    Power 
Conunlaslon's    existing    responsibilities    for 
regulating  securities  Issuances  of  public  util- 
ities uniformly  applicable  to  pubUc  utilities, 
by  eliminating  the  special  exemption  of  se- 
curities   regulation    granted    by    subsection 


a04(f)  to  some  public  utilities  already  under 
the  general  regulation  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  Under  present  law,  public  utilities  which 
are  subject  to  FPC  regulation  in  such  matters 
as  Interstate  wholesale  rates  and  accounting 
practices  may  nonetheless  be  exempted  from 
section  204  regulation  of  their  securities: 
Public  utUltles  are  exempted  If  they  operate 
In  the  state  of  their  Incorporation  albeit  only 
a  portion  of  their  total  operations  and  If  that 
state  also  regulates  their  securities.  Public 
utilities  are  not  exempted  If  they  have  no 
operations  In  their  state  of  Incorporation  or 
If  that  state  does  not  regulate  the  securities 
Issue.  These  distinctions  do  not  seem  relevant 
to  any  criteria  of  public  policy  to  justify 
avoidance  of  Federal  Power  Act  standards. 
(A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  existing  ex- 
emption Is  appended  hereto.) 

Where  the  present  exemption  standard  ap- 
plies, state  Jurisdiction  Is  exclusive,  although 
a  second  state  agency  may  have  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  where  the  utility  operates  In  two 
states.  Under  S.  1356  public  utility  securities 
Issues  would  still  be  subject  to  State  com- 
mission regulation  as  Is  the  case  of  those 
public  utilities  under  the  PubUc  UUUty  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  but  uniform  Federal  regu- 
lation would  also  apply.  This  contrasts  with 
ICC  Jxulsdlctlon  of  railroad  securities  which 
Is  exclusive,  49  U.S.C.  20(a) . 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  believes 
that  such  concurrent  jtirlsdlctlon  would  en- 
hance consumer  and  stockholder  protection 
and  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  both  state 
and  federal  agencies  without  Inhibiting  In 
any  way  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
electric  industry. 

S.  1355  would  ensure  that  the  securities 
Issues  of  all  Commission  regulated  public 
utilities  meet  the  standards  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (except  members  of  registered 
holding  company  systems)  and  thereby 
eliminates  any  advantages  they  may  now  en- 
Joy  as  a  result  of  variances  between  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

The  criterion  of  subsection  204(f)  for  ex- 
emption from  uniform  national  standards 
does  not  reflect  the  realities  of  marketing 
public  utility  securities.  Most,  If  not  all,  pub- 
lic utilities  compete  for  funds  In  the  na- 
tional money  market.  Their  secxirltles  are 
traded  In  the  national  exchanges.  The  stock- 
holders and  Investors  In  any  one  public  util- 
ity's securities  are  only  colncldentally  resi- 
dents of  the  state  In  which  the  utility  oper- 
ates. The  physical  plant  and  consumers  are 
often  In  several  states,  due  to  multt -state 
operations  or  Interconnections.  The  Interests 
sought  to  be  protected  by  state  regulation, 
therefore,  are  not  coincidental  with  the  In- 
terests protected  by  a  national  policy.  Indeed, 
In  marketing  of  seciirltles  of  public  utilities, 
there  Is  less  relationship  to  the  state  of 
operation  than  In  any  other  aspect  of  an  elec- 
tric utility's  operation,  while  It  Is  the  sole 
area  where  the  Federal  Power  Act  provides 
an  exemption  from  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  certain  public  utilities.  This  exemp- 
tion was  not  included  In  the  original  Public 
Utility  Act  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Wheeler 
and  Representative  Raybum.  (The  Appendix 
traces  the  origin  of  this  exemption.) 

The  Public  Utility  Act  of  1936  assigned  se- 
curities regulation  of  electric  utilities  to  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlsslon.  Federal  and  state 
public  utility  securities  regulation  differs 
from  the  Federal  Secvirltles  Act  of  1933  and 
the  various  state  blue-sky  laws  which  are 
anti-fraud  or  registration  statutes  which  are  ' 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  would-be 
Investor.  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (and  similar  federal  and  state  statutes) 
authorizes  approval,  disapproval  or  condi- 
tional approval  of  securities  Issues  of  Inter- 
state public  utilities  to  protect  the  company 
and  its  consumers  as  well  as  the  Investor. 

In  reviewing  security  Issues,  the  PPC  con- 
siders the  capital  structure  of  the  company 
with  the  view,  among  others,  toward  main- 
taining a  balanced  debt-equity  ratio  which 
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will  minimize  the  coat  of  capital  without  im- 
pairing the  ability  of  the  company  to 
Jrcather  adverse  business  conditions. 

The    Commlsslonls    regulations    have    as- 
sisted both  the  consumers  and  the  utilities 


adopted  the  NARUO  suggestion,  which  was 
then  accepted  In  the  Conference  Committee.' 

B3CTENT  OF  PRESENT  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
JURISDICTION 

Section  204(f)  now  states  that: 


Thus    the    Commission's    requirements    for,^      "The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
competitive  bidding  by  underwriters  In  th*'^xtend  to  a  public  utility  organized  and  op- 


marketing  of  utility  securities  tends  to  en-     l^atlng  In  a'state  under  the  laws  of  which 
^^-  .-  security  Issues  are  regulated  by  a  State 


„. „  -  .  n-     Ira 

sure  that  the  public  uUUty  obtains  the  low-     j^ 
est  interest  rate  lor  debt  securities. 

PPC  procedures  are  not  burdensome;  ap- 
proval of  a  security  Issue  Is  generally  given 
in  20  to  30  days,  comparable  to  the  time 
the  SEC  requires  to  review  the  same  securi- 
ties Issue  under  the  Independent  dlscloeure- 
type  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  provide  effective  regiilatlon  at  the 
national  level  for  public  utilities  which  sell 
or  transmit  electricity  In  Interstate  com- 
merce will  be  furthered  by  removing  the  ex- 
emption from  Commission  Jurisdiction  which 
204(f)  provides.  S.  1355  preserves  the  con- 
current jxirlsdlctlon  of  state  commissions 
and  would  enhance  consumer  and  stockhold- 
er protection.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion therefore  believes  the  enactment  of 
S.  1355  would  be  in  accord  with  the  public 
Interest. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
while  there  is  no  objection  to  submission  of 
this  report  the  Bureau  questions,  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to  it,  whether 
the  proposed  change  In  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess Is  needed  j|t  this  time. 

A  separate  >8tetement  by  Commissioner 
Bagge  Is  attacheoT 


APPENDIX 

Orioin   and   Scope  of  Present  FPC 

SECTTRrmS    JtJRlSDICnON 
origin    of    section    204(f) 

Subsection  204(f)  did  not  originally  ap- 
pear In  the  Wheeler-Raybum  blU  which  be- 
came the  Public  UtUlty  Act  of  1936.>  The 
original  bill  provided  for  State-Federal  con- 
current Jurisdiction,  unlike  section  20(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  on  which 
section  204  was  modeled.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners proposed  to  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Interstate  Conunerce  Committees  that 
section  204  be  amended  to  exclude  from  PPC 
jurisdiction  the  securities  Issues  of  public 
uUUtles  organized  and  operating  In  a  State 
under  the  laws  of  which  Its  securities  Issues 
were  reg\ilated  by  a  State  Commission.^  The 
Senate  Committee  rejected  this  proposal  and 
to  make  the  original  Intent  clear,  added  a 
subsection  204(f)  Which  would  have  express- 
ly preserved  both  State  and  Federal  jxirls- 
dlctlon.  explaining: " 

"Subsection  (f)  expressly  preserves  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  commissions  undet 
State  statutes  which  require  Commission  ap- 
proval of  security  issues." 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  preservmg  con- 
current  jurisdiction  but  the  House  Commltr 
tee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 


■  H.R.  6423  and  3.  1725,  74th  Congress,  Ist 
Session,  1935. 

-Hearings,  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Senate;  on  S.  1725,  74th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session.  Testimony  of  John  E.  Ben- 
ton. General  Solicitor  for  NARUC.  p.  751. 

^Senate  Report  621.  74th  Congress,  1st 
Session.  1936.  p.  50.  The  Committee's  pro- 
posed subsection  (f)  read:  "The  Commis- 
sion shall  not  grant  any  application  iinder 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  security 
which  is  subject,  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  com- 
mission, unless  the  applicable  State  laws 
shall  have  been  complied  with."  Confiden- 
tial Committee  Print,  S.  1725,  74th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  May  4,  1935,  p.  39,  MT  of  Print. 


Commission. 

Primarily  because  of  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  section  204(f)  no  more  than  28  of 
the  184  major  electric  utilities  are  subject 
to  PPC  regulation  of  their  securities  issues.' 
This  number  has  g^ne  down  In  recent  years 
as  some  public  utilities  have  changed  their 
corporate  domicile  from  a  State  where  they 
had  no  operations  to  a  State  in  which  they 
do  operate,  and  have  thus  exempted  them- 
selves from  PPC  jurisdiction."  Seventeen  of 
the  28  utilities  are  In  the  four  States  (South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Iowa)  with- 
out a  State  commission  with  power  to 
regulate  securities  Issues,  10  more  are  In- 
corporated In  States  In  which  they  have  no 
operations,  and  one  company  Is  subject  to 
PPC  jurisdiction  because  provisions  In  Its 
charter  exempt  It  from  State  public  utility 
regulation.  Porty-flve  more  public  utilities 
under  general  PPC  Jurisdiction  are  subject 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  their  securities  regulation  as  members  of 
registered  public  utility  holding  company 
systems  pursuant  to  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act."  The  statutory  standards 
for  authorization  of  securities  Issues  under 
the  Holding  Company  Act »  are  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  Identical  to  the  Federal  Power 
Act  standards,  although  the  SEC  has  some- 
times administered  these  standards  differ- 
ently from  the  FPC.  The  exemption  appear- 
ing In  subsection  204(f)  of  the  Power  Act  was 
not  written  Into  the  Holding  Company  Act. 

Under  section  204(f),  a  public  utility  with 
operations  In  several  States  is  exempt  from 
PPC  jurisdiction  If  It  Is  Incorporated  In  one 
of  the  States  in  which  It  operates.  For  ex- 
ample. Southwestern  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, which  operates  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  does  75%  of  its  busi- 
ness In  Texas,  which  has  no  State  commis- 
sion. It  Is  exempt  from  FPC  jurisdiction 
because  It  Is  organized  and  does  some  of  its 
business  in  New  Mexico,  which  regulates  the 
company's  securities. 

Even  apart  from  the  special  exemption  of 
subsection  204(f),  public  utilities  have  con- 
siderable leeway  In  their  financing  programs. 
The  securities  jurisdiction  of  the  FPC  does 
not  extend  to  normal  short-term  financing 
£is  section  204(e)  exempts  securities  ma- 
turing within  one  year  and  not  exceeding  in 
value  6%  of  the  outstanding  par  value. 


STATEMENT   OF    COMMISSIONER    CaRL    E.    BaGCE 

ON  S.  1355,  90th  Congress 
S.  1355  would  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  over  security  is- 


*  House  Report  No.  1318,  74th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  p.  28:  "Under  the  statute  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (f)  of  the  Senate 
bill  that  applicable  State  laws  must  be  com- 
piled with  before  Commission  approval  may 
be  given  has  been  changed  to  authorize  secu- 
rity Issues  without  Federal  approval  where 
such  Issues  are  regulated  by  a  State  commis- 
sion In  which  the  public  utility  Is  organized 
and  operating." 

'Even  10  of  the  28  companies  have  not 
acquiesced  in  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

•Duke  Power  Company  moved  Its  corpo- 
rate domicile  from  New  Jersey  to  North  Caro- 
lina In  1964.  Montana  Power  Company  moved 
Its  corporate  domicile  from  New  Jersey  to 
Montana  In  1961.  Puget  Sound  Power  and 
Light  moved  Its  corporate  domicile  from 
Massachusetts  to  Washington  In  1960. 

'  16  U.S.C.  79  et  seq. 

»15  U.S.C.  79g(c)l. 


suances  to  all  public  utilities  by  eliminating 
the  exemption  presently  granted  by  sub-sec- 
tion 204(f)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  At  the 
present  time  public  utilities  which  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  regulation 
In  such  matters  as  interstate  wholesale  rates 
and  accounting  practices  are  exempted  from 
Section  204  regulation  of  their  security  Is- 
suances if  they  operate  In  the  state  of  their 
Incorporation  and  If  that  state  regulates  their 
security  Issues. 

Section  204  was  enacted  In  1935  because 
Congress  concluded  that  some  regulatory 
agency,  either  state  or  Federal,  should  regu- 
late new  Issues  of  securities  by  public  utili- 
ties In  order  to  protect  against  abuses  such 
as  those  which  occurred  during  the  1920'8 
and  early  1930's.  Congress  left  to  the  states 
the  primary  authority  for  such  regulation.  It 
delegated  such  authority  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  only  when  It  would  be 
difficult  for  states  themselves  to  discharge 
this  responsibility.  It  was  decided  at  that 
time  that  there  was  no  need  for  both  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
have  this  jurisdiction. 

That  the  situation  differs  today  from  that 
which  existed  thirty  years  ago  cannot  be  de- 
nied. The  changes  which  have  occurred,  how- 
ever, seem  to  me  to  make  additional  Federal 
jurisdiction  of  security  Issuances  less,  rather 
than  more,  necessary.  Security  analysts  em- 
ployed by  Investment  and  brokerage  houses 
disseminate  voluminous  Information  to  the 
public.  Prospectuses  containing  complete  In- 
formation must  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  S.E.C.  Certified  Public  Accountants 
now  audit  and  certify  the  financial  state- 
ments of  every  major  public  utility.  Invest- 
ment officers  of  Investing  institutions  scru- 
tinize all  new  offerings.  Regulation  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  state 
commissions  of  accounts  provides  additional 
safeguards  to  the  Investing  public. 

There  is  no  record  of  abuses  which  must 
be  curbed  by  the  enactment  of  S.  1355.  Exist- 
ing Federal  and  state  regulation  together 
with  the  changes  noted  above  have.  In  fact, 
proven  to  be  wholly  effective  In  curbing  the 
abuses  which  were  prevalent  In  the  l920's 
and  early  1930's  and  in  preventing  occurrence 
of  similar  abuses.  The  existence  of  a  Federal 
"regulatory  gap"  does  not  Itself  argue  so 
forcefully  for  the  extension  of  Federal  regula-^ 
tlon  as  to  overcome  the  fact  that  there  exists 
no  abuse  which  cannot  be  corrected  under 
existing  legislation.  Since  no  need  has  been 
demonstrated  to  support  Its  enactment,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  extension  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
Interest  because  It  would  require  the  use  of 
resources  which  could  be  more  appropriately 
spent  m  other  areas  of  regulation. 

Nor  Is  It  decisive  that  public  utilities  com- 
pete for  funds  In  the  national  money  market 
and  that  their  securities  are  traded  on  the 
national  exchanges.  Unregulated  companies 
are  In  a  similar  situation.  Their  Investors  are 
protected  by  financial  analysts,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  state  securi- 
ties commissions,  state  "blue  sky"  laws,  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants,  and  common  sense. 

My  colleagues  contend  that  the  enactment 
of  S.  1355  would  provide  uniform  national 
standards  which  would  thereby  eliminate 
any  "advantages"  which  utilities  may  now 
"enjoy"  under  various  state  laws.  This,  how- 
ever, Is  Inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
the  bill  provides  concurrent  Jurisdiction, 
since.  If  standards  In  some  states  are  more 
stringent  than  that  which  the  P.P.C.  would 
require,  differences  In  treatment  would  still 
exist,  absent  complete  federal  preemption. 

My  colleageus  suggest  that  this  bill  would 
permit  the  FPC.  to  review  the  capital  struc- 
ture of  the  utility  with  a  view  toward  main- 
taining a  balanced  debt-equity  ratio  which 
will  minimize  the  cost  of  capital  without  Im- 
pairing the  ability  of  the  company  to  weather 
adverse  business  conditions.  This  factor  Is 
presently  reviewed  by  the  various  state  com- 
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minions,  and  my  colleagues  hare  cited  no 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  state  regulation 
has  defaulted  in  Its  exercise  of  this  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  the  purchas»8 
of  utility  secxuitlea  are  also  concerned  with 
this  objective  and  that  their  Influence  oper- 
ates to  achieve  this  objective. 

If  Congress,  moreover,  were  to  decide  that 
there  exists  a  need  to  impose  uniform  manda- 
tory competitive  bidding  requirements  in 
the  marketing  of  all  utlUty  securtUes.  such 
a  requirement  could  better  be  imposed  by 
legislation  which  would  deal  specifically  with 
that  problem. 

The  original  purpose  of  Section  204  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  was  to  provide  effective 
regulaUon  of  the  securities  of  public  utlll- 
ttas.  The  purpose  of  204(f)  was  to  protect 
aCBlhst  over-reg\ilatlon.  Section  204  has 
achieved  Its  purpose.  Such  being  the  case.  1 
cannot  agree  that  a  revision  such  as  the  one 
proposed  Is  at  all  necessary  and  hence.  I  must 
conclude  that  It  Is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 
Were  It  otherwise.  I  would  unhesitatingly 
Join  my  colleagues  In  their  endorsement  of 
this  proposal. 


S;.    120ff-INTRODUCnON     OP    BILL 

REL>rtlNO  TO  MEDICARE  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNotxYE).  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGk). 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pill)  ,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  ) .  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  Yarborouch)  ,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  more  widely  known  as  the 
Medicare  Act. 

The  basic  aim  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  one  thorough  medical  examina- 
tion annually  for  all  those  who  qualify 
for  medicare. 

At  present,  this  provision  Is  excluded 
from  medicare  benefits. 

The  importance  of  enacting  such  a 
proposal,  Mr.  President,  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Statistic  after  statistic  at- 
tests to  the  fact  that  better  preventive 
health  care  would  benefit  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  In  the  older  age 
brackets. 

If  detected  early,  a  number  of  chronic 
ailments,  such  as  glaucoma  and  diabetes, 
are  relatively  simple  and  Inexpensive  to 
treat. 

Countless  fatalities  caused  by  cancer, 
heart  ailments,  and  respiratory  disease 
could  be  avoided  each  year. 

Yearly  consultation  with  a  physician 
would  also  enable  older  citizens  to  be 
better  informed  about  the  symptoms  of 
those  ailments  prevalent  among  the 
aged.  It  would  further  acquaint  them 
with  available  methods  of  treatment. 

It  was  estimated  last  year  that  one  out 
of  every  seven  deaths  could  be  eliminated 
annually  through  preventive  medicine. 

This  thought  Is.  in  Itself,  staggering. 

But,  of  course,  the  effects  of  preven- 
tive care  would  be  felt  In  other  ways. 

We  might  avoid  years  of  human  suf- 
fering and  invaluable  personal  loss. 

We    might   prolong    by    decades   the 


years  in  which  Individuals  could  func- 
tion as  productive  citizens. 

We  might  eventually  reduce  the  strain 
which  now  exists  on  our  limited  medical 
facilities  and  personnel. 

I  realize  that  the  cost  of  a  medical 
examination  may  be  as  high  as  $50  to 
$75.  This  Is  not  inconsequential.  But  in 
view  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  taking  this  step,  neither  Is  it  pro- 
hibitive. 

In  fact.  It  ap()ears  quite  likely  that  en- 
actment of  this  measure  would  soon  real- 
ize an  expenditure  reduction  for  the 
medicare  program. 

A  December  1966  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Health  of  the  EHderly 
states: 

The  heavy  economic  and  social  costs  of 
chronic  diseases  arc  preventable  to  some  de- 
gree. .  .  .  There  is  a  great  need  for  addi- 
tional efforts.  .  .  .  Early  detection  appears  to 
offer  the  most  practical  approach. 

These  facts  are  also  supported  by  the 
industrial  health  plans  of  many  corpora- 
tions which  are  finding  It  economical  to 
provide  an  annual  physical  checkup  for 
employees.  This  is  merely  sound  business. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  apparent. 
The  treatment  and  cure  of  nearly  every 
disease  are  easier,  cheaper,  and  more 
successful  when  the  ailment  Is  caught  in 
its  early  stages. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  what  is  good 
business  for  private  enterprise  is  good 
business  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  facts  are  Irrefutable. 

The  need  is  apparent. 

The  responsibility  is  ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  careful  consideration  to  this 
legislation,  and  to  act  favorably  upon  It 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1208)  to  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Secxuity  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coverage,  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  pro- 
gram established  by  part  B  of  such  title, 
of  one  routine  physical  checkup  each 
year  for  individuals  insured  under  such 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodo  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1209— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATINO  TO  EXTENDED  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  eliminate  in  certain  cases  the 
requirement  that  an  insured  individual 
must  first  have  been  admitted  to  a  hos- 
pital in  order  to  qualify  for  extended 
medical  care  services,  and  would  expand 
posthospltal  extended  care  services  to 
include  therapeutic  as  well  as  nursing 
care  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  the  medicare  report  dated  Janu- 
ary 17.  1969.  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  received  recently,  former 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  stressed  the 
fact  that  all  medical  costs  have  risen 
sharply  In  the  last  3  years.  The  largest 
Increase  of  all  hsis  been  In  the  prices  for 
hospital  care,  which  have  gone  up  almost 
50  percent  since  the  beginning  of  1966. 


Among  the  many  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  the  splraling  costs  of  health 
care,  Secretary  Cohen  pointed  out  that 
"Services,  especially  costly  hospital  serv- 
ices, are  sometimes  utilized  unnecessar- 
ily; that  is,  they  are  not  medically 
necessary".  It  seems  to  me  that  one  way 
to  encourage  reduced  hospital  usage 
would  be  to  premlt  a  physician  to  assign 
a  patient  in  need  of  special  treatment, 
but  who  is  not  crltlcsdly  ill,  directly  to 
a  qualified  extended  care  facility  with- 
out loss  of  medicare  benefits. 

It  is  well  known  that  Public  Law  88-97 
now  provides  that  in  order  to  qualify  for 
extended  care  service  a  person  must  first 
have  been  a  patient  In  a  hospital  for 
not  less  thsm  3  consecutive  days.  No 
doubt  in  the  majority  of  cases  elderly 
persons  who  become  seriously  ill  may 
require  hospitalization,  but  there  are 
certainly  many  Instances  in  which  the 
illness  may  not  be  of  sufficient  severity 
to  Justify  hospitalization. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  to  require  a  prior  3- 
day  stay  in  a  hospital  for  all  older  pa- 
tients who  are  in  need  of  extended  care. 
I  fully  realize  that  medicare  is  not  in- 
tended to  provide  mere  custodial  care  for 
persons  confined  to  convalescent  homes. 
In  the  case  of  those  elderly  who  need 
specialized  medical  attention  but  do  not 
require  hospital  treatment,  however,  I 
see  little  reason  to  insist  in  all  cases  that 
they  must  first  spend  at  least  3  days  in 
a  hospital. 

Procedures  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished which  would  guarantee  that  a  pa- 
tient's physical  condition  is  such  that  he 
would  need  and  could  benefit  from  ex- 
tended care.  However,  this  objective  can 
be  achieved  without  requiring,  as  the  law 
does,  that  persons  must  first  be  admitted 
to  a  hospital  and  stay  a  minimum  of  3 
days  in  such  an  institution.  My  bill  pro- 
poses that  extended  care  would  be  made 
available  to  an  eligible  person  only  if  he 
has  received  outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nostic services,  has  been  certified  within 
7  days  to  be  in  need  of  extended  care, 
and  has  been  admitted  to  a  qualified 
extended  care  facility  within  14  days 
after  that  need  was  certified.  In  my 
opinion,  this  would  provide  adequate 
safeguard  against  any  lowering  of  stand- 
ards or  possible  abuses.  Each  patient 
would  have  to  be  certified  that  he  was  in 
need  of  extended  care  services  by  both 
the  hospital  and  the  patient's  physician. 

Mr.  President,  tills  relatively  minor 
change  in  the  law  ought  to  help  relieve 
some  of  the  pressures  for  space  in  our 
hospitals  and  to  reduce  total  medicine 
costs.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  re- 
duce the  standards  for  eligibility  for  care 
nor  would  it  complicate  administration 
of  the  act.  There  is  no  reason  why  hos- 
pital beds,  which  are  both  scarce  and 
very  costly,  should  be  occupied  by  elderly 
persons  even  for  3  days,  if  they  can  re- 
ceive adequate  care  and  treatment  in 
extended  care  facilities.  I  urge  this  pro- 
posal be  given  prompt  and  serious  con- 
sideration, along  with  other  changes 
which  have  been  suggested  in  this  im- 
portant act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  which  Is  being  cospon- 
sored  by  20  other  Senators,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord. 

The  bill  (8.  1209)  to  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate,  in  certain  casas,  the  require- 
ment that  an  insured  individual  have 
first  been  admitted  to  a  hospital  in  order 
to  qualify  imder  such  title  for  the  ex- 
tended care  services  provided  thereun- 
der, introduced  by  Mr.  Bath  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1209 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
1814(a)  (2)  (D)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  at  follows: 

•(D)  In  the  case  of  post-hospital  extended 
care  services,  such  services  are  or  were  re- 
quired to  be  given  on  an  Inpatient  basis  be- 
cause the  Individual  needs  or  needed  skilled 
nursing  care  on  a  continuing  basis  for — 

'■(1)  any  of  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  receiving  inpatient  hospital 
services  (or  services  which  would  constitute 
Inpatient  hospital  services  11  the  Institution 
met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(8)  of  secUon  1861(e))  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  extended  care  facility  or  for  a  condition 
requiring  such  extended  care  services  which 
arose  after  such  transfer  and  while  he  was 
stlU  in  the  facility  for  treatment  of  the  con- 
dition or  conditions  for  which  he  was  receiv- 
ing such  mpatient  hospital  services,  or 

"(11)  any  condition  requiring  such  ex- 
tended care  services  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  discovered  or  confirmed  as  a  result 
of  findings  made  while  the  individual  was 
receiving  outpatient  diagnostic  services,  or. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  been 
admitted  to  an  extended  care  faculty  for 
such  a  condition,  any  other  condition  arising 
while  he  Is  In  such  facility;". 

(b)  The  first  sentance  of  section  1861(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•The  term  -post-hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices' means  extended  therapeutic  and/or 
nursing  care  services  furnished  an  individual 
(A)  after  transfer  from  a  hospital  In  which 
he  was  an  inpatient  for  not  less  than  3  con- 
secutive days  befora  hU  discharge  from  the 
hospital  in  connection  with  such  transfer, 
or  (B)  after  he  has  received  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services,  if,  after  reviewing 
the  findings  revealed  by  such  services,  his 
physician  and  the  hospital  from  which  he 
received  such  services  certify  (not  later  than 
7  days  after  the  termination  of  such  services) 
that  he  Is  In  immediate  need  of  extended  care 
services,  and  If  he  Is  admitted  to  an  extended 
care  faculty  within  14  days  after  the  date 
on  which  hU  need  for  extended  care  services 
was  so  certified." 


S.  1218— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
IMPROVE      PAYMENT      FORMULA 
FOR         FEDERAL         EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH     INSURANCE 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  Government  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  Federal  employee 
health  insurance  plans  shall  not  be  less 
than  38  percent  thereof. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  health  In- 
surance program  In  1960  until  1967,  em- 
ployees paid  the  full  cost  of  each  In- 
creslse  In  the  Insurance  premiums.  In 
1966,  Congress  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  some  of  the  Increased 


cost  of  the  Insurance  by  raising  the  Gov- 
ernment's dollar  contribution  to  the 
plans. 

This  dollar  increase,  which  went  into 
effect  in  1967.  brought  the  Government  s 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  health  insurance 
up  to  38  percent  for  liigh-option  cov- 
erage. 

Unfortimately,  stepping  up  the  Gov- 
ernment's dollar  contribution  In  this 
fashion  provides  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  increasing  insur- 
ance costs. 

This  year,  again,  health  insurance  pre- 
miums have  been  raised.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision In  the  law  for  an  automatic  In- 
crease In  the  Government's  share  of  the 
premliun.  The  employees  are  carrying 
the  entire  cost  of  the  increase,  and  the 
Government's  share  now  amounts  to  only 
about  27  percent  of  the  total  premium. 

I  propose,  Mr.  President,  that  we  fix 
the  Government's  share  at  38  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  health  insurance  plans. 
Then,  with  any  future  increase  in  the 
premiums,  the  dollar  amount  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  will  automati- 
cally be  proportionately  Increased. 

For  all  Federal  employee  health  In- 
surance programs,  the  Government  now 
pays  $1.62  if  the  enrollment  Is  for  self 
only,  and  $3.94  for  self  and  family,  plus 
administrative  expenses — except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  section  8906 
of  title  5,  U.S.C.,  which  fixes  the  Govern- 
ment share  at  50  percent  for  plans  for 
which  the  biweekly  cost  Is  less  than  twice 
the  dollar  amoimts  mentioned  above. 
My  bill  would  retain  those  dollar 
amounts  but  provide  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  either  those  dollar 
amounts  or  38  percent  of  the  subscrip- 
tion charge  of  the  plan,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

Basically,  this  would  guarantee  that  no 
matter  what  his  plan  or  how  much  It 
may  Increase  In  cost  In  the  future,  a  Fed- 
eral employee  wUl  not  pay  more  than  62 
percent  of  the  cost  of  his  health  Insur- 
ance program.  Any  coverage  for  which 
the  Government's  share  is  now  more  thtm 
38  percent  will  not  be  altered  by  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  year's  Increases  in 
the  premiums  for  Government  employee 
health  insurance  amount  to  substantial 
additional  payroll  deductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  giving  increases  in  bi- 
weekly payroll  deductions  for  the  three 
health  Insurance  programs  available  to 
Federal  employees  In  this  area  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

INCREASES  IN  BIWEEKLY  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
DEDUCTIONS,  1969 


Sdf 
only 


Self  and 
family 


High  option J1.62 

Lowoption .65 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield: 

High  option 1-09 

Lowoption -Oo 

Group  Health : 

High  option •♦» 

Lowoption .31 


$4.01 
1.49 

2.66 
.14 

1.13 

.80 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though In  1966  we  approved  a  Govern- 
ment employee  cost-sharing  plan  where 
the  Government  paid  38  percent  to  the 
employee's  62  percent,  this  year's  in- 
creases have  chimge  the  percentages  to 
27  percent  and  73  percent  respectively. 

In  recommending  to  the  Senate  the 
1966  increase  in  the  Government's  share, 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee reported  that — 

Congress  did  not  Intend  for  the  employee 
to  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  program.  This  Is  not  characteristic  of 
private  enterprise  and  should  not  be  f oUowed 
In  the  Federal  program. 

And  yet,  only  3  years  later,  the 
employees  are  paying  significanUy  more 
than  62  percent  which  the  committee 
then  recommended  and  which  Congress 
approved. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  last 
year  we  provided  for  precisely  the  ssune 
conversion  I  now  propose — from  a  fixed 
dollar  contribution  to  a  fixed  percentage 
of  cost — for  the  Federal  employees'  life 
insurance  program.  Rather  than  having 
to  repeatedly  increase  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  Government's  contribution  to  the 
life  insurance  program,  we  included  a 
provision  in  the  Civil  Service  pay  bill 
which  fixed  the  Government's  share  at 
33  Vs  percent. 

In  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  fair- 
ness to  Federal  employees,  I  urge  that 
we  follow  up  that  sensible  change  in  the 
payment  formula  with  the  comparable 
change  I  propose  here.  So  that  we  need 
not  come  back  each  time  health  insur- 
ance costs  go  up,  and  so  that  Federal  em- 
ployes will  not  have  to  shoulder  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  those  increases 
between  the  time  they  go  into  effect  and 
the  time  Congress  can  provide  redress, 
I  move  tliat  we  change  the  system  of 
computing  the  Government's  share  from 
a  fixed  dollar  amount  to  a  fixed  percent- 
age. And  furthermore,  I  suggest  that  a 
reasonable  percentage  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  is  38  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1218)  to  provide  that  the 
Government  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
Federal  employee  health  insurance  plans 
shall  not  be  less  than  38  percent  thereof, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  8906  of  title  5,  United 
States  CJode,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Is 
$1.62  If  the  enrollment  Is  for  sell  alone  or 
$3.94  If  the  enrollment  Is  for  self  and 
family."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Is  the  greater  of  the  following: 

"(1)  $1.62  If  the  enrollment  Is  for  self 
alone  or  $3.94  If  the  enrollment  iB  tat  saU  at 
famUy;  or 

"(2)  38  percent  of  the  subscription  charge 
for  the  plan." 
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EtBC.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
•ectlon  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment. 


8.  1223— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF 
A  SPECIAL  SERIES  OP  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OP 
BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps 
In  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  National  Federation  of  Bxisl- 
ness  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  this 
outstanding  organization,  but  I  would 
Ilk*  to  wiew  some  of  the  highlights  of 
Its  M-yeap  history. 

In  1917,  Secretary  of  War  Newton 
Baker  appealed  to  the  women's  colleges 
and  to  the  YWCA  to  organize  business 
and  professional  women  as  a  source  of 
qualified  women  for  the  war  effort.  This 
initiative  led  to  the  founding  in  July  1919 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  The 
goals  of  the  federation  were  to  elevate 
the  status  of  business  and  professional 
women,  promote  their  Interests,  and 
foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
them. 

The  national  federation  has  grown 
until  today  its  membership  numbers 
close  to  200,000.  It  has  federations  in  each 
of  the  50  States,  with  approximately  3,- 
800  local  clubs.  An  International  federa- 
tion was  formed  in  1930,  and  today  repre- 
sents almost  40  countries. 

The  national  federation  carries  on 
many  significant  activities.  Particularly 
noteworthy  are  the  annual  Congress  of 
Career  Women  Leaders,  and  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Foundation 
located  here  in  Washington,  dedicated 
to  furthering  research  relating  to  the 
status  of  business  and  professional 
women. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  is  an  event  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  I  am  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  providing  for  a  special  com- 
memorative stamp.  I  have  today  also 
written  to  Postmaster  General  Bloimt, 
urging  that  his  Department  take  favor- 
able action  on  the  national  federation's 
request  for  such  a  stamp. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1223)  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mathias.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


S.  1224— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
STORNG  LIMITED  COMMUNITY 
WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROVI- 
SIONS TO  FEDERAL  LAW 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to 
continue,  under  certain  circumstances, 
community  work  and  training  programs 
for  individuals  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  State 
plans  established  pursuant  to  such  title. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  would  restore  limited  commu- 
nity work  and  training  provisions  to  sec- 
tion 409  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
wUl  help  States  assure  that  Job  training 
is  available  to  every  welfare  recipient 
who  might  benefit  from  it. 

Under  present  law  the  work  incentive 
program  has  replaced  community  work 
and  training.  However,  there  are  some 
geographical  areas  where  work  Incentive 
"slots  "  will  not  be  available  and  in  some 
instances  there  may  not  be  as  many 
"slots"  under  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram as  the  State  could  make  available 
if  community  work  and  training  contin- 
ued in  effect. 

Some  States,  such  as  Oregon,  have 
conducted  highly  successful  work  train- 
ing programs  during  the  5  years,  1962 
through  1967,  that  the  Community 
Work  and  Training  Law  existed.  Thou- 
sands of  Oregonlans  received  on-the-job 
experience  that  enabled  them  to  leave 
welfare  rolls  in  favor  of  self-support.  I 
am  confident  that  this  experience  was 
shared  by  other  States. 

'When  the  law  was  changed  eliminat- 
ing community  work  and  training,  some 
States,  which  had  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  implement  the  work  Incentive 
program,  foimd  themselves  with  no 
mandatory  work  program  for  recipients. 
Local  administrators  commented  that 
the  lack  of  mandatory  work  requirements 
weakened  the  entire  program.  Men  who 
had  formerly  taken  pride  In  participat- 
ing In  projects  that  benefited  the  entire 
community  showed  reluctance  to  expend 
so  much  effort  when  others  could  do 
nothing  at  all  and  continue  to  receive 
their  assistance  grants. 

Community  work  and  training  has 
given  many  communities  new  parks, 
road  improvements,  and  other  assets 
their  regular  budgets  would  not  have 
covered.  These  highly  visible  projects 
have  been  tangible  proof  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  recipients  themselves  that 
these  recipients  wanted  to  work  and  to 
contribute  something  meaningful  to 
community  life  if  only  opportunities 
were  made  available. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit 
States  to  reestablish  community  work 
and  training  programs  for  those  recip- 
ients who  live  In  parts  of  the  State 
where  there  is  no  work  incentive  pro- 
gram operating  or  for  whom  there  are  no 
work  incentive  openings  available  at  a 
given  time.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  mean  that  all  welfare  recipients,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live  or  how  many 
others  are  in  similar  circumstances,  will 


have  the  same  opportunities  for  work 
experience  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements. 

The  proposed  change  would  not  keep 
public  welfare  in  the  work  program 
business  permanently.  As  the  work  in- 
centive program  grows  to  the  point 
where  it  covers  all  appropriate  recipients, 
community  work  and  training  would  be 
automatically  phased  out.  Until  that 
time,  the  change  would  be  a  step  toward 
equity  and  opportunity  for  those  who 
receive  public  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1224)  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
States  to  continue,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, community  work  and  training 
programs  for  individuals  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  State  plans  established  pursuant 
to  such  title.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  1224 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
409  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section  or  the  provisions  of 
section  204(c)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  expenditures  with  respect  to  a  dependent 
child  or  relative  with  whom  such  child  Is 
living  (as  specified  In  secUon  406(a))  only 
If  such  child  or  relative  Is  residing  In  an  area 
of  the  State — 

"(1)  In  which  there  Is  not  In  operation  a 
work  Incentive  program  established  pursuant 
to  part  C,  or 

"(11)  In  which  there  is  In  operation  such  a 
work  Incentive  program  but,  because  of  lim- 
itations on  the  number  of  Individuals  who 
can  be  accepted  under  such  programs,  all 
Individuals  referred  to  such  program  under 
section  402(a)  cannot  be  accepted  to  partlcl> 
pate  therein. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
construed  to  relieve  any  State  of  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  section  402(a)  with  re- 
spect to  referral  of  individuals  to  a  work 
incentive  program  established  under  part  C." 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  cal- 
endar quarters  commencing  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  1229  AND  S.  1230— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO  TREAT- 
MENT OF  INDIAN  TRIBES  UNDER 
TERMS  OP  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OP  1968  AND 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  MrrcALF.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  myself,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
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bills.  S.  1229,  amending  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-351)  and  8.  1230, 
amending  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Ijaw  90-445) . 

These  amendments  simply  provide 
that  Indian  tribes  are  eligible  to  receive 
direct  Federal  assistance  under  the  anti- 
crime  programs  established  by  the  two 
acts.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  smiendment  requires 
that  the  tribe  "perform  law-enforcement 
functions."  The  need  for  such  treatment 
arises  from  the  unique  legal  status  of  In- 
dian lands  within  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  general.  States  at  the  present  time 
do  not  have  jurisdiction  over  criminal 
offenses  committed  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions by  or  against  Indians,  or  over  civil 
causes  of  action  which  arise  on  Indian 
reservations  between  Indians  or  as  to 
which  Indians  are  parties.  However,  Pub- 
lic Law  280,  83d  Congress,  as  amended, 
granted  to  six  States— Alaska,  Califor- 
nia. Minnesota.  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and 
Wisconsin — with  certain  exceptions.  Ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  criminal  of- 
fenses and  civil  causes  of  action  which 
arise  in  Indian  country  within  such 
States. 

When  the  omnibus  crime  control  and 
safe  streets  legislation  was  initially 
drafted,  Indian  tribes  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  coverage  under  title  I.  The 
Senate  corrected  this  oversight  by  adopt- 
ing an  amendment  prop>osed  by  Senator 
Hayden  and  other  Senators  which  made 
it  clear  that  Indian  tribes  were  among 
the  local  units  of  government  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  new  law.  In- 
dian tribes  were  thus  made  eligible  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  grants  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  mimlcipalities. 

Similarly,  the  Inadvertent  omission  of 
Indian  tribes  from  coverage  imder  the 
Juvenile  Prevention  and  Control  Act  wsis 
corrected,  by  amendment,  thus  making 
Indian  tribes  eligible  recipients  of  grant 
funds  under  the  act. 

What  was  accomplished  by  these  cor- 
rections, however,  was  lost  in  part  when 
the  block  grant  approach  was  ultimately 
adopted.  Both  acts  establish  a  State 
agency  for  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams within  the  State.  In  those  States 
which  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over  In- 
dian tribes.  It  is  imrealistlc  to  support 
the  State  agency  will  make  appropriate 
provision  for  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime  control  problems  on  Indian  reser- 
vations within  their  borders. 

The  amendments  we  offer  today  insure 
that  the  applications  of  concerned  In- 
dian tribes  will  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  other  local  agencies 
and  States.  To  follow  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress by  providing  assistance  to  Indian 
reservations  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
form to  the  coiKcpt  of  block  grants  It 
would  be  logical  to  treat  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  the  eqivalent  of  a  State 
for  purposes  of  these  acts.  The  Depart- 
ment could  get  the  block  grant  and  divide 
the  money  among  Indian  tribes  in  the 
same  fashion  in  which  States  divide  such 
funds  among  local  communities. 

Indian  reservations  have  in  recent 
years  experienced  the  same  problems  of 
crime  and  disorder  that  have  plagued 


other  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Tribal  leaders  have,  therefore,  been 
anxious  to  Improve  their  law  enforce- 
ment systems  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  youthful  offenders.  They  have 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
Improve  Its  services  and  have  also  used 
their  own  funds  to  supplement  the  law 
and  order  programs  of  the  Bureau.  How- 
ever, both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  tribes  have  found  their  resources 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  problem.  As 
a  result,  police  forces  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions are  now  imderstaffed  and  imder- 
equlpped.  Funding  limitations  have  also 
restricted  the  development  of  positive 
approaches  to  prevent  crime  and  to  re- 
habilitate offenders. 

These  amendments  will  be  especially 
valuable  in  helping  tribes  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act 
(Public  Law  90-284) .  Title  II  of  that  act 
guarantees  the  individual  Indian  certain 
basic  rights  in  his  dealings  with  Indian 
tribes.  Safeguarding  these  rights  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  places  new  responsi- 
bilities on  Indian  tribes  and  increases 
their  financial  burden.  The  amendments 
I  offer  today  will  enable  the  tribes  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  made  available  to  me  a  memo- 
randum which  suggests  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  we  are  discussing.  I  re- 
quest imanlmous  consent  that  this 
memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks.  I  also  request  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bills  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUls  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  and 
memorandimi  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biUs  (S.  1^29)  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  In  order  to  make  assistance 
available  to  Indian  tribes  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  other  local  governments;  and 
(S.  1230)  to  amend  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  in  order  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  Indian  tribes  on  the  same  basis 
as  to  other  local  governments.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Bttrdick  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  1229 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Ctontrol 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  In  order  to 
make  assistance  available  to  Indian  tribes 
on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  local  govern- 
ments 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 601(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-351)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of 
TTiniring  allocations  and  grants  of  fimds  to 
Indian  tribes  which  perform  law  enforcement 
functions.  'State'  also  means  the  Secretary 
of  Interior." 

S.  1230 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  in  order 
to  make  assistance  available  to  Indian 
tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  local 
governments 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
410  (1)  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90- 
446)  Is  amended  by  striking  everything  after 
the  comma  following  "American  Samoa,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Indian  tribes." 

The  memorandum,  presented  by  Mr. 
Bttrdick,  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

BuREAtr  op  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington.  B.C.,  September  29, 1967. 
To:   Area  Director,  Aberdeen,  Albuquerque, 
Billings,   Minneapolis,  Navajo,   Phoenix. 
Portland. 
From:  Assistant  Commissioner,  Community 

Services. 
Subject:  Law  and  Order  Statistical  Data, 
Fiscal  Year  1967. 
A  compilation,  review  and  analysis  has 
been  made  of  field  law  and  order  statistical 
reports  for  Fiscal  Year  1967.  The  several 
tables  attached  reflect,  both  on  an  Area  and 
Bureau-wide  basis,  the  Incidence  of  crime 
and  delinquency  among  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions where  law  and  order  services  are  pro- 
vided by  Bureau  and  tribal  authorities. 

Crime  on  Indian  reservations  Is  an  acute 
problem.  It  Is  one  that  needs  to  be  clearly 
recognized  along  with  Its  disastrous  efTects 
upon  the  reservation  community  and  Its 
members.  It  Is  one  that  seriously  retards  the 
growth  and  stability  of  the  community  and 
the  multi-range  of  social  and  economic  serv- 
ices aimed  at  assisting  Indian  people.  It  is 
one  that  deserves  the  immediate  attention  of 
all. 

A  total  of  67,101  offenses  t^tt^e  reported 
during  Fiscal  Year  1967,  which  represents 
an  Increase  of  2,766  offenses  over  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  total  Involves  1,585 
federal  offenses,  2,150  state  offepses  and 
63,336  tribal  offenses.  A  crime  »ate  of  274 
offenses  per  thousand  Indian  population  Is 
reflected.  This  rate  far  exceeds  the  national 
crime  rate  In  rural  America. 

The  total  Increase  of  2,766  offenses  does  not 
Itself  present  a  true  picture,  when  In  fact  the 
ntunber  of  tribal  offenses  Increased  by  5.679 
violations  or  9.7%.  The  variance  arises  as  a 
result  of  Inaccurate  reporting,  particularly 
on  state  offenses  during  FY-66.  The  totals 
now  given  for  both  federal  and  state  offenses 
m  FY-67  provide  a  more  accurate  base  upon 
which  future  correlation  and  analysis  can 
be  made. 

Btu-eau  and  tribal  authorities  provide  serv- 
ices m  geographic  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try totalling  95,732  square  miles  of  reserva- 
tion land.  'We  are  aware  that  in  many  loca- 
tions the  Bureau  and  tribal  programs  do  not 
begin  to  meet  the  current  needs  and  demands 
for  such  services.  Yet,  In  the  face  of  many 
hardships  Bureau  and  tribal  law  and  order 
personnel  have  further  extended  themselves 
and  the  limited  resources  available  to  pro- 
vide Increased  services.  Such  efforts  and  dedi- 
cation should  not  go  imnotlced. 

The  crime  statistics  given  present  a  real- 
istic picture  as  to  the  rate,  type,  frequency 
and  disposition  of  offenses  reported.  It  identi- 
fies offenders  by  sex  and  dlstlngiUshes  be- 
tween adults  and  juveniles.  In  so  far  as  pos- 
sible comparisons  have  been  made  with  FY- 
66.  We  are  sure  that  both  Area  and  Agency 
law  and  order  personnel  will  benefit  from  a 
close  review  of  the  report.  In  addition  to  giv- 
ing them  an  Insight  into  the  overall  program 
activity,  such  information  wlU  be  of  value  in 
their  discussions  and  talks  with  tribal  offi- 
cials, reservation  and  adjacent  community 
groups  and  the  news  media. 

Sufficient  copies  of  the  report  are  enclosed 
for  dUtrlbutlon  to  your  Agency  Offices. 

William  R.   Carmack. 
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TABLE  V.-DISPOSITION  OF  ADULT  TRIBAL  OFFENSE  VIOLATORS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
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S  1239— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
DEDUCT  FROM  GROSS  TONNAGE 
IN  DETERMINING  NET  TONNAGE 
SPACES  USED  FOR  SLOP  OIL  ON 
BOARD  VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  de- 
duct from  gross  tonnage  in  determining 
net  tonnage  spaces  used  for  slop  oil  on 
bo£u°d  vessels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1239)  to  deduct  from  gross 
tonnage  in  determining  net  tonnage 
spaces  used  for  slop  oil  on  board  vessels. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S. 1239 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4153  of  the  RevUed  Statutes  (46  U.S.C.  77) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  following  subsection 
(d)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Space  occupied  by  machinery  used 
exclusively  to  separate,  clarify,  or  purify  a 
ship's  own  slop  oil  mixture  or  tank-cleaning 
residue  and  space  occupied  by  any  tank  or 
tanks  used  exclusively  for  the  carriage  of 
such  slop  oil  mixture  or  residue,  but  not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  space  deduction  estab- 
lished by  regulations  herevmder.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  shall  issue  regulations 
to  define  the  slop  oil  mixtures  or  cleaning 
residue,  establish  the  maximum  deductions 
which  may  be  made,  define  the  manner  in 
which  the  spaces  shall  be  marked,  and  as 
necessary  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  fore- 
going provisions." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  U.S.C.  77)  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating existing  subsections  (e)  through 
(1)  as  (f)  through  (J). 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
SOK.  is  as  follows: 
The  Secretakt  or  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  16,  1969. 

Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  HCMPHKET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl,  "To  de- 
duct from  gross  tonnage  In  determining  net 
tonnage  spaces  used  for  slop  oil  on  board 
vessels." 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section 
77  of  TlUe  46,  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  deduction  from  gross  tonnage  of  a  ves- 
sel. In  determining  net  tonnage,  of  certain 
spaces  used  for  carriage  of  slop  oil  mixture 


and  machinery  used  exclusively  to  separate, 
clarify  or  purify  slop  oil  mixture. 

In  May  and  June  of  1967,  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil,  1954.  came  into  effect.  These  amend- 
ments greatly  Increased  the  number  of  areas 
and  zones  in  which  the  discharge  of  oil  and 
oily  mixture  is  prohibited.  Thus,  shipowners 
now  find  it  necessary  to  retain  slop  oil  on 
board  vessels  In  spaces  which  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  the  carriage  of  cargo. 
The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
afford  an  additional  Incentive  for,  and  en- 
courage efforts  on  the  part  of,  shipowners 
and  operators  In  behalf  of  the  program  for 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  seas  by  oil  by 
omitting  from  the  taxable  net  toimage 
spaces  which  would  not  be  revenue  produc- 
ing because  they  would  be  reserved  for  the 
carriage  of  slop  oil  and  oily  wastes. 

A  similar  bill,  H.R.  11533,  was  Introduced 
In  the  89th  Congress.  First  Session.  It  was 
subsequently  decided,  however,  that  since 
the  entire  problem  of  tonnage  measurement 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion (IMCO)  on  an  International  basis,  the 
proposal  m  H.R.  11533  should  not  be  dealt 
with  on  a  unilateral  basis  by  the  United 
States  but  should  be  referred  to  IMCO  for 
consideration  and  action. 

The  United  States  presented  a  proposal 
containing  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11533  to 
IMCO  In  September  1966.  This  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  IMCO  Subcommittees  on 
Tonnage  Measurement  and  Oil  Pollution  and 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  and  finally  by 
the  IMCO  Assembly  at  Its  Fifth  Session  in 
October  1967.  Accordingly,  It  is  now  appro- 
priate to  Initiate  the  domestic  legislation 
here  involved. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  by 
letter  dated  January  13.  1969.  that  there  will 
be  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  draft  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Botd. 


S.  1240 — INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
REQUIRING  A  RADIOTELEPHONE 
ON   CERTAIN   VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
quire a  radiotelephone  on  certsun  vessels 
while  navigating  upon  specified  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1240)  to  require  a  radio- 
telephone on  certain  vessels  while  navi- 


gating upon  specified  waters  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1240 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vessel  Brldge-to-Bridge 
Radiotelephone  Act." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating,  and 

(2)  "power-driven  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel propelled  by  machinery. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  6 
of  this  Act — 

(1)  every  power-driven  vessel  of  300  gross 
tons  and  upward  while  navigating; 

(2)  every  vessel  of  100  gross  tons  and  up- 
ward carrying  one  or  more  passengers  for  hire 
while  navigating;  and 

(3)  every  dredge  and  floating  plant  en- 
gaged in  or  near  a  channel  or  fairway  in  oper- 
ations likely  to  restrict  or  affect  the  naviga- 
tion of  other  vessels — 

shall  have  a  radiotelephone  capable  of  oper- 
ation from  Its  navigational  bridge  or.  In  the 
case  of  dredge,  from  its  main  control  station 
and  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiving  on 
the  frequency  or  frequencies  within  the  156- 
162  MHz  band  using  the  classes  of  emissions 
designated  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  after  consultation  with  other 
cognizant  agencies,  for  the  exchange  of  navl- 
gatloiLal  information. 

(b)  The  radiotelephone  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  carried  on  board  the 
described  vessels,  dredges,  and  floating  plants 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  inside  the  lines  established  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  February  19.  1895, 
28  Stat.  672,  as  amended,  but  not  including — 

(1)  the  Great  Lakes  or  their  connecting  or 
tributary  waters; 

(2)  the  Mississippi  River  or  its  tributaries 
above  the  rail  and  highway  bridge  at  mile 
234  above  Head  of  Passes,  Louisiana;  or 

(3)  the  Atchafalaya  River  above  Its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Plaquemlne-Morgan  City  al- 
ternate waterway. 

Sec  4.  The  radiotelephone  required  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  is  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  master  or  person  In  charge  of  the 
vessel,  or  the  person  designated  by  the  master 
or  person  in  charge  to  pilot  or  direct  the 
movement  of  the  vessel,  who  shall  maintain 
or  cause  to  be  maintained  a  listening  watch 
on  the  designated  frequency  when  he  is  not 
using  It  for  authorized  traffic.  The  master  or 
person  In  charge  may  permit  the  use  of  the 
radiotelephone  on  other  authorized  frequen- 
cies vTlthln  the  maritime  mobile  band  when- 
ever there  is  no  Immediate  risk  of  collision. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  radiotelephone  capability 
Is  required  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  a  vessel's 
radiotelephone  equipment  shall  be  maln- 
talned  in  effective  operating  condition.  II 
the  radiotelephone  equipment  carried  aboard 
a  vessel  ceases  to  operate,  the  master  shall 
exercise  due  diUgence  to  restore  it  to  effec- 
tive operating  condition  at  the  earliest  prac- 
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tlc&ble  Ume  The  fallur*  of  a  vmmI's  r«dlo- 
t«lephone  equipment  shall  not.  In  Itaelf .  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  this  Act.  nor  ahall  It 
obligate  the  master  of  any  vessel  to  moor  or 
anchor  his  vessel,  however,  the  loss  of  radio- 
telephone capability  shall  be  given  considera- 
tion In  the  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

S«c.  fl  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  considen 
the  radiotelephone  required  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  unnecessary  or  ineffective  for  the 
purposes  of  marine  navigational  safety,  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  thU 
Act  any  vessel  or  class  of  vessels. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with 
other  cognizant  agencies,  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  specify  operating  and  tech- 
nical conditions  and  characteristics  Includ- 
ing frequencies,  emission,  and  power  of  radio- 
telephone equipment  required  under  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlaslon,  prescribe  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whoever,  being  the  master  or 
person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  fhls  Act,  falls  to  enforce  or  comply 
wl€h  the  "ifl-ovlslona  of  this  Act  or  the  regu- 
lations hereunder:  or 

Whoever,  being  designated  by  the  master 
or  person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  to  pilot  or  direct  the 
movement  of  the  vessel,  falls  to  enforce  or 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder — 

Is  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  9600  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Every  vessel  navigating  In  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder  Is  liable 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  $600  to  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  for  which  the  vessel  may  be 
proceeded  against  In  any  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction. 

(e)  Any  penalty  assessed  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  remitted  or  niltlgated  by  the 
Secretary  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970  or  six  months  after  the  promxU- 
gatlon  of  regulations  which  woiild  Imple- 
ment Its  provisions,  whichever  Is  later. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secretakt  of  Tbanspoetation, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  17.  1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HrMPHaxT, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Ma.  PRxsn>ENT:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  require  a  radio- 
telephone on  certain  vessels  while  navigating 
upon  specified  waters  of  the  United  States." 

The  proposed  bill  would  require  all  for- 
eign and  domestic  vessels  of  300  gross  tons 
and  upward  and  those  of  100  gross  tons  and 
upward  carrying  passengers,  when  navigating 
In  specified  areas,  and  dredges  and  other 
floating  plants  when  their  operations  re- 
strict marine  traffic  In  those  areas,  to  be 
equipped  with  short-range  radiotelephones 
for  the  exchange  of  navigational  Information. 
The  areas  where  voice  communication  capa- 
bility would  be  required  Include  the  harbors 
and  bays  along  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts  and  those  of  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  collectively 
known  as  the  Inland  Waters  of  the  United 
States.  The  requirement  would  apply  on  the 
Mississippi  River  below  Baton  Rouge.  Loui- 
siana, but  would  not  apply  on  the  rest  of 
the  Mississippi  system.  Nor  would  it  apply 
on  the  Great  Lakes  where,  since  1954,  bridge- 
to-bridge  radiotelephones  have  been  required 
lukder  a  bilateral  agreement  with  Canada. 
Bridge-to-brldge   radiotelephones  would,   in 


the  opinion  of  the  Department  prove  to  be 
of  cardinal  importance  In  promoUng  naviga- 
tional safety  on  those  waters  of  the  United 
States  upon  which  deep-draft  vessels  operate. 

Since  World  War  II.  short-range  (line  of 
sight)  radiotelephones  have  been  used  with 
Increasing  effectiveness  on  bridges  of  ships. 
During  the  war,  it  had  been  found  that  such 
radiotelephones  were  an  invaluable  aid  in 
muItl-shlp  maneuvering  situations  where 
their  use  allowed  ship  masters  to  collaborate 
on  their  intended  movements.  To  a  navigator 
already  receiving  radar  information  about  an 
approaching  vessel  In  fog,  a  radiotelephone 
can  supply  a  positive  means  of  determining 
that  vessel's  future  movements.  In  times  of 
good  visibility.  It  can  supplement  required 
whistle  signals  of  Intent.  ThU  Improved 
means  of  ship-to-shIp  communication  is  par- 
ticularly Important  when  wind  conditions 
prevent  whistle  signals  from  being  heard  or 
when  the  volume  of  traffic  is  so  heavy  that 
whistle  signals  are  sometimes  confusing 
rather  than  helpful.  Since  World  War  II 
there  has  been  a  nearly  continuous  effort 
directed  toward  making  the  radiotelephone  a 
more  useful  tool  for  collision  prevention,  but 
neither  national  nor  international  agreement 
has  been  achieved.  During  the  past  two 
decades,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  Increased  speed  capabilities  and  sizes 
of  vessels  and  technological  advances  require 
additional  steps,  supplementary  to  the  re- 
quired whistle  signals,  to  help  prevent  col- 
lision In  confined  waters.  It  Is  well  estab- 
lished that  a  significant  factor  In  many  col- 
lisions was  doubt  about  intended  movements 
of  vessels  which  the  required  use  of  radio- 
telephones would  help  to  prevent. 

Within  the  United  SUtes  there  have  been 
some  limited,  voluntary  applications  of 
short-range,  bridge-to-brldge  communica- 
tions. The  concepts  and  usages  of  the  sys- 
tems employed  are  varied;  and  since  they 
are  voluntary  systems,  assurance  that  other 
vessels  encountered  would  be  appropriately 
eqiUpped  Is  lacking.  The  proposed  bill  would 
provide  a  workable  and  predictable  com- 
munications system  for  those  United  States 
waters  where  Its  implementation  could  re- 
sult in  a  significant  reduction  In  the  hazards 
of  marine  navigation.  The  bill  Is  also  a  step 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  recommendations 
resulting  from  the  congressional  hearings 
held  at  the  time  of  the  i4ndrea  Doria-Stock- 
holm  collision  and  also  those  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  Tanker  Haz- 
ards Committee. 

Although  primarily  an  aid  to  and  an  in- 
strument of  navigation,  the  required  radio- 
telephones would,  to  some  extent,  come  with- 
in the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's field  of  statutory  responsibility.  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  authority  over  technical 
aspects  would  be  vested  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  concurrence 
of  the  Commission  would  be  required  in  the 
establislunent  of  enforcement  regulations. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  not 
In  Itself  result  In  any  Increased  costs  In  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Coast 
Guard  vessels  that  would  be  required  to  have 
radiotelephones  either  have  the  necessary 
equipment  or  are  programmed  for  its  instal- 
lation within  currently  appropriated  funds. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  by 
letter  dated  January  16,  1969,  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  draft  le^slatlon  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

Alam  S.  Botd. 


8. 124 1— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
AMENDING  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ACT  OP    1958 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifi- 
cally provide  that  remedial  orders  issued 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  en- 
forcement proceedings  may  require  the 
repayment  of  charges  in  excess  of  those 
in  lawfully  filed  tariffs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  statement  of  purpose 
and  need,  and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1241)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifi- 
cally provide  that  remedial  orders  issued 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  en- 
forcement proceedings  may  require  the 
repayment  of  charges  in  excess  of  those 
in  lawfully  filed  tariffs.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1241 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1002(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  1482(c))  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  or  the  Board 
finds,  after  notice  and  hearing,  in  any  in- 
vestigation instituted  upon  complaint  or 
upon  their  own  initiative,  with  respect  to 
matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  that  any 
person  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  requirement  estab- 
lished pursuant  thereto,  the  Administrator 
or  the  Board  shall  Issue  an  appropriate  order 
to  compel  such  person  to  comply  therewith. 
Including  an  order  directing  restitution  for 
compensation  collected  for  air  transportation, 
or  for  any  service  in  connection  therewith. 
which  is  greater  than  the  rates,  fares  and 
charges  applicable  thereto  under  tariffs  law- 
fully on  file  with  the  Board." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1007(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1487(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  If  any  person  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order  thereunder,  or  any  term,  con- 
dition, or  limitation  of  any  certificate  or 
permit  issued  under  this  Act,  the  Board  or 
Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  their 
duly  authorized  agents,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
violation  of  section  401(a)  of  this  Act  or 
an  order  directing  a  person  to  make  resti- 
tution for  compensation  collected  for  air 
transportation  which  is  greater  than  the 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  applicable  thereto 
under  tariffs  lawfully  on  file  with  the  Board, 
any  party  in  interest  may  apply  to  the  dis- 
trict covirt  of  the  United  States,  for  any 
district  wherein  such  person  carries  on  his 
business  or  wherein  the  violation  occurred, 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  requirement, 
order,  term,  condition,  or  limitation:  and 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
obedience  thereto  by  a  writ  of  Injimction  or 
other  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  re- 
straining such  person,  his  officers,  agents, 
employees,  and  representatives,  from  further 
violation  of  such  provision  of  this  Act  or 
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at  such  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  order, 
term,  condition,  or  limitation,  and  requU-ing 
their  obedience  thereto." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
KUSON,  is  as  follows: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  DC,  December  31, 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
y,S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidbvt:  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for 
Its  consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  -To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifically  provide  that 
remedial  orders  Issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  m  enforcement  proceedings  may 
require  the  repayment  of  charges  in  excess 
of  those  in  lawfully  filed  tariffs." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dated  December 
23  1968.  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
transmission  of  the  draft  biU  to  the  Con- 
fess from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program  provided  the  draft  legislation 
Is  "submitted  prior  to  January  20.  1969. 
Sincerely. 

joiRN  H.  Crooker,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need  for  a  Draft 
Bill  To  Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 

OF  1958  ^    „     _^ 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  the  Board, 
in  its  discretion,  presently  may  entertain 
complaints  against  violations  of  the  Act.  In- 
cluding ones  that  charges  have  been  col- 
lected in  excess  of  those  contained  In  effective 
tariffs  and  may  issue  orders  requiring  air 
carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from  exacting 
such  overcharges.  However,  the  Act  does  not 
in  terms  authorize  the  Board  to  also  order 
the  carrier  to  repay  the  overcharges.  The 
Board  requires,  therefore,  as  an  Incident  to 
the  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders  and 
for  purposes  of  granting  full  reUef.  the  au- 
thority to  order  restitution  where  charges  axe 
In  excess  of  tariff  ones. 

The  bill  Is  not  designed  to  establish  the 
Board  a«  a  forum  for  adjudlcaUng  private 
claims  for  overcharges.  Bather,  the  Board 
would  retain  its  present  discretionary  au- 
thority as  to  whether  It  should  entertain 
a  complaint  or  leave  the  complainant  to  Its 
judicial  remedies.  However,  in  circumstances 
m  which  the  Board  does  entertain  a  com- 
plaint alleging  tariff  violations,  the  Board 
should  be  empowered  to  provide  lull  relief 
by  directing  the  repayment  of  any  over- 
charges rather  than  relegating  the  complain- 
ant to  its  judicial  remedies.  For  example, 
such  authority  Is  particularly  desirable  In 
light  of  the  greatly  expanded  scope  of  group 
travel  activities  where  It  Is  possible  that 
relatively  slight  overcharges  with  respect  to 
Individual  passengers  may  not  justify  in- 
dividual suits  by  them  but  where  the 
aggregate  amount  involved  may  constitute 
a  sizable  sum  which  would  constitute  un- 
just enrichment  to  the  carrier  If  retained  by 
it.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  bill  does 
not  result  In  the  granting  of  reparations  au- 
thority beyond  that  necessary  to  provide  full 
relief  to  passengers  and  shippers  by  requir- 
ing air  carriers  to  refund  charges  In  excess 
of  lawfully  filed  tariffs. 

The  bill  amends  section  1003(c)  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  the  entry  of  compliance  or- 
ders, and  section  1007(a),  relating  to  Ju- 
dicial enforcement  of  Board  orders.  In  im- 
plementation of  the  proposal. 


S.     1242— INTRODUCTION    OP    BILL 
RELATING        TO        EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  BROAD- 
CASTING FAdLITIES 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,   at 

the  request  of  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  by  extending  the  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  and  the  provisions 
relating  to  support  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1242)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  grantsJor 
construction  of  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  and  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  support  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1242 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Amendments  of  1969". 
five  year  extension  of  construction 
provisions 
Sec   2.  (a)   Section  391  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$15,000,000" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1976". 

ONE  YEAR  extension  OF  FINANCING  OEXORPO- 
RATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(k)  of  section  396  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  398)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000"  after  "$9,000,000". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  next  fiscal  year" 
after  "Jvme  30, 1969,". 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magntt- 
son, is  as  follows : 

Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

January  17, 1969. 

The  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  enclosing 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants  lor  con- 
struction of  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  and  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  support  of  the  Corporation  lor  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting".  (This  bill  would  be  cited 
as  the  "Educational  Television  and  Radio 
Amendments  of  1969".) 

Authority  for  appropriations  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  expires 
June  30,  1969.  The  Corporation  Is  Just  be- 
ginning to  make  the  contributions  toward 
improved  public  broadcasting  service  to  the 
Nation  which  were  anticipated  when  the 
President  proposed  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  additional  Federal  grants  In  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  as  provided  In  the 
President's  budget  for  1970. 

Further  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
methods    lor    permanent    financing    ol    the 


Corporation  by  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  the  Corporation. 

We  should  appreciate  It  If  you  would  refer 
this  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration. 

We  were  advised   by   the   Bureau  of   the 
Budget  on  January  14,  1969  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

Secretary. 


S.  1243— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 

AMEND  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  last  sentence  of  section  201(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  statement  of  purposes 
and  provisions,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter  of 
transmittal  and  statement  of  purposes 
and   provisions  will  be  printed  in  the 

The  bill  (S.  1243)  to  amend  the  last 
sentence  of  section  201(b)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnxtson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1243 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 201(b)  ol  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  (46  U.S.C.  1111(b)).  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "Commission"  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  the  last  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission." 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  21  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1273)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  at  the  end  thereof  "or 
of  the  Maritime  Administration". 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  ol  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  of  1961  (75  Stat.  840)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "and  to  the  Marl- 
time  Administrator  and  all  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Maritime  Administration". 

The  letter  and  statement  of  purposes, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  lour 
copies  of  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  the  last 
sentence  of  section  201(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes." 
together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  in  support  thereof. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill  which 
Is  included  In  the  legislative  program  of 
the  Department  for  the  91st  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  December  6,  1968  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  R.  Smith. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Statkmknt    or    TH«    Pmro^s    aito    Pmovi- 

SIONS      or      THS      DkATT      BILL      TO      AMSIfD 

Sacnoif   301  (b)    or   thx   Mxkchamt    Ma* 
KINK   Act,    1936 

The  last  sentence  of  section  301(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  provides  that 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employee  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  be 
In  the  employ  of  any  other  person,  Orm,  or 
corporation,  or  to  have  any  pecuniary  re- 
lationship with  any  carrier  by  water,  ship- 
builder, contractor  or  other  person  with 
whom  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion may  do  business. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  31  of  1960  abol- 
ished the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, created  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
created  the  Maritime  Administration  as  an 
agency  within  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce, 
divided  the  promotional  responsibilities  of 
the  former  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion between  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  gave 
the  regulatory  res{K>nslbllltles  of  the  former 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  31  of  1950  provided  that  the  last 
sentence  of  section  301(b)  should  apply  to 
the  offlqers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Mafltlm^  ^ard  and  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961  abol- 
ished the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  created 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  gave  the 
promotional  functions  of  the  former  Federal 
Marttltne  Board  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  gave  the  regulatory  functions  of 
the  former  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Plan  No.  7  of  1961  applied  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  301(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1956,  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  are  more  stringent  than  the  conflict  of 
Interest  statute  which  is  applicable  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Executive  Branch 
In  general  (chapter  11,  title  18  U.S.C).  and 
this  additional  stringency  In  some  cases  In- 
terferes with  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  last  sentence  of  section  201(b), 
the  Maritime  Administration  Is  unable  to 
obtain  temporary,  part-time,  or  Intermittent 
services  of  specialists  presently  employed  In 
the  maritime  Industry  or  employed  by  other 
firms  with  whom  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion may  do  business.  In  addition  under  the 
restrictions  of  section  201(b),  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration employees  are  unable  through 
temporary  employment  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry to  obtain  highly  desirable  maritime 
knowledge  and  experience  that  would  be  di- 
rectly related  to  their  official  duties.  Chapter 
11  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  does  not 
prohibit  such  employment. 

Legislative  relief  is  needed  to  permit  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  specialists  when  needed,  and  to  per- 
mit selected  Maritime  Administration  em- 
ployees to  obtain  greater  or  additional  ex- 
perience In  the  Maritime  field  and  thus  to 
update  and  Improve  their  knowledge,  ability 
and  qualifications.  Specific  examples  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  last  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 201(b)  and  the  need  for  additional  out- 
side experience  are  set  forth  below: 

a.  An  individual  is  employed  as  a  part-time 
law  clerk  in  an  admiralty  law  firm  which 
represents  shipping  companies  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Maritime  Administration.  His 
services  were  needed  on  a  temporary  part- 
time  basis  to  teach  a  course  In  admiralty  law 
at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  He  was,  of 
course,  not  willing  to  sever  his  connections 
with  the  admiralty  law  firm,  his  primary  em- 
ployer, to  accept  temporary  Intermittent  em- 
ployment. It  was  determined  that  his  em- 
ployment was  prohibited  under  section  201 
(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 


b.  An  Associate  Professor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nautical  Science.  US.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  teaches  navigation,  astron- 
omy and  seamanship.  He  has  a  Chief  Mate's 
license  and  last  sailed  in  1962.  He  recognizes 
the  need  to  update  his  sea  experience,  most 
of  which  was  obtained  during  and  after 
World  War  n,  and  he  applied  for  permission 
to  sail  as  Chief  Mate  aboard  subsidized  8bl|fe 
for  about  nine  months  in  1964  in  order  to 
gain  experience  on  modem  ships  on  which 
new  practices  and  equipment  exist  and.  to 
raise  his  license.  Had  It  been  possible  to  ap- 
prove his  request,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  revise  his  course  presentation  and  the 
additional  service  would  have  enabled  thU 
teacher  to  maintain  and  improve  his 
qualifications  in  his  specialized  field.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Master's  license  which  he  would 
have  acquired  would  have  raised  the  general 
level  of  technical  qualifications  of  the 
Academy's  Department  of  Nautical  Science. 
This  faculty  member  has  a  Master's  degree. 
At  the  time  the  faculty  member  made  his 
request,  he  did  not  have  a  commitment  for 
employment  with  any  steamship  company. 
His  request  was  for  permission  to  seek  such 
employment.  However,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  successful  due  to 
the  shortage  of  licensed  seagoing  officers.  Fur- 
thermore. It  Is  sometimes  desirable  to  hire 
younger  members  with  lower  licenses  and 
advance  them  to  higher  ranking  positions,  as 
circumstances  warrant,  as  their  qualifica- 
tions Increase.  The  only  way  the  desired  sea 
service  experience  can  be  upgraded  Is  to 
return  to  sea. 

c.  Another  example  is  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Nautical  Science  who  teaches 
Cargo  Handling.  He  already  has  his  Blaster's 
license.  In  1963,  he  requested  permission  to 
seek  employment  In  port,  aboard  vessels 
with  the  latest  cargo  handling  devices.  Had 
It  been  possible  to  approve  this  request.  It 
would  have  enabled  the  Academy  to  have 
one  officer  with  first  hand  experience  in  the 
new  hydraulic  hatches  and  it  would  have 
enabled  the  faculty  member  to  become 
familiar  with  the  latest  practice  and  equip- 
ment In  Cargo  Handling,  thereby  Increasing 
his  value  as  a  teacher  of  Cargo  Handling. 
Even  though  this  faculty  member  last  sailed 
as  recently  as  1956.  he  believed  that  his  expe- 
rience was  rapidly  becoming  stale.  This  was 
a  correct  evaluation  and  it  applies  even  more 
so  to  the  older  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Academy,  many  of  whom  have  not  sailed  for 
20  years.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  first  hand, 
current  experience  and  It  is  our  opinion  that 
certain  officers  and  employees  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  sea  periodically. 

d.  A  Marine  Surveyor.  OS-1 1 .  in  one  of  the 
Coast  Distrlcu  was  Initially  recruited  as  a 
Trainee  In  the  college  recrxiitlng  program. 
His  sea  career  had  advanced  his  licensed 
rating  to  First  Assistant  Engineer.  In  order 
to  improve  his  technical  knowledge  and  at 
the  same  time  enable  him  to  qualify  for  a 
Chief  Engineers  license  which  would  ma- 
terially enhance  his  effectiveness  In  day-to- 
day contacts  on  the  Job.  he  requested  one 
year's  leave  to  accept  a  seagoing  position  with 
a  steamship  company.  This  was  denied  since 
it  was  in  violation  of  section  201(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  The  identical  situa- 
tion prevailed  when  a  Ship  Operations  As- 
sistant, as-ll,  requested  leave  to  accept  a 
sea  position  to  observe  current  cargo-loading 
methods  with  latest  gear,  shipboard  sailing 
and  working  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  upgrade  his  license  to  Master.  This, 
too.  was  denied. 

e.  Another  employee  who  sought  permis- 
sion to  return  to  sea  to  upgrade  his  experi- 
ence was  an  Operations  Specialist.  His  duties 
include:  advice  and  assistance  to  vessel  own- 
ers and  operators  in  delivery  and  redelivery 
requirements;  study,  analysis  and  develop- 
ment of  comparative  cost  data  on  various  op- 
erations of  subsidized  lines;  direction  of  the 
Installation,  maintenance  and  tise  of  radio- 
logical    monitoring    equipment     and     ABC 


washdown  gear;  training  of  marine  person- 
nel in  the  operation  of  radar  and  gyrocom- 
pass equipment,  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
licensed  volunteers  (Deck  Officer)  for  the 
NS  Savannah,  assignment.  The  employee  Is 
a  graduate  of  the  New  Tork  State  Maritime 
Academy  and  served  as  an  instructor  there, 
as  well  as  at  Kings  Point  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  a  Naval  Officer  during  this  latter 
period.  He  has  sailed  under  various  ratings 
up  to  and  Including  that  of  2nd  Mate  and 
has  been  licensed  by  the  Coast  Guard  as  a 
Chief  Mate  since  1938.  His  shoreside  experi- 
ence Includes  employment  as  Marine.  Port 
and  Stevedore  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Wharf  Superintendent,  Marine  Representa- 
tive and  Travelling  Stevedore.  Returning  to 
sea,  even  briefiy,  would  have  aided  this  em- 
ployee In  his  attempt  to  remain  abreast  of 
current  developments  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine field.  As  Ship  Operations  Specialist,  the 
need  of  staying  current  in  this  f.eld  is  ap- 
parent,  especially  in  this  period  when  auto- 
mation is  scheduled,  at  least  in  part,  on  all 
newly  constructed  vessels. 

f.  In  1967  another  faculty  member,  then 
a  teacher  of  Advanced  Steam  Engineering 
with  a  Chief  Engineer's  license,  desired  to 
upgrade  his  experience  on  modern  propul- 
sion systems.  This  faculty  member  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  from  Cooper  Union 
and  desired  to  increase  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  marine  engineering.  However,  the 
restrictions  of  Section  201(b)  prevented  him 
from  going  to  sea  while  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Academy.  Therefore,  as  he  was  then  on  active 
administrative  duty  as  an  enrollee  in  the 
U.S.  Maritime  Service,  he  requested  and  ob- 
tained a  release  to  inactive  duty,  the  equiv- 
alent of  separation,  and  accepted  employ- 
ment as  a  Marine  Engineer  with  Sinclair  Oil 
Company  on  its  tankers.  This  experience 
helped  him  to  become  one  of  our  best  teach- 
ers of  steam  engineering.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Academy  and  the  Oovernment 
gained  by  his  action.  However,  this  faculty 
member  now  has  one  year  less  creditable 
service,  which  will  reduce  his  retirement  ben- 
efits. Should  an  employee  become  disabled 
while  not  employed  by  the  government,  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  civil  service  disabil- 
ity retirement  and  in  the  event  of  his  death 
his  dependents  would  not  be  eligible  for  a 
stirvlvor  annuity. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  201(b)  applies 
to  employees  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission as  well  as  to  employees  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  The  draft  bill  would  re- 
peal It  only  insofar  as  Maritime  Administra- 
tion employees  are  concerned.  It  would  still 
apply  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 


S.  1244— INTRODUCnON  OP  BILL 
MAKING  CERTAIN  AIR  CARRIERS 
INELIGIBLE  FOR  SUBSIDY  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
section  406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  make  certain  air  carriers 
ineligible  for  subsidy  payments 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  statement  of  purpose 
and  need,  and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  statement  of  purposes 
and  need  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1244)  to  amend  section 
406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  make  certain  air  carriers  ineli- 
gible for  subsidy  payments,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
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ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1244 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  1376(b) )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  and  adding 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  clause  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  (1)  air  carriers  providing  service  primarily 
of  a  short-haul,  local,  or  feeder  nature,  (11) 
the  short-haul,  local,  or  feeder  operations  of 
air  carriers  which  received  compensation  pur- 
suant to  clause  (3)  for  such  operations  con- 
ducted within  the  five  years  Immediately 
preceding  enactment  of  this  proviso,  and 
(ill)  the  operations  of  air  carriers  conducted 
to,  from,  or  within  the  States  of  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  or  within  a  Territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That 
clause  (3)  shall  in  no  event  be  applicable  to 
an  air  carrier  after  completion  of  any  con- 
secutive five-year  period,  whether  commenc- 
ing prior  to  or  subsequent  to  enactment  of 
this  proviso,  for  which  the  carrier  Is  not  paid 
any  compensation  by  the  Board." 

The  letter  and  statement  of  purpose 
and  need,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
are  as  follows: 

Civn.  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  17, 1969. 

Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  HUMPHRET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT :  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  section  406(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  make  certain 
air  carriers  ineligible  for  subsidy  payments." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dated  January  15, 
1969,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Crookxr,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Statemint  or  PXTRPOSE  AND  Need  for  a  Dratt 
Bill  To  Amkkd  Sectiok  406(b)  or  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  or  1958  To  Make 
CJertain  Air  Carreers  ImuoiBUt  for 
Subsidy  Payments 

Section  406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
empowers  and  directs  the  Board  to  make  sub- 
sidy payments  to  air  carriers  certificated  to 
carry  mall  to  the  ejctent  that  the  Board  finds 
a  "need"  therefore  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (3)  of  such  section. 
These  subsidies  are  to  be  paid  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  enable  the  carriers  to  effectuate 
the  poUcles  of  the  Act.  As  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry  has  matured,  the  need  for  sub- 
sidy  has  declined,  and  the  Board  has  care- 
fully sought  to  reduce  subsidies  to  the 
minimum  level  consistent  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  Congressional  policies.  The  Board 
now  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  statute 
which.  In  effect,  would  withdraw  subsidy 
eligibility  from  trunkllnes  and  most  other 
air  carriers  not  now  receiving  subsidy,  and 
make  operations  conducted  by  presently  sub- 
sidized carriers  Ineligible  for  such  assist- 
ance after  a  five-year  subsidy-free  period. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  proposal  is  recom- 
mended as  a  Congressional  declaration  of 
policy  to  alert  the  Industry  that  carriers  are 
expected  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources 
rather  than  upon  subsidy  assistance.  Its  en- 
actment would  also  lessen  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Board  in  passing  upon  subsidy 
requests. 

SpeclficaUy,  the  Board  proposes  that  clause 
(3)  of  section  406  be  limited  to  air  carriers 
engaged  in  short-haul  operations,  i.e.,  the 
local  service  carriers;   to  trunkllne  carriers 


who  received  subsidy  for  what  were  essen- 
tially local  service  operations  during  the  past 
five  years,  i.e..  Northeast  Airlines;  and  to 
carriers  conducting  operations  to,  from,  or 
within  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  or  within  the  Terri- 
tories and  possessions.  The  Board  further 
proposes  that  all  air  carriers  conducting 
operations  without  subsidy  assistance  for  a 
five-year  period  be  barred  from  returning 
to  subsidy  with  respect  to  their  operations. 
These  proposals  are  premised  on  the  ma- 
turity achieved  by  the  air  tramsportatlon  in- 
dustry, and  the  fact  that  the  Board  believes 
that  the  increase  in  earnings  and  the  growth 
In  traffic  In  both  interstate  and  international 
operations  demonstrate  that  the  carriers  con- 
ducting these  operations  have  reached  guch 
a  state  of  self-sufficiency  that  they  should  no 
longer  expect  direct  Government  subsidy  for 
such  operations,  except  for  certain  limited 
operations.  During  the  1962-1967  period,  the 
rate  of  return  on  Investment  of  the  domestic 
operations  of  the  trunkllne  industry  in- 
creased from  3.70  percent  to  7.23  percent 
(excluding  mveetment  tax  credit) ,  while  the 
international  operations  of  the  passenger/ 
cargo  carriers  rose  from  8.20  percent  to  12.60 
percent.  Moreover,  during  the  1962-1967  pe- 
riod, revenue  passenger  miles  for  the  domes- 
tic operations  increased  from  31.8  bUlion  to 
71.0  billion  miles,  with  those  In  International 
operations  progressing  from  10.1  billion  to 
23.2  billion  miles. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments  wx)uld  be 
that  Interstate  and  international  trurkllne 
carriers,  who  have  operated  without  subsidy 
for  more  than  five  years,  would  be  made  in- 
eligible for  subsidy  assistance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  local  service  carriers,  the  trunkllne 
carrier  who  received  subsidy  until  January  1. 
1968,  for  local  service  operations  in  the  New 
England  area,  and  other  carriers  conducting 
operations  during  the  past  five  years  with 
subsidy  assistance  would  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  subsidy  both  as  to  their  existing 
operations  and  any  extension  of  those  opera- 
tions. Also,  the  Board  would  remain  free  to 
certificate  and  provide  subsidy  assistance  to 
new  carriers  performing  local  service  or 
short-haul  operations  within  the  fifty  States 
and  the  Territories  and  possessions,  or  con- 
ducting operations  to  or  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

The  Board  believes  that  enactment  of  these 
proposals  is  a  desirable  and  necessary  step  in 
reducing  subsidy.  Making  clear  to  the  carriers 
that  they  will  be  vmable  to  return  to  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  In  the  event  that  situations 
develop  which  cause  them  to  have  inadequate 
earnings  should  res\ilt  In  a  strong  Incentive 
for  even  greater  "honest,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient management"  on  their  part.  Such  an 
Incentive  would  appear  to  be  particularly 
desirable  in  view  of  the  dollar  magnitude  of 
proposals  by  a  number  of  the  carriers  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  equipment. 


S.  1245— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  CARRY  OUT  PROVISIONS  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  and  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"motor  vehicle  equipment"  in  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 


be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 

The  bill  (3.  1245)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  and  to 
amend  the  definition  of  "motor  vehicle 
equipment"  in  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1245 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  title 
Section.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1969". 

authorizations 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  Utles  I.  n  and  IV  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  as  amended  (80  Stat.  718.  15 
U.S.C.  1381,  et  seq.) ,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $23,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(80  Stat.  729),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  for  fiscal  year  1970,  $10,000,000  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  for  planning 
and  design  of  highway  safety  research  and 
test  facilities  including  engineering  studies 
tind  site  surveys. 

definition  op  motor  vehicle  equipment 

Sec.  4.  Section  102(4)  of  title  I  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  718,  15  U.S.C.  1391(4))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  "Motor  vehicle  equipment'  means  any 
system,  part,  or  component  of  a  motor  vehicle 
as  originally  manufactured  or  any  similar 
part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold  for 
replacement  or  Improvement  of  such  system, 
part,  or  component  or  as  any  accessory,  or 
addition  to  the  motor  vehicle,  and  any  device, 
article,  or  apparel  not  a  system,  part,  or  com- 
ponent of  a  motor  vehicle,  which  is  manu- 
factured, sold,  delivered,  offered  or  intended 
for  use  wholly  or  in  part  to  safeguard  motor 
vehicles,  drivers,  passengers,  and  other  high- 
way users  from  risk  of  accident,  injury,  or 
death." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, is  as  follows: 

The  Skcrctart  or  Tranportation, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  submits  herewith  as  a  part 
of  Its  legislative  program  for  the  91st  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill: 
"To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
and  to  amend  the  definition  of  'motor  ve- 
hicle equipment'  In  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966." 

1.  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  contained  inlUal  authori- 
zations to  Implement  the  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  pro'-lsions  In  Title  I  of  the 
Act  as  follows:  $11,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
$23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The  Act 
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alao  authorized  funds  to  carry  out  tb«  tlrs 
safety  provisions  of  Title  I  and  Title  n  In 
tbe  amount  of  t2. 900.000  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
•1,460,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  •1,450.000 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Tbe  proposed  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations to  continue  the  implementation  of 
tbe  Act.  Tbe  bill  would  change  tbe  present 
method  of  financing  these  authorizations 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
would  provide  that  the  authorizations  corns 
out  of  tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Section  2 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  •33,- 
000,000  and  •tO.OOO.OOO  out  of  the  Hlgbway 
Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971, 
respectively,  for  this  purpose.  The  authoriza- 
tions provided  by  section  2  will  be  used  to 
seek  appropriations  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau, Federal  Highway  Administration,  in 
carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  Titles  I.  n, 
and  rv  of  the  1966  Act.  Title  I  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Including 
necessary  safety  research  and  development; 
Title  II  relates  to  tire  safety;  and  Title  IV 
relates  to  the  National  Driver  Register. 

The  authorizations  provided  in  the  1966 
Act  established  a  pattern  of  modest  growth 
dudng  t^e.  Arst  three  years  as  the  operation 
of  the  t^jPQc  and  motor  vehicle  safety  pro- 
gram evolved.  The  authorlzatlonis  requested 
for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  follow  the 
same  general  pattern  of  modest  Increases. 
These  sums  are  urgently  needed  to  enable 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  con- 
tinue Its  program  under  the  Act.  Existing 
authorizations  for  appropriations  expire  on 
June  30,  1969.  Enactment  of  section  2  of 
this  bin  will,  in  our  view,  assure  steady  and 
continued  Improvement  in  traffic  and  motor 
vehicle  safety.  Failure  to  do  so  will  mean 
the  end  of  this  effort  as  a  function  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  after  June 
30.  1969. 

The  traffic  and  motor  vehicle  safety  pro- 
gram, though  still  In  the  early  stages  of 
development,  offers  encouragement  that  the 
toll  of  human  life  and  injuries  resulting 
from  traffic  accidents  can  be  reduced.  The 
new  energy  absorbing  steering  assemblies 
now  required  by  Federal  standards  on  all 
new  cars,  for  example,  appear  to  have  re- 
duced fatalities  In  certain  crashes  by  as 
much  as  70  percent.  It  has  been  established 
that  If  all  cars  bad  such  devices,  as  many 
as  12.000  lives  per  year  might  be  saved. 
Other  safety  standards  under  consideration 
relating  to  crash  prevention  properties 
(braking  and  steering  are  examples),  crash 
survivability  properties  (relative  ease  of  en- 
try into  wrecks  to  remove  occupants,  for 
example)  offer  promise  of  substantially  re- 
ducing tbe  carnage  and  maiming  caused  by 
traffic  accidents. 

The  authorization  in  section  2  of  the  bill 
also  Includes  funds  for  the  tire  safety  pro- 
gram (title  n).  The  major  effort  in  this 
program  is  devoted  to  tbe  development  of 
a  uniform  quality  grading  system  for  motor 
vehicle  tires.  Under  this  system,  tires  will 
be  graded  based  on  performance  with  respect 
to  high  speed  capability,  endurance, 
strength,  traction,  and  tread  wear.  The  Ini- 
tial standard  to  be  issued  in  fiscal  year 
1969  will  cover  passenger  vehicles  only.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  it  Is  planned 
to  move  our  efforts  to  truck  and  bus  tires 
and  to  regrooved  and  retreaded  tires. 

The  National  Driver  Register  (Title  IV) 
Is  now  being  converted  to  a  disc  file  opera- 
tion which  will  enable  optional  use  of  the 
current  processing  system.  State  contribu- 
tions of  records  to  tbe  Register's  master  file 
are  Increasing  in  volume,  and  the  States  are 
sending  an  Increasing  volume  of  inquiries 
to  the  Register.  Continued  funding  is  re- 
quired to  convert  information  submitted  by 
certain  States  into  a  form  suitable  for  au- 
tomatic data  processing. 

2.  Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  In  fiscal 
year  1970  the  appropriation  of  tlO.OOO.OOO 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  remain 


available  until  expended  to  be  used  for  plan- 
ning and  design  of  contemplated  highway 
safety  research  and  test  facilities.  Including 
engineering  studies  and  site  siirveys.  Tbe 
sum  requested  is  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  In  the  report  submitted  to 
Congress  pursuant  to  Title  in  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  secUon  302  (80  Stat.  729).  The  two 
volume  report,  entitled  "Requirements  for 
Motor  Vehicles  and  Highway  Research  Teat 
Faculties",  submitted  ob  October  7,  1968, 
outlines  a  master  plan  for  providing  tbe 
facilities  needed  to  bring  to  bear  the  full 
potential  of  modern  science  and  technology 
on  the  national  goal  of  reducing  deaths  and 
injuries  on  tbe  Nation's  highways. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  master  plan 
Is  to  provide  highway  safety  research  and 
testing  facilities  by  complementing  existing 
facilities,  either  by  expanding  installations  at 
their  present  sites  or,  when  no  alternative  is 
available  by  construction  at  new  locations. 
The  planning  will  consider  tbe  needs  of  tbe 
other  agencies  within  the  Department  and. 
through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
them,  will  provide  for  such  needs  where  those 
needs  can  be  accommodated  consistently 
with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  highway 
safety  research  and  testing  facilities. 

The  plan  depicted  In  the  report  to  Con- 
gress was  based  on  engineering  studies  and 
a  survey  of  existing  facilities  to  determine 
the  minimum  requirements  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  highway  safety  legislation. 
Two  major  new  safety  facilities,  a  vehicle 
and  highway  safety  proving  ground  with  cer- 
tain supporting  laboratories  and  a  driving 
simulation  laboratory,  will  be  required  in 
addition  to  modifications  of  existing  facili- 
ties where  it  Is  economically  feasible  to  do 
so  and  where  the  facility  once  modified  can 
become  an  effective  element  of  tbe  overall 
required  complement  of  safety  research  and 
test  facility.  Tbe  proving  ground  will  be  the 
foundation  for  tbe  entire  facilities  program. 
It  will  consist  of  test  tracks  and  supporting 
laboratories  In  which  a  wide  variety  of  test 
and  measurements  can  be  conducted  on  in- 
terrelated problems  of  vehicle  performance 
characteristics,  driver  skills,  highway  design, 
and  other  environmental  features.  "The  driv- 
ing simulation  laboratory  will  be  used  to 
investigate  a  variety  of  driver  Judgments  and 
risk  taking  behaviors  in  a  number  of  real- 
istic and  safe  simulations  of  high  hazard 
conditions  of  actual  driving. 

Tbe  estimate  of  $10  million  for  planning 
these  facilities  Is  broken  down  as  follows: 

[In  millions) 
Modification  of  Existing  Facilities:  To 
develop  plana  and  cost  estimates  for 
permanent  modifications  of  existing 
Federal  facilities  where  it  Is  econom- 
ically feasible  and  where  the  facility, 
once  modified,  can  become  an  effec- 
tive element  of  tbe  overall  comple- 
ment of  research  and  test  facilities..  $2.0 
Vehicle  and  Highway  Safety  Proving 
Ground:  To  develop  detailed  engi- 
neering plans  and  cost  estimates  for 
the  proving  ground,  the  requirements 
for  which  cannot  be  provided  with 

any  existing  Federal  facility 6.2 

Driving  Simulation  Laboratory:  To  de- 
velop detailed  engineering  plans  for 
the  laboratory  which  is  a  basic  re- 
quirement that  Is  not  available  any- 
where today 1.8 


Total 10.0 

Because  the  Initial  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  were  based,  as  tbe  Act  contem- 
plated, on  preexisting  standards  from  design 
performance  criteria,  the  absence  of  appro- 
priate laboratories  and  field  testing  capa- 
bilities did  not  present  a  serloiis  handicap 
at  that  time.  As  work  proceeds  Into  more 
complex  areas  of  standards-setting,  however, 
sophisticated  facilities  are  essential.  The  fa- 
cilities are  needed   to  support  the  develop- 


ment of  standards  relating  to  present  types 
of  motor  Teblclee.  In  addition,  trends  in 
motor  vehicle  transportation  Indicate  that, 
in  the  course  of  tbe  next  decade  or  two, 
substantial  changes  will  occur  in  motor  ve- 
hicle design.  These  changes  can  result  In 
safer  vehicles.  To  Insure  this  result,  however, 
their  Introduction  will  have  to  be  antici- 
pated by  performance  standards  and  prereq- 
uisite laboratory  and  field  tests.  The  enact- 
ment of  section  3  of  this  bill  will  provide 
the  authorization  necessary  to  begin  plan- 
ning tbe  modem  research  and  test  facilities 
which  are  needed  If  we  are  to  be  in  a  position 
to  insure  that  the  automobiles  of  the  future 
will  be  safe  ones. 

Further  authorization  of  funds  Is  expected 
to  be  requested  to  proceed  with  construction 
of  highway  safety  research  and  test  facili- 
ties. Including  modification  of  existing  facili- 
ties, upon  completion  of  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  designs. 

3.  Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  relates  to 
the  definition  of  motor  vehicle  equipment. 
That  term,  as  presently  defined  in  section 
102(4)  of  the  Act,  means: 

"...  any  system,  part,  or  component  of  a 
motor  vehicle  as  originally  manufactured  or 
any  similar  part  or  component  manufactured 
or  sold  for  replacement  or  Improvement  of 
such  system,  part  or  component  or  as  an 
accessory,  or  addition  to  the  motor  vehicle." 
(80  Stat.  718.  15  U.S.C.  1391(4)  ). 

Among  tbe  purposes  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  w.is 
the  Intent  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation set  minimum  safety  performance 
standards  for  items  of  "motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment". Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
broaden  that  definition  to  Include  devices, 
articles  or  apparel  which,  though  not  directly 
"a  system,  part,  or  component  of"  or  "any 
accessory  of  addition  to"  a  motor  vehicle,  are 
nonetheless  manufactured  and  sold  to  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  vehicle 
drivers,  passengers,  and  other  hlgbway  users 
from  risk  of  accident.  Injury,  or  death. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  proposal  Is  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  set  safety  perform- 
ance standards  for  motorcycle  headgear. 
These  protective  devices  are  now  required  to 
be  worn  by  motorcycle  drivers  and  passengers 
under  the  laws  of  39  States  and  by  the  driver 
but  not  passengers  In  one  State.  This  require- 
ment has  been  included  among  the  Highway 
Safety  Program  Standards  Issued  by  this  de- 
partment under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (23  U.S.C.  401.  et  seq.)  for  State  and 
local  implementation  of  safety  programs  in 
areas  considered  essential  to  accident  re- 
duction. It  Is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that 
additional  States  will  enact  motorcycle 
helmet  requirements  In  tbe  foreseeable 
future. 

Unfortunately,  because  helmets  are  worn 
by  the  driver  and  passengers  and  are  not  part 
of  the  vehicle,  they  do  not  appear  to  come 
within  the  present  definition  of  "motor  ve- 
hicle equipment"  In  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  As  a  con- 
sequent, the  Secretary  apparently  lacks  au- 
thority to  establish  a  uniform  Federal  safety 
standard  applicable  to  these  articles.  In  addi- 
tion, most  States  do  not  have  research  and 
testing  facilities  designed  or  equipped  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  "crash" 
helmets  presently  being  marketed.  Under- 
standable confusion,  therefore,  exists  among 
the  public,  the  States  and  the  Industry  over 
what  constitutes  an  "approved"  helmet. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  presently  no  practical 
way  for  a  member  of  the  motorcycling  pub- 
lic, when  purchasing  protective  headgear,  to 
be  sure  he  is  getting  a  helmet  which  will 
m  fact  provide  the  protection  against  In- 
Jury  for  which  It  was  Intended.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  close  this  unfortu- 
nate gap  which  exists  In  the  present  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  laws.  It  would  also 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  creating 
uniformity,  thereby  eliminating  the  present 
situation  which  requires  manufacturers  and 
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vehicle    operators   to   conform   to   differing 
State  standards. 

The  steadily  mounting  number  of  persons 
who  ride  motorcycles  make  this  proposal 
one  of  Immediate  significance.  Motorcycle 
registrations  nearly  quadrupled  between  1960 
(574,080)  and  1067  (1,953,022)  and  the  trend 
continues.  The  numbers  of  dead  and  injured 
mirror  the  Increase  In  the  motorcycle  pop- 
ulation. During  the  5  years  preceding  1967 
motorcycle  deaths  Increased  roughly  200  per- 
cent. 

In  1967  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
promulgated  a  highway  safety  program 
standard  which  called  for  licensing  of  motor- 
cycle drivers,  establishing  and  enforcing 
safety  equipment  requirements  (helmets,  eye 
protection,  rear  view  mirrors) ,  and  establish- 
ing a  motorcycle  inspection  program.  The 
year  1967  also  marked  a  slight  downturn  in 
the  national  motorcycle  death  toll  of  2  per- 
cent, despite  an  increase  in  motorcycle  reg- 
istrations of  more  than  11  percent.  It  was 
the  first  decline  In  such  fatalities  In  the  6 
years  for  which  Information  Is  available.  Fur- 
thermore, during  1967  three  States  with  leg- 
islation of  the  kind  reqvUred  by  the  standard 
(New  York,  Georgia  and  Michigan)  have 
shown  a  26  percent  decrease  In  motorcycle 
deaths.  New  York  showed  the  greatest  de- 
crease, 42  percent,  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
of  39  percent  in  recorded  accidents  Involv- 
ing motorcycles.  On  the  other  hand,  infor- 
mation indicates  that  the  fatalities  In  motor- 
cycle crashes  are  Increasing  in  those  States 
not  having  legislation  required  by  the  stand- 
ard. Five  such  States  last  year  averaged  a 
greater  than  6  percent  Increase. 

These  reports  are  a  clear  indication  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  existing  standard.  We 
believe  that  enactment  of  section  4  of  this 
bill  would  provide  Etddltlonal  future  pro- 
tection against  fatalities  and  Injuries  sus- 
tained in  motorcycle  crashes  by  Insuring 
that  safety  equipment  to  the  motorcycling 
public  meets  appropriate  safety  standards. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  on 
January    15,    1969   that   enactment   of    this 
proposed  legislation  Is  In  accord  with  tbe 
President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

AlJlN  S.  BOTD. 


S.  124&— INTRODUCTION  OP  PATENT 
REVISION  BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  patent 
laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code. 

On  July  26,  1968,  I  introduced  a  pred- 
ecessor bill.  S.  3892  of  the  90th  Congress. 
I  indicated  on  that  occasion  that  the 
measure  was  the  result  of  extensive  ef- 
forts to  draft  a  patent  bill  that  might 
receive  general  support.  The  bill  reflected 
a  distillation  of  the  various  bills  and  pro- 
posals for  patent  law  revision  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  during  the  90th 
Congress. 

At  the  request  of  various  patent  bsir 
associations  the  subcommittee  last  year 
deferred  the  reporting  of  a  bill  until  this 
Congress.  Meanwhile,  S.  3892  was  sub- 
jected to  careful  review  by  those  bar  and 
trade  associations  active  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  certain  revisions  in  the  legis- 
lation have  been  made.  Most  significant 
of  the  changes  is  the  redrafting  of  sec- 
tion 102(g)  to  eliminate  the  language  re- 
quiring the  applicant  for  a  patent  to  ex- 
ercise continuous  reasonable  diligence 
leading  to  the  making  of  the  invention 
available  to  the  public,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  2-year  limitation  on  the 
proof  that  may  be  introduced  in  a  patent 
invalidity  contest. 


This  legislation  has  resulted  from  the 
studies  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Patent  System.  Both  the  sub- 
committee studies  and  the  Commission 
report  recognized  that,  while  the  patent 
system  continued  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  economic  and  scientific  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  the  procedures  of  the 
system  were  in  need  of  reform  and  ad- 
justment to  contemporary  conditions. 
Since  the  submission  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  and  the  introduction  of 
the  administration  bill  implementing  the 
report,  there  has  existed  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  both  the  ne- 
cessity and  nature  of  major  changes  in 
the  patent  system.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  would  institute  desir- 
able, but  modest,  innovations.  In  making 
revisions  in  this  legislation,  notably  in 
deleting  certain  provisions  recommended 
by  "he  President's  Commission,  I  have 
given  great  weight  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  who 
has  indicated  that  the  principal  goals  of 
the  President's  Commission  can  be 
achieved  without  major  revisions  in  the 
patent  system. 

Two  major  objectives  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  which  I  fully  subscribe,  are  the 
more  expeditious  examination  of  patent 
applications,  and  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  issued  patents.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  has  informed  the  sub- 
committee that  within  the  next  few  years 
all  patents,  except  those  involved  in  pri- 
ority contests  or  appeals,  will  be  issued 
within  24  months  from  the  filing  of  the 
patent  application,  and  that  the  average 
period  of  pendency  of  the  application  will 
be  18  months.  This  greater  efficiency  in 
the  operations  of  the  Patent  Office  would 
be  accomplished  principally  by  adminis- 
trative actions,  and  without  the  necessity 
for  any  significant  increase  in  appropri- 
ations or  personnel. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  any  special 
provisions  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
patent  rights,  field-of-use  restrictions, 
and  the  doctrine  of  patent  misuse,  such  as 
were  proposed  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission. Although  I  believe  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  in  this 
area  were  generally  meritorious,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  strongly  opposed  the  in- 
clusion of  such  provisions  in  the  patent 
revision  bill,  I  have  been  requested  to 
again  review  the  desirability  of  includ- 
ing this  subject  in  the  revision  bill.  In 
order  to  assist  me  in  making  a  final  judg- 
ment on  this  matter  I  have  requested  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  indicate 
whether  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Department  since  the 
time  of  the  subcommittee  hearings. 

The  Congress  has  previously  deter- 
mined that  the  Patent  Office  should  be 
substantially  self-supporting.  When  pat- 
ent fees  were  last  adjusted  in  1965,  it 
was  contemplated  that  the  Office  should 
recover  through  fees  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  its  operating  budget.  The 
Patent  Office  recovery  has  already  fallen 
well  below  this  range,  and  the  gap  will 
progressively  increase  in  future  years. 
Certain  changes  which  will  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
also  contribute  to  a  loss  of  revenue. 


Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  this 
Congress  to  give  further  consideration 
to  the  fee  schedule,  I  have  requested  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  furnish  the 
subcommittee  with  its  recommendations 
as  to  how  the  Patent  Office  income  can 
be  increased  so  as  to  recover  a  fair  share 
of  its  expenditures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1246)  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  59— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION TO  EXPAND  THE  RIGHT 
TO  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  greatly  expand 
the  right  to  vote  in  elections  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  for  many  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  who  are  presently 
denied  this  right  by  legal  technicalities. 

The  best  available  statistics — which  I 
have  checked  out  with  the  Library  of 
Congress — indicate  that  there  are  up  to 
11  million  citizens  who  are  of  voting  age 
and  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  but  who 
are  disfranchised  by  residence  require- 
ments or  their  absence  from  home.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  surveys,  there  are  from 
5  to  8  million  citizens  of  voting  age  who 
were  prevented  from  voting  in  the  1968 
presidential  election  because  of  residence 
requirements  and  at  least  3  million  who 
were  prevented  from  voting  in  such  elec- 
tion because  they  were  away  from  home 
and  could  not  obtain  absentee  ballots. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  meet  the 
problem  disclosed  by  these  statistics,  my 
amendment  would  provide,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  by 
virtue  of  their  national  citizenship  to 
enjoy  a  constitutional  right  to  vote  in  an 
election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent without  regard  to  residence  require- 
ments or  where  they  may  happen  to  be  on 
the  day  of  the  election.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  made  in  recognition  of  the  valid 
interests  of  each  State  in  having  an  op- 
portunity before  the  election  to  verify 
that  only  qualified  persons  will  vote  in 
elections  held  in  that  State,  and  in  hav- 
ing a  minimum  of  time  to  carry  out  the 
mechanics  of  administering  a  system  of 
absentee  ballots.  Thus,  each  State  is  per- 
mitted to  require  that  all  voters  shall 
have  resided  within  that  State  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  30  days  immediately 
preceding  the  election.  This  will  enable 
each  State  to  establish  a  close-out  date 
for  registration  or  other  qualification  for 
voting  in  its  elections,  to  be  able  to  pre- 
pare its  voting  lists,  where  used,  and  to 
have  a  reasonable  time  to  check  on  the 
eligibility  of  its  voters.  Also,  the  amend- 
ment permits  each  State  to  require  that 
applications  for  absentee  ballots  be  made 
no  later  than  7  days  immediately  preced- 
ing the  election. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  efforts  to 
achieve  electoral  reform  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  electoral  college  may 
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eventually  be  abolished,  this  amendment 
Includes  language  which  will  assure  that 
It  will  remain  applicable  even  if  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  should  be  changed  at 
some  time  after  the  amendment  is  rati- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
nothing  In  my  amendment  will  prevent  a 
State  from  granting  more  favorable  vot- 
ing opportunities  to  its  residents  or 
former  residents.  For  example,  this 
amendment  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  law  of  my  home  State  of  Arizona 
which  permits  former  residents  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections  up  to  15  months 
after  leaving  the  State  if  they  cannot 
vote  in  their  new  Stotes. 

Finally,  because  my  amendment  will 
Impose  on  most  States  a  duty  to  legislate, 
and  because  many  State  legislatures 
meet  only  in  alternate  years,  there  Is  a 
provision  in  the  amendment  which  would 
give  these  States  at  least  a  2-year  period 
to  act>  on  any  legislation  needed  to  im- 
ptenient-the  amendment. 

In  this  coruiection,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  state  that  this  is  a  practical 
amendment.  It  is  one  that  the  States  can 
live  with  and  administer  effectively.  Be- 
fore fUllng  in  the  details  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  reviewed  the  election  laws  of  all 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  be  certain  that  the  requirements  set 
by  this  amendment  would  not  be  impos- 
sible for  the  States  to  implement. 

For  example.  I  wanted  to  assure  my- 
self that  the  States  could  provide  a  spe- 
cial means  for  voting  in  presidential  elec- 
tior\s  that  would  allow  persons  to  vote 
in  such  elections  but  not  in  local  elec- 
tions. Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  a  total  of  32  of  our  States  have 
made  some  form  of  special  provision  to 
enable  persons  who  cannot  meet  the 
usual  residence  requirements  to  vote  in 
the  special  case  of  presidential  elections, 
and  that  six  of  these  States  grant  the 
right  to  vote  in  such  elections  with  as 
few  as  31  days  residence.  Also,  37  States 
permit  special  categories  of  their  voters 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  in  presidential 
elections  if  application  is  made  up  to  7 
days  prior  to  the  election  and  40  States 
provide  that  the  marlced  absentee  bal- 
lots of  certain  of  their  voters  need  not 
be  retiimed  to  the  voting  offlcials  until 
the  day  of  the  election — the  same  re- 
quirements as  those  which  I  propose. 
Since  all  of  these  special  rules  permit 
voting  by  absentee  ballots  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces — the  type  of  voters 
who  are  likely  to  be  located  far  from 
their  voting  residence — they  represent  a 
good  test  to  demonstrate  the  proven  abil- 
ity of  States  to  operate  successfully  un- 
der similar  laws. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  terms 
of  my  amendment  are  adapted  from  laws 
already  in  operation  in  several  of  our 
States.  Each  of  the  provisions  in  my 
amendment  has  been  tested  at  the  State 
level  and  found  to  be  successful  and 
workable.  In  most  States  only  minor 
changes  will  be  required.  The  problem 
is  that  not  all  of  our  States  have  af- 
forded the  full  voting  opportimities  that 
some  have  provided,  and  not  all  of  these 
States  have  both  loosened  their  resi- 
dence requirements  and  also  extended 
absentee  voting.  In  fact,  had  my  amend- 


ment been  in  effect  for  the  1968  election, 
the  total  of  those  citizens  who  went  to 
the  polls  to  elect  a  President  might  well 
have  been  increased  by  more  than  15 
percent. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  even  though  our 
States  are  to  be  commended  for  making 
considerable  progress  in  this  area,  the 
need  for  a  nationwide,  uniform  consti- 
tutional provision  on  residence  require- 
ments and  absentee  voting  is  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ricoib 
the  text  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  am  introducing,  and  a 
summary  of  the  State  election  laws  re- 
garding residence  requirements  and  ab- 
sentee ballots. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  siunmary. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  without  regard  to  excessive 
residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements, introduced  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8J.  Rxs.  59 

Resolved  l>y  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {tteo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein ) .  That  the  loUow- 
ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  vaUd  to  aU  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three- fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  yean  from  the  date  of 
lu  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"AKTICU  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  cltlrens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  In  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  or  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any 
State  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such  citizens 
to  meet  any  residence  requirement  of  such 
State.  If  such  citizens  have  resided  in  such 
State  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
Immediately  preceding  such  election:  nor 
shall  the  right  of  such  citizens  to  vote  In  any 
such  election  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any 
State  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such  citizens 
to  be  physically  present  In  such  State  at  the 
time  of  such  election.  If  such  citizens  have 
compiled  with  the  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  such  State  providing  for  the 
casting  of  absentee  ballots  In  such  election. 
Each  State  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
registration  or  other  means  of  qualification 
of  all  duly  qualified  residents  of  such  State 
who  apply,  not  later  than  thirty  days  Im- 
mediately prior  to  any  such  election,  for 
registration  or  other  qualification  as  qualified 


voteiv  for  such  election;  and  each  State  shall 
provide  by  law  for  the  casting  of  absentee 
ballots  for  any  such  election  by  all  duly 
qualified  residents  of  such  State  who  may  be 
absent  from  their  election  district  or  unit 
m  such  State  on  the  day  such  election  is  held 
and  who  have  applied  therefor  not  later  than 
seven  days  Immediately  prior  to  such  election 
and  have  returned  such  ballots  to  the  appro- 
priate election  officer  of  such  State  not  later 
than  the  time  of  closing  of  the  polls  In  such 
State  on  the  day  of  such  election. 

•'Skc.  3.  The  term  "State"  as  used  In  section 
1  Includes  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

"S«c.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"Sbc.  4.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  Its  ratification:  except  that  If 
such  ratification  occurs  within  the  period  of 
two  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding 
any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  or  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  this  article  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1  of  the  first  calendar  year 
following  the  date  of  such  election." 

The  simimary  is  as  follows : 

Election  Laws  of  the  50  States  and  the 
DtsraxcT  or  CoLtrnaiA  Relattno  to  Resi- 
dence REQtnmEMENTS  AND  ABSENTEE  VOTING 

ALABAMA 

Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  1957  Recompllatlon  of  Code  of  1940  and 
1965  Supplement  thereto.  Title  17. 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  the  county  6 
months,  the  precinct  3  months. 

Thoae  moving  to  a  new  precinct  may  vote 
m  the  old  precinct  for  3  montlis.  (Const. 
Amend.  CCVn;  Code  T.  17  J|  12,  14) 

(a)  Residence  Is  neither  gained  nor  lost  by 
the  presence  or  absence  from  the  State  for 
the  following  reasons — temporary  absence 
from  the  State  for  the  following  reasons- 
temporary  absence  from  state  with  Intent  to 
return;  being  a  student  at  an  Institution  of 
learning:  navigating,  engaged  In  the  civil 
or  military  service  of  the  state  or  the  United 
SUtes.  ( i  17) 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
Presidential  elections  only— None. 

JI.  Absentee  voting 
( 1 )    Who  may  vote  absentee 

Voting  an  absentee  ballot  by  mall  (for 
other  than  military  personnel)  Is  limited  to 
persons  In  the  following  categories:  persons 
confmed  to  home  or  hospital  because  of 
physical  dlsablUty  (Supp.  !64(24a)),  stu- 
denta  away  at  college  or  university  (Supp. 
S  64(33)):  disabled  veterans  In  veteran  fa- 
cilities (Supp.  5  84(16)).  seamen,  sailors. 
mariners,  deep-sea  saltwater  fishermen 
(Supp.  |64(24g)). 

(3)   Applying  for  absentee  ballot 

Application  should  be  made  rujt  more  than 
45  nor  less  than  5  days  prior  to  election 
(Supp.  5j  64(23).  64(24l»,  64(24{h)). 

Application  for  absentee  ballot  mtjst  be  m 
writing,  the  certificate  accompanying  the 
application  must  be  signed  by  designated 
person  and  the  affidavit  on  the  absentee  bal- 
lot must  be  executed  before  the  designated 
person  as  follows: 
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Clan  01  vottf       Cwtiliertt  Keompanyini  the  ippMcstion  mutt  be    Affidiv  it  on  abstntee  ballot  must  b«  aiocuted  belore- 
signedby—  


PtiyjieallY  disabled  Licenstd  phyjican  bttort  a  noUry  public  (supp.    Authofity  in  charM  olthe  hospital,  or  a  notary  public 

see  M<24b))  (supP-  sec.  6«(^«)) 

Student  Re|«t^o»  collt(t  or  un.vefsrty  (supp.  soe.  64(23»  An,  ofiicer  author.zed  '»  »''."|''"»jji,??""  "'  ""' 

^""""^    •  officer  ot  the  schooKsupp.  sec.  wZ3)). 

Any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  or  belore 

any  officer  ol  the  tacihty  (supp.  sec.  64(23».   . 
Notary  public  or  other  officer  authorized  toidmmister 
oaths  (supp.  sec.  64  (24i». 


DisabM 


Authority  in  charjt  ol  the  veterans'  facility  (supp. 
s«c.64(23».  ,  ^     ^ 

Sttrntn  Sworn  to  belore  the  captain  of  the  ship  or  a  notary 

public  or  other  official  authorized  to  adminisltr 
oaths  <supp.  sec.  64(24h)X 


(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot 

Absentee  voting  by  mail :  The  absent  voter 
must  execute  the  affidavit  printed  on  the 
absentee  ballot  before  an  authority  In  charge 
of  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  rest  home  or 
sanitarium,  or  before  a  notary  public.  If  the 
voter  Is  confined  at  home,  must  execute  affi- 
davit before  notary  public  or  other  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  (Supp.  S  64 
(340). 

Absentee  ballots  must  be  returned  by 
United  States  mall  to  the  register  of  the 
ctrctat  court  (Supp.  1 1  64(33),  64(24d),  64 
(24J)). 

The  absentee  ballots  must  be  received  by 
the  register  of  the  circuit  court  in  time  to  be 
delivered  by  him  no  later  than  the  time  set 
for  closing  the  polls,  to  the  election  officials 
(§64(26)). 

Absentee  voting  In  person:  So  called  "ab- 
sentee" voting  Is  available  to  businessmen 
who  will  be  absent  because  of  business  on 
election  day.  This  form  of  votmg  Involves 
placing  a  ballot  In  a  ballot  box  before  the 
regularly  scheduled  day  and  does  not  permit 
voting  by  mall.  The  voter  may  present  him- 
self to  the  Board  of  Registrars  of  his  county 
at  any  time  not  less  than  30  days  before  an 
election  and  request  his  name  be  placed  upon 
a  list  of  persons  authorized  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  (Supp.  §64(16)).  Thereafter, 
not  more  than  20  days  nor  less  than  5  days 
prior  to  the  election  the  voter  may  go  to  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  his  county  and  com- 
plete his  ballot  and  place  It  In  the  absentee 
voter  box  (Supp.  }S  64(16);  64(23)). 
///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 
(1)   Who  are  Included  In  this  category 

Any  qualified  elector  who  is  in  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  Including  the  Alabama  National 
Guard,  the  United  States  Naval  and  Air  Force 
Reserves,  the  United  States  military  reserves 
on  active  duty  for  training,  and  the  spouse 
of  such  elector  who  resides  with  him  at  his 
duty  station  (Supp.  §5  64(16);  64(23)). 

(2)  Registration 
Registration  must  be  made  In  person.  See 
the  discussion  above  under  "Registration". 

(3)   Absentee  voting 

Application  for  an  absentee  ballot  may  be 
made  on  a  FPCA,  or  other  writing.  Should 
be  sent  to  the  Register  of  the  county  of  resi- 
dence In  time  to  be  received  not  earlier  than 
45  nor  later  than  S  days  prior  to  the  election 
(Supp.  5  64(23)). 

The  1968  deadline  for  the  general  election 
Is  October  31, 1968. 

The  marked  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
County  Registrar  not  later  than  the  day  of 
the  election. 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  voting  In 
municipal  elections  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  while  absent  on  active  duty. 
(Supp.  §  64(24f) ). 

Note. — Persons  In  this  category  may  also 
vote  m  the  office  of  the  Register  between  20 
days  and  5  days  before  election  (Supp. 
§64(23)).  I 

ALASKA 

(References  are  to  Alaska  Stats.  (Mlchle) 
unless  otherwise  indicated.) 

/.  Residence — Voter  qualification 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year  and  of  the 
election  district  30  days  (Const.  Art.  V,  5  1. 
Stats.  §  15.05.010(4)). 

(a)  Residence  Is  neither  gained  nor  lost 
solely  because  of  presence  or  absence  while: 
employed  In  the  service  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  State;  a  student  In  an  Institution 
of  learning;  an  Itimate  of  an  Institution  or 
asylum  at  public  expense;  In  a  public  prison; 
residing  upon  an  Indian  or  military  reserva- 
tion; a  member  of  the  armed  services,  or  a 
spouse  or  dependent  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  services  (5  15.05.020). 


Statutory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  forth  at  §  15.05.120. 

(b)  Special  residence  rules  for  presiden- 
tial elections  .only:  A  resident  of  the  State 
less  than  1  year  but  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Alaska  In  writing  signed  by  the  applicant,  not 
more  than  6  months  nor  less  than  4  days 
before  a  presidential  election  for  a  ballot  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  (Stats. 
IS  15.16.012;  15.15.014). 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  send  a  ballot 
and  an  affidavit  to  be  executed  by  the  appli- 
cant. The  applicant  shall  complete  the  ballot 
and  have  the  certificate  signed  by  2  witnesses 
and  mall  these  to  the  Secretary  of  State  In 
an  envelope  bearing  a  postmark  not  later 
than  election  day  (§  15.15.014) . 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
voter  may  vote  absentee  at  any  election  and 
primary  election  If  he  believes:  he  will  be 
unavoidably  absent  from  his  voting  precinct 
on  election  day.  whether  In  the  state  or  not; 
he  will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  polls 
because  of  physical  dlsablUty,  or  because  of 
physical  Inaccessibility  of  the  polling  place 
causing  undue  travel  expense,  hardship,  or 
hazard  to  the  voter  (§|  15.20.010;  15.25.090). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Applica- 
tion for  absentee  ballot  may  be  made  in  per- 
son or  by  mall,  or  if  the  voter  Is  disabled, 
by  his  personal  representative  (55  15.20.060; 
15.20.120). 

Application  may  be  made  to  the  deputy  or 
district  magistrate  in  the  election  district  of 
the  voter,  or  If  made  by  mall,  may  also  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (§5  15.20.060; 
15.20,070). 

The  time  when  application  must  be  made 
depends  on  the  manner  of  making  the  re- 
quest. If  the  application  Is  made  in  person, 
It  must  be  made  between  40  days  and  1  day 
before  election  (5  15.20.080);  if  made  by  mall, 
between  90  days  and  4  days  before  election 
(5  15.20.100). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — If  the  vote 
Is  cast  In  person,  the  voter  In  the  presence 
of  an  election  official  shah  mark  the  ballot 
in  secret,  place  the  marked  ballot  In  the 
small  envelope,  place  the  small  envelope  in 
the  larger  envelope,  slg^n  the  voter's  certifi- 
cate on  the  back  of  the  larger  envelope  in 
the  presence  of  the  election  official,  and  give 
it  to  the  election  official  who  shall  sign  as 
attesting  witness  (5  15.20.140). 

If  a  vote  is  cast  upon  receipt  of  an  absentee 
ballot  through  a  personal  representative  or 
by  mall,  the  voter,  in  the  presence  of  2 
attesting  witnesses,  both  of  whom  are  quali- 
fied voters,  or  before  an  election  Judge,  notary 
public,  commissioned  officer  of  the  armed 
forces,  including  the  National  Guard,  district 
magistrate  or  deputy  magistrate,  United 
States  postmaster,  United  States  assistant 
postmaster,  or  other  person  qualified  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  should  mark  the  ballot  In 
secret,  place  it  in  the  small  envelope,  place 
the  small  envelope  In  the  larger  envelope  and 
sign  the  voter's  certificate  on  the  back  of  the 
-  large  envelope  in  the  presence  of  the  above 
officials  or  persons  who  sign  as  attesting  wit- 
nesses. 

The  ballot  must  be  returned  to  the  elec- 
tion official  who  supplied  the  ballot,  or  if 
returned  by  mall,  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  the  day  of  the  election  and  mailed 
to  the  election  supervisor  of  the  voter's  dis- 
trict (515.20.150). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  included  In  this  category — 
Included  are:  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
while  In  active  service  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents;  members  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  their  spouses  and  dependents;  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  States  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents  when  residing  with 
or  accompanying  them;  members  of  religious 
groups  or    welfare    agencies    assisting    the 


armed  forces  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents. 

(2)  Registration — ^Pre-reglstratlon  Is  not 
required  of  any  voter. 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Persons  in  this  cate- 
gory may  request  absentee  ballot  on  FTCA  or 
other  writing. 

A  husband  and  wife  should  make  out  sep- 
arate cards. 

The  application  need  not  be  attested  to  on 
line  11  of  the  FPCA. 

The  completed  ballot  must  be  returned 
postmarked  not  later  than  election  day. 

ARIZONA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Ariz.  Rev.  Stats.  Ann.  and  1967  Supp.  and 
to  Constitution  of  1912.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year  and  of  the 
country  and  precinct  30  days  (Const.  Supp. 
Art.  VII,  5  2;  Stats.  5  16-101). 

(a)  Residence  is  not  gained  by  military 
personnel  by  virtue  of  being  stationed  in  the 
State  (Const.  Art.  vn,  II  3.  6).  Residence  Is 
neither  gained  nor  lost  by  presence  or  ab- 
sence while  employed  in  the  service  of  this 
State  or  the  United  States;  engaged  in  navi- 
gation; a  student  at  an  Institution  of  learn- 
ing; kept  In  an  almshouse,  asylimi  or  prison 
(Const.  Art.  VII,  §5  3,  6;  Stats.  I  16-926). 

(b)  Special  residence  rules  for  presidential 
elections  only:  A  former  resident  of  Arizona 
who  has  been  properly  registered  may  retain 
the  right  to  vote  for  presidential  electors  In 
the  precinct  from  which  he  has  moved  (but 
for  no  other  offices)  for  16  months  after  he 
moved  provided  he  does  not  become  an  elec- 
tor in' another  State  In  this  period.  Votes 
cast  In  accordance  with  this  provision  shall 
be  by  absentee  ballot  (Supp.  5  16-171). 

A  new  resident  of  Arizona  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  Arizona  for  not  less  than  60  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  presidential  election 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  presidential 
electors,  but  for  no  other  office,  provided  he 
was  a  qualified  elector  In  another  state  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  removal  to  Arizona 
and  provided  he  Is  qualified  to  vote  In  Ari- 
zona In  all  respects  except  that  he  cannot 
meet  the  usual  residence  requirements 
(Supp.  I  16-172). 

Procedure  for  new  residents:  Registration 
Is  not  required  for  voting  for  presidential 
electors  under  these  special  conditions 
(Supp.  5  16-173.A). 

Application  for  a  ballot  must  be  made  In 
person  In  the  office  of  the  county  recorder 
and  must  be  made  within  one  year  of  the 
presidential  election  (Supp.  I  16-173.B). 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application,  the  county 
recorder  shall  furnish  the  applicant  a  request 
for  a  proof  form  which  applicant  shall  for- 
ward to  The  election  clerk  of  his  former  resi- 
dence, requesting  proof  that  the  applicant 
was  a  qualified  voter  In  his  place  of  former 
residence  (Supp.  I  16-173.C). 

Must  vote  In  person  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  not  sooner  than  15  days 
nor  later  than  the  Friday  prior  to  election 
day  (Supp.  I  16-174JV). 

Ballot  must  be  marked  in  the  presence  of 
the  County  Recorder  In  such  manner  that 
no  one  shall  see  how  It  Is  voted.  Ballot  shoxild 
be  deposited  In  an  envelope  and  the  affidavit 
on  the  envelope  attested  to  (Supp.  §  16-174). 
77.  Absentee  voting 
(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Those  who 
may  vote  by  absentee  ballot  Include  any  reg- 
istered elector  who:  Is  absent,  or  expects  to 
be  absent,  from  the  county  of  residence  on 
the  date  of  the  primary,  special  or  general 
election  (5  16-1101);  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability cannot  go  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  (15  16-1101;  16-1103);  because  of  the 
tenets  of  his  religion  cannot  attend  the 
polls  on  election  day  (516-1101);  has  moved 
to  another  state  and  cannot  qualify  as  an 
elector  In  the  new  state  and  wishes  to  vote 
m  the  presidential  election.  Such  persons 
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may  vote  an  ab8t«nt««  Arizona  ballot  for  15 
montlu  after  tbey  move  from  Uie  state  (I  16- 
171.B). 

(3)  Applying  for  abaentee  ballot — Voter 
should  obtain  an  "Application  for  Absent  or 
Disabled  Voter's  Ballot"  from  the  County 
Recorder  of  tbe  county  of  residence  not  e«r- 
ller  than  30  days  next  preceding  the  Saturday 
before  any  primary,  special  or  general  elec- 
tion, execute  the  forma  In  duplicate  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  Recorder  (i  IS-lloa.A). 

To  and  Including  the  last  Monday  before 
the  election  the  Recorder  may  permit  absen- 
tee voting  by  an  elector  who  by  reason  of 
sudden  Illness  is  prevented  from  voting  at 
the  polls  (f  16-1102X>). 

The  recorder  may  mall  the  application 
form  with  the  ballot  and  determine  tbe  suf- 
ficiency of  the  application  upon  receipt  of 
the  voted   ballot  and  executed   appUcatlon 

(I  la-noa.C). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  ballot 
may  be  marked  or  stamped  with  an  "X."  In 
pen   or   pencil    (Si  16.835:    16-1106). 

Ballot  must  be  marked  In  secret,  the  af- 
fidavit on  the  envelope  attested  to  before 
a  notary  public  and  the  ballot  received  by 
tlM  County  Recorder  before  6:00  p.m.  on 
elecUoB-day  (il  16-1106;   16-1109). 

///.  MilitaTy  and  other  voters  in  special 
categorleM 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Persons  Included  In  this  category  are  those 
in  the  active  service  of  the  armed  forces  or 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  SUtes  (Supp. 
116-1101. (C).(D)). 

(2)  Registration — For  such  persons,  reg- 
istration In  advance  is  not  required.  Such 
persons  may  complete  an  FPCA  requesting 
an  absentee  ballot  and  mall  it  to  the  County 
Recorder  of  their  county  of  residence.  If  the 
applicant  is  found  not  to  be  registered,  the 
Recorder  will  forward  to  him  an  "Affidavit  of 
Registration"  form  with  the  absent  voter's 
ballot    (Supp.   S16-1102.E). 

Persons  In  this  category  may  register  at 
any  time  except  the  5  days  prior  to  a  primary 
or  general  election  (Supp.  5  16-1108). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Application  for  an 
absentee  ballot  should  be  made  within  the 
10  days  next  preceding  tbe  Saturday  before 
a  primary  or  general  election  (S  16-1102.A) . 

Ballot  should  be  voted  according  to  In- 
structions. 

Voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
County  Recorder  before  6:00  pjn.  on  elec- 
tion day  (1 16-1109). 

ARKANSAS 

(TTnleaa  otherwise  Indicated  references  are 
to  Ark.  Stats.  1947  Ann.  and  1967  Supp.  and 
to  the  Constitution  of  1874.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  12  months,  the 
county  6  months,  the  precinct  or  ward  1 
month. 

(a)  No  soldier  or  marine  gains  a  residence 
by  virtue  of  being  stationed  In  the  State. 
(Const.  Art.  3,  §  1  as  amend,  by  Amends. 
No«.  8  and  51:  Const.  Art.  3,  f  7;  Stats. 
J3-101). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only — None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied elector  may  vote  absentee  In  a  general 
election  or  a  primary  If  he  will  be  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  his  voting  place  on  election 
day  or  if  because  of  illness  or  physical  dis- 
ability he  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  polls 
on  election  day  (JJ  3-1124;  3-111). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Applica- 
tion for  an  absentee  ballot  may  be  made  in 
1  of  3  ways:  (1)  by  the  voter  himself  going 
in  person  to  the  office  of  the  county  clerk 
of  the  county  of  residence  of  the  voter;  (2) 
by  mall;  (3)  by  delivering  the  application 
to  the  clerk's  office. 

If  the  application  Is  mailed  In  it  must  be 
received  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  not 


■ooner  thui  90  days  nor  later  than  l  day 
before  the  election. 

If  the  application  Is  delivered  to  the  office 
of  the  clerk,  tbe  only  persons  authorized  to 
deliver  it  are  the  elector,  hU  spouse,  son, 
daughter,  sister,  brother,  father  or  mother. 

One  application  may  be  used  to  request 
absentee  ballots  (or  both  prlnutry  elections. 
The  application  mxist  be  signed  by  the  voter 
(13-1125). 

U  the  ballot  is  for  a' primary  election,  the 
voter  must  specify  the  party  with  which  he 
affiliates  (§3-1111);  Newton  County  Repub- 
lican Central  Committee  v.  Quintan  Clark. 
228  Ark.  965).  Party  rules  should  also  be 
consulted  as  to  the  eligibility  of  each  indi- 
vidual voter  to  vote  in  a  particular  primary 
($3-203). 

(3)  Procedure  for  voting  ballot — Three 
methods  are  designated  for  voting  absentee 
ballots:  (1)  the  voter  can  go  to  the  clerk's 
office  during  regular  business  hours  of  any 
day  not  earlier  than  the  16th  day  before  an 
election,  nor  later  than  the  15th  day  before 
the  election,  nor  later  than  6:30  pjn.  on 
election  day;  (2)  the  voter  can  mall  the  bal- 
lot In  time  to  be  received  by  the  county  clerk 
not  later  than  6:30  p.m.  on  election  day;  by 
delivery  of  the  ballot  to  the  county  clerk  not 
later  than  6:30  p.m.  on  election  day.  Delivery 
may  be  made  only  by  the  husband,  wife,  son, 
daughter,  sister,  brother,  father  or  mother 
of  the  absentee  voter  (i  3-1130) . 
///.  Military  arui  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  included  In  this  category- 
Members  of  the  armed  forces  and  their 
spouses. 

(2)  Registration — RegisUatlon  is  not  re- 
quired   (Const.  Amend.  51(f)). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — A  voter  may  request 
an  absentee  ballot  on  an  P7CA  mailed  to  the 
county  clerk  within  60  days  prior  to  election. 
The  voted  ballot  must  be  completed  and 
retiurned  to  the  county  clerk  no  later  than 
6:30  p.m.  on  election  day. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  may  also  vote 
in  all  elections  by  vrrltlng  a  letter  to  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  of  residence 
designating  a  choice  for  or  against  any 
candidate  for  office,  or  proposal  or  measure. 
The  letter  must  be  acknowledged  before  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  armed  forces  and 
must  be  received  by  the  county  clerk  any 
time  within  60  days  prior  to  the  election. 
Such  letter  Is  counted  as  an  official  absentee 
ballot.  It  must  be  received  by  the  county 
clerk  by  6:30  p.m.  on  election  day  (i  3-1119). 

CAUrORNXA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Elections  Code  (West's)  and  1967  Supp. 
and  to  Constitution  of  1879) . 

7.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  state  at  least  1  year,  of  county 
at  least  90  days  and  of  precinct  at  least  54 
days  (Const.  Art.  2,  91 ) . 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  voting  no  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  resi- 
dence by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence 
whUe  employed  In  the  service  of  this  State 
or  of  the  United  States,  nor  while  engaged 
In  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  this  State, 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  high  seas,  nor 
while  a  student  at  any  seminary  of  learning, 
nor  while  kept  at  any  almshouse  or  other 
asylum  at  public  expense  or  while  in  public 
prison   (Const.  Art.  2,   {4;   Art.  20,   §12). 

For  statutory  provisions  relating  to  resi- 
dence for  voting  purposes  see  Election  Code 
{§  14280  to  14292.  The  law  was  amended  in 
1967  to  provide  that  when  a  woman  who  is  a 
resident  of  California  marries  a  man  tem- 
porarily employed  In  California  In  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  she  may 
elect  to  retain  her  California  residence  for 
voting  purposes  so  long  as  she  does  not  quali- 
fy to  vote  elsewhere  (Supp.  §14292). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
Presidential  elections  only:  New  residents  of 
California  who  have  resided  in  this  State  for 


at  least  54  days  but  less  than  1  year  may 
vote  In  Presidential  elections  only  provided 
that  they  were  qualified  electors  of  the  other 
state  prior  to  their  moving  to  California  or 
that  they  would  have  been  eligible  to  vote 
In  Presidential  elections  of  their  former  state 
had  they  remained  there  and  If  they  meet  all 
the  other  California  qualifications  to  vote 
except  residence  (Const.  Art.  2,  §1>/^). 

The  provisions  relating  to  voting  by  new 
residents  In  presidential  elections  are  set 
forth  in  the  Elections  Code  at  §§750  to  765. 
Registration  Is  required  ( §752) .  New  residents 
must  register  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  90th  and  ending  on  the  54th  day  prior 
to  the  Presidential  election  (§754).  The  new 
resident  must  secure  from  the  County  Clerk 
of  the  county  of  his  California  residence  an 
application  form  which  must  be  completed 
in  duplicate  and  returned  to  the  County 
Clerk  who  shall  transmit  a  copy  to  the 
County  Clerk  of  the  applicant's  former  resi- 
dence (Supp.  §756). 

Ballots  will  be  mailed  to  persons  so  qualify- 
ing as  new  residents  of  California  not  earlier 
than  the  29th  nor  later  than  the  7th  day 
prior  to  election  day  (Supp.  §756). 

The  new  resident  shall  mark  his  ballot  and 
place  It  In  the  Identification  envelope  and 
shall  sign  the  declaration  on  the  identifica- 
tion envelope  and  mall  or  deliver  it  to  the 
office  of  the  clerk  not  later  than  5:CK)  pjn. 
of  the  day  before  election   (Supp.  §757). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  one  of 
the  following  may  vote  absentee:  one  who 
expects  to  be  absent  from  his  precinct  on 
election  day;  who  cannot  go  to  the  polls  be- 
cause of  Illness  or  other  physical  disability; 
who  resides  more  than  10  miles  from  the 
nearest  polling  place;  whose  religion  requires 
his  attendance  at  chiirch  or  religious  serv- 
ices on  election  day;  who  resides  In  a  precinct 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  on  the  day  on  which  the  election  Is 
held;  who  resides  In  a  precinct  where  there 
are  30  or  less  persons  registered  to  vote  and 
the  clerk  has  announced  that  there  will  be 
no  polling  place  open  there  on  election  day: 
military  voters  (§§  14620;  14620.6  as  amended 
1967,  Supp.  §§  14662,  14800) . 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — A  writ- 
ten request  for  an  absent  voter's  ballot,  on 
letter  size  stationery,  should  be  sent  to  the 
County  Clerk  of  the  county  of  residence  or, 
if  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  or 
Santa  Clara  counties,  to  the  Registrar  of 
Voters  of  the  county  of  residence,  for  state- 
wide or  county  wide  election,  or  to  the  Coun- 
ty Clerk  for  municipal  elections  (§  14621, 
Supp.  §  14621.5). 

Requests  for  absentee  ballots  must  usually 
be  made  not  more  than  29  nor  less  than  7 
days  before  election  (§14621).  Applications 
received  by  the  clerk  on  or  after  the  60th  day 
but  prior  to  the  29th  day  before  election  will 
be  held  by  the  Clerk  and  processed  following 
the  29th  day  prior  to  the  election  (5  14621). 
Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  111  or  dis- 
abled and  where  conditions  arise  after  close 
of  period  to  apply  for  a  ballot,  making  it  Im- 
possible for  the  voter  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day.  Those  111  or  disabled  on  elec- 
tion day  may  request  an  absentee  ballot  up 
to  the  time  the  polls  close  on  election  day. 
The  Clerk  may  give  a  ballot  to  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  voter  possessing  a  writ- 
ten statement  signed  by  a  doctor  or  official  ol 
a  hospital,  nursing  home  or  sanltorlum.  The 
ballot  may  be  voted  and  returned  at  any  time 
up  to  the  close  of  the  polls  (Supp.  §  14800). 

Those  who  find  after  the  closing  date  for 
applying  for  absentee  ballot  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  may 
submit  an  affidavit  to  the  Clerk  requesting 
an  absentee  ballot.  This  ballot  may  be  voted 
in  the  Clerk's  office  or  outside  and  returned 
before  5:00  p.m.  the  day  before  election  day 
(§  14801). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — Others 
must  return  the  voted  ballot  on  or  before 
5:00  pjn.  election  day  (Supp.  {  14662). 
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;//.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 
1 1)  Who  are  included  In  this  category — 
Persons  included  in  this  category  Include: 
Members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  any  auxUlary  branch  thereof;  those 
employed  by  the  United  States  and  serving 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States;  those  employed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  serving  outside  the  territorial  lim- 
its of  the  United  States;  those  employed 
as  an  officer  or  member  of  a  crew  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  serving  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States;  mem- 
bers of  religious  groups  or  welfare  agencies 
asslsUng  members  of  the  armed  forces,  who 
are  officially  attached  to  and  serving  with 
the  armed  forces;  spouses  and  dependents 
of  the  persons  enumerated  above. 

(2)  RegisUatlon— RegUtratlon  is  required 
but  separate  application  Is  not  required.  Ab- 
sentee ballot  may  be  requested  on  FPCA. 
When  such  persons  apply  for  absentee  bal- 
lot, If  found  by  the  Clerk  not  to  be  regis- 
tered, an  application  for  registration  will  be 
sent  at  the  same  time  as  the  absentee  ballot 
(§250).  Party  preference  should  be  stated 
If  the  person  wishes  to  vote  in  the  primary 
election.  Application  for  absentee  ballot 
should  be  mailed  to  County  Clerk  60  days 
before  election. 

(3)  Absentee  voting — The  applicant,  before 
marking  the  absent  voters  ballot  shall  exe- 
cute the  affidavit  of  registration  before  the 
clerk,  notary  public,  commissioned  officer, 
warrant  officer,  noncommissioned  officer  of  a 
grade  not  lower  than  sergeant,  any  minister, 
consul  or  vice  consul  of  the  United  States, 
and  return  the  affidavit  of  registration  In  the 
return  envelope  (but  not  in  the  identifica- 
tion envelope)  together  with  the  absent  vot- 
ers ballot  enclosed  in  the  identification  en- 
velope to  the  Clerk  from  whom  they  were 
received.  These  must  be  received  by  the  Clerk 
not  later  than  5:00  p.m.  on  the  day  before 
election  day  (Supp.  §  251). 

COLOSAOO 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Rev.  Stats.  1963  as  amended  1967  and  to 
Constitution  of  1876.) 

I.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  of  the  county 
90  days  and  of  the  precinct  20  days  next 
preceding  the  election  (Const.  Art.  VII,  §  1; 
Stats.  §49-3-1). 

(a)  An  elector  moving  to  another  county 
in  the  state  within  90  days  of  election  may 
vote  by  absentee  ballot  In  his  former  county. 
If  he  moves  to  another  precinct  in  the  same 
coimty  within  20  days  of  election  may  vote  In 
the  precinct  where  registered   ( §  49-3-1 ) . 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained 
or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  presence  or 
absence  while  in  the  civil  or  military  service 
of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States;  nor 
while  a  student  at  any  Institution  of  learn- 
ing (but  a  student  may  gain  a  legal  resi- 
dence under  certain  conditions);  nor  while 
kept  at  public  expense  In  any  public  prison 
or  state  Institution  unless  the  person  Is  an 
employee  or  member  of  the  household  of 
an  emplovee  of  such  prison  or  institution 
(Const.  Art.  Vn,  §  4;  Stats,  §  49-3-4) . 

For  statutory  rules  for  determining  resi- 
dence for  voting  purposes  see  §  49-3-3. 

(b)  Special  residence  rules  for  presidential 
elections  only :  Those  otherwise  qualified  who 
have  resided  in  the  state  less  than  1  year,  but 
at  least  6  months,  and  In  the  county  or  city 
at  least  90  days  and  In  the  precinct  at  least 
15  days  prior  to  a  presidential  election  may 
vote  in  that  election  (Const.  Art.  VU,  {  2; 
Stats,  §49-24-1). 

Registration  Is  required   (§49-24-2). 

Application  may  be  made  for  the  special 
ballot  not  sooner  than  90  days  before  the 
election  nor  later  than  the  close  of  business 
the  Friday  Immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion.  AppUcatlon   must   be   signed    by   the 


applicant  or  a  member  of  hU  family  before 
an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
(§49-24-3). 

The  county  clerk,  if  he  finds  the  applica- 
tion is  m  order,  will  send  a  special  ballot 
In  the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  for  absen- 
tee ballots  (§  49-24-4). 

The  voter  shall  mark  the  ballot  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  provided  for  absentee 
ballots  (§49-24-6).  The  counties  shall  pro- 
vide new  residents'  polling  places  (§  49-24-7) . 
In  all  counties  In  which  voting  machines  are 
used,  the  new  resident's  polling  places  shall 
be  opened  15  days  prior  to  the  presidential 
election  and  remain  open  until  the  close  of 
business  on  the  Friday  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  election.  Qualified  applicants  for  new 
residents'  ballots  appearing  in  person  at  the 
new  residents'  polling  place  during  this  time 
may  cast  their  ballots  on  voting  machines  ex- 
pressly provided  for  that  purpose  during  the 
same  time  as  for  absentee  voting  ( §  49-24-8) . 
In  all  other  respects,  the  procedxires  followed 
by  new  residents  shall  be  the  same  as  to 
absentee  voting  (§  49-24-9). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied voter  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot  In  any 
general,  primary,  or  special  election  If.  on 
election  day,  he  will  be  absent  from  his 
county  of  residence,  or  If  because  of  his  work 
he  is  likely  to  be  absent,  or  because  of  seri- 
ous illness  or  physical  dlsabiUty.  or  because 
of  his  religious  t)ellefs.  he  will  be  unable  to 
go  to  the  polls  (§  49-14-1) . 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Appli- 
cation for  absentee  ballot  may  be  In  the 
form  of  a  letter  giving  the  necessary  facts 
and  signed  by  the  applicant  or  a  member 
of  his  family.  If  a  primary  ballot  Is  requested, 
party  affiliation  should  be  given. 

The  request  should  be  filed  In  the  county 
clerk's  office  of  applicant's  county  of  resi- 
dence not  earlier  than  90  days  nor  later  than 
the  close  of  business  on  the  Friday  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  election  (§49-14-2), 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — Ballot 
must  be  voted  secretly  but  In  the  presence 
of  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
The  executed  ballot  must  be  received  by 
the  county  clerk  not  later  than  5:00  p.m. 
on  election  day  ( §  49-14-6 ) . 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Included  In  this  category  are:  members  of 
the  armed  forces  while  In  active  service  and 
their  spouses  and  dependents:  members  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  spouses  and  dependents;  clvlUan 
employees  of  the  United  States  In  all  cate- 
gories serving  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  several  states  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents  when  residing  with 
them  or  accompanying  them  whether  or  not 
the  employee  Is  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and 
whether  or  not  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress;  members  of  religious  groups  or 
welfare  agencies  assisting  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  are  officially  attached  to 
and  serving  with  the  armed  forces  and  their 
dependents  (I  49-4-14) . 

(2)  Registration — Persons  in  this  category 
must  be  registered  In  order  to  vote  but  they 
may  apply  to  be  registered  at  the  same  time 
as  they  apply  for  absentee  ballot  and  may 
use  the  FPCA  for  this  purpose. 

Such  applications  may  be  made  at  any 
time  after  45  days  following  any  general 
election  and  until  20  days  Immediately  pre- 
ceding a  general,  primary  or  special  election 
(§§49-4-14;  49-14-2;  49-14-3). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Application  for  ab- 
sentee ballot  must  be  made  not  earlier  than 
90  days  nor  later  than  the  close  of  business 
on  Friday  inMnedlately  preceding  the  election 
(§49-14-2). 

Ballot  must  be  marked  In  secret  but  In 
the  presence  of  an  officer  authorized  by  law 


to  administer  oaths.  The  affidavit  on  the  re- 
turn envelope  should  be  subscribed  before 
the  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
The  marked  ballot  must  be  returned  in  time 
to  be  In  the  hands  of  the  county  clerk  not 
later  than  5:00  p.m.  on  election  day  (§49- 
14-6). 

CONNECTICUT 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Conn.  Stats,  Ann,  1958,  1967  ed.  and  Con- 
stitution of  1965.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  and  town  at  least  6 
months'  (Const.  Art.  VI  §  1;  Stats.  §  9-12). 

(a)  Residence  is  not  gained  nor  lost  while 
residing  In  any  institution  maintained  by  the 
state  (§  9-14).  For  residence  of  a  pauper  see 
§  9-15.  A  person  moving  to  another  town  In 
Connecticut  may  continue  to  vote  In  former 
town  for  6  months  (Const.  Art.  VI  §  9). 

Connecticut  has  adopted  the  Uniform  Vot- 
ing by  New  Residents  in  Presidential  Elec- 
tions Act,  C.G.S.A.  §§  9-163a  to  9-163J. 

Former  residents:  A  registered  elector  who 
moves  to  another  state  may  continue  to  vote 
In  Connecticut  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent only  for  24  months  after  moving  pro- 
vided he  cannot  qualify  in  the  new  state 
(§9-158). 

A  special  absentee  ballot  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Town  Clerk  for  this  purpose  ( §  9- 
158).  Application  for  such  ballot  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  former 
residence  not  more  than  2  months  before  the 
election  (§9-161). 

The  voter  shall  swear  to  the  affidavit 
printed  on  the  ballot  envelope  before  an  elec- 
tion official  of  his  new  state  (§9-160).  He 
shall  mark  his  ballot  and  place  It  in  the 
smaller  envelope  and  place  that  envelope  In 
the  larger  envelope  and  return  It  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  his  former  residence  ( §  9-162) . 

New  residents:  A  resident  of  the  town  less 
than  6  months  but  at  least  60  days  who  Is 
qualified  to  vote  except  for  residence,  may 
within  30  days  prior  to  election  and  prior  to 
5  p.m.  of  the  day  before  election  execute  an 
affidavit  before  the  Town  Clerk  applying  for 
a  special  ballot  ( §  9-163 ) , 

The  ballot  must  be  marked  in  secret  In  the 
presence  of  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  certifica- 
tion on  the  envelope  completed  (§  9-163e). 
//.  Absentee  voting 
(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied voter,  civilian  or  military,  may  vote  ab- 
sentee In  any  "national,  state,  municipal  or 
special  election  but  not  primary  election 
when  he  Is  unable  to  appear  at  his  polling 
place  during  the  hours  of  voting  for  any  one 
of  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Absence  from  state  during  all  of  such 
hours. 

(2)  Absence  from  the  town  during  all  of 
such  hours  because  of  status  as  a  student  In 
a  Connecticut  college,  university,  nurse's 
training  school  or  other  institution  of  higher 
learning  In  Connecticut  but  located  outside 
his  town  of  voting  residence. 

(3 )  Absence  from  the  town  of  his  residence 
during  all  of  such  hours  because  of  tempo- 
rary place  of  abode  in  a  town  other  than  the 
town  of  voting  residence  because  of  member- 
ship In  a  religious  community. 

(4)  Illness. 

(5)  Physical  disability. 

(6)  The  tenants  of  his  religion  forbid  sec- 
ular activity   (§§9-134:   9-135;   9-137). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — i4pph- 
cations  for  blank  absentee  ballots  may  be 
made  either  in  person  or  by  mail  to  the  Town 
Clerk  or  Borough  Clerk  of  place  of  residence 
not  sooner  than  45  days  before  the  election 
(§9-140). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — The  blank 
absentee  ballot  shall  contain  instructions  for 
the  voter  to  follow  (5  9-136) . 


•(b)   Special  residence  rules  for  presiden- 
tial elections  only. 
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The  voted  ballot  shall  be  retxirned  to  the 
municipal  clerk  Inserted  In  an  inner  envelope 
on  which  Is  printed  a  form  which  the  voter 
must  sign    ($5  9-137;   9-138). 

The  absentee  ballot  shall  be  mailed  so  that 
it  it  received  by  the  municipal  clerk  not 
later  than  6  p.m.  of  the  day  before  the  elec- 
tion, except  when  the  election  Is  held  oa  a 
Monday,  by  13  noon  of  election  day  ( i  9-14fl) . 
///.  Military  and  other  voters  tn  special 
categories 

The  Connecticut  constitution  provide* 
that  the  General  Assembly  may  provide  by 
law  for  the  admission  as  electors  In  absentia 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces,  the  United 
States  merchant  marine,  members  of  re- 
ligious or  welfare  groups  or  agencies  at- 
tached to  and  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  spouses  and  dependents  of  such 
persons   (Const.  Art.  VI  I  8). 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category- 
Included  In  this  category  are  members  in  the 
active  service  of  the  armed  forces  and  all 
regular  and  reserve  components  thereof;  the 
United  States  merchant  marine,  members  of 
religious  or  welfare  groupe  attached  to  and 
serving  wttto  the  armed  forces  or  civilian  em- 
ployment wHh  the  United  States  or  spouse  or 
dependent  of  any  such  person  (5!9-25a; 
9-26:  9-134;  9-141). 

(2)  Registration — Persons  In  this  category 
are  required  to  register  to  vote  but  they  may 
register  by  mall  If  unable  to  appear  In  per- 
son ( i  9-26) . 

Election  officials  will  supply  a  printed  form 
of  Affidavit  of  Registration  which  the  voter 
must  execute  before  a  commissioned  officer 
In  the  armed  forces,  a  consul  or  vice  consul 
or  deputy  consul  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
Town  Clerk  residing  In  Connecticut  ( I  9-26) . 
The  literacy  of  the  applicant  must  be  at- 
tested to  (}  9-27). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — There  Is  no  absentee 
voting  In  primary  elections.  For  all  other 
elections,  any  member  of  this  class,  other 
than  the  merchant  marine,  may  If  absent 
from  their  town  of  voting  residence  on  elec- 
tion day  during  hours  of  voting  apply  on  a 
FPCA  In  person  or  by  mall  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  town  of  his  residence  not  more 
than  90  days  before  the  election  for  an  ab- 
sentee  ballot    (119-140;    9-141;    9-143). 

The  ballot  must  be  voted  according  to  In- 
structions and  returned  In  the  official  en- 
velope supplied  by  the  Town  Clerk  along 
with  the  ballot  (jf  9-137:  9-139). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
Town  Clerk  not  later  than  6  p.m.  of  the  day 
before  the  election  unless  this  election  la 
held  on  a  Monday  In  which  event  the  clerk 
must  receive  the  ballot  not  later  than  13 
noon  on  election  day  ( }  9-146) . 


(Unleas  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Code  Ann.  1953  and   196S  Supp.  Title  16 
and  to  Constitution  of  1897  as  amended.) 
t.   Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  sUte  1  year,  of  the  county 
3  months,  of  the  election  district  30  days 
(Const.  Supp.  Art.  V,  (  2;  Code  Supp.  I  1701). 

la)  No  person  In  the  military,  naval,  or 
marine  service  of  the  United  States  shall 
acquire  a  residence  In  this  state  by  reason 
of  being  stationed  here  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  V, 
J  2;  Supp.  }1701).  nor  lose  a  residence  by 
reason  of  service  elsewhere  ( i  1921 ) . 

For  statutory  provisions  relating  to  deter- 
mination of  residence,  see  Supp,  \  4947. 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  In  1966  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  5S  Del.  Laws.  Ch.  295.  i  2 
gave  Initial  approval  to  the  addition  of  a 
proposed  new  section  2B  to  Art.  V  of  the 
Constitution.  The  new  section  provides  that 
the  General  Assembly  shall  extend  to  a  citi- 
zen of   the  United  States  who  has  resided 


In  this  sUte  for  at  least  3  months  next  pre- 
ceding an  election  but  who  does  not  meet 
the  residence  requirements  In  section  2  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  for  no  other  office  provided  the 
person  was  either  a  qualified  voter  In  an- 
other state  Immediately  prior  to  his  removal 
to  Delaware  and  would  have  been  eligible  to 
vote  In  the  other  state  had  he  remained 
there  and  provided  he  meets  all  the  Dela- 
ware requirements  to  votfl  except  residence. 
77.  Absentee  voting 
The  Delaware  Constitution  authorizes 
absentee  voting  In  general  elections  In  cer- 
tain circumstances  (Const.  Art.  V,  i  4A) . 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — A  qualified 
elector  who  may  be  absent  on  the  day  of  a 
general  election  because  of:  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  In  the 
public  service  of  the  State  of  Delaware:  re- 
quirements of  his  business  or  occupation; 
personal  sickness  or  disability;  in  the  public 
service  of  the  United  States  may  vote  ab- 
sentee (Supp.  if  5501;  5503). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Those 
applying  on  the  ground  of  sickness  or  dis- 
ability must  file  an  affidavit  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elections  of  their  county  of  resi- 
dence. Affidavit  must  be  subscribed  to  before 
an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  administer 
oaths,  by  a  person  authorized  to  practice 
medicine  under  the  laws  of  this  State;  must 
be  dated  not  more  than  30  days  prior  to  the 
general  election  (Supp.  9  5504(a)). 

Those  applying  because  of  business  or  oc- 
cupation must  file  an  affidavit  with  the  De- 
partment of  Elections  of  county  of  residence 
subscribed  to  before  an  officer  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths,  by  his  employer,  or 
by  the  elector  himself  If  self-employed.  Such 
affidavit  shall  not  be  dated  more  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  next  election  (  Supp. 
15504(b)). 

Those  who  qualify  to  vote  absentee  shall 
not  later  than  12  noon  of  the  day  prior  to 
the  election  request  the  Department  of  Elec- 
tions of  the  county  of  residence  for  an  absen- 
tee ballot   (Supp.   §5505). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  absen- 
tee voter  shall  make  and  subscribe  to  the 
affidavit  printed  on  the  voucher  envelope, 
before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  such  voter  shall  thereupon 
In  the  presence  of  such  officer,  and  of  no 
other  person  mark  such  ballot  but  In  such 
manner  that  the  officer  cannot  know  how  the 
ballot  Is  marked,  and  the  ballot  shall  then 
In  the  presence  of  the  officer  be  deposited  by 
the  voter  Ui  the  official  envelope.  The  official 
envelope  containing  the  ballot  shall  then  be 
deposited  tn  the  voucher  envelope,  and  the 
voucher  envelope  shall  be  securely  sealed  by 
the  voter.  Thereupon  the  voucher  envelope 
containing  the  marked  ballot  shall  be  en- 
closed In  the  carrier  envelope  received  by  the 
voter  from  the  Department  of  Elections  and 
after  the  voter  has  enclosed  the  voucher  en- 
velope containing  the  marked  ballot  In  the 
carrier  envelope,  he  shall  securely  seal  the 
carrier  envelope  and  mall  It,  postage  prepaid, 
to  the  Department  of  Elections  of  the  county 
Issuing  the  ballot,  or  If  more  convenient.  It 
may  be  delivered  to  the  Department  In  per- 
son, to  be  received  In  either  case,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Elections  prior  to  noon  of 
election  day  and  not  thereafter  (If  5510; 
5511). 

777.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

The  Delaware  Constitution  requires  the 
General  Assembly  to  enact  laws  for  absentee 
voting  under  certain  conditions  (Const.  Art. 
V.  4A) . 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Members  of  the  armed  forces  or  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States;  those  serving 
with  the  American  Red  Cross;  the  Society  of 
Friends;  the  USO  attached  to  and  serving 
with  the  armed  forces,  or  one  who  has  re- 
ceived (^noUl  notice  of  Induction  Into  any 


such  service  or  who  Is  the  spouse  of  anyone 
so  enumerated  (Supp.  f  1901). 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  required 
but  may  be  accomplished  in  one  of  several 
ways. 

If.  when  a  person  In  this  category  requests 
an  absentee  ballot,  the  Department  of  Elec- 
tions finds  that  he  Is  not  registered,  it  will 
automatically  send  him  the  registration 
forms  to  complete  (Supp.   9  1908). 

The  applicant  may  apply  In  person  at  the 
usual  time  and  in  addition,  In  New  Castle 
Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  the  Department  of 
Elections  shall  sit  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  necessary  up  to  10  days  prior  to  the 
general  election  to  register  persons  In  this 
category. 

In  addition,  persons  in  this  category,  if 
absent  from  the  state,  may  register  absentee 
(Supp.  ff  1901(b);  1906). 

Absentee  registration  may  be  affected  by 
applying  to  the  Department  of  Elections  of 
the  county  of  residence,  in  writing,  for  an 
absentee  registration  form.  Such  request  may 
be  made  at  any  time  except  the  30  days 
before  the  general  election  Is  held. 

The  affidavit  should  be  signed  before  any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  armed  forces  or 
merchant  marine  or  before  any  other  officer 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  (Supp. 
$  1906(b)). 

The  affidavit,  properly  completed,  should 
be  returned  to  the  Department  of  Elections 
of  the  voter's  residence  no  later  than  10  days 
prior  to  election  day   (S  1906(a)  ). 

The  Delaware  law  also  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  Auxiliary  Registrars  who.  by 
direction  of  the  Governor,  shall  visit  In  any 
year  In  which  a  general  election  Is  held,  the 
military  encampments  in  this  state  and  in 
the  United  States,  to  register  thoee  qualified 
to  vote  In  Delaware  (ff  1921  to  1932). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Persons  who  are  ab- 
sent from  the  county  of  their  residence  on 
the  day  of  a  general  election  while  serving 
with  the  armed  forces,  or  In  the  public  serv- 
ice of  the  state  of  Delaware  or  of  the  United 
States  are  eligible  to  vote  absentee  (Supp. 
ff  5501;  5503). 

Those  applying  because  of  service  for  the 
State  or  United  States  shall  not  later  than 
12  noon  of  the  day  prior  to  the  general  elec- 
tion request  the  Department  of  Elections  of 
the  county  of  residence  for  a  ballot.  Such  a 
request  may  be  made  by  the  voter  or  anyone 
acting  on  his  behalf   (Supp.    f5505). 

The  absentee  voter  shall  subscribe  the 
affidavit  printed  on  the  voucher  envelope 
before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  the  voter  shall  then  mark 
the  ballot  In  the  presence  of  such  officer 
but  In  such  maimer  that  the  officer  does  not 
know  how  the  ballot  is  marked  and  deposit 
the  ballot  tn  the  official  envelope.  The  official 
envelope  should  be  deposited  In  the  voucher 
envelope  which  should  be  placed  in  the  car- 
rier envelope,  that  envelope  should  be  sealed 
and  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  Depcu'tment 
of  EUections  of  voter's  county  of  residence. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
Department  of  Elections  before  12  noon  of 
the  day  of  the  elecUon  (Supp.  ff  5510;  5511). 

DISTMCT  or  COLTTMBIA 

(References,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
are  to  Code.  1967  ed.) 

7.  Residence 
To  Vote  One  Must  Be : 

A  resident  of  the  District  1  year  (f  1-1102 
(2)). 

77.  Absentee  voting 

( 1 )  Who  may  vote  absentee — Those  who  are 
absent  from  the  District  or  who,  because  of 
physical  condition  are  unable  to  vote  In  per- 
son at  the  polling  place  may  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  (i  l-1109(b) ). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Apply 
to  DC.  Board  of  Elections,  District  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — No  provi- 
sion. 

///.    Military    and    other    voters    in    9pecial 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
Members  of  the  armed  forces  while  in  active 
service,  their  spouses  and  dependents;  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States,  their  spouses  and  dependents;  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  all  cate- 
gories serving  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents,  whether  or  not  the  employee  Is 
subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  and  whether  or  not 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress; 
religious  groups  or  welfare  agencies  assisting 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  of- 
ficially attached  to  and  serving  with  the 
Armed  Forces,  their  spouses  and  dependents 
(50U.S.C.  S  1451;  75  Stat.  817  sec.  2(c) ) . 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  necessary. 
Those  In  this  category  may  simultaneously 
register  and  apply  for  both  primary  and  gen- 
eral election  ballot  by  sending  FPCA  at  any 
time  after  January  2  for  the  primary  and  after 
May  7  for  the  general  eleo  on  (50  U.S.C. 
§  1452). 

Application  may  be  made  to  D.  C.  Board  of 
Elections,  District  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

(3)  Absentee  Totlng — Vote  ballots  accord- 
ing to  instructions  and  return  in  time  to  be 
received  not  later  than  8:00  p.m.  election  day. 

IXORroA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated  references  are 
to  Stats.  Ann.  and  1967  amends,  and  Consti- 
tution of  1887  as  amended.) 
7.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year*  the  county 
6  months  (CoTiBt.  Supp.  Art.  VI  I  1;  Stats. 
5  97.041). 

(a)  A  person  who  has  not  filled  the  resi- 
dence requirements  at  the  time  the  registra- 
tion books  close  but  who  will  fulfill  them  by 
the  time  of  the  election  may  register  In  the 
60  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  registration 
(t  97.041  (3)). 

*(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only :  Persons  who  meet 
all  the  Florida  qualifications  to  vote  except 
residence  and  who  are  registered  electors  of 
the  state  from  which  they  have  moved  may 
vote  a  special  ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Such  persons  must  execute  an  oath  in  the 
office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Elections  not  more 
than  45  days  nor  less  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  election  ( f  97.031  (2) ) . 

The  Supervisor  will  then  write  to  the  elec- 
tion official  of  the  former  residence  and  re- 
quest a  cancellation  of  the  registration  to 
vote  In  the  former  state.  Upon  receipt  of  this 
notice  of  cancellation  the  Supervisor  will 
notify  the  applicant  that  he  may  come  in 
and  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 
(I  97.031  (3), (4)). 

77.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Those  who 
may  vote  absentee  ballot  at  a  general  special 
or  primary  election  Include  any  registered 
and  qualified  elector  who:  due  to  physical 
disability  is  unable  without  assistance  to 
attend  the  polls;  Is  an  Inspector,  a  poll 
worker,  or  other  election  official  who  will  be 
working  In  precinct  other  than  his  own  vot- 
ing precinct;  because  of  the  tenets  of  his 
religion  cannot  attend  the  polls  on  election 
day;  or  will  not  be  In  the  county  of  his  resi- 
dence during  the  hours  the  polls  are  open 
on  election  day  (fj  97.021   (6):  101.62)). 

For  special  rules  for  military  see  "MILI- 
TARY AND  OTHER  VOTERS  IN  SPECIAL 
CATEGORIES"  post. 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — May  ap- 
ply to  supervisor  of  any  permanent  registra- 
tion office  In  person  or  by  mall,  for  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  for  any  primary,  special  or 
general  election  ( 5  101.691) . 


Such  applications  should  be  made  at  any 
time  during  the  45  days  preceding  an  elec- 
tion but  not  later  than  5  p.m.  of  the  day 
preceding  the  election  (f  101.62(1) ). 

(3)  Procedure  to  vote  ballot — The  elector 
shall  in  secret  mark  his  ballot,  follow  in- 
structions enclosed  with  his  ballot,  place  only 
the  marked  ballot  In  the  plain  envelope  and 
return  same  to  the  supervisor  of  the  county 
In  which  his  precinct  is  located   (§101.66). 

777.    Military    and    other    voters    in    special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while  In  active 
service,  their  spouses  and  dependents;  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States,  their  spouses  and  dependents;  clvllan 
employees  of  the  United  States  In  all  cate- 
gories serving  outside  the  territorial  limits 
and  their  spouses  and  dependents  when 
residing  with  or  accompanying  them. 

Members  of  religious  groups  or  welfare 
agencies  assisting  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  officially  attached  to  and 
serving  vrtth  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents  (ff  97.021  (15),  (16), 
(17);   101.691). 

(2)  Registration — Registration  is  required 
but  special  provisions  are  made  for  persons 
in  this  category  to  register. 

Any  person  under  21  years  of  age  subject 
to  be  called  for  military  duty  who  has  re- 
ceived induction  papers,  or  who  Is  already 
Inducted  or  enlisted,  may  be  specially  regis- 
tered and  the  Supervisor  shall  hold  his  regis- 
tration in  a  re-reglstratlon  book  until  he 
becomes  21  years  of  age  (§  97.062) . 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while  In 
active  service  and  their  spouses  may  register 
absentee.  FPCA  requesting  absentee  ballot 
will  be  accepted  as  a  request  for  absentee 
registration  if  the  applicant  Is  un-reglstered 
(55  97.063;  97.0631;  101.692). 

There  are  special  provisions  for  federal 
employees,  military  personnel,  and  the 
spouses  and  dependents  of  such  persons,  to 
reactivate  registrations  which  have  lapsed 
( 5  97.064K 

For  the  purposes  of  executing  the  registra- 
tion affidavits  oaths  may  be  administered  by 
any  commissioned  officer  In  active  service  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  any  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  or  any  civilian  official  em- 
powered by  state  or  federal  law  to  administer 
oaths  (§  97.065). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — May  apply  for  ballot 
on  FPCA  (§5  101.691,  101.692). 

Vote  ballot  according  to  instructions 
(§101.694). 

Voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  Super- 
visor not  later  than  5  p.m.  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  primary  or  general  election 
(§101.65  (1)). 

GSORGIA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Code  Ann.  1964  and  1967  Supp.  and  to 
Constitution  of  1945.  as  amended.) 

7.  Residence 
To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  of  the  county 
6  months*  (Const.  Art.  II  §  702;  Code  Supp. 
§34-602). 

(a)  Residence  Is  not  gained  by  reason  of 
being  stationed  In  the  State  while  on  military 
duty  (Const.  Art.  II,  §  702) . 

The  word  "residence"  as  used  in  the  elec- 
tion law  means  "domicile"  (Supp.  §  34-103 
(aa)). 

One  with  less  than  the  required  residence 
In  the  state  may  register  to  vote  provided 
he  will  acquire  such  residence  within  6 
months    after   registering    (Supp.    |  34-602) . 

Statutory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  forth  at  (Supp.  §  34-632) . 

(b)  'Special  residence  requirements  for 
Presidential  elections  only:  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  ratified  by  the  voters  In 
November,  1966  authorizes  the  General  As- 
sembly to  enact  a  law  providing  for  special 
residence  requirements  for  new  residents  In 


the  state  to  enable  them  to  vote  In  Presi- 
dential elections  only.  Implementing  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  to  make  such  provision 
effective  fConst.  Supp.  Art.  II  §  703 ) . 
VI.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  May  vote  absentee — An  elector 
who  either  ( 1 )  is  required  to  be  absent  from 
the  county  of  his  residence  during  the  pri- 
mary or  election  or,  (2)  because  of  physical 
disability  will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
polls  on  the  day  of  the  primary  or  election 
(Supp.  §34-1401). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot- — Any  ab- 
sentee elector  or,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
relationship,  his  mother,  father,  aunt,  uncle, 
sister,  brother,  spouse,  or  daughter  or  son  age 
18  or  over,  may  apply  for  ballot.  Application 
must  be  made  in  writing  (§  34-1402 (a) ) . 

Application  shall  be  made  not  more  than  90 
days  before  the  election  in  which  vote  to 
Board  of  Registrars  of  county  of  elector's 
residence  (§  34-l402(b) ). 

If  the  application  Is  made  on  the  ground 
of  physical  disability  It  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  a  licensed  physician,  hos- 
pital administrator,  or  Christian  Science 
practlctloner  ( §  34-1402) . 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — At  any 
time  after  receiving  the  ballot  but  before  the 
day  of  the  primary  or  election  the  elector 
shall  appear  before  a  postmaster  of  the 
United  States  or  his  assistant  In  a  post  office 
or  any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  in  service,  or  any  consul  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  registrar  or  deputy  regis- 
trar of  county  of  elector's  residence,  or  the 
registrar  or  deputy  registrar  of  any  college  or 
university. 

The  elector  shall  display  the  unmarked  bal- 
lot to  one  of  the  above  named  persons  and 
shall  then  mark  it  in  pen  or  pencil  in  the 
presence  of  such  person  but  In  such  manner 
that  the  person  administering  the  oath  Is 
unable  to  see  how  the  same  Is  marked  and 
then  fold  the  ballot  and  enclose  It  In  the  en- 
velope printed  "Official  Absentee  Ballot"  and 
seal  the  envelope.  This  envelope  should  be 
placed  In  the  other  envelope  on  which  is 
printed  the  form  of  affidavit  of  elector.  The 
elector  shall  fill  out  and  subscribe  and  swear 
to  the  affidavit  and  the  Jurat  shall  be  sub- 
scribed and  dated  by  the  person  before  whom 
the  affidavit  was  taken.  This  envelope  should 
then  be  sealed  and  mailed  or  delivered  to 
the  appropriate  Board  of  Registrars  (Supp. 
§34-1406). 

Voted  ballot  must  be  received  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  polls  election  day  (Supp.  §  34- 
1407). 

777.    Military    and    other    voters    in    special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — A 
resident  of  Georgia  who  is  temporarily  resid- 
ing outside  the  state  because  he  Is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
while  In  active  service;  Member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  of  the  United  States;  Civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States;  Member  of  a 
religious  group  or  welfare  agency  assisting 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  is  officially  attached  to  and  serv- 
ing with  such  Armed  Forces;  or  the  spouse 
or  dependent  of  the  above. 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  necessary 
but  may  be  made  by  mall. 

Any  absentee  applicant,  or  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  relationship,  his  mother,  father, 
sister,  brother,  spouse,  or  daughter  or  son  of 
the  age  of  18  or  over,  may  at  any  time  appl'- 
to  the  Board  of  Registrars  of  the  county  cf 
the  applicant's  residence  for  a  registration 
card  to  be  mailed  to  such  applicant.  The 
application  should  be  In  writing  and  contain 
the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant. 

Any  person  in  this  special  category  may 
apply  for  a  registration  card  or  an  absentee 
ballot  on  a  FPCA  f  Supp.  §  34-619) . 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Follow  same  rules  as 
are  set  forth  for  other  voters  above  for  ab- 
sentee voting  In  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. 
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HAWAn 

(UnleM  otlierwlsa  Indicated  reference*  are 
to  Election  Laws  of  HawaU  19««  ed.  and  to 
the  ConsUtuUon  of  1969  »«  amended.) 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  at  least  1  year  and 
of  the  county  and  precinct  3  months  (Const. 

(a)  Residence  U  neither  gained  nor  lost 
because  of  presence  or  absence  while  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or 
while  engaged  In  navigation  or  while  a 
student  at  any  instltuUon  of  learning  (Const. 

Art.  U  I  3).  .      ,_ 

(b)  SpecUl  residence  requlrementt  for 
Presidential  elecUona  only— None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
voter  who  will  be  unable  to  appear  at  hU 
poUlng  place  during  the  hours  of  voting  at 
t^y  primary,  general  or  special  election  be- 
cause of  absence  from  the  Uland  of  his  resi- 
dence during  the  hours  of  voting  (J  11-138); 
Illness  ($11-132).  religious  beliefs  (Jll- 
13X5) ,  (^aflned  at  home  by  Illness  or  physl- 
catdlsabJUty  (511-133). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot^Appii- 
cant  may  apply  In  person  or  by  mall  to  the 
county  clerk  of  his  residence  for  an  absentee 
ballot  Such  application  should  be  made  not 
more  than  60  days  nor  less  than  5  days  U 
the  applicant  Is  within  the  state,  and  not 
less  than  10  days  If  without  the  state  (111- 

139).  _. 

One  request  may  cover  both  the  primary 
ballot  and  the  Immediately  following  gen- 
eral elecUon  ballot  (J  11-139). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot— The  voter 
should  mark  the  ballot  secreUy  and  place  It 
in  the  ballot  envelope  and  seal  the  envelope. 
The  voter  should  complete  and  subecrlbe  to 
the  statement  printed  on  the  ballot  envelope. 
The  ballot  envelope  shall  then  be  placed  In 
the  covering  reply  envelope  and  mall«»  or 
delivered  to  the  county  clerk  who  Issued  the 

l>*110t-  ^  ■        J    W»    ♦K- 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
clerk  not  later  than  the  eatabllshed  closing 
hour  of  business  on  the  day  before  the  elec- 
tion (Jll-144). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category— 
The  same  rules  apply  to  persons  In  this  cate- 
gory as  to  other  voters  with  the  exception 
of  registration  procedures  and  persons  desig- 
nated before  oaths  may  be  taken. 

(2>  Registration— ReglstraUon  Is  not  re- 
quired of  persons  In  military  service  but 
such  persons  shall  make  and  subscribe  to  an 
afBdavlt  supplying  the  same  InformaUon  as 
Is  given  m  the  application  of  regl^ratlon 
(ini-140:  11-141).  The  affidavit  may  be 
sworn  to  before  any  officer  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths.  Including  commis- 
sioned officers  In  acUve  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Coast  Guard 
and  any  of  the  Hawaii  National  Guard  serv- 
ices (§11-141). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Instruction  will  be 
sent  with  the  ballot.  The  same  rules  apply  as 
for  other  voters.  The  voter  after  marking  the 
ballot  shall  complete  and  subscribe  to  the 
statement  printed  on  the  ballot  envelope. 
The  ballot  envelope  shall  then  be  placed  in 
the  covering  reply  envelope  and  mailed  or 
delivered  to  the  county  clerk  who  Issued  the 
ballot. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
clerk  not  later  than  the  established  closing 
hour  of  business  on  the  day  before  election 
(JIl-144). 

IDAHO 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Code  of  1948.  1963  rev.  and  1967  Supp.  and 
to  Constitution  of  1889,  as  amended.) 


/.  iUsidence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  6  months*  and  of 
the  county  30  days  next  preceding  the  day 
of  the  election  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  6  12). 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  voting  no  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  resi- 
dence by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  this  state,  or 
of  the  United  States,  nor  while  engaged  in 
the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  this  state  or 
of  the  United  States,  nor  while  a  student  of 
any  institution  of  learning,  nor  while  kept  at 
any  alms  house  or  other  asylum  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  (Const.  Art.  6  i  5.  Code  i  34-403) . 

(For  statutory  rules  for  determining  resi- 
dence see  Supp.  i  34-1021 ) . 

(b)  Special  residence  requlremenu  for 
presidential  elections  only*:  Idaho  hM 
adopted  the  Uniform  Voting  By  New  Resi- 
dents In  Presidential  Election  Act  (Code 
1134-408  to  34-421). 

New  resldenu  In  the  state  less  than  6 
months  but  at  least  60  days  may  vote  for 
President  but  for  no  other  office,  providing 
be  has  all  the  other  qualifications  to  vote 
(Const.  Supp.  Art.  VI  I  2:  Code  i  34-408). 

A  person  desiring  to  vote  under  these  pro- 
visions shall  be  deemed  to  be  registered  If 
within  10  days  before  the  election  he  exe- 
cutes In  the  presence  of  the  county  auditor 
an  affidavit  stating  certain  facts  on  which  he 
bases  his  application  to  vote  (}  34-409) 

The  county  auditor  then  Is  required  to 
mall  a  duplicate  of  this  affidavit  to  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  state  In  which  the 
applicant    last   resided    ( I  34-410) . 

After  the  ballots  are  available,  and  In  no 
event  not  later  than  10  days  prior  to  the 
presidential  election,  the  county  auditor  shall 
give  the  applicant  a  ballot  to  vote  ( !  34-412) . 

The  applicant  shall  mark  the  ballot  In  the 
presence  of  the  county  auditor  but  In  such 
manner  that  the  official  does  not  know  how 
the  ballot  Is  marked.  The  voter  shall  put  the 
ballot  In  an  envelope  given  to  him  by  the 
auditor  for  this  purpose  and  seal  the  en- 
velope. The  voter  shall  sign  the  certification 
on  the  envelope  (134-413). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied elector  who  Is  absent  or  expects  to  be 
absent  from  the  election  precinct  In  which 
he  resides  on  election  day,  or  who  will  be 
In  the  election  precinct  but  because  of  blind- 
ness or  physical  disability  will  be  unable  to 
go  to  the  polls  election  day  may  vote  absentee 
(I  34-1101). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Make 
written  application  to  the  cotinty  auditor, 
the  city  clerk  or  other  proper  officer  for  an 
official  ballot.  Said  application  shall  contain 
the  name  of  the  elector,  the  precinct  where 
he  Is  registered  and  his  present  address,  and 
If  for  a  primary  ballot,  the  party  affiliation 
(i  34-1102). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — On  mark- 
ing such  ballot  the  absent  or  disabled  voter 
shall  refold  same  as  before  and  shall  inclose 
the  voted  ballot  In  the  official  envelope  and 
seal  the  envelope  and  mall  by  registered  or 
certified  mall  or  deliver  It  In  person  to  the 
officer  who  Issued  It  not  later  than  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  day  of  the  election.  Ballots  shall 
be  marked  secretly  except  where  the  voter 
Is  disabled  in  which  event  he  may  have  the 
assistance  of  a  person  of  his  choice  In  mark- 
ing the  ballot  (Supp.  i  34-1105). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
The  following  persons  are  Included  In  this 
special  category :  ( 1 )  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  while  In  the  active  service,  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents;  (2)  members  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  spouses  and  dependents;  (3)  civilian 
employees  of  the  Unlied  States  In  all  cate- 
gories serving  outald«  the  territorial  limits 


of  the  United  States  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents  when  residing  with  or  accom- 
panying them,  whether  or  not  the  employee 
Is  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  and  whether  or 
not  paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress: (4)  members  of  religious  groups 
or  welfare  agencies  assisting  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents. 

The  terms  "Armed  Forces"  and  "members 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States"  are  defined  at  (i  34-lll8(b)  and 
(c)). 

The  term  "dependent"  Is  defined  as  "any 
person  who  Is  In  fact  a  dependent"  (|  34- 
118(d)). 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  required 
but  persons  in  this  category  may  register  for 
voting  at  the  general  election  by  completing 
the  "Registration  and  Voting  Certificate" 
which  Is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  ballot 
envelope. 

This  certificate  shall  be  certified  by  any 
commissioned  officer  In  the  active  service  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  by  any  member  of  the 
merchant  marine  designated  for  this  purpose 
or  by  any  civilian  official  empowered  by  State 
or  Federal  law  to  administer  oaths  (Supp. 
{  34-1120). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Written  request  may 
be  made  by  any  elector  In  United  States 
service,  or  any  interested  person,  not  less 
than  5  days  before  the  general  election,  con- 
taining the  name  and  home  address  of  the 
elector,  address  to  which  the  ballot  Is  to  be 
sent,  and  name  of  person  requesting  same 
(f  34-1121). 

Upon  receipt  of  the  absentee  ballot  the 
voter  shall  mark  It  In  secret  and  seal  It  In 
the  envelope  provided  for  this  purpose.  He 
shall  then  execute  the  registration  and  vot- 
ing certificate  on  the  back  of  the  envelope 
before  the  official  designated,  see  the  discus- 
sion under  (2)  Registration  above.  After 
which  the  ballot  shall  be  sent  by  any  avail- 
able mall  sen'lce  to  the  county  auditor  who 
Issued  It.  Return  by  registered  mall  Is  not 
required  of  this  class  of  elector  ({  34-1124). 

The  ballot  should  be  received  by  the  elec- 
tion official  at  least  1  day  before  election  day 
({  34-1105). 

ILLINOIS 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated  references  are 
to  Smlth-Hurd  Ann.  State.  (1965  ed.)  and 
1967  Supp.,  Chap.  46  and  to  the  Constitution 
of  1870,  as  amended) . 

/.  Residence 

To  vote  one  must  be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year.  *the  county 
90  days  and  the  election  district  30  days. 
(Const.  Art.  vn  J  1). 

(a)  Residence  is  not  lost  by  reason  of  ab- 
sence while  on  business  of  the  United  States 
or  this  state,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  (Const.  Art.  VTI  §4; 
Code  53-2). 

Residence  Is  not  gained  by  a  soldier,  sea- 
man, or  marine  In  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States  being  stationed  In  this  state 
(Const.  Art.  vn  §5). 

Inmates  of  soldiers  and  sailors  homes  may 
acquire  voting  residence  In  Illinois   (§3-3). 

A  permanent  abode  and  dwelling  place  In 
the  precinct  are  necessary  to  qualify  as  a  res- 
ident to  register  to  vote  ( §5-2) . 

*(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only — A  person  who  has 
resided  In  Illinois  less  than  1  year  or  in  the 
county  less  than  90  days  but  who  has  re- 
sided In  the  election  district  60  days  next 
preceding  a  presidential  election  who  other- 
wise meets  the  Illinois  voting  requirements, 
who  is  not  entitled  to  vote  for  president  in 
any  other  state  but  who  was  a  qualified  elec- 
tor in  another  state  or  county  Immediately 
prior  to  his  removal  to  Illinois  or  his  present 
county  of  residence,  or  would  have  been  eligi- 
ble to  vote  in  his  prior  state  of  residence 
had  he  remained  there  may  vote  for  Presi- 
dent In  Ullnols  (§3-1). 
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Application  for  a  special  ballot  shoiUd  be 
made  In  person  to  the  county  clerk  or  board 
of  election  commissions,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  county  of  residence,  not  more  than  90  nor 
less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  election. 

The  application  shall  be  made  In  the  form 
of  an  affidavit  signed  and  sworn  to  in  the 
presence  of  the  county  clerk  or  clerk  of  the 
board  of  election  commissioners   (S21-1.01). 

The  county  clerk  or  board  of  election  com- 
missioners shall  forward  to  the  election 
clerk  of  the  applicant's  former  residence  a 
request  of  proof  that  applicant  was  a  quail- 
fled  voter  immediately  prior  to  his  removal 
to  Illinois  or  would  have  been  a  qualified 
voter  had  he  remained  a  legal  resident  of  bis 
previous  state  or  county  ( §21-1.01) . 

Upon  receipt  of  the  requested  proof  the 
county  clerk  or  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners shall  notify  the  applicant.  In  writing, 
that  satisfactory  proof  of  eligibility  has  been 
received  and  that  he  may  vote  not  sooner 
than  15  days  nor  later  than  3  days  prior  to 
the  presidential  election  (§21-1.01). 

The  applicant  will  be  given  a  special  ballot 
which  he  shall  mark  In  the  presence  of  the 
county  clerk  or  board  of  elections  commis- 
sioners but  m  such  manner  that  the  election 
official  does  not  know  how  he  is  marking  it. 
The  voter  shall  then  place  the  marked  ballot 
in  an  envelope,  seal  the  envelope,  and  exe- 
cute the  affidavit  printed  on  the  envelope. 
The  election  official  will  then  seal  this  enve- 
lope in  a  carrier  envelope  which  is  also  sealed 
and  not  opened  imtil  it  Is  opened  at  the 
polls  on  election  day  Immediately  after  the 
polls  are  closed  (§  81-1.01). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied elector  who  expects  to  be  absent  from 
his  county  of  residence,  or  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  of  election  In  a  precinct 
other  than  the  precinct  In  which  he  resides, 
or  who  because  of  physical  Incapacity  or  the 
tenets  of  his  religion  In  the  observance  of  a 
religlotu  holiday  will  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  a  special,  general 
or  primary  election  at  which  any  presiden- 
tial preference  Is  indicated  or  any  candidates 
are  chosen  or  elected  for  any  congressional, 
state,  district,  county,  town,  city,  village,  pre- 
cinct or  Judicial  offices  or  at  which  questions 
of  public  policy  are  submitted  may  vote  ab- 
sentee (Supp.  §  19-1). 

(2)  Appling  for  absentee  ballot — Not 
more  than  30  nor  less  than  5  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  election  make  application  to 
the  county  clerk  or  to  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  for  an  official  ballot  (Supp. 
§  19-2). 

One  applying  on  the  basis  of  physical  In- 
capacity must  submit  with  bis  application 
a  certificate  of  a  licensed  physician,  or  a 
Christian  Science  practitioner  who  Is  listed 
in  the  Christian  Science  Jo\imal  certifying 
to  the  fact  that  the  applicant  Is  physically 
Incapacitated  (Supp.  §  19-2). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  ab- 
sent voter  shall  make  and  subscribe  to  the 
affidavits  provided  for  in  the  application 
and  on  the  return  envelope  before  an  officer 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  and 
such  voter  shall  exhibit  the  ballot  to  such 
officer  unmarked,  and  shall  thereupon  In  the 
presence  of  the  officer  and  of  no  other  person 
mark  the  ballot  but  in  such  manner  that 
the  officer  cannot  see  or  know  how  the  ballot 
Is  marked,  the  voter  shall  then  refold  the 
ballot,  place  it  in  the  envelope  and  reseal 
the  envelope.  The  officer  shall  then  endorse 
his  certificate  on  the  back  of  the  envelope 
and  the  voter  shall  mall  the  envelope,  or 
deliver  it  in  person,  to  the  official  who  Issued 
the  ballot  to  him. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
official  in  the  proper  polling  place  before  the 
closing  of  the  polls  on  election  day  (§  19-6). 

///.  Military  ond  other  voters  in  special 

Categories 
(1)   Who  are  included  in  this  category — 
Any  person  In  the  United  States  Service  who 


expects  in  the  course  of  his  duties  to  be 
absent  from  his  county  of  residence  on  the 
day  of  holding  any  special,  general  or  pri- 
mary election  at  which  presidential  prefer- 
ence is  Indicated  or  any  candidates  are 
chosen  or  elected,  or  at  which  questions  of 
public  policy  are  submitted. 

For  this  purpose  "Members  of  the  United 
States  Service"  means:  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  while  in  active  service,  their 
spouses  and  dependents;  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States  and 
their  spouses  said  dependents;  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  in  all  categories 
serving  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents when  residing  with  or  accompanying 
them,  whether  or  not  the  employee  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  and  whether  or  not 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress; 
members  of  religious  groups  or  welfare 
agencies  assisting  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  officially  attached  to  and 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents. 

For  these  purposes,  the  term  "dependent" 
shall  mean  a  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
or  child  of  voting  age  who  Is  actually  resid- 
ing with  or  Is  accompanying  the  member 
of  the  United  Slates  Service  and  is  finan- 
cially dependent  upon  the  member  ( §  20-1 ) . 

(2)  Registration — For  persons  in  this  spe- 
cial category,  no  registration  is  required 
in  order  to  vote  ( §  20-1 ) . 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Any  elector  in  this 
category  expecting  to  be  absent  from  the 
county  of  his  residence  on  election  day,  or 
the  mother,  father,  sister,  brother,  husband 
or  wife  of  the  age  of  21  or  over,  of  any  such 
elector,  may  not  more  than  100  or  less  than 
5  days  prior  to  the  day  of  election  apply  to 
the  coiinty  clerk  of  the  county  of  the  elec- 
tor's residence  for  an  official  ballot  (§  20-2) . 

Application  for  such  ballot  when  made  by 
the  elector  may  be  made  on  a  FPCA,  or  on 
a  blank  card  furnished  by  the  county  clerk 
for  this  purpose  ( §  20-3) . 

The  affidavit  and  application  for  ballot 
must  be  sworn  to  before  any  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  including  a  com- 
missioned officer  In  active  service  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  designated 
for  this  purpose  ( §  20-3) . 

If  an  application  is  made  for  a  primary 
ballot  party  affiliation  must  also  be  desig- 
nated (§  20-3). 

If  the  application  is  made  by  a  designated 
relative,  an  affidavit  must  be  executed  by  that 
relative  (§  20-2). 

The  absent  voter  shall  make  and  subscribe 
to  the  affidavits  provided  for  In  the  applica- 
tion and  on  the  return  envelope  for  said  bal- 
lot before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths  (or  a  commissioned  officer 
m  the  active  service  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  any  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  and  such  voter  shall 
exhibit  the  ballot  to  such  officer  unmarked, 
and  In  the  presence  of  the  officer  and  of  no 
other  person  mark  the  ballot  in  such  a  way 
that  the  officer  cannot  see  or  know  how  the 
ballot  is  marked  and  place  the  marked  ballot 
in  the  enveloije  provided  for  this  purpose 
and  seal  the  envelope.  The  officer  shall  then 
endorse  his  certificate  on  the  back  of  said 
envelope  and  the  voter  shall  mall  or  deliver 
the  envelope  to  the  officer  who  Issued  the 
ballot  In  sufficient  time  to  be  delivered  by 
such  officer  to  the  proper  polling  place  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  polls  on  the  day  of 
election  (I  20-6). 

INDIANA 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated  references  are 
to  Burns  Ann.  Stats.  1949  Replacement  and 
1967  Supp.  and  Constitution  of  1851,  as 
amended.) 


I  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

(1)  United  States  citizen  (Const.  Art.  2 
§  2;  Stats.  §29-3426). 

(2)  At  least  21  years  of  age  (Const.  Art. 
2  §  2;  Stats.  §  29-3426).  Persons  who  will  be 
21  on  the  date  of  next  ensuing  election  other- 
wise qualified  may  register  and  vote  In  pri- 
mary (Stats.  §§  29-3603,  29-3426) . 

(3)  A  resident  of  the  state  at  least  6 
months,  of  the  township  60  days  and  In  the 
ward  or  precinct  30  days. 

(a)  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  or  its  al- 
lies shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a  res- 
idence in  this  state  as  a  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  stationed  here. 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost 
his  residence  in  the  state  by  reason  of  his 
absence  while  on  business  of  the  state  or  of 
the  United  States  (Art.  2  §4) . 

The  statutory  rules  for  determining  resi- 
dence are  set  forth  at  Supp.  §29-4803. 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:    None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Voting  ab- 
sentee by  mail  Is  limited  to  those  in  the 
armed  forces  category  and  their  spouses; 
those  who  will  be  absent  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  because  of  employment  with  the 
federal  or  state  governments,  their  spouses 
and  dependents;  those  attending  school, 
college  or  university  or  other  institution  of 
learning  located  outside  the  county  of  resi- 
dence and  their  spouses;  those  absent  from 
their  county  of  residence  because  of  Illness 
and  while  they  are  m  a  hospital,  nursing 
home  or  convalescence  home;  those  em- 
ployed outside  the  United  States,  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents    (Supp.    §29-4903). 

There  are  special  provisions  for  absentee 
voting  but  not  by  mall  for  the  following: 

Those  who  are  111  and  confined  within 
their  county  of  residence  may  vote  absen- 
tee ballot  before  a  special  absent  voters  board 
at  the  place  of  their  confinement  (Supp. 
goo 4923) . 

Those  who  will  be  absent  from  the  county 
on  business  may  vote  before  the  Absent 
Voters'  Board  In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  Such  voter  must  sign  ap- 
plication on  form  prescribed  in  §29-4903 
Such  persons  may  vote  not  more  than  17 
days  nor  later  than  the  Saturday  immedi- 
ately   preceding    the    elecUon    (Supp.    §29- 

4923 ) . 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot— Appli- 
cation for  absentee  ballot  should  be  made 
not  more  than  30  days  prior  nor  later  than 
Saturday  next  prior  to  the  date  of  election 
(Supp.   §29-4902). 

Application  may  be  made  in  person  or  by 
mall  on  a  blank  furnished  by  the  county 
election  board. 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot^The  voter 
shall  subscribe  to  the  affidavit  on  the  ballot 
envelope  before  any  officer  authorized  by  law 
to  administer  oaths.  The  voter  shaU  then  in 
the  presence  of  such  officer  and  of  no  other 
person  mark  the  ballot  In  such  manner  as  the 
officer  does  not  know  how  the  baUot  Is 
marked  and  then  fold  It  and  place  It  In  the 
envelope  supplied  for  this  ptirpose  and  mall 
or  deliver  It  to  the  county  election  board  in 
time  for  such  board  to  deposit  It  with  the 
election  board  of  the  elector's  voting  precinct 
before  the  closing  of  the  polls  on  election  day 
(§29-4909). 

The  ballot  may  be  marked  with  pen  and 
ink  or  lead  pencil  with  any  color  of  lead  and 
It  shaU  have  the  same  force  as  If  marked 
with  a  pencil  with  blue  lead  (§29-4910). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — An 
elector  who  expects  to  be  absent  by  reason  of 
his  or  her  membership,  or  the  membership  of 
his  or  her  spouse,  or  the  membership  of  the 
head  of  tftie  household  of  which  such  elector 
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ts  A  dependent  member,  In  tbe  armed  serv- 
ices or  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States;  an  elector  who  expecte  to  be  absent 
by  reason  of  his  employment,  or  the  employ- 
ment  of  his  or  her  spouse,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  household  of  which 
such  elector  Is  a  dependent,  by  the  federal  or 
state  government  outside  the  State  of  In- 
diana (Supp.  i  39-4903). 

(3)  Registration — Registration  Is  required 
but  voters  who  are  absent  from  county  of 
residence  while  in  military  or  naval  service 
may  have  the  affidavit  or  form  of  registration 
certified  to  by  the  company  clerk  or  any  com- 
missioned officer  (Supp  i  39-3413) . 

Application  for  absent  ballot  may  be  made 
on  FPCA  or  other  standard  form.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  form  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  or  Board  of  Registration  shall  mall  ap- 
plicant the  registration  form.  Upon  return  of 
this  form  properly  executed  and  certified  the 
applicant  shall  be  registered  (Supp.  1 39- 
3413). 

If  the  application  for  registration  Is  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  he  shall  forward  It  to 
the  proper  clerk  or  Registration  Board  (Supp. 
}  29-3413). 

Registration  must  be  made  not  later  than 
39  days  before  any  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion (Supp.  f  39-3413) . 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Application  for  ab- 
sentee ballot  may  be  made  on  FPCA  (Supp. 
i  39-3413)  and  should  be  made  between  30 
days  before  and  the  Saturday  before  election. 

The  affidavit  on  the  ballot  envelope  may  be 
executed  before  any  officer  authorized  by  law 
to  administer  oaths,  or  If  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  merchant  marine,  before  a  commis- 
sioned officer. 

The  ballot  shall  be  voted  In  the  presence 
of  such  officer  but  In  such  a  way  that  he  will 
not  know  how  It  Is  marked.  The  voter  shall 
then  fold  the  ballot  and  place  It  In  the  en- 
velope supplied  for  this  purpoee  and  seal  tbe 
envelope. 

The  envelope  may  be  mailed  or  delivered  to 
the  county  election  board  of  the  county  of 
residence  In  time  to  be  deposited  with  the 
election  board  of  the  voter'.?  precinct  before 
the  closing  of  the  polls  on  election  day  ( 1 39- 
4909). 

Tbe  ballot  may  be  marked  with  pen  and 
Ink.  or  lead  pencil  of  any  color  of  lead  (f  39- 
4910). 

IOWA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated  references  are 
to  Iowa  Code  Ann.  and  1966  Supp.  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  1857.  as  amended) . 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be- 

A  resident  of  the  state  6  months,  and  of 
the  county  60  days  (Const.  Art.  3  !  1). 

(a)  No  person  In  the  military,  naval,  or 
marine  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
considered  a  resident  of  the  state  by  being 
stationed  In  any  garrison,  barrack,  or  mili- 
tary or  naval  place,  or  stationed  In  his  state 
(Const    Art.  3  j  4). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  T^ere  are  none 
at  present  but  a  resolution  was  Introduced 
In  the  1967  session,  S.J.  Res.  34.  to  amend 
the  constitution  to  authorize  the  legislature 
to  set  various  residents  requirements  for  vot- 
ing In  various  elections.  Further  action  is 
needed  before  this  proposal  becomes  law. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

( 1 )  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
voter  who  In  the  conduct  of  his  business  or 
due  to  other  necessary  travel  expects  to  be 
absent  on  election  day  from  his  county  of 
residence  or  because  of  Illness  or  physical 
disability  expects  to  be  unable  to  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  may  vote  absentee 
at  any  general,  municipal,  special,  or  primary 
election  or  any  election  held  In  any  com- 
munity cr  Independent  town,  city  or  con- 
solidated school  district  ({53.1  and  Supp. 
{53.1) 

(3)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — On  any 


day  not  a  Sunday,  election  day,  or  holiday 
and  not  more  than  30  days  prior  to  tbe  date 
of  election  may  apply  to  the  county  auditor, 
or  to  the  city  or  town  clerk  for  an  official 
ballot.  Such  application  may  be  made  in 
person  or  In  writing  (Supp.  {  53.3).  The  elec- 
tion officials  will  furnish  forms  to  be  used  to 
apply  tor  the  ballots  ({53.4).  The  forms  are 
in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  which  must  be 
sworn  to  by  the  elector  ( {  53.5) . 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — The  voter 
on  receipt  of  the  ballot  shall  mark  It  In  the 
presence  of  the  officer  administering  the  oath 
but  In  such  manner  that  such  officer  will  not 
know  how  It  Is  marked   ({53.15). 

After  marking  the  ballot  the  voter  shall 
subscribe  to  the  affidavit  on  the  ballot  en- 
velope and  fold  the  ballot  and  place  It  In 
the  envelope  and  seal  It  ({  53.16) . 

The  sealed  envelope  shall  be  mailed  or  de- 
livered to  the  auditor  or  county  clerk  prior 
to  election  day  (  (  53  17) . 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

There  U  the  "Iowa  Service  Men's  Ballot 
Commission"  to  prescribe  rules  for  voting 
by  persons  In  thU  special  category  (Supp. 
{{53.45  to  53.53). 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  tbU  category — 
The  term  "Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States"  shall  mean  tbe  army.  navy,  marine 
corps,  coast  guard,  and  air  force  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  for  the  purpose  of  absentee  vot- 
ing also  spouses  and  dependents  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  while  In  active  service; 
members  of  tbe  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
enu;  civilian  employees  of  tbe  United  States 
in  all  categories  serving  outside  tbe  United 
States  and  their  spouses  and  dependents 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them 
whether  or  not  the  employee  Is  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  and  whether  or  not  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress:  members  of 
religious  groups  or  welfare  agencies  assist- 
ing members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are 
officially  attached  to  and  serving  with  the 
armed  forces,  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents (Supp.  {  53.37). 

(3)  Rei^tratlon — Whenever  registration  is 
required  In  order  to  vote  at  either  the 
primary  or  general  election  the  affidavit  on 
the  ballot  envelope  shall  constitute  sufficient 
registration  (Supp.  {53.38). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — The  form  of  appli- 
cation blank  for  absentee  ballot  required  to 
be  completed  by  other  voters  Is  not  required 
for  voters  in  this  special  class  (Supp.  {  53.39) . 
As  to  tbe  latter,  ballot  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest In  writing  (Supp.  {  53.40) . 

Such  request  may  be  made  at  any  time 
prior  to  tbe  day  of  the  election  by  the  voter 
and  may  be  made  not  more  than  46  days  be- 
fore an  election  on  behalf  of  a  voter  by  a 
spouse,  parent,  adult  brother,  adult  sister, 
adult  child  of  such  voter  residing  In  the 
county  of  tbe  voter's  residence.  A  request 
made  by  other  than  the  voter  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Iowa  servicemen's  ballot  commission  (Supp. 
{53.40). 

The  request  shall  show  tbe  residence,  in- 
cluding tbe  street  address  if  any,  of  the 
voter,  the  age  of  the  voter,  the  length  of 
residence  in  the  city.  town,  or  township, 
county  and  state  and  designate  the  address 
to  which  the  ballot  Is  to  be  sent,  and  in  case 
of  a  primary  election,  party  afnilatlon. 

The  request  shall  be  made  to  the  county 
auditor  of  the  county  of  the  voter's  residence 
but  If  tbe  voter  makes  tbe  request  of  any 
elective  state,  city,  town,  or  cotinty  official, 
tbe  said  official  shall  forward  it  to  tbe  county 
auditor  of  tbe  county  of  voter's  residence 
(Supp.  {  53.40). 

The  voter  on  receipt  of  the  ballot  shall 
mark  it  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  admin- 
istering the  oath  but  In  such  manner  that 
such  officer  will  not  know  how  It  Is  marked 
({53.15). 


After  marking  tbe  ballot  the  voter  shall 
subscribe  to  the  affidavit  on  tbe  ballot  en- 
velope and  fold  the  ballot  and  place  it  in  the 
envelope  and  seal  it  ({  53.16). 

Any  oath  required  may  be  administered  by 
any  commissioned  officer  of  tbe  Armed 
Forces  of  tbe  United  States  or  other  persons 
autborleed  by  the  government  of  tbe  United 
States  to  administer  oaths  (Supp.  {53.44). 

The  sealed  envelope  shall  be  mailed  or  de- 
livered to  the  auditor  or  county  clerk  prior  to 
election  day  ({63.17). 

An  alternative  procedure  is  provided 
whereby  any  qualified  voter  In  the  Armed 
Forces  may  personally  appear  in  the  office  of 
the  county  auditor  of  the  county  of  his  resi- 
dence and  there  vote  an  absentee  ballot  at 
any  time  not  earlier  than  30  days  before  the 
prlnuiry  or  general  election  (Supp.  {  53.42). 

KANSAS 

(References  unless  otherwise  indicated  are 
to  Kansas  Stats.  Ann.  1964  revision  and  1965 
Supp.  and  to  Constitution  1859,  as  amended) . 
/.  Residence 

To  vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  6  months  and  In  tbe 
township  or  ward  30  days*  (Const.  Art.  5 
(  1:  SUts.  {25-^08). 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  voting  no  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a 
residence  by  reason  of  bis  presence  or  ab- 
sence while  employed  In  the  service  of  tbe 
United  States,  nor  while  engaged  In  the 
navigation  of  tbe  waters  of  tbe  state,  or  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  high  seas,  nor 
while  a  student  at  any  seminary  of  learning, 
or  while  kept  at  any  almshouse  or  other 
asylum  at  public  expense,  nor  while  confined 
in  a  public  prison  (Const.  Art.  6  { 3,  Stats. 
{  26-408). 

For  tbe  statutory  rules  for  determining 
residence  see   {  36-M7  and  Supp.   {  25-1108. 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  Those  otherwise 
qualified  who  are  newly  come  to  the  state 
and  have  Uved  at  least  45  days  next  preced- 
ing tbe  presidential  election  In  tbe  township 
or  ward  In  Kansas  may  vote  for  president  and 
vice  president  (Const.  Art.  5  {  1) . 

Registration  is  not  reqvilred  for  such 
voters.  Not  more  than  26  days  prior  to  such 
election  nor  later  than  12  noon  on  the 
Monday  preceding  tbe  election  make  appli- 
cation in  tbe  form  of  an  affidavit  executed 
in  tbe  presence  of  the  county  clerk  or  elec- 
tion commissioner  ({25-1802). 

The  county  clerk  or  election  official  shall 
then  send  a  duplicate  of  the  application  to 
the  appropriate  official  of  the  state  in  which 
applicant  last  resided   ({25-1803). 

If  the  Kansas  election  official  Is  satisfied 
that  applicant  is  qualified  he  shall  give  ap- 
plicant a  ballot  not  sooner  than  2b  days 
nor  later  than  the  Monday  preceding  the 
next  presidential  election  ({25-1805). 

The  applicant  upon  receiving  the  ballot 
shall  in  the  presence  of  the  county  clerk  or 
election  commissioner  mark  the  ballot  but 
in  a  way  that  the  official  will  not  know  bow 
it  Is  marked.  Tbe  voter  shall  then  fold  tbe 
ballot  and  place  it  in  tbe  envelope  and  seal 
the  envelope.  The  voter  shall  sign  the  cer- 
tification on  the  carrier  envelope  and  give 
it  to  tbe  elecUon  official  ({  25-1806). 
//.  Absentee  voting 

( 1 )  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
elector  who  is  absent  from  his  county, 
whether  within  or  without  the  state,  upon 
tbe  day  of  any  primary  or  general  election 
during  the  hours  the  polls  are  open  (Supp 
{  25-1101). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Between 
April  1  in  any  year  in  which  a  general  elec- 
tion Is  held  and  the  last  Thursday  preceding 
any  primary  election,  or  between  90  days 
before  holding  any  city  or  school  primary 
election  and  tbe  Thursday  preceding  such 
election,  any  one  entitled  to  vote  may,  or 
any  qualified  elector  of  bis  precinct  or  vot- 
ing district  In  his  behalf,  may  file  with  the 
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county  clerk  an  affidavit  executed  before  an 
officer  qualified  to  administer  oaths.  The  affi- 
davit shall  state  the  precinct,  ward,  or  dis- 
trict or  resident  street  number.  If  any,  where 
he  Is  an  elector,  tbe  address  to  which  the 
absentee  ballot  Is  to  be  sent,  and  if  a  primary, 
party  affiliation  ({  25-1104(a) ). 

In  addition,  if  the  voter  will  be  away  on 
election  day  he  may,  on  Friday,  Saturday 
and  until  12  noon  on  tbe  Monday  preceding 
any  primary  or  general  election,  he  may  file 
with  tbe  county  clerk  an  affidavit  following 
the  same  requirements  as  for  an  absentee 
ballot.  The  county  clerk  shall  give  such  ap- 
plicant an  absentee  ballot  which  must  be 
voted  and  retvimed  to  the  county  clerk  be- 
fore 1  pjn.  on  Monday  preceding  the  primary 
or  general  election  (Supp.  {  25-1104(b) ). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — The  voter 
shall  place  his  cross  mark  with  ink  or  black- 
lead  pencil  In  the  square  opposite  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  be  desires  to  vote. 
He  shall  place  the  ballot  in  the  envelope  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  and  complete  the  affi- 
davit on  the  envelope  and  swear  to  the  same 
before  the  attesting  officer  who  shall  certify 
to  it.  "Hie  ballot  envelope  shall  be  mailed  or 
otherwise  transmitted  by  tbe  voter  to  his 
county  clerk. 

The  ballot  must  be  received  by  the  county 
clerk  not  later  than  9  a.m.  Monday  next 
preceding  tbe  date  of  the  primary  or  general 
election  (Supp.  {  26-1106). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
For  purposes  of  this  act,  "Federal  services" 
means  active  service  In  tbe  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States;  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States:  all  categories  of  civilian  em- 
ployment with  the  United  States  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States;  rell- 
gloxis  groups  and  welfare  agencies  assisting 
members  of  the  armed  forces  which  are  offi- 
cially attached  to  and  serving  with  the  armed 
forces.  "Dependents"  Includes  the  spouse, 
son  and  daughter  of  any  member  of  the  fed- 
eral services  who  reside  with  and  receive 
more  than  one-half  of  their  support  from 
such  member  ({  26-1214). 

These  provisions  apply  to  all  elections — 
primary  and  general  ( 5  26-1215) . 

(2)  Registration — Those  who  would  be  eli- 
gible for  registration  .md  are  otherwise  qual- 
ified may  vote  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  relating  to  the  registration  of 
qualified  voters  ( I  25-1215) . 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Request  may  be 
made  of  a  FPCA  or  on  a  form  supplied  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Kansas  ({  25-1216). 
Application  should  be  made  at  least  65  days 
before  the  general  election  and  120  days  be- 
fore the  primary. 

The  ballot  should  be  voted  in  accordance 
with  instructions  and  then  placed  In  the  en- 
velope supplied  for  this  purpose.  Any  com- 
missioned officer  shall  have  the  authority  to 
attest  to  the  oaths  required.  This  envelope 
shall  then  be  placed  in  tbe  carrier  envelope 
which  is  provided  and  mailed  by  the  voter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Kansas  ( §  25- 
1221). 

KkNTTTCKT 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated  references  are 
to  Rev.  Stat.   1962  and  subsequent  session 
laws  up  to  and  including  1967,  and  to  Con- 
stitution of  1891  as  amended) 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  tbe  county 
6  months,  and  tbe  precinct  60  days  (Const. 
{146). 

(a)  No  person  In  the  military,  naval  or 
marine  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  a  resident  of  this  state  by  reason  of 
being  stationed  here  (Const.  {  146). 

Statutory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  forth  at  {  117.610. 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  None. 


11.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied voter  who  expects  to  be  absent  from  his 
county  of  residence  on  election  day  ( S 126. 
140  as  amend.  Chap.  189  L.  1964). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Appli- 
cation, in  writing,  should  be  made  at  any 
time  not  less  than  20  days  before  the  elec- 
tion to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  county  of 
residence  (§  126.150  as  amend.  Chap.  189, 
L.  1964). 

Application  must  be  signed  and  sworn  to 
before  anyone  authorized  by  law  to  admin- 
ister oaths  who  is  not  connected  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  employment  to  any  candidate 
to  be  voted  on  in  tbe  election  ( {  126.160  as 
amended  Chap.  189,  L.  1964) . 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — When  the 
absentee  voter  receives  the  ballot  and  the 
two  envelopes  he  should  go  before  anyone 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  who 
is  not  connected  by  blood,  marriage,  or  em- 
ployment to  any  candidate  to  be  voted  on 
in  the  election  ({  126.230,  as  amended  Chap. 
189,  L.  1964) . 

The  voter  shall  subscribe  the  affidavit  on 
the  face  of  the  envelope  and  in  the  presence 
of  that  officer  and  no  one  else,  mark  the  bal- 
lot but  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  knows  how 
it  Is  marked.  The  voter  shall  then  fold  the 
marked  ballot,  place  it  In  the  envelope,  seal 
the  envelope,  place  It  in  the  outer  envelope 
and  seal  it  and  write  his  name  across  the  face 
of  the  outer  envelope  and  mall  it  at  once  to 
the  county  clerk  ( I  126.230,  as  amend.  Chap. 
180.  L.  1964) . 

Ballots  miist  be  received  by  the  county 
court  clerk  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  polls 
on  election  day  (§  126.250) . 

Any  absent  voter  who  returns  to  his  place 
of  residence  by  election  day  may  vote  In  per- 
son provided  he  has  not  sent  in  his  absentee 
ballot.  If  he  elects  to  vote  In  person  he  must 
return  his  absentee  ballot  unmarked  to  the 
county  court  clerk  who  sent  Ijf  to  blm 
(!  126.290). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
"United  States  Service"  means  members  of 
the  armed  forces  while  In  the  active  service, 
and  their  spouses  and  dependents  residing 
with  them;  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
of  tbe  United  States  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents  residing  with  them;  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  in  all  categories 
and  their  spouses  and  dependents  when  re- 
siding with  or  accompanying  them,  whether 
or  not  the  employee  is  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  and  whether  or  not  paid  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress;  members  of  religious 
groups  or  welfare  agencies  assisting  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  are  officially  at- 
tached to  and  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
and  their  spouses  and  dependents  residing 
with  them  ({  126.140  as  amend.  Chap.  189, 
L.  1964) .  ,    ^ 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  required 
but  persona  in  this  category  will  be  registered 
automatically  If  their  application  for  absen- 
tee ballot  Is  accepted. 

Any  member  of  this  special  class  while  on 
extended  duty  may  register  not  later  than  20 
days  before  the  election  provided  he  possesses 
the  necessary  qualifications  ({  117.615  as 
amended  Chaps.  142  and  189,  Laws  1964). 

Application  by  person  absent  from  the 
county  of  his  residence  shall  be  signed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  applicant  before  anyone  au- 
thorized by  law  to  administer  an  oath. 

(KBS,  a  new  section  added  by  Chap.  189,  L. 
1964). 

Upon  receipt  of  an  application  lor  an 
absentee  ballot,  if  the  county  court  clerk 
finds  the  applicant  is  not  registered  but  is 
entitled  to  be  registered,  he  shall  mark  the 
records  "Absentee  Registration".  Such  regis- 
tration may  be  made  not  later  than  20  days 
before  the  election.  Any  person  who  has  been 


registered  in  this  way  Is  required  to  reregister 
in  person  upon  bis  first  return  to  the  county 
of  his  residence  at  a  time  the  books  are  open. 
The  oath  required  of  a  members  of  the 
United  States  services  may  be  administered 
and  attested  to  by  any  commissioned  officer 
in  the  active  service  of  the  armed  forces,  or 
any  member  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  designated  for  this  purpose, 
or  any  civilian  official  empowered  by  the  state 
or  federal  law  to  administer  oaths  (I  126.170 
as  amended  Chap.  189,  L.  1964) . 

( 3 )  Absentee  voting— Not  less  than  20  days 
before  the  election  should  apply  in  writing 
and  by  mall  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court 
of  the  county  of  residence  for  an  absentee 
ballot.  The  application  may  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  Kentucky  Statutes  (KRS 
126.160)  or  on  a  FPCA  ({  126.150  as  amended 
Chap.  189.  L.  1964). 

AppUcatlon  for  absent  voter's  ballot  shall 
be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  absent  voter 
before  anyone  authorized  by  law  to  admin- 
ister an  oath  provided  neither  the  person  so 
authorized,  nor  his  deputy  or  employee  nor 
anyone  for  or  with  whom  he  works  or  with 
whom  he  is  related  by  blood  or  marriage  Is  a 
candidate  to  be  voted  lor  at  the  election 
(§  126  160  as  amended  Chap.  189,  L.  1964) . 

The  oath  required  of  a  member  of  the 
United  States  service  may  be  administered 
and  attested  by  any  commissioned  officer  In 
the  active  service  of  the  armed  forces,  or  any 
member  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  designated  for  this  purpose,  or 
any  civilian  official  empowered  by  a  state  or 
federal  law  to  atlmlnlster  oaths  (5  126.170 
as  amended  Chap.  189,  L.  1964). 

An  absentee  ballot  may  be  voted  by  one 
who  will  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  on  the 
day  of  the  election  (§  126.210  as  amended 
Chap.  189,  L.  1964) . 

When  the  absent  voter  receives  the  ballot 
and  two  envelopes,  he  shall  go  before  any  one 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  pro- 
vided neither  the  person  so  authorized  nor 
his  deputy  or  employee  or  anyone  for  or  with 
whom  he  works  or  with  whom  he  is  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  is  a  candidate  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  election  and  before  him 
make  and  subscribe  to  the  affidavit  on  the 
face  of  the  envelope  and  shall  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  officer,  and  no  one  else,  mark  the 
ballot  so  as  to  indicate  the  way  he  desires  to 
vote  but  in  such  manner  that  the  officer  does 
not  know  how  he  voted.  The  voter  shall  then 
fold  the  ballot  and  enclose  It  in  the  Inner 
envelope  and  seal  said  envelope  and  enclose 
It  m  the  outer  envelope,  then  seal  and  write 
his  name  across  the  face  of  the  outer  en- 
velope and  at  once  mall  it  to  the  county  court 
clerk  (I  126.230  as  amended  Chap.  189,  L. 
1964). 

LOUISIANA 

(References  unless  otherwise  indicated  are 
to  West's  Stats.  Ann.  1950  and  1966  Supp. 
T.    18.    and    to    Constitution    of    1921,    as 

amended.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Mwst  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  of  the  parisn 
6  months,  and  of  the  municipality  for  mu- 
nicipal elections  4  months,  and  of  precinct 
3  months  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  VII  §  1;  Stats. 

Supp.  §  31).  .. 

(a)  Removal  from  one  precinct  to  another 
m  the  same  parish  shall  not  operate  to  de- 
prive any  person  of  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
precinct  from  which  he  has  removed  until 
3  months  after  such  removal:  provided  that 
removal  from  one  parish  to  another  shall  not 
deprive  any  person  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  parish  from  which  he  has  been  removed 
for  district  officers  to  be  elected  In  a  district 
which  Includes  the  parish  to  which  he  has 
removed  or  for  state  officers  whether  the 
parish  be  In  the  same  district  or  not.  until 
he  shall  have  aoqxilred  the  right  to  vote  for 
such  officers  in  the  parish  to  which  he  has 
removed  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  8  11); 

For  tbe  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall 
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be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  residence  by 
reason  of  his  presence,  or  to  have  lost  It  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  while  employed  In  the 
service,  either  clvU  or  mlUtary.  of  this  state 
or  at  the  United  States;  or  while  engaged  In 
the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  this  state  or 
the  United  States  or  of  the  high  seas;  or 
while  a  student  at  any  Institution  of  learn- 
ing (Const.  Art.  8  :  U). 

(b)   Special    residence    requirements    for 
presidential  elecUons  only:  None. 
//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee— Persons  out- 
side the  parish  of  voting  residence  may  vote 
absentee  In  any  primary,  special  or  general 
election  (Supp.  5  1071).  _ 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Applica- 
tion In  writing  should  be  made  to  the  cleric 
of  the  district  court  of  the  parish  of  his  vot- 
ing residence  for  an  official  ballot.  Application 
by  mall  should  be  made  during  the  period 
beginning  60  days  before  an  election  and 
ending  7  days  before  the  election.  Applica- 
tion In  person  should  be  made  not  more 
than  19  days  nor  less  than  6  days  before  elec- 
tion. Applications  for  absentee  ballots  mtist 
b«  postmarked  outside  Louisiana  and  must 
request  thftt  the  ballot  be  mailed  to  a  person 
outside  the  "state  except  that  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  students  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  In  Louisiana  and 
their  spouses  and  dependents  requests  may 
be  postmarked  and  ballots  sent  In  Louisiana 
(Supp.  5  1073  A). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — Beginning 
30  days  prior  to  the  election  the  clerk  of  the 
co\irt  will  mail  out  absentee  ballots.  If  ap- 
plication Is  made  In  person,  the  clerk  of  the 
court  or  civil  sheriff  In  the  parish  of  Orleans 
will  hand  the  elector  a  ballot.  The  elector 
will  then  vote  his  ballot  In  secret,  marking 
It  with  a  pencil  containing  black  lead. 

He  shall  then  fold  It  and  place  It  In  an 
envelope  provided  for  this  purpose.  After  the 
voter  has  sealed  the  envelope  he  shall  sub- 
scribe to  the  affidavit  before  any  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  (Supp.  §  1074). 

Those  voters  who  receive  absentee  ballots 
by  mall  should  fill  In  the  blank  spaces  In  the 
affidavit  contained  In  the  flap  of  the  enve- 
lope and  sign  It  In  the  presence  of  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.  The  voter 
shall  exhibit  the  unmarked  ballot  to  the 
attesting  officer  and  shall  thereupon  in  the 
presence  of  the  officer  and  of  no  other  person 
and  using  a  pencil  containing  black  lead 
mark  the  ballot  in  such  a  way  that  the 
officer  cannot  see  how  It  Is  marked.  The  bal- 
lot shall  then  In  the  presence  of  the  officer 
be  folded  by  the  voter  and  deposited  In  the 
affidavit  envelope.  This  envelope  should  be 
sealed  and  placed  In  the  carrier  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  parish 
or  the  civil  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Orleans. 
The  voted  ballots  must  be  received  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  enable  the  officials  to  deliver 
them  to  the  appropriate  voting  precinct 
(Supp.  §  1074). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 

categories 
(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category— 
For  voting  purposes.  "United  States  service- 
means:  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while 
in  active  service  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents; members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  their  spouses  and  dependents;  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  all  cat- 
egories serving  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents  when  residing  with  or  accom- 
panying them,  whether  or  not  the  employee 
is  subject  to  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  and  whether  or  not  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress:  mem- 
bers of  religious  groups  or  welfare  agencies 
assisting  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  officially  attached  to  and  serving  with 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents (Supp.  }  1071). 

(3)   Registration — Registration  U  required 
and  must  be  made  in  person.  A  registrant 


whose  name  appears  on  the  polls  of  a  parish 
containing  cities  of  300,000  population  or 
more  who  is  on  active  military  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps  or 
coast  guard  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  allowed 
60  days  from  the  date  of  mailing  by  the  reg- 
istrar of  a  notice  to  show  cause  why  his 
name  should  not  be  canceled  from  the  reg- 
istration records  to  request  reinstatement. 

This  request  may  be  made  by  mall.  These 
provUlons  also  apply  to  the  spouse  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  If  such  spouse  Is 
present  and  resides  with  such  member  at  or 
near  his  place  of  military  duty  (Supp.  S  240). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Any  registered  voter 
In  United  States  service  and  his  spouse  and 
dependents  may  apply  by  mall  and  vote 
absentee  ballot  whether  absent  from  this 
State  or  not  on  election  day  (Supp.  51071  C). 

Application  by  mall  may  be  made  on  FPCA 
to  clerk  or  court  or  civil  sheriff  in  parish  of 
Orleans  not  more  than  60  days  nor  less  than 
7  days  before  election.  Application  may  be 
made  in  person  not  more  than  19  days  nor 
less  than  6  days  before  election  (Supp. 
5  1073). 

Upon  receipt  by  the  absent  voter  of  the 
envelope  containing  the  ballot  he  shall  com- 
pletely fill  m  the  blank  spaces  In  the  affidavit 
contained  on  the  flap  of  the  envelope  and 
shall  sign  It  In  the  presence  of  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.  The  voter 
shall  exhibit  the  unmarked  ballot  to  the 
attesting  officer  and  shall  thereupon,  In  the 
presence  of  the  officer  and  of  no  other  person 
and  using  a  pencil  containing  black  lead, 
mark  the  ballot  In  such  manner  that  the 
officer  cannot  see  or  know  how  the  ballot  Is 
marked,  unless  assisted  as  herein  provided. 
The  ballot  shall  then  In  the  presence  of  the 
officer  be  folded  by  the  voter,  and  In  the 
presence  of  the  officer  be  deposited  In  the 
envelope  on  the  flap  of  which  the  affidavit 
appears.  The  fact  that  the  absent  voter  has 
marked  his  ballot  and  enclosed  It  In  the 
proper  envelope  and  has  executed  the  affi- 
davit shall  be  certified  to  by  the  attesting 
officer  upon  the  envelope,  as  Indicated  there- 
on. The  envelope  shall  be  securely  seeled  and, 
if  application  was  made  by  mall,  shall  be 
enclosed  In  the  envelope  addressed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  the  parish  of  Orleans 
wherein  the  absentee  voter  Is  registered, 
which  likewise  shall  be  sealed. 

The  envelope  containing  the  enclostires 
shall  be  returned  by  the  voter  to  the  officer 
Issuing  the  ballot  within  sufficient  time  to 
enable  the  officials  to  deliver  It  to  the  special 
deputies  appointed  to  deliver  the  election 
paraphernalia  to  the  commissioners  at  each 
voting  precinct  (Supp.  18:1074). 

MAINZ 

(References,  unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
are  to  Rev.  StaU.  Ann.  1964  and  1967  Supp.. 
Title  21  and  to  Constitution  of  1820,  as 
amended.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  6  months  next  pre- 
ceding any  election,  3  months  In  city,  town 
or  plantation  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  n,  f  1: 
SUts.  Title  21.  i  241.4). 

la)  Persons  In  the  military,  naval  or  ma- 
rine service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
State,  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  ob- 
tained an  established  residence  by  reason  of 
being  stationed  In  any  city,  town  or  planta- 
tion (Const.  Supp.  Art.  n,  {  1;  Stats.  S  242.4). 

The  residence  of  a  student  at  any  seminary 
of  learning  shall  not  entitle  him  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  city.  town,  or  plantation 
where  such  seminary  Is  established  (Const. 
Supp.  Art.  II.  5  1;  Stats.  5  242.4). 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his 
residence  In  this  SUte  by  reason  of  his  ab- 
sence from  the  State  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  (Const. 
Supp.  Art.  II,  II). 

"Resident"  and  "residence"  refer  to  doml- 
cUe  (Stats.  T.  21,  {  1.35). 

For  statutory  rules  for  determining  resi- 
dence for  voting  purposes  see  i  242. 


A  married  woman  may  be  deemed  to  have 
a  residence  separate  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band for  the  purpose  of  voting.  Her  residence 
for  this  purpose  Is  determined  as  If  she  were 
single  { i  242 )  However,  the  nonresident 
wife  of  a  resident  serviceman  must  meet  the 
6  months  requirement  before  she  can  be- 
come a  qualified  voter  In  Maine  and  If  she 
does  not  reside  In  Btolne  at  any  time,  she 
cannot  become  a  qualified  voter  merely  by 
virtue  of  marrying  a  Maine  voting-resident 
serviceman  (1963-64  Atty.  Oen.  Rept.  93). 

A  person  who  has  a  voting  residence  may 
elect  to  retain  it  while  he  Is  an  employee  of 
a  federal  agency  where  he  Is  required  to 
reside  on  land  ceded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  this  State,  while  he  Is  a  patient  in 
a  Federal  Institution,  and  while  on  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  and  national 
guard  (1242). 

(b)  Special  residence  reqvilrements  for 
Presidential  elections  only:  Maine  has 
adopted  the  Uniform  Voting  By  New  Resl- 
denta  In  Presidential  Elections  Act,  21 
M.R.S.A.  {!  281-319. 

An  otherwise  qualified  person  who  can- 
not meet  the  usual  6  months  residence  re- 
quirement to  vote  may  vote  in  presidential 
election  only  if  he  applies  on  or  before  30 
days  before  the  election  by  submitting  an 
affidavit  executed  before  the  municipal  clerk. 
Registration  Is  not  required  for  this  type  of 
voter.  The  municipal  clerk  will  mall  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  affidavit  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial In  the  state  where  applicant  last  resided 
(5313). 

If  satisfied  that  the  application  is  proper, 
the  municipal  clerk  will  deliver  to  the  appli- 
cant a  ballot  for  presidential  and  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  electors  not  sooner  than  15  days  nor 
later  than  1  day  prior  to  the  election  (5  315). 

The  applicant  upon  receiving  the  ballot 
shall  mark  It  In  the  presence  of  the  munic- 
ipal clerk  but  In  such  manner  that  the  offi- 
cial cannot  know  how  It  is  marked.  The  voter 
shall  then  fold  the  marked  ballot  and  place 
It  m  the  envelope  furnished  for  this  purpose; 
seal  the  envelope  and  place  It  In  a  carrier 
envelope.  The  voter  shall  sign  the  certifica- 
tion on  the  envelope  and  deliver  the  sealed 
envelope  to  the  municipal  clerk  (5316). 
//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — A  voter  who 
is  unable  to  cast  his  ballot  in  the  munic- 
ipality m  which  he  Is  registered  to  vote 
because  of:  absence  from  the  municipality 
during  the  time  the  polls  are  open  on  elec- 
tion day;  physical  Incapacity  not  adversely 
affecting  his  soundness  of  mind;  religious 
beliefs  which  prohibit  his  doing  so;  unrea- 
sonable distance  from  the  polls  If  he  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  a  township.  A  person  who  Is  serving  a 
sentence  in  Jail  or  a  penal  Institution  Is  not 
an  absentee  voter  (5  1.1). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — A  com- 
pleted application  signed  by  the  applicant 
requesting  an  absentee  ballot  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  clerk.  The  clerk  will  send  or 
deliver  an  absentee  ballot  to  the  applicant 
or  to  a  3d  person  designated  in  the  applica- 
tion  (Supp.  §  1253.2). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — When  an 
absentee  voter  is  within  the  State,  he  must 
mark  his  ballot  In  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
following  officials:  Justice  of  the  Peace,  no- 
tary public,  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  a  mu- 
niclp«Ulty,  dedlmus  Justice  or  clerk  of  courts. 

When  the  absent  voter  Is  outalde  the  State, 
he  must  mark  his  ballot  before  any  notary 
public  having  a  seal,  any  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular official  of  the  Unltad  States,  the  master 
of  a  United  States  registered  vessel  of  1.000 
tons  or  more  (Supp.  I  1254.1). 

Before  marking  the  ballot  the  voter  must 
show  It  to  the  official  who  shall  examine  It 
to  be  certain  It  is  unmarked  (  5  1254.2) .  There 
must  be  no  communication  between  the 
voter  and  the  official  as  to  person  or  party  for 
whom  the  voter  Is  to  vote  (5  1254.3). 

The  voter  shall  mark  his  ballot  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  It  Impossible  for  anyone  to 
see  how  he  voted.  He  shall  then  seal  the  bal- 
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lot  In  the  return  envelope  and  complete  the 
affidavit  on  the  envelope  In  the  presence  of 
the  official;  who  shall  subscribe  his  name, 
note  his  title  and  affix  his  seal  If  a  notary 
public   (Supp.   5  1254.4). 

The  voter  shall  then  complete  the  address 
on  the  envelope  and  mall  or  deliver  It  per- 
sonally or  by  agent  tp  the  clerk  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  which  he  Is  a  resident  ( 5  1254.5) . 

A  voter  who  Is  unable  to  mark  his  ballot 
because  of  physical  Incapacity  may  request 
one  of  the  officials  listed  as  an  official  In  the 
first  paragraph  before  whom  an  absent  bal- 
lot may  be  voted  to  read  the  ballot  to  him 
and  mark  It  for  him  according  to  his  In- 
structions. The  same  official  may,  at  the 
voter's  request,  complete  and  sign  the  affi- 
davit on  the  envelope  (5  1254.6). 

In  order  to  be  valid,  an  absentee  ballot 
must  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  before  3:00 
p.m.  on  election  day  In  a  municipality  having 
more  than  one  voting  district  and  In  other 
municipalities  before  6:00  p.m.  on  election 
day  (!  1255). 
///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  included  In  this  category — 
"Members  of  the  armed  forces"  Include:  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard,  their  spoiues  and  dependents,  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States,  except  those  employed  In  the  Inland 
waterways,  their  spouses  and  dependents; 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing outside  the  territorial  Umlta  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  paid  from  ap- 
propriated funds,  their  spouses  and  depend- 
enta  when  accompanying  them;  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  groups  and  welfare  agen- 
cies serving  with  or  accompanying  the  armed 
forces  and  their  spouses  and  dependents 
(5  1.16). 

(2)  Reglstratlon^Persons  In  this  class  may 
register  at  any  time  by:  completing  and  filing 
with  the  registrar  an  application  provided  by 
the  municipality  stating  the  Information 
necessary  to  show  his  qualification;  com- 
pleting and  filing  a  FPCA;  or  a  blood  relative, 
former  guardian  or  spouse  may  complete  and 
file  with  the  registrar  an  application  form 
furnished  by  the  municipality  (5  1302). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — A  written  request  for 
an  absentee  ballot  from  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  his  spouse,  a  blood  relative  or 
his  former  guardian  Is  sufficient  (S  1306). 

The  ballot  shall  be  marked  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  see  how  It  is 
marked.  The  voter  shall  seal  the  voted  ballot 
In  the  envelope  provided  for  this  purpose 
and  write  his  voting  residence  In  the  upper 
left  hand  corner  of  the  return  envelope,  sign 
his  name  and  have  his  signature  certified  as 
being  that  of  the  voter.  The  signature  may 
be  certified  by  any  commissioned  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer  not  below  the  rank  of 
sergeant  or  petty  officer  in  the  armed  forces, 
or  by  any  diplomatic  or  consular  official  of 
the  United  States.  The  voter  shall  then  mail 
the  envelope  to  the  clerk  of  his  municipal- 
ity (5  1307). 

The  ballot  must  be  received  by  the  clerk 
before  5:00  pjn.  on  election  day  (§  1309). 

MARTXAND 

(References  unless  otherwise  Indicated  are 
to  Ann.  Code  of  19S7,  1967  Replacement  Vol- 
ume, 1967  Supp.  Art.  33  (Chap.  392  Acts  of 
1967  repealed  the  former  Art.  33)  and  to  Con- 
stitution of  1867,  Eis  amended.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year  preceding 
election;  and  of  the  Legislative  District  of 
Baltimore  City  or  of  the  county  6  months 
next  preceding  the  election. 

(a)  In  case  any  county  or  city  shall  be 
divided  Into  different  electoral  districts  for 
the  election  of  Representatives  In  Congress, 
Senators,  Delegates  or  other  officers,  then  he 
must  be  a  resident  of  that  electoral  district 
6  months  preceding  the  election.  A  person 


who  has  acquired  residence  In  the  county  or 
city  entitling  him  to  vote  at  that  election 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  dis- 
trict from  which  he  removed  until  he  shall 
have  acquired  a  residence  In  the  part  of  the 
county  or  city  Into  which  he  has  moved 
(Const.  Art.  I.  5  1). 

The  General  Assembly  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enacting  laws  to  punish  those  who 
move  Into  an  election  district  or  precinct  of 
any  ward  In  the  City  of  Baltimore  not  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  bona  fide  residence 
but  to  vote  In  the  election  (Const.  Art.  I  §  4) . 

A  person  who  Is  In  the  special  military 
category  see  '"MILITARY  AND  OTHER  VOT- 
ERS IN  SPECIAL  CATEGORIES"  post,  shall 
be  deemed  and  held  to  have  resided  continu- 
ously In  the  precinct  in  which  he  resided  at 
the  time  he  first  left  to  become  absent  and 
engaged  in  such  service  for  the  entire  period 
he  has  been  so  absent  and  engaged  ( 5  3-7 ) . 

•(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  Maryland  has 
adopted  the  Uniform  Voting  By  New  Resi- 
dents— see  Presidential  Elections  Act  Code 
Art.  33,  55  288-301. 

A  person  who  Is  qualified  to  vote  In  all  re- 
specta  except  for  residence  may  vote  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  electors  and 
for  no  other  officers  If  he  has  resided  In  the 
ward  of  election  district  at  least  45  days  next 
preceding  the  election  ( §  28-1 ) . 

A  Registrar  of  New  Resident  Voters  shall 
be  available  in  every  county  during  normal 
working  hours  of  the  board  of  election  super- 
visors during  the  period  25  days  preceding 
any  general  presidential  election  (§  28-2). 

The  application  shall  be  In  the  form  of  an 
affidavit  executed  before  the  registrar 
(5  28-3). 

The  registrar  shall  mall  to  the  appropriate 
official  of  the  state  in  which  the  applicant 
last  resided  a  duplicate  of  the  application 
(§28-4). 

If  satisfied  that  the  applicant  Is  qualified 
to  vote  the  registrar  shall  give  him  a  ballot 
for  presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tors   (§28-6). 

The  applicant  shall  mark  the  ballot  forth- 
with In  the  presence  of  the  registrar  but  in 
such  manner  that  he  shall  not  know  how  It 
is  marked.  The  applicant  shall  fold  the  bal- 
lot and  deposit  it  and  seal  It  In  an  envelope 
supplied  for  this  purpose. 

This  envelope  shall  be  placed  by  the  voter 
In  a  carrier  envelope  which  shall  then  be 
sealed.  The  voter  shall  sign  the  certification 
on  the  carrier  envelope  and  give  it  to  the 
registrar   (§28-7). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — The  follow- 
ing qualified  voters  may  vote  absentee  In  all 
elections  except  municipal  elections:  those 
who  may  be  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
state  for  &ny  reason  on  election  day;  who  as 
a  condition  of  their  emplojrment  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  absent  a  distance  of  more  than 
75  miles  from  their  place  of  residence  on  elec- 
tion day;  are  full-Ume  and  regular  studenta 
In  a  bona  fide  school,  college,  hospital  or 
similar  Institution  and  who  are  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  county  or  Baltimore  City 
where  they  are  registered  to  vote;  III  and  dis- 
abled persons  who  submit  a  certificate  from 
a  duly  licensed  physician  attesting  to  the 
voters'  Inability  to  go  personally  to  the  polls 
to  vote   (55  27-1  to  27-3). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Appli- 
cation for  absentee  bsUlot  must  be  made  in 
writing  and  must  be  received  by  the  appro- 
priate election  board  not  later  than  10  days 
before  the  election  (§27-4). 

Printed  forms  for  this  purpose  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  election  boards   (§27-5). 

The  applicant  must  complete  the  affidavit 
and  acknowledge  It  before  certain  designated 
members  of  the  boards  of  elections,  notary 
public  or  other  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  including  any  person  author- 
ized by  federal  law  to  administer  oaths 
(§27-4). 

If  physical  disability  Is  alleged  to  be  the 


reason  for  absent  voting,  a  medical  certifi- 
cate must  be  attached  to  the  affidavit 
(5  27-5    (2)). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — Follow  the 
printed  Instructions  which  are  supplied  with 
the  ballota.  The  ballot  may  be  marked  either 
with  pencil  or  Ink.  It  must  be  marked  secret- 
ly and  then  placed  by  the  voter  In  the  ballot 
envelope  which  shall  then  be  sealed  by  the 
voter.  After  sealing  the  envelope,  the  voter 
must  then  In  the  presence  of  a  witness  fill 
in  the  blanks  in  the  "Oath  of  Absentee  Resi- 
dent" and  sign  the  oath  before  the  witness 
who  must  fill  in  his  name,  date  and  posi- 
tion. The  witness  must  be  a  notary  public 
or  other  person  authorized  to  administer 
oaths. 

The  ballot  envelope  must  then  be  placed 
In  the  return  envelope  which  should  then 
be  sealed  and  mailed.  It  must  be  received 
by  the  appropriate  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Elections  not  later  than  the  closing  of  the 
polls  on  election  day   (§27-8). 

In  any  election  other  than  a  primary, 
write-In  votes  are  permitted   (§27-8(f)). 

There  are  special  provisions  for  assistance 
in  voting  for  those  voters  who  are  blind 
physically  disabled    (§28-8(h)). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

When  the  election  law  was  re- written  in 
1967,  the  provisions  which  had  theretofore 
been  In  Art.  33  at  sections  242-266  under  the 
heading  "Servicemen's  Absentee  Voting" 
were  apparently  deleted.  However,  special 
provisions  are  made  In  the  1967  law  with 
respect  to  registration  formalities.  The  new 
law  does  not  appear  to  specify  whether  a 
FPCA  will  be  accepted  as  an  application  for 
an  absentee  ballot. 

(1)  Who  are  included  in  this  category — 
Members  of  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  any  component 
thereof,  including  those  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom  within  30  days  prior  to 
the  last  registration  day  prior  to  an  election 
and  his  spouse  or  children;  person  employed 
as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  crew  "of  any 
vessel  docximented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  enrolled  for  such  employ- 
ment vrtth  the  federal  government  and  his 
spouse  and  children;  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  In  all  categories  serving 
outside  the  United  States  whether  or  not 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  his  sftouse  and  children;  any  person 
serving  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  Women's  Auxiliary 
Service  PUote,  and  the  USO  who  Is  attached 
to  or  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  outalde  the  United  States  and 
his  sF>ouse  and  children. 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  necessary 
but  persons  in  this  category  may  register  by 
casting  an  absentee  ballot  ( f  3-7  (b) ) . 

A  person  Is  deemed  to  have  resided  contin- 
uously in  the  precinct  in  which  he  resided 
at  the  time  he  first  left  to  become  absent 
and  engaged  in  such  service  for  the  entire 
period  he  has  been  so  absent  and  engaged 
(§3-7  (b)). 

No  p)erson's  name  will  be  removed  from  the 
registry  during  his  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States   (§3-19). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Any  voter  who  may 
be  unavoidably  absent  from  the  State  for  any 
reason  on  election  day  and  any  voter  who  as 
a  condition  of  his  employment  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  absent  at  a  distance  of  greater 
than  75  miles  from  his  place  of  residence  on 
election  day  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot 
(§27-1  (a),  (b)). 

For  the  procedure  to  be  followed  to  pro- 
cure a  ballot  and  vote  It,  see  the  discussion 
earlier  under  the  heading  "(VI)  Absentee 
voting". 

MASSACHUSETTS 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Gen.  L.  Ann.  1958  and  1966  Supp.  Chap. 
51  to  53  and  to  Constitution  of  1780,  as 
amended.) 
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I.  Iteaidence 


To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year*  and  within 
tb«  town  or  district  S  months  next  preceding 
the  election  (Const.  Amend.  Art.  m:  Oen.  L. 
Chap.  51  Supp.  i  1) 

(a)  No  person  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
•ball  be  disqualified  from  voting  In  the  town 
from  which  he  has  removed  until  after  6 
months  provided  the  new  residence  la  also 
In  Massachusetts  (Const.  Amend.  Art.  XXX: 
Oen.  L.  Chap.  51  Supp.  II). 

•(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  A  person  who  has 
resided  In  Massachusetts  less  than  1  year  but 
who  will  have  resided  therein  and  In  the  city 
or  town  where  he  claims  the  right  to  vote  not 
less  than  31  days  next  preceding  the  presi- 
dential election,  or  a  person  not  In  active 
military  service  who  Uvea  on  land  within 
Massachusetts  purchased  by  or  ceded  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  who  will  have 
resided  there  not  less  than  31  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election  may  vote  in  the  presl- 
denUal  elecUon  (Chap.  51  Supp.  5  lA). 

No  application  under  these  provisions  will 
be  received  between  10  p.m.  on  the  32nd  day 
preceding  and  the  day  following  and  elec- 
tion at  which  Presidential  electors  are  to  be 
chosen  (CTtTa'p.  51  S  26) . 

The  applicant  must  complete  and  swear  to 
the  application  supplied  by  the  registrar  of 
voters  In  the  city  or  town  of  residence.  Ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  those  living  on  federal 
reservations,  the  registrar  will  send  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  application  to  the  appropriate 
election  oOlclal  of  the  state  of  applicant's 
former  residence  (Chap.  51  Supp.  5  lA).  Ap- 
plicants must  be  able  to  pass  the  literacy 
test  (Chap.  51  Supp.  }  46) . 

Those  who  will  be  21  years  of  age  by  elec- 
tion day  may  apply  to  vote  (Chap.  51  Supp. 
i46). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  voter 
who  during  the  hours  that  the  polling  places 
are  open  on  the  day  of  the  biennial  election 
Is  absent  from  the  city  or  town  where  he  Is 
a  voter  by  reason  of  his  employment  or  for 
any  other  reason,  or  who  because  of  physical 
disability  Is  unable  to  cast  bis  vote  In  person 
(Chap.  54  S  8€).  Not  entitled  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  U  any  voter  in  a  penal  Institu- 
tion under  sentence  (Chap.  54  i  86). 

Application  tor  such  ballot  should  be  made 
In  writing  on  the  form  fiimlshed  by  the  state 
secretary  or  by  the  city  or  town  cleric  (Chap. 
54   ;  89). 

Members  of  Peace  Corps  may  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot. 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Appli- 
cation for  an  absentee  ballot  must  be  re- 
ceived In  the  office  of  the  city  or  town  clerk 
or  the  registrars  of  voters  before  noon  on 
the  day  preceding  the  election  (Chap.  54 
189). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  voter 
shall  mark  the  ballot  In  the  presence  of  an 
official  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths 
and  no  other  person  If  be  marks  It  In  a  place 
other  than  where  he  U  registered,  or  If  be 
applied  because  of  disability  he  may  mark 
the  ballot  In  any  municipality,  or  If  on  the 
high  seas  may  mark  the  ballot  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  city  or  town  clerk  and  of  no 
other  person.  In  the  mumclpallty  where  be 
Is  registered. 

The  voter  shall  mark  the  ballot  and  en- 
close and  seal  same  in  the  envelope  provided 
for  this  purpose  and  execute  the  affidavit 
thereon  before  the  designated  official.  He 
shall  then  place  this  in  the  carrier  envelope 
and  oukll  It  to  the  clerk  of  his  place  of 
residence  (Chap.  54  ]92). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  mailed  or  de- 
livered on  or  before  the  day  of  the  election 
(Chap.  54  i  93). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categoriea 

(1)  Who  are  included  in  this  category — 
"Federal  service  personnel"  Includes  persons 
on  active  service   of   the   Armed   Forces   or 


Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States,  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  States  serving 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  spouses,  parents  or  children  of, 
and  accompanying  or  being  with,  such  per- 
sons and  having  the  qualifications  entitling 
them  to  register  In  the  same  election  district 
(Chap.  54  i  103B). 

(2)  Reglstratton^Reglstratlon  Is  required 
but  special  provisions  are  made  for  register- 
ing persons  in  this  category. 

Any  legal  resident  of  the  Commonwealth 
who  Is  Included  In  the  definition  of  "Federal 
service  personnel"  and  who  has  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  but  who  is  not  currently 
registered  may  be  qualified  upon  the  per- 
sonal application  of  a  registered  voter  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  is  kindred  of  such  resi- 
dent (Chap.  54  {  103J). 

"Kindred"  Includes  a  spouse,  father, 
mother,  sister  or  brother  of  the  whole  of 
half  blood,  son.  daughter,  adopting  parent 
or  adopted  child,  step-parent  or  step-child, 
uncle,  aunt,  niece  or  nephew  (Chap.  54 
i  103B). 

Such  application  may  be  made  not  less 
than  32  days  before  a  state  election  or  20 
days  before  a  city  or  town  election  at  any 
time  during  regular  business  hours  or  at 
sessions  held  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
voters  for  such  election. 

<3)  Absentee  voting — If  the  registrars 
certify  that  the  applicant  has  all  the  qualifi- 
cations except  the  ability  to  sign  his  name 
and  read,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  an  absentee 
ballot,  but  before  the  ballot  is  marked  tbe 
officer  before  whom  it  Is  marked  shall  re- 
quire the  voter  to  sign  his  name  and  to  read 
(Chap.  54  i  103J). 

Those  under  21  but  who  will  be  21  by. elec- 
tion day  may  vote  absentee  ballot  (Chap.  54 
i  103). 

Ballet  should  be  voted  as  indicated  for  ci- 
vilians but  .my  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  with- 
out the  United  States  may  substitute  for  the 
required  jurat  and  transmit  with  tbe  sealed 
ballot  a  written  statement  in  such  form  as 
the  state  secretary  shall  prescribe  setting 
forth  the  facts  required  made  by  one  of  his 
superior  officers  of  a  rank  In  the  army  higher 
than  a  first  lieutenant  and  In  tbe  navy 
higher  than  a  lieutenant  of  tbe  second  grade 
(Chap.  54  §  101). 

MICHIGAN 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Comp.  L.  Ann.  1967  revision  and  1967 
Supp.  and  to  Constitution  of  1964.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be 

A  resident  of  the  state  6  months*  and  of 
the  city  or  township  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  election  (Const.  Art.  2  i  1;  Comp.  L. 
i  168.492). 

(a)  Residence  Is  defined  In  the  statutes  at 
H  168.11  and  168.7S8.  SpecUl  prorialan  la 
made  for  former  residents  of  Mlchi(;an  pres- 
ently residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  former  residents  serving  in  tbe  United 
States  Army.  Navy.  Merchant  Marine,  Ma- 
rine  Corps   or   Air   Force    (5  168.758). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  A  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States  above  the  age  of  21  may  vote 
by  absentee  ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
President  If  ( 1 )  he  has  removed  from  a  place 
in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  to 
this  state,  was  qualified  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval but  Is  no  longer  qualified  to  vote  In 
that  place,  has  resided  In  Michigan  less  than 
6  months  and  In  the  city  or  town  In  Michi- 
gan for  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  tbe 
election,  or  (2)  If  he  has  removed  from  Mich- 
igan to  another  place  In  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions,  was  a  qualified  and  regis- 
tered voter  In  Michigan  at  the  time  of  his 
removal  and  cannot  yet  qualify  In  the  place 
of  his  present  residence   (J  168.758*   (1)). 

Application  for  a  presidential  ballot  must 
be  made  by  a  new  resident  In  person  to  the 
clerk  of  tbe  city  or  township  of  present  res- 
idence not  later  than  2  p.m.  on  tbe  Saturday 


immediately  prior  to  tbe  election.  An  appli- 
cation for  a  presidential  ballot  must  be 
made  by  a  former  resident  In  writing  on 
a  prescribed  form  and  mailed  so  as  to  reach 
the  city  or  township  clerk  of  bis  last  place 
of  residence  in  Michigan  not  later  than 
2  pjn.  of  the  Saturday  Immediately  prior 
to  the  election.  It  must  Include  a  certificate 
from  the  voting  officer  of  the  place  of  present 
residence  stating  that  applicant  cannot  vote 
there  because  of  failure  to  meet  residence  re- 
quirements (!  168.758a). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — The  follow- 
ing may  vote  by  absentee  ballot:  any  quali- 
fied elector  who  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability la  unable  to  attend  the  polls;  because 
of  the  tenets  of  bis  religion  cannot  attend 
tbe  polls  on  tbe  day  of  an  election  or  a 
primary:  because  bis  duties  as  an  election 
precinct  Inspector  take  him  to  another  pre- 
cinct: who  is  70  years  of  age  or  more:  who, 
unless  confined  In  a  prison  or  jail  expects 
to  be  absent  from  the  town  or  city  of  resi- 
dence during  the  entire  period  tbe  p>olls  are 
open  for  voting  on  tbe  day  of  the  election 
or  primary  ()  168.768) . 

(2)  Time  to  apply  for  absentee  ballot — At 
any  time  during  tbe  75  days  preceding  any 
primary  or  election,  but  not  later  than  2 
p.m.  of  the  Saturday  prior  thereto,  may  apply 
for  absentee  ballot  either  In  pterson  or  by 
mall.  Application  may  be  In  the  form  of  any 
writing,  or  on  application  forms  provided 
by  the  clerk  or  tbe  city,  town  or  village,  or 
on  a  federal  post  card  application  and  must 
be  signed  by  the  applicant  ( {  168.759) . 

In  addition,  any  registered  elector  who 
becomes  physically  disabled  or  shall  be  ab- 
sent from  the  city  or  town  because  of  sick- 
ness or  death  in  the  family  at  a  time  when 
be  could  not  meet  the  regular  deadline  for 
applying  for  a  ballot,  may  at  any  time  up  to 
4  p.m.  on  election  day  file  an  emergency  ab- 
sent voter  application  (S  168.759b).  No  ap- 
plications may  be  received  by  the  clerk  after 
2  p.m.  on  tbe  Saturday  prior  to  tbe  election 
(§  168.761). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  ballot 
should  be  marked  In  accordance  with  In- 
structions thereon.  Then  the  voter  should 
fold  the  ballot  so  that  tbe  face  of  tbe  ballot 
is  not  exposed  and  so  that  tbe  numbered 
corner  is  visible.  Tbe  ballot  should  then  be 
placed  In  tbe  envelope  and  tbe  envelope 
sealed. 

The  statement  printed  on  tbe  back  of  tbe 
envelope  should  be  executed  and  signed  by 
the  voter.  The  envelope  should  be  mailed 
or  delivered  personally  to  the  clerk  before 
tbe  opening  of  tbe  polls  on  election  day.  Tbe 
voted  ballot  must  reach  tbe  clerk  of  the  town, 
city  or  village  In  which  tbe  precinct  Is  located 
In  time  to  be  deposited  by  him  with  the 
proper  election  board  before  the  closing  of 
the  polls  on  election  day  ((168.764).  The 
emergency  absent  ballots  must  be  returned 
to  the  appropriate  clerk  In  time  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  polls  prior  to  8  p.m.  on  election 
day  (S  168.759b). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

( 1 )  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
Those  in  this  category  Include  any  civilian 
employee  of  tbe  Armed  Service  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  tbe  United  States  or  any 
member  of  bis  Immediate  family  outside  tbe 
United  States,  or  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  of  tbe  United  States  or  member  of 
his  in.mediate  family  who  is  a  qualified  elec- 
tor of  any  city  or  township  of  this  state. 

(2)  Registration — For  persons  In  this  cate- 
gory, registration  Is  necessary  but  may  be 
accomplished  at  the  same  time  as  applying 
for  absent  ballot.  Tbe  clerk  will  send  both 
the  form  for  absent  ballot  and  registration 
form.  Both  tbe  application  for  registration 
and  tbe  executed  absentee  ballot  must  be 
received  before  the  close  of  tbe  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  (I  168.759a). 
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(3)  Absentee  voting — Same  aa  for  otber 
voters,  see  (VI)  (3)  above. 

MINNESOTA 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Stats.  Ann.  (1962  revision)  and  1967  Supp.. 
and  to  Constitution  i  1857,  as  amended. 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Mutt  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  6  months,  m  the 
precinct  30  days  next  preceding  tbe  election 
(Const.  Supp.  Art.  VU  5  1). 

(a)  For  purposes  of  voting,  no  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  lost  a  residence  by  reason 
of  his  absence  while  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States:  nor  wbUe  engaged  upon 
the  waters  of  this  State  or  of  tbe  United 
States:  nor  whUe  a  student  In  any  seminary 
of  learning:  nor  while  kept  at  any  almshouse 
or  asylum:  nor  while  confined  In  public  pris- 
on (Const.  Art.  Vll  5  3).  Statutory  rules  for 
determining  residence  are  set  forth  at 
{201.26. 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  Minnesota  has 
adopted  the  Uniform  Voting  By  New  Resi- 
dents In  Presidential  Elections  Act,  U.S.A. 
;  208.21  et  seq. 

A  citizen  who  possesses  all  the  other  re- 
quirements to  vote  except  residence  and, 
where  required,  registration,  may  vote  for 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  and 
for  no  other  officer  (Supp.  I  208.21). 

Such  a  person  Is  not  required  to  register 
but  he  must,  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  election,  make  an  application  in  l^^orm 
of  an  affidavit  executed  by  him  in  the^ifi^ 
ence  of  tbe  county  auditor  (Supp.  S  208.22^ 
The  county  auditor  shall  send  a  duplicate  of 
this  affidavit  to  the  appropriate  election  of 
the  state  of  applicant's  former  residence 
(Supp.    S  208.23). 

An  application  will  be  accepted  from  one 
who  will  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  on  elec- 
tion day  (Supp.  i  208.22). 

If  satisfied  that  applicant  is  qualified  to 
vote  in  Minnesota,  the  county  auditor  shall 
deliver  to  him  not  sooner  than  15  days  later 
than  1  day  to  tbe  election  a  ballot  (Supp. 
{208.24). 

The  applicant  upon  receiving  the  ballot 
shall  mark  it  the  same  way  as  prescribed  for 
absentee  voting,  shall  enclose  the  marked 
ballot  in  a  carrier  envelope  which  he  shall 
then  seal.  He  should  then  sign  the  certifica- 
tion on  the  envelope  (Supp.  §208.25). 
//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  person 
entitled  to  vote  in  any  general  election,  any 
primary,  any  city  election,  or  any  village  or 
town  election  where  tbe  Australian  Ballot 
System  is  used,  who  is  absent  from  his  pre- 
cinct on  tbe  day  such  election  is  held,  or  who, 
because  of  illness  or  physical  disability  or  be- 
cause of  religious  discipline.  Is  unable  to  go 
to  the  polling  place  on  election  day,  may  vote 
by  mall  (Supp.  §  207.02) . 

(2)  Time  and  place  to  apply  for  a  ballot — 
At  any  time  not  more  than  46  days  nor  less 
than  1  day  before  the  election  the  voter 
should  apply  In  writing  subscribed  by  him 
to  tbe  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  he  is 
a  resident  for  absentee  ballots  (Supp. 
§207.03). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — The  voter 
shall  mark  tbe  ballot  in  tbe  presence  of  a 
notary  public.  United  States  Postmaster.  As- 
sistant United  States  Postmaster,  postal 
supervisor,  clerk  In  charge  of  contract  postal 
station,  or  any  officer  having  authority  to 
administer  an  oath  or  take  an  acknowledge- 
ment. The  voter  shall  exhibit  the  unmarked 
ballot  to  such  person  and  then  in  his  pres- 
ence but  in  such  manner  that  the  official  will 
not  know  how  tbe  ballot  is  marked,  the  voter 
shall  mark  the  ballot,  fold  It  and  place  it  in 
tbe  "Ballot  Envelope"  and  seal  the  envelope. 
Tbe  voter  should  then  sign  his  name  on  the 
back  of  the  "Return  Envelope"  and  seal  tbe 
"Return  Envelope."  The  voter  should  deposit 
tbe  Return  Envelope  in  the  mall  in  the  pres- 


ence of  the  attesting  witness  or  have  tbe 
witness  do  it  for  him   (Supp.  S  207.08) . 

The  ballots  must  be  received  by  tbe  judges 
of  election  at  the  voter's  polling  place  before 
the  polls  close  on  election  day  (Supp.  §  207.08 
(8)). 

7/7.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
Any  member  of  tbe  "armed  forces"  which  in- 
cludes Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps. 
Coast  Guard,  Merchant  Marine,  American 
Red  Cross,  Society  of  Friends,  Women's  Aux- 
iliary Pilots,  Salvation  Army,  USO  and  all 
other  persons  connected  in  any  capacity  with 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding all  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  outside  the  United  States 
or  the  spouses  or  dependents  of  such  persons 
If  actually  accompanying  such  persons  and 
residing  with  them  (§207.18). 

(2)  Registration— Registration  is  required 
but  may  be  made  simultaneously  with  the 
request  for  absentee  ballot.  Registration  for 
tbe  primary  and  general  elections  may  be 
made  by  or  for  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  over  21  years  of  age  or  who  will  attain 
tbe  age  of  21  years  on  or  before  the  primary 
or  election. 

Registration  may  be  made  by  the  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  himself  or  may  be 
made  by  his  parent,  spouse,  brother,  sister, 
or  child  over  18  years  of  age  by  filing  in  the 
office  of  the  county  auditor  of  the  county  of 
residence  by  filing  a  written  application  for 
absentee  ballot  signed  and  sworn  to  (Supp. 
§207.19).  Application  for  registration  may 
be  made  at  any  time  (§207.27). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Application  for  ab- 
sentee ballot  may  be  mailed  at  any  time  be- 
fore election  by  persons  in  this  category.  The 
required  affidavit  must  be  executed  before 
a  commissioned  officer,  a  warrant  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer  not  lower  than  the 
grade  of  sergeant  or  its  equivalent,  or  any 
other  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
(§207.21). 

Executed  ballots  must  be  received  by  the 
county  auditor  before  the  closing  hours  of 
thepoUs  (§207.23). 

MISSISSIPPI 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Code  of  1942  Annotated  recompiled  and 
1966  Supplement  and  to  Constitution  of  1890, 
as  amended. 

7.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 
A  resident  of  the  state  2  years  and  1  year 
in  the  election  district. 

(a)  A  minister  of  the  gospel  in  charge  of 
an  organized  church  and  his  wife  residing 
with  him  may  vote  after  6  months  residence 
(Const.  Art.  §241;  Code  Supp.  §3235). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections:  None. 

77.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — There  are  no 
general  provisions  for  voting  absentee  by 
mall  except  for  members  of  the  military  on 
active  service. 

There  is  so-called  "absentee"  voting  by 
persons  engaged  in  the  transportation  service 
as  an  actual  driver,  operator  or  crewman 
employed  by  an  authorized  common  carrier 
in  interstate  commerce  and  whose  employ- 
ment necessitates  his  absence  from  the 
county  of  his  voting  residence  at  the  time 
of  a  primary  or  general  or  special  election 
(Supp.  §  3203-11). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — These 
persons  may  not  more  than  10  nor  less  than 
2  days  prior  to  the  election  apply  in  person 
to  the  Circuit  Clerk  of  the  county  in  which 
he  resides  for  an  official  ballot  (Supp. 
§  3203-12). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — Upon  re- 
ceiving the  ballot,  the  voter  shaU  mark  It  in 
the  clerk's  office  in  secret  and  then  place  It 
m  an  envelope  given  to  him  by  the  clerk  and 
seal  the  envelope  and  subscribe  the  affidavit 


on  the  back  of  the  envelope  and  give  the 
envelope  to  the  clerk  (Supp.  §  3203-13). 
777.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  included  In  this  categorj' — 
The  term  "absent  voter"  includes  any  citizen 
of  Mississippi  who  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  any  division 
of  the  Armed  Services;  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  American  Red  Cross;  dU- 
abled  war  veteran  who  is  a  patient  in  a 
hospital:  civilian  attached  to  and  serving 
outside  the  United  States  with  any  branch 
of  the  Armed  Forces  or  Merchant  Marine  or 
American  Red  Cross;  wife  of  any  of  fore- 
going who  is  absent  from  the  state  with  her 
husband. 

(2)  Registration— Persons  in  this  category 
must  be  registered  but  may  register  by  mall. 
May  obtain  from  the  registrar  of  the  county 
of  residence  a  registration  appUcatlon  to  be 
completed  by  the  applicant  and  subscribed 
by  him  before  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Merchant  Marine,  constituted  authority  or 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths.  The 
voter  must  be  registered  at  least  4  months 
before  the  election  in  which  he  desires  to 
vote  (§3196-06).  .  ^     ,r^       ^ 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — Tbe  ab- 
sent voter,  upon  receipt  of  the  absent  ballot, 
shall  go  before  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Services,  or  before  some  other  consti- 
tuted authority  or  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  shall  present  his  un- 
marked absent  ballot  and  shall  then  vote 
the  ballot  and  shall  then  vote  the  ballot  be- 
fore the  officer  but  in  secret,  place  the 
marked  ballot  in  the  envelope  provided  for 
this  purpose,  seal  the  envelope  and  fill  out 
and  sign  the  printed  form  of  oath  and  the 
officer  administering  the  oath  shall  then  sign 
the  attestation  clause  on  the  envelope  and 
the  certificate  of  oath  (§§  3196-09,  3196-10). 

The  absentee  voter  shall  then  mall  the  en- 
velope bearing  the  marked  ballot  to  the  per- 
son designated  for  delivery  in  the  affidavit 
which  the  voter  completed  on  the  ballot  en- 
velope. The  person  so  designated  must  deliver 
the  ballot  envelope  still  sealed  to  one  of  the 
managers  of  election  between  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  polls  on  election  day 
(§3196-11). 

MISSOURI 

(References,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
are  to  Vernon's  Ann.  Mo.  Stats.  (1966  rev.) 
and  1967  and  to  Constitution  of  1945:  as 
amended.) 

7.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year*  and  the 
county,  city  or  town  60  days  next  preceding 
the  election  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  8  §  2;  Stats  , 
see  citations  cited  under  (1) ) . 

(a)  Occupants  of  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
homes  may  acquire  a  voting  residence  in 
Missouri  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  8  5  2). 

For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence 
by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while 
engaged  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  this 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  high  seas  or  the  waters  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  while  a  stu- 
dent of  any  institution  of  learning  or  kept 
in  a  poorhouse  or  other  asylum  at  public 
expense  or  confined  In  a  public  prison  (Const. 
Art.  8  §6). 

*(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  A  citizen  who  has 
resided  in  this  state  at  least  60  days  but  less 
than  1  year  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote  may  vote  for  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  but  no  other  officers  (Const. 
Supp.  Art.  8  §  2;  State.  §  111.063). 

Such  persons  are  not  required  to  register 
but  must  make  application  in  person  to  the 
county  clerk,  city  clerk,  or  election  authority 
of  the  county  in  affidavit  form  signed  in  the 
presence  of  tbe  election  authority  (5  111.065 

If  satisfied  that  the  application  is  in  order, 
tbe  election  official  shall  give  the  applicant 
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a  iMtUot.  The  voter  shall  mark  the  ballot  In 
the  official's  presence  but  In  such  a  way  that 
be  will  not  know  how  It  Is  voted.  The  voter 
shall  then  fold  the  ballot  and  hand  It  to  the 
official  who  shall  dejKwlt  It  In  a  special  ballot 
box  for  this  p\irpoM  ((  111.086(3)). 
//.  Absentee  voting 

(I)  Who  may  vote  abaentee — Any  duly 
qualified  elector  who  expects  to  be  absent 
from  the  county  of  his  voting  residence  on 
election  day  or  who  through  Illness  or  physi- 
cal disability  expects  to  be  unable  to  go  to 
the  polls  (i  113.010). 

(3)  Time  to  apply  for  ballot — Within  30 
days  next  before  the  election  may  apply  in 
person  or  by  mall  to  the  county  clerk  or 
the  board  of  election  commissioners  as  the 
case  may  be  (S  113.030). 

Application  may  be  made  on  blank  fur- 
nished by  election  official  or  In  any  other 
wrlUng  (f  113.030). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  voter 
shall  make  and  subscribe  to  the  affidavits 
provided  on  the  return  envelope  for  the 
ballot  before  any  officer  authorized  by  law 
to  administer  oaths;  the  voter  shall  exhibit 
the  ballot  to  the  officer  unmarked  and  shall 
In  tbe  preMnce  of  the  officer  and  of  no  other 
person  mack  the  ballot  In  such  a  way  that 
the  officer  does  not  know  how  It  Is  marked. 
The  voter  shall  then  put  the  marked  ballot 
In  the  envelope  supplied  for  this  purpose 
and  seal  the  envelope.  The  officer  shall  sign 
the  certificate  on  the  envelope.  The  voter 
shall  then  mall  the  envelope  to  the  officer 
yho  Issued  the  ballot. 

The  voted  ballot  must  bear  a  postmark 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  election  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  election  official  not 
later  than  6  p.m.  of  the  day  after  the  day  of 
the  election  (3  U3.050). 

///.    Military    and    other    voters    in    special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Any  person  who  Is  a  duly  qualified  elector 
of  Missouri  who  Is  absent,  or  who  expects 
to  be  absent,  from  the  state  or  county  of 
his  voting  residence  on  military  or  naval 
service:  the  wire  of  such  person  when  resid- 
ing with  her  husband:  any  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  a  religious  or  welfare  organization  as- 
sisting service  men.  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
the  spouse  of  such  persons  when  residing 
with  her  husband  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  assuming  they 
are  otherwise  qualified. 

(2)  Registration — Not  required  for  per- 
sons In  this  category   (S  U3.310). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — To  obtain  an  absen- 
tee ballot  to  vote  In  a  general,  primary  or 
special  election,  may  apply  on  a  FPCA  or 
any  other  form  of  written  request  to  county 
clerk  or  Board  of  Election  Commissioners.  If 
application  Is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
It  will  be  deemed  an  application  to  the  ap- 
propriate election  official. 

The  application  may  be  made  by  the  voter 
or  by  his  father,  mother,  spouse  or  next  of 
kin  (i  112.320). 

The  instructions  accompanying  the  bal- 
lot should  be  followed.  After  the  ballot  haa 
been  marked,  the  declaration  on  the  back  of 
the  envelope  should  be  signed  and  the  signa- 
ture witnessed  by  any  commissioned  officer 
in  active  service  of  the  Armed  Forces,  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  Marine  designated  for 
this  purpose  or  any  civilian  official  em- 
powered by  state  or  federal  law  to  admin- 
ister oaths  (}  112.340). 

ICONTAMA 

(Unleu  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Rev.  Codes  of  Mont.  1947  Ann.  1967  and 
to  Constitution  of  1889,  as  amended.) 

/.  Residence 
To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 
A  resident  of  the  state  1  year  and  of  the 


county  30  dasrs  immediately  preceding  the 
election. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  voting  no  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a 
residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence 
while  employed  In  the  service  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  nor  while  engaged  In 
the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  nor  while  a  student  at 
any  institution  of  learning,  nor  while  kept 
at  any  almshouse  or  other  asylum  at  the 
public  expense  nor  while  confined  in  a  public 
prison  (Const.  Art.  IX,  }  3) . 

No  military  person  shall  acquire  a  residence 
In  the  State  In  consequence  of  being  sta- 
tioned here  at  a  military  place  (Const.  Art. 
rx.  J6). 

Statutory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  forth  at  Code  }  23-522. 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
Presidential  elections  only — None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

( 1 )  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
elector  who  la  registered  and  who  is  absent 
from  the  county  or  who  is  physically  In- 
capacitated from  attending  the  precinct 
polls  on  the  day  of  any  general,  special  or 
primary  election  may  vote  abaentee  ( f  23- 
1301). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Appli- 
cation may  be  made  at  any  time  within  the 
period  beginning  45  days  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election  and  ending  at  13  noon  on  the 
day  next  preceding  the  election  (SS  23- 
1303(1)  and  (3)). 

Application  must  be  In  writing  and  sworn 
to  before  a  notary  public  ({23-1303).  It 
may  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  impro- 
priate clerk  (S  33-1304). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  the  ballot — The 
voter  upon  receipt  of  the  absentee  ballot 
should  make  and  subscribe  to  the  affidavit 
on  the  ballot  envelope  before  an  officer  au- 
thorized by  law  to  administer  oaths  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  place  of  execution 
and  the  voter  in  the  presence  of  such  officer 
and  of  no  other  person  shall  mark  the 
ballot  In  such  manner  as  the  officer  will  not 
know  how  It  la  voted  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  officer  the  voter  shall  place  the  ballot  In 
the  envelope  provided  for  this  purpose  and 
seal  the  envelope.  The  officer  shall  then  sign 
the  end  of  the  Jurat  and  affidavit  and  the 
voter  should  mall  the  envelope  to  the  appro- 
priate city,  county  or  town  clerk  ({  33-1307) . 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
clerk  of  the  county  of  residence  by  13  noon 
on  the  day  preceding  the  election  ( S  23- 
1309). 

III.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
"Elector  In  United  States  service"  as  used  In 
the  election  law  includes:  members  of  the 
armed  forces  while  In  the  active  service  and 
their  spouses  and  dependents;  members  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  U.S.  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents;  civilian  employees 
of  the  U.S.  in  all  categories  serving  outelde 
the  territorial  Umite  of  the  several  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  their 
spouses  and  dependente  when  residing  with 
or  accompanying  them  whether  or  not  the 
employee  is  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and 
whether  or  not  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress;  members  of  religious 
groups  or  welfare  agencies  assisting  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  who  are  officially 
attached  to  and  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  and  their  spouses  and  dependente 
({33-1402). 

(3)  Registration — Registration  la  required 
but  if  the  applicant  Is  absent  from  the  state 
and  county  of  residence  it  may  be  made  by 
mailing  to  the  county  clerk  of  county  of 
residence  a  filled  out  and  signed  under  oath 
FPCA  (5  23-1401).  Such  oath  may  be  ad- 
ministered and  attested,  within  or  without 
the    United    States,    by    any    commissioned 


officer  In  the  active  service  of  the  armed 
forces  or  by  any  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  designated  for  this  purpose  or  any 
civilian  official  empowered  by  state  or  fed- 
eral law  to  administer  oaths  ({  23-1404). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — The  coimty  clerk 
will  notify  the  voter  as  soon  as  he  enters  his 
name  on  the  official  register  and  will  Inform 
him  that  in  order  to  seciire  a  ballot  he  must 
mail  at  any  time  within  46  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  election  another  FPCA  to  the 
clerk  of  his  county  of  residence  ({  23-1405). 

The  ballot  should  be  voted  in  accordance 
with  the  accompanying  Instructions,  see 
above  (11)  (3)  with  respect  to  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  civilians  in  voting  ballots. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
clerk  of  county  of  residence  by  13  noon  on 
the  day  preceding  the  election    ({33-1309). 

NEBRASKA 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Rev.  State,  of  Nebraska  1943,  Reissue  of 
1960,  and  to  the  1965  Cumulative  Supplement 
and  1967  Supp.  thereto  and  to  Constitution 
of  1875,  as  amended.) 

7.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  6  months,  of  the 
county  40  days  and  of  the  precinct,  township 
or  ward  10  days  (Const.  Art.  VI,  {1;  Stats. 
{32-103). 

(a)  Rules  for  determlng  residence — No 
soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  U.S.  shall  be  deemed  a  resident 
of  the  state  In  consequence  of  being  stationed 
therein  (Const.  Art.  VI,  {4) . 

Residence  is  defined  as  that  place  at  which 
a  person  has  established  his  home,  where  he 
Is  habitually  present,  and  to  which  when  he 
departs  he  intends  to  return  ({33-107).  See 
also  {33-475  for  statutory  rules  for  determ- 
lng residence  for  pxupoee  of  voting. 

Special  residence  requlremente  for  presi- 
dential elections  only — Nebraska  has  adopted 
the  Uniform  Voting  By  New  Residents  in 
Presidential  Elections  Act,  R.S.  1963  Supp. 
{{32-1301  to  33-1314. 

One  who  cannot  meet  the  Nebraska  resi- 
dence requlremente  to  vote  but  who  has  all 
the  other  necessary  qualifications  may  ap- 
ply to  vote  for  President  and  Vloe  President 
(Supp.  {32-1301). 

Such  persons  are  not  required  to  register 
but  at  least  2  days  before  the  election  they 
should  make  an  application  in  affidavit  form 
executed  in  the  presence  of  the  county  clerk 
or  election  commissioner   (Supp.  §32-1302). 

The  county  clerk  should  immediately  send 
a  duplicate  of  the  affidavit  to  the  appropriate 
election  official  of  the  stete  of  former  resi- 
dence (Supp.  {33-1304). 

If  satisfied  that  the  application  is  proper 
the  county  clerk  shall  deliver  a  ballot  when 
available  but  not  later  than  2  days  prior  to 
the  election  (Supp.  {33-1305). 

The  applicant  shall  mark  the  ballot  in  the 
presence  of  the  clerk  but  In  such  manner 
that  the  official  cannot  know  how  the  bal- 
lot is  marked.  He  shall  then  fold  the  ballot 
in  the  clerk's  presence  and  place  It  in  the 
envelope  furnished  to  him  by  the  clerk  and 
seal  the  envelope  (Supp.  §33-1306).  The  voter 
should  then  sign  the  certification  on  the  en- 
velope and  give  It  to  the  clerk  (Supp.  §32- 
1306). 

II.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
elector  who  because  of  physical  disability 
cannot  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  ( {  32- 
803)  or  who  will  be  absent  from  the  cotinty 
of  resiQ<!nce  on  election  day  ({  32-803). 

(3)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Apply  in 
writing  signed  by  the  elector  to  the  county 
clerk  or  election  commissioner  of  county  of 
residence  not  more  than  90  days  nor  less 
than  2  days  before  the  election  for  an  absen- 
tee ballot  ({  32-803) .  If  the  election  Is  a  pri- 
mary the  voter  must  state  his  party  affilia- 
tion ({  33-803). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — The  absent 
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voter  shall  take  the  ballot  to  a  county  clerk, 
election  official  or  any  official  having  a  seal 
and  authorized  to  aamlnlster  oaths  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  oath  Is  admin- 
istered ({{  32-808.  32-813). 

In  the  presence  of  that  official  and  no  other 
person,  the  voter  should  exhibit  the  un- 
marked ballot  and  then  mark  it  but  In  such 
a  way  that  the  official  will  not  know  how  it 
Is  marked,  fold  the  ballot  and  hand  It  to  the 
offlcial  who  shall  place  It  In  the  Identification 
envelope  and  seal  the  same  ( {  33-608) . 

The  voter  shall  before  the  offlcial  subscribe 
and  swear  to  the  oath  printed  upon  the 
identification   envelope    ({32-810). 

The  absent  ballot  must  be  voted  not  later 
than  midnight  of  the  day  preceding  election 
day.  If  delivered  by  hand  it  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  county  clerk  or  election  com- 
missioner on  or  before  the  day  of  election.  If 
mailed,  the  envelope  must  bear  a  postmark 
not  later  than  midnight  of  the  day  preceding 
election  day,  and  must  actually  be  received 
by  the  appropriate  official  not  later  than 
10:00  a.m.  of  the  1st  Thursday  following 
election  day  ({  32-812) . 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 

categories 
Apparently  Nebraska  laws  are  considered 
to  be  BO  liberal  that  special  provisions  for 
those  In  military  service  are  not  needed. 

§  33-813  provides  that  necessary  oaths  may 
be  subscribed  before  any  commissioned  offi- 
cer, non-commlssloned  officer  not  below  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  or  petty  officer  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  before  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  Marine  designated  for 
this  purpose. 

NXVADA 

Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Elections  Laws  1966  (Title  24  NRS)  and 
to  Constitution  of  1864,  as  amended. 


/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

Contlnuotisly  resided  In  this  state  6 
months  and  In  the  precinct  10  days  next 
preceding  the  day  of  election  (Const.  Art. 
2  {1). 

(a)  No  person  may  gain  or  lose  a  residence 
by  his  presence  or  absence  while  employed 
in  the  military,  naval  or  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Nevada  or 
while  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  or  of  the  high  seas, 
or  while  a  student  at  any  seminary  or  other 
institution  of  learning,  or  while  an  Inmate 
of  any  public  institution  or  public  prison 
(Const.  Art.  3  {  2;  Stat  {293.497). 

Statutory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  forth  In  {{293.490;  293.493;  293.495; 
293.497;  293.500. 

(b)  Special  residence  requlremente  for 
presidential  elections  only:   None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  regis- 
tered voter.  If  he  Is,  or  expecte  to  be  (1) 
absent  from  the  precinct  or  district  in  the 
county  of  his  residence  because  of  the  nature 
of  his  vocation,  business,  or  any  other  un- 
avoidable cause;  (2)  unable  because  of  ill- 
ness or  physical  disability  to  go  to  the  polling 
place;  (3)  is  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States;  (4)  the  spouses  and  dependente  of 
the  foregoing   (§293.313). 

Absent  voting  Is  also  provided  In  any  pre- 
cinct where  there  are  not  more  than  20  voters 
registered  (§293.213). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — At  any 
time  before  5  p.m.  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
the  election  may  apply  in  person,  by  mail, 
telephone  or  telegraph  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  for  an  absentee  ballot  (§293.315). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — When  an 
absentee  voter  receives  his  ballot  he  shall 
stamp  and  fold  It  in  accordance  with  the 
accompanying  Instructions,  deposit  it  in  the 
return  envelope  supplied  for  this  purpose, 
seal  the  envelope  and  affix  his  signature  on 


the  back  of  the  envelope  in  the  space  pro- 
vided therefor.  The  voter  shall  then  mall  the 
envelope  ({ 293.330). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
appropriate  county  clerk  before  the  close  of 
the  polls  on  election  day  ({  293.317). 
///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
"Service  of  the  United  States"  means  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
auxiliaries  thereof,  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States,  clvlUan  employment  by  the  Federal 
Government  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  and  religious  groups  and 
welfare  agencies  officially  attached  to  and 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Registration — An  elector  who  has  not 
registered  to  vote  In  the  state  or  who  has 
registered,  but  whose  registration  has  been 
canceled,  amd  who  contemplates  enlisting  In, 
or  has  been  Inducted  Into,  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Stetes  may,  at  any  time,  appear 
before  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  his 
residence  and  register   (§293.560). 

Any  elector  of  this  state  who  Is  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  and  by  reason  thereof 
Is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  state,  and 
who  has  not  theretofore  registered,  or  whose 
registration  has  been  canceled,  may,  at  any 
time,  request  from  the  county  clerk  of  his 
county  of  residence  by  mall,  telephone,  or 
telegram  an  affidavit  of  registration  (§293. 
563). 

If  the  spouse  of  dependent  of  one  who  Is  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States  is  an  elector 
of  Nevada  but  has  not  been  registered,  or  his 
registration  has  been  canceled,  and  such 
spouse  or  dependent  is  required  by  reason  of 
the  elector's  being  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  to  reside  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  this  state,  the  spouse  or  dependent  may 
register  in  the  same  way  as  provided  for 
those  In  United  States  service  (§293.555). 

Armed  Forces  personnel  must  complete  the 
form  of  affidavit  required  for  registration  be- 
fore receiving  an  absent  ballot  (§  293.320  2). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Apply  for  ballot  be- 
fore 6  p.m.  of  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  elec- 
tion (§293.315).  Follow  Instructions  and 
same  procedure  as  Is  Indicated  above  for 
civilians. 

NEW  RAMPSHIBE 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Rev.  State.  Ann.  1955  as  set  forth  In  New 
Hampshire  Primary  t.nd  Election  Laws  1968 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  1784,  as  amended.) 


/.  Residence 
To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 
Au  Inhabitant  of  the  state. 

(a)  Statutory  definition  of  residence  I §54: 
8;  54:10. 

(b)  Special  residence  requlremente  for 
Preseidentlal  elections  only:  No  provision. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  voter 
who  is  absent  from  the  city,  town  or  place  of 
voting  residence  on  the  day  of  the  biennial 
election  or  who  by  reason  of  physical  disabil- 
ity is  unable  to  vote  In  person  may  vote  ab- 
sentee (§60:1). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — No  pro- 
vision. 

(3)  Procedures  in  voting  ballot — The  voter 
should  mark  the  ballot  and  place  it  in  the 
envelope  supplied  for  this  purpose,  seal  the 
envelope  and  endorse  thereon  his  name,  ad- 
dress and  voting  place  and  shall  mall  or  have 
it  delivered  to  the  appropriate  city  or  town 
clerk  (§60:6). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  mailed  or  de- 
livered to  the  appropriate  county  or  city 
clerk  in  time  to  be  delivered  to  the  modera- 
tor at  the  proper  polling  place  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  polls  on  election  day  (§60:7). 


III.    Military    and    other    voters    in    special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  included  in  this  category — 
The  term  "armed  services  absentee"  as  used 
herein  shall  )ie  construed  to  mean :  ( 1 )  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  while  in  active 
service  at  any  time  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents  when  absent  from  voting  resi- 
dence on  the  day  of  the  biennial  election. 
The  term  "Armed  Forces"  shall  include  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. Public  Health  Service,  and  all  regular 
and  reserve  components  thereof;  (2)  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
at  any  time  and  their  spwuses  and  depend- 
ents when  absent  from  the  place  of  their  vot- 
ing residence  on  the  day  of  the  biennial 
election.  Merchant  Marine  is  defined;  (3) 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  in 
all  categories  serving  outelde  the  territorial 
llmlte  of  the  states  and  District  of  Columbia 
and  their  spouses  and  dependente  when  re- 
siding with  or  accompanying  them;  (4) 
members  of  religious  groups  or  welfare  agen- 
cies assisting  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  officially  attached  to  and  serving 
vrlth  the  Armed  Forces,  and  their  spouses 
and  dependents  when  residing  with  or  ac- 
companying them   (§60:17). 

(2)  Registration — Such  persona^  must  be 
on  the  check-list  but  the  receipt  of  the  voted 
absentee  ballot  in  the  envelope  on  which  is 
printed  the  affidavit.  If  properly  executed, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  voters 
qualifications  to  become  a  voter  and  his 
name  shall  be  added  to  the  check-list 
(§60:23). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Application  for  ab- 
sentee ballots  may  be  made  in  any  form  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  absent  voter  or 
anyone  on  his  behalf  provided  his  name, 
service  organization,  service  address  and  le- 
gal residence  are  given  (§  60:19). 

When  he  receives  the  ballot,  the  voter  shall 
display  the  unmarked  ballot  to  any  offlcial 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  to 
any  commissioned  offlcer,  non-conunlssioned 
officer,  or  petty  offlcer,  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  any  member  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  designated 
for  this  purpose,  any  civilian  official  em- 
powered by  state  or  federal  law  to  administer 
oaths  (§§  60:21;  60:16). 

The  voter  shall  mark  the  ballot  in  the 
presence  of  that  official  and  no  one  else  in 
such  a  way  that  the  offlcial  will  not  know 
how  it  is  marked.  The  voter  will  then  en- 
close the  marked  ballot  in  the  envelope 
supplied  for  this  purpose  and  seal  the  envel- 
ope. The  voter  will  then  execute  before  the 
offlcial  the  affidavit  on  the  envelope  and  then 
will  place  the  envelope  in  the  return  mailing 
envelope,  endorse  thereon  his  name  and  vot- 
ing place  and  mall  the  envelope  or  have  It 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire  (§  60:21). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  before 
the  close  of  the  polls  on  election  day  ( {  60 : 7 ) . 

NEW  JERSEY 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  NJSA  Title  19  and  1967  Supp.  and  to 
Constitution  of  1949,  as  amended.) 

7.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  6  months  and  of 
the  county  40  days  next  before  the  election 
(Const.  Supp.  Art.  2,  §3;  State.  §  19:4-1). 

(a)  Rules  for  determining  residence — No 
person  in  the  military,  naval  or  marine  serv- 
ice of  the  United  Stetes  shall  be  considered  a 
resident  of  this  State  by  reason  of  being 
stationed  in  this  State  (Const.  Art.  2,  I  5). 

Statutory  rules  for  determining  voting  resi- 
dence are  set  forth  at  §§  19:4-1  to  19:4-4.5. 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  or  those  qual- 
ified in  all  respects,  to  vote  except  that  they 
cannot    meet    the    residence    requlremente 
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there  are  special  residence  requlrementa. 
New  residents  K  they  have  been  legal  resl- 
denu  of  the  county  40  days  next  before  the 
election  and  former  resldenU  If  they  were 
registered  to  vote  In  New  Jersey  but  who. 
because  they  have  moved  to  another  state 
or  county  can  no  longer  meet  the  residence 
requirements,  may  vote  In  presidential  elec- 
tions In  New  Jersey  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  3, 
i  3:  Stats.  Supp.  5  19:68-2). 

Any  person  applying  for  an  application 
form  for  a  presidential  ballot  shall  not  later 
than  the  40th  day  preceding  the  election 
swear  to  and  file  with  the  municipal  or 
county  clerk  an  affidavit  of  residence.  The 
affidavit  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  to 
the  commissioner  of  registration  of  the 
county  (Supp  j|l»:58-7:  19:5&-8).  Any 
additional  registration  Is  not  required  (Supp. 

An  application  for  Presidential  ballot  shall 
be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  In  which 
the  ballot  Is  to  be  voted.  In  person  or  by  mall 
not  later  than  8  days  preceding  the  date 
of  the  election. 

If  the  application  1*  made  by  a  former 
resident.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  appropriate  election  official  of 
hU  new  state  certifying  that  applicant  can- 
not vote  In  the  presidential  elections  In  the 
new  state  because  of  Insufficient  residence 
(Supp.  5  19:58-9). 

The  county  clerk  will  send  a  presidential 
baUot  and  appropriate  directions  and  the 
procedure  In  voting  U  patterned  after  the 
absentee   voting   procedure    (Supp.    !  19:58- 

The  voter  shall  mark  the  ballot,  place  It 
In  the  inner  envelope  supplied  for  this  pur- 
pose, seal  the  envelope,  fill  out  the  certificate 
attached  to  the  inner  envelope  and  sign  his 
name  and  swear  to  the  certificate  before  an 
official  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths 
in  the  place  where  the  oath  Is  administered. 
The  voter  shall  then  place  the  Inner  envelope 
with  the  certificate  attached  In  the  outer  en- 
velope and  seal  It  (Supp.  I  19:58-21). 

The  sealed  outer  envelope  should  then  l>e 
mailed  or  delivered  to  the  appropriate  county 
board  of  elections  (Supp.  §19:58-22).  The 
voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the  county 
boards  prior  to  the  time  designated  for  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  (Supp.  I  19:58-25). 
//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — •Civilian  ab- 
sentee voter"  means  any  qualified  and  regis- 
tered voter  of  the  State  who  expects  to  be 
absent  from  the  SUte  on  the  day  of  any 
election  and  any  such  voter  who  will  be  In 
the  State  but  because  of  illness  or  physical 
disability  Including  blindness  or  pregnancy, 
or  because  of  the  observance  of  a  religious 
holiday  pursuant  to  the  tenants  of  his  re- 
ligion, or  because  of  residence  attendance  at 
a  school,  college,  or  university  will  be  unable 
to  cast  his  ballot  at  his  polling  place  on 
election  day  (55  19:57-2:   19:57-3). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — At  any 
time  not  less  than  8  days  prior  to  the  elec- 
Uon.  a  civilian  absentee  voter  may  apply  for 
an  absentee  ballot.  Such  application  must 
be  made  in  wrlUng.  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  state  the  place  of  voting  residence,  the 
address  to  which  the  ballot  Is  to  be  sent, 
and  the  reason  the  ballot  Is  requested 
({  19:57-4). 

The  application  Is  made  to  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  of  votlag  residence 
(i  19:67-6). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — Printed  in- 
structions will  be  sent  by  the  county  clerk 
along  with  the  ballot.  He  will  also  send  2 
envelopes  to  be  used  in  returning  the  voted 
ballot.  The  outer  envelope  will  be  addressed 
to  the  county  board  of  elections  which  Issued 
the  ballot.  The  Inner  envelope  Is  designed  to 
have  the  voted  ballot  placed  m  It  and  sealed 
(I  19:57-16).  The  certificate  printed  on  the 
ballot  envelope  must  be  sworn  to  by  the 
voter.  If  the  voter  claims  the  right  to  vote 
b»catLM  of  physical  dlaablllty  he  must  In- 


clude within  the  outer  envelope  a  certificate 
of  a  duly  licensed  physician  or  Christian 
Science  practloner  certifying  to  his  disability 
(if  19:57-18:  19:57-23). 

The  ballot  envelope  for  primary  ballot  will 
have  an  additional  certificate  that  the  voter 
Intends  to  vote  for  the  nominees  of  the  party 
whose  primary  ballot  he  votes  (§19:57-19). 

The  voted  t>alloU  must  be  received  by  the 
appropriate  county  board  before  the  closing 
of  the  polls  on  election  (Uy  (i  19:57-26). 
///.    Military    and    other    voters    in    special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  thU  category — 
"Military  service  voter"  means  any  person  in 
the  military  service,  or  any  patient  in  any 
veterans'  hospital,  located  in  any  place  other 
than  the  place  of  his  residence  who  has  been 
In  the  military  service  in  any  war  In  which 
the  US.  has  been  engaged  and  having  been 
discharged  or  released  from  the  military  serv- 
ice and  who  prior  to  entering  military  service 
or  prior  to  being  admitted  aa  a  patient  In 
such  hospital  was  a  resident  of  this  State. 
and  who  at  the  time  of  holding  the  election 
is  a  resident  of  the  U.S.  21  years  or  older 
and  has  not  been  disqualified  by  reason  of 
having  been  convicted  of  a  crime  ({  19:57-3). 

(2)  Registration — It  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary to  qualify  any  military  service  voter 
to  vote  by  a  military  service  ballot  that  be 
shall  have  been  registered  to  vote  in  any 
election  dUtrlct  in  this  State  at  the  time 
of  the  election  or  any  other  time,  If  his 
name  has  been  certified  by  the  county  clerk 
to  the  commissioner  of  registration.  If  the 
certificate  on  the  ballot  envelope  contain- 
ing the  voted  ballot  contains  information 
which  would  qualify  the  military  voter  to 
vote  in  the  election  district  if  he  were  reg- 
istered to  vote  therein  and  If  the  certificate 
has  been  properly  executed  and  sworn  to 
(519:57-25:    519:57-21). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — A  voter  In  this  cat- 
egory who  is  absent  on  election  day  from  the 
election  district  of  his  voting  residence, 
whether  he  Is  within  or  without  the  State, 
or  Is  within  or  without  the  U.S.  may  vote 
by  absentee  ballot  assuming  he  is  otherwise 
qualified   (519:57-3). 

Such  person  may  himself  apply  for  a  bal- 
lot or  any  relative  or  friend  may  apply  on 
his  behalf  (519:57-4). 

If  a  relative  or  friend  applies  on  his  be- 
half, the  person  applying  must  sign  and 
swear  to  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  facts 
(519:57-5). 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  of  voting  residence 
(119:57-6). 

Instructions  will  be  sent  along  with  the 
ballot.  They  are  similar  to  those  set  forth 
above  for  civilians  but  oaths  may  be  sworn 
to  before  the  military  voter's  commanding 
officer  or  the  superintendent  of  the  veterans' 
hospital  in  which  the  voter  Is  a  patient 
(519:57-17). 

NrW  MEXICO 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  New  Mexico  Stats.  1953  Ann.  and  1967 
Supp.  and  to  Constitution  of  1911.  as 
amended. 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  12  months*  In  the 
county  90  days  and  In  the  precinct  90  days 
next  preceding  the  election  (Const.  Art.  vn 
5  1:  SUts.  513-1-1:  3-3-«l). 

(a)  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
acquired  or  loat  a  residence  by  reason  of  his 
presence  or  absence  while  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State, 
or  while  a  student  at  any  school  (Const. 
Art.  vn  54). 

Residence  Includes  residence  upon  land 
privately  owned,  or  owned  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  any  county  or  municipality 
thereof,  or  upon  lands  originally  belonging 
to  the  United  States  or  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  ol  New  Mexico  or  any 
county  thereof,  or  any  municipal  corpora- 


tion or  private  Individual,  by  purchase,  treaty 
or  otherwise.  A  person's  residence  Is  that  place 
wherein  he  legally  resided  and  has  his  domi- 
cile and  from  which  when  temporarily  absent 
he  Intends  to  return   ( 5  3-1-1 ) . 

*(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  A  new  resident 
of  the  State  who  Immediately  prior  to  his 
moving  to  New  Mexico  was  a  citizen  of  an- 
other State  and  who  has  lived  In  New  Mex- 
ico not  less  than  30  days  may.  If  otherwise 
qualified,  vote  In  New  Mexico  for  President 
and  Vice  President  only  (Supp.  55  3-17-2; 
3-17-3). 

Such  a  new  resident  Is  not  required  to  reg- 
ister to  vota  but  shall  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  election  execute  before  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  In  which  he  claims  resi- 
dence execute  an  affidavit.  A  duplicate  ot 
that  affidavit  Is  mailed  by  the  county  cleric 
to  the  appropriate  election  official  of  the 
State  of  former  residence   (Supp.  5  3-17-6). 

The  County  Clerk  vrtll  designate  a  voting 
place  at  which  votes  may  be  cast  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  new  residents 
(Supp.  5  3-17-7). 

;/.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — May  only 
vote  absentee  for  federal  officials.  Any  regis- 
tered qualified  elector  who  cannot  be  pres- 
ent at  the  voting  division's  polling  place  on 
election  day  because  of  illness,  disability  or 
the  requirements  of  his  business  or  profes- 
sion Is  entitled  to  vote  absentee  for  presi- 
dential electors  or  candidates  for  the  United 
States  House  and  Senate    (Supp.   5  3-5-21). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Appli- 
cation for  an  absentee  ballot  may  be  made 
In  person  or  by  mall  to  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  in  which  the  applicant  is  reg- 
istered not  less  than  7  days  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  elec- 
tor shall  secretly  mark  his  ballot,  place  it  in 
the  official  Innermost  envelope  and  seal  that 
envelope.  The  voter  shall  then  fill  in,  sub- 
scribe, and  attest  U  the  oath  printed  on  the 
Inner  envelope  and  deliver  it  or  mall  It  by 
registered  mail  to  the  county  clerk  of  his 
residence    (Supp.    5  3-5-24). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
county   clerk   not   later   than   noon   on  the 
day  preceding  the  election  ( §  3-5-38) . 
///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  included  In  this  category— 
The  phrase  "any  qualified  elector  serving 
in  the  miUtary  forces  of  the  United  States" 
includes:  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
while  in  active  service,  their  spouses  and 
dependents:  members  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine of  the  United  States:  their  spouses  and 
dependents:  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  In  all  categories  serving  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  several  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  their  spouses 
and  dependents  when  residing  with  or  ac- 
companying them,  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee is  subject  to  civil  service  laws  and  the 
federal  classification  act  of  1949  and  whether 
or  not  paid  from  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress:  members  of  religious  groups  or 
welfare  agencies  assisting  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  officially  attached  to 
and  serving  vrtth  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
spouses  and  dependenta  (Supp.  55  3-2-7: 
3-14-12). 

(2)  Registration — The  making  of  an  appli- 
cation for  or  the  mailing  of  an  absentee  bal- 
lot by  a  person  In  this  category  who  Is  not 
registered  but  has  all  the  qualifications  to 
vote  in  New  Mexico  shall  constitute  regis- 
tration for  the  election  for  which  the  ballot 
is  cast  (Supp.  5  3-14-13). 

Also,  a  qualified  elector  In  this  category 
may  execute  an  affidavit  on  a  form  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  giving  his  father, 
mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  or  any 
qualified  elector  of  New  Mexico  a  power  of 
attorney  to  register  him  (Supp.  5  3-2-7). 

(3)  Absentee  voUng— Application  for  ab- 
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sentee  ballot  may  be  made  by  filing  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Mexico.  The  application  shall  be  a  letter 
or  post  card  executed  and  acknowledged  be- 
fore a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
(Supp.  5  3-14-14). 

In  lieu  of  a  letter  or  post  card,  the  ap- 
plication for  the  ballot  may  be  made  on  the 
FPCA  (Supp.  5  3-14-15) . 

The  ballots  may  only  be  voted  for  federal 
officials.  President,  Vice  President,  United 
States  Senator  and  Representative  (Supp. 
§3-14-20). 

The  voter  shall  secretly  mark  the  ballot, 
place  it  in  the  official  Innermost  envelope, 
seal  same.  This  envelope  shall  then  be  placed 
by  the  voter  In  the  Inner  envelope  and  that 
envelope  sealed.  The  oath  printed  on  the  en- 
velope shall  then  be  filled  in  and  attested 
to  by  the  voter  who  should  then  place  this 
envelope  in  the  outer  envelope  and  mail  it 

10  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Any  commissioned  officer,  noncommissioned 
officer  not  below  the  rank  of  sergeant  or  petty 
officer,  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  des- 
ignated for  this  purpose  may  administer  the 
necessary  oath  (Supp.  §  3-14-24) . 

The  voted  ballots  must  be  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  noon  on  the  day 
preceding  the  election  and  in  time  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  appropriate  County  Clerk  be- 
fore noon  of  the  day  before  election  (Supp. 
§  3-14-26). 

NEW  YORK 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  McKlnneys  Election  Law  (1964  rev.)   and 

1967  Supp.  and  to  Constitution  of  1896,  as 
amended.)  - 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  State  3  months*  and  of 
the  precinct  before  the  election  (Const.  Art. 

11  5  1  as  amended  1966) . 

(a)  For  purposes  of  voting  residence  Is 
neither  gained  nor  lost  by  the  presence  or 
absence  while  employed  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  navigating  student  at  any 
seminary  of  learning,  kept  at  any  welfare  in- 
stitution, asylum  or  other  Institution  wholly 
or  partly  supported  at  public  expense  or  by 
charity,  confined  in  prison  (5  151). 

*(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only:  If  otherwise 
qualified,  may  vote  If  In  State  90  days  and 
In  the  District  30  days  before  the  election 
(5  341  and  1964  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  Inf.  156). 

Such  persons  must  be  registered  but  there 
are  special  provisions  for  registering  4hem. 
They  must  appear  personally,  irrespective  of 
whether  personal  registration  is  otherwise 
required,  at  the  Board  of  Elections  of  the 
county  of  residence  except  in  New  York 
City  at  the  borough  office  of  the  Board  of 
Elections  between  August  7  and  October  8, 

1968  (§342). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — ^The  following 
qualified  voters  may  vote  absentee: 

1.  Those  confined  because  of  Illness  or 
disability. 

2.  Patients  In  a  veterans'  facility. 

3.  Those  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
county  of  residence  because  of: 

a.  Business — specifically  Including: 

1.  Employees  of  railroads. 

2.  Employees  of  airlines. 

3.  Commercial  travelers. 

4.  Actors. 

5.  Federal  employees. 

6.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

7.  Superlntendenta  or  teachers  employed 
at  schools  outside  the  county  of  residence. 

b.  On  vacation:  The  parents,  spouses  and 
children  of  the  above  may  also  vote  absentee 
(§5 117:153a). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — The 
general  rule  is  that  application  must  be  made 
by  applying  In  person  before  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  of  the  Election  District  In  which 
he  Is  a  qualified  voter.  However,  5  117.6  llsta 
those  who  may  apply  by  mall  and  the  listing 


appears  to  embrace  all  those  eligible  to  vote 
absentee,  and  their  spouse,  children  or  par- 
ents accompanying  them  (§§  117;   153a). 

If  the  applicant  Is  NOT  registered,  he  must 
apply  on  one  of  the  days  provided  for  local 
registration  or  before  the  Board  of  Central 
Registration  when  the  board  is  open.  If  the 
applicant  is  registered,  he  must  apply  for 
the  absentee  ballot  before  October  29.  1968 — 
7th  day  before  the  election   (§  117.2). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — Follow  the 
directions  accomi>anylng  the  ballot.  Write-in 
candidates  permitted   (§  120). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
Board  of  Education  not  later  than  Friday 
before  the  election,  November  1,  1968  (§  121) . 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

The  declared  legislative  purpose  is  to  guar- 
antee to  every  voter  in  the  military  forces 
and  to  the  spouse,  parent  or  child  of  such 
voter  accompanjring  him  If  a  qualified  voter 
and  a  resident  of  the  same  election  district, 
the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  (Supp. 
§300). 

There  Is  established  In  the  Department  of 
State  a  division  to  be  known  as  the  "Division 
for  Servicemen's  Voting"    (Supp.   §301). 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
"Military  voter"  Includes  a  qualified  voter 
who  Is  In  active  military  service  of  the  State 
or  of  the  United  States,  including  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  Includ- 
ing all  components  thereof,  and  the  National 
Guard  when  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  call  as  provided  by  law, 
and  the  spouse,  parent,  child  of  the  foregoing 
accompanying  him  If  a  qualified  voter  and 
a  resident  of  the  same  election  district 
(§302). 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  required. 
May  be  registered  as  other  voters.  A  military 
voter  is  not  required  to  appear  In  person  to 
be  registered.  An  application  for  a  military 
ballot  shall  constitute  personal  registration 
(§305.2). 

The  directors  of  the  Division  of  Service- 
men's Voting  shall  ascertain  from  the  Armed 
Forces  the  names  and  addresses  of  each  New 
Tork  State  voter  and  shall  transmit  this 
Information  to  the  appropriate  election  dis- 
trict (§305.3),  and  shall  also  send  to  each 
military  voter  a  post  card  application  for 
servicemen's  voting  (§305.4).  These  pro- 
visions apply  equally  to  the  spouse,  parent, 
child  of  the  person  in  the  mlUtary  ( §  305.11 ) . 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Mark  ballot  with  pen 
or  pencil.  Write-in  vote  Is  permitted.  No 
other  marking  of  ballot  Is  permitted.  After 
marking  the  ballot,  the  voter  should  enclose 
It  In  the  ballot  envelope  and  seal  the  en- 
velope. He  shall  then  sign  the  statement, 
with  the  blanks  properly  filled  in.  The  en- 
velope shall  then  be  inserted  In  another 
envelope  which  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  New  York,  Division  for  Service- 
men's Voting,  Albany  1,  New  York  (§  307.1). 

The  signing  of  the  voter's  name  to  the 
statement  constitutes  conclusive  proof  of 
literacy. 

Ballot  must  be  received  by  the  Division  no 
later  than  noon,  November  7.  The  Service- 
men's Voting  Division  will  forward  the  btUlot 
to  the  appropriate  Board  of  Elections  (Supp. 
§307.3). 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Gen.  Stats,  of  N.C.  as  amended  Sess.  L. 
1967  ch.  775  and  to  Constitution  of  1868, 
as  amended.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  at  least  1  year  and 
of  the  precinct  or  ward  or  election  district 
30  days.  May  vote  In  former  precinct  for  30 
days  after  moving  to  another  precinct  in  the 
State  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  VI,  §  2). 

(a)  Rules  for  determining  residence — 
Residence  is  defined  for  registration  and  vot- 
ing at  §  163-57. 


(b)  Sf>eclal  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only — A  person  who 
possesses  all  the  qualifications  for  voting  ex- 
cept that  of  residence  who  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  North  Carolina  for  not  less  than  60 
days  immediately  prior  to  the  Presidential 
election  may  vote  lor  President  and  Vice 
President  only  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  VI,  §  2; 
Stats.  §  163-56). 

Such  persons  must  register  in  person  be- 
fore the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
of  county  of  residence  not  earlier  than  20 
days  before  election  day  nor  later  than  5:00 
p.m.  of  the  Friday  preceding  election  day 
(§  163-73). 

The  chairman.  If  satisfied  that  the  appli- 
cation is  In  order,  will  administer  the  oath 
and  give  the  applicant  a  special  ballot  to 
vote.  The  applicant  shall  mark  the  ballot  In 
the  presence  of  the  chairman  but  In  such  a 
way  as  not  to  disclose  how  it  Is  marked  and 
hand  the  marked  ballot  to  the  chairman 
(§163-73). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

( 1 )  Who  may  vote  absentee^ Any  voter 
who  expects  to  be  absent  from  the  county  In 
which  he  Is  registered  during  the  entire 
period  that  the  polls  are  open  on  the  day  of 
the  state-wide  election  in  which  he  desires 
to  vote,  or  who,  because  of  sickness  or  other 
physical  disability  is  unable  to  vote  In  person 
(§ 163-226). 

(2)  Appljrlng  for  absentee  ballot — An  ap- 
plication for  a  ballot  may  be  made  not 
earlier  than  45  days  prior  to  the  election  nor 
later  than  6:00  pjn.  on  Wednesday  before 
the  election  (§  163-227). 

If  a  voter  unexpectedly  becomes  111  after 
6:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  before  10:00 
a.m.  on  Monday  before  the  election,  he  may 
apply  for  an  absentee  ballot  not  Later  than 
10:00  a.m.  of  the  Monday  preceding  the 
election    (1163-227(3)1. 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — In  the 
presence  of  an  officer  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths  the  voter  shall  mark  his  ballot, 
fold  it  and  place  it  in  the  container-return 
envelope  and  seal  the  envelojje,  make  and 
subscribe  the  affidavit  printed  on  the  en- 
velope. The  officer  administering  the  oath 
shall  then  complete  the  form  on  the  enve- 
lope, and  the  envelope  shall  be  returned  to 
the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  elec- 
tions who  Issued  the  ballot.  The  voted  ballot 
must  be  received  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board  of  elections  by  12:00  noon  on 
the  Saturday  Immediately  preceding  the 
state- wide  election  (§  163-231(b)). 

7/7.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Persons  serving  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
U.S.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  the 
Women's  Navy  Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve,  the  Women's  Army  Corps, 
the  Merchant  Marine,  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Military  Reserve  who  are 
absent  on  active  duty  on  the  day  of  a  primary 
or  general  election;  the  wives  of  men  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  residing  out- 
side the  counties  of  their  husband's  voting 
residence:  disabled  war  veterans  in  U.S.  gov- 
ernment hospitals;  civilians  attached  to  and 
serving  outside  the  United  States  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  U.S.;  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  (§ 163-245). 

(2)  Registration — If,  on  application  for  ab- 
sentee ballot,  the  chairman  of  the  county 
board  of  elections  finds  that  the  applicant  Is 
not  registered,  the  chairman  shall  make  a 
reaso.nable  investigation  as  to  applicant's 
residence  and  If  he  finds  him  to  be  a  resident 
of  the  precinct  asserted  and  that  he  is  other- 
wise eligible  to  register  and  vote,  the  chair- 
man shall  register  him  (§  163-249 (b) ) .  Upon 
leaving  the  service  this  registration  expires 
and  the  voter  must  register  In  the  usual  way 
(§  16-253). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — In  the  presence  of 
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any  commlMioned  officer  or  non-commls- 
■loned  officer  of  the  rank  of  sergeant  In  the 
Army,  petty  officer  In  the  Navy,  or  the  equiv- 
alent rank  In  other  branches  of  the  armed 
force*,  the  voter  shall  mark  his  ballot  accord- 
ing to  Instructions,  fold  the  ballot,  place  the 
folded  ballot  m  the  container-envelope  and 
seal  It,  make  and  subecrlbe  the  certificate 
printed  on  the  container-return  envelope. 
The  officer  witnessing  the  voter's  signature 
shall  then  complete  the  form  on  the  enve- 
lope and  sign  it.  The  envelope  shall  then  be 
mailed  to  the  chairman  of  the  county  board 
of  elections  which  Issued  the  ballot  (I  163- 
2S0). 

Ballots  will  be  counted  If  received  by  the 
chairman  of  the  county  board  of  elections 
before  3:00  p.m.  of  the  day  of  the  primary 
or  general  election  (J  183-251  (b) ). 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

(Unless  Otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  NJ3.  Century  Code  Ann.  and  1967  Supp. 
and  to  Constitution  of  1889.  as  amended.) 
;.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  county  90 
days  and  precinct  30  days  next  preceding  the 
election.  May  vote  In  former  precinct  for  30 
day  a  aftec  moving  to  another  precinct  in  the 
state  (Const.  Art.  V.  |  121;  Code  li  16-01-03: 
16-01-05). 

(a)  Rules  for  determining  residence — No 
elector  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  resi- 
dence In  this  State  by  reason  of  his  absence 
on  business  of  the  United  States  or  this  State, 
or  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  (Const.  Art.  V.  {  125).  No  sol- 
dier, seaman  or  marine  In  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  resi- 
dent of  this  State  In  consequence  of  hU  being 
stationed  herein  (Const.  Art.  V.  i  126). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
Presidential  elections  only — Each  citizen  of 
the  US.  who  immediately  prior  to  his  re- 
moval to  North  Dakota  was  a  citizen  of 
another  state  and  who  has  resided  In  North 
Dakota  less  than  1  year  may  vote  for  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  electors  (Supp. 
5  16-16-17). 

Such  a  person  Is  not  required  to  register, 
but  not  less  than  10  days  before  the  election 
he  shall  execute  an  affidavit  In  the  presence 
of  the  county  auditor  applying  for  a  special 
presidential  ballot  (Supp.  j  16-16-18).  The 
county  auditor  shall  mall  to  the  appropriate 
official  of  the  applicant's  last  state  of  resi- 
dence a  duplicate  of  the  affidavit  (Supp. 
}  lft-16-19). 

If  satisfied  that  the  applicant  la  qualified 
to  vote,  the  county  auditor  will  deliver  a 
ballot  to  him  not  sooner  than  30  days  nor 
later  than  1  day  prior  to  the  election  (Supp. 
}  16-16-21). 

The  applicant  will  mark  the  ballot  In  the 
presence  of  the  county  auditor  but  In  such 
manner  that  he  will  not  know  how  the  bal- 
lot Is  marked.  The  voter  shall  then  fold  the 
ballot  and  seal  It  In  an  envelope  furnished 
for  this  purpose  and  then  enclose  that  en- 
velope In  a  carrier  envelope  and  sign  the 
certification  printed  on  the  carrier  envelope 
and  give  It  to  the  county  audtlor  (Supp.  f  Id- 
le-22). 

//.  Abaentee  voting 

( 1 )  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied elector  who  Is  absent  from  the  county 
m  which  he  Is  an  elector  or  who  by  reason 
of  physical  disability.  Is  unable  to  attend  the 
polling  place  In  his  precinct  to  vote  at  any 
general,  special  or  primary  election  may  vote 
absentee  (Supp.  {  16-18-01).  For  special  pro- 
visions for  military  voters,  see  discussion 
under  (VII)  post. 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — At  any 
time  within  30  days  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion voter  may  apply  to  the  county  auditor 
of  the  county,  or  the  auditor  or  clerk  of  the 
city,  for  a  ballot.  No  absentee  ballot  may  be 
Issued  on  the  day  of  the  election  (Supp. 
I  16-18-05) . 


The  application  blank  may  be  obtained  In 
the  office  of  the  clerk  or  It  may  be  requested 
by  mall  (Supp.  i  16-18-07). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  affi- 
davit provided  shall  be  made  and  subscribed 
by  the  absent  voter  before  an  officer  author- 
ized by  law  to  administer  oaths  and  who  has 
an  official  seal.  The  voter  shall  then  mark 
the  ballot  In  the  presence  of  the  officer  but 
In  such  manner  that  the  officer  cannot  see 
the  vote.  The  ballot  shall  then  be  folded  and 
deposited  In  the  envelope  and  the  envelope 
securely  sealed,  and  mailed  to  the  office  from 
which  It  wae  obtained  (Supp.  f  16-18-10). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  included  in  this  category— 
The  following  are  included  In  this  special 
category :  members  of  the  armed  forces  while 
In  active  service  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents: members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
of  the  U.S.  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents: civilians  serving  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  several  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents when  residing  with  them  or  accompany- 
ing them:  memt>ers  of  religious  groups  or 
welfare  agencies  assisting  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  are  officially  attached  to 
and  serving  with  the  armed  forces  and  their 
spouses  and  dependenU  (Supp.  {  16-18-01). 

(2)  Registration — Pre-reglstratlon  Is  not 
required  for  any   voter  In  North   Dakota. 

(3)  Absentee  voting— A  register  of  military 
voters  Is  maintained  by  the  county  auditors 
(Supp.  1116-18-06:  16-18-12).  They  will 
send  absent  voter  ballots  to  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty  without  application 
(Supp.  Si  16-18-06:  16-18-12). 

If  ballot  Is  not  received  automatically  the 
voter  may  request  It  at  any  time  within  30 
days  preceding  the  election  (Supp.  I  1&- 
18-05). 

The  ballot  should  be  voted  according  to 
Instructions  and  placed  In  the  envelope  sup- 
plied for  this  purpose  and  the  affidavit 
printed  on  the  envelope  should  be  signed 
by  the  voter  (Supp.  i  16-18-09). 

It  must  be  returned  In  time  to  be  can- 
vassed In  the  proper  precinct  while  the  polls 
are  open,  or  If  received  too  late  for  that, 
may  be  held  and  canvassed  by  the  county 
canvassing  board  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  that  board   (Supp.   I  16-18-14) . 

OHIO 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Page's  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  1960  rev.  and 
1966  Supp.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Miist  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year  next  pre- 
ceding Che  election  and  of  the  county,  town- 
ship or  ward  40  days  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  V. 
I  1;   Code  Supp.   13503.01). 

(a)  Rules  for  determining  residence — No 
person  in  the  military,  naval  or  marine  serv- 
ice of  the  U-S.  shall  by  being  stationed  In 
any  garrison,  or  military  or  naval  station 
within  the  state,  be  considered  a  resident 
of  the  state  (Const.  Art.  V,  iS). 

Any  person  who  changes  his  residence  to 
another  county  or  precinct  In  the  40  days 
prior  to  the  election  may  vote  in  the  former 
precinct,  and  If  a  person  moves  to  another 
residence  within  the  precinct  and  registra- 
tion Is  required,  he  may  vote  in  the  precinct. 
(Supp.  (3503  02). 

Sututory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  forth  at  i  3503.02.  Inmates  of  sol- 
diers' homes  for  1  year.  If  otherwise  quali- 
fied, have  a  lawful  voting  residence  In  the 
county  where  the  home  is  located  ( f  3503  03) . 
Inmates  of  public  and  private  Institutions 
for  at  least  1  year  have  a  voting  residence 
m  the  county  where  the  institution  Is  lo- 
cated unless  they  are  only  there  for  tempo- 
rary treatment  In  which  case  their  voting 
residence  shall  be  the  one  they  had  on  en- 
tering  the   institution    (13  503.04). 

The  voting  residence  of  a  student  and  his 
spouse  u  that  which  he  had  at  tha  time 


Immediately  commencing  his  attending  such 
Institution  unless  he  establishes  a  home  for 
permanent  residence   ((3503.05). 

One  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  may 
vote  only  In  the  precinct  In  which  he  has  a 
voting  residence  In  this  state  and  that  vot- 
ing residence  shall  be  the  place  In  the  pre- 
cinct In  which  he  resided  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  such  service 
provided  that  the  time  during  which  he 
continuously  resided  In  the  state  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  commencement  of  such 
service  plus  the  time  subsequent  to  such 
commencement  and  prior  to  the  day  of  elec- 
tion Is  at  least  1  year. 

The  spouse  of  the  service  voter  may  vote 
only  In  the  precinct  In  which  he  has  a  vot- 
ing residence  and  provided  the  time  of  resi- 
dence in  the  state  prior  to  leaving  for  the 
purpose  of  being  with  the  service  member 
and  the  time  subsequent  total  at  least  1 
year  (Supp.  §  3511.01). 

If  the  service  member  or  his  spouse  do 
not  meet  the  1  year  residence  requirement 
but  have  resided  In  the  state  before  leaving 
for  service  reasons,  they  may  vote  In  presi- 
dential elections  only  (Supp.  i  3511.01). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only — A  person  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  less  than 
1  year  may  vote  for  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors  and  no  other  officers 
provided  he  was  either  a  qualified  elector 
In  another  state  immediately  prior  to  his  re- 
moval to  Ohio  or  would  have  been  eligible 
to  vote  In  the  other  state  had  he  remained 
there  and  provided  he  has  all  the  voting 
quaUflcations  reqtUred  by  Ohio  except  resi- 
dence ({  3504.01). 

Similarly,  persons  In  the  armed  forces  and 
their  spouses  who  resided  In  Ohio  for  less 
than  1  year  before  the  election  and  are  not 
qualified  to  vote  elsewhere  may  vote  In  the 
presidential  elections  In  Ohio  (Supp. 
i  3511.01). 

Persons  qualifying  under  these  provisions 
are  not  required  to  register  to  vote 
(i  3504.02). 

The  new  resident  must  submit  to  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  elections  of  his  county  of 
residence  a  certified  statement  from  the  ap- 
propriate election  official  of  his  former  state 
of  residence  that  he  was  a  qualified  voter 
of  that  state  or  would  have  been  qualified 
there  had  he  remained  (i  3504.03). 

Application  for  a  ballot  must  be  made  In 
person  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  elections 
of  the  county  of  applicant's  residence  dur- 
ing regular  office  hours  not  sooner  than  40 
days  nor  later  than  12  noon  on  the  4tb  day 
before  the  election. 

When  applicant  receives  the  ballot  he  shall 
immediately  go  to  voting  compartment  pro- 
vided by  the  board  and  mark  the  ballot. 
He  shall  then  place  the  marked  ballot  In 
the  envelope  provided  for  this  purpose  and 
seal  the  envelope,  sign  the  statement  there- 
on, swear  to  and  subscribe  the  affidavit  there- 
on before  a  clerk  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  deliver  the  envelope  to  the  clerk 
({  3504.04). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied elector  who  will  be  unavoidably  absent 
from  his  polling  place  on  the  day  of  the 
election  due  to  his  entry  Into  a  hospital  for 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  or  who  will 
t>e  unavoidably  absent  from  the  county  and 
more  than  10  miles  distant  from  the  pre- 
cinct In  which  his  voting  residence  Is  located 
may  vote  absentee  In  any  primary  or  general 
election  (I  3509.02). 

Any  qualified  elector  who  on  account  of 
his  own  personal  Illness  or  physical  disability 
will  be  unable  to  travel' from  his  home  or 
place  of  confinement  to  the  voting  booth  in 
his  precinct  on  the  day  of  any  general,  spe- 
cial or  primary  election  (Supp.  i  3509.08). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Written 
application  for  such  ballot  should  be  made 
to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  election  of  the 
county  where  the  person's  voting  residence 


Is  located  up>on  a  form  furnished  by  said 
clerk  not  more  than  30  days  If  the  applicant 
la  within  the  United  States  and  not  more 
than  60  days  by  a  person  without  the  U.S. 
nor  later  than  4:00  p.m.  of  the  6th  day  be- 
fore election  (I  3509.03). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot— The  voter 
ghaU  mark  the  ballot  without  permitting 
anyone  to  see  his  markings,  fold  the  ballot, 
nlace  It  in  the  identification  envelope  re- 
ceived from  the  clerk  for  this  purpose  and 
seal  the  envelope.  The  elector  shall  then  fill 
in  the  statement  of  voter  on  the  outside  of 
the  Identification  envelope,  sign  the  atote- 
ment  and  In  the  absence  of  an  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  swear  to  and 
subscribe  the  affidavit  thereon.  The  officer 
shall  then  sign  and  execute  the  affidavit  at- 
testing same.  The  envelope  shall  then  be 
mailed  or  delivered  to  the  clerk  from  whom 
It  was  received. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
clerk  not  later  than  12  noon  of  the  4th  day 
before  election  (Supp.  S  3509.06). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
This  category  Includes  any  person  serving  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  spouse  of  a  person  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  U.S.  who  resides  outside  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  such 
service  member  (Supp.  S  3511.01). 

(2)  Registration— If  persons  In  this  cate- 
gory are  not  already  registered.  If  the  facts 
given  on  the  application  for  an  absent  voter's 
ballot  Indicate  that  they  are  qualified  to  vote, 
the  clerk  wUl  send  them  a  ballot  (§  3511.01). 

(3)  Absentee   voting— Armed   service   ab- 
sent voter's  balloU  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  elections 
of  the  county  of  voting  residence.  Application 
may  be  made  In  writing  In  any  form  provided 
necessary  Information  Is  given.  Application 
may  be  made  by  the  voter  or  by  the  father, 
mother,  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  grand- 
father, grandmother,  brother  or  sister  of  the 
whole  or  half  blood,  son,  daughter,  adopting 
parent,  adopted  child,  stepparent,  stepchild, 
uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece.  The  clerk  will 
furnish  a  blank  form  to  any  of  the  relatives 
listed  who  appear  in  person  In  his  office  or 
who  apply  In  writing.  The  application  must 
be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant 
and  set  forth  the  required  Information.  If 
the  application  Is  lor  a  ballot  to  be  voted  for 
presidential    and    vice    presidential    electors 
only  the  applicant  must  submit  to  the  clerk 
a  certified  statement  from  the  appropriate 
election  official  of  the  voter's  former  residence 
to  the  effect  that  the  person  was  a  qualified 
voter  In  his  former  state  prior  to  his  removal 
to  Ohio  or  that  he  would  have  been  quaUfled 
had  he  remained  in  such  other  state  until  the 
time    of    the   presidential    elections    (Supp. 
§3511.02). 

Upon  receiving  the  ballot,  the  elector  shall 
fill  In  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the 
face  of  the  Identification  envelope  and  write 
his  usual  signature  in  the  proper  place  there- 
on. He  shall  then  examine  the  ballot  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  voting  marks  thereon 
and  on  being  satisfied  that  there  are  none, 
he  shall  mark  the  ballot  without  permitting 
anyone  to  see  how  he  has  marked  It.  If  there 
Is  more  than  1  ballot,  he  shall  fold  each 
separately,  place  them  In  the  identification 
envelope  and  seals  the  envelope.  The  voter 
shall  then  sweat  to  the  answers  on  the 
Identification  envelope  before  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  w»rrant  officer,  noncommis- 
sioned officer  not  below  the  rank  of  sergeant 
or  petty  officer,  or  other  person  authorized  to 
administer  oaths.  The  voters  shall  then  place 
the  Identification  envelope  In  the  return 
envelope  and  mall  It  to  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  elections  to  whom  It  Is  addressed  (Supp. 
S  3511.09). 
Such  voted  ballots  must  be  received  by  the 


appropriate  clerk  prior  to  12  noon  of  the  day 
of  the  election  (Supp.  {  3611.11). 

If,  after  the  60th  day  and  before  12  noon 
of  the  3d  day  before  a  general  or  primary 
election,  a  valid  application  for  armed  service 
absent  voter's  ballot  Is  delivered  to  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  elections  by  a  person  making 
application  In  his  own  behalf,  the  clerk  shaU 
hand  him  a  ballot  and  an  identification  en- 
velope. The  voter  shall  then  go  to  a  voting 
booth  m  the  office  of  the  board  and  mark  the 
ballot.  He  shall  then  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  to  sealing  the  envelope  and  an- 
swering the  questions  on  the  face  of  the  en- 
velope and  shall  swear  to  the  answers  before 
a  proper  official  of  the  board.  He  shall  then 
deliver  the  identification  envelope  to  the 
clerk. 

If  a  person  la  discharged  after  the  closing 
date  of  registration  and  he  and  his  spouse 
meet  all  the  other  requirements  he  may  vote 
prior  to  the  day  of  the  election  In  the  office 
of  the  board  of  his  covmty  as  set  forth  above 
(Supp.  {  3611.10). 


OKI.AHOUA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Okla.  Stats.  Ann.  Title  26  and  1967  Supp. 
and  to  Constitution  of  1907,  as  amended.) 
I.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  State  at  least  6  months, 
of  the  county  at  least  2  months,  and  of  the 
election  precinct  20  days  next  preceding 
the  election  (Const.  Supp.  Art  III,  I  1). 

(a)  Rules  for  determining  residence— For 
the  purpose  of  voting,  no  member  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  U.S.  shall  gain  a  resi- 
dence m  this  State  by  reason  of  being  sta- 
tioned here  or  lose  a  residence  while  absent 
from  the  State  In  such  service  (Const.  Art. 

m.  §2).  .  ^     ^ 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
Presidential  elections  only — Oklahoma  has 
adopted  the  Uniform  Act  for  Voting  by  New 
Residents  In  Presidential  Elections  (Laws 
1967,  c.  266:  Stats.  Ann.  1967  Supp.  §5  601  to 
614). 

Each  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
Immediately  prior  to  his  removal  to  this 
State  was  a  citizen  of  another  state  and  a 
qualified  elector  therein,  and  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  Oklahoma  for  less  than  6 
months  prior  to  a  presidential  election  Is 
entitled  to  vote  for  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors  at  that  election,  but 
for  no  other  officers  If  he  otherwise  possesses 
the  substantive  qualifications  to  vote  In 
Oklahoma  except  for  residence  (Supp.  {  602) . 
A  person  desiring  to  qualify  tmder  this  act 
does  not  have  to  register  but  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  Immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion he  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Election  Board  of  the  county  of  his 
residence  an  affidavit  executed  by  him  before 
a  notary  public  or  other  official  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  required  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Oklahoma  relating  to 
absentee  voting.  The  affidavit  should  be  sub- 
stantially the  form  set  out  In  the  statute 
(Supp.   5  603). 

The  Secretary  of  the  County  Election 
Board  shall  mall  to  the  appropriate  official 
of  the  state  In  which  the  applicant  last  re- 
sided a  dupUcate  of  the  application  (Supp. 
§604). 

If  satisfied  that  the  application  is  in  order, 
the  Secretary  of  the  County  Election  Board 
shaU  deliver  to  the  applicant  In  person  or 
by  maU  a  ballot  for  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors  not  sooner  than  30 
days  nor  later  than  5:00  p.m.  prior  to  the 
election  (Supp.  §  606). 

The  applicant  shall  m.ark  the  ballot  in 
the  presence  of  an  official  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  but  In  a  manner  that  the 
official  win  not  know  how  It  Is  marked.  The 
voter  shall  then  fold  the  ballot  In  the  official's 
presence  and  seal  It  In  a  plain  envelope 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  County 
Election  Board.  The  voter  shall  then  enclose 


that  envelope  in  a  carrier  envelope  also  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Elec- 
tion Board  and  shall  seal  that  envelope.  The 
voter  shall  then  sign  the  certification  on  the 
carrier  envelope  and  deliver  the  envelope  In 
person  or  by  mall  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Election  Board  to  be  received  by 
that  official  not  later  than  5:00  p.m.  of  the 
Friday  prior  to  the  election  (Supp.  S607). 
//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied elector  who  swears  that  he  Intends  to  be 
absent  from  his  county  on  election  day,  or 
who  swears  before  2  witnesses  that  he  Is 
physically  Incapacitated  through  accident  or 
Illness  may  cast  an  absentee  ballot  In  any 
statewide  special  election,  primary,  run-off 
primary  or  general  election  (Supp.  5  326). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — An  ab- 
sentee ballot  may  be  procured  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  County  Election  Board  of  the 
county  in  which  the  elector  resides  not  more 
than  30  days  before  the  election  and  not 
later  than  5:00  p.m.  on  Friday  preceding  the 
election  (Supp.  5  326). 

Application  must  be  made  In  writing  and 
transmitted  by  mall  (Supp.  §  326a) . 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot— The  voter 
shall  mark  the  ballot  In  pencil  or  in  Ink  by 
stamp  or  fountain  pen.  The  ballot  shall  then 
be  sealed  in  a  blank  envelope  and  the  en- 
velope placed  In  the  so-called  "Inner"  en- 
velope supplied  for  this  ptirpose  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  County  Election  Board  at  the 
same  time  as  the  absentee  ballot  Is  suppUed. 
The  voter  must  complete  the  affidavit  on 
the  Inner  envelope  and  If  an  absent  voter, 
must  attest  to  It  before  an  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  and  If  an  IncapaclUted 
voter  must  attest  to  it  before  2  witnesses. 
This  envelope  should  be  placed  In  the  outer 
envelope  also  supplied  with  the  absentee 
ballot  and  marked  "Official  Election  Absentee 
Ballot"  and  mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Election  Board  (Supp.  §326c). 

Executed  absentee  ballots  must  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  U.S.  maU  and  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Elec- 
tion Board  not  later  than  5:00  p.m.  on  the 
Friday  Immediately  preceding  the  election 
(Supp.  5  326a). 

HI.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
Any  qualified  elector  who  Is  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  U.S.,  or  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
of  the  U.S.,  or  who  Is  a  civilian  outside  the 
U.S.  officially  attached  to  and  serving  with 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  is  the  spouse  or  officially  accredited  de- 
pendent of  such  person  and  Is  absent  from 
the  place  of  his  residence  by  reason  of  such 
service  (Supp.  §345.1). 

(2)  Registration — Any  person  In  this  cate- 
gory If  a  qualified  elector  of  the  precinct  of 
his  or  her  residence  Is  entitled  to  vote  in 
any  statewide  regular  or  run-ofr_-riDrlmary, 
special  or  general  election  without  being  reg- 
istered (Supp.  I  345.1). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — The  applicant  may 
himself  apply  for  an  absentee  ballot  In  any 
form  of  writing  Including  a  FPCA  or  the  ap- 
plication may  be  made  on  his  behalf  by  a 
parent,  husband,  wife,  adult  child,  brother, 
sister  or  friend  (Supp.  §  345.3). 

Any  oath  or  affidavit  which  Is  required  may 
be  taken  or  sworn  to  before  any  commissioned 
officer  of  the  armed  forces   (§343). 


OREGON 

Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Election  Laws  1967-1969  pubUshed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  Constitution  of 
1857,  as  amended. 
-^  I.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  at  least  6  months 
Immediately  preceding  the  election.  (Const. 
Art.  U  5  2). 
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(«)  For  ttM  purpoM  of  ToUnc.  no  penon 
_j*U  b*  i^Tfy*  to  b*T«  galiMd  or  lost  a 
tmldme»  by  rcMon  of  bU  pr»i«nc«  or  ab- 
MDC*  wblls  «nploy«d  In  tb«  Mrrlea  of  tb* 
Unltad  StatM.  or  of  tbla  St*t«,  nor  whll*  ui- 
gafvd  In  tb«  navlgmUon  of  tbe  wat«ra  of  tbls 
State,  or  of  tb«  Unltad  Statos.  or  of  tba  blfb 
Maa,  nor  wblla  a  atudant  of  any  aamlnary 
of  learning,  nor  while  kept  at  any  alms  houae 
or  otbar  aaylum  at  public  ezpanM,  nor  wblla 
conAned  in  any  public  prUon  (Const.  Art. 
n|4). 

No  Kddler,  titaman.  or  marine  In  tba 
Army  or  Nary  of  tba  Unltad  Statea  or  lU 
alllea,  tball  b«  deenwd  to  bave  acquired 
a  Totlnc  rwldence  In  tba  atata  In  conaa- 
quanca  of  baring  baan  stationed  bera  (Const. 
Art.  n  15). 

Tba  statutory  rules  for  determining  vot- 
ing realdence  are  set  fortb  at  I  260.410. 

(b)  Special  residence  requlrementa  for 
presidential  elections  ooiy:  A  person  who  la 
qualified  to  TOte  except  tbat  be  bas  resided 
In  tms  state  lees  than  8  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election  Is  entitled  to  vote  In 
elections  for  Prealdant  and  Vice  President 
If  be  did  not  vote  In  such  election  In  an- 
other state  during  tbe  8  months  immediately 
preceding  tils  request  for  registration  under 
OragoQ  i«w  I  M7.4a0  for  tba  purpoaa  of  vot- 
ing for  tbe  nomination  of  sucb  candldatea 
in  tbe  prealdentlal  primary  election  of  tbla 
state  or  In  tbe  regular  general  bleimlal  elec- 
tion In   this  state    ( 1247*10). 

The  applicant  should  appear  personally  In 
tbe  office  of  the  County  Clerk  and  request 
to  be  registered  (1347.430).  A  special  reg- 
istration certificate  wUl  be  Issued  wblcb 
most  be  surrendered  at  the  time  of  voting 
(f  M7.400). 

//.  Abstntee  voUng 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  regis- 
tered elector  of  this  Stote  who  has  reason 
to  believe  tbat  he  will  be  abeent  from  tbe 
county  In  wblcb  his  voting  precinct  U 
situated  on  the  day  of  any  general,  special 
or  primary  election,  or  whose  place  of  resi- 
dence Is  more  than  19  mllee  from  the  polling 
place  or  who  Is  unable  by  reason  of  physical 
disability  to  go  to  tbe  poUa  may  vote  by 
abaentee  ballot. 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Within 
80  days  preceding  an  election  but  not  later 
than  5  days  before  tbe  election,  tbe  voter 
may  appfy  to  tbe  county  clerk  In  writing  and 
signed  by  the  applicant  requesting  an  ab- 
sent ballot  (i  353  030). 

Tbe  voter  must  personally  mark  the  ballot 
and  not  exhibit  the  marked  ballot  to  any 
other  person.  The  stetement  on  the  ballot 
envelope  must  be  signed  by  tbe  voter  and 
witnessed  by  3  competent  persona  who  shall 
aSlx  their  names  and  residence  addressee 
(1353.040). 

Tbe  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  tbe 
appropriate  County  Clerk  not  later  than 
5  pjn.  of  the  day  before  the  election  If  the 
ballot  Is  delivered  to  the  voter  In  the  clerk's 
ofllce  and  immediately  marked  and  returned 
and  In  all  other  cases  not  later  than  the  clos- 
ing of  tbe  polls  on  election  day  (1353.070). 
///.  aiilitari/  aTid  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
"Service  voter"  means  a  citizen  of  the  Stete 
of  Oregon  abeent  from  tbe  place  of  bla 
residence  and  serving  In:  tbe  Armed  Porcea 
of  tbe  United  Statea;  In  tbe  Btercbant 
Marine  of  the  United  Stetee:  aa  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  In  whatever 
category  outelde  tbe  territorial  llmlte  of  the 
several  stetes  of  the  United  Stetea  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whether  or  not  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress:  a 
religious  group  or  welfare  agency  aaelstlng 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United 
Stetea  and  officially  attached  to  and  serving 
wltb  the  Armed  Forcea  (i  353.510). 

Tbe  spouse  and  dependente  of  any  service 


TOtar,  temporarily  living  outside  the  county 
or  city  m  wblcb  Is  situated,  tbe  last  home 
residence  In  this  stete  of  sucb  spouse  or 
dependente  may  vote  In  tbe  same  manner  aa 
a  servlee  voter  ( |  353.530) . 

(3)  Registration— Registration  require- 
menu  are  considered  satisfied  when  tbe  voter 
returns  tbe  abaentee  ballot  and  the  aflldavlt 
on  the  ballot  envelope  has  been  properly 
executed  under  oath  (  f  353.600) . 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — Secure  a 
ballot  by  mailing  a  signed  application  setting 
forth  tbe  neceesary  facte  to  tbe  County  Clerk 
of  tbe  county  of  voter's  residence  or  to  tbe 
Secretery  of  Stete  of  Oregon.  The  application 
may  be  made  on  a  post  card  or  In  any  other 
writing  (1353.540). 

Printed  Instructions  and  tranamlttal 
envelopea  will  be  mailed  wltb  tbe  ballote 
(|3ft3.9«0). 

Tbe  voted  baUote  must  be  received  by  the 
County  Clerk  not  later  than  tbe  closing  of 
the  polls  on  election  day  (f  I  353.560,  353.070). 

PKMNSTLVANIA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Purdln's  Penna.  Stete.  Ann  1963  Rec.  and 
1966  Supp.  'Htie  35.  and  to  Constitution  of 
1S74,  as  amended.) 

/.    Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  reeldent  of  the  stete  at  least  90  days 
preceding  the  election,  of  the  election  district 
at  least  60  days  Immediately  preceding  the 
election  (Const.  Art.  VIII  {  1.  as  amended 
1967). 

(a)  One  qualified  to  vote  In  an  election 
district  Immediately  preceding  the  removal 
of  bis  residence  to  another  place  In  Penn- 
sylvania may  vote  In  bis  former  district  for 
60  days  after  moving  (Const.  Art.  Vm  S  1  aa 
amended  1967,  Code  i  2811). 

Any  person  employed  In  the  service  of  this 
Stete  or  of  the  United  Stetes  and  required 
thereby  to  be  abeent  from  the  city  where  he 
resided  when  entering  such  employment,  and 
the  city  where  he  resided  when  entering  such 
employment,  and  the  spouse  of  such  person, 
may  be  registered  as  of  the  district  where  he 
resided  prior  to  entering  the  service.  In  such 
a  case  residence  by  street  and  number  Is  not 
required  (I  321.). 

Stetutory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  fortb  at  (  3813. 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained 
a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  lost 
it  by  reason  of  his  absence,  while  employed 
In  tbe  service,  either  civil  or  military,  of  this 
Stete  or  of  the  United  States,  nor  while  en- 
gaged In  the  navigation  of  waters  of  the 
Stete  or  of  tbe  United  Stetes,  or  on  the  high 
seas,  nor  while  a  student  of  any  Institution 
of  learning,  nor  while  kept  In  any  poorhouse 
or  other  asylum  at  public  expense,  not  while 
confined  In  public  prison,  except  that  any 
veteran  who  realdea  In  a  home  for  disabled 
and  Indigent  soldiers  and  sailors,  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  poeseeses  all  the 
qualifications  for  voting,  may  gain  a  resi- 
dence for  registration  and  voting  at  the  home 
for  disabled  and  Indigent  soldiers  and  sailors. 

These  provisions  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
aSectlng  the  voting  rtghte  of  bedridden  or 
boepltallzed  veterana  to  cbooae  to  vote  aa 
absentee  electors  by  tbe  use  of  veterans'  offi- 
cial ballote  (12813). 

Note:  These  provisions  were  based  on 
former  Const.  Art.  8il3.  The  Constitutional 
provision  was  deleted  In  1967  but  the  stetu- 
tory provision  was  apparentiy  left  In  tbe 
law. 

In  the  case  of  one  In  the  United  Stetea 
Armed  Servlcee,  If  when  be  entered  the  serv- 
ice— he  did  not  have  sufficient  length  of 
residence  In  Pennsylvania  to  qualify  him  to 
vote  at  tbat  time  be  may  nevertheless  be 
registered  to  vote  at  such  time  as  he  would 
have  become  entitied  bad  he  continued  to 
reside  In  that  place  (Supp.  t  623  20.2(f) ). 


(b)  Special  residence  reqxilremente  for 
presidential    elections   only:    None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

( 1 )  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified, 
registered  and  enrolled  elector  who  expects 
to  be  or  Is  unavoidably  absent  from  the  Com- 
monwealth or  county  of  his  residence  during 
tbe  entire  period  tbe  polls  are  open  for  voting 
on  the  day  of  any  primary  or  election  (Supp. 
12603(10):  3146 1(J))  or  who  Is  unable 
to  go  to  the  polling  place  because  of  illness 
or  physical  disability  (Supp.  ii  2602(11), 
3146.1(k)). 

Tbe  words  "qualified  absentee  elector"  shall 
not  be  construed  to  Include  persons  confined 
In  a  penal  or  mental  Institution  (Supp. 
12602(12):  3146. KD). 

(2)  Applying  for  abaentee  ballot — Applica- 
tion for  absentee  ballot  should  be  made  In 
writing  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  to  the 
county  board  of  election  of  the  county  where 
applicant's  voting  residence  is  located  (Supp. 
S  3146  2(a)).  The  application  should  fur- 
nish the  Information  necessary  to  establish 
bis  right  to  an  absentee  ballot  (Supp.  I  3146.2 
(b) ) .  The  application  may  be  made  on  forms 
furnished  by  tbe  County  Board  of  Elections 
(Supp.  :  3146.2(e)(1)). 

Applications  for  absentee  ballote  must  be 
received  In  the  office  of  the  County  Board  of 
Elections  not  earlier  than  50  days  before  tbe 
primary  or  election  and  not  later  than  5  p.m. 
of  the  let  Tueeday  prior  to  the  day  of  any 
primary  or  election.  Those  who  become  111, 
or  who  unexpectedly  must  be  absent  on  elec- 
tion day,  may  apply  at  any  time  prior  to 
5  pjn.  on  the  day  preceding  any  primary  or 
election  by  executing  an  Emergency  Appli- 
cation on  a  form  provided  by  the  election 
officials.  If  Illness  Is  alleged,  a  supporting 
affidavit  from  a  doctor  should  be  submitted. 
If  unexpected  business  Is  alleged,  then  the 
applicant  must  swear  to  the  facte  (Supp. 
i  3146.2a). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — At  any  time 
after  receiving  an  absentee  ballot  but  on  or 
before  the  day  of  the  primary  or  election, 
tbe  elector  shall  In  secret  proceed  to  mark 
tbe  ballot  only  In  black  lead  pencil.  Indelible 
pencil  or  blue,  black  or  blue-black  Ink,  In 
fountain  pen  or  ball  point  pen,  and  then 
fold  tbe  ballot,  place  It  In  the  ballot  envelope 
marked  "Official  Absentee  Ballot"  and  seal 
tbe  envelope. 

This  envelope  shall  be  placed  In  the  car- 
rier envelope  on  which  Is  printed  tbe  form 
of  declaration  of  the  elector  and  the  address 
of  the  elector's  County  Board  of  Election.  The 
elector  shall  fill  out,  date,  and  sign  tbe  dec- 
laration on  the  envelope.  It  may  be  mailed 
or  delivered  to  the  proper  County  Board  of 
Election  (Supp.  i  3146.6(a)).  If  tbe  elector 
Is  In  tbe  county  of  residence  on  election  day 
or  recovers  from  his  Illness  he  should  vote  In 
person  rather  than  by  absentee  ballot  (Supp. 
S  3146.6  (b)). 

There  are  additional  provisions  for  assist- 
ance for  the  physically  disabled  who  vote 
absentee  ballot  (Supp.  {3146.6a). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  returned  In  time 
to  be  received  not  later  than  10  a.m.  of  the 
2nd  Friday  following  the  primary  or  No- 
vember election  (Supp.  13146.8). 
///.  Military  xmd  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category— A 
qualified  elector  who  Is  or  may  be  In  tbe 
mlUtary  service  of  the  United  States  regard- 
less of  whether  at  the  time  of  voting  he  is 
preaent  In  tbe  election  district  of  his  resi- 
dence or  Is  within  or  without  Pennsylvania 
and  regardless  of  whether  he  Is  registered  or 
enrolled    (Supp.    }  2602(w)  (1) ). 

The  spouse  and  dependente  residing  with 
or  accompanying  a  person  In  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  If  at  the  time  of  voting 
sucb  spouse  Is  absent  from  tbe  Stete  or 
county  of  bis  residence,  provided  however. 
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that  said  elector  has  been  registered  or  en- 
rolled according  to  law  or  1>  entitied  under 
provUlons  of  the  Permanent  Registration 
Law  to  absentee  registration  prior  to,  or  con- 
currentiy  with,  the  time  of  voting  (Supp. 
I  2602)  (w)  (2). 

Also  afforded  special  treatment  but  imder 
leas  liberal  provisions  than  for  those  In  mili- 
tary service  are  members  of  the  following 
snd  their  spouses  and  dependente:  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  of  tbe  United  States  (Supp. 
|2602(w)(3));  religious  or  welfare  groups 
officially  attoched  to  and  serving  with  the 
Armed  Forces  (Supp  {  2602 (w)  (6) ) ;  clvUlan 
employees  of  the  United  States  (Supp  {2602 
(W)(7).  All  the  persons  in  this  category 
must  be  qualified  electors  who  are  registered 
or  enrolled  or  are  entitied  to  absentee  reg- 
istration prior  to  or  concurrentiy  with  the 
time  of  voting. 

The  significant  difference  In  the  rules  for 
persons  In  this  category  as  compared  to  the 
rules  for  those  who  are  In  military  service  is 
tbat  persons  In  military  service  may  vote 
absentee  whether  or  not  at  the  time  of  voting 
they  are  In  the  election  district  of  residence 
or  are  within  or  without  Pennsylvania  but 
all  others  to  be  entitled  to  absentee  voting 
must  be  absent  from  the  State  or  county  of 
their  residence  at  the  time  of  voting. 

The  spouses  and  dependente  must  be  re- 
siding with,  or  accompanying,  persons  In 
these  categories  and  must  be  absent  form  the 
stote  and  county  of  residence.  "Dependent" 
is  defined  as  "any  person  who  Is  In  fact  a 
dependent"  (Supp.  |2602(y)). 

(2)  Persons  In  this  category  may  register 
as  do  all  other  voters  or  they  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  special  provisions  set  forth  In 
the  Permanent  Registration  Act. 

They  may  apply  tor  a  registration  card.  A 
request  for  an  absentee  ballot  from  any  per- 
son in  this  category  may  be  considered  as  an 
application  for  a  registration  card.  The  regis- 
tration conamlsslon  will  send  two  blank  regis- 
tration cards  to  be  completed  and  sworn  to 
or  afllrmed  to  prior  to  or  concurrently  with 
the  time  of  voting  the  absentee  ballot.  The 
envelope  contelnlng  such  executed  registra- 
tion cards  shall  bear  a  postmark  not  later 
than  the  day  of  the  primary  or  election  for 
which  the  ballot  Is  being  voted  (Supp. 
I  623-20 .2(a)). 

The  stetus  of  residence  shall  remain  his 
home  residence  from  which  he  Is  qualified 
to  register.  If  one  in  this  category  bas  not 
resided  in  Pennsylvania  or  In  a  particular 
election  district  thereof,  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  when  he  leaves  for  one  of  the  designated 
activities  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
at  sucb  time  as  be  would  have  become  so 
entitied  had  he  continued  to  reside  In  that 
place  Instead  of  leaving  for  one  of  tbe  desig- 
nated activities  (Supp.  5  623-20.2(f) ). 

(3)  Absentee  voting— Application  for  an 
absentee  ballot  may  be  made  by  persons  in 
this  special  category  at  any  time  before  a 
primary  or  election  (Supp.  S  3146.1  (a)  to 
(b);  3146.2(a)). 

It  may  be  made  on  post  card  application 
or  other  form  supplied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  any  post  card,  letter  or  other 
writing  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  to  the 
County  Board  of  Election  of  the  county  In 
which  his  voting  residence  is  located. 

In  tbe  case  of  all  except  a  person  In  mili- 
tary service  and  hospitalized  or  bedridden 
veterans,  tbe  application  must  be  signed  by 
tbe  voter.  In  the  case  of  military  electors  and 
hospitalized  or  bedridden  veterans  the  appli- 
cation may  be  made  over  the  signature  of 
any  person  who  Is  familiar  with  the  voting 
qualifications  of  the  elector  (Supp.  i  3146.2 
(c)). 

Detailed  information  mtut  be  supplied  aa 
to  home  residence  at  the  time  of  entering 
military  service  etc.  (Supp.  i  31465) .  No  ap- 
plication of  any  qualified  elector  in  mllitaxy 
service  shall  be  rejected  for  faUure  to  include 
on  bla  application  any  Information  if  such 
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Information  may  be  aacertalned  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  by  the  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions (Supp.  :  3146.2b) . 

At  any  time  after  receiving  the  absentee 
ballot  but  on  or  before  the  day  of  tbe  pri- 
mary or  election  the  elector  shall  In  secret 
proceed  to  mark  the  ballot  only  in  black  lead 
pencil,  indelible  pencil  or  blue,  black  or  blue- 
black  ink.  m  lounteln  pen  or  ball  point  pen, 
and  enclose  It  In  the  envelope  marked  "Offi- 
cial Absentee  Ballot".  This  envelope  shall  be 
sealed  and  placed  In  the  second  envelope  on 
which  Is  printed  the  declaration  which  the 
elector  must  fill  out  and  sign.  The  envelope 
shall  be  sealed  and  mailed  (Supp.  §  3146.6). 

Also,  any  qualified  elector  in  actual  mlll- 
tery  service  who  is  present  in  his  voting  dis- 
trict of  residence  on  any  primary,  special, 
municipal  or  general  election  day  and  who 
has  not  voted  in  such  election,  may  apply  In 
person  at  the  office  ol  the  County  Board  of 
Election  of  the  county  of  his  residence  and 
he  may  thereupon  execute  an  application  for 
an  absentee  ballot   (Supp.   §3146.7). 

If  found  to  be  qualified,  he  will  be  given 
an  absentee  ballot  which  he  should  vote  In 
secret  and  return  to  the  Chief  Clerk  (Supp. 
§3146.7). 

Voted  ballot  which  are  mailed  in  must  be 
received  by  the  County  Board  of  Election  not 
later  than  10  a.m.  of  the  2nd  Friday  follow- 
ing the  primary  or  November  election  (Supp. 
i  3146.8). 

RHODE   ISLAND 

(Unless  othervrtse  indicated,  references  are 
to  Gen.  L.  1956.  1967  Supp.  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1843.  as  amended.) 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  for  1  year  and  In  the 
town  or  city  6  months  next  preceding  the 
election  (Amend.  XXIX  i  1;  GX.  §  17-1-3). 

(a)  No  person  In  the  military,  naval,  ma- 
rine, or  any  other  service  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  as  having  the  required 
residence  by  re£ifion  of  being  stationed  In  this 
stete  (Const.  Amend.  XXIV  §  4) . 

The  residence  and  home  of  any  person  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  commencement  of  his 
active  service  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
United  States,  or  immediately  prior  to  his 
absence  from  the  state  In  the  performance  of 
services  In  connection  with  military  opera- 
tions shall  continue  to  be  his  residence  and 
home  during  the  time  of  such  service  and  for 
2  years  thereafter  unless  sucb  person  shall 
change  bis  residence  by  registering  or  taking 
other  action  to  vote  in  another  city  or  town 
(§17-21-3). 

The  superior  cotirt  shall  hear  petitions  of 
persons  alleging  residence  In  the  stete  ( J  17- 
1-4). 

(b)  Special  residence  requlremente  for 
presidential  elections  only:  None 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee^Electors  ab- 
sent from  the  state  or  who  by  reason  of  old 
age.  physical  disability.  Illness  or  for  other 
infirmities  are  unable  to  vote  in  person  may 
vote  absentee  In  the  general  election  (117- 
20-1). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — The 
voter  must  obtain  from  the  local  board  of 
his  city  of  residence  an  application  form 
for  an  absentee  ballot  the  voter  must  com- 
plete and  sign  either  before  an  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  or  before  2  wit- 
nesses (§17-20-3). 

The  application  when  duly  executed  shall 
be  delivered  In  person  or  by  mall  so  that  It 
shall  be  received  by  the  local  board  not  later 
than  5  pjn.  on  the  21st  day  before  the  elec- 
tion (§17-20-3). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — A  shut-In 
voter  may  mark  and  cast  his  ballot  only  In 
the  Stete  of  Rhode  Island,  an  absentee  voter 
may  mark  and  cast  his  vote  only  outelde 
Rhode  Island  and  shall  mall  same  from  with- 
out Rhode  Island  (§17-20-12) . 


Instructions  will  be  sent  along  with  the 
ballots.  The  voter  should  mark  the  ballot  in 
the  presence  of  an  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  of  no  other  person.  Be- 
fore marking  the  ballot,  the  voter  shall  ex- 
hibit it  to  said  official  who  shall  satisfy  him- 
self that  It  Is  unmarked.  The  voter  shall  not 
let  the  official  know  how  he  marked  the 
ballot.  The  voter  shall  then  enclose  and 
seal  the  ballot  In  the  envelope  provided 
for  it,  and  shall  execute  the  oath  on  the 
envelope  and  endorse  the  reverse  side  of 
the  envelope.  He  shall  then  place  this  in 
the  carrier  envelope  addressed  to  the  state 
board  and  mail  (§17-20-18). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
proper  official  not  later  than  9  pjn.  local 
time  on  election  day  (§17-2(^-13) . 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

( 1 )  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — Any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  of  the  United  Sta.tes  in  active 
service  and  any  person  absent  from  the  state 
in  the  performance  of  services  intimately 
connected  with  military  operations. 

"Services  intimately  connected  with  mili- 
tary operations"  includes  members  of  re- 
ligious groups  or  welfare  agencies  assisting 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  offi- 
cially attoched  to  and  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  their  spouses  and  dependente, 
and  the  spouses  and  dependents  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  the  Merchant 
Marines,  provided  however,  that  such  spouses 
and  dependents  shall  be  residing  outside  the 
state  with  such  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Merchant  Marine,  or  members  of  sucb 
religious  or  welfare  agencies  (§  17-21-1). 

(2)  Registration — Any  person  In  this  cate- 
gory who  would  be  a  qualified  elector  except 
for  registration  shall  be  exempt  during  the 
period  of  such  service  and  for  2  years  there- 
after from  registration  requirements  (§  17- 
21-2) . 

(3)  Voting — Members  in  this  category  have 
the  option  of  voting  in  one  of  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  If  present  in  the  stete  on  the  day  of 
the  election  he  may  vote  as  all  other  voters. 

(2)  If  outside  the  state  he  may  vote  by 
absentee  ballot. 

(3)  May  cast  an  official  Rhode  Island  stet» 
war  ballot. 

(4)  May  cast  an  official  federal  war  ballot 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  ( §  17-21-4) . 

Request  for  a  war  ballot  must  be  received 
by  the  local  board  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on 
the  21st  day  before  the  election  signed  by 
the  voter  or  someone  on  his  behalf  (I  17- 
21-12). 

The  voter  may  mark  the  ballot  on  or  be- 
fore election  day  (§  17-21-24). 

After  marking  the  ballot,  tbe  voter  shall 
place  It  In  the  official  inner  envelope  and 
seal  tbe  same.  He  shall  fill  In  and  subscribe 
the  oath  printed  on  the  envelope  and  shall 
then  place  this  envelope  in  the  carrier  enve- 
lope and  mall  It  to  the  state  board  (17-21- 
28). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
stete  board  not  later  than  9  p.m.  local  time 
on  election  day  (§  17-21-28) . 

SOTTTH   CAROLINA 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Code  of  Laws  of  South  Carolina  1962  and 
1967  Supp.  and  to  Constitution  of  1895.  as 
amended. 

I.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  stete  1  year,  of  the 
county  6  months,  and  of  the  polling  precinct 
3  months  except  ministers  In  charge  of  an 
organized  church  and  teachers  of  public 
schools  and  the  spouse  of  any  such  person 
may  vote  after  6  months  residence  in  the 
stete  if  otherwise  qualified  (Const.  Supp.  Art. 
n    §4;    Code   Supp.    §23-62). 

(a)  Temporary   absence    from    the  Stete 
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ahaU  not  forfeit  »  residence  once  obtained 
(Const.  Art.  I  i  12); 

For  tbe  purpose  of  noting,  no  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  bave  gained  or  lost  a  residence 
by  reason  of  bis  presence  or  absence  while 
employed  in  tbe  service  of  the  United  States, 
nor  while  engaged  In  tbe  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  high  seas,  nor  while  a  student  of 
any  institution  of  learning  (Const.  Art.  n 
17). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential   elections  only:    None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 
(1)  Wbo  may  vote  absentee — Students, 
members  of  military,  and  members  of  Na- 
tional Guard  on  active  duty,  see  discussion 
under  next  heading  "Military  and  Other  Vot- 
ers  In  Special  Categories". 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Wbo  are  Included  In  this  category — 
The  following  are  Included  In  this  category: 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  their  spouses;  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States;  per- 
sons serving  with  the  American  Red  Cross  or 
mth  tH»  United  Service  Organizations  who 
sre  attffChed  to  and  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the 
counties  of  their  residence;  members  or  em- 
ployees of  any  department  of  the  United 
States  Government  serving  overseas;  and 
•tudenU  (Supp.  f  33-442). 

Members  of  the  National  Guard  on  active 
duty  (Supp.  (23-400.18). 

"Members  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States",  "members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  United  States"  and  "students" 
are  defined  (Supp.  {23-141).  Provision  will 
be  made  for  voting  by  members  of  National 
Ouard  on  active  duty  (Supp.  9  23.400.78). 

(8)  Registration — Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  registered  by  mall  (Supp.  {  23- 
449.1).  Students  must  register  In  person 
(Supp.  :  23-499.1). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Any  person  In  the 
Armed  Forces  or  his  spotise  when  residing 
with  him  may  apply  for  an  absentee  ballot 
may  submit  to  any  registration  board  In  this 
State  or  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
request  for  a  ballot  together  with  a  sworn 
statement  that  he  la  In  tbe  Armed  Forces 
(Supp.  S  23-449.1). 

Printed  Instructions  will  be  sent  with  the 
ballots.  The  voter  should  sign  the  oath  which 
accompanies  the  ballot  before  a  notary  pub- 
lic of  any  state,  a  United  States  Consul,  his 
conunandlng  offlcer  or  any  ofDcer  authorized 
by  law  to  administer  oaths  (§  23-449.5). 

The  voter  shall  mark  the  ballot  and  fold 
It  and  place  It  and  tbe  completed  oath  In 
the  envelope  supplied  for  this  purpose  and 
mall  It  m  time  to  be  received  by  the  com- 
missioners of  election  and  delivered  by  them 
to  the  managers  of  election  on  election  day 
(1123-449.6;  Supp.  449.7). 

■OUTH  DAKOTA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Primary  and  General  Election  Law — lOM. 
and  to  Constitution  of  1889,  as  amended.) 

/.  JtMidence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  tbe  United  States  5  years  and 
of  this  state  1  year,  In  tbe  county  90  days  and 
in  tbe  election  precinct  30  days  next  preced- 
ing tbe  election  (Const.  Art.  vn,  11). 

(a)  Rules  for  determining  residence — No 
elector  shall  by  reason  of  having  changed  his 
residence  from  one  coxmty  or  precinct  to  an- 
other be  deemed  to  have  lost  bis  right  to  vots 
at  any  election  In  the  precinct  from  which  hs 
has  removed  until  he  shall  have  acquired  a 
new  voting  residence  in  the  county  or  pre- 
cinct to  which  he  has  removed  (Const.  Art. 
vn,  5 1). 

No  elector  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his 
residence  in  this  state  by  reason  of  his  ab- 
sence on  buslneas  of  the  United  Statee  or  of 


this  sUte,  or  In  ths  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  (Const.  Art.  vn.  |  6). 

No  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  In  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  SUtes  sbaU  be  deemed 
a  resident  of  this  state  In  consequence  <tf 
being  stationed  therein  (Const.  Art.  vn,  1 7) . 

(b)  Special  residence  rulee  for  presidential 
elections  only — No  provision. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
elector  who  shall  be  absent  from  bU  home 
precinct  on  election  day  or  wbo  shall  be  un- 
able to  attend  the  polUng  place  in  bis  pre- 
cinct because  of  illness  or  other  physical  dis- 
ability (i  16.0600). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Applica- 
tion should  be  made  in  writing  at  any  time 
after  tbe  official  ballots  have  been  delivered 
to  the  county  auditors.  The  application  may 
l>e  made  In  a  letter  or  on  blanks  furnished  by 
the  county  auditor  and  must  be  subscribed 
by  ths  applicant  ( i  16.0606) . 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  elec- 
tor shall  not  earlier  than  the  16th  day  pre- 
ceding such  election,  before  the  county,  or 
city  auditor  or  town  or  township  clerk,  or 
other  offlcer  having  an  official  seal  and  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  privately  mark 
such  ballot  and  fold  and  place  It  In  the  re- 
turn envelope  supplied  for  this  purpose.  The 
attesting  official  shall  then  complete  a  certif- 
icate and  the  voter  shall  place  It  In  the  re- 
tvim  envelope  and  seal  the  envelope  and  ex- 
ecute the  affidavit  printed  on  the  envelope  to 
the  official  who  shall  mail  or  deliver  it  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  election  board  of  the 
voter's  home  precinct  (J  16.0607). 

The  envelope  must  be  received  In  time  to 
be  delivered  before  close  of  polls  (f  16.0608). 
/;/.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
For  tbe  purpose  of  this  act,  the  term  "persons 
in  the  United  States  service"  shall  mean: 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while  in  active 
service  and  their  spouses  and  dependents: 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
United  States  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents; civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
In  all  categories  serving  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States  and  their  spouses  and  dependents 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them 
whether  or  not  the  employee  is  subject  to 
the  Civil  Service  laws  and  Classification  Act 
of  1949  and  whether  or  not  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress;  members  of  reli- 
gious groups  or  welfare  agencies  assisting 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents. 

The  term  "dependent"  means  any  person 
who  Is  in  fact  a  dependent.  The  terms 
"Armed  Forces"  and  "members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  of  the  United  States"  are  de- 
fined (516.0610). 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  required. 
Persons  In  this  category  may  apply  for  reg- 
istration at  same  time  they  apply  for  ab- 
sentee ballot  and  may  use  a  PICA. 

If  the  person  Is  not  already  registered,  be 
may  apply  to  the  county  or  city  auditor  or 
clerk  of  town  where  he  has  bis  legal  resi- 
dence or  a  registered  voter  of  the  state  of  the 
same  voting  precinct  may  make.  In  person, 
make  an  application  In  his  behalf.  Such  ap- 
pllcaUon  may  be  made  not  less  than  20  days 
before  the  election  and  registration  boards 
shall  receive  such  applications  in  the  case  of 
a  primary  on  and  after  April  1  before  the 
primary  and  on  and  after  August  1  before 
the  general  election.  The  application  must 
be  made  under  oath  In  writing  ({  16.0611). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Application  may  be 
made  by  the  voter  or  by  a  registered  voter 
of  his  precinct  on  his  behalf.  Application  may 
be  made  on  FPCA  or  in  other  writing  to 
county  or  city  auditor  or  clerk  of  town  of 
voter's  residence  (f  16.0612). 

Upon  the  receipt  of  tbe  official  ballot,  but 
no  earlier  than  20  days  before  election  tbe 


absent  voter  In  tbe  presence  of  one  of  the 
following  persons,  any  commissioned  offlcer, 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  designated 
for  this  purpose,  person  In  charge  of  a  sec- 
tion, coup  or  detachment  of  any  of  the  aux- 
iliary organizations  named  or  any  clvHian 
official  empowered  under  state  or  federal  law 
to  administer  oaths,  shall  mark  the  ballot 
without  revealing  how  it  is  being  marked, 
shall  then  fold  the  ballot  and  place  It  In  the 
retiun  envelope  supplied  for  this  purpose  and 
seal  tbe  envelope  and  hand  it  to  the  attest- 
ing official  who  shall  execute  the  necessary 
affidavit  and  deposit  tbe  enevelope  In  the 
maU. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by 
county  auditor  in  time  to  be  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  tbe  election  board  of  tbe 
home  precinct  before  tbe  closing  of  the  polls 
on  election  day  (i  16.0614). 

TKNNESSES 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Tenn.  Code  Ann.  and  1966  Supp.  and  to 
the  Constitution  of  1870.  as  amended.) 

/.  Jtesidmce 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  12  months  and  of 
the  ooiuity  3  months  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion (Const.  Art.  IV.  i  1;  Code  Supp.  {  2-201). 

(a)  Rules  for  determining  residence — Vot- 
ers are  required  to  vote  in  tbe  county  of 
their  residence  except  Judges,  candidates  for 
county  and  state  offices  or  for  Congress  may 
vote  in  county  in  which  they  may  be  on  elec- 
tion day  (it   2-202,  2-203). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only — None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(!)  Who  may  vote  absentee— Any  regis- 
tered voter  who  will  be  absent  from  county 
of  residence  on  election  day  because  of  busi- 
ness, occupation,  health,  education  or  travel, 
or  who  because  of  sickness  or  physical  dis- 
ability cazmot  go  to  tbe  polls  to  vote  may 
vote  an  absentee  ballot   (Supp.  I  1602). 

Alternative  procedures  are  available,  one 
provides  for  voting  an  absence  ballot  by  go- 
ing In  person  to  the  office  of  tbe  county  elec- 
tion commission  prior  to  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion and  voting  an  absentee  ballot,  the  other 
provides  for  voting  such  a  ballot  by  mail 
(Supp.  J  2-1602). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — A  voter 
desiring  to  vote  absentee  by  personal  ap- 
pearance shall  present  himself  at  the  office 
of  the  coiuity  election  commission  within 
the  posted  hours  not  more  than  20  days  nor 
less  than  5  days  before  tbe  election  and  shall 
fill  out  an  application  for  a  ballot.  If  found 
to  be  in  order,  the  county  election  commis- 
sion will  hand  tbe  applicant  a  ballot  to  be 
voted  in  Us  office  (Supp.  §2-1603). 

The  county  election  commission  office  shall 
be  open  a  minimum  of  3  consecutive  hours 
each  week  day  Including  Saturdays  between 
8:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.  during  the  16  day 
period  provided  for  absentee  voting  by  per- 
sonal appearance  (Supp.  $2-1603). 

A  voter  desiring  to  vote  an  absentee  ballot 
by  mall  shall  request  In  writing  over  his 
signature  not  more  than  40  nor  less  than  5 
days  before  tbe  election  of  the  cotmty  elec- 
tion commission  an  official  absentee  ballot. 
If  Illness  or  physical  disability  is  alleged,  the 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  medi- 
cal certificate.  If  the  reason  for  voting  ab- 
sentee Is  other  than  Illness  or  physical  disa- 
bility, the  application  must  be  mailed  and 
postmarked  outside  the  county  of  residence. 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — If  the  ab- 
sentee ballot  is  to  be  voted  before  the  elec- 
tion In  the  office  of  the  county  election  com- 
mission, the  applicant  vrlll  mark  the  ballot 
in  said  office  in  secret,  fold  it  and  seal  it  In 
the  absentee  ballot  envelope  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  attesting  official  complete  the 
affidavit  on  the  envelope,  hand  it  to  the  at- 
testing official  who  shall  certify  to  the  affi- 
davit and  deposit  it  in  the  sealed  box  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  (Supp.  I  2-1603). 
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If  tbe  absentee  ballot  is  to  be  voted  by 
mall,  the  voter  shall  exhibit  the  unmarked 
absentee  ballot  to  the  attesting  official,  mark 
such  ballot  in  secret,  fold  the  ballot  and  seal 
it  In  tbe  absentee  envelope,  complete,  sign 
and  make  oath  to  the  affidavit  on  tbe  flap 
of  the  sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  sealed 
absentee  envelope  to  the  attesting  official 
wbo  shall  testify  to  the  affidavit,  then  seal 
the  absentee  ballot  envelope  in  the  larger  en- 
velope bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
county  election  commission  which  issued  the 
ballot  to  the  voter.  The  sealed  envelope  must 
then  be  given  to  the  voter  to  mall  and  it 
must  be  postmarked  In  the  same  coimty 
where  certified  by  the  attesting  official  (Supp. 
$2-1604). 

An  attesting  official  for  one  voting  by  mall 
shall  be:  (1)  for  sick  or  physically  disabled 
voter,  a  U.S.  postmaster  or  assistant  poet- 
master  or  any  offlcer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths;  for  a  voter  residing  temporarily  within 
the  state  of  Tennessee  a  commissioner  of 
elections  of  absentee  voting  deputy  for  the 
Tennessee  county  of  temporary  residence  of 
such  voter;  for  voter  residing  temporarily 
without  tbe  state  of  Tennessee  a  U.S.  post- 
master or  assistant  postmaster  or  a  U.S. 
consul  or  his  assistant  (Supp.  $2-1606). 

Voted  abeentee  ballot  must  be  received  by 
mall  by  the  county  election  commission  prior 
to  10:00  ajn.  on  election  day  (Supp.  S  2- 
1610) . 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  in  this  category — 
For  this  purpose,  the  term  "armed  forces" 
means  persons  who  are  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  members  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States 
and  their  spouses  and  dep>endents  when  re- 
siding with  or  accompanying  them;  members 
of  any  religious  group  or  welfare  agency  as- 
sisting members  of  tbe  armed  forces  who  are 
officially  attached  to  and  senlng  with  the 
armed  forces,  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents; federal  personnel,  meaning  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  in  all  categories 
serving  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
several  states  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents  when  residing  with  or  accom- 
panying them,  whether  or  not  the  employee 
is  subject  to  tbe  civil  service  laws  and  tbe 
Classification  Act  of  1949  and  whether  or  not 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

The  term  "dependent"  means  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister  or  child  of  voting  age 
who  is  actually  residing  with  or  is  accom- 
panying and  is  financially  dependent  upon 
the  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  or  federal  personnel  (f  S  2-1616;  2- 
1702). 

(2)  Registration — An  application  tot  an 
absentee  ballot  will  be  treated  as  an  appli- 
cation for  temporary  registration  by  one  not 
registered  (12-1704). 

Application  for  registration  on  the  FPCA 
may  be  made  at  any  time  except  that  regis- 
tration is  not  permitted  within  30  days  of 
any  primary  or  general  election  (Supp.  S  2- 
1704(d)). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Application  must  be 
in  writing.  FPCA  will  be  accepted.  Applica- 
tion must  be  signed  and  sworn  to  before  an 
official  authorized  to  administer  oaths  or  a 
commissioned  offlcer  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  covmty 
election  of  the  county  where  applicant  re- 
sides and  must  be  received  not  earlier  than 
90  days  nor  later  than  10  days  before  such 
elecUon  (Supp.  $2-1704). 

The  voter  shall  In  the  presence  of  the  at- 
testing offlclal  exhibit  the  unmarked  absentee 
ballot  to  the  attesting  offlclal;  mark  such 
ballot  In  secret;  fold  the  ballot  and  seal  It  in 
the  absentee  envelope;  complete,  sign  and 
make  oath  to  the  affidavit  on  the  flap  of  tbe 
absentee  ballot  envelope  and  deliver  the 
sealed  envelope  to  the  attesting  official  who 


shall  certify  to  the  affidavit  and  then  seal 
the  ballot  envelope  in  the  larger  envelope 
bearing  tbe  name  and  address  of  tbe  county 
election  commission  which  Issued  the  ballot 
to  tbe  voter.  Tbe  voter  shall  mail  the  sealed 
envelope  to  his  county  election  commission 
(Supp.  $2-1706). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
coxmty  election  commission  prior  to  10:00 
a.m.  on  election  day  (Supp.  SS  2-1710; 
2-1610). 

TEXAS 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  Vernon's  Ann.  Rev.  Stats,  of  Texas,  Elec- 
tion Code  (1966  revision)  and  1967  Supp. 
and  to  Constitution  of  1876,  as  amended. 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year  preceding 
tbe  election,  and  tbe  last  6  months  within 
the  district  or  county  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  VI 
S2). 

(a)  Residence  is  neither  gained  nor  lost 
while  absent  from  the  State  on  business  of 
the  State  or  of  the  United  States  (CJonst.  Art. 
XVI  S  9;  Code  Supp.  $  5.08) . 

The  statutory  rules  for  determining  resi- 
dence are  set  forth  at  Code  Supp.  Art.  5.08. 

(b)  Special  residence  rules  for  presidential 
elections  only :  A  person  who  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Texas  for  more  than  60  days  but  less 
than  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  presi- 
dential election  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  electors  but 
for  no  other  officers  If  the  elector  was  either 
a  quallfled  elector  In  another  state  imme- 
diately prior  to  his  removal  to  Texas  or  would 
have  been  eligible  to  vote  in  such  other  state 
had  he  remained  there  until  such  election 
and  If  he  otherwise  possesses  the  substantive 
qualifications  of  an  elector  In  Texas  other 
than  residence  (Const.  Supp.  Art.  VI  §  2a; 
Code  Supp.  Art.  5.05a) . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  register  to  vote  under 
the  general  registration  provisions  but  be- 
tween the  60th  day  and  the  4irth  day  preced- 
ing the  election  the  applicant  shall  register 
by  making  an  application  to  the  County 
Clerk  of  the  county  of  his  residence  In  the 
form  of  an  affidavit  executedjln  the  presence 
of  the  County  Clerk  (Sup^.  Art.  5.05a) .        v 

A  former  resident  of  Texas  who  has  becorne 
a  legal  resident  of  another  state  may  vote 
for  presidential  and  vice  presidential  electors 
by  abeentee  ballot  in  the  county  of  his  for- 
mer residence  If  (1)  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion he  will  not  have  resided  In  the  new  state 
long  enough  to  meet  that  State's  residence 
requirements;  (2)  the  period  of  time  since 
he  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  Texas  Is  less 
than  24  months;  (3)  he  otherwise  possesses 
tbe  substantive  qualifications  of  an  elector 
except  for  residence;  (4)  at  the  time  he  left 
Texas  he  was  a  registered  voter  of  Texas 
If  he  was  then  eligible  to  register. 

The  former  resident  shall  register  by  mak- 
ing a  written,  sworn  application  to  tbe  Coun- 
ty Clerk  of  the  county  of  his  former  resi- 
dence for  an  absentee  ballot  for  President 
and  Vice  President  only  on  a  form  to  be 
furnished  by  the  County  Clerk.  The  appli- 
cation should  be  accompanied  by  a  voter  reg- 
istration certification  current  at  the  time  the 
applicant  left  Texas. 

If  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to 
vote  luider  this  section,  the  County  Clerk 
shall  mall  him  a  ballot  and  a  carrier  envelope 
containing  an  affidavit.  The  procedures  for 
voting  absentee  ballot  shall  be  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible  (Supp.  Art.  6.06b). 
//.  Absentee  voting 

These  provisions  are  applicable  to  all  elec- 
tions, general,  special  or  primary  (Art.  6.05 
Subdlv.  la) . 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
voter  who  expects  to  be  absent  from  tbe 
county  of  his  residence  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, or  who  because  of  sickness  or  physical 
disability  cannot  appear  at  tbe  polling  place 
in  the  election  precinct  of  bis  residence  on 


the  day  of  the  election  may  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  by  either  (1)  voting  by  personal  ap- 
pearance in  tbe  clerk's  office  or  (2)  voting  by 
mall  (Art.  5.05). 

(2)  Time  to  apply  for  absentee  ballot — 
Application  shall  be  made  not  earlier  than 
60  days  nor  later  than  the  4th  day  before  the 
election  (Art.  5.05  sub.  1  and  4) . 

For  those  who  are  sick  or  disabled,  the 
application  for  absentee  ballot  must  be 
mailed  to  the  clerk  (Art.  4.05  Sub.  ( : ) 

Those  who  expect  to  be  absent  from  their 
county  of  residence  on  election  day  and  also 
during  the  clerk's  regular  office  hours  during 
the  entire  period  for  absentee  voting  may 
mail  or  deliver  to  the  clerk  an  application  for 
an  absentee  ballot  (art.  5.05  sub.  1(11)). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — If  the  ab- 
sence is  for  the  day  of  the  election  only,  the 
voter  should  go  to  the  clerk's  office  during  the 
period  designated  for  absentee  voting  which 
shall  begin  on  the  20th  day  and  continue 
through  the  4th  day  preceding  the  date  of 
the  election  (Art.  5.05  Sub.  3) . 

In  the  discretion  of  the  clerk,  voting  ab- 
sentee In  person  may  also  be  permitted  be- 
tween 2  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  on  the  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  or  other  Saturday  and  Sunday 
of  the  absentee  voting  period  (Art.  5.05  Sub. 

KD).  .    , 

The  period  for  voting  In  the  general  elec- 
tion and  1st  primary  begins  on  the  20th  day 
before  the  election.  The  ballot  shall  be 
marked  by  the  voter  before  a  notary  public  or 
other  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
The  voter  shall  sign  his  name  on  the  back 
of  the  ballot  stub,  detach  the  stub  from  the 
ballot,  fold  the  ballot  and  place  It  In  the 
envelope  marked  "Ballot  Envelope"  and  seal 
the  same.  The  voter  shall  then  place  tbe  stub 
and  the  ballot  envelope  in  the  carrier  en- 
velope, seal  It  and  sign  and  swear  to  the  affi- 
davit on  the  carrier  envelope  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  notary  public  or  other  offlclal 
before  whom  the  ballot  is  marked.  The  carrier 
envelope  shall  then  be  mailed  to  the  county 
clerk. 

The  envelope  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  of  the  day  preceding  the  elec- 
tion and  must  be  received  In  the  clerk's  office 
before  1  pjn.  on  election  day  (Art.  5.06  Sub. 

i4). 

i  The  procedure  for  voting  in  a  run-off  elec- 
tion or  a  2nd  primary  is  the  same  as  that 
described  above  except  that  the  voting  pe- 
riod begins  not  later  than  the  10th  day  pre- 
ceding the  election  (Art.  5.05  Sub.  4a  and 
4b). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Any  qualified  voter  who  is  a  member  of:  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  of  the  United  States;  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  serving  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  several  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  a  religious  group  or 
welfare  agency  assisting  members  of  the 
Armed  PVarces  who  are  offlclally  attached  to 
and  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
spouse  and  dependents  residing  with  or  ac- 
companying the  foregoing. 

(2)  Registration — If  the  applicant's  offlclal 
address  Is  outside  the  county  but  within  the 
State  of  Texas,  he  must  be  registered  in  the 
usual  way  In  order  to  vote  (Supp.  Art.  6.06 
Sub.  2a(4)(l)). 

If  applicant's  offlclal  address  Is  outside  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  he  is  not  registered,  he 
will  be  deemed  to  have  applied  for  registra- 
tion when  he  applies  for  an  absentee  ballot 
on  the  FPCA.  If  the  clerk  finds  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  the  necessary  qualifications,  he 
will  register  him  (Supp.  Art.  5.05  Sub.  2a 
(4)  (2);  Art.  5.18b). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — The  usual  require- 
ment that  the  application  for  absentee  bal- 
lot must  be  made  not  more  than  60  days  be- 
fore the  election  does  not  apply  to  applica- 
tions made  on  FPCA  (Supp.  Art.  5.05  Sub. 
2a(4)). 
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The  voter  aball  mrnrk  the  ballot  before  a 
person  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  sign 
his  name  on  the  back  of  the  ballot  stub,  de- 
tach the  stub  from  the  ballot,  fold  the  ballot 
and  place  It  In  the  envelope  marked  "Ballot 
Envelope"  and  seal  the  same.  The  voter  shall 
then  place  the  stub  and  the  ballot  envelope 
In  the  carrter  envelope  which  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  official  before  whom  the  ballot 
was  marked.  The  carrier  envelope  shall  then 
be  mailed  to  the  county  clerk  and  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  preced- 
ing the  election  and  must  be  received  In  the 
clerk's  office  before  1  p.m.  election  day  (Art. 
5.05  Sub.  4). 

OTAH 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Utah  Code  Ann.    1953   and   1B65  Supple- 
ment and  1967  Session  Laws  and  to  Consti- 
tution of  1805,  as  amended.) 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Miiat  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  the  county 
4  months  and  the  precinct  60  days  next 
preceding  the  election  (Const.  Art.  IV,  13). 

(a)  Rules  for  determining  residence — Por 
statutory  definition  of  resident,  see  Code 
J20-2-iB,  for  statutory  rulee  to  determine 
peeldenee,  see  I  30-3-14  and  Supp.  {  30-3-14. 

(b)  Special  residence  requlrementa  tor 
presidential  elections  only — None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  quali- 
fied elector  who  has  compiled  with  the  law 
In  regard  to  registration  and  who  on  the 
day  of  election  la  absent  from  the  county  or 
city  of  which  he  Is  an  elector  and  Is  not 
within  20  miles  of  his  voting  precinct  or  dis- 
trict, and  any  physically  disabled  elector 
who  Is  confined  In  a  hospital  and  any  physi- 
cally disabled  elector  who  Is  confined  any 
other  place  and  who  produces  a  certificate 
from  a  physician,  may  vote  absentee  ( i  30- 
6-1). 

(3)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — At  any 
time  within  the  30  days  next  preceding  the 
election  application  may  be  made  to  the 
county  clerk,  or  In  the  case  of  municipal 
elections,  to  the  city  recorder  for  a  ballot 
(Supp.  i  20-6-3). 

Application  must  be  made  In  writing  on  a 
form  furnished  by  the  county  clerk  (Supp. 
I  30-6-4). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  voter 
shall  make  and  subscribe  the  affidavit  printed 
on  the  ballot  envelope  before  an  officer  au- 
thorized by  law  to  administer  oaths  and  In 
the  presence  of  such  officer  and  no  other 
person,  mark  the  ballot,  but  In  such  manner 
that  the  officer  cannot  see  the  vote.  The 
voter  shall  then  fold  the  ballot  and  place 
It  In  the  envelope,  seal  the  envelope  and  mall 
It  (S20-6-7). 

The  ballot  must  be  received  by  the  county 
clerk  or  city  recorder  In  Ome  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Judges  of  election  of  the  voting  dis- 
trict In  which  the  absent  voter  resides  while 
the  polls  are  open  on  election  day  ( S  {  30-6-7; 
20-6-8). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

The  Intent  and  pur{>ose  of  the  Utah  act 
respecting  military  voting  Is  "to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  electors  of  the  state  In  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  to  vote  In  county, 
state  and  national  elections  during  their  ab- 
sence, by  reason  of  such  service,  to  enable 
these  voters  to  register  more  conveniently, 
and  to  modify  such  provisions  of  the  election 
laws  of  Utah  as  might  otherwise  prevent  their 
participation  in  said  elections.  The  act  shall 
be  construed  to  apply  to  municipal,  special 
or  school  elections  (Supp.  S  20-17-1). 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Qualified  electors  who  are:  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  while  In 
the  active  service  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents: members  of  the  Merchant  Iiiarlne 
of  the  United  States  and  their  spouses  and 


dependenta:  dvUlan  employee*  of  the  United 
State*  m  all  categorle*  serving  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  several  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  their  spouses 
and  dependenta  when  residing  with  or  ac- 
companying them,  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee Is  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1040.  and  whether 
or  not  paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress:  members  of  religious  group*  or 
welfare  agencies  assisting  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  who  are  officially  attached  to 
and  serving  with  the  armed  force*,  their 
spouses  and  dependenU  (Supp.  I  30-17-4). 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  required 
but  persons  in  this  category  may  be  regis- 
tered by  completing  the  registration  and 
voting  certificate  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
ballot  envelope  and  subscribing  and  swearing 
to  it  before  a  conunlssloned  officer,  warrant 
oAoer  or  non-commissioned  officer  of  no 
lower  in  rank  than  a  sergeant,  or  an  officer 
of  equivalent  rank  of  any  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  State*,  or 
by  some  other  person  qualified  to  administer 
oaths  (Supp.  120-17-8). 

(3)  Absentee  voting— Application  for  a 
ballot  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  elec- 
tor and  received  by  the  county  clerk  not  lea* 
than  6  days  before  the  election  and  must 
atat*  name,  home  address  and  mailing  ad- 
drea*  of  the  elector  ( I  30-17-9) . 

Upon  receipt  of  the  ballot,  the  elector  shall 
mark  It  In  secret  and  seal  It  in  the  ballot 
envelope  provided  for  that  purpose.  He  shall 
then  execute  the  registration  and  voting  cer- 
tificate on  the  back  of  the  envelope.  Special 
provision  Is  made  for  those  who  need  assist- 
ance In  marking  the  ballot.  The  ballot  shall 
be  sent  by  any  available  mall  service  to  the 
county  clerk  who  Issued  It.  Electors  In  the 
military  service  are  not  required  to  return 
the  voted  ballot  by  registered  maU  (Supp. 
§30-17-13). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  In  time 
for  the  county  clerk  to  deliver  It  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  (Supp.  it  30-17-13;  20-17-14; 
30-17-6). 

vnucoNT 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Vt.  Stata.  Ann.  and  1965  Supp.  T.  17:  1967 
Sea*.  Laws  checked  and  to  Constitution  of 
1793,  as  amended.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  etata  1  year  next  before 
the  election  and  of  the  town  90  days  (Const. 
{34:  Stats.  (163;  63). 

(a)  The  statutory  rules  for  determining 
residence  are  set  forth  at  Stata.  f  i  64;  65;  66; 

(b)  Special  residence  requlrementa  for 
presidential  elections  only :  A  person  who  has 
qualified  to  vote  at  a  general  election  In  a 
town  or  city  and  has  removed  permanently  to 
another  state  shall  retain  his  right  to  vote  for 
electors  for  president  and  vice-president,  and 
not  otherwise.  In  the  town  or  city  from  which 
he  has  removed  for  a  period  of  15  months 
after  such  removal,  provided  he  shall  not 
during  such  period  have  become  qualified  to 
vote  for  such  electors  In  another  state,  and 
provided  that  prior  to  his  departure  he  file* 
with  the  town  or  city  clerk  a  written  declara- 
tion of  his  Intention  to  retain  such  residence 
for  such  purpose,  and  his  name  shall  not  be 
removed  from  the  check-list  of  votars  until 
the  expiration  of  IS  months  or  until  such 
voter  notifies  his  town  or  city  clerk  that  he 
has  gained  a  new  residence  In  the  new  stata 
whichever  Is  earlier.  Such  votes  shall  be  cast 
In  the  manner  provided  for  voting  by  absen- 
tee ballot  (167). 

//.  Absentee  voting 
(!)  Who  may  vota  absentee — Any  legal 
voter  of  the  state  who  being  in  the  town  of 
his  domicile,  by  reason  of  Illness,  Injury  or 
other  physical  disability,  or  by  reason  of 
religious  principles,  Is  unable  to  attend  at 
the  polling  place  therein  or  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  from  hi*  legal  residence,  or  who 


is  necessarily  abaent  from  hi*  legal  residence 
during  the  hours  the  polls  are  open  upon  the 
day  of  any  general,  local,  special  or  primary 
election,  or  special  meeting  at  which  a  check, 
list  and  printed  ballot  are  used  (I  121), 

(3)  Time  to  apply  for  absentee  ballot— The 
usual  rule  Is  that  the  application  must  be 
made  not  later  than  0  pjn.  of  the  4th  day 
preceding  such  election,  the  voter  may  make 
written  application  to  the  town  clerk  for 
ballot  but  If  the  applicant  becomes  eligible 
to  vote  leas  than  4  days  prior  to  the  election, 
he  may  apply  not  later  than  9  a.m.  of  the 
day  preceding  the  election,  and  a  voter  who 
Is  necessarily  absent  continuously  from  a 
date  less  than  4  days  prior  to  the  election  may 
apply  not  later  than  13  noon  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  election  and  a  voter  who  becomes 
ill  may  apply  up  to  9  ajn.  of  the  day  preced- 
ing the  election  provided  he  submits  an 
affidavit  from  a  doctor  ( 1 133) . 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — Ballots 
will  be  delivered  to  appllcante  who  state  in 
their  application  that  they  will  be  absent 
from  their  residence  continuously  from  a 
date  prior  to  10  day*  before  the  election. 
Other  appllcante  should  apply  In  person  at 
the  clerk's  office  for  the  ballot  and  the  clerk 
will  give  them  a  ballot  which  the  voter 
should  thereupon  In  the  Clerk's  office  vote 
the  ballot  and  mark  and  make  out  the  affi- 
davit on  the  envelope  supplied  with  the  bal- 
lot and  swear  to  the  affidavit  before  the 
clerk   (Supp.  I  136). 

Ballots  will  be  delivered  to  those  who  are 
physically  unable  to  go  to  the  polling  place 
(Supp.  {f  137.138). 

Those  who  vote  the  ballot  by  mall  must 
attest  to  the  affidavit  before  a  notary  public 
or  other  oOclal  authorized  to  administer 
oath*. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 

town  clerk  In  time  to  be  deposited  by  him 

with  the  proper  election  officials  before  the 

closing  of  the  polls  on  election  day  (f  139). 

///.   Military  and   other  voters  in  special 

categories 

(!)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category- 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
State*  absent  from  the  town  of  their  domicile 
(I  126).  "Armed  Force*  of  the  United  States" 
for  thia  ptirpose  means  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Corps.  Coast  Guard,  Merchant  Marine,  Army 
and  Navy  Construction  Corps  and  members 
of  any  organization  In  the  field  for  aid  and 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  spouses  and  dependenta;  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  all  cate- 
gories serving  outelde  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  several  states  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  their  spouses 
and  dependenta  when  accompanying  them, 
whether  or  not  the  employee  is  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1940  and  whether  or  not  i>ald  from  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  (II). 

(2)  Registration — In  lieu  of  a  registration 
system,  a  freeman's  oath  must  be  sworn  to 
by  the  voter.  This  oath  may  be  administered 
by  an  officer  authorized  by  a  regulation  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
other  person  qualified  to  administer  oaths 
at  any  place  within  or  without  the  territorial 
llmlta  of  the  United  State*  (§68).  It  may 
be  submitted  along  with  the  voted  absentee 
ballot  (I  135). 

(3)  Absentee  voting— Application  may  be 
made  by  the  person  In  the  Armed  Forces  or 
by  his  spouse,  member  of  his  family  or 
hotxsehold  (f  136). 

The  voter  shall  mark  the  ballot  and  sign 
and  attest  to  the  affidavit  printed  on  the 
envelope  supplied  with  the  ballot.  An  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  state  and  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be 
taken  (|  136). 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
town  clerk  In  time  to  be  deposited  by  him 
with  the  proper  election  officials  before  the 
closing  of  the  poll*  on  election  day  (f  139). 
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tlXGIKIA 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated  references  are 
to  Code  (MIchle).  1950,  1964  Replacement 
and  1966  Supp.  and  to  <:k>nstltutlon  of  1903, 
as  amended.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  of  the  coun- 
ty, city  or  town  6  months,  and  of  the  pre- 
cinct 30  days  next  preceding  the  election 
(Const.  1 18;  Code  f  24-17). 

(a)  Removal  from  one  precinct  to  another 
m  the  same  county,  city  or  town  shall  not 
deprive  any  person  of  his  right  to  vote  in 
the  precinct  from  which  he  has  moved  for 
30  days  after  moving  (Const.  {  18;  Code  !  24- 

">• 
No  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  of 

the  United  States  Army  or  Navy  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  gained  a  residence  to  vote 
in  the  state  or  In  any  county,  city,  or  town 
thereof  by  reason  of  being  stationed  therein, 
nor  shall  an  Inmate  of  any  charitable  Insti- 
tution, or  a  student  In  any  institution  of 
learning  be  regarded  as  having  either  gained 
or  loet  a  residence  to  vote  by  reason  of  his 
location  or  sojourn  in  such  institution 
(Const,  i  24;  Code  IS  34-19;  24-20). 

A  certificate  of  proof  of  residence  Is  re- 
quired In  lieu  of  payment  of  poll  tax  (Code 
i  24-17.2) . 

For  the  purpose  of  registering  and  voting, 
the  residence  of  a  married  woman  shall  not 
be  controlled  by  the  residence  or  domicile 
of  her  husband  ( f  94-21 ) . 

(b)  Special  residence  requlrementa  for 
presidential  elections  only:  None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — A  duly  qual- 
ified voter  who  will  In  the  regular  and  orderly 
course  of  his  business,  profession,  occupation, 
or  other  personal  affairs,  or  while  on  vaca- 
tion or  during  hi*  attendance  as  a  student 
at  any  school  or  Institution  of  learning,  be 
absent  from  the  city,  town  or  from  the  pre- 
cinct In  which  he  U  entitled  to  vote.  If  In  a 
county,  and  any  such  voter  who  may  be 
physically  unable  to  go  in  person  to  the  poll* 
on  the  day  of  election,  may  vote  in  any 
primary,  second  primary,  special  or  general 
election  by  absentee  ballot  (i  24-319). 

(2)  Time  to  apply  for  absentee  ballot — The 
voter  should  apply  In  writing  to  the  regis- 
trar of  his  precinct  not  less  than  6  nor 
more  than  60  days  prior  to  any  primary, 
second  primary,  special  or  general  election  if 
the  voter  Is  in  the  continental  United  States. 

Such  application  shall  be  made  not  less 
than  10  days  nor  more  than  90  days  if  the 
voter  Is  In  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  In  the  territory  over  which  the 
United  States  ha*  no  Jurisdiction  (Supp. 
! 24-321). 

(3)  Procedure  in  voting  ballot — ^Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  registered  or  certified  letter 
forwarded  by  the  electoral  board,  the  voter 
shall  not  open  the  sealed  envelope  marked 
"ballot  vrtthln"  except  In  the  presence  of  a 
notary  public  or  other  officer  authorized  by 
law  to  take  acknowledgmenta  to  deeds,  and 
shall  then  and  there  mark  and  refold  the 
ballot  without  assistance  and  without  mak- 
ing known  the  manner  of  marking  same.  He 
shall  then  and  there  place  the  ballot  in  the 
envelope  provided  for  the  purpose,  seal  the 
envelope,  and  fill  in  and  sign  the  voucher 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  In  the 
presence  of  a  notary  public  or  other  officer 
who  shall  witness  same  in  writing.  Thl* 
envelope,  together  with  the  coupon,  which 
must  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  notary 
public,  shall  be  enclosed  within  the  envelope 
directed  to  the  electoral  board.  The  envelope 
shall  then  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  elec- 
toral board  ( i  24-334) . 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
electoral  board  in  time  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Judges  of  election  on  the  day  of  the  eleo- 
Uon  (124-340) 


///,  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 
It  U  the  public  poUcy  of  Virginia  to  en- 
courage, aid  and  facilitate  voting  by  her 
qualified  citizens  who  are  now  or  hereafter 
become  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
time  of  war  in  all  elections  for  public  of- 
ficer* ({  24-345.1). 

(1)  Who  are  included  in  this  category — 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  who  are  qualified  to  vote  in  Virginia 
(5  24-345.2:  24-345.12). 

(2)  Registration — Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  exempt  from  registration  requlre- 
menta (Const.  Art.  XVII). 

(3)  Absentee  voting— A  written  applica- 
tion signed  by  the  voter  should  be  made. 
No  particular  form  of  application  Is  required 
but  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  the  active 
service  of  which  the  voter  Is  a  member,  his 
hcnne  address,  A.P.O.,  F.P.O.,  or  other  service 
post-office  address,  his  legal  residence  and 
his  date  of  birth  (Supp.  i  24-345.5). 

The  same  procedure  in  voting  the  ballot 
Is  followed  as  for  other  absentee  ballot.  The 
voter  must  swear  to  the  affidavit  printed  on 
the  ballot  envelope  before  a  commissioned 
officer  (i  24-346.7). 

WASHINGTON 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Rev.  Code  of  Washington  Ann.  1950,  1965 
revision  and  1967  Supp.  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1889,  as  amended.) 

/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  of  the 
county  90  days,  and  the  city,  town,  ward 
or  precinct  30  days  Immediately  preceding 
the  election  (Const.  Art.  VI  !  1;  Code  i  29.07. 
070). 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  voting  and  eligibil- 
ity to  office  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence 
or  lost  It  by  reason  of  his  absence,  while 
In  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  state 
or  of  the  United  States,  nor  while  a  student 
at  any  Institution  of  learning,  nor  while  kept 
at  public  expense  at  any  poor-house  or  other 
asylum,  nor  while  confined  In  public  prison, 
nor  while  engaged  In  the  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  high  seas  (Const.  Art.  VI  §  4) . 

Statutory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  forth  at  §  29.01.140. 

(b)  Special  residence  requlrementa  for 
presidential  elections  only:  Those  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  became  resldente  of 
the  State  of  Washington  during  the  year  of  a 
presidential  election  with  the  Intention  of 
making  this  state  their  permanent  residence 
who  can  meet  all  the  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing except  residence  may  vote  for  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  electors  but  for  no  other 
officers  provided  they  have  resided  In  Wash- 
ington at  least  60  days  preceding  the  presi- 
dential election  and  provided  they  can  no 
longer  vote  in  the  presidential  election  In 
the  State  of  former  residence. 

All  voting  under  this  provision  shall  be  by 
mall  and  by  a  special  ballot.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, the  usual  absentee  voting  procedure 
will  be  followed.  The  new  resident  must  exe- 
cute an  application  form  and  the  signed  ap- 
plication form  must  be  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  no  later  than  the  day  prior  to 
the  election  concerned.  In  order  to  be  valid, 
the  ballote  must  be  voted  and  post-marked 
no  later  than  the  day  of  the  election  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  State  no  later 
than  the  15th  day  following  the  election 
(Supp.  App.  29.1  5  3). 

//.  Absentee  voting 
(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  duly 
registered  voter  may  vote  an  absentee  ballot 
for  any  primary  or  election  If:  he  expecte  to 
be  absent  from  his  precinct  during  the  poll- 
ing hours  on  the  day  of  the  primary  or  elec- 


tion; 1*  unable  to  appear  In  person  to  ca*t 
a  ballot  becatise  of  Illness  or  physical  dla- 
ablUty;  becatise  of  hU  religious  tenete  can- 
not with  a  clear  conscience  cast  his  ballot 
on  the  day  of  the  primary  or  election 
(5  29.36.010). 

(2)  Time  to  apply  for  absentee  ballot — 
The  voter  must  apply  In  writing  to  his  county 
auditor  or  city  clerk  no  earlier  than  45  days 
nor  later  than  the  day  prior  to  the  election 
or  primary.  The  application  must  be  signed 
by  the  voter  and  may  be  made  in  person  or 
by  mall  or  messenger  (5  29.36.010).  The  city 
or  county  registrar  will  Issue  a  certificate 
that  voter  Is  authorized  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  (5  29.36.020). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  certificate  authorizing  absentee 
voting,  the  officer  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
election  will  Issue  an  absentee  ballot 
(5  29.36.030).  Only  the  voter  himself  or  a 
member  of  his  family  may  pick  up  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  at  the  election  office,  otherwise 
the  ballot  will  be  mailed  to  the  voter 
(5  29.36.035). 

The  voter  must  mark  the  ballot,  then  fold 
It  and  enclose  it  in  the  smaller  envelope  and 
seal  the  envelope.  He  must  then  fill  out  and 
sign  the  statement  on  the  larger  envelope, 
then  place  the  smaller  envelope  contain- 
ing the  ballot  In  the  larger  one,  seal  that, 
attach  postage  and  mall  It. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  In  an  envelope 

postmarked  the  day  of  the  election  or  sooner 

and  reach  the  county  auditor  on  or  before 

election  day  (5  29.36.040) . 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 

categories 

These  provisions  should  be  liberally  con- 
strued so  that  all  service  voters  may  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  fully  exercise  their 
voting  rlghta  (5  29.30.900). 

These  provisions  apply  only  to  general 
elections  and  not  to  primaries,  special 
elections  or  municipal  elections  (Supp. 
5  29.39.030). 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
"Service  voter"  means  an  elector  who  comes 
within  any  of  the  following  categories :  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  while  in  the  active 
service,  and  their  spouses  and  dependenta, 
including  studente  and  faculty  members  of 
the  United  States  military  academies;  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States  and  their  spouses  and  dependents; 
clvlUan  employees  of  the  United  States  In 
all  categories,  including  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  serving  outelde  the  territorial 
Umlte  of  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States  and  District  of  Columbia  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents  when  residing  with 
or  accompanying  them,  whether  or  not  the 
employee  Is  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1959,  and 
whether  or  not  paid  from  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress;  members  of  religious 
groups  or  welfare  agencies  assisting  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  are  officially 
attached  to  and  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  their  spouses  and  dependents; 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  Washington  temporarily  residing 
outelde  the  territorial  llmlte  of  the  several 
states  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
enta when  residing  with  or  accompanying 
them. 

The  term  "dependent"  means  any  person 
who  In  fact  Is  a  dependent. 

The  terms  "Armed  Forces"  and  "Merchant 
Marine"  are  defined  (Supp.  5  29.39.010). 

(2)  Registration — All  voters  must  be  regis- 
tered, but  if  the  applicant  is  not  previously 
registered,  a  properly  executed  declaration 
on  the  back  of  the  absentee  ballot  envelope 
constitutes  the  necessary  registration 
(5  29.39.140). 

(3)  Absentee  voting— The  service  voter 
shall  execute  the  printed  declaration  on  the 
larger   envelope.   Then   he   shall   mark   the 
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b»Uot,  fold  It  and  enclose  tt  In  the  smaller 
envelope,  sealing  that  and  enclosing  It  in 
the  larger  envelope  which  shall  be  sealed 
and  mailed  to  the  county  auditor  whoae 
name  and  address  U  printed  thereon,  by 
air  mall  postage  to  be  paid  by  the  addressee 
unless  the  laws  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vide for  air  mall  transmission  of  such  bal- 
lot without  charge    (5  29.39  140). 

The  voted  ballot  must  reach  the  county 
auditor  on  or  before  election  day  ( 1 5  29.39. 
X70;  29  36.040). 

WEST  vnciNiA 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  are 
to  West  Virginia  Code  Ann.   1966   rev    and 
to  the  Constitution  of  1872,  as  amended. 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year,  of  the 
county  60  days  (Const.  Art.  IV  I  1;  Code  i  3- 

1-3). 

(a)  No  person  in  the  mlUtery.  naval,  or 
marine  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  a  resident  of  this  state  by  reason  of 
being  sUtloned  herein   (Const.  Art.  IV  I  1). 

Those  moving  to  a  new  location  within  the 
same  coilflty  within  30  days  of  an  election 
may  vot*  In  former  precinct  (§3-3-27). 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
piealdentUl   elections   only:    None. 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — any  quali- 
fied voter,  being  duly  registered,  who  by  rea- 
son of  the  nature  of  his  employment,  busi- 
ness or  on  account  of  other  unavoidable 
causes,  expects  to  be  absent  from  the  county 
on  the  date  of  any  primary,  general  or  special 
election,  or  who  by  reason  of  physical  dls- 
abUlty,  Ulness  or  Injury  wlU  be  unable  to 
vote  in  person  at  the  polls,  or  who  Is  a  stu- 
dent attending  any  college  or  university,  or 
Is  the  spouse  of  any  such  student  outside 
the  county  wherein  he  Is  legally  registered 
to  vote,  or  who  Is  a  member  of  any  branch 
of  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
and  who  expects  to  be  absent  on  duty  on 
elecUon  day  from  the  county  In  which  he  Is 
registered,  or  the  spouse  or  members  of  his 
family  living  with  him.  For  this  last  class 
of  voter,  see  (VH)  MlUtary  and  other  Voters 
m  Special  Categories  post. 

(3)  Application  for  absentee  ballot — The 
voter  should  apply  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  county  in  which  his  voting  pre- 
cinct Is  located  for  an  absentee  baUot. 

Such  application  should  be  made  not  more 
than  60  days  prior  to  the  election  not  later 
than  the  Saturday  next  preceding  a  primary 
or  general  election  nor  after  regular  business 
hours  on  the  3d  next  preceding  the  date  of 
any  special  election  (I  3-3-2). 

Application  for  ballot  may  be  made  In  per- 
son or  by  m»U  on  a  blank  to  be  furnished 
by  the  clerk  of  any  Circuit  Court.  The  voter 
must  complete  and  sign  the  application  and 
return  It  to  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  county  In  which  he  la  a  qualified  elec- 
tor (13-3-3). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  baUot,  the  voter  shall  make  and 
subscribe  the  declaration  printed  on  the  bal- 
lot envelope  which  the  clerk  will  send  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ballot. 

The  voter  then  shall  be  In  the  presence  of 
no  other  person  mark  the  ballot,  fold  It 
and  place  It  In  the  ballot  envelope  and  seal 
the  envelope.  The  voter  shall  then  mall  or 
deliver  the  envelope  to  the  officer  who  Issued 
the  ballot. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
appropriate  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  In  time 
for  Mm  to  deliver  It  to  the  election  commis- 
sioners before  the  closing  of  the  polls 
(13-3-7). 

///.  mZifary  and  other  voters  In  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  »re  Included  In  this  category— A 
member  of  any  branch  of  the  Armed  services 
of  the  United  States  and  who  In  the  perform- 


ance of  his  duties  expects  to  be  absent  on 
election  day  from  the  county  In  which  he  U 
registered,  or  his  wife  or  husband  or  other 
member  of  his  famUy  Uvlng  with  such  per- 
son (13-3-1). 

(3)  Registration— Registration  Is  required 
but  may  be  made  by  mall  ((  3-2-23).  Same 
provisions  apply  as  are  set  forth  for  civilian 
voters  at  (V)  Registration. 

(3)   Absentee  voting — Same  provisions  ap- 
ply as  are  set  forth  at  (VI)  Absentee  Voting. 
wiscoNsnt 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Wests  Wisconsin  Stats.  Ann.  1967  ed.  and 
to  Constitution  of  1848,  as  amended.) 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year  next  preced- 
ing the  election,  and  In  the  election  district 
10  days  (Const.  Art.  mil;  Stats,  i  6.02). 

(a)  Those  moving  from  one  election  dis- 
trict to  another  In  the  state  within  10  days 
of  election  may  vote  In  former  precinct 
(16.02). 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost 
his  residence  In  this  state  by  reason  of  his 
absence  on  business  of  the  United  States  or 
of  this  state  (Const.  Art.  Ill  (4); 

Nq  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  In  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  resident  of  this  state  In  consequence  of 
being  stationed  here  (Const.  Art.  ni  i  6) : 

Statutory  rules  for  determining  residence 
are  set  forth  at  Stats,  i  6  10. 

(b)  Special  residence  requirements  for 
presidential  elections  only — New  residents: 
Any  person  who  would  have  been  a  qualified 
elector  on  the  day  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion had  he  remained  in  the  state  from 
which  he  moved  and  who  Is  qualified  to  be  an 
elector  In  Wisconsin  except  that  he  cannot 
meet  the  residence  requirements  because  he 
has  lived  In  Wisconsin  less  than  1  year,  may 
vote  for  president  and  vice  president  but 
for  no  other  offices. 

Such  person  need  not  register  to  vote  but 
should  apply  to  the  proper  municipal  clerk 
either  in  person  or  In  writing  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  election. 

The  applicant  shall  swear  to  an  affidavit 
before  the  municipal  clerk  or  and  officer  au- 
thorized by  law  to  administer  oaths  and  shall 
also  complete  and  sign  a  card  saying  that  he 
Intends  to  vote  for  President  In  Wisconsin 
and  that  his  voting  privileges  should  be  can- 
celed at  his  previous  residence. 

The  municipal  clerk  shall  then  forward 
the  card  to  the  proper  officials  of  the  state 
of  former  residence  and  request  a  certificate 
from  that  official  certifying  to  the  fact  that 
the  applicant  would  have  been  qualified  to 
vote  In  his  former  state  had  be  not  moved. 

When  the  municipal  clerk  receives  this 
certification,  he  shall  notify  applicant  that 
he  may  vote  sooner  than  16  nor  later  than 
1  day  before  the  election. 

The  applicant,  voting  in  person,  shall  mark 
the  ballot  In  the  clerk's  presence  In  a  man- 
ner that  win  not  disclose  his  vote.  The  appli- 
cant shall  then  fold  the  ballot  and  place  It 
In  the  envelope  furnished  by  the  clerk  for 
this  purpose,  seal  the  envelope  and  swear  to 
the  affidavit  printed  on  the  envelope  (5  6.16). 

Former  residents— If  Ineligible  to  qualify 
as  an  elector  In  the  state  to  which  he  has 
moved,  any  former  qualified  Wisconsin  elec- 
tor may  vote  an  absentee  ballot  In  the  pre- 
cinct of  his  prior  residence  In  any  presiden- 
tial election  occurring  within  24  months  after 
leaving  Wisconsin  by  requesting  an  applica- 
tion form  and  returning  It  properly  executed 
to  the  municipal  clerk  of  his  prior  Wisconsin 
residence.  Application  mvtst  be  received  In 
sufficient  time  for  ballots  to  be  mailed  and 
returned  prior  to  the  Presidential  election 
(J6.18). 

//.  Absentee  voting 

(1)  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualifled 
elector  who  Is  or  expects  to  be  absent  from 
the  munldpaUty  In  which  be  la  a  qualified 


elector  on  election  day  whether  by  reason 
of  active  service  In  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  or  for  any  other  reason,  or  who  be- 
cause of  sickness,  physical  disability  or  reli- 
gious reasons  cannot  appear  at  the  polling 
place  in  his  precinct.  Any  qualified  elector 
who  changes  his  residence  within  this  state 
after  registration  closes,  but  who  falls  to 
change  bis  registration  may  vote  an  absentee 
ballot  In  the  precinct  where  qualified  to  vote 
before  moving  (j  6.86). 

(3)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — Applica- 
tion for  absentee  ballot  may  be  made  by  the 
voter  m  writing  or  In  person. 

If  the  application  Is  made  In  writing,  the 
application,  signed  by  the  elector,  shall  be 
received  no  sooner  than  the  1st  of  the  month 
3  months  before  the  election  nor  after  S  p.m. 
on  the  Friday  Immediately  preceding  the 
election. 

If  the  application  Is  made  In  person,  the 
application  shall  not  be  made  sooner  than 
the  1st  of  the  month  3  months  before  the 
month  of  the  election  nor  later  than  6  p.m, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  election  (S  6.86). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  voter 
shall  subscribe  to  the  affidavit  printed  on 
the  ballot  envelope  either  before  a  person 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  or  before  2 
witnesses  who  are  qualified  electors  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  voter  shall  then  In  the  presence  of  the 
officer  administering  the  oath  or  2  witnesses 
as  the  case  may  be.  mark  the  ballot  but  In 
such  a  way  that  the  observer  will  not  know 
how  he  marked  It.  The  voter  shall  then  fold 
the  ballot  and  place  It  In  the  ballot  envelope 
supplied  for  this  purpose.  The  envelope  shall 
then  be  mailed  or  delivered  In  person  to  the 
appropriate  clerk. 

The  voted  ballot  must  be  received  by  the 
municipal  clerk  In  time  for  delivery  to  the 
polls  before  the  closing  hour  (5  6.87). 

III.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category— For 
these  purposes  "military  elector"  Includes: 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of 
the  United  Sates;  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  civilian  officially  attached 
to  the  military  serving  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States;  spouses  and  de- 
pendents of  the  foregoing  residing  with  or 
accompanying  them  when  living  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  ( §6.22) . 

The  special  voting  privileges  for  persons  In 
this  category  shall  continue  for  6  months 
after  honorable  discharge  but  this  extension 
does  not  apply  to  spouses  and  dependents  of 
military  electors  (§6.22(7) ). 

(2)  Registration — Military  electors  are  not 
required  to  register  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing at  any  election  (56.22(3)). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — The  ballot  shall  be 
marked  and  returned  the  same  as  other 
absentee  ballots  (56.22(6).  see  VI  Absentee 
Voting). 

WYOMING 

(Unless  Otherwise  Indicated,  references  are 
to  Wyoming  State.  1967  and  1966  Supp.  and 
to  the  Constitution  of  1890,  as  amended.) 
/.  Residence 

To  Vote  One  Must  Be: 

A  resident  of  the  state  1  year  and  In  the 
county  60  days  next  preceding  the  election 
and  of  the  precinct  at  leaat  10  days  (Const. 
Art.  6  5  2;  State.  Supp.  §22-118.3). 

(a)  No  elector  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
lost  his  residence  In  this  state  by  reason  of 
his  absence  on  business  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  this  state,  or  In  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  (Const.  Art.  6 
5  7;  State.  Supp.  5  23-118.3). 

No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  In  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  reeldent  of  this  state  In  consequence  of 
his  being  stationed  therein  (Const.  Art.  • 
18;   State.  Supp.  5  22-118.3). 

For  statutory  rtUes  to  determine  residence 
see  State.  Supp    5  23-118.3). 
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Persons  who  move  to  a  new  precinct 
within  10  days  of  an  election  may  still  vote 
in  their  former  precinct   (Supp.   5  23-118.3 

(J))- 
(b)     Special    residence    requlremente    for 

presidential  elections  only:  A  former  reel- 
dent  loses  his  residence  In  Wyoming  when  he 
acquires  a  residence  In  another  state  except 
that  m  a  year  In  which  a  general  election 
Is  held.  If  his  Wyoming  registration  Is  in 
force  at  the  time  he  removes  to  another 
state  with  the  Intention  of  making  It  his 
home,  and  If  under  the  laws  of  the  other 
state,  he  will  be  Ineligible  to  qualify  as  a 
voter  of  that  state  because  of  insufficient 
residence  in  that  state  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  retained  his  residence  In  Wyoming  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  In  the  general  elec- 
tion. Upon  complying  with  the  absent  voting 
provisions,  such  persons  will  be  sent  a  Wyo- 
ming general  election  ballot  which  he  may 
vote  In  the  precinct  In  which  he  was  regis- 
tered at  the  time  he  removed  from  Wyoming 
to  the  other  state  (Supp.  5  22-118.3  (K)  (6) ). 
//.  Absentee  voting 
The  following  provisions  apply  to  primary, 
general  and  special  elections  to  fill  vacancies 
In  the  office  of  representative  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  participated  In  by  the 
voters  of  a  county,  district  larger  than  a 
county,  or  of  the  stete;  municipal  primary, 
general  and  special  elections;  bond  elections 
of  any  county,  city  or  town,  school  district  or 
high  school  district  (Supp.  5  22-118.121). 

( 1 )  Who  may  vote  absentee — Any  qualified 
elector  who  expects  to  be  absent  from  his 
county  of  residence  on  election  day  or  who  Is 
physically  unable  to  appear  at  the  polls  of 
his  voting  precinct  by  reason  of  Illness  or 
otherwise  or  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  As  to  the  last  category,  see  (VII)  Mili- 
tary and  Other  Voters  In  Special  Categories 
post  (Supp.  5  22-118.122). 

(2)  Applying  for  absentee  ballot — ^Request 
ballot  from  appropriate  clerk  In  writing,  but 
no  particular  form  Is  required  except  that  It 
shall  set  forth  the  necessary  Information. 

The  request  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
voter  by  any  qualified  voter  of  the  same 
county  who  shall  state  that  he  Is  acquainted 
with  the  elector  and  knows  him  to  be  a  qual- 
ified elector  (Supp.  J  22-118.124). 

Requests  for  ballote  must  be  made  not 
more  than  40  days  prior  to  the  election  con- 
cerned (Supp.  5  22-118.126). 

(3)  Procedure  In  voting  ballot — The  voter 
upon  receipt  of  the  ballot  and  ballot  envelope 
shall  mark  the  ballot  In  the  presence  of  any 
public  official  authorized  by  law  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  or  in  the  presence  of  two  disinter- 
ested witnesses  but  In  such  manner  that  such 
persons  cannot  see  the  vote. 

•nie  voter  shall  then  take  and  subscribe 
the  affidavit  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  be- 
fore the  official  or  witnesses.  The  voter  shall 
then  fold  the  ballot  and  place  It  In  the  ballot 
envelope  and  seal  the  envelope.  The  public 
official,  or  witnesses,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
sign  the  certificate  on  the  ballot  envelope. 
The  envelope  shall  then  be  mailed  to  the 
clerk  (Supp.  5  23-118.129), 

Such  ballote  must  be  received  by  the  clerk 
In  time  for  him  to  deliver  them  at  or  before 
the  opening  of  the  polls  on  election  day 
(Supp.  5  22-118.138). 

///.  Military  and  other  voters  in  special 
categories 

The  following  pertain  to  primary,  general 
and  special  elections  to  fill  vacancies  In  the 
Office  of  United  States  Representative  in 
Congreee,  participated  In  by  the  voters  of  a 
county,  district  larger  than  a  county,  or  of 
the  state;  municipal  primary,  general  and 
special  elections;  bond  election  of  any  county, 
city,  town,  school  district  or  high  school  dis- 
trict (Supp.  23-118.121 ) . 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Wyoming  law  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  enable  military  per- 
sonnel to  participate  In  the  electoral  process 


and  the  state  and  county  selective  service 
boards,  all  military  organizations,  the  adju- 
tant general,  citizens  and  officers  of  the  state 
are  charged  vrtth  the  duty  of  cooperating 
with  the  election  officials  In  carrying  out 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  law  (Supp. 
5  22-118.123). 

(1)  Who  are  Included  In  this  category — 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while  In  active 
service  and  his  spouse  and  dependente;  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States  and  his  spouse  and  dependente;  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  Stetes  In  all 
categories  serving  outelde  the  territorial 
limlte  of  the  several  states  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  his 
spouse  and  dependente  when  residing  with 
or  accompanying  him,  whether  or  not  the 
employee  Is  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and 
whether  or  not  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress;  members  of  a  religious  group 
or  welfare  agency  assisting  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  Is  officially  attached  to 
and  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  and  his 
spouse  and  dependents  (Supp.  §  22-118.122), 

(2)  Registration — Registration  Is  required 
of  electors  in  military  service  and  such  elec- 
tors must  re-register  for  each  election  In 
which  they  vote  (Supp.  §22-118.130). 

powever,  for  electors  In  military  service 
registration  may  be  made  at  the  same  time 
as  voting  the  absentee  ballot  from  the 
Information  given  on  the  ballot  envelope 
(Supp.  5  22-118.132;  22-118.141). 

(3)  Absentee  voting — Requeste  for  ballote 
may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  year 
but  not  less  than  15  days  prior  to  the  election 
concerned  (Supp.  5  22-118.126). 

In  other  respecte,  the  procedure  for  other 
absent  voters  shall  be  followed.  The  clerks 
are  urged  to  make  a  special  effort  to  see  that 
ballote  received  by  the  clerk  on  election  day 
from  military  voters  are  delivered  to  the 
polls    (Supp.   5  22-118.138). 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  GO- 
INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMIS- 
SION ON  BALANCED  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
90th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development.  This 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64, 
had  wide  bipartisan  support.  The  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, held  extensive  public  hearings  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  and  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  committee.  On 
October  27,  1967,  this  legislative  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  Balanced  Economic 
Development  Commission  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  was  sent 
to  the  House  where  it  was  referred  to  the 
House  Foreign  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
committee  had  a  backlog  of  legislation  to 
consider  and  no  hearings  were  scheduled 
in  the  House.  The  resolution,  of  course, 
died  with  the  adjournment  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  reintroduce 
this  joint  resolution  and  once  again  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  been  joined 
by  a  large  number  of  cosponsors  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  Cosjwnsoring  this 
resolution  are  Senators  Baker,  Bennett, 
BiTRDicK,  Cook,  Cttrtis,  Dominick.  Fan- 


nin, Hansen,  Harris,  Hruska,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  McGovERN,  Miller,  Pearson, 
Percy,  Prouty,  Randolph,  and  Stevens. 
In  again  speaking  to  the  subject  of  the 
economic  development  of  our  great  com- 
mimities  across  the  Nation,  I  recall  that 
on  February  6,  1967,  I  ejJpressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  interest  and  obligation  to  attempt 
an  objective  appraisal  of  the  contributing 
factors  that  make  for  rapid  economic 
development  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  slow  economic  development  and 
even  stagnation  in  others;  population 
explosions  in  metropolitan  areas  and 
outmigration  in  rural  areas,  thus  creat- 
ing serious  economic,  educational  and 
social  problems  in  both  places. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  developed  the  legislative  proposal  . 
to  establish  a  National  Committee  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development  which 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  April  6, 
1967.  It  has  now  been  2  years  since  I  made 
my  original  obsen'ations  and  although 
some  progress  to  bring  this  critical  prob- 
lem to  the  forefront  in  our  thinking  and 
some  considerations  of  the  national 
economy  have  been  made,  the  situation 
continues  to  escape  practical,  sensible, 
and  systematic  solution. 

In  reviewing  my  remarks  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64  over  the  past  2  years, 
I  have  found  the  reasoning  behind  and 
justification  for  a  national  commission 
to  study  the  social,  demographic,  politi- 
cal, educational,  and  economic  factors  af- 
fecting population  shifts  and  economic 
development  in  both  the  rural  and  urban 
areas  of  America  are  still  valid.  I  call 
attention  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  113,  part  7,  page  8518,  and  vol- 
ume 113,  part  22.  page  30359.  The  follow- 
ing pertinent  remarks  are  particularly 
significant,  and  I  should  like  again  to 
share  them  with  those  Senators  who 
were  present  at  the  time,  and  also  sum- 
marize the  remarks  as  background  in- 
formation for  our  new  and  distinguished 
colleagues. 

I  am  convinced  we  do  not  have  the  luxtiry 
of  10,  20,  or  perhaps  30  years  to  Investigate 
and  start  to  correct  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  find  their  solutions  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  Expert  testimony  given  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  Goverimient  Operations 
Committee  confirmed  this  conviction.  The 
time  element  is  crucial  and  critical.  Ameri- 
can patience  is  running  low.  It  Is  time  to  get 
America  going  again ! 

As  significant  and  worthwhUe  as  some  of 
the  legislative  proposals  Introduced  In  the 
90th  Congress  has  been  In  addressing  the  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  faced  by  the 
citizens  of  this  nation,  they  unfortunately 
do  not  provide  for  coordination  of  their 
specific  ends  into  a  significant  and  systematic 
program  for  a  national  goal.  We  have  reached 
a  decisive  crossroads  In  the  20th  Century 
that  demands  a  sober,  honest  look  at  the 
caiises  of  the  social  and  economic  iUnesses 
Isesettlng  America,  what  our  future  should 
be,  and  how  best  to  obtain  these  goals.  We 
must  draw  together,  in  a  concrete  way,  the 
many  aspecte  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  factors  that  come  into  play  in  the 
everyday  lives  of  all  our  citizens  and  affect 
their  tomorrow— their  security— their  dig- 
nity as  Individuals — and  above  all.  their 
opportunities  to  live  a  tranquU  and  produc- 
tive life.  _.  _ 
To  all  this.  It  falls  within  our  purview 
to  reassess  the  impact  and  the  roles  of  local, 
state,  and  Federal  governmental  entitles  sln- 
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(ularly.  In  their  Interrelatlonahlp.  and  col- 
leotlTSly.  We  muat  also  reaMcea  the  role  of 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy — this  pow- 
erftU  demonstration  of  our  economic  free- 
dom— and  offer  suggestions  to  that  sector  to 
the  end  that  Its  strength  and  full  potential 
can  be  utilised  and  coordinated  with  the 
•fforta  of  our  governmental  structures  In 
bringing  about  the  social  and  economic  gaina 
necesaary  to  perpetuate  our  inherent  rights 
and  enable  this  great  nation  of  ours  to  move 
forward. 

To  this  end,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  #M 
(and  companion  bill  House  Joint  Resolution 
#900)  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Balanced  Economic 
Development  composed  of  16  public-spirited 
Individuals  from  a  cross-section  of  rural  and 
urban  communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  plus  4  members  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  those  most  qualified  by 
training,  experience,  or  knowledge  In  the 
fields  pertinent  to  the  Commission's  sub- 
ject matter.  The  lifespan  of  the  Commission 
Is  two  years  to  assiire  the  American  people 
that  they  are  not  saddled  with  another  self- 
perpetuating  bureaucracy,  but  rather  a  com- 
mission that  will  do  ita  job  and  dissolve. 

How  can  a  country  that  Is  fabulously  rich 
and  ye*  shockingly  poor  .  .  .  that  la  strong 
In^  potential  and  yet.  to  a  certain  extent. 
weak  in  results  .  .  .  that  has  unexhausted 
resources  and  yet  for  some  is  exhausted  in 
opportunitlee  .  .  that  finds  its  citizens  liv- 
ing In  overpopulated  areas,  and  yet  has  vast 
unpopulated  lands  .  .  .  and  which  is  above 
all  a  free  and  democratic  society  .  .  .  achieve 
its  millennium:  The  best  possible  develop- 
ment of  Its  economy  and  best  possible  life  for 
its  citizens?  It  Is  the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  it 64  to  help  find  constructive  and 
effective  answers  to  these  questions  by  estab- 
lishing a  National  Commission  on  Balanced 
Economic  Development. 

Since  the  original  resolution  was  In- 
troduced and  passed  by  the  Senate,  I 
have  received  over  500  letters  from  every 
comer  of  the  United  States  expressing 
an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tlonsd  Commission  on  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development.  These  letters  have 
come  from  educators.  local.  State  and 
Federal  oCBcials.  scientists,  entrepre- 
neurs, national  interest  groups,  public 
and  nonprofit  research  organizations, 
and  so  forth.  Every  letter  expressed 
strong  support  and  many  have  written 
several  pages  giving  me  the  benefit  of 
their  coimsel  and  advice  which  I  deeply 
appreciate.  At  random  I  have  chosen  ex- 
amples of  such  letters  and  want  to  share 
them  with  Senators,  and  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record,  in  order  that  they,  too, 
can  understand  my  optimism  and  con- 
fidence that  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  will  reap  countless 
benefits  In  our  understanding  and  cor- 
rection of  the  rtiral-urban  imbalance 
which  has  heli>ed  to  bring  financial  crises 
of  city  governments,  financial  bank- 
ruptcy to  many  municipal  and  county 
governments,  as  well  as  threatening  the 
solvency  of  State  governments,  in  the 
less  populated  areas  of  this  land  of 
plenty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments  Prom  PEOBaxL  Aokncies 

Jonathan  tindley,  Deputy  Asalst«tnt  Secre- 
tary for  Policy  Coordination.  EcononUc  De- 
velopment Administration.  U.S.  Department 
erf  Commerce.  Washington.  D.C..  June  19, 
1968:  "...  As  you  so  aptly  put  It.  this  na- 
tion has  yet  to  approach  the  problem  of  the 


city  In  its  totality.  The  national  economy  la 
becoming  Increasingly  characterized  by  a 
system  of  cities.  Yet  left  alone,  it  is  becoming 
an  unbalanced  system  with  the  bulk  of  the 
growth  occurring  in  a  few  major  urban 
places.  Such  unbalanced  growth  could 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  whole  system." 

Clyde  T.  Ellis.  Consultant  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.,  August  31,  1968:  ".  .  .  Speaking  only 
for  myself.  I  can  congratiilate  you  and  the 
other  sponsors  of  this  Resolution,  and  am 
happy  to  express  my  feeling  that  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  and  that  Its  piissage  would  be 
good  for  the  whole  country." 

Oeorge  D.  Hann,  Regional  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Regional  Ofllce,  Dallas, 
Tex,  August  S,  1968:  ".  .  .  You  can  expect 
me  to  do  anything  I  can  to  further  this 
project  .  .  ." 

Harold  A.  Haswell,  Director  of  Educational 
Reeearch.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  E^du- 
catlon,  and  Welfare.  Regional  Ofllce  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Augiist  14.  1968:  "...  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  establishing  a  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development  as  pro- 
posed In  S.J.  Res.  64." 

T.  W.  Taylor.  Acting  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior, Washington.  D.C..  August  14.  1968: 
".  .  .  Our  program  of  Employment  Assist- 
ance designed  to  help  Indian  people  find  sat- 
isfactory employment,  as  you  know,  involves 
us,  and  has  Involved  us  since  1952.  directly  In 
the  problem  so  acutely  described  In  S.J.  Res. 
64.  .  .  .  Consequently,  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  whose  objectives  Is  to  find  ways 
and  means  that  will  assist  us  In  furtherance 
of  employment  for  Indian  people  has  our 
total  support'." 

William  C.  Oalegar,  Regional  Director,  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior.  Dallas,  Tex., 
Augtist  5.  1968:  ".  .  .  The  distribution  of  the 
population  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control.  I  can  assure  you  of 
our  continuing  Interest  In  this  field.  I  share 
your  interest  in  improving  the  economic  bal- 
ance between  urban  and  rural  areas  and  wish 
you  every  success  in  your  efforts  to  do  so 
through  this  legislation." 

COMMXlfTS   PBOM    STATX   AND    LOCAL   ACKNCIXS 

Oeorge  Nader,  mayor.  Chandler.  Ariz..  Jan- 
uary IS.  1968:  "...  As  the  Mayor  of  an  agri- 
cultural community.  I  am  definitely  Inter- 
ested in  taking  steps  to  create  a  greater  eco- 
nomic balance  in  the  urban-rural  sectors  .  . 
I  am  sending  letters  to  Senator  Hayden  and 
Senator  Fannin  asking  them  to  support  your 
resolution  .  .  ." 

Lester  Maddox.  Governor,  State  of  Georgia, 
August  10,  1968:  "...  I  would  be  pleased  to 
lend  my  support  to  your  efforts  .  .  .  there  is 
a  need  for  pulling  together  the  fragmented 
activities  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments Into  more  meaningful,  coordinated  ad- 
ministrative units  .  . ." 

Richard  D.  Chumney,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Department  of  Agriculture.  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Trenton,  N  J..  February  9.  1968:  ".  .  . 
The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  vitally  concerned  with  the  total  economic 
development  of  both  rural  and  urban  areas 
and  strongly  supports  the  establishment  of 
a  Presidential  study  commission  such  as  en- 
visioned In  S.J.  Res.  64." 

Arthur  L.  Ortiz.  State  Planning  Officer, 
State  Planning  Office,  SUte  of  New  Mexico, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  March  12.  1968:  '.  .  .  we 
wish  to  support  S.J.  Resolution  64  ...  we 
feel  that  the  concept  embodied  In  it  la  cer- 
tainly a  good  one." 

Clifford  Wright.  Ed.  D..  Director  of  Cur- 
riculum, State  Department  of  Education. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  August  14.  1968:  ".  .  . 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Commission  would  provide  a 
thorough  study  of  population  migration  with 
the  objectives  of  finding  and  recommending 
solutions   to   the   tirban-rural   imbalance.   I 


shall  exert  my  energies  to  helping  in  thu 
cause  .  .  ." 

Ira  B.  McConnell,  special  consultant,  fl&cal 
and  programs,  Oklahoma  Public  Welfare 
Commission,  August  21,  1968:  ".  .  .  There 
never  has  been  a  truly  economic  distribution 
of  labor  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  ef- 
forts will  achieve  It.  .  .  .  "Someone  has  said 
that  modem  has  four  basic  wants:  respect, 
social  Justice,  economic  opportiinlty.  and  po- 
litical voice.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  we 
could  plan  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  wants 
only  after  obtaining  the  information  which 
should  be  made  available  following  the  cul- 
mination of  work  such  as  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  "Commission  on  Balanced 
Economic  Development." 

Ramon  Garcia  Santiago.  Chairman,  Puerto 
Rico  Planning  Board,  Office  of  the  Governor, 
Santurce  29,  PJl.,  March  19,  1968:  "...  I 
think  it  will  be  very  useftil  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment to  study  the  problem  of  population  Im- 
balances and  design  reconunendatlons  re- 
vitalizing areas  from  where  people  are  emi- 
grating." 

CoMMKNTS  Fkom  National  Interest  Gaorps 
James  G.  Patton,  consultant  to  the  board 
of  directors.  National  Farmers  Union,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  February  14,  1967:  "...  I  am 
delighted  that  you,  a  conservative,  are  iden- 
tifying yourself  with  the  futvire  In  develop- 
ing new  city  complexes  outside  the  urban 
centers." 

David  R.  Hxmter,  deputy  general  secretary. 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  U.S.A.,  New  York  City,  February  5. 
1968:  "...  I  am  sharing  this  material  (on 
J.  Res.  64.  Balanced  Economic  Development 
Commission)  with  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly In  the  Division  of  Christian  Life  and 
Mission,  and  we  will  relate  ourselves  to  this 
development  in  every  possible  way.  The  goal 
Is  a  worthy  and  much  needed  one  and  I  trust 
that  It  may  be  achieved." 

George  Douth,  U.S.  affairs  editor,  City  East 
CEPCOR,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.,  August  15, 
1968:  ".  .  .  It  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  nation  to  have  action  precede  knowledge. 
The  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  De- 
velopment could  contribute  Immeasurably  by 
disseminating  vital  Information  on  the  rural 
to  urban  population  shift,  generating  a  more 
meaningful  and  enriched  way  of  life  for  all 
America." 

COMMZNTS  FaOK  INOITSTST 

Derryfield  N.  Smith,  executive  director.  En- 
vironmental Development  Associates,  Con- 
sultants for  Planning,  Research  and  Manage- 
ment, Dulles  International  Airport,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  July  9,  1968:  ".  .  .  The  concept  and 
scope  of  your  excellent  proposal  are  thor- 
oughly justified  in  view  of  the  apparently 
aimless  drift  of  the  American  economy.  Since 
the  hearings  conducted  on  your  proposal 
about  a  year  ago,  the  continued  downward 
spiral  of  social  welfare  for  all  citizens  and 
the  lopsided  emphasis  on  unbalanced  eco- 
nomic solutions,  so  clearly  pointed  out  in 
those  hearings,  have  continued  unabated. 
Today  under  the  Increasing  urgency  of  tele- 
scoping events  It  Is  most  difficult  to  maintain 
an  essential  degree  of  balaQce  and  objec- 
tivity." 

James  R.  Anderson.  Clark  &  Enersen-Els- 
son.  Burroughs  Sc  Thomsen.  Architects-En- 
gineers-Planners, Lincoln,  Nebr.,  August  22. 
1968:  ".  .  .  It  is  precisely  with  these  problems 
that  you  speak  of.  the  rural-urban  population 
shift,  stimulating  Industrial  decentralization 
and  the  like,  that  we  are  faced  with  dally  In 
developing  Comprehensive  Plans  for  commu- 
nities and  counties  In  South  Dakota  and  else- 
where." 

James  M.  Rice,  president,  James  M.  Rice 
Associates,  Industrial  Developers  &  Consul- 
tants. Maywood.  N.J..  April  12.  1968:  ".  .  .  The 
Bill  that  Senator  Mundt  has  proposed  will  be 
of  great  assistance  In  taking  future  national 
clients  out  of  the  cities  Into  the  rural  areas." 
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Hans  K.  Klunder,  Hans  Klunder  Associates. 
Inc..  consultants  for  New  England  and  New 
York,  Hanover,  NB.,  January  26,  1968:  ".  .  . 
Be  assured  that  we  In  New  England  will  lend 
our  support  to  programs  designed  to  develop 
rural  areas  and  therefore  help  solve  urban 
core  problems." 

H.  M.  Conway,  Jr.,  president,  Conway  Re- 
.earch.  Inc.,  AtlanU,  Ga.,  February  16,  1968: 
".  .  .  This  Is  ...  to  urge  the  adoption  of  S.J. 
Bee.  64.  which  would  create  a  Conunlsslon 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development.  As  pub- 
Usher  of  the  magazine.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment, we  see  the  opportuiUty  for  such  a  \inlt 
to  make  a  significant  contribution." 

Comments  or  DisriNouisHn)  Educatoks 
Faculty  members  of  the  following  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  nation  have  en- 
dorsed or  are  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
basic  objectives  of  this  Joint  Resolution: 

CALtFOKNIA 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia— Agricultural   Extension   Service. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia—California CoUege  of  Medicine  (Phyl- 
lis Freeman  Mtirphf,  Department  of  Phar- 
macology) . 

ixoaiDA 

University  of  Florida,  OainesvlUe,  Florida — 
Florida  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  In- 
stitute of  Food  &  Agricultural  Sciences  (M.  O. 
Watklns,  Director) . 

nxiNOxs 

Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois— School  of  Business  (Kenneth  Gordon, 
Department  of  Managerial  Economics). 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois — De- 
partment of  Anthropology  (Dr.  D.  B.  Shlm- 
kin.  Professor  of  Anthropology  &  Geo- 
graphy). 

KANSAS 

Wichita  State  University,  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas— Office  of  Information  Services  (George 
J.  Wordon,  Director) . 

KENTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky— Department  of  Sociology. 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine.  Orono,  Maine — Coop- 
erative Extension  Service. 

MASSACHtrSETTS 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts— John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment, Institute  of  Politics  (John  Mc- 
Claughry,  Fellow). 

MINNESOTA 

University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota—Institute of  Agriculture  (Wilbur  R. 
Makl,  Professor  tt  Research  Coordinator  in 
Resource  and  Community  Development,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Economics) . 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi,  Columbia.  Mis- 
sissippi— School  of  Law,  Legal  Institute  of 
Agricultural  &  Resource  Development  (Wal- 
ter E.  Chryst,  Director  of  Economic  Re- 
search ) . 

lassotru 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri— College  of  Agriculture  (Rex  R.  Camp- 
bell. Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Rural  Sociology). 

University  of  Missouri.  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri— School  of  Education  (Calvin  E.  Gross. 
Dean). 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri— School  of  Social  and  Community  Serv- 
ices (Hugh  Denney,  Associate  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Regional  and  Community  Af- 
fairs). 

NEW  YORK 

State  University  of  New  York.  Buffalo. 
New  York — Office  Of  Urban  Affairs  (Gordon 
Edwards,  Director) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina— College  of  Agriculture  & 
Life  Sciences,  Agricultural  Policy  Institute 
(P.  A.  Mangum,  Jr.,  Associate  Director). 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma — College  of  Business,  Manpower 
Training  Center  (Dr.  John  Sheare,  Director). 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma — Research  Foundation  (Dr.  John 
Egermeler,  Director) . 


OREGON 

Oregon  State  University,  Corvallls,  Ore- 
gon— Cooperative  Extension  Service  (Ted 
Sldor,  Resource  Development  Specialist). 

SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

Black  HllU  Teachers  College,  Spearfish, 
South  Dakota  (J.  B.  Smith,  Professor  of 
Geography). 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion, 
South  Dakota — Institute  of  Public  Affairs. 

TEXAS 

Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station, 
Texas — College  of  Engineering,  Department 
of  Highway  Economy,  William  G.  Adklns, 
Head;  Texas  Transportation  Institute;  and 
Industrial  Economics  Reseerch  Division. 

OTHERS 

Kenneth  Gordon,  Department  of  Mana- 
gerial Economics,  School  of  Business,  North- 
western University,  Chicago,  111.,  August  6, 
1968:  ".  .  .  The  subject  Indeed  Is  worthy  of 
congressional  study,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Commission  will  stimulate  work  in  this  area 
more  generally." 

George  J.  Worden,  Office  of  Information 
Services,  Wichita  State  University,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  August  9,  1968:  ".  .  .  You  may  be 
assured  that  those  of  us  at  Wichita  State 
University  will  lend  any  support  we  can  to 
help  establish  this  important  commission." 
Thomas  R.  Ford,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  August  6,  1968:  ".  .  .  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  of  your  efforts  to  seek  remediee  for 
these  problems  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Balaoiced  Economic  Effort. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  lend  our  support  to 
the  legUlatlon  .  .  ." 

Edwin  H.  Bates,  Associate  Director,  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  University  of  Maine, 
Orono.  Maine,  January  18,  1968:  ".  .  .  The 
concern  of  many  people  who  are  engaged  to 
some  degree  in  trying  to  bring  about  deeirable 
changes  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  Is 
the  sheer  size  of  the  job  to  be  done.  The 
probable  costs,  though  Immense,  will  be  small 
Indeed  compared  to  the  obvious  benefits  from 
balanced  economic  development.  And  the 
costs  of  continued  neglect  and  absence  of 
corrective  action,  as  you  point  out,  is  so 
frightening  and  insensible,  they  can  no  longer 
be  considered  acceptable  alternatives." 

John  McClaughry,  Institute  of  Politics, 
John  P.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary 5,  1968:  "...  I  commend  you  for  your 
Important  Initiative  In  this  area  .  .  .  Our 
party  has  sound  ideas  which  will  gain  us  In- 
creased support  If  their  Importance  Is 
brought  home  to  the  American  People  ..." 
Walter  E.  Chryst,  Director  of  Economic  Re- 
search, Legal  Institute  of  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Development  School  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1968:  ".  .  .  Your  proposal  Is  excel- 
lent and  extremely  timely.  .  .  .  there  Is  a 
grovsing  need  to  address  the  problems  of 
Malnstreet  .  .  ." 

Calvin  E.  Gross,  Dean.  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
June  17,  1968:  "...  I  am  always  wary  of 
Federal  activities  which  tend  to  manipulate 
the  destinies  of  people,  but  I  am  also  quite 
aware  that  to  do  nothing  also  constitutes  a 
policy,  and  I  am  therefore  more  than  willing 


to  support  yova  proposal  for  this  commis- 
sion .  .  ." 

Fred  A.  Mangum,  Jr.,  Associate  Director, 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh, 
Agricultural  PoUcy  Institute,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
August  7,  1968:  ".  .  .  Realizing  that  urban 
places  serve  as  the  foci  of  economic  growth, 
much  can  still  be  accomplished  In  promoting 
development  within  the  economic  sphere  of 
these  cities  as  well  as  job  opportunities  in 
completely  rural  areas.  Your  bill  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution." 

James  R.  Bradley.  Head,  Industrial  Eco- 
nomics Research  Division,  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, College  of  Engineering.  August  2, 
1968:  "...  I  want  you  to  know  that  our  uni- 
versity will  cooperate  in  any  way  possible.  As 
a  land  grant  tinlverslty,  we  are  fully  aware  of 
the  urban-rural  Imbalance,  and  we  feel  that 
with  adequate  study,  a  great  deal  of  correc- 
tive action  could  and  should  be  taken." 

William  O.  Adklns,  Head,  Department  of 
Highway  Economy,  College  of  Engineering, 
■ffeas  Transportation  Institute,  Texas  A&M 
University,  College  Station,  Tex.,  January  10. 
1968:  ".  .  .  May  I  .  .  .  commend  you  for 
focusing  your  attenion  and  energies  on  this 
most  important  subject?  ...  I  agree  that  it 
is  most  worthwhile  that  we  should  develop  a 
well-conceived  and  well -reinforced  national 
goal  to  seek  a  balanced  rural-urban  society. 
The  Commission  you  propose  and  its  study 
task  should  contribute  to  this  purpose." 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  such  a 
spontaneous  reaction  to  proposed  legis- 
lation does  not  come  too  often,  and  need- 
less to  say,  it  is  a  rewarding  experience 
to  have  such  important  grassroots  sup- 
port from  the  college  campuses  to  the 
Federal  Government  agencies.  There  is 
without  shadow  of  a  doubt  a  need  to  in- 
ventory the  instruments  and  instrumen- 
talities at  the  local,  State,  and  Federal 
levels  that  have  contributed  to  the  popu- 
lation imbalance  that  is  facing  our  Na- 
tion today.  We  must  also  establish  pri- 
orities as  to  what  can  be  done  first  to 
alleviate  the  disparity  of  income  and  so- 
cial services  that  exist  from  community 
to  community— whether  in  the  rural,  less 
populated  areas  of  the  country  or  in  the 
overcrowded  ghettos  in  the  American 
cities. 

But,  first,  we  must  systematically  ana- 
lyze the  forces  that  interact  to  create 
conditions  that  deprive  many  of  our  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  to  live  a  life  that 
guarantees  adequate  social  services,  a 
livable  wage,  and  an  unrestricted  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  that  is  a  hallmark  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  A  National  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development, 
made  up  of  distinguished  citizens  from 
representative  communities  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical way  to  ferret  out  these  factors 
and  forces,  order  the  priorities  for  a  na- 
tional policy  to  alleviate  the  population 
imbalance  and  uneven  economic  devel- 
opment of  local  communities,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  to 
the  method  which  is  best  suited  for  all 
segments  of  our  society  to  enjoy  those 
guaranteed  liberties  and  freedoms  which 
our  Constitution  provides. 

To  summarize  the  basic  areas  of  con- 
cern that  the  National  Commission  would 
be  interested  in.  this  resolution  provides 
that  the  Commission  make — 

First,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  economic,  social,  £Uid  political  factors 
which  affect  the  geographic  location  of 
industry; 
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Second,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  factors 
which  are  necessary  in  order  for  indus- 
tries to  operate  eCQciently  outside  the 
large  urban  centers  or  to  operate  and 
expand  within  the  large  urban  centers 
without  the  creation  of  new  economic 
and  social  problems: 

Third,  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
might  effectively  encourage  a  more  bal- 
anced industrial  and  economic  growth 
throughout  the  Nation; 

Fourth,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  limits  imposed  upon  population  den- 
sity in  order  for  municipalities,  or  other 
political  subdivisions,  to  provide  neces- 
sary public  services  in  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  manner; 

Fifth,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
tbe  effect  on  governmental  efficiency 
generally  of  differing  patterns  and  in- 
tensities of  population  concentration; 

Sixth,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  extent. to  which  a  better  geographic 
balance  uk  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation  serves  the  public  interest; 

Seventh,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  role  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  and  should  play  in  promot- 
ing geographic  balance  in  the  economic 
development  of  a  State  or  region;  and 

Eighth,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
practicable  ways  in  which  Federal  ex- 
penditures can  and  should  be  managed 
so  as  to  encourage  a  greater  geographic 
balance  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation. 

Thorough  tmalysis  of  these  eight  points 
will  be  of  Immeasurable  assistance  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  their  re- 
spective decisionmaking  function,  which, 
in  the  last  and  final  analysis,  is  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunities  and  a  fair 
chance  for  a  free  people,  wherever  they 
live  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORD. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60>  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Balanced 
Economic  Development.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  MuNDT  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxs.  60 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

DicLASATioif  or  PtnU«SB 
Section  1.  The  Congress  flnda  and  declares 
tbat  there  Is  a  need  for  more  Information 
and  understanding  concerning  the  means  for 
achieving  a  better  geographic  and  popula- 
tion balance  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation.  With  a  view  to  providing  such 
Information  and  understanding.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  bipartisan  commission  to  undertake  a 
thorough  study  and  analysis  of  cxirrent  geo- 
graphic trends  In  the  economic  development 
of  the  Nation,  the  causative  factors  Influ- 
encing the  same,  the  implications  thereof 
In  terms  of  the  distribution  of  population. 


the  effect  of  government  actions  In  shaping 
such  trends,  and  the  factors,  private  and  pub- 
lic. Influencing  the  geographic  location  of 
Industry  and  commerce  and  the  movement 
of  population  as  an  aid  In  the  formation  of 
policy  at  all  levels  of  government. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OT  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  ••Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  at  least  one  million 
persoas. 

(3)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  less  than  one  million 
persons,  but  not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons. 

(3)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  but  not  leas  than 
ten  thousand  persons. 

(4)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  towns,  villages,  and  com- 
munities In  the  United  States  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  ten  thousand  persons. 

(3 )  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  residence  or  political  affiliation  from 
among  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
specially  qualified  by  training,  experience, 
or  knowledge  In  any  field  pertinent  to  the 
subject  matter  to  be  studied  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  each  class  of  four  mem- 
bers described  In  clauses  (1),  (3).  (3).  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b).  not  more  than  half 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1),  (2), 
(3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b),  the  popula- 
tion of  any  city.  town,  village,  or  community 
m  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  data  contained  In  the  cur- 
rent decennial  census  of  population  taken 
in  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

(f)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  lu  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Durm  or  the  coMMiaaioir 
Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  undertake  a 
thorough  and  objective  study  and  Investi- 
gation In  furtherance  of  the  purpoaw  set 
forth  In  section  1.  Such  study  and  Investiga- 
tion  shall   include,   without   being  limited 


(1)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
economic,  physical,  environmental,  social, 
and  political  factors  which  affect  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  industry  and  the  move- 
ment of  population; 

(2)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  are 
necessary  In  order  for  Industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expand  within  the  large  urban 
centers  without  the  creation  of  new  economic 
and  social  problems: 

(3)  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  Federal  Oovemment  might  ef- 
fectively encourage  a  more  balanced  Indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout  the 
Nation: 

(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  lim- 
its Imposed  upon  population  density  In  order 
for  municipalities,  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions, to  provide  necessary  public  serv- 
ices In  the  most  efficient  and  effective  man- 
ner: 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  effect 


on  governmental  efficiency  generally  of  dif- 
fering patterns  and  intensities  of  population 
concentration: 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  better  geographic  balance  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
serves  the  public  Interest: 

(7)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  role 
which  State  and  local  governments  can  and 
should  play  In  promoting  geographic  balance 
In  the  economic  development  of  a  State  or 
region:  and 

(8)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  practi- 
cable ways  m  which  Federal  expenditures  can 
and  should  be  managed  so  as  to  encourage  a 
greater  geographic  balance  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

POWXBS    AND    ADMINISTRATION     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  as  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission,  subcommittee, 
or  member  deems  advisable.  Any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission,  or  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
staff  personnel  as  It  deems  necessary  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procure  such 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  day  for  Individuals. 

COMPENSATION  Or  MZMBEKS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  In  bis  regular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  ^iTn  In  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  for  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) .  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission. 

EXPENSES   or  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  Tliere  are  autborlxed  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasiffy 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  joint 
resolution. 

EXPIRATION    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sxc.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  report. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  1151)  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  fish  resources  of  the  United 
States  including  the  fresh  water  and 
marine  fish  cultural  industries  against 
the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
diseases  of  fish  and  shellfish,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  .  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  103)  to  replace 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  with 
a  U.S.  Labor  Court. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1033)  the  Com- 
prehensive Community  College  Act  of 
1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  . 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1102)  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
in  order  to  provide  for  cancellation  of 
loans  pursuant  to  such  acts  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  provide  for  pasrments  for  such  service 
on  loans  insured  or  made  pursuant  to 
agreements  under  such  act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  309)  the  postal 
employee-management  relations  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1164)  to  provide 
for  orderly  trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill 
products  by  establishing  quota  limita- 
tions on  steel  imports  into  this  country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
9— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 
OBSERVE  "PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 
DAY" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Purdue 
University,  one  of  the  very  fine  institu- 
tions of  Indiana,  this  year  celebrates  its 
100th  anniversary.  Established  as  a 
land-grant  college,  it  grew  out  of  the 
first  major  Federal  effort  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation. It  has  since  distinguished  itself 
in  service  to  individuals  from  every  part 
of  the  country  and  has  generally  en- 
hanced the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished Hocsier  colleague.  Mi-.  Bayh, 
an  alumnus  of  Purdue,  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  for  observ- 
ance of  May  6,  1969,  as  "Purdue  Univer- 
sity Day." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
full  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The   concurrent  resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  9)   was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  9 

Whereas,  Purdue  University  was  orga- 
nized 100  years  ago  on  May  6,  1869,  under  the 
1869  Acts  of  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly, as  a  land-grant  university  pursuant  to 
the  1862  Act,  popularly  known  as  the  Mor- 
rill Act,  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 

Whereas,  the  University  was  named  for 
John  Purdue,  a  citizen  of  Lafayette.  Indi- 
ana, and  a  principal  benefactor  of  the  Uni- 
versity and 

Whereas,  Purdue  University  was  estab- 
lished for  the  teaching  of  the  agrlcultxu-al 
and  mechanical  arts,  and  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies.  In  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  United 
States  and 

Whereas  In  the  100  years  since  Its  humble 
beginnings  Purdue  University  has  continued 
to  fulfill  Its  original  purposes  and  has  become 
an  Institution  of  national  and  International 
reputation  for  excellence  In  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, science,  education,  technology,  and 
the  humanities:  and 

Whereas  Purdue  University  has  prepared 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Indiana's  and 
the  Nation's  young  citizens  for  useful  serv- 
ice to  themselves,  to  their  neighbors,  to  their 
communities,  States,  and  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  stature  of  this  great  Uni- 
versity Is  a  tribute  to  the  vision  and  effort 
of  all  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana:  and 

Whereas  the  students,  faculty,  staff, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  Purdue  University  re- 
affirm Purdue's  dedication  to  continued  dis- 
tinguished education,  research,  and  service 
of  benefit  to  all  of  mankind:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  May  6,  1969.  should 
be  observed  as  "Purdue  University  Day" 
throughout  the  Nation  as  an  expression  of 
the  appreciation  by  not  only  the  people  of 
Indiana  but  people  everywhere  for  the  work 
of  this  preeminent  university.  Its  continu- 
ing record  of  accomplishments  In  higher  edu- 
cation, and  Its  service  to  the  whole  fabric 
of  society. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  CONTROL  OF 
AIRLINE  HIJACKING 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  100)  relating  to  the  control  of  air- 
line hijacking,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Moss,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  to  amend 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  rela- 
tive to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  28,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  17)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING— SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  hearing  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  Hamer  H.  Budge,  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  on 
problems  in  the  securities  industry. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  March  6,  1969,  in  room  5302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  78— TO  ESTABLISH  A 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  THE  HUMAN  ENVI- 
RONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  will  hold 
hearings  on  Senate  Resolution  78,  to  es- 
tablish a  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment  on 
March  4,  5,  and  6,  and  continuing  on 
March  18. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Senate  Resolution 
78  to  create  a  forum  in  the  Senate  to 
study  the  character  and  extent  of  tech- 
nological changes  that  will  probably  oc- 
cur and  should  be  promoted  within  the 
next  50  years  and  their  effect  on  popula- 
tion, commimltles.  and  industry.  Its  pur- 
pose is  also  to  recommend  policies  that 
would  encourage  the  maximum  invest- 
ment in  means  of  improving  the  human 
environment. 

Hearings  on  March  4,wlll  be  in  Toom 
1114.  New  Senate  Office  Building  be- 
ginning   at    9:30    a.m.:    hearings    on 
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March  5  will  be  In  room  6226.  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  ajn.: 
and  hearings  on  March  6  will  be  in  room 
6226.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  be- 
ginning at  9 :  30  a  jn. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  should  notify  the  subcom- 
mittee, room  357.  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, extension  4718.  in  order  that  he 
might  be  scheduled  as  a  witness. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OP  COMMERCE  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  HEARINGS  ON 
8.   1072  AND  S.   1090 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  wish  to  announce  that  on  Tues- 
day of  next  week,  March  4.  at  11  a.m.. 
the  committee  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  the  nomination  of  Robert  A.  Podesta. 
of  Ullnols,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Development. 

On  Wednesday.  March  5,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development. 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  M.  Montoya,  will  begin 
hearings  on  S.  1072.  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1969  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1969, 
and  on  S.  1090.  the  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  hear  tes- 
timony from  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission  on  March  5, 
from  the  Four  Comers  and  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Development  Commissions  on  the 
morning  of  March  6.  from  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Development  Com- 
mission on  the  afternoon  of  March  6. 
and  from  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Development  Commission  on  Friday 
morning.  March  7.  The  New  England 
Regional  Commission  will  be  heard  at 
a  later  hearing.  Hearings  aie  scheduled 
to  begin  at  10  ajn.  on  March  5.  6.  and  7. 

Testimony  from  administration  and 
public  witnesses  will  be  received  at  hear- 
ings to  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date. 

The  views  of  Interested  Members  of 
the  Senate  are,  however,  most  welcome 
at  the  hearings  scheduled  next  week. 
Senators  wishing  to  appear  personally  at 
these  hearings  are  requested  to  call 
Stewart  McClure.  professional  staff  mem- 
ber, on  extension  6176. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  ELEC- 
TORAL REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  will  hold 
hearings  on  March  10.  11.  12,  and  13  on 
proposals  relating  to  electoral  reform. 
The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2228.  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing  room  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Senators.  Representatives,  and 
other  persons  interested  In  being  heard 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  staff 
in  room  419,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 


1969,  Mr.  Laird,  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense, will  make  the  initial  presentation 
to  begin  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1970 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  planes, 
ships,  missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research  and  development  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  before  the  full 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Following  Mr.  Laird's  presentation,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  various  other  witnesses  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  this  detailed  leg- 
islation will  be  heard. 

Secretary  Laird's  presentation  will 
cover  not  only  the  details  of  the  legisla- 
tion but  an  overall  review  of  our  military 
posture  generally.  I  should  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  will  be  considered  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 
at  the  same  time  special  subcommittees 
will  be  appointed  to  make  special  studies 
of  certain  aspects  of  this  bill  as  an  assist- 
ance to  the  full  conmilttee.  Although  we 
do  not  know  how  long  the  hearings  will 
last,  they  will  be  exhaustive  and  will  re- 
quire considerable  time. 

The  legislation  requests  an  authoriza- 
tion for  fimds  of  over  $23  billion  of  which 
the  major  components  are  as  follows: 

Aircraft - $7,916,400,000 

Missiles 4.026,860,000 

Naval  veaaela 2.698,300,000 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 336.000,000 

Researcb.  development,  test. 

and  evaluation 8.174.100.000 

The  foregoing  summary  represents  the 
request  of  the  previous  administration. 
We  do  not  know  at  this  time  what 
changes  will  be  recommended  by  the  new 
administration.  Revisions  as  a  result  of 
the  review  currently  underway  by  the 
new  administration  will  be  reflected  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings. 

I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  $23  billion  request  will  receive  the 
most  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  committee 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  that  all  of  the 
requested  authorizations  are  necessary 
and  justified  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense. 

I  would  also  note  that  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  a  separate  period 
will  be  set  aside  for  consideration  of  any 
recommendations  concerning  the  antl- 
baUistlc-mlssile  Issue.  We  do  not  expect, 
however,  to  cover  this  matter  in  detail 
as  a  part  of  the  opening  hearing. 


tlons  on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1970  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATION- 
NOTICE   OP   HEARINGS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  on  Tuesday,  March  18. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  In  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  Ob- 
jection, It  is  BO  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  corulderatlon  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomlna- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  In  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— DIPLOMATIC 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE  AND  THE 
ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  In  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service  and  In  the  Army  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  nomina- 
tions of  David  A.  Hamil,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  for  a  term  of  10 
years;  the  nomination  of  Richard  E. 
Lsmg,  of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  V.  Smith,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration. 

I  have  consulted  the  minority  and  ma- 
jority leaders,  and  I  desire  now  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  I  un- 
derstand there  is  objection  with  respect 
to  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  James  V.  Smith,  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  desires  to  make 
a  statement  about  the  nomination  and. 
I  believe,  to  present  some  material. 

As  to  the  other  nominations,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  E.  Lyng,  of  California. 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  heretofore  I  have 
made  the  point  that  the  nominations 
ought  to  be  printed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. In  this  case,  they  are  not;  but  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  out  of  session  for  some  days 
and  that  there  has  been  delay  that  is 
not  particularly  attributable  either  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  So  I  will  with- 
hold objection  in  both  these  cases. 

However.  I  want  to  reaffirm  the  point 
that  I  am  going  to  insist  that  no  nomina- 
tion be  considered  imless  they  are 
printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  It  Is 
the  only  way  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  advised  and  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  nomination. 
They  may  be  Interested.  They  may  want 
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to  object.  They  may  want  to  oppose  It. 
But  they  will  have  no  opportunity  to  do 
so  unless  we  abide  by  the  practice  of  the 
Senate.  So  in  this  Instance,  there  being 
peculiar  situations  that  do  develop,  I 
withhold  the  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  advise  the  Senate  that  hearings  were 
held  on  all  of  these  nominations  and  as 
far  as  we  know  there  were  no  objections 
by  Senators  from  States  from  which  the 
nominees  came.  The  committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  approval  of  the  nomi- 
nations now  being  considered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  E.  Lyng,  of  California, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  A.  Hamil.  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


women  come  about,  but  she  did  see  many 
changes,  and  many  Injustices  corrected. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
women  were  not  allowed  to  own  prop- 
erty, to  vote,  or  to  receive  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Education  was  not  available 
to  them  on  the  same  level  as  was  avail- 
able to  men.  Susan  Anthony  dedicated 
her  life  to  helping  women  achieve  some 
of  those  rights  that  had  been  denied 
them  for  so  many  years. 

During  her  long  crusade,  she  was  often 
insulted,  jeered,  and  abused,  but  she 
never  lost  her  inspiration  and  devotion 
to  her  cause.  It  is  because  of  her  that 
women  received  the  vote  in  1920.  100 
years  after  her  birth;  it  is  because  of  her 
fight  that  women  are  able  to  receive  a 
good  education  anywhere  in  this  Nation; 
It  Is  because  of  her  that  women  have 
equal  pay  rights,  equal  property  rights, 
and  control  over  their  own  destinies. 

Susan  Anthony  was  a  recognized  world 
traveler  as  well.  She  was  welcomed  by 
women  all  over  the  world  as  a  crusader; 
she  was  honored  by  heads  of  state  of 
many  foreign  nations. 

Today  we  honor  this  pioneer  for 
women's  rights.  Her  fight  was  not  only 
for  women,  but  should  be  an  example 
in  the  struggle  for  the  equality  of  all 
men.  Everj-  American  can  benefit  by  her 
example  in  working  for  freedom,  justice, 
and  human  rights  of  all  people,  all  over 
the  world. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  month,  February,  we  honor  some  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  America  has  pro- 
duced. Also  In  this  month,  we  honor  one 
of  the  greatest  pioneers  In  himian  equal- 
ity and  justice — Susan  B.  Anthony,  cru- 
sader for  women's  rights. 

Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was  bom  in 
Adams,  Mass.,  In  1820.  During  her  long 
and  fruitful  life,  she  sought  to  provide 
women  with  the  same  rights  as  men. 
Though  in  her  lifetime  she  never  saw 
her  highest  aim,  universal  suffrage  for 


PROPOSED  EEC  TAX  ON  SOYBEANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
soybean  industry  is  deeply  concerned  by 
the  proposal  of  the  European  Ek:onomic 
Community — EEC — to  establish  a  tax 
levy  on  the  importation  of  soybean  oil 
and  soybean  meal.  The  EEC  is  presently 
considering  the  imposition  of  a  $60-per- 
metrlc-ton  internal  tax  on  soybean  oil 
and  a  $30-per-metric-ton  Internal  tax  on 
soybean  meal,  which  is  tantamount  to  a 
30-  to  55-percent  ad  valorem  tariff  on 
the  U.S.  soybean  exports  to  the  Com- 
mimlty.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  pro- 
posal, if  enacted,  would  be  to  drastically 
reduce  the  current  level  of  U.S.  exports 
in  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  soybean 
meal. 

Let  it  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
during  the  last  marketing  year,  the 
EEC  purchased  approximately  93,000,000 
bushels  of  soybeans  and  1,982,000  soy- 
bean meal  short  tons — equivalent  to  87,- 
000,000  bushels  of  soybeans — from  the 
United  States.  These  sales  were  for  dol- 
lars and  returned  approximately  $450.- 
000,000  In  hard  currency  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  During  the  1967-68  marketing 
year  these  exports  to  the  EEC  equaled  35 
percent  of  the  total  soybeans  and  68  per- 
cent of  the  total  soybean  meal  exported 
from  the  United  States.  The  tax.  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  soybean  meal, 
will  reduce  consumption  within  the  EEC 
by  approximately  the  equivalent  of  50.- 
000,000  bushels.  This  reduction,  if  It  oc- 
curs, represents  the  production  of  2,000,- 
000  acres  of  TJJS.  farmland.  Obviously, 
then,  such  a  reduction  in  consumption  by 
the  EEC  would  have  a  most  serious  im- 


l>act  upon  the  U.S.  soybean  farmer  and 
processor. 

Certainly  this  proposal,  if  Imple- 
mented, would  have  an  immediate  and 
disastrous  effect  on  the  soybean  Industry 
in  my  own  State,  for  Indiana  is  this 
country's  fourth  largest  exporter  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products,  outranked 
only  by  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  In- 
diana's soybean,  soybean  oil.  and  protein 
meal  exports  in  fiscal  year  1968  amounted 
to  $91.1  million  and  constituted  36  per- 
cent of  its  total  exports.  Indiana  and  the 
above-named  States  are  by  tio^  means 
alone,  however,  in  their  depen«Jer&e  upon 
soybean  exports:  Arkansas,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South 
Carolina,  and  Alabama  are  also, large- 
scale  exporters  of  soybeans  and'soybean 
products. 

The  apparent  objective  of  this  proposal 
Is  to  increase  the  cost  of  margarine  so 
that  the  EEC  members  can  dispose  of 
350,000  tons  of  surplus  butter.  This  but- 
ter surplus  is  chiefly  due  to  French  over- 
production and  has  developed  because  of 
President  de  Gaulle's  efforts  to  pacify  the 
French  dairy  farmer  through  the  grant- 
ing of  high  price  supports.  Other  EEC 
countries,  particularly  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  also  have  dairy  farmers 
with  butter  surpluses,  but  they  have  cat- 
tle interests  as  well,  who  wish  to  continue 
using  low-cost  feed  from  soybean  meal. 
Thus,  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  are 
reportedly  divided  over  the  projwsal,  al- 
though their  agriculture  ministers  appear 
to  favor  It. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
proposed  tax  violates  those  trade  agree- 
ments reached  in  the  Dillon  and  Ken- 
nedy rounds  which  provided  for  duty- 
free bindings  on  imported  soybeans  and 
meal.  It  also  very  clearly  violates  article 
3  of  the  GATT  which  states  that  internal 
taxes  carmot  be  Imposed  In  a  manner 
which  discriminates  against  foreign 
commerce.  In  addition,  section  252  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  specifically  directs 
the  President  to  withdraw  tariff  conces- 
sions from  those  countries  which  main- 
tain nontariff  barriers,  including  varia- 
ble levies,  against  U.S.  commerce. 

If  the  EEC  acts  on  its  taxation  pro- 
posal the  United  States  should  promptly 
institute  retaliatory  import  levies  against 
$450  million  worth  of  Common  Market 
industrial  products.  Such  action  would 
put  the  Common  Market  countries  on 
notice  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  Impo- 
sition of  levies  that  masquerade  as  In- 
ternal taxes. 

I  today  call  upon  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  join  with  me 
In  voicing  our  opposition  to  this  taxa- 
tion proposal,  for  certainly  no  one  will 
be  the  winner  If  we  are  forced  to  re- 
taliate against  the  implementers  of  this 
most  Improvident  tax. 


NOTRE  DAME'S  POLICY  ON 
DISORDER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  before  me  the  text  of  an  open 
letter  written  by  the  Reverend  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University 
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of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  subject  of  campus 
demonstrations  and  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures, addressed  to  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Notre  Dame  University  and 
published  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  statement.  In  the  form  of  an  open 
letter,  by  the  president  of  that  great  In- 
stitution, Is  one  of  the  soundest  and 
best  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject  by 
a  university  president. 

Last  week  1  inserted  a  portion  of  his 
statement  in  the  Record.  At  that  time  I 
did  not  have  the  full  text.  I  do  have  the 
text  today,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  open  let- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
oro. as  follows: 

Normx  Damx's  Touoh  Polict  om  Dmobdct 

Dear  Notre  Dame  Faculty  and  Students: 
This  letter  has  been  on  my  mind  for  weeks. 
It  U  both  time  and  overtime  that  It  be  writ- 
ten. ...  I  have  tried  to  write  calmly.  In  the 
wae  hovn  of  the  morning  when  at  last  there 
tL  quiet  j^d  pause  for  reflection. 

My  hope  Is  that  these  ideas  will  have  deep 
personal  resonances  in  our  own  community, 
although  the  central  problem  they  address 
exists  everywhere  In  the  university  world  to- 
day and,  by  inatant  communication,  feeds 
upon  Itself.  It  Is  not  enough  to  label  It  the 
alienation  of  youth  from  our  society.  God 
knows  there  Is  enough  and  more  than  enough 
in  our  often  non-glorious  civilization  to  be 
alienated  from,  be  you  young,  middle-aged, 
or  old. 

The  central  problem  to  me  la  what  we  do 
about  It  and  in  what  manner.  If  we  are  In- 
terested In  healing  rather  than  destroying 
our  world.  Touth  especially  has  much  to 
offer — Idealism,  generosity,  dedication,  and 
service.  The  last  thing  a  shaken  society  needs 
Is  more  shaking.  The  last  thing  a  noisy,  tur- 
bulent, and  disintegrating  community  needs 
Is  more  nol5e.  turbulence,  and  disintegration. 
Understanding  and  analysis  of  social  Uls  can- 
not be  conducted  In  a  boiler  factory.  Com- 
passion has  a  quiet  way  of  service.  Compli- 
cated social  mechanism.  out-of-Jolnt.  are 
not  adjusted  with  sledge  hasuners. 

The  university  cannot  cure  all  our  ills 
today,  but  It  can  make  a  valiant  beginning 
by  bringing  all  Its  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  to  bear  upon  them:  All  the  Idealism 
and  generosity  of  Its  young  people,  all  the 
wisdom  and  Intelligence  of  Its  oldsters,  all 
the  expertise  and  competence  of  those  who 
are  In  their  middle  years.  But  It  must  do  all 
this  as  a  university  does,  within  Its  proper 
style  and  capability,  no  longer  an  Ivory  tower, 
but  not  the  Red  Cross  either. 

paormMO  rtou  thx  past 
Now  to  the  heart  of  my  message.  You  re- 
call my  letter  of  November  25.  19«8.  It  was 
written  after  an  Incident,  or  happening  If 
you  will.  It  seemed  best  to  me  at  the  time 
not  to  waste  time  In  personal  recriminations 
or  heavy-handed  discipline,  but  to  profit 
from  the  occasion  to  invite  this  whole  Uni- 
versity community,  especially  its  central 
Councils  of  faculty,  administration,  and  stu- 
dents, to  declare  themselves  and  to  state 
their  convictions  regarding  protests  that  are 
peaceful  and  those  that  threatened  the  life 
of  the  commiinlty  by  disrupting  the  nornuU 
operations  of  the  University  and  Infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  others. 

I  now  have  statements  from  the  Academic 
Council,  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  Student  Life 
Council,  some  College  CoxincUs.  the  Alximnl 

Board,  and  a  whole  spate  of  letters  from  Indi- 
vidual faculty  members  and  a  few  students. 

...  In  general,  the  reaction  was  pracUcally 

unanimous  that  this  community  recognize 

the  validity  of  protest  In  our  day — sometimes 


even  the  necessity — regarding  the  current 
burning  issues  of  our  society:  War  and  peace, 
especially  Vietnam;  civil  rights,  especially  of 
minority  groups;  the  stance  of  the  University 
vls-a-vls  moral  Iseuea  of  great  public  con- 
cern; the  operation  of  the  University  as  uni- 
versity. There  was  also  practical  unanimity 
that  the  University  could  not  continue  to  ex- 
ist as  an  open  society,  dedicated  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  Issues  of  importance,  if  protests 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  University  were  in  any  way 
Impeded,  or  if  the  rights  of  any  member  of 
this  community  were  abrogated,  peacefully  or 
non-peacefuUy. 

I  believe  that  I  now  have  a  clear  mandate 
from  this  University  conununity  to  see  that: 
1)  Our  lines  of  conununlcatlon  between  all 
segments  of  the  community  are  kept  as  open 
as  possible,  with  all  legitimate  means  of  com- 
municating dissent  assured,  expanded,  and 
protected;  3)  civility  and  rationality  are 
maintained  as  the  most  reasonable  means  of 
dissent  within  the  academic  conununity;  and 
3)  violation  of  others'  rights  or  obstruction  of 
the  life  of  the  University  are  outlawed  as  ille- 
gitimate means  of  dissent  in  this  kind  of  open 
society.  Violence  was  especially  deplored  as  a 
violation  of  everything  that  the  University 
conununity  stands  for. 

WHAT  wnx  RAPPKN 

Now  comes  my  duty  of  stating,  clearly  and 
unequivocally,  what  happens  If.  I'll  try  to 
make  It  as  simple  as  possible  to  avoid  mlsun- 
derstandlng  by  anyone.  May  I  begin  by  say- 
ing that  all  of  this  Is  hypothetical  and  I  per- 
sonally hope  It  never  happens  here  at  Notre 
Dame. 

But.  if  It  does,  anyone  or  any  group  that 
substitutes  force  from  rational  persuasion,  be 
it  violent  or  non-violent,  will  be  given  fifteen 
nUnutes  of  meditation  to  cease  and  desist. 
They  will  be  told  that  they  are,  by  their  ac- 
tions, going  counter  to  the  overwhelming  con- 
viction of  this  conununity  as  to  what  Is 
proper  here.  If  they  do  not  within  that  time 
period  cease  and  desist,  they  will  be  asked 
for  their  Identity  cards.  Those  who  produce 
these  will  be  suspended  from  this  community 
as  not  understanding  what  this  community 
Is.  Those  who  do  not  have  or  will  not  pro- 
duce Identity  cards  will  be  assumed  not  to 
be  members  of  the  community  and  will  be 
charged  with  trespassing  and  disturbing  the 
peace  on  private  property  and  treated  accord- 
ingly by  the  law. 

The  judgment  regarding  the  Impeding  of 
normal  University  operations  or  the  violation 
of  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity win  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. Recourse  for  certification  of  this  fact 
for  students  so  acctised  is  to  the  tn-partlte 
Disciplinary  Board  esUbllshed  by  the  Stu- 
dent Life  Council.  Faculty  members  have  re- 
course to  the  procedures  outlined  in  the 
Faculty  Manual.  Judgment  of  the  matter 
win  be  delivered  within  five  days  foUowlng 
the  fact,  for  Justice  deferred  is  justice  denied 
to  all  concerned. 

.^fter  notification  of  suspension,  or  tres- 
pass In  the  case  of  non-community  mem- 
bers. If  there  Is  not  then  within  five  minutes 
a  movement  to  cease  and  desist,  students 
will  be  notified  of  expulsion  from  this  com- 
munity and  the  law  will  deal  with  them  as 
non-students. 

Lest  there  be  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing. It  should  be  noted  that  law  enforcement 
in  this  procedure  Is  not  directed  at  stu- 
dents. They  receive  academic  sanctions  In 
the  second  Instance  of  recalcitrance  and, 
only  after  three  clear  opportunities  to  re- 
main in  student  status,  if  they  still  Insist 
on  resisting  the  will  of  the  community,  are 
they  then  expelled  and  become  non-students 
to  be  treated  as  other  non-students,  or  out- 
siders. 

There  seems  to  be  a  current  myth  that 
university  members  are  not  responsible  to 


the  law.  and  that  somehow  the  law  is  the 
enemy,  particularly  those  who  society  has 
constituted  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  law. 
I  would  like  to  insist  here  that  all  of  us  are 
responsible  to  the  duly  constituted  laws  of 
this  University  community  and  to  all  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  There  is  no  other  guaran- 
tee of  civilization  versus  the  jungle  or  mob 
rule,  here  or  elsewhere. 

If  someone  Invades  your  home,  do  you 
dialogue  with  blm  or  call  the  law?  Without 
the  law,  the  university  is  a  sitting  duck  for 
any  small  group  from  outside  or  inside  that 
wishes  to  destroy  it,  to  Incapacitate  it,  to 
terrorize  it  at  whim.  The  argument  goes— 
or  has  gone — Invoke  the  law  and  you  lose 
the  university  community.  My  only  re- 
sponse is  that  without  the  law  you  may  well 
lose  the  university — and  beyond  that — the 
larger  society  that  supports  It  and  that  is 
most  deeply  wounded  when  law  Is  no  longer 
respected,  bringing  an  end  of  everyones 
most  cherished  rights. 

I  have  studied  at  some  length  the  new 
politics  of  confrontation.  The  rhythm  is 
simple:  1)  Find  a  cause,  any  cause,  silly  or 
not:  2)  In  the  name  of  the  cause,  get  a  few 
determined  |>eople  to  abuse  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  community  so  as  to  force 
a  confrontation  at  any  cost  of  boorlshness 
or  inclviuty;  3)  once  this  has  occurred,  jus- 
tified or  not,  orderly  or  not,  yell  police  bni- 
tallty— if  It  does  not  happen,  provide  It  by 
foul  language,  physical  abuse,  whatever,  and 
then  count  on  a  larger  measure  of  sympathy 
from  the  up-to-now  apathetic  or  passive 
members  of  the  community.  Then  call  for 
amnesty,  the  head  of  the  president  on  a 
platter,  the  complete  submission  to  any  and 
all  demands.  One  beleaguered  president  has 
said  that  these  people  want  to  be  martyrs 
thrown  to  toothless  lions.  He  added,  'Who 
wants  to  dialogue  when  they  are  going  for 
the  jugular  vein?" 

So  it  has  gone,  and  It  Is  generally  well 
orchestrated.  Again,  my  only  question:  Must 
It  be  so?  Must  universities  be  subjected, 
wllly-nlUy,  to  such  Intimidation  and  victim- 
ization whatever  their  good  will  in  the  mat- 
ter? Somewhere  a  stand  must  be  made. 

I  only  ask  that  when  the  stand  Is  made 
necessary  by  those  who  would  destroy  the 
community  and  all  Its  basic  yearning  for 
great  and  calm  educational  opportunity,  let 
them  carry  the  blame  and  the  penalty.  No  one 
wants  the  forces  of  law  on  this  or  any  other 
campus,  but  If  some  necessitate  It,  as  a  last 
and  dismal  alternative  to  anarchy  and  mob 
tyranny,  let  them  shoulder  the  blame  instead 
of  receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  community 
they  would  hold  at  bay.  The  only  alternative 
I  can  Imagine  Is  turning  the  majority  of  the 
community  loose  on  them,  and  then  you  have 
two  mobs.  I  know  of  no  one  who  would  opt 
for  this  alternative — always  lurking  In  the 
wings. 

We  can  have  a  thousand  resolutions  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  society  we  want,  but  when 
lawlessness  Is  afoot,  and  all  authority  is 
flouted,  faculty,  administration,  and  student, 
then  we  Invoke  the  normal  societal  forces  of 
law  or  we  allow  the  university  to  die  beneath 
our  hapless  and  hopeless  gaze.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  presiding  over  such  a  spectacle: 
Too  many  people  have  given  too  much  of 
themselves  and  their  lives  to  this  University 
to  let  this  happen  here.  Without  being  melo- 
dramatic. U  this  conviction  makes  tills  my 
last  win  and  testament  to  Notre  Dame,  so 
belt.  .  .  . 

May  I  now  confess  that  since  last  Novem- 
ber I  have  been  bombarded  mightily  by  the 
hawks  and  the  doves — almost  equally.  I  have 
resisted  both  and  continued  to  recognize  the 
right  to  protest — through  every  legitimate 
channel — and  to  resist  as  well  those  who 
would  unthinkingly  trifle  with  the  survival 
of  the  University  as  one  of  the  few  open 
societies  left  to  mankind  today.  .  .  . 
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As  long  as  the  great  majority  of  this  com- 
munity is  concerned  and  involved  In  main- 
taining what  it  believes  deeply  to  be  its  iden- 
tity and  commitment,  no  force  within  It, 
however  determined  or  organized,  can  really 
destroy  it.  If  any  community  as  a  whole  does 
not  believe  this,  or  is  not  committed  to  It,  It 
does  not  deserve  to  survive  and  it  probably 
will  not.  I  hope  we  wUl.  .  .  . 

I  truly  believe  that  we  are  about  to  witness 
a  revulsion  on  the  part  of  legislatures,  state 
and  national,  benefactors,  parents,  alumni, 
and  the  general  public  for  much  that  is  hap- 
pening In  higher  education  today.  If  I  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  this  may  weU 
lead  to  a  suppression  of  the  liberty  and  au- 
tonomy that  are  the  Ufeblood  of  a  university 
community.  It  may  well  lead  to  a  rebirth  of 
fascism,  unless  we  ourselves  are  ready  to 
take  a  stand  for  what  Is  right  for  us.  History 
Is  not  consoling  In  this  regard.  We  rule  ovu-- 
selves  or  others  rule  vis.  In  a  way  that  de- 
stroys the  university  as  we  have  known  and 
loved  it. 

Devotedly  yours  In  Notre  Dame, 
(Bzv.)  Theodoss  M.  Hxssxtbob,  CB.C, 

PretUtent. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  12  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NEED  FOR  EARLY  FUNDING  OF  FED- 
ERAL EDUCATION  PROGRAMS- 
IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPACTED 
AREAS  AID  TO  LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  March  1 
will  soon  be  upon  us.  In  many  school  dis- 
tricts this  will  signal  the  time  for  final- 
izing the  budget  for  the  1969-70  school 
year;  that  Is,  the  school  year  which  will 
begin  next  September. 

As  these  districts  complete  their 
budgetary  preparations,  most  do  so  with 
a  huge  question  mark  in  their  figures. 
That  question  mark  represents  the  Fed- 
eral aid  which  will  be  available  for  the 
coming  school  year.  It  may  not  be  re- 
moved for  months  to  come. 

The  need  to  coordinate  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations and  allotment  process  with 
the  school  budget  process  has  been 
widely  recognized.  A  provision  for  ad- 
vance funding  was  Included  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  The  Study  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  released  last 
year  by  the  House  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  contained  an  entire  chap- 
ter on  the  problem.  The  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  extended  the  advance 
funding  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967  to  all  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  And,  in  fiscal 
1969,  for  the  first  time,  an  appropriation 
was  made  1  year  in  advance  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Yet,  title  I  of  ESEA  is  only  one  program. 
And,  advance  funding,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, can  only  be  a  partial  solution.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  foresee  fiscal  and 
budgetary  situations  a  year  or  more  in 
advance.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  fiscal 


considerations  could  require  reduction  of 
the  fiscal  1970  appropriation  for  title  I 
in  the  same  manner  that  various  pro- 
grams were  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  90th 
Congress  by  Public  Law  90-218  or  that 
additional  resources  might  permit  a 
higher  funding  than  90  percent  of  the 
fiscal  1969  appropriation  which  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  for  title  I  in 
fiscal  1970. 

Thus,  while  advance  funding  can  serve 
a  useful  purpose  and  should  be  utilized, 
it  must,  I  believe,  be  coupled  with  an 
annual  review  of  appropriations  in  the 
months  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a 
fiscal  year.  Under  such  a  system,  school 
districts  could  at  least  begin  the  school 
year  vsrlth  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  Federal  funds  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  that  year. 

The  need  for  earlier  determination  of 
available  education  funds  can  be  seen 
in  a  chart  which  I  am  inserting  to  show 
that  date  on  which  the  regular  education 
appropriation  has  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  each  of  the  past  10  years.  Taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  educational 
appropriations  have  been  supplemented 
every  year  and  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion must  estimate  allotments  after  pass- 
age of  the  appropriations  bill,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that,  in  at  least  half  of  the 
cases,  school  districts  have  actually  begun 
their  activities  in  September  not  knowing 
how  much  Federal  funds  they  would  re- 
ceive for  that  school  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
on  the  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LABOR    AND    HEALTH,    EDUCATION.    AND    WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS,  1959-69 


Date     Bill  No. 


Date  bl)l 

passed 

Congress 


1%9     H.R.  18037 Oct   10. 1968 

1968      H.R.  101% Oct.   27.1967 

1967      H.R.  14745 Oct   21,1966 

1966      H.R.  7765 Aug.  17. 1965 

1966      H.R.  105861 Sept.   9.1965 

1965      H.R.  10809 . Sept.   3. 1964 

1964      H.R.  5888- Sept  26. 1%3 

1964     H.J.  Res.  875' Jan.  29, 1964 

1963      H.R.  10904 Aug.    2.1962 

1%2      H.R.  7035 SepL  12, 1961 

1961      H.R,  11390 Aug.  26.1960 

1960      H.R.  6769. July  30,1959 

1959     H.R.  U645- July  18. 1958 

1  These  were  special  supplemental  appropriation  bills  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  addition,  certain  educational  programs  received  additional 
funds  in  each  of  the  above  years  under  general  supplemental 
appropriations  bills.  These  general  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills  passed  after  the  regular  appropriations  bills  and  thus 
were  allocated  to  local  schooldistricts  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
portance of  early  funding  can  also  be 
found  in  the  results  of  a  poll  of  the 
school  superintendents  in  Virginia, 
which  I  recently  conducted.  Of  131 
school  superintendents.  44  mentioned 
delayed  and  uncertain  funding  as  a 
major  flaw  in  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. A  number  of  other  superintend- 
ents mentioned  it  in  evaluations  of  spe- 
cific programs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  con- 
cerning current  fimding  patterns: 


Usually  funds  and  projects  are  not  ap- 
proved until  late  January  and  February. 
Then  all  activities  must  be  completed  be- 
fore June  16.  This  is  not  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare orders  of  needed  materials  and  have 
them  processed  by  the  companies.  Trying  to 
work  within  these  deadlines  Is  most  frus- 
trating. 

Budgetary  planning  Is  sometimes  de- 
stroyed due  to  lack  of  early  information 
concerning  receipt  of  funds. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  we  were  ad- 
vised about  our  allocation  in  July  or  Augtist 
rather  than  In  January  of  each  year. 

In  these  and  many  other  cases  school 
superintendents  pointed  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  planning  time,  the  impossibil- 
ity of  hiring  qualified  personnel  and  the 
inability  to  obtain  desired  equipment  and 
materials  as  the  unfortunate  results  of 
late  funding. 

While  the  complaints  concerning  de- 
layed funding  are  universal  as  far  as 
education  programs  are  concerned,  cer- 
tain features  of  late  and  uncertain  fund- 
ing have  posed  particular  problems  for 
the  impacted  areas  program. 

After  California,  my  State  of  Virginia 
receives  more  funds  under  the  impacted 
areas  program — Public  Law  874 — than 
any  other  State  in  the  Nation. 

The  impacted  areas  program  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  program.  Funds  are  al- 
lotted directly  to  local  school  districts 
according  to  the  number  of  schoolchil- 
dren with  parents  who  live  and  ^or  work 
on  Federal  property. 

The  program  is  easily  administered.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
gram is  so  easily  administered  it  is  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  so  many  pupils  can  be  serviced 
by  so  few  Federal  employees. 

The  program  provides  a  type  of  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  school  system.  Funds 
may,  for  example,  be  used  for  teachers' 
salaries,  to  hire  specialists  or  to  purchase 
supplies — whatever  may  be  the  district's 
particular  need.  As  one  respondent  to  my 
poll  said  of  the  program : 

Local  board  members  and  administrators 
are  privileged  to  determine  the  use  of  funds 
and  are  not  restricted  by  a  list  of  priorities 
established  at  the  national  level. 

I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  there 
should  be  no  programs  to  concentrate  on 
special  problems.  Indeed,  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  performed  well  in  this  respect. 

But,  other,  more  recently  enacted  pro- 
grams have  not  replaced  the  need  for 
impacted  areas  aid. 

Public  Law  81-874  is  an  old  program, 
as  far  as  elementarj*  and  secondary  edu- 
cational aid  is  concerned,  having  been 
initiated  in  1951.  During  its  first  year,  the 
program  was  fimded  at  slightly  over  96 
percent  of  the  entitlement  provided  by 
the  authorizing  legislation.  With  two 
slight  exceptions,  100  percent  of  the  en- 
titlement has  been  provided  every  year 
through  fiscal  1968.  At  this  point,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  chart  detailing  Public  Law  81- 
874  appropriations  since  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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WBIIC  LAW  874.  AS  AMENOED-HISTOdY  Of  ENTITLE- 
MENTS AND  PAVMENTS.  1951-68 


EntittonMnt 

Piymtnt 

PtyiMMt 
n*  par- 
cant  of 
enlitta- 
mtnt 

FtaalyMr: 

mi 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

...    129.181.018 
....      47.815.M1 
....     57.897.895 
....      71.861.047 
....      75.287.517 
....      85.895.851 

128.501,577 

47.815.681 

57,697.895 

71,861,047 

74.918.604 

85. 895. 851 

111,320,777 

122.379.829 

156.847.056 

184.820.640 

208. 2U.  128 

251,330,356 

264,269,382 

292,690.225 

319,250.689 

369.  831. 165 

416.200.000 

436.  355. 000 

<1 
100 
100 
100 
'2 
lOO 

1957 

1958 

....    111.320.777 
...    122.379.829 

100 
100 

1999    

....    156.847.056 

100 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

...    184.820.640 
...    208. 2U.  128 
...    251.330,356 

....    264.269.382 
...    292.890.225 

....    319.250.689 
...    369.831.165 

100 
100 
100 

100 
ICO 
100 
100 

1967     

....    419. 748. 036 

»3 

1968 

....    486.356.000 

100 

>  Aid  fof  Klioels  on  miHIary  rosorvdioin,  m  nalioMl  ptrks, 
tnd  othor  iim  *hieh  Mrvic*  ifudsofi  wiM  OMMb  "fco  livo 


and  work  on  Fadoral  proporty  wn  providod  ■!  100  poreont. 
roMiUf  laeal  xtmatt  syjtoms  sorvicing  studwtt  oko  poronb 
■wk  on  Indoral  pcogariy  was  proratad  at  96  pafcant  ol  antitla- 


>  Aid  tor  Hm  Itt  cataiory  or  ttudants  mantionad  m  footnota  1 
■M  provMwt  at  100  partant:  aid  for  ma  2d  catafory  wai  proratad 
m  995  pareant  ol  antitlamanL 


»  Aid  for  tha  1st  cjtaaory  of  studants  manlionad  in  footnota  1 
and  tor  Iha  dnastar  raliet  provisioni  «ai  providad  in  full;  aid 
for  tha  2d  catafory  of  studants  was  proratad  at  98.7  parcaot  of 
antitlamanL 

Mr.  SPONO.  Pull  funding  has  not, 
however,  been  accomplished  without  nu- 
merous congressional-executive  strug- 
gles. As  a  resiolt  of  these  struggles  Im- 
pacted areas  school  districts  have  not 
only  had  to  wait  for  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  to  learn  their  anticipated 
revenue  for  the  year,  but  they  have, 
seven  times  since  1960.  also  been  forced 
to  wait  for  a  supplemental  before  know- 
ing their  likely  appropriation. 

Let  me  review  for  a  moment  the  most 
recent  struggle  over  Impacted  areas 
funds — the  one  which  occurred  liuflscal 

1968.  ^t^^ 

In  October  1967 — almost  ^Honths 
after  most  school  districts  began 
classes — Congress  enacted  the  regular 
education  appropriations  bill,  without 
full  funding  for  Public  Law  81-874.  About 
6  weeks  later,  just  prior  to  adJoLirrmient. 
provision  was  made  for  spending  reduc- 
tions and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
the  amount  It  planned  to  aUocate  for  the 
impacted  areas  program  by  $20  million. 
This  meant  that  school  districts — In  the 
middle  of  the  school  year — were  informed 
that  they  would  receive  only  80-percent 
entitlement  that  year  for  a  program  im- 
der  which  they  had — for  17  years — been 
able  to  anticipate  about  100  percent  of 
entitlement.  Many  school  districts  fore- 
saw real  financial  problems. 

In  February  1968.  efforts  were  Initiated 
by  Senator  Pulbricht  to  provide  the  $91 
million  needed  to  bring  the  fiscal  1968 
appropriation  up  to  100-percent  entitle- 
ment. Those  who  were  here  undoubtedly 
remember  that  the  additional  money  was 
first  included  in  an  appropriation  bill 
which  died  in  conference,  then  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Thus,  just  Jis  the  school  year  was  ending, 
eligible  districts  learned  that  the  money 
they  had  anticipated  receiving — and  in 
some  cases  had  spent — had  not  been 
appropriated. 

As  fiscal  1968  neared  its  end,  however, 
it  became  obvious  that  the  Bureau  of 


the  Budget  did  not  Intend  to  allocate  the 
appropriated  funds.  It  took  2  months' 
time  and  more  congressional  action  be- 
fore the  funds  were  released  to  the  Office 
of  Education  for  allocation  to  eligible 
school  districts.  Fortunately,  Senator 
ExviN's  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  is  investigating 
constitutional  grounds  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  appropriated  funds  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  I  hope  this  matter  can  be 
clarified. 

But  we  are  now  In  the  midst  of  the 
school  year  which  fiscal  1969  funds  cover. 
The  fiscal  1969  funds  already  appropri- 
ated cover  100  percent  of  entitlement  for 
federally  connected  children  who  attend 
federally  operated  schools  on  military 
bases  or  Indian  reservations,  but  only  92 
percent  of  entitlement  for  those  who  at- 
tend regular  schools.  Undoubtedly,  as  a 
result  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions required  in  the  1960's  and  the  large- 
scale  struggle  of  last  year,  school  divi- 
sions have  been  wary  in  anticipating 
funds  for  fiscal  1969. 

Soon,  however.  Congress  will  have  to 
determine  the  fimds  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1970,  and.  If  the  advance  fund- 
ing provisions  of  the  1968  Vocational 
Education  Act  are  to  be  utilized,  for  fiscal 
1971.  The  Johnson  administration  re- 
quest for  impacted  areas  in  fiscal  1970 
represents  a  sharp  cutback  and  plans  for 
curtailment  of  the  program.  There  is  no 
request  for  advance  funding. 

We  have  not  had  a  proposal  on  the 
matter  from  the  new  administration,  so 
we  caimot  know  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Pinch's  plans  for  the  program. 

We  are.  however,  likely  to  be  faced  in 
the  near  future  with  the  same  old  timing 
problems.  If  full  entitlement  for  fiscal 
1969  Is  provided  at  a  later  date,  then 
there  may  not  be  time  to  plan  effectively 
for  use  of  those  fimds. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fimds  are 
not  provided,  and  If  fiscal  1970  funds  are 
more  severely  restricted.  Congress  moves 
toward  a  break  with  a  17-year  precedent 
in  educational  funding. 

This  is  a  significant  diversion  from 
precedent  and  traditional  policy — and  it 
should  not  be  accomplished  in  an  appro- 
priations bill,  especially  in  one  enacted 
after  the  school  budgeting  process  for 
the  year  has  been  completed. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  a  major  review 
of  a  program  which  has  continued  In  its 
essential  form  for  18  years.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly reasons  why  the  program  has 
been  so  popular  and  why  the  modifica- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  It  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  enabling  more 
and  more  school  districts  to  participate. 
Perhaps  a  reexamination  of  the  program 
can  suggest  new  means  by  which  to  at- 
tack our  educational  problems.  The 
Public  Law  81-874  approach  may.  for 
extmiple,  be  the  one  which  should  be 
extended  to  such  problems  as  aid  for 
overcrowded  areas.  In  view  of  the  recent 
additions  to  elementtoy  and  secondary 
education  aid.  as  provided  In  the  1965 
legislation  and  subsequent  amendments 
to  it,  perhaps  it  is  time  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  programs. 
Hopefully,  the  study  of  impacted  areas 
aid  being  conducted  by  the  Colmnbus, 
Ohio,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  under 
appropriation  provided  by  Congress  in 


1969  and  scheduled  for  completion  by 
December  of  this  year,  will  provide  some 
valuable  guidance  on  the  Impacted  areas 
program. 

At  any  rate,  one  of  the  oldest,  the 
most  popular,  the  most  fully  funded  and 
the  largest  of  the  educational  aid  pro- 
grams should  not  be  significantly  dis- 
rupted and  modified  in  the  appropria- 
tions process.  Such  a  program— one  that 
has  provided  as  much  as  9  percent  of 
the  total  school  budget  in  some  dis- 
tricts— surely  deserves  a  full  review  by 
a  legislative  committee  if  it  is  to  be  cur- 
tailed to  the  extent  of  budget  requests 
in  recent  years.  In  such  a  hearing,  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  the  fallacies  of  the 
proposed  curtailment  would  be  quite 
evident. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  focused 
attention  on  the  Impacted  area  program. 
He  has  taken  a  keen  Interest  In  this  pro- 
gram during  the  time  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate,  as  have  I.  I  think  that  what  he 
says  is  completely  accurate,  and  it  needs 
to  be  said. 

This  Is  a  program  of  17  years'  standing. 
It  is  a  fair  and  just  program.  It  has  been 
so  recognized  by  Congress  for  17  years. 
In  the  last  several  years,  imder  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson,  funds 
for  the  impacted  area  program  have 
been  reduced.  However,  that  action  has 
not  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the 
budget.  Instead  these  funds,  which  would 
go  back  to  the  localities  without  any 
strings  attached,  were  transferred  to 
other  programs  to  which  strings  were 
attached  so  that  the  localities  could  be 
better  controlled  by  the  officials  in 
Washington. 

Thus,  there  has  been  no  saving  of  mon- 
ey to  the  taxpayers  by  what  has  been 
done  or  what  has  been  attempted  in  the 
last  several  years. 

I  repeat.  Funds  have  been  taken  from 
a  program  which  had  no  strings  attached 
and  have  been  transferred  to  other  pro- 
grams. The  programs  that  receive  the 
funds  do  have  strings  attached.  And 
those  strings  have  been  pulled  by  the 
officials  in  Washington. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  Virginia  If  he 
would  concur  In  this  general  assessment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
senior  colleague  from  Virginia  for  his 
remarks. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  has  been 
stressed  on  the  fioor  In  the  past  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE),  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pitlbright),  and  many 
other  Senators  who  are  interested  In  the 
impacted  areas  program. 

The  point  Is:  if  the  program  is  going 
to  be  curtailed,  it  should  be  done  pursu- 
ant to  a  complete  legislative  review  and 
not  through  budget  requests  and  other 
facets  of  the  appropriations  and  obliga- 
tion process,  especially  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  acts  contrary  to  congression- 
al intent. 

We  simply  must  find  some  means  of 
advising  local  school  divisions  of  their 
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fimds  early  enough  for  them  to  be  able 
to  plan  effectively  for  use  of  those  funds. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  again 
my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  I  can  add  nothing  more  than 
what  I  said  last  year  on  this  occasion. 

Simply  put,  she  was  the  original  leader 
and  fighter  for  equal  rights  for  women. 
She  dedicated  her  life  to  that  cause — 
and  it  was  a  long  and  illustrious  life  for  it 
covered  a  span  of  86  years.  She  had 
many  hardsliips  and  heartbreaks — but 
she  never  gave  up. 

She  not  only  is  irreplaceable  to  us  for 
her  pioneering  fight  for  equal  rights  for 
women — but  she  is  invaluable  to  us  be- 
cause of  the  greatly  Increased  stature 
and  dimension  that  she  gave  to  women 
and  to  the  reputation  of,  and  resi>ect 
for,  women  by  her  intellect,  behavior,  and 
achievements. 

Yes,  it  is  a  personal  privilege  for  me 
to  pay  tribute  to  Susan  B.  Anthony  for 
all  women — it  is  even  more  personal  for 
me  because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  publicly  thank  her,  for  without  her  I 
could  never  have  become  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 


NA-nONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING— AP- 
POINTMENTS BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-448  the  Chair  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
and  the  Senator  from  nUnols  (Mr. 
Percy)  as  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Low-Income  Hous- 
ing. 

THE  U.S.  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION— AP- 

POINTMENT      BY       THE       VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Resolution  32  of  the  73d  Con- 
gress the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Cbxtrch)  to  the  U.S. 
Territorial  Expansion  Memorial  Commis- 
sion in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse)  retired. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  61— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  PROPOSE  A  CONSTITU- 
•nONAL  AMENDMENT  PROVIDING 
FOR  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women.  Joining 
me  in  sponsoring  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  41  Senators  as  of  February  27. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  establish  equality  of 
rights  for  men  and  w(Mnen  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  Federal  and  State 
statutes  and  to  guarantee  enjoyment  of 
rights  already  defined. 

Although  there  has  been  substantial 
improvement  in  the  status  of  women  in 
this  century,  it  was  more  than  130  years 


after  the  Constitutional  Convention  that 
the  19th  amendment,  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  women  to  vote,  was  ratified.  The 
fact  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  needed  to  guarantee  this  right  is  an 
indication  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
in  trying  to  make  progress. 

There  was  hope  that  the  passage  of 
the  19th  amendment  would  result  in 
general  revision  of  laws  and  practices  so 
that  discrimination  against  women 
would  end.  However,  as  recently  as  1964, 
Congress  found  it  necessai-y  to  include  in 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  provi- 
sion to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  as  well  as  race.  This  pro- 
vision prohibits  discrimination  in  con- 
nection with  employment,  referral  for 
employment,  membership  in  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  participation  in  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  programs.  This 
legislation  does  not  reach  to  many  em- 
ployment situations  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  title  vn,  and  discrimination 
against  women  continues  to  exist  not 
only  with  respect  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities, but  also  to  property  rights,  in- 
heritance rights,  the  right  to  own  and 
control  one's  earnings,  educational  op- 
pKjrtunity,  jury  service,  and  in  other 
areas. 

The  resolution  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day is  the  same  as  the  joint  resolution 
that  was  introduced  in  the  88th,  89th, 
and  90th  Congresses.  Last  year  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments favorably  reported  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  in  1964  it  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. In  its  report  at  that  time  the 
committee  dealt  with  the  need  for  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  (No.  1558, 
88th  Congress,  2d  sess.)  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  CoNSTirtpnoN 

Relating  to  Equal  Rights  for  Men  and 

Women 

ptniPosE 

The  purpose  ol  the  proposed  joint  resolu- 
tion is  to  subnilt  to  the  State  legislatures 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which,  if  adopted,  would  Insure 
equal  rights  under  the  law  for  men  and 
women. 

STATEMENT 

The  substantive  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  quite  simple  and  straight- 
forward. It  reads  as  follows: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress 
and  the  several  States  shall  have  power, 
within  their  respective  jtirisdictlons,  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  45  was  introduced 
In  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator  McGee  for 
himself  and  35  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 
During  the  past  10  years,  the  Legislat\ires  of 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  have 
adopted  resolutions  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  submit  this  amendment  to  the  States 
for  ratification. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Congress 
since  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion extended  voting  rights  to  women.  In 
recent  years,  resolutions  proposing  this 
amendment  were  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  80th, 
81st,  82d,  83d.  84th,  86th,  and  87th  Con- 
gresses. In  the  81st  and  83d  Congresses,  the 


amendment  passed  the  Senate  with  a  floor 
amendment,  but  it  was  never  acted  upon 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  86th 
Congress,  the  same  floor  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  then  the  resolu- 
tion was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  upon  motion  of  its  principal 
sponsors.  (The  provisions  of  this  floor 
amendment  or  "rider"  are  discussed  subse- 
quently in  this  report.) 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  complete 
women's  long  movement  for  legal  equality. 
Like  the  14th  amendment,  the  restrictions 
of  this  proposed  amendment  apply  only  to 
governmental  actions.  It  would  not  apply 
to  private  or  to  individual  action. 

The  14th  amendment  provides  a  body  of 
case  law  as  to  what  constltutis  "State  ac- 
tion" and  its  precedents  will  be  available  for 
Judicial  determination  of  the  dcope  of  this 
amendment. 

There  remain  many  well-known  vestiges 
of  ancient  rules  of  law  which  treat  women 
as  inferiors.  In  many  States,  a  woman  can- 
not handle  or  own  separate  property  in  the 
same  manner  as  her  husband.  In  some 
States,  she  cannot  engage  in  business  or 
pursue  a  profession  or  occupation  as  freely 
as  can  a  member  of  the  male  sex.  Women 
are  classified  separately  for  purposes  of  Jury 
service  in  many  States.  Community-property 
States  do  not  vest  in  the  wife  the  same  degree 
of  property  rights  as  her  husband  enjoys. 
The  inheritance  rights  of  widows  differ  from 
those  of  widowers  in  some  States.  Restrictive 
work  laws,  which  purport  to  protect  women 
by  denying  them  a  man's  freedom  to  pursue 
employment,  actually  result  in  discrimina- 
tion in  the  employment  of  women  by  mak- 
ing It  so  burdensome  upon  employers.  Such 
protective  restrictions  hinder  women  in  their 
competition  with  men  for  supervisory,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  Job  opportunities. 

Tour  committee  has  considered  carefully 
the  amendment  which  was  added  to  this 
proposal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
81st,  83d.  and  86th  Congresses.  Its  effect  was 
to  preserve  "rights,  benefits,  or  exemptions" 
conferred  by  law  upon  persons  of  the  female 
sex.  This  qualification  is  not  acceptable  to 
women  who  want  equal  rights  under  the 
law.  It  is  under  the  guise  of  so-called 
"rights"  or  "benefits"  that  women  have 
been  treated  unequally  and  denied  oppor- 
tunities which  are  available  to  men. 

Just  as  equal  protection  of  the  law  under 
the  14th  amendment  is  not  a  mathematical 
equality,  this  amendment  does  not  contem- 
plate that  women  must  be  treated  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  men.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  all  legal  differentiation  of  the  sexes  will 
be  abolished.  "Equality"  does  not  mean 
"sameness."  "Equal"  rights  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  "identical"  rights.  For  In- 
stance, a  law  granting  maternity  benefits  to 
women  would  not  be  an  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation against  men.  As  a  grant  to  mothers, 
it  would  be  based  on  a  reasonable  classifi- 
cation despite  its  limitation  to  members  of 
one  sex. 

Nor  would  the  amendment  mean  that 
criminal  laws  governing  sexual  offenses 
would  become  unconstitutional.  The  public 
has  such  an  interest  in  relations  between 
the  sexes  that  the  conduct  of  both  sexes  is 
subject  to  regulation  imder  the  police  power 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  unequal 
treatment  or  protective  status. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
amendment  would  require  equal  treatment 
of  men  and  women  for  purposes  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  This  is  no  more 
true  than  that  all  men  are  treated  equally 
for  purposes  of  military  duty.  Differences 
in  physical  abilities  among  all  persons  would 
continue  to  be  a  material  factor.  It  could 
be  expected  that  women  will  be  equally 
subject  to  military  conscription  and  tbey 
have  demonstrated  that  they  can  perform 
admirably  in  many  capacities  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  the  Government  would  not 
require  that  women  serve  where  they  are 
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not  fitted  Jtirt  u  men  with  phyalc*!  defects 
ftre  utilized  In  special  capacities,  if  at  all 

Tour  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  one 
additional  fact.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  confirm  equal  rights  under  law  for 
botti  men  and  women.  In  instances  where 
laws  are  burdensome  to  meet  solely  because 
of  their  sex.  they  would  benefit  from  the 
amendment.  For  Instance,  alimony  laws 
probably  could  not  favor  women  solely  be- 
cause of  their  sex.  However,  a  divorce  de- 
cree could  award  support  to  a  mother  If  she 
was  granted  custody  of  children.  Thla 
would  be  Incidental  to  the  children's  sup- 
port. Matters  concerning  custody  and  sup- 
port of  children  properly  should  be  deter- 
mined solely  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  without  favoritism  to  either 
parent  solely  because  of  sex. 

Both  major  political  parties  have  repeat- 
edly supported  thla  proposal  In  their  na- 
tional party  platform.  The  United  States, 
ma  a  signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, has  confirmed  Its  faith  In  equal  rights 
of  men  and  women.  Nevertheless,  we  with- 
hold from  our  women  a  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  equal  treatment  under  the  law  and 
thus  lag  /jehlnd  such  countries  as  Burma. 
Ectypt.  Jaj)»p.  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  West 
Germany. 

An  Impressive  lUt  of  women's  organiza- 
tions have  recorded  their  support  of  thli 
proposal  in  the  past.  Among  them  are  th* 
following : 

Alpha  Iota  Sorority. 

American  Association  of  Women  Ministers 
American  Federation  of  Soroptlmlst  Clubs. 
American  Medical  Women's  Association. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Many  organizations 
and  Individuals  have  worked  over  the 
years  to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution by  the  Congress  and  for  submis- 
sion of  the  amendment  to  the  States.  It  is 
time  that  the  objective  of  these  efforts  be 
achieved  and  that  equality  of  rights  for 
men  and  women  under  Federal  and  State 
statutes  be  assured  as  a  constitutional 
right. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  this  year 
will  move  beyond  action  by  the  commit- 
tee and  face  up  to  this  proposition  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  who  are 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Cosponsors 

Senator  Bible.  Senator  Boggs,  Senator  Bur- 
dlck.  Senator  Case.  Senator  Cooper.  Senator 
Dole.  Senator  Domlnlck.  Senator  F\ilbrlght. 
Senator  Ourney,  Senator  Hansen.  Senator 
Hart.  Senator  Hartke.  Senator  Hatfield,  Sen- 
ator Hughes. 

Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Mathlas.  Senator 
McGee.  Senator  McGovern,  Senator  Mondale. 
Senator  Montoya.  Senator  Moss.  Senator 
Mundt,  Senator  Murphy.  Senator  Muskle. 
Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Pastore.  Senator 
Pearson,  Senator  Prouty.  Senator  Proxmlre. 
Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Rlblcoff. 

Senator  Schwelker.  Senator  Smith.  Sen- 
ator Sparkman.  Senator  Stennls.  Senator 
Stevens.  Senator  Tower.  Senator  Tydlngs. 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware.  Senator  Young 
of  North  Dakota.  Senator  Toung  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  61)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  introduced  by 


Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  the  lady 
of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Alaskans  whom 
I  respect  greatly  had  the  honor  of  partic- 
ipating in  nominating  her  on  the  floor 
of  the  Republican  convention.  I  look  for- 
ward to  being  able  to  work  with  her  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  to  achieve  the  amendment 
that  he  seeks  to  our  Constitution,  and  I 
am  joining  with  him  as  a  cosponsor 
today. 

The  lady  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
with  her  usual  modesty,  has  paid  trib- 
ute to  Susan  B.  Anthony  here  today. 
And.  as  Mrs.  Smith  has  stated,  she  is  a 
Member  of  this  body  because  of  the 
dedication  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  to  the 
flght  for  equal  rights  for  women.  We  are 
all  proud  to  have  Mrs.  Smith  continue 
this  battle  for  she  proves  that  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  flght  was  not  in  vain — and  she 
carries  the  banner  high  for  all  women  of 
America. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy)  to  secure  equal 
rights  for  women. 

This  ideal  was  the  lifelong  goal  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  whose  name  is  synon- 
ymous with  women's  rights.  Miss  An- 
thony began  her  flght  for  women's  suf- 
frage when  she  was  only  17  years  old, 
and  now,  almost  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  we  have  still  fallen  short  in  our 
efforts  to  secure  those  rights. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  considering 
broadening  the  franchise  by  lowering  the 
voting  age.  and  strengthening  it  by  in- 
stituting the  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
insure  that  those  ideals  to  which  we  have 
paid  lipservice  are  guaranteed  in  fact. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  McCLELliAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  reported  favor- 
ably S.  1058. 1  have  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  its  immediate  consideration, 
and  I  make  such  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1058)  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  simply  a  bill  extending  the  most  recent 
Reorganization  Act,  which  expired  a 
short  time  ago.  The  bill  would  give  to 
President  Nixon  the  same  authority  that 
was  given  to  previous  administrations 
with  respect  to  submitting  reorganization 


plans  for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

There  is  no  change  whatever  in  the 
law  as  it  has  existed.  This  bill  merely 
extends  the  date  until  April  1,  1971— a 
period  of  a  little  more  than  2  years.  That 
is  the  amount  of  time  requested  by  the 
President  in  the  message  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  January  30,  in  which  he  re- 
quested such  legislation.  The  President 
requested  that  it  be  extended  for  2  years, 
and  this  will  provide  the  full  2-year 
period. 

I  ask  for  a  third  reading. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  thiid  reading  and  passage  oi 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  section 
905(b),  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31. 
1968".  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April  1, 
1971". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  SENTINEL  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  23  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star 
appeared  a  most  thoughtful  and  well- 
reasoned  editorial  on  the  matter  of  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  antl-ballistic- 
mlssile  system.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  editorial, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
editorial  a  part  of  the  continuing  debate 
on  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SENTiiirL — Lrr's  Grvi:  It  tht  Green  Light 

A  bit  more  than  20  years  ago  a  "great 
debate"  was  imder  way  In  this  country's 
scientific  community. 

The  question  was  whether  It  was  possible 
to  build  an  H-bomb  and.  If  It  was  possible, 
whether  It  was  desirable  to  do  so.  The  op- 
position arguments  ran  along  several  lines: 
It  was  not  technically  feasible  to  produce 
an  H-bomb.  In  any  event  It  would  be  morally 
wrong  for  the  United  Stotes  to  create  this 
hideous  threat  to  mankind.  With  our  large 
stockpile  of  A-bombs,  what  purpose  would 
be  served  by  arming  ourselves  with  vastly 
more  powerful  weapons?  Assximlng  the  capa- 
bility. If  we  should  push  ahead  with  the 
H-bomb  development,  would  not  Russia  feel 
compelled  to  do  likewise?  And  so  on. 

This  debate  continued  behind  closed  doors 
for  we?ks  and  weeks.  But  then  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  sometimes  called  the  "father"  of  the 
H-bomb,  came  up  with  a  "brilliant  Inven- 
tion" which  settled  one  aspect  of  the  argu- 
ment. It  was  technically  possible  to  build 
the  more  powerful  weapon.  Armed  with  this, 
proponents  took  their  case  to  President 
Truman.  Back  from  the  White  House  came 
the  word:  Build  It. 
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The  United  States  can  count  Itself  fortu- 
nate that  It  then  had  a  President  who  was 
willing  and  able  to  make  hard  decisions. 
For  shortly  after  we  had  tested  our  first 
thermonuclear  device,  the  Russians  success- 
fully tested  theirs.  Life  for  us  In  the  19508 
might  have  been  quite  a  different  matter 
If  the  Soviet  Union,  and  only  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  had  the  H-bomb  In  Its  armory. 

A  somewhat  similar  debate  Is  under  way 
In  this  country  today.  But  this  time  the 
debate  has  to  do  with  defense.  Is  It  tech- 
nically possible  to  develop  and  deploy  an 
effective  antl-balllsttc  missile  system?  If  the 
answer  Is  yes,  should  we  get  off  the  dime 
and  start  work  on  a  "thin"  ABM  system, 
popularly  known  as  Sentinel? 

Opposition  Is  mounting  In  Congress,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  self-appointed  military 
experts  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
There  Is  also  opposition  by  some  scientists 
and  among  some  other  people  who,  for  varl- 
ovis  reasons,  do  not  want  Sentinel  deployed 
In  or  near  the  cltlee  In  which  they  live. 

The  word  from  the  White  House  Is  that 
the  Sentinel  system  as  envisioned  In  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  under  review.  It 
»111  not  be  surprising  If  some  modifications 
are  proposed.  But  there  Is  strong  Indication 
that  the  final  decision,  expected  around  the 
middle  of  March,  will  be  to  push  ahead  with 
an  ABM  system. 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  what 
could  and  what  could  not  be  expected  from 
the  deployment  of  a  thin  system.  No  one  In 
the  present  state  at  the  "art"  thinks  that  a 
thin,  or  any  other  system,  could  provide 
meaningful  protection  for  the  United  States 
In  event  of  a  massive  first  strike  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  millions  of  Americans  would  be 
killed  and  our  major  cities  laid  waste.  Our 
shield  against  this  threat  has  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  an  assured  capability  to 
strike  back  on  such  a  scale,  after  absorbing 
the  Initial  blow,  that  the  cost  to  the  Rus- 
sians of  a  surprise  attack  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. If  this  is  not  an  especially  reassur- 
ing prospect  should  a  Soviet  attack  come.  It 
Is  the  best  that  can  be  offered  as  of  today. 

The  pro-Sentinel  people  are  confident, 
however,  that  a  thin  system  could  give  very 
substantial  protection  In  four  and  perhaps 
five  other  situations.  They  believe,  for  one 
thing,  that  It  would  provide  an  Important 
safeguard  against  the  kind  of  nuclear  at- 
tack which  Communist  China  is  expected  to 
be  able  to  launch  by  1975-77. 

There  has  been  considerable  skepticism 
concerning  any  threat  from  Red  China.  What 
this  comes  down  to  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
real  purpose  in  proceeding  with  Sentinel 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  have  at 
least  a  start  on  deployment  as  a  card  to  play 
m  missile  negotiations  with  the  Kremlin,  If 
and  when  that  stage  of  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tion Is  reached.  But  such  a  purpose,  if  It 
exists,  would  not  necessarily  be  without 
merit.  Our  intelligence  people  know  that  the 
Russians  have  started  work  on  what  Is  ap- 
parently a  rather  primitive  ABM  system  of 
their  own.  And  Defense  Secretary  Laird  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  testing  a 
new  and  "sophisticated"  ABM  system.  Com- 
mon sense  suggests,  or  so  It  seems  to  us,  that 
the  United  States  would  be  in  a  weaker  po- 
sition at  the  arms  negotiating  table  If  the 
Russians  were  going  forward  with  a  sophis- 
ticated ABM  program  while  we  were  stand- 
ing still. 

The  Communist  Chinese  threat,  however, 
apparently  is  not  something  to  be  lightly 
brushed  aside.  Laird,  originally  one  of  the 
skeptics,  now  says  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  that  on  the  basis  of  information  which 
has  come  to  him  as  Secretary  of  Defense  he 
thinks  Peking  can  have  from  15  to  25  nuclear- 
tipped  intercontinental  missiles  capable  of 
hitting  the  United  States  by  the  mld-19708. 
In  his  last  report  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Clark  Clifford  said:  "We  beUeve  It  is  both 
prudent  and  feasible  on  our  part  to  deploy 


the  Sentinel  ABM  system  designed  to  protect 
against  this  (the  Chinese)  threat."  Without 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  he  went  on  to  say. 
"we  might  suffer  as  many  as  23  million  fa- 
talities from  an  attack  by  a  Chinese  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  force.  With  the 
Sentinel,  we  might  be  able  to  hold  fatalities 
to  1  million  or  less."  These  Informed  opinions, 
coming  from  two  secretaries  of  defense,  im- 
pose a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on  those  who 
scoff  at  the  Chinese  threat  or  who  are  simply 
against  the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel, 
period. 

The  Sentinel  proponents  also  contend  that 
the  thin  system  would  be  effective  protection 
In  case  of  an  accidental  launch  of  a  few  mis- 
siles against  the  United  States  from  any 
source,  that  for  several  years  after  its  deploy- 
ment It  could  cope  with  missiles  fired  against 
us  from  submarines,  and  that  It  could  de- 
stroy a  missile  or  missiles  fired  from  an  or- 
biting platform.  If  this  weapon  should  be  de- 
veloped. The  fifth  possible  benefit  would  be 
to  provide  some  protection  for  our  under- 
ground ICBMs  m  event  of  a  Soviet  attack, 
thereby  enhancing  our  strike-back  capability. 

The  Sentinel  system,  as  planned,  would 
consist  of  long-range  Spartan  missiles  and 
short-range  Sprints  placed  In  some  15  to  20 
antimissile  complexes.  The  cost  estimate  is 
from  95  to  $6  billion,  and  it  might  go  as  high 
as  $10  billion.  Congress  has  already  Invested 
•about  $4  billion  in  this  project,  and  the 
request  In  the  1970  fiscal  year  defense  budget 
is  for  $1.8  billion. 

Some  opponents  say  it  would  be  better  to 
spend  new  Sentinel  money  on  rehabilitating 
slums  instead  of  investing  it  In  what  they 
call  an  unreliable  ABM  system.  Others  pro- 
fess to  fear  that  for  the  United  States  to  do 
what  the  Russians  are  doing  In  missile  de- 
fense would  serve  only  to  escalate  the  arms 
race.  Further  opposition  comes  from  local 
groups  who,  without  any  real  basis  in  past 
experience,  fear  a  missile  complex  explosion; 
still  others  who  say  that  a  site  near  the  city 
In  which  they  live  would  invite  an  enemy 
attack,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  our 
major  cities  in  any  event  probably  would  be 
targets.  Finally,  there  are  some  who  simply 
don't  want  to  give  up  the  real  estate  (some 
200  acres)  that  each  missile  complex  would 
require. 

Congressional  opponents,  especially  in  the 
Senate,  are  claiming  that  they  have  or  will 
have  the  votes  to  block  any  further  appro- 
priation for  Sentinel.  Perhaps  they  have.  It 
Is  always  easy  for  a  politician  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  angels,  to  be  for  spending  to 
aid  the  poor  and  against  spending  for  de- 
fense, and  to  capitalize  on  the  apprehen- 
sions of  many  people  as  they  contemplate  any 
enlargement,  offensive  or  defensive,  of  our 
nuclear  capability. 

As  a  responsible  President,  however.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  cannot  indulge  in  politicking  on 
this  question.  If  be  is  persuaded,  as  we  think 
he  will  be,  that  our  national  security  re- 
quires him  to  give  the  go-ahead  signal  on 
the  Sentinel  program,  he  should  grasp  that 
painful  nettle — Just  as  Harry  Truman  did 
two  decades  ago.  If  the  legislators  want  to 
block  the  program  by  refusing  to  appropri- 
ate the  necessary  funds,  let  them  take  the 
responsibility — and  let  them  also  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  consequences  of  what  could 
be  a  disastrous  decision  on  their  part. 


S.  1212  AND  S.  1213— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  10  years  ago,  the  first  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  were  licensed 
and  began  providing  equity  capit£il  and 
long-term  loans  to  new  and  growing 
small  business  concerns. 

Since  March  1959,  SBIC's  have  dis- 
bursed more  than  $1,400  million  in  some 
30,000  separate  financing  transactions. 


Statistics  compiled  by  the  Small  Busl- 
Ijiess  Administration  have  demonstrated 
that  the  dollars  put  out  by  SBIC's  have 
been  extremely  effective  in  fostering  the 
growth  and  profitability  of  those  30,000 
independent  firms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  small  busi- 
nesses helped  by  SBIC's  have  fared 
many  times  better  than  all  businesses  in 
the  economy  and,  naturally,  much,  much 
better  than  their  small  business  col- 
leagues who,  by  and  large,  have  not 
shared  in  the  general  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  past  decade. 

Thus,  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  did  create  a  new  financial 
institution  which  has  taken  on  the  re- 
sponsibility which  we  assigned  to  it  and 
the  SBIC  program  shows  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  to  work  together  to 
achieve  a  national  policy  goal. 

I  remember  well  that  when  Congress 
passed  the  1958  act,  those  of  us  who 
served  as  its  sponsors  stressed  that  this 
was  a  new  type  of  financial  institution 
undertaking  a  pioneering  task;  namely, 
investing  in  brandnew  or  largely  un- 
proven  small  businesses.  We  realized  that 
the  job  would  not  be  an  easy  one.  We  also 
knew  full  well  that  our  design  for  the 
SBIC  program  was  tentative  and  would 
require  reshaping  in  the  light  of  actual 
operating  experiences.  ; 

Several  times  since  1958,  the  Congress 
has  responded  to  the  demonstrated  needs 
for  changes.  Most  recently  in  1967,  we 
passed  a  rather  comprehensive  series  of « 
amendments  to  the  1958  law. 

Once  again,  in  1969,  however,  our  stud- 
ies have  convinced  us  that  SBICs  should 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  even  more  for 
small  business  concerns  in  need  of  capi- 
tal and  long-term  credit  in  these  days  of 
high-cost  money  which,  all  too  often,  is 
not  available  for  smaller  firms. 

For  that  reason,  together  with  Sena- 
tors Bennett,  Bible,  Brooke,  Cranston, 
Hatfield,  Hollings,  Hughes,  Javits, 
Mansfield,  McIntyre,  Metcalf,  Mon- 
dale, MusKiE,  Percy,  Proxmire,  Tower, 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  bills  which  should  greatly 
improve  the  operations  of  the  SBIC 
industry. 

Since  I  shall  ask  to  have  explanatory 
notes  printed  along  with  each  of  these 
bills,  I  shall  not  make  any  detailed  ex- 
planation now. 

The  first  of  these  two  bills  would  amend 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  in 
seven  resp^ts.  Several  of  the  changes 
are  quite  minor  and  technical,  but  I 
would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  two  of 
them.  This  bill  would  overcome  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  faced  by  the  SBIC 
program — the  lack  of  continuity  in  the 
administration  and  regulation  of  the  in- 
dustry by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. We  propose  to  give  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Investment  a  stated, 
5-year  term  and  have  his  decisions  re- 
viewed only  by  a  three-man  Investment 
Division  Board  consisting  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  two  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  virlth  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate.  Another  section 
would  make  imincorporated  businesses 
eligible  for  a  greater  range  of  SBIC  as- 
sistance and  is  designed  to  help  those  R^ 
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percent  of  all  business  flrnis  which  are 
not  Incorporated. 

The  second  bill  brings  a  more  compre- 
hensive change  to  the  format  of  the  SBIC 
program  by  establishing  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  which  would  serve  as 
a  secondary  source  of  funds  for  SBIC's. 
Based  on  the  experiences  of  the  Banks 
for  Cooperatives  and  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banlcs,  this  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  would  sell  its  deben- 
tures and  make  loans  to  SBIC's  which 
meet  its  credit  scrutiny.  We  believe  that 
this  new  institution  should  eventually 
take  over  the  role  of  SBA  which  now 
lends  to  SBIC  s.  We  also  think  that  it  will 
bring  greater  continuity  and  stability  to 
the  important  Job  of  lending  to  SBIC's 
than  SBA  can  at  present  with  its  periodic 
lack  of  funds  and  changing  guidelines. 

Incidentally,  the  idea  of  a  capiul  bank 
for  SBIC's  Is  not  a  novel  one.  With  sev- 
eral of  the  same  cosponsors,  I  Introduced 
similar  bills  In  1964  and  1965.  In  addi- 
tion, the  concept  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported br  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Small  Business  Committees,  by  ranking 
officials  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  by  a  number  of  trade  asso- 
ciations. 

Taken  together,  these  two  bills  will  go 
far  toward  making  SBIC's  more  efficient 
and  more  effective  channels  of  equity 
fimds  to  small  business  concerns.  To- 
gether they  should  also  help  attract  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  additional  private 
dollars  to  the  SBIC  program.  We  are  sure 
that  SBIC's  do  not  now  have  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibility Congress  has  given  them.  These 
bills  will  help  augment  the  industry's 
capital  and  total  assets. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  assistance  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  In  drafting  these  two  bills 
and  in  bringing  together  the  background 
data  which  support  the  various  propo- 
sals. Officials  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration have  also  helped  us  greatly 
in  putting  together  these  legislative 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  several  documents:  first,  a  brief 
background  paper  prepared  by  NASBIC 
on  the  status  of  the  SBIC  industry  today : 
second,  the  text  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  along  with  explanatory  notes;  third, 
the  bill  to  create  a  Small  Business  Capi- 
tal Bank,  along  with  explanatory  notes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
terlal  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and.  without  objection,  the  bills  and  ma- 
The  bills  (S.  1212)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968,  and 
(S.  1213 >  to  create  a  Small  Business  Cap- 
ital Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman.  were  received 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

3.   1312 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejneaentattvea    of    tfie    C/nited    Statet    of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled. 


Smcnott  1.  TbU  Act  may  be  cited  m  the 
"Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966". 

S«cTioN  a.  Title  n  of  the  SmsU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  19M  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SMAIX    BT78IICXM    iNVBmfXNT    DiVIBION    AMD 

Investment  DrvisioN  Boako  or  tmx  Small 

BXTSINKSS     ADMINIBTKATION 
"aVrABLISHMKNT    OF    SMALL .  BTTSINKBa    INTKST- 
MXNT     DIVIBION     AND     INVKBiMUII     DIVISION 
BO  ABO 

"Sbc.  aoi.  Tbere  Is  hereby  estabUsbed  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a  divi- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Division.  The  Division  shall  be 
beaded  by  an  Associate  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Such  Associate  Administrator  shall  t)e  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  provided 
by  law  for  other  Associate  Administrators 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

"S»c.  aoa.  There  Is  also  hereby  eatabllshed 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration  an  In- 
vestment Division  Board.  The  membership 
of  the  Investment  Division  Board  shall  con- 
sUt  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busl- 
neM  Administration  and  two  other  persona 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  appomted  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
except  that  of  the  two  members  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  and  one 
shaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  serve  full  time  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  provided 
by  law  for  Associate  Administrators  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

"Skc.  303.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Investment  Division  Board  to  oversee,  review 
and  approve  all  actions  of  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Division  except  those  actions  speclfl- 
cally  delegated  to  said  Associate  Administra- 
tor by  ths  Investment  Division  Board." 

Sec.  3.  SubsecUon  30a(a)  of  tbe  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  sections  303(b)  and  306(a)  of  this  Act, 
the  combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  each  company  authorized  to  oper- 
ate under  this  Act  shall  consist  of  the  cash 
consideration  receU'ed  for  Its  common  stock, 
preferred  stock  and  debenture  bonds  having 
a  maturity  of  not  less  than  10  years." 

Sec.  4.  SubsecUon  302(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "shares  of  stock  in 
small  business  Investment  companies"  and 
by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"securities  of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies as  described  In  the  preceding  sub- 
section". 

Sxc.  5.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  by 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "Debentures  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subordinate  to  any  other  debenture  bonds, 
promissory  notes,  or  other  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  such  companies  except  debenture 
bonds  Issued  by  such  companies  pursuant  to 
subsection  302(a)." 

Sec.  6.  Subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection 
303(b)  of  the  Small  Buslneea  Investment  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  by  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  debentures  which 
may  be  purchased  and  outsUndlng  at  any 
one  time  from  a  company  which  has  Invest- 
ments or  legally  binding  commitments  of  65 
percent  or  more  of  its  total  funds  available 
for  Investment  In  small  business  concerns 


Invested  or  committed  In  venture  capital, 
shall  not  exceed  300  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's paid-in  capital  and  surplus." 

Sxc.  7.  SubsecUons  304  (a)  and  (d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  are 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "and  unin- 
corporated" after  the  word  "Incorporated" 
in  each  of  said  subsections. 

Sbc.  8.  Subsection  306(b)  of  tbe  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  It  In  Its  entirety  and  by  sub- 
sUtuUng  In  lieu  thereof  tbe  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus of  a  small  business  Investment  company 
shall  consist  of  (1)  the  cash  consideration 
received  for  securities  of  such  small  business 
Investment  company  as  defined  In  subsection 
30a(a)  of  this  Act,  and  (3)  for  any  such 
company  licensed  prior  to  January  1,  1968, 
the  following  portions  of  the  funds  outstand- 
ing from  the  Administration  through  the 
Issuance  of  subordinated  debentures  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  Amendments  of  1967,  or  on 
January  1  of  each  of  the  following  calendar 
years,  whichever  Is  less:  (A)  100  percent,  dur- 
ing 1968;  (B)  75  percent,  during  1969;  (C) 
50  percent,  during  1970;  (D)  25  percent,  dur- 
ing 1971;  and  (E)  zero,  during  1973  and 
thereafter." 

Src.  9.  Subsection  308(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  language  at  the 
end  thereof:  "The  provisions  of  such  regula- 
tions to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  a 
small  business  investment  company  shall  be 
permitted  to  maintain  up  to  one-third  of  Its 
assets  in  loans  to  or  investments  In  eligible 
small  business  concerns  without  regard  to 
regulations  of  the  Administration  relating  to 
(1)  overllne  loans  and  Investments,  (2)  min- 
imum period  of  financing  and  maximum 
amortlzaUon,  and  (3)  purchases  of  out- 
standing securities  privately  or  on  the  open 
market." 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  308(f)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "In  addition,  the  Administrator  and 
the  Administration  shall  have  the  powers 
and  duties  set  forth  In  section  7  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  the  end  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  financing  by  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  of  business  ventures  de- 
signed to  combat  air  and  water  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  urban  rapid 
transit  facilities  and  to  attain  other  national 
policy  goals." 

Sec.  11.  SecUon  308  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Any  action  by  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Investment  denying  an  applica- 
tion of  a  small  business  Investment  company 
for  funds  under  this  Act  or  demanding  re- 
payment of  such  funds  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Investment  Division  Board  at 
the  election  of  such  company." 

S.  1213 

A  bill  to  create  a  small  biislness  Capital  Bank, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Tttle  I — Short  Tttle,  Statement  or  Ptte- 

POSE    AND    DEFINmONS 
SHOST   TITLE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act,  divided  Into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  the  following  table 
Of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "SmaU 
Business  Capital  Bank  Act". 
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statement  or  pukpose 
Sec.    13.  (a)  The    Congress    hereby    finds 
that  there  Is  an  increasing  need  among  small 
business  Investment  companies  for  funds  to 
Increase  their  operations  to  the  end  of  pro- 
viding additional  funds  to  the  small  business 
concerns  of  this  Nation  in  order  to  promote 
and  faclUtate  their  growth,  expansion,  and 
modernization;  that  this  need  must  be  met 
m  the  interest  of  a  soxmd  national  economy; 
and  that  the  funds  which  are  presently  avail- 
able to  small  business  investment  companies 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  from  other 
public  and  private  sources  are  Insufficient  to 
meet  this  need. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  improve  and  stimulate  the  national  econ- 
omy m  general  and  the  small  business  seg- 
ment thereof  In  particular  by  establUhlng 
a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  to  serve  as  a 
secondary  source  of  funds  for  small  business 
Investment  companies  In  order  to  enable  such 
companies  to  provide  to  the  small  business 
concerns  of  this  Nation  the  equity  capital 
and  long-term  loan  funds  which  they  need 
for  the  sound  financing  of  their  business 
operations  and  for  their  growth,  expansion, 
and  modernization. 

DETINITIOirs 

Sxc.  13.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Bank"  means  tbe  SmaU 
Business  Capital  Bank  established  under  sec- 
tion 31  or  any  branch  thereof; 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank. 

(8)  the  term  "small  business  Investment 
company"  means  a  company  licensed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  operat- 
ing under  tbe  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended; 

(4)  the  term  "small  business  concern" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  tbe 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  In  the  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Tttle  n — Establishment  of  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank 
Establishment  of  the  Bank 

Sec  31.  There  U  hereby  established,  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  a  SmaU  Business  Capital 
Bank.  The  principal  office  of  the  Bank  shaU 
be  located  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
the  Bank  may  establish  such  district  and 
branch  offices  throughout  the  United  States 
as  It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate. 
Board  of  Governors 

Sec.  32.  (a)  Tbe  management  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Governors  con- 
sisting of  nine  members.  The  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury,  the  Administrator  of  tbe 
Brr^nU  Buslness  Administration,  and  the  As- 


sociate Administrator  for  Investment  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shaU  serve 
as  members  of  the  Board.  The  remaining 
six  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  mak- 
ing such  appointments,  the  President  shall 
have  due  regard  to  a  fair  representation  of 
the  public  Interest  as  well  as  of  the  partic- 
ular interests  and  needs  of  small  bvislness 
Investment  companies  and  the  special  con- 
tributions which  can  be  made  by  such  com- 
panies to  the  sound  development  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  six  years;  except  that  (1)  of  the 
six  members  first  appointed  by  the  President, 
two  shall  be  for  terms  of  two  years,  two  for 
terms  of  four  years,  and  two  for  terms  of 
six  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  and  (2)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
his  predecessor's  term. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $100  for  each  day  or  part 
thereof  spent  In  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties;  provided,  however,  that  such 
per  diem  compensation  shall  not  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion, nor  to  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Investment  of  the  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition  to  receiving  such  per 
diem  compensation,  each  member  of  the 
Board,  including  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Investment  of  the  Small 
Administration,  shall  be  reimbursed  for  nec- 
essary travel,  subsistence,  and  other  ex- 
penses actually  Incurred  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  such  member,  without  regard 
to  any  other  laws  relating  to  aUowances  for 
such  expenses. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first 
members  of  the  Board  have  been  appointed  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a),  the  members 
shall  meet,  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office, 
and  organize  by  electing  from  among  the 
membership  a  Chairman,  a  Vice-Chalrman 
and  a  Secretary.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chalr- 
man, and  Secretary  shaU  be  elected  annually 
for  terms  of  one  year,  and  shall  serve  until 
their  respective  successors  are  elected  and 
take  office.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  and  the  Vice-Chalrman  shall 
preside  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Chairman.  The  Board  may.  In  the  absence  or 
disability  of  both  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chalrman,  elect  any  of  Its  members  to  act 
as  chairman  pro  tempore.  Five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  the  Board  may 
function  notwithstanding  vacancies  pro- 
vided a  quorum  Is  present.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  It  may  fix 
and  determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  six 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  a  year;  and 
special  meetings  may  be  held  on  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  three  members. 

(e)  Notwlthstendlng  subsection  (b),  any 
member  of  the  Board  may  at  any  time  be 
removed  from  office  for  cause  by  the  Presi- 
dent or.  If  cause  exists  but  the  President  does 
not  act,  by  the  Congress  through  impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

Executive  Director 

Sec  23.  (a)  The  Board  shaU  appoint  an 
Executive  Director,  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  and  shall,  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Board  as  to  matters  of  a  broad  and  general 
supervisory,  advisory  or  policy  nature,  and, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  In 
this  Act,  be  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  Executive  Director,  but  his  annual  rate 
of    basic    compensation    shall    not    exceed 
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$ .  In  addition  to  receiving  such  com- 
pensation, the  Executive  Director  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  actually  Inciured  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  without  regard  to  any 
other  laws  relating  to  aUowances  for  such 
expenses. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  shall  comply 
with  all  orders  and  directions  which  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Board;  but  as  to  all  third 
persons  his  acts  shall  be  presumed  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  orders  and  directions  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  The  Executive  Director,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  shaU  employ  such 
personnel  (including  attorneys,  economists, 
accountants,  experts,  assistants,  clerks,  and 
laborers)  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions,  powers  and  duties  vested  In 
the  Board,  and  fix  their  compensation,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  All 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Board, 
except  those  specifically  reserved  to  the 
Board  Itself  by  this  Act,  shall  be  exercised 
and  performed  by  the  Executive  Director  and 
may  be  exercised  and  performed  by  him 
through  such  employees  of  the  Board  as  he 
may  designate. 

Regulaticms 

Sec  24.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish such  regulations,  and  take  such  other 
actions,  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
in  carrying  out  this  Act  and  in  eflfectlvely  ex- 
ercising the  functions  expressly  and  Impliedly 
vested  In  It  under  this  Act. 
Title  III — Incorporation  and  Funding  of 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
Incorporation 

Sec  31.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  shall,  under  their  hand,  forth- 
with execute  and  file  v^nth  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  articles  of  Incor- 
poration which  shall  specifically  state  the 
amount  of  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock  and  the  number  of  shares  Into  which 
such  stock  Is  to  be  divided,  and  all  other 
matters  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Bank  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  direct  such 
changes  In  or  additions  to  any  such  articles 
of  incorporation  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  as  and  when  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient. 

(c)  Upon  the  Board's  duly  making  and 
filing  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  the  Bank 
shall  become,  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
such  articles,  a  body  corporate,  and  as  such, 
it  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 

(2)  to  have  succession  until  It  Is  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  to  make  contracts; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  inter- 
plead, and  defend  in  any  court  of  law  of 
equity,  as  fully  as  a  natural  person; 

(5)  to  elect,  by  Its  Board  of  Governors,  a 
Chairman,  a  Vice-Chalrman  and  a  Secretary, 
and  to  appoint  an  Executive  Director  and 
other  officers  and  employees,  define  their 
duties,  require  bonds  of  them  and  fix  the 
penalty  thereof,  and  dismiss  any  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  at  pleasure  and  appoint 
others  to  fill  their  places; 

(6)  to  prescribe,  by  Its  Board  of  Governors, 
by-laws  not  Inconsistent  with  law.  regulating 
the  manner  In  which  Its  stock  shall  be  Issued, 
held,  and  disposed  of.  Its  officers  elected.  Its 
staff  appointed.  Its  property  transferred.  Its 
general  business  conducted,  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  It  by  law  exercised  and 
enjoyed;  and 

(7)  to  exercise,  by  Its  Board  of  Governors 
or  Its  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents,  sub- 
ject to  law,  all  such  Incidental  powers  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  cut  its  functions  under 
this  Act. 
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Capitalization 
S«c.  33.  (»)  The  Bank  shall  b«  est*bll8h«d 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  •150.000,000.  of 
which  MO.000.000  shall  be  paid-in  capital 
subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  provided  through  p\ir- 
chaMs  of  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  by  small 
business  Investment  companies  pursuant  to 
section  44.  For  the  purpose  of  funding  the 
paid-in  capital  subscribed  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  U  hereby 
authorized  on  request  of  the  Bank  to  pay  to 
the  Bank  from  the  general  funds  of  th« 
Treasury  the  sum  of  •ao.OOO.OOO. 

(b)  The  caplUl  stock  of  the  Bank  shall 
consist  of  two  classes,  common  and  preferred, 
the  rlghU  and  preference*  of  the  separate 
classes  to  be  aa  specined  in  the  articles  oi 
Incorporation  of  the  Bank;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  authorized  capital  to  be  sub- 
scribed through  the  Issuance  of  common 
stock  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000  and  the 
authorized  capital  to  be  subscribed  through 
the  Issuance  of  preferred  stock  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $50  000.000. 

(c)  The  common  stock  shall  be  available 
for  purchase- only  by  small  business  invest- 
ment-eompMUes  pursuant  to  section  44. 

(d»  The  preferred  stock  shall  be  Issued 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
exchange  for  the  contribution  to  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section  32(a) . 
and  such  preferred  stock  shall  be  redeemed 
and  retired  by  the  Bank  from  earning* 
available  therefor  aa  soon  aa  poeslble  after 
the  Bank  has  received  a  minimum  of  •fiO.- 
000.000  In  exchange  for  Its  common  stock. 
Borrowing  povier 

Sxc.  33  (a)  In  addition  to  lU  authorized 
capitalization,  the  Bank  shall  have  authority 
to  obtain  funds  through  the  sale  to  the 
public  of  Its  debenture  bonds,  which  shall 
bear  interest  at  such  rate  and  contain  such 
other  terms  as  the  Board  may  fix. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  Ume 
pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
ahall  not  exceed  •1,000.000.000.  The  proceed* 
of  the  issues  of  such  obligations  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purchase  of  obligations  of  small 
business  investment  companies  as  provided 
In  section  43. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au- 
thorized m  his  discretion  to  purchase  any 
obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  subeectlon 
(b)  of  this  section,  aa  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  and  for  such  purpoee  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pub- 
lic debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  any  securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  here- 
after In  force,  and  the  purposea  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  such  pur- 
chases. Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  condlOona 
as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  rate  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  making  of  such  purchase.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  any  time, 
sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  at 
such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall  determine, 
any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by  him  under 
this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  pvirchases. 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  such  obligations  under  this  subeectlon 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  All  obUgatlons  issued  by  the  Bank 
shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  securities  Issued 
by  the  United  States  or  Its  Instrumentall- 
tlea,  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
of  secUon  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


Curtailment  of  government  obligationt 

Sk;.  34  For  the  purpoee  of  curtailing  Gov- 
ernment obligations  under  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  program — 

(1)  EffecUve  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  funds  authorized  under 
any  other  law  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  purposes 
of  ths  small  business  investment  company 
program  shall  be  reduced  by  •50,000.000; 
and 

(3)  Effective  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  year  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  Bank  exceed  ^50,000.000,  secUon  303(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended.  Is  hereby  repealed. 
Tm-x  IV — PaovisioN  or  Assistance  to  Small 

BVSZNXSS  iMVXSTlIXItT  COMPANIXS 

Use  of  bank's  funds 
Sbc.  41.  It  shall  be  the  primary  funcUon 
of  the  Bank  to  use  any  funds  available  to 
It  from  Its  capital  account  or  from  any  of 
Its  other  accounts  to  make  direct  loans  to 
small  business  investment  companies  as  pro- 
vided m  section  43 : 

Standards  of  eligibility  for  assiatance 

Sac.  43.  The  Board  shaU  promulgate  stand- 
ards to  detsrmlns  ths  eligibility  of  small 
business  Investment  companies  for  the  as- 
slatancs  provided  by  this  Act.  In  promul- 
gating such  standards,  the  Board  shall  give 
consideration  to— 

(1)  the  need  to  promots  the  development 
and  growth  of  small  business  Investment 
companies  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  productive  In- 
vestment and  employment  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  ths  need  to  make  loan  funds  more 
readily  available  to  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  In  adequate  amounts  and 
on  reasonable  terms; 

(3)  the  need  to  facUlUts  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  private  financial  institutions 
and  Investors  In  financing  small  business 
Investment  companies  and  eligible  small 
business  concerns;  and 

(4)  the  need  to  supplement  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  of  banks  and  other  private  flnanclal 
Institutions  through  the  program  of  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act. 

Provisions  of  loan  funds  to  small  business 
investment   companies 

Sbc.  43.  (a)  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
make  lo»ns.  In  the  manner  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  to  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  eUglblUty  promulgated  by  the  Board 
under  secUon  42.  In  order  to  provide  such 
concerns  with  funds  needed  for  their  Onanc- 
Ing  activities. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  may  be 
made  directly,  or  in  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lending  Institutions,  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  immediate  or 
deferred  basis. 

Purchase  of  Bank  stock  by  small  business 
investment  companies 

Sxc.  44.  (a)  Whenever  the  Bank  advances 
funds  to  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany under  section  43.  such  small  business 
Investment  company  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  Invest- 
ing In  the  common  stock  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  A  small  business  Investment  company 
receiving  loan  funds  from  the  Bank  pur- 
suant to  section  43  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  Investing 
In  the  common  stock  of  the  Bank  an  amount 
equal  to  one  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  funds  so  provided  by 
the  Bank;  provided,  however,  that  ths  max- 
imum funds  so  Invested  by  the  small  b\ul- 
ness  Investment  company  shall  not  exceed 


five  per  centum  of  the  loan  funds  so  pro- 
vided by  the  Bank. 

(c)  The  aggregate  amount  of  shares  of 
common  stock  of  the  Bank  which  may  be 
owned  or  controlled  by  any  small  business 
Investment  company  may  be  limited  by  the 
Board.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  any  small 
business  investment  company  be  permitted 
to  own.  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  2 
percent  of  the  authorized  common  stock  of 
the  Bank. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
HAN,  is  as  follows: 

Small  Bustnbss  Investment  Companies  On 
TKEix  10th  Birthday 
Whafs  Their  Record?  In  the  ten  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act.  SBICs  have  made  over  »1.3- 
bllUon  available  to  small  businesses  In  some 
30  000  separate  financings.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  400  active  SBICs  with  re- 
sources of  about  »650-mllllon;  these  licensees 
have  disbursed  an  average  •150-mlUlon  a 
year  over  the  past  two  years. 

The  risks  Inherent  in  making  equity  capi- 
tal and  long-term  credit  available  to  small 
businesses— and  the  pioneering  nature  of 
such  an  Institutional  undertaking— led  to 
net  losses  for  the  SBIC  Industry  during  the 
first  six  or  seven  years  of  Its  existence.  For 
the  past  three  years,  the  industry  has  shown 
est  SBA  data  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
black  ink  on  lu  P&L  sUtements  and  the  lat- 
March  31.  1988)  Indicated  an  annual  rate 
of  return  of  6%  on  private  caplUl  In  the 
industry— far  better  than  for  any  other  year 
to  date. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
recently  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  SBIC 
financing  in  promoting  sound  business 
growth.  Its  official  report  shows  that  small 
businesses  which  have  been  helped  by  SBICs 
have  outperformed  all  the  country's  biisl- 
nesses  by  four  or  five  times.  In  assets,  em- 
ployment, net  worth,  and  profite.  these  busi- 
nesses have  shown  an  average  annual 
Increase  of  about  26%.  An  Independent 
flnanclal  analyst.  S.  M.  Rubel.  called  the 
performances  of  SBIC  portfolio  companies 
•Incredibly  Impressive." 

In  addition.  SBICs  have  been  able  to  cre- 
ate new  Jobs  at  an  unprecedented  low  dollar 
cost.  SBA  data  show  that  a  new  Job  U  created 
for  each  $5,000  of  SBIC  Investment;  that's 
far  below  the  record  for  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. And  It  must  be  added  that  the  bulk 
of  SBIC  dollars  are  private:  only  $260-mllllon 
of  the  total  $1.3-bllllon  disbursed  by  SBICs 
have  been  Federal  funds;  the  rest  (80%) 
have  been  private. 

We  conclude,  then:  SBICs.  as  a  new  fi- 
nancing medium,  have  made  a  real  Impact 
on  the  economy;  they  are  beginning  to  gen- 
erate some  profits  for  themselves;  and  they 
have  helped  many  of  their  30.000  portfolio 
small  business  firms  to  hit  the  profit  and 
growth  Jackpots. 

But,  all  Is  not  bright  on  the  SBIC  scene, 
despite  the  remarkably  favorable  omens  cited 

First  and  foremost,  the  Industry  Is  not 
growing — even  though  there  Is  a  tremendous 
unfilled  demand  for  our  assistance  and  our 
dollars  Private  capital  committed  to  the 
SBICs  hit  a  high  of  about  $465-mmion  In 
early  1964.  Ever  since  then,  more  dollars 
have  left  the  Industry  each  year  than  have 
oome  Into  It  and  the  rate  of  loss  has  been 
rising  each  year.  By  March  1968.  our  private 
capital  was  dovra  to  $342  million,  a  loss  of 
over  25%.  An  even  greater  decrease  In  the 
nimiber  of  active  SBICs  accompanied  the  fall 
In  private  capital — down  from  650  In  early 
1964  to  about  400  today. 

Why?  A  number  of  reasons.  Despite  the 
recent  Increase  In  profitability,  many  SBIC 
managements  have  decided  they  could  make 
a  better  return  on  their  capital  In  other,  and 
less  risky,  pursuits.  In  addition,  the  Inevi- 
table dlfBculUes  of  investing  In  small  con- 
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cems  have  been  compounded  for  SBICs 
which  have  to  operate  under  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  too  often  are  unduly  restric- 
tive. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
SBIC  program  hasn't  been  able  to  retain  the 
capital  It  already  has,  let  alone  attract  the 
additional  several  billions  of  dollars  It  must 
have  to  meet  the  equity  and  credit  needs  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  eligible  and  worthy 
small  business  concerns. 

What  can  be  done?  The  Industry's  trade 
association.  NASBIC,  has  adopted  a  foxu- 
polnt  legislative  program  which  will  remove 
the  obstacles  and  augment  the  Incentives  to 
profitable  and  effective  SBIC  operations.  To- 
gether, they  win  guarantee  that  the  SBIC 
will  survive  and  that  all  young  and  growing 
independent  businesses  will  have  access  to 
the  capital  and  long-term  dollars  they  need 
so  badly. 

One  final  question — Will  These  Proposals 
Break  Uncle  Sam?  Most  of  the  Items  In  the 
legislative  program  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  one  cent,  since  they  are  designed 
to  clear  away  present  Impediments  to  sound 
long-range  SBIC  operations,  or  will  allow 
SBIC  to  serve  more  businesses.  Several  will 
Involve  deferral  of  tax  liabilities  for  a  certain 
period  of  time.  One  would  permit  SBA  to  of- 
fer Incentives  for  smaller  SBICs  to  Join  with 
other  lending  Institutions  In  participating 
with  SBA  in  making  funds  available  for  pub- 
lic policy  purposes.  None  of  these  features 
would  result  In  any  substantial  cost  to  the 
Government. 

The  keystone  of  the  NASBIC  legislative  pro- 
gram, moreover,  would  eventually  remove  the 
Federal  Treasury  completely  from  the  SBIC 
program  by  establishing  a  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank  to  take  over  SBA's  current  role 
of  making  loans  to  SBICs.  This  Is  crucial  to 
the  Industry  In  light  of  recurrent  budgetary 
crises  which  have  too  often  cut  off  the  flow 
of  SBA  loans  just  when  SBICs  need  them 
most. 

Not  BO  Incidentally — the  Oovemment  has 
been  making  a  direct  profit  on  the  SBICs 
throughout  the  past  ten  years,  even  without 
giving  Einy  weight  to  the  increased  corporate 
and  personal  Income  taxes  paid  by  the  newly- 
profitable  firms  and  their  newly-hired  work- 
ers. That's  the  conclusion  of  an  Independent 
analyst  who  has  studied  all  the  direct  and 
Indirect  costs  of  the  SBIC  program.  We  are 
certain  that  the  enactment  of  the  NASBIO 
legislative  proposals  will  greatly  Increase  the 
Federal  Government's  profits  from  the  oper- 
ations of  our  Industry. 

Therefore,  the  answer  to  this  last  question 
Is  clearly:  No. 

(Background  paper:  Prepared  by  NASBIC, 
December  10, 1968.) 

8.  — 

A  bill  to  create  a  Small  Business  Capital 

Bank,  and  for  other  purp>oses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLZ  I — BHOXT  TTTLE,  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE, 
AND  DElTNTnONS 

Short  title 

Swc.  11.  This  Act.  divided  into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Banlc  Act". 

rable  of  Contents 

Title  I — Short  mtle.  Statement  of  Purpose 

and  Definitions 

Sec.  11.  Short  "ntle. 

Sec.  12.  Statement  of  Purpose. 

Sec.  13.  Definitions. 

Title  n— Establishment  of  Small  Business 

Capital  Bank 
Sec.  21.  Establishment  of  the  Bank. 
Sec.  22.  Board  of  Governors. 
Sec.  28.  Executive  Directors. 
Sec.  24.  Regulations. 


Title  in — Incorporation  and  Funding  of 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
Sec.  31.  Incorporation. 
Sec.  32.  Capitalization. 
Sec.  33.  Borrowing  Power. 
Sec.  34.  Curtailment  of  Government  Obliga- 
tions. 
Title  IV — Provision  of  Assistance  to  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies 
Sec.  41.  Use  of  Banks  Funds. 
Sec.  42.  Standards  of   Eligibility  for  Assist- 
ance. 
Sec.  43.  Provision  of   Loan   Funds   to   Small 

Business  Investment  Companies. 
Sec.  44.  Purchase   of   Bank   Stock   by   Small 
Business  Investment  Companies. 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
there  Is  an  increasing  need  among  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  for  funds  to  In- 
crease their  operations  to  the  end  of  pro- 
viding additional  funds  to  the  small  business 
concerns  of  this  Nation  In  order  to  promote 
and  facilitate  their  growth,  expansion,  and 
modernization;  that  this  need  must  be  met 
In  the  Interest  of  a  sound  national  economy; 
and  that  the  funds  which  are  presently  avail- 
able to  small  business  Investment  companies 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  from  other 
public  and  private  sources  are  InsufiBcient  to 
meet  this  need. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  Improve  and  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy  in  general  and  the  small  busi- 
ness segment  thereof  In  particular  by  estab- 
lishing a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  to 
serve  as  a  secondary  source  of  funds  for  small 
bxislness  Investment  companies  in  order  to 
enable  such  companies  to  provide  to  the 
small  business  concerns  of  this  Nation  the 
equity  capital  and  long-term  loan  funds 
which  they  need  for  the  sound  financing  of 
their  business  operations  and  for  their 
growth,  expansion,  and  modernization. 

Definitions 

Sec  13.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Bank"  means  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Bank  established  under 
section  21  or  any  branch  thereof; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank; 

(3)  the  term  "small  business  Investment 
company"  means  a  company  licensed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  operat- 
ing under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended; 

(4)  the  term  "small  biislness  concern" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
and  In  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
TITLE  n — establishment  op  small  business 

CAPITAL   BANK 

Establishment  of  the  Bank 
Sec.  21.  There  Is  hereby  established,  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  a  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank.  The  principal  office  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  located  In  the  District  of  Colimibla,  but 
the  Bank  may  establish  such  district  and 
branch  offices  throughout  the  United  States 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  appropriate. 
Board  of  Governors 
Sec.  22.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Governors  con- 
sisting of  nine  members.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Investment  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  The  remaining  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  making  such  appointments, 
the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  the  public  Interest  as  well 
as  of  the  particiUar  Interests  and  needs  of 


small  business  Investment  companies  and 
the  special  contributions  which  can  be  made 
by  such  companies  to  the  sound  development 
of  the  national  economy. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  6  years;  except  that  (1)  of  the  six 
members  first  appointed  by  the  President, 
two  shall  be  for  terms  of  2  years,  two  for 
terms  of  4  years,  and  two  for  terms  of  6 
years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  and  (2)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  prede- 
cessor's term. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall  receive 
the  sum  of  $100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof 
spent  m  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties;  provided,  however,  that  such  per  diem 
compensation  shall  not  be  paid  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Association,  nor  to  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Investment  of 
the  Small  Business  Association.  In  addition 
to  receiving  such  per  diem  compensation, 
each  member  of  the  Board,  Including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Investment 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  expenses  actually  Incurred 
In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such  mem- 
ber, without  regard  to  any  other  laws  relating 
to  allowances  for  such  expenses. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first 
members  of  the  Board  have  been  appointed 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  members 
shall  meet,  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office, 
and  organize  by  electing  from  among  the 
membership  a  Chairman,  a  VIce-Chairman 
and  a  Secretary.  TTie  Chairman,  Vice-Chalr- 
man,  and  Secretary  shall  be  elected  annually 
for  terms  of  1  year,  and  shall  serve  until 
their  respective  successors  are  elected  and 
take  office.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  and  the  VIce-Chairman  shall 
preside  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Chairman.  The  Board  may.  In  the  absence 
or  disability  of  both  the  Chairman  and  VIce- 
Chairman,  elect  any  of  its  members  to  act 
as  chairman  pro  tempore.  Five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  the  Board  may 
function  notwithstanding  vacancies  provided 
a  quorum  is  present.  The  Board  shall  meet 
at  such  times  and  places  as  It  may  fix  and 
determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  six  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  a  year;  and  special 
meetings  may  be  held  on  call  of  the  Chairman 
or  any  three  members. 

(e)  Notvrtthstandlng  subsection  (b),  any 
member  of  the  Board  may  at  any  time  be 
removed  from  office  for  cause  by  the  Presi- 
dent or,  if  cause  exists  but  the  President  does 
not  act,  by  the  Congress  through  impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

Executive  director 
Sec  23.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director,  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  and  shall,  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Board  as  to  matters  of  a  broad  and  general 
supervisory,  advisory  or  policy  nature,  and, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act,  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  functions  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  Executive  Director,  but  his  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
$  .  In  addition  to  receiving  such  com- 
pensation, the  Executive  Director  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  actually  Incurred  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  without  regard  to  any 
other  laws  relating  to  allowances  for  such 
expenses. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  shall  comply 
with  all  orders  and  directions  which  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Board;  but  as  to  all  third 
persons  his  acts  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in 
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eompUanM  with  the  orders  aad  directions  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  The  Ezecutlve  Director,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  shall  employ  such 
personnel  (including  attorneys,  economists, 
accountants,  experts,  assistants,  clerks,  and 
laborers)  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions,  powers  and  duties  vested  in 
the  Board,  and  fix  their  compensation,  with* 
out  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1M9,  as  amended.  All 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Board, 
except  those  specifically  reserved  to  the 
Board  itself  by  this  Act.  shall  be  exercised 
and  performed  by  the  Executive  Director  and 
may  be  exercised  and  performed  by  him 
through  such  employees  of  the  Board  aa  ha 
may  designate. 

Regulations 

Sac.  34.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  such  regulations,  and  take  such 
other  actions,  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate  In  carrying  out  this  Act  and  in 
effectively  exercising  the  functions  expressly 
and  Impliedly  vested  In  It  under  this  Act. 
TTTT.*  in — n«coapo«ATTOK  ttm  imfsuro  of 

ntAlA.   BT78INX8S    CAnTAL    EAKX 

Incorporation 

Stc.  Sf.'fa)  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  shall,  under  their  band,  forthwith 
execute  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  articles  of  incorporation 
which  shall  specifically  state  the  amount  of 
the  Bank's  authorized  capital  stock  and  the 
number  of  shares  Into  which  such  stock  Is  to 
be  divided,  and  all  other  matters  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  organization  of  the 
Bank  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  direct  such 
changes  in  or  additions  to  any  such  articles 
of  Incorporation  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  as  and  when  It  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient. 

(c)  Upon  the  Board's  duly  making  and 
filing  the  articles  of  incorporation,  the  Bank 
shall  become,  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  such  articles,  a  body  corporate,  and  as 
such.  It  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal: 

(2)  to  have  succession  until  It  Is  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  make  contracts; 

(4>  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain.  Inter- 
plead, and  defend  In  any  court  of  law  of 
equity,  as  fully  as  a  natural  person; 

(5)  to  elect,  by  Its  Board  of  Governors, 
a  Chairman,  a  Vlce-Chalrman  and  a  Sec- 
retary, and  to  appoint  an  Executive  Director 
and  other  officers  and  employees,  define  their 
duties,  require  bonds  of  them  and  fix  the 
penalty  thereof,  and  dismiss  any  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  at  pleas\ire  and  appoint 
others  to  fill  their  places: 

(6)  to  prescribe,  by  Its  Board  of  Governors, 
by-laws  not  Inconsistent  with  law,  regulating 
the  manner  In  which  Its  stock  shall  be  Is- 
sued, held,  and  disposed  of.  Its  ofllcers  elect- 
ed. Its  staff  appointed.  Its  property  trans- 
ferred. Its  general  business  conducted,  and 
the  privileges  granted  to  it  by  law  exercised 
and  enjoyed;  and 

(7)  to  exercise,  by  Its  Board  of  Governors 
or  Its  duly  authorized  ofllcers  or  agents,  sub- 
ject to  law,  all  such  Incidental  powers  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Capitalization 
Sic.  33.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  be  established 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $150,000,000, 
of  which  tSO.OOO.OOO  shall  be  paid-in  capital 
subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  provided  through  pur- 
chases of  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  by  small 
business  Investment  companies  pursuant  to 
section  44.  For  the  purpose  of  fimdlng  the 


patd-ln  capital  subscribed  for  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  is  here- 
by authorized  on  request  of  the  Bank  to  pay 
to  the  Bank  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  the  sum  of  $60,000,000. 

(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  shall 
consist  of  two  classes,  common  and  preferred, 
the  rights  and  preferences  of  the  separate 
classes  to  be  as  specified  In  the  articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  Bank:  ProrHded,  how- 
ever. That  the  authorized  capital  to  be  sub- 
scribed through  the  issuance  of  common 
stock  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000  and  the 
authorized  capital  to  be  subscribed  through 
the  Issuance  of  preferred  stock  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. 

(c)  The  common  stock  shall  be  available 
for  p«irchase  only  by  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  pursuant  to  section  44. 

(d)  The  preferred  stock  shall  be  Issued 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  ex- 
change for  the  contribution  to  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section  32 
(a),  and  such  preferred  stock  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  retired  by  the  Bank  from  earn- 
ings available  therefor  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  Bank  has  received  a  minimum  of 
$50,000,000  in  exchange  for  its  common  stock. 

Borrowing  power 

Ssc.  33.  (a)  In  addition  to  Its  authorised 
capitalization,  the  Bank  shall  have  authority 
to  obtain  funds  through  the  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic of  Its  debenture  bonds,  which  shall  bear 
Interest  at  such  rate  and  contain  such  other 
terms  as  the  Board  may  fix. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  may  be  ouutandlng  at  any  one  time 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000.  The  proceeds 
of  the  Issues  of  such  obligations  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purchase  of  obligations  of 
small  business  Investment  companies  as  pro- 
vided In  section  43. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized In  bU  discretion  to  piuchase  any 
obligations  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  securities  hereafter  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  are  extended  to  include  such  pur- 
chases. Bach  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  making  of  such  pur- 
chase. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at 
any  time,  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  St  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall 
determine,  any  of  the  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemp- 
tions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  obligations  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank 
shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  securities  issued 
by  the  United  States  or  Its  Instrumentalities, 
be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  of 
section  5136  ol  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Curtailment  ol  Government  obligations 
See.  34.  For  the  pxirpose  of  curtailing  Gov- 
ernment obligations  under  the  small  biul- 
ness  Investment  company  program — 

( 1 )  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  funds  authorized  tmder  any 
other  law  for  the  revolving  fxind  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  purposes  of  the 


small  business  Investment  company  program 
shall  be  reduced  by  •60,000,000;  and 

(2)  Effective  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  year  In  which  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  Bank  exceed  $50,000,000,  sctlon  S03(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1B68,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

TTTLX   IV — paOVISION    OF    ASSI8TANCX    TO   SMALL 
■USINKSS    INVBSTMKNT  COMPANIK8 

Use  of  Bank's  funds 

Sec.  41.  It  shall  be  the  primary  function 
of  the  Bank  to  use  any  funds  available  to  it 
from  its  capital  account  or  from  any  of  its 
other  accounts  to  make  direct  loans  to  small 
business  investment  companies  as  i^ovided 
In  section  43. 

Standards  of  eligiWlity  for  assistance 

Sec.  42.  The  Board  shall  promulgate  stand. 
ards  to  determine  the  eliglblUty  of  small 
business  investment  companies  for  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  Act  In  promulgat- 
ing such  standards,  the  Board  shall  give  con- 
sideration to — 

(1)  the  need  to  promote  the  development 
and  growth  of  small  business  investment 
companies  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  productive  invest- 
ment and  employment  and  to  the  economic 
stability  and  growth  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  need  to  make  loan  funds  more 
readily  available  to  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  in  adequate  amounts  and 
on  reasonable  terms; 

(3)  the  need  to  facilitate  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  private  financial  institutions 
and  Investors  in  financing  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  and  eligible  small  busi- 
ness concerns;  and 

(4)  the  need  to  supplement  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  of  banks  and  other  private  financial  In- 
stitutions through  the  program  of  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act. 

Provision  of  loan  funds  to  small  business 
investment  companies 
Ssc.  43.  (a)  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans,  in  the  manner  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  to  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  promulgated  by  the  Board 
under  section  42,  in  order  to  provide  such 
concerns  with  funds  needed  for  their  financ- 
ing activities. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  may  be 
made  directly,  or  In  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lending  institutions,  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  immediate  or  de- 
ferred basis. 

Purchase  of  Bank  stock  by  small  business 
investment  companies 
Sec.  44.  (a)  Whenever  the  Bank  advances 
funds  to  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany under  section  43,  such  small  business 
Investment  company  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  investing 
In  the  common  stock  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  A  small  business  investment  company 
receiving  loan  funds  from  the  Bank  pur- 
suant to  section  43  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  investing 
in  the  common  stock  of  the  Bank  an  amount 
equal  to  one  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  funds  so  provided  by  the 
Bank;  provided,  however,  that  the  maximum 
funds  so  Invested  by  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company  shall  not  exceed  five  per 
centiom  of  the  loan  funds  so  provided  by  the 
Bank. 

(c)  The  aggregate  amount  of  shares  of 
common  stock  of  the  Bank  which  may  be 
owned  or  controlled  by  any  small  business  In- 
vestment company  may  be  limited  by  the 
Board.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  any  small 
business  Investment  company  be  permitted 
to  own,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  2 
percent  of  the  authorized  ccnnmon  stock  of 
the  Bank. 
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Establishment  or  a  Small  Bnsnnss  Capital 
Bank — Explanatory    Notes 
proposal 
EsUblUh  an  Independent  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank  with  authority  to  make  loans 
to  SBICs,  thus  serving  as  a  secondary  source 
of  funds. 

EXPLANATION 

If  SBICs  are  to  be  viable  and  profitable 
financial  institutions,  they  must  be  able  to 
look  to  a  secondary  source  of  financing  that 
would  be  stable  and  not  subject  to  radical 
changes  In  lending  policies  and  frequent 
changes  In  the  administration  of  SBA.  In 
addition,  some  SBICs  might  qualify  for  lever- 
age in  excess  of  that  now  available  to  them 
from  SBA. 

NASBIC  believes  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  is  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  the  SBIC  Industry 
and  to  attract  added  private  capital. 

The  Bank's  original  capital  will  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Government,  but  this 
stock  will  be  retired  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
addition,  the  debentures  sold  by  the  Capital 
Bank  will  carry  a  default  guarantee  from  the 
Treasury  In  order  to  bring  down  the  Interest 
rate  required  to  sell  such  debentures. 

MAJOK     rEATTRXS 

1.  Board  of  Governors:  9  men  (Secretary  of 
Trwisury,  SBA  Administrator,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Investment,  and  6  others 
appointed  by  the  President  for  six-year 
terms),  not  a  fuU-time  Board  (Section  22); 

2.  Executive  Director:  top  staff  man  (Sec- 
tion 23); 

3.  Initial  funding:  $50  million  in  pre- 
ferred stock  to  be  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  offset  against  SBIC  revolv- 
ing fund  at  SBA.  This  preferred  stock  to  be 
retired  "as  soon  as  possible"  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Bank   (Section  32); 

4.  Subsequent  capitalization:  up  to  $100- 
mllllon  in  common  stock  to  be  purchased 
only  by  SBICs  which  must  invest  up  to  5% 
of  proceeds  of  loans  from  Capital  Bank  in 
the   Bank's  stock    (Sections  32  and  44); 

5.  Sole  of  debentures:  Capital  Bank  may 
sell  Its  debentures  to  the  public  with  top 
limit  of  $1  billion.  Such  debentures  would 
be  given  a  Treasury  "default  guarantee" 
similar  to  that  given  to  obligations  of  the 
Bank   for  Cooperatives    (Section  33); 

6.  Repeal  of  SBA's  authority  to  lend  to 
SBICs:  would  occur  after  Capital  Bank  had 
sold  $50  million  of  its  conunon  stock  to 
SBICs  (Section  34):  and 

7.  toans  to  SBICs:  to  be  made  on  terms 
and  conditions  set  by  the  Bank's  Board  to 
SBICs  which  meet  the  Board's  standards  of 
eligibility  (Section  42  and  43). 

S.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1969". 

Sec.  2.  Title  n  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SMALL  BT7SINES8  INVESTMENT  DIVISION  AND 
INVESTMENT  DIVISION  BOARD  OT  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

"Establishment  of  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Division  and  Investment  Division 
Board 

"Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a  divi- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Division.  The  Division  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Associate  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Such  Associate  Administrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years  and  shall 


receive  compensation  at  the  rate  provided 
by  law  for  other  Associate  Administrators 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

"Sec.  202.  There  is  also  hereby  established 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration  an 
Investment  Division  Board.  The  membership 
of  the  Investment  DivUlon  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdminUtrUion  and  two  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
except  that  of  the  two  members  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  and  one  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  sU  years.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  serve  full  time  and  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for 
Associate  Administrators  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

"Sec.  203.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Investment  Division  Board  to  oversee,  review 
and  approve  all  actions  of  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Division  except  those  actions  specifi- 
cally delegated  to  said  Associate  Adminis- 
trator by  the  Investment  Division  Board." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  302(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 303(b)  and  306(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus of  each  company  authorized  to  operate 
under  this  Act  shall  consist  of  the  cash  con- 
sideration received  for  its  common  stock, 
preferred  stock  and  debenture  bonds  having 
a  maturity  of  not  less  than  10  years." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  302(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "shares  of  stock  in 
small  business  Investment  companies"  and 
by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"securities  of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies as  described  in  the  preceding  sub- 
section". 

Sec.  5.  Section  303(b)  of  the  SmaU  Busl- 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  by 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
sentence: 

"Debentures  purchased  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  be  subordi- 
nate to  any  other  debenture  bonds,  promis- 
sory notes,  or  other  debts  and  obligations 
of  such  companies  except  debenture  bonds 
issued  by  such  companies  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 302(a)." 

Sec  6.  Subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection 
303(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  by  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  sentence : 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  debentures 
which  may  be  purchased  and  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  from  a  company  which  has 
Investments  or  legally  binding  commitments 
of  65  percent  or  more  of  Its  total  funds 
available  for  Investment  In  small  business 
concerns  Invested  or  committed  In  venture 
capital,  shall  not  exceed  300  percent  of  the 
company's  paid-in  capital  and  surplus." 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  304  (a)  and  (d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  are 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "and  unin- 
corporated" after  the  word  "incorporated" 
in  each  of  said  subsections. 

Sec  8.  Subsection  306(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  striking  it  in  its  entirety  and  by  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus 
of  a  small  business  Investment  company  shall 
consist  of  ( 1 )  the  cash  consideration  received 
for  securities  of  such  small  business  invest- 
ment company  as  defined  In  subsection  302 


(a)  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  for  any  such  com- 
pany licensed  prior  to  January  1,  1968,  the 
following  portions  of  the  funds  outstanding 
from  the  Administration  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  subordinated  debentures  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1967,  or  on  January 
1  of  each  of  the  following  calendar  years, 
whichever  is  less:  (A)  lOO  per  centimi  during 
1968;  (B)  75  per  centum,  during  1969;  (C)  50 
per  centum,  during  1970;  (D)  25  per  centum, 
during  1971;  and  (B)  zero,  during  1972  and 
thereafter." 

Sec  9.  Subsection  308(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  language  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"The  provisions  of  such  regulations  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  a  small  business 
investment  company  shall  be  permitted  to 
maintain  up  to  one-third  of  its  assets  In 
loans  to  or  investments  In  eligible  small 
business  concerns  without  regard  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Administration  relating  to  ( 1 ) 
overllne  loans  and  Investments.  (2)  mini- 
mum period  of  financing  and  maximum 
amortization,  and  (3)  purchases  of  outstand- 
ing securities  privately  or  on  the  open 
market." 

Sec  10.  Subsection  308(f)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"In  addition,  the  Administrator  and  the 
Administration  shall  have  the  powers  and 
duties  set  forth  In  section  7  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  the  end  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  financing  by  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  of  business  ventures  de- 
signed to  combat  air  and  water  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  urban  rapid 
transit  facilities  and  to  attain  other  national 
policy  goals." 

Sec.  11.  Section  308  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Any  action  by  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Investment  denying  an  applica- 
tion of  a  small  business  Investment  company 
for  funds  under  this  Act  or  demanding  re- 
payment of  such  funds  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Investment  Division  Board  at 
the  election  of  such  company." 

Amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  (Explanatory  Notes) 

I 
Proposal:  Provide  that  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Investment  of  SBA  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  to  serve  a  five-year  term,  and 
that  the  acts  of  such  Associate  Administrator 
be  subject  only  to  review  by  a  three-man 
Board  to  consist  of  the  Administrator  of  SBA 
and  two  other  full-time  Board  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  and  to  serve  staggered  six- 
year  terms  as  members  of  the  Investment  Di- 
vision Board.  (Section  2.) 

Explanation:  Since  its  inception  in  1958, 
the  SBIC  program  has  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  eight  different  SBA  Administrators 
and  seven  different  Deputy  or  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators for  Investment.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  had  different  ideas  on  how  the 
SBIC  program  should  be  organized,  operated 
and  administered  with  the  result  that  the 
industry  has  been  subject  to  frequent  and 
sometimes  violent  and  radical  changes  in 
policies  and  procedures.  If  the  SBIC  program 
is  ever  to  become  a  viable  fourth  banking 
Institution  as  envisioned  by  the  Congress, 
then  It  must  have  greater  continuity  and 
stability  In  its  direction  and  administration. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  fixed  five-year  term 
for  the  Associate  Administrator  for  Invest- 
ment and  Congress  Is  also  asked  to  create  a 
three-man  Investment  Division  Board  to 
consist  of  the  SBA  Administrator  and  two 
other  full-time  members  to  serve  staggered 
six-year  terms  and  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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PrMldent,  subject  to  Senate  conflnnatlon. 
Thereafter,  all  matter*  relating  to  potlclea 
and  admlnlatratlon  of  the  SBIC  program 
would  vest  finally  In  this  Board,  the  acta  of 
the  Aaaoclate  AdmlnUtrator  for  Investment 
being  subject  only  to  review  by  the  Board, 
n 
Proposal:  Authorize  SBICe  to  Issue  pre- 
ferred stock  and  debt  Inatrumente  that  will 
qualify  as  capital  for  purposes  of  borrowing 
from  SBA  and  for  determining  legal  loan 
limits.  Permit  banks  to  purchase  such  In- 
struments within  the  limitations  of  Section 
30a(b)  of  the  1968  Act.  (SecUons  3,  4.  5  and 

8.) 

ETplanation:  SBICs  seeking  to  sell  com- 
mon stock  In  order  to  increase  their  private 
capital  are  frequently  Inhibited  from  doing 
■o  due  to  depressed  markets  for  outstanding 
stock.  Experience  indicates  that  SBICs  could 
more  easily  Increase  the  funds  available  to 
them  for  financing  activities  through  the 
Issuance  of  either  preferred  stock  or  debt  In- 
struments (such  as  capital  notes)  which 
would  qualify  as  capital  for  purposes  of  bor- 
rowing from  SBA  and  for  determining  legal 
loan  limits.  The  Investing  public  would.  It 
Is  predicted,  be  more  inclined  to  invest  in  a 
preferred  stock  of  an  SBIC  paying  a  dividend 
or  In  a  preferred  stock  convertible  to  com- 
mon stock  at  some  later  date.  By  the  same 
token,  such  investors  would.  It  Is  believed, 
be  attracted  to  an  SBIC  debt  instrument 
STicb  as  a  capital  note  which  would  pay  a 
guaranteed  return  plus  return  of  principal  at 
some  futxire  date. 

The  Congress  Is  thus  asked  to  authorise 
the  Issuance  of  such  Instruments  and  to 
qualify  them  for  borrowing  SBA  funds  and 
Increasing  legal  loan  limits. 

Section  302(b)  of  the  1958  Act  now  per- 
mits national  banks,  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  non-member 
Insxired  banks  to  purchase  "shares  of  stock" 
In  SBICs  up  to  5%  of  such  banks"  capital 
and  surplus.  It  la  further  proposed  that  Con- 
gress expand  Section  302(b)  to  permit  banks 
to  acquire  the  new  types  of  instruments  un- 
der the  same  limitations, 
ni 

Proposal:  Begin  "third-dollar"  financing 
under  venture  capital  authority  with  first 
dollar  of  private  Investment.  (Section  S.) 

Brplanation:  The  present  law  limits  the 
added  incentive  for  venture  capital  financing 
to  those  SBICs  with  private  capital  above 
$l-mimon. 

The  companlee  most  In  need  of  incentives 
to  Increase  their  private  capital  are  the  small- 
eat  companies.  They  should  be  encouraged 
In  this  direction  by  permitting  them  to  qual- 
ify for  third-dollar  financing  for  each  dollar 
of  private  caplUl  Invested  in  the  SBIC.  Such 
a  provision  would  substantially  Increase  the 
Interest  in  organizing  new  SBICs  and  would 
•ncoxnrage  the  growth  of  smaller  licensees, 
thus  extending  the  availability  of  SBIC  fi- 
nancing to  a  much  larger  number  of  small 
business  concerns,  particularly  In  areas  of 
the  country  which  at  present  do  not  have  any 
SBICs  or  not  enough  SBICs  to  meet  local 
needs  for  long-term  loans  and  equity  capital. 

TV 

PrtypoMl:  Permit  SBICs  to  acquire  proprie- 
tary Interesta  In  unincorporated  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  (Section  7.) 

Explanation:  Section  304  of  the  Small  busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  permits  SBICs  to 
provide  equity  capital  to  Incorporated  small 
business  concerns.  Section  305  permits  loans 
to  Incorporated  and  unincorporated  concerns. 
This  language  has  consistently  been  Inter- 
preted by  SBA  to  prohibit  SBICs  from  ob- 
taining proprietary  or  equity  Interests  In 
unincorporated  small  business  concerns. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  buslnesa  entltlea 
In  thla  country  are  tinlncorporated  and  thus 
denied  access  to  full  utilization  of  SBIC  fi- 
nancing. Authortsatlon  for  SBICs  to  acquire 
proprietary  Interests  In  such  concerns  would 
greatly  extend  the  ability  of  SBICs  to  assist 


small  business  concerns  In  obtaining  needed 
funds,  particularly  venture  capital. 

V 

Proposal:  Authorize  SBICs  to  establish  spe- 
cial discretionary  portfolios  up  to  one-third 
of  their  assets  for  loans  to  or  Investments  In 
eligible  small  business  concerns  without  re- 
gard to  SBA  regulations  relating  to:  ( 1 )  over- 
line  loans  and  investments,  (2)  minimum  pe- 
riod of  financing  and  maximum  amortiza- 
tion, and  (3)  purchases  of  outstanding  se- 
cxu-ltles  privately  or  on  the  open  market. 
(Section  9.) 

Explanation:  SBICs  are  restricted  rather 
severely  m  the  types  of  concerns  they  can 
finance.  First  and  foremost,  such  concerns 
must  qualify  as  "small  business".  It  has  been 
found  that  certain  other  SBA  regulations 
are  particularly  vexing  and  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  SBIC 
program.  Specifically,  limitations  on  the  size 
of  loans  and  Investments  that  can  be  made 
by  SBICs  frequently  are  Insufflclent  and  det- 
rimental to  the  sound  financing  of  a  small 
business  concern.  By  the  same  token,  the 
rather  rigid  requirements  with  respect  to 
5-year  minimum  financing  and  20%  per 
annum  amortization  of  loans  can  often  be 
luiduly  restrictive  and  even  harmful  to  a 
small  business  concern. 

Present  restrictions  on  SBIC  purchases  of 
outstanding  securities  of  small  business  con- 
cerns are  likewise  regarded  as  not  entirely 
necessary  and  unduly  Inhlbltlve  to  the  viable 
operations  of  SBICs. 

SBA  and  SEC  have  recently  granted  ap- 
proval to  some  of  the  larger  SBICs  to  convert 
to  two-tier  operations  In  which  the  bulk 
of  their  funds  are  freed  from  all  restric- 
tions relating  to  SBIC  financing. 

In  order  to  give  all  SBICs  greater  flexibility 
in  their  operations,  to  keep  present  Licensees 
from  converting  to  two-tier  operations,  and 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  more  and 
larger  SBICs.  the  Congress  is  urged  to  au- 
thorize a  "special  discretionary  portfolio" 
for  SBICs  which  would  exempt  them  from 
present  restrictions  in  the  areas  indicated. 

VI 

Proposal:  Authorize  SBA  to  give  a  90% 
guarantee  on  loans  and  Investments  made  by 
SBICs  In  certain  public  policy  areas  such  as 
the  financing  of  ghetto  businessmen,  combat- 
ting pollution  and  stimulating  the  develop- 
ment of  urban  rapid  transit  facilities. 

Explartation:  Under  Section  7  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  SBA  is  authorized  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  a  deferred  basis  with 
banks  and  other  financing  Institutions  up  to 
90%  of  the  funds  advanced  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  Until  recently,  SBA  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  has  declined  to  utilize  this  au- 
thority to  assist  SBICs  In  their  financing 
activities.  On  November  18,  1968  the  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator announced  that  he  was  author- 
izing SBA  90%  guarantees  on  loans  by  SBICs 
to  small  business  concerns  in  ghetto  areas.  It 
la  proposed  that  SBA  be  given  statutory  au- 
thority to  extend  similar  (guarantees  to  SBIC 
loans  made  for  other  desirable  public  policy 
goals  such  as  those  relating  to  efforts  to  com- 
bat air  and  water  pollution  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  urban  rapid  transit  facil- 
ities and  similar  programs. 

vu 

Proposal:  Provide  appeal  to  the  Investment 
Division  Board  on  actions  of  the  Investment 
Division  rejecting  an  SBIC  funds  application 
or  calling  outstanding  loans.   (Section  11.) 

Explanation:  Complaints  continue  to  per- 
sist that  the  Investment  Division  is  some- 
times arbitrarily  calling  outstanding  SBIC 
loans  or  refusing  applications  for  new  financ- 
ing for  reasons  which  are  either  not  stated, 
not  clear  or  not  supported  by  the  facts.  In 
order  to  proTlde  an  element  of  due  process 
for  Licensees  In  such  circumstances,  the 
Congress  is  requested  to  provide  by  statute 
for  an  appeal  on  such  administrative  actions 
to  the  Investment  Division  Board  created 
under  the  preceding  proposal. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
was  unable  to  be  present  today  and  asked 
that  I  place  in  the  Record  the  statement 
which  he  would  have  delivered,  express- 
ing his  support  for  these  two  bills,  had 
he  been  able  to  be  present  at  this  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Bennett 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  the  Chairman  of 
our  Committee  and  other  members  in  spon- 
soring these  two  proposals  to  Improve  the 
ability  of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies to  attract  capital  and  make  a  greater 
contribution  In  financing  small  business  en- 
terprises. This  program,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  about  10  years,  has  been  a 
sli^nlficant  force  In  assisting  small  bxisinesses 
to  become  established  and  to  expand  their 
operations.  As  Is  well  known,  these  small 
businesses  represent  a  great  portion  of  the 
Industry  throughout  these  United  States. 
Despite  the  successes  which  this  program 
has  had  during  the  past  10  years,  it  has  had 
many  problems.  Some  of  the  small  business 
Investment  companies  which  have  operated 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  the  numbers  have  dwindled 
until  those  remaining  of  the  program  today 
are  only  the  relatively  well  managed  firms. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best  managed 
and  most  successful  SBICs  have  left  the 
program  because  they  have  found  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  program  too  great 
for  the  Incentives  provided.  They  have  thus 
moved  out  of  the  program  and  have  used 
their  funds  to  finance  larger  businesses 
rather  than  those  which  most  desperately 
need  assistance.  One  of  the  major  problems 
which  has  faced  the  SBIC  program  over  the 
years  is  the  Inability  to  secure  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  carry  out  the  commitment  which  the 
authorizing  legislation  provided.  It  is  rec- 
ommended now  by  the  Industry  that  a  capital 
bank  be  established  which  would  eventually 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  appropriations. 
The  capital  bank  would  begin  as  a  Federal 
Instrumentality  but  if  successful  would  be- 
come a  private  Institution  within  a  relatively 
few  years.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  desirable  end. 

Another  problem  which  has  been  serious  Is 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  SBIC 
program  has  changed  rather  frequently.  New 
officials  have  had  different  views  as  to  how 
the  program  should  operate,  and  the  Industry 
has  been  unable  to  formulate  long-range 
plans  uninterrupted  by  philosophical  changes 
in  the  program.  It  has  therefore  been  pro- 
posed that  the  administration  of  the  program 
be  altered  so  that  there  would  be  continuity. 
This,  too,  I  believe  Is  a  desirable  end. 

As  the  Chairman  has  already  explained, 
these  proposals  contain  other  amendments 
which  would  Increase  the  leverage  and  make 
small  business  Investment  companies  more 
able  to  contribute  capital  to  small  businesses. 
Despite  my  support  for  these  two  measures, 
they  contain  Items  which  I  question.  The 
questions  I  have,  however,  can  be  cleared  up, 
I  am  sure,  when  we  have  hearings  and  fur- 
ther Committee  consideration  on  the  legis- 
lation. 

As  has  been  evident  In  several  newspaper 
articles  In  the  past  few  days,  the  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  program  has  been 
practically  nonoperatlve  for  months  as  a  re- 
sult of  lack  of  funds.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  have  hearings  on  these  two 
proposals  In  the  very  near  future  and  that 
we  can  take  the  steps  necessary  to  solve  the 
major  problems  now  facing  the  Industry. 


February  28,  1969 

S  1211— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
REGULATE  BANK  STOCK  TENDER 
OFFERS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  tender  offers  and  exchange  of- 
fers for,  and  certain  acquisitions  of,  the 
equity  securities  of  certain  regulated 
bank  holding  companies,  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies,  and  banks. 

There  has  long  been  an  anomaly  in 
the  armory  of  Federal  banking  statutes 
and  regulations.  While  a  most  careful 
review  of  the  credentials  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  of  the  proposed  capitalization 
Involved  in  the  organization  of  a  bank 
is  required  by  Federal  banking  law,  a 
going  bank  can  be  taken  over  today  with- 
out the  same  searching  examination  by 
Federal  authorities.  This  void  in  the 
statutes  has  an  added  urgency  today  in 
the  face  of  the  news  reports  concerning 
anticipated  tender  offers  for  major  money 
market  banks.  I  would  like-  to  note  that 
this  bill  has  an  effective  date  as  of  the 
date  of  introduction. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  if 
enacted  this  bill  would  not  affect  the 
vast  majority  of  our  banks.  It  Is  only 
directed  to  those  banks  which  have  a 
major  effect  on  our  money  market.  Also, 
the  bill  would  not  affect  mergers  of 
banks. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  is  inter- 
related with  the  current  legislative  pro- 
posals concerning  one-bank  holding 
companies.  Some  bills  have  already  been 
introduced  to  deal  with  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  administration  will  soon  proffer  sim- 
ilar proposed  legislation.  At  such  time  as 
we  schedule  hearings  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  Currency  on  the  pro- 
posed one-bank  holding  company  legis- 
lation, I  intend  to  join  my  bill  in  these 
hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  accompanying  memorandum  outlin- 
ing its  key  features. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1211)  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  tender  offers  and  exchange 
offers  for,  and  certain  acquisitions  of, 
the  equity  securities  of  certain  regulated 
bank  holding  companies,  single-bank 
holding  companies  and  banks  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled. 

Section  1.  (a)  "Bank  holding  company" 
shaU  have  the  same  meaning  provided  for 
such  term  In  Section  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956. 

(b)  "Single-bank  holding  company"  means 
any  company  (other  than  a  bank  holding 
company)  that  directly  or  Indirectly  owns, 
controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote  51 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
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of  a  single  bank  or  of  a  company  that  is  or 
becomes  a  single-bank  holding  company  by 
virtue  of  this  Act;  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  any  successor  to  any  such  company 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  single-Bank  holding 
company  from  the  date  as  of  which  such 
predecessor  company  became  a  single-bank 
holding  company.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going. (A)  no  bank  and  no  company  owning 
or  controlling  voting  shares  of  a  bank  shall 
be  a  single-bank  holding  company  by  virtue 
of  such  bank's  ownership  or  control  of  shares 
In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (j) 
of  this  section,  (B)  no  company  shall  be  a 
single-bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of 
its  ownership  or  control  of  shares  acquired 
by  It  in  connection  with  its  underwriting  of 
securities  If  such  shares  are  held  only  for 
such  period  of  time  as  wiU  permit  the  sale 
thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis,  and  (C)  no 
company  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  proxy  solicitation  shall  be  a 
single-bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of 
its  control  of  voting  rights  of  shares  acquired 
In  the  course  of  such  solicitation.  The  term 
"successor"  as  used  herein  shall  Include  any 
company  which  acquires  directly  or  InderecUy 
from  a  single-bank  holding  company 
shares  of  any  bank,  when  and  If  the  relation- 
ship between  such  company  and  the  single- 
bank  holding  company  is  such  that  the 
transaction  effects  no  substantial  change  in 
the  control  of  the  bank  or  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  such  shares  of  such  bank. 

(c)  "Company"  means  any  corporation, 
business  trust,  partnership  or  limited  part- 
nersiilp,  association,  or  similar  organization, 
or  any  other  trust,  but  shall  not  include  any 
corporation  the  majority  of  the  shares  oit 
which  are  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State. 

(d)  "Bank"  means  an  Institution  that  ac- 
cepts deposits  that  the  depositor  has  a  legal 
right  to  withdraw  on  demand  and  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  but  shall  not  Include  any  organ- 
ization operating  under  section  26  or  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  or 
any  organization  that  does  not  do  business 
within  the  United  States. 

(e)  "State  member  bank"  means  any  State 
bank  which  Is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

(f)  "District  bank"  means  any  State  bank 
organized  or  operating  under  the  Code  of 
Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(g)  "Person"  means  any  company,  or  simi- 
lar organization  or  individual.  When  two  or 
more  persons  act  as  a  syndicate  or  other 
group  for  the  purposes  of  entering  into  or 
effecting  any  of  the  transactions  described 
In  section  2(a)  hereof,  such  syndicate  or 
group  shall  be  deemed  a  "person"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  "Equity  security"  means  any  stock 
or  similar  security;  or  any  security  convert- 
ible, with  or  without  consideration,  into 
such  a  security,  or  carrying  any  warrant  or 
right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase  such  a  se- 
curity;   or   any   such   warrant   or   right. 

(1)  "Net  bank  investment"  means  the 
shareholders'  equity  in  a  single  bank  and  all 
capital  notes,  debentures,  convertible  capi- 
tal notes  and  convertible  debentures  of  such 
bank  owned  by  a  single-bank  holding  com- 
pany or  In  respect  of  wlilch  a  single-bank 
holding  company  Is  primarily  or  Jointly  and 
severally  liable. 

(J)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  shares  held  or  controlled  directly  or 
indirectly  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  (A) 
a  company,  (B)  the  shareholders  or  members 
of  a  company,  or  (C)  the  employees  (whether 
exclusively  or  not)  of  a  company,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  controlled  by  such  company; 
and 

(2)  shares  transferred  after  February  28, 
1969,  by  any  single-bank  holding  company 
(or  by  any  company  which,  but  for  such 
transfer,  would  be  a  single-bank  holding 
company)  directly  or  Indirectly  to  any  trans- 


feree that  is  Indebted  to  the  transferor,  or 
has  one  or  more  officers,  directors,  trustees 
or  beneficiaries  in  common  with  or  subject 
to  control  by  the  transferor,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Indirectly  ownAi  or  controlled  by  the 
transferor  unless  the  resfXJnsible  agency  mak- 
ing the  determination  called  for  by  Section  2 
hereof,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  deter- 
mines that  the  transferor  Is  not  in  fact  capa- 
ble of  controlling  the  transferee. 

The  application  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  a  transaction  takes 
place  wholly  or  partly  outside  the  United 
States  or  that  a  company  is  organized  or 
operates  outside  the  United  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  prohibitions  of  Section 
2(a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  to  shares  of  any 
bank  holding  company  or  single-bank  hold- 
ing comp>any  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country  that  does  not  do  any  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  and  no  bank- 
ing subsidiary  of  which  Is  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  banking  business  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make  a  tender  offer  for,  or  a  re- 
quest or  Invitation  for  tenders  of,  enter  Into 
any  agreement  or  make  any  offer  to  exchange 
securities  for,  or  seek  to  acquire  or  acquire. 
In  the  open  market,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, any  equity  security  of 

(A)  a  bank  holding  company  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  shareholders. 

(B)  a  single-bank  holding  company  with 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  shareholders, 
if  the  net  bank  investment  of  such  single- 
bank  holding  company  constitutes  25  per 
centum  or  more  of  its  assets,  or 

(C)  any  bank  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
or  more  shareholders,  which,  if  consummated, 
would  result  in  such  person  owning  bene- 
ficially, directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  such  equity  security,  or  which. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  already  owning  bene- 
ficially, directly  or  indirectly,  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  such  equity  security,  if  consum- 
mated, would  result  in  such  person  increas- 
ing his  beneficial  ownership  of  such  equity 
security  by  more  than  3  per  centum  of  such 
equity  security  In  any  two-year  period,  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  responsible 
agency  which  shall  be 

(X)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  if  such  equity  security  is  the 
equity  security  of  (1)  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, (11)  a  single-bank  holding  company 
which  owns  or  controls  a  State  member  bank 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  (ill)  a 
State  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System; 

(Y)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  If 
such  equity  security  Is  the  equity  security 
of  (1)  a  single-bank  holding  company  which 
owns  or  controls  a  national  bank  or  a  District 
bank,  (11)  a  national  bank  or  (lii)  a  District 
bank; 

(Z)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration If  such  equity  security  is  the  equity 
security  of  (I)  a  single-bank  holding  com- 
pany which  owns  or  controls  a  bank  which 
is  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  but  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  (except  a  District  bank) 
or  (11)  a  bank  which  Is  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insitrance  Corporation  but  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
(except  a  District  bank ) . 

(b)  Upon  receiving  from  a  person  any  ap- 
plication for  approval  under  this  section,  the 
responsible  agency  shall  give  such  person, 
within  150  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation, written  notice  of  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  such  application.  In  the  event 
that  any  such  person  is  given  notice  of  the 
disapproval  of  any  application  filed  here- 
under, the  responsible  agency  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, give  the  applicant  notice  of  the  date 
for  commencement  of  a  hearing  by  it  on  such 
application.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  com- 
menced not  less  tuan  ten  nor  more  than  30 
days  after  the  responsible  agency  has  given 
written  notice  to  the  applicant  of  such  die- 
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ftpproral.  Tbe  lenfth  of  any  tuch  beartnc 
Bhtdl  be  detennliMd  by  th«  reaponalble  »(en- 
oy  but  It  abaU  afford  all  lnter«st«d  parues 
a  rwMonable  opportunity  to  taatUy  at  tucta 
bearing.  At  tbe  conclualon  tbereof,  tbe  re- 
sponalble  agency  iball  by  order  grant  or  deny 
tbe  application  on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  record 
made  at  sucb  bearing. 

(c)  In  every  caae  tbe  responsible  agency, 
in  determining  whetber  or  not  to  approve 
any  application  made  bereunder,  sball  take 
Into  conalderatlon  tbe  following  factors: 

(1)  tbe  cbaracter  and  financial  and  biial- 
neas  blstory  of  tbe  person  proposing  to  make 
sucb  tender  offer,  exchange  offer  or  acquisi- 
tion. Including  prior  competence  and  experi- 
ence. If  any,  of  sucb  person  in  commercial 
banking  and  furtber  Including  tbe  past  bls- 
tory of  sucb  person  In  making  tender  offers, 
ezcbange  offers  and  acquisitions  or  tbe  llke- 
Ubood  of  future  tender  offers,  exchange  offers 
and  acquisitions  of  equity  securities  of  others 
by  sucb  person  and  tbe  effect  or  potential 
effect.  If  any,  thereof  on  any  bank  or  any 
bank  or  banks  owned  or  controlled  by  a  bank 
holding  company  or  single-back  holding 
company  and  tbe  future  business  prospects 
of  any  sucb  bank  or  banks; 

(3)  -wbetbar.  after  giving  effect  to  sucb 
tender  offer,  exchange  offer  or  acquisition, 
there  would  be  any  requirement  for  a  sub- 
stantial change  In  tbe  dividend  policy  of, 
or  any  reasonable  possibility  of  any  adverse 
effect  on  tbe  financial  condition  of.  tbe  bank 
holding  company,  single-bank  holding  com- 
pany or  bank  whoae  equity  security  Is  tbe 
subject  of  such  tender  offer,  exchange  offer 
or  acquisition,  as  wotild  In  tbe  Judgment  of 
the  responsible  agency  result  In  sucb  bank 
holding  company,  single-bank  holding  com- 
pany or  bank,  or  any  bank  or  banks  which 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  sucb  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  single-bank  holding  com- 
pany not  poaseeslng  capital  stock,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  wblcb  are  adequate  In 
relation  to  tbe  character  and  condition  of  Its 
assets  or  prospective  assets  and  other  cor- 
|x>rate  reeponslblllUea  and.  In  tbe  case  of  a 
bank,  to  Its  existing  and  prospective  deposit 
UablUtlea:  and 

(3)  whether  approval  of  sucb  transaction 
wotild  be  detrimental  to  the  depositors  or 
customers  of,  or  tbe  immunity  served  by, 
tbe  bank  holding  company,  single- bank  hold- 
ing company  or  bank  whose  equity  seciulty 
Is  the  subject  of  sucb  tender  offer,  exchange 
offer  or  acquisition  or  any  bank  or  b*nks 
which  are  own<>d  or  controlled  by  such  hold, 
ing  company  or  single-bank  holding  com- 
pany. 

(d)  The  prohibitions  in  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to: 

(1)  tbe  acquisition  of  any  equity  security 
of  a  bank  by  any  person  which  Is  a  company 
as  defined  In  Section  3(b)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  19M  and  which  has 
registered  with  tbe  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 5  of  sucb  Act  or  has  received  tbe  ap- 
proval of  tbe  Board  of  Oovernors  of  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  System  pursuant  to  Section 
3  of  such  Act; 

(2)  tbe  acquisition  of  any  equity  security 
of  a  bank  by  any  person  which  Is  a  company 
as  defined  In  Section  2(b)  of  tbe  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  19M  and  which  has 
submitted  an  application  to  tbe  Board  of 
Oovernors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System 
pursuant  to  Section  3  of  sucb  Act  to  become 
a  bank  holding  company  If  sucb  appllcatloa 
Ls  approved; 

(3)  any  tender  offer  or  exchange  offer  for. 
or  acquisition  of  any,  equity  security  of  a 
bank,  bank  holding  company  or  a  single- 
bank  holding  company  made  by  any  person 
who  on  February  28,  1969,  directly  or  In- 
directly owns,  controls  or  holds  with  power 
to  vote  50  per  centum  or  more  of  tbe  voting 
stock  of  any  such  bank,  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  single-bank  holding  company  or  has 
on  such  data  th«  power  to  control  in  any 


manner  tbe  election  of  a  majority  of  tbe  di- 
rectors of  sucb  bank,  bank  holding  company 
or  single- bank  holding  company  or  by  any 
person  who  after  February  38.  1969.  with  tbe 
requisite  approval  or  approvals  obtained  pur- 
suant to  this  section  owns,  controls  or  holds 
with  power  to  vote  60  per  centum  or  more  of 
sucb  voting  stock  or  has  acquired  tbe  power 
to  control  In  any  manner  tbe  election  of  a 
majority  of  such  directors; 

(4)  tbe  acquisition  by  any  person  of  any 
equity  security  of  a  holding  company,  single- 
bank  holding  company  or  bank  pursuant  to 
the  exercise  by  such  person  of  subscription 
rights  by  their  terms  issued  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  to  all  holders  of  any  class  of  securities 
of  sucb  holding  company,  single- bank  hold- 
ing company,  or  bank,  wblcb  subscription 
rights  were  acquired  by  such  person  In  his 
capacity  as  sucb  a  bolder; 

(5)  tbe  merger  of  a  bank  Into,  or  tbe 
sale  by  a  bank  of  all  or  substantially  all  Its 
assets  to  another  bank  In  conalderatlon  of 
which  merger  or  sale  the  shareholders  of 
sucb  first  bank  shall  receive  equity  securi- 
ties of  a  company  which,  Inunedlately  after 
tbe  consummation  of  such  merger  or  sale, 
sball  be  a  single-bank  holding  company; 

(6)  the  exchange  by  the  shareholders  of  a 
bank  of  their  voting  stock  in  sucb  bank  for 
equity  securities  of  a  company  which.  Im- 
mediately following  such  exchange,  will  con- 
stitute a  single-bank  holding  company  and 
of  which  the  shareholders  of  such  bank  will 
hold  at  least  95  per  centum  or  more  of  tbe 
voting  stock  Issued  and  outstanding  Immedi- 
ately after  such  exchange; 

(7)  tbe  acquisition  of  any  equity  security 
by  a  bank  (I)  In  good  faith  In  a  fiduciary 
capacity,  except  where  sucb  shares  are  held 
under  a  trust  that  constitutes  a  company  as 
defined  In  section  1(c)  hereof  and  except  as 
provided  In  paragraphs  (li  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 1(J)  hereof,  or  (U)  In  tbe  regular  coiirse 
of  seciinng  or  collecting  a  debt  previously 
contracted  in  good  faltb; 

(8)  Tbe  merger  or  consolidation  of  any 
bank  Into  or  with  any  other  bank  or  tbe 
acquisition  by  any  bank  of  all  or  substan- 
tially all  tbe  assets  of  any  bank;  or 

(9)  The  merger  or  consolidation  of  any 
bank  holding  company  into  or  with  any  other 
bank  holding  company  or  the  acquisition  of 
all  or  substantially  all  tbe  assets  of  any  bank 
holding  company  by  another  bank  holding 
company. 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  enactment  by  tbe  Congress  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing 
any  State  from  exercising  sucb  powers  and 
Jurisdiction  wblcb  It  now  has  or  may  here- 
after have  with  respect  to  bank  holding  com- 
panies, single-bank  holding  companies,  and 
banks. 

Sac.  4.  Any  company  wblcb  willfully  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  person 
who  willfully  participates  in  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  sball  upon  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

Sac.  5.  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order  of 
a  responsible  agency  under  this  Act  may 
obtain  a  review  of  sucb  order  In  tbe  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  within  any  circuit 
wherein  such  party  has  its  principal  place 
of  business,  or  In  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  In 
tbe  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  the 
court,  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of 
the  responsible  agency's  order,  a  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  tbe  responsible 
agency  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  sucb  petition 
aball  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  such  re- 
sponsible agency  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  thereupon  the  responsible  agency  shall 
file  In  the  court  tbe  record  made  before  tbe 
responsible  agency,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28.  Upon  tbe  filing  of  such 
petition  the  cotirt  sball  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify  tbe  order  of  the 
responsible  agency  and  to  require  the  re- 
sponsible agency  to  take  such  action  wltb 
regard  to  tbe  mattar  under  review  ••  tba 


cotirt  deems  proper.  The  findings  of  the  re- 
sponsible agency  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  sball  be  conclusive. 

Sac.  0.  Nothing  herein  contained  sball  be 
Interpreted  or  construed  as  approving  any 
act,  action,  or  conduct  wblcb  la  or  has  been 
or  may  be  In  violation  of  existing  law,  nor 
shall  anything  herein  contained  constitute 
a  defense  to  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
pending  or  hereafter  Instituted  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  or  monopolistic 
act,  action,  or  conduct. 

Sac.  7.  Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  shall  be  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subsection  (d)  tbereof  subsection 
(e)  tbereof  and  by  inserting  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  tbereof  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  considering  any  application  for  ap- 
proval pursuant  to  this  section  of  any  tender 
offer  for,  request  or  invitation  for  tenders  of, 
agreement  or  offer  to  exchange  securities  for, 
or  acquisition  in  tbe  open  market  or  other- 
wise of  the  voting  shares  of  a  bank  holding 
company  the  consummation  of  which  would 
result  In  a  company  owning,  holding,  or  con- 
trolling 26  per  centum  or  more  of  tbe  voting 
shares  of  a  bank  holding  company,  tbe  Board 
shall  take  into  consideration  tbe  factors  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  Section 
3(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1966,  but  In  lieu  of  taking  Into  consideration 
any  other  factors  set  forth  in  such  Section 
3(c),  sball  take  into  consideration  tbe  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  [Section  2(c)  of  this  Act|." 

Sac.  8.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  is  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1969. 

The  memorandum,  presented  by  Mr. 
Sparkman.  is  as  follows: 

Mbmorandum 

Tbe  bill  provides  for  the  regulation  of 
tender  offers  and  exchange  offers  for,  and 
certain  acquisitions  of,  equity  securities  of 
certain  regulated  bank  holding  companies, 
one  bank  holding  company  and  banks  tbe 
demand  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  tbe 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
bill  would  apply  only  to  those  bank  holding 
companies,  one  bank  holding  company  and 
banks  which  have  more  than  750  stockhold- 
ers. In  addition,  the  bill's  purview  would 
extend  to  a  one  bank  holding  company  only 
where  more  than  26 Te  of  the  aasets  of  such 
one  bank  holding  company  consisted  of  Its 
equity  Investment  In  a  bank. 

Under  tbe  bUl,  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation  or 
trust,  acting  alone  or  In  concert,  to  make  a 
tender  offer  for.  or  a  request  or  Invitation  for 
tenders  of.  enter  Into  any  agreement  or  make 
any  offer  to  exchange  securities  for.  or  seek 
to  acquire  or  acquire.  In  tbe  open  market,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  10%  or  more  of  the 
equity  securities  of  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany, one  bank  holding  company  or  bank 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill,  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  bank  regulatory 
authority  within  150  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  an  application.  Any  such  determina- 
tion Is  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Tbe  Board  of  Oovernors  of  tbe  Federal 
Reserve  System  would  have  jurisdiction  In 
the  case  of  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  one 
bank  holding  company  owning  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  or  In  the  case  of  a  State  member 
bank.  Tbe  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  would 
have  jurisdiction  In  tbe  case  of  a  one  bank 
holding  company  owning  a  national  bank  or 
In  tbe  case  of  a  national  bank  or  a  District  of 
Columbia  bank.  In  all  other  cases  Jiirlsdic- 
tlon  would  repose  In  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

The  bill  seta  forth  certain  criteria  for 
approval  or  disapproval,  including  the  char- 
acter and  financial  and  business  blstory  and 
prior  banking  experience.  If  any,  of  the  per- 
son proposing  to  make  a  tender  offer,  the 
effect  of  tbe  tender  offer  on  the  financial  con- 
dition and  proepecta  of  tbe  banking  entity 
wblcb  la  the  subject  of  tbe  tender  offer  and 
the  effect  of  the  transaction  on  the  depositors 
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and  ciistomers  of  such  entity  or  any  banking 
subaldlary  thereof. 

Among  other  ezcluslons,  there  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  tbe  purview  of  the  bill  any 
scqulalUon  of  an  equity  security  of  a  bank 
by  any  bank  holding  company  which  Is  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  subject  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966.  In  addition 
the  blU  will  not  affect  the  formation  by  a 
bank  of  a  one  bank  holding  company. 


S.  1214.  8.  1215.  S.  1216.  S.  1217— IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  BILLS  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
BOTH  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  JUS- 
TICE IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  four  bills 
designed  to  improve  the  administration 
of  both  civil  and  criminal  justice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  are  designed 
to  help  relieve  the  backlogs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  now  deny  and 
delay  Justice. 

The  package  consists  of  four  proposals, 
to  increase  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  provide  additional  Judges,  to 
establish  better  procedures  for  the  se- 
lection of  Judges,  and  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  deal  with  charges  of  mental 
or  physical  disability  or  Judicial  imflt- 
ness  of  the  Judges  themselves. 

Under  my  first  proposal,  the  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions would  be  in  three  stages.  Upon 
enactment  of  the  bill,  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  would  have  Jurisdiction  to 
try  crimes  punishable  by  less  than  15 
years  imprisonment,  thus  assuming  at 
once  approximately  one-third  of  the 
criminal  caseload  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1972,  the  criminal  Jurisdiction 
would  be  ijacreased  to  offenses  punish- 
able by  up  to  30  years,  and  in  1974, 
all  local  crimes.  The  thought  here  is  to 
upgrade  the  status  of  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  over  a  period  of  years  with 
respect  to  local  Jurisdiction  to  the  same 
point,  for  example,  as  the  supreme 
bench  of  Baltimore  City  and  all  great 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

There  also  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  court's  Jurisdiction  over  civil  cases; 
Immediate  concurrency  with  the  U.S. 
district  court  over  local  cases  involving 
more  than  $10,000  and  Jurisdiction  over 
law  and  equity  actions  brought  against 
the  government  or  agents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  15  Judges  would 
be  added  to  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
seven  Immediately,  five  in  1972,  three 
in  1974.  three  to  the  District  of  Co- 
'.umbia  court  of  appeals — one  at  each  of 
the  stages. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  caution  that 
even  a  sharp  increase  in  output  will  not 
solve  the  problem  here.  The  backlogs  are 
too  heavy,  the  flow  of  new  cases  too 
rapid,  and  the  delays  too  intolerable  to 
expect  just  better  techniques  to  pull  the 
courts  of  the  District  out  of  their  morass. 

If  the  courts  are  to  be  models  for  the 
Nation,  more  Judgepower  along  with  bet- 
ter administration  is  needed. 

My  second  proposal  would  create  three 
judgeships  for  the  U.S.  district  court  to 
meet  needs  there  while  the  general  ses- 


sions court's  Jurisdiction  is  being  in- 
creased. Since  that  increase  would  make 
it  unnecessary  to  permanently  increase 
the  number  of  judges  at  the  U.S.  district 
court,  the  first  three  vacancies  created 
by  the  subsequent  death  or  retirement  at 
the  Uj8.  district  court  would  not  be  filled. 
In  other  words,  the  three  new  Judge- 
ships for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  would  be  so-called 
temporary  district  Judgeships. 

Under  my  third  proposal  a  Judicial 
Nominating  Commission  composed  of 
laymen  and  lawyers  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  chief  judges  would  screen  and 
recommend  persons  for  appointment  as 
judges. 

The  President  would  be  free  to  select 
from  outside  the  recommended  list,  but 
I  believe  this  nominating  procedure 
would  speed  the  selection  of  judges  in  the 
District. 

The  bill  also  would  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  DlsabUitles  and  Tenure 
to  investigate  and  rule  on  allegations  of 
Judicial  misconduct  and  disability.  The 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  five  appointed  by  the  President 
and  two  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
district  court. 

My  fourth  proposal  would  allow  the 
chief  judge  of  the  coiut  of  general  ses- 
sions to  request  temporary  judicial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  judges  from  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
aftermath  of  any  future  civil  disorder, 
caseload  demands  might  well  overwhelm 
an  isolated  general  sessions  court. 

My  goals  in  advocating  court  reform 
here  are  numerous.  I  want  felony  cases 
tried  within  9  weeks  after  arraignment, 
as  suggested  by  the  model  timetable  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  I  want  criminal  appeals  disposed 
of  in  less  than  the  5  months  suggsted  by 
the  President's  Crime  Commission.  Civil 
cases  here  should  certainly  be  adjudi- 
cated within  12  months  after  filing ;  that 
is.  expeditiously  as  the  median  time  In- 
terval for  civil  disposition  In  all  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  The  bills  I  introduce 
today  are  aimed  at  achieving  these  goals 
through  adding  Judges,  improving  judi- 
cial administration  and  reallocating  the 
local  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bills  and 
ask  that  they  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills  (S.  1214)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  provide 
for  the  selection  and  tenure  of  Judges  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  ap- 
peals, tbe  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions  and  the  juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  (S.  1215)  a  bill  to 
expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  judges  of  such 
court  and  the  District  of  Columbia  court 


of  appeals,  and  for  other  purposes:  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ttdhtos,  were  received, 

read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Cduin' 
bia. 

The  bUls  (S.  1216)  to  provide 
for  three  temporary  district  Judgeships 
for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  (S.  1217)  a  bill  to 
improve  judicial  machinery  by  amend- 
ing section  292  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  chief  judge  of  the 
U.S,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  to  assign  district 
judges  of  the  circuit  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions; 
introduce  by  Mr.  Tydings,  were  received, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  these 
bills  have  been  drafted  after  consulta- 
tion with  judges,  law  professors,  lawyers, 
representatives  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Coimcll,  and  other 
interested  parties  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  dialog  with  Interested 
parties  has  Intensified  since  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  this  intensifica- 
tion has  been  merely  a  new  stage  of  the 
consultations  and  discussions  which  I 
have  had  over  the  past  SVi  years. 

My  first  public  discussion  of  the 
serious  difficulties  plaguing  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  in  a 
speech  before  the  JudlcitJ  Conference  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  May  25, 
1966.  The  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  kind  enough  to  place  that 
speech  in  the  Record  of  that  date,  and 
in  preparing  my  remarks  today  I  have 
reread  those  comments,  now  21/2  years 
old.  At  that  time  I  noted,  among  other 
things,  that  the  U.S.  attorney  needed 
additional  staff;  that  the  backlogs  facing 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  staggering  and  largely 
unattended;  that  the  court  of  general 
sessions  was  plagued  by  inadequate 
facilities,  Inferior  status,  and  a  lack  of 
sound  judicial  administration;  and  that 
a  professionl  management  study  of  the 
courts  was  essential  to  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Many  of  my  comments  of  May  25, 
1966,  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
then.  I  must  note,  however,  that  a  most 
valuable  management  study  has  been 
undertaken.  That  study,  funded  by  pri- 
vate sources  through  my  efforts  and 
operating  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ju- 
dicial Coimcil,  has  already  pointed  the 
direction  for  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  caseload  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts.  Using  sug- 
gestions by  the  study  team,  as  well  as 
their  own  initiative,  both  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  and  especially  the  general 
sessions  court  have  taken  steps  to  im- 
prove their  operations.  Further  adminis- 
trative Improvement  can  bring  further 
improvements  in  judicial  operations,  but 
there  is  a  fimdamental  legislative  re- 
structuring that  must  be  accomplished. 
It  is  to  this  end  that  the  legislation  I 
introduce  today  is  directed. 
Let  me  explain  the  critical  caseload 
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congestion  facing  the  courta  in  the 
District. 

The  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  a  court  of  limited  Jurisdic- 
tion, handles  the  bulk  of  the  judicial 
business  In  the  District.  Its  Jurisdiction 
includes  the  great  volume  of  work  of  both 
a  landlord  and  tenant  and  a  trafBc  court. 
Those  two  areas  of  jurisdiction  account 
for  approximately  two- thirds  of  the 
court's  business.  In  addition  to  this  vol- 
ume of  cases,  the  general  sessions  court 
handles  offenses  against  the  District's 
municipal  ordinances,  misdemeanors 
committed  In  the  District,  and  civil  cases 
involving  $10,000  or  less,  exclusive  of 
those  involving  equitable  remedies. 

The  criminal  workload  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  has  steadily  increased. 
In  1964  that  court  disposed  of  6.444  crim- 
inal cases:  last  year,  10,944  were  termi- 
nated. This  increase  In  workload  was  not 
accomplished  without  an  increase  m  de- 
lay and  backlog.  In  1967  the  average 
criflalnal  jury  case  was  heard  4  weelts 
after  demand  for  jury  trial:  at  the  end 
of  the  last  calendar  year,  the  court  was 
disposing  of  its  criminal  Jury  cases  in  an 
average  of  7  weeks.  On  December  31, 

1967,  1.583  criminal  Jury  cases  were  pend- 
ing in  the  court;  a  year  later,  2,372  crim- 
inal Jury  cases  were  awaiting  trial. 

Although  faced  with  increasing  de- 
mands of  a  growing  criminal  calendar, 
the  court  of  general  sessions  has  man- 
aged to  cut  into  its  civil  backlog.  The 
number  of  civil  Jury  case  filings  has  re- 
mained relative^  constant  during  the 
past  4  years,  but  a  severe  backlog  had  de- 
veloped between  1964  and  1966.  In  1968 
the  court  disposed  of  2.372  civil  jury 
cases,  substantially  more  than  in  any  of 
the  preceding  5  years.  In  fact,  the  1,127 
civil  jury  cases  disposed  of  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1968  was  almost  double  the 
number  terminated  in  the  same  6-month 
period  in  1967.  The  court,  at  the  end  of 

1968,  had  3,543  civil  jury  cases  on  its 
ready  calendar.  The  average  civil  jury 
case  waits  2  years  for  trial  after  filing, 
and  that  time  lag  is  3  months  longer  than 
what  was  experienced  in  1966. 

As  part  of  its  overall  review  of  comt  ac- 
tivity here,  the  court  study  team  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Council  found  that  defects  in  the  crim- 
inal case  assignment  system  caused  the 
court  of  general  sessions  to  terminate  far 
fewer  criminal  cases  than  could  be  ex- 
pected on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
judges  available  and  the  nature  of  the 
cases.  The  court  study  team  suggested 
new  techniques  for  assignment  of  crim- 
inal cases.  The  new  procedures  have  re- 
duced the  administrative  chaos  of  the 
criminal  division  of  the  court  of  general 
ses^ons  and  helped  the  court  enhance  its 
judicial  atmosphere.  The  court  study 
team  is  now  reviewing  the  operation  of 
the  court's  civil  division.  With  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  criminal  assign- 
ment procedures  and  the  expectation  of 
new  techniques  for  civil  assignments, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  court 
of  general  sessions  will  be  doing  in  the 
future  a  far  better  Job  than  it  has  in  the 
past. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  U.S. 


District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  striven  mightily  to  overcome 
the  enormous  backlog  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases  that  had  accumulated 
over  the  past  several  years.  The  court 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  extremely  ac- 
tive in  trying  cases.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark,  the  ac- 
tive judges  have  put  ih  more  trial  days 
per  judge  than  any  other  district  court 
in  the  United  States.  The  hardest  work- 
ing judge  liere  spent  192  days  on  the 
bench  while  the  least  active,  aside  from 
the  chief  judge  who  had  administrative 
responsibilities,  spent  112  days  on  the 
bench.  The  national  average  Is  but  87 
days.  This  real  effort  by  the  active  judges 
of  the  U.S.  district  court  was  augmented 
last  year  by  the  assistance  of  seven  sen- 
nlor  judges  and  a  large  numijer  of  visit- 
ing judges.  The  combined  efforts  of  these 
judges  during  fiscal  1968  tOlowed  the 
court  to  conduct  a  total  of  1,438  trials, 
977  of  which  were  criminal  trials.  The 
court  disposed  of  4,628  civil  cases,  ter- 
minating for  the  first  time  since  fiscal 
1965  more  civil  cases  than  were  com- 
menced during  the  fiscal  year. 

In  fiscal  1968  the  total  number  of 
trials  held  in  the  district  court  exceeded 
by  almost  600  the  number  held  during 
fiscal  1967,  when  the  court  tried  but  894 
cases.  In  fact,  one  has  to  return  to  the 
figures  for  fiscal  1956  to  find  another 
year  when  more  than  1,000  trials  were 
conducted  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Yet,  one  must 
note  that  in  each  fiscal  year  from  1950 
through  1956,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia  conducted 
more  than  1,000  trials. 

Sincere  and  conscientious  efforts  of 
the  district  court  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
did  not,  however,  relieve  the  substantial 
burden  of  a  heavy  backlog.  The  median 
time  for  a  civil  jury  trial  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  29  months,  nearly  double 
the  15-month-medlan  time  for  all  dis- 
trict courts.  While  the  court's  efforts  re- 
duced the  median  time  from  the  31- 
month  lag  of  fiscal  1967,  the  present 
median  time  for  a  civil  jiiry  trial  !s  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  20.7  months 
which  faced  civil  litigants  in  the  district 
court  in  fiscal  1961. 

On  the  criminal  docket,  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  district  court  had 
528  cases  which  had  been  pending  for 
6  months  or  more  and  15  percent  of  all 
the  criminal  cases  had  been  pending  for 
more  than  a  year.  During  fiscal  1968, 
the  court  was  only  able  to  make  a  small 
dent  in  the  criminal  backlog,  terminat- 
ing 1,791  cases  while  having  1,756  com- 
menced, leaving  1,374  criminal  cases 
pending  on  July  1.  1968. 

This  small  advance  was  made  only 
because  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  made  special 
efforts  at  cutting  the  criminal  case  back- 
log. The  court  had,  since  October  1967. 
substantially  all  of  its  active  judges  as- 
signed to  the  criminal  calendar.  And,  as 
of  April  1.  1968.  according  to  testimony 
presented  last  May  by  Chief  Judge  Cur- 
ran  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements  in   Judicial  Machinery   of 


which  I  am  chairman,  the  total  number 
of  criminal  cases  on  the  calendar  de- 
creased from  1.448  where  it  stood  on 
January  1,  1968,  to  1,226  and  triable 
cases  had  decreased  to  703  as  compared 
with  969  on  January  1.  But  approxi- 
mately 400  riot-connected  cases  flooded 
the  court's  docket  to  balloon  the  criminal 
backlog  to  1,374  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  condition  of  the  criminal  docket 
has  drastically  deteriorated  since  the  end 
of  fiscal  1968.  Between  July  1,  1968.  and 
Deceml>er  31.  1968.  1.152  new  criminal 
cases  were  Instituted,  but  only  764  crim- 
inal cases  were  terminated,  leaving  1.762 
criminal  cases  on  the  docket  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  The 
new  backlog  completely  nullifies  the 
small  advances  made  during  fiscal  1968, 
and  creates  a  criminal  calendar  that  as- 
sures delayed  Justice. 

Once  a  court  falls  far  behind  in  its 
business,  even  herculean  efforts  are  in- 
sufDcient  to  unclog  the  dockets.  That  is 
the  predicament  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Seri- 
ous criminal  backJog  conditions  did  not 
emerge  there  until  fiscal  year  1965  when 
the  court  terminated  but  66  percent  of 
the  criminal  cases  filed,  leaving  610  cases 
pending  on  July  1,  1965.  Perhaps  a  well- 
planned  and  implemented  crash  program 
at  that  time,  aimed  at  disposing  of  crim- 
inal cases,  would  have  avoided  the  sub- 
sequent crisis.  But  such  action  was  not 
taken  and  fiscal  year  1966  saw  the  filing 
of  approximately  250  more  criminal  cases 
than  In  the  previous  year,  the  termina- 
tion of  34  fewer  cases  than  in  the  year 
previous,  and  the  emergence  of  a  913 
criminal-case  backlog  at  the  end  of  fiscal 

1966.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  spoke 
out  against  the  terrible  backlog  condi- 
tions of  the  district  court  and  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Council  was  formed. 

In  fiscal  1967.  however,  the  slide  to 
crisis  continued,  with  the  court  termi- 
nating only  969  cases  while  having  1.465 
thrust  onto  its  docket.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 

1967,  1,409  criminal  cases  awaited  trial 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  forced  the  court  to 
take  emergency  steps  to  fight  the  back- 
log. The  emergency  effort  included  a  call 
for  temporary  judge  help  from  other 
Federal  circuits  which  was  prompted  by 
Senator  Robert  Byrd's  insistence  at 
hearings  on  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations. But  even  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  coiut  in  fiscal  1968  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  make  the  court's  crim- 
inal calendar  current.  The  prior  built-up 
burdens  were  just  too  heavy. 

If  substantial  progress  Is  relieving  the 
backlog  of  the  District's  courts  Is  to  be 
made,  there  must  either  be  a  drastic 
reduction  in  workload  or  a  vast  Increase 
in  output.  A  drastic  reduction  in  cases 
cannot  be  expected.  The  nimaber  of  crim- 
inal cases  in  both  trial  courts  grows  every 
year.  The  number  of  filings  in  the  civil 
division  of  the  general  sessions  court 
have  not  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
Only  the  civU  business  of  the  TJS.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
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has  shown  a  steady  decline  since  fiscal 
1962;  and  that  decline  Is  attributable  in 
large  part  to  the  increase  in  general 
sessions  civil  jurisdiction  to  $10,000  in 
January  1963. 

If  we  cannot  expect  a  reduction  In 
cases,  can  we  expect  an  increased  out- 
put? The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  trial 
courts  of  this  Jurisdiction  during  the  past 
year  indicate  that  diligent  efforts  pro- 
duce more  case  terminations  and  a  better 
brand  of  Justice.  Further  improvements 
can  be  anticipated  as  the  court  study 
team  makes  further  suggestions  and 
completes  its  analysis  of  the  courts' 
operations.  Better  court  administration 
through  modem  management  techniques 
will  increase  judicial  output.  I  firmly 
believe  this  and  refer  Senators  to  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jiu^ce  Clark,  speaking  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association: 

From  what  I  have  learned  In  the  last  six 
months  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  I  beUeve  that  rather  than  having 
more  Judges,  we  should  first  try  to  re-arrange 
our  schedules,  tighten  up  our  procedures, 
strengthen  our  calendar  controls  and  adapt 
data  processing  to  our  dockets.  In  so  doing, 
I  believe  that  we  can  Increase  our  output 
and  decrease  our  backlog. 

Substantial  improvements  in  judicial 
operations  can  come  through  the  creation 
of  a  circuit  administrator's  office  here, 
and,  in  truth,  in  every  Federal  circuit. 
Last  session  I  proposed  such  a  court 
manager  in  S.  3062,  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session  to  relieve  the  chief  Judges  of 
many  administrative  burdens.  This  con- 
cept of  a  circuit  executive  ofiBcer  was 
endorsed  at  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  by  both  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  OlBce  of  the  US.  Courts, 
Ernest  Friesen,  and  the  former  court  ex- 
ecutive of  the  well-administered  Superior 
Court  of  Los  Angeles.  Ed.  Gallas.  I  in- 
tend to  propose  this  legislation  again 
shortly  as  part  of  my  proposed  Judicial 
Reform  Act  for  all  the  Federal  courts. 
Competent  professional  court  managers 
are  needed  throughout  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system,  but  they  are  especially 
needed  in  the  courts  here.  The  courts 
here  now  benefit  from  a  management 
study  team's  advice.  Further  and  per- 
manent help  could  be  expected  from  a 
managing  officer  for  the  circuit. 

Better  management  of  judicial  busi- 
ness will  increase  judicial  output.  But 
even  a  sharp  increase  in  output  will  not 
solve  the  problems  here.  The  backlogs  are 
too  heavy,  the  flow  of  new  cases  too  rapid, 
the  delays  too  intolerable  to  expect  just 
better  techniques  to  pull  the  courts  of 
the  district  out  of  their  morass. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  set  out  a  model  timetable  for  the 
trial  of  felony  cases  which  is  now  well 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  courts  here  as 
presently  constituted.  That  timetable 
allowed  a  total  of  9  weeks  between  ar- 
raignment and  trial.  The  felony  coiurt 
here.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  had  more  than  half  of  its 
criminal  cases  over  3  months  old  on 
June  30,  1968.  Even  the  misdemeanor 
court,  the  court  of  general  sessions,  had 
stretched  its  time  lag  in  trying  criminal 


Jury  cases  to  7  weeks  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year. 

If  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  to  be  the  models  for  the  Nation, 
if  they  are  to  render  swift  justice,  more 
judgepower  along  with  better  adminis- 
tration is  needed.  But  merely  adding 
more  Judges  without  talcing  a  thorough 
look  at  the  Judicial  structure  here,  would 
be  a  haphazard  approach. 

The  U.S.  District  Com-t  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  Jurisdiction  imlike 
any  other  Federal  district  court.  No 
other  district  court  has  probate  jurisdic- 
tion. No  other  district  court  handles  civil 
cases  not  foimded  in  diversity  or  Federal 
question  jiuisdlction.  No  other  district 
court  tries  offenses  other  than  those 
against  the  United  States  Code.  The 
peculiarly  local  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict court  here  derives  from  its  location 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
Ettstrlct  Coxirt  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia did  not  acquire  its  present  name 
until  1936;  formerly  the  court  of  general 
jurisdiction  here  was  called  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  grew  up  along  side  this  peculiar 
Federal  district  court,  local  courts 
which  have  had  a  varying  history.  The 
Organic  Act  of  1801  creating  the  District 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  were,  in  truth,  carry- 
overs from  the  system  of  minor  English 
judicial  officers  whose  sole  function  was 
to  handle  petty  claims  and  offenses.  The 
civil  jurisdiction  of  these  justices  grad- 
ually increased  over  the  years  from  $20 
in  1801  to  $50  in  1823  to  $100  in  1867  to 
$300  in  1895.  These  justices  were  consti- 
tuted a  court  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901  and  in  1909  the  court  was  named 
the  Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  civil  jurisdiction  up  to 
$500.  The  act  of  March  3,  1921,  enlarged 
the  civil  jurisdiction  to  claims  of  $1,000, 
made  the  court  a  court  of  record,  and 
instituted  jury  trials. 

Also,  growing  up  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  the  police  court,  which  in 
1870  took  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  peace.  The  function  of  this 
court  was  solely  to  deal  with  petty  of- 
fenses. Judicial  decisions  recognized  this 
coiurt  as  an  nonarticle  m  court,  and  the 
court  maintained  a  separate  existence  to 
handle  minor  criminal  cases  until  1942. 

In  1942,  the  police  court  and  the  mu- 
nicipal court  were  merged,  creating  a 
court  with  exclusive  civil  jurisdiction  over 
cases  involving  $3,000  or  less  and  misde- 
meanor jurisdiction.  The  expanded  civil 
jurisdiction  was  designed  to  channel  into 
the  new  court  more  litigation  of  a  purely 
local  nature  which  had  previously  been 
tried  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  1962,  the  civil  jurisdiction  was  in- 
creased to  the  present  level  of  $10,000  and 
the  court's  name  was  changed  to  the 
District  of  Colimibia  court  of  general 
sessions.  The  Congress  in  enacting  this 
jurisdictional  change  emphasized  the  de- 
sirability of  making  the  relationship, 
with  respect  to  civil  Jurisdictional 
amounts,  between  the  local  and  Federal 
courts  in  the  District  the  same  as  that 
relationship  between  the  local  and  Fed- 
eral courts  throughout  the  States.  See 


House  Report  2137 — 87th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  1962. 

All  of  the  legislative  enactments  to  es- 
tablish a  local -Federal  relationship 
among  the  courts  here  have  been  directed 
at  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  structure  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  has  not  been  sub- 
stantially altered  since  the  creation  of 
the  pKjlice  court  in  1870  with  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  all  offenses  against  the 
United  States  not  punishable  by  impris- 
onment in  the  i}enitentiary  and  all  of- 
fenses against  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  District. 

Last  May  at  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ccrtum- 
bia  offered  a  suggestion  for  reallocating 
the  criminal  jurisdiction.  He  testified 
that  offenses  against  title  22  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  made  up  90  per- 
cent^of  his  court's  criminal  business  and 
he  suggested  that  a  new  criminal  court 
for  the  District  be  created  to  handle 
these  felonies.  Relieving  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia  of  title 
22  felonies  would  eliminate  that  court's 
calendar  problems  and  make  it  more 
nearly  like  every  other  Federal  district 
court. 

The  creation  of  a  third  criminal  court 
to  stand  alongside  the  district  court  with 
jurisdiction  of  offenses  punishable  under 
the  United  States  Code  and  the  general 
sessions  court  with  its  present  jurisdic- 
tion would  exacerbate  present  scheduling 
problems.  There  are  but  a  limited  num- 
t)er  of  attorneys  who  practice  in  the 
criminal  courts.  Case  schedules  now 
break  down  because  lavsryers  are  occupied 
in  the  district  court  when  their  cases  are 
called  in  general  sessions.  The  same  is 
true  of  police  officers.  If  a  third  criminal 
court  were  established,  scheduling  diffi- 
culties would  multiply  and  calendar 
breakdowns  would  intensify. 

Furthermore,  a  felony  court  would  not 
be  as  likely  to  attract  competent  attor- 
neys as  judges,  because  a  man  going  on 
the  bench  could  look  forward  only  to  a 
steady  diet  of  criminal  cases.  A  new 
felony  court,  moreover,  would  forever 
condemn  the  general  sessions  court  to  an 
inferior  status.  Such  status  would  not  be 
a  just  reward  for  a  court  that  has  labored 
diligently  to  raise  the  level  of  justice  it 
dispenses. 

I  believe  the  court  of  general  sessions 
has  matured  to  the  point  where  it  can 
take  an  increased  responsibility  for  the 
criminal  caseload  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  has  been  a  steady  im- 
provement in  both  the  operations  of  that 
court  and  the  caliijer  of  men  appointed 
to  its  bench.  As  an  advocate  of  home 
rule,  I  further  believe  that  there  should 
be  an  increasing  dichotomy  in  court 
jurisdiction  here,  so  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  the  local  courts  will  re- 
semble, in  fact,  the  courts  of  the  several 
States. 

Any  transfer  of  jurisdiction  would  have 
to  be  eradual.  An  immediate  shift  of  all 
local  jurisdiction  to  the  court  of  general 
sessions  would  overwhelm  that  court  and 
not  serve  the  interests  of  justice.  The 
court  presently  has  restricted  physical 
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facilities  and  far  too  few  Judges  to  ab- 
sorb all  of  the  jurisdiction  immediately. 

We  have  then  in  the  court  of  general 
sessions  a  tribunal  yet  unable  to  take  all 
local  jurisdiction  but  one  which  is  stead- 
ily maturing  and  improving.  In  that  con- 
text, I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  from  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  stages  that  will  not  overwhelm  the 
coiirt  but  enhance  its  maturation  proc- 
ess and  the  administration  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  justice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  first  bill  I  Introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  a  transfer  of  local  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  three  stages.  Effective 
upon  enactment,  the  cotirt  of  general 
sessions  would  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  local  crimes  punishable  by  fine 
only  or  by  imprisonment  for  less  than 
15  years,  or  both. 

This  grant  of  jurisdiction  would  give 
the  court  of  general  sessions  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  most  offenses  enumerated  in 
the  Distdct  of  Colimibia  Code.  The  court 
of  general  sessions,  like  a  State  court, 
would  try  such  offenses  as  arson,  at- 
tempted robbery,  forgery,  grand  larceny, 
unauthorized  use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and 
numerous  other  local  offenses.  The  U.S. 
district  court  would  retain  jimsdiQtlon 
to  try  offenses  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  15  years  or  more  and  would  con- 
tinue to  try  tlie  most  serious  offenses, 
such  as  homicide,  robbery,  burglary, 
rape,  and  assault  with  intent  to  rob, 
which  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ac- 
coimted  for  more  than  half  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  criminal  business.  By  re- 
taining this  local  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  its  Federal  jurisdiction,  the  district 
court  would  have  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  criminal  caseload  it  now  has. 

Effective  on  July  1,  1972.  my  bill  would 
expand  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  to  local  offenses 
punishable  by  fine  only  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  30  years  or~both.  This  grant  of 
jurisdiction  would  shift  robbery,  bur- 
glary and  sex  offenses  to  the  general  ses- 
sions court.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  were  363  robbery  cases  and  351 
burglary  cases  commenced  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  shift  of  jurisdiction  in  1972, 
consequently,  will  almost  completely 
relieve  the  district  court  of  local  crim- 
inal cases.  Thereafter,  it  would  retain 
jurisdiction  only  over  homicide,  kidnap- 
ing, and  the  offense  of  committing  a 
crime  of  violence  when  armed. 

Effective  July  1,  1974,  all  local  crimes 
would  be  brought  before  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions.  This  gradual  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  will  allow  the  court  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  gain  recognition, 
while  relieving  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  increasing 
burden  of  local  criminal  Jurisdiction.  I 
believe  a  system  of  gradual  transfer  com- 
ports well  with  the  comments  of  Chief 
Judge  Harold  Greene  of  the  general  ses- 
sions court  who  in  a  recent  speech  said: 

A  court  Is  not  a  conunodlty  that  can  be 
produced,  full-blown,  like  an  electric  appli- 
ance. A  judicial  tribunal,  to  be  an  effective 
Instrument  of  Justice,  muat  grow  In  an 
orderly  progresalon,  by  measured,  natural 
stages. 


Merely  transferring  the  criminal  busi- 
ness of  the  District  to  the  general  ses- 
sions court  would  threaten  to  create  a 
felony  court  imder  the  cover  of  enhanc- 
ing the  stature  of  general  sessions.  To 
maintain  a  balance,  that  court  should 
receive  increased  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
jurisdiction.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  give 
the  court,  immediately,  concurrent  Juris- 
diction with  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  over  local  civil 
cases  involving  more  than  $10,000  and  to 
give  the  court  of  general  sessions  com- 
plete equity  Jurisdiction  except  against 
the  Government  or  agents  of  the  United 
States.  This  enhanced  civil  jurisdiction 
will  enable  the  court  of  general  sessions 
to  avoid  the  problem  of  becoming  solely  a 
criminal  tribunal. 

Providing  increased  responsibilities  for 
the  court  of  general  sessions  will  require 
the  creation  of  additional  judgeships  if 
we  are  to  avoid  placing  an  intolerable 
burden  on  the  administration  of  justice 
by  that  court.  Therefore,  I  propose  the 
addition  of  15  Judges,  seven  immediately, 
five  in  1972  and  three  in  1974.  Further, 
because  increased  work  at  the  general 
sessions  level  will  mean  increased  work 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. I  propose  to  add  three  judges  to 
that  bench,  one  at  each  of  the  respective 
stages.  Whether  this  proposed  increase 
in  judgepower  is  sufficient  can  only  be 
determined  through  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation and  this  issue  will,  of  course,  be 
given  full  consideration. 

In  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions  court,  the  present  plight  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  cannot  be  ignored.  Last 
October  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  Congress  a  request 
for  additional  judgeships  which  included 
six  additional  judgeships  for  the  district 
court  here.  That  request  for  help  in  the 
district  court  here  carried  the  following 
proviso: 

These  judgeslilps  are  recommended  as 
needed  unless  the  local  criminal  Jurisdiction 
under  Title  22  of  the  D.C.  Code  Is  transferred 
to  another  court. 

My  proposal,  of  course,  provides  for 
such  a  transfer,  but  since  the  transfer 
would  be  gradual,  not  immediate,  the  re- 
quest for  additional  Judgeships  for  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  cannot  be  ignored  completely. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  create  three 
temporary  judgeships  for  the  district 
court.  These  judgeships  could  be  filed 
immediately,  giving  the  district  court  18 
authorized  judgeships  but,  upon  the  re- 
tirement or  death  of  any  present  active 
member  of  the  court,  his  seat  would  not 
be  filled. 

To  assure  that  along  with  increased 
responsibilities  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions will  have  increased  stature,  I  fur- 
ther propose,  as  I  did  last  session  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Judicial  Council,  that  judges  ap- 
pointed in  the  future  have  good  behavior 
tenure  with  mandatory  retirement  at  age 
70,  that  they  be  screened  and  recom- 
mended for  nomination  by  a  judicial 
nominating    commission    composed    of 


laymen  and  lawyers  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  chief  judges  of  the  affected 
courts,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  article 
I  courts  here  be  subject  to  removal  for 
misconduct  or  to  involuntary  retirement 
for  disability  by  the  processes  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure. 

The  value  of  good  behavior  tenure  in 
encouraging  highly  qualified  lawyers  to 
leave  lucrative  private  prsictlce  for  the 
bench  has  been  proven.  Good  behavior 
tenure  has  Ijeen  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  the  general  excellence  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  Such  tenure  adds  to  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  judici- 
ary, and  should  be  provided  for  the 
Judges  of  this  city's  article  I  courts. 

Because  the  Judges  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  will  take  an  added  Ju- 
dicial burden  as  a  result  of  the  court  re- 
organization. I  believe  they  are  entitled 
to  increased  compensation.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  as  judges  their  salaries  should 
be  tied  in  some  measure  to  the  salaries 
of  Federal  Judges.  I.  therefore,  propose 
that  the  annual  salary  of  an  associate 
judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  be  set  at  85  percent 
of  that  paid  to  a  U.S.  district  Judge.  Un- 
der my  proposal,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  would  receive 
a  salary  of  $500  more  than  that  of  an 
associate  judge;  an  associate  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
would  receive  $1,000  more  than  an  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  general  sessions  court; 
and  the  chief  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  would  re- 
ceive $500  more  than  associate  judge  of 
the  court.  This  pay  scale  will  properly 
compensate  the  local  judges  for  their 
added  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  granting  good  behavior 
status  and  a  better  pay  scale  to  the  local 
Judges  I  propose  to  further  upgrade  the 
local  judiciary  by  establishing  a  Judicial 
Nominating  Commission  and  a  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure. 

The  Judicial  Nominating  Commission 
has  long  been  advocated  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  American  Ju- 
dicature Society  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  quality  of  State  Judges  around  the 
country.  Where  they  presently  exist, 
nominating  commissions  have  worked  ef- 
fectively to  assure  nonpartisan  merit  se- 
lection. The  Nominating  Commission 
proposed  for  the  local  courts  would  be 
composed  of  seven  members:  four  law- 
yers and  three  laymen.  The  President 
would  appoint  the  chairman,  a  lawyer, 
and  all  of  the  laymen.  Each  chief  judge 
of  an  affected  court  would  appoint  one 
lawyer.  The  Commission  would  recom- 
mend five  candidates  to  fill  each  local 
court  vacancy.  Because  constitutional  re- 
qiiirements  dictate  it,  the  President  un- 
der my  proposal  would  be  free  to  select 
from  outside  the  recommended  list  sent 
forward  by  the  Nominating  Commission. 
But  I  believe  this  nominating  procedure 
would  speed  and  improve  the  selection  of 
Judges  in  the  District.  Delay  in  filling 
vacancies  here  has  been  a  constant  prob- 
lem. A  Nominating  Commission  could  al- 
leviate that  problem.  My  bill  specifically 
provides  that  the  Nominating  Commis- 
sion shall  make  its  recommendations 
within  40  days  after  a  vacancy  occurs. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  has  cham- 
pioned a  Judicial  nominating  commis- 
sion for  the  entire  Federal  system.  The 
District  of  Colimibia  commission  could 
well  be  a  model  Judicial  nominating  com- 
mission to  test  the  efficacy  of  so-called 
merit  selection  in  the  Federal,  but  lim- 
ited, context  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure  would  create  a  mechanism 
for  eliminating  the  unfit  or  disabled 
judge  from  the  local  courts.  At  present, 
local  Judges  are  removable  only  as  Fed- 
eral judges  would  be.  To  believe  that  the 
House  and  Senate  at  this  time  in  our  his- 
tory have  the  time  to  police,  through  the 
impeachment  process,  the  local  judici- 
ary is  Just  not  realistic.  Under  present 
conditions,  there  is  no  effective  means 
of  ridding  the  local  bench  of  those  Judges 
who  cannot  perform  Judicial  duties  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  disabilities 
or  who  violate  the  tenor  of  judicial 
ethics. 

A  commission  similar  to  the  one  I  ad- 
vocate has  a  sterling  record  in  the  State 
of  California  and  can  assure  a  high  level 
of  judicial  activity  here.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure 
would  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
five  appointed  by  the  President  and  two 
assigned  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Comt  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  two  selected  by  the  chief  judge 
would  be  Judges  of  the  district  court. 
Among  the  five  Presidential  appointees 
would  be  two  laymen  and  three  lawyers. 
The  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
investigate  allegations  of  Judicial  mis- 
conduct and  disability,  hold  hearings 
upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause,  and 
make  determinations  of  the  allegations. 
Its  proceedings  would  be  confidential  un- 
less an  order  of  removal  or  involuntary 
retirement  was  issued,  or  unless  a  ques- 
tioned judge  released  the  information 
after  he  had  been  cleared. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  has 
studied  for  3  years  the  need  for  a  remov- 
al commission  at  the  Federal  level.  I  in- 
troduced S.  3055  last  session  to  create 
such  a  Federal  commission  and  the  sub- 
committee held  6  days  of  hearings  on 
this  proposal.  I  believe  a  removal  com- 
mission provides  the  mechanism  for 
keeping  the  Judicial  house  in  order,  arid 
I  would  not  endorse  good  behavior  ten- 
ure for  the  article  I  Judges  here  unless 
a  removal  commission  is  established. 

The  last  bill  I  introduce  today  assures 
flexibility  in  handling  the  temporary 
caseload  demands  of  the  District.  It 
would  allow  the  chief  judge  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  to  request  temporary 
judicial  assistance  and  allow  the  chief 
judge  of  the  UJ8.  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  to  re- 
spond by  temporarily  sissignlng  district 
judges  to  sit  in  the  general  sessions  court. 
In  the  aftermath  of  any  further  civil 
disorder,  caseload  demands  might  well 
overwhelm  an  isolated  general  sessions 
court.  Over  the  past  18  months,  the  dis- 
trict court  here  received  the  real  benefit 
of  temporary  assignment  to  Washington 


of  Federal  Judges  from  throiighout  the 
country.  My  proposal  will  assure  that  the 
value  of  the  past  experiment  will  not  be 
lost  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict's coiuis.  It  will  assure  that  the  gten- 
eral  sessions  coiurt  can  look  to  the  local 
Federal  courts  for  help  in  time  of  need. 
Because  my  proposals  reduce  the  load 
of  the  district  court,  there  will  be  those 
who  will  suggest  that  my  proposals  wiU 
leave  a  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1974  vastly  over- 
staffed. I  do  not  foresee  that  problem. 
Mr.  President,  many  informed  lawyers 
have  told  me  that  civil  cases  which  could 
be  filed  in  the  district  court  here  are 
now  filed  in  other  Federal  districts  or  in 
the  State  courts  which  surroimd  Wash- 
ington. A  district  court  here  without  an 
intolerable  backlog  could  be  expected  to 
draw  these  cases  that  are  now  filed  else- 
where. The  extent  of  this  business  is  im- 
clear  so  that,  if  after  1974,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  overstaffed  district  court 
here,  appointments  need  not  be  made 
to  fill  vacancies  or  the  number  of  judge- 
ships could  be  then  reduced. 

Even  if  1974  finds  an  overstaffed  dis- 
trict court,  that  would  not  be  an  evil. 
An  overstaffed  court  here  could  provide 
the  Federal  judiciary .  with  a  reservoir 
of  talent  for  use  in  other  clogged  dis- 
tricts. Let  me  remind  Senators  that  the 
eminent  judicial  reformer,  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft,  proposed  almost 
a  half  century  ago  that  a  corps  of  judges 
be  formed  to  meet  critical  caseload  de- 
mands among  the  districts.  Under  Taft's 
plan,  a  number  of  district  judges-at- 
large  would  have  been  appointed  to  serve 
no  one  court,  but  to  be  available  for 
assignment  in  any  district  court.  Unlike 
Taft's  proposal,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  create  new  judgeships  to  form 
this  reservoir  of  talent;  the  judicial  man- 
power would  exist  in  the  district  court 
here  in  1974.  And  I  believe  the  judges 
here  would  be  under  moral  obligation 
to  assist  the  Federal  courts  around  the 
coimtry  which  have  responded  to  their 
pleas  for  assistance  during  this  time  of 
critical  caseload  demands  in  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  stressed  that 
temporary  judicial  assignments  are  an 
inexpensive  way  of  increasing  judicial 
ouput,  and  making  optimum  use  of  ju- 
dicial manpower.  The  cost  of  bringing 
the  15  visiting  judges  and  their  assistants 
to  the  district  court  here  during  the  past 
18  months  was  $44,127.  That  figure  is 
only  about  one-half  the  amount  required 
to  fund  the  annual  cost  of  each  Federal 
judgeship. 

Mr.  President,  the  four  bills  I  intro- 
duce, along  with  S.  1067,  recently  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  are  essential 
to  court  reform  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Such  reform  will  not  alone 
eliminate  the  crime  problem  here,  but 
without  reform  the  courts  will  remain 
unable  to  provide  swift  Justice.  Better 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts 
here  is  a  central  ingredient  in  any  an- 
swer to  the  crime  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  hold  hearings 
on  these  proposals  and  on  other  aspects 
of  the  crime  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  assure  Senators  that  I  shall 


continue  to  vigorously  investigate  the  lo- 
cal court  and  crime  situation  and  be 
amenable  to  additional  sound  suggestions 
from  interested  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  of  May  25,  1966,  as 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Kermedy,  and  a  speech  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
Hon.  Harold  Greene,  outlining  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  court  crisis,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CsiMiNAii  Justice  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tr dings]  delivered  a  speech  before  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  Is  of  great  importance  to  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  problems  of  criminal 
justice  here  in  the  District. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  U.S.  attorney  in 
Maryland  and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Judicial  Improvement,  Sena- 
tor Tydings  has  bad  a  longstanding  Interest 
In  problems  of  criminal  justice. 

His  address  today  Is  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment regarding  the  entire  administration  of 
criminal  justice  here  In  the  District.  He  de- 
tails for  us  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail  and  the  lack  of 
many  necessary  services,  and  makes  seven 
specific  proposals  to  alleviate  these  conditions 
at  the  jail.  He  describes  the  judicial  back- 
log of  the  district  court  and  the  court  of 
general  sessions.  And  he  describes  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office.  Pl- 
nally.  he  discusses  the  responsibilities  of  the 
bar  In  the  Improvement  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice. 

Senator  Tydings'  carefully  documented 
speech  and  thoughtful  proposals  deserve  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that  Senator 
Tydings'  address  delivered  today  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CRIMINAL  justice  IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

"  (Speech  of  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
before  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Wednesday,  May  25, 
1966) 

"It  Is  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  here  today  with  the  distinguished  bench 
and  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  here  In  the 
District.  While  the  situation,  as  I  shall  point 
out,  Is  subject  to  many  deficiencies,  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  in  the  Dis- 
trict In  some  respects  is  more  effective  than 
it  Is  in  many  Jurisdictions  handling  a  simi- 
larly heavy  volume  of  criminal  work.  But 
while  recognizing  this.  I  must  emphasize  that 
there  are  serious  administrative  problems 
plaguing  our  criminal  process  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Let  me  outline  briefly  what  they 
are: 

'The  District  of  Columbia  Jail,  though  not 
as  bad  in  some  aspects  as  pictured  by  the 
press,  and  though  managed  bf^  competent 
and  able  personnel,  is  an  outmoded,  over- 
crowded Institution  lacking  many  necessary 
services. 

"The  District  Court  has  an  intolerable 
criminal  trial  backlog. 

"There  is  a  pressing  need  for  an  enlarged 
staff  for  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office. 
"The  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions  needs  bet- 
ter organization  and  suifers  from  both  a  lack 
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of  decent   facllltlea  wid  a  lack  of  Judicial 
coordination  

"Tbtn  la  a  need  for  authority  and  appriH 
prtatlona  for  the  oompeneatlon  of  appointed 
ooiinael  In  the  Court  of  Oeneral  Seoalona. 

"The  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia baa  failed  to  meet  lU  reeponalbUlty 
to  OMfiM  the  conduct  of  counsel  In  General 
Saalaaa.  and  to  scrutlnlae  the  operations  of 
that  Court. 

••L«t  me  consider  first  the  problems  of  the 
DUtnct  Jail.  The  accounu  In  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  of  conditions  in  the  Jail  were  dis- 
turbing to  everyone  concerned  about  the  ad- 
mlnlauatlon  of  Justice  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Therefore  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland.  Senator  Damxbl  Baiwnaa. 
Joined  with  me  in  seeking  a  careful  study 
of  conditions  at  the  Jail.  Senator  Bbxw8T«« 
and  I  made  two  ylslts  to  the  Jail,  and  mem- 
bers of  our  staffs  have  followed  up  by  added 
Inspection  of  the  facility  and  further  dU- 
cusalons  with  Jail  ofBclals. 

"In  our  study  of  the  Jail  we  were  extremely 
fortunate  In  having  the  valuable  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Junior  Bar  Section  of  the  District  of 
Colummn  Bar  Aseoclatlon.  Mr.  Kevin 
Chiurle^  Chairman  of  that  committee,  worked 
diligently  to  assure  the  success  of  this  proj- 
ect. The  Junior  Bar  sent  a  task  force  of 
young  lawyers  to  the  Jail  on  AprU  5.  to  talk 
with  prisoners  and  learn  flrat-hand  what 
their  complalnu  were.  We  have  also  studied 
■tatlsUcs  relating  to  the  population  of  the 
Jail.  In  order  to  determine  bow  long  and  for 
what  purposes  people  are  detained  there. 
My  remarks  conoemlng  the  Jail  today  are  an 
Informal  report  on  the  results  of  the  study 
that  the  Junior  Bar.  Senator  B«rw»rx«  and 
I  began  several  weeks  ago. 

"At  the  outset,  let  us  bear  In  mind  that 
most  of  the  inmates  at  the  Jail  have  not 
been  convicted  of  a  crime,  but  are  merely 
being  detained  pending  trial  or  grand  Jury 
action.  After  conviction,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  facllltlea.  unlea  they  are  sen- 
tenced for  S  days  or  leas. 

"The  fundamental  problem  at  the  Jail  la 
overcrowding.  Originally  constructed  In 
187S.  the  Jail  Is  designed  to  hotlse  690  men. 
But  on  January  28  of  this  year,  for  example, 
there  were  IJOa  inmates,  or  almost  7S% 
more  than  Intended  capacity.  The  crowding 
In  dormitories  causae  exceptionally  cramped 
conditions,  and  small  cells  designed  for  one 
Inmate  are  now  routinely  used  for  two. 

"The  recent  pubUclty  has  encoxiraged  the 
Department  of  Corrections  to  take  aome 
ctepe  to  reduce  the  population  at  the  JaU. 
Changee  In  administration  policy  have  al- 
lowed Inmates  to  be  moved  to  the  lees- 
crowded  facilities  at  Lorton  or  Occoquan. 
As  a  result  the  number  of  individuals  housed 
at  the  Jail  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
eleven  hundred — stlU  far  too  many.  But 
tt»i«  ■mall,  though  welcome,  improvement 
repneenta  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  Jail 
authorities  themaelvee. 

"Next,  the  f.iciU:;es  for  recreation  and 
eserclae  at  the  JaU  arc  toUlly  Inadeqmte. 
■ach  cellblock  has  one  small  area  set  aside 
lor  these  purposes — an  area  too  small  to  al- 
low any  exercise  othf^r  than  almlpsa  shuffling 
about.  The  situation  Is  somewhat  better 
during  warmer  months  when  the  only  out- 
side recreation  yard  can  be  ntt'lzed.  Under- 
standaWv.  lack  of  adequate  recreational  fa- 
cilities was  one  of  the  moet  frequent  com- 
plaints we  heard.  The  osycholoelcal  prob- 
lems produced  by  thU  crowdlnsr  without 
release  for  energy  and  tension  are  extremely 
serious.  As  to  all  these  matters,  the  news- 
paper accounts  painted  an  imhappv  but  ac- 
curate picture.  The  Department  of  Correc- 
tions plans  to  add  an  additional  outside 
exercise  yard,  but  there  is  nothing  that  It 
can  do  to  expand  the  Indoor  facilities. 


"Another  critical  problem  concerns  medi- 
cal services.  The  Infirmary  of  48  beds  is  sup- 
ported by  a  flrst-ald  clinic  and  a  suHlclent 
operating  room  for  minor  surgery.  But  there 
are  no  facilities  or  personnel  for  the  treat- 
ment of  emotionally  disturbed  Inmate*.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment from  time  to  time  doe*  send  a  psychia- 
trist to  the  Jail  to  conduct  cotirt-<»dered 
tesU  or  to  deal  with  ciiUcal  emergency  cases, 
but  there  Is  no  provision  for  continued 
treatment  or  medically-supervised  detention. 
On  one  of  the  days  that  Senator  Bsswsiui 
and  I  were  there,  we  saw  two  disturbed  in- 
mate* who  had  become  violent.  JaU  offi- 
cials had  no  recourse  but  to  put  them  In 
solitary  confinement  In  hand  and  leg  re- 
straints— a  procedure  not  unlike  the  18th 
century  treatment  for  the  Insane  Without 
psychiatric  personnel  skilled  In  the  proper 
administration  of  appropriate  tranquilizers 
or  other  drugs,  corrections  officers  were  help- 
leas  to  take  more  enlightened  or  effective 
action. 

•'Other  sources  of  unnecessary  tension  and 
frustration  are  the  unreasonably  restricted 
visiting  and  mall  privilege*.  Inmate*'  com- 
plaints about  this  seem  JusUfled.  Only  half 
an  hour  per  week  of  visiting  time  Is  allowed 
each  prisoner,  and  the  vUttlng  list  Is  re- 
stricted to  family  only,  and  may  not  include 
friends.  Moreover,  the  current  schedule  for 
vUlts  U  restricted  to  regular  daytime  busi- 
ness hours,  and  relatives  who  work  in  the 
day  cannot  see  a  prisoner  without  suffering 
economic  penalty.  The  effect  of  this  sched- 
ule often  Is  to  deprive  an  Inmate  of  any 
visitors  whatnever. 

"With  respect  to  mall  privileges,  only  three 
letters  per  week  are  allowed,  and  each  may 
be  Just  three  pages  In  length.  Frequently 
the  penning  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive may  be  an  Inmate's  only  diversion. 
Prisoners  are  allowed  unlimited  "special  pur- 
pose" communications,  which  in  addition  to 
correq>ondence  to  lawyers.  Include  pleas  to 
Judge*  and  government  officials.  This  means 
that  public  officials  often  take  the  place  of 
family  and  friends  as  the  reclplenu  of  ten- 
sion-releasing communications. 

"Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Jail's  Inhabitants  are  not  convicted  criminals 
but  persons  awaiting  trial — and  consequently 
presumed  to  be  innocent— all  the  foregoing 
defldenclee  are  even  more  objectionable. 

"Tbeee  then  are  the  major  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Jail:  overcrowding:  In- 
adequate recreational  and  exercise  facllltlea; 
inadequate  medical  and  psychiatric  facil- 
ities: unnecessarily  restricted  mall  and  visit- 
ing privileges.  What  corrective  steps  can  be 
taken? 

"It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  a  new 
JaU  facility  Is  needed  which  can  incorporate 
and  reflect  principles  of  modem  penology. 
The  current  structure,  almost  a  century  old. 
Is  so  obsolete  that  even  major  remodeling 
can  not  make  It  adequate  for  present  needs. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  hired  the  American 
Correctional  Association  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  JaU.  and  that  report  wUl 
be  presented  shortly  by  the  Commission.  It 
would  be  premature  for  us  to  recommend 
specific  detaUs  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
jail  until  the  thorough  study  by  these  ex- 
perts Is  presented  for  evaluation.  However, 
we  can  point  out  certain  features  that  should 
be  Incorporated  In  the  new  structure. 

"The  new  JaU  must  have  sufficient  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  allow  inmates  a  reasonable 
amount  of  genuine  exercise,  as  opposed  to 
the  mere  opportunity  to  walk  around.  It  mvist 
contain  a  well-staffed  psychiatric  clinic  for 
the  treatment  of  mentally  disturbed  Inmate*. 
There  must  be  facilities  for  rehabilitation 
and  education,  so  that  inmates  may  learn 
useful  skills  and  crafta  and  so  that  serious 
educational  defects  such  as  Illiteracy  may 


be  remedied.  A  work-release  program  for  men 
serving  sentence*  shoiUd  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  new  facility.  To  make  this  possible, 
the  JaU  must  have  separate  quarters  to  house 
those  Inmates  who  have  gainful  employment 
In  the  community.  Not  only  will  such  a  plan 
make  more  productive  the  time  spent  by 
prisoners,  but  It  will  also  aid  their  return  to 
a  useful  place  in  society. 

"Such  a  JaU  will  be  an  lmp<Mtant  element 
in  the  fight  against  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  will  enstire  that  time  spent  in 
Jail  serve*  to  alleviate  rather  than  aggravate 
antl-soclal  tendencies  that  an  Inmate  may 
have.  Senator  Bexwstxs  and  I  believe  that  a 
modem  JaU  is  one  of  the  District's  pressing 
needs,  and  once  the  Crime  Commission  has 
made  Its  report  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  Its  recommendations,  we  are 
prepared  to  press  with  all  our  energy  for  the 
prompt  construction  of  a  new  facility. 

"But  whUe  a  new  JaU  is  the  keystone  In 
any  long-term  improvement  of  the  existing 
situation,  there  are  some  steps  that  can  be 
undertaken  immediately  to  provide  relief 
from  the  problems  that  plague  the  present 
JaU.  To  this  end.  we  have  a  number  of 
specific  proposals: 

"1.  The  District  of  Columbia  Public  Health 
Department  must  Increase  Its  psychlatrlo 
personnel  in  order  to  provide  the  psychiatric 
care  now  lacking  at  the  Jail.  With  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  social  worker  and  a  clerk  head- 
quartered at  the  JaU.  supervision  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  inmates  wUl  be  possible. 
I  have  prepared  legUlatlon.  which  Senator 
Brkwstcx  co-sponsors,  to  effect  this  change, 
and  our  bill  will  be  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
later  this  afternoon. 

•2.  An  additional  doctor  Is  necessary  to 
aid  the  presently  overworked  medical  staff 
at  the  JaU,  and.  likewise,  we  have  prepared 
a  bill,  also  to  be  Introduced  this  afternoon, 
to  accomplish  this. 

"3.  There  shoiUd  be  a  unit  In  the  JaU 
for  the  treatment  of  special  cases.  These 
Include  Inmates  not  sick  enough  for  con- 
finement in  the  Infirmary,  but  who  require 
continuous  medication  or  observation.  Also 
Included  would  be  emotionally  disturbed 
patients  who  need  close  supervision.  JaU 
authorities  are  willing  to  convert  one  of 
the  present  cell-blocks  Into  a  Special  Treat- 
ment Unit  if  they  are  given  the  medical 
technicians  to  staff  such  a  unit  on  an  around- 
the-clock  basis.  We  have  prepared  a  bUl  to 
authorlae  the  needed  personnel. 

"4.  The  medical  staff  Is  badly  in  need  of 
more  help  to  assist  in  doing  case  histories 
and  physical  examinations  for  Inmates  re- 
ferred to  the  infirmary.  Fourth-year  medi- 
cal students  are  sufficiently  qualified  to  do 
this  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff  physi- 
cian, and  would  themselves  gain  valuable 
experience.  We  have  been  In  communication 
with  both  the  medical  schools  in  the  District 
and  the  Department  of  PubUc  Health,  which, 
with  the  Department  of  Corrections,  are  now 
considering  arrangements  to  supply  this 
added  help  to  the  Infirmary.  It  appears  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  additional 
legislation. 

"5.  Visiting  and  mall  privileges  should  be 
expanded.  At  least  half  an  hour  a  day  seems 
a  reasonable  minimum,  and  friends  and  as- 
sociates. In  addition  to  relatives,  should  be 
allowed  to  visit  inmates.  The  schedule  for 
visits  should  Include  the  evening  hours  In 
order  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  the  privi- 
lege. We  also  recommend  that  each  Inmate 
be  allowed  to  send  at  least  one  letter  a  day. 
If  more  personnel  are  necessary  to  faciUtate 
these  changes,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  requisite  additional  appropria- 
tions. 

"6.  Existing  habeas  corpus  procedures  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  modified. 
Under  present  law,  the  fonun  for  the  petl- 
uon  is  the  district  court  for  the  Judicial  dls- 
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trict  In  which  the  prisoner  Is  held.  When 
an  inmate  at  the  JaU  files  a  petition  for 
habeas  corpus  he  must  be  kept  at  the  JaU 
until  the  matter  Is  concluded.  Usually  about 
60  prisoners  at  the  Jail  have  petitions  on  file, 
often  only  to  prevent  transfer  to  Lorton  or 
Occoquan.  We  have  prepared  legislation,  also 
to  be  Introduced  this  afternoon,  to  allow 
the  Director  of  Corrections  to  keep  such  peti- 
tioners in  whatever  institution  he  beUeves 
most  appropriate,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
petitioner  will  be  readily  available  for  ap- 
pearance in  court  Or  consultation  with  his 
attorney. 

"7.  An  Intelligent  program  of  pre-trial  re- 
lease can  keep  to  the  necessary  minimum  the 
number  of  people  held  in  the  JaU  pending 
trial.  Such  a  program  has  been  in  effect  in 
the  District  under  the  auspices  of  the  D.C. 
Ball  Project,  which  will  soon  come  to  a  com- 
plete end.  Unless  Congress  acts  quickly  to 
perpetuate  the  program  under  Federal  aus- 
pices, we  can  expect  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions at  the  JaU  to  be  seriously  aggravated. 
Senator  Bbewstxr  has  already  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate,  and  I  join  In  urging  my 
colleagues  to  give  the  DC.  Ball  Project  leg- 
islation inunedlate  and  expeditious  attention. 

"These  seven  specific  proposals  can  al- 
leviate some  of  the  Immediate  problems  at 
the  jail.  In  making  these  proposals,  however, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Department 
of  Corrections  has  done  an  extremely 
creditable  Job  In  the  face  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  compliment  to  the 
administration  of  the  Jail  that  our  Inter- 
viewers encountered  relatively  few  serious 
complaints  from  inmates.  In  fact  40%  of 
the  332  prisoners  interviewed  registered  no 
complaint  at  all  about  the  jail,  even  when 
urged  by  Interviewers  to  discuss  even  the 
most  trivial  grievances.'  Many  of  the  men 
complained  about  the  food:  though  It  may 
be  far  inferior  to  mother's  cooking,  certainly 
It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  sufficient 
In  quantity.  We  found  no  evidence  to  justify 
the  allegation  that  prisoners  are  subjected  to 
frequent  physical  or  sexual  assaults  by  other 
prisoners.  The  interviewers  did  not  turn  up 
any  complaint  from  an  Inmate  that  he  had 
been  sexually  attacked,  and  only  6  prisoners 
thought  that  homosexuality  constituted  a 
problem  at  the  jail.  We  appreciate  that  in  a 
jail  environment  there  may  be  consensual 
acts  of  homosexuality,  but  the  editorial 
charge  that  the  JaU  Is  a  "brothel"  cannot  be 
substantiated. 

"On  our  tours  of  the  jail  we  found  It  to  be 
clean,  with  maximum  use  being  made  of  the 
available  space  and  resoiurces.  But  with 
severe  overcrowding  and  the  other  deficien- 
cies we  have  noted,  the  present  environment 
of  the  JaU  Is  undtily  oppressive  and  degen- 
erative. It  Is  no  great  wonder  that  men  sub- 
jected to  these  conditions  develop  animosity 
towards  society  and  leave  the  Jail  a  greater 
threat  to  society  than  when  they  entered.  In 
particular,  I  fear  this  situation  Is  conducive 
to  racial  tension,  making  the  jail  a  fertile 
ground  for  recruiting  by  Black  Muslims  and 
other  groups  which  emphasize  hatred  in  race 
relations.  Though  the  clandestine  activities 
of  such  organizations  are  dlfflciUt  to  detect 
tmtU  the  festering  problenas  erupt  violently 
Into  view,  we  must  be  alert  to  conditions 
that  breed  unnecessary  discontent  and  en- 
courage these  poeslblUtles. 


1  "To  Identify  the  moet  slgnlflcant  in- 
stances of  delay  and  to  bear  from  men  who 
had  been  In  the  JaU  for  a  period  sufficient 
for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  condl- 
tloiu  there,  a  task  force  of  the  Junior  Bar 
Section  decided  to  Interview  men  who  had 
been  Incarcerated  at  least  four  weeks.  A  total 
of  332  Interviews  were  conducted,  covering 
about  86%  of  the  inmates  In  this  category. 
Each  Inmate  was  asked  to  state  bis  three 
major  complaints,  though  In  the  rare  In- 
stance when  an  Inmate  h&i  more  than  three 


"The  deficiencies  In  the  administration  of 
justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia  do  not 
all  relate  to  the  jail,  however. 

"Chief  among  the  District  of  Columbia's 
problems  Is  Judicial  backlog.  The  most  seri- 
ous backlog  Is  In  the  United  States  District 
Court,  as  was  Illustrated  by  our  study  of  the 
JaU. 

"Only  prisoners  who  bad  been  at  the  JaU 
for  over  a  month  were  Interviewed.  The  In- 
mates interviewed  were  all  waiting  either  for 
grand  Jury  action  or  for  trial  before  the 
District  Court.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  or  about  39%  of  those  Intrevlewed, 
were  awaiting  action  by  the  grand  Jury.  Of 
this  number,  72,  or  about  56%,  had  been 
waiting  from  30  to  60  days,  and  40,  or  about 
31%,  bad  been  waiting  between  60  and  90 
days.  Sadly  enough,  we  fotind  16,  or  about 
12%,  who  had  been  waiting  over  120  days! 

"Since  March  the  United  States  Attorney 
has  bad  two  grand  juries  working  on  the 
indictment  backlog.  Though  there  has  been 
improvement,  the  problem  Is  far  from  solved. 
Of  the  men  held  In  JaU  for  grand  jury  action 
on  May  16,  about  44%  had  been  waiting  for 
more  than  30  days. 

"The  situation  with  regard  to  inmates 
awaiting  trial  on  a  felony  charge  was  equally 
bad.  Of  the  204  persons  interviewed  in  this 
category — and  let  me  caution  you  again  that 
we  interviewed  only  those  who  had  been 
there  for  at  least  four  weeks — only  40,  or 
about  20%,  had  been  in  JaU  for  less  than 
three  months;  86.  or  about  42%,  had  been 
Incarcerated  between  three  and  five  months; 
and  78,  or  about  38%,  had  been  awaiting 
trial  for  more  than  five  months. 

"The  District  Court's  annual  spring  ritual 
of  assigning  8  or  9  judges  to  the  crlnUnal 
jury  docket  is  again  In  progress,  but  little 
has  been  accomplished  to  reduce  the  backlog. 
The  jail  census  as  of  May  16  shows  that  30% 
of  the  inmates  awaiting  trial  in  District  Court 
have  been  waiting  more  than  5  months,  with 
summer  recesses  fast  approaching,  there  Is 
little  prospect  that  the  ctirrent  jam  wiU  be 
much  reduced  during  the  next  three  months, 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  can  look 
forward  to  sweltering  in  jail  through  the  long 
hot  summer  without  a  determination  of  their 
guUt  while  justice  takes  its  annual  vacation. 
Crime,  unfortunately,  does  not  take  a  vaca- 
tion, and  we  can  look  forward  to  an  even 
more  staggering  backlog  in  the  fall. 

"These  statistics  indicate  that  criminal 
justice  is  lagging,  but  the  statistics  do  not 
indicate  solutions.  How  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  delay  rests  with  the  District 
Court,  and  how  much  comes  from  other 
sources? 

"One  problem  Is  that  the  current  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney  Is  not  sufficient  to  handle 
the  caseload,  and  many  of  his  men  are  bur- 
dened with  upwards  of  70  cases — an  im- 
possible load.  We  applaud  and  support  the 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  to  secure 
more  staff.  We  hop>e  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  win  take  immediate  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  manpower  necessary  for  the  U.S. 
Attorney  to  do  his  Job. 

"Second,  we  know  that  dilatory  tactics  on 
the  part  of  defense  counsel  can  burden  the 
calendar.  There  Is  a  need  for  members  of  the 


complaints  he  was  allowed  to  give  them  all. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the  men 
who  were  interviewed,  80  had  no  complaint 
whatsoever,  and  an  additional  55  made  no 
complaint  relevant  to  the  Jail  itself.  Of  the 
complaints  registered  about  the  jail,  ranked 
In  order  of  frequency,  food,  recreation,  medi- 
cal faclUtlee,  mail  and  visiting  were  the  moet 
common.  Complaints  directed  to  court  de- 
lay and  attorneys  were  nearly  as  numerous 
as  those  about  food  and  recreation.  A  com- 
plete report  and  analysis  of  the  interviews 
wlU  be  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
by  Mr.  Kevin  Charles  and  his  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Junior  Bar  Section  on  June  1. 


bar  to  discharge  both  their  duty  to  clients 
and  their  duty  as  officers  of  the  court,  and 
to  recognize  the  problems  that  unnecessary 
delaying  tactics  pose  for  the  system. 

"Third,  undoubtedly  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  District  Court  Itself.  A  profes- 
sional management  study  of  court  business 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  Identify  those  court 
practices  that  are  in  need  of  Improvement. 
Such  an  evaluation  of  present  court-manage- 
ment techniques  is  essential  to  any  long- 
term  solution  of  the  caseload  problem.  Tne 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  his  re- 
cent speech  to  the  American  Law  Institute, 
called  for  a  complete  systems  analysis  of  our 
Judicial  machinery.  I  cmnot  stress  too 
strongly  the  Importance  of  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach. WhUe  there  Is  a  limited  study  now 
being  conducted  in  the  courts  under  the 
auspices  of  the  DC.  Crime  Commission,  this 
project  is  too  narrowly  confined  to  meet  the 
whole  need.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  foUow 
the  lead  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  cooperate 
enthusiastically  In  the  Implementation  of  a 
thorough  management  study. 

"Both  Senator  Brewster  and  I  stand  ready 
to  support  and  aid  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  program  to 
identify  and  eUmlnate  problems  In  the  man- 
agement of  caseload.  I  realize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  our  District  Court  are  not  unique. 
Many  courts,  both  Federal  and  state,  are  af- 
flicted with  an  ever-rising  caseload.  Indeed, 
In  comparison  with  other  Federal  district 
covirts,  the  record  of  the  district  court  here  Is 
not  a  bad  one.  But  we  must  demand  more 
from  a  court  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  which 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  judicial  systems 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"Next,  let  us  turn  to  the  DC.  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions.  Over  the  past  several  months 
the  quality  of  Justice  afforded  in  that  court 
has  been  vigorously  attacked.  The  comrt  has 
been  charged  with  being  incapable  of  han- 
dling its  staggering  caseload,  and  with  oper- 
ating in  an  atmosphere  that  cultivates  dis- 
respect for  law.  Disquieting  allegations  have 
been  made  about  the  quality  of  defense 
counsel  and  the  adequacy  of  the  probation 
office. 

"The  criminal  trial  docket  of  the  District  of 
Coltmibla  Court  oJ-  General  Sessions  has  be- 
come reasonably  current  in  the  past  few 
months,  primarily  because  additional  Judges 
have  been  assigned  to  try  criminal  cases. 
A  jaU  census  on  May  16  indicated  that  only 
18  Inmates  have  been  incarcerated  for  more 
than  a  month  {lending  dispKJsition  of  their 
cases  by  the  General  Sessions  Court.  There 
Is  prospect  for  even  more  effective  dispatch 
of  the  Court's  caseload  as,  hopefully.  Con- 
gress shortly  will  authorize  five  additional 
judgeships  for  General  Sessions. 

"Though  this  additional  Judicial  manpower 
Is  needed,  the  increased  nimiber  of  judges 
will  place  a  great  strain  on  the  already  over- 
burdened facilities  of  the  Court.  The  new 
Judgeships  wUl  make  all  the  more  pressing 
the  need  for  a  new  faculty  for  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  Indeed,  I  know  that  some 
judges  of  the  Court  believe  that  a  new  court- 
house would  aUevlate  many  of  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  a  proper  atmos- 
phere for  the  conduct  of  legal  business — 
problems  that  now  distort  the  image  of  the 
Court  as  an  Instriunent  of  Justice. 

"The  present  facility  hampers  the  effective- 
ness of  the  prosecutorial  screening  of  citi- 
zens' complaints.  The  office  used  by  the  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorneys  to  screen 
these  complaints  resembles  a  bargain  base- 
ment counter,  not  a  legal  workshop.  Tet 
consultation  at  the  "counter"  Is  a  means 
of  eliminating  from  the  Judicial  process  those 
interpersonal  squabbles  not  worthy  of  Ju- 
dicial consideration.  If  present  plans  for 
remodeling  the  quarters  for  the  assistant 
U.S.  Attorneys  serving  at  General  Sessions 
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provide  for  facilities  In  which  to  handle  this 
process  in  privacy  and  with  decorum,  the 
value  of  the  "counter"  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  administration  of  Justice  wlU  be 
enhanced. 

"Bxrt  more  Judges,  and  remodeled  or  new 
facilities  for  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
wlU  not  be  enough  to  reshape  the  image  of 
the  Court  and  make  It  the  model  It  should 
be  for  coiirts  of  limited  Jurisdiction  through- 
out the  nation.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  thor- 
ough study  and  reform  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Court,  which  faces  a 
staggering  civil  and  criminal  caseload  not 
unlike  that  facing  municipal  courts  In  every 
major  urban  center  In  this  nation.  Thirteen 
year  ago,  a  New  York  City  magistrate  accu- 
rately defined  the  plight  of  the  Judge  who 
serves  In  a  court  of  limited  Jurisdiction  when 
be  said: 

"  'It  Is  obvious  that  the  burdens  on  a  con- 
scientious Inferior  criminal  court  Judge  are 
many  and  varied.  These  burdens  are  in- 
creased Immeasurably  by  the  fact  that  deci- 
sions must  be  made  quickly,  under  constant 
pressure.  .  .  .  Mistakes  are  Inevitable,  but  a 
judge  cannot  worry  overmuch  about  them — 
there  Is  always  the  next  case  to  be  considered. 

"  'It'has  been  said  that  the  Inferior  crlm- 
tsal  courts  are  the  most  Important  tribunals 
of  the  land,  because  they  Influence  for  better 
or  worse  far  more  lives  than  any  other 
court.  But  this  recognition  accorded  to  In- 
ferior criminal  courts  occurs  In  bar  associa- 
tion speeches.  It  does  not  result  In  the  adop- 
tion of  better  methods  of  selecting  Judicial 
personnel  .  .  .  and  the  more  adequate  orga- 
nization of  the  Inferior  criminal  courts.  Nor 
does  It  secure  the  psychiatric,  social  work, 
probation  and  Institutional  facilities  with- 
out which  even  the  best  of  Judges  Is  seriously 
handicapped.  Until  a  community  recognizes 
the  Importance  of  the  Inferior  criminal 
courts  In  these  terms.  It  will  continue  to 
have  an  Inferior  level  of  performance  from 
Its  Inferior  criminal  courts.' 

"The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Congress, 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, this  Judicial  Conference,  and  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  Itself,  must  recognize 
the  problems  of  the  Court  and  seek  to  foster 
an  enlightened  organization  for  the  Court. 
Probation  and  social  work  activities  must  be 
reshaped  tc  provide  an  enlightened  basl.t 
upon  which  the  conscientious  General  Ses- 
sions Judge  can  act.  Beyond  this,  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  must  begin  to  eliminate  thj 
notorious  lack  of  uniformity  that  has  beer, 
characteristic  of  the  Court's  Judicial  actions. 
Too  often  in  General  Sessions  the  disposi- 
tion cf  a  case  depends  upon  which  Judge 
mounts  the  bench.  Of  course.  Judges  must 
operate  with  a  great  deal  of  Independence 
and  Individual  discretion,  but  at  least  ad- 
ministrative policies,  such  as  the  proper 
Judicial  treatment  of  alcoholics  under  the 
Easter  decision,  should  be  worked  out  by  the 
Judges  as  a  cowt.  Unless  the  Judges  volun- 
tarily work  together  to  achieve  a  more  con- 
sistent administration  of  Justice,  criticism 
will  continue  and  the  demand  for  remedial 
Congressional  action  will  grow. 

"There  are  other  things  to  be  done.  Justice 
demands  effective  representation  by  defense 
counsel.  Some  attorneys  who  have  appeared 
In  General  Sessions  do  not  provide  such  rep- 
resentation. I  am  told  that  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
approximately  a  dozen  competent  lawyers 
who  formerly  practiced  regularly  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  moved  to  practice 
exclusively  in  the  District  Court.  These  men 
now  shun  practice  in  General  Sessions  be- 
cause the  question  has  not  been  settled 
whether  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  allows  pay- 
ments to  attorneys  appearing  at  General 
Sasslons.  At  present,  an  attorney  appearing 
at  General  Sessions  goes  unpaid  unless  he 
can  extract  a  fee  from  his  client  or  his 
client's   family.   Perhaps,   with  the  Induce- 


ment of  fees  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
more  qualified  attorneys  would  appear  in 
General  Sessions,  and  the  public,  to  take 
one  recent  example  among  many,  would  not 
be  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  an  attorney 
who  appeared  for  trial  in  an  intoxicated  con- 
dition. Unless  in  the  near  future  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  Is  deemed  to  apply  to  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  I  will  propose  appropriate 
legislation  to  establish  a  separate  program 
for  that  co\irt. 

"Assuring  that  attorneys  representing  in- 
digents In  General  Sessions  are  compensated 
for  their  services  is  not  a  complete  solution 
to  the  long-standing  deficiencies  of  counsel 
in  that  court.  The  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  take  an  active 
interest  In  overseeing  the  practices  of  Its 
lawyers  In  General  Sessions.  Stories  of  in- 
competent or  Inebriated  counsel  should  not 
have  to  reach  the  press  in  order  to  reach 
the  attention  of  the  Bar  Association.  The 
Bar  must  be  willing  to  police  Its  own  ranks; 
it  cannot  restrict  its  attention  to  tlioee  areas 
of  law  that  support  handsome  fees  but  touch 
the  lives  of  only  a  few  of  this  city's  residents. 

"Furthermore,  an  Increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  staff  is  necessary.  Cur- 
rently. Its  twelve  lawyers  cover  both  General 
Sessions  and  the  District  Cotirt.  Lately, 
most  of  the  staff  has  been  working  In  the 
District  Court,  leaving  General  Sessions 
short-handed.  This  Is  unfortunate,  especially 
since  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  attracts  attor- 
neys to  the  District  Court  and  away  from 
General  Sessions.  We  understand  that  a  pro- 
posal for  a  minimum  of  ten  more  Legal  Aid 
Lawyers  whose  efforts  will  be  in  General 
Sessions  is  being  prepared  for  submission  to 
the  Office  of  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity.  If  a 
grant  is  made  for  that  purpose  a  great  step 
forward  will  have  been  taken.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  urge  that  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  concentrate  Its  efforts  in  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions. 

"This  Judicial  Conference  is  a  great  legal 
institution.  I  know  that  your  primary  con- 
cern, like  mine.  Is  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  the  administration  of  Justice  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  know  that  you  will  un- 
derstand that  my  comments  today  are  offered 
In  .1  spirit  of  constructive  criticism. 

■•There  may  be  some  here  who  would  rather 
not  have  heard  what  I  had  to  say.  They 
might  have  preferred  a  more  humorous, 
light-hearted  speech  ttiat  Ignored  our  serious 
problems.  But  that  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  your  time  and  mine.  The  problems  I  have 
d'scussed  are.  as  you  well  know,  real  and  im- 
portant, and  though  the  proposals  I  have 
outlined  today  will  not  be  a  complete  solu- 
tion, they  are  at  least  a  beginning.  Having 
begun,  we  must  not  rest  until  the  Job  is 
finished. 

"The  forthcoming  report  of  the  D.C.  Crime 
Conunlssion,  buttressed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  study  that  we  propose,  will 
be  a  fertile  source  of  Information  upon  which 
we  can  act  intelligently  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  the  committee  of  distin- 
guished lawyers  appointed  by  this  Confer- 
ence and  headed  by  Mr.  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  is 
studying  the  courts  of  the  Districts  with  a 
view  toward  improving  their  operation.  The 
work  of  tills  committee,  too,  will  be  an  im- 
portant source  of  new  ideas. 

"But  what  Is  crucial  Is  the  active  concern 
and  support  of  you,  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  your  Judi- 
cial system.  With  this  support  of  this  distin- 
guished assembly,  progress  and  Improvement 
are  assured;  without  It,  failure  Is  inevitable. 
Senator  Brewster  and  I  promise  to  work  with 
you  to  do  the  Job  ahead.  Though  we  liave 
criticized,  we  shall  also  cooperate  to  the  end 
that  all  of  us  togethter — Bench,  Bar,  Com- 
munity and  Congress — will  build  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  system  of  Judicial  adminis- 
tration Uiat  will  be  second  to  none. 
"Thank  you." 


RsiCABKB  OP  CnxKT  Judge  Habou>  H.  Grxxnx, 

Obobgk      Washington      UNivzRsrrT      Law 

Alumni  Luncheon,  January  23.  1969 

Diirlng  the  past  year  or  two,  proposals  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  for  changes 
in  court  structure  and  court  Jurisdiction  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  today  the  policy  Implications  of  some 
of  the  proposed  changes  and  to  suggest  a  few 
solutions  of  my  own  to  the  problems  that 
confront  our  Judicial  sjrstem. 

Court  reorganization  is  a  topic  of  signifi- 
cance not  only  to  the  courts  themselves,  but 
also  and  especially  to  the  practicing  Bar  and 
the  community  at  large.  After  all,  it  Is  the 
citizens  and  their  attorneys  who  suffer  when 
the  courts  are  not  adequately  staffed  or  or- 
ganized to  operate  at  optimum  efficiency.  If 
an  effective  organizational  structxire  or  the 
necessary  human  and  material  resources  are 
lacking,  there  are  likely  to  be  long  delays 
before  cases  are  reached  on  the  calendar, 
trials  will  have  to  t>e  continued  again  and 
again,  it  will  sometimes  become  necessary 
to  reach  unfair  settlements  because  recol- 
lections have  become  stale  or  witnesses  have 
disappeared  altogether,  as  month  after 
month  goes  by  without  a  court  hearing,  let 
alone  a  decision. 

The  community  itself  suffers  most  griev- 
ously when  criminal  cases  accumulate  on  the 
docket,  and  potential  offenders  remain  nt 
large  while  the  day  of  the  trial  approaches 
ever  so  slowly.  Justice,  to  be  of  real  service 
to  the  public,  must  be  prompt  and  fast- 
moving.  This  Is  especially  true  of  criminal 
litigation.  The  criminal  law  is  most  effective 
as  a  deterrent  when  trial  and  punishment  fol- 
low swiftly  after  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense. But  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  of 
the  courts  today  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  public  Justifiably  objects  to  Interminable 
delays  in  the  processing  of  civil  lawsuits. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  for  court 
reorganization  stem,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
desire  to  speed  the  wheels  of  Justice  to  a 
more  productive  pace.  Needless  to  say,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  that  goal.  And  I  might 
add.  In  passing,  that  our  court  has  done 
much  In  recent  months  and  years  to  stream- 
line and  speed  Its  own  processes  and  proce- 
dures so  as  to  gain  greater  effectix'eness.  But, 
as  the  backlog  statistics  show,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jutlce  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  still  In  need  of  Improvement.  More,  much 
more,  needs  to  be  done. 

One  Important  recommendation  for  court 
reorganization  made  within  the  recent  pa.st 
has  been  that  Jurisdiction  over  the  so-called 
local  felonies  be  transferred  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  either  to  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  or  to  an  entirely  new  tri- 
bunal of  superior  criminal  Jurisdiction.  An- 
other proposal,  made  by  the  very  distin- 
guished Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  the  Judicial  Council  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Newell  Ellison,  is  that 
the  Juvenile  Court  be  absorbed  by  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  But  this  is  a  wholly  .sep- 
arate and  somewhat  specialized  topic  of  such 
dimensions  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  it  today. 

There  appear  to  be  two  basic  reasons  iot 
the  movement  toward  a  Jurisdictional  re- 
alignment of  the  courts  in  the  District. 

First,  some  people  believe  that  what  might 
be  called  the  District  of  Columbia  functions 
of  the  federal  courts  should  be  transferred  to 
purely  local  tribunals  as  part  of  a  general 
movement  toward  Increased  localization  of 
District  affairs. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  such  Increased  localization 
Is  desirable.  This  Is  essentially  a  policy  or  po- 
litical Usue  beyond  the  competence  of  a 
Judge.  I  will  do  no  more  than  to  indicate  some 
of  the  problems  that  must  be  faced  in  any 
meaningful  discussion  of  so  fundamental  a 
change.  One  issue  that  Immediately  comes  to 
mind  concerns  the  role  of  the  United  States 
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Attorney,  the  United  States  Marshal,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  federal  officials  and  agencies, 
in  a  local  coiut  set-up  divorced  from  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary.  Are  they  to  retain  their  func- 
tions? If  not,  who  and  what  Is  to  take  their 

Then  there  Is  the  broader  question  of  the 
general  federal  interest  In  Washington,  and 
whether  that  Interest— which  is  responsible 
for  extensive  federal  executive  and  legislative 
involvement  in  District  affairs— should  be 
less  represented  in  the  Judicial  realm.  At  bot- 
tom, I  suppose,  what  must  be  determined  Is 
the  weight  that  should  be  given  to  the  federal 
concern  with  criminal  and  civil  law  enforce- 
ment in  Washington  as  against  the  principle 
of  greater  localization  of  DUtrlct  affairs. 

I  pose  these  Issues  but,  for  the  reason  1 
suggested  earlier,  I  do  not  propose  to  resolve 
them.  But  I  do  venture  to  say  that  unless  and 
until  those  in  policy-making  authority  have 
made  basic  decisions  on  these  matters.  It  is 
too  early  to  plan  for  a  sweeping  and  whole- 
sale transfer  of  Judicial  authority  from  the 
federal  to  the  local  courts.  The  policy  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  first.  Only  if  that  ques- 
Uon  is  resolved  In  favor  of  an  overriding  local 
interest  can  there  be  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  method  by  which  federal  court  responsi- 
bility for  all  local  law  enforcement  would  be 
ended. 

The  other  principal  Impetus  for  Judicial 
reorganization  stems  from  the  desire  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  all  too  real  problems  be- 
setting our  courts  that  I  mentioned  earlier, 
particularly  the  increasing  criminal  and  civil 
backlogs  and  the  resulting  trial  delays.  Per- 
sonally, I  doubt  that  court  reorganization 
would,  by  Itself,  sufficiently  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Judicial  system  as  a  whole  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  slgnlflcant  reduction  in 
case  congestion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  shall 
explain  In  a  moment,  some  of  the  proposals 
for  change.  If  adopted,  might  well  Impede 
rather  than  Increase  effectiveness  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

No  doubt,  the  division  of  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  District  Court  and  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  causes  some  loss  in  effi- 
clencv  This  is  true  particularly  where  the 
functions  of  the  two  courts  meet  or  overlap. 
But  the  overriding  and  disagreeable  fact 
that  must  be  faced  Is  that  the  backlog  rrota- 
lem  cannot  be  cured  by  a  reshuffle  of  func- 
tions. Someone  will  still  have  to  hear  and 
decide  the  steadily  Increasing  number  of 
cases.  A  shift  of  functions  from  one  court  to 
another  would  not  increase  the  total  Judicial 
resources  but  would  simply  result  In  a  redis- 
tribution of  burdens  without  a  significant 
gain  m  total  effectiveness.  The  only  real  solu- 
tion is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Judicial, 
prosecutorial,  and  other  personnel  Involved 
In  the  Evstem  as  a  whole. 

That  is  why  I  have  advocated  for  some  time 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  Judges  on  our 
court.  Such  an  Increase  Is  more  than  ever 
necessary. 

The  control  of  crime  costs  money,  and  part 
of  that  money  must  be  allocated  to  the 
courts  and  the  prosecutors'  offices  which  play 
such  a  vital  role  In  that  control.  Speedy  crim- 
inal and  civil  Justice  will  be  attained  only 
when  enough  Judges,  enough  prosecutors, 
enough  private  trial  attorneys,  and  enough 
court  personnel  are  available  to  cope  with 
the  caseload.  It  wUl  not  be  achieved  by  a 
transfer  of  functions  from  one  overburdened 
tribunal  to  another. 

Yet  there  are  organizational  steps  that  can 
be  taken,  and.  Indeed,  that  should  be  taken. 
I  fully  agree  with  Chief  Judge  Cturan  that 
the  District  Cotirt  U  now  so  overburdened 
with  local  criminal  litigation  that  this  liti- 
gation overshadows  and  interferes  with  the 
remainder  of  that  court's  tremendously  im- 
portant activities.  District  Court  Judges 
should  not  have  to  spend  their  time  trying 


local  criminal  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  prac- 
tically everything  else.  Yet  that,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  the  situation  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  Some  relief  is  clearly  appro- 
priate. The  question  Is  what  form  that  relief 
should  take. 

Pour  possibilities  exist  In  theory  and  have 
been  suggested  at  varlotis  times. 

First,  a  new  criminal  court  of  superior 
Jurisdiction  might  be  established  to  assume 
all  of  the  District  Court's  so-called  Title  22, 
that  la  local,  felony  caseload.  Second,  the 
District  Court's  local  Jurisdiction,  criminal, 
civil,  or  both,  might  be  transferred  In  bulk 
to  an  enlarged  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
Third,  a  sufficient  number  of  judges  might 
be  added  to  the  District  Court  to  enable  that 
tribunal  to  cope  with  its  local  criminal  and 
civil  functions  as  well  as  with  its  purely 
federal  responsibilities.  And  fourth,  some, 
but  not  all  of  the  District  Court's  local  Juris- 
diction  might  be  transferred  to  the  Court  oi 
General  Sessions  initially,  leaving  for  a  sub- 
sequent time  the  determination  whether 
more  or  all  of  that  Jurisdiction  should  like- 
wise be  transferred.  For  reasons  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  explain,  I  favor  the  third  aiin 
fourth  alternatives,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Let  me  consider  first  the  creation  of  a 
new,  local  felony  court.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  tribunal  would 
be  a  mistake;  that  it  would  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  Dlstrlsfs  Judicial  and 
law  enforcement  system. 

A  totally  new  tribunal,  with  totally  new 
personnel,  without  either  physical  facilities 
o-  experience,  would  not  be  likely  to  provide 
the  District  with  the  kind  of  criminal  law 
enforcement  the  city  needs  and  deserves. 
How  long  would  It  take  such  a  court  to  ac- 
quire an  adequate  court  building,  a  trained 
probation  staff,  a  well-functioning  Clerk's 
Office,  and  all  the  other  agencies  and  per- 
sonnel that  make  up  a  court  complex?  The 
courthouse  problem  alone  might  require 
years  to  solve  adequately,  when  the  need  Is 
for  action,  and  action  now.  Moreover,  a  court 
devoted  exclusively  to  criminal  work  of  a 
rather  limited  and  specialized  nature  would 
be  unlikely  to  attract  top  quality  Judicial 
personnel. 

Furthermore— and  this,  I  think.  Is  most 
significant— the  creation  of  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate criminal  court  would  serve  to  exacer- 
bate and  to  multiply  the  very  problems 
which  right  now  are  the  most  serious  Im- 
pediments to  the  efficient  operation  of  our 
courts.  The  calendar  In  General  Sessions 
breaks  down  most  frequently  because  law- 
•  yers,  prisoners,  police  officers,  and  others,  are 
occupied  m  District  Court  when  they  are 
needed  for  cases  being  called  at  the  same 
time  in  our  own  court.  This  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  most  stubborn  of  our  difficulties 
and  the  one  that  has  been  least  amenable 
to  solution.  Literally  nothing  compares  in 
seriousness  with  this  problem  of  dispersal  of 
the  people  who  are  so  often  needed  in  two 
places  at  once.  If  yet  a  third  criminal  trial 
tribunal  were  to  be  created,  these  difficulties 
would  obviously  be  multiplied  rather  than 
diminished. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  prosecutorial 
screening  and  the  related  question  of  venue. 
Where  and  by  whom  would  an  Individual  be 
charged  who  might  have  been  involved  in 
a  federal  offense,  such  as  unlawful  assembly 
on  federal  property;  a  local  felony,  such  as 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon;  and  a  local 
misdemeanor,  such  as  carrying  a  deadly 
weapon?  Which  prosecutorial  office  would 
make  the  decision?  Where  would  the  trial 
be  held?  How  much  time  and  effort  would  be 
wasted  while  disagreements  among  two  or 
three  different  prosecuting  authorities  were 
resolved?  Right  now,  with  only  two  sections 
of  a  single  prosecutor's  office  Involved,  some- 
time weeks  go  by  before  it  is  finally  deter- 


mined   in    which    court    charges    are   to    be 
lodged. 

The  trend  in  sound  Judicial  administra- 
tion is  toward  unification  and  consolidation 
of  courts,  not  toward  proliferation  and  dis- 
persal. In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  establish  a  new  criminal  court  at  the 
very  time  when  our  law  enforcement  re- 
sources should  be  marshaled  and  unified 
rather  than  dissipated  by  fragmenUtlon. 

Although  this  is  undoubtedly  a  lesser  con- 
sideration, there  is  also  the  effect  on  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  to  be  considered. 
That  court  Is  a  tribunal  with  existing  per- 
sonnel and  expertise  which,  over  the  years, 
has  shown  its  capacity  for  growth  and  ma- 
turity. Whenever  the  District  Court  has  been 
relieved  of  functions  and  responsibilities 
these  have  always  gone  to  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  and  the  implicit  assumption 
has  been  that  this  pattern  would  continue 
in  the  future.  The  creation  now  of  a  new 
local  court  of  superior  jurisdiction  would 
condemn  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  for- 
ever to  the  status  of  a  subordinate  tribunal 
with  limited  powers.  This  could  not  fall  but 
to  be  felt  as  a  devastating  blow  to  the  morale 
of  its  personnel,  and  it  would  no  doubt  have 
the  effect  of  stifling  the  impetus  for  reform 
and  improvement  which  has  already  produced 
such  excellent  results. 

It  might  also  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  If 
the  District  Court  were  to  be  divested  of  all 
its  local  criminal  Jurisdiction,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  at  the  same  time  re- 
tain Its  other  local  responsibilities— civil, 
equity  and  probate.  If  it  makes  sense  for 
the  District  Court  to  abandon  completely 
one  phase  of  local  litigation,  it  Is  equally  ap- 
propriate and  logical  that  the  court  aban- 
don the  remainder  of  its  local  Jurisdiction 
as  well.  Yet  obviously  the  transfer  to  a  new 
court  of  all  local  functions  now  exercised 
by  the  District  Court  would  be  a  tremendous 
undertaking.  Furthermore,  such  a  move, 
when  completed,  would  be  likely  to  leave 
the  District  Court  with  more  personnel  than 
the  remaining  workload  would  justify. 

In  short,  for  many  reasons  the  creation  of 
a  new,  separate  criminal  court  is  not  the 
ftuswcr. 

similar  considerations  apply  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  District  Court's  local  juris- 
diction be  transferred,  as  such,  to  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  with  its  present 
restricted  physical  facilities  and  }}^^^ed 
number  of  personnel  is  not  In  a  position  to 
absorb  all  of  that  jurisdiction  at  this  time. 
Even  if  those  facilities  and  that  person- 
nel could,  somehow,  be  quickly  conjured  up. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  so  drastic  a  step  to 
be  taken  at  one  time.  A  court  is  not  a  com- 
modity that  can  be  produced,  full-blown,  like 
an  electric  appliance.  A  Judicial  tribunal,  to 
be  an  effective  instrument  of  justice,  must 
grow  in  an  orderty  progression,  by  measured, 
natural  stages.  Furthermore,  as  I  indicated 
eariier.  there  is  the  policy  question  to  be 
considered  whether  It  Is  desirable  to  remove 
the  federal  courts  entirely  from  the  local 
litigation  scene.  Until  that  policy  question 
is  resolved  by  those  having  the  responsibil- 
ity to  make  the  decision,  a  discussion  of 
the  means  by  which  a  wholesale  transfer  of 
the  District  Court's  local  functions  could 
be  achieved  Is  wholly  premature. 

That  brings  us,  then,  to  the  two  more 
limited  steps  which.  I  believe,  provide  the 
route  that  should  be  followed.  One  of  these 
Involves  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  judges  in  the  District  Court  to  permit 
that  court  comfortably  to  handle  both  Its 
local  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  and  Its 
important  federal  responsibilities.  In  a  way. 
this  Is  the  simplest  and  most  direct  meth- 
od of  achieving  the  desired  result  and  it 
has  much  to  comm«?nd  it  for  that  reason.  It 
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m»7  well  be,  bowerer,  tbkt  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, might  not  favor  an  Increase  In  federal 
judicial  personnel  of  the  magnitude  required, 
partlctilarly  since  such  an  increase  would 
also  forecloae.  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
subsequent  transfers  of  local  litigation  to  the 
local  courts.  Nevertheless,  an  adequate  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  District  Court 
Judges  should.  I  think,  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

If  for  some  reason  this  method  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  relief  Is  not  considered 
practical,  then  the  most  effective  remaining 
•venue  for  assisting  the  District  Court  would 
be  to  move  some  of  that  court's  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  What  I 
have  In  mind  Is  a  transfer  to  General  Ses- 
sions, In  the  near  future,  of  the  lesser  fel- 
onies, such  as  unauthorized  use  of  a  vehicle, 
burglary  In  the  second  degree,  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  and  the  like.  Such  a 
transfer  might  well  relieve  the  District  Court 
of  some  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  Ita  lo- 
cal felony  caseload,  while  still  keeping  the 
most  serious  criminal  cases  in  that  trlbtinal. 
If  a  transfer  of  this  scope  would  still  not 
be  adequate  to  permit  the  District  Court 
comloTtntAy  to  handle  Its  remaining  Juris- 
diction, two  or  three  Judges  might  be  added 
to  the  active  membership  of  that  court  con- 
temporaneously with  the  transfer  of  the 
lesser  felonies. 

At  the  same  time.  In  order  to  avoid  a  seri- 
ous Imbalance  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  transfer  of  the 
leaser  felony  cases  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  transfer  of  at  least  some  civil  Jurisdiction. 
This  might  take  the  form  of  raising  the  civil 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
from  Its  present  SIO.OOO  limit.  Personally,  I 
would  prefer  retaining  that  limit  at  the  pres- 
ent time  but  granting  to  our  Court  Instead 
some  equity  power  of  Its  own.  This  equity 
power  could  be  as  broad  as  the  authority  to 
hear  all  equity  cases  not  Involving  the  United 
States  or  Its  agencies  and  offlclais.  or  it  could 
be  as  narrow  as  equity  Jurisdiction  involving 
sulU  to  which  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment or  Its  agencies  and  officials  are 
parties. 

If  a  transfer  of  this  kind  were  to  take 
place,  it  would,  of  course,  require  the  addi- 
tion of  more  Judges  to  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  I  previously  estimated  that,  at  a 
minimum,  five  Judges  would  be  needed  to 
permit  our  court  to  cope  with  Its  present 
caseload.  Two  of  these  five  Judges  have  thus 
far  been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
grant  the  remaining  three  Judgeships  during 
the  present  Session.  If  substantial  felony  and 
some  equity  Jurisdiction  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  District  Court  to  General 
Sessions,  at  least  four  to  five  more  Judges,  in 
addition  to  the  three  presently  required, 
would  probably  be  needed.  The  precise  Judi- 
cial needs  will,  of  course,  dep>end  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  Jurisdictional  change. 

A  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  so  limited  would 
solve  the  Immediate  problems  confronting 
the  District  Court  while  leaving  open  for  fu- 
ture consideration,  after  full  deliberation  and 
In  the  light  of  ezF>erlence,  the  question  of 
whether  all  local  litigation  should  be  vested 
In  the  local  courts. 

Many  believe  that  the  problems  of  o\ir 
oourts  are  insoluble.  They  feel  that  the  tide 
of  crime  and  of  civil  litigation  is  mounting 
so  rapidly  that  it  will  end  up  engtilflng  our 
historic  institutions  and  procedures.  I  do  not 
share  this  pessimistic  attitude.  Cotuts  by 
their  very  nature  are  more  tradition-bound 
than  other  Institutions  of  our  public  life. 
They  have  been  slow  to  make  use  of  modem 
management  and  sulmlnlstratlve  methods. 
Tet  It  wUl  take  only  a  relatively  small  ex- 
penditure of  Imagination,  energy,  and  funds 
to  equip  our  Judiciary  to  enable  it  to  cope 
•ffecUvely  with  tb»  llttgatton  that  U  pressing 


upon  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  here,  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  we  have  the  necessary  intel- 
lectual and  financial  resources  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  firm,  fair,  and  effective 
Justice  to  which  our  people  are  entitled. 

I  submit  that  we  can  achieve  these  ends  by 
thoughtful  planning,  by  prudent  yet  progres- 
sive court  administration,  and  by  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Judicial  system  that  makes 
maximum  use  of  available  and  potential 
manpower.  We.  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar 
must  provide  the  leadership,  and  If  we  do,  I 
am  certain  that  the  citizens,  through  their 
representatives  In  public  office,  will  provide 
us  with  the  support  and  the  resources  we 
require. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  62— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  CREATION 
OP  JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  POPULATION  AND  FAMILY 
PLANNING 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today. 
February  28.  1969,  the  population  on  this 
old  planet  of  ours  is  going  to  grow  by 
more  than  200,000  people.  Across  the 
globe  2  billion  people  will  go  to  bed  to- 
night without  having  had  enough  to  eat. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  will 
move  closer  to  famine  and  mass  starva- 
tion. Mr.  President,  while  you  listen  to 
this  speech,  at  least  one  person,  probably 
a  child,  will  die  of  starvation. 

We  are  accelerating  along  what  former 
Senator  Earnest  Gruening  has  called  "the 
greatest  collision  course  for  survival  man 
has  faced  in  his  history."  The  arithmetic 
of  this  collision  is  brutally  simple.  Dur- 
ing the  next  30  years,  the  world  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  double  from  its  cur- 
rent level  of  more  than  3  billion  to  nearly 
7  billion  people.  Instead  of  a  population 
growing  at  2  percent  every  thousand 
years,  as  it  has  throughout  most  of  man's 
history,  we  are  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  growth  rate  of  2  percent  every  year. 
The  time  it  takes  to  increase  the  human 
race  by  a  billion  people  has  plummeted 
from  1  million  years  to  several  decades. 

FVxxl  production  in  the  developing  na- 
tions, where  most  of  the  projected  popu- 
lation increase  is  expected  to  occur,  can- 
not keep  pace.  The  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  food  throughout  the  world  is 
declining. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  can  testify,  because  both  he 
and  I  have  been  to  South  America  to 
study  this  problem,  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction in  Latin  America  dropped  7  per- 
cent between  1961  and  1965.  There  is 
7  percent  less  food  there  per  person.  In 
Asia  the  fall  was  nearly  5  percent  over 
the  same  period.  The  Malthusian  predic- 
tion of  massive  food  shortages  resulting 
from  a  geometrically  expanding  popula- 
tion drawing  sustenance  from  an  arith- 
metically increasing  food  supply  is  fi- 
nally being  realized  on  an  international 
scale. 

The  Juxtaposition  of  stagnating  agri- 
cultures and  exploding  populations  has 
trapped  the  developing  coimtrles  in  a 
hopeless  cycle.  They  must  accumulate 
capital  to  buy  or  produce  the  fertilizer 
and  farm  machinery  to  provide  the  in- 
creased agricultural  output  their  bur- 
geoning populations  require.  But  because 


there  are  so  many  more  mouths  to  feed 
each  year,  capital  accumulation  in  suf- 
ficient amounts  becomes  virtually  impos- 
sible. As  the  director  of  the  U.N.  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  explained : 
Population  stabilization  and  accelerating 
the  rate  of  Increase  of  food  production  in 
the  developing  coutries  are  like  two  blades 
of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Neither  can  be  effective 
without  the  other. 

To  date,  this  country  has  concentrated 
Its  efforts  on  providing  the  starving  of 
the  world  with  food.  Principally  through 
the  food-for-peace  program,  the  United 
States  exported  three-fifths  of  its  entire 
wheat  crop  last  year  to  the  developing 
nations  to  feed  hungry  and  starving 
people. 

However,  within  the  next  5  years,  and 
perhaps  before  this  decade  is  over,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  have  reached  the  point 
when  our  surpluses  will  be  totally  Inade- 
quate to  fill  the  growing  gap  between 
the  number  of  people  and  the  food 
needed  to  sustain  them. 

I  strongly  believe  the  time  has  now 
come  to  match  our  food  and  agricultural 
assistance  projects  with  a  comprehensive 
program  to  help  the  nations  of  the  third 
world  bring  their  enormous  population 
growth  under  control.  For,  as  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  OrviUe  Free- 
man, put  it: 

The  question  is  not.  will  growth  be  slowed, 
but  how?  Will  It  result  from  declining  birth 
rates  or  rising  death  rates,  brought  about 
by  acute  food  shortages  which  must  even- 
tually occur  If  population  growth  continues 
unabated? 

Will  it  be  slowed  by  the  three  horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse,  famine,  starvation, 
and  pestilence?  Any  person  who  has 
traveled  in  either  Asia  or  Latin  America, 
outside  of  the  teacup  sipping  circuit,  and 
had  people  from  the  Peace  Corps  or  oth- 
ers take  him  away  from  the  capital  cities, 
will  see  children  with  their  swollen  bel- 
lies, covered  with  sores,  and  will  realize 
that  this  problem  Is  frightful. 

I  might  add  that  better  ftmilly  plan- 
ning programs  are  also  a  critical  need 
in  this  country.  Too  many  parents  still 
lack  the  necessary  information  to  exer- 
cise freedom  of  choice  in  a  matter  as  im- 
portant and  intimate  as  family  size.  And 
most  of  these  parents  are  poor,  the  very 
people  who  can  least  afford  imwanted 
children. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  low-income 
parents  actually  desire  fewer  children 
on  the  average  than  higher  Income  par- 
ents, because  they  realize  the  limitations 
and  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  tend  to  have  larger 
families  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
do  not  have  access  either  to  competent 
information  or  to  the  contraceptive  de- 
vices necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
judgments. 

Again  we  encoimter  smother  vicious 
cycle  The  poor  lack  the  information  to 
pl&D  their  families.  A  large  number  of 
children  requires  money  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  education  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  used  to  pull  that  family  out 
of  impoverishment.  And  on  it  goes, 
around  and  around. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  5  million 
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women  in  the  United  States  today  who 
would  like  to  be  able  responsibly  to  plan 
their  famiUes  if  they  had  access  to  con- 
traceptive devices  and  famUy  planning 
information.  Less  than  15  Percent  of 
them  are  now  being  served.  That  is  indi- 
cative of  the  size  of  the  job  which  re- 
mains to  be  done  here  at  home. 

Certainly,  our  problem  is  not  unlike 
the  problem  confronting  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Over  the  next  several  weeks, 
I  intended  to  Introduce  a  series  of  bills 
designed  to  reorganize  and  expand  our 
population  and  famUy  programs,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

If  the  rest  of  the  Nation  Is  expected  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  urgent  nature  of 
this  problem,  the  Senate  can  hartUy  do 
less  Therefore,  today  I  should  like  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
Population  and  Family  Planning. 

The  committee  would  review  and  over- 
see progress  In  the  population  programs 
and  Implement  necessary  studies  to  in- 
crease society's  capabUltles  In  population 
planning  and  control. 

I  have  worked  jointly  on  this  proposal 
for  some  time  with  Representative 
GEORGE  BUSH,  of  Texas.  He  Introduced 
a  similar  proposal  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives earlier  this  week. 

To  date,  our  efforts  have  fallen  far 
short  of  what  Is  needed.  Indeed,  the  f  aU- 
ure  of  the  American  Government  ade- 
quately to  deal  with  this  problem  Is  the 
principal  reason  for  a  Joint  select  com- 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  committee  will 
provide  a  focal  point  for  congressional 
decisionmaking  in  this  vital  area  and 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the  complete  and 
comprehensive  action  the  population 
problem  demands.  „„„„* 

This  Is  clearly  an  issue  which  cannot 
be  abandoned  to  endless  deliberation  wid 
debate.  The  evidence  of  a  problem  Is  too 
strong.  The  consequences  of  Inaction 
are  too  great.  Time  is  too  pressing. 

We  must  act  now  before  history  moves 
the  means  of  solution  beyond  our  reach. 
For  the  survival  of  millions  In  other  na- 
tions and  the  quality  of  life  in  our  own 
country  are  at  stake.  *    *  ,,„ 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  take 
the  lead  with  other  countries  in  the 
world,  we  must  adopt  a  realistic  popula- 
tion program  here  at  home.  We  must 
meet  our  own  problems  on  that  subject. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  adequately  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  our  cities,  the  inter- 
city poor— Indeed,  the  problem  of  our 
rural  poor— until  we  recognize  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  need  for  responsible  fam- 
ily planning. 

The  poor  mother  Is  just  as  entitled  to 
the  opportunity  to  responsibly  plan  her 
family  as  any  rich  mother.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  bring  some  sanity  into  the 


population  program  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  must  take  the  initiative  our- 
selves, here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  In  South  America,  fam- 
ily planning  programs  are  opposed  by  the 
Communists.  They  are  opposed  by  the 
conservative  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  are  opposed  by  national- 
ists—all.  perhaps,  for  different  reasons. 

The  nationalist  position  is  that  we  In 
the  United  States  wish  to  perpetrate 
genocide  and  are  trying  to  limit  the 
growth  of  their  power. 

The  Communist  reason  for  opposing 
famUy  planning  Is  that  they  realize  mass 
starvation  could  lead  inevitably  to  a  top- 
pling of  any  democratic  kind  of  society, 
and  then  they  will  be  able  to  take  over. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  however,  is 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide leadership,  either  In  Latin  America 
or  in  Asia,  unless  we  put  our  own  house 
in  order,  unless  we  have  a  responsible 
population  program  at  home,  and  unless 
we  can  provide  opportunity  for  respon- 
sible family  planning  for  all  the  citizens 
of  this  country  without  regard  to  their 
degree  of  affluence. 

Let  me  add  that,  depending  on  which 
biologist,  agronomist,  or  writer  we  read, 
there  will  be  a  massive  famine  through- 
out the  world,  and  frightful  starvation, 
disease,  and  pestilence  throughout  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  be- 
ginning in  the  early  1970's  or  by  the 
latest  in  1980. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  problem  of  pop- 
ulation Is  greater  than  that  of  nuclear 
energy  or  any  other  International  proo- 
lem  we  face  today. 

Former  President  Johnson  courage- 
ously and  forthrlghtly  spoke  out  on  this 
subject  m  his  Presidential  state  of  the 
Union  addresses,  beginning  in  1965,  but 
we  have  not  had  the  administrative 
leadership  to  follow  up  In  this  area  either 
from  the  Department  of  State  or  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  _        ,         . 

As  I,  former  Senator  Gruening  of 
Alaska,  Representative  Bush,  Repre- 
sentative ScHEUER.  and  others  have 
stated  in  hearings  held  over  the  past  2 
years,  the  neglect,  and  failure  of  admin- 
istrative leadership  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  m 
some  areas  of  the  Department  of  State 

is  tragic.  ^  .,,  ^_ 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  wUl  con- 
sider these  problems  and  will  consider 
creating  a  joint  committee.  It  Is  also  my 
hope  that  the  new  administration,  whose 
Secretary  of  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Finch.  I  know  personally  and  is 
sympathetic  to  the  problem,  because  I 
have  talked  to  him  about  It.  wlU  take 
cognizance  of  this  matter  and  start  to 
do  something  about  It.  For  time  is  Uter- 
ally  running  out. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  62),  to 
estabUfih  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  study  and  Investigate  matters  per- 
taining to  population  and  family  plan- 
ning, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings.  was 


received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  "Welfare. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
f  mDher  morning  business? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll.  ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imarU- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING  FOR  ELDERLY  NEEDS 
TRAINED  MANAGERS 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  Housing— a  publi- 
cation Issued  by  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  (3ffl- 
clals— performed  an  Important  public 
service  when  it  carried  several  articles 
related  to  urban  environment  of  older 
Americans. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  In  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  sensitive  and  informative 
reporting  on  many  matters  of  direct  con- 
cern to  the  subcommittee.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  magazine  re- 
ported on  hearings  I  conducted  for  the 
full  Committee  on  Aging  on  the  subject 
of  "Usefulness  of  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram to  the  Elderly."  That  article  was 
recently  reprinted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  request  of  the  committee 
chairman.    Senator   Harrison    A.   Wil- 
liams, of  New  Jersey. 

Another  Important  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  by  Fred  Vogelsang, 
director  of  special  projects  for  NAHBO. 
He  wrote  about  a  study  conducted  by 
NAHRO  for  the  Administration  on  Aging 
from  September  1967  through  June  1968 
to  evaluate  the  immediate  and  foresee- 
able need  for  trained  personnel  to  carry 
out  a  housing  program  for  the  elderly. 
Mr  Vogelsang's  findings  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  of  local 
municipal  officials  and  nonprofit  spon- 
sors of  housing  for  the  elderly.  He  de- 
scribes grave  shortcomings  that  must  oe 
dealt  with  if  we  are  to  derive  the  great- 
est possible  benefits  from  our  federally 
supported  housing  programs  for  the  el- 
derly and  for  other  age  groups.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be  re- 
printed m  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foe  thk  Agbd:  Stttdt  op  Housino  Manage- 
ment   FOE    ELDERLY    POINTS    UP    NEED    FOB 

Mo^.  BBTTER  Trained  Management  Pek- 

SoN^ix  FOB  ALL  LOW-lNCOME  HOUSING 

(Bv^Pred  Vogelsang.  NAHRO's  Director  of 
Special  Projects,  who  reports  on  a  study 
kShO  conducted  for  the  Administration 
on  Aging  from  September  1987  through 
June  1968  evaluating  the  Immediate  and 
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foroaeeable  need  for  trained  personnel  to 

ctury    out    a    housing    program    for    the 

elderly.) 

(NOTS. — "On  target!"  was  the  substance  of 
the  announcement  In  October  that  the  goal 
of  doubling  the  previous  year's  production 
of  low-Income  housing  units  had  been 
reached  .  .  .  and  passed.  It  was  an  occasion 
for  celebration  and  for  recommitment  to 
record -breaUng  goals  for  next  year,  as  the 
No.  9  Journal  reported  (pages  463-4M).  To 
housing  authority  directors  and  to  housing 
administrators,  however,  the  next  question 
is  a  crucial  one:  are  there  enough  trained, 
skilled  management  personnel  to  operate  a 
doubled  output  of  housing?  Are  there  twice 
aa  many  training  opportunities  available  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  currently-employed 
management  personnel?  Are  there  twice  as 
many  trained  young  people  stepping  into 
the  employment  arezia  each  year,  equipped 
to  begin  a  career  In  housing  management? 

(NAHRO  had  the  opportunity,  this  year, 
to  Investigate  a  specialized  area  of  housing 
management — that  of  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly— to  And  out  what  the  training  needs  and 
the  need  for  trained  personnel  are  now  and 
what  they  will  be  by  1980.  This  study,  which 
Is  -summarized  below.  Indicates  recognition 
that  tratiTtng  opportunities  and  the  number 
of  available  trained  personnel  already  fall 
far  short  of  the  present  need  and  that,  unless 
major  steps  are  taken  at  once,  the  situation 
will  rapidly  grow  worse.  Since  the  study  en- 
compassed housing  for  the  elderly  under  all 
public  assistance  programs  and  since  it  was 
not  restricted  to  that  public  housing  spe- 
cifically designated  for  the  elderly  but  in- 
cluded all  public  hoTulng,  it  also  uncovered 
the  fact  that,  in  terms  of  staff,  public  hous- 
ing Is  operating  under  far  more  stringent 
limitations  than  elderly  housing  under  other 
programs.) 

Federal  assistance  in  the  provision  of 
housing  specifically  for  elderly  persons  and 
families  is  a  relatively  new  program.  It  was 
m  1956  that  housing  legislation  made  pro- 
vision for  this  kind  of  housing  and  for  the 
admission  of  single  elderly  persons  Into 
public  housing.  The  1959  year  marked  the 
inauguration,  via  the  1959  housing  act.  of 
additional  forms  of  public  assistance  for 
elderly  hoxislng:  the  direct  loan  program 
under  section  202  and  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's   section   231. 

Although  the  ensuing  years  saw  an  accel- 
erating development  of  elderly  housing 
under  these  three  programs,  there  was  not. 
from  their  inception  up  until  1965.  any  co- 
ordinated national  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  managing  housing  for  the  elderly  might 
demand  special  training  or  special  skills.  Ad 
hoc  training  activities  were  carried  out  along 
the  way — for  example.  NAHRO's  1962-65 
elderly  management  training  institutes 
under  Ford  Foundation  sponsorship  (see 
No.  2  1965  JouBNAL.  page  90 1 — and  In  some 
universities,  degree  courses  In  gerontology 
have  Included  academic  training  in  elderly 
hoxosing  management.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  concepts  of  special  training  for 
elderly  housing  management  and  of  a  spe- 
cialized career  definition  for  the  position 
of  manager  of  housing  for  the  elderly  had 
not  been  systematically  translated  into  pro- 
grams for  training. 

When  the  Administration  on  Aging  was 
created  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  following  passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  a  centralized 
concern  with  the  need  for  trained  personnel 
in  all  programs  dealing  with  the  nations 
elderly  population  was  offlclally  manifested. 
One  of  AoA's  early  publications — Guide 
Specifications  for  Positions  in  Aging,  dated 
1965 — Includes,  In  Its  list  of  14  careers  in 
aging,  specifications  for  a  "Housing  Man- 
ager,    Housing    for    Senior    Citizens"    and 


"Housing  Services  Coordinator,  Housing  for 
Senior  Citizens."  Introductory  material  in 
the  book  describes  the  need  for  professional 
personnel  in  aging  and  states  that  the  book 
"represents  the  first  systematic  effort  to  de- 
fine a  group  or  set  of  such  positions  and  to 
Indicate  bow  they  relate  to  one  another  and 
to  the  emerging  field  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices for   the  aging." 

Under  Title  m  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  AoA  was  authorized  to  appropriate 
funds,  through  state  commissions  on  aging, 
for.  among  other  purposes,  "training  of  spe- 
cial personnel  to  carry  out  .  .  .  programs  and 
activities  (for  the  aging]." 

The  Impetus  to  come  up  with  a  thorough 
national  assessment  of  training  needs  came 
with  the  passage,  in  mid- 1967.  of  amend- 
ment* to  the  Older  Americans  Act  that, 
among  other  sections,  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  "undertake,  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract,  a  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  immediate  and  foreseeable  need  for 
trained  personnel"  to  carry  out  programs  for 
the  elderly.  To  measure  this  need  in  the  area 
of  management  of  housing.  AoA  contracted 
with  NAHRO  to  carry  out  a  nine-month 
survey  of  all  rental  housing  for  the  inde- 
pendently-living elderly  that  was  built  with 
some  kind  of  public  assistance:  besides  the 
public  housing.  202  direct  loan,  and  231  In- 
surance progtrams  mentioned,  the  survey  In- 
cluded the  senior  citizens  rural  rental  hous- 
ing program  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture, and  whatever  housing  for  the  elderly 
might  have  been  built  under  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  Sections  213  (coopera- 
tive housing  Insurance).  221(d)(3)  (market 
and  below-market-interest  rate),  and  vari- 
ous state  and  local  housing  for  the  elderly 
loan  and  Insurance  programs. 

NAHRO    SURVXT    METHOD 

NAHRO'S  final  report  to  AoA.  submitted  in 
mid-summer  1968.  presented  analyses  and 
statistics  that  could  be  Incorporated  Into 
AoA's  overall  survey  of  personnel  training 
needs  covering  the  whole  range  of  programs 
and  activities  designed  to  serve  the  nation's 
elderly  population,  now  and  in  the  nest 
decade,  ranging  from  housing  management 
to  geriatric  nursing.  Upon  this  survey  mate- 
rial, the  Secretary  of  HEW  was  Instructed  by 
the  OAA  amendments  to  base  a  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  "of  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  .  .  .  Including 
whatever  specific  proposals.  Including  legis- 
lative proposals,  he  deems  will  assist  In  In- 
siiring  that  the  need  for  such  trained  spe- 
cialists will  be  met." 

To  provide  the  findings.  In  the  area  of 
housing  management  for  the  elderly,  upon 
which  such  a  report  could  be  based  and 
from  which  recommendations  on  training 
needs  might  be  drawn,  NAHRO  conducted  a 
questionnaire  survey  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  of  1967-68  of  local  housing 
authorities  and  of  sponsors  and  managers 
of  housing  for  the  elderly  built  under  pro- 
grams  other   than   public   housing. 

During  this  phase  of  the  study,  one  of 
the  early — and  basic — assumptions  upon 
which  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  proceed 
was  demonstrated  Infeaslble  and  had  to  be 
withdrawn.  We  had  assumed  that  public 
housing  for  the  elderly  could  be  accurately 
and  thoroughly  separated  from  public  hous- 
ing for  other  age  groups.  In  order  to  restrict 
our  findings  to  the  area  of  AoA's  specific 
Interest.  It  rapidly  became  clear  that  if  we 
were  seeking  to  determine  how  many  man- 
agement persons  deal  with  elderly  tenants 
on  a  regular  basis,  we  would  have  to  survey 
the  entire  public  housing  program,  since 
elderly  tenants  often  occupy  some— or 
many — units  In  any  project.  (This  change 
In  approach  was  proven  correct  when  the 
final  tabulations  of  the  study  were  in;  some 
60,000  units  were  reported  occupied  by  the 


elderly  in  projects  that  are  not  specifically 
designated,  in  whole  or  In  part,  to  house 
elderly  persons.) 

This  revised  approach,  however,  allowed 
us  to  gain  a  much  broader  perspective  of 
training  needs  in  all  public  housing  and  these 
broader  findings  were  reflected  in  the  re- 
port submitted  to  AoA. 

One  other  procedural  necessity  became 
apparent  at  this  early  stage  and  was  pursued 
throughout  the  project,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  handUng  of  the  final  report.  This 
Involved  the  separate  classification  of  pub- 
lic housing  and  public  housing  management 
methods  and  staffing  from  those  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  constructed  under  all  the 
other  programs.  We  wound  up,  thus,  with 
two  simultaneous  and  corresponding  sets  of 
data,  reflecting  quite  different  sets  of  prob- 
lems and  techniques,  even  though  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  housing  elderly  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  incomes  is  the  same  In 
both  cases.  These  two  sets  of  data  were  (vir- 
related  In  the  final  report. 

The  findings  presented  below  are  based 
upon  completed  questionnaires  describing 
projects  and  staffing  from  all  responding  local 
housing  authorities  that  have  projects  under 
management  and  on  similar  responses  from 
elderly  housing  projects  under  the  other  pub- 
lic programs  that  satisfy  the  following  four 
criteria:  (1)  the  project  is  publicly  assisted; 
(3)  the  project  Is  designed  for  Independent 
living  (i.e.  Is  not  a  nursing  home  or  partial 
care  facility);  (3)  the  project  houses  elderly 
persons:  and  (4)  the  project  is  either  under 
management  or  has  Its  management  and  per- 
sonnel pwllcles  established.  From  the  overall 
responses  ( 1689  local  housing  authorities 
that,  among  them,  manage  88  percent  of  all 
public  housing  units  in  the  country  and  1214 
projects  built  under  other  programs,  of  which 
364  satisfied  all  four  of  the  criteria  applied 
for  this  project),  national  statistics  were 
drawn  and  patterns  of  staffing,  provision  of 
services,  and  project  type  were  developed; 
then,  from  this  total  response,  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  Just  over  200  projects  was  se- 
lected from  which  to  request  specific  and 
detailed  information  about  currently-em- 
ployed personnel.  Half  the  projects  in  the 
representative  sample  are  public  housing 
projects  managed  by  local  housing  authori- 
ties, half  are  projects  built  under  other  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  A  62  percent  response 
to  this  nnal  questionnaire  had  been  received 
by  the  deadline  date  and  from  tabulations. 
evaluation,  and  analyses  of  the  Information 
on  these  questionnaires,  a  determination  of 
the  characteristics  of  currently-employed 
persotmel  (emphasizing  training  for  the  Job 
and  any  further  training  needed  or  desired) 
was  made.  In  addition,  selected  projects  of 
all  kinds  were  visited,  personnel  at  all  levels 
were  interviewed,  and  personal  observations 
as  to  management  methods  and  policies  were 
made. 

STAFF    PATTBINS 

The  project  manager  p>oeltlon  in  public 
housing  for  the  elderly  can  be  defined  only 
very  broadly,  since  some  projects  are  man- 
aged by  a  full-time  manager  at  the  project: 
some  by  managers  who  serve  as  managers  of 
other  projects  as  well;  and  some  by  housing 
authority  executive  directors  who  manage 
all  or  more  than  one  of  the  |>roJects  in  an 
authority's  program.  Functional  reeponsl- 
bllitles  vary  within  these  three  management 
set-ups  and  the  variety  Is  compounded  by 
differences  In  function  according  to  staff 
size,  project  size,  and  program  size  of  the 
authority.  In  none  of  the  responses  received 
In  the  course  of  our  survey  was  there  any 
indication  that  the  project  manager  of  a 
housing  development  designed  exclusively 
for  the  elderly  is  In  any  sense  a  special  or 
separately  defined  position.  Some  author- 
ities do  specify  certain  educational  or  per- 
sonal  background   In   dealing   with   elderly 
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persons  If  the  project  manager  Is  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  project  for  the  elderly,  but  this 
\s  as  close  as  any  Iha  has  indicated  It  comes 
toward  defining  elderly  housing  management 
as  a  specialized  profession  of  its  own. 

In  contrast  to  public  housing  projects, 
most  developments  built  under  sections  202 
and  231  report  that  (1)  the  staff  of  the 
project  is  headed  up  by  a  project  manager 
whose  total  responsibility  Involves  op>eratlon 
of  the  project;  (2)  with  the  exception  of 
very  small  projects,  the  manager  is  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis;  (3)  he  is  supplied  with 
considerably  more  secondary  management 
personnel  than  his  public  housing  counter- 
part. These  plus  factors,  however,  are  miti- 
gated by  certain  additional  rosponslbllitlee 
or  drawbacks:  (1)  in  addition  to  housing 
management,  he  is  frequently  also  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  centralized  dining  facility 
and /or  project-located  medical  services;  (2) 
he  does  not  have  the  direct  recoxirse  to  a 
local  housing  authority  staff  or  board  of 
commissioners.  In  whom  may  rest  a  body  of 
experience  in  housing  management.  (It  was 
reported,  during  our  survey,  that  groups 
sponsoring  202  and  231  projects,  though 
well-intentioned  and  maintaining  an  intense 
and  serious  concern  with  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  project,  are  generally  not 
experienced  enough  in  housing  management 
to  be  able  to  provide  much  in  the  way  of 
direct  practical  guidance  to  the  project 
manager.) 

The  provision  of  secondary  management 
personnel  to  assist  the  project  manager  of  a 
public  housing  project  varies  both  In  number 
and  in  functional  roles,  but  there  are  con- 
sistently fewer  of  them  than  at  elderly  proj- 
ects built  under  the  other  programs.  The 
fact  that  the  Iha  frequently  maintains  a 
central  office  staff  to  handle  many  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  maintenance  functions, 
cutting  costs  by  having  one  person  perform 
the  same  management  function  for  several 
projects  rather  than  a  separate  fyerson  per- 
forming the  same  function  at  each  project, 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  this  difference. 
One  possible  exception  to  this  pattern  is  the 
maintenance  supervisor,  a  position  that  Is 
usually  filled  at  each  project. 

In  both  public  housing  and  loan  and  in- 
surance programs  projects,  heavy  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  Importance  of  the  main- 
tenance supervisor,  not  only  as  a  technician 
but  as  the  staff  person  In  whom  are  centered 
some  of  the  key  tenant  relations,  manage- 
ment cost,  and  personnel  supervision  func- 
tions In  any  given  project.  It  was  pointed  out 
regularly  that  the  maintenance  supervisor 
and  his  staff  are  in  more  direct  day-to-day 
contact  with  tenants — especially  elderly  ten- 
ants— than  most  other  staff  persons;  that  an 
Important  element  in  economic  operation  of 
the  project  relates  directly  to  the  mainte- 
nance supervisor's  ability  to  correct  malfunc- 
tioning equipment  as  oppKxed  to  calling  in 
repairmen;  and  that  the  maintenance  super- 
visor usually  oversees  a  larger  staff  group 
than  any  other  secondary  management  level 
staff  person.  These  points  of  emphasis  give 
rise  to  some  rather  definite  feelings  on  the 
need  for  training  for  personnel  filling  these 
Jobs,  as  described  In  the  later  section  of  our 
report  on  currently-employed  personnel. 

Because  of  the  broader  range  of  services 
and  facilities  that  is  frequently  provided  at 
projects  under  sections  202  and  231  and  be- 
cause these  projects  are  almost  always  self- 
contained  entitles,  rather  than  components 
of  an  overall  housing  program,  a  greater 
number  of  secondary  management  person- 
nel to  assist  the  project  manager  is  often 
found.  Food  supervisors,  medical  directors  or 
directors  of  nursing,  social  or  recreation  di- 
rectors are  found  at  the  management  level 
in  such  projects.  In  these  projects,  an  as- 
sistant manager,  usually  assigned  to  assist 
In  administration  and  business  matters,  leav- 


ing the  project  manager  to  handle  direct 
relations  with  tenants,  may  play  a  key  role. 
(This  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  public 
housing  situation,  where,  If  a  project  is  of 
the  size  to  warrant  an  assistant  manager, 
his  function  is  more  often  related  to  tenant 
matters  in  areas  of  organization,  social  and 
welfare  services,  and  community  relations, 
leaving  the  manager  free  for  supervising  the 
bxislness  of  running  the  project.  In  some  de- 
gree, this  difference  in  assistant  manager 
functions  seems  to  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  public  relations  Job  to  be 
done  at  the  project  level  In  non-public  hous- 
ing projects  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
public  housing.  Maintenance  of  low  vacan- 
cies and  relatively  low  turnover  is  a  key  re- 
sponsibility of  project  managers  at  202 's  and 
23rs.  In  order  to  carry  out  what,  in  some 
projects,  is  a  full-scale  public  relations  pro- 
gram. Involving  contact  with  tenants  and 
guests  and  families  and  outside  "lead" 
sources  toward  potential  project  residents, 
the  manager  must  frequently  free  himself 
as  much  as  possible  from  more  routine  busi- 
ness matters.  This  Is  hardly  a  problem  In 
public  housing — and  even  If  it  Is,  It  is  not 
performed  at  the  project  level  but  by  the 
executive  director  of  the  authority.) 

Maintenance  and  Clerical  Staffs  are  also 
larger  In  202  and  231  projects  than  in  pub- 
lic housing.  With  no  counterpart  to  the  local 
housing  authority  that  can  provide  a  cen- 
tralized staff  for  clerical  and  maintenance 
activities,  all  rent,  leasing,  bookkeeping,  ac- 
counting, and  project  correspondence  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  project  clerical  staff.  With  the 
exception  of  those  very  large  projects  where 
the  maintenance  staff  is,  of  necessity,  numer- 
ous and  given  direct  special  assignments, 
maintenance  personnel  fall  more  into  the 
category  of  handymen  who  are  expected  to 
perform  all  mechanical,  minor  repair,  and 
custodial  tasks  that  need  to  be  done. 

MANAOEICENT    TECHNIQTTES 

Although  the  staffing  patterns  sketched  out 
above  already  show  the  great  variance  that 
exists  In  elderly  housing  management — espe- 
cially in  public  housing — depending  on  com- 
munity size,  project  size,  bousing  program 
size — still  other  variations  of  management 
techniques  are  being  followed  as  well.  One 
public  housing  management  device  in  use 
In  San  Francisco  is  described  by  the  hous- 
ing authority  as  folllows: 

"When  our  Senior  Citizen  developments 
were  originally  designed,  a  2-BR  apartment 
was  included  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
the  services  of  a  Resident  Manager  so  that 
the  elderly  would  receive  on-the-spot  service. 
The  Authority  subsequently  decided  that  we 
would  engage  the  services  of  married  couples 
as  Resident  Assistants,  acting  as  independ- 
ent contractors  rather  than  employees  to  re- 
side In  these  projects." 

Sponsoring  groups  of  elderly  housing  im- 
der  programs  other  than  public  housing,  not 
having  the  practical  housing  management 
experience  or  the  management  traditions  that 
have  evolved  In  public  housing,  report  in 
some  Instances  that  they  have  contracted 
with  elderly  housing  management  consult- 
ant firms  that  handle  routine  management 
functions  for  groups  of  projects,  much  as  a 
local  housing  authority  manages  all  public 
housing  projects  In  a  single  program. 

Still  another  variation  in  management 
concepts  in  use  is  that  where  a  housing 
project  for  the  elderly  is  Just  one  element 
in  a  group  of  facilities  developed  by  the 
same  sponsor.  Such  complexes  may  Include 
facilities  all  designed  for  the  elderly  (hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  senior  citizens  centers, 
etc.)  or  may  include  housing  for  the  elderly 
as  an  element  of  a  variety  of  housing  de- 
velopments, commercial  facilities,  and  the 
like.  In  such  cases,  across-the-board  man- 
agement of  maintenance,  food  service,  medi- 
cal  serrlce,    housekeeping,   and    accounting 


and  bookkeeping  may  be  handled  by  the 
parent  organization  on  a  cost-allocation 
basis. 

Within  this  group  of  staff  and  manage- 
ment patterns,  some  of  them  quite  new  In 
practice,  and  within  the  tight  budget  limita- 
tions of  the  public  housing  program  and  the 
202  program,  which  requires  sponsorship  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  can  be  seen  the  kind  of  ef- 
forts that  are  being  made  to  evolve  an  ef- 
fective management  device,  while  keeping 
the  number  of  staff  positions  to  a  minimum, 
maintenance  standards  high,  and  the  range 
of  special  services  broad  and  closely  attuned 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  tenants. 

CURRENTLY   EMPLOTED   PERSONNEL 

NAHRO'S  final  report  to  AoA  gave  the 
following  description  of  the  "typical"  man- 
ager currently  employed  at  elderly  housing 
projects.  It  is  drawn  from  tabulated  findings 
Included  In  the  report  to  form  a  profile  based 
on  the  most  frequent  responses  as  to  Indi- 
vidual characteristics.  The  "typical  manager" 
is:  "...  a  man  between  the  ages  of  55  and 
64.  with  some  college  training,  probably  In 
an  area  of  business  administration.  His  pro- 
fessional experience  is  most  likely  In  a  com- 
mercial field  or,  if  he  manages  public  hoxis- 
Ing,  in  bousing  management.  If  a  public 
housing  manager,  he  has  most  likely  worked 
toward  this  position;  if  the  manager  of  a 
project  under  another  program,  he  has  most 
likely  retired  from  his  previous  career  before 
before  accepting  this  position."  His  salary,  if 
he  manages  public  housing,  is  between 
$7500  and  $8999;  if  he  manages  a  202  or  231 
project,  his  salary  is  over  $10,000. 

Responses  to  questions  regarding  addi- 
tional training  or  workshop  experience 
specifically  related  to  the  elderly  and  to 
understanding  the  problems  of  the  aged  and 
of  aging  elicited  a  positive  response  from  Just 
over  one-third  of  the  managers  in  the  repre- 
sentative sample.  Some  Indicated  that  their 
additional  training  Included  attendance  at 
special  courses  and  workshops  at  the  gra- 
duate level  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Others  reported  attendance  at  short 
courses  or  seminars  under  diverse  sponsor- 
ship, including  universities;  nursing  and 
hospital  associations;  state  and  local  agenc- 
ies; and  private  groups.  Other  special  train- 
ing reported  Included  field  study;  national 
conferences;  and  training  in  specialized  fields 
related  to  aging.  It  was  noted  that  managers 
of  202's  and  231 's  achieved  special  training 
in  areas  geared  specifically  toward  the  eld- 
erly while  managers  of  public  bousing  usual- 
ly attended  general  conferences  that  con- 
cerned themselves  with  housing  management 
problems  but  not,  specifically,  with  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

It  was  reported  to  AoA  that  the  responses 
to  the  NAHRO  survey  seem  to  Indicate  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what  exactly 
constitutes  training.  Very  often,  when  asked 
for  specifics  regarding  traimng  directly  re- 
lated to  qualifying  the  person  for  a  position 
dealing  with  the  elderly,  the  responder 
(usually  a  project  manager)  Included  per- 
sonal experiences,  often  long-term  care  of  an 
elderly  parent  or  relative.  Former  ministers 
who  now  manage  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly  asserted  that  continuing  contact  with 
elderly  parishioners  constitutes  a  form  of 
specific  training.  Persons  with  sales,  retailing, 
or  similar  conunerclal  backgrounds  men- 
tioned frequent  contacts  with  elderly  persons 
during  these  careers.  In  our  comments,  we 
Indicated  that  we  felt  that  all  these  expe- 
riences clearly  have  the  potential  of  contrib- 
uting additional  capabilities  and  under- 
standing but  that  they  would  seem  to  be 
more  applicable  to  the  development  of  a  per- 
sonality and  an  attitude  that  might  make  a 
p>er8on  successful  In  dealing  with  elderly  p>er- 
sons  than  to  the  develooment  of  the  skilled 
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profeMlonal    competence    that    Is    usually 
understood  In  the  context  of  "training." 

Nonetheless.  In  analysing  the  characterts- 
tlcs  reported  on  our  questionnaire  responses. 
It  seems  that,  In  lieu  of  a  standardized  career 
preparation  for  this  field  and  of  available 
trained  personnel,  many  elderly  hoiislng 
sponsors  do  accept  this  kind  of  background 
as  meaningful  preparation.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  salary  levels,  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  project  managers  are  In  the  upper 
middle  age  bracket  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  retired  from  long  professional 
careers  (ministry,  military,  as  well  as  com- 
mercial ) .  It  seems  possible  that  sponsors  of 
elderly  housing  projects  built  under  202  and 
331  have  Independently  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  person  available  to 
them  at  the  salary  they  can  pay  for  a  project 
manager  Is  a  man  who  has  had  contact  with 
sizable  groups  of  people  in  an  administrative 
or  quasl-admlnlstratlve  capacity.  This  would 
•Mm  to  Indicate  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
tnliMd  personnel  are  not  currently  available 
to  them  and,  perhaps,  that  strict  standards 
as  to  what  kind  of  training  they  might 
Ideally  expect  are  unrealistic. 

TlUs  8ap;e  analysis  would  not  seem  to  ap- 
ply In  th^jrase  of  public  housing  managers. 
Although  their  backgrounds,  too,  are  diversi- 
fied, they  seem  to  progress  In  a  much  steadier 
sequence  toward  a  plateau  represented  by 
their  current  employment  situation.  Employ- 
ment as  a  manager  of  a  public  housing  proj- 
ect for  the  elderly  Is  much  more  likely  to  be 
a  point  of  culmination  rather  thBUi  a  position 
taken  after  the  culmination  of  a  former 
career. 

But  recognition  of  the  need  for  additional 
training  among  project  managers  la  almost 
universal,  according  to  our  findings.  "This 
Is  a  more  complex  business  each  day  that 
passes."  wrote  one  manager.  "We  need  bet- 
ter trained  personnel  In  all  phases.  I  myself 
would  like  more  training  If  I  could  do  It 
while  still  OQ  the  Job.  Most  of  us  cannot  leave 
our  work." 

That  problem — the  time  to  get  training — 
was  frequently  mentioned.  Other  responses 
Included  cost  and  distance  as  hlnderances  to 
achieving  additional  training. 

The  sxirvey  also  inquired  as  to  what  kind 
of  training  would  be  most  helpful  In  at- 
taining a  better  performance  In  elderly  hous- 
ing management,  suggesting  a  choice  among: 
( 1  >  exchange-of-ldea  sessions  with  other 
managers:  (2)  conferences  on  specific  practi- 
cal problems  of  housing  management,  I.e. 
fiscal  management:  food  service:  mainte- 
nance: provision  of  social,  recreational,  and 
education  services:  and  (3)  study  sessions  on 
the  special  needs  and  problems  of  elderly  per- 
sons and  the  aging  process.  Most  responders 
checked  all  three. 

Since  secondary  management  personnel  de- 
scribed In  the  representative  sample  response 
covers  a  broad  range  of  Jobs  and  functions, 
our  report  to  AoA  grouped  all  together  to 
give  a  clearer  picture  of  the  subordinate 
managerial  level  as  a  group.  Included  are  as- 
sistant managers;  leasing  and  occupancy  su- 
pervisors; maintenance  supervisors:  food  su- 
oervlsors:  nursing  supervisors:  social  direc- 
tors. Two-thirds  of  this  group  are  women 
and  the  majority  of  salaries  fall  between 
$6000  and  97499.  The  greatest  number  of 
them  are  between  45  and  54  years  of  age 
and  report  high  school  graduation  as  the 
highest  educational  level  achieved.  Previous 
experience  Is  widely  scattered,  as  the  broad 
variety  of  Jobs  included  might  suggest.  Prac- 
tically none  of  these  staff  persons  are  cur- 
rently attending  any  special  training  courses 
or  workshops:  frequently,  additional  train- 
ing was  Indicated  as  desirable.  In  speclflo 
areas,  such  as  nursing,  food  supervision,  rec- 
reation, the  training  suggested  relates  the 
discipline  to  the  elderly  In  the  case  of  as- 
sistant managera,  additional  treanlng  desired 
Is  much  more  general  but  moet  often  related 


to  better  underetanding  of  the  elderly,  as  the 
following  partial  list  of  responses  demon- 
strated: 

Additional  training  desired — Assistant 

manager 

Special  seminars  on  management. 

Specifics  of  elderly  housing  management. 

Discussion  on  management  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  programming  for  the  elderly. 

Utilization  of  new  programs  and  services 
available  for  the  elderly. 

A  more  complete  and  updated  knowledge 
of  studies  and  remedies  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Special  session  re:  housing  management 
with  elderly. 

Social  sciences  and  psychology. 

Supervisory  and  control  operations. 

Community  relations. 

In-service  workshop  with  other  agencies 
working  with  the  aged. 

Prom  reading  the  tabulations  on  character- 
istics of  clerical  personnel,  it  seemed  safe 
to  us  to  say  that  clerical  employment  at  hovis- 
ing  projects  for  the  elderly  Is  based  only  on 
competence  to  perform  a  clerical  Job.  Yet 
project  managers  responding  to  the  survey 
indicated  strongly  that  they  have  much 
higher  hopes  for  the  contribution  that  their 
clerical  personnel  can  make  toward  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  elderly  housing  projects. 
Specific  replies  Indicated  that  dealing  with 
the  elderly:  conferring  with  the  elderly;  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  elderly;  handling  of  the 
elderly,  on  the  part  of  clerical  employees, 
could  be  Improved. 

This  same  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
direct  contact  between  staff  and  tenants  was 
apparent  in  discussions  of  additional  train- 
ing desirable  for  maintenance  personnel. 
While  a  great  deal  of  additional  technical 
training  was  listed  as  desirable,  responden 
also  would  like  to  improve  relations  between 
maintenance  personnel  and  elderly  tenants 
by  giving  maintenance  men  better  under- 
standing of  the  elderly  and  their  problems, 
insights  Into  the  psychology  of  the  elderly, 
and  directions  in  how  to  relate  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly. 

SX2X   or   THK   TBAIMXNO    NZEO 

The  NAHRO  survey  pinpointed  the 
strongly-felt  need  for  corrective  action  In 
elderly  housing  management,  not  only  in 
quality,  as  discussed  above,  but — Just  as  im- 
peratively— In  quantity.  Inadequate  num- 
bers of  staff  persons  to  provide  competent 
and  sensitive  management  was  a  complaint 
beard  from  the  nxajority  of  elderly  projects, 
regardless  of  the  assistance  programs  under 
which  they  were  built.  The  severest  squeeze 
affects  the  public  housing  program,  which 
manages  over  two-thirds  of  the  more  than 
320.000  elderly  housing  units  built  iinder 
the  various  public  programs  included  in 
NAHRO's  stirvey.  The  following  table  shows 
Just  bow  severe  the  limitation  in  staff  num- 
bera  is,  on  a  comparative  basis: 

Ratio  of  employees  to  units 

Other 
Public      housing 
housings  programs 
Pull-time; 

Management   1:106  1:SS 

Pull-time: 

Maintenance 1:48  1:30 

Full-time: 
Clerical   1:120  1:62 

>  Ratios  for  public  housing  are  developed 
from  total  of  all  public  housing  units,  botb 
elderly  and  nonelderly.  and  upon  survey  ra- 
ports  of  staff  for  88  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
gram, extrapolated  to  100  percent. 

Translated  Into  numbers  and  projected 
ahead  to  1980.  our  study  indicated  that  the 
following  staff  statistics  will  apply,  even  If 
this  same  inadequate  and  unbalanced  staff- 
to-units  ratio  is  maintained. 


Grant  total:  Required  staff,  1980 
[Present  staff-to-unit  ratios] 
Pull-time  management: 

Public  housing' 5.424 

Other  programs 26.438 


Total — 31.862 


Pull-time  maintenance: 

Public  housing' 11,977 

Other  programs 30,845 


Total 43,822 


Pull-tlme  clerical: 

Public  housing* 4.791 

Ohter  programs 17,795 


Total 22,686 

'  In  this  table  and  the  one  following,  the 
public  housing  staff-to-unlta  ratio  is  applied 
to  anticipated  elderly  units  only,  not  to  the 
total  anticipated  program. 

If,  as  would  seem  only  reasonable,  the  reins 
on  public  housing  are  loosened  enough  to  en- 
able the  program  to  at  least  match  the  cur- 
rent staff-to-unlts  ratio  of  elderly  housing 
under  other  assistance  programs,  the  picture 
would  be  as  follows: 

Grand  total:  Required  staff,  1980 

(Staff-to-unlts  ratio  of  nonpublic  housing 

programs  applied] 

Pull-time  management: 

Public  housing 16,426 

Other   programs 26,438 

Total    42.864 

Pull-tlme  maintenance: 

Public  housing 19, 164 

Other   programs 30,845 


Total    60,009 

P\Ul-time  clerical: 

Public  housing--, 11.056 

Other  programs— -  17,795 

Total    28,851 

NAHRO's  report  to  AoA  provided,  by  con- 
tract requirements,  a  description  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  a  statistical  projection  to 
1980;  it  did  not  provide  an  evaluation  of  the 
findings  or  make  any  recommendations. 
These  are  to  be  made  by  AoA  on  the  basis  of 
Information  supplied.  The  picture  the 
NAHRO  survey  paints,  however,  seems  to 
emerge  explicitly  from  the  facts  themselves: 
housing  the  elderly — and,  by  extension,  other 
low-income  groups — only  begins  with  the 
production  of  low-rent  dwelling  units.  If  the 
housing  development  Is  to  remain  economi- 
cally sound  and  socially  productive  over  Its 
full  span  of  usable  yeare.  Its  operation  and 
management  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
staff  persons  adequate  in  number  and  pre- 
pared by  training  and  experience  to  perform 
the  Job  with  skill  and  sensitivity.  The  added 
push  has  been  applied  in  the  production  of 
housing — and  the  results  have  been  more 
than  anticipated;  to  finish  the  Job,  an  imme- 
diate Jump  in  numbers  and  kinds  of  train- 
ing opportunities  and  from  that,  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  trained  peraonnel 
are  urgent — flret  to  catch  up,  then  to  keep  up 
with  the  need. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  pixtceed  for  ap- 
proximately 15  minutes. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  AIRPLANE 
HIJACKING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  of  the  year  16  airliners  have  been 
hijacked  in  midair  and  their  crews  forced 
to  change  course  for  Havana.  There  is 
bitter  finistration  in  the  United  States 
because  of  these  crimes  as  well  as  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  practice  must 
be  stopped  forthwith.  To  date,  however, 
none  of  the  many  proposals  advanced 
has  led  very  far  toward  this  much  de- 
sired end. 

I  firmly  believe  that  nothing  will  end 
permanently  these  acts  of  piracy  ex- 
cept an  agreement  on  the  part  of  Cuba  to 
seize  hijackers  and  return  them  promptly 
to  the  country  of  origin  for  trial.  I  believe 
that  to  be  truly  effective  such  an  agree- 
ment must  include  as  signatories  all  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  And  I  believe 
that  the  apprcsiriate  agency  through 
which  such  an  agreement  should  be  con- 
sumated  is  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Today,  I  submit  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  be 
urged  to  take  up  this  most  vexing  ques- 
tion at  its  earliest  convenience.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  problem  and  the  pro- 
posed solutions  will,  I  think,  sustain  the 
logic  of  involving  the  OAS. 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  one  that 
we  could  put  into  effect  ourselves.  Weap- 
ons detection  devices  have  been  discussed 
widely,  but  nothing  effective  has  yet  been 
put  into  use.  Guards  have  been  posted  on 
aircraft  but,  so  far,  have  been  unable  to 
stop  hijacking  probably  because  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  risk  a  fight  which 
might  severely  damage  the  aircraft.  We 
should  continue  to  study  such  possibili- 
ties, but  experience  to  date  does  not  in- 
dicate we  can  stop  hijacking  by  uni- 
lateral action. 

The  view  that  speedy  and  sure  re- 
turn of  the  hijackers  to  the  United  States 
would  end  the  practice  was  supported  in 
a  January  31  Time  magazine  article. 
Time  wrote: 

Nonetheless,  pilots  and  psychiatrists  con- 
cur in  an  important  conclusion.  II  Castro 
were  to  return  a  single  skyjacker  to  face  U.S. 
Justice,  the  airborne  stampede  to  Havana 
would  soon  stop. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  had 
this  approach  In  mind  when  he  sug- 
gested February  1  that  the  administra- 
tion send  representatives  to  meet  with 
the  Castro  regime  to  seek  ways  of  stop- 
ping plane  hijackings.  Senator  Mans- 
field believes  approaches  could  be  made 
to  Cuba  through  the  Swiss  Embassy, 
Mexico,  or  the  Bahamas.  I  strongly  sup- 
port such  action. 

The  New  York  Times  has  proposed 
editorially  that  persons  wishing  to  go 
to  Havana  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
freely.  It  is  pointed  out  that  we  have  a 
regular  air  traffic  operation  bringing  per- 
sons from  Havana  to  Florida  and  that 
we  could  easily  operate  a  return  trip  to 
accommodate  those  who  prefer  life  In 
Cuba  to  that  in  the  United  States.  I  sup- 
port his  approach  also. 

However,  Carl  T.  Rowan  declared  in  a 
column  carried  by  the  Salt  Lake  Trlbime 
on  Monday,  February  10.  that  such  sug- 


gestions have  been  made  and  that  the 
Swiss  have  transmitted  them.  Rowan 
wrote: 

The  United  States  has  made  several  pro- 
posals designed  to  get  Cuba  to  agree  to  ex- 
tradite the  hijackers.  But  Cuba  still  .plays 
hard  to  get.  Many  months  ago,  through  the 
Swiss,  the  United  States  offered  a  plan  that 
it  hoped  would  halt  hijacking  by  disgruntled 
Cubans  who  want  to  go  home.  It  suggested 
that  they  be  permitted  to  fly  back  to  Cuba 
on  the  airlift  planes  that  bring  refugees  out 

Finally.  I  support  the  action  taken  by 
Senator  Dodd  in  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  strengthening  the 
Tokyo  Convention  or.  if  that  fails,  the 
convening  of  a  special  conference. 

We  should,  of  course,  continue  to  ex- 
plore all  these  avenues  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
spectacular  actions  breed  imitators.  The 
practice  of  seizing  flying  aircraft  has 
grown  rapidly.  Undoubtedly,  we  shall 
soon  witness  more  tragic  and  vicious 
manifestations  of  air  piracy  unless  it  is 
halted. 

It  appears  that  we  are  dealing — at 
least  in  many  instances — with  unstable 
individuals.  The  Time  article  declares 
that  hijackers  are  'either  criminals  on 
the  lam  or  men  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed in  one  way  or  another,"  and  goes 
on  to  say: 

Few  psychiatrists  or  psychologists  have 
ever  examined  one  but  they  theorize  that 
the  skyjacker  is  making  a  grand  attention- 
getting  gesture  that  he  thinks  will  forever 
remove  him  from  anonymity  and  impotence 
among  the  faceless  millions  of  a  mass  society. 

And  on  this  point  the  Rowan  column 
declared  4;hat  even  if  Cubans  seriously 
wanting  to  go  to  Cuba  to  live  were  ac- 
commodated, "there  would  remain  the 
American  screwballs,  the  crooks,  the  fad- 
ists,  and  a  few  people  of  other  national- 
ities to  keep  the  crazy  string  of  hijackers 
going." 

If  psychological  attitudes  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  hijacking — and  I  firmly 
believe  they  are — then  the  return  of  these 
individuals  to  face  charges  will  surely  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  stopping  it. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  logical 
agency  to  gain  the  acquiescence  of  Cuba 
for  the  return  of  hijackers  is  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  The  OAS 
should  begin  consultations  at  once  with 
the  objective  of  drav/ing  an  agreement 
obligating  the  signatories  to:  First,  im- 
pound hijacked  aircraft  landing  in  their 
countries  promptly:  second,  extend  pro- 
tection for  the  aircraft  and  passengers 
and  assistance  in  reaching  the  scheduled 
destination;  and  third,  arrange  for  im- 
mediate return  of  the  hijackers  to  the 
nation  of  origin  for  legal  prosecution.  If 
successful,  such  an  agreement  might 
then  be  expanded  to  other  continents. 

The  United  States  is  presently  the 
prominent  victim  of  this  jet-age  crime, 
but  there  have  been  several  instances  of 
the  aircraft  of  South  American  nations 
being  forced  to  alter  course  and  land  in 
Havana.  International  commerce  in  the 
years  ahead  must  rely  on  a  tremendous 
increase  in  air  transportation.  We  can 
no  more  permit  a  continuation  of  this 
special  form  of  piracy  to  interfere  with 
free  use  of  the  airlanes  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  we  could  permit  the 


original  pirates  to  dominate  the  sealanes 
of  the  world. 

In  opposition  to  presenting  this  matter 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
it  will  be  argued  that  Cuba  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  OAS ;  that  most  of  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  have  broken  diplomatic 
ties  with  Castro;  that  the  United  States 
cannot  sign  an  agreement  with  Havana 
without  recognizing  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment there  to  some  degree;  and  that 
Castro  cannot  be  forced  to  seize  air  pi- 
rates. In  reply,  I  repeat  that  we  must  seek 
a  permanent,  effective,  and  workable  so- 
lution to  air  hijacking.  There  is  no  as- 
surance that,  if  Castro  did  stop  the 
present  practice,  hijackers  would  not  de- 
mand flights  to  other  nations.  If  an  ac- 
ceptable ti-eaty  can  be  drawn,  if  the 
nations  of  OAS  signify  their  willingness 
to  sign,  and  if  Cuba  then  refuses,  that 
will  be  the  time  to  determine  our  next 
step.  What  is  essential  now  is  that  we 
make  the  decision  to  move  through  inter- 
national agreement  to  stop  this  nefari- 
ous activity,  and  that  we  make  clear  to 
this  hemisphere  that  such  is  our  resolve. 

Tliat  original  form  of  piracy — robbery 
on  the  high  seas — was  crushed  only 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  many 
nations.  For  centuries,  the  laws  of  na- 
tions took  cognizance  of  the  status  of 
pirates,  even  protecting  them  in  a  sense 
by  providing  that  they  could  not  be 
killed — except  in  battle — without  trial. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  sea  piracy 
in  the  New  World  flourished  longest  in 
the  West  Indies.  Following  1815,  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  tells  us,  the  an- 
archy which  plagued  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  their  revolt  against  Spain,  aided 
by  "the  sloth  and  corruption  of  Spanish 
captains-general  of  Cuba."  were  favor- 
able to  the  pirates,  so  that  "the  south 
coast  of  this  island  became  a  haunt  of 
these  villains  till  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Governments  were  driven  to  combine 
for  their  suppression." 

Today,  North  and  South  America  must 
combine  to  suppress  air  piracy.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  a  logical  first  step  is 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  urging  the 
Oiganization  of  American  States  to  take 
up  this  most  vexing  matter  at  its  earliest 
convenience. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  resolution  to  accomplish  that 
end.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  100 
Resolution  on  control  of  airline  hijacking 

Since  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  an  airliner 
is  not  hijacked  and  flown  to  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  and  It  now  appears  that  unless  res- 
olute action  is  taken  the  alarmln?  record  of 
28  hijackings  in  1968  will  be  surpassed  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1969;  and 

Since  the  epidemic  of  hijackings  includes 
the  airlines  of  several  South  American  coun- 
tries; and 

Since  hijacking  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  no  passenger  or  any  commercial 
flight  of  .iny  nationality  headed  to  t)r  coming 
from  the  Caribbean  area  can  be  assured  of 
reaching  the  scheduled  destination  without 
a  side  trip  to  Cuba:  and 

Since  this  not  onlv  results  in  serious  in- 
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convenience  to  the  pMsengers  and  heavy  ez- 

ptenae  for  the  tUrllnes.  but  It  could  also  result 
m  a  tragedy  in  which  there  was  a  mammoth 
loaa  of  both  life  and  property;  and 

Since  the  logical  avenue  of  communication 
on  all  matters  which  affect  the  countrlee  of 
the  American  continent  Is  the  Organization 
of  American  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Organization  of  American  States  im- 
mediately begin  consultations  on  aircraft  hU 
Jacking  with  these  objectives:  (1)  to  draw  a 
treaty  obligating  all  members  to  protect  air- 
craft passengers  and  airplanes  hijacked  to 
their  country,  and  furthermore  agreeing  to 
arrest  all  hijackers  and  arrange  for  their  im- 
mediate return  to  the  nation  of  their  origin 
for  legal  prosecution,  and  (2)  to  arrange  for 
the  submiMlon  of  the  treaty  to  Cub*. 


8.  1232— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  DECLARE  POLICY  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  CONTROL.  REGULA- 
TION. AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  PISH 
AND  WHiDLIPE  BY  STATES 

Mr.  Jtfpes.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Biblk.  Cannon,  and 
Chtthch,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to 
declare  and  determine  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  primary  au- 
thority of  the  several  States  to  control, 
regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wildlife 
within  their  territorial  boundaries;  to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  pri- 
mary authority  and  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  management,  regulation, 
and  control  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States:  and  to  spec- 
ify the  exceptions  applicable  thereto: 
and  to  provide  procedure  under  which 
Federal  agencies  may  otherwise  regulate 
the  taking  of  fish  and  game  on  such 
lands. 

A  similar  measure  was  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congress  by  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Bible  ) ,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  con- 
duct Commerce  Conmiittee  hearings  on 
the  bill  last  year  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Mi- 
ami, and  Washington,  D.C.  Additional 
hearings  will  be  held  this  year  on  the 
measure. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  settle  a 
continuing  controversy  between  the  flsh 
and  game  commissions  of  the  various 
States  and  the  Federal  agencies  over  who 
has  jurisdiction  over  resident  wildlife 
species  on  Federal  lands.  The  proposal  of 
the  last  Congress  enjoyed  strong  support, 
having  been  endorsed  In  1967  by  officials 
of  various  State  game  departments.  In- 
cluding Mr.  John  E.  Phelps,  director  of 
the  division  of  flsh  and  game,  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources  of  the  State  of 
Utah. 

I  offer  this  measure  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  serve  to  clarify  this  as- 
pect of  Intergovernmental  relations 
which  has  plagued  ua  for  many  years. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  (S.  1232)  to  declare  and  de- 
termine the  policy  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  primary  authority  of  the 
several  States  to  control,  regulate,  and 
manage  lish  and  wildlife  within  their 


territorial  boundaries;  to  confirm  to  the 
several  States  such  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States;  and  to  specify  the  excep- 
tions applicable  thereto:  and  to  provide 
procedure  under  which  Federal  agencies 
may  otherwise  regulate  the  taking  of 
flsh  and  game  on  such  lands  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1333 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used 
In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "tlsh  and  wildlife"  means  all  wild  ver- 
tebrates (Including  mollusks  and  Crustacea) : 

(3)  "St.-'tes"  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  "land  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
tTnlted  States"  Includes  buUdlngs,  and  struc- 
tures, trees,  crops,  or  any  flora  or  plants 
growing  thereon: 

(4)  "department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States"  means  any  department,  agency,  en- 
tity or  bureau,  commission,  or  any  other 
official  or  body  created  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress having  charge  over  the  management 
or  control  of  lands  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: and 

(6)  "State  agency"  means  the  department, 
commission,  agency,  officer  or  official  which 
is  authorized  by  State  law  or  constitution  to 
regulate,  control  or  manage  flsh  and  wildlife 
In  such  State,  Including  an  Interstate  com- 
pact body  authorized  to  regulate,  control  or 
manage  any  flsh  or  wildlife. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  recognizes — 

(1)  the  necessity  and  importance  of  con- 
servation programs  of  the  several  States  in 
the  management,  preservation  and  regula- 
tion of  flsh  and  wildlife  therein; 

(3)  that  under  well-established  law  set 
forth  In  many  court  decisions.  Including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  authority  to  control,  regulate  and  man- 
age flsh  and  wildlife  resides  and  rests  In  the 
several  States  In  trust  (or  the  beneflt  of  their 
people  Independent  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
ownership  of  land  and  that  It  Is  the  primary 
duty  of  the  State*  to  conserve  and  protect 
these  resources; 

(3)  that  unless  the  several  States  have  the 
unquestioned  right  and  power  to  manage, 
control  and  regulate  flsh  and  wildlife  within 
their  respective  boundaries,  that  the  reve- 
nues from  the  sales  of  licenses  or  permits 
now  or  to  be  received  by  the  States  for  the 
hunting,  taking,  capturing  or  seizing  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  will  be  considerably  diminished 
and  conservation  programs  of  the  States  seri- 
ously Impaired  thereby; 

(4)  that  Congress  has  In  the  past  vested 
certain  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States  with  responsibilities  to  con- 
serve and  develop  natural  resources.  Includ- 
ing flsh  and  wildlife  on  certain  Federally 
owned  lands,  but  that  such  responsibilities 
should  be  exercised  In  recognition  of  the 
State's  authority  with  respect  to  flsh  and 
wildlife;  and 

(5)  that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  not  only 
of  the  States  but  also  of  the  Nation  that  the 
States  have  the  sole,  exclusive,  and  undis- 
puted legal  right  to  manage,  regulate,  and 
control  flsh  and  wildlife  in  accordance  with 
State  laws  and  regulations  notwithstanding 
the  ownership  or  control  of  the  lands  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  within  the 
boundaries  of   the  respective  States. 

The  Congress  further  declares  It  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest  that  authority  to  con- 
trol, regulate  and  manage  all  flsh  and  wild- 


life In  or  on  any  land  or  water  within  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  respective  States, 
including  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  continue  to  be  vested  In  the 
several  States. 

Sbc.  3.  The  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
the  States  to  conserve,  control,  and  manage 
flsh  and  wildlife  In  or  on  lands  and  waters 
within  their  territorial  boundaries  for  public 
use  and  beneflt  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable State  law,  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereof,  recognized,  confirmed,  established, 
assigned,  granted,  and  transferred  to  the 
respective  States. 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
to  conserve  and  develop,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding flsh  and  wildlife,  on  lands  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  within  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  any  State  or  as  de- 
priving the  United  States  of  the  right  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  Its  lands  from  destruction 
or  depredation  by  wildlife  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  permitted  to  any 
owner  of  land  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  land  Is  located.  There  Is  hereby 
specifically  reserved  and  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  this  Act — 

(a)  All  rights  and  powers  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  control  and  regulate 
the  taking  of  fiah  and  wildlife  iinder  any 
International  treaty  or  convention  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  but  only 
with  respect  to  those  species  of  flsh  or  wild- 
life expressly  named  In  said  treaties  or 
conventions. 

(b)  Any  Indian  Reservation  and  any 
right,  privilege  or  Immunity  vested  In  or 
feet  right,  privilege  or  inamunlty  vested  In  or 
reserved  to  any  Indian  Tribe,  Band,  or  Com- 
munity or  any  Individual  Indian  or  any 
Tribe.  Band,  or  Community  of  Natives  of 
Alaska,  or  any  Individual  member  thereof, 
with  respect  to  hunting,  trapping  or  fishing 
or  the  control.  licensing  or  regulation 
thereof. 

(c)  All  rights  and  powers  of  the  United 
States  in  and  on  areas  over  which  the  States 
have  ceded  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the 
United  States. 

(d)  All  rights  and  powers  over  any  species 
of  fiah  and  wildlife  coded  or  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  any  State. 

Sxc.  5.  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  promulgate  or  enforce 
any  rule  or  regulation  with  respect  to  the 
taking  of  flsh  and  wildlife  within  the  sev- 
eral States  unless  such  rule  or  regulation  Is 
In  compliance  with,  and  iinder  authority  of. 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  wherein 
such  rule  or  regulation  Is  applicable. 

SBC.  6.  Notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained In  any  Act  of  the  Congress  or  In  any 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  by  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  It  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
no  provision  of  any  Act  shall  be  construed 
or  Implemented  In  any  manner  as  to  displace, 
preempt,  or  deprive  the  several  States  of  their 
primary  and  historically  recognized  authority 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  flsh  and 
wildlife  in  or  on  any  lands  or  waters  within 
their  territorial  boundaries.  Including  all 
lands  and  waters  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  In  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  an  interest. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 


S   1233  AND  S.  1234— INTRODUCTION 
OP  RELIEF  BILLS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  blDs,  and  ask  that  they 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. _ 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  1333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gretel 
Rleger  Mlcol;  and 

S.  1234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Max  Ratlbor. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  tragic  coal  mine  explosion  that 
occurred  last  November  near  Parmlngton, 
W.  Va.,  has  made  it  certain  that  this 
session  of  the  Congress  will  consider  sev- 
eral new  proposals  for  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation.  The  scale  of  the 
Parmlngton  disaster,  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  78  miners,  inevitably  has  raised 
many  questions  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  will  want  to  consider  carefully 
any  reasonable  proposal  for  more  effec- 
tive health  and  safety  laws.  Hearings  on 
the  legislative  proposals  now  being  sub- 
mitted will  enable  us  to  reach  objective 
conclusions  concerning  any  changes  that 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  act. 

My  purpose  today,  however,  is  to  urge 
all  of  my  fellow  Senators  to  consider 
every  possible  way  in  which  our  coal 
mines  can  be  made  safer  and  more 
healthful  for  the  men  who  work  in  them. 
New  and  stronger  laws,  however  neces- 
sary and  effective  they  may  be.  provide 
us  only  with  a  means  of  coping  with 
hazards.  I  contend  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  do  more  than  cope  with 
menaces  that  can  wipe  out  78  lives  In 
a  single,  horrible  accident.  We  can,  and 
must,  eliminate  these  hazards. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  Udall,  a  forceful  advocate  of 
stronger  law  in  this  critical  area  of  In- 
dustrial health  and  safety,  recognized 
the  limitations  that  are  Inherent  in  law. 
He  made  that  clear  at  his  December 
Conference  on  Coal  Mine  Safety,  when 
he  said: 

Even  In  a  coal  mine  that  Is  a  model  of  com- 
pliance with  the  most  rigorous  safety  regu- 
lations that  can  now  be  devised,  the  elements 
of  danger  will  be  present. 

The  adoption  of  additional  mandatory 
safety  standards  may  help  to  curb  the 
threats  posed  by  these  elements  of  dan- 
ger but  will  never  completely  eliminate 
them.  No  law  can  make  methane  and 
coal  dust  less  explosive;  and  no  law  can 
remove  them  from  the  places  where  coal 
is  minded.  The  most  stringent  laws,  how- 
ever rigorously  they  may  be  enforced, 
cannot  assure  stability  of  the  rock  for- 
mations that  typically  overlie  a  coal 
seam.  And  laws  will  never  protect  men 
fully  against  the  hazards  that  exist  when 
huge,  powerful  machines  are  operated 
in  the  confines  of  an  underground  mine. 


Nevertheless,  these  hazards  can  be 
minimized.  How?  By  developing  a  better 
and  safer  technology  for  mining  coal — a 
techonology  that  retains  the  good  fea- 
tures of  equipment  and  methods  now  in 
use,  and  even  improves  on  them.  But  a 
technology  that  also  brings  health  and 
safety  provisions  into  better  balance 
with  productive  capability. 

The  Congress  traditionally  has  sought 
to  promote  the  development  of  Improved 
mining  technology.  In  fact,  the  congres- 
sional role  in  promoting  such  improve- 
ment antedates  by  three  decades  the 
passage  of  the  first  coal  mine  safety  leg- 
islation. In  establishing  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  1910,  the  Congress  directed  that 
agency  explicity  "to  make  diligent  inves- 
tigation of  the  methods  of  mining,  espe- 
cially In  relation  to  the  safety  of  miners." 
It  is  time  that  we  renewed  this  mandate. 
We  must  provide  the  resources  that  are 
needed  to  develop  a  coal  mining  tech- 
nology that  is  Intrinsically  safe  and 
healthful. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  coal  mining 
technology  we  have  today?  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  the  world's  most  modem — a 
result  of  the  intensive  mechanization 
process  through  which  the  Industry 
passed  after  World  War  n.  Spectacular 
breakthroughs  were  achieved  in  coal  cut- 
ting techniques — breakthroughs  that 
have  made  the  American  coal  miner  by 
far  the  most  productive  mine  worker  in 
the  world. 

These  advances,  however,  did  not  In- 
corporate methods  for  dealing  with  mine 
hazards,  which  are  Intimately  related  to 
mining  methods.  Centuries  of  exposure 
to  these  hazards  have  obscured  this  re- 
lationship. As  a  result,  coal  mining  tech- 
nology hsis  advanced,  but  in  a  lopsided 
way,  and  20th-century  mines  sometimes 
use  19th-century  safety  procedures. 
American  coal  miners  are  the  world's 
most  productive,  but  they  work  in  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  dangerous  industries. 
The  hazards  of  coal  mining  are  linked 
so  closely  to  the  methods  used  for  re- 
covering this  fuel  that  development  of 
proper  mining  techniques  can  make  the 
Nation's  coal  mines  significantly  safer. 
But,  first  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  safety  and  health  are  "op- 
tional extras." 

Our  energies  have  been  misdirected  in 
trying  to  cope  with  hazards  that  need 
not  have  arisen.  It  is  all  too  apparent 
that  we  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  dangers  of  mining,  and  as  a  result 
coal  miners  are  dying  today  from  many 
of  the  same  causes  that  killed  their 
fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great-grand- 
fathers many  years  ago. 

The  ultimate  and  lasting  solution  to 
this  problem  lies  in  the  development  of 
a  coal  mining  technology  that  is  intrin- 
sically safe — a  technology  that  has  pro- 
visions for  the  health  and  safety  of  coal 
miners  built  in,  rather  than  added  on. 

There  may  well  be  some  astonishment 
at  this  proposal.  The  Idea  that  "coal 
mines  are  Inherently  dangerous"  has 
been  repeated  often  following  and  prior 
to  the  Parmlngton  disaster.  Yet,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  mine  coal  in  ways 
that  are  often  needlessly  dangerous,  and 


that  coal  mine  hazards  can  be  traced  In 
large  part  directly  to  the  methods  by 
which  coal  is  mined. 

For  example,  consider  the  continuous 
mining  machine.  This  impressive  device 
may  be  up  to  38  feet  long,  and  capable 
of  tearing  coal  from  a  solid  seam  at  rates 
in  excess  of  8  tons  a  minute.  Its  effi- 
ciency Is  in  no  small  measure  responsible 
for  the  remarkable  productivity  of  the 
American  miner,  and  many  view  it  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  advanced 
technology.  As  it  has  increased  produc- 
tivity, however,  the  continuous  mining 
machine  has  also  aggravated  some  of  the 
most  serious  health  and  safety  problems 
known  to  coal  mining. 

Because  it  cuts  through  coal  so  rapidly, 
this  machine  makes  possible  the  libera- 
tion of  methane  gas  at  a  high  rate,  there- 
by Increasing  the  danger  of  explosions. 
Because  it  breaks  the  coal  into  such  fine 
particles,  it  creates  more  dust,  generat- 
ing an  added  explosion  hazard  as  well 
as  a  threat  to  the  miners'  health.  Fi- 
nally, its  speed  of  advance  can  outstrip 
the  adequacy  of  methods  presently  used 
to  support  the  roof  it  exposes  and  to  haul 
the  coal  that  it  mines. 

Our  traditional  response  to  such  prob- 
lems has  been  to  accept  them  as  inevita- 
ble, adding  safety  options  to  control  the 
hazards  whenever  possible.  Experience 
has  shovm  us  that  this  approach  just 
does  not  work.  In  fact.  It  has  even  Intro- 
duced new  hazards  while  in  the  very 
process  of  minimizing  old  ones.  For  In- 
stance, the  accepted  way  of  coping  with 
the  explosive  methane  liberated  by  con- 
tinuous mining  machines  is  to  dilute  it 
and  remove  it  from  the  mine  with  a 
rapidly  moving  current  of  ventilating 
air.  But  the  moving  air  current  stirs  up 
and  distributes  coal  dust,  actually  In- 
tensifying the  dust-related  hazards  of 
explosion  and  lung  disease,  such  as  black 
lung. 

This  is  no  Isolated  example  of  a  self- 
defeating  cycle.  Many  of  the  techniques 
now  used  in  coal  mines  are  equally  dan- 
gerous, and  cannot  in  any  realistic  sense 
be  called  modem.  Coal  mining  technol- 
ogy, like  so  many  other  technologies  in 
America  today,  has  advanced  rapidly  on 
some  fronts  while  falling  behind  on  oth- 
ers. Throughout  American  industry  the 
growth  of  technology  has.  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  characterized  by  spas- 
modic and  imcontroUed  progress  toward 
the  goals  to  which  technology  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  us. 

In  many  cases  the  resulting  side  ef- 
fects have  assumed  greater  significance 
than  the  original  purpose.  Environmen- 
tal pollution,  for  example,  is  an  indus- 
trial side  effect  which  is  becoming  almost 
as  noxious  as  the  products  of  industry 
are  desirable.  The  ultimate  cause  of  pol- 
lution is  the  failure  of  technology  to 
provide  waste-disposal  methods  that  are 
as  effective  as  production  methods.  Sim- 
ilarly, today's  coal  mining  technology 
fails  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  miners 
almost  as  effectively  as  it  guarantees  the 
Nation  a  supply  of  low-cost  energy. 

Why  this  Imbalance  in  technology? 
Why  has  progress  In  some  areas  caused 
imexpected  problems  in  others?  Perhaps 
because  many  persons  believe  that  tech- 
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nology  advances  through  some  mysteri- 
ous evolutionary  process  that  cannot  be 
controlled  or  predicted.  As  a  result,  tech- 
nology is  allowed  to  create  unforeseen 
problems,  like  the  dust  hazard  associated 
with  continuous  coal  mining  machines, 
and  the  more  widely  experienced  air  pol- 
lution problems  of  our  big  cities. 

The  advance  of  technology  can  be  di- 
rected, however.  It  Is  necessary  only  to 
Identify  the  goals  of  technology  clearly, 
and  to  think  through  implications  of  the 
methods  chosen  to  reach  these  goals.  In 
engineering  language  this  is  called  "the 
systems  approach."  Systems  engineering 
methods  have  arisen  as  a  response  to  the 
chaotic  growth  of  today's  technology, 
and  they  are  designed.  In  part,  to  elimi- 
nate the  undesirable  side  effects  that 
have  accompanied  such  growth. 

Systems  engineering  was  first  applied 
in  fields  where  technological  complexity 
was  extreme,  such  as  weapons  research 
and  development  and  space  exploration. 
Using  Uje  systems  approach,  space  engi- 
neers have  gone  far  toward  guaranteeing 
that  their  complicated  rockets  and  space 
cai>sules  will  function  smoothly.  The 
flight  of  Apollo  8  around  the  moon  Is 
clear  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  sys- 
tems enRineerlng.  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
begin  applying  it  to  the  age-old  process 
of  coal  mining? 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  has.  in  fact,  been  carrying  out  a 
modest  mine  systems  research  program 
for  several  years.  The  basic  concept  im- 
derlying  the  Bureau's  work  Is  that  min- 
eral recovery  Is  not  a  series  of  separate 
and  unrelated  operations,  but  a  single 
Integrated  system,  of  which  extracting 
the  mineral,  moving  it  to  the  surface, 
and  controlling  the  minmg  environment 
are  mterrelated  and  interdependent 
parts.  The  Bureau's  ultimate  goal  is  a 
kind  of  master  formula  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  given  mineral  deposit,  would 
enable  an  operator  to  balance  alterna- 
tive combinations  of  subsystems  against 
one  another  and  come  up  with  the  safest 
and  most  healthful,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  efficient,  mining  method  for 
that  deposit. 

Applied  to  coal  mining,  such  an  ap- 
proach can  yield  many  tan?;lble  advan- 
tages over  the  methods  used  today.  For 
example,  before  mining  even  began,  the 
operator  would  determine  how  gassy  his 
coal  deposit  was,  and  then  choose  min- 
ing equipment  and  techniques  that  would 
minimize  the  explosion  hazard.  He  would 
also  choose  equipment  and  techniques 
best  stated  to  the  geology  of  the  forma- 
tions surrounding  the  coal  seam.  Thus, 
from  the  beginning,  safety  and  health 
would  be  considerations  equally  as  im- 
portant as  production. 

In  the  long  run.  of  course,  the  whole 
nature  of  coal  mining  as  we  know  It  to- 
day may  well  be  drastically  changed.  But 
that  change.  In  a  systems-oriented  in- 
dustry, can  be  planned  and  carried  out 
in  a  way  that  makes  sense  from  both 
the  humanitarian  and  the  economic 
point  of  \-iew. 

The  systems  approach  can  also  benefit 
mines  in  which  operations  already  are 
well  established.  An  immediate  objective 
should  be  to  devise  techniques  of  roof 


support,  haulage,  ventilation,  and  other 
mining  procedures  that  are  either  wholly 
compatible  with  the  methods  and  equip- 
ment now  used,  or  would  require  at  most 
only  minor  modifications  of  such  meth- 
ods and  equipment.  The  essential  dlfTer- 
ence  is  in  the  approach  to  the  problem. 
Coal  mining  must  be  looked  at  as  a  sys- 
tem of  interrelated  and  Interdependent 
fimctions.  rather  than  a  series  of  sepa- 
rate and  unrelated  operations.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  have  a  machine  that  can 
mine  coal  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  or  more 
per  minute,  we  must  consider  the  impli- 
cations this  machine  holds  for  all  the 
related  parts  of  the  mining  cycle.  We 
must,  for  example,  find  ways  to  move 
the  broken  coal,  and  the  coal  dust  gen- 
erated by  the  machine,  more  rapidly 
away  from  the  face  of  the  seam.  And  we 
must  also  develop  roof-support  subsys- 
tems that  are  more  compatible  with  a 
rapidly  advancing  mechanized  miner. 

By  concentrating  on  this  kmd  of  ap- 
proach. I'm  convinced  that  we  can  make 
coal  mining,  at  an  existing  mine  as  well 
as  at  new  mines,  far  safer  and  much 
more  healthful,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease even  more  dramatically  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  coal  miner. 

A  great  deal  of  research  and  develop- 
ment will  be  needed,  however,  before  we 
will  be  able  to  mine  coal  with  such  trtily 
modern  methods.  Application  of  the  sys- 
tems approach  requires,  among  other 
things,  a  fund  of  basic  knowledge  about 
the  geology  and  physics  of  coal  and  coal- 
bearing  formations — knowledge  that  is 
lacking  today.  It  requires  the  availability 
of  alternate  mining  methods,  more  flexi- 
ble than  today's,  so  that  the  goal  of  high 
productivity  can  be  met  without  undue 
reliance  on  a  single  type  of  equipment 
which,  like  the  continuous  mining  ma- 
chine, may  have  as  many  drawbacks  as 
advantages  in  some  deposits.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  convinced  that  such  require- 
ments can  be  met — but  only  with  an 
expanded  research  effort.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  allocation  of  more  research 
fimds  to  the  Bureau  to  pursue  this  Im- 
portant work. 

Highest  on  the  Bureau's  list  of  priori- 
ties is  research  on  applying  the  systems 
approach  to  the  methane  gas  hazard. 
The  Bureau  contends  that  several  alter- 
nate ways  of  dealing  with  methane  must 
be  developed,  to  permit  maximimi  flexi- 
bUlty  and  to  free  operators  from  their 
dependence  on  ventilation  as  the  sole 
means  of  coping  with  the  danger  of  ex- 
plosions. For  example,  draining  the  coal 
seams  of  methane  in  advance  of  mining 
might  prove  the  best  method  for  some 
of  our  highly  gassy  mines.  Or  the  rate 
at  which  methane  is  liberated  from  a  coal 
seam  might  be  reduced  by  controlling 
the  pressures  exerted  by  surrounding 
rock  formations — a  possibility  indicated 
by  the  results  of  recent  Bureau  research. 
Another  possibility  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  ways  for  making  methane 
chemically  inert  as  it  emerges  from  a 
coal  seam,  before  It  has  a  chance  to  ex- 
plode. Any  one  of  these  approaches  It 
should  be  noted,  would  be  compatible 
with  the  methods  and  equipment  now  in 
use. 

The  Farmington  disaster  has  told  us 
in  terms  of  stark  tragedy  that  research 


toward  goals  like  these  can  no  longer  be 
deferred.  The  Bureau  should  be  given 
adequate  funds,  not  only  to  conduct  re- 
search in  its  own  facilities,  but  also  to 
award  research  grants  and  contracts  to 
schools  of  mining  engineering  and  simi- 
lar institutions  where  pools  of  knowledge 
and  professional  talent  lie  waiting  to  be 
enlisted  In  this  urgent  enterprise.  The 
Bureau's  staff  Is  too  small,  and  the  prob- 
lem too  large,  to  ignore  the  contributions 
that  can  be  made  by  the  many  excellent 
academic  and  research  institutions  al- 
ready operating  In  this  field.  I  have  here- 
tofore supported  increased  funds  for  coal 
research,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  coal  mining  Industry  can  aiso 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  effort. 
It  can  send  its  most  creative  and  skill- 
ful engineers  to  work  in  Bureau  labora- 
tories on  a  cooperative  basis,  and  It  can 
make  its  mines  available  for  research 
and  testing  that  will  have  to  be  done  in 
the  fleld.  In  this  way,  development  of 
new  coal  mining  systems  would  become 
a  joint  industry-Government  venture, 
and  many  of  the  results  could  be  put 
into  practice  by  industry  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  emerged.  The  Bureau's 
imderstaffed  corps  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers would  be  supplemented  by  talented 
industry  personnel  who,  returning  to 
their  companies,  would  be  qualified  and 
ready  to  adapt  systems  technology  to  in- 
dividual mines  without  delay. 

If  these  steps  are  taken,  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  emergence  of  modern  coal 
mining  systems  that  can  ultimately  re- 
duce our  reliance  on  legislation  as  a  cure 
for  iUs  that  will  one  day  cease  to  exist. 
Such  systems  will  not,  of  course,  come 
Into  being  quickly.  Several  years  of  con- 
centrated effort  will  be  needed,  for  we 
have  delayed  too  long  already.  But  no 
fleld  of  technology  has  as  much  to  gain 
from  the  systems  approach  as  does  coal 
mining  with  all  its  hazards. 

The  highly  successful  applicatloVi  of 
systems  engineering  to  the  space  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  encourage  its  use  in 
other  fields.  For  instance,  the  compli- 
cated modern  problems  of  data  process- 
ing are  handled  by  systems,  of  which  the 
electronic  computer  is  but  one  of  many 
subsystems.  Authorities  now  are  ad- 
vocating the  application  of  systems  en- 
gineering to  solve  the  Nation's  stagger- 
ing waste  disposal  and  environmental 
problems,  which  are.  like  the  hazards  of 
coal  mining,  largely  the  products  of  a 
literally  unsystematic,  highly  sophisti- 
cated technology. 

If  we  can  afford  systems  that  send  men 
to  the  moon,  or  process  inconceivable 
volumes  of  data  with  superhuman  com- 
petence, surely  we  can  afford  and  de- 
velop systems  that  will  conserve  our  most 
valuable  resource — skilled  manpower. 
The  cost  would  be  relatively  low;  es- 
pecially when  we  remember  that  two- 
thirds  of  America's  energy  is  supplied  by 
coal,  and  that  coal  raining  is  America's 
most  dangerous  major  Industry.  In  the 
current  uproar  over  coal  mine  safety, 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  the  de- 
sirability of  the  systems  approach  as  a 
solution.  Only  our  willingness  to  make 
possible  the  application  of  this  modem 
concept  remains  in  question. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  SENATOR  E.  L. 
(BOB)     BARTLETT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  very 
much  that  when  the  Senate  paid  tribute 
to  oiu-  late  friend  and  colleague,  Bob 
Bartlett.  on  Wednesday.  February  19,  I 
was  out  of  the  country  and  was  unable 
to  j  oin  in  that  tribute . 

Even  before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
knew  about  Bob  Bartlett  and  the  very 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
colleagues.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
I  soon  found  that  our  views  and  philos- 
ophies were  very  similar.  We  also  shared 
many  common  interests  and  loves — in 
the  oceans,  in  fisheries,  and  in  the  Coast 
Guard, 

He  was  a  man  whose  views  and  judg- 
ment I  valued  immeasurably. 

I  know  the  grief  his  death  has  brought 
to  his  lovely  wife,  his  State,  and  his 
friends — of  whom  I  count  myself  one. 
I  wish  his  wife  and  all  the  people  of 
Alaska  to  know  that  their  grief  is  shared 
by  all  of  us  here.  I  know  I  find  myself 
particularly  sad  when  I  realize  he  is  no 
longer  with  us. 


WOMEN  PIONEERS 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  comments  to  those  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) .  about  the  activities  of  women 
over  the  years  In  Congress. 

Out  in  the  West,  women  have  been 
pioneers  and  have  shared  with  the  men 
the  hardships  of  development.  The 
name  of  "Calamity  Jane."  of-course,  is 
best  known  all  over  the  world.  She  was 
a  Montanan.  She  participated  in  the 
hardships  and  the  development  of  that 

I  was  very  interested  m  readmg  the 
other  day  about  ."^ome  of  the  women  who 
were  trying  to  be  jockeys  at  some  of  the 
various  racetracks  around  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  we  hear  much  talk 
about  Diane  Crump,  who  rode  at  Hia- 
leah,  and  Barbara  Jo  Rubin,  who  rode 
at  the  local  racetracks.  In  addition,  we 
hear  much  talk  about  the  first  v.-omen 
jockeys. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  way  ahead 
of  them  in  Montana.  I  remember  in  that 
old  play  "The  Tavern"  when  George  M. 
Cohan.  In  those  immortal  lines,  said. 
"What's  all  the  shooting  for?"  I  am  won- 
dering what  all  the  shouting  is  about. 
Back  in  1937  Doreta  Gilbert  rode  in  a 
race  at  Longacres.  She  came  in  second. 
Four  men  jockeys  were  ahead  of  her.  One 
of  those  four  men  Jockeys  was  Ralph 


Neves,  one  of  the  moet  famous  Jockeys  of 
his  day.  He  finished  first.  Miss  Gilbert 
was  a  licensed  jockey  in  Montana  even 
before  1937. 

Before  Miss  Gilbert  there  was  Mother 
Berry.  She  lives  in  Montana  now.  She  is 
116  years  old.  She  has  been  liding  races 
since  she  was  13  years  old.  She  had  to 
ride  a  few  times  imder  assumed  names. 
I  recall  that  at  one  time  she  rode  under 
the  name  of  Jack  WiUiams.  She  rode  on 
to  the  track  with  her  silks  and  smoking 
a  cigar  to  deceive  the  regular  judges  so 
that  she  might  ride  in  the  race. 

Mr.  President,  women  have  been  so  Im- 
portant and  significant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  The  pioneer  women  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas 
lived  in  sod  shacks,  raised  their  children, 
and  worked  in  the  wilderness.  They  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  western  area  of 
the  United  States. 

Today  I  wish  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  woman  who  stands  above  them  all, 
Miss  Jeannette  Rankin.  I  was  privileged 
to  represent  the  First  District  of  Mon- 
tana, the  district  which  Miss  Rankm 
represented  twice.  Once  she  represented 
it  just  before  we  went  into  World  War  I. 
She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  voted 
against  the  resolution  to  declare  World 
War  I.  Then,  she  was  out  of  Congress  for 
many  years.  She  came  back  to  Montana, 
ran  for  Congress  again,  was  elected  and 
voted  against  om-  participation  in  World 
War  II.  She  was  a  dedicated  woman.  She 
was  a  woman  who  believed  in  peace  and 
pacifism.  ,  ,. 

She  was  really  the  forerunner  of  the 
kind  of  program  Mr.  Nehru  put  mto 
operation  in  India.  During  Nehru's  re- 
gime in  India,  she  went  out  there  and  met 
with  him  and  talked  with  him.  She 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  because  of  her 
courage  and  integrity  in  voting  against 
the  admission  of  the  United  States  into 
the  two  Worid  Wars.  But  in  addition  to 
that,  she  was  a  woman  who  believed  in 
freedom  for  the  Indians.  She  was  the  first 
person  who  started  the  talk  about  the 
need  for  attention  for  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  Indian  citizens.  She  was  a  per- 
son who  was  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  lands  and  national  parks. 
She  was  concerned  about  Western  prob- 
lems and  Western  civilization. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  entire 
history  of  Jeaimette  Rankin  revolved 
around  this  business  of  her  being  in  Con- 
gress twice  and  voting  against  our  entry 
into  the  two  Worid  Wars,  because  she 
was  a  dedicated  woman  in  many  other 
areas  and  she  was  one  of  our  most  out- 
standing legislators. 

We  in  Montana  are  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution women  in  all  areas  have  made 
to  the  development  of  our  State,  ranging 
from  "Calamity  Jane."  to  the  women 
jockeys  I  mentioned,  to  the  woman  who 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
rest,  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  who  was 
one  of  our  great  leaders  and  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  all  time. 


SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  proposed  legislation  recently 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
granting  congressional  consent  to  the 
Federal-interstate  compact  for  the  Sus- 
queharma  River  Basin. 

The  compact  creates  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission,  which  will 
develop  plans,  policies,  and  projects  for 
the  maintenance  of  water  supply  and 
restoration  of  water  quality  within  the 
basin. 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
New  York  as  well  as  a  representative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Each 
v,ill  have  an  equal  vote.  There  Is  no  veto. 
The  compact  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  three  States.  What  is 
needed  now  is  congressional  consent,  as 
required  by  the  Constitution. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  basin 
lies  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Only  250  square  miles  of  it  is  within 
Maryland  botmdaries.  It  Is,  therefore, 
proper  to  inquire  why  Maryland  has  a 
full  role  in  the  compact  and  why  I 
strongly  support  the  proiDosed  legislation. 
Let  me  state  the  answer  very  clearly. 
Maryland  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin.  The  maintenance 
and  quality  of  the  Susquehanna  flow  is 
crucial  to  the  water  resources  of  my 
State.  ,     ,      . 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  fresh 
water  inflow  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
comes  from  the  great  Susquehanna. 

The  river  basin  compact  will  permit 
Maryland  a  measure  of  control  over  dis- 
charges and  withdrawals  upriver  on  the 
Susqueharma.  These  greatly  affect  Mary- 
land's waters.  Yet  without  this  Commis- 
sion, Maryland  has  no  voice  or  control 
over  action  that  to  a  large  extent  deter- 
mines her  water  resources  policy.  With 
this  commission.  Maryland's  voice  will  be 
heard  and  her  interests  represented. 

The  compact  is  further  evidence  of  the 
movement  toward  the  river  basin  ap- 
proach for  the  protection  of  Americas 
waters.  This  approach  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  ever  clean  them  up.  Rivers  do  not  re- 
spect State  boundaries  and  only  by  con- 
sidering them  basin  wide  can  any  mean- 
ingful accomplishments  be  had. 

The  Susquehanna  compact  is  similar 
to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact.  It 
was  drafted  by  representatives  of  the 
signatory  bodies  gathered  together  in  a 
body  called  the  Interstate  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin. 

Mv  own  State  of  Maryland  was  well 
represented  on  this  drafting  commission. 
State  SMaator  William  S.  James,  of  Har- 
ford County,  along  with  the  former  di- 
rector of  the  State  Planning  Department, 
James  ODonnell.  and  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources,.  Paul 
McKee,  contributed  their  impressive 
skills  to  this  effort. 

Another  MaiTlander  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission.  He  did  his  work  quietly 
yet  with  great  skill.  His  name  is  Marvin 
Mandel,  and  he  is  now  the  Governor  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  are  concerned 
with  the  Susquehanna  realize  that  it  is 
essentially  an  underdeveloped  basin. 
While  there  are.  most  definitely,  pockets 
of  pollution  and  areas  of  industrializa- 
tion, it  is,  by  and  large,  in  pretty  good 
condition.  The  heavy  hand  of  man  has 
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not  yet  abused  it  In  his  customary 
manner. 

The  proposed  compact  offers  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  prevent  the  deg- 
radation of  a  river  basin.  Instead  of 
expending  our  time,  effort,  and  money 
on  restoring  the  quality  of  the  waters, 
we  can  direct  our  efforts  to  preventing 
abuses.  We  have  the  ctiance  to  preserve 
and  protect  water  quality  within  the  Sus- 
quehanna Basin.  We  must  not  let  It  pass 
by. 

The  compact  offers  us  the  vehicle  to 
do  this.  With  the  Commission,  the  water 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  thus  the  water 
inflow  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  can  be 
clean  and  healthy. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OP  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  BILL  TO 
INCREASE  STANDARD  TAX  DE- 
EKJCTION,    FEBRUARY    25,    1969 

Mr.  BifRb  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  25,  1969,  I  made  a 
statement  for  television  on  my  bill  to  In- 
crease the  standard  income  tax  deduc- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  that  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Btro  Wotru)  tJp  Tax  Dkouction 

Of  all  the  taxpayers  In  tbla  country  who 
need  a  break,  those  In  the  lower  and  middle 
Income  brackets  need  It  most.  Many  citizens 
elect  to  take  the  standard  deduction  so  they 
can  avoid  the  trouble  of  itemizing  such  ex- 
penses as  doctor  bills.  But  the  standard 
deduction  needs  to  be  increased  to  give  mean- 
ingful tax  relief.  The  present  general  stand- 
ard deduction — established  in  1948 — allows 
10  percent,  or  a  maximum  of  $1,000.  This  is 
not  high  enough  In  light  of  today's  cost  of 
living.  So.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  In- 
crease this  deduction  to  14  percent,  with  a 
maximum  of  $1,800.  This  would  also  spare 
additional  taxpayers  of  having  to  itemize 
their  expenses  to  get  the  same  tax  relief.  With 
all  the  talk  about  tax  reform  this  year,  I 
believe  that  what  is  equally  needed  is  to 
give  some  measure  of  tax  relief  to  the  average 
taxpayer. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND  DRUGS  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  become  the  primary  issue  of 
local  concern.  Most  people  have  assumed 
that  the  problem  here  was  simply  one  of 
so-called  "street  crime"  and  that  orga- 
nized crime  had  not  yet  stretched  its  ten- 
tacles into  the  Nation's  Capital.  However, 
two  articles  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  February  26  cast  serious 
doubt  on  this  assumption,  and  I  wish  to 
bring  them  to  the  Senate's  attention. 

The  first,  by  John  Fialka,  quotes  Ralph 
Salerno,  one  of  America's  leading  experts 
on  organized  crime,  to  the  effect  that 
Washington  has  a  serious  problem  with 
organized  crime.  Salerno  points  specifi- 
cally to  the  connections  between  narco- 
tics and  gambling  in  Washington  and  the 
operations  of  the  national  crime  syndi- 
cates. While  some  of  Mr.  Salerno's  re- 
marks are  bound  to  spark  controversy, 
I  think  everyone  should  read  them. 


The  second  article  In  the  Wednesday 

Star,  written  by  Charles  Conconi  and 
Winston  Groom,  is  entitled  "Heroin:  Be- 
hind the  Statistics  on  Crime."  It  is  a 
graphic  description  of  the  "hard  drugs" 
problem  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  and 
its  relation  to  the  general  crime  prob- 
lem. The  article  describes  the  compli- 
cated international  machinery  by  which 
the  Mafia  markets  heroin.  This  network 
stretches  from  the  hills  of  Turkey  to  the 
streets  of  the  ghetto,  and  Its  operations 
demonstrate  that  organized  crime  is  "big 
business"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  critical  of  the  last 
administration  for  what  I  considered  in- 
sufBcient  attention  to  the  problem  of  or- 
ganized crime.  I  am  gratified  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  have  pledged  to  devote  the  nec- 
essary resources  to  doing  something 
about  it.  As  the  articles  in  the  Evening 
Star  make  plain,  a  vigorous  attack  on 
organized  crime  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
an  attack  on  the  problem  of  street  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Feb.  26, 

1969] 
OaoANizxD  Cxncs  a  Phoblkm  in  Distxxct, 

EXPKXT  Sats 

(By  John  Flalka) 

A  specialist  in  the  field  of  crime  syndicates 
said  today  that  Washington  and  Baltimore 
have  serious  problems  with  organized  crime, 
especially  In  the  areas  of  gambling  and  nar- 
cotics. 

"You  have  a  problem  in  Washington.  I 
don't  know  if  the  public  is  aware  of  it.  but 
certainly  the  professionals  are,"  Ralph  Sa- 
lerno, a  former  top  New  York  City  detective 
and  ru>w  an  antlcrlme  consultant,  com- 
mented after  a  seminar  on  crime  before  a 
group  of  businessmen  in  Baltlniore. 

Salerno  is  consultant  to  the  National 
Counsel  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  which 
has  held  a  number  of  seminars  throughout 
the  country  to  alert  business  of  the  danger 
of  syndicated  crime. 

Salerno  said  that  the  existence  of  orga- 
nized crime  has  a  definite  connection  with 
the  rise  of  street  crimes,  a  relationship,  be 
added,  that  has  never  been  given  detailed 
study. 

He  said  that  in  the  slums,  the  fact  that  the 
big  numbers  operator,  the  pimp  and  the  dope 
pusher  "make  it"  and  drive  Cadillacs,  al- 
though most  are  high  school  dropouts,  has 
a  profound  effect  on  youth. 

Washington,  he  said,  is  becoming  a  "major 
narcotics  center"  and  has  ties  In  that  way 
to  organized  crime.  Law  enforcement  officials 
have  begun  to  notice  that  some  drugs,  pri- 
marily cocaine,  are  being  Imported  into  New 
York  from  the  South,  passing  through  Wash- 
ington— a  reversal  of  the  familiar  flow. 

The  Washington  area  also  has  major  traffic 
in  illegal  gambling  that  is  also  tied  to  crime 
syndicates  In  New  York  and  elsewhere,  Sa- 
lerno added. 

He  said  that  because  the  Mafia  has  been 
unable  to  control  the  supplies  of  LSD,  which 
can  be  made  locally,  and  marijuana,  which 
grows  almost  anywhere,  they  have  gone  out 
of  that  business.  But  if  police  persist  in  con- 
centrating on  the  LSD  and  marijuana  areas. 
Salerno  said,  they  will  simply  drive  out  the 
"amateurs"  and  establish  the  market  for  the 
"professionals." 

PRorrr  raoM  cBnro 
Salerno  polned  out  that  a  New  York  study 
showed  that  while  the  government  pumps 


$33  million  into  one  ghetto  precinct  In  wel- 
fare checlcs.  organized  crime  was  taking  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  back  out.  The 
numbers  racket  alone  took  out  $23  million, 
estimated  conservatively,  he  added. 

Salerno,  former  supervisor  of  detectives 
for  the  New  York  City  Police  Intelligence 
Unit,  said  law  officials  must  dry  up  the 
sources  of  narcotics  by  going  after  major  dis- 
tributors. He  also  said  that  government  must 
take  the  profit  out  of  gambling  and  numbers 
by  legalizing  and  operating  government  lot- 
teries. 


Heboin:  Behind  the  Statistics  on  Crime 
(By  Charles  Conconi  and  Winston  Groom) 

Heroin — a  powdered  white  drug  with 
strongly  addictive  properties — is  not  a  new 
street-corner  commodity  in  Washington.  But 
federal  and  local  officials  are  becoming 
increasingly  convinced  that  it  Is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  city's  growing  crime  rate. 
In  his  Initial  message  on  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, 10  days  after  taking  office.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  said  that  the  need  for 
narcotics  is  "a  direct  cause  of  much  of  the 
District's  crime  by  driving  the  narcotic  user 
to  commit  crime  to  support  his  habit.  Many 
armed  robberies,  assaults  and  bank  holdups 
are  directly  related  to  narcotics  use." 

Pour  days  ago  the  President  reemphasized 
the  point  in  a  memorandum  to  Atty.  Gen. 
John  N.  Mitchell  directing  him  to  see  wheth- 
er more  money  will  be  needed  from  Con- 
gress to  cope  with  this  "acute  and  growing 
problem."  At  the  same  time  he  told  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to 
"concentrate  its  efforts  and  channel  Its  avail- 
able resources  to  deal  with  the  problem"  In 
the  District  and  In  the  cities  that  supply 
narcotics  to  Washington. 

On  Capitol  Hill.  Washington  area  congress- 
men have  expressd  their  concern.  Sen.  Joseph 
Tydings.  D-Md.,  has  asked  judges  presiding 
In  Washington  courts  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  legislation  requiring  analysis  of 
the  urine  of  persons  charged  with  certain 
crimes  to  determine  if  the  accused  was  on 
some  narcotic  and  to  deny  him  ball  if  he  was. 

Rep.  Gilbert  Gude,  R-Md.,  recently  said 
"the  linkage  between  the  vast  portion  of 
shoplifting,  housebreaking  and  holdups  and 
the  drug  addict  Is  well  confirmed." 

Metropolitan  Police  robbery  detectives  have 
said  that  about  30  percent  of  the  suspects 
arrested  In  connection  with  recent  bank 
robberies  were  narcotics  users. 

Dr.  Murray  Grant,  District  health  direc- 
tor, has  reported  that  two- thirds  of  the  men 
at  the  Lorton  Reformantory  and  95  percent 
of  the  females  at  the  Women's  Detention 
Center  are  addicts. 

Despite  these  evidences  of  rising  concern 
over  narcotics  and  crime,  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  detailed  evidence  is  still  lacking 
of  the  extent  of  the  city's  drug  problem 
and  of  Its  precise  relation  to  the  crime  sta- 
tistics— especially  to  crimes  of  violence  like 
armed  robbery. 

Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  W.  Fletcher,  for 
one.  admits  that  the  District  lacks  any 
sound  statistics  on  the  number  of  narcotics 
users  In  Washington.  The  figure  given  In 
the  Crime  Commission  report  and  cited  by 
police  for  heroin  users  Is  1.200.  Dr.  Grant 
estimates  there  are  5.000. 

Estimates  as  high  as  12.000  come  from 
other  sources,  such  as'  Marlon  Barry,  direc- 
tor of  Pride.  Inc.;  R.  Rlmsky  Atkinson,  di- 
rector of  the  Health  Department's  narcotics 
treatment  center,  and  Ernest  Dixon,  an  as- 
sistant director  of  Bonabond,  the  United 
Planning  Organization  addict  rehabilitation 
center. 

Whatever  the  number,  the  average  addict 
hsM  a  $50-a-day  habit  (Dr.  Grant's  estimate) 
and  to  maintain  It  he  must  steal  $200  to 
$500  a  day  In  merchandise  and  sell  It  to  a 
"fence." 

Using  the  lower  figure  of  $200  worth  of 
merchandise  a  day,  and  a  figure  of  5,000 
users,  that  puts  the  cost  to  the  city  at  $1 
million  dally. 
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Officials  who  discuss  narcotics  have  a  com- 
mon difficulty  in  deciding  whether  they  are 
talldng  about  users,  abusers,  addicts  or 
drug-dependent   persons. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
defines  a  user  as  one  who  takes  drugs  oc- 
casionally ("chipping."  as  they  say  on  the 
streets);  an  addict  Is  one  who  goes  into  a 
severe  withdrawal  reaction  when  he  Is  un- 
able to  get  drugs.  It  Is  this  desperate  state. 
It  Is  argued,  that  drives  the  "hard-liner"  to 
do    anything    to    get    heroin. 

Because  the  word  addict  carries  the  con- 
notation of  an  individual  who  Is  completely 
locked  into  the  drug  habit,  most  health  and 
even  police  officials  feel  that  the  word  "drug 
dependent"  is  probably  more  useful. 

TYPE     OP     DRUG     COUNTS 

A  major  factor  In  the  misunderstanding 
and  unreliability  of  statistics  for  the  city's 
drug  problem  Is  that  even  when  figures  have 
been  compiled  there  was  no  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  an  individual  was  using  an 
addictive  drug  like  heroin  or  was  a  glue 
sniffer  or  a  smoker  of  marijuana,  a  non- 
addlctlve  substance. 

There  Is  an  extensive  traffic  In  mind- 
affecting  chemicals  and  other  substances  in 
the  city's  "drug"  subculture  that  extends 
Into  the  most  prosperous  as  well  as  the 
poorest  neighborhoods. 

The  varieties  are  in  two  general  cate- 
gories— those  of  medical  value  that  are  legal 
and  those  of  no  such  value  that  are  Illegal. 

The  legitimate  drugs  with  medical  uses, 
which  have  been  grabbed  up  by  dependent 
persons  and  youths  experimenting  for 
"kicks,"  Include  the  amphetamines  (pep 
pills) ,  barbiturates,  cocaine,  codeine,  metha- 
phetamlne  and  morphine.  Some  of  these 
are  addictive,  but  not  all. 

In  the  category  of  drugs  that  are  Illegal 
and  of  no  medical  value  are  the  rarely  found 
opium;  the  chemical  hallucinogens  like  LSD; 
marijuana  and  heroin. 

Washington's  Illegal  traffic  In  drugs  is 
mainly  In  marijuana,  cocaine  and  heroin. 
And  of  these,  heroin  is  the  principal  target 
of  official  concern. 

Heroin  use  creates  an  expensive  depend- 
ency that  usually  can  be  supported  only  by 
crime.  More  and  more,  lately,  the  heroin- 
dependent  criminal  seems  to  be  turning  from 
simple  larcenies  to  support  his  habit  and  Is 
committing  crimes  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

He  Is  generally  younger  and.  as  some  for- 
mer addicts  and  those  who  work  with  ad- 
dicts maintain,  he  Is  nervous,  doesn't  know 
how  to  handle  himself  or  the  threat  of 
being  without  heroin  and  is  consequently 
dangerotis. 

It  means  nothing  to  the  drug-dependent 
person  that  most  heroin  available  in  Wash- 
ington is  so  diluted  that  his  dependency  is 
more  mental  than  physical.  He  thinks  he's 
an  addict,  they  argue,  so  he  Is  one. 

HEROOf   A   NEWCOMER 

Heroin,  for  all  Its  publicity.  Is  a  relative 
newcomer  to  the  world  narcotics  family. 
Like  a  number  of  other  narcotic  drugs.  It  Is 
derived  from  the  opium  poppy,  which  is 
grown  principally  In  Asia  Minor. 

The  addictive  properties  of  the  poppy  have 
been  known  for  centuries.  Opium  use  was 
spread  In  China  In  the  9th  Century  by  trav- 
eling Arabs.  By  the  17th  Century  it  had  be- 
come a  serious  problem  In  China  and,  in 
1729,  the  Chinese  government  Issued  an  edict 
against  the  drug. 

In  the  Western  world  opium  did  not  be- 
come a  major  problem  until  the  invention 
of  the  hypodermic  syringe  in  1848.  That  in- 
vention, coupled  with  the  discovery  of  mor- 
phine, an  opium  derivative,  in  1816,  produced 
an  important  paln-rellevlng  combination 
that  was  put  to  great  use  during  the  wars  of 
that  period  of  history. 

Morphine  was  the  moet-used  anesthetic 
during  the  American  Civil  War  and  con- 
tinued m  wide  use.  It  was  discovered  about 
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the  turn  of  the  century  that  many  ex- 
soldiers  and  formerly  ill  persons  had  become 
hopelessly  addicted  to  the  drug. 

In  the  early  19008  German  scientists  ex- 
tracted heroin  from  morphine,  and  It  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  as  a  cure 
for  morphine  addiction.  It  didn't  take  long 
for  the  white,  off-white  or  brown  crystalline 
powder  to  show  addictive  properties  that  far 
exceeded  those  of  morphine.  So  by  the  early 
1920s  the  drug  was  banned  by  federal  statute. 

By  that  time,  however,  enough  people  had 
learned  how  to  use  it  so  that  racketeers  could 
establish  a  lucrative  illegal  traffic  In  the  drug. 

The  typical  heroin-dependent  person  to- 
day, police  and  health  officials  agree,  doesn't 
start  by  shooting  the  liquified  heroin  Into 
his  veins.  Generally  he  starts  by  smoking 
marijuana.  He  likes  the  feeling  of  great  per- 
ceptlveness  and  pleasure  that  smoking  mari- 
juana gives. 

a  greater  "kick" 

Somewhere  along  the  line  he  hears  about 
or  Is  offered  a  more  powerful  "kick."  Then 
drugs  like  cocaine  and  heroin  come  Into  the 
picture. 

Most  officials  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
they  don't  believe  smoking  marijuana 
causes  heroin  dependency.  But,  they  add,  the 
majority  of  the  heroin-dependent  persons 
admit  to  having  started  out  with  marijuana. 
The  typical  experimenter  takes  either  her- 
oin or  cocaine  and  begins  "snorting"  or 
snuffing  It  up  his  nose.  This  gives  a  fast  re- 
action but  eventually  It  becomes  too  painful 
because  the  powder  Irritates  and  burns  the 
nasal  membranes. 

Then,  struggling  both  for  a  greater  eu- 
phoria and  for  escape,  the  dependent  person 
goes  to  liquefied  heroin,  shooting  It  Into  his 
veins. 

The  initial  reaction  to  using  heroin  is  un- 
pleasant; the  experimenter  generally  feels 
sick.  A  calming  period  follows,  with  feelings 
of  ease  and  comfort  and  an  absence  of  wor- 
ries. A  feeling  of  exhilaration  Is  rare  and 
most  addicts  say  they  take  heroin  to  stay 
"normal." 

Aside  from  the  multiple  health  dangers 
caused  by  using  unclean  needles,  the  heroin- 
dependent  person  shooting  more  and  more 
of  the  drug  into  his  veins  faces  the  real  risk 
of  a  drug  overdose  causing  coma  and  death 
from  respiratory  failure. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  shooting  the 
drug  into  any  possible  vein  on  the  body  the 
dependent  person,  if  he  survives  all  the  other 
deadly  dangers  of  drug  dependency.  Is  likely 
to  reach  a  point  where  he  "burns  out"  and 
no  longer  uses  or  drives  himself  to  get  the 
drug.  Among  other  things,  he  has  run  out 
of  veins  on  his  body  to  puncture  with  a 
needle. 

Ernest  Dixon  of  Bonabond  says,  "Addicts 
sort  of  burn  out  after  about  20  years  or 
so  on  the  Junk.  It's  more  of  a  psychological 
thing;  they  Just  get  tired.  But  most  of  them 
d.  n't  live  that  long.  The  mortality  rate  is 
about  65  percent.  And  most  of  them  don't 
die  from  narcotics  themselves,  but  from  re- 
lated ills — pneumonia,  heptatitis,  tetanus. 
Drugs  debilitate  you  pretty  badly." 

Almost  all  of  the  heroin  used  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  Turkey.  According  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  most  heroin  is  smuggled  out  of  Tur- 
key by  French  mobsters  from  Corsica. 


MAITA  LINKS  SKETCHED 

The  Corslcans  have  connections  with  the 
Mafia  in  New  York  City,  who  bring  the  drugs 
into  the  country  under  any  smuggling  ruse 
that  can  be  thought  up.  Eventually,  no  mat- 
ter where  it  enters  the  country,  most  of  the 
heroin  ends  up  in  New  York  City  where  the 
Mafia  "cuts"  It  and  parcels  It  out  around  the 
nation. 

The  mobsters  generally  cut  the  pure  raw 
heroin  twice,  using  milk  sugar.  Then  It  Is 
known  as  "two-cut"  heroin.  This  dilution  is 
the  first  of  many  cuts  made  before  It  reaches 
the  user. 


Narcotics  agents  say  the  drug  is  cut  by 
nearly  every  hand  it  passes  through  in  the 
intricate  underworld  distribution  process.  It 
has  been  diluted  seven  or  eight  times  before 
it  reaches  the  streets  of  Wa.shington.  The 
heroin  sold  here  Is  referred  to  as  "garbage" 
because  profit-greedy  distributors  and  push- 
ers often  have  cut  it  with  anything  available, 
even  cleansers  and  talcum  powder. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  typical  Washington 
heroin-user  ever  gtot  a  packet  containing 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  pure 
drug,  he  would  die  from  an  overdose. 

As  an  example  of  the  profits  involved, 
narcotics  officials  say  that  a  Turkish  farmer 
receives  $350  for  10  kilograms  (about  25 
pounds)  of  raw  opium.  That  amount  pro- 
duces one  kilogram  of  roughly  pure  heroin, 
which  then  sells  for  upwards  of  $20,000.  By 
the  time  this  amount  of  the  cut  and  re-cut 
drug  reaches  Its  final  destination — the 
user — it  sells  for  more  than  $225,000. 

There  are  conflicting  views  of  the  narcotics 
organization  in  Washington  itself.  One  De- 
partment of  Justice  official  says  that  Wash- 
ington heroin  traffic  is  hardly  organized  at 
all.  "It  is  largely  a  free-lance  operation  with 
everybody  and  his  brother  In  for  a  small 
piece  of  It.  There  is  no  place  to  focus.  Even 
if  you  arrested  every  pusher  there  is  no  place 
to  focus. 

PtrSHERS     AND    DIS-rRlBtTTORS 

Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  agents  agree 
that  it  is  mainly  the  pushers,  often  addicts 
themselves,  who  handle  much  of  the  traffic 
here.  They  estimate  that  there  are  about  12 
major  distributors,  all  non-users,  who  are 
involved  in  some  larger  money. 
But  Ernest  Dixon  says: 
"Traffic  in  narcotics  is  no  small-time  oper- 
ation here.  We're  dealing  with  a  very 
sophisticated  hlgh-claa»  criminal.  It's  hard 
to  become  a  big-time  pusher — first  you  need 
cash,  maybe  $10,000  or  so — and  even  then 
It's  hard  to  get  in  with  the  big  boys  In  New 
York.  If  you  or  I  tried,  or  even  asked  about 
It,  chances  are  we'd  be  found  floating  around 
in  Sheepshead  Bay." 

At  the  beginning  the  heroin  user  may  take 
about  three  capsules  of  the  powder,  at  $1.50 
each,  three  times  a  day.  In  his  search  for  the 
elusive  euphoria  he  increases  this  to  as  many 
as  15  caps  three  times  a  day,  or  about  five 
cubic  centimeters  a  dose. 

The  relaxing  feeling  from  the  drug  lasts 
about  four  hours  and  it  takes  about  another 
two  to  "come  down."  Within  18  hours  after 
the  shot  the  dependent  person  begins  expe- 
riencing the  acute  distress  of  withdrawal 
and  begins  looking  for  another  "fix"  or  shot. 
Police  say  that  heroin-dependent  persons 
m  the  District  range  from  the  one  who  Is 
only  "snorting"  a  few  times  a  week  or  on 
irregular  occasions,  to  the  "stomp>down 
strung  out"  ones  with  dally  habits  costing 
more  than  $100. 

The  typical  pattern  Is  changing.  One  agent 
at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  says  "20  years  ago  we  used  to 
have  to  give  an  addict  a  shot  so  he  could 
stand  up  in  court  to  be  arraigned.  Now  all 
most  of  these  guys  get  Is  a  running  nose  and 
a  headache." 

As  the  President's  Crime  Commission  re- 
ported "the  drug  available  on  the  street 
today  is  jrenerally  so  far  diluted  that  the 
typical  addict  does  not  develop  profound 
physical  dependence  and  therefore  does  not 
suffer  serious  withdrawal  symptoms." 

A  Metropolitan  Police  narcotics  detective 
said  that  in  recent  years  the  department  has 
seen  few  addicts  suffering  the  kind  of  with- 
drawal pains  "that  forced  us  to  delay  ar- 
raignment while  he  was  taken  to  St.  Eliza- 
beths for  treatment  ...  we  haven't  seen  any 
real  hard  core  addicts." 

Another  change  Is  in  the  kind  of  crime  en- 
gaged In  by  the  user  to  get  money  for  his 
habit.  While  crimes  like  petty  and  grand  lar- 
ceny, pocketbook  snatching,  pickpocketing 
and  burglary  have  been  the  traditional  crimes 
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of  the  dnig-ufter.  recantly  he  has  been  In- 
creasingly involved  In  armed  robberlea. 

It  U  the  rapid  tucceealon  of  gunmen  niah- 
ing  into  the  Seven-EXeren,  the  High's  Store 
or  branch  bank,  nervously  waving  a  gun  and 
demanding  a  quick  handful  of  money  before 
bolting  through  the  door,  that  has  most 
police  and  city  officials  concerned. 

Most  enforcement  officials  say  that  for  a 
true  picture,  the  heroin-user's  record  should 
be  examined  to  see  If  he  was  engaged  in  crlm- 
inal  behavior  before  he  went  on  drugs.  They 
point  out  that  the  19«7  Crime  Commission 
Report  showed  that  72  percent  of  all  known 
heroin-users  had  an  arrest  for  some  other 
criminal   act   prior   to   their   flrst   narcoUcs 

While  these  statistics  do  not  specify  what 
crimes  the  addicts  committed  prior  to  their 
flrst  narcotics  offense,  many  law  enforcement 
officials  today  question  how  far  a  reduction 
of  the  drug  addiction  problem  will  reduce 
crime  since  most  addicts  seem  to  be  the  crim- 
inally oriented  anyway. 

CAUTTON  onxaro 

The  Crime  Commission  offered  a  similar 
caxitton  when  It  concluded  that  "the  simple 
truth  is  that  the  addict  or  drug-user's  re- 
sponsibility for  all  non-drug  offenses  Is  un- 
known Obviously  It  Is  great  .  .  .  but  there  la 
no  reliable  data  to  assess  properly  the  com- 
mon assertion  that  drug-users  or  addicts  are 
responsible  for  50  percent  of  all  crime  " 

The  main  goal  of  the  anti-drug  drive,  after 
detection.  Is  rehabilitation.  Concerned  that 
most  drug  rehabilitation  programs  have  been 
unsatisfactory  because  the  majority  of  drug- 
dependent  persons  return  to  heroin  after 
completing  treatment,  local  officials  are  look- 
ing with  interest  at  an  experiment  that  has 
been  run  In  New  York  City  with  a  cheap 
substitute  drug  called  methadone. 

District  officials  have  decided  to  try  a  simi- 
lar pilot  cUnlc  here  where  the  heroin  de- 
pendent person  will  come  for  a  daUy  doae  of 
the  synthetic  drug.  His  dependency  will  be 
transferred  from  heroin  to  methadone. 

The  patien-  becomes  a  methadone  addict. 
He  receives  small  doses  at  flrst  and,  at  most, 
experiences  a  smaU  "high  "  He  Is  gradually 
taken  to  a  plateau  with  greater  dosts. 

Once  there,  say  proponenu  of  methadone 
like  the  cltv  Health  director.  Dr.  Grant,  he 
has  been  given  a  relatively  cheap  habit— 
estimated  as  costing  10  cents  a  day— and 
Incomes  a  useful  member  of  the  community 
who  can  hold  a  Job  and  maintain  a  family. 
More  importantly.  If  he  tries  to  shoot  heroin, 
the  old  drug  has  no  effect. 

Many  narcotics  agents  and  police  officials 
are  suspicious  of  methadone  because  It  re- 
sulU  in  a  lifetime  addiction.  They  point  out 
that  morphine  once  was  considered  the  treat- 
ment for  opium  addiction  and  heroin  was 
used  as  a  cure  for  morphine. 

RlmsXy  Atkinson,  who  oper;ites  the  Health 
Department's  reh.;bllltatlon  cUnlc  on  13th 
Street  NW.  said  he  has  told  Dr.  Grant  that 
he  believes  methadone  should  be  used  only  as 
an  absolut*"  last  step  in  tfeatmcnt. 

He  savs  there  Is  expensive  medical  sup- 
portive care  in  administering  the  drug  and 
warns  that  because  of  t^e  very  low  potency 
of  Washington  heroin,  most  patients  will 
have  to  be  carefullv  brought  to  a  mainte- 
nance >vel  because,  as  with  heroin,  an  over- 
dose of  methadone  can  kill. 

Bven  though  the  District  has  taken  a  flrst 
step  In  the  direction  methadone,  there  1» 
considerable  agreemen.  among  city  officials 
that  the  extent  of  the  problem  must  be  fur- 
ther defined  and  more  accurate  systems  of 
gathering  information  and  computing  sta- 
tistics must  be  devised. 

There  Is  general  aere?ment  that  urlnalysla 
for  an  arrested  person  U  an  important  ■tep 
in  Identifying  the  heroin-users.  If  consUtu- 
tlonal  problems  Involved  in  forcing  the  test 
or  making  the  results  available  to  the  court 
are  avoided. 

But  these  are  only  the  flrst  steps,  offldaU 
agree. 
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with  the  direction  given  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Justice  Department,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  will 
be  adding  personnel  to  mount  a  sterner  of- 
fensive In  the  District  and  in  those  cities 
that  supply  the  drug  to  Washington. 

Training  programs  will  be  set  up  to  Im- 
prove the  detection,  apprehension  and  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  dependent  persons.  Tech- 
nical and  scientific  assUtance  also  will  be 
given  to  the  District. 

The  rising  crime  rate  has  sUmulated  these 
measure*.  Hopefully  they  will  result  In  a  re- 
duction both  In  crimes  and  In  the  human 
misery  behind  the  crimes. 


REMOVAL  OP  KENNETH  S.  COOK 
OP  NEW  MEXICO  FROM  HIS  POSI- 
TION AS  CIVILIAN  MISSILE  SCI- 
ENTIST 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Kenneth  S.  Cook,  for  several  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Alamogordo.  N.  Mex..  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Air  Porce  at  HoUoman  Air 
Force  Base  as  a  civilian  missile  scientist, 
has  been  removed  from  his  job  anci^  re- 
tired on  the  grounds  of  mental  disability. 
Mr.  Cook  protested  his  dismissal  and 
sought  a  hearing  on  his  case  before  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  argued 
that  the  Air  Porce  was  the  accuser,  judge, 
and  jui-y  and  that  he  was  convicted  with- 
out a  hearing,  without  knowing  what 
evidence  was  presented  against  him,  and 
without  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
witnesses.  The  Civil  Service  Commis.sion 
denied  Mr.  Cook  a  hearing  on  the  basis 
that  the  regulations  did  not  provide  for 
a  hearing  on  medical  disability  retire- 
ment. However,  the  Commission  was  at 
that  time  preparing  to  publish  regula- 
tions that  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  such  cases. 

My  office  and  others  have  worked  for 
over  a  year  trying  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved  that  Mr.  Cook 
was  unjustly  retired  and  that  the  case 
should  be  reopened  and  a  hearing  held. 
A  review  of  the  civil  service  files  and  the 
Information  furnished  my  office  by  Mr. 
Cook  and  others  who  know  him  leaves  a 
strong  Indication  that  there  was  a  per- 
sonal conflict  of  long  standing  between 
Mr.  Cook  and  one  of  his  superiors,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  period  of  harass- 
ment of  Mr.  Cook  leading  up  to  his  dis- 
missal. 

Several  members  of  the  press  have 
become  interested  in  the  case  and  have 
written  articles  pointing  out  that  a  com- 
petent and  fine  scientist  has  had  his 
good  record  and  reputation  destroyed 
simply  because  he  incurred  the  wrath  of 
his  military  superiors  by  refusing  to  sign 
a  report  that  he  honestly  felt  to  be  inac- 
curate and  because  he  criticized  what  he 
believed  to  be  wasteful  spending. 

If  this  can  happen  to  a  person  with 
the  background  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
Cook,  it  could  happen  to  others  in  Gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Cook  and  an 
article  entitled  "Defense  Department 
Dumps  Scientist  Who  Criticized  Extrava- 
gance." written  by  a  well-known  re- 
porter. Mr.  Leslie  H.  Whitten.  of  Hearst 
newspapers,  and  published  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser  of  February  9.  1969. 


I  recommend  this  for  reading  by  Sena- 
tors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BiocRAPHT  or  Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Cook 
Mr.  Cook  was  Hoosler-bom  and  raised  on 
a  farm,  being  bom  13  August  1913  near 
Lebanon.  Indiana,  In  Boone  County  near  In- 
dianapolis. He  attended  a  country  elemen- 
tary school  and  began  a  unique  record  of 
attending  school  without  missing  a  class  for 
sixteen  academic  years.  After  attending 
Lebanon  High  School  he  attended  Earlhani 
College  In  1932  at  Richmond.  Indiana,  for 
one  semester.  Although  he  was  attendlni: 
college  on  a  scholarship  he  was  financlally 
unable  to  continue  the  year. 

After  working  two  and  a  half  years  In  a 
machine  shop  he  returned  to  Earlham  College 
on  his  scholarship  In  1935  and  while  majoring 
In  Physics  and  Mathematics  was  a  physics 
laboratory  undergraduate  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  College  Observatory  for  three  years 
until  graduating  In  1938.  In  1938  to  1940  Mr 
Cook  attended  the  Indiana  University  Grad- 
uate School  and  while  taking  a  full  course 
majoring  in  Experimental  Physics  he  was  a 
teaching  assistant  for  the  two  years.  In  193<t 
he  received  the  Masters  Degree  with  the 
thesis  being.  'Examination  of  the  Design  of 
a  Cyclotron  Electromagnet".  At  this  time  the 
Indiana  cyclotron  under  construction  was 
the  second  largest  In  the  world  and  Mr. 
Cook's  assignment  was  to  predict  the  deu- 
teron  output  energy  and  the  effect  of  thp 
fringing  field.  In  1940  he  entered  defense 
work  and  was  a  test  engineer  at  Allison  Encl- 
neerlng  and  a  sound  engineer  at  RCA,  both 
located  In  Indianapolis. 

In  November  1941,  Mr.  Cook  Joined  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  Reserve  on  a  direct  ap- 
pointment and  was  Immediately  on  active 
duty  with  an  assignment  to  go  to  England  as 
an  official  observer.  After  World  War  11  began 
Lt.  Cook  went  to  England  early  in  1942  and 
after  attending  the  Radar  School  cf  the  Burv 
Military  Cohege  of  Science  was  assigned  In 
the  British  Army  as  a  regimental  radar  main- 
tenance officer  m  the  Canterbury  District. 
After  this  assignment  was  concluded  late  in 
1942  Lt.  Cook  returned  stateside  and  at  Hnr- 
rlsburg.  Pn..  activated  the  4th  echelon  main- 
tenance shop,  servicing  the  ground  radars  on 
the  middle  Atlantic  Coast. 

In  1943  Lr.  Cook  was  attached  to  the  Air 
Corps  and  alter  having  activated  the  flrst 
Air  Corps  Electronic  Countermeasures  School 
at  Robblns  Field.  Georgia,  he  was  sent  to 
India  as  an  ECM  maintenance  officer  with 
the  58th  Bomb  Wing  of  B29's.  He  served  as 
the  senior  Signal  Corps  ECM  maintenance 
officer  with  the  58th  Bomb  Wing  throughout 
its  India  and  Marlanna  campaigns.  Although 
not  on  flying  status.  Lt.  Cook  was  on  one 
B29  mission  serving  as  squadron  ECM  oper- 
ator. After  the  end  of  hostilities  he  returned 
stateside  and  because  the  academic  year  had 
already  started  Lt.  Cook  elected  to  stay  In 
service  another  year.  He  was  assigned  at  the 
Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labs  a«  the  as- 
sistant project  officer  for  the  Signal  Corps 
participation  at  White  Sands  In  extended 
range  tracking  of  the  V-2  flrlngs. 

In  1946  Mr.  Cook  left  active  duty  to  teach 
Physics  at  North  Dakota  SUte  College.  After 
one  semester  he  transferred  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut.  Here  he  taught  several 
levelc  of  Physics  Including  "Mathematical 
Physics"  which  was  the  flrst  formal  graduate 
course  in  Physics  uught  at  the  University. 
He  also  served  on  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Academic  Standards.  During  the  summer  of 
1949  he  worked  as  a  consultant  at  the  Signal 
Corps  Engineering  Labs  and  then  accepted 
an  appointment  at  the  Air  Force  InsUtute 
of  Technology  on  the  Physics  staff.  Here  he 
served  also  as  a  consultant  to  the  Armament 
Lab  on  flre  control  problems. 
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In  i960  Mr.  Cook  transferred  to  the  Bal- 
listic Research  Labs  where  h»  was  primarily 
involved   with   the  study  on  the  optimum 
family  of  field  arUUery  weapons.  He  made 
contributions     on     fragmentation     theory, 
wound  ballistic  criteria  and  overall  weapon 
system  analysis  techniques.  Only  because  of 
lack  of  advancement  potential  he  transferred 
to  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labs  In  1951. 
Mr  Cook  sUU  believes  that  the  original  per- 
sonnel  of   BRL   represented   the  best  group 
of  applied  scientists  ever  assembled.  With 
the  Signal  Corps  he  did  basic  and  applied 
research  on  the  design  of  ultra  low  frequency 
noise  cancellation  equipment  Acotistlcal  ar- 
rays up  to  4000  feet  long  were  developed  for 
Identifying  atomic  detonations  at  long  range. 
In   1952   Mr.   Cook  returned  to  ordnance 
work  as  Chief  of  the  Data  Reduction  and 
Analysis  Section  at  the  Arniament  Labora- 
tory. Naval  Air  Te«t  Center.  After  two  years 
he  Joined  the  senior  staff  at  the  Air  Force 
Armament  Center  as  an  analyst  on  fire  con- 
trol and  overall  evaluation.  Among  several 
project*  such  as  the  rocket  coUUlon  In  Inter- 
ception he  reviewed  the  development  of  the 
FlOO  armament  system  from  Its  early  pessi- 
mistic period  to  Its  development  as  one  of 
the  best  all-aroimd  delivery  systems.  As  a 
member  of  the  U3AF  Committee  for  project 
"Gun-Val",  he  was  Involved  In  analyzing  the 
upgrading    of    fighter    aircraft    armament. 
According  to  Mr.  Cook  It  Is  now  eight  years 
later,  but  many  of  the  better  present  con- 
cepts on  COIN  or  Navy  LVA  systems  seem  to 
be  reminiscent  of  proposaU  considered   for 
Gen  MechUng,  then  CO  of  AFAC. 

In  1956  he  left  Civil  service  to  become  vice 
president  of  DBM  Research  CorporaUon  at 
Cocoa  Beach  on  giUded  missile  R.  &  D.  instru- 
mentation. Then  in  1967,  Mr.  Cook  joined 
North  American  Aviation  as  a  research  spe- 
cialist on  weapon  system  analysis  working 
principally  as  the  senior  technical  evaluator 
on  the  A3J  aircraft.  This  NAA  project  on 
the  Navy's  first  supersonic  attack  plane  Intro- 
duced many  new  technical  problems,  par- 
tlctUarly  on  weapon  system  delivery.  Most  of 
the  problems  were  solved  technically.  In  1964 
Mr  Cook  Joined  the  Office  of  Research  Anal- 
yses and  has  been  parUclpatlng  in  studies  on 
ballistic  missile  defense. 

He  Is  single  and  hU  hobbles  Include  several 
sports,  the  prime  one  being  shooting  In  con- 
junction with  hunting.  He  Is  rated  as  a  Pistol 
Life  Master,  and  besides  a  large  general  ptir- 
pose  technical  library  has  an  extensive  bal- 
llstlc  and  mlUtary  science  selection.  He  has  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German. 
Since  1964  he  has  been  listed  m  the  American 
Men  of  Science. 

Mr.  Cook  Is  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Ordnance  Assoclaitlon.  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion, the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Operations  Research  Society, 
the  Acoustical  Society  and  the  American  In- 
stitute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 

Bealde's  the  above  mentioned  project  re- 
ports he  has  written  over  fifteen  unpublished 
classified  papers  on  inBtrvunentatlon,  flre 
control  and  baUlstlcs. 

Defense  Department  Scientist  Who  Crtti- 

cizeb  Extravagance 

(By  Leslie  H.  Whitten) 

Washington. — The  Air  Force  has  drummed 

out  a  civilian  missile  scientist  on  a  mental 

disability  retirement  even  though  the  top 

Air    Porce    psychiatrist    said    they    had    no 

"sound  medical  basis"  In  the  records  to  do 

so. 


Still,  the  case  of  Kenneth  S.  Cook,  65, 
might  have  been  burled  In  conflicting 
medical  views  If  he  had  not  charged  that  his 
retirement  only  gathered  steam  because  he 
refused  to  change  study  data  critical  of  a 
projected  multl-bllllon  dollar,  pet  Air  Force 
weapons  system. 

The  truth  of  this  charge  cannot  be  deter- 
mined because  both  the  Air  Force  and  the 


Civil  Service  Commission  have  denied  the 
stocky,  balding  weapons  analyst  a  formal 
hearing. 

They  have  also  refused  Cook  a  hearing  on 
other  peculiar  gaps  In  the  case  which,  even  in 
the  kindest  light,  evokes  a  picture  of  Inter- 
agency backscratchlng  plus  outright  mis- 
representation. 

For  the  University  of  Indiana  master  of 
science  it  has  meant  loss  of  his  $16,152  a  year 
Job.  the  damaging  label  "paranoid  person- 
ality" and  the  $9000— his  life  savings  and 
then  some — he  has  spent  fighting  back. 

Worst  of  all  for  him,  his  $297  a  month 
pension  cannot  possibly  cover  a  court  fight — 
his  final  appellate  battleground.  And  he  Is 
too  broke  to  get  medical  checkups  for  a  mild 
diabetic   problem. 

The  Civil  Service  won't  even  let  him  see 
much  of  his  file,  contending  that  Its  medical 
statements— most  of  which  he  has  gotten 
through  doctors  and  friends  on  Capitol  Hill — 
would  upset  him. 

"I'm  too  dumb  to  quit,"  said  the  World 
War  II  Signals  Corps  officer.  Psychiatrists  Irt 
enlisted  to  help  him  fight  the  bureacuracy 
agree  he  should  get  a  job  back,  but  even 
they  call  him  rigid  and  obstinate.  That's 
what  has  kept  him  going. 

The  national  Import  of  the  Cook  case  lies 
In  mounting  charges  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  railroading  out  dissident  em- 
ployees—those who  blow  the  whistle  on  such 
things  as  oil  theft  In  Thailand,  phoney  de- 
parment  figures  on  aircraft  cost,  awesome 
contract  frauds. 

The  Cook  case's  combination  of  denial  of 
due  process  and  possible  defense  cover-up 
has  prompted  letters  to  the  CUvl  Service  and 
to  others  from  Sens.  Clinton  Anderson  (D- 
NM.),  Sam  Ervln  (D-N.C),  and  John  Mc- 
Clellan  (D-Ark.) .  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Ervln  wrote  then  Civil 
Service  Chairman  John  Macy: 

"It  would  appear  from  the  record  that 
officials  at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base  (N.M.), 
displeased  with  Mr.  Cook's  policy  criticisms  of 
their  operations,  may  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  many  loopholes  In  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations affecting  the  rights  of  individuals  in 
retirement  actions." 

Among  the  many  questions  raised  by  the 
case  are: 

Why  did  the  Air  Force  and  Civil  Service 
override  Lt.  Col.  PaiU  Grlssom,  top  Air  Force 
psychiatrist?  He  wrote  that  Cook's  Air  Force 
psychiatric  evaluation  reports  "do  not  sup- 
port the  conclusion  on  any  sound  medical 
basis  that  Mr.  Cook  was  Incapacitated  for 
performance  of  his  duties  set  forth  In  his 
Job  description." 

Why  did  the  Air  Porce,  ClvU  Service  and 
Defense  Department  insist  In  letters  to  Capi- 
tol Hill,  and  In  one  case  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  that  they  had  thoroughly 
investigated  the  case?  CalU  by  Hearst  News- 
papers to  Cook's  civilian  boss.  Dr.  Gerhard 
Eber:  the  phychologlcal  evaluator.  retired 
Lt  Col.  Herbert  Reynolds;  and  the  medical 
doctor  who  Initiated  the  case,  Lt.  Col.  Dwlght 
Newton,  brought  statements  that  not  one  of 
the  agencies'  Investigators  had  contacted  any 
of  them. 

Why  did  the  Civil  Service  retire  Cook  with- 
out checking  out  his  contention  that  a  clique 
at  Holloman  was  prejudiced  against  him? 
Hearst  Newspapers  found  from  a  base  direc- 
tory that  the  military  superior  with  whom 
Cook  clashed  lived  one  door  away  from  Dr. 
Newton,  who  as  base  hospital  head  put  the 
medical  case  In  motion.  Dr.  Newton  acknowl- 
edged that  he  and  the  superior,  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  were  friends  and  that  he  had  once 
gotten  a  local  district  attorney  to  drop  a 
delinquency  charge  against  the  superior's 
son.  Dr.  Newton  said  he  had  acted  In  accord 
with  medical  ethics  In  the  Cook  case. 

Why  did  Civil  Service  officials  assure  a 
House  ClvU  Service  Investigator  that  then 
Civil  Service  Chairman  Macy  had  Interviewed 
Cook?  The  two  men  never  met.  The  non- 


exUtent  Interview  was  used  as  a  reason  for 
a  committee  staffer  to  recommend  no  com- 
mittee action  on  the  case. 

Why  in  a  1968  letter  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  did  the  office  of  the  Air  Force 
secretary  assure  him  Cook's  "security  clear- 
ance was  not  withdrawn,"  thus  making  Cook 
appear  to  be  a  liar  for  saying  it  had  In  his 
own  letter  to  Humphrey?  A  "for  official  use 
only"  Air  Force  document  In  1967  says  plainly 
"on  Nov.  22,  1966  .  .  .  Mr.  Cook's  security 
was  withdrawn." 

These  are  glaring  holes  among  others  dis- 
covered by  congressional  probers  and  by- 
Hearst  Newspapers.  All  are  documented  in 
official  files  or  were  confirmed  by  direct  In- 
terviews. 

As  to  Cook  himself,  his  ordeal  began  In  1965 
when  he  was  working  at  Holloman  on  secret 
projects  relating  to  anti-balUstlc  missile  de- 
fense systems,  particularly  against  sub- 
marine-launched missiles. 

Listed  In  "American  Men  of  Science"  since 
1955,  he  had  come  there  with  a  record  of 
more  than  15  years  as  a  physics  professor  and 
weapons  analyst  with  the  military  and  with 
North  American  Aviation. 

In  March,  1966,  his  daU  was  ready  for 
printing,  but  his  civilian  boss.  Dr.  Eber 
abruptly  rejected  It  and  indicated  that  Coolc 
should  rewrrlte  it  to  change  It  by  what 
Cook  said  was  "^180  degrees,"  according  to 
Cook.  ,  ^ 

Dr.  Eber  calls  the  altering  charge  "complete 
nonsense."  Reached  at  Holloman  where  he 
.stlU  works  for  the  Air  Porce,  he  said  the  Cook 
data  was  not  In  an  acceptable  form. 

In  July  1966,  Cook's  draft  of  another  re- 
port on  destruction  of  long-range  mlssUes  by 
using  non-nuclear  warheads  was  turned 
down  both  by  Eber  and  by  Cook's  military 
superior.  They  refused  to  forward  It  to  the 
Pentagon,  said  Cook.  Dr.  Eber  said  the  report 
was  not  consonant  with  other  Air  Porce  data 
and  thus  was  not  included  In  the  final  report. 
Whatever  the  facts  of  these  cases.  tHfe  con- 
flicts grew  between  Cook  and  his  military  su- 
perior. For  example.  Cook  said  the  officer  told 
him  and  other  subordinates  to  vote  against 
the  judge  who  handled  his  son's  delinquency 
case.  Cook  contended  that  the  superior 
caused  him  problems  about  getting  leave 
when  Cook's  father  was  critically  111. 

An  effort  by  Hearst  Newspapers  to  reach  the 
superior  in  Thailand,  his  present  post,  faUed. 
The  telephone  operator  said  there  was  no 
commercial  service  to  the  base,  some  350 
miles  from  Bangkok. 

Cook  also  said  that  the  superior  ordered 
him  to  resign  or  transfer,  a  charge  that  Civil 
Service  general  cotmsel  Anthony  Mondello 
said  was  mentioned  In  the  Cook  file.  MondeUo 
conceded  that  the  superior  had  not  been 
questioned  on  this — and  several  other  Cook 
allegations — as  an  effort  to  get  to  the  truth 
of  the  clash  between  the  two  men. 

In  October,  1966,  Cook  wrote  a  letter  over 
his  superiors'  heads  to  Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  A. 
Plnson  at  the  Air  Force's  aerospace  research 
office  in  Arlington,  Va.  He  bitterly  complained 
that  his  mlUtary  superior  at  Holloman  was  a 
"farce."  The  letter  was  later  described  at 
Cook's  medical  board  hearing  as  "rather 
bizarre."  ^  „ 

In  November,  1966.  Cook's  bosses  at  Hollo- 
man lifted  his  security  clearance  and  they 
Initiated  denial  of  his  In-grade  pay  increase 
m  December,  1966,  according  to  Holloman 
records. 

Cook's  military  superior  went  to  Dr.  New- 
ton, the  base  hospital  head  and  the  superior** 
neighbor  and  friend  and  made  his  complaints 
against  Cook,  Dr.  Newton  said.  Newton  said 
he  sent  Cook  to  Lt.  Col.  Herbert  H.  Reynold*, 
now  retired,  a  psychologist,  friend  of  Newton 
and  social  acquaintance  of  the  military  su- 
perior of  Cook.  Reynolds  evaluated  Cook. 

Both  Newton  and  Reynolds — who  was 
reached  at  his  Job  In  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.— «ald 
their  mutual  mlUtary  and  social  ties  with 
Cook's  mlUtary  boss  did  not  affect  their  dsal- 
Ings  with  the  clvlUan  scientist. 
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Baaed  on  tbe  results  of  ths  Rsynolda  sxam- 
Inatlon  and  an  examination  of  Cook  by  Capt. 
Martin  Relte.  a  psycblatrlst,  an  Air  Force 
medical  board  was  convened  on  Jan.  30, 1097, 
for  Cook. 

The  board,  made  up  of  Reynolds,  two  psy- 
chiatrists and  two  other  doctors,  all  Air  Foros 
officers,  said : 

"Mr.  Cook  Is  suffering  from  a  .  .  .  para- 
noid personality  pattern,  chronic,  severe  .  .  . 
should  be  retired  for  medical  reasons." 

Cook,  who  contends  there  are  130  sepa- 
rate errors  In  the  medical  board  summary — 
which  Reynolds  said  was  agreed  to  by  the 
board  unanimously — then  began  his  two- 
year  fight.  He  consulted  civilian  psychiatrists. 

Dr.  Oeorge  M.  Schlenker.  of  El  Paso,  said 
Cook  "may  be  paranoid  tinged"  but  was 
neither  potentially  dangerous  nor  a  security 
risk.  He  urged  the  Air  Force  to  find  a  use 
fcH'  his  "talents"  and  "experience." 

Another  psychiatrist.  Dr.  W.  Thomas  Hol- 
man.  of  Las  Cruces.  N.  M..  said  he  disagreed 
sharply  with  the  Air  Force,  saying  Cook  bad 
tbe  sort  of  "obsessive-compulsive  personal- 
ity" that  drives  many  "outstanding  individ- 
uals (to)  great  feats  on  behalf  of  mankind" 
and  Is  actually  a  "valuable"  trait.  He  found 
"no  abndrihal  content  of  thought"  In  Cook 
and'urgetf'he  be  sent  back  to  work,  with  a 
pay  raise. 

The  sheaf  of  medical  reports  finally  was 
sent  by  the  Air  Force  to  Its  top  psychiatrist. 
Dr.  Orlssom.  who  did  not  diagnose  Cook  but 
said  the  records  "disclose  no  evidence  of  a 
psychotic  or  severe  chronic  neurotic  condi- 
tion." The  board's  diagnosis  of  "paranoid 
personality"  describes  a  personality  pattern 
but  not  a  disease,  he  said. 

Cook's  superiors  split  with  several  of  his 
colleagues  In  their  views. 

Dr.  Eber.  as  one  example,  said  the  Air  Force 
had  been  Jiist  to  Cook.  Retired  Lt.'Col  Bob 
Whitfield,  who  worked  with  Cook,  said  the 
Air  Force  "machine-gunned"  him.  Whitfield 
said  the  Air  Force  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  ease  In  carrying  through  a  mental  dis- 
ability retirement  as  compared  with  a  re- 
tirement for  caiise." 

"He  Is  a  victim  of  the  big  machine  that 
rolls  over  little  people."  said  Whitfield.  The 
Civil  Service  agreed  that  It  was  easier  to  get 
people  out  with  a  mental  disability  retire- 
ment, but  counsel  Mondello — who  came  to 
the  commission  after  Cook  was  retired — said 
the  case  was  handled  properly. 

Defense  Department  contentions  that  they 
checked  out  the  case  carefully  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  Frank 
Bartlmo  said  he  had  "relied"  on  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  James  P.  Ooode,  of  the  Air 
Force  who  told  him  the  case  had  been 
thoroughly  Investigated. 

Bartlmo  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
know  and  could  not  recollect  asking  Ooode 
whether  witnesses  for  Cook  were  queried.  And 
Ooode  declined  to  go  explicitly  Into  what 
he  had  done  In  the  way  of  Investigating. 

But  Whitfield  said  neither  Ooode  nor  Bar- 
ttmo's  office — nor  any  defense  agency  Investi- 
gator ever  asked  for  his  views  of  the  case. 

There  was  a  final  Irony. 

Under  pressure  from  Capitol  Hill,  the  Civil 
Service  put  through  a  reform  last  May  that 
now  would  give  Cook  a  hearing.  But  they  did 
not  hold  up  retirement  on  Cook  the  four 
months  It  would  have  taken  to  make  blm  eli- 
gible for  his  hearing,  even  though  the  re- 
forms were  In  the  works. 

Now  the  defense  agency  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice who  have  left  Cook  with  (297  a  month — 
mlniu  hospitalization  insxirance  which  Cook 
says  Is  deducted  against  his  will — advise  him 
to  get  a  lawyer  and  take  it  to  court.  His 
mother  la  75  and  he  can  no  longer  send  h«r 
money.  His  Insurance  has  lapsed. 

His  case  Is  the  sort  of  precedent-making 
one  that  could  go  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court — at  a  ooat  of  hundreds  of  boura  In 


time  and  thousands  of  dollars  In  cash.  For 
these  reasons,  the  advice  of  tbe  two  giant 
federal  agencies  appears  to  be  both  empty 
and  cruel. 


SO    MUCH    GOVERNMENT    ACCOM- 
PLISHING SO  LITTLE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  any  of 
us  who  are  In  public  life  are  reminded 
dally  of  widespread  public  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  increasing  role  of  Govern- 
ment In  the  lives  of  ordinary  citizens. 

This  discontent  was  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  former  President  Johnson's 
decision  not  to  seek  reelection.  It  was 
an  important  reason  the  voters  of  Amer- 
ica turned  to  the  Republican  Party  for 
new  leadership  in  the  balloting  last  No- 
vember. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  re- 
sponded to  that  leadership,  as  evidenced 
by  a  recent  Gallup  poll  which  showed 
that  59  percent  of  the  public  approves 
of  the  way  President  Nixon  is  doing  his 
Job,  while  only  5  percent  disapproved. 
It  would  be  my  guess.  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  poll  were  taken  today,  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Nixon's  successful  European 
trip,  the  approval  figure  would  be  even 
higher. 

E&rly  in  February,  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  commentator,  David  Brink- 
ley,  broadcast  a  little  essay  dealing  with 
the  feeling  of  impatience  and  restlve- 
ness  toward  Government  and  politi- 
cians. Because  it  accords  so  closely  with 
President  Nixon's  own  assessment  of  the 
public's  attitudes  in  this  area  and  forms 
the  background  against  which  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  and  courses  of  actions 
must  be  taken,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
OovntNicENT    SPEiromo    and    the    PtrBuc's 

MONCT    DlSCtJSSED    BT    NBC    Nxws'    DAvm 
BKIMKI.ET 

David  Brlnkley,  NBC  News  Correspoondent. 
had  this  to  say  Monday,  Feb.  3,  on  the  NBC 
Radio  Network,  about  the  Government 
spending  the  public's  money: 

"A  new  book  discusses  the  fact  Americans 
are  growing  sick  and  tired  of  having  so  much 
Government  accomplishing  so  little. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of  the 
clear  fact  that  the  American  people  are  restive 
and  Impatient  with  politicians  .  .  .  and  with 
Government  In  general  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  particular.  A  generalized  (eellng 
that  Oovemment  does  nothing  but  spend 
money,  the  public's  money  .  .  .  while  seeming 
never  to  accomplish  anything  .  .  .  that  about 
all  It  does  accomplish  Is  to  grow  bigger, 
spend  more.  Interfere  In  p>eople's  lives  more, 
whUe  giving  them  nothing.  And  all  the  while, 
life  In  this  country  steadily  deteriorates.  It 
Is  hard  to  think  of  any  aspect  of  public  Ufe 
In  America  that  Is  not  worse  today  than  It 
was  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  American  people 
are  restive  and  Irritable  about  that.  It  is  hard 
to  blame  them. 

"As  one  who  has  been  talking  about  this 
for  years — after  watching  the  Federal  gov- 
eriunent  at  close  range  for  half  a  lifetime — It 
Is  Interesting  to  see  a  new  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. It's  by  Peter  P.  Drucker.  a  professor  In 
the  graduate  school  at  New  York  University. 
It's  called  'The  Age  of  Discontinuity'  and  It's 
published  this  week.  Harper  and  Row. 

"He  covers  a  lot  more  ground  than  I  can 
even  mention  In  a  few  minutes  here,  but  he 
touches  a  lot  of  sore  spots  people  probably 
are  aware  they  have — aware  they  are  sore^ 


but  not  quite  stu«  why.  Here's  one  point:  the 
moat  hard-fisted,  dictatorial  government  in 
the  IQth  century  would  not  have  dared  pry 
Into  the  private  affairs  of  Its  citizens  the 
way  the  U.S.  Government  now  pries  Into 
ours.  In  what  we  like  to  think  Is  the  world's 
freest  society,  the  Income  tax  collectors  rou- 
tinely demand — and  get — full  access  to  every 
citizen's  file  cabinet  and  desk  drawer,  de- 
manding to  know  what  he's  done  with  every 
nickel.  No  19th  century  dictator  would  have 
dared  force  the  public  to  fill  out  all  the  forms 
and  answer  all  the  questions  routinely  de- 
manded of  Americans,  who  put  up  with  It 
like  a  fiock  of  sheep.  A  social  worker  spends 
SO  per  cent  of  his  time  filling  out  forms  for 
the  government  and  20  per  cent  of  his  time 
doing  socal  work.  The  same  problem  exists 
for  everyone  In  business  and  in  almost  every 
other  occupation.  There  Is  simply  too  much 
government,  and  It's  always  bothering  us. 

"Drucker  makes  the  point,  also,  that  the 
Government's  performance  In  dealing  with 
this  country's  public  problems  these  last  30 
years  has  been  absolutely  dismal.  He  won- 
ders If,  Instead  of  all  the  Federal  programs. 
If  Instead  we  had  done  nothing  at  all.  If  we'd 
be  any  worse  off  than  we  are. 

"Bureaucracies  generally  achieve  nothing 
but  to  spend  money  and  maintain  them- 
selves, constantly  growing.  If  most  of  them 
disappeared  tomorrow,  I  wonder  If  anyone 
would  miss  them?  The  American  people  may 
slowly  be  realizing  all  this.  And  about  time." 


MANNY    COHEN.    A    DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Securities 
Subcommittee,  I  have  had  more  than  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  Manny  Co- 
hen. During  Manny  Cohen's  4*2  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission — the  longest  term  in  Com- 
mission history — he  has  been  most  of  all 
a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Prior  to  his  being  named  Chairman, 
Mr.  Cohen  was  an  SEC  Commissioner. 
Director  of  its  Division  of  Corporation 
Pmance,  and  Chief  Counsel  of  that  Di- 
vision, and  he  hsis  held  other  important 
staff  positions  since  1942.  Twenty-six 
years  is  a  long  time.  During  all  of  those 
years  Manny  Cohen  has  served  the  in- 
vesting public  and  his  country  in  an 
outstanding  manner.  He  has  served  un- 
der six  President,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Manny  Cohen  exemplifies  the 
best  in  the  civil  service,  and  indeed  the 
best  in  Government.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  right  and  to 
fight  for  it  whenever  necessary.  He  has 
taken  action  in  stock  exchange  matters, 
mutual  fund  regulation  and  other 
areas — even  though  it  may  not  have  been 
the  popular  thing  to  do.  But  to  view  him 
merely  as  a  fighter  is  to  do  him  an  in- 
justice— because  above  all  he  was  a  skill- 
ful negotiator  and  a  realist.  During  the 
past  few  years  of  incredible  market 
activity,  unforeseen  growth  and  bur- 
geoning problems,  it  has  been  essential  to 
have  a  skilled  negotiator  representing 
the  public  Interest.  Manny  Cohen  repre- 
sented his  client — the  public — with 
extraordinary  skill  and  vigor. 

The  financial  headlines  of  our  times 
bears  testimony  to  Manny  Cohen's  era 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission — "Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur"  and  "insider  trading." 
"commission  rate  structure"  and  "vol- 
ume discounts,"  "give-ups"  and  "recip- 
rocal business." 
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Manny  Cohen's  energy  seemed  as 
boundless  as  his  concern  for  the  public. 
He  loved  the  Commission  and  he  care- 
fully insulated  it  from  politics — and  that 
was  not  always  easy.  He  would  not  allow 
the  Commission  to  be  used  for  partisan 
purposes.  He  viewed  it  as  too  important 
for  insuring  continued  investor  confi- 
dence to  be  trifled  with  for  political  con- 
siderations. Even  in  his  resignation  he 
has  avoided  political  comment  though 
he  must  have  been  sorely  tempted. 

Public  servants  such  as  Manny  Cohen 
are  not  the  general  rule.  It  Is  a  shame 
that  he  leaves  the  Commission  at  this 
crucial  time  in  the  history  of  the  secu- 
rities markets  and  in  the  development  of 
SEC  regulation.  But  even  in  private  Ufe 
I  am  sure  that  Manny  Cohen  will  con- 
tinue to  work  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  wish  Manny  Cohen  well  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  long,  dedicated,  and 
courageous  work  at  the  SEC.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  momentum  he  has  provided 
will  not  be  diminished  during  the  current 
administration.  We  shall  do  our  best  to 
see  that  it  is  not.  It  is  the  least  we  can 
do  for  Manny  Cohen. 


THE  POLICE  AND  THE  REST  OP  US 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  In  Fortune  reports  that  a  patrol- 
man's pay  in  major  American  cities  now 
averages  about  $7,500  a  year — 33  percent 
less  than  is  needed  to  sustain  a  family  of 
four  in  moderate  circumstances  In  a  large 
city,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Moreover,  the  relative  socioeconomic 
status  of  the  F>ollceman  has  worsened 
since  the  depression.  In  a  special  supple- 
ment entitled  "The  Police  and  the  Rest 
of  Us,"  published  in  the  current  Atlantic. 
Richard  Wade,  an  urban  historian  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  points  out  that 
the  situation  has  changed  considerably 
from  that  of  50  years  ago  when  "police- 
men had  an  Income  higher  than  other 
trades  and  there  were  more  appllctmts 
than  there  were  jobs." 

Now  a  critical  problem  has  arisen  in 
police  forces  throughout  our  country. 
Not  only  has  recruiting  become  difficult, 
but  resignations  are  also  growing.  Why 
should  a  policeman  continue  to  serve  his 
community  when  the  people  he  serves 
do  not  look  up  to  him  or  his  Job?  Police 
chiefs  everywhere  face  this  problem  with 
their  men.  There  are  more  than  50,000 
vacancies  for  policemen  in  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Atlantic  article 
points  out,  many  police  have  consciously 
come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  an  op- 
pressed minority,  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  prejudice  as  other  minorities. 
Thus  the  late  Chief  William  H.  Parker 
of  Los  Angeles  explained  some  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  police  as  stemming  from 
the  "shell  of  minoritylsm"  within  which 
they  live.  This  ■view  was  given  eloquent 
voice  in  1965  by  the  then  New  York  City 
Police  Commissioner,  Michael  J.  Murphy : 

The  police  officer,  too.  belongs  to  a  mi- 
nority group — a  highly  visible  minority 
group,  and  Is  also  subject  to  stereotyping  and 
mass  attack.  Yet  he.  like  every  member  of 
every  minority.  Is  entitled  to  be  Judged  as 
an  individual  and  on  the  basis  of  his  Indi- 
vidual acts,  not  as  a  group. 


Clearly,  the  police  appear  to  be  a  de- 
prived group,  one  which  feels  deep  re- 
sentment about  the  public's  lack  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  risks  it  takes  for  the 
community's  safety.  These  risks  are  not 
negligible  in  the  United  States.  In  1967, 
for  example,  one  out  of  every  eight  po- 
licemen was  assaulted.  This  rate  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  any  other  de- 
veloped democratic  counti-y. 

The  belief  that  police  are  rejected  by 
the  public  results,  as  James  Q.  Wilson  of 
Harvard  argues,  in  a  "sense  of  alienation 
from  society"  which  presses  the  police 
to  develop  their  own  "subculture"  with 
norms  which  can  provide  them  with  "a 
basis  for  self-respect  independent  to 
some  degree  of  civilian  attitudes."  Given 
the  assumption  of  the  police  that  they 
are  unappreciated  even  by  the  honest 
middle-class  citizenry,  they  are  prone 
to  accept  a  cjnilcal  view  of  society  and 
its  institutions,  and  social  isolation  and 
alienation  can  lead  to  political  aliena- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  private  volunteer  pro- 
gram aimed  at  solving  an  important  so- 
cial problem — the  problem  of  police 
"image"  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Two  Illinois-based  organizations,  the 
Motorola  Communications  Division,  of 
Motorola,  Inc.,  and  Its  advertising  agen- 
cy, Grlswold-Eshleman  Co.,  have  re- 
cently launched  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign solely  In  the  public  interest  and 
which  does  not  identify  either  Motorola 
or  its  agency.  Its  purpose  is  to  portray 
an  accurate  image  of  the  policeman. 
They  have  produced  full-page  and  half- 
page  newspaper  advertisements  that 
show  the  role  of  the  policeman  and  the 
kinds  of  service  they  provide  to  their 
community.  The  advertisements  are  be- 
ing furnished  free  to  publications 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  Motorola  Communications 
Division  is  making  available  their  dis- 
tribution facilities  to  bring  this  cam- 
paign to  the  attention  of  every  police 
chief  in  the  country.  The  police  chiefs 
will  be  taking  the  program  to  their  local 
newspaper  publishers,  who  I  hope,  will 
run  these  ads  as  a  public  service. 

This  program  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  executive  committee  and  board  of 
directors  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I  had  the  honor 
of  attending  their  board  meeting  in 
Washington  recently,  and  I  learned,  fol- 
lowing the  meeting,  that  the  lACP  Is  of- 
ficially endorsing  this  program  and  has 
commended  it  highly. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  publishers 
throughout  the  United  States  will  run 
these  ads.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  counsel  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program. 


nent  peace  to  this  troubled  area  of  the 
world. 

Premier  Eshkol  brought  outstanding 
qualities  of  leadership  to  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment as  its  head  over  the  past  6 
years,  and  has  truly  served  his  nation 
during  his  whole  lifetime. 

Mr.  Eshkol  came  to  Palestine  in  1913 
and  quickly  directed  his  energies  toward 
serving  the  public  welfare.  When  Israel's 
sovereignty  was  realized  in  1948,  Mr. 
Eshkol  was  appointed  Director  General 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  He  later  be- 
came Minister  of  Agriculture  and  De- 
velopment and  then  brought  a  virtually 
bankrupt  nation  to  fiscal  soundness  and 
economic  growth  while  serving  as  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  for  1 1  years. 

As  an  architect  of  the  Israel  democ- 
racy, Levi  Eshkol  was  a  man  of  great 
vision;  as  an  executive  in  that  Govern- 
ment he  provided  inspiration  and  leader- 
ship. The  Israel  people  and  nation  will 
miss  Levi  Eshkol,  as  will  his  other  friends 
throughout  the  world. 


LEVI  ESHKOL 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  great  sense  of  sorrow  over 
the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Levi 
Eshkol,  Premier  of  Israel.  His  loss  as 
an  influential  voice  of  moderation  and 
good  Judgment  will  be  missed  by  all 
members  of  the  world  community.  Cer- 
tainly, few  men  have  worked  as  hard  as 
Premier  Eshkol  to  bring  about  a  perma- 


SBIC  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day agreed  to  cosponsor  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  two  bills  relating  to  the  SBIC 
industry.  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
give  an  explanation  of  my  position  on 
these  bills. 

Two  years  ago  I  sat  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  when  the  SBIC  in- 
dustry asked  Congress  to  make  some 
major  changes  in  their  program.  At  that 
time,  the  industry  was  not  a  healthy 
one,  and,  it  was  argued,  certain  changes 
were  needed  to  revitalize  the  industry. 
I  agreed  to  the  proposed  changes  at  that 
time  in  the  belief  that  the  SBIC  program 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
ItselfT 

Unfortunately,  this  interim  period  has 
not  been  a  true  test  for  several  reasons, 
^e  past  administration  did  not  make 
adequate  funds  available  to  finance  the 
program,  and  the  tax  bill  which  the  In- 
dustry hoped  to  get  through  the  Con- 
gress was  not  successful.  Therefore,  I 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  the  two  bills 
today  as  a  way  to  bring  the  issue  of 
SBICs  before  the  committee  again.  I 
believe  that  this  program  has  a  role  to 
play  in  our  Nation's  economy,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  how  we  can  strengthen 
the  program  to  do  the  job  that  must  be 
done. 

During  the  hearings,  I  shall  keep  my 
mind  open  to  new  solutions  and  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  proposed  either  by 
the  new  administration  or  by  other  inter- 
ested citizens.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
together  find  the  way  to  increase  the 
benefits  which  SBICs  have  the  potential 
to  offer  to  small  businessmen  and  pro- 
spective small  businessmen  across  our 
country. 

PRAYER  FOR  LITHUANIAN 
LIBERAnON 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently  it 
was  my  privilege  to  participate  In  a 
luncheon  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Society  of  Washington,  convened  in  ob- 
servance of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Lithu- 
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anlan  state.  The  Invocation  on  thia  oc- 
casion was  delivered  by  Msgr.  Peter  P. 
Silvlnskas.  a  distinguished  Uthuanian 
cleric  who  serves  as  secretary  of  the 
apostoUc  delegation  to  the  United  States. 

Because  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  invocation,  I  asked 
him  to  send  me  a  copy  of  It.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invoca- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lcr    Us   P«AT 

The  shadows  lengthen. 

The  days  grow  short. 

And  the  winter  of  oppression  lingers  on. 

They  are  not  free.  Lord. 

They  are  my  brothers,  but  they  are  not  free. 

And  I  wonder — dare  I  be  free? 

The  better  days  and  the  happy  tlmea — where 

have  they  gone? 
Spring  came  and  we  thought  it  would  last 

forever. 
But  It  tuiB«d  to  Winter — 
LoBg.  coldrendless  Winter. 
We  never  knew  Summer  and  Autumn. 

Yet,  we  must  hope. 

You  have  given  us  reason  to  hope. 

Spring  will  come  again. 

Oh.  It's  so  easy  to  say  "no". 

Help  us  to  say  "yee". 

Amen. 


UNREST  ON  COLX£GE  CAMPUSES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  people  all  over  the  Nation  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  rioting  and 
unrest  on  the  campuses  of  our  colleges. 
While  it  is  caused  by  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  students,  in  most  cases  they 
have  not  only  been  successful  in  dis- 
rupting the  educational  progress  of  our 
great  Institutions,  but  they  have  been 
successful  In  giving  a  black  eye  to  our 
whole  Nation. 

Recently  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Clarence 
A.  Bush,  of  Beach.  N.  Dak.,  wrote  an 
excellent  letter  to  the  Billings.  Mont.. 
Gazette  on  this  and  related  problems.  Dr. 
Bush  is  not  only  an  eminent  physician 
but  an  accomplished  person  in  many 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  Among  other 
things,  he  is  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  men  I  have  ever  known. 

His  letter  is  one  that  deserves  nation- 
wide attention.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Bbach.  N.  Dak., 
February  21, 1969. 
The  Bn.LOiGs  OAzrm. 
Billinga.  Mont. 

Sim:  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  in  his  column, 
called  attention,  most  forcefully,  to  the 
foolish  tendency  of  University  educational 
disruption  by  uninformed  Incapable  colored 
minority,  and  to  the  kowtowing  of  ofllclals 
to  these  minority  groups.  He  further  pointed 
out  the  results  which  will  eventually,  or 
rather  sooner,  result.  They  clamor  for  ad- 
ministration, then  start  in  to  destroy  the 
institutions  which  have  welcomed  them. 

Education  Is  the  basis  of  clvUlzatlon:  cour- 
age Is  the  basis  of  educational  progress.  The 
daring  to  (ace  «nd  teach  truth  wherever  and 
however  It  may  be  found,  or  at  least  what 
In  our  groping  for  the  ultimate  truth  we,  at 
the  moment,  believe  to  be  true. 


PUate's  question  of  Christ,  'What  Is 
Truth?"  Is  the  philosophers'  guide  through 
the  ages. 

Newspapers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  radio 
and  televUion  are  among.  If  not  the  greatest 
educational  Influence  on  Earth  today,  not 
In  the  Sciences,  molders  of  opinion. 

As  disseminators  of  news,  their  responsi- 
bility is  absolute.  As  editors  of  the  news,  the 
responstblUty  is  even  greater.  For  by  the 
editing  is  the  Import  and. Impact  of  the  news 
very  largely  controlled.  I  say  largely  because 
the  ordinary  citizen  Is  becoming  so  aware  of 
the  tendency  of  government  and  news  media 
to  force  feed  him  that  both  are  in  danger  of 
losing  his  respect. 

You  were  guilty  of  a  gross  and  unfair  at- 
tempt to  slant  public  opinion  in  your  head- 
line over  B4r.  William's  arUcle  on  the  cur- 
rent trial  for  the  kUllng  of  a  Montana  Ma- 
rine. Shooting  follows  Racial  Insult.  By  Im- 
plication, you  made  the  slain  man  the  ag- 
gressor, when  facts  separated  and  twisted  out 
of  sequence  In  the  article  were  that  he  was 
Insolently  struck  and  threatened  with  vi- 
olence, declined  to  flght — though  he  was  no 
coward — and  shot  after,  not  a  racial  but 
personal  insult  was  offered  by  one  of  his 
companions. 

It  Is  an  open  question  whether  Lt.  Kra- 
mers' remarks  were  an  Insult  or  a  mere  call- 
ing card.  How  would  you  describe  a  man  who 
was  dressed  outlandlsbly  and  carrying  a  gun, 
offering  to  beat  up  a  man  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  his  country,  a  man  seeking  an  excxise 
to  conunlt  violence,  or  lacking  excuse,  willing 
to  create  the  opportunity,  all  of  which  has 
been  testified.  Please  use  your  own  language 
and  describe  the  man  as  you  would,  were  you 
the  one  he  accosted  and  threatened. 

It  Is  high  time  American  editors  quit 
crawling — stand  for  right  to  all  men — re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  eco- 
nomic or  educational  status. 

If  you  will  dig  back  In  the  files  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Poet  to  aroimd  1935,  you 
will  find  an  article  by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise 
on  racial  discrimination  that  was  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  excelled  since  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Oolden  Rule,  "Whatsoever 
ye  will  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  also 
unto  them."  and  don't  whitewash  anyone,  or 
downgrade  them  either. 
'Many  fine  editorials  appear  In  your  and 
countless  other  American  newspapers,  but 
there  Is  an  increasing  tendency  to  refuse  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  that  while  not  new 
in  Journalism  Is  still  to  be  deplored. 
Sincerely. 

CLABEMCK  a.  BtTSH,  M.D. 


It  Is  primarily  to  Miss  Anthony  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  advent  of  wom- 
en's suffrage,  although  this  goal  was  not 
achieved  imtll  14  years  after  her  death. 

The  many  significant  contributions 
which  women  have  made  to  this  Nation 
are  the  Indirect  result  of  her  valiant 
efforts. 

In  a  day  when  a  woman's  thoughts 
were  not  solicited.  Miss  Anthony  was 
heard  in  Congress. 

In  a  day  when  a  woman's  place  was  In 
the  home,  she  carried  on  her  campaign 
through  the  United  States  and  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  a  day  when  acquiescence  earned 
respect,  her  dauntlessness  attracted  the 
admiration  of  presidents  and  queens. 

She  was  a  woman  whose  very  name 
evokes  thoughts  of  courage,  justice,  and 
fierce  love  of  freedom  in  the  people  of 
our  country. 

Her  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  human  rights  was  singular. 

Her  memory  Is  one  of  the  proudest 
pages  of  our  history. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
honor  Susan  B.  Anthony,  one  of  the 
truly  great  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

When  one  regards  the  life  of  a  woman 
in  this  country  today,  it  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  the  adversity  which  a  woman 
would  have  faced  In  public  life  only 
several  decades  ago.  But  the  years  have 
changed  the  condition  of  American 
womanhood  drastically. 

When  Susan  B.  Anthony  took  up  the 
banner  of  equal  rights  for  women  in  the 
19th  century,  the  American  woman  waa 
not  expected  to  voice  her  opinion,  par- 
ticularly not  from  a  public  platform. 

Propriety  of  the  day  dictated  the  total 
submission  of  the  girl  to  her  father,  of 
the  woman  to  her  husband. 

In  view  of  the  customary  thought  of 
her  times,  the  accomplishments  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony  take  on  incredible  dimen- 
sions. 


PHILIP  N.  BROWNSTEIN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  see  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  Mr.  Philip  N.  Brownsteln,  leave 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  After  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer In  Government.  Mr.  Brownsteln  has 
resigned  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Mortgage  Credit  and  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
enter  the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Brownsteln's  record  of  achieve- 
ments in  the  critically  vital  area  of  pro- 
viding urban  housing  for  low-income 
people  is  particularly  outstanding.  I  am 
indeed  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  preparing  and  executing 
l^islatlve  efforts  to  meet  the  goal  of 
offering  decent  housing  to  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Brownsteln  haa  played  a  key  role 
in  developing  the  concept  of  a  firm  part- 
nership between  Government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  in  meeting  our  housing 
needs.  With  expert  help  from  the  PHA 
Commissioner,  we  passed  the  landmark 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  with  its  major  in- 
novations for  home  ownership  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Until  his  recent  retirement.  Mr. 
Brownsteln  was  a  Federal  career  official 
whose  service  In  Washington  began  34 
years  ago.  After  9  years  with  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Mr. 
Brownsteln  left  for  2  years*  sendee  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  n. 
He  then  joined  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  Its  newly  established  home 
loan  program  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  17  years  reaching  the  post  of 
chief  benefits  officer.  In  1983  he  was  se- 
lected by  President  Kennedy  to  be- 
come PHA  Commissioner  and  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  the  past  6 
years. 

We  In  Congress  who  take  a  special  In- 
terest In  housing  matters  and  who  sup- 
port this  newly  flourishing  partnership 
are  deeply  grateful  to  Phil  Brownsteln 
for  the  vital  role  he  played  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts.  We  wish  him  well  In 
his  new  career. 
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UNJUST  CRITICISM  OP  PROSPEC- 
TIVE HICKEL  AIDE 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  events  have  occurred  that  are  very 
disturbing  to  me  and  to  a  great  many 
people  in  the  Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  imjust  character  of  crit- 
icism leveled  at  an  outstanding  young 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  James  G. 
Watt.  ,^     ^ 

To  summarize  briefly,  Mr.  President, 
Jim  Watt  came  to  Washington  as  a  legis- 
lative aide  to  my  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Milward  Simpson,  of  Wyo- 
ming. He  made  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  that  office,  and  upon  Senator 
Simpson's  retirement  went  to  work  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  the  top  staff  employee  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources.  Here,  too,  his 
work  was  of  superior  quality,  earning 
him  and  the  chamber  the  respect  of  leg- 
islators, businessmen,  and  Government 
officials. 

In  the  tremendous  talent  search 
launched  by  the  incoming  Nixon  admin- 
istration It  was  only  natural  that  Mr. 
Watt's  name  should  come  to  the  fore 
as  an  excellent  prospect  for  an  admin- 
istrative post  in  the  fields  with  which  he 
had  been  concerned.  He  was  asked  to  as- 
sist the  Secretary-designate  because  of 
his  experience  on  Capitol  Hill  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  be  cov- 
ered. This  he  did,  Mr.  President,  and  for 
his  pains  has  been  rewarded  with  unjust 
accusations  and  what  practically 
amoimts  to  personal  vilification. 

The  only  offense  that  has  been  charged 
to  Mr.  Watt  by  his  critics  Is  that  he  ef- 
fectively represented  the  views  of  the 
organization  which  employed  him.  So  far 
as  I  can  determine  nobody  has  denied 
that.  He  himself  has  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness— and  a  very  competent  one — before 
legislative  committees.  The  chairmen  of 
these  committees — in  all  cases  members 
of  the  opposite  political  party— have 
commended  him  for  his  effective  presen- 
tations, his  expertise  and  his  gentle- 
manly demeanor. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  some- 
body's amendments  were  effectively  op- 
posed by  the  National  Chamber  and  these 
folks  have  undertaken  to  take  out  their 
resentment  on  the  handiest  target 
around,  Mr.  Watt. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  the  storm  of  crit- 
icism that  has  been  leveled  at  Secretary 
Hickel  and  the  possibility  of  his  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Watt  to  assist  him  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, there  has  not  one  word  been  lev- 
eled against  him  in  terms  of  his  qual- 
ification or  experience.  Not  one  word. 

Additionally  the  legislative  position  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  in  the  area  of  water 
pollution  has  been  twisted  and  distorted 
so  as  to  make  It  look  as  if  their  position 
is  in  favor  of  dirty  water. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  concern  to 
defend  the  chamber  of  commerce — I  am 
sure  they  are  capable  of  stating  their 
own  case — but  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
these  inaccuraxdes  and  errors  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  chagrined  that 
more  businessmen  have  not  made  vocal 
and  effective  protests  to  their  represent- 
atives, because  it  appears  to  me  that  the 


only  crime  Mr.  Watt  Is  guilty  of  Is 
being  a  representative  of  the  business 
community — and  being  a  good  one. 

There  is  certainly  a  double  standard 
at  work  here  today.  Mr.  President.  We 
have  had  several  cases  of  men  like  Mr. 
Watt  who  have  been  smear  targets  be- 
cause the  people  or  organizations  with 
which  they  have  formerly  been  associ- 
ated are  deemed  to  be  bad.  I,  for  one, 
am  tired  of  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
appointment  made  so  far — I  do  not  ex- 
pect to— but  I  win  not  condemn  a  pros- 
pective appointee  without  regard  to 
his  qualifications  simply  by  his  former 
associations. 

We  have  had  people  appointed  whose 
former  associations,  at  least  in  my  esti- 
mation, would  not  qualify  them  for  public 
office.  However,  I  think  It  most  important 
that  the  Senate  take  its  responsibility  in 
this  area  most  seriously.  I  said  this  last 
year  in  our  extended  debate  upon  the 
nomination  of  a  new  Chief  Justice,  and 
I  say  it  now,  that  we  have  many  new 
faces  appearing  in  Government  ranks. 
We  carmot  categorize  nor  award  carte 
blanche.  Ours  is  a  solemn  responsibility, 
and  it  must  be  carefully  exercised. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  damage  done 
to  the  career  of  a  fine  young  man,  ex- 
ceptionally qualified,  is  not  permanent. 
I  trust  those  who  have  opposed  him  out 
of  peevishness  will  rethink  the  insecurity 
of  their  logic  and  be  bigger  men  for  It. 

In  order  to  put  some  correct  perspec- 
tive on  the  record  of  Mr.  Watt  and  that 
of  the  National  Chamber,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Richard 
Breault — Mr.  Watt's  immediate  super- 
visor at  the  National  Chamber— and  a 
recent  statement  relative  to  the  National 
Chamber's  record  of  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  control  water  and  air  pollution 
by  Executive  Vice  President  Arch  Booth, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

OF  THE  United  States, 

February  17. 1969. 

To  THE  Editor, 

The  New  York  Times, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial,  "Double  Threat  , 
appearing  on  February  13.  1969.  is  un- 
fortunate m  several  respects. 

It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  James  G.  Watt,  now 
serving  as  a  consultant  to  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  Hickel,  by  characterizing  Mr.  Watt  as 
a  former  oU  "lobbyist"  and  implying  that 
he  cannot  be  trusted  to  serve  the  national 
interest. 

Your  editorial  falls  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Watt,  while  an  employee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.S.,  strongly  supported 
effective  and  reasonable  antl-pollutlon  laws. 
Important  measures  which  the  Chamber 
supported,  and  In  connection  with  which 
Mr.  Watt  had  a  staff  responsibility  were:  the 
Air  QuaUty  Control  Act  of  1967  and  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  bUl  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1968. 

The  latter  bill,  which  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  State  governors,  unfortunately 
became  bogged  down  in  the  Senate  late  in 
the  year  because  of  amendments  sponsored 
by  a  few  Senators. 

These  facts  readily  available  as  a  matter 
of  pubUc  record — were  Ignored  by  your 
editorial. 

Besides  being  unfair,  your  editorial  con- 


tributes to  an  antl-buslness  bias  and  helps 
those  who  are  propagandizing  that  business- 
men In  general  are  suspect  and  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  public  office. 

The  editorial's  antl-buslness  Innuendo  Is 
a  disservice  to  the  nation.  It  can  only  de- 
ter businessmen  from  serving  their  govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  nation  desperately 
needs  everybody — labor,  the  churches,  minor- 
ity groupks,  conservationists,  business — every- 
body to  pull  together  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment If  we  are  to  meet  successfully  the 
terrific  problems  we  face  as  a  nation. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  stereotyping 
men  solely  because  their  background  and  ex- 
perience reflects  one  aspect  or  another  of 
American  life  and  to  Judge  each  other  on  his 
own  merits.  The  nation  has  suffered  far  too 
long  from  biases  that  divide  groups  from 
one  another. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  BREAtrLT. 

Manager. 


Statement  by  Arch  N.  Booth,  Exectjtivk 
Vice  President.  Chamber  or  Commerce  of 
THE  United  States.  February  11,  1969 

The  National  Chamber's  position  on  water 
pollution  control  legislation  has  been  seri- 
ously distorted  by  recent  events  as  reported 
by  the  news  media.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  an  effective 
water  pollution  bill  last  year — the  last  time 
such  legislation  reached  the  floor  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate — and  the  National 
Chamber  strongly  supported  It.  The  House- 
passed  bill  also  had  the  support  of  most  of 
the  nation's  governors. 

The  House  bill  would  have  provided  for  the 
financing  of  municipal  treatment  facilities, 
extended  federal  Jurisdiction  over  oil  and 
hazardous  spills,  and  established  laws  con- 
trolling the  discharge  of  sewage  from  vessels. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  House 
unanimously  opposed  a  Senate  amendment 
that  would  have  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  authority  to  Intervene  where  a  fed- 
eral department  or  agency  Issues  a  license 
or  permit  to  a  water  user.  He  would  have  been 
given  authority  to  control  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  agriculture.  Irri- 
gation, and  Industrial  and  municipal  devel- 
opment. This  was  a  deviation  from  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  In  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1966,  and  was  unwarranted.  The 
National  Chamber  also  opposed  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Referring  to  the  Senate  amendments,  a 
prominent  House  Democrat,  on  October  14, 
1968,  said:  "The  implications  of  a  basic 
change  in  government  policy  of  this  magni- 
tude are  too  great  for  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action  at  this  time.  Therefore,  this  group  of 
Senate  amendments  should  be  rejected."  A 
few  minutes  later,  the  House,  for  the  second 
time  m  eight  days,  passed,  without  dissent, 
an  effective  and  significant  water  pollution 
control  bill. 

Presumably,  the  critics  of  the  National 
Chamber's  position  would  also  be  critical  of 
the  combined  Judgment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. If  this  Is  not  the  case,  then  It 
suggests  that  some  people  are  playing  poll- 
tics  with  pollution. 

We  of  the  business  conununlty  are  con- 
cerned about  another  Implication  In  the 
statements  reported  by  the  press.  It  Is  the 
implication  that  the  business  viewpoint  on 
Issues  such  as  pollution  abatement  Is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  This  Is  a 
serious  Implication.  It  argues  that  business- 
men or  others  who  have  represented  business 
interests  should  not  serve  in  high  govern- 
ment posts. 

This  kind  of  attitude  seems  most  Inappro- 
priate, particularly  at  a  time  when  poUtlcal 
leaders  of  both  major  parties  are  calling  upon 
businessmen  to  Involve  themselves  more  In 
the  complex  problems  facing  the  nation  and 
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to  contribute  their  resources  and  knowhow 
to  help  solve  these  problems. 

The  National  Chamber  urges  President 
NUon  and  his  Cabinet  to  resist  in  every  way 
pressures  that  would  tend  to  mute  or  elimi- 
nate the  viewpoint  of  business  In  the  affairs 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


PRIME  MINISTER  LEVI  ESHKOL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
free  world  mourns  the  passing  of  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol,  of  Israel. 

He  was  a  patriot  whose  selfless  service 
to  his  country  and  his  people  com- 
manded the  admiration  even  of  his  foes. 

He  was  a  visionary,  in  the  long-line 
of  Hebrew  visionaries,  who  believed  in 
the  universal  spiritual  significance  both 
of  the  Israel  of  biblical  times  and  of  the 
reborn  Israel  of  modem  times. 

He  was  a  statesman  who  was  con- 
cerned not  merely  with  the  security  of 
Israel,  but  with  the  establishment  of  the 
conditions  for  a  durable  peace  between 
Israel  aod  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Althocsh  he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  iron  in  dealing  with  the 
threatened  Arab  aggression  against 
Israel,  he  was  also  a  man  of  moderation 
who  sought  to  curb  some  of  the  less 
moderate  elements  around  him. 

He  was.  in  short,  a  great  man,  a  man 
of  many  qualities  and  many  accomplish- 
ments, a  man  who  tniiy  belongs  to  the 
ages. 

In  the  Immemorial  Hebrew  lament  for 
the  dead.  The  Khadish.  which  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  world  will  say 
for  Prime  Minister  Levi  Elshkol,  they 
will  be  joined  by  countless  people  of 
other  religions. 


MODERN  COMMUNICATIONS  FOR 
ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  March  1.  It  will  be  an  Important 
day  for  Alaska.  Tomorrow  the  bids  sub- 
mitted on  the  purchase  of  the  Alaska 
Communications  System  will  be  opened 
and  the  evaluation  process  will  begin. 

The  future  of  Alaska's  development,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  is  dependent  on  the 
outcome  of  this  evaluation.  Business  and 
economic  growth  requires  reliable  com- 
munications. In  the  lower  48  States  the 
public  and  business  take  for  granted  in- 
stantaneous, dependable  communication. 

Alaskans  do  not.  for  they  cannot. 

The  Alaska  Communications  System, 
operated  by  the  Air  Force,  provides  my 
State's  longline  telephone  and  telegraph 
service.  It  is  a  system  that  is  outdated  and 
overloaded.  According  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  over  10 
years  the  Air  Force  has  been  unable  to 
make  "even  minor  Improvements  and 
expansions  to  the  communications  sys- 
tem." Alaska,  experiencing  what  may  be 
the  greatest  oil  strike  of  the  century. 
Alaska,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  States 
in  the  Union,  is  hogtied  by  Inadequate 
commimications. 

Alaska's  commiuilcations  must  be  mod- 
ernized at  once.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  2  years  or  3  years  or  4  years  for 
some  imspeclfied  pie  In  the  sky.  Alaska 
must  have  modem  communications 
equipment  now:  direct  digit  dialing,  ade- 
quate telex  service  and  adequate.  Instan- 


taneous, always-available  service.  We 
need  service  between  our  cities  and  the 
lower  48  States — we  need  service  between 
our  cities  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

My  predecessor,  the  late  Senator  Bart- 
lett,  stated  when  he  testified  in  favor  of 
his  bill  to  authorize  the  Air  Force  to  sell 
the  Alaska  Commimications  System: 

The  ready  availability. of  modern  commu- 
nications at  reasonable  cost  has  grown  to  be 
a  necessity  In  our  private  and  business  Uves. 

The  sale  of  the  Alaska  Communica- 
tions System  to  a  responsible  and  techni- 
cally competent  company  would  open  the 
way  to  the  development  of  the  communi- 
cations facilities  we  need  so  badly. 

Senator  Bartlett's  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale  was  passed  into  law  without  oppo- 
sition. As  the  committee  report  stated : 

All  parties  of  interest  are  in  favor  of  Alaska 
Communications  System  disposal  action. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  law  and 
the  proposed  sale  is  clear.  Alaska  is  now 
a  State,  no  longer  a  territory.  There  is 
no  longer  any  reason  why  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  other  communications 
systems  between  our  cities  and  outside 
should  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  long  been  a  Government- 
wide  policy — Bureau  of  the  Budget  Cir- 
cular No.  A-76 — that  it  should  not  en- 
gage in  commercial-industrial  activities 
which  private  enterprise  can  furnish  in  a 
reasonable  manner.  With  the  growth  of 
the  Alaska  economy  in  recent  years,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  privately 
owned  compaiiy  could  operate  the  sys- 
tem and  do  so.  over  the  longer  rim,  with 
every  prospect  of  having  a  profitable  op- 
eration. This  belief  is  strengthened  if.  as 
surely  should  be  the  case.  Government 
business  itself  is  carried  by  the  system. 
In  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Gov- 
ernment calls  are  carried  on  commercial 
lines.  This  should  be  the  case  in  Alaska. 
It  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  a  customer,  to  have  im- 
proved service  and  lower  rates.  And  as- 
sured Government  business,  as  part  of 
the  rate  base,  would  go  far  toward  mak- 
ing these  lower  rates  possible. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
in  their  reports  emphasized  most 
strongly  the  importance  of  insuring  im- 
proved service  to  the  people  of  Alaska.  As 
the  Senate  committee  stated: 

National  policy  is  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  and  this  bill  is  consonant 
with  and  helpful  to  that  goal. 

In  line  with  this  national  policy,  the 
committee  Insisted  that — 

Transfer  of  the  Alaska  Communications 
System  must  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way 
as  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  Alaskan 
citizenry  by  obtaining  firm  commitments  to 
improved  service  and  lower  rate  schedules, 
and  by  obtaining  a  timetable  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  both,  as  an  integral  part  of 
any  bid  proposal  action. 

The  committees  also  required  that  in 
evaluating  the  bids  received,  the  Air 
Force  must  consult  with  State  and  local 
representatives  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  and  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Furthermore,  the  commit- 
tee said  the  purchaser  must  provide  con- 
tinued   employment    opportunities    for 


Alaska  Communications  System  em- 
ployees  wishing  to  stay  on  the  job  and 
the  Government  must  provide  other  job 
opportunities  for  career  employees  wish- 
ing to  remain  in  Federal  service. 

The  Alaska  congressional  delegation 
met  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird  this  week  to  discuss  the  sale.  The 
purpose  of  our  meeting  was  to  insist  and 
insure  that  the  bids  received  would  be 
evaluated  with  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  uppermost.  We  emphasized  the 
overall  Importance  of  Improved  service, 
lower  rates,  and  the  guarantee  of  job 
security  for  Alaska  Communications 
System  employees. 

The  Secretary  listened  to  our  presenta- 
tion with  interest  and  knowledge.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  he  has.  through  the 
years,  followed  with  concern  Alaska's 
communications  problems.  The  sale  of 
the  Alaska  Communications  System  Is  no 
new  proposition  to  him.  At  our  meeting 
Secretary  Laird  was  thoroughly  briefed 
on  the  present  status  of  the  sale.  He  took 
close  to  an  hour  from  his  vast  respon- 
sibilities to  discuss  with  us  this  matter 
so  important  to  Alaska.  His  courtesy, 
interest  and  determination  to  review 
personally  the  evaluation  of  the  bids  is 
deeply  appreciated.  Secretary  Laird 
could  not  have  been  more  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  which  Representative 
Pollock  and  I  sent  to  Secretary  Laird 
after  our  meeting  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
also  ask  that  the  11  committee  findings 
as  detailed  in  its  report  on  the  bill  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Tomorrow,  when  the  bids  are  opened, 
we  will  take  the  first  step  toward  up- 
grading Alaska  communications.  This  is 
true  whether  or  not  the  bids  are  accept- 
able. There  is  nothing  In  the  act.  In  the 
reports  or  in  the  legislative  historj-  of 
the  measure  which  requires  the  Air  Force 
to  accept  a  bid  and  sell  the  system  to  a 
company  which  does  not  fulfill  the  public 
service  requirements  of  Alaska. 

Under  this  act.  the  Air  Force  has  but 
one  commitment  and  that  commitment 
Is  to  the  people  of  Alaska.  The  direction 
the  Congress  gave  the  Air  Force  was  to 
insure  modem,  efficient,  economical 
communications  to  Alaskans. 

Not  only  are  the  people  of  AlEiska  de- 
pendent on  efficient  communications  in 
the  State,  the  Defense  Department  it- 
self must  have  such  service.  So,  too,  must 
the  other  Federal  agencies  which  now 
utilize  the  Alaska  Communications  Sys- 
tem services.  The  Federal  Government 
is  ACS's  largest  customer.  Its  interest 
and  Alaska's  interest  march  hand  in 
hand:  both  must  have  modem,  upgraded 
communication  facilities,  facilities  com- 
patible with  satellite  communications,  in 
Alaska  now.  We  cannot  wait. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.  Sknats. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  25. 1969. 
Hon.  Mklvin  R.  Lahu), 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Wathlngton,  D.C. 

Deak  Mjt.  SBCBcrAKT:  We  want  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
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meet  with  us  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of 
the  Alaska  Communications  System  and  the 
Comsat  catelllte  earth  station  proposed  for 
Talkeetna,  Alaska.  We  want  to  re-emphaslze 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  proceeding 
with  the  sale  of  ACS  as  outlined  by  the  Air 
Force  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  points: 

(1)  The  Department  of  Defense  should  re- 
view the  bid  package  offered  by  the  Air 
Force.  We  have  beard  reports  that  the  Air 
Force  Is  not  really  getting  out  of  the  com- 
munications business  In  Alaska,  that  the 
package  as  offered  will  require  needless  ex- 
pensive duplicate  Installations,  added  cost 
to  Alaska  commercial  users  and  potential 
violations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cir- 
cular A-76,  which,  as  you  know,  bars  "gov- 
ernment engagement  In  Commercial  activ- 
ities which  private  enterprises  can  furnish." 

(2)  The  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  evaluating  the  bids,  as  con- 
templated by  Congressional  committees  in 
reporting  the  bill  which  authorized  the  sale. 

(3)  If  the  bids  fall  to  guarantee  upgraded 
service  and  ultimately  lower  costs  to  the 
Alaska  public,  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  acknowledge  that  It  Is  not  obligated 
or  committed  to  sell  ACS.  Such  sale  Is  not 
obligatory.  The  government  may,  as  legisla- 
tive history  makes  clear,  reject  all  bids. 

(4)  The  terms  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cir- 
cular A-76  should  be  followed  after  the  sale. 
This  means  that  commercial  lines  will  carry 
government  business  in  Alaska  as  elsewhere. 
This  also  assures  that  ACS  will  not  be  sold 
to  a  company  inexperienced  or  undercapital- 
ized. As  spokesmen  for  the  people  of  Alaska 
we  ask  you  to  insist  that  the  purchaser  be 
capable  of  providing  telephone  service  In  our 
state  which  Is  as  reliable  as  that  in  any  of 
the  other  49  states. 

(5)  We  feel  you  should  request  the  Air 
Force  to  extract  Immediately  from  each  of  the 
proposals  the  specific  commitments  and 
guarantees  offered  with  regard  to  employees 
of  the  ACS  and  that  these  extracts  be  made 
available  immediately  to  the  employees.  We 
have  been  Informed  by  the  prospective  bid- 
ders that  the  job  benefits  will  be  such  as  to  be 
acceptable  by  the  employees,  but  we  feel  that 
unless  the  employees  know  this  immediately 
many  of  the  very  capable  and  qualified  em- 
ployees with  years  of  experience  In  Alaska 
may  elect  to  leave  our  state. 

(6)  The  State  of  Alaska  and  the  members 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  should  receive  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  all  bids  submitted. 
Since  the  legislation  authorizing  the  sale  of 
the  ACS  provided  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
would  have  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
review  of  all  bids  and  the  award  to  be  made 
to  a  successful  purchaser.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  our  concern  Is  that  any  suc- 
cessful bidder  be  a  substantial  company 
which  Is  satellite  oriented.  It  Is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  a  total  communications  system 
in  Alaska  could  operate  without  utilization  of 
satellite  technology,  and  we  want  to  Insure 
that  this  will  be  part  of  an  ultimate  Alaska 
communications  system. 

(7)  The  Defense  Department  should  with- 
draw Its  objections  to  the  Communications 
Satellite  application  now  before  the  FCC  to 
construct  a  ground  station  in  Alaska.  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  your  department 
does  not  oppose  this  application  and  will 
clarify  Its  position. 

Proceeding  with  the  construction  of  this 
much  needed  installation  should  and  would. 
In  our  opinion,  in  no  way  Interfere  with  the 
sale  of  the  Alaska  Communications  System. 
These  two  matters  are  separate  and  distinct; 
they  need  not  and  should  not  be  confused 
or  Intertwined.  The  confusion  of  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  attached  letters  dated 
January  16.  1969,  and  January  29,  1969.  In 
the  first  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  as  the 


authorized  counsel  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, requests  the  FCC  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion to  establish  and  operate  a  satellite  earth 
station  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  the  second 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  expresses 
grave  doubts  over  the  ability  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  ACS  to  operate  If  the  ground  sta- 
tion application  Is  granted. 

To  sununarlze  our  comments  to  you  at  the 
meeting  this  morning,  the  specific  concerns 
we  have  with  the  invitation  to  bid  furnished 
by  the  Air  Force  to  prospective  bidders  are 
the  following: 

(1)  The  total  hardware  package  Is  over- 
priced. 

(2)  Additional  hardware  should  have  been 
Included  in  the  package  to  make  it  a  viable 
commercial  communication  system.  That  is, 
the  microwave  lengths  (the  TD-2  line  of  site 
stations)  should  have  been  Included. 

(3)  The  Air  Force  reserved  for  the  govern- 
ment the  right  to  exclude  all  governmd^t 
traffic  from  the  system,  a  provision  whlah 
exists  In  no  other  state.  All  government  traffic 
other  than  military  security  Information 
should  be  Included  as  traffic  on  the  com- 
mercial system. 

(4)  Any  bidder  should  have  the  right  to 
exclude  any  portion  of  the  property  or  equip- 
ment In  the  system  and  have  the  appraised 
value  of  that  portion  deducted  from  the  bid. 

As  indicated  In  our  dlscussloi-;  with  you.  It 
is    our    understanding    that    Senator    Mike 
Gravel    will    present    his    views    to    you    In 
separate    letter. 
Cordially, 

Ted  Stkvens, 

17. S.  Senator. 
HowAEO  W.  Pollock. 

Af ember  of  Congress. 

CoMMrrrxE  Findings 
The  committee  favors  enactment  of  S.  223. 
Its  findings  are  set  out  below  to  reflect  clearly 
the  conditions  and  criteria  under  which  the 
committee  understands  that  any  transfer 
win  be  accomplished — 

1.  The  present  obsolescent  telecommunica- 
tions system  In  Alaska  VTlth  Its  attendant 
high  rates  to  the  general  public  is  a  true 
deterrent  to  its  economic  development.  Na- 
tional policy  Is  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  Alaska  and  this  bill  is  consonant  with 
and  helpful  to  that  goal. 

2.  Circumstances  now  make  transfer  of 
the  ACS  from  public  to  private  operation 
both  possible  and  timely.  All  parties  of  In- 
terest— government  and  industry — are  in 
favor  of  disposal  of  the  ACS  to  a  qualified 
commercial  firm.  There  is  a  consensus  in  sup. 
port  of  the  bill  In  essentially  its  present 
form. 

3.  The  national  defense  posture  wlU  not 
be  Impaired  by  the  transfer  of  the  ACS  and 
in  fact  could  be  enhanced  by  subsequent 
Improvements  In  service  by  the  purchaser 
acting  under  normal  public  utility  pro- 
cedures as  In  other  States.  Circuits  leased  to 
the  private  operator  can  be  recalled  by  DOD 
immediately  In  any  period  of  emergency. 

4.  The  Government  should  receive  no  more 
(and,  of  course,  no  less)  than  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  facilities  sold  (usually, 
acquisition  cost  plus  Improvements  minus 
appropriate  depreciation ) .  There  is  a  real 
danger  of  a  rapid  erosion  of  existing  value  to 
the  Government  ACS  Investment  If  author- 
ity to  transfer  Is  delayed  very  long,  especially 
if  a  private  carrier  were  to  be  allowed  to  build 
and  operate  a  duplicative  commercial  system. 

5.  Transfer  of  the  ACS  system  to  a  private 
carrier  would  not  cause  any  significant 
change  In  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
after  the  Initial  recovery  of  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  facilities  sold.  It  will 
relieve  DOD  of  a  commercial  activity  which 
the  military  organization  neither  desires  nor 
Is  particularly  suited  to  perform.  It  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  appropriations  to 
make  necessary^  capital  Improvements. 


6.  Transfer  of  the  ACS  to  a  private  opera- 
tor will  |>ermlt  reassignment  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  DOD  civilian  employees  to  tasks 
that  are  related  directly  to  national  defense. 
Displacement  of  ACS  civilian  employees  will 
be  minimized  through  efforts  to  provide  con- 
tinued employment  with  the  purchaser;  in 
addition,  all  career  and  career-conditional 
employees  vrtll  be  offered  another  job  oppor- 
tunity with  the  Government. 

7.  Transfer  of  the  ACS  must  be  carried  out 
In  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Alaskan  citizenry  by  obtaining  firm  commit- 
ments to  Improved  service  and  lower  rate 
schedules,  and  by  obtaining  a  timetable  for 
the  implementation  of  both  as  an  Integral 
part  of  any  bid  prop>osal  action. 

8.  As  to  facilities  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Air  Force  proposes  to  lease  clrcvUts 
and  Introduce  message-rate  charges.  This 
will  enable  the  private  carrier  to  provide 
service  to  remote  and  thinly  settled  areas  at 
reasonable  rates. 

9.  The  1-year  p)erlod  during  which  the  pur- 
chaser may  not  change  rates  unilaterally  will 
allow  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion to  establish  procedures  for  (or  specify 
the  applicability  of  existing  procedures  to) 
subsequent  proposed  rate  and  service  changes 
as  the  ACS  becomes  a  regulated  enterprise. 
Any  purchaser  must  obtain  all  necessary  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
and  must  comply  with  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures attendant  to  normal  public  utility 
regulations. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  required  by 
S.  223  to  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
other  parties  before  any  transfer  Is  made. 
Such  participation  should  continue  during 
the  entire  disposal  p>erlod  and  should  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  Government  agen- 
cies operating  long-lines  facilities  In  Alaska, 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  In  Alaska,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  appropriate 
State  and  local  representatives  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  Alaska  to  assure  considera- 
tion of  all  public  interest  factors  associated 
with  the  transfer  of  the  ACS. 

11.  The  committee  endorses  the  Air  Force 
preparation  and  Intention  to  operate  ACS 
under  the  industrial  fund  method  if  the 
communications  Industry  does  not  respond 
with  acceptable  proposals  after  enactment  of 
the  legislation. 


CHANGE  IN  GRAZING  FEE  FORMULA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Idaho  are  very  concerned 
with  the  change  in  a  grazing  fee  formula 
put  into  effect  by  the  outgoing  adminis- 
tration just  6  days  before  President  Nixon 
took  office. 

With  20  million  acres  in  national  for- 
ests and  more  than  12  million  acres  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  Idaho  the  concern  of  our 
citizens  is  understandable.  Hearings  on 
these  fee  changes  have  been  held  before 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  Interior  Committee  of  the 
House  will  hold  hearings  next  week.  The 
concern  of  the  people  of  Idaho  is  best 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho — now  in  session — 
passed  a  joint  memorial  in  opposition  to 
the  fee  Increases  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  Idaho  House  of 
Representatives,  House  Joint  Memorial 
3  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

HoxTSB  Jonrr  Mkmobial  3 

A  JOINT  MXMOKIAL  TO  THX  RONOKABLK  SSMATB 
ANO  HOUSS  or  ■XFkCSXNTATTVrS  or  THB 
UNFTKD    aTATXS    Of    CONOUUS    ASSKMBIXD 

We.  your  MemortalUta,  the  S«n«t«  and 
Hous«  of  Reprewntatlvea  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  asaeinbled  In  the  Fortieth  Seaalon 
thereof,  do  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  the  range  livestock  Industry  la  a 
major  Industry  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  and 

Whereas,  the  public  lands  comprise  at  least 
two- thirds  of  the  land  area  of  the  State  of 
Idaho:  and 

Whereas,  the  range  livestock  Industry  Is 
dependent  upon  such  public  lands  for  gras- 
Ing:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Increased  grazing 
fees  upon  such  public  lands  shall  cause  great 
economic  hardship  and  business  failures 
within  such  range  livestock  Industry. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
that  we  most  respectfully  request  that  the 
Congress  af-the  United  States  direct  and  re- 
qulr«  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  hold  In  abeyance 
ail  Increases  In  the  rates  to  be  charged  as 
grazing  fees  upon  the  public  lands  until  such 
time  as  Congress  has  had  sufflclent  time  to 
study  and  review  the  final  report  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Clerk  of  tlM 
Bouse  of  Representatives  be.  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  copies  of 
this  Memorial  to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Idaho 
Congressional  Delegation. 


CONSERVATION   PAYS   OFF   FOR 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  STOCKMAN 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  Soil  Conservation,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  contains  a  most  interesting  and 
informative  article  about  the  profitable 
conservation  practices  of  my  constituent, 
Mr.  Cliff  Reyelts,  of  Brltton.  South  Da- 
kota. Because  of  its  application  through- 
out the  agricultural  area  of  our  country, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows. 
Oo-TO-ChuM  FAUcnfo  Pura  Wxioht  on  Cat- 

TLC    AND    MONZT    IM    POCXTT    rOB    DAKOTA 

SrocxMAi* 

(By  Walter  N.  Parmeter) 

Stockman  Cliff  ReyelU.  of  Brltton,  S.  Dak., 
foresees  nothing  to  equal  his  conservation 
grassland  program  for  putting  weight  on  bis 
cattle  economically. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  when  tbe  range 
txims  hard  and  crisp,  he  buys  500  head  of 
400-500-pound  calves.  He  feels  assured  that 
after  munching  all  the  silage  they  can  eat, 
plus  a  pound  of  protein  supplement  a  day 
until  the  grass  comes  up,  they  will  reach 
finishing  weight  during  the  summer  on  pas- 
ture alone  with  little  trouble. 

rwcntacAL  rk.p 

In  putting  a  large  portion  of  hit  1,800  acrea 
to  grass,  Reyelts  used  SOS  technical  help 
available  through  the  Marshall  County  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  District. 

Tbe  Reyelts  farm  and  ranch  ranges  from 
a  sandy  to  a  medium  textured  soil,  mostly  on 
gentle  slopes.  Tbe  home  section  of  land  pro- 
duces silage  and  winter  feed  for  calvee.  while 


tbe  outlying  parcels  have  been  planted  to 
grasa.  Contoured  rows,  terraces,  grassed 
water-ways,  and  tree  windbreaks  complete 
bis  conservation  program. 

After  being  wintered  on  silage  and  supple- 
ment, the  calves  are  able  to  reach  weights  of 
800  to  050  pounds  In  tbe  next  5  montba  of 
grazing. 

In  early  spring  tbe  calvee  are  put  on  40 
acres  of  crested  wheatgraas  pasture  when  It 
la  8  to  10  Inchea  tall  and  are  kept  there  until 
It  Is  grazed  down  to  an  average  of  3  inches. 
Then,  they  are  placed  on  a  mixture  of  smooth 
brome  and  alfalfa  and  rotated  from  one  pas- 
ture to  another  as  tbe  condition  of  tbe  grass 
permits. 

Grazing  of  brome  and  alfalfa  begins  be- 
tween tbe  time  the  brome  Is  about  8  Inches 
high  until  It  Is  In  tbe  boot  stage.  All  livestock 
are  taken  off  when  tbe  grass  Is  graced  down 
to  4  Inches.  A  few  days  before  this  the  pas- 
tures are  clipped  so  the  cattle  will  eat  tbe 
cut  foliage.  The  clipping  prevents  tbe  brome- 
grass  from  going  to  seed  and  evens  up  tbe 
plants  for  the  next  grazing  period.  All  brome 
pastures  are  rested  from  3  to  4  weeks  fol- 
lowing grazing. 

Some  pastures  are  cut  for  bay.  The  forage 
Is  cut  shortly  after  tbe  heads  come  out  of 
tbe  boot  but  before  seeds  are  formed  in  order 
to  get  maxlmiim  forage  yield  of  highest  pro« 
teln  content. 

Prom  middle  July  to  about  September  1. 
Reyelts  placea  the  cattle  on  bis  33  acres  of 
warm-season  (passes  of  big  bluestem.  Indian- 
grass,  and  switchgrass  on  Piper  sudangraaa. 
Tbrough  September  and  October  tbe  live- 
stock are  carried  on  87  acres  of  Russian  wild- 
rye  pasture  and  native  range. 

LXGUMxa  roa  pxotxin 

There  are  250  acrea  of  pastiire  that  contain 
an  alfalfa  mixture.  In  tbe  legumes  Reyelts 
keeps  bloat  loaaes  down  by  feeding  a  load 
of  silage  in  the  pastured  area  each  morning. 
Reyelts  believes  the  additional  gain  from 
higher  protein  legumes  more  than  offsets  any 
losses. 

The  cattle  are  watered  by  wella  and  tbree 
dugouU.  Undergroimd  plastic  pipe  and  an 
electric  fence  permit  one  well  to  provide  wa- 
ter for  seven  pastures.  Salt  blocks  are  placed 
in  the  pastiues  to  encourage  more  uniform 
grazing. 

Reyelta  says.  "FertlUzlnc  and  klUlng  weeda 
Is  my  one-two  punch  to  good  pasture."  Fer- 
tilizing tbe  many  pastures  has  become  rou- 
tine. He  takes  soil  samples  for  chemical 
analysis  and  on  this  basis  used  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  33-23-0  fertilizer  on  all  of  tbe 
pastures  in  1988. 

Weeds  can  be  a  problem  but  Reyelts  sprays 
with  2-4-0  where  legumes  are  not  planted. 
Annual  weeda  in  the  legume  mixture  are  con- 
trolled by  clipping. 

A   COMaZSTATION    PUUf 

Reyelts  feels  that  well-managed  pastures 
are  one  of  tbe  best  ways  to  biUld  and  con- 
serve soil.  Conservation  has  been  a  way  of  life 
for  blm  for  30  years.  Back  In  1037  ClilTs 
father  planted  the  first  windbreak  on  tbe 
home  quarter.  Since  then  one-row  field  wind- 
breaks have  been  established  in  an  ea«t- 
west  direction  every  40  rods  across  tbe  borne 
section  of  land.  These  trees  reduce  wind 
erosion,  tend  to  hold  tbe  snow  on  the  field  for 
additional  moisture,  and  make  attractive 
wildlife  areaa  for  birds,  deer,  and  small 
mammals. 

Terracea  are  a  part  of  Reyelts'  overall  con- 
servation plan  on  tbe  sloping  land,  and 
grassed  waterways  protect  tbe  terrace  outlets. 
The  terraces  also  serve  as  guidelines  for 
planting  crops  on  tbe  contour. 

The  Clifford  Reyelta  family,  his  wife  Oladyi 
and  tbelr  five  daughters,  approve  of  tbe  "go- 
to-graas"  program  as  It  not  only  conserves 
sou,  water,  and  wildlife  but  also  provides 
more  free  time  for  the  family  to  spend  to- 
gether. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND  THE  DIS- 
ADVANTAGED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before  Sec- 
retary David  M.  Kennedy  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago  and  became  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
he  authored  an  informative  and  thought- 
provoking  article  appearing  in  'The  Role 
of  Banks  in  the  Urban  Challenge." 

In  the  article,  entitled  "Business  Takes 
a  New  Look  at  the  Disadvantaged,"  Sec- 
retary Kennedy  takes  a  penetrating  look 
at  the  urban  crisis  and  cites  significant 
multllaceted  efforts  that  the  American 
banking  industry  has  made  to  amelio- 
rate the  commercial  problems  of  the 
urban  poor. 

Due  to  the  widespread  interest  in  in- 
creasing both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
private  involvement  in  the  pressing  so- 
cial problems  of  our  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Secretary  Kennedy's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BusiNcss  Takes  a  Nrw  Look  at  the 

DiSADVANTACEO 

(By  David  M.  Kennedy") 

Within  our  lifetime  America  has  achieved 
a  standard  of  living  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  far  beyond  the  imagination  of  any 
reasonable  man  a  generation  ago.  We  are 
envied  and  Imitated  not  only  throughout 
the  free  world  but  In  communist  countries 
as  well.  We  are  considered  to  be  the  richest 
nation  on  earth — a  reputation  which  un- 
fortunately bodes  evil  as  well  as  good. 

We  have  devised  vast  and  broadly  based 
welfare  systems  of  social  security,  assistance 
to  the  aged,  to  the  handicapped,  to  depend- 
ent children  and  their  mothers,  and  for 
health,  housing,  and  education.  On  top  of 
all  this,  many  new  programs  within  the 
Federal  government  have  been  developed  to 
attack  Individual  segments  of  poverty.  As 
a  result,  the  Federal  government  alone  is 
today  spending  almost  (28  billion — 15%  of 
its  budget — on  assistance  to  tbe  poor.  De- 
spite this  outpouring  of  public  money — plus 
billions  more  at  state  and  local  levels — and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  {>oor 
has  declined  from  more  than  35  million  five 
years  ago  to  29  million  today,  the  problem 
Is  becoming  more  rather  than  less  critical. 
One  out  of  every  nine  Americans  is  black, 
but  one  out  of  every  three  poor  persona  is 
black.  There  are  more  than  8  million  black 
poor  today  In  tbe  midst  of  our  unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

The  nation's  over-all  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  historically  low — 3.6%  of  the  labor 
force.  Yet  7.4%  of  our  non-wblte  workers 
are  unemployed,  well  over  double  the  3.2% 
average  for  whites.  Meanwhile  our  non-wblte 
population  continues  to  grow  more  rapidly 
than  our  white  population,  with  a  birth  rate 
estimated  to  be  about  45%  higher  for  non- 
whites  while  tbe  death  rate  Is  only  2% 
higher. 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  OUR  CnTES 

The  relentless  trend  mechanization  of  agri- 
culture has  pushed  the  poor  man  off  the 
farm  ai.d  Into  tbe  city,  where  be  is  lured  by 
tbe    anticipation    of    an   exciting   life,    tbe 


•Cbalnnan  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors. 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  Address  de- 
livered at  tbe  Annual  Civil  Rights  Confer- 
ence, University  of  Utah — Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  November  23,  1988. 
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chance  to  earn  more  money,  or  at  worst,  the 
promise  of  a  bigger  relief  check  than  he  bad 
been  getting.  But  mechanization  has  bit  the 
cities  too.  The  demand  for  unskilled  labor 
has  fallen  sufBclently  to  snuff  out  his  ambi- 
tions time  after  time.  He  la  left  with  only 
the  bigger  relief  check  to  keep  him  in  the 
city,  and  with  It  a  life  of  frustration  and 
almlessness.  The  resulting  boredom  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  lot  has  erupted  too 
many  times  In  recent  years  In  militant  pro- 
test and  In  the  violence  In  our  cities. 

Just  before  World  War  I.  2Vi  mllUon  blacks 
lived  In  American  cities  of  2,500  or  more 
persons.  About  27%  of  all  blacks  In  the  na- 
tion lived  In  such  cities,  as  compared  with 
48%  of  all  whites.  Now  15  mllUon  blacks  live 
in  tbe  cities — 69%  of  all  blacks  m  tbe  nation 
as  against  64%  for  whites.  Furthermore,  seven 
million  blacks,  or  two-thirds  of  the  blacks 
outside  the  South,  now  live  In  our  twelve 
largest  cities — excluding  the  suburbs.  In 
eight  of  these  cities,  the  proportion  of  blacks 
has  at  least  doubled  in  the  past  20  years. 
Close  to  30%  of  the  population  of  tbe  city  of 
Chicago  Is  black,  and  the  percentage  Is  even 
higher  In  Philadelphia.  Detroit,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis.  Washington,  D.C., 
Is  more  than  two-thirds  black.  And  within 
the  cities  the  concentration  of  blacks  in 
specific  areas  Is  even  more  striking.  In  the  75 
neighborhoods  that  make  up  Chicago,  It  is 
estimated  that  while  39  are  less  than  6% 
black,  11  are  more  than  95%  black. 

America's  big  cities  are  In  trouble — tbe 
cities  our  private  enterprise  system  so 
proudly  built.  "Hiese  same  cities  now  are 
in  danger  of  being  deserted,  as  Industry  and 
home  ovraers  alike  seek  refuge  in  the  rela- 
tive calm  of  suburban  life  where  the  prob- 
lems aren't  quite  so  overwhelming.  Thus, 
the  tax  base  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  our  urban 
centers  are  constantly  eroding  at  a  time  when 
demands  upon  the  cities  are  pyramiding — 
demands  for  better  education,  improved 
housing,  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
safer  streets,  and  a  revitalized  transporta- 
tion system  which.  Ironically,  while  helping 
the  cities,  may  also  make  It  even  easier  to 
fiee  to  the  suburbs. 

The  men  who  run  American  Industry  today 
can  no  longer  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say 
that  tbe  poor  are  always  with  us  and  there 
Is  little  we  can  do  about  It. 

Even  at  this  time  of  tremendous  prosper- 
ity and  minimum  unemployment,  the  poor 
are  sufflclent  in  number  and  vocal  enough  to 
make  their  discontent  known  In  ways  that 
we  find  disturbing  and  upsetting.  This  dis- 
play of  discontent  has  been  accentuated  by 
the  Vietnam  war  and  has  sparked  a  like  spirit 
m  our  students  as  they  face  suddenly  in  their 
early  adulthood — as  we  all  have  In  our  time — 
tbe  age-old  problem  of  what  to  do  about  In- 
equality and  Injustice  In  our  world. 

Many  of  our  citizens  have  come  to  the 
rather  disheartening  conclusion  that  America 
has  failed.  I  find  this  attitude  inaccurate  and 
uninspiring.  It  reflects  an  air  of  defeatism 
that  Is  characteristically  un-American.  Tet, 
no  one  can  deny  that  we  should  have  done 
more  as  a  nation  to  anticipate  and  to  avoid 
at  least  some  of  the  unsolved  problems  that 
plague  our  cities  today. 

America  has  become  strong  In  tbe  past 
because  of  our  willingness  to  pull  together — 
Individuals,  businessmen,  local  government, 
and  the  Federal  government.  We  must  now 
find  a  way  to  unite  again  In  our  efforts  to 
meet  tbe  urban  problem  squarely.  Looking 
forward,  we  can  then  make  urban  America 
stronger  than  It  has  ever  been  before.  We 
need  not  drown  In  despondency. 

THE    CHALLENGE    WE    FACE 

One  of  the  lessons  I  hope  we  have  learned, 
and  learned  well.  Is  that  a  simple  outpour- 
ing of  Federal  funds  Is  no  cure  for  poverty- 
stricken  areas — even  If  we  Ignore  the  tax- 
payer's pain.  The  outgoing  administration, 
which  designed  these  programs,  now  admits 


that  while  we  may  have  learned  something, 
many  programs  have  been  wasteful  and  have. 
In  many  cases,  aggravated  rather  than  solved 
the  problem.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  new 
administration  will  be  very  critical  about 
the  present  proliferation  of  poverty  programs 
scattered  throughout  so  many  different  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Federal  programs  can  help  in  a  construc- 
tive way.  But  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
be  most  constructive  when  they  are  built  on 
the  principle  of  an  effective  partnership  with 
private  enterprise — including  more  guaran- 
tees and  less  Federal  spending.  Much  of  our 
ability  to  unravel  the  urban  crisis  today  falls 
squarely  on  the  American  businessman,  who 
has  much  at  stake  In  a  successful  attack  on 
the  urban  crisis.  He  is  not  shirking  this  re- 
sponsibility. More  often  than  not,  when  re- 
minded of  the  role  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  to  play  In  Its  own  self-perpetuation, 
he  Is  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  do  his 
part. 

But  urban  decay  presents  a  whole  set  of 
new  problems  to  the  American  businessman. 
More  often  than  not  he  knows  he  should  do 
something,  but  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do. 
Each  of  our  large  cities  presents  a  pattern 
of  confusion  as  so  many  public  agencies, 
church  and  social  welfare  groups,  educational 
Institutions,  corporations,  and  Individuals 
plunge  ahead  In  often  disorganized  fashion 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  twelve  months 
that  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  American 
Industry  has  embraced  the  urban  crisis  as 
the  most  Important  challenge  it  has  faced  In 
a  generation.  I  see  this  in  all  of  the  business 
groups  to  Tshlch  I  belong  and  In  the  meetings 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  industrial 
companies  on  which  I  serve.  I  see  It  In  forums 
and  conferences  sponsored  by  our  great  na- 
tional groups  like  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, tbe  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  and  the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment. I  see  it  in  the  specific  goals  and 
achievements  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen's  JOBS  program  and  the  $1  bil- 
lion long-term  financing  commitment  by  the 
insurance  industry.  But  I  see  It  also  through 
the  eyes  of  a  banker  and  through  tbe  en- 
thusiastic participation  of  bankers  In  specific 
aspects  of  the  urban  crisis — I  prefer  to  call 
It  the  urban  challenge — both  nationally  and 
m  their  local  communities. 

BANKING    BECOMES    INVOLVED 

On  the  national  scene,  the  banking  leaders 
of  the  covmtry  came  to  the  conclusion  last 
winter  that  a  new  committee  should  be 
formed  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the 
Reserve  City  Bankers  (representing  the  na- 
tion's largest  banks)  and  the  American 
Bankers  Association  (representing  virtually 
all  of  the  nation's  banks) .  The  Chairman  of 
this  committee  is  Donald  M.  Graham,  who 
Is  also  Vice  Chairman  of  Continental  Bank  In 
Chicago.  This  Is  a  committee  consisting  of 
more  than  forty  top  bank  executives  from 
almost  as  many  of  our  large  urban  centers. 
Tbe  purpose  to  be  served  by  this  impressive 
group  Is  not  to  set  national  goals  or  to  seek 
publicity  to  show  that  bankers  are  good 
fellows,  but  rather,  £is  Don  Graham  has  put 
it  himself,  a  quiet  Involvement  of  Influential 
bankers  at  the  local  level  both  through  com- 
munity leadership  and  through  appropriate 
dedication  of  banking  resources. 

We  bankers  are  proud  that  we  helped  build 
the  cities  of  America.  We  now  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  positively  to  the  revltal- 
Izatlon  of  those  same  cities.  The  Bankers 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  has  goals  in 
three  preas — In  employment  and  education, 
m  housing  finance,  and  in  encouraging  the 
development  of  small  business  In  the  ghetto 
areas.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee's  na- 
tional organization  is  essentially  to  provide 
an  effective  clearing  house  for  Ideas.  In  this 
way,  bankers  In  all  major  cities  can  learn 
what  others  are  doing  and  pick  and  choose 
what  is  promising  In  their  local  situations. 


No  two  cities  face  the  same  dimensions  of 
urban  challenge  although  they  obviously 
share  many  common  problems.  The  com- 
mittee also  provides  a  focal  point  In  bringing 
Its  Infiuence  to  bear  on  Federal  government 
programs  and  in  keeping  abreast  of  what 
other  national  organizations  are  doing  In  a 
way  that  Is  more  efficient  than  having  Indi- 
vidual banks  In  each  city  trying  to  keep  on 
top  of  a  swiftly  moving  scene. 

PROGRESS    IN   CHICAGO 

The  surge  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Bankers  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  has  already  made  Itself  felt  In  com- 
munity action  throughout  many  of  our  cities. 
Chicago  Is  a  case  In  point.  In  each  of  the 
three  areas  of  banker  concentration — em- 
ployment, bousing,  and  small  business — we 
are  making  progress,  not  only  In  Continental 
Bank  but  throughout  the  city. 

JOBS   AND    JOB   TRAINING 

Our  employment  and  training  goals  are 
closely  correlated  with  those  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,'  headed  nationally 
by  Henry  Ford  II,  and  locally  by  James  W. 
Cook,  President  of  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company  and  a  member  of  our  bank's  Board 
of  Directors.  As  part  of  a  nationwide  goal 
of  100,000,  Chicago  employers  had  a  goal  of 
providing  11,000  jobs  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons by  next  June — a  goal  which,  by  the  way, 
has  t>een  exceeded  on  the  basis  of  conunlt- 
ments  to  date.  The  Continental  Bank  has 
agreed  to  take  eighty  of  these  people  on  our 
own  payroll.  Forty-nine  of  them  are  already 
with  us,  and  our  experience  to  date  has  been 
unusually  good.  Perhaps  this  Is  not  an  ac- 
cident, because  In  1962  we  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  companies  to  work  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  In  its  important  program 
for  dropout  students.  Under  the  name  Dou- 
ble E,  which  stands  for  Education  and  Em- 
ployment, we  counseled  with  dropout  stu- 
dents, employed  some  under  the  condition 
they  would  continue  their  schooling,  and 
trained  and  encouraged  them  to  become  con- 
tributing members  of  society.  Our  experience 
in  this  program  has  been  rewarding  and  ben- 
eficial not  only  to  the  school  officials  and  the 
Individuals  and  our  bank,  but  to  minority 
groups  In  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  disadvantaged  men  and  women  we  are 
now  adding  to  our  rolls  are  people  who  ordi- 
narily might  not  meet  our  minimum  stand- 
ards for  employment  either  because  of  lack 
of  education,  personality  traits,  bad  habits, 
or  even  a  minor  brush  or  two  with  the  law. 
We  are  not  aiming,  of  course,  just  at  putting 
these  people  to  work.  We  are  trying  to  make 
them  enthusiastic  and  productive  employees, 
not  only  In  their  Initial  assignment  but  in 
meeting  tbe  challenge  of  better  Job  oppor- 
tunities along  the  line  as  they  prove  them- 
selves. We  have  had  to  recognize  that  effec- 
tive recruiting  Involves  developing  a  rapport 
vrtth  neighborhood  organizations  and  with 
leaders  of  the  Inner  city  who  can  let  the  dis- 
advantaged know  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  encourage  them  Individually.  We  have 
assisted  our  supervisors  In  tbe  development 
of  proper  attitudes  toward  the  somewhat 
different  challenge  they  face  In  working  with 
these  people.  Our  bank  has  employed  minor- 
ity people  successfully  for  many  years.  Yet 
It  Is  a  new  step  In  the  supervisor's  own  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  confronted  with  tbe  dis- 
advantaged man  or  woman  who  comes  to 
him  under  the  new  program.  One  of  the 
challenges  we  are  trying  to  meet  in  doing  a 
satisfactory  Job  is  that  of  providing  adequate 
training.  Again  the  Influence  of  the  Bankers 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  has  helped  in 
the  projects  It  has  undertaken  In  coopera- 
tion v?ith  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing. As  you  may  know,  this  Is  the  banker's 
right  arm  In  the  conduct  of  training  pro- 
grams of  people  who  are  already  in  banking. 

We  at  Continental  are  convinced  that  the 
most  Important  part  of  the  urban  crisis  Is 
a  "people  crisis."  In  this  instance,  the  word 
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"crlals"  Is  defined  as  lack  of  opportunity,  or, 
more  speclflcally,  latck  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. In  short,  the  disadvantaged  need  JotM 
In  order  to  have  the  Income  and  security  to 
participate  confidently  In  our  society.  Aid  or 
gifts  are  not  the  answer.  Earning  a  liveli- 
hood Is  vital  to  their  self-respect  and  the 
respect  of  their  fellow  man.  Working  for 
their  Income  Is  essential.  There  are  some  Fed- 
eral programs  in  manpower  training  that  are 
available  to  help  pay  the  coet  of  training 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Although 
Continental  Bank  has  not  relied  on  any  of 
these,  nor  have  Chicago  banks  generally, 
such  programs  (or  comparable  tax  Incen- 
tives) can  l>e  very  helpful  In  many  In- 
stances. 

MOarCACK   LEKOINC 

Federal  prog^rams  play  a  much  bigger  part 
In  what  we  have  done  In  the  housing  field 
than  In  the  personnel  field.  Helpful  Federal 
Hou&lng  Administration  guarantees  of  loans 
which  we  make  Involve  both  new  housing 
and  rehabilitation  and  provide  us  with  a 
suitable  vehicle  to  put  a  great  deal  more 
money  to  work  in  the  Inner-clty  mortgage 
picture  than  would  otherwise  l>e  poMlbl«. 
Here.  agalq..we  are  making  some  headway. 

While  Quitlnental  Bank  has  always  prac- 
ticed non-dlscrlmlnatlon  on  mortgage  loans, 
we  have  felt  that  this,  In  Itself,  was  not 
enough  In  the  present  circumstances.  We 
have,  therefore,  aggressively  "more  than 
opened  the  door"  to  see  what  we  could  do 
In  the  way  of  expanded  financing  In  the 
black  community  and  In  other  disadvantaged 
areas. 

Our  bank  alone  Is  currently  committed  to 
more  than  $55  million  In  interim  construc- 
tion loans  for  housing  In  Urban  Renewal 
Areas,  plus  more  than  $51^  million  of  perma- 
nent financing  for  our  own  bank's  Invest- 
ments. Included  In  this  Is  $50  million  In 
FHA  low-Income  housing,  representing  well 
over  four  thousand  living  units.  Other  Chi- 
cago banks  are  also  active  In  similar  pro- 
grams. We  are  also  Involved  In  $5  million  of 
loans  for  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing 
units  to  help  .stabilize  older  nelghborhooda 
and  another  $5  million  for  revolving  credit 
loans  supporting  a  thousand  new  single  fam- 
ily housing  units  In  older  neighborhoods 
which  are  part  of  urban  renewal  areas. 

To  assist  local  conmiunltles  In  self-help, 
we  have  extended  lines  of  credit  to  the  two 
black-owned  mortgage  companies  In  Chi- 
cago for  warehousing  of  mortgage  loans  on 
single  family  residential  ^copertles.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  now  li^olved  In  a  break- 
through on  prefabricated  housing  In  Chi- 
cago with  the  blessings  and  sponsorship  of 
the  labor  unions.  This  In  itself  could  be  a 
tremendous  factor  In  a  rapid  uplifting  of 
blighted  areas,  possibly  resulting  In  as  many 
as  three  thousand  units  per  year. 

Along  with  our  efforts  In  housing,  we  are 
also  financing  churches  on  long-term  loans 
In  urban  renewal  areas.  The  church  Is  a  basic 
unit  of  communal  living  and  a  prime  factor 
In  the  stabilization  of  any  community. 

Another  Interesting  aspect  of  public  pro- 
grams at  the  state  government  level  en- 
courages banks  to  put  more  money  to  work 
In  the  Inner  city.  I  refer  to  a  prograni  In- 
stituted by  the  State  Treasurer  of  Illinois 
which,  In  effect,  places  something  like  SlOO 
million  In  time  deposits — which  really  repre- 
sent Investment  money — in  banks  that  show 
a  willingness  to  put  this  money  to  work  In 
the  Inner  city.  We  are  a  participant  In  that 
program. 

Am  TO  SMAU.  BUSINXSS 

One  of  the  toughest  urban  challenges  fac- 
ing the  banks  Is  the  assurance  of  adequate 
financing  to  small  business  enterprises  with- 
in the  Inner  city.  At  the  national  level  the 
Bankers  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Small  Btislness  Administration 
and  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
"Project  Own."  This  Is  the  "brainchild"  of 


Howard    Samuels,    now   head    of   SBA    and 

formerly  Infiuentlal  In  the  formation  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  when  he 
was  In  the  Commerce  Department.  The  pro- 
gram just  started  during  the  summer  of  1968. 
Again,  our  bank  supplied  major  Impetus  to 
encourage  the  SBA  to  take  nationwide  action 
to  simplify  its  forms  and  streamline  its  ap- 
proval of  loans  for  customers  under  Its 
Blanket  Loan  Guaranty  program. 

This  Is  a  program  where  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  relies  very  heavily  on 
the  reputation  and  proven  experience  of  In- 
dividual banks  In  granting  prompt  SBA  ap- 
proval of  loans  that  carry  up  to  90%  Federal 
government  guarantee,  rather  than  duplicat- 
ing all  the  work  which  the  bank  must  do 
anyway  before  granting  the  loan.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  expanded  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration program  Is  to  encourage  a  broad 
expansion  of  black  capitalism  and  to  con- 
centrate on  doing  it  as  much  as  possible 
through  guaranteed  commercial  bank  loans 
rather  than  through  direct  Federal  loans. 

Only  3%  of  the  more  than  5  million  full- 
time  business  concerns  In  the  United  States 
today  are  owned  by  members  of  minority 
groups,  and  the  SBA  has  announced  its  na- 
tionwide goal  of  increasing  the  present  rate 
of  4,000  new  minority  businesses  created 
each  year  to  20,000  per  year  by  mid- 1970  In 
order  to  help  narrow  the  entrepreneurial  gap 
between  whites  and  blacks. 

There  Is  more  to  the  problem  of  making 
loans  to  Inner-clty  entrepreneurs,  however, 
than  just  streamlining  the  SBA  loan  guar- 
antee program.  Three  points  come  to  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  banks  must  act  co- 
operatively if  any  lending  program  which 
Involves  abnormal  risk  Is  to  be  successful. 
There  are  alternative  approaches  as  to  how 
the  banks  get  together.  One  is  to  set  up  a 
pool  arrangement,  with  each  bank  subscrib- 
ing Its  pro  rata  share.  The  administration 
of  that  pool  would  be  through  an  autono- 
mous staff  which  would  have  full  authority 
to  accept  or  reject  loans.  Another  alterna- 
tive— the  one  we  have  preferred  In  Chicago — 
Is  a  more  Informal  arrangement  In  which 
the  banks  pledge  their  full  cooperation  and 
set  up  an  Interbank  committee  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  keep  track  Informally  of  the 
degree  of  cooperation  from  each  Institution. 

The  Interbank  committee  set  up  In  Chi- 
cago to  perform  this  function  Is  headed.  In- 
cidentally, by  the  ofllcer  at  Continental  who 
Is  responsible  for  our  small  business  lending. 
The  committee  consists  of  loan  officers  from 
eight  of  the  large  banks  of  the  Chicago  Loop, 
and  from  smaller  banks  qualified  to  operate 
under  the  Small  Business  Administration 
blanket  loan  guarantee  program — In  all  rep- 
resenting banks  accounting  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  Chicago  banking  re- 
sources. Our  Interbank  group  Includes  senior 
officers  of  the  two  black-owned  banks  In 
Chicago  as  well  as  two  of  the  smaller  banks 
which.  In  all  candor  we  must  admit,  had 
made  more  than  their  share  of  this  type  of 
loan  prior  to  this  summer.  Within  our  bank 
we  have  blacks  and  whites  working  side  by 
side  on  this  program. 

The  Interbank  committee  1&  concerned  not 
only  about  loans  as  such  but  also  about  the 
fact  that  most  small  businessmen  who  would 
like  to  apply  for  a  loan  In  order  to  get  Into 
business  do  not  have  enough  equity  to  meet 
minimal  requirements  even  after  the  banks 
reduce  their  credit  standards  In  a  generous 
but,  nevertheless,  prudent  manner.  This  Is 
my  second  point. 

Again,  the  Chicago  Interbank  committee 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  bring  together 
various  Interested  groups  working  on  the 
problem  of  equity  capital.  It  Is  studying  the 
alternatives  as  to  whether  a  small  business 
Investment  corporation  or  a  community  de- 
velopment corporation  should  be  set  up, 
whether  an  Illinois  business  development 
credit  corporation  should  be  established,  or 
whether  the  better  route  would  be  through 


a  tax-exempt  foundation,  loUowlng  the  pat- 
tern which  Is  being  used  with  some  promise 
of  success  m  other  cities.  Regardless  of  the 
course  of  action  chosen,  there  must  be  sub- 
stantial black  participation  In  the  planning 
process  as  well  as  In  the  going  organization 
If  It  Is  to  have  any  real  chance  of  success. 

All  of  these  alternatives  point  toward 
the  need  for  public  participation,  whether 
through  stock  purchase  or  through  what 
amounts  to  a  straight  contribution  by  indus- 
trial firms — not  just  financial  institutions 

throughout  the  community.  Such  an  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  equity  capital  also 
involves  the  raising  of  funds  within  the  black 
community  by  blacks.  The  dollars  so  raised 
may  be  small  In  proportion  to  the  total,  but 
the  number  of  contributors  and  the  feeling 
of  participation  that  goes  with  it  can  be  an 
Important  key  to  greater  understanding  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  within  the  black 
community.  All  of  us  know  that  one  of  the 
reasons  America  became  great  was  thrift  and 
the  whole  savings-investment  process.  A  man 
with  no  equity  in  his  home  or  In  his  business 
is  risking  nothing.  His  incentive  to  succeed 
is  much  greater  if  he  himself  bears  a  higher 
responsibility  for  poor  performance — and  Is 
rewarded  in   turn  for  good  performance. 

Besides  bank  loans  and  equity  capital,  the 
third  Ingredient  in  an  effective  small -busi- 
ness-assistance program  relates  to  technical 
aid  to  the  inner-clty  entrepreneur.  There  Is 
an  obvious  need  in  many  cases,  if  the  owner 
Is  to  get  ahead  and  If  the  supplier  of  equity 
capital  loans  and  bank  loans  Is  to  get  his 
Interest  and  principal  repaid,  for  available 
talent  that  the  new  entrepreneur  or  the 
expanding  entrepreneur  can  call  on  when 
he  needs  help.  I  am  talking  about  what  Is 
often  referred  to  as  a  "skills  bank"  of  resource 
people,  where  professionals  In  both  black 
and  white  communities  are  available  on  a 
consulting  basis  to  help  the  promising  entre- 
preneurs— an  accountant  to  help  Mm  set  up 
proper  books  and  to  make  a  projection  or 
how  he  expects  to  come  out  ahead  of  the 
game,  a  lawyer  to  help  him  with  problems 
he  probably  has  never  even  thought  about, 
an  indiutry  specialist  In  his  particular  line 
of  work,  or  a  banker  who  can  help  him  get 
ready  for  his  loan  application. 

On  a  modest  basis,  some  of  these  services 
have  been  available  In  Chlcago^for  example, 
through  our  Chicago  Economic  Development 
Corporation,  now  operating  largely  with  Fed- 
eral poverty  funds,  and  the  Cosmopolitan 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  black  and 
white  businessmen  have  found  a  common 
ground  over  the  years.  But  more  than  this 
is  needed,  so  we  have  been  also  cooperating 
In  the  establishment  of  a  new  group  of  en- 
thusiastic young  men — called  T.A.P.,  for 
Talent  Assistance  Program — who  are  willing 
to  spend  time  helping  to  advise  the  pros- 
pective entrepreneur.  Again,  an  effort  Is  being 
made  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  black  professionals  and  technicians  Into 
the  program  so  there  Is  no  feeling  that  we 
are  "patronizing"  In  our  willingness  to  help. 

Another  way  big  city  banks  can  help 
strengthen  the  financial  structure  of  the 
Inner  '  city  Is  their  encoiu-agement  of  the 
activities  of  black-owned  banks — particularly 
In  states  like  Illinois  where  branch  banking 
Is  prohibited.  Some  of  this  can  be  done 
through  participation  with  black  banks  In 
specific  loams.  The  black-owned  bank  can 
profit  also  through  an  exchange  of  personnel 
with  Institutions  like  ours.  Also,  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  have  prospective  black 
ofDcers  i.n  those  banks  train  In  some  of  our 
large  Institutions. 

The  twenty  black-owned  banks  of  our 
nation  have  their  own  association,  the  Na- 
tional Bankers  Association.  This  expression 
of  common  Identity  of  Interest  Is  Important 
to  them  even  though  most  of  them  also  are 
members  of  the  broadly-based  American 
Bankers  Association.  One  of  the  highlights 
of  the  recent  ABA  Convention  In  Chicago 
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was  full  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the 
ABA  Urban  Affairs  Committee  by  the  men 
attending  the  National  Bankers  Association 
Convention.  This  expression  of  a  willingness 
to  work  together  toward  common  goals  Is 
already  paving  the  way  to  cooperative  action 
m  the  communities  Involved. 

I  must  mention  one  more  aspect  of  our 
cfforw  to  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
black  entrepreneurshlp.  That  Is  the  role  of 
municipal  government.  It  almost  goes  with- 
out saying  that  any  dedicated  mayor  has  a 
keen  interest  In  reversing  the  decay  of  his 
particular  city.  Certainly  Mayor  Daley  of 
Chicago  Is  no  exception.  Mayor  Daley  has  his 
own  program  for  the  disadvantaged  entre- 
preneur In  Chicago,  called  Economic  Op- 
portunity In  Business,  and  his  people  are 
working  hand-ln-glove  with  ours.  This  ties 
la  very  closely  with  my  own  responsibilities 
to  the  Mayor  as  chairman  of  his  Committee 
on  Economic  and  Cultural  Development  In 
Chicago.  With  the  Mayor's  determination 
and  enthusiasm  added  to  all  of  our  other 
efforts,  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  a 
great  city  working  together  to  tackle  a  prob- 
lem which  requires  every  ounce  of  ingenuity 
and  Imagination  we  can  muster. 

The  American  businessman  has  much  to 
gain  from  a  substantial  expansion  In  the 
standards  of  living  of  millions  of  disadvan- 
taged persons — regardless  of  what  color  they 
may  be.  This  Is  far  more  than  a  question  of 
public  service  or  social  conscience.  It  Is  a 
matter  cf  national  progress — economic  as 
well  as  social.  Quite  apart  from  the  critically 
needed  uplift  of  human  self-respect  and 
self-confidence,  the  economic  growth  poten- 
tial of  newly  created  production  and  pur- 
chasing power  m  our  Inner  cities  Is  tre- 
mendous. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  American  industry, 
including  the  banks,  has  spent  far  too  little 
of  Its  energies  and  Its  financial  resources  to 
reUeve  the  strains  of  the  Inner  city.  That 
tide  Is  now  turning.  We  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn — Including  how  best  to  commimlcate 
with  people  who  need  our  encouragement. 
But  It  win  be  done. 

The  process  is  not  automatic.  Anything 
worth  having  is  worth  working  for.  I  believe 
blacks  and  whites  can  work  together,  and  I 
know  America  will  be  the  better  for  It. 


AMERICAN-FLAG   SHIPS   AND  FOR- 
EIGN AID  CARGOES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
Is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us. 

American  shipping  contributes  to  our 
economic  prosperity  and  is  a  mainstay 
of  national  defense. 

It  is  reported  that  over  90  percent  of 
equipment  in  use  in  Vietnam  was  trans- 
ported there  by  ship,  rather  than  air- 
craft. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  our  merchant 
marine  is  in  a  period  of  crisis.  Changes 
In  ship  design,  foreign  competition,  ris- 
ing costs  of  construction,  all  contribute  to 
this  situation. 

One  aspect  that  is  receiving  consider- 
able discussion  is  the  effectiveness  of 
Government  programs  dealing  with  U.S.- 
flag  carriage  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  foreign  aid  shipments. 
The  Transportation  Institute  recently 
issued  a  research  report  concerning  this. 

In  order  to  encourage  careful  study  of 
these  programs,  and  without  represent- 
ing myself  as  an  expert  on  methods  of 
computation  Involved,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[A  research  report,  from  the  Transportation 
Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  1968) 
U.S.-Plao  Share  of  Govebnment  Shipments 

While  the  matter  of  the  government's  wa- 
terborne  shipment  of  Pood-for-Peace  and 
foreign  aid  cargoes  Is  one  of  primary  con- 
cern to  the  maritime  Industry,  It  Is  of  equal 
concern  to  all  American  taxpayers,  since,  of 
necessity,  public  funds  underwrite  the  cost 
of  these  shipments. 

The  basis  for  allocating  cargo  to  American- 
flag  slilps  versus  foreign-flag  ships  under 
these  programs  Is  embodied  In  Section  901 
(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and 
legal  Interpretations  of  P.L.  480 — which  make 
clear: 

(a)  That  American-flag  shipping  should 
receive  a  minimum  of  60  percent  of  the  cargo 
generated  by  the  government,  and 

(b)  That  the  minimum  50  percent  re- 
quirement be  computed  separately  for  each 
segment  of  the  Industry,  I.e.,  liners,  tankers 
and  tramps. 

In  recent  weeks,  this  Issue  has  been  the 
subject  of  Increasing  public  discussion  gen- 
erated by  the  contention  by  some  segments 
of  the  naarltlme  Industry  that  the  laws  have 
been  administered  unevenly  In  terms  of  cargo 
allocation.  In  the  coxirse  of  these  alscusslons, 
some  confusion  has  arisen  based  on  the  fact 
that  different  federal  agencies  Involved  In 
various  aspects  of  the  program  use  different 
methods  for  measuring  their  activities.  This 
has  led  to  the  erroneous  conclusion.  In  at 
least  some  quarters,  that  the  program  has 
been  completely  effective  In  assuring  each 
segment  of  the  maritime  Industry  its  "fair 
share  "  of  the  available  government-generated 
cargoes. 

The  research  staff  of  the  Transportation 
Institute  has  analyzed  the  data  supplied  by 
all  federal  agencies  Involved  In  order  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  program  and  to  make 
possible  objective  conclusions  as  to  the  ef- 
fective Implementation  of  the  law. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  all  publish  statis- 
tics on  the  U.S.-flag  percenttige  of  govern- 
ment agency  shipments.  MarAd's  data  are  on 
a  calendar-year  basis  and  cover  all  agencies 
except  the  Department  of  Defense.  AID  and 
Agrlculttire,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  fiscal- 
year  base  and  only  concern  themselves  with 
their  own  liftings. 

The  information  supplied  by  MarAd  for 
calendar  1967  breaks  down  as  follows: 

MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION  SUMMARY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
EXPORTS  > 

AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 
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Total 
long  tons 


US.-flag 
tonnage 


US-flag 
percentage 


Total 
tannage 

U.S.-flag 
tonnage 

US.-fllg 
percentage 

Tramps 

Tankers 

Liners     .  

.       8,210,000 
.        3,653,000 
.        3,868,000 

1.863,000 
1.804,000 
2,574,000 

22.7 
49.4 
66.5 

Grand  total... 

.      15.731,000 

6,241,000 

39.7 

The  law  states  that  the  50-50  cargo  pref- 
erence provision  shall  be  "computed  sep- 
arately for  dry-bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liners, 
and  tankers."  As  can  be  seen,  the  liner  seg- 
ment was  the  only  one  which  exceeded  the 
minimum  legal  requirement  for  total  AID 
and  Agriculture  shipments. 

If  the  tonnage  carried  by  liners — approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  which  are  subsidized — 
is  excluded,  the  figure  drops  to  31  percent 
as  the  U.S.-flag  share  carried  by  the  largely 
unsubsldlzed  porUon  of  the  fleet — 3,667,000 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  11,863,000. 

AID'S  export  figures  for  fiscal  1967  were 
somewhat  more  complicated  than  those  of 
MarAd : 

AID  EXPORTS  (FISCAL  1967)  i 


Tramps 6.174.000  1.497.000  24.2 

Tankers 3.366.000  1.718.000  51.0 

Liners 1,082,000  707.000  65.3 

Total 10,622.000  3.922,000  36.9 

AID 

Tramps    2,036.000  366.000  18.0 

Tankers 287.000  86.000  30.0 

Liners 2.786.000  1,867.000 67^ 

ToUl 5.109.000  2.319.000  45.4 


Total  tons 

Tonnage 

subject  to 

901(b) 

U.S.-flag      U.S.-flag 
tonnage  percentage 

Tramps 

Tankers... 
Liners 

1,983,377 

366,014 

2.923.039 

879,928 

279. 250 

2.923.039 

468.154             53.0 

141,098             51.0 

1.934.603             66.0 

Total.... 

5,242,430 

4,082.217 

2,543,855            62.3 

'  "Cargo  Preterence  Report.  Fiscal  Year  1967."  AID  Office  of 
Procurement,  Resources  Transportation  Division. 

Normally,  the  only  discrepancy  between 
this  and  the  AID  tonnage  figures  compiled 
by  MarAd  would  result  from  comparing  the 
"apples  and  oranges"  of  calendar  and  flscai 
years.  In  most  years  the  difference  would  be 
minor.  However,  there  Is  substantial  per- 
centage difference:  45.4  percent  reported  by 
MarAd  as  opposed  to  62.3  percent  reported 
by  AID. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  lies  In  the 
means  whereby  the  two  agencies  arrived 
at  their  results.  The  reasoning  used  by  AID 
was  as  follows : 

The  column  headed  "Tonnage  Subject  to 
901(b)"  represents  that  U.S.  tonnage  which 
was  available  at  time  of  cargo  movement. 
The  percentage  of  U.S.-flag  tonnage  actually 
carried  Is  flgured  as  a  share  of  this  subtotal, 
rather  than  of  the  true  total. 

AID'S  position  Is  that  Section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act — the  50-50  cargo  pref- 
erence requirement — applies  only  where 
American  ships  are  available.  The  agency 
thus  "writes  off"  the  remaining  portion  of  Its 
liftings  to  foreign-flag  vessels  before  com- 
puting the  U.S.-flag  percentage.  As  can  be 
seen  In  the  above  table  on  AID  exports,  even 
where  U.S.  tonnage  teas  available,  AID  saw 
flt  to  use  It  for  only  62.3  percent  of  Its  to- 
tal shipments. 

To  be  valid,  the  U.S.-flag  tonnage  carried 
should  be  considered  as  a  percentage  of 
the  grand  total,  not  of  the  subtotal.  When 
this  Is  done,  the  following  results  are  ob- 
tained: 


1  "All  Agencies  (except  Department  of  Defense)  Summary  of 
Public  Law  664  Exports  and  Imports,  Calendar  Year  1967," 
Maritime  Administration.  Division  of  Cargo  Promotion. 

The  Interamerlcan  Development  Bank  also 
exported  12,000  tons;  all  carried  on  U.S.-flag 
liners.  Excluding  this,  the  totals  for  AID  and 
■iTlculture  combined  are: 


< 

\ 

Total 
tonnage 

U.S.-flag 
J      tonnage 

U.S.-flag 
percentage 

Tramps 

Tankers... 
Liners 

.... 

1,983.377 

336,014 

2,923,039 

468.154 

141.098 

1.934.603 

23.6 

42,0 
66.0 

Total.... 

.... 

5,242,430 

2.543,855 

48.5 

The  48.5  percent  figure  Is  a  more  reasonable 
one  and,  furthermore.  Is  one  which  Is  com- 
parable to  the  45.4  percent  total  given  by 
MarAd  for  calendar  1967. 

Again,  the  U.S.-flag  percentage  drops  con- 
siderably  If  the   liner  segment   Is   not   In- 
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TottI  tonntf* 


rncalvMr 
1967 


Fiscal  ytar 
1961 


LITHUANIAN  AND  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


eluded.  Subtracting  thoM  r«ti«Ivlng  a  "double 
subsidy"  le*T««  a  total  tonnage  of  2.319.391. 
out  of  wblcb  U.S.-flag  tramps  and  tankers 
carried  609.263  tons.  The  percentage  then 
becomes  28.3,  rather  than  48.5. 

Department  of  Agriculture  liftings  are  cov- 
ered by  P.L.  480.  which  governs  the  disposal 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The  law 
Is  divided  into  two  Titles.  Title  I  concerns 
long-term  credit  sales  and  Title  n.  the  "Vol- 
untary Agency  Program"  portion  of  the  law, 
concerns  free  donations  of  agricultural  sur- 
plusea  to  friendly  nations  on  a  govemment- 
to-govemment  basis.  Although  an  Agricul- 
ture Department  program.  Title  II  Is  admin- 
istered by  AID. 

The  US.  Attorney  and  Comptroller-Gen- 
erals have  ruled  that  the  50-50  cargo  prefer- 
ence provision  Is  applicable  to  Title  I  of  P.L. 
4M.   AID  and  Agriculture   have   agreed.   In 

their  words,  to  "mazlmlze"  the  use  of  U.S.-  «,_  r>Atiw  **••  jir-a^rtar,*-  «><>  <>».  oaoin 

flag  vessels   n  carrying  out  Title  n,  but  there       ^^f/"  j^^;  ^^-  Pr^f^dent  we  are  agata 
is  no  formal  cargoVreference  requirement.  reminded  of  the   poigrnant  fate  of   the 

For  fiscal  I9fl7.  the  following  shipments     once- free  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States, 
were  made:  by  the  observance  this  month  of  the  51st 

anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 

"WO"  TITLE  » Flepubllc  of  Lithuania  and  the  Republic 

of  Estonia.  All  Americans  will  under- 

lonitoM        liwiwit       pwtwiug!     stand  the  deep  feelings  of  those  among  us 

1_ ' whose  ties  to  these  subjugated  lands  re- 

T  ~  »  icT  nnn  i  enc  nnn  ill       °"^"    '^O'*    *"<*    Strong.    Their    thOUghtS 

tS. ;:::::     *.^:m      km.^  si:?     are  weU  expressed  In  statements  I  have 

Lin«r$ 1. 052. OOP         674. OOP MLi     received  from  groups  In  my  own  State  of 

Totoi 11.177,000       4.991.000  ul     New  Jersey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 

lutlons  of  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of 
""°"  ""-^  " Linden,  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New 

Jersey,  and  the  Lakewood  Estonian  As- 

]'*^^ *'°*"         '*'"°  ^-^     sociaUon  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

unerj.'.llllll S36."o6o 42i,"o66 62.'6        There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

— rSTooo         wTmo              hI     "o"*  ^^"^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
"       •     • Record,  as  follows : 


AGRICUiniRE  DEPARTMENT  EXPORTS.  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  UW  480,  FISCAL  1967  AND  1968 

|ln  loflg  toiisl 


U.S.-flaf  tonnagt 


U.S.-na|  Shan  (percent) 


Fiscal  yaar 
1967 


Fiscal  ytar 
1968 


Fiscal  yaar 
1967 


Fiscal  ytar 
1968 


Tramp* 5.167.000  7,765,000  1.606,000  2,081.000  31.1  26  8 

Tanktra 4.958.000  2,832,000  2.711.000  1.431.000  54.7  see 

Lmtrs 1,052,000  1,228,000  674.000  733,000  64.1  62.9 

Total li.  177. 000  11,823.000  4,991,000  4,285.000  44l1  3t2 


Nott:  Fiscal  ytar  1968  lifurts  compiM  on  basis  o(  quartarty  rtports  publishtd  by  U.S.  Dtpartmtnt  ol  Agricultura. 


Title  n  Agriculture  Department  shipments 
constitute  the  only  area  where  there  is  no 
explicit  cargo  preference  and  yet  this  Is  the 
only  area  where  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  tonnage  was  lifted  in  U.S.-fiag  ships. 
It  also  represents  the  smallest  total — only  a 
little  over  a  million  tons  for  fiscal  1967,  or 
about  one-fifteenth  of  the  15,743.000  tons  ex- 
ported by  all  agencies  for  calendar  1967. 

The  Agriculture  Department  statistics  fol- 
low the  same  pattern  as  do  those  of  MarAd 
and  AID — U.S.-flag  tramps  and  tankers  car- 
ried 42.6  percent  of  Title  I  tonnage  and 
tramps  (no  tankers  were  Involved)  carried 
34.7  percent  of  Title  n  tonnage.  It  was  the 
62.0  percent  carried  by  liners  which  pushed 
the  Title  n  percentage  over  the  50-50  mark. 

Most  liners  receive  a  dally  operating  sub- 
sidy to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign 
ships  for  commercial  cargo.  The  subsidy  is 
not  intended  to  enable  liners  to  compete 
with  other  U.S.  ships  for  U.S.  government 
cargo.  In  light  of  this  it  is  strange  that  the 
only  segment  of  the  Industry  which  con- 
sistently receives  more  than  50  percent  of 
government  generated  cargo  Is  the  Uner 
segment. 

It  Is  equally  strange  that  in  spite  of  the 
clear  language  and  the  Intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  other  Industry  segments  have  not 
received  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  gov- 
ernment cargo.  While  tankers  have  not  fared 
as  well  as  liners.  It  Is  the  tramps  which  have 
really  suffered  from  unfair  distribution  of 
government  cargo.  Regardless  of  whose  flg- 
xires  are  used  and  regardless  of  whether  an- 
nual or  fiscal  periods  are  used,  U.S.  tramps 
do  not  come  close  to  being  allocated  at  least 
50  percent  of  total  tramp  cargo.  No  manipu- 
lation or  "availability"  claims  can  bide  the 
fact  that  of  this  cargo  only  about  25  per- 
cent was  carried  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

The  Transportation  Institute  has  furnished 
later  figures  on  one  segment  of  government 
cargo.  Agriculture  Department  exports. 


Resoltttions  Unanimodsly  Aoopteo  on  Peb- 

RUAKT    9.    1969.   BT   THE   LmfDAlflAN    AMEKI- 
CANS  OF  LUIDEN,  N.J. 

Whereas  February  16.  1969  marks  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithuania 
as  a  free  and  Independent  republic:  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  country  of  our 
ancestors,  once  an  Independent  and  flourish- 
ing republic,  recognized  and  respected  by  the 
world's  major  powers,  was  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940,  to  this 
day  Its  people  enslaved  and  subjugated;  and 

Whereas  commemorating  the  51st  anni- 
versary the  feeling  of  many  Lithuanian 
Americans  may  weU  be  guided  by  the  words 
of  our  President,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  expressed 
in  his  Inaugural  speech,  that  "No  man  can 
be  fully  free  while  his  neighbor  is  not — 
to  go  forward  at  all  is  to  go  forward  to- 
gether"— therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  reafBrm  our  de- 
termination to  continue  to  carry  on  the  effort 
whereby  Lithuania  once  again  shall  regain 
her  freedom  and  rightful  independence:  and 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
representatives  of  our  Government  will  firmly 
continue  to  maintain  the  policy  of  non- 
recognltlon  of  the  incorporation  by  force 
of  Lithuania  in  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps  through  the  United  Nations  and 
other  channels  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
x:olonlalism  by  Soviet  Russia  In  the  Baltic 
States  and  bring  about  re-examlnation  of  the 
Baltic  situation  with  the  view  of  re-estab- 
lishing freedom  and  Independence  to  these 
three  nations;  and 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency  Richard  M.  Nixon;  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  William 
F.  Rogers:  to  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Charles 


W.  Tost;  to  the  United  States  Senators  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Clifford  P.  Case 
and  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams;  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Congressional  Districts  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer 
and  the  Honorable  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher; 
and  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Vlaoas  TtnuA, 

President. 

Margabtta    Samatas, 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee. 
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Unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
American-Lithuanians  and  their  friends  liv- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  sponsored  by  the  Lithua- 
nian Covmcil  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  Sunday. 
February  16,  1969  at  St.  George's  Lithuanian 
Hall.  Newark.  New  Jersey,  In  commemoration 
of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1918. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania by  force  in  June  of  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strongly 
opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are  de- 
termined to  restore  their  freedom  and  sov- 
ereignty which  they  rightly  and  deservedly 
enjoyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries  in  the 
past;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or  killed 
over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian 
ptopulatlon  since  June  15.  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and 
at  other  appropriate  international  fonmis 
and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  i>eople8  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  t)ehalf  of  the  restoration 
of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian origin  or  decent.  reaflOrm  our  adherence 
to  American  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  oxir  Congress  to  achieve  lasting 
peace,  freedom  and  Jtistice  in  the  world;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  the  expression  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  contained  in  H.  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  in 
the  United  Nations  and  demanding  the  So- 
viets to  withdraw  from  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  pauperization  of  the 
Llthu£nian  people,  conversion  of  once  free 
farmers  into  serfs  on  kolkhozes  and  sov- 
khozes,  as  well  as  exploitation  of  workers, 
persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction  of  re- 
ligious practices,  and  closing  of  hotues  of 
worship,  and  be  It  finally 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United   States.   Secretary   of   State  William 
Rogers.   United   States   Ambassador   to   the 
United  Nations  Charles  Yost.  United  States 
Senators  from  New  Jersey.  Members  of  U.& 
Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  press. 
LrrHtTANiAN  OoTTNcn.  or  New  Jersit, 
Valentinas  Mxunis,  President. 
AiiBiN  S.  Treciokas,  Secretary. 

Lakewood  Estonian  Association 

RESOLtmON 

We.  Americans  of  Estonian  ancestry,  gath- 
ered on  this  22nd  day  of  February  1969.  at 
the  Estonian  House  in  Jackson.  New  Jersey 
to  observe  the  5l8t  anniversary  of  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Independence  of  Estonia,  and 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  homeland  of 
our  forefathers  is  still  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing under  the  totalitarian  rule  of  Soviet 
Russia,  declare  the  following : 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  stattis  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  and  the 
other  Baltic  countries  of  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania, have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  these 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  aggressive  alms  of  Soviet 
Russia  have  recently  again  been  demon- 
strated by  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
the  captive  peoples  for  self-determination 
and  national  independence:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  In  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Eighty-Ninth 
Congress,  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  international  forums  to  the 
denial  of  thp  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania:  also  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tu-ge  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress 
to  establish  a  permanent  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  to  conduct  a  study 
of  facts  concerning  conditions  in  nations 
tmder  Soviet  rule;  also  be  it. 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  United  States 
Congress  to  hold  a  full  debate  on  the  XJJS.- 
U.S.S.R.  policies:  also  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  United  States  stands 
and  pledge  our  support  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  achieve  lasting  peace,  free- 
dom, and  Justice  in  the  world:  also  be  it 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  the  U.S.  Senators  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Representatives  of  the  Third  and 
Sixth  Congressional  Districts  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  press. 

Unanimously  adopted  on  the  22nd  day  of 
February  1969. 

Julius  Kangur, 

President. 
Eda  T.  Tbeumuth, 

Secretary. 
Juhan  Simonson. 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior 
Carl  L.  Klein,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mitchell  Mellch,  of  Utah,  to  be- Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

General  Services  Administration 
Robert  L.  Kunzig,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Department  op  the  Treasury 
Paul  W.  Eggers.  of  Texas,  to  be  General 
Counsel  lor  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

U.S.  Mint 
Betty  Higby,   of   Colorado,   to   be   Super- 
intendent of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 
at  Denver. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  4,   1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  March  4, 
1969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  March  4,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian.  ' 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  28,  1969: 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  28,  1969: 

Department  of  Defense 

Robert  C.  Moot,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  AaslBt- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Roger  T.  Kelley.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense. 

John  S.  Poster,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

Charles  A.  Bowsher.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Robert  Alan  Prosch.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

James  D.  Hittle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Aa- 
slstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Closkey.  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  ending  Vincent  P.  Zavada, 
to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  nominations  were  received 
by^^he  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Pebraury  17.  1969. 

In  the  Abmt 

The  nominations  beginning  Gerald  P. 
Feeney,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Phillip  M. 
Zook,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1969. 

Department  of  AcaiccrLTURE 

Richard  E.  Lyng,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

David  A.  Hamil,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration for  a  term  of  10  years. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE  AT 
ALL-UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION, 
OXFORD,  OHIO 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


T 


MONTANA 

and 


HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  28.  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  spoke  at  Oxford.  Ohio,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  at  the  All-University  Convoca- 
tion. In  the  direct  manner  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  him.  Senator  Muskie  spoke 

OXV 312 — Part  4 


to  the  students  about  a  matter  that  af- 
fects them  clbsely— the  draft— and  he 
invited  his  audience  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  easy  answer  seemingly  offered  by 
a  voluntary  army  that  would  either  be 
a  substitute  for  or  a  supplement  to  se- 
lective service.  Senator  Muskie  raised 
questions  which  have  enjoyed  little  cur- 
rency lately  but  which  are  fundamental 
to  an  intelligent  choice  of  alternatives. 
Mr.  President,  certainly  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  division  in  this  coun- 
try over  U.S.  policy  there,  precipitated 
the  wide  discussion  of  a  volunteer  army. 
Those  who  would  change  our  policy  In 
the  Far  East,  and  I  am  among  them, 
should  look  for  correction  by  direct 
change  in  that  policy  and  not  indirectly, 
through  adoption  of  a  new  manpower 
system. 


Those  who  believe  we  should  amend 
the  draft  because  the  present  law  is  in- 
equitable, and  I  am  among  them,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  on  Senator  Muskie's 
observations  before  deciding  what  course 
the  Nation  should  take — a  professional 
army  or  a  citizen  army. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Muskie's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  remarks 
which  the  esteemed  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  delivered  to  the  All-Uni- 
versity Convocation  at  Oxford.  Ohio,  on 
February  17, 1968. 

The  Senator's  comments  on  the  selec- 
tive service  and  its  widely  discussed  al- 
ternative, the  "professional  army,"  are 
extremely  perceptive.  I  wish,  especially. 
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to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  Sen- 
ator McsKix's  Insight  into  the  probable 
effect  of  creating  a  wholly  volunteer, 
professional  military  force,  and  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
In  asking  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  Muskic's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Ricom>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 
Remarks  bt  Sknatob  Edmttnd  S.  Muskie  at 

THE    Ai,i.-t7NnrE«srrT    Coitvocation.    John 

D.  Mnxrrr  AasBMBLT  Hall,  OxroRO,  Ohio, 

Pebeuakt  17.  1999 

I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  of  college 
students  for  the  first  time  since  last  year's 
campaign,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
hiatus  was  not  due  to  unpleasant  memories. 

On  the  contrary,  some  of  my  most  refresh- 
ing experiences  during  the  campaign  were 
with  college  audiences. 

Now.  during  the  campaign,  this  usually  waa 
as  far  in  my  prepared  text  as  I  was  able  to 
proceed. 

If  that  heckler  In  the  back  row  would  Ilka 
to  come  up  and  speak  for  five  minutea.  .  .  . 

But  the  campaign  Is  over,  and  most  of  the 
beckllng-tMts  stopped. 

In  many  ways.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  cam- 
paign. 

The  apathy  and  Indifference  of  one  genera- 
tion produced  a  political  process  that  was 
largely  unresponsive  to  the  next. 

Emotion-charged  Issues  made  accommoda- 
tion and  compromise  difficult  for  some  and 
unacceptable  for  others. 

And  for  many  Americans  easy  answers  were 
attractive  In  the  face  of  difficult  and  complex 
problems. 

Although  the  campaign  Is  over.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  fundamental  social  and  political 
Issues  which  provoked  the  divisions  remain 
unresolved.  Now  we  must  deal  with  them. 

One  Issue  which  la  uppermost  In  yo\ir 
minds  Is  the  question  of  military  service  and 
the  draft.  Many  of  you  feel — and  with  good 
reason — that  the  present  system  and  Its  pro- 
cedures are  unfair  and  have  little  relevance 
to  your  goals  and  motivations.  Tou  want  to 
serve  your  country,  but  many  of  you  are  con- 
vinced that  there  are  more  productive  ways 
to  serve. 

On  the  other  band,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  and  for  an  unpredictable  time  Into 
the  futxire.  America  must  have  an  armed 
force:  and  American  citizens  must  somehow 
staff  It  from  among  their  own  numbers. 

In  other  words,  American  citizens  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  (or  those  values  they  con- 
sider worth  fighting  for:  and  this  will  reqiilre 
a  military  organization  staffed  by  American 
citizens. 

The  problem  Is,  "How  do  we  organize  It  and 
bow  do  we  staff  It?"  If  the  solution  to  the 
problem  need  only  reconcile  the  necessity  of 
a  military  force  with  the  aversion  of  some  to 
military  service  and  the  draft,  then  a  voliin- 
teer  army  Is  the  obvious  answer.  In  other 
words,  we  would  simply  pay  enough  to  at- 
tract enough  of  those  who  as  a  consequence 
would  be  willing  to  spend  their  Uvea  In  mili- 
tary service. 

But  Is  thXB  easy  answer  good  enough?  The 
easy  answers  of  the  past  are  the  root  of  pres- 
ent dissatisfactions. 

In  other  words.  American  citizens  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  for  those  values  they  con- 
sider worth  fighting  for:  and  this  will  reqiilre 
a  military  organization  staffed  by  American 
citizens. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  so  narrow  an 
examination  of  this  question?  P*undamental 
Ideals  of  equality  and  justice  are  at  stake. 
And  our  democratic  traditions  and  Ideals 
have  no  small  bearing  on  our  answer. 

We  have  not  cherished  a  military  force 
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as  a  hallmark  of  our  society.  We  have  sim- 
ply recognized  It  as  a  neces&ary  function  of 
government,  at  least  for  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. We  have  believed  that  Its  responsibili- 
ties must  be  limited,  and  that  its  position 
must  be  subordinate  to  civilian  control. 

We  have  developed  this  tradition  and  have 
insistently  maintained  it  because,  out  of  the 
experience  of  mankind,  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  preservation  of  democratic 
Ideals  and  Institutions  can  be  affected  by  the 
relationship  of  the  military  to  the  rest  of 
society. 

And  so  we  have  insisted  upon  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  The  relationship  of  the 
ordinary  soldier  to  society  Is  crucial  In  main- 
taining such  control.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem, his  commitment  to  the  military  is 
limited.  He  will  soon  be  replaced  by  some- 
one else,  and  the  goal  of  his  military  career 
Is  the  end  of  his  service. 

When  and  if  a  soldier  becomes  more  con- 
cerned with  self-perpetuation  of  the  army 
than  with  going  home,  society  loses  Its  con- 
trol over  the  military. 

A  volunteer  army  Is  a  professional  army, 
and  the  goals  of  a  professional  soldier  are 
military. 

A  professional  soldier  has  a  limited  rela- 
tionship to  society  outside  his  military 
career.  He  has  a  limited  commitment  to  a 
civilian  life  to  which  he  does  not  expect 
to  return.  So  long  as  the  professional  soldier 
ts  part  of  a  larger,  citizen  army,  the  problem 
Is  limited. 

There  is  still  another  point. 

A  volunteer  army  may  be  more  than  pro- 
fessional or  mercenary.  Its  creation  may  cost 
us  more  than  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  entire  relationship  of  military  serv- 
ice to  our  society  could  be  at  stake. 

Historically,  the  citizen  army  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  responsibility  which 
all  American  men  have  had  to  face.  Not 
all  men  have  been  chosen,  and  not  all  men 
have  had  to  serve.  But  the  distinctions  have 
never  been  based  on  race  or  economic  condi- 
tion. At  least,  that  is  what  we  have  Intended. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service  recognized  these  Ideals.  Its 
Chairman,  Burke  Marshall,  said  that  the 
Commission's  objective  was  to  "Find  the 
means  of  securing  the  manpower  needed  by 
our  national  security  in  a  manner  as  con- 
sistent as  possible  with  human  dignity,  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  fairness  to  aU  citizens." 

That  Commission  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  the  draft  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
a  volunteer   professional  army. 

It  concluded  that  such  a  system  would 
probably  cost  too  much  money  and  would 
not  provide  large  enough  numbers  of  men  in 
times  of  crisis.  More  Importantly,  however.  It 
also  concluded  that  such  an  army  could  be- 
come a  mercenary  force  unrepresentative  of 
the  nation. 

I  want  to  underscore  those  last  few  words — 
"unrepresentative  of  the  nation."  A  pro- 
fessional army  would  attract  those  who  could ' 
not  otherwise  find  employment.  We  would 
force  upon  the  poor  by  the  use  of  pecuniary 
Incentive  the  responsibilities  which  the 
affluent  could  afford  to  avoid. 

It  would,  in  some  respects,  be  comparable 
to  the  purchase  of  substitutes  which  fiour- 
Ished  during  the  Civil  War. 

There  Is  more  to  equality  than  equal  op- 
portunity. Equality  aJso  involves  an  equal 
responsibility  to  the  society.  Should  not  mil- 
itary serTlce  in  a  democratic  society  be  a 
responsibility  unrelated  to  economic  stat\is? 

Black  Amerlcajis  re-enlist  in  the  army  at 
a  higher  percentage  than  whites  becaiise 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  them  if  they 
return  to  civilian  life.  Could  not  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  we  would  spend  to  create  a 
professional  army  be  better  spent  equalizing 
the  opportunities  of  civilian  life?  t 

There  Is  one  other  point  Involved  it  seems 
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to  me;  and  that  Is  the  uses  to  which  our 
armed  forces  may  be  committed  In  the 
future. 

If  we  have  a  volunteer  professional  army, 
made  up  of  those  paid  to  devote  their  lives 
to  military  pursuits,  will  there  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  use  it  more  freely,  or.  at  the  very 
le!ist,  will  its  use  be  less  inhibited  as  an  In- 
strimient  of  national  policy,  than  that  of  a 
draft  citizen  army? 

One  lesson  I  suspect  we  have  learned  uut 
of  our  Vietnam  experience — and  actually.  I 
think  it  was  embedded  in  our  tradition  be- 
fore, is  that  a  draft  citizen  army  (pulling 
citizens  out  of  their  private  lives  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  sacrifices  of  war)  Imposes,  or  is 
more  likely  to  Impose,  restraints  upon  the 
policymakers.  The  purposes  for  which  It  can 
be  used  must  be  such  as  can  command  solid 
and  widespread  public  support. 

Such  restraints  may  well  be  less  restric- 
tive in  the  case  of  a  volunteer  professional 
army.  And  let  us  not  overlook  the  possibility 
that  a  military  action  begun  with  the  volun- 
teers may  assume  dimensions  requiring  re- 
course to  a  draft  to  meet  the  emerging  man- 
power needs  of  an  escalating  conflict:  and 
we  will  be  back  where  we  started. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  argument  for 
the  volunteer  professional  army  which  ought 
to  be  discussed  In  the  context  of  the  point 
I  have  Just  made.  It  is  the  argument  that, 
with  a  higher  level  of  professional  training, 
and  with  less  turnover  in  the  field  (because 
of  the  present  rotation  policy  to  spread  the 
risks  of  exposure  to  combat) .  the  army  wo\ild 
be  more  effective.  Such  greater  effectiveness. 
It  Is  said,  would  have  enabled  us  to  handle 
the  Vietnam  problem  with  (ewer  men  and 
possibly  to  have  ended  It  sooner. 

Again  the  question  arises,  however — might 
there  not  be  greater  temptations  to  use  such 
a  force? 

These  are  all  serious  questions  we  should 
ponder  thoughtfully  before  opting  (or  the 
volunteer  army  as  the  easy  answer  to  the 
military  service  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  simply  opting  (or  the 
draft  over  a  volunteer  professional  army  does 
not  automatically  satisfy  our  doubts  about 
Its  equality  and  fairness. 

The  draft,  .is  presently  operated.  Is  unfair 
and  unjust. 

The  draft  boards  themselves  are  not  rep- 
resentative. Over  one-fifth  of  the  members 
are  over  70.  Only  1.3  percent  are  black. 

The  app>eals  procedure  Is  sadly  inadequate. 
.\  draftee  seldom  knows  what  his  options  are. 
or  who  to  turn  to  for  help  and  counsel. 

The  present  system  of  selecting  the  oldest 
first  disrupts  a  young  man's  life  from  the 
time  he  is  18  rmtll  he  is  26  He  (aces  eight 
years  of  uncertainty  as  to  when  or  wheth- 
er—he will  be  called  for  induction. 

Finally,  the  methods  and  criteria  for  selec- 
tion are  not  at  all  uniform,  and  have  ques- 
tionable relevance  to  the  nation's  needs  and 
purposes. 

The  entire  system  needs  to  be  changed. 

First,  4000  local  boards  with  almost  that 
many  different  procediues  and  classifications 
are  unnecessary.  We  should  create  regional 
selective  service  boards  whose  members  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
their  constituents,  and  who  more  accurately 
reflect  the  region's  population. 

The  boards  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
adoption  of  uniform  national  standards, 
more  adequate  appeals  procedures,  and  a 
greater  effort  to  inform  the  draft  registrant 
of  his  status  and  the  timing  of  his  induction. 

Second,  all  men  eligible  for  the  draft  should 
be  se'ected  by  lottery  at  age  19,  by  the  fair 
and  Impartial  random  selection  recommended 
by  the  Marshall  Commission. 

FiTtally,  when  be  Is  selected,  the  draftee 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  among  several 
options  for   national   service — ^military  and 
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otherwise — which  have  l)een  determined  to 
be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Prc-selecttoa  deferments  should  be  limited 
to  strict  criteria  of  health  and  occupation, 
but  post-selection  choices  should  be  as  broad 
as  the  needs  of  the  country  require  and  the 
imagination  of  our  young  people  permit. 

There  is  an  enormous  force  (or  good  among 
American  youth  today,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  (orce  should  be  discouraged  by  lack 
of  opportunity. 

When  we  broaden  the  choice  of  service, 
we  must  broaden  It  for  all  Americans.  We 
cannot  permit  an  educated  elite  to  escape 
military  service,  dooming  the  poor — black 
and  white — to  its  limited  opportunities. 

Developing  service  alternatives  open  to  all 
young  Americans  will  require  Imagination 
and  initiative.  Much  of  that  responsibility 
will  be  yours. 

Alternative  national  service  should  be  as 
open  as  military  service.  And  its  tasks  should 
be  no  less  taxing. 

Its  alms  must  not  be  subject  to  question 
or  doubt.  We  should  not  create  a  haven  for 
draft-dodgers,  a  program  providing  for  two 
or  three  years  of  fun,  or  a  series  of  make- 
work  projects. 

We  have  seen  the  successes  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Teacher  Corps.  VISTA,  and  some 
of  the  programs  of  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
young  people  who  made  those  programs  suc- 
cessful have  not  found  the  going  easy.  But 
they  have  found  that  a  vigorous  commitment 
to  real  change  in  the  lives  of  Individual  peo- 
ple can — bit  by  bit — bring  about  a  real 
change  for  the  iMtter  in  the  world. 

If  young  Americans  are  willing  to  make 
this  commitment,  they  should  be  encouraged. 

We  believe  In  the  value  of  the  commit- 
ment,  and   we  shall   encourage  you — 

To  participate  In  a  system  of  national  serv- 
ice which  recognizes  that  military  service  is 
only  one  alternative; 

To  develop  these  alternatives; 

To  make  the  choice  as  to  how  you  can  best 
contribute;  and. 

To  help  mount  a  broad  attack  on  the  roots 
of  poverty  and  deprivation  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us,  I  think,  to  broaden 
our  perspectives  In  this  area. 

Although  military  security  is  a  major  ele- 
ment of  national  security,  the  two  are  not 
synonymous. 

Security  comes  from  the  development  of  a 
life  for  all  people  which  affords  each  citizen 
the  chance  to  reach  his  own  greatness.  It 
comes  from  the  development  of  a  society 
where  we  help  one  another  in  a  mutual  In- 
volvement which  goes  beyond  charity. 

It  is  important  that  we  achieve  this  kind 
of  society,  but  how  we  achelve  It  is  also  im- 
portant. 

Our  aim  Is  to  help  people  of  all  nations 
secure  this  life,  but  not  to  secure  It  for 
them. 

So  our  efforts  must  be  consistent  with  our 
objectives.  Our  priorities  and  our  policies 
should  be  examined  and  questioned. 

Does  our  national  security  depend  only  on 
our  military  strength? 

Does  a  volunteer  professional  army  meet 
the  tests  of  equality  and  human  dignity? 

Individual  citizens — particularly  you  young 
people — must  participate  In  the  search  for 
the  right  answers. 

Tou  have  questioned  the  present  system 
and  doubted  Its  relevance. 

You  have  seen  the  effects  of  apathy  and 
indifference. 

The  present  system  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily changed  because  those  who  have  ob- 
jected have  never  cared  enough  to  suggest 
alternatives  which  meet  the  tests  we  cannot 
avoid — tests  of  equality  and  justice. 

I  think  we  have  the  makings  of  legitimate 
alternatives  before  us.  But  we  have  to  make 
some  choices. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  responsibility  is  to  help  make  those 
choices  is  now  yours.  I  hope  you  will  set  a 
batter  example. 


DIVERSITY  OF  AVIATION  INDUSTRY 
VIEWS  ON  SOLUTIONS  TO  AIR- 
PORT/AIRWAYS CRISIS  SAID  UN- 
HELPFUL TO  NEEDED  LEGIS- 
LATION —  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
URGES  SEPARATION  OP  FLOW 
OF  FAST  AND  SLOW  AIRCRAFT- 
SAYS  MAJOR  AIRPORT  CAPACI- 
TIES WOULD  EXPAND 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  28,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
February  20,  1969,  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe,  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  nothing  in  the 
whole  field  of  transportation  is  in  a 
more  serious  status  than  is  in  the  air- 
port/airways system.  Our  able  Secretary 
of  Transpoitation,  I  believe  has  the  same 
feeling  of  urgency.  And  I  say  here,  as  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  Volpe,  that  distin- 
guished gentleman  has  the  leadership 
responsibility,  and  I  know  he  has  the 
courage  and  the  capacity  for  leadership 
to  match  that  responsibility. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  airport/air- 
ways crisis  will  worsen  unless  it  is  at- 
tacked frontally — and  this  means  action 
by  Congress  on  new  legislation  of  major 
proportions  to  set  up  a  realistic  program 
for  airport  expansion  and  modernization 
of  the  airways,  meaning  especially  air 
traflBc  control  procedures,  patterns, 
equipment  and  facilities. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  message  to  Secre- 
tary Volpe  that  I  concurred  with  much 
set  forth  in  a  January  28,  1969,  letter  to 
him  by  the  jimior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  and  other  col- 
leagues concerning  air  traffic  control  and 
safety.  It  is  agreed  that  we  must  make 
for  air  traflQc  control  personnel  those 
improvements  in  training,  management, 
and  conditions  of  employment  so  validly 
discussed  by  Senator  Brooke  and  other 
colleagues. 

Without  deprecating  in  any  degree  the 
validity  of  their  recommendations,  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  two  other  large  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  the  airport/airways 
system  which  require  attention,  namely, 
the  need  for: 

First.  Separating  the  lines  of  flow  of 
fast  and  slow  aircraft  at  major  airports, 
a  procedure  which  probably  would  do 
more  than  any  other  short-term  action 
to  increase  airport  capacity.  The  need 
for  attention  to  this  activity  grows  in 
importance.  It  is  accentuated  by  the  "un- 
qualified success"  of  the  Eastern  Airlines- 
McDonnell  Douglas  experimentation 
with  the  short-takeoff-and-landing  air- 
craft and  related  testing  of  special  navi- 
gation equipment. 

Second.  Narrowing  the  gaps  between 
the  extremely  divergent  positions  on  pro- 
gram solutions  for  airport /airways  prob- 
lems by  the  principal  segments  of  civil 
aviation — the  Air  Transport  Association, 
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the  National  Business  Aircraft  Associa- 
tion, the  Airport  Operators'  Council  and 
the  American  Association  of  Airport  Ex- 
ecutives, and  the  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  various  seg- 
ments of  aviation  are  divided  in  their 
positions  on  legislative  programing — 
emphatic  in  their  opposition  to  much 
that  has  been  proposed  and  much  too 
lacking  in  parallel  thoughts  on  solutions. 

I  know  from  many  conversations  with 
colleagues  that  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. By  the  same  token.  Congress  Is 
so  confused  by  the  intra-avlation  indus- 
try differences  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  make  legislative  progress  in  this  vital 
area  of  national  concern.  Position  papers 
by  the  various  users  of  airports  and  air- 
port operators  and  executives  give  clear 
warning  in  advance  that  testimony  by 
spokesmen  for  these  organizations  before 
congressional  committees  with  aviation 
and  finance  jurisdiction  would  add  to  the 
confusion,  which  has  grown  even  worse 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate condition  at  a  most  inopportune 
time. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  widely  dif- 
fering views  of  the  airport  operators  and 
fexecutives  and  those  of  the  airport  and 
airways  user  groups  were  not  composed 
adequately  in  proposals  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Federal  executive  establish- 
ment last  year  and  thus  far  this  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  credit  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  with  having  made 
a  bold  and  valiant  effort  last  year  to  have 
the  90th  Congress  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  when  it  reported  the  best 
comprehensive — the  best  compromise 
airport/airways  measure — S.  3641,  90th 
Congress — possible  imder  the  circum- 
stances. But  what  happened?  Pew  of  the 
parties  to  the  issue  were  willing  to  accept 
compromise  and  preferred  to  take  pot- 
shots at  the  committee  substitute  bill. 
Accordingly,  that  measure  could  not  even 
earn  a  place  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  In 
spite  of  the  airports/airways  crisis,  the 
90th  Congress  experienced  frustration  of 
well-intended  efforts,  and  unfortu- 
nately, more  of  the  same  already  is  ap- 
parent in  these  early  months  of  the  91st 
Congress.  It  is  regrettable  that  there 
cannot  be  an  arising  to  confront  the 
mounting  crisis. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  a  com- 
ment I  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation :  Congress  is  in  a  dilemma  cre- 
ated by  an  aviation  Industry  stalemate 
growing  out  of  intra-industry  positions 
which  have  too  few  common  denomin?i- 
tors;  I  will  Illustrate  later  by  requesting 
the  printing  of  statements  or  summaries 
of  position  papers  of  the  several  seg- 
ments of  the  airport  operator  and  user 
facet  of  the  aviation  industry. 

Before  making  the  request  to  have  that 
data  printed  in  the  Record,  I  will  discuss 
briefly  the  need  for  separating  the  lines 
of  flow  of  fa.st  and  slow  aircraft  at  major 
ah  ports. 

There  continues  the  congestion  due  in 
considerable  degree  to  the  practice 
termed  the  fast-slow  mix. 

And  at  this  point  I  commend  a  cogent 
and  timely  statement  by  Acting  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator David  D.  Thomas,  who  said: 
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I  am  frequently  aaked  why  we  c*nnot  land 
a  man  In  New  York  at  S  pjn.  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  If  we  know  enough  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon.  The  answer  Is  that  we  know 
enough,  but  we  have  Invested  $24  billion  in 
al-  traffic  control  and  navigation  facilities 
since  the  Wright  Brothers"  flight.  Perhaps 
now  Is  the  time  to  invest  a  few  centa  per 
gallon  In  fuel  taxes  and  a  small  percentage 
of  the  passenger  fare  to  assure  our  landing 
at  polnta  on  this  planet  at  the  advertised 
time. 

The  fact  Is  that  everything  has  out- 
paced airport  capacity  and  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  airways  control  sys- 
tem except  action  by  Congress  on  pro- 
grams to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of 
civil  aviation.  But  Congress  needs  the  as- 
sistance of  civil  aviation  in  this  program- 
ing: we  are  growing  weary  of  having  to 
grope  through  position  paper  after  posi- 
tion paper  in  our  search  for  common 
denominators  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
solutions  to  the  problem  to  jxistlfy  going 
forward  with  the  programing  that  these 
times  re<itilre- 

Nevertheless,  this  search  must  go  on. 
Meanwhile,  for  reasons  which  I  will  ex- 
plain, I  believe  that  separating  the  lines 
of  flow  of  the  fast  and  the  slow  aircraft 
Is  a  procedure  that  should  have  more 
attention  than  it  Is  receiving.  I  empha- 
size the  earlier  assertion  that  this  pro- 
cedure probably  would  do  more  than  any 
other  short-term  action  to  increase  air- 
port capacity — mainly  the  capacity  of 
existing  airports. 

It  Is  recognized  that  separation  of  the 
air  trafBc  flow  would  not  have  any  real 
de^ee  of  consequential  benefit  unless  the 
flow  separations  are  carried  to  the  ground 
at  all  times,  Including  those  times  when 
instrument  flying  weather  prevails.  And, 
admittedly,  this  would  mean  separate, 
independent  instrument  approach  pro- 
cedures to  runways  which,  in  some  cases, 
would  be  parallel  and  which  might  also 
be  laterally  spaced  lees  than  a  mile  from 
each  other. 

Competent  persons  tell  me  that  air 
traffic  flow  separation  need  not  be  pro- 
jected and  postponed  as  far  into  the  fu- 
ture as  some  persons  declare  to  be  nec- 
essary. I  am  told  that  it  could  be  done 
soon  after  an  intensive  operational  eval- 
uation Is  made  of  the  procedures  In- 
volved to  Insure  that  there  not  be  deroga- 
tion of  safety.  The  only  real  element  that 
is  lacking  Is  a  decision  at  a  high  level  in 
your  department  to  place  an  ultra -high 
priority  on  the  inteiasive  operational 
evaluation. 

The  fast  and  slow  separation  of  air 
traffic  flow  could  be  Implemented  rela- 
tively quickly  at  niunerous  major  air- 
ports. It  could  be  done  at  imexpectedly 
low  costs  to  the  Government  and  the 
airport  user — costs  much  lower  than 
would  result  from  ignoring  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  flow  separation  procedure 
and  going.  Instead,  to  the  vastly  expen- 
sive major  construction  alternative. 

I  am  not  Implying  that  major  landing 
area  and  major  terminal  area  construc- 
tion programs  can  be  or  should  be  ig- 
nored. There  must  be  much  major  con- 
struction to  modernize  many  carports  and 
to  create  new  ones.  And  there  must  be 
vast  procurement  and  installation  of  new 
and  modem  airways  equipment  and 
facilities.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  im- 
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prudent  to  move  into  the  major  improve- 
ments program  area  without  having  first 
explored  comprehensively  and  evaluated 
thoroughly  what  can  be  done  and  what 
can  be  saved  by  separating  the  lines  of 
flow  of  fast  and  slow  aircraft. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  resolutely  that 
STOL  aircraft  can  be  and  will  be  very 
much  a  factor  in  mitigating  if  not  obviat- 
ing air  traffic  congestion  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  The  Eastern-McDonnell 
Douglas  test  finding  serves  to  emphasize 
this  probability.  STOL  equipment  will  re- 
duce air  traffic  congestion,  and  it  may  be 
a  means  of  changing  airport  landing  area 
concepts  at  very  significant  cost  savings. 
We  should  be  looking  for  prudent,  safe 
and  sane  ways  to  effectuate  these  savings 
because  the  billions  of  dollars  estimated 
to  be  necessary  to  modernize  the  air- 
ports/airways system  may  be  very  elusive 
dollars. 

My  communication  to  Transportation 
Secretary  Volpe  included  most  of  the 
comments  on  this  complex  and  vastly 
important  subject  made  here  today.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  appended  a  summary  of  five 
aviation  organizations'  recommendations 
and/or  objections  to  programs  for  solu- 
tion of  the  airports/ airways  crisis.  Al- 
though the  divergent  positions  are  for- 
midable and  frustrating,  they  are  never- 
theless challenging  to  those  officials  with 
transportation  leadership  responslblll- 
Ues. 

In  closing  the  message  to  Secretary 
Volpe,  I  wrote : 

II,  through  exercise  of  your  leadership, 
you  can  reduce  the  gaps  that  separate  the 
extreme  positions  and  thereby  help  narrow 
the  dlJTerences  between  the  various  elements 
of  the  airport  airways  operators  and  users, 
you  will  have  performed  a  significant  serv- 
ice. And  you  will  have  aided  in  making  It 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  direct  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  crisis  of  the  airports/ airways 
system — a  crisis  that  could  grow  Into  ex- 
tremely serious  proportions.  You  have  the 
leadership  responsibility.  I  know  you  have 
the  courage  and  the  capacity  for  leadership 
to  match  that  responsibility.  Be  assured  that 
I  wish  to  be  helpf  lU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  posi- 
tion papers  by,  first,  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America;  second,  the  Na- 
tional Business  Aircraft  Association; 
third,  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  As- 
sociation; fourth,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Airport  Executives;  and  fifth,  the 
Airport  Operators  Council  International, 
the  latter  including  excerpts  from  a 
January  29,  1969,  speech  by  its  president, 
Richard  E.  Mooney,  and  an  article  en- 
titled "AOCI  Moves  To  Pill  Leadership 
Vacuum,"  published  in  the  January 
1969  issue  of  the  magazine  Airport 
World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.  Thb  Am  Tbanspobt  Association  or 

Ambuca    Position 

airport  itnancmo  crism :   the  nerd  for  a 

rXDBlAI.     DEVELOPMENT     PROGRAM 

By  now,  the  nation  is  well  aware  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  aviation,  combined  with  in- 
adequate airports  and  airways  facilities,  has 
resulted  in  severe  delays  at  several  of  our 
major  airports.  The  "rlpole  effect"  of  those 
delays  has  tied  up  air  traffic  all  across  the 
country  and  the  situation  can  only  worsen  as 
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time  goes  on  It  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
our  air  transportation  system  that  a  Federal 
airport  development  program  be  enacted  as 
soon  as  possible.  Vastly  Increased  airport  ca- 
pacity is  required  to  meet  the  present  and 
projected  growth  of  aviation.  There  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  capital  expenditures  on  air- 
ports in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion  In  the 
next  three  years,  and  M  billion  In  the  next 
eight  years.  The  airports  themselves  will  not 
be  able  to  And  this  kind  of  money  on  their 
own.  It  has  been  estimated  that  roughly  half 
the  amount  needed  will  not  be  available  to 
airport  sponsors  from  any  source.  Nor  will 
the  airlines  be  able  to  absorb  this  vast  re- 
quirement. ' 

While  the  federal  government,  through  the 
Federal  Airport  Aid  Program,  has  made  vital 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional airport  system  by  furnishing  "seed- 
money  to  assist  airport  construction,  the  fact 
remains  that  over  80%  of  the  Investment  In 
public  airports  In  the  last  decade  has  come 
from  local  and  state  sources.  Further,  the 
Federal  Airport  Aid  Program  expires  Jime 
30.  1970,  and  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
Congress  will  not  continue  to  provide  any 
sizeable  amount  of  funds  for  airports  out  of 
general  revenues. 

On  the  state  and  local  level,  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  financing  burden  from  the 
general  taxpayer  to  the  user.  General  obli- 
gation bonds  are  being  replaced  by  revenue 
bonds  for  alrjxjrt  development  purposes.  One 
of  the  significant  features  of  many  revenue 
bonds,  and  one  which  greatly  enhances  their 
marketability,  is  the  guarantee  by  the  air- 
lines serving  the  airport  In  question  to  make 
up  In  additional  payments  to  the  airport 
sponsor  any  deficiency  in  airport  revenues 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  airport  to 
pay  all  the  principal  and  Interest  on  the 
bonds.  The  very  serious  difficulty,  however, 
and  one  which  Is  not  fully  perceived  by  air- 
port operators.  Is  that  the  airlines  cannot 
expand  the  practice  of  guaranteeing  local 
airport  bonds  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
the  nation's  airport  capital  requirements  over 
the  next  several  yean.  The  reason  Is  this: 
The  airline  guarantee  of  local  bonds  is  a 
contingent  liability  which  eats  up  airline 
credit  at  a  time  when.  In  order  to  meet  fu- 
ture traffic  demands,  the  airlines,  with  net 
worth  of  $3.1  billion,  ordered  $10  billion  in 
flight  and  ground  equipment  and  have  indi- 
cated that  they  will  spend  nearly  $2  billion 
additional  for  their  own  facility  improve- 
ments at  airports  over  the  next  eight  years. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  airline  Industry  Is  simply 
not  large  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  their 
own  capital  improvements  and  those  of  the 
airports  as  well. 

Airport  requirements,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  airlines  themselves,  are  immense  and 
immediate.  What  is  needed  is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  large  infusions  of 
capital  quickly.  If  this  is  not  accomplished, 
air  transportation  and  the  economy  which 
it  supports  will  surely  be  severely  Impaired. 
So  airport  financing  program  yet  proposed 
would  provide  the  kind  of  capital  needed  in 
the  time  It  Is  needed,  except  one.  That  Is 
the  program  supported  by  the  Air  Transport 
Association  and  introduced  as  a  bill  (S.  3641) 
by  Senator  Randolph  In  1968.  The  essence 
of  this  proposal  Is  Its  "multiplier  effect." 
which  puts  much  more  money  to  work,  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  than  a  straight  grant  program. 
The  revenue  from  the  taxes  mentioned  be- 
low would  total  about  $124  million  In  fiscal 
year  1970,  obviously  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  overall  need.  But,  rather 
than  being  cjulckly  used  up  In  the  form  of 
direct  federal  grant.  If  these  funds  are  capi- 
talized over  the  life  of  the  new  airport  facili- 
ties, the  amount  of  new  capital  funds  gen- 
erated becomes  quite  substantial.  Adding  a 
25%  local  share  to  these  tax  proceeds,  and 
based  upon  25-year  maturity  bonds  Issued 
at  a  5^  Interest  rate.  It  Is  estimated  that 
this  device  would  permit  the  Issuance  of  a 
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cumulative  total  of  over  $2  WIMon  In  local 
airport  bonds  the  firet  year.  These  are  the 
mechanics  of  the  program: 

1  Revenues  are  derived  from  a  2%  tax 
on  domestic  airline  tickets  and  a  $2.00  tax 
on  every  enplaning  international  passenger. 

2  These  revenues  are  placed  in  a  trust 
fund,  administered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
empowered  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  air- 
port sponsors  wherein  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  pay  installment  grants  each 
year  over  the  life  of  an  airport  bond  in  an 
amount  up  to  75%  of  the  principal  and 
interest. 

In  conclusion,  most  knowledgeable  persons 
In  the  aviation  industry  agree  that  a  federal 
airport  program  is  a  necessity.  But  nearly  all 
the  proposals  set  forth  so  far  are  quite  inade- 
quate. Grant  programs,  loans  and  guaran- 
tees have  been  suggested,  but  none  of  them  Is 
equal  to  the  monumental  task  before  us. 
The  programs  supported  by  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  is  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  need.  No  other  proposal  offers  so 
many  advantages  to  so  many  Interests: 

To  the  federal  government,  the  plan  means 
no  new  burden  on  the  general  taxpayer  and 
no  burden  on  the  federal  budget,  nor  pres- 
sure on  the  federal  debt. 

To  the  airport  operator  and  city  govern- 
ment, it  means  a  smaller  requirement  for 
local  funds — 26%  Instead  of  60% — as  well 
as  twenty-five  years  of  uninterrupted  grant 
payments,  absolutely  assured. 

To  the  passenger  and  the  community  at 
large.  It  means  a  massive  upgrading  of  air- 
port facilities  throughout  the  nation — a 
more  rapid  expansion  of  more  facilities  than 
would  be  possible  under  any  other  plan  yet 
devised. 

To  the  general  aviation  aircraft  operator, 
it  means  no  more  competition  with  airlines 
for  scarce  space  at  major  airports  as  well  as 
modem  new  faculties  built  for  his  exclusive 
use. 

To  all  aircraft  operators,  their  passengers 
and  shlppera,  and  the  economy  at  large.  It 
means  an  end  to  costly  congestion  and  delays, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  fast,  effi- 
cient air  transportation. 

II.  The  Natidnal   Business  Aircraft 
Association  Position 

PREFACE 

In  preparing  Its  Policy  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Airport  System, 
the  National  Business  Aircraft  Association 
has  aggressively  sought  the  views  and  the 
points  of  agreement  with  officials  repre- 
senting the  FAA.  airport  operatora.  state 
aeronautics  departments,  scheduled  airlines, 
private  pilots,  airport  executives,  aviation 
manufacturers,  "third  level"  airlines.  NBAA 
has  made  every  effort  to  Include  the  require- 
ments of  othera  to  the  degree  that  they  are 
compatible  with  those  of  our  membership. 
We  are  willing  to  recognize  that  business 
aviation  is  only  one  important  segment  of  a 
huge  Industry.  We  are  willing  to  recognize 
that  any  segment  of  aviation  which  con- 
tinues to  seek  a  system  tailored  solely  to  Its 
own  measure  will  not  only  fall  Its  objective, 
but  will  also  be  destructive  to  development 
of  an  equitable  program. 

BASIC   PRECEPTS 

Business  aviation  is  willing  to  pay  its  fair 
share  for  use  of  the  facilities  for  which  It 
has  a  requirement.  In  exchange  for  such  pay- 
ments we  gain  the  right  to  demand  a  voice  In 
determining  the  portion  of  totsU  system  cost 
that  represents  our  fair  share.  We  also  gain  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  determining  the  cost  and 
In  the  composition  of  those  portions  of  the 
total  system  for  which  we  pay. 

NBAA  insists  that  a  necessary  prelude  to 
the  imposition  of  user  charges  Is  the  Identi- 
fication of  both  the  direct  and  the  Indirect 
beneficiaries  of  a  National  Airport  System. 
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Once  the  beneficiaries  have  been  identified, 
costs  should  be  allocated  to  them  In  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  their  benefit. 

SUMMARY 

A  $75  million  Federal  Aid  to  Airports  Pro- 
gram must  be  continued.  Only  through  fed- 
eral contribution  can  the  general  public  and 
National  Defense  interests  In  a  national  net- 
work of  airports  be  represented. 

SEVENTY-riVE    MILLION    DOLLARS 

In  Airport  User  Charges,  on  an  equal  rate 
base,  must  be  paid  Into  an  Airport  Trust 
Fund.  An  across-the-board  1*  per  gallon  fuel 
tax  would  more  than  meet  this  requirement 
by  1970. 

An  Airport  Trust  Fund,  composed  of  fed- 
eral contributions  and  user  charges,  must  be 
administered  according  to  existing  eligibil- 
ity standards,  which  exclude  terminal  fa- 
cilities. 

State  and  local  sources  of  revenue  must  be 
protected  and  increased  in  order  to  match 
the  trust  fund.  Effectively,  there  would  then 
be  available  $300,000,000  annually. 

This  program  will  produce  $2.4  billion  over 
8  years,  meeting  the  stated  requirement  for 
airport  landing  areas. 


III.  The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation Position 

The  150.000-member  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association  is  circulating  a  pamphlet 
analyzing  and  questioning  user  charges  and, 
obviously,  trust  funds  as  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  financing  any  airports /airways  sys- 
tem Improvement  and /or  development  pro- 
gram. 

This  Is  the  totally  extreme  "other  end"  of 
the  spectrum  of  diverse  positions.  The  other 
segments  of  the  aviation  Industry  have  some 
areas  of  agreement,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  (1)  user  taxes  and  (2)  trust  funds, 
but   agree   only    nominally   on   details. 

The  summary  page  of  the  AOPA  pamphlet, 
"User  Charges:  Panacea  or  Pitfall",  Is  as 
follows : 


summary  and  recommendations 
The  two  fundamental  questions  are: 

1.  Is  It  wise  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  undertake  programs  In  selected  national 
problem  areas? 

2.  In  the  long  run,  will  it  be  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  nation's  citizenry  to  finance  Fed- 
eral Government  programs  in  selected  na- 
tional problem  areas  by  general  taxation  or 
by  selective  taxation  In  the  form  of  user 
charges? 

AOPA  thinks  It  Is  wise  to  undertake  such 
programs  and  that  It  Is  more  beneficial  to 
finance  them  with  general  tax  revenues.  This 
has  been  the  historical  pattern  In  our  coun- 
try and  has  been  successful  In  achieving 
progress  for  our  nation  and  improving  the 
welfare  of  our  people. 

However,  AOPA  believes  that  the  "user 
charge"  issue  must  be  resolved  so  that 
energies  can  be  devoted  to  more  productive 
pursuits.  Therefore,  AOPA  holds  and  recom- 
mends that  the  Congressional  committees  re- 
sponsible for  revenue  measures  should  thor- 
oughly explore  the  entire  subject  and  hold 
adequate  public  hearings.  If,  after  full  con- 
sideration, it  is  determined  that  implementa- 
tion of  user  charge  concepts  is  proper,  wise 
and  beneficial,  then  Congress  should  estab- 
lish broad  policies  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  user  charges.  In  accord  with  these 
policies,  specific  proposals  should  then  be 
made  for  each  area  In  which  user  charges 
are  to  be  employed. 

In  its  exploration.  Congress  should  Include 
In  its  consideration  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  categories  of  programs  are  appro- 
priate for  user  charges? 

2.  What  are  the  criteria  for  determlnln"! 
public  as  well  as  private  shares  and  benefits' 

3.  What  standards  should  be  established 
for  determining  cost  allocations? 
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4.  What  guidelines  should  be  established 
for  administration  of  user  charge  programs? 

5.  What  implementing  policies  and  guide- 
lines should  be  established  for  general  pro- 
gram areas  (e.g.  transportation)? 

6.  What  implementing  policies  and  guide- 
lines should  be  established  for  special  pro- 
gram areas  (e.g.  aviation)? 

7.  In  what  ways  and  to  what  extent  will 
application  of  user  charges  be  accompanied 
by  corresponding  reductions  In  general  tax- 
ation? 

8.  How  win  user  charge  revenues  and  exist- 
ing taxes,  related  to  particular  programs  be 
placed  in  individual  trust  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  respective  programs"  on  v.'hlch 
user  charges  are  Imposed? 

9.  In  what  way  will  proper  cost  accounting 
for  services  by  type  of  user  and  type  of  serv- 
ice be  provided? 

IV.  The  American   Association    of  Airport 
Executives  Position 

In  the  February  1.  1969  issue  of  Airport 
Report,  official  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Airport  Executives, 
It  is  reported  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  that  organization,  on  January  24, 
1969,  "took  the  initiative  In  developing 
definite  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  nation  s 
airport  system."  and  stated  that  AAAE  was 
guided  by  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  users  should  pay  for  facilities  pro- 
vided; 2,  the  users  should  pay  in  proportion 
to  facilities  required;  3,  the  level  of  funding 
must  be  known  and  assured  to  permit  proper 
planning;  and  4,  the  level  of  funding  should 
Increase  as  user  demands  Increase. 

In  essence,  AAAE  proposes  three  sets  of 
user  taxes  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three  separate 
trust  funds,  approximately  as  follows : 

1.  Establishment  of  an  initial  $150  million 
Federal  trust  funds,  supported  by  a  fuel  tax 
on  all  aviation  fuel  used  ty  all  segments  of 
civil  aviation,  for  airfield  Improvements  (run- 
ways, taxlways,  and  related  Items  presently 
eligible  for  FAAP  assistance).  This  would  be 
accomplished  with  "a  two-cent  tax  on  all 
fuels  of  all  airport  users."  ( — But  the  report 
does  not  show  that  this  burden  would  fall  on 
the  airlines  with  an  Impact  approximately 
5  times  greater  than  on  all  segments  and 
units  of  general  aviation  combined.) 

2.  Establishment  of  a  terminal  area  devel- 
opment trust  fund  by  imposing  a  tax  on 
tickets  or  by  making  a  passenger  service 
charge — primarily  on  the  passengers  carried 
by  the  commercial  carriers,  but  also  including 
those  of  the  supplementals  and  the  com- 
muter airlines.  The  levy  AAAE  suggests  is  a 
two  and  one-half  percent  Increase  In  the 
ticket  tax.  which  it  estimates  "would  gen- 
erate approximately  $125  million  In  1969." 
AAAE  further  suggests  that  "unless  an  addi- 
tional revenue  is  generated  for  terminal  area 
development,  then  a  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram or  a  grant  program  .  .  .  will  not  meet 
the  anticipated  financing  needs." 

3.  For  improvement  of  the  airways  system. 
AAAE  makes  no  snecific  recommendation  as 
to  user  charges  for  support  of  such  improve- 
ments, but  its  report  reads:  ".  .  .  However, 
a  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  airways  sys- 
tem must  continue  to  be  borne  directly  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive milltarv  usage  of  the  system.  Also, 
because  a  significant  portion  of  the  amounts 
derived  from  a  system  of  user  charges  must 
go  to  airways  improvement,  the  level  of  user 
taxation  for  the  airport  system  has  been  kept 
at  a  relatively  low  level  in  AAAE  recom- 
mendations. 


V.  The  Airport  Operators  Council  Inter- 
national Position  Extracted  From  a  Jan- 
•  UART   29,    1969   Speech   by   Its   President, 
Richard   E.  Mooney 

One  problem  which  cannot  w.^lt  Is  the  air- 
port financing  problem  I  have  mentioned.  We 
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know  that  the  nation's  airports  will  reqiUre 
some  six  billion  dollars  of  additional  capital 
Investment  in  the  next  five  years.  All  these 
funds  simply  cannot  be  provided  In  such  a 
short  time  by  the  present  methods  of  air- 
port financing.  The  Congress  considered,  but 
did  not  enact,  a  program  to  provide  addi- 
tional capital  funds  for  airports  last  year 
because  the  administration  and  the  various 
elements  of  the  Industry,  like  the  seven  blind 
men  of  Hindustan,  had  seven  different  Ideas 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  beast. 

This  year  the  Airport  Operators  Cotincll 
will  propose  a  program  which  can  provide 
almost  sy,  bllUon  dollars  for  airport  and 
airways  modernization,  ftnanced  entirely  by 
user  charges.  About  half  of  this  would  be 
for  airport  development.  The  airport  opera- 
tors would  then  be  able  to  meet  the  remain- 
ing airport  system  needs  through  traditional 
means  of  financing. 

In  general,  out  plan  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  airport  development  trust  funds, 
financed  by  an  additional  3  per  cent  tax  on 
airline  OckeU  and  an  addlUonal  5  per  cent 
waybill  tax  on  air  cargo.  This  would  provide 
un  eaUmated  1.7  billion  dollars  over  the  next 
nve  years  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Department 
of  Traaaportatlon  to  publicly-owned  air- 
ports ta  iUiance  eligible  improvements  or  to 
repay  the  principal  on  bonds  Issued  for  that 
purpose. 

We  propose  further  that  the  bulk  of  the 
money,  around  1.5  bUllon  dollars,  be  allo- 
cated among  the  eligible  airports  of  the  na- 
tion by  an  equitable  need  formula  written 
Into  the  law,  rather  than  by  cumbersome  ad- 
ministrative procedures  each  year.  Such  a 
formula  co\ild  be  keyed  to  some  easily  meas- 
urable factor  such  as  enplaned  passengers. 

The  remaining  funds  would  make  up  a 
Discretionary  Airport  Development  Fund  to 
be  allocated  by  DOT  to  general  aviation  and 
reliever  airports  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
discretionary  funds  provided  by  the  PAAP 
legislation  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

So  much  for  airport  needs.  We  propose 
that  the  airways  modernization  requirements 
be  financed  by  an  .\lrways  Development  Fund 
to  be  provided  by  a  4  cents  a  g.illon  tax  on 
all  avUtlon  fuel.  Including  Jet  fuel.  We  esti- 
mate that  such  a  levy  would  yield  about  100 
million  doUajs  over  the  next  five  years  from 
general  aviation  users  and  over  1.6  billion 
over  the  same  period  from  airline  users,  for 
a  total  of  1.7  billion  dollars. 

We  are  now  working  out  the  details  of  this 
program  and  we  Intend  to  discuss  It  with 
other  responsible  organizations  In  the  In- 
dustry, as  well  as  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  We  hope  to  receive  their 
concurrence  so  that  we  can  approach  Con- 
gress with  a  single  voice. 

There  would  be  no  point,  of  course.  In  dis- 
cussing this  plan  with  those  who  hold  to 
the  principle  that  they  must  have  everything 
they  need  or  want  provided  for  them  by  the 
taxpayers  and  that  they  will  pay  for  nothing. 
Such  an  approach  is  Incomprehensible  to 
us  and  we  are  sure  It  will  be  completely  un- 
acceptable to  the  taxpayers  of  this  nation 
and  their  representatives  in  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  proposal  for  a  National 
Aviation  Planning  Commission  and  the  fi- 
nancing program  which  I  have  Just  outlined, 
AOCI  will  nave  other  specific  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  Congress  this  year  on  the  sub- 
jects of  noise  abatement,  the  CAB's  author- 
ity over  air  service,  tax  exemption  for  state 
and  local  airport  bonds,  modernization  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system  and  other  mat- 
ters related  to  the  orderly  development  of 
the  airport  facilities  which  are  so  vital  to 
this  nation's  trade  and  economy. 

(Prom    Airport    World    magazine.    January 
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Cn.     DrmN.^TIONAL'S      1»S9     ACTION      PKOCKAM 

Aviation  is  beset  with  varioxis  problems 
arising  from  the  enormous  growth  rate  ex- 
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perlenced  In  the  Industry  In  the  recent  past 
and  projected  to  continue  far  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

Today,  the  airport — the  Interface  of  air 
transportation — Is  the  focal  point  of  this 
growth  and,  in  the  popular  view,  appeared 
to  be  the  "cause"  of  the  congestion  which 
strangled  some  US.  major  hubs  this  past 
summer. 

"As  inter-dty  travel  by  public  carrlera 
centers  more  and  more,  around  the  airport 
( with  more  than  six  out  of  10  U.S.  commer- 
cial passengers  using  air  transportation) ,  a 
comprehensive  and  long-term  systems  ap- 
proach for  dealing  with  aviation's  growth 
and  its  obvious  problems  is  urgently  needed," 
says  Richard  E.  Mooney,  President  of  the  Air- 
port Operators  Council  Int'l.  (AOCI)  and 
Director  of  Aviation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority. 

"The  industry  needs  an  Influx  of  creative 
leadership  to  define  short-  and  long-range 
solutions  to  its  pressing  problems  and  to  get 
on  to  the  task  of  implementing  them.  This 
Is  what  AOCI  is  doing  with  a  goal-oriented' 
program  to  meet  some  of  the  key  problems 
facing  today's  airport  management  and  the 
aviation  industry. 

"This  new  leadership  direction  of  the 
Council  Is  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
AOCI  membership  Information  and  meeting 
services. 

"The  primary  objective  of  the  Council," 
Mr.  Mooney  notes,  "has  always  been  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  its  members  to  solve  their 
own  problems  individually  through  an  Inter- 
change of  background  information.  In  addi- 
tion, though,  the  membership  is  also  focus- 
ing on  broad  Industry  problems  and  search- 
ing for  total  solutions  in  the  public  Interest. 

"It  Is  only  through  a  continuotis  Inter- 
change of  ideas  and  new  concepts  among 
ourselves  and  with  government  and  other 
segments  of  the  aviation  industry  that  sig- 
nificant progress  will  be  made  toward  achiev- 
ing needed  Industry  goals.  Because  govern- 
ment and  other  industry  groups  are  also 
involved  in  these  broad  problems,  the  Coun- 
cil's aim  IS  to  develop  viable  solutions  and 
motivate  the  government  and  Industry  to 
action.' 

In  this  respect  the  Council  Is  giving  more 
emphasis  to  developing  and  Implementing 
the  "goal-oriented  programs"  referred  to  by 
Richard  Mooney  which  Involve  government 
and  Industry.  Most  of  the  principal  "goals" 
of  .\OCI  have  International  connotations  as 
well  as  US.  domestic  priority: 

1.  A  responsible  financing  program  for  U.S. 
airport  expansion  and  development  needs. 

2.  Improvement  in  ground  access  to  air- 
ports. 

3.  Increase  in  airspace  and  airport  capac- 
ity to  reduce  congestion. 

4.  New  airports  development  for  civil  air 
carriers,  general  aviation  and  V/STOL  use. 

5.  Control  of  aircraft  noise  and  limitation 
of  expKMure  to  It. 

6.  Facilitation  of  traffic  In  current  and  fu- 
ture aircraft  In  international  service. 

7.  Encouraging  development  of  large  capac- 
ity, economical  V/STOL  equipment. 

8.  Creation  of  a  forum  for  coordination  of 
near-  and  long-term  planning  within  avia- 
tion and  among  all  transportation  modes 
which  Interface  with  aviation. 

Implementation  of  the  AOCI  "goals"  In  the 
U.S.  will  depend  In  part  on  the  reactions  of 
the  Just-installed  Nixon  Administration, 
which  hopes  to  alter  the  direction  of  current 
political,  economic  and  social  programs. 

The  recently-convened  9l8t  Congress, 
whose  legislative  agenda  for  aviation  grows 
steadily,  must  re-assess  the  role  of  the  public 
and  private  sector  In  future  aviation  develop- 
ment and  financing.  A  new  era  is  recognized 
in  both  branches  of  government,  and  AOCI 
programs  will  get  Intensive  consideration. 

With  this  situation  at  hand,  AOCI  believes 
the  following  synopsis  of  Its  1969  Actlou 
Program  represents  the  general  nature  of 
aviation's  current  problems  and  the  direction 
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In  which  partial  or  total  creative  solutions 
which  Involve  the  Executive  and  Congress 
may  be  found. 

"In  addition,  though,"  Mooney  notes,  "the 
Council  Intends  to  continue  a  meaningful 
dialogue  both  within  its  membership  and 
with  all  segments  of  the  aviation  Industry  to 
attack  and  muster  support  for  total  solutions 
to  these  and  other  problems  affecting  air- 
ports and/or  the  industry." 
1.  Financing 

Discussion:  The  capital  cost  of  establish- 
ing a  national  airport  system  should  be 
shared  equitably  between  the  users  of  this 
system  and  the  Federal  Government,  under 
a  Federally-authorized  program  which  pro- 
vides. In  the  aggregate,  that  portion  of  the 
airport  system  cost  which  cannot  tte  obtained 
without  Federal  assistance  or  quickly  enough 
at  the  local  level  to  meet  the  pressing  con- 
struction needs  to  handle  the  dynamic 
growth  in  air  passenger  and  cargo  traffic. 

The  Federal  Government's  share  should  be 
appropriated  from  general  tax  revenues  and 
should  be  equal  to  that  proportion  of  the 
cost  and  expense  of  the  airport  system  which 
can  be  Justified  by  the  requirements  of  the 
military,  the  postal  service  and  the  national 
interest.  The  balance  of  the  costs  should  be 
collected,  based  on  beneficial  use  of  the  sys- 
tem, from  the  users  thereof  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

Both  appropriated  funds  and  new  or  in- 
creased Federally-imposed  user  taxes  should 
be  deposited  In  a  new  Airport  Development 
Trust  Fund,  which  revenues  equitably  dis- 
tributed to  public  airport  sponsors  for  im- 
provement of  existing  airports,  construction 
of  new  alri>ort  complexes,  and  for  expansion 
of  general  aviation  and,  particularly,  reliever 
facilities. 

Solution:  The  Congress  should  promptly 
enact  legislation  to  accomplish  the  above 
objectives.  Liketcise  the  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  airport  system  costs. 

2.  Access 

Discussion:  The  American's  preference  for 
having  his  own  wheels  under  him  has  led  to 
rapidly  increasing  vehicular  congestion  on 
highways  leading  to  airports  as  well  as  on 
Interior  access  and  service  roads  within  air- 
ports and  m  parking  lots.  This  preference 
applies  not  only  to  his  own  car  but  to  vehi- 
cles that  act  like  his  own  car;  viz.,  the  rental 
car,  taxi,  chauffeur-driven  limousine,  and 
suburban  limousine. 

The  congestion  is  becoming  so  repetitive 
and  so  severe  as  to  constitute  potentially  a 
major  constraint  on  the  growth  of  air  trans- 
portation and  the  productivity  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  Investment  therein. 

Solution:  The  involved  Executive  agencies 
should  simplify  procedures  for  and  expedite 
the  granting  of  Federal  funds  to  mass  trans- 
portation, air  and  highway  access  projects  at 
critically  congested  airports,  and  program  a 
much  higher  level  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  to  develop  and  test  modal  in- 
novations and  other  new  systems  for  both 
air  and  ground  access  improvements. 

3.  Capacity 

Discussion:  The  air  transportation  demand 
has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  present 
VOR-DME  groxmd-navigatlon  oriented  air- 
ways and  air  traffic  control  and  direction 
system.  Congestion  due  to  controller  short- 
age and  workload  can  be  temporarily  over- 
come by  inserting  more  controllers  into  the 
system  but  the  latter  will  break  down  again 
whe»\  the  critical  points  of  air-ground  com- 
munication congestion  and  radar  target 
density  are  reached. 

The  airways  and  air  traffic  control  and  di- 
rection system  must  be  reoriented  toward 
automated  area  navigation  control  concepts 
wherein  the  aircraft  Is  navigated  from  the 
cockpit,  position  reporting  Is  automated,  and 
the  controller  becomes  a  monitor  managing 
the  system  by  exception.  These  techniques 
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are  well  known  to  the  PAA  and  to  the  in- 
dustry and  have  been  experimentally  oper- 
ated in  the  EAL-McDonnell  Douglas-PAA 
STOL  188  demonstration  flights  In  the  north- 
east corridor  during  Fall  1968. 

Techniques  to  increase  airport  capacity 
are  likewise  no  mystery  but  require  appro- 
priate R&D  expenditures.  Solution  of  the 
financing  problem  already  discussed  and  of 
the  noise,  facilitation,  and  plarmlng  prob- 
lems to  follow  will  permit  and  encourage 
development  of  new  major  and  general  avia- 
tion airports  and  V/STOL  ports  as  well  as 
the  Increase  in  capacity  of  existing  Installa- 
tions. However,  until  these  capacity  Increases 
can  be  achieved  various  forms  of  demand  re- 
strictions now  under  consideration  by  the 
PAA  must  be  employed  to  keep  delays  with- 
in reasonable  limits. 

Solution:  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  request  the  FAA  to  expedite  the 
changeover  from  the  present  VOR  point 
source  navigation  system  to  one  which  will 
permit  greater  utilization  of  airspace.  One 
such  means  is  the  tise  of  airborne  computers 
and  cockpit  displays  to  convert  the  existing 
navigation  information  into  an  area  cover- 
age system. 

If  VOR  accuracy  is  insufflcient  to  provide 
ample  additional  airspace  by  such  means, 
the  FAA  should  then  take  steps  to  program 
a  new  navigation  system,  which  meets  these 
requirements  and  arrange  for  the  orderly 
phasing  out  of  present  navigational  facili- 
ties. 

The  above  should  be  reflected  in  the  po- 
sition that  the  V.S.  takes  in  ICAO  since  at 
present  there  is  tntemational  agreement  that 
no  changes  be  considered  in  the  navigation 
system  until  1975. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  should 
have  the  FAA  prepare  and  submit  budget 
proposals  to  the  Congress  to  implement  the 
area  navigation  control  concepts  and  asso- 
ciated airways  system  revisions. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  should 
institute  a  comprehensive  long-range  Fed- 
eral research  program  exploring  advanced 
technologies  in  airport  landing  area,  airways, 
air  traffic  control  and  air  ground  direction 
systems  in  order  to  anticipate  and  provide 
for  future  traffic  needs  in  the  long  term. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  should 
issue  the  temporary  demand  restricting  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  the  pending  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  regarding  congestion 
(FAA  Docket  No.  9113). 

4.  New  airports 
Discussion:  New  major  airports  are  needed 
In  many  areas  to  acconunodate  the  surge 
and  growth  In  air  traffic.  They  are  needed  In 
locations  accessible  to  markets  requiring  In- 
creased air  service  and  at  sites  which  are 
also  compatible  with  airspace  availability. 

More  general  aviation  airports  are  needed 
to  facilitate  this  rapidly  growing  form  of 
travel  and  to  relieve  air  carrier  airports  of 
locally  originating  or  terminating  general 
aviation  travel. 

Solution:  Where  general  aviation  airports 
exist  on  the  periphery  of  metropolitan  com- 
plexes they  mu^t  be  improved  and  modes  of 
expedited  access  to  them  tested  and  imple- 
mented to  attract  general  aviation  aircraft 
operators  and  support  services  to  them. 

V/STOL  ports  should  be  developed  as  close 
as  practicable  to  city  centers,  and  STOL  run- 
ways capable  of  being  operated  independ- 
ently of  air  carrier  runways  under  IFR  con- 
ditions should  he  installed  on  air  carHer  air- 
ports to  increase  their  capacity  by  relieving 
air  Carrie  runtoays  of  the  demand  for  short 
haul  and  connecting  general  aviation  and 
air  taxi  traffic. 

The  actions  recommended  in  the  rest  of 
this  se'ies  of  proposals  are  all  geared  to 
achieving  the  above  stated  needs.  In  addition 
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they  will  make  possible  the  improvement  of 
service  and  capacity  at  existing  airports. 

The  FAA  should  expedite  the  development 
of  STOL.  port  specifications,  rules  for  air 
carrier  and  air  taxi  STOL  aircraft  operations 
and  the  provision  of  independent  IFR  STOL 
routes  in  and  out  of  aT^d  within  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

5.  Aircraft  noise 
Discussion:  Adverse  reaction  of  the  public 
to  aircraft  noise  Is  the  single  greatest  deter- 
rent to  the  development  of  air  transportation 
and  airports.  Aircraft  noise  Is  created  dur- 
ing the  take-off  and  landing  phases  of  air- 
craft operations  while  In  the  navigable  air- 
space. The  Federal  Government  has  control 
over  the  flght  of  aircraft  while  in  the  navi- 
gable airspace  and  the  legislative  responsi- 
bility to  provide  for  the  "protection  of  per- 
sons and  property  on  the  ground." 

Noise  must  be  controlled  at  Its  source 
through  research,  certification  of  aircraft  and 
control  of  operations  from  this  point  of 
view.  Research  to  effect  control  of  noise  at 
Its  source  should  be  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  penalties  in  the  de- 
sign and  economy  of  operation  of  aircraft 
must  be  supported  by  the  users  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

Solution:  The  Executive  should  direct  the 
publication  of  realistic  rules  and  regulations 
by  the  FAA  in  implementation  of  PL.  90-411. 
The  rules  should  be  drawn  so  as  to  achieve 
specific  noise  reduction  goals,  and  all  aircraft 
should  be  required  to  conform  to  those  rules. 
The  CAB  should  authorize  airplane  fare 
adjustments  to  cover  costs  of  design  improve- 
ments and  operating  cost  penalties  required 
to  suppress  noise  at  its  source. 

The  NASA  and  DOT/FAA  must  undertake 
expedited  research  to  develop  technological 
guides  for  methods  to  quiet  current  and  fu- 
ture aircraft  and  improve  aircraft  operational 
procedures. 

The  DOT/FAA  and  State  Department  must 
request  immediate  action  by  ICAO  to  con- 
sider the  entire  problem  of  aircraft  noise  and 
recommend  responsible  international  aircraft 
noise  certification  standards. 
6.  Facilitation 
Discussion:  The  introduction  of  747  and 
high  capacity  trl-Jet  aircraft  Into  service  be- 
ginning m  late  1969  will  vastly  Increase  and 
complicate  International  air  terminal  pas- 
senger handling  and  processing  problems 
since  traffic  will  be  flowing  In  much  larger 
groups. 

Better  and  larger  international  terminal 
processing  facilities  will  be  required,  and 
streamlined  processing  procedures  particu- 
larly as  respects  Federal  Inspection  services 
will  be  mandatory.  The  Federal  Gcvernment 
has  already  experimented  with  some  stream- 
lined processing,  such  as  the  "accelerated  In- 
spection system"  and  should  continue. 

Solution:  Congress  should  appropriate 
funds  so  that  the  Federal  Inspection  agen- 
cies can  budget  and  pay  for  the  facilities 
they  require  at  airports  serving  international 
traffic.  {Legislation  authorizing  the  Federal 
Inspection  Agencies  to  do  this  was  passed  in 
the  87th  Congress,  but  so  far  Congress  has 
not  appropriated  the  funds.  The  results  are 
an  awkward,  time-consuming  process  where- 
in Federal  Inspection  facility  requirements 
are  presented  to  airport  authorities  who  must 
then  negotiate  them  out  with  the  airlines 
who  usually  pay  for  them  under  existing 
practice.  Compromises  in  providing  necessary 
space  are  usually  the  result.) 

The  Federal  Inspection  Agencies  should 
support  and  direct  adoption  of  simplified 
Federal  Inspection  procedures,  use  of  mag- 
netic passport  cards,  combining  of  Federal 
Inspection  Services  under  one  agency,  etc.  It 
is  suggested  also  that  consolidation  of  in- 
spection agencies  and  implementation  of 
streamlined  inspection  procedures  unll  result 
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in  sufficient  cost  reductions  to  more  than 
adequately  permit  inspection  fees  to  cover 
the  cost  of  inspection  services. 

Funds  should  be  requested  and  provided 
for  the  increased  and  expanded  operation  of 
DOT'S  Transportation  Facilitation  Com- 
mittee. 

7.  V/STOL 
Discussion:  In  many  cases  V/STOL  equip- 
ment can  operate  Independently  In  lower  air- 
space and  on  separate  runways  at  current  air- 
ports without  Interfering  with  or  reducing 
movements  of  airliner  type  traffic.  Thus, 
V/STOL  equipment  can  aug^ment  capacity  of 
existing  airports  and  assist  in  relieving  con- 
gestion. However,  present  V/STOL  aircraft 
are  for  the  most  part  so  limited  In  size  or 
economic  viability  as  to  make  only  limited 
use  of  V/STOL 's  ultimate  capability. 

Solution:  The  DOT  and  NASA  (in  addition 
to  the  airlines  and  manufacturers)  should 
allocate  sufficient  research  and  development 
funds  to  support  the  research  needed  (simi- 
lar to  the  Federal  SST  development  program 
where  the  Federal  Government  takes  the  lead 
and  is  reimbursed  by  the  airlines)  to  develop 
high  capacity,  economically  practicable 
V/STOL  aircraft. 

8.  Planning 
Discussion:  No  domestic  or  international 

Industry/ government  mechanism  exists  for 
assuring  the  "system"  development  of  avia- 
tion, so  that  airspace,  ground  facilities  and 
aviation  technology  can  be  coordinated 
within  itself  and  with  interfacing  modes  so 
that  the  capacity  of  the  parts  of  the  system 
are  kept  In  harmony. 

Solution:  The  Office  of  the  President 
should  assist  the  creation  of  an  independent 
National  Aviation  Planning  Commission, 
headed  by  an  outstanding  citizen  who  com- 
mands the  respect  of  both  industry  and 
government  with  the  continuing  task  of: 

Coordinating  and  keeping  in  step  the 
long-range  planning  of  all  segments  of  the 
industry:  aircraft  manufacturers,  airlines, 
airports,  general  aviation,  Federal  Executive 
branches,  local  governments,  to  name  a  few 
and  with  other  modes  of  transportation 
which  interface  with  aviation. 

This  body,  which  should  be  both  a  forum 
for  discussion  and  recommended  action, 
should  have  as  some  of  its  objectives: 

1.  Development  of  realistic  demand  fore- 
casts for  scheduled  passenger  and  cargo  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  for  non-scheduled  private, 
corporate  and  charter  services  on  an  inter- 
national, national,  regional,  area  and  com- 
munity basis. 

2.  Development  of  a  national  scheduled  air 
service  pattern  suitable  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
country.  (An  important  aspect  of  this  is  the 
contribution  to  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate international  air  service  pattern  also.) 

3.  Development  of  realistic  standards 
within  which  air  vehicles  should  be  designed 
to  be  economically  viable  and  technically 
compatible  with  the  support  systems  that 
can  be  reasonably  provided  in  the  time  frame 
appropriate  to  the  forecast  needs,  and  so- 
cially acceptable  in  the  environment  vHthin 
which  they  must  operate. 

4.  Development  of  an  aviation  facilities 
plan,  both  technical  and  economic,  suitable 
to  provide  the  airways  and  ground  facilities 
necessary  to  assure  an  orderly  development 
of  aviation  growth  consistent  uHth  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  and  the  compatibility 
of  the  air  vehicles. 

5.  Development  of  administrative  mecha- 
nisms by  which  air  transportation  and  other 
transportation  modes  can  be  suitably  coor- 
dinated to  assure  the  effective  fulfillment  of 
the  nation's  transportation  needs  including 
a  comprehensive  research  and  statistics  pro- 
gram. 
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HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    IfXW    JKBaiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  made  one  of  his  rare 
television  appearances  on  Sunday,  Peb- 
r\iary  23,  1969.  He  appeared  with  the 
seasoned  Bill  Lawrence.  ABC  national 
affairs  editor,  on  "Issues  and  Answers." 

Speaker  McCormacx,  a  living  and 
lively  monument  of  the  viability  of  the 
democratic  process,  spoke  knowledgeably 
on  a  wide  range  of  current  problems.  His 
wisdom,  intelligence,  experience,  and 
compassionate  concern  made  the  half 
hour  fascinatingly  educational. 

Bill  Lawrence  Introduced  our  Speaker 
as  "a  rich  gold  mine  of  information."  He 
Is  that,  and  more:  Speaker  McCormacx 
Is  also  a  ffch  and  lasting  fund  of  that 
kind  of  spirit  which  has  made  America 
the  most  powerful  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Amidst  some  of  the  shrill  cries 
darkening  our  land,  calling  the  American 
dream  a  nightmare.  Speaker  McCor- 
mack's  words  provide  a  sure  and  steady 
beacon  of  light: 

There  Is  a  lot  we  have  to  do  for  all  Amer- 
icana. And  while  I  am  Ulklng  we  are  aU 
Americans,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
creed.  I  am  of  Irish  descent  but  I  am  an 
American  of  Irish  descent.  And  we  should 
stress  more  and  more  the  fact  that  we  are 
Americans.  .  .  .  Because  we  have  got  to  keep 
In  mind  that,  unlike  other  countries,  we  are 
not  a  race,  we  are  a  people.  And  the  one 
thing  that  enables  us  to  maintain  stability 
and  living  together,  so  to  speak,  is  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple love  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

There  was  indeed  a  gold  mine  of  in- 
formation in  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers" 
of  February  23:  there  was  also  a  rich 
vein  of  what  has  made  the  American 
system  of  representative  government 
work.  The  Speaker's  grace  and  warmth 
shed  a  glow  of  abiding  humanity  upon 
his  sound  political  judgment  and  In- 
formed opinion.  This  is  what  had  made 
him  so  sfjecial  to  us  here  in  the  House 
as  well  as  to  all  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  Introduce 
the  interview  in  the  Record.  It  shows 
again  that  John  McCormack  Is  not  only 
our  Speaker,  but  that  he  is  a  powerful 
spokesman  for  that  which  makes  us  a 
people: 

IS8T7XS   Aira   AnSWKKS,    FEBKtTART   23.    1969 

(Guest:  Representative  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  (D.  Man.).  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatlTCB. 

(Interviewed  by:  BUI  Lawrence — ABC  Na- 
tional Affairs  Editor.) 

The  Program  is  Issues  and  Answers:  I  am 
Bill  Lawrence.  ABC's  National  Affairs  Editor. 

Today  our  guest  Is  the  dlstlngxilshed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  W.  McCormack  of  Massachusetts,  mak- 
ing one  of  his  very  rare  appearances  on  T.V. 
to  discuss  the  state  of  the  Union,  the  legis- 
lative outlook  for  Congress  and  to  assess  the 
performance  of  President  Nixon  in  the  first 
few  weeks  he  baa  been  In  office. 
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The  Speaker's  background  covers  some  of 
our  moat  interesting  history — more  than 
forty  years  In  Congress  making  laws  with 
seven  Presidents,  four  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans,  an  early  protege  of  John  Garner 
and  Sam  Raybum,  be  rose  fast. 

He  was  Majority  Leader  for  several  years 
and  the  Speaker  during  most  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  John  Kennedy  and  during  all  of 
that  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

He  Is  a  rich  goldmine  of  information  and 
he  Is  going  to  share  It  with  us  now. 

Issues  and  Answers  is  brought  to  you 
from  Washington,  DC.  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Mr.  LAwasNcs.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nix- 
on has  now  been  in  office  for  slightly  more 
than  a  month.  Can  we  get  a  preliminary  re- 
port card  from  you?  How  Is  be  doing  so 
far? 

Speaker  McCoaitACX.  WeU,  so  far  there  U 
not  much  evidence  from  my  angle  that  I 
can  give  what  you  call  a  report  card  on. 
The  Important  thing  U  what  his  policies  will 
be  during  the  next  four  years  and  when  he 
delivers,  either  In  person  or  In  writing,  hU 
first  message  on  the  state  of  the  union,  then 
we  will  get  an  idea,  not  only  on  a  legisla- 
tive level,  but  throiighout  the  country,  aa 
to  what  bis  broad  outlines  will  be.  and  his 
recommendations  not  only  for  this  year  and 
the  second  year  of  this  Congress,  but  for 
the  next  four  years. 

To  date,  of  course,  there  is  not  much  evi- 
dence to  make  any  observation  about.  How- 
ever, be  did  send  up  the  antlpoverty  message 
and  whUe  he  has  made  reconunendatlons, 
not  transfer  of  delegation,  of  two  or  three 
of  the  important  activities  within  the  OEO, 
to  other  departments,  that  Is  nothing  but 
carrying  out  good  democratic  policy  so,  from 
that  angle,  why.  that  la  evidence  in  his 
favor. 

Mr.  LawuMcx.  Are  you  anticipating  an 
early  State  of  the  Union  Message  as  such? 

Speaker  McCobmack.  I  have  no  knowledge. 
That  Is  a  matter  for  the  President  to  de- 
termine and  be  can  do  It  in  person  or  he  can 
do  It  in  writing.  Whichever  he  wants,  he  will 
have  the  complete  cooperation  of  myself  and 
the  Democratic  leadership.  There  Is  no  time 
limit  as  to  when  a  new  President  will  render 
his  first  message  on  the  state  of  the  un- 
ion. However,  as  quickly  as  possible  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Congress  knowing  his 
views  and  his  recommendations  and  know- 
ing what  the  atmosphere  of  his  administra- 
tion wlU  be,  and  enable  Congress  to  get  to 
work  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Lawrxmo.  a  week  or  so  ago  we  had 
Senator  Mansfield,  the  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
on  this  program.  He  said  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
performance  so  far  was  excellent.  I  gather 
you  are  not  quite  as  enthusiastic? 

Speaker  McCosmack.  Oh,  yes,  I  mean  I 
wouldn't  apply  the  word  "excellent"  to  my- 
self. It  la  human  conduct.  I  would  say  his 
actions  to  date  have  been  satisfactory-plus. 

Mr.  LAwaiNCX.  The  President  left  this 
morning  for  a  quick  trip  to  Western  Europe. 
What  do  you  expect  from  this  visit? 

Speaker  McCormack.  Well,  as  far  I  know 
from  the  Information  I  have,  he  Is  going  over 
there  to  exchange  views  with  the  heads  of 
various  governments  and  with  others,  ex- 
change informaUon  I  suppose  to  develop  a 
climate  I  think  that  la  a  very  good  move. 
Whether  you  should  have  waited  a  month 
or  two  longer  Is  a  matter  that  I  might  pass 
upon,  but  he  has  decided  and  he  has  the 
best  Information,  and  I  assume  before  he 
has  taken  this  trip  he  has  had  the  ground- 
work done  for  his  visit. 

Mr.  LAwasNCE.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  It 
have  been  better,  perhaps.  If  he  had  laid  a 
legislative  groundwork  for  the  Congress  to 
proceed  upon  before  he  started  traveling 
abroad? 

Speaker  McCormack.  Well,  I  am  not  pre- 
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pared  to  criticize  that.  I  like  to  be  hesitant 
of  criticism  of  anyone  to  begin  with,  and 
when  a  new  President  takes  office  he  has 
tremendous  responsibilities.  I  wouldn't  make 
any  comment  that  might  be  construed  ad- 
verse or  even  critical  of  that  fact.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  until 
you  Just  aaked  me  the  question.  My  answer 
is,  he  is  going  to  be  gone  about  eight  or 
nine  days  and  In  his  Judgment  he  thought 
the  trip  was  of  vital  Importance  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  his  Judgment  as  to  the  visit 
at  this  time.  Although  personally — If  he  had 
waited  a  little  longer,  I  think  the  timing 
might  be  better  but  still  that  Is  Just  not 
criticism,  but  Just  a  thought  and  comment 
on  my  part. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Tou  make  the  assumption 
without  the  knowledge  that  there  has  been 
adequate  diplomatic  preparation  for  these 
talks? 

Speaker  McCormack.  Oh,  we  know  that. 
Tou  and  I,  we  know  that  before  the  Presi- 
dent goes  abroad  at  least  there  have  been 
preparations  made.  I  would  say  on  a  diplo- 
matic level  conversations  have  taken  place. 
We  can  draw  the  Inference  that  they  have 
because  they  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Now,  starting  with  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  resuming  with  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, several  Presidents  have  dealt  In  sum- 
mitry. What  do  you  think  of  summitry  In 
general? 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  am  answering  your 
question  generally.  I  think  a  President  should 
only  go  to  the  summit  after  all  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  have  been  carefully  examined, 
looked  Into  and  discussed  on  the  diplomatic 
level. 

My  opinion  In  Just  a  general  way  la  that  the 
President  should  go  to  a  summit  to  consum- 
mate something  that  Is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished and  agreed  upon  prior  to  that  on  the 
diplomatic  level.  Of  course  when  it  is  done  on 
the  diplomatic  level.  It  Is  only  with  the 
knowledge  and  permission  and  consent  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  But  you  don't  really  believe 
in  his  negotiating  personally? 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  would  hesitate  to 
have  the  President  enter  into  original  nego- 
tiations because  then  he  becomes  Just  one  of 
a  number  of  negotiators.  I  would  rather  have 
him  go  In  the  position  where  he  would  have 
his  Independent  entity  as  President  of  the 
United  States 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Over  these  years  the  experi- 
ences In  summitry  have  been  bipartisan  That 
Is  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  en- 
gaged in  It.  Do  you  have  the  feeling  we  have 
ever  achieved  very  much  success  In  these 
kinds  of  talks? 

Speaker  McCormack.  Well,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  have  not  achieved  suc- 
cess where  the  diplomatic  work  has  been 
done  beforehand.  I  think  that  President 
Nixon  is  going  to  follow  that  course.  That  Is 
Just  my  Impression,  my  opinion. 

When  the  time  comes  to  negotiate,  where 
there  might  be  some  definite  agreements 
made,  that  he  will  rely  pretty  generally  upon 
the  preliminary  steps — and  when  I  say  "pre- 
liminary." they  are  vitally  Important — of  the 
work  and  negotiations  l>elng  done  on  the 
diplomatic  level.  ' 

Mr.  Lawrxncx.  Do  you  think  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  seek,  as  many  do,  an  early  meet- 
ing with  the  Soviet  leaders  to  discuss,  say. 
nuclear  disarmament? 

Speaker  McCormack.  Well  on  that,  that  Is 
all  a  question  again  of  the  climate.  As  I  view 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  with  what  Is  happen- 
ing, it  jeems  to  me  that  within  the  Kremlin— 
they  are  always  hard,  but  they  are  extra  hard 
now.  I  think  what  we  might  call  for  descrip- 
tive purposes  the  hard  group  has  taken  over 
control.  When  we  see  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, when  we  see  the  threats  on  West 
Germany  in  connection  with  the  election  in 
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West  Berlin  of  the  President  of  their  country, 
when  we  see  in  the  Soviet  Union— more  im- 
portant, to  me — the  revival  of  the  Image  of 
Stalin,  and  as  the  image  of  StaUn  becomea 
revived,  the  spirit  of  Stalin  becomes  revived. 
And  then  we  go  back  to  the  life  of  Stalin  and 
find  out  what  did  that  spirit  represent.  It 
represented  evllness,  viclousness.  repressive- 
ness of  the  worst  type.  We  only  need  to  refer 
to  Hungary  and  what  happened  there,  as  an 
Illustration  of  what  the  spirit  of  Stalin  is.  As 
I  see  these  things  developing,  I  see  a  hard 
sltuaUon  becoming  harder  within  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Here  at  home,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  growing  criticism  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  thin  antibalUsUc  nUssUe  system. 
Do  you  share  this  criticism? 

speaker  McCormack.  I  would  rather  not 
get  into  the  question  of  sharing  or  non-shar- 
ing criticism.  The  uppermost  thought  in  my 
mind  during  my  years  of  service  in  Congress 
has  always  been,  what  is  for  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  When  we  are 
considering  that  we  have  got  to  look  into 
the  future.  We  have  to  realize  that  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  Is  no  longer  our  first  line  of 
defense.  We  have  to  realize  that  If  we  are 
going  to  be  prepared  we  have  to  be  prepared 
before  the  fact  rather  than  after  the  fact. 

We  were  very  fortunate  In  World  War  11. 
very  fortunate  In  World  War  II.  After  Pearl 
Harbor  it  took  us  three  years  to  recover  to 
an  extent  where  we  could  take  some  degree  of 
affirmative  on  a  military  level. 

We  won't  have  that  opportunity  again  m 
my  opinion.  The  next  world  war.  If  one  oc- 
curs, will  t)e  from  24  to  48  hours  and  there 
are  only  two  nations  In  the  world  capable 
of  conducting,  today,  a  world  war.  That  Is 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Whether  20,  26  or  30  years  from  now  Red 
China  might,  that  Is  another  question,  but 
we  have  to  be  realists. 

I  go  back  not  so  many  years  ago  to  the 
H-bomb  when  former  President  Truman  was 
under  criticism  for  deciding  to  go  ahead  with 
the  H-bomb.  Supposing  we  hadn't.  We  knew 
that  Russia  was.  Supposing  we  permitted,  by 
Inaction  on  our  part,  for  Russia  to  complete 
that  bomb.  Do  you  think  they  would  give  us 
any  time  to  catch  up?  Not  in  my  opinion. 
( Announcements.) 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  said  we 
had  to  be  realistic.  Can  we  really  count  on 
a  thin  $5  billion  ajstem  or  do  we  have  to  go 
for  a  thick,  very  expensive  system  that  would 
protect  us  against  the  Soviet  Union? 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  haven't  formed  my 
opinion  yet,  but  I  do  know  one  thing,  that 
the  dominating  thought  In  my  mind  Is  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
know  that  I  never  want  to  see  the  day  where 
an  enemy— without  mentioning  any  particu- 
lar country— and  I  will  do  It;  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  o\ir  potential  enemy  today.  Immedi- 
ately—would be  in  a  position  where  they 
had  an  offensive  mlUtary  system  that  could 
dominate  us.  that  could  dominate  the  situa- 
tion, and  where  we  were  defenseless. 

Unlike  our  situation  20  years  ago  when  we 
were  the  most  powerful  nation  militarily,  we 
exercised  it  as  a  trust  for  peace,  but  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  long  as  they  are  dominated 
by  the  Communist  Ideology,  would  not  do 
that  in  the  case  of  ourselves.  In  my  opinion, 
or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  this 
year  for  the  tax  cut  that  Mr.  Nixon  promised 
in  the  campaign? 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  cannot  see  It.  1 
think  that  the  surtax  has  got  to  be  extended. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  might  shock  some  peo- 
ple listening  In.  When  the  surtax  was  pro- 
posed. I  thought  it  should  be  S20  bUllon  In- 
stead of  $10  bUllon  so  we  could  take  care  of 
our  domestic  obligations  as  well  as  South 
Vietnam. 
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Mr.  Laweence.  Well,  would  you  favor  a  tox 
increase  now? 

Speaker  MoCormack.  Not  at  this  present 
time  It  U  not  necessary.  I  am  discussing 
back  two  years  ago.  At  this  time  I  don't 
tlilnk  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Lawrxnce.  Do  you  have  any  new  hope 
for  an  early  settlement  in  Vietnam? 

Speaker  McCormack.  That  depends  upon 
North  Vietnam  and,  in  back  of  them,  the 
advice  they  get  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  in 
combination  or  separately  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China.  There  is  no  question 
about  It.  UntU  both  of  them  can  get  to- 
gether—untU  they  want  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations from  an  understanding  angle,  there 
will  be  no  settlement  because  where  two  or 
more  persons  are  Involved,  you  can't  have  a 
one-person  settlement. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  about  the  draft?  Do 
you  see  Congress  doing  anything  this  year 
toward  the  volunteer  Army  that  Mr.  NUon 

urged? 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  cannot  see  that  this 
year.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  about  the 
future.  The  one  thought  in  my  mind  on  that 
would  be  that  we  would  have  to  maintain 
exclusively  a  powerful  professional  Army. 
Now.  with  our  representative  government, 
our  democratic  Institutions  of  government, 
and.  whUe  I  wouldn't  expect  it  to  happen, 
It  could  be  a  menace  to  the  very  existence 
of  government  if  we  eliminated  what  has 
always  been  a  very  Important  element  in 
American  life,  the  citizen  soldier. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  his  last  Message  to  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Johnson  recommended  a  sizable 
increase  in  social  security.  During  the  cam- 
paign Mr.  Nixon  urged  that  social  security 
be  tied  to  the  cost  of  living  Increases. 

Do  you  see  any  raise  in  social  security  this 

year?  ,,,  . 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  think  there  will  be. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  How  much? 
Speaker  McCormack.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  at  the  present  time,  but  I  think 
there  will  be  an  Increase  In  social  security. 
There    might    also    be    an    Increase    In    the 
amount  that  a  person  can  earn  who  is  re- 
ceiving a  non-contrlbutory  pension. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  And  still  get  their  pension? 
Speaker  McCormack.  That  is  one  way  of 
helping,  yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Fifteen  years  after  the  his- 
toric Supreme  Court  decision  against  school 
desegregation,  it  Is  still  not  an  accomplished 
fact  in  many  places.  What  more  can  the  Con- 
gress do?  „ 

Speaker  McCormack.  Well,  the  Congress 
has  passed  very  effective  legislation.  It  Is  a 
question  of  the  implementation  of  that  legis- 
lation by  the  Executive  Branch  in  adminis- 
tering the  laws  that  we  have  passed.  I  am  not 
saying  there  Is  not  additional  legislation  that 
we  might  not  pass,  but  we  have  passed  several 
civil  rights  bills  m  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
and  the  last  one  we  passed  last  year  was  a 
very  excellent  one  relating  to  open  housing, 
and  I  had  quite  a  lot  to  do  with  that  In  the 
House,  in  determining  that  we  wouldn't  go 
to  conference,  which  was  vitally  important 
because  if  we  went  to  conference  the  bill 
probably  never  would  have  passed,  having  the 
House  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 

There  Is  a  lot  we  have  to  do  for  all  Ameri- 
cans And  while  I  am  talking,  we  are  all 
Americans,  without  regard  to  race,  color  or 
creed.  I  am  of  Irish  descent  but  I  am  an 
American  of  Irish  descent.  And  we  should 
stress  more  and  more  the  fact  that  we  are 
Americans.  All  groups  that  make  up  the 
American  society.  Because  we  have  got  to 
keep  in  mind  that,  vmUke  other  countries, 
we  are  not  a  race,  we  are  a  people.  And  the 
one  tWng  that  enables  us  to  maintain  sta- 
bility and  living  together,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  love  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  How  about  space,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  we  are  about  to  go  to  the  moon? 
Do  we  need  all  this  money  that  we  liave  been 
voting  for  space? 

Speaker  McCormack.  Well,  I  happen  to  be, 
be,  with  former  President  Johnson  when  he 
was  Leader  in  the  Senate,  the  two  authors  of 
the  bUl  establishing  NASA.  I  was  Chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee.  I  think  that 
there  Is  a  clear  case  made  out  for  it.  Whether 
at  a  particular  time  we  should,  with  other 
necessities  confronting  us,  we  should  enter 
into  large  expenditures— I  think  landing  on 
the  moon  Is  all  right,  we  are  pretty  well  es- 
tablished along  that  line— but  on  other  plan- 
ets But  the  one  thing  we  always  have  to 
keep  watch  on  is  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
military  purposes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Do  you  favor  this? 
Speaker  McCormack.  I  certainly  favor  aU 
means  that  will  assure  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  our  people  that  the  circumstances  and 
the  conditions  demand. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Which  might  or  might  not 
Include  the  use  of  space? 

Speaker  McCormack.  Well,  if  another  na- 
tion Is  experimenting  in  the  field  of  space 
from  a  military  angle.  I  think  we  would  be 
remiss  In  our  duty  to  the  people  If  we  did 
not,  as  a  nation,  take  steps  to  defend  our- 
selves in  case  of  attack. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  talk  a  lit- 
tle party  politics.  We  are  almost  out  of  time. 
How  do  you  see  the  '72  Democratic  race  shap- 
ing up,  and  do  you  think  your  fellow  Massa- 
chusetts Democrat,  Teddy  Kennedy,  will  have 
a  run  at  It,  and  will  you  support  him? 

Speaker  McCormack.  Well,  I  would  rather 
come  to  the  next  election  first. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  only  have  a  very  few 
seconds,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  Democratic  House  next  time.  I 
thought  so  at  the  last  election.  In  '72  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  water  go  over  the  dam 
or  under  the  dam.  whatever  you  want  to  call 
It  between  now  and  '72.  You  cannot  under- 
estimate the  personality  and  the  character 
and  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  the  pro- 
foimd  impression  that  Senator  Kennedy  has 
upon  the  American  people  and  you  cannot 
underestimate  either  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey or  Senator  Muskle. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  from  that  last  answer  whether  you  said 
vou  would  support  Senator  Kennedy  or  not. 
speaker  McCormack.  Well,  I  said  In  1972 
we  don't  know  what  Is  going  to  develop,  and 
I  would  say  that,  if  Senator  Kennedy  Is  a 
candidate  in  1972,  he  would  be  a  very  formid- 
able candidate.  I  don't  think  It  is  wise  or 
friendly  to  anyone  to  undertake  to  answer 
what  he  Is  liable  to  do  In  1972. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Weal,  I  have  a  view  that  he 
might  even  wait  It  out,  that  he  might  wait 
another  four  years.  Has  this  occurred  to  you? 
Speaker  McCormack.  Well,  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  the  answer  I  gave  to  your 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  proposal,  or  this  action  that  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  has  taken  in 
establishing  its  own  kind  of  policy  council 
that  Is  going  to  be  headed  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey?  Is  this  a  good  idea? 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  have  no  objections 
to  it.  I  think  It  Is  all  right. 

Mr  Lawrence.  Your  predecessor.  Mr.  Ray- 
bum.'  strongly  objected  to  it  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  so  did  Sen- 
ator Johnson. 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  think  we  should 
get  the  view  of  all  interested  persons.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  become  a  part  of  a  group 
because  then  I  would  Just  become  one  of 
many.  But  I  think  that— and  also  on  the 
establishment  of  the  two  committees  that 
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Senator  Haxrto  baa  «>tabUab«d,  of  which  8en> 
ator  McOovem  la  the  head  of  one  and 

Mr.  LAwazMO.  That  la  to  kind  of  reatruc- 
ture  the  party. 

Speaker  McCobmacx.  And  the  chairman  of 
the  other  committee.  I  think  thoae  are  de- 
sirable stepe. 

Mr.  L*WBSifca.  What  about  any  chance 

Speaker  McCcaii ack.  Jim  O'Hara — and  you 
couldn't  get  a  better  man  than  either  one  of 
them.  One  thing  about  Senator  McOovem, 
he  certainly  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  Jim  O'Hara  la  one  of  the 
flneat  legislators  that  I  have  ever  served 
with,  and  a  great  Democrat. 

Mr.  Lawixncx.  What  proapecta  do  you  see 
for  any  reform  In  the  Electoral  College  at  this 
session? 

Speaker  McCoaiCACK.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
It.  we  have  got  to  get  It  now.  I  think  the  laat 
election  showed  the  necessity  for  It.  I  would 
like  to  have,  naturally,  seen  Vice  President 
Humphrey  win,  but  I  am  most  thankful  that 
we  didn't  have  to  go  Into  the  House. 

Mr    LAwaxNCX.  Well,  It  was  a  close  call. 

Speaker  McCormack.  If  we  went  into  the 
House,  that  could  have  caused  a  dlvlslvenesa 
among  our  people  that  might  have  been 
hArmfvlto  the  very  existence  of  otir  inatltu- 
tlona  Qf-ftovemment.  I  don't  say  it  would  de- 
stroy, but  It  would  have  repercussions  that 
would  last  or  could  last  for  decades  to  come, 
and  I  am  for  a  change  In  the  electoral  sys- 
tem, the  college  system,  but  I  am  practical 
enough  to  know  If  we  don't  get  It  within 
these  two  years,  then  the  chances  commence 
to  dim. 

Mr.  LAwaxMcx.  Well,  are  we  going  to  almoct 
have  to  go  with  the  plans  the  President  baa 
reconunended  to  get  It  passed? 

Speaker  McCormacx.  Well,  I  would  favor 
personally  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  people  and  President  Nlzon 
clearly  showed  that  In  hla  message  to  the 
Congress  the  other  day.  Then  he  recognizee 
In  that  the  fact  that  that  probably  couldn't 
be  accomplished  and  he  recommended  the 
substitute,  the  proportional   theory. 

Now.  I  would  have  felt  happy  If  he  had 
recommended  the  direct  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, without  the  reference  to  the  other  and 
I  don't  say  this  In  any  critical  sense — because 
then  the  forces  would  get  behind  that,  which 
Is  the  clear  way  of  the  meeting  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  If  we  couldn't  do  It.  then  we  would 
be  In  a  better  position  to  bring  about  a  com- 
promise that  would  be  stronger  In  connec- 
tion with  strengthening  the  Electoral  College. 

Mr.  LAwasNcc.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  sat 
In  on  these  bipartisan  conferences  with  Mr. 
Nixon,  a  few  of  them.  Your  predecesaor. 
Speaker  Raybum,  found  It  easy  to  cooperate 
with  President  Elsenhower  because  he  was 
so  high  above  politics 

Speaker  McCoaMACX.  So  did  I.  My  dear 
friend.  Sam  Rayburn.  and  I.  and  President 
Johnson,  when  he  was  leader.  We  didn't  do 
that  Idly  when  President  Elsenhower  became 
Preitdent.  We  decided  we  were  going  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  a  political  party  In  the 
United  States,  to  be  constructive  and  afflrm- 
atlve  and  to  support  the  President  when  we 
agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  LAwaxNcx.  Is  that  your  same  stand  now 
with  Mr.  Nlzon? 

Speaker  McCormacx.  Same  stand  exactly. 
That  Is  the  only  pro[>er  position  for  any 
p>oIltlcal  party  under  constitutional  govern- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  parliamentary 
government,  to  follow. 

Mr.  Lawrencz.  Do  you  find  these  biparti- 
san meetings  are  productive  and  open  to 
questioning? 

Speaker  McCormacx.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Lawrcnce.  You  don't  have  any  com- 
plaints? 

Speaker  McCormacx.  Ob,  yea.  You  cant 
ask  as  many  questions  as  you  could  ask  If 
you  were  sitting  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
with  a  witness  before  you,  but  you  can  aak 
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questions.  You  can  question  the  member  who 
was  there  at  the  time.  You  have  to  have  a 
regard  for  that.  If  you  ask  three  questions, 
you  might  ask  one  too  many,  but  If  you  have 
some  pointed  questions  you  can  ask  them 
and  you  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
your  views. 

We  had  a  meeting  the  other  day  with  Pres- 
dent  Nixon  In  connection  with  his  trip 
abroad.  There  Is  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
everyone  there  to  ask.  a  question  or  to  ex- 
press their  views,  and  the  same  way  with 
President  Johnson  or  any  other  President. 

Mr.  Lawrkncc.  Thank  you  very  much,  Blr. 
Speaker,  for  being  with  us  on  Issuee  and 
Answers. 

Speaker  McCormacx.  I  am  very  happy. 


CORN    PRODUCTION    AND    THE 
NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  njjNoxs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  28,  1969 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  first 
definitive  study  of  the  impact  of  the  com 
industry  on  our  national  economy. 

The  material  which  follows  is  the 
product  of  some  excellent  work  by  the 
staff  of  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  study  was  prepared  at  my  request, 
as  a  result  of  an  inquiry  from  the  Com 
Refiners  Association,  Inc.,  the  Washing- 
ton-based trade  association  for  the  wet- 
milling  com  industry. 

The  report  used  1967  as  the  base  year 
for  examination.  Its  findings  were  sur- 
prising even  to  those  of  us  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  com  and  com  products.  For 
example,  when  measured  on  a  final  use 
basis,  corn  accounted  for  nearly  1  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product — a  to- 
tal of  about  $5.4  billion  in  the  year 
studied. 

The  impact  of  com  production  and 
marketing  was  even  more  impressive  on 
an  employment  basis.  Some  1,195.000 
man-years  of  employment  were  Involved 
in  1967  in  the  growing,  transporting, 
storing,  and  processing  of  com — 1.6  per- 
cent of  all  civilian  employment  in  the 
United  States. 

The  study  also  reveals  that  nearly  1 
dollar  in  every  20  spent  by  consimiers  on 
food  or  beverages  is  for  com  or  a  com 
product. 

From  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  com 
is  ranked  fourth  in  receipts  from  mar- 
ketings of  farm  products,  being  exceeded 
by  beef  cattle,  dairy  products,  and  hogs. 
As  might  be  expected,  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  com  in  the  corn-producing  States 
account  for  a  major  share  of  farm  in- 
come. A  table  in  the  report  shows  that 
my  home  State  of  Illinois  leads  the  Na- 
tion in  the  dollar  value  of  cash  receipts 
from  com  marketings  and  also  in  the 
percentage  of  total  farm  receipts  attrib- 
utable to  com. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service's  study  entitled 
"Com  and  the  National  Economy"  be 
printed  in  the  Record- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cork  and  the  National  Economy 
sttmmaet 

Com  production  and  marketing  Involved 
some  1,195,000  man-years  of  employment  in 
1067.  This  was  1.6  percent  of  total  civilian 
employment  In  the  United  States.  This  man- 
year  figure  Indicates  employment  in  process- 
ing, transportation,  storage,  and  distribution 
of  corn  and  Its  products  as  well  as  employ- 
ment in  corn  production  on  the  farm  and  In 
supplying  industries  such  as  fertilizer  and 
machinery. 

Corn  production  accounted  for  354,000 
man-years — approximately  234,000  on  the 
farm  and  120,000  In  the  supplying  Industries 
such  as  fertilizer  and  machinery. 

Feeding  com  directly  and  as  part  of  a 
mixed-feed  preparation  in  the  production  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  resulted  In 
approximately  552,000  man-years  of  employ- 
ment. 

Com  processing  Involved  about  91.000 
man-years  of  employment,  primarily  In  the 
prepared  mill  feeds  and  malt  liquors  Indus- 
tries. Storage,  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion accounted  for  some  189,000  man-years, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  Involved  in  retail- 
ing products  to  the  consumer. 

Federal  Government  programs  represent 
the  equivalent  of  about  8,800  man-years  of 
employment,  primarily  in  the  com  opera- 
tions of  the  Feed  Qrain  program  and  grading 
and  inspection  of  corn  by  ASCS  and  C&MS 
respectively.  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  provided  about  500  man-years  of 
employment  In  com  research. 

LIMITATIONS   OF   THE    ESTIMATES 

1.  The  employment  data  presented  here  are 
very  rough  approximately.  It  Is  vlrtxially 
impossible  to  isolate  the  influence  of  an  in- 
dividual commodity  In  our  complex  economy 
with  complete  confidence  in  the  results.  The 
baalc  statistical  materials  at  hand  cover  en- 
tire Industries  in  which  corn  Is  only  one  of 
many  commodities  involved.  Considerable 
Judgment  is  Involved  in  allocating  that  part 
of  employment  attributable  to  corn  and  its 
products.  These  data  do,  however,  indicate 
the  general  magnitude  of  the  employment  in- 
volved. Notes  are  attached  describing  the 
procedure  used. 

2.  The  figures  represent  full-time  equiva- 
lent man-years  of  employment.  This  under- 
states very  substantially  the  actual  number 
of  workers  Involved  part-time  in  the  various 
stages  of  corn  production,  processing,  etc. 
For  example,  the  latest  estimates  indicate 
that  about  1.531.000  farms  produce  com, 
compared  with  the  234,000  man-years  of  full- 
time  employment  on  farms  allocated  to  corn 
production.  Similarly,  in  the  other  stages, 
such  as  transportation  and  retailing,  corn 
and  Its  products  represent  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  wide  range  of  commodities 
handled. 

3.  The  estimates  cover  employment  directly 
concerned  with  corn  and  its  products.  It 
should  be  noted  that  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power  generated  by  activity  related 
to  corn  provides  employment  and  purchasing 
power  in  still  other  industries,  such  as  the 
automobile  industry.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  measure  all  such  Indirect  effects,  but 
some  rather  tenuous  estimates  indicate  ad- 
ditional employment  indirectly  related  to 
corn  production  only,  amounted  to  about 
180.000  Jobs. 

4.  The  data  are  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  States,  such 
as  Illinois  and  Indiana  where  corn  accounts 
for  over  one-fifth  of  total  cash  farm  receipts, 
the  impact  of  corn  on  the  local  economies  is 
much  greater  than  for  the  United  States  as 
^  whole. 
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Background  materiala    _ 
In  1967,  corn  farmers  marketed 


an  esti- 
mated 2,340  million  bushels  of  corn  valued 
at  over  $2.6  billion.  Receipts  from  corn  con- 
stituted 6.2  percent  of  total  cash  receipts  by 
farmers  from  the  sale  of  all  farm  products. 
Corn  ranked  fotirth  among  all  farm  products 
in  receipts  from  marketings,  being  exceeded 
by  beef  cattle  24.7  percent,  dairy  products 
13.5  percent  and  hogs  8.8  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, com  producers  who  participated  In  the 
1967  Peed  Grain  Program  earned  price  sup- 
port and  diversion  payments  totaling  $730 
million.  Most  of  these  payments  were  made 
by  the  end  of  the  1967  calendar  year.  In  the 
principal  corn  producing  States,  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  com  are  substantially  larger 
relative  to  total  receipts  from  farm  products, 
accounting  for  26  percent  of  all  cash  receipts 
In  Illinois,  21  percent  In  Indiana,  14  percent 
m  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  13  percent  in  Ohio 
(Table  1). 

Consumers  In  the  United  States  spent 
about  $4.7  billion  in  1967  on  com  products, 
nearly  4.3  percent  of  total  consumer  expendi- 
tures for  food  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

During  calendar  year  1967  some  526  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  In  the  form  of  corn  and 
commeal  were  exported,  22  percent  of  the 
total  marketed  by  farmers.  The  value  of  corn 
and   corn   products   moving   Into   final   use 
either  domestically  or  abroad  totaled  about 
$5.4  billion,  newly  .7  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Thus,  the  share  of  corn 
and  com  products  In  our  national  economy 
measured  on  a  value  or  dollar  basis  is  less 
than  one-half  that  on  an  employment  basis. 
Employment  associated  uHth  com  production 
Employment  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion ol  corn,  that  Is,  before  it  moves  Into  the 
various  channels  of  distribution  consists  of 
the  direct  labor  of  farm  operators,  family 
workers,  and  hired  workers  who  perform  the 
various  operations  on  the  farm,  and  the  labor 
used  to  produce  and  distribute  supplies  and 
services  used  In  the  production  of  corn.  In 
1967,  an  estimated  234,000  man-years  of  labor 
were  employed  directly  in  the  production  of 
corn  (Table  2).  Another  120,000  man-years 
of   employment   were   estimated   to   be   re- 
quired m  Industries  producing  fertilizer,  In- 
secticides, tractors  and  other  farm  machin- 
ery and  parts,  fuel  and  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices used  In  the  j*oductlon  of  com. 
Employment  associated  taith  processing 
About  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  com  crop  is 
utilized  as  livestock  feed  and  about  8  percent 
goes  into  the  production  of  food  products 
such  as  commeal,  corn  syrup  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  Small  amounts  are  used  In  making 
industrial  alcohol.  Taken  together  these  make 
up  the  corn  processing  activity.  The  activities 
of  storing,  processing,  and  distribution  re- 
quire substantial  labor  inputs  to  move  the 
corn  or  products  made  from  com  through  the 
channels  of  trade  and  into  the  hands  of  final 
users. 

Emoloyment  associated  with  feeding  corn 
in  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  is  estimated  at  about  552,000  man- 
years.  Meat  animals  are  most  important  In 
this  corn-feed-employment  association  rep- 
resenting 53  percent  of  the  total.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts, poultry  and  eggs  and  other  livestock 
and  products  represent  30,  13  and  4  percent 
respectively  (Table  3) . 

Employment  associated  with  the  processing 
of  corn  and  corn  products  in  1967  is  about 
91,000  man-years.  The  bulk  of  such  employ- 
ment was  in  the  manufacture  of  prepared 
mill  feed  and  malt  liquors  (Table  4). 
Employment  associated  vHth  storage, 
transportation  and  distribution 
The  functions  of  storing,  transporting,  ex- 
porting, and  distributing  corn  and  corn  prod- 
ucts  required    an    estimated    189,000    man- 
years  of  employment  in  the  United  States  In 
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1967.  Employment  In  retail  trade — retail  bak- 
eries, grocery  stores,  and  eating  places — ac- 
counted for  about  101,000  or  over  53  percent 
of  the  total  (Table  5) . 

TABLE  l.-CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  MARKETINGS  OF  CORN, 
BY  STATES,  1967 


Dollar  amounts  in  millions! 


State 


Cash  receipts 

from  sale  of 

corn' 


Percentage  of 

total  cash 

receipts  from 

farm  marketings 


Illinois 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Missouri 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota... 

Georgia 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania... 

California 

Virginia 

Cotorado 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina. 

Texas 

Delaware 

Fkjrida 

New  York 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakota- 
Louisiana  

Washington 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia.. 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico... 
Montana 


$666.5 

475.9 
294.4 
238.5 
177.7 
164.6 
95.7 
63.3 
50.0 
48.4 
47.6 
44.0 
40.7 
34.6 
25.7 
23.5 
22.9 
16.1 
16.0 
15.5 
14.1 
13.0 
12.3 
12.2 
11.2 
8.9 
3.7 
3.4 
2.5 
2.3 
1.8 
1.0 
.9 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.3 
.1 


0) 


26.3 
13.8 
21.1 
13.7 
9.7 
13.3 
7.1 
4.9 
5.4 
4.6 
5.6 
2.9 
2.8 
4.2 
7.8 
2.7 
.5 
3.1 
1.8 
2.7 
2.3 
3.1 
.5 
9.2 
1.0 
.9 
.4 
1.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.5 

.1 
.1 


1  Includes  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  COG  and  purchases 
under  price  support  programs. 

2  Less  than  0.05  percent 


Table 


2. — Employment    provided    by    com 
production,  1967 

Estimated 
employment 
Industry:                                          (man-years) 
Farming  (direct  labor) 234,  OOP 


24. 300 


4,100 


Supply   and   service   Industries: 
Chemicals,  fertilizer,  pesticides.-- 
Machinery  parts,  fuel  and  electric 

energy  

Miscellaneous  repair  services  and 

maintenance    construction 22,300 

Wholesale,    retail    trade,    railroad 

and  truck  transportotlon 45,700 

New   machinery    (teactor,  trucks, 

other)    — - 18.000 

New  construction 5.  600 

Total   120,000 


Total  number  of  employees 
dependent  on  corn  directly 
on  farms  and  in  the  supply- 
ing Industries 354,000 

Table  3. — Employment  associated  vHth  feed- 
ing corn  in  the  production  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  1967 

Estimated 
employment 
Industry:  (man-years) 

Meat    animals- -—  292,800 

Poultry  and  eggs 68,900 

Dairy  products 166,200 

Other  livestock  and  products 23, 700 


Total   -  651,600 


4955 

Table  4. — Employment  associated  with  proc- 
essing of  com  and  corn  products,  1967 

Estimated 
employment 

Industry:    ~  (man-years) 

Flour,  flour  mixes  and  meal 2,400 

Prepared  mill  feed 35,800 

Cereal    breakfast   foods 2,500 

Wet  corn  milling 12,200 

Malt  liquors 23,300 

Distilled  liquors  and  alcohol 15,000 

Total    91,200 

Table  5. — Employment  associated  with  stor- 
ing, transporting  and  distributing  corn 
and  com  products,  1967 

Estimated 
employment 
Function:  f  man-years) 

Country  elevators,  terminal  eleva- 
tors and  public  warehousing---     19.800 

Transportation   35,000 

Wholesaling  (corn  products) 31,700 

Retailing  (grocery,  restaurant  and 

retail    bakery) 101,300 

Other  (building) ^300 

Total    - 189,100 

Employment  associated  uHth  Government 

octtuiftes 
Activities  of  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide about  8,800  man-years  of  employment 
directly  related  to  corn.  Com  research,  which 
Includes  pest  and  disease  control,  biological, 
production   and    marketing    efficiency,    pro- 
vides about  500  man-years;    corn  diversion 
and  price  support  programs  provide   about 
5,960  man-years;  grading  and  inspection  pro- 
vides 2,100  man-years,  and  Federal  crop  In- 
surance on  corn  provides  nearly  250  man- 
years.  In  addition  to  Federal  employment. 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  devote 
about  500  man-years  to  corn  research. 
Notes  on  sources  of  data  and  methods  used 
1.  Employment  associated  with  corn 
production 
The  estimated  man-hours  of  farm  labor 
used  In  the  production  of  corn  for  1967  are 
from  unpublished  estimates  of  the  Produc- 
tion Resources  Branch,  ERS.  Estimated  em- 
ployment in  supply  industries  is  based  on 
data  obtained  from  the  1958  Census  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  unpublished  reports  of  the 
Agricultural-Industrial      Relations      Study, 

1958,  ERS. 

Direct  labor  requirements  for  the  pro- 
duction of  com  in  1967  were  converted  to 
man-years  by  dividing  the  man-hours  of 
farm  labor  used  in  the  production  of  com 
by  the  average  annual  hours  per  farm  work- 
er for  all  farm  work.  Estimated  average  an- 
nual hours  per  farm  worker  for  all  farm 
work  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  ERS  pub- 
lished estimates  of  man-hours  of  labor  used 
for  aU  farm  work,  by  SRS  published  esti- 
mates of  farm  employment. 

The  producers'  value  of  inputs  from  the 
major  supplying  industries  Into  corn  farms 
In  1958  as  obtained  from  the  AgrictUtural- 
Industrlal  Relations  Study  were  converted  to 
total  Inputs  In  terms  of  man-years  of  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  total 
employment  to  the  value  of  output  In  these 
Industries  as  reported  In  the  1958  Census  of 
Manufacturers.  These  were  then  extrapo- 
lated to  1967  using  indexes  of  productivity 
changes  In  the  com  sector  and  the  supplying 
sectors  and  Indexes  of  changes  in  the  acre- 
age and  production  of  corn. 
2.  Employment  Associated  With  Processing 
Corn 

Estimated  employment  in  1967  In  the 
major  industries  processing  corn  was  ob- 
tained from  Employment  and  Earnings  Sta- 
tistics for  the  United  States,  1909-67,  BLS, 
October  1967.  Employment  in  the  livestock 
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and  livestock  product*  IndustrlM  waa  ob- 
tained from  the  man-hour  estimates  pub- 
lished In  Changea  in  Farm  Production  and 
Efficiency ,  1998,  StatUtlcal  BulleUn  No.  333. 
USDA,  converted  to  man-years  as  stated 
above  for  corn  production.  Kinployment  In 
Industries  allocable  to  com  was  based  on  tbe 
estimated  ratio  of  value  of  corn  inputs  to 
total  grain  and  other  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  Inputs  Into  these  Industrtee  as 
Indicated  by  unpublished  eecimates  of  the 
1903  Interindustry  RelaUons  Study. 

3.  Employment  Associated  With  Storage. 
Transportation  and  Distribution 

A.  Country  elevators,  terminal  elevators, 
and  public  warehousing: — Total  employ- 
ment In  these  facilities  as  reported  In  the 
1963  Census  of  Business  was  extrapolated  to 
a  1967  level  based  on  trends  In  employment 
In  these  businesses  as  shown  In  Employment 
and  Earnings  Statistics  for  the  United  States, 
1909S7.  BLS.  October  1967. 

Com  related  employment  In  country  and 
terminal  elevators  and  public  warehousing 
is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  ratio 
of  corn  to  total  grain  marketings  from  farms. 
Quantity  of  corn  and  other  grain  marketings 
is  from  unpublished  data  from  the  Farm 
IiKomo  Branch  of  ERS. 

B.  Construction. — Construction  related 
employment  In  tbe  com  and  corn  product 
processing  Industries  was  obtained  by  ex- 
trapolating a  1963  estimated  to  1967  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  change  In  the  composite  con- 
struction cost  Indexes  and  the  change  In  the 
output  per  man-hour  Indexes  for  non-farm 
Industries  between   1963  and   1967. 

New  capital  expenditures  made  by  com 
processing  industries  for  structures  and  ad- 
ditions in  1963.  from  the  1963  Census  of 
Manufacturers,  were  divided  by  an  Imputed 
cost  of  construction  per  employee  to  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  total  employment  required 
for  these  new  capital  expenditures.  Corn  re- 
lated employment  for  such  construction  as- 
sumes that  employment  for  construction  ac- 
tivities are  similar  to  processing  activities 
mentioned  above.  Cost  of  construction  per 
employee  in  1963  was  estimated  by  dividing 
the  value  of  new  construction  activity,  from 
the  1968  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
by  contract  construction  employment  from 
Em.pl(nment  and  Earnings  Statistics  for  the 
United  States.  1909-67.  BLS.  October  1967 

Composite  construction  cost  Indexes  are 
from  the  Surrey  of  Current  Business,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  output 
per  man-hour  Indexes  are  shown  In  the  1968 
Economic  Report  of  the  President. 

SRS  reported  a  net  decrease  of  50  million 
bushels  of  off-farm  grain  storage  capacity 
during  calendar  year  1967.  Also,  the  Inven- 
tory Management  Division  of  ASCS  Indicated 
that  demand  for  grain  storage  space  de- 
clined early  In  the  year  because  large  ship- 
ments of  gnin  moved  to  India.  These  facts 
led  to  the  assumption  that  there  was  no  em- 
ployment associated  with  the  construction  of 
storage  facilities  for  com  in  1967. 

C.  Transportation — Estimates  of  employees 
engaged  In  transportation  of  com  were  based 
on  tonnages  of  com  and  com  products 
shipped  as  reported  In  (1)  Freight  Commod- 
ity Statistics  of  Class  I  Railroads  for  1965  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmilsslon.  (2) 
Waterborne  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  for  1965 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  (3)  a  study  of  Changes  in 
Transportation  Used  by  Country  Elevators  in 
North,  Central  Re0on  1958  and  1965,  Market- 
ing Research  Report  No.  724,  Economic  Re- 
search Service. 

In  general,  total  employment  attributable 
to  domestic  transportation  of  corn  by  rail 
and  water  was  derived  by  applying  an  esti- 
mate of  the  ratio  of  com  tonnage  to  total 
tonnage  of  all  shipments  to  the  estimated 
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total  number  of  employee*  engaged  In  rail 

and  water  transportation. 

Trucking  employment  was  baaed  on  an 
estimate  of  the  ratio  of  truck  movement  of 
corn  to  rail  movement  as  Indicated  by  tbe 
study  of  transportation  of  com  in  the  North 
Central  Region. 

D.  Wholesale  Trade — Employment  for 
Wholesale  trade  In  industries  associated  with 
corn  reported  In  the  1963  Census  of  BiMlness 
for  merchant  wholesalers,  manufacturers' 
sales  branches  and  merchandise  agents  was 
extrapolated  to  1067  on  the  basis  of  the 
change  In  employment  reported  In  Employ- 
ment and  Earnings  Statistics  for  the  United 
States,  1909-67,  BLS.  October  1967. 

Proportions  of  wholesaling  employment  In 
specified  wholesaling  industries  dependent 
on  com  were  derived  similarly  to  those  ex- 
plained for  retailing  shown  below. 

E.  Retail  Trade: — Total  employment  In  re- 
tall  establishments  depending  on  corn  and 
related  products  was  based  on  employment 
reported  In  the  1963  Census  of  Business.  The 
reported  employment  was  extrapolated  to  a 
1967  level  by  changes  from  1963  to  1967  de- 
rived from  data  shown  In  Employment  and 
Earnings  Statistics  for  the  United  States. 
1909-67.  BLS,  October  1967. 

Employment  In  retail  bakerlee  associated 
with  corn  was  assumed  to  be  related  to  per 
capita  consumption  ratios  of  corn  flour,  corn 
cereal  and  corn  sweeteners  to  total  flour, 
cereal  and  sweeteners  derived  from  Food- 
Consumption.  Prices.  Expenditures,  Agricul- 
tural Economic  Report  No.  138.  USDA.  ERS. 
For  grocery  stores,  an  estimated  percentage 
of  all  employee*  allocated  to  com  was  de- 
rived from  per  capita  consumption  data  and 
distributions  of  grocery  store  sales  by  com- 
modity groupw  shown  In  the  National  Food 
Situation.  USDA.  ERS.  November  15.  1967. 
Com  related  employment  In  eating  and 
drinking  places  is  baaed  on  ratios  of  corn 
product  costs  to  total  food  costs,  food  sale* 
to  all  sales,  and  food  sales  to  food  costs,  as 
reported  by  the  National  Restaurant  Associ- 
ation and  the  1963  Census  of  Business.  Em- 
ployment In  hay,  feed  and  grain  stores  re- 
lated to  corn  and  Its  products  is  derived 
from  unpublished  Information  of  the  Farm 
Income  Branch.  ESA.  ERS. 

Liquor  store  employment  related  to  corn  Is 
based  on  quantities  of  specified  alcoholic 
beverages  consumed  per  household,  per  week 
obtained  from  Food  Ccnsumption  of  House- 
holds in  the  U.S..  Spring  1965,  Report  No.  1, 
USDA,  ARS,  and  also  on  Information  ob- 
tained from  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 
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SDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsuMs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  antl- 
everything  SDS  at  its  meeting  in  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  on  February  2,  has  delivered  its 
manifesto  of  war  for  the  coming  year. 

Could  not  they  accomplish  a  lot  if  they 
would  harness  their  energy  to  make  this 
a  better  world  in  which  to  live?  One  of 
our  Louisiana  students,  Mike  Connelly, 
of  Louisiana  State  University,  thinks  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Hartford 
Times  article  of  February  9,  1969,  and  a 
column  from  the  LSU  Daily  Reveille  for 
February  20: 


(Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 

Feb.  9,  1969) 
How  THX  WoaLO  Looks  to  SrtTDCNT 

PaOTESTEES 

Adoption  of  the  following  resolution  was 
the  major  biulness  of  a  meeting  last  Sunday 
at  Princeton,  N.J..  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 

It  Is  a  mixture  of  Marxist  fundamentalism, 
Maoism,  old-fashioned  campus  pacifism  and 
new  rejections  of  a  national  system  that 
young  people  have  come  to  distrust  in  years 
of  a  long  and  distant  war  which  has  been 
hard  for  Washington  to  explain.  For  readers 
who  will  hear  more  this  spring  of  the  SDS 
and  Its  program,  we  are  printing  here  their 
Princeton  resolution  as  It  was  finally 
amended  and  approved. 

One  of  our  fundamental  tasks  as  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  Is  to  raise  a  clear  antl- 
imperlallst  consciousness  in  tbe  country  and 
the  coin  in  the  movement  which,  if  led  by 
the  working  class,  can  defeat  imperialism. 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  material 
basis — the  uneven  distribution  of  wealth  and 
privilege  among  tbe  working  class  of  the 
world — for  the  allegiance  given  to  American 
Imperialism  by  the  American  working  class. 
This  material  basis  is  reflected  In  the  antl- 
communlsm,  racism  and  alienation  from  the 
International  proletariat.  The  necessary  crisis 
In  Imperialism,  which  we  see  approaching, 
and  antl-imperlallst  struggles  such  as  that  of 
the  Vietnamese,  tbe  Chinese,  the  Cubans, 
will  change  the  material  basis  of  that  alle- 
giance. Our  task  Is  to  strip  away  Its  Ideologi- 
cal reflections  through  struggle.  The  youtb 
movement  has  the  function — as  a  critical 
force — of  raising  issue*  through  struggle, 
carrying  its  perspective  to  young  workers, 
and  joining  In  the  actual  struggles  against 
the  power  of  the  ruling  class.  We  must  be 
certain  to  use  our  power  as  a  critical  force 
to  make  self-conscious,  explicit  antl-lmpe- 
rlallsts  struggles. 

A  programmatic  way  to  fulfill  this  func- 
tion Is  to  build  an  organized  attack  on  the 
ever-Increasing  ^tate  of  permanent  militar- 
ization in  this  country. 

The  attempt  for  world  domination  by  the 
capitalists  has  caused  antl-imperlallst  and 
in  some  cases  explicitly  communist  struggles. 
as  well  as  a  black  liberation  struggle  in  this 
country.  It  has  also  caused,  from  time  to 
time,  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  working 
people  of  .all  color.  In  order  to  preserve  Itself 
the  capitalist  class  has  had  to  militarize. 
Because  these  struggles  for  liberation  will 
continue  to  grow,  militarization  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase. 

The  domestic  effects  of  this  militarization 
can  be  shown  not  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
tbe  people.  They  affect  the  people  in  this 
society  In  a  class  way,  that  is  by  hitting 
harder  on  white  and  especially  black  work- 
ing class  people.  By  raising  the  issues  In  a 
class  conscious  way,  we  can  build  an  attack 
that  will  win  people  to  an  antl-imperlallst 
movement. 

Militarization  oppresses  In  two  ways.  First 
It  attacks.  Its  tools  are  the  military,  the  eco- 
nomic machinery  necessary  for  the  military 
and  the  police  inside  the  country.  Second  It 
utilizes  manpower  for  Its  ends  and  in  so 
doing  oppresses:  this  Is  done  through  tbe 
draft,  tracking,  and  the  socialization  neces- 
sary to  insure  allegiance. 

We  can  attack  tbe  brutal  use  of  police 
against  the  people's  struggle.  The  basis  for 
our  attack  against  domestic  militarization 
which  comes  down  heaviest  on  black  people 
and  very  specifically  on  youth  (especially 
young  working  class  youth)  Is  the  class  na- 
ture of  the  police,  police  institutes,  police 
In  the  schools,  the  courts  as  well  as  the 
socialization  which  lays  the  ideological  basis 
for  this  oppression.  Public  propaganda  which 
Justifies  "law  and  order,"  laws  which  allow 
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people  to  be  arrested  and  held  with  no  trials 
like  Nixon's  "preventive  arrest"  law  and  the 
many  •investigations"  of  the  movement  miist 
all  be  attacked.  Couuterinsurgeacj  lesearcii 
and  ROTC  which  serves  to  oppress  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  In  Vietnam,  the  draft,  military 
recruiting  and  university  complicity  with  im- 
perialism all  should  serve  as  targets  for  our 
movement  this  spring. 

In  our  struggles  against  racism  and  white 
supremacy,  we  must  be  able  to  relate  mili- 
tarization to  oppreeslon  and  exploitation  of 
black  people.  Racism  U  not  an  isolated  Issue. 
To  combat  liberalism,  we  must  connect  the 
racist  nature  of  the  state  with  world  Im- 
perialism. 

Our  movement  must  attack  racism  in 
unity  with  the  black  liberation  struggle, 
which  because  of  its  anti-colonial  aspect, 
has  made  an  idenUfication  with  other  antl- 
imperlallst  struggles  of  national  liberation 
throughout  the  world.  Secondly,  we  must 
attack  white  supremacy  which  has  developed 
out  of  a  real  material  basis  and  now  prevents 
working  class  unity.  Thirdly,  we  support  the 
black  struggle  which,  led  by  groups  like  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  Is  the  sharpest  and 
most  Immediate  Instance  of  the  class  strug- 
gle before  us. 

The  danger  In  our  program  against  racism, 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  fights  for  black 
admissions,  against  university  expansion,  or 
for  black  studies  programs,  Is  that  It  doesn't 
always  raise  antl-imperlallst  consciousness, 
challenge  anti-communism,  and  the  antago- 
nism against  the  international  proletariat.  By 
using  the  militarization  of  society  as  a  han- 
dle, we  can  fight  racism  and  raise  a  clear 
antl-imperlallst  consciousness.  Therefore, 
this  spring,  we  should  attempt  to  fight 
racism  In  a  way  which  connects  It  to  the 
domestic  effects  of  this  crisis  In  imperialism 
and  weld  the  two  together.  For  example, 
when  we  attack  ROTC  or  the  draft,  we  not 
only  explain  and  attack  Its  function  as  a 
tool  to  protect  imperial  Interests,  but  Its 
racist  and  class-nature  as  well  as  the  way 
it  uses  antl-communlsm  as  an  ideological 
foundation  for  Its  use. 

In  our  organizing  efforts  this  spring  on 
working  class  schools,  high  schools,  junior 
colleges  and  the  military,  we  must  relate  the 
way  militarization  oppresses  working-class 
youth  of  the  antl-imperlallst  struggle.  At- 
tacks should  be  made  on  the  tracking  system 
which  serves  as  a  draft  board  In  the  high 
schools.  We  must  understand  that  In  Cardozo 
High  School  m  Washington,  D.C..  80  per 
cent  of  the  predominantly  black  graduates 
are  In  the  military  within  two  years.  We  must 
begin  to  comprehend  the  racism  of  a  school 
svstem  In  N.Y.C.  which  enables  only  3  per 
cent  of  black  high  school  students  to  accept 
general  diploma — a  meaningless  piece  of 
paper  guaranteeing  admission  Into  the  U.S. 
armed  forces. 

A  national  action  in  the  spring  should  be 
planned  as  a  national  focus  for  the  program 
against  militarization.  Demands  will  vary 
with  different  types  of  schools  and  con- 
stituencies. 
They  should  include: 

1.  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  as 
an  attack  on  the  U.S.'s  role  Id  negotiations. 

2.  Open  admlsskjns  to  universities  for  black 
and  third  world  students. 

3.  End  the  surtax. 

4.  End  ROTC  and  the  school's  role  In  Im- 
perialism. 

5.  Free  Huey  Newton  and  the  Harlem  6  and 
the  Oakland  7. 

6.  Stop  draft  assemblies  In  high  schools. 

7.  Stop  counter-lnstirgency  research  and 
police  training. 

This  resolution  should  be  adopted  as  a  set 
of  conclusions  come  to  at  this  conference, 
based  on  both  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
Issues  and  discussion  around  the  way  tbe 
program  can  be  handled  In  practice. 
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[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Dally  Reveille  1 
Two  Final  Words  on  You-Know-What 

(By  Mike  Connelly) 
With  all  of  the  adverse  publicity  that  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has  re- 
ceived lately,  one  would  think  that  people 
would  become  aware  of  the  chaotic  nature 
of  the  organization.  Unfortunately,  this 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  case.  Even  the  IPC's 
recent  speaker  on  SDS  seemed  to  be  going 
out  of  his  way  to  keep  from  criticizing  this 
group  that  has  called  for  the  destruction  of 
our  society.  A  clarification  of  the  real  goals 
and  methods  of  SDS  is  desperately  needed  if 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  every  uni- 
versity in  the  country  from  ending  up  like 
Columbia. 

This  clarification  was  made  for  me  at  a 
recent  conference  in  Washington.  D.C.  which 
brought  together  student  leaders  from  29 
states  and  over  50  different  universities  to 
discuss  SDS.  I  met  students  from  Berkeley. 
Columbia,  San  Francisco  State  and  Indiana; 
all  schools  where  SDS  has  caused  disruption 
of  classes  and  sometimes  the  complete  clos- 
ing of  the  university.  The  stories  they 
brought  from  their  campuses  both  shocked 
and  worried  me. 

They  were  stories  of  beatings  and  threats 
of  beatings  given  to  conservative  students, 
and  tales  of  the  open  violence  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  and  Columbia.  Stories  of  harass- 
ment of  professors  and  administrators,  be 
they  conservative  or  liberal,  who  refused  to 
do  the  bidding  of  a  minority  of  militant 
students.  They  talked  of  the  complete  lack 
of  freedom  of  speech  at  such  places  as  Berke- 
ley and  New  York  University,  where  virtually 
anyone  not  on  the  far  left  cannot  speak 
without  being  shouted  down,  humiliated  and 
threatened  with  physical  violence. 

The  students  I  met  at  Washington  are 
starting  to  fight  back  on  campuses  all  across 
the  nation.  They  are  conservative,  moderate 
and  liberal,  and  many  of  them  supported 
some  of  the  things  that  SDS  originally  advo- 
cated. Now  they've  seen  the  utter  hypocrisy 
of  an  organization  that  advocates  one  thing 
and  practices  another.  They've  seen  every 
rule  of  decency  and"  fair  play  violated  by 
SDS  as  It  makes  It's  vicious  grab  for  power. 
They've  become  disillusioned  with  and  fear- 
ful of  SDS,  and  finally  they've  become  angry 
and  in  some  cases  militant.  Who  can  blame 
them?  I  certainly  cannot.  It's  not  hard  to 
become  disillusioned  with  an  organization 
who's  national  leadership  opposes  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam,  yet  supported  the 
Russian  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  as  an  In- 
ternal Russian  affair.  Inconsistent  you  say? 
Not  really  when  you  consider  that  over  half 
of  the  delegates  to  SDS's  recent  national  con- 
vention were  also  members  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Progressive  Labor  Party. 

As  a  student.  I  cannot  help  but  favor  an 
increase  In  student  rights,  but  only  If  they 
come  with  a  corresponding  increase  In  stu- 
dent responsibility  a  word  SDS  seems  never 
to  have  heard  of.  One  SDS  national  officer 
seems  to  have  summed  up  their  whole  philos- 
ophy when  he  said  that  SDS's  goal  was  to 
"destroy  the  establishment  in  the  hope  that 
out  of  the  ruins  something  better  would 
emerge."  Unfortunately  he  didn't  seem  to 
know  what  the  something  better  might  be. 
I  wonder  if  any  SDS  members  do.  or  if  they 
even  care. 

SDS  makes  a  harsh  Indictment  of  our  sys- 
tem and  our  society,  yet  I  can  make  an  even 
harsher  Indictment  of  the  methods  and  goals 
of  SDS.  I  don't  haVe  to  look  far  to  see  many 
things  that  need  to  be  changed  In  our  coun- 
try, our  state  and  In  our  university,  and 
I'd  llkfi  to  see  changed.  But  SDS  and  It's 
program  of  wanton  destruction  and  chaos 
are  not  the  answer.  Responsible  action  by 
all  Americans,  but  especially  this  generation 
of  students  Is  the  answer.  Let's  turn  off  the 
New  Left  and  turn  on  a  brighter  new  tomor- 
row through  responsible  action.  We  can  do  It, 
SDS  neither  can  nor  will ! 
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MARYLAND  YOUTH  ENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARTI^ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  28,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently presented  to  the  subcommittee  on 
elections  of  the  Maryland  Legislative 
Council  in  Annapolis  a  statement  giving 
my  full  support  to  a  bill  that  would  lower 
the  voting  age  in  Maryland  to  18.  The 
bill  would  extend  suffrage  to  over  200,- 
000  Marylanders  who  work,  study,  or 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  but  who  have 
no  voice  in  electing  public  ofiBcials.  It  is 
a  sad  note  that  these  young  people,  who 
contribute  so  much  to  our  society  and 
who  assume  many  responsibilities,  are 
not  able  to  vote  on  the  issues  and  indi- 
viduals that  directly  affect  their  lives. 
I  hope  the  Maryland  Legislature  will 
take  the  initiative  in  enfranchising  the 
youth  of  Maryland  and  enact  the  18- 
year-old  voting  age  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings 
IN  Favor  of  Reducing  the  Voting  Age  in 
Maryland  to  18,  Presented  to  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates,  Subcommittee 
on  Elections,  February  12.  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  endorse  the 
proposal  to  provide  for  voting  by  all  citizens 
over  the  age  of  18.  I  believe  the  minimum 
voting  age  should  be  that  age  level  at  which 
the  average  person  of  that  age  group  has  at- 
tained the  maturity  required  to  make  an  In- 
telligent choice  from  among  the  various  can- 
didates for  the  leadership  of  his  government. 
Although  the  twenty-one  year  minimum  is 
traditional  in  this  country,  it  is  not  sacred 
or  immutable.  Two  states,  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee, long  ago  reduced  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen;   Alaska  allows  voting  at  nineteen; 
and  Hawaii  at  twenty.  I  believe  that  the  age 
of  eighteen — the  age  of  high  school  grad- 
uation— is  a  reasonable  minimum  voting  age. 
Any   decision  as   to   voting   age  must   be 
arbitrary.  But  some  ages  are  more  arbitrary 
than   others.   I   believe   an   examination  of 
the  primary  arguments  for  retaining  twenty- 
one  as  the  voting  age  will  show  that  none  of 
them  offer  valid  reasons  against  lowering  the 
voting  age. 

TRADITION 

Twenty-one  Is  the  traditional  voting  age 
in  forty-six  of  the  states. 

Whatever  justification  existed  for  impos- 
ing twenty-one  as  the  minimum  age  a  cen- 
tury ago,  however,  the  fact  Is  that  today's 
American  young  people  are  achieving  phys- 
ical, emotional  and  mental  maturity  at  an 
earlier  age  than  ever  before.  While  the  tra- 
ditional twenty-one  year  old  voting  age  has 
remained  unchanged,  the  character  of  our 
population  has  changed  dramatically,  espe- 
ci.ally  with  regard  to  the  education,  mr.turlty, 
and  responsibilities  assumed  by  our  young 
people.      -- 

Indeed,  tradition  Itself  Is  no  reason  at  all 
for  maintaining  the  voting  age.  If  tradition 
were  a  good  reason  to  maintain  a  constitu- 
tional provision,  we  would  not  need  this  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  to  review  our  tradi- 
tional, but  not  unchanged  or  unchangeable 
Constitution. 

We  should  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
today.  The  fact  Is  that  most  eighteen  year 
olds  are  as  personally  qualified  to  vote  as 
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most  of  their  elders.   Indeed,   in   some   In- 
stances tbey  are  more  qualified 

OTHB    ai-TKAB    aBQCIaClCKNTS 

Some  argue  that  since  tbe  common  age  for 
legal  majority  Is  twenty-one.  the  minimum 
age  for  voting  should  be  twenty-one.  There 
U  no  compelling  connection  between  the  age 
set  as  the  minimum  for  voting  and  the  age 
set  as  the  minimum  for  other  state-regu- 
lated activities,  such  as  the  purchase  of  al- 
cohol or  the  administration  of  an  estate.  The 
law  In  each  case  should  be  shaped  to  the 
subject  matter  involved. 

In  the  case  of  voting,  the  question  U 
whether  eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  year 
olds  are  mature  enough  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent choice  in  the  voUng  booth  for  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  who  tax  them,  regulate 
their  lives,  and  can  send  them  to  war.  I 
think  the  answer  Is  clearly  that  these  young 
people  are  as  qualified  to  make  such  political 
judgments  as  moat  of  their  elders. 

TOO   MTTCH    WMALIMM 

Some  people  argue  that  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  would  add  to  the  voting  population 
many  whose  Idealism  has  not  been  tempered 
by  practical  experience  In  adult  society. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  fear  a  little 
tdeallsur in  politics.  I  think  we  should  wel- 
come It. 

Moreover,  although  precise  figures  are  un- 
available, the  Census  Bureau  has  given  me 
statistics  which  indicate  that  more  than  one 
of  every  five  Karylanders  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-one  Is  a  full-time  wage  earner. 
Many  others  work  part-time  while  putting 
themselves  through  college.  Thousands  of 
Maryland  boys  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  are  not  only  getting  practical  experience 
In  "adult  society."  they  are  getting  It  in  a 
very  hard  school — in  the  Jungles  and  on  the 
battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

OCTSIDS   INrLUKNCXS 

The  argument  Is  made  that  reducing  the 
voting  age  would  add  to  the  voting  popula- 
tion persons  highly  influenced  by  their  par- 
ents, schools,  television,  and  special  inter- 
esU. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  yoxmg  Americans 
are  any  more  susceptible  than  their 
elders  to  parental  political  influence,  polit- 
ical pitchmen,  or  special  interests.  My  ex- 
perience, as  a  Senator  speaking  to  high 
school  and  college  groups  and  answering 
their  questions  in  every  corner  of  the  na- 
tion, has  been  that  these  young  people — as 
a  group  and  as  individuals — are  as  acutely 
aware  of  the  world  as  anyone  in  society. 

They  know  their  history  and  current 
events:  they  are  earnest  and  informed:  they 
are  skeptical  and  searching:  they  are  no 
more  likely  to  be  taken  In  by  demogogues 
than  anyone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  lees  likely.  As  for  undue  parental  influ- 
ence, if  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  olds  take 
the  advice  of  their  parents  on  whom  to  vote 
for.  It  will  be.  if  the  testimony  of  many  par- 
ents is  to  be  believed,  the  only  aspect  of  life 
on  which  parent's  advice  Is  the  prevailing 
factor  at  that  age. 

If  a  perfect  test  could  be  devised  for  de- 
termining who  should  be  able  to  vote,  so 
that  arbitrary  age  limits  could  be  eliminated. 
surely  some  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year 
olds  would  fail  It.  But.  I  submit  that  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  present  voters  over 
twenty-one  woxUd  fall  It.  Because  no  such 
perfect  test  can  be  devised,  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  have  an  arbitrary  minimum  age 
limit.  But  that  age  limit  should  be  based 
on  today's  realities,  not  those  of  a  century 
ago  or  legalistic  concepts  developed  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

HISTORIC    EXTENSIONS    OF    TKK    STrrrKAOX 

All  the  arguments  made  against  giving 
young  adults  the  vote  have  been  made 
against  every  exp>anslon  of  the  franchise.  All 
of  them   were  made,   for  example,   against 
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the  19th  Amendment,  which  gave  women 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  tradition  of  nearly  every  state  was 
against  It. 

Other  state  laws  were  against  it.  Women 
had  been  legally  deprived  of  certain  rights — 
such  as  the  right  to  make  contracts — for 
centuries,  and.  It  was  argued.  tlUs  same  legal 
Inferiority  should  be  contlnvied  In  the  case 
of  the  vote. 

Olvlng  the  vota  to  women.  It  was  said, 
would  add  to  the  voting  population  many 
persons  whose  idealism  has  not  been  tem- 
pered by  practical  experience.  Women  would 
be  highly  Influenced  by  their  parenu,  schools, 
and  handsome  rogues  and  demagogues. 

Women,  It  was  said,  would  affect  elections 
even  though  they  had  little  knowledge  of. 
(Mr  interest  In,  local  affairs. 

Fifty  years  have  now  passed  since  these 
prophesies  of  doom,  but  the  Republic  still 
stands.  I  believe  few  would  argue  against 
the  point  that  our  political  system  Is  much 
richer  and  wiser  because  of  the  participa- 
tion of  women  In  the  electoral  process. 

I  think  the  fears  expressed  against  ex- 
tending the  vote  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one  are  Just  as  invalid  today  as  these  same 
arguments  were  a  half  century  ago  when 
they  were  used  against  the  universal  suf- 
frage 

I  hope  this  Subcommittee  will  reconunend 
a  lowering  of  the  voting  age.  If  not  to  eight- 
een, at  least  to  some  more  realistic  level  than 
twenty-one. 


TAX  REFORM:  TAX-EXEMPT 
FOUNDATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

oy  OHIO 

"N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  hearings  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  area  of  tax 
reform  have  brought  to  public  attention 
the  subject  of  tax-exempt  foundations,  a 
segment  of  the  private  sector  which  has 
under  Its  control  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  Its  operations.  The  question  of 
whether  the  original  purposes  and  aims 
of  these  foundations  have  been  distorted 
is  a  matter  presently  under  review. 

On  Friday,  Pebruai-y  21,  1969.  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Bauman.  secretary  of  the 
American  Conservative  Union,  presented 
testimony  relating  to  tax-exempt  foim- 
dations  which  throws  light  on  the  Intri- 
cacies of  the  issue. 

His  testimony  is  of  Interest  because  the 
ACU,  which  is  not  a  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization due  to  its  political  activities,  is 
of  necessity  alert  to  possible  violations  of 
tax-free  organizations  competing  in  the 
political  arena.  Mr.  Bauman.  by  way  of 
recommendation,  stated : 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  enact 
a  complete  revision  of  the  tax  exemption  laws 
to  insure  that  the  original  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress is  preserved  rather  than  perverted.  We 
applaud  the  statutory  concept  of  promoting 
philanthropy,  charity  and  education  but  wa 
do  not  think  the  destruction  of  our  political 
and  social  Institutions  as  we  know  them,  un- 
der the  guise  of  tax  exemption,  was  what 
Congress  originally  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Bauman  thrn  listed  a  number  of 
organizations  and  some  of  their  pro- 
grams as  tax-exempt  organizations. 
Foremost  in  importance,  and  the  first  to 
appear  before  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was.  of  course,  the  Ford  Founda- 
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tion,  some  of  whose  operations  have  jus- 
tifiably raised  questions  in  many  minds 
as  to  possible  abuses  of  their  tax-exempt 
status. 

To  effect  corrective  action,  the  ACU 
chairman  offered  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations which  included  a  redefini- 
tion of  qualifications  and  activities  for 
tax  exemption,  a  new  and  expanded  sys- 
tem of  annual  reports,  a  revision  of  the 
revocation  procedure  for  groups  violat- 
ing the  IRC  regulations,  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  secret  donation  of 
Federal  funds  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions or  groups 

As  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bauman  treats 
of  this  all-important  issue  in  an  inform- 
ative and  constructive  manner,  I  Insert 
the  text  of  his  testimony  into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Statsmsnt  or  Robcxt  E.  Battman,  SxcarrART, 
Amsbican  CoNsntVATivK  Union 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  Robert  E.  Bauman  and 
I  am  representing  the  American  Conservative 
Union,  338  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  am  appearing  today  on  behalf 
of  the  ACU  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  I 
am  secretary.  ACU  has  a  membership  of 
about  15,000  persons  who  pay  dues  of  $10.00 
annually.  We  have  not  contacted  these  mem- 
bers relative  to  the  testimony  being  given 
here  today. 

I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  our 
organization  and  my  own  personal  thanks  (or 
this  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  subject 
of  possible  revision  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  provisions  covering  tax 
exempt  foundations  and  organizations. 

PKErACE 

Let  me  explain  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Conservative  Union  In  these  specific 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  ACU.  founded  In  1964,  Is  a  national 
political  action  and  education  organization. 
Our  entire  annual  Income  is  in  the  form  of 
donations  received  from  our  suppwrters 
around  the  country.  Because  we  are  a  polit- 
ical organization  which  could  be  said  to 
"attempt  to  influence  elections  to  Pederttl 
office  In  two  or  more  states"  we  are  required 
to  file  quarterly  reports  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  These  reports  detail  all  of  our  ex- 
penditures which  exceed  $10.00  In  amount 
and  we  also  report  all  our  contributors  who 
give  amounts  of  $100.00  or  more.  No  person 
may  give  more  than  $2,600.00  to  us  within 
any  one  year,  and  no  contributions  to  our 
group  are  deductible  for  the  Individual 
donor.  Because  we  are  a  political  organiza- 
tion we  cannot  receive  corporate  checks  or 
donations  from  a  labor  union.  Since  most  of 
our  Income  Is  in  the  form  of  gifts,  it  Is  not 
taxable  as  ordinary  Income,  but  we  do  file 
annual  tax  forms  as  an  unincorporated  as- 
sociation registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  brief  resume  of 
our  tax  status  g^ves  you  an  Idea  of  the  re- 
strictions which  the  Federal  law  imposes  on 
the  ACU  and  other  similar  political  orga- 
nizations, whatever  their  political  Ideology 
may  be. 

The  major  reason  that  our  organization 
has  an  Interest  In  proposed  revision  of  the 
IRC  on  the  subject  of  tax  exemption  for 
foundations  and  organizations  Is  that  over 
the  five  years  of  our  existence  we  have  found 
ourselves  constantly  In  competition  with 
groups  which  do  have  such  exemption.  I  do 
not  mean  competition  for  funds  from  donors, 
but  rather  competition  In  the  political  arena 
of  Ideas  and  even  candidates. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  enact 
a  complete  revision  of  the  tax  exemption  laws 
to  Insure  that  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress  Is  preserved  rather  than  perverted. 
We  applaud  the  statutory  concept  of  promot- 
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ing  philanthropy,  charity  and  education  but 
we  do  not  think  the  destruction  of  our  po- 
litical and  social  Institutions  as  we  know 
them,  under  the  guise  of  tax  exemption,  was 
what  Congress  originally  had  in  mind. 
I.  the  concept  of  tax  exemption 

The  concept  of  maintaining  foundations 
and  organizations  as  tax-free  enterprises 
relates  to  the  public  view  that  private  phi- 
lanthropy plays  an  Important  role  in  our 
society.  Private  philanthropic  organizations 
are  able  to  provide  financial  aid  to  areas 
which  government  cannot  or  should  not  ad- 
vance. Tbey  are.  In  addition,  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  initiate  thought  and  action,  and  to 
experiment  with  new  and  untried  concepte. 
often  dissenting  from  prevailing  attitudes. 
They  are  often  able  to  act  quickly  and  flexi- 
bly. 

Because  Americans  have  viewed  private 
foundations  in  this  manner,  the  Congress 
has  established  generous  statutory  provisions 
for  tax  exemptions  of  private  foundations 
and  tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  such 
foundations. 

This  tax  treatment  diverts  large  amounts 
from  the  public  treasury  to  private  founda- 
tions. It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  tax 
laws  Insure  that  these  private  foundations 
and  organizations  put  these  funds  to  philan- 
thropic purposes  that  benefit  the  public,  not 
to  purposes  which  provide  personal  advan- 
tage to  the  donor,  or  which  advance  partisan 
political  activities  and  causes. 

n.    THE    LXCAL    lEQVDlEMENTS    FOR    TAX 

exemption 

The  types  of  organizations  exempt  from 
federal  Income  tax  are  set  forth  In  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This 
section  provides  that  a  corporation,  com- 
munity chest  or  foundation  qualifies  for  ex- 
emption from  income  tax  If  it  is  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, educational,  scientific,  testing  for  pub- 
lic safety,  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the 
prevention  of  crurity  to  children  or  animals 
provided  that  no  part  of  Its  net  earnings 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  individ- 
ual or  shareholder,  no  substantial  part  of  Its 
activities  consists  of  carrying  on  propaganda 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation, and  It  does  not  participate  or  Inter- 
vene In  any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office. 

The  organizations  described  In  section  501 
(c)(3)  are  the  most  Important  type  of  ex- 
empt organizations  since  contributions  to 
them  are  deductible  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

I  think  It  would  be  well  for  the  Committee 
to  consider  an  Important  distinction  at  this 
point.  Tax  exempt  foundations  which  are 
endowed  by  an  original  donor  should  not 
be  confused  with  tax  exempt  organizations 
which,  while  not  necessarily  endowed,  qitlte 
olten  receive  almost  their  entire  Income  In 
the  form  of  grants  from  tax  exempt  founda- 
tions. The  organizations  may  also  receive 
general  donations  from  the  public  at  large, 
as  well  as  dues  from  members  of  the  orga- 
nization Itself.  AU  these  sources  of  income 
nre  tax  exempt  and  deductible  for  the  donors 
or  members.  The  Important  link  to  keep  In 
mind  Is  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
that  are  given  by  foundatlon.s  to  organiza- 
tions, both  of  which  are  tax  exempt. 

Naturally,  the  great  advantage  which  tax 
exempt  organizations  have  over  non-exempt 
groups  is  the  prospective  donor's  right  to 
deduct  from  his  taxes  the  gifts  he  may  make. 
This  deductibility  feature  Is  a  major  asset, 
especially  to  the  tax  exempt  organizations 
which  solicit  donations  or  membership  by 
mail.  When  such  groups  go  into  the  field  of 
politics,  their  tax  exemption  Is  a  powerful 
weapon  to  use  against  admittedly  political 
groups  they  may  be  opposing. 

III.    THE    PROHIBITION    AGAINST    LOBBYING    AND 
POLITICS 

At  this  point  In  my  testimony  lat  me  r»* 
state  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  very 
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clear  In  prohibiting  tax  exempt  foundations 
or  organizations  from  devoting  a  "substan- 
tial part"  of  their  activities  to  carrying  on 
propaganda  or  otherwise  attempting  to  In- 
fluence legislation,  or  participation  or  inter- 
vention in  any  political  campaign  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

A.  Lobbying:  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
states  that  tax  exempt  organizations  are  per- 
mitted to  solicit  tax  free  donations  from 
the  public  or  other  sources  while  paying  no 
tax  on  such  income,  provided  that  a  "sub- 
stantial part"  or  the  groups  activity  Is  not 
what  is  commonly  called  lobbying  for  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.  The  question 
then  arises  what  "substantial"  means  In  this 
context. 

In  my  opinion  the  "substantial"  prohibi- 
tion m  the  law  does  not  apply  to  an  occa- 
sional statement  by  a  tax  exempt  group 
concerning  pending  legislation  which  may 
affect  them,  whether  such  a  statement  is 
made  to  inform  the  public  or  the  legislative 
body  involved.  When  such  statemente  turn 
into  massive  propaganda  campaigns  includ- 
ing newspaper  and  other  public  advertising, 
publications  and  letter  writing  campaigns, 
the  issue  of  what  Is  "substantial"  most  cer- 
tainly does  arise. 

Let  us  examine  some  examples  of  tax  ex- 
empt groups  which  have  engaged  In  such 
activities  and  see  how  they  have  fared  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  has  the 
legal  power  to  revoke  their  tax  exempt  status 
for  such  activity. 

1.  The  Sierra  Club:  An  Important  recent 
example  of  a  tax  exempt  organization  which 
had  Its  exemption  revoked  becattse  of  activ- 
ities which  the  I.R.S.  construed  as  "lobbying" 
was  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  for  many  years  been 
a  leader  in  the  cause  of  conservation.  It  had 
more  than  a  passing  Interest  in  legislation 
affecting  the  preservation  of  forests,  parks 
and  other  natural  resources.  On  June  9,  1966. 
the  Sierra  Club  ran  full  page  advertisements 
In  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington 
Post,  headlined:  "Now  Only  You  Can  Save 
Grand  Canyon  Prom  Being  Flooded  .  .  .  For 
Profit."  The  ads  opposed  proposed  federal 
legislation  to  build  two  dams  at  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

The  following  day,  the  District  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  In  San  Francisco  wrote  to 
the  Sierra  Club  advising  them  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  no  longer  pre- 
pared to  extend  advance  assurance  of  de- 
ductibility of  contributions  to  the  Sierra 
Club.  On  June  27, 1966,  the  District  Director's 
office  In  San  Francisco  began  an  examina- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  Sierra  Club  to 
determine  Ite  continued  qualification  for  de- 
ductible charitable  contributions  and  exeir.p- 
tlon  from  income  tax.  As  a  result,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  In  a  letter  dated 
Daceir.bsr  16.  1966,  held  that  the  club  was  no 
longer  exempt  from  federal  Income  tax  and 
that  contributions  to  the  organization  were 
not  tax  deductible. 

The  case  of  the  Sierra  Club  brings  Into 
question  the  entire  area  of  tax-exempt 
foundations,  the  manner  In  which  they 
achieve  exemption,  and  the  pattern  of  legis- 
lative oversight  to  make  certain  that  they 
do  not  violate  the  conditions  of  such  exemp- 
tion, and  the  manner  In  which  such  exemp- 
tion Is  revoked. 

Writing  in  The  Washington  Post  for 
April  14.  1966.  Richard  Harwood  presents 
this  report  of  the  manner  in  which  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  determined  that  the 
Sierra  Club  was  engaged  in  questionable 
practices : 

"At  the  noon  hour  on  June  9,  an  excited 
young  assistant  bounded  Into  the  office  of 
Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen  ...  He  dropped  on  Cohen's  desk  a 
fresh  copy  of  the  Washington  Post.  There,  on 
Page  9.  was  a  boldly  worded  advertisement 
addressed  to  nature  lovers  of  the  world  .  .  . 
Readers  were  exhorted  to  write  or  wire  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  latertor  and 
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Members  of  Congress  In  a  mass  protest 
against  one  of  the  Administration's  pet  proj- 
ecte:  water  storage  dams  In  the  Grand 
Canyon.  The  ad  was  sponsored  by  the 
eminent  Sierra  Club  of  California,  a  tax  ex- 
empt society  of  conservatlonlste  who  have 
spent  the  last  75  years  defending  nature 
against  man  ...  It  took  Cohen  only  a  couple 
of  minutes  to  get  the  message  from  the  ad 
and  before  the  day  Is  out  he  had  ordered 
his  agente  In  San  Francisco  to  audit  the 
Sierra  Club's  books.  If  they  found  that  the 
club  was  spending  a  'substantial  part'  of  Ita 
Income  for  lobbjrlng  purposes.  It  would  lose 
ite  tax  exempt  status." 

Many  observers  at  the  time  claimed  that 
the  Sierra  Club  was  being  singled  out  as  a 
scapegoat  because  It  had  opposed  a  favorite 
project  of  the  Administration.  This,  In  the 
long  run,  is  essentially  beside  the  point.  The 
point  Is  much  broader,  and  significantly  more 
Important:  Is  there,  or  U  there  not,  a  sys- 
tematic method  of  legislative  oversight  to 
assure  that  tax  exempt  groups  do  not  engage 
In  lobbying. 

2.  The  American  Medical  Association:  Con- 
sider the  expenditures  of  other  organizations 
during  the  same  period  which  the  Sierra  Club 
was  losing  Its  tax  exempt  status.  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  for  example,  spent 
by  its  own  accounting  $1,165,935.30,  in  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  Medicare  bill.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  and  television  screens  were  satu- 
rated with  anti-medicare  ads.  The  money  for 
all  of  this  came  from  two  sources,  the  tax 
free  advertising  revenues  of  the  A.MA.  Jour- 
nal and  other  A  MA.  publications,  amounting 
to  about  $10  million  a  year,  and  from  the 
membership  dues  of  doctors,  deductible  Items 
on  their  tax  returns. 

Compared  with  the  A.M.A.'s  1965  outlay  for 
political  propaganda  and  lobbying  the  Sierra 
Club's  Investment  of  $10,000  on  ads  m  The 
Washington  Post  and  The  New  York  Times 
was  minuscule.  It  was  minor  In  comparison 
with  what  other  tax  exempt  lobbies  spend  in 
Washington  every  year  to  win  political  battles 
and  Influence  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

3.  The  N.R.E.C.A.:  The  National  Rtiral  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  to  cite  another 
example,  supported  the  Grand  Canyon  dams. 
It  had  a  $300,000  national  advertising  budget 
In  1966  to  buy  space  In  such  magazines  as 
Look,  Harpers,  and  The  Atlantic.  Many  of  its 
ads  were  "institutional,"  aimed  at  arousing 
public  support  for  the  co-ops  as  a  necessary 
element  in  the  American  power  system.  Oth- 
ers were  open  appeals  for  Congressional  votes. 
Two  months  to  the  day  after  the  Sierra  Club 
ad  appeared  In  Washington,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  could  have  read  In  the 
Washington  Star  or  Post  a  three-quarter  page 

«d  calling  on  Congress  to  create  a  Federal 
bank  for  rural  electric  systems,  a  proposal 
opposed  by  the  private  power  companies. 

NRECA  paid  for  these  ads,  and  for  the 
twelve  lobbyists  It  maintains  at  the  Capitol, 
out  of  tax-exempt  revenues  from  tax-exempt 
rural  cooperatives,  which  were  created  and 
are  directly  subsidized  by  the  federal 
treasury. 

4.  The  Central  Arizona  Project  Association: 
During  the  year  In  which  the  Sierra  Club  lost 
Ite  tax  exemption,  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, In  Its  annual  report  on  spending  by 
the  Washington  lobbies,  found  that  all  but 
four  of  the  26  biggest  spenders  In  1965  were 
tax-exempt  organizations.  Including  the  Cen- 
trtil  Arizona  Project  Association,  which  spent 
$74,065.02  in  1965  solely  to  get  Congress  to 
do  what  the  Sierra  Club  was  trying  to  pre- 
vent— build  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Neither  the  Central  Arizona  Project  nor 
any  of  the  other  23  biggest  spending  lobbies 
on  the  Congressional  Quarterly  list  had  at 
that  time  had  their  tax-exemptions  ques- 
tioned by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  sub- 
ject to  the  snme  provisions  as  the  Sierra 
Club.  Yet.  It  spent  over  $79,000  lobbying  In 
Washington  In  1965.  The  American  Library 
Association    spent    $56,040.    The    American 
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C&ncer  Society  spent  929,830.  None  of  them 
even  received  a  warning  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

B.  Political  Activity  by  Exempt  Groups: 
Just  as  the  IRC  prohibits  lobbying  by  ex- 
empt foundations  and  organizations  It  also 
rules  out  any  partisan  political  activity  and 
financial  support  for  such  actions.  Never- 
theless, under  the  gvilse  of  education  or  re- 
search many  foundations  are  consistently 
subsidizing  one  political  viewpoint  over  an- 
other and  are  giving  aid  to  causes  which 
society  In  general  may  well  oppose.  A  law 
which  was  never  Intended  to  promote  par- 
tisan political  cavises  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  now  does  Just  that.  Here  are  some 
recent  examples: 

1.  The  Ford  Foundation:  A  brief  look  at 
the  largest  of  the  foundations,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  makes  this  fact  clear.  In  1968 
the  net  worth  of  the  Ford  Foundation  was 
93.1  billion  and  Its  gift  commitments  stood 
at  9203.3  million.  Were  Its  activities  educa- 
tional and  non-partisan,  or  were  they  often 
political  and  partisan,  and  did  they  some- 
times have  the  result  of  stirring  disorder  and 
turmoil? 

In  1967,  the  Foundation  approved  a 
9I76,00p,grant  primarily  to  help  a  voter  regis- 
tration jUlve  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sponsored 
by  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  Support- 
ers of  the  Republican  mayoralty  candidate. 
Seth  Taft,  criticized  the  Foundation  for  as- 
sisting the  campaign  of  Democrat  Carl 
Stokes,  who  subsequently  won  by  a  very 
narrow  margin.  It  was  the  general  view  in 
Cleveland  that  the  Ford  Foundation  had  ma- 
terially aSected  the  results  of  this  election  by 
Its  financial  entry  into  the  political  arena. 

New  Tork  City  Schools :  Last  Fall  the  Ford 
Foundation  helped  to  finance  New  York 
City's  school  decentralization  experiments. 
Including  one  In  Ocean  HtU-BrownsvlUe  that 
later  became  the  foc\is  of  three  city-wide 
teachers'  strikes.  Albert  Shanker.  who  was 
president  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  led  the  walkouts,  accused  the 
Foundation  of  undermining  his  union,  tam- 
pering with  the  city's  public  schools,  and  ex- 
erting influence  over  key  Board  of  Education 
Members  holding  Foundation  grants. 

Black  Militants:  The  Ford  Foundation  had 
given  substantial  financial  assistance  to  Har- 
lem's Intermediate  School  201,  despite  con- 
tinuous manifestations  of  anti-Semitism, 
racism  and  violence.  The  plan  advocated  by 
the  Foundation  would  have  taken  New 
York's  present  centralized  school  system  un- 
der control  of  a  single  Board  of  Education 
representing  all  the  citizens  of  the  city  and 
substituted  for  It  a  "federation"  of  30  to 
60  autonomous,  locally  governed  school  dis- 
tricts. 

These  districts  would  be  controlled  by  local 
parent-dominated  school  boards  with  com- 
plete authority  to  hire  school  personnel,  to 
determine  educational  policy  and  allocate 
funds  which  they  would  get  from  the  city.  In 
February,  a  play  by  Lerol  Jones,  convicted  of 
assavilt  in  the  Newark,  N.J.  riots,  was  pre- 
sented at  I.S.  201.  It  contained  the  following 
lines: 

"Who  murdered  the  black  man? 

"Whltey,  Whltey." 

"Who  should  we  lynch? 

"Whltey,  Whltey." 

Two  weeks  later  the  Ford  Foundation  fur- 
nished I.S.  201  an  additional  926,000.  Buoyed 
by  this  support,  the  local  governing  board, 
the  Afro-American  Students  Association 
and  the  Afro-American  Teachers  decided  to 
put  on  a  memorial  program  at  I.S.  201  In 
honor  of  the  slain  Malcolm  X.  Scheduled 
participants  Included  H.  Rap  Brown,  LeRol 
Jones  and  Herman  Ferguson.  Perg\ison  at 
that  time  was  under  indictment  In  a  plot  to 
murder  black  civil  rights  leaders.  In  the 
Communist  weekly.  The  Guardian,  he  clearly 
outlined  what  he  called  a  "black  survival 
curriculum"  for  schools.  The  day  would  start 
with  a  pledge  of  allegiance,  not  to  the  United 
States  but  to  a  red.  black  and  green  fiag,  the 
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banner  of  Black  Nationalism.  The  memorial 
meeting  at  IS.  201  Included  descriptions  of 
the  United  States  as  "The  fourth  Reich"  and 
calls  to  black  youth  not  to  fight  In  Vietnam. 

What  the  Ford  Foundation  was  supporting 
In  the  New  York  schools,  many  observers 
believed,  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
policy  of  Integration  which  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  called  for.  In  fact,  the  New 
York  Board  of  Rabbis,  made  up  of  900  Ortho- 
dox, Conservative  and  Reform  clergymen, 
criticized  the  Foundatfon's  school  decentral- 
ization plan  as  "a  potential  breeder  of  local 
apartheid." 

The  New  Ford  Direction:  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Ford  Foundation  conceives  of  Its  role 
not  as  educational,  but  as  political.  In  1962, 
Dyke  Brown,  then  a  vice  president  with  re- 
sponsibility for  public  affairs  programs,  wrote 
that  the  Foundation's  Interest  had  "shifted 
from  management  and  public  administration 
to  policy  and  the  political  process."  He  added 
that  these  programs  "tended  to  become  in- 
creasingly action-  rather  than  research-ori- 
ented," which  meant  that  the  Foundation 
bad  to  be  prepared  to  take  certain  "politi- 
cal risks."  Thanks  to  the  lax  supervision  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  such  "risks" 
have    been    virtually    non-existent. 

The  War  on  Poverty :  During  the  past  three 
years  the  Ford  Foundation  has  Increasingly 
cut  program  commitments  to  education  and 
increased  Its  contributions  to  "social  action 
programs."  The  results  of  the  entry  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  Into  this  field  have  been 
commented  upon  In  a  recent  volume  by  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan.  Maximum  Feasible  Misunder- 
standing: Community  Action  in  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

Moynlhan's  argument  against  the  com- 
munity action  Idea  is  that  It  Is  based  on  a 
false  theory  of  social  action.  This  theory 
holds  that  the  pathology  of  slum  life  re- 
sults from  alienation  caused  by  a  crumbling 
social  structure.  It  follows  from  this  view 
that  one  solution  Is  to  restructure  the  life 
of  the  poor  by  mobilizing  people  to  work 
toward  common,  constructive  ends.  Ilie 
theory  won  support  in  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  first  took  form  In  the  MoblUssatlon  for 
Youth  set  up  on  New  York's  Lower  East 
Side  In  1962,  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  City  of  New  York  and  the  federal 
government.  Prom  there  the  concept  of  com- 
munity   action   spread    to    other   cities. 

In  the  words  of  Paul  Ylviseker,  then  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  It  represented  the  "social 
application  of  the  art  of  Jujltsu:  of  exert- 
ing smaller  forces  at  points  of  maximum  lev- 
erage to  capture  larger  forces  otherwise  work- 
ing against  us."  The  New  Republic  recent- 
ly noted  that  "in  the  outcome  It  was  not  al- 
ways clear  who  had  done  the  capturing,  or 
whether  there  were  any  large  forces  at 
work." 

Moynlhan  puts  his  criticism  this  way: 

"Seemingly  It  comes  to  this.  Over  and 
again,  the  attempt  by  official  and  quasi- 
official  agencies,  such  as  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, to  organize  poor  communities  led  first 
to  the  radlcallzatlon  of  the  middle  class  per- 
sons who  began  the  effort:  next  to  a  certain 
amount  of  stirring  among  the  poor,  but  ac- 
companied by  heightened  racial  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  If  they  happened  to 
be  black;  next  to  retaliation  from  the  white 
community;  whereupon  It  would  emerge 
that  the  community  action  agency,  which 
had  talked  so  much,  been  so  much  In  the 
headlines,  promised  so  much  In  the  way  of 
change  In  the  fundamentals  of  things,  was 
powerless  .  .  .  Finally,  too  much  bitterness  all 
around." 

Thus,  the  Ford  Foundation  built  and  de- 
veloped the  theoretical  basts  upon  which  the 
community  action  programs  were  developed 
and  Initiated.  Moynlhan  notes  that  "Profes- 
sional persons  were  too  willing  by  half  to 
see  public  funds,  and  tax-free  private  funds, 
employed  on  a  vast  scale  to  further  what  was 
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In  effect  a  political  agenda  of  a  fairly  small 
group  of  Intellectuals." 

In  many  instances  It  may  be  said  that 
foundations  such  as  Ford,  using  tax-free 
funds,  helpwd  to  create  the  conditions  of 
serious  community  disorder  and  violence 
which  the  government,  using  further  tax 
funds,  had  to  oppose  and  from  which  order 
had  to  be  restored. 

The  Kennedy  Grants:  Recently,  the  Foun- 
dation engaged  In  what  may  be  Its  most 
clearly  partisan  and  political  grant.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1969,  the  Ford  Foundation  awarded 
eight  former  aides  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  travel  and  study  grants  totalling 
more  than  9131.000. 

Kennedy  press  secretary  Frank  Manklewlcz, 
now  a  syndicated  columnist,  received  915,692 
for  a  study  of  Peace  Corps  projects  In  Latin 
America.  Advance  man  Jerry  Bruno  received 
919,450  for  a  six  month  analysis  of  political 
campaigning.  Speechwrtter  Adam  Wallnsky 
was  given  922,000  for  a  review  of  "community 
self-determination,"  with  a  special  empha.sls 
on  particular  experiments  In  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  Earl  Graves,  Thomas  John- 
ston. Dall  Forsythe,  Joseph  Dolan  and  Peter 
Edelman  also  received  Ford  grants. 

Often  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  been  very  close  to  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  McGeorge  Bundy,  now  president 
of  the  Foundation,  was  John  F.  Kennedy's 
chief  White  House  advisor  on  foreign  affairs. 
Vice  President  David  E.  Bell  was  President 
Kennedy's  first  head  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 
All  appearances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Foundation  rewards  those  whose  political 
views  It  finds  acceptable,  and  Ignores  those 
whose  views  It  may  oppose.  And  all  of  this 
is  done  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Backing  for  Candidates:  Incredibly,  the 
Ford  Foundation  has  now  begun  to  make 
grants  to  assist  Negroes  to  run  for  state  and 
national  offices.  This  Is  a  worthy  goal,  but  It 
Is  a  clearly  political  one.  Under  present  Ford 
Foundation  plans,  each  political  trainee  will 
be  assigned  to  a  minority-elected  politician 
who  will  assist  the  trainees  political  orienta- 
tion. The  goal  set  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
Is  to  Increase  the  number  of  Negro  members 
of  Congress  from  nine  to  30.  The  project  l.t 
scheduled  to  receive  95  million  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  It  will  go  to  the  Urban  Affaln> 
Foundation  of  Los  Angeles  and  vrlll  t>e  header 
by  Jack  T.  Conway,  former  director  of  th»' 
AFL-CIO's  Industrial  Union  Department. 
Walter  Reuther  will  be  a  member  of  th« 
Board  of  Directors.  Is  this  not  clearly  politi- 
cal? Why  then,  should  groups  such  as  the 
American  Conservative  Union  have  no  tax 
exemption  and  organizations  such  as  the 
Ford  Foundation  continue  to  act  with  the 
powerful  weapon  of  tax  exemption. 

IV.  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  EXEMPT  CROUPS.  I.R  S. 
SUFESTISION  AND  THE  POWER  TO  REVOKE  EX- 
EMPTIONS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  invests  the 
IJl.S.  with  the  power  to  revoke  the  tax  ex- 
empt status  of  any  foundation  or  organiza- 
tion which  has  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  governing  such  groups.  Seldom  Is  this 
power  used  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Occasionally,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
Icedoes  withdraw  tax-exempt  status  from  an 
orglnlzation  engaged  in  political  activities. 
This  happened  to  the  Sierra  Club.  It  also 
happened  to  the  Christian  Crusade,  headed 
by  Rev.  Billy  James  Hargls  in  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa. It  happened  to  H.  L.  Hunt's  Life  Line 
radio  program.  Yet,  the  major  parties  guilty 
of  s'lch  activities  have  completely  escajsed 
government  scrutiny  and  penalty.  It  Is  the 
correction  of  this  mls-applicatlon  of  the  law 
which  is  one  of  the  essential  changes  needed 
In  the  tax  laws  concerning  foundations. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  the  I.R.S.  finds  it 
difficult  to  supervise  anywhere  from  22,000 
to  30.000  tax  exempt  entitles  which  are  now 
required  to  file  annual  reports.  Even  though 
these  annual  reports  show  total  figures  for 
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such  categories  as  expenditures  and  receipts, 
as  well  as  sources  of  income,  the  I.R.S.  has 
admitted  that  most  of  its  time  is  spent  su- 
pervising tax  producing  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, and  not  those  that  the  law  allows 
to  escape  taxation. 

In  1966  when  I.R.S.  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen  was  asked  why  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  the  Sierra  Club  was  revoked  while  the 
I.R.S.  had  not  even  seen  fit  to  investigate  any 
of  the  others,  the  Commissioner  was  quoted 
as  having  said  that  I.R.S.  Is  limited  In  what 
It  can  do.  It  checks,  he  noted,  only  about 
15,000  of  the  500,000  returns  filed  by  "chari- 
table" groups  each  year  and  spends  little 
time  observing  the  political  operation  of  such 
groups.  The  Sierra  Club,  he  said,  would  never 
have  been  Investigated  but  for  the  advertise- 
ments In  question.  "There  are  different  ways 
to  lobby,"  said  Cohen.  "This  was  so  open,  so 
crass  that  we  had  to  take  notice." 

It  should  be  noted  for  the  record  that  the 
annual  reports  filed  by  tax  exempt  groups 
are  hardly  very  Informative,  and  some  groups 
which  have  failed  to  accurately  report  their 
Income  have  yet  to  receive  any  I.R.S.  scrutiny. 

V.    RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    LEGISI.ATIVE 
ACTION 

Let  me  preface  any  legislative  recommen- 
dations that  the  American  Conservative 
Union  may  make  with  the  statement  that  the 
political  philosophy  of  conservatives  natur- 
ally does  not  favor  unnecessary  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  any  aspect  of  the  individual's  life. 
However,  the  granting  of  exemption  from 
Federal  taxation  to  any  group  is  a  power  of 
the  Federal  government  created  by  the  Con- 
gress itself.  We  readily  acknowledge  that 
Congress  has  the  power  and  Indeed  the  duty 
to  assure  the  wise  and  impartial  application 
of  our  laws,  especially  the  tax  code. 

A.  Oriffinal  Application  for  Tax  Exemp- 
tion: We  recommend  that  the  IRC  be 
amended  to  establish  a  fair  yet  enforceable 
application  procedure  for  every  foundation 
or  group  which  applies  for  tax  exemption. 
This  procedure  should  require  full  disclosure 
of  all  pertinent  facts  and  records  and  more 
than  Just  a  cursory  investigation  by  the  gov- 
enment.  No  application  should  be  granted 
solely  on  the  supporting  evidence  of  the  ap- 
plicant, but  an  Independent  Investigation 
should  be  conducted  to  verify  the  applicants 
statements  of  purpose  and  intentions. 

Perjury  penalties  should  be  applied  and 
enforced  in  the  courts  if  subsequent  events 
prove  the  application  statements  to  be  false. 
Indeed,  normal  tax  laws  should  be  retroac- 
tively applied  to  any  exemption  applicants 
who  file  false  applications,  once  this  be- 
comes known  after  exemption  has  been 
granted. 

B.  Qualifications  for  Tax  Exemption:  Al- 
though the  IRC  appears  to  be  perfectly  clear 
In  stating  the  categories  and  types  of  orga- 
nizations which  presently  qualify  for  tax 
exemption,  we  suggest  that  the  existing  defi- 
nitions have  been  applied  rather  freely.  Per- 
haps these  qualifications  should  be  redrawn 
with  a  view  to  a  complete  and  detailed  defi- 
nition of  all  prohibited  activities,  based  on 
the  many  abuses  which  have  come  to  light  in 
recent  years. 

Closely  related  to  the  original  qiiallflca- 
tlons  for  tax  exemption  as  stated  In  the  IRC 
are  the  provisions  which  prohibit  lobbying 
and  political  activity.  We  definitely  recom- 
mend that  this  section  of  the  law  be  re- 
drawn to  eniimerate  Just  what  actions  are 
prohibited  and  to  define  In  the  clearest  terms 
possible  what  is  meant  by  the  "no  substan- 
tial part"  phrase.  It  may  be  well  to  drop  this 
relative  concept  which  attempts  to  measure 
portions  of  the  activity  of  tax  exempt 
groups  and  Instead  write  into  the  statute 
an  outright  prohibition  against  named  ac- 
tivities which  constitute  lobbying  and  po- 
litical activities.  Surely  the  recent  record  of 
conduct  by  many  foundations  and  groups 
will  nlake  It  easy  to  compile  a  list  of  spe- 
cifically prohibited  actions  in  this  area. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  current 
IRC  provisions,  when  a  tax  exempt  group  Is 
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adjusted  to  have  violated  the  prohibitions 
stated,  the  only  real  f>enalty  is  the  loss  of 
tax  exemption  with  the  concomitant  loes  of 
Income.  The  Committee  might  well  consider 
penalties  which  would  retroactively  apply 
the  full  force  of  the  tax  laws  to  groups  which 
lose  their  exemption  by  reason  of  Illegal  con- 
duct. Civil  penalties  might  also  be  consid- 
ered for  those  groups  whose  officers  know- 
ingly and  wUlfxUly  violate  the  IRC  prohibi- 
tions. 

We  might  also  recommend  that  any  tax 
exempt  groups  or  foundations  which  feel 
compelled  to  engage  in  any  form  of  lobbying 
or  political  activities  might  be  made  to  there- 
by subject  themselves  to  the  full  provisions 
of  the  Lobbying  Act  and  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  or  similar  statutes  which 
could  be  made  to  apply  to  such  activities  by 
already  exempt  groups. 

The  Committee  might  also  consider  placing 
a  burden  on  the  donor  of  large  amounts  of 
money  to  tax  exempt  foundations  or  groups. 
Such  a  donor,  who  contributes  more  than 
a  named  amount  each  year,  could  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  receive  from  the  donee  tax 
exempt  group  a  full  report  on  the  group's 
activities  and  finances.  The  tax  exempt 
groups  would  also  be  required  to  prepare  such 
a  report  for  all  prospective  donors.  Should 
the  donor  fall  to  meet  such  a  provision,  he 
could  lose  the  deductablllty  of  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Before  the  suggestion  Is  made  that  this  is 
a  harsh  penalty  to  impose  on  small  donors, 
let  me  point  out  that  many  tax  exempt 
groups  which  have  engaged  In  political  ac- 
tivities prohibited  under  present  law  have 
often  received  huge  donations  from  other 
tax  exempt  foundations.  Requiring  such  a 
donor-foundation  to  certify  that  it  has  In- 
quired into  the  full  nature  of  the  tax  ex- 
empt group  to  which  It  gives  funds  Is  not  a 
great  burden  but  rather  would  promote  full 
disclosure. 

C.  Annual  Reports:  The  annual  reports  re- 
quired by  law  from  each  exempt  group  should 
be  expanded  and  specifically  tailored  to  meet 
whatever  requirements  are  deemed  necessary 
to  produce  a  full  disclosure  of  income  and 
expenditures.  This  annual  report  should  de- 
tail the  full  activities  of  the  reporting  group 
for  the  year  with  copies  of  all  pertinent  pub- 
lications and  perhaps  even  publicity  received 
by  the  group. 

A  system  of  assured  government  scrutiny 
for  these  reports,  F>«rhaps  using  the  latest 
computer  techniques,  should  be  established 
and  applied  impartially  to  all  foundations. 
Though  I  do  not  know  If  It  Is  still  the 
IJI.S.  custom,  at  one  time  the  annual  reports 
for  each  tax  exempt  group  were  available 
to  the  public  only  at  the  various  I.R.S.  dis- 
trict offices  around  the  country,  each  group 
being  required  to  file  at  their  district  office. 
While  we  have  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment, duplicate  copies  of  all  such  annual  re- 
ports should  also  be  available  at  one  central 
agency  in  Washington  where  government  ex- 
perts In  such  matters  should  be  charged 
vrtth  their  thorough  examination  with  a 
view  to  revocation  or  prosecution  for  per- 
jury. 

If  It  Is  too  great  a  burden  for  the  I.R.S. 
to  handle  such  reporting  and  Inspection  re- 
quirements, perhaps  the  Committee  should 
consider  legislation  which  would  transfer 
this  authority  to  an  agency  which  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress  such  as  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  or  the  Comptrol- 
ler General.  It  might  even  be  well  to  consider 
whether  foundations  and  tax  exempt  groups 
whose  income  and  expenditures  exceed  cer- 
tain minimum  figures  might  be  required  to 
file  additional  copies  of  their  annual  reports 
with  the  proper  Committees  of  the  Congress 
which  should  have  legislative  oversight  in 
such  matters. 

D.  Revocation  Procedure:  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  revo- 
cation of  tax  exempt  status  for  prohibited  ac- 
tivities,   we    have    already    recommended    a 
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redefinition  of  the  qualifications  for  the 
original  application  for  tax  exemption  and 
also  a  much  clearer  statement  of  prohibited 
activities. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  an  estab- 
lished procedure  for  revocation  containing 
full  safeguards  against  arbitrary  actions  by 
the  government  Is  essential.  This  might  in- 
clude an  Independent  tribunal  with  Juris- 
diction and  specialization  only  in  matters 
dealing  vrtth  tax  exemption  and  revocation. 
Above  all,  the  agency  which  has  the  power 
to  revoke  tax  exemption  should  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  politics  as  possible.  The  record 
of  I.R.S.  actions  In  some  recent  cases  strongly 
suggests  that  the  magnitude  of  the  violation 
of  the  tax  exemption  law  Is  not  nearly  so 
productive  of  revocation  as  Is  the  political 
character  of  the  tax  exempt  group  Involved 
In  the  alleged  violation. 

E.  Prohibition  Against  Use  of  Tax  Exempt 
Groups  by  Government  Agencies:  We  strong- 
ly recommend  that  any  revision  of  the  IRC 
provisions  on  tax  exempt  organizations  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  prohibition  against  any 
Federal  government  agency  making  contri- 
butions to  such  groups  except  In  well  defined 
cases. 

This  recommendation  Is  prompted  by  the 
revelation  two  years  ago  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  funnellng  vast 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  into  the  National 
Students  Association,  certain  labor  unions 
and  other  private  organizations. 

We  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
aside  from  the  tax  laws,  it  is  a  grave  danger 
to  our  form  of  government  to  permit  tax 
exempt  foundations  and  groups  to  be  em- 
ployed as  fronts  for  government  action,  es- 
pecially when  such  facts  are  concealed  from 
the  public.  Most  such  grants  in  the  past  have 
been  in  the  area  of  political  activity,  which 
Increases  the  danger  to  democracy. 

It  would  appear  reasonable  to  believe  that 
a  certain  number  of  the  presently  existing 
tax  exempt  foundations  are  nothing  more 
than  conduits  or  fronts  for  government 
funds  which  are  transferred  to  yet  other 
tax  exempt  groups  to  promote  alms  and 
goals  which  have  never  received  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  or  the  American  people. 

CONCLUSION 

The  American  Conservative  Union  believes 
that  all  political  Ideologies  should  have  the 
same  right  to  compete  within  the  framework 
of  our  constitutional  system.  We  strongly 
oppose  the  use  of  the  privilege  of  tax  exemp- 
tion to  promote  j>olltical  activities  or  lobby- 
ing of  any  sort  by  groups,  regardless  of  their 
partisan  or  ideological  views. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  make 
this  revision  of  the  law  and  prevent  further 
abuses.  Even  now  ever  more  political  activi- 
ties are  being  planned  by  tax  exempt  groups 
and  foundations. 

The  American  Conservative  Union  has 
faith  in  the  representative  nature  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  we  trust 
that  your  Committee  will  exercise  Its  good 
Judgment  in  accomplishing  an  equitable  re- 
vision of  the  tax  exemption  laws.  In  so  doing 
you  win  be  eliminating  many  of  the  abuses 
which  always  result  from  the  concentration 
of  too  much  power  In  the  hands  of  any  group. 
In  the  Congress  resides  the  true  power  of 
all  the  people,  and  we  know  that  you  will 
use  that  power  to  see  that  Justice  is  done  in 
this  area  of  the  law. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  your  distinguished  Committee  on  this 
occasion. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN, 
SECRETARY    OP    THE    AMERICAN    CONSERVATIVE 

UNION 

The  witness  stated  the  Interest  of  the  ACU 
In  the  matter  of  tax  exempt  organizations 
has  arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  many  such 
organizations  are  today  engaged  In  the  same 
activities  as  are  political  groups  such  as  the 
ACU.  However,  such  tax  exempt  groups  have 
a  decided  tax  advantage  over  political  groups 
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wblcb  wu  not  Intended  by  tbe  law  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Tbe  witness  stated  numerous  current  ex- 
amples of  tax  exempt  organizations  and 
foundations  engaged  botb  In  lobbying  and 
poUUcal  activities. 

Based  on  tbe  foregoing  supported  facta, 
tbe  ACU  recommends: 

1.  A  new  procedure  and  redefinition  of 
qualifications  for  original  appUcanU  for  tax 
exemption; 

3.  a  redefinition  of  tbe  activities  problb- 
Ited  to  tax  exempt  groups: 

3.  a  new  and  expanded  system  of  annual 
reporta  for  tax  exempt  groups: 

4.  revision  of  the  revocation  procedure  for 
groups  violating  tbe  IRC: 

5.  prohibition  against  the  secret  donation 
of  Federal  funds  to  tax  exempt  organizations 
or  groups. 


PHILIP  N.  BROWNSTEIN 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  imiAjVA 

IN  THB  q^ATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday,  February  28.  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  recently 
ended  his  career  as  a  dedicated  and 
thoughtful  public  servant.  On  February 
21.  Philip  N.  Brownsteln,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner, retired  from  public  service  and 
has  now  embarked  on  a  second  career  in 
private  industry. 

Phil  Brownsteln.  a  distinguished  na- 
tive Hoosier,  has  played  a  crucial  role 
In  the  development  of  oiur  national  hous- 
ing programs.  Through  his  efforts  he  has 
helped  to  alleviate  our  pressing  urban 
housing  problems.  As  well,  he  has  done 
much  to  help  the  rural  American  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  home  ownership. 

Since  1961.  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  that  year.  Congress  has 
recognized  that  Government,  standing 
alone,  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  unable  to  obtain  decent 
housing  without  extraordinary  assist- 
ance. With  the  establishment  of  below- 
market  Interest  rate  financing  for  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  for  moderate- 
income  families  we  in  Congress  faced  up 
1  to  our  responsibilities.  There  was  wide- 
spread apprehension,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  with  Its 
reputation  for  conservatism  would  not 
vigorously  implement  the  obvious  intent 
of  Congress.  Happily,  though,  this  was 
not  the  case.  Phil  Brownsteln  imple- 
mented the  program  with  intelligence 
and  drive. 

The  recent  increase  in  activity  imder 
the  BMIR  program  fully  justifies  the 
confidence  we  placed  in  his  dynamic 
leadership.  In  1965.  Congress  again  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  that  the  needs 
of  our  low  Income  families  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  the  assistance  of 
private  sponsorship  and  thus  enacted 
the  rent  supplement  program  to  meet 
that  need.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  grow- 
ing public  acceptance  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement notion  Is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  progressive  leadership  of  Phil 
Brownsteln.  In  like  manner,  the  ex- 
panding partnership  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  was  strength- 
ened   with    the    establishment    of    the 
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221(h)  program  of  3  percent  loans 
to  finance  home  rehabilitation  and 
homeownership  in  1966  and  the  major 
innovations  incorporated  within  the 
landmark  1968  Housing  Act.  And  once 
again  it  was  Commissioner  Brownsteln 
whose  intelligent  administration  of  these 
programs  has  insured  their  continued 
success. 

Dedicated  as  he  Is  .  to  our  national 
goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American 
family,"  I  am  especially  proud  to  state 
that  Phil  Brownsteln  is  a  native  of  In- 
diana. After  spending  his  first  9  years 
of  Government  service  with  the  FHA. 
he  left  for  a  2-year  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 
Upon  his  return  he  joined  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  its  newly  established 
home  loan  program  where  he  served  for 
17  years  reaching  the  post  of  chief  bene- 
fits ofiQcer.  For  the  past  6  years  he  has 
served  as  FHA  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  his  appointment  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1963. 

Phil  Brownsteln  s  years  In  Govern- 
ment service  have  been  fruitful  ones.  He 
brought  imagination  and  incislveness  to 
jobs  badly  in  need  of  both  of  these  qual- 
ities. I  trust  that  Phil  and  his  charming 
wife,  Esther,  will  enjoy  their  new  en- 
deavors. I  hope,  as  well,  that  they  will 
have  ample  leisure  time  to  reflect  on 
their  many  accomplishments. 


WILLIAM  H.  HEEN,  FORMER  HAWAH 
DEMOCRATIC  KINGPIN.  TO  CELE- 
BRATE 86TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
describing  the  "grand  old  man  of 
March  11,  is  considered  to  be  the  dean 
of  Hawaiian  politics.  He  served  32  con- 
secutive years  In  the  Hawaii  Territorial 
Senate  imtil  he  retired  in  1957.  He  met 
his  first  and  last  defeat  at  the  polls  in 
1958,  when  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

When  Judge  Heen.  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known  for  many  years  after 
he  had  left  the  bench,  retired  from 
private  law  practice  last  June,  he  had 
given  a  total  of  43  years  of  dedicated 
public  service  to  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
with  38  of  those  years  being  devoted 
to  island  politics  and  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Hawaii.  He  also  earned  an 
added  distinction  as  the  youngest 
judge — 34 — to  sit  on  the  bench  of 
Hawaii's   First   Circuit   Court. 

It  was  during  the  1930"s  that  Mr.  Heen, 
then  a  practicing  attorney,  handled  his 
most  celebrated  case.  He  served  as  de- 
fense counsel  to  two  of  the  five  accused 
Islanders  in  the  explosive  Thalia 
Fortescue  Massle  trial. 

As  Senator  Heen  approcahes  another 
birthday  in  his  rich  and  productive  life, 
I  w^ould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
s'^liitp  this  pioneer  !n  Hawaiian  politics. 
His  political  philosophy  may  best  be 
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summed  by  his  closing  remarks  in  an 
Interview  by  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  re- 
porter, Toml  Knaefler: 

Tbe  only  tblng  Is  that  a  politician  must 
do  what  be  thinks  Is  right  for  tbe  benefit 
of  all  the  people. 

And  this  William  H.  Heen  has  done 
for  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  find  of  interest  Mrs.  Knaefier's 
article  on  this  colorful  Hawaiian 
politician,  the  former  island  Democratic 
kingpin,  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday, 
February  15,  1969,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  and  for  this  reason  I 
therefore  submit  the  article  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Hexn.  8S,  Compakcs  PoLrrics  Thkn 

AND  Now 

(By  Toml  Knaefler) 

Whatever  politics  In  Hawaii  was  yesterday 
It's  more  so  today.  In  the  opinion  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Heen.  a  former  Democratic  kingpin, 
who  is  now.  at  age  85,  an  armchair  observer 
of  Island  politics. 

Heen  was  In  elected  politics  for  38  years. 
Including  32  consecuUve  years  in  the  Hawaii 
Senate,  until  bis  first  and  last  defeat  at  tbe 
polls  in  1958. 

In  a  recent  I-rememl>er-when  Interview, 
he  offered  this  concise  commentary  of  poli- 
tics today  compared  with  that  of  his  day: 

"It  costs  a  lot  more  to  be  a  candidate  to- 
day .  .  .  There  are  a  lot  more  candi- 
dates .  .  And  there's  a  lot  more  rivalry  be- 
tween and  among  them. 

"It's  become  quite  a  field  of  combat  be- 
tween political  rivals.  Tbe  last  Mayor's  race, 
for  example,  had  three  Democrats  (winner 
Prank  F.  Pasi,  Herman  O.  P.  Lemke  and  Ke- 
koa  David  Kaapu)   slugging  it  out." 

Heen,  who  once  spent  S15  for  campaign 
expenses  (filing  fee  and  pamphlets),  Is  dis- 
tressed at  tbe  high  cost  of  electioneering  to- 
day. 

"It  doesn't  seem  right,"  he  said,  "to  have 
all  that  spending  that  goes  on  nowadays  for 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  television 
and  radio. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  limit  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures. 

"Back  in  the  old  days,  we  used  to  shake 
hands  and  pass  out  pamphlets.  The  Demo- 
crats used  to  hold  neighborhood  campaign 
meetings. 

"Your  editor  then  Riley  H.  Allen,  used  to 
attend  every  one  of  those  meetings  and  be 
used  to  gi\e  me  pretty  good  coverage. 

"But.  mostly,  the  audience  at  those  meet- 
ings were  women  and  dogs,"  Heen  chuckled. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  his  $15  elec- 
tion was  his  1954  feat  when  he  polled  well 
over  55,000  votes — tbe  highest  number  ever 
scored  by  an  Oabu  Senate  nominee  up  to 
then — without  making  a  single  campaign 
appearance. 

He  had  been  flat  on  his  back  from  gall 
bladder  surgery  diulng  tbe  entire  campaign 
.and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  a  day 
before  the  election — "Just  in  time  to  vote." 

Heen  served  as  president  of  tbe  Senate  In 
1955,  after  tbe  Democrats  swept  in  and 
grabbed  control  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
first  time,  and  again  In  1957. 

He  retired  from  tbe  upper  chamber  In  1958 
to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate — a  decision  that 
was  to  mark  the  end  of  his  career  in  elective 
politics. 

Heen  lost  the  primary  race  to  Fasl,  who,  in 
turn,  lost  the  election  by  a  relatively  small 
margin  to  Hiram  L.  Pong,  who  has  held  that 
seat  since  then.  Interestingly,  Pong  won  after 
being  in  political  mothballs  following  his 
defeat  for  a  State  House  seat  In  1954,  tbe  year 
of  tbe  Democratic  take-over. 

Heen,  In  the  enviable  position  of  one  who 
no  longer  has  personal  ambitions  at  stake, 
today  views  his  defeat  to  Pasl  without  bitter- 
ness, only  as  a  historical  fact. 
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And  how  does  he  think  Fasl  will  do  as 
Honolulu's  Mayor? 

Heen,  whose  face  Is  amazingly  un weathered 
puffed  on  one  of  his  dally  ration  of  cigars 
before  replying: 

"Well,  I  hope  he  can  carry  through  with  bis 
campaign  promises.  He  made  a  lot  of  promises 
and  It  takes  a  lot  of  cooperation  to  get  things 
done  In  politics  as  in  any  other  field." 

Tbe  statement  seemed  to  carry  an  oblique 
minor  reference  to  the  recent  clash  and  sub- 
sequent resolution  between  tbe  Mayor  and 
Council  Chairman  Walter  M.  Heen  over  the 
appointment  of  Robert  Way  as  the  City's  new 
planning  director. 

Walter  is  Heen's  nephew.  Walter's  father, 
the  late  Ernest  N.  Heen  Sr.,  was  Heen's 
younger  brother  who  also  figured  in  Island 
politics,  including  a  term  in  the  Territorial 
Senate  and  tbe  Honolulu  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  five  terms  as  City-County  clerk. 

Heen  said  of  his  nephew:  "He's  certainly 
doing  very  well  for  a  young  man." 

From  his  seasoned  perspyective,  would  Heen 
pick  a  contemporary  Island  Democrat  as  an 
outstanding  political  model? 

Heen  sidestepped  the  question.  He  offered 
Instead  ratings  for  the  next  election  that 
parallel  the  slate  named  recently  by  State 
Democratic  Chairman  David  C.  McCIung  and 
promptly  slapped  down  by  most  of  those  in- 
volved. 

Heen's  report  card  ratings  include: 

Gov.  John  A.  Burns — "He's  done  well.  He's 
done  a  good  job.  He  should  stay  In  for  another 
term." 

Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P.  Gill — "He's  a  very  able 
individual;  no  two  ways  about  that.  He's 
quite  a  student  of  government.  I'd  like  to 
see  him  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He's  a  good 
thinker.  He'll  do  very  well  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"If  the  Democrats  back  him  up  solidly  and 
work  together,  I  think  he  has  a  very  good 
chance  to  win  over  the  Incumbent  (Hiram 
Pong). 

"Fong  Is  a  very  good  campaigner — with  a 
lot  of  money  at  his  command. 

"But,  111  say  this.  Hiram  needs  Democratic 
votes  to  get  re-elected  in  the  same  way  that 
I  needed  Republican  votes.  If  not  for  my 
Republican  votes,  I  woiUd  never  have  been 
elected." 

McClung.  president  of  the  State  Senate — 
"He's  quite  able.  He's  a  good  leader  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  I'd  like  to  see  him  get 
ahead." 

As  for  Hawaii's  Democrats  In  Congress, 
Heen  offered  a  one-for-all  comment:  "Tbey're 
doing  well.  The  records  show  that.  They 
should  go  right  on  with  what  they're  doing." 

Heen,  originally  from  Olowalu,  Maui,  said, 
"I  wasn't  born  as  a  Democrat  or  Republican. 
I  chose  to  be  a  Democrat  when  I  learned  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

"In  tbe  days  when  tbe  Republicans  were 
m  control  they  dictated  tbe  voting  to  tbe 
plantations. 

"Of  course,"  be  continued  with  a  mis- 
chievous smile,  "I  would  never  have  been 
elected  if  not  for  my  Republican  supporters." 

Heen's  smile  splintered  Into  a  hearty  laugh 
as  be  added  drolly : 

"X  always  said  there  were  Intelligent  Re- 
publicans. My  Republican  supporters  proved 
that." 

Heen  entered  politics  In  1919  by  way  of  tbe 
City-County  attorney's  seat  with  these 
feathers  already  pinned  to  his  cap:  A  degree 
from  Hastings  School  of  Law  In  California, 
five  years  as  deputy  county  attorney  on  the 
Big  Island,  deputy  Attorney  General  for  two 
years,  and  two  years  on  tbe  bench  of  the  First 
Circuit  Court  as  Hawaii's  youngest  (34) 
judge. 

"When  I  ran  for  the  City-County  attor- 
ney's post,"  he  recalled.  "I  had  the  support 
of  both  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  against  Republican  In- 
cumbent A.  M.  Brown.  Botb  newspapers  felt 
that  my  opponent  and  the  sheriff  were  allow- 
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Ing  too  much  gambling  to  go  on  In  this 
town." 

He  held  that  post  untU  1925.  when  he  re- 
signed to  enter  private  practice  and  to  run 
for  tbe  Territorial  Senate.  That  was  to  mark 
tbe  beginning  of  bis  32  uninterrupted  Senate 
years.  His  daughter.  Muriel,  served  as  his  sec- 
retary for  the  last  five  sessions. 

Heen  and  Maul's  Harry  Baldwin  were  tbe 
only  Democrats  on  the  15-member  body  at 
first.  There  was  a  time  when  Heen  was  the 
only  Democratic  senator. 

"No  trouble."  said  he  of  his  loneI>  minor- 
ity. "It  caused  no  great  hardship.  I  used  to 
argue  it  out  with  the  others." 

The  late  Lawrence  M.  Judd,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  at  that  time,  described  Heen 
as  "able  and  efficient"  despite  the  minority 
position  during  an  Interview  shortly  before 
bis  death. 

Heen  enjoys  reminiscing  about  tbe  era. 

"Tbe  late  David  K.  Trask  Sr.  and  I  used 
to  work  together  quite  a  bit,  even  though  he 
was  a  Republican. 

"One  year  we  put  through  a  bill  to  reduce 
commissions  paid  to  Bishop  Estate  trustees. 
We  won  after  fighting  It  out  on  the  floor,  but 
there  were  efforts  to  restore  the  original  com- 
missions. 

"When  a  bill  to  do  that  was  referred  to  the 
judiciary  committee,  as  chairman,  I  just  took 
that  bill,  put  It  In  my  drawer  under  lock  and 
key  and  It  never  saw  daylight  again.  There 
was  a  lot  of  bellyaching. 

"I'm  not  sure  of  tbe  exact  date,  but  those 
fellows  managed  to  get  the  commissions  hiked 
up  again  later. 

"I  still  feel  that  Bishop  Estate  trustees  are 
paid  altogether  too  much.  (They  are  paid  on 
a  graduated  scale  based  on  the  estate's  annual 
Income.  Last  year,  each  of  the  five  trustees  re- 
ceived $48,726.) 

"Even  directors  of  big  corporations  don't 
get  anything  near  the  amount  paid  to  those 
trustees,"  he  said. 

After  quitting  politics,  Heen,  then  75,  had 
no  plans  to  drop  out  of  tbe  work-a-day  world. 
He  retired  only  last  June  from  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  law  firm  of  Heen,  Kal  and 
Dodge. 

Heen's  most  celebrated  legal  case  was  the 
explosive  Massle  case  of  the  early  1930s.  He 
defended  two  of  the  five  Islanders  who  Thalia 
Fortescue  Massle,  wife  of  a  Navy  officer, 
claimed  had  raped  her. 

The  case  rocked  Hawaii  and  stirred  the  na- 
tion when  a  jury  failed  to  reach  a  verdict  and 
one  of  the  defendants  was  killed  by  Mrs.  Mas- 
sle's  husband,  mother  and  two  sailors. 

The  four  were  tried  for  murder,  amid  au 
avalanche  of  outrage  expressed  on  the  Main- 
land, and  were  convicted  of  manslaughter. 
Then  Gov.  Judd  commuted  the  sentences  to 
one  hour  In  custody  of  the  Territorial  High 
Sheriff. 

Judd,  who  had  long  refrained  from  dis- 
cussing the  case,  disclosed  only  two  years  ago 
to  Chuck  Frankel,  the  Star-Bulletin's  assist- 
ant to  the  managing  editor,  that: 

"...  I  acted  under  the  heaviest  Congres- 
sional pressure  and  against  my  better  judg- 
ment. Had  I  possessed  facts  of  which  I  learned 
later,  I  doubt  that  I  would  have  commuted 
tbe  sentences." 

Judd  had  said  that  tremendous  political 
pressure  was  upon  blm  to  pardon  all  four,  but 
that  he  refused,  and  chose  Instead  to  com- 
mute the  sentences  to  an  hour. 

Judd  had  explained  that  "punitive  legisla- 
tion against  Hawaii  was  being  considered  (by 
Congress)  at  that  time.  Had  I  not  acted  as  I 
did,  I  beUeve  that  Congress  might  have 
changed  our  form  of  government  and  placed 
us  under  a  commission.  In  that  event,  Hawaii 
might  not  now  be  a  State  of  the  UiUon." 

Heen  said  during  the  interview,  as  he  had 
said  m  that  jam-packed  courtroom  of  over 
35  years  ago: 

"No  question  at  all.  Those  boys  were  irmo- 
cent. 
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"That  was  the  same  finding  of  the  Pinker- 
ton  agency  that  was  brought  here  by  Gov. 
Judd   to   Investigate   tbe   case   thoroughly." 

Heen's  eyes  flashed  with  Intensity  as  he 
recaUed  the  sensational  case.  He  blew  puffs 
of  cigar  smoke  Into  the  distance. 

His  normal  calm  returned  moments  later 
as  he  surrendered  thoughts  of  that  past  to 
the  iMtst. 

He  smiled  appreciatively  when  a  comment 
was  made  on  how  well  he  appeared  despite 
the  physical  strain  of  taxing  major  surgery 
about  two  months  ago  In  Houston,  Tex.  A 
portion  of  his  key  artery  was  removed  be- 
cavise  of  disease  and  replaced  with  a  nylon 
graft. 

Heen  marveled  over  the  skill  of  his  surgeon, 
Houston's  distinguished  Dr.  Denton  Cooley, 
noting  that  "I  didn't  even  know  that  I  had 
been  operated  on  the  day  after  It  happened. 

"The  operation  had  been  postponed  sev- 
eral times.  So,  when  I  woke  up  that  day.  I 
asked  my  son,  BUI  Jr.:  'When  Is  the  opera- 
tion postponed  to?'  I  was  so  surprised  when 
he  said :  'Dad,  it's  all  over — yesterday.  .  .  .' " 

The  hospital  nursing  staff  described  Heen's 
recovery  as  "remarkable"  in  view  of  bis  age. 

"No  problem,"  said  Heen,  as  be  focused 
Instead  on  his  stockinged  ankles  under  treat- 
ment for  arthritis.  "When  my  ankles  don't 
bother  me,  I  still  drive  around,"  he  remarked. 

Tbe  trip  to  Houston  brought  back  mem- 
ories for  Heen  of  the  1928  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  In  tbe  Rice  Hotel  there. 

He  said:  "That  was  the  year  we  nominated 
Al  Smith  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  bis 
vice-president. 

"I  remember  going  there  In  my  pongee 
suit,  white  shoes  and  paper  Ulms  lei  around 
my  Panama  hat.  Three  Texans  smiled  at  me 
as  If  I  were  a  freak  as  I  walked  down  tbe 
street.  I  told  them:  'I  bet  you're  smiling 
at  me  because  you  think  I'm  some  kind  of 
freak.' 

"We  got  to  talking.  They  wouldn't  believe 
that  I  was  from  Hawaii  because  they  didn't 
think  people  here  spoke  EIngllsh." 

Heen  today  Is  content  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  quietly  at  home  at  1586  Thurston 
Ave.,  Maklkl,  the  family's  residence  since 
1908.  On  w^ek  ends  are  family  outings  to 
their  Kaaawa  beach  bouse. 

Hours  on  end,  he  pores  over  the  18  to  20 
magazines  to  which  he  subscribes.  His  favor- 
ites are  Fortune  and  Business  Week. 

"These  magazines  pile  up  pretty  fast."  he 
said,  as  he  related  a  bargain  made  vflth  bis 
8-year-old  great-granddaughter,  Mlchele: 

"I  told  her  I'd  give  her  10  cents  for  every 
pUe  she  bundled  up  so  they  could  be  taken 
to  an  old  people's  home.  When  she  was 
through,  she  had  20  piles.  She  earned  92," 
he  said  with  grandfatherly  pride  reflected  all 
over  his  face. 

His  wife,  Mercy,  joined  the  chorus  of  praise 
for  Mlchele's  work.  It  had  relieved  Mrs.  Heen 
from  tbe  back-bending  chore  of  picking  up 
clutters  of  magazines  from  the  floor  of  her 
strikingly  neat  home. 

Heen  Is  a  picture  of  graceful  aging  as  he 
sits  in  his  favorite  living  room  chair,  warmly 
surrounded  by  framed  pictures  of  a  host  of 
grandchildren  and  a  diverse  collection  of  art 
objects  collected  over  the  years. 

He  mourned  the  pre-Chrtstmas  theft  of 
two  old  porcelain  elephants  that  had  long 
guarded  the  entry  to  the  house. 

"While  tbe  elephants  are  gone,  this  house, 
win  hold  up  for  many  years  to  come.  It's 
really  solid,"  he  said. 

The  description  could  well  be  applied  to 
Heen  himself.  There  Is  a  kind  of  sturdiness 
in  his  fragile  form.  His  droll  sense  of  humor 
hasn't  left  him,  although  a  bit  of  bis  hear- 
ing has. 

Heen,  who  vrlU  be  86  on  March  llth.  Is  fun 
to  chat  with  as  he  discusses  today  upon  a 
background  'health  of  yesterdays.  And  his 
conversation  flits  easily  from  art  to  people 
to  politics. 
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And  does  the  grand  old  man  of  Hawaii's 
DemocraUc  Party  have  any  wlae  words  to 
Impart  to  today's  politicians? 

•No  no."  he  said  at  first  and  then  re- 
considered: "The  only  thing  Is  that  a  politi- 
cian must  do  what  he  thinks  Is  right  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people." 


THRUSTON  MORTON,  PRIVATE  CIT- 
IZEN BY  CLEAR  CHOICE 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KrNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Friday.  February  28,  1969 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extension  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  LouisviUe  Courier-Joimial  en- 
UUed  "Thniston  Morton,  Private  Citizen 
by  Clear  Choice."  w     *    ♦>,« 

Many  newspapers  throughout  the 
countrs  Jtaave  pubUshed  editorials  about 
our  former  colleague  at  the  time  he  de- 
clared his  intenUon  to  retire  from  the 
Senate  and  in  the  closing  days  of  his 
service  The  editorial  which  I  offer  today 
was  written  after  his  retirement  this 
year.  It  states,  in  part: 

There  are  things  that  need  doing  here  In 
Louisville  and  Kentucky  to  which  he  could 
Klve  great  Impetus  as  a  private  citizen.  It  win 
be  interesting  to  see  in  what  direction  his 
inherited  taste  for  pubUc  service,  and  hla 
long  habit  of  active  participation,  will  lead 
him  m  the  days  to  come. 

I  feel  certain  that  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised that  Thniston  Morton  is  continu- 
ing to  contribute  his  talents  to  the  service 
of  Kentucky  and  our  Nation,  and  at  a 
later  date  I  shall  report  on  the  fields  of 
action  in  which  he  has  already  engaged 
his  abilities  and  high  concept  of  public 
service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THarsTON  MoatoH.  P«iv*tk  CmzEw  rr  Cleab 
Cboicx 

In  a  characteristic  gesture,  Thruston  B. 
Morton  U  leaving  hU  place  In  the  United 
States  Senate  a  bit  early  In  order  to  give  an 
advantage  to  his  successor.  Marlow  W.  Ckx)k. 
Morton  could  doubtless  have  had  the  Senate 
seat  as  long  as  he  pleased.  Judging  by  his  rec- 
ord of  victories.  He  decided  not  to  run  again 
this  year,  but  to  come  home  to  Kentucky. 

There  Is  a  loneliness  In  public  life,  and 
Morton  admits  to  having  felt  It.  especially 
since  he  moved  on  to  the  Senate  from  the 
more  Intimate  House  of  Representatives.  He 
has  been  at  the  Job  of  politics  ever  since  1946, 
This  newspaper.  In  Its  editorial  endorsement 
at  that  time,  hailed  him  as  the  kind  of  man 
who  was  needed  In  political  life. 

He  has  held  an  unusual  variety  of  Jobs  In 
the  ensuing  years.  He  has  seT\-ed  In  both 
houses  of  Congress,  as  Assistant  SecreUry  of 
State  for  Congressional  Liaison,  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
as  chairman  of  hla  party's  national  conven- 
tion. 

ANOTHER  HONOB  BAaELV  MISSED 

He  could  weU  have  had  still  other  honors. 
If  the  delegates  to  the  1960  O  O.P.  convention 
had  had  their  way.  they  would  have  nomi- 
nated him  as  Richard  M.  Nixon's  rxinning 
mate.  Nixon  made  a  personal  decision  for 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  party  would  have  converted 
a   narrow   defeat  Into   a  victory   that   year 
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with  so  adept  a  campaigner  as  Thruston 
Mortan  In  second  place  on  the  ballot. 

A  career  as  adventurous  as  Morton's  In 
politics  Is  bound  to  have  had  Its  high  and 
low  points.  He  was  the  lone  member  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  who  supported  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  for  the  nomination  In  1952, 
and  his  sense  of  Isolation  caused  him  to  with- 
draw as  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  his 
House  seat  Just  this  year,  he  made  a  bold 
run  for  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  the  O.O.P. 
nomination.  Once  Nixon  won  at  Miami  Beach, 
however,  Morton  travelled  all  over  the  coun- 
try giving  him  a  full  measure  of  assistance. 

Thruston  B.  Morton,  a  veteran  at  61,  can 
be  said  to  deserve  a  less  rigorous  life  than 
he  has  led  for  over  two  decades.  He  Is  one 
of  those  rare  birds  In  politics  who  wanu  to 
step  off  the  stage  while  he  is  still  a  star.  There 
are  things  that  need  doing  here  In  Louisville 
and  Kentucky  to  which  he  could  give  great 
Impetus  as  a  private  citizen.  It  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  see  in  what  direction  his  Inherited 
taste  for  public  service,  and  his  long  habit  of 
active  participation,  will  lead  him  In  the  days 
to  come. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greater  Cleveland  community  is  justifi- 
ably proud  of  its  exceptional  cultural 
Institutions  to  mention  two,  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Art  and  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  also  proud  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  On  Feb- 
ruary 18,  the  library  celebrated  its  100 
years  of  service.  Today,  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  is  more  than  a  respository 
of  books.  It  is  a  modem  institution  that 
is  alive,  enlightening,  and  educational, 
and  is  dedicated  to  bringing  ciilture,  en- 
joyment, and  knowledge  in  modern  ways 
to  all  of  the  greater  Cleveland  commu- 
nity residents. 

As  part  of  the  centennial  celebration, 
the  Friends  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary have  compiled  a  brief  history  of 
the  library  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you.  A  complete  history  of  the  li- 
brary has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
which  is  being  written  by  C.  H.  Cramer, 
professor  of  history.  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University,  for  publication  in  1970 
by  the  press  of  the  university.  The  history 
follows: 

The  Paouo  Years:    1869-1969 

(By    Bemlce    Bollenbacher.    Library    Editor, 

and  Fern  Long,  acting  deputy  director) 

THE    FOUNDING    YEAR    1889 

The  Library's  founding  year  offers  striking 
comparisons  with  the  1969  Centennial  Year. 
The  term  of  the  first  President  Johnson 
ended  In  March  1869  In  the  midst  of  the 
bitter  Reconstruction  Period  following  the 
ClvU  War.  In  1969,  the  second  President 
Johnson  has  only  recently  left  the  White 
House,  and  the  country  Is  again  In  a  recon- 
struction period,  attempting  to  solve  racial 
problems  similar  to  those  In  the  wake  of  the 
Civil  War. 

In  1869  the  first  transcontinental  railroad 
began  ojjeratlons.  Today  the  railroads  are 
liquidating  passenger  services,  conceding 
the  once  lucrative  business  of  transporting 
people  to  the  automobile  and  airplane. 

Protest   echoed   throughout   the   land   in 
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1869  as  In  1969.  Suffragettes,  dismayed  by  the 
failure  of  the  16th  Amendment  to  enfran- 
chlse  women  as  It  presumably  did  Negro 
men,  Intensified  their  militant  campaigns  for 
women's  rights. 

CLEVELAND    IN    THE    FOUNDING    YEAR 

Cleveland  In  1869,  the  largest  city  in  the 
Western  Reserve,  "was  recovering  from  the 
Civil  War  and  renewing  social  and  cultural 
activities  interrupted  during  the  conflict. 
It  was  a  yeasty  period  In  the  City's  history. 
A  great  Industrial  development  was  emerging 
from  the  situation  of  the  City  and  the  ener- 
gies of  lU  92.000  people.  Case  Hall  had  been 
opened,  and  Clevelanders  were  fiocklng  in  for 
lectures  and  concerts.  Mrs.  Solon  L.  Severance 
brought  her  friend.  Mark  Twain,  to  lecture 
on  the  famous  Quaker  City  cruise  to  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Educators  meeting  in 
Weddell  House  founded  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Teachers  Association.  On  November 
24-25.  the  first  national  suffrage  convention 
was  held  in  Case  Hall  where  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  organized. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  elected  president 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  vice  president. 
Lucy  Stone  opened  the  meeting,  and  Susan 
B.  Anthony  attended.  Gala  social  affairs  took 
place  in  the  Cliff  House,  opened  a  month 
before  the  Library,  out  on  Riverside  Drive 
overlooking  the  Rocky  River  valley.  Cleve- 
landers drove  out  by  horse  and  buggy  during 
good  weather  and  by  sleigh  during  the  winter 
months.  The  Cleveland  Academy  of  Science 
was  reorganized  as  the  Kirtland  Society  of 
Natural  History,  and  eventually,  the  Natural 
Science  Museum  In  University  Circle.  Cleve- 
land had  seven  bookstores — evidence  indeed 
that  it  was  a  city  of  book  lovers. 

The  trades  and  industries  represented  In 
the  city  directory  of  1869-70  as  well  as  many 
occupations  are  nonexistent  today.  Bonnet 
bleachers,  wig  makers,  coopers,  candle  mak- 
ers, wood  carvers,  saddle  and  collar  makers, 
sail  makers,  and  bell  hangers  applied  their 
trades;  livery  stable  operators,  sjxjke  and 
fellow  manufacturers,  water  wheel  makers, 
and  hoop  skirt  tailors  fiourlshed. 

Around  the  comer  from  the  new  Llbrarv. 
Dr.  Erastus  Cushlng  and  his  son.  Dr.  Henry  K. 
Cushlng,  father  of  the  famed  brain  surgeon. 
Dr.  Harvey  Cushlng.  had  their  homes  and  of- 
fices on  part  of  the  present  site  of  the  Mav 
Company.  Near  the  Library  was  the  studio  ot 
photographer  and  art  dealer  James  P.  Ryder- 
whose  photographs  of  Cleveland  are  hlghlv 
prized  today.  The  firm  of  Rockefeller. 
Andrews,  and  Flagler  maintained  offices  in 
the  Case  Block,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  re- 
sided at  424  Euclid  Avenue. 

Book  lovers  attending  the  opening  night  of 
the  new  Library  arrived  by  horsecar  and 
carriage,  climbing  two  long  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  premises.  With  its 
1.500  square  feet  adjoining  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's quarters  and  some  5,800  volumes,  the 
Library  was  hailed  "a  wilderness  of  books" 
by  a  newspaper  reporter  of  the  day.  "The 
collection.'  Librarian  Luther  Melville  Ovlatt 
said,  "covered  the  whole  field  of  literature 
from   grave   to  gay,   from   lively   to  severe. ' 

Patrons  had  no  direct  access  to  the  books 
stored  in  cases  ten  feet  high,  with  glass  doors. 
Only  Library  officials  could  unlock  them. 
Melville  Dewey's  Decimal  System  of  Classifi- 
cation was  not  avadlable  until  1876,  and  Ovl- 
att devised  a  system  of  shelf  classification. 
An  Instance  Is  noted  In  his  Report  of  1S69: 
"Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  Is  marked  No.  4, 
Shelf  282,  showing  that  It  was  the  4th  book 
on  the  282nd  shelf." 

Oniy  one  book  at  a  time  per  family  could 
be  borrowed,  and  the  hours  of  opening  were 
limited:  10-12,  2-5,  and  7-9  dally,  closed  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  and  from  August  10  to 
31  for  Inventory.  In  spite  of  these  restric- 
tions, the  new  Library  was  popular,  and  read- 
ers borrowed  65,552  books  during  the  first 
year,  an  average  of  more  than  11  borrowers 
per  book. 
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Among  the  official  speakers  during  the 
opening  night  ceremonies  was  Mayor  Ste- 
phen S  Buhrer  who  praised  the  Library  as 
-an  attractive  place  of  resort  for  young  men, 
withdrawing  them  from  expensive  and  vi- 
cious amusement*."  A  true  friend  of  the 
Llbrar>-.  he  added.  "The  tax  for  the  Library 
should  be  made  Ave  times  as  great  as  It  Is  to 
ensure  Its  complete  successfulness."  and  he 
predicted  a  "noble  future." 

The  first  Librarian  was  the  son  of  Nelson 
Ovlatt  who  was  bom  In  colonial  Connecticut, 
coming  to  Ohio  country  as  a  young  man.  Son 
Luther  was  born  In  Richfield.  Ohio  In  1821. 
After  graduation  from  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege in  Hudson,  Ohio,  he  taught  school  In 
Parma  then  Cleveland,  where  two  of  hU 
student*  were  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Laura 
Spelman.  later  Mrs.  Rockefeller.  Ovlatt  de- 
scribed young  Rockefeller  as  a  poor  student 
and  his  future  wife  an  excellent  one.  Ovlatt 
gave  up  teaching  to  Join  Edward  Cowles  In 
The  Cleveland  Leader.  He  left  the  newspaper 
to  head  the  Library,  resigning  In  1876  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

Ovlatfs  successor,  I.  L.  Beardsley,  was  also 
a  newspaperman,  from  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  served  from  1875  to  1884. 

Orl^ally  Central  High  School,  this  build- 
ing at  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  9th  Street 
became  the  Board  of  Education  headquarters 
in  1901,  with  the  second  and  third  floors 
given  over  to  the  Library. 

The  Library's  steady  growth  demanded 
more  space  for  books  and  readers  alike  and 
required  a  permanent  building.  Many  branch 
libraries  built  with  Carnegie  funds  far  sur- 
passed the  Main  Library.  Altogether,  the 
Main  Library  changed  locations  six  times 
between  1869  and  1925  and  expanded  Its 
present  building  substantially  In   1959. 

Foundations  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary were  built  largely  by  three  dedicated 
people:  William  Howard  Brett.  Linda  A. 
Eastman,  and  John  G.  White.  Brett  and 
Miss  Eastman  were  Librarians;  White  was 
a  Library  trustee. 

When  Brett  became  Librarian  In  1884, 
the  Library  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  City.  He  brought  Innovative  Ideas, 
Infectious  enthusiasm,  and  Inspired  leader- 
ship into  the  organization.  The  Library  be- 
came a  dynamic  institution.  Sweeping 
changes  were  made  as  he  reclassified  books, 
developed  the  first  dictionary  catalog,  opened 
shelves  to  readers,  organized  the  Blind  Di- 
vision, founded  branch  and  station  libraries 
bringing  books  to  the  neighborhoods  where 
people  lived  and  worked. 

A  new  and  creative  atmosphere  developed 
as  Brett  opened  the  doors  to  children,  offer- 
ing children's  rooms  and  services,  story- 
telling hours,  and  later  services  to  schools 
and  young  people.  His  actions  were  sharp 
departures  for  the  Library.  Though  Ovlatt 
had  written  sympathetically  of  children's 
reading  In  his  Report  of  1869  his  successor. 
I.  L.  Beardsley,  had  taken  a  dim  view  of  It: 
"The  business  of  boys  and  girls  from  10  to 
18  years  of  age  should  be  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom."  Beardsley  advocated  that  rec- 
reational reading  be  discouraged.  He  limited 
children's  "drawings"  to  one  book  a  week 
and  prohibited  their  "lingering"  In  the 
library. 

AN    ERA   ENDS 

Following  William  Howard  Brett's  tragic 
death  In  1918.  his  successor.  Miss  Linda 
A.  Eastman,  brought  to  fulfillment  his  dream 
of  a  new  Main  Library.  Under  her  admin- 
istration the  Cuyahoga  County  Library  was 
established.  The  Travel  Bureau  of  the  His- 
tory Department.  The  Lewis  Carroll  Room 
for  Children,  and  The  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son Room  for  young  people  as  well  as  the 
famous  Business  Information  Bureau  were 
organized.  Her  retirement  after  43  years  of 
service  marked  the  end  of  an  Important  era. 

Librarian  Brett  was  one  of  the  first  In  the 
country  to  stress  the  import.ince  of  library 
service  to  children  and  young  people.  He  es- 
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tabllshed  the  first  library  in  the  world  for 
children  only,  the  Perkins  Branch  which 
was  located  until  1956  at  E.  30th  and  St. 
Clair. 

Home  libraries  from  which  borrowers  could 
draw  were  organized  in  1905  In  the  homes 
of  cooperating  parents  In  districts  remote 
from  branch  libraries.  Librarians  and  vol- 
unteer workers  made  regularly  scheduled 
visits  to  these  homes  where  children  es- 
pecially awaited  each  "Library  Day."  Young 
people  were  the  Library's  continuing  con- 
cern, and  the  Stevenson  Room  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Main  Library  in  1925. 

Awareness  that  special  groups  have  si>e- 
clal  needs  consistently  Influenced  the  crea- 
tion of  new  services  by  successive  adminis- 
trations of  the  Library. 

For  example,  the  establishment  of  the 
Business  Information  Bureau  In  1929  con- 
stituted a  recognition  of  the  special  needs 
of  business  and  Industry  located  In  Greater 
Cleveland.  Research  was  Increasingly  be- 
coming a  partner  of  both  business  and  In- 
dustry and  concentration  of  necessary  refer- 
ence tools  in  one  place  supplied  a  new  serv- 
ice which  other  metropolitan  libraries  were 
quick    to    emulate. 

Then,  in  1941  another  pioneering  step 
was  taken  when  the  service  to  Shut-ins  was 
instituted.  Made  possible  by  a  special  be- 
quest from  Frederick  and  Henryett  Slocum 
Judd.  library  materials  are  taken  Into  the 
homes  of  people  so  disabled  that  they  can- 
not visit  the  library. 

That  same  year,  1941.  saw  the  establUsh- 
ment  of  the  Adult  Education  Department, 
an  experiment  in  special  services  which 
proved  itself  with  the  years.  A  16  mm  film 
library  was  started  in  this  Department  and 
developed  Into  the  largest  collection  of  Its 
kind  In  any  public  library  In  the  country. 
In  1946  the  Live  Long  and  Like  It  Library 
Club  was  founded,  becoming  the  first  spe- 
cial activity  for  older  people  to  be  under- 
taken bv  a  public  library.  Other  special  proj- 
ects were  Initiated  by  the  Adult  Education 
Denartment;  Reading  Centers;  Project 
Llbros.  for  Cleveland's  Spanish-speaking 
newcomer.-?:  the  Books/Jobs  Project  to  help 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  with  vo- 
cational training. 
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REACHES   OUT   TO   BUSINESS 

In  1965  Data  Processing  was  Introduced  In 
the  Library  and  In  the  years  since  several 
processes  have  been  automated,  among  them 
being  the  computerization  of  the  Library's 
business  activities  such  as  production  of 
payroll,  book  ordering,  financial  and  person- 
nel reports. 

The  past  and  present  Inevitably  point  to 
the  future.  The  great  book  coUectlons  will 
continue  to  grow.  New  media  will  be  em- 
ployed as  they  become  available.  Just  as  were 
films,  recordings  and  microforms.  New  serv- 
ices will  be  created  to  meet  changing  patterns 
of  living  m  megalopolis  and  the  computer 
will  surely  be  enlisted  as  an  ally  of  the  li- 
brarian as  the  search  for  information  be- 
comes ever  more  complex. 

TRUSTEES     OF     CLEVELAND     PUBLIC     LIBRARY 

Mr.  Lockwood  Thompson.  President.  Mr. 
John  N.  Gardner.  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Graham, 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heard.  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Klon- 
owskl.  Mr.  George  J.  Livingston.  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Merritt. 

TRUSTEES    OP   THE    FRIENDS    OP   THE    CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC   LIBRARY,   INC. 

Mrs.  Harley  C.  Lee,  President,  Ralph  M. 
Besse.  Vice  President,  Robert  E.  Arnold. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Varella  H.  Farmer.  Secretary. 

Alfred  A.  Benesch.  Mrs.  Hugh  Calkins. 
Murray  M.  Davidson,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Denlson. 
Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Jr..  Mrs.  Alvln  N.  Fuerst,  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Jamison,  Evan  Lloyd.  Peter  Reed, 
Mrs  Ralph  S.  Schmltt.  A.  Benedict  Schneider. 
M  D  Mrs.  Francis  SUver.  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Sliver. 
Herbert  Strawbrldge,  Mrs.  Theodore  Thoburn, 
Herman  L.  Vail. 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  IKDIANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  28,  1969 
Mr    HARTKE.   Mr.   President,   as  a 
longtime  friend  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Railway  and  Airline  Clerks— BRAC— 
I  wish  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the  re- 
cent  appointment  of  BRAC's  interna- 
tional president,  Charles  Leslie  Dennis, 
to  the  executive  council  of  the  APL-CIO, 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  coming 
years  Les  Dermis  will  bring  to  his  new 
assignment  the  same  f  arsighted  approach 
that  has  helped  to  make  BRAC  the  great 
imion  it  is  today.  Since  1963,  he  has 
moved  his  organization  forward  imder 
its   motto.   "A   Modern   Union   on   the 
Move."  Therefore,  it  is  only  natural  and 
fitting   that  the   other  leaders   of   the 
American  labor  movement  should  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  counsel  and 
guidance.  ^  ^, 

Les  Dennis  has  a  deserved  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most.  If  not  the  most,  in- 
novative and  progressive  union  leaders 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  He  is,  for 
example,  the  chief  architect  and  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  of  Tiansporta- 
tlon  Trades,  an  organization  which  was 
created  to  serve  as  "a  clearinghouse  on 
ideas  and  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
views."  This  relatively  new  conference 
has  already  placed  its  mark  on  the  labor 
scene  for  at  its  most  recent  executive 
board  meeting  it  mapped  out  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  meet  those  key  issues 
and  problems  which  aCfect  the  transpor- 
tation industry  and  the  men  and  women 
who  work  in  it. 

Painfully  aware  of  the  problems  that 
will  continue  to  plague  organized  labor 
if  it  remains  fragmented,  he  has  led  the 
union  merger  movement.  On  January  1 
of  this  year,  a  merger  between  the  BRAC 
and  the  Railway  Patrolmen's  Union  was 
effected,  and  only  recently  BRAC  merged 
with  the  40.000-member  Transportation 
Communication  Employees  Union.  With 
that  merger.  Les  Dennis  now  heads  the 
AFL-CIO's  largest  transportation  union 
with  a  membership  in  excess  of  300.000 
employed  in  all  modes  of  transportation. 
As  well,  negotiations  are  currently  un- 
derway with  the  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway.  Transport  &  General  Work- 
ers' Union  and,  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
BRAC  may  well  have  a  membership  or 
close  to  400.000. 

Les  Dennis"  farsightedness  In  working 
toward  mergers  as  a  means  to  strengthen 
transportation  unions  is  borne  out  by 
recent  events,  for  this  trend  has  recently 
been  reinforced  by  the  unification  of 
four  of  our  Nation's  operating  rail  un- 
ions into  the  United  Transportation 
Union.  The  225.000-member  UTU  is  now 
the  second  largest  transportation  union 
in  the  AFL-CIO  after  BRAC. 

Born  in  Beardstown,  111.,  on  June  21, 
1908.  Les  Dennis  comes  from  a  railroad- 
ing family.  His  father,  C.  E.  Dennis,  was 
emploved  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  and  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
em  Railroads  for  many  years.  A  son. 
L.  E.  Dennis,  is  currently  a  Washing- 
ton-based staff  member  for  the  union. 
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and  two  daughters  were  formerly  rail- 
road employees.  Five  of  his  sisters  are 
BRAC  members  and  belong  to  the  C.  & 
N.W.  Lodge  679  In  Chicago.  Altogether. 
16  members  of  the  Dennis  family  are, 
or  have  been,  affiliated  with  the  rail- 
roads. 

Les  began  his  career  with  the  railroads 
as  a  freight  handler  for  the  Chicago  k 
Northwestern  in  1928.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  BRAC  shortly  thereafter  and  still 
retains  his  membership  in  Chicago's 
Wood  Street  Station  Lodge  1189.  While 
still  an  active  member  of  the  lodge,  he 
held  almost  every  office  from  financial 
secretary-treasurer  and  local  chairman 
to  division  chairman.  In  1940  he  was 
elected  general  chairman  of  the  C.  & 
N.W.  and  held  that  post  for  19  years 
imtll  he  was  elected  a  vice  grand  presi- 
dent at  the  Brotherhood's  1959  conven- 
tion in  Los  Angeles.  First  elected  to  the 
president's  office  in  1963.  he  was  re- 
elected without  opposition  in  1967. 

Currently  Dennis  plays  an  active  role 
in  Che  Railway  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion as  Chairman  of  that  group's  Inter- 
national Affairs  Committee  and  its  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  Unemployment  In- 
surance Committee.  In  addition,  he 
serves  on  the  genera!  council  of  the  In- 
ternational Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion. He  is  vice  president  of  the  Eugene 
Debs  Foundation  and.  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  AFL-CIO.  undertook  a  mis- 
sion to  Japan  in  1963  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  brief 
and  necessarily  incomplete  recitation  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Les  Donnis  does, 
nonetheless,  give  us  a  fuller  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  this  man's  work. 
I  am  sure  that  In  the  years  ahead  the 
guidance  and  influence  of  Les  Dennis 
will  be  of  major  Importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement.  I  commend  the 
AFL-CIO  for  its  Intelligent  choice  of  Les 
Dennis  as  its  newest  executive  council 
member. 


FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGES 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oaicoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESlENTATnrES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ply- 
wood and  finished  lumber  industries  in 
Oregon  and  throughout  the  Western 
States  are  plagued  by  continuing  railcar 
shortages  that  prevent  full  marketing  of 
our  products.  I  recently  urged  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  take 
more  effective  action  in  preventing  and 
relieving  these  shortages. 

The  ICC  has  assured  me  that  top  pri- 
ority is  being  given  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  89-430,  which  estab- 
lishes penalty  per-diem  rates  for  non- 
owned  cars  during  times  of  critical  short- 
age. I  am  hopeful  that  these  provisions 
can  be  fully  Implemented  soon. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  one  point  of  view  on 
these  recurring  railcar  shortages.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Stewart, 
executive  secretary  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  Southwest  Oregon  Shipper's  Traf- 
fic Association,  Inc.: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RKQtrCBT    rO«    iNDUBTmT    RCPORTS   OK    FSXIOKT 
C^*    SHOtTACBS 

(Statement  of  O.  L.  Stewart,  executive 
secretary,  trafflc  manager) 

Following  are  our  comments  on  particular 
segments  of  subject  study  and  report: 

1.  We  feel  that  the  Commission  is  meet 
sincere  In  their  endeavor  to  improve  the  ever 
plag\ang  problem  of  freight  car  shortages, 
however,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Com- 
mlaslon : 

A.  Lacks  the  necessary  authority  to  cope 
with  the  situation  since  the  railroads  are 
able  to  Ue-up  any  remedial  action  thru 
exercise  of  the  many  District,  Federal  and 
Supreme  courts. 

B.  The  Conunlsslon  lacks  sufficient  field 
staff  to  adequately  police  the  existing  regu- 
latory provisions  and  any  additional  or  tem- 
porary provisional  penalties  and  car  service 
directives. 

C.  The  existing  car  service  orders  do  not 
adequately  meet  today's  requirements.  For 
Instance,  an  order  such  aa  ICC  1020  dated 
February  7,  1969,  by  being  general  In  scope 
Intends  to  give  aid  to  any  railroad  owning 
sufficient  boxes  to  meet  their  customers  re- 
qiUrements.  However,  by  applying  to  all 
ownership  of  boxes,  this  type  order  can  result 
In  worse  car  utilization.  In  that  many  cars 
wUl  be  returned  empty  to  owners  which  do 
not  want  or  need  those  cars,  whereas  they 
could  be  loaded  by  some  carrier  between  lo- 
cation of  unloading  and  owner's  line. 

D.  The  expounded  claim  that  shippers  and 
receivers  prolong  the  necessary  holding  of 
cars  for  loading  and  unloading  Is  much  exag- 
gerated In  most  cases  such  as  In  Southwest 
Oregon  where  the  shippers  receive  cars  on  one 
switch  and  release  them  on  the  following 
switch  and  seldom  hold  cars  beyond  one 
switch  except  in  some  cases  where  bunching 
occTira  because  of  the  sporadic  supply. 

Many  of  the  cxirrent  lost  car  days  could 
easily  be  eliminated  If  the  raUroads  would 
speed  up  switch  service  and  movement 
through  the  weighing  yards.  It  Is  very  possi- 
ble that  some  commodities  presently  being 
weighed  through  scale  yards  could  move 
tmder  average  weight  agreements,  resulting 
In  reduced  rail  operating  costs  In  addition 
to  Improving  car  utilization. 

E.  Many  car  days  are  lost  because  the 
originating  railroad  makes  car  substitutions 
without  approval  of  shipper  who  must  make 
provisions  with  his  buyer  before  he  can  uti- 
lize the  substitution,  and  In  some  Instances, 
It  takes  several  days  to  obtain  that  permis- 
sion which  also  can  be  an  additional  expense 
to  the  shipper. 

F.  The  railroads  shoiUd  not  pull  any  loaded 
car  from  the  shippers  loading  dock  without 
a  proper  blU  of  lading  to  Inswe  prompt  bill- 
ing and  movement  of  car.  The  problem  of 
"No-BlU  Cars"  Is  rapidly  Increasing  to  the 
point  that  some  carriers  rank  It  among  the 
top  causes  of  lost  car  days.  "No-BUl  Cars" 
should  be  placed  on  demurrage  assessment 
where  shipper  and  receiver  Is  at  fault,  how- 
ever, a  much  faster  method  of  detecting  "No- 
Blll  Cars"  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
problem. 

2.  C\irrent  practices  of  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers In  relation  to  empty  equipment  can 
be  greatly  Improved  by  backbone  enforce- 
ment of  demurrage  charges  by  both  carrier 
and  the  policing  agencies.  Most  shippers  and 
receivers  will  certainly  schedule  their  loading 
and  unloading  practices  within  economic 
boundaries.  The  Commission  Is  well  qualified 
and  experienced  to  set  the  demurrage  rates 
and  penalties  necessary  to  eliminate  undue 
hoarding  and  excessive  storage  of  freight 
cars.  However,  there  must  be  no  exceptions 
for  long  favored  commodities  such  as  grain 
and  military  movements. 

3.  Practices  of  rail  carriers,  with  respect  to 
the  assignment  of  cars  to  particular  Indus- 
tries. Is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  car  short- 
ages and  poor  rail  car  utUlzaUon.  Electronic 
computers  can  spell  out  this  factor  by  com- 
paring car  turn  around  time,  revenue  eam- 
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Ings,  lost  car  use  days,  lost  mileage  and  per 
diem  rates  on  special  equipment  as  com- 
pared to  general  service  equipment.  However, 
car  acquisition  and  replacement  cost  must 
be  accurately  determined  and  costed.  Ex 
Parte  241  revealed  some  of  the  abuses  and 
poor  utilization  of  special  assigned  equip- 
ment. 

The  rail  carriers  are  grossly  adding  to  poor 
utilization  and  car  use  of  the  mileage  per 
diem  cars  owned  by  both  private  and  rail- 
road companies  because  those  cars  earn  per 
diem  only  when  they  are  moving,  thus  re- 
sulting In  a  railroad  being  able  to  hold  those 
cars  indefinitely  without  any  compensation 
to  owner  or  lessee. 

The  failure  of  carriers  to  distribute  empty 
equipment  on  a  reasonable  basis  cannot  be 
corrected  until  the  ambiguous  terminology 
of  "Just,  fair  and  reasonable  service"  is 
clearly  defined  (Section  15  (1)  Part  I,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act).  In  Southwest  Oregon, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  have  long  argued  that  equal  per- 
centage of  supply  does  not  mean  everyday, 
or  week,  but  can  be  reasonable  If  brought 
Into  a  fairly  equal  supply  percentage  In  thirty 
(30)  days.  This  line  of  reasoning  Is  unsound 
In  a  modem  high  cost  economy,  such  as 
today,  where  an  efficient  operator  can  go 
broke  or  be  forced  out  of  competition  while 
getting  only  50 ^r  of  his  requirement,  while 
another  operator  receives  76%  or  even  100<^% 
supply.  This  situation  also  holds  true  In  the 
need  and  supply  of  various  types  of  equip- 
ment such  as  wide  door  boxes,  long  and  short 
flats,  etc.  The  shipper  which  receives  the 
greatest  percentage  of  each  type  required  is 
enjoying  an  economic  advantage  over  his 
competitor  which  must  either,  (a)  await  his 
requirements,  (b)  use  equipment  that  is 
more  expensive  to  load  and  unload,  (c)  re- 
duce or  Increase  orders  to  fit  substituted 
equipment,  (d)  accept  order  cancellations  for 
failure  to  ship  on  schedule  or  because  wrong 
type  or  size  car  was  used,  (e)  absorb  the 
freight  difference  In  substituting  truck  for 
rail  shipments  wherever  possible. 

Pair  distribution  of  freight  cars  can  only 
be  assured  thru  adequate  policing  by  both 
the  state  public  utility  agencies  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conunlsslon  which  have 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  such.  Railroad 
management  either  does  not  or  cannot  con- 
trol the  favoritism  shown  some  shippers  by 
the  various  car  clerks  and  train  crews,  and 
In  some  cases  top  rail  management  Is  well 
aware  of  these  favorttlsms.  Many  shippers 
would  sue  the  railroads  for  commensurate 
losses  If  there  were  adequate  precedents  or 
provisions  for  recovery. 

The  more  promising  avenue  to  apply  for 
relief  Is  provided  In  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the 
Act  where  the  Commission  could  establish 
more  reasonable  rules  making  necessary  car- 
rier Information  available  to  the  shipper 
with  respect  to  car  service  so  each  shipper 
would  know  his  degree  of  and/or  lack  of 
car  supply  In  comparison  to  the  overall  sup- 
ply. If  a  shipper  could  be  awarded  compen- 
sation for  delay  or  lack  of  car  supply  In  the 
manner  the  raUroads  are  allowed  demurrage 
when  a  shipper  holds  cars  beyond  a  set 
period,  the  railroads  would  In  turn  have  an 
Incentive  to  meet  their  car  supply  require- 
ments. 

In  most  periods  of  severe  car  shortages  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  In  Southeast  Ore- 
gon, we  are  advised  by  the  Commission  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  either  reports  no  short- 
ages ot  that  they  have  a  high  percentage 
of  ownership  on  line.  The  problem  here  is 
that  the  SP  system  Is  so  large  and  Includes 
such  a  spread  out  geographical  area  In  many 
states,  they  can  have  many  empties  In  an 
area,  or  on  a  division,  some  thousand  miles 
or  many  days  away  from  an  area  that  Is 
experiencing  severe  shortages,  and  In  most 
Instances,  many  empties  are  confiscated 
along  the  route  to  Southwest  Oregon,  re- 
sultlac  Is  fewer  cars  arriving  In  Oregon.  This 
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results  in  the  first  come  first  served  situa- 
tion where  the  shippers  at  end  of  line  are 
constantly  experiencing  shortages  and  In- 
equities m  supply. 

In  some  Instances  the  Southern  Pacific 
win  Indicate  sufficient  cars  on  system  to 
meet  the  requirements  in  number  of  emp- 
ties ordered  by  shippers  whereas  the  actual 
accounting  would  show  serious  shortages  In 
various  types  of  equipment  such  as  40  or  50 
foot  boxes  and  fiats  and  40  or  50  foot  wide 
door  boxes  as  the  case  may  be.  In  other 
words.  If  the  shipper  could  use  a  fiat  Instead 
of  a  box  or  a  cattle  car  for  a  box,  or  a  5  foot 
door  for  a  10  foot  door,  the  carrier  would 
then  have  a  car  to  apply  against  an  order. 
However,  we  reiterate  that  even  under  such 
a  ridiculous  accounting,  substitutions  may 
be  a  thousand  miles  from  point  of  shortage. 

The  percentage  of  on  line  formula  In  rela- 
tionship to  ownership  must  be  revised  and 
upgraded  to  accurately  determine  the  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  on  a  specific  railroad  that 
win  be  available  for  loading  on  that  line. 
The  present  formula  Includes  loads,  empties, 
cars  in  trains  moving  on  to  and  off,  or  across 
a  particular  raUroad.  Loaded  or  empty  cars 
destined  off  line  will  not  be  made  available 
for  loading  by  thte  formula.  Also,  the  report 
!:hould  Indicate  location  of  empties  and  pro- 
spective empties  by  divisions  or  particular 
areas. 

SOSTA  Is  most  alert  and  responsive  in  re- 
porting any  excessive  or  out  of  ordinary  ac- 
cumulation of  loads  and  unloads  in  South- 
west Oregon  and/or  other  areas  when  either 
noticed  or  brought  to  our  attention.  Here 
again  Is  another  Important  factor  that  re- 
quires policing  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  quick  remedial  action.  The  Southern 
Pacific  cannot  permit  much  of  this  In  South- 
west Oregon  because  of  track  limitations 
forcing  them  to  keep  the  lines  open  or  rail 
operations  will  practically  cease. 

4.  Totally  improved  or  full  equipment  utili- 
zation can  never  be  achieved  under  the  pres- 
ent abtislve  and  delay  causing  practices  in 
the  holding  of  both  loaded  and  empty  cars 
in  the  movement  of  grain,  cotton  and  other 
agriciUture  products.  Grain  and  nUUtary  are 
excellent  examples  of  wasteful  practices  in 
holding  cars  at  both  point  of  origin  and  at 
destination. 

DETESMINING    CAR   SHORTAGES 

It  Is  no  longer  Just  a  matter  of  determining 
box  and  fiat  car  shortages  under  a  broad 
classification,  inaamuch  as  progress  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  techniques,  coupled  with 
the  advent  of  newer  and  various  types  of 
freight  cars  Installed  to  meet  specific  de- 
mands of  various  industries,  has  compounded 
and  broadened  the  compilation  of  informa- 
tion needed  to  determine  extent  of  shortages 
by  type  of  cars  in  relationship  to  available 
equipment  that  can  be  used. 

In  addition  to  determining  carrying  capac- 
ity and  number  of  available  equipment,  turn 
around  time,  car  shortages  in  the  various  ter- 
ritories, and  surpluses  of  equipment  In  other 
territories,  it  Is  also  necessary  to  determine 
the  shortages  of  the  types  of  cars  and  the 
surpluses,  if  any,  of  the  types  of  cars  that  can 
be  used  In  substitution  during  such  emer- 
gencies. This  information  must  be  compiled 
and  determined  by  all  railroads  instead  ol 
Just  Class  I  carriers.  This  is  presently  im- 
possible because  of  the  variations  in  the 
many  carrier  reporting  systems  and  the  re- 
ix>rtlng  date  used.  In  addition  It  Is  impera- 
tive to  determine  the  total  number  and  car- 
rying capacity  of  freight  cars  in  special  as- 
signed service  and  which  Is  not  made  avail- 
able to  general  service.  (This  Is  a  large  fac- 
tor In  today's  shortages.) 

If  all  the  necessary  Information  and  sta- 
tistics were  available  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  exact  number  of  cars  required  to 
move  the  available  rail  trafflc  and  the  short- 
age of  such  equipment  In  ntunber  and  carry- 
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Ing  capacity,  the  remedy  and  necessary  cure 
would  still  be  Just  as  far  away  today  as  in 
the  days  of  the  1920's  because  of  the  policy 
of  equipment  Interchange  of  cars  between 
carriers  and  the  existing  rules  and  lack  of 
adherence  thereto.  Some  railroads  have  con- 
tributed to  the  ownership  of  required  cars 
to  move  rail  freight  while  others  have  chosen 
to  Ignore  their  responsibility  to  participate  In 
the  ownership  of  a  national  freight  car  pool 
adequate  to  serve  the  nation.  This  has  led  to 
a  widespread  disregard  of  existing  rules  and 
responsibility. 

It  must  be  determined  and  spelled  out  as 
to  where  and  to  what  extent  the  liability  lies 
In  adequate  freight  car  ownership  Including 
that  of  the  origin  carriers.  Intermediate  or 
participating  carriers  and  delivering  carriers. 
Which  railroads  should  own  cars,  number 
and  type  of  cars  each  railroad  should  own 
and  which  railroads  should  be  exempt  from 
car  ownership  and  if  exempt  what  should  be 
their  contribution  In  exchange  for  exempted 
ownership? 

Accurate  compilation  of  freight  car  short- 
ages at  any  one  shipping  point,  or  In  any 
area,  Is  an  unsurmountable  task  because  of 
the  many  varied  interpretations  of  car  short- 
ages. Some  railroads  and  regulatory  bodies 
have  convictions  that  so  called  spot  short- 
ages are  normal  and  must  be  expected;  some 
conclude  that  If  a  40  foot  flat  Is  accepted. 
Instead  of  the  50  footer  ordered,  then  the  50 
footer  was  not  necessary  and  no  shortage 
occurred.  This  holds  true  in  any  accepted 
substitution  Including  the  supply  of  a  nar- 
row door  box  against  the  order  for  a  wide 
door  box.  Some  conclude  that  a  total  num- 
ber of  cars  supplied  against  a  total  number 
ordered  eliminates  any  shortage  regardless 
of  time  elapse  between  date  ordered  and  date 
supplied.  A  shipper  can  go  several  days  with- 
out one  single  car  and  then  receive  those 
several  days  supply  on  one  day,  therefore  no 
shortage  that  week  In  the  railroad's  opinion. 

Total  shortages  are  not  available  because 
some  railroads  persuade  the  shippers  to  stop 
ordering  their  dally  needs  when  back -orders 
pile  up.  In  such  instances,  a  shipper  can  show 
only  10  cars  ordered  whereas  he  could  have 
ordered  and  used  50  cars  If  the  dally  supply 
had  been  available.  This  makes  that  carrier 
car  supply  look  better  and  reduces  the  actual 
number  and  seriousness  of  shortage.  The  real 
economic  Injury  to  the  shipper  In  these  in- 
stances cannot  be  fully  determined  or  proven 
In  dollar  and  cents  value,  none  the  less  there 
are  losses  In  loading  crew  performance,  over- 
time labor  to  catch  up  when  cars  are  finally 
available,  additional  warehouse  costs  to  store 
unshipped  cargo,  and  lost  business  because 
additional  sales  cannot  be  booked  for  prompt 
shipment. 

The  railroads  refute  these  claims  by  argu- 
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Ing  that  the  orders  and  production  are  even- 
tually moved  by  rail,  therefore  no  actual 
business  was  lost.  In  other  words.  If  we  dont 
haul  It  today  we  will  haiU  It  next  week. 

RECORDS  OP  ACTUAL  CAR  SHORTAGES 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a  breakdown  of 
the  ntimber  of  cars  ordered  and  supplied  by 
types  and  size  of  cars.  We  compiled  reports 
from  only  thirteen  member  mills  because 
these  same  13  mills  submitted  all  of  the 
weekly  reports  necessary  to  compile  complete 
statistics  for  the  entire  years  of  1966,  1967 
and  1968;  also,  this  report  on  the  same  thir- 
teen (13)  mills  indicates  the  increased  de- 
mand for  the  wide  door  and  50  foot  narrow 
door  box  cars,  and  the  60-60  foot  flat  cars  In 
preference  to  the  40  footers.  The  demand  for 
and  the  ability  to  substitute  the  narrow  door 
box  and  40  foot  flat  cars  is  decreasing  each 
year.  Buyers  of  4x8  packaged  forest  products 
will  not  normally  accept  shipment  in  a  nar- 
row door  box  except  when  the  shipper  will 
give  an  allowance  to  cover  the  additional  un- 
loading costs.  This  results  in  the  shipper  be- 
ing ptenalized  on  both  additional  loading 
and  unloading  cost  when  a  narrow  door  box 
Is  supplied  In  substitution  for  a  wide  door 
ordered.  The  40  foot  fiat  car  is  seldom  ordered 
because  of  the  length  required  to  load  the 
length  of  lumber  ordered  and  also  necesssu-y 
to  meet  the  minimum  tariff  weight  pro- 
visions. Some  green  lumber  mills  order  any 
size  flat  because  they  are  able  to  meet  the 
weight  requirements  and/or  can  reduce  the 
footage  ordered,  whereas  if  they  waited  for 
all  50  footers  they  would  exp>erlence  many 
days  of  no  fiats  to  load  and  would  not  re- 
ceive all  their  requirements  in  time  to  meet 
their  shipping  schedules.  Their  buyers  would 
be  forced  to  buy  from  an  area  that  enjoyed 
better  car  supply;  also,  there  Just  aren't 
enough  60  foot  flats  to  meet  the  demand  as 
indicated  by  the  subject  report.  The  basic 
reason  for  accepting  any  car  substitution  Is 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  shipping 
schedule  to  move  production  and  to  meet 
delivery  dates. 

Adequate  car  supply  and  service  would 
substantially  increase  the  earnings  of 
shipper,  carrier  and  receiver,  which  in  turn 
would  Improve  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment revenues  and  Insure  our  Nation 
against  serious  rail  transportation  problems 
during  an  emergency  or  war  period. 

SOUTHWEST  OREGON   SHIPPERS'  TRAFTIC 
ASSOCIATION     INC. 

The  following  statistics  are  complied  from 
reports  submitted  by  the  same  13  mllls_for 
the  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  These  reports 
are  submitted  weekly  by  each  mill.  They  are 
recorded  and  complied  weekly,  monthly  and 
yearly : 


Narrow 
door  40  ft 

Narrow 
door  50  ft 

Wide 

door  40 

and  50  It 

Total 

40  ft 

50  to 
60  ft 

Any  size 
40  to 
50  It 

Total 

1966: 

Ordered.. 
Supplied. 

nus . 

533' 

2,016 

■■       369 
2,056 

13,746 
8,988 

14.648 
14,208 

4 
619 

1,202 
834 

580 

1,786 
1.453 

Plus  or  m 

+1,483 

+1,687 

-4.758 

-440 

+615 

-368 

-580 

-333 

ipplled 

Percent  si 

378 

557 

65 

97 

1.548 

69  . 

81 

1967: 

Ordered.. 

553 

2,380 

291 
696 

13,352 

10,571 

14.196 
13,647 

14 

397 

1,260 
810 

423 
(') 

1.697 

Supplied. 

nus 

1.207 

Plus  or  m 

+1,827 

+405 

-2,781 

-549 

+383 

-450 

-423 

-490 

Percent  si 

ipplied 

nus 

403 

239 

79 

96 

2.836 

64  . 

71 

1968: 

Ordered.. 
Supplied. 

355 

2,960 

901 
691 

16,321 
13,472 

17,  577 
17.123 

21 
981 

1,982 
1,276 

646 
0) 

2,649 

2,257 

Plus  or  m 

+2.605 

-210 

-2.849 

-354 

+960 

-706 

-646 

-392 

Percent  supplied 

834 

77 

83 

97 

4,761 

64  . 

85 

•  See  note  (2). 
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NoTK.  (1)  More  narrow  door  box  cars  are 
supplied  than  ordered  because  the  mills  are 
forced  to  accept  substitutions  of  narrow  doors 
In  lieu  of  DD  or  Wide  doors  ordered  because 
of  railroads  Inability  to  supply.  The  same 
applies  on  50-60  foot  flats  where  40  footers 
•re  substituted. 

(3)  Some  mlll^  order  any  size  flat  (40'  or 
60')  and  accept  any  size  carrier  furnished. 
Size  furnished  shows  under  propwr  heading. 

(3)  This  report  emphasizes  the  shortages 
of  wide  door  boxes  and  50'-60'  flats. 

(4)  The  number  of  cars  shorted  were  not 
over  ordered  or  cancelled,  but  were  carried 
forward  as  back  orders.  These  mills  order 
daily  only  the  number  of  cars  that  they  can 
load  daily  If  supplied.  Some  mills  load  on  Sat- 
urday, Sunday  and  around  the  clock  in  order 
to  catch  up  back  orders  when  and  if  cars 
become  available. 

(Prepared  by:  O.  L.  Stewart,  February  18, 
1069.) 


AMBASSADOR  HARRIMAN  BEFORE 
NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

•  -  -  OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  28.  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  return 
of  W.  Averell  Harrlman  from  Paris 
marked  another  milestone  In  the  public 
service  career  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  On  February  5,  Ambas- 
sador Harrlman  was  the  luncheon  guest 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  where  he  dis- 
cussed the  outlook  for  the  negotiations 
taking  place  in  Paris  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  facets  of  our  relations  with 
Europe. 

An  excellent  report  of  his  luncheon  ap- 
pearance was  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  the  next  day,  February  6.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sun's  re- 
port of  the  luncheon  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

Taoop  Reduction  Forecast  Soon — Rarximan 
Sats  Stand  Bt  Saigon  Rctaxoeo  ErroRT 
Washington,  February  5. — There  Is  a  good 
chance  that  withdrawal  of  "some"  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam  can  begin 
"very  soon."  W.  AvereU  Harrlman  told  a  Na- 
tional Press  Club  luncheon  gathering  here 
today. 

The  77-year-old  New  Yorker,  whom  Presi- 
dent Johnson  entrusted  with  the  Job  of  get- 
ting Vietnam  peace  talks  started  In  Paris, 
added  that  North  Vietnam  had  scaled  down 
Its  military  operations  last  November  In  a 
way  that  "would  have  jiutlfled  removal  of 
some  of  our  troops." 

BSCALATXD  nOHTINO 

Such  a  withdrawal  might  already  have  be- 
gun but  for  the  retarding  effect  of  Saigon's 
stand  on  peace-talks  prerequisites  and  a  con- 
sequent delay  of  the  Paris  parley's  start  un- 
tU  January  25.  he  also  anerted. 

North  Vietnam  has  reversed  course  In  the 
Interim  with  the  result  that  'the  flgbt- 
Ijog  has  escalated,"  he  said,  adding  that  be 
nevertheless  hopes  for  an  "early  discussion" 
among  the  Paris  confer«es  of  problems  re- 
lated to  the  withdrawal  Issue. 

"I  think  our  minimum  objectives  can  be 
realized,  but  we  better  get  rid  of  those  peo- 
ple who  want  to  escalate  our  objectlvee," 
be  said  at  a  later  point  after  asserting: 

"We  want  to  reduce  the  violence,  reduc* 
United  States  casualties  and  get  th»  boys 
headed  home." 
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He  added  that  he  hopes  this  can  be  done 
"either  by  agreement  [at  Parts]  or  by  mu- 
tual example." 

Introduced  as  a  "thus-far  frustrated  man 
of  peace,"  Mr.  Harrlman,  who  was  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  chief  agent  for  Vietnam 
peace-making  from  December,  1906,  until  th» 
Johnson  administration's  end,  said  he  had 
been  asked  by  President  Nixon  to  "stay  on 
for  consultation  for  30  days." 

But  he  does  not  expect  to  be  "consulted." 
he  said,  adding — when'  asked  what  he  ex- 
pects President  Nixon's  projected  European 
trip  to  accomplish — that  "Mr.  Nixon  has  not 
consulted  me  since  he  has  been  in  the  White 
Hou«e." 

AGRXXMXNT    T7NBUKB 

Nevertheless,  "I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can 
60  help  him  on  Vietnam,"  he  said.  But  be 
took  care  to  limit  his  support  to  that  fleld 
saying  that  "I'm  not  sure  that  I  agree  with 
him"  on  other  matters. 

Asked  about  his  personal  plans,  Mr.  Harrl- 
man, who,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
from  1964  to  1958,  when  he  was  Oovemor  of 
New  York,  has  been  in  federal  service  almost 
continuously  since  1933,  said: 

"If  my  wife  and  I  ever  leave  Washington 
again,  it  wlU  be  'too  soon'." 

PLANS  TO  TALK 

He  is  "going  to  do  a  certain  amotint  of 
talking"  but  has  not  made  up  his  mind  about 
"writing,"  he  said,  for  men  wrtte  their  mem- 
oirs chiefly  to  prove  themselves  "always 
right"  and  "I  have  sometimes  been  wrong." 

But.  he  eulded.  "I  don't  care  to  write  a  book 
entitled  'When  I  Was  Wrong.'  " 

Mr.  Harrlman 's  audience  Inoluded  Comellu 
Bogdan.  Romania's  ambassador  here,  and 
that  moved  him  to  remark  that  "the  Ro- 
manian government  is  among  those  that  have 
done  all  they  could  to  get  (Vietnam)  peace 
negotiations  started." 

He  added  a  like  tribute  to  Poland's  gov- 
ernment and  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which,  he  said,  had  "been  extremely  helpful 
both  In  October  and  more  recently  when  we 
settled   the  procedural  questions"  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Harrlman  also  singled  out  two  fellow 
occupants  of  the  dais  who  are  bis  neighbors 
m  Washington — Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  {R.,  Ky.)  and  Senator  Gale  W.  Mc- 
Qee  (D.,  Wyo.  >.  The  Kentucktan  is  "my  fa- 
vorite Republican  senator."  he  said,  before 
adding  that  "perhaps  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  make  some  sense"  now 
that  Senator  McGee  has  been  added  to  it. 

Clark  M.  Clifford.  President  Johnson's  last 
Secretary  of  Defense,  also  was  at  the  head 
table,  and  Mr.  Harrlman  asserted  he  had 
read  the  transcripts  of  Mr.  Clifford's  tele- 
casts In  December  and  January  criticizing 
Saigon's  stand  and  calling  for  an  early  start 
of  American  troop  withdrawals. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF   XLUNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  19.  1969 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 

occasion  of  the  Slst  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia, that  nation's  Consul-General,  Mr. 
Petras  P.  Dauzvardis.  in  Chicago,  made 
a  learned  and  eloquent  presentation  of 
Lithuania's  legitimate  claims  to  full  part- 
nership in  the  family  of  free  nations. 
In  that  Mr.  Dauzvardis  presently 
resides  In  my  district,  it  is  fitting  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
his  thoughtful  and  yet  poignant  state- 
ment. 


Also  included  herewith  Is  the  memo- 
randum of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charge  d'Affaires 
of  Lithuania  which  Consul  General 
Dauzvardis  Included  In  his  remarks. 

The  items  follow: 
Remarks  op  Consitl  General  or  Litrtania, 

Pktras  p.  Dauzvardis,  on  the  Occasion  op 

Lithuania's  Independence  Dat,  Febhuabt 

16 

Liberty  to  a  nation  Is  the  same  as  good 
health  to  a  person;  Independence  to  a  state 
is  like  life  itself  to  an  individual. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  memorable  statement 
and  the  United  States  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence affirm  that  "these  truths  are  evi- 
dent: that  all  people  (nations)  are  created 
free  and  equal";  they  are  Creator-endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  them 
the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  and  the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — the  right 
to  shape  their  own  destiny,  the  right  to  self- 
determination. 

These  rights  are  reaffirmed  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter's  preamble:  ".  .  .  reaffirm 
faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the 
dignity  of  worth  of  the  human  person.  In  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  na- 
tions large  and  small."  The  Charter  then 
goes  on:  Art.  1:  ".  .  .  Respect  for  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
of  peoples  .  .  ."  and  Art.  2:  "All  members 
shall  refrain  In  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  state." 

Regrettably,  not  all  member-states  live  up 
to  these  noble  principles  and  their  own 
solemn  pledges  and  obligations.  One  such 
state  is  the  Soviet  Union,  which  violates  not 
only  moral  and  International  law,  but  even 
Its  own  treaties.  It  had  with  Lithuania 
treaties  of  peace,  non-aggression  and  mutual 
aid  The  principles  enumerated  In  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter  were  part  of  these  pacts, 
yet  the  Soviets  trampled  them  underfoot. 
As  she  did  in  Czechoslovakia  recently,  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  and  occupied  Lithu- 
ania in  1940  by  military  force,  and  con- 
tinues to  rule,  exploit  and  grttdually  an- 
nihilate the  country.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  biggest  imperialist  and 
colonial,  foreign  territory-grabbing  power. 

President  Nixon  pictured  the  Soviet  iig- 
gresslon  and  the  occupation  and  plight  of 
Lithuania  and  her  neighbor  states  as: 

"The  forcible  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
Republics — Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia — 
into  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
1940,  win  long  be  remembered  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  Imposition  of  totalitarianism  upon 
small  and  helpless  countries. 

"The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
this  act  of  aggression,  and  maintains  as  an 
official  position,  that  the  people  of  these 
countries  be  allowed  to  determine  their  own 
destinies. 

"In  committing  aggression  against  the 
Baltic  countries,  the  Soviets  violated  not  only 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  international  law,  but 
offended  the  standards  of  common  human 
decency. 

".  .  .  We  cannot  condone  Soviet  Imperi- 
alism, whether  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia 
or  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States. 

"It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  brave  peo- 
ples of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  E:stonla — 
countries  with  which  many  Americans  have 
deep  and  close  ties — will  again  enter  the 
ranks  of  free  nations." 

The  Lithuanian  nation  Is  extremely  grate- 
ful for  this  statement  as  well  as  for  the 
recent  statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  and  other  similar  expressions 
by  leading  American  statesmen.  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanian  nation  hope  and  wait  for 
realistic  support  for  the  Just  cause  of  free- 
dom and  Independence  from  the  great  free 
powers  and  all  freedom-loving  government* 
and  peoples. 
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It  is  sad  to  relate  that  up  to  now  neither 
the  United  Nations  nor  the  leaders  of  free 
nations  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia  and  other 
victims  of  Soviet  aggression  and  Im- 
perialism. 

It  seems  that  now  the  time  has  come  to  ac- 
tivate the  problem  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Baltic  States,  for  which  purpose  there  are 
several  ways  and  means.  One  such  means  for 
discussing  the  question  could  be  the  Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  United  States  Oongresa 
in  its  1965-66  session,  which  reads: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

"(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

"(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples." 

Another  means  Is  the  United  Nation's  res- 
olution on  colonialism  and  the  restoration  of 
independence.  This  is  the  method  proposed 
by  Professor  of  International  Law,  S.  Prakash 
Slnha  (of  India),  based  on  the  said  resolu- 
tion and  on  the  right  to  self-determination. 
He  terms  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  as 
"contiguous  colonies"  of  the  Soviet  empire. 
Former  British  Foreign  Minister  Lord  Home 
called  them  "the  world's  newest  Russian 
colonies."  Former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  late  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  described  Soviet  colonialism  as: 
"The  Soviet  colonial  system  Is  most  cruel  and 
oppressive."  Which  Is  something  we  know 
very  well. 

The  third  method  Is  a  revolution  of  sorts; 
an  attempt  to  secede  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  accordance  with,  and  to  test,  Its  own  con- 
stitution which  states  that  the  right  of  seces- 
sion is  reserved  for  each  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  republics. 

Probably  the  moet  realistic  measure  would 
be  the  first  of  the  above  mentioned,  since 
Lithuania  de  jure  still  is  an  Independent 
state  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  occupant  withdraw  from  its  terri- 
tory with  all  Its  forces  and  personnel  and 
restore  self-government  to  Its  people — to  the 
Lithuanian  nation. 

This  Is  what  the  free  portion  of  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  demands,  and  for  which  she 
requests  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
free  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world — for 
the  liberation  of  Lithuania  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuania's  independence. 
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people  for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence. 

The  United  States  Government,  by  Its  con- 
tinued refusal  to  recognize  the  forcible  In- 
corporation of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  alarms  Its  belief  In  the  right  of  Lith- 
uania to  self-determination. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  P.  Rogers. 


POLITTCAL   ACTIVITY    OF   UTILITY 
CORPORATIONS— DANVILLE,  VA. 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  B.C.,  February  11, 1969. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas, 
Charge  d'Affaires  Of  Lithuania. 

Dear  Mr.  Chabge  d'Ajtaires:  It  Is  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  I  extend  to  you  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence. 

Lithuania's  history  Is  distinguished  by  the 
courage  of  its  patriots  and  the  fortitude  of 
Its  people  m  adversity.  These  vital  qualities 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation  were  tested  many 
times  during  periods  of  foreign  domination, 
and  in  1918  Lithuania  took  Its  Just  place  in 
the  community  of  nations  with  the 
proclamation  of  Its  Independence.  The 
forcible  Incorporation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1640  frustrated  this  achieve- 
ment. In  this  new  time  of  trial,  the  Lith- 
uanians have  nevertheless  shown  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  their  national  cul- 
ture and  consciousness.  Americans  and  free 
men  everywhere  look  with  deep  sympathy 
upon    the    aspirations    of    the    Lithuanian 


OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  28,  1969 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  political 
expenditures  by  utility  corporations  are 
no  recent  development.  They  hire  ad- 
vertising or  public  relations  firms  to 
malign  candidates  they  do  not  like.  They 
transport  candidates  they  do  like  In  com- 
pany aircraft.  Their  network  of  local 
managers  and  retained  attorneys  han- 
dle political  assigrunents.  They  con- 
tribute regularly  to  certain  types  of 
political  education  and  action  organiza- 
tions. The  costs  of  most  activity  of  this 
nature  are  not  reported  as  political  ex- 
penditures. They  are  Included  as  operat- 
ing expenses,  paid  for  by  consumers. 

What  Is  new  in  this  field  is  the  in- 
creased political  activity  of  the  power  In- 
dustry at  the  mimicipal  level.  The  aim  of 
this  increased  political  activity  is  ac- 
quisition by  the  electric  power  Industry, 
already  the  Nation's  largest,  of  city- 
owned  electric  systems,  whose  ability  to 
provide  their  customers  with  more  power 
at  lower  cost  embarrasses  the  Investor- 
owned  utilities.  If  this  small  yardstick  of 
competition  provided  by  the  municipals 
can  be  removed,  the  I O  U's  will  be  better 
able  to  Increase  their  rates  and  profits. 
On  this  point,  although  I  O  U  profits  are 
at  an  alltlme  high— return  on  their 
common  stock  equity  averaged  12.8  per- 
cent in  1967 — they  also  have  pending  an 
alltime  record  high  of  requests  for  rate 
Increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  review  briefly  the 
current  situation  on  political  activity  of 
I  O  Us  in  the  field  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

The  mayor  of  Detroit  has  proposed  to 
sell  the  city's  public  lighting  facilities  to 
Detroit  Edison,  whose  chief  executive, 
■Walker  Clsler,  was  the  mayor's  campaign 
treasurer.  The  municipal  system  in  Alle- 
gan, Mich.,  has  been  acquired  by  Con- 
sumers Power  which,  despite  its  name.  Is 
an  investor-owned  utility.  Watervllle, 
Ohio,  sold  its  system  to  Toledo  Edison. 
Northern  States  Power  of  Minnesota — 
an  unregulated  utility  which  possibly 
was  miffed  because  the  citizens  of  Le 
Sueur,  Minn.,  have  again  declined  to  sell 
their  system — Is  starting  sellout  cam- 
paigns in  six  other  Minnesota  cities. 
There  are  sellout  campaigns  in  five  Ohio 
cities  and  towns  including  Caldwell, 
which  a  subsidiary  of  American  Electric 
Power,  a  New  York  holding  company.  Is 
after. 

Danville,  Va.,  ovmer  of  one  of  the 
oldest  municipal  systems  In  the  United 
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states,  Is  now  in  a  do-or-dle  struggle 
with  another  American  Electric  Power 
subsidiary,  the  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
Here  are  the  facts  on  that  situation. 

Danville  has  generated  90  percent  of 
its  own  power  since  it  commenced  opera- 
tion in  1885.  The  issue  is  whether  Dan- 
ville can  continue  in  the  power  business 
or  whether  the  power  company  will  take 
over  the  system. 

On  September  12, 1967,  an  election  was 
held  in  Danville  putting  to  the  voters  the 
question  of  whether  to  issue  some  $9,- 
000,000  of  revenue  bonds  to  add  generat- 
ing capacity  to  the  city  system.  Officials 
of  the  city  of  Danville  say  that  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  were  so  satu- 
rated with  propaganda  from  the  power 
company  that  it  was  virtually  Impossible 
to  have  a  representative  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  voters.  Nevertheless,  out 
of  about  9,000  votes  cast,  the  bond  issue 
was  defeated  by  only  43  votes. 

The  Danville  officials  say  they  esti- 
mate conservatively  that  the  power 
company  spent  $50,000  in  its  1967  propa- 
ganda campaign. 

The  effect  of  the  propaganda  was 
largely  Intended  to  lead  the  people  of 
Danville  to  believe  that  the  revenue 
bonds  sought  to  be  issued  would  some- 
how reduce  the  ability  of  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  for  the  needs  of  schools, 
sewers,  and  other  general  civic  obliga- 
tions. ^.  . 
The  power  company  m  a  radio  spot 
announcement  asked  whether  these 
events  were  transpiring  in  "Danville, 
Va.,  or  Danville,  Russia." 

Subsequent  to  the  bond  election,  on 
January  11,  1968,  Danville  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, alleging  among  other  things, 
restraint  of  trade  by  the  power  company 
in  violation  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
This  case  remains  on  FPC's  docket  but 
has  yet  to  come  to  hearing.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  currently  is  investi- 
gating the  charges. 

The  City  Council  of  Danville,  some 
months  ago,  armovmced  the  holding  of 
another  bond  referendum  election.  The 
date  selected  for  the  election  was  March 
18,  1969.  Again  the  power  company 
pulled  up  its  heavy  artillery  and  com- 
menced a  barrage  of  propaganda 
through  press,  radio,  and  television.  The 
propaganda  barrage  has  been  so  steady 
during  recent  weeks  that  the  council  has 
decided  to  call  off  the  election  for  the 
time  being. 

The  council  resolved  to  defer  the  ref- 
erendum "tmtll  such  time  as  said  coun- 
cil may  feel  that  Appalachian's  inter- 
ference has  been  diminished  or  obviated 
and  that  there  exists  a  proper  climate 
In  whicii  the  matter  can  be  considered 
with  mature  and  cool  judgment."  Fur- 
ther, stated  the  city  coimcil: 

The  very  important  decision  of  whether 
Danville  shall  or  shall  not  expand  its  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  cannot  be  fairly 
presented  to  the  voters  In  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  emotionalism,  half-truths, 
misinformation,  accusations,  and  recrimina- 
tions. 

One  of  the  newspaper  ads  run  In 
Danville  papers  falsely  Implies  that 
money  spent  for  expansion  of  the  power 
system  denies  needed  dollars  to  schools. 
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police,  and  street  Improvements.  Another 
attempts  to  tell  the  people  of  Danville 
that  growth  of  the  electric  department  Is 
a  bad  thing.  Another  follows  the  "home- 
town folks"  theme  common  to  utility 
ads.  "Now  Appalachian  Has  a  DanvUle 
Address — 539  Main  Street,"  reads  the  ad. 
by  the  comp>any  which  serves  no  resi- 
dential customers  in  the  city,  no  com- 
mercial customers,  and  but  one  indus- 
trial customer. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  Co.  and  its  sub- 
sidiary in  Danville  provide  further  proof 
of  the  political  activities  of  utility  cor- 
porations. Such  activity  was  piously  dis- 
claimed by  Virginia  utilities  earlier  this 
month,  following  a  discussion  of  such 
activity  between  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
Virginia  State  Senator  Henry  Howell, 
who  was  testifying  on  3.  607.  the  utility 
consumers"  counsel  bill. 

Anyone  who  has  eyes  to  read  and  ears 
to  hear  Imows  that  utilities  are  up  to 
their  $yebrows  in  political  affairs — with 
their  customers'  money.  I  sometimes 
ponder  the  effect  of  the  Insistence  of 
utility  ofBcials  upon  denying  the  truth. 
A  younger  and  more  truthful  genera- 
tion than  ours  tells  it  as  It  is.  A  sub- 
stantial segment  of  that  younger  gen- 
eration has  become  disaffected,  because 
of  the  perpetuation  of  myths  about  our 
society,  myths  that  are  perpetuated  by 
the  power  Industry.  Secure  from  comoe- 
tition  and  assured  large  profits,  the  in- 
dustry alleges  unfair  competition,  por- 
traying Itself  as  a  fullbaclc  tackled  by 
the  referee.  Controlled  by  relatively  few 
men.  the  Industry  contends  that  its 
ownership — which  implies  control — re- 
sides among  the  millions  of  ordinary 
stocltholders.  Sheltered  by  Government, 
with  market,  price,  and  profit  assured, 
it  preaches  that  It  is  the  essence  of  free 
enterprise.  Indeed,  according  to  a  news 
story  this  month.  Virginia  Electric  Ac 
Power  has  taken  some  200  Virvinia  high 
school  students  on  a  trip  to  learn  about 
the  power  industry  and  free  enterprise. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  industry  less  versed 
in  the  realities  oUfree  enterprise  than 
the  Government-protected  utility  mo- 
nopolies. It  was  this  same  utility.  Vir- 
ginia Electric  tt  Power,  which  bragged. 
in  its  report  on  its  1965  annual  meeting, 
about  its  successful  political  activity  In 
gutting  the  Appalachla  bill. 

I  quote  from  that  brochure  the  para- 
graph entitled  "Free  Enterprise  and  the 
Utilities": 

You  are  all  aware  of  our  concern  with  Fed- 
eral encroachment  In  the  areas  of  free  enter- 
prise. A  real  threat  of  this  nature  to  the  elec- 
tric utilities  In  the  east  developed  last  year. 
I  refer  to  the  Appalachla  legislation  which, 
as  originally  proposed,  contemplated  fed- 
erally financed  generating  plants  In  the  coal 
fields.  VEPCO  and  other  Investor-owned 
utilities  cooperated  to  oppose  this  with  all 
the  energy  at  their  command.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  Appalachla  legislation  as 
enacted  forbids  the  use  of  any  of  the  pres- 
ently appropriated  funds  for  the  construction 
of  electric  utility  facilities,  though  the  sub- 
ject of  developing  mine-mouth  plants  Is  to 
be  studied  by  the  Commission  provided  for 
by  the  law.  Tou  may  rest  assured  that  we 
will  use  every  proper  means  at  our  disposal 
to  combat  Federal  encroachment  .  .  . 

By  utility  standards,  then,  Federal  as- 
sistance toward  the  development  of  a  re- 
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glon's  principal  resource  is  bad — unless 
the  utilities  are  assured  that  they,  rather 
than  the  local  people,  will  control  and 
benefit  from  it.  By  utility  standards  It  is 
noble,  and  in  the  best  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise,  for  a  distant  com- 
pany to  spend  its  customers'  money  to 
prevent  citizens  of  a  city  such  as  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  from  providing  themselves 
with  their  own  electricity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  that 
some  group  investigate  and  analjrze  the 
tactics  used  by  the  power  industry  in  its 
attempts  to  weaken  local  government. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  of 
the  Danville  City  Council  and  some  of  the 
newspaper  ads  that  have  been  placed  in 
the  Danville  papers  by  Appalachian 
Power  and  the  New  Day  for  Danville 
Committee.  It  is  the  local  front  organiza- 
tion for  American  Electric  Power,  whose 
president,  Donald  C.  Cook,  wants  only  a 
dozen  power  systems  in  this  coimtry. 
That  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
eCQcient,  city-owned  systems  which  sell 
power  cheaper  than  he  does. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

RsaoLtrnoN  69-27 
A  resolution  requesting  the  corporation 
court  of  OanvlUe  to  reecind  and  allow  the 
city  to  withdraw  the  order  of  Wednesday 
the  29th  day  of  January  1069.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  an  election  to  determine  whether  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  city  of  DanvUle  shaU 
approve  the  Issuance  of  til. 000.000  bonds 
of  the  city;  such  order  establishing  pro- 
cedures and  setting  the  date  for  such 
election 

Whereas,  by  Order  of  the  Corporation 
Court  of  the  City  of  Danville  a  bond  election 
to  determine  whether  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  City  wlU  approve  the  issuance  of  $11,000.- 
000  bonds  of  the  Electric  Department  of  the 
City  Is  presently  set  for  March  18.  1969;  and. 
Whereas,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  City  of  DanvUle  Appalachian 
Electric  Power  Company  has  injected  Itself 
into  the  local  affairs  of  the  City  of  DanvUle 
to  the  extent  that  It  appears  that  the  Issue  of 
the  expansion  of  the  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities of  the  City  cannot  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  City  of  Danville  In  an  un- 
emotional climate  where  fair  consideration 
can  be  given  by  the  electorate:  and. 

Whereas,  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany has  heretofore  In  1967  injected  Itself 
into  Danville's  local  affairs,  and  at  that  time 
disseminated  a  large  amount  of  propaganda 
designed  to  defeat  the  bond  referendum, 
which  activities  on  the  part  of  Appalachian 
became  the  subject  matter  In  part  of  a  peti- 
tion by  the  City  of  Danville  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  investigate  Appala- 
chian's efforts  in  engaging  In  local  poUtlcal 
issues  praying  that  Appalachian  be  enjoined 
or  restrained  from  any  such  future  activity; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  not  as  yet  nUed  upon  this  part  of  the 
petition  of  the  City  of  Danville;  and. 

Whereas,  Appalachian  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  ruling  is  again  injecting  Itself  into  the 
local  affairs  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  Dan- 
ville in  even  a  larger  scale  than  In  1967,  hav- 
ing opened  an  office  In  the  City  of  Danville 
and  advertised  that  such  office  is  designed  to 
disseminate  Information  concerning  the  up- 
coming bond  referendum;  and. 

Whereas,  Appalachian  has  made  public 
statements  both  through  the  press  and  radio 
that  its  purpose  In  Danville  and  its  office  In 
DanvUle  is  to  affect  the  bond  referendum; 
and. 
Whereas,  it  Is  the  Judgment  of  this  gov- 
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eming  body  that  with  such  activities  as  are 
being  conducted  by  Appalachian  presently 
and  In  the  absence  of  a  restraining  order 
from  the  Federal  Power  Oommisston  that  the 
very  Important  decision  of  whether  Danville 
shall  or  shall  not  expand  its  electric  generat- 
ing faculties  cannot  be  fairly  presented  to 
the  voters  In  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
emotionalism,  half-truths,  misinformation, 
accusations  and  recriminations;   and. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  body 
that  the  issue  of  expanding  the  electric  gen- 
erating faculties  is  too  important  to  the 
future  of  the  City  and  its  citizens  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  again  In  any  such  atmos- 
phere: and. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  body 
that  this  matter  should  t>e  delayed  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  take  whatever  corrective 
action  It  may  to  restrain  Appalachian  from 
Interfering  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  City  of 
DanvUle. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Danville  that  It  does  hereby 
request  the  Corporation  Court  of  Danville  to 
rescind  and  allow  the  City  to  withdraw  its 
Order  of  Wednesday  the  29th  day  of  January, 
1969,  In  The  Matter  Of  An  Elecion  To  De- 
termine Whether  The  Qualified  Voters  Of 
The  City  of  Danville  Shall  Apmxive  The  Is- 
suance Of  •  11,000.000  Bonds  6f  The  City, 
such  Order  establishing  procedures  and  set- 
ting the  date  for  such  election,  granting 
leave  to  said  CouncU  to  reapply  to  the  Court 
for  an  appropriate  referendum  date  in  the 
future  at  such  time  as  said  CouncU  may  feel 
that  Appalachian's  Interference  has  been  di- 
minished or  obviated  and  that  there  exists  a 
proper  climate  In  which  the  matter  can  be 
considered  with  mature  and  cool  Judgment; 
and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  City  At- 
torney is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Court  an  appro- 
priate Order  to  accomplish  same. 

Approved : 

D.  L.  Aiurr,  MD.. 

Vice  Mayor. 

Attest: 

R.  L.  Haix, 

Clerk. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  Resolution  No.  69-2.7 
presented  and  adopted  February  21.  1969. 

R.  L.  Hall, 
Clerk  0/  CovLfteil. 

[From  the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee.  Feb.  15.  1969] 

We  Need  an  Sll. 000.000  Oekxrator  Like  Wi 

Need  Anotkek  Hole  in  Main  Street 

All  over  the  country  cities  like  DanvUle 
which  furnish  electric  service  to  their  citizens 
are  getting  out  of  the  power  generating  busi- 
ness. They  still  distribute  electricity  to  their 
citizens  and  they  still  make  a  profit — a  much 
bigger  profit  than  they  would  make  by 
generating  their  own  power.  Meanwhile  the 
voters  of  Danville  are  being  asked  to  approve 
an  til  million  bond  Issue  to  add  to  the  City's 
power  generating  capacity.  Danville — like 
those  other  cities — has  many  needs:  better 
streets,  more  schools,  stronger  police  force 
and  fire  department,  parks  and  more  new 
Industry.  All  of  these  call  for  sp>endlng  public 
funds.  But  what  are  the  voters  being  asked  to 
approve?  A  bond  Issue  for  a  steam  generator! 
Let's  put  first  things  first  and  keep  Danville 
moving. 

Vote  no  March  18. 

New  Day  for  Danville  Committee:  John  W. 
DaxUel.  Chairman — C.  A  Carr.  Co-Chalr- 
man — Olenn  E.  HUe,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

(From  the  DanvlUe  (Va.)  Bee.  Feb.  19.  1969] 
Is  Treux  No  End  to  Increased  Spending?  Not 

If    Yoo    Vote    fob    an    ?l  1.000.000    Bond 

Debt 

The  voters  of  DanvUle  pre  being  asked  to 
approve  an  811  million  bond  issue  on 
March  18  to  purchase  and  Install  a  65,000 
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kilowatt  steam  turbine  generator  for  the  Oltf 
Electric  Department.  City  Hall  Is  calUng 
for  approval  of  this  bond  issue  on  the  grounds 
that  Danville  electric  needs  are  growing  at  the 
rate  of  6Vi  P«r  cent  per  year.  What  City  Hall 
hasn't  told  the  voters  of  DanvUle  Is  that 
this  $11  mlUion  la  Just  the  beginning.  At 
DanvlUe's  present  rate  of  growth — and  who's 
to  say  It  won't  increase — the  City  would 
need  to  call  for  a  $13  million  bond  election  to 
add  a  66,000  kilowatt  unit  in  1976  and  a  $21 
million  bond  elecUon  to  add  a  100.000  kilo- 
watt unit  in  1980.  We  think  the  taxpayers 
ought  to  know  what  they  have  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

Vote  no  March  18. 

New  Day  For  DanvlUe  Committee:  John  W. 
Daniel,  Chairman;  C.  A.  Carr.  Co-Chair- 
man;  Glenn  E.  Hlle.  Secretary-Secretary. 

[From  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register,  Feb.  18, 

1969) 
You've  Got  a  Lot  More  To  Look  Forward  to 

ige9     - $11,000,000 

1972        * 13,000,000 

1974    .. 21,000,000 

The  voters  of  DanvlUe  are  being  asked  to 
approve  an  $11  million  bond  Issue  on  March 
18  to  purchase  and  Install  a  65,000  kilowatt 
steam  turbine  generator  for  the  City  Electric 
Department.  City  Hall  is  calling  for  approval 
of  this  bond  issue  on  the  grounds  that  Dan- 
ville's electric  needs  are  growing  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  cent  per  year.  What  City  HaU 
hasn't  told  the  voters  of  Danville  is  that  this 
Sll  mUllon  Is  Just  the  beginning.  At  Dan- 
ville's present  rate  of  growth — and  who's  to 
say  It  won't  Increase — the  City  would  need  to 
caU  lor  a  $13  million  bond  election  to  add  a 
65,000  kUowatt  unit  In  1975  and  a  $21  mUllon 
bond  election  to  add  a  100,000  kilowatt  unit 
ii\  1980.  We  think  the  taxpayers  ought  to 
know  what  they  have  to  look  forward  to. 

Vote  no  March  IB. 

New  Day  For  Danville  Committee:  John 
W.  Daniel,  Chairman;  C.  A.  Carr,  Oo-Chalr- 
man;   Olenn  E.  Hlle.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ten  Good  Reasons  To  Vote  No 
New  Day  for  DanvUle  Committee,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  826,  Danville,  Virginia. 

Don't  ije  a  "yes  man"  for  city  hall,  vote 
no  March  18. 

(From  the  DanvlUe  (Va.)   Register,  Feb.  21, 

1969] 
For    $11,000,000    Tket    Prokiss    You    An 

Electric  Rate  Reduction — Sounds  a  Ltitle 

Phont,  Doesn't  It? 

We  think  the  Danville  City  CouncU  has 
again  underestimated  the  InteUlgence  of  the 
Citizens.  In  their  efforts  to  get  an  $11  million 
bond  issue  approved  by  the  voters  on  March 
18,  they  have  informally  promised  to  give  the 
City's  electric  customers  a  5  per  cent  rate  re- 
duction— if  the  bonds  are  approved.  At  the 
same  time  the  Council  Is  warning  property 
owners  to  get  ready  for  an  increased  property 
tax.  In  the  first  place,  people  in  the  area 
around  Danville  who  are  served  by  a  private 
power  company  got  a  5  per  cent  reduction 
two  years  ago.  In  the  second  place,  how  much 
good  Is  a  two-year  late  5  per  cent  rate  reduc- 
tion going  to  do  the  citizens  of  Danville  if 
their  property  taxes  are  increased  by  50  per 
cent? 

Vote  no  March  18. 

New  Day  For  Danville  Committee:  John  W. 
Daniel,  Chairman;  C.  A.  Carr,  Oo-Chalrman. 
I  Prom  the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee.  Feb.  17,  1969) 
Now  Appalachia  Has  a  Danville  Address — 
539  Main  Street 
After  being  part  of  the  DanvUle  scene  for 
more  than  30  years,  we  assiimed  that  most 
of  the  folks  in  town  know  who  we  are  and 
how  we  op>erate.  Some  of  the  things  we  have 
been  hearing  recently,  however,  Indicate  that 
this  Isn't  true. 
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So  we  are  opening  an  Information  Center 
In  downtown  DanvUle  to  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  us  questions. 

We'll  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  pjn.  Monday 
through  Friday.  And  If  you  have  a  question 
about  electric  rates,  industrial  development, 
generating  faclUties  or  the  upcoming  bond 
election,  please  come  by  and  see  us.  We're 
keeping  a  light  In  the  window. 

DanvUle  has  good  connections. 

Appalachian  Power  Co. 


[From  the  Danville  (Va.)  Commercial  Appeal, 

Feb.  17,  1969) 

APCO  Opens  Office 

Appalachian  Power  Company  will  open  an 
Information  center  in  downtown  Danville  to- 
day. 

The  office,  at  539  Main  Street,  will  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  9  ajn.  untU  5 
pjn.  "Indefinitely",  said  D.  C.  Kennedy,  di- 
vision manager. 

"This  office  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  citizens  of  DanvUle  a  convenient 
source  of  information  about  Appalachian,  its 
relationship  with  the  City  of  Danville  and  the 
March  18  bond  referendum,"  he  said. 

James  E.  Jones,  Appalachian  manager  for 
the  Danville  area,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
office  and  wiU  be  there  most  of  the  time 
during  office  hours,  Kennedy  said. 

Kennedy  pointed  out  that  Appalachian  first 
began  serving  a  Danville  industry  in  1933 
when  It  connected  to  Dan  River  Mills.  The 
power  company  was  tied  into  the  City  Elec- 
tric System  during  World  War  II  and  was 
connected  to  the  city  system  again  in  1960. 

He  said  that  presently  Appalachian  is  fur- 
nishing approximately  20  percent  of  Dan- 
ville's electric  needs. 


MARITIME  OUTLOOK:  1969— AD- 
DRESS BY  EDWIN  M.  HOOD. 
PRESIDENT  OF  SHIPBUILDERS 
COUNCIL    OP    AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  28.  1969 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
known  that  I  have  for  the  past  years 
fought  vigorously  for  a  new  merchant 
marine  policy  that  would  regain  for  the 
United  States  its  rightful  place  as  the 
world's  leader  in  shipping. 

I  have  just  read  a  most  thoughtful  ad- 
dress on  this  subject  to  the  AFL-CIO 
Trades  Department  Seminar  by  Mr.  Ed- 
win M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America.  To  share 
Mr.  Hood's  cogent  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Edwin  M.  Hood,  President,  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America  on  "Mari- 
time Outlook:  1969",  Before  AFL-CIO 
Maritime  Trade  Department  Seminar, 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  discussion  of  the  maritime 
outlook  for  1969. 

No  assessment  of  the  future,  however, 
should  be  made  without  first  recognizing  In- 
fluences of  the  past.  For  much  too  long,  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  Indeed  been 
an  enigma  wrapped  with  inadequacies,  frus- 
trations, disappointments  and  controversies. 
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Much  of  the  fault.  In  the  more  recent  past, 
can  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  national  vision 
and  to  the  attitudes  of  Administration  lead- 
ers. One  of  Winston  Churchill's  classic  re- 
marks describes  well  this  state  of  mind  as 
affecting  the  U.S.  maritime  problem:  'They 
were  decided  only  to  be  undecided,  resolved 
to  be  irresolute,  adamant  for  drift,  aU-power- 
ful  for  Impotency." 

The  appropriateness  of  such  an  evaluation 
can  be  measured  by  a  concession  made  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1969 — Just  three  days  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  He  said : 
"We  have  starved  our  maritime  service — our 
merchant  marine — at  a  very  dangerous  time 
in  world  history." 

This  is  the  same  national  leader  who  in 
late  1965  called  for  an  expanded  merchant 
marine  and  shipbuilding  effort,  and  who  de- 
clared in  early  1968:  "The  United  States 
must  have  a  maritime  policy  If  it  is  to  re- 
main as  a  maritime  power." 

This  is  the  same  spokesman  for  the  na- 
tional Administration  whose  leader.  President 
Johnson,  promised,  in  hie  1956  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress,  "a  new  policy 
for  our  merchant  marine" — a  promise  which 
had  not  been  fulfilled  when  the  curtain  came 
down  on  January  20. 

While  much  blame  can  obviously  be  as- 
signed to  the  omissions  and  failures  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  during 
the  last  four  years,  the  various  elements  of 
the  maritime  community  are  not  completely 
immune  from  blame  for  the  present  precari- 
ous state  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Perhaps  there  has  already  been  too  much 
publicity  about  conditions  or  situations  that 
separate  a  particular  segment  from  another, 
and  not  enough  unpubllclzed  effort  to  bring 
opposing  views  and  groups  together.  Plainly, 
there  has  not  been  enough  "pulling  together" 
for  the  common  good,  and  the  popular  Im- 
pression of  the  merchant  marine  Is  one 
largely  composed  from  continuing  reports  of 
internecine  differences  and  public  squabbles. 
As  a  consequence,  a  much  needed  ground- 
swell  of  public  support  for  correction  of  the 
nation's  serious  maritime  Ills  has  failed  to 
develop. 

Against  this  background,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  opening  passage  in  that  memorable 
poem,  Casey  at  the  Bat:  "The  outlook  wasn't 
brilliant  lor  the  Mudvllle  nine  that  day."  The 
last  line  of  the  last  stanza  from  the  same 
poem  might  also  be  recalled:  ".  .  .  there  is  no 
Joy  In  MudvUle,  great  Casey  has  struck  out." 
On  the  basis  of  the  dismal  and  alarming 
statistics,  which  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  It  would  seem  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  whose  greatness  in  yesteryears 
has  been  frequently  applauded,  could  well  be 
near  the  point  of  striking  out.  Fortunately,  a 
new  opportunity,  a  new  ball  game,  with  a  new 
team  and  a  new  outlook,  is  only  seconds  into 
the  first  Inning,  relatively  speaking. 

The  new  team  has  surely  taken  note  of  the 
gloomy  statistics  and  the  declining  trends. 
The  aggressive  maritime  buildup  of  the  op- 
posing team — the  Soviet  Union — can  no  long- 
er be  Ignored,  minimized  or  wished  away. 
President  Nixon  revealed  In  his  campaign 
statement  of  last  September  that  he  has  in 
mind  remedial  measures  far  more  construc- 
tive and  far  more  comprehensive  than  those 
of  his  predecessor. 

These  Include:  restoration  of  the  United 
States  as  a  first-rate  maritime  power  .  .  .  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  exports  .  .  .  increasing  the 
carriage  of  U.S.  trade  and  commerce  aboard 
American-fiag  ships  to  30%  (rather  than  the 
present  5  7c )  ...  and  support  of  a  shlpbiUld- 
Ing  program  in  American  yards  to  produce 
the  ships  necessary  to  accomplish  these 
objectives. 

The  new  team — the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion— is  also  pledged  to  a  goal  of  balance 
rather  than  imbalance  in  connection  with 
International  payments.  Though  there  was 
an  Improvement  in  the  overall  picture  for 
the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1968,  it  can  be  safely 
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aasumed  that  the  quest  for  balance  will  In- 
volve a  persistent  and  searching  examina- 
tion of  all  factors  which  would  potentially 
create  or  aggravate  a  deficit  In  the  balance  of 
payments. 

Shipping  policies,  properly  postulated  and 
Implemented,  could  provide  considerable 
Impetus  on  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger.  By 
carrying  more  U.S.  trade  and  commerce  in 
American-flag  ships,  as  I^resldent  Nucon  has 
propoaed.  Instead  of  In  foreign  bottoms,  a 
substantial  outflow  of  dollars  can  be  avoided. 
Studies  by  Independent  experts  demonstrate 
that  fifty  cents  of  every  revenue  dollar  re- 
ceived In  conunerclal  service  by  U.S.  ships 
Is  credited  as  a  net  gain  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments Impact  and  that  U.S.  flag  shipping 
contributes  about  $1  billion  annually  to 
the  balance  of  payments. 

In  addition,  a  reasonable  basis  on  which 
some  American  companies  might  be  con- 
vinced that  construction  of  many  of  their 
oceangoing  ships  In  American  shipyards, 
instead  of  in  foreign  shipyards,  would  greatly 
enhance  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion while  simultaneously  Improving  total 
shipping  capability  under  the  American  flag. 
Over  vhe  past  20  years,  nearly  1.200  large 
oceangpi;Og  merchant  ships  have  been  con- 
structed In  foreign  shipyards  for  American 
companies  or  their  affiliated  Interests.  And, 
this  TOlimiie  of  ship  construction  abroad, 
which  incidentally  Ls  3  times  greater  than 
the  number  of  ships  built  In  American  yards 
for  American  companies,  has  Intensified  the 
outflow  of  gold  problem  by  some  te  billion. 

I  am  not  Implying  that  the  United  States 
should  have  an  absolute  monopoly  in  rela- 
tion to  our  shipping  and  shipbuilding  re- 
quiremenu.  There  will  always  be  circum- 
stances in  which  American  companies,  for 
their  own  reasons,  will  have  ships  built  in 
the  shipyards  of  other  countries.  There  wUl 
always  be  conditions  dictating  that  our 
Ck>vernment.  for  policy  reasons,  will  not  re- 
quire that  100%  of  our  imports  and  exports 
be  moved  in  American  bottoms. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  through  a  more 
optlmimfi  utilization  of  our  own  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  resources  in  the  coming  decade, 
the  balance  of  payments  dlfllcultles  which 
have  so  plagued  the  country  In  the  past  de- 
cade can  be  substantially  obviated.  This  can 
be  done  without  abrogation  of  our  trade 
agreements  with  other  nations,  without 
Jeopardy  to  our  commitment  to  preserve  free- 
dom for  all  who  seek  freedom,  and  without 
dilution  of  our  dollars  and  our  own  sub- 
stance. The  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  United 
States  would  thereby  be  strengthened. 

That  ships  are  essential  to  our  national 
security  and  our  commercial  interests  is  a 
proven  historical  fact.  That  our  merchant 
marine  must  be  adequate  to  our  standing  sls 
the  world's  most  powerful  and  leading  trad- 
ing nation  should  be  self-evident.  That  our 
shipyards  must  be  among  the  best  In  the 
world  there  should  be  little  question.  Our 
shipbuilders  and  our  shipowners  have  the 
Imagination  and  the  know-how  to  build  and 
operate  a  shipping  fleet  second  to  none. 

I  have  In  mind  a  fleet  of  utilitarian  mer- 
chant ships  that  can  be  built  In  American 
yards  at  desirable  costs  and  operated — eco- 
nomically and  efficiently — under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  to  produce  earnings  for  our  country 
as  well  as  wages  for  our  shipyard  workers 
and  seamen,  and  proflts  for  both  owners  and 
builders. 

It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  we  can  do  more  In  this  direction  than 
we  have  In  the  past — with  government,  labor 
and  Industry  Joining  In  partnership.  It  can 
be  done  so  long  as  the  relationship  of  U.S. 
ship  construction  and  U.S.  flag  ship  opera- 
tions to  the  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  domestic  economy 
and  the  national  security  Is  recognized,  un- 
derstood and  elevated  In  the  formulation 
of  national  policy. 
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But.  change  will  not  be  accomplished  over- 
night. Quite  probably,  action  programs,  af- 
fecting the  merchant  marine,  reflecting  the 
aspirations  already  publicly  deflned  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon — If  they  are  to  come  to  pass — 
will  not  get  underway  until  late  1969  or  early 
1070,  and  signs  of  Improvement  In  the  na- 
tion's maritime  posture  presumably  will  not 
be  discernible  until  a  year  later.  It  aeenu 
logical  to  expect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  will  immediately  move 
to  "pull  things  together." 

We.  who  represent  the  American  merchant 
marine  In  Its  many  aspects,  should  welcome 
the  opportunity  presented  by  a  new  ball 
game  and  by  the  fleldlng  of  a  new  team.  We 
should  strengthen  those  things  that  unite 
us  and  remove  those  things  that  divide  us. 
We  should  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
faith  In  each  other  and  In  the  rlghtness  of 
the  Importance  of  maritime  strength  and 
adequacy  to  national  security  and  national 
well-being.  For  these  are  prerequisite  to  re- 
storation of  the  United  States  as  a  flrst-rate 
maritime  power. 


THE  MARINE  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARTIJIMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Friday.  February  28.  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  Senators  the  accomplish- 
ments and  qualities  of  a  man  who  has 
been  named  "Marine  of  the  Year." 

I  speak  of  Mr.  James  Mema.  of  New 
Carrollton.  Md.  Mr.  Mema  received  this 
award  at  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  In  Bridgeport. 
Conn.  He  was  cited  for  his  distinguished 
service  in  helping  Vietnam  veterans 
when  they  return  to  the  United  States 
and  for  memorializing  those  who  had 
given  their  lives  for  their  country. 

One  of  Mr.  Mema's  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  organization  of  "Opera- 
tion Appreciation"  which  received  na- 
tional acclaim  from  congressional  and 
military  leaders.  The  project  sponsored 
over  45  recreational  and  entertainment 
programis  with  famous  television  and 
athletic  personalities  for  wounded  sol- 
diers in  hospitals  In  the  Washington 
area. 

Mr.  Mema  has  also  coordinated  sev- 
eral receptions  and  welcome-home  pa- 
rades for  returning  veterans  and  he 
maintains  a  busy  speaking  schedule  to 
various  civic  groups  throughout  the 
SUte. 

His  most  recent  project  has  been  col- 
lecting funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
memorial  to  honor  the  servicemen  of 
Prince  Georges  County  who  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam.  The  war  memorial  is 
the  first  significant  memorial  in  America 
dedicated  exclusively  to  those  who  have 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Vietnam. 

In  these  troubled  times  we  often  hear 
only  voices  of  contention  about  our  com- 
mitment of  forces  in  Vietnam  and  about 
the  Selective  Service  System.  As  a  result, 
we  often  forget  the  courage  and  valor  of 
those  who  are  defending  our  country  in 
Vietnam.  But  we  cannot  overlook  the 
continual  struggle  of  life  and  death  that 
our  soldiers  wage  In  the  jungles  while  we 
at  home  live  in  comfort  and  are  asked 
to  make  few  wartime  saoriflces. 
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It  takes  men  like  Mr.  Mema  to  remind 
us  that  as  our  soldiers  fight  for  us.  we, 
too,  have  obligations  to  them,  obligations 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  their  sacrifice 
and  cours«e  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  help 
them  when  they  return  to  the  States. 

I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Mema,  his  outstand- 
ing work  and  his  well-earned  award.  As 
an  example  of  his  efforts.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Mema's  speech  to  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Now.  More  Than  Ever  Before,  Is  the  Time 
roa  All  Oood  Cttizens  To  Come  to  the 
Am  OP  The™  CotTNTRT 

(Remarks  of  James  E.  Mema,  Maryland  State 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  League 
before  the  Prince  Georges  County  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Cheverly,  Mary- 
land, November  7.  1968) 
Mrs.  Harns.  Mrs.  Volberg,  Monslgnor  Brown, 
and  distinguished  ladles.  Thank  you  for  In- 
viting me,  a  fellow  resident  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  to  speak  to  you  today  at  your  Fifty- 
second  Semi-Annual  Meeting. 

In  just  a  short  four  days  from  today,  on 
Monday.  November  Uth,  our  Nation  will 
pause  to  celebrate  a  special  day  known  as 
Veterans  Day.  Tou  may  remember  when  It 
was  more  popularly  known  as  Armistice  Day. 
It  was  at  11  o'clock  on  the  llth  day  of  the 
11th  month,  exactly  50  years  ago  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918.  that  the  order  was  given  which 
silenced  the  artillery  fire  that  had  shattered 
Europe '  for  4  years.  It  marked  the  end  of 
history's  first  World  War,  a  war  that  cost 
this  Nation  not  only  millions  of  dollars  to 
finance  but  116.516  American  lives. 

With  each  passing  decade  and  each  new 
war,  November  llth  became  a  day  to  honor 
all  veterans  of  all  wars.  So  Congress,  in  1954, 
designated  the  llth  of  November  as  a  legal 
holiday  to  be  known  as  Veterans  Day.  broad- 
ened to  cover  all  wars  and  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

Last  month.  President  Johnson  Issued  an 
Executive  Proclamation  urging  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  In  commemorat- 
ing Monday,  November  11,  1968  as  Veterans 
Day  with  suitable  observances.  He  requested 
the  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  civic  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, to  give  their  enthusiastic  leadership 
and  support  to  appropriate  public  ceremonies 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  further  asked 
that  all  citizens  of  every  age  take  part  in 
these  observances  to  honor  those  whose  un- 
qualified loyalty  and  patriotism  have  pre- 
served our  freedom. 

Let  me  simply  say.  with  great  pride,  that 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Club,  by  the  graclousness  of  Its 
Invitation  permitting  a  veteran  to  appear 
with  you  today,  is  a  great  honor  not  onl*' 
for  me  personally,  but  for  the  veterans  or- 
ganization that  I  represent — the  Marint 
Corpe  League.  More  Importantly,  It  is  even 
a  greater  honor  that  you  bestow  today  upon 
each  of  the  26  million  living  veterans  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  half  a  million  of 
these  veterans  live  In  Maryland— 80.000  of 
these  former  defenders  of  our  great  Nation 
live  In  Prince  Georges  County  alone.  Bv 
honoring  one  you  honor  them  all. 

We  would  be  remiss  and  narrow  In  per- 
spective and  vision,  however.  If  we  were  to 
limit  the  commemoration  of  Veterans  Day 
only  to  those  veterans  who  have  fought  so 
valiantly  In  past  wars  to  preserve  America's 
democracy. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  with  our 
commitment  In  Viet  Nam,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  an  equally  Important  purptoee  or 
reason  for  our  commemoration  of  Veterans 
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jjay and  that  Is,  to  remember,  honor,  and 

fully  support  all  of  our  American  servicemen 
who  have  fought  and  died,  and  who  are  still 
fighting  to  preserve  democracy  and  to  con- 
tain Conmiunlsm  in  the  Jungles,  rice  pad- 
dles, cities,  and  villages  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly affected  each  and  every  one  of  us.  In 
one  way  or  another.  Many  of  you  undoubt- 
edly have  sons,  husbands,  or  other  close  rela- 
tives or  friends  who  have  served  or  are  now 
gallantly  serving  In  that  beleaguered  coun- 
try that  seems  so  tar  away  to  us.  Yet,  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  liberty  In  Southeast 
Asia  today  has  come  too  tragically  close  to 
home  to  the  famUlee  of  the  29.034  American 
servicemen  killed  in  Viet  Nam  to  date.  533 
of  these  American  heroes  were  from  Mary- 
land. Sixty-one  of  them  were  our  friends  and 
neighbors  from  Prince  Georges  County. 

Never  before  In  the  long  history  of  our 
great  Nation  has  It  been  more  Important  for 
Americans  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — for 
MS  to  stand  as  firm  at  home  as  we  expect 
our  men  In  uniform  to  stand  abroad.  We  look 
about  us  and  sec  so  much  that  la  disturb- 
ing— rampant  crime,  violence  In  the  streets, 
frequent  burning  of  the  American  flag  and 
draft  cards,  open  espousal  of  our  enemies, 
vile  contempt  for  our  leaders,  and  anarchistic 
attacks  on  all  our  Institutions. 

These  are  not  simply  problems  that  we 
read  about  In  the  papers  or  watch  on  tele- 
vision as  something  occurring  In  a  distant 
state  or  far-away  city  that  doesn't  affect  or 
concern  us.  To  prove  the  point.  I  would  like 
to  cite  three  recent  examples  of  unpatriotic 
activities  which  have  occurred  right  here  In 
Maryland,  disturbing  Instances  which  threat- 
en to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  our 
American  Way  of  Life  as  we  revere  it.  unless 
right  thinking  Marylanders  and  Americans 
concern  themselves  with  the  problems  and 
take  positive  measures  to  correct. 

In  Carroll  County  one  recent  afternoon,  a 
woman  walked  past  a  Post  Office  where  a 
postal  employee  was  lowering  the  American 
flag.  As  he  did  so.  he  conversed  with  a  friend, 
and,  the  flag  unnoticed,  dragged  In  folds  on 
a  dirty  sidewalk.  The  woman  told  the  postal 
clerk  he  should  show  more  respect  for  the 
Stars  &  Stripes.  Both  men  laughed  at  her — 
and  the  postman  said,  "What  the  hell,  I  dont 
do  this  out  of  respect.  They  tell  me  to  take 
it  down,  I  take  It  down.  "They  didn't  say  I 
had  to  respect  It." 

A  Catholic  activist  group  calling  themselves 
the  Catonsville  Nine,  including  two  priests 
and  three  former  MaryknoU  misslonariee, 
were  indicted  for  burning  Selective  Service 
records  May  17th  In  a  parking  lot  outside 
the  Catonsville  draft  office.  "The  Govern- 
ment did  not  prosecute  these  defendants  be- 
cause of  their  particular  social,  political  or 
moral  views  ...  or  because  of  their  feelings 
about  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam,"  the 
U.S.  trial  attorney  told  the  Jury.  To  the  con- 
trary, he  argued  that  the  only  Issue  In  the 
case  was  "whether  the  nine  were  guilty  of 
damaging  Government  property.  Interfering 
with  the  Selective  Service,  and  destroying 
Selective  Service  records — as  charged  In  the 
Indictment." 

What  do  you  think  the  nine  defendants  had 
to  say  about  their  actions  for  which  they 
were  brought  to  trial?  "They're  proud  of 
It,"  remarked  their  defense  attorney.  "They 
think  It's  one  of  the  shining  moments  of  their 
own  personal  lives,"  he  added. 

Last  month  the  Catonsville  Nine  were 
found  guilty  by  the  Jury  as  charged. 

The  emergence  of  the  New  Left  Movement 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
In  College  Park. 

Basically  a  college  student  group,  the  New 
Left  draws  Its  supporters  from  a  motley 
variety.  Including  beauilks,  hippies,  disen- 
chanted Individuals,  young  faculty  members 
and  some  "overage"  students  still   on  the 
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campus.  The  movement  Is  held  together  by 
a  bitter  hatred  of  what  Is  called  the  "Estab- 
lishment." that  Is,  the  institutions  of  demo- 
cratic society.  This  hatred  Is  reflected  by  In- 
tense opposition  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam, 
the  draft,  the  ROTC,  military  recruiting  on 
the  campus,  and  the  participation  by  univer- 
sities in  military  research.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion describes  this  New  Leftist  philosophy  as 
"anarchistic  and  nihilist." 

At  the  core  of  the  New  Left  movement  Is 
an  organization  known  as  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  (SDS).  Mr.  Hoover  has 
alerted  the  American  public  to  the  fact  that 
this  group  is  highly  militant  and  has  been 
chlefiy  responsible  for  the  New  Left's  move 
from  a  position  of  "passive  dissent"  to  one 
of  "active  resistance."  The  SDS  has  been 
the  striking  arm  of  student  rebellions,  such 
as  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City, 
where  violence  erupted,  Including  the  kid- 
naping of  academic  personnel,  the  seizure  of 
buildings,  and  the  desrtructlon  of  property. 
Gus  Hall.  General  Secretary,  CommunUt 
Party,  USA  has  been  quoted  by  the  F.B.I,  as 
describing  the  SDS  as  one  of  the  groups  the 
Party  "has  going  for  us." 

Well,  Columbia  University  Isn't  the  only 
campus  where  SDS  has  been  active  and  de- 
structive. SDS  now  has  an  active  and  grow- 
ing chapter  at  your  State  University  and 
my  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Maryland. 
The  local  chapter  Is  reported  to  have  more 
than  100  members  who  regularly  attend 
meetings  and  several  hundred  sympathizers. 
While  relatively  new,  already  SDS  haa  done 
much  to  contribute  to  tension  on  the  cam- 
pus. Last  spring  SDS  cohorts  Interfered 
vociferously  and  bodily  with  military  recruit- 
ers at  College  Park,  constantly  strive  to  stir 
up  student  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  with 
the  faculty,  administration,  and  other  stu- 
dents, and  only  two  weeks  ago  publicly  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  student  strike  to  take 
place  on  Election  Day  to  express  student  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  "absence  of  alternatives 
among  the  presidential  candidates."  The 
Prince  Georges  Sentinel,  October  24th  edi- 
tion, featured  an  article  about  SDS  activities 
on  the  Maryland  campus. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  reported  an 
Election  Day  demonstration  In  Washington 
as  one  of  a  dozen  conducted  in  major  Amer- 
ican cities  by  SDS.  There  was  some  vio- 
lence as  usual,  demonstrators  carrying  Viet 
Cong  flags  m  a  rally  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, and  all  three  major  Presidential  candi- 
dates were  hung  from  a  goal  post  In  effigy. 
These  three  examples,  I  believe,  offer  an 
Insight  Into  some  of  the  dangers  confront- 
ing us  today  as  responsible  American  citi- 
zens who  take  pride  In  our  heritage,  our  to- 
Btltutlons,  and  our  Nation  under  God,  as 
compared  to  those  who  would  obliterate  or 
overthrow  these  cherished  values  at  any 
price.  There  are  other  examples  of  Un-Amer- 
ican activities  that  I'm  certain  we  can  all 
recall— the  likes  of  rabble-rousers  like  H. 
Rap  Brown  who  has  been  Indicted  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  on  charges  of  arson  and 
inciting  to  riot  in  Cambridge  in  July.  1967. 
He's  presently  free  on  bond.  Protesting  G.I.'s 
and  some  Army  Reservists  from  Fort  Meade 
balking  at  being  sent  to  Viet  Nam  also  come 
to  mind. 

I  submit  to  you,  dear  ladles,  that  In  all  the 
Instances  cited,  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts 
are  far  from  typical  or  representative  of  the 
breed  of  Americans  who  have  made  our  coun- 
try the  great  Nation  and  world  power  that  It 
Is  today. 

Native  Marylanders  have  long  distin- 
guished themselves  on  the  field  of  battle  each 
and  every  time  their  Nation  called  upon  them 
for  assistance.  Maryland  troops  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  saw  service  from  the  first 
skirmish  in  Boston  to  the  sturrender  at  York- 
town.   Prince   Georges   County  supplied   Its 
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men  and  materials  to  General  George  Wash- 
ington. Who  can  forget  the  bombardment  and 
rout  of  the  British  at  Fort  McHenry  during 
the  War  of  1812,  where  waved  the  Flag  that 
Inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner?  The  Battle  of  Antletam — 
one  of  the  most  bitter  battles  of  the  Civil 
War!  The  U.S.  Admiral  In  conamand  at  Santi- 
ago during  the  Spanish  American  War  when 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  was  a  Mary- 
lander.  In  World  War  I,  approximately  75,000 
Maryland  citizens  dutifully  served  their  Na- 
tion vmder  arms.  Both  the  29th  and  79th 
Infantry  Divisions  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  of  1918.  More 
than  %  million  Marylanders  heeded  their 
Nation's  call  to  arms  during  World  War  n. 
The  29th  Infantry  Division  again  served  with 
distinction  In  France  during  1944  and  1945. 
It  fought  on  the  Omaha  Beachhead  In  Nor- 
mandy, and  In  the  advance  to  the  Elbe  River. 
Korea  was  no  exception.  Many  Marylanders 
came  to  the  defense  of  South  Korea  when  It 
was  attacked  by  North  Korea  In  June,  1960. 
One  of  those  staunch  defenders  was  our  own 
State  Senator  Edward  T.  Conroy  from  Bowie. 
He  lost  a  limb  and  won  the  Silver  Star  In  the 
process. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  and  Viet  Nam, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  so  many  Americans 
have  served  and  are  now  serving  In  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  deter  Communist  aggression. 
Prince  Georges  County  haa  had  a  number 
of  its  citizens  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  valor  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet 
Nam.  Young  men  like  Butch  Joeckel  from 
Colmar  Manor,  for  example,  who  won  the 
Bronze  Star  this  year  for  heroism  as  a  20 
year  old  Marine  in  Viet  Nam.  Butch  was 
seriously  wounded  in  action  by  a  Viet  Cong 
land  mine,  suffering  the  amputation  of  both 
legs  above  the  knee.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  you  today  that  Butch  has  had  a  remark- 
able recovery  and  adjustment,  he's  been 
released  from  the  hospital,  discharged  from 
the  service,  got  married  two  weeks  ago,  and 
is  now  back  at  work  with  his  former  em- 
ployer, the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  where  he  Is  now  making  a  pro- 
ductive and  meaningful  contribution  to 
society. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  and  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  organized  a  Welcome  Home  Parade 
and  Reception  for  Butch  In  his  hometown  on 
July  6th.  Thousands  of  people  turned  out 
that  day  to  express  their  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion to  this  Inspiring  young  man,  and  untold 
millions  of  Americans  watched  the  day's 
proceedings  over  ABC  national  television. 
Butch  has  told  me  and  shown  me  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  occasions  the  beneficial  effeji  this 
community  outburst  of  appreciation  Has  had 
on  his  morale  and  resultant  speedy  recovery. 
I  mentioned  to  Butch  that  I  would  be 
speaking  to  the  Prince  Georges  County  Fed- 
eration of  Womens  Clubs  today,  and  he  asked 
me  to  convey  his  best  wishes  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you. 

Let  us  not  forget  John  Clements  of  Chev- 
erlv,  another  young  Marine  who  earned  3 
Purple  Hearts  In  Viet  Nam  and  sustained 
serious  injuries.  He  Is  still  not  able  to  walk 
without  the  aid  of  a  cane  and  faces  addi- 
tional operations. 

How  unfortunate  It  Is  Indeed,  that  the 
world  hears  more  about  some  of  our  raucotis 
dissenters  from  the  gutter  than  they  do  of 
our  Butch  Joeckels  and  John  Clements  who 
sacrificed  so  much  at  such  terrible  risk  In 
the  noble  cause  of  freedom. 

A  week  ago  last  Tuesday  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  a  ceremony  at  Marine  _BarrackB  at 
8th  and  I  In  Washington  at  which  the  Na- 
tion's highest  award,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  was  awarded  to  a  resident 
of  Prince  Georges  County,  Marine  Captain 
James  A.  Graham,  of  ForestvUle,  Maryland. 
The  award,  a  first  In  the  history  of  the 
County,   was   made   posthumously,   because 
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Captain  Orabam  was  killed  when  he  refused 
to  leave  one  of  his  serlotialy  wounded  men 
during  a  fierce  enemy  attack 

Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  presenting 
the  award  In  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  remarked  of  Captain  Ora- 
ham,  "Although  Captain  Oraham  gave  bis 
life  In  battle,  he  shall  continue  to  live  In 
tbe  minds  and  memories  of  his  comrades  as 
an  inspirational  example  of  courage,  duty 
and  sacrifice.  For  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  the  memory  of  James  Oraham  will  re- 
main a  source  of  pride  and  strength." 

My  de«r  Clubwomen.  Captain  Oraham  left 
us  a  legacy  to  foster  and  cherish — a  shining 
example  of  unselfish  love  for  hla  country 
and  his  fellow  man  He  also  left  behind 
something  very  personal  and  dear  to  him — a 
widow  Janice,  and  two  small  children,  son 
John  5  years  old.  and  a  4  year  old  daughter, 
Jenifer.  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Oraham  after  the 
ceremony  and  extended  an  offer  of  assistance 
from  the  Marine  Corps  League  With  a  sense 
of  great  pride  and  much  confidence  in  the 
future,  Mrs.  Oraham  replied,  "I  don't  have 
half  aa  many  problems  as  I  have  offers  of 
assistance."  She  Impresed  me  as  a  woman 
wbo  U  every  bit  aa  brave  as  her  husband  was. 

1  autfrnlt  to  you  that  we  must  not  forget 
the  OrAKim  family.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  your  County  Federation  or  individual 
Clubs  might  consider  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  Graham  family  as  one  of  your 
Americanism  projects,  to  be  of  assistance 
to  them  In  any  way  possible.  We  owe  it  to 
them  and  can  afford   to  do   no  less. 

I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing,  speaking  for 
the  Prince  Oeorges  County  Detachment, 
Marine  Corps  League.  We  are  not  going  to 
allow  to  be  forgotten  such  great  Americans 
like  Captain  Graham,  Lieutenant  Bill  Rellly 
of  Cheverly,  Warrant  Officer  Tom  King  of 
New  CarroUton,  and  all  of  tbe  61  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  from  Prince  Oeorges 
County  who  were  killed  In  Viet  Nam. 

We  are  going  to  build  a  Memorial  In  their 
honor — a  permanent  tribute  to  all  Prince 
Georges  County  servicemen  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  Viet  Nam.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  first  and  the  largest  lu  the  Nation 
exclusively  dedicated  to  Viet  Nam  war  dead. 
The  design  Is  already  completed.  Our  archi- 
tect Is  Thomas  Kerley  of  Cheverly.  It  la 
expected  to  cost  approximately  tSS.OOO.  The 
County  Comimissloners  have  Issued  a  Reso- 
lution fully  supporting  this  project  and  have 
agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  land  for  the 
Memorial.  We  are  presently  reviewing  site 
possibilities  and  expect  to  annouce  a  loca- 
tion la  the  near  future. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  actively  seeking 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  finance  tbe 
cost  of  tbe  Memorial.  We  are  calling  upon 
all  County  oiyanlzations  and  citizens  to 
help  us  In  this  task.  We  would  be  delighted 
to  have  tbe  assistance  of  the  Prince  Oeorges 
County  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs.  Per- 
haps you  might  consider  conducting  some 
bake  sales,  dances,  or  related  fund-raising 
activities  with  the  proceeds  designated  for 
the  Memorial  in  the  name  of  your  fine  or- 
ganization. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  resolve  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  and  to  motivate  others,  particularly 
our  youth.  In  support  of  our  country  and 
Us  new  Administration.  Let  us  support  our 
fighting  men  and  aid  our  returning  Viet 
Nam  Veterans.  Let  us  support  peace  by  re- 
maining strong.  There  has  never  been  a 
great  nation  without  a  strong  fervor  of 
patriotism.  We  must  emphasize  patriotism 
in  the  home,  in  the  schools,  and  in  every 
walk  of  life.  We  must  encoiirage  respect  for 
our  Flag,  our  history,  and  our  principles  of 
frre  government.  In  this  way.  you  will  be 
fulfilling  one  of  the  shining  moments  of 
your  own  personal  life.  Now.  more  than  ever 
before,  is  the  time  for  all  good  citizens  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  tb«lr  oountryl 
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PRED  B.  WACH8,  RECIPIENT  OP 
OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN  AWARD 
OP  GREATER  LEXINGTON  AREA 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    K«NTT7CKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  28.  1969 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article 
published  In  the  Lexington.  Ky..  Herald 
of  January  22.  The  article  announces 
that  the  Greater  Lexington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  its  86th  annual  meeting  on 
January  21,  had  presented  the  Outstand- 
ing Citizen  Award  to  Mr.  Fred  B.  Wachs. 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co. 

Mr.  Wachs  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion from  the  crowd  of  1.100  which 
packed  the  Convention  Hall  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Hotel  in  Lexington,  and  those  who 
applauded  were  the  people  of  the  area 
who  have  personally  known  him  and 
have  known  his  great  service  to  Lexing- 
ton and  central  Kentucky. 

Honored  also  was  his  wife,  Jeanne 
Wachs,  who  is  much  admired  and  loved 
by  the  people  of  Lexington  and  Payette 
County. 

It  is  my  honor  to  have  known  Pred 
Wachs  almost  all  of  my  life.  He  Is  a 
greatly  respected  newspaperman  of  Ken- 
tucky and  is  also  a  citizen  who  gives  his 
time  and  service  to  the  best  Interest  of 
the  blue  grass  section  of  Kentucky  and 
all  of  the  State.  He  Is  always  courageous 
in  taking  positions  upon  public  Issues. 
He  is  a  loyal  friend,  and  I  am  very  proud 
tliat  I  can  present  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  readers  of  the  Rxcord  this  story  of 
the  deserved  award  made  to  Pred  Wachs 
by  his  fellow  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wachs  Is  Honoieo  by  Trads  Board — Graves 
New  Chamber  PazsiDEirr 

Fred  B.  Wachs.  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co..  last 
night  received  the  Outstanding  Citizen 
Award  at  the  86th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Greater  Lexington  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Thomas  P  Bell,  outgoing  president  of  the 
chamber,  presented  the  award  to  Mr.  Wachs 
for  "50  years  of  outstanding  service  and 
leadership  to  the  people  of  Lexington  and 
Payette  County"  and  noted.  "I  can't  think 
cf  anyone  who  deserves  It  more." 

Mr  Bell  observed  that  Mr.  Wachs  has  been 
an  employe  of  the  Herald-Leader  Co.  more 
than  50  years  and  credited  the  newspaper 
executive  with  "giving  more  of  himself  to 
help  the  community  last  year — and  every 
rear,  for  that  matter — than  anyone  else  I 
know." 

Mr.  Wachs  received  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  crowd  of  1.100  who  pecked  the  Con- 
vention Hall  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel. 

"God  has  been  good  to  the  Blue  Grass," 
said  Mr.  Wachs.  "and  the  Blue  Grass  has 
been  good  to  me." 

He  noted  that  he  Intends  to  serve  tbe  com- 
munity In  the  future  as  he  has  In  the  past 
and  stated  he  has  no  plans  for  retirement. 

"I've  received  a  lot  of  awards."  said  Mr. 
Wachs.  "and  I  dont  think  I  deserved  most 
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of  them.  But  what  little  I  am  and  what  Utile 
I  have  I  owe  to  my  wife." 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Wachs,  wbo  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  meeting,  also  received  a 
standing  round  of  applause. 

The  keynote  of  leadership  was  continued 
at  the  meeting  by  guest  speaker  Vlnce  Lom- 
bardi.  general  manager  of  tbe  Oreeu  Bay 
Packers   professional    football    team. 

The  football  executive,  who  brought  the 
Packers  from  a  1-10-1  season  to  a  top-fitght 
team  with  a  .783  win  skein,  stressed  that  the 
qualities  of  leadership  are  sorely  needed  lo 
take  America   to  the   victory   zone. 

Speaking  in  clipped,  precise  tones  with  a 
touch  of  an  accent  reminiscent  of  his  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y  .  boyhood,  Mr.  Lombardl  compared 
football  and  life  as  "a  great  game — a  game 
of  winners." 

The  pomp  and  color  of  football  endure 
only  In  the  memory,  said  the  Wisconsin 
coach,  but  "the  will  to  excel  and  the  will 
to  win  are  the  things  that  endure." 

The  qualities  that  lead  to  success  in  foot- 
ball also  lead  to  victory  in  life,  ne  said,  and 
emphasized  the  following  as  requisite  tor 
winning: 

Hard  work  to  the  point  of  drudgery  cou- 
pled with  resolution  and  determination. 

Leadership,  a  many-faceted  quality  com- 
prised of  ability  plus  the  ci^adty  and  will- 
ingness to  use  it.  tempered  with  truth  and 
character. 

"Mental  toughness."  a  rare  quality  com- 
posed of  humility,  Spartanlsm,  courage  and 
love. 

"Heart  power  is  the  strength  of  the  Green 
Bay  Packers,  any  successful  organization  and 
America,"  said  Mr.  Lombardl,  "and  bate  pow- 
er is  the  weakness  of  tbe  world." 

He  termed  leaders  "not  born — but  made" 
and  said  "the  measure  of  each  man  must  be 
what  each  does  in  a  specific  situation." 

The  former  West  Point  coach  scored  to- 
day's "new  right"  sought  by  the  vocal  minor- 
ity of  this  generation — "the  right"  that 
If  you  don't  like  the  law.  break  it." 

Before  freedom,  he  said,  must  come  duty, 
respect  for  discipline  and  strong  mental  dls- 
dpllne. 

And  tbe  battle  for  the  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual "may  have  been  too  well  won"  In  the 
United  States. 

This  is  an  "age  of  heroes."  said  Mr.  Lorn-  - 
bardi.  and  it  lends  itself  to  greatness — both 
In  prizes  and  perils. 

But.  be  concluded,  the  most  serious  need 
facing  tbe  nation  is  a  lack  of  quality  leader- 
ship and  the  "test  of  the  century"  will  be  one 
of  strength  through  wealth  and  power  or 
strength   through  spirit  and  conscience. 

New  officers  for  1969  announced  at  tbe 
meeting  were:  Jake  Graves,  president;  Morris 
Beebe.  first  vice  president:  Ben  Elkln.  sec- 
ond vice  president,  and  Bill  Wlnlree.  treas- 
urer. 

Winners  of  tbe  outstanding  teachers 
awards  were  Miss  Bettie  Jane  Tuttle,  Clays 
Mill  School,  and  Sister  De  Chantal.  St. 
Peter's  School. 

Mr.  Bell  outlined  progress  made  by  tbe 
chamber  during  1968 : 

The  beginnings  of  annexation,  which  he 
termed  a  "touchy  subject."  but  a  necessary 
challenge  for  the  growth  of  a  trade  area. 

Progress  In  open  housing  In  Lexington 
and  Fayette  County. 

A  drive  for  a  civic  center,  "and  this  is  a 
must."  said  Mr.  Bell. 

The  revltallzatlon  of  downtown  Lexington 
tbrough  the  Urban  renewal  program. 

The  growth  and  beautificatlon  of  shopping 
centers  in  this  area. 

Improved  communication  between  the 
chamber  and  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
which  Mr.  Bell  called  "our  most  Important 
Industry  here." 

InconUng  president  Mr.  Graves  noted  that 
tbe  concept  of  "greater  Lexington  is  the 
whole  objective  of  the  coming  year." 
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The  community,  be  said,  has  become  a 
regional  trade  center  and  tbe  "greater"  con- 
cept is  necessary  for  continued  progress. 

The  Rev.  Don  Herren  was  master  of  cere- 
monies of  the  program. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MOSS  BE- 
FORE SOCIETY  OP  AMERICAN 
FORESTERS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  28,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent events  In  California — oil  pollution 
of  the  ocean  from  an  offshore  drilling 
rig  and  the  destructive  flooding  of  hill- 
sides used  for  residences — have  empha- 
sized the  growing  crisis  In  natural  re- 
source management  in  the  United  States. 

The  January  Issue  of  American  Forests 
magazine  contains  an  article  which  dis- 
cusses several  aspects  of  the  resource 
management  issue.  It  is  based  on  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  before  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  last  fall. 

Senator  Moss,  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  advocating  improved  resource  man- 
agement, urged  that  foresters  sit  as  a 
"conservation  convention"  to  explore 
ways  and  means  of  extending  their  mul- 
tiple-use conservation  concepts  to  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  growing  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  Nation. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Moss  are  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  conservation  dialog,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  { 

CONSERVATIOl*     AT     THE     CROSSROADS 

(By  Senator  Prank  E.  Mosp) 
(Note. — In  an  address  before  the  Society 
of  American  Poreeters  that  many  regard  as 
a  rebuttal  to  a  recent  American  Forests  series 
by  Earle  Clapp.  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss  (D- 
Utab)  urged  that  foresters  sit  as  a  Conserva- 
tion Convention  to  explore  ways  and  means 
of  extending  their  multiple-use  concepts  to 
the  entire  spectrum  of  environmental  con- 
cern* in  the  U.S.A.) 

A     SENATOR'S     CHAIXENOE 


Multiple  use  Is  the  concept  which  has  set 
foresters  apart  from  other  resource  dis- 
ciplines. Your  profession  met  its  first  great 
conservation  challenge  when  it  undertook 
protection  of  the  one-fifth  of  our  primeval 
forests  which  remained  uncut  In  1920.  That 
was  done  through  sustained  yield  produc- 
tion— the  forests  were  both  used  and 
preserved. 

Today  this  concept  must  be  extended  to 
all  of  the  environment  of  man.  It  is  there- 
fore natural  that  we  turn  to  foresters  for 
advice  and  leadership  in  the  organization  of 
this  new.  great  task. 

More  Americans  every  day  understand  why 
we  must  manage  the  environment.  But  con- 
cepts do  not  put  themselves  into  effect.  The 
Forest  Service  was  organized  to  do  one  Job. 
Something  else  must  be  organized  to  perform 
the  new  envlrorunental  management  task 
that  the  population  increase  and  the  tech- 
nological revolution  have  made  essential.  My 
suggestion  for  that  "somehlng  else"  (or  part 
of  It)  Is  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 


There  may  be  better  Ideas.  That  Is  why — 
at  Philadelphia — I  asked  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  to  sit  as  a  Conservation 
Convention  to  write  a  basic  document  to 
govern  natural  resource  management  in  the 
United  States  of  the  f  utiue. 

Senator  Prank  E.  Moss. 
Glfford  Plnchot  was  forestry's  Paul  Revere. 
It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  talk  about  our 
national  resource  structure  here  in  Philadel- 
phia where  oiu:  Constitution  became  a  real- 
ity. Philadelphia  also  recalls  the  beginnings 
of  conservation  in  America.  Penn's  Woods  was 
Pincbot's  home.  It  was  Plnchot  who  chartered 
the  concept  of  multiple  use  and  brought  It  to 
fruition. 

It  is  this  concept  which  sets  foresters 
apart  from  members  of  other  resource  disci- 
plines. You  have  taken  as  your  challenge  not 
Just  the  trees  but  the  total  environment  of 
forest  land.  In  fact,  I  see  the  modem  issue 
as  not  so  much  how  to  "organize"  resource 
agencies  as  how  to  extend  the  discipline  and 
skills  of  Plnchot's  foresters  to  wider  areas  of 
the  American  environment.  What  we  must 
achieve  is  overall  "multiple  use"  and  "sus- 
tained yield"  for  all  our  national  resources. 

Recall  if  you  will  the  effort  of  a  New 
England  Republican  Congressman,  Weeks,  to 
enact  a  law  to  permit  the  federal  government 
to  acquire  forest  lands  in  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  mountains.  Even  today  we  continue 
in  the  eastern  United  States  under  the  Weeks 
Law.  Plnchot  set  the  stage  with  the  then 
disputed  concept  that  the  forest  influenced 
the  water  as  the  water  influenced  the  forest. 

"Technical"  water  experts  challenged  Pln- 
chot's concept.  Plnchot  won  and  what  he 
won  was — the  Battle  For  Multiple  Use. 

But  today  we  all  subscribe  to  the  concept 
that  the  forest  and  the  grasslands,  yes,  and 
even  the  deserts  and  the  mountains,  have 
multiple  resources  and  thus  the  potential  for 
mvUtiple  uses. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  be  talking  to  foresters 
in  Plnchot's  own  state,  where  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written,  and  where  the  conserva- 
tion movement  was  launched. 

As  In  the  days  when  the  Constitution  was 
written,  these  are  days  of  turbulence,  tur- 
moil and  doubt.  We  of  this  generation,  new 
In  power,  are  being  called  on  by  our  youth  to 
account  for  our  stewardship.  One  of  the 
things  we  are  asked  to  explain  is  the  state 
of  our  natiu-al  resources.  We  are  passing  on 
to  the  younger  generation  the  greatest  goods- 
producing  society  in  the  earth's  experience. 
But  to  achieve  this  we  have  paid  a  heavy 
cost  m  the  deterioration  of  the  environment. 
As  you  know,  this  threatened  destruction 
of  man's  environment  is  of  mounting  con- 
cern to  the  scientific  community.  This  con- 
cern was  a  highlight  of  the  December.  1967 
meeting  ol  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  In  New  York. 

In  a  widely  publicized  statement.  Dr. 
Lamont  C.  Cole,  of  Cornell  University,  re- 
minded us  that  the  20  percent  of  oxygen  in 
our  atmosphere  which  we  take  for  granted 
has  been  achieved  and  is  maintained  by  a 
delicate  balance  between  plant  and  animal 
life,  and  that  oxygen  would  quickly  disap- 
pear from  the  atmosphere  should  all  green 
plants  be  killed. 

He  went  on  to  say  that,  at  an  Increasing 
rate,  we  are  disrupting  the  life-giving  bal- 
ance as  "grassland  Is  being  paved  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  million  acres  a  year." 

Commenting  on  the  Impact  of  this  state- 
ment, the  British  weekly  magazine  New 
Scientist  declared  the  New  York  meeting 
"noticeably  lacked  the  spirit  of  optimism 
and  hope  of  salvatloh  which  the  festival  is 
supposed  to  Inspire."  And  the  editorial  con- 
cluded grlnily;  "It  is  not  necessarily  the  more 
horrific  weapons  of  science  which  we  should 
fear  the  most.  Unless  we  come  to  our  senses 
pretty  sharply,  we  may  finally  perish,  not 
with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper." 

In  March.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson,  President 
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of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  told 
the  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Conference  that  man  is  playing  a 
highly  dangerous  game  of  "brinkmanship" 
with  the  earth's  natural  resources.  Dr.  Gab- 
rlelson particularly  criticized  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  look  ahead,  saying  that 
"the  national  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, for  example,  is  geared  more  to  what 
occurred  yesterday  than  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  tomorrow." 

MOST    RADICAL    REVOLUTION 

The  population  explosion  is,  of  course, 
one  cause  of  the  pressure  we  are  imposing 
on  the  habitat  of  man.  But  a  second  influ- 
ence— perhaps  even  more  important — is  that 
brought  about  by  what  Walter  Lippmann 
recently  called  "the  most  radical  revolution 
in  the  history  of  mankind." 

He  said:  "This  revolution  is  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  human  environment,  and  of 
man  himself,  by  technological  progress 
which,  beginning  about  two  centuries  ago. 
has  now  acquired  enormous  momentum." 

Doubtless  a  significant  reason  for  our  in- 
ability to  keep  up  with  environmental  de- 
struction is  the  prodical  original  natural 
wealth  of  the  continent.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written,  the  Pounding  Fathers 
made  no  mention  of  conservation. 

The  closest  they  came  to  considering  re- 
sources was  Article  IV.  Section  3.  which  says 
in  part.  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 
The  whole  subject  of  water  and  land, 
forest,  range,  mineral,  and  recreation  policy 
plus  the  general  environment  rests  on  the 
general  language  of  the  Preamble.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
several  states  have  laws  and  regulations, 
but,  nevertheless,  its  silence  on  protection 
of  environment  Is  notable. 

But  reflect  on  this.  In  1790,  we  were  a 
nation  with  such  a  surplus  of  land,  water, 
and  forest  that  we  didn't  feel  the  need  to 
mention  conservation  and  wise  husbanding 
of  our  resources.  In  fact  a  major  issue  In 
1787  was  how  to  foster  and  speed  the  im- 
migration to  and  the  settlement  of  what 
was  then  the  West— that  five-state  iirea 
from  Ohio  into  the  Great  L.akes  States. 

Reflect,  too,  on  how  different  are  our  needs 
today.  The  lure  of  the  Great  Lakes  has 
brought  fully  one  eighth  of  ail  who  inhabit 
North  America  to  live  along  its  shores.  Two 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  United  States  with 
populations  of  a  million  or  more — Chicago 
and  Detrolt^and  the  two  largest  cities  of 
Canada — Toronto  and  Montreal — are  on  the 
Lakes  or  their  outflow,  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  waste  products  of  these  people  and  the 
great  industrial  complex  they  have  built 
are  killing  Lake  Erie  and  threatening  Lake 
Michigan. 

As  long  ago  as  1908,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
warned  the  citizens  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  to  keep  the  sewage  out  of 
Lake  Erie's  then  sweet  waters.  The  wastes  that 
have  been  poured  In  since  have  converted 
Lake  Erie  Into  a  dying  lake  and  ecological 
desert  of  water.  Some  officials  are  hopeful 
that  Lake  Erie  can  be  cleaned  up,  but  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall  has  wondered 
whether  man  has  "acted  too  late."  In  this 
case,  the  machinery  of  government — man- 
made  and  operated— has  been  Impotent  ef- 
fectively to  apply  technological  competence. 
Writing  recently  In  Geo-Science  News. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg  observed  that  we  know 
enough  about  the  environment  to  reduce 
drastically  the  Impact  of  pollution  against 
air  and  water  resources.  But  he  also  pointed 
out  that  our  society  has  "tended  to  be  de- 
ficient in  the  will  to  use  this  knowledge  and 
to  pay  the  n3cessary  costs."  I  have  made  a 
similar  point  by  emphasizing  that  it  is  usu- 
ally necessary  to  achieve  "political"   solu- 
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tlons  to  resource  problem*  before  "eclentllJc" 
solution*  can  be  applied  efTecttvely. 

But  we  cannot  simply  leave  nature  alone. 
Otherwise  she  will  not  support  us.  Our  need 
for  raw  materlala  la  truly  tremendous  and 
that  need  grows  yearly.  Back  in  1953,  tba 
President's  Uatertala  Policy  Commlaslon 
noted  that  American  consumption  of  moat 
of  the  fuels  and  other  minerals  had  been 
greater  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  I 
than  total  world  consumption  for  all  the 
centuries  before. 

Reaotirces  for  the  Future  haa  sUted :  "The 
projections  Indicate  ...  a  tripling  of  re- 
quirements for  both  energy  and  metals  by 
the  year  3000,  almost  a  tripling  for  timber 
and  almost  a  doubling  for  farm  product* 
and  for  withdrawal  depletions  of  fresh 
water.  ...  % 

"Increasing  demand*  on  land  space  for 
outdoor  recreation,  urban  growth,  highways, 
airports,  and  perhaps  forests  by  the  year 
3000  wlU  far  exceed  any  relief  provided  by 
poaalble  reduction  in  land  needed  for  crops 
and  the  amount  of  new  unused  land  that  can 
be  pressed  into  service  .  .  .  and  require- 
ment*. If  each  u*e  la  counted  separately, 
would  add  up  to  SO  million  more  acres  than 
the  country  ha*,  and  thU  asaumes  no  in- 
crease  whatsoever  in  forest  land." 

Resources  for  the  Future  also  tell*  u* 
that,  by  the  year  3000.  demand  for  domestic 
forest  product*  1*  projected  at  39  billion 
cubic  board  feet  with  net  growth  leaa  than 
half  of  that. 

Thiu  a  new  and  quite  dangerous  situation 
confront*  u*:  If  we  continue  to  maintain 
"economic  growth"  at  what  we  have  come  to 
accept  a*  a  satisfactory  rate,  we  may  In- 
tolerably damage  the  Ufe-savlng  environ- 
ment that  much  sooner. 

AN    UNMCCKDrNTKO    CHAIXCNOE 

In  the  face  of  that  unprecedented  conser- 
vation challenge,  we  must  ask:  Are  we  or- 
ganized to  meet  It?  Pew  have  posed  this 
question  despite  the  surge  of  Interest  In  con- 
servation and  despite  the  expansion  of  pro- 
gram* authorized  by  Congress  In  the  past 
five  years. 

Not  too  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  decided 
to  biilld  a  house.  He  hired  an  architect  who 
gave  him  a  plan  which  fit  his  lot  and  also 
pleased  his  wife.  In  fact,  he  was  fort\uiate 
because  both  he  and  his  wife  agreed  this 
was  their  dream  house  on  their  dream  lot. 
And  when  It  was  complete  It  was  what  they 
had  envisioned. 

But  they  did  have  one  problem — It  took 
the  builder  longer  than  he  had  planned.  A* 
they  watched  their  house  go  up.  the  couple 
was  struck  by  the  nimiber  of  tasks  which 
were  not  Integrated.  They  noted  with  dis- 
may how  the  plumber  complained  that  the 
plasterers  hadn't  considered  their  needs,  how 
the  electrician  objected  to  what  all  the  oth- 
ers had  done,  and  so  forth.  Each  specialist 
had  his  own  priorities  and  was  vexed  that  no 
one  else  cared  about  them.  When  the  couple 
queried  their  builder  about  this,  he  said,  "It's 
so  hard  to  get  good  mechanlca:  I  Just  try  to 
keep  each  group  happy.  But  I  never  try  to 
coordinate  them — that  would  get  them  all 
mad." 

It  follows  that  In  solving  our  resource  man- 
agement problems,  we  must  have  coordina- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  part  of  the  answer — not  all, 
but  an  Important  part — of  coordinating  the 
use  of  our  natural  heritage  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
In  the  Federal  government.  Today,  there  Is 
no  Federal  focal  point  for  long-range  plan- 
ning or  for  the  adoption  of  long-range  policy 
essential  to  natural  resource  management 
under  modern  conditions. 

To  remedy  this  lack.  I  have  proposed  a  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Into  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
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In  Its  early  years.  Interior  was  a  catchall 
for  agencies  handling  Internal  problems,  but 
It  has  evolved  into  an  organization  chiefly 
concerned  with  management,  protection, 
and  administration  of  natural  resources — 
timber,  forage,  water,  minerals,  wildlife,  and 
with  the  marketing  of  power  and  the  pro- 
motion of  recreational  opportunities.  It  now 
remains  for  Congress  to  complete  the  Job  of 
making  It  a  full-fledged  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  This  can  be  done  simply,  by 
taking  out  of  Interior  the  two  agencies  which 
do  not  relate  primarily  to  resources — the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Territories — and  putting  into  It  agencies,  now 
In  other  departments,  which  do  relate  to 
natural  resources.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  accomplish  this. 

I  think  Interior  Is  the  logical  core.  Every 
alternative  to  my  plan  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed also  used  Interior's  present  conserva- 
tion agenclea  a*  a  nucleu*. 

This  audience  la  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
persion of  responsibilities  In  the  Federal  or- 
ganization. For  example,  three  Cabinet-level 
departments  are  Involved  In  water  re- 
sources— the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  (Until  recently  there 
was  a  fourth — Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, but  la*t  year  the  President  transferred 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
from  HKW  to  Interior.) 

Coordinated  water  resource  planning  ha*. 
of  course,  been  advocated  for  a  long,  long 
time.  A  favorite  reference  of  those  of  lu  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  is  to  7*heodore 
Rooaevelt's  Inland  Waterways  Commission, 
which.  In  1908,  recommended  "prompt  and 
vigorous  action"  by  the  State  and  Federal 
government*  to  develop  comprehensive  plan* 
for  all  our  river  baalns  But  It  took  nearly 
half  a  century  before  Congress.  In  1965.  took 
the  national  approach  and  passed  a  Water 
Resource*  Planning  Act.  The  Act  established 
a  Council  of  Cabinet  officials — assisted  by 
a  very  competent  staff — to  coordinate  depart- 
mental plans,  and  to  make  a  biennial  assess- 
ment of  the  nation's  water  supply.  It  also 
permits  the  formation  of  Interstate  planning 
authorities. 

The  Planning  Act  represents  progress.  But 
the  arrangement  suffers  from  several  already 
evident  weaknea*«*.  Although  the  Council 
can  help  to  reconcile  agency  differences,  it 
can  do  little  to  plan  or  originate  programs  of 
national  or  regional  scope,  or  to  require  plan- 
ning on  a  river  basin  baals.  And  Its  members 
are  men  who  have  more  than  full-time  Jobs 
noanaglng  their  own  departments,  and  who 
also  serve  on  several  other  high-level  com- 
mittee*. Such  an  arrangement  is  Inadequate 
today  when  comprehensive  water  planning  Is 
essential  to  prevent  actual  deficiencies  over 
wide  areas. 

Although  the  water  fleld  offers  the  out- 
standing example  of  dispersed  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  natural  resources  manage- 
ment, similar  problems  exist  In  land  manage- 
ment and  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Federal  department  which  serves  more 
recreation  than  any  other  Is  the  Army.  Forty- 
three  of  their  reservoir  project*  drew  over  50 
million  visits  in  1964. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget — which  was 
never  assigned  natural  resource  policy  func- 
tions by  Congress — has  assumed  more  and 
more  control  by  use  of  Its  functions  on  a 
fiscal  pK>llcy.  There  Is  a  vacuum  of  respKJnsi- 
blUty  In  this  fleld.  and  Budget  has  rushed  to 
fill  It.  becoming  an  unoiBclal  planning  agency 
with  constantly  expanding  Influence. 

NEW    OEPABTMENT   URGED 

My  bill  would  meet  the  national  coordi- 
nation problem  by  assigning  to  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  all  major  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities having  to  do  with  water,  elec- 
tric power,  land  management,  wildlife  pres- 
ervation, outdoor  recreation,  minerals  and 
fuels,  ocean  resources  and  clean  air. 
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It  provides  for  a  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, a  Deputy  Secretary,  and  two  Under 
Secretaries,  one  for  water  and  one  for  lands. 

The  Secretary  would,  of  course,  have  con- 
siderable authority  to  organize  his  depart- 
ment, but  It  would  be  logical  to  divide  the 
responslbllltes  of  the  Under  Secretaries  as 
follows: 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Under  Secretary  lor 
Water  would  Include:  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, both  of  which  are  In  Interior; 
the  civil  works  functions  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers:  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act;  and  the  power  market- 
ing activities  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  the  Southeastern  and  South- 
western Power  Administrations.  This  Under 
Secretary  for  water  could  also  supervise  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceanography. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Lands  would  be  divided  Into  four 
branches,  each  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  would  report  to  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Land  Resources.  The  National 
Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  would 
report  to  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Recrea- 
tion and  Wildlife.  The  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Geological  Survey,  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
and  other  agencies  and  fuels  would  report  to 
an  .\sslstant  Secretary  for  Minerals  and  Fuels. 
The  fourth  Assistant  Secretary  would  super- 
vise the  air  pollution  abatement  program. 

In  any  consideration  of  a  resources  depart- 
ment. It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  government  does  not 
begin  to  encompass  total  management  of  the 
environment.  Traditionally,  state  and  local 
responsibility  Is  large,  not  only  In  water  de- 
velopment, but  also  In  management  of  fish 
and  game,  zoning  of  land,  disposal  of  wastes 
of  all  kinds,  and  air  pollution  abatement. 

So  it  would  be  naive  to  argue  that  the 
formation  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources would,  by  Itself,  solve  our  problem. 
It  Is,  however,  a  key  step  toward  organizing 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  mounting  challenge. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  The  machinery 
of  p>ollcy  development  and  Implementation 
is  like  the  machinery  of  production.  Neither 
Industry  nor  government  can  function  effec- 
tively with  dated,  obsolete  machinery.  The 
mechanism  of  government  Is  Its  organization. 
Moreover,  you  who  are  in  business  know  that 
there  Is  more  to  a  factory  than  production 
machines.  Basic  to  success  Is  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question:  Are  you  organized 
to  function — to  compete?  It  does  little  good 
to  have  the  most  efficient  saws,  the  best 
trucks,  the  most  modern  mill,  or  the  finest 
dry  kilns  if  the  company  Isnt  organized  to 
move  all  the  way  from  the  production  of 
trees  and  their  products  to  effective  distribu- 
tion and  sales  promotion. 

Stripped  of  the  Jargon  of  the  specialists  in 
organization,  the  Issue  we  confront  Is  how 
to  harness  our  talents  to  meet  the  growing 
national  resource  environmental  crisis. 

I  want  to  challenge  you  to  give  to  this 
issue  of  organization  the  consideration  It 
deserves.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  pass 
a  resolution  on  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  be  done  with  It.  I  suggest  that 
the  nation  will  be  better  served  if  you  com- 
mit the  subject  to  comprehensive  analysis 
before  reaching  a  Judgment.  What  is  the  best 
solution  to  the  resource  dilemma  of  America? 
If  my  bill  Is  not  the  answer,  what  can  we  do 
to  construct  a  conservation  organization  that 
will  provide  the  raw  materials  we  must  have 
and — at  the  same  time — stop  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment? 

Along  with  others,  I  sometimes  pine  for  the 
days  when  life  wa*  simple — when  the  sheep's 
fleece  could  be  woven  Into  cloth  on  the 
ranch.  But  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  quiet, 
pastoral,  self-contained  society.  We  are  well 
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Into  the  second  century  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Its  quickening  pace  call*  for 
America  .to  use  its  organizational  genius  to 
restore  Its  envirotmient.  Once  our  loggers 
dammed  the  river*  of  our  Lake  States  only 
to  float  their  logs.  Now  we  dam  them  for 
power.  We  struggle  to  halt  their  poUutlon. 
Before  we  understood  what  we  were  doing, 
we  cut  the  forest  In  Maine  and  destroyed 
the  spawning  spot*  of  a  great  salmon  fishery. 
Now  there  Is  forest  management  In  Maine 
and  they  seek  to  bring  back  the  salmon. 

But  coordinating  private,  state,  and  federal 
efforts  into  a  cohesive  multiple  use  policy  1* 
complicated  by  the  complex  web  of  multiple 
agencies. 

MACRINERT  CAIXED  INADEQTTATE 

My  conclusion  has  to  be  that  the  ex- 
isting government  machinery  Is  not  ade- 
quate. We  are  not  getting  the  most  for  our 
money  and  we  are  not  giving  our  professional 
people  a  fair  chance  to  meet  the  challenge 
which  confronts  the  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Isnt  fair  to  the 
professionals  in  the  resources  fleld  to  ex- 
pect them  to  meet  today's  challenge  in 
yesterday's  administrative  harness. 

If  you  look  at  the  problems,  they  are  not 
primarily  technical.  Many  of  them  are  or- 
ganizational and  these  are  the  ones  I  am  try- 
ing to  correct.  We  know  what  tools  to  use. 
The  engineers,  the  foresters,  the  water  and 
land  use  specialists  in  the  Civil  Works  Di- 
vision of  the  Corpe,  In  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, In  the  Forest  Service  and  In  other 
agencies  know  their  Jobs  and  know  what 
is  needed.  Freed  of  restraints  and  obstacles 
that  stem  from  division  of  authority  and 
Interdepartmental  restalnts,  they  will  be  able 
to  apply  their  expertise  with  much  greater 
return  to  the  nation  and  greater  professional 
satisfaction  for  themselves. 

Under  whatever  names  our  resource  agen- 
cies may  function  in  the  seventies,  eighties, 
and  nineties,  more  effective  organization 
must  mean  the  c^portunlty  to  do  a  better 
Job.  It  must  mean  more  professional  prestige 
for  all  resource  people  not  unlike  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  formation  of  the  Union 
made  the  term  "American  Citizen"  mean  so 
much  more  than  merely  a  citizen  of  New 
York  or  Virginia  or  Massachusetts. 

So  I  come  to  Philadelphia  In  that  spirit  of 
constructive  revolution  to  ask  you  as 
stewards  for  America  to  resolve  yourselves 
into  a  Conservation  Convention.  I  ask  you, 
as  those  who  started  America's  conservation 
revolution  In  1876,  to  help  write  its  Conserva- 
tion Constitution  by  1976.  I  say  the  days  of 
conservation  warf&re  have  ended.  I  say  the 
days  when  we  can  live  under  Articles  of  Con- 
servation like  the  old  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion are  numbered.  I  say  that  we  cannot  live 
with  uneasy  and  Ineffective  union. 

Gifford  Pinchot  was  forestry's  Paul  Revere, 
George  Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Who  among  you  aspires  to  be  its  James 
Madison,  to  write  the  fundamental  instru- 
ment that  win  liberate  the  energies  of  the 
profession  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  ef- 
fective conservation? 


SPIRITUAL    SUMMIT    CONFERENCE 
HELD  IN  CALCUTTA.  INDIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MAHTUUfD 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  28.  1969 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  In 
October  of  the  past  year,  a  Spiritual 
Summit  Conference  was  held  In  Calcutta, 
India,  which  has  direct  bearing  on  the 
State  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  on  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

future  of  intematlonsd  interrellgious 
imderstanding  and  cooperation.  The 
conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Temple 
of  Understanding,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
organization  founded  in  1960  by  Mrs. 
Dickerman  HoUister  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  with  offices  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  organization  has  purchased  20 
acres  overlooking  the  Potomac  River, 
in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  and  has 
plans  to  construct  a  building  symbolizing 
the  great  religions  of  mankind  and  de- 
voted to  education  about  them.  The  art, 
architecture,  sacred  music,  scriptures, 
history,  and  essential  beliefs  of  the 
various  religions  will  be  made  available 
to  scholars  and  the  visiting  public.  The 
building  will  be  the  center  for  a  world- 
wide educational  program  using  the 
many  media  and  languages. 

At  the  October  meeting  in  Calcutta, 
there  were  outstanding  representatives  of 
Buddhist,  Confucian.  Christian.  Hindu, 
Islamic,  and  Jewish  thought,  as  well  as 
spokesmen  for  the  Zoroastrian,  Shinto, 
Sikh,  Jain,  and  Baha'i  faiths.  The  con- 
ferees, in  their  addresses,  gave  outlines 
of  the  principles  of  their  faiths,  and  in 
many  Instances  explained  the  relation  of 
their  beliefs  to  some  of  the  many  im- 
solved  problems  facing  the  world.  Includ- 
ing poverty,  discrimination  and  preju- 
dice, population  and  food  supply,  the 
generation  gap,  and  the  underlying 
causes  of  violence  and  war. 

The  prominence  and  scholarship  of 
those  in  attendance  at  the  Conference, 
the  fact  that  they  are  attempting  to 
establish  on  the  shores  of  the  Potomac 
what  may  constitute  a  United  Nations  of 
world  religions,  and  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Temple  of  Understanding  is 
to  relate  to  contemporary  life  and  prob- 
lems— rather  than  being  merely  a 
repository  of  religious  knowledge — 
should  make  us  proud  to  have  been 
chosen  as  the  site  for  this  much-needed 
instrument  and  edifice,  dedicated  to 
promote  international  understanding 
and  good  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  declaration  resulting  from  this 
meeting  in  Calcutta,  together  with 
excerpts  from  several  of  the  addresses 
presented  at  the  meeting,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SpmrrtTAL  Summpt  Conference, 

Oalcutta,  India,  October  22-26,  1968 

a  declaration 

1.  We,  members  of  the  world's  religious 
faiths,  with  their  two-and-a-half  billion  ad- 
herents, assembled  in  the  first  Spiritual 
Summit  Conference,  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Temple  of  Understanding,  having  here 
demonstrated  that  Inter-religlous  communi- 
cation is  possible  and  fruitful,  see  these  fac- 
tors as  significant  for  the  present  and  for  the 
emerging  world  of  tomorrow. 

We  see  that  science,  technology,  political 
and  Industrial  forces,  with  all  their  powers, 
have  so  far  not  been  able,  either  alone,  or  in 
combined  effort,  to  produce  the  kind  of  world 
that  all  men  desire. 

We  believe  it  Is  time  for  all  people  *nd  na- 
tions. Including  the  leaders  of  our  major 
secular  Institutions,  to  recognize  the  rele- 
vance of  the  world's  religions  to  the  fate  of 
man  in  the  present  century. 
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It  is  our  Judgment  that  the  religions  them- 
selves must  now  actively  seek  increased  com- 
munication with  one  another  and  together 
speak  to  our  total  human  community  and 
assist  in  creating  the  conditions  for  the  bet- 
ter world.  The  prejudices  and  misunder- 
standings that  have  stood  between  us  in  the 
past  must  give  way  to  a  climate  of  under- 
standing and  co-operation. 

II.  Therefore,  we  challenge  the  leaders  of 
the  several  world  faiths  to  take  creative 
initiative  In  forming  a  strong  international, 
inter-religlous  world  body.  We  recognize  that 
the  development  of  such  an  Instrument  wUl 
require  the  elevated  thought,  prayer,  study, 
patience,  firm  vision  and  conciliation  of 
many  dedicated  men  and  women.  But  thla 
Summit  Conference  sees  such  a  Council  as  a 
necessity  in  this  20th  Century. 

We  are  aware  of  developments  of  Inter 
Religious  commvmicatlon,  as  in  Ceylon, 
Japan  and  other  nations.  We  are  convinced 
that  such  fine  steps  should  now  be  developed 
on  a  world  wide  scale.  As  a  move  toward  this 
end  we  instruct  The  Temple  of  Understand- 
ing to  consult  with  the  leaders  of  the  several 
world  religions,  looking  to  the  calling  of  an- 
other Summit  Conference  to  weigh  the  de- 
sirability of  creating  such  an  interrellgious 
world  body  and  we  further  recommend  that 
all  delegates,  leaders  and  participants  to  the 
1968  Summit  Conference  receive  progress 
reports. 

Ptirther,  as  a  more  immediate  step,  it  is 
our  Mandate  that  the  Temple  of  Under- 
standing implement  the  guidelines  for  inter- 
religlous  communication,  namely:  The  Aca- 
demic Community;  The  Family  of  Nations: 
The  Private  Corporations  &  Foundations; 
The  Centres  of  Spirituality  and  Monastlcism; 
International  Youth  Organizations;  The 
Communications  Media;  and  that  it  create 
pools  of  information  on  the  world  religions 
and  develop  facilities  to  create  materials  for 
the  mass  media. 

(This  declaration  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  delegates  assembled  at  the 
concluding  session  on  October  26,  1968.) 


SpnuTtTAi.  Summit  Conference:  Excerpts 
From  the  Various  Papers  StrBMiTTED  at 
THE  Cai-cotta  Conference 

THE    RELEVANCE   OP   HINDtTISM    IN   THE   MODERN 
WORLD 

(By  Dr.  V.  Baghavan.  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
of  Sanskrit,  University  of  Madras) 

Modern  developments  have  brought  the 
peoples  of  the  world  together  for  good  and 
bad.  To  make  good  or  bad  out  of  these  is 
solely  In  our  hands.  One  of  the  results  which 
should  be  deemed  good  or  out  of  which  we 
should  still  try  to  derive  as  much  good  as 
possible  Is  the  meeting  of  cultures  and  the 
study  of  the  writings  and  religions  of  other 
p>eoples.  The  study  of  Hinduism  by  those  not 
professing  that  religion — as  also  by  those 
who  profess  it  but  have  come  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  theories  and  interpretations  of 
the  former,  may  be  considered  to  have  had, 
so  far,  three  phases:  The  first  began  with 
the  academic  orientalist;  and  the  second  was 
what  the  missionary  cultivated  as  part  of 
his  proselytlzation.  The  third  Is  a  recent  de- 
velopment, indeed  a  part  of  a  phenomenon 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  Asia.  It  began 
with  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  and 
the  disappearance  of  colonialism  and  the 
waking  of  the  several  countries  of  Asia  Into 
their  new  freedom  In  which  they  have  been 
faced  with  problems  of  developing  their 
economy.  Industry  and  production  and  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  the  welfare  state  to 
as  large  sectors  of  their  people  as  possible. 

The  Hindu  standpoint  which  I  want  to 
emphasize  is  what  Is  perhaps  well-known, 
but  would  bear  repetition.  For  it  is  the  most 
fundamental  tenet  whose  relevance  ha* 
grown  in  importance  today  when  all  religions 
have  met  and  they  have  to  live  together  and 
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undcnumd  each  other.  ThU  U  neither  • 
■lender  voice  In  the  chorua  of  Hindu  doc- 
trlnee  nor  one  of  Uter  development.  The 
moet  ancient  and  primary  espreaalon  of 
Hlndulem  embodies  thla  as  part  of  the  In- 
tulUon  of  the  flr»t  sages.  In  the  first  »>ook 
of  the  Rlgveda.  we  hear  the  declaration  "The 
Truth  U  One.  the  Wise  expound  In  Diversity; 
that  one  Truth  they  call  by  dlflerent  names, 
Agnl  and  so  on.  The  Vedanta  gave  this  lu 
firm  metaphysical  basis  In  the  ultimate  real- 
ity or  supreme  Being,  the  One.  Absolute.  Im- 
personal Brahman  of  the  form  of  Kzlstence, 
Consciousness  and  Bliss.  Sat.  Chit  and 
itnanda.  It  U  the  source  of  the  universe  of 
name  and  form,  which  has  lu  manlfestaUon. 
being  and  dissolution  In  It.  It  comprehends 
all  forms  including  those  personal  manifesta- 
tions, Saguna  Brahman,  through  which  It 
reaches  out  to  those  who  seek  It  through 
these  forms,  because  they  are  easier  to  grasp. 
These  forms  may  be  any  or  many  but  all  of 
them  lead  to  the  same  one  Summit.  The 
Upanlshads  employ  also  the  analogy  of  many 
rivers  flowing  from  different  regions  and 
reaching  the  same  one  ocean,  an  illustration 
which  poets  and  hymnlsts  like  the  great 
Kalldasa  and  Pushpadanta  employ. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  one  fundamental  Im- 
personal" Tielng  with  divine  personal  forma 
Included*  Itt  It  that  Hinduism  organized  and 
reduced  to  understanding  all  the  numerous 
forms  and  modes  of  worship  that  continu- 
ously manifested  themselves.  The  universal- 
ity and  the  eternal  validity  and  vlUllty  of 
Hinduism  rest  primarily  on  this  fundamen- 
tal. If  Hinduism  can  call  Itself  Sanatama 
Dharma  philoaophia  perennid.  It  Is  because 
of  this  truth.  There  has  been  a  continuous 
tradition  of  the  philosophy  of  gnosis  among 
all  nations,  the  Greek  philosophers  too  spoke 
of  the  one  God  with  many  names.  The  great 
relevance  of  this  today  is  that  It  provides  a 
key  for  the  great  religions  to  iinlock  their 
Inner  unity  and  not  only  understand  each 
other  better  but  also  divert  their  energies 
spent  on  criticism  or  conversion  to  a  com- 
mon effort  against  Irrellglon.  pseudo-religion 
and  social.  poUUcal  and  national  substitutes 
for  religion  The  appreciation  of  this  Hindu 
standpoint  U  gradually  growing  for  the  stu- 
dents of  religion  and  comparative  religion 
all  over  the  world. 

TH*      aKLCVANCk      OF      CmiSTIANITT      D»      TUB 
MODKEN   WOKLO 

(By    Rev.    Pierre   Fallon.   S.J..    the   Vatican 
Secretariat  for  non-Chrlstlans ) 

It  Is  certain  that  religious  tolerance  has 
rightly  come  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
HKMt  precious  achievements  of  the  modern 
mind.  Here,  In  India,  In  a  very  special  man- 
ner. Intolerance  Is  thought  to  be  Incom- 
patible with  genuine  religiousness 

Is  the  Christian  religion  Intolerant?  And 
what  Is  Its  attitude  towards  religious  plural- 
Ism?  This  question  Is  one  that  does  not  con- 
cern Christians  only;  It  concerns  all  sincere 
believers:  how  to  reconcile,  without  com- 
promise or  falsehood,  a  deep  attachment  to 
our  religious  beliefs  and  a  cordial  attitude 
of  respect  and  fraternal  collaboration  with 
men  professing  other  beUefs?  How  to  keep 
In  harmony  the  healthy  and  normal  desire 
to  share  with  others  that  which  Is  for  us  a 
source  of  Inspiration  and  which  we  firmly 
believe  to  be  truth  of  universal  value,  and 
that  tolerance  which  is  the  necessary  expres- 
sion of  our  respect  for  the  spiritual  and  per- 
soixal  freedom  and  dignity  of  our  fellow- 
men? 

In  our  modern  world,  this  question  has  as- 
sumed a  very  great  Importance.  Men  belong- 
ing to  dlflerent  rellgilous  traditions  come 
every  day  Into  new  forms  of  association;  be- 
lievers, and  unbelievers,  thelsts  and  agnostics 
and  materialists,  must  meet  and  collaborate 
m  a  thousand  ways.  The  days  are  past  when 
there  was  a  close  link-up.  a  nearly  Inseparable 
unity,  between  religion  and  culture,  the 
profession  of  a  particular  faith  and  the  social 
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or  political  appurtenance  to  a  state  or  com- 
munity. The  "cloae  society"  has  made  room 
for  the  "open  society";  uniformity  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  practice  Is  no  longer  Im- 
posed by  our  modern  secular  societies. 

The  last  Vatican  Council  has.  In  an  offi- 
cial Declaration  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  to  the  non-Chrlstlan  religions,  clear- 
ly stated  that  Christians  should  "through 
dialogue  and  collaboration  with  the  followers 
of  other  religions  .  .  .  recognize,  preserve  and 
promote  the  good  things,  spiritual  and  moral, 
as  well  as  the  socio-cultural  values  found 
among  those  belonging  to  other  traditions"; 
the  same  Declaration  Invites  us  to  consider 
"What  men  have  In  common  and  what  draws 
them  to  fellowship."  The  religion  of  Christ 
Is  not  out  to  destroy  any  of  the  precious 
value*  found  in  the  varlotis  spiritual  and 
cultural  traditions  of  mankind. 

What  are  the  great  problems  that  beset 
the  minds  of  men  today?  The  sub-human 
misery  of  vast  masses  of  men,  and  the  under- 
developed condition  of  many  regions  of  the 
world;  the  racial  hatreds  that  divide  men; 
the  terrible  anxiety  caused  by  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  warfare:  the  population  explosion; 
the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  of  the  youth, 
the  growing  attraction  of  violence.  Has  re- 
ligion a  vital  role  to  play  In  the  solution  of 
these  anguishing  problems?  Has  Christianity 
any  relevance  In  our  modem  world  context? 
Do  men  today  still  need  religion? 

If  religion  Is  needed  by  man  to  keep  his 
Hope  alive  and  to  safeguard  the  respect  due 
to  him  as  a  person,  religion  again  Is  vitally 
needed  by  modem  man  to  protect  his  free- 
dom. And,  flrst  of  all,  religion  clearly  affirms 
this  spiritual  freedom  against  all  the  doc- 
trines and  Ideologies  based  up)on  determin- 
ism. It  further  educates  man  to  freedom,  this 
freedom  having  to  be  conquered  through  a 
life-long  struggle  against  the  compulsions  of 
passion  and  instinct.  Religious  faith  alone 
can  free  man  from  all  the  Impersonal  forces 
that  enslave  his  mind  and  his  heart:  our 
modem  world,  with  all  the  power  of  mass 
propaganda  techniques,  makes  It  difficult  for 
us  to  keep  mentally  and  spiritually  free.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  fashion,  political  ideologies,  prac- 
tical materialism  with  Its  commercial  Idola- 
try of  money,  sex  and  pleasures,  these  are 
tyrannical  masters;  to  remain  free,  we  must 
ni«iwtj>tn  In  our  Uvea  a  clear  awareness  of 
abaolute  values.  Only  through  being  firmly 
anchored  onto  the  Absolute  can  we  fight  suc- 
cessfully against  these  Impersonal  tyrannies. 
I  should  add,  and  this  takes  us  even  deeper 
Into  the  very  reality  of  religious  life,  only 
through  our  humble  and  loving  reliance  upon 
divine  grace  can  we  possess  our  souls  and 
minds  In  freedom. 

But,  moet  Important  of  all.  Love  la  that 
which  the  world  requires  if  the  problems 
that  face  today  have  to  be  solved.  Not  the 
sentimental  philanthropy  of  romantic  dream- 
ers, not  the  facile  and  abstract  "love  of 
humanity  ■  preached  by  philosophers,  but  the 
dedicated  and  self-sacrlfictng  love  which  only 
religion  can  Inspire.  Men  today  realize  bet- 
ter than  before  how  much  all  are  organ- 
ically united  In  the  human  family,  and  yet 
bitter  conflicts  still  set  man  against  man  In 
our  modern  world.  The  very  Individualism 
of  modem  society  has  painfully  Increased 
the  competltlveneaa  of  men.  The  19th  Cen- 
tury doctrine  of  "enlightened  self-Interest" 
ha«  proved  shallow  and  deadly.  If  our  racial 
hatreds  are  to  be  surmounted,  If  justice  and 
some  equality  to  be  brought  about  among 
the  people  of  the  world,  if  our  functional  and 
mechanical  life  Is  to  be  made  humanly  liv- 
able, we  need  more  and  more  men  who  can 
love.  But  love  does  not  come  easily  to  man: 
without  religion,  all  human  loves  tend  to 
become  selfish  and  narrow. 

I  was  expected  to  speak  of  the  relevance 
of  Christianity  In  the  modem  world.  The 
things  I  have  said  Just  now  are  true,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Christian  religion;  they  are  true 
also  of  all    the   great  religions  represented 
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here.  This  la  why  I  have  purposely  absuined 
from  presenting  them  as  exclusive  charac- 
teristics of  Christianity.  To  save  men  from 
anxiety  and  despair,  to  preserve  and  foster 
the  respect  man  Is  entitled  to  as  a  person, 
to  help  him  In  hla  struggle  against  all  that 
would  enslave  him,  and  untiringly  to  call  all 
men  to  love,  this  Is  the  duty  of  all  religious 
believers,  and  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  sacred 
duty  we  all  must  fraternally  collaborate. 

la  the  ChrlsUan  religion  still  relevant  to- 
day? la  the  modern  man  still  in  need  of 
rellgloua  faith?  Aa  a  Christian  priest  living 
in  close  touch  with  young  Christian  people, 
aa  a  college  teacher  who  has  known  very  per- 
sonally many  students  belonging  to  different 
religious  traditions  and  communities.  I  can 
answer  without  hesitation  that  religion  has 
never  been  as  relevant  as  It  Is  today  In  this 
world  which  la,  all  around  us.  searching  for 
a  way  to  more  Justice,  more  freedom,  more 
love  and  brotherhood.  In  spite  of  many  re- 
volts and  denials.  In  spite  of  much  bitter- 
ness and  frustration,  the  youth  of  our  time 
la  hankering  for  faith,  hope  and  love;  I  be- 
lieve that  the  world  that  Is  growing  under 
our  eyes  Is,  more  eagerly  and  sincerely  than 
ever  before,  searching  for  absolute  values. 
Men.  young  and  old.  are  In  fact  more 
"religious"  than  met-  have  ever  been  before. 
Whether  they  will  or  will  not  find  the  an- 
swer they  are  now  restless  to  discover  may 
greatly  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
we.  believers,  not  merely  teach  them  our  re- 
ligious doctrines,  but  bear  witness  to  them 
through  our  lives. 

THE    EELEVANCE   OP    BUDDHISM    IN    THE    MODERN 
WORLD 

(By    H.S.H.    Princess    Poon    Plsmal    Diskul. 

president,   the   World  Fellowship   of   Bud- 

dhUta) 

It  should  be  noted  that  Buddhism  regards 
the  hiunan  mind  as  a  compounded  phenome- 
non of  various  attributes  and  qualities.  Con- 
sequently the  techniques  for  development 
and  purification  of  the  mind  must  likewise 
be  multl-dlmenslonal  and  varied  In  accord- 
ance with  Individual  needs.  Educating  the 
mind  to  right  understanding;  guiding  speech, 
habits  and  profession  into  harmonious  life 
patterns;  cultivation  of  discipline  and  energy 
and  meditative  stilling  of  the  mind  to  bring 
about  awareness  of  subtle  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  normally  escape  awareness — 
theae  are  the  techniques  by  which  one  pro- 
gresses along  the  Eightfold  Path.  This  is 
the  practice  of  Buddhism  as  originally  taught 
by  the  Buddha  himself. 

Now.  acknowledging  that  actions  are  pre- 
ceded first  by  thought  and  motivation,  we 
see  that  good  and  evil  originate  from  the 
mind.  Thus  a  mind  which  has  realized  the 
Buddhist  goals  of  subduing  greed,  hatred  and 
egotism  while  developing  kindness,  wisdom 
and  compassion  Is  a  mind  which  will  have 
a  natural  and  spontaneous  virtue.  The  need 
for  arbitrary  rules  of  conduct  will  be  greatly 
lessened  and  one's  goodness  will  be  genuine 
rather  than  enforced. 

It  may  be  seen  that  while  Buddhism  pro- 
ceeds from  a  very  different  set  of  premises 
than  most  other  religions,  we  note  a  nearly 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  standards  of 
ethical  conduct:  Love,  kindness,  charity  and 
generosity  are  universally  hailed  by  all  of 
mans  great  religions  regardless  of  whatever 
concept  their  doctrines  are  built  upon,  and 
Buddhism  not  only  teaches  us  to  be  kind; 
by  psychological  practices  it  tells  how  to 
achieve  the  genuine  feeling  that  is  kindness. 
For  kindness  and  compassion,  like  all  other 
aspects  of  the  mind  and  this  universe,  arise 
through  cause  and  effect. 

In  our  discussion  of  Buddhism  we  see  It 
as  a  system  of  psychological  principles  and 
practices  which  an  Individual  can  apply  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  spiritual  advancement 
and  emotional  well  being.  Thus  the  prime 
value  of  Buddhism  In  the  modern  world  Is 
that  It  shows  one  a  way  to  happiness  and 
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oeace  of  mind  regardless  of  the  political  and 
^lal  environment.  However.  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  assume  that  the  Buddhas  doc- 
trine vros  personal  to  the  exclusion  of  con- 
cern for  human  relationship  and  society  at 

^"^«  reason  for  emphasis  upon  Individual 
development  was  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  blind  cannot  lead  the  blind;  or  as 
the  Buddha  stated,  "One,  himself  sunk  In  the 
mire  of  greed  and  delusion,  cannot  PuH  an- 
other out  of  that  mire."  One  should  flret 
purify  oneself  to  be  able  to  show  the  way  to 

°  We  can  only  have  a  better  world  when  we 
first  have  better  people.  Fear,  jealousy  ego- 
centrlsm.  hatred  and  greed  are  the  original 
cause  of  human  strife,  be  it  petty  crime  or 
global  war.  Education,  legislation  and  arbi- 
tration while  useful  countermeasures.  win 
not  suffice  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  human 
motivation  and  alter  one's  basic  ^ee»n88. 
Buddhism  Is  structured  to  do  Just  this,  in 
fact  such  is  its  primary  concern. 

Personality  cannot  be  separated  from  so- 
ciety While  the  sum  total  of  personalities 
determines  the  character  and  quality  of  a 
given  society,  conversely  society  influences 
and  formulates  the  development  of  person- 
ality This  fact  was  readily  acknowledged  by 
the  Buddha.  He  did  not  advocate  social  re- 
lorms  such  as  we  think  of  today  but  did 
deal  directly  with  the  social  injustices  of  the 
time.  Perhaps  the  best  example  Is  the  caste 
system.  He  did  not  advocate  a  social  revolu- 
tion to  replace  this  system,  but  any  person 
who  became  a  Buddhist  ceased  to  have 
caste  identity  and  thus  Was  no  longer  subject 
to  caste  regulations.  He  thereby  afforded 
men  and  women  a  way  to  escape  from  thu 
social  injustice.  In  similar  manner  he  op- 
posed slavery  and  elevated  the  social  status 
of  women. 

Recognizing  that  civilizations  have  flour- 
ished under  a  variety  of  different  political 
systems  and  that  because  of  the  universal 
law  of  change  no  society  or  culture  will  en- 
dure forever,  the  Buddha  did  not  advocate 
any  particular  type  of  government.  When 
speaking  of  monarchies  he  said  the  respon- 
slbiUty  lay  with  the  King,  and  the  King 
should  cultivate  Justice,  charity,  compas- 
sion and  virtue  both  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  and  as  an  example  for  the  govern- 
ment mlnUters  and  common  citizens.  A  few 
democratic  states  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Buddha,  and  of  these  he  said  that  they 
would  continue  to  flourish  so  long  as  the  citi- 
zens could  assemble  and  meet  in  harmony 
and  would  maintain  good  moral  standards. 

THE  RELEVANCE   OP  JUDAISM   TO   MODERN 
PROBLEMS 

(By  Rabbi  Mordecal  Waxman,  Temple  Israel. 
Oreat  Neck.  Long  Island.  N.Y.) 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  to  tlje  problems  of 
contemporary  society  Judaism  offers  an  ap- 
proach born  of  a  long  and  unique  history.  Its 
emphasis  has  always  been  on  man  In  co- 
operation with  his  society  and  man  In  the 
midst  of  society.  Its  greatest  figures  have 
always  been  men  who  labored  In  the  midst  of 
society  rather  than  men  who  withdrew  from 
it  to  seek  Individual  holiness.  It  has  doctrines 
and  laws  set  forth  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Bible,  which  have  been  elaborated  and  de- 
veloped in  a  vast  literature  In  many  lan- 
guages over  the  course  of  several  thousand 
years.  Because  It  Is  the  outlook,  of  the  Jewish 
people  which  has  had  the  unique  experience 
of  living  dispersed  among  other  peoples  for 
2,000  years,  almost  always  under  conditions 
of  persecution,  without  losing  its  Identity  or 
being  brutalized  by  Its  experiences.  It  has 
acquired  perceptions  and  emphases  which 
have  been  denied  peoples  Uvlng  under  more 
normal  circumstances.  A  major  theme  In  Its 
history  and  beliefs  has  been  an  optimum 
about  the  world  and  about  the  responsibility 
of  men  to  cope  with  social  circumstances.  All 
of  these  elements  have  been  combined  In 
an  unusual  and  possibly  unique  melange  of 
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faith,  theology,  history,  culture,  peoplehood, 
law  ritual  and  skepticism. 

THE  RELEVANCE  OP  RELIGION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY   WITH  SPECIAL  HEPERENCE  TO  ISLAM 

(By  Dr.  Syed  Vahlduddln.  University  of 
Delhi,  India) 
What  Is  then  wrong  with  the  world  we  live 
In?  What  alls  the  modern  mind?  The  rele- 
vance of  religion  Is  brought  home  most  em- 
phatically when  It  is  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  the  modern  man. 

Man  has  become  a  problem  for  himself. 
Strangely  enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
technological   advances   have   brought   men 
nearer  and  nearer,  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding growth  in  men's  spiritual  relation 
to  one  another.  Scientific  advancement  in  the 
sphere  of  human  welfare  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  man's  advance  in  self-destruction. 
Death  which  Is  a  most  natural  and  spon- 
taneous culmination  of  man's  career  on  earth 
is  artiflclally  Invoked  by  scienilflc  ingenuity 
and   what   Is   accomplished   as   a  matter  of 
course  Is  now  brought  about  as  a  matter  of 
force.  But  the  question  is  not  only  how  long 
a  man  lives  and  to  what  distances  In  the  In- 
finite space  he  can  fly  but  how  he  lives  In 
the  short  span  of  life  granted  to  him  both  as 
an  Individual  and  as  a  nation.  Every  man 
has  his  own  term  and  every  nation  has  Its 
own  termination.  The  question  Is  how  an  In- 
dividual (or  a  nation)  disposes  of  his  poten- 
tialities within  his  own  temporal  frame-work. 
Two  ways  are  open  to  him,  either  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Gtod  in  establishing  a  meaningful 
order  or  betray  the  purpose  of  his  creation 
and  fall  to  a  state  which  Is  worse  than  that 
of  an  animal.   If  man   Is  created   in   God's 
Image  he  should  reflect  those  basic  attributes 
of  God  which  have  human  relevance,  and  the 
principle  which  should  govern  human  rela- 
tions should  be  one  of  co-operation  and  good- 
will and  not  that  of  revolt  and  resentment. 
Before  the  vision  of  a  God  who  encompasses 
all  that  Is.  the  world  we  know  and  the  worlds 
we  know  not,  human  \sTangles  and  squabbles 
on  petty  Issues  lose  all  their  significance  and 
man  Is  called  to  know  what  he  is  In  order  to 
do  what  he  ought  to.  But  Islam  takes  Into 
full   account  sex,  wealth  and  the   wlU-to- 
power  as  the  main  drives  of  human  life  and 
which  can  take  hold  of  man  to  the  detriment 
of  his  spiritual  growth. 

CONFUCIUS    AND    THE    I-CHINO 

(By  Wei  Tat,  College  of  Chinese  Culture, 

Taipei,  Taiwan) 
Co-operation  Is  a  vital  need  of  the  present 
age.  It  should  prevail  among  classes  within  a 
nation,  among  the  nations  themselves,  and 
even  among  the  flve  continents.  What  has 
emerged  for  every  thoughtful  observer  is  the 
fact  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  which  harass  modern  man- 
kind can  be  found  on  any  other  basis  than 
a  broadly  co-operative  one.  All  other  solu- 
tions will  be  partial  at  their  best.  Ineffectual 
at  their  worst.  ThU  Is  true  not  only  of  the 
relations  between  the  different  classes,  castes, 
or  groups  which  compose  a  nation,  but  aUo 
m  regard  to  those  between  the  different  na- 
tions. We  are  learning  at  last  that  we  must 
share  our  lives  on  this  planet  together.  World 
society  mtist  one  day  become  a  common- 
wealth. This  Is  the  Ideal  cherished  and 
taught  by  the  greatest  of  our  sages.  Con- 
fucius, both  in  the  Record  of  Rites  and  In  the 
Book  of  Changes.  In  his  commentary  on  the 
latter,  Confucius  envUaged  an  Ideal  world 
state  In  which  sages  make  their  appearance 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  all  nations  harmoniously  co-operate 
with  one  another  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
world  peace. 

THE    RELEVANCE    OP    JAINISM    IN    THE    MODERN 
WORLD 

(By  MunUhrl  Chltrabhanu.  Divine 
Knowledge  Society,  Bombay) 
Today  man  lives  In  a  world  which  is  full 
of  strife  and  frustration.  Commercial  values 
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keep  gaining  precedence.  Men  seem  to  be  full 
of  greed,  envy  and  pride.  Not  only  do  we  try 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  but  we  try  to 
reach  out  for  their  throats.  There  is  a  sense 
of  Uolation  within  human  beings  and  hate- 
splnnlng  Ideologies  keep  gaining  more 
ground.  Our  different  faiths  have  a  common 
aim  'to  make  us  realize  the  essential  broth- 
erhood of  man. "  In  practice  they  make  us 
more  aware  of  the  divisions  among  us. 

Why  have  we  all  met  here  today  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth?  Not  to  argue  dog- 
matically over  differences,  but  to  break  the 
barriers  of  racialism  and  sectarianism — to 
learn  something  from  each  other,  to  see  the 
same  object  from  one  another's  point  of  view 
so  that  we  can  understand  each  other  the 
better  and  help  each  other  the  better  In  solv- 
ing our  problems.  The  goal  for  each  of  us 
is  the  same,  though  the  approach  may  be 
different. 

The  aim  of  all  religions  and  philosophies 
Is  to  seek  the  freedom  of  man  from  the  bonds 
of  Ignorance  and  blind  faith,  from  the 
meshes  of  prejudices  and  superstitions  and 
rltuaU.  Religion  means  freedom.  Only  when 
man  rids  himself  of  his  mundane  bonds,  does 
he  free  himself  from  the  bonds  of  "Karma  ". 
Jvist  as  gold  attains  Its  pristine  purity 
only  when  the  dross  Is  separated  from 
it,  so,  too,  the  soul,  only  after  it  has  shed  all 
Desire  and  "Karma"  will  attain  a  state  of 
blissful  tranquillity  and  immortality. 

MONASTIC    EXPERIENCE    AND    THE    EAST     WEST 
DIALOGUE 

(By  the  late  Thomas  Merton,  Monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Gethsemanl,  U.S.A.  i 
Though  Catholic  monastlcUm  Is  less 
frankly  contemplative,  than  in  the  East,  it 
is  m  a  better  position  for  dialogue  with 
Asia  at  the  moment  because  of  the  climate 
of  openness  following  Vatican  II.  Christian 
monastlclsm  has  a  tradition  of  adapta- 
tion and  comprehension  with  regard  to  Greek 
philosophy,  and  many  Catholics  realize  that 
thU  could  aUo  apply  very  well  to  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  philosophies,  disciplines,  ex- 
perience. An  articulate  minority  exists.  It  Is 
ready  for  free  and  productive  communica- 
tion. Encouragement  has  been  offered  by  the 
Vatican  Council. 

I  speak  as  a  western  monk  who  Is  pre- 
eminently concerned  with  his  own  monastic 
calling  and  dedication.  I  have  left  my  mon- 
astery to  come  here  not  just  as  a  research 
scholar  or  even  as  an  author  (which  I  also 
happen  to  be).  I  come  as  a  pilgrim  who  Is 
anxious  to  obtain  not  Just  Information,  not 
Just  "facts"  about  other  monastic  traditions, 
but  to  drink  from  ancient  sources  of  monas- 
tic vision  and  experience.  I  seek  not  only 
to  learn  more  (quantitatively)  about  religion 
and  about  monastic  life,  but  to  become  a 
better  and  more  enlightened  monk  (quali- 
tatively)  myself. 

I  am  convinced  that  communication  in 
depth,  across  the  lines  that  have  hitherto 
divided  religious  and  monastic  traditions. 
Is  now  not  only  possible  and  desirable,  but 
most  important  for  the  destinies  of  twen- 
tieth century  man. 

I  need  not  add  that  I  think  we  have  now 
reached  a  stage  of  (long  overdue)  religious 
maturity  at  which  It  may  be  possible  for 
someone  to  remain  perfectly  faithful  to  a 
Christian  and  western  monastic  commit- 
ment, and  yet  to  learn  In  depth  from,  say, 
a  Buddhist  or  Hindu  discipline  and  exper- 
ience. I  believe  that  some  of  us  need  to  do 
this  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
own  monastic  life  and  even  to  help  In  the 
task  of  monastic  renewal  which  has  been 
undertaken  within  the  Western  Church. 

The  point  to  be  stressed  Is  the  importance 
of  serious  communication,  and  Indeed  of 
"communion."  among  contemplatlves  of  dif- 
ferent traditions,  and  disciplines  and  re- 
ligions. This  can  contribute  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  man  at  thU  critical  point  of 
his  history.  Indeed,  we  find  ourselves  In  a 
crisis,  a  moment  of  crucial  choice.  We  are 
In  grave  danger  of  losing  a  spiritual  heritage 
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that  h»M  be«n  palnfuUy  aecuinulat«<l  by 
tbotuand*  of  generatlona  of  aalnta  and  con- 
t«mplatlvM.  It  Is  tbe  peculiar  offlc«  of  the 
monk  in  tbe  modem  world  to  keep  alive 
tbe  contemplative  experience  and  to  keep  the 
way  o[>en  for  modern  technological  man  to 
recover  tbe  Integrity  of  bis  own  Inner  depths. 

Above  all.  It  Is  Important  that  this  ele- 
ment of  depth  and  Integrity — this  element  of 
Inner  transcendent  freedom — be  kept  In- 
tact as  we  grow  toward  tbe  full  maturity 
of  universal  man.  We  are  witnessing  tbe 
growth  of  a  truly  universal  consciousness 
In  tbe  modem  world.  This  universal  con- 
sciousness may  be  a  consciousness  of  tran- 
scendent freedom  and  vision,  or  It  may 
simply  be  a  vast  blur  of  mechanized  trivial- 
ity and  ethical  cliche. 

The  difference  la.  I  think.  Important 
enough  to  be  of  concern  to  all  religions, 
as  well  as  to  humanistic  phlloaopblea  vrlth 
no  religion  at  all. 

TB>    aXLXVANCB    OF    TRB    rtOTKSTANT    BKANCH 
OF   CRaiSTXANITT    TO   TWE    WORLD   TOOAT 

(By  Lowell  Russell  Dltzen.  DO..  L.L.D..  Lltt. 

D.,    director,    the    National    Presbyterian 

Center.  Washington.  O.C.) 

Let  me  begin  (on  tbe  bumble  side)  by 
mentioning  some  asiiects  of  Protestantism 
that  I  thldk'are  irrelevant  to  the  new  world 
that  Is  emeF^ng  and  where  we  need  to  un- 
derstand each  other  and  communicate  with 
each  other  as  never  before  In  human  history. 

First  of  all.  we  Protestants  are  fragmented 
Into  diverse  groups  with  differing  emphases 
In  theology  and  various  convictions  as  to 
what  Is  of  priority  In  living.  According  to  the 
World  Almanac  (1968  edition)  there  are 
229.290.000  Protestants.  The  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox branch  of  Christianity  represents 
144.820.000,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
listed  with  595,472.000  adherents. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statistics  that 
Protestants,  though  not  a  majority  group, 
do  have  a  sizable  number  of  Individuals 
within  the  total  Christian  community.  How- 
ever, we  are  broken  up  Into  approximately 
three  hundred  different  denominations  and 
sects. 

In  my  Judgment  dlvlslveness  and  sec- 
tarianism are  not  relevant  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  cannot  live  In  Isolation 
from  each  other.  The  forces  of  technological 
and  sclentlflc  advance  together  with  the  In- 
creased speed  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation are  making  us  live  In  a  'global  vil- 
lage.' To  be  rigidly  sectarian  In  such  a  world 
can  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  con- 
structive progress. 

Another  aspect  of  Protestantism  that  I 
would  call  "Irrelevant"  has  been  oxu  failure  to 
appreciate  other  world  religions.  All  branch(>s 
of  Christianity  have  been  so  devoted  to  out 
faith,  have  been  so  convinced  that  we  had 
"the  light  and  the  truth"  that  we  not  alone 
have  been  offensive  to  some  other  faiths,  but 
we  have  had  blinders  on.  keeping  us  from 
seeing  the  rich  merits,  the  noble  dedications, 
the  high  Ideals  of  other  world  religions. 

But  now.  having  confessed  some  faults — 
and  there  are  many  many  more, — let  me 
speak  of  some  aspects  of  the  Protestant  herit- 
age and  convictions  that  I  think  are  worthy 
of  being  retained  as  we  think  of  our  several 
world  religions. 

Plrst  of  all,  one  matter  that  I  listed  as 
among  our  faults  may.  properly  applied,  be 
a  source  for  some  of  the  greatest  helpfulness 
and  service  to  the  human  family — namely, 
"the  right  of  the  Individual  conscience."  The 
longer  I  study  history,  tbe  longer  I  live,  more 
widely  I  travel,  and  tbe  more  friends 
throughout  the  world  I  listen  to,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  we  go  forward  more 
through  strong  Individuals  than  by  any  other 
force.  Who  can  measure  the  power  engendered 
In  the  world  by  Oandhl?  Or  Buddha?  Or 
Jeaus?  And  the  endless  circle  of  great  souls 
that  have  been  Inspired  by  their  genius,  their 
wisdom,  tbelr  love. 
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The  problems  of  the  world  cannot  be  solved 
alone  by  conclaves  of  committees  or  commis- 
sions, however  great  their  military,  political 
or  economic  power.  These  often  are  thought 
to  be  tbe  binges  on  which  the  doors  of  his- 
tory are  swung.  It  Is  not  so.  It  is  individuals 
who.  In  freedom  of  conscience,  have  come  to 
point  the  way  out  of  Immediate  dilemmas, 
who  bring  the  light  that  is  needed  for  man's 
next  thrust  forward  on  tbe  road  of  human 
progress. 

We  Protestants  believe  In  this.  God  speaks 
"In  a  still  small  voice"  to  Individuals  of 
receptlveness.  It  was  so  In  the  life  of  Moses 
and  Mohammed,  and  countless  ones  who  fol- 
low In  their  train. 

Out  of  this  conviction  of  Individual  free- 
dom will  come  many  strange  and  individual- 
istic voices.  But  because  we  all  are  "stamped 
within  with  the  Image  of  the  Divine"  man- 
kind win  know  which  Is  the  voice  that  speaks 
tbe  new  truth  that  needs  to  be  heard.  This 
Is  relevant. 

Secondly.  Protestantism  Is  relevant.  In  my 
Judgment,  In  that  It  la  constantly  seeking  to 
keep  In  balance  "belief"  and  "action."  Our 
Bible  has  the  phrase,  "faith  without  works  Is 
dead."  This  means  that  we  do  not  alone  en- 
gage m  prayer.  In  reciting  our  creeds.  In 
liturgy  and  In  worship,  but  we  are  also  to 
engage  In  works  and  service  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  The  latter  is  to  give  evidence  of 
the  validity  and  sincerity  of  our  faith. 

I  must  share  with  you  some  thoughts  of 
colleagues  and  old  friends  In  the  Protestant 
ministry  to  whom  I  wrote  telling  them  of  my 
assignment  to  prepare  these  words  for  you. 

All  of  them  spoke  warmly  of  the  validity 
of  our  meeting  together.  The  voices  were  one 
In  declaring  that  our  world  religions  must 
face  each  other,  talk  to  each  other,  learn 
from  each  other  so  that  together  they  may 
be  a  more  effective  Instrument  for  the  service 
of  God  and  man. 

But,  aa  I  have  tried  to  Indicate  to  you, 
about  the  nature  of  Protestants,  tbelr  Ideas 
differed  as  to  what  Is  relevant  about  us.  One 
emphasized  that  although  we  are  Institu- 
tionalized, In  our  freedom  we  are  not  domi- 
nated by  the  institution.  In  freedom  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  can  lead  men  to  change  the 
institution. 

Another  said  Protestantism's  relevance  was 
In  Its  sensitivity  to  the  Individual,  Its  em- 
phasis on  personal  confrontation  of  man  to 
man.  the  attempt  to  express  Christ's  divine 
love  In  human  love. 

Yet  another  mentioned  "reconciliation"  be- 
tween freedom  and  order,  and  also  between 
God's  grace  and  man's  sinfulness. 

I  cite  these  only  to  underline  how  diverse 
we  Protestants  are.  and  how  Individualistic 
In  our  emphases. 

But  "the  spirit"  of  each  of  my  colleagues 
bespeaks  a  concern,  a  commitment  and  a 
lovlngness  which  Is  the  spirit  that  graces  our 
meeting  here. 

Iqbal.  the  poet  of  India's  Punjab,  wrote 
" — the  true  end  of  the  man  of  the  earth  Is 
to  love  each  other." 

We  Protestant  Christians  believe  that  .  .  . 
and  behind  our  outward  noise  and  diversity, 
that  longing  'to  love  each  other"  Is  In  our 
hearts. 

THE    PntTTNCMCC    OF   ISLAM    TO   THE    MOOEXN 
WORLD 

(By  Dr.  Seyyed  Rooseln  Nasr.  University  of 
Teheran.  Iran) 

The  cardinal  Islamic  doctrine  of  Unity  {al- 
tawhid)  emphasizes  the  need  and  the  neces- 
sity for  Integration.  God  Is  One  and  so  man, 
who  Is  created  In  "His  Form",  must  become 
Integrated  and  unified.  The  go*l  of  the  re- 
ligious and  spiritual  life  must  be  the  com- 
plete and  total  Integration  of  man  In  all  his 
depth  and  aimplltude.  Modern  man  suffers 
from  excessive  compartmentallzatlon  In  his 
science  and  education  as  well  as  In  his  social 
life,  which  through  the  very  pressiu-e  of  tech- 
nology tends  to  disintegrate  social  bonds  and 
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even  the  human  personality.  The  Islamic 
Ideal  of  Unity  stands  In  stark  opposition  to 
this  multiplicity  and  division,  reversing  the 
centrifugal  tendencies  of  man  which  make 
him  ever  more  prone  to  dissipate  his  soul  and 
energy  toward  the  periphery,  and  returning 
the  soul  to  the  Center. 

Today  everyone  cries  for  peace  but  peace  Is 
never  achieved,  precisely  because  It  Is  meta- 
physically absurd  to  expect  a  civilization  that 
has  forgotten  Ood  to  ptoeeees  peace.  Peace  In 
the  himian  order  results  from  peace  with 
Ood  and  also  with  nature.  It  Is  the  result  of 
the  equilibrium  and  harmony  which  can 
come  Into  being  only  through  the  integration 
made  possible  by  taichid.  Islam  has  quite  un- 
justly been  depicted  as  the  religion  of  the 
sword  and  of  war  whereas  It  Is  a  religion 
which  seeks  to  bring  about  peace  through 
submission  to  the  Will  of  God,  aa  the  name 
islam.  In  Arabic  meaning  both  peace  and  sub- 
mission, indicates.  And  this  Is  made  possible 
by  giving  each  thing  Its  due.  Islam  preserves 
a  remarkable  equlllbrltun  between  the  needs 
of  the  body  and  those  of  the  spirit,  between 
this  world  and  the  next.  No  peace  is  possible 
In  a  civilization  which  has  reduced  all  human 
welfare  to  animal  needs  and  refuses  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  man  beyond  his  earthly  ex- 
istence. Moreover,  having  reduced  man  to  a 
purely  terrestrial  being,  such  a  civilization  Is 
not  able  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs 
which  nevertheless  continue  to  exist,  with  the 
result  that  there  Is  created  a  combination  of 
crass  materialism  and  an  even  more  dan- 
gerous pseudo-splrltuallsm.  whose  opposition 
to  materialism  Is  more  Imaginary  than  real. 
And  thus  we  are  faced  with  the  endangering 
of  even  tbe  terrestrial  life  which  has  come  to 
be  cherished  as  the  final  end  in  Itself.  One  of 
the  basic  messages  of  Islam  to  the  modem 
world  Is  Its  emphasis  on  tbe  Importance  of 
giving  each  thing  Its  due.  of  preserving  each 
element  In  Its  place,  of  guarding  the  propor- 
tion between  things  and  discriminating  be- 
tween the  snake  and  the  rope.  The  peace  that 
men  seek  Is  only  possible  If  the  total  needs  of 
man,  not  only  as  an  animal  but  also  as  a  be- 
ing bom  for  Immortality,  are  considered.  To 
be  concerned  only  with  the  physical  needs  of 
men  Is  to  reduce  men  to  slavery  and  to  pro- 
duce problems  even  on  tbe  physical  plane 
whose  solution  Is  Impossible.  It  Is  not  religion 
but  modem  medicine  that  has  created  the 
problem  of  over-population,  which  religion  Is 
now  asked  to  solve,  by  taking  away  the  sacred 
meaning  of  human  life  itself.  If  not  totally, 
at  least  In  part. 

Likewise  of  vital  concern  today  Is  peace 
between  religions.  In  this  domain  also  Islam 
has  a  particular  message  for  modern  man. 
Islam  considers  the  acceptance  of  anterior 
prophets  as  a  necessary  article  of  faith  In 
Islam  Itself  and  asserts  quite  vigorously 
the  universality  of  revelation.  No  other  sacred 
text  speaks  as  much  of  the  universality  of 
religion  as  the  Quran.  Islam,  the  last  of 
tbe  religions  of  the  present  humanity.  Joins 
In  this  domain  Hinduism,  the  first  and  most 
primordial  of  existing  religions.  In  envisag- 
ing religion  In  Its  universal  manifestation 
throughout  the  cycles  of  human  history.  In 
the  metaphysics  and  theology  of  comparative 
religion.  Islam  has  a  great  deal  to  teach  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  comparative  religion 
on  a  more  serious  plane  than  Just  collecting 
historical  and  philological  facts.  T'he  reason. 
In  fact,  why  Muslims  have  been  less  Interest- 
ed than  followers  of  other  religions  In  com- 
parative religion  In  modern  times  Is  mostly 
that  they  have  not  found  any  discomforting 
theological  challenges  to  Islam  by  discovering 
tbe  existence  of  other  authentic  and  valid 
spiritual  traditions. 

SIKRIBM    AND    THE    BIXHS 

(By   Sardar   Sher   Singh   "Sher,"   principal, 
Shaheed  Sikh  Missionary  College,  Amrltsar, 
Punjab,  India) 
At  present,  three  problems  are  taxing,  or 

rather  torturing,  tbe  conscience  of  tbe  well- 
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wishers  of  humanity — the  dangers  of  racial 
discrimination,  poverty  In  plenty  and  the 
future  of  religion  In  tbe  modem  material- 
istic, warring  and  sclentlffc  age. 

Slkhlsm  Is  a  nMsnothetstlc  religion  and  It 
bas  no  dogmatic  conflict  with  the  modern 
science  of  cosmology,  the  age  and  chronology 
of  the  earth,  and  the  discovery  of  new  planets 
about  which  Guru  Nanak  (In  the  16th  cen- 
tury) anticipated  modem  scientists.  It  has  no 
concept  of  "The  Chosen  People"  because  It 
basically  believes  In  panhumanlsm  and 
brotherhood.  It  rejects  human  discrimina- 
tion of  all  categories — racial,  social,  cultural, 
religlovis  and  economic.  It  believes  that  the 
energy  and  effort*  of  men  are  graceful  gifts 
of  Ood  and  so  their  results  also  belong  to  the 
Lord  Almighty.  This  concept  purges  egoism 
and  egotism.  Slkhlsm  believes  in  tbe  King- 
dom of  Ood.  that  the  pure  will  rule.  Its 
scriptures  are  non-denomlnatlonal  and  uni- 
versal. The  militancy  and  spirituality  of  the 
followers  of  Guru  Oobind  Singh  are  melded 
together  In  a  sacred  symbiosis.  It  has  cour- 
age to  crush  the  tyrant  but  uphold  the 
righteous.  Its  baptism,  pangat,  sangat,  langar 
and  sarovars  are  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and 
human  equality.  It  places  more  emphasis 
on  the  merits  of  a  noble  deed  than  on  mere 
theories  of  creed.  It  Is  a  practical  way  of 
life  and  Is  not  confounded  with  the  hodge- 
podge of  astounding  intellectual  exercises. 
It  Is  a  religious  synthesis  having  the  noble 
ideas  of  other  faiths.  It  believes  In  the  earn- 
ing of  one's  livelihood  with  one's  hard  labour, 
"klrt  karnl"  which  Is  Its  first  fundamental 
because  It  condemns  Idleness  and  exploita- 
tion and  believes  that  work  Is  worship.  Hu- 
mility to  serve  and  the  spirit  to  face  suffer- 
ings and  sacrifices  for  humanity  are  Its  es- 
sentials. It  Is  the  youngest  of  all  the  religions 
of  the  world.  Therefore,  It  can  easily  make 
adjustment  with  the  young  times  and  the 
younger  generations. 

RELEVANCE   OF   BUDDHISM    TO    WORLD    RELIGIONS 

(By  Venerable  Plyananda  Maha  Thera. 
president.  Buddhist  Vlhara  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

What  the  Buddha  taught  and  spoke  to  bis 
followers  Is  popularly  known  as  Buddhism. 
Some  call  It  religion,  others  consider  It  a 
philosophy,  still  others  think  of  It  as  both 
religion  and  phllosphy.  It  can  also  be  called 
a  "way  of  life".  The  Buddha's  teachings  are 
guidelines  for  man's  spiritual  and  Intellectual 
upliftment  which  are  helpful  not  only  in 
his  present  life  but  also  In  the  lives  to 
come  and  ultimately  for  the  attainment  of 
the  "Stimmum  Bonum"  of  Buddhism,  called 
Nlbbana.  The  Buddha  Himself  called  His 
teaching  "Dhammaylnaya,"  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline. 

As  a  philosophy  Buddhism  la  not  merely 
the  love  of  wisdom  or  a  search  for  wisdom. 
It  Is  an  encouragement  of  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  Buddha's  teachings  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  better  and  more  useful  life  until 
one  attains  enlightenment  and  becomes  the 
master  over  all  tbe  forces  of  evil  that  keep 
one  bound  to  the  world  and  Its  cycle  of 
birth,  suffering  and  death.  Buddhism  also 
advocates  the  search  for  the  truth  and 
purity  of  mind.  It  Is  neither  speculative 
reasoning  nor  theoretical  dogma;  nor  Is  It 
mere  acquisition  and  storage  of  knowledge. 
It  Is  tbe  application  of  knowledge  to  life; 
looking  Into  life  and  not  merely  at  It.  It 
Is  neither  a  pessimistic  nor  an  optimistic 
approach  to  life  even  though  one  can  see  the 
qualities   of  both   to  some   extent  In  It. 

With  so  much  In  common  between  the 
religions  of  the  world.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
there  exist  even  today  such  wide  gaps  of 
misunderstanding  and  Ignorance  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  teaching  of  the  different 
religions.  If  the  followers  of  tbe  different 
religions  of  the  world  think  less  about  the 
InfaUlbUlty  of  their  own  faiths  and  a  UtUe 
more  about  the  good  In  other  religions  there 
would  be  greater  understanding  among  the 
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peoples  of  the  world.  This  la  the  only  basis 
upon  which  lasting  peace  between  races  and 
nations  can  be  built.  I  have  attempted  to 
show  the  relevance  of  Buddhism  to  other 
world  religions.  Now  let  us  take  a  glimpse 
of  ourselves  and  the  great  problems  that  con- 
front us  today. 

We  have  great  religions  which  Ef)eak  elo- 
quently about  the  lofty  Ideals  of  man.  We 
have  science  developed  to  great  heights  In 
every  field  of  human  need.  We  have  schools 
and  universities  in  thousands  to  disseminate 
knowledge  In  abundance.  The  modern  world 
with  BO  much,  with  Its  modern  maximum 
efficiency  buildings,  television  ^ets  and  Jet 
planes,  with  its  sputniks  and  satellites  en- 
circling the  globe,  is  subject  to  unprece- 
dented anxieties.  We  are  witnessing  both  a 
psychological  and  a  moral  breakdown.  Man- 
kind Is  losing  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Crime  and  violence  are  Increasing  and  youth 
Is  in  revolt  against  the  established  social 
order,  parental  control  and  discipline.  In 
spite  of  the  great  Increase  In  knowledge 
which  Is  now  available  to  most  people  and 
the  material  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
In  the  past  few  decades,  there  Is  a  sharp  rise 
in  crime  and  in  mental  imbalance.  We  are 
also  faced  with  the  ever  greater  danger 
today  of  an  atomic  holocaust  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  total  annihilation  of  the  human 
race.  Is  this  the  world  we  are  building  with  all 
our  spiritual  and  scientific  knowledge?  What 
then  is  the  reason  for  this  gloomy  prospect? 
Where  have  we  gone  wrong?  With  all  our 
intellectual  advancement  we  are  still  children 
of  emotion,  and  the  question  which  we  must 
ask  ourselves  is  have  we  regressed?  Where 
can  we  now  look  for  guidance  and  direction? 

The  one  and  only  solution  to  this  dilemma 
Is  Religion.  Politics  was  never  the  answer  to 
It  and  never  will  be.  But  religion  is  losing 
its  sway  on  the  people  of  the  modern  world. 
Religion  has  failed  to  lift  human  thought 
above  the  mundane.  It  has  preached  "Love 
thy  neighbour"  yet  has  conspicuously  not 
done  so.  It  praised  poverty;  deplored  the  ex- 
cessive pursuit  of  wealth,  but  man  sought 
wealth  and  power.  It  Is  time  that  each  reli- 
gion turned  to  its  basic  sources  and  preeiched 
what  its  founders  really  had  in  mind.  But 
the  chief  need  today  Is  a  united  voice  of  all 
religions  raised  against  evil  and  hatred,  a 
voice  that  will  convince  mankind  that  love 
and  compassion  must  prevail  If  the  human 
race  is  to  survive. 

THE     EEl^VANCE     OF     RELIGION ITS     ROLE     AND 

VALIDITY 

(By  Dr.  H.  M.  Munje,  the  National  Spiritual 
Assembly  of  the  Baha'is  of  India,  Kanpur) 

It  was  m  1867  that  Baha'l'ullah  (literally: 
The  Glory  of  God)  sent  out  His  Holy  imita- 
tions to  all  the  rulers  and  Religious  Heads 
of  the  world  asking  them  to  unite,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
and  thus,  lay  the  foundation  of  true  under- 
standing of  universal  harmony  of  the  entire 
human  race. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  this  Confer- 
ence of  ours  is  in  keeping  with  the  Spirit 
of  The  Baha'l  Faith  in  this  age. 

The  most  important  and  emergent  ques- 
tion of  the  world  today  is :  A  planetary  solu- 
tion for  the  whole  of  mankind,  for  a  living 
peace  and  Justice  in  action. 

The  failure  of  highly  vaunted  schemes, 
spiritual  despair  and  heartless  intrigues  are 
everywhere  evident.  What  is  the  disease  man- 
kind is  suffering  from?  What  are  Its  cures? 
Can  we  do  something  in  this? 

Tbe  Importance  of  statesmanship,  the  in- 
crease of  Godless  movements  and  the  weak- 
ening of  the  pillars  of  religion  has  brought 
about  an  unprecedented  crisis.  Unprece- 
dented because  It  Is  a  World  Crisis,  demand- 
ing a  universal  solution  on  all  levels  and  In 
all  walks  of  human  life. 

Indeed,  the  lessons  of  two  world  wars  have 
not  sufficed  to  bring  mankind  to  Its  senses. 
We  are  numbed  with  fear  and  do  not  wish  to 
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dwell  on  the  awesome  reality  of  atomic  war- 
fare. Philosophies,  economic  systems  and 
politicians  have  led  us  nowhere.  It  is  crucial 
for  mankind  to  find  out  whether  Religion 
has  the  answer.  Hence,  the  question  of  Its 
relevance  to  modern  society;  the  economic 
plight  of  the  world  and  the  injustices  we  see 
everywhere.  How  powerful  Is  religion  to  re- 
vive the  falling  fortunes  of  a  harassed 
humanity? 

Religion  Is  the  greatest  instrument  for  the 
order  of  the  world  and  the  tranquillity  of 
all  existent  beings.  The  weakness  of  the  pil- 
lars of  religion  has  encouraged  the  ignorant 
and  rendered  them  audacious  and  arrogant. 
Truly,  I  say  whatever  lowers  the  lofty  sta- 
tion of  religion  will  Increase  heedlessness  in 
the  wicked,  and  finally  result  in  anarchy. 

Religion  must  be  the  cause  of  unity  of  the 
entire  human  race,  or  else  It  is  not  worth  the 
name.  It  is  not  religion  which  separates  man 
from  man  and  divides  humanity,  but.  it  Is 
our  misunderstanding  based  on  misinter- 
pretation of  the  Divine  Scriptures  that  had 
played  the  havoc  so  far.  Hence,  it  Is  obvious 
that  we  should  come  to  a  Universal  under- 
standing and  nothing  less.  Herein  lies  the 
realization  of  the  true  alms  and  objects  of 
the  Temple  of  Understanding. 


A  WORKABLE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  November  elections  there  have  been 
numerous  efforts  to  promote  a  public- 
opinion  stampede  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college. 

So  far.  the  crisis  peddlers  have  not  been 
able  to  arouse  much  public  reaction.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  American  people 
have  become  sick  and  tired  of  wornout 
slogans  and  cliches — mere  change  for 
change's  sake. 

I  have  not  proposed  any  constitutional 
amendment  to  reform  the  electoral  col- 
lege because  I  felt  the  crisis  atmosphere 
was  artificial — politically  motivated — 
and  that  any  reform  desired  by  the 
people  could  be  accomplished  in  their 
respective  States  by  their  own  State 
legislatui-es. 

There  are  hundreds  of  arguments  and 
suggestions  on  voting  reforms  but  I  am 
satisfied  the  proposal  which  best  fits  the 
needs  of  the  hour  is  contained  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mrs.  Sara  Roddis  Jones,  first  vice 
president  of  the  DAR,  which  appeared  in 
the  DAR  magazine  for  February  1969. 

Mrs.  Jones  feels  we  should  keep  the 
electoral  college.  Let  the  people  through 
their  State  legislatures  accomplish  the 
reform,  under  the  existing  constitutional 
provision. 

The  article  follows: 
Let's  Keep  the  Electoral  College 
(By  Sara  Roddis  Jones) 

The  imeasiness  which  arose  in  1968  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  the  presidential 
election  being  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives reopened  the  door  to  poesible 
change  In  the  electoral  system  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  With  Members  of  Con- 
gress apparently  ready  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  various  proposals,  it  becomes 
Imperative  that  the  American  people  have  a 
full  understanding  of  what  Is  proposed. 
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Tbe  call  for  conaUtutlonal  change  wm 
prompted  by  what  proved  needleaa  fear  that 
no  presidential  candidate  would  receive  the 
required  majority  of  electoral  votes.  In  that 
caae,  the  election  would  have  been  thrown 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  where  each 
State  has  a  single  vote,  Irrespective  of  size. 
There  was.  however,  the  possibility  that  some 
States  would  have  no  vote  had  their  repre- 
sentation In  Congress  been  equally  divided 
between  the  two  major  political  parties. 

Happily,  no  such  eventuality  developed. 
But  even  when  the  existing  system  gave  us 
a  new  President  legitimized  alike  by  an  elec- 
toral college  majority  and  a  popular  plurality, 
demand  for  change  In  the  electoral  system 
persisted.  Great  was  the  hue  and  cry  for  a 
direct  national  plebiscite:  but  there  are  other 
proposals  which  have  substantial  support 
built  up  during  the  years  of  quadrennial  de- 
bate on  the  subject. 

The  differences  between  the  various  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  electoral  system  are  so 
great  that  It  will  be  exceedingly  dlfflcult  to 
agree  on  any  one  method  of  change.  In  the 
more  than  180  years  this  Nation  has  been  In 
existence  under  the  Constitution,  some  200 
amendments  dealing  with  the  method  of 
electing  a  President  and  Vice  President  have 
been  proposed.  Only  one.  the  Twelfth 
Amendment,  which  was  passed  In  1803,  has 
wofl  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  people. 

No  single  part  of  the  Constitution  Is  more 
generally  unfamiliar  to  most  Americans  than 
the  provisions  pertaining  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege. There  are  few.  indeed,  who  remember 
that  the  electoral  college,  as  provided  for  In 
Article  n  and  the  Twelfth  Amendment.  Is 
one  of  the  many  "checks  and  balances"  writ- 
ten Into  the  Constitution. 

Most  of  these  "checks  and  balances."  In- 
cluding the  first  ten  Amendments  which 
comprise  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  designed 
as  restraints  on  Oovemment.  Not  to  be  for- 
gotten, however.  Is  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
toral college  was  devised  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  people  themselves.  It  was  placed  In  the 
Constitution  to  protect  the  voice  of  tbe  mi- 
nority from  the  potential  "tyranny  of  the 
majority"  and  Is,  therefore,  not  to  be  lightly 
discarded. 

The  above  Is  a  partial,  if  very  brief,  ex- 
planation of  why  the  admittedly  cumber- 
some provisions  pertaining  to  the  manner  of 
electing  a  President  were  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. It  sh:)uld  be  noted,  therefore,  that 
the  Constitution  neither  anticipated  nor 
authorized  the  present  bloc  system  of  vot- 
ing which  gives  the  entire  electoral  vote  of 
a  given  State  to  a  single  candidate,  no  mat- 
ter how  tenuous  his  plurality.  It  is  against 
this  practice  that  the  majority  of  proposed 
amendments  are  aimed. 

Under  the  electoral  system,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  elected  indirectly  In  Novem- 
ber by  tbe  people  of  the  United  States 
through  their  direct  choice  of  electors  in 
each  State.  The  vote  of  the  electors  is  ac- 
tually cast  In  their  respective  Capitals  in 
December  following  the  election,  but  cur- 
rent usage  has  converted  this  action  Into  an 
almost  routine  ceremony.  Thus,  there  Is  a 
general  tendency  today  to  regard  tbe  elec- 
toral college  as  obsolete. 

Before  tampering  with  the  constitutional 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege, however,  the  American  people  should 
first  understand  what  modifications  are  pos- 
sible through  enactment  of  laws  by  the 
States.  Before  discarding  the  electoral  col- 
lege as  obsolete,  the  American  people  also 
might  do  well  to  study  tbe  constitutional 
method  of  electing  a  President.  In  it  they 
might  find  a  means  of  regaining  control  of 
their  destiny  as  a  Nation  and  of  removing 
some  of  the  pressures,  both  political  and 
financial,  which  presently  attend  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  a  President. 
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PreMnt  constitutional  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  electoral  college  reserve  to 
tbe  States  both  authority  and  responsibility. 
This  Is  in  keeping  with  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. Under  Article  II,  Section  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  we  find   the  following: 

"Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
»  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Repreaentatlvea  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Con- 
gress: but  no  Senator  or  Repres^tative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector." 

The  prohibition  that  no  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative could  be  appointed  as  an  elector  is 
another  of  the  "checks  and  balances"  found 
In  tbe  Constitution.  The  exclusion  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Federal  officeholders  is 
required  by  the  cardinal  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

THE    CENCRAl.    TICKBT    STSTCM 

It  Will  be  observed,  also,  that  It  was  the 
Intent  of  the  Constitution  to  give  American 
voters  the  same  numerical  representation 
in  selecting  a  President  as  they  enjoy  in 
their  representation  in  Congress.  This  ob- 
jective has  long  been  thwarted  by  tbe  ap- 
plication of  tbe  unit  rule,  or  "wlnner-take- 
all"  of  the  electoral  votes  to  which  a  given 
State  is  entitled.  This  practice  began  with 
tbe  introduction  of  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem which  has  been  in  use  since  1832  ■  and 
has  resulted  In  a  system  of  weighted  voting 
never  anticipated  by  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  rise  of  the  two-party  system  altered 
electoral  procedures  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  mature.  Tbe  majority  party  of 
each  State  was  quick  to  see  that  It  might 
exert  maximum  Influence  In  electing  a  Presi- 
dent through  consolidation  of  its  voting 
strength  by  presenting  the  voters  with  a 
predetermined  bloc  of  electors  under  what  Is 
called  the  general  ticket  system.  Since  a 
plurality  Is  enough  to  elect.  It  follows  that 
the  political  party  winning  the  majority  of 
the  popular  votes  in  a  given  State  also  wins 
the  entire  electoral  vote  of  that  State,  no 
matter  how  marginal  the  victory.  The  result 
Is  that  the  electoral  votes  of  12  highly 
populated  States  can  elect  a  President,  no 
matter  how  tbe  other  38  States  vote. 

This  "wlnner-take-nll"  system  also  tends 
to  limit  campaign  efforts  to  the  large  pivotal 
States  having  the  greatest  portion  of  elec- 
toral votes.  A  candidate  can  carry  38  small 
and  medium-sized  States  and  still  lose  the 
election.  This  is  how  the  system  works  under 
the  unit  method  and  will  continue  t3  work 
unless  It  is  changed. 

No  less  important  to  tbe  voter  Is  tbe  fact 
that  the  general  ticket  system  has  the  effect 
of  giving  the  voter  In  each  State  as  many 
votes  as  his  State  has  presidential  electors. 
Thus,  when  a  citizen  of  New  York  pulls 
a  voting  lever  for  the  presidential  candidate 
of  his  choice,  be  is  actually  casting  a  vote 
for  43  electors.  A  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  only  12  electoral  votes, 
and  those  of  some  States  as  few  as  three. 
Here  is  no  one-man-one-vote  system,  but, 
rather,  a  system  of  weighted  voting  which 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  citizens 
of   the   smaller  States. 

Equally  Important  Is  tbe  fact  that  the 
entire  minority  vote  of  each  State  Is  perma- 
nently lost  when  it  is  added  to  the  majority 
vote  of  tbe  winning  electors.  Can  this  be  fair? 

In  an  article  titled  Congress  Faces  Elec- 
toral Reform,  Lucius  Wilmerdlng.  Jr.,  a  con- 
stitutional authority,  provides  a  partial  an- 
swer by  quoting  a  statement  made  In  1824  by 
Senator  Benton  of  Missouri: 

"To  lose  their  votes  Is  the  fate  of  all 
minorities,  and  It  is  their  duty  to  submit; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  of  votes  lost,  but  of 
votes   taken  away,   added    to   those  of   the 
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majority,  and  given  to  a  person  to  tchom  the 
minority  is  opposed."'  (Emphasis  added.) 

There  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  which 
either  sanctions  or  requires  the  general  ticket 
system.  As  the  above-quoted  Senator  Benton 
once  remarked : 

"The  Constitution  ...  in  giving  to  each 
elector  a  separate  vote.  Instead  of  giving  to 
each  State  a  consolidated  vote  composed  of 
all  its  electoral  suffrages,  clearly  intended 
that  each  mass  of  persons  entitled  to  one 
elector  should  have  tbe  right  of  giving  one 
vote  according  to  their  own  sense  of  their 
own  interests."* 

The  general  ticket  system  was  In  dispute 
long  before  our  time.  Neither  authorized  nor 
anticipated  by  the  Constitution,  the  general 
ticket  system  is  responsible  for  the  only 
serious  respect  In  which  our  electoral  system 
has  failed  to  function  with  fairness. 

How  then,  one  mtist  ask,  was  It  possible 
for  tbe  States,  all  of  whom  have  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  decide  how  electors  shall 
be  chosen,  to  adopt  the  general  ticket  system 
which  operates  to  the  obvious  disadvantage 
of  not  only  tbe  smaller  States  but  of  the 
minority  in  each  of  the  States?  The  answer 
lies  In  tbe  fact  that,  as  State  after  State 
adopted  the  general  ticket  system  in  order  to 
exert  its  maximum  Influence,  the  remaining 
States  had  little  choice  but  to  do  the  same. 

The  popularity  of  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem among  politicians  has  been  best  ex- 
plained by  Lucius  Wilmerdlng,  Jr.,  who 
wrote: 

"The  general  ticket  system  enables  the 
majority  In  each  State  to  Impress  the  minor- 
ity Into  Its  service,  puts  it  into  the  power 
of  a  few  to  govern  tbe  election,  and  enables 
tbe  populous  States  to  consolidate  their 
votes  and  overwhelm  the  small  ones.  .  .  . 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  popular  rights 
it  seems  plain  that  this  system  should  be 
swept  away:  the  President  should  be  In  fact. 
as  he  is  in  theory,  the  choice  of  the  people. 
Who  can  say,  however,  whether  the  ruling 
politicians  in  the  large  States  can  be  per- 
suaded to  offer  up,  on  the  altar  of  their 
common  Country,  powers  which,  though 
neither  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  purity  of  the  Government  or  the 
harmony  of  the  Union,  serve  so  mightily  to 
Increase  their  own  weight  and  conse- 
quence?" ♦ 

The  general  ticket  system  with  Its  conse- 
quent unit  rule  has  been  the  target  of  many 
constitutional  amendments  proposed  in  the 
]>ast.  Tbe  fact  Is,  however,  that  no  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  required.  All  that  Is 
needed  is  an  Act  of  Congress  to  abolish  tbe 
system. 

Also,  it  Is  within  tbe  power  of  the  States 
to  end  the  general  ticket  system  since  the 
Constitution  vests  In  them  the  authority  to 
determine  the  manner  In  which  electors  shall 
be  chosen. 

However,  the  reality  of  the  situation  Is  that 
no  State  Is  likely  to  abandon  the  general 
ticket  system  without  tbe  certainty  that  all 
other  States  will  do  so  at  the  same  time. 
The  State  of  Florida  once  considered  such 
action,  but  on  reflection  decided  that  this 
unilateral  action  would  only  penalize  its  own 
citizens.  For  this  reason,  a  constitutional 
amendment  may  one  day  become  necessary, 
even  though  it  carries  with  it  tbe  risk  of 
surrendering  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
decision  as  to  how  electors  are  to  be  selected. 

BASIC  APPKOACHKS  TO  ELECTORAI.  "RXTOBM" 

Generally,  tbe  suggested  changes  follow 
four  basic  approaches.  They  are:  first,  direct 
national  election  by  popular  vote:  second,  tbe 
proportional  system;  third,  the  district  plan; 
and  fourth,  the  automatic  system  which  elim- 
inates tbe  elector  but  retains  the  bloc  system 
of  casting  each  State's  electoral  votes. 
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The  disparity  of  viewpoint  represented  by 
these  four  basic  approaches  Is  indicative  of 
the  widespread  disagreement  as  to  what  ma- 
chinery should  be  used  to  correct  alleged 
inequities  in  tbe  present  system.  Tbwe 
widely  dlflTering  viewpoints  also  explain 
why,  in  tbe  past,  it  has  been  all  but  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  needed  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  be- 
fore any  constitutional  amendment  can  be 
sent  to  the  State*  for  ratification.  In  thU 
matter,  there  is  no  political  coheslveness  and 
party  position,  therefore,  tends  to  dissolve 
before  the  needs  of  the  Individual  States. 

DIKECT    ELBCnON 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


A  few  years  ago,  direct  elecUon  by  popu- 
lar vote  appeared  to  be  the  proposal  least 
likely  to  gain  general  acceptance.  However, 
present-day  emphasis  upon  "democracy" 
versus  the  "republican"  form  of  government 
established  by  the  Constitution  makes  it  easy 
to  present  a  case  for  tbe  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote. 

Advocates  of  the  direct  election  plan 
would  abolish  tbe  electoral  college  entire- 
ly It  Is  contended  that  this  method  would 
eliminate  tbe  weighting  of  votes  that  oc- 
curs under  the  general  ticket  system.  They 
also  insist,  with  no  little  Justice,  that  the 
use  of  the  unit  rule  or  bloc  system  of  voting 
results  in  undue  concentration  by  candidates 
upon  winning  tbe  electoral  vote  of  large 
"key"  States,  whereas  popular  vote  would 
make  every  vote  equal.  Finally,  It  Is  asserted 
the  direct  election  method  would  eUmlnate 
the  need  for  a  contingent  procedure  and  thus 
prevent  tbe  election  of  a  President  who  re- 
ceives a  minority  of  the  popular  vote. 

It  now  appears  likely  that  tbe  liberals 
in  Congress  will  Une  up  behind  the  proposal 
for  a  direct  national  plebiscite.  But  no  one 
has  explained  adequately  why  a  plebiscite 
would  be  more  workable.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere.  It  cannot  guarantee 
that  one  candidate  will  get  an  absolute 
majority;  on  a  contrary,  It  might  encourage 
a  multiplication  of  minor  candidates.  Also, 
no  one  has  explained  how.  In  a  direct  elec- 
tion, tbe  varied  criteria  for  tbe  voting  m 
each  State  will  be  reconciled.  Will  the  whole 
Country  have  to  give  the  vote  at  eighteen 
because  Kentucky  does? 

Direct  election  constitutes  a  drastic 
method  of  eliminating  whatever  weakness 
may  now  exist  In  tbe  present  system.  An 
important  obJecUon  Is  that  It  would  reduce 
the  role  of  the  States  In  the  electoral  sys- 
tem and  permit  the  nationalization  of  elec- 
tion procedures.  Election  by  popular  vote 
would  frankly  abandon  the  Federal  Union 
of  States  and  the  Federal  principle  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Another  little  understood  reason  why  elec- 
tion by  plebiscite  has  heretofore  seemed  un- 
likely to  win  necessary  support  Is  the  fact 
that  the  electoral  college  gives  some  advan- 
tage to  the  small  States.  To  illustrate:  The 
electoral  voting  system.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered gives  an  advantage  to  the  small  States 
as  against  the  large.  New  York,  with  41  times 
as  many  Members  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  Delaware,  has  slightly  less  than  15 
times  as  many  electoral  votes. 

Thus,  direct  election  would  deprive  the 
small  or  sparsely  populated  States  of  tbe 
competitive  advantage  of  having  two  elec- 
toral votes  for  their  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors. To  this  one  might  add  that  the  indus- 
trial, highly  populated  States  have  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  under  the  present  sys- 
tem—theU  Impact  on  national  elections  be- 
cause of  the  large  bloc  of  votes  they  are  able 
to  deliver. 

PKOPOBTIONAL   PLAN 

A  less  drastic  plan  Is  tbe  proportional 
election  plan.  Numerous  variations  of  tbU 
plan  have  been  proposed  but  they  have 
certain  basic  similarities.  The  plan  would 
abolish  tbe  electoral  college  and  the  office  of 
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elector.  But  preserve  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  State  as  it  is  today— equivalent  to  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
each  State  has  in  Congress. 

The  difference  comes  in  the  disposition  or 
the  vote.  Each  candidate  who  polled  a  frac- 
tion of  the  popular  vote  would  receive  an 
Identical  fraction  of  the  State's  electoral  vote 
The  candidate  with  the  greatest  number  of 
electoral  votes  throughout  the  Nation  would 
be  elected  President,  provided  he  received  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  electoral  vote, 
usually  40  percent. 

If  no  candidate  receives  the  required 
plurality  of  electoral  votes,  there  Is  usually 
the  further  provision  that  the  President 
would  be  chosen  In  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress from  tbe  two  candidates  having  the 
highest  percentage  of  electoral  votes. 

In  the  past,  the  proportional  plan  has  won 
substantial  support.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  this  plan  was 
made  In  1963  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate    Judiciary    Committee.    The    Report 

SL&tCS ' 

"The  supporters  of  the  proportional  plan 
claim  that  It  would  tend  more  accurately  to 
reflect  the  popular  vote,  particularly  In  so- 
called  "one-party"  States;  that  it  would  be 
less  likely  to  produce  a  minority  President; 
and  that  It  would  give  tbe  voters  a  more 
direct  voice  in  tbe  choice  of  the  President. 
Moreover,  those  favoring  this  method  be- 
lieve that  it  would  act  to  strengthen  the 
two-party  system  and  eliminate  the  current 
tendency  of  the  parties  to  concentrate  elec- 
tion efforts  in  the  so-called  'pivotal'  States. 

"Those  advocating  other  plans  or  a  main- 
tenance of  the  present  system  believe  that 
the  proportional  plan  would  enable  minority 
parties  to  get  electoral  votes  and  thereby 
weaken  the  two-party  system;  that  the  vote 
would  still  be  weighted  in  favor  of  small 
States  and  give  undue  Importance  to  areas 
with  less  population;  that  the  States  would 
have  less  importance  as  units  In  the  elec- 
toral process.  In  addition,  they  argue  that 
the  proportional  plan  might  bring  pressure 
for  proportional  representation  In  Congress 
and,  possibly.  Federal  control  over  voting 
standards." ' 
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DISTRICT    PLAN 


The  distHct  plan  Is  more  nearly  consonant 
with  the  present  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion than  any  of  the  other  proposals.  It  would 
retain  the  electoral  college  but  bind  the  elec- 
tors to  vote  for  a  specified  candidate.  Aimed 
at  the  bloc  system  of  voting  used  today,  it 
would  operate  to  prevent  the  application  of 
the  unit  rule  under  the  general  ticket  sys- 

The  district  plan  would  apply  the  same 
principles  of  representation  to  presidential 
elections  that  apply  In  the  election  of  Con- 
gress Each  voter,  regardless  of  where  he  lived 
would  vote  for  two  State  electors  chosen  at 
large  and  one  district  elector,  thus  giving 
equal  weight,  based  on  population,  to  both 
urban  and  rural  districts. 

As  m  the  proportional  plan,  an  alternative 
method  of  choosing  a  President  Is  provided 
if  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  vote,  in 
this  case,  the  President  would  be  chosen  in 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  from  the  three 
persons  with  tbe  highest  number  of  votes. 

This  summary  is  based  on  the  resolution 
Introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  by  Senator 
Kari  Mundt  of  South  Dakota,  who  has  been 
a  leading  advocate  of  the  distHct  plan  to 
meet  the  inequities  which  have  been  allowed 
to  develop  under  the  present  system.  Of  his 
plan,  he  says :  ... 

"In  my  estimation,  (the  distHct  plan)  Is 
the  only  plan  proposed  which  would  correct 
tbe  inequities  without  making  basic  changes 
m  our  constitutional  system.  It  would  cor- 
rect the  unfairness  by  eliminating  the  gen- 


eral ticket  system.  It  would  correct  the  un- 
certainty because  It  would  bind  tbe  presi- 
dential electors  to  the  winning  candidate.  It 
would  correct  the  undemocratic  factors  be- 
cause it  provides  for  a  greater  voice  for  the 
larger  States  should  Congress  be  forced  to 
name  the  President  in  the  event  no  candi- 
date wins  a  majority  of  electoral  college 
votes."  • 

The  district  plan  destroys  one  aspect  of  our 
Federal  doctrine  by  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  choosing  electors.  Of^JJ*^^  .other 
hand,  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  district 
plan  Is  its  retention  of  the  electoral  college 
as  a  buffer  against  Federal  control  of  elec- 
tions The  courts  have  held  that  the  presi- 
dential elector  is  a  State  officer  performing  a 
Federal  function,  so  this  office  serves  to  keep 
the  election  machinery  under  State  control 
Where  It  was  placed  by  the  Constitution. 

Here  It^ould  be  noted  that  the  electoral 
college  was  created  with  the  intent  that  the 
msident  should  be  elected  by  the  States 
Thus,  it  cannot  be  sUted  too  of  ten  that  it 
is  within  the  present  power  o^  the  States  to 
abolish  unit  rule  under  the  general  ticket 
system.  Whether  they  will  do  so  without  con- 
stitutional amendment  Is  another  question. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Constitution 
carefully  left  the  manner  of  choosing  elec- 
tors to  the  States.  This  is  f""^''"**"*?*,-^ 
the  principle  of  federalism  and  tbe  vital  role 
the  States  were  Intended  to  have  In  the 
electoral  process. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  VOTE  SYSTEM 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  plan,  called 
^the  automatic  vote  system.  Described  as  the 
most  conservative"  proposal  by  Its  sponsors 
because  It  would  make  the  least  change  from 
present  practices,  the  fact  is  that  this  plan 
would  write  Into  the  Constitution  the  very 
inequities  which  are  the  principal  target  of 
the  three  plans  outlined  above 

The  present  system  of  "wlnner-take-all 
of  the  electoral  votes  to  which  a  given  State 
is  entitled  gives  the  large  States  excessive 
leverage  In  our  presidential  elections.  It  can 
be  stated  without  fear  of  successful  rebuttal 
that  this  was  never  Intended  by  the  Framers 
of  tbe  Constitution.  As  written,  the  Con- 
stitution makes  no  provision  for  the  un  t 
rule  under  the  general  ticket  system,  but 
neither  is  there  any  prohibition  against  it. 
The  practice  has  been  made  legal  by  gen- 

"vndlr\ti\s  proposal,  the  electoral  college 
would  be  abolished  but  the  States  would 
retain  the  electoral  votes  to  "Wch  they  axe 
presently  entitled.  This  vote  would  be  turaed 
over  automatically  and  en  bloc  to  the  win- 
ner  In  any  given  State,  thereby  Pe'Petuat  ng 
the  weighted  system  of  voting  which  obtains 
under  the  present  system. 

President  Johnson  endorsed  this  automatic 
Plan  in  January  1965,  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gers of  unpledged  electors.  Also,  his  proposal 
was  directed  at  the  possibility  that  the  elec- 
tion might  be  thrown  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  each  State  has  a  sin- 
gle vote.  Since  two  of  the  other  plans  Include 
similar  provisions,  we  omit  mention  of  this 
part  of  the  amendment. 

The  most  compelling  argument  against 
this  automatic  plan  Is  that  its  adoption 
would  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  any  meaning- 
ful reform.  If  one  concedes  that  reform  is 
needed  Meanwhile,  the  automatic  vote  is 
not  consonant  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Moreover,  the  bloc  system 
of  voting  puts  a  premium  on  fraud  becatise 
the  Juggling  of  a  few  votes  can  swing  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  entire  State. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


THE    POWEH    IN    THE    STATES    SHOTTLD    BE 
RETAINED 

The  amending  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  deliberately  slow  and  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  As  one  studies  the  various  proposals 
to   amend   the  electoral   provisions   of   the 
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Conatltutloo.  one  Is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
no  serious  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  make 
those  provisions  work.  No  consUtutional 
amendment  loouUt  be  necessary  were  the 
States  to  abide  by  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  arid  of  their  own  choice  abolish 
the  unit  rule. 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  often  that  It  U 
within  the  power  of  the  Statee,  without 
constitutional  amendment,  to  Institute  that 
pcut  of  the  district  plan  which  would  give 
every  voter  the  equivalent  of  three  votes  for 
President.  These  three  votes  would  corre- 
spond to  his  representation  In  Congress ;  One 
vote  would  be  for  an  elector  from  his  dis- 
trict; the  remaining  two  votes  would  be  for 
electors  chosen  at  large  In  the  State  and 
correspond  to  his  two  Senators. 

However  unlikely  this  possibility  may  seem 
at  the  moment,  perhaps  their  own  aelf- 
Interest  will  one  day  point  the  way,  since 
any  constitutional  amendment  regarding 
the  electoral  process  carries  with  It  the 
threat  of  further  Intrusion  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  the  rights  of  the  States. 

It  would  seem  wiser  to  continue  the 
States'  discretion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
electors  are  chosen.  It  should  be  noted,  bow- 
ever,  that  this  entire  matter  ts  complicated 
by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
regard  t6_reapportlonment  of  Congressional 
districts '  and  State  legislatures.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  Issues  are  finally  resolved.  It 
would  appear  that  before  surrendering  fur- 
ther rlghu  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  the 
States  should  consider  most  carefully  the 
restoration  of  their  Important  role  In  the 
selection  of  a  President  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basts. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
electoral  college  machinery  that  need  repair 
and,  or  replacement,  but  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  It  beyond  the  power  of  the  States 
to  remedy.  Since  the  Constitution  already 
provides  that  each  State  shall  appoint  Its 
electors  In  whatever  manner  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct.  It  Is  both  possible  and 
desirable  for  every  State  to  preserve  the  po- 
litical effectiveness  of  all  of  its  areas  and  for 
all  of  Its  people  by  having  Its  presidential 
electors  chosen  separately  by  the  voters  of 
each  Congressional  district,  with  only  two  to 
be  chosen  at  large  as  is  presently  the  case 
with  United  States  Senators.  Such  a  prac- 
tice would  give  every  voter  In  the  United 
States  exactly  three  electoral  votes  and  would 
end  the  weighted  voting  which  now  obtains. 
This  procedure  would  be  In  keeping  with 
the  Intent  of  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  as 
was  once  pointed  out: 

"The  constitutional  Integrity  of  this  Coun- 
try depends  upon  the  constitutional  Integrity 
of  Its  constituent  States.  One  of  the  last 
bulwarks  of  defense  for  the  vanishing  rights 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  Is  now  found  In 
the  constitutional  provisions  which  lodge 
control  of  elections  generally,  and  of  presi- 
dential elections  particularly.  In  the  several 
States  of  the  Union." ' 

No  less  Important  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people  is  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides the  authority,  if  it  does  not  actually 
command,  the  States  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  election  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Union  which  they,  themselves,  established 
by  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  Were 
they  to  assume  this  constitutional  authority 
once  more.  It  would  be  possible  to  hope  that 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  SUtes  might  be  re- 
stored. Unless  the  effort  Is  made,  there  will 
be  no  halt  to  the  trend  to  Increasingly  cen- 
tralized Oovemment  and  the  corresponding 
relentless  whittling  away  of  the  right  of  the 
States  and  the  people.  Responsibility  for  the 
course  to  be  taken  lies  In  the  hands  of  the 
American  people.  Let's  keep  the  electoral  col- 
lege! 
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REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  HENRY  M. 
JACKSON  AT  FRANK  S.  LAND  ME- 
MORIAL BREAKFAST 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OV    WASUINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time. 
as  never  before,  we  should  certainly  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  to  our  society  of 
good,  strong  youth  programs.  Recently 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  spoke  to  a 
Frank  S.  Land  memorial  breakfast  and 
discussed  the  values  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's great  youth  organizations,  the 
Order  of  DeMolay. 

Senator  Jackson  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber and  ofDcer  of  the  Cascade  Chapter 
of  DeMolay  in  Everett,  Wash.,  and  has 
been  awarded  the  DeMolay  Legion  of 
Honor. 

The  remarks  made  by  Senator  Jackson 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
participate  in  and  recognize  the  contri- 
bution of  DeMolay.  Therefore.  I  Insert 
the  text  of  his  talk  in  the  Record: 

RKMAKKS  or  SCNATOB  HltNBT  M.  Jacxson  Bs- 
roKB  THX  Fkank  S.  Land  Mxmorial  Brxak- 
rAST.  EvnciT.  Wash..  PsBSUAaT  24.  1969 
Imperial  Potentate  Hogan.  Most  Worship- 
ful Grand  Masters,   Imperial  Sirs,   my   col- 
leagues in  government,  and  Brethren,  this 
Frank  S.  Land  Memorial  Breakfast  Is  spon- 
sored each   year  during   the  Grand   Masters 
Conference  to  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  memory  of  a  man  who  de- 
voted bis  entire  adult  life  to  the  Ideals  and 
principles  of  Free  Masonry. 

During  his  lifetime,  Frank  S.  Land  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  having  this  annual  break- 
fast to  bring  together  the  leaders  in  Masonry 
and  the  leaders  of  government  to  foster  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Order  of  De- 
Molay. Following  his  death,  the  Shrine  of 
North  America  honored  its  Past  Imperial 
Potentate  by  voting  to  continue  this  break- 
fast as  a  memorial  to  Frank  S.  Land,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  this  unique  organization  for 
young  men — the  Order  of  DeMolay. 

Too  often  we  honor  men,  rather  than  their 
Ideals — their  dedication  to  principles;  their 
service  to  their  fellow  men;  their  contribu- 
tions to  and  effect  u{x>n  society. 

As  a  former  DeMolay,  Frank  S.  Land  will 
always  be  "Dad  Land"  to  me — and  his 
Ideals  and  those  of  DeMolay  are  as  Important 
to  me  today  (If  not  more  so) — as  they  were 
when  I  first  became  an  active  DeMolay  In 
Everett,  Washington. 

When  Dad  Land  held  that  first  meeting  In 

Kansas  City  50  years  ago  next  month,  I'm 

sure  that  he  could  not  foresee  the  futui« — 

The  growth  of  this  organization  that  waa 

to  be  the  Order  of  DeMolay; 

The  thousands  of  chapters  that  would  be 
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formed  across  our  nation  and  around  the 
world; 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
who  would  leam  and  practice  principles  of 
honor,  integrity,  trust,  patriotism  and  fidelity 
as  members  of  a  DeMolay  Chapter. 

The  cardinal  virtues  of  DeMolay  are  the 
same  as  those  for  a  good  citizen  and  a  truly 
gentle  man:  Filial  love — reverence — cour- 
tesy— comradeship — fidelity — cleanness — and 
patriotism. 

Virtues  too  often  missing  today — not  alone 
among  our  youth,  but  In  adults  as  well  1 1 

Virtues  a  young  person  should  learn  In  his 
home,  but  which  he  must  also  find  outside 
the  home — In  his  church,  school,  and  within 
organizations  such  as  DeMolay. 

What  a  boy  knows  is  what  he  does.  What 
he  Is  to  be,  he  Is  now  becoming. 

Dad  Land  was  a  concerned  Individual — 
concerned  about  what  those  young  men  In 
Kansas  City  would  leam,  and  even  more  con- 
cerned about  what  they  would  become.  He 
remained  concerned,  and  fortunately  thou- 
sands of  concerned  Masons  Joined  Dad  Land 
to  serve  as  advisors,  as  "dads"  In  local  De- 
Molay Chapters  throughout  our  nation. 

As  we  honor  the  Ideals  of  Dad  Land  this 
morning,  let  us  also  honor  those  countless 
men  who  joined  with  him  and  served  so 
many  young  men  for  so  long  and  so  well. 

All  of  us  in  Free  Masonry  have  known  the 
darkness  and  have  been  giilded  Into  the  light. 
The  principles  and  Ideals  of  DeMolay  can 
bring  light  Into  the  darkness  In  the  lives  of 
many  young  men  today.  How  much  light? 
And  how  many  young  men  In  our  nation? 
That  depends  upon  how  well  we  take  up  the 
challenge  of  Dad  Land  and  DeMolay. 

As  one  who  Is  deeply  Interested  and  con- 
cened— as  we  all  must  be — In  the  future  of 
our  great  nation:  I  salute  the  leadership  of 
the  Shrine  for  their  support  of  DeMolay. 
They  deserve  our  commendation  for  their 
foresight  and  for  their  continuing  suppmrt  of 
this  open  line  of  communication  between 
Masonry  and  the  youth  of  our  nation. 

In  this  golden  anniversary  year  of  the 
Order  of  DeMolay,  all  of  us  with  any  re- 
sponsibilities or  Influence  within  Masonry 
should  urge  all  of  our  Brethren  to  accept 
a  golden  opportunity  for  service — service  to 
DeMolay  and  our  youth.  By  serving  the  Order 
of  DeMolay,  we  can  bring  the  light  of  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  into  the  lives  of  young  men 
In  our  home  communities  and  statee. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  those  cardi- 
nal virtues  of  filial  love — reverence— cour- 
tesy— comradeship  —  fidelity  —  clecmness— 
and  patriotism. 

What  better  way  can  we  honor  Frank  S. 
Land  than  by  keeping  the  IdMls  of  Dad  Land 
alive  among  the  jroung  men  of  today  and 
tomorrow?  To  bring  the  ideals  of  DeMolay 
Into  the  lives  of  millions  of  young  men  for 
another  50  years — that  Is  a  way  In  which  we 
can  put  Into  practice  our  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  our  nation. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  bringing  that 
light  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay  into  the  lives 
of  the  young  men  of  otir  nation  today,  and 
In  the  years  to  come. 


I. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICAN  COL- 
LEGES POLICY  STATEMENT  ON 
FEDERAL  RELATIONS  WITH 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges,  a  nation- 
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al  organization  of  undergraduate  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  represents 
the  views  of  900  member  institutions  on 
Federal  policy  affecting  undergraduate 
education.  Since  1915  the  AAC  has  been 
an  outstanding  advocate  of  ideas  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. ^  ,^ 
January  14  and  15,  1969,  the  AAC  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  from  which  was  derived  a 
"Statement  of  Policy  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions With  Higher  Education." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ACC  policy  statement 
is  addressed  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  confronting  imdergraduate 
education,  including  poverty  and  racial 
discrimination;  the  so-called  "student 
unrest"  amendments  enacted  during  the 
90th  Congress;  the  need  to  bolster  Fed- 
eral support  of  international  exchange 
programs  and,  also,  the  need  for  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  authorized  by  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966; 
and  the  question  of  selective  service  law. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  cogent  policy 
statement  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  relationship 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  American 
higher  education,  I  under  unanimous 
consent,  insert  the  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Association  or  Amcrican  Colleges — State- 
ment or  PoLKT  ON  Federal  Relations 
WITH  HicKEB  Education 

1.  INTaODXJCTION 

The  policy  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  is  primarily  embodied  In  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Association  In  annual  meet- 
ing, although  the  Board  of  Directors  has  full 
power  under  the  constitution  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  formulate  policy  In  the  Interval  be- 
tween annual  meetings.  Resolutions  are  pre- 
sented to  the  annual  meeting  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  Procedures  have  been 
established  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
to  obtain  suggestions  from  the  membership 
at  large  and  from  the  standing  commissions 
of  the  Association.  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  afforded  opportunities  through  pub- 
lic hearings  and  through  floor  debate  to  par- 
ticipate m  the   formulation  of  Association 

policy. 

The  following  statement  of  policy  repre- 
sents the  Association's  present  position  on 
Issues  Involving  the  relationship  of  higher 
education  to  the  federal  government. 

2.  POVERTY  AND  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

The  American  nation  has  a  duty  to  provide 
effective  help  in  overcoming  the  disabilities 
of  poverty  and  racial  discrimination.  Genuine 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  an  In- 
dUpensable  means  to  that  end.  The  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  therefore  recom- 
mends as  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency  that 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
federal  government  take  immediate  action  to 
Increase  the  funding  of  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  and  other  programs  lor  the  bene- 
fit of  disadvantaged  students  and  to  ensure 
that  both  the  statutory  framework  and  the 
actual  administration  of  all  programs  of  fed- 
eral support  for  higher  education  are  such  as 
to  preclude  discrimination  against  members 
of  racial  minorities. 

3.  BELECTTVE  SERVICB 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges  rec- 
ommends to  the  President  and  Congress  that 
prompt  and  active  study  be  made  of  the 
possibility  of  replacing  the  present  system  of 
selective  service  with  a  system  of  voluntary 
recruitment. 
Meanwhile  the  Association  urges: 
(1)  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  amend 
the  existing  law  by  replacing  the  present  sys- 
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tern  of  selection,  which  requires  the  drafting 
of  the  oldest  men  first  with  a  system  of 
random  selection  from  the  entire  pool  of 
eligible  men  who  have  not  been  granted 
deferment: 

(2)  that  there  be  no  extension  of  the  pol- 
icy of  granting  deferment  to  graduate  and 
professional  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
fields  of  study  except  in  the  case  of  narrowly 
defined  fields  of  specialization  in  which  there 
Is  an  acute  shortage  of  trained  manpower; 

(3)  that  all  full-time  imdergraduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  any  regular  course  of  study 
at  a  recognized  Institution  ot  higher  educa- 
tion be  entitled  to  the  same  classification 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  course  is  designed 
to  lead  to  a  bachelor's  degree; 

(4)  that  It  be  made  an  explicit  and  bind- 
ing public  policy  that  no  registrant  under 
the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  shall  be  so 
classified  as  to  be  liable  to  Induction  be- 
cause of  an  offense  against  that  Act  or  any 
other  public  law. 

4.   COLLEGE   TEACHERS 

Through  Its  several  fellowship  programs, 
notably  those  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  federal  government  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  supply  of  qualified  col- 
lege teachers.  For  the  future,  the  Association 
believes  that  the  federal  government  should 
endeavor  to  coordinate  the  various  graduate 
fellowship  programs  of  its  agencies  so  as  to 
provide  appropriate  balance  between  the 
scientific  and  humanistic  disciplines,  with 
funding  adequate  to  assure  a  regular  fiow  of 
qualified  persons  Into  college  teaching. 


6.    TEST   OATHS   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE   PENALTIES 

The  Infliction  of  penalties  otherwise  than 
by  due  process  of  law  and  the  Imposition  of 
test   oaths   are  repugnant   to   our   national 
tradition  and  may  Indeed  infringe  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens.  The 
use  of  such  procedures  in  federal  programs  of 
support  for  educational  institutions  or  as- 
sistance to  students  constitutes  unfair  and 
unreasonable    discrimination    against    Indi- 
viduals dependent  on  such  programs.  Legis- 
lative prescription  of  such  procedures  dero- 
gates from  the  right  and  duty  of  academic 
communities  to  preserve  their  Institutional 
integrity  against  any  influence  that  may  tend 
to  disrupt  It.  The  Association  of  American 
Colleges  has  publicly  emphasized  the  obliga- 
tion of  its  members  to  uphold  the  common 
Interest  of  the  academic  conmiunlty  and  the 
larger  society  In  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  on  campus.  The  Association  there- 
fore urges  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  from  educational 
legislation  all  loyalty  oaths,  disclaimer  affi- 
davits, discretionary  powers  for  public  offi- 
cials to  exclude  qualified  individuals  on  un- 
stated  grounds  from   participation   In  fed- 
erally   supported    programs,    and    statutory 
requirements  for  the  exclusion  of  qualified 
Individuals  from  the  beneflt  of  such  pro- 
grams on  the  ground  of  offenses  against  pub- 
lic order  or  Institutional  regulations. 

6.   COLLEGE    HOITSING 

For  well  over  a  decade,  the  federal  College 
Housing  Loan  Program  has  made  it  possible 
for  colleges  and  universities  to  keep  pace 
with  increased  enrollments  of  students  who 
wish  residence  on  campus  to  be  part  of  their 
college  experience.  The  Association  urges  the 
continuation  ot  this  program  on  terms  that 
will  permit  institutions  to  borrow  at  low  In- 
terest rates  for  renovation,  replacement  and 
additional  construction,  thereby  making  It 
possible  to  hold  down  the  cost  to  the  student 
of  living  on  campus. 

7.    INTERNATIONAL   EDUCATION 

The  Association  has  long  supported  the 
federal  government's  programs  for  interna- 
tional exchange  of  students  and  teachers, 
since  It  believes  that  these  programs  enhance 
International  and  intercultural  understand- 
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Ing  by  offering  the  participants  In  them 
uniquely  valuable  educational  experiences. 

For  similar  reasons  it  actively  supported 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  Florence  and 
Beirut  agreements  to  facilitate  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  of  educational,  cultural  and 
scientific  materials.  The  Association  also 
worked  for  the  adoption  of  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  which  would  explicitly 
authorize  support  of  programs  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  undergraduate  instruction  in 
International  studies. 

The  Association  will  continue  to  press  for 
appropriations  sufficient  to  maintain  Inter- 
national exchange  programs  at  levels  which 
will  Involve  significant  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans and  overseas  visitors.  The  Association 
win  likewise  continue  to  urge  the  Congress 
to  fund  the  programs  authorized  by  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act  of  1966,  especially 
those  programs  that  affect  undergraduate 
education. 

8.  EQUALITT  OF  ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Diversity  of  Institutional  governance  is  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion. Our  colleges  and  universities  have 
thrived  and  grown  whether  under  public  or 
under  private  sponsorship,  either  church- 
related  or  non-denomlnatlonal.  Historically, 
the  federal  government  has  looked  to  every 
variety  of  American  college  and  university 
for  research  and  services.  The  Association 
holds  It  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
sound  federal  legislation  and  administrative 
policy  that  public  institutions  and  private 
Institutions,  whether  church-related  or  not, 
should  be  accorded  equal  access  to  all  federal 
programs.  The  same  principle  should  apply 
to  representation  on  advisory  bodies  and  re- 
viewing panels  established  by  government 
agencies. 


9.  FINANCING  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  cog- 
nizant of  the  rising  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion,   believes   that   these   costs   cannot   be 
offset  by  present  methods  of  public  and  pri- 
vate  funding   of   colleges   and   universities. 
State    and    local    governments    and    private 
philanthropy  must  provide  increasing  sup- 
port for  higher  education;   but  the  federal 
government  must  be   prepared   to   make   a 
larger  commitment  of  its  resources  than  It 
does  at  present  and  It  must  be  prepared  to 
commit  these  resources  to  different  purposes. 
Specifically,  the  Association  urges  the  fed- 
eral government  (1)   to  expand  Its  program 
of  grants  for  academic  facilities  and  to  ease 
the  matching  requirements  for  such  grants; 
(2)  to  establish  a  comprehensive  student  aid 
plan  that  will  emphasize  grants  toward  the 
cost  to  the  individual  of  obtaining  a  higher 
education;  and  (3)   to  establish  a  system  of 
Institutional  grants  for  the  support  of  gen- 
eral Instruction  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The    Association    pledges    itself    to    work 
through  Its  Board  of  Directors,  commissions, 
officers,  and  staff,  with  other  concerned  asso- 
ciations toward  the  early  development  of  spe- 
cific legislative  proposals  to  these  ends,  to  be 
presented  to  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges  ap- 
proves in  principle  the  sUtement,  Federal 
Institutional  Grants  for  Instructional  Pur- 
poses, as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  4  November  1967,  and  it  commends  this 
statement  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  concerned  general 
public. 

10.    TAXATION 

The  major  sources  of  financial  support  for 
higher  education  are  state  and  local  appro- 
priations, tuition  payments,  private  philan- 
thropy and  corporate  gifts,  and  federal  grants 
and  contracts.  The  Association  believes  that 
federal  tax  policy  should  continue  to  main- 
tain the  principle  that  contributions  by  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  to  the  support 
of  higher  education  are  deductible  from  tax- 
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able  Income  and  to  accord  exemption  from 
federal  ezctae  and  transportation  tazea  to 
coUegea  and  unlTerslttes,  whether  publicly 
controUed  or  operating  as  private,  non-profit 
corporations. 

Recognising  that  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges  remains  on  record  as  favoring 
Income  tax  credit  for  personal  expenditures 
for  higher  education,  the  Association  urges 
Ita  own  stair,  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiory,  and 
other  appropriate  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions without  delay  to  make  careful  and  se- 
rious studies  of  the  tf  ecU  of  using  tax  credit 
legislation  for  personal  expenditures  as  a 
major  means  of  financing  higher  education. 

11.  Ftmimto,  sTATruTO,  and  btatwhcs 
Since  1958.  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
United  States  Offlce  of  education  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  major  programs  of 
vital  concern  to  colleges  and  universities.  In 
order  that  Institutions  can  make  effective 
use  of  the  funds  made  available  for  these 
programs.  It  la  necessary  that  funding  be  not 
only  adequate  but  also  timely  In  relation  to 
the  regular  cycles  of  decision-making  on  col- 
lege campuses.  Likewise.  It  Is  necessary  that 
the  Offlce  of  Education  be  adequately  staffed 
to  administer  these  programs. 

Therefor*,  the  Association  will  continue 
to  preaa  TSr  programs  affecting  higher  edu- 
cation to  be  fully  fimded  at  authorized 
levels.  The  Association  hop>ea  that  the  Offlce 
of  Education  will  continue  Its  policy  of  full 
and  frank  consultation  with  representatives 
from  colleges  and  universities  and  that  It 
will  continue  to  Improve  Its  procedures  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  statistical  In- 
formation necessary  for  sound  planning  and 
effective  administration  at  the  InsUtutlonal 
level. 


AMERICAN      YOUTH      EXCHANGE— 
TEENAGE  AMBASSA£X)RS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLOaiDA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
which  appeared  some  time  ago  In  the 
official  publication  of  the  Florida  Educa- 
tion Association  has  recently  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

The  article,  which  was  written  by  a 
constituent  of  mine,  details  the  success 
of  an  exchange  program  of  students  from 
this  country  and  six  Latin  American 
countries.  The  program  is  operated  under 
the  auspices  of  American  Youth  Ex- 
change, Inc. — AYE — which  is  a  char- 
tered, nonprofit  Florida  corporation. 

Under  the  program,  a  student  from 
the  United  States  goes  to  live  with  a 
Latin  American  family  for  10  weeks  dur- 
ing his  summer  vacation,  while  a  young- 
ster from  South  America  comes  to  this 
country  during  the  school  year.  Each 
student  lives  with  a  family  in  the  coun- 
try he  visits  and  Is  thus  able  to  absorb 
the  customs  and  culture  of  his  adopted 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
article  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Peskoe  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  so  that  they 
may  learn  of  the  success  of  this  out- 
standing program: 

ATE — TXSN   AMBASSAOoas 
(By  Beatrice  Peskoe) 

A  Florida  tourist,  walking  thru  the  Buenos 
Aires  suburb  of  Lanua,  la  startled  to  come 
upon  the  Norland  School. 

Is  he  suddenly  back  In  Dade  County? 
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In  a  way  be  Is. 

To  Professor  Roberto  Nouche,  director  of 
the  new  private  school,  "Norland"  means  a 
great  deal.  It  is  the  name  of  a  high  school 
In  Miami  where  many  of  his  students  have 
spent  ten  weeks  as  exchange  students  in  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  a  salute  to  the  United  SUtes,  a  mark 
of  great  admiration  for  his  counterparts  here, 
and  affection  for  the  families  who  boated 
his  students. 

Dr.  Nouche's  dedication  to  the  Idea  of  stu- 
dent exchange  goes  deep.'  He  serves  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Buenos  Aires  Chapter  of  Ameri- 
can Touth  Exchange,  Inc.,  an  organization 
which  arranges  study  abroad  at  the  high 
school  level. 

Chartered  aa  a  non-profit  Florida  corpora- 
tion six  years  ago.  American  Touth  Exchange 
was  established  by  four  Miami  families  whoee 
children  had  studied  In  various  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  They  saw  the  benefits  of  such 
an  experience,  and  agreed  to  organize  a  low- 
coet  exchange  program  that  would  provide 
the  same  opportunity  for  students  and  faml- 
Uaa  everywhere.  The  guidelines  were  simple; 
ICake  It  readily  available  to  qualified  stu- 
dents, run  It  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and  keep 
It  low  In  coat  so  that  families  of  average 
means  could  participate. 

ATE  has  grown  to  Include  chapters  In  14 
states  and  In  six  South  American  countries. 

During  our  summer  vacation  a  U.S.  student 
travels  to  a  country  of  his  choice  and  la 
placed  with  a  family  having  children  his 
own  age.  In  return,  a  South  American  young- 
ster comes  here  and  lives  with  a  family  for 
ten  weeks  during  the  school  term. 

This  Is  the  key  to  the  program.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  he  absorbs,  in  a  perfectly 
natural  way.  the  customs  and  culture  of  his 
ten-week  adopted  country.  More  than  an 
Individual  adventure.  It  Is  a  total  family 
experience. 

Misconceptions  are  shattered.  The  Latlna 
are  surprised  to  see  their  new  mothers  do 
their  own  housework  and  cooking.  And,  won- 
der of  wonders,  not  all  the  food  comes  in 
cans.  It  works  both  ways.  On  a  sightseeing 
trip  a  bus  driver,  pointing  out  all  the  new 
gadgets  on  his  brand  new  bus.  asks  "Do  you 
have  buses  like  this  in  Argentina?"  "Well, 
no."  says  our  visiting  friend,  "We  have  tele- 
vision on  ours." 

There  are  also  similarities:  The  cruzelroa 
have  been  exchanged  for  dollars.  Our  little 
visitor  makes  her  first  purchase  and  carefully 
counts  out  the  required  amount.  After  the 
second  purchase  she  knows  precisely  what 
the  dollars  and  cents  are.  and  her  Joy  In 
spending  Is  alarmingly  like  that  of  her  Fort 
Lauderdale  sister.  Or.  take  the  Brazilian  at 
the  school  dance.  He  carries  off  first  prize  In 
the  dance  contest.  For  his  Samba?  Not  on 
your  life.  It's  for  the  Mashed  Potato. 

High  schools  receiving  ATE  students  waive 
the  tuition  feea  that  normally  apply  to  non- 
residents. But  there  is  no  financial  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  school,  the  student 
body,  or  the  community.  Visiting  students 
are  enrolled  subject  to  all  regulations,  and 
they  must  attend  school  regularly. 

Relatlonahlps  are  warm  and  enduring. 
Peter  was  one  who  created  his  own  special 
place  Ten  weeks  went  all  too  fast,  and  on 
his  last  day  at  school  so  many  friends  wanted 
to  wish  him  well  that  an  assembly  was  held 
for  proper  goodbyes.  Peter  walked  thru  the 
long  lines  of  students  shaking  hands  with  the 
boys  and  kissing  the  girls.  The  friendships 
continue  even  now.  between  Peter  at  medical 
school  m  Colombia  and  his  friends  at  college 
here. 

Courses  vary  with  the  Individual  and  the 
advice  of  the  school  counsellors.  If  It  seemed 
strange  at  first  that  so  many  Marias  were 
urged  to  study  Spanish  "to  Improve  their 
English"  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  when 
one  Spanish  teacher  confessed  she  didn't 
know  how  much  English  Maria  had  learned, 
but    there    was   no   doubt    that    Mary    had 
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learned  Spanlah  .  .  .  and  with  aocenta  only 
a  native  could  teach. 

In  other  ways,  too,  exchange  students  bring 
to  their  schools  a  whole  new  dimension  In 
learning.  Take,  for  example.  Chuck  Ander- 
son, who  played  football  at  South  Dade,  and 
spent  a  sunmier  in  Argentina.  He  made  every 
polnt-after-touchdown.  How  could  he  miss? 
...  he  was  using  a  soccer  kick ! 

High  school  students  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  18  are  eligible.  Qualifications  Include 
paaalng  grades,  eagerness  to  learn,  and  good 
health.  A  strong  sense  of  responsibility  is 
vital,  since  these  young  people  are.  In  fact, 
representing  their  own  country  abroad.  A 
letter  from  Peru:  "We  go  to  the  Roosevelt 
School  and  there  are  studenta  from  all  over 
the  world.  Yesterday  I  gave  a  talk  on  life  In 
the  United  States  and  there  were  so  many 
questions." 

Teachers'  recommendations  carry  great 
weight  In  the  selection  of  students.  After 
family  attitudes  and  home  environment  are 
measured  through  interviews  final  selections 
are  made  by  the  ATE  chapter  at  the  local 
level. 

The  reciprocal  arrangement  keeps  costs 
low.  Because  so  much  of  the  living  expense 
Is  exchanged  the  only  cost  to  the  natural 
parents  is  for  registration,  transportation  (at 
greatly  reduced  group  rates),  insurance,  and 
spending  money. 

Homles  Braddock.  a  member  of  the  Dade 
County  School  Board,  has  said  "AYE's  ex- 
change program  makes  good  sense.  The  stu- 
dent, using  his  vacation  time  to  enrich  bis 
own  learning  experience,  also  brings  back  to 
his  schoolmates  a  deeper  Interest  In  world 
affairs." 

Juanlta  Tanes,  a  teacher  at  Chamberlain 
High,  Tampa:  ".  .  .  when  they  come  back 
it'a  marvelous.  Such  a  big  step  forward! 
Tbelr  grammar  Is  excellent.  ...  I  think  It's 
because  of  the  fine  families  they  live  with." 
Miss  Olll.  at  Plant  High.  Tampa:  "The  whole 
program  is  excellent.  It  broadens  the  stu- 
denta tremendously." 

Student  exchange  programs  are  a  practical 
approach  to  communication  and  understand- 
ing among  our  young  p>eople.  It  was  a  Florida 
boy  who,  while  walking  with  his  ATE  brother 
In  South  America,  was  shaken  momentarily 
at  the  sight  of  a  crude,  scrawled  sign  "Yanqul 
go  home."  His  brother  put  his  hand  on  his 
arm.  "Take  me  with  you,"  he  said. 


RASH  OP  DERAILMENTS  POINTS  UP 
NEED  FOR  TIGHTER  SAFETY 
RULES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mount- 
ing rash  of  railroad  accidents  and  de- 
railments demands  tighter  safety  regu- 
lations to  protect  the  American  people. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  number  of 
accidents  and  derailments  has  risen 
steadily  until  last  year  the  Incidents 
averaged  450  a  month — that  is  15  a  day — 
and  the  average  now  is  approaching  500. 

This  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  not 
only  to  the  railroads  and  their  employees 
but  also  to  the  general  public  which  is 
constantly  endangered  by  the  break- 
downs in  rail  equipment  and  trackage. 

The  railroads  are  carrying  cargo  that 
In  many  cases  is  volatile  and  otherwise 
dangerous  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
threaten  human  life  and  property. 

Just  in  the  past  several  weeks,  there 
have    been    two    derailments    involving 
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hazardous  materials,  in  Crete.  Nebr.,  and 
in  Laurel,  Miss.  Both  accidents  occurred 
in  residential  areas  and  endangered 
many  innocent  individuals.  There  have 
been  several  similar  derailments  in  my 
own  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  area  in  recent  years. 
Such  dangerous  incidents  now  are  oc- 
curring at  the  rate  of  eight  to  10  a  year, 
lliere  are  safety  rules  and  Inspections 
laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation which  It  inherited  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when 
it  took  over  the  safety  responsibility  in 
April  1967. 

It  is  clear  that  these  rules  and  inspec- 
tions are  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
problem  today.  The  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has  Inadequate  jurisdiction 
and  insufficient  staff.  Even  now,  the  staff 
Is  deluged  with  complaints  that  wait 
months  for  attention. 

I  am  studying  remedial  legislation,  but 
this  is  a  complex  area  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  recommended  changes  will  do 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  transfer  of  safety  supervision  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  ap- 
parently is  not  a  factor  In  the  accident 
Increase,  because  there  was  provision  for 
continuity.  The  former  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  staff  and  regulations 
went  along  with  the  shift. 

The  increase  In  the  ntmiber  of  acci- 
dents has  been  steady  since  1961  and  has 
nearly  doubled  in  that  period.  In  1962, 
the  average  was  240  a  month.  Last  year, 
there  were  5,300  accidents  reported — 
about  450  a  month.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  number  was  running  closer  to 
500  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  an  article 
from  the  February  15  edition  of  Labor 
newspaper: 

DERAn-MENTS  REACH   460  A  MONtH INJUKIES 

Occtm  m  Latest  Accidents 

Derailments  continue  to  mount.  A  tabula- 
tion by  the  federal  Railroad  Administration 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1968  shows  3,587 
derailments  occurred  in  that  period  around 
the  nation — an  average  of  nearly  450  a  month. 

This  figure  has  been  rising  steadily  In  re- 
cent years  and  Is  now  at  least  70  per  cent 
above  five  years  ago.  An  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  tabulation  discloses  that  In  1963 
the  average  of  derailments  was  approximate- 
ly 260  a  month  and  In  1962  less  than  240. 

Meantime,  the  latest  reported  derailments 
included  these,  among  others : 

ChilUcothe.  111. — 12  passengers  were  Injured 
when  five  cars  of  an  eight-unit  Chlcago-to- 
Los  Angeles  train  derailed  west  of  here.  Six 
of  the  Injured  passengers  were  hospitalized. 

New  Palestine,  Ind. — In  the  week's  most 
sweeping  derailment,  all  25  cars,  and  two  en- 
gines of  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  coal-carrying 
freight  Jimiped  the  tracks  near  here. 

Lavergne,  Tenn. — 26  piggyback  cars  In  a 
70-car  Louisville  &  Nashville  train  left  the 
tracks  here,  shearing  phone  and  power  poles 
and  disrupting  utility  ser\-lce. 

Wren,  Ohio — 9  cars  of  an  Erie  Lackawanna 
freight  derailed  here,  blocking  highway  traf- 
fic. Some  of  the  cars  smashed  into  an  old 
elevator. 

Anna,  Ohio — 15  cars  of  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
freight  Jumped  the  tracks  near  here.  An  over- 
heated Journal  was  believed  responsible.  Both 
Wren  and  Anna  are  In  the  Lima  area. 

Sandy  Hook.  Md. — 23  cars  of  a  fast  B&O 
freight  derailed  here,  blocking  rail  and  high- 
way traffic. 

Klamath  FaUs,  Ore. — 48  cars  of  a  90-car 
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Southern  Pacific  freight  derailed  at  Chllo- 
quln  near  here.  A  brakeman,  Theodore  Wil- 
liams of  Klamath  Palls,  was  Injured  and  a 
fire  broke  out  destroying  a  boxcar  loaded  with 
newsprint.  Just  two  weeks  earlier,  34  cars  of 
another  SP  freight  derailed  near  Klamath 
Falls. 

Scranton,  Pa. — 42  cars  of  a  77-car  Delaware 
&  Hudson  freight  Jumped  the  tracks  near 
here.  Firemen  from  the  town  of  Moosic  were 
called  to  the  scene  because  of  a  threat  of  fire 
from  leaking  fuel  oil. 

Bryan,  Ohio — two  cars  of  a  Penn  Central 
freight  derailed  at  the  same  spot  where  16 
cars  left  the  tracks  a  week  earlier.  In  both 
Instances,  worn-out  Journals  were  blamed. 

East  St.  Louis,  111. — two  cars  of  an  Illi- 
nois Terminal  Railroad  freight  derailed  near 
here.  A  bad  wheel  on  one  car  was  blamed. 

On  another  front,  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  announced  it  would  hold 
a  public  hearing  March  4  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 
take  testimony  on  the  cause  of  a  serious  de- 
railment on  Jan.  25  at  Laurel,  which  resulted 
In  a  series  of  explosions  and  fires  Involving 
over  15  tank  cars  of  the  Southern  freight 
train.  Many  persons  were  injured  at  Laurel 
and  there  was  widespread  property  damage. 
Also,  Board  representatives  went  to  the  acci- 
dent scene  last  week  tor  an  on-site  Investi- 
gation. 


McKEESPORT  LITTLE  TIGERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  admiration  that  I  call 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  national 
and  international  accomplishments  of 
one  of  our  local  Midget  Football  teams, 
the  McKeesport  Uttle  Tigers. 

Not  only  have  they  compiled  an  im- 
pressive won  and  lost  record,  but  the  fine 
trsdning  and  discipline  these  boys  re- 
ceive, must  certainly  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  them  and  our  Nation  as  they 
grow  into  manhood  and  assume  their 
places  in  society. 

Only  by  diverting  the  boimdless  ener- 
gies of  youth  into  constructive  and  com- 
petitive channels,  can  we  hope  to  com- 
bat the  antisocial  attitudes  and  behavior 
so  prevalent  ,in  our  country  today. 

At  this  point,  for  the  Record,  I  include 
excerpts  from  a  brochure  prepared  by 
the  McKeesport  Little  Tigers: 
^      Excerpts 
•  otte  history 

The  McKeesport  Uttle  'Hgers  is  a  midget 
football  team  that  has  been  coached  by  Bill 
Llckert  since  1954.  Since  Mr.  Lickert  has 
coached  the  team,  they  have  been  members 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Midget  Football 
League.  Much  to  the  amazement  of  their  com- 
petitors, they  have  managed  to  cop  the  cham- 
pionship in  that  League  every  year  since  1957 
with  the  exception  of  1962.  This  League  con- 
sUts  of  nine  teams  In  the  Allegheny  County 
area. 

The  Little  Tigers  have  become  a  nationally 
known  organization.  Their  win-loss  record 
under  Mr.  Llckert  has  been  very  impressive. 
They  have  played  a  total  of  204  games  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  seasons.  These  Include 
191  wins,  nine  losses,  and  four  ties.  Of  the 
last  57  games  played  56  have  been  won,  the 
remaining  game  was  a  tie.  They  have  not  lost 
a  regular  season  game  since  1962.  A  win 
record  of  83  out  of  88  games  In  the  last  six 
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years  has  been  racked  up  by  the  Little  Tigers 
while  playing  all  over  the  nation  and  now 
In  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  their  regularly  scheduled 
League  games  each  year,  the  Little  Tigers 
play  a  number  of  exhibition  games.  These 
include  competition  with  many  out-of-state 
teams.  In  the  past  three  years  they  have 
played  teams  from  New  York,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Moijter- 
rey,  Mexico. 

OUB   PURPOSE 

The  boys  playing  for  this  organization  are 
coached  with  tlie  purpose  of  the  quotation 
"It  Is  easier  to  build  boys  than  to  repair 
men." 

This  team  is  composed  of  boys  of  the  ages 
from  ten  to  fourteen.  They  have  a  stripped 
weight  limit  of  120  pounds.  Skin  color,  reli- 
gious belief,  or  social  background  do  not  give 
a  boy  a  place  on  the  team.  Their  ability  and 
desire  are  the  essential  requirement. 

OUR    ADULT    PERSONNEL 

Our  adult  personnel  consists  of  many  peo- 
ple. It  does  not  include  Just  a  head  coach. 
We  have  several  assistant  coaches.  A  Board 
of  Directors  heads  our  organization.  We  have 
a  Secretary-Treasurer,  a  Business  Manager. 
Publicity  and  Public  Relations  workers,  Co- 
ordinator, etc.  These  people  are  all  unpaid 
for  their  services.  This  year's  list  of  adult 
personnel  Included: 

Head  Coach:  Bill  Llckert. 

Backfield  Coaches:  Bob  Irwin,  Bill  Llckert, 
Jr.,  Frank  Cuda. 

Line  Coaches :  Lou  Washowlch,  Gary  Chris- 
tian, Tony  Litterl. 

Board  of  Directors:  Dr.  J.  C.  Kelly,  Dr. 
Norman  A.  Schwartz,  Dan  Natale,  Robert  E. 
Thomas,  William  E.  Lickert. 

Business  Manager:  Jack  Baldridge. 

Team  Physician:  Dr.  Norman  A.  Schwartz. 

Secretary-Treasurer:    Robert   E.  Thomas. 

Publicity:  Whltey  KUmon. 

Co-Ordlnator :  Maxlne  McElnavy. 

Transportation  Consultant:  Harvey  C. 
Taylor. 

Public  Relations:  Jim  Acton. 

OUR  TEAM  SELECTION,  WHERE  WE  PRACTICE,  ETC. 

Each  year  on  August  1  the  coaching  staff 
meets  all  boys  of  the  vicinity  who  are  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a  Little  Tiger.  This  some- 
times draws  as  many  as  300  boys.  We  are 
permitted  In  ovir  League  to  carry  only  33 
boys,  so  this  Involves  much  observation  and 
cutting  down  by  the  coaches.  Once  the  most 
likely  candidates  have  been  chosen,  we  are 
privileged  to  take  these  boys  to  Laurel  State 
Park  for  a  week's  intensive  training. 

Our  practices  are  held  at  Renzle  Park  in 
McKeesport.  The  city  gives  us  permission  to 
use  the  field  there  as  a  practice  field.  We  have 
our  home  games  in  one  of  three  different 
places— Serra  High  School  field.  War  Me- 
morial field,  or  at  Renzle  Park.  The  city 
installs  lights  for  us  each  year  at  Renzle 
Park.  These  are  used  for  our  practices  and 
any  of  our  night  games  are  played  under 
these  lights. 

Once  the  team  has  been  selected,  the  boys 
practice  every  evening,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day from  6:00  to  8:00.  Most  games  are  sched- 
uled on  Saturdays. 

OUR    EQUIPMENT 

Our  boys  are  well  protected  during  prac- 
tice and  during  games.  They  have  the  latest 
in  safety  protection  as  a  standard  part  of 
their  uniforms.  We  are  able  to  dress  our 
boys  In-  four  different  sets  of  uniforms  for 
game  play.  All  necessary  equipment  both  for 
practice  and  game  use  is  furnished  to  every 
boy.  No  boy  has  to  provide  any  portion  of 
his  equipment.  We  have  a  blaster  and  a 
seven  man  sled  for  use  in  our  practice  ses- 
sions. 

Insurance  protects  all  of  our  equipment. 
We   have   medical   insurance   to   cover   our 
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pUyen,  althotigb   we  bave  had   no  serloua 
injuiiea  In  our  organization. 

Throughout  the  year  we  have  a  group  of 
managers  who  maintain  and  distribute  the 
equipment.  Each  year  necessary  renovation 
Is  taken  care  of  by  the  organisation. 

com  riMANciAL  utAtn 

The  McKeesport  Little  Tigers  is  a  charita- 
ble M^anlzatlon.  All  of  our  expenses  are  met 
by  donations  of  Interested  individuals  and 
organizations,  by  the  selling  of  raffle  tickets, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  a  hard-working  mothers 
club. 

With  the  help  of  our  benefactors  we  have 
been  able  each  year  to  take  the  boys  on  a 
trip  at  the  end  of  each  season  for  the  past 
thirteen  years.  We  consider  these  trips  to 
be  of  great  educational  value  to  these  boys. 

Each  year  the  mothers  club  accepts  some 
project  as  theirs  for  the  year.  They  have  pro- 
vided much  of  the  equipment  and  uniforms 
for  the  boys. 

ovB  TUPS  siNcx  issa 

1SA«— National  lAlk  Bowl.  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

•1957— National  Milk  Bowl.  San  Antonio. 
Texas. 

1958 — Sunshine  Bowl.  Daytona  Beach. 
Plorlda,    . 

1959— Cpnch  Bowl,  Key  West,  Florida. 

1960— National  Milk  Bowl.  Pharr.  Texas. 

1941— NaUonal  Milk  Bowl,  Pharr.  Texas. 

•1963— National  Milk  Bowl.  Pharr.  Texas. 

1903 — Blue  Grass  Bowl,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. 

•1964 — Circus  Bowl.   Sarasota.   Florida. 

1965— National  Milk  Bowl.  McAllen.  Texas. 

1966 — OpUmlst   Bowl.    Hlaleah.    Florida. 

1967 — National  Milk  Bowl,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

1968 — Junior  Oil  Bowl,  Port  Arthur.  Texas. 

1968 — Junior   Bowl,    Monterrey.    Mexico. 

•These  games  were  lost  by  Little  Tigers. 
otja  isss  Rxcoan^wB  wow  thtm  alli 

Opponent :  Score 

Wellsburgh.  W.  Va 52-0 

Columbus.  Ohio 34-0 

•North  Braddock.  Pa 44-12 

•Freeport.    Pa 47-8 

•WlUnerdlng.   Pa 40-0 

•Fort  Cherry,  Pa 47-0 

•WllklnsbJirgh.  Pa 4«-e 

•Lower  Burrell,  Pa 33-0 

•Allqulppa    Pa 27-0 

•Penn  Hills,  Pa 1»-13 

•VandergrUt.   Pa 14-0 

Mon-Yough,   Pa 33-7 

Durham,  N.C.,  Elks 34-6 

West  Seneca,  N.Y 49-13 

Monroevllle.    Pa 55-6 

Hlaleah,  Fla 28-14 

*  Games  are  League  games,  the  rest  are  ex- 
bitlon. 


OUS    ISST   BBOOail THX  WINS  OONTIWUKI 

Opponent :  Score 

Penn  Hills 41-0 

West  Seneca.  N.T 32-0 

•Wllmerdlng   47-0 

Wellsburg.  W.  Va 38-0 

•ICoDroevlUe  41-0 

•Penn  Hills 47-0 

•WUklnsburg 62-0 

•Fort  Cherry . 40-0 

•BanksvlUe    . . 34-0 

•Allqulppa , 35-7 

•North  Braddock 33-8 

•Jeannette 40-0 

Haselton,  Pa 33-0 

Tonawanda,    N.Y 18-7 

Dxirbam.  N.C..  Elks 38-0 

•  Games  are  League  gamM,  the  rat  are  ex- 

bltion. 

otra  less  bccobo — wk  won  aix  bttt  otrm — 

TIZD   THAT    ONKI 

Opponent :  Score 

Fort  Cherry 34-0 

Freeport   33-7 

Mon-Yough  ...  26-0 

•Monroevllle   ..—-.„.„....__..«_  20-7 

•Jeannette  39-0 

•Penn  Hills 33--0 

•WUklnsburg 46-0 

•Uncoln-Larlmer 3ft-8 

•Wllmerdlng   41-0 

•North  Braddock 32-0 

•Port  Cherry 36-0 

Randallstown.  Md . lS-13 

Lockport.  N.Y . 32-7 

Vandergrlft 33-8 

Port  Arthur.  Tex 28-0 

••Monterrey,    Mexico 26-0 

•Games  are   League   games,   the  rest  are 
exhibition. 
••  Just  our  Uttle  boys  played  this  one. 

OUa     MILK     BOWL     GAME 

We  also  are  able  to  provide  some  limited 
activities  for  girls  In  the  same  age  category 
as  the  boys  on  the  team.  We  have  an  active 
group  of  cheerleaders  to  help  provide  enthu- 
siasm at  our  games.  Each  year  on  Veteran's 
Day  we  play  our  local  Milk  Bowl  Game.  For 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  game  girls  from 
10  to  14  are  Invited  to  compete  for  the  title 
of  Milk  Bowl  Queen.  The  girl  who  sells  the 
most  tickets  to  the  game  Is  our  queen  and 
the  next  two  highest  salesmen  are  attend- 
ants. The  queen  la  crowned  at  the  game  by 
the  mayor  of  McKeesport.  She  Is  Invited  to 
go  on  the  trip  with  the  team  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  expenses  paid. 

Our  opponent  for  this  game  Is  always  an 
out-of-state  team.  We  are  given  permission 
to  use  an  enclosed  pavilion  at  Renzle  Park 
for  the  three  or  four  days  that  our  guests  are 
In  town.  The  local  hospital  provides  cots  and 
bedding.  The  organization  provides  the  food. 


and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  having  a  re- 
tired chef  do  our  cooking  for  this  period  of 
time  and  also  for  the  week  the  boys  are  In 
camp.  If  all  goes  well,  we  may  be  able  to  en- 
tertain our  Mexican  friends  for  this  occasion 
this  year. 

OI7S   CKADUATSS 

Very  few  boys  trained  to  play  with  Little 
Tigers  do  not  go  on  to  play  high  school  foot- 
ball. We  have  found  that  many  of  them 
eventually  are  awarded  college  football  schol- 
arships. We  are  very  proud  now  to  claim 
some  of  o\ir  alumnae  as  professional  foot- 
ball players.  One  of  our  boys  Is  also  playing 
professional  basketball. 

In  the  pro  ranks  at  present  we  list:  Jim 
Blenne — Houston  Oilers,  former  All  American 
at  Purdue,  Frank  Llberatore — Washington 
Redskins,  at  present  farm  team,  Bill  Miller — 
Oakland  Raiders,  Robs  Flchtner — New  Or- 
leans Saints,  Fred  Lewis — Indiana  Pacers 
basketball  team. 

Recent  college  graduates  Include:  Bob 
Bazylak — University  of  Pittsburgh  quarter- 
back last  year.  Rick  Lltterl — will  ^aduate 
Lafayette  University  this  year  and  served  as 
captain  of  this  year's  football  team  there. 

There  are  eight  high  schools  In  the  sur- 
rounding area  that  have  boys  on  their  var- 
sity teams  that  received  training  with  Little 
Tigers.  Many  of  them  play  varsity  first  string 
before  reaching  their  senior  year. 

oua  Tmip  TO  MomiaiKT,  mxioo 

This  past  Christmas  season  It  was  our 
pleasure  to  play  In  the  Junior  Oil  Bowl  In 
Port  Arthur.  Texas.  From  there  the  boys  were 
admitted  as  guests  of  the  Cotton  Bowl  offi- 
cials for  the  New  Year's  day  game  In  Dallas. 
We  then  went  to  Monterrey.  Mexico.  There 
the  Little  Tigers  were  welcomed  as  the  first 
American  Football  Team  In  their  category  to 
visit.  Our  smaller  boys  played  a  105  pound 
weight  limit  team  from  Monterrey  and  won 
the  game  25-0. 

We  were  accepted  as  "Little  Ambassadors" 
from  the  United  States,  We  are  hoping  to 
develop  this  friendship  even  further  by  hav- 
ing these  Mexican  boys  visit  us  this  fall. 
Perhaps  we  will  return  to  Monterrey  next 
year.  Upon  ouj-  return  to  Pennsylvania  we 
received  special  resolutions  from  our  Alle- 
gheny County  Commissioners  and  from  the 
City  of  McKeesport  recognizing  us  for  the 
good  will  created  on  our  Mexican  trip. 

During  our  short  stay  In  Monterrey  each  of 
the  boys  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
night  In  a  Mexican  home.  The  Governor  of 
Nueva  Leon  requested  an  audience  with  us 
and  welcomed  us  to  his  country  and  state. 
Our  American  Consulate  In  Monterrey  said 
that  our  visit  did  more  than  millions  of  dol- 
lars could  have  done  to  promote  friendship 
between  Mexico  and  the  United*  States. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down; 
let  us  kneel  be/ore  the  Lord,  our  Maker. 
Psalm  95:  6. 

O  God.  our  Father,  out  of  the  confu- 
sion of  the  world  we  come  with  humble 
hearts  to  worship  Thee.  Prom  the  things 
that  man  has  done  we  come  into  Thy 
presence  to  think  of  what  Thou  hast  done 
for  man.  As  we  wait  upon  Thee,  renew  in 
us  the  spirit  of  wonder  and  joy  and  love. 
■  Prom  our  worship  send  us  out  into 
this  day  to  be  better  citizens  of  our  be- 
loved country.  Put  depth  and  devotion 
and  dedication  into  our  patriotism.  May 


we  not  simply  salute  our  Nation's  flag 
and  sing  our  coimtry's  songs,  but  may 
we  shoulder  some  burden  of  useful  and 
redeeming  service  for  this  land  we  love 
with  all  our  hearts.  Enlist  each  one  of 
us  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  their 
community  and  who  lift  the  level  of  our 
public  life.  Thus  may  we  make  of  our 
land  a  fairer  place  in  which  our  children 
may  live  and  grow. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  27,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1058.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  reorganization  of  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Reso- 
lution 32.  73d  Congress,  appointed  Mr. 
Chttrch  to  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Morse,  retired. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-448,  appointed  Mr.  Tower  and  Mr. 
Percy  as  memt)ers,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Low -Income  Housing. 


BOARD    OF    VISITORS,    U.S.    COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries: 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DsA«  Ma.  SPEAKtK :  Pursuant  to  section  194 
of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code.  I  have 
appointed  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for 
the  year  1969:  Hon.  Prank  M.  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Alton  Lennon.  of  North 
Carolina;  and  Hon.  James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  of 
New  York. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  L.  MAY 


(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)  ^      „  w  _*  t 

Mr,  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  L. 
May.  46,  assistant  minority  counsel  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  mi- 
nority counsel  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, died  of  a  heart  attack  yester- 
day at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  SUver 
Spring,  Md. 

Mr.  May  served  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  with  dedication  and  distinction 
for  more  than  7  years.  Prior  to  joining 
the  committee  staff,  he  served  as  as- 
sistant  general  counsel  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  from  1957  to  1961 
and  was  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  assistant  chief  coim- 
sel  and  chief  counsel  of  the  Oregon  State 
Highway  Department  between  1949  and 
1957. 

He  was  bom  in  Newport  News,  Va., 
reared  in  North  Carolina,  and  graduated 
from  Duke  University  Law  School  in 
1948.  Mr.  May  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  before  all  of  the  courts  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  U,S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Oregon,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
State  Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law  Fra- 
ternity, the  contracts  committee  of  the 
department  nf  legal  studies  of  the  high- 
way research  board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Capitol  Hill 
Club,  and  a  past  charter  member  of 
chapter  3,  Oregon,  of  the  American 
Right-of-Way  Association.  He  served  in 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  campaigns, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  captain  In  the  Air 
Force.  , ,, 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mary  Alice 
"Mickey,"  and  a  son,  Rodney  Hardin 
May,  of  the  home  at  13527  Vandalia 


Drive,  Rockville,  Md..  a  daughter,  Robin 
Lynn  May,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a 
brother,  James  R.  May.  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  wish  to  extend  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  family  our  deep  sympathy 
in  the  passing  of  this  fine  man. 

Friends  may  call  at  Joseph  Gawler's 
Sons  Funeral  Home,  5130  Wisconsin 
Avenue  at  Harrison  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Monday,  March  3,  between  7  and 
9  p.m.  and  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  between 
2  and  4  p.m.  and  between  7  and  9  p.m. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  North- 
minister  Presbyterian  Church,  Alaska 
Avenue  and  Kalmia  Road,  immediately 
west  of  Georgia  Avenue,  one  block  south 
of  the  Maryland  State  line,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Wednesday,  March  5.  1969,  at 
11  a.m.  Interment,  with  military  honors, 
will  be  at  Culpeper  National  Cemetery, 
Culpeper,  Va.,  Wednesday,  March  5,  at 
2  p.m. 

Flowers  may  be  sent  to  Joseph  Gaw- 
ler's Sons.  Inc..  Wisconsin  Avenue  and 
Harrison  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C., 
or  contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
American  Heart  Fund. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. ..  ,  J  J 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  shocked  and 
very  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
Bob  May.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  Bob  well  during  his  services  with 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  He  was  a 
fine  lawyer,  a  dedicated  American,  and 
one  who  will  be  missed  because  of  his 
competence  and  because  of  his  fine  per- 
sonality by  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  committee.  I  certainly  join  the 
gentleman  in  expressing  our  very  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  family. 
Mr.  HARSHA,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  those 
many  others  who  had  the  privilege  to 
know  and  to  work  with  the  late  Bob  May, 
assistant  minority  counsel  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of  his 
untimely  death. 

Bob  May  was  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  I  have  ever  met  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee—on which  it  used  to  be  my  privilege 
to  serve— with  his  special  field  of  com- 
petence relating  to  the  Federal  highway 
program.  He  was  one  of  those  truly  dedi- 
cated and  selfless  public  servants,  of 
whom  we  can  never  have  enough,  who 
make  this  so  often  unmanageable  com- 
mittee system  of  ours  work;  one  of  those 
specialists  who.  though  appointed 
through  the  majority  or  minority,  are 
truly  apolitical  in  that  they  willingly 
give  of  their  time  and  talents  to  legisla- 
tors on  either  side  of  the  proverbial 
"aisle"  to  the  end  that  good  legislation 
may  result. 

In  addition  to  which,  Bob  May  was  one 
of  the  most  likable  and  friendly  per- 
sons on  Capitol  Hill,  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  he  should  no  longer  be  with 

us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  those  Members  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  prior  service  on  the  Commit- 


tee on  Public  Works,  knew  Bob  May,  In 
saying  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed,  and 
I  would  like,  through  this  medium,  to  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathies  to  his  sur- 
viving wife  and  children. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
passing  of  Robert  L.  May. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Perkins).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEW  DESCHLER, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6iTi&.Fks  ) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  the  greatest  legislative  body  In 
the  world.  Its  ability  to  function  is  great- 
ly dependent  upon  the  type  of  officials 
we  have  associated  with  us  in  assisting 
and  cooperating  with  us  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duties. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  be- 
loved members  of  all  time  of  the  high 
level  organization  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  man  who  will  always  occupy 
the  uppermost  status  In  the  important 
position  that  he  has  occupied  in  this 
body  for  so  many  years,  is  the  gentleman 
about  whom  I  wish  to  speak.  To  me  he  is 
a  man  of  wisdom,  and  I  know  he  is  to 
my  colleagues:  and  the  new  Members,  as 
they  come  to  know  him  and  appreciate 
him,  wUl  feel  the  same  way.  He  has 
served  under  eight  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  very  Important 
position  that  he  occupies.  I  imderstand 
that  one  who  is  seeking  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
must  write  an  original  thesis.  I  would 
suggest    that    some    time    when    some 
scholar  is  writing  such  a  thesis  and  is 
seeking  to  select  a  subject  which  has  very 
rarely  been  written  about,  if  ever,  that 
he  write  a  thesis  about  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  that  thesis  on  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  various  ones  that  have  served, 
they  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  I  am 
sure— I  know  I  would  if  I  were  writing 
such  a  thesis— that  the  ablest  and  the 
most  dedicated  and  the  greatest  of  the 
Parliamentarians  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  the  one  whose  birthday  oc- 
curs today— our  dear  friend.  Lew  Desch- 
ler. 

I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all 
Members  in  wishing  Mr.  Deschler  good 
health  and  happiness  today  and  in  the 
future. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LEW  DESCHLER, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  imavoldably  detained,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  tardy:  therefore  I  did 
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not  have  an  (H>portunlty  to  hear  all  the 
appropriately  kind  words  of  the  Speaker 
In  reference  to  our  dlstlngiilshed  Parlia- 
mentarian, Lew  Deachler. 

I  simply  wish  to  reiterate  and  re- 
emphasize  from  our  side  of  the  aisle 
everything  that  has  been  said,  not  only 
today,  but  also  in  the  past,  concerning 
the  integrity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  ParllamenUrlan,  Lew  Desch- 
ler.  I  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for 
many  years  of  health,  happiness,  and 
continued  success. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Speaker 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
particularly  because  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Deschler  is  a  former 
resident-  dt  that  district.  We  in  Ohio 
recognize' Ihe  longtime  dedication  and 
the  outstanding  ability  of  Lew  Deschler. 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  him  and  think 
he  is  the  finest  Parliamentarian  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  ever  had. 
His  distinguished  service  has  brought 
recognition  and  a  singular  honor  to  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  birthday  and  wish  him 
many  more  and  many  years  of  happiness 
and  good  health. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Join  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  extending  our  greetings  to  Lew 
Deschler,  the  Parliamentarian  of  this 
body,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

Lew  Deschler  has  served  as  Parlia- 
mentarian for  many  years,  so  many 
years  that  all  but  two  or  three  Members 
of  the  House  have  never  known  any 
other  Parliamentarian.  He  performs  his 
duties  and  discharges  his  responsibility 
In  a  capable  and  dedicated  manner  and 
certainly  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
great  Parliamentarians  of  all  time. 

I  wish  for  him  a  happy  birthday  and 
express  the  hope  that  he  will  serve  us 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  all  Members  join  enthusiastically  in 
your  message  of  congratulations  to  oiir 
able  and  distinguished  Parliamentarian, 
Lewis  Deschler. 

The  wise,  Judicious,  and  able  service  of 
this  dedicated  public  servant  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  this  body  for  as  long  as  I 
have  served  in  it,  and  Mr.  Deschler  con- 
tinues to  grow  In  the  esteem  of  all 
Members  with  each  passing  year. 

No  Individual  plays  a  more  important 
role  in  maintaining  high  standards  of 
parlisunentary  procedure  and  practice 
than  does  our  Parliamentarian,  Lew 
Deschler.  No  man  could  do  a  finer  Job  in 
this  exacting  position. 

Let  us  hope  we  are  observing  birthdays 
for  Lewis  Deschler  for  many  years  to 
come. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, for  41  years,  Mr.  Lewis  Deschler  has 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  as 
Parliamentarian  of  this  distinguished 
body.  His  career  of  dedicated  service  to 
this  country  Is  both  remarkable  and 
laudable.  His  is  not  always  an  easy  task — 
that  of  insuring  proper  order  and  proce- 
dure within  this  diverse  and  sometimes 
volatile  body  of  Representatives.  A  keen- 
ness of  mind,  an  understanding  of  men, 
and  a  skillfully  sharpened  sense  of  fair- 
ness are  among  the  qualities  which  Mr. 
Deschler  has  brought  to  his  complicated 
and  sensitive  position,  along  with  mas- 
terful undersUndlng  of  the  Intricacies 
governing  our  proceedings.  Combining 
his  abilities  as  a  learned  counselor  with 
a  deep  understanding  of  our  Govern- 
ment's institutions,  he  has  earned  our 
friendship  and  respect.  It  Is,  therefore, 
with  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  salute 
Mr.  Deschler  and  wish  him  a  ver>'  happy 
and  healthy  64th  birthday,  and  offer  the 
wish  that  he  shall  have  these  greetings 
each  spring  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  Join  with  my  many 
colleagues  who  have  paid  timely  tribute 
to  our  outstanding  Parliamentarian, 
Lewis  Deschler.  The  occasion  Is  Lew's 
birthday,  but  no  mere  birthday  nor  even 
41  years  of  service  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  by  itself  engender  such 
an  outpouring  of  affection.  No,  It  is  more 
than  that;  it  Is  the  man  himself.  For 
more  than  two  decades,  Mr.  Speaker.  I. 
like  most  of  us  here,  have  sought  his 
advice  and  counsel  on  a  host  of  subjects 
and  always  he  has  responded.  But  more 
importantly  over  the  past  two  decades  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  count  Lew 
Deschler  among  my  close  friends.  Happy 
birthday.  Lew. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  ElCTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS   SUR- 
VEY—PART rv 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  reports  on  the  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  school  superintend- 
ents throughout  the  country.  As  I  have 
mentioned  in  previous  Installments,  the 
committee  imdertook  this  survey  so  that 
we  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ences of  as  many  of  our  local  school  ad- 
ministrators as  possible  during  our  con- 
sideration of  legislation  affecting  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

The  previous  reports  of  the  tabulations 
and  analyses  of  the  committee  survey 
have  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  January  30.  page  2257.  Feb- 


ruary 8,  page  2991,  and  February  18, 
page  3762. 

The  comments  of  local  school  admin- 
istrators have  provided  vsduable  Insight 
Into  the  actual  operation  of  programs,  as 
many  of  the  superintendents  have  out- 
lined both  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
the  design  and  administration  of  Fed- 
eral add  programs  for  education.  The 
major  weaknesses  and  problems  dis- 
cussed by  superintendents  are  those  re- 
lated to  consistency  and  late  funding. 

The  problem  of  late  funding  was  first 
noted  in  1966  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  In  Its  study  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In  a  special  re- 
p>ort  on  late  funding  released  early  in  the 
subcommittee  study,  the  severity  of  the 
problem  and  its  causes  were  discussed  as 
follows : 

The  detrimental  effects  of  late  funding  on 
the  various  Federal  programs  (and  especially 
on  those  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1065  and  on  the 
several  student  financial  aid  programs)  have 
been  brought  home  repeatedly  to  the  sub- 
committee through  Its  Washington  hearings. 
Its  series  of  field  Investigations,  Its  national 
survey  of  local  and  Institutional  program  ad- 
ministrators, and  Its  day-to-day  contacts 
with  the  educational  community  at  large. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  problem  areas  Identified 
and  discussed  during  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee's study,  late  funding  was  perhaps 
brought  up  more  frequently  than  any  other 
matter,  and  the  body  of  comments  on  It  dis- 
played the  highest  degree  of  uniformity. 

The  roots  of  the  problem  of  late  funding 
are  easily  discerned.  They  line  In  the  dispar- 
ity that  exists  between  the  academic  calendar 
and  the  Federal  fiscal  calendar. 

It  was  apparent  to  all  concerned  that  late 
funding  had  exerted  noticeable  effects  on  the 
quality  of  the  programs  Implemented  In  that 
first  year  of  experience  under  ESEA. 

The  problem  of  late  funding  must  be 
solved  If  the  educational  assistance  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Education  are  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  set  for  them  by  Congress. 

A  decision  must  be  made,  and  made  short- 
ly. If  the  best  Interests  of  American  educa- 
tion are  to  be  served. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  1966  study  by 
the  subcommittee  under  the  very  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Grien)  ,  an  advanced  fund- 
ing provision  designed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  consistency  and  late  funding  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  as  part  of  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  EHementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  advanced 
funding  authority  makes  possible  an  ap- 
propriation of  ftmds  a  year  prior  to  that 
In  which  funds  are  to  be  obligated. 

With  passage  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1968,  advanced 
fimding  was  extended  to  all  education 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  therefore.  In  alleviating  the 
problems  at  the  local  level  brought  about 
by  late  funding.  Much  of  the  machinery 
has  been  put  in  plsw^e  for  financing  of 
education  programs  on  a  timely  basis — 
in  time  to  permit  adequate  planning  at 
the  local  level.  The  advanced  funding  au- 
thority cannot  be  used  for  programs  car- 
ried on  imder  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  however,  unless 
there  is  enactment  of  legislation  extend- 
ing the  ESEA  within  the  next  few 
months. 
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The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has,  as  I  have  Indicated  in  the 
previous  reports  on  the  survey,  been  hard 
at  work  in  an  attempt  to  secure  early 
consideration  of  H.R.  514  proposing  a 
5 -year  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  On  Thursday. 
February  27.  in  my  remarks  relating  to 
timely  fimding  of  education  programs  on 
page  4734,  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
statements  relative  to  the  need  for  ad- 
vanced funding  from  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  this  year. 

We  must  recognize  that  while  some 
progress  has  been  made,  the  problem  is 
still  very  much  with  us.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  this  was  Indicated  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Stimbert,    superintendent    of    schools. 


The  funding  of  Federal  programs  Is  tied 
Inescapably  to  the  funding  of  local  programs. 
Sound  financial  planning  by  school  systems 
requires  that  sources  and  amounts  of  funds 
be  known  In  advance.  We  appreciate  the 
efforts  to  achieve  advanced  and  timely  ap- 
propriations, but  we  would  be  remiss  If  we 
did  not  point  out  that  the  problem  is  still 
with  us. 

A  review  of  the  comments  of  school  ad- 
ministrators responding  to  the  committee 
questionnaire  underscores  Dr.  Stimbert's 
statement  that  indeed  the  problem  is  still 
with  us.  When  asked  about  the  status 
of  funding  of  the  ESEA,  70  percent  of 
the  local  officials  responding  Indicated 
that  ESEA  was  underfunded.  Of  these, 
nearly  one-third  went  on  to  discuss  their 
continuing  problems  with  consistency 
and  late  funding,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  tables: 


in  Memphis,  Term.,  when  he  said: 

PERCENT  OF  •QUALIFIED  UNOERFUNOED"  RESPONSES  DISCUSSING  PROBLEMS  OF  CONSISTENCE  AND  LATE  FUNDING 

BY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  AND  REGION 


School  enrollment 


Region 


Total      Under  1,000 


1,000  to 
4,999 


5,000  to 
34,999 


35,000  to 
99,999 


100,000  plus 


NcwEniland 

Mideast 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountain 

Far  West 

United  States. 


26.6 
43.3 
37.7 
35.5 
16.2 
29.4 
27.5 
21.1 

31.9 


38.8 

25.4 

25.0 

41.5 

47.1 

35.5 

35.5 

37.5 

44.9 

32.6 

38.3 

48.0 

18.9 

15.6 

15.2 

26.9 

34.0 

31.5 

22.8 

36.4 

16.6 

31.4 

25.0 

24.6 

31.3 

34.9 

29.5 

0 

33.3 

iOO.O 

3i.3 

22.2 

0 


27.6 


14.3 


Percent  of  "qualified  underfunded"  responses 

discussing  problems  of  consistency  and  late 

funding  by  State  and  region 

.,      ^     ,     ^  Percent 

New  England: 

Connecticut ^'*'^ 

Maine —  ??•  ? 


Massachusetts 


25.  g 


New  Hampshire !*•  2 

Rhode  Island ^ 

Vermont    * '■  ^ 

Mideast :  „ 

Delaware 


Maryland    -— ^1 


26.3 
41.6 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania °2. » 

Great  Lakes: 

Illinois  ... 

Indiana  .. 

Michigan  , 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 
Plains: 

Iowa * ?*•? 

Kansas 


Percent  of  "qualified  underfunded"  responses 
discusHng  problems  of  consistency  and  late 
funding  by  State  and  region — Continued 

Rocky  Mountain:  Percent 

Colorado - 32.3 

Idaho \ll 

Montana ^°° 

Utah - —     3.3 

Wyoming ■ *3.7 

Far  West: 

Alaska  

California 

Nevada - ^22'  2 

Oregon 22.2 

Washington *•»•<> 


26.4 
30.7 
40.0 
44.3 
50.0 


40.5 


Minnesota  -i 55 


25.3 

25.0 

38.1 

1 


Missouri    ..- 

Nebraska  ... 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota *• 

Southeast : 

Alabama   

Arkansas  ... 

Florida 

Georgia 4-6 

Kentucky  ^d.  J 

Louisiana  l*-2 

JCsslsslppl   2 

North  Caroltoa 18. 1 

South  Carolina l^O 


12.0 

22.2 

9.0 


Tennessee 


15.0 
0 
5 


Virginia 13 

West  Virginia  „. 12 

Southwest:      | 

ArlEona  _.X 36.4 

New  Mexico 31.2 

Oklahoma  — 28.8 

Texas 29.1 


United  States 31.9 

The  following  comments  from  school 
administrators  demonstrate  In  still  an- 
other way  the  scope  and  severity  of  the 
imcertalnities  associated  with  late  fimd- 
ing of  education  programs.  The  number 
in  parentheses  following  the  city  and 
State  represents  the  school  enrollment 
figure  for  that  school  system: 

Bennett,  Iowa  (510) :  "I  have  Just  today 
(October  23,  1968)  received  approval  for  the 
1968-69  school  year  (fiscal  1969).  Our  school 
has  been  In  session  since  August  26,  1968.  I 
have  had  to  watch  the  number  of  people  I 
had  employed  for  our  E.S.E.A.  project  to  see 
that  none  were  employed  that  could  not  be 
dropped  should  our  project  be  rejected.  I  also 
had  to  be  certain  that  our  local  budget  could 
pick  up  the  salary  of  these  people  If  no 
project  was  approved  or  If  no  naoney  Is  ap- 
propriated. The  psychological  effect  on  the 
teachers  for  these  two  months  Is  that  they 
may  be  fighting  for  a  'lost  cause'  In  planning 
and  carrying  out  a  program." 

Veneta,  Oregon  (1.653) :  "The  value  of 
E.S  j:.A.,  which  Is  really  the  only  program  to 
reach  the  small  district  which  does  not  have 
the  personnel  to  cope  with  these  programs.  Is 
greatly  limited  because  (1)  there  Is  no  way 
of  knowing  about  the  amount  available;  (2) 
the  acttial  funds  are  announced  long  after 


the  time  when  responsible  planning  can  be 
done  by  the  conscientious  district  seeking  to 
really  fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  act. 

Camarlllo,  California:  "No  doubt  there  are 
many  ways  the  Federal  Government  could  as- 
sist local  school  districts  In  providing  quality 
education.  One  of  the  most  crucial  areas  Is 
that  of  the  allocation  of  funds  late  In  the 
budget  year.  Our  school  district  must  provide 
a  final  budget  by  the  first  week  In  July  which 
means  that  programs  to  be  developed  or  ex- 
panded must  be  assured  funds  several  months 
In  advance  of  this  date.  In  addition,  funds 
should  be  allocated  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  so  that  programs  can  be  planned  for  the 
continuing  service  to  children." 

Wlndom,  Minnesota  (2,024) :  "In  our  par- 
ticular case,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Is  underfunded,  as  It  Is  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  what  It  was  two 
years  ago.  We  have  a  difficult  time  In  plan- 
ning year  by  year  as  we  do  not  know  how 
much  aid  we  will  receive  until  we  are  about 
half  of  the  way  through  the  year  In  which 
we  need  the  necessary  aid.  This  year  for  ex- 
our  school  program;  but  at  this  point,  the 
our  school  program;  but  at  this  point,  the 
Federal  Government  still  has  not  specified 
definite  amounts  that  will  be  allocated  to 
the  States." 

Catron  County.  New  Mexico  (375) :  "Yes. 
I  feel  the  Federal  Government  Is  doing  Its 
share  providing  funds.  The  only  suggestion 
that  I  have  Is  the  funding  should  come 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  way  the  funds  are 
appropriated  now  each  school  must  obligate 
salaries  and  monies  before  we  are  sure  we 

en  0 are  going  to  receive  them.  Our  budget  hear- 

28  5 '  i66."6     ings  are  held  around  April  and  May  and  we 

do  not  receive  Title  I  monies  until  Septem- 
ber." 

Winona,  Minnesota  (5,500)  :  "Our  major 
concern  has  been  the  uncertainty  as  to  that 
amount  of  money  available  and  when  It  will 
be  available.  We  have  what  we  consider  the 
utterly  ridiculous  s^ltuatlon  of  having  school 
start  In  September  and  not  knowing  until 
October  or  November  what.  If  any,  funds  will 
be  available." 

Newton,  Connecticut  (3.246) :  "The  great- 
est problem  confronting  the  schools  In  regard 
to  ESEA  is  the  Inability  to  make  any  long 
range  plans  based  upon  the  present  funding 
practice.  We  do  not  know  from  year  to  year 
the  amount  of  money  we  will  receive  and 
therefore  are  unable  to  perform  adequate 
planning  to  utilize  the  money." 

Dale  City,  California  (6.481):  "In  regard 
to  Federal  Impact  Aid  legislation,  may  I 
plead  that  your  decisions  and  apportion- 
ments be  made  early  in  ordsr  to  allow  school 
districts  to  plan  their  programs." 

Torrlngton,  Connecticut  (2,260) :  "The 
greatest  problem  at  this  level  of  operation 
concerning  federal  funding  is  the  knowledge 
that  continuity  of  funding  will  prevail.  We 
should  know  at  least  18  months  In  advance 
when  changes  are  to  occur  In  the  financing 
of  projects  so  that  alternate  plans  can  be 
made." 

North  Tonawanda.  New  York  (9,050)  :  We 
are  In  serious  trouble  with  our  ESEA  proj- 
ects In  thU  district.  We  were  told  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  that  'this  Is  only 
the  beginning'  In  a  context  which  led  us  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  substantially 
increased  funds  In  the  future.  We  therefore 
cranked  up  a  number  of  worthwhile  projects 
which  we  have  had  to  curtail  We  are  under- 
funded In  this  dUtrlct  by  $100,000  In  order 
to  carry  on  our  basic  programs  at  a  mini- 
mum level." 

Corona,  New  Mexico  (188) :  "It  Is  not  un- 
derfundlng  so  much  as  the  uncertainty  of 
the  amount  of  funds  we  will  receive.  If  we 
could  know  our  exact  amounts  In  March 
or  April  for  the  following  year  then  we 
could  make  better  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
funds." 

Pittsburg,  California  (6.200) :  "Year  to  year 
appropriations  are  the  biggest  deterrent  to 
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the  sueeaa  of  »  program.  Qualified  people 
will  not  leave  good  jobe  to  work  In  an  un- 
certain one-year  program  wboae  future  la 
queatlonable." 

Monroe.  Iowa  (7M)  :  "Oxir  biggest  prob- 
lem U  not  knowing  for  sure  how  much  we 
will  receive  until  after  our  budget  U  pre- 
pared, contracts  offered,  etc.  Then  when  our 
funds  are  cut.  we  have  to  make  up  the  dUIer- 
ence.  This  year  we  went  down  from  •16,000+ 
to  about  $10,600.  Tet  when  final  approval 
was  given.  It  was  oloeer  to  99.000.  We  did 
not  find  It  wise  to  cut  out  any  of  the  pro- 
grams we  had  started,  so  we  find  ourselves 
with  an  extra  $7,000  load  on  the  budget.  The 
Inconsistencies  have  caused  us  to  turn  our 
back  on  Title  m.  We  cannot  afford  not  know- 
ing where  we  stand." 

Maynard.  Iowa  (700) :  "How  are  we  ex- 
pected to  run  a  program  when  the  appropri- 
ations are  made  after  we  have  set  our  budg- 
ets and  hired  our  staff.  This  year  alone  the 
cut  was  15' c  and  the  cut  was  made  after 
our  budget  was  set  and  our  staff  hired.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  operate  on  this  kind  of 
planning." 

Ogl«thorpe.  Georgia  (2.019)  ;  "In  answer  to 
your  first  question.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  assume  a 
larger  share  of  the  budget:  but.  more  than 
that.  I  wbuld  like  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment become  a  more  dependable  source  of 
support.  Many  Federal  program  allotments 
have  not  been  approved  for  this  school  term 
until  1/5  of  the  term  has  been  completed.  It 
U  impossible  to  make  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  funds  where  there  Is  no  as- 
surance of  continuity." 

Sunnyvale.  California  (10.700)  :  "One  of  the 
chief  concerns  about  BSEA  funding,  as  well 
as  some  other  Federal  financing.  Is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  programs  and  availability 
of  adequte  funding.  If  large  sums  of  money 
are  to  be  wisely  invested  In  education  they 
mtist  be  made  available  on  a  basis  that  as- 
sures continuity  and  makes  It  possible  to 
plan  effectively." 

Rogers  Public  Schools.  Texas  (550)  :  "The 
greatest  needs  concerning  E.S.E.A.  funds,  and 
an  other  funds  that  come  from  Congress 
are: 

"(a)  Consistence  and  constancy  In  the 
short  few  years  we  have  had  the  E.S.E.A. 
funds,  we  have  been  faced  with  the  necessity 
In  mid-summer  of  having  to  cancel  teacher 
contracts  when  federal  funds  were  cut.  In 
late  July  of  1988.  for  example,  we  received 
word  that  funds  would  be  cut  15%  and  for 
schools  to  adjust  their  budgets  accordingly. 
We  had  to  discharge  two  teachers  the  latter 
part-of  July.  That  Is  most  unfortunate. 

"(b)  School  administrators  need  to  know 
In  March  or  April  what  funds  they  are  going 
to  receive  for  the  following  school  year,  be- 
cause budgets  are  made  In  the  spring  and 
personnel  Is  employed  In  the  spring.  If  we 
wait  until  late  summer  to  hire  teachers, 
there  are  none  left.  Therefore,  when  we  do 
not  know  about  federal  funds  until  late 
svmuner  or  fall.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
plan  successfully." 

Burlington.  Iowa  (7.973) :  "The  greatest 
change  I  would  recommend  In  P.L.  81-874 
and  81-815  Is  about  the  same  complaint  or 
change  I  would  recommend  In  all  federal 
programs.  We  do  not  know  from  one  year 
to  the  next  what  programs  are  going  to 
be  funded.  If  we  know  this  year  these  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  funded  next  year, 
we  can  plan  better." 

Franklin.  Georgia  (1.400):  "Have  been  of 
substantial  value.  Can  be  of  even  greater 
value  If  funds  could  be  used  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  education  needs  of  the  system 
and  if  funds  could  be  firmly  committed  at  an 
earlier  date  which  would  make  possible  bet- 
ter and  more  orderly  planning." 

Oalnesboro.  Tennessee  (1.700):  "The  re- 
cent enactments  of  Congreas  furnishing  sup- 
port  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 


tion has  been  of  great  value,  in  this  county, 
In  providing  more  and  Improved  opportuni- 
ties to  our  children.  The  greatest  hlnderance 
has  been  the  delay  In  funding  the  programs 
causing  the  Title  I  Program  to  seem  a  sepa- 
rate part  from  our  regular  program.  Our 
regular  school  Is  In  operation  approximately 
two  months  before  we  are  able  to  begin  our 
Title  I  programs." 

Downey.  California  (18.934):  "Recent  en- 
actments of  Congress  have  been  of  substan- 
tial help.  There  does,  however,  need  to  be 
consideration  given  to  lead  time  for  planning 
projects  and  dates  for  funding,  etc." 

Orlnnell.  Iowa  (2667) :  "Federal  money 
and  amounts  should  be  firmly  conunitted 
before  the  beginning  of  the  school  fiscal 
year  so  that  defensible  budgets  could  be  made 
and  commitments  to  teaching  contracts 
could  be  made  with  some  assurance  that  they 
would  be  funded.  The  present  after-the-fact 
funding  of  federal  educational  projects  and 
the  uncertainty  thus  engendered  Is  frustrat- 
ing, to  say  the  least." 

Norfolk  City.  Virginia  (66.000)  :  "One 
major  factor  which  helps  to  reduce  potential 
Impact  of  recent  enactments  Is  the  lack 
of  a  reasonable  advanced  funding  feature. 
This  school  system  Is  currently  developing 
Ita  1969-70  E.S.E.A.  Title  I  program  which 
will  begin  next  September.  We  begin  re- 
cruiting teachers  in  February.  The  average 
lead  time  for  purchasing  materials  and 
equipment  has  grown  to  several  months,  and 
In  some  instances  approaches  one  year.  Des- 
pite these  facts,  notification  of  the  actual 
funds  available  to  this  school  system  under 
E.S.E.A.  Title  I  will  not  be  made  before  late 
spring  1969.  An  advanced  funding  feature 
which  would  let  school  systems  know  the 
amount  of  funds  available  well  In  advance 
would  assist  greatly  for  better  planned  and 
more  efficiently  executed  programs." 

Racine.  Wisconsin  (30.036)  :  "The  biggest 
problem  for  school  administrators  that  are 
Involved  In  any  federal  program  is  the  tm- 
certalnty  of  the  funding.  We  are  held  up  on 
purchasing  and  employment  of  personnel. 
Our  contracts  for  personnel  run  generally 
from  July  1  to  June  30.  If  It  could  be  de- 
signed that  federal  programs  relating  to  ed- 
ucation could  follow  pretty  much  this  same 
time  It  would  be  of  great  help." 

Waterloo.  New  York  (2.660) :  "There  Is  no 
opportunity  for  long  range  planning  since 
we  never  know  how  much  money  will  be 
allocated  to  our  district.  For  example,  at  this 
time  we  have  only  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
we  will  receive  for  the  1068-1969  school 
year." 

Sylvester.  Georgia  (4.200)  :  "Definite  un- 
derstanding concerning  the  funding  of  the 
law  should  be  detemUned  at  least  one  year 
ahead." 

Manning.  Iowa  (869) :  "With  regard  to 
PL-874  and  815. 1  am  satisfied  when  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  funds  other  than  the  late 
date  that  they  are  determined:  ttiis  Is  long 
past  our  date  to  determining  the  school  budg- 
et and  leaves  us  in  the  dark  in  budgeting 
our  needs." 

Tabor,  Iowa  (700) :  "The  amount  at  the 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
not  really  as  significant  as  It  total  appropria- 
tion of  that  which  Is  proposed.  Schools  must 
have  definite  knowledge  of  the  dollar  amount 
available  when  the  application  for  these 
funds  la  made.  This  year,  application  was 
made  in  August  and  to  date,  we  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  programs  indicated  by 
the  application  will  be  completely  funded." 

Duarte.  California  (6.012)  :  "Recent  enact- 
ments oS  Congress  have  provided  decliningly 
leas  value  in  supporting  education  since  there 
continues  to  be  less  money.  Also,  we  have 
not  licked  the  bugaboo  of  obtaining  money 
before  programs  need  to  be  platmed  for  and 
put  Into  effect.  It  seems  Incredible  that  the 
repreaenuuvea  in  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  not  realized  for  so  long  that  you 


simply  mtut  hire  teachers  in  February  and 
March,  and  April  of  a  given  year  in  order  to 
have  them  start  the  year  in  September.  This 
means  that  planning  for  the  program  tias  to 
precede  the  hiring  of  teachers  which  goes 
back  Into  the  previous  fall.  Getting  money 
at  the  same  time  that  school  opens  or  two 
or  three  months  before  is  a  pretty  useless 
gesture  at  beet.  Current  support  of  public 
education  from  the  federal  level  obviously  in 
ail  areas  It  seems  has  been  declining.  There 
tiave  been  some  fine  Ideas  and  thoughts,  but 
these  have  been  so  snarled  In  red  tape  and 
delaying  actions  that  I  see  them  as  of  little 
value  at  this  point." 

New  Port.  Pennsylvania  (1,311):  "Recent 
enactments  of  Congress  furnishing  support 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
has  been  of  a  moderate  value  to  our  school 
district.  We  find  that  each  year  these  allo- 
cations to  our  school  district  are  cut  making 
It  necessary  to  eliminate  some  valuable  proj- 
ects that  we  were  previously  supporting  with 
Federal  funds.  Due  to  the  way  that  money  Is 
funded  by  Congress  we  never  know  from  year 
to  year  what  our  allocations  will  be.  thereby 
making  It  Impossible  to  plan  sound  educa- 
tional innovations  and  projects.  As  an  admin- 
istrator. I  find  it  necessary  to  plan  the  pro- 
grams, facilities  for  programs,  materials  for 
projects  and  funds  for  these  projects  mar.y 
years  In  advance,  otherwise  they  are  Just  stop 
gap  projects.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
stop  gap  programs.  To  educate  children  and 
to  provide  a  good  sequential  learning  situa- 
tion we  need  to  know  at  least  n  year  In  ad- 
vance what  funds  will  be  available." 

Stamford.  Connecticut  (20.617) :  "In  Title 
I.  limitation  of  funds  has  resulted  In  a  cut- 
back in  the  program  and  elimination  of  new 
programs  or  expansion  of  services.  If  It  were 
not  for  similar  Cotmectlcut  state  funds  avail- 
able for  services  to  disadvantaged  children. 
Title  I  funds  would  meet  less  than  half  our 
fiscal  needs.  The  most  difficult  problems  are 
caused  by  late  congressional  action  causing 
lack  of  necessary  lead  planning  time  and 
great  Instability  on  the  level  of  local  funding 
for  the  fiscal  year." 

MarysvlUe.  CaUfomla  (8.825) :  "One  of  our 
greatest  needs  Is  to  provide  continual  fund- 
ing of  the  educational  program  so  that  It  can 
be  an  ongoing  smooth  operation.  As  of  this 
late  date,  we  do  not  know  what  will  be  the 
funding  of  various  NDEA  projects  for  reading 
and  science  at  both  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels." 

North  wood.  Iowa  (1,000):  "I  prefer  that 
E.S.EA.  funds  be  handled  as  they  presently 
ar»  with  this  exception — that  the  appropria- 
tions be  made  well  in  advance  of  each  school 
year  so  that  adequate  planning  and  arrange- 
ments could  be  soundly  completed  In  the 
spring  preceding  each  school  year." 

Bloomfleld.  Iowa  (2.075) :  "When  we  first 
started  getting  the  Title  I  funds  we  were  to 
get  some  $86,000  plus,  for  tills  district.  We  did 
not  receive  these  funds  until  sometime  In 
January  or  February,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
try  and  provide  or  design  realistic  programs 
to  spend  this  much  money  in  less  than  one 
years  time." 

Union  Grove.  Wisconsin  (710) :  "Because 
of  Increased  use  by  more  schools  and  because 
of  static,  or  In  some  cases,  reduced  appro- 
priations. E.S.E.A.  funds  available  to  our 
school  has  been  substantially  reduced.  This 
obviously  hamp>ers  current  programs  and 
makes  extremely  difficult  the  budgeting  and 
planning  processes.  In  this  latter  regard.  I 
should  like  to  recommend  In  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  the  Congress  enact  and 
fund  programs  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  years 
in  which  they  are  to  operate.  Program  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  Is  seriously  handi- 
capped by  uncertainties  at  the  present  time 
when  the  enactment  and  appropriations  are 
frequently  not  known  until  the  program  year 
13  under  way.  To  be  most  effective,  these 
programs  should  be  funded  at  least  two  years 
In  advance.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  and  yotir 
committee  support  this  advanced  funding." 
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Oceanslde.  California  (7.486) :  "I  basically 
feel  the  Federal  government  baa  made  a 
commitment  to  provide  funds  for  Improving 
the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  The  big  problem 
Has  been  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  commitments 
that  liave  been  made  and  provide  money  at 
B  time  of  the  year  when  it  can  be  used  to 
intelligently  set  up  a  program.  School  district 
budgets  In  California  operate  from  July  let 
through  June  30th.  Many  times  we  do  not 
receive  approval  of  Federal  programs  untU 
after  June  30th  and  thus  we  are  not  able  to 
utilize  properly  the  funds  that  are  available." 
Clarksburg,  Tennessee  (405) :  "The  major 
complaint  that  I  have  concerning  Federal 
Aid,  Is  the  funding  of  the  money.  We,  as  ad- 
ministrators, are  held  responsible  for  utiliz- 
ing the  funds  wisely,  which  we  should  be.  Yet, 
we  never  know,  until  after  school  has  begun, 
whether  we  are  approved  for  funds  or  how 
much  we  can  depend  on.  How  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  money  wisely,  when  we 
cannot  even  make  definite  plans  or  commit- 
ments until  after  schools  have  begun." 

Tenafiy.  New  Jersey  (3,300) :  "Recent  en- 
actments in  furnishing  support  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  have  been  of 
great  value  and  we  trust  that  they  will  be 
contmued  and  increased.  However,  I  would 
like  to  point  out — as  we  have  so  often — the 
need  for  taking  action  whether  It  is  to  In- 
crease or  decrease  federal  aid  long  enough 
in  advance  for  appropriate  plans  to  be  made 
In  the  school  system.  For  example.  It  Is  very 
embarrassing  for  us  to  employ  teachers  un- 
der the  Title  I  program  and  then  be  Informed 
In  September  that  there  will  be  a  reduction 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  money.  Then  we 
have  to  contact  the  teachers  and  tell  them 
that  the  program  will  have  to  be  discontinued 
early,  and  so  forth.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  the  reductions.  I  understand  why  these 
are  necessary;  it  Is  the  lateness  of  notification 
that  really  bother  us." 

North  Bellmore.  New  York  (4.100) :  "The 
local  district  should  know  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
how  much  money  will  be  given  for  a  particu- 
lar program.  At  present  we  must  start  pro- 
grams without  any  knowledge  of  the  total 
aUotment.  Intelligent  planning  is,  herefore. 
next  to  impossible." 

Burnslde,  Iowa  (606) :  "One  major  Im- 
provement in  the  Federal  Aid  to  school  pro- 
gram would  be  to  make  the  appropriations 
sooner  than  Is  now  being  done.  We  should 
know  now  what  we  are  to  receive  for  the  1969- 
1970  year  and  still  donf  know  what  ne  are 
going  to  receive  this  1968-1969  year." 

Schenectady,  New  York  (12.651):  "Recent 
enactments  have  been  of  moderate  value  to 
date  because  of  the  relatively  small  amounts 
and  because  of  authorizations  and  approvals 
being  made  so  late  in  the  school  year.  Larger 
appropriations  together  with  longer  term  and 
earlier  commitments  could  make  the  value 
substantially  greater." 

Lodi,  CalUornla  (10,944):  "I'm  sure  you 
know  that  It  is  vary  difficult  to  develop  pro- 
grams when  Congress  Is  so  late  in  appropriat- 
ing funds.  Usually  we  do  not  know  tmtll 
after  school  staru  in  the  fall  what  our  ap- 
propriations will  be.  This  means  that  we  can- 
not start  our  programs  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  adequately  funded." 

East  Meadow,  New  York  (16,600) :  "An  Im- 
portant change  that  must  be  accomplished 
to  make  present  federal  aid  legislation  more 
workable  is  to  bring  the  Congressional  cal- 
endar in  line  with  the  school  calendar  with 
reference  to  authorizations,  appropriations, 
and  regulations.  Pull  funding  of  all  educa- 
tional programs  already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress Is  required.  Uncertainty  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  and  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  granted  makes  it  impossible  to 
adequately  and  effectively  plan  grograms  and 
employ  required  personnel." 


Santa  Clara.  California  (24,143) :  "The  re- 
cent changes  made  in  P.L.  874  have  made  the 
program  extremely  easy  to  administer  but  as 
a  result  of  Congressional  lateness  in  funding, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  budget  with  any  degree 
of  security  on  a  year-to-year  basis." 

Howard-Wlnneshlek,  Iowa  (2,200) :  "It  la 
underfunded  approximately  30%  or  the 
amount  that  it  has  been  cut  since  the  orig- 
inal act  was  passed.  Projects  are  set  up  ahead 
of  time  and  it  creates  difficult  problems  when 
teachers  have  to  be  relesaed  and  orders  can- 
celled because  of  insufficient  funds.  EarUer 
funding  and  some  type  of  Inflationary  growth 
factor  should  be  Included  in  future  acts." 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  con- 
tinue to  cite  similar  comments  of  re- 
sponding superintendents.  Many,  many 
more  than  those  I  have  quoted  today  ex- 
pressed concern  about  late  funding  and 
the  uncertainties  which  local  school  ad- 
ministrators face  when  working  with 
Federal  fimds.  I  could  continue  to  cite 
statements  made  before  our  committee 
this  year  which  emphasizes  that  late 
funding  is  still  very  much  with  us  and 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  complica- 
tion in  the  administration  at  the  local 
level  of  federally  assisted  education  pro- 
grams. Just  last  Thursday.  Dr.  Reed  P. 
Wahlquist,  principal  of  Keams  High 
School  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  said: 

I  believe  the  ESEA  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  thing  that  has  happened  to 
education  in  this  century. 

A  comment  which  reminded  me  of  the 
response  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Lawrence  Coimty.  Ala.,  that  it  is  "our 
considered  opinion  that  EJSEA  has  been 
of  the  greatest  educational  value  of  any 
single  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Wahlquist  indicated  that  he  was 
most  satisfied  with  the  results  from  ex- 
penditures of  ESEA  funds  in  his  district, 
and  that  he  preferred  the  approach  con- 
tained in  ESEA,  to  the  so-called  block 
grant  approach.  The  major  problem 
which  Dr.  Wahlquist  mentioned  was  the 
one  which  I  have  discussed  with  you 
here  today,  that  of  late  fimding.  He  said: 

One  of  the  problems  of  many  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  la 
that  we  have  not  known  imtU  the  school 
year  began  how  much  money  we  were  to 
receive.  He  then  added  that  "A  five-year  pro- 
gram that  would  allow  the  schools  to  plan 
and  make  proper  staffing  arrangements 
would  eliminate  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  past  of  not  really  knowing  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  make  up  a  budget  until  the 
school  year  was  well  along. 

He  then  stated: 

Prior  understanding  of  what  the  budget 
would  be.  would  be  a  tremendous  help. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
over  3  years  of  testimony  which  demon- 
strates that  the  problem  of  late  funding 
must  be  corrected.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
comments  of  local  superintendents  that 
this  matter  continues  to  be  one  of  their 
greatest  worries,  if  not  their  greatest  con- 
cern. We  have  already  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  makes  it  possible  for  educa- 
tion programs  to  be  funded  on  a  timely 
basis.  For  this  to  work.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  move  to  enact  H.R.  514  and  to 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
COMMISSION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  support  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission  to  study  ways  in  which  the 
American  economy  can  be  adjusted  and 
diversified  so  as  to  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  critical  nondefense  needs.  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  creation  of  such 
a  Commission  is  an  essential  step  to- 
wards directing  the  productive  capaci- 
ties of  our  economy  towards  meeting 
urgent  domestic  needs.  I  first  introduced 
legislation  to  create  an  Economic  Con- 
version   Commission    during    the    88th 
Congress.  At  that  time  Senator  George 
McGovERN.  who  sponsored  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  hoped  that  military 
spending   would  be   decreased   sharply, 
and  we  recognized  the  need  for  conver- 
sion planning.  Unfortunately,  our  hope 
was  dashed  by  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have 
reintroduced     identical     legislation     in 
every  Congress  since  then,  introducing 
H.R.  647  in  this  Congress,  which  was 
introduced  on  January  3.  1969.  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  extent  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  this  year  and 
look  forward  to  seeing  this  Commission, 
which  I  have  espoused  for  so  long,  be- 
come a  reality. 

In  discussing  H.R.  10608  of  the  88th 
Congress  on  April  6,  1964,  I  said  that  it 
was  "becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  accumulating  greater  and  greater 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  in  an 
ever-spiralling  arms  race  does  not  neces- 
sarily bring  greater  national  security." 
Today,  in  1969,  I  think  that  statement 
is  even  more  pertinent.  For  since  1964 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  steadily  grown  until  today  it  sur- 
passes $80  billion.  Of  course,  much  of 
the  increase  has  come  as  a  result  of  the 
ill-advised  escalation  in  Vietnam.  But 
part  of  the  increases  have  also  gone  to 
increased  research  and  development  pro- 
grams that  look  to  future  arms  expendi- 
tures. 

Despite  these  expenditures  for  defense 
items,  however,  international  tensions 
are  ominous  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  strained  and  aggra- 
vated. Moreover,  the  security  of  our  so- 
ciety here  at  home  is  threatened  by  deep 
divisions  in  our  social  fabric,  deteriorat- 
ing race  relations,  and  rapidly  rotting 
cities.  It  is  apparent  that  policies  of  the 
past  few  years — which  have  allocated 
billions  to  arms  and  leftovers  to  domes- 
tic needs — must  be  overhauled  and  re- 
shaped to  give  emphasis  to  the  multitude 
of  ills  that  beset  our  major  urban  areas 
and  the  creation  of  greater  opportunities 
for  millions  of  poor  Americans  to  share 
in  the  abundance  of  our  society. 

The  current  negotiations  in  Paris  have 
encouraged  hopes  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam may  soon  be  ended.  Although  these 
expectations  have  yet  to  be  realized — 
and  the  war  continues  to  claim  thou- 
sands of  American  and  Vietnamese  lives 
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each  week — we  nevertheless  need  to 
begin  planning  for  the  reallocation  of 
national  resources  that  should  follow  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  long  advocated  an  end  to  U.S. 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  But 
an  end  to  war  expenditures  would  not 
in  itself  improve  our  ability  to  respond 
to  long  festering  domestic  problems  un- 
less the  resources  freed  are  earmarked 
for  domestic  areas  We  need  to  assert 
now— while  the  ailocation  of  these  re- 
sources is  still  at  question— the  primacy 
of  domestic  needs  so  that  these  resources 
are  not  simply  channeled  into  the  new 
weapons  systems  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  already  announced  It  in- 
tends to  seek.  Now  is  the  time  to  estab- 
lish the  budget  priorities  which  are  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  launch  an  effective 
attack  against  urban  Ills,  poverty,  and 
pervasive  racial  discrimination.  The  es- 
Ublishment  of  an  Economic  Conversion 
Commission,  which  would  investigate 
ways  in  which  the  economy  could  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  more  adequately  provide 
for  critical  nondefense  needs,  would 
greatly  faclliUte  the  conversion  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  our  Industrial  capacity 
from  defense-related  production  to 
civilian  needs  that  are  necessary  for 
solving  the  problems  of  our  major  urban 

H.R.  647  would  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission  In  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  com- 
posed of  several  Cabinet  members,  in- 
cluding the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
Defense.  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Treasury.  Other  members 
of  the  Commission  would  include  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Commission  would  convene  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Industrial  Con- 
version and  Growth  to  consider  the 
problem  arising  from  a  conversion  to  a 
civilian  economy,  and  to  encourage  ap- 
propriate planrdng  and  programing  by 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  aimed  at  fa- 
cilitating the  Nation's  economic  conver- 
sion capability.  The  Commission  would 
additionally  consult  with  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States  to  encourage  appropri- 
ate studies  and  conferences  at  the  State, 
local  and  regional  level,  in  support  of  a 
coordinated  effort  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's economic  conversion  capability. 

Planning  would  also  be  required  by 
defense  contractors  to  provide  for  the 
conversion  of  Industrial  resources  now 
utilized  for  defense  pui-poses  to  other 
areas  of  public  need. 

A  commission  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed today  was  set  up  after  World  War 
II  to  study  ways  In  w^hich  an  economy 
which  was  heavily  committed  to  a  war- 
time need  could  convert  to  peacetime 
priorities.  With  opportunities  arising  for 
comparable  reductions  in  arms  expendi- 
tures when  the  Vietnam  war  is  settled, 
now  is  an  especially  propitious  time  to 
establish  a  similarly  oriented  commis- 
sion. 

I  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 


state and  Foreign  Commerce  hold  early 
hearings  on  this  legislation  and  that  the 
Congress  itself  give  the  creation  of  this 
Commission  a  high  priority  in  the  legis- 
lative business  of  this  session. 


HON  BOB  TOOTELL,  GOVERNOR  OP 
FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION, 
ADMINISTERS  OATH  TO  SUC- 
CESSOR 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pres- 
ent this  morning  at  a  very  important 
ceremony  at  which  Mr.  Robert  B.  Tootell. 
the  outgoing  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Ed 
Jaenke.  So  Mr.  Jaenke  now  takes  over  th€ 
reins  as  Governor  of  Farm  Credit,  which 
reins  have  been  very  ably  held  for  15 
years  by  Bob  Tootell. 

I  think  most  Members  know  one  of 
the  great  organizations  of  this  land  is  the 
farm  credit  system.  Without  the  farm 
credit  system  and  Its  work  in  the  past 
50  years,  there  would  have  been  far  less 
stability  and  growth  in  agriculture  than 
we  have  had.  Farm  credit  has  Increased 
Its  credit  service  to  agriculture  fivefold 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Bob  Tootell. 
Of  course,  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port from  farm  organizations  and  from 
members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  and  others. 

The  farm  credit  system  includes  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  associations,  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives.  Established  by 
the  Congress  in  1917,  and  now  completely 
farmer  owned.  It  Is  a  successful  mecha- 
nism which  moves  capital  to  the  tradi- 
tionally capital  deficient  rural  areas  from 
the  large  cities  where  investment  funds 
are  concentrated.  Farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives presently  are  using  more  than 
$12  billion  in  credit  obtained  through  this 
system.  But  more  important,  the  system 
sets  the  pace  for  other  agricultural 
lenders  who  tend  to  follow  its  example 
in  setting  loan  terms  and  interest  rates. 
As  a  result,  all  farmers  and  cooperatives 
who  use  borrowed  funds  benefit. 

In  my  opinion,  agricultural  progress  In 
my  own  area  would  have  been  much  less 
spectacular  if  we  had  not  had  the  credit 
assistance  provided  through  the  farm 
credit  system.  I  am  certain  this  is  also 
true  of  all  other  farming  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Wo  are  indebted  to  those 
men  who  had  the  vision  and  dedication 
to  spearhead  the  creation  of  this  insti- 
tution and  to  those  who  have  managed 
it  so  well  since  that  time. 

I  rise  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Bob 
Tootell  who  has  made  such  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  American  ag- 
riculture and  to  this  system  which  is  so 
vital  to  our  Nation. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  bespeak  a  successful  ad- 
ministration on  the  part  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Ed  Jaenke.  May  I  compliment 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  for  se- 
lecting Mr.  Jaenke,  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  know,  as  the  new  Gov- 


ernor. I  am  confident  that,  having  In- 
herited this  well  nm  organization,  he 
will  carry  It  forward  to  new  accomplish- 
ments In  the  field  of  farm  credit.  I 
know  that  his  previous  experience  in  ag- 
ricultural activities,  Including  about  8 
years  as  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  new  responsibilities. 


BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  DEPRIV- 
ING THE  PEOPLE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
OP  DISASTER   RELIEF 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  shocking  situation  in  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  depriving 
the  people  of  California  of  much  needed 
assistance  In  the  form  of  disaster  relief. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  the  people 
of  California  have  suffered  through  dev- 
astating floods.  While  the  loss  of  life  has 
been  minimal,  the  losses  of  property, 
homes,  businesses,  and  public  facilities 
have  been  staggering. 

As  the  people  of  our  State  go  about  re- 
building their  lives  after  the  unprece- 
dented rains  that  we  have  had  so  far  this 
winter — and  as  they  will  do  after  the 
floods  which  are  anticipated  when  the 
snow  melts  this  spring — the  people  of 
California  have  quite  properly  looked  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  assistance, 
as  have  other  States  of  the  Union  after 
other  disasters. 

Day  after  day,  the  people  tell  us  that 
the  assistance  ^hey  are  offered  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is  no 
assistance  at  all.  They  tell  us  that  for 
most  of  them,  all  the  SB  A  offers  Is  to 
guarantee  a  loan  from  commercial 
sources  at  current  exorbitantly  high 
rates  of  interest. 

Few.  If  any,  of  them  can  qualify  for 
direct  loans  under  the  stringent  guide- 
lines currently  In  force.  I  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  there  Is  approximately 
$30,000,000  available  in  Small  Business 
Administration  appropriations  which 
could  be  used  In  a  meaningful  disaster 
relief  program  If  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  but  give  its  approval. 

I  am  further  advised  that  these  policy 
restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  the  result  of  abuses  of 
the  SBA  program  In  previous  disasters 
In  other  areas.  While  I  do  not  in  any 
way  defend  the  misuse  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, I  am  unable  to  comprehend  why 
efforts  have  not  been  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  modify  these  poli- 
cies In  the  face  of  the  demonstrated 
needs  in  the  State  of  California. 

I  solicit  the  active  support  and  assist- 
ance of  the  entire  California  delegation 
and  of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  ad- 
ministration to  convince  the  Budget 
Bureau  of  the  need  to  relax  these  re- 
strictions In  order  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Califomlans  can  be  af- 
forded badly  needed  financial  assistance 
In  the  form  of  long-term,  low-Interest 
direct  Federal  loans. 
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PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  FED- 
ERAL EMPLO'y^E'S  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT  TO  AMERICAN  POLICE- 
MEN AND  FIREMEN  ACTING  IN 
LINE  OF  DUTY 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  wa«  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  20  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
reintroduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  to  all  American  policemen 
and  firemen  killed  or  totally  disabled  in 
the  line  of  duty  whether  or  not  a  spe- 
cific Federal  criminal  law  happens  to  be 
involved.  In  addition  this  legislation  is 
being  reintroduced  In  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Birch  B.\yh. 

Our  theory  in  extending  the  act  is  that 
this  is  a  nation  of  travelers.  The  crimi- 
nal who  shoots  a  policeman  or  sets  a 
fire  that  injures  a  fireman  around  In- 
dianapolis might  have  just  arrived  from 
Chicago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  would 
be  victim  who  is  protected  by  Indiana 
police  and  firefighters  might  just  be 
passing  through  from  Los  Angeles. 

In  short,  when  a  public  safety  officer 
dies  for  law  and  order  he  is  dying  for 
America,  and  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can Govermnent  has  a  responsibility  to 
help  compensate.  No  one  can  say  where 
it  might  happen  next. 

If  our  bill  becomes  law,  and  it  is  gath- 
ering more  and  more  support  in  Con- 
gress every  day,  a  widow  would  receive 
45  percent  of  the  monthly  wage  rate  of 
her  deceased  husband  if  she  is  the  sole 
survivor  and  such  compensation  would 
continue  imless  she  remarried. 

If  there  are  dependent  children,  the 
widow  would  receive  40  percent  and  each 
child  would  get  15  percent,  up  to  a  total 
of  75  percent  of  the  monthly  wage  rate. 

In  cases  of  total  disability,  if  there  are 
no  dependents,  benefits  would  equal  two- 
thirds  of  the  monthly  wage  rate.  If  there 
are  dependents,  benefits  would  equal 
three-fourths  of  the  monthly  wage. 


THE  PRESS— A  BELIEVABILrrY  GAP 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  Nation's  newsmen  are  upright,  re- 
sponsible journalists,  but  there  are  some 
who  do  not  fall  into  this  category  and 
whose  dubious  rep>orting  causes  the 
American  public  to  distrust  the  entire 
profession. 

Most  journalists  were  taught — either 
In  journalism  school  or  during  their  cub 
reporting  days — that  the  profession 
prided  itself  upon  fair,  impartial, 
straight  news  reporting. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the 
theory  of  "Interpretative  reporting," 
scores  have  taken  this  to  mean  editorial- 
izing their  own  opinion  In  their  news 
stories. 

Such  catmot  present  an  accurate  pic- 
ture to  the  American  people. 

With  this  dangerous  trend  now  clearly 
evident    at    the    hands    of   newspaper. 


radio,  and  TV  reporters  and  correspond- 
ents, another  serious  trend  has  developed 
primarily  within  the  last  10  years— that 
of  concentration  of  media  outlets  In  the 
hands  of  power-hungry  opinion-molding 
corporations. 

While  no  one  needs  to  name  the  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  newspaper  journalists 
who  warp  the  news  according  to  their 
own  views,  the  public  should  be  made 
aware  of  several  news  corporations, 
which  continue  to  expend  and  approach 
a  monopoly  in  public  opinion  making. 

A  prime  example  of  such  a  monopoly 
exists  here  in  our  Nation's  Capitol  with 
the  Washington  Post  Co.,  which  not  only 
controls  a  newspaper,  but  also  a  radio 
and  television  station  and  a  national 
magazine.  The  Post  Co.  is  threatening 
further  expansion  to  monopolize  the 
news  picture  in  the  greater  Washington 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
many  reasons  why  the  American  public 
has  come  to  discount  the  believability  of 
news  media  of  the  United  States. 

I  include  a  release  from  the  Publish- 
er's Auxiliary  of  January  11,  1969,  a 
Washington  radio  station — WAVA — edi- 
torial and  a  report  from  the  Economic 
Council  Letter  of  February  15,  1969,  and 
others  follov/ing  my  remarks: 
(From  Publishers'  Auxiliary,  Jan.  11.  1969] 
Press  Institute  Finds  Growing  Distrust  o» 
News  Media  in  the  United  States 
Geneva.- Distrust  of  the  news  media  has 
been  growing  In  the  United  States,  the  In- 
ternational Press  Institute  has  reported,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  American  media,  the 
Institute  said,  may  find  It  more  difficult  to 
regain  the  public's  trust  than  to  overcome 
the  technical  and  economic  problems  that 
beset  It. 

The  press  of  other  countries  also  has  a 
"communication  problem,"  the  Institute  said 
in  Its  annual  review  of  press  freedom,  but  It 
emphasized  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Institute  Is  a  private  organization  of 
newspaper  editors  of  57  countries,  with  head- 
quarters m  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

A  disquieting  development  noted  In  the 
United  States,  It  said.  Is  the  feeling  that 
news  media  "Incite  the  violence  they  report" 
by  being  present-durlng  riots  and  reporting 
on  them. 

The  organization  commented  that  this 
feeling  has  developed  "despite  disproof  of 
any  direct  connection"  between  the  riots  and 
the  reporting  of  them. 

The  survey,  prepared  by  the  Institute's 
acting  director,  Antony  Brock,  a  Briton,  said 
that  m  West  Germany,  France,  Britain, 
Brazil  and  other  countries  the  Information 
media  had  also  found  itself  "both  blamed  as 
the  real  Instigators  of  violence  and  some- 
times, in  clashes  with  police,  the  object  of 
It." 

The  media's  "loss  of  acceptance"  In  the 
United  States  was  said  to  have  been  Illus- 
trated strikingly  by  the  riots  during  the 
Democratic  party  convention  in  Chicago 
earlier  this  year  In  which  34  newsmen  were 
injured. 

"Public  opinion  polls"  the  survey  said, 
"found  vrtde  support  for  the  police  action 
and  little  for  the  newsmen,  who,  It  was  ap- 
parently felt,  were  as  much  to  blame  for 
what  happened  as  those  who  struck  them." 
It  was  felt  m  nearly  all  the  countries  where 
reporters  were  covering  riots  that  they  "could 
expect  no  protection  during  violence  since 
they  were  partly  responsible  for  it,"  the  sur- 
vey continued. 


The  Institute  also  commented  on  the 
press  In  Czechoslovakia,  saying  that  journal- 
ists the  world  over  were  "Indebted  to  their 
Czechoslovak  colleagues  for  having  so  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  the  reality  of  the 
cause  of  the  free  press"  during  the  last  year. 

During  the  period  of  liberalization  before 
the  Invasion,  the  Czechoslovak  mass  media 
"were  at  the  forefront,  encouraging,  criticiz- 
ing, urging  and  even  leading,"  the  Institute 
said. 

After  the  invasion,  the  underground  press 
became  the  main  force  of  resistance.  It  went 
on,  and  now  the  press  Is  "bravely  maintain- 
ing the  people's  right  to  decide  their  own 
destiny." 

The  Institute  found  that  Greece  continued 
to  be  the  "saddest  case  among  European 
countries  with  a  free-press  tradition." 

But  "arrests  have  continued,  as  has  the 
expulsion,  harassment  and  even  mishandling 
of  correspondents  whose  reporting  did  not 
suit  the  ruling  junta." 

In  Latin  America  the  blackest  spots  for 
press  freedom  remain  Haiti  and  Cuba,  the 
Institute  said. 

[Prom  WAVA  radio,  Feb.  24, 1969] 
Washington  Post  Combine:  A  Question  of 
Excessive  Power 
Over  recent  years,  the  news  Industry  has 
passed  through  a  revolution  of  change, 
which,  looking  back  upon  it,  has  been  truly 
breathtaking.  Television,  ten  years  ago  dom- 
inated by  a  few  VHP  stations  on  a  small  13- 
polnt  dial,  has  expanded  Into  some  83  chan- 
nels with  UHF. 

Radio,  which  In  1960  was  little  more  than 
a  glorified  Juke  box,  has  broadened  Its  hori- 
zons to  Include  an  Increasing  range  of  spe- 
cialized public-service  programming.  Includ- 
ing stations  devoted  entirely  to  talk  and 
Information,  or  to  all  news.  The  number  of 
competing  dally  newspapers  has  shrunk  to  a 
point  of  near  non-existence. 

As  one  case,  WAVA  made  Its  break  from 
the  cacophony  of  spinning  records  into  the 
beckoning  field  of  solid  news  as  a  service  to 
this  area  In  Januray,  1962.  It  was  a  long 
gamble  for  this  station,  told  then  that  no 
one  would  listen  to  continuous  news  on  a 
24-hour  basis;  but  we  made  it  and  your 
warm  response  and  the  subsequent  decisions 
of  stations  in  other  cities  across  the  country 
to  begin  all-news  programming.  Is  testimony 
enough  to  Its  success. 

Now  the  Washington  Post  station,  WTOP, 
has  by  an  announcement  In  Its  newspaper 
disclosed  that  It  Is  considering  changing  Its 
programming  to  all  news.  If  this  move  here 
were  by  another  Independent  radio  station. 
It  would  be  welcomed  in  the  healthy  growth 
of  all-news  broadcasting. 

In  the  case  of  the  Washington  Post  Com- 
pany's WTOP,  however,  this  has  raised  a 
large  new  question — the  huge  and  growing 
combined  resources  of  a  company  which  now 
has  acquired  and  owns  Washington's  largest 
dally  and  only  morning  newspaper,  also  one 
of  Washlnijton's  three  powerful  network  tele- 
vision stations,  also  one  of  its  largest  FM 
radio  stations,  also  Its  biggest  news  magazine. 
Newsweek,  and  Washington's  most  powerful 
standard  radio  station,  50,000-watt  WTOP 
Radio. 

In  all,  these  various  Post  Company  media 
already  make  4.900,000  Impressions  each  week 
on  the  some  2,000.000  people  In  greater 
Washington.  Four  out  of  every  ten  things 
people  read,  see,  or  hear,  come  from  the 
Post  Company.  On  top  of  all  this,  the  Post 
Is  now  moving  to  publish  special  localized 
sections  of  Its  newspaper  aimed  into  subur- 
ban Virginia  and  Maryland,  a  move  toward 
separate  local  Post  editions,  which  the  few 
remaining  local  community  newspapers  ac- 
knowledge may  be  impossible  to  compete 
with. 

After  taking  a  long  breath,  you  realize  that 
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the  Waahlngton  Poat  Company  not  only  now 
domlnatM  the  news  industry  here  but  U  In- 
exorably suffocating  lt«  competition.  The  Im- 
portant Issue  Is  not  whether  one  agrees  with 
the  Washington  Poet  Company  editorially; 
It  Is  that  the  naUon's  capital  Is  steadily 
losing  the  availability  of  diverse  news  sources 
and  diverse  editorial  opinion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Washington  Post 
Company,  though  not  by  Intent,  possesses 
now  the  raw  f)ower  of  resources  to  effectively 
crush  anything  In  Its  path,  including  small- 
er competitors.  A  lalssez-falre  day  response 
would  have  been,  "Thafs  tough.  Joe."  But 
there  Is  more  to  It  than  that. 

We  have  here  a  developing  concentration 
of  power  imder  which  the  Washington  Post 
Company  Is  establishing  an  effective  mo- 
nopoly of  news  control  In  the  nation's  capi- 
tal area — centrally  owned  news  power,  the 
hard  dally  Impact  of  which  ranges  through 
homes  and  government  to  Indeed  being  a 
working  catalyst  as  well  on  other  news  or- 
ganizations here. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal 
Communications  CommlHSlon  has  just  de- 
nied a  television  license  In  Boston.  WHDH. 
to  the  Herald-Traveler  Newspaper  which  had 
created  a  similar  concentration  of  power 
over  m^jor  news  and  communications  out- 
lets In  the  .Boston  area. 

The  Washington  Post  Radio  change.  If 
made,  to  all  news  would  carry  this  corporate 
giant  over  the  divide  to  an  effective  near  ab- 
solute monopoly  of  news  In  Washington.  So 
the  time  has  Indeed  come  for  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  area  to  question  the  POC, 
Jiisttce  Department,  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, whether  on  legal  and  administra- 
tive grounds,  this  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

Politically  hazardous  as  tangling  with  the 
Washington  Poat  giant  Is.  further  extension 
of  Its  media  power  In  the  nation's  capital  Is 
not  acceptable.  At  stake  here  Is  an  issue  of 
the  public  Interest  as  well  as  the  right  of 
smaller  companies  to  have  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  monopolistic  abuse  by  the 
new-day  corporate  barons  of  power. 

Lest  the  Washington  Post  Corporation  lose 
perspective  behind  Its  own  editorial  pledge 
to  jiutlce.  It  might  remember  that  It  is  It- 
self not  exempt  from  responsibility — and 
have  the  wisdom  to  recall  that  "power  cor- 
rupts, and  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely." If  the  Washington  Post  Corporation 
has  grown  beyond  this  realization,  then  It 
has  got  to  be  challenged  and  Its  media  sepa- 
rated. The  Washington  Post  Company  la 
being  Invited  to  respond  to  this  WAVA 
editorial. 

(From  the  Eksonomlc  Council  Letter,  Feb.  15, 

1909) 

Thx  Pixss.  Radio  awb  TV — "Most  PowxErtn. 

Weapons  of  thx  Lett" 

The  wrath  of  the  American  people  Is  rising 
fast.  They  have  been  silent  while  a  handful 
of  students  led  riots  and  spread  disorder  and 
destruction  In  our  colleges,  while  a  handftil 
of  peaceniks  denounced  The  United  States, 
burned  our  flag,  and  pretended  they  were 
concerned  about  peace.  A  handful  of  Negro 
hoodlums  attacked  Negroes  and  Whites, 
while  pretending  to  speak  for  all  Negroes. 
But  Americans  are  not  the  least  bit  tolerant 
about  the  evidence  before  their  very  eyes 
that  television,  reporters  and  cameramen 
grossly  distort  the  stories  they  are  reporting, 
and  distort  them  to  benefit  the  Left. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  public's  back 
was  the  reporting  of  the  Chicago  convention. 
A  motley  mass  of  protestors,  after  well-pub- 
licized announcements,  charged,  like  an  In- 
vading army,  against  a  line  of  Chicago  police- 
men, assigned  there  by  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
to  protect  the  convention  delegates. 

As  the  mass  media  reported  It.  The  New 
Left  protesters  were  peaceful  citizens  walk- 
ing in  the  park,  and  the  police  were  Nazi 
storm-troopers.  The  TV  screen  showed  the 
Innocent  molesters,  concerned  only  with  a 


brave  new  world.  They  showed  policemen 
clubbing  the  protesters.  They  showed  angry 
members  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  de- 
nouncing the  police  and  on  and  on,  ad  Infini- 
tum. 

It  appeared  later  that  some  newspapermen 
had  been  injured  in  the  riots  but  It  also  ap- 
peared that  some  of  the  cameramen  had 
told  the  protesters  where  their  cameras 
would  be  placed,  so  that  they  could  stage  a 
bit  of  action  right  In  front  of  the  TV  bases. 

ANOTHXa   VXSSIOM   CONCKALKD 

It  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  a 
foreign  visitor  watching  the  convention  on 
television  to  guess  that  there  might  have 
been  another  version  of  the  nights'  violence. 

The  television  reports  left  out  several  Im- 
portant things.  They  did  not  make  clear  that 
the  city  government  of  Chicago,  the  State 
Oovernment,  and  several  branches  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  had  received  warnings 
that  Hubert  Humphrey,  his  wife  and  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  and  his  wife,  would  be  assassi- 
nated. Mindful  of  recent  history.  Mayor 
Daley  decided  there  would  be  no  assassina- 
tions at  the  Chicago  Convention.  And  there 
were  none. 

The  networks  also  left  out  the  fact  that 
there  were  State  police  and  other  officials 
and  all  soru  of  Federal  Agenu  there.  "Police 
brutaUty"  Is  the  slogan  used  by  the  New 
Left  so  the  story  was  concentrated  on  de- 
stroying the  police  system  of  our  country. 
The  commentators  generally  avoided  also  the 
fact  that  the  New  Left  organizers  had  called 
their  allies  and  followers  together,  and 
urged  them  to  come  to  Chicago  to  "help." 

Mayor  Daley  asked  for  time  to  rebut  the 
slanted  reports  but  the  networks  refused. 

Then  one  of  the  staff  members  of  the  com- 
mission Investigating  crime  In  general, 
wrote — and  published — his  report  on  the 
Convention  riots,  "proving"  that  the  police 
had  In  fact  been  the  real  rioters.  It  la  very 
unusual  for  staff  members  of  a  commission 
to  publish  a  report  before  It  has  been  ap- 
proved or  amended  by  the  board  Itself. 

A     GANCSTEX     MOVIZ 

Here  something  strange  happened.  We  can 
only  guess  what  happened,  but  the  open 
campaign  came  quietly  to  an  end.  Obviously 
Mayor  Daley  must  have  received  an  over- 
whelming number  of  letters  from  the  wrath- 
ful American  people. 

Individually  using  their  own  judgment, 
viewers  saw  through  the  slanted  reports 
that  appeared  to  make  American  elections 
cheap  and  viilgar,  a  sort  of  gangster  movie. 

What  is  even  more  Important,  we  suspect 
that  the  television  networks  received  a  sim- 
ilar flood  of  letters  from  angry  viewers.  The 
networks  have  been  surprisingly  quiet  about 
the  Chicago  doings.  The  report  on  the  con- 
vention, which  pretends  to  be  an  official  re- 
port. Is  still  circulating  In  paperback,  and. 
we  are  sure.  Is  still  being  used  in  the  right 
places  to  spread  the  story  of  American  dec- 
adence, but  on  the  surface  the  debate  has 
subsided.  You  can  be  sure  the  same  old 
slogan  will  rise  again  If  the  time  appears 
propitious,  but  the  American  people  scored 
a  great  victory  In  their  angry  protest  against 
slanted  reporting.  It  was  no  part  of  the  plan 
that  the  bitter  argument  should  die  down. 
The  scenario  was  too  well  prepared — Chi- 
cago— gangsters — the  wild,  undisciplined 
city — Mayor  Daley  who  did  not  Uke  riots 
and  thought  rioters  should  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  jail — and  finally  those  rows  of  angry 
police  with  upraised  clubs. 

Propaganda  Is  obviously  not  based  on 
facts.  Neither  Is  It  based  on  Ues.  They  are 
too  easy  to  detect.  It  Is  most  often  based  on 
old  familiar  worn-out  Images  which  people 
win  not  bother  to  analyse. 

Well,  for  once  the  well-planned  strategy 
did  not  work.  Without  any  leadership,  with- 
out any  debate,  the  people  realized  this  con- 


cocted story  was  false — and  very  dangerotis. 
And  they  won — so  far. 
They  won  a  battle,  not  a  war. 

KIBX    or    THX    ICASS    MEDIA 

Television  Is  not  the  only  offender.  It  is 
probably  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  dangerous.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  whole  picture.  Wars  are  won  only  by 
constant  watching  of  the  whole  chess-board. 

The  printing  press  was  the  principal  means 
of  communication  (beyond  the  human 
voice)  from  the  time  of  Luther  to  the  20th 
Century.  Notice  certain  things  about  the 
printed  word.  It  Is  relatively  cheap.  Very 
large  numbers  of  people  can  buy  It.  It  is 
easily-moved  from  place  to  place  and  so 
evades  detection.  Control  Is  almost  impos- 
sible. E^ven  the  powers  of  government  had 
limited  success  In  controlling  the  printing 
press,  until  totalitarian  governments  used 
their  unlimited  powers  to  keep  men  from 
communicating  with  each  other. 

Newspapers  and  printed  broadsides  have 
always  been  connected  with  politics.  They 
succeeded  the  town  meeting  or  other  com- 
munity meetings  as  the  place  where  political 
opinions  were  shaped  and  planned. 

The  Linotype  made  possible  larger  print- 
ings. The  contents  changed  to  appeal  to  the 
masses — crime,  international  gossip  and  the 
like.  These  papers  exercised  great  political 
Influence.  (Hearst  Is  charged  with  bringing 
about  the  Spanish-American  War),  but  they 
also  faced  plenty  of  competition. 

Then  It  was  discovered  that.  If  a  series  of 
pictures  taken  seconds  apart  was  run  off 
rapidly,  It  appeared  like  one  moving  pic- 
ture. Crowds  flocked  to  the  nickelodeon  to 
watch  Greta  Garbo  and  Rudolph  Valentino 
tell  the  story  by  their  facial  expressions 
while  the  piano  player  pounded  out  accom- 
paniment. Then  Warner  Brothers  brought 
out  the  Talking  Pictures  and  movies  became 
imagemakers  of  a  society  based  on  material- 
Ism  and  obsessed  by  sex — just  what  Is  dom- 
inant today. 

The  moving  picture  substituted  the  Image 
and  the  story  for  words  and  discussion.  At 
first  they  were  cheap  enough  to  make,  but 
as  techniques  Improved  the  costs  rose  and 
limited  the  number  of  people  who  could 
start  an  enterprise.  There  was  competition 
but  competition  for  audiences  of  millions 
was  soon  reduced  to  competition  between 
stock  Ideas. 

ADVANCES    MADE 

After  World  War  I,  men  who  liked  gadgets 
began  tinkering  with  "crystal  sets"  by  which 
they  could  hear  people  talking  even  In  Pitts- 
burgh, without  wires.  When  Al  Smith  was  a 
candidate  for  president  In  1928,  the  radio 
companies  succeeded  In  setting  up  a  radio 
network  reaching  as  far  as  Iowa.  Listeners 
In  the  east  could  hear  every  word  Smith 
said,  and  even  the  shuffling  of  the  farmers' 
feet.  In  the  hall,  without  any  wires.  Today, 
we  can  hear  men  talk  as  they  circle  about 
the  moon. 

World  War  n  brought  television,  which  Is 
a  combination  of  moving  pictures  and  wire- 
less. But  each  new  development  costs  more 
money  to  produce.  Competition  declined.  The 
pK)sslblllty  of  control  from  one  or  two  centers 
Increased. 

In  1968  there  were  242  oUIllon  radios  in 
the  United  States  and  78  mUIlon  television 
sets.  This  Is  jjower.  The  number  of  news- 
papers Is  steadily  declining.  Where  Is  the  po- 
litical power  today  for  Influencing  public 
opinion?  It  Is  In  the  movies,  the  radio  and 
television. 

Americans  still  carry  In  their  minds  the 
long  standing  Idea  of  a  free  press,  based  on 
unlimited  numbers  of  newspapers,  started  by 
anyone  with  a  little  capital.  Separately  they 
often  had  political  bias.  But  In  the  total  mar- 
ket all  ideas  were  represented,  or  could  be 
represented  whenever  anybody  wanted  to 
start  a  paper.  But  the  open  market  In  com- 
munications, accessible  to  all.  Is  gone.  There- 
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fore.  It  Is  gone  In  political  discussion  and  the 
making  of  public  opinion. 

WHO  CONTROLS  A  MONOPOLTT 

AS  the  difficulty  of  entering  a  market  In- 
creases, the  Industry  tends  to  take  the  shape 
of  a  monopoly  or  monopolistic  competition. 
Control  by  a  few  becomes  easy.  Those  who 
see  the  new  opportunity  grasp  It. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  In  office  only  a  few 
weeks  when  he  announced  he  would  deliver 
a  "Fireside  Chat,"  to  explain  to  the  people 
some  of  the  complexities  of  the  many  New 
Deal  programs. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  trend — which 
led  straight  to  the  slanted  politicized  report- 
ing of  the  Chicago  convention. 

There  are  still  people  who  think  Roosevelt's 
style  was  simple,  unlntellectual,  leading  no- 
where. Nothing  could  be  more  foolish.  His 
political  writing  was  brilliant,  however  many 
ghost-writers  may  have  helped.  If  you  want  a 
model  for  his  speeches  you  can  flnd  It  In 
Mark. Anthony's  speech  on  The  Death  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Not  a  word  Is  wasted,  not  a 
nuance  Is  missed.  No  slightest  opportunity  to 
sway  the  audience  is  lost. 

How  do  you  talk  back  to  a  Fireside  Chat? 
Ask  Alf  Landon.  He  knows.  But  too  many 
Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats 
were  satisfied  to  talk  about  "that  man  Roose- 
velt," and  they  lost  35  years  In  tackling  the 
new  communications  problems. 

In  World  War  11  Roosevelt  established  con- 
trol over  the  movies,  to  get  support  for  Inter- 
vention m  the  war  and  win  public  admira- 
tion for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  billions  In 
weapons  and  other  material  we  were  giving 
them,  without  any  agreement.  In  return  to 
help  shape  a  "peaceful"  post-war  world. 

The  Communists  understood  the  role  of 
communications  In  politics  better  than  most 
Americans.  Lenin  said  the  Communists  would 
send  their  pamphlets  against  the  guns  of  the 
enemy  and  silence  them.  They  did. 

HIGH    RATING 

The  Soviet  strategists  still  rate  the  printing 
press  high  as  a  weapon.  Every  Communist 
cell  Is  supposed  to  have  a  printing  press  or 
at  least  a  mimeograph  machine  and  a  good 
supply  of  ink  and  paper,  so  that  If  the  Com- 
munlste  are  suddenly  outlawed  they  will  be 
able  to  work  underground. 

Communists  were  deep  In  the  movies  In  the 
30  s.  After  starting  their  second  great  at- 
tack against  the  U.S.  In  1929,  In  the  East, 
they  moved  straight  across  the  Continent  to 
the  West  Coast.  There  were  several  prizes. 
Some  valuable  openings  for  the  Senate  and 
the  House  were  obtainable  In  the  Northwest 
^vlth  very  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  A  Senator  from  Oregon  or  Wash- 
ington had  a  role  equal  to  that  of  a  Senator 
from  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  but  elec- 
tions In  the  small  states  were  much  easier  to 
manage.  In  the  West,  they  also  had  their 
eyes  on  Hollywood.  Ronald  Reagan's  early 
political  experience  was  gained  fighting  the 
Communists  in  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild. 

Then  they  always  like  the  plncer's  move- 
ment. Start  out  from  both  ends  and  crush 
the  center. 

Morrle  Rysklnd  was  one  of  those  who 
came  east  to  testify  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  at  the 
risk  of  his  employment.  Adolf  Menjou  was 
another.  We  speak  often  of  the  honor-rolls 
that  should  be  drawn  up  to  pay  their  due  to 
the  men  and  women  In  the  thirties  who 
bravely  fought  the  Soviet  master-strategists. 
A  special  place  should  be  reserved  for  those 
who  fought  the  octopus  to  keep  the  movies 
free  of  Communist  control. 

THE    INTERLOCK 

As  the  Communists  get  any  sector  Into 
their  grip,  they  do  what  any  good  military 
commanders  would  do.  Iliey  link  It  up  with 
the  other  sectors  they  have  taken  over. 

They  struggled  for  control  of  the  scenario 
writers,  the  actors,  the  directors,  technicians, 


sometimes  through  the  unions,  sometimes 
outside.  They  moved  their  loyal  members, 
their  willing  collaborators,  and  dupes  they 
could  trust,  to  the  highest  positions  possible. 
One  always  Important  spot  is  the  personnel 
office.  Another  was  the  always  valuable  poet 
of  administrator  to  the  top  man. 

Each  of  these  specific  areas  In  motion  pic- 
tures was  Unked  through  the  "party"  ma- 
chinery with  bridgeheads  In  radio,  in  the 
newspaiiers,  in  magazines.  In  book  publish- 
ing. In  technical  reports  and  journals,  and 
In  appropriate  government  offices. 

The  thought  control  machinery  of  the 
Communists  was  as  carefully  thought  out. 
as  specific  and  definite,  as  completely  pre- 
pared for  any  problem,  as  the  work  of  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 
Nothing  was  left  to  chance. 

The  work  of  this  thought  control  mecha- 
nism In  the  30's  and  40'8  was  concerned  with 
the  familiar  Leftist  demands  for  "social 
goals."  It  also  worked  hard  to  build  up  Amer- 
ican acceptance  of  World  War  11,  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
crushing  of  those  who  still  believed — like 
Herbert  Hoover  and  John  Flynnt — that  the 
Nazis  and  the  Communists  should  be  left 
to  tear  each  other  to  bits. 

TELEVISION   TARGET 

The  thought-control  mechanism  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  incredibly  fatuous  promises 
of  what  we  would  do  and  the  build  up  of 
sentiment  for  our  spending  billions  on  "aid" 
to  the  vsrar-tom  countries  (Including  a  pro- 
posal for  a  billion  to  reconstruct  the  Soviet 
Union). 

Then  came  television.  The  Communists 
had  a  body  of  men  trained  to  understand 
and  manage  communications  for  their  pur- 
IK»e8.  Television  was  easy. 

The  test  came  in  1954  when  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  aroused  the  entire  country  to 
awareness  of  the  Communist  danger  In  di- 
plomacy, propaganda  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. He  had  a  nationwide  following. 
His  enemies  knew  he  had  to  be  stopped  at 
the  point  where  he  had  won  his  following. 

There  are  many  angles  to  the  story  in- 
cluding the  role  of  the  administration  and 
the  surrender  of  the  Senate.  But  the  quick 
and  total  destruction  of  Senator  McCarthy's 
ability  to  reach  the  public  was  the  work  of 
the  thought  control  mechanism,  centering 
about  television. 

Some  of  the  ablest  reporters  and  students 
of  politics  in  Washington  watched  In  amaze- 
ment. They  could  not  figure  out  all  the 
pieces  of  the  Interlock,  but  they  knew  it  was 
not  spontaneous.  They  had  pretty  good 
guesses  as  to  where  the  headquarters  was 
set  up  In  Washington,  and  who  was  behind 
It. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  Com- 
munists are  as  skillful  In  winning  over  dupes 
and  collaborators  as  they  are  in  organizing. 
Many  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  politi- 
cal assassination  of  Joseph  McCarthy  had 
no  idea  they  were  following  the  Communist 
blueprint.  But  they  were  just  as  useful — 
perhaps  more  useful  for  all  public  purposes — 
than  hard  core  Communists. 


TERRIBLE     SWIFT    SWORD 

The  ablest  observers  are  still  astounded  at 
the  speed  and  completeness  with  which  the 
job  was  done.  But  it  was  the  25  years  of 
careful  building  of  a  thought-control  ap- 
paratus, out  of  each  new  development  in 
communication  which  made  the  sudden  vic- 
tory possible. 

The  center  of  their  effort  was  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  scenario  around  the  Army — Mc- 
Carthy Hearings  making  the  Senator's  in- 
vestigation look  like  a  soap  opera.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  Army,  Joseph  Welch,  was  a  master 
television  director  I 

The  American  public  knew  well  that  there 
was  dirty  work  at  the  cross-roads  but  they 
did  not  see  how  It  was  done.  For  14  years 
the    thought-controllers    have    had    things 


pretty  much  their  own  way.  But  the  slanted 
reporting  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at 
Chicago  was  too  much.  Americans  are  awake 
again. 

The  Behemoth  for  control  of  public  opin- 
ion had  been  hard  at  work  in  the  interval. 
Viewers  saw  the  careful  rigging  of  evidence 
In  the  March  on  Selma,  the  attacks  on  the 
southern  police  who  tried  to  prevent  vio- 
lence, the  more  recent  riots  in  the  North, 
the  shame  of  the  colleges,  the  unbelievable 
campaigns  for  "peace"  as  If  we  compelled 
the  poor  Soviet  leaders  to  give  up  their  plans 
of  help  their  own  people  because  we  were  so 
warlike. 

This  same  mechanism  has  created  the 
myth  called  "world  opinion"  which  Is  manu- 
factured largely  by  American  subsidies  of 
foreign  newspaper  men  and  other  writers. 

In  Vietnam  they  have  consistently  used 
television  to  the  benefit  of  the  other  side. 
They  made  a  successful  Issue  of  the  "Budd- 
hUt"  suicides,  though  it  was  obviously  all  a 
frame  up.  Good  reporters  said  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  even  used  corpses  for  their  Immola- 
tions but  the  American  mass  media  reported 
It  all  as  a  genuine  political  and  moral  crisis. 

Not  long  ago  the  South  Viet  Namese  po- 
lice told  American  television  cameramen 
that  Americans  were  building  up  riots  in 
Saigon  by  giving  young  hoodlums  a  chance 
to  appear  on  television.  President  Hayakawa 
of  beleaguered  San  Francisco  College  told 
the  Senate  the  same  thing. 

The  American  people  have  won  a  battle, 
not  a  war.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  the 
revolt  of  the  quiet  Americans  Is  under  way. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
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Race  Relations  Transformed  to  TV 

Entertainment 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
It  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  fairly  routine 
shoot-'em-up  bit  of  TV  boiler  plate.  In  which 
most  of  the  shooting  happens  to  be  done  by 
a  number  of  highly  competent  and  strongly 
motivated  Negro  frontiersmen. 

It's  a  sudden  and  somehow  disturbing  feel- 
ing that  the  television  industry,  like  the 
movies  before  It,  has  gone  out  of  the  enter- 
tainment business  and  has  been  taken  over, 
root  and  branch,  by  the  propagandists. 

Somebody  out  there  is  trying  to  tell  us 
something.  It  almost  makes  you  wonder,  while 
we  are  all  worked  up  about  the  "military- 
industrial  complex,"  whether  we  might  not 
also  take  a  look  at  what  the  entertainment- 
propaganda  complex  Is  up  to  these  days. 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible,  of  course,  to 
overestimate  the  propaganda  potential  of  the 
entertainment  Industry,  once  it  really  puts 
its  mind  to  a  given  theme. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us.  we  have 
been  successively  entertained  Into  hating 
Germans.  Japanese  and  Russians,  loving  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese,  liking  Japanese  and  some 
Germans,  hating  Chinese  and  re-hatlng  Rus- 
sians. But  this  business  of  International 
propaganda  by  the  entertainment  Industry  is 
relative  child's  play  compared  to  the  current 
effort  m  the  field  of  social  brainwashing, 
which  Is  a  very  tricky  business.  Indeed. 

Propaganda,  by  definition.  Is  an  effort  to 
shape  attitudes  and  Incite  people  to  action. 
And  when  it  focuses  its  attention  on  a  prob- 
lem as  complicated  and  delicate  as  race  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States,  It  is  not  easy  to 
predict  exactly  what  attitudes  and  what  kind 
of  action  are  likely  to  result. 

It  would  be  one  thing  If  the  treatment  of 
the  problem  consisted  simply  of  platitudes 
calling  for  tolerance  and  brotherly  love  be- 
tween the  races,  but  It  definitely  does  not^ 
Far  more  often,  in  fact,  it  Is  a  matter  of 
dramatizing  and  exploiting  the  antagonlsnM 
that  are  assumed  to  exist  between  the  black 
and  white  communities.  The  content  of  this 
endlessly  repeated  theme,  beamed  Into  the 
living  rooms  of  both  communities.  Involves 
violence  and  hatred  and  sex  and  all  the 
other  things  that  sell  TV  shows.  And  It  is 
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being  packaged  In  a  racUl  context  that  baa, 
or  oould  bave,  tbe  approximate  explosive  po- 
t«iiUal  of  uranium  235. 

IX  there  Is  such  a  thing,  therefore,  aa  a 
conspiracy  by  those  who  call  the  shots  in 
the  television  Industry  to  brainwash  the 
public  on  the  question  of  race  relations,  It 
U  a  conspiracy  of  highly  questionable  wis- 
dom. The  Intention,  no  doubt.  Is  the  laud- 
able one  of  promoting  reconciliation  and  har- 
mony. But  the  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  the 
actual  result  may  be  quite  the  contrary.  The 
real  problem  Is  of  course,  that  It  Is  hard  to 
propagandize  with  the  same  material  two 
different  groups  which  are  presumed  to  be 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  What  leads  one 
group  to  cool  It  may  well  Incite  the  other  to 
go  on  a  rampage.  Where  the  antagonism  Is 
real.  It  Is  no  easy  thing  to  please  one  group 
without  Infuriating  the  other. 

In  show  biz  as  In  real  life,  to  be  sure, 
there  Is  an  obligation  to  tell  It  like  It  Is. 
There  Is  plenty  of  room  for  social  conscience 
and  plenty  of  reason  for  changing  some  of 
the  dramatic  stereotypes  left  over  from  the 
p«at. 

But  Whether  problems  of  prejudice,  tn- 
Jiutlce.  resentment  and  alienation  are  going 
to  be  solved — or  even  helped — by  a  concerted 
deluge  of  dramatic  propaganda  Is  extremely 
doubtfulj 

tMgnlty.  after  all.  Is  not  a  quality  that  can 
be  conferred  on  anyone  by  a  TV  casting  di- 
rector. And  whether  the  Image  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  will  be  much  improved  by  sud- 
denly changing  him  on  millions  of  television 
screens  from  a  fall  guy  to  a  tough  guy  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  the  American  people, 
for  all  their  susceptibility  to  propaganda 
cloaked  as  entertainment,  do  have  a  way  of 
developing  a  certain  sales  resistance  when 
the  message  is  laid  on  hard  enough.  At  the 
moment,  a  delicate  problem  Is  being  han- 
dled with  what  may  strike  a  good  many 
viewers  as  sledge-hammer  finesse.  The  time 
for  some  change  In  signals — and  perhaps 
some  letup  In  the  pressure — may  be  at  hand. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Mar.  2,  1969) 
Thx  Dbcisions  at  Ditks  Univebsitt 

I  would  like  to  strongly  protest  the  staff- 
written  storl'M  In  The  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday  and  Monday.  Feb.  16  and  17,  which 
left  the  distinct  Impression  with  your  read- 
ers that  Duke  University  capitulated  on  a 
series  of  demands  by  a  group  of  our  black 
students.  The  facts  simply  don't  bear  this 
out.  This  error  of  Impression  was  further 
compounded  by  the  headline  of  your  Monday 
story  which  went  far  beyond  what  the  story 
ItseU  said. 

The  author  of  your  articles,  itr.  William 
Chapman,  admitted  to  an  ofBdal  of  Dtike 
University  that,  albeit  unintentional,  there 
was  distortion  In  his  stories  to  the  extent 
that  In  capsuling  he  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween decisions  reached  at  Duke  last  week- 
end and  reports  of  decisions  made  earlier. 

The  worst  thing  about  such  erroneous  re- 
port Is,  not  that  In  some  eyes  it  makes  Duke 
look  weak  when  It  should  look  strong,  but 
that  It  gives  the  Illusion  of  a  victory  won  by 
confrontation  and,  therefore,  encourages  dis- 
sidents both  at  Duke  and  at  other  Institu- 
tions to  employ  this  technique  aa  a  means 
for  seeking  their  goals,  be  they  legitimate 
or  not. 

If  our  colleges  and  universities  are  to  sur- 
vive, they  not  only  must  understand  and 
solve  their  problems,  including  those  posed 
by  our  students,  but  they  must  also  make  It 
patently  clear  that  decisions  by  confronta- 
tion will  not  be  permitted.  In  this  effort,  we 
need  help  and  understanding  of  a  strong  and 
honest  press.  Moreover.  In  the  long  run,  the 
problem  holds  just  as  much  potential  danger 
for  the  press  as  It  does  for  our  educational 
Institutions. 

TtUkmC.  L.  ASHMORK, 

Vice  President,  Duke  University. 


THE  HUMAN  RELATIONS  BUNGLERS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal 
theory  of  Brown  against  Topeka  reject- 
ing a  denial  of  freedom  of  choice  because 
of  race  has  suffered  mlspromotlon  to  the 
point  that  today  "freedom  of  choice"  Is 
again  illegal.  We  have  receded  from  pre- 
venting forced  denial  of  free  choice  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  compulsory 
refusal  of  free  choice — all  seemingly  as 
a  dedicated  maneuver  to  satisfy  intel- 
lectual curiosities  and  fulfill  political 
promises.  Everything  today  not  prohib- 
ited is  mandatory. 

That  the  forced  race  ratios  and  cul- 
tural genocide  is  not  working  is  admitted 
by  the  same  "full  equality"  theoriticians 
as  they  confess  that  racial  problems  are 
worse  now  than  when  they  started  their 
full  freedom  campaign. 

Why  continue  the  immoral  quest,  when 
experience  shows  no  progress?  In  fact,  if 
their  statistics  are  correct,  the  results  are 
worsening.  And  the  taxpayers,  induced  to 
buy  peace,  grow  weary  of  "solutions"  that 
only  aggravate  the  problem. 

The  rationale  for  continuing  lies  be- 
tween profit  for  one  minority,  the  prof- 
iteers, and  guilt-obsessed  goals  for  an- 
other already  rich  minority  To  others, 
the  egalitarian  promise  is  but  a  means 
of  retaining  power. 

The  so-called  crisis  of  our  cities  can 
be  attributed  directly  to  race  forcing — 
causing  productive  taxpayers  to  flee  to 
the  suburbs.  In  sequence,  the  alibi- 
seeking  politicians  are  caught  without 
revenue  as  their  centuries  old  business 
centers  were  converted  into  slums.  They 
dare  not  admit  their  fallacy.  The  prob- 
lem they  have  created,  they  would  not 
solve  with  continued  suffering  and  tax- 
payers' dollars  with  a  Utopian  promise 
called  urban  renewal. 

In  educational  endeavors  the  poor 
minority  resists  outside  interference  as 
foreign  and  alien  philosophy.  Environ- 
ment is  not  the  sole  motivator  of  man. 

Given  any  forcefully  integrated  school, 
immediately  the  black  people — denied 
their  culture — organize  and  demand  a 
black  teacher,  a  black  superintendent, 
black  eating,  and  restroom  facilities  as 
well  as  the  teaching  of  Afro-American 
studies. 

Yet.  the  race  bimglers — who  have  made 
tainted  money  by  legalized  blackmail — 
refuse  to  concede  defeat  and  demand 
more  stringent  racial  force  laws — and 
more  tax  money — if  only  to  prove  their 
point. 

So-called  civil  rights  bill  after  civil 
rights  bill  has  been  passed  with  little  or 
no  promised  effect. 

How  far  will  the  ideologists  go  before 
admitting  they  are  wrong? 

Have  not  enough  people — white  and 
black — been  hurt? 

Should  not  honest  sociology  try  an- 
other approach?  Twenty-odd  years  of 
data  and  experience — all  imfavorable  to 
the  present  trial  and  error  theories — 
should  convince  us  that  changes  are 
needed  desperately. 

And  the  answer  Is  so  simple — let  the 
people  alone. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  news  clippings 
from  local  newspapers  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

Feb.  27,  1069) 

Raciai.  Rut  in  UNmeo  States  Widening, 

Foixowup  Stttby  Concludes 

Despite  progress  on  a  number  of  fronts, 
the  separation  and  Inequality  of  blacks  and 
whites  m  the  United  States  Is  Increasing,  an 
Independent,  year-later  study  of  the  Kemer 
commission's  findings  concluded  today. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Ch-ll  Disorders,  headed 
by  Illinois  Gov.  Ott  Kerner,  warned: 

"Our  nation  Is  moving  toward  two  socie- 
ties— one  black,  one  white,  separate  and 
unequal." 

The  new  study,  undertaken  by  two  volun- 
try  groups.  Urban  America  and  Urban  Coali- 
tion, backed  away  from  such  Indictments  as 
"white  racism,"  a  phrase  from  last  year's  re- 
port that  produced  Intense  controversy.  Yet 
Its  conclusion  was  Just  about  as  gloomy. 

TWO  socnrnxs  neaxek 

"We  are  a  year  closer  to  two  societies- 
black  and  white.  Increasingly  separate  and 
scarcely  less  unequal." 

The  study,  according  to  an  Urban  Coali- 
tion spokesman,  was  launched  not  as  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  Kerner  commission,  but 
to  revive  interest  In  Its  findings  and  to  assess 
what  has  happened  since. 

At  a  press  conference  this  morning  John 
W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, said: 

"We  have  made  a  start — but  only  a 
start — on  what  the  commission  described  as 
'the  major  unfinished  business  of  this  na- 
tion.' But  we  have  not  made  the  total  com- 
mitment that  is  so  lugently  needed  If  we 
are  to  make  this  a  livable  socle^  for  every 
American." 

The  Rev.  Channlng  Phillips,  head  of  Wash- 
ington's Housing  Development  Corp.  and  a 
member  of  an  advisory  panel  on  the  year- 
later  report,  called  It  a  dociunent  "written 
by  whites  for  whites."  He  said  thU  was 
proper  In  that  It  Is  the  white  establishment 
which  must  listen  to  the  findings  of  such 
studies. 

The  commission,  the  new  report  said,  had 
accurately  predicted  what  would  happen  In 
the  short  run — some  Improvements  but  none 
large  enough  to  reverse  racial  polarization, 
with  Increased  violence  but  less  massive  dis- 
order because  of  improved  police  prepara- 
tions. 

DISORDEX  rEA*EO 

"If  the  commission  is  equally  correct  about 
the  long  run,"  said  the  study,  "the  nation  In 
Its  neglect  may  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  un- 
precedented future  disorder  and  dlrtslon." 

The  study,  put  together  by  a  seven-member 
team  under  the  direction  of  Urban  America's 
Donald  Canty,  found  a  niunber  of  encourag- 
ing signs. 

Foremost  among  them  were  the  gains  made 
by  Negroes  In  geting  Jobs  and  escaping  the 
poverty  bracket.  With  continued  prosperity 
the  key.  Incomes  are  up  and  unemployment 
down,  "even  In  the  hardest  to  reach  places 
and  categories  of  people,"  It  said. 

Also  praised  were  private  Industry's  in- 
creasing Involvement  In  the  social  arena:  the 
success  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Buslness's 
JOBS  program  of  hiring  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed: the  passage  of  last  year's  Omnibus 
Housing  Act  and  Fair  Housing  Act;  greater 
awareness  by  city  and  state  governments  of 
urban  needs  and  problems:  evidence  of 
greater  black  pride  self-help  movements. 

OfTSETTING   FACTORS 

But  these  encouraging  signs,  said  the  re- 
port, are  offset  by  a  number  of  factors:  con- 
tinuing discrepancy  In  white  and  black  in- 
come in  the  quality  of  Jobs  blacks  and  whites 
hold;  continuing  high  unemployment  among 
ghetto  youth:  the  failure  so  far  of  Congress  to 
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appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the 
big  housing  act;  the  fiscal  restraints  on  com- 
munities; the  fragmentation  of  citizen 
groups  that  want  a  share  of  community 
control. 

Moreover,  the  report  listed  other  areas 
where  conditions  not  only  have  failed  to  im- 
prove but  appear  to  be  deteriorating. 

One  Is  education,  where  vrtth  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  middle-sized  cities,  the  drive  for 
Integration  has  been  stalled  by  both  white 
and  black  resistance,  and  the  "small  amount 
of  progress"  In  Improving  ghetto  schools  has 
been  "counterbalanced  by  a  growing  atmos- 
phere of  hostility  and  conflict  In  many 
cities." 

Another  is  welfare,  where  In  the  face  of 
unprecedented  prosperity,  the  welfare  case- 
load continues  to  rise  precipitously.  The  re- 
port blamed  much  of  this  on  continued  fam- 
ily breakdown,  with  1968  figures  showing  35 
percent  of  Negro  families  in  central  cities 
have  no  father  In  the  home. 

POLARIZATION  OUTLINED 

The  report's  second  part  does  not  deal  with 
specific  urban  Issues  so  much  as  It  attempts 
to  spell  out  the  F>olarlzatlon  question  In  light 
of  what  happened  In  1968. 

Depending  largely  on  new  census  data,  the 
report  presents  the  following  picture: 

Net  migration  of  Negroes  from  rural  areas 
Into  the  central  cities  has  Just  about  stopped. 

The  movement  of  whites  from  the  cities 
^accelerated  since  the  riots. 

Bl^ks  also  are  moving  out  of  the  cities  to 
the  suburbs  at  an  £u;celerated  rate,  leading 
not  so  much  to  Integration  but  to  new  sub- 
urban ghettos  in  elose-ln  areas  that  are  not 
real  suburbs  at  all. 

City  ghettos  are  expanding  In  size  but 
dropping  In  population  density.  Even  the 
poorest  people  are  leaving  the  worst  slum 
tenements  of  cities  like  New  York  and 
Newark. 

Herman  Miller,  chief  of  the  population  di- 
vision of  the  Census  Bureau,  said  that  up  to 
1966,  whites  are  leaving  the  cities  at  the  rate 
of  140,000  a  year.  That  rate,  he  added,  has 
Jumped  nearly  a  half  million  a  year  In  the 
last  two  years. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  27.  19691 

Racial  Gap  Remains  Wide,  Desptte  Progress 

IN  Area 

(By  James  Welsh) 

There  has  been  no  evidence  of  a  reversal 
of  the  black-white  separation  In  the  nation, 
says  a  follow-up  study  of  the  Kemer  (riot) 
Commission  report  of  last  year,  and  Wash- 
ington shows  a  similar  pattern. 

Events  In  Washington  over  the  last  year 
have  been  similar  to  what  the  study  "One 
Year  Later,"  sponsored  by  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion and  Urban  America,  found  In  the  coun- 
try— that  despite  progress  In  many  areas 
there  has  been  a  general  deterioration  In 
race  relations. 

Last  April's  riots  proved  to  be  the  biggest 
setback  to  raclal  accord  In  Washington  In 
years.  Its  residue  of  bitterness  and  fear  have 
subsided  but  have  far  from  dlsappearrd. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  new  report  said 
of  the  nation,  police  here  have  gained  greater 
strength,  skill  and  sophistication  In  heading 
off  disorders. 

No  accurate  figures  are  available  for  the 
movement  of  blacks  and  whites  In  and  out 
of  the  District,  Its  various  neighborhoods  and 
Its  suburban  Jurisdiction.  The  view  of  many 
authorities,  though.  Is  something  like  this: 

Migration  of  Negroes  Into  the  city  has 
slowed,  perhaps  to  the  point  where  Increase 
In  the  District's  Negro  population  Is  repre- 
sented entirely  by  natural  growth;  the  events 
of  1968  led  many  whites  to  leave  the  city; 
Negro  movement  to  the  suburbs  In  the  last 
several  years  has  been  unprecedented:  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  these  people  find 
themselves  In  largely  Negro  neighborhoods, 


particularly  the  close-in  areas  of  Prince 
Georges  County. 

Within  the  city,  black  political  and  civic 
participation  Is  up  sharply.  Negroes  have  a 
significant  share  of  government  action.  But 
this  has  also  been  accompanied  by  strident 
separatist  demands  by  Black  Power  advo- 
cates and  considerable  confilct  among  vari- 
ous black  Interest  groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  progress  has 
come  In  the  area  of  urban  development 
within  the  city. 

Planners  of  the  Shaw  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect made  great  strides  In  1968,  and  the  Nixon 
administration  has  backed  Its  first  phase 
with  $30  million.  Rebuilding  of  the  riot-torn 
Seventh  Street — within  Shaw — will  begin 
this  year.  Plans  also  are  advancing  for  the 
Port  Lincoln  new-town  project,  with  racial 
and  economic  Integration  the  No.  1  goal. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,   1969] 

Racial  Tensions  Simmer  in  Harlem  Schools 

(By  Susan  Jacoby) 

New  York. — At  Public  School  39  In  Har- 
lem, seven  teachers  sit  all  day  in  empty 
classrooms  guarded  by  police.  Children  who 
would  normally  fill  the  classes  are  assigned 
to  other  teachers. 

The  seven  are  all  members  of  the  AFL-CIO 
United  Federation  of  Teachers.  They  are  in- 
volved In  a  dispute  with  the  local  elected 
governing  board  of  an  experimental  school 
district  In  East  Harlem.  After  the  teachers 
defied  the  board  in  a  controversy  over 
whether  schools  would  be  open  or  closed 
during  the  regular  holiday  vacation,  parents 
had  their  children  transferred  to  other 
classes. 

The  situation  at  PS  39,  with  some  class- 
rooms empty,  children  Jammed  into  others 
that  are  too  small  and  more  than  a  dozen 
policemen  patrolling  the  corridors.  Is  a  down- 
to-earth  manifestation  of  the  bitter  high- 
level  struggle  for  control  of  New  York's  1.1- 
mllUon-puplI  school  system. 

The  teacher  strike  that  shut  down  most  of 
the  city's  public  schools  for  nearly  three 
months  last  fall  was  caused  by  the  conflict 
between  groups  that  control  the  school  sys- 
tem now — the  teachers'  union  and  the  ad- 
ministrators— and  the  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  who  are  demanding  community  con- 
trol of  the  schools. 

SWAHILI  versus   HEBREW 

It  Is  a  power  struggle  with  high  stakes  on 
both  sides.  The  largely  white  union  feels  Its 
very  survival  threatened  by  community  de- 
mands for  a  voice  in  hiring  and  firing  teach- 
ers. At  stake  for  the  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  Is  the  education  of  their  children, 
who  have  fallen  further  and  further  behind 
each  year  In  schools  run  by  the  central  board 
of  education,  and  a  share  of  political  power 
over  Institutions  serving  their  communities. 

The  racial  antagonisms  that  surfaced  dur- 
ing the  strt'ie  did  npt  end  when  the  teachers 
went  back  to  work;  there  is  every  evidence 
that  tensions  are  increasing.  More  than  1300 
of  the  school  system's  57,000  teachers  had 
resigned  as  of  December.  There  were  only 
;300  resignations  during  the  entire  1967-6 
ccnool  year. 

"The  resignations  have  been  coming  in 
very  fast  since  January,"  says  one  school 
official,  "and  we  don't  have  these  recorded 
yet.  What  effect  this  all  will  have  on  recruit- 
ing new  teachers  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but 
It  doesn't  look  good  at  all." 

Several  schools  have  been  the  scenes  of 
confrontations  when  students  demanded 
courses  in  Negro  and  Spanish-American  his- 
tory, African  history  and  African  languages 
like  Swahlll. 

The  resistance  to  "black  hlstorj'"  on  the 
part  of  many  old-line  teachers  would  be 
startling  If  It  occurred  in  Washington,  for 
example,  where  the  teaching  of  Negro  his- 
tory Is  scarcely  a  revolutionary  idea.  But  the 
New  York  public  school  system  has  a  pe- 


culiarly ethnic  character,  shaped  by  Jewish 
teachers — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  to- 
tal— and  Jewish  intellectual  traditions. 

The  racial  antagonism  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  antl-Semltlc  statements  from  some 
blacks  and  visceral  fears  of  anti-Semitism 
on  the  part  of  the  school  staff. 

Many  Jewish  administrators  contend  that 
Swahlll  would  be  a  useless  subject  for  a  Ne- 
gro American  to  study.  But  Hebrew  has  been 
offered  as  a  foreign  language  In  the  city's 
high  schools  for  many  years.  A  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  the  premise  that  He- 
brew and  Swahlll  are  of  about  equal  use  to 
the  average  American  high  school  student. 

"We  don't  deny  that  one  of  our  alms  Is  to 
Impress  our  own  culture  on  black  children," 
says  David  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  govern- 
ing board  that  Is  responsible  for  PS  39.  "But 
what's  wrong  vrtth  that?  Every  other  group 
has  done  it.  If  It  had  the  power  to  do  It." 
Public  school  39  Is  located  In  an  experi- 
mental school  district,  financed  partly  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  that  centers  around  Inter- 
mediate School  201.  The  IS  201  complex  was 
set  up  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  com- 
munity control,  as  was  the  XDcean  HUl- 
Brownsvllle  district  In  Brooklyn  that  became 
the  focus  of  the  teacher  strike  last  fall. 

Albert  Shanker,  head  of  the  teachers'  union, 
has  called  for  abolition  of  the  IS  201  and 
Ocean  Hill  districts  in  a  plan  lor  school  de- 
centralization submitted  by  the  union  to  the 
State  Legislature.  The  history  of  IS  201  Is  a 
microcosm  of  the  cltywlde  dispute  over  com- 
munity control. 

The  local  governing  board  consists  of  ten 
parents,  five  community  representatives,  five 
teachers  and  one  supervisor.  Chairman  Spen- 
cer, a  former  elevator  operator  and  youth 
worker  who  did  not  finish  high  school,  is  a 
self-educated  man  who  disputes  the  union's 
charge  that  the  proponents  of  community 
control  are  mainly  "outsiders"  who  have  no 
ties  to  individual  black  communities. 

He  has  lived  and  worked  in  Harlem  all  of 
his  life  and  has  four  children  in  public 
schools  in  his  district.  A  fifth  child  attends 
an  integrated  high  school  on  Long  Island 
under  a  special  busing  program. 

Spencer  became  active  in  school  affairs 
when  his  wife  was  president  of  the  Parents 
Associations  at  his  children's  school.  He  was 
active  In  the  Integration  movement  before 
the  drive  for  community  control. 

PARENTS    DO    KNOW 

Shifting  easily  between  the  language  of 
the  street  and  the  language  of  educators,  he 
explains  his  Involvement  with  the  schools.  "I 
believed  in  Integration;  I  worked  for  it  until 
it  became  clear  that  the  white  school  admin- 
istration was  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
integration.  Now  I  believe  integration  will 
come  eventually,  will  take  care  of  Itself,  if 
we  can  Improve  the  schools  In  our  own  com- 
munity whether  they're  all-black  schools  or 
not. 

"They  sav.  What  do  the  parents  know? 
They  never'finished  eighth  grade.'  Well,  the 
parents  do  know.  They  know  when  their  kid 
comes  home  without  books  and  without 
homework,  when  the  kids  get  left  back.  They 
know,  and  they  know  nobody  but  them  is 
going   to  do  anything  about  it. 

"White  teachers?  About  85  per  cent  of  our 
teachers  are  white.  Like,  I  don't  care  what 
your  hangups  or  my  hangups  are.  We  can 
get  along  as  long  as  my  kid  is  learning  to 
read  and  write." 

The  governing  board  has  a  personnel  com- 
mittee that  interviews  teachers  and  supervi- 
sors applying  for  Jobs  In  the  district.  The 
committee  informs  the  central  board  of  its 
choices.  ,   . 

"So  far,  we've  had  pretty  good  luck  in  get- 
ting the  teachers  we've  wanted."  Spencer 
says.  "But  we  think  our  board  should  have 
final  authority  on  this  rather  than  the  cen- 
tral board." 

A  typical  question  the  interviewing  com- 
mittee  might   ask   an   applicant   Is,   "What 
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would  you  do  If  you  found  yourself  In  a 
cUaaroom  without  books?" 

Spenc«r  explains,  "What  we  want  to  hear 
U  that  the  teacher  would  complain.  She 
o*n't  do  her  Job  without  books.  Too  many 
t«achers  in  the  past  have  kept  their  mouths 
abut  tight  If  they  fotind  a  classroom  without 
proper  equipment,  because  It  would  make 
the  system  look  bad.  It's  up  to  us.  the  par- 
ents, to  see  that  the  teacher  has  the  tools  to 
do  her  Job  properly." 

Many  teachers  feel  It  would  be  demeaning 
to  have  to  undergo  an  Interview  by  parents 
who  lack  formal  education.  3ays  one  white 
teacher  in  the  IS  201  complex:  'I  approached 
the  Interview  with  a  good  deal  of  apprehen- 
sion. I  was  afraid  I  might  be  made  fun  of. 
asked  about  my  racial  viewpoints. 

"I  was  asked  If  I  bad  previous  experience 
t^^t^cMng  black  children.  I  said  no.  and  they 
Mked  how  I  felt  my  lack  of  experience  with 
black  people  woiild  affect  my  performance. 
The  questions  weren't  put  In  an  inquisitorial 
vein,  and  I  began  to  find  them  eminently 
sensible.  Not  that  there  la  no  tension  but 
tbeee  are  people  I  can  work  with." 

The  governing  board  has  little  official 
power.  Its  authcvlty  Is  mainly  de  facto, 
wrested  from  the  central  board  Inch  by  Inch 
aad  siiacsptlble  to  being  reduced  at  any  time. 
Spencer  •  and  the  governing  board  want 
formal  powers  and  all-Important  control  of 
the  budget  for  their  district. 

The  union  is  opposed  to  such  a  plan  and 
U  fighting  It  In  the  State  Legislature  in 
Albany.  But  the  most  bitter  battles  now  are 
being  fought  In  schools  like  PS  39,  tense 
with  antagonisms  that  continue  to  disrupt 
education  in  the  Nation's  largest  city. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2,  1969 1 

Ai.xxANDaiA    TTTHMon.    Stxains    Old    School 

Tns — Pakznt  Get  fo«  Okdkb  at  OW  High 

(By  Richard  M.  Cohen  and  Maurlne 

McLaughlin) 

"There  was  discipline  when  I  was  going  to 
George  Washington."  said  Joan  Clark.  "There 
Is  none  now." 

Mrs.  Clark's  daughter  has  followed  her  to 
Alexandria's  George  Washington  High 
School,  where  her  husband  Jack  Is  president 
of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association. 

With  other  parents,  the  Clarks  are  using 
the  term  "discipline  "  to  describe  the  "missing 
element"  In  a  school  they  believe  Is  In 
trouble.  Crime  and  taxes  and  discipline  In 
the  schools — particularly  George  Washing- 
ton— make  up  a  troika  of  Issues  In 
Alexandria's  current  election  campaign  for 
a  vacant  City  Council  seat. 

George  Washington  has  been,  for  a  gen- 
eration, a  matter  of  intense  pride  to  the 
neighborhood  It  serves — a  stable  area  of 
modest  homes  and  middle-Income  families 
that  Is  now  feeling  the  effects  of  metropoli- 
tan growth,  school  reorganization,  desegrega- 
tion and  an  unhurried  Influx  of  Negroes. 

"We  had  problems  prior  to  Integration  but 
they  were  dealt  with  then."  Mrs.  Clark  con- 
tinued. "Now  there  Isn't  any  discipline  .  .  . 
The  only  thing  a  child  respects  Is  fear. 

"Ann  Landers,  whom  I  dearly  love,  agrees 
with  me.  You  can't  be  too  nice  to  kids.  You 
cant  be  buddy  buddy  with  them." 

Robert  Parller,  George  Washington's  prin- 
cipal for  1<2  years,  observes  that  much  has 
happened  since  the  complaining  parents  left 
the  school. 

"It's  no  longer  the  Uttle  red  schoolhouse 
they  remember."  he  said.  "Maybe  there's 
resentment  over  Integration." 

But  desegregation  alone  doesn't  tell  the 
story. 

"I've  never  believed  discipline  was  too 
much  of  a  problem."  said  Susan  Sanders,  a 
leader  of  the  student  government.  "Any 
school  that's  Integrated  Is  going  to  have  a 
problem.  It's  a  group  of  white  kids  and  black 


kids  who   want  to  be   heard.   Most  of  our 
discipline  problem  is  with  white  girls." 

And  then,  almost  parenthetically,  she  tells 
about  a  meeting  between  parents  and  stu- 
dents In  which  a  student  referred  to  George 
Washington  as  "our  school."  The  parents 
met  that  Idea,  she  said,  with  bitterness  and 
disbelief :  as  the  parents  see  It,  George  Wash- 
ington Is  their  school. 

George  Washington  High  Is  unusual  among 
Washington  area  schools,  because  about  half 
of  lU  1600  students  are  children  of  parents 
who  went  there  and  remember  It  with  affec- 
tion. When  It  was  built — three  stories  high 
and  a  city  block  long — In  1933.  It  was  white 
Alexandria's  only  high  school. 

Uke  moat  parents,  particularly  those 
caught  In  the  txirbulence  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing metropolitan  areas,  the  Clarks  and  their 
60  or  so  supporters  In  the  PTA  are  concerned 
about  the  forces  pulling  youngsters  away 
from  the  community.  That  concern  has  be- 
come part  of  the  discipline  Issue. 

"Quite  frankly."  Parller  says,  "some  of  the 
parents  have  lost  their  kids." 

But.  Parller  concedes.  George  Washington 
and  the  surroimdlng  Del  Ray  ares  have  not 
had  an  easy  time  of  It.  When  Alexandria 
finally  closed  Its  Negro  high  school  two  years 
ago.  It  also  revamped  school  attendance 
boundaries  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

George  Wtuhlngton.  which  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  about  18  per  cent  Negro.  Is 
now  conservatively  estimated  to  be  29  per 
cent  black.  T.  C.  Williams  High  School  to 
the  west  Is  about  20  per  cent  black.  Francis 
Hammond  High,  still  further  to  the  west, 
has  few  Negro  students. 

The  boundary  changes  and  the  opening  of 
T.  C.  Williams  High  took  students  from  the 
affluent  neighborhoods  to  the  south  and  west. 
These  include  children  of  the  Old  Town  and 
the  new  suburbs,  many  of  whom  are  college 
bound. 

In  addition,  Parker  Gray,  the  former  Negro 
high  school,  was  redesignated  a  middle 
school — meaning  seventh  and  eighth 
grades — for  children  who  would  go  to  George 
Washington  High.  Aging  and  Inadequate, 
Parker  Gray  had  to  be  renovated.  The  work 
fell  behind  schedule,  and  George  Washing- 
ton had  to  accommodate  displaced  Parker 
Gray  students. 

George  Washington  went  on  split  sessions 
last  fall,  with  high  school  classes  in  the 
morning  and  middle  school  classes  in  the 
afternoon. 

""It  started."'  said  a  dean,  ■'when  they 
brought  the  Parker  Gray  kids  here.  Teachers 
used  to  be  out  In  the  halls  when  classes 
changed  and  they  would  watch  them  until 
they  were  cleared."  But.  he  continued,  the 
split  session  reduced  class  periods  from  one 
hour  to  45  minutes,  and  teachers — anxious 
to  adhere  to  lesson  plans  prepared  during  the 
summer  before  they  were  told  of  the  split 
session — closed  the  door  and  began  to  lecture 
at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

The  halls,  by  most  accounts,  were  noisy. 
Students  were  often  tardy  to  claaaea. 

Both  schools  had  to  cut  extracurricular 
programs.  At  George  Washington,  where 
there  are  46  cluba  and  a  student  government 
that  other  schools  look  to  as  a  model,  the 
split  session  was  devastating.  Morale  sank. 

"I  got  depressed  about  everything  when  the 
Parker  Gray  students  were  here."  Miss 
Sanders  said.  "'In  the  beginning  there  was 
Just  time  for  claaaea.  I  feel  that  that  meeaed 
It  up.  Younger  klda  Just  don't  treat  the 
school  right.  Some  of  the  pointings  the  art 
club  put  up  were  defaced." 

Moat  of  the  Parker  Gray  studenta  are  gone 
now:  regular  seaalons  have  resumed.  But 
emotions  have  stayed  high. 

George  Washington  students.  Parller  and 
his  teachers  say,  have  an  astounding  pro- 
prietary Interest  in  the  school.  For  the  60 
per    cent    who    end    their    education    here. 


George  Washington  la  a  tradition  as  firmly 
Imbedded  as  if  the  walls  were  covered  with 
Ivy. 

Moat  of  George  Waahlngton's  students,  for 
Instance,  do  not  wear  their  hair  long — be- 
cause the  majority  frown  on  the  current  fad. 
(Roger  Aahby,  a  long-haired  student,  was 
hauled  before  the  honors  court  and  told  to 
trim  his  hair.  "There  are  Just  some  kids  who 
think  It  gives  the  school  a  bad  name,""  he 
says.) 

But  one  tradition  that  has  died  Is  ttte  pre- 
eminence of  George  Washington  In  Alexan- 
dria. Now  there  is  the  new  T.  C.  Williams 
High  School,  95.5  million  worth  of  glass  and 
air  conditioning.  There  Is  unquestionable  re- 
sentment over  what  Is  thought  to  be  the 
City's  desire  to  aervlce  the  hlgh-lnoome  sec- 
tions at  the  expense  of  Del  Ray  and  Its 
neighboring  areas. 

""It  was  brought  up  In  this  neighborhood — 
Just  one  block  from  where  I  live  now,"  Mrs. 
Clark  says.  "'I  live  here  because  I  like  It.  It 
hurts  me  when  I  see  everything  going  to  the 
west  end  of  town." 

Robert  McKlveen  Uvea  In  the  Roaemont 
section,  a  bit  more  prosperous  than  Del  Ray, 
but  sttU  within  the  George  Washington  at- 
tendance zone.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  school 
and  Uvea  In  Roaemont,  he  saya,  so  that  his 
two  sons  will  go  to  George  Washington.  He 
la  now  a  critic  of  the  school. 

"It  grieves  us  to  see  our  school — Georf;e 
Washington — going  down  so,  and  to  see  a 
new  5.5-mllllon  school  over  there,"  he  said, 
referring  to  T.  C.  Williams  to  the  west. 

"We  In  Roaemont  are  concerned  about  the 
school  situation  because  we  feel  It  affects 
property  values.  We  used  to  have  four  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board  living  In  Rosemont 
but  now  two  have  moved  out."  McKlveen  Is 
Mrs.  Clark's  brother. 

P-TA  president  Clark  says,  "The  trouble 
started  with  the  speed  of  Integration  forced 
on  both  white  and  black."'  He  says  that  In 
visiting  the  school  he  has  seen  "kids  running 
In  the  halls,  xislng  loud,  vulgar  and  boisterous 
langtiage  In  the  halls." 

"What  the  whole  thing  bolls  down  to."  adds 
Mrs.  Clark.  "Is  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
discipline. 

"Everything  will  fall  Into  place  If  we  could 
get  discipline  back  Into  the  schools." 

"The  thing  that  they're  complaining  about 
Is  the  thing  the  world  Is  complaining  about," 
said  a  teacher  who  requested  anonymity.  "So 
many  of  the  parents  went  to  this  school.  We 
have  a  very  active  P-TA.  It's  not  a  cupcake 
affair  where  they  come  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Side- 
winder talk  about  her  trip  to  Haiti. 

"The  number  of  fights  haven't  Increased." 
the  teacher,  a  part-time  dean  and  an  11 -year 
George  Washington  veteran,  continued.  "You 
get  two  young  roosters  and  they  square  off 
over  some  silly  thing." 

"There  have  been  klda  who  have  been 
afraid  to  come  to  school,"  said  Miss  Sanders. 
"A  lot  of  the  kids  Just  listen  to  talk.  When 
Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated,  the 
colored  kids  put  the  flag  down  to  half  mast. 
A  lot  of  the  kids  were  scared  then  because 
they  saw  all  the  colored  kids  together. 

"A  school,"  says  Henry  Ortiz,  a  senior,  "la 
a  school.  Actually  In  the  school  I  haven't 
seen  as  much  trouble  as  outside." 

There  was  trouble  last  fall  outside  the 
school,  particularly  after  football  games.  Last 
September  the  school  administration  threat- 
ened to  cancel  all  night  games  after  seven 
persona  were  Injured  In  a  postgame  fight  out- 
side the  George  Washington  High  stadium. 
The  game,  however,  was  between  T.  C.  Wil- 
liams and  Fairfax  County  High  Schools,  and 
George  Washington  students  think  they  have 
been  unfairly  blamed  for  the  sins  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  some  observers  point  out  that 
there  Is  growing  tension  in  the  neighborhood 
between  young  whites  and  blacks. 

"The  area,"  one  said,  "has  been  Integrating. 
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There  are  tensions  In  housing  and  recreation. 
There  are  fears  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
whole  racial  crisis." 

Now  Principal  Parller  has  begun  to  be 
more  strict. 

"They  (the  school  administration)  started 
to  tighten  up  last  week,"  said  Travis  Pay- 
ton,  a  tenth  grader.  "They  send  'em  home  to 
their  parents.  They  watch  every  Uttle  thing 
I  do  to  see  If  It's  right  or  wrong." 

Tardiness  now  brings  Immediate  action.  A 
behavior  cUnlc  (that  means  staying  after 
school)  Is  now  In  operation.  Students  who 
are  late  to  class  more  than  three  times  have 
to  see  a  dean.  And  the  dean  sees  their 
parents. 

Teachers,  administrators  and  the  princi- 
pal agree  that  their  critics  In  the  P-TA  rep- 
resent about  16  per  cent  of  the  parents.  But, 
one  added,  "they  are  parents  who  have  a 
deep-seated  Interest  In  their  children." 

The  Clarks,  who  very  much  want  their 
children  to  go  to  college,  fault  George  Wash- 
ington High  because  only  an  estimated  40 
per  cent  of  Its  graduates  go  on  to  college.  It 
\ised  to  be,  everyone  says,  76  per  cent. 

"I  believe  that  an  atmosphere  of  a  school 
from  which  studenta  go  to  coUege  Is  more 
conducive  to  studying  on  the  part  of  the 
average  student  than  the  atmosphere  of  a 
school  that  doesn't  send  students  to  col- 
lege." Clark  said. 

The  percentage  of  George  Washington's 
graduates  who  go  on  to  college  has  fallen, 
Parller  admits.  But.  he  says.  In  past  years 
many  of  the  students  simply  dropped  out 
when  they  were  16  or  16.  Most  of  those  who 
graduated  went  on  to  college,  but  too  many 
simply  did  not  graduate.  Now,  Parller  says, 
a  student  cannot  leave  school  tintll  he  Is 
17 — very  nearly  graduation  age. 

What  Clark  calls  "the  speed  of  Integration" 
has  taken  a  toll  at  George  Washington  and 
It  plays  a  part  In  the  "discipline" 
problem. 

"There  are  too  many  old  people  In  the 
school,  too  many,"  said  Arthur  Punn,  a  ninth 
grader.  "If  you  walk  Into  the  library  they 
ask  you  what  you  want  there.  No,  no,  get 
out  of  here.  Then  they  say,  'come  here  you 
poor  boy.'  My  name  ain't  boy.  My  name's 
not  boy.  My  name's  Arthur  Funn." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  many  of  the  teachers 
have  been  prepared  adequately  for  Integra- 
tion." one  teacher  commented. 

"That."  concedes  Parller,  "Is  about  true. 
That's  a  matter  of  education,  too.  We  started 
sensitivity  training  two  years  ago  on  the 
basis  of  Federal  funds  and  then  the  funds 
cut  out  on  us.  We  only  got  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  staff  through." 

About  half  of  George  Washington's  teach- 
ing staff  of  91  U  over  50,  Parller  estimated. 
Eight  are  Negro.  "The  thing  I  think  is  the 
best  description  of  how  they  feel  Is  that 
sometimes  they're  frustrated."  Some  of  them 
say,  according  to  Parller,  that  they  had  been 
teaching,  academically  oriented  kids  and  "for 
the  past  five  years  I've  been  teaching  other 
kids." 

Meanwhile,  discipline  In  the  schools  and 
conditions  at  George  Washington  continue 
to  build  as  a  political  Issue.  Clark,  a  former 
president  of  the  Del  Ray  Citizens  Associa- 
tion, has  formed  a  committee  of  parents, 
teachers  and  students  to  Investigate  the 
schools. 

"The  committee,"  Clark  said,  "Is  first  In- 
vestigating the  problems  of  George  Wash- 
ington, but  we  would  like  to  see  It  expand 
to  Investigate  cltywlde  problems  and  If  nec- 
essary go  Into  the  State  situation  and  .  .  ." 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  21.  1969] 

Black  Power  Steuoclk  in  Chicago  Seen  as 

Textbook  on  Tactics 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

Chicago. — A    struggle    over    Black    Power 

which  has  erupted  within  the  Chicago  Met- 

ropoUtaa  YMCA  could  become  a  textbook  on 


tactics  being  developed  by  yoimg  aggressive 
black  leaders. 

The  choice  of  the  YMCA  as  a  target  U  it- 
self of  great  significance,  since  the  Y  has 
long  been  considered  by  white  Uberals  as  a 
front-Une  organization  In  promoting  civil 
rights  and  black  liberation. 

But  beyond  that,  the  presence  of  a  power- 
ful black  caucus  within  the  Y  staff,  the  re- 
lations of  the  Y  with  the  city's  power  struc- 
ture, chtuch  groups  and  social  organizations 
and  the  types  of  demands  made  on  the  Y 
by  the  protesters  put  this  struggle  on  an  en- 
tirely new  map  In  the  area  of  race  relations. 
The  attack  was  formally  launched  In  Decem- 
ber by  the  Black  Consortium  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  One  Society  (COS),  who  charged 
the  Y  with  refusal  to  comply  with  demands 
to  "end  racism  In  the  YMCA  and  Its 
operations." 

WHITE   CROUP 

COS  Is  a  group  of  white  professional  men, 
led  by  the  Rev.  Alvln  Pitcher  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Divinity  School,  which  Is 
dedicated  to  action  and  instruction  against 
racism  In  the  white  community. 

The  Black  Consortium  represents  58  mili- 
tant black  groups,  ranging  from  Operation 
Breadbasket  through  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  to  the  Black  Pan- 
thers. It  acts  primarily  as  a  center  of  com- 
munications and  organization  for  the  groups 
which  belong  to  it.  And.  so  far,  It  has  shown 
an  Impressive  ability  to  marshal  Its  troops 
for  action. 

COS  and  the  Consortium  are  housed  In  the 
same  building  and  often  coordinate  their 
plans.  Both  were  set  up  to  launch  attacks  on 
institutional  racism. 

The  "YMCA  Is  an  extraordinary  target.  In 
Metropolitan  Chicago  It  has  180,000  members 
and  provides  services  to  thousands  more.  It 
runs  40  centers  there  and  many  smaller  cen- 
ters In  outlying  areas.  In  1963  It  started  the 
first  Intensive  Job  training  program  In  the 
country  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  It 
has  run  a  cltywlde  street  workers  program 
for  making  contact  with  and  giving  help  to 
members  of  youth  gangs. 

It  runs  a  large  community  college  which 
contains  a  "second  change  high  school,"  It 
has  a  program  to  set  up  shops  run  by  gang 
members  In  three  areas  of  the  city  and  It  Is 
promoting  a  new  program  to  establish  black- 
owned  businesses. 

Economically  It  Is  a  significant  force  In 
the  city.  Its  gross  annual  budget  exceeds  $30 
million.  It  owns  6  per  cent  of  the  hotel  rooms 
in  Chicago  and  employs  more  than  4000  per- 
sons. Its  advisory  board  Includes  top  execu- 
tives of  almost  every  major  business  In  the 
area  and  the  top  leadership  of  the  city's 
social  power  structure. 

The  Black  Consortium  and  COS  met  with 
Y  officials  twice  In  December  before  they 
Issued  their  public  blast  at  the  organization. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  two  groups  pre- 
sented an  eight-page  list  of  demands  com- 
plete with  timetables  for  compliances,  and 
an  elaborate  compliance  procedure.  The  two 
sides  differ  about  what  happened  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting. 

DEMANDS   UNREALISTIC 

R.  Calvin  Lockrldge,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Black  Consortium, 
says  officials  refused  to  give  the  protesters  a 
timetable  for  change  or  to  discuss  meanlng- 
fuUy  the  changes  themselves. 

John  O.  Root,  the  general  executive  of  the 
Metropolitan  YMCA,  says  the  groups  told 
him  they  had  not  come  to  the  meeting  to 
negotiate  the  demands,  but  only  to  receive 
the  "Y's  acquiescence  In  them.  Root  said 
"some  of  the  demands  are  unrealistic.  In  ef- 
fect, they  call  for  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  YMCA  from  top  to  bottom." 

The  demands  made  by  COS  and  the  Con- 
sortium are  sweeping.  They  demand  the  Y 
Board  of  Managers,  Its  key  policy  group,  be 
35  per  cent  Negro  by  March  1,  and  60  per 


cent  Negro  by  next  year.  SlmUar  percentage 
demands  are  made  for  all  other  boards  and 
committees. 

One  series  of  demands  caUs  for  a  complete 
restructuring  of  the  staff  and  all  programs 
to  make  way  for  more  Negroes,  as  well  as 
Negro-oriented  and  devised  programs,  pur- 
chasing procedures  and  employment  pat- 
terns. 

Another  demands  new  policies  on  all  gov- 
ernment-funded programs  which  would  give 
"the  black  community"  veto  power  over  the 
programs  and  which  would.  In  effect,  move 
the  Y  Into  a  position  of  support  for  Black 
Power  drives  originated  outside  the  Y.  One 
demand  says  the  Y  should  disassociate  Itself 
from  all  Model  Cities  programs  until  "local 
citizens  have  control  In  each  target  area." 

But  the  most  potent  demand  calls  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  review  committee  made  up 
of  two  Negro  and  two  white  Y  employes,  two 
Consortium  leaders,  two  COS  members  and 
an  appointee  of  the  Spanish  Action  Commit- 
tee, which  would  have  power  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  Y's  efforts  to  meet  aU  the 
other  demands.  Performance  records  would 
have  to  be  made  up  by  the  Y  and  presented 
to  the  COS  and  the  Consortium  for  ap- 
proval. 

Officials  of  the  Y  agree  generally  that  the 
key  Issue  Is  precisely  this  last  demand :  They 
do  not  want  to  be  monitored  by  a  group 
which  has,  they  say,  no  "stake"  In  the  Y  or- 
ganization. 

What  the  Y  Is  doing  so  far  Is  Impressive. 
There  are  now  1160  members  of  various 
boards,  and  170  of  them  are  Negro,  a  rise  of 
30  since  last  Dec.  18. 

Bruce  Cole,  who  Is  Root's  second  In  com- 
mand m  the  Y's  central  office,  says  the  Y 
hopes  to  raise  this  quota  to  at  least  275  board 
nvembers  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but  this  Is  a 
long  way  from  the  goal  set  by  the  COS  and 
the  Consortium. 

When  It  looks  to  Its  constituency,  the  Y 
officials  say,  the  organization  considers  Its 
chief  aim  at  this  time  to  be  a  program  to 
soften  suburban  attitudes  on  race  and  com- 
bat the  white  racism  which  pervades  some 
outlying  neighborhoods  of  Chicago. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  many  of  these  pro- 
grams still  are  meaningless  to  the  Consor- 
tium leaders,  who  contend  that,  no  matter 
how  well  mtentloned  they  may  be,  they  are 
still  devised  by  and  are  being  executed  by 
whites. 

The  Metropolitan  YMCA  Is  scheduled 
shortly  to  begin  a  $2.5-mllllon  fund-raising 
campaign  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  It  Is 
always  seeking  Increments  to  Its  endow- 
ment. Furthermore,  some  of  Its  funds  come 
from  hotels  and  residences,  membership 
fees  and  other  activities. 

Thus,  It  Is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  a  vari- 
ety of  attacks  from  any  disciplined  group  of 
protesters.  COS  and  the  Consortium  already 
have  written  letters  to  some  board  members 
and  Y  contributors  to  demand  support  for 
their  drive. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Mar.  2.  1969] 

Stitching  Up  OtjR  Colleges 

(By  F.  Chan4>lon  Ward) 

(Note. — This  article  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's vice  president  for  the  division  of  educa- 
tion and  research  is  excerpted  by  permission 
from  the  Foundation's  annual  report.) 

Since  the  latest  "crisis  In  higher  educa- 
tion" Is  easier  to  discuss  than  to  understand 
and  since  It  shows  no  sign  of  early  abate- 
ment, we  may  expect  more  pundltry  on  the 
subject.  Prophecy  already  ranges  from  the 
visions  of  the  "relevant"  university  as  co- 
extensive with  the  latest  set  of  the  Nation's 
burning  problems  to  plans  for  better  moats, 
portcuUlsee  and  halberdiers  to  defend  the 
Ivory  tower  from  the  Urban  Coalition,  the 
student  Internationale,  intrusive  politicians 
and  the  local  police. 
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Tb«  comments  which  follow  bAv«  a  le«a 
apocalyptic  th«me.  They  rest  on  these  as- 
sumptions: that  whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  the  present  crisis,  It  has  strained  the 
Institutional  fabric  of  American  universities 
and  colleges;  that  strengthening  that  fabric  la 
now  the  Qrst  order  of  business  if  higher  edu- 
cation is  to  make  Its  alms  clear  and  quicken 
Its  reaponaea  under  stress,  and  that  there  Is. 
In  fact,  slack  to  be  taken  up  and  new  weav- 
ing to  be  done  before  the  universities  and 
colleges  can  be  either  despaired  of  or  suc- 
cessfully defended. 

Por  the  crisis  haa  made  it  clear  that  un- 
questioned  routines  and  unthinking  loyal- 
ties no  longer  Insure  the  integrity  and  ra- 
tional order  of  academic  communities. 

Studenta  take  nothing  for  granted,  faculty 
members  are  distracted  from  institutional 
concerns  and  administrators,  trustees  and 
alumni  And  themselves  calling  for  unity  and 
civility  as  fragmentation  and  disruption  In- 
creases. 

aom  sTtroENTS  abe  halt  bight 

Let  us  examine  the  present  state  of  the 
constituent  "publics"  or  "estates"  of  a  iml- 
verstty  and  consider  some  ways  In  which  each 
may  be  reinforced  and  connected  to  the 
others  so  as  to  add  to  the  university's  tensile 
strengfH.'  And  let  us  begin  where  the  head- 
lines begm,  with  students. 

In  spite  of  the  temptation  to  generalize 
about  them,  studenta  remain  very  different 
from  one  another.  This  Is  true  even  of  that 
large  minority  of  affluent  heretics  called 
"dissident  studenta." 

Some  of  the  latter  are  so  bent  on  social 
revolution  that  they  oppose  all  sanctuaries 
and  all  local  repairs  to  existing  Institutions. 
Each  part  of  a  decaying  society,  they  hold, 
should  Illustrate  the  rottenness  of  the  whole. 
At  least  until  the  Vietnam  war  Is  ended,  this 
group  will  continue  to  present  the  universi- 
ties with  problems  of  sheer  security  which 
can  no  longer  be  resolved  within  what  Is 
left  of  the  tradition  of  civility,  community 
and  Informal  administration. 

In  this  encounter,  the  stakes  for  the  Na- 
tion's Intellectual  life  and  social  progress  are 
very  high,  for  until  force  can  be  made  to 
yield  to  persuasion,  there  will  be  a  grave  dan- 
ger that  university  affairs,  including  the  con- 
duct of  individual  students,  will  come  under 
an  improper  measure  of  control  by  the  polit- 
ical representatives  of  an  alienated  public. 

A  second  group  of  dissidents  seeks  to  Im- 
prove the  universities  and  colleges,  not  to 
demolish  them.  But  many  members  of  this 
group  are  so  Impatient  for  perfection  that 
no  finite  amount  of  reform  Is  likely  to  be 
enough  for  them. 

They  are  outraged  by  the  combination  of 
Imperfection  and  persistence  which,  like 
their  parents,  existing  Institutions  display. 
And  they  are  too  ardent  to  accept,  or  even 
entertain,  the  sad  truth  of  Spinoza's  dictum 
that  'all  things  excellent  are  as  difficult  as 
they  are  rare." 

Responsive  universities  can  hope  to  re- 
duce this  group,  but  not  to  zero.  They  should 
assume  that  a  vigilant  and  reproachful  rem- 
nant will  survive  every  actual  reform,  to 
Inveigh  against  the  renewal  of  complacency 
which  its  adoption  has  Induced  and  to  con- 
trast Its  superficiality  with  what  must  still  be 
done. 

There  remain  many  students  who  are  criti- 
cal of  their  university  or  college  but  are  not 
too  visionary  to  be  met  halfway.  They  may 
be  half-baked,  but  in  what  they  have  to 
say  about  the  programs  and  teaching  which 
they  often  encounter  they  are  at  least  half 
right. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  words  which  these 
students  employ  In  saying  what  their  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  come  straight  from  the 
ledcon  of  educational  uplift  with  which  all 
college  catalogues  begin  and  convocation 
talks  conclude.  In  the  mouths  of  responsi- 


ble dissidents,  even  the  demand  for  "student 
power"  reflects  disappointment  In  the  fail- 
ure of  educators  to  match  deed  to  word  rath- 
er than  a  romantic  desire  to  seize  the  tinl- 
versltles. 

comiNiNO  aicoa,  bklzvancs 
These  students  are  asking  questions  of 
higher  education  which  are  directed  to  the 
relation  between  established  disciplines  and 
courses  of  study  and  age-old  questions  of 
Individual  fulfillment  and  commitment,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  world's  tensions  and 
demands  on  the  other. 

They  do  not  wish  to  be  processed  or  cer- 
tified. ( Some  of  them  seem  not  even  tn  want 
to  be  taught.)  They  are  Irreverent  toward 
established  routines  and  unquestioned  goals, 
and  they  see  in  form  the  natural  enemy  of 
sincerity.  They  want  the  university  to  be  both 
liberal  and  relevant,  pure  but  not  detached. 
Involved  In  the  world  but  not  subserving 
worldly  ends. 

Judging  from  such  a  case  as  New  College, 
m  Florida,  which  has  lived  its  first  years 
during  the  period  of  student  unrest,  a  mix- 
ture of  courses,  teaching  and  academic  or- 
ganization on  which  critical  students  appear 
to  thrive  Is  not  beyond  contrivance  by  seri- 
ous educators. 

Nor  need  such  a  program  sacrifice  Intel- 
lectual rigor  to  such  threats  to  established 
practice  as  "relevance."  "student  Initiative," 
pass-fall  grading  and  a  three-year  B.A. 

Sharing  of  academic  responsibilities  with 
students  can  be  expected  to  add  to  the  co- 
hesion of  our  universities  and  colleges  by 
engaging  the  long-term  Interest  and  under- 
standing of  future  graduates.  To  date,  uni- 
versities which  have  so  Involved  students 
appear  to  have  encountered  some  success  and 
no  recorded  disasters. 

The  level  of  committee  discussion  Is  said 
to  have  sunk  no  lower  with  students  pres- 
ent: students  have  found  some  tasks  oner- 
ous or  trlval  and  other  sobering;  and  some 
promising  ideas  have  been  saved  from  Indefi- 
nite deferment  or  adopted  sooner  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

If  experience  of  educational  reform,  en- 
gaging both  educators  and  students,  can  be 
pressed  to  yield  its  full  lessons  during  the 
next  few  years,  the  strengths  and  limitations 
of  "student  power"  as  an  infiuence  In  uni- 
versity communities  can  be  made  clear. 

The  present  "dialogue  of  the  deaf"  on  this 
subject  shows  how  important  It  Is  that  the 
universities  and  colleges  get  beyond  the 
state  of  affairs  now  obtaining  In  many  places, 
where  conventional  programs  compete 
blindly  with  gypsy  encampments  (called 
"free  universities")  in  the  surrounding  hills. 
In  the  end.  the  yeast  and  the  lump  belong 
together. 

rACtn.TT   MEMBEaS  AS  STATESMEN 

As  students  file  a  new  claim  to  power,  some 
faculties  are  finding  that  their  own  long- 
held  powers  have  lapsed  from  disuse. 

The  need  to  meet  extraordinary  and  funda- 
mental challenges  found  some  of  our  most 
eminent  institutions  without  central  faculty 
bodies  of  manageable  size,  established  proce- 
dures for  meeting  or  open  lines  of  communi- 
cation to  administrators,  schools  and  depart- 
ments and  students. 

Torpid  and  unwieldy  senates  and  dis- 
tracted professors  are  not  the  stuff  of  which 
institutional  clarity  and  responsiveness  are 
made,  and  administrators  seeking  In  time  of 
crisis  to  share  responsibility  with  faculties  (a 
partnership  not  always  cultivated  In  time  of 
peace)  have  found  that  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  a  quorum  or  even  of  the  support  of 
those  professOTs  In  attendance. 

A  first  corrective  Is  clearly  of  this  struc- 
tural kind.  Faculties  should  elect  delibera- 
tive bodies  which  meet  regularly  and  which 
have  frequent  and  substantive  contact  with 
the  administrators  of  the  university  in  con- 


nection with  Its  general  policies  and  educa- 
tlotial  program. 

But  win  professors  exercise  or  neglect  such 
duties?  We  are  told  that  they  now  neglect 
them,  preferring  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of 
personal  advancement.  Concern  for  the  over- 
all progress  and  program  of  the  university  ig 
left  to  administrators.  In  uneasy  association 
with  a  few  faculty  wheelhorses  whom  the 
departments  depute  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests at  unavoidable  committee  meetings. 

This  problem  Is  complex  and  deeply  rooted 
In  the  academic  culture.  Yet  there  are  signs 
that  It  is  going  to  be  attacked  by  some  uni- 
versities not  yet  convinced  that  It  cannot 
be  solved. 

On  the  theory  that  strong  "Institutional 
men"  or  "educational  statesmen"  can  be  de- 
veloped by  deliberate  means,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity proposes  to  place  a  number  of  its  best 
young  scholars  and  scientists  in  a  special 
status  as  "University  Fellows"  for  terms  of 
three  years  to  work  with  academic  adminis- 
trators, faculty  groups  and  others  on  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  Stanford's  whole 
program  or  aspects  thereof  which  are  not 
re<luclble  to  departmental  or  Individual  con- 
cerns. 

This  Is  not  a  device  to  lure  honest  pro- 
fessors into  "administration"  (half  of  the 
University  Fellows'  time  will  be  available  for 
their  own  work);  rather.  It  rests  on  the 
plausible  notion  that  If  faculties  are  to  exer- 
cise their  general  powers  over  university  pro- 
grams, faculty  members  should  actually  de- 
liberate about  them  from  a  perspective  not 
restricted  to  their  discipline  or  department. 
This  may  require  an  altered  career  line  for 
at  least  some  professors. 

Another  way  In  which  Individual  faculty 
members  of  high  competence  might  extend 
their  powers  as  statesmen,  teachers  and 
researchers  would  be  through  the  wider  use 
of  initial  appointments  of  six  or  seven  years' 
duration. 

Such  a  period  would  be  long  enough  so 
that  the  professor  would  not  be  forced  to 
choose  among  these  faculty  roles  but  could 
make  room  In  his  professional  life  for  seri- 
ous teaching,  contributions  to  Institutional 
policy  and  the  completion  of  a  solid  book  or 
complex  piece  of  research. 

An  extension  of  this  means  of  institutional 
enlistment  of  faculty  members  would  in- 
volve looking  upon  the  whole  of  a  tenured 
faculty  member's  career  as  embracing  all  of 
these  kinds  of  contributions  and  {>erhaps  a 
period  of  national  or  International  service 
as  well. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  these  devices,  they 
at  least  suggest  that  universities  need  not 
yet  accept  faculty  Itinerancy  and  Indiffer- 
ence to  Institutional  concerns  as  faults  al- 
ready beyond  repair. 

Am   rOB   ADMINISTRATOBS 

Much  has  been  written  recently  about 
the  mtilUple  burdens  now  borne  by  univer- 
sity and  college  presidents.  It  has  been  less 
often  noted  that  presidents  now  have  con- 
siderably more  help  In  academic  administra- 
tion than  In  the  past. 

Academic  vice  presidents,  provosts  and 
deans  of  faculties  have  multiplied  as  dele- 
gates of  the  president  In  matters  of  educa- 
tion and  research.  At  a  time  of  centrifugal 
tendencies,  this  development  can  have  a  con- 
siderable countervailing  Influence,  If  the  in- 
ternal structtire  of  universities  can  be  made 
more  responsive  to  that  Influence. 

Inventive  students,  faculty  statesmen  and 
academic  administrators  need  to  be  able  to 
finance  at  least  the  exploratory  phases  of 
educational  Improvements  from  Institutional 
funds  functioning  as  a  kind  of  Internal 
foundation.  Whether  these  devices  will  begin 
to  restore  the  balance  between  Internal  and 
external  concerns  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the 
interest  of  some  universities  In  such  a  res- 
toration is  itself  promising  In  view  of  the 


many  predictions  of  disintegration  now  to  be 
heard  in  the  land. 

Administrators  worried  about  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  professors  to  Institutional  purposes 
might  consider  another  means  of  enlistment. 
Professors  and  faculUes  with  Institutionally 
advertised  expertise  In  such  subjects  as 
architecture,  law,  urban  sociology,  economics 
and  management  are  too  rarely  consulted  by 
their  own  university  in  connection  wlth<^t8 
administrative  decisions. 

It  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  that  those 
decisions  are  often  deplored  by  members  of 
the  faculty  who  might  have  taken  part  In 
them  and  who.  had  they  done  so.  might  even 
have  reached  the  same  conclusions. 

TAPPING   ALUMNI  RESOURCES 

In  general,  graduates  are  now  related  to 
their  colleges  through  appeals  for  support, 
invitations  to  reunions  and  cheering  news  of 
campus  happenings  and  achievements.  Even 
in  the  stronger  colleges  and  universities, 
alumni  activities  as  now  organized  often  fall 
either  to  exploit  or  to  help  fulfill  the  spe- 
cialized Interests  and  capabilities  of  altunnl 
as  these  develop  following  graduation. 

Quite  apart  from  the  need  to  reach  gradu- 
ates for  the  usual  fund-raising  purposes.  In- 
creased Interplay  between  alumni  and  cur- 
rent students  and  faculty  on  the  basis  of 
shared  intellectual  and  social  Interests  could 
toughen  institutional  fiber  in  two  ways. 

By  reducing  mutual  Ignorance.  It  would 
lessen  the  chances  of  alienation  between 
alumni  and  the  current  campus.  By  engaging 
faculty,  students  and  capable  alumni  In  Joint 
activities  having  intellectual  or  educational 
substance  and  social  value,  the  Institution's 
current  faculty  and  student  body  would  be 
reminded  of  the  long-term  results  of  their 
educational  efforts. 

And  they  might,  through  such  exchanges 
with  able  and  inquiring  alumni,  make  valu- 
able changes  In  current  programs. 

In  the  case  of  most  Institutions,  such  an 
effort  would  require  better  direction  and 
more  information  and  planning  than  most 
alumni  offices  and  associations  are  now  able 
to  provide. 

ADVICE   AND    CONSENT 

Boards  of  private  universities  and  colleges 
have  until  recently  modeled  themselves  on 
Aristotle's  dlety:  moving  others,  they  have 
not  been  moved.  Now,  there  are  stirrings 
which  suggest  that  this  may  cease  to  be 
true. 

The  occasion  for  change  app»ears  to  be  the 
"generation  gap,"  which  has  made  for  a 
certain  uneasiness  about  the  average  age 
and  tenure  of  trustees.  In  truth,  the  pro- 
cedures of  trustee  selection  tend  to  elevate 
the  age  of  those  chosen,  whether  by  co-option 
or  alumni  election. 

It  usually  takes  some  time  to  become 
wealthy,  eminent  or  prudent  and  to  be  Judged 
so  by  those  who  are  already  credited  with 
these  attributes.  Also,  it  is  difficult  for  recent 
graduates  to  became  known  widely  enough 
to  be  selected. 

Yet  it  seems  clear  that  recent  graduates 
must  be  added  to  boards  of  trustees  If  the 
latter  are  to  imderstand  the  words  they  hear 
from  students  and  younger  faculty,  or  even 
wish  to  hear  them.  Some  boards  are  ponder- 
ing ways  to  Infect  themselves  with  the  virus 
of  youth  without  subscribing  to  the  full 
metaphyslc  of  "participatory  democracy." 

Potentially  more  important.  If  not  yet 
topical.  Is  the  question  whether  the  financial 
and  fiduciary  roles  of  boards  of  trustees  and 
their  roles  In  respect  of  academic  develop- 
ment should  be  distinguished  more  sharply 
than  at  present,  or  even  separated. 

It  Is  tempting  to  speculate  on  the  possible 
value  to  a  university  If  all  of  Its  constituent 
publics  were  to  be  represented  on  an  All-Unl- 
verslty  Educational  Council  charged  with  re- 
viewing and  advising  upon  the  evolution  of 


the  university's  whole  program,  not  dls- 
trlbutlvely.  as  In  the  case  of  visiting  com- 
mittee's, but  In  the  light  of  the  university's 
history  and  central  purpose.  Its  chosen  re- 
lationship to  Its  environment  and  Its  re- 
sources. 

Such  a  body  should  Include  graduates  who 
have  themselves  entered  academic  and  pro- 
fessional life  eUewhere,  other  graduates 
whose  occupations  enable  them  to  discuss 
the  university's  program  In  relation  to  de- 
velopments In  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
representative  faculty  members,  students  and 
trustees. 

It  would  be  presided  over  by  the  president 
of  the  university.  It  would  exercise  a  kind 
of  "advise  and  consent"  function  which 
tends  to  be  perfunctory  or  arbitrary  when 
performed  as  one  part  of  Its  task  by  the 
usual  board  of  trustees  or  when  limited  as- 
pects of  Institutional  problems  are  dealt 
with  In  separation  from  each  other. 

The  deliberations  of  such  a  council  could 
arm  Its  university  with  a  body  of  educational 
principles  and  institutional  policies  which 
would  not  have  to  be  conjured  up  or  smoked 
out  In  time  of  crisis  because  they  would  al- 
ready enjoy  the  understanding.  If  not  the 
unanimous  support,  of  all  of  the  university's 
publics. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Mar.  2,  1969] 
The  Wright  School  Decision 

Sir:  In  a  letter  to  The  Star  a  short  time 
after  Judge  J.  Skelley  Wright's  decision  In 
the  Infamous  case  of  Julius  Hobson  vs.  the 
District  School  Board,  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  et  al., 
I  characterized  that  proceeding  as  a  bald 
usurpation  of  Judicial  power,  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  traditional  Judicial  ftmctlon  and. 
In  a  practical  sense,  a  social  and  political 
disaster.  Subsequent  events.  In  my  opinion, 
have  confirmed  this  Judgment. 

Now  that  this  Judicial  monstrosity  has 
been  laid  to  rest,  temporarily  at  least,  by  a 
face-saving  decision  by  four  out  of  seven 
members  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
some  further  comment  may  be  in  order. 

ITie  Hobson  case  should  have  been  thrown 
out  by  the  trial  court  at  the  first  hearing;  It 
was  lackadaisically  defended,  since  a  major- 
ity of  the  old  school  board  seemed  to  favor 
the  plaintiff;  the  real  parties  In  Interest,  the 
citizens  and  children  of  the  District,  were  not 
represented;  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  the  superin- 
tendent, one  of  the  finest  educators  In  Amer- 
ica, found  himself  in  an  impossible  position, 
badgered  because  he  believed  In  ability 
grouping  for  pupils  and  a  sensible  and  grad- 
ual approach  to  the  unsolvable  problem  of 
Integration.  In  short,  the  militant  liberals 
were  In  the  saddle,  not  only  among  the  de- 
fendants, but  In  the  Judiciary  as  well. 

So  the  people  and  the  children  lost  the 
contrived  battle.  A  decree  came  down  from 
the  trial  Judge  in  effect  outlawing  de  facto 
neighborhood  segregation,  ordering  busing  of 
of  students  ostensibly  to  overcome  over- 
crowding In  schools  (Congress  had  prohibited 
busing  to  achieve  racial  "balance"),  faculty 
Integration,  and  the  end  of  optional  attend- 
ance zones  (freedom  of  choice) ,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  abolishing  the  track,  or  ability- 
grouping  system.  To  enforce  his  order.  Judge 
Wright  took  over  the  fimctlon  of  administer- 
ing policy  In  the  area  Involved  from  the 
school  board. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  outrageous 
case  was  a  major  factor  In  causing  the  de- 
cline of  any  real  quality  education  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colvimbla 
and  that  It  has  contributed  greatly  to  bring- 
ing about  the  present  turbulence,  infighting 
and  maladministration  characterizing  the 
school  system.  How  can  any  school  educate 
children  without  recognizing  and  making 
provision  for  differences  among  pupils  In  In- 
telligence and  ability  to  absorb  learning?  The 


Ideal  of  equality  as  applied  to  such  factors 
Is  simply  nonsense. 

As  to  Integration,  Appellate  Judge  Bazelon 
neglected  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
District  enrollment  Is  well  over  90  percent 
black  and  growing  blacker  by  the  year.  "Res- 
idential patterns  and  the  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  black  children  In  the  District  public 
schools  may  defy  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  achieve  racially  bal- 
anced schools,"  he  said.  Thus,  It  appears  that 
this  was  the  purpose  of  this  litigation  from 
the  beginning.  But  the  Jurist  had  no  answer 
to  the  problem  of  complete  or  near-complete 
black  resegregatlon,  now  In  the  offing.  He 
did  suggest,  however,  that  the  long-run  solu- 
tion might  be  to  extend  the  District  school 
district  Into  the  suburbs,  which  would  pre- 
svunably  bring  about  a  better  racial  mix. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
all  this.  It  Is  that  no  universal,  enforced  In- 
tegration in  the  schools  In  Washington  (or 
elsewhere.  In  my  belief)  will  ever  work,  and 
that,  ultimately,  the  nonbellevers  will  rouse 
themselves  and  mllltantly  and  effectively  de- 
mand that  the  politicians  and  the  Judiciary 
quit  tampering  with  the  country's  school 
districts  and  that  the  schools  themselves  be 
permitted  to  go  back  to  old-fashioned,  tradi- 
tional concepts  that  have  educated  most  of 
our  leaders  and  In  a  sense  helped  mightily  In 
making  this  country  great.  Education,  If 
mixed  up  with  or  subordinated  to  social  ob- 
jectives. Is  bound  to  languish  and  perhaps 
perish  entirely. 

Allen  C.  Phelps. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Mar.  2,  1969] 

A  New  Breed  of  Panther 

(By   Ross   K.   Baker,    assistant   professor   of 

political  science.  Rutgers  University) 

The  bomb  came  through  the  open  door  of 
the  store  front  at  321  Hawthorne  Avenue  at 
4  in  the  morning  Nov.  21.  Carl  Nichols,  cap- 
tain of  the  Newark  Black  Panther  Party,  was 
standing  In  front  of  one  of  the  battered 
wooden  desks  that  served  as  the  main  piece 
of  office  equipment  in  the  headquarters.  The 
Impact  from  the  bomb  threw  Nichols  over 
the  deslt.  showering  him  with  phosphorus 
and  breaking  his  right  arm.  The  panel  truck 
from  which  the  bomb  was  thrown  sped  away 
down  the  street  in  Newark's  black  Central 
Ward.  In  the  view  of  the  Panthers,  another 
skirmish  In  their  war  with  the  police  had 
taken  place. 

Nichols  received  emergency  hospital  treat- 
ment and  should  have  been  admitted,  but  he 
and  his  colleagues  feared  another  attempt  on 
his  life.  Since  then,  Carl  Nichols  has  moved 
from  apartment  to  apartment  in  order  to 
prevent  his  enemies  from  finishing  the  Job. 

The  alleged  assailants  In  the  bomb  inci- 
dent, as  far  as  the  Panthers  are  concerned, 
are  two  Jersey  City  policemen  who,  in  their 
off-duty  hours,  contrive  ways  to  harass  and 
intimidate  the  Black  Panthers.  The  police 
have  the  license  numbers  of  cars  owned  by 
the  Panther  Party  members  and  tow  them 
away  for  parking  offenses  for  which  other 
vehicles  merely  receive  tickets.  The  head- 
quarters are  closely  watched,  and  when 
groups  of  Panthers  leave  the  headquarters 
(they  believe  in  the  safety  of  numbers  and 
travel  In  groups)  they  are  usually  followed. 
With  New  Jersey's  new  wiretap  law,  the  re- 
strictions on  bugging  their  phones  have  also 
been  removed,  and  the  Panthers  expect  to  be 
tapped. 

BOMBING    the    POLICE 

On  Dec.  11.  1967.  a  group  of  Panthers  was 
traveling  south  on  the  Garden  State  Parkway 
toward  New  Brunswick,  where  they  were  to 
appear  before  a  class  at  Rutgers.  One  car 
blew  a  tire  and  as  the  other  two  stopped  to 
help,  the  members  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  half  a  dozen  state  police  cruisers. 
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The  mlsh*p  provldfld  tbe  poUc«  with  an  op- 
portixnlty  to  lnterrog»te  the  Panther*  and 
the  three  white  ■tudenta  who  were  driving 
the  cars. 

The  parkway  Incident  waa  a  bloodleaa 
standoff,  but  It  demonatrated  that  between 
battles,  tactical  Intelligence  U  dUlgenUy 
carried  on  by  the  police. 

The  Panthers  are  by  no  means  ezclustvely 
on  the  receiving  end.  A  bomb  struck  a  Jersey 
City  station  bouse  early  In  January  and  the 
police  concluded  that  It  waa  in  retaliation 
for  the  attack  on  Nichols.  Several  members 
of  the  Panthers  were  arreeted.  The  Panthers 
denied  that  they  were  involved  in  the  Jersey 
City  bombing.  If  such  a  reprisal  were.  In  fact, 
perpetrated  by  the  Panthers.  It  would  have 
been  at  variance  with  their  frequently  re- 
peated statement*  of  violence  only  In  self- 
defense. 

Self-defense  as  a  belief,  a  working  principle 
and  an  operational  code  ha*  been  stressed  by 
Jerry  James,  a  captain  from  the  Orange 
branch  of  the  party,  who  has  taken  charge 
of  the  Newark  chapter  during  Carl  Nichols' 
convalescence. 

THS  no  ncAOS 

Most  of  the  Incidents  that  the  Panthers 
have  fetmd  themselves  In.  here  and  on  the 
West  OoBst.  have  been  in  response  to  police 
attempts  at  search,  seizure  or  arrest.  These 
police  inltlatlvee  are  considered  by  the  Pan- 
thers to  be  provocation  requiring  acu  of  self- 
defense.  The  slaying  of  a  police  officer  In 
Oakland.  Calif.,  and  the  wounding  of  Huey 
Newton,  the  Panther  leader,  occurred  In  the 
context  of  a  police  search  of  Newton's  car. 
Given  the  Panther  definition  of  self-defense, 
the  killing  of  a  policeman  Is  usually  regarded 
as  a  case  of  justifiable  homicide. 

The  wings  of  Panther  self-defense,  how- 
ever, extend  beyond  the  Panthers  themselves 
to  cover  the  entire  black  community.  The 
Panthers  claim  that  police  activities  within 
the  ghetto  are  usually  repressive  and  aimed 
at  persecution  rather  than  protection.  The 
black  man.  according  to  James.  Is  the  target 
of  law  enforcement  rather  than  Its  bene- 
ficiary. 

James  asserts  that  among  the  police.  In- 
deed, within  the  entire  white  community, 
there  Is  a  pervasive  presumption  of  wrong- 
doing In  regard  to  black  men.  The  assump- 
tion Is  that  a  black  man  Is  never  really  up 
to  any  good.  When  a  black  man  walks  along 
the  street  with  a  coat  on  a  hanger,  a  radio 
In  his  hands  or  a  parcel  under  his  arm.  he 
Immediately  becomes  subject  to  suspicion. 
That  a  black  person  has  purchased  an  arti- 
cle rather  than  stolen  It  U  dUDcult  for  the 
police  to  believe. 

The  normal  coiirteay  rendered  by  the  most 
bardbolled  police  officer  to  the  most  blatant 
white  malefactor  Is  the  quintessence  of  cor- 
diality when  compared  to  the  suspicious, 
hostile  and  brutal  treatment  accorded  to  the 
black  man.  The  police  presumption  of  black 
criminality  has  its  parallel  In  the  black  pre- 
sumption of  police  savagery. 

The  Image  of  the  policeman  as  a  pig  per- 
meates Panther  demonology  and  Is  every- 
where in  Panther  writings  and  dialogue.  The 
mention  of  the  word  "police."  Indeed.  Is 
avoided  assiduously  by  the  Panthers.  James 
referred  variously  to  the  "Newark  pigs"  and 
the  "New  Jersey  State  pigs."  The  disdain  and 
hatred  of  the  police  by  the  Panthers  extends 
to  the  self- proclaimed  auxiliaries  of  the 
police  In  Newark,  such  as  Anthony  Imperl- 
ale's  North  Ward  Cltlzeiu  Council. 

There  la  a  highly  touted  but  dubiously 
effective  hot  line  that  runs  from  the  head- 
quarters of  Imperlale's  white  militant  or- 
ganisation to  the  home  of  Ijerol  Jones,  the 
black  nationalist  poet.  The  efficacy  of  this 
cold  war  link  must  be  judged  by  the  degree 
of  control  that  Jones  has  In  restraining  black 
passions  and  Imperlale  In  controlling  white 
reaction. 


Although  Jones  Is  well  known  to  NewailE 
blacks  and  la  on  the  periphery  of  the  Pan- 
ther Party,  he  la  often  gone  from  Newark  on 
lecture  tours,  and  local  black  organizations 
tend  to  resent  the  presence  of  black  celeb- 
rities, especially  during  periods  of  tension 
and  confrontation. 

The  appearance  of  Stokely  Carmlchael  at 
Columbia  University  during  the  student 
riots  was  regarded  by  some  black  student 
leaders  on  the  Momlngslde  Heights  campus 
as  a  publicity  stunt.  The  Idea  of  the  hot  line, 
generally  regarded  as  the  brainchild  of 
Newark's  Police  Commissioner  Dominic 
Spina,  was  actually  the  Idea  of  a  profes- 
sional "crisis  manager"  brought  In  as  a  con- 
sultant on  ways  to  reduce  tensions. 

Such  grandstand  plays  by  well-intentioned 
or  publicity-conscious  outsiders  rarely  pro- 
duce any  lasting  benefits. 

NAIVSTK    AMONG     WHmS 

The  resentment  toward  outside  luml- 
narlea,  experta  and  mediators  who  attempt 
to  resolve  local  conflicts  of  which  they  are 
only  vaguely  aware,  demonstrates  the  fallacy 
of  a  monolithic.  Nationwide  "black  commu- 
nity." It  also  Indicates  a  high  degree  of 
naivete  an>ong  white  leaders  who  feel  that 
any  well-known  black  leader  can  simply  drop 
in  on  any  black  ghetto  and  can.  by  dint  of 
his  reputation,  force  of  personality  or  color, 
effectively  ply  his  good  offices. 

This  simplistic  view  of  black  social  or- 
ganization Is  the  supreme  act  of  condescen- 
sion. 

Por  the  nub  of  community  control  Is  that 
local  people  conversant  with  local  Issues  that 
precipitate  local  grievances  are  the  only  In- 
dividuals equipped  to  produce  local  settle- 
ments or  agreements. 

Despite  the  appearance  of  Nationwide  or- 
ganization, asid  Its  attendant  roster  of  celeb- 
rities, the  Black  Panther  Party  Is  In  reality 
a  loosely  connected  structure  of  local  chap- 
ters concerned  primarily  with  local  Issue*. 
This  Is  one  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the 
party. 

There  Is  an  unspoken  but  devoutly  pur- 
sued code  that  each  local  chapter  is  the  best 
judge  of  how  to  cope  with  conditions  In  Its 
own  city.  Despite  their  national  reputations, 
Huey  Newton.  Bobby  Seale  and  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  of  the  Oakland  chapter  have  strenu- 
ously avoided  Imposing  themselves  on  other 
chapters. 

The  Congress  for  Racial  Equality  (CORE) 
and  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  produced  a  large  number 
of  peregrinating  prima  donnas  who,  armed 
with  the  lustre  and  renown  of  national  recog- 
nition, traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America  as  bearers  of  Oljrmplan  advice  from 
their  national  headquarters.  Tills  facile  no- 
tion of  Interchangeable  leadership  has  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  these  groups  and 
has  raised  the  Panthers  to  their  currently 
exalted  status  within  many  black  commu- 
nlUes. 

LAND  roa  BLACK  MAN 

There  Is.  to  be  sure,  a  national  platform 
consisting  of  ten  points,  among  which  are: 
land  (or  black  men.  exemption  (or  black  men 
from  military  service,  black  control  of  black 
communities  and  freedom  for  all  blacks  cur- 
rently held  In  state,  local  and  Pederal  jails. 

This  last  plank.  Jerry  James  explained,  was 
not  (or  the  purpose  of  turning  loose  convicted 
felons  but  rather  Is  related  to  another  plank 
which  states  that  black  men  accused  of 
crimes  have  the  right  to  be  judged  by  their 
black  peers.  The  underlying  theory  here  Is 
that  only  a  ghetto  resident  Is  cocn[>etent  to 
judge  the  circumstances  which  would  prompt 
a  black  man  to  commit  a  crime.  According 
to  Panther  analysis,  all  black  men  currently 
serving  time  are  Illegally  incarcerated. 

The  Issue  of  land  (or  black  men  Is  one 
which  the  Newark  Panthers,  at  least,  speak 
about  most  passionately.  Urban  renewal  Is 


characterized  by  the  Newark  Panthers  as 
"black  removal."  The  Interstate  highway  and 
the  construction  of  new  office  buildings  In 
former  areas  of  high  density  housing  are 
tangible  enemies  of  the  ghetto  resident. 

As  James  put  It.  "When  a  black  man  is 
thrown  out  of  his  house,  he  never  puts  his 
roots  down  again."  Urban  renewal  Is  perceived 
as  the  work  of  unresponsive  and  arrogant 
bureaucrats  who  cater  to  the  needs  of  large 
corporations,  affluent  suburban  motorists  and 
disciples  of  beautlflcatlon.  FVir  Jerry  James, 
the  new  high-rise  public  housing  units  lii 
Newark  are  "vertical  concentration  camps." 

Last  Dec.  19.  James  and  a  group  of  Pan- 
thers from  Newark  and  Orange  went  to 
Washington  to  protest  the  routing  of  Inter- 
state Highway  75  through  a  black  area  of 
Newark.  What  a  curlotu  thing  for  revolution- 
aries to  do.  to  protest  against  a  proposed 
highway!  Here  were  men  whose  public  utter- 
ances call  for  a  totally  restructured  society, 
a  socialist  economy  and  the  abolition  of  capi- 
talism. It  Is  difficult  to  visualize  Lenin  visit- 
ing the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Highways  In  St. 
Petersburg  to  protest  against  a  proposed 
highway  through  the  proletarian  quarters  of 
Moscow. 

James  would  explain  this  by  saying,  "We 
pursue  our  revolution  with  a  book  In  one 
hand  and  a  rlfie  In  the  other."  and  that  the 
Panthers  serve  an  educative  as  well  as  an 
agltatlve  function.  There  Is  more  to  It,  how- 
ever. 

Under  a  rather  fiamboyant  doctrinal  over- 
lay, there  Is  a  profoundly  reformist  nature 
In  the  Panthers  of  Newark.  It  Is  precisely 
their  fearsome  revolutionary  Image,  however, 
that  provides  the  Panthers  with  the  scare 
power  to  exert  leverage  upon  the  white  es- 
tablishment. 

THZ    CLENCHKO    FIST 

So  far,  at  least,  the  Newark  Panthers  have 
leaned  more  heavily  on  the  book  than  on  the 
rifle.  They  have  been  less  aggressor  than 
the  objects  of  aggression. 

Self-protection  Is  necessarily  a  passive  role. 
If  Mao  and  Castro  were  only  Interested  In 
protecting  the  Chinese  and  Cuban  peasants, 
they  would  still  be  In  the  caves  of  Yenan 
and  the  hills  of  Sierra  Maestra.  The  doctrine, 
symbolism  and  style  of  the  Panthers  are 
strongly  revolutionary.  The  black  beret,  the 
leather  Jacket  and  the  clenched  flat  salute 
all  point  to  a  cohesive,  dedicated  band  of 
black  Insurgents  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  system.  The  actual  record  of  the  Pan- 
thers Indicates  otherwise.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  violent  Incident  Involving  outsiders 
and  Panthers  that  has  stemmed  exclusively 
from  Panther  Initiative. 

The  random  acts  of  terror  directed  against 
New  York  policemen  last  summer  were  not 
traced  to  the  Panthers.  The  deaths  of  two 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Panthers  at 
UCLA  on  Jan.  17  were  part  of  an  Internal 
power  struggle  over  leadership  of  the  vocal 
and  articulate  black  student  groups  at  the 
university.  The  tragic  events  of  Cleveland 
last  summer  when  black  snipers  led  by  Fred 
Ahmed  Evans  fired  on  pKJllce  were  likewise 
not  precipitated  by  the  Panthers. 

The  decentralized  structure  of  the  Pan- 
thers makes  It  very  difficult  to  generalize 
about  them  as  a  national  party,  and  the 
Jersey  chapters  appear  to  differ  In  some  as- 
pects, both  In  style  and  behavior,  from  the 
West  Coast  groups. 

Doctrinal  leadership  and  propaganda  em- 
anate from  the  charter  chapters  on  the  West 
Coast,  especially  Oakland.  The  weekly  news- 
piaper.  the  Black  Panther,  comes  from  the 
Ministry  of  Information  In  San  Francisco. 
The  Newark  chapter  receives  It*  copies  of 
the  paper  by  air  from  California  and  dis- 
tributes them  locally.  The  newspaper  comes 
on  as  a  strident.  Inflammatory,  scatological, 
revolutionary  tabloid  which  Is  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  relatively  subdued,  polite,  al- 
most cordial  manner  that  the  Newark  and 
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orange  chapter  members  convey  In  person. 
In  relations  with  white  people,  thU  Is  the 
marked  difference  between  the  publication 
and  the  Panthers  in  person.  This  may,  how- 
ever, depend  on  who  the  whites  are. 
WHO  IB  A  RACisrr 

In  their  denunciation  of  the  existing  power 
structure,  the  Panthers  have  put  their  finger 
on  one  of  the  moat  crucial  components  of 
poUtlcs  In  "America:  the  corporate  nature  of 
political  power,  which  decrees  that  a  func- 
tional ethnic  or  economic  group  can  wield 
decisive  power  and.  Indeed,  veto  political  ac- 
tions by  virtue  of  Its  political  "clout"  within 
the  system.  Blacks  have  yet  to  appreciate 
their  own  power  and  have  been  excluded 
from  this  corporate  Interlocking  directorate 
of  American  pressure  and  veto  groups. 

One  of  the  standard  denunciations  of  the 
Panthers  Is  that  they  are  racist.  Panther 
Capt.  James,  however,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
deny  that  the  Panthers  were  racist;  that  they 
advocated  black  supremacy  or  In  any  way  re- 
garded black  men  as  morally  or  biologically 
superior  to  whites. 

"A  great  many  people,"  James  said,  "think 
that  the  Panthers  are  racist.  We  find  this 
belief  so  absurd.  Eldrldge  Cleaver  said,  we  do 
not  even  want  to  respond  to  such  a  charge. 
We  consistently  maintain  that  any  Panther 
who  Is  a  racist  or  Is  thought  to  be  one  Is 
immediately  expelled  from  the  party.  We  are 
an  army  of  liberation  for  blacks,  but  in  the 
process  we  Intend  to  liberate  the  poor  whites 
as  well." 

WHmC    STODKNTS    AS    ALLIES 

As  for  the  white  student  radicals,  the 
Panthers  see  them  as  important  tactical  al- 
lies. A  cynical  reading  of  this  view  is  that  the 
Panthers  regard  white  student  radicals  as 
tools,  rather  than  equal  collaborators,  James 
does  say  that  "whites  can  go  places  that 
blacks  cannot.  If  they  (the  white  student 
radicals)  can  do  this  and  teach  the  people 
or  at  least  begin  the  process  of  making  them 
aware  of  their  plight,  we  can  finish  the 
job." 

The  partnership  aspects  of  a  black  mlll- 
tant-whlte  militant  combination,  however, 
are  even  more  strongly  stressed  by  James. 

"All  through  history,  black  men  in  Amer- 
ica have  assumed  that  all  whites  are  enemies. 
Now,  however,  we  find  that  white  college 
radicals  are  our  allies  with  whom  we  can 
fight  the  revolution  together.  We  will  get 
black  power  for  our  people;  they  will  get 
white  power  for  their  people." 

As  an  example  of  a  black  racist  organiza- 
tion. James  points  to  the  Black  Muslims. 
The  Newark  Panthers  are  proud  of  the  de- 
fections from  the  Muslims  to  the  Panthers. 
One  of  James's  aides  is  Lt.  Shabazz,  a  former 
Muslim. 

The  Panthers  espouse  none  of  the  religious 
doctrines  which  characterize  the  Muslims. 
Both  groups  do  put  a  premium  on  self- 
defense:  the  Muslims  on  Judo  and  karate 
and  the  Panthers  on  marksmanship.  James 
would  probably  say  that  karate  Is  not  much 
use  against  a  man  with  a  machine  gun. 

The  two  groups  have  In  common  a  highly 
moralistic,  almost  puritanical  code  of  be- 
havior. Some  of  the  ten  rules  of  conduct  for 
the  Panthers  are: 

No  party  member  can  have  narcotics  or 
"weed"  In  his  possession  while  doing  party 
work. 

Any  party  member  found  shooting  nar- 
cotics will  be  expelled  from  the  party. 

No  member  can  be  drunk  while  doing  party 
work. 

There  are  also  prohibitions  against  theft 
and  against  pointing  weapons  at  anyone  but 
the  enemy. 

One  thing  that  Is  very  striking  about  the 
Panther  group  in  Newark  and  Orange  is  that 
women  play  a  clearly  marginal  role.  The  "sla- 


ters," as  they  are  called,  do  have  the  simu- 
lated military  rank  carried  by  the  men,  but 
they  are  manifestly  the  support  unit  in  this 
black  army. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  Includes  only  one  woman,  Kath- 
leen Cleaver,  the  wife  of  the  novelist  and 
Minister  of  Information,  Eldrldge  Cleaver. 

The  attractive  young  black  women  in  the 
Newark-Orange  group  were  clearly  not  as 
serlotis  or  as  dedicated  as  the  men.  James 
was  careful  to  post  a  man  with  the  women 
when  they  were  talking  to  outsiders  lest  the 
women  fall  to  describe  properly  the  goals 
and  nature  of  the  i>arty. 

Despite  Its  display  of  party  paraphernalia 
and  invocation  of  Panther  symbols,  the 
"ladles'  auxiliary"  Is  clearly  not  central  to 
the  operation  of  the  group.  It  Is  a  man's 
movement  and  one  of  its  unspoken  but  sa- 
lient features  is  the  establishment  of  the 
primacy  of  the  black  male  in  the  context  of 
a  revolutionary  movement. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  Panthers 
are  a  growing  movement.  They  are  receiving 
considerable  attention  and  support  from  the 
young  black  men  and  women  of  the  ghettos. 
They  have  prospered  and  expanded  at  the 
expense  of  SNCC,  CORE  and  the  Black  Mus- 
lims. The  former  group  has  In  fact  been 
merged  with  the  Panthers  at  the  Invitation 
of  Stokely  Carmlchael,  who  Is  himself  a  Pan- 
ther now. 

Second,  and  this  may  be  applicable  only 
to  the  North  Jersey  groups,  they  are  neither 
as  menacing,  revolutionary  nor  aggressive  as 
most  whites  think.  They  are  victims,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  very  success  of  the 
Image  they  hoped  to  create. 

WHAT'S  IN   A   NAME? 

It  Is  difficult  for  any  group  calling  Itself 
the  Black  Panthers  to  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  anything  but  dogmatically  racist, 
singularly  revolutionary  and  uncompromis- 
ingly violent.  This  Impression  has  created 
the  desired  amount  of  fear  but  It  has  also 
caused  them  to  be  set  upon  more  unjustly 
and  gratuitously  than  If  they  had  called 
themselves,  say,  the  "Black  Lemmings"  or 
the  "Black  Chipmunks."  But  what  they  lose 
In  public  relations  with  a  largely  hostile  or 
fearful  white  community,  they  gain  In  the 
kind  of  "scare  value"  that  can  wrest  con- 
cessions from  the  hated  establishment. 

An  equally  Important  gain  is  in  the  respect 
and  admiration  they  garner  among  blacks. 
That  a  black  man  can  be  a  panther — a  fear- 
less, stalking  hunter  of  lesser  animals — Is 
similar  in  many  ways  to  the  image  of  the 
Israeli  as  a  soldier  or  an  Irishman  as  a  cop. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  last  becoming  first.  For 
the  black  man,  it  Is  transition  from  suppli- 
cant to  stalwart;  from  peon  to  paladin.  How 
sweet  It  Is,  after  centuries  of  being  ridiculed 
and  scorned  as  a  bumbling,  feckless  object 
of  pity,  to  be  the  object  of  fear  and  dread. 

It  might  be  Inferred  that  this  public  Image 
of  the  Panthers  as  \inalloyed  militants  inter- 
feres, to  a  degree,  with  their  efforts  aimed 
at  changes  within  the  system;  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  them  to  present  themselves 
a*  "responsible  spokesmen"  of  the  black 
community.  But  this  Is  precisely  the  Image 
the  Panthers  hope  to  achieve,  for  they  see 
their  role  as  "Irresponsible  spokesmen"  as 
an  Infinitely  more  productive  approach.  That 
the  Panthers  prefer  to  use  threats  and  men- 
acing gestures  Is  less  a  commentary  on 
black  extremism  than  it  Is  on  the  unrespon- 
siveness of  whites. 

This  brings  up  a  third  characteristic  which 
again  may  be  peculiar  to  the  Newark-Orange 
group,  and  that  Is  the  strongly  reformist, 
system-oriented  posture  which  characterizes 
the  Panthers  as  an  operational  rather  than 
ideological  group. 

The  Panthers  do  not  seem  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  planning  the  precise  configura- 


tions of  a  postrevolutlonary  society.  In  the 
Newark-Orange  group,  at  any  rate,  there  was 
disagreement  over  precisely  what  revolu- 
tionary model  the  Panthers  followed.  James 
said  the  Chinese.  Capt.  Lou.  who  had  spent 
several  years  In  North  Africa,  said  the  Al- 
gerian, and  Lt.  Shabazz  said  the  Cuban. 

Both  the  revolutionary  paradigm  and  the 
tactical  requirements  leading  up  to  It  seem 
to  have  been  left  deliberately  vague.  Revo- 
lutionary planning  Is  apparently  less  Im- 
portant than  the  projection  of  a  revolution- 
ary Image  and  style. 

If  the  Panthers  are  not  presently  dedi- 
cated to  the  total  overthrow  of  the  system, 
why  do  they  employ  revolutionary  symbols? 

The  answer  probably  lies  In  the  fact  that 
low-keyed  deferential  appeals  by  old-style, 
middle-class  black  groups  are  seen  as  falling 
to  win  the  substantial,  tangible  benefits  pro- 
duced by  violence.  Fearful  of  black  Hots,  the 
white  community  has  proven  considerably 
more  tractable  than  it  was  when  peUtlons, 
boycotts  and  sit-ins  were  used  to  articulate 
black  Interests. 

When  James  talks  about  the  book  and  the 
rlfie,  he  appears  to  be  offering  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two.  But  these  Panthers  with  their 
power  to  frighten  and  enlighten  have  dis- 
covered that  the  book  will  receive  greater 
attention  when  the  rifle  is  in  plain  view. 

THE    PRICE    OP    RESTRAINT 

The  second  question  relevant  to  the  thesis 
of  the  reformist  Panthers  is  whether  or  not 
they  win  continue  to  operate  within  the  sys- 
tem. The  response  to  this  Is  that  they  will 
exhibit  restraint  If  the  system  is  able  to 
process  black  demands  In  a  reasonably  effec- 
tive fashion,  particularly  in  law  enforcement, 
urban  renewal,  education  and  welfare. 

The  third  question  Is  whether  they  will 
continue  to  seek  common  cause  with  certain 
sections  of  the  white  community,  notably 
the  campus  militants.  A  partial  answer  was 
provided  by  James  when  he  exhorted  the 
students  not  to  change:  to  maintain  their 
radical  views  and  carry  them  on  after  col- 
lege and  pass  them  on  to  future  university 
students.  The  white  militant  students  are 
the  Panthers'  only  link  to  white  society.  As 
long  as  these  student  groups  exist,  the  Pan- 
thers win  probably  trust  them  and  cooperate 
virlth  them.  The  most  successful  Panther 
chapters  are  those  with  easy  access  to  large 
universities  with  substantial  numbers  of 
white  student  radicals. 

IF  DESPAIR  SETS  IN 

The  last  question  Is  what  the  Panthers  will 
do  if  they  give  up  on  the  system  as  unrespon- 
sive, unsympathetic  and  obdurate. 

There  are  several  models  for  the  Panthers 
to  follow  If  despair  sets  In.  They  can  go  the 
way  of  the  Evans  group  In  Cleveland,  engag- 
ing in  hopeless  random  acts  of  violence  and 
terror  with  predictably  tragic  consequences, 
given  the  asymmetry  of  strength  between 
them  and  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  They 
can  indulge  In  revolutionary  cabals  and  con- 
spiracies Uke  RAM  (the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement),  which  aUegedly  seeks  to  assas- 
sinate systematically  moderate  black  leaders, 
or  they  can  opt  out  altogether  like  Robert 
WUllams  and  his  Republic  of  New  Africa. 

One  fact  does  emerge  from  this  assessment 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party;  they  are  neither 
the  most  extreme,  the  most  potentially  de- 
structive nor  the  most  negative  force  to 
emerge  from  the  hopelessness  and  squalor  of 
America's  black  ghettos. 

If  white  Americans  dig  In  their  heels  and 
attempt  to  turn  back  the  clock,  black  organi- 
zations will  arise  that  will  make  white  peo- 
ple long  for  the  day  when  the  angry,  artlc- 
tUate  Black  Panthers  acted  as  spokesmen  for 
black  people. 

This  was  stated  most  eloquently  by  James 
as  he  sat  In  his  apartment  on  the  day  he  was 
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rale«Md  from  Hudson  County  J»ll.  AcroM  hi» 
Up  wu  a  lO-shot.  pump  kctlon  Remington 
rifle.  "There  *re  madmen  in  the  ghetto,"  he 
Mid.  "men  who  will  kill  any  white  on  any 
pretext,  and  they're  waiting  for  me  to  fall. 
They  may  even  hurry  the  proceae  by  killing 
me.  You  can't  deal  with  theee  people  Next  to 
them,  the  Panther*  come  olT  looking  like 
moderates." 

PREVAILINO   WAGES   FOR   MOTION 
PICTURE  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  CaWomla  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  correct  a  glaring  omission  in 
the  pattern  of  prevailing  wage  statutes 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  pertaining  to  employees  working 
on  Government  contracts  by  extending 
similar  protection  to  workers  engaged  in 
the  production  auid  processing  of  motion 
picture' fHms  by  private  contractors  for 
Federal  Bfepartments  and  agencies. 

The  American  motion  picture  industry 
represents  an  Important  segment  of  the 
national  economy  in  the  United  States, 
employing  several  hundred  thousand 
workers  in  Its  various  branches.  Nearly 
45,000  well-trained,  highly  skilled  and 
specialized  craftsmen,  technicians,  pro- 
fessional employees  and  related  or  sup- 
porting persormel  are  directly  Involved 
in  film  production  activities. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  almost  every  significant  film-pro- 
ducing country  of  the  world  subsidizes 
the  domestic  production  of  motion  pic- 
tures within  its  borders  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  superior  wage  rates  and 
favorable  conditions  of  employment  that 
prevail  for  American  film  production  em- 
ployees have  been  successfully  achieved 
without  Government  subsidies  through 
many  decades  of  strike-free  good  faith 
collective  bargaining.  In  recent  years, 
the  economic  stability  of  our  domestic 
motion  picture  Industry  has  been  jeop- 
ardized because  of  so-called  runaway 
foreign  film  production  by  American  pro- 
ducers in  other  countries  overseas  where 
the  advantages  of  cheaper  labor  costs 
and  cash  subsidies  or  other  forms  of 
State  aid  are  available.  At  the  time  time, 
the  leverage  of  the  Federal  Government's 
immense  purchasing  power  to  affect  film 
production  and  processing  locally  has 
created  an  additional  handicap  to  the 
maintenance  of  fair  labor  standards  in 
this  field.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
annually  in  this  country  to  make  films 
for  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  with  contractors  who  com- 
pete imfairly  for  such  Government  busi- 
ness by  paying  substandard  wages  and 
denying  the  usual  fringe  benefits,  such 
as  health  and  welfare  and  pensions,  to 
their  employees. 

Ever  since  the  1930's.  the  passage  of 
laws  discouraging  substandard  labor  con- 
ditions as  an  element  in  competition 
among  business  enterprises  seeking  to 
obtain  Goveriunent  contracts  has  been 
on  integral  part  of  our  national  economic 
policy.  The  first  major  prevailing  wage 


legislation  for  Government  contractors 
was  initiated  back  in  1931  when  the  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  That 
legislation  provided  prevailing  wage  pro- 
tection for  the  public  works  employees 
whose  hours  of  labor  had  long  been  reg- 
ulated by  the  so-called  8-hour  law  made 
up  of  sUtutes  enacted  in  1892  and  1912 
and  amended  in  1913  and  1917.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  itself  was  amended  in 
1964  to  prescribe  fringe  benefits  also 
for  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
Federal  public  works  construction  con- 
tracts. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act.  enacted  5  years  after  Davis-Bacon, 
on  June  30,  1936.  represents  the  broad- 
est exercise  of  congressional  power  In 
this  field.  Walsh-Healey  prescribed  pre- 
vailing wages,  overtime  pay  and  other 
labor  standards  for  employees  working 
on  all  Government  contracts  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  manufacturing  or  furnish- 
ing of  materials,  supplies,  articles  or 
equipment. 

Following  the  development  of  appro- 
priate machinery  and  procedures  within 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  make 
reasonable  determinations  of  prevailing 
minimum  wage  rates  for  specific  classes 
of  work  in  given  localities  and  to  enforce 
these  and  other  labor  standards  pre- 
scribed by  Davis-Bacon  and  Walsh- 
Healey.  various  other  Federal  laws  regu- 
lating employment  conditions  for  em- 
ployees working  on  projects  performed 
for  or  financed  by  the  VS.  Government 
were  adopted  during  the  1960's. 

The  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act.  as  title  I  of  the  Work  Hours  Act 
of  1962  Is  known,  established  weekly  as 
well  as  dally  overtime  pay  requirements 
for  laborers  and  mechanics  on  Federal 
public  works  and  on  work  financed  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  McNamara-OHara  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  fixed  prevailing  mini- 
mum wage  rate  and  fringe  benefit  re- 
quirements for  craftsmen,  manual  labor- 
ers, guards,  watchmen,  and  supervisors 
in  positions  having  predominantly  trade, 
craft,  or  laboring  experience  who  are 
engaged  In  work  under  Government  con- 
tracts to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies. 

The  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  applied 
this  same  prevailing  wage  principle  to 
projects  of  productions  assisted  by 
grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  Under  section  5(k)  of  that  act, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  empowered  to 
establish  minimum  compensation  and 
other  specified  labor  standards  for  pro- 
fessional performers  and  related  or  sup- 
porting professional  persoimel  employed 
on  such  assisted  projects  or  productions. 
Laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
assisted  construction  projects  are  af- 
forded the  protection  of  Davis-Bacon 
prevailing  minimum  wage  rates  and 
fringe  benefits  imder  section  5(1)  of  that 
act. 

My  bill,  which  seeks  to  accomplish 
much  the  same  purpose  as  H.R.  3849  in- 
troduced on  January  16,  1969.  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California,  the 


Honorable  Charles  H.  Wilson,  would 
provide  that  prevailing  minimum  wage 
rates  and  fringe  benefits  for  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  performance  of  any  con- 
tract or  subcontract  entered  into  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  produc- 
tion or  processing  of  motion  picture  films 
shall  be  determined  and  enforced  by  the 
Labor  Department  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  service  employees  under  the  Mc- 
Namara-O'Hara  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965.  Since  the  protection  of  prevailing 
wage  legislation  is  already  enjoyed  by  so 
many  other  types  of  employees  working 
on  Government  contracts  it  should  be 
extended  to  American  film  workers  mak- 
ing motion  picture  films  which  are  such 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  conduct  of  govern- 
mental functions  In  the  field  of  mass 
communications. 


LEADERSHIP  OP  AMERICAN  AIR- 
CRAFT INDUSTRY  THREATENED 
FROM  ABROAD 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  congrat- 
ulations today  go  to  the  consortium  of 
British  and  French  which  successfully 
fiew  their  supersonic  transport  this  past 
weekend.  This  achievement  came  after 
many  serious  problems  were  overcome, 
but  dedication  to  a  program  resulted  in 
success  and  constituted,  I  might  add.  a 
new  threat  to  the  leadership  in  aircraft 
production  now  held  by  American  in- 
dustry. 

Likewise  there  is  additional  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  Soviet  Union 
which  test  fiew  Its  SST  last  December 
and,  for  all  appearances.  Is  determined 
to  become  a  strong  competitor  in  build- 
ing airplanes  for  the  world's  market. 

This,  more  than  ever,  demands  that 
we  in  the  United  States  dedicate  our- 
selves to  this  program  so  as  to  protect 
the  prestige  and  excellence  which  now 
belong  to  the  U.S.  aircraft  industry.  The 
future  of  the  extensive  lead  the  United 
States  has  today  in  aircraft  transport 
production  is  at  stake,  sis  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Boeing  Co.,  today 
has  122  orders  for  the  American  version 
of  the  SST  as  compared  to  about  70  for 
the  British-French  Concorde.  This  clear- 
ly Indicates  the  faith  the  world's  airlines 
have  in  American  aircraft,  but  we  are 
faced  with  the  loss  of  these  orders  If  we 
do  not  dedicate  ourselves  to  continued 
orderly  development  of  the  American 
SST.  I  should  add  that  58  of  these  orders 
for  the  U.S.  SST  are  from  foreign  air- 
lines. 

I  sincerely  trust  the  administration, 
after  their  careful  review  of  the  SST 
program,  will  call  for  the  continuation 
of  the  prototype  development,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  vital  pro- 
gram which  Is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  aircraft  prestige,  vital 
to  our  balance  of  payments,  important 
to  American  labor  to  whom  it  will  mean 
many  thousands  of  jobs,  and  paramount 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  from 
a  military  application  point  of  view. 


AN     IRREGULARITY     UNDER     THE 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT 

(Mr  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,       ^  .,^„ 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
Members  of  the  House  have  debated  the 
propriety  of  a  number  of  the  mandatory 
census  quesUons,  this  especially  in  Ught 
of  the  revelation  that  the  Census  Bureau 
and  other  departments  of  Government 
sell  unpublished  materials  for  commer- 
cial interests. 

Here  on  the  Hill  we  also  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  business.  Under 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  every  candi- 
date every  party,  must  file  a  list  of  con- 
tributors as  weU  as  a  list  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  during  the  political  cam- 
paign. These  records  are  on  file.  Now  we 
have  enterprising  entrepreneurs  sending 
people  to  the  Hill,  to  the  record  offices, 
copying  the  names  of  the  contributors 
and  selling  these  lists  to  soUcitors  for 
commercial  piuuoses. 

These  records  are  a  matter  of  corrupt 
practice  review  and  congressional  ethics. 
These  reports  should  be  open  to  the  pub- 
Uc  completely  open  to  the  public,  for  the 
puiposes  of  checking  on  the  ethics  of 
politics,  but  its  use  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is  wrong.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  void  that  practice.  Mr.  Speaker. 


During  the  past  year  it  was  displayed 
in  eight  other  shopping  centers  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  exhibit  was 
viewed  by  more  than  I'/a  million  shop- 
pers. Mr.  Shargel  said  that  the  Law  Ob- 
servance Committee  is  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  promote  respect  for  law 
and  those  who  enforce  it.  He  said  there 
are  definite  indications  that  the  exhibit 
serves  to  enhance  the  morale  and  stature 
of  the  law  enforcement  community,  and 
has  been  a  vehicle  which  promotes  pub- 
lic cooperation  with  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Participating  exhibitors  include  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  Department  of  Justice, 
Intelligence,  and  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Fireai-ms  Division  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
U.S.  Customs,  Secret  Service,  Postal  In- 
spection Service.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, and  State  and  local  police. 

The  Law  Observance  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  also  spon- 
sors radio  and  television  messages  by 
government  officials,  community  leaders, 
athletes,  and  entertainment  personalities 
urging  respect  for  law  and  law  enforce- 
ment. It  also  conducts  youth  projects  and 
coordination  conferences  for  law-en- 
forcement officials,  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary, prosecutors,  and  correction  and 
probation  personnel,  and  educators. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EXHIBIT 


(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  observe  that  with  respect  to  law  and 
order,  many  criticize;  however,  few  are 
able  to  recommend  constructive  sugges- 
tions or  measures  to  encourage  respecta- 
bility and  rapport  between  citizen  and 
police  officer. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation has  taken  positive,  tangible 
steps  to  implement  such  relationships  by 
sponsoring  a  law  enforcement  exhibit. 
The  Law  Observance  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  and  Its  chair- 
man. Mr.  Harry  D.  Shargel.  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  outstanding  work. 
I  am  confident  the  following  informa- 
tion relative  to  this  subject  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  concerned.  If  the  opportunity 
of  taking  advantage  of  viewing  this  ex- 
hibit presents  itself,  I  cannot  encour- 
age your  patronage  strongly  enough: 

A  law  enforcement  exhibit  first  dis- 
played in  the  Philadelphia  area  on 
February  22,  1968,  has  now,  1  year  later, 
been  scheduled  for  display  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  during  tWs  calendar  year. 
The  exhibit  is  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Bar  Association's  Law  Observance  Com- 
mittee. 

According  to  the  committee  chairman, 
Harry  D.  Shargel,  the  exhibit  was  first 
displayed  in  the  Plymouth  Meeting  Hall, 
in  Pennsylvania  on  February  22,  1968.  It 
was  later  placed  on  display  in  the  Cherry 
Hill  Mall  in  New  Jersey. 


EXTENT  OF  INVOLVEMENT  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  EDU- 
CATION 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  just 
been  given  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  a  special  order  later  in  the  day, 
I  just  want  to  let  the  Members  know  the 
subject  of  those  remarks  has  to  do  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  involved  in  education. 

As  we  begin  our  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, I  thought  it  very  appropriate  that 
we  have  in  one  place  the  tables  of  the 
actual  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  estimates  for  1969,  and  the  projected 
figures  for  1970  in  the  field  of  education'. 
Here  we  will  have  in  one  place  embodied 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks  all  of  the 
activities  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  part  in  the  area  of  education. 
This  is  a  good  compilation  for  your  own 
personal  reference  in  the  future. 


EQUITABLE  SYSTEM  FOR  FIXING 
AND  ADJUSTING  RATES  OF  COM- 
PENSATION OF  WAGE  BOARD 
EMPLOYEES 


(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) „       , 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


have  today  Introduced  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Prevailing  Wage  Rate  Determination 
Act  of  1969. "  whose  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  compensation  of 
wage  board  employees. 

Because  the  number  of  wage  board 
employees  exceeds  765,000,  this  bill  is  of 
vital  concern  to  one-fourth  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
directly  affects  their  wages,  their  own 
individual  rights  and  obligations  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  obligations  of  their 
union  representatives  who  are  bargain- 
ing for  them  and  who  represent  them 
on  the  various  wage  board  committees 
established  by  this  bUl. 

Basically,  my  bill  is  intended  to  bring 
order  and  system  out  of  the  chaotic  sit- 
uation which  now  exists  in  the  Federal 
Government's  procedures  for  fixing  the 
rates  of  pay  of  employees  working  under 
the  so-called  prevailing  wage  rate  sys- 
tem. The  information  which  I  have  been 
receiving  for  some  time  showed  such  a 
great  discrepancy  between  rates  of  pay 
for  wage  board  employees  performing 
the  identical  functions  and  working  in 
the  same  community  that  I  found  that 
the  presumption  of  serious  Inequity  and 
Injustice  could  not  be  excluded. 

This  bill  would  reduce  such  a  possi- 
bility of  inequity. 

While  remedying  abuses,  the  bill  will 
preserve,  nonetheless,  the  concept  and 
procedures  of  the  "prevailing  wage"  sys- 
tem. It  thus  is  not  a  modification  of  the 
wage  board  system  itself  but  simply  a 
measure  to  eliminate  injustice  and  in- 
equity by  providing  new  mechanisms  to 
establish  basic  regulations,  to  conduct 
wage  surveys,  and  to  adjudicate  or  arbi- 
trate differences. 

The  most  important  single  improve- 
ment in  my  bill  over  the  present  ar- 
rangement Is  that  it  will  give  a  statu- 
tory foundation  to  improved  procedures 
for  wage  board  rate  determinations. 
The  principal  Instrumentality  provided 
by  the  bill  to  assure  that  such  a  policy 
is  pursued  is  a  newly  created  "standing 
committee"  within  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Policy  Committee. 

Composed  of  11  members,  the  Nation- 
al Wage  Policy  Committee  will  have  as 
its  Chairman  a  person  who  shall  be 
from  outside  the  Federal  service  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  directly  by  the 
President  and  shall  hold  no  other  office 
in  the  Federal  service  during  his  tenure 
as  Chairman. 

To  assure  that  the  Chairman  is  ob- 
jective, my  bill  provides  that  he  will 
serve  exclusively  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  that 
his  compensation  will  be  $75  for  each 
day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Policy 
Committee. 

In  addition,  the  Policy  Committee  will 
have  five  Federal  employee  imlon  rep- 
resentatives and  five  management  repre- 
sentatives. , 
The  Federal  employee  imion  repre-  > 
sentatlves  will  be  appointed  as  follows: 
Two  by  the  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO;  and  one  each  appointed  respec- 
tively by  the  president  of  the  FederaL 
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employee  tinlon  repreaentlng  the  first 
largest,  the  second  largest,  and  the  third 
largest  number  of  Federal  employees 
subject  to  this  act. 

The  five  employer  representatives 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  National  Wage 
Policy  Committee  as  follows: 

Two  management  representatives  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  on  a  rotational  basis  for  a 
period  of  2  years  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force; 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be  «)- 
pointed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans'Affairs; 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission:  and 

One  management  representative  will 
be  appointed,  on  a  rotational  basis  for  a 
period*  <if  2  years,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  Federal 
agencies  which  are  leading  employers  of 
employees  subject  to  this  act. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Policy  Committee,  my  bill 
will  require  each  Federal  department  or 
independent  agency  designated  by  the 
National  Wage  Policy  Committee  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  wage  committee,  com- 
posed of  five  members.  The  role  of  the 
agency  wage  committee  will  be  to  as- 
sure the  Implementation  within  the 
agency  of  the  wage  surveys  through  the 
functioning  of  the  local  wage  survey 
committees. 

A  most  important  feature  of  my  bill  is 
the  inclusion  imder  its  wage  rate  system 
of  all  employees  who  are  now  paid  from 
so-called  nonappropriated  fimds.  These 
employees  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered outsiders  to  the  wage  board,  or 
prevailing  wage  rate,  system.  They  will 
be  assured  equity  and  justice  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  receiving  their 
pay  from  appropriated  funds.  Certainly, 
it  is  improper  that  an  employee  should 
receive  less  money  for  his  work  simply 
because  his  employer  or  manager  draws 
his  checks  on  a  different  bank  accoxmt. 

As  with  all  legislation.  I  realize  that 
this  bill  may  emerge  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  when  It  is  finally  en- 
acted. However,  on  the  basis  of  my  ex- 
perience, I  am  sure  that  the  final  statute 
will  not  be  very  much  different  in  its 
essentials  than  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced today. 


MYTHS  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

(Mr.  PINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
convocation  ceremony  which  opened  the 
second  semester  at  140-year-old  Illinois 
College.  Jacksonville,  HI.,  the  Institu- 
tion's president.  Dr.  L.  Vernon  Caine,  re- 
viewed today's  campus  scene  in  the 
United  States  and  exposed  some  myths 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  student  rebellion. 

Here  Is  an  abbreviated  version  of  Dr. 


Caine's  address,  a  statement  I  believe  to 
be  a  sound  appraisal  of  the  difficulties 
and  opportimltles  In  higher  education: 

STOoaNTs  Am*  Rksponsiblx 
(Addreu  given  at  opening  convocation  for 

8«cond  semester,  February  10.  1948  by  L. 

Vernon  Calne) 

We  live  in  times  of  both  greatness  and 
tragedy.  Only  six  weeks  ago  men  for  the  first 
time  moved  out  of  the  .vast  sfMces  where  the 
pull  of  earth's  gravity  Is  strongest  Into  the 
greater  pull  of  another  heavenly  body,  the 
moon.  Three  men  orbited  the  moon  ten 
times,  then  fired  acceleration  rockets  and 
launched  themselves  back  on  the  340.000  mile 
voyage  through  space  to  a  firy  re-entry  Into 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  In  six  days  they 
traveled  half  a  million  miles.  Nothing  like 
this  ever  happened  before  In  the  history  of 
mankind. 

It  was  less  than  eight  years  ago  that  Yuri 
Oagarln  of  the  Soviet  Union  became  the  first 
sp«u:em*n.  He  was  launched  from  Siberia  for 
one  trip  around  the  earth.  I  recall  seeing  him 
In  England  the  following  svunmer,  a  blond, 
fine  looking  man,  who  might  well  have  been 
a  college  senior.  Something  like  two  years 
ago  be  was  killed  In  an  automobile  accident, 
and  last  summer  I  stood  at  the  Kremlin  wall 
and  saw  the  engraved  stone  which  abelters 
the  ashes  of  the  first  man  to  orbit  the  earth. 
Now  his  epoch-making  filght  seema  tame. 

This  Is  but  one  of  man's  recent  breath- 
taking advances.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
great  crlppler.  polio,  was  conquered.  Had  It 
not  been  so.  some  of  you  would  be  dead  or 
crippled.  It  was  in  our  day.  to  be  exact  only 
year  before  last,  that  the  first  heart  trans- 
plant took  place.  When  we  recall  that  It  was 
only  about  100  years  ago  that  any  physician 
dared  open  the  body  cavity,  we  can  see  how 
far  medical  progress  has  come. 

But  there  Is  also  tragedy  In  our  day.  Crime 
Is  Increasing  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that 
there  are  areas  In  most  of  our  major  cities 
where  people  dare  not  go  at  night.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  war  In  Vietnam  which  nobody 
llkea  and  which  piles  tragedy  upon  tragedy. 
In  the  Middle  East  hatred  seethes,  and  that 
world  Is  on  the  brink  of  war.  There  are  more 
military  dictators  in  South  America  than 
there  have  been  In  a  long  time.  The  world  Is 
not  safe  for  democracy,  and  In  spite  of  com- 
munication satellites,  greater  literacy,  rapid 
universal  air  service,  and  all  the  other  trap- 
pings of  scientific  achievement,  human  free- 
dom Is  suppressed  In  many  areas  of  the  world 
and  leads  a  precarious  existence  in  other 
places. 

While  all  these  problems  are  the  concern 
of  the  educated  community,  there  Is  another 
baffling  problem  that  faces  the  world,  and 
particularly  America.  The  dream  of  educa- 
tion as  the  panacea  of  the  Ills  of  society  Is 
proving  to  be  a  nightmare.  The  centers  of 
learning  have  all  too  often  become  centers 
of  disorder  and  the  attitudes  of  young  peo- 
ple have  become  dangerously  volatile.  It  Is 
hard  for  older  people  to  understand  students 
refusing  to  go  to  high  school  or  college 
classes  unless  certain  demands  are  met.  Of- 
tentimes these  students  act  as  if  they  were 
doing  someone  a  favor  by  getting  an  educa- 
tion rather  than  taking  advantage  of  a  great 
opportunity. 

I  am  personally  very  much  disturbed  by 
the  change  In  the  public  attitude  towards 
young  men  and  women  who  are  going  to  col- 
lege. It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  to  be 
a  college  student  was  all  one  needed  as  a 
character  reference.  Not  so  today.  There  was 
a  day  when  If  one  advertised  himself  as  a 
college  student  he  could  sell  magazine  sub- 
scriptions to  even  those  who  did  not  want 
any  because  the  public  wanted  to  help  col- 
lege students.  But  things  are  no  longer  this 
way.  Because  of  the  excesses  of  unthinking 
and  sometimes   maladjusted   students,   the 


public  attitude  la  tending  toward  the  belief 
that  students  are  spoiled  brats  who  are  un- 
grateful, disorderly,  and  often  dirty  and  Im- 
moral. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  a  black  tie 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  new  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Two  thousand 
people  assembled  In  the  Conrad  Hilton  Inter- 
national Ball  Room.  At  the  head  table  were 
such  former  presidents  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  Klmpton  of  Standard  Oil,  Robert 
Hutcblns,  and  Oeorge  Beadle,  the  Nobel 
Prize  Winner.  The  chief  speaker  was  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  head  of  the  Pord  Foundation, 
formerly  one  of  President  Kennedy's  chief 
advisers.  At  about  five-minute  Intervals,  a 
long-haired,  bearded  young  man  or  a  girl  ab- 
surdly clad,  students,  all  who  had  Infiltrated 
the  dinner,  would  jump  to  his  feet  and  chant 
slogans  or  begin  a  tirade  of  some  sort.  The 
student  then  would  break  for  the  exit  or  be 
hustled  out.  Five  minutes  later  another  one 
would  take  up  the  same  act.  These  planned 
disturbances  went  on  all  evening.  In  this 
distinguished  company  at  an  occasion  of 
significance  these  college  students  had  no 
sense  of  decency  or  appropriateness.  What  do 
you  suppose  the  2,000  guests  who  were  the 
leading  men  and  women  In  business,  arts, 
education,  science,  religion,  and  all  the  other 
aspects  of  life  thought  of  college  students 
after  such  a  demonstration?  None  of  you 
would  engage  In  such  outrageous  conduct, 
but  all  too  often  all  college  students  are 
judged  by  extremists  such  as  these.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  public  believes 
that  odd  balls  and  disrupters  are  much  more 
numerous  than  they  really  are  has  to  do  with 
the  way  some  students  dress,  and  especially 
about  hair  styles  and  beards.  As  a  thwarted 
producer  of  hair,  this  subject  Interests  me.  I 
am  utterly  amazed  at  the  vicious  attitude 
that  many  older  people  have  towards  those 
who  grow  beards  or  fall  to  visit  a  barber,  or 
by  other  means  dress  for  dissent.  I  use  beards 
as  a  symbol  of  off-beat  dress.  I  think  of  the 
extra  hair  as  an  attempt  to  be  different  but 
really  of  small  consequence,  but  anything 
that  excites  as  many  mature  and  rational 
people  as  this  does  deserve  some  considera- 
tion. 

I  was  guest  at  a  dinner  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  a  year  ago.  The  host  at  my  table 
was  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 
Some  of  the  visitors  mentioned  the  unkempt 
appearance  of  a  number  of  students  around 
the  university.  The  Dean  responded  by  telling 
about  a  senior  in  the  Engineering  School  the 
spring  before  who  was  looking  for  employ- 
ment after  graduation.  This  young  man,  with 
furry  hair,  a  great  beard,  and  a  totally  un- 
kempt appearance,  stuck  his  head  In  the  of- 
fice door  Just  before  It  was  to  close  for  the 
evening  and  asked  a  company  recniiter.  "May 
I  have  an  Interview  with  you  tomorrow?" 
The  recruiter  replied,  "Yes,  come  In  some- 
time In  the  morning."  To  the  surprise  of  the 
recriUter,  when  the  young  man  came  In,  he 
had  a  haircut  and  a  shave.  He  had  on  a  good 
suit,  a  white  shirt,  and  tie.  The  recruiter 
said,  "You  didn't  look  that  way  yesterday. 
What  made  you  change?"  The  senior  replied, 
"Nobody  with  any  sense  would  hire  me  If  I 
looked  the  way  I  did  yesterday,  and  I  know 
you  wouldn't." 

There  Is  nothing  the  matter  with  beards 
or  long  hair.  Custer  had  long  hair.  Jonatlian 
Baldwin  Turner  and  the  Yale  Band  had 
beards,  and  so  did  John  Calvin,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Smith  Brothers  who  made  those  cough 
drops,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  If  some  of 
the  bearded  ones  of  today  had  lived  back  In 
those  days,  they  would  have  been  clean 
shaven  and  had  haircuts  so  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous. I  suspect  the  point  for  those  who 
have  such  dlstate  for  the  hairy  ones  Is  that 
they  regard  this  as  the  garb  of  rebellion. 
Public  opinion  Is  such  that  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  senior  man  with  more  than  ills 
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share  of  hair  or  a  girl  who  was  absurdly  clad 
to  get  a  job  as  a  school  teacher  or  In  a  busi- 
ness. About  the  only  place  one  can  go  and 
continue  to  dress  oddly  and  find  something 
to  do  Is  to  graduate  school,  or  If  the  beard  Is 
right,  run  a  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  outlet. 

Colleges  these  days  are  more  likely  to  be 
judged  by  the  looks  of  their  students  than 
anything  except  their  disorders.  I  am  always 
happy  to  have  visitors  at  Illinois  College 
because  most  of  what  they  see  they  like.  I 
do  not  understand  the  appropriateness  of 
any  hiunan  being  under  modem  circum- 
stances on  a  college  campus  looking  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  something  out  of  a  car- 
nival sideshow. 

My  concern  about  rebellion  or  the  looks 
of  rebellion  Is  what  it  is  doing  to  the  enter- 
prise of  higher  education.  If  student  care 
for  the  preservation  of  this  magnificent  ed- 
ucational system,  which  Is  the  envy  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  subsidies  of  every  sort 
which  are  available  as  at  no  previous  time 
In  human  history,  it  Is  high  time  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  whom  I 
observe  to  be  sensible,  sensitive,  discreet, 
forward  looking,  and  ambitlovis  see  to  it 
that  the  odd  balls,  the  maladjusted,  and 
the  exhibitionists  are  shown  up  for  what 
they  are  and  not  allowed  to  represent  them- 
selves as  leaders  or  typical  of  the  college 
population.  I  can  testify  from  personal  ex- 
perience, some  not  two  weeks  old.  that  the 
bad  Image  of  college  students  which  Is 
growing  In  this  country  Is  reducing  support 
for  higher  education  from  corporations, 
foundations,  and  individuals,  and  is  se- 
verely affecting  the  legislators  of  Illinois  and 
other  states  as  well. 

I  could  tell  you  of  several  gifts  which 
have  come  to  a  certain  few  colleges  of  our 
association  rather  than  to  the  total  asso- 
ciation because  certain  donors  are  fed  up 
with  the  actions  of  students  on  certain 
campuses.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  no  dis- 
criminating donor  has  ever  eliminated  Illi- 
nois College  from  his  gifts,  but  the  whole 
enterprise  Is  suffering  because  of  public 
reaction  to  extremes  of  dress,  bad  manners, 
carelessness,  misconduct,  and  the  rebellion 
of  some  students  and  some  student  bodies. 
The  responsibility  of  reversing  this  attitude 
rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  every 
college  student.  .  .  . 

There  are  a  number  of  myths  and  un- 
known errors  which  are  prevalent  on  col- 
lege campuses  everywhere  about  which  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly. 

1 1 )  Older  people  simply  do  not  \mder- 
stand.  Is  there  any  student  in  this  audience 
who  seriously  believes  that  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now  he  will  be  less  wise  or  less 
equipped  to  cope  with  life  than  he  Is  at  the 
present  time?  If  such  there  be,  then  he  has 
concluded  that  learning  and  experience  are 
worse  than  useless.  Those  who  talk  about 
generation  gaps  and  try  to  divide  the  human 
family  Into  age  categories  do  mischief  to  the 
future  of  society.  Whether  we  be  twenty  or 
fifty,  we  are  all  In  the  same  boat.  Under- 
standing Is  not  an  exclusive  attribute  of  the 
young. 

(2)  The  myth  that  relevance  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  what  we  study. 
The  fact  Is  that  education  that  Is  too  spe- 
cifically relative  Is  rapidly  outdated  and 
aoir.e  of  the  most  Irrelevant  things  turn  out 
TO  be  the  most  practical  In  the  long  run. 
How  would  we  have  ever  gotten  to  the  moon 
\i  we  spent  all  our  scientific  know-how  on 
solving  the  relevant  problems  twenty  years 
ago?  The  here  and  now  Is  not  what  Is  most 
important.  It  is  the  futiu-e  about  which 
we  should  be  most  concerned.  What  Is  to  be 
Is  more  Important  than  what  Is.  Dr.  Lee  Du- 
Brldge,  who  was  until  a  few  days  ago  the 
president  of  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  is  now  President  Nixon's  scientific 


adviser,  warns  us  against  education  for  the 
moment.  He  says,  "Education  Is  not  for  today. 
It  Is  of  the  past  and  Is  for  the  future."  A 
good  case  can  be  made  that  citizenship  In  a 
democracy  can  be  learned  as  well  by  study- 
ing Plato's  Republic  as  by  concentrating  on 
current  problems.  Shallow  Indeed  would  be 
the  education  of  an  art  student  who  studied 
only  Pop  or  Op  or  whatever  the  latest  craze 
is  and  neglected  the  old  masters  and  impres- 
sionists. Those  who  preach  relevancy  are 
often  shortsighted  for  he  who  does  not  know 
history  Is  bound  to  repeat  It,  and  he  who 
thinks  today's  concerns  are  more  Important 
than  those  of  tomorrow  will  soon  find  that 
the  world  has  passed  him  by. 

(3)  And  this  one  Is  probably  unconscious, 
nevertheless  real.  Ingratitude.  If  someone 
were  to  ask  me  what  is  the  greatest  change 
I  have  observed  In  students  generally  of  re- 
cent years,  I  would  have  to  say  It  Is  the  de- 
cline In  gratitude.  Most  students  used  to  be 
grateful  for  the  chance  to  go  to  college  and 
said  so.  Not  many  do  today  even  though 
many  more  are  receiving  much  greater  as- 
sistance. Nothing  rewards  a  teacher  or  even 
an  administrator  like  a  word  of  appreciation, 
but  these  words  are  much  less  common  than 
they  used  to  be. 

Thovigh  I  do  not  have  in  mind  particularly 
the  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups,  the 
problem  is  especially  acute  for  them.  In  some 
cases  Ingratitude  will  seriously  affect  the 
educational  opporturUtles  which  young  peo- 
ple of  minority  groups  will  have  In  the 
future.  In  several  cases  young  people  from 
deprived  background  have  been  brought  to 
campuses  with  all  their  expenses  paid  and 
with  special  educational  assistance  provided 
and  the  response  too  often  from  some  have 
been  demands  that  more  be  done  and  In  too 
many  cases  riotoiis  destruction  of  property 
and  Insubordination  that  have  shocked  the 
most  generous  minded  people  of  the  com- 
munity. I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  two 
Bides  to  the  problem  of  providing  opportu- 
nities for  the  deprived  and  the  response  that 
should  be  made.  But  there  Is  only  one  result 
of  ingratitude  and  that  Is  the  weakening  of 
the  resolution  of  those  who  are  going  out  of 
their  way  to  help  the  disadvantaged.  In  some 
institutions  as  well  as  with  individuals  who 
have  provided  the  assistance,  the  response  to 
Ingratitude  is  "never  again." 

(4)  Instant  Utopia — It  is  very  easy  to  point 
out  the  Ills  of  mankind  and  the  mess  In 
which  we  find  ourselves.  The  maldistribution 
of  wealth,  pollution  of  air  and  water,  the 
growth  of  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
Vietnamese  War,  the  Middle  East  Crisis,  the 
population  explosion,  to  name  only  some  of 
them  but  enough  certainly  to  depress  the 
stoutest  heart.  It  Is  easy  to  speak  of  the  fall- 
Mxe  of  this  and  previous  generations  In  let- 
ting society  come  to  such  a  pass,  but  to  cure 
these  Ills  Is  no  small  task.  Our  problems  will 
not  cease  to  plague  us  In  1970  and  most  of 
them  will  be  with  oiu:  grandchildren  In  spite 
of  even  the  promise  of  what  you  will  do.  We 
should  as  Intelligent  citizens  realize  that 
there  is  no  dramatic  or  sudden  method  of 
correcting  most  of  our  major  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  reasons  for  hope 
as  I  look  at  you  who  are  the  present  college 
student  generation.  If  you  are  not  led  by 
sirens  into  strange  backwaters,  you  have  some 
qualities  which  at  least  provide  hope  for 
the  future.  One  of  them  Is  Idealism.  It  Is  a 
wonderful  thing  that  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  Any  one  who  Is  satis- 
fled  with  the  world  In  which  he  flnds  himself 
does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  man.  But 
Idealism  does  not  have  to  be  divorced  from 
common  sense.  Idealism  should  lead  neither 
to  renunciation  of  the  world  or  an  attempt 
to  destroy  society.  There  Is  a  good  chance  that 
you  with  your  Idealism  like  the  knights  of 
old  can  slay  at  least  some  of  the  dragons  that 


Infest  the  countrjrslde  and  rescue  at  least 
some  of  those  who  are  beset  by  evil  forces. 
That  you  resolve  to  do  so  Is  both  comnunda- 
ble  and  heartening. . . . 

There  was  once  a  generation  of  American 
students  whose  motto  was  the  evangelization 
of  the  world  In  one  generation  and  another 
which  offered  Its  life  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  and  another  with  a  vast 
and  general  concern  that  Negroes  should 
have  equal  opportunity  to  eat  at  lunch  coun- 
ters and  to  vote.  It  Is  too  early  to  categorize 
this  generation  but  if  what  has  happened  at 
Berkeley.  San  Francisco  State,  Coliunbla,  and 
Swartmore  has  set  the  tone,  this  will  be  the 
dark  age  of  our  enlightenment.  It  strikes  me 
that  what  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  renewal  of  our  spirits,  a  lessened  con- 
cern for  our  own  shins  and  comforts  and  a 
willingness  to  face  eternal  Issues.  To  under- 
stand what  God  has  done  for  us  Is  Inflnltely 
more  important  than  our  pleasures  and  fan- 
cies. To  appreciate  the  heritage  of  those  who 
lived  and  died  that  we  can  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  this  rich  and  free  nation  Is  of  greater 
significance  than  to  have  our  own  way.  This 
Is  a  time  for  sober  judgments,  honest  efforts 
and  noble  ambitions  lest  we  bring  down  upon 
this  nation  the  awful  judgment  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe. 

There  is  no  detaching  our  times  from  the 
march  of  history.  We  are  at  this  end  of  a  long 
line  which  stretches  back  Into  the  dim  past. 
We  are  also  the  only  link  with  what  Is  to 
be.  Our  responsibility  to  develop  and  transit 
the  values  that  are  best  and  noblest  to  those 
who  come  after  us  Is  an  obligation  which 
should  haunt  and  challenge  us.  Our  whims 
and  comforts  are  really  no  more  significant 
In  the  long  sweep  of  history  than  those  of 
the  Yale  Band,  our  pioneer  ancestors,  or 
those  who  died  in  World  War  n  or  Korea  or 
Viet  Nam.  What  are  we  doing  with  our  heri- 
tage, our  hard  earned  freedoms  and  rich 
opportunities?  This  is  the  answer  history 
requires  of  us.  A  right  answer  is  suggested 
In  the  second  verse  of  the  Alma  Mater.  Let 
it  be  our  watchword,  "May  the  lamps  our 
fathers  lighted  lead  us  ere  to  heights  be- 
yond." 


FEDERATING    NATO   WOULD 
STRENGTHEN  LIBERTY 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  election  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  Federal  Union,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit,  educational  membership  as- 
sociation. Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Republican  of  Oregon,  called  for  a  fed- 
eration of  NATO  nations  patterned  on 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  He  said  this  act 
would  yield  vast  power  to  the  cause  of 
individual  liberty  "at  microscopic  not 
astronomic  cost"  in  taxes.  Here  is  the 
text  of  Senator  Hatfield's  significant 
statement: 

President  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe  has  rightly 
put  the  accent  on  the  key  Importance  of  the 
free  Atlantic  community,  and  on  the  need 
of  imltlng  It  effectively.  This  gives  fresh 
urgency  to  the  educational  work  which  the 
Federal  Union  association  has  long  been  do- 
ing and  makes  me  feel  the  more  honored  at 
being  elected  to  Its  Board. 

Study  of  the  Immense  possibilities  which 
our  federal  principles  offer  Internationally — 
especially  In  revitalizing  NATO — have  been 
neglected  far  too  much  In  our  country  by 
government,  presc.  and  educational  Institu- 
tions. For  30  years  new.  Federal  UiUon,  Inc. 
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has  l)e«i  an  outstanding  exception  to  thla 

rule.  ThlB  aMOdatlon  and  Its  magazine.  Free- 
dom A  Union,  have  pioneered  in  educating 
tUe  public  in  thU  field.  Speaking  of  their 
leadership.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  former  NATO 
Secretary  General,  expressed  my  own  view 
when  he  said  at  Federal  Union's  Convocation 
laat  November: 

"I  do  not  know  any  other  example  or  • 
comparable  acUvlty  put  at  the  service  of  an 
IdMk.  •  •  •  Those  who  ar«  In  favor  of  an 
Atlantic  PederaUon  are  beyond  all  question 
Indubitably  right.  •  •  •  (The  members  of] 
Federal  Union  have  fought  during  so  many 
years  in  such  difficult  conditions  that  one 
can  fully  rely  on  them  One  must  draw  closer 
to  them.  Their  task  U  a  magnificent  one." 
Much  too  long  our  attention  has  been  con- 
centrated on  seeking  to  strengthen  freedom 
at  Its  periphery  Instead  of  Its  center— In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  Instead  of  In  Atlan- 
tlca  Whether  one  seeks  In  Vietnam  to 
strengthen  freedom  and  peace  by  any  mili- 
tary means,  even  the  complete  success  of 
one's  policy  could  not  possibly  give  peace  and 
freedom— and  prosperity— anything  near  the 
strength  they  could  gain  by  federation  of  the 
Atlantic  community. 
'  wWfe  we  have  neglected  this  fact,  the 
disarray  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  deepened 
Into  dangerous  disunion — monetary,  eco- 
nomic. mUltary.  political.  Even  In  face  of 
Russia's  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  military 
expansion  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Mid- 
east—with  the  darkening  threat  of  nuclear 
confrontation  there— some  Atlantic  democ- 
racies are  showing  more  distrust  of  each 
other  than  of  a  dictatorship  that  seems  bent 
now  on  rehabilitating  Stalin.  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Western  Eiuope  could  not  be 
more  opportune. 

Is  It  not  time  for  all  these  free  people  to 
turn  from  mutual  recrimination  to  explora- 
tion of  whether  the  fault  does  not  He  in  the 
present  alliance  structure  of  the  Atlantic 
community  rather  than  In  each  other?  That 
Is  what  our  forefathers  did  at  the  Federal 
Convention  they  called  when  the  13  States 
suffered  similar  disunion  under  the  aUlance 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  far- 
reaching  success  of  that  Convention  should 
encourage  us  to  follow  their  example  now. 

No  doubt  It  win  take  Ume  to  achieve 
federation  of  the  States  around  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean.  But  the  Vietnam  way  to 
strengthen  peace  and  freedom  has  not  only 
taken  many  years  already,  but  has  cost  In- 
creasingly In  lives  and  billions  of  taxpayer 
money.  To  explore  with  our  allies  the  Atlantic 
Union  way  to  Incalculably  greater  power  for 
peace  and  freedom  involves  no  cost  In  blood- 
shed and  virtually  none  In  dollars. 

As  for  time — our  Founding  Fathers,  once 
they  called  the  1787  Convention,  not  only 
worked  out  our  present  Federal  Constitution 
but  got  It  ratified  and  In  operation  within 
only  two  years— by  March  4.  1789.  Perhaps 
the  historic  democracies  of  Atlantlca  cannot 
be  federated  so  rapidly,  but  who  knows,  until 
«e  try — until  we  called  the  proposed  Con- 
vention to  explore  the  possibilities? 

Two  things  we  do  know.  The  sooner  we 
«^ii  that  Convention,  the  leas  time  It  will  take 
to  attain  Atlantic  Union.  Meanwhile,  what- 
ever advance  we  make  toward  It  will  strength- 
en freedom,  peace  and  prosperity  far  more 
than  we  can  hope  to  otherwise  and  will  do 
this — be  It  repeated — without  bloodshed,  and 
at  microscopic  Instead  of  astronomic  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

The  association,  founded  by  readers 
of  Clarence  Streit's  "Union  Now"  in  1939. 
reelected  Streit  as  president,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  Hatfield,  elected  as  new  members 
of  the  board  Elmo  Roper,  pioneer  pollster, 
and  Jay  Cerf,  manager  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  international  group. 
Reelected  were  its  chairman.  Roy  Chipps, 
secretary  of  Middlewest  Preightways,  St. 
Louis:  Melvin  Ryder,  publisher  of  Army 
Times:  Mrs.  Chase  Osborn.  District  of 


Columbia,  and  Attorney  Nicholas  Doman. 
New  York.   

WHY  SOYBEANS  ARE  IN  TROUBLE 

(Mr.  PINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tabular 
material  I  will  include  with  these  re- 
marks helps  to  explain  why  soybeans — 
Just  3  short  years  ago  the  wonder  crop 
selling  well  at  home  and  abroad  without 
a  costly  taxpayer-financed  support  pro- 
gram— is  today  in  difficulty. 

The  most  dramatic  symptom  of  trouble 
Is  that  the  value  of  soybeans  in  Govern- 
ment inventory  and  imder  loans  is  now 
higher  than  com.  A  massive  carryover  of 
soybeans  is  expected  at  the  end  of  this 
crop  year,  and  the  forecast  is  that  Gtov- 
ernment  holdings  will  be  mountainous  If 
the  loan  rate  continues  at  the  $2.50  level 
for  another  year. 

I  sympathize  with  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Hardin,  who  faces  the  politically 
unpleasant  task  of  starting  his  adminis- 
tration by  tackling  the  question  of  loan 
rate  for  beans.  The  economics  of  the 
question  is  clear:  the  rate  has  to  be  re- 
duced substantially.  The  politics  of  the 
question  is  something  else.  I  can  testify 
from  personal  experience,  as  recently  I 
proposed  publicly  that  the  loan  rate  be 
reduced  to  $2.05  per  bushel  as  part  of 
a  program  to  get  beans  out  of  trouble. 
The  reaction  from  farmers  has  been 
mixed.  A  few  applauded  vigorously,  but 
most  complained,  insisting— incorrectly, 
in  my  view— that  a  $2.05  loan  rate  would 
mean  a  $2.05  market  price. 

In  order  to  understand  what  must  be 
done  to  right  the  soybean  ship,  it  Is 
necessary  to  understand  what  has  been 
happening  across  the  country  in  respect 
to  soybean  production  and  prices  the  last 
few  years. 

Attached  are  four  tables.  The  first 
shows  conclusively  that  the  loan  rate 
does  not  fix  the  market  price  except  when 
it  gets  too  high. 

The  second  shows  that,  under  the  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed S2.50  price,  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  cleared  and 
planted  to  soybeans  in  the  southland.  A 
reduction  In  the  loan  rate  will  remove 
the  guarantee  and  hopefully  discourage 
speculators  from  clearing  additional 
areas  of  timber  for  this  purpose. 

The  third  and  fourth  charts  show  how 
sensitive  the  pricing  of  vegetable  oils 
and  meals  is  in  world  markets,  and  how 
essential  it  is  to  the  continued  well-being 
of  American  farmers  that  soybeans  be 
priced  In  competitive  markets  and  not  by 
Government  action. 

I.  us.  SOYBEANS-PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND  AVERAGE  PRICE 
RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  1960-6t 


II.  SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  BY  STATES,  196S  AND  19S8  AND 
PERCENTAGE  INCREASE,  196^-68 

[AcrM  in  theuMnds) 


Increase 

Per- 

196S 

1968 

in  acres 

cent 

Kre- 

Krt- 

since 

in- 

Stat* 

»«• 

«t« 

1965 

crease 

North  Carolina . 

776 
806 
209 
228 

1,053 

1,015 

520 

576 

277 
209 
311 
348 

35.7 

South  Carolina... ...... 

2b  9 

G«)rji« 

AletMma 

148.8 
152.6 

Southeast 

2.019 

3.164 

1.145 

56,7 

Kentucky 

Tennessee ..._ — 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

295 

732 

1,461 

3,550 

622 

473 
1.193 
2,120 
3,949 
1.345 

178 
461 
659 
399 
723 

60.3 
63.0 
45.1 
11.2 
116.2 

South  Central 

6.660 

9.080 

2.420 

36.3 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

2.044 
2,871 
6,021 
4,850 
3,051 
3,166 

2,276 
3,014 
6,416 
5,720 
3.591 
3.447 

232 
143 
395 

870 
540 
281 

11.4 
5.0 
6.6 

17.9 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

17.7 
8.9 

Eastern  Com  Belt 

22.003 

24.464 

2.461 

11. 1 

North  Dakota 

211 
333 
696 
873 

198 
337 
829 

908 

-13 

4 

133 

35 

-6.2 

South  Dakota     

1.2 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

19.1 
4.0 

Western  Corn  Belt 

All  other  States    

2,113 
1.654 

2.272 
1.969 

159 
315 

7.5 
19.0 

United  Stales        .  .. 

34,449 

40,949 

6.500 

18.9 

Source;  USD  A,  FOS,  245. 

III.  WORLD  EXPORTS-OILSEEDS,  OILS.  FATS,  1965  TO  1968, 
AND  PERCENT  CHANGE,  1965-68 

jAmounts  In  thousands  ot  short  tons) 


Fore-     Percent 

cast,    ch>n|<, 

1965       1966       1967       1964    1965-68 


Cottonseed 427  255  158  165  -61 

Peanut     1.088  1.196  1.150  1,180  -« 

Soybean 1.981  1.936  2.180  2.135  -8 

Sunflower 440  790  1.127  1.350       -i-207 

Rape  seed 278  357  389  465  -i-67 

Sesame    85  91  90  85  0 

Simower..  .....         75  70  65  45  -4 

Olive    58  76  79  90  ^65 

Corn         .:."..         12  1*  »0  15  -r25 

Palm  oils 2,408  2.617  2.154  2,113  -U 

Industrial  oils 

(linseed,  cas-  „_  „.  ,, 

tor.  tung.  etc.).        798  735  732  662  -17 
Animal  tats  (but- 

TJiy":.^!:...    2.411  2,369  2.652  2,750  -^-14 
Marine  oils 

(whale  and  ..  „,  ,  ,, 

fish) 819  741  919  950  -^16 

Total 10.880  11,247  11.705  12.005  -rlO 

Source:  USDA,  FAS.  FFO,  13-68. 

IV.    US.    PROTEIN    FEED  CONSUMPTION,  1965   THROUGH 
1968.  PERCENT  CHANGE  FROM  1965  TO  1968 

(Year  beginning  OcL  1  (l.OOO  tons)| 


PertenI 
1965       1966     19671     1968 »     chanje 


Ysar  bafinning  Sapl  1 


Average  price 

Support         received  by 

price  farmer 


I960 „ »1.«5 

1961 2.30 

1962 2-» 

1963 2-25 

1964 2.25 

1965 2.25 

1966 2M 

1967 2.50 

19M ^ 2.M 


{2.13 
2.28 
2.34 
2.51 
2.62 
2.54 
2.75 
2.49 


Soybean  meal 10,274 

Cottonseed  meal..    2.563 

Linseed  meal 284 

Peanut  meal 108 

Copra  meal 109 

Tankage  and 

meat  meal 1,961 

Fish  meal  and 

solubles 627 

Milk  products 729 

Gram  protein 
feeds  (gluten, 
brewers,  dis- 
tillers, grains, 
etc) 2.211 


10.820 

1,755 

2a 

115 

90 


10,758 

1,465 

182 

133 

117 


10.600 

1.950 

200 

125 

125 


2,068      2,059      2,100 


827 
680 


1.063 
650 


1.100 
660 


4-3 
-24 
-30 
■H8 
+15 


t!l 


2.235     2.298     2.340 


Soufca:  USDA,  FOS.  241 


I  Preliminary. 

>  Based  on  November  indications. 

Source:  USDA.  FOS.  226. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  HISTORIC   TRIP 
TO  EUROPE 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  congratulating  President 
Nixon  on  the  success  of  his  European 
trip. 

From  all  reports  it  opened  a  bright  new 
era  In  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  NATO  allies.  This  develop- 
ment Is  the  most  important,  and  ho(>e- 
fully  the  most  permanent  achievement 
of  the  President's  highly  successful  tour 
of  major  capitals  of  Western  Europe. 

During  the  campaign.  Mr.  Nixon  out- 
lined three  objectives  of  his  administra- 
tion toward  Western  Europe.  First,  he 
promised  genuine  and  meaningful  con- 
sulatlon.  Second,  he  promised  to  "listen 
more,  talk  less."  And  third,  he  promised 
to  open  commimications  with  the  Chief 
of  State  of  America's  oldest  ally,  France. 
Clearly,  as  the  trip  has  proven,  the  Im- 
portant first  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
ward Implementing  these  goals. 

No  one  expects  that  our  relations  with 
Western  Europe  will  be  free  from  politi- 
cal differences  or  occasional  misunder- 
standings. What  is  Important,  however, 
is  for  the  Europeans  to  know  that  the 
lines  of  communication  are  always  open 
and  that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
Is,  for  the  United  States,  paramount. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  President  Nixon's 
aim  is  to  give  substance  and  reality  to 
the  partnership  relationship  that  has  al- 
ways been  NATO's  goal,  recognizing  that 
the  leader- follower  relationship  so  nec- 
essary immediately  after  World  War  n 
Is  no  longer  appropriate. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S   TRIP 

tMr.  RUMSFELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  It 
is  Impossible  in  a  close  time  perspective 
to  arrive  at  a  precise  evaluation  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  European  trip,  it  clearly 
was  a  success  in  terms  of  opening  up  new 
channels  of  communications  and  dem- 
onstrating a  sincere  desire  to  seek  new 
approaches  to  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  world. 

One  measurement  of  the  success  of 
foreign  policy  is  the  degree  to  which  po- 
tential problems  are  avoided  by  timely 
action  before  they  become  critical.  If 
knotty  situations  can  be  unravelled  be- 
fore they  tighten  to  the  point  of  intract- 
ability, foreign  policy  can  be  said  to  have 
been  successful. 

Of  course,  the  smoother  a  nation's  for- 
eign policy  is  working,  the  fewer  the 
problems  and  the  less  the  success  is 
noticed. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  8-day 
working  trip  was  limited.  It  was  not  to 
plunge  into  detailed  solutions  in  long- 
standing areas  of  concern.  It  was  to  es- 
tablish a  broad  framework  of  under- 


standing that  will  make  future  consulta- 
tion more  profitable  and  more  relevant. 

Judging  from  all  reports.  President 
Nixon  succeeded  in  that  purpose.  Not 
only  was  he  received  enthusiastically  by 
the  leaders  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent, he  also  was  greeted  warmly  by 
the  people  of  the  nations  he  visited. 

His  visit  laid  the  groundwork  for  fresh 
foreign  policy  initiatives  regarding  the 
future  of  Atlantic  community  relation- 
ships, the  Middle  East  and  NATO.  It  Is 
this  type  of  effort  that  can  help  to  pre- 
vent the  potential  problems  of  tomorrow. 

The  most  noticeable  immediate  effect 
of  the  consultations  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  relationship  with  France.  After 
chilly  years  of  cross  purposes,  President 
Nixon  succeeded  in  reemphasizing  the 
basic  common  interests  that  can  help  to 
unite  France  and  the  United  States. 

President  de  Gaulle  and  France  ap- 
parently welcomed  this  mature  approach 
to  foreign  policy  and  endorsed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  consultations  by  promising 
a  return  trip  to  the  United  States. 

The  potential  for  new  directions  in  our 
relationship  with  the  European  nations, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  this  type  of 
atmosphere  is  clear. 

Through  a  full  renewal  of  dialog 
and  a  willingness  to  listen,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  commitment  to  consultation 
on  major  decisions,  President  Nixon  has 
succeeded,  in  his  first  6  weeks  in  office, 
in  avoiding  a  tendency  to  react  from 
crisis  to  crisis  and  in  moving  U.S.  foreign 
policy  toward  an  effort  of  seeking  to 
avoid  problems  before  they  become  seri- 
ous. 

War  Is,  In  short,  a  failure  of  foreign 
p>ollcy.  It  will  be  our  new  President's 
greatest  challenge  to  find  those  steps 
necessary  to  avoid  the  failures  of  foreign 
policy  which  have  marked  world  his- 
tory. 


PORNOGRAPHIC  PROFITEERS 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
known  precisely  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  fall  into  the  hands  of  porno- 
graphic profiteers  each  year;  nor  Is  It 
known  precisely  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  society  pays  for  the  resultant  de- 
linquency, violence,  and  general  crimi- 
nal damage. 

There  Is,  however,  reason  to  suspect 
that  whatever  the  illicit  profits,  whatever 
the  dollar  cost  of  resultant  crime,  the 
combined  sums  are  small  compared  to 
the  Infinitely  greater  cost  of  the  awesome 
damage  to  the  national  moral  fiber, 
thought,  and  conduct. 

Not  the  least  aspect  of  the  diabolical 
manner  in  which  peddlers  of  pornog- 
raphy move  against  often  unsuspecting 
youth  Is  that  in  which  they  pretend  that 
perversity  is  normalcy  and  that  those 
who  move  against  them  do  violence  to 
freedom. 

It  is  in  realization  of  this  increasingly 
more  vicious  and  costly  national  menace 
that,  today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  respond  to  the  need  and  demand 
for  effective,  enforceable  regulation  of 


the  merchsmts  of  filth  who  ply  their  evil 
trade  through  the  U.S.  mails. 

This  bill  is  meritorious  for  seversd 
reasons: 

First.  It  is  designed  to  protect  children 
against  these  despicable  peddlers  of 
moral  poison. 

Second.  It  is  drafted  to  conform  with 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Third.  It  does  not  Involve  Itself  In  the 
semantics  of  what  may  be  considered 
pornographic. 

Fourth.  It  establishes,  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely, the  materials  to  be  proscribed 
from  mailing  to  children  under  16  years 
of  age  and  to  families  of  which  children 
imder  16  years  of  age  are  members. 

Fifth.  It  stipulates  that  a  violator 
"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both,  for  the  first  such  offense,  and  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both,  for  each 
such  offense  thereafter." 

In  short,  this  bill  would  give  our  now- 
legally  handcuffed  authorities  the  weap- 
ons they  need  to  do  a  job  which  badly 
needs  to  be  done — crack  down  and  rid 
our  society  of  those  of  the  strange  men- 
tality who  seek  profit  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  that  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  view  as,  at  least, 
objectionable  and  obscene. 


FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE— THE  FAIR 
APPROACH  TO  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  WATSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House,  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
today  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  offering  a  freedom-of-cholce 
resolution  relative  to  school  attendance. 
While  many  of  you  outside  the  South 
may  not  be  experiencing  much  difficulty 
in  your  respective  districts,  let  me  assure 
you  that  this  is  a  most  serious  problem 
in  my  area  and  in  most  districts  of  the 
South. 

What  could  be  fairer  than  freedom  of 
choice?  The  freedom  of  every  child  or 
patron,  white  or  black,  to  choose  the 
school  of  his  choice,  rather  than  have 
the  Government  compel  him  to  attend 
a  distant  school  purely  for  arbitrary  so- 
ciological reasons  is  a  basic  right.  We 
should  remember  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  this  area  only  prohibited  dis- 
crimination; they  never  required,  or  even 
implied,  that  a  child  must  be  forced  to 
attend  a  particular  school  against  his  or 
his  parents'  wishes. 

Since  Congress  enacted  the  various 
civil  rights  laws,  particularly  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  experienced  nothing  but  constant 
difficulty  in  implementins:  these  various 
pieces  of  lerlslation.  The  guidelines  that 
have  been  issued  by  that  Department 
have  been  far  less  than  clear,  reasonable, 
and  equitable  In  my  judgment.  Since  It 
was  Congress  who  passed  this  particular 
law,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  support  my 
resolution,  or  some  similar  one,  which  Is 
designed  to  clarify  once  and  for  all  the 
congressional  intent  on  this  matter. 
Thereby,  we  can  eliminate  the  confudng. 
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arbitrary,  discriminatory,  and  Illegal 
guidelines  which  have  been  Issued  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  education  In  South  Caro- 
lina Is  experiencing  serious,  if  not  ulti- 
mately devastating,  problems.  Not  only 
are  we  witnessing  deterioration  of  some 
of  our  schools  academically,  but  from  a 
disciplinary  standpoint  also.  When  a 
zoning  system,  or  any  other  plan,  com- 
pels schoolchildren  to  be  bused  away 
from  their  homes  against  their  wishes. 
Into  another  area  against  their  wishes, 
such  Is  not  only  against  the  law  but 
Inevitably  creates  many  problems. 

The  uprisings  on  our  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  today  could  very  well 
Ignite  the  simmering  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive situations  developing  in  many 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  have  their 
hands  tied  in  most  instances  and  were 
they  to  speak  out  on  this  matter,  their 
jobs  or  Federal  funds  would  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy. Parents  are  concerned  when  they 
see  for  -themselves  and  hear  students  re- 
port disgusting  Incidents  of  reverse  dis- 
crimination, but  they  are  afraid  to  do 
anything  about  It  because  their  own 
child  might  be  reprimanded  or  disci- 
plined. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Speaker,  people  have 
got  to  learn  that  in  order  to  be  befriend- 
ed, a  person  must  appreciate  a  friend; 
in  order  to  be  helped,  he  must  appreci- 
ate help;  that  acquisition  of  rights  for 
some  can  never  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  denying  rights  to  others.  It 
would  appear  that  many  white  Ameri- 
cans have  been  self- victimized  by  a 
somewhat  psychotic  indictment  in  the 
area  of  so-called  civil  rights,  which,  un- 
less changed,  can  result  in  a  deepening 
of  the  wedge  between  the  races,  as  the 
Kerner  report  has  predicted. 

Something  can  be  done  to  correct  this 
problem  Inunediately  and  to  prevent 
further  Irreparable  harm,  especially  to 
our  schools.  If  we  will  but  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  so.  Let  us  pass  this  freedom - 
of-choice  resolution  so  that  educators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  alike  may 
once  again  focus  their  attention  upon 
the  principal  task  of  educating  the  youth 
of  America,  rather  than  spending  most 
of  their  time  implementing  sociological 
concepts. 

EFFORTS  BY  THE  YOUNO  AMERI- 
CANS FOR  FREEDOM  TO  DELETE 
THE  EFFECT  OF  A  CERTAIN  STU- 
DENT ORGANIZATION  ON  COL- 
LEGE CAMPUSES 

(Mr.  LUKENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pride  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Board  for  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  to  take  part  In  their  drive 
to  delete  the  effect  of  a  certain  student 
organization  on  college  campuses  in  our 
United  States. 

This  organization  Is  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association — NSA — and 
its  stands  have,  at  various  times,  particu- 
larly since  1950.  been  greatly  influenced 


by  Communist  and  sociali-st  positions.  It 
has  on  many  occasions  actually  opposed 
foreign  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  while  receiving  funds 
from  that  Ooverrmient  or  from  organiza- 
tions enjojrlng  a  tax-free  status  from  the 
U.S.  Government. 

In  order  that  Members  of  this  body 
may  become  better  aware  of  the  threat 
this  group  has  posed  and  still  poses  to 
our  country  and  especially  its  contribu- 
tions to  anarchy  and  lawbreaking  on 
college  campuses  today,  I  would  like  to 
submit  under  special  orders  a  few  ob- 
servations and  facts  regarding  NSA. 

The  material  follows: 

A  RKPonr  ON  TRB  n.S.  National  Stttokkt 

Association 

nrraoDucnoN 

To  adequately  comprehend  the  signlflcance 
of  the  organisation  known  u  the  United 
States  NaUooal  Student  Association  within 
the  context  of  the  present  political  crises 
which  confront  the  nations  of  the  Free 
World,  one  need  merely  consider  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  Influence  wielded  by  stu- 
dent groups  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
While  the  National  Student  Association  may 
not.  at  this  time,  influence  popular  opinion 
In  this  country  to  the  extent  that  similar  as- 
sociations of  university  students  do  In  na- 
tions tike  Japan  and  the  developing  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  NSA  does  purport  to  be 
the  recognized  voice  of  the  American  Intel- 
lectual community.  Testifying  before  con- 
greeslonal  committees,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  American  college  and  university  students 
at  national  and  International  youth  confer- 
ences, and  generally  claiming  to  represent 
the  Tlews  and  aspirations  of  American  youth. 
NSA  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration 
and  study. 

Responsible  students  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  devious  nature  of  NSA  and  are  de- 
manding answer  to  an  Increasing  number 
of  critical  questions: 

How  and  In  what  way  is  NSA  Involved 
In  the  more  radical  "student  power"  move- 
ment on  American  colleges  and  universities? 

What  was  (and  Is)  the  relationship  of 
NSA  with  the  CIA? 

Who  does  NSA  represent  .  .  .  and  who 
does  NSA  claim  to  represent? 

How  has  NSA  become  a  political  front 
for  those  groups  representing  the  viewpoint 
of  the  so-called  "new  left"? 

How  are  student  "leaders"  encouraged  to 
participate  In  NSA? 

How  Is  NSA  financed? 

What  Is  the  significance  of  the  "dual  cor- 
poration" status  which  divided  NSA  Into 
basically  two  separate  corporate  entitles  in 
August  of  19M7 

Is  there  any  unique  or  slgnlflcant  value 
in  NSA's  "student  government  services"? 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  provide 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions  con- 
cerning the  U.S.  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. We  hope  that  through  this  report,  those 
who  find  themselves  faced  with  the  almost 
monolithic  Liberal  to  Radical  bureaucracy 
which  has  characterized  NSA  since  Its  In- 
ception will  find  some  practical  suggestions 
for  counteracting  the  grossly  disproportionate 
influence  of  NSA  in  American  student  affairs. 

OZNSSB  or  NSA 

In  the  summer  of  1940.  twenty-five  Amer- 
ican students  boarded  a  ship  In  New  York 
for  a  voyage  to  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  where 
they  attended  the  World  Student  Congress 
and  participated  In  the  formation  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Students  (I.U.S.)  along 
with  delegates  from  thirty-eight  other  coim- 
tries.  According  to  the  official  History  of 
USSSA,  the  American  delegation  "could  see 


the  profound  need  for  a  forum  of  American 
student  leadership,  a  body  through  which 
international  representation  and  Informa- 
tion oould  be  maintained,"  and,  upon  re- 
turning to  the  United  SUtes,  consUtuted 
themselves  as  "the  Committee  for  the  Chi- 
cago Student  Conference".  Supported  by  nine 
(B)  of  the  organisations  which  had  orig- 
inally organised  the  American  delegation  to 
Prague,  the  Committee  sent  invitations  to 
student  leaders  throughout  the  United 
States  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  during  Christmas  vacation  In- 
order-to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  national 
union  of  students  in  this  country. 

Studenu  representing  about  200  colleges 
and  universities  and  a  number  of  youth  or- 
ganisations answered  the  summons  and  at- 
tended the  Chicago  conference  in  DecemlMr, 
1946,  which  culminated  in  the  election  of  a 
Continuations  Committee  which  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  drafting  the  organisa- 
tion's constitution  and  planning  a  consti- 
tutional convention. 

NSA"s  Constitutional  Convention  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1947.  In  addition  to  adopting  the  As- 
sociation's constitution,  the  more  than  300 
delegates  approved  a  budget  of  $36,000  and 
passed  resolutions  supporting  the  World 
Student  Service  Fund  and  United  Nations 
Day.  A  proposition  calling  for  "qualified  affil- 
iation" with  the  International  Union  of 
Students,  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Continuations  Committee,  was  defeated  al- 
though the  delegates  decided  to  continue  to 
Investigate  the  possibilities  of  affiliation  with 
the  lUS. 

In  1950,  representatives  of  the  National 
Student  Association  attended  a  meeting  In 
Stockholm  to  discuss  "new  means  of  inter- 
national cooperation."  Delegates  to  the  con- 
ference. Including  NSA  representatives, 
agreed  that  no  new  international  student 
organization  should  be  formed  and  Indicated 
that  the  meeting,  which  became  known  as 
the  International  Student  Conference,  "was 
not  intended  to  be  a  Western  International 
student  organization  to  counter  the  rus." 
However,  the  next  conference,  which  was  held 
in  Edinburgh  culminated  In  the  formation 
of  the  Coordinating  Secretariat  of  National 
Union  of  Students  (COSEC).  NSA  joined  the 
International  Student  Conference  (ISC)  In 
August  of  1964  when  the  delegates  to  the 
17th  National  Student  Congress  adopted  the 
ISC  Charter.  NSA  now  claims  to  have  with- 
drawn from  all  international  Involvements. 

NSA A    POLITICAL    nONT? 

While  often  masquerading  as  basically  a 
"student  government  services"  organization, 
over  the  years  NSA  consistently  violated  its 
own  constitution  while  taking  part  in  various 
left  of  center  political  activities.  Such  activi- 
ties  and  policy  positions  increased  to  the 
point  that  NSA  became  widely  considered  a 
sounding  board  for  the  minority  of  "New 
Left"  students. 

Apparently  to  avoid  unfavorable  action 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  In 
an  effort  to  move  more  openly  Into  the  polit- 
ical arena,  NSA  formally  altered  Its  structure 
in  August  of  1968.  The  2l8t  Congress  of 
USNSA  meeting  at  Kansas  State  University 
adopted  a  "dual  corporation"  proposal  which 
offlclally  divided  NSA  into  two  separate  cor- 
porate entities.  (The  Kansas  State  student 
body  rejected  NSA  membership  in  November 
of  1968  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1.) 

Officially,  the  National  Student  Association 
became  a  "C-4  corporation"  which  can  oper- 
ate openly  In  the  political  arena.  The  student 
seni-es  division,  which  retains  favorable  tax 
status.  Is  now  officially  known  as  the  National 
Student  Institute.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  as  a  practical  matter,  there  has 
been  no  real  division.  Membership  in  one 
division  requires  membership  in  the  other. 
There  is  no  separate  membership  offered. 
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The  following  information  is  taken  from 
a  report  by  Jim  Graham,  Campus  Affairs  Vice 
President  of  NSA  and  Issued  In  November  of 
1968  to  various  student  leaders. 

"Through  a  series  of  rather  complicated 
legal  measures,  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation Congress  approved  what  is  known  as 
the  'Dual  Corporation  Proposal"  which  di- 
vided NSA  into  basically  two  separate  corpo- 
rate entitles.  In  the  past,  the  Association  was 
limited  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pro- 
hibition against  'carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legisla- 
tion or  Intervene  In  any  political  campaign.' 
While  NSA  previously  was  limited  in  political 
activity.  Its  favorable  tax  status  allowed 
grants  from  private  foundations  without 
Jeopardizing  the  foundation's  own  tax-exempt 
status.  In  addition,  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies— the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health — are  reluctant  to  fund  orga- 
nizations which  lobby  for  legislation.  There- 
fore, for  these  and  other  reasons  (Including 
money  for  administrative  expen.ses  gained 
from  foundation  grants  and  financial  trans- 
fers from  NSA's  subsidiary  corporation,  the 
National  Student  Travel  Association),  It  was 
and  is  important  to  retain  our  old  C-3  tax 
status  as  a  non-political  corporation. 

"Up  until  the  21st  National  Student  Con- 
gress this  past  August,  there  existed  no  na- 
tional organization  which  concerned  Itself 
with  student  political  Interest.  The  Congress, 
at  that  time,  approved  a  proposal  which  es- 
tablished a  new  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  lobbying  on  those  Issues  under  a  C-4  cor- 
porate status.  This  corporation,  which  In- 
cludes and  is  supported  by  the  services  divi- 
sion, will  become,  In  name,  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association.  The  traditional  funded' 
programs  of  NSA  will  retain  their  favorable 
tax  status  and  will  be  known  as  the  National 
Student  Institute.  The  new  C-4  NSA.  will 
also  be  financially  supported  by  National 
Regional  dues  and  publications  sales. 

"The  dues  for  the  new  Association,  which 
include  automatic  membership  in  the  insti- 
tute, will  remain  the  same.  The  'services'  at 
the  institute  toould  be  available  only  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, and  there  roill  be  no  separate  member- 
ship offered.  (Emphasis  added.) 

"In  essence,  but  quite  legally,  the  ttoo  cor- 
porations are  'governed'  by  the  sam,e  people, 
i.e.,  the  National  Supervisory  Board  of  NSA 
is  the  board  of  directors  for  the  institute  and 
the  officers  of  NSA  are  the  officers  of  the 
institute."  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  further  regard  to  political  activities,  it 
should  be  noted  that  NSA  claims  to  represent 
students  "in  their  role  as  students."  Admit- 
tedly, some  political  areas  of  NSA  Involve- 
ment do  relate  to  the  role  of  students  (others 
do  not)  althought  the  majority  of  American 
students — If  they  hold  any  opinion  at  all — 
would  probably  not  agree  with  the  "solu- 
tions" projKieed  by  NSA. 

These  are  some  of  the  controversial  policies 
which  were  adopted  over  the  last  several 
years  by  the  delegates  to  the  National  Stu- 
dent Congress  of  NSA,  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  student  commu- 
nity. NSA: 

Has  condemned  the  U.S.  government  for 
acts  of  "aggression  against  the  people  of 
Vietnam;" 

Has  called  for  the  "liberation'*  of  all  Black 
people  in  America  "by  any  means  necessary; " 

Has  strongly  urged  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  un-American  Activities  be 
abolished; 

Advocates  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations; 

Views  student  power  as  following  the  line 
of  Columbia  and  Berkeley; 

Has  urged  cessation  of  mUltary  and/or 
economic  assistance  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Re- 


public of  South  Africa,  Nicaragua,  Haiti, 
Paraguay,  Guatemala,  Peru,  Argentina,  and 
Iran — not  a  single  suggestion  that  the  Unit- 
ed states  take  similar  action  toward  a  com- 
munist nation. 

The  basic  fallacy  with  NSA's  activities  is 
the  failure  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  dis- 
cernible American  student  opinion  on  many 
of  these  Issues. 

The  only  type  of  organization  which  can 
ever  speak  for  the  American  student  is  one 
which  concerns  itself  solely  with  campus 
problems:  a  free  student  press,  faculty  rela- 
tions, speakers  policies,  student  housing,  etc. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  another  NSA,  Just  an- 
other political  pressure  group. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  students  should 
not  be  involved  In  politics.  Various  partisan 
organizations  exist  for  this  purpose  such  as 
the  Young  Democrats,  Young  Republicans, 
YAF,  SDS,  CORE,  Campus  ADA,  etc.  But 
when  an  organization  ostensibly  designed  to 
represent  students  in  their  capacity  as  stu- 
dents allows  Itself  to  formulate  policy  de- 
cisions concerning  wide  ranging  political 
Issues,  it  becomes  subject  to  control  by  one 
or  more  of  these  partisan  groups.  This  is 
what  has  happened  to  the  National  Student 
Association,  whose  policies  consistently  re- 
flect a  revolutionary,  left-wing  approach  to 
political  and  campus  issues. 

It  should  be  understood  from  the  outset 
that  what  we  are  speaking  of  when  we  refer 
to  NSA  membership  Is  student  government 
membership.  There  are  no  such  things  as 
individual  memberships  In  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  and  students  on  a  given 
campus  are  "represented"  by  virtue  of  their 
school's  student  government  membership  in 
NSA — even  if  they  are  not  cognizant  of  NSA 
or  its  activities. 

To  sign-up  member  institutions,  NSA 
rarely  goes  to  the  student  body  for  approval, 
but  instead,  seems  to  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
handful  of  student  leaders.  The  pattern  Is 
identical  on  nearly  every  campus.  Contact  is 
made  with  one  or  two  student  government 
leaders  who  then  lobby  for  NSA  among  the 
other  members  of  the  student  government. 
NSA  will  next  offer  to  send  a  national  officer 
to  the  campus  to  confer  with  members  of 
the  student  government.  Generally  this  NSA 
representative  is  a  personable,  good-guy  type, 
who  tends  to  belle  any  reports  of  the  radical 
image.  He  proceeds  to  relate,  in  grand  terms, 
the  services  NSA  Is  supposed  to  provide  its 
member  schools,  never  referring  to  political 
activities  in  any  significant  way.  The  local 
student  government  members  are  informed 
of  the  free  excursions  that  they  can  have 
(paid  for  usually  with  student  body  funds) 
to  attend  such  NSA  activities  as  the  two- 
week-long  National  Student  Congress,  Drug 
Conferences,  etc.  It's  not  long  before  the 
local  student  leaders  have  convinced  them- 
selves that  NSA  is  THst  what  they  need  to 
bring  their  school  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
parochial  isolation  into  the  great  society  of 
national  and  International  awareness.  By 
design,  the  whole  process  is  over  in  short 
order,  with  a  school  often  becoming  a  NSA 
member  before  the  student  body  Is  even 
aware  that  the  issue  was  pending.  Opponents 
of  NSA  have  little  or  no  time  to  gather  Infor- 
mation and  present  their  case. 

According  to  Article  II.  Section  A  of  the 
NSA  Constitution,  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation is  open  to  any  Institution  of  higher 
learning  which  is  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  or  any  institution 
of  higher  learning  whose  minimum  course 
Is  two  academic  years  or  more  and  which 
teaches  courses  other  than  those  which  are 
primarily  vocational  in  nature.  This  of  course 
means  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
technical  schools,  any  college,  university,  or 
Jtmlor  college  in  the  United  States  cotild 
affiliate  with  NSA. 


Since  It  is  technically  the  student  govern- 
ment and  not  the  school  itself  which  may 
affiliate  with  NSA,  schools  v^th  two  or  more 
student  governments  may  send  two  or  more 
delegations  to  the  Association's  annual  con- 
gresses and,  thus  be  counted  twice  in  votes 
on  highly  important  and  sometimes  con- 
troversial Issues.  For  example.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Radcllffe  College,  and  Harvard-Radcllffe 
Graduate  School,  and  the  men's  and  women's 
colleges  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are 
all  represented  separately  at  the  annual  NSA 
Congress. 

In  May  of  1961,  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation claimed  a  total  membership  of  399 
colleges  and  universities.  Although  actual 
membership  in  the  Association  has  fluctu- 
ated considerably  since  the  organization  was 
born  in  August  of  1947,  NSA  has  experienced 
an  Increasing  number  of  disaffiliations  in  re- 
cent years.  The  mass  exodus  of  member 
schools  prompted  a  lengthy  debate  at  the 
Seventeenth  National  Student  Congress  con- 
cerning the  Association's  political  entangle- 
ments which  many  student  leaders  believed 
were  detrimental  to  the  Association's  ability 
to  function  as  a  service  organization,  but  a 
resolution  which  sought  to  limit  NSA's  polit- 
ical activism  was  defeated  and,  by  October  of 
1965,  NSA's  total  membership  had  pltmi- 
meted  to  below  the  three-hundred  mark. 
Since  that  tinae,  the  membership  has  fluctu- 
ated between  three  hundred  and  three  hun- 
dred fifty  as  schools  continue  to  withdraw 
while  others  are  induced  to  Join  or  re-join. 
Many  of  the  schools  withdraw  because  of  the 
relative  ineffectiveness  of  the  Association's 
programming  services  or  because  of  NSA's 
increasingly  Radical  image,  while  only  a  few 
withdraw  for  flnanclal  reasons. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  which  withdrew  from 
the  National  Student  Association  after  Jan- 
uary of  1961.  The  list  was  complied  from  the 
NSA  Codifications  of  Policy. 

COLLEGES    AKD    T7NIVEBSITIES    WHICH    HAVE 
WITHDRAWN   FROM   NSA   SINCE    1961 

Alderson-Broaddus  College  (W.  Va.) . 
Allegheny  College  (Pa.). 
Alliance  College  (Pa.). 
Alma  College  (Mich.) . 
American  University. 
Amherst  College  (Mass.). 
Anna  Maria  College  (Mass.) . 
Antioch  College  (Ohio). 
Arkansas  A&M. 
Augustana  College  (HI.) . 
Ball  State  University  (Ind.). 
Barry  College  (Fla.) .  * 

Bates  College  (Me.) . 
Beloit  College  (Wise.) . 
Bennington  College. 
Berea  College  (Ky.) . 
Brandels University  (Mass.). 
California  Western  University. 
Canlsius  College  (N.Y.). 
Capitol  University  (Ohio) . 
Cascade  College  (Ore.). 
Catholic   University    of   America    (Wash., 
D.C.) . 

Central  College  (Iowa) . 

Central  Connecticut  State  College. 

Central  Michigan  College. 

Central  Washington  College. 

Charlotte  College  (N.C.) . 

Chestnut  Hill  College  (Pa.) . 

Church  College  of  Hawaii. 

City  College  of  New  York. 

ChafUn  College  (S.C). 

Clark  University  (Mass.). 

College  of  New  Rochelle. 

College  of  Southern  Utah. 

Columbia  College  (S.C). 

Columbia  University. 

Concordia  Collegiate  Institute  (N.Y.) . 

Cornell  CcJlege  (Iowa). 

Cornell  University. 

Cottey  College  (Mo.) . 
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Dartmouth  College. 
Davidson  College  (N.C.). 
Delaware  State  College. 
Denlson  Univeralty. 
De  Pauw  nnlverslty. 
Diablo  Valley  College  (Cal.)- 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology. 
Duke  University. 
Karlhazn  College  (Ind.) . 
East  Carolina  College  (N.C.). 
Eastern  Naz&rene  College  (Mbm.). 
Ellswonh  Jr  College  (Iowa). 
Elm  hurst  College  (111.). 
Fenn  College  (Ohio). 
Fisher  Jr.  College  (Mass.). 
Florida  A&M. 

Friends  University  (Kan.). 
Oannon  College  (Pa.). 
Ctaorge  Peabody  College  (Tenn.). 
Oeorge  Washington  University. 
Olaasboro  State  College  (N  J.). 
Hlbblng  Jr.  CoUege  (Minn.). 
Hlllyvr  College  (Conn.). 
Hatetn  College  (N.T.). 
Holllns  CoUege. 
Hunters  College  (N.T.). 
Huron  College  (S.D.). 
IlUnols  State  University. 
lounaciMtkta  College  (Pa.). 
Indiana  University. 
Iowa  State  University. 
Ithaca  College  (N.T.). 
Jersey  City  State  College. 
Kansas  State  University. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  College. 
Kenyon  College  (Ohio). 
King  College  (Tenn.). 
Knox  CoUege  (111.). 
Lakeland  College  (Wise.). 
LeMoyne  CoUege  (Tenn.). 
Limestone  College  (S.C). 
Long  Island  University. 
Los  Angeles  State  College. 
Lynchburg  CoUege  (Va.). 
Maryland  State  Teachers  CoUege  at  Proit- 
burg. 
MaryviUe  College  (Tenn.). 
Michigan    College   of   Mining   and   Tech- 
nology. 
Michigan  State  University. 
Milton  College  (Wise). 
liiUwaukee-Downer  College. 
Monmouth  College  (N.J.). 
Montgomery  Jr.  College. 
Morris  Brown  College  (Bfo.). 
Miindeleln  College  (lU.). 
Muskingxim  College  (Ohio). 
Nazareth  College  (Ky.). 
Nebraska  Weslayan  UnlTersity. 
New     York     University     at     Washington 
Heights. 
New  York  University  at  Washington  Square. 
Niagara  University  (N.Y.). 
North  CaroUna  State  University. 
Northland  College  (Wise.). 
Northwestern  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 
Oklahoma  City  University. 

Oneonta  State  Teachers  CoUege  (N.T.). 

Ottawa  University  (Kan.). 

Otterbeln  CoUege  (Ohio). 

0\ir  Lady  of  the  Elms  CoUege  (Mass.) . 

Pace  College  (N.Y.). 

Parsons  College  (Iowa). 

Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Pfelffer  College  (N.C.). 

PhlUlpe  University  (Okla.). 

Philadelphia  CoUege  of  TeztUea  and  Sci- 
ence. 

PlkevlUa College  (Ky.). 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

Pomona  College  (Cal.). 

Portland  State  CoUege. 

C.  W.  Poet  College  (N.T.) . 

Providence  CoUege. 

Queens  CoUege  (N.T.). 

Quinniplac  College  (Conn.). 

Randolph-Macon  CoUege  (N.C.). 


Rice  University. 

Rlpon  College  (Wise.). 

Rockford  College  (HI.). 

Rocky  Mountain  College  (Colo.) . 

Roeemont  College  (Penn.) . 

Salve  Reglna  College  (R.I.). 

Shaw  University  (N.C.). 

Shelton  College  (N.J.). 

Shlmer  College  (111.) . 

Shorter  College  ( Oa. ) 

Siena  CoUege  (Tenn.). 

Simpson  CoUege  (Iowa)'. 

Slippery  Rock  College  (Pa.) . 

South  Carolina  State  College. 

Southern  Methodist  University. 

Southern  State  Teachers  College  (SI>.) . 

Southwestern  University  (Tex.) . 

Southwest  Missouri  State  CoUege. 

Southwest  Texas  State  CoUege. 

St.  Anaelms  CoUege  (N.H.) . 

St.  Francis  College  (Pa.) . 

St.  Johns  University. 

St.  Joseph's  College  (Pa.). 

State  CoUege  at  Salem  (Man.) . 

SUte  CoUege  at  Westfleld  (Maas.) . 

State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing (N.C.). 

State  Teachers  CoUege  (Md.) . 

State  Teachers  College  of  New  Hampahlre. 

State  Teachers  CoUege  of  Vermont. 

Stem  College  (NY.) . 

Stone  HIU  CoUege  (Mass.) . 

Sweet  Briar  CoUege  (Va.) . 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  CoUege. 

Thlel  College  (Pa.). 

Trenton  Jr.  College. 

Trinity  College  (Conn.). 

Union  CoUege  (NY.). 

University  of  Baltimore. 

University  of  Bridgeport. 

TlnlTerslty  of  Buffalo. 

University  of  Colorado. 

University  of  Dayton. 

University  of  Dubuque. 

University  of  Houston. 

University  of  Kansas. 

University  of  Kansas  City. 

University  of  Miami. 

University  of  Michigan. 

University  of  Missouri. 

University  of  Nebraska. 

University  of  North  CaroUna  at  Oreensboro. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Women's  Col* 
lege. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

University  of  Portland. 

University  of  Rhode  Island. 

University  of  Southern  California. 

University  of  Texas. 

University  of  Washington. 

University  of  Wisconsin  at  MUwsukee. 

Upsala  College  (N.J.) . 

UrsuUne  CoUege  (Ohio) . 

Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture. 

Vanderbllt  University. 

Vassar  CoUege  (NY). 

Virginia  State  College. 

Washington  College  (Md.). 

Washington  State  University 

Wayland  Baptist  College  (Tex.). 

Wayne  State  University. 

Weber  College  (Utah). 

Wells  CoUege  (N.Y.). 

Wesleyan  University  (Conn.). 

Wesley  Jr.  CoUege  (Del.) . 

Western  Maryland  CoUege. 

Westminster  CoUege  (Utah). 

Wheaton  CoUege  (Mass.) . 

William  Jewel  CoUege  (Mo.). 

Wilmington  CoUege  (Ohio). 

Worcester  Jr.  CoUege  (Mass.). 
Yale  University. 
Yankton  CoUege  (SD.) . 
Yeshlva  CoUege. 

WHO  DOCS  NSA  KBPUEaXKTT 

Contrary  to  what  la  often  represented,  stu- 
dents do  not  belong  to  NSA;  schools  do.  Os- 


tensibly then,  It  Is  an  organization  of  vari- 
ous student  governments. 

But  one  Important  point  must  be  remem- 
bered by  every  student  who  attends  a  college 
or  university  which  Is  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association — NSA  claims  to 
reflect  American  student  opinion  and  to  be 
the  "moet  representative"  student  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  According  to  NSA 
literature,  this  representation  Is  most  direct 
at  the  annual  National  Student  Congress  of 
NSA  which  the  association  refers  to  as  "the 
most  representative  student  meeting  in  the 
Nation"  (See  USNSA  Handbook,  page  21)  de- 
spite the  fact  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  NSA  member  Institutions  even  bother  to 
send  delegates  to  the  conclave  and  few  of 
those  "representatives"  In  attendance  are.  In 
fact,  democratically  elected  by  their  respec- 
tive student  bodies. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  preamble 
to  the  NSA  Constitution  begins,  "We,  the 
members  of  the  national  union  of  stvdenta 
of  the  United  States  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 
It  is  easily  determined  from  NSA's  publica- 
tions and  activities,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  much 
more  than  an  organisation  of  "student  gOT- 
emments." 

sraTTcrmK  or  nsa 

NSA  Is  geographically  divided  Into  nineteen 
(19)  regions  each  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  sUtes  of  New  York,  Michigan 
and  New  Jersey,  is  composed  of  more  than 
one  state.  Michigan  and  New  Jersey  consti- 
tute individual  regions.  New  York  State  is 
composed  of  two  separate  NSA  regions — the 
Metropolitan  New  York  Region  and  the  New 
York  State  Region  which  is  composed  of  all 
the  colleges  outside  the  New  York  City  area. 
The  New  England  Region  of  NSA  (Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island)  contained  the 
largest  number  of  member  schools  in  1968 
virlth  a  total  membership  of  36  senior  (four- 
year)  colleges  and  universities  out  of  the  108 
eligible  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
same  category. 

Once  a  region  has  a  school  memberstilp  of  5 
schools  or  10%  of  eligible  schools,  whichever 
number  is  smaller,  It  is  empowered  to  orga- 
nize as  an  official  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Student  Association.  Regions  may  place  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Congress  Steering  Com- 
mittee based  upon  enrollment  at  member 
schools  in  the  region. 

Prior  to  the  Sixteenth  National  Student 
Congress  of  NSA,  the  regional  chairmen  and 
vice-chairmen  served  as  voting  members  of 
the  highly  controversial  National  Executive 
Committee  (NEC).  The  NEC  was  responsible 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  Association's 
legislation  prior  to  1963  and  many  hailed  Its 
dissolution,  but  It  was  quickly  replaced  with 
a  new,  smaller  body  known  as  the  National 
Supervisory  Board  (NSB)  which  is  currently 
the  governing  body  of  NSA.  The  National 
Supervisory  Board  members  Include  the  non- 
voting national  officers  and  voting  members 
representing  4  areas,  each  area  composed  of 
several  regions.  The  areas  and  their  repre- 
sentation on  the  NSB  are:  Northwest — 3  rep- 
resentatives. Midwest — 3  representatives.  Far 
West — 2  representatives,  and  Southern — 3 
representatives. 

The  National  Supervisory  Board  has  the 
power  to  enact  Interim  or  "emergency"  poli- 
cies for  NSA  when  the  need  for  such  arises 
between  meeting  of  the  annual  Congress.  In 
addition  to  the  "emergency"  powers,  the  NSB 
has  the  authority  to  (1)  enact  the  time  and 
place  of  the  annual  Congress;  (2)  elect  all 
of  the  National  Advisors;  (3)  supervise  the 
execution  of  the  policies  and  programs  as 
determined  by  the  National  Student  Con- 
gress: (4)  approve  all  appointments  made 
by  the  President  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  As- 
sociation's administrative  staff;  (6)  suspend 
or  remove,  by  a  %  vote,  the  National  Officers; 
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(6)  flU  all  vacancies  except  President  among 
the  National  Officers;  (7)  determine  and 
adopt  the  annual  budget.  All  of  these  pow- 
ers, which  are  enumerated  In  Article  V,  Sec- 
tion D,  of  the  NSA  Constitution  make  clear 
the  fact  that  the  NSB  has  much  more  power 
than  any  previous  governing  body  of  NSA. 

As  explained  in  the  previous  section,  "NSA, 
A  Political  Front?",  the  Association  Is  now 
technically  split  into  two  separate  corpora- 
tions— the  National  Student  Association  and 
the  National  Student  Institute.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  however,  the  two  organiza- 
tions are  the  same,  having  the  same  officers, 
etc. 

THB  KATIONAL  OTTJBSNT  CONGKXSS  ANB  THX  N«W 


Each  summer,  hundreds  of  delegates  and 
alternates  representing  NSA  member  coUeges 
and  universities  located  throughout  the 
United  States  travel  to  the  campus  of  one  of 
the  large  universities  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  national  legislative  convention  of  the 
National  Student  Association  known  as  the 
NsUonal  Student  Congress  (NSC).  NSA  ma- 
terial states  that  the  Congress  has  two  prin- 
cipal functions:  It  provides  a  meeting  place 
for  students  from  every  area  of  the  country 
to  discuss  mutual  problems  and  Ideas,  and 
it  is  the  official  decision-making  body  for  the 
poUcles  and  programs  of  USNSA.  NSA  claims 
that  the  NSC  Is  "the  most  representative 
student  meeting  In  the  Nation."  (USNSA 
Handbook,  p.  21)  One  might  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  representative  nature  of  the  an- 
nual Congress,  however,  when  it  is  realized 
that  (1)  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  of 
the  Junior  colleges,  colleges,  universities,  and 
graduate  schools  which  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership In  NSA  actually  belong  to  the  Asso- 
ciation; (2)  less  than  fifty  per  cent  (50%) 
of  the  member  Institutions  generally  send 
representatives  to  the  National  Student  Con- 
gress; and  (3)  most  of  the  delegates  and  al- 
ternates which  "represent"  member  schools 
at  annual  Congresses  are  not  democratically 
elected  by  the  students  whose  views  and  as- 
pirations they  purport  to  represent.  This, 
then.  Is  the  National  Student  Congress:  a 
forum  of  student  opinion  representing  the 
views  of  a  few  hundred  young  men  and 
women  who,  in  reality,  can  claim  to  represent 
no  one  but  themselves,  since  most  of  them 
were  not  democratically  elected  by  their  fel- 
low students.  The  few  who  are  elected  by 
their  constituents  usually  will  admit  that 
they  did  not  base  their  campaigns  on  the 
Issues  which  are  discussed  at  the  National 
Student  Congress. 

In  1964,  the  delegates  to  the  17th  National 
Student  Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  NSA  Constitution  which  ostensibly  pro- 
vided for  the  democratic  election  of  delegates 
and  alternates  to  the  annual  Congress.  Arti- 
cle nx.  Section  E(l)  of  the  Constitution 
states  that :  "No  more  than  two  members  in  a 
delegation  may  be  selected  by  means  other 
than  a  democratic  election  by  their  entire 
student  body  as  long  as  this  procedure  does 
not  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  member  school."  The  loophole  Is, 
of  course,  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  and  might  be  similar  to  a  mythical 
Supreme  Court  ruling  which  stated  that 
every  American  should  be  permitted  to  vote 
except  In  those  states  where  law  prohibits 
the  exercise  of  such  franchise  to  certain 
groups.  In  view  of  NSA's  purported  concern 
for  the  civil  rights  of  the  Individual,  It  is 
ironic  that  the  Association  should  Indirectly 
abrogate  the  right  of  a  tmlverslty  student 
democratically  to  choose  who  he  wishes  to 
represent  bis  views  at  a  national  student 
forum,  but  apparently  the  Association  is 
more  concerned  with  maintaining  its  status 
as  a  vestige  of  the  so-called  "New  Left"  than 
Its  responslbUlty  as  a  "representative"  of  the 
American  student  community. 

The  National  Student  Congress  generally 


lasts  about  two  weeks  with  the  first  week 
usually  devoted  to  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee sessions,  regional  caucuses,  political 
caucuses,  ad  hoc  study  groups,  workshops, 
and  a  number  of  special  events  (e.g.,  films, 
banquets,  dancing)  all  of  which  vie  for  the 
attention  of  the  delegates,  alternates,  and 
observers  while  the  final  week  is  generally 
dominated  by  the  Congress  Plenary  Sessions 
which  often  last  long  into  the  night.  WhUe 
the  summer  Congress  may  represent  two 
weeks  of  fun  and  frolic  to  some,  the  Congress 
and  Its  pronouncements  represent  something 
far  more  serious  for  others.  Writing  of  the 
16th  National  Student  Congress,  WlUlanf  C. 
Wooldrldge  of  HMvard  College  said:  "... 
the  Bloomlngton  fiasco  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  Left's  attempt  to  turn  NSA  into 
a  sounding  board  for  completely  unrepre- 
sentative political  opinions.  Chief  organ  of 
the  militant  Left  was  the  Liberal  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  A  typical  Liberal  effort,  strong  on 
emotional  appeal  (it  had  no  headline  with 
less  than  three  exclamation  marks),  the 
Bulletin  called  the  desire  for  'more  facts' 
indicative  of  a  'dangerous  self-defeating,  and 
unbecoming  mentality  all  too  pervasive  at 
this  Congress.'  Damn  the  uncertainties;  fuU 
speed  ahead!"  (William  C.  Wooldrldge. 
"Fiasco  at  Bloomlngton,"  National  Bevtea, 
October  8.  1963.  pg.  303.)  In  a  flash  of  insight, 
the  October,  1965,  issue  of  Moderator  belat- 
edly announced  the  emergence  of  the  "New 
Left"  as  the  dominant  force  in  NSA.  Follow- 
ing the  1965  NSA  Congress,  Moderator  said: 
"Liberalism,  or  more  properly  the  New  Left, 
Is  in  the  ascendancy  within  the  USNSA.  The 
organization  took  a  turn  toward  a  movement 
and  away  from  being  purely  organizational  at 
Its  Congress  this  summer."  ("Special  Report: 
The  National  Student  Congress,"  Moderator, 
October,  1965,  pg.  29.)  Moderator  served  as 
NSA's  house  organ. 

It  Is  during  the  Initial  week  of  the  Con- 
gress that  delegates  meet  to  discuss  the  Issues 
upon  which  they  must  legislate  during  the 
final  few  days  of  the  Congress.  Armed  with 
background  papers  which  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  NSA  Staff,  delegates  begin  their 
quest  for  truth  by  listening  to  the  resource 
personnel  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
Association  also.  The  background  papers  gen- 
erally consist  of  a  series  of  magazine  reprints 
or  excerpts  from  books.  These  materials  re- 
flect a  liberal-left  point  of  view  and  this 
mode  of  thought  is  usually  complemented 
by  the  various  speakers  who  appear.  The 
Congress  Is  not  used  as  a  fonun  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  ideas,  but  as  an  Instruniient  for 
political  indoctrination. 

Reporting  on  the  2(Hh  National  Student 
Congress  (1967),  Norm  Wllky,  vice-president 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California  Stu- 
dent Association,  criticized  the  Congress  for 
being  more  interested  in  taking  political 
than  holding  student  government  workshop>s. 
"I  was  pretty  dlsUlusloned.  If  a  poUtlcal  ses- 
sion looked  Uke  it  was  going  to  take  more 
time  than  It  was  scheduled  for,  they  woiUd 
cancel  the  workshop  .  .  .  You  could  look  at 
the  people  and  you  knew  they  weren't  typi- 
cal. They  couldn't  be.  Everybody  at  CCNY 
(City  CoUege  of  New  York)  couldn't  look 
like  the  delegates  they  sent."  (The  Daily 
Trojan,  USC,  Sept.  13.  1967,  pg.  22.) 

Both  Wllky  and  USC  student  body  presi- 
dent, Marty  Foley,  returned  from  the  20th 
Congress  with  changed  views  about  NSA. 
Both  had  supported  USC  membership  In 
NSA  the  previous  spring.  Foley  said  the  Con- 
gress was  characterized  by  inefficiency.  "As 
long  as  NSA  remains  in  the  condition  I  saw 
It  at  the  20th  Congress,"  he  said,  "I'm  going 
to  do  everything  I  can  personally  to  make 
sure  use  does  not  Join  this  organization." 
(The  Daily  Trojan,  USC,  Sept.  13,  1967,  pg  5.) 

A  report  from  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor reflects  the  attitude  of  many  attending 
the  2l8t  annual  Congress  of  NSA  held  in 


September,  1968  at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Paul 
Krassner,  editor  of  the  leftist  magazine.  The 
Realist,  described  NSA  as  "spiritual  leader  of 
the  ylpples"  and  said  that  the  Democratic 
convention  in  Chicago  would  be  "the  last 
big  confrontation;  people  will  then  go  tinder- 
ground  and  take  up  mild  and  not-so-mild 
sabotage."  (Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  7,  1968.) 

NSA's  SEBVICES SCHOOL   MEMBEBSHIP  NO 

LONGER    NECESBAKT 

Student  leaders  on  many  campuses  have 
often  been  misled  into  overlooking  NSA's 
radical  poUtlcal  activities  by  the  lure  of 
groesly  overrated  "services"  to  member 
schools.  For  many  years  NSA  encouraged  affil- 
iation by  offering  information  to  student 
governments  as  weU  as  service  programs  to 
aid  Individual  students  (travel  and  record 
discounts,  Insurance  programs,  etc.)  These 
programs  were  avaUable  to  member  schools 
only. 

Time  and  again  NSA  uses  these  supposed 
services  as  its  principal  selling  p>olnt8.  When 
visiting  the  campus  of  a  prospective  member 
school,  NSA  representatives  deliberately  un- 
derrate the  magnitude  of  the  organization's 
political  Involvement.  Students  are  thus 
"sold"  on  the  supposed  "services". 

For  some  unknown  reason,  NSA  recently 
(Nov.,  1968)  made  available  the  programs  erf 
its  Student  Services  Division  to  non-memher 
schools.  (See  letter  reprinted  below.)  It  Is 
no  longer  necessary  to  Join  NSA  to  partici- 
pate In  these  progams.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  whether  NSA  uses  this  technique 
as  bait  to  recruit  new  contacts  for  member- 
ship promotion. 

Much  of  the  information  provided  to  In- 
terested student  governments  has  been  en- 
tirely too  theoretical  to  have  any  practical 
application.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the 
past,  there  have  been  programs  (of  a  non- 
poUtlcal  nature)  that  were  of  unique  benefit 
to  certain  member  campuses,  but  they  have 
been  few  and  far  between. 

In  moet  cases,  the  student  government  and 
individual  student  services  programs  offered 
by  NSA  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  ( and  for 
equal  or  even  less  cost)  and  without  the 
radical  stigma  attached. 

MISREPRESENTATION  OF  "BENEFITS" 

Repeatedly,  NSA  claims  of  "benefits"  and 
"services"  are  misleading  and  often  untrue. 
Consider  travel.  Students  can  fly  for  V2  ^are 
on  seven  major  U.S.  airlines  without  NSA. 
Consider  records  and  magazines.  Comparable 
student  discount  rates  can  be  acquired  from 
Records  Unlimited  and  Educational  Services, 
respectively,  without  NSA.  Consider  employ- 
ment. Jobs  can  be  found  through  Place- 
ment Centers  or  through  either  the  National 
Employers  Directory  Service  or  the  National 
Etaiployment  Services  Institute  without  NSA. 
Student  Travel,  an  organization  based  In 
New  York  City,  provides  extensive  student 
travel  and  student  tour  service. 

NBA  FINANCrNC THE  CIA  AFFAIB — AND  AFTEB 

An  interesting  series  of  frantic  meetings, 
denials,  confessions,  charges  and  counter- 
charges followed  the  startling  revelation  in 
early  1967  that  the  CIA  had  been  financing 
the  National  Student  Association  for  many 
years.  The  full  facts  may  never  be  known, 
but  what  is  known  makes  interesting  read- 
ing; two  articles  from  The  New  Guard,  re- 
printed on  the  following  pages,  provide  neces- 
sary facts  for  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
Issues  involved. 

Despite  the  contention  that  all  CIA  funds 
have  been  terminated,  NSA  has  not  l)ecn 
paying  rent  on  its  handsome  four-story  head- 
quarters at  2115  S.  St.,  N.W.  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  Washington  Post,  on  February  16, 
1967  reported,  "Thanks  to  the  generosity  ot 
the  Independence  Foundation  of  Boston,  a 
CIA  foundation,  NSA  has  a  16  year  lease  on 
the  buUding  free  of  rent.  In  addition,  NSA 
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racMlved  tao.OOO  to  fumlah  th«  building  when 
the  leaae  wm  signed." 

The  history  of  NSA'a  tax  exempt  statua  la 
r&ther  Interesting.  NSA  first  applied  for  tax 
exemption  as  an  educational  organization  In 
1940.  In  a  letter  dated  April  aS.  1950.  the 
Commlsaloner  of  Internal  Revenue  refused 
the  r«<iue8ted  exemption  on  the  grounds 
that  NSA  did  not  qualify  under  the  law.  The 
ruling  held  that  NSA  was  not  operated  exclu- 
sively for  educational  purposes  and  that  "a 
substantial  part  of  Its  activities  conslated  of 
attempu  to  Influence  legislation"  To  get 
around  this,  the  19M  NSA  president.  James 
M.  Bdwards  again  wrote  to  the  Commissioner 
on  March  36.  1954.  Edwards  pleaded  that 
"•tudenta"  had  prepared  the  previous  request 
for  exemption  "without  the  assistance  of 
counsel"  and  that  they  "were  not  familiar 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  procedure 
on  such  rulings."  Once  again,  he  requested 
exemption,  but  this  time  he  submitted  a 
carefully  selected  stack  of  NSA  publications 
all  of  which  emphasized  NSA's  educational 
activities  and  Ignored  the  political  actlvltle* 
which  the  previous  Commissioner  had  found 
as  legal  ground  to  refuse  exemption. 

Appctf«ntly,  Edward's  letter,  which  waa 
part  of  the  sworn  statement  submitted  by 
the  National  Student  Association  under 
penalty  for  perjury,  was  sufficiently  con- 
vincing and.  within  a  few  months,  the  tax 
exemption  waa  granted. 

At  present,  NSA  Issues  only  general  and 
vague  financial  statements.  Funds  are  re- 
ceived from  several  government  agencies  as 
well  as  non-tftzabl«  private  foundations.  The 
funds  aUow  NSA  to  employ  a  large  staff 
which  engages  In  such  projects  as:  White 
Racism  Studies,  Drug  Conferences  and  Drug 
Studies  Programs.  Student  Power  Confer- 
ences, Southern  Human  Relations  Projects, 
"Fasts  for  Freedom",  etc.  (See  reprints  In 
sscUon  enUUed  "Exhibits"  [not  printed  In 
Rscoao  I  for  articles  explaining  some  of  these 
projects.) 

By  Inventing  projects,  many  of  which  are 
simply  vehicles  to  further  revolution  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  Its  Student  Power 
Conferences,  NSA  Justifies  Its  requests  for 
special  grants.  Actually,  these  monies  under- 
write NSA's  large,  radical  staff.  Its  adminis- 
trative expenses,  communications  and  tele- 
phone expenses,  and  travel  of  NSA  personnel 
to  foment  revolution.  America's  middle  class 
subsidizes  revolution  through  federal  financ- 
ing of  large  parts  of  the  NSA  budget  (hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annually). 
These  federal  agencies  have  Included  ths 
Department  of  State,  Office  of  Education. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  possibly  others.  Tax- 
papers  also  subsidize  many  tax-exempt 
foundations  which.  In  turn,  give  grants  to 
NSA,  totaling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually. 

NSA  AND  THK  KAOICAI.  STTTDDTr  MOVXlfKNT 

Surprisingly  to  some.  NSA's  thin  veil  of 
legitimacy  disappears  &a  soon  as  one  enters 
the  outer  office  of  the  national  hetulquarters 
In  Washington.  Just  Inside  the  front  door  Is 
a  sign  which  reads,  "F — the  Draft"  and  one 
entire  wall  is  devoted  to  an  outstanding  ren- 
dition of  the  phrase.  "Bull  Shit"  I 

An  "ordinary"  student  is  appalled  by  the 
filth  and  Utter  covering  the  floors  and  car- 
peting, the  slovenly  mode  of  dress  of  staff 
members  and  the  general  lack  of  an  efficient, 
functioning  office  atmosphere  one  would  ex- 
pect from  a  well  financed  enterprise  run  by 
young  "representative"  colleglates.  Such  la 
tbs  real  surface  Image  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Below  that  surface.  It  Is  difficult  to  de- 
termine Just  how  involved  NSA  Is  with  the 
more  radical  "student  power"  movements 
which  continue  to  test  their  strength  around 
ttte   country.    AccocxUng    to    Li/t   magazine 


(October  ao,  1947)  the  1967  annual  Congress 
of  NSA  mapped  out  ways  "to  bring  any  uni- 
versity which  won't  cooperate  with  our  de- 
sires to  a  grinding  halt." 

Later  that  Fall.  NSA  held  Its  first  National 
Student  Power  Conference  at  the  University 
of  liflnnesota.  NSA  President.  Ed  Schwartz, 
presented  a  "working  paper"  which  siun- 
marlsed  the  tactics  for  camptu  revolution. 
(See  the  following  reprint  by  Edith  Kermlt 
Roosevelt.  "What's  Behind  Student  Riots.") 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  aist  NSA  Con- 
gress ( 1968)  Schwartz,  the  then  outgoing 
NSA  president,  "predicted  that  there  would 
be  trouble  on  any  campus  visited  by  Repub- 
lican nominee  Richard  Nixon,  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey."  ("The  New  Left", 
memorandimi  prepared  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate,  1968,  pg.  90.) 

KSA  AlfD  TKX  rKATnUOTT  STSTXIC 

In  keeping  with  Its  policy  of  general  an- 
tipathy to  traditional  American  values  and 
institutions,  NSA  has  taken  a  mlUtantly 
antl-Oreek  stand.  The  Association's  antl- 
Oreek  nature  has  not,  however,  escaped  the 
attention  of  fraternity  and  sorority  leaders 
throughout  the  United  States,  nor  does  It 
repreeent  an  Innovation  In  NSA  policy.  Thus, 
the  1952-53  NSA  President  Richard  J.  Murphy 
was  able  to  tell  the  delegates  to  the  1953 
NSA  Congress  that  the  National  Pan-Hellenic 
Council  was  one  ot  the  principal  opponents 
of  NSA.  Murphy  said:  "For  six  years  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Council,  i.e.,  the  adult  council,  has 
not  approved  of  the  Association."  He  ac- 
cused the  Pan- Hellenic  Council  of  circulat- 
ing "poison  pen  letters"  against  the  National 
Student  Association.  "This  Is  the  type  of 
propaganda  to  which  the  Association  and  Its 
officers  have  been  subjected.  Such  attacks 
are  Insidious.  Despite  the  Association's  ef- 
forts to  clear  up  the  situation,  no  coopera- 
tion has  been  extended  by  the  Council.  I 
have  become  convinced  that  these  people  do 
not  want  to  become  enlightened."  (Minutes. 
Sixth  National  Student  Congress,  August 
1953.  pg.  24  ) 

Eventually  widespread  criticism  of  the  As- 
sociation's antl-Oreek  policies  forced  NSA  to 
candidly  solicit  the  support  of  the  Greeks. 
Typical  of  this  subterfuge  was  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  11th  Na- 
tional Student  Congress  which  consented  to 
recognize  "the  contribution  made  by  frater- 
nal organizations  to  campus  leadership"  and 
urged  a  "closer  relationship"  between  such 
groups  and  NSA.  (Codification  of  Policy. 
1964S5,  by  USNSA.  pg.  106).  However.  NSA 
defined  the  type  of  fraternity  It  would  like  to 
promote  on  the  college  campus  In  Its  Basic 
Policy  Declaration  (BPD)  on  "Model  Educa- 
tional Practices  Standards"  under  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  "Restrictive  Clauses  in 
Student  Social  Organizations".  The  resolu- 
tion says: 

"No  Incoming  group  shall  be  allowed  on 
campus  which  contains  In  Its  constitution 
and.^or  by-laws  discriminatory  clauses  with 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  creed,  political 
belief,  or  national  origin.  In  the  case  of  ex- 
isting organizations  which  do  discriminate, 
the  Institution  and  student  body  should 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  the 
elimination  of  such  discriminatory  practices 
as  rapidly  as  possible."  (Codi/Ication  of  Pol- 
icy. 1 9«*-«5.  by  USNSA.  pg.  42.) 

In  the  Binnmer  of  1965,  a  resolution  en- 
titled "Discrimination  In  Membership  Selec- 
tion and  Pledge  Abuse  In  Campus  Fraternal 
Organizations"  was  introduced  at  the  18th 
National  Student  Congress.  Once  again,  the 
resolution  recognized  the  contributions  which 
the  Oreeks  have  made  to  the  American  stu- 
den  community,  but  the  "Fact"  section  also 
said.  "...  Instances  of  personal  degrada- 
tion by  fraternal  organizations  across  ths 
United  States  continue  to  prove  harmful  to 
the   unlvenlty   atmosphere."   The   Mandate 


section  of  the  resolution  directed  the  Asso- 
clatlon's  National  Affairs  Vice  President  to 
conduct  surveys  of  fraternal  discrimination, 
methods  utUlaed  to  Investigate  complaints 
of  such  practices,  and  '"help  given  by  college 
and  university  administrations  to  chapters 
of  national  fraternal  organizations  which 
become  local  organizations".  The  resolution 
also  directed  the  NAVP  to  send  copies  of  the 
surveys,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  to  NSA 
member  schools  to  assist  them  in  establish- 
ing "a  review  date"  after  which  "recognition 
would  be  withdrawn  from  those  chapters 
which  have  aflUlated  with  national  organi- 
zations which  have  discriminatory  member- 
ship selection".  (Policy  Calendar,  18th  Na- 
tional Student  Congress,  166,  Item  486/1-2.) 
Fearing  the  reaction  that  such  a  directive 
would  Initiate  among  the  Oreeks.  the  Con- 
gress deleted  the  Mandate  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  resolution,  but  the  resolu- 
tion's sponsors  then  called  for  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  prop- 
osition whereupon  it  was  defeated.  However, 
much  of  the  resolution  that  was  defeated 
In  1965  was  already  contained  in  a  Program 
Resolution  (PR)  which  was  adopted  by  the 
delegates  to  the  1964  NSA  Congress  entitled 
'"Discrimination  In  Membership  Selection  In 
Campus  Fraternal  Organizations".  The  Man- 
date of  the  1964  resolution  made  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  provisions  for  "review  dates", 
etc.  as  the  aforementioned  resolution  and 
was  passed  by  a  substantial  margin  at  tne 
17th  NSA  Congress.  (Codification  of  Policy, 
1964-65,  by  USNSA,  pg.  99.) 

At  the  Eighteenth  Congress  In  1965  NSA 
urged  the  "Office  of  Education  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  any  other  division  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Involved  In  the  administering  and 
granting  of  federal  funds  to  write  specific 
regulations  Implementing  nondiscriminatory 
compliance  and  coverage  under  Title  VI  (Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964)  for  the  following: 

1.  Off-campus  housing  approved  by  any 
Institution  of  higher  learning. 

a.  Accommodations  In  houses  and  dormi- 
tories  occupied   by   fraternal   organizations. 

3.  Membership  In  any  fraternal,  social, 
professional,  or  business  organization,  club, 
association,  group,  committee,  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  a  college  or  university." 

Prior  to  and  following  such  regulations  by 
the  Office  of  Education  and  other  appropriate 
agencies.  USNSA  urged  students  to  institute 
research  groups  Into  University  operations 
and  to  serve  as  "monitors"  for  Infractions  of 
Federal  law. 

This  shocking  attempt  to  Interfere  Into  all 
private  groups  Is  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

"Sec.  804  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
p>artment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources  by  any 
educational  Institution. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  Department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  member- 
ship practices  or  Internal  operations  of  any 
fraternal  organization,  fraternity,  sorority, 
private  club  or  religious  organization  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  (other  than 
a  service  academy  or  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy which  Is  financed  exclusively  by  funds 
derived  from  private  sources  and  whose  fa- 
cilities are  not  owned  by  such  Institution.)" 

WHAT    "■»»»•■    BAT    ABOUT    NSA 

For  many  years  fraternity  and  sorority 
leaders  have  patiently  abstained  from  any 
overt  hostility  to  NBA.  hoping  that  with  ma- 
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turlty  NSA  would  return  to  the  mainstream 
of  American  student  consensus  and  abandon 
Its  anti-Greek  policies.  However,  time  has 
Indicated  conclusively  that  NSA  Is  firm  In  its 
determination  to  destroy  the  American  Fra- 
ternity System.  Greek  leaders  have  finally 
resolved  to  speak  out;  to  point  out  to  mem- 
bers of  fraternal  groups  on  the  campuses  the 
true  nature  of  NSA  and  to  urge  them  to  work 
to  disassociate  their  campuses  from  NSA. 

"The  Stop-NSA  Committee  Is  to  be  whole- 
heartedly commended  for  Its  constructive 
and  aggressive  activity  In  uncovering  the  In- 
sidious Un-American  program  of  the  Nation- 
al Student  Association.  The  NSA  Is  misrep- 
resenting In  a  most  unwholesome  manner  the 
true  character  and  aspirations  of  the  ma- 
jority of  America's  young  citizenry." — Mrs. 
C  M.  Jansky,  Past  Grand  President,  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta  Sorority. 

"The  use  of  front  organizations  purporting 
to  espouse  worthy  and  Idealistic  objectives  is 
a  technique  often  employed  to  further  the 
sinister  ends  of  atheistic  communism.  On  the 
surface,  NSA,  to  the  unwary,  might  appear  to 
be  what  Its  name  Implies,  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  college  students,  national  In  scope, 
conducted  by  Its  members  and  delegates  In 
truly  representative  fashion.  However,  those 
who  have  looked  behind  Its  facade  of  respec- 
tability have  found  strange  hands  directing 
It  under  cover  of  darkness  toward  collectlvlst 
mastery  of  group  action,  sometimes  to  the 
exact  opposite  of  expressed  desires  and  plana 
of  the  collegians  themselves.  Without  right 
or  power.  It  pretends  to  represent  those 
whom  It  degrades.  It  falsely  denies  to  fra- 
ternities the  freedom  of  association  it  so 
loudly  proclaims  for  Itself.  NSA  does  not  and 
cannot  promote  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  ac- 
tually It  Is  an  Implement  of  slavery." — Sher- 
wood Blue.  Past  National  President,  Theta 
Chi  Fraternity. 

"It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  principles 
and  programs  advocated  by  NSA  are  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  to 
the  fraternity  system,  and  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  fraternities  and  sororities." — Bea- 
trice H.  Wittenberg.  NPC  Delegate.  Oamma 
Phi  Beta. 

"Where  specific  inquiries  have  been  made 
from  the  Chapters,  we  have  advised  that  they 
oppose  membership  in  NSA  by  voting  against 
either  gaining  or  continuing  membership  in 
this  organization." — Roy  C.  Clark.  Executive 
Secretary,  Acacia  Fraternity. 

"Once  I  had  hopes  that  true  representa- 
tives of  the  Fraternity  System  might  be  able 
to  guide  NSA  Into  channels  that  would  make 
It  better  represent  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  students  It  contended  It 
did  represent.  I  urged  fraternity  men  and 
women  to  do  this  but  was  disappointed.  For 
many  years  I  have  not  approved  many  NSA 
policies  and  procedures  and  see  no  reason 
now  to  change  my  mind." — Francis  S.  Van 
Derbur.  Chairman.  Interfratemity  Research 
and  Advisory  Council,  Past  President,  Kappa 
Sigma  Fraternity. 

"It  Is  my  observation  that  one  of  the  alms 
of  the  NSA  Is  to  destroy  the  American  fra- 
ternity system.  I  personally  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  membership  In  my  fra- 
ternity. To  my  personal  knowledge,  many, 
many  others  have  similarly  benefited.  In 
token  payment  for  the  benefits  derived,  I 
shall  continue  to  serve  and  fight  for  the 
American  fraternity  system  against  all  Its 
enemies.  Including  NSA.  I  hope  that  the  un- 
dergraduate members  of  my  fraternity  will 
Join  me  In  otu:  fight  for  survival." — John  E. 
Scott,  President,  Board  of  Trustees,  Frater- 
nity of  Phi  Oamma  Delta. 

"In  very  few  specliic  Instances,  If  any,  have 
I  found  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tional student  Association  to  coincide  with 
those  of  the  American  College  Greek  Letter 
Fraternity  system.  After  observing  the  NSA 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  no  hope  for  a 
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realignment  of  Its  activities  to  more  closely 
coincide  with  the  American  College  Greek 
Letter  Fraternity  system.  In  every  instance 
wherein  my  opinion  Is  requested  I  suggest 
that  the  NSA  be  removed  from  a  campus,  or 
In  the  Instance  of  a  vote  for  Initial  accept- 
ance of  the  NSA  my  counsel  Is  for  a  negative 
vote." — Durward  Owen,  Executive  Secretary, 
The  PI  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity. 

"The  more  we  learn  of  NSA,  the  more  we 
realize  that  It  does  not  really  represent  the 
students  of  America,  and  that  It  Is  strongly 
Influenced  by  people  and  organizations  whose 
Ideals  run  contrary  to  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  I  know  of  no  national  frater- 
nity or  sorority  leaders  who  support  NSA 
today." — Haldon  C.  Dick.  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary,  Phi  Kappa  Psl  Fraternity. 

"It  has  been  my  observation  and  experience 
that  NSA  does  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
fraternities  and  sororities,  nor  does  It  ade- 
quately or  effectively  represent  the  student 
body.  I  would  urge  strongly  that  you  vote 
against  affiliation  with  the  NSA." — Stewart 
D.  Daniels,  Alpha  Tau  Omega  Foundation. 

"In  the  past,  NSA  has  concerned  itself  with 
fraternity  membership  selection  and  other 
matters  with  which  it  has  no  authority  to 
deal.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  operations 
of  NSA  In  the  past  several  years  will  show 
that  many  prominent  campuses  through- 
out the  country  have  consistently  declined 
to  affiliate  with  It." — William  Forester,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Kappa  Alpha. 

"As  a  national  fraternity  we  would  like  to 
ask  that  you  encourage  our  members  not  to 
vote  In  favor  of  the  referendum.  We  have 
found  through  past  experience  that  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  does  not  function 
for  the  benefit  of  college  students.  All  activ- 
ities engaged  In  by  the  Association  are  and 
have  been  In  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain select  Individuals.  The  American  college 
student  is  merely  being  used  as  a  front." — 
Elmer  Blumenkamp,  Executive  Secretary, 
Theta  XI. 

"The  organization  Is  controlled  by  a  select 
group  and  Is  not  representative  of  the  mem- 
bership In  the  organization,  and  the  con- 
trolling group  Is  more  politically  minded 
than  Is  proper.  The  group  which  Issues  state- 
ments In  behalf  of  the  organization  Is  self- 
perpetuating  to  a  large  degree  and  does  not 
reflect  the  attitude  and  opinion  of  the  gen- 
eral membership.  There  is,  of  course,  question 
as  to  the  democratic  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion. I  know  that  many  schools  have  with- 
drawn from  the  organization  recently  for  the 
above  reasons.  My  recommendation  to  you 
would  be  to  oppose  the  affiliation." — Jack  L. 
Anson,  National  Secretary,  Phi  Kappa  Tau. 

"Most  fraternity  and  sorority  leaders  op- 
pose affiliation  and  with  good  reason.  I  think 
the  motives  of  the  organization  and  the  qual- 
ity and  direction  of  Its  leadership  is  ex- 
tremely suspect.  I  would  urge  you  to  give 
most  careful  consideration  to  this  question. 
NSA  has  proved  to  be  a  most  disruptive  Influ- 
ence with  very  little  to  recommend  It." — Mrs. 
Russell  Strickland,  National  Panhellenlc 
Delegate,  Delta  Gamma. 

"This  organization  Is  divisive  and  does  not 
truly  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents In  many  cases." — Bruce  Melchert,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Tau  Kappa  Epsllon. 

"Alpha  Phi  believes  that  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  as  presently  constituted  is 
antl-democratlc  In  character  and  Is  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  majority  of  the  students  In 
the  United  States.  We  are  opposed  to  this 
organization  In  Its  present  form." — LaVerne 
Harvey,  Executive  Secretary,  Alpha  Phi. 

"I  strongly  object  to  not  only  the  National 
Student  Association  but  any  other  group  or 
organization  Interfering  with  what  I  call  the 
personal  and  civil  rights  of  fraternities  and 
sororities  which  are  voluntary  membership 
societies.  We  don't  Interfere  with  the  manner 
which  NSA  selects  or  discriminates  In  con- 


nection with  Its  membership,  and  the  NSA 
should  not  Interfere  with  the  Internal  policies 
of  fraternities  and  sororities." — Harold  Jacob- 
sen,  Editor,  the  Emerald  Sigma  PI,  Sigma  Pi 
Fraternity, 

"During  my  12  years  of  active  national 
fraternity  leadership,  I  watched  closely  the 
activities  of  NSA,  and  none  of  the  faults  of 
NSA  which  I  recognized  at  the  outset  were 
corrected  during  that  period. 

"One  of  our  young  alumnae  was  among  the 
students  who  organized  NSA.  She  was  amazed 
to  learn  recently  from  authentic  reports  of 
Its  current  activities  and  how  far  afield  It  had 
gone  from  the  purposes  and  needs  which 
prompted  Its  formation  In  1947. 

"In  my  opinion,  NSA  has  by  Its  adoption 
of  policy  statements  on  "restrictive  member- 
ship clauses  In  student  social  organizations' 
disregarded  the  privacy  to  which  voluntary 
social  associations  are  entitled  by  our  Federal 
Constitution.  The  NSA  statements  seem  to 
deny  freedom  of  choice  in  membership  se- 
lection by  social  groups  on  the  one  hand 
while  professing  belief  In  this  freedom  on  the 
other.  Further,  It  seems  to  me  that  NSA  is 
not  as  Interested  In  representing  the  Ideas 
of  its  student  membership  as  It  Is  In  trying 
to  direct  and  control  them. 

""In  view  of  the  many  resolutions  passed  by 
NSA  which  favor  the  extreme  leftists  ele- 
ments of  this  country  and  the  world,  I  am 
convinced  that  NSA  Is  Inimical  to  the  exist- 
ence of  private  voluntary  groups  such  as 
fraternities.  The  freedom  for  such  groups  to 
exist  Is  denied  In  Communistic,  Socialistic, 
or  Totalitarian  societies.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  felt  during  my  tenure  of  office  that  it 
was  Important  to  alert  our  membership,  both 
collegiate  and  alumnae,  to  the  nature  of  NSA. 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  since  that  time. 
"It  has  been  very  encouraging  to  learn  of 
the  Increasing  number  of  student  bodies 
which  we  have  rejected  affiliation  with 
NSA." — Mrs.  Robert  W.  Preston,  Past  Presi- 
dent, Delta  Gamma  Sorority. 

""Nothing  that  I  have  read  or  heard  about 
the  United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
tion has  suggested  that  it  Is  a  healthy,  qual- 
ified, student  organization.  Rather.  NSA  ap- 
pears constantly  to  agitate  for  Interference  In 
the  affairs  of  other  student  organizations. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  with  regard 
to  American  fraternities  and  sororities,  whose 
freedom  of  membership  selection  has  been 
constantly  under  attack  by  NSA. 

""NSA  does  not  represent  a  majority  of  the 
students  In  the  United  States.  Its  wide  range 
of  resolutions,  covering  nearly  all  the  con- 
troversial political  questions  of  the  day, 
brand  It  as  a  radical  organization,  clearly 
unrepresentative  of  thinking  American  stu- 
dents. NSA  leaders  could  more  profitably 
spend  their  time  attending  to  their  dally 
academic  studies  and  leave  the  world's  prob- 
lems to  those  more  qualified  to  solve  them." — 
Julia  Fuqua  Ober,  Past  National  President, 
Kappa  Delta. 

"We  have  long  regarded  NSA  as  an  enemy 
of  fraternities  and  have  consistently  advised 
otu-  collegate  chapters  to  oppose  NBA  affil- 
iation."— Richard  R.  Fletcher,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Sigma  Nu  Fraternity. 

'"On  the  basis  of  careful  consideration  of 
the  policies  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
National  Student  Association  over  a  period 
of  years,  I  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
vinced that  this  organization  does  not  rep- 
resent the  thinking  of  the  majority  of  United 
States  students.  Judging  by  the  niunber  of 
schools  whose  students  have  voted  to  with- 
draw from  or  not  to  affiliate  with  NSA,  It 
appears  that  students  on  many  campuses 
share  this  view. 

In  my  opinion,  NSA's  recent  statement  re- 
garding fraternities  is  Indicative  of  an  am- 
bition to  Interfere  with  the  right  of  volun- 
tary association  guaranteed  to  us  by  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  in 
striving  to  prevent  NSA's  entrance  to  a  cam- 
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ptia  or  to  effect  Ita  withdrawal  from  a  cam- 
p\i«,  fraternity  members  wUl  be  working  to 
preserve  not  only  the  Fraternity  system,  but 
the  whole  concept  of  a  free  society." — Louisa 
L.  Moore,  Past  National  President,  Phi  Mu 
Sorority. 

"Where  student  governments  are  afllllated 
with  NSA.  the  college  administrations  seem 
unaware  that  they  are  arbitrarily  billing  all 
students  for  NSA  dues  and  fees.  Activity  fees 
are  charged  on  bills  sent  to  the  students  or 
to  their  parents  along  with  tuition  charges, 
etc.  A  portion  of  the  activity  fee  goes  to  the 
student  council  and  thence  as  dues  to  NSA. 
Administrations  do  not  realize  they  are  forc- 
ing students  to  pay  union  dues.  (NSA  de- 
scribes Itself  as  a  union  of  students).  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  represented  In  or  by  NSA  could 
lequest  a  refund  from  the  college  for  amounts 
involuntortly  paid  for  NSA."— Mrs.  George 
O.  Rudolph,  NPC  Delegate.  Delta  Delta  Delta. 
"I  was  In  attendance  at  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Deans  of  Women  and  Counselors 
in  Philadelphia  when  the  NaUonal  and  In- 
ternational presidents  of  NSA  presented  their 
program  and  Ave  goals.  At  that  time  their 
third  goal  was  the  'elimination  of  sororltlea 
and  fraternities.'"— Violet  Whitfield,  Part 
President,  Delta  Zet*. 

"My  predecessor  in  CJ.S.A..  Mr.  Lewis  Ba- 
con, said  'I  feel  that  It  Is  the  unanimous  sen- 
timent of  members  of  the  College  Fraterni- 
ties Secretaries  Association  that  the  Nation- 
al Student  Association  has  In  the  past  proved 
Itself  not  In  support  of  the  best  interests  of 
fraternities  and  sororities.'  I  wholeheartedly 
agree." — Rex  A.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary, 
Sigma  Alpha  Epellon.  President,  College, 
Fraternity  Secretarlee  Association. 

"We  Oreelcs  help  our  friends  and  oppose 
our  enemies.  The  NSA  Is  certainly  no 
friend." — Pete  Wacker,  Executive  Secretary, 
Delta  Sigma  Phi. 

"I  do  not  like  NSA  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
One,  I  think  they  are  liars.  They  continually 
try  to  Impress  the  American  public  that  they 
represent  all  American  men  and  women  col- 
lege students.' 

"1  was  shocked  last  year  when  I  learned 
that  SMU  had  been  suckered  Into  becoming 
a  member  of  NSA  If  this  la  the  kind  of  rep- 
resentation you  want — then  go  ahead  and 
have  it.  I  would  check  out  the  current  NSA 
president.  Enough  said.  I  wouldn't  begin  to 
put  on  paper  what  Is  known  about  him  In 
the  halla  of  Congress  and  In  other  areas  here 
In  Washington.  DC."  — William  3.  Zerman. 
Executive  Secretary,  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 

"I  have  never  been  told  by  a  concerned 
fraternity  member  or  college  admlnlsuator 
that  NSA  membership  was  desirable  for  their 
Institution." — Burton  W.  Fulsom,  General 
Secretary.  Beta  Theta  Pt. 

"If  I  were  a  member  of  the  student  body  at 
Southern  Methodist  University,  not  only 
would  I  vote  against  continued  membership 
In  NSA,  but  I  would  work  actively  to  get 
other  students  to  vote  against  membership 
In  NSA.  I  could  cite  numerous  resolutions 
>T^<^  policy  statements  of  the  NSA  as  my  rea- 
sons for  acting  in  this  manner." — Robert  J. 
Miller.  Executive  Secretary,  Phi  DelU  Theta. 
"It  Is  our  Impression  that  USNSA  Is  not 
truly  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
college  students  In  America." — William  P. 
Schwartz,  Executive  Secretary,  Sigma  Alpha 
Mu. 

"We  can  see  nothing  good  about  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  most  universities  are  withdraw- 
ing from  It."— William  T.  Brlngham,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Sigma  Chi. 

"My  predecessor,  itr.  Harold  Buchanan,  not 
too  long  ago  said.  'We  have  been  unable  to 
learn  of  any  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the 
members  of  fraternal  organizations  by  virtue 
of  the  afllllatlon  of  the  student  body  with 
NSA.'  I  conciir  In  this  sentiment." — F.  Ken- 
neth Brasted,  Executive  Secretary,  Delta  ChL 


I A  special  reprint  from  the  April  1W7  Issue  of 
the  New  Guard) 
CIA/N8A:  Th«  Cnrnui,  lasuB 
In  all  the  soimd  and  fury  f<rtlowlng  the 
revelation  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  funding  the  National  Stu- 
dent AaaocUtlon,  the  central  Issue  has  be- 
come obscured,  sidetracked,  clouded.  It  Is  not 
found  on  the  splderweb  conspiracy  charts — 
outlining  the  tangled  relationships  between 
CIA  foundations,  conduits,  and  recipients — 
that  have  absorbed  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  press.  Nor  is  It  the  CIA's  working  as- 
sumptions, followed  since  its  formation,  that 
the  best  way  to  fight  communism  around  the 
world  is  through  "democratic  socialism" — 
though  that  Is  a  vitally  important  second 
consideration.  The  central  Issue  and  cause 
for  concern  U  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  meddling  In  domestic  Amer- 
ican politics,  using  its  considerable  finances 
and  Influence  to  support  particular  political 
factions  over  others. 

And  that's  no  way  to  run  a  democratic 
Republic. 

The  CIA  and  Its  apologUU  In  the  Admin- 
istration, the  Congress  and  the  communica- 
tions media  have  done  their  best  to  obsciire 
that  fact  by  constant  repetition  of  the 
litany  that  "all  the  money  went  for  student 
trips  abroad."  or  variations  of  that  theme. 
It  simply  Isn't  so.  The  evidence  is  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  not  sub- 
sidizing individual  students.  It  was  subsidiz- 
ing an  entire  organization — an  organization 
as  Involved  In  national  affairs  as  in  Inter- 
national affairs. 

We  have,  to  begin  with,  the  admission  of 
the  present  National  Supervisory  Board  of 
the  National  Student  Association.  After  sev- 
eral days  of  hearing  private  testimony  from 
present  and  past  officers  of  the  Association, 
the  National  Supervisory  Board  issued  on 
February  17  a  deUlled  statement  outlining 
Its  relationship  to  the  CIA. 

On  financial  support.  It  stated:  "During 
the  past  fifteen  years  the  Association  has  re- 
ceived considerable  funds  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  which  at  one  point  pro- 
vided as  much  aa  80  percent  of  NSA'a 
budget.  .  .  ." 

We  doubt  that  anyone,  after  looking  over 
NSA's  budgets  and  operations,  would  try  to 
maintain  that  anywhere  near  80  percent  of 
NSA's  budget,  personnel,  and  effort  is  devoted 
to  overseas  operations.  More  than  half  of  the 
current  annual  NSA  budget  of  $825,000  Is 
devoted  to  domestic  activities  such  as  civil 
rights  projects  and  conferences  on  student 
government. 

The  National  Supervisory  Board's  state- 
ment goes  on  to  admit  that  In  addition  to 
strictly  International  projects,  "General  sup- 
port was  also  provided.  Including  adminis- 
trative grants  and  occasional  donations  to 
cover  NSA  budgetary  deficits  incurred  by 
both  the  National  and  International  depart- 
ments of  the  Association"  (emphasis  added). 
That  confirms  the  charges  In  Ramparts — 
which  first  blew  the  cover  off  the  NSA/CIA 
relationship — that  NSA's  major  conduit  for 
CIA  funds,  the  Foimdatlon  for  Youth  and 
Student  Affairs  of  New  York  City,  "provided 
a  general  administrative  grant  of  up  to 
•120.000  per  year  and  funded  projects  such 
aa  NSA's  magazine.  The  American  Stu- 
dent .  .  .":  that  "In  addition.  FYSA  could  be 
relied  upon  to  pick  up  any  operating  deficit 
that  NSA  Incurred  during  the  year";  and. 
again,  that  "any  year-end  operating  deficits 
were  quickly  picked  up  by  FYSA  or  some 
other  foundation." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  February 
20  elaborated  on  one  such  deficit— a  very  do- 
mestic one— erased  by  the  CIA.  It  oootirred 
when  sooae  University  of  Chicago  tindetgrad- 
uates  duped  the  NSA  Into  buying  their  na- 
tionwide chain  of  cooperative  bookstorea.  op- 


erating In  competition  with  commercial 
■tores.  NSA  apparently  did  so  without  a  look 
at  the  operation's  financial  condition,  which 
was  very  precarious  Indeed.  (The  Star  quotes 
one  person  Involved  as  saying  that  "The  ac- 
countant didn't  know  double-entry  book- 
keeping. He  kept  all  his  financial  records  on 
the  backs  of  envelopes.")  When  NSA  did 
learn  what  It  had  bought.  It  found  Itself 
faced  with  a  deficit  of  more  than  100  grand. 
Most  organizations  would  have  had  to 
curtail  their  other  activities  In  order  to  pay 
for  such  folly,  but  the  NSA  had  an  easier 
solution.  As  the  Star  relates:  "Faced  with 
the  possibility  of  a  huge  financial  loes,  the 
NSA  officers  turned  to  their  principal  bene- 
factors— the  Central  Intelligence  Agency— 
and  the  CIA  came  up  with  a  needed  $140,000 
to  pay  off  debts." 

That's  not  all,  folks.  Only  the  top  ofllcers 
of  NSA.  generally,  knew  that  the  CIA  was 
the  source  of  their  funds.  Some  explanation 
of  how  the  deficit  was  met  had  to  be  given 
to  the  other  members  of  NSA's  National  Su- 
pervisory Board,  and  that  part  of  the  tale 
confirms  what  many  have  long  suspected 
about  the  mental  prowess  of  NSA  leaders. 
Again  according  to  the  Star: 
"At  the  board's  next  semi-annual  meet- 
ing, the  NSA  president  explained  that  he  had 
undertaken  some  rugged  fund  raising  and 
managed  to  pay  off  all  the  debts. 

"He  listed  the  support  he'd  gotten  from 
foundations — all  CIA  fronts — but  the  total 
he  gave  was  stUl  $26,000  short  of  the  total 
needed.  The  supervisory  board  members 
questioned  him  as  to  how  he  go^  the  final 
$25,000. 

"It  was  all  very  simple,  he  explained.  One 
day,  while  on  a  train  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston,  he  struck  up  a  conversation  with  a 
wealthy  Greek  rug  merchant. 

"By  the  time  the  train  had  reached  Bos- 
ton, the  rug  merchant  was  so  Impressed  with 
NSA's  work  that  he  simply  wrote  out  a  check 
for  $25,000,  the  president  said. 

"Nobody  questioned  the  explanation." 
Though  the  NSA's  economic  wlzao'ds  were 
taken  In  by  the  University  of  Chicago  under- 
graduates, they  apparenOy  were  quite  adept 
In  other  aspects  of  the  fine  art  of  book- 
keeping. Washington  Post  staff  writer  Andrew 
J.  Glass  reported  In  the  February  16  Issue  of 
that  newspaper  that  "A  source  within  the 
NSA  hierarchy  said  CIA  funds,  tunneled  to 
his  group  through  the  Foundation,  were 
sometimes  diverted  from  International  ac- 
counts and  used  for  such  domestic  student 
activities  as  civil  rights.  Travel  allowances 
for  trips  abroad  were  also  Juggled  In  order  to 
finance  NSA's  domestic  activities  through  the 
CIA's  Indirect  contributions,  the  source  said. 
"Moat  conunonly.  the  NSA's  source  said 
administrative  funds  that  came  from  the 
CIA  were  diverted  for  domesUc  programs,  it 
was  explained." 

In  speculating  over  the  apparent  lack  of 
budgetary  supervision  by  the  CIA,  It  would 
be  wise  to  remember  that  by  the  late  1950's 
moat  of  the  CIA  agents  acting  as  liaison  with 
the  NSA  were  themselves  former  officers  of 
the  National  Student  Association. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  when  a 
subsidy  is  given  an  organization  rather  than 
individuals — and  a  political  organization, 
moreover,  with  extensive  activities  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign — it  Is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  subsidy  Into  two  different  compo- 
nents, labeled  "here"  and  "there."  Several 
final  examples  should  suffice: 

The  subsidy  that  came  In  the  form  of 
NSA's  handsome  four-story  headqtiarters  at 
2116  S  St..  N.W..  m  Washington.  D.C.  Thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Independence  Foun- 
dation of  Boston,  a  CIA  foiindatlon,  NSA  has 
a  16-vear  lease  on  the  building  free  of  rent. 
In  addition,  NSA  received  $20,000  to  furnish 
the  building  when  the  lease  was  signed.  The 
building,  of  course,  serves  as  headquarters 
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for  NSA's  national  as  well  aa  International 
operations. 

The  effect  an  organization's  international 
activities  have  on  Its  domestic  success.  Many 
a  college  Joined  NSA  because  of  Its  wide 
range  of  international  actlvlUes,  which  could 
not  be  matched  by  other  organizations  not 
enjoying  the  tidy  government  subsidy.  But 
when  those  colleges  Joined,  their  dues  went 
for  NSA's  domestic  actlvlttee  too.  More  Im- 
portantly, their  presence  helped  NSA  perpe- 
trate the  fraud  that  it  somehow  represented 
American  students.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
W.  Dennis  Shaul,  NSA  president  In  1962-63, 
defended  his  acceptance  of  CIA  money  In 
part  "because  it  would  have  a  good  effect  on 
domestic  politics." 

The  draft  deferments,  which  freed  NSA's 
officers  and  top  staffers  not  only  for  inter- 
natlpnal  work,  but  for  domestic  politics  as 
well. 

Ironically,  and  sadly,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  continued  its  llfe-glvlng  sub- 
sidy to  the  NSA  at  the  very  time  that  Amer- 
ican students  were  rejecting  the  undemo- 
cratic, radical  organization.  As  noted  In  the 
October,  1966.  Issue  of  this  magazine,  NSA's 
own  convention  program  last  year  admitted 
that  "At  present  about  280  of  the  1700  eli- 
gible schools  belong  to  [NSAJ.  This  number 
represents  a  significant  drop  In  membership 
from  1961.  when  about  360  schools  belonged 
to  the  organization." 

We  knew  we  were  fighting  many  policies 
of  the  federal  government,  but  few  of  us 
suspected  how  directly  we  were  fighting  the 
government.  Somehow  we  were  tuider  the 
illtislon  that  in  America  student  politics  be- 
longed to  the  students. 

[A  special  reprint  from  the  April  1967 

Issue  of  the  New  Guard] 

Flt  Awat  With  thx  CIA 

(By  PhUUp  Abbott  Luce) 

(  Note.— Phillip  Abbott  Luce  was  one  of  the 

leaders  of  the  New  Left  untU  his  split  with 

It  In  January,  1965.  He  had  been  editor  of 

Progressive    Laljor.    the    monthly   magazine 

of  the  Maoist  group  with  the  same  name. 

In  defiance  of  State  Department  bans,  he 

organized  several  sttident  tripe  to  Cuba.  He 

outlines  the  history  of  the  New  Left  and 

his  reasons  for  leaving  It  in  bis  hook,  "The 

New  Left.") 

The  recent  revelations  regarding  the  con- 
nections established  between  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  may  cause  future  genera- 
tions to  believe  that  all  concerned  were 
spiking  their  coffee  with  sugar  cubea  con- 
taining I^D.  Appropriately  enough,  this 
whole  happening  happened  when  that 
monthly  magazine  of  psychedelia,  Bamparts, 
blew  the  whistle  on  a  cozy  arrangement 
whereby  the  CIA  was  funding  as  much  aa 
80  percent  of  NSA's  budget. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Oold  War,  our 
State  Department  decided  that  It  was  nec- 
essary to  engage  the  "uncommitted  youth" 
wherever  posalble.  State  beUeved  that  It 
was  Inopportune  for  them  to  operate  as  di- 
rectly as  their  Communist  counterparts,  and 
so  they  did  not  openly  send  young  Ameri- 
cans abroad  to  engage  In  the  propaganda 
war  for  men's  minds.  Instead,  State  choee 
the  CIA  to  act  as  Its  business  agent  In  this 
matter.  The  CIA.  In  ttim.  created  a  group 
called  "Independent  Research  Service," 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  spokesman  for 
American  youth  festivals  and  meetings  tak- 
ing place  In  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  who  were  placed 
in  charge  of  Independent  Research  were 
either  members  of  the  NSA  or  equally-inept 
types.  In  sponsoring  both  the  NSA  and  the 
IRS.  the  CIA  showed  strange  judgment. 

Abroad,  the  IRS  acted  aa  an  arm  of  NSA, 
and  was  less  than  effective  In  combatting  the 


Communists.  At  the  World  Youth  Festivals, 
which  are  giant  Communist  circuses,  the 
Independent  Research  people  spent  as  much 
time  knocking  the  United  States  as  they  did 
In  discounting  the  propaganda  of  the  Com- 
munists. In  fact,  according  to  people  who  saw 
them  In  operation  at  the  festivals,  they  were 
often  about  as  left-wing  as  the  yotmg  Com- 
munists they  were  there  supposedly  to  battle. 
They  were  not  only  often  left-wing  but  al- 
most universally  Inept. 

During  hearings  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1960,  Mr.  Charles  Wiley  had  this  to 
say  about  the  IRS  and  NSA  partlclp«mts  at 
the  Vienna  Festival. 

"I  think  you  can  best  describe  the  majority 
of  the  non-Communist  delegates  aa  boys  who 
were  sent  to  do  a  man's  job.  Some  of  them 
had  read  a  little  of  Marx,  they  knew  a  certain 
amount  of  theory — and  I  should  stress  this 
here — there  were  notable  exceptions,  but  by 
and  large  they  knew  some  Communist  theory, 
they  knew  nothing  of  Leninist  tactics,  and 
when  they  were  put  up  against  a  trained, 
organized  Conmiunlst  machine  they  were 
simply  rolled  over.  The  Communists  knew  the 
parliamentary  tricks,  they  knew  every  dUty 
trick  In  the  book,  and  these  American  kids 
were  Just  completely  unable  to  cope  with  It." 
Mr.  Wiley,  who  is  a  specialist  on  commu- 
nism and  has  written  and  lectured  exten- 
sively on  the  subject,  gives  this  frlghteiUng 
description  of  what  he  saw  In  Vienna: 

"By  and  large  there  was  a  tendency 
throughout  among  the  American  delegates, 
best  covered  by  the  phrase  often  used,  Let's 
not  rock  the  boat,'  because  everything  that 
was  said  In  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Western  way  of  life  was 
attacked  aa  antl-festlval,  and  the  Communist 
strategy  was  to  call  anyone  who  defended 
our  position,  call  them  disrupters,  and  there- 
fore meet  of  the  Americans  let  them  get  away 
with  It."  ,    ^^ 

The  congressional  Investigations  of  the 
so-called  World  Youth  Festivals  have  shown 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  organized  and 
controlled  by  the  Communists,  with  the  In- 
tent of  propagandizing  the  world's  youth. 
These  same  hearings  have  also  established 
that  the  "official"  American  delegations  were 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
The  top  officials  of  the  "recognized"  American 
delegations  included  such  known  Commu- 
nists as  Mike  Myerson,  Jake  Rosen.  Fred 
Jerome  and  Marvin  Markman. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  young  Commu- 
nists were  not  allowed  to  make  many  of  the 
decisions  regarding  the  "youth  festivals." 
Prior  to  the  1959  Vienna  Festival,  the  United 
States  was  represented  at  the  "InternaUonal 
Preparatory  Committee" — the  organization 
charged  with  the  preparation  for  the  festi- 
val  by  Holland  Roberts,  who  was  then  over 

60  years  old.  Roberts  has  long  been  Identified 
with  Communist  causes. 

Still — and  this  Is  bizarre — at  the  Helsinki 
1962  Festival,  which  was  the  last  held  to  date, 
the  CIA  not  only  sent  people  from  Independ- 
ent Research,  but  also  allowed  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  NSA  to  participate  actively 
In  the  United  States  Festival  Committee.  The 
UJ3.  Festival  Committee  was  the  "official" 
organizing  conunlttee  and  was  headed  by 
Michael  Myerson,  who  was  designated  chair- 
man and  executive  secretary.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  since  Identified 
Myerson  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  UB-A.  And  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
UjS.  Festival  Committee  we  find  these  names 
as  part  of  a  "national  advisory  board." 

Kenneth  Cloke,  National  Student  AssocU- 
tlon  delegate  at  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Jeffrey  Segal,  president  of  the  Roosevelt 
University  student  body;  NSA  delegate; 
chulrmiLn  of  the  Student  Activities  Board. 


Mitchell  Vogel.  NSA  delegate;  chairman. 
Students  for  Democratic  Rights;  member  of 
the  student  government  executive  commit- 
tee   at    Roosevelt   University,    Chicago. 

Richard  Prosten,  NSA  coordinator  at  Roose- 
velt University. 

Bert  Weinstein.  member  of  two  student- 
faculty  committees,  former  chairman  of  the 
Student  Government  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee and  NSA  delegate  at  the  City  College 
of  New  York   (CCNY). 

^nd  while  Independent  Research  was  ob- 
vtoTisly  a  CIA  operation  from  Its  Inception 
(anyone  who  didn't  realize  that  IRS  was 
controlled  by  CIA  was  too  naive  to  be  taking 
European  trips),  the  NSA  was  definitely  a 
covert  operation.  This,  in  itself,  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  CIA  operations  In  the 
United  States. 

According  to  the  people  Involved,  only  the 
very  top  leadership  of  NSA  knew  about  the 
CIA  funding  of  that  organization.  Leaving 
aside  the  poUtlcal  bias  of  NSA  for  a  moment, 
It  was  hardly  fair  to  the  general  membership 
of  NSA  that  they  be  led  down  the  merry 
road,  only  to  be  confronted  suddenly  with 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  put  on  for  years 
by  their  own  leadership.  But,  just  as  In  the 
best   tradition   of   the   CommunUts,   whom 
everyone  easily  castigates  for  duping  stu- 
dents, the  NSA  leadership  effectively  duped 
their  membership.   No  one  can   really   feel 
sorry  for  the  leadership— after  all,  they  were 
young  men  on  the  make  and  they  made  It — 
but  It  Is  a  shame  that  a  number  of  Intel- 
ligent and  hard-working  young  people  were 
lied  to  for  years,  and  then  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
Involved  In  a  covert  CIA  operation.  The  out- 
rage  and   Indignation  of  the  average   NSA 
member  U  understandable,  but  there  la  no 
justification  for  the  mock  anger  of  some  of 
the  leadership. 

The  recent  set  of  exposures  have  also  given 
the  Communists  a  field  day.  Every  young 
American  who  has  visited  Europe  in  recent 
years  Is  being  branded  by  the  Conuminlsts  as 
an  agent  of  the  CIA.  The  Worker  Is  filled  with 
self-congratulations  about  always  "knowing 
that  the  NSA  was  a  CIA  front.  Danny  Rubin, 
one  of  the  older  "students"  presently  on  the 
National  Committee  of  the  CPUSA,  wrote  In 
the  March  5  Issue  of  The  Worker  that  he  al- 
ways VTas  aware  of  the  CIA  Influence  In  the 
NSA,  but  that  "Communists  do  not  share  the 
reaction  of  some  student  leaders  to  the  rev- 
elations: to  quit  NSA  and  see  It  go  un- 
der. .  .  ." 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom  has  long 
called  for  the  demise  of  the  NSA.  The  recent 
revelations  of  its  CIA  sponsorship  only  In- 
crease our  desire  to  see  those  few  students 
who  still  support  this  bankrupt  organization 
drop  out.  The  National  Student  Association 
is  a  deadletter  organization.  Let  it  be  burled 
quietly,  and  let  us  get  on  with  the  work  of 
building  a  student  organization  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  student,  and  not 
the  CIA,  or  State  Department,  or  any  other 
parent  group. 

One  argument  now  being  advanced  against 
the  NSA/CIA  combine  is  that  whUe  the  CIA 
might  not  have  been  the  right  agency  to 
finance  the  NSA,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
someone  in  the  federal  government  to  do  so. 
The  argument  goes  something  like  this :  "Ad- 
mittedly the  CIA  was  wrong  in  financing  the 
NSA.  It  was  too  secretive  in  its  operation, 
and  when  the  truth  was  learned  the  whole 
thing  blew  up.  If  the  State  Department  had 
done  It  openly,  we  wouldn't  be  faced  with 
the  same  problem." 

True,  the  same  problem  would  not  exist, 
but  instead  of  secret  CIA  funds  being  in- 
volved we  would  simply  have  public  State 
Department  funds  Involved.  The  problem  is 
not  only  one  of  secrcy  but  of  governmental 
Influence.  It  Is  naive  to  believe  that  the  State 
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Department  or  T7SIA  would  have  simply  given 
the  NSA,  or  anyone  el»e.  money  to  finance 
tbelr  operations  without  some  understanding 
that  a  "policy  line"  would  implicitly  be  fol- 
lowed. In  the  world  of  real  politics,  govern- 
mental agencies,  secret  or  open,  demand  a 
return  for  their  InveetmenU.  The  solution  la 
not  merely  open  funding,  but  an  end  to  the 
government  trying  to  buy  o(T  student*  and 
student  organizations. 

Private  student  groups,  not  responsible  to 
or  financed  by  either  the  CIA  or  the  State 
Department,  are  our  best  bet.  since  they  can 
be  active  without  having  to  conform  to 
governmental  antics  ("bridge  building."  etc.) . 
Those  young  people  who  gained  private  fund* 
to  travel  to  HelslnU  and  Vienna  to  combat 
the  Communists  did  a  most  effective  Job. 
They  operated  effectively  because  they  had 
both  an  anti-Communist  philosophy  and 
experience  In  debating  and  fighting  the  Com- 
munists. They  were  not  interested  in  being 
portrayed  as  "progressive  dissenters"  from 
the  United  States,  but  In  showing  a  true 
plct\ipe  of  this  country.  They  were  serloua 
antl-Coeamunlsts.  not  left-wingers  or  young 
men  and  women  on  the  make. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  can  take 
care  t>f  Itself.  It  has  already  weathered  bigger 
and  bettef-storma,  including  such  foul-ups 
as  the  Bay  of  Pica  fiasco  and  Its  failure  to 
learn  of  the  Berlin  Wall  plans  until  It  was 
almost  completed.  The  real  losers  from  all  of 
this  exposure  are  the  American  people  and 
American  students  In  particular.  We  have  all 
lost  some  of  our  freedom  and  democratic 
heritage  If  the  CIA  is  involving  Itself  In  our 
Internal  politics.  Students  have  lost  because 
they  now  find  themselves  deceived  by  both 
the  government  and  the  National  Student 
Association.  The  CIA  actions  recently  exposed 
can  only  Increase  the  already-heavy  trend  of 
students  to  "drop  out"  of  politics  and  to  look 
cynically  at  politics. 

All  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
government  not  tried  to  influence  studenu 
and  finance  their  operations.  It  could  also 
have  been  avoided  had  the  business  com- 
munity lived  up  to  Its  responsibility  to  the 
youth  of  this  country  and  helped  to  finance 
needy  groups. 

In  the  past  weeks  I  have  seen  student 
anger  with  the  NSA/ CIA  affair  turn  to 
resignation  and  then  to  cynicism.  But  the 
answer  is  not  to  turn  to  LSD.  whether  It  U 
provided  by  the  CIA  or  Tim  Leary.  It's  past 
time  we  all  got  angry  with  the  attempts  of 
the  government  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our 
lives  and  our  organizations,  and  the  answer 
Is  to  expand  our  support  of  those  student 
organizations  that  are  free  from  government 
control  and  are  fighting  to  retain  an  inde- 
pendent spirit  in  this  country. 

[Reprinted  from  the  PhUadelpbia  Bulletin  1 

What's  Bchimo  Studknt  Riots? 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  RooMvelt) 

Washinoton. — The  revolutionary  objective 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  American  system  of 
government  Is  not  concealed  anymore  In  in- 
filtrated and  manipulated  college  and  uni- 
versity campus  groups.  As  an  instance,  in- 
structions on  revolution  were  presented  as 
an  objective  by  Ed  Schwartz,  president  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  at  NSA's  First 
National  Student  Power  Conference,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  November  17-18, 
1967. 

Schwartz's  extraordinary  "working  paper" 
summarizes  the  tactics  already  used  In  vir- 
tual insurrections  that  have  occurred  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  other  campuses  throughout 
the  nation.  He  gave  the  NSA  president  toui 
step>s  leading  to  control  of  the  nation's  cam- 
puses by  radicalized  students. 

1.  "Gradual  eacalatlon."  According  to  the 


NSA  paper,  this  means  that  "Students  must 
be  weaned  gradually  Into  revolutionary  fer- 
vor." The  NSA  president  warns,  "If  the  base 
of  support  for  initial  goals  Is  too  broad,  as 
fundamental  objectives  become  explicit, 
campus  participation  may  dwindle.  Once 
that  happens.  It's  all  over." 

2.  -Non- negotiable  tactics."  NSA  InstrucU 
student  revolutionaries  that  "the  goal  Is  to 
create  a  dialectical  situation  In  which  the 
administration  Is  forced  to  reject  seemingly 
reasonable  requests  for  change  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  alienate  the  entire  campus." 
The  reason  given  for  avoiding  negotiations, 
such  as  would  take  place  If  reform  rather 
than  revolution  was  the  goal  of  these  stu- 
dents, is  that  "as  soon  as  the  first  proposal 
appears  negotiable,  followers  will  be  lost." 
What  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  the  radicals 
want  college  administrators  to  become  Im- 
moderate or  reactionary  and  to  alienate  the 
entire  student  body  A  typical  "dialectic  sit- 
uation" was  the  emergence  In  Germany  of 
the  contending  totalitarian  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist parties  with  no  role  being  allowed 
for  such  moderate  groups  as  conservatives 
and  liberals.  This  Is  what  every  revolutionary 
group  seeks  to  bring  about. 

3.  "AdmlnlstraUon  fury."  NSA  stresses  the 
Importance  of  maneuvering  the  president  of 
the  college  or  the  regents  Into  reacting  an- 
grily and  slurring  the  character  of  the  cam- 
pus groups.  The  NSA  president  declares. 
"Even  If  your  first  proposal  Is  not  acceptable 
to  many  students,  the  administration's  reac- 
tions will  outweigh  their  reservations.  A  slur 
on  the  character  of  any  student  group  within 
reasonable  bounds  of  respectability  Is  an  In- 
direct slap  at  the  entire  campus.  That  should 
be  made  clear." 

4.  "Campus  Response."  Student  workshops 
are  advised  by  NSA,  "If  the  first  move  ap- 
pears too  Lnfiammatory.  the  students  may 
feel  that  the  administration's  response  la 
Justified.  If  you  can  get  a  few  campus  're- 
spectables' or  even  invulnerable*  like  honors 
students  and  Woodrow  Wilson  winners,  you 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  success." 

The  SSA  paper  admita  frankly  that  the 
goal  of  revolutionary  campus  movements  are 
baatc  changes  loithin  the  universities,  such 
as  "resignation  of  the  president,  abolition  of 
board  of  trustees,  elimination  of  classes."  On 
December  6,  at  San  Francisco  State  College 
only  100  organized  radicals  out  of  a  total  stu- 
dent body  of  18,500  succeeded  In  closing 
down  the  campus  during  riots  In  which  fires 
were  set  and  campus  property  destroyed. 

According  to  Life  magazine  of  October  20, 
1967,  the  NSA  Congress  Itut  August  mapped 
out  ways  "to  bring  any  university  which 
won't  cooiperate  with  our  desires  to  a  grind- 
ing halt."  At  least  40  campuses  were  selected 
as  targets  for  revolutionary  fervor — Includ- 
ing Northwestern,  Columbia  University,  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  Stanford. 

On  the  national  scene,  NSA  has  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  organized  resistarux  to  the 
draft  and  for  supporting  "black  power" 
which  means  the  aims  of  the  Stokely  Car- 
michaels  "by  any  means  necessary,"  which 
does  not  exclude  riot,  arson  and  mayhem. 

There  are  only  some  330  student  govern- 
ments associated  with  NSA,  which  comprises 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  nation's  accred- 
ited eligible  colleges.  But  NSA  members  are 
militant  and  are  being  Indoctrinated  by  a 
number  of  extremist  faculty  members  and 
older,  trained  agitators  outside  the  campuses. 
While  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  says  It 
no  longer  supports  NSA,  other  government 
agencies  have  stepped  Into  the  breach.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  of  last  May 
7,  a  total  of  $390,000  has  been  given  to  NSA 
by  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Revolutionary  campus  activities  by  NSA, 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  W£.B. 


DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  Progressive  Labor 
Party  and  other  groups  are  picking  up 
momentum  because  of  the  generally  permis- 
sive attitude  of  school  administrators.  A 
number  of  adn\lnlstrators  plead  concern  for 
student  personal  safety  as  an  excuse  for  sur- 
rendering to  Intimidation  by  a  small  minority 
of  students. 

According  to  David  A.  Keene,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
the  rlota  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on 
October  18  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
versity over  a  period  of  years  had  consistently 
permitted  one  campus  group  to  impose  its 
desires  on  another  by  force.  As  an  example, 
he  said,  two  government  offlclals  who  visited 
the  campus  to  speak,  were  unable  to  com- 
plete their  presentation  and  were  booed 
down.  The  administration  failed  to  order  the 
disruptive  students  out  of  the  room  on  the 
grounds  that  there  would  have  been  danger 
of  violence  If  they  had  refused  to  leave 
voluntarily. 

According  to  Keene.  the  radicals  then  felt 
sufllclently  emboldened  to  stop  the  Inter- 
views on  campus  between  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
and  Interested  students  by  force  If  necessary. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  might  have 
avoided  grim  and  bloody  confrontation 
between  police  and  student  demonstrators 
if  the  university  administration  hcul  taken 
a  stronger  stand  in  the  first  place  and  en- 
forced  the  campus  rules  fairly  and  equally. 

The  lesson  Is  plain,  whether  on  the  na- 
tion's campiisea  or  on  the  streets:  We  are 
faced  with  a  breakdown  of  all  laws  which 
protect  the  rights  of  each  Individual  in  his 
professional  and  political  life.  Administrators 
In  government  and  In  academic  life  alike 
must  assume  their  obligations  to  protect  the 
public. 

1' 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  In  order  that  I  might 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  grateful  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  has  yielded  me  this  time  to 
make  some  observations  concerning  the 
successful  trip  of  our  President  to  West- 
em  Europe. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  Members  from  the  other  body  as 
well  as  this  body,  to  be  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  when  the  President  left  on 
this  mission.  It  was  a  bipartisan  repre- 
sentation of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
wishing  the  new  President  well  as  he  em- 
barked upon  his  first  trip  abroad  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation. 

Sunday  night  a  group,  again  from  the 
other  body  as  well  as  this  body,  was  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  to  express  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  new  President  upon 
his  return.  The  distinguished  Speaker 
was  among  those  who  were  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  to  welcome  the  President 
on  his  arrival. 

I  think  the  fact  that  Members  of  both 
political  parties  wished  him  well  on  his 
departure  and  welcomed  him  on  his  re- 
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turn  is  a  clear  indication  that  all  Amer- 
icans want  us  as  a  Nation  to  be  success- 
ful in  whatever  mission  is  undertaken 
by  the  Chief  Executive  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us. 

It  is  my  observation,  based  upon 
watching  television,  listening  to  the  ra- 
dio, and  reading  the  papers,  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  President  was  successful.  New 
lines  of  communications  were  opened 
between  the  head  of  our  Nation  and  the 
heads  of  state  throughout  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  impression  I  gained  from  lis- 
tening, watching,  and  reading  is  that 
Western  European  leaders  and  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  were  impressed  with  the 
President's  knowledge  and  his  willingness 
to  listen.  It  .seems  to  me  we  are  war- 
ranted in  our  hope  that  peace  will  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  Democrats  or 
Republicans  when  it  comes  to  what  we 
want  done,  not  only  for  Americans,  but 
for  all  mankind,  in  the  Interests  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  vitally  important 
that  we  expand  our  view  of  the  world  to 
place  Europe  again  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  our  attention,  to  bring  the 
problems  of  Western  Europe  into  fresh 
focus.  This  the  President  has  done. 

President  Nixon  also  appears  to  have 
healed  the  long  rupture  in  French-Amer- 
ican relations,  and  this,  too,  is  important 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  ha£  accomplished  all  of  the 
objectives  he  set  for  himself  when  he 
departed  on  his  ambitious  West  Euro- 
pean tour.  I  feel  certain.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  of  the  American  people  view 
Mr.  Nixon's  trip  as  an  unqualified 
success. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  1 
minute  has  not  as  yet  expired,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  sentence  or  two  to  what  the 
minority  leader  has  just  said. 

Like  other  Members  of  this  House,  I 
was  privileged  last  night  to  be  at  the 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  returned  from 
his  trip  to  Western  Europe.  I  was  also 
there  when  the  President  left  on  his  trip, 
along  with  other  Members  of  this  body 
and  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stood  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  last  night  I  was  very,  very 
proud  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  as  a  Republican  President  or 
as  a  Democratic  President,  but  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  just  returned  from  a  valiant 
effort  while  abroad  in  attempting  to  see 
if  It  were  possible  somehow  to  cement 
better  relationships  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  particularly  those  in  Western 
Europe.  I  have  the  feeling  that  our  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  exert  every  effort  toward 
returning  peace  and  quiet  in  this  great 
world  of  ours,  so  that  people  and  nations 
might  live  together  in  harmony  as  they 
are  supposed  to  live. 

As  we  wished  the  President  Godspeed 
when  he  left  on  his  trip,  so  last  night  we 
were  thankful  and  grateful  that  he 
safely  returned  from  his  mission  abroad 
where  he  had  done  so  much  for  better 
understandings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  all  Members  will 
cooperate  as  best  they  can  in  lending  as- 


sistance to  the  President  of  all  of  us 
that  we  might  have  peace  on  earth  and 
the  kind  of  world  that  we  all  want  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EUROPEAN 
TOUR 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  in  saying  that  we  share 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  that  has  been 
expressed  by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  others  for  the  safe  return  of 
the  President. 

I  believe  the  presence  of  our  beloved 
Speaker  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  last 
night  was  testimonial  for  all  of  us  in  this 
House  of  the  deep  and  bipartisan  feeling 
of  hope  with  which  the  trip  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  attended. 

I  am  sure  that  every  American  feels  as 
the  distinguished  Speaker  and  other 
Members  have  expressed  themselves,  that 
politics  in  a  partisan  sense  in  our  coun- 
try should  stop  at  the  water's  edge  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  goes 
abroad  about  the  business  of  advancing 
the  interest  of  our  country.  He  should  go 
with  the  best  wishes  and  prayers  of  all 
Americans. 

I  personally  feel  it  is  a  little  too  early 
as  yet  to  say  exactly  what  the  results 
of  that  trip  have  been,  in  a  substantial 
way,  but  let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that 
they  do  prove  to  be  tremendous  forward 
steps  for  America  and  for  peace  among 
the  nations.  In  this  regard  I  am  certain 
there  will  be  no  partisanship  in  the  feel- 
ings and  the  prayers  of  all  of  us  in  this 
body. 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OP   PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiics  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  just  com- 
pleted a  very  Important  trip  to  Western 
Europe.  Whenever  the  incumbent  of  the 
American  Presidency  changes,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  quite  naturally  have 
some  doubts  and  perhaps  some  fears  as 
to  what  the  policies  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration may  be.  It  was  very  important, 
therefore,  that  the  President  personally 
take  to  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe 
and  to  the  governments  of  Western  Eu- 
rope word  as  to  his  own  intentions,  his 
own  philosophy,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  looks  at  the  relationships  of 
our  country  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe. 

I  believe  it  is  even  more  Important, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  take  in  his  person  a 
message  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
so  that  those  people  would  be  assured 
that   the   concern   and   the  feeling   of 


brotherhood  which  we  have  always  felt 
for  them  has  not  faded,  and  that  we 
still  remember  the  responsibilities  which 
we  have  assumed  toward  them  and 
which  they  have  assumed  toward  us 
throughout  the  years,  and  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  make  sure  that  the  ties  that 
have  bound  us  together  do  not  become 
less,  but  become  even  more  significant 
as  time  goes  by. 

The  people  of  our  country  have  been 
pleased  with  the  trip  conducted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  looked  upon  this  trip  as  their  own 
trip;  they  feel  that  in  spirit  they  were 
there,  and  that  whatever  was  accom- 
plished was  accomplished  in  their  name. 
The  following  newspaper  comment  cer- 
tainly seems  to  indicate  a  broad  identi- 
fication with  and  approval  of  this  trip, 
and  the  President's  actions  throughout 
the  journey : 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  February  25, 
1969] 

The  Nixon  Policy  fob  a  Sounder  NATO 

In  Brussels  the  President  of  the  United 
States  looked  back  over  20  years  of  the  bril- 
liantly successful  NATO  alliance  and  con- 
sidered Its  future.  He  did  not  venture  Into 
soothsaying.  But  Richard  Nixon  did  restate 
and  expand  on  a  favorite  theme  that  East 
and  West  are  "ending  a  period  of  confronta- 
tion and  entering  an  era  of  negotiation."  In 
this  transition,  the  President  assured  our 
NATO  partners,  the  United  States  will  not 
seek  to  go  It  alone  as  the  colossus  of  the  free 
world.  Instead  there  is  to  be  full  consultation 
with  all  other  NATO  nations  in  matters  of 
common  concern. 

This  assurance  should  have  brought  some 
relief  to  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
Western  Europe — the  West  Germans,  the 
British,  the  Italians  and  the  others,  even 
including  the  French  who  have  drawn  them- 
selves apart  from  the  functioning  of  NATO. 
The  discussions  in  prospect  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians  might  have 
been  envisioned  as  a  parley  of  nuclear  giants 
bent  on  reshaping  the  destiny  of  all  nations 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Now  Mr. 
Nixon  has  pledged  that  there  will  not  be  such 
a  narrowing  of  the  negotiator's  concern  on 
this  country's  side  of  the  conference  table. 
He  thus  undertook  to  dispose  of  the  kind  of 
fear  that  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  actively  en- 
couraged. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  a  strong  case  of  need  for 
consulting  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Atlantic  partnership.  He  candidly  conceded 
that  this  course  has  not  always  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  past,  with  the  U.S.  at  times 
talking  but  not  really  listening  and  then 
making  decisions  unilaterally.  But  he  also 
noted  that  relationships  among  the  alliance's 
members  have  changed,  as  Europe's  vrar- 
rulned  economies  have  acquired  flourishing 
health. 

In  its  two  decades  NATO  has  succeeded 
precisely  in  what  it  set  out  to  accomplish. 
As  President  Nixon  observed,  the  nations 
that  were  free  20  years  ago  remain  free  today. 
He  could  have  added  that  not  one  inch  has 
been  added  to  the  overlordshlp  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  that  was  established  by 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Most  important.  In  Mr.  Nixon's  words,  "the 
ultimate  crisis  that  would  have  provoked  a 
nuclear  war  has  been  prevented." 

Contributing  to  this  prevention  of  holo- 
caust has  been  the  nuclear  standoff  that  has 
come  Into  existence  between  the  only  two 
major  atomic  powers,  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  Now  they  are  In  the  apparent  posi- 
tion of  both  wanting  to  work  out  an  accord 
on  arms  control  lo  reduce  the  economic  bur- 
dens of  their  weapons  rivalry  and  to  avoid 
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Ite  soAilng  Into  new  and  even  coaUlar  under- 
taking. At  least  partly  this  Is  wha*.  President 
Mlxon  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  "an  era 
of  negotiation  "  There  may  be  other  oppor- 
tunities for  agreement,  too.  Indeed,  Joint 
V  8  -Soviet  effort*  to  head  off  another  war  in 
the  Middle  East  have  the  highest  poMlble 
priority.  Washington.  a«  the  long-time  sup- 
porter of  Israel,  and  Moecow.  as  the  supplier 
of  armament*  to  the  Arab  sutes.  both  have 
means  of  applying  leverage  for  the  sake  of 
peace  In  the  Inflamed  area. 

Thu*  there  Is  substance  for  the  upturn  of 
optimism  that  U  evident  In  President  Nixon's 
•ddress  before  the  NATO  council.  The  world 
can  expect  to  learn  more  of  the  "wide  range 
of  issue*"  that  will  be  explored  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  the  President's  Journey 
to  Europe  already  has  been  Justified  by  his 
diaclosure  of  an  American  shift  in  the  matter 
of  consultation  which  other  members  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  have  long  waited  to  hear. 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 

Feb.  25.  19691 
A  LoNO  SxmiDX  BT  Ma.  Nttow 

Tbe  warmth  of  the  welcome  being  given  to 
President"  Mlxon  In  Europe  seema  genuine 
and  there  Is  good  reason  for  It.  .  .  . 

He  U  listening  rather  than  talking.  Part  of 
hla  avowed  aim  U  to  start  "a  new  era  of  con- 
sultation—and I  mean  real  give-and-take 
consultation— between  the  leaders  of  the 
European-American  community." 

His  atUtude  by  Itaell  shoxild  get  the  re- 
■lUts  he  seeka.  The  timing  of  the  trip  and  the 
fact  that  he  U  making  It  say  more  than 
words  to  "our  European  friends." 

The  United  States  la  the  leader  of  the  Free 
World  as  everyone  knows.  The  new  President 
might  easily  have  Invited  European  chiefs  of 
state  to  visit  him  in  Washington.  Instead, 
very  soon  after  taking  office,  he  goes  to  see 
them  in  their  capital*. 

The  physical  gesture  speaks  for  itaelf ,  elo- 

***The  handful  of  leftist*  who  chanted 
"NUon  go  home"  at  the  Brussela  airport  was 
outnumbered  by  several  hundred  Belgians 
who  turned  out  to  greet  Mr.  NUon.  Similar 
■cenee  can  be  expected  at  each  stop,  and  wtU 
leave  the  President  unruffled.  As  he  has  said, 
be  U  sure  that  95  per  cent  of  the  people  favor 
hla  Journey.  He  Is  right  In  Ignoring  the  noisy 
minority.  .  .  . . 

Mr.  NUon  U  taking  the  first  long  stride 
toward  "a  new  spirit  of  confidence  among  o\ir 
European  friends  and  ourselvee."  If  he  can 
achieve  It.  the  gains  wlU  accrue  to  both 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  much  of  the  reat 
of  the  planet. 

[From  the  Chicago  (Hi.)  Dally  News, 

Feb. 25. 1969] 

CocKZD  Eaa  Polict 

The  sensitive   and   sympathetic   ear   that 

President     NUon     has     promised     Western 

Europe  Is  of  greater  value  at  thla  stage  of 

history  than  a  considerable  megatonnage  of 

nuclear  weapons. 

For  commvinlcatlon  la  the  first  require- 
ment of  a  Western  alUance  weakening  at  the 
seams.  And  communication  ha*  lately  been 
scarce.  Lyndon  Johnson  made  no  f\Ul-drea* 
European  tour  during  his  Presidency.  It  was 
June.  19«3,  when  John  F.  Kennedy  vlalted  the 
continent  and  proclaimed  "Ich  bin  etn 
Berlinerl" 

In  a  sense,  light  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  visit,  radlcaUy  changing  the  bargaining 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Then  the  United  States  still  seemed 
the  great,  invincible  bastion  of  Western 
power  and  barrier  against  a  world  Commu- 
nist hegemony. 

Subsequent  events  have  exploded  the  no- 
tion that  two  nations  with  enough  military 
power  could  manage  the  world  between  than 


and  in  that  proceas  have  signaled  what  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger  Jr.  proclaims  In  the  cur- 
rent Harper's  as  "the  end  of  the  age  of  super- 
powers." 

Even  a*  Schleslnger  (no  pal  of  Mr.  NUon's) 
propounda  hU  thesis  that  the  mo*t  success- 
ful power  of  the  future  may  well  be  the  one 
that  shows  Itaelf  most  human,  the  President 
ha*  Uken  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  set  out 
to  woo  the  Europe's  leaders  with  attentlve- 
ness  and  quiet  good  manners.  He  Is  not,  of 
course,  finding  sweetness  and  light  ths 
universal  rule  on  the  continent.  But  we  dare 
say  he  1*  doing  more  with  molasses  than  he 
could  have  with  vinegar  or  vetch. 

The  test*  will  come  toward  the  end  of  the 
week.  In  West  Berlin  and  Paris.  For  If  the 
age  of  sweet  reason  Is  dawning  for  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  even  In  a  vague  and  un- 
certain way  for  Russia,  it  has  not  yet  notice- 
ably troubled  either  Herr  Ulbrlcht  or  Oen.  de 
Oaulle.  East  Oermany  haa  heated  up  a  freah 
batch  of  haraaamenu  timed  for  maximum 
Impression  on  Mr.  Nixon,  while  de  Oaulle  is 
now  disclosed  as  In  the  midst  of  a  freah  at- 
tempt to  freeze  the  United  Statea  out  of 
Erurope. 

However  vexing  these  factors  may  be.  there 
Is  advantage  In  Mr.  NUon's  seeing  Europe's 
leaders  and  Europe's  relationships  as  they 
are  rather  than  behind  bland  false  faces. 

For  the  new  President  Is  moving  Into  a 
high -stake  game  In  which  American  re- 
sources have  dwindled  measurably  since  the 
time  when  this  nation  stood  mlUtarlly  and 
economically  supreme  In  the  world.  American 
power  stUl  counts  and  so  does  Rtisslan 
power,  but  Mr.  NUon  must  start  making  ar- 
rangement* to  preserve  America's  position 
and  Interests  in  a  world  of  peers  rather  than 
inferiors  or  subordinates.  If  he  merely  6«!ts 
a  taste  of  how  baffllngly  different  this  will  be 
for  a  United  States  accustomed  to  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  Uble.  the  trip  wlU  be  worth- 
while. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tsx.)  Chronicle. 

Feb.  25.  1B601 

NxxoN's  EuaoFBAW  Visrr 

President  NUon  Is  taking  something  of  a 

political  risk  by  going  to  Europe  so  early  in 

hla  administration.  Not  that  the  trip  lant 

timely.  It  la  Indeed.  The  rlak  comes  from  the 

fact  that  should  Mr.  NUon  make  a  blunder 

during  his  talks  with  European  leaden.  It 

could  cloud  U.S.  future  relations  with  our 

European  Allies  before  his  administration  bad 

a  chance  to  take  hold. 

It  la  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Nixon's  oonfldence 
that  he  has  embarked  at  so  early  a  date  on 
this  low-key  advent\ire  In  personal  diplo- 
macy. 

He  waa  wise,  we  think.  In  making  thU  a 
"working"  trip,  free  from  an  excess  of  pomp 
and  ceremony.  To  underline  this  emphasis 
on  work,  he  chose  to  leave  Mrs.  Nixon  be- 
hind. He  mtenda  to  make  a  minimum  of 
public  speeches  and  announcements.  As  he 
said  on  hla  Brussels  stop-over:  "I  have  come 
for  work,  not  for  ceremony;  to  Inquire,  not 
to  Insist;  to  consult,  not  convince;  to  listen 
and  lecun,  and  to  begin  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  continuing  Interchange  of  Ideaa  and  In- 
sights.'* 

This  course  Is  bound  to  leave  a  favorable 
Impression  on  our  European  Allies,  many  of 
whom  have  begun  to  see  the  United  States 
as  too  powerful  militarily  and  economically. 
too  obsessed  with  Vietnam  and  Asia,  too  un- 
mindful of  Europe,  and  too  heavy-handed  In 
the  conduct  of  International  diplomacy. 

Obviously.  It  was  Just  such  criticism  Mr. 
NUon  had  in  mind  when  he  told  the  Council 
of  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty  Organisation 
that  "the  United  States  Is  determined 
to  listen  with  new  attentlveness  to  Its  NATO 
partners."  And  he  assured  the  council  that 
when  or  if  the  United  Statea  enters  Into  di- 
rect talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  on 


a  basis  "of  full  oonsultstion  and  cooperation 
with  our  Allies,  because  we  recognise  that 
the  chances  for  successful  negotiations  de- 
pend on  our  unity." 

This  eight-day  trip  will  accomplish  a  num- 
ber of  good  purposes.  It  not  only  will  permit 
Mr.  Nixon  to  renew  acquaintances  with  Eu- 
ropean leaders,  it  also  will  give  the  people  of 
Exirope  a  chance  to  take  Mr.  Nixon's  meas- 
ure. In  the  past,  he  has  not  enjoyed  a  favor- 
able political  Image  In  Europe.  Undoubtedly 
It  will  Improve — both  In  this  country  and 
abroad — as  he  practices  the  good  Judgment, 
candor  and  moderation  which  ha*  character- 
ized his  first  month  In  the  White  House,  ilr. 
NUon  appeara  equal  to  the  task. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  28,  1D08] 
Nixon's  Unasskstivk  Manneb  Iiipaxasss 

His  Hosts  on  Tbip 
(By  Max  Frankel) 

London,  February  25. — Richard  M.  Nlxon 
la  quoting  freely  from  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
he  follows  a  50-year-old  Presidential  trail, 
around  Europe  and  he  Is  best  known  here 
so  far  for  hU  political  association  with 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  his  defeat  by 
John  F.  Kennedy.  But  the  new  mold  in 
which  the  new  Preeldent  is  offering  himself 
defies  comparison  with  his  more  heroic 
predecessors.  The  skeptics  among  hla  hosts 
say  they  are  impressed. 

The  British  are  impressed  not  only  be- 
cause Mr.  NUon  strikes  them  as  knowledge- 
able and  curious  but  also  because  his  open- 
ness comes  as  something  of  a  pleasant  8\ir- 
prlse  from  his  reputation  as  a  cold  warrior 
In  the  fifties  and  from  hla  campaign  rhetoric 
last  year,  they  had  expected  someone  less 
sensitive  to  change  In  the  world  and  less 
fiexlble  m  hU  approach  to  the  Communist 
nations. 

After  two  days  of  talks  here.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Wilson's  associates  are  conceding  their 
surprise  without  worrying  whether  they  had 
misjudged  their  guest  to  begin  with  or 
whether  the  responsibilities  of  office  had 
altered  him.  They  say  they  can  share  his 
analyses  of  the  situation  In  Europe  and  wel- 
come his  "forthcoming"  attitude  toward 
East-West  negotiation*,  the  subject  that 
dominated  much  of  the  conversation  In  Lon- 
don. 

PSOMISX  IS  AmxiOD 

Since  many  Europeans  appear  to  have  been 
ahocked  even  more  than  Americans  by  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  last  sum- 
mer, this  drawing  together  may  reflect  as 
much  change  In  the  British  Labor  party  as 
in  Mr.  NUon's  Grand  Old  Party.  Either  way, 
the  President's  promise  of  trans-Atiantic 
collaboration  Is  being  affirmed. 

And  so  Is  Mr.  NUon's  confidence  In  the 
timing  and  style  of  his  Journey,  despite  the 
public  dispute  between  London  and  Paris 
about  the  future  of  Europe  and  the  future 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  despite  the 
absence  of  the  emotional  public  tribute  that 
other  Presidents  have  attracted  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean. 

The  President  has  deliberately  been  defy- 
ing the  Wllsonlan  tradition  that  brought  hla 
predecesscfrs  here  with  ringing  assertions  of 
New  World  strength  and  vision.  Mr.  Nlxon 
says  he  has  come  because  It  Is  time  for  the 
allies  to  face  "some  hard  questions"  together. 
But  his  public  definition  of  the  question  has 
been  vague  and  most  of  his  thoughts  about 
the  answers  remain  unformed. 

Though  skilled  In  the  use  of  the  surprise 
gesture  toward  a  curbstone  crowd  or  an  un- 
expecting  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Nlxon  has 
thus  far  evoked  more  curiosity  than  excite- 
ment. By  and  large  he  has  moved  swiftly  and 
decorously  through  his  rounds  In  Brussels 
and  London,  bowing  with  elaborate  deference 
at  every  handshake  (except  for  today's  up- 
right greeting  of  the  Queen)  and  striking  a 
remarkably  unassuming  pose. 
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Yet  up  close,  on  more  private  occasions,  he 
is  described  as  easy  and  candid,  unfailingly 
courteous,  sympathetic  to  the  difficulties  of 
other  nations  and  reflective  about  his  own. 

His  task  Is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  he 
Is  neither  seeking  nor  promoting  policy  agree- 
ments. For  the  moment,  he  Is  promoting  only 
blmself  a*  a  responsible  cvistodlan  of  the 
West's  nuclear  might,  and  seeking  only  the 
goodwill  that  he  Is  willing  to  show  others. 

Besides  the  promise  to  consult  the  allies 
when  he  enters  negotiations  with  Moscow — 
a  promUe  that  all  of  them,  and  partlciUarly 
the  West  Germans,  wanted  very  much  to 
hear — Mr.  Nlxon  Is  offering  no  commitments, 
no  Inspirations,  no  new  agendas  for  action  or 
even  for  consultation. 

The  President  ha*  been  content  to  show 
that  he  understands  that  times  have  changed, 
that  the  alliance  has  helped  to  prevent  nu- 
clear war  but  needs  a  more  positive  function 
now.  He  has  been  content  to  show  that  he  un- 
derstands the  Issues  behind  years  of  debate 
among  the  allies — debate  about  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  military  threat  In  Europe,  about 
the  appropriate  allied  defense  posture  and 
about  the  need  to  adjust  trans-Atlantic  rela- 
tionships now  that  Europe  Is  prospering. 

NO    GRAND    VISIONS    OrFEBED 

These  remain  the  central  qeustlons,  Mr. 
NUon  says.  But  unlike  his  predecessors  In  the 
nuclear  age,  he  has  not  come  here  to  hold 
out  grand  visions  or  solutions. 

Clearly,  he  shares  the  view  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations  that  Western 
Europe  must  unite  if  it  wishes  to  diminish 
Its  dependence  on  the  United  States  and  that 
It  must  accept  dependence  on  the  American 
nuclear  shield  as  long  as  European  energies 
and  technologies  remain  divided  Into  sov- 
ereign factions. 

This  Is  Western  Europe's  central  difficulty, 
and  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessors  became  exas- 
perated with  President  de  Oaulle  because  he 
refused  to  help  resolve  it.  He  seemed  to  favor 
neither  European  union  nor  dependence  on 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nlxon  evldentty  believes  that  he  can 
find  a  way  around  this  problem  by  establish- 
ing a  more  cordial  proceas  of  consultation 
with  the  general,  and  he  la  measuring  his 
words  as  he  approaches  Parts.  He  Is  advertis- 
ing a  desire  to  let  the  British  manage  their 
own  entry  into  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity without  coaching  or  assistance  from 
across  the  sea.  He  plans  to  tell  the  West  Ger- 
man's that  he  seeks  a  climate  In  which  they 
will  not  feel  pressed  to  "choose"  between  as- 
sociation with  Paris  and  Washington. 

Eventually  Mr.  Nlxon  may  feel  compelled  to 
show  his  Impatience  with  disunity  among  the 
allies  and  to  offer  his  own  formulas  for  great- 
er cohesion.  On  this  trip,  however,  he  U 
avoiding  the  postvire  of  the  statesman  and 
betting  Instead  on  the  dividends  of  an  un- 
usually modest  diplomacy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,  1969) 

M&.  NaON'S  RXCKFTIONS 

The  Italian  Communists  and  their  allies 
are  old  hands  at  staging  demonstrations,  and 
President  Nlxon  has  no  reason  to  take  per- 
sonally the  outbursts  that  followed  his  ar- 
rival In  Rome.  Nor  should  Americans  Infer 
that  the  Soviet  Union  sparked  these  actions 
of  an  Italian  Communist  party  that  has  gone 
out  of  Its  way  for  years  to  display  fierce  In- 
dependence of  the  Kremlin. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  demonstrations 
were  designed  more  to  embarrass  the  buffeted 
center-left  coalition  of  Premier  Rumor,  In 
office  only  two  m.onths.  than  to  hvimlllate 
Mr.  NUon.  Here  was  an  excellent  occasion 
for  chiding  Mr.  Rumor's  resUess  Socialist 
partners  about  their  grudging  support  for 


Italy's  continuing  role  In  the  NATO  Alliance, 
and  the  Communists  seized  It. 

The  attitude  of  most  Italians  toward  the 
visit  by  the  new  American  President  was 
surely  expressed  not  In  the  Communist  riots 
but  In  the  enthusiastic  welcomes  Mr.  Nlxon 
received  at  the  airport  and  along  his  motor- 
cade route  into  Rome. 

Earlier,  an  abortive  attempt  by  left-wing 
students  to  disrupt  the  Nlxon  motorcade 
failed  to  tarnish  a  successful  visit  to  West 
Berlin.  Even  with  the  sharp  dispute  between 
East  and  West  Germany  over  the  Federal  Re- 
public's plan  to  elect  its  new  President  In 
West  Berlin  next  week,  there  was  no  need 
on  this  occasion  for  anything  approaching 
John  P.  Kennedy's  electrifying  "Ich  bin  eln 
Berliner"  speech  In  1963. 

All  that  was  required  was  for  the  new 
Preeldent  to  restate  the  enduring  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  to 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  West  Berlin.  This 
Mr.  NUon  did  with  dignity  and  without  prov- 
ocation. He  must  have  been  gratified  at  the 
response. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News. 
Feb.  25,  1969] 


Redirxctino  NATO 
Preeldent  Nixon's  address  to  the  NATO 
Council  In  Brussels  was  In  marked,  and  no 
doubt  Intended,  contrast  with  what  the 
council  has  been  hearing  from  Preeldent  de 
Oaulle.  Whereas  Gen.  de  GauUe  has  stub- 
bornly balked  at  participation  In  NATO  func- 
tions that  do  not  serve  his  pleasure,  Mr. 
Nlxon  reaffirmed  that  U.S.  commitment  to 
partnership. 

President  Nlxon  took  pains.  In  fact,  to 
puncture  two  of  the  general's  favorite  excuses 
for  chipping  at  the  foundations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  To  the  com- 
plaint that  NATO  pays  too  much  heed  to 
Washington  (and,  by  inference,  not  enough 
to  Parts),  Mr.  NUon  expressed  determination 
"to  listen  with  new  attentlveness"  to  what 
NATO  partners  have  to  say.  He  would  also 
"actively  seek  the  counsel"  of  these  allies 
on  questions  affecting  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility— Including  forthcoming  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  NUon  also  rejected  President  de 
Gaulle's  implication  that  NATO,  which 
reaches  Its  20th  anniversary  this  year,  has 
outlived  Its  usefulness.  Times  Indeed  have 
changed,  and  the  military  threat  from  the 
East — while  not  eliminated — may  not  be  so 
great  as  In  1949.  But  NATO  can  t\im  to  added 
purposes,  like  sharing  "new  Ideas  and  new 
technologies  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ples." For  this  Mr.  Nlxon  would  pool  brains 
Just  as  NATO  has  also  pooled  arms. 

This  constructive  approach  Is  Important 
to  long-range  securtty  on  both  sides  of  the 
AUantic.  While  It  largely  carries  forward 
what  his  predecessors  have  also  proclaimed, 
Mr.  NUon's  message  Is  a  well  timed  reminder 
that  there  U  UtUe  future  In  the  negative, 
Isolationist  policy  being  promoted  from  Paris. 
It  might  even  suggest  to  Gen.  de  Gaulle  that 
the  may  find  himself  alone  If  he  abandons 
NATO,  as  the  treaty  permits  him  to  do  after 
the  20tb  anniversary. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  2.  1969] 
Nixon's  European  Success 

President  NUon's  successful  tour  of  Eu- 
rope has  opened  a  vital  effort  to  unite  the 
West  for  negotiations  with  the  East.  The 
escalating  tension  over  Berlin,  which  reached 
a  new  high  point  yesterday,  casts  a  darken- 
ing shadow  over  the  prospects  for  broad 
East-West  talks.  But  the  new  and  more  inti- 
mate 'ilnd  of  consiiltation  with  the  NATO 
allies  Initiated  by  Mr.  Nlxon  will  be  useful 
whatever  the  f  utiire  may  hold. 

Only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  of  course. 


In  these  allied  discussions.  Nevertheless,  the 
progressive  estrangement  of  the  United 
States  from  Its  European  partners  has  been 
halted  and  perhaps,  reversed. 

A  full  assessment  of  Mr.  Nixon's  talks  with 
Europe's  leaders  must  await  the  President's 
report  to  the  nation,  this  week  and  similar 
accounts  by  his  European  partners.  West- 
West  Eis  well  as  East- West  Issues  were  covered 
and  here,  with  Prance  again  quarreling  with 
its  neighbors,  results  necessarily  were  more 
modest. 

Talks  were  Initiated  with  the  Common 
Market  Commission  to  head  off  trends  to- 
ward protectionism  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Perennial  fears  In  Bonn  about 
American  troop  withdrawals  from  Germtiny 
were  eased.  Bonn  recognizes  more  clearly  the 
need  for  a  commensurate  German  military 
effort  and  a  long-term  agreement  to  offset 
U.S.  dollar  costs.  The  next  move  on  the  In- 
ternational monetary  front  was  explored 
everywhere. 

On  the  major,  long-recalcitrant  West-West 
problems — such  as  the  future  structure  of 
NATO,  the  political  union  of  West  Europe 
and  Britain's  admission  to  the  Common 
Market — no  breakthroughs  were  made,  or 
even  sought.  General  de  Gaulle's  disagree- 
ments with  his  neighbors  make  little  prog- 
ress possible  on  these  issues  at  present,  de- 
spite the  reopening  of  a  French-American 
dialogue.  A  new  climate  between  Paris  and 
Washington  might  help  to  resolve  substan- 
tive questions.  If  not  with  de  Gaulle,  then 
with  his  successors.  But  two  or  three  years  of 
persistent  effort  will  be  needed  to  deter- 
mine if  this  Is  possible. 

Mr.  NUon's  European  probe  confirmed  al- 
most universal  support  among  the  NATO 
countries  for  a  cautious  American  effort  at 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  If  close 
consultation  with  the  NATO  allies  Is  main- 
tained. Despite  the  current  Berlin  pressures 
and  dismay  over  Czechoslovakia,  Europe's 
leaders  believe  Moscow  Is  seriously  Interested 
m  a  dialogue  with  Washington  on  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  the  Middle  East  and  per- 
haps other  Issues. 

Mr.  NUon  met  a  disconcerting  response  to 
his  thesis  that  delay  in  opening  the  strate- 
gic arms  talks  might  bring  political  conces- 
sions from  Moscow.  He  was  asked  In  Bonn 
to  link  German  reunification,  too,  to  the  mis- 
sile talks  and  his  spokesman  had  to  an- 
nounce that  "no  conditions  would  be  placed 
on  bilateral  arms  talks."  But  even  In  West 
Germany,  Mr.  Nlxon  found  the  conviction 
that  an  Improved  climate  In  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  wotild  reduce  the  risk  of  gen- 
eral war  and  aid  the  other  NATO  allies  in 
their  own  negotiations  with  Moscow. 

For  several  years  now,  the  West  has  faced 
the  East  In  disarray.  Bilateral  contacts  and 
negotiations  have  brought  scores  of  high- 
level  meetings  between  Kremlin  officials  and 
those  of  Individual  Western  countries.  But 
often  leaders  of  other  Western  nations  got 
little  or  no  Information  about  these  talks, 
let  alone  opportunity  for  prior  discussion. 
President  Nlxon  has  emphasized  now  that 
consultation  must  be  a  two-way  street,  the 
prerequisite  for  the  unity  and  common  pur- 
pose the  West  win  need  If  broad-ranging 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  to 
become  reality. 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
Mar.  2,  1969] 
Nixon's  Trip 
The  objectives  and  the  results  of  Preel- 
dent   NUon's    week-long    tour    In    Western 
Europe  have  been  kept  within  proper,  modest 
proportions.  Mr.  Nlxon  has.  In  effect,  laid  the 
foundation  for  substantive  foreign  policy  de- 
velopments which  can  be  expected  later — 
perhaps  even  within  the  next  few  months. 
He  has  made  two  preliminary  but  none  ths 
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leaa  significant  polnta:  he  baa  reafllrmed  the 
United  Staatea  ties  with  lu  allies  In  Western 
Europe  and  set  up  his  own  relationship  with 
their  leaders;  and  be  baa  established  himself 
more  firmly,  with  respect  to  the  American 
people  as  well  as  the  people  of  Western 
Europe,  as  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Ut.  Nlzon  thus  baa  added  to  his  sUture 
and  authority.  He  has  placed  himself  in  po- 
sition to  go  on  to  the  nest  steps  and  to  face 
the  difficult  issues  with  which  the  world  Is  all 
too  plenUfully  supplied.  An  American  Presi- 
dent poeseeses  great  powers  and  the  United 
States  Government  Is  a  powerful  force,  but 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  other  govern- 
ments and  other  peoples  are  also  of  first-rank 
Importance. 

The  continuity  of  American  policy  toward 
NATO.  West  Berlin,  the  European  Common 
Market  and  the  Middle  East  has  been  rein- 
forced by  the  President.  The  fiap  over  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  remarks  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador about  a  Western  Exirope  which 
would  Include  Great  Britain  but  exclude  the 
NATO  command  and  the  United  States  was 
kept  in  perspective  by  Mr.  Nixon,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge.  At  any  rate.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not 
permit  it  to  affect  his  own  course  in  renewing 
our  many  bid  and  deeply-rooted  associations 
with  7rane#,  It  is  worth  noting  that  these 
■ssnrlnTtnni  go  on  despite  the  confusion  and 
rwantment  In  this  country  over  some  of 
0«neral  de  Gaulle's  maneuvers.  Disagreement 
over  policy  should  not  be  extended  to  per- 
sonalities In  this  case,  as  both  Mr.  Nixon 
and  the  General  tried  to  make  clear. 

Major  foreign  policy  Issues,  of  course,  ulti- 
mately involve  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Among 
the  most  Interested  observers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's travels,  we  may  be  sure,  are  the  Soviet 
leaders.  They  know,  as  we  do.  that  Mz.  Nix- 
on's discussions  In  Western  Europe  look  to- 
ward the  prospect  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Issues  related  to  world 
peace — nuclear  arms  and  defensive  systems. 
but  also  such  subjects  as  the  Middle  East 
and  Berlin.  It  cannot  be  said  that  what  Mr. 
Nixon  has  done  thus  far  has  produced  solu- 
tions to  these  long-standing  problems.  But 
as  a  result  of  his  trip  he  Is  In  a  stronger  p>osl- 
tlon  to  take  hold  of  the  problems,  and  this 
must  be  considered  a  net  gain. 

(From  the   Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Feb.   34, 

1M9] 

ENm  Ma.  Nixon,  Mookstlt 

President  Nixon  set  Jxist  the  right  tone  for 
his  seven-day  West  European  trip  when  he 
told  American  newsmen  before  leaving:  "I  am 
not  going  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  lec- 
turing the  Europeans,  of  telling  them  that 
we  know  best,  and  of  telling  them  to  follow 
us.  .  .  .  We  are  going  there  to  listen  to  them, 
to  exchange  views,  to  get  their  best  informa- 
tion and  their  best  advice  as  to  how  their 
problems  should  be  solved  and  how  world 
problems  should  be  solved." 

For  a  brand  new  American  President  to 
have  flown  to  Europe  with  some  grand  design 
for  Its  military  and  political  uniflcatlon  could 
well  have  had  the  reverse  effect  of  deepening 
the  already  serious  division  among  its  mem- 
ber nations,  notably  England  and  France, 
which  are  currently  embroiled  in  traumatic 
controversy  over  what  Gen.  de  Gaulle  did  or 
did  not  say  to  the  British  ambassador  in 
Paris  early  this  month  concerning  European 
economic  and  military  arrangements. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  made  no  bones,  both  before 
and  since  being  elected,  about  his  belief  that 
the  United  States  has  neglected  Europe  badly 
In  Its  preoccupation  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. And  he  has  been  quite  right.  So  his 
modest,  fence-mending  sortie  makes  sense.  It 
Is  a  mission  more  therapeutic  than  substan- 
tive, more  of  listening  than  of  passing  out 
advice. 

But  If  skillfully   carried,   the   President's 


visitations  can  lay  the  groundwork  not  only 
for  ultimate  settlement  of  Intra-European 
differences  but  for  closer  American-European 
cooperation  in  the  most  urgent  of  all  inter- 
national undertaking — the  search  for  detente 
between  the  West  and  Soviet  Russia. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Feb. 

20,  19691 

Ma.  Nnoif  Ors  Oooo  Mosks 

With  hU  arrival  In  Bonn  today,  which 
will  be  followed  by  an  appearance  in  Berlin 
Thursday  and  conversations  with  President 
De  Gaulle  later  In  the  week.  President  Nixon 
is  entering  upon  the  more  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult half  of  his  week-long  Journey  to  Eu- 
rope. 

He  does  so,  however,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  favorable  momenttim  built  up  by  the 
apparent  success  of  his  "working"  visits  to 
NATO  headquarters  In  Brussels  and  to  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  Nixon  scored  especially  high  marks 
In  Brussels  for  hU  frank  discussion  with  the 
asaambled  NATO  ambassadors  of  such  mat- 
ters as  the  continued  stationing  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Europe,  and  the  effect  on  NATO  of  pro- 
jected arms  control  talks  with  the  Russians. 

In  words  that  were  music  to  European 
ears,  the  President  pledged  "full  and  genuine 
consultation"  with  our  NATO  partners  both 
"before  and  during"  any  such  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  he  put  It,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  must 
begin  to  "pool  not  only  its  arms  but  also  Its 
brains." 

In  London,  Mr.  Nixon  walked  upon  more 
delicate  ground  by  alluding  to  the  "special 
relationship"  between  Americans  and  Brit- 
ons, and  by  renewing  the  pledge  of  U.S.  sup- 
port for  an  enlarged  Common  Market  In- 
cluding Great  Britain. 

While  both  passages  went  over  big  with 
his  British  hosts,  they  will  not  endear  him 
to  De  Gaulle,  whom  he  will  see  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Two  subjects  are  bound  to  dominate  the 
President's  private  conversations  with  West 
Qctman  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Klesinger 
today;  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
and  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Bir.  Nixon  is  deliberately  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  listening  to  his  hosts  at  each  stop 
rather  than  pressing  his  own  views. 

In  Bonn,  this  may  prove  difficult  because 
of  the  overriding  Importance  of  gaining 
West  German  accession  to  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty — a  chief  aim  of  which 
Is  to  see  that  Germany  never  has  nuclear 
anns. 

For  the  reluctant  Germans,  the  treaty  Is 
a  touchy  subject  In  this  election  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  see.  however,  how  President  Nixon 
can  pass  up  the  opportiuilty  to  press  for 
early  German  ratification. 

Whatever  else  happens  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  it  is  already  obvious 
that  Mr.  Nixon  will  not  succeed  in  one  of 
the  announced  purposes  of  his  trip:  to  en- 
cotirage  the  "strengthening  and  revitalizing" 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

De  Gaulle's  objective  is  quite  the  opposite 
— a  fact  which  was  demonstrated  again  by 
his  purported  maneuver  to  Involve  the  Brit- 
ish in  a  scheme  to  supplant  NATO. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  conclude  that, 
this  being  so,  Mr.  Nixon  is  going  through  a 
futile  and  irrelevant  exercise.  This  would 
almost  certainly,  however,  be  a  mistake. 

No  one  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  promotion  of  European  unity  was  just 
one  aim — and  by  no  means  the  most  Im- 
portant— of  his  journey. 

The  basic  purpose  is  to  touch  bases  with 
our  allies  before  entering  Into  fundamental 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union — to  as- 
sure them  that  their  interests  will  not  be 
neglected. 

His  assurances  on  this  point  apparently 
are   being   well   received.   Meanwhile,   there 


are  glimmerings  of  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  allow  the  Berlin  crisis  to 
escalate  to  a  point  which  would  threaten 
the  movement  toward  U.S.-Sovlet  talks. 

If  the  Europeans  could  speak  with  one 
voice,  their  Influence  on  these  talks  would 
be  greater.  The  fact  that  such  unity  Is  not 
In  sight  Is  unfortunate — but  It  Is  primarily, 
after  all.  a  European  problem. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb. 24, 19691 

The  President  in  Europe 

President  Nixon  has  taken  with  him  to 
Europe  a  sound,  realistic  point  of  view  that 
should  serve  America  well  in  all  of  his  top- 
level  talks  through  the  coming  week. 

To  begin  with,  as  he  told  reporters  before 
taking  off,  he  Is  very  conscious  of  how  pro- 
foundly everything  has  changed  since  he 
first  went  to  Europe  on  an  official  mission 
22  years  ago.  The  United  States  was  then  by 
far  the  most  powerful  country  In  the  world. 
By  way  of  contrast,  our  European  friends  and 
allies  were  on  their  backs,  hungry  for  Ameri- 
can help  and  leadership.  Today,  however,  the 
script  Is  dramatically  different.  The  once- 
prostrate  free  nations,  besides  being  no  longer 
fearful  of  a  sudden  Soviet  attack,  are  "in- 
ftnltely"  stronger  In  terms  of  both  economic 
and  political  stability.  Consequently,  and 
happily,  they  do  not  lean  upon  America 
nearly  so  much  as  they  once  did. 

With  this  Immense  change  in  mind,  the 
President  has  emphasized  that  his  visits  to 
Brussels.  London,  Bonn,  West  Berlin,  Rome 
and  Paris  will  not  be  those  of  a  lecturer 
exhorting  the  Eiiropeans  "to  follow  us."  In- 
stead, he  is  over  there  "to  listen  to  them,  to 
exchange  views,  to  get  their  best  information 
and  their  best  advice"  on  how  to  deal  not 
only  with  the  problems  they  share  with  us — 
either  bilaterally  or  multllaterally — but  also 
with  the  problems  that  trouble  the  world  at 
large,  in  Latin  America.  In  Africa,  In  Asia, 
and  with  special  urgency  In  the  ever-ex- 
plosive Middle  East.  The  agenda  Is  a  crowded 
one.  with  Mr.  Nixon's  most  important  conver- 
sations likely  to  be  concentrated  on  two  items 
of  overriding  significance:  (1)  French  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  efforts  to  shatter  Anglo- 
American  ties,  scrap  the  Common  Market 
and  bring  about  NATO's  dismemberment: 
and  (2)  "discussions  with  our  European 
friends  on  the  possibility  and  desirability" 
of  a  simiinlt  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  such  matters  as  control  of  nuclear  arms 
and  the  deployment  of  antlballl&tic  missile 
systems. 

Quite  obviously  these  and  kindred  issues 
are  much  too  big  and  complex  to  be  dealt 
with  definitively,  or  even  adequately,  within 
the  limits  of  an  eight-day  round  of  visits. 
Mr.  Nixon,  needless  to  say,  expects  no  miracle 
solutions  all  of  a  sudden.  His  objective, 
rather.  Is  to  get  things  started  on  promising 
tracks.  To  that  end,  he  has  undertaken  the 
first  presidential  tour  of  its  kind  since  John 
F.  Kennedy's  over  five  years  ago.  Indeed,  for 
nearly  a  decade  now,  there  has  been  no  close 
contact  between  the  White  House  and  free 
E^uope's  leaders,  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
De  Gaulle — a  fact  that  has  led  many  Euro- 
peans to  suspect  that  America  may  be  em- 
bracing an  Asia-first  or  a  neo-lsolatlonlst 
policy. 

In  this  context,  the  Nixon  trip  Is  at  once 
t>ertlnent  and  timely.  It  marks  the  beginning 
of  what  he  hopes  will  be  "a  new  era  of 
consultation  .  .  .  real  g^ve-and-take  consul- 
tation between  the  European-American  com- 
munity." All  of  us.  Europeans  and  Americans 
alike,  have  reason  to  share  that  hope. 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 

Feb.  25, 19691 

EicHT  Days  in  Europe 

To  outward  appearances.  President  Nixon's 

trip  to  Europe  has  gotten  off  to  a  good  start. 


His  reception  In  Brussels  was  friendly,  his 
address  to  the  NATO  Council  was  excellent, 
^nd — so  far,  at  least — predicted  mammoth 
demonstrations  protesting  his  visit  have 
failed  to  materialize  in  England. 

Mr.  Nixon  struck  exactly  the  right  notes 
in  his  NATO  remarks.  He  did  not  talk  down 
to  our  allies,  he  did  not  pretend  that  there 
are  no  difficult  Internal  problems  plaguing 
the  alliance,  and  he  admitted  that  the  United 
States  had  not  always  proceeded  In  the  most 
diplomatic  manner  possible  In  dealing  with 
our  friends  in  Europe. 

He  described  the  basic  purpose  of  his  eight- 
day  trip  in  terms  that  must  have  pleased  both 
the  people  and  the  leaders  of  the  nations  on 
the  Itinerary: 

"I  have  come  for  work,  not  for  ceremony; 
to  inquire,  not  to  Insist;  to  consult,  not  to 
convince;  to  listen  and  learn  and  to  begin 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  continuing  interchange 
of  ideas  and  insights." 

He  pointed  out  that  despite  Its  troubles, 
NATO  has  been  a  "resounding  success"  from 
the  standpoint  of  preventing  a  major  war  in 
Europe.  He  said  that  "those  nations  that  were 
free  20  years  ago  are  still  free  today."  This  Is 
correct,  but  it  Is  also  unhappily  true  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain,  efforts  to 
gain  a  measure  of  real  freedom — most  re- 
cently In  Czechoslovakia — have  tragically 
failed,  due  to  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
might. 

The  toughest  part  of  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  lies 
ahead,  as  a  look  at  the  map  below  Indicates. 
Tomorrow  he  leaves  London  for  Bonn,  and 
then  on  Thursday  he  flies  to  the  hottest  cold 
war  spot  in  Europe.  Berlin.  Then  it's  on  to 
Rome,  to  Paris,  back  to  Rome  for  a  Vatican 
visit  with  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  then  home  on 
Sunday. 

Diplomacy  will  be  put  to  the  test  when 
the  U.S.  chief  executive  faces  French  Pres- 
ident Charles  de  Gaulle,  the  Western  Alli- 
ance's thom-ln-the-8lde,  the  extreme  nation- 
alist whose  ties  to  his  former  close  allies  ap- 
pear to  become  more  tenuous  almost  day  by 
day. 

Incredible  as  It  seems.  It  may  take  only  a 
slight  unintentional  push  by  the  West  to  send 
Gen.  de  OauUe's  France  Into  an  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  New  York 
Times  foreign  affairs  columnist  C.  L. 
Sulzberger. 

De  Gaulle  is  a  fanatic  on  the  subject  of 
what  he  Imagines  to  be  Western  Europe's  too 
great  dependence  on  the  United  States.  It 
seems  fantastic  to  suggest  that  his  obsession 
on  this  subject  could  drive  him  Into  a  pact 
with  Communist  Russia,  but  some  other 
things  the  general  has  done  seemed  unbeliev- 
able, too. 

Richard  NUon,  with  his  Immense  knowl- 
edge and  experience  In  foreign  affairs,  may 
be  the  man  who  can  deal  successfully  with 
the  aged  French  leader.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  E^uropean  tour  could  hinge  to  an  Im- 
portant extent  on  the  results  of  his  meeting 
with  Charles  de  Gaulle. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 

Mar.  2.  1969] 

Old  Slogans.  Old  Quarkels 

In  pleading  as  he  has  throughout  his  Euro- 
pean trip  for  an  end  to  "old  slogans"  and  "old 
quarrels,"  President  Nixon  has  been  properly 
cautious  to  assert  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  that  of  a  participant  and  not  a 
director  In  these  matters. 

He  has  been  properly  careful,  too,  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  Anglo-American  superi- 
ority in  the  Issues  of  concern  to  all  of  Europe. 
In  London,  while  citing  the  Institutions 
which  English-speaking  people  share,  Mr. 
Nixon  took  pains  to  say  that  these  Institu- 
tions can  be  secure  only  when  all  nations 
share  a  relationship  of  trust  and  confidence. 

These  are  ceremonial  words,  of  course,  but 
they  have  been  well  received  throughout  Mr. 
Nixon's  tour. 


A  major  accomplishment  of  President 
Nixon's  European  visit,  in  fact,  has  been  to 
allow  the  decision-makers  and  others  in  the 
nations  he  has  visited  to  form  their  own 
opinion  of  him  unflltered  as  It  were  by 
the  rather  dark  image  created  of  him  by  many 
In  the  communications  media  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

It  is  clear,  that  to  a  great  many  people  the 
man  they  are  seeing  as  President  of  the 
United  States  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
largely  political  figure  they  have  come  to 
accept  from  caricatures  of  him  In  the  past. 

The  careful  planning  and  study  that  went 
Into  the  President's  visit  has  brought  a  com- 
plimentary reaction,  as  has  his  own  obvious 
enjoyment  and  enthusiasm  In  his  tour. 

The  obviously  warm  exchange  of  greetings 
between  President  Nixon  and  President  de 
Gaulle  of  France  was  more  than  a  ceremonial 
touch.  Mr.  De  Gaulle,  78,  and  the  last  of  the 
World  War  II  giants  still  holding  power,  has 
previously  evinced  a  respect  for  Mr.  Nixon 
that  he  has  not  afforded  to  other  leaders  In 
the  world  today. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  may  be  that 
these  two  men,  despite  the  difference  In  their 
ages,  have  shared  experiences.  Each  has  at 
times  faced  seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles on  their  political  paths.  Each  has 
managed  to  succeed  politically  after  having 
been  virtually  counted  out.  Each  has  the  very 
clear  Intent  of  being  counted  a  greater  leader 
in  the  history  of  his  respective  nation. 

The  outcome  of  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  di- 
plomacy will  not  be  known  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  It  Is  already  clear  that  as  far 
as  Mr.  Nixon  himself  is  concerned  many  of 
the  people  in  Europe  have  already  brushed 
aside  the  "old  slogans"  and  the  "old  quarrels" 
which  they  previously  associated  with  him. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  Mar.  1, 

1969] 
Success  of  Nixon  Trip  Proves  CTritics  Wrong 
Those  who  said  President  Nixon's  trip  to 
Etirope  was  premature,  that  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  at  best  and  harmful  at  worst, 
are  being  proved  wrong. 

Mr.  Nixon  set  modest  goals :  to  Improve  the 
climate  of  U.S. -European  relations,  listen, 
consult  and  candidly  answer  candid  ques- 
tions. 

He  did  all  of  these  things — and  more — and 
any  time  a  President  achieves  more  than  he 
says  that's  good. 

The  chief  dividends  are  these: 

Credibility:  Mr.  Nixon  significantly  re- 
duced the  credibility  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  partners  by  dealing  with 
direct  questions  of  the  NATO  Council  of  Min- 
isters In  Brussels  with  unusual  directness. 
For  example,  he  took  a  strong  stand  for  keep- 
ing U.S.  forces  In  Europe  but  pointed  out 
frankly  that  the  cost  makes  political  prob- 
lems at  home.  The  Europeans  knew  this  but 
would  Mr.  Nixon  admit  it?  He  did. 

Numerous  NATO  council  members  lauded 
the  freedom  with  which  he  answered  their 
questions  and  his  frankness  In  discussing  is- 
sues still  unresolved  within  his  own  admin- 
istration. 

They  appraised  the  President  as  a  reliable 
no-nonsense  spokesman  of  the  United  States. 
One  socialist  ambassador  frankly  said  that  he 
came  to  Brussels  with  "all  the  usual  reserva- 
tions of  the  European  left  toward  the  Pres- 
ident" and  departed  "impressed  by  his  knowl- 
edge and  utter  frankness." 

This  is  what  really  Improved  the  atmos- 
phere of  U.S.-European  relations  and  paved 
the  way  for  better  cooperation. 

Soviet  talks:  The  trip  was  not  premature; 
it  was  well  timed  because  it  is  evident  that 
wide-ranging  talks  with  the  Soviets  are 
shaping  up  sooner  than  appeared  probable, 
hopefully  this  summer. 

Mr.  Nixon  paved  the  way  for  undertaking 
them  under  good  conditions  by  asstirlng  the 
Europeans   that   on   any    matters    affecting 


them  he  would  consult  them  before  and 
during  such  negotiations.  And  that  no  Big- 
Power  deals  would  be  made  behind  their 
back. 

The  promisee  had  been  made  before  but 
the  Europeans  were  impressed  by  the  force 
of  the  President's  commitment,  esi>ecially 
his  reference  to  the  value  of  "pooling  reins" 
as  well  as  arms.  They  want  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  but  they  want 
to  be  sure  they  are  closely  and  continuously 
consulted.  Mr.  Nixon  said  they  wovUd  be. 
They  believed  him.  That  alone  makes  the  trip 
worthwhile. 

I>eGaulle  and  Britain:  The  need  is  to  keep 
this  flare-up  betwsen  Paris  and  London  in 
perspective.  There  is  no  new  Issue  here;  there 
is  no  new  controversy,  just  an  old  controversy 
coming  more  clearly  into  the  open.  And  the 
more  visible  it  becomes,  the  easier  It  is  to 
judge  it  accurately. 

Bear  in  mind  that  President  de  Gaulle  Is 
against  anything  he  can't  dominate.  He  dis- 
likes the  Common  Market  because  he  can't 
dominate  It.  He  took  Prance  out  of  NATO 
because  he  couldn't  dominate  it.  He  would 
like  to  expel  all  U.S.  Influence  in  Western 
Europe  so  he  can  dominate  it.  These  are 
familiar  de  Gaulle  attitudes  and  he  will  ex- 
pound them  so  long  as  he  is  In  office. 

De  Gaulle  outlines  his  ideas  to  abandon 
the  Common  Market  for  a  larger,  loosely 
formed  free  trading  area  to  which  he  offers 
to  admit  the  British  If  they  will  help  get 
rid  of  NATO  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  United  States. 

But  Britain  says  no  and  de  Gaulle  asserts 
this  proves  that  Britain  is  anti-European. 
The  opposite  is  the  truth.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  Common  Market  want  Brit- 
ain m  it,  want  NATO,  want  to  keep  their 
ties  with  the  United  States.  By  attempting 
to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  other  Europeans 
it  is  de  Gaulle  who  is  anti-European. 

Presidents  Nixon  and  de  Gaulle  have  talked. 
They  disagree.  So  be  it. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  the  other  European  leaders 
have  talked.  They  tmderstand  each  other 
and  got  along  well.  That's  good. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

Mar.  1,  1969] 

Good  Work,  Mr.  President 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  entering  the 
flnal  laps  of  his  West  European  tour,  but  al- 
ready, it  appears  that  he  has  accomplished 
the  basic  purposes  of  his  mission. 

Mr.  Nixon  set  out  to  mend  the  fabric  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  frayed 
by  the  neglect  of  recent  administrations. 

He  managed  to  infuse  new  spirit  Into  the 
alliance  and  reassure  our  NATO  partners  that 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  their  defense  Is  no 
less  strong  today  than  it  was  when  the  pact 
was  signed  20  years  ago. 

Wherever  he  went,  the  President  lost  no 
chance  to  extoll  NATO's  past  role  In  thwart- 
ing Communist  aggression  in  Europe  and  the 
continuing  need  for  Its  existence. 

The  best  testimonial  to  the  treaty's  success 
cam  be  found  in  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  wreck  it.  The  Reds  haven't 
given  up,  as  evidenced  by  the  attempts  of 
their  young  yahoos  to  embarrass  or  discredit 
Mr.  Nixon  during  his  stops  In  Rome  and 
Paris. 

Nothing  would  more  delight  the  Kremlin 
than  driving  a  wedge  between  America  and 
its  friends  in  advance  of  any  U.S.-Sovlet 
summit  talks. 

By  first  consulting  with  our  allies,  the 
President  spiked  any  hopes  Soviet  leaders 
held  of  doing  so.  The  unity  of  purpose  he 
sought  to  promote  already  Is  being  displayed 
in  West  Berlin  where  the  USSR  has  been  try- 
ing by  trick  and  threat  to  balk  a  West  Ger- 
man presidential  election  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday. 

Backed  by  renewed  assurances  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  Bonn  government  has  an- 
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nounced  It  will  proc««<l  u  planned  to  con- 
vene the  elector*  In  the  We«t«m  zone  of  tb»t 
divided  city.  France,  BrtUln  and  the  United 
Stet«s  atuid  together  in  upholding  their 
right  to  do  eo. 

There — aa  elMwhere  In  the  world — allied 
unity  and  flrmneM  of  purpose  are  baale  to 
any  hopes  of  dealing  succeasfully  with  com- 
munlam. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AT- 
TEMPTINO  TO  SOLVE  NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

f  Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD  aisked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nixon  administration  currently  is  In 
the  process  of  establishing  new  mecha- 
nisms to  help  make  the  efforts  of  volun- 
teers and  voluntary  organizations  more 
effective  In  their  attemtps  to  solve  na- 
tional problems.  Like  former  Gov.  George 
Romney.  now  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  believe  we  will 
solve  our  (rreatest  problems  only  if  there 
Is  activ^  .commitment  and  involvement 
on  the  part  of  most  of  our  citizens.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  concern  of  one  person  seeking  to 
help  another.  This  kind  of  concern  can 
solve  problems  where  governments  fail. 
In  that  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
comments  on  the  effectiveness  of  volun- 
tary action  by  Edgar  M.  Poster,  executive 
director  of  United  Fund  and  Community 
Services,  Inc..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  are 
most  appropriate  and  instructive.  A  let- 
ter I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Poster 
may  be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of 
this  House.  The  letter  follows: 

JAMX7ABT  37.  1968. 
Hon.  OsBALO  R.  Foao. 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dkak  JxaaT :  The  sweeping  growth  of  opti- 
mism and  renewal  of  confidence  In  time- 
proven  American  methods  of  problem  solv- 
ing, caused  by  present  attitudes  and  actions 
of  the  Federal  Administration,  prompts  my 
first  letter  to  you  since  returning  to  your 
constituency.  My  purpose  Is  to  share  with  you 
local  enthusiasm  with  Federal  reorientation 
to  the  essential  role  of  Voltmtarylsm  In 
America:  but.  to  also  express  concern  about 
the  direction  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  look  to  secure  voluntary  resources 
and  strengths  needed  to  solve  today's  prob- 
lems of  urban  Uvlng. 

National  vibrancy  and  relevancy — a  "can- 
do"  approach  to  the  challenge  of  an  unusual 
proliferation  of  serious  problems — measur- 
tng-up  to  crisis  with  positive  and  construc- 
tive end-results,  can  all  stem  from  an  eSec- 
tlTe  partnership  between  the  trilogy  of  Oov- 
emment.  Business,  and  Voluntaryism.  Any 
Imbalance,  however.  In  the  role  played  by 
each  partner  can  enhance  chaos,  perpetuate 
crisis,  and  cause  destruction. 

Oovernment  cannot  out-leglslat«  or  even 
out-spend  urban  crisis  all  by  Itself.  Business 
cannot  be  too  heavily  leaned  upon,  pushed  or 
shamed  Into  over-playing  Its  role  In  pro- 
gramming and  Implementing  sociological 
reforms  and  urban  renewal.  Voluntaryism 
cannot  shrug  loose  of  traditionalism  in  order 
to  Innovate  all  by  Itself  to  solve  old  "people" 
problems  with  new  methods.  Only  a  well  con- 
ceived, expertly  managed  partnership  of  all 
three,  from  the  community  level  to  the 
national  level,  will  result  In  solution  and 
progress. 

Xt  appears  now  that  a  courageous  trial  and 
error  method  has  revealed  the  shortcomings 
of  Independent  efforts  by  Oovernment,  Busi- 


ness, and  the  Voluntary  sector  to  resolve  the 
urban  crisis.  We  have  learned  the  essential 
nature  of  joint  planning,  joint  programming. 
Joint  financing,  and  centralized  management 
of  cohesive  and  coordinated  effort  toward 
better  urban  living  for  over  two-thirds  of  all 
Americans. 

"More  Legislation"  at  any  level  of  govern- 
ment Is  not  the  whole  answer.  "More  Money" 
tax  dollars  or  private  funds.  Is  not  the  whole 
answer.  Considering  the  best  of  what  we 
have  now  In  legislation,  along  with  the  total 
of  dollars  now  available,  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  recruitment  and  application  of 
voluntary  manpower,  within  the  framework 
of  a  well-managed  prgram,  can  mean  most 
Unmedlate  progress. 

And.  tbere-m.  Jerry,  is  my  concern.  I  bopa 
the  present  Administration  wUl  not  overlook 
the  long-established  mainstream  of  Volun- 
taryism In  America. 

United  Funds  and  Community  Welfare 
Councils  In  every  American  city  Involve  more 
than  four  "ftiiinn  volunteers  In  on-going 
community  betterment  efforts.  Contrary  to 
the  imderatandlng  of  some,  the  "United  Way" 
movement  In  America  Is  not  simply  a  fund- 
raising  technique.  It  Is  broad-based  and 
broad  range  In  Its  approach  to  building  a 
satisfying  way  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

This  massive  accumulation  of  "people 
power"  is  inclusive  of  every  conceivable  walk 
of  life  In  America.  Every  race,  creed  tmd  na- 
tional origin.  United  Fund  and  Community 
Welfare  Council  volunteers  are  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  most  powerful  corporations  in 
America — they  are  professional  people,  neigh- 
borhood merchants,  leaders  and  members  of 
Labor,  hourly-rated  employees,  housewives, 
unemployed  and  welfare  recipients. 

The  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  problems  posed  by  the  urban  crisis,  pos- 
sessed by  this  army  of  local  volunteers.  Is 
always  extensive  and  first  hand.  Planning 
and  programming  is  "problem  solving"  ori- 
ented. Implementation  is  carried  out  with 
experienced  enthusiasm.  Results  are  long 
range  and  far  reaching. 

I  must,  however,  point  out  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing Importance  of  professional  expertise 
In  management  of  voluntary  affairs. 

The  role  of  the  volunteer  has  and  musi 
continue  to  change  to  be  relevant  to  urban 
problems.  Voluntary  time,  talent,  energy  and 
means  mxist  now  be  properly  channeled  Into 
well  conceived  programs  and  directions  which 
will  Impact  the  priority  of  human  need  and 
most  rapidly  eliminate  the  cause  of  urban 
deterioration  and  resulting  crisis  ...  as 
against  the  traditional  comfortable  role  of  a 
volunteer  as  the  Agency  Board  or  committee 
members  who  maintains  a  good  attendance 
record  or  as  a  succeesfxil  fund -raiser.  This 
requdree  highly  qualified  professional  man- 
agement, with  an  alertness  to  advancements 
In  administrative  methodology,  program  sys- 
tems, the  newer  dynamics  of  community  or- 
ganization, and  available  technology  for 
problem  analysis  and  design  of  solution. 

The  nation-wide  field  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  embraces  the  career-minded  pro- 
fessional expertise  required  for  efficient  and 
highly  productive  management  of  voluntary 
effort — In  cloee  partnership  with  Oorem- 
ment  and  Business.  Our  so-called  "estab- 
lishment". Includes  a  reservoir  of  voluntary 
manpower  more  than  adequate  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  urban  crisis.  And.  although  each 
United  Fund,  along  with  Health  and  Welfare 
Planning  Councils,  is  purposely  autonomous 
to  Its  own  local  area,  there  Is  a  strong  nation- 
wide link  permitting  an  effective  national 
pattern  of  experienced  attack  on  urban  prob- 
lems. 0\ir  National  Membership  Association. 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils  of 
America,  continuously  enhances  the  ability 
of  one  community  to  dove-tall  with  others  In 
best  possible  community  betterment  efforts. 

The  mainstream  of  Voluntaryism  we  repre- 
sent is  already  In  partnership  with  business 
at  every  local,  regional  and  the  national  levaL 


We  look  forward  to  an  Increased  opporttmlty 
for  a  closer  partnership  with  Oovernment  at 
every  level. 

I  cannot  help  but  point  with  pride  to  your 
own  home  town.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
across  the  nation.  Grand  Rapids  is  America's 
proof  positive  that  the  only  means  and 
method  of  solving  urban  problems  is  by 
centralized  "management"  of  joint  Govern- 
ment. Business  and  Voluntary  effort  at  the 
local  level.  Local  (Grand  Rapids)  results  to 
date  and  the  dally  Impact  of  on-going  pro- 
grams, located  and  carried  out  In  the  heart 
of  poverty  Impacted  areas,  are  reversing  the 
trend  toward  deterioration  in  urban  living. 

As  you  know  by  your  personal  visits  and 
participation,  our  United  Fund  and  Com- 
munity Services.  Inc.  (UFCS)  is  the  single 
coordinating  and  administrative  body  for 
centrallaed  management  of  the  broadest  pos- 
sible range  of  community  affairs.  Including 
established  Health  and  Welfare  services  as 
weU  as  new  and  Innovated  activities  which 
are  relevant  to  urban  conditions. 

UFCS  Is  In  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government,  having  been  designated  by  the 
city,  per  OEO  Green  Amendments,  as  the 
local  CoDununlty  Action  Agency.  We  are  a 
team  with  HUD  in  terms  of  grants  for  estab- 
lishment of  neighborhood  centers.  We  are  in 
business  with  HEW  as  the  Area-wide  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Unit.  We  are  a  work- 
ing partner  with  State  Government  In  Mental 
Health,  and  Local  Government  in  the  Hous- 
ing Development  Field  as  well  as  our  Model 
Cities  Grant.  The  only  point  in  reviewing 
these  facts  with  you  is  to  emphasize  that 
United  Fund  and  Community  Welfare  Coim- 
cU  involvement  means  local  application  of 
substantial  voluntary  forces  In  government 
funded  programs — meaning  assurance  to  con. 
trlbutors  and  taxpayers  alike  that  public  and 
private  programs  are  In  balance  and  effec- 
tive, without  waste. 

The  siun  of  all  this,  Jerry,  is  only  that  we 
who  professlonaUy  manage  the  greatest  vol- 
untary forces  In  America  are  inspired  to  offer 
ourselves  and  available  resources  for  what 
help  we  can  be  in  measuring  up  to  the  urban 
crisis. 

OordlaUy. 

Edoab  M.  FOSTEk, 

E^KCUtive  Director. 
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(From  the  ChrlsUan  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 
25,  1969] 

BUSINXSS-CTCLX  ANALYST  RmJBNS  TO  WASH- 
INOTON     IK    INNXB    ClBCLE 


NIXON'S  ADMINISTRATION  DOMES- 
TIC LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  American  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  putting  together  the  Nixon 
administration's  domestic  legislative  pro- 
gram, which  is  just  beginning  to  unfold, 
has  been  a  trusted  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent since  the  early  days  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  the  Counselor  to 
the  President,  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  closely  over  the  past 
4  years  in  the  National  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. While  reserving  the  right  to  dif- 
fer with  some  details  of  the  programs 
which  have  not  yet  come  to  us,  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for 
Dr.  Bums'  mature  Judgment  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  For  those  in  this  body  who 
do  not  know  the  President's  right-hand 
man,  as  he  has  been  called,  as  well  as  I 
do,  I  am  placing  in  the  Recori)  several 
recent  articles  concerning  his  compe- 
tence as  an  economist  and  contributions 
to  Oovernment: 


(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Washinoton. — ^For  the  first  time  ever  the 
United  States  has  an  official  with  the  title 
Presidential  Counselor — with  cabinet  rank — 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  a  noted  economist  born 
in  Austria  who  started  work  at  10  as  a  house 
painter. 

Dr.  Bums*  office  is  In  the  ancient,  General 
Grant-style  Executive  Office  Building,  whose 
rococo  gingerbread  columns  and  balconies 
are  frozen  In  granite  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Dr.  Bums'  pleasant,  red-carpeted  office 
has  huge  windows  overlooking  a  quiet  stteet. 
One  has  the  feeling  that  its  qiUetude  is  Uke 
that  at  the  center  of  a  hurricane.  For  this 
formidably  cool  figure,  with  rinUess  glasses 
and  a  striking  crop  of  up-ended  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  breaking  over  his  forehead 
Uke  a  waterfaU.  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  men  In  the  new  administration, 
a  kind   of   president-delegate  for   domestic 

affairs.  ,  . 

iSx.  Nixon  has  given  him  the  awesome  joo 
of  coordinating,  evaluating,  and  proposing 
domestic  policies.  It  U  the  token  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  esteem  that  he  has  turned  such  a 
task  over  to  this  cool  and  deliberate  former 
professor  of  economics,  whose  Job  today  far 
transcends  economics:  It  Involves  the  whole 
range  of  home  problems  that  are  bothering 
Americans — cities,  race,  youth  alienation, 
poverty,  taxes. 

Musing  the  other  day  over  where  he  had 
come  from  and  how  far  he  had  gotten.  Dr. 
Bums  recalled  that  his  family  had  settled  in 
Bayonne,  N.J..  and  that  when  there  was  time 
off  from  school  he  had  helped  his  father 
paint  interior,  exterior.  Dr.  Bums  proudly 
feels  he  was  good  painter,  maybe,  ultimately, 
better  than  his  father.  (He  weighs  that  care- 
fully.) ,   ^ 

But  he  liked  books.  Should  he  be  a  painter 
(his  father's  desire)  or  should  he  strike  out 
for  the  intellectual  life? 

He  had  won  a  scholarship  for  a  local  col- 
lege. On  the  final  day  of  high  school,  yes. 
June  30  or  so.  he  repeats,  he  began  to  won- 
der. There  was  a  big  city  across  the  harbor, 
and  there  was  a  vague  report  of  a  big  uni- 
versity in  it.  Maybe  he  ought  to  go  over 
there  and  find  out. 

So  Arthur  Burns  went  over  to  Columbia 
University  to  explore.  Whom  should  he  see? 
He  foimd  the  place  all  right  and  then  de- 
liberated: Obviously  the  way  you  learn  about 
a  college  Is  to  talk  to  the  head  man— the 
president.  The  calm  young  man  presented 
himself  at  the  Utter's  office  and  told  the 
surprised  secretaries  his  errand. 

DkAN  QUIZZED 

Well,  the  president  was  not  there,  so  he 
was  sent  to  the  acting  head  who.  In  turn, 
sent  >^<Tn  off  to  Dean  Herbert  Hawkes. 

One  wishes  one  had  been  there  at  the  In- 
terview. Young  Mr.  Bums  asked  the  startled 
dean  what  he  had  to  offer.  His  questions 
were  keen  and  his  high-school  record  waa 
Impeccable.  It  was  the  increasingly  curious 
Dean  Hawkes  who  then  began  asking  ques- 
tions One  question  had  not  occurred  to 
young  Bums  before:  How  did  he  propose  to 
support  himself? 

To  the  young  man  it  waa  a  mere  detau. 
Oh.  house  painting;  everyday  Jobs.  ...  He 
had  no  anxiety  about  thatl  The  dean  took 
a  sudden  resolution.  Too  bad  the  youth  had 
come  BO  late.  Scholarship  applications  were 
all  In.  If  only  he  had  come  a  month  before; 
a  week  even.  "Here,  take  this  scholarship 
application  form."  he  said,  "take  it  home, 
fill  it  out.  return  It  by  the  next  mall.  Under- 
stand?—the  next  mall.  Don't  get  yo\ir  ex- 
pectations up.  Return  it  right  away." 

Dr.  Burns'  kind-faced  secretary  came  into 
his  office  through  one  of  the  massive  oak 
doors  with  its  decorated  brass  knob  and  said 


she  had  given  the  visitor  an  extra  10  minutes 
and  now.  really —  _  „        t. 

Five  minutes  more,  said  Dr.  Burns.  He  got 
a  •260  scholarship,  and  since  tuition  was  only 
$260  he  was  all  right.  He  supported  himself 
by  whatever  job  came  along— painting,  work- 
ing In  the  library,  anything.  No  difficulty;  he 
waved  it  off. 


ACCOUNT  PIECED  TOOBTHEB 

Dr  Bums  is  reluctant  to  tell  another  dra- 
matic story  In  his  past,  but  it  can  be  but 
together  from  the  writings  of  no  less  a  figure 
than  Richard  M.  NUon.  plus  a  couple  of 
editorial  deductions. 

As  a  student  of  cycles  Dr.  B\irns  was  of 
course  conversant  with  the  use  of  govern- 
ment powers  to  control  the  swings  of  the 
economy.  On  Aug.  8,  1953.  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Eisenhower  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers,  whose  task  was  to  advise  the  new 
admlnUtratlon  on  Just  such  problems. 

Dr  Burns  Is  loyal  to  General  Elsenhower, 
whose  service  he  left  In  1956.  One  can  only 
speculate  on  the  confrontations  with  rock- 
ribbed  conservative  George  M.  Hvunphrey.  the 
Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  influ- 
ence on  President  Elsenhower  was  so  strong. 
Some  of  the  mystery  Is  penetrated  In  '  Six 
Crises."  Mr.  Nixon's  own  book.  By  1960  Vice- 
President  NUon  was  pretty  sure  of  being 
nominated  by  the  Republicans.  Dr.  Burns 
had  gone  back  to  New  York.  Mr.  Nixon  writes 
that  early  in  March  Dr.  Burns  called  on  him. 
Mr  Nixon  says  that  in  January  "virtually  all 
economists  in  the  country  had  been  buUUh 
about  the  prospecte  of  the  economy  through- 
out 1960,"  but  not  Dr.  Bums. 


RECESSION    FORECAST 

In  New  York  Dr.  Bums  had  been  watch- 
ing hU  mysterious  charts  as  they  affected 
the  political  prospects  of  hU  friends  in 
Washington. 

Now  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
a  recession  was  ahead  imless.  as  Mr.  Nixon 
puts  It.  "some  decisive  government  action 
were  taken."  .  ,,  ._. 

Mr.  Nixon  saj-s  he  took  it  up  immediately 
with  President  Elsenhower  and  it  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  at  the  next  Cabinet  meeting. 
Vice-Presidents  (as  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
was  to  discover)  have  limited  power  in 
Washington.  The  Bums  recommendations 
did  not  prevail,  accordmg  to  the  Nixon  book, 
because  (A)  "several  of  the  administrations 
economic  experts  ...  did  not  share  his 
bearish  prognosis"  and  (B)  "there  was  strong 
sentiment  against  using  the  spending  and 
credit  powers  of  the  federal  government  to 
affect  the  economy"  short  of  clear  Indications 
of  a  "major  recession." 

The  sentence  above  Is  packed  with  dyna- 
mite There  U  not  a  word  of  reproach  in 
Mr  Nixon's  comment,  but  President  Elsen- 
hower was,  m  effect,  rejecting  what  now  Is 
generally  accepted  by  modern  economists. 
Robert  B.  Anderson  had  succeeded  the  bluff 
Mr  Humphrey  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
a  somewhat  more  subUe  but  equally  positive 
personality  with  the  same  Influence  on  the 

President.  ».,«.«,  ... 

Mr  Nixon  says  he  knew  "from  bitter  ex- 
perience" how  "in  both  1964  and  1968.  slumps 
which  hit  bottom  In  October"  had  resulted 
in  Republican  political  losses.  ^    ,  ^^ 

The  reporter  gets  up  and  goes  out  of  the 
ouiet  room,  which  Is  a  sort  of  innovative  and 
coordinating  lobe  of  the  administrations 
thinking.  Rolled  over  to  the  side  Is  a  tele- 
vision set;  Dr.  Burns  rarely  looks  at  It,  but 
his  staff  feels  It  Is  a  kind  of  status  symbol. 

The  reporter  finds  the  final  chapter  of  the 
story  In  Mr.  Nixon's  book.  _ 

"Unfortunately."  Mr.  NUon  wrltea.  Ar- 
thur Bums  tumed  out  to  be  a  good  prophet. 
The  bottom  of  the  i960  dip  dldJon«  1^  O^^,', 
ber  Jobless  rolls  Increased  by  452.000. 

And  he  adds  laconically,  "All  the  speeches, 
television  broadcasts,  and  P/^clnct  work  In 
the   world  could  not  counteract  that  one 

*^^t  OOP  hopes.  And.  as  much  as  any- 


thing, that  tells  why  old  friend  Bums- 
scholarly,  unexcltable.  and  competent— Is  In- 
stalled today  m  the  ancient  room  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

(Prom  the  New  York  -nmes.  Jan.  24.  19691 
Nixon  Names  Aide  To  Help  Oversee  Domeotio 
Affairs 
(By  Walter  Rugaber) 
Washington.  January  23.— President  NUon 
announced   today  the   appointment  of  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Bums,  "a  long-time  friend  and 
trusted  adviser."  as  Counsellor  to  the  Pres- 
ident with  major  responsibilities  for  domestic 
progmns. 

Dr.  Burns,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
during  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  has 
undertaken  several  advisory  assignments  for 
Mr  Nixon.  As  John  Bates  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  at  Columbia  University  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  he  made  a  fact-finding  tour 
of  five  European  financial  capitals  for  the 
President  last  fall. 

The  appointment,  which  carries  Cabinet 
rank  and  therefore  makes  Dr.  Bums  the 
ranking  member  of  the  White  House  staff, 
came  toward  the  end  of  a  day  in  which  the 
President  concentrated  on  the  nation's  ur- 
ban problems. 

A  series  of  developments  made  It  clear 
that  Mr.  NUon  was  hoping  to  get  off  to  a 
fast  start  In  domestic  affairs.  There  were  In- 
dications that  several  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  programs  might  be  reorganized. 
Dr.  Burns  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
he  had  submitted  reports  to  the  President 
recommending  legislative  or  executive  action 
in  18  domestic  areas. 


single  package  considered 
Whether  the  President's  domestic  propos- 
als will  ultimately  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  a  single  package  Is  undecided.  Dr.  Buma 
said. 

The  question  continues  In  part,  he  contin- 
ued, on  whether  Mr.  Nixon  delivers  a  State 
of  tile  Union  Message.  If  he  decides  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Bums  said,  It  will  come  30  to  40  days 
from  now. 

Earlier  today,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Urban  Affairs, 
suggested  that  a  number  of  major  urban  pro- 
grams were  under  close  scrutiny  and  that 
some  activities  now  handled  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cabinet  departments. 

The  White  House  concentration  on  urban 
affairs  began  with  the  President's  signing  of 
an  Executive  order  to  create  his  CouncU  for 
Urban  Affairs,  a  formal  advisory  group  made 
up  of  Vice  President  Agnew  and  seven  Cabi- 
net secretaries. 

The  seven  named  In  the  order  were  John 
N  MltcheU.  the  Attomey  General;  Clifford 
Hardin.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  George  P. 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Robert  H.  Finch, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  NUon  had  used 
a  number  of  different  foimtaln  pens  so  that 
the  Cabinet  members  could  have  them  as 
souvenirs.  He  wrote  small  parts  of  his  name 
with  successive  pens. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  most  unusual  sig- 
nature." the  President  quipped.  "I'm  a 
scrawler"  Mr.  Pinch  remarked  that  the  re- 
sulting slgnatvire  looked  like  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  frank  as  a  Congressman. 

The  President  charged  In  a  statement 
made  at  the  signing  that  the  Government 
had  "responded  to  vu-ban  concerns  in  a  ha,p- 
hazard,  fragmented,  and  often  woefully 
shortsighted  manner."  He  continued: 

"What  we  have  never  had  is  a  policy:  co- 
herent, consuteut  positions  as  to  what  ^ 
national    Government   would    hope    to   see 
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bkppen;  what  It  will  encourage,  what  It  will 
dlaeotirage  " 

The  Urban  Affairs  Council  represents  Mr. 
Nixon's  effort  to  establish  a  formal  channel 
for  domestic  advice.  It  has  been  compared 
to  the  NaUonal  Security  Council's  function 
In  foreign  policy. 

usnxs  ocnoNA'ntD 

The  new  unit's  Immediate  direction  waa 
suggested  by  the  Issues  assigned  to  10  sub. 
committees  that  were  set  up  during  a  two- 
hour.  10-mlnute  session  of  the  council.  Or. 
Moynlhan  outlined  the  smaller  groups  and 
their  chairmen  aa  follows: 

The  future  of  the  poverty  program  and 
the  Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity,  Mr. 
Pinch. 

The   model    cities   program.    Mr.    Romney. 

Minority  business  enterprise,  which  em- 
braces. Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  Idea  of  glv> 
Ing  Negroes  "a  piece  of  the  action"  through 
"black  capitalism."  Mr.  Staus. 

Welfare.  Mr  Pinch. 

Crime,  "the  general  area."  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Voluntary  action,  which  means  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  agencies  such  as  churches 
and  labor  unions.  Mr   Romney. 

Internal  migration,  which  includes  the 
movement  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities  and 
"posslblf*^  the  efforts  of  Negroes  to  leare 
urban  slhms,  Mr.  Hardin. 

Surplus  food  programs  and  nutrition,  Mr. 
Hardin. 

Mass  transportation.  Mr.  Volpe. 

The  tenth  subcommittee,  asslcroed  to  "the 
transition  of  the  peacetime  economy  at  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  hostilities."  will  work,  on 
"standing  arrangements"  for  the  reallocation 
of  Ctovemment  funds  In  the  event  of  an 
Asian  settlement.  Dr.  Moynlhan  said.  It  will 
be  a  "staff  committee"  headed  by  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  the  Budget  Bureau  director. 

Or.  Moynlhan  said  the  President  has  made 
It  plain  that  the  areas  with  which  the  sub- 
committees win  deal  did  not  constitute  "an 
exclusive  list  of  concerns"  but  only  the 
"near-tenn"  Issues. 

Por  example,  he  said,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  suggestions  that  aspects  of  the 
poverty  program  be  taken  out  of  the  O.B.O. 
1%e  Head  Start  program  might  be  shifted 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  he  said,  and  various  Job  programs 
might  go  to  the  Labor  Department. 

"There  has  clearly  arisen  a  present  dis- 
position in  favor  of  locating  In  the  on-gotng, 
established  departments  those  activities 
which  have  been  developed  in  O.E.O.  and 
proven  successful  and  can  moat  usefully  be 
moved  to  the  perhaps  more  peaceful  environs 
ot  a  permanent  department."  Or.  Moynlhan 


Wkw  Roli  to*  BtniNs:    Niton's  Couiwtlob 
BCat  Em cxoc  as  Srrae  Powkx  in  DoMxarnc 

PaOCKAMS 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washxncton,  January  24. — President  Nixon 
sasms  to  have  set  up  a  Rube  Goldberg  con- 
traption In  the  While  House  to  make  sense 
out  of  the  bigger  Rube  Goldberg  device 
former  Presidents  and  Congress  have  created 
In  the  domestic  departments  and  agencies. 
The  people  In  the  departments  are  watching 
with  fascination  to  see  how.  or  whether,  It 
will  work.  There  Is  considerable  speculation 
that.  In  the  process.  Or.  Arthur  P.  Burns, 
named  yesterday  as  Counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, may  emerge  as  a  super  power  In  tba 
Government's  vast  array  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs. 

Dr.  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration and  a  long-time  friend  and  adviser 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  was  superimposed  on  the 
Council  for  Urban  Affairs  that  the  President 
Mt  up  sarllar  to  oversee  programs  affecting 
the  cities  and  to  help  the  President  formu- 
late policy  In  this  i 


MAMDara  a  bsoao 

The  council  Is  composed  of  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  seven  Cabinet  members  with 
Mr.  Nixon  presiding  over  meetings  and 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  assistant  to  the 
President  for  urban  affairs,  as  executive  sec- 
retary. 

At  Its  first  meeting  yesterday.  10  subcom- 
mittees were  set  up  to  study  specific  prob- 
lems such  as  the  poverty  program  and  crime. 
Earlier,  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  Mr.  Agnew 
would  have  broad  responsibilities  In  the 
area  of  creating  better  relations  between  the 
Pederal  and  local  governments. 

Under  Mr.  Nixon's  Executive  Order  for- 
mally authorizing  the  council,  the  body  was 
given  a  broad  mandate.  Including  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  urban  policy,  coordi- 
nating Pederal  programs  and  fostering  de- 
centralization. 

According  to  White  House  spokesmen.  Dr. 
Bums  will  be  concerned  with  all  these  mat- 
ters and  the  entire  range  of  domestic  prob- 
lems. He  had  ailready  been  filling  this  role. 
It  was  disclosed,  by  interpreting  and  fun- 
nellng  to  the  President  an  array  of  study 
group  reports  that  Mr.  Nixon  ordered  last 
year. 

A    COMPUCATXO   SmUCTTTItZ 

The  new  White  House  apparatus  presents  a 
number  of  contrasts.  Or.  Moynlhan  la  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  and 
has  set  up  a  staff  dominated  by  bright  young 
liberal  Republicans.  Dr.  Burns  Is  64  years 
old  and  Is  generally  regarded  In  Washington 
as  a  conservative. 

The  explanation  for  so  complicated  a  struc- 
ture BO  early  In  the  new  Administration  lies 
partly  In  the  advice  Mr.  Nixon  has  been 
getting  since  he  was  elected. 

One  of  his  study  groups  reported  that  one 
of  the  main  problems  the  new  President 
would  face  was  what  to  do  about  the  more 
than  400  Pederal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Congress  and  previous  Administrations.  It 
said,  never  came  to  grips  with  how  to  co- 
ordinate these  to  eliminate  waste  and  dupli- 
cation. 

The  study  group,  said  that  Congress  had 
charged  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  antlpoverty  agency,  with  coordinating 
programs  for  the  poor,  but  the  agency  had 
become  so  bogged  down  with  troubles  In  Its 
own  programs  that  It  had  never  carried  out 
this  function,  nor  had  the  White  House 
staff. 

QUESTION  rOX  aOMNBT 

"The  new  Administration  must  endeavor  to 
rationalize  this  confusion  as  one  of  Its  first 
orders  of  business,"  the  group  advised  the 
President.  It  reconunended  that  the  role  of 
coordinating  be  carried  out  In  some  manner 
from  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Democrat  of 
Maine,  an  authority  on  Pederal-state  rela- 
tions, asked  George  Romney,  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  other  day  If  Mr.  Moynlhan  would  be 
riding  herd  on  the  departments  and  agencies 
to  make  them  cooperate  In  carrying  out 
White  House  priorities,  rather  than  pursuing 
their  own  interests. 

Mr.  Romney  said  he  did  not  know  but 
seemed  to  bristle  at  the  Idea  of  Cabinet 
members'  taking  orders  from  Mr.  Moynl- 
han. a  Democrat  with  free-wheeling  Ideas 

Robert  H.  Pinch.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  possible  "czar"  of  domestic  programs 
under  Mr.  Nixon  because  he  Is  so  close  to 
the  new  President  and  because  his  depart- 
ment handles  such  a  large  scale  of  the 
programs  Involved.  But  he  has  said  on 
numerous  occasions  that  running  his  great 
sprawling  department  would  be  all  that  he 
could  handle. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  Dr.  Bums  would 
assume  this  overseeing  role,  but  It  was  clear 


that  he  would  be  In  a  better  position  to  do 
so  than  Dr.  Moynlhan  or  any  of  the  Cabinet 
members.  His  age  and  experience  and  the 
fact  that  he  Is  an  "In"  member  of  the  Nixon 
team  give  him  the  advantage  In  what  Is  a 
very  tough  Job  for  anyone. 

Prom  the  Nixon  point  of  view,  the  new 
domestic  White  House  apparatus  was 
strengthened  In  t>oth  coordinating  services 
and  instituting  policy,  with  Dr.  Burns  ac- 
quiring a  dominant  role  In  It. 


A   SCHOLABLT   Cocnsklob;    Aktrttb   Pkank 

BtTXNS 

Washington,  February  5 — The  man  who 
will  keep  tabs  on  the  entire  domestic  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  for  President 
Nixon  could  easily  be  taken  at  first  glance 
as  the  epitome  of  the  absent-minded  pro- 
fessor. Arthur  Prank  Burns,  whose  Job  bears 
the  new  title  of  Counselor  to  the  President, 
Is  64  years  old,  gray-haired,  plpe-smoklng, 
reflective,  carefully  spoken,  and  Intellectual. 
While  he  has  been  a  professor  for  about  half 
of  his  working  life,  he  Is  not  notably  absent- 
minded,  and  although  one's  first  Impres- 
sion accurately  refiects  his  manner.  It  does 
not  necessarily  reveal  his  nature  or  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Bums  got  where  he  Is  not  because 
of  his  background,  which  Is  that  of  a  schol- 
arly economist,  but  because  fate  happened 
to  make  him  swim  first  Into  the  ken.  and 
then  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  A  relationship  that  began 
In  1953  has  lasted  and  flowered. 

The  President  has  shown  himself  strongly 
drawn  toward  men  he  knows  well  for  major 
positions,  other  examples  being  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  William  P.  Rogers,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  John  W.  Mitchell. 

Arthur  Burns  Is  widely  respected  for  his 
professional  competence  as  an  economist  but 
he  Is  not  universally  beloved  as  a  man. 

FAVOKS    THE    LONG    VITW 

Some  former  associates  In  New  Tork  are 
said  to  have  found  him  "difficult"  to  work 
with.  Others  who  have  worked  with  him 
frankly  dislike  him.  But  of  course  still 
others,  obviously  Including  Mr.  Nixon,  think 
highly  of  him. 

The  two  men  came  together  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Elsenhower  Administration.  Mr. 
Burns,  then  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  was  Impressed  with  the 
young  Vice  President,  and  Mr.  Nixon  appre- 
ciated the  time  Mr.  Bums  was  willing  to  give 
him. 

In  those  days  Mr.  Burns — a  conservative 
by  most  tests— seemed  to  be  almost  a  flam- 
ing liberal  In  the  company  of  such  men  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey. 

The  puzzling  aspect  of  the  new  Bums  role 
Is  that  he  Is  not  by  experience  a  manager 
or  expediter,  and  he  Is  not  by  Inclination  an 
activist.  He  himself  says  he  Is  most  Inter- 
ested In  longer-term  questions  rather  than 
dally  decisions. 

"Arthtir  Bums  likes  to  study  things,"  a 
friend  said  recently.  "He  raises  questions. 
Some  people  think  he  Is  downright  ponder- 
oua." 

This  attitude  may  be  reflected  In  the 
Nixon  "style"  as  it  has  emerged  so  far — a 
series  of  directives  to  Cabinet  heads  to  study 
various  things.  A  complex  system  of  com- 
mittees and  sut>commlttees  has  been  erected. 

While  this  may  guarantee  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. It  Is  not  normally  a  prescription 
for  rapid  action.  This  Is  presumably  Just 
what  the  new  President  wants,  though  he 
had  pledged  to  submit  a  legislative  program 
to  Congress  in  time  for  action  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

CAPABLE    or    SWUT    ACTION 

Mr.  Bums  has  conceded  that  his  Job  ranges 
all  the  way  to  helping  the  President  in  crisis 
situations,  such  ss  possible  riots.  How  the 
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extra-careful  scholar  will  react  In  such  a 
situation  Is  one  of  the  great  unknowns  of 
the  new  Administration. 

However,  Mr.  Burns  Is  no  Hamlet.  He 
showed  In  the  Elsenhower  years  that  he  was 
capable  of  action — or  at  least  of  advising 
prompt  action — during  times  of  economic 
difficulty.  And  he  can  be  a  dogged  and  vigor- 
ous defender  of  his  viewpoints. 

What  no  outsider  can  possibly  know,  at 
least  not  yet,  is  how  much  Mr.  Burns'  per- 
sonal views  will  influence  the  President's 
decisions  on  the  almost  Infinite  variety  of 
domestic  quesOons.  This  Issue — the  role  and 
importance  of  the  White  House  staff — is  a 
puzzle  in  every  Presidency. 

Mr.  Burns  was  bOrn  in  1904  In  Stanlslau, 
Austria.  His  family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  a  boy  and  lived  in  Bay- 
onne,  N.J.  He  worked  hU  way  through  Co- 
lumbia and  eventually  taught  at  Columbia 
and  Rutgers. 

His  main  fame  came,  however,  from  his 
work  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  where  he  worked  with  the  late 
Wesley  Mitchell  on  the  history  of  biislness 
cycles  In  the  United  States.  Por  a  long  time 
he  was  a  registered  Democrat,  though  he 
voted  for  General  Elsenhower  In  1952. 

He  was  married  In  1930  to  the  former 
Helen  Bernstein  and  they  have  two  grown 
sons.  David  and  Joseph. 

Ironically,  Arthur  Burns  found  his  first 
tour  In  Washington  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  exaustlng  and  often  frustrat- 
ing. 

At  times  he  worked  on  economic  problems 
and  reports  until  three  or  fotir  in  the  morn- 
ing, forgetting  everything  else.  Including 
such  hobbles  as  detective  stories  and  the 
sports  pages. 

He  became  annoyed  about  the  processes  of 
Government,  complaining  sometimes  that 
decisions  were  always  becoming  unstuck. 
Fifteen  years  ago  he  was  already  complain- 
ing that  the  grind  was  too  much  for  a  man 
"getting  on  In  years."  Now  he  Is  at  It  again. 

(From  Time  magazine,  Feb.  7, 1960] 

The  Administration 

minister  without  portfolio 

Arthur  Frank  Burns  was  chairman  of 
Elsenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers when  he  first  met  Richard  Nixon  In 
1963.  Bums  made  no  secret  of  his  admira- 
tion for  the  then  Vice  President.  In  March 
of  1960.  after  he  had  returned  to  his  old 
professorial  post  at  Columbia  University, 
Burns  went  down  to  Washington  to  alert 
Nixon  to  his  own  reading  of  the  economy — 
based  on  his  knowledge  as  a  top  expert  on 
the  business  cycle.  His  warning:  a  reces- 
sion was  under  way,  and  would  reach  Its 
nadir  In  October,  Just  before  the  presi- 
dential elections.  "Unfortunately,"  Nixon 
later  wrote  In  Six  Crises.  "Arthur  Bums 
turned  out  to  be  a  good  prophet.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  1960  dip  did  come  In  October. 
All  the  speeches,  television  broadcasts  and 
precinct  work  In  the  world  could  not  coun- 
teract that  one  hard  fact." 

Their  mutual  respect  has  grown  ever 
since,  and  now  Nixon  has  given  Burns,  64, 
a  Job  without  peer  or  precedent  on  the 
White  House  staff.  As  "Counsellor  to  the 
President,"  he  will  be  the  only  Nixon  staffer 
with  Cabinet  rank,  assuming  broad  respon- 
slblUty  for  shaping  the  President's  legisla- 
tive program.  Bums'  mandate  reaches  into 
every  cranny  of  domestic  policy.  He  de- 
scribes the  Job  as  an  American  equivalent 
of  the  European  minister  without  portfolio: 
that  Is,  a  top-ranking  government  official 
liberated  from  the  bureaucratic  burdens  of 
a  specific  departmental  command. 

oiDACnc  evenness 
Taking  over  the  reports  of  Nixon's  21 
post-election  task  forces.  Bums  prepared 
a  fat  book  analyzing  their  recommendations. 
He  returned  his  summary  the  day  after  the 
new  President  took  office.  "Nixon  was  eager 


to  get  the  machinery  started  so  he  could 
move  ahead  a  little  faster  once  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,"  Burns  explains. 
His  next  most  urgent  task  Is  to  frame  the 
first  proposals  that  will  be  sent  from  the 
White  House  up  to  Capitol  Hill  for  congres- 
sional action.  In  large  measure,  Burns  could 
thus  set  the  tone  of  the  Nixon  presidency. 
The  responsibility  Is  well  placed,  for  Burns 
Is  known  as  a  trenchant  economic  analyst 
and  a  man  of  formidable  composure.  His 
powers  of  concentration  are  legendary,  his 
manners  Ineradlcably  professorial.  His  pewter 
grey  hair  Is  parted  down  the  middle.  His 
brown  eyes  squint  slightly  through  rimless 
glasses.  His  voice  Is  somewhat  reedy,  worn 
to  didactic  evenness  by  40  years  of  lecturing. 
"I  regard  myself  primarily  as  a  scholar  In- 
terested In  government,"  he  says,  teeth 
clenching  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  pipes 
he  owns. 

FEW    CLUES 

Politically,  Burns  characterizes  himself 
as  "a  moderate  Republican,"  though  he  was 
once  registered  as  a  Democrat  in  New  York 
City  In  order  to  vote  In  important  primaries. 
His  role  on  the  CEA  was  essentially  apoliti- 
cal; while  he  was  deeply  Involved  In  policy- 
making. He  remained  in  the  background  as  a 
confidential  adviser  to  Elsenhower.  He  Is  un- 
likely to  be  much  more  visible  in  his  new 
post. 

There  are  few  precise  clues  to  his  views, 
but  In  the  past  he  has  been  critical  of  ex- 
cess government  spending  on  agricultural 
price  supports,  the  space  program  and  public 
works.  He  Is  undoctrlnalre  and  skeptical  of 
extreme  positions,  whether  they  appear  in 
the  "new  economics"  of  Harvard's  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth  or  In  the  budget-balancing 
rigidity  of  traditional  Republican  economic 
policy.  Though  he  thinks  the  present  moment 
Is  not  right  for  It,  he  favors  a  long-term 
policy  of  tax  reduction. 

HEATED    discussions 

Bums  was  bom  In  Austrian  Poland,  came 
to  the  U.S.  at  the  age  of  ten,  leamed  his  fa- 
ther's housepalntlng  trade  while  still  a 
schoolboy  In  Bayonne,  N.J.  He  toyed  with 
becoming  an  architect  before  deciding  on 
economics  In  his  third  year  at  Columbia;  his 
Ph.D.  thesis  on  U.S.  production  trends  began 
his  lifelong  study  of  the  business  cycle.  He 
Is  still  an  amateur  architect:  he  built  a  ga- 
rage on  his  Lake  Falrlee,  Vt.,  acreage  that 
also  serves  as  living  room,  recreation  room 
and  studio  for  his  creditable  dabbling  in  oils. 
He  also  built  a  sizable  cabin  In  the  woods, 
"out  of  shouting  distance"  from  the  house, 
says  Wife  Helen,  so  he  can  be  free  to  work 
totally  undisturbed.  One  summer  neighbor  Is 
an  old  friend  and  former  student,  Chicago 
Professor  Milton  Friedman,  a  leader  among 
conservative,  antl-Keynesian  economists. 
They  often  get  together  for  evenings  before 
the  fire  In  what  Burns  says  are  "very  long, 
very  heated — but  friendly — discussions." 

Though  Bums  is  primarily  an  economist, 
his  wider  charter  at  the  White  House  fits 
his  own  Idea  of  coordinated  government  ac- 
tion. "Important  though  fiscal  policy  Is," 
he  said  In  a  1965  lecture  at  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  "It  must  still  be  fitted 
In  with  other  matters  of  large  govemmental 
concern — ^that  Is,  policies  involving  gold,  the 
labor  market,  corporate  mergers,  education, 
defense,  foreign  trade,  and  so  on."  As  to  his 
new  responslblUtles,  he  reflected  last  week: 
"I'm  a  man  of  reason  who  looks  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  I  expect  every  man  In  the  Cabinet 
to  do  the  same.  This  Is  the  White  House.  It 
will  all  work— imperfectly." 

[From  Business  Week,  Feb.  1, 1969] 
At  Nixon's  Right  Hand:  Economist  Arthur 
Burns,  as  Counsellor  to  President  Nixon, 
Is  LncELT  To  Be  Tough,  judicious,  and 
Mkticulous — Their  Closeness  Dates  Back 
TO  Earlt  Eisenhower  Days 
In  a  conversion  Just  after  John  F.  Kennedy 
was   elected  to  the   Presidency,   Arthur   P. 


Burns  expressed  a  wistful  longing  for  a 
"Democratic  Party  with  some  understanding 
of  finance  or  a  Republcan  Party  with  some 
Imagination." 

Now.  almost  a  decade  later,  Burns  has  been 
officially  designated  as  counsellor  to  a  Re- 
publican President.  Obviously,  he  Is  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  something  at  least  about  his  own 
party's  stance. 

There  Is  little  question  of  the  closeness 
between  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  the  first  man 
ever  to  be  officially  designated  as  counsellor 
to  the  President.  Along  with  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers,  Burns  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  men  whose  loyalty  to  Nixon  has 
never  wavered.  And  like  Rogers,  Burns  is  a 
man  to  whom  Nixon  has  often  turned  In 
crises. 

Long  loyalty.  Burns  has  earned  Nixon's 
trust  over  a  long  period  stretching  back  to 
1953,  when  the  Columbia  University  econo- 
mist was  appointed  chairman  of  President 
Elsenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
In  the  early  Elsenhower  days,  Nixon  was 
taken  lightly  by  most  of  the  established  men 
In  Elsenhower's  inner  circle.  But  the  schol- 
arly Burns  was  Impressed  by  the  young  Vice- 
President's  Intelligence,  and  he  made  no  se- 
cret of  it — either  within  the  Administration 
or  m  the  Intellectual  community. 

Nlxon  has  turned  to  Burns  for  advice  ever 
since.  The  most  dramatic  Instance:  in  1960, 
when  Nlxon  broke  openly  with  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  and  came  out  for  a 
tax  cut  to  combat  the  slowdown  that  turned 
Into  the  1960-61  recession.  The  most  recent 
Instance:  Burns  was  Nixon's  principal  eco- 
nomic adviser  during  his  campaigns  for  the 
Republican  nomination  and  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Stickler  for  detail.  The  plpe-smoklng 
Bxu-ns  brings  toughness  and  Judiciousness  to 
his  new  Job.  Intellectually,  he  Is  known 
chiefly  for  his  painstaking  work  on  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  carried  on  at  New  York's  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  during  the 
1930s  and  19408.  His  toughness  was  cele- 
brated during  the  Elsenhower  years  in  a 
series  of  fights  over  flscal  policy  with  George 
M.  Humphrey,  Eisenhower's  conservative  first 
Treasury  Secretary. 

If  economists  fault  Bums,  it  Is  for  a  cer- 
tain ponderousness.  In  his  later  years  at  the 
NBER,  critics  say,  he  failed  to  give  an  effec- 
tive direction  to  new  research  beyond  tradi- 
tional business  cycle  and  national  Income 
studies.  He  dropped  the  reins  at  NBER  In 
1957  and  moved  up  to  the  post  of  honorary 
chairman. 

Burns'  calm,  unexcltable  approach  to  the 
world  has  come  back  into  style  at  the  White 
House.  Burns  knew  his  staffers  at  the  NBER 
often  became  restive  with  the  lengthy  review 
to  which  their  work  was  subjected.  But  when 
charged  with  this,  he  replied  that  "men 
whose  sdentlflc  bent  is  stronger  than  their 
conceit  realize  that  their  Insight  Is  clarlfled 
by  being  compelled  to  look  at  their  problems 
from  many  angles,  uncomfortable  as  the  ex- 
pyerience  Is." 

This  kind  of  care  Is  appreciated  by  Nlxon. 
And  ever  since  the  1968  campaign  began,  the 
Nlxon  approach — particularly  on  domestic 
problems — has  shown  the  influence  of  Burns. 
Conflicts?  Because  Burns  will  be  the  only 
White  Hovise  adviser  •with  Cabinet  rank,  his 
appointment  has  raised  many  questions 
about  the  pecking  order  In  Nixon's  policy 
hierarchy.  There  has  been  talk,  for  example, 
of  potential  conflict  between  Bums  and  CEA 
Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken. 

However,  these  two  men  are  likely  to  work 
together  harmoniously.  For  one  thing,  as 
Nlxon  has  indicated,  McCracken  Is  Bums's 
personal  choice  to  head  the  CEA.  Even  more 
Important  Is  an  essential  Identity  of  views 
between  the  two  In  the  area  of  most  direct 
concern  to  the  council :  keeping  the  domestic 
economy  on  a  path  of  healthy  growth.  Like 
McCracken.  Bums  has  been  critical  of  overly 
expansive  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  since 
1965. 
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ham  certain  1«  tb*  way  Burnt  and  Traaa- 
xuy  Sacretary  David  M.  Kennedy  will  work 
together.  Although  Buma  haa  never  come 
out  for  changing  the  price  of  gold,  he  haa 
often  aald  that  the  alternative  to  controlling 
Inflation  "promptly"  la  "devaluation  of  the 
dollar." 

During  hla  flrat  preaa  conference,  Kennedy 
had  made  hla  noncommittal  statement  on 
the  uBually  aacroaanct  S35  gold  price  only  at 
the  bebeat  of  NUon'a  other  economic  ad- 
vlaera.  He  waa  relieved  when  he  could  Anally 
state  officially  that  "there  waa  neither  need 
nor  reaaon"  for  a  price  change. 

For  thla  reaaon.  Kennedy's  second  gold 
atatement  la  widely  viewed  aa  a  defeat  for 
Buma.  Yet  the  conflict  between  the  two 
men  may  spring  only  from  the  difference 
between  an  economlat  and  a  banker.  Aa  an 
economlca  profeeaor,  Buma  In  the  paat  haa 
ilii— ml  the  search  for  altematlvea  to  the 
preaent  monetary  mechanism.  Aa  a  banker, 
Kennedy  haa  aought  to  calm  markeU. 

Por  the  future.  The  final  question  over 
Buma  la  whether  Nixon  views  the  poat  of 
oounaellor  aa  permanent,  or  essentially  a 
holding  operation.  The  poealblllty  that  Btims 
will  succeed  WllUam  McC.  Martin.  Jr..  aa 
chairman,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  haa 
b«en  widely  dlscuaaed  In  the  Administration, 
In  Wall  Street,  and  at  the  Fed  Itself.  This. 
of  course,  is  the  kind  of  decision  a  President 
won't  even  whisper  In  advance — even  If  It 
haa  been  made.  So  one  of  the  puzzles  over 
Buma  won't  be  solved  until  Martin  retire* — 
January.  1070,  at  the  latest. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  IS. 
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MnoN  Camtaicn  Plxbgk.  Plat  Biooxk  Roue 

Tham  Rcauzxs 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

On  Dec.  12,  the  momlng  after  they  were 
Introduced  live  and  In  color  on  national 
television,  each  member  of  the  Nixon  Cabinet 
waa  given  two  booka  of  campaign  speeches 
and  statementa  by  the  man  who  chose  them 
for  their  Jobs.  What  Mr.  Nixon  said  in  the 
campaign,  they  were  told,  would  be  the 
starting  point  for  the  policies  of  hla  Admin- 
Istrstlon.  They  were  urged  to  study  the  de- 
tails and  plan  accordingly. 

Those  whc  recall  the  famous  FDR  pledge  In 
1033  to  balance  the  budget,  and  the  LBJ 
promise  In  1964  to  let  Asian  boys  fight  their 
own  wars  may  be  surprised  by  thla  recent  dla- 
play  of  attention  to  campaign  promises. 
Despite  examples  to  the  contrary,  thought, 
promises  do  count  In  politics.  In  this  early 
stac*  of  the  Nlzon  Presidency,  the  promises 
at  last  fall  are  playing  a  more  important 
lole  than  la  generally  realized. 

Juat  about  the  time  the  Cabinet  waa 
named,  tdi  Nixon  asked  his  old  friend  and 
adviser,  Arthur  Buma.  to  prepare  a  domestic 
program  for  the  new  Administration.  Buma' 
first  move  was  to  study  the  cam.palgn  docu- 
ments, a  291-page  book  titled  "Nlzon  Speaks 
Out"  and  a  194-page  volume  titled  "Nlzon 
OD  the  Issues,"  extracting  and  recording  every 
pledge  he  could  find.  He  also  consulted  the 
Republican  National  Platform  and,  as  they 
were  received,  the  confidential  reports  of  the 
22  Nixon  task  forces  set  up  to  study  specific 
problema. 

On  Jan.  6,  the  day  Mr.  Nlzon  had  marked 
on  his  calendar  to  begin  work  on  his  In- 
augiiral  Address,  Buma  presented  him  with 
a  blue-covered  notebook  containing  aum- 
marles  of  those  domestic  proposals  that 
Bums  felt  deserved  early  attention.  On  Jan. 
31,  Buma  placed  additional  reconunenda- 
tlons  In  the  notebook,  bringing  to  more 
tSian  100  the  proposala  for  presidential  con- 
sideration. 

Day  by  day  over  the  past  two  weeks,  Mr. 
Rlxon  has  plucked  these  propioaala  from  hla 
notebook  to  be  the  basis  for  directives  to  hla 
Cabinet  ofllcers  and  principal  White  House 


staff  advisers.  Each  directive  calls  for  study 
and  a  report  back  to  the  President,  usually 
within  60  days. 

So  far  48  directives  have  been  dispatched, 
and  another  30  or  so  are  under  presidential 
consideration.  Taken  together,  these  Items 
are  the  core  of  Mr.  Nixon's  domestic  pro- 
grams, as  far  ahead  as  his  advisers  can  see. 

About  half  the  dlrectlvea  to  date  arose  from 
pledges  or  declarations  during  the  fall  cam- 
paign. By  and  large,  they  call  for  reorganis- 
ing and  reordering  the  Work  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  heavy  emphaala  on  returning 
money  and  decision-making  powers  to  the 
statea  and  the  private  sector.  Early  deadlines 
could  bring  quick  action  on  specific  and 
modest  proposals — for  example,  the  student 
tutoring  corps,  the  computer  Job  bank,  the 
proposed  law  against  mailing  dirty  books  to 
children.  More  deliberate  conalderaUon  U 
likely  for  such  costly  and  complex  proposals 
as  tax  sharing  with  the  states,  urged  for 
quick  action,  yesterday  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller. At  present,  the  Government  does  not 
have  the  money. 

After  full  consideraUon.  Mr.  Nixon  may  yet 
abandon  some  of  hla  can>palgn  proposals — 
there  Is  already  doubt  about  the  plan  to 
provide  automatic  cost-of-living  hikes  In 
Social  Security,  for  example — but  the  effort 
to  honor  the  pledgea  is  worthy  of  note.  When 
and  If  redeemed  by  acUon,  the  Nixon  plat- 
form could  aer^e  as  a  small  bridge  across 
the  credibility  gap  about  poUUcs  and  gov- 
ernment which  Is  so  worrisome  to  some  in 
the  new  Admlniatration. 

To  a  reporter  who  traveled  America  be- 
hind Mr.  Nixon  last  fall,  the  number  and 
extent  of  his  public  promises  come  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  There  did  not  seem  too 
many  of  much  importance  at  the  time. 

Most  of  the  attenUon  then  went  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  crowd-pleasing  appeala  to  headlines, 
his  vague  if  well-remembered  pledges  to  end 
the  war,  stop  the  rise  In  crime  and  put  mil- 
lions more  on  payrolls  instead  of  welfare 
rolls.  Less  notice  was  given  the  more  thought- 
ful radio  speeches  and  the  blizzard  of  writ- 
ten statements  on  subjects  ranging  from 
cattle  to  merchant  ships.  As  It  turns  out, 
these  wide-ranging  If  sometimes  contradic- 
tory and  sketchy  promises  are  the  fine  print 
In  the  contract  that  the  candidate  drew  up 
with  the  voters  last  fall.  At  least,  Mr.  Nlzon 
appears  to  think  so,  and  Is  acting  accordingly. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  people  look  with  renewed  hope 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  trag- 
ic struggle  In  Vietnam,  we  must  begin 
to  plan  now  to  cope  with  the  economic 
consequences  of  that  settlement.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  today  joined  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Msissa- 
chusetts.  Brad  Morse,  and  48  other  Mem- 
bers, In  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  a  framework  for  broadly  based 
conversion  planning.  An  identical  bill  Is 
being  Introduced  today  In  the  Senate, 
also  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  with  Senator 
McGovxRN  and  Senator  HArnixo  as  the 
principal  sponsors,  and  with  25  cospon- 
sors. 

Three  times  since  World  War  n.  Mr, 
Speaker,  we  have  seen  defense  expendi- 
ture* drop:  precipitately  after  World 
War  n,  moderately  after  Korea,  and  only 
slightly  in  the  early  1960's.  On  each  of 


these  occasions,  changes  In  the  Interna- 
tional situation  sooner  or  later  reversed  • 
the  trend,  and  military  budgets  went  back 
up  to  new  highs.  This  has  been  most  re- 
cently the  case  because  of  Vietnam,  which 
has  pushed  total  spending  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  alone  from  $49.5 
bUlion  in  1965  to  $81.5  billion  projected 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

This  enormous  investment  In  national 
security  has  come,  inevitably,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  priorities.  There  is  still 
hunger  in  America.  There  are  still  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  lack  decent 
homes.  There  is  still  an  Inexcusable  lack 
of  equal  opportunity  for  many  Americans 
who  are  poor  or  from  minority  groups. 
We  still  all  too  often  breathe  polluted  air, 
live  in  ill-planned  cities,  send  our  chil- 
dren to  inadequate  schools,  endure  un- 
satisfactory transportation,  and  suffer 
our  countryside  to  be  despoiled — while 
41  percent  of  Federal  expenditures  are 
devoted  to  defense.  How  can  the  cycle  be 
broken?  How  can  some  part  of  these  re- 
sources now  committed  to  military  pur- 
poses be  redirected  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  domestic  society  or  to  bridging  the 
rapidly  widening  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  nations  in  the  world? 

An  opportunity  to  effect  this  shift  may 
be  rapidly  approaching.  A  settlement  in 
Vietnam  which  would  permit  withdrawal 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  American 
military  force  now  present  there  will  free 
as  much  as  $19  billion  in  Federal  re- 
sources within  30  months.  If  we  can  in- 
sure that  these  resources — and  the  addi- 
tional resources  which  come  from  the 
steady  expansion  of  our  total  economy — 
are  not  simply  absorbed  by  new  defense 
programs,  we  may  finally  succeed  in 
breaking  the  cycle  of  ever-growing  na- 
tional seciurity  expenditures  and  arrive 
at  a  more  rational  ordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  this  goal,  however, 
we  must  begin  planning  now  so  that  the 
alternatives  are  clearly  spelled  out  be- 
fore the  resources  become  available.  For 
the  military-industrial  Juggernaut  has 
the  great  advantage  which  inertia  of 
motion  offers  to  so  large  a  mass  travel- 
ing at  so  rapid  a  pace.  In  policy  terms, 
heavy  expenditures  on  national  security 
have  been  with  us  for  so  long  that  it  will 
require  a  major  rethinking  of  our  view  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  strategic  choices 
before  us,  if  we  are  to  accept  their  scal- 
ing down.  In  economic  terms,  too  many 
industries  and  localities  have  lived  for  too 
long  on  the  relatively  simple  contract 
arrangements  which  defense  procure- 
ment offers.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  con- 
template uith  equanimity  a  shift  in  pro- 
duction and  markets.  They  often  have 
exaggerated  fears  about  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  a  cutback  in  defense- related 
spending  because  they  have  never  been 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  examining 
the  alternatives  open  to  them.  They  thus 
constitute  a  powerful  lobby  for  con- 
tinued high  levels  of  military  expendi- 
tures, even  though  more  careful  study  of 
their  options  might  lead  them  to  even 
greater  prosperity  through  producing  for 
nonmllltary  markets. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  today 
proposing  would  help  to  stimulate  Just 
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such  careful  study.  Hopefully,  it  thereby 
would  banish  many  of  the  vague  fears 
which  currently  inhibit  meaningful  dis- 
cussion of  the  alternatives  that  can  be- 
come available  with  a  shift  of  resources 
away  from  defense-related  production. 
It  would  also  fill  a  broader  function  by 
continuing  the  work  previously  done,  in 
1965  and  1968,  by  two  distinguished  Pres- 
idential commissions  which  sought  to 
define  and  recommend  national  policies 
for  a  period  of  conversion  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy.  Finally, 
it  would  help  attract  national  attention 
to  the  urgency  of  planning  now  in  this 
vital  area,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  caught 
imprepared  for  reasoned  decisionmaking 
when  the  moment  of  transition  Is  upon 
us. 

The  importance  of  this  planning  effort 
has  been  widely  recognized.  Two  com- 
missions established  by  President  John- 
son worked  in  this  area,  and  President 
Nixon  in  his  inaugural  address  promised 
that— 

We  shall  plan  now  for  the  day  when  our 
wealth  can  be  transferred  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  war  abroad  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  people  at  home. 

To  fulfill  that  pledge,  he  has  already 
designated  a  subcommittee  of  the  new 
Council  for  Economic  Policy  "to  advise 
the  President  on  what,  if  any,  standing 
arrangements  for  this  transition  should 
be  made."  A  number  of  studies  of  con- 
versions problems  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment in  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  dealing  since  1961  with  the  spe- 
cific economic  impact  associated  with 
closings    of    defense    installations    and 
other  major  changes  In  military  outlays. 
These  are  encouraging  steps,  but  they 
have    taken    place    almost    exclusively 
within  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  now 
essential  that  a  means  be  devised  to  in- 
volve State  and  local  governments,  and 
labor  and  management,  in  the  overall 
effort  of  planning  for  the  transition  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  Several  States  and 
localities — including  my   own  State  of 
New  York — have  already  begun  to  plan 
for  conversion  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
Others,  and  some  industries,  have  become 
Involved  through  ACDA  studies  or  by 
having  to  face  a  particular  local  problem. 
Now  the  vast  majority  who  have  not  yet 
Joined  in  such  planning  must  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so.  For  only  through  broadly 
based  collaboration  can  conversion  plan- 
ning be  made  fully  effective — and  only 
in  this  way  can  the  consequences  of  con- 
version be  made  fully  evident  to  every 
American  who  will  be  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  we 
have  today  introduced  would  provide  the 
necessary  framework  for  this  planning 
effort.  This  proposed  National  Economic 
Conversion  Act  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  serve 
as  its  Chairman.  Eleven  other  Cabinet 
officers  and  agency  heads  would  be  desig- 
nated as  members,  and  the  12  original 
members  would  be  authorized  to  add  up 
to  six  more  members  at  their  discretion. 
These  could  be  chosen  either  within  or 
outside  the  Government,  and  would  thus 


allow  the  scope  of  the  Commission  to  be 
broadened  if  the  designated  members 
should  Judge  this  to  be  desirable. 

The  Commission,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  would  have  five  principal  tasks: 
First,  it  would  be  charged  with  defin- 
ing appropriate  Federal  Government 
policies  In  the  economic  conversion  field, 
and  with  making  recommendations  on 
this  subject  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  within  1  year. 

Second,  the  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  convene  a  National  Conference 
on  Industrial  Conversion  and  Growth, 
again  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  its 
creation. 

Third,  the  Commission  would  consult 
with  the  Governors  of  the  States  to  en- 
courage State,  local,  and  regional  studies 
on  economic  conversion.  To  lend  weight 
to  Its  encouragement,  the  Commission 
would  be  authorized  to  pay  up  to  half  the 
cost  of  State,  local,  and  regional  studies 
or  conferences  on  this  problem. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  would  bring 
workers  and  businessmen  Into  the  plan- 
ning process  by  consulting  with  trade 
and  industry  associations,  labor  imions, 
and  professional  organizations. 

Fifth,  the  Commission  would  help  to 
guide  conversion  planning  by  defense 
contractors  to  Insure  that  the  Individual 
firms  most  directly  concerned  will  be 
fully  Involved  In  preparing  for  their  own 
economic  future.  Through  these  activi- 
ties, the  Commission  should  be  able  to 
attract  national  attention  to  the  urgency 
of  planning  for  economic  conversion  and 
to  help  chart  a  path  for  the  Nation  to 
follow  in  this  vital  area. 

Members  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  similar  proposal  for  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  was  laid 
before  the  Congress  in  1963,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  defense  budgets  might  be 
turning  downward.  Hearings  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  at 
which  time  a  number  of  specific  sugges- 
tions were  made  for  changes  in  the 
original  bill.  Many  of  these  recommen- 
dations are  incorporated  in  the  draft 
legislation  which  we  are  presenting  today 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  turn- 
about In  the  rate  of  defense-related  ex- 
penditures occasioned  by  our  growing 
commitment  In  Vietnam  sidetracked  the 
bill  In  its  initial  incarnation.  It  Is  now 
reborn,  to  meet  a  resurgent  need. 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  in  greater 
detail  the  role  which  defense-related 
spending  plays  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  For  if  we  are  to  beat  a 
significant  number  of  our  swords  into 
ploughshares,  a  major  portion  of  our 
economy  will  be  directly  affected.  Federal 
expenditures  on  the  combined  defense, 
space,  and  atomic  energy  programs  have 
accounted  for  about  9  to  10  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  during  the 
past  decade.  Defense -related  work  has 
absorbed  about  10  percent  of  our  total 
emplojrment. 

Even  these  figures,  Impressive  as  they 
are.  partially  conceal  the  impswjt  of  de- 
fense spending  on  the  economy  In  some 
areas  of  the  country.  For  defense  spend- 
ing has  an  imeven  geographic  distribu- 
tion. In  States  with  a  high  concentration 
of  military  facilities,  wages  and  salaries 
paid  by  the  major  defense-related  in- 
dustries  and  by   the  Federal   defense 


agencies  have  ranged  as  high  as  20  to  25 
percent  of  total  statewide  personal  in- 
come. In  defense-related  activities,  two- 
thirds  of  total  payrolls  have  tended  to 
concentrate  in  about  a  dozen  States. 
And  in  these  and  other  States,  there  is 
further  concentration  in  sp>ecific  cities  or 
coimties,  which  may  be  more  heavily 
dependent  on  the  size  of  the  military 
budget  than  broader- gage  statistics 
suggest.  In  such  areas,  conversion  could 
have  a  severe  impact  If  there  has  been 
no  prior  planning  to  meet  the  con- 
sequences of  transition. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  provides 
a  perfect  example  of  the  concentration 
of  defense  contracts  In  a  few  localities 
within   a   State.   During   the   Vietnam 
buildup,  the  State's  prime  defense  con- 
tracts have  increased  from  S2.2  to  $3.5 
biUlon,  making  New  York  the  second 
largest  defense  supplier  in  the  Nation. 
About  265,000  workers  are  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  in  defense  work.  Yet 
only  25  of  the  State's  62  counties  have 
defense   employment   which   exceeds   5 
percent  of  their  overall  factory  employ- 
ment or  3  percent  of  their  total  employ- 
ment;   the  remaining   37   counties  are 
relatively  unaffected  by  defense  spend- 
ing. One  two-county  area — Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties,  on  Long  Island  just 
outside    New    York    City— nevertheless 
had  close  to  35  percent  of  total  factory 
employment  and  8.5  percent  of  total  em- 
ployment in  all  categories  directly  in- 
volved in  defense  work.  And  not  only 
metropolitan  areas  are  Involved.  Another 
three-coimty  area,  comprising  Delaware. 
Chenango,  and  Otsego  Counties,  has  only 
one  town  with  a  population  which  ex- 
ceeded 10.000  at  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus Yet  26  percent  of  its  factory  employ- 
ment, and  over  13  percent  of  its  total  em- 
ployment,  depend  directly   on  defense 
contracts. 

As  I  noted  earlier.  New  York  is  also, 
fortunately,  an  example  of  a  State  where 
planning  has  already  begun  on  meeting 
the  problems  of  conversion.  A  post- Viet- 
nam planning  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  completed  an  in- 
itial report  last  December  on  plans  to 
meet  the  economic  consequences  of  peace. 
The  committee  did  pioneering  work  in 
gathering  data,  such  as  that  presented 
above,  on  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 
They  stimulated  local  and  regional  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  the  industries  direct- 
ly concerned,  to  devote  serious  attention 
to  the  question  of  conversion.  And  they 
made  specific  recommendations  for  State 
and  local  actions  both  to  further  the 
planning  process  and  to  prepare  for  an 
actual  shift  In  resources  away  from  de- 
fense expenditures. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
other  areas  throughout  the  coimtry 
where  this  kind  of  planning  effort  is 
sorely  needed.  The  executive  agencies 
which  deal  with  the  problem  today  are 
equipped  to  offer  only  minimal  assist- 
ance. Thus,  new  machinery  Is  required. 
The  Commission  we  have  proposed  to- 
day would  offer  to  State,  local,  and  reg- 
ional authorities,  as  well  as  to  the  woi*- 
ers  and  businessmen  directly  concerned, 
a  much-needed  stimulus  to,  and  sup- 
port for,  planning  at  the  level  where  the 
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Impact  of  conversion  is  potentially  most 
severe. 

The  Commission  would  also,  of  course, 
continue  the  equally  vital  task  of  exam- 
ining at  a  national  level  the  tiltematives 
which  will  be  open  to  us  when  resources 
are  freed  by  the  end  of  our  military  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam.  As  I  noted  before, 
the  Cabinet  Coordinating  Committee 
which  reported  to  President  Johnson  l&st 
December  estimated  that  a  peace  settle- 
ment which  permitted  a  full  withdrawal 
of  troops  could  lead  within  30  months  to 
a  drop  of  $19  billion  in  the  use  of  real 
resources  for  defense  purposes.  There 
will  Inevitably  by  many  claimants  for 
these  freshly  liberated  resources.  We  will 
hear  proposals  for  tax  reductions,  for 
new  defense  procurement  programs,  for 
reduction  in  the  national  debt,  and  for 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  our  domestic 
society. 

Based  on  past  experience,  those  of  us 
who  would  like  to  see  the  emphasis 
placed  on  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
In  this  country  will  be  hard  put  to  com- 
pete wltfti.  proponents  of  new  military 
hardware.  After  all,  they  will  argue,  the 
savings  are  coming  out  of  the  defense 
budget.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  first 
claim  on  these  resources?  And  the  pro- 
grams are  already  there.  An  ABM  sys- 
tem, at  a  cost  of  $5  to  $10  billion  for  a 
"thin"  system  and  between  $50  and  $100 
billion  for  a  "thick"  defense — either  one 
of  dubious  utility  at  best.  An  advanced 
manned  strategic  aUrcraft,  with  a  price 
tag  between  $8  and  $12  billion.  Bigger 
and  better  offensive  missiles;  a  new  gen- 
eration of  tactical  aircraft:  new  types  of 
nuclear  submarines  and  surface  vessels. 
The  list  is  nearly  endless,  and  the  budget 
requirements  astronomical. 

The  Commission  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  establish  would  not  make  for  us 
the  hard  decisions  on  allocation  of  na- 
tional resources  in  the  years  to  come.  But 
it  would  help  greatly  in  defining  the  al- 
ternatives and  in  helping  to  demonstrate 
to  labor  and  management,  to  State  and 
local  governments,  that  a  shift  away 
from  defense  spending  can  produce  a 
better  and  more  prosperous  society  for 
us  all.  It  wiU  then  be  up  to  us  in  the 
Congress,  to  the  President,  and  to  all  the 
American  people  to  reallocate  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  available  resources  from 
Instnunents  of  himian  destruction  to 
programs  for  human  betterment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legis- 
lation their  careful  consideration  and 
their  wholehearted  support. 

Such  support  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated by  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  joined  with  us  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  proposed  legislation. 
They  are  Representatives  Brock  Adams, 
Edward  P.  Boland.  John  Bradehas, 
George  E,  Brown.  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton, 
Daniel  E.  Button,  Jeffery  Cohelam,  Sil- 
vio O.  CONTE,  John  Conyers,  Jr..  Johh 
R.  Dellenback,  Don  Edwards.  Marvht  L. 
EscH,  Leonard  Parbstein.  IX)nalo  M. 
Eraser,  Samuel  N.  Priedel.  James  O.  Pul- 
ton, Jacob  Gilbert.  William  J.  Green. 
Gilbert  Oude,  Seymour  Halpern.  Augus- 
tus P.  Hawkins,  Ken  Hechler,  Henry 
Helstoski.  Prank  Horton.  Edward  I. 
Koch.  Robert  L.  Legcett,  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Abner  J. 
MncvA,  Joseph  O.  MnnsH.  Patsy  Mink, 


John  S.  Monagan,  William  S.  Moorhead. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger.  Claude  Pepper, 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Ogoen  R.  Reid,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  William  P.  Ryam. 
Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  James  H. 
Schbuer,  Fred  Schwengel,  James  W. 
Symington,  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Lionel 
Van  DEERLiNi^and  Charles  W.  Whalen. 
Jr. 

The  text  of  the  N'ational  Economic 
Conversion  Act,  which  we  have  today 
introduced,  is  as  follows: 

HJt.  8042 
A  bill  to  Mtabllsb  a  National  Economic  Con- 
version Commission,  and  for  otber  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Economic  Con- 
version Act." 

DECLASATION    OF    PtntPOSZ 

Skc.  2.  The  Congjess  finds  and  declares  that 
the  United  States  has  during  the  past  two 
decades  made  heavy  economic,  scientific  and 
technical  commitments  for  defense;  that 
careful  preparation  and  study  is  necessary  if 
wise  decisions  on  future  allocations  of  such 
resources  are  to  be  possible;  that  the  eco- 
nomic ability  of  the  Nation  and  of  manage- 
ment, labor  and  capital  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing security  needs  U  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral weUare  of  the  United  SUtes;  and  that 
the  economic  conversion  and  diversification 
required  by  changing  defense  needs  presents 
a  great  challenge  and  opportunity  to  the 
American  people. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  the 
means  through  which  the  United  States  can 
determine  the  public  policies  which  will  best 
allow  such  economic  conversion. 

CSTABLISHMKNT   OP   THS   COMMISSION 

S«c.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established.  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commlsalon"), 
which  shall  be  composed  of — 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  of  Interior; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  shall 
be  chairman  of  the  Commission; 

<5)  The  Secretary  of  Labor; 
(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare; 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(8)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(9)  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commlselon; 

(10)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 

(11)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  and 

( 12)  The  Cbalmaan  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
side over  meetings  of  the  Commission;  ex- 
cept that  In  his  unavoidable  absence  he  may 
designate  a  member  of  the  Commlaslon  to 
preside  In  his  place. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  Invite  additional 
persons  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, either  on  a  temporary  or  permanent 
basis,  so  long  as  the  overall  size  of  the 
Commission  shall  In  no  case  exceed  18  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  staff  to 
be    headed    by   an    executive   secretary   who 

shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  Grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion by  virtue  of  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission. Other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 


of  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  when  en- 
(raged  In  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Commission.  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  reimbursed,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2).  for  travel  and  subsist- 
ence and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  him  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  for 
the  Conunlsslon. 

OtmZS    OF   THK    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to^ 

(a)  define  appropriate  policies  and  pro- 
grama  to  be  carried  out  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for  eco- 
nomic conversion  captablllty.  which  shall  In- 
clude possible  schedules  of  civilian  public 
and  private  investment,  including  education 
and  retraining  for  occupational  conversion. 

associated  with  various  degrees  of  economic 
conversion,  and  the  anticipated  effects  there- 
of upon  Income  and  employment,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
such  policies  and  programs  within  one  year 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(b)  convene  a  National  Conference  on 
Industrial  Conversion  and  Growth,  within 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
consider  the  problems  arising  from  a  conver- 
sion to  a  civilian  economy,  and  to  encourage 
appropriate  planning  and  programing  by 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  to  facilitate  the 
Nation's  economic  conversion  capability; 

(c)  consult  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  encourage  appropriate  studies  and 
conferences  at  the  State,  local  and  regional 
level,  In  support  of  a  coordinated  effort  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  economic  conversion 
capability,  and  make  available  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  suc^^funds  as  shall  consti- 
tute not  more  than  $0  per  centum  of  the 
total  costs  associated  with  the  preparation 
of  such  studies  or  th«  holding  of  such  con- 
ferences; 

(d)  consult  with  trade  and  Industry  as- 
sociations, labor  unions  and  professional 
societies,  to  encourage  and  enlist  their  sup- 
port for  a  coordinated  effort  to  Improve  the 
Nation's  economic  conversion  capability; 

(e)  promulgate  such  regulations  for  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Implementation  of  section  5  of  this  Act; 
and 

(f)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  as  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

II4imSTRIAL   CONVDtSION    CAPABIUTT 

See.  5.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  each  defense 
contract  or  grant  hereafter  entered  Into  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  military 
department  thereof,  or  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  shall  contain  provisions  effec- 
tive to  require  the  contractor  to  define  his 
capability  for  converting  manpower,  facul- 
ties, and  any  other  resources  now  used  for 
specific  military  products  or  purposes,  to 
civilian  uses. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  encourage  trade 
and  Industry  associations,  labor  unions  and 
professional  organizations  to  make  appro- 
priate studies  and  plana  to  further  the  con- 
version capabilities  of  their  membership. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "de- 
fense contract  or  grant"  means  any  contract 
or  g;rant  to  business  firms,  government 
agencies,  luilversltles  and  other  non-profit 
organizations, 

( 1 )  which  Involves — 

(A)  the  research,  development,  produc- 
tion, maintenance,  or  storage  of  any  wea- 
pons systems,  arms,  armament,  ammunition. 
Implements  of  war,  parts  or  Ingredlenta  of 
such  articles  or  supplies,  or  plans  for  the 
use  thereof;  or 

(B)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, or  Installation  of  a  building,  plant, 
structure,  or  facility  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee,  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  his  deslg- 
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nee,  certifies  to  be  necessary  to  the  national 
defense; 

(3)  which  requires  that  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  In  work  under  such  de- 
fense contract  or  grant,  together  with  em- 
ployees engaged  In  work  under  any  other 
such  contract  or  grant,  exceeds  49  employees 
or  25  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
employees,  whichever  is  g;reater,  at  any 
establishment  operated  by  the  contractor 
awarded  such  contract  or  grant;   and 

(3)  which  requires  at  least  one  year  to 
complete. 

POWERS    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  Commission 
may  also  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  3109  of 
title  6,   United   States   Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  ftom  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment  or  instru- 
mentality, Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  and  each  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment or  Instrumentality.  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman. 

authorization  for  appropriations 
Sec.'  7.  Such   sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
hereby    authorized    to   be   appropriated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  48 
Members  and  26  Senators  introduced  a 
bill  to  create  the  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission  last  introduced 
by  25  Meml>ers  in  1964.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  the  legislation  we  support  will  gear 
up  needed  long-range  planning  which 
will  enable  our  economy  to  shift  smooth- 
ly Into  peacetime  production  when  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  is  concluded. 

The  dimensions  of  our  economic  de- 
pendence on  the  huge  Military  Estab- 
lishment is  now  generally  recognized. 
When  between  9  and  10  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  approximately  9 
percent  of  our  total  labor  force,  41  per- 
cent of  our  Federal  budget,  and  about  60 
percent  of  our  scientists  and  engineers 
are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  In  de- 
fense or  defense-related  activities,  there 
Is  a  potentially  drastic  economic  prob- 
lem on  the  horizon. 

I  was  heartened  when  President  Nixon 
stated,  in  his  inaugural  address: 

We  shall  plan  now  for  the  day  when  our 
wealth  can  be  transferred  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  war  abroad  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
people  at  home. 

I  was  even  more  gratified  when  the 
President  created  a  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  to  be  chaired 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  one  of  whose  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  Initiate  policy  plan- 
ning for  the  conversion  of  our  economy 
to  a  peacetime  basis. 

In  a  statement  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  January  20,  1964, 1  said: 

Any  significant  changes  In  the  quantity  of 
character  of  these  expendltiires  would  have 
an  Important  and  potentially  unsettling  Im- 
pact on  our  economy.  Yet  despite  the  con- 
stantly changing  nature  of  our  defense  re- 
quirements, the  rapidly  shifting  patterns 
in  world  politics,  and  the  tremendous  growth 


of  our  technology,  we  have  devoted  very  lit- 
tle attention  to  -concrete  planning  for  our 
long-range  economic  health. 

Two  Commissions  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  some  initial  work  In 
this  area  since  those  words  were  re- 
corded. However,  the  Commission  we  pro- 
pose would  have  a  broader  purpose; 
drawing  on  the  11  Cabinet  oflBcers  tind 
the  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, it  would  be  charged  with  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  programs  and  policies  in 
the  field  of  economic  conversion.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  created  to  involve 
participation  by  the  Nation's  Governors 
and  labor  leaders,  as  well  as  industry 
leaders  and  associations  in  planning  and 
discussions  of  conversion  and  the  conse- 
quences of  economic  change. 

Government  cannot  solve  this  prob- 
lem alone,  a  fact  recognized  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  which,  in  March  of  1968  pub- 
lished a  useful  study  prepared  by  a  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  business  leaders  en- 
titled "After  Vietnam."  They  conclude, 
and  quite  rightly  I  think,  that  unless 
plans  are  made  now  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned: our  Federal  Government.  States, 
localities  and  the  business  community, 
our  economy  would  be  needlessly  dis- 
torted by  disengagement. 

The  complexity  of  the  conversion 
process  is  increasingly  apparent.  We 
must  look  not  only  at  the  number  of  mil- 
itary installations,  defense  contractors, 
and  employees  affected,  but  also  at  the 
multiplier  effect  on  our  economy  as  a 
whole.  Housing  and  service  industries 
will  be  affected;  local  requirements  for 
education  and  health  needs;  State  \xn- 
employment  compensation  systems,  all 
must  be  reexamined.  If  we  are  to  attack 
this  problem  realistically  we  need  the  in- 
volvement of  every  element  in  our  so- 
ciety, which  can  contribute  experience, 
knowledge,  and  imagination. 

Economic  transition  is  not  an  abstract 
intellectual  concept,  it  is  a  reality  for 
thousands  of  workers  whose  jobs  would 
be  jeopardized.  The  Federal  Government 
is  deeply  involved  in  the  prosperity  of 
many  of  our  communities  today  and  we 
need  to  recognize  its  responsibilities  for 
the  predictable  and  potentially  painful 
transition  process  which  will  occur.  We 
can  and  must  assert  this  responsibility 
without  extending  control  over  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy. 

The  basic  decisions  about  conversion 
must  be  made  by  the  individual  business 
firm,  but  government  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  enabling  businessmen  to 
make  informed,  intelligent  decisions.  By 
thoughtful  preparation  we  can  create 
conditions  which  would  help  them  move 
from  economic  dependence  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  economic  in- 
dependence which  has  traditionally  given 
our  economy  strength  and  vitality. 

Conversion  will  Involve  taking  a  hard 
look  at  the  problems  confronting  our 
people  which  require  solution.  The  areas 
that  urgently  need  the  Nation's  atten- 
tions are  manifold:  Improved  transpor- 
tation systems  and  facilities,  ways  of 
solving  urban  decay  and  housing  needs, 
expanded  research  efforts  in  health  and 
medical  technology,  meaningful  control 


of  air  and  water  pollution,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  power,  to  name 
a  few. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  proposed  that 
the  United  States  utilize  the  demon- 
strated capacity  of  systems  management 
techniques,  initially  developed  in  defense- 
related  industries,  in  the  solution  of 
nondefense,  nonspace  public  problems.  I 
have  urged,  for  example,  that  the  Merri- 
mack River,  which  flows  through  the 
district,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, to  be  regarded  as  a  system,  that 
the  solution  for  its  abuse  and  neglect 
will  only  come  when  the  States,  com- 
munities, industry,  and  citizens  who  use 
it  can  conceptualize  that  fact,  that  it  is 
a  system  and  requires  solutions  which 
take  into  account  the  diverse  uses  and 
needs  that  the  river  fulfills. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  problems 
facing  our  society  which  in  my  view,  will 
be  solved  only  when  we  take  advantage 
of  the  successful  experience  that  has  been 
developed  by  some  defense  industries. 
The  opportunity  for  conversion  is  unlim- 
ited. 

The  Ackley  committee  report  of  July 
1965,  summarized  the  work  that  still 
needed  to  be  done  at  that  time:  to  im- 
prove specific  adjustment  programs;  to 
improve  the  coordination  of  those  pro- 
grams to  particular  communities;  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  the  impact  of 
defense  activity  on  the  economy;  and 
to  find  and  stimulate  new  proposals  for 
meeting  the  opportunities  created  by 
the  changes  in  defense  needs. 

The  report  of  the  successor  committee 
established  in  1967  by  President  Johnson 
also  emphasized  the  demanding  task 
that  will  confront  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  when  demobilization  is  imder- 
taken. 

The  two  committees  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  dialog  which 
has  been  generated  on  the  conversion 
problem  since  the  introduction  of  my  bill 
in  1964.  Those  efforts  illustrate  the  need 
for  a  much  broader  Involvement  by  in- 
dustries, organizations,  and  associations 
who  have  a  direct  interest  and  vital  con- 
cern. The  bill  that  is  being  jointly  Intro- 
duced today  does  take  this  approach.  It 
makes  every  effort  to  get  the  people  who 
may  be  affected  involved,  and  by  so  doing, 
to  broaden  the  base  of  the  knowledge 
and  Interest  which  must  be  applied  to 
solve  the  problem. 

The  bill  states  that  the  Commission 
shall  encourage  trade  associations,  labor 
imions,  industry  associations  and  profes- 
sional societies  to  make  plans  and  engage 
in^  studies  which  would  further  the  con- 
version capabilities  of  their  respective  or- 
ganizations. 

The  legislation  also  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  that  the  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  any  military  department,  or  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  contain  a 
definition  by  the  contractor  of  his  capa- 
bility for  converting  his  various  resources 
to  civilian  uses.  This  concept  that  is 
treated  here  is  fundamental  to  the  need 
which  must  be  faced  at  the  time  of  con- 
version. It  gives  expression  to  the  idea 
that  industry  does  not  want  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, and  subject  to  its  inevitable  fiuc- 
tuatlons. 
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In  a  1965  report  published  by  Litton 
Industries  I  noticed  that  they  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  reduce  their  percent- 
age of  defense  contracting.  At  that  time 
they  had  reduced  their  dependence  from 
its  original  100  percent  to  less  than  40 
percent.  In  their  last  fiscal  year  they  had 
further  reduced  this  figure  to  27  per- 
cent of  their  total  business.  This  busi- 
ness was  done  by  their  defense  and  ma- 
rine systems  branch.  This  example  is  an 
Important  lesson. 

Some  efforts  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  direction  of  conversion  in  the  past, 
but  each  time  since  the  Second  World 
War  that  we  have  begxm  to  grapple  with 
the  issue,  new  military  spending  has  oc- 
curred. We  are  coming  to  the  crossroad 
again.  The  long-awaited  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict  will  place  this  country 
in  the  enviable  position  among  its  world 
neighbors  of  actually  having  the  re- 
sources, the  technology  and  the  ability  to 
solve  the  pressing  human  problems  of  its 
citizens  and  the  environment  in  which 
they  live. 

The  p«e«iblllty  of  Impending  peace 
poses  twe- questions:  whether  we  have 
the  foresight  to  plan  a  rational  and  ef- 
fective utilization  of  the  resources  to  be- 
come available,  and  whether  we  have  the 
will  to  do  so. 

We  have  made  extraordinary  tech- 
nological progress  in  the  past  decade. 
Not  only  has  our  ability  to  communicate 
and  to  solve  problems  developed  exten- 
sively, but  our  gathering  of  data  has  also 
improved  enough  to  indicate  how  far  we 
do  have  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  eco- 
nomic conversion  Is  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern at  this  time.  The  time  and  effort 
must  be  undertaken  now  to  have  any 
meaningful  effect  within  this  Congress. 
More  is  at  stake  here  than  a  few  hundred 
Jobs  or  a  handful  of  Industries.  It  is  time 
for  new  directions  and  new  solutions  to 
the  problems  In  1969.  We  do  not  have  the 
pentup  consumer  demand  of  the  forties 
credited  by  some  experts  for  offsetting 
the  predictions  that  the  United  States 
would  go  into  a  depression  following 
World  War  II. 

The  proper  climate  must  and  can  be 
created  for  a  peacetime  conversion  that 
will  establish  new  goals  and  initiatives. 
The  1960's  has  been  a  time  for  discovery 
of  many  wishes  and  desires  xmknown  but 
a  few  years  ago.  The  voyage  of  the  Apollo 
8  last  Christmas  clearly  dramatized 
American  technological  achievement  and 
potential. 

I  find  it  unacceptable  that  we  cannot 
take  the  same  sort  of  enterprise  and 
ability  and  apply  It  to  man's  age-old 
problems  of  creating  a  healthy  environ- 
ment, educating  his  young,  and  eradicat- 
ing hunger  and  disease.  The  drama  and 
excitement  of  America  Is  that  we  have 
the  resources  to  make  the  conversion  a 
success,  and  that  the  opportunity  may 
soon  present  itself  to  begin  the  task. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
today  with  many  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  create 
a  National  Economic  Conversion  Com- 
mission to  stimulate  planning  for  the 
shift  in  national  resources  from  the  war- 
time economy  caused  by  Vietnam  to  a 
productive  peacetime  economy  when  that 
tragic  conflict  ends. 


To  assist  in  the  consideration  of  this 
important  proposal,  I  include  below  the 
Important  section  of  Presidetit  Johnson's 
economic  report  of  1969,  released  In 
January,  on  "Economic  Planning  for  the 
End  of  Vietnam  Hostilities": 

RXPOBT  TO  TKB  Pkkkdbnt  Prom  tki  CAmrBT 

COOKOtNATUfO      COMMITTZX      ON      ECONOMIC 

Plamnimo  voa  THB  End  or  Vietnam  Hos- 


In  March  1967  you  a«k«d  the  Secretaries  of 
Treasury,  Defense,  Commerce,  and  Labor;  tb« 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economlo 
Advisers  to  form  a  committee  to  coordinate 
the  economic  planning  for  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities In  Vietnam. 

As  initial  terms  of  reference,  you  instructed 
the  Committee  to 
— consider   possibilitieM  and  priorities   for 

tax  adjiutmer^t 
— prepare,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
plaria  for  quick  adiustmenta  of  mone- 
tary and  financial  policiee 
— determine  which  high  priority  programt 

can  be  quickly  expanded 
—determine  pnorittes  for  the  longer  range 
expansion  of  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of   the  American  people,   both   through 
new  and  existing  programs 
— study  and  evaluate  the  future  direction 
of  Federal  financial  support  to  our  States 
and  local  governments 
—examine  ways  in  which  the  transition  to 
peace  can  be  smoothed  for  the  workers, 
companies,   and   communities   tu>w  en- 
gaged in  supplying  our  defense  needs, 
and  for  the  men  released  from  our  armed 
forces. 
Vietnam  hostlUtles  first  became  a  signifi- 
cant economic  Influence  In  the  summer  of 
1966.  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was  re- 
markably well-balanced  and  was  In  the  midst 
of  the  longest  peacetime  expansion  In  his- 
tory. The  mcrease  in  the  military  budget  re- 
quired for  Vietnam  complicated  the  tasks  of 
fiscal-monetary   policies.  The  economy   was 
subjected  to  inflationary  strains.   Although 
the  American  economic  system  demonstrated 
the  strength  and  adaptability  necessary  to 
carry  the  extra  load  without  major  disrup- 
tion and  without  Jeopardizing  Its  fundamen- 
tal health,  the  cost  of  war  has  been  a  load 
for  the  economy  to  carry — not  a  supporting 
■•prop."  Prosperity  has  not  depended  on  the 
defense  buildup  and  will  not  need  high  mUl- 
tary  spending  to  support  It  In  peacetime.  On 
the  contrary,  peace  will  provide  the  Nation 
with  welcome  opportunities  to  channel  Into 
clvlUan  use  manpower  and  material  resources 
now  being  devoted  to  war. 

scMMAST  or  mcoxNOS 
A  self-contained  summary  of  the  findings 
of  the  Committee  Is  presented  InltlaUy  under 
three  major  hearings.  It  Is  followed  by  more 
detailed  discussion  of  each  major  section. 

Fiscal  monetary  policies  during 
demobilization 

Sustaining  prosperity  during  the  demobil- 
ization and  seizing  the  welcome  opportuni- 
ties of  peacetime  will  depend  upon  the  care- 
ful and  forward-looking  management  of  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies.  U  demobilization 
should  produce  a  major  and  rapid  decline  In 
defense  spending,  and  If  policies  were  not 
adjusted,  the  Pederal  budget  would  have  an 
excessively  restrictive  effect  on  the  economy. 

An  Illustrative  pattern  of  demobUlzatlon 
was  developed  on  the  assumption  that  with- 
in 8  months  after  cessation  of  hoetUltles.  a 
genuine  peace  would  be  secured  and  a  full 
withdrawal  of  troops  could  be  Initiated.  In 
such  a  rapid  demobilization,  the  use  of  real 
resources  for  defense  purposes  would  drop 
by  $16  blUlon  (annual  rate  In  1968  prices) 
below  the  previously  planned  path  over  a 
period  of  six  quarters  following  the  truce 
and,  ultimately,  by  $19  billion  at  the  end  of 
10  quarters.  If  there  were  no  compensating 


fiscal -monetary  policy  actions,  the  Nation 
could  be  threatened  with  a  recession  similar 
to  that  at  the  end  of  Korean  hostilities. 

The  magnitude  and  the  timing  of  the 
policy  adjustment  best  suited  to  promote 
steady  and  healthy  economic  growth  will 
depend  on  the  strength  of  private  demand 
at  the  time  peace  arrives  and  on  the  spe- 
cific profile  of  the  defense  cutback.  The  beet 
possible  projections  of  these  elements  will 
be  needed  In  order  to  guide  fiscal-monetary 
policy. 

A  number  of  possible  compensating 
measures  can  be  foreseen  now.  If  the  current 
10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge  Is  still  In 
effect  when  hostilities  end.  Its  early  expira- 
tion (or  phasing  out)  could  provide  a  major 
offsetting  element.  A  detailed  plan  to  speed 
up  expenditures  on  established  high  priority 
projects  should  be  available  for  the  Presi- 
dent's consideration.  If  further  stimulus  Is 
appropriate,  new  program  Initiatives  could 
be  launched.  The  objectives  of  the  compen- 
sating fiscal  action  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  monetary  policy,  but  credit  condi- 
tions probably  should  not  be  pushed  Into  a 
posture  of  aggressive  ease.  Meanwhile,  the 
objectives  of  an  Improved  price-cost  per- 
formance and  balance-of-payments  equilib- 
rium should  be  pursued  Intensively. 

Resources  and  priorities 

The  choices  among  alternative  fiscal  ad- 
justments during  the  demobilization  period 
should  be  guided  by  longer  run  priorities. 
Such  priorities  should  be  weighed  In  ad- 
vance BO  that  the  Nation  will  be  ready  to 
take  full  advantage  of  any  opportuiUtles  to 
launch  Important  new  programs,  to 
strengthen  high-priority  existing  programs, 
or  to  reduce  taxes. 

As  revenues  expand  In  a  growing  peace- 
time economy,  the  elbow  room  In  the  budget 
Increases.  But  about  one-half  of  the  growth 
m  revenues  Is  preempted  by  essentially 
built-in  commitments  of  existing  expendi- 
ture programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population  and  an  expanding  economy. 
These  commitments  are  refiected  In  the  esti- 
mated "baseline"  budget  for  both  defense 
and  nondefense  expenditures  In  fiscal  1972. 
These  estimates  assume  that  the  transition 
to  peace  Is  essentially  completed  by  1972,  and 
that  the  cxirrent  10  percent  Income  tax  sur- 
charge and  certain  excise  taxes  have  expired 
by  that  time. 

According  to  the  Illustrative  calculations, 
the  "peace-and-growth  dividend" — available 
for  Federal  programs  above  the  baseline  or 
for  tax  reduction — woxUd  amount  to  $22  bil- 
lion by  fiscal  1972,  and  would  Increase  $7  to 
$8  billion  a  year  thereafter.  The  peace-and- 
growth  dividend  must  be  used  in  order  to 
maintain  healthy  economic  growth,  and  It 
can  be  used  constructively. 

Some  possible  uses  of  the  dividend  are  set 
forth  to  Illustrate  the  considerable  pressures, 
demands,  and  opportunities  for  Federal  ef- 
forts In  the  years  ahead.  Some  liberalization 
of  social  Insurance  and  other  cash  benefits — 
in  part,  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living — Is 
viewed  as  a  significant  claim  on  the  dividend. 
In  addition,  the  full  funding  of  existing 
civilian  programs  to  authorized  levels  would 
cost  $6  billion  a  year. 

Beyond  that,  a  variety  of  major  expan- 
sions In  existing  programs  and  of  new  pro- 
grams are  highly  eligible  claimants.  A  selec- 
tion of  such  Items,  based  largely  on  proposals 
which  have  been  made  by  experts  or  study 
groups,  adds  up  to  $40  bUllon  a  year.  And 
other  more  ambitious,  new  proposals,  which 
are  currently  receiving  widespread  public 
discussion  must  also  be  recognized.  Further- 
more, tax  reduction  merits  consideration  as 
an  effective  way  to  share  part  of  the  dividend 
broadly  among  Americans. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Nation  cannot  carry 
out  all  these  activities — funding  existing 
programs,  undertaking  new  program  Initia- 
tives, and  reducing  taxes — in  the  next  few 
years  from  the  peace-and-growth  dividend; 
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dUBctilt  choices  based  on  a  careful  determi- 
nation of  priorities  will  be  necessary.  But  for 
those  objectives  placed  at  the  top  of  society's 
priority  list,  progress  can  be  made  In  a  peace- 
ful environment  of  prosperity  and  reasonable 
price  stability. 

As  noted  above,  our  calculations  allow  for 
expiration  of  temporary  taxes  now  in  effect. 
In  view  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  public 
sector,  the  Committee  would  not  reconunend 
further  large-scale  Federal  tax  reductions  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  end  of 
Vietnam  hostilities. 

Policies  to  assist  particular  communities  and 
individuals 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  war  has  been 
broadly  diffused  among  all  Statee  and  most 
industries.  Only  a  relatively  small  number 
of  areas  and  Industries  are  likely  to  be  spe- 
cially affected  by  the  demobilization  or  to 
encounter  significant  transitional  problems. 
The  Committee  recommends  certain  meas- 
ures to  aid  people  In  those  areas  and  Indus- 
tries. Including:  community  redevelopment 
assistance  homeowner  assistance,  and — most 
importantly— the  strengthening  of  job  place- 
ment and  training. 

We  also  recommend  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  coordinating  group,  which  might 
be  called  the  Readjustment  Operations  Com- 
mittee, to  assume  responsibility  for  detailed 
planning  of  Federal  readjustment  assistance, 
to  work  with  State  and  local  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  demobilization  planning,  and 
to  coordinate  Federal  readjustment  programns 
during  demobilization. 

The  stepe  we  propose  for  readjustment 
assistance  are  limited  and  relatively  Inex- 
pensive, refiectlng  ovir  conviction  that  the 
maintenance  of  general  prosperity  Is  far  and 
away  the  major  part  of  the  economic  problem 
of  the  transition.  In  our  dynamic  and  flex- 
ible free  market  economy,  most  areas  and 
Industries  should  be  able  to  make  a  prompt 
and  healthy  adjustment  so  long  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  promotes  nonlnflationary 
prosperity. 

LooMng  forward  to  peace 

We  also  wish  to  stress  the  Importance  of 
a  responsible  and  responsive  fiscal  policy  dur- 
ing the  remaining  period  of  hostilities.  Only 
In  recent  months,  through  the  enactment  of 
the  1968  program  of  fiscal  restraint,  have  our 
Nation's  finances  become  adequately  ad- 
justed to  the  defense  emergency  situation. 
Maintenance  of  appropriate  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  Is  absolutely  essential  both  to 
preserve  prosperity  and  to  minimize  the 
problem  of  transition  at  the  end  of  hostlUtles. 

nSCAL-MONrrAKT  POLICIXS  DUXING 
DEMOBILIZATION 

Peace  may  "break  out"  In  any  nximber  of 
ways.  For  example,  hostilities  may  decline 
gradually,  accompanied  by  reduced  expendi- 
tures on  armament  and  manpower.  Alter- 
natively, there  could  be  a  lengthy  armed 
truce  which  would  permit  no  significant  re- 
duction in  our  forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Demobiliaitton  scenaHo 
In  the  calculations  underlying  this  report, 
defense  activities  In  Vietnam  are  assumed  to 
continue  at  essentially  present  levels  until 
hostUltles  cease.  It  Is  furthermore  assumed 
that,  within  6  months  after  a  truce,  there 
will  be  a  genuine  assurance  of  peace  and 
hence  the  beginnings  of  a  full  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Vietnam  with  accompanying 
cutbacks  In  other  outlays. 

An  Illustrative  demobilization  scenario  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Defense  points 
to  the  reductions  In  manpower,  materials, 
and  outlays  described  below.  These  are  the 
amounts  by  which  defense  activities  would 
fall  short  of  the  path  that  they  would  have 
followed  had  hoetUltlee  continued. 

1.  The  armed  services  would  decline  by 
about  800,000  persons,  averaging  200.000  a 
quarter  starting  In  the  third  quarter  follow- 
ing the  truce  and  terminating  after  the  sixth 
quarter. 


2.  Civilian  personnel  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  be  reduced  by  170.000,  also 
declining  smoothly  between  the  third  and 
sixth  quarters. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  manpower  reduction, 
military  and  civilian  compensation  would 
be  reduced  by  $7  billion  (annual  rate)  at 
1968  pay  rates  by  the  end  at  the  sixth 
quarter. 

4.  Other  operating  expenditures  (annual 
rate  In  1968  prices)  would  decline  by  $4  bil- 
lion over  a  slightly  longer  period. 

6.  Expenditures  for  procurement  would  be 
reduced  by  $8  billion  over  an  Interval  of  10 
quarters.  This  reduction  would  take  longer 
In  order  to  rebuild  Inventories  held  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

6.  Total  real  defense  spending  (annual  rate 
in  1968  prices)  would  thus  be  reduced  by  $8 
blUlon  at  the  end  of  four  quarters,  $16  billion 
at  the  end  of  six  quarters,  and  $19  bUllon 
at  the  end  of  10  quarters. 

This  Is  a  rapid  demobUlzatlon — probably 
the  most  rapid  that  could  realistically  be 
assumed.  Demobilization  may  In  fact  turn 
out  to  be  smaller  or  more  gradual  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  one  of  at  least  three  develop- 
ments: 

1.  A  gradual  decline  In  military  activity 
prior  to  the  truce, 

2.  A  long  period  of  uncertainty  between 
the  attainment  of  the  truce  and  the  de- 
cision for  redeployment,  or 

3.  The  need  to  maintain  significant  resid- 
ual forces  in  Vietnam,  even  In  peacetime. 

The  rapid  pattern  of  demobilization  la  as- 
svuned  becaxise  It  represents  the  sharpest  test 
of  the  Nation's  ability  to  adapt  to  peace — 
not  because  It  appears  most  probable.  If 
the  Nation  Is  ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
rapid  demobilization,  the  lesser  challenge 
of  a  more  gradual  transition  can  surely  be 
handled. 

The  estimated  decline  In  defense  expendi- 
tures Is  significantly  less  than  the  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  currently  estimated  as  the  cost 
of  the  war.  Of  resources  currently  used  for 
Vietnam,  $10  billion  would  be  required  In 
other  military  uses  In  peacetime. 

The  reduction  In  Vietnam  outlays  during 
the  demobilization  will  appear  as  a  short- 
fall from  an  otherwise  Increasing  path  of 
defense  spending.  If  hostilities  were  to  con- 
tinue with  imdlmlnlshed  Intensity,  the  total 
defense  budget  would  probably  continue  to 
rise  at  least  enough  to  cover  Increases  In 
military  pay  scales  and  gradual  advances  In 
prices  paid  for  defense  goods. 

A  hypothetical  example  Is  presented  in 
Chart  3  to  Illustrate  the  relationship  between 
the  paths  of  defense  spending  with  and  with- 
out the  demobilization.  In  this  lUustratlon. 
defense  purchases  are  assumed  to  be  $80  bil- 
lion Initially  and  to  be  rising  at  the  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  quarter  to  cover  price  and  pay 
Increases  and  to  provide  for  a  very  modest 
real  growth.  In  the  absence  of  peace,  defense 
purchases  would  reach  $86  billion  after  six 
quarters  and  $90  billion  after  10  quarters. 
The  demobilization  scenario  above  implies 
that  defense  purchases  would  be  pulled  be- 
low this  rising  path  by  about  $16  billion  six 
quarters  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  by  about  $19  bUllon  after  10  quarters. 
The  absolute  decline  from  the  Initial  level  of 
$80  billion  would  be  considerably  less,  reach- 
ing $10  blUlon  at  the  end  of  six  quarters. 
Economic  impact 
The  economic  Impact  of  the  demobilization 
(and  the  required  fiscal-monetary  adjust- 
ment) can  be  most  readUy  appraised  by  sup- 
posing that  the  fiscal  program  had  been 
appropriately  designed  initially  under  the 
assumptif^n  of  continuing  hostilities,  to  pro- 
mote a  balance  between  aggregate  demand 
and  the  economy's  supply  capabilities.  In 
this  situation,  a  major  policy  adjustment 
would  be  required  to  offset  the  shortfall  re- 
sulting from  demobilization. 

The  Impact  of  demobilization  on  the  bal- 
ance   between    aggregate   demand    and   the 


economy's    productive    capacity    has    three 
asi>ects. 

1.  The  reduced  use  of  resources  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  reflected  In  the  decline  of 
defense  spending  described  above. 

2.  The  short-nin  downward  adjustments 
of  inventories  by  defense  suppliers  as  their 
production  Is  adjusted  to  declining  orders 
and  falls  below  deliveries  to  the  Government. 
The  economic  Impact  would  occur  even  be- 
fore Federal  expenditures  declined,  and 
wovUd  remain  significant  for  only  about  four 
quarters  after  the  truce. 

3.  An  Increase  In  the  Nation's  potential 
output  resulting  from  the  potential  addi- 
tional employment  of  released  military  per- 
sonnel in  civilian  jobs,  where  productivity 
Is  substantially  greater.  Some  women  wUl 
withdraw  from  the  labor  force  when  their 
husbands  return  to  clvlUan  life,  and  some 
veterans  will  return  to  school  before  enter- 
ing the  civilian  labor  force.  After  allowing 
for  these  elements,  the  cumulative  net  In- 
duced Increase  in  the  private  labor  force  is 
estimated  at  about  600,000  after  six  quarters. 

This  shift  toward  higher  productivity 
would  add  about  $4  or  $5  billion  to  potential 
GNP.  To  absorb  this  Increment,  action  would 
be  required  to  add  nearly  $2  bUllon  directly 
to  total  demand.  The  resulting  additional 
Incomes  could  be  expected  to  generate  the 
necessary  additional  $2  to  $3  billion  Incre- 
ment In  demand. 

With  no  policy  offset  whatsoever,  the  direct 
shortfall  of  demand  by  the  sixth  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  truce  could  amount  to  $18  bUllon: 
$16  billion  for  the  real  decline  in  mUltary 
spending  and  $2  billion  for  the  direct  Incre- 
ment in  demand  needed  to  make  use  of  the 
addition  to  potential  output. 

Shifts  in  the  strength  of  private  demand 
might  either  reduce  or  add  to  this  gap,  but 
they  would  be  unlikely  to  change  the  pic- 
ture dramatically.  Without  compensatory 
stabilization  action,  the  gap  would  be  m\Utl- 
pUed  through  Induced  further  cutbacks  in 
demand  that  spread  through  the  private  sec- 
tor. Eight  quarters  after  the  truce,  the  to- 
tal multiplied  shortfall  below  the  potential 
output  of  the  economy  could  reach  $40  bil- 
lion. Inaction  would  thus  threaten  a  reces- 
sion similar  to  the  1953-54  experience  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  hostlUtles. 

Fiscal-monetary  adjustment 
The  Inatnunents  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
poUcy  must  be  available  for  prompt  and  de- 
cisive use  to  promote  nonlnflationary  pros- 
perity and  economic  growth.  These  instru- 
ments are  clesu-ly  capable.  In  principle,  of 
offsetting  the  restrictive  fiscal  Impact  of  de- 
mobilization. Indeed,  an  excessive  or  pre- 
mature stimulative  fiscal-monetary  program 
could  overdo  the  Job  and  generate  an  Infla- 
tionary boom.  A  major  challenge  wlU  be  to 
determine  and  carry  out  a  poUcy  adjust- 
ment of  proper  size  and  timing. 

Determining  the  Magnitude 
The  above  projections  merely  suggest  the 
general  magnitude  of  the  policy  requirements 
during  a  rapid  demobUlzatlon.  The  specific 
dimensions  can  only  be  appraised  when 
peace  comes  and  much  more  Is  known  about 
the  prospects  for  private  demand,  the  budg- 
et, and  the  time-path  of  the  military  cut- 
back. Nevertheless,  some  Important  guides 
can  be  provided  to  the  problems  and  pro- 
cedures Involved  In  determining  the  magni- 
tude of  the  compensating  actions. 

1.  When  peace  comes,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  will  need  advice  based  on  de- 
taUed  projecUons  of  the  GNP,  prices,  unem- 
ployment, and  the  balance  of  international 
payments.  Despite  the  Inherent  limitations 
of  projections,  prudent  reliance  on  quanti- 
tative forecasts — carefully  weighed  and  Inter- 
preted— Is  preferable  to  a  policy  of  wait-and- 
see,  a  resort  to  predetermined  nUes  of  pol- 
icy adjxistment.  or  a  simple  extrapolation  of 
existing  economic  conditions. 

2.  Efforts  should  begin  now  to  strengthen 
the  quality  of  sUtlstlcal  information  about 
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the  economy's  performance — such  aa  those 
ImproTementa  recommended  In  the  budget 
program  for  flac&l  1909.  Information  of  thU 
type  may  be  orttleal  In  determining  the  ap- 
propriateness of  policy  during  the  de- 
moblllxatlon. 

3.  For  the  tame  reasons,  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  continue  Intensive  efforts 
to  Improve  projections  of  military  orders  and 
outlays  so  as  to  aid  economic  policy  during 
demobilization.  Assessing  the  time-path  of 
the  military  cutback  will  be  subject  to  un- 
certainties similar  to  those  that  were  en- 
countered In  appraising  the  Initial  defense 
biilldup  In  Vietnam. 

4.  Flexibility  of  fiscal  and  mcnetar>-  policy 
decisions  will  be  Important  to  the  success  of 
adjustment.  E^ven  with  the  best  efTorts,  gaug- 
ing private  demand  and  defense  outlays  will 
be  dlflDcult.  During  the  demobilization,  pre- 
diction of  private  5p>endlng  will  be  compli- 
cated by  the  substantial  psychological  Im- 
pacts of  peace  on  private  decisionmakers.  It 
Is  a  safe  judgment  that  Americans  will  be 
delighted  by  peace,  but  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  will  therefore  spend  more,  or  alter- 
natively that  they  will  save  more.  Hence  a 
successful  transition  program — marked  by 
steadiness  and  stability  In  the  growth,  em- 
ployment, and  price  performance  of  the  Na- 
Con — inay  require  continuing  adjustments  in 
the  budgetary  balance  and  In  the  behavior 
of  monetary  and  credit  flows. 

5.  Fiscal-monetary  policies  for  the  transi- 
tion should  take  Into  account  the  Initial 
economic  situation.  If  the  economy  Is  ad- 
vancing too  rapidly  when  p>eace  comes,  the 
restrictive  effect  of  demobilization  should 
not  be  entirely  offset.  If  the  economy  Is  Ini- 
tially sluggish,  the  adjustment  of  stabiliza- 
tion policies  should  more  than  compensate 
for  the  Impact  of  demobilization. 

Types  of  Compensatory  Action 
In  the  event  of  a  rapid  demobilization,  the 
required  policy  adjustment  may  be  large. 
This  extraordinary  "dividend"  would  be  fully 
available  to  provide  for  "controllable"  ex- 
penditures or  tax  reductions,  unlike  the  nor- 
mal fiscal  dividend  from  growing  tax  reve- 
nues which  must,  in  part,  finance  the  built- 
in  growth  of  Federal  expenditures.  The 
various  types  of  action  which  might  be  un- 
dertaken  should  be  considered  In  advance. 

1.  If  the  cessation  of  hostilities  occurs 
while  the  income  tax  surcharge  Is  still  In 
effect,  its  early  expiration  (or  phasing  out) 
coxild  provide  a  major  element  in  the  re- 
quired fiscal  offset.  Acceleration  of  the  cur- 
rently scheduled  reductions  in  excise  taxes 
on  automobiles  and  telephone  service  could 
serve  as  another  element  in  the  fiscal  adjust- 
ment. 

2.  There  should  be  available,  for  the  Pres- 
ident's consideration,  a  program  of  acceler- 
ated expenditures  that  could  be  initiated  on 
abort  notice  following  tbe  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. These  should  be  confined  to  hlgh- 
prlorlty  public  expenditures  which,  in  any 
event.  woxUd  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
It  Is  currently  estimated  that  such  a  program 
could  add  to  Federal  expenditures  (at  an- 
nual rates)  by  as  much  as  $3  billion  in  6 
months  and  $7.5  billion  In  12  months  fol- 
lowing Its  activation. 

3.  Decisions  on  Federal  expenditures,  as 
put  of  the  program  of  fiscal  adjustment. 
■bould  be  made  in  light  of  the  promptness 
with  which  varlotis  types  of  outlays  will  add 
to  total  demand.  For  example,  according  to 
our  staff  studies,  some — although  not  all- 
Federal  grant  programs  to  States  and  local- 
ties  Involve  a  significant  lag  between  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  their  translation  Into  additional 
purchasee  by  the  recipients.  Programs  with 
long  lags  are  not  Ideal  for  supporting  de- 
mand during  the  transition.  In  contrast, 
other  Federal  programs  generate  orders  or 
contracts  to  the  private  sector  which  would 
Increase  employment  and  economic  activity 


promptly  even  before  expenditures  are  In- 
curred by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

4.  While  the  precise  assignment  of  reepon- 
Blbllittee  between  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies should  be  made  In  full  light  of  the 
circumstances  associated  with  peace,  mone- 
tary policy  should  be  expected  to  play  a  sup- 
portive role  to  the  fiscal  program.  Credit 
policies  can  imdoubtedly  help  significantly 
to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  mortgage 
credit  to  meet  the  needs  for  additional  hous- 
ing. But  placing  a  heavy  readjustment  burden 
on  monetary  policy  would  be  inadvisable;  it 
probably  should  not  shift  toward  extreme 
ease  to  provide  a  maximum  economic  stim- 
ulant. For  one  thing,  balance-of-payments 
considerations  are  likely  to  limit,  to  some 
degree,  the  easing  of  credit.  Also,  the  flexi- 
bility Inherent  in  monetary  policy  makes  It 
a  useful  Instrument  to  hold  in  reserve  as  a 
means  of  compensating  for  deficiencies  or 
excesses  that  might  develop  In  the  fiscal 
program  or  for  unforeseen  developments  la 
private  demand. 

6.  In  general,  fiscal  policy  adjustments 
during  the  transition  should  advance  longer 
range  national  objectives.  One  basic  choice 
will  concern  the  relative  Importance  in  the 
fiscal  program  of  tax  reduction  and  of  In- 
creased Federal  expenditures.  This  decision 
should  not  be  governed  by  considerations  of 
economic  stabilization;  various  mixes  of  In- 
creased spending  and  reduced  taxes  can  be 
equally  satisfactory  from  that  standpoint. 
Rather  the  choice  should  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  Nation  wishes  to  chan- 
nel reeoxirces  from  defense  uses  into  the 
other  areas  of  the  public  sector.  Oiven  the 
allocation  between  tax  cuts  and  Increased 
civilian  programs,  further  choices  will  be  re- 
quired to  set  priorities  among  various  exist- 
ing programs  and  possible  new  programs. 
These  priorities  should  be  established  In  ad- 
vance. 

6.  In  the  event  that  the  Administration 
plans  to  Initiate,  during  the  transition,  any 
new  programs  which  woiild  require  major 
legislation,  such  legislation  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future 
for  discussion  and  debate  and  p>erhaps  even 
for  enactment  on  a  standby  basis.  Thus  these 
programs  oould  be  ready  when  needed. 

Other  Objectives 
In  addition  to  the  objective  of  steady  and 
sustainable  growth  at  high  employment, 
policies  during  the  transition  should  be  di- 
rected at  the  price  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  balance  of  payments. 

1.  During  the  transition  period,  efforts 
should  be  redoubled  to  combat  the  trouble- 
some Inflationary  tendencies  of  a  high-em- 
ployment economy.  The  efforts  could  Include 
various  measures  which  have  been  explored 
recently  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability:  to  strengthen  manpower  programs, 
to  Improve  the  price  performance  of  par- 
ticularly troublesome  sectors  such  as  con- 
struction and  medical  c&re.  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  private  economy  generally, 
to  minimize  any  inflationary  effects  of  the 
Federal  Government's  own  activities,  and  to 
achieve,  through  cooperative  efforts,  patterns 
of  collective  bargaining  and  of  business 
price  determination  that  are  consistent  with 
over-all  price  stability. 

2.  Intensive  efforts  should  be  made  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
peace  may  bring  for  Improvement  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  direct  foreign 
exchange  cost  of  our  military  presence  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  now  about  $16  billion  a 
year  higher  than  In  1966.  Reduction  In  this 
outflow  could  be  reinforced  by  other  measures 
to  yield  a  more  comprehensive  solution  to 
our  lingering  international  payments  prob- 
lem. 

BKSOUKCKS    AND    PSIOIUmS 

Many  of  the  choices  that  will  have  to  be 
made  during  transition  should  be  guided  by 
a  longer  range  view.  To  build  the  best  bridge 


to  peacetime  prosperity,  we  shoiild  know  In 
advance  where  we  want  to  go  when  we  cross 
that  bridge.  The  following  projections  are  In- 
tended  to  provide  an  indication  of  the  re- 
sources that  win  become  available  In  the 
next  few  ya4rs.  and  to  serve  as  an  aid  In 
making  ciwcal  choices  about  the  uses  of 
these  reeoapces. 

The  projections  are  focused  on  fiscal  1972. 
They  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
transition  will  be  essentially  completed  by 
that  time,  an  assumption  that  is  reasonably 
consistent  with  the  demobilization  scenario 
if  a  truce  occurs  during  calendar  1969. 

Projections  of  the  private  ecortxrmy 
Underlying  the  post-demobilization  outlook 
are  some  fairly  detailed  economic  projections 
prepared  by  our  staff.  While  the  projections 
are  surely  not  to  be  regarded  as  precise 
forecasts  of  economic  conditions,  they  pro- 
vide useful  rough  indications,  on  the  basis 
of  reasonable  assumptions,  of  what  the  eco- 
nomic situation  might  be. 

The  economic  framework  was  based  on  an 
unemployment  rate  of  3.8  percent  and  an 
over-all  rate  of  price  Increase  which  grad- 
ually declines  to  about  2  percent  a  year  by 
1972.  These  assumptions  represent  neither 
a  forecast  nor  a  judgment  that  theee  rates 
will  necessarily  be  feasible  or  appropriate. 
Lower  unemployment  would  result  in  a 
higher  GNP  and  increased  budgetary  re- 
sources. Greater  price  stability  would  also  be 
highly  desirable.  What  combination  of  price 
stability  and  high  employment  will  prove 
feasible  depends  upon  the  success  of  meas- 
xures  to  help  reconcile  these  two  objectives. 
'  The  time-path  of  real  GNP  was  estimated, 
using  labor  force,  employment,  and  produc- 
tivity projections  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  On  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
jected path  of  the  over-all  price  Index  of 
GNP.  the  estimated  GNP  (In  current  dollars) 
for  fiscal  1972  Is  $1,100  billion  (Table  1). 

TABLE  l.-ILLUSTRATIVE  PROJECTIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1972  AND  RECENT  EXPERIENCE 

IBillions  ol  dollars) 


Calendar  year 

1968.  second 

hal(> 


Fiscal  yeir 

1972 

projected 


Gross  national  product. $79 

Federal  receipts IIS 

Federal  expenditures  and 

dividend 186 

Baselina  eiponditurs* 186 

Defense  purchases 80 

Other  eipenditurss 106 

Peace-and-growth  divi- 
dend 

Federal  surplus  or  deficit  (— )..  —1 


1,100 
226 

222 
200 


73 
127 


22 
4 


■  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates;  preliminary. 

Note. — Federal  receipts,  eipenditures,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
are  the  concepts  used  in  the  Federal  Government  sector  of  the 
national  income  and  product  accounts. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Depertment  ol  Commerce  and  Council  ol  Economic 
Advisers. 

This  GNP  estimate  served  as  the  basis  for 
projecting  anticipated  Federal  revenue  in 
1972.  In  line  with  the  assumed  growth  of  in- 
comes. Projected  revenues  are  augmented  by 
scheduled  increases  In  social  security  taxes. 
and  reduced  by  the  ass\imed  expiration  of 
the  current  10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge 
and  of  excise  taxes  on  telephone  service  and 
automobiles.  The  net  result  of  these  calcu- 
lations Is  an  estimate  of  P'ederal  receipts  in 
fiscal  1972  of  $228  bUllon. 

Next  the  various  components  of  private 
demand  were  projected,  allowing  for  the  ef- 
fect of  tax  payments  on  private  Incomes  and 
assuming  that  the  indicated  GNP  was  in 
fact  achieved.  Specific  allowances  for  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1968  were  In- 
corporated Into  the  projection  of  residential 
construction   activity.   Additional   estimates 
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were  also  made  for  anticipated  SWte  and     expansionary  action.  A  dollar  of  this  dlvl-  Full  Funding  of  Existing  Programs 

local  government  expenditures.  dend  may  be  "used  up"  either  by  a  dollar  of         Several  Federal  programs,  particularly  ones 

D  .«»««  ir^H^nt  .■rm,^nAtu,T»»  lucrcased  Federal  purchases  or  by  a  dollar  of     adopted  recently,  are  operating  below  levels 

Baseline  eeaerai  expenaimrea  additional  private  purchases.  The  latter  could     authorized  by  the  Congress,  -fo  fund  these 

A  baseline  level  of  Federal  expenditures  y^  induced  by  a  reduction  in  taxes,  an  In-  programs  fully.  th\is  making  appropriations 
was  then  projected.  crease  in  Federal  transfer  payments,  or  an     match  authorizations,  would  cost  about  $6 

Defense  easing  of  monetary  policy.  billion  a  year  as  distributed  in  Table  2.  These 

Baseline  defense  expenditures  for  fiscal  An  increase  in  transfer  payments  or  a  re-  programs  are  already  making  Important  con- 
1972  are  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  duction  In  taxes  of  one  dollar  will  generally  trtbutlons  to  the  solution  of  major  social  and 
non- Vietnam  proKrams  now  funded  or  ap-  not  Increase  private  spending  by  a  full  dol-  environmental  problems,  and  Increasing  their 
nroved  wUl  be  carried  out  on  schedule  with  lar;  to  the  extent  that  these  Instruments  are  appropriations  to  authorized  levels  woiUd 
no  stretchout  or  cancellation.  No  allowance  used,  the  total  expansioiiary  fiscal  action  can  probably  command  high  priority.  Neverthe- 
u  made  for  possible  new  defense  programs.  ^  somewhat  greater  than  the  peace-and-  jess,  in  establishing  priorities,  the  relative 
These  baseline  defense  expenditures  are  con-     growtii  dividend.  value  of  each  of  these  programs  should  be 

sUtent  with  the  demobUlzatlon  scenario  out-         The  projections  tmpllcity  assume  certain     weighed  against  those  of  new  or  expanded 
lined  earlier.  The  estimate  for  defense  pur-     monetary  conditions  and  Interest  rates.  The     programs  and  of  tax  reduction, 
chases  U  $73  billion ^n  fiscal  1972.  compared     appropriate  Federal  Reserve  policy  may  be     ^.^3^^  2— Estimated  gap  between  amounts 
to  $80  billion  in  the  second  half  of  calendar     either  more  restrictive  or  more  stimulative  currently  authorized  and  funded 

1968.  The  $7  billion  decline  is  the  result  of     than   assumed,   thus  affecting  fiscal  policy  mUoDs  of  dollars  per  year  I 

the  reduction  In  spending  associated  with     requirements.  ^  .  ,^  T^fo/r,,!!   ,.«.»  r  o 

Vietnam   (which  amounts  to  $19  bUllon  at         The  appropriated   budget  deficit  or  sur-     Total  full  cost -^ 

1968  prices),  offset  In  part  by  allowances  for     plus  In  any  given  year  is  determined  by  the         _.„„„_,„  ,„^  »«^n„H«r,T  »H„r.9tion     9  n 
higher  pay   scales,  soSe  upcreep   In  prices     fiscal  action  needed  to  support  private  de-         Elementary  and  secondary  education.  2.0 

nald  for  defense  Items,  and  program  adjust-     mand  In  light  of  monetary  conditions.  The         Higher  education ..  1.3 

ments  following  theTnd  of  tLla^  above  calculations  Imply  a  $4  billion  surplus         Housing     and     community     develop- 

In  constant  prices,  the  baseline  estimate      (national  income  accounts  basis)    in  fiscal  meni  -----------^^^^^^^^ o 

for  fiscal  1972  Is  neariy  20  percent  below  cur-     1972.  Private  demand  may  be  either  weaker         Water  and  air  pollution  control. 5 

rent  real  defense  outiays.  Compared  with  the      or   stronger   Uian   assumed,   thereby   calUng         Crime  control  and  prevention .2 

pre-Vletnam   average   level   of    1960-64.   real     for  a  different  budgetary  policy.  If  private         Area    redevelopment.     ... ...     .5 

baseline  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1972  are     demand  Is  weaker,  smaller  surpluses  (or  pos-         Health  training  and  research^^  eU:  .  4 

roughly  16  percent  higher.  The  calculations     slbly  deficits)  will  be  needed,  and  the  peace-         Agricultural  conservation  and  adjust- 

of  cost   increases   are   necessarily   Imprecise     and-growth  dividend  In  fiscal  1972  vrtll  be  ment  o 

because  the  character  of  defense  equipment     larger  than  $22  billion.  Conversely,  If  private         Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  programs  change  markedly  over  time,     demand  Is  stronger,  larger  stirpluses  vrtll  be  jj^^  Efforts  In  Civilian  Programs 

After    1972,    baseline    defense    expenditures     needed  and  the  dividend  will  be  smaller.  ^  ^^       ^^  ^^^  efforts-enttrely  new  pro- 

would  move  up  slowly,  mainly  to  keep  pace  Alternative  uses  of  the  dividend  grams  or  major  expansions  of  existing  cl- 

wlth  rising  costs.  .^^^  peace-and-growth  dividend  must  be     vlllan  programs — are  also  eligible  claimants 

Nondefense  used  In  some  fashion  If  the  growth  and  em-     for  a  share  of  the  peace-and-growth  dlvl- 

Basellne  Federal  nondefense  expenditures  ployment  targets  are  to  be  achieved.  And  It  dend.  A  review  of  recent  recommendations 
rise  over  time  for  several  reasons.  Some  grad-  surely  can  be  used  productively  by  strength-  by  task  forces  or  study  groups  Indicates  the 
ual  Increases  must  be  expected  in  the  prices  enlng  valuable  Federal  programs,  enacting  possible  desirability  of  new  domestic  pro- 
of the  things  the  Government  buys,  and  the  tax  reduction,  and  easing  monetary  policy,  grams  in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  Job 
pay  of  clvlUan  Government  employees  must  Indeed,  the  problem  will  be  to  choose  among  and  manpower  training,  social  Insurance, 
be  raised  about  in  pace  with  wages  and  sal-     many  worthy  alternatives.  welfare,  urban  development,  crime  preven- 

artes  elsewhere.  More  veterans  become  ellgl-  There  is  no  limit  to  the  portion  of  the  tlon,  air  and  water  pollution  control,  natural 
ble  for  pensions;  more  Government  employ-  peace-and-grxjwth  dividend  that  could,  In  resource  development,  transportation,  space 
ees  qualify  for  retirement  benefits;  a  growing     principle,  take  the  form  of  a  lighter  tax  bur-     technology,  and  science. 

population  Increases  the  workload  of  many  den  on  individuals  and  businesses.  This  use  of  Table  3  contains  a  list  of  programs  that 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Post  Office  the  dividend  would  contribute  effectively  to  have  been  prominently  and  generally  dls- 
Department  and  the  National  Park  Service;  achieving  the  growth  and  employment  tar-  cussed  recently  as  desirable  to  meet  the  needs 
and  so  on.  Social  security  benefits  rise  even  gets.  Our  national  experience  from  1962  to  of  the  Nation  during  the  next  several  years, 
with  an  unchanged  benefit  formula,  as  more  i965  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  the  The  table  Is  presented  for  Illustrative  pur- 
persons  become  eligible  for  benefits  and  as  stimulus  from  a  markedly  lightened  Fed-  poses  only  and  does  not  Indicate  any  pro- 
the  average  past  Income  of  applicants  rises,  eral  tax  burden.  But  the  use  of  the  dividend  gram  priorities.  It  sets  forth  quantitative 
As  a  result,  baseline  nondefense  expenditures  to  reduce  Federal  taxes  must  compete  with  estimates  of  the  expenditures  that  might 
will  rise  nearly  $7  billion  per  year  to  reach  compelling  needs  for  strengthened  and  new  take  place  In  each  of  these  programs  during 
$127  billion  In  fiscal  1972.  public  expenditure  programs.  The  ultimate     fiscal   1972.   In  many  Instances,   the  dollar 

ThP  neace  attA-oTowth  dividend  national  decisions  on  priorities  must  focus  on     amounts  shown  In  the  table  are  considerably 

i  ne  peace-ana  growin  aimaena  ^^^  allocation  of  the  dividend  between  these     below  the  recommendations  of  recent  task 

The   peace-and-growth   dividend   may   be     t^o  basic  routes.  forces  or  study  groups.  By  many  standards, 

defined  as  the  additional  total  demand— over  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  possible  Increases  In  Federal  the  list  la  Incomplete  and  Inadequate.  Yet.  It 
and  above  normal  private  demand  and  base-  gj^-guditures  are  spelled  out  below.  Two  areas  totals  $40  billion— nearly  double  the  entire 
line  Federal  expenditures— needed  to  achieve  q^  expenditure  that  would  appear  to  have  estimated  peace-and-growth  dividend  for 
the  specified  GNP  target.  Estimated  total  de-  glenlflcant  claim  are:  increases  In  benefits  that  year.  The  clear  lesson  emerging  from 
mand  for  goods  and  services— Including  that  ^^  ^^  maintain  standards  under  social  this  table— and  the  reason  for  Its  Inclusion 
m  the  baseline  Federal  budget— adds  up  to  ^tv  and  related  Federal  programs,  and     In  this  report— Is  that  some  very  difficult 

$1,078  billion  for  fiscal  1972.  The  difference  of     {^^^^  funding  of  existing  programs  which     choices  wUl  have  to  be  made. 
$22  bllUon  between  the  target  GNP  of  $1,100      ^'^^        „Jl»i^    ^riorotino.    hPiow    authorized  ^r       r.  * 

blUlon  and  estimated  total  demand  Is  the     are    currentiy    operating    below    authorized  New  Defense  Programs 

peace-and-growth  dividend.  It  represents  the  levels.  Depending    upon    International    develop- 

addltional  total  demand  that  would  have  to         Maintain  Standards  Under  Cash  Benefit  ments  affecting  our  national   security  and 

be  forthcoming  to  achieve  the  GNP  target.                                          Programs  upon  technological  changes  In  weapon  sys- 

For  the  years  following  1972.  the  annual         The  baseline  expenditure  projections  allow  tems,   added   expenditures   on   new  defense 

peace-and-growth  dividend  may  be  expected  for  growth  in  social  security  and  other  trans-  programs  may  be  needed.  If  these  are  essen- 

to  grow  $7  or  88  billion  a  year,  as  annual  fer    benefits    resulting    from    tin    Increased  tlal  to  our  national  security,  they  must  be 

Federal  revenues  expand  by  roughly  $15  bll-  number  of  recipients  and  an  increase  In  the  given  a  top  priority  claim  on  the  peace-and- 

Uon  and  baseline  expendltiires  absorb  about  lifetime   earnings   of   recipients   under   the  growth   dividend.   At   the   same  time,   It  Is 

half  of  that  growth.  present  benefit  formula.  But  they  make  no  clear  that  the  possibilities  for  expansion  in 

The   peace-and-growth   dividend    can    be  allowance  for  statutory  liberalization  of  ben-  the  defense  area  are  virtually  unlimited,  and 

viewed  In  another  way.  Between  now  and  efit  formulas  under  Old  Age  and  Survivor's  that  utmost  efficiency  will  continue  to  be 

fiscal  1972.  the  S19  bUllon  decline  In  defense  Insurance,  unemployment  Insurance,  Federal  needed  In  budgeting  for  defense.  For  lllus- 

expendltures  resulting  from  peace  In  combl-  retirement,     railroad     retirement,     veterans  trative  purposes,  the  staff  of  the  Department 

nation  with  normal  revenue  growth  provides  benefits,  and  pubUc  assistance  programs.  If,  of  Defense  has  assembled  a  package  of  $8',<! 

sufficient    Federal    budgetary    resources    to  m  fact,  there  were  no  legislative  llberaUza-  billion  (annual  rate)  of  expenditures  on  new 

cover  buUt-in  defense  and  nondefense  com-  tlon,  social  Insurance  trust  funds  would  ac-  DOD  programs  which  may  come  up  for  con- 

mltments,    to   permit   removal    of   the   sur-  cumulate  a  substantial  surplus,  while  bene-  slderatlon  In  the  next  few  years.  The  major 

charge,  and  to  allow  for  a  further  $22  billion  fits  would   shrink   In  terms   of  purchasing  elements  In  the  package  are  expenditures  of 

addition  to  total  demand  through  expansion-  power.  A  legislated  Increase  of  S4  bUllon  by  $2  billion  for  aircraft  development  and  mod- 

ary  policy  actions.  fiscal  1972  in  these  benefit  formiUas  would  emlzation  In  connection  with  major  new  pro- 

The  peace-and-growth  dividend  Is  thus  a  ensure  that  benefits  at  least  keep  pace  with  grams.  $0.8  billion  lor  the  construction  of  de- 
rough  measure  of  the  resources  available  for  assumed  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  fense  installations  and  family  housing  proj- 
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ecta  $0  7  bllUon  for  shipbuilding  and  mod- 
ernization of  naval  forces,  and  $2  blUlon  for 
advanced  strategic  and  general  purpose 
weapon  systems. 

lAaJor  New  Initiatives 
The  proposals  listed  m  Table  3  essentially 
expand  or  build  upon  exUUng  programs. 
More  elaborate  proposals  have  also  been  ad- 
vanced as  alternaUves  to  this  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. 

A  comprehensive  Income  maintenance  plan, 
Buch  as  the  "negaUve  Income  tax,"  has  been 
widely  discussed  as  a  simple  and  equlUble 
device  to  assist  the  poor  A  negaUve  Income 
tax  that  succeeded  In  making  major  Inroads 
on  poverty  whUe  preserving  work  incentives 
might  cost  as  much  as  $15  to  $20  billion  a 
year.  Such  a  program  would  protect  people 
against  the  ravages  of  poverty,  but  it  would 
still  need  to  be  reinforced  by  efforts  In  hous- 
ing, health,  education,  and  Job  training 
aimed  at  the  long-run  sources  and  causes  of 
poverty. 

Table  3.— Illustrative  new  programs  or  major 
expansions  of  existing  Federal  civilian  pro- 
grama,  fiscal  year  1972  {derived  from  pro- 
posaiJ  of  task  forces  and  study  groups) 
'  "    (In  millions  of  dollars] 
Total   expenditures - ^^-^ 


Tablb    3. — Illustrative    nets    program,    etc. 
I  In  millions  of  dollars ) 
Natural    resource    development    and 

utilization    1.4 


Education 


Preschool    ^-O 

Elementary  and  secondary 2.5 

Higher  - 3° 

Vocational —  •'' 


Health 


Klddle-care 

Medicare   for   disabled 

Comprehensive  health  centers 

Hospital  construction  and  moderni- 
zation     


Nutrition    — 

Community  service  programs- 
Jobs  and  manpower 


Public    jobs 

Manpower    Development    Training 
Act 

Employment  service 


Social  security  and  Income  support-. 

Unemployment  Insiirance 

Public  assistance 

Social  security  Improvements 

Veterans   

Economic,  area,  and  other  special  de- 
velopment programs 


Entrepreneurial  ald-- 
Area  redevelopment. 
Rural  development — 
Indian    assistance — 


3.8 

.6 
1.8 
1.0 


1.0 

.8 

3.5 

1.8 

.6 
.2 

9.5 
2.0 
4.0 
3.5 
.3 

2.2 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

.2 


Crime,  delinquency,  and  riots 1.  0 

Violence  and  riot  prevention .1 

Safe  streets   programs .3 

Rehabilitation    of     offenders    and 

delinquents    -3 

Prevention  of  delinquency  and 
crime  by  special  measures  for 
dellnquency-prcne    youth .3 

Quality  of  environment 1.7 

Air  pollution  prevention  and  con- 
trol   -. —       .1 

Public  water  supply  construction 
programs    .3 

Water  pollution  control  and  sewage 
treatment 1.0 

Solid  waste  disposal .  1 

Natural  beautlflcatlon,  envrion- 
mental  protection,  and  recrea- 
tional development .2 


Land  and  forest  conservation 

Water  resources  and  related  pro- 
grams   

Mineral  and  energy  (excluding  hy- 
droelectric)    development 

Natural  environmental  develop- 
ment     


.2 
.5 
.2 
.5 


Urban    development 5. 5 

New  cities .5 

Land     acquisition     and     financial 

planning  (suburban) .5 

Urban  mass   transportation .  5 

Model  cities 2.0 

Other  urban  facilities  and  renewal.  2.  0 


Transportation 


1.0 


Airway  and  airport  modernization.  .  4 
Rapid  Interurban  ground  transit..  .1 
Modernization    of    merchant    ma- 
rine     .2 

Motor   vehicle   and    transportation 

safety  research  and  safety  grants.  .  3 


7.0         Science  and  space  exploration 1.0 


Post-Apollo  space  program 

Scientific  research  In  oceanogra- 
phy, communications,  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  natural 
sciences 


Foreign  economic   aid — 

NOTXS 


1.0 


Education.  The  preschool  program,  an  ex- 
tension of  Head  SUrt,  would  provide  full- 
time  preschool  education  for  about  500,000 
children.  The  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation funds  would  about  doxible  the  Federal 
support  m  that  area.  The  funds  proposed  for 
higher  education  would  more  than  double 
c\irrent  Federal  support.  The  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  would  raise  Federal  support 
about  halfway  toward  the  recommendation  of 
the  1968  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Health.  The  "klddle-care"  proposal  would 
provide  health  care  for  needy  mothers  and 
infants.  Medicare  offered  to  beneficiaries  of 
social  security  disability  Insurance  on  a  con- 
tributory basis  would  potentially  reach  2.2 
million  persons  In  1972.  About  350  additional 
comprehensive  neighborhood  health  care 
centers  a  year  could  be  established  for  the 
amount  shown.  The  added  funds  for  health 
facilities  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  double  the  rate  of  output  of  such 
facilities,  in  line  with  estimates  of  national 
needs. 

Nutrition.  Nutritional  supplements  for 
needy  pregnant  women,  nursln?  mothers,  and 
small  Infants  account  for  about  $200  million, 
while  the  remainder  would  allow  a  doubling 
of  existing  food  assistance  programs. 

Community  service  programs.  This  would 
provide  for  expanded  daycare  centers  for 
children  of  needy  working  mothers  and  for 
expansion  of  coordinated  services  through 
neighborhood  centers. 

Jobs  and  manpower.  The  fimds  for  Jobs  In 
the  public  sector  would  permit  expansion  of 
about  500.000  Jobs  to  provide  public  service 
employment  for  the  chronically  disadvan- 
taged: this  program  would  reinforce  expan- 
sion In  education,  health  services,  and  urban 
and  area  redevelopment.  The  Increase  in 
MDTA  training  would  support  expansion  of 
the  JOBS  program  and  would  reinforce  efforts 
to  lower  unemployment  while  Improving  the 
Nation's  price  i)erformance.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide trained  manpower  for  construction.  The 
growth  in  employment  service  operations  en- 
visions strengthening,  decentralizing,  and 
computerizing  manpower  activities;  develop- 


ing a  rural  manpower  service;  and  enlarging 
services  to  the  disadvantaged. 

Social  security  and  income  support.  The 
tinemployment  insurance  funds  would  pro- 
vide for  higher  benefits,  extended  benefits 
during  recessions,  and  aid  to  the  unemployed 
through  retraining  and  mobility  assistance. 
The  public  assistance  funds  could  permit  re- 
vision of  benefit  standards  and  extended 
coverage,  or  the  adoption  of  a  modest  new 
program  of  income  aid  with  objective  stand- 
ards. The  added  expenditure  could  fill  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  current  poverty  in- 
come gap.  Expansion  of  the  WIN  program 
would  provide  more  Job  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  welfare  recipients.  The  social  se- 
curity expenditure  could  provide  a  higher 
minimum  benefit  for  those  dependent  on  so- 
cial Insurance  benefits  as  the  main  source  of 
Income,  and  liberalization  of  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  disability  Insurance,  as  well  as 
some  general  Improvement  in  benefit  levels. 
Veterans.  The  higher  priority  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Com- 
mission In  March  1968  could  be  instituted 
with  these  funds. 

Economic,  area,  and  other  special  devel- 
opment programs.  The  entrepreneurial  as- 
sistance program  could  help  minority 
groups — so-called  "black  capitalism."  Area 
redevelopment  programs  would  assist  growth 
centers  in  less  populated  areas,  while  rural 
redevelopment  programs  v.ould  concentrate 
on  small  communities,  providing  community 
facility  development,  special  housing,  nnd 
family  farm  assistance. 

Crime,  delinquency,  and  riots.  Federnl  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  could  be 
provided  to  help  prevent  violence  and  riots 
and  permit  a  higher  degree  of  Federal  readi- 
ness to  cope  with  such  emergencies.  The  safe 
streets  program  funds  would  be  used  to  work 
towards  the  objectives  of  the  National  Crime 
Conunlssion  virlth  respect  to  strengthening 
the  police  and  courts.  Rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders and  delinquents  would  be  pursued 
by  intensive  retraining  and  other  services. 

Quality  of  environment.  Federal  funds  for 
pollution  abatement  may  be  required  to  en- 
force standards,  investigate  claims,  or  abate 
pollution  caused  by  government  or  not 
readily  attributable  to  particular  private  in- 
dividuals. Assistance  in  expanding  the  Na- 
tion's water  supply  system  would  provide 
a  small  fraction  of  the  $2.5  bllUon  annual  re- 
quirement over  the  next  10  years.  Provision 
of  more  recreational  areas  near  population 
centers  would  be  made  possible. 

Natural  resource  development  and  utiliza- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs  relating  to  land,  mineral,  energy, 
forest,  recreational,  and  other  fields  have 
large  backlogs  of  useful  projects,  many  al- 
ready planned  and  authorized  but  held  back 
for  budgetary  reasons. 

Urban  development.  Metropolitan  devel- 
opment assistance  would  support  improved 
planning  and  coordinated  advance  land  ac- 
quisition. Each  of  the  programs  emphasizes 
these  requirements,  whether  In  new  com- 
munities, suburbs,  or  older  central  cities.  The 
allowances  represent  only  a  fractional  con- 
tribution to  the  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment of  the  cities. 

Transportation.  Such  expanded  invest- 
ments In  the  Improvement  of  the  principal 
elements  of  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem would  serve  the  objectives  of  economic 
development,  safety,  and  national  defense. 
Science  and  space  exploration.  The  allow- 
ances would  permit  the  science  and  space 
agtnlces  to  fund  some  of  the  research  oppor- 
tunities not  covered  In  the  stringent  budgets 
of  recent  years. 

Foreign  economic  aid.  This  additional 
amount  would  help  to  meet  growth  targets 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  as  well  as  to  cover  other  aid  re- 
quirements. Even  this  Increase  would  leave 
our  foreign  assistance  program  below  levels 
of  a  few  years  back. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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An  alternative  major  program  Initiative 
would  provide  guaranteed  employment  op- 
portunities for  persons  willing  and  able  to 
work  but  unable  to  find  Jobs.  Depending  on 
eligibility  criteria  and  the  techniques  of  Im- 
plementation, such  a  program  might  cost  $2 
to  $10  billion  a  year. 

Another  area  of  mounting  public  concern 
Is  the  financial  pressure  on  State  and  local 
governments.  As  a  means  of  reducing  the 
relative  Importance  of  the  more  onerous  State 
and  local  taxes,  the  Federal  Government 
might  adopt  some  general  scheme  of  revenue 
sharing — such  as  a  return  of  some  personal 
tax  revenues  to  the  States  (or  localities)  or  a 
Federal  tax  credit  for  State  income  taxes. 
Some  suggested  plans  would  cost  $5  to  $10 
billion  a  year.  A  specific  but  more  limited 
proposal  along  these  lines  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  trust  fund  to  finance  a  gen- 
eralized Model  Cities  program. 

Another  major  proposal  that  has  much 
support  Is  the  establishment  of  an  Urban 
Development  Bank,  which  would  raise  Its 
funds  in  the  private  capital  market.  This  in- 
stitution would  lend  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments at  reduced  cost,  thereby  relieving 
the  pressure  on  the  market  for  tax-exempt 
securltiee.  It  would  place  only  a  minimal  bur- 
den on  the  Federal  budget  since  the  Interest 
subsidies  would  be  offset,  at  least  In  part,  by 
Increased  Treasury  receipts  from  reduced  use 
of  the  tax  exemption.  But  the  charge  against 
national  resources — and  therefore  against  the 
peace-and-growth  dividend — would  be  sub- 
stantial, depending  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  Bank  finances  projects  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  undertaken. 

There  have  also  been  proposals  for  replac- 
ing the  present  mlllUry  draft  with  a  more 
equitable  and  efficient  method  of  obtaining 
the  manpower  needed  for  national  defense. 
One  such  proposal,  which  might  cost  $6  to 
$10  billion  a  year,  would  be  the  adopttop»«f 
a  fully  volunteer  army.  Another  wouJ^i^Je  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Servi^rCorps,  in 
which  every  young  person  would  be  expected 
to  give  at  least  2  years  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion either  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
or  in  a  civilian  assignment  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  important  national 
problems. 

Conclusion 

The  problems  of  poverty,  human  resource 
development,  and  the  pressing  need  to  Im- 
prove our  physical  environment  will  Impose 
very  heavy  demands  on  the  Federal  budget 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  end  of  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam,  together  with  Increased  tax  rev- 
enues resulting  from  economic  growth,  will 
make  a  sizable  volume  of  real  resources  avail- 
able to  deal  with  these  problems.  But,  for 
years  and  years  ahead,  the  peace-and-growth 
dividend  Is  dwarfed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
needs.  Difficult  choices  must  be  made — 
choices  between  Increased  expenditures  and 
tax  reductions,  between  defense  spending  and 
nondefense  programs,  and  among  competing 
civilian  programs.  The  above  calculations 
allow  for  tax  reduction  from  present  rate 
levels  through  the  expiration  of  the  10  per- 
cent surcharge  and  certain  excise  taxes. 
These  ftmds  would  permit  the  private  sector 
to  engage  In  extra  private  consumption  or 
Investment  above  the  normal  growth  of 
private  demand.  But  In  view  of  the  vast  and 
urgent  needs  for  services  that  can  best  be 
supplied  through  the  public  sector,  we  would 
not  recommend  further  large-scale  Federal 
tax  reductions  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  Vietnam  hostilities. 

POLICIES    TO    ASSIST    PARTICULAE    COMMXTNTTTES 
AND  INOrVTOTJALS 

Demobilization  will  require  some  shifts  In 
employment  jjattems — from  the  Armed 
Forces  to  civilian  Jobs,  from  defense  Indus- 
tries to  those  producing  civilian  goods  and 
services,  and  from  one  community  or  area  to 
another.  Shifts  in  the  composition  of  activity 
will  not  be  new  or  unusual.  They  are  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  the  highly  mobile  and  dy- 
namic UJS.  economy.  As  technology  and  the 


pattern  of  demand  evolve,  the  free  choices  of 
businesses,  workers,  and  consumers  operate 
through  markets  to  shift  resources  among 
Industries  and  geographic  areas.  These  move- 
ments are  largely  self-adjusting  and  do  not 
usually  pose  major  problems  either  to  work- 
ers or  communities.  When  support  is  needed, 
various  Federal  agencies  stand  ready  to  assist 
through  community  development  activities. 
Job  information  and  manpower  training. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  dealing 
since  1961  with  the  specific  economic  Impact 
associated  with  closings  of  defense  Installa- 
tions and  other  major  changes  in  military 
outlays. 

The  experience  of  these  activities  provides 
a  guide  for  policies  to  assist  In  the  adjust- 
ment problems  of  those  communities  and  In- 
dividuals likely  to  be  severely  affected  by 
demobilization.  Measures  to  assist  in  specific 
adjustments  can  complement  fiscal-monetary 
policy  In  producing  a  smooth,  non-lnfla- 
tlonary  transition. 

The  magnitude  of  the  readjustment 
Under  the  particularly  rapid  demobiliza- 
tion scenario  assvuned  above,  an  estimated 
600,000  persons  would  be  added  to  the  pri- 
vate labor  force  during  the  six  quarters  fol- 
lowing the  truce.  In  addition,  as  many  as 
750,000  civilian  employees  could  be  required 
to  shift  Jobs  as  defense  purchases  from  pri- 
vate businesses  decline.  Altogether,  an  addi- 
tional 1.3  million  workers  may  seek  new 
civilian  employment  over  a  period  of  six 
quarters — an  average  of  about  75,000  Job 
shifts  a  month  over  and  above  those  normal- 
ly taking  place.  The  shifts  would  be  un- 
evenly spaced  during  the  period  and  might 
exceed  100,000  in  some  months. 

This  Is  a  significant — but  not  enormovis — 
addition  to  the  normal  amount  of  Job  shift- 
ing. To  provide  perspective,  in  1966-67  the 
average  number  of  layoffs  per  month  in 
manufacturing  alone  was  about  250,000,  and 
voluntary  separations  averaged  about  470,000 
a  month,  while  manufacturing  workers  were 
hired  at  an  average  monthly  rate  of  730,000 
in  1966  and  640,000  In  1967.  While  no  com- 
parable data  exist  for  nonmanufacturlng 
sectors,  layoffs  and  hlrings  for  the  total  econ- 
omy must  be  far  larger. 

The  figures  indicate  the  dynamism  and  the 
normal  adaptations  of  the  labor  market. 
While  specific  problems  of  dislocation  in  cer- 
tain areas  will  occur,  the  figures  do  indicate 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  demobilization 
problem  should  be  manageable  If  fiscal-mon- 
etary policies  ensure  that  overall  demand  re- 
mains strong. 

Particular  measures  to  facilitate  the  struc- 
tural transitions  of  demobilization  should 
Include  community  redevelopment  assist- 
ance, homeowner  assistance,  and,  most  Im- 
portantly, the  strengthening  of  Job  place- 
ment and  Job  training.  Efficient  planning 
and  implementation  of  these  measures  will 
require  the  establishment  of  a  coordinating 
committee. 

Readjustment  operations  committee 
A  Readjustment  Operations  Committee 
should  be  established  in  the  near  future  to 
assume  responsibility  for  detailed  planning 
of  Federal  readjustment  assistance  and  to 
work  closely  with  State  and  local  authorities. 
The  Comniittee  should  Include  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense.  Commerce,  and  Labor;  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers: and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness. 

Prior  to  demobilization,  the  Committee 
should  be  responsible  for: 

1.  Planning  for  demobilization,  Including 
frequent  updating  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures required  for  adjustment  assistance, 

2.  Undertaking  and  supporting  research  on 
characteristics  of  individual  communities 
likely  to  require  special  readjustment  assist- 
ance and  In  particular  developing  a  system  of 
"early  warning," 


3.  Providing  technical  advice  and  Informa- 
tion for  State  and  local  government  demobil- 
ization planning  authorities,  and 

4.  Coordinating  an  Inventory  by  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  Commerce,  and  Labor 
of  the  skills  and  training  of  defense  Industry 
workers  and  armed  services  personnel,  and  of 
the  skill  requirements  of  potential  sources  of 
employment  In  defense-dependent  areas. 

During  the  demobilization  period,  the  Re- 
adjustment Operations  Committee  should  be 
responsible  for:  (1)  Coordinating  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  to  communities  and  Indi- 
viduals with  severe  readjustment  problems, 

(2)  Identifying  areas  experiencing,  or  likely 
to  experience,  high  unemployment  during 
demobilization,  through  advance  notification 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  impending 
contract  cancellations  and  military  base  clos- 
ings, and  through  a  careful  monitoring  of 
economic  developments  in  key  areas  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  and 

(3)  Determining,  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments,  the  appropriate  size 
and  mix  of  Federal  assistance  programs,  and 
recommending  specific  programs  and  budget 
allocations  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
severely  disrupted  areas. 

Funding  readjustment  programs 
The  activities  to  assist  a  smooth  transi- 
tion will  rely  mainly  on  existing  programs 
designed  to  aid  communities  faced  with 
structural  adjustments  or  to  help  workers 
gain  new  skills.  How  much  these  programs 
must  be  expanded  will  depend  upon  many 
factors  which  cannot  be  estimated  precisely, 
but  the  approximate  Initial  size  of  the  pro- 
grams is  shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  A.-ESTIMATED  IST-YEAR  COST  OF  READJUSTMENT 
PROGRAMS 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Estimated  1st- 
year  cost 


Program 


Low 


High 


Total  cost 1?2 

EDA  community  development  assistance .  20 

SBA  loans 5 

HUD  homeowner  emergency  loans 1 

MDTA  training 53 

Employment  service ' 

Relocation  assistance * 

Veterans  assistance 30 


288 

50 

10 

3 

140 
20 
15 
50 


Note.— Abbreviations  used  in  this  table  represent  the  follow- 
ing' EDA  (Economic  Development  Administiation),  SBA  (Small 
Business  Administration),  HUD  (Department  of  Housmg  and 
Urban  Development),  and  MDTA  (Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act). 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Once  hostilities  cease  or  prospects  for  de- 
mobilization appear,  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  readjustment  purposes  should 
be  sought  promptly.  All  expenditures  from 
special  appropriations  should  be  coordinated 
by  the  Readjustment  Opreatlons  Committee. 
When  demobilization  plans  are  definitely 
known,  more  exact  program  expenditures 
should  be  determined  by  the  Readjustment 
Operations  Committee.  Initial  appropriations 
should  be  at  the  low  end  of  the  estimated 
range  with  the  understanding  that  addi- 
tional funds  may  be  needed.  These  program 
supplements  should  be  reserved  for  uses  di- 
rectly related  to  the  post- Vietnam  transition. 
In  addition,  funds  should  be  requested  to 
provide  returning  servicemen  with  veterans 
benefits  under  existing  programs  and  to  assUt 
State  unemployment  insurance  programs  In 
cases  of  high  localized  unemployment. 

Even  before  demobilization.  Important  per- 
manent Improvements  should  be  made  In 
some  existing  institutions  to  make  them 
more  effective  both  In  the  transition  to  peace 
and  in  the  long  run.  The  Unemployment  In- 
surance program  should  be  strengthened  by 
increasing  coverage,  raising  benefits,  length- 
ening the  possible  dviratlon  of  payments,  and 
improving  the  financial  base  of  the  system. 
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And  mlnlmtim  standarda  of  ▼eating  of  prl* 
▼at«  p«nalon  plans  should  b«  eatabllahed,  so 
tbat  aa  the  economy  shlfta  to  a  peacetime 
footing,  workers  can  cbanga  Joba  without 
loalng  tbelr  baneflta. 

AtHsting  defente-dependmt  areas 

One  major  measure  to  be  coordinated  by 
the  Readjuatment  Operatlona  Committee  la 
Federal  aaalatance  for  communities  that  will 
exparlence  a  major  decline  In  employment 
opportunlUea  due  to  the  cloalng  or  curtail- 
ment of  a  defense  tilant  or  military  base.  The 
possible  scope  of  this  taak  U  suggested  by 
the  growth  In  defense  employment  during 
tbe  bxUldup  for  Vietnam.  From  196S  to  19«7, 
38  local  areas  experienced  Increases  in  de- 
fense employment  exceeding  5  (>«rcent  of 
their  total  work  force  A  few  of  these  localltlea 
are  moderately  large  metropolitan  areas,  but 
some  are  predominantly  rural  counties  with 
no  urban  center  exceeding  13.000  population: 
these  rural  areas  may  be  especially  vulner- 
able to  defense  cutbacks  during  demobilisa- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  can  assist  se- 
verely affected  communltlea  with  redevelop- 
ment potential  to  reorient  their  economies 
through  ivt^rama  of  tbe  Economic  Develop- 
ment AdnUSlatratlon  and  the  Small  Bualneas 
Administration.  Initial-year  funds  required 
for  these  specific  purposes  might  range  from 
$20  to  MO  million  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  from  $5  to  $10 
million  for  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
Mon. 

These  agencies  would  help  defense-depend- 
ent communities  modernize  public  facilities, 
develop  industrial  sltea.  convert  defense  In- 
stallatlona  to  other  uses,  and  otherwise  make 
themselves  attractive  to  new  Industry. 
Aisisting  disTplaced  tndivUiiuila 

While  most  of  the  Individuals  who  lose 
defenae  Jobs  or  who  are  released  from  mili- 
tary service  will  be  readily  employable,  some 
win  not  poasess  the  required  skills,  while 
others  will  be  geo<?raphlcally  Isolated  from 
Job  opportunities.  Federal  programs  should 
be  undertaken  to  ease  the  Impact  of  de- 
mobilization upon  the  moat  seriously  affected 
Individuals. 

Strengthening  the  Federal  Empl03rment 
Service 

Demobilization  will  greatly  enlarge  de- 
mands on  the  resourcea  of  the  Pederal-State 
Employment  Service.  Prior  to  demobilization, 
plans  should  be  made  for  expanding  the 
staff  of  the  Employment  Services  offices :  to 
ensure  their  capacity  for  handling  veterans 
and  lald-off  defense  workers,  to  Improve  the 
flow  of  Information  about  Job  opportvmltlea 
outside  the  local  labor  market,  and  to  sta- 
tion staff  temporarily  at  locations  convenient 
to  military  personnel  about  to  be  discharged. 
The  employment  Service  may  require  $7  to 
$20  million  In  the  flrat  year  to  provide  these 
activities. 

Expanding  Manpower  Training 

Some  Individuals  dislocated  from  defenae 
employment  will  need  retraining.  The  pre- 
liminary estimate  Is  that  $53  million  will  be 
needed  to  prepare  about  26.000  servicemen 
for  civilian  employment  through  Project 
Transition  and  to  train  about  20.000  en- 
rollees  In  other  MDTA  programs.  Further  ap- 
propriations of  up  to  $140  million  may  be 
required  for  the  two  programa. 

Providing  Relocation  Asslatance 

A  relocation  assistance  fund  should  be  ea- 
tabllahed to  help  low-and  middle-Income 
workers  move  out  of  defense-dependent  com- 
munities with  Inadequate  reemployment 
opportunities.  The  programs  should  be  ad- 
mliUatered  by  tbe  Department  of  Labor, 
which  should  develop  general  policy  on  relo- 
cation aasiatance — Including  eligibility  cri- 
teria— In  cooperation  with  the  Readjustment 
Operatlona  Committee.  The  program  should 
provide  fxill  grant  assistance  for  workera  tak- 
ing low-Income  Joba,  and  a  mix  of  loana  and 


grants   for    thoae   obtaining   higher   paying 
Joba. 

Relocation  assistance  ahould  be  available 
only  to  Individuals  directly  affected  by  cut- 
becks  In  specified  defense-dependent  com- 
munities. Tbe  number  asslated  could  range 
between  10,000  and  30.000  families,  requiring 
expenditures  between  $4  and  $15  million. 

Funding  Veterans  Assistance 
Current  programs  available  to  veterans  are 
generally  adequate  to  cover  the  needs  of  re- 
turning servicemen:  however,  the  accelerated 
separattona  associated  with  demobilization 
will  require  additional  approprlationa  for 
these  programs — especially  employment  con- 
sultation services  and  the  educational  as- 
sistance program.  Adequate  financing  of  vet- 
erans programs  may  cost  $30  to  $50  million 
a  year  dvirlng  demobilization. 

Providing  Homeowner  Aaalstance 
The  Federal  Oovemment  should  under- 
take to  prevent  a  widespread  loas  of  homes 
in  areas  suffering  temporary  unemployment 
during  demobilization.  The  Department  of 
Houaing  and  Urban  Development  should  es- 
tabllah  a  program  to  encourage  private  lend- 
ers to  declare  moratorla  on  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  homes  owned  and  occupied  by 
Individuals  dislocated  by  a  defense  cutback. 
When  an  eztenalon  of  mortgage  payments 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  be 
authorized  to  lend  the  homeowner  funds  at 
a  reasonable  Interest  rate  to  cover  mortgage 
pasrments.  Expenditures  of  about  $2  million 
ahould  be  ample  for  this  program. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BTNOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROCEDURE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  F^GHAN)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill — H.R.  1776 — to  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  in 
order  to  fill  a  long-neglected  void  and 
greatly  to  Improve  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess of  Oovernment  agencies. 

Fundamental  to  wise  administrative 
rulemaking  is  the  provision  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  participation  therein  of 
persons  whose  interests  may  be  affected. 

This  was  recognized  as  a  basic  precept 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  from 
the  very  inception  of  that  seminal,  vital 
legislation.  Accordingly  that  act  provides, 
in  section  553,  that  Government  agencies 
must  give  public  notice  of  a  proposed  rule 
and  afford  an  opportunity  to  interested 
persons  to  participate  in  the  rulemaking 
process  by  submitting  information  and 
argument  concerning  the  proposed  rule. 
Such  persons  also  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  petition  for  the  adoption,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  rules. 

Pursuant  to  that  provision  organized 
consumers,  and  business,  commercial, 
and  professional  interests  of  our  Nation 
have  been  able  aggressively  to  participate 
In  rulemaking.  Through  their  own  staffs 


or  through  attorneys  or  lobbjrlsts  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  they  are  able  sys- 
tematically to  scan  the  Federal  Register 
for  notices  of  proposed  rules  that  may 
affect  their  interests  and  to  present  to 
Oovemment  agencies  information  and 
argument  essential  to  wise  government. 
The  opportunity  thus  afforded  these 
great  interests  is  our  most  effective  pro- 
tection against  arbitrary  dictatorship  by 
uninformed  administrative  agencies  In 
our  Increasingly  complex  Government. 

Yet,  much  rulemaking  of  our  Federal 
departments,  officials,  and  agencies  has 
a  direct  Impact  on  persons — notably  the 
indigent — who  are  quite  unable  to  main- 
tain staffs  or  to  retain  lawyers  or  lobby- 
ists to  protect  their  interests. 

For  those  masses  there  is  no  voice  in 
the  rulemaking  process.  For  such  rule- 
making the  basic  precept  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  has  never  been 
carried  out. 

That  is  the  void  that  must  be  filled. 

For  those  voiceless  masses — the  poor, 
the  deprived,  the  underprivileged — a 
voice  must  be  provided.  Until  that  is 
done,  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
is  but  an  imperfect  guarantee  of  liberty. 
It  protects  only  the  strong. 

There  are  numerous  agencies  whose 
actions  directly  affect  the  rights  of  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  our  society. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  promulgates  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  Regulations  are 
mjnriad  in  this  area  and  of  critical  inter- 
est to  the  poor.  Included  in  the  public 
assistance  programs  are  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  old  age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  and  aid  to  the  blind.  There 
have  been  several  recent  examples  of  the 
Department  issuing  rules  which  vitally 
affect  the  indigent.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment has  Issued  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  declaration  forms 
during  the  application  process  for  pub- 
lic assistance,  pertaining  to  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  at  hearings  including  the 
suspension  or  termination  of  grants  or 
the  denial  of  an  application,  and  per- 
taining to  the  provision  of  continued 
assistance  during  such  time  as  a  hearing 
before  the  State  agency  is  pending.  Last 
summer.  HEW  adopted  a  regulation  pro- 
hibiting all  States  from  including  in 
their  State  plans  certain  types  of  "man- 
in-the-house"  rules.  This  regulation  was 
the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  King  against  Smith.  Further,  HEW 
has  issued  many  regulations  under  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  particularly  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pulsory work  program  for  public  assist- 
ance recipients  which  was  prescribed  by 
Congress  for  mothers  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

Moreover,  HEW  is  charged  with  the 
re.sponsibility  of  promulgating  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  social  security  program,  the  medicare 
program,  and  the  medicaid  program.  Fi- 
nally, HEW  produces  school  desegrega- 
tion guidelines  and  rules  for  the  admin- 
istration of  educational  programs  in  spe- 
cial impact  areas  where  the  schools  are 
in  whole  or  in  substantial  part  federally 
funded. 
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All  of  these  programs  are  of  critical 
interest  to  the  poor;  yet  there  is  no  one 
who  is  able  to  spend  adequate  time  scru- 
tinizing the  numerous  regulations  which 
have  been  promulgated  with  respect  to 
such  programs. 

Congress  established  a  compulsory 
work-referral  program  for  categorical 
assistance  recipients  in  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  preparing  an  elaborate  set  of 
regulations  dealing  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  compulsory  program.  A 
number  of  issues  critical  to  poor  people 
are  involved  in  these  regulations.  There 
are  questions  such  as  to  wliat  extent  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  prescribe  suit- 
able standards  for  the  types  of  Jobs  to 
which  individuals  are  referred,  to  what 
extent  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
establish  satisfactory  standards  for 
hearings  to  determine  whether  a  recip- 
ient has  refused  to  accept  employment 
for  good  cause,  and  to  what  extent  the 
Department  will  establish  satisfactory 
standards  for  the  definition  of  good 
cause — refusal  to  accept  a  job.  An  advo- 
cate for  the  poor  should  be  involved 
deeply  in  thf  regulations  that  have  al- 
ready been  suggested  in  draft  form. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  responsi- 
ble for  adopting  guidelines  for  the  en- 
forcement and  coverage  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act,  including  compliance 
with  Federal  minimum  wage  require- 
ments and  overtime  requirements.  Labor 
also  is  responsible  for  adopting  policies 
with  respect  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment auid  Training  Act  programs  which 
have  been  f imded  In  virtually  every  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  training  of  the 
chronically  unemployed. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation proposed  regulations  relating 
to  affording  hearings  to  communities  af- 
fected by  design  and  location  of  feder- 
ally-financed highways.  These  regula- 
tions providing  hearings  to  individuals 
and  groups  affected  by  Federal  highway 
construction,  have  been  opposed  by 
States,  construction  Interests,  and  cer- 
tain planners.  Few  spoke  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor  at  the  hearings  on  the 
proposed  regulations  held  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  However, 
the  neighborhood  legal  services  program 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  made  an  attempt 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  poor,  even 
though  they  actually  lacked  the  needed 
time  and  manpower  to  fully  analyze  the 
proposed  regulations.  They  did  prepare 
an  exceedingly  impressive  letter  to  Low- 
ell Bridwell,  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation concerning  the  regulations.  A  rep- 
resentative of  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices also  testified  at  the  hearings  on  the 
regulations.  I  consider  this  an  excellent 
example  of  the  high  quality  effort  on  the 
part  of  legal  aid  that  commonly  could  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  HR. 
1776.  Unfortunately,  the  limited  budget 
and  exceedingly  busy  workload  do  not 
permit  participation  in  rulemaking  on  a 
regular  basis. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  administers  several  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  poor.  HUD  estab- 
lishes model  cities  standards,  Federal 
Housing  Act  Interpretations  and  rulings 


with  regard  to  federally  funded  public 
housing  across  the  coimtry,  and  stand- 
ards for  designation  of  urban  renewal 
aretis,  including  policies  relating  to  dis- 
placement of  the  poor  from  urban  re- 
newal areas.  HUD  is  charged  with  ad- 
ministering section  221(d)(3)  and  rent 
supplement  housing  programs.  These 
programs  are  designed  to  increase  the 
supply  of  low-income  housing  which  are 
purchased  through  federally  insured 
mortgages  of  Ijelow  market  rate  interest 
or  to  subsidize  individuals  who  would  be 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  rent.  They  have  allegedly 
been  stymied  in  their  implementation  by 
purportedly  unrealistic  criteria  imposed 
by  HUD  as  to  "financial  responsibility."  - 
Of  a  similar  nature.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration practices  and  regulations 
relating  to  loans  to  small  businesses  in 
marginal  or  ghetto  communities  could 
be  analyzed  by  an  advocate  for  the  poor. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
mulgates regulations  pertaining  to  the 
food  stamp  programs,  and  school  limch 
progi-ams.  Their  rules  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism  by  advocates  of  the  poor 
who  allege  that  certain  indexes  for  the 
price  of  food  stamps  in  many  rural  areas 
seem  unrelated  to  the  family's  average 
expenditures  for  food.  Thus,  the  poor 
contend  that  many  families  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program  be- 
cause the  price  of  food  stamps  is  too 
high  and  exceeds  what  they  would  nor- 
mally spend  for  food.  Recent  liberaliza- 
tions of  the  rules  have  t>een  made  but 
it  is  necessary  for  a  poor  people's  advo- 
cate to  amass  considerable  empirical 
evidence  to  persuade  the  Department 
that  its  standards  are  still  too  rigid. 
Barely  explored  have  been  Department 
of  Agriculture  policies  which  affect 
sharecroppers  and  small  farmers  in  the 
South.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Agri- 
culture stabilization  boards  which  at  the 
local  level  perform  Federal  regulatory 
functions  relating  to  the  purchase  of  sur- 
plus commodities  in  Southern  States  are 
dominated  by  planter  interests  or  by  ofiS- 
cials  sympathetic  to  such  interests.  The 
plight  of  the  impoverished  small  farmer 
in  the  South  and  his  relation  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  policy  concern- 
ing low  interest  loans  to  farmers'  coop- 
eratives and  crop  acreage  limitations  has 
barely  been  broadened. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
formulates  regulations  relating  to  the 
eligibility  for  OEO  funded  programs  and 
activities  of  community  action  program 
employees.  OEO  recently,  for  example, 
extended  coverage  of  the  Hatch  Act  to 
community  action  program  employees. 
OEO  has  made  significant  changes  with 
regard  to  the  eligibility  of  program  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  engages 
in  rulemaking  which  affects  the  Ameri- 
can Indian — a  group  falling  primarily 
wltliin  the  range  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
charged  with  a  number  of  functions  in- 
volving the  poor.  For  instance,  it  is 
charged  with  developing  flexible  Job  de- 
scriptions in  the  civil  service  grades  1, 
2,  and  3.  so  that  high  school  dropouts 
and  other  long-term  or  chronic  im- 
employed  might  be  able  to  perform  use- 
ful tasks. 


This  list  Is  not  all  Inclusive,  but  it 
serves  to  show  the  variety  of  areas  In 
which  rules  and  decisions  are  commonly 
made  by  administrative  agencies  without 
participation  of  the  poor — rules  and  de- 
cisions which  directly  affect  their  lives. 
I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  in- 
digent be  given  a  voice  in  protecting  their 
interest. 

Accordingly  the  bill  I  have  introduced, 
H.R.  1776,  would  amend  the  nilemaking 
section  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  by  directing  the  Attorney  General  to 
enter  into  contracts  with,  or  to  make 
grants  subject  to  appropriate  conditions 
to,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association — or  such  similar  fc)odies  as  he 
may  find  appropriate  from  time  to  time — 
whereby  such  an  organization  with  Fed- 
eral funding  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
staff  and  facilities,  may  participate  in 
rulemaking  on  behalf  of  the  poor  in  a 
way  approximating  the  participation  en- 
joyed by  the  great  business  and  other 
organized  interests  of  our  society.  Those 
interests,  through  their  trade  associa- 
tions, their  Washington  offices,  and 
otherwise,  are,  in  very  truth,  a  part  of 
Government.  And  so  they  should  lie  in  a 
democracy.  The  time  has  come  to  assure 
that  the  poor  man  also  becomes  a  part 
of  Government. 

In  selecting  the  NLADA  for  special 
mention  in  my  bill  without  excluding  the 
possibility  that  the  Attorney  General 
might  select  other  bodies  also  to  supple- 
ment the  NLADA's  efforts— I  have  been 
mindful  of  the  established  position  of 
that  organization  in  our  national  life. 
For  a  half  century  it  has  been  diligent 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  poor.  In 
the  face,  often,  of  great  adversity  it  has 
remained  true  to  its  mission.  The  NLADA 
includes  virtually  all  legal  aid  groups, 
which  are  traditionally  controlled  on  a 
local  level  by  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  attorneys  who  are  members  of 
the  local  bar  assocfation  and  of  local  law 
firms.  The  NLADA's  close  ties  with  na- 
tional organizations  of  the  bar  and  Its 
cordial  support  from  many  segments  of 
our  people  give  assurance  that  it  can  be 
depended  on  to  assiune  this  additional 
role  with  the  distinction  and  the  vigor 
that  have  characterized  so  notably  its 
great  service  to  the  poor  of  our  Nation 
for  many  decades  in  the  past. 

I  have  considered,  before  Introducing 
this  bill,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
depend  upon  private  contributions  to 
provide  the  requisite  funds  to  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. But  that  simply  Is  not  feasible. 
Commendably,  private  contributions 
from  the  bar  and  from  coiporate  busi- 
ness pay  for  the  present  activities  of  the 
NLADA  in  its  great  legal  aid  work 
throughout  the  Nation.  But  increasingly 
the  demands  for  legal  aid  strain  Its  re- 
sources. Never  could  It  secure  the  mesms, 
save  from  government  itself,  to  carry  out 
the  vital  function  that  it  would  have  to 
serve  in  order  to  fill  the  void  In  our  rule- 
making process. 

I  have  considered  also  the  possibility 
that  the  void  might  be  filled  by  some 
Government  office.  But  no  Government 
agency  can  provide  the  aggressive  advo- 
cacy that  is  needed.  What  is  needed  are 
the  initiative  and  the  independence  of  a 
private  l>ody,  dedicated  solely  to  the  In- 
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terestA  of  the  poor.  No  Ocvernment  bu- 
reau can  do  the  Job  as  efficiently  and 
with  the  freedom  that  la  ewentlal  to 
courageous,  persistent,  singlemlnded  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

As  a  full-time  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  an  agency  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  captive  of  the  bureaucracy,  out  of 
touch  with  the  poor,  docile,  and  ineffec- 
tive. 

Moreover,  a  basic  precept  of  the  Amer- 
ican legal  tradition  is  the  adversary  sys- 
tem. Certainly,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
one  branch  of  the  Federal  Establishment 
to  vehemently  assert  itself  against  an- 
other branch. 

The  poor  people  would  unquestionably 
lack  sufficient  confidence  in  a  representa- 
tive which  is  a  part  of  the  Government 
when  these  people  are  opposed  to  action 
by  that  very  Government.  The  validity  of 
this  statement  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  more  militant  segments  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  poor  have  traditionally  had  a 
basic  distriist  of  the  Government. 

PinaUy,  a  Government  agency  would 
lack  the-freedom  to  innovate  and  experi- 
ment. This  has  been  a  coiutant  problem 
with  new  programs. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  an  Independent  Federal 
agency  established  in  1964  to  develop  im- 
provements in  the  Federal  administrative 
process,  recently  has  recommended  that 
a  People's  Counsel  be  authorized  by 
statute  as  a  quasi -private  corporation 
modeled  after  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Such  an  organization  would  be  slightly 
less  objectionable  than  a  Government 
agency;  however,  the  preceding  criticism 
would  still  be  applicable. 

The  major  advantage  of  the  NLADA 
approach  is  its  natural  broad  base  for 
Information  gathering.  Legal  aid  socie- 
ties are  abtmdant  In  each  region  of  the 
country.  They  sure  members  of  the 
NLADA.  Attorneys,  social  workers,  and 
community  workers  employed  by  the 
various  leeal  aid  societies  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor  dally.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  these  individuals  to 
relay  the  Information  to  NLADA.  More- 
over, the  local  legal  aid  groups  could 
supply  the  central  office  with  additional 
Information  such  as  a  weakness  in  Fed- 
eral enforcement  policy  or  violation  of 
Federal  standards  In  a  local  jurisdiction. 
To  establish  a  vast  network  for  gather- 
ing the  information  requisite  for  ade- 
quately representing  the  poor,  a  Peoples' 
Counsel  Corporation  would  be  forced  to 
set  up  subsidiary  offices  throughout  the 
country  in  addition  to  a  central  office  in 
Washington.  NLADA  already  has  this 
network.  Moreover.  NLADA  member  or- 
ganlations  have  the  sUfls  with  expertise 
In  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

Legal  aid  societies  frequently  have  law 
reform  divisions.  Information  is  f unneled 
from  the  neighborhood  attorneys,  social 
workers,  and  community  workers  to  the 
law  reform  staff.  The  law  reform  sec- 
tion eventually  makes  recommendations 
to  cities,  State  legislatures,  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  chEUiges  they  deem  are  nec- 
essary in  the  law. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1776  would  merely 
result  In  the  enlargement  of  the  law  re- 
form fimction  presently  conducted  by 
the  various  legal  sild  groups  on  a  local 


level.  When  a  proposed  rule  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register,  for  insUnce, 
NLADA  would  elicit  Information  from 
member  legal  aid  programs.  They,  In 
turn,  would  contact  the  staff  attorneys 
and  other  staff  members  who  work  with 
the  poor  directly. 

It  is  also  logical  for  the  NLADA  to 
represent  the  poor  sliu:e,  on  a  local  level, 
generalized  knowledge  of  the  Interest  of 
the  poor  can  best  be  rfetermined  from  an 
evaluation  of  a  great  number  of  indi- 
vidual cases  and  problems.  This  Is  the  in- 
ductive method  of  Logic  which  is  com- 
monly recognized  by  science  as  the  most 
desirable  method  of  arriving  at  valid  gen- 
eral propositions.  The  member  organiza- 
tions of  NLADA  function  primarily  on  an 
ad  hoc  individual  problem  basis.  Through 
the  wide  exposure  of  member  groups 
in  every  poverty  area  of  the  country,  In 
conUct  with  local  poverty  groups  NLADA 
is  in  a  position  to  establish  a  general 
principle  concerning  the  interest  of  the 
poor. 

In  permitting  NLADA  to  represent  the 
poor,  one  need  not  even  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  would  be  closely  tied 
to  and  identified  with  the  problems  of 
the  poor.  NLADA  has  proven  Itself  to  be 
so  already.  Member  organizations  are 
well  respected.  The  typical  urban  legal 
services  program  has  contact  with  thou- 
sands of  prospective  clients  each  year. 
Local  poverty  area  residents  trust  and 
depend  on  legal  aid  societies.  Neighbor- 
hood offices  established  in  poverty  areas 
have  become  integral  parts  of  the  local 
community. 

For  these  many  reasons,  I  do  not  feel 
a  Government  or  a  quasi-private  orga- 
nization could  represent  the  poor  as  ade- 
quately as  the  NLADA.  NLADA  and  its 
member  organizations  already  have  the 
necessary  diversified  structure,  a  staff 
with  great  experience  and  expertise  in 
the  problems  of  the  poor,  the  confidence 
of  all  segments  of  local  communities,  a 
proven  ability  to  protect  the  poor,  and  a 
mechanism  for  gathering  appropriate 
information  reflecting  all  significant 
views.  Consequently.  I  must  conclude 
HM.  1776  is  the  desired  approach.  It 
would  Indeed  be  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence if  another  bureaucracy  were  estab- 
lished to  perform  this  vital  function. 

To  some  it  might  seem  that  my  pro- 
posal Is  novel,  even  revolutionary.  There 
are,  I  confess,  elements  in  it  of  the  revo- 
lutionary. It  Is  83  revolutionary  as  the 
spirit  of  "76. 

Our  Revolution  of  '76  was  the  product 
of  attempted  government  without  the 
participation  of  those  whose  interests 
were  affected.  It  was  an  ill-advised  King 
of  E^ngland  and  a  smug  Parliament  com- 
posed of  the  landed  gentry  and  the  rich 
merchants  of  Britain  who  sought  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  right  to  tax  the 
Colonies  without  affording  those  Colonies 
a  voice  In  the  decision.  Their  arrogance 
fired  revolution  from  the  yeomanry  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  planters  of 
South  Carolina.  And  our  Nation  wa< 
bom. 

May  the  fiery  spirit  of  '76  never  flag  in 
our  land.  And  may  we  who  govern  never 
be  guilty  of  the  blindness  of  those  In 
London  who  sought  to  Impose  big  broth- 
erism  in  the  Colonies. 


The  poor  people  came  to  Washington 
to  make  It  clear  that  that  spirit  still  in- 
spires. When  all  is  said,  the  essence 
of  the  poor  peoples'  campaign  has  been 
the  simple  assertion  that  they,  the  poor, 
will  be  heard  in  the  coimcils  of  govern- 
ment, lliey,  no  less  than  the  National 
Manufactiu-ers  Association,  will  play  a 
part  In  the  Government. 

And  they  have  the  right  to  be  heard. 

But  that  right  can  be  realized  only  If 
we  heed,  and  provide  the  means  and 
machinery  to  make  their  participation 
possible. 

It  was  want  of  means  and  machinery 
that  led  Sam  Adams  and  the  people  of 
Boston  to  take  to  the  streets  in  the  years 
before  1776  until  Revolution  came.  Sure- 
ly.  we  who  inherit  the  blessings  of  that 
Revolution,  have  the  wisdom  to  provide 
for  the  poor  man's  right  to  participate 
In  the  rulemaking  of  his  Government 
today.  Surely  we  have  the  wisdom,  lack- 
ing in  an  indifferent  British  King  and  a 
shortsighted  British  ParUament.  to  un- 
derstand that  there  Is  a  better  way  than 
to  compel  people  to  take  to  the  street.s 
to  voice  their  aspirations  for  a  better 
life. 

My  bin  would  provide  the  better  way. 


FIGURES  PROVE  CONGRESS  HAS 
BEEN  GENEROUS  WITH  TAX- 
PAYERS*   MONEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fash- 
ionable In  some  quarters  to  depict  Con- 
gressmen as  pinchpennles.  skinflints, 
misers,  scrooges,  and  tightwads,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  we  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate for  governmental  programs. 
Whenever  it  is  suggested  that  we  show  a 
bit  of  fiscal  restraint  and  display  a  little 
financial  responsibility,  the  cries  of  an- 
guish from  the  ranks  of  the  spenders 
would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
stoniest-hearted  nickel-nurser  in  all  the 
land. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  answer  the 
people  who  have  accused  us  of  being  par- 
simonious and  callous.  I  have  some  inter- 
esting statistics  that  I  am  going  to  insert 
In  the  Record  where  all  my  colleagues 
can  see  them.  These  figures  prove  that 
we  have  been  mighty  generous  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  budget 
that  President  Johnson  submitted  short- 
ly before  he  left  office  and  find  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  over  S5 
billion  annually  on  education  alone,  not 
counting  programs  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  operates  for  the  benefit 
of  former  servicemen. 

These  programs  cover  just  about  every 
conceivable  type  of  education— pre- 
klndergarten.  kindergarten,  elementary, 
secondary,  college  and  university,  and 
postgraduate.  They  include,  among  other 
things,  vocational  education,  bilingual 
education,  cooperative  education,  public 
service  education,  consumer  and  home- 
making  education,  adult  education,  and 
teacher  education. 

They  provide  funds  for  construction, 
remodeling,  maintenance  and  operation. 
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college  housing,  equipment,  libraries,  ad- 
ministration, planning,  evaluation,  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  testing,  statistical 
surveys,  scholarships  and  fellowships,  re- 
search, curriculum  development,  educa- 
tional    broadcasting     facilities,     films. 


teacher  recruitment,  and  interest  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  a  great 
deal  of  duplication  and  overlapping  can 
be  foimd  in  this  field.  If  we  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget  for  fiscal  1970,  we 


[In  thouunds] 


must  weed  out  such  duplication  and  over- 
lapping and  save  as  many  millions  as 
possible.  I  am  confident  that  substantial 
amounts  can  be  saved  without  depriving 
anyone  of  the  needed  education. 
The  tabulation  follows: 


D«p«rttn*nt  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Wallara: 
0t5e«  at  Education : 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Educationally  deprived  children $1.  IK,  873 

D ropout  prevention 

Bilingual  education 


Supplementary  educational  servicn 

Library  resources 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling.. 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  edu- 
cation  

Planning  and  evaluation 


182,810 
99,085 
24,460 
77.883 

29.457 


Jl. 123, 127 

5.000 

7,500 

1B4, 876 

50,000 

17.000 

78.740 

29.750 


Jl, 226, 000 
24,000 
10,000 
172,876 
42,000 
12,000 


29, 750 
9,250 


Total  obligaSons 1,600,568      1.475.993       1,525.876 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions. 

Colleges  oi  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts 

Undergraduate    instructional    equip- 
ment and  other  resources 

Institutional  sharing  ol  resources 

Improvement  ot  graduate  schools 

Construction : 

Public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes. 

Other  undergraduate  lacilitiet 

Graduate  lacilities 

Interest  subsidization 

State  administration  and  planning 

Administration 

Student  aid: 

Educational  oppoitunity  grants 

Direct  loans 

Insured  loans 

Work-study  programs 

Cooperative  education 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged 

students 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  tellowships 

Training  programs 

Public  service  education 

Planning  and  evaluation 


30,000 
11,950 
14,444 


70,502 

203,478 

33,000 


5,958 
4.321 

131,413 

181,772 

39,924 

133.750 


35,435 

86.275 
2,500 


School  assistance  in  federally  aflected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operation 

Construction 

Evaluation 


486,355 
15,660 


Total  obligations 502,105 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 234,082 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 14, 000 

Work  study 9,998 

Cooperative  education 

Innovation 

Curriculum  development 

Planning  and  evaluation 


Total  obligations 258.080 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Library  services 

Construction  ol  public  libraries 

College  library  resources 

Acquisition  and  cataloging  by  Library  of 

Congress 

Librarian  training 

University  community  services 

Adult  basic  education 

Educational  bicadcasting  facilities 


40,073 
26,997 
24.509 

5,478 

8,016 

9,755 

38,634 


Total  obligattons. 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States 

Training  programs 72,274 

Encouragement  oteducatk>nal  careers 


Total  obligations. 


72,275 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development. 

Major  demonstrations 

Dissemination. 

Training 

Construction 

Statistk:al  surveys 


73.565 


2.846 

6.164 

624 

314 


Total  obligations. 


30,000 
19, 191 
14. 500 


83,000 
133,464 

25, 577 
3,920 
7,000 
4,833 

133, 787 

193,400 

71.200 

146, 050 


33,800 

70.000 
6,900 


Total  obligations 984.742         976,622 


505,900 

74,051 

200 


580,151 


234.216 
14.000 


248,216 


40.709 
24.099 
25.000 

5,500 
8.250 
9,500 
45,000 
4,184 


153.462    162,242 


15.000 
80,000 


95.000 


74. 976 
1,000 
4.226 
6.750 

29,581 
500 


83.513         117.033 


35,000 
12,120 


750 
750 


43,000 
87,000 
20, 000 
10,670 
6,000 
5,100 

175,600 
161,900 
111,187 
154,000 
1,000 

45.000 

61.469 

10, 000 

3,000 

1.000 


944.546 


300,000 
15, 167 


315,167 


234,216 
15,000 


14,000 

13,000 

2.000 

1.000 


279.216 


40,709 

9,185 

25,000 

7,356 
8,250 
9,500 
50.000 
5.625 


155,625 


15.000 

89,500 

500 


105,000 


68,800 
5,250 
7,200 
6,750 
585 
2,000 


90,585 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


$29,250 

945 

30,250 

14.600 

4,750 


Total  obligations 

Teacher  Corps:  Operations  and  training, 
obligations 


total 


52, 160 
13,377 


Education   in   foreign   languages  and  world 
affairs: 

Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

Fulbiight-Hays  training  grants 

International  Education  Act 


15.307 
2.706 


Total  obligations. 


18.013 


Student  loan  insurance  fund: 

Operating  costs,  funded:  Loss  on  insured 
loans  

Capital  outlay,  funded:  Student  loans 
purchased  upon  default  by  student 
borrowers.  

Changi  in  selected  resources 


Total  obligations. 


13 


Civil  rights  education : 

Training  for  school  personnel  and  grants  to 

school  boards 

Technical  services  and  administration 


8,464 
1,404 


Total  obligations. 


9.868 


Higher  educational  facilities  loan  fund  pay- 
ment of  participation  sales  insufTiciencies: 
Commission    on    sales    of    participation 

certificates 

Interest  on  participation  certificates 

Interest  expense  to  Treasury 

Administrative  expenses 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

Higher  education  construction:  Loans  to 

higher  education  institutions 

Change  in  selected  resources 

Adjustment  in  selected  resources  (loan 

obligations) 


181 
7,281 


6 
39 

65,244 
81.187 

1,198 


Total  program  costs,  funded — obliga- 
tions (dollar  equivalent) -' 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts: 
Grants  to  States,  total  obligations 


174 
2,550 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Executive  direction  and  administration 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics.. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Adult,  vocational,  and  library  programs... 

Higher  education 

Research 

Education  of  handicapped 

Educational  personnel  development. 


9,787 
2.570 
6.526 
3,841 
4.767 
3,959 
1.273 
2.417 


Total  obligations. 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 

College  housing  loan  program  (Housing 
and  Urban  Development) 

Academic  financial  status  of  graduate 
students  (National  Science  Foundation).. 

Ryukyuan  projects  (Defense) 

School  shelter  advisory  services  (Defense). 

Civil  defense  adult  education  (Defense) — 

Survey  of  research  activities  (National 
Science  Foundation) 

i;ienomlnee  Indians  (Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration) 

Followthrough  program  (OfTiceot  Economic 
Opportunity) 

Educational  and  information  service  re- 
search (National  Science  Foundation) — 


79.795 
20.900 


15.165 
3,000 


18, 165 


1.656 
292 


1.948 


9,250 
1,547 


10.797 


48 
11,291 


5 
-2 

78.861 
-73,861 


Total  obligations  155,136  16,342 

Promotion  ot  Vocational  Education  Act,  Feb. 
23, 1917:  Grants  to  States,  total  obligations..  7,161 7.161 

Research  and  training  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program): 
I  nstitutional  development  grants  for  tram- 

ing.  research,  and  study 94  808 

Research  in  foreign  education 80  231 


1.039 
2,600 


10.200 
2,395 
6,434 
4,833 
7.545 
3.932 
2.094 
3,371 


1970 
estimate 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Continued 
Office  of  Education — Continued 
Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs $14,250 

Early  childhood  progiams 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 24,320 

Research  and  innovation         10,794 

Media  services  and  captioned  films 2,796 


$29,250 

3,000 

30,500 

18.350 

4.750 


15,000 
3,000 
2,000 


20.000 


12,730 


2.458 
1,200 


16,388 


11,900 
1,850 


13,750 


11.081 

645 

5 

-2 

77,963 
-77,963 


11,729 
7.161 


4,000 


4.000 
2,600 


11.251 
2.580 
6.949 
4,916 
7,686 
3,990 
2.342 
3,661 


35. 140 

40,804 

43, 375 

25 

26 

26 

25  .. 

33 

185 

165 
119  ... 

200 

4,137 
175 

3.000 

3,000 

150 

150 

150 

14,972  .. 

45  
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SpKial  hnlitulionj: 
HawMd  University: 

Salaries  and  eipenses: 
General  adminislralion 
Resident  instruction  and  dtptrtiiMii- 

tal  research . 

Or|inized  reseafth 

University  libraries 

Operation  and  maintenanc*  of  physi- 
cal plant 

Auxiliary  entarprisas 

Student  aid 

Construction : 

Site  plannini  and  developmatit 

Buildings 


2.  SSI 

14. 5M 
3.161 

m 

3,211 
3.133 
2,122 

638 


Total  obligations. 


30.622 


Nttjenal  Technical  institute  lor  the  Deaf; 
Salaries  and  eipenses: 

Operations 

Departmental  administratioa.... 

Construction : 

Planning,  land  acquisition,  and  sMi 

development    

Construction  at  buildings 


m 

45 


Total  obligations. 


«1 


Gallaudet  College: 

Sala  ies  and  eipenses: 

jeneral  administration  

Resident  instruction  and  dapartmantal 
research : 


900 


Ed- 


Total  obligations 

American  Printing  House  lor  the  Blind: 

ucational  materials,  total  obligations 

Departmental  management: 

Payments  to  the  Corporation  lor  Public  Broad* 

casting,  total  obligations 

Office  ol  the  General  Counsel,  salaries  and  ei- 
penses: Departmental  program  serviCM: 
Education,  total  obligations. 


22 
1,1S0 


240 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 

World  Conlerenc*  on  Cnses  in  EducatiM.. 
Library  services 


IM 


Total  obiigaiieits. 


134 


S300 


ISO 


3.082 

17.036 
4.000 

1.171 

2.6<5 
2.973 
2.19S 

337 
9.664 


45.153 


I.S20 
3S 


740 


2.298 


1.071 


433 
1.26$ 

5.000 

305 


7S 


1970 
estimate 


S300 


Oepwtaieirt  of  Health,  EducaUea.  and  Welfare— CMiti*iMd 
Advances  and  reimbunementa — Continued 

Neighborhood  youth  development: 

Public  Health  Service $30 

Social  RehabiiiMtion  Service 30. 

OIRceat  Economic  Opportunity 200  . 

Labor  290. 

Children's  television  woriishop: 

Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity SO 

Public  Health  Service IS  . 

Medical    care    training    (Public    HeaMi 

Service) 40 

Forest  technology  (Agriculture) S  . 

Water  and   wastewater  technotofy  (In- 
terior)   0  . 

Adolescent  environments  (Labor) 17  . 

Early  childhood  development  (Oflke  of 

Economic  Opportunity) 175  . 

Consultative     services     to     non- Federal 

agencies....  .     140 

Miscellaneous  services  to  other  agerKies: 

Agency  lor  International  Devetopment. 

Other 

Total  obligations 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service:  Assistance  to 
refugees  in  the  United  States:  Educalioa.  total 
oMiiations. 


150 


I.S20 
14 

1.93S 
13 

1,93S 
13 

22.241 

5,858 

5,774 

17.813 

19.090 

20.261 

3.188 

18.927 
4.000 
1.188 

2.892 
2,973 
2.198 

20 
29.870 


65.256 


3.170 
38 


1.109 
13.881 


18.198 


1.202 


Gallaudet  College 

1.417 

1.863 

2.130 

Kendall  School 

308 

110 

397 
143 

545 

Organised  research 

204 

Generalhbrary       

160 

194 

203 

Operation  ano  maintenance  of  physi- 

cal plant 

iOO 

800 

874 

Auuliary  services  and  noneducatioaai 

eipense. 

714 

800 

879 

Studentaid.. 

133 

133 

133 

867 

1.660 

838 

Total  obligations 

5.386 

7.079 

7.008 

Model  Secondarv  School  lor  the  Deaf: 
Salaries  and  eipenses: 

Administration  and  general  planning.. 

18 

88 

152 

Developmental  instructional  program. 

4 

245 

288 

Rental  of  laciltties                   

45 

Construction:  Planning,  site  devetopment 
buildings  and  facilities 

100 

971 

1.456 
1.329 

20.000 

315 


85 


1968  1969  1970 

actual        estimate         estimate 


Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

AppalKhian  regional  development  programs :  Voca- 
tional education  laciiities,  total  obligations 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  (immunity  action 
programs:  Headstart  and  Headstart  Follow 
through  total  obligations 

Peace  Corps,  School  partnership  program,  total 
obligations 


$11,879        $14,128  $25,000 

323,719        341.933  369,178 

321  432  432 


Philippine  education  program : 

School  building  construction  project 

Textbook  projection  project 

Cultural  development  lund  project 

Assistance  to  secondary  education  project. 
ProjKts  being  negotiated 


9.677 
2,564 
3.500 


Total  obligations 

Department  of  Defense  (civil): 

Department  ol  the  Army:  Ryukyu  Islands.  Army: 
Aid  to  the  Ryukyuan  economy:  Contribution  to 
the  government  of  the  Ryukvu  Islands  to  stimu- 
late a  higher  level  ot  teachers'  salaries,  total 
obligations 

The  Panama  Canal: 

Canal  Zone  Government: 
Operating  eipenses: 

Education 

Library 

Capital  outlay,  education: 

Improvements  and  replxamants  to 

educational  laciiities 

Improvements  to  military  elementary 
schools 


15.741 


1. 000 


11,595 

260 


721 


Total  obligations. 


12, 576 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Renewal  and  housing  assistance:  College  housing; 
college  housing  fund:  capital  outlay,  direct  loans: 
College  housing  loans,  college  service  iKilities. 
loans  for  housing  of  student  nurses  and  in- 
terns  

Changes  in  selected  resources 

Total  operating  costs,  funded 


310.480 

-96. 532 

112.564 


Total  obligations 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses,  college  hous- 
ing loans:  Payment  to  administrative  operations 
fund,  total  obligations 


Metropolitan  development: 

Fellowships  lor  city  planning  and  urban  studies: 
Fellowships  grants  (program  costs,  funded)... 
Change  in  selected  resources 

Total  obligations 

Department  ol  the  Interior:  Public  land  managafflent: 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Education  and  welfare  sarvicas:  Educational  as- 
sistance, laciiities,  and  services,  total  obliga- 
tions  

Advances  and  reimbursemenb: 

Basic  education  and  vocational  training 

Indian  education  lor  the  disadvantaged.... 

Indian  education,  library  service 

Indian  education,  supplementary  centers.. 
Indian  education,  education  lor  the  handi- 
capped  


89.559 

470  . 
8.907 
142  . 
28  . 

30 


Total  obligations. 


9.577 


Department  ol  State,  educational  exchange: 

Mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchange  activitiet: 

Exchange  ol  persons 

Special  educational  and  cultural  projects 

Aid  to  American-sponsored  schools  abroad 

Cultural  presentations ... 

Multilateral  organuations  activities 

Program  services ................... 

Administrative  expenses......... . 


29,742 

603 

2,053 

1.575 

406 


Total  obligations . 


Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West: 

Operating  eipenses 

Scholarships  and  grants 


6,154 
2,837 


8.991 


4.153 


12.753 
269 


636 


13.658 


250.000 

-40.000 

161.235 


98, 161 

iooo" 


9,000 


18,722 

682 

1,600 

1,200 


6.000 


14.064 
273 


397 
500 


15.234 


210.000 

-45. 000 

165.240 


326.512 
2,275 

371,235 
2,263 

330,240 
1,100 

438 

61  .. 

500 

550 
450 

499 

500 

1.000 

113.038 
'"'9,"666 


9.000 


22.600 
1.185 
2.000 
1,000 


6.804 

6.495 
2.282 

5,975 

2.500 

2,196 

43.683 

31.425 

35.400 

1.956 
3.264 

1.941 
3.319 

2.024 
3.319 

ToUl  obligations 5,220  5.260  5.343 

International  educational  eichange  activities  (spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program):  Exchange  of 
persons,  total  obligations 1.033 

Educational  eichange  permanent  appropriations: 
Educational  eichange  lund,  payments  by  Fin- 
land, World  War  I  debt,  total  obligations 363  377  377 
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1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Department  of  State,  educational  exchange — Continued 
Educational  exchange  trust  funds: 

U.S.  dollars  advanced  from  foreign  govern- 
ments   J204 

Contributions,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change   58 

Total  obligations 263 

Department  of  the  Treasury,   Bureau  of  Accounts: 
Grants  to  Eisenhower  College,  total  obligations 


}250 
60 


J250 
60 


310 
2,000 


310 
2.000 


National  Science  Foundation : 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Support  of  scientific  research:  ,,,„  ,,i  ,,m  inn 

Scientific  research  proiect  support J170.615  JI77,300 

Specialized  research  facilities  and  equip- 

ment                     - MMi  7.000 

National  sea  "grant  program.    5,000  6,000 

Computing  activities  in  education  and  research.  j'-?'?  il'SS 

Institutional  support  for  science ,!M«  i.i'i^ 

Science  education  support 124.833  llB.luu 

Advances  and  reimbursements:  Science  education 

program ^•^" '• ''^ 

Total  obligations 425.762  365,550 

Grand  total 5,295.224  5.209,773 


$195,000 

15,000 
10,000 
22,000 
74,000 
117.500 


433,500 


5,138,802 


DESCBIPTIONS   or   PSOORAMS 

OincE  or  EDUCATION 

ELXMENTART   KVD  SBCONDAXT   BDTTCATION 

Edu<»tlonally  deprived  children: 
Grants  are  made  to  schools  to  assist  in 
expanding  and  improving  instruction 
and  ancillary  services  for  children  from 
low-Income  families,  handicapped  chil- 
dren, dependent  and  neglected  children, 
orphans  and  juvenile  delinquents,  chil- 
dren of  migratory  workers,  and  Indians. 
In  addition,  pasrments  are  made  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Dropout  prevention:  Grants  are  made 
to  local  school  districts  for  experimental 
projects  in  poverty  area  schools  to  re- 
duce and  prevent  dropouts. 

Bilingual  education:  Grants  are  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  develop, 
establish,  and  operate  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education  and  to  provide  pre- 
service  and  inservice  training  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  pwirticipating  in  such 
programs. 

Supplementary  educational  services: 
Grants  are  made  to  States  and  to  local 
school  districts,  in  association  with  col- 
leges, private  schools,  museums,  and 
other  educational  resources,  to  develop 
and  establish  programs  which  serve  as 
models  for  improving  and  supplement- 
ing the  regular  school  curriculum.  Exam- 
ples would  include  support  for  science  or 
language  teaching  centers,  mobile  labo- 
ratories, and  planning  new  ways  to  ex- 
tend educational  services  in  central 
cities,  metropolitan  regions,  or  sparsely 
populated  rural  areas. 

Library  resources:  Grants  are  made  to 
States  for  procurement  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  methods  for  use 
by  students  and  teachers  in  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  These  are  in  addition  to  Federal 
support  for  purchase  of  school  library 
books  from  oi^er  programs  such  as  those 
for  education  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
supplementary  educational  services. 

Guidance,  coimseling,  smd  testing: 
Matching  grants  are  made  to  States  to 
assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
programs  of  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  public  junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes. 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 
Grants  were  made  to  States  for  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  of  labora- 
tory or  other  space  suitable  for  use  in 
providing  education  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  while  loans  were 


made  to  nonprofit  private  schools  for 
similar  uses. 

Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education:  Grants  assist  State  educa- 
tional agencies  in  developing  systematic 
and  technically  proficient  planning  and 
evaluation  activities,  and  in  supporting 
research,  statistical,  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  local  school  systems. 

Plarming  and  evaluation:  Funds  are 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  expenses  including  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  of  succeeding  year 
activities  or  projects  for  any  program 
for  which  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Program  assistance:  Grants  are  made 
for  projects  to  strengthen  faculty  and 
administrative  skills,  to  upgrade  curric- 
ulum, and  for  teaching  fellowships.  Such 
grants  require  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative links  between  the  developing 
colleges  and  universities,  businesses,  or 
other  developing  institutions.  Grants 
also  are  allotted  among  States  for  sup- 
port of  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  related  fields  at  the 
69  land-grant  colleges.  Grants  were  made 
in  1968  and  1969  to  higher  education  in- 
stitutions for  acquisition  of  television 
and  other  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling of  space  in  order  to  improve 
undergraduate  instruction.  In  1970,  pilot 
grants  will  be  made  for  sharing  of  edu- 
cational resources  such  as  libraries  or 
faculties  and  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  graduate  programs. 

Construction:  Matching  grants  are 
awarded  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities  at  colleges,  universities,  junior 
colleges,  and  technical  institutes.  Begin- 
ning in  1969,  direct  loans  will  be  replaced 
by  annual  interest  grants,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  loans  from  non-Federal  sources 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
Direct  Federal  loans  for  construction 
were  provided  through  the  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  loan  fimd  during  1968 
and  1969.  Grants  are  also  made  to  assist 
State  commissions  in  administering  un- 
dergraduate construction  grants  imder 
this  program,  and  in  comprehensive 
planning  of  future  higher  education 
construction.  Technical  engineering  £ind 
other  review  services  are  provided  for 
construction  projects. 

Student  aid:  Fimds  are  allotted  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  provide:  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  for  financially 


needy  undergraduate  students;  work- 
study  grants  imder  which  wages  are  pro- 
vided for  part-time  jobs  during  the 
school  year  and  full-time  summer  jobs 
for  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  capital  contributions  to  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  funds  from  which  loans  are  made 
to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 
Advances  are  made  on  a  matching  basis 
to  State  and  nonprofit  private  loan  in- 
surance funds  to  guarantee  loans  to  col- 
lege and  vocational  students,  and  pay- 
ments are  made  to  reduce  interest  costs 
for  students  whose  adjusted  family  in- 
comes fall  below  $15,000.  Grants  are  made 
to  higher  educational  Institutions  to  de- 
velop cooperative  arrangements  with 
private  industry  or  public  agencies  to 
provide  students  employment  experience 
directly  related  to  their  college  courses. 
For  disadvantaged  students,  grants  and 
contracts  are  supported  for :  the  Upward 
Boimd  program  to  motivate  high  school 
students  to  attend  college  and  improve 
their  academic  preparation;  the  talent 
search  program  to  identify  youths  with 
exceptional  potential  for  a  college  educa- 
tion and  publicize  available  sources  of 
financial  aid;  and  special  remedial  and 
other  services  for  enrolled  college  stu- 
dents to  encourage  and  assist  them  in 
continuing  their  higher  education. 

Personnel  development:  Grants  are 
made  to  institutions  for  fellowships  lead- 
ing to  a  doctorate  for  prospective  college 
teachers,  including  stipends  for  indi- 
viduals and  cost-of -education  allowances 
for  participating  institutions.  Grants 
and  contracts  with  institutions  provide 
full  costs  of  institutes  and  other  training 
programs,  including  stipends  to  individ- 
uals, to  train  college  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  educational  specialists.  To 
attract  and  improve  the  education  of 
persons  entering  the  service  of  State, 
local,  and  Federal  governments,  grants 
are  made  to  institutions  to  provide  pub- 
lic service  fellowships,  including  stipends 
to  individuals  and  cost-of-education  al- 
lowances for  institutions. 

Planning  and  evaluation:  Fimds  pro- 
vide for  long-range  planning  of  higher 
education  programs,  including  the  im- 
plementation of  new  legislation;  and 
for  program  evaluations,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  student  aid,  graduate  edu- 
cation, developing  colleges,  and  institu- 
tional sharing  of  resources. 

SCHOOL    ASSISTANC-E    IN    FEDERALLY    AFFECTED 
AREAS 

Maintenance  and  operation:  Payments 
are  made  to  assist  in  operation  of  schools 
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In  areas  where  enrollments  are  affected 
by  Federal  activities.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, payments  are  made  to  otiier 
Federal  agencies  to  make  arrangements 
for  education  of  children  where  local 
school  districts  do  not  assume  responsi- 
bility for  such  children.  Arrangements 
may  be  made  for  free  public  education 
of  children  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  not  residing  on 
Federal  property.  The  1970  request  is 
based  on  legislation  to  be  proposed  that 
will  more  equitably  distribute  funds  to 
school  districts  consistent  with  the  bur- 
dens Imposed  by  Federal  activities. 

Construction:  The  authorized  pro- 
grams for  1970  will  support  the  following 
activlUes: 

Assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies: Orants  are  made  to  local  districts 
for  school  construction,  on  behalf  of  in- 
creased numbers  of  children  residing  on 
Federal  property  and/or  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property. 

Assistance  for  school  construction  on 
Federal  jiroperties:  Where  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  unable  to  provide 
school  facilities  for  increased  numbers  of 
children  living  on  Federal  property,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  arrange  for  construction  of  schools. 
bnder  certain  circumstances,  the  Com- 
missioner may  also  arrange  to  provide 
school  facilities  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
children  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty  who  do  not  reside  on  Fed- 
eral property. 

Payments  for  technical  services:  Pro- 
vides technical  and  administrative  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  school  facilities. 

Evaluation:  Funds  in  1969  provide  for 
studies  to  evaluate  the  type  of  payments, 
level  of  fimding.  and  possible  legal 
formula  changes  to  make  payments  cor- 
respond to  federally  caused  burdens  upon 
local  school  districts. 

TOCATIONAI.    BDUCATION 

Basic  grants:  Matching  grants  are 
made  to  the  States  for  support  and  im- 
provement of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Including  the  construction  and 
remodeling  of  vocational  education 
school  facilities.  Training  for  gainful  em- 
ployment as  semiskilled  or  skilled  work- 
ers and  for  business  and  ofBce  occupa- 
tions Is  emphasized.  Two-fifths  of  these 
funds  will  be  set  aside  in  1970  for  special 
vocational  programs  for  children  from 
low-income  families,  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped,  and  postsecond- 
ary  courses.  In  addition.  $2,000,000  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor for  manpower  projections  and  studies 
which  will  help  State  and  local  officials 
in  planning  useful  and  up  to  date  train- 
ing programs.  Funds  are  also  made  avail- 
able to  support  the  advisory,  review, 
evaluation,  and  reporting  function  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  and  the  State 
advisory  councils. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion: Matching  grants  are  made  to  the 
States  for  such  programs. 

Work  study:  In  1968  tyrants  were  made 
to  States  for  financial  support  of  stu- 
dents from  low-Income  families.  These 
grants  have  been  terminated  because  of 
similar  benefits  provided  by  the  cooper- 
ative work  and  study  assistance  and  by 


the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in-school 
program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  delegation  from 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Cooperative  education:  Grants  are 
made  to  States  for  supervisory  and  other 
coets  of  cooperative  study  and  work  pro- 
grams. Local  school  districts  will  arrange 
with  private  Industry  pr  public  agencies 
for  employment  experience  directly  re- 
lated to  student  vocational  objectives; 
employers  will  pay  enroUee  wages  equal 
to  the  value  of  work  produced. 

Innovation :  Exemplary  and  Innovative 
programs  to  develop  new  models  for  ex- 
perimenting with  alternate  approaches 
for  upgrading  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  stimulating  new  ways  to  cre- 
ate a  bridge  between  school  and  earning 
a  living  for  young  people.  In  1970,  106 
projects  will  effect  the  redirection  of 
State  program  plannmg  in  areas  of  city 
ghettos,  rural  poor,  school  dropouts,  and 
youth  who  graduate  from  high  school 
lacking  salable  work  skills. 

Curriculum  development:  A  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  Institutions  designed  to  give 
assistance  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies  by  development  of  currlciilums 
for  new  and  changing  occupations. 

Planning  and  evaluation:  Funds  are 
made  available  for  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments,  for  plaiming  training 
programs  and  conduct  of  evaluation 
studies  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation. 

LOKAUKS  AND  COMMUNrTY    SUIVICES 

Library  services:  Matching  grants  are 
made  to  the  States  and  territories  for  the 
promotion,  development,  and  extension 
of  public  library  services:  Interllbrary 
cooperation:  State  hospital,  prison,  and 
other  institutional  library  services:  and 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Construction  of  public  libraries: 
Matching  grants  are  made  to  the  States 
and  territories. 

College  library  resources:  Grsmts  are 
made  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  acquisition  of  library  books  and  mate- 
rials. 

Acquisition  and  cataloging  by  Library 
of  Congress:  Funds  are  transferred  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  for  comprehensive 
cataloging  of  scholarly  materials,  pro- 
viding an  aid  to  the  efficient  management 
of  college  and  university  libraries. 

Librarian  training:  Grants  are  made 
to  higher  education  Institutions  for  train- 
ing and  upgrading  librarians  to  staff 
school,  public,  and  academic  libraries. 

University  community  services : 
Matching  grants  are  made  to  States  and 
territories  for  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion extension  services  which  assist  local 
communities  In  solving  poverty,  trans- 
portation, crime,  pollution,  and  other 
complex  community  problems. 

Adult  basic  education:  Grants  are 
made  to  the  States  and  territories  for 
support  of  basic  educational  programs 
attended  by  persons  16  years  and  older, 
who  wish  to  overcome  English  language 
limitations,  prepare  for  occupational 
training  and  more  profitable  employ- 
ment, and  participate  more  effectively  In 
our  modem  society. 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities : 
Grants  are  provided  for  the  establish- 


ment and  expansion  of  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  facilities  covering  all 
phases  of  education  from  preschool 
through  adult. 

KDTTCATION    PSOrBSSIONS   OEVKLOPMENT 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  made  to  recruit  and 
train  persons  for  careers  as  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  and  teacher 
aides. 

Training  programs:  Grants  and  con- 
tracts are  sup(>orted  to  meet  critical 
shortages  of  educational  personnel,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching  at  the 
preschool  through  postsecondary  voca- 
tional levels,  and  for  developing  and 
strengtherxlng  teacher  education  pro- 
grams at  the  graduate  level.  Grants  and 
contracts  with  higher  education  institu- 
tions and  State  and  local  education  agen- 
cies support  programs  to  update  and  im- 
prove the  training  of  persormel  such  as 
teachers,  teacher  aides,  supervisors,  ad- 
ministrators, counselors,  teachers  of  dis- 
advantaged youth,  and  educational  me- 
dia specialists.  Stipends  are  paid  to  par- 
tlclpsmts  In  these  programs. 

Encouragement  of  educational  ca- 
reers: Grants  and  contracts  with  higher 
education  institutions,  public  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  other  organizations 
are  supported  to  identify  and  encourage 
high  school  and  college  students  and 
other  capable  persons  to  enter  or  reenter 
the  field  of  education. 

BESEARCH    AND   TmAININC 

Research  and  development:  Contracts 
are  awarded  to  educational  laboratories 
and  research  and  development  centers, 
and  contracts  auid  grants  are  awarded  to 
institutions  of  higher  education.  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  private 
enterprise.  Educational  laboratories  de- 
vote primary  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment and  validation  of  curriculums  and 
instructional  alternatives  for  use  in  the 
Nation's  schools.  Research  and  develop- 
ment centers  concentrate  on  studying 
such  specific  problem  areas  as  early 
childhood  learning,  teacher  education, 
higher  education,  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, educational  administration, 
and  educational  policy.  In  1970  research 
emphasis  will  be  shifted  toward  minority 
groups  in  education,  and  toward  basic 
research  in  reading  processes,  learning, 
and  motivation.  Major  development  ef- 
forts will  include  work  on  secondary 
school  curriculum  systems  and  the  use 
of  television  for  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. The  amount  Includes  a  transfer  of 
$2,000,000  to  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Himianities  for  joint 
projects  involving  scholars,  practitioners, 
artists,  and  writers  in  the  classroom.  It 
also  includes  $2,000,000  for  continuing 
support  of  a  national  study  of  the  educa- 
tional attainment  of  the  population. 

Major  demonstrations:  Support  will  be 
provided  for  the  demonstration  of  two 
model  approaches  to  urban  education: 
one.  stressing  community  participation  in 
school  program  planning  and  execution, 
In  the  Anacostia  section,  Washington. 
D.C..  will  be  continued;  the  second  will 
provide  Initial  assistance  for  a  school  in 
the  "new  town"  setting  of  the  Fort  Lin- 
coln community.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dissemination:  A  network  of  infor- 
mation clearinghouses  Is  supported  to 
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promote  efficient  transfer  of  Information 
from  research  and  experimental  proj- 
ects In  education  to  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, scholars,  and  research  persoimel. 
Each  clearinghouse  selects,  evaluates.  In- 
dexes, abstracts,  and  disseminates  Infor- 
mation on  current  and  completed  proj- 
ects in  an  important  area  of  education — 
such  as  teaching  of  the  disadvantaged, 
teacher  training,  vocational  education, 
reading,  and  so  forth.  Reporting  and 
retrieval  services  are  provided  and 
compilations  and  analyses  are  made 
on  research  related  to  selected  educa- 
tional topics.  A  monthly  publication  list- 
ing all  acquisitions  Is  produced  and  dis- 
tributed on  a  subscription  basis.  In  1970, 
a  newly  authorized  program  will  be 
started  to  provide — through  technical 
assistance,  conferences,  seminars,  publi- 
cations, and  other  information  tech- 
niques pailicularly  useful  for  pai-ents, 
students,  teachers,  and  administrators — 
Information  about  projects  In  schools  and 
colleges. 

Training:  Grants  are  awarded  for  the 
training  of  manpower  to  carry  out  edu- 
cational research,  development,  evalua- 
tion, and  related  activities.  Awards  are 
also  made  to  develop  materials  for  use  in 
such  training  programs. 

Construction:  Grants  are  made  to  pro- 
cure major  program  equipment  Items 
and  to  construct  educational  research 
and  development  facilities. 

Statistical  survej-s:  Contractual  studies 
support  the  responsibilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
for  measuring  the  progress  and  status  of 
education  in  the  Nation,  and  help  in  de- 
veloping and  applying  scientific  and 
technical  methods  to  the  collection,  proc- 
essing, and  analyses  of  education  statis- 
tics. They  will  include:  the  collection, 
compilation,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  statistics;  work  on  standard  educa- 
tional terminology  and  definitions  which 
can  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  educational  informa- 
tion for  use  In  the  msuiagement  and  op- 
eration of  local  school  systems;  and  con- 
tinued research  in  statistical  survey 
methods  and  in  the  development  of  more 
efficient  sampling  techniques. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Preschool  and  school  programs:  Grants 
are  made  to  States  for  expansion  and 
improvement  of  special  classes  at  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  levels 
for  children  whose  mental  or  physical 
handicaps  make  regular  classroom  ac- 
tivities Ineffective  or  Impractical. 

Early  childhood  programs:  Grants 
are  made  to  plan  and  operate  model 
centers  providing  educational,  diagnos- 
tic, and  consultative  services  for  pre- 
school handicapped  children  and  their 
parents. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment: 
Grants  are  awarded  to  support  training 
of  teachers,  supei-visors.  speech  correc- 
tionists.  researchers,  and  other  profes- 
sional and  subprofessional  personnel  for 
education  of  the  handicapped  including 
physical  education  and  recreation. 
Grants  or  contracts  may  be  awarded  for 
new  programs  which  will  attract  per- 
sonnel to  work  in  the  various  fields  of 
education  for  the  handicapped  and  pro- 
vide dissemination  of  information  about 


the  special  educational  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  resources  available. 

Research  and  irmovatlon:  Grants  and 
contracts  are  awarded  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  curricular  materials, 
teaching  techniques,  research  and  devel- 
opment centers,  and  other  research  and 
demonstiation  projects  including  physi- 
cal recreation  and  education.  Grants 
and  contracts  are  awarded  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  regional 
centers  to  develop  and  apply  the  best 
method  of  appraising  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children. 
Grants  are  also  made  for  model  centers 
to  provide  diagnostic,  educational,  and 
related  services  to  deaf-blind  children. 

Media  services  and  captioned  films: 
Contracts  are  made  for  the  acquisition, 
captioning,  production,  and  distribution 
of  films  and  other  educational  media, 
for  conducting  research  in  the  use  of 
such  materials,  and  for  training  persons 
in  the  use  of  the  educational  materials 
for  the  handicapped. 


TEACHER    CORPS 

Teams  of  experienced  teachers  and 
teaching  interns  are  made  available  to 
serve,  upon  request,  in  schools  located 
in  neighborhoods  with  concentrations  of 
low-income  families.  Federal  grants  are 
made  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  preservice  and  inservlce  training  of 
the  interns  and  experienced  teachers. 
Local  school  districts  receive  Federal 
grants  for  payments  of  a  pwrtlon  of  the 
salaries  of  both  interns  and  experienced 
teachers  during  their  period  of  service. 
Cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
school  districts  permit  the  interns  to 
work  toward  completion  of  requirements 
for  advanced  degrees. 

EDUCATION    IN    FOREIGN    LANGUAGES    AND 
WORLD    AFFAIRS 

Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for 
institutional  research,  courses  of  study, 
and  training  of  individuals. 

STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 

The  Office  of  Education  insures  loans 
to  college  and  vocational  students  in  eli- 
gible institutions  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  State  or  private  non- 
profit programs  of  student  loan  insur- 
ance. It  is  authorized  to  reinsure  loans 
guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  at  80  percent  of  default  by 
student  borrowers. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS   EDUCATION 

Training  for  school  personnel  and 
grants  to  school  boards:  Special  training 
grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to 
school  boards  and  to  training  institu- 
tions. 

Technical  services  and  administration: 
Salaries  and  other  supporting  expenses 
are  paid  for  those  persons  In  the  Office 
of  Education  who  provide  ix>sitive  assist- 
ance to  school  boards  in  coping  with  de- 
segregation problems,  and  who  admin- 
ister the  grants  and  contracts  for  special 
training — see  preceding  paragraph. 

RESEARCH   AND  TRAINTNO SPECIAL  FOREIGN 

CURRENCY    PROGRAM 

Foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States  are  used  to  support  projects  which 
will  add  to  educational  and  scientific 
knowledge  In  the  United  States.  The 


funds  are  used  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation in  foreign  languages  and  world 
affairs  by  assisting  in  the  support  of 
overseas  activities  of  American  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

COLLEGES  FOR  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC 
ARTS 

Grants  are  for  college  instruction,  in- 
cluding facilities,  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  related  fields,  and  for 
the  training  of  teachers  In  these  fields. 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

The  Office  of  Education  administers 
programs  for  support  of  educational  re- 
search, elementary,  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, higher  education,  adult,  and  vo- 
cational education,  education  of  the 
handicapped,  and  teacher  training.  The 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statis- 
tics collects,  analyzes,  and  distributes 
data  on  the  status  and  trends  of  Amer- 
ican education.  Central  management  and 
other  staff  services  required  in  accom- 
plishing the  mission  of  the  Office  are 
provided. 

SOCIAL    AND    REHABILITATION    SERVICE 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United 
States,  education:  Selected  training  Is 
provided  to  equip  the  refugees  for  em- 
ployment and  resettlement.  Loans  are 
made  to  needy  college  students. 

SPECIAL   INSTITUTIONS 

Howard  University:  A  private  non- 
profit institution. 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the' 
Deaf:    A   residential   facility   for  post- 
secondary  technical  training  and  educa- 
tion for  deaf  persons  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  successful  employment. 

Gallaudet  College:  A  private,  non- 
profit institution  providing  undergradu- 
ate higher  education  for  the  deaf,  a 
graduate  school  offering  advanced  studies 
for  students  Interested  in  the  field  of 
deafness,  and  a  research  program  to  pro- 
vide information  about  the  deaf. 

American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind :  Grants  are  made  to  this  nonprofit 
institution  to  support  the  manufacture 
of  special  books  and  teaching  materials 
which  are  distributed  to  all  public  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  blind,  as  well 
as  to  regular  public  schools  in  which  blind 
children  are  enrolled;  and  provide  for 
staff  and  other  expenses  of  committees 
which  advise  the  Printing  House  relative 
to  administration  of  the  Federal  funds. 

DEPARTMENTAL    MANAGEMENT 

Payments  to  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting:  The  purpose  of  this 
private,  nonprofit  corporation  is  to 
strengthen  the  quality  of  noncommercial 
educational  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting and  make  such  public  broadcast- 
ing service  more  widely  available  across 
the  Nation.  Fvmds  are  used  for  strength- 
ening local  educational  stations,  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  high  quality  pro- 
graming, development  of  an  intercon- 
nection service,  and  for  corporation 
administrative  expenses. 

APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Vocational  education  facilities:  Grants 
are  made  to  States  and  school  districts 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
vocational  education  facilities  for  the 
training  and  upgrading  of  potential  and 
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existing  Utbor  force  entrants  in  skills  re- 
quired In  commercial  and  other  voca- 
tions. 

oancs  o»  kconomic  oprorrrnnrT 

Headstart  and  Headstart  follow- 
through:  Headstart  funds  operate  child 
development  programs  for  preschool 
children.  Headstart  grants  are  also  made 
to  areas  that  have  no  commimlty  action 
agencies.  In  1970.  greater  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  experimentation  through 
a  program  of  planned  variation  in  Head- 
start  using  the  followthrough  evaluation 
approach. 

■TraXAU  OF  IMOIAM  AfTAXBS 

Education  and  welfare  services:  Edu- 
cational assistance,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices: The  Bureau  operates  Federal 
school  facilities  where  public  schools  are 
not  available  or  cannot  meet  the  special 
needs  of  Indian  children.  Financial  as- 
sistance is  extended  to  public  schools  en- 
rolling Indian  children  where  tax-free 
Indian  lands  result  in  financial  problems 
for  th«  local  districts  and  where  other 
special  problems  exist  that  are  not  cover- 
ed by  Federal  impact  legislation.  Grants 
are  also  made  to  Indian  students  at- 
tending college.  In  1970,  kindergartens 
will  be  established  and  operated  for  res- 
ervation Indian  children  by  both  the 
public  and  the  Federal  school  systems. 
Federal  school  plans  for  1970  include 
provisions  for  Increased  boarding  school 
enrollment,  additional  kindergartens, 
upgrading  the  quality  of  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  these  children,  school  boards, 
expanded  simimer  program  activities, 
and  initiation  of  a  research  and  evalua- 
tion program. 

DKPAaTMXNT  or  STATX 

Educational  exchange  trust  funds :  U.S. 
dollars  advanced  from  foreign  govern- 
ments are  used  to  send  experts  abroad 
to  give  foreign  nationals  scientific,  tech- 
i^eal,  or  other  training,  and  to  perform 
technical  or  other  services  in  this 
country. 

NATIONAL   SCHNCX   rOCNOATION SALAIUES   AND 

CXFKNSXS 

Support  of  scientific  research:  Scien- 
tific research  project  support.  Grants  are 
awarded  to  investigators  at  more  than 
450  institutions,  principally  at  colleges 
and  universities. 

Specialized  research  facilities  and 
equipment:  Support  is  provided  for  ma- 
jor items  of  specialized  scientific  facili- 
ties and  equipment  primarily  at  colleges 
and  universities. 

National  sea  grant  program :  This  sup- 
ports grants  and  contracts  primarily  at 
academic  institutions  for  training,  re- 
search, and  advisory  services  concerned 
with  the  exploitation  of  marine  re- 
sources. 

Computing  activities  in  education  and 
research :  Support  is  provided  to  develop 
and  test  alternative  methods  of  provid- 
ing computational  facilities  for  student 
use  in  colleges  and  universities  and  con- 
tinuation of  partial  support  of  computa- 
tional facilities  for  scientific  research. 

Institutional  support  for  science:  Sup- 
port is  provided  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  science 
programs  of  colleges  and  universities.  In- 
cluded are  matching  grants  for  the  con- 


struction, renovation,  and  equipping  of 
research  laboratories,  comprehensive 
grants  to  assist  developing  institutions 
In  achieving  a  higher  level  of  competence 
in  the  sciences  and  engineering,  and 
grants  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education  improvements. 

Science  education  support:  This  pro- 
vides for  programs  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  training  and  development  of 
scientific  manpower,  including  the  fol- 
lowing programs:  Traineeshlps  and  fel- 
lowships to  graduate  students  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering,  and  fel- 
lowships to  college  and  university  faculty 
and  foreign  senior  scientists;  institutes 
for  the  training  of  secondary  school  and 
college  teachers  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics; and  projects  directed  toward  the 
Improvement  of  secondary  school  and 
undergraduate  science  and  mathematics 
currlculums  and  supplementary  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  interest  in  and  secure 
improvement  of  teaching  and  training 
in  the  sciences  at  secondary  school  and 
undergraduate  levels. 


YOUTH  INVOLVEMENT  ACT  AND  A 
BILL  TO  CREATE  AN  OMBUDSMAN 
FOR  CONGRESSMEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reussi  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

TOtJTH    INVOLVEMENT    ACT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braocmas).  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechlcr),  and  I  have  today  introduced 
H.R.  8016,  the  Youth  Involvement  Act. 

This  bill  Is  intended  to  enlist  the  en- 
ergy. Ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm  of 
America's  youth  in  public  service.  It  di- 
rects Federal  agencies  to  "take  all  steps 
necessary  to  see  that  their  programs  are 
developed,  conducted,  and  administered 
with  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  youth" — generally  defined  as  people 
under  25  years  of  age. 

In  recent  years  the  young  people  of 
America  have,  to  an  increasing  degree, 
dedicated  their  considerable  talents  and 
energies  to  public  service — in  the  Peace 
Corps  abroad  and  in  rural  and  urban 
social  programs  at  home. 

Their  expanded  concern  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  has  been  a  refreshing 
development,  following  as  it  has  on  the 
materialism  and  complacency  which  per- 
vaded the  1950's  to  the  point  of  quench- 
ing the  natural  idealism  and  energies  of 
the  young. 

Young  people  are  no  longer  "playing  it 
cool";  Instead  they  are  involved — and  a 
healthy  development  this  is. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  the  first  Federal 
recognition  of  this  dramatic  shift  in  the 
mood  of  American  youth.  I  need  not  tes- 
tify to  the  immense  success  of  this  inter- 
national endeaver. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  followed  by 
VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica— and  other  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs  which,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, have  been  operated  by  young  men 
and  women. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  paid  hand- 
some dividends.  They  have  trained  a 
cadre  of  people  for  a  lifetime  of  public 
service.  The  Peace  Corps  has  graduated 


21,738  volunteers  in  its  8  years;  VISTA 
another  11,278. 

Finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  we  as  a  nation  face  today — prob- 
lems of  poverty,  discrimination,  poor 
housing,  poor  education,  poor  health- 
requires  a  vast  number  of  highly  moti- 
vated and  well-trained  people. 

But  as  a  nation  we  are  not  training 
nearly  enough.  Moreover,  all  too  few  of 
the  young  Americans  we  do  train  are 
willing  to  make  the  personal  and  finan- 
cial sacrifices  which  often  accompany 
public  service  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  more  of  the  Na- 
tion's young  people  would  enter  public 
service  occupations  If  in  their  formative 
years  they  were  to  experience  the  often 
intangible  rewards  of  such  service.  For 
example,  Peace  Corps  statistics  show 
that  one  of  every  four  ex-volunteers  goes 
to  work  for  a  government  or  nonprofit 
agency. 

It  is  time  now  to  enlarge  the  Govern- 
ment-created opportunities  for  our 
young  people  to  engage  in  public  service. 

The  National  Democratic  Party's  1968 
platform  endorsed  this  goal,  calling  for 
steps  "to  Include  youth  advisers  on  all 
government  studies,  commissions,  and 
hearings  which  are  relevant  to  their 
lives."  The  platform  went  on  to  say: 

Every  young  person  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  social  health 
of  his  community  or  to  humanitarian  ser^-lce 
abroad.  The  extraordinary  experience  of  the 
Teacher  Corps.  VISTA,  and  the  Peace  Corps 
polnta  the  way  for  broadening  the  oppor- 
tunities for  such  voluntary  service.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  America's  youth  have 
sought  to  enlist  In  these  programs,  but  only 
tens  of  thousands  have  been  able  to  serve. 
We  will   expand   these  opportunities. 

This,  then,  is  one  dimension  of  the 
Youth  Involvement  Act. 

There  is  a  second  dimension. 

The  Government  must  reach  down  the 
economic  ladder  to  give  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation's  ghettos — young  peo- 
ple not  otherwise  able  to  land  part-time 
or  summer  jobs — opportunities  to  work 
in  federally  financed  Jobs. 

A  job  can  provide  a  potential  high 
school  dropout  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, an  awareness  of  his  earning  power, 
a  sense  of  self-security,  and  In  some  In- 
stances with  a  change  of  environment 
which  will  cause  him  to  value  himself 
and  his  educational  opportunity  more 
highly. 

Though  the  Federal  Government  has 
some  responsibilities  for  the  employment 
of  the  poor  youth  in  the  past  several 
stmomers.  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
expand  and  improve  these  programs. 

In  addition  to  well-known  Federal  job 
programs  like  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  Job  Corps,  the  last  admin- 
istration offered  the  Nation's  youth  two 
major  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to 
their  country  and  to  themselves. 

First.  The  President's  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Campaign.  In  1965.  the  President 
established  the  President's  Youth  Op- 
portunity Campaign  to  provide  summer 
employment  for  young  people  aged  16  to 
21  years.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
asked  Federal  agencies  to  hire  one  youth 
for  every  100  employees  nationwide  and 
to  hire  three  youths  for  every  100  em- 
ployees in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1967  nearly  100.000  young  people  were 
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employed  through  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Campaign.  They  were  paid  at  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour.  Efforts 
were  made  to  put  these  young  people 
into  Jobs  where  they  could  learn  a  skill 
which  could  be  translated  into  a  perma- 
nent Job  when  their  formal  education  was 
completed. 

The  program  was  balanced  evenly  be- 
tween the  youths  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  scores  in  a  competitive  examina- 
tion and  those  youths  especially  In  need 
of  a  job.  Among  the  latter,  top  priority 
was  given  to  young  people  from  families 
receiving  welfare  payments. 

Second.  The  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportimity.  On  March  9,  1967, 
the  President,  by  Executive  Order  11330, 
established  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity. 

Tlie  Vice  President  was  named  to  head 
the  Coimcll,  whlcdi  wsis  made  up  of  the 
heads  of  10  Federal  departments  and 
agencies — the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Interior,  Commerce;  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  Justice,  Agriculture,  Labor, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Executive  order  gave  the  Council 
responsibility  for:  Assuring  effective  pro- 
gram planning  for  summer  and  other 
youth  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; strengthening  the  coordination  of 
youth  programs  and  activities  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies;  evaluating 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  Federal  youth 
opportunity  programs;  encouraging 
State,  local,  nonprofit  and  other  private 
organizations  to  participate  fully  in  ef- 
forts to  enhance  opportimity  for  youths. 

In  less  than  2  years  of  operation,  the 
Council  accomplished  a  number  of  Its 
objectives — mainly  those  concerned  with 
summer  and  part-time  youth  employ- 
ment programs. 

One  of  the  most  successful  summer 
youth  employment  projects,  sponsored 
by  the  Council  smd  the  National  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  was  the  employment  of 
51  youths  In  city  health  departments  to 
do  jobs  at  an  adult  level — working  under 
the  supervision  of  professionals.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  program,  45  of  these  young 
people  now  plan  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation; whereas,  prior  to  their  participa- 
tion, only  24  had  indicated  a  desire  to 
continue. 

The  President's  Council  established 
mayor's  councils  on  youth  opportimities 
in  cities  across  the  Nation  to  laimch,  co- 
ordinate, evaluate,  and  Improve  local 
youth  opportimity  programs. 

There  are  many  examples  from  both 
government  and  private  experience  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  under  the 
Youth  Involvement  Act. 

In  education,  from  New  York  City  to 
Los  Angeles,  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents are  being  employed  in  their  spare 
time  to  tutor  younger  students. 

In  juvenile  delinquency  prevention, 
potential  delinquents  can  be  employed  in 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams which  benefit  both  them  and  their 
community. 

One  example  is  the  Twelfth  &  Oxford 
Street  Corp.,  made  up  of  members  of  one 
of  north  central  Philadelphia's  60  or- 
ganized street  gangs.  The  corporation 


began  in  1966  with  a  successful  venture  in 
filmmaking,  then  went  on  to  purchase 
three  tax  delinquent  properties  in  the 
neighborhood  which  they  renovated  for 
rental  at  low  rates  to  community  resi- 
dents. Plans  are  now  on  the  drawing 
board  for  a  restaurant  and  a  teenage 
record  company.  During  the  2 '72  years  the 
corporation  has  existed  gang  members 
have  devoted  much  of  their  energy  to  the 
corporation's  work  and  delinquency  rates 
have  remained  low. 

Another  example  is  the  Real  Great  So- 
ciety, begun  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  In  April  1965  by  several  rival 
gang  leaders.  The  Real  Great  Society's 
first  major  venture  was  a  University  of 
the  Streets,  operating  out  of  a  five-story 
building  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  Over 
50  courses  were  started,  and  at  its  peak 
the  university  had  over  1,600  active  par- 
ticipants, including  persons  from  all  over 
the  city  as  well  as  youth  from  the  Lower 
East  Side.  The  Real  Great  Society  has 
continued  to  grow,  and  now  the  group 
owns  a  community  center,  townhouses, 
and  two  apartment  buildings  which  have 
been  renovated  by  youth  with  a  mini- 
mum of  adult  assistance.  Rentals  are  as 
low  as  $80  a  month.  In  addition  RGS  has 
designed  and  constructed  vest  pocket 
parks  and  also  operates  two  restaurants 
in  Harlem. 

In  public  safety,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders have  both  recommended  that 
local  police  forces  establish  positions  for 
community  service  officers  to  be  filled  by 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  to  21 
with  the  aptitude,  integrity,  and  stability 
to  perform  police  work. 

Community  service  officers  would  be 
apprenticeship  policemen — an  entirely 
new  type  of  police  cadet  working  with  a 
police  officer.  Their  duties  would  be  to  as- 
sist police  officers  in  their  work  and  to 
improve  communications  between  the 
police  department  and  the  neighbor- 
hoods. Last  year,  the  Chicago  police  de- 
partment employed  50  youth  cadets  to 
help  handle  citizen  complaints  of  a  non- 
criminal nature  such  as  uncollected  gar- 
bage and  streets  and  disrepair. 

In  conservation,  the  National  Youth 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and  Con- 
servation, which  in  1967  held  its  Youth 
for  Natural  Beauty  and  Conservation 
Year,  demonstrated  in  scores  of  projects 
throughout  the  country  that  teenage 
youths  will  involve  themselves  in  con- 
servation and  community  improvement 
projects  which  afford  them  opportunities 
for  community  service. 

The  real  test  of  any  emplojmient  pro- 
gram for  youth  is  the  amount  of  respon- 
sibility which  youths  are  given.  Young 
people  wish  to  work  with  adults,  not  for 
them.  They  resent  adult  takeovers. 

A  recent  experimental  program  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  could  serve  as  a 
model  under  this  act  for  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  youth  in  devel- 
oping, conducting,  and  administering  a 
Government  program. 

At  the  initiative  of  management  In- 
terns In  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  established  a  new  program 
to  help  the  Nation's  disadvantaged  youth 
find  jobs.  The  program  was  administered 
by  management  interns  in  Washington 


and  by  local  boards  of  college  students  in 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Youth 
were  employed  to  carry  out  the  program 
as  well. 

This  was  a  Government  program 
which  from  Inception  to  finish,  from  top 
to  bottom,  was  a  youth  program.  More  of 
such  programs  could  be  usefully  estab- 
Ushed. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  only 
scratched  the  surface  In  employing  youth 
to  carry  out  the  Nation's  social  programs. 
It  needs  to  create  more  opportunities  for 
youth  participation. 

Besides  employment,  youth  can  be  use- 
fully employed  to  a  greater  extent  in  ed- 
ucation, health,  recreation,  housing,  and 
welfare  programs. 

The  Youth  Involvement  Act  lists  27 
programs  which  directly  affect  youths  or 
in  which  the  participation  of  youths 
would  make  good  sense — programs  such 
as  the  provisions  of  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, the  U.S.  census,  educational  televi- 
sion, urban  beautlficatlon,  outdoor  rec- 
reation, public  housing. 

The  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive. 
Many  other  opportunities  exist.  If  the 
Government  would  mobilize  itself  to  em- 
ploy the  Nation's  young  people. 

Let  us  give  the  Nation's  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  talents. 
They  will  benefit  and  the  Nation  will 
benefit  from  their  talent,  their  energy, 
and  their  dedication. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  8016 

A  bill  to  encourage  the  Involvement  of  youth 

In  federally  financed  programs  and  projects 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Involve- 
ment Act." 

STATEMENT    OF   PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  apply 
the  energy,  Ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm  of 
America's  youth  to  the  solution  of  the  Na- 
tion's social  problems  by  encouraging  quali- 
fied young  people  to  advise  and  to  serve  In 
federally-financed  programs  and  projects. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF   YOUTH 

Sec.  3.  The  heads  of  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  responsible  for  administering  the 
following  programs  shall  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  see  that  these  programs  are  devel- 
oped, conducted,  and  administered  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  youth : 

Pilot  school  breakfast  program  (42  U.S.C. 
1773  et  seq.) ; 

National  school  lunch  program  (42  U.S.C. 
1753  et  seq.); 

United  States  Census  (13  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.): 

Child  Welfare  Services  (42  U.S.C.  191  et 
seq.,  721  etseq); 

Educational  television  (47  U.S.C.  390  et 
seq.,  Public  Law  90-129) ; 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
programs  (20  U.S.C.  241(a)  et  seq.,  821  et 
seq. ) ; 

Handicapped  children  and  youth  research 
and  demonstration  programs  (20  U.S.C.  618) ; 

Higher  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1001 
etseq.) 

Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  con- 
trol (42  U.S.C.  2541  et  seq.) ; 

Science  youth  activities  (Public  Law  85- 
875); 

Low-rent  public  housing  (42  U.S.C.  1401  et 
seq.); 

Model  cities  (42  U.S.C.  3301  et  seq.) ; 

Neighborhood  facilities  (42  U.S.C.  3101  et 
seq.); 
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Open  apace  land,  urban  beautlflcatlon,  and 
blatorlc  preservation  (42  U.S.C.  1500) ; 

Rental  housing  for  moderate  Inconae  fam- 
Ulee  (iaU.S.C.  1711  etseq.); 

Urban  renewal  (43  U.S.C.  1450  et  seq.) ; 

0\itdoor  recreation  assistance  (16  U.S.C. 
4001): 

Services  to  American  Indian  children  (28 
U.S.C.  462  et  seq.) : 

Community  relations  service  (42U.S.C. 
2000g): 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (42  U.S.C.  2731 
etseq.): 

Touth  opportunity  centers  (29  X7.S.C.  31  et 
seq..  30  U.S.C   107,  42  U.S.C.  2571  et  seq.) ; 

PrecoUege  education  In  science  program 
(43  use.  1861  etseq.): 

Peace  Corps  (32  U.S.C.  2500  et  seq.) : 

Community  center  program  (42  U.8.C. 
3711  et  seq.): 

HeMlstart  (43  U.S.C.  2711  etseq.) : 

Job  Corps  (42  U.S.C.  2711  et  seq.) : 

Upward  Bound  (42  U.S.C.  2711  et  seq.) : 

Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (42  U.S.C. 
2711  etseq.):  and 

any  other  program  which  the  President  shall 
from  time  to  time  by  Executive  order  design 
nate  as  coming  within  the  pxirvlew  of  this 
Act. 

VMmual  kkpokt  to  coNomxss 

Sbc.  4.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  hereof,  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  President  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  actions  taken  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

OKTUimON 

Sic.  5.  "Touth"  means  a  person  who  U 
twenty-flve  years  of  age  or  under,  a  person 
who  has  completed  his  formal  education 
within  the  past  three  years,  or  a  Federal 
management  intern. 

AN  OMBT7DSMAN  FOS  CONORXSSMEN 

Mr.  REIUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  8017.  to 
create  a  congressional  ombudsman.  This 
ofBcial  would  help  Members  more  effec- 
tively to  serve  their  constituents  who 
face  problems  in  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

To  the  same  end,  I  introduced  HJl. 
7593  on  July  16.  1963,  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, HJl.  4273  on  February  3,  1965.  in 
the  89th  Congress,  and  H.R.  3388  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1967,  in  the  90th  Congress. 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to 
enable  Congressmen  to  help  more  con- 
stituents more  effectively  in  dealing  with 
Federal  Government  agencies,  and  to  give 
Congressmen  and  their  staffs  more  time 
to  work  on  legislation  on  great  national 
problems  by  easing  the  growing  burden 
of  casework.  The  congressional  ombuds- 
man would  be  appointed  by  the  Congress. 

Establishing  a  congressional  ombuds- 
man would  not  disrupt  the  existing  con- 
gressional-constituent relationship.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  strengthen  that 
relationship  to  the  benefit  of  both 
parties. 

The  bill  assures  this  by  providing  that 
the  congressional  ombudsman  and  his 
ofQce  would  exist,  like  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  and  the  Legislative 
Counsel,  to  act  only  at  the  request  of  a 
Senator  or  Representative.  Only  a  Mem- 
ber could  refer  a  case  to  the  congressional 
ombudsman  for  review. 

The  bill  delimits  the  types  of  cases 
which  the  congressional  ombudsman 
would  review: 

The  congressional  ombudsman,  unless  he 
believes  that  the  complainant  has  available 
another  reasonable  remedy,  shall  review  the 
case  of  any  person  who  alleges  that,  as  a  re- 


sult of  any  action  or  failure  to  act  on  the 
part  of  any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  other  than  those  exempted  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  (a)  he  has  been  subjected 
to  any  Improper  penalty  or  has  been  denied 
any  right  or  benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled, 
luider  the  laws  of  the  United  States:  <Mr  (b) 
the  relevant  proceedings  axe  being  conducted 
in  a  manner  that  is  unreasonable,  unfair,  op- 
pressive, dilatory,  or  inefficient. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  con- 
gressional ombudsman,  after  completing 
his  review,  "shall  report  his  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  if  any,  to  the 
Member  by  whom  the  case  was  referred." 

The  blU  makes  clear  that  no  Member 
would  be  required  to  use  the  congres- 
sional ombudsman's  services  for  any  case 
unless  the  Member  so  chose.  Further- 
more, the  Member  would  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  ignore  completely  any  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  by  the  con- 
gressional ombudsman. 

In  no  way,  therefore,  would  the  con- 
gressional ombudsman  Interfere  with  the 
traditional  relationship  between  Mem- 
bers and  their  constituents. 

The  congressional  ombudsman  would 
adapt  to  our  constitutional  system  and 
political  traditions  the  institution  of  the 
ombudsman  first  established  in  Sweden 
in  1809.  The  ombudsman  has  proved  so 
valuable  in  protecting  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens against  bureaucratic  errors  and 
abuses  that  the  institution  has  in  re- 
cent years  been  established  elsewhere. 
Finland,  Denmark,  Norway,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Great  Britain  have  set  up  their 
own  versions  of  citizen's  defenders. 

The  concept  and  term  "ombudsman" 
have  recently  become  familiar  here  in 
public  speeches  and  the  dally  press.  In- 
terest in  the  ombudsman  at  the  State 
and  local  level  continues  to  grow. 

In  May  1967,  Hawaii  passed  legisla- 
tion creating  an  ombudsman,  although 
an  ombudsman  has  not  been  appointed 
yet.  Utah  has  created  a  legislative  in- 
vestigating committee  to  act  as  an  om- 
budsman. Lt.  Gov.  Mark  A.  Hogan.  of 
Colorado,  serves  as  a  voluntary  ombuds- 
man. Michigan's  secretary  of  state  has 
designated  one  of  his  staff  members  as 
an  ombudsman  to  handle  complaints  on 
procedures  and  policies  relating  to  the 
State  department.  California  has  a 
multiservice  center. 

At  the  county  level,  in  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.,  the  ombudsman's  functions  are  car- 
ried out  through  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioner of  accounts.  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  has  a  public  action  line 
which  is  a  kind  of  telephone  ombudsman. 

At  the  city  level,  Miami.  Fla.,  has  a 
municipal  complaint  department  which 
performs  many  of  the  duties  usually  as- 
signed to  an  ombudsman.  In  New  York 
City,  the  mayor  has  established  "little 
city  halls"  on  the  neighborhood  level  to 
handle  citizen  complaints.  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  mayor  has  established  the  of- 
fice of  public  services,  housed  in  trailers. 
In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  Baltimore.  Md..  the  human  relations 
commissions  handle  the  function.  In 
Denver.  Colo.,  it  is  the  mayor's  committee 
on  city-citizen  relations,  and  in  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  the  citizens  assistance  of- 
fice. 

Some  20  to  30  colleges  have  also 
adopted  the  ombudsman  system.  Among 
them  are  the  University  of  Chicago,  City 


College,  Columbia  University,  Stony 
Brook  College,  San  Jose  State  College, 
University  of  California,  at  Berkeley, 
University  of  Detroit,  Eastern  Montana 
College,  Michigan  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Florida  State  University,  and  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  ombudsman 
concept  is  still  very  much  in  the  study 
rather  than  the  action  stage. 

Population  growth  and  movement  of 
Americans  from  the  ooimtry  into  cities 
and  from  central  cities  into  suburbs  are 
making  our  society,  and  therefore,  the 
citizen's  relationship  with  his  govern- 
ment, ever  more  complex.  In  addition, 
his  expectations  of  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  rights  and  benefits, 
such  as  medical  care  and  higher  educa- 
tion, are  rising.  A  citizen  having  a 
problem  with  a  Federal  Government 
agency  may  have  administrative  or  Ju- 
dicial remedies.  But  these  are  often 
costly,  complex,  and  even  unknown  to 
him.  He  therefore  is  likely  to  write  to 
his  Congressman. 

Thus  population  growth  and  rising 
expectations  of  public  service  are  rapidly- 
expanding  the  Representative's  tradi- 
tional and  valuable  role  as  citizen's  ad- 
vocate against  the  bureaucracy. 

Meanwhile,  as  casework  becomes  more 
burdensome  and  claims  an  ever  larger 
proportion  of  each  Member's  time,  his 
role  as  a  legislator  gr^pllng  with  major 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  Issues  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Such  problems  demand 
more  time  for  thought  and  study  and 
debate.  Yet  the  growing  burden  of  case- 
work allows  us  less. 

Congress  would  benefit  In  four  ways 
from  having  a  congressional  ombuds- 
man: 

First,  by  reducing  the  caseload  burden 
on  congressional  offices,  the  congression- 
al ombudsman  would  free  time  for 
Members  and  their  staffs  to  devote  more 
study  and  thought  to  legislative  and  po- 
litical issues. 

Second,  the  congressional  ombudsman 
could  do  a  better  job  of  protecting  the 
interest  of  constituents  than  the  jacks- 
of -all-trades  in  congressional  offices  who 
often  find  themselves  somewhat  at  the 
mercy  of  more  knowlegeable  adminis- 
trators. Members  lack  staffs  large 
enough  to  have  a  separate  expert  in  each 
field  of  bureaucratic  activity.  But  ex- 
perts on  the  staff  of  the  congressional 
ombudsman  would  be  able  to  protect  cit- 
izens' interests  faster  and  better.  Prof. 
Walter  Gellhom  of  Columbia  University 
reports: 

Experience  abroad  suggests  that  an  Inter- 
nal critic's  review  of  a  closed  file  often  dis- 
closes slgnlflcant  materials  or  raises  sugges- 
tive questions  that  might  not  have  come  to 
the  fore  If  the  critic  had  relied  entirely  (as 
congressional  caseworkers  usually  do)  on  the 
report  made  by  the  challenged  administra- 
tor. AcceeslblUty  of  the  files  to  an  ombuds- 
man's examination  seem  not  to  have  Im- 
pcdred   efficiency  or  candor.  .  .  . 

Third,  handling  casework  on  a  cen- 
tralized basis  instead  of  in  535  separate 
offices  would  be  more  efficient  and  less 
costly.  Gellhom,  after  sampling  how 
congressional  offices  handle  casework, 
concluded : 

Those  who  cherish  the  good  old  ways  of 
doing  business  .  .  .  ^e  likely  to  be  crushed 
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by  the  weight  of  the  business  to  be 
done.  .  .  .  M06t  offices,  however,  have  little 
slack,  either  in  available  personnel  or  In 
available  sp«we.  .  .  .  Unless  Congress  were 
to  continue  to  expand  Its  quarters  Indefinite- 
ly, a  bursting  point  must  soon  be  reached. 

Fourth,  the  Congressional  ombuds- 
man would  have  a  unique  vantage  point 
from  which  to  spot  causes  of  citizen's 
difficulties  with  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Gellhom  writes: 

The  implications  of  the  individual  case  are 
more  likely  to  be  grasped  by  the  congres- 
sional ombudsman's  staff  than  by  a  Congress- 
man's often  Inexperienced  assistants;  com- 
plaints In  the  mass  may  dramatize  Issues 
that  a  seemingly  Isolated  grievance  leaves 
unnoticed. 

Congressmen  may  be  able  to  correct 
injustices  done  to  those  citizens  who  ap- 
peal to  them,  but  the  basic  cause  may 
go  imcorrected  while  many  Individuals 
who  do  not  appeal  to  their  Congressmen 
suffer  Injustice. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  8017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Om- 
budsman Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Increasing  complexity  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  created  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  private  citizens  In  dealing 
with  the  Oovernment,  that  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  the  Congress  to  be  Informed  of  the 
nature  of  such  difficulties,  particularly  those 
of  a  recurrent  nature,  in  order  that  remedial 
legislative  action  may  be  taken,  and  that, 
under  existing  procedures,  such  Information 
is  only  sporadically  available  and  frequently 
is  inadequately  developed  or  falls  entirely 
to  reach  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees. The  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  necessary  and  proper  efforts  of  its  in- 
dividual Members  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems have  increasingly  become  so  burden- 
some as  to  constitute  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  discharge  of  their  other  legislative 
duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  Congressional  om- 
budsmen and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
are  prescribed  by  this  Act.  He  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  without  reference  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  t)ie  basis  of  his  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  for 
a  term  which  shall  expire  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Congress  succeeding  the 
Congress  during  which  he  was  appointed, 
except  that  he  may  continue  to  act  during 
such  succeeding  Congress  untU  he  has  been 
reappointed  or  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed. He  shall  receive  the  same  salary  as 
Members  of  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Congressional  Ombudsman 
may  appoint  such  assistants,  clerks,  and 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  request  of  any  Member  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  Congressional 
Ombudsman,  unless  he  believes  that  the 
complainant  has  available  another  reason- 
able remedy,  shall  review  the  case  of  any 
person  who  alleges  that,  as  a  result  of  any 
action  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  any 
offlcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  other 
than  those  exempted  under  section  6  of  this 
Act.  (a)  he  has  been  subjected  to  any  im- 
proper penalty  or  has  been  denied  any  right 
or  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States:  or  (b)  the  rele- 
vant proceedings  are  being  conducted  in  a 


manner  that  is  unreasonable,  unfair,  op- 
pressive, dilatory,  or  inefficient.  The  Con- 
gressional Ombudsman  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, confine  his  review  of  the  case  to  the 
material  submitted  to  him  with  the  request 
for  review,  or  may  make  such  further  In- 
vestigation as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
Upon  completion  of  his  review,  he  shall  re- 
port his  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
if  any,  to  the  Member  by  whom  the  case  was 
referred. 

Sec.  S.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  exempted  pur- 
suant to  section  6,  shall  furnish  to  the  Con- 
gressional Ombudsman  such  information  re- 
garding their  activities  within  the  scope  of 
their  official  duties  or  employment  as  be  may 
require  of  them,  and  the  Congressional 
Ombudsman,  or  any  of  bis  assistants,  when 
duly  authorized  by  him,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  such  Information,  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  any 
books,  records,  files,  or  other  documents, 
and  the  right  to  consult  directly  any  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  without 
securing  the  permission  of  their  superiors. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept the  following: 

(1)  The  President: 

(2)  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  or  any 
committee  or  Joint  committee  thereof; 

(3)  Judges,  clerks,  conunissioners,  referees 
in  bankruptcy,  and  other  officers  (other  than 
attorneys  as  such)  and  employees  of  any 
court  of  the  United  Statee,  regardless  of 
whether  such  court  is  legislative  or  consti- 
tutional; 

(4)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  local  governmental 
unit  not  under  the  supervision  or  control 
of  some  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(5)  Any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  whose  activities  are  of  such 
a  nature  that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Con- 
gressional Ombudsman,  the  application  of 
this  Act  thereto  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States" 
Includes  officers  and  employees  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Congressional  Ombudsman 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  report  shall  summarize  his  ac- 
tivities, shall  include  reviews  of  those  in- 
dividual cases  which,  in  his  judgment,  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  shall  set  forth  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  further  investigation 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Congressional  Ombudsman  may, 
in  his  discretion,  make  an  interim  report  on 
any  occasion  when  he  deems  such  action 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Any  report  of  the  Congressional  Om- 
budsman pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 


and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BiKGHAM).  for  1  hour  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Matsitnaga  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Bingham)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  March  12, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson),  from  February  28  through 
March  8,  1969,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  20  minutes,  today; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Passman  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Say  LOR  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DENNIS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  RouDEBusH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bingham)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Corman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Jabobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 
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Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  Instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1058.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  nwy  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  reorganization  of  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernmcnt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  CJpera- 
tlons. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. March  4,  1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETTC. 

Underciause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  13tb  annual  re- 
port on  the  financial  condition  and  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  209(e) 
(1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  19Sfl.  as 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-84);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

547.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  a  report  on  special  pay 
for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  for  calendar 
year  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  37 
use.  310;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

548.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asslstont 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations), transmitting  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
toln  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  CT.S.C.  2233a(l):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Feder»l 
Communications  Commission  as  of  Janu- 
ary 31.  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244 1  a )  ( 1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

551.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  ft  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

552.  A  letter  from  the  president  and  chair- 
man. Little  League  Baseball,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  Little  League  Baseball 
for  1968  and  audit  of  the  organization  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1968. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  14(b) 
of  Public  Law  88-378;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

563.  A  letter  from  the  national  secret*ry- 
treasurer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War.  transmitting  a  report  of  th«  pro- 


ceedings of  the  87tb  Annual  National  En- 
campment of  the  Sons  of  Unton  Veterans  of 
the  ClvU  War,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
1968  audit  of  the  organization,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  605,  83d  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

554.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the 
aeventh  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  103(e)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
7  of  1961  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING; 

H.R.  7959.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  recent  Increases  In  fees  for  grazing  of 
livestock  on  public  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  occupational  tax  on  coin-oper- 
ated gaming  devices  for  similar  new  taxes 
lmp>osed  by  a  State  where  the  operation  of 
such  devices  Is  legal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BARRETT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nnc, 
Mr  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  En.- 
BCRC,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) : 

H.R.  7961.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ag^culture. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  7962.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  In  the  performance  of 
service  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United 
Stotes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R.  7963.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Bad- 
lands National  Monument  as  the  "Badlands 
National  Park";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRAJSCO: 

H  R.  7964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla: 

H.R.  7966.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  engaged  In  the  production  of  motion 
picture  films  to  pay  prevailing  wages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substonces  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 

HJl.  7967.  A  blU  to  eatobllsh  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  7968.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

H.R.  7969.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.  7970.  A  bin  to  change  the  definition 
of  anununltlon  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.7971.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  compensation  of  wage  board  employees: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
SerYlce. 


By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin ; 
H.R.  7972.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  certain  sup- 
port orders,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  7973.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  exfienses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7974.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery at  Camp  Parks,  Calif.,  for  northern 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    EILBERG    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Barrett.    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    Byrne    of 
Pennsylvania,  and    Mr.     Gkken    of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
H  R  7975.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  Increase 
postseoondary      educational       opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction    of    comprehensive   community 
colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Ayrks.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 

EscH.  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 

Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr.    Gerald    F. 

FoRO,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 

RiTTH.  and  Mr.  Wamplxr)  : 

H.R.  7976.  A    bill    to    improve    the    health 

and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 

the    coal    mining    Indxistry    of    the    United 

States:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  7977.  A  bill  to  amend  section  231(b) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  sus- 
pend the  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions with  respect  to  products  Imported 
from  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY : 
H.R.  7978.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  7979.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  neighborhood  Im- 
provement organizations  or  associations  the 
special  third-class  bulk  rates  for  nonprofit 
organizations:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  7981.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  certain  periods  of  service  performed 
In  Federal-State  cooperative  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  7982.  A   bin   to   authorize   the   Small 
Bulnesa  Administration  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  certain  small  business  concerns 
suffering  substantial  economic  Injury  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  current  work  stoppages  at  east 
and  gulf  coast  ports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HM.  7983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park.  Va.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H Jl.  7984.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compulsory 
licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  7985.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
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scene  matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
H  Jl.  7988.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  7987.  A  bill  to  permit  injured  Federal 
employees  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  compensation  program  not- 
withstanding they  are  in  receipt  of  military 
retired  pay.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7988.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  parts 
and  accessories  tops  designed  and  sold  for 
vise  to  provide  sleeping  quarters  when 
mounted  on  an  automobile  truck  body;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Adams,   Mr.   Kyros,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  Priedei.,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Edmond- 
SOM,  Mr.  GALiriANAKis,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Pryob  of  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin)  : 
H  R.  7989.  A  bin  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  B191  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  7990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
latlon,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7991.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  7992.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  1925,  to  prohibit  the 
copying  of  certain  records  by  mailing  list 
brokers;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

ByMr.  KYBOS: 
H.R.  7993.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  ex- 
hibition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H.R.  7994.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H  Jl.  7995.  A  bill  to  extend  the  executive  re- 
organization  provisions   of   title   5,   United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  2  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
ByMr.  MEEDS: 
H Jl.  7996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  AgrlcvUture. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  7997.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  hotislng,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 

Office  and  ClvU  Service.  

H.R.  7998.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  XVlll  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
chiropractors'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  7999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant   Marine   Act,   1936,   and  for   other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey )  : 
H.R.  8001.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  the  entitlement  to 
severance  pay  to  certain  classes  of  employees 
excluded  from  such  entitlement  by  executive 
authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  special  reqiUrements 
with  respect  to  the  retirement  of  air  traffic 
controllers,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  8003.  A   bill    making   a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  Office  of  Education  to 
carry  out  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  8004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  8005.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion To  Study  the  Organization,  Operation, 
and  Management  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  and  to  recommend  changes 
necessary  or  desirable  In  the  Interest  of  gov- 
vernmental  efficiency  and  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  8006.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  Investigations, 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nation's  ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8007.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  trading  stamp  companies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8008.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  or  other  articles  Intended  for 
use  by  children  which  present  any  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  8009.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  Income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  benefits  to  which  she  Is  en- 
titled thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  8010.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  8011.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt 
licensees  from  recording  sales  of  ammunition 
to  residents  of  the  State  in  which  the  licen- 
see's business  is  located;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8012.  A  bUl  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carry- 
ing cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (tor  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  CdwoKR,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  E^^ans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Meskill, 
and  Mr.  Whalley  ) : 
H.R.  8013.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inves- 
tigative detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  involvement  In,  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Brock,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Cowcer,  Mr. 

Evans  of   Colorado,   Mr.  Hitnt,   Mr. 

Lukens,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Meskill, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 

Whalley  ) : 

H.R.  8014.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  judge 

or  Justice  of  the  United  States  appointed  to 

hold  office  during  good  behavior  shall  retire 

from  regular  active  service  upon  attaining 

the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Cowcer,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Lukens.  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Whalley)  : 
H.R.  8015.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2312  of 
title    18,   United    States   Code,    to    permit   a 
person  enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle  to  Inspect  the  serial  number  of  Its 
body  and  motor  If  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  8016.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  youth  in  federally  financed  programs 
and  projects;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  8017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  congres- 
sional ombudsman;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  8018.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1072(2) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  a 
foster  child  within  the  definition  of  depend- 
ent; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8019.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
uniform  allowances  to  certain  persons  orig- 
inally appointed,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
as  commissioned  or  warrant  officers  in  a  regu- 
lar component  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8020.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to  round- 
trip  transportation  to  the  home  port  of  a 
member  of  the  naval  service  on  permanent 
duty  aboard  a  ship  overhauling  away  from 
home  port  whose  dependents  are  residing  at 
the  home  port;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  8021.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance under  certain  circumstances,  certain 
reimbursements,  transportation  for  depend- 
ents, and  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  8022.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion, and  education  allowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  8023.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  transpor- 
tation of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life into  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
Interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wUdUfe  taken  contrary  to  State 
law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KocH) : 
H.R.  8024.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  require  disclosure  of  the  ap- 
plicable  FHA-approved   rent   schedule   and 
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related  Lnformatlon  to  tenants  and  proepec- 
tlve  tenant*  of  certain  FHA>lnsured  multl- 
family  rental  housing,  and  to  require  a 
public  hearing  before  approval  of  any  rent 
Increase  above  the  level  specified  In  such 
schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROITDEBUSH: 

H.R.  8035  A  blU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  American 
Hero  Award  Medal  to  be  awarded  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  lose  their  lives  as  a  direct  result  of 
Injuries  or  disease  Incurred  In  armed  conflict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.    ST.   ONOE: 

H  R.  8038.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  8027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Coipomlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  54x.  STEED: 

H  R.  8038.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  deposits  of 
minerals  in  the  bed  of  the  Red  River  In 
Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  8029.    A    bill    to   regulate    Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIEU): 

H.R.  8030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recsomputatton  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8031.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Oke- 
fenokee  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge  as  the 
"Okefenokee  Wlldnemess";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AJTali«. 

HJt.  8033.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  8033.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  moet  feasible  and 
desirable  means  of  establishing  Monterey 
Bay,  the  coastal  areas  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mon- 
terey, and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties,  Calif., 
certain  portions  of  the  tldelands.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  and  seaward  areas  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  8034.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  flreflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8035.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  minimum  and  maximum  stge  limits  gov- 
erning new  appointments  of  firefighters  in 
the  competitive  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8036.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  woman  to 
become  entitled  to  full  wife's  insurance  ben- 
efits after  attaining  age  85  even  though  she 
became  entitled  to  reduced  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  (or  disability  Insurance  benefits) 
before  attaining  that  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

BJl.  8037.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 


ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Blr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJl.  8038.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  civilian  American  citizens  and  prisoners 
of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WOLPP: 
H.R.  8039.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  fdr  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;   to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  B4r.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJl.  8040.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  recredltlng 
of  annual  leave  forfeited  as  a  result  of  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  error,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    ZWACH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dknnbt,  B^.  Ooodlino.  Mr.  Langen, 
Mr.  Matnk.  Mr.  Mn.LEK  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Nblssn,   Mr.   Qnix.   Mr.   RsiFn.,  Mr. 
Thompson     of     Georgia,     and    Mr. 
WoLO) : 
HJl.  8041.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Country- 
side Development  Commission  to  study  the 
economic  problems  of  rural  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AOAMS.  Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Brademas. 
Mr.  Bbown  of  California,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  California.  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 

COHKLAN.    Mr.    CONTT.    Mr.    Conyeks. 

Mr.    DI:LLCNB.^CK.    Mr.    Eowasds    of 
California.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Farbstetn. 
Mr.  PRssxB.  Mr.  FaizDU..  Mr.  Fulton 
of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.    OtLsnT.   Mr. 
GaxzN    of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Gusk, 
Mr.     HA1.PERN.    Mr.     Hawkins.    Mr. 
HxCMua  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hzl- 
■Toou,  and  Mr.  Hokton  ) : 
H.R.  8043.  A  bill   to  establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion  Commission,  and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  KocH, 
Mr.  Lsccrrr,  Mr.  McCartht.  Mr. 
McCi-osxxT.  Mr.  B<jxva.  Mr.  Minish, 
Mrs.  Minx.  Mr.  Monagan,  Mr.  MooR- 
HKAO,  Mr.  OrriNGm.  Mr.  Pxppsr.  Mr. 
Pollock,  Mr.  Rns.  Mr.  Rxio  of  New 
York.   Mr.   RoarNTKAL.  Mr.   Rotbal. 

idT.      RTAN,       Mr.       SCHNEXBKLI.       Mr. 
SCKTUKR,     Mr.     SCRWXNGKL,    MT.     SY- 
MINGTON. Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mr.    VaJf    Dbxrlin.    and    Mr. 
Whalxn)  : 
H.R.  8043.  A   bUl    to   establish    a   National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.J.  Res  504.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September  17,  1969.  "Oeneral 
von  Steuben  Memorial  Day"  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Frledrlch  Wllhelm  von  Steuben;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN : 
H.J.  Res.  505.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relaUng  to  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts: 
H.J.  Res.  600.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 

H.J.  Res.  507.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SANDMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  509.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam  Smith;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.SISK: 

H.J.  Res.  510.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WATTS: 

HJ.  Res.  611.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.J.  Res.  513.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HAWKINS: 

H.  Res.  386.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju> 
dlclary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

33.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  recognition  of  the  grazing  rights  of  the 
Gray  Partners  on  the  Organ  Pipe  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

33.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  tax  Incentives  for  busi- 
nesses to  locate  in  slums  and  offer  Job-traln- 
Ing  programs  to  the  disadvantaged;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

34.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  relative 
to  funds  for  aid  to  famUles  with  dependent 
children  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.ADDABBO: 

H.R.  8044.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Anna 
Glola  Bosco  and  daughter,  Francesca  Boeoo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8046.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Cloffi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8046.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Benato 
Reclne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8047.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Rosarla 
Tallegra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
close  Toussalnt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  8049.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Valerie 
Ann  Handford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8060.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  McCarran 
Ranch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  8061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 


tonia  Alablso,  Flllppe  Alablso,  and  Giovanni 
Alablso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
and  Dolores  Cablglosu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AssunU 
Caccluottolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Caccluottolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  8065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Constantino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Carbone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8057.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bon- 
aventura  Dl  Lorenzo;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8058.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Dl  Marco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  8059  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Dl  Marco  and  wife.  Maria  Dl  Marco; 
to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  8060.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hugh 
Dyer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Fontana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  GIs- 

sara  and  Gaetano  Olssara;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  8063  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Gugllelml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arv. 

H.R.  8064.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
IppoUto,  his  wife.  Ada  Ippollto,  and  their 
children,  Giuseppe  and  Nunzla  Ippollto;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8065.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  EUo 
Laurla,  his  wife.  Mlnlello  Laurla,  and  their 
child.  Eduardo  Laurla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8066.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ippollta 
Maffel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  8067.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Moreno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8068.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Joaqulna 
Maria  Nabals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8069.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Recuplto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8070.  A    bin    for   the    relief    of    Lulgl 
Slano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 8071.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Turrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  8072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Vlsoarlello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  BRA3CO: 
H.R.  8073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oarzla 
Antonla  Calogero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8074.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario  and 
Maria  Tltone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  8075.  A   blU   for   the  reUef  of   Juan 
Guajardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  8076.  A  bill  to  authorize  Col.  Helmuth 
Sprtnz  to  accept  employment  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
after  his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  8077.    A    bUl   for    the    reUef   of   Use 
Breltenstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrlana 
Forbes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  8079.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
CastelU  and  Gluseppa  CasteUl  (also  known 
as  Glusepplna  Castelll);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8080.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glovan- 
nlna  Maria  Cona  and  Angelina  Cona;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 


Henry  May;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.8082.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rupert 
Rodney:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.8083.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Scalarlnl  and  his  wife,  Glovanna  Chlara 
Scalarlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8084.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Scattarreggla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  ErUnda 
P.  Vldal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASEY : 
H.R.  8086.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Thorley:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I  Ping 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
HR.  8088.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Audrey 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8089.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  GuUeppe 
Montemagglore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8090.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Angela 
Pugllsl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia. 
H.R.  8091.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ramon 
Cuaslto,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request) : 
HJl.  8092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregorio 
Buonocore  and  Fllomena  Buonocore;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8094.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  ElnUra 
Tanoy:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  8095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lena  S. 
Tillman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HR.  8096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Delfln 
S.  Santos  and  his  wife,  Mena  A.  Santos;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  8097.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Prtsella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8098.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pletro  Dl 
Mlno.  his  wife,  FlUppa  Dl  Mlno,  and  their 
minor    children.    Antonletta    Dl    Mlno    and 
Alfonso  Dl  Mlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8099.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  In- 
dravaden  S.  Sanghvl  and  his  wife,  Jasu 
Sanghvl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  8100.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Burrowes 
Manufacturing  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  8101.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Loucas 
Arvanltls;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8102.  A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Giro 

BenantI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 8103.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Paul  Dls- 

clafanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8104.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gaetano 

Geranlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8105.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of   Alflo 

LagaUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8106.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Clro  Lala; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8107.  A  bin  for  the  reUel  of  Antonlno 
Ralmondl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8108.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Epa- 
mlnodas  Trtantls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  8109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Boutsls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
HJl.  8110.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Blagoje 
Nikola  Zlatkovlc  and  his  wife,  Nevenka  Zden- 
ka  Zlatkovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  McCIiOSKEY: 
H.B.  8111.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Bala- 


san   Babakhan;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8112.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pilar  Sar- 

tlaguda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  8113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yu 

Yung  Lin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clar>'. 

H.R.  8114.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  8115.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Toyo 
Shota   Ikeuchl;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8116.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Katherlne 
Keiko  Aokl  Kaneshlro;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Antonaglla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8118.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angel  and 
Azucena  Avlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8119.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Guldo 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8120.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
lannl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Abel  Majla-Herrera;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alonso 
Gonzalez-Palaclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8123.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hector 
Antonio  Rlvas-Ecbeverrl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8124.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jacob, 
Rlvka,  Ellyuhu,  Moshe,  Rlna,  and  Han 
Rouach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8125.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Javier 
Salazar-Rulz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8126.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luis  En- 
rique Slerra-Oonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  8127.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Cbal 
Chung,     Kyung-Wha     Chung,     Myung-Wha 
Chung,    and    Myung-Whun   Chimg;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  8128.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 
plna de  Maglstrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8129.  A   bin  for  the  relief  of   Noeml 
Sblll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR.  8130.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda  I. 
Blroq;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  8131.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Paz  L 
Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  8132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Her- 
mlnia  Bunl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H.R.  8133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  San  Yun 
Kim  and  husband,  Wan  Young  Kim;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HR. 8134.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Prowl- 
denza  PlsclteUo;  1»  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJl.  8135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mo- 
hammad Kamall;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJl.  8136.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
Smllko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

69.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Gordon  Levon  Dollar,  Springfield,  Mo.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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March  3,  1969 


REVEREND  HESBURGH'S  LETTERS 
TO  VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  AND 
NOTRE  DAME 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  has  laid  down  a  series  of  guide- 
lines to  be  followed  on  his  campus  In  the 
event  of  student  disorders.  He  has  also 
made  an  eloquet  plea  that  we  avoid  over- 
reacting to  instances  of  violence:  that  we 
permit  the  university  community  to  en- 
force Its  own  rules  and  make  its  own 
adaptations  to  reasonable  suggestions 
for  change. 

Few  b^her  academic  leaders  have  so 
effectives^'  articulated  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced approach.  I  include  excerpts  from 
his  letters  to  Vice  President  Agnew  and 
the  students  of  Notre  Dame  University 
at  this  point  as  part  of  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues materials  relating  to  academic 
dlsturbsuices : 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  38,  1969) 
EZCZRITS  Fbom   Hksbttbch's  LmXBS  TO  Vicx 

PmiSIDKNT    AONTW     AND    TO    NOTWS    DAME 

(Nar«:  Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  presi- 
dent of  the  tTnlverslty  of  Notre  Dame,  to 
Vice  President  Agnew,  made  public  In  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  and  from  an  earlier  open 
letter  from  Father  Hesburgh  to  the  Notre 
Dame  students  and  facility : ) 

LrrTTB   TO    AON«W 

The  best  salvation  for  the  university  In  the 
face  of  any  crisis  Is  for  the  university  com- 
munity to  save  Itself,  by  declaring  Its  own 
ground  rules  and  basic  values  and  then 
enforcing  them  with  the  widest  and  deepest 
form  of  moral  persuasion  for  the  good  life 
of  the  university,  and  consequent  moral 
condemnation  with  academic  sanctions  for 
any  movement  against  vmlverslty  life  and 
values— especially  violence,  vandalism  and 
mob  action  which  are  the  antitheses  of  rea- 
son, civility  and  the  open  society  which  re- 
spects the  right  of  each  and  all. 

When  moral  persuasion  and  academic 
sanctions  faU  to  deter  those  who  show  open 
contempt  for  the  life  style  and  self -declared 
values  of  the  university  community,  there 
should  be  no  hestltatlon  to  Invoke  whatever 
outside  assistance  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  university  and  Its  values.  However,  it  la 
the  university  that  best  Judges  Its  need  for 
outside  assistance  and  invokes  this  assist- 
ance, much  as  it  would  call  for  help  in  a 
three-alarm  campus  are.  Here  the  concern 
Is  siirvival  against  forces  bent  on  destruction. 

It  is  Important  to  see  and  judge  univer- 
sities today  as  they  really  are,  not  as  they 
appear  to  be.  The  bizarre  and  widely  pub- 
licized antics  of  relatively  few  students  and 
relatively  even  fewer  faculty  are  accepted  as 
the  stereotypes  of  all  students  and  all  faculty, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  this  widely  maligned 
majority  of  faculty  and  students. 

The  vast  majority  of  university  and  col- 
lege students  today  are  a  very  promising  and 
highly  attractive  group  of  persons:  They  are 
more  Informed,  more  widely  read,  better 
educated,  more  idealistic  and  more  deeply 
sensitive  to  crucial  moral  Issues  In  our  times, 
more  likely  to  dedicate  themselves  to  good 


rather  than  selfish  goals,  than  any  past  gen- 
eration of  students  I  have  known. 

OOOD    ■XABON    rOK   CONCXkN 

Many  of  the  them  are  bothered  by  some  as- 
pects of  American  and  world  society  and 
current  values  or  the  lack  of  them — with 
good  reason  In  most  cases.  They  would  work 
very  hard.  I  believe,  if  given  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  changing  this  world 
for  the  better.  They  would  also  find  out  how 
hard  this  Is  to  do  and  would  quickly  discard 
some  of  their  more  naive  present  solutions 
to  our  problems. 

Even  the  most  far-out  students  are  trying 
to  tell  society  something  that  may  also  be 
worth  searching  for  today  If  they  would  only 
lower  the  volume  so  we  could  hear  the  mes- 
sage. 

Anyway,  the  great  majority  of  our  students 
need  better  leadership  than  we  or  the  faculty 
have  been  giving  them.  In  a  fast  changing 
society  the  real  crisis  is  not  one  of  authority 
but  a  crisis  of  vision  that  alone  can  inspire 
great  leadership  and  create  great  morale  in 
any  society. 

A  rebirth  of  great  academic,  civic  and  po- 
litical leadership,  a  sharing  of  some  of  these 
youthful  ideals  and  dreams  (impossible  or 
not)  would  be  good  for  our  universities  and 
good  for  America  too.  It  might  also  help  us  all 
remove  some  of  the  key  problems  that  under- 
line most  of  the  unrest.  The  campus  is  really 
reflecting  America  and  the  world  today  In 
hi-fi  sound  and  living  color. 

Part  of  the  vUlon  I  have  been  speaking 
of  must  certainly  Include  law  and  order.  But 
curiously  enough,  one  cannot  really  have  law 
and  order  without  another  part  of  the  vision : 
Greater  achievement  of  Justice  in  our 
times,  more  compassion  for  all,  real  love 
between  the  generations.  All  elements 
of  the  vision  are  Interdependent.  Moreover, 
the  vision  must  be  whole  and  real  for  every- 
one. Lastly,  a  measure  of  humor  would  help 
from  time  to  time  to  break  up  the  deathly 
seriousness  of  the  present  scene. 

As  to  present  action.  I  would  make  the 
following  two  suggestions : 

( 1 )  Assume  for  a  few  months  that  the  uni- 
versity community — faculty,  students,  ad- 
ministration and  trustees — are  capable,  in 
most  cases,  of  laying  down  their  own  guide- 
lines and  effectively  maintaining  them  In 
their  usual  free  and  independent  university 
style.  Things  will  be  messy  from  time  to  time 
but  we  will  make  It  as  universities  if  we  de- 
termine strongly  to  maintain  our  freedoms 
and  our  values.  That  determination  Is  grow- 
ing on  every  campus,  every  day  now.  Olve 
It  elbow  room  In  which  to  grow  and  operate 
m  Its  own  good  way. 

(2)  Where  special  help  Is  needed,  let  all 
assume  It  will  be  asked  for  and  given  quick- 
ly, effectively  and  as  himiaiUy  as  possible 
given  the  provocations  that  surround  the 
need  for  such  outside  help,  as  a  last  alterna- 
tive to  Internal  self-correction.  But  let  It 
be  understood  that  the  university,  and  only 
the  university,  public  or  private,  makes  this 
determination. 

If  my  two  assumptions  are  correct,  the 
crisis  will  pass  without  the  further  require- 
ment of  actions  other  than  those  contained 
in  my  assumptions,  especially  not  repres- 
sive legislation,  or  overreactlon  In  Its  many 
forms. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  word  of  optimism. 
As  Dickens  wrote  In  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
"It  was  the  best  of  times  and  the  worst  of 
times."  The  worst,  because  many  of  our  best 
traditions,  as  universities  and  as  a  nation, 
are  under  siege.  The  best  of  times,  because 
we  are  going  to  win  this  battle,  not  by  re- 
pressing the  very  values  of  rationality,  civil- 
ity and  openness  that  we  are  trying  to  save, 
but  by  reinforcing  them  In  our  belief.  In  our 
lives.  In  our  InsUtutlona  and  especially  by 


using  them,  and  hopefully  youth's  great 
vigor  and  Idealism  as  well,  to  attack  the 
deeper  problems  yet  ahead  of  us  In  our  age- 
long walk  out  of  the  Jungle  into  the  light. 

LRTKB  TO  STUDENTS 

This  letter  has  been  on  my  mind  for  weeks. 
It  Is  both  time  and  overtime  that  It  be 
written. 

My  hope  is  that  these  Ideas  wlU  have  deep 
personal  resonances  in  our  own  community, 
although  the  central  problem  they  address 
exists  everywhere  in  the  university  world 
today  and,  by  Instant  communication,  feeds 
upon  Itself.  It  Is  not  enough  to  label  it  the 
alienation  of  youth  from  our  society.  God 
knows  there  Is  enough  and  more  than 
enough  In  our  often  non-glorious  civiliza- 
tion to  be  alienated  from,  be  you  young, 
middle-aged,  or  old. 

The  central  problem  to  me  Is  what  we  do 
about  It  and  in  what  manner,  if  we  are 
Interested  in  healing  rather  than  destroying 
our  world.  Touth  especially  has  much  to  of- 
fer— Idealism,  generosity,  dedication,  and 
service.  The  last  thing  a  shaken  society 
needs  is  more  shaking.  The  last  thing  a  noisy, 
turbulent,  and  disintegrating  community 
needs  Is  more  noise,  turbulence,  and  disin- 
tegration. Understanding  and  analysis  of  so- 
cial ills  cannot  be  conducted  in  a  boiler  fac- 
tory. Compassion  has  a  quiet  way  of  service. 
Complicated  social  mechanisms,  out-of-jolnt, 
are  not  adjusted  with  sledge  hammers. 

Now  to  the  heart  of  my  message.  You  re- 
call my  letter  of  Nov.  25,  1968.  It  was  written 
after  an  Incident,  or  happening  If  you  will. 
It  seemed  best  to  me  at  the  time  not  to 
waste  time  in  personal  recriminations  or 
heavy-handed  discipline,  but  to  profit  from 
the  occasion  to  invite  this  whole  university 
community,  especially  Its  central  councils  of 
faculty,  administration,  and  students,  to  de- 
clare themselves  and  to  state  their  convic- 
tions regarding  protests  that  were  peaceful 
and  those  that  threatened  the  life  of  the 
community  by  disrupting  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  university  and  Infringing  upon 
the  right  of  others. 

I  now  have  a  statement  from  the  Academic 
Council,  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  Student  Life 
Council,  some  College  Councils,  the  Alumni 
Board,  and  a  whole  spate  of  letters  from 
Individual  faculty  members  and  a  few  stu- 
dents. ...  In  general,  the  reaction  was 
practically  unanimous  that  this  community 
recognizes  the  validity  of  protest  In  our 
day — sometimes  even  the  necessity — regard- 
ing the  current  burning  Issues  of  our  soci- 
ety: War  and  peace,  especially  Vietnam;  civil 
rights;  especially  of  minority  groups;  the 
stance  of  the  university  vis-a-vis  moral  Is- 
sues of  great  public  concern;  the  operation 
of  the  university  as  university.  There  was 
also  practical  unanimity  that  the  university 
could  not  continue  to  exist  as  an  open  so- 
ciety, dedicated  to  the  discussion  of  all  Issues 
of  importance.  If  protests  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  normal  operations  of  the  uni- 
versity were  in  any  way  Impeded,  or  If  the 
rights  of  any  members  of  this  community 
were  abrogated,  peacefully  or  nonpeace- 
fully. 

I  believe  that  I  now  have  a  clear  mandate 
from  this  university  community  to  see  that: 
1)  our  lines  of  communication  between  all 
segments  of  the  community  are  kept  m  open 
as  possible,  with  all  legitimate  means  of 
oommtmlcatlng  dissent  assured,  expanded, 
and  protected;  2)  civility  and  rationality  are 
maintained  as  the  most  reasonable  means  of 
dissent  within  the  academic  community; 
and  3)  violation  o-'  others'  rights  or  obstruc- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  university  are  out- 
lawed as  Illegitimate  means  of  dissent  In  this 
kind  of  open  society.  Violence  was  especially 
deplored  as  a  violation  of  everything  that 
the  university  community  stands  for. 
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WHAT     HAPPENS     I» 

Now  comes  my  duty  of  stating,  clearly  and 
unequivocally,  what  happens  If.  111  try  to 
make  It  as  simple  as  possible  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding by  anyone.  May  I  begin  by 
saying  that  all  of  this  is  hypothetical  and  I 
personally  hope  it  never  happens  here  at 
Notre  Dame. 

But,  if  It  does,  anyone  or  any  group  that 
substitutes  force  for  rational  persuasion,  be 
It  violent  or  non-violent,  will  be  given  16 
minutes  of  meditation  to  cease  and  desist. 
They  will  be  told  that  they  are,  by  their  ac- 
tions, going  counter  to  the  overwhemlng  con- 
viction of  this  community  as  to  what  Is 
proper  here.  If  they  do  not  within  that  time 
period  cease  and  desist,  they  will  be  asked 
for  their  Identity  cards.  Those  who  produce 
these  win  be  suspended  from  this  commu- 
nity as  not  understanding  what  this  commu- 
nity is.  Those  who  do  not  have  or  will  not 
produce  Identity  cards  will  be  assumed  not 
to  be  members  of  the  community  and  will  be 
charged  with  trespassing  and  disturbing  the 
peace  on  private  property  and  treated  accord- 
ingly by  law. 

The  Judgment  regarding  the  impeding  of 
normal  university  operations  or  the  violation 
of  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  made  by  the  dean  of  students. 
Recourse  for  certification  of  this  fact  for 
students  so  accused  is  to  the  trl-partlte 
Disciplinary  Board  established  by  the  Stu- 
dent Life  Council.  Faculty  members  have  re- 
course to  the  procedures  outlined  in  the 
Faculty  Manual.  Judgement  of  the  matter 
will  be  delivered  within  five  days  following 
the  fact,  for  Justice  deferred  is  Justice  denied 
to  all  concerned. 

After  notification  of  suspension,  or  trespass 
In  the  case  of  non-community  members,  if 
there  Is  not  then  within  five  minutes  a  move- 
ment to  cease  and  desist,  students  will  be 
notified  of  expulsion  from  this  conununlty 
and  the  law  wlU  deal  with  them  as  non- 
students. 

Lest  there  be  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing, It  should  be  noted  that  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  procedure  Is  not  directed  at 
students.  They  receive  academic  sanctions  in 
the  second  Instance  of  recalcitrance  and,  only 
after  three  clear  opportunities  to  remain  in 
student  status,  if  they  still  insist  on  resist- 
ing the  will  of  tlje  community,  are  they  then 
expelled  and  become  aon-students  to  be 
treated  as  other  non-students,  or  outsiders. 

A   RESPONSIBILITY    OUTLINED 

There  seems  to  be  a  current  myth  that 
university  members  are  not  responsible  to 
the  law,  and  that  somehow  the  law  Is  the 
enemy,  particularly  those  who  society  has 
constituted  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  law. 
I  would  like  to  insist  here  that  all  of  us  are 
responsible  to  the  duly  constituted  laws  of 
this  vmlverslty  community  and  to  all  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  There  Is  no  other  guarantee 
of  civilization  versus  the  Jungle  or  mob  rule, 
here  or  elsewhere. 

I  have  studied  at  some  length  the  new  pol- 
itics of  confrontation.  The  rhythm  Is  sim- 
ple: 1)  find  a  catise,  any  cause,  silly  or  not; 
2)  in  the  name  of  the  cause,  get  a  few  de- 
termined people  to  abuse  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  community  so  as  to  force  a 
confrontation  at  any  cost  of  boorlshness  or 
Incivility;  3)  onoe  this  has  occurred,  justified 
or  not,  orderly  or  not,  yell  police  brutality — 
If  It  does  not  happen,  provide  It  by  foul 
language;  physical  abuse,  whatever,  and  then 
count  on  a  larger  measure  of  sympathy  from 
the  up-to-now  apathetic  or  passive  members 
of  the  community.  Then  call  for  amnesty, 
the  head  of  the  president  on  a  platter,  the 
complete  submission  to  any  and  all  demands. 

So  It  has  gone,  and  it  is  generally  well  or- 
chestrated. Again,  my  only  question:  Must 
It  be  so?  Must  universities  be  subjected, 
wllly-nllly,  to  such  intimidation  and  victim- 
ization whatever  their  good  will  in  the  mat- 
ter? Somewhere  a  stand  must  be  made. 
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I  only  ask  that  when  the  stand  is  made 
necessary  by  those  who  would  destroy  the 
community  and  all  its  basic  yearning  for 
great  and  calm  educational  opportunity,  let 
them  carry  the  blame  and  the  penalty.  No 
one  wants  the  forces  of  law  on  this  or  any 
other  campus,  but  if  some  necessitate  It,  as  a 
last  and  dismal  alternative  to  anarchy  and 
to  mob  tyranny,  let  them  shoulder  the  blame 
instead  of  receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  com- 
munity they  would  hold  at  bay.  The  only  al- 
ternative I  can  Imagine  Is  turning  the  major- 
ity of  the  community  loose  on  them,  and 
then  you  have  two  mobs.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  would  opt  for  this  alternative — always 
lurking  In  the  wings. 

BOMBARDED  BT  BOTH  SIDES 

We  can  have  a  thousand  resolutions  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  society  we  want,  but  when 
lawlessness  Is  afoot,  and  all  authority  is 
flouted,  faculty,  administration,  and  student, 
then  we  invoke  the  normal  societal  forces  of 
law  beneath  our  hapless  and  hopeless  gaze. 
I  have  no  Intention  of  presiding  over  such  a 
spectacle:  Too  many  people  have  given  too 
much  of  themselves  and  their  lives  to  this 
university  to  let  this  happen  here.  Without 
being  melodramatic,  if  this  conviction  makes 
this  my  last  will  and  testament  to  Notre 
Dame,  so  be  It.  .  .  . 

May  I  now  confess  that  since  last  Novem- 
ber I  have  been  bombarded  mightily  by  the 
hawks  and  the  doves — almost  equally.  I  have 
resisted  both  and  continued  to  recognize  the 
right  to  protest — through  every  legitimate 
ciiannel — and  to  resist  as  well  those  who 
would  unthinkingly  trlfie  with  the  survival 
of  the  university  as  one  of  the  few  open 
societies  left  to  mankind  today.  .  .  . 

I  truly  believe  that  we  are  about  to  wit- 
ness a  revulsion  on  the  part  of  legislatures, 
state  and  national,  benefactors,  parents, 
alumni,  and  the  general  public  for  much  that 
Is  happening  in  higher  education  today.  If 
I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  this 
may  well  lead  to  a  suppression  of  the  liberty 
and  autonomy  that  are  the  lifeblood  of  a 
university  community.  It  may  well  lead  to 
a  rebirth  of  fascism,  unless  we  ourselves  are 
ready  to  take  a  stand  for  what  is  right  for 
us.  History  is  not  consoling  In  this  regard. 
We  rule  ourselves  or  others  rule  us,  In  a  way 
that  destroys  the  university  as  we  have 
known  and  loved  it. 
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polntments  now  will  be  made  under  open 
competitive  examination,  with  top  qualifiers 
being  appointed.  That  is  the  way  appoint- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  made  now.  How- 
ever, to  make  sure  that  political  appointees 
get  the  Jobs,  posts  are  held  open  until  the 
preferred  person  Is  qualified. 

Sometimes,  that  takes  so  long,  the  particu- 
lar post  office  suffers.  Major  post  offices  with 
receipts  in  the  tens  of  millions  often  go 
without  a  postmaster  for  years.  It  is  to  fill 
these  posts  that  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
M.  Blount  wants  to  do  away  with  political 
patronage.  As  he  says,  "There  is  no  valid 
connection  between  a  man's  political  beliefs 
and  hU  ability  to  deliver  the  mall." 

Agreed.  But  when  he  tried  to  tell  It  to 
Congress,  he  learned  that  the  members  had 
other  Ideas.  If  Blount  can  put  his  plan 
across,  it  should  mean  greater  efficiency  and 
better  morale — and  perhaps  faster  mall. 


POSTAL  PATRONAGE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCTHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ELeokuk  Dally  Gate  City  recently  carried 
an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  postal 
patronage.  This  editorial  supports  the 
reform  advanced  by  President  Nixon  and 
Postmaster  General  Blount.  I,  too,  sup- 
p>ort  the  proposed  reforms  which  they 
have  been  advanced,  particularly  as  am- 
plified by  Postmaster  General  Bloimt  in 
a  recent  news  conference.  Having  re- 
ceived permission  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Postal  Patronage  System 

Some  3,400  new  postmasters  and  rural  mall 
carriers  are  appointed  each  year,  usually  as 
a  restUt  of  political  patronage.  It  Is  the  one 
real  area  of  patronage  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. For  that  reason,  the  announcement 
that  President  Nlzon  and  his  Postmaster 
General  Intend  to  end  the  patronage  system 
for  selecting  postmasters  has  aroused  Instant 
opposition. 

The  President's  statement  said  that  ap- 


UNIVERSITY  OP  NOTRE  DAME 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  what  some  people  have  hailed  as  a 
strictly  harsh  and  simplistic  statement 
of  the  obvious  by  the  Reverend  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  following  communica- 
tion from  Father  Hesburgh  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  a  calm, 
balanced,  and  sensible  treatment  of  the 
conflicts  college  campuses  are  experienc- 
ing all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  partial  text  of  the  let- 
ter follows: 

Letter  From  Reverend  Hesburgh 

President  Nixon  has  asked  me  to  give  you 
my  views  regarding  campus  unrest  and  pos- 
sible action  on  the  occasion  of  your  meeting 
this  week  with  the  governors  of  the  fifty 
states.  The  President  most  wisely  states  that 
any  action  must  be  consistent  with  the  vital 
Importance  of  maintaining  the  traditional 
Independence  of  American  universities. 

In  the  concluding  sentence  of  my  recent 
letter  to  Notre  Dame  faculty  and  students, 
I  voiced  my  own  central  concern  In  the  face 
of  our  current  crisis:  "We  rule  ourselves,  or 
others  rule  us,  in  a  way  that  destroys  the 
university  as  we  have  known  and  loved  It." 
Universities,  like  countries,  can.  be  equally 
destroyed  from  Inside  or  from  outside.  The 
motivation  may  be  different,  to  hurt  or  to 
help,  but  the  result  is  the  same — on  otir 
university :  mob  rule  instead  of  civility,  force 
substituting  for  reason,  tyranny  for  persua- 
sion, police  state  Instead  of  the  house  of  the 
Intellect  with  all  its  glorious  virtues  exer- 
cised in  freedom. 

I  shall  make  any  comments  as  brief  as 
possible. 

1.  The  best  salvation  for  the  university  In 
the  face  of  any  crisis  Is  for  the  university 
community  to  save  Itself,  by  declaring  its 
own  grotind  rules  and  basic  values  and  then 
enforcing  them  with  the  widest  and  deepest 
form  of  moral  persuasion  for  the  good  life 
of  the  university,  and  consequent  moral  con- 
demnation with  academic  sanctions  for 
any  movement  against  university  life  and 
values — especially  violence,  vandalism  and 
mob  action.  .  .  . 

2.  When  moral  persuasion  and  academic 
sanctions  fall  .  .  .  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation to  Invoke  whatever  outside  assistance 
Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  university  and 
Its  values.  However,  It  Is  the  university  that 
best  judges  Its  need  for  outside  assistance 
and  Invokes  this  assistance.  .  .  . 
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3.  It  to  UnportAUt  to  sec  and  Judge  univer- 
sities today  M  they  really  are.  not  as  they 
appear  to  be.  .  .  .  The  vast  majority  of  uni- 
versity and  college  studenu  today  are  a  very 
promising  and  highly  attractive  group  of  per- 
sons: They  are  more  informed,  more  widely 
read,  better  educated,  more  idealistic  and 
more  deeply  sensitive  to  crucial  moral  issues 
In  our  times,  more  likely  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  good  rather  than  selfish  goals  than 
any  past  generation  of  students  I  have 
known.  Many  of  them  are  bothered  by  some 
aspects  of  American  and  world  society  and 
current  values  or  the  lack  of  them — with 
good  reason  In  most  cases.  .  .  .  Even  the 
most  far-out  students  are  trying  to  tell  so- 
ciety something  that  may  also  be  worth  hear- 
ing today  If  they  would  only  lower  the  vol- 
ume so  we  could  hear  the  message. 

Anyway,  the  great  majority  of  our  students 
need  better  leadership  than  we  or  the  faculty 
have  been  giving  them.  ...  A  rebirth  of 
great  academic,  civic  and  political  leadership, 
a  sharing  of  some  of  these  youthful  Ideals 
and  dreams  (impossible  or  not)  would  be 
good  for  our  universities  and  good  for  Amer- 
ica too.  .  .  . 

4.  Part  of  the  vision  I  have  been  speaking 
of  must  .osrtalnly  Include  law  and  order. 
But-curloualy  enough,  one  cannot  really  have 
law  and  order  without  another  part  of  the 
vision:  Greater  achievement  of  Justice  In  our 
times,  more  compassion  for  all.  and  real  love 
between  the  generations.  .  .  .  Lastly,  a  meas- 
ure of  hiunor  would  help  from  time  to  time 
to  break  up  the  deathly  seriousness  of  the 
present  scene. 

5.  As  to  present  action.  I  would  make  the 
following  two  suggestions : 

A.  Assume  for  a  few  months  that  the  uni- 
versity community — faculty,  students,  ad- 
ministration and  tmstees — are  capable.  In 
most  cases,  of  laying  down  their  own  guide- 
lines and  effectively  maintaining  them  in 
their  usual  free  and  Independent  university 
style.  Things  will  be  messy  from  time  to  time 
but  we  will  make  it  as  universities  if  we  de- 
termine strongly  to  maintain  our  freedoms 
and  our  values.  That  determination  is  grow- 
ing on  every  campus,  every  day  now.  Give  It 
elbow  room  In  which  to  grow  and  operate  in 
Its  own  good  way. 

B.  Where  special  help  Is  needed,  let  all  as- 
stune  it  will  be  asked  for  and  given  quickly, 
effectively  and  as  humanely  as  possible  given 
the  provocations  that  surround  the  need  for 
such  ouUlde  help,  as  a  last  alternative  to 
internal  self  correction.  But  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  university,  and  only  the  uni- 
versity, public  or  private,  makes  this  deter- 
mination. 

If  my  two  assumptions  are  correct,  the 
crlsU  will  pass  without  the  further  require- 
ments of  actions  other  than  those  contained 
In  my  assumptions,  especially  not  reprsa^T* 
legislation,  or  over-reaction  In  its  many 
forms. 


FOR  CLEAN  WATER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxXMOis 

IN  TH£  HOUSI  OP  RIPRXSXNTATIVS8 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  important  ap- 
pointments made  recently  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  that  of  former  Illinois 
State  Representative  Carl  L.  Klein  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  Conservation. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  in  a  very  appro- 
priate editorial  Friday.  February  28, 
comments  on  the  soundness  of  thia 
appointment. 
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May  I  add  that  Assistant  Secretary 
Klein  is  greatly  respected  by  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  occasion  to  work  with 
him.  I  believe  he  will  very  effectively 
serve  the  public  Interest  in  the  vital  area 
of  water  pollution. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Foa  Clsan  WATza 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  Carl 
L.  Klein  as  dssUtaot  secretary  of  the  interior. 
Secretary  Hlckel  Introduced  him  as  "Mr. 
Clean  Waters  of  Illinois."  Klein,  a  Chicago 
Republican,  earned  the  title  as  the  foremost 
advocate  in  the  state  legislature  of  action  to 
control  pollution  in  Lake  Michigan  and  other 
waters  in  thU  state.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  chairman  of  both  the  Illinois  Water  Pol- 
lution and  Water  Resources  commission  and 
the  Illinois  House  committee  on  water  re- 
sources. 

As  assistant  secreUry  for  water  quality  and 
research.  Klein  will  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  federal  program  of  water  pollution 
control  and  will  direct  the  Interior  depart- 
ment's water  resources  research  programs. 
This  Is  obviously  an  area  of  vital  public 
concern. 

Critics  have  been  quite  vocal  In  charging 
Secretary  Hlckel  with  being  something  less 
than  enthusiastic  toward  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. If  the  secretary's  selection  of  Klein 
reflecu  his  determination  to  prove  his  critics 
wrong,  he  has  made  a  worthy  appointment. 
We  expect  the  new  assistant  secretary  to  be 
every  bit  as  energetic  and  forceful  in  pursu- 
ing the  objective  of  clean  water  from  his 
vantage  point  in  Washington  as  he  was  here 
in  Ullnols. 


BUSINESS  RESPONSE— THROUGH 
ADVERTISmO— TO  THE  ISSUES 
OP  THE  DAY 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  American  Advertising  Federation's 
Eleventh  Annual  Government  Affairs 
Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  With 
the  recent  attention  focused  on  some 
segments  of  the  advertising  industry,  I 
was  pleased  that  this  conference  was 
an  Important  step  In  promoting  a 
meaningful  dialog  between  Industry  and 
Government.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  the  excellent 
speech  of  two  participants,  Norman  E. 
Cash,  president  of  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  and  Walter  E.  Terry, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Advertising  Federation: 
BxTsnnas  Rssponsx — Thsouoh  AovBrnsnto — 
To  THX  IssTjas  or  thx  Dat 

(Presentation  prepared  by  Television  Bureau 

of  Advertising  to  be  presented  by  Norman 

E.  Cash,  president) 

Thank  you  for  letting  us  be  here  on  your 
agenda  this  morning. 

0\ir  time  in  history  somehow  associates 
size  with  importanc*.  As  this  cartoon  illus- 
trates, we  like  to  make  even  ouraelvea  larger 
and,  therefore,  more  Important. 

We  do  It  in  ovir  advertising. 

And  today  we  find  the  same  concern  over 
size  among  some  of  our  most  serious  busl- 


So  I  think  It  speaks  well  for  us  In  the  ad- 
vertising business  that  our  largest  adver- 
tiser is  also  our  most  Important  on«  and  In 


so  many  ways  illustrates  the  beet  that  ad- 
vertising can  be.  I  do  not  refer  to  General 
Motors.  Nor  do  I  mean  Procter  St  Gamble, 
proud  as  we  are  of  them  both. 

I  refer  to  the  Advertising  Council  whose 
advertising  campaigns  last  year  received  some 
t36a  million  worth  of  media  time  and  space, 
a  figure  that's  some  90%  of  the  combined 
expenditures  of  both  OM  and  P  &  O. 

I  feel  it  is  significant  that  our  country's 
largest  advertiser  is  the  one  most  conspict' 
ously  dedicated  to  the  public  good. 

I  say  "consplclously"  because  I  believe  al- 
most all  advertising  is  for  the  public  good. 
An  ad  that  presents  news  of  a  faster  way  to 
communicate  Is  a  public  service.  An  adver- 
tisement for  a  new  car  or  a  message  for  an 
eeUbllshed  product  ...  all  these  help  meet 
a  need  and  are  public  service. 

And  news  of  a  public  need  .  .  .  thto  too  to 
public  service.  And  thto  type  of  advertto- 
Ing  .  .  .  that  also  meets  corporate  businesa 
obJecUves  ...  to  what  I'd  like  to  talk  with 
you  about  thto  morning.  I  speak  not  of  char- 
ity but  of  business. 

Two  years  ago,  Bruce  Palmer  of  NICB  told 
otir  Board  that  "The  first  business  of  busi- 
ness to  profits  .  .  .  but  that  profits  deterio- 
rate in  a  suspicious,  resentful,  hostile  at- 
mosphere." 

The  atmoephere  in  which  we  do  busi- 
ness .  .  .  how  much  It's  changed  since  thto 
businessman  kept  hto  rifle  handy  by  the  rear 
wheel  of  his  wagon.  That  gun  may  be  a  sjrm- 
bol  of  business  responsibility  in  those  days. 

Calvin  Coolldge  (In  a  telkatlve  mood)  said 
"The  Business  of  America  to  Business".  Cool- 
ldge was  updated  when  Henry  Luce  said 
"The  Business  of  Business  Is  America". 

A  blue-sky  slogan?  I  don't  think  so. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  its  related  problem  of  help- 
wanted.  Unemployment  may  sound  like  a 
public  problem,  but  help  wanted  to  a  bual- 
ness  problem  and  the  two  are  being  brought 
together  ...  for  the  good  of  both.  Watch 
bow  one  manufacturer  uses  hto  adverttolng 
skill  to  combine  a  social  and  corporate  mes- 
sage Into  one  commercial. 

(Roll.  General  Electric  Commercial.) 

The  need  for  better  lighting  to  help  reduce 
crime  becomes  a  Job  with  a  social  chal- 
lenge .  ,  .  and  Illustrates  a  concern  for  peo- 
pl3  .  .  .  and  adverttolng  made  it  happen. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  unemployment 
scale  .  .  .  the  hardcore  unemployed.  Here 
again  businesa  to  using  advertising  to  tell 
many  messages  In  one  message. 

(Roil,  Gulf  Watts  Service  SUtlon  Com- 
mercial.) 

A  GiUf  message  for  the  ghetto  ...  for  its 
stockholders  and  for  its  customers. 

Both  these  messages  Illustrated  the  grow- 
ing Involvements  of  business  in  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  urban  decay  and  rural 
blight,  poverty  and  pollution,  schooto  .  .  , 
crime  .  .  .  delinquency.  Thto  concentrated 
Itot  to  really  a  cover  ...  of  a  booklet  some 
half  million  copies  of  which  were  dUtrlbuted 
after  three  hoiirs  of  network  TV  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance. 

Here  to  how  their  program  was  Introduced. 

(Roll.  Institute  of  Life  Insiirance  Com- 
mercial.) 

The  president  of  Xerox  attacked  a  related 
problem  In  their  six  and  a  half  hours  of  pro- 
gramming called  "Of  Black  America"  when 
he  said,  "We  believe  that  understanding  the 
world  we  live  in  to  as  much  our  businest  as 
the  world  we  work  In." 

The  growing  Interest  In  btisiness  Involve- 
ment with  our  social  problems  to  Illustrated 
by  TvB's  Invitation  to  address  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  two  Important  NICB  groups:  Those 
Involved  with  public  affairs,  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  company  contributions.  These 
people  are  close  to  senior  management  too 
but  usually  do  not  share  your  skllto  In  the 
use  of  mass  media  advertising  .  .  ,  advertis- 
ing that  we  believe  can  help  top  manage> 
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ment  meet  these  new  and  broader  corporate 

goals. 

Often  you  have  assigned  your  advertising 
agency  responslblUty  only  for  marketing 
your  product.  Their  skllto,  like  yours,  can 
be  put  to  work  changing  the  environment 
within  which  your  product  to  marketed  ... 
but  only  if  you  will  show  them  the  difference 
between  a  cosf-per-thousand  method  of 
evaluating  advertising  and  advertising  media 
.  and  oontr<butfons-per-thousand . . .  which 
is  often  more  Important.  V 

How  do  these  two  measures  differ?  Who. 
lor  example,  would  sponsor  a  program  reach- 
ing mainly  the  unemployed?  But  there  Is 
such  a  program  .  .  .  and  public  utilities 
and  pbone  companies  sponsor  it  .  .  .  and 
It's  called  "Opportunity  Line."  Now  covering 
half  of  America.  It  Is  a  want-ad  of  the 
air  .  .  .  aimed  at  those  who  can't  or  don't 
read  the  help-wanted  ads  of  their  daily 
newspaper. 

When  half  of  such  locally  produced  public 
service  programming  Is  not  offered  for  sale, 
we  believe  it  is  a  lost  opportunity  for  the 
advertiser  and  the  viewer. 

Perhaps  you  saw  last  month's  "Grocery 
Manufacturer"  magazine's  article  about  a 
local  program  the  Heinz  Comany  sponsors 
.  .  .  called  "Job  Call".  Here's  a  kinescope 
segment. 

(Roll   Heinz   KDKA-TV   Kinescope.) 
The  budget  for  that  program  is  from  the 
public  relations  budget  of  Heinz,   not  the 
regular  advertising  budget. 

Perhaps  you  saw  In  the  October  6th  New 
Tork  Time  Magarfne  the  story  of  kids  and 
cars  ...  an  article  that  showed  this  poster 
and  containing  this  Advertising  Council  ad. 
The  same  message  has  become  a  televtolon 
message. 

(Roll  Advertising  Council  Take-Tour -Keys 
Commercial.) 

The  ideas  of  the  Advertising  Council  can 
become  your  ideas  Just  as  Royal  Globe  In- 
surance takes  this  Idea  to  be  their  own. 

(Roll  Royal  Globe  Insurance  Take-Tour- 
Keys  Commercial.) 

Crime  to  an  obvious  expense  to  Insurance 
companies  .  .  .  but  tee  pay  the  premiums. 
Speaking  of  crime,  this  little  fellow  coat  us 
billions  last  year  .  .  .  because  we  paid  thto 
man  to  catch  him.  And  even  thto  private 
policeman  is  cheap  when  you  look  at  the 
electronic  equipment  he  used  .  .  .  equipment 
we  paid  for  not  to  stop  an  enemy  Invasion, 
but  as  part  of  our  private  police  force  of 
170,000  .  .  .  which  we  maintain  to  keep  em- 
ployee dtohonesty  at  the  two-bl»ion  dollar 
level  .  .  .  because  "More  thieves  break  out 
than  break  in"  .  .  .  our  own  employees  cost 
Ma  two  billion  business  dollars  a  year  ...  In 
what  they  take  from  our  business. 

Crime  to  a  business  expense  when  pilferage 

equato  profits  ...  as  it  does  for  the  A  &  P. 

It  seems  the  only  ones  to  have  benefited 

from  all  thto  are  the  crlmlnato  .  .  ,  and  the 

Plniterton  and  Bums  stockholders. 

Let  me  bring  up  one  more  business  and 
social  problem  .  .  .  and  Invite  any  of  you  to 
find  a  way  to  communicate  It  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  happy  man  .  .  .  our  friendly 
bookie  ...  to  our  closest  link  to  drugs  In  our 
high  schools.  The  two  dollar  bet  with  him  to 
hto  payoff  to  the  police  .  .  .  which  Is  hto  li- 
cense to  underwrite  the  whole  of  syndicated 
crime.  How  big  is  his  take?  Ltoten  to  an  ex- 
pert? 

(Roll  Salerno  Kinescope.) 
Crime  to  a  concern  of  business  for  business 
reasons.  It  may  become  part  of  our  advertis- 
ing .  .  .  like  thto  message  from  the  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  telling  about 
the  policeman  who  may  never  walk  again 
thanks  to  hto  Injury  sustained  while  putting 
down  riots  on  the  Columbia  University 
Campus.  Or  this  ad  from  the  Uniformed  Fire- 
men's Association  .  .  .  telling  how  hard  It  to 
to  put  out  fires  and  dodge  bricks  and  bottles 
at  the  same  time. 

This  man  Is  a  crime  fighter  ...  by  putting 
up  lights  on  his  home.  A  message  sponsored 
by  the  Realtors'  National  Foundation,  Inc. 
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An  ad  like  thto  .  .  .  with  increases  like 
these,  can  lead  to  an  R.  H.  Macy  Department 
store  ad  with  this  gun  control  message  .  ,  . 
or  a  slmUar  one  from  Abraham  &  Straus  .  .  . 
and  both  for  business  reasons:  If  people  are 
afraid  to  go  out  on  the  streets  at  night,  why 
have  branch  stores  open? 

Did  vou  see  the  cover  story  In  last  month's 
"Nation's  Business"?  It  talked  about  Opera- 
tion Shakedown  ...  as  the  underworld  comes 
Into  the  business  world  .  .  .  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  In 
Its  booklet  asks  .  .  .  will  your  business  be 
next? 

NCCD.  Incidentally,  offers  a  series  of  fold- 
ers that  we  as  advertisers  could  offer  .  .  . 
as  a  public  service  to  our  viewers  and  read- 
ers, as  a  business  service  to  our  customers 
...  as  a  oroflt  move  for  ourselves. 

Shoplifting  to  a  crime  but  even  good  book- 
lets like  these  won't  impress  teenagers  until 
we  find  a  way  to  let  them  know  the  booklets 
exist  .  .  .  perhaps  through  paid  advertise- 
ments like  this  ad  In  a  recent  paper. 

Tour  name  .  .  .  your  corporate  name  .  .  . 
adds  Importance,  adds  belief  .  .  .  and  spon- 
sorship makes  it  better. 

Much   of    the    concern   over   crime   starts 
with  the  need  for  more  prtice,   for   better 
police  ...  for  more  understanding  of  current 
police.  Here  are  two  different  messages  .  .  . 
that  could  have  been  your  contribution. 
(Roll  Los  Angeles  Police  Force  Message.) 
(Roll  Detroit  Police  Force  message.) 
Poverty  is  another  business  concern  .  .  . 
for   both   social   and  business   reasons. 
(Roll  Urban  America  "Kitty"  Commercial.) 
If  poverty  could  be  reduced  by  one-third, 
the  increase  In  consumer  spending  would  be 
21 'i. 

Education  Is  a  buslnes  concern  ...  at  all 
levels  of  education.  Here  Is  an  ad  for  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  ...  a  fund  to 
which  almost  every  major  corporation  do- 
nates dollars.  We  would  like  to  show  you  a 
contribution  made  by  the  Polaroid  Corpora- 
tion ...  a  three-minute  commercial  run 
twice  on  network  television  .  .  .  and  then 
offered  in  one  minute  version  for  other  ad- 
vertisers. This,  to  us.  Is  TTiodem  corporate  ad- 
vertising proving  corporate  concern. 
(Roll  Polaroid  Commercial  for  UNCP.) 
Where  can  you  go  to  -help?  Everywhere 
are  messages  that  need  telling,  and  experts 
to  help.  The  Urban  Coalition  knows  the  cities 
and  their  problems,  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  knows  unemployment,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
knows  crime's  costs;  but  they  all  need  your 
advertising  skllto  and  your  advertising 
budget. 

Why  should  you  help?  Senator  Dlrksen 
gave  one  reason:  "Government  cant  do  It 
alone."  I  believe  your  own  business  records 
will  give  you  another  reason.  And  so  will  your 
citizenship. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  morning  by 
thanking  you  all  for  one  example  of  what 
we  can  together  accomplish  .  .  .  you  with 
your  adverttolng  skills,  and  we,  the  mass 
media  with  our  audiences. 

Hunger  In  our  land  of  plenty  to  a  business 
concern  ...  a  social  concern.  It  aUo  became 
a  personal  concern  when  CBS  telecast  its  re- 
port to  America. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  folder  describ- 
ing the  results.  At  the  top.  It  says  the  pro- 
gram "moved  the  nation  to  tears".  Thto  was 
the  first  step. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  the  folder  is  the  reol 
result:  It  moved  people  to  action. 

As  people  deeply  concerned  with  the  busi- 
ness of  adverttolng,  as  manufacturers  and 
media,  how  well  we  use  our  skllto  may  well 
determine  our  right  to  advertise  .  .  .  and 
test  our  belief  that  the  "Business  of  Busi- 
ness Is  America". 

As    indlviduato,   as   companies,   you   have 
done  much  to  help  and  we  In  media  have 
done  much  too.  Together,  we  believe  we  can 
both  do  more. 
Thank  you. 
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'when  they  don't  count  on  you,  they  may 
BE  counting  you  out 

If  you  want  to  know  what  you  can  expect 
from  your  public,  perhaps  you  should  first 
know  more  about  what  your  public  expects 
from  you. 

Reported  here  Is  the  percent  and  the  type 
of  people  who  expect  and  wish  business,  gov- 
ernment, education,  religion,  unions  to  do 
more  In  helping  solve  these  social  problems: 

[In  pereentl 


Govern- 
ment 


Busi-  Reli- 

ness      Schools      gious      Unions 


Pollution 89  30  3  5  5 

Violence 85  11  20  30  10 

Crime 90  12  7  0  7 

Education 35  12  f*  1*  * 

Delmquency.—  50  12  47  45  6 

Poverty 82  30  11  25  15 

Information  comes  from  the  TvB-commto- 
sloned  R.  H.  Bruskln  and  Associates  nation- 
wide survey  of  2,664  adults  between  Septem- 
ber 2  and  October  3, 1968, 

TvB's  Question:  "In  your  personal  opinion, 
which  of  these  groups  should  be  more  In- 
volved In  helping  solve  these  social  prob- 
lems?" 

Remaeks  bt  Walter  E.  Tebry,  Chairman  op 
THE  Board,  American  advertising  Federa- 
tion, Senior  Vice  President  D'Aecy  Adver- 
tising Co.,  AT  the  11th  Annual  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Conference,  February  17  to 
19,  1969,  Washington,  D.C. 
First,  let  me  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
you  all  on  behalf  of  the  AAF  staff,  its  elected 
officials,   and   particularly   those   who   have 
labored  so  hard  and  effectively  to  bring  thto 
conference  about. 

We  hope  you  will  find  It  Informative  and 
productive.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
to  to  explore  advertising  Issues  and  projects 
pertinent  to  government  and  to  the  publics 
we  serve.  These  Issues  will  be  discussed  from 
our  industry  point  of  view  as  well  as  that  of 
government.  It  Is  hoped  that  thto  coming 
together  of  the  government  and  private  sec- 
tors win  result  in  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other  and  hopefully  point  the  way  to 
further  government-Industry  cooperation  on 
matters  affecting  the  public  Interest. 

The  effort  to  develop  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  industry  and  govern- 
ment to,  of  cotirse,  one  of  the  major  objec- 
tives of  the  AAF.  And  during  the  past  12 
months  your  Federation  has  made  consider- 
able headway  in  strengthening  Its  capacity 
to  serve  advertising  and  the  public. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  meeting  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  with  our  national  head- 
quarters located  here.  The  purpose  of  the 
move  was  to  better  represent  and  articulate 
the  views  of  adverttolng  In  the  place  where 
decisions  affecting  the  future  of  our  busi- 
ness are  made.  And  we  are  being  Itotened  to. 
Ovir  views  do  carry  increased  weight  and — 
most  Important  of  all — increased  respect. 
And  we  now  are  In  a  better  position  to  pro- 
vide Information  and  service  to  government 
than  at  any  time  In  our  htotory. 

Since  our  last  conference.  Federation  ac- 
tivity on  the  governmental  front  has  inten- 
sified. AAF  spoke  out  strongly  against  the 
FTC's  recommendations  to  Congress  on  cig- 
arette advertising,  testified  In  the  Congress 
against  the  application  of  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine to  adverttolng,  filed  comments  In  the 
FTX;  proceeding  on  co-op  adverttolng,  tes- 
tified In  the  FTC  consumer  hearings,  and 
authorizing  a  filing  In  the  Iowa  ad  tax  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt. 

The  AAF  Model  Law  on  deceptive  prac- 
tices at  the  state  level  has  been  approved 
and  distributed  for  introduction  within 
those  states  «rhere  the  public  to  not  now 
adequately  protected  from  such  practices. 
But,  as  m  the  past,  AAF  Is  not  solely  con- 
cerned with  government  relations.  Tour  Fed- 
eration— through   our   grass   roots   strength 
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In  the  178  adverttolng  clubs  throughout  th« 
nation  where  our  oyer  40.000  members  live 
and  work  and  vote — has  active  programs 
and  win  continue  to  work  In  the  fields  of 
Education,  Public  Service  and  Ethics.  A 
good  example  of  this  activity  Is  the  Adver- 
tising Code  of  American  Business  which 
was  developed  by  AAF  and  now  has  been 
adopted  by  all  of  the  clubs  and  over  50  other 
organizations    throughout   the   land. 

But  In  spite  of  the  many  positive  steps 
we  and  other  advertising  associations  have 
taken,  some  of  the  results  of  which  you 
win  be  seeing  during  the  Conference,  our 
critics  seem  to  multiply  and  become  more 
vocal.  You  remember  the  same  old  list  of 
charges:  Advertising  stimulates  our  appe- 
tite for  things  we  don't  need  Advertising 
corrupts  the  EngUsh  language.  Advertising  Is 
materialistic.  Advertising  turns  television 
Into  a  vast  wasteland.  Advertising  Is  fraud- 
ulent. Advertising  helps  sell  products  that 
are  shoddy  and  harmful. 

And  during  the  year  Just  past,  when  the 
acceptance  of  and  Interest  In  advertisements 
reached  what  must  be  considered  a  recent 
high,  advertising  Itself  stood  accused,  among 
other  things,  of  escalating  the  Incidence  of 
violence  In  the  United  States,  of  encourag- 
ing industrial  monopoly,  of  promoting 
racism.  6f  encouraging  the  use  of  lethal 
weapons  among  children,  and  finally,  of 
controlling  the  outcome  of  a  national  pres- 
idential election. 

Accxisatlons  of  this  sort  remind  me  of  the 
lady  in  California,  who,  after  nearly  three 
recent  weeks  of  statewide  stonny  weather, 
rain.  hall.  snow,  floods  and  mudsUdes,  was 
reported  to  have  complained :  "We  never  had 
weather  like  this  under  the  Johnson 
Administration  I" 

More  sertoualy,  over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
we  have  seen  an  increasing  willingness  on 
the  part  of  government  to  investigate,  regu- 
late and  control  what  la  loosely  identified  as 
"the  advertising  business."  For  people  like 
us  who  work  in  this  field,  government  inter- 
vention— actual  or  threatened — has  become 
a  day-to-day  fact  of  life.  And  living  with 
threats  of  this  sort,  in  a  business  whose 
political  power  is.  at  beat,  limited,  has  pro- 
duced a  climate  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  "healthy." 

D\irlng  this  past  year,  aa  you  know,  Iowa 
Imposed  a  tax  on  advertising — as  though  an 
advertisement  were,  in  fact,  a  sale — a  claim, 
incidentally,  that  even  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  advertising  have  shrunk  from  mak- 
ing. To  tether  this  beast,  advertising,  the 
Iowa  legislature  has  succeeded  In  imposing 
what  is.  In  effect,  a  tax  on  the  expression  of 
free  speech.  And  advocates  of  the  advertising 
tax  are  now  extending  their  efforts  to  other 
states.  This  is  a  most  unwholesome  prospect 
for  all  of  us.  For  when  some  people  must  pay 
to  exercise  a  right,  that  right  has  been  com- 
promised for  everyone. 

The  Iowa  tax.  threats  of  government  Inter- 
vention (such  as  the  PCC  ruUng  on  clgaretta 
advertising),  and  the  continuing  social  criti- 
cism of  advertising,  spring  from  the  same 
source :  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  role 
advertising  plays  In  our  society. 

Advertising  cannot  and  doe«  not  funda- 
mentally change  the  way  that  masses  of  peo- 
ple think  and  feel  about  themselves.  It  might 
change  what  they  think  about  a  product. 
Provided  the  product  lives  up  to  the  meesage. 
But  advertising  does  not  create  either  our 
social  values  or  our  Institutions.  It  only  re- 
flects them.  That  is  why  so  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  what  Is  collectively  caUed  on  "Madi- 
son Avenue"  Is  actually  an  attack  on  society 
Itself. 

Does  advertising  really  stimulate  our  ap- 
petite for  things  we  dont  need?  Or  Is  the 
right  to  advertise  such  products  merely  part 
of  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  them? 
And  further,  who  should  define  what  we 
need  or  don't  need — the  government — or  the 
people? 
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Does  advertising  really  corrupt  the  English 
language?  Or  merely  use  It  in  many  different 
ways,  the  way  the  people  who  speak  it  do? 

Is  advertising  materialistic?  The  man  who 
believes,  really  believes,  that  material  posses- 
sions win  make  him  truly  happy  deserves  our 
pity  more  than  our  legislative  help. 

Is  advertising  ruining  television  at  a  time 
when  commercials  are  being  included  in  the 
film  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art? 

Read  what  people  say-  about  the  advertis- 
ing of  their  time,  and  it  will  tell  you  bow 
they  regard  themselves  and  their  society: 

"Advertisements  contain  the  only  truths 
to  be  relied  upon  in  a  newspaper."  wrote 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

"Advertising  stimulates  such  an  insatiable 
hunger  for  individual  acquisition  that  our 
society  has  become  unbalanced."  said  John 
Oalbralth. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  what  John  Oal- 
bralth would  say  about  a  tax  on  advertising? 
Or.  more  importantly,  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son would  say? 

As  an  advertising  man  who  finds  himself 
presented  with  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
addressing  this  Eleventh  Annual  Govern- 
ment Conference.  I  wish  to  make  what  may 
seem  to  be  a  simple  request  to  government 
representatives  who  interest  thentselves  in 
our  affairs  and  who  are  attempting  to  estab- 
Ush  values  regarding  advertising  other  than 
those  of  law  and  order : 

"Treat  us  as  we  are.  not  as  you  would  have 
us  be.  Resist  the  shifting  pressures  of  chang- 
ing public  opinion  and  treat  us  with  con- 
sistency. Give  us  a  fair  shake,  grant  us  the 
respect  we  have  earned,  and  you  will  have 
our  support  and  assistance. 

"In  short,  we  ask  only  for  a  permanent 
and  earned  respect.  We  recognize  that  every 
business  has  responsibilities  to  the  society 
in  which  It  operates,  and  that  there  Is  a 
great  need  for  developing  social  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  bualness.  We  say  to  you 
we  have  assumed  our  responslbiUtles  more 
so  than  any  other  major  industry,  and  If  you 
will  allow  us  to  do  so  we  will  continue  to  be 
dedicated  to  our  responsibilities  and  the 
economic  development  of  our  great  country." 

The  French  writer,  Antolne  de  St.  Exupery 
once  wrote  that  'To  be  a  man.  Is,  precisely, 
to  be  responsible." 

That,  and  no  more,  is  what  advertising 
seeks  from  government.  The  freedom  to  be 
responsible. 

This  should  be  a  profitable  two  and  a 
half  days  for  tis  aU.  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
end  of  the  conference  will  Just  mark  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  renewed  effort  to  utilize  the 
vast  grass  roots  strength  of  AAF  to  advance 
the  advertising  profession.  We  can  do  this 
In  many  ways,  including: 

1.  Developing  a  strong  legislative  alert- 
ment  system  in  each  club  to  guard  against 
unfair  or  imwarranted  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  advertising. 

2.  EIstabllBhing  an  effective  ethics  program 
In  each  club  to  promote  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  the  advertising  profession  as  epito- 
mized in  the  Advertising  Code  of  American 
Business,  to  Implement  the  new  Model  De- 
ceptive Practices  Act  in  each  state  where 
there  do  not  now  exist  adequate  laws. 

3.  Maintaining  a  continuing  effort  to  in- 
form the  public,  educators  and  govern- 
ment ofllcials  about  the  positive  values  and 
contributions  of  advertising  to  society. 

4.  Developing  constructive  programs  to  aid 
In  meeting  the  major  public  needs  of  our 
communities  and  Nation  utilizing  the  tools 
of  advertising  and  marketing. 

5.  Establishing  and  maintaining  closer  ties 
with  the  educational  Institutions  of  our 
communities,  especially  Informing  young 
people  about  the  virtues  of  advertising  as  a 
career. 

6.  Seeking  even  better  communication  and 
Idea  exchange  between  our  own  members  and 
other  associations  to  encourage  an  all-Indus- 
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try  support  for  worthwhile  efforts  and  to  en- 
list active  awareness  and  backing  of  AAF  in 
its  unique  position  of  representing  the  in- 
terests of  all  advertising. 

For  my  part,  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
your  chairman  is  a  most  rewarding  expe- 
rience. The  dedicated  work  of  my  predeces- 
sors and  the  highly  skilled  professional  staff 
we  now  have  have  made  my  Job  a  lot  easier. 
The  Job  of  all  of  us  is  to  build  on  the  great 
strides  which  AAF  has  made  since  last  year's 
conference.  And  we  can  begin  by  getting  the 
most  out  of  this  year's  fine  program  and  put- 
ting It  to  work  for  AAF  and  the  Industry  we 
serve. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  UASSACHUscrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladles  auxiliary  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  This  year  over  400.- 
000  school  students  participated  In  the 
contest  competing  for  the  five  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 
The  contest  theme  for  this  year  was 
"Freedom's  Challenge." 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  speech  of  the 
winner  of  the  Massachusetts  competi- 
tion, Miss  Lynn  Holoway,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district.  I  think  that  both  she 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  should 
be  congratulated  for  their  efforts  in  this 
area. 

The  contest  entry  follows: 
Freedom's  Challxnce 
(By  Lynn  Holoway) 

We  are  America's  future.  Today's  young 
generation  wlU  soon  be  called  to  lead  to- 
morrow's society.  But  are  we  sure  that  we 
can  fulfill  such  a  responsibility?  The  chal- 
lenge is  great.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  life 
without  the  many  rights  and  privileges  we 
enjoy.  We  think  nothing  of  traveling  outside 
of  the  United  States,  working  in  whatever 
profession  we  choose,  or  criticizing  our  gov- 
ernment when  we  do  not  feel  that  her  poli- 
cies are  the  best,  because  few  of  us  have 
known  any  other  kind  of  existence.  But  free- 
dom must  not  t>e  taken  for  granted.  We  have 
to  live  for  it.  work  for  It.  and  when  it  is 
threatened,  fight  for  It.  Apathy  will  open 
America  to  the  enemies  of  democracy,  and 
we  shall  perish. 

I  have  often  felt  guilty  when  I  have  heard 
of  the  hunger,  the  poverty,  and  the  perse- 
cution existing  in  other  countries,  or  reports 
of  boys  not  much  older  than  myself  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  us  at  home.  It  has 
made  me  wonder  what  I  have  done  to  help 
preserve  freedom.  But  I  think  that  I  am 
beginning  to  realize  that  "freedom's  chal- 
lenge" means  the  little  things,  too— things 
every  American  is  captable  of.  It  is  not  Just 
words,  though.  It  Is  "doing."  It  seems  very 
patriotic  to  boast  of  America's  greatness,  but 
It  is  more  Important  to  vote  conscientiously. 
It  is  fine  to  wave  a  flag  or  march  in  a  parade, 
but  all  too  often  patriotism  ends  there. 

Being  an  American  is  more  than  living 
In  this  country  and  reaping  the  benefits. 
Each  citizen  Is  part  of  a  great  wheel  that 
runs  a  little  less  steadUy  with  every  weak 
spoke.  Our  nation  Is  not  run  by  one  man  or 
by  a  hundred  men.  The  President  and  our 
Congress  are  representatives  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  small  farmers,  the  truck 
drivers,  tlie  financial  executives,  you,  and 
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me.  They  are  the  echoes  of  the  mlUlons  of 
Americans  In  our  cities  and  towns.  Their 
power  Is  based  on  our  faith  and  our  support. 
America  today  sometimes  rumbles  with 
voices  of  doubt,  of  anger,  and  of  fear.  It  Is 
frightening  to  hear  reports  of  riots,  of  racial 
and  political  unrest,  or  of  the  assassinations 
of  some  of  America's  greatest  men;  but  I 
think  of  our  fine  Oljrmplc  athletes,  the  ad- 
vances we  have  made  In  science  and  tech- 
nology, our  prosperity,  all  the  aid  we  have 
given  to  foreign  nations,  the  many  men  who 
have  died  at  home  and  abroad  for  freedom's 
cause.  I  know  that  America,  although  she 
may  stumble,  with  all  men  working  together, 
and  the  help  of  God,  will  not  fall. 


RETIREMENT   OF  SAM  H.   FRANKS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  the  recent  retirement  of 
Samuel  H.  Franks  from  his  position  as 
director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Franks  has  truly  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  hospital  director  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

A  native  of  Liverpool,  England,  he 
was  first  affiliated  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  shortly  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  n,  when  he  was 
employed  in  the  then  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration branch  ofiSce  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  He  was  named  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  old  Oakland  Hospital  on 
April  2,  1952,  and  2  years  later  was 
named  director.  He  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  that  hospital  was  closed 
and  a  new  facility  opened  in  nearby 
Martinez. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  his  serv- 
ice in  California,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  and  on  February 
20,  1966,  he  assumed  the  position  that 
he  held  until  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Franks  served  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.3.  Army  during  World 
War  n  and  brought  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  wealth  of  knowledge, 
a  sparkling  personality,  a  keen  judg- 
ment of  individuals,  a  know-how,  and  a 
dedication  to  the  principle,  which  should 
motivate  all  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  that  the  veteran's  care 
comes  first;  research,  education,  and  af- 
filiation with  the  medical  school  should 
be  placed  in  a  secondary  role. 

It  is  only  fair  to  report  that  Mr. 
Franks  was  a  troubleshooter  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  during  his  pe- 
riod of  service  and  frequently  was  caUed 
upon  to  correct  an  individual  situation 
which  had  gotten  beyond  the  ability  of 
prior  administrators  to  correct. 

I  first  came  to  know  of  Mr.  Franks' 
ability  when  he  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
In  Salt  Lake  City.  Older  Members  of  this 
House  will  recall  that  I  had  to  endure 
some  criticism  from  the  press  and  from 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
deplorable  conditions  which  had  been 
permitted  to  arise  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration  Hospital  at  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1965  and  1966.  It  was  truly  a  shocking 
condition  and  one  which  was  in  urgent 
need  of  correction.  After  considerable 
pressure  and  publicity  on  my  part,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  did  reassign 
several  employees,  reprimand  some  phy- 
sicians, and  counsel  others  involved  in 
unfortunate  incidents  in  the  hospital 
which  compelled  the  retirement  of  the 
prior  director.  Mr.  Franks  moved  quickly 
and  firmly  to  rectify  the  then  existing 
deplorable  conditions  and  to  assure  the 
primacy  of  veteran's  care.  In  so  doing  he 
had  to  take  considerable  abuse  which 
would  have  been  better  directed  at  others. 
Officials  In  Washington  did  not  always 
give  him  the  support  to  which,  in  my 
judgment,  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  this  House 
to  the  yeoman  service  to  Mr.  Pranks  and 
the  appreciation  we  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  of  his  work  feel  for 
his  activities.  I,  along  with  all  others  who 
knew  of  his  dedicated  service,  wish  him 
the  happiest  sort  of  retirement.  The  pub- 
lic service  will  miss  him. 


MEMPHIS     CIVIC    LEADER     GREAT 
HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  great  privilege  last  month  to  be 
one  of  the  participants,  along  with 
Danny  rhomas,  in  honoring  one  of 
Memphis'  leading  citizens  for  his  out- 
standing contributk>ns  to  humanitarian 
causes.  Sam  Coop)er  is  president  of  the 
HumKo  Products  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Products  Corp.,  a  native 
Memphian,  a  respected  and  beloved 
member  of  the  community. 

Last  month  Mr.  Cooper  was  honored 
as  the  eighth  recipient  of  the  Memphis 
Round  Table's  Brotherhood  Award.  No 
man  has  deserved  the  honor  more.  Sam 
Cooper  has  practiced  the  most  precious 
precepts  of  brotherhood  in  his  business 
life  and  in  his  community  activity. 
Memphis  is  a  much  better  conununity 
because  of  Mr.  Cooper's  untiring  contri- 
butions to  numerous  civic  projects  and 
when  an  importsmt  city  becomes  a  better 
place  in  which  people  may  live,  work, 
play  and  worship  in  freedom,  our  whole 
Nation  is  improved  by  that  much. 

I  would  like  to  note  the  presentation 
of  the  Brotherhood  Award  to  Sam 
Cooper  by  including  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  an  article  from  the 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar  of  February  10, 
and  another  from  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appesil  of  February  11,  1969: 
(From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar, 

Feb.  10,  1969] 

Dannt  Thomas  To  Speak  at  NCCJ  Award 

Dinner 

(By  Kay  Pittman  Black) 

Television  star  Danny  Thomas,  who  fre- 
quently makes  trips  to  Memphis  to  promote 
the  hospital  he  founded,  St.  Jude  Children's 
Research  Center,  was  In  town  today  to  help 
promote  the  humanitarian  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
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Thomas  will  be  guest  speaker  at  7  tonight 
at  the  annual  Brotherhood  Award  Dinner  of 
the  Memphis  Round  Table  of  NCCJ.  Allen 
Morgan,  president  of  First  National  Bank.  Is 
dinner  chairman.  The  event  will  be  held  at 
the  Holiday  Inn-Rlvermont. 

The  Brotherhood  Dinner  pays  special  trib- 
ute to  a  Memphian  who  has  greatly  advanced 
the  cause  of  brotherhood.  Sam  Cooper,  civic 
leader  and  president  of  HumKo  Products 
Division,  will  be  honored  tonight. 

Morgan  said  1,450  tickets  to  the  $3S-a- 
plate  dinner  have  been  sold. 

GREAT   honor 

Cooper  said  today,  "This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  to  come  to  me." 

Cooper,  who  lives  at  50  Waring  Road  with 
his  family,  is  58  and  a  graduate  of  Humes 
High  School. 

Long  active  In  civic  affairs,  he  is  on  the 
board  of  St.  Peter's  Home  and  also  serves 
on  the  board  of  Methodist  Hospital.  Until 
last  year  he  was  chairman  of  the  Memphis 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  this  year  was 
asked  to  serve  on  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

CIVIC    GROUPS 

He  Is  on  the  Business  Committee  for  the 
Arts,  a  national  organization,  and  has  led 
fund  drives  for  the  Memphis  Arts  Council. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  Shelby  United 
Neighbors,  president  of  RIdgeway  Country 
Club,  a  director  of  the  Memphis  Rotary  Club 
and  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Thomas  spent  a  busy  day  in  Memphis  prior 
to  the  award  dinner.  He  was  to  visit  St. 
Jude's.  attend  a  luncheon  and  visit  with 
friends  in  Memphis. 

Thomas  founded  the  hospital  in  the  late 
1950s.  Money  was  raised  to  build  the  hos- 
pital by  various  entertainers,  including 
Thomas,  who  gave  benefit  shows.  The  hos- 
pital opened  in  1962  as  a  research  center  for 
leukemia  and  other  childhood  diseases. 

OTHER   WINNERS 

Previous  Brotherhood  Award  winners  are 
Edward  P.  Barry,  1962;  the  late  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  1963;  Abe  Plough.  1964;  Everett  R. 
Cook.  1965;  J.  R.  Hyde.  1968;  Norfleet  Turner, 
1967;   and  Prank  R.  Ahlgren,  1968. 

Money  raised  at  the  annual  dinner  is  used 
to  promote  community  relations  programs 
and  Interfaith  workshops. 


(From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 

Appeal.  Feb.  11.  1969] 

High  Pr.mse  Accompanies  Award 

"Brotherhood — what  a  precious  commod- 
ity. No  one  has  a  monopoly  on  it  and  every- 
one can  enjoy  it." 

Sam  Cooper,  eighth  recipient  of  the  Mem- 
phis Round  Table's  Brotherhood  Award,  thus 
expressed  his  feelings  last  night  after  more 
than  1,400  people  gathered  at  the  Holiday 
Inn-Rlvermont  to  honor  him. 

Also  speaking  on  the  program  was  enter- 
tainer Danny  Thomas,  making  his  second 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
recognition  dinner  address. 

Allan  B.  Morgan,  banquet  chairman  and 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Memphis,  presented  Mr.  Cooper  with  the 
citation. 

Other  Memphians  who  have  won  the 
award  are  Edward  F  Barry,  attorney;  Ed- 
ward J.  Meeman,  late  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Sclmltar:  Abe  Plough,  founder  of 
Plough,  Inc.;  Everett  R.  Cook,  founder  of 
Cook  &  Co.,  cotton  company;  J.  R.  Hyde, 
honorary  chairman  of  Malone  &  Hyde,  Inc; 
Norfleet  Turner,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
First  National  Bank  of  Memphis;  and  Frank 
R.  Ahlgren,  retired  editor  of  The  Commer- 
cial Appeal. 

In  his  Introduction  of  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Allen  took  the  honoree's  Initials.  "C "  and 
"S."  and  used  them  to  describe  him. 

"Shortening  Champion  (Mr.  Cooper  la 
president  of  HumKo  Products  Division  of  the 
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National  Dairy  Producta  Corp  ) .  shrewd  c»rd 
player,  abort  chipper,  salesman  of  csuaea, 
self-contributor  and  superlative  citizen. 

"Sam  Cooper  la  beet  known  to  Mempblans 
aa  a  man  so  dedicated  to  his  beliefs  and  to 
the  things  that  have  to  be  done  th&t  he  aa- 
sumes  a  manner  of  reepozulbUlty  In  getting 
them  done. 

"Sam  Cooper  Is  a  Memphlan  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — bom.  reared  and  living 
and  working  In  our  city  all  of  hU  life.  "He 
started  at  the  bottom  and  he  has  worked 
hard  and  long.  He  attended  public  schools 
here  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  got  a  Job  at  the 
old  Natural  Cotton  Seed  Products  Co.. 
where  he  worked  as  office  boy,  stenographer 
and  as  a  bookkeeper  who  had  never  kept  a 
set  of  books." 

In  1053  when  HumKo  and  National  Dairy 
Products  merged  he  was  made  president. 

"He  started  his  brotherhood  work  by  tak- 
ing part  In  a  SUN  drive  In  19A0  and  he  re- 
sponded with  complete  dedication. 

"My  ptutlclpaOon  in  helping  make  our 
city  a  better  place  In  which  to  live  has  been 
a  labor  of  love.  It  has  given  me  better  vax- 
derstandlng   of   brotherhood. 

"What  greater  honor  ooxild  a  man  re- 
celve?  How  blessed  can  a  man  be?" 

Mr.  Barry,  the  former  honoree,  then  In- 
troduced' Mr.  Thomas,  a  man  known  to 
Memphians  moat  Importantly  because  of  hla 
connection  with  St.  Jude  Children's  Re- 
search Hospital. 

Mr.  Thomas  entertained  the  audience 
with  hla  wit  for  half  an  hour,  then  cloMd 
on  a  more  serious  note. 

"I  am  very  happy  today  In  the  knowledge 
that  the  people  of  Memphis  realize  they  are 
the  owners  and  benefactors  of  St.  Jude." 


THE  KINGDOM  OP  MOROCCO 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  King- 
dom of  Morocco  observes  today  Its  Na- 
tional Day,  marldng  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  King  Hassan's  accession  to  the 
throne  and  the  I3th  anniversary  of  the 
treaty  under  which  Morocco  regained  her 
Independence  from  the  French  in  1956. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  mark  this 
important  date  in  the  history  of  one  of 
America's  closest  friends  In  the  Arab 
world.  While  Morocco  is  a  young  country 
she  was  an  ancient  country  when  our 
Republic  was  in  its  youth.  Morocco's 
Sultan  Mohammed  HI  in  1778  gave 
status  to  American  merchant  vessels  and 
thereby  became  one  of  the  first  nations 
to  recognize  the  United  States.  Our 
friendship  over  the  years  has  been  recon- 
firmed by  the  treaties  of  1786  and  1836. 
The  talks  in  1943  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  King  Mohammed  V,  the 
late  father  of  the  present  king,  recon- 
firmed our  longstanding  friendship.  Since 
Morocco  regained  her  independence,  our 
relations  have  been  close. 

Today  Morocco  is  working  for  a  better 
life  for  its  people.  King  Hassan  II  gives 
priority  to  economic  development,  and 
particularly  food  production,  in  the  allo- 
cation of  his  country's  resources.  The  5- 
year  plan,  1968-72,  calls  for  broad  in- 
creases in  productivity,  which  will  be 
translated  into  higher  standards  of  living 
for  Morocco's  14  million  people. 

We  are  proud  to  be  associated  in  this 
task  with  this  young  country,   an  old 
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friend.  The  cause  of  Moroccan-American 
friendship  is  further  served  by  the  pres- 
ence in  Washington  of  Ambassador 
Ahmed  Osman  and  his  charming  wife. 
Princess  Lalla  Nezha,  younger  sister  of 
the  king. 


JUST  BIO-BRAININO? 


March  3,  1969 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF   KKNTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  the  charges  and  countercharges 
being  made  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  proposed 
ruling  to  ban  cigarette  advertising  on  tel- 
evision and  radio,  I  want  to  make  avail- 
able  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Congress  an  excellent  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  February  8  edition  of  the  Ken- 
tucky New  Era  of  Hopklnsville,  Ky. 

The  articulate  thinking  set  out  In  this 
editorial  clarifies  the  PCC's  suggestion  as 
a  definite,  two-sided  action.  I  commend 
the  Kentucky  New  Era's  provocative  edi- 
torial to  all  those  Interested  in  the  cig- 
arette-cancer issue,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er they  consider  themselves  pro  or  con 
the  FCC  proposal: 

Just  Bio  Bkaxnino? 

There  has  to  be  mixed  feelings  here  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  to  ban  all  cigarette  advertising 
from  television  and  raldo. 

This  would  be  true  If  this  community  were 
not  a  tobacco-growing  area  with  a  sizable 
economic  stake  In  the  raising  of  the  hurley 
that  goes  Into  the  cigarettes. 

But,  omitting  the  local  slant  and  looking 
at  the  picture  from  only  a  naUonwlde  angle. 
It's  hard  to  escape  a  two-sided  reaction  to 
the  PCC's  suggestion.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Idea  does  make  considerable  sense.  On  the 
other,  there  is  extreme  danger  In  the 
precedent. 

The  PCC  pomta  out  that  It  operates  In  the 
telecasting  and  broadcasting  fields  with  the 
designated  purpose  of  protecting  the  public's 
interest.  What,  it  asks,  could  be  more  In  the 
public's  Interest  than  a  step  It  thinks  will 
Improve  the  pubUc's  health. 

So,  If  the  government  and  the  people  In 
Washington  who  speak  for  It  are  convinced, 
as  the  US  surgeon  general  first  charged  In 
1964.  that  cigarette  smoking  Injures  health 
and  shortens  the  life  of  the  smoker,  It  seems 
logical  It  should  move  to  curb  said  smoking. 
It  would  seem  foolish  to  do  otherwise. 

But  the  PCC  would  be  moving  into  treach- 
erous waters  If  It  follows  Its  proposal.  The 
step  would  mark  the  first  time  the  agency  has 
ordered  a  ban  on  the  advertising  of  any  com- 
modity the  public  can  buy  and  consimie 
legally.  It  Is  a  move  toward  stlfilng  of  news 
media,  a  trend  of  which  few  Americans  ap- 
prove after  seeing  the  effect  of  such  gags  In 
communist  countries. 

If  the  PCC  can  ban  cigarette  advertising, 
what  Is  to  prevent  It  from  deciding  next  that 
since  traffic  accidents  kill  so  many  people,  all 
ads  Involving  automobiles  should  be  banned 
from  TV  and  radio?  Or  that  In  view  of  the 
1968  assassinations,  all  news  unfavorable  to 
public  officials  should  be  kept  off  the  air. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  question  of 
what  effect  the  banning  of  cigarette  com- 
mercials would  really  have  on  smoking.  Ob- 
viously, the  ban  won't  stop  the  puffing.  Peo- 
ple don't  start  smoking  or  smoke  more  be- 
cause they  see  a  man  on  TV  wearing  a 
hole  In  his  shoe  walking  a  mile  for  a  certain 
type  of  cigarette. 

National  prohibition  proved  the  fallacy  of 


thinking  any  government  can  legislate  morals 
or  personal  habits.  The  only  answer  Is  Im- 
proved thinking,  and  this  doesnt  cpme  about 
by  government  decree. 

Actually,  we  believe  there  is  little  UkelU 
hood  the  PCC  will  ever  ban  cigarette  ads. 
This  week's  proposal  seems  more  In  the 
nature  of  some  pressure  on  the  Congress  In 
regard  to  the  health-and-tobacco  campaign. 

The  present  law,  which  requires  a  health 
warning  to  be  put  on  all  cigarette  packages 
and  equal  even  If  free  TV  time  to  offset 
smoking  ads,  has  definite  restrictions  against 
such  steps  as  the  ban  on  advertising.  But 
the  law  la  scheduled  to  expire  next  sununer. 

There  Is  more  than  an  outside  chance  the 
PCC's  thinking  Is  that  It  will  Just  show  Con- 
gress what  can  happen  if  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  doesn't  extend  the 
existing  law  or  pass  a  stronger  one. 

In  some  circles  that's  what  Is  known  aa 
blg-brainlng. 


THE  DeMOLAY  boy 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are 
aware  of  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
Order  of  DeMolay  in  forming  the  char- 
acters of  millions  of  American  boys,  so 
that  over  the  years  they  have  gro\^-n 
up  to  become  among  our  finest  citizens. 

We  hear  much  less  of  the  background 
of  DeMolay,  of  efforts  put  into  this  group 
by  the  members  of  the  parent  Masonic 
organizations.  And  we  hear  even  less 
about  why  these  dedicated  men  put  forth 
that  effort.  And  very  rarely  do  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  that  expressed 
with  real  eloquence  and  clarity. 

It  is  my  prl\ilege  to  include  In  the 
Record,  so  that  others  may  share  it,  the 
explanation  of  Masonrj*  and  DeMolay  by 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Gilmore,  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master,  of  Puyallup,  Wash.: 
Explanation  of  Masonbt 

Prank  S.  Land,  DeMolay  and  Masonry, 
truly  one  for  all  and  all  for  one. 

Prank  Sherman  Land  was  bom  on  Jime  21. 
1890,  Initiated  as  an  Entered  Apprentice 
Mason  In  May  of  1912  and  completed  the 
degrees  In  both  York  Rite  and  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry  In  January  1913.  Although  he  re- 
ceived many  honors  In  the  various  append- 
ant bodies  of  Masonry,  Including  that  of 
serving  as  Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Shrine 
of  North  America  In  1954-1965,  no  other 
honor  compares  with  the  founding  of  the 
Order  of  DeMolay,  for  what  he  did  for  others 
has  enshrined  his  name  on  the  records  of 
Freemasonry  for  all  time. 

From  Its  founding  In  1919  by  "Dad"  Land, 
with  the  original  nine  members,  the  Order 
of  DeMolay  has  had  over  3,000,000  young 
men  kneel  at  its  altars  and  be  obligated  to 
those  things  of  reverence,  filial  love,  patriot- 
ism, courtesy,  cleanness,  fidelity  and  com- 
radeship. 

I  ask,  do  these  virtues  differ  from  our 
cardinal  virtues  and  precious  Jewels? 

In  these  days  when  our  proud  nation  Is 
faceu  with  riots,  premeditated  arson,  civil 
disobedience  and  wild  rampages  that  border 
on  Insurrection  and  anarchy,  with  a  yoke  of 
Infamy — of  crime  born  of  greed,  hate,  vio- 
lence, lawlessness  and  worst  of  all  by  the 
apathy  of  otherwise  good  men.  It  is  with  a 
ray  of  hope  for  the  future  that  we  look  to 
the  young  man  of  high  virtue — the  DeMolay 
boy. 

He's  the  fellow  between  the  ages  of  14 
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and  21  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  God, 
bis  country  and  his  parents. 

He's  the  fellow  who  is  privileged  to  give 
expression  to  these  virtues  In  DeMolay 
service. 

He's  the  fellow  who  believes  In  spiritual 
values  and  has  the  courage  to  live  them 
everyday. 

He's  the  follow  we  ask  to  fight  for  our 
country  when  It  Is  In  danger,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  his  service  is  the  measure  of  our  secu- 
rity (no  draft  card  or  flag  burner  Is  he) . 

He's  the  fellow  who  reverences  mothers, 
and  truly  happy  with  Dad  for  his  pal. 

He's  the  fellow  who  seeks  to  serve  others 
and  aspires  to  leadership  as  prerequisite  to 
good  citizenship. 

He's  the  fellow  who  likes  to  work  and  play 
knowing  that  work  and  play  make  a  good 
DeMolay. 

He's  the  fellow  for  whom  you  and  I  are 
working,  and  he  Will  carry  on  what  we  have 
started. 

He's  the  fellow  Into  whoee  hands  we  will 
deliver  the  fate  of  our  nation  and  the  fate 
of  all  humanity. 

That's  the  fellow  who  U  the  DeMolay  boy, 
your  son  and  my  son. 

Our  youth  groups  issue  Invitation  after 
InvlUtlon  but  enjoy  only  the  visitation  of 
those  few  dedicated  Brothers  who  serve  as 
Rainbow  Dads,  Associate  Guardians  of  Job's 
Daughters  and  DeMolay  Dads.  Where  are  the 
remainder  of  our  Brothers  who  profess  that 
our  youth  Is  the  hope  of  our  future? 

The  height  of  himian  dignity  Is  reached 
by  free  men  choosing  their  destiny,  humbly 
mindful  of  their  obligations  to  their  creator 
and  their  feUow  man. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  Masonry  to  assist  in  ele- 
vating the  moral  and  Intellectual  level  of 
society:  In  coining  knowledge,  Tarlnglng 
Ideas  Into  circulation  and  causing  the  mind 
of  youth  to  grow:  And  In  putting,  gradu- 
ally, by  the  teachings  of  axioms  and  the 
promulgation  of  positive  laws,  the  human 
race  in  harmony  with  Ite  destinies. 

It  is  my  contention  that  Freemasonry 
should  compete  for  men's  minds  and  souls 
by  carrying  to  them  a  human  relations  pro- 
gram by  which  we  would  teach  the  duties 
which  all  men  owe  to  God,  to  their  fellow 
men  and  to  their  Institutions — governmen- 
tal, religious,  educational  and  fraternal.  We 
must  not  retreat  from  the  problems  of  man- 
kind behind  the  secure  bulwalk  of  our  faith, 
but  must  be  an  articulate  voice  in  the  arts, 
religions.  In  politics.  In  economics  and  in 
education. 

My  brothers,  I  trust  that  those  of  you  who 
attend  DeMolay  meetings  and  witness  the 
school  books  on  the  altar  and  hear  the 
charge,  feel  as  I  do,  that  here  Is  a  great  bas- 
tion for  the  continued  and  complete  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  Must  we  leave 
this  to  our  youth  or  shall  we  heed  the  words 
of  Albert  Pike: 

"The  citizen  who  cannot  accomplish  the 
smaller  purposes  of  public  life,  cannot  com- 
pass the  larger.  The  vast  power  of  endurance, 
forbearance,  patience  and  performance  of  a 
free  people,  is  required  only  by  continual  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  functions,  like  the  health- 
ful physical  human  vigor.  If  the  individual 
citizens  have  It  not,  the  state  must  be  equally 
without  It. 

"It  Is  of  the  essence  of  free  government 
that  the  people  should  not  only  be  concerned 
In  the  making  of  the  laws,  but  also  In  their 
execution.  No  man  ought  to  be  more  ready 
to  obey  and  administer  the  law  than  be  who 
has  helped  to  make  It.  The  business  of  gov- 
ernment Is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  all 
and  every  co-partner  should  give  counsel  and 
co-operation." 

Let  us  accept  and  fulfill  our  obligations  to 
this  and  future  generations  by  furnishing 
counsel  for  the  youth  groups,  attendance  at 
their  meetings,  transportation  when  re- 
quired, and  by  contributing  to  their  founda- 
tions. May  each  of  us  so  live  that  be  who 
governs  all,  looks  with  favor  upon  our  efforts 
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to  Inculcate  In  our  youth  those  principles 
set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  this  Great 
Republic. 
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WAR  IS  ALL  THE  HORRIBLE  THINGS 
A  HUMAN  CAN  DO 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1969,  MaJ.  Vincent  Colasuonno, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  was  killed  on  a  combat 
mission  over  Vietnam.  Major  Colasuonno 
and  his  family  lived  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  17  years  service  in  the 
Air  Force. 

Major  Colasuonno  left  behind  him  i 
strong  and  meaningful  message  on  the 
nature  of  war  which  was  conveyed 
through  a  personal  letter  to  the  students 
of  the  Church  of  Magdalen  School  in 
Wichita  where  his  children  attend 
classes. 

This  poignant  message  about  war  was 
carried  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation  a  few  days  following  the  death  of 
this  brave  American.  It  was  first  reported 
and  written  by  Jackie  Helstrom,  staff 
writer  for  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Beacon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the 
message  left  by  Major  Colasuonno  as  re- 
ported in  the  Beacon  article.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  brief  Inspection  trip  to 
Vietnam,  and  I  have  learned  firsthand 
of  the  bravery  and  commitment  of  our 
American  military  men  there.  We  owe 
a  great  debt  to  men  such  as  Major 
Colasuonno.  Perhaps  we  can  meet  a  little 
of  that  debt  by  heeding  the  words  of  his 
message  to  the  students  at  the  Church  of 
the  Magdalen  School. 

The  article  follows: 

WaB   Is   AlX   THE   HORKIBLE  THINGS   A   HUMAN 

Can  Do 
(By  Jackie  Helstrom) 

"War  Is  all  the  horrible  things  a  human 
being  can  do  to  another  human  being  be- 
cause he  has  not  learned  to  love — rather  to 
hate." 

Thoee  words  of  Air  Force  MaJ.  Victor  Cola- 
suonno, who  fought  In  Vietnam,  and  died 
there  last  week,  have  remained  behind  him 
m  a  potent  message  on  the  nature  of  war. 

When  his  letter  on  "what  war  Is"  was  read 
last  week  to  the  students  at  Church  of  the 
Magdelan  School,  whose  fourth  grade  class 
had  received  It.  some  of  the  students  were 
m  tears,  others  received  the  shock  of  reality 
with  solemn  silence. 

"Ill  tell  you  what  war  Is  not,"  MaJ,  Cola- 
suonno wrote.  "It  Is  not  a  glamorous,  dare- 
devil existence  where  the  'good  guys'  always 
vfln. 

"It  Is  not  a  fearless  fighter  pilot  Jumping 
Into  his  airplane  to  shoot  down  the  enemy. 

"It  Is  not  a  game  which  you  plan  (and 
which  I  played  as  a  child),  where  you  go 
home  to  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  bed  after 
It  Is  over. 

"War  Is  fought  by  real  human  beings,  not 
Hollywood  stars — men  like  your  daddy's  and 
perhaps  older  brothers. 

"We  all  face  a  moment  of  truth  when  we 
must  overcome  our  fears  and  do  what  must 
be  done,  no  matter  how  difficult. 

"War  Is  a  time  of  tears  when  we  must  over- 
come our  sorrow  for  our  fellow  comrades  and 


do  what  must  be  done,  no  matter  how  diffi- 
cult. 

"War  Is  the  curse  of  mankind  because  he 
will  not  listen  to  God's  will.  War  Is  the  agony 
of  mankind  because  he  will  not  love  his 
neighbor,  because  he  is  greedy  and  selfish, 
because  he  Is  proud  and  arrogant,  because 
he  covets  what  his  neighbor  has  and  would 
rather  try  to  take  It  from  him  than  build  it 
for  himself." 

With  these  words  MaJ.  Victor  Colasuonno 
tried  to  bring  home  to  his  young  audience 
the  answer  to  their  question:  "What  Is  war 
like?" 

Originally  from  New  York,  MaJ.  Cola- 
suonno, 39,  was  stationed  at  McConnell  Air 
Force  Base  before  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
as  an  Air  Force  pilot  last  June. 

While  he  was  there,  he  had  been  corre- 
sponding regularly  with  the  students  at  the 
church  school,  which  his  three  sons,  Kermeth, 
Bobby  and  Stephen,  and  daughter,  Patty, 
attend. 

At  Christmas,  the  fourth  grade  class,  of 
which  his  son  Kenneth  Is  a  member,  wrote 
Christmas  cards  and  letters  to  him. 

Some  of  the  boys  In  the  class  asked  him 
the  question  which  brought  his  reply  on  the 
nature  of  war. 

The  letter  was  read  to  the  class  at  the  time 
It  was  received  last  month,  but  circumstances 
prevented  It  from  being  read  to  the  entire 
school  until  last  week  when  word  of  MaJ. 
Colasuonno's  death  was  received. 

He  was  shot  down  over  South  Vietnam  last 
Wednesday,  and  died  en  route  to  a  hospital 
m  Thailand. 

"All  of  the  children,  even  the  little  ones 
were  greatly  Impressed  with  the  letter,"  said 
Sister  Jane  Marie,  principal  of  the  school. 
"The  older  ones  were  deeply  moved.  Some 
were  even  In  tears." 

"Most  of  them  didn't  know  him,"  she  said. 
"He  was  a  perfect  stranger.  But  the  letter 
was  worded  so  they  knew  he  was  telling  the 
truth. 

"It  was  firsthand  knowledge  of  what  war 
Is  like." 

Sister  Jane  Marie  said  she  had  been  dis- 
cussing with  the  seventh  grade  teacher  only 
recently  the  fact  that  most  of  the  students 
thought  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  "sort  of  a 
game." 

"She  was  amazed  that  so  few  of  them  took 
It  seriously,"  Sister  Jane  Marie  said. 

"This  letter  brought  home  to  them  some- 
thing they  had  never  given  much  thought 
to  before,"  she  said. 

If  man  learns  to  love,  MaJ.  Colasuonno 
concluded  his  letter,  "there  would  be  no 
wars,  for  man  does  not  hurt  what  he  loves. 

"Perhaps  your  generation  can  accomplish 
this — It  seems  that  mine  has  failed, 

"Do  not  allow  adults  to  teach  you  to  hate — 
for  no  reason  and  against  no  man." 


BALTIMORE  SOLDIER  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4  James  Berends,  a  fine  yoimg  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
CiTT  SoLDnai,  21.  Dies  in  Vietnam — James 
Berends  a  Casualty  of  Mortar  Wounds 
A  21-year-old  Southeast  Baltimore  man 
has  been  listed  as  a  combat  casualty  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Defen.se  Department  announced 
yesterday.  He  was  the  13th  Marylander  to  die 
in  Vietnam  this  month  and  the  23d  tc  (Ua 
this  year. 
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Spec.  4  JuMs  Berends  died  February  33 
from  wounda  received  during  an  enemy  mor- 
tar attack.  He  bad  been  In  Vietnam  since 
May  10,  19«8. 

He  was  drafted  Noyember  0.  19fl7.  and  un- 
derwent basic  training  at  Fort  Bragg. 

In  Vietnam  he  was  assigned  to  a  communi- 
cations outnt  attached  to  the  Ist  Air  Cavalry 
Division. 

His  sister.  Miss  Judy  Berends.  said  yester- 
day that  In  letters  home,  he  indicated  that 
•he  felt  he  belonged  there."  She  also  said  "he 
made  the  best  of  everything." 

Before  he  was  drafted.  SpeclalUt  Berends 
worked  on  the  assembly  ime  of  the  Fisher 
Body  Division  of  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration He  lived  at  719  South  Decker  street. 

Besides  bis  suter.  he  U  survived  by  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Brlrs.  Mllford  L.  Berends;  a 
brother.  Ronald  Berends.  who  Is  a  Baltimore 
city  policeman,  and  another  sister.  Mrs.  Oall 
Jacobs. 


PUBLIC  BRAINWASHING  IN 
TV  ENTERTAINMENT 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    CEOBCIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star 
Is  a  brilliant  logician  who  sUys  on  solid 
ground. 

In  the  issue  of  Saturday,  March  1.  he 
said  exactly  what  millions  of  Americans 
have  wished  somebody  would  say  about 
the  entertainment  world's  propagandiz- 
ing In  race  relations  and  the  explosive 
potential  it  builds  up. 

Whoever  "calls  the  shots"  should  con- 
sider carefully  what  Mr.  Noyes  says  about 
this  public  brainwashing  so  obvious  to 
all  Americans. 

I  offer  the  column  for  the  Record: 
Racs  Rkuitions  TaANsroaMiD  TO 
TV  Entsbtainment 
(By  CroabyS.  Noyes) 

It  comes  In  the  middle  of  a  fairly  routine 
shoot-em-up  bit  of  TV  boiler  plate.  In  which 
most  of  the  shooting  happens  to  be  done  by 
a  number  of  highly  competent  and  strongly 
motivated  Negro  frontiersmen. 

It's  a  sudden  and  somehow  disturbing  feel- 
ing that  the  television  industry,  like  the 
movies  before  It,  has  gone  out  of  the  enter- 
tainment business  and  has  been  taken  over, 
root  and  branch,  by  the  propagandists. 

Somebody  out  there  is  trying  to  tell  us 
something.  It  almost  makes  you  wonder, 
while  we  are  all  worked  up  about  the  "mlU- 
tary-lnduatrlal  complex,"  whether  we  might 
not  also  take  a  look  at  what  the  entertain- 
ment-propaganda complex  Is  up  to  these 
days. 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible,  of  course,  to 
overestimate  the  propaganda  potential  of  the 
entertainment  Industry,  once  It  really  puts 
Its  mind  to  a  given  theme. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us.  we  have 
been  successively  entertained  Into  hating 
Germans.  Japanese  and  Russians,  loving  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese,  liking  Japanese  and  some 
Germans,  hating  Chinese  and  re-hatlng  R\u- 
slans.  But  this  business  of  International  prop- 
aganda by  the  entertainment  Industry  Is  rel- 
ative child's  play  compared  to  the  current 
effort  In  the  field  of  social  brainwashing, 
which  Is  a  very  tricky  business.  Indeed. 

Propaganda,  by  definition.  Is  an  effort  to 
shape  attitudes  and  Incite  people  to  action. 
And  when  It  focuses  Its  attention  on  a  prob- 
lem as  complicated  and  delicate  as  race  rela- 
tions In  the  United  States,  it  Is  not  easy  to 
predict  exactly  what  attitudes  and  what  kind 
of  action  are  likely  to  reatilt^ 
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It  would  be  one  thing  If  the  treatment  of 
the  problem  consisted  simply  of  platitudes 
calling  for  tolerance  and  brotherly  love  be- 
tween the  races,  but  It  definitely  does  not. 

Par  more  often.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
dramatizing  and  exploiting  the  antagonisms 
that  are  assumed  to  exist  between  the  black 
and  white  communities.  The  content  of  this 
endlessly  repeated  theme,  beamed  Into  the 
living  rooms  of  both  communities.  Involves 
violence  and  hatred  and  sex  and  all  the 
other  things  that  sell  TV  shows.  And  It  Is 
being  packaged  In  a  racial  context  that  has, 
or  could  have,  the  approximate  explosive  po- 
tential of  uranlum-335. 

If  there  Is  such  a  thing,  therefore,  as  a 
conspiracy  by  those  who  call  the  shots  in  the 
television  Industry  to  brainwash  the  public 
on  the  question  of  race  relations.  It  Is  a  con- 
spiracy of  highly  questionable  wisdom.  The 
Intention,  no  doubt  Is  the  laudable  one  of 
promoting  reconciliation  and  harmony.  But 
the  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  the  actual  re- 
sult may  be  quite  the  contrary.  The  real  prob- 
lem Is.  of  course,  that  It  Is  hard  to  propa- 
gandize with  the  same  material  two  different 
groups  which  are  presumed  to  be  antagonistic 
to  each  other.  What  leads  one  group  to  cool 
It  may  well  Incite  the  other  to  go  on  a  ram- 
page. Where  the  antagonism  Is  real.  It  Is  no 
easy  thing  to  please  one  group  without  In- 
furiating the  other. 

In  show  biz  as  in  real  Ufe,  to  be  sure,  there 
Is  an  obligation  to  tell  It  like  It  Is.  There 
Is  plenty  of  room  for  social  conscience  and 
plenty  of  reason  for  changing  some  of  the 
dramatic  stereotypes  left  over  from  the  past. 

But  whether  problems  of  prejudice.  Injus- 
tice, resentment,  and  alienation  are  going  to 
be  solved — or  even  helped — by  a  concerted 
deluge  of  dramatic  propaganda  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

Dignity,  after  all.  Is  not  a  quality  that  can 
be  conferred  on  anyone  by  a  TV  casting  di- 
rector. And  whether  the  Image  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  will  be  much  improved  by  sud- 
denly changing  him  on  nUlUons  of  television 
screens  from  a  fall  guy  to  a  tough  guy  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  the  American  people, 
for  all  their  susceptibility  to  propaganda 
cloaked  as  entertainment,  do  have  a  way  of 
developing  a  certain  sales  resistance  when 
the  message  Is  laid  on  hard  enough.  At  the 
moment,  a  delicate  problem  Is  being  handled 
with  what  may  strike  a  good  many  viewers  as 
sledge-hammer  finesse.  The  time  for  some 
change  In  signals — and  perhaps  some  letup 
In  the  pressure — may  be  at  hand. 
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SHORT  EDITORIAL  ON  CRIME 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAL^rOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  suc- 
cinct and  directly  to  the  point  is  an  edi- 
torial recently  broadcast  over  radio  sta- 
tion KSON  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  by  the 
stations  president  and  general  manager, 
Dan  McKinnon.  Dan  is  the  son  of  our 
former  colleague  from  San  Diego,  Clin- 
ton D.  McKinnon,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
sharing  his  thoughts  with  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

Short  EorroaiAL  on  Ceuce 

This  win  probably  be  one  of  our  shortest 
editorials. 

Did  you  know  that  during  1968,  no  one  re- 
ceived the  death  penalty  for  a  crime  In  the 
United  States. 

Did  you  also  know  that  the  crime  rate  In 
America  during  1968  reached  Its  highest 
point? 

Do  you  suppose  there  could  be  a  connec- 
tion between  the  two? 


A  COLLEGE  LAYS  DOWN  SOME 
VALUES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dialog 
continues  on  this  serious  problem  of  cam- 
pus disorders  around  the  country  and  in 
that  regard  I  was  interested  to  read  of 
the  action  taken  by  ofBcials  at  Brigham 
Young  University  to  head  off  the  trouble- 
makers before  they  get  started  in  their 
efforts  to  create  chaos  and  disorder. 

An  article  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  1,  1969,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  outlines 
the  program  at  Brigham  Young  in  some 
detail  and  I  was  especially  Impressed 
with  a  statement  by  the  president  of 
Brigham  Yoimg,  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkin- 
son, in  refusing  to  grant  official  recog- 
nition to  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  observation 
that.  "There's  nothing  in  my  contract 
that  says  I  have  to  be  stupid,"  should  be 
a  clue  to  college  administrators  all  over 
the  country  to  read  the  fine  print  of  their 
own  contracts  and  they  may  find  the 
same  thing  to  be  true  In  their  own  case. 

I  insert  the  column  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

A    COLLECB    LATS    DOWK    SOME    VaLUTS 

(By  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones) 

Things  are  Jumping  on  a  lot  of  campuses 
these  days,  and  one  such  campus  Is  that  of 
Brigham  Young  University  out  In  Provo, 
UUh. 

The  academic  process  Is  roaring  In  high 
gear.  The  library  teems  with  students. 
Twenty-one  thousand  young  people  hurry 
between  classes.  The  field  house  Is  packed 
for  basketball.  And  the  able  curator  of  the 
paleontologlcal  museum  has  hired  a  heli- 
copter to  fly  him  to  a  nearby  mountain  peak 
so  that  he  may  test  out  a  tent  of  his  Inven- 
tion which  he  Intends  to  use  in  Antarctica. 

Although  It  Is  contrary  to  Mormon  morals 
to  Indulge  In  tobacco  and  liquor,  or  even 
tea  and  coffee,  the  dourness  ends  abruptly. 
Even  the  earliest  "saints"  loved  to  dance 
and  one  of  the  first  buildings  they  put  up 
In  Salt  Lake  City  was  a  theater.  So  at  BTU 
the  polished  floor  gleams  In  the  ballroom. 
College  theatrical*  are  busy  and  the  televi- 
sion laboratory  Is  stuffed  with  skit  writers 
and  hopeful  performers. 

There  are.  Incidentally,  no  pickets  at  the 
gate.  The  president's  office  Is  occupied  by 
the  president,  not  an  ad  lioc  committee. 
There  are  no  unwashed  characters  present- 
ing ultimata  and  Irreducible  demands.  And 
this  Is  not  accidental.  It  Is  by  design. 

Last  summer  BYU  President  Ernest  L.  Wil- 
kinson sent  a  letter  to  the  parents  of  all 
prxjspectlve  students  explaining  that  BYU  Is 
a  very  biased  Institution — biased  In  favor  of 
good  conduct,  fair  play  and  hard  work.  He 
pointed  out  rather  bluntly  that  nobody  had 
to  go  to  BYU  and  that  people  with  other  alms 
and  standards  wouldn't  be  happy  during  the 
very  short  period  they  would  spend  In  Its 
environment. 

"We  feel."  he  wrote,  "that  to  Indulge  Irre- 
spouilble  student  conduct  Is  to  abdicate  our 
role  as  educators,  and  we  Intend  to  be  more 
exacting  than  ever  to  assure  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  and  the  development  of 
Christian  ladles  and  gentlemen  on  our  cam- 
pus." 

Then  last  Sept.  26,  President  Wilkinson 
made  a  speech  to  the  student  body. 

"The  refusal  of  past  and  preeent  students 
of  BYU  to  yield  to  mob  psychology  and  youi 
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pride  In  the  appearance  of  yourselves  and 
this  campus  are  qualities  for  which  we  sa- 
lute you.  You  are  here  to  build,  not  destroy, 
this  university." 

He  asked  that  all  who  agreed  with  these 
sentiments  please  stand.  ApparenUy  every- 
body did.  Then  he  asked  for  all  who  had  con- 
trary notions  to  rise.  Nobody  did. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  weeks  later  six  stu- 
dents who  said  they  represented  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  appeared  at 
Wilkinson's  office  and  asked  for  official  rec- 
ognition. 

"The  protestations  of  the  SDS  that  It 
favors  democratic  methods,"  he  told  them, 
"stand  In  sharp  contrast  to  repeated  demon- 
straUons  where  It  Ules  to  Impose  Its  will  on 
the  majority  by  riot,  sabotage  and  disrup- 
tion. TTiere's  nothing  In  my  contract  that 
says  I  have  to  be  stupid.  Permission  refused." 
I,  personally,  have  some  rather  radical 
ideas  about  the  right  of  students  to  be  heard 
m  university  affairs.  I  believe  that  every 
semester  students  should  be  allowed  to  grade 
the  content  of  their  courses  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  professors  on  confidential 
unsigned  form  sheets,  one  copy  to  go  to  tiie 
dean  and  the  other  direct  to  the  president. 

I  remember  my  own  frustration  at  baloney 
courses  fashioned  out  of  long-dead  doctoral 
theses  and  delivered  by  mummies.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  anger  that  arises  when  the  emi- 
nent professor,  advertised  in  the  catalog, 
never  emerges  from  his  laboratory  while  the 
course  he  should  be  teaching  is  presided  over 
by  a  graduate  assistant  who  Is  Just  two  pages 
ahead  of  the  class. 

But  these  frustrations  are  not  the  same  as 
the  effort  to  cannonlze  pot  or  free  love,  to 
batter  down  admission  standards,  to  prance 
naked  in  student  shows  or  to  freeze  on  the 
payroll  professors  who  counsel  treason  and 
race  warfare. 

Faculties  and  administrations  which 
struggle  to  seek  "meaningful  dialogs"  and 
"areas  of  agreemMit"  with  outfits  that  have 
plainly  spelled  out  their  determination  to 
zxde  or  ruin  will  get  A  for  effort,  but  F  for 
sophistication.  If  a  college  Is  to  survive  the 
cynical  assaults  at  today  It  has  to  have  the 
guts  to  lay  down  some  value  Judgments. 

Old  Brigham  Young  thought  he  knew  a 
sinner  when  he  saw  one.  That  may  be  why 
his  namestake  university  Is  stlU  happily 
teaching  school. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  tremendous 
ability,  of  unquestioned  integrity  and 
dedication.  He  served  his  State  and  his 
Nation  well.  His  loss  is  indeed  a  tragic 
one.  I.  like  scores  of  others,  regarded 
him  as  a  personal  friend  who  was  al- 
ways cooperative  and  luiderstandlng.  I 
extend  to  the  surviving  family  my  deep- 
est sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


THE  LATE  E.  L.   "BOB"   BARTLETT 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
SOUTH  BOSTON  LITHUANIANS 
CITIZENS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  Senator  Bob  Bartlett  came  as 
a  blow  not  only  to  his  coristituency  in 
Alaska  but  also  to  the  host  of  personal 
friends  and  admirers  in  the  Congress. 
Having  served  14  years  as  a  Delegate  in 
the  Congress,  prior  to  Alaska's  admis- 
sion as  a  State.  Bob  was  universally  re- 
spected by  every  Member  of  this  body 
who  knew  him.  When  issues  related  to 
Alaska  arose,  Alaska's  delegate  was  the 
spokesman  for  that  territory.  He  was 
very  knowledgeable  and  all  Members,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation,  looked  to  him 
for  advice  and  guidance.  He  established 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  highly  de- 
pendable source  of  information  when 
Alaska  problems  arose. 

After  serving  with  great  distinction 
for  7  terms,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1958,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  with  the  added  stature 
of  his  new  assignment. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


OF   MABSACHTT6ETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  extension  of  remarks  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  on  February  16, 
1969,  by  the  South  Boston  Lithuanians 
Citizens  Association  in  their  observance 
of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania,  which  resolution  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  in  my  remarks: 
Resolution 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  of  Greater  Boston  assembled  In  the 
Auditorium  of  the  South  Boston  Lithuanian 
Citizens  Association  to  commemorate  the 
Fifty-first  Anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1969.  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted; 

Whereas  the  Greater  Congress  of  Lithuania 
assembled  In  Vilna  In  1917  to  demand  free- 
dom from  Russia,  there  elected  the  Council 
of  Lithuania,  which,  on  February  16,  1918 
proclamed  the  Independence  of  Lithuania 
"In  accordance  with  the  recognized  right  of 
National  self -determination"  and  asserted  Its 
restoration  as  an  Independent  State,  which 
status  was  thereafter  recognized  by  all  the 
Great  Nations  of  the  World,  and  marked  the 
severance  of  ties  of  bondage  by  which  It  had 
been  enslaved  since  1795;  and 

Whereas  this  action  corresponded  to  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
July  4,  1776  wherein  It  was  stated:  That  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  Ufe,  Liberty 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  land  of  ovir  an- 
cestors, enjoyed  a  free  and  Independent  ex- 
istence from  1919  until  June,  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  by  chicanery,  subversion  and 
force  invaded  and  occupied  the  country,  and 
still  oppresslngly  rules  Lithuania  to  this 
day;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
taken  and  firmly  maintains  the  only  Just 
and  honorable  position  of  not  recognizing 
the  illegal  occupation  and  rule  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  Soviet  Russia:  and 

Whereas  this  year  also  marks  the  29th  year 
of  Soviet  occupation  and  subjugation  of 
Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  His  Excellency.  Governor  Francis 
W.  Sargent  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  His  Honor,  Kevin  H.  White, 
Mayor  of  Boston,  both  have  proclaimed  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1969  "Republic  of  Lithuania  Day" 
and  urged  all  our  citizens  to  observe  this  day 
In  tribute  to  the  oppressed  people  of  this 
brave  nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  we  again  express  our  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  our  government 
for  Its  firm  stand  In  refusing  to  recognize 
the  fruits  of  the  brutel  Soviet  aggression  and 
occupation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  President  Richard 
Nixon  that  in  his  reorganizaUon  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  State,  he  instruct  his  Secretary 
of  State  to  include  the  freedom  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  other  Baltic  States,  as  urgent 
and  necessary  for  the  peace  as  well  as  that  In 
Vietnam  and  Asia;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  President  Nixon  instruct  his 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  place 
the  case  of  Lithuania's  Independence  before 
the  Committee  to  Abolish  Colonialism  and 
the  Liberation  of  Enslaved  Nations  and  to 
insist  that  the  Committee  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  establish  negotiations  for  the  free- 
dom of  Lithuania  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  to 
our  Governor  Sargent  and  Mayor  White  and 
to  the  press;  and  be  It  further 

Jiesoltied,  That  we  continue  to  voice  our 
convictions  for  an  early  settlement  of  the 
Rights  of  all  Lithuanians  for  independence 
through  the  Lithuanian  radio  and  press 
throughout  the  year  and  untU  our  great 
nation  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  liberation 
of  Lithuania. 

American  Lithuanian  CouNcn. 

OF  Boston, 
Edmund  Cibas,  President. 
Jackcs  Sonda,  Secretary. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON. 


OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

of    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  bright  scholars  of  tomorrow,  and 
incidentally,  my  constituent,  Dan  Eller- 
man,  of  Winnsboro,  La.,  delivered  one  of 
the  most  heart-warming,  patriotic,  and 
inspiring  messages  I  have  ever  read.  So 
that  all  of  the  Members  may  be  privi- 
leged to  read  this  magnificent  speech  on 
patriotism,  I  have  received  permission 
to  insert  it  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record. 

I  commend  this  Inspiring  address  of 
indeed  one  of  the  future  leaders  to  your 
attention. 

Incidentally,  this  yoimg  man  won  a 
highly  competitive  contest  for  his  speech, 
so  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  repre- 
sent this  outstanding  yoimg  man  in  the 
Congress. 
The  speech  follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  DanEllerman) 
In  James  Madison's  notes  on  the  signing 
of  the  Constitution,  we  find  this  entry: 
"Whilst  the  members  were  signing.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  seen  looking  toward  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  rising 
sun  happened  to  be  painted,  and  said.  I 
have  often  and  often.  In  the  course  of  the 
session,  looked  at  that  behind  the  president 
without  being  able  to  tell  whether  It  was 
rising  or  setting;  but  now.  at  length.  I  have 
the  happiness  to  know  that  it  Is  a  rising  and 
not  a  setting  sun.'  " 

These  optimistic  words  were  much  more 
than  Just  idle  talk.  They  expressed  this  great 
American's  confidence  in  a  fledgling  repub- 
lic that  was  to  become  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  noble  men 
who  helped  guide  our  young  republic  through 
the  dark  days  +hat  accompanied  Its  incep- 
tion, left  behind  them  a  proud  heritage  and 
a  challenge — a  challenge  for  those  of  us 
who  have  followed  them  to  keep  this  democ- 
racy of  free  men  alive  and  strong.  Inviolate 
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against  the  hoatlle  tbr«aU  to  Its  presenra* 
tlon. 

Thla  challenge  should  be  especially  ap- 
pealing to  young  Americana,  for  we  are  the 
ones  who  are  always  searching  for  some  goal 
la  life,  for  a  cause  to  champion.  There  Is  no 
better  time  than  the  present  for  us  to  begin 
the  important  process  of  preparing  ourselves 
for  the  responsibilities  peculiar  to  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Education  plays  a  very  major  role  in  this 
preparation.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
where  the  maaaea  rule.  It  Is  necessary  that 
the  masses  be  educated  and  enlightened.  For 
Instance,  during  my  formative  years.  I  must 
prepare  myself  for  meeting  these  respon- 
sibilities by  acquiring  a  quality  educaUon 
that  will  flt  me  not  only  for  my  role  as  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  society  but  also  for  my 
role  as  a  contributor  to  the  service  of  my 
country  and  my  countrymen 

During  this  time  In  my  life  the  doors  to 
my  mind  are  open  wide,  allowing  the  entry 
of  many  varied  Ideals  and  Ideologies.  TaJte 
the  matter  of  dissent  for  example — an  Issue 
that  has  brought  forth  hot  words  and  heated 
actions  Dissent  Is  the  very  basis  upon  which 
this  nation  was  founded:  but  I  believe  in 
dlseent  anly  within  the  framework  of  law; 
that  la.  tivcugh  peaceful  assembly  and  peti- 
tion and,  finally,  the  ballot  box.  Concern- 
ing dissent,  I  choose  to  follow  Voltaire's 
philosophy:  "I  may  not  always  agree  with 
what  you  have  to  say.  but  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  yo\ir  right  to  say  It !" 

The  character  of  a  people  determines  the 
character  of  a  nation.  And  I  say  let  this 
nation  be  representative  of  a  people  who 
adhere  to  the  precepts  of  honesty.  Justice, 
peace.  Oodllness.  courage,  and  equality, 
whether  they  be  dissenters  or  adherents. 

In  a  nation  such  as  ours,  where  freedom 
Is  a  way  of  life,  we  often  forget  that  the 
blessings  of  freedom  are  not  free,  that  they 
must  constantly  be  re- won  In  each  succes- 
sive generation.  Until  mankind's  dream  of  a 
Utopian  world  becomes  a  reality,  democracy 
will  never  be  without  anxious  moments. 

The  greatest  danger  lle«  not  In  the  poten- 
tial threat  of  an  overly-zealous  foreign 
power  but  In  the  possibility  of  downfall 
through  Inertia  and  complacency.  We  can- 
not neglect  whole  segments  of  our  society, 
leaving  them  to  parasitic  welfarism.  Instead, 
through  compassion  we  must  provide  the 
avenues  by  which  they  may  travel  upright 
to  a  more  satisfying  Ufe.  The  home,  the 
school,  the  church — as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment— must  be  our  allies  In  this  noble 
dream. 

If  the  American  people  truly  prize  their 
freedom,  they  will  not  stand  Idly  by  and 
watch  their  liberty  destroyed.  Our  democ- 
racy Is  not  without  flaws:  but  Is.  In  my 
opinion,  the  only  form  of  government  under 
which  man  can  walk  In  the  Image  of  the 
Ood  who  created  him.  Like  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. I  believe  this  democracy  to  be.  "the  last 
best  hope  of  mankind."  I  look  optimistically 
to  a  future  filled  with  promise,  the  promise 
of  an  enlightened,  concerned,  and  active 
America,  a  nation  that  willingly  accepts 
freedom's  challenge:  an  America  that  will 
continue  to  be.  as  Franklin  said,  "a  rising 
and  not  a  setting  sun!" 


MOROCCAN  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLORiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
free  nations  of  the  world  share  a  mutual 
pride  in  celebrating  the  independence  of 
a  sister  nation.  Free  people  all  over  the 
world  share  a  common  bond. 
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Today  marks  the  national  day  of  a 
historic  friend  of  the  United  States- 
Morocco. 

The  friendly  relations  between  Mo- 
rocco and  the  United  States  is  one  which 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  our  own  revo- 
lution. And  it  is  one  which  has  grown 
and  flourished. 

His  Majesty,  King  Hassan  n.  has 
shown  that  he  holds  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  in  high  esteem  by 
sending  His  Excellency  Ahmed  Osman 
and  his  wife.  Her  Royal  Highness  Prin- 
cess Lalla  Nezha.  the  King's  sister,  to 
represent  Morocco  here. 

Since  arriving  here,  the  very  able  Am- 
bassader  and  his  wife  have  established 
many  friendships  and  have  represented 
their  country  well. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  in  offering  our  best  wishes  to  our 
friends  from  Morocco  on  this,  their  na- 
tional day. 
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CONGRESSMAN      ABBITT 
DISTRIBUTION  OF 

GRAPHIC  MATERIALS 


ASSAILS 
PORNO- 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vnanriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  deal 
with  the  growing  problem  of  porno- 
graphic material  in  this  coimtry. 

Not  only  as  a  Member  of  Congress  but 
as  a  parent  and  concerned  citizen  I  feel 
that  action  in  this  direction  Is  long  over- 
due. Within  recent  years  we  have  seen  a 
tremendous  growth  in  the  distribution 
of  this  material  and  it  is  high  time  that 
Congress  take  action  to  keep  obscene  ma- 
terials out  of  the  hands  of  minors  and  in 
keeping  minors  away  from  obscene 
movies. 

Under  the  bill  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  Federal  Law  to  knowingly  sell,  of- 
fer for  sale.  loan,  deliver,  distribute,  or 
provide  to  a  minor  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  through  the  mails,  material 
which  is  defined  as  "harmful  to  minors" 
under  the  bill.  It  would  also  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  knowingly  exhibit  to  a 
minor  a  motion  picture,  show,  or  pres- 
entation which  falls  in  the  "harmful  to 
minors"  category.  The  bill  is  patterned 
after  a  New  York  State  statute  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  already  upheld. 
In  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Gins- 
berg v.  New  York  (390  U.S.  629)  It  was 
held  that  a  New  York  statute  was  consti- 
tutional which  prohibited  the  sale  to  per- 
sons under  17  years  of  age  materials  de- 
fined to  be  obscene  to  them  even  though 
the  same  material  might  not  be  obscene 
to  adults.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Court's  decision  that  this  approach  to 
the  problem  of  keeping  pornography  out 
of  the  hands  of  youth  would  be  consti- 
tutional. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  a  good  deal  of  responsibility 
in  this  field  and  because  of  some  recent 
decisions  by  the  Court,  the  business  of 
pornographic  literature  and  its  associ- 
ated evils  has  mushroomed. 


It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  area  there 
is  no  question  of  Congress  responsibil- 
ity. We  are  charged  with  protecting  the 
general  welfare  and  if  a  choice  has  to  be 
made  as  to  whose  welfare  is  more  worth 
protecting,  it  would  logically  be  that  of 
our  young  people.  Those  who  prey  on  the 
youth  of  our  country  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  smut  should  be  dealt  with 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  Frankly 
I  believe  that  the  present  laws  could  be 
enforced  with  much  more  vigor  than 
they  now  are  but  this  is  another  prob- 
lem going  back  to  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority on  the  Supreme  Court.  If  present 
laws  are  not  su£Qclent  then  a  new  law  of 
the  t3rpe  now  being  proposed  seems  to  be 
a  minimum  necessity. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  Congress  take 
action  and  act  immediately  in  order  to 
get  at  the  core  of  the  problem.  It  does 
little  good  to  sit  back  and  view  the  bad 
results  of  actions  now  being  taken 
against  our  young  people.  We  need  to  at- 
tack the  source  of  the  problem  and  it 
should  be  clear  to  all  concerned  where 
that  action  should  start. 

I  urge  that  hearings  be  called  on  these 
bills  and  that  Congress  make  clear  its 
intent  that  the  fabric  of  our  society  shall 
not  be  undermined  by  those  who  are 
purveyors  of  filthy  and  indecent  pres- 
entations whether  by  the  written  word, 
pictures,  movies,  or  otherwise. 
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CAREER  POSTMASTERS 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Evening  News  of  New- 
burgh,  N.Y.,  of  February  18,  1969,  It  is 
written  with  the  skill  and  perception 
characteristic  of  the  editorial  page  of 
this  newspaper.  Mr.  Maurice  Herbert, 
the  editor,  has  been  commenting  over 
the  years  on  the  political  scene.  He  about 
sums  up  the  situation  Involving  patron- 
age and  the  post  oflBce  In  his  concluding 
paragraph  wherein  he  observes  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  proposal 
under  scrutiny  if  enacted  will  obtain 
longer  than  4  years. 

The  edltorttil  is  as  follows: 
Career  Postmasters 

The  decision  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  end  partisan  appointment  of  postmasters 
as  a  major  channel  of  patronage  Is  highly 
controversial. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  postmasters  are  a 
bunch  of  misfits.  There  have  been  some  high- 
ly competent  postmasters.  Individuals  who 
may  have  won  their  appointments  originally 
on  the  basis  of  outstanding  political  service 
but  who  entered  upon  their  duties  with  all 
the  talent  and  desire  that  helped  them 
achieve  success  In  other  offices  or  In  party 
work. 

Newburgh's  Philip  S.  Levy,  for  Instance, 
never  looked  upon  his  Job  as  postmaster  as 
a  political  award;  it  was  a  career  upon  which 
he  entered  with  particular  pride  because  his 
father  before  him  had  a  notable  career  In  the 
postal  service  In  the  same  community.  Ex- 
perience find  his  Innate  ability  produced  a 
highly  competent  postmaster  who  surely 
could  exoell  In  any  test  given  to  establish 


an  eligibility  lUt.  There  are  others  of  like 
stature  serving  as  postmasters.  Alas,  there 
are  others  also  with  less  talent. 

Both  major  parties  have  used  the  post- 
master appointments  as  key  Instruments  of 
local  patronage.  Under  FDR  this  system  was 
a  major  means  of  building  a  new  and  power- 
ful political  organization. 

The  Republicans  enjoyed  only  a  limited 
political  reconstruction  during  the  Elsen- 
hower yecws.  Many  looked  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration for  steps  to  strengthen  the 
party,  whose  strength  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  suggested  system  may  be  approved  In 
the  Congress,  where  Democrats  In  power 
may  expect  little  patronage  from  a  Republi- 
can president.  But  what  makes  anyone  think 
the  DemocraU  will  not  throw  out  any  such 
system  when,  as  and  If  they  get  another 
man  In  the  White  House? 


NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  cauformia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Negro 
History  Week  has  been  observed  in  Los 
Angeles  for  a  number  of  years.  The  spe- 
cial events  scheduled  are  always  interest- 
ing and  informative,  and  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  eager  anticipation  by  the 
entire  community. 

The  1969  observance  was  the  occasion 
for  comments  by  the  Reverend  James  E. 
Jones,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Education,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  value  and  purposes  of  Negro  His- 
tory Week. 

I  insert  the  following  remarks  of  the 
Reverend  Jones  in  the  Record: 
Negro  Historv  Week  Events:   Reverend 
Jones  Comments  on  Purposes  of  Week 
The   yearly   observance   of   Negro   History 
Week  during  the  month  of  February  presents 
a  special  opportunity  for  Americans  of  every 
ethnic  origin  and  background  to: 

Emphasize  both  past  and  present  accom- 
plishments of  Negroes  as  Individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  group. 

Recognize  the  ptirticlpatlon  of  Negro  citi- 
zens in  American  Ufe. 

Pay  particular  homage  to  a  group  of 
Americans  whose  participation  in  ova  na- 
tion's development  began  in  1619. 

Give  proper  attention  to  the  Negro's  Afri- 
can heritage. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  once  said  that  "A 
race  that  has  no  past  has  only  a  dubious 
future."  The  Negro  race  has  a  rich  and  Im- 
pressive history.  Unfortunately,  however,  and 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  textbooks  in 
our  public  schools  until  recently  have  re- 
flected only  fragmentary  glimpses  of  the 
deeds  of  Negro  Americans,  there  was  an  ap- 
palling lack  of  knowledge  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  vital  contributions  of  our  citi- 
zens toward  the  great  progress  of  our  nation 
down  through  the  years. 

For  example,  many  people  are  aware  of 
the  invaluable  contributions  of  George 
Washington  Carver  toward  the  agricultural 
progress  of  Dixie,  the  educational  benefits 
which  Booker  T.  Washington  brotight  to  his 
fellow  men.  the  brilliant  oratorical  ability  of 
Frederick  Douglass  and  the  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  founder  of 
Bethune-Cookman  College. 

But  how  many  of  our  children  of  all  eth- 
nic groups,  or  grownups,  too,  know  that  Ne- 
groes invented  such  things  as  the: 
Harvesting  machine — WlUlam  Douglas 
Telephone  receiver — Granville  Woods 
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Gas  mask — Garret  Morgan 
Automatic  shoe-lasting  machine — J.  Ernest 
MetzelUnger 

Grooved  street  car  rail — Elbert  Robinson 
Tabulating  machine — Robert  Pelham 
Therapeutic  lamp — John  E.  Johnson 
Fountain  pen — William  Purvis 
Parachute^H.  Julian 

RefiUable  fuse  plug— Louis  Stewart  of  Los 
Angeles 

Self  starter  on  the  airplane — F.  Douglas 
Warner 

Daylight  moving  picture  machine — Arthur 
L.  McBeth 

Alarm  clock — Benjamin  Banneker. 
Knowledge  of  achievements  like  these  can 
be  of  great  Inspirational  value  to  children 
of  all  ethnic  groups  and  grownups  alike.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  prompts  pride  In  our- 
selves as  well  as  respect  from  and  for  others. 
Today  recognition  Is  not  necessarily  focused 
on  our  traditional  leaders,  but  also  on  our 
current  leaders.  Not  only  those  who  have 
excelled,  but  also  the  place  of  the  average 
person  In  our  dally  lives. 

Volumes  of  materials  are  now  becoming 
available  concerning  the  contributions  of 
Negroes.  There  Is  a  great  availability  of  our 
successful  people  to  give  us  an  Identifica- 
tion. Negroes  who  have  achieved  have  found 
the  time  to  return  and  share  successes  with 
each  other. 

The  Negro  today  Is  beginning  to  take  his 
place  In  the  curriculum  In  a  continuing  rec- 
ognition of  his  role  through  education.  The 
start  has  been  made.  It  will  expand. 

The  day  will  come  when  these  Negro  Amer- 
icans will  be  recognized  In  schools  of  all 
ethnic  backgrounds,  through  curriculum 
materials  reflecting  the  true  place  of  the 
Negro  in  our  history.  It  will  come  through  a 
regular  Inclusion  In  our  educational 
program. 

It  Is  flttlng  that  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary we  observe  American  History  Month  as 
well  as  Negro  History  Week.  Negro  history  Is 
an  Integral  and  inseparable  part  of  American 
history. 

Interest,  concern  and  awareness  should  be 
manifested  In  this  Important  part  of  our 
history  each  day  throughout  the  year. 

In  schools  and  colleges,  special  activities 
and  constant  Interest  will  help  all  pupils  and 
students  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
role  of  the  Negro-American  In  this  nation's 
growth,  strengthen  the  understanding  that 
American  society  Is  composed  of  the  contribu- 
tions and  interactions  of  many  groups.  It  will 
also  increase  the  respect  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  all  people. 
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employees,  not  only  because  of  their 
trade  skills  but  also  because  they  have 
been  equipped  with  the  social  skills 
needed  to  obtain  and  keep  a  deoent  job. 
Apparently  their  attitude  and  success 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  making  the  Job 
Corps  a  desirable  training  opportunity 
for  other  disadvantaged  youth  in  the 
Baltimore  area;  applications  were  up  40 
percent  in  January,  right  after  leave  at 
Christmastime  for  many  undergoing 
training.  I  am  certain  that  a  great  desU 
of  credit  also  goes  to  the  Baltimore 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  and  the 
Gate-House  project. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


JOB  CORPS  GRADUATES  OBTAIN 
MEANINGFUL  JOBS  IN  BALTIMORE 
AREA 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  maktland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  pleased  to  note  recently,  in  an 
article  In  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
that  94  percent  of  Job  Corps  graduates 
returning  to  Baltimore  are  being  placed 
in  meaningful  jobs,  most  of  them  in  jobs 
related  to  their  training.  Not  only  that, 
but  after  6  months,  70  percent  were  still 
on  the  job.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
many  of  these  youngsters  are  only  16 
and  17  years  old,  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
for  them  to  change  jobs  several  times 
before  they  settle  down  to  a  career.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Job  Corps  is  pro- 
viding them  with  the  kind  of  first-rate 
training  that  makes  of  them  desirable 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Catholic  inter-American  cooperation 
program  recently  held  its  sixth  annual 
conference  in  New  York  City.  The  sub- 
ject of  that  conference  was  a  most  sig- 
nificant one — "Human  Rights  and  the 
Liberation  of  Man  in  the  Americas."  It  is 
all  the  more  revealing  and  important  be- 
cause the  committee  which  each  year 
decides  the  subject  of  this  inter  faith 
conference,  and  selects  the  participants, 
is  composed  mostly  of  Latin  Americans. 
The  opening  address  at  this  year's  con- 
ference by  the  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Archbishop  of  Detroit,  the  Most  Rever- 
end John  F.  Dearden,  was  particularly 
inspiring,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Record: 

The  Modern  Quest  por  Human  Rights 
(By  Most  Rev.  John  F.  Dearden.  archbishop 
of  Detroit.  President,  NCCB) 
Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
It  took  form  as  humanity's  reaction  to  the 
ruthlessness  of  Nazi  Germany.  In  1948,  the 
memory  of  the  destruction  of  free  institu- 
tions and  associations  and  of  the  callous  dis- 
regard for  human  life,  man's  dignity,  freedom 
and  equality,  was  still  vivid.  Against  this 
backdrop,  the  Declaration  was  drawn  up  and 
adopted. 

Provoked  as  It  was  as  a  response  to  a  brutal 
overriding  of  the  rights  of  the  human  person, 
the  Declaration  has  a  positive  and  a  ringing 
tone  that  Is  at  once  timeless  and  yet  timely. 
It  was  proclaimed  as  "a  common  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  people  and  all  na- 
tions .  .  ."  It  has  raised  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. They  must  not  be  frustrated. 

Briefly  and  clearly,  the  thirty  articles  of 
the  Declaration  give  expression  to  the  rights 
that  reside  In  man  because  of  his  human 
dignity.  His  rights  as  a  person,  as  a  member 
of  society,  as  a  citizen  of  his  nation,  and  of 
Mhe  international  community,  are  defined. 
Grounded  In  his  worth  and  dignity  as  a  per- 
son he  Is  seen  as  the  subject  of  rights  that 
affect  every  dimension  of  his  existence. 

The  historical  context  Into  which  this 
lUtlng  of  rights  Is  to  be  placed,  we  leave  for 
philosophers  and  historians  to  determine. 
But  without  descending  to  particulars,  we 
can  readily  agree  with  the  observations  of 
former  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  this  sub- 
ject: "For  those  of  us  whose  religious  and 
national  traditions  have  long  since  acknowl- 
edged the  rights  which  all  men  derive  from 
their  divine  origin,  the  basic  ideas  in  the 
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Universal  Declaration  are  by  no  means  new. 
But  the  effort  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights  among  all  peoples  is  indeed  new, 
and  U  Is  a  momentous  development  In  hu- 
man  history."  (The  Right  to  be  Educated, 
Forward.) 

As  we  read  through  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  we  are  struck  by  the  wide 
range  of  matters  with  which  It  la  concerned. 
Beginning  with  the  fundamental  statement 
"AU  husian  beings  are  born  free  and  equal 
In  dlg^ilty  and  rights  .  .  ."  (art.  1),  It  asserts 
that,  "Everyone  Is  entitled  to  all  the  rlghu 
and  freedoms  set  forth  In  this  Declaration, 
without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
color,  sex.  language,  religion,  political  or 
other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  prop- 
erty, birth  or  other  status  .  .  ."  (art.  3)  "The 
right  to  UXe,  liberty  and  security  of  person 
(art.  3) — "all  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
are  entitled  without  any  discrimination  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law  "  (art.  7)  "Every- 
one charged  with  a  penal  offense  has  the  right 
to  b«  presumed  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty  .  .  ."  (art.  11)  "No  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  Interference  with  his  pri- 
vacy, family,  home  or  correspondence,  nor 
to  attacks  upon  his  honor  and  reputation, 
(art.  1^  ."Everyone  has  the  right  of  freedom 
otmovQisent .  . .  (art.  13)  "the  right  to  marry 
and  to  found  a  family  .  .  .  (art.  16)  "the 
right  to  own  property  . . .  (art.  17)  "the  right 
to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  re- 
ligion .  .  .  (art.  18)  "the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression  .  .  .  (art.  19)  "the 
right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and 
association  .  .  .  (art.  20)  "the  right  to  work, 
to  free  choice  of  employment,  to  Just  and 
favorable  conditions  of  work  and  to  protec- 
tion against  unemployment  .  .  .  (art.  23) 
"the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work  .  .  . 
(art.  23)  "the  right  to  form  and  Join  trade 
unions  .  .  .  (art.  23)  "the  right  to  rest  in 
leisure  .  .  .  (art.  24)  "the  right  to  a  stand- 
ard of  living  adequate  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family  .  .  . 
(art.  25)  "the  right  to  education  .  .  .  (art. 
26)  "the  right  freely  to  participate  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  community  .  .  .  (art.  27) . 
"Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  social  and  Inter- 
national order  in  which  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  In  this  Declaration  can  be 
fully  realized  (art.  28)."  The  listing  Is  long 
and  full  and  significant. 

This  Is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  trace 
the  different  currents  of  thought  that  led  to 
the  formulation  of  the  Declaration  as  we  now 
have  it.  It  came  about  through  the  collabo- 
ration of  many  persons  of  good  will.  What 
Is  noteworthy  is  that  the  Declaration  was 
accepted  as  a  common  standard  for  all 
peoples  and  nations,  by  all  but  eight  of  the 
member-states  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

It  Is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  talk  to 
search  out  the  historical  antecedents  of  the 
Declaration.  But  It  should  be  noted  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Latin  American  states  In 
Chapultepec  early  In  1945,  It  was  declared 
that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  new 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
the  elaboration  of  a  method  of  protecting 
human  rights.  And  the  responsibility  was 
given  to  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  draft  resolution.  This 
Declaration  was  adopted  by  the  American 
states  at  Bogota  In  1948  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  I  mention  this  simply  to  reflect 
the  particular  concern  that  was  felt  In  this 
hemisphere  for  a  declaration  such  as  that 
which  was  adopted  in  1948. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a 
pattern  Is  given  that  Is  universal  In  scope. 
It  has  enabled  persons  from  every  part  of 
the  world  to  find  a  common  and  precise  ex- 
pression of  rights  that  they  can  understand 
and  accept.  Prom  the  very  fact  that  this 
formulation  exists,  it  has  Its  impact  on  peo- 
ple and  on  governments.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  made  its  Influence  felt  on  decisions 
and  working  programs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  agencies.  And  it  played  a  subtle  but 
important  role  in  tb«  legislation  and  prac- 
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tlce  of  member-states  and  In  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  "new"  states. 
The  Declaration  is  pervasive  in  its  effects. 
The  very  fact  that  It  exists  provides  a  meas- 
uring stick  for  the  definition  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  human  rights  In  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Of  Itself,  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
has  no  legal  binding  force.  It  is.  as  the  Dec- 
laration Itself  declares,  simply  a  "common 
standard  for  all  peoples  and  nations".  To 
Implement  the  Declaration,  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly adopted  two  Covenants,  one  on  civil 
and  political  rights  and  the  other  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights.  These  in  turn  are 
made  up  of  "conventions",  such  as  those  on 
slavery,  genocide,  the  political  rights  of 
women,  racial  discrimination,  forced  labor, 
dlserlmlnation  In  employment,  the  equitable 
payment  of  labor,  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion. When  ratified  by  a  member-state,  the 
effect  Is  to  have  the  convention  become  part 
of  the  domestic  law.  But  even  in  these  In- 
stances of  ratification,  enforcement  rests 
upon  public  opinion  of  the  international 
community  and  moral  pressure  that  such 
opinion  can  generate.  Parenthetically  In  this 
context,  we  have  good  reason  for  questioning 
why  the  United  States  continues  to  defer 
the  ratification  of  at  least  some  of  these  con- 
ventions. 

Surely  no  one  would  question  the  validity 
of  the  effort  to  achieve  full  htunan  righte 
for  all  persons.  And  no  one  would  be  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  would  realize  this 
goal  of  Itself.  The  Declaration  stands  rather 
as  a  charter  which  sets  a  goal  and  at  the 
same  time  will  always  be  a  standard  by  which 
we  can  measure  progress.  Its  value  is  to  a 
great  extent  educational  and,  to  some  de- 
gree, inspirational  as  well.  It  helps  us  to  see 
more  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  the 
human  person  is  entitled  to  live.  It  enables 
those  whose  eyes  are  dimmed  by  despond- 
ency, whose  voices  are  stilled  by  repression, 
whose  shoulders  are  bent  by  injustice  to  see 
a  glimmer  of  hope.  Man  reaches  out  to  his 
fellowman  for  mutual  support  and  help. 
What  worth  and  value  one  has  achieved  an- 
other aspires  to.  And  when  we  kindle  the 
fires  of  hope  and  set  them  so  clearly  within 
the  reach  of  men,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  they  are  not  content  until  they  have  at- 
tained them. 

And  yet  as  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul  VI, 
noted  a  few  months  ago:  "There  is  a  long 
road  to  tread  in  order  to  put  into  effect  these 
Declarations  of  intention."  The  road  is  long 
and  hard.  And  the  goal  la  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. In  all  candor,  we  can  look  about  us  and 
see  everywhere  too  many  instances  of  the 
violation  of  basic  human  rights.  To  go  no 
farther  afield  than  the  United  States — a 
country  in  which  providentially  many  of 
these  basic  rights  are  part  of  our  law  and 
our  tradition — it  is  evident  that  we  have  not 
solved  the  problem  of  poverty.  As  a  con- 
sequence, "the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights  Indispensable  for  his  dignity  and  the 
free  development  of  his  personality,"  (art. 
22)  that  are  called  for  so  explicitly  in  the 
Declaration  are  not  realized  In  all  our  peo- 
ple. Further,  their  right  to  work  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  those  several  million  Americans  who 
are  without  employment.  Injustices  of  one 
kind  or  another  still  are  found  among  us. 
And  to  the  degree  that  we  tolerate  their  ex- 
istence, we  fall  short  of  the  Ideals  that  are 
set  before  us  in  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

And  what  may  be  said  with  full  truth  of 
conditions  here  is  verified  in  varying  degrees 
of  other  peoples  as  well.  We  must  not  gloss 
over  the  reality.  We  need  to  see  it  in  all  Its 
stark  (dimness.  It  is  only  when  we  begin  to 
measure  the  reality  against  the  Ideals  that 
the  Declaration  sets  before  us,  that  there  is 
hope  of  Improvement.  Perhaps  more  acutely 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  men  are  fired 
by  the  desire  to  havn  that  which  Is  due  to 
them  as  human  beings.  It  is  one  of  the  char- 
acterlstlca  of  our  time.  It  is  as  if  we  held  be- 
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fore  them  a  strong  and  clear  image  and  said, 
this  is  what  you  are  entitled  to  be  and  to 
have.  And,  as  Is  proper,  they  will  never  be 
content  until  they  have  achieved  that  goal. 

There  are  many  agencies  and  institutions 
that  have  a  role  to  play  in  realizing  for  men 
the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
state,  the  Church,  economic,  cultural  and 
educational  agencies  all  have  a  part  to  play 
in  the  task.  And  there  is  a  role,  too,  that  is 
given  to  the  individual  that  he  cannot  shirk. 

To  a  very  notable  degree  in  our  society,  it 
is  the  political  structure  that  must  accept 
key  responsibility  for  the  achievement  of  hu- 
man rights.  It  has  at  its  disposition  the  In- 
strumentalities that  ensure  not  only  in- 
dividual, but  political,  social  and  interna- 
tional rights  as  well.  Unless  it  is  ordered 
in  such  a  way  that  it  works  unceasingly  to 
realize  these  rights  for  its  people,  it  is  fail- 
ing in  Its  responsibilities.  And  if  beyond 
this  It  ruthlessly  represses  and  violates  these 
rights,  it  is  false  to  its  trust.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  democratic 
processes,  for  all  their  shortcoming^,  repre- 
sent the  truly  human  way  through  which 
man  can  achieve  and  hold  fast  to  his  rights. 
The  association  of  many  persons  in  the  task 
gives  a  greater  guarantee  of  freedom. 

In  the  main,  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
trying  to  work  for  human  rights  will  fall 
within  the  total  social  order.  After  all.  hu- 
man rights  may  be  Identlfled  as  they  are  In 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  a  very 
abstract  fashion:  but  they  do  not  exist  ex- 
cept in  the  concrete.  And  they  exist  in  the 
main  within  political  confines.  But  since  hu- 
man rights  do  Involve  a  value  system  and 
since  It  is  the  function  of  the  Church  to 
teach  values,  it  has  a  role  to  play.  And  It  is 
all  the  more  Important  in  our  time  when  the 
realization  of  these  values  will  be  achieved 
in  great  part  through  the  political  process. 

The  Church  whether  explicitly  or  not  has 
a  role  In  shaping  the  pattern  of  society.  The 
values  that  find  expression  in  the  life  of  the 
people  owe  much  to  the  Church.  Certainly 
many  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  United  States  have  religious  foundations. 
"In  a  very  fundamental  sense,  religion  has 
helped  (in  Paul  Ramsey's  terms)  provide 
directions  but  not  directives  to  political  so- 
ciety." (The  Right  to  be  Educated,  p.  12)  In 
a  more  particularized  fashion,  the  Church 
exercises  Its  Influence  through  helping  to 
shape  the  individual's  value  structure  and  in 
offering  to  the  individual  the  inspiration  and 
motivation  to  help  determine  the  policies  of 
his  nation.  In  a  society  such  as  ours,  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  individuals  act  politically 
to  influence  poUclee  and  to  shape  attitudes. 
But  they  do  this  out  of  a  particular  kind  of 
conviction.  And  not  infrequently  what  mo- 
tivates them  Is  religlotis  In  its  origin.  For 
Instance,  the  Catholic  who  out  of  religious 
convictions  works  toward  promoting  a  more 
generous  forelgn-ald  program  Is  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  sence  of  concern  for  his  fel- 
lowmen.  In  the  process,  he  is  inspired  by  re- 
ligious motivation  to  further  a  political  pro- 
gram that  has  in  intent  at  least  a  very  hu- 
man goal. 

In  so  many  instances,  it  will  be  the  voice 
of  the  Church  that  will  have  to  censure  the 
political  structure  for  its  failures  In  the  area 
of  human  concern.  Priorities  that  call  for 
substantial  outlays  for  military  armaments 
when  people  lack  basic  human  necessities 
must  be  protested  against.  A  disregard  of  the 
truly  human  concerns  of  people  will  call  for 
strong  dissent.  St.  Augustine  reminds  us  that 
material  goods  are  permanent  occasions  of 
discord  between  men,  while  spiritual  goods 
tend  to  unite  men. 

And  yet  while  the  Church  can  do  much. 
It  will  remain  true  that  a  truly  dynamic 
effort  to  achieve  human  rights  will  entail 
a  collaboration  of  many  Individuals.  Every- 
one must  accept  responsibility  for  helping  to 
create  the  conditions,  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural.  In  which  all  human  rights  can 
be  respected  and  promoted.  The  interdepend- 
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enoe  of  all  members  of  the  human  com- 
munity for  the  realization  of  the  individuars 
rights,  particularly  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial spheres,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clear.  We  cannot  evade  responsibility.  We 
are  all  involved. 

Other  papers  to  be  given  later  in  this  Con- 
ference will  be  concerned  with  specific  areas 
of  concern.  For  this  reason.  It  Is  not  fitting 
that  I  address  myself  to  them.  But  in  the 
broad  context  of  the  quest  for  human  rights, 
it  Is  not  possible  to  overlook  certain  basic 
facts  that  center  la  the  theme  of  develop- 
ment. Many  things  are  being  done  In  its 
name.  Much  that  is  good;  and  much  that  is 
harmful.  Certainly  I  would  not  attempt  to 
Justify  some  of  the  policies  and  the  proce- 
dures of  some  of  our  business  institutions 
which  directly  affect  the  achievement  of 
rights  for  great  numbers  In  Latin  America. 
The  great  reservations  that  are  had  by  so 
many  in  Latin  America  on  the  way  in 
which  these  activities  are  conducted  demand 
that  we  pause  and  re-examine  the  things 
that  we  are  doing.  The  mistrust  that  has 
been  engendered  Is  due  in  great  part  to  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  those  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  these  enterprises  are  hostile  to  their 
legitimate  human  interests. 

Certainly  any  work,  any  activity,  any  pro- 
gram that  is  undertaken  in  the  name  of  de- 
velopment must  be  grounded  upon  the  basic 
recognition  of  human  rights.  Unless  they  re- 
spect these  rights  and  help  to  promote  them 
and  bring  them  to  fuller  achievement,  they 
cannot  be  Justified.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
development — which  is  not  simply  an  eco- 
nomic reality,  but  psychological,  cultural, 
moral  and  political  as  well — must  be  ground- 
ed upon  the  bedrock  of  human  rights.  It  must 
And  its  inspiration  in  a  recognition  of  these 
rights.  It  must  be  pointed  directly  toward 
furthering  these  rights.  And  it  must  con- 
stantly work  with  the  people  Involved  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  more  human  existence  is 
being  attained  through  these  efforts.  This  is 
the  touchstone  of  the  worth  of  development. 
In  reality,  the  term  "development"  probably 
should  be  qualified  in  almost  all  Its  uses  by 
the  adjective  "human".  Unless  it  contributes 
to  the  advance  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
human  person,  it  has  missed  its  mark. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Latin  American 
bishops  Joined  together  in  Celam  in  Medel- 
lin,  there  was  evident  a  real  sense  of  Chris- 
tian awareness  of  the  values  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  progress  of  their  people.  A  sense 
of  Christian  concern  impelled  them  to  recog- 
nize clearly  the  realities  of  the  situation,  to 
appraise  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to 
propose  a  program  of  action  that  will  help 
to  achieve  for  all  their  people  a  more  human 
existence.  We  applaud  them  for  their  candor, 
their  honesty,  their  integrity  and  their  pas- 
toral zeal.  And  in  spirit  we  associate  ourselves 
with  them  in  their  efforts  to  bring  to  their 
people  a  fuller  realization  of  their  human 
dignity. 

In  the  hard  realities  of  our  times,  pro- 
nouncements and  statements  come  and  go  in 
rapid  succession.  Sometimes  they  represent  a 
faint,  feeble  call  in  the  dark  night  of  injus- 
tice and  Inhumanity.  They  are  rarely  heeded 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed;  they 
bring  little  hope  to  those  in  whose  cause  they 
are  spoken.  So  often,  they  are  gestures  In 
futUlty. 

And  yet,  from  time  to  time,  something  is 
said  or  written  that  quickens  the  spirit  of 
man.  It  buoys  up  his  hopes.  It  gives  direction 
to  his  strivings.  It  raises  him  as  a  man.  Such 
were  the  great  social  encyclicals  of  Pope  John 
XXin,  "Paoem  in  Terrls"  (Peace  on  Earth), 
and  Pope  Paul  VI,  "Populorum  Progresslo" 
(On  the  Development  of  Peoples) .  They  have 
been  beacons,  lighting  the  course  of  the 
Church  in  its  effort  in  our  time  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  all  mankind. 

Though  of  different  Inspiration,  the  Unl- 
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versal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  high  watermark  In 
human  advancement.  It  has  set  a  standard 
that  we  must  somehow  strive  to  attain.  In 
comparison  with  its  goals,  some  of  our  efforts 
seem  puny  and  futile.  The  chasm  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  is  so  wide  and 
so  fearsome.  But  it  must  be  bridged.  The 
many  strong  hands  and  sturdy  hearts  that 
unite  in  trying  to  bring  to  all  men  what  will 
make  them  more  truly  human  are  carrying 
forward  a  work  of  God.  Many  persons  of  good 
will  have  a  part  In  this  task.  We  who  share 
the  blessings  of  our  Christian  faith  bring 
to  the  task  a  special  insight  and  motivation. 
Our  very  sharing  in  the  life  of  God  lays 
upon  us  a  special  duty  to  be  Involved.  The 
achievement  of  human  rights  demands  the 
fire  and  the  warmth  and  the  dynamic 
strength  and  the  hope  of  Pentecost.  We  must 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  with  courage  and 
with  confidence  ".  .  .  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  .  .  .".  (I  Peter,  1:    12) 
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WHY  THE  ISRAELIS  HIT  BACK  SO 
HARD 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  us  all.  Miss 
Carol  Kovner  is  managing  editor  of 
Kovnor  Publications,  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
have  entered  several  of  her  firsthand 
reports  on  the  Middle  East  situation  into 
the  Record  during  past  weeks. 

The  latest  article,  entitled  "Why  the 
Israelis  Hit  Back  So  Hard,"  discusses  the 
reasons  behind  Israel's  retaliatory  raids 
against  the  Arab  States.  Special  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  significance  of 
terrorist  attacks  on  Israel  civilian  air- 
craft. 

The  article  follows: 
Why  the  Israelis  Hit  Back  So  Hard 
(By  Carol  Kovner) 

The  United  States  is  asking,  why  do  the 
Israelis  retaliate  so  hard,  so  "out  of  propor- 
tion" to  Arab  attacks?  Why  did  the  Israelis 
destroy  13  aircraft  In  Beirut  for  one  dead 
Israeli  and  one  damaged  plane  in  Athens  by 
Arab  terrorists? 

Let's  try  and  answer  this  question.  First, 
some  background  which  the  Arab  and  Com- 
munist blocs  never  mention  in  their  propa- 
ganda and  the  Western  Nations  seldom  take 
into  account  when  Israeli  inllltiU7  actions 
startle  them. 

A  few  months  ago  an  El  Al  Jet  passenger 
liner  was  hijacked  from  Rome  and  kidnapped 
to  Algeria.  It  took  40  days  to  get  It  released. 
One  man  was  wounded,  and  the  others  not 
treated  too  gently  according  to  the  pilot. 

Again,  last  week  on  Thursday,  December 
26th,  another  El  Al  passenger  air  liner  was 
attacked  In  a  foreign  airport  by  Arab  terror- 
ists, this  time  with  grenades  and  machine 
gtms,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  Inciner- 
ating all  civilian  passengers  on  board.  The 
plane  was  put  out  of  commission,  one  pas- 
senger was  killed  and  several  wounded  in- 
cluding two  stewardesses.  Leon  Shlrden  was 
shot  four  times  in  the  head.  He  was  on  a 
consultant  assignment  to  the  UN  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  port  engineer  expert  In  Haifa. 
(One  of  the  terrorists  on  Monday  told  his 
questioners  he  did  not  Intend  to  kill.) 

Both  these  attacks  on  Israel's  civil  aviation 
were  the  work  of  a  terrorist  organization 
based  in  Lebanon,  Abba  Eban  told  the  Israeli 
cabinet  on  Sunday,  December  29,  the  day 
following  the  Israeli  raid  on  Beirut  airport. 


The  Arab  terrorists  had  come  to  Athens  Air- 
port bent  on  attacking  a  plane  filled  with 
passengers.  It  was  a  miracle  there  was  no 
massacre.  The  Lebanese  government  had 
come  out  In  support  of  the  attack,  while  the 
organs  of  all  Arab  governments  had  heaped 
praise  upon  the  murderers. 

The  United  States  position  Is  that  It  op- 
poses holding  the  Lebanese  government  re- 
sponsible for  the  terrorist  attack.  It  noted 
that  the  Lebanese  government  was  consid- 
ered moderate  in  the  Middle  East  and  besides, 
the  two  terrorists  had  been  captured  and 
would  stand  trial.  This  was  conveyed  by  the 
American  Ambassador  Walworth  Barbour. 

The  UN  representative,  James  Russell  Wig- 
gins, said  in  the  UN  Security  CouncU  that 
Israel's  attack  on  the  Beirut  Airport  would 
be  condemned  by  the  United  States,  for  two 
reasons.  One,  the  degree  of  destruction  In-  - 
volved  and  two,  the  force  of  soldiers  which 
acted  under  government  orders.  He  emo- 
tionally appealed  to  Israel  to  apologize  to 
Lebanon  for  the  attack.  He  did  not  ask 
Lebanon  or  the  Palestinian  terrorists  to  apol- 
ogize to  Israel,  for  the  Athens  murder  of 
Leon  Shlrdan. 

Abba  Eban  countered  to  these  charges  in 
his  Cabinet  report  that  it  was  absurd  to 
claim  the  terrorists  operate  in  isolation. 
(Time  Magazine  proved  that  they  had  the 
support  of  and  protection  of  host  countries 
In  their  December  15  edition  with  a  special 
cover  article  on  Arafat,  a  leader  of  the 
terrorists.) 

They  operate  under  the  wing  of  the  Arab 
governments,  the  Lebanon  included,  which 
dally  proclaim  enthusiastic  support,  training 
them  in  their  armed  forces,  financing  them 
and  giving  them  protection,  Eban  said. 

After  the  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  the 
Defense  Minister  and  Chief  of  Staff  also  re- 
ported. Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  said  It 
was  clear  that  the  Athens  terrorists  had  op- 
erated out  of  Beirut,  that  their  headquarters 
for  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  is  in  Beirut  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  raid  came  from  Beirut. 

Why  did  Israel  strike  back  so  hard  destroy- 
ing $100  million  in  civil  aircraft,  half  of 
Lebanon's  air  freight?  (No  deaths.)  This  for 
one  Israeli  life  and  damaged  air  liner. 

It  Is  the  accumulation  of  21  incidents 
since  August  6  of  this  year  involving  Leba- 
nese border  crossings  by  terror  gangs  at  the 
cost  of  several  Israeli  civilian  and  army  forces 
lives,  as  well  as  property  damage. 

It  is  the  hijacking  of  her  air  liner  to 
Algeria  by  terrorists  that  are  trained  in  bases 
in  Tripoli,  Sldon  and  Tyre. 

It  is  the  raid  in  Athens  that  threatens  her 
freedom  of  air  navigation.  It  is  this  that 
breaks  the  patience  of  Israel  with  a  so-called 
moderate  neighbor. 

There  is  no  other  country  on  earth  that 
is  expected  to  let  Its  neighbors  wage  war  on 
her  while  she  is  told  by  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  nations  not  to  respond 
in  her  own  defense,  and  even  to  apologize. 
In  Vietnam,  the  US  sent  her  own  soldiers 
to  stop  terrorists  from  invading  a  country 
and  has  fought  a  bitter,  wearisome  and 
bloody  war  for  years  in  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  South  Vietnam  to  live  without  at- 
tacks from  the  north. 

If,  for  example,  a  neighboring  country 
sent  terrorist  raiders  into  Alaska  to  sabotage 
farms  and  roads  and  water  pipes,  and  blow 
up  railroads,  bus  stations  and  market  places, 
would  the  US  Ignore  this?  If  the  attacks  got 
to  the  point  where  this  neighboring  coun- 
try attacked  our  airlines,  trying  to  blow  them 
up  with  passengers  Inside  In  a  foreign  air- 
port, would  we  consider  It  "unwise"  to  take 
action  against  th.em,  as  President  Johnson 
has  called  the  Israeli  retaliation  In  Beirut? 
If  you  try  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  the 
picture  can  sometimes  be  clearer.  A  free 
coimtry  cannot  stand  by  and  let  its  citizens 
be  murdered  willy-nilly.  The  US  would  not 
take  It,  why  should  Israsl? 

Israeli  government  circles  understood  well 
what  the  Beirut  attack  would  cost  them  In 
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Universal  Declaration  are  by  no  means  new. 
But  the  effort  to  promote  tbe  enjoyment  of 
such  rights  among  all  peoples  Is  indeed  new. 
and  it  Is  a  momentous  development  In  hu* 
man  history."  (Tbe  Right  to  be  Bducated. 
Forward.) 

As  we  read  through  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  we  are  struck  by  the  wide 
range  of  matters  with  which  It  Is  concerned. 
Beginning  with  the  fundamental  statement 
"AU  human  beings  are  bom  free  and  equal 
In  dignity  and  rlghu  .  .  ."  (art.  1),  It  aaserta 
that.  "Everyone  Is  entitled  to  all  the  rlghu 
and  freedoms  set  forth  in  this  Declaration, 
without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race. 
color,  sex.  language,  religion,  political  or 
other  opinion,  national  or  aoclal  origin,  prop- 
erty, birth  or  other  status  .  .  ."  (art.  3)  "The 
right  to  lUe,  liberty  and  security  of  person 
(art.  3) — "all  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
are  entitled  without  any  discrimination  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law  "  (art.  7)  "Kvery- 
one  charged  with  a  penal  offense  has  the  right 
to  b«  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty  .  .  ."  (art.  11)  "No  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  Interference  with  his  pri- 
vacy, family,  home  or  correspondence,  nor 
to  attacks  upon  his  honor  and  reputation, 
(art.  1 2J  ."Everyone  baa  tbe  right  of  freedom 
o{.movQiO(nt .  .  .  (art.  13)  "tbe  right  to  marry 
and  to  found  a  family  .  .  .  (art.  16)  "the 
right  to  own  property  .  .  .  (art.  17)  "tbe  rlgbt 
to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  re- 
ligion .  .  .  (art.  18)  "tbe  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression  .  .  .  (art.  19)  "the 
right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and 
association  .  .  .  (art.  20)  "the  right  to  work, 
to  free  choice  of  employment,  to  Just  and 
favorable  conditions  of  work  and  to  protec- 
tion against  unemployment  .  .  .  (art.  23) 
"tbe  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work  .  .  . 
(art.  23)  "tbe  right  to  form  and  Join  trade 
unions  .  .  .  (art.  23)  "the  right  to  rest  in 
leisure  .  .  .  (art.  24)  "tbe  right  to  a  stand- 
ard of  living  adequate  for  tbe  health  and 
well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family  .  .  . 
(art.  25)  "the  right  to  education  .  .  .  (art. 
26)  "the  right  freely  to  participate  In  the 
cultural  life  of  the  community  .  .  .  (art.  27). 
"Everyone  Is  entitled  to  a  social  and  Inter- 
national order  In  which  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  In  this  Declaration  can  be 
fully  realized  (art.  28)."  The  listing  ts  long 
and  full  and  significant. 

This  Is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  trace 
the  different  currents  of  thought  that  led  to 
tbe  formulation  of  the  Declaration  as  we  now 
'have  It.  It  came  about  through  the  collabo- 
ration of  many  jiersons  of  good  will.  What 
la  noteworthy  Is  that  the  Declaration  was 
accepted  as  a  common  standard  for  all 
peoples  and  nations,  by  all  but  eight  of  the 
member-states  of  tbe  Oeneral  Assembly. 

It  Is  beyond  tbe  purpoae  of  this  talk  to 
search  out  the  historical  antecedents  of  the 
Declaration.  But  It  should  be  noted  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Latin  American  states  In 
Chapult«p)ec  early  in  1945,  It  was  declared 
that  one  of  tbe  main  purposes  of  the  new 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
tbe  elaboration  of  a  method  of  protecting 
human  rights.  And  the  responsibility  was 
given  to  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  draft  resolution.  This 
Declaration  was  adopted  by  the  American 
states  at  Bogota  In  1948  prior  to  tbe  com- 
pletion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  I  mention  this  simply  to  reflect 
the  particular  concern  that  was  felt  In  this 
hemisphere  for  a  declaration  such  as  that 
which  was  adopted  In  1948. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a 
pattern  Is  given  that  ts  universal  In  scope. 
It  has  enabled  persons  from  every  part  of 
the  world  to  And  a  common  and  precise  ex- 
pression of  rights  that  they  can  understand 
and  accept.  Prom  tbe  very  fact  that  this 
formulation  exists.  It  has  its  impact  on  peo- 
ple and  on  governments.  At  the  same  time. 
It  has  made  Its  Influence  felt  on  decisions 
and  working  programs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  agencies.  And  it  played  a  subtle  but 
Important  role  In  the  legislation  and  prac- 
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tlce  of  member-states  and  in  tbe  formula- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  "new"  states. 
The  Declaration  is  pervasive  In  Its  effects. 
The  very  fact  that  It  exists  providee  a  meas- 
uring stick  for  the  definition  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  human  rights  In  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Of  Itself,  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
has  no  legal  binding  force.  It  is,  aa  the  Dec- 
laration Itself  declares,  simply  a  "common 
standard  for  all  peoples  and  nations".  To 
Implement  the  Declaration,  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly adopted  two  Covenants,  one  on  civil 
and  political  rights  and  the  other  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights.  These  In  turn  are 
made  up  of  "conventions",  such  aa  those  on 
slavery,  genocide,  the  political  rights  of 
women,  racial  discrimination,  forced  labor, 
dlserlmlnatlon  In  employment,  the  equitable 
payment  of  labor,  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion. When  ratified  by  a  member-state,  the 
effect  Is  to  have  the  convention  become  part 
of  the  domestic  law.  But  even  In  these  in- 
stances of  ratification,  enforcement  rests 
upon  public  opinion  of  the  international 
conununity  and  moral  pressure  that  such 
opinion  can  generate.  Parentbetlcally  In  this 
context,  we  have  good  reason  for  questioning 
why  the  United  States  continues  to  defer 
tbe  ratification  of  at  least  some  of  these  con- 
ventions. 

Surely  no  one  would  question  tbe  validity 
of  the  effort  to  achieve  full  hunutn  rights 
for  all  persons.  And  no  one  would  be  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  would  realize  this 
goal  of  Itself.  The  Declaration  stands  rather 
as  a  charter  which  sets  a  goal  and  at  the 
same  time  will  always  be  a  standard  by  which 
we  can  measure  progress.  Its  value  is  to  a 
great  extent  educational  and.  to  some  de- 
gree, inspirational  as  well.  It  helps  lu  to  see 
more  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  tbe 
human  person  is  entitled  to  live.  It  enables 
those  whose  eyes  are  dimmed  by  despond- 
ency, whose  voices  are  stilled  by  repression, 
whose  shoulders  are  bent  by  Injustice  to  see 
a  glimmer  of  hope.  Man  reaches  out  to  his 
fellowman  for  mutual  support  and  help. 
What  worth  and  value  one  has  achieved  an- 
other aspires  to.  And  when  we  kindle  tbe 
fires  of  hope  and  set  them  so  clearly  within 
the  reach  of  men,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  they  are  not  content  until  they  have  at- 
tained them. 

And  yet  as  our  Holy  Father.  Pope  Paul  VI, 
noted  a  few  months  ago:  "There  Is  a  long 
road  to  tread  In  order  to  put  into  effect  these 
Declarations  of  Intention."  The  road  is  long 
and  hard.  And  the  goal  Is  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. In  all  candor,  we  can  look  about  us  and 
see  everywhere  too  many  Instances  of  the 
violation  of  basic  human  rights.  To  go  no 
farther  afield  than  the  United  States — a 
country  in  which  providentially  many  of 
these  basic  rights  are  part  of  our  law  and 
our  tradition — it  Is  evident  that  we  have  not 
solved  the  problem  of  poverty.  As  a  con- 
sequence, "the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights  indispensable  for  his  dignity  and  the 
free  development  of  his  personality,"  (art. 
22)  that  are  called  for  so  explicitly  In  the 
Declaration  are  not  realized  in  all  our  peo- 
ple. Further,  their  right  to  work  Is  not  pos- 
sessed by  those  several  million  Americans  who 
are  without  employment.  Injustices  of  one 
kind  or  another  still  are  found  among  us. 
And  to  the  degree  that  we  tolerate  their  ex- 
istence, we  fall  short  of  the  ideals  that  are 
set  before  us  In  tbe  Declaration  of  Human 
RighU. 

And  what  may  be  said  with  full  truth  of 
conditions  here  Is  verified  In  varying  degrees 
of  other  peoples  as  well.  We  must  not  gloss 
over  the  reality.  We  need  to  see  it  in  all  its 
stark  grimness.  It  is  only  when  we  begin  to 
measure  the  reality  against  the  Ideals  that 
tbe  Declaration  sets  before  us,  that  there  Is 
hope  of  improvement.  Perhaps  more  acutely 
than  at  any  time  in  tbe  past,  men  are  fired 
by  the  desire  to  have  that  which  Is  due  to 
them  as  human  beings.  It  Is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  time.  It  Is  as  If  we  held  be- 
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fore  them  a  strong  and  clear  Image  and  said, 
this  is  what  you  are  entitled  to  be  and  to 
have.  And,  as  Is  proper,  they  will  never  be 
content  until  they  have  achieved  that  goal. 

There  are  many  agencies  and  Institutions 
that  have  a  role  to  play  in  realizing  for  men 
the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
state,  the  Church,  economic,  cultural  and 
educational  agencies  all  have  a  part  to  play 
In  the  task.  And  there  Is  a  role,  too,  that  is 
given  to  tbe  individual  that  he  cannot  shirk. 

To  a  very  notable  degree  In  our  society,  it 
Is  the  political  structure  that  must  accept 
key  responsibility  for  the  achievement  of  hu- 
man rights.  It  has  at  Its  dlspoeltlon  the  In- 
strumentalities that  ensure  not  only  in- 
dividual, but  political,  social  and  Interna- 
tional rights  as  well.  Unless  It  Is  ordered 
In  such  a  way  that  It  works  unceasingly  to 
realize  these  rights  for  Its  people,  it  is  fail- 
ing In  Its  responsibilities.  And  If  beyond 
this  it  ruthlessly  represses  and  violates  these 
rights.  It  Is  false  to  Its  trust.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  democratic 
processes,  for  all  their  shortcomings,  repre- 
sent the  truly  human  way  through  which 
man  can  achieve  and  hold  fast  to  his  rights. 
The  association  of  many  persons  In  the  task 
gives  a  greater  guarantee  of  freedom. 

In  the  main,  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
trying  to  work  for  human  rights  will  fall 
within  the  total  social  order.  After  all.  hu- 
man rights  may  be  identified  as  they  are  In 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  In  a  very 
abstract  fashion;  but  they  do  not  exist  ex- 
cept In  the  concrete.  And  they  exist  in  the 
main  within  political  confines.  But  since  hu- 
man rights  do  Involve  a  value  system  and 
since  It  Is  the  function  of  the  Church  to 
teach  values,  it  has  a  role  to  play.  And  it  ts 
all  the  more  Important  in  our  time  when  the 
realization  of  these  values  will  be  achieved 
in  great  part  through  the  political  process. 

The  Church  whether  explicitly  or  not  has 
a  role  in  shaping  the  pattern  of  society.  The 
values  that  find  expression  In  the  life  of  the 
p>eople  owe  much  to  the  Church.  Certainly 
many  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  United  States  have  religious  foundattons. 
"In  a  very  fundamental  sense,  religion  has 
helped  (in  Paul  Ramsey's  terms)  provide 
directions  but  not  directives  to  political  so- 
ciety." (The  Right  to  be  Educated,  p.  12)  In 
a  more  particularized  fashion,  the  Church 
exercises  its  influence  through  helping  to 
shape  the  individual's  value  structure  and  tn 
offering  to  the  Individual  the  Inspiration  and 
motivation  to  help  determine  the  policies  of 
his  nation.  In  a  society  such  as  ours.  Individ- 
uals and  groups  of  individuals  act  politically 
to  infiuence  policies  and  to  shape  attitudes. 
But  they  do  this  out  of  a  particular  kind  of 
conviction.  And  not  infrequently  what  mo- 
tivates them  is  religious  in  Its  origin.  For 
Instance,  the  Catholic  who  out  of  religious 
convictions  works  toward  promoting  a  more 
generous  foreign-aid  program  Is  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  sense  of  concern  for  his  fel- 
lowmen.  In  the  process,  he  is  Inspired  by  re- 
ligious motivation  to  ftirther  a  political  pro- 
gram that  has  in  intent  at  least  a  very  hu- 
man goal. 

In  so  many  instances,  it  will  be  tbe  voice 
of  the  Church  that  will  have  to  censure  the 
political  structure  for  its  failures  In  the  area 
of  human  concern.  Priorities  that  call  for 
substantial  outlays  for  military  armaments 
when  people  lack  basic  human  necessities 
must  be  protested  against.  A  disregard  of  the 
truly  human  concerns  of  people  will  call  for 
strong  dissent.  St.  Augustine  reminds  us  that 
material  goods  are  permanent  occasions  of 
discord  between  men,  while  spiritual  goods 
tend  to  unite  men. 

And  yet  while  the  Chtirch  can  do  much. 
It  will  remain  true  that  a  truly  dynamic 
effort  to  achieve  human  rights  will  entail 
a  collaboration  of  many  individuals.  Every- 
one must  accept  responsibility  for  helping  to 
create  the  conditions,  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural.  In  which  all  human  rights  can 
be  respected  and  promoted.  The  Interdepend- 
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ence  of  all  members  of  the  human  com- 
munity for  the  realization  of  the  individual's 
rights,  particularly  In  the  economic  and  so- 
cial spheres,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clear.  We  cannot  evade  responsibility.  We 
are  all  Involved. 

Other  papers  to  be  given  later  In  this  Con- 
ference will  be  concerned  with  specific  areas 
of  concern.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  fitting 
that  I  address  myself  to  them.  But  In  the 
broad  context  of  the  quest  for  human  rights. 
It  is  not  possible  to  overlook  certain  basic 
facts  that  center  In  the  theme  of  develop- 
ment. Many  things  are  being  done  In  Its 
name.  Much  that  is  good;  and  much  that  Is 
harmful.  Certainly  t  would  not  attempt  to 
Justify  some  of  the  policies  and  the  proce- 
dures of  some  of  our  business  Institutions 
which  directly  affect  the  achievement  of 
rights  for  great  numbers  In  Latin  America. 
The  great  reservations  that  are  had  by  so 
many  tn  Latin  America  on  the  way  In 
which  these  activities  are  conducted  demand 
that  we  pause  and  re-examine  the  things 
that  we  are  doing.  The  mistrust  that  has 
been  engendered  Is  due  In  great  part  to  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  those  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  these  enterprises  are  hostile  to  their 
legitimate  human  Interests. 

Certainly  any  work,  any  activity,  any  pro- 
gram that  Is  undertaken  In  the  name  of  de- 
velopment must  be  grounded  upon  the  basic 
recognition  of  human  rights.  Unless  they  re- 
spect these  rights  and  help  to  promote  them 
and  bring  them  to  fuller  achievement,  they 
cannot  be  Justified.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
development — which  is  not  simply  an  eco- 
nomic reality,  but  psychological,  cultural, 
moral  and  political  as  well — must  be  ground- 
ed upon  the  bedrock  of  human  rights.  It  must 
find  its  inspiration  In  a  recognition  of  these 
rights.  It  must  be  pointed  directly  toward 
furthering  these  rights.  And  It  must  con- 
stantly work  with  the  people  Involved  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  more  human  existence  Is 
being  attained  through  these  efforts.  This  Is 
the  touchstone  of  the  worth  of  development. 
In  reality,  the  term  "development"  probably 
should  be  qualified  In  almost  all  Its  uses  by 
the  adjective  "human".  Unless  It  contributes 
to  the  advance  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
human  person.  It  has  missed  Its  mark. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tl^e  Latin  American 
bishops  Joined  together  In  Celam  In  Medel- 
lln,  there  was  evident  a  real  sense  of  Chris- 
tian awareness  of  the  values  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  progress  of  their  people.  A  sense 
of  Christian  concern  Impelled  them  to  recog- 
nize clearly  the  realities  of  the  situation,  to 
appraise  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to 
propose  a  program  of  action  that  will  help 
to  achieve  for  all  their  people  a  more  human 
existence.  We  applaud  them  for  their  candor, 
their  honesty,  their  Integrity  and  their  pas- 
toral zeal.  And  In  spirit  we  associate  ourselves 
with  them  In  their  efforts  to  bring  to  their 
people  a  ftUler  realization  of  their  human 
dignity. 

In  the  hard  realities  of  our  times,  pro- 
nouncements Eind  statements  come  and  go  In 
rapid  succession.  Sometimes  they  represent  a 
faint,  feeble  call  In  the  dark  night  of  Injus- 
tice and  Inhumanity.  They  are  rarely  heeded 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed;  they 
bring  little  hope  to  thoee  In  whose  cause  they 
are  spoken.  So  often,  they  are  gestures  in 
futmty. 

And  yet,  from  time  to  time,  something  Is 
said  or  written  that  quickens  the  spirit  of 
man.  It  buoys  up  his  hopes.  It  gives  direction 
to  his  strivings.  It  raises  him  as  a  man.  Such 
were  the  great  social  encyclicals  of  Pope  John 
XXIII.  "Pacem  In  Terrls"  (Peace  on  Earth), 
and  Pope  Paul  VI,  "Populorum  Progresslo" 
(On  the  Development  of  Peoples) .  They  have 
been  beacons,  lighting  the  course  of  the 
Church  In  Its  effort  In  our  time  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  all  mankind. 

Though  of  different  Inspiration,  the  Unl- 
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versal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  Is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  high  watermark  In 
human  advancement.  It  has  set  a  standard 
that  we  must  somehow  strive  to  attain.  In 
comparison  with  Its  goals,  some  of  our  efforts 
seem  puny  and  futile.  The  chasm  between 
what  Is  and  what  ought  to  be  Is  so  wide  and 
so  fearsome.  But  It  must  be  bridged.  The 
many  strong  hands  and  sturdy  hearts  that 
unite  In  trying  to  bring  to  all  men  what  will 
make  them  more  truly  human  are  carrying 
forward  a  work  of  Ood.  Many  persons  of  good 
win  have  a  part  In  this  task.  We  who  share 
the  blessings  of  our  Christian  faith  bring 
to  the  task  a  special  Insight  and  motivation. 
Our  very  sharing  In  the  life  of  God  lays 
upon  us  a  special  duty  to  be  Involved.  The 
achievement  of  human  rights  demands  the 
fire  and  the  warmth  smd  the  dynamic 
strength  and  the  hope  of  Pentecost.  We  must 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  with  courage  and 
with  confidence  ".  .  ,  In  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  .  .  .".  (I  Peter,  1:    12) 


WHY  THE  ISRAELIS  HIT  BACK  SO 
HARD 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  us  all.  Miss 
Carol  Kovner  is  managing  editor  of 
Kovnor  Publications,  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
have  entered  several  of  her  firsthand 
reports  on  the  Middle  East  situation  into 
the  Record  during  past  weeks. 

The  latest  article,  entitled  "Why  the 
Israelis  Hit  Back  So  Hard,"  discusses  the 
reasons  behind  Israel's  retaliatory  raids 
against  the  Arab  States.  Special  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  significance  of 
terrorist  attacks  on  Israel  civilian  air- 
craft. 

The  article  follows : 
Wht  the  Israelis  Hrr  Back  So  Hard 
(By  Carol  Kovner) 

Ihe  United  States  Is  asking,  why  do  the 
Israelis  retaliate  so  hard,  so  "out  of  propor- 
tion" to  Arab  attacks?  Why  did  the  Israelis 
destroy  13  aircraft  in  Beirut  for  one  dead 
Israeli  and  one  damaged  plane  In  Athens  by 
Arab  terrorists? 

Let's  try  and  answer  this  question.  First, 
some  background  which  the  Arab  and  Com- 
munist blocs  never  mention  In  their  propa- 
ganda and  the  Western  Nations  seldom  take 
into  account  when  Israeli  military  actions 
startle  them. 

A  few  months  ago  an  El  Al  jet  passenger 
liner  was  hijacked  from  Rome  and  kidnapped 
to  Algeria.  It  took  40  days  to  get  It  released. 
One  man  was  wounded,  and  the  others  not 
treated  too  gently  according  to  the  pilot. 

Again,  last  week  on  ITiurEday,  December 
26th,  another  El  Al  passenger  air  liner  was 
attacked  In  a  foreign  airport  by  Arab  terror- 
ists, this  time  with  grenades  and  machine 
guns,  vrtth  the  obvious  intention  of  Inciner- 
ating all  civilian  passengers  on  board.  The 
plane  was  put  out  of  commission,  one  pas- 
senger was  killed  and  several  wounded  In- 
cluding two  stewardesses.  Leon  Shlrden  was 
shot  four  times  In  the  head.  He  was  on  a 
consultATt  assignment  to  the  UN  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  port  engineer  expert  In  Haifa. 
(One  of  the  terrorists  on  Monday  told  his 
questioners  he  did  not  Intend  to  kill.) 

Both  these  attacks  on  Israel's  civil  aviation 
were  the  work  of  a  terrorist  organization 
based  In  Lebanon,  Abba  Eban  told  the  Israeli 
cabinet  on  Sunday,  December  29,  the  day 
following  the  Israeli  raid  on  Beirut  airport. 
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The  Arab  terrorists  had  come  to  Athens  Air- 
port bent  on  attacking  a  plane  filled  with 
passengers.  It  was  a  miracle  there  was  no 
massacre.  The  Lebanese  government  had 
come  out  In  support  of  the  attstck,  while  the 
organs  of  all  Arab  governments  had  heaped 
praise  upon  the  murderers. 

The  United  States  position  Is  that  it  op- 
poses holding  the  Lebanese  government  re- 
sponsible for  the  terrorist  attack.  It  noted 
that  the  Lebanese  government  was  consid- 
ered moderate  In  the  Middle  East  and  besides, 
the  two  terrorists  had  been  captured  and 
would  stand  trial.  This  was  conveyed  by  the 
American  Ambassador  Walworth  Barbour. 

The  UN  representative,  James  Russell  Wig- 
gins, said  m  the  UN  Security  Council  that 
Israel's  attack  on  the  Beirut  Airport  would 
be  condemned  by  the  United  States,  for  two 
reasons.  One,  the  degree  of  destruction  In- 
volved and  two,  the  force  of  soldiers  which 
acted  under  government  orders.  He  emo- 
tionally appealed  to  Israel  to  apologize  to 
Lebanon  for  the  attack.  He  did  not  ask 
Lebanon  or  the  Palestinian  terrorists  to  apol- 
ogize to  Israel,  for  the  Athens  murder  of 
Leon  Shlrdan. 

Abba  Eban  countered  to  these  charges  In 
his  Cabinet  report  that  It  was  absurd  to 
claim  the  terrorists  operate  In  Isolation, 
(Time  Magazine  proved  that  they  had  the 
support  of  and  protection  of  host  countries 
in  their  December  15  edition  with  a  special 
cover  article  on  Arafat,  a  leader  of  the 
terrorists.) 

They  operate  under  the  wing  of  the  Arab 
governments,  the  Lebanon  included,  which 
dally  proclaim  enthusiastic  support,  training 
them  In  their  armed  forces,  financing  them 
and  giving  them  protection,  Eban  said. 

After  the  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  the 
Defense  Minister  and  Chief  of  Staff  also  re- 
ported, Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  said  It 
was  clear  that  the  Athens  terrorists  had  op- 
erated out  of  Beirut,  that  their  headquarters 
for  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  Is  In  Beirut  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  raid  came  from  Beirut. 

Why  did  Israel  strike  back  so  hard  destroy- 
ing 9100  million  In  civil  aircraft,  half  of 
Lebanon's  air  freight?  (No  deaths.)  This  for 
one  Israeli  life  and  damaged  air  liner. 

It  Is  the  accumulation  of  21  Incidents 
since  Augtist  6  of  this  year  Involving  Leba- 
nese border  crossings  by  terror  gangs  at  the 
cost  of  several  Israeli  civilian  and  army  forces 
lives,  as  well  as  property  damage. 

It  Is  the  hijacking  of  her  air  liner  to 
Algeria  by  terrorists  that  are  trained  In  bases 
In  Tripoli,  Sldon  and  Tyre. 

It  Is  the  raid  In  Athens  that  threatens  her 
freedom  of  air  navigation.  It  Is  this  that 
breaks  the  patience  of  Israel  with  a  so-called 
moderate  neighbor. 

There  Is  no  other  country  on  earth  that 
Is  expected  to  let  Its  neighbors  wage  war  on 
her  while  she  Is  told  by  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  nations  not  to  respond 
In  her  own  defense,  and  even  to  apologize. 

In  Vietnam,  the  US  sent  her  own  soldiers 
to  stop  terrorists  from  invading  a  country 
and  lias  fought  a  bitter,  wearisome  and 
bloody  war  for  years  In  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  South  Vietnam  to  live  without  at- 
tacks from  the  north. 

If,  for  example,  a  neighboring  country 
sent  terrorist  raiders  Into  Alaska  to  sabotage 
farms  and  roads  and  water  pipes,  and  blow 
up  railroads,  bus  stations  and  market  places, 
would  the  US  Ignore  this?  If  the  attacks  got 
to  the  point  where  this  neighboring  coun- 
try attacked  our  airlines,  trying  to  blow  them 
up  with  passengers  Inside  In  a  foreign  air- 
port, would  we  consider  It  "unwise"  to  take 
action  against  them,  as  President  Johnson 
has  called  the  Israeli  retaliation  In  Beirut? 

If  you  try  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  the 
picture  can  sometimes  be  clearer,  A  free 
country  cannot  stand  by  and  let  Its  citizens 
be  murdered  wlUy-nllly.  The  US  woxUd  not 
take  it,  why  should  Israel? 

Israeli  government  circles  understood  well 
what  the  Beirut  attack  would  cost  them  In 
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world  opinion,  but  th«7  fMl  the  terrorttta' 
one  aim  la  to  deatioy  Israel.  Unleu  tbe  gov- 
emmenu  who  harbor  them  stop  tbem,  De- 
fenee  Mlnlater  Moebe  Dayan  saya  tbe  com- 
mando ralda  in  Beirut.  Jordan  and  Egypt 
will  remain  a  new  dimension  In  laraeU 
policy. 


RUSSIA  TESTINO  ADVANCED 
ROCKET 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSK  OF  BKPRKSKNTAn  v  «8 
Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  a  story  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  Blarch  3,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  going 
right  ahead  with  Its  testing  of  an  ad- 
vanced defense  rocket  for  its  anti-bal- 
llstic-misslle  system  while  U.S.  officials 
continue  to  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of 
whether  to  ccaistruct  such  a  system. 

It  vrtjlix  remembered  that  controversy 
has  accompanied  the  ABM  Issue  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  with  Congress  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favoring  an 
ABM  defense  system  with  former  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  opposing  it. 
At  one  point  Secretary  McNamara  and 
the  Johnson  administration  sought  to 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  agree  not  to 
escalate  an  ABM  race.  Later,  it  was 
Judged  expedient  that  we  begin  work  on 
a  "thin"  ABM  system  for  defense  against 
Red  China.  Now.  it  seems,  we  are  back 
to  debating  once  again. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  article,  by  Charles 
W.  Corddry.  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Sim.  states  that  the  Soviet  weap- 
on Is  reported  to  be  able  to  intercept  at- 
tacking missiles  at  distances  of  about 
100  to  450  miles  from  its  launch  site.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Soviet  rocket  is  com- 
parable with  our  Spartan  interceptor 
wtiich  has  been  proposed  for  our  ABM 
system. 

I  Include  the  above-mentioned  item. 
"Russia  Testing  Advanced  Rocket,"  from 
the  March  3  Issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
in  the  RscoRO  at  this  point: 

RTTaaiA  TxanMO  Ajdvamcxd  Rockzt 
(By  Cbarles  W.  Corddry) 

Waablngton,  March  3. — ^The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  teat-flrlng  an  advanced  defense 
rocket  that  appears  to  be  comparable  with 
the  long  range  Spartan  Interceptor  planned 
for  use  in  America's  antl-balUstlc  missile  sys- 
tem. 

Authorities  who  reported  this  today  said 
the  moet  recent  test  of  the  Soviet  missile 
waa  conducted  In  mid-February.  The  weapon 
is  reported  to  be  able  to  Intercept  attacking 
missiles  at  distances  of  about  100  to  450  miles 
from  Its  laxincb  site. 

At  tbe  same  time,  the  Russians  reported 
to  be  making  equivalent  progress  on  phased 
array  radar  like  that  in  the  American  ABM 
system.  Judged  essential  for  swift  detection 
and  handling  of  several  attacking  missiles 
at  once,  this  type  of  radar  has  beams  that 
are  steered  electronically.  There  are  no  me- 
chanically rotating  antennas. 

SKVBLU.  PBOBTS  GOING 

These  new  Intelligence  assessments  are  ex- 
pected to  figure  importantly  In  forthcoming 
congressional  consideration  of  the  antl-bal- 
Ustlc mlsalle  question.  At  leaat  a  half  docen 
committees  are  Investigating  this  oontrover- 
alal  Issue. 

Questions  Immediately  are  raised  as  to  how 
far  the  Soviet  Union  will  b«  wlUing  to  go  In 
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limiting  antl-balllatlc  mlaalle  deployments 
when  Washington  and  Moscow  come  to  dis- 
cuss arms  limitation. 

Regarding  the  Soviet  Interceptor  missile. 
It  Is  understood  that  there  have  been  tests 
on  several  occasions  at  least  since  last  Au- 
gust. There  appears  to  be  enough  data  In 
hand  on  the  mid-February  shot  to  confirm 
the  suppositions  from  the  earlier  tests. 

NCW  INFOaMATION 

It  la  this  new  information  that  Melvln  R. 
Laird.  Defense  Secretary,  would  appear  to 
have  bad  in  mind  when  he  testlfled  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
February  20  about  a  new  Russian  ABM  sys- 
tem. 

Proponenu  of  the  American  Sentinel  sys- 
tem have  said  that  arms  talks  with  Russia 
might  result  In  agreement  to  limit  antl-mls- 
slle  defenses  to  the  types  needed  for  defense 
against  China.  Some  sources  question 
whether  that  much  agreement  Is  attainable, 
however,  on  the  speculation  that  Moscow 
might  be  unwilling  to  risk  Chinese  and 
other  Communist  accusations  of  conspiring 
with  the  "Imperialists"  on  the  missile  defense 
Issue. 

AGREES  WITH  CLUTORO 

In  his  Senate  testimony.  Secretary  Laird 
said  he  agreed  with  his  predecessor.  Clark  M. 
CUlford.  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  slowed 
Its  "Oalosh"  missile  program  around  Moscow. 

But  he  added  at  once  that  he  believed 
the  slowdown  was  linked  with  "recent  In- 
formation which  we  have  had  on  research 
and  development  activities  In  testing  of  a 
new  sophisticated   ABM  system." 

Mr.  Clifford  said  Just  before  leaving  of- 
fice January  20  that  the  significance  of  the 
"Oaloah"  slowdown  had  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined— a  statement  that  Indicates  how  "re- 
cent" Mr.  Laird's  information  ia. 
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DR.  JOHN  E.  KETO:  AN  OUTSTAND- 
INO  GOVERNMENT  SCIENTIST 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  John  E.  Keto.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  an 
outstanding  Government  scientist  who 
retired  on  Friday  after  more  than  33 
years  of  service  to  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Keto  was  the  Chief  Scientist  of 
the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  of  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  located  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
He  was  promoted  to  that  position  In  1959 
while  a  member  of  ASD's  predecessor, 
the  Wright  Air  Development  Center. 

During  his  career  as  a  public  servant, 
John  Keto  has  earned  a  national  and 
International  reputation  for  his  knowl- 
edge, ability,  and  Imagination.  His  con- 
tributions have  been  in  the  important 
areas  of  research,  development,  man- 
agement, tmd  test. 

Starting  with  his  early  efforts  in  radar 
technology,  he  worked  to  further  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  increased 
capabilities  in  such  fields  as  bionics, 
secondary  power  sources,  electric  propul- 
sion, surveillance.  Infrared,  data  process- 
ing, and  mlcromolecular  electronics. 

In  brief.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  played  a 
key  role  in  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  American  technical  superiority 
in  the  aerospace  field. 

There  are  many  John  Ketos  at  Wright 


Field  and  at  other  Government  research 
installations  around  the  country  whose 
devotion  to  duty  and  expertise  are  in- 
valuable to  the  United  States.  These  men 
could  reap  higher  monetary  rewards  out- 
side of  Government  service  but  they  have 
chosen  not  to.  In  Ueu  of  financial  gains, 
they  are  satisfied  to  be  a  part  of  main- 
taining the  security  of  the  Nation. 

In  expressing  my  admiration  for  Dr. 
John  Keto.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  honor  his 
associates. 

Since  I  will  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  this  Friday's  observance  of  Dr.  Keto's 
retirement  in  Dayton,  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  and  his 
wife. 


VOICE    OF    DEMOCRACY    CONTEST 


March  3,  1969 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW   JEBaXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest. 

This  year  over  400,000  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  five  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  The  theme 
chosen  for  this  contest  was  "Freedom's 
Challenge." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  Is  brought  to  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
the  final  Judging  and  I  am  most  proud 
of  the  winning  contestant  from  our  great 
State  of  New  Jersey,  for  it  happens  to 
be  a  student  from  my  own  congressional 
district.  The  winning  speech  was  deliv- 
ered by  Miss  Barbara  E.  Marty.  157 
Schraalenburgh  Road,  Haworth,  N.J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Miss  Marty's 
speech  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

It  always  Is  reassuring  to  me  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  young  Americans  such  as 
Miss  Marty  and  realize  what  high  regard 
they  have  for  the  freedom  we  in  America 
enjoy. 

The  speech  follows : 

Pkeedom's  Chaixznck 
(By  Barbara  Marty) 

"To  see  the  world  In  a  grain  of  sand"; 
your  world;  my  world;  our  world  In  which 
we  are  free  to  do  as  we  please.  We  walk  the 
streets  of  a  great  city  unhampered  by  laws 
dictating  our  freedom.  Our  freedom,  re- 
strained by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  given  to  us.  Our  priceless  gift  is 
given,  without  question,  to  us.  This  Jewel. 
coveted  by  Its  worth.  Is  beyond  limitations. 
Yet  our  gift  Is  not  a  wise  one  for  many. 
Those  who  take  their  freedom  and  throw 
it  into  the  muddy  gutters  and  trample  Its 
sacred  name  Into  the  ground,  those  who 
abuse  It  and  those  who  worship  It  are  all 
equal  tmder  its  protecting  smile. 

The  right  to  be  free,  although  given  to 
us.  is  costly.  Many  lives  have  been  spent  to 
maintain  freedom.  The  path  is  difficult  and 
unless  the  courage  to  face  the  obstacles  Is 
present,  we  fall.  Victory  will  not  be  complete 
until  we  no  longer  have  to  fight  for  freedom. 
Our  forefathers  fought  for  their  freedom 
Just  as  we  fight  for  ours  and  the  freedom  of 
others  today.  When  will  the  time  come  when 
man  can  be  assured  that  hia  freedom  wlU 
never  b«  Jeopardized?  How  long  wlU  we  have 


to  wait  to  Insure  absolute  freedom  for  our 
children  and  their  children?  When  will  our 
struggles  end? 

Freedom,  its  unadulterated,  manifest 
beauty  Is  veiled  from  those  unwilling  to  sac- 
rifice their  worldly  wants.  The  freedom  to  be 
free  Is  unaUenable  yet  so  many  are  denied  It. 
The  gates  are  open.  AU  that  Is  necessary  Is 
faith  In  the  way  of  the  right,  courage  to 
withstand  any  challenge  and  piayers  in  the 
hope  that  the  Lord  will  guide  us  in  our 
quest. 

Freedom  is  like  the  rapid  streams  that 
travel  wherever  they  please.  Freedom  Is  a  city 
filled  'with  bustling  enterprises.  Freedom  Is 
a  newborn,  free  to  mature  Into  an  adult. 
Knowing  only  to  be  free. 

I  sit  here  wondering  what  It  is  like  not  to 
be  free;  not  to  do  as  I  wish;  not  to  be  able  to 
plan  my  life.  I  think  of  the  many  thousands 
of  children  who  know  not  of  what  I  speak  but 
who  must  bear  this  burden  of  unknowing 
grief. 

Although  numerous,  the  symbols  for  the 
many  facets  of  freedom  can  be  brought  to 
light  through  the  use  of  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  White  U  the  color  of  purity.  Pure  Is 
our  hope  that  freedom  survives.  That  this 
most  precious  of  all  rlghU  remains  In  the 
palms  of  our  descendants.  That  they  shall 
guard  it  as  fiercely  as  we  have. 

Blue  is  the  color  of  love  and  honor;  love 
for  our  nation:  love  for  the  principles  on 
which  our  nation  establishes  her  beliefs.  To 
honor  our  laws  and  revere  our  Flag  are  the 
basis  of  freedom. 

Red,  Is  the  color  of  blood.  The  blood  and 
toll  and  sweat  that  men  have  given  to  pre- 
serve this  freedom  is  worth  more  than  can 
be  dreamed.  Those  who  would  challenge  our 
freedom  must  face  proud  warriors  who  zeal- 
ously protect  what  Is  otirs. 

Orange  Is  the  color  of  religion.  Only  by  the 
Grace  of  our  Lord,  the  "Warden  of  all  men", 
may  we  attain  our  most  sought-for  desires. 
The  way  is  hard  but  otir  religious  codes  are 
worthless  without  the  challenge. 

Indigo  represents  patriotism.  We  who  de- 
fend the  freedom  of  our  world  are  patriots. 
We  are  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  end  result 
we  seek. 

Freedom,  in  its  moet  pristine  form  does 
not  exist  In  otir  world  today.  Freedom  is  only 
Indirectly  known.  Freedom,  our  sole  great 
need  is  beyond  oiu-  grasp.  Therefore,  free- 
dom Is  the  most  urgent  condition  for  which 
we  must  strive.  Freedom,  at  aU  costs,  must 
be  won. 

"To  see  the  world  in  a  grain  of  sand."  Walk 
along  the  sea  one  day.  Gaze  at  the  majesty  of 
the  rising  blue  waters.  Know  that  freedom  Is 
a  God-glven  gift;  that  we  who  walk  this 
earth  are  given,  tbe  right,  to  be  free. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

success  He  not  only  with  her  talents  sis 
an  entertainer,  but  also  in  her  philosophy 
and  the  consideration  she  shows  to  those 
around  her.  It  is  said  the  power  of  tele- 
vision is  its  ability  to  reveal  the  true  per- 
son before  the  camera.  This  is  the  reason 
Minnie  Pearl  Is  a  welcome  guest  in  mil- 
lions of  American  homes  whenever  she 
makes  a  television  appearance. 

Minnie  Pearl  was  bom  in  Centerville, 
Tenn.,  deep  within  the  wellsprlngs  of 
Americana.  The  youngest  of  five  daugh- 
ters, she  grew  up  in  a  warm,  secure 
family,  and  attended  Ward-Belmont  Col- 
lege before  giving  any  thought  to  be- 
coming an  entertainer.  While  teaching 
school  she  began  taking  part  in  amateur 
theatrical  productions  and  developed  the 
comic  style  that  was  to  make  her  a  star. 
She  found  that  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
In  life  is  to  hear  people  laugh,  and  this 
encouraged  her  to  enter  the  entertain- 
ment world. 

She  created  her  character  by  taking 
two  of  the  most  classic  country  names 
and  combining  them  into  a  personality 
who  had  not  existed  before.  She  had  only 
one  basic  rule  for  Minnie  Pearl  to  follow, 
and  that  was  that  humor  must  always  be 
kind  humor. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  she 
continued  to  develop  the  character  of 
Minnie  Pearl  by  drawing  upon  the  people 
she  met  in  her  travels.  Radio  made  her  a 
star,  but  she  had  the  discipline  to  retain 
the  basic  qualities  that  were  to  be  so 
vital  to  her  continued  success. 

In  addition  to  her  success  in  the  field  of 
entertainment,  she  Is  also  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national franchised  resturant  chain  that 
bears  her  name,  providing  employment 
and  economic  opportunity  for  a  large 
number  of  people.  She  is  also  active  in 
charitable  causes,  never  forgetting  the 
obligations  to  society  Instilled  by  her 
family  and  community. 

Today  Minnie  Pearl  is  actually  three 
people — business  woman,  entertainer, 
and  most  Important,  a  devoted  wife  to 
Mr.  Henry  Cannon.  Despite  her  fame 
and  fortune,  she  continues  to  live  but  a 
few  miles  from  where  she  was  born.  It 
is  indeed  gratifying  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  lady. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MINNIE  PEARL 
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A  Striking  exception,  however.  Is  the  Krem- 
lin. After  weeks  of  silence  on  the  subject.  It 
now  has  come  out  In  defense  of  the  attacks. 
In  a  statement  Issued  by  Tass,  it  has  accused 
Israel  of  "abominable  provocations"  that 
have  made  hit-and-run  guerrilla  forays — 
against  marketplaces,  school  buses,  farm 
settlements,  planes  and  the  like — quite  per- 
missible and  "Just"  In  terms  of  international 
law.  Further,  speaking  through  Pravda.  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  hailed  the  Jetliner 
shoot-ups  as  brave  work  "carried  out  by  pa- 
triots." As  for  Israel's  reprisals  against  ter- 
rorist bases,  such  as  those  In  Syria,  they  are 
"bandlt-llke  .  .  .  acts  of  undUgulsed  aggres- 
sion." 

Thus,  In  effect,  the  Soviet  government  has 
bestowed  Its  official  blessing  on  Al  Fatah  and 
all  other  Arab  guerrilla  and  commando 
groups,  Implicitly  encouraging  them  on  to 
further  deeds  of  violence.  To  say  the  least, 
this  Is  an  appallingly  poor  way  to  help  defuse 
the  Middle  East  and  create  a  promising  at- 
mosphere for  Anglo-Prench-American-Sovlet 
talks  aimed  at  establishing  peace  there. 

But  perhaps  no  one  should  be  stirprlsed 
that  terrorism  is  endorsed  by  a  system  born 
of  it  and  reared  In  its  omnipresent  shadow. 


MOSCOW  ON  TERRORISM 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1969 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times 
of  extreme  stress  both  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  call  attention  to  some- 
one who  personifies  the  qualities  in  life 
which  are  so  sadly  lacking  in  our  society 
of  today.  I  refer  to  a  very  gracious  lady 
with  the  simple  name  of  Minnie  Pearl. 
This  is  a  name  that  is  known  and  re- 
spected wherever  the  music  of  America's 
heartland  is  played. 

In  the  highly  competitive  entertain- 
ment world,  where  stars  rise  and  fall  with 
remarkable  speed.  Miruiie  Pearl  has  re- 
mained a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  year 
after  year.  The  reasons  for  her  continued 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  recognize  the  direct 
relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  activities  of  certain  groups 
within  the  Arab  world. 

The  Sunday  Star  In  a  very  concise  and 
effective  editorial  commentary,  March  2, 
points  out  the  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East  tension: 
Moscow  ON  Terrorism 

Looked  at  In  any  light,  the  Arab  terrorist 
attacks  on  Israeli  passenger  Jetliners  In 
Athens  and  Zurich  were  barbaroiis  crimes, 
and  they  have  been  properly  condemned  as 
such  by  peoples  and  governments  throughout 
the  world. 


DR.  BERTRAM  A.  BETTS  RETIRING 
AS  CHIEF  DEPUTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  6  Dr.  Bertram  A.  Betts  is  retiring 
as  chief  deputy  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  after  a 
long  and  distinguished  career. 

It  Is  largely  due  to  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  educators  and  adminis- 
trators such  as  Dr.  Betts  that  we  have 
such  a  high  quality  education  system  in 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Dr.  Betts  has  been  in  public  education 
in  Los  Angeles  County  since  being  gradu- 
ated from  La  Verne  College  in  1925.  He 
was  prlncipsJ  of  the  Canyon  School  in 
Azusa  from  1925  to  1927.  He  taught  at 
Emerson  Junior  High  School  In  Pomona 
from  1927  to  1933  and  served  for  10  years 
as  principal. 

From  1943  to  1945,  Dr.  Betts  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Staff  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  serving  as  director 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  the  Pacific 
area. 

Dr.  Betts  pursued  graduate  study  both 
at  Claremont  College,  Claremont,  Calif., 
and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  1945  to  1946  was  en- 
gaged full  time  in  doctoral  studies  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

In  September  of  1946  Dr.  Betts  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  County  superintendent's 
staff  as  special  services  coordinator,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
in  September  1947.  He  was  appointed 
chief  deputy  superintendent  January  1, 
1967,  and  served  as  acting  coimty  super- 
intendent of  schools  from  July  to  October 
1967. 

In  recognition  of  his  eminent  contribu- 
tion to  the  field  of  public  education  and 
of  his  personal  dedication  to  the  progress 
of  children  in  learning,  he  was  awarded 
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an  honorary  LLD.  degree  by  Ia  Veme 
CoUege  In  1957. 

Dr.  Beits  has  devoted  his  life  to  work- 
ing as  an  educator,  administrator,  and 
public  servant.  We  have  been  most  for- 
tunate to  have  had  such  an  outstanding 
leader  In  the  Los  Angeles  County  school 
system. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
Join  In  expressing  thanks  to  Dr.  Betts,  to 
commend  him  for  his  fine  record  of  serv- 
ice, and  to  wish  him  a  very  enjoyable 
retirement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  APPA  WORKS  TO  LESSEN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HARM 


March  3,  1969 


COUNTRYSIDE  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  ^WACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2V».  years,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  large  number  of 
words  have  been  used  In  regard  to  the 
future  role  or  hope  of  the  countryside. 

The  present  status  of  our  rural  areas 
economically  and  socially  has  finally 
been  acknowledged  by  both  political  par- 
ties. Up  to  now,  each  person  who  has 
spoken  or  written  on  this  subject,  and  of 
the  possibilities  of  using  the  countryside 
forces  or  assets,  have  had  to  do  so  as  an 
Individual  and  from  his  individual  view- 
point. I  believe  it  Is  way  past  time  when 
oior  best  national  efforts  should  be  made 
to  define  the  problem  affecting  our  coun- 
tryside and  to  come  up  with  a  coordi- 
nated set  of  recommended  procedures  to 
make  greater  use  of  the  people,  land, 
water  highways,  fresh  clean  air,  and 
pubUc  faciliUes  already  in  the  country- 
side. It  Is  for  this  reason,  plus  the  need 
to  have  a  common  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities,  that  I  am 
introducing  my  bill  to  establish  a  Coun- 
tryside Commission. 

This  bill  sets  up  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  24  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  from  the  nominees  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Governors  within  the  geo- 
graphical areas  as  are  established  by  the 
farm  credit  districts.  The  life  of  this 
Commission  is  for  2  years  or  60  days 
after  making  their  report. 

The  countryside  Is  defined  in  the  bill 
as  any  land  area  and  people  who  are  not 
listed  within  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  aresw  as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  This  would  Include  some 
60  million  people,  a  majority  of  the  total 
small  businessmen  In  the  United  States, 
over  3  million  farmers.  16.000  cities  and 
villages  under  15.000  population,  and 
over  3  million  miles  of  all-weather  hard- 
surfaced  roads. 

The  President  has  already  created  a 
Council  on  Urban  Affairs,  whose  prime 
duty  is  to  deal  with  the  acute  problems 
of  congestion  and  overworked  public  fa- 
cilities and  accompanying  problems  of 
our  cities.  Let  us  now  create  a  nearly 
equivalent  group  of  the  highest  stature 
to  work  at  finding  the  solution  to  those 
problems  besetting  our  countryside,  so 
that  a  coordinated  and  balanced  pro- 
gram can  be  developed. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  N«w  Toax 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  grow- 
ing public  interest  and  concern  over  the 
quality  of  the  environment  has  prompted 
certain  citizens  and  organizations  to 
stress  the  importance  of  enhancing  en- 
vironmental conditions.  One  such  activ- 
ity which  deserves  special  commendation 
Is  the  awards  program  announced  last 
May  by  the  American  Public  Power 
Association. 

Electric  power  facilities — distribution 
and  transmission  lines,  switching  stations 
and  the  related  equipment — have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  esthetic  environ- 
ment of  our  communities.  By  making 
such  facilities  as  attractive  as  possible, 
the  industry  can  minimize  their  adverse 
Impact  and  contribute  to  the  overall 
quality  of  environment.  This  fact  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  APPA  awards  program  for 
utility  design.  Emphasizing  multidls- 
cipllnary  approaches  to  design  solutions, 
this  competition  enlists  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. A  Jury  consisting  of  nationally 
prominent  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions, Is  meeting  today  to  select  winners 
in  the  contest. 

Among  factors  to  be  considered  by 
this  panel  are:  First,  community  benefits 
supplied  by  the  project:  second,  com- 
patibility of  the  project  with  environ- 
ment and  city  planning;  third,  adapta- 
tion of  design  to  necessary  mechanical 
and  electrical  equipment:  fourth,  archi- 
tectural excellence  of  design:  fifth,  land- 
scape development;  and  sixth,  fulfill- 
ment of  the  functional  purpoee  of  the 
project. 

Awards  will  be  given  next  May  in  the 
categories  of  electric  utility  buildings, 
generation  stations,  substations,  trans- 
mission structures  and  lines,  distribution 
structures  and  lines,  and  other  electric 
utility  property. 

APPA  should  be  commended  on  their 
enthusiastic  support  of  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  esthetic  appearance  of  elec- 
tric facilities.  This  awards  program 
should  focus  increased  attention  on  the 
importance  of  attractive  electric  facili- 
ties to  a  community.  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert at  this  point  the  APPA  press  release 
describing  the  awards  program  and  an- 
nouncing the  Jury: 

APPA  Awards  Program 
Four  dlstingiilsbed  Judges  will  participate 
March  3  In  a  panel  to  determine  winners  of 
the  first  biennial  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation "Awards  Progrtun  for  Utility  De- 
sign." Winners  of  this  competition — the  only 
contest  In  the  Nation  emphasizing  the  Im- 
portance of  beautlflcatlon  of  electric  utility 
property — wUl  be  announced  In  May  at  the 
APPA  annual  conference  to  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Awards  will  be  given  for  projects  achieving 
excellence  of  design  and  completed  before 
January  1.  1968.  In  the  categories  of  electric 
utility  buildings,  generation  stations,  substa- 
tions, transmission  structures  and  lines,  dis- 


tribution structures  and  lines,  and  other  elec- 
tric utility  property.  Utility  managers  and 
participating  architect,  planner,  engineer, 
and/or  landscape  architect  will  receive  awards 
for  each  winning  project. 

Participating  organizations,  which  will  co- 
sign  awards  certificates,  indicate  the  multl- 
disciplinary  approach  to  design  stressed  by 
this  awards  program.  The  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners. American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, respectively,  designated  the  following 
Jurors: 

Francis  D.  Lethbrldge,  of  the  award-win- 
ning Washington.  DC.  architectural  flrm  of 
Keyes,  Lethbrldge.  and  Condon,  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
former  president  of  the  Washlngton-Metro- 
poUUn  Chapter  of  AIA.  His  firm  has  received 
numerous  architectural  awards,  Including 
AIA  First  Honor  Award  and  Awards  of  Merit. 
AIA  Potomac  Valley  Chapter  Biennial  Awards 
In  Architecture,  and  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  Architectural  Awards. 

Jeremiah  D.  ©"Leary,  Jr..  Principal  of  the 
Washington  Planning  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment firm  of  Marcou.  O'Leary  and  Associates, 
Is  a  full  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners.  He  was  formerly  on  the  urban 
studies  SUIT  of  the  Office  of  Program  Pol- 
icy. U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
served  as  Principal  Planner  of  the  Planning 
Council  of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Commit- 
tee, and  was  a  visiting  critic  at  Harvard 
University.  Marcou,  O'Leary,  and  Associates 
have  been  consultants  for  city  planning, 
urban  renewal,  and  model  cities  programs.  In 
cities  throughout  the  country,  Including 
plans  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  for  historic 
preservation  of  the  French  Quarter. 

Eugene  Weber.  District  V  director  for 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  was 
formerly  Deputy  Director  of  Civil  Works  for 
Policy  m  the  U.3.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
He  received  the  Exceptional  Civilian  Service 
Award,  Department  of  the  Army,  in  1963; 
the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  in  1963; 
and  the  Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Award, 
Department  of  Defense.  In  1964.  Mr.  Weber 
Is  currently  engaged  In  consulting  practice 
In  Washington.  D.C. 

Philip  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Landscape  Architecture,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  participated  In  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and  on 
Prince  Philip's  Conference  on  the  Country- 
side. 1970.  He  Is  the  author  of  numeroiis  arti- 
cles, books,  and  reports,  and  received  an 
award  for  the  best  professional  paper  from 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects Quarterly  in  1964.  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected 
to  Council  of  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Design  Alumni  in  1966.  He  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  Wisconsin  Governor's  Confer- 
ence on  Natural  Beauty,  served  on  the 
HawaUan  and  New  Jersey  Governors'  Con- 
ferences on  Natural  Beauty,  and  Is  presently 
a  member  of  the  American  Right  of  Way 
Association  Committee. 

American  Public  Power  Association  Is  a 
national  service  organization  representing 
1.400  local  public  power  systems  In  47  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  For  fur- 
ther Information  on  the  APPA  "Awards  Pro- 
gram for  Utility  Design"  contact  Cathy  Llch- 
tenberg,  2600  Virginia  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037  (202  333-9200) .  t 
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SALMON  RESOURCES  PACE  THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 1969  Issue  of  American  Forests 
magazine  carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Wil- 


liam E.  Towell  describing  the  threat 
posed  to  our  salmon  fisheries  resources 
by  proposed  dams  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  In- 
formed of  the  dire  threat  posed  to  our 
fisheries  resources  by  the  proposed  dams, 
I  uiclude  the  text  of  Mr.  Towell's  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Lo  THK  Poor  Salmon:  Ok  Is  This  Dam 
Necebsart? 
(By  WlUlam  E.  Towell) 
Conservationists  recently  were  disheart- 
ened by  the  announcement  of  a  three-way 
agreement  between  two  major  northwest 
power  companies  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  a  proposal  to  seek  early  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  a  multi-purpose  dam 
on  the  Middle-Snake  River  between  Oregon 
and  Idaho.  Assurances  that  this  agreement 
averted  early  issuance  of  a  license  to  build 
a  dam  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  were 
only  mildly  encouraging.  Anyway  you  look  at 
it  another  dam  would  spell  more  trouble  for 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout.  These  poor  flsh 
have  an  uncontrollable  biological  urge  to 
spawn  in  fresh  water,  to  spend  part  of  their 
life  cycle  In  the  ocean  and  then  return  to  the 
place  they  were  hatched  to  spawn  and  die. 

The  salmon  must  undergo  unbelievable 
hardships  to  carry  out  Its  life  mission.  Its 
eggs  are  sought  after  by  Innumerable  water 
feeding  varmints.  Young  salmon  are  prey 
to  every  carnlverous  animal  in  the  river. 
They  must  travel  hundreds,  even  thousands, 
of  miles  to  reach  the  ocean  where  they  feed 
and  grow  to  maturity.  Then,  they  must  re- 
turn through  polluted  bays  and  estuaries, 
fight  their  way  upstream  against  currents  of 
warm  and  silt-laden  waters,  sewage  dis- 
charges, oxygen  deficiencies,  dams,  flsh  lad- 
ders, nets  and  spears,  even  clubs,  until  they 
reach  that  one  gravel  bar  high  In  the  moun- 
tains where  their  own  life  began. 

The  migration  of  anadromous  flsh  Is  Itself 
a  mystery,  but  how  they  have  withstood  the 
obstacles  placed  in  their  path  throughout  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  River  systems  is  a  mir- 
acle. One  more  straw  might  be  more  than  a 
"humpback"  salmon  can  carry.  Another  dam, 
Just  one  more  flsh  ladder,  swift  currents  be- 
low high  speed  generators,  or  Just  a  few 
degrees  increase  In  water  temperature  could 
be  the  final  blow  to  the  salmon  fishery. 

Now  that  the  Paclflc  Northwest  Power 
Company,  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment are  In  agreement.  It  could  mean  that 
another  dam  on  the  Middle-Snake  River  la 
a  probability,  almoet  a  certainty.  Fortu- 
nately, it  would  be  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Salmon  River,  one  of  the  finest  remaining 
salmon  streams  In  the  Columbia  River  sys- 
tem. Conservationists  have  fought  long  and 
hard  to  prevent  construction  of  the  Nez 
P?rce  Dam  below  the  Salmon  on  the  Snake 
River.  But  even  a  dam  above  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Snake  and  Salmon  Rivers  could 
have  disastrous   consequences. 

The  proposed  High  Movmtaln  Sheep  Dam 
would  block  access  to  the  Imnaha  River. 
another  fine  salmon  stream.  It  would  require 
a  rercgulating  structure  at  China  Garden 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River,  pos- 
sibly with  as  much  adverse  effect  as  Nez 
Perce  Itself. 

Either  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  or  Ap- 
paloosa  Dam,  another  proposed  site  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Imnaha  River,  could  spell 
dlsRster  to  the  salmon  fishery. 

Frankly,  It  isn't  worth  the  risk.  With  all 
the  new  developments  in  thermo-nuclear 
power,  surely  some  alternative  to  another 
dam  on  the  Mlddle-Bnake  can  be  found.  In 
spite  of  the  arguments  supporting  the  effi- 
ciency of  hydro-electrlclty  for  peaking  power 
and  all  the  energy  going  to  waste  in  a  fast- 
fiowlng  stream  like  the  Snake  River,  there 
are  some  things  that  are  Irreplaceable.  We 
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cannot  afford  to  gamble  any  further  with  the 
Columbia   River  salmon   fishery. 

Pew  persons  realize  the  beauty  and  rug- 
gedness  of  the  Middle-Snake  River  Itself. 
Deeper  than  the  Grand  Canyon,  this  turbu- 
lent river  fiows  between  steep  cliffs  and 
spectacular  scenery  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  In  the  West.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  one  of  the  first  additions 
to  our  new  system  of  National  Rivers  under 
a  law  passed  by  the  90th  Congress.  Senators 
Len  Jordan  and  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  have 
advocated  a  ten-year  moratorium  on  any 
more  Snake  River  dams.  Any  profKisal  that 
would  rule  out  further  damming  of  this 
river  would  be  welcomed. 

If  the  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  power  companies 
Implies  a  reprieve  or  delay  in  authorization 
of  a  dam,  as  announced,  It  would  be  wel- 
comed, but  with  everyone  in  accord  as  to 
location,  either  High  Mountain  Sheep  or 
Appaloosa  dams  became  frightening  possi- 
bilities. Conservationists  hope  that  the  new 
Congress  will  act  promptly  to  safeg^uard  this 
mighty  river.  There  should  be  no  more  dams 
on  the  Snake  River.  Since  salmon  cannot 
speak,  we  must  speak  for  them. 


FREEDOM'S   CHALLENGE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladles  Aux- 
iliary conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  More  than  400.000  students  par- 
ticipated in  this  contest  this  year. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  of  the 
50  young  people  who  will  come  to  Wash- 
ington representing  their  States,  John 
O'Brien,  of  West  Palm  Beach,  will  rep- 
resent Florida. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Include  In 
the  Record  the  speech  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
wrote  entitled  "Freedom's  Challenge."  I 
think  it  is  a  very  meaningful  speech 
which  will  have  Interest  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Freedom's  Challenge 

America  has  for  all  of  Its  history  defended 
Its  freedom  against  an  onslaught  of  chal- 
lengers. Our  people  fought  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  King  George,  who  challenged  our 
freedom;  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean, 
who  denied  us  freedom  of  the  seas;  the  ter- 
ror of  slavery  which  denied  freedom  to  so 
many;  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Hitler 
and  the  Nazis;  and  today  the  growing  threat 
of  communism.  All  of  these  challenges  we 
have  so  far  met  successfully. 

But  today  we  face  what  Is  perhaps  the 
greatest  challenge  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  is  not  a  visible  challenge,  and  It  does  not 
exist  m  a  foreign  country.  This  challenge 
exists  here  at  home:  It  exists  In  each  and 
everyone  of  us  to  some  degree.  The  greatest 
challenge  to  freedom  In  our  country  today 
is  the  apathy  of  our  own  people. 

There  are  too  many  people  In  this  nation 
who  have  adopted  a  "Let  George  do  It"  at- 
titude. Today  It  seems  that  when  there  Is  a 
piano  to  move  everyone  wants  to  carry  the 
stool.  In  our  country  there  are  too  many 
people  who  Just  don't  care. 

Why  Is  this  a  challenge?  Because  of  the 
effects  this  apathy  has  brought  about.  Those 
age  old  qualities  of  love  of  country  and  of 
flag  seem  to  exist  no  more.  The  American 
virtue  of  patriotism  Is  seemingly  going.  To- 
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day.  the  American  Flag,  which  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  has  stood  for  Justice, 
Equality,  and  Freedom  Is  now  spat  upon, 
torn,  and  burned.  And  what  hurts  most  of 
all,  Is  that  the  people  desecrating  the  flag 
are  not  communists  or  fascists,  but  merely 
misguided  young  Americans.  Our  leaders 
are  no  longer  respected,  but  are  often  re- 
garded with  hatred;  and  we  wonder  why?  Be- 
cause people  do  not  care.  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  is  something  they  play  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  baseball  game  and  that's  all  it  Is 
today. 

How  can  we  combat  this  apathy  In  our 
country  today?  There  are  two  courses  open 
to  us.  The  first  course  of  action  open  to  us 
Is  this:  We  must  foster  patriotism  In  our  na- 
tion, by  our  own  example,  primarily.  We 
must  show  that  love  of  country  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  We  must  teke  the 
first  step.  We  do  not  need  speeches  now,  but 
action. 

If  we  live  as  true  Americans,  everyday  of 
our  lives,  then  those  around  us  will  certainly 
learn  what  a  true  American  really  Is.  If  we 
exhibit  the  qualities  which  made  this  coun- 
try great,  then  those  around  vis  will  learn 
what  qualities  we  must  possess  to  make  this 
country  even  greater.  However,  the  process 
does  not  stop  here.  In  our  schools,  from 
Kindergarten  to  College,  we  must  assure  that 
a  true  picture  of  our  country  Is  presented. 
We  must  assure  that  our  educational  system 
fosters  patriotic  activity,  and  then  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  pa- 
triotic activity.  Our  schools  must  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  construction  of  good 
Americans.  Once  the  foundation  has  been 
established.  It  Is  then  our  example  which 
win  enact  the  actual  construction  of  good 
Americans.  We  must  show  people  what  free- 
dom is  and  how  It  works.  And  once  this  has 
been  done  we  need  never  again  witness  an 
American  destroying  an  American  flag,  never 
again  will  a  soldier,  who  has  risked  his  life 
m  the  defense  of  freedom,  be  called  a  pig  or 
a  fascist  on  his  return  home.  And  never  again 
will  we  witness  the  obstruction  of  the  pres- 
ident's car  in  a  motorcade. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  mammoth  task.  It  will  take 
blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  hard  work,  and  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else  it  will  take 
time.  But  it's  worth  It.  The  freedom  of  our 
country  has  been  preserved  against  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  past.  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  People  can  meet  this  new  challenge 
successfully.  But  only  If  we  act. 

Of  course,  there  Is  always  the  second 
course  of  action,  we  could  Just  sit  back,  and 
look  at  what  Is  happening  In  our  coxintry  to- 
day, and  we  could  yawn.  Tlie  choice  Is  ours. 


WANTED:  TRUTH  IN  RENTING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  the  Truth-in-Rent- 
ing  Act,  a  bill  that  will  bolster  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  the  tenant  In  his 
negotiations  with  the  landlord.  The  aim 
of  this  legislation  is  to  promote  the  right 
of  prospective  tenants  to  full  and  accu- 
rate Information  regarding  rental  con- 
tracts. The  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
cover  only  those  apartments  contained 
in  multifamily  rental  housing  where  the 
mortgage  guarantee  insurance  is  held  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

I  liken  a  prospective  tenant  to  the  con- 
sumer who  has  recently  gained  a  modest 
degree  of  assistance  in  his  purchasing  ac- 
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tlvlUes  by  the  Truth-ln-Packagrlng  Act 
and  the  prospective  borrower  who  should 
soon  be  getting  an  even  break  with  the 
enactment  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill. 
Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
time  and  time  again  enunciated  that  the 
rteht  to  be  Informed  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  a  buyer-seller  relationship,  and  It  Is 
this  principle  which  underlies  my  pro- 
posed legislation. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  prospective 
tenants,  as  well  as  prospective  purchasers 
and  prospecUve  borrowers,  are  aU  well 
equipped  to  make  economic  value  Judg- 
ments, providing  they  have  In  their  pos- 
session accurate,  honest,  and  complete 
Information  about  the  prospective  con- 

tnet.  .. 

In  brief,  this  biU  wiU  assist  prospective 
tenants.  In  multif  amily  rental  housing  In 
which  the  FHA  is  the  insurer  of  the 
mortgage,  by  making  It  mandatory  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  to  Include  in  an  ad- 
visory memorandum  attached  to  the 
rental  application  and  lease  agreement: 
First.  4ir  relevant  Information  concerning 
PHA-approved  rent  schedules:  and,  sec- 
ond, a  brief,  simple  and  clear  summary  of 
the  significant  portions  of  the  prospective 
lesise  agreement. 

The  legislation  empowers  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  set  imlform  standards 
governing  the  Information  which  must  be 
set  forth  in  the  advisory  memordandum. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  where  the 
owner  of  an  PHA-insured  multifamily 
dwelling  appUes  for  a  rental  Increase 
above  the  FHA- approved  rent  schedule, 
a  public  hearing  must  be  held  and  the 
tenants  must  receive  notice  of  such  hear- 
ing and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate therein. 

This  leg-slation,  of  course,  would  apply 
only  to  properties  constructed  and  mort- 
gages Insured  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
this  act.  However,  the  bUl  gives  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  establish  regulations 
to  make  the  provisions  of  this  act  opera- 
tive for  properties  presently  covered  by 
PHA  mortgages. 

To  highlight  the  need  for  immediate 
enactment  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
describe  a  dramatic  Instance  of  misrep- 
resentation by  a  landlord  that  occurred 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  A  large  middle-in- 
come apartment  complex  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  insured  by  the  PHA,  was 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1964.  during  a 
period  when  there  was  an  abundance  of 
vacant  dwelling  units.  The  PHA  fixed 
msucimum  ceilings  for  the  various  apart- 
ments after  the  usual  consultation  and 
consideration  of  costs  and  operating  ex- 
penses. In  order  to  compete  with  other 
available  housing  and  to  obtain  quick 
occupancy  of  the  project,  the  landlord 
engaged  In  an  operation  which  in  the 
used-car  industry  is  known  as  "low- 
balling."  He  advertised  the  apartments 
at  less  than  the  PHA-approved  rental 
schedule.  Prospective  tenants  were  im- 
pressed with  the  reasonable  rates.  Al- 
though they  thought  they  were  receiving 
a  "good  deal."  in  the  long  run  the  ten- 
ants suffered.  Prior  to  slgjling  the  lease, 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  rents 
offered  were  the  PHA-approved  rentals; 
therefore,  they  felt  justified  in  relying 
on  a  continuance  of  these  rents  after  the 
expiration  of  their  leases.  Of  course,  they 
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understood  that  there  was  a  possibility 
for  an  upward  adjustment  of  their  rents 
at  the  termination  of  these  leases,  but 
one  that  would  be  modest.  Having  no 
reason  to  expect  soaring  rents,  the  ten- 
ants made  extensive  investments  by  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  their  apart- 
ments, became  Involved  in  community 
life,  and  enrolled  their  children  in  local 
schools.  But  when  the  leases  expired, 
they  received  the  hammer  blow.  The 
landlord,  as  a  condition  for  renewal  of 
the  leases,  advised  tenants  that  rents 
would  be  increased  from  31  to  45  per- 
cent. He  did  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  told  the  PHA.  in  writ- 
ing, that  the  increase  would  be  from  10 
to  15  percent. 

During  this  period,  the  landlord,  hav- 
ing received  less  income  than  anticipated 
by  the  PHA  schedule,  received  approval 
from  the  FHA  for  a  deferment  of  pay- 
ment of  principal  on  the  mortgage  of 
these  dwellings.  Ironically,  the  FHA, 
rather  than  the  landlord,  was  underwrit- 
ing the  Initial  rent  advantage  gained  by 
the  tenants. 

The  consequence  of  this  situation,  in 
a  nutshell,  is  this:  The  tenants,  while 
gaining  a  momentary  advantage  on  their 
rents,  were  faced  with  totally  unexpected 
31-  to  45-percent  rent  Incresises,  and 
many  of  them  found  themselves  unable 
to  carry  this  additional  financial  burden. 
They  were  caught  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  blue  sea — either  they  had  to 
continue  to  pay  a  rent  they  could  not 
afford  or  leave  the  premises,  suffering  all 
the  attendant  expenses  and  discomforts 
that  such  removal  causes. 

Since  that  time,  the  landlord  of  this 
apartment  complex  made  the  meager 
concession  of  offering  the  tenants  time 
to  look  for  other  accommodations.  A  1- 
year  lease  was  offered  to  those  who 
wanted  it.  For  those  who  opted  to  stay, 
he  prorated  the  Increase  over  3  years — 
and  by  the  third  year,  his  40-percent  in- 
crease was  complete. 

The  victims  of  events  such  as  the  one 
I  Just  related  are  not  a  group  of  tran- 
sients. Por  the  most  p>art,  they  are  peo- 
ple who  Intend  to  remain  in  their  new 
apartments  for  many  years  and  are  peo- 
ple who  would  provide  stability  to  their 
community.  II  they  are  uprooted  from 
their  homes,  we  are  all  affected.  Should 
landlords  of  PHA-insixred  housing  be 
permitted  to  mislead  tenants  into  think- 
ing they  have  a  good  deal  by  oflering 
rents  far  below  the  PHA  cellUig— rents 
that  suddenly  soar  after  the  lease  ex- 
pires— we  will  witness  an  Increase  in  the 
flow  of  middle-income  groups  from  ur- 
ban areas.  If  this  flight  is  stepped  up,  the 
city  will  become  the  home  of  only  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

The  problem  I  have  related  here  is  as 
serious  today  as  it  was  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  And  it  is  not  an  isolated  local  prob- 
lem. It  Is  neither  unique  to  this  750- 
family  development  nor  to  my  congres- 
sional district.  Within  the  city  of  New 
York  there  are  93.000  rental  units  and 
some  554,000  within  the  United  States 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Truth-in-Renting  Act. 

In  short,  not  only  the  tenant's  inter- 
est, but  the  national  Interest  as  well,  re- 
quires a  new  Impetus  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  prospective  tenant,  Infor- 
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matlon  that  will  enable  him  to  clarify 
his  needs  and  his  priorities  when  seeking 
housing. 

This  bill  proposes  to  cure  the  inability 
of  the  prospective  tenant  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  terms  of  the  agreement  that 
will  bind  him  under  his  lease.  It  requires 
the  owner  to  supply  him  with  adequate 
information  concerning  his  prospective 
tenancy  and  the  contents  of  the  proposed 
lease.  This  will  enable  the  tenant  to 
make  an  Intelligent  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  terms  and  conditions 
by  which  he  will  be  bound  under  the 
lease  are  those  which  he  is  prepared  to 
accept. 

Under  current  renting  procedures  for 
the  type  of  housing  covered  by  this  bill, 
a  prospective  tenant  is  usually  shown 
either  a  model  apartment  or  plans.  He  Is 
also  advised  of  the  rent  and  frequently 
told  by  a  renting  agent  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  proposed  rental  agree- 
ment. Upon  oral  acceptance  of  the  deal 
the  tenant  will  sign  a  rental  application 
and  offer  a  deposit.  The  rental  applica- 
tion will  frequently  bind  the  tenant  to 
execute  a  lease,  or,  failing  that,  forfeit 
the  deposit.  In  practice,  tenants  cursorily 
examine  the  rental  application  and  pay 
even  less  attention  to  a  long,  involved, 
small-print  hard-to-understand  lease. 

Needless  to  say.  It  would  require  a  book 
the  length  of  'Gone  With  the  Wind '  to 
report  in  detail  the  many  representations 
that  renting  agents  have  made  to  pro- 
spective tenants  to  solicit  their  tenancy. 
A  zealous  renting  agent,  anxious  for  a 
commission,  frequently  makes  exagger- 
ated promises  and  conscious  misrepre- 
sentations. 

Often  such  leases  have  automatic  rent- 
escalation  clauses  and  numerous  other 
clauses  that  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
prospective  tenant.  This  bill  requires  that 
a  simple  summary  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  lease  be  affixed  to  the 
rental  application.  The  tenant  will  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  retul  the  sum- 
mary prior  to  the  execution  of  the  rental 
application  and  the  tendering  of  a  de- 
posit. Thus,  his  subsequent  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  owner  will  be  based  on  a  criti- 
cal evailuatlon  of  pertinent  facts,  and 
their  relationship  to  his  needs. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  additional 
insurance  for  tenants  against  unfair  and 
unjustified  rent  increases  by  permitting 
them  to  be  parties  to  any  proceedings  by 
which  the  FHA  approves  a  rent  increase. 
No  increase  in  the  rent  above  the  ceilings 
set  in  the  rent  schedule  can  be  approved 
by  the  FHA  without  a  public  hearing. 
This  hearing  must  be  held  In  the  com- 
munity where  the  property  Is  located,  af- 
fording Em  opportimlty  for  all  tenants  to 
present  their  views  before  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or 
the  FHA  Commissioner  makes  a  deter- 
mination. 

This  proposal  is  consistent  with  the 
proposition  President  Kennedy  set  forth 
in  1962  that  consumers  not  only  have 
the  right  to  be  Informed,  but,  equally 
Important,  are  entitled  to  be  heard  in 
decisions  affecting  their  interest.  It  is 
my  view  that  as  long  as  a  Government 
agency,  in  this  instance  the  PHA,  is  to 
make  decisions  affecting  the  rights  of 
tenants,  then  the  tenants  have  an  abso- 
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lute  right  to  participate  In  the  decision- 
making process. 

It  is  true  that  rent  Increases  may  be 
Justified  following  Increases  in  munici- 
pal and  local  taxes  or  increases  in  the 
cost  of  operating  the  property.  Surely 
no  one  can  complain  if  such  bills,  docu- 
ments, and  tax  assessments  are  pre- 
sented in  public  hearings.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  procedures  will  promote  a 
favorable  landlord-tenant  relationship 
by  dispelling  suspicions  that  arise  from 
one-sided  participation. 

This  Truth-ln-Rentlng  Act  does  not 
in  any  way  handicap  the  normal  oppor- 
tunities for  a  landlord  and  tenant  to 
enter  into  a  contract  of  lease.  Nor  is  it  a 
step  toward  national  rent  control.  It 
does  not  create  hardships  on  landlords; 
It  poses  only  simple  obligations  that  can 
easily  be  met:  will  in  no  way  impair  the 
economic  viability  of  their  investments. 
As  long  as  a  builder,  developer,  or  land- 
lord seeks  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  way  of  Insurance  of  a 
mortgage,  we  must  Insist  that  he  and 
the  agency  insuring  the  mortgage  pro- 
vide the  tenants  with  adequate  informa- 
tion to  balance  the  scales  of  the  econom- 
ic relationship. 

In  summary,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  to  the  housing  field  a 
praiseworthy  trend  that  has  taken  place 
In  other  areas  of  consumer  concern. 
"Let  the  buyer  beware"  has  been  re- 
jected as  the  slogan  of  the  marketplace. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  carry  forward 
the  converse  of  that  theme:  "Let  the 
buyer  know."  The  enactment  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which  re- 
quires agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  available  Information  and 
records  within  their  possession  is  evi- 
dence of  our  recognition  of  the  public's 
right  to  be  informed. 

I  seek  nothing  more  than  to  permit 
a  prospective  consumer- tenant  to  make 
an  intelligent  decision  based  on  sufficient 
and  adequate  information.  We  must  keep 
In  mind  that  informed  choice  by  a  con- 
sumer and  a  pro^>ectlve  tenant  lies  at 
the  heart  of  a  free  and  competitive 
economy. 

OTTO   OTEPKA:    COUNTRY   ABOVE 
POLITICS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUiaiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  09  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
trigue surrounding  Otto  Otepka  contin- 
ues to  be  stranger  than  fiction. 

Why  must  Otto  Otepka  continue  to 
suffer  for  placing  his  country  above  par- 
tisan politics? 

His  last  remaining  appeal  is  to  the 
American  people— by  telling  them  the 
full  story.  Otto  Otepka  has  kept  faith 
with  his  fellow  countrymen.  Let  us  hope 
the  American  people  will  not  abandon 
this  dedicated  civil  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
6787  which  would  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  dismissal  or  discipline  for 
testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. This  is  the  same  bill  Introduced 
by  the  then  Senator  Richard  Nixon — 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

S.  1390— in  the  first  session  of  the  82d 
Congress. 

I  include  news  clippings  on  the  tragic 
betrayal  of  Otto  Otepka,  the  text  of  H.R. 
6787,  and  Senator  Nixon's  remarks  upon 
introducing  S.  1390,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  2,  1969] 
Ons'KA  Finds  Why  Job  Denixd 
(By  William  Edwards) 

Washington,  March  1. — On  Jan.  21,  the 
day  after  President  Nixon's  inauguration. 
Secretary  of  State  WUUam  P.  Rogers  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  that  he  did  not  want 
Otto  F.  Otepka  In  the  state  department. 

If  Otepka  would  resign  his  post,  Rogers  In- 
formed Otepka's  attorney  on  that  date,  he 
would  help  him  get  a  Job  in  private  Industry. 
His  retention  would  create  too  many  prob- 
lems with  holdover  officials,  Rogers  con- 
tended. 

REITTSES  TO  QUIT 

When  Otepka  refused  to  surrender  In  his 
flve-year  battle  for  vindication.  Rogers  noti- 
fied him  on  Feb.  21  that  his  appeal  for  rein- 
statement had  been  rejected. 

These  and  other  heretofore  hidden  details 
of  his  poet-lnaugiiral  negotiations  with  the 
Nixon  administration  have  been  revealed  by 
Otepka.  He  also  Included  them  In  a  record 
memorandum  for  his  lawyer,  Roger  Robb,  In 
which  he  announced  his  Intention  to  appeal 
for  Justice  to  the  federal  courts. 

Otepka  faced  another  blow  In  pursuing 
this  appeal.  It  was  learned.  Robb,  the  at- 
torney most  familiar  with  the  celebrated 
case.  Is  imder  consideration  for  appointment 
by  Nixon  to  a  federal  court  of  appeals  va- 
cancy. If  he  goes  on  the  bench,  he  will  have 
to  withdraw  from  the  case. 

If  new  counsel  becomes  necessary,  James 
M.  Stewart,  head  of  the  American  Defense 
fund.  Palatine,  111.,  which  has  already  raised 
$27,000  for  Otepka's  legal  expenses,  said  the 
necessary  arrangements  will  be  made.  He  has 
been  deluged  with  offers  of  aid  since  Rogers 
appeared  to  end  all  hopes  for  Otepka's  rein- 
statement. 

OTEPKA  IS  UNPERTUKBED 

Unperturbed  by  a  series  of  setbacks  which 
would  have  reduced  a  lesser  man  to  despair, 
Otepka  disclosed  the  latest  chapter  In  what 
has  been  termed  by  the  Senate  Internal  se- 
curity subcommittee,  "The  Otepka  Tragedy." 

It  began  more  than  8  years  ago.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1960,  when  Otepka  was  asked  by  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  attorney  general-designate,  to 
waive  security  investigations  for  a  nvunber  of 
state  department  appointees.  He  refused. 

Otepka  was  then  at  the  peak  of  his  career 
a«  chief  of  security  In  the  state  department. 
He  had  received  commendations  from  the 
Elsenhower  administration  for  outstanding 
achievements. 

A  three-year  ordeal  followed  dxiring  which 
he  was  demoted,  put  under  surveillance, 
subjected  to  phone  tapping,  and  finally.  In 
November,  1963.  fired  for  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  state  department  officer. 

RBINSTATEO    IN    1967 

A  Senate  Inquiry  branded  his  treatment 
"extraordinary  and  calculated  harassment  of 
a  loyal  and  patriotic  officer  for  conscientious 
performance  of  his  duties."  In  December, 
1967.  after  four  years  of  hearings.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  forced  to  cancel 
the  discharge  but  ordered  a  severe  repri- 
mand, a  $6,000  cut  In  salary,  and  stripped 
him  of  secxirlty  assignments. 

Otepka  went  on  a  leave-without-pay  basis, 
refusing  to  accept  clerical  duties  assigned 
him.  He  looked  forward  to  reconsideration 
of  his  case  under  a  new  administration. 

He  was  fortified  in  this  faith  by  a  number 
of  developments.  In  February.  1966,  Nixon 
had  personally  told  him  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  facta  In  his  case  and  advised: 
"Stay  In  there  and  fight." 
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NIXON   VOWS    ACTION 


In  October,  1968,  Nixon  pledged  In  an  in- 
terview to  "order  a  full  and  exhaustive  re- 
view of  all  the  evidence  in  this  case  with  a 
view  to  seeing  that  Justice  Is  accorded  this 
man  who  has  served  his  coimtry  so  long  and 
so  well." 

Later  that  month,  at  a  campaign  stop  in 
Mt.  Prospect,  111.,  Nixon  was  asked  by  Stew- 
art, the  defense  fund  raiser,  about  the 
Otepka  case  and  responded:  "I  know  all 
about  that  situation.  I  will  help  Otto  Otepka 
after  I  get  into  office." 

"You  can  Imagine  my  dismay,"  said 
Otepka,  "when  I  was  told  on  Jan.  21  by  my 
attorney,  Mr.  Robb,  that  he  had  been  In 
touch  with  secretary  Rogers  and  been  told 
that  he  did  not  want  me  back  In  the  office 
of  security." 

WORST   NEWS   WITHHELD 

Robb,  he  later  learned,  had  held  back 
an  even  more  crushing  statement  by  the  new 
secretary.  He  did  not  want  Otepka  back  In 
the  state  department  in  any  capacity  but 
"ofTered  to  assist  | Otepka]  In  locating  a  posi- 
tion In  private  industry." 

Untiware  that  he  had  already  lost  his  case 
and  asked  to  outline  what  terms  he  would 
accept  for  a  "settlement,"  Otepka  prepared  a 
memorandum  which  he  submitted  to  Robb 
on  Jan.  24. 

In  this  paper,  he  acknowledged  that  hla 
reinstatement  as  chief  of  evaluations,  office 
of  security,  would  pose  problems  because  of 
the  retention  of  Idar  Rlmestad  as  deputy  un- 
der secretary  for  administration. 

Rlmestad  would  be  his  superior  and  Rlme- 
stad was  linked  with  the  long  history  of 
harassment  outlined  by  the  Senate  inquiry. 

HE  OFFERS   CONCESSIONS 

Under  these  circumstances,  Otepka  said, 
he  would  accept  a  written  decision  declaring 
the  actions  taken  against  him  by  Secretary 
Rusk  as  "not  consistent  with  the  evidence" 
and  restoration  to  his  former  position.  He 
would  then  "immediately  avail  myself  of  any 
appropriate  procedures  to  retire  from  the 
government  service." 

This  accommodation  was  apparently  not 
acceptable  to  Rogers.  It  would  constitute 
repudiation  of  Rusk's  actions  and  confirm 
the  Senate's  verdict  of  "calculated  harass- 
ment." 

On  Feb.  22,  Robb  gave  Otepka  the  bad 
news — Rogers  had  never  wanted  him  back  in 
the  state  department  because  "his  presence 
would  result  in  objections  from  some  officers 
and  he  desired  to  avoid  this  problem." 

"With  no  disrespect  for  Secretary  Rogers." 
Otepka  said,  "I  find  his  statements  that  he 
does  not  want  me  In  any  department  Job 
highly  prejudicial,  grossly  unfair  and  com- 
pletely uncalled  for.  It  Is  In  violation  of  clvU 
service  law. 

"It  was  President  Nixon,  not  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  promUed  a  review  of  this  case  and  that 
Justice  would  be  done.  He  also  vowed  during 
the  campaign  that,  under  his  administration, 
all  government  employes  would  be  guaran- 
teed fair  and  Impartial  treatment  by  their 
employers,  Including  the  right  to  confront 
and  cross-examme  accusers. 

CLAIMS  RIGHTS  DENIXD 

"This  right  was  demed  me  by  Secretary 
Rusk.  As  a  consequence,  no  evidence  went 
Into  the  Civil  Service  commission  hearings 
concerning  the  falsehoods  surroundmg  the 
tappmg  of  my  telephone  and  the  planting  of 
materials  In  my  trash  bags,  measures  ap- 
proved  by  high  officials  as  part  of  a  schema 
to  destroy  my  career  as  a  seciirlty  officer. 

"Mr.  Rogers  now  says  he  has  reviewed  the 
'documentation'  In  my  case.  He  did  not  men- 
tion In  his  letter  whether  be  made  this 
Judgment  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
President." 

Commenting  upon  Rogers'  suggestion  that 
Otepka    might    be    granted    administrative 
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iMve  with  pay  while  he  pursued  hU  court 
appeal.  Otepka  said: 

•I  want  Mr.  Rogers  to  understand  that  1 
do  not  need  the  government's  charity.  I  de- 
sire only  simple  JtiaUce  that  will  right  a 
wrong  commuted  agalnat  me  and  punish 
the  real  offenders. 

Instead  of  observing  the  impartiality  re- 
quired of  a  supervisor,  Mr.  Rogers  appear* 
to  be  behaving  like  Mr.  Busk  and  those  he 
Inherited  from  Mr.  Rusk  who  had  Joined  In 
seeking  to  oxist  me  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul. 

"I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Rogers'  offers  of  as- 
sistance. It  would  be  a  mistake  for  me  to 
draw  a  government  salary  while  appealing  to 
the  courts.  The  department  could  prevent 
my  public  appearances  and  statements  to 
explain  my  case  to  the  American  people.  I 
am  sure  the  public  wants  to  know  why  Mr. 
Rogers  Is  trying  to  eradicate  me  and  who  It 
Is  that  he  Is  appeasing  In  the  process." 

(Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 
Feb.  25.  19691 
INTUCVK  IN  Onpit*  Cas*  ;  ROBB  To  Be 
Made  Juoce 
(By  Bdlth  K.  Roosevelt) 
WASHrecTON. — Otto  P.  Otepkas  attorney. 
Roger  Rob'b.  Is  being  made  a  federal  Judge  In 
the  Utest  intrigue  to  prevent  Otto  F.  Oiepka. 
conscientious  security  chief,  from  returning 
to  The  suite  Department  where  he  would  be 
in  a  position  to  Impede  or  destroy  Red  In- 
filtration. 

The  White  House  will  make  the  announce- 
ment after  President  Nixon's  return  from 
Europe.  Robb  will  then  resign  as  Otepkas 
attorney  and  no  member  of  the  Robb  Arm 
win  accept  Otepka's  case  and  he  will  be 
without  an  attorney. 

Robb  only  informed  his  client  on  Satxir- 
day  Feb.  32  of  the  offer  of  the  Judgeship 
which  he  said  he  Intends  to  accept.  How- 
ever, unbeknown  to  Otepka.  Robb  was  of- 
fered the  post  in  late  December  last  year. 
This  was  part  of  a  package  deal  between 
President  Nixon.  Secretary  of  State  WUllam 
P.  Rogers.  U.S.  Attorney  General  John  N. 
MltcheU. 

The  Oovernment  Employes  Exchange,  a 
ne«paper  for  federal  employes  published  In 
Washington.  D.C..  wrote  in  Its  Feb.  6  Issue 
that  the  State  Department  "has  received 
repeated  Indications  that  Mr.  Otepka's  at- 
torney. Roger  Robb.  was  weary  of  the  case 
because  of  the  time  he  had  to  devote  to  the 
Otepka  case.  The  department  knows  poel- 
tlvely  that  Mr.  Robb  Is  personally  'most 
loathe'  to  go  Into  a  long  and  time-consuming 
court  fight,  the  source  revealed." 

Robb  wrote  Sidney  Goldberg,  publisher  of 
the  Government  Employes  Exchange,  in  a 
letter  dated  Feb.  7  denying  that  his  "en- 
thusiasm" for  the  Otepka  case  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  size  of  the  fee  and  the  abil- 
ity to  pav  of  this  client.  (Robb  has  already 
received  at  least  $28,000  from  Otepka  In  this 
case  which  has  been  stalled  from  resolution) . 
Robb  told  Goldberg: 

"The  amount  of  my  compensation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  devotion  to  Mr. 
Otepkas  cause:  In  fact.  If  the  need  arose 
I  would  offer  to  represent  hUn  without  com- 
pensation." 

Otepka  estimates  that  the  cost  of  taking 
his  case  through  the  courts  would  amount 
to  about  $110,000.  He  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  without  pay  from  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. His  movements  have  been  under  sur- 
veillance by  scores  of  private  detectives,  FBI 
agents,  CIA  operatives  and  informers  as  well 
as  a  surprising  large  number  of  friends  In 
whom  he  confides.  Prom  their  reports,  a  State 
Department  source  said  that  agency  officials 
now  believe  that  OtepSa  Is  both  financially 
and  emotionally  exhausted,  and  Is  ready  to 
give  up  the  fight.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a 
competent,  courageous  lawyer  free  of  politi- 
cal ties,  will  be  Otepka's  next  hurdle  If  he 
wishes  to  continue  his  fight  for  vindication 
and  the  restoration  of  his  old  Job. 
Thua    far,   Otepka's   legal   expenses   have 
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been  paid  by  the  American  Defense  Fund, 
headed  by  James  M.  Stewart  of  PalaUne.  ni. 
Thousands  of  individual  cltlasns  have  con- 
tributed. 

I  From  the  Government  Employees  Exchange. 

Feb    19.  19691 
Pown  SrauGCLK  Looms  Ovm  Bkam.  Otxpka, 

SONNKNfTLOT    BETWEKN    CONCSSSS.    STATE 

A  "violent  storm"  Is  brewing  between  the 
Nixon  administration  and  Capitol  Hill  over 
the  failure  of  the  President  and  his  Depart- 
ment heads  to  extend  normal  consultation 
courtesies  to  Senators  and  Congressmen,  this 
newspaper  was  Informed  on  February  15.  Al- 
though the  "storm"  already  encompasses 
more  than  one  Department.  It  Is  becoming 
sharpest  between  the  SUte  Department  and 
Capitol  Hill  over  the  Issue  of  "excessive  priv- 
ilege" as  defined  by  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  the  Informant  said. 

The  first  lightning  flashes  have  already 
been  seen  privately  In  the  tone  of  the  letters 
between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House 
concerning  Ambassador  Jacob  Dyneley  Beam, 
whom  Secretary  Rogers  Is  supporting  for  the 
poslUon  of  the  next  U.S.  Ambassdor  to 
Moscow,  the  source  claimed. 

The  first  reaction  from  the  White  House 
to  the  letters  was  "pained  surprise"  that  the 
personnel  dossier  on  Ambassador  Beam  sent 
to  the  President  by  the  State  Department  did 
not  contain  such  material  on  him  as  that 
which  The  Exchange  had  published  more 
than  a  year  ago.  the  Informant  stated. 

JACOB    BEAM 

As  readers  of  this  newspaper  will  recall. 
Jacob  Dyneley  Beam  was  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  Warsaw  during  the  outbreak  of 
the  notorious  "sex  and  spy  "  scandals  there  in 
1959-1961.  Included  In  these  scandals  were 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Erwin  Scarbeck  who 
delivered  secret  documents  to  the  Polish  au- 
thorlUes  after  he  was  surprised  and  photo- 
graphed naked  In  bed  with  hU  mistress, 
Urszula  Dlscher.  Mr.  Scarbeck  was  subse- 
quently convicted  by  a  Federal  court  In 
Washington.  D.C.  and  was  sentenced  to 
prison.  Ambassador  Beam  testified  during  his 
trial. 

Another  Foreign  Service  Officer.  Thomas  A. 
Donovan,  was  also  named  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee as  having  had  sexual  relations  with 
Polish  female  intelligence  agents.  This  news- 
paper reported  that,  although  the  State  De- 
partment wished  to  re-asslgn  Mr.  Donovan 
immediately  to  Washington  after  his  "liai- 
son" was  discovered.  Ambassador  Beam  ar- 
ranged with  his  former  Princeton  College 
"old  school  tie"  classmates.  Ambassador  E. 
Allen  Ughtner  Jr.  and  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Howard  Trlvers.  to  have  Mr.  Donovan  trans- 
ferred Instead  to  Berlin.  Germany,  where 
Ambassador  Ughtner  was  chief  of  mission 
and  Mr.  Trlvers  was  his  Deputy  Chief. 

In  Berlin.  Mr.  Donovan  was  placed  In 
charge  of  the  Eastern  Affairs  Division,  which 
had  supervision  over  all  reporting  concerning 
East  Berlin  and  East  Germany.  In  this  role, 
Mr.  Donovan  received  official  documents  re- 
cording telephonic  Intercepts  by  American 
Intelligence  officers  of  telephone  conversa- 
tions made  between  West  Berlin  and  East 
Berlin  and  East  Germany. 

THOMAS  A.   DONOVAN 

Because  of  his  knowledge  that  these  tele- 
phone Intercepts  were  being  made.  Mr. 
Donovan  went  to  Communist  East  Berlin  to 
evade  the  telephonic  monitoring  of  his  own 
unauthorized  telephone  calls  to  Polish 
friends  In  Warsaw.  These  included  his  "girl 
friend"  and  such  Polish  officials  as  Jerry 
Mlchalowskl.  then  the  Director  General  of 
the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry  and  today  the 
Polish  Ambassador  In  Washington.  D.C. 

During  one  of  these  telephone  conversa- 
tions, Mr.  Donovan  requested  Ambassador 
Mlchalowskl  to  Instruct  the  Polish  Military 
Mission  m  West  Berlin  to  Issue  a  visitor's  visa 
to  Mr.  Donovan  without  the  prior  knowledge 
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of  American  diplomatic  officers  in  Warsaw  so 
that  Mr.  Donovan  could  proceed  there  with- 
out their  previous  authorization.  The  Polish 
Military  Mission  honored  the  instruction  of 
the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry  and  issued  Mr. 
Donovan  the  visa  he  desired. 

When  Foreign  Service  Officer  Stephen  A. 
Koczak  reported  these  telephone  calls  to 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Howard  Trlvers  and  to 
Ambassador  E.  Allen  Llghtner  Jr..  they  ac- 
cused him  of  trying  to  "stab  Donovan  In  the 
back"  and  did  not  convoke  any  board  of  In- 
qiilry  to  ascertain  the  truthfulness  of  Mr. 
Koczak's  allegations.  Instead,  they  informed 
Mr.  Donovan  of  Mr.  Koczak's  reports  to  them 
about  him.  Subsequently.  Messrs.  Donovan, 
Trlvers,  and  Llghtner  destroyed  the  original 
pages  of  the  efficiency  report  they  had  writ- 
ten In  1961  on  Mr  Koczak,  forged  substitute 
pages,  backdated  these  and  Inserted  them 
Into  his  efficiency  report  as  If  they  had  In  fact 
been  the  original  pages.  In  addition.  Ambas- 
sador Llghtner  wrote  an  "Additional  Review- 
ing Statement""  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Koczak 
had  read  the  entire  report  and  had.  In  the 
course  of  Interrogation,  admitted  to  "tale 
bearing"  and  one  Instance  of  ""Intrigue"' 
against  Mr.  Donovan.  Mr.  Koczak  has  re- 
peatedly denied  having  made  any  such  ad- 
mission; he  also  denies  ever  having  read  the 
altered  efficiency  report  prior  to  its  dispatch 
to  the  State  Department. 

Despite  Mr.  Koczak"s  denials,  he  was  fired 
by  the  State  Department  under  the  procedure 
of  "selection  out,"  a  process  which  denies  any 
formal  appeals  procedure  to  officers  and  does 
not  permit  confrontation  and  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Koczak's  attorney.  Marlon  Harrison, 
has  repeatedly  asked  the  State  Department 
for  admission  or  denial  of  these  facts  and, 
to  date,  the  State  Department  has  refused 
to  comment  on  them. 

SOVIETS    BREAK    CODES 

Another  "disturbing  Item"  In  the  letters  of 
the  Senators  to  President  Nixon  concerning 
Ambassador  Beam,  the  source  continued,  was 
the  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the 
"top  secret  and  secret"  codes  of  the  United 
States  by  Implanting  "'listening  devices"  into 
the  bricks  ordered  from  Yugoslavia  for  the 
new  American  Embassy  building  built  in 
Warsaw  during  the  incumbency  there  of 
Ambassador  Beam. 

ELMEH     DEWET     HIU. 

After  the  Embassy's  walls  were  erected,  an 
"electronic  survey"  was  conducted  by  State 
Department  security  electronics  technician, 
Elmer  Dewey  HIU.  to  detect  and  eliminate 
any  "bugging"  dertces.  Mr.  Hill  found  none. 
Thus  the  Soviet  and  Polish  Intelligence 
agencies  successfully  recorded  the  reading  of 
the  texts  of  American  top  secret  and  secret 
codes  by  the  code  clerks  while  doing  the 
encoding  and  decoding.  Subsequently,  by 
comparing  these  with  the  transmitted  mes- 
sages, the  Soviet  Union  broke  the  codes. 
This  resulted  In  the  breaking  also  of  the 
major  codes  of  the  United  States  in  messages 
being  sent  to  Germany.  Italy,  Prance.  Eng- 
land and  Japan.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
telegrams  and  communications  were 
"broken"  In  the  same  manner  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  source  revealed. 

OTTO    F.     OTEPKA 

Elmer  Dewey  Hill  was  subsequently  In- 
structed by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security.  John  Rellly.  to  "bug", 
with  the  assistance  of  Clarence  Jerome 
Schneider,  the  telephone  and  office  room  of 
Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  State  Department's  top 
security  evaluator.  the  source  continued.  Mr. 
Hill  later  denied  under  oath  that  he  had  had 
this  role  but  when  George  Pasquale.  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Otepka.  obtained  an  admission  from 
one  of  the  participants.  Mr.  Hill  recanted 
and  admitted  he  had  lied  under  oath.  Sub- 
sequently, Mr.  RelUy  also  recanted  and  both 
he  and  Mr.  HIU  resigned  from  the  State  De- 
partment. 
A  lawyer  and  protege  of  the  late  Senator 
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Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Rellly  subsequently 
was  given  a  Job  as  a  ""hearing  officer"  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  at 
the  same  salary  he  had  before. 

Mr.  Otepka.  on  the  other  hand,  was  de- 
moted and  reprimanded  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  for  having  told  the  truth  "'with- 
out authorization",  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

WILLIAM    p.    ROGERS 

The  Informant  revealed  further  that  Sec- 
retary Rogers  was  very  upset  about  the  at- 
tempt of  the  three  Senators  to  influence 
President  Nixon  through  correspondence  to 
change  his  mind  about  appointing  Ambassa- 
dor Beam  to  Moscow.  Secretary  Rogers  Is 
known  to  have  been  personally  very  critical 
of  the  role  Mr.  Otepka  played  In  cooperating 
with  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee and  for  "telling  the  truth"  without 
authorization.  According  to  the  source,  Sec- 
retary Rogers  Is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  Mr. 
Otepka  should  have  refused  to  answer  the 
questions  posed  to  him  by  Julian  Sourwlne, 
the  Subcommittee's  chief  counsel,  on  the 
grounds  of  "executive  privilege",  a  doctrine 
which  Mr.  Rogers  espoused  and  expanded 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration  when 
he  was  Attorney  General. 

As  this  newspaper  reported  In  its  February 
5  Issue.  Secretary  Rogers  has  already  vetoed 
President  Nixon's  election  promise  to  re- 
examine the  Otto  F.  Otepka  case.  On  Janu- 
ary 21,  he  informed  Mr.  Otepka,  through  in- 
termediaries, that  he  would  not  allow  Mr. 
Otepka  back  as  an  "active  security  officer".  He 
also  asked  Mr.  Otepka  to  Indicate  to  him  any 
other  "alternative  remedy"  on  the  under- 
standing Mr.  Otepka  would  not  remain  In 
security  work.  Mr.  Otepka's  terms  were  com- 
municated to  Secretary  Rogers  through  In- 
termediaries, In  the  form  of  a  memorandum, 
January  24.  ostensibly  addressed  to  Mr. 
Otepka's  lawyer.  Roger  Robb. 

The  source  revealed  that  Mr.  Rogers  chose 
this  course  of  action  In  regard  to  Mr.  Otepka 
because  he  Is  aware  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  Is  planning  new  hear- 
ings on  State  Department  security.  The  re- 
instatement of  Mr.  Otepka  to  security  work 
would  be  hailed  by  the  pubUc  and  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  as  an 
admission  by  the  State  Department  that  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  could  not  be  Invoked  by 
It  in  forbidding  Us  employees  to  "tell  the 
truth"  during  testimony  before  Congres- 
sional Committees.  Thus  Secretary  Rogers 
could  not  refuse  "authorization"  in  the  fu- 
ture to  any  State  Department  employee  to 
testify  truthfully  and  fully  under  oath  on 
State  Department  practices. 

Regarding  Mr.  Otepka,  Mr.  Rogers  was  re- 
ported saying  he  feared  especlaUy  that.  If 
re-Instated  and  again  ordered  to  testify 
under  oath.  Mr.  Otepka  would  again  pro- 
ceed to  tell  the  Subcommittee  the  ""truth" 
about  the  current  state  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's security  clearance  program,  including 
such  matters  as  the  disappearance  of  classi- 
fied information  from  the  security  flies  of 
Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  and  of  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt.  until  January  20  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt, 
about  whom  controversy  is  raging  secretly 
within  the  intelligence  and  security  commu- 
nities, was  recently  appointed  by  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  to  Join  him  on  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  located  in  offices  next 
to  the  White  House. 

EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGE 

As  deflned  and  expanded  by  Secretary 
Rogers  when  he  was  Attorney  General,  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  Is  the  doctrine  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  has  the 
""right  to  refuse"  to  give  Congress  any  docu- 
ment that  Includes  either  an  advice,  a  rec- 
ommendation or  a  conclusion.  These  docu- 
ments therefore  Include  all  personnel  actions 
Involving  the  selection,  promotion,  demotion. 
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transfer,  dismissal  or  reprimand  of  any  fed- 
eral employee.  If  such  action  Involves  advice, 
recommendation  or  a  conclusion  from  or  by 
any  federal  officer. 

Although  he  admitted  as  Attorney  General 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  explicitly  give 
the  executive  departments  such  '"power  to 
refuse".  Secretary  Rogers  nevertheless  con- 
tended the  executive  branch  had  "an  inher- 
ent right"  to  refuse  to  give  testimony  or  pro- 
duce records.  In  fact,  he  went  much  further 
and  insisted  that  Congress  could  not  even 
pass  a  law  to  require  or  force  the  executive 
department  to  produce  such  records,  and  that 
any  such  laws  already  on  the  books  were  not 
binding  on  the  executive  branch.  In  short, 
under  this  Interpretation  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers,  Congress  was  Impotent  versus  the 
"executive  privilege",  even  if  It  was  being 
invoked  to  '"protect"  or  to  '"cover  up"  or  to 
"white  wash"  executive  actions. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Rogers  claimed  that 
the  so-called  Independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, including  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  also  had  the 
'"right"  to  invoke  '"executive  privilege." 

On  the  basis  of  this  extreme  definition  of 
'"executive  privilege",  no  Federal  employee 
would  have  the  '"right"  to  "tell  the  truth" 
or  produce  records  on  any  siibstantlve  sub- 
ject unless  he  had  the  prior  approval  or 
"authorization"  from  his  superiors,  the 
source  commented. 

CONGRESSIONAL   RIGHTS 

The  doctrine  of  "'executive  privilege",  as 
espoused  by  Mr.  Rogers  when  he  was  Attorney 
General  and  as  he  is  now  re-asserting  it  to 
President  Nixon  in  the  cases  of  Ambassador 
Beam,  Otto  Otepka  and  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt, is  expected  to  lead  to  a  ""Constitutional 
storm  and  crisis"  In  the  next  six  months, 
the  source  said,  "unless  President  Nixon 
backs  away  from  this  exaggerated  claim  of 
executive  privilege".  Either  Secretary  Rogers 
wUl  have  to  change  his  point  of  view  radl- 
caUy  or  the  battle  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  become  "Irrepressible",  the 
source  concluded. 

H.R.  6787 
A  bill  to  amend  sections   1505  and  3486  of 

title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 

to  congressional  Investigations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1505  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Who- 
ever" at  the  beginning  thereof  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  Whoever  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  catises  or  attempts  to  cause  a  wit- 
ness, who  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  to  be  demoted,  dismissed, 
retired,  or  otherwise  dlsclpUned  on  account 
of  his  attending  or  having  attended  any 
inquiry  or  investigation  being  had  by  either 
House,  or  any  committee  of  either  House,  or 
any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  on 
account  of  his  tesUfylng  or  having  testified 
to  any  matter  pending  therein,  or  on  account 
of  his  testimony  on  any  matter  pending 
therein,  unless  such  testimony  discloses  mis- 
feasance, malfeasance,  dereliction  of  duty,  or 
past  reprehensible  conduct  on  the  part  of 
such  witness,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"The  demotion,  dismissal,  or  retirement 
(other  than  voluntary  or  for  physical  dis- 
ability) of  such  witness  within  one  year 
after  attending  or  testifying  in  such  inquiry 
or  Investigation,  unless  such  testimony  dls- 
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closes  misfeasance,  malfeasance,  dereliction 
of  duty,  or  past  reprehensible  conduct  on  the 
part  of  such  witness,  shall  be  considered 
prima  facie  evidence  that  such  witness  was 
demoted,  dismissed,  or  retired  because  of 
such  attendance  or  such  testimony." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3486  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  before  "No"  at  the  beginning  thereof 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  witness,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  shall 
be  demoted,  dismissed,  retired,  or  otherwise 
disciplined  on  account  of  testimony  given  or 
official  papers  or  records  produced  by  such 
witness  before  either  House,  or  before  any 
committee  of  either  House,  or  before  any 
Joint  committee  estabUshed  by  a  Joint  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  unless  such  testimony  Is  given  or 
such  official  papers  or  records  are  produced 
In  violation  of  law,  or  unless  such  testimony 
or  the  production  of  such  papers  or  records 
discloses  misfeasance,  malfeasance,  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  or  reprehensible  conduct  on  the 
part  of  such  witness." 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record.  Apr.  26, 

19511 
Protection  op  Committee  Witnesses  From 
Discharge  by  StrPERiOR  OrncERS 
Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCabran). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry  1. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel], 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrickerI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) ,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  sections  1505  and  3486 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  congressional  investigations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  a  brief  statement  In  connection  with 
the  bill. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred,  and, 
vTlthout  objection,  the  Senator  from  Cail- 
fornia  may  proceed,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1390)  to  amend  sections  1505 
and  3486  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  congressional  Investigatfons,  was 
read  twice  by  Us  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  President.  I  have  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  today  a  bill  to  make  it 
a  violation  of  law  for  any  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  dismiss  or  otherwise  dis- 
cipline a  Government  employee  for  testify- 
ing before  a  committee  of  Congress. 

In  the  next  few  days  congressional  com- 
mittees win  open  hearings  on  our  far-eastern 
policy,  the  conduct  of  the  Korean  War,  and 
the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  by  the 
President.  It  Is  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation  and  the  very  lives  of  the  people, 
as^e  look  Into  these  vitally  Important  Issues 
that  every  witness  have  complete  freedom 
from  reprisal  when  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  what  he  knows. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  permit  for- 
eign policy  and  military  strategy  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  half  truths  and  the 
suppression  of  testimony. 

Unless  protection  Is  given  to  witnesses 
who  are  members  of  the  armed  services  or 
employees  of  the  Government,  the  scheduled 
hearings  will  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
parade  of  yes  men  for  administration  policies 
as  they  exist. 

The  blU  I  have  Introduced  Is  designed  to 
assure  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
who  can  offer  pertinent  and  constructive 
testimony  that  he  can  speak  the  truth  wlth- 
our  suffering  the  fate  of  Admiral  Denfeld  on 
account  of  such  testimony. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lincoln  group  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, at  Its  annual  meeting  had  the  op- 
portunity recently  to  hear  Mr.  David  J. 
Harkness  present  an  excellent  disserta- 
tion entitled.  "Lincoln,  the  Reader." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  and  read 
many  fine  speeches  on  the  subject  of  the 
literary  talents  of  Lincoln  and  the  back- 
ground of  his  reading,  but  none  better 
than  this  speech  given  by  Mr.  Harkness. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  many 
books  published  on  this  subject,  all  of 
which  were  very  enlightening  and  give 
an  impressive  insight  Into  the  character 
of  Lincoln,  by  way  of  his  Eissoclation  with 
literature.  This  Is  a  very  fine  contribu- 
tion to -the  Lincoln  literature,  and  I  am 
inserting' It  in  the  Record  where  others 
many  benefit  from  this  magnificent  dis- 
sertation. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Harkness  Is  the 
director  of  the  department  of  program 
planning  and  library  services  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

The  address  follows: 

LXNCOLN.    THX    RZAOn 

(By  D*Tld  J.  HarkneM.  director  of  program 

planning  and  library  service*.  TTnlverslty 

of  Tennessee,  KnoxvlUe) 

A  famous  educator  once  came  to  the  White 
House  to  see  President  Lincoln  In  support 
of  a  fellow  educator  who  was  seeking  a  gov- 
ernment poet.  "No  man."  he  explained 
"has  plunged  deeper  into  the  fountain  of 
lekrolng.  Nor  come  out  drier."  said  Lin- 
coln. Blr.  Lincoln  once  said  of  a  long-winded 
lawyer:  "Be  can  compress  the  moet  words 
mto  the  smallest  Ideas  of  any  man  I  ever 
met."  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  could  say 
more  In  fewer  words  than  any  flg\ire.  per- 
haps. In  American  history.  For  Instance. 
he  gave  us  a  capsule  book  review :  "For  those 
who  like  this  kind  of  book,  thla  \a  the  kind 
of  book  they  will  like." 

The  familiar  picture  of  young  Abe  Lincoln 
reading  by  an  open  Ore  reminds  us  that  It  Is 
only  natural  that  the  man  who  was  noted 
for  his  gift  of  storytelling  should  have  found 
enjoyment  In  fictional  writing.  Three  books 
which  tell  a  story  were  read  and  re-read  by 
the  youth  In  Indiana — "Robinson  Cnuoe." 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  and  "Aesop's  ntblea." 
Defoes  classic  held  the  same  fascination  for 
Lincoln  that  it  has  had  for  all  boys  who  love 
adventiire.  It  is  believed  that  the  Second 
Inaugural  Address  shows  the  Influence  of 
Bunyan's  famous  leave-taking  of  Christian 
in  his  great  allegory.  Lincoln's  lifelong  inter- 
est in  telling  a  story  to  Ultistrate  a  point 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  his  reading  of  the 
fables  of  the  Greek  slave.  During  this  same 
period  In  Indiana  he  borrowed  a  copy  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  from  a  neighbor.  David 
Tumham.  and  fell  under  the  spell  of  the 
Oriental  enchantment  of  Slnbad  the  Sailor. 

Tears  later  Lincoln  was  to  delve  into 
another  treasure  house  of  narrative.  In  1860 
during  a  stay  at  a  hotel  in  Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois, while  In  attendance  at  court.  It  was 
noticed  that  he  was  absorbed  in  a  book  whUe 
eating  his  meals.  When  JiUius  H.  Royce  In- 
quired about  his  absorption.  Lincoln  replied: 
"I  am  reading  Homer,  the  'Iliad'  and  'Odys- 
sey.' Tou  should  read  him.  He  has  a  grip  and 
he  knows  how  to  tell  a  story."  In  1864  Lin- 
coln drew  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  In  order  to  re- 
new his  zestful  pleasure  in  this  claaslc.  Ilils 
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type  of  reading  no  doubt  helped  mold  his 
style  and  gave  him  "the  Attic  simplicity  and 
Hellenic  elevation  of  his  closing  and  death- 
less utterances."  as  Talcott  Williams  ex- 
presses It. 

During  the  New  Salem  years  he  read  two 
of  Cooper's  "Leatherstocking  Tales" — "The 
Pioneers"  and  "The  Last  of  the  Mohlcaiu." 
Just  as  the  growing  lad  on  Pigeon  Creek  in 
Spencer  County.  Indiana,  knew  the  domestic 
animals  which  were  a  part  of  every  frontier 
home,  and  also  the  wildlife  of  wood,  field, 
and  stream,  and  was  thus  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  fables  of  Aesop,  so  the  man  read- 
ing a  book  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon 
River  in  Illinois  also  had  firsthand  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  in  the  pioneer  environment 
and  was  well  prepared  to  re-create  the  setting 
of  Cooper's  novels.  Noah  Brooks  says,  "He 
had  seen  something  of  the  fast-receding  In- 
dian of  the  American  forests,  and  he  had 
heard,  many  a  time  of  his  father's  thrilling 
escape  from  the  red  man's  clutches,  and  of 
his  grandfather's  cruel  death  in  the  Kentucky 
clearing:  and  when  he  withdrew  his  fasci- 
nated attention  from  the  vivid  pages  of  Coop- 
er's novels,  he  almost  expected  to  see  the 
painted  savages  lurking  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest  so  near  at  hand." 

As  he  grew  older  Abe  developed  a  liking 
for  short  stories  rather  than  novels.  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson  says:  "Lincoln,  an  occasion- 
al reader  of  fiction,  seems  to  have  preferred 
the  short  story  to  the  novel  or  romance  of 
average  length."  Howard  Haycraft  says  that 
William  Dean  Howells'  campaign  biography 
served  to  establish  Lincoln  as  the  first  of  the 
countless  eminent  men  who  have  turned  to 
the  detective  story  for  stimulation  and  solace. 
Howells  made  this  statement  regarding  Lin- 
coln as  a  mystery  fan :  "The  best  of  his  mind 
is  mathematical  and  metaphysical,  and  he 
Is  therefore  pleased  with  the  absolute  and 
logical  method  of  Poe's  tales  and  sketches,  in 
which  the  problem  of  mystery  Is  given,  and 
wrought  out  into  everyday  facts  by  processes 
of  cunning  analysis.  It  is  said  that  he  suffers 
no  year  to  pass  without  the  perusal  of  this 
author."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  were  bom 
in  the  same  year  and  that  each  suffered  a 
tragically  premature  death. 

Lincoln's  law  partner,  William  H.  Herndon, 
was  an  omnlverous  reader  and  often  gave 
Abe  books  to  read.  He  bought  one  of  the  first 
copies  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  offered  for 
sale  in  Springfield  and  it  Is  altogether  prob- 
able that  Lincoln  read  it  in  whole  or  In 
part.  Henry  B.  Rankin  said,  "Mrs.  Stowe's 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  moved  him  deeply  while 
reading  it."  In  1862  the  Lincolns  drew  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. "  When  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  called  on  the  President  at  the 
White  Hotise  that  year.  Lincoln  walked  to- 
ward her  with  outstretched  hands  and 
greeted  her:  "So  you're  the  little  woman  who 
wrote  the  book  that  made  this  great  war." 

Herndon  says  that  his  partner  never  read 
a  novel  in  its  entirety.  He  states  that  while 
Lincoln  began  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  he  did  not 
finish  it.  and  that  he  refused  to  read  Bul- 
wer-Lytton  and  Dickens.  But  Billy  may  not 
have  been  accurate  in  this  statement.  While 
he  may  not  have  read  "The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii"  or  "Oliver  Twist,"  Oliver  R.  Barrett 
was  convinced  that  Lincoln  read  Dickens' 
"Pickwick  Papers,"  basing  his  belief  on  the 
President's  familiarity  with  the  character  of 
Sam  Weller.  Certainly  the  humor  in  that 
book  is  of  a  kind  that  Lincoln  would  have 
enjoyed.  The  Library  of  Congress  records  show 
that  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  was  taken  out  on 
the  Lincolns'  card  in  1864  and  that  Bulwer- 
Lytton's  "The  Caxtons"  was  charged  to  the 
President's  family  In  the  same  year.  Once, 
when  speaking  of  Charles  Dickens,  Lincoln 
said :  "His  works  of  fiction  are  so  near  reality 
that  the  author  seems  to  have  picked  up  his 
material  from  actual  life  as  he  elbowed  his 
way  through  its  crowded  thoroughfares." 
Maybe  he  was  familiar  with  "David  Copper- 
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field"  to  the  extent  that  he  understood  what 
Salmon  P.  Chase  meant  when  he  wrote  of 
the  President's  "Mlcawber  policy  of  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up." 

Herndon  tells  us  that  at  New  Salem  Lin- 
coln read  Caroline  Lee  Hentz's  novels  of 
Southern  life,  but  one  wonders  if  he  found 
them  very  entertaining.  M.  L.  Houser,  com- 
menting on  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Hentz's  "Linda 
or  the  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole"  in 
his  collection  of  books  which  Lincoln  read, 
observed  that  readers  of  this  novel  are  "ex- 
pected to  weep  over  an  angelic  heroine,  a 
weak  father,  a  cruel  stepfather,  a  designing 
stepbrother  and  a  hero  who  twice  rescues 
Linda  from  death  at  their  first  two  meetings 
(and  still  the  villain  pursued  her)."  Houser 
said  that  some  remark  which  Lincoln  made 
in  a  speech  indicated  a  close  acquaintance 
with  "Don  Quixote"  by  Cervantes.  Wilson 
says  that  Lincoln  read  this  classic  In  the 
White  House,  that  he  gratefully  recognized 
a  kindred  spirit  in  the  wise  and  gentle  Span- 
lard  and  gave  many  an  hour  to  the  adven- 
tures of  his  melancholy  knight.  Thus  the  man 
of  many  moods — Jovial,  sad,  outgoing,  brood- 
ing— found  reflected  in  Action  the  elements 
of  his  own  temperament.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  Lincoln  said:  "My  best  friend  is 
the  man  who  will  get  me  a  book  I  have  not 
read."  One  day  he  heard  of  someone  in  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  twenty  miles  away,  who  had  a 
book  he  wanted  to  read.  Abe  walked  the 
twenty  miles  to  Rockford  and  back.  There 
was  no  lack  of  physical  energy  when  he 
wanted  something  badly  enough — like  a  book 
he  had  not  read. 

Books  were  scarce  In  the  sparsely  settled 
woodlands  of  Illinois,  but  Lincoln  once  told 
one  of  his  friends  that  he  guessed  he  had 
"read  every  book  he  had  ever  heard  of  In 
that  counfay  for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles."  In 
a  letter  to  John  M.  Brockman  dated  Septem- 
ber 26,  1860,  Lincoln  wrote:  "Get  the  books 
and  read,  and  study  them  carefully."  He  had 
earlier  said,  "I  shall  study  and  work — and 
maybe  my  chance  will  come.''  He  was  a  good 
example  of  adult  education,  based  on  inten- 
sive reading  in  a  variety  of  subjects — a  tr^e 
product  of  the  library.  O.  H.  Browning,  a  fel- 
low lawyer,  said :  "Lincoln  was  always  a  learn- 
er, and  In  that  respect  the  most  notable  man 
I  have  ever  seen." 

Lincoln's  great  love  was  the  Bible,  which 
he  called  "the  best  gift  God  has  given  to 
men."  He  read  It  constantly,  and  his  famil- 
iarity with  Its  contents  far  exceeded  that  of 
many  clergymen.  His  speeches  are  filled  with 
Biblical  phrases  and  thoughts.  He  once  wr6te 
to  his  Louisville,  Ky.,  friend,  Joshua  Pry 
Speed:  "I  am  profitably  engaged  In  reading 
the  Bible.  Take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason 
that  you  can,  and  the  balance  on  faith,  and 
you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man."  He  fre- 
quently read  biographies  of  the  founding 
fathers.  Including  Ramsey's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington." Wlrfs  "Life  of  Patrick  Henry," 
Flint's  "Life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  Weems"  "Life 
of  Washington"  and  "Life  of  Francis  Marlon," 
and  Franklin's  "Autobiography." 

In  his  lifetime  poetry  had  a  wide  audience 
and  books  by  popular  poets  became  best- 
sellers. But  Lincoln  turned  to  poetry  much 
more  than  did  the  average  man  and  his 
knowledge  of  It  was  marked  not  only  by  good 
taste  but  by  familiarity.  With  him,  to  like 
a  poem  was  to  memorize  It,  to  recite  It,  use 
It,  and  quote  It  on  repeated  occasions.  His 
powers  of  memory  were  extraordinary  and 
his  ability  to  recite  poetry  with  telling  effect 
was  confirmed  by  many  who  heard  him.  The 
thoughts  and  philoeophies  of  the  poets  were 
reflected  in  the  President's  life  and  spirit, 
inspiring  and  comforting  him.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
once  said  to  Billy  Herndon:  "I  never  saw  a 
man's  mind  develop  Itself  so  finely.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  a  kind  of  poetry  In  his  nature."  Ran- 
kin believed  that  Mrs.  Lincoln's  appreciation 
of  the  best  In  literature,  and  the  books  they 
read  together  In  the  home,  were  forceful 
stimulants  to  Lincoln's  Intellectual  life. 

Lincoln  once  said,  "The  things  I  want  to 
know  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  book." 
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Anything  that  looked  Uke  a  book  was  "grist 
for  his  mUl."  From  books  he  could  learn  the 
answers  to  questions  which  puzzled  him  or 
could  absorb  fine  literature  written  by  bril- 
liant men  for  the  entertainment  and   en- 
llghteiunent  of  mankind.  In  a  speech  before 
the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
Milwaukee  on  September  30,  1859,  he  said: 
"A  capacity  and  taste  for  reading  gives  ac- 
cess to  whatever  has  already  been  discovered 
by  others.  It  is  the  key.  or  one  of  the  keys,  to 
the  already  solved  problems.  And  not  only 
so.  It  gives  a  relish  and  facility  for  success- 
fully  pursuing   the   unsolved    ones."   It   Is 
known   that   Lincoln   spent   much   time   In 
the   Library   of   Congress   when  he   was   in 
Washington,  so  much  so  that  a  fellow  Con- 
gressman said,  "Bah!  He  is  a  book-worm!" 

Contemporaries  of  Lincoln  in  IHlnols  stated 
that  he  usually  kept  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  traveling 
over  the  circuit  and  that  he  read  them  dur- 
ing spare  moments.  He  could  quote  long 
passages  from  the  Bard  of  Avon.  His  secre- 
tary, John  Hay,  said  that  Lincoln  read 
Shakespeare  more  than  all  other  writers  to- 
gether and  that  he  went  occasionally  to  the 
theater.  He  said  Lincoln's  favorite  plays  were 
•Hamlet".  'Macbeth",  and  the  histories,  espe- 
cially "Richard  n."  He  spoke  of  a  time  when 
the  President  read  passages  from  "Henry  V" 
and  "Richard  HI"  to  him.  He  would  read 
Shakespeare  for  hours  "with  a  single  secre- 
tary for  audience,"  Hay  said.  Lincoln  seems 
to  have  had  Shakespearean  quotations  on  his 
tongue  on  many  occasions.  He  once  said  to  a 
delegation  which  invited  him  to  a  Shakes- 
pearean celebration  by  a  literary  society: 
"For  am  I  not  a  fellow  of  infinite  Jest?"  In 
all  probability  Lincoln  had  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  Shakespeare  than  any  other  statesman 
of  his  time,  wiuiam  Dean  Howells  In  his 
campaign  biography  wrote:  "He  Is  also  a 
diligent  student  of  Shakespeare,  to  know 
whom  Is  a  liberal  education." 

Next  to  Shakespeare,  Lincoln  liked  Robert 
Bums  l)e8t.  The  RallspUtter  and  the  Plow- 
man were  much  alike,  with  similar  back- 
grounds of  the  frontier  youth  of  Illinois  and 
the  i>easant  poet  of  Scotland,  Milton  Hay 
said  Lincoln  could  quote  Bums  by  the  hour 
and  Jamee  H.  Matheny,  who  served  as  best 
roan  In  his  wedding,  said  Abe  learned  a  num- 
ber of  Burns*  poema  by  heart  and  often 
recited  them.  "He  found  in  Bums  a  like 
thinker  and  feeler,"  he  said.  Uncoln  delivered 
a  lecture  on  Burns  In  Springfield  on  January 
25,  1859,  at  a  banquet  in  Concert  Hall  cele- 
brating the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Scottish  poet's  birth.  When  he  was 
President  he  was  guest  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Bums  Club  In  Waahington,  and 
when  he  was  asked  for  a  toast  to  be  presented 
on  his  behalf  he  wrote  these  words:  "I  can- 
not frame  a  toest  to  Burns.  I  can  say  nothing 
worthy  of  his  generous  heart  and  transcend- 
ing genius.  Thinking  of  what  he  has  said.  I 
cannot  say  anything  which  seems  worth  say- 
ing. A.  Lincoln."  He  especially  liked  "A  Man's 
a  Man  for  A'  That."  the  poem  which  is  said 
to  have  Inspired  the  writing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  Lincoln  once  said, 
"The  better  part  of  one's  life  conalsts  of  his 
friendships."  and  certainly  Burn's  "AvUd 
Lang  Sjme"  was  a  favorite  all  his  life. 

Lincoln's  favorite  poem  was  written  by  a 
young  Scottish  poet.  William  Knox,  who  died 
in  1825.  In  1831  while  living  in  New  Salem 
Lincoln  first  saw  "Mortality  or  O  Why  Should 
the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?"  In  a  news- 
paper. In  1846  he  sent  a  copy  to  a  friend  and 
later  wrote:  "Beyond  all  question  I  am  not 
the  author.  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  and 
go  In  debt  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  poem 
as  I  think  that  Is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  Is 
the  author."  But  when  he  was  President  he 
learned  the  identity  of  the  poet  from  Gen. 
Jamea  Grant  Wilson,  a  distinguished  literary 
critic  of  Chicago  and  himself  a  Scotsman, 
who  gave  him  a  collection  of  Knox's  poems 
which  oontamed  his  favorite.  Uncom  ended 
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his  eulogy  on  Zachary  Taylor  with  extracts 
from  this  poem.  Lincoln  showed  his  liking  of 
Thomas  Gray's  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard"  when  he  said  that  "the  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  summed  up 
his  own  life.  Noah  Brooks  said  that  Lincoln 
liked  "all  songs  which  had  for  their  theme 
the  rapid  flight  of  time,  decay,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  early  days." 

Uncoln'B  third  favorite  was  Byron.  Both 
were  lovers  of  Uberty.  for  the  President 
dreamed  that  the  slaves  might  be  "forever 
free"  and  the  poet  "dreamed  that  Greece 
might  still  be  free."  There  are  evidences  of 
his  reading  and  reciting  Byron  aU  through 
hl»  life.  In  his  brooding  melancholy  Lin- 
coln was  definitely  a  Byronlc  type,  so  nat- 
urally he  found  In  the  Romantic  poet  a  kin- 
dred spirit.  He  believed  in  dreams  as  the  fore- 
runners of  destiny  and  could  stay  with 
Byron,  "I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  of 
a  dream."  He  liked  "Darkness"  and  "The 
Dream"  and  the  lines  In  "Don  Juan" — "And 
If  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing  'Tls  that  I 
may  not  weep."  Once  In  a  Cabinet  meeting 
when  he  was  chlded  for  hU  seeming  levity  in 
the  midst  of  serious  affairs  of  state,  Lincoln 
remarked  that  he  had  to  tell  a  Joke  now  and 
then  to  keep  from  weeping.  Another  time, 
after  reading  a  Joke  to  his  Cabinet,  he  said: 
"Gentlemen,  why  don't  you  laugh?  With  the 
fearful  strain  that  Is  upon  me  night  and 
day.  If  I  did  not  laugh  I  should  die." 

Lincoln  liked  Longfellow.  Both  were  bom 
In  Febmary,  both  were  American  to  the  core, 
both  revered  their  nation's  herltege  of  free- 
dom and  conveyed  that  Ideal  to  all  who  read 
or  heard  them.  Longfellow  is  the  only  poet 
whose  writings  are  known  to  have  moved 
Uncoln  to  tears.  When  his  secretary.  John 
Nlcolay,  read  "The  BuUdlng  of  the  Ship"  with 
the  lines  "Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State, 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great,"  aloud 
to  Lincoln,  he  could  tell  that  the  po«n  af- 
fected him  profoundly.  When  he  reached  the 
last  lines  he  said  he  noticed  the  President's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his  checks  wet. 
Lincoln  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes,  but 
finally  said,  with  simplicity:  "It  is  a  wonder- 
ful gift  to  be  able  to  stir  men  like  that."  He 
referred  to  the  Longfellow  poem  in  a  speech 
at  Cleveland  on  Febmary  15,  1861,  when  ha 
said-  "If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to 
save  the  good  old  Ship  of  the  Union  on  this 
voyage,  nobody  wUl  have  a  chance  to  pilot 
her  on  another." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  American  poet 
noted  for  his  geniality,  humor,  and  sincere 
friendliness,  was  born  the  same  year  as 
Lincoln.  The  President  knew  "The  Last  Leaf  " 
by  heart  and  often  repeated  a  stanza  with 
deep  feeling: 

"The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed  in  their 
bloom: 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year  on  the 
tomb." 
Lincoln   said:    "For  pure   pathos.   In  my 
Judgment,  there  Is  nothing  finer  than  those 
six  lines  in  the  English  language."  Holmes 
heard  of  his  admiration  of  this  poem  and  was 
greatly  pleased.  Lincoln  also  committed  to 
memory  the  last  stanza  of  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus"  beginning  "Build  thee  more  stately 
mansions,  O  my  sovU." 

Just  as  he  Uked  Holmes's  "The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table"  with  the  delightful 
poem  "The  Deacon's  Masterpiece,  or  the 
Wonderful  One-Hoes  Shay,"  he  enjoyed  the 
Yankee  dialect  and  homey  philosophy  of 
"The  Blgelow  Papers"  by  James  Russell 
Lowell.  In  his  famous  ode  to  Lincoln,  Lowell 
simimed  up  the  greatness  of  the  man  in  a 
grand  and  fitting  epitaph: 

"The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagaclovis,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame. 
New    birth    of    our    new    soli,    the    first 
American." 
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John  Hay  wrote  of  Uncoln:  "He  read 
Bryant  and  Whlttler  with  appreciation."  It 
was  William  Cullen  Bryant  who  Introduced 
the  Illinois  frontiersman  to  the  sophisticated 
New  York  audience  at  Cooper  Union  in  1860. 
There  was  a  story  which  went  the  rounds  to 
the  effect  that  Uncoln  said  of  meeting 
Bryant:  "It  was  worth  the  Journey  to  the 
East  to  see  such  a  man."  Lincoln's  faith  was 
reflected  in  Bryant's  poem  "To  a  Waterfowl," 
for  he  beUeved  that  "there  Is  a  Power"  which 
"in  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 
will  lead  my  steps  aright."  Bryant  wrote  an 
elegy  titled  "The  Death  of  Lincoln,"  which 
closes  with  an  appropriate  summary  of  the 
Great  Emancipator: 

"Pure  was  thy  life.  Its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light, 
Among  the  noble  host  of  those 
Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right." 

The  poems  of  John  Greenleaf  Whlttler 
appealed  to  one  who  loved  mral  life  and 
country  people.  His  own  youth  In  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  would  be  recalled  to  Uncoln  as 
he  read  "The  Barefoot  Boy"  and  the  poignant 
sadness  of  "Maud  MuUer"  would  no  doubt 
strike  a  responsive  chord.  Whlttler  recorded 
pastoral  beauty  and  faithfully  reproduced 
the  dally  life  of  his  boyhood  home  In 
"Saow-Bound,"  just  as  Abe  Lincoln  once 
wrote  a  poem  beginning  "My  childhood's 
home  I  see  again."  Both  loved  "the  common 
unrhymed  poetry  of  simple  life  and  country 
ways,"  as  the  New  England  poet  wrote  In  his 
winter  Idyl.  Uncoln  relied  on  the  strength 
of  God  to  carry  him  through  difficult  deci- 
sions, "Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my 
own.  Yet  tmstlng  not  in  mine,  but  In  His 
strength  alone,"  as  Whlttler  expressed  It  In 
the  poem  "Plrst-Day  Thoughts." 

Lincoln  read  an  early  copy  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's "Leaves  of  Grass,"  for  a  copy  was  placed 
on  the  law  office  table  In  Springfield  In  1857 
by  Herndon.  He  commended  the  new  poet's 
verses  for  their  virility,  freshness,  uncon- 
ventional sentiments,  and  unique  forms  of 
expression.  Rankin  said  Uncoln  frequently 
picked  up  the  volume  and  read  from  It  and 
that  he  predicted  Whitman's  poems  would 
be  given  high  rank  In  the  future.  Once  when 
he  saw  the  poet  pass  the  White  House  he  said, 
"Well,  he  looks  like  a  man,"  and  Whitman 
once  said:  "Uncoln  Is  my  man,  particularly 
belongs  to  me."  This  spiritual  kinship  re- 
sulted in  the  two  greatest  elegies  on  the 
death  of  Lincoln,  "O  Captain,  My  Captain" 
and  "When  Ulacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom'd"  the  latter  "for  the  sweetest,  wisest 
soul  of  all  my  days  and  lands,  and  this  for 
his  dear  sake." 

On  board  a  steamer  for  a  visit  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  Lincoln  read  aloud  to 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton  and  Captain  John 
A.  Dahlgren  of  the  Navy  from  a  volume  of 
Fltz-Green  Halleack's  verses  the  poem  "Marco 
Bozzarls,"  which  closes  with  these  lines: 

"For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names. 
That  were  not  bom  to  die." 

Without  realizing  It,  Lincoln  was  reading  a 
eulogy  which  might  well  apply  to  hlmelf— 
and  reading  It  to  the  man  who  was  to  say  of 
him,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT: EXPLODING  SOME  MYTHS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICH1GAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
and  this  Congress  are  now  engaged  In 
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aerlous  discussion  of  reform  of  the 
method  of  electing  our  President. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  are  now  holding 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  wit- 
nesses have  exploded  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  various  proposals. 

I  personally  favor  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  I  feel  that  when 
the  advantages  are  clearly  understood, 
this  plan  will  prevail  in  the  Congress  and 
will  win  ratification  by  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion  polls  have 
Indicated  that  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President. 

Even  so.  some  Members  of  Congress 
fear  that  such  a  plan  will  not  win  ratifi- 
cation by  the  necessary  number  of  States. 
This  fear  is  based  on  the  belief  that  small 
States  enjoy  a  special  advantage  under 
the  present  electoral  system  that  would 
be  lort  if  every  man's  vote  coimted 
equallyr 

That  the  supposed  advantage  Is  illu- 
sion, not  fact,  was  pointed  out  today  In 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Title  "Case  for  the  Direct-Election 
Amendment."  the  editorial  points  out 
that  the  big  States — not  the  small  ones — 
actually  have  the  advantage  under  the 
present  system.  The  comparative  vote 
power  of  individual  citizens  in  different 
States  Is  unbalanced  by  "unnatural  In- 
fluences" which  would  largely  be  elimi- 
nated imder  the  direct  election  system 
simply  because  "one  man's  vote  would 
count  for  as  much  as  any  others." 

The  Post  editorial  also  deals  with  an- 
other myth:  that  direct  popular  election 
will  result  In  the  proliferation  of  minor 
parties.  On  the  contrary,  direct  popular 
election  will  strengthen  the  two-party 
system,  as  the  editorial  points  out,  "by 
removing  special  incentives  to  third 
parties  and  equalizing  all  voters  through- 
out the  Nation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  "Case  for  the  Direct-Elec- 
tion Amendment."  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  column  by  Tom  Wicker,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  which  also  deals  with 
the  effect  of  direct  election  upon  the  vote 
power  of  small  State  voters: 

(Prom  the  Wutilngton    (O.C.)    Post, 

liar  3.  1909] 

Cask  rem  ths  DnxcT- Election  AMENOMEi>rr 

A  strong  case  for  electorml  college  reform 
U  being  built  up  in  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. The  testimony  taken  thus  far  seems 
to  constitute  a  mandate  for  change.  While 
there  Is  still  much  controversy  over  the  na- 
tiire  of  the  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
submitted  to  the  states,  the  rising  popular- 
ity of  direct,  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  Is  Impressive. 

In  a  recent  session  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  William  T.  Oossett.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
seemed  to  us  to  demolish  the  chief  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against  a  direct, 
popular  election.  The  first  of  these  argu- 
ments Is  that  the  smaller  states,  having  an 
advantage  In  the  present  distribution  of  elec- 
toral votes  (one  for  every  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative) wUl  nevsr  give  It  up.  Alaska,  for 
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example,  has  one  presidential  elector  for 
each  75.389  persons;  California,  only  one 
elector  for  each  393.930  InhabltanU.  Despite 
the  unfairness  of  this  favoritism  for  small 
states.  It  Is  said,  those  states  wlU  Insist  on 
clinging  to  their  advantage. 

But  this,  as  Mr.  Oossett  has  shown.  Is  only 
one  side  of  the  coin.  The  general  ticket 
system,  which  throws  all  the  electoral  votes 
of  a  state  to  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
popular  vote  In  that  state,  greatly  increases 
the  power  of  the  big  states  to  determine 
the  outcome.  Some  authorities  Insist  that 
the  Individual  citizen's  chance  to  vote  for 
40  electors  in  California  and  only  three  in 
Alaska  gives  the  big-state  voter  a  greater 
Impact  on  the  outcome.  John  Banzhaf's 
analysis  of  voter  power,  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters, lndtcat«s  that  a  voter  In  the  largest 
states  has  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  chance  to  affect  the  outcome  of  a 
presidential  election  as  a  voter  In  one  of  the 
smaller  states  under  the  present  system. 

Beyond  this  Is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
presidential  candidates  oome  from  the  big 
states  because  of  the  Importance  of  carrying 
those  states  In  the  electoral  count.  Under  a 
direct-election  system,  these  unnatural  In- 
fluences would  be  largely  eliminated,  and 
one  man's  vote  would  count  for  as  much  as 
any  others.  No  doubt  this  is  why  the  polls 
show  that  a  direct-election  amendment  Is 
popular  In  the  small  states  as  well  as  In  the 
large  ones  and  that  It  has  the  support  of 
tnany  small-state  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Oossett  was  equally  forthright  In  hla 
contention  that  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  no  unfortunate  repercus- 
sions on  the  two-party  system.  Indeed,  he 
Insisted  that  the  electoral  college,  as  it  now 
operates,  gives  a  great  Incentive  to  third 
parties.  That  was  very  pointedly  demon- 
strated last  fall  when  Oeorge  Wallace  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  votes  on  the  ground 
that  he  and  his  supporters  could  assume  a 
king-making  role  by  the  manipulation  of 
electoral  votes  if  neither  of  the  major  pto-tles 
received  an  electoral  majority. 

In  a  direct  election  of  the  President,  of 
course,  there  would  be  no  electoral  votes  and 
therefore  nothing  to  give  a  third-party  can- 
didate Influence  or  standing  beyond  the 
actual  votes  cast  for  him  at  the  polls.  The 
president  of  the  Bar  Association  concluded: 
"Close  analysis  proves  that  direct  election 
will  actually  strengthen  the  two-party  sys- 
tem— not  weaken  It — by  removing  special  In- 
centives to  third  parties  and  equalizing  all 
voters  throughout  the  Nation." 

One  strengthening  (actor  would  be  the 
spread  of  the  two-party  system  to  the  en- 
tire country.  "Safe"  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican states  could  no  longer  tie  taken  for 
granted  because  whole  states  would  no 
longer  swing  Into  one  column  or  the  other, 
but  the  presidential  candidate  of  each  would 
have  only  the  actual  votes  directly  cast  for 
him  by  the  people. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  proposed 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  many  others  provides  for  a  run-off 
election  if  no  presidential  candidate  should 
obtain  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  This 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  an  election 
ever  to  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  any  third  party  In  the  run-off. 
If  such  a  party  should  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  deny  the  leading  candidate  40 
per  cent  of  the  vote,  which  is  highly  un- 
Ukely. 

Mr.  Oossett  was  a  member  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation's committee  which  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  country's  electoral 
problem.  Hla  comments  should  help  to  lay  to 
rest  many  of  the  loose  arguments  that  are 
being  made  against  a  system  that  would 
really  let  the  people  elect  their  own  Presl- 
dant. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  limes,  Jan.  30,  1969] 

In    the   Nation:    Some    Abx    More    Equal. 

Et  CrrxKA 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.  January  39. — After  the  fean 
aroiised  by  the  1968  election,  the  Ume  seemed 
as  ripe  as  It  would  ever  be  for  fundamental 
reform  of  the  way  In  which  we  elect  Presi- 
dents. But  the  time  Is  never  really  ripe  for 
fundamental  reform,  and  the  election  effort  is 
In  danger  of  bogging  down,  for  two  predict- 
able reasons. 

One  Is  that  while  most  members  of  Con- 
gress and  officials  are  for  doing  something, 
not  enough  are  agreed  on  what  It  ought  to 
be.  The  Senate  subcommittee  on  constitu- 
tional amendments,  for  example,  now  lines 
up  about  as  follows: 

Senators  Bayh  of  Indiana  and  Tydlngs  of 
Maryland  for  direct  popular  election:  Sen- 
ators Ervln  of  North  Carolina  and  Dodd  of 
Connecticut  for  proportional  division  of  a 
state's  electoral  votes  according  to  Its  popu- 
lar votes;  Senator  Hruska  of  Nebraska  for  as- 
signing an  electoral  vote  to  each  Congres- 
sional district;  Senator  Fong  of  Hawaii  and 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  for  either  the 
proportional  or  the  district  plan;  Senators 
Eastland  of  Mississippi  and  Dlrksen  of  Illi- 
nois, fluid. 

The  other  major  problem  Is  the  ironic  mis- 
conceptions many  politicians  hold,  almost  r.s 
articles  of  faith,  about  direct  popular  elec- 
tion— which  happens  to  be  the  only  reform 
plan  that  has  great  public  support  (79  per- 
cent In  the  latest  Harris  poll  on  the  subject) 
and  that  would  eliminate  all.  not  just  some, 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem. 

These  misconceptions,  nevertheless,  have 
produced  an  opposition  to  the  direct  voting 
plan  that  rests  largely  on  two  directly  con- 
tradictory propositions,  neither  of  which  is 
true — that  direct  popular  voting  would  dam- 
age the  Interests  of  the  small  states,  or  else 
that  It  would  damage  the  Interests  of  the 
large  states.  (Neither  small  nor  large  states, 
of  course,  have  any  necessary  similarity  of  In- 
terests, not  even  rural  or  urban;  Texas  and 
Michigan  are  large  states  with  substantial 
rural  Interests;  Rhode  Island  and  Oonnecti- 
cut  are  small  but  urban  states.) 

NO  small-state  advantage 

The  small-state  argument  holds  no  water 
at  all.  It  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
matic assignment  of  at  least  two  electoral 
votes  to  every  state  gives  greater  proportional 
representaUon  In  the  Electoral  College  to 
the  voters  of  sparsely  populated  states. 
Alaska,  for  Instances,  gets  one  electoral  vote 
for  only  75.389  persons,  while  California  gets 
one  for  392,930  p>er8ons.  This  looks  good  on 
paper;  but  In  poUtlcs  Alaska's  "advantage ' 
Is  worth  less  than  Wally  Hlckel's  standing 
with  the  Sierra  Club.  California  still  casts 
forty  electoral  votes  to  Alaska's  three.  And 
anyone  who  doesn't  understand  what  that 
means  need  only  count  how  many  Presiden- 
tial candidates  visited  Nome  or  Fairbanks 
last  year. 

POPULAX  VOTE  BKNErrr 

In  fact,  the  twelve  largest  states  In  the 
Electoral  College  could  choose  a  President 
with  281  votes,  no  matter  what  the  other  38 
states  did.  And  the  power  of  Alaskans  and 
other  small-state  residents  In  a  Presidential 
election  would  be  substantially  enhanced, 
not  reduced,  by  direct  popular  voting.  That 
Is  because,  under  the  system  In  which  a  state 
popular-vote  winner  takes  all  of  that  state's 
electoral  votes,  the  ballots  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  loser  are  completely  negated;  in 
poptUar  voting,  they  would  be  counted 
equally  with  the  votes  of  every  other  voter 
In  every  other  state. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
people  of  the  big  states  would  be  damaged 
by  popular  voting — although  It  Is  true  that 
the  abUlty  of  those  stotes  to  dominate  the 
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Electoral  College  (which  they  have  In  fact 
seldom  done;  witness  1968)  would  be  re- 
duced. These  states  would  remain  the  major 
population  centers,  and  Presidential  candi- 
dates would  continue,  In  Barry  Ooldwater's 
phrase,  to  "hunt  ducks  where  the  ducks  are." 
Does  anyone  Imagine  that  New  York  and 
California  would  not  remain  the  prime 
hunting  grounds  of  Presidential  candidates? 
Or  that  candidates  and  Presidents  would 
not  conduct  themselves  generally  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  appeal  to  urban  voters? 

While  urban-based  minority  groups  might 
lose  some  of  their  power  over  big  blocks  of 
electoral  votes.  Is  there  any  longer  a  Justifi- 
cation for  that  advantage  now  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rulings  are  putting  an  end  to 
rural-dominated  state  legislatures?  All  ml- 
norlty-g^up  votes  would  be  counted,  more- 
over, under  the  direct  election  plan;  those 
of  blacks  who  voted  for  Hubert  Htimphrey 
In  Illinois,  for  example,  were  negated  when 
Richard  Nixon  took  all  that  state's  electoral 
votes  In  1968. 

Neither  the  small  states  nor  the  large 
states.  In  short,  would  suffer  from  direct 
voting.  The  people  of  one  would  only  become 
as  Important  as  the  people  of  the  other — no 
more  and  no  less. 
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that  he  hoped  what  he  was  doing  was  "not 
In  vain." 

Mr.  Perron  enjoyed  electronics  and  design- 
ing buildings,  his  mother  said. 

He  will  be  burled  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Funeral  arrangements  were  Incom- 
plete yesterday,  pending  the  arrival  of  his 
body  from  Vietnam. 


PILOT  AND  TWO  MARINES  KILLED 
IN  ACTION 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  WAR 
CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1948 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OV    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WOl  Normand  P.  Perron,  Pfc.  Howard 
E.  Wright,  and  Pfc.  Barry  W.  Smith, 
three  fine  young  men  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  In  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  commend  their  courage  and 
honor  their  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record  : 

Pilot,  Two  Marines  Killed  in  Action 

Three  sons  of  Maryland  residents — a  hell- 
copter  pilot  and  two  marines — were  killed 
last  week  as  a  result  of  hostile  action  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  reported. 

The  dead  were: 

WOl  Normand  P.  Perron.  USA.  the  23- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  V.  Perron, 
of  613  Carolyn  road,  Olen  Bumle,  who  was 
killed  Wednesday  when  the  helicopter  he  was 
piloting  was  shot  down. 

Pfc.  Howard  E.  Wright,  USMC,  the  son  of 
William  H.  Wright,  of  6815  Rlverdale  road, 
Rlverdale,  Md.  Private  Wright  was  killed  In 
action  last  Sunday. 

Pfc.  Barry  W.  Smith,  USMC,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mehrl  O.  Smith,  of  5806  63d  place. 
East  Rlverdale.  Md.,  who  was  killed  in  action 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Perron,  whose  father  was  a  career  Air 
Force  man,  was  enrolled  In  the  architecture 
school  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
when  he  volunteered  for  the  Army  In  the 
spring  of  1967. 

HONOR   SOCIET  X    STUDENT 

He  had  graduated  from  John  Marshall 
High  School  In  San  Antonio,  where  he  was 
a  National  Honor  Society  student,  and  at- 
tended San  Antonio  College  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Perron  was  "always  interested  In  fly- 
ing," his  mother  said  yesterday.  After  his 
basic  training  he  took  a  year's  training  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  where  he  graduated  last 
June  as  a  helicopter  pilot.  He  arrived  In  VletJ^ 
nam  July  1. 

He  flew  both  supply  and  combat  missions 
for  seven  months,  and  wrote  his  parents  be- 
fore his  craft  crashed  and  burned  last  week 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  make 
Vietnam  prisoners  of  war  eligible  for  de- 
tention payments  provided  to  World  War 
II  and  Korean  prisoners  of  war. 

Although  the  sting  of  the  ferocity  of 
Communist  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Korea  had  begim  to  f sule 
with  the  passage  of  time,  our  memories 
have  been  dramatically  refreshed  by  re- 
cent disclosures  of  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  the  Pueblo  crew  members  at  the 
hands  of  their  North  Korean  captors.  We 
share  the  agonies  of  what  they  endured 
in  11  months  of  captivity,  but  I  know  my 
thoughts  and  yours  turn  to  the  many 
American  servicemen  still  being  held  in 
North  Vietnamese  prisons  today. 

According  to  statistics  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  there  are  pres- 
ently 333  known  American  prisoners  of 
war  In  Southesist  Asia  and  almost  a  thou- 
sand listed  as  missing,  many  of  whom  are 
presumed  to  be  in  Communist  captivity. 
Although  these  figures  seem  small  when 
compared  with  the  staggering  casualty 
statistics  of  the  war,  we  must  not  over- 
look their  present  and  imdetermined 
future. 

There  are  a  number  of  POW  wives 
and  families  in  my  district  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.  I  have  talked  at  length  with  some 
of  these  ladies  in  Washington  and  San 
Diego  and  cannot  convey  the  continual 
anxiety  they  experience  because  of  their 
husbands'  indefinite  or  often  imknown 
status.  Even  in  cases  where  they  have 
had  reason  to  believe  that  their  husbands 
are  alive  in  Communist  prisons,  many 
have  had  no  word  in  1,  2,  or  more  years. 

Congress  must  not  forget  these  men. 
I  am  pleased  that  one  important  bill 
was  approved  in  1967,  Public  Law  90- 
122,  to  make  it  possible  for  prisoners  of 
war  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
uniformed  services  savings  deposit  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  small  recompense  in- 
deed. I  feel  that  the  POW  detention  pay- 
ments provided  by  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  and  subsequent  amendments 
should  be  extended  to  Vietnam  prisoners. 
However,  in  view  of  the  two  decades 
since  the  original  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation I  feel  that  the  amounts  should 
be  increased  substantially  and  would 
urge  that  the  amount  for  inadequate 
food  be  raised  from  $1  per  day  to  $2.50 
per  day  and  the  payment  for  inhumane 
treatment  or  imauthorized  labor,  from 
$1.50    to    $2.50    per    day.    I    feel    such 
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amounts  are   realistic  in  view  of  the 
present  day  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  consideration  of  the  amount  to  be 
paid,  I  think  we  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  our  Government  at 
the  termination  of  World  War  n.  more 
than  20  years  ago,  paid  every  enemy 
prisoner  in  American  prisons  $2.40  per 
day.  I  feel  it  is  not  imreasonable  for  the 
United  States  to  pay  our  own  POW  serv- 
icemen or  their  survivors  an  amount 
greater  than  that  authorized  for  enemy 
prisoners  who  were  not  inadequately  fed 
or  treated  inhumanely  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War  n. 

I  would  like  to  explain  one  additional 
amendment  contained  in  my  bill.  Al- 
though the  number  of  known  civilian 
prisoners  of  war,  or  more  accurately  in- 
ternees, is  not  great,  nonetheless,  I  do 
not  feel  that  they  should  be  ignored  if 
we  are  going  to  update  the  War  Claims 
Act  benefits. 

Civilian  internees  received  $60  per 
month  for  adults  and  $25  per  month  for 
those  under  18  under  the  old  War  Claims 
Act.  I  again  feel  that  these  amovmts 
should  be  increased  and  would  suggest 
figures  of  $75  and  $30  respectively. 

The  need  for  action  on  legislation  to 
benefit  our  often  forgotten  prisoners  of 
war  is  imperative,  and  I  hope  that  fa- 
vorable action  will  be  taken  on  my  bill. 


METROPOLITAN  MEMORIAL  UNITED 
METHODIST  CHURCH  HOLDS  ITS 
CENTENNIAL    SUNDAY    SERVICES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  2,  the  Metropolitan  Memorial 
United  Methodist  Church  held  its  cen- 
tennial Sunday  services.  Tlie  congrega- 
tion was  honored  to  hear  an  eloquent  and 
challenging  sermon  by  Dr.  Ralph  Sock- 
man,  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  this 
country.  I  would  like  to  include  the  de- 
scription of  Dr.  Sockman  as  printed  in 
Sunday's  program: 

We  are  honored  to  have  as  our  guest 
preacher,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  In  this  countryi  A  native  of 
Ohio,  he  Is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  and 
Columbia  Universities  and  Unloh  Theological 
Seminary,  and  recipient  of  over  twenty-five 
honorary  degrees.  He  has  the  i^nique  record 
of  having  served  forty-four  years  In  his  first 
and  only  pastorate,  Christ  Church  Methodist, 
New  York  City,  retiring  in  1961.  From  1928 
to  1962  Dr.  Sockman  ministered  weekly  to 
listeners  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada  on  the  National  Radio  Pulpit. 

He  Is  currently  chairman  of  the  Men's 
Committee  for  the  Japan  International 
Christian  University  In  Tokyo,  and  Director 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans.  He 
was  most  recently  honored  as  recipient  of  the 
Gold  Medal  Award  for  service  to  humanity 
given  by  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  hear 
this  great  preacher  on  this  occasion.  Dr. 
Sockman's  sermon,  "The  End  of  the  Be- 
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Klnnlng, "  waa  •  challenge  to  the  con- 
gregation as  he  commented  on  the  Book 
of  Acts — our  heritage  through  Christ,  as 
the  Prince,  and  our  future  as  the  pio- 
neering spirit  of  the  present  prevails. 

As  the  Metropolitan  Church  has 
honored  us.  I  would  like  now  to  honor  It 
on  the  anniversary  of  100  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

One  hundred  years — imagine  the  Im- 
pact this  great  church  has  made  upon 
the  leaders  of  our  country  during  the 
last  century. 

Even  today,  the  church  continues 
spreading  Its  good ;  one  of  our  own  num- 
ber Is  minister  emeritus.  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Latch.  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  served  many  productive 
years  as  mlrUster  of  Metropolitan 
Church.  Dr.  James  Montgomery  and 
several  others  have  shared  this  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accompanying  article 
by  Rev.  Merrill  Drennan  Is  an  eloquent 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  this  mag- 
nlflcept  church.  I  Include  It  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  far  the  benefit  of  all : 
Cri>rrxNNiAi.  C¥i.«BmATioi»  or  MnmopoLrrAM 
Mzmoeia;.  Unitkd  Mxthooist  CHumca 

Metropolitan  Memorial  United  Methodlit 
Church  U  celebraung  during  the  year  1969 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  found- 
ing ••  the  National  Methodist  Church  In  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  first  church  waa 
erected  on  the  southwest  comer  of  John  Mar- 
shall Place  and  C  Streets.  NW .  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Oeneral  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  met 
In  Boston  in  May  1852.  Thereafter  contribu- 
tion* from  persons  In  the  Washington  area 
and  throughout  the  nation  were  received 
and  on  February  28,  IM9.  the  first  services 
were  held.  Oeneral  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Orant. 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  later  Vice  Presi- 
dent Schuyler  Colfax,  and  Chief  Justice  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
federal  and  city  governmenu  attended  this 
■errlce,  which  was  five  days  prior  to  the  in- 
auguration of  General  Orant.  Prom  1869 
until  1930  r.he  church  performed  a  significant 
ministry  to  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  to  those  who  were  In  Washington 
employed  by  the  federal  government  both 
in  the  civil  service  and  In  the  military.  The 
ministers  of  the  church  were  nationally 
prominent,  and  two  of  them.  Dr.  John  P. 
Newman  and  Dr.  Prank  M.  Bristol,  subse- 
quently were  elected  Bishops  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  while  serving  Metro- 
politan Church.  Others  prominent  In  the 
federal  government  to  attend  regularly  dur- 
ing these  years  were  President  William  Mc- 
Klnley,  Vice  President  Charles  W.  Fairbanks. 
Oeneral  John  A.  Logan  and  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington Matthew  O.  Emery. 

In  1930  due  to  the  previous  expansion  of 
the  park  system  adjacent  to  the  United 
States  Capitol,  the  construction  of  Union 
Station,  and  the  general  changing  of  tb« 
oommunlty  from  residential  to  government 
and  business,  the  congregation  of  the  church 
elected  to  relocate  In  Wesley  Helghu  In  the 
upper  northwest  section  of  the  city.  There 
on  a  triangular  plot  of  ground  gently  aris- 
ing above  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico  Ave- 
nues opposite  The  American  University,  the 
Sanctuary  was  constructed  and  the  first  serv- 
ices were  held  February  7.  1932. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform,  fol- 
lowing the  traditional  plan,  with  a  great  nave 
arising  from  a  height  of  seventy  feet  from 
the  curb  and  Is  svirmounted  by  a  fleche  or 
Blender  spire  reminiscent  of  Saint  Chapelle 
In  Paris.  The  general  character  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Oothlc  spirit  with  a  touch  of 
the  flamboyant  In  Its  tracerled  windows  and 
detaU.  symboUcal  of  the  eternal  flame.  Al- 
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thotigh  late  Oothlc  In  spirit,  a  touch  of  the 
modem  U  freely  admitted,  with  the  beat  of 
the  spirit  and  Idealism  of  the  age  In  which 
the  edlflce  Is  erected. 

Since  the  church  Is  the  expression  in 
Washington  of  Methodism  of  America,  It  was 
felt  essential  that  the  materials  used  In  It 
should  be  drawn  from  the  nation  at  large.  So 
we  flnd  copper  from  Arizona  for  the  roof; 
limestone  from  Indiana  for  the  trim;  pr»- 
cast  stone  from  Ohio.  In  the  Interior;  slate 
from  Vermont  for  the  floors;  flaggings  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York:  southern 
American  walnut  for  the  trim;  for  the  open 
timber  roof,  redwood  from  California,  the 
"ever-lasUng  wood";  steel  from  Pittsburgh; 
steel  sash  from  Michigan;  and  hardware  from 
Connecticut,  and  so  forth. 

The  nave,  chancel,  and  choir  seat  nine 
hundred  persons.  The  choir  separates  the 
nave  from  the  tomb  altar.  The  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  sought  to  lead  the 
eye  ot  the  worshiper  up  to  the  chancel.  Here 
a  simple  limestone  slab  carries  the  Cross, 
the  emblem  of  the  faith.  Vases  display  flow- 
ers to  remind  the  worshiper  of  Ood's  crea- 
tion and  beauty.  The  candlesticks  by  their 
light  recall  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
A  stone  frame  carries  the  dossal  cloth  and 
above  the  Untel  the  wall  U  pierced  by  a 
roee  window  filled  with  richly  colored  glass 
containing  the  dove  In  downward  flight,  sym- 
bolizing the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oth- 
er carvings  and  symbolic  materials  are  ap- 
propriately placed.  Also  memorial  plaques 
commemorate  the  services  of  former  mem- 
bers. 

Subsequently,  a  Parish  Hall  was  erected 
adjacent  to  the  Sanctuary  In  1951,  with  the 
moat  recent  addition  being  an  enlargement 
of  the  Sanctuary  consecrated  Just  ten  years 
ago. 

Today,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
MerrUl  W.  Drennan  and  hU  associate  minis- 
ters, the  church  has  a  full  program  of  wor- 
ship, educational,  and  social  activities  min- 
istering to  a  congregation  numbering  over 
3.000  members.  Its  service  and  missionary 
endeavors  reach  the  community,  the  nation, 
and  the  world.  Each  Sunday  there  Is  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  worshipers  who 
are  new  residents  of  the  community  or  who 
are  visiting  Washington  and  want  to  attend 
the  National  Methodist  Church. 

Several  of  the  ministers  of  Metropolitan 
Church  have  served  In  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
Congress.  Among  these  are  Dr.  James  Shera 
Montgomery  and  Dr.  Edward  Oardlner  Latch, 
the  current  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves. 

The  present  congregation  is  Indeed  grateful 
for  the  devotion  of  all  the  members  In  Its 
century  of  service  to  the  Washington  com- 
munity. They  look  forward  to  a  second  cen- 
tury when  m  addition  to  serving  Its  own 
membership  It  will  be  successful  In  the  In- 
spiration and  training  of  Methodist  Chris- 
tians to  become  witnesses  and  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  communtly.  As  the  world 
changes,  so  the  church  must  change  Its  min- 
istry of  mission,  retaining  only  those  facets 
of  Its  witness  which  have  proved  essential 
and  timeless,  and  adding  that  which  fulfills 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  generations  to  come. 
Hopefully,  with  wisdom  and  foresight,  and 
Ood's  help,  the  church  can  formulate  a  strat- 
egy for  service,  and  provide  the  bridge  by 
which  the  church  of  the  grandparents  can 
become  the  church  of  the  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  call  attention 
to  a  book  prepared  by  the  church  entitled 
"A  Living  Centennial."  This  publication 
details  the  history  of  the  church  in  en- 
lightening fashion  and  chronicles  the 
beginnings  of  Methodism.  In  my  opinion, 
this  book  Is  excellent  reading  for  every- 
one, whether  they  be  of  this  faith  or 
another. 
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"MAD"  ON  GAMES  OP  CHANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  Nzw  Toax 

IN  TBI  HOOSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
testified  today  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  Is  considering  a  pro- 
posed regulation  on  "games  of  chance" 
in  the  food  and  gasoline  retailing  busi- 
nesses. 

I  Include  below  my  prepared  testimony 
and  a  F>oem  from  the  April  1969  issue  of 
Mad  magazine  which  I  also  read  to  the 
Commission.  The  poem  said.  In  far  fewer 
words  than  I  took,  what  Is  wrong  with 
these  "games  of  chance." 

The  material  follows: 
sratxment   op   conckcssman   benjamin   s. 
Rosenthal    Bepose    the    Pedekai.    Tsaoe 
Commission,  Mabch  3,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear   here    today    to    discuss    the    Proposed 
Trade  Regulation  on  "games  of  chance"  In 
the   food   retailing   and   gasoline   industries 
These   proceedings  take  on   an  added  sense 
of    urgency    in    view    of    the    recenUy    an- 
nounced increases  In  the  wholesale  price  of 
gasoline  and  in  view  of  the  splrallng  cost  of 
food. 

The  use  of  games  of  chance  to  bring  cus- 
tomers Into  a  supermarket  or  service  station 
is  a  practice  that  has  mushroomed  during 
recent  years.  Based  on  a  week  of  ad  hoc  con- 
sumer hearings  that  I  held  earlier  this  month 
In  upstate  New  York.  I  discovered  that  It  is 
a  practice  widely  condemned  by  the  con- 
suming public.  A  significant  number  of  wit- 
nesses In  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
Albany  testified  that  supermarket  and  serv- 
ice station  games  are  fraudulent  and  expen- 
sive. That  testimony,  taken  together  with 
letter  received  by  my  Special  Consumer  In- 
quiry. Indicate  widespread  public  dlssastls- 
factlon  not  simply  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
games  but  with  their  very  existence. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  these  games  are 
Inherently  deceptive.  Their  use  to  build  con- 
sumer traffic  would  also  seem  to  be  legally 
questionable  and  morally  Indefensible.  If 
they  were  measured  by  the  same  legal  yard- 
stick we  use  to  determine  "obscenity",  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
unanimously  adjudge  them  to  be  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value".  For  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  consumers  who 
have  never  managed  to  win  at  "Bonus  Bingo" 
or  "Win-At-the-Races"  (and  whose  friends 
have  never  won ) ,  they  are  also  utterly  with- 
out redeeming  monetary  value ! 

The  proliferation  of  these  games  suggests 
to  me  two  things: 

First,  that  a  sizable  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness community  has  again  demonstrated  Its 
apathy  towards  furthering  the  public  inter- 
est. By  serving  as  willing  accomplices  In  the 
arbitrary  and  expensive  manipulation  of  con- 
sumer choice,  food  retailers  may  have  un- 
wittingly answered  their  own  question  (first 
posed  during  the  1966  supermarket  boycotts) 
— "What  have  we  done  to  make  the  house- 
wives so  angry?" 

Second,  the  mm  of  games  of  chance  to  es- 
tablish customer  loyalty  is  an  all-too-famll- 
lar  example  of  the  breakdown  in  our  "com- 
peritlve  •  free  enterprise  system.  Frequently 
the  salient  question  for  consumers  in  the 
food  or  gasoline  marketplace  today  Is  not 
whether  the  prices,  goods,  and  services  of- 
fered by  Safeway  are  better  than  those  of- 
fered by  A&P  or  Humble's  better  than 
Sunoco's;  but  whether  Safeways  "Bonus 
bingo"     Is     mora     enticing     than     A&F's 
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"Three-of-a-Klnd."  And  whether  Humble's 
"Tlgerlno"  Is  more  appealing  than  Sunoco's 
"Sunny  Dollars".  This  is  hardly  free  enter- 
prise at  Its  best  I 

What,  then,  do  we  know  about  these 
"games  of  chance"? 

We  know  that  they  resemble  gambling.  But 
personally,  if  I  have  to  gamble  I  think  I  can 
get  better  odds  in  Las  Vegas  than  In  a  super- 
market or  gas  station. 

We  also  know,  or  at  least  have  been  told, 
that  with  some  minor  exceptions,  consumers, 
retailers,  and  even  suppliers  are  not  com- 
pletely happy  with  the  games.  Consumers,  of 
course,  are  angry  about  the  deception  and 
cost  of  the  games;  gasoline  station  retailers 
frequently  flnd  that  purchase  of  the  games 
results  In  a  profit-squeeze;  and  some  studies 
indicate  that  when  the  market  becomes 
saturated  with  games,  they  are  of  little  or 
no  benefit  in  increasing  traffic. 

What  then  of  a  solution?  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Proposed  Trade  Regulation  falls  to 
meet  the  principal  consumer  objections  to 
the  games  of  chance. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  own  staff 
study  Indicates  that  70%  of  the  consumer 
complaints  directed  against  the  games  relate 
to  the  belief  that  they  ire  In  some  way 
fraudulent  and  that  they  are  a  significant 
factor  In  the  high  cost  of  food  and  gasoline. 
Apart  from  the  Irrefutable  disclosures  of  oc- 
casional rigging  of  prizes,  my  own  view  Is 
that  consumer  charges  of  fraud  and  decep- 
tion are  steeped  In  the  simple  truism  that 
too  many  game  players  lose — that  the 
chances  of  winning  are  simply  too  slight! 
Even  If  the  Proposed  Rule  Is  adopted  and 
fully  Implemented,  the  number  of  winners 
toill  not  increase  and  charges  of  fraud  by 
disappointed  consumers  vHll  still  be  heard! 

Nor  will  the  Proposed  Regulation  combat 
the  second  major  consumer  complaint — 
that  the  games  add  to  the  already  high  cost 
of  food  and  gasoline.  To  the  contrary,  by 
legitimatizing  the  games  by  eliminating  the 
threat  of  further  FTC  action,  the  games  will 
probably  flourish! 

It  la  apparent  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  and,  Indeed,  the 
only  way  the  Commission  can  promote  the 
consumer  Interest,  is  to  prohibit  the  g^ames 
entirely.  By  any  responsible  measure,  games 
of  chance  have  no  proper  place  and  perform 
no  useful  function.  In  the  American  market- 
place. 

One  final  thought.  If  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  declare  the  games  un- 
lawfiU — or.  If  they  are  eventually  eliminated 
by  the  voluntary  actions  of  suppliers  and 
retaUers,  then  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  some 
agency  of  government — preferably  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics — to  re]>ort  to  the 
American  people  whether  the  anticipated 
dollar  savings  to  retailers  are  being  passed 
along  to  consumsrs  In  the  form  of  reduced 
prices. 


Games  People  Plat 

In  Esso's  "Tlgerama". 

In  Mobil's  "Safety  Pays", 
In  each  and  every  contest, 

I'm  the  one  who  plays. 

More  give-aways  I've  entered 
Than  I  could  even  name. 

But  haven't  won  a  penny 
From  a  single  game. 

I  fall  for  "Easy  Money" 
The  food  chains  advertise, 

I've  got  a  million  couptons. 
But  as  yet  no  prize. 

At  pUlng  up  a  fortune 

However,  I've  a  shot, 
If  only  I  could  match  up 

Half  the  halves  I've  got. 

X  clutch  with  motmtlng  frenzy 
In  my  hot  little  hand. 

Each  perforated  promise 
Of  a  hundred  grand. 
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My  contemplated  riches 

I  willingly  would  split 
With  anyone  who  holds  a 

Corresponding  fit. 

But  other  almoet-wlnners 

With  whom  I've  tried  for  pairs. 
All  flnd  my  missing  pieces 

Coincide  with  theirs. 

A  faint  suspicion  rises 

(Excuse  my  hollow  laugh  I) 
That  no  press  ever  printed 

Any  matching  half. 


MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6612 — a  bill  to 
Eunend  the  public  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the 
establishment  of  nationally  uniform 
minimum  standards  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  aid  or  assistance  there- 
under— I  am  concerned  that  we  face  up 
to  the  deficiencies  in  our  present  welfare 
system  and  work  to  correct  them. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  traditional 
patterns  of  public  welfare  in  existence  in 
this  coimtry  today  are  not  adequate  or 
realistic;  and  in  point  of  fact,  public 
welfare  as  it  is  structured  and  adminis- 
tered today  is  one  of  the  great  failures  in 
Government  attempts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  people. 

HJl.  6612  would  provide  for  national 
Ttiiniiriiim  standards  of  welfare  to  be  ap- 
plied in  all  of  the  States.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  given  the  power  to  set  minimum 
standards  for  the  amoimt  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance given.  He  would  set  standards 
for  determining  the  manner  in  which 
other  income  or  resource^ould  be  taken 
into  Ewxsount  in  determlnmg  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  assistance.  Such  standards  would 
not  be  rigid;  but  would  take  into  account 
differing  requirements  of  classes  of  indi- 
viduals to  whom  assisttmce  programs  ap- 
ply and  the  varsing  cost  levels  in  differ- 
ent geographic  areas — but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  would  insure  all  individuals  re- 
ceive the  same  net  benefit.  This  policy 
was  recommended  in  1966  by  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Public  Welfare  which 
was  set  up  by  the  87th  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  task  force  on  public  assist- 
ance made  a  similar  recommendation. 
Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch,  en- 
dorsed the  idea. 

Our  present  welfare  system  makes  no 
one  happy.  Though  basic  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  poverty  may  vary,  philo- 
sophical opponents  all  find  common 
ground  for  criticism  whenever  the  topic 
is  before  us. 

In  supporting  the  establishment  of 
minimum  welfare  standards  as  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem,  I  start  from  a 
basic  premise:  Each  individual  has  the 
right  to  be  free  from  starvation,  the 
right  not  to  have  his  body  and  mind  per- 
manently scarred  by  early  malnutrition. 
He  has  a  right  to  a  decent  education  and 
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a  decent  job,  in  other  words,  the  right  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  become  a  contribut- 
ing member  of  society.  These  rights  be- 
long to  a  person  by  virtue  of  his  being 
a  human  being  and  an  American  citi- 
zen. His  accidental  geographic  location 
in  one  State  or  another  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  rights. 

Yet,  imder  our  present  system,  to 
whatever  extent  public  assistance  helps 
to  obtain  these  ends,  its  benefits  are  un- 
equally applied  from  State  to  State.  In 
my  own  State  of  Michigan  the  average 
monthly  "aid  to  famUles  with  depend- 
ent children"  payment  per  family  for 
1965  was  $147.09.  In  Mississippi  it  was 
$33.19.  The  average  payment  per  recip- 
ient in  Michigan  was  $35.99.  In  Missis- 
sippi it  was  $8.16.  Michigan  ranked  15th 
in  the  Nation  on  level  of  payments.  Mis- 
sissippi ranked  50th. 

This  inequality  is  disturbing.  It  en- 
courages the  movement  of  families  from 
States  with  low  payments  to  States  with 
high  p>ayments.  It  encourages  the  move- 
ment from  rural  areas  to  urban  areas. 
In  Michigan  we  already  have  well  over 
155,000  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  The  heavy  increase 
in  numbers  of  persons  on  welfare  rolls 
in  the  industrial  centers,  such  as  the  De- 
troit metropolitan  area  is  due  more  to 
the  migration  of  people  into  the  area, 
encouraged  by  present  welfare  patterns, 
than  a  failure  of  our  own  public  and 
private  efforts  to  meet  the  problem. 

The  measure  which  we  pror>ose  would 
remedy  this  situation  in  two  ways.  It 
would  make  payments  standard  through- 
out the  country  and  it  would  make  eli- 
gibility requirements  standard,  thereby 
discouraging  migration  to  a  State  or 
area  with  less  stringent  requirements. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
problem.  Many  of  the  States  which  are 
making  the  biggest  effort  are  not  re- 
ceiving a  share  of  the  Federal  assistance 
that  is  proportionate  to  their  effort.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  Michigan  ranked  15th 
in  the  Nation  in  the  level  of  welfare 
E>ayments  and  Mississippi  ranked  50th. 
However,  the  rankings  are  reversed  when 
it  comes  to  the  amount  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  each  State.  Michigan  ranked 
low — 36th  in  amoimt  of  per  capita  Fed- 
eral grants  for  public  assistance,  $12.90. 
whUe  Mississippi  ranked  10th  with  $21.20 
per  capita  Federal  grants  for  public  as- 
sistance. These  figures  begin  to  fall 
into  a  pattern  when  one  looks  at  the 
breakdown  of  total  payments  under  all 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs 
by  source  of  fimds.  For  fiscal  year  1965 
in  Mictiigan  the  breakdown  was: 

From  Federal  funds $91,700,000" 

Prom  State  fiinds 77,800.000 

From  local  funds 39, 100, 000 

In  Mississippi,  however,  the  breakdown 
was: 

Prom  Federal  fimds $44,800,000 

From  State  funds 10. 400. 000 

From  local  funds 200,000 

Looking  at  similar  statistics  for  other 
States,  it  becomes  clear  that  Michigan 
is  making  a  far  bigger  effort  at  the  State 
and  local  level  than  are  many  other 
States. 

The  Individual  ?;elf  are  recipient  should 
not  have  the  amount  of  his  assistance  de- 
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ginning."  wa«  a  challenge  to  the  con- 
gregation as  he  commented  on  the  Book 
of  Acta — our  heritage  through  Christ,  as 
the  Prince,  and  our  future  as  the  pio- 
neering spirit  of  the  present  prevails. 

As  the  Metropolitan  Church  has 
honored  us.  I  would  like  now  to  honor  it 
on  the  anniversary  of  100  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

One  hundred  years — imagine  the  im- 
pact this  great  church  has  made  upon 
the  leaders  of  our  country  during  the 
last  century. 

Even  today,  the  church  continues 
spreading  its  good;  one  of  our  own  num- 
ber is  minister  emeritus.  Dr.  Edward  Q. 
Latch.  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  served  many  productive 
years  as  minister  of  Metropolitan 
Church.  Dr.  James  Montgomery  and 
several  others  have  shared  this  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accompanying  article 
by  Rev.  Merrill  Drennan  is  an  eloquent 
lUustratlon  of  the  growth  of  this  mag- 
nlflcept  church.  I  Include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord, tea  the  benefit  of  all : 

CXNTXNNIAL     CXLKBSATION     OT    MmUDPOLITAK 

MzMORiAL  UNrrxD  MrmoDisT  CHtmcH 
Metropolitan  Memorial  UDlted  MethodUt 
Chiircb  Is  celebrating  during  the  year  1069 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  ita  foimd- 
Ing  ••  the  National  Methodist  Church  In  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  first  church  wm 
erected  on  the  southwest  comer  of  John  Mar- 
shall Place  and  C  Streets.  NW .  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  met 
In  Boston  in  May  1852.  Thereafter  contribu- 
tions from  persons  In  the  Washington  area 
and  throughout  the  nation  were  received 
and  on  February  28.  1869.  the  Srst  services 
were  held.  General  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  later  Vice  Presi- 
dent Schuyler  Colfax,  and  Chief  Justice  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
federal  and  city  governments  attended  this 
service,  which  was  five  days  prior  to  the  In- 
auguration of  General  Grant.  From  1869 
until  1930  'he  church  performed  a  significant 
ministry  to  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  to  those  who  were  In  Washington 
employed  by  the  federal  govenmient  both 
m  the  civil  service  and  In  the  military.  The 
ministers  of  the  church  were  nationally 
prominent,  and  two  of  them.  Dr.  John  P. 
Newman  and  Dr.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  subse- 
quently were  elected  Blshopa  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  while  serving  Metro- 
politan Church.  Others  prominent  In  the 
federal  government  to  attend  regularly  dur- 
ing these  years  were  President  William  Mc- 
Klnley.  Vice  President  Charles  W.  Falrbanka, 
General  John  A.  Logan  and  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington Matthew  G.  Emery. 

In  1930  due  to  the  previous  expansion  of 
the  park  system  adjacent  to  the  United 
States  Capitol,  the  construction  of  Union 
Station,  and  the  general  changing  of  th« 
community  from  resldenUal  to  government 
and  business,  the  congregation  of  the  church 
•lected  to  relocate  In  Wesley  Heights  In  the 
upper  northwest  section  of  the  dty.  There 
on  a  triangular  plot  of  ground  gently  aris- 
ing above  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico  Ave- 
nues opposite  The  American  University,  the 
Sanctuary  was  constructed  and  the  first  serv- 
ices were  held  February  7,  1932. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform,  fol- 
-  lowing  the  traditional  plan,  with  a  great  nave 
arising  from  a  height  of  seventy  feet  from 
the  curb  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fieche  or 
slender  spire  renUnlscent  of  Saint  ChapeUe 
In  Paris.  The  general  character  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Gothic  spirit  with  a  touch  of 
the  Qamboyant  in  Its  tracerled  windows  and 
detaU.  synUsoUcal  of  the  eternal  flame.  Al- 
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though  late  Gothic  In  spirit,  a  touch  of  the 
modem  U  freely  admitted,  with  the  best  o( 
the  spirit  and  idealism  of  the  age  In  which 
the  edifice  Is  erected. 

Since  the  church  Is  the  expression  in 
Washington  of  Methodism  of  America.  It  waa 
felt  essential  that  the  materials  used  In  It 
should  be  drawn  from  the  nation  at  large.  So 
we  find  copper  from  Arizona  for  the  roof; 
limestone  from  Indiana  for  the  trim;  pr»- 
cast  stone  from  Ohio  In  the  Interior;  slate 
from  Vermont  for  the  fioors;  fiagglngs  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York:  southern 
American  walnut  for  the  trim;  for  the  open 
timber  roof,  redwood  from  California,  the 
"ever- lasting  wood";  steel  from  Pittsburgh; 
steel  sash  from  Michigan;  and  hardware  from 
Connecticut,  and  so  forth. 

The  nave,  chancel,  and  choir  seat  nine 
hundred  persons.  The  choir  separates  the 
nave  from  the  tomb  altar.  The  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  sought  to  lead  the 
eye  of  the  worshiper  up  to  the  chancel.  Here 
a  simple  limestone  slab  carries  the  Cross, 
the  emblem  of  the  faith.  Vases  display  fiow- 
ers  to  renUnd  the  worshiper  of  God's  crea- 
tion and  beauty.  The  candlesticks  by  their 
light  recaU  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
A  stone  frame  carries  the  dossal  cloth  and 
above  the  lintel  the  wall  Is  pierced  by  a 
rose  window  filled  with  richly  colored  glass 
containing  the  dove  In  downward  flight,  sym- 
bolizing the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oth- 
er carvings  and  symbolic  materials  are  ap- 
propriately placed.  Also  memorial  plaques 
commemorate  the  services  of  former  mem- 
bers. 

Subsequently,  a  Parish  Hall  was  erected 
adjacent  to  the  Sanctuary  In  1951.  with  the 
moat  recent  addition  being  an  enlargement 
of  the  Sancttuuy  consecrated  just  ten  years 
ago. 

Today,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Merrill  W.  Drennan  and  bis  associate  minis- 
ters, the  church  has  a  full  program  of  wor- 
ship, educational,  and  social  activities  min- 
istering to  a  congregation  numbering  over 
3.000  members.  Its  service  and  missionary 
endeavors  reach  the  community,  the  nation, 
and  the  world.  Each  Sunday  there  Is  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  worshipers  who 
are  new  residents  of  the  community  or  who 
are  visiting  Washington  and  want  to  attend 
the  National  Methodist  Church. 

Several  of  the  ministers  of  Metropolitan 
Church  have  served  In  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
Congress.  Among  these  are  Dr.  James  Shera 
Montgomery  and  Dr.  Edward  Gardiner  lAtch, 
the  current  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  present  congregation  Is  Indeed  grateful 
for  the  devotion  of  all  the  members  In  Its 
century  of  service  to  the  Washington  com- 
munity. They  look  forward  to  a  second  cen- 
tury when  m  addition  to  serving  Its  own 
memt>er8htp  It  will  be  successful  In  the  In- 
spiration and  training  of  Methodist  Chris- 
tians to  become  witnesses  and  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  communtly.  As  the  world 
changes,  so  the  church  must  change  Its  min- 
istry of  mission,  retaining  only  those  facets 
of  Its  witness  which  have  proved  essential 
and  timeless,  and  adding  that  which  fulfills 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  generations  to  come. 
Hopefully,  with  wisdom  and  foresight,  and 
God's  help,  the  church  can  formulate  a  strat- 
egy for  service,  and  provide  the  bridge  by 
which  the  church  of  the  grandparents  can 
become  the  church  of  the  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  call  attention 
to  a  book  prepared  by  the  church  entitled 
"A  Uvlng  Centennial."  This  publication 
details  the  history  of  the  church  in  en- 
lightening fashion  and  chronicles  the 
beginnings  of  Methodism.  In  my  opinion, 
this  book  is  excellent  reading  for  every- 
one, whether  they  be  of  this  faith  or 
another. 
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"MAD"   ON  GAMES  OP  CHANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NZW   TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
testified  today  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  is  considering  a  pro- 
posed regulation  on  "games  of  chance" 
in  the  food  and  gasoline  retailing  busi- 
nesses. 

I  include  below  my  prepared  testimony 
and  a  poem  from  the  April  1969  issue  of 
Mad  magazine  which  I  also  read  to  the 
Commission.  The  poem  said,  in  far  fewer 
words  than  I  took,  what  is  wrong  with 
these  "games  of  chance." 

The  material  follows: 

Statxment    or    Congressman    Benjamin    S. 
Rosenthal    Betore    the    Peoekal    Tkaoe 
Commission.  March  3,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear   here    today    to    discuss    the    Proposed 
Trade  Regulation  on  "games  of  chance"  In 
the   food   retailing   and   gasoline   industries 
These   proceedings   take  on  an  added  sense 
of    urgency    In    view    of    the    recently    an- 
nounced Increases  In  the  wholesale  price  cf 
gasoline  and  in  view  of  the  splrallng  cost  ot 
food. 

The  use  of  games  of  chance  to  bring  cus- 
tomers Into  a  supermarket  or  service  station 
Is  a  practice  that  has  mushroomed  during 
recent  years.  Based  on  a  week  of  ad  hoc  con- 
sumer hearings  that  I  held  earlier  this  month 
In  upstate  New  York,  I  discovered  that  It  Is 
a  practice  widely  condemned  by  the  con- 
suming public.  A  significant  number  of  wit- 
nesses In  Buffalo.  Rochester.  Syracuse,  and 
Albany  testified  that  supermarket  and  serv- 
ice station  games  are  fraudulent  and  expen- 
sive. That  testimony,  taken  together  With 
letter  received  by  my  Special  Consumer  In- 
quiry, Indicate  widespread  public  dlssastls- 
factlon  not  simply  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
games  but  with  their  very  existence. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  these  games  are 
Inherently  deceptive.  Their  use  to  build  con- 
sumer traffic  would  also  seem  to  be  legally 
questionable  and  morally  Indefensible.  If 
they  were  measured  by  the  same  legal  yard- 
stick we  use  to  determine  "obscenity",  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
unanimously  adjudge  them  to  be  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value".  For  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  consumers  who 
have  never  managed  to  win  at  "Bonus  Bingo" 
or  "Wln-At-the-Races"  (and  whose  friends 
have  never  won ) ,  they  are  also  utterly  with- 
out redeeming  monetary  value! 

The  proUferatlon  of  these  games  suggests 
to  me  two  things: 

First,  that  a  sizable  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness community  has  again  demonstrated  Its 
apathy  towards  furthering  the  public  Inter- 
est. By  serving  as  willing  accomplices  in  the 
arbitrary  and  expensive  manipulation  of  con- 
sumer choice,  food  retailers  may  have  un- 
wittingly answered  their  own  question  (first 
posed  during  the  1966  supermarket  boycotts) 
— "What  have  we  done  to  make  the  house- 
wives so  angry?" 

Second,  the  tise  of  games  of  chance  to  es- 
tablish customer  loyalty  Is  an  all-too-famil- 
lar  example  of  the  breakdown  in  our  "com- 
peMtlve"  free  enterprise  system.  Frequently 
the  salient  question  for  consumers  In  the 
food  or  gasoline  marketplace  today  is  not 
whether  the  prices,  goods,  and  services  of- 
fered by  Safeway  are  better  than  those  of- 
fered by  AAP  or  Humble's  better  than 
Sunoco's;  but  whether  Safeway's  "Bonus 
bingo"     Is     more     enticing     than     A&F's 
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"Three-of-a-Klnd."  And  whether  Humble's 
"Tlgerlno"  Is  more  appealing  than  Sunoco's 
"Sunny  Dollars".  This  is  hardly  free  enter- 
prise at  its  best! 

What,  then,  do  we  know  about  these 
"games  of  chance"? 

We  know  that  they  resemble  gambling.  But 
personally.  If  I  have  to  gamble  I  think  I  can 
get  better  odds  In  Las  Vegas  than  In  a  super- 
market or  gas  station. 

We  also  know,  or  at  least  have  been  told, 
that  with  some  minor  exceptions,  consumers, 
retailers,  and  even  suppliers  are  not  com- 
pletely happy  with  the  games.  Consumers,  of 
course,  are  angry  about  the  deception  and 
cost  of  the  games;  gasoline  station  retailers 
frequently  find  that  purchase  of  the  games 
results  In  a  profit-squeeze;  and  some  studies 
indicate  that  when  the  market  becomes 
saturated  with  games,  they  are  of  little  or 
no  benefit  in  Increasing  traffic. 

What  then  of  a  solution?  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Proposed  Trade  Regulation  falls  to 
meet  the  principal  consumer  objections  to 
the  games  of  chance. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  own  staff 
study  Indicates  that  70%  of  the  consumer 
complaints  directed  against  the  games  relate 
to  the  belief  that  they  are  in  some  way 
fraudulent  and  that  they  are  a  significant 
factor  In  the  high  cost  of  food  and  gasoline. 
Apart  from  the  Irrefutable  disclosures  of  oc- 
casional rigging  of  prizes,  my  own  view  Is 
that  consumer  charges  of  fraud  and  decep- 
tion are  steeped  In  the  simple  truism  that 
too  many  game  players  lose — that  the 
chances  of  winning  are  simply  too  slight! 
Even  if  the  Proposed  Rule  Is  adopted  and 
fully  Implemented,  the  number  of  winners 
will  not  increase  and  charges  of  fraud  by 
disappointed  consumers  vHll  still  be  heard! 

Nor  wUl  the  Proposed  Regulation  combat 
the  second  major  consumer  complaint — 
that  the  games  add  to  the  already  high  cost 
of  food  and  gasoline.  To  the  contrary,  by 
legitimatizing  the  games  by  eliminating  the 
threat  of  further  FTC  action,  the  games  will 
probably  flourish! 

It  Is  apparent  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  and.  Indeed,  the 
only  way  the  Commission  can  promote  the 
consumer  Interest,  Is  to  prohibit  the  games 
entirely.  By  any  responsible  measure,  games 
of  chance^ave  no  proper  place  and  perform 
no  useful  function,  In  the  American  market- 
place. 

One  final  thought.  If  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  declare  the  games  un- 
lawfiU— or.  If  they  are  eventually  eliminated 
by  the  voluntary  actions  of  suppliers  and 
retaUers.  then  it  Is  incumbent  upon  some 
agency  of  government — preferably  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics — to  report  to  the 
American  people  whether  the  anticipated 
dollar  savings  to  retailers  are  being  passed 
along  to  consumers  In  the  form  of  reduced 
prices.  I 

Games  People  Plat 
In  Esso's  "Tlgerama", 

In  Mobil's  "Safety  Pays", 
In  each  and  every  contest, 

I'm  the  one  who  plays. 

More  give-aways  I've  entered 

Than  I  could  even  name. 
But  haven't  won  a  penny 

From  a  single  game. 

I  fall  for  "Easy  Money" 

The  food  chains  advertise, 
I've  got  a  million  coupons. 

But  as  yet  no  prize. 

At  piling  up  a  fortune 

However.  I've  a  shot. 
If  only  I  could  match  up 

Half  the  halves  I've  got. 

I  clutch  with  mounting  frenzy 

In  my  hot  little  hand. 
Each  perforated  promise 

Of  a  hundred  grand. 
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My  contemplated  riches 

I  willingly  would  split 
With  anyone  who  holds  a 

Corresponding  fit. 

But  other  almoet-winners 

With  whom  I've   tried  for  pairs. 
All  find  my  missing  pieces 

Coincide  with  theirs. 

A  faint  suspicion  rises 

(Excuse  my  hollow  laugh!) 
That  no  press  ever  printed 

Any  matching  half. 


MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  michigak 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6612 — a  bill  to 
amend  the  public  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the 
establishment  of  nationally  uniform 
minimum  standards  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  aid  or  assistance  there- 
under— I  am  concerned  that  we  face  up 
to  the  deficiencies  in  our  present  welfare 
system  and  work  to  correct  them. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  traditional 
patterns  of  public  welfare  In  existence  in 
this  coimtry  today  are  not  adequate  or 
realistic;  and  in  point  of  fact,  public 
welfare  as  it  is  structured  and  adminis- 
tered today  is  one  of  the  great  failures  In 
Government  attempts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  people. 

HJl.  6612  would  provide  for  national 
minimum  standards  of  welfare  to  be  ap- 
plied in  all  of  the  States.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare  would 
be  given  the  power  to  set  minimum 
standards  for  the  smioimt  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance given.  He  would  set  standards 
for  determining  the  manner  In  which 
other  Income  or  resources  would  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  assistance.  Such  standards  would 
not  be  rigid;  but  would  take  Into  account 
differing  requirements  of  classes  of  indi- 
viduals to  whom  assistance  programs  ap- 
ply and  the  varying  cost  levels  in  differ- 
ent geographic  areas — but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  would  insure  all  Individuals  re- 
ceive the  same  net  benefit.  This  policy 
was  recommended  in  1966  by  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Public  Welfare  which 
was  set  up  by  the  87th  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  task  force  on  public  assist- 
ance made  a  similar  recommendation. 
Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch,  en- 
dorsed the  idea. 

Our  present  welfare  system  makes  no 
one  happy.  Though  basic  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  poverty  may  vary,  philo- 
sophical opponents  all  find  common 
ground  for  criticism  whenever  the  topic 
Is  before  us. 

In  supporting  the  establishment  of 
minimum  welfare  standards  as  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem,  I  start  from  a 
basic  premise:  Each  individual  has  the 
right  to  be  free  from  starvation,  the 
right  not  to  have  his  body  and  mind  per- 
manently scarred  by  early  malnutrition. 
He  has  a  right  to  a  decent  education  and 
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a  decent  job,  in  other  words,  the  right  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  become  a  contribut- 
ing member  of  society.  These  rights  be- 
long to  a  person  by  virtue  of  his  being 
a  human  being  and  an  American  citi- 
zen. His  accidental  geographic  location 
in  one  State  or  another  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  rights. 

Yet,  under  our  present  system,  to 
whatever  extent  public  assistance  helps 
to  obtain  these  ends,  its  benefits  are  im- 
equally  applied  from  State  to  State.  In 
my  ovm  State  of  Michigan  the  average 
monthly  "aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children"  payment  per  family  for 
1965  was  $147.09.  In  Mississippi  it  was 
$33.19.  The  average  payment  per  recip- 
ient in  Michigan  was  $35.99.  In  Missis- 
sippi it  was  $8.16.  Michigan  ranked  15th 
in  the  Nation  on  level  of  payments.  Mis- 
sissippi ranked  50th. 

This  inequality  Is  disturbing.  It  en- 
courages the  movement  of  families  from 
States  with  low  payments  to  States  with 
high  payments.  It  encourages  the  move- 
ment from  rural  areas  to  urban  areas. 
In  Michigan  we  already  have  well  over 
155,000  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  The  heavy  increase 
in  numbers  of  persons  on  welfare  rolls 
in  the  Industrial  centers,  such  as  the  De- 
troit metropolitan  area  is  due  more  to 
the  migration  of  people  Into  the  area, 
encouraged  by  present  welfare  patterns, 
than  a  failure  of  our  own  public  and 
private  efforts  to  meet  the  problem. 

The  measure  which  we  proix)se  would 
remedy  this  situation  in  two  ways.  It 
would  make  payments  standard  through- 
out the  coimtry  and  it  would  make  eli- 
gibility requirements  standard,  thereby 
discouraging  migration  to  a  State  or 
area  with  less  stringent  requirements. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
problem.  Many  of  the  States  which  are 
making  the  biggest  effort  are  not  re- 
ceiving a  share  of  the  Federal  aissistance 
that  is  proportionate  to  their  effort.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  Michigan  ranked  15th 
in  the  Nation  in  the  level  of  welfare 
payments  and  Mississippi  ranked  50th. 
However,  the  rankings  are  reversed  when 
it  comes  to  the  amount  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  each  State.  Michigan  ranked 
low — 36th  in  amount  of  per  capita  Fed- 
eral grants  for  public  assistance.  $12.90, 
while  Mississippi  ranked  10th  with  $21.20 
per  capita  Federal  grants  for  public  as- 
sistance. These  figures  begin  to  fall 
into  a  pattern  when  one  looks  at  the 
breakdown  of  total  payments  under  all 
Federal -State  public  assistance  programs 
by  source  of  fimds.  For  fiscal  year  1965 
in  Michigan  the  breakdown  was: 

From  Federal  funds $91,700,000 

From  State  funds 77,800,000 

From  local  funds 39, 100, 000 

In  Mississippi,  however,  the  breakdown 
was: 

From  Federal  funds $44,800,000 

From  State  funds 10, 400,  000 

Prom  local  funds 200,000 

Looking  at  similar  statistics  for  other 
States,  it  becomes  clear  that  Michigan 
is  making  a  far  bigger  effort  at  the  State 
and  local  level  than  are  many  other 
States. 

The  individual  -w-elfare  recipient  should 
not  have  the  amount  of  his  assistance  de- 
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termined  solely  by  this  factor  coupled 
with  the  geographic  location  of  his  home. 
Population  migration  should  not  be  en- 
couraged on  this  basis  alone — which  is 
unfortunately  now  the  case.  We  should 
substitute  rational  market  considera- 
tions of  available  Jobs  and  labor  fo^cn 
needs  and  skills  for  the  present  diversity 
in  amount  of  State  welfare  payments  If 
we  are  ever  to  begin  to  break  the  iron 
grip  that  poverty  holds  on  many  of  our 
citizens. 

To  encourage  a  rural  family  with  no 
skills  to  move  to  an  urban  area  or  Stat« 
is  more  than  useless,  it  is  cruel  and  it  is 
dangerous  because  it  arouses  expecta- 
tions that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  That  fam- 
ily will  arrive  in  the  urban  area  without 
prior  training  and  without  job  skills. 
They  will  soon  discover  that  the  job  mar- 
ket is  not  open  to  those  without  skills. 
They  will  discover  that  the  supposedly 
high  welfare  payments  that  induced 
them  to  migrate  in  the  first  place  do  not 
go  as  far  as  the  same  amount  would  have 
gone  ir» «  rural  area.  More  likely  than  not 
the  resulting  frustrations  they  feel  will 
add  them  to  the  large  numbers  of  dis- 
enchanted in  the  already  explosive  situ- 
ation in  our  cities. 


STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  W.  BRIOGS. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OP  CLEVELAND, 
OHIO.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR  ON  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION   ACT,    FEBRUARY   3.    1969 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ablest  school  superintendents  in  the 
United  States  is  Paul  W.  Brlggs.  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Because  I  think  Mr.  Brlggs'  experience 
in  utilizing  programs  made  possible  by 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  be  of  broad  interest,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord,  his  testimony 
of  Februarj'  3,  1969.  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education: 
Statemknt  or  Paui  W.  Bmiccs.  Sm-nuNTiND- 

BNT.  Cl.BVEI.ANO  PTTBUC  SCHOOLS.  CLEVE- 
LAND. Ohio,  to  the  Committee  on  ES)uca- 
TTON  AND  Labor.  Untted  States  House  or 

RSI>ltKSENTATrVES.  PEBRUAmT  3,    1969 

J4p.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  Paul  W.  Brlggs.  Superintendent  of 
Cleveland  Public  Schools.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
this  committee  to  present  testimony  regard- 
ing the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

TO  ATTACK  T7SBAN  CSI9IS 

This  landmark  piece  of  legislation  and  the 
added  financial  support  which  It  has  made 
available  have  enabled  the  Cleveland  schools 
to  mount  an  attack  of  significant  magnitude 
on  what  I  believe  Is  America's  number  one 
domestic  problem — the  urban  crisis. 

Our  strategy  in  developing  programs  under 
terms  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  has  been  to  focus  on  the  major 
problems  In  urban  living  as  they  relate  to 
education. 

Among  these  major  problems  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Isolation,  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  drabness. 
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The  Impact  of  these  problems  on  education 
Is  reflected  in  undermotlvatlon,  depressed 
achievement,  excessive  dropping  out.  and 
continuing  misunderstanding  and  suspicion 
between  groups. 

We  And  the  school  attempting  to  teach 
hungry  children,  children  who  perceive  no 
opportunity  for  themselves  In  the  broader 
society,  children  whose  associations  have 
been  limited  only  to  children  similar  to 
themselves. 

We  have  children  whose  creative  talents 
and  tastes  In  the  arts  have  been  sadly  ne- 
glected, children  to  whom  the  wonders  of 
nature  remain  remote  pictures,  children 
whose  reading  experiences  are  limited  to 
clasitroom  Instruction  periods. 

In  attacking  these  problems  we  have  used 
the  available  resources  provided  under  all  ap- 
plicable Titles  and  we  have  applications 
now  pending  in  the  US.  Office  of  Education 
under  Titles  VII  and  VIII.  Today,  however, 
I  should  like  to  discuss  especially  Titles  I 
and  III 

As  I  move  about  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
visiting  Its  many  schools  and  neighbor- 
hoods. I  am  continually  impressed  with  the 
need  for  better  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  city  and  especially  In  areas 
of  great  poverty  and  deprivation. 

The  severity  of  the  problem  Is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  American  education  must 
move  Into  the  space  agt.  an  age  that  re- 
quires progressively  higher  levels  of  com- 
petence and  skill,  supported  and  reinforced 
by  the  best  scientific  "know  how"  available. 
This  U  an  age  that  demands  superior  edu- 
cation for  all  our  citizens 

Basic  to  good  education  Is  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  community  schools  sensitive  to  and 
efficiently  serving  an  ever-expanding  list  of 
neighborhood  needs.  Inherent  in  this  space 
age,  though.  Is  a  demand  for  new  education- 
al and  cultural  experiences  not  now  or  like- 
ly soon  to  be  available  at  the  neighborhood 
level. 

TTTU!  UI — COMMUNITT  SCHOOL  PROCRAM 

In  Cleveland  we  have  faced  up  to  this 
need  and  with  the  support  of  funds  pro- 
vided under  Title  HI  we  have  been  op- 
erating since  October.  1966  a  prototype  sup- 
plementary educational  center. 

Here  In  a  converted  warehotise  In  down- 
town Cleveland  we  bring  together  each  day 
500  children  from  across  the  city  for  special 
instruction  in  science,  in  local  history,  and 
In  music.  We  have  been  able  to  assemble  in 
this  center  a  staff  of  creative  master  teachers: 
and  having  provided  for  their  use  highly 
sophisticated  equipment,  there  Is  Immedi- 
ately available  a  wide  range  of  exceptionally 
strong  learning  experiences  to  be  shared  by 
children  from  throughout  the  city. 

Here  children  are  introduced  to  the  won- 
ders of  space  in  a  planetarium  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  always  current  exhibits  and  life 
size  models  provided  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  They  take 
a  simulated  trip  in  a  submarine  to  taste  the 
excitement  of  oceanography. 

Their  understanding  of  the  heritage  of 
their  city  Is  deepened  as  skillful  teachers 
lead  them  through  a  day  In  early  Cleveland 
In  authenticated  settings.  Their  appreciation 
of  good  music  Is  enhanced  as  talented  pro- 
fessional musicians  perform  and  patiently 
explain  the  music  and  their  Instruments. 
For  those  with  keener  Interest  In  music, 
group  and  Individual  instruction  Is  offered 
by  the  most  outstanding  professional  mu- 
sicians and  teachers  of  the  area.  A  climax  of 
the  music  program  each  season  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  original  work  composed  by  the 
children  and  produced  by  them. 

Through  this  prototype  supplementary 
center  we  have  demonstrated  the  basic 
soundness  of  the  concept.  (The  program  of 
the  center  includes  only  those  activities 
which  cannot  be  economically  or  effectively 
carried  out  by  some  other  means — In  the 
neighborhood  school.  In  a  museum,  or 
through  radio  or  television.)  It  Is  now  clear 
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that  such  a  center  will  provide  an  added 
dimension  of  enriched  educational  experi- 
ences which  can  be  shared  by  the  many 
diverse  groups  of  children  that  make  up  the 
city's  population. 

At  this  time  we  are  working  cooperatively 
with  the  administration  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land to  locate  a  suitable  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  n  permanent  center  which  will 
serve  up  to  I.OOO  children  dally  nnd  thus  not 
only  Increase  the  depth  of  the  experience  for 
each  child  but  Increase  the  frequency  of 
pupll-to-pupU  association  In  these  shared 
experiences. 

CLEVELAND   TrtLX   I    PROGRAM 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  Title  I  and 
to  our  experiences  In  Cleveland. 

The  plight  of  thousands  of  children  In  the 
depressed  Inner  city  Is  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenge this  nation  has  faced  at  home  during 
the  twentieth  century. 

Title  I  has  provided  resources  which  have 
helped  schools  address  themselves  to  this 
challenge. 

In  Cleveland  with  a  school  enrollment  of 
153,000  children,  we  have  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  public  school  population  of  Ohio.  But 
we  have  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  Ohio  who  receive  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  the  proportion  Is  increas- 
ing. Today  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the 
children  In  Cleveland  schools  are  members 
of  families  subsisting  at  poverty  levels. 

If  schools  and  schooling  are  to  be  relevant, 
they  must  do  more  than  teach  the  literature, 
history  and  culture  of  yesterday  or  the  math- 
ematics, science  and  economics  of  tomorrow. 
They  must  become  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  denied,  the  underprivileged, 
the  underchallenged,  the  undereducated, 
and  the  undermotlvated. 

Our  philosophy  In  Title  I  programming  is 
based  upon  a  firm  belief  In  the  fairly  even 
distribution  throughout  society  of  Intellec- 
tual capacity  and  abilities.  Long  exposure 
to  poverty  and  its  debilitating  Influences  has 
submerged  the  abilities  and  talents  of  the 
disadvantaged  as  they  have  struggled  to 
subsist. 

It  Is  the  task  of  the  school  to  create  an 
environment  and  to  marshal  the  resources 
that  will  discover,  develop,  define  and  en- 
courage the  abilities  and  talents  of  all  chil- 
dren to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

We  have  attempted  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  learning  skills  of  disadvantaged  pupils 
but  also  to  Improve  the  competence  of  the 
school  as  an  Institution  to  Identify  and  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  inner-city  children. 

Mounting  programs  of  the  size  and  scope 
of  those  under  Title  I  Is  not  without  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  a  large  school  system. 
It  required  time  to  eetabllsh  an  organiza- 
tion within  the  school  system  to  administer 
the  program  in  a  manner  that  would  assure 
Its  compliance  with  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
It  was  not  easy  to  locate  the  700  additional 
staff  members  and  to  prepare  them  for  their 
new  responsibilities.  There  was  no  backlog 
of  instructional  materials  and  equipment. 
Schedules  had  to  be  adjusted.  Parente  and 
other  community  leaders  had  to  be  con- 
sulted and  in  some  Instances  building  altera- 
tions were  required. 

Our  analysis  of  critical  needs  has  indicated 
that  particular  attention  should  be  directed 
to  articulation  points  In  the  child's  move- 
ment through  school,  that  is.  in  the  earliest 
years  of  his  school  experience,  at  the  time  he 
moves  from  elementary  to  Junior  high  school, 
from  the  Junior  high  grades  to  the  senior 
high,  and  as  he  approaches  decision  points 
regarding  dropping  out  or  continuing  on  to 
graduation. 

Also,  It  seems  to  us  that  for  the  greatest 
long-range  benefits,  proportionately  more  re- 
sources and  efforts  should  be  devoted  to 
younger  children. 

During  the  current  school  year,  the  Cleve- 
land Title  I  Program  consists  of  14  projects 
being  conducted  In  a  total  of  72  schools, 
directly  serving  15,000  eligible  children.  The 
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heaviest  concentration  of  programming  is  in 
20  elementary  schools  serving  the  most  Im- 
poverished areas  of  the  city.  Our  proJecU 
range  from  pre- kindergarten  child  develop- 
ment to  Job  development,  orientation,  and 
placement  for  Inner-city  high  school  seniors. 
They  Include  efforts  to  Improve  Instruc- 
tion In  reading  and  mathematics  and  to 
Identify  specific  pupil  difficulties  In  these 
areas.  There  Is  a  special  project  for  children 
for  whom  Engli&h  is  a  new  language.  In  both 
elementary  and  secondary  Title  I  schools,  we 
have  provided  tutors — college  students  who 
are  available  for  Immediate  help  and  sup- 
port. We  are  modifying  curricula  In  Junior 
high  schools  to  recapture  the  interest  of 
students  identified  as  likely  to  drop  out. 

For  the  past  three  summers,  we  have  con- 
ducted large  summer  school  projects  which 
have  put  educational,  recreational,  and  cul- 
tural activities  within  walking  distance  of 
every  eligible  child  In  Cleveland. 

Our  experience  with  fully  operational  Title 
I  projects  covers  a  period  of  two  school 
years.  This  Is  not  long  enough  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  totally  conclusive  data  re- 
garding the  effectiveness  of  this  massive  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  remembered  that  we  arc 
attempting  to  overcome  generations  of  ne- 
glect. Furthermore,  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  a  laboratory  type  situation  which  lends 
Itself  readily  to  evaluation  techniques.  We 
are  engaged  In  broad  field  type  settings 
where  we  cannot  control  many  of  the  fac- 
tors that  Influence  results. 

However,  the  data  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  do  Indicate  a  hopeful  trend.  For  ex- 
ample: 

There  has  been  a  consistent  significant 
gain  In  reading  skill  among  pupils  In  our 
reading  Improveihent  projects:  boys  partic- 
ularly have  shown  strong  improvement. 

Children  who  have  participated  In  our 
pre- kindergarten  project  have  performed  In 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  well  beyond  the 
rates  of  comparable  children  without  such 
services. 

In  a  special  project  for  seriously  intellec- 
tually underdeveloped  though  not  men- 
tally retarded  children  between  5  and  8 
there  was  an  Increase  In  I.Q.  of  from  5  to 
19  points  for  one-third  of  the  children  par- 
ticipating. 

Children  In  remedial  mathematics  groups 
have  shown  significant  gain  as  compared  to 
similar  children  not  receiving  such  special 
attention. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  schools 
receiving  Title  I  services  experienced  a  10  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  dropout  rate  last  school 
year,  as  compared  to  the  preceding  year. 

One  of  our  most  Impressive  results  has 
been  achieved  In  our  Job  development  project 
where  nine  out  of  every  ten  participants 
secured  full  time  employment  In  Cleveland 
business  and  Industry. 

We  will  continue  to  monitor  all  our  Title  I 
projects  closely  to  determine  whether  such 
gains  are  retained  and  accelerated. 

At  this  point  though  we  And  the  early 
returns  encouraging. 

In  an  effort  to  use  available  monies  to 
produce  the  greatest  yield  for  children,  we 
have  frequently  coupled  Title  I  funds  with 
other  federal  resources,  as  well  as  with  state 
and  local  monies.  An  example  of  this  ap- 
proach is  In  the  field  of  nutrition.  Here  we 
used  Title  I  funds,  two  years  ago.  to  equip  a 
large,  modem  kitchen  In  a  building  pur- 
chased with  local  funds  to  develop  a  lunch 
and  nutrition  education  project  for  inner- 
clty  children.  We  shall  use  the  resources  of 
the  federally  supported  school  lunch  program 
to  provide  food  for  the  several  thousand  chil- 
dren who  will  benefit  from  this  service. 

There  are  other  examples.  We  have  used 
funds  available  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  in  conjunction  with  ESEA  funds  in 
extending  vocational  educational  motivation 
and  opportunities.  In  other  instances,  we 
have  supplemented  ESEA  funds  with  private 
foundation  grants. 
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Throughout  all  such  efforts  our  accent  and 
focus  are  on  Improved  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren— the  children  most  In  need. 

COMMENTS    EVALUATION 

Certain  potential  long  range  effects  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  are 
becoming  apparent.  F*roJects  and  services 
conducted  under  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  enabled  schools  to  examine  the 
creativity,  resourcefulness,  and  readiness  for 
change  of  staff  members  who  have  had  new 
opportunities  for  leadership  functions.  In 
Cleveland,  the  staff  member  who  this  year 
was  promoted  and  given  responsibility  for 
the  pre-first  grade  programs  throughout  the 
city  came  to  our  attention  through  her  ex- 
cellent work  in  organizing  and  developing 
our  head  start  and  child  development  proj- 
ect— one  of  the  nation's  finest. 

Another  significant  long  range  benefit  that 
Title  I  has  brought  to  the  schools  of  Cleve- 
land is  an  emerging  new  staffing  pattern 
through  which  the  competencies  of  more 
people  at  various  levels  of  training  are  being 
utilized.  This  includes  teacher  aides,  assist- 
ant teachers,  tutors,  parent  educators,  home- 
school  liaison  aides,  technicians,  and  other 
expanding  classifications.  In  these  roles, 
many  inner-city  residents  including  parents 
are  entering  a  new  relationship  and  Involve- 
ment in  education.  This  is  good  for  children 
and  good  for  their  parents. 

While  our  experiences  in  developing  and 
implementing  Title  I  projects  have  In  gen- 
eral  been  encouraging,  we  have  encountered 
some  disappointments  and  frustrations. 

Delays  in  funding  have  impeded  proper 
planning  and  staffing.  I  certainly  hope  that 
Congress  will  provide  forward  funding  so 
that  intelligent  planning  and  orderly  Imple- 
mentation of  projects  can  occur.  Also  with 
respect  to  funding,  I  would  urge  that  appro- 
priations be  made  at  the  full  level  of  authori- 
zation. In  addition,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  normal  Increases  In  costs  such  as 
regular  salary  Increment  for  staff. 

The  restrictive  character  of  certain  regula- 
tions has  made  it  difficult  to  organize  and 
administer  Title  I  projects  in  the  most  edu- 
cationally sound  manner.  For  example,  we 
are  restricted  pretty  much  to  the  delivery  of 
remedial  type  services,  rather  than  to  a  much 
needed  emphasis  on  prevention. 

Last  summer  we  developed  a  large  program 
In  the  Arts  In  an  attempt  to  not  only  In- 
crease the  artistic  skills  and  cultivate  the 
Interests  of  Inner-clty  children  but  also  to 
attack  the  Isolation  of  groups  of  children 
from  each  other.  It  was  permissible  to  pro- 
vide transportation  out  of  the  ghetto  for 
Inner-clty  children  but  not  allowable  to  use 
Title  I  funds  to  bring  other  children  Into  the 
center  we  established  so  that  the  benefits  of 
greater  association  would  be  possible.  This 
project  Is  described  briefly  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  en- 
titled "Profiles  In  Quality  Education."  con- 
taining descriptions  of  150  outstanding  Title 
I  projects. 

We  had  to  discontinue  Title  I  funding  of 
a  very  rich  and  exciting  camping  project 
because  we  were  serving  children  In  classes 
from  the  schools  In  high  poverty  areas  rather 
than  segregating  and  selecting  only  those 
suffering  from  serious  retardation  in  aca- 
demic achievement.  Following  such  proce- 
dures is  educationally  unsound  as  it  Ignores 
the  motivation  and  learning  experiences  that 
children  gain  through  association  with  other 
more  able  classmates. 

In  effect.  Title  I  guidelines  lead  to  setting 
up  a  special  track  system  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

With  respect  to  the  methods  of  distributing 
ESEA  assistance,  we  have  found  the  present 
method  followed  under  Title  I  to  be  effective. 
It  has  distributed  the  money  In  relation  to 
the  needs  of  children  rather  than  In  response 
to  the  literary  skill  of  proposal  writers  or  the 
sophistication  In  grantsmanshlp  of  local  ad- 
ministrators. 
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I  would  certainly  hope  that  any  system  of 
distributing  federal  assistance  would  include 
safeguards  to  Insure  that  funds  are  distrib- 
uted in  such  a  way  that  the  money  goes 
where  the  children  are  the  neediest. 

ESEA  was  enacted  by  Congress  In  an  at- 
tempt "to  strengthen  and  Improve  educa- 
tional quality  and  educational  opportunities 
In  the  nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools." 

The  national  program  that  has  been  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  that  act  has  provided 
the  vehicle  with  which  this  nation  can  move 
its  educational  efforts  ahead  the  required 
giant  stride. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  the  point 
where  we  have  the  experience  In  planning 
and  program  development  and  have  operated 
a  sufficient  number  of  model  projects  long 
enough  to  be  ready  now  to  move  forward 
confidently  In  the  productive  programs  that 
the  national  Interest  demands  but  which 
no  school  system  In  a  big  city  can  alone  sup- 
port. 


SPECIAL  BULK  MAILING  RATE  FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend to  neighborhood  improvement  as- 
sociations the  use  of  the  special  third- 
class  bulk  mailing  permit. 

Thousands  of  grassroots  neighborhood 
associations  throughout  the  country  are 
currently  involved  in  efforts  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  residential  neighbor- 
hoods. Virtually  every  neighborhood  in 
my  district,  Minneapolis,  has  its  own 
local  community  group  that  promotes 
public  improvements,  encourages  prop- 
erty upkeep  and  provides  a  "watchdog" 
service  for  zoning  changes.  Activities  of 
this  type  are  particularly  important  in 
a  central  city  like  Minneapolis  that  must 
work  dilligently  to  maintain  the  family- 
residential  character  of  its  older  neigh- 
borhoods. 

With  the  advent  of  many  new  feder- 
ally fimded  community  development 
projects,  the  neighborhood  associations 
have  an  increasingly  important  infor- 
mation function  to  perform.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  neighborhood  residents 
are  informed  about  these  programs  and 
the  neighborhood  associatioris  are  in  a 
good  position  to  disseminate  this  infor- 
mation. But  current  postal  regulations 
tend  to  limit  the  communication  activi- 
ties of  the  neighborhood  groups.  Under 
existing  law,  improvement  associations 
are  not  permitted  to  use  the  special 
third-class  bulk  permit  which  would  en- 
able them  to  mail  at  the  rate  of  1.4  cents 
per  piece.  They  often  must  use  the  regu- 
lar third-class  rate  of  6  cents  per  2 
ounces,  which  causes  a  real  financial 
burden. 

Congress  can  encourage  this  worth- 
while neighborhood  improvement  activ- 
ity in  a  small  but  significant  way  by  ex- 
tending to  the  neighborhood  associations 
the  use  of  the  special  third-class  permit 
now  available  to  a  variety  of  nonprofit 
educational  and  welfare  organizations. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
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HJl.  7979 
A  blU  to  amend  Utle  39.  Unltwl  SUtes  Code, 
to  estand  to  neighborhood  improvement 
organizations  or  aasoclatlona  the  special 
third-class  bulk  mall  rates  for  nonprofit 
organizations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route 
of  Rejneaentativet  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4462(d)  of  title  39.  Unlt«l  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  fraternal  orga- 
nizations of  associations"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  fraternal,  or  neighborhood  Im- 
provement organizations  or  associations". 


A  PENETRATINO  ANALYSIS  OP  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

or    NSW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSENTATi v  ea 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

B4r.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  tiineour  newspaper  columnists  cut 
tnroag*rthe  confusion  and  shifting  sands 
of  contemporary  affairs  and  strike  fun- 
damental truth  with  a  laserlike  beam 
which  places  a  difficult  problem  in  proper 
perspective.  Frank  Oetlein  has  admirably 
performed  this  service  for  us  with  hia 
February  12,  1969.  column  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  entitled  "Why  View 
Israel  as  a  Boy  Scout?"  Mr.  Getlein  gets 
to  the  core  of  the  Middle  East  problem 
and  I  commend,  therefore,  his  discerning 
column  to  this  body,  the  full  text  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

WHT  VIXW  ISKAKI.  A3  A  BOT  SCOUT? 

(By  Prank  Oetlein) 

The  unquestionably  growing  pro- Arab 
sentiment  among  Americans  concerned 
about  the  Middle  East  Is  actuaUy  based  on 
a  pro-Israel  assumption.  The  way  It  works 
Is  this:  When  the  Arabs  behave  like  bandits, 
Msasslns.  spoiled  children  and  people  whose 
heads  are  made  out  of  cement,  we  dont  re- 
act against  them  because,  at  heart,  we  dont 
expect  any  better.  Arabs  are.  after  all.  the 
inventors  of  assasslnaUon  from  an  etymo- 
logical point  of  view  and  famed  practitioners 
of  It  from  an  historical  one.  It  Isnt  that 
other  people  don't  go  in  for  assassination. 
Its  Just  that  nobody  else  ever  formed  a  club 
on  that  principle. 

And  they  were  on  pot  before  this  country 
was  even  discovered.  And  they  haggle  In  the 
marketplace  Instead  of  calculating  through 
the  check-out  counter.  And  they  believe  In 
bribery  as  a  fringe  benefit  of  public  service. 
And  they  have  been  ruled,  most  of  them,  by 
"kings"  arbitrarily  chosen  by  European 
powers  and  who  act  the  part  like  Alfred 
Drake  In  "Kismet"  without  the  voice.  And 
this  tuid  that  and  so  much  else. 

In  short,  we  dont  really  take  the  Arabs 
seriously  and,  except  for  oil  and  common 
humanity,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should. 

With  Israel,  quite  the  other  way.  We  ex- 
pect the  Israeli  to  live  up  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, to  behave  unto  others  as  they  would 
wish  others  to  behave  unto  them  and.  for 
that  matter,  as  we  faintly  wish  we  could  af- 
ford  to   behave   ourselves. 

The  trouble  with  the  law  of  nations,  of 
course,  is  that  It  U  a  very  long  time  since 
any  big  nation  has  actually  obeyed  It.  Ac- 
cording to  the  grand  old  rule  of  decorum 
among  the  governments  of  the  world,  for  In- 
stance, no  Russian  government  would  dream 
of  Invading  Czechoslovakia,  yet  who's  direct- 
ing Prague  trafBc  today?  No  American  govern- 
ment would  Invade  Cuba  or  the  Dominican 
Republic,  yet  why  Isnt  the  popular  choice 
for  Dominican  rule  In  office?  No  British  gov- 
ernment would  have  Invaded  Ireland  and  left 
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behind  a  colony  of  foreigners  In  the  north 
that  U  now  causing  all  the  trouble  there.  No 
French  government  would  have  tried  to  con- 
quer the  Vietnamese  and  so  on.  Yet  all  these 
things  have  happened. 

The  reason  they  have  happened  Is  that  all 
those  countries  doing  all  those  frightful 
things  are  major  powers.  The  only  way  you 
stop  a  major  power  from  transgressing  the 
law  of  nations  Is  by  the  fact  or  the  threat  of 
a  major  war.  Since  nobody  wants  a  major 
war — except  sometime*— big  powers  pretty 
well  do  as  they  wish  and  how  many  divisions 
does  the  court  of  world  opinion  have? 

With  Israel,  the  hope  here  Is  that  we  can 
Impose  standards  of  conduct  we  don't  care 
to  live  up  to  ourselves  but  admire  a  good  deal 
for  others.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  If  we 
can  Just  make  the  Israelis  obey  the  Boy 
Scout  Law  by  force,  this  will  be  a  big  step 
toward  the  abolition  of  force  in  world  affairs. 

Fat  chance.  Under  present  and  foreseeable 
conditions,  force  Is  the  only  utlmate  way  In- 
ternational affairs  can  be  managed.  The 
dream  for  the  Middle  East  Is  that  the  United 
Nations  can  establish  and  maintain  peace  if 
only  the  Israelis  wUl  let  it  happen. 

What  needs  to  be  recalled  Is  that  the 
United  Nations  was  doing  exactly  that  be- 
fore the  six-day  war.  When  Nasser,  the  sheik 
of  Araby,  said  scram,  the  U.N.  scrammed.  The 
fact  that  Israel  was  not  wiped  out  at  that 
moment  was  due  solely  to  Its  own  prudence. 

With  that  record.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Israelis  arent  bowled 
over  and  all  choked  up  by  appeals  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  United  Nations  and 
the  hope  of  peace  In  our  time. 

For  Israel,  the  only  hope  of  peace  In  Its 
time  lies  In  somehow  convincing  the  dra- 
matic baritones  they're  surrounded  by  that 
It  win  cost  them  more  to  be  nasty  than  It 
will  be  to  be  decent.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
world  If  this  could  be  accomplished  by  sweet 
reasonableness,  but  so  far  there  has  been 
no  faint  sign  that  this  can  happen. 

In  chlld-ralslng  generally,  permissiveness  la 
okay,  and  certainly  a  lot  pleasanter  to  live 
with  than  discipline.  The  worst  results 
won't  happen  now.  but  years  later  at  the 
Pentagon  or  Columbia  University  or  Berkeley, 
and  at  least  the  kid  will  be  quiet. 

But  there  are  certain  things,  like  setting 
the  house  on  fire,  that  the  wise  parent  Just 
cannot  allow  to  be  Included  in  the  permissive 
approach.  When  the  child  starts  to  set  fire 
to  the  house,  what  you  do  Is  you  whale  the 
tar  out  of  him  and  eventually  he  gets  the 
Idea. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  to  be  Israel's  for- 
eign policy  for  now. 
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"FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE  "—AD- 

DRESS BY  OAYLE  P.  EMERY 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DELAWABX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a 
pleasant  experience  for  me  to  read  the 
speeches  preparer'  and  delivered  by 
young  people  as  part  of  the  annual  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary. 

The  winner  of  the  Delaware  State  con- 
test this  year  Is  Miss  Gayl  P.  Emery,  the 
17-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  Emery,  of  637  Carol  Street, 
Dover.  Gayle  is  a  senior  at  Dover  High 
School  and  plans  to  continue  on  to  col- 
lege to  study  speech  and  drama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
tills  point  In  the  Record  Gayle's  address 


that  she  will  deliver  during  the  national 
finals  here  in  Washington  this  week : 

FaXXDOM'8    Challxnob 
(By  Gayle  P.  Emery) 
In    the    Broadway    musical.    Jifan    of   La 
Mancha,  we  discover  meaningful  expressions 
which  embody  Freedom's  Challenge. 

"TO  DSKAM  the  IMPOa8IBI.C  dkbam" 

Tears  ago  a  mere  handful  of  visionary  men 
soiight  to  create  a  brighter  land  for  their 
children,  a  land  unique  In  the  history  of  this 
world  and  the  memory  of  mankind.  We 
Americans  have  always  dared  to  dream  the 
Impossible  dream  and  make  our  dreams  a 
reality.  Our  poets,  our  scholars,  our  religious 
leaders,  our  sUtesmen  have  pointed  the  way 
to  the  Ideals  of  freedom,  equality,  and  Jus- 
Uce.  We  are  the  heirs  of  those  sacred  Ideals. 
Only  through  our  efforts,  our  understanding, 
and  our  compassion  will  those  dreams  be- 
come a  reaUty.  This  dream,  this  hope  Is  the 
guiding  soul  of  our  nation.  For  this  dream 
of  freedom  and  equality  courageous  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  challenged — and  defeated— 
great  tyrranlcal  powers  on  every  major  bat- 
tlefield of  thU  world.  In  times  of  oppression. 
Injustice,  and  discrimination,  our  forefathers 
dared  to  hope  for  equal  rights  and  opportu- 
nities and  the  chance  to  be  free- thinking 
men.  We  can.  we  must  re-accept  this  chal- 
lenge, for  freedom  must  be  re-bom,  re- 
created In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  each 
man  and  woman  of  our  generation. 

"TO  nOHT  THE  UNBEATABLE  TOE" 

America  has  a  reputation  for  conquering 
the  unbeaUble  foe — George  in,  the  Kaiser. 
Adolf  Hitler — and  we  miist  continue  to  be 
dedicated  to  thU  Ideal  of  force  for  freedom. 
Only  when  we  lose  our  capacity  to  fight  and 
lose  faith  In  our  Ideals  will  a  foe  become  un- 
beatable. Faith,  without  dedication  and  the 
will  to  flght.  Is  meaningless.  Today's  enemies 
are  within  as  well  as  without  our  beloved 
nation — riots  In  the  streeU.  unrest  on  col- 
lege campuses,  crime  at  every  level  of  our 
society,  citizens  who  refuse  their  glorious 
inheritance  and  wallow  In  soul  shrinking 
apathy.  Only  through  our  faith,  our  dream 
of  equality,  our  will  to  flght,  and  our  com- 
passionate understanding,  can  we  triumph 
over  todays  challenges.  ThU  Is  a  personal 
responslblUty.  for  when  we  call  ourselves 
Americans,  we  pledge  our  lives,  our  honor, 
and  our  personal  destinies  to  those  Ideals 
which  have  shaped  this  naUon  and  Inspired 
a  watching  world. 

"TO    RIORT   TH«   TJOTUOHTABLB    W«ON0" 

The  American  national  symbol  Is  the  cou- 
rageous eagle,  not  the  cowardly  ostrich  with 
his  head  burled  In  the  sand.  Wrongs  exist 
in  any  society,  and  this  Is  not  a  damnation 
of  that  society,  but  any  society  that  ignores 
these  Inherent  wrongs  Is  truly  damned.  These 
offenses  comprise  America's  most  Immediate 
challenge.  The  uneducated  must  be  given 
greater  opportunities  for  education  and 
training  to  earn  a  decent,  respectable  living, 
not  an  eternal  welfare  check.  The  unrest  on 
our  college  campuses  must  be  qiileted  with 
a  firm  demand  for  a  greater  respect  for  per- 
son, property,  and  nation.  Racial  tension  and 
rioting  In  o\xr  cities  must  be  brought  to  a 
halt  through  expressions  and  examples  of 
understanding  between  peoples,  and  between 
the  people  and  their  government.  The  bit- 
ter and  dlsUlusloned  senior  citizen  must  be 
given  a  vital,  creative  role  and  the  respect 
he  enjoyed  In  his  prime  In  this  society.  In 
righting  these  wrongs  we  will  be  creating 
a  brighter  tomorrow  for  our  children. 
"To  fight  for  the  right,  without  question  or 
pause. 

To  be   willing   to  march  Into  bell  for  » 
heavenly  cause." 

Americans  have  so  often  accepted  the 
challenge  to  flght  for  the  right — every  man's 
right  to  freedom  and  opportunity.  We  want 
to  share  the  freedom  we  have  enjoyed.  Will- 
ingly, American  soldiers  have  worked,  fought. 
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and  died  on  foreign  shores  for  other  men's 
freedom.  Likewise,  Americans  have  died  on 
American  battlefields  to  preserve  these  free- 
doms. If  we  do  not  accept  our  challenge  to- 
day, all  these  glorious  men  will  have  died 
In  vain. 

"And  I  know.  If  ni  only  be  true  to  this 

glorious  quest. 
That  my  heart  will  lie  peaceful  and  calm 

when  I'm  laid  to  my  rest. 
And  the  world  will  be  better  for  this." 

To  be  able  to  secure  and  ensure  freedom 
for  other  countries  we  must  work  to 
strengthen  our  freedom  within  by  ridding 
our  nation  of  those  forces  which  threaten 
our  dreams  of  freedom  and  equality.  No 
dream  Is  too  Impossible,  no  star  Is  too  high 
to  be  reached,  as  long  as  we  remain  true 
to  these  dreams  and  work  unendingly  to  at- 
tain them.  This  is  Freedom's  Challenge;  this 
Is  our  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  all  the  reports 
of  student  radicalism  and  unrest,  all 
Americans  can  take  pride  in  the  vast 
majority  of  yoimg  men  and  women  like 
Gayle  Emery  who,  with  quiet  dignity 
and  determination,  prepare  themselves 
for  their  future  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  each 
Member  Gayle's  moving  speech  on  "Free- 
dom's Challenge."  My  good  wishes,  like 
those  of  all  Delawareans,  are  with  her 
as  she  competes  In  the  national  finals. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE  HONORED  BY 
1    VPW 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  nntiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Members  of  Congress  are  to  be 
honored  by  that  great  veterans  organiza- 
tion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  Each  year  at  this  time 
an  invitation  is  extended  to  each  of  us 
to  attend  the  annual  VFW  congressional 
dinner.  On  that  occasion,  as  you  know, 
besides  honoring  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, one  of  our  Members  Is  chosen  to 
receive  the  highly  coveted  VFW  Congres- 
sional Award. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  year  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  Olin  E. 
"Tiger"  Teagce  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
will  be  the  recipient  of  the  sixth  annual 
VFW  Congressional  Award.  No  other 
Member  of  Congress  has  worked  so  long 
and  so  hard — and  I  might  add  so  fruit- 
fully— for  the  veterans  of  our  Nation. 
His  imstinting  devotion  to  the  well-being 
of  veterans  and  their  dependents  is  well 
known  to  us  all.  "Tiger"  Teagtte  has  been 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  15  of  his  23  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  a  post  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified  and  in  which 
he  has  served  with  distinction. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1946, 
after  completing  a  World  War  n  mili- 
tary career  which  began  as  a  private  in 
the  National  Guard  in  1939  and  was 
ended  after  6  years  as  a  result  of  wounds 
received  as  a  combat  Infantry  battalion 
commander.  While  leading  his  battalion 
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from  Utah  Beach  to  the  Rhine  River,  he 
was  decorated  for  valor  11  times  and  suf- 
fered six  wounds.  He  is  the  most  deco- 
rated Member  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee,  "Tiger"  has  added 
to  ills  national  prestige  with  his  record 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
Manned  Space  Flight  and  NASA  Over- 
sight of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  During  his  8  years 
on  the  committee  the  United  States  has 
regained  leadership  in  space,  a  comeback 
which  culminated  in  the  historic  Apollo 
8  moon  flight  last  Christmas. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Richard  Homan,  has  said  of  the 
award  made  to  Congressman  Teagite: 

The  Congressional  Award,  Is  the  highest 
honor  given  by  the  V.F.W.  It  was  established 
In  1B64.  The  award  was  first  presented  to 
Senator  Carl  Hayden,  Arizona.  The  1965  re- 
cipient was  Speaker  of  the  House  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  of  Massachusetts.  In  1968  the 
award  was  presented  to  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  McKinlet  Doksen,  of  Illi- 
nois, Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  of  Ar- 
kansas, was  honored  In  1967.  In  1968  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia,  received  the 
fifth  award  of  the  VFW. 

By  awarding  this  honor  to  one  of  our  na- 
tional legislators,  the  VFW  seeks  to  drama- 
tize the  Importance  of  the  role  of  a  freely 
elected  legislature  to  serve  the  great  ends  of 
this  Republic,  maintaining  true  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  fidelity 
to  Its  Constitution  and  laws,  the  fostering  of 
true  patriotism,  maintaining  and  extending 
the  Institutions  of  American  freedom,  and 
preserving  and  defending  our  country  from 
all  her  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  award  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  "Tiger" 
Teagtte  will  be  the  highlight  of  the  eve- 
ning, the  VFW  congressional  dinner  will 
highlight  other  important  aspects  of  this 
great  national  organization.  The  dinner 
climaxes  the  VFW's  annual  4-day  Wash- 
ington conference  of  national  ofiBcers  and 
department  commanders.  This  meeting 
represents  a  great  opportunity  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  meet  with 
our  friends  from  back  home,  the  oflBcers 
of  this  great  veterans  organization  which 
this  year  Is  celebrating  its  70th  anni- 
versary.   

The  evening  with  the  VFW  also  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  extend  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  53  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  are  the  winners  of  the  22d 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
Prom  £tmong  their  number,  five  will  be 
chosen  national  winners  and  the  winner 
of  the  first  place  award  will  read  his 
winning  entry  at  the  dinner.  These  young 
people  are  a  credit  to  their  Nation,  their 
States  and  communities  and,  especially, 
to  their  families. 

As  is  usual,  the  evening  will  spotlight 
a  part  of  our  Nation's  history  to  which 
our  military  services  have  contributed. 
This  time  the  focus  will  be  on  World 
War  I  and  the  men  who  fought  for  peace 
at  that  time.  The  program,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  one  befitting  the  traditions  estab- 
lished at  these  VFW  congressional  din- 
ners. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  "Tiger"  Teague  and  to  the 
VFW.  This  award  represents  a  thank  you 
from  the  Nation's  veterans.  In  present- 
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ing  the  VFW  award  to  "Tiger"  Teague 
these  veterans  honor,  as  well,  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  For  our 
part,  we  shall  continue  to  remember 
them  and  their  sacrifices. 


FORD  F0UNDA110N— REPRESENTA- 
TION WITHOUT  TAXA'nON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,  then 
consider,  What  is  representation  without 
taxation? 

On  February  21,  McGeorge  Bundy, 
president  of  the  Ford  Foimdatlon  and 
Its  tax-free  billions  spent  hours  seeking 
to  Justify  the  foundation's  accumulations 
and  political  activities. 

Two  days  later,  the  same  McGeorge 
Bundy  appeared  on  national  television 
as  a  political  activist  to  try  to  defeat  the 
Sentinel  antiballistic  missile  system 
which  our  military  experts  feel  essential 
to  the  defense  of  the  American  people. 
Most  American  people  resent  any  at- 
tempt to  deprive  them  of  essential  safe- 
guards of  their  lives  and  property — ^but 
more  especially  they  detest  the  over- 
representation  of  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion which  does  not  even  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  several  news 
clippings  on  the  incredible  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  a  report  by  Mr.  Harold  Lord 
Vamey  on  "How  the  Ford  Foundation 
Finances  Revolution"  from  the  American 
Opinion  magazine  for  November  1968  In 
the  Record  : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Feb.  23,  1969) 
BuNDT  Opposes  Sentinel 
New  York. — McGeorge  Bimdy,  president  of 
the  FV}rd  Foundation  and  key  adviser  on  for- 
elg^n  and  defense  policy  for  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  said  yesterday  that  the 
Sentinel  antiballistic  missile  system  "Is  not 
needed." 

In  an  Interview  prepared  for  Sunday 
airing  on  WNBC-TV,  Bundy  said  that  a  case 
for  the  system  to  meet  the  future  threat  of 
Red  Chinese  missile  weapons  "is  so  far  from 
made  that  It  Is  much  better  to  wait." 

He  said  It  is  more  Important  "to  get  con- 
trol over  the  race  In  strategic  weapons,  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  threatens  to  get  out  of 
control.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  saying  that  turning  that  race  down  Is 
a  No.  1  problem  and  that  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute In  dealing  vrtth  that  problem  for  very 
strong  leadership  In  the  government  of  the 
United  States."  he  said. 

But  Bundy  conceded  that  President  Nixon 
could  have  difficulty  In  exercising  such  lead- 
ership. 

"There  are  relations  between  the  Armed 
Services  and  the  Armed  Services  committees, 
the  House  and  the  Senate,"  he  said.  "There 
are  the  famous  relationships  that  General 
Elsenhower  talked  about  In  his  farewell  ad- 
dress between  the  Interested  parties  and  the 
contractors. 

"There  are  lots  of  economic  Interests  which 
will  be  affected  for  better,  and  some  for  worse, 
by  a  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system. 
There  the  President  Is  not  wholly  a  free 
agent." 

Bundy  said  he  believed  the  real  troubles  In 
Vietnam  have  liad  "more  to  do  with  the  lack 
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of  effective  control,  authority  and  ability  to 
make  things  happ>en  within  the  executive 
branch  of  government." 

He  added  that  be  alao  believes  the  time  Is 
coming  when  the  war  could  be  de-escalated. 

"The  fact  la  the  sltuaUon  on  the  ground 
has  been  going  relatively  well,  (or  us  and  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  government,  for  the 
last  nine  months,  that  U  should  be  pos- 
sible .  .  .  that  we  could  get  on  the  order  of 
100.000  to  150.000  men  out  of  there  In  a  year's 
time  and  get  the  cost  of  the  war  down  by  a 
factor  of  30  to  30  percent,  even  If  we  don't 
make  serious  diplomatic  progress,"  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 

Feb.  31,  1900) 

Geants  to  R.  F.  K.  Atoes  DcrrNOKD  bt  Bcndt 

(  By  A.  D.  Borne) 

McOeorge  Bundy.  head  of  the  world's 
largest  foundation,  spent  four  hours  yester- 
day defending  Its  activities  against  Congress- 
men who  questioned  Its  tax  immunity  and 
its  political  neutrality. 

The  Ford  Foundation  president,  principal 
witness  on  the  third  day  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  tax  reform  hear- 
ings, denied  that  •131. 000  in  travel  granU 
presented .  to  eight  members  of  Sen.  Rob- 
ert. KenA^y'3  staff  after  his  aasuslnatlon 
last  June  was  "severance  pay."  as  Rep.  John 
W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  Committee's 
senior  Republican,  put  it. 

Bundy  said  the  grants  were  made  on  his 
own  initiative  In  a  spirit  of  "What  can  we 
do  to  help?"  and  "are  fully  Justifiable  in  edu- 
cational terms." 

He  conceded  that  the  amounts  (•<J.390  to 
S22.000  for  periods  of  from  four  to  seven 
months)  were  larger  than  usual,  but  ex- 
plained that  most  such  grants  are  "salary 
supplements"  for  scholars  on  paid  leave. 

"The  point"  with  the  Kennedy  staff  grants, 
Bundy  said,  was  that  the  eight  men  "had  a 
special  promise."  Two  of  the  eight  have  filed 
reports,  he  said,  but  whether  the  money 
was  "well  spent"  could  only  be  answered 
"several  years  from  now." 

He  revealed  that  the  Foundation  had  con- 
sidered various  forms  of  aid  for  associates 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  after 
his  assassination  last  April,  and  Instead  had 
given  S8.000  to  a  group  of  Atlanta  univer- 
sities to  start  a  historical  archive  on  the  work 
of  the  civil  rights  leader. 

Bundy  also  confirmed  that  Ford  had  given 
a  $12,000.  seven-week  travel  grant  to  one  of 
President  Johnson's  top  White  House  aides, 
Joseph  A.  Callfano.  and  he  revealed  that  an- 
other Johnson  aide.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  was 
"discussing  a  summer  study  project"  with 
the  Foundation. 

What  was  bothering  Byrnes,  Rep.  George 
Bush  (R-Tex.)  and  several  other  Commit- 
tee members  was  the  specter  of  the  Founda- 
tion's $3  billion  assets  being  deployed  in 
political  activity  Despite  Bundy's  denials 
and  assurances,  the  subject  kept  recurring: 

A  IITS.OOO  grant  to  Cleveland  CORE  in 
1967.  he  said,  was  only  marginally  for  voter 
registration  activities  that  allegedly  helped 
elect  Carl  Stokes  the  city's  first  Negro  mayor. 
The  grant  was  doubled  in  1968.  with  Setb 
Taft.  Stokes'  1967  rival,  among  Its  chief 
proponents.  Bundy  declared. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  among 
public  officials  whose  expenses  to  attend 
meetings  have  been  paid  by  the  Founda- 
tion. Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (D-Mass.)  charged 
yesterday  that  officials  "living  high  off  the 
hog"  on  Junkets  could  "Influence  voting." 
But  Rep.  Herman  T.  Scbneebell  (R-Pa.), 
another  committee  member,  said  he  had  been 
on  a  Ford-paid  trip  to  Japan  during  the 
Easter  recess  last  year  and  "I  never  worked 
so  hard  In  my  life. ' 

Schneebell  said  he  and  seven  other  House 
members  discussed  Okinawa.  China  and  trade 
problems  with  groups  of  Japanese  legislators. 
Six  House  and  eight  Senate  members  have 
Just  returned  from  a  similarly  Ford-sup- 
ported trip,  he  said. 
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Bundy.  the  former  Harvard  dean  who 
served  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  a» 
chief  foreign  policy  aide  at  the  White  House 
before  taking  charge  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
in  March.  1966,  was  also  kept  busy  fending 
off  suggestions  that  foundations  should  share 
In  the  general  tax  burden. 

"The  question  is.  should  some  of  us  b« 
paying  taxes  while  others  aren't."  said  Rep. 
Martha  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.)  In  one  sharp  ex- 
change. And  Rep.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R- 
Md.)  said  he  was  "very  uncomfortable  about 
capital  accumulating  in-any  institution  that 
is  in  a  tax-sheltered  position.  I  think  it's 
time  to  do  something  about  that." 

Bundy  found  little  to  praise  In  suggestions 
by  Morton.  Byrnes  and  Rep.  Sam  Gibbons 
(D-Fla. )  that  foundations  such  as  Ford, 
financed  by  money  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  subject  to  a  77  per  cent  inheri- 
tance tax.  bad  to  assume  some  tax  obliga- 
tion. Again  and  again  Bundy  pictured 
foundations  as  alternatives  to  an  ever-grow- 
ing Government  and  capable  of  attempting 
more  Innovative  programs. 

He  also  rejected  a  suggestion  by  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths that  'the  real  purpose"  for  which  the 
Ford  Foundation  was  established  was  not 
charity  but  the  Ford  family's  desire  to  neu- 
tralize 85  per  cent  of  the  firm's  stock  in  the 
Foundation  so  they  could  control  the  com- 
pany with  the  remaining  15  p>er  cent. 

Bundy  told  the  Committee  the  Foundation 
had  reduced  its  holdings  of  Ford  stock  (all 
nonvoting)  to  27  or  28  per  cent,  mostly 
through  sales  back  to  the  company.  He  said 
It  would  reduce  this  further  to  below  20 
per  cent  by  1971  But  he  opposed  a  1965 
Treasury  Department  reconunendatlon  that 
20  per  cent  be  made  a  mandatory  celling  for 
a  foundation's  holdings  in  one  company. 

Over-all,  his  prescription  for  curbing 
abuses  of  the  tax-exemption  privilege  lay  in 
"accountability  and  disclosure."  The  current 
patchwork  of  state  regulation  is  Inadequate, 
he  conceded.  More  information  should  be 
required  of  the  foundations,  and  a  Federal 
agency — possibly  the  Treasury — should 
"monitor  tbeir  activities."  he  said. 

[From  American  Opinion  magazine,  Novem- 
ber 1968] 

How    THB    FOBD    FOUIfDATlON    FINANCES 
REVOLimON 

(By  Harold  Lord  Vamey) 

(Ncyrx. — Harold  Lord  Vamey  is  President 
and  founder  of  the  Committee  on  Pan  Amer- 
ican Policy,  and  Editor  of  Pan-American 
Headlines.  He  was  formerly  the  Political  Edi- 
tor (or  American  Mercury  magazine,  and  was 
also  advisor  to  the  Republic  of  China  be- 
tween 1947  and  1948.  Mr.  Varney  Is  an  Amer- 
ican Opinion  Contributing  Editor  and  Latin 
American  correspondent.) 

Not  long  before  his  great  career  was  halted 
by  serious  illness.  Henry  Ford  Sr.  sat  think- 
ing about  the  future  of  his  infant  Ford 
Foundation.  A  life-long  enemy  of  the  /n- 
stders  and  their  Liberal  Establishment,  Mr. 
Ford  was  determined  that  his  vast  wealth 
should  not  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Leftist 
camarilla  which  had  subverted  the  founda- 
tions endowed  by  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller. 
Above  all.  he  was  adamant  that  the  Ford  for- 
tune should  not  be  used  by  the  forces  of  the 
Left  to  help  betray  America. 

But.  how  could  he  safeguard  the  Founda- 
tion after  he  was  gone? 

One  possible  solution  occurred  to  him  Im- 
mediately. When  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  viciously  humiliated  the  heroic 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  for  his  support  of  the 
conservative  America  First  movement,  it  was 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  which  had  found 
an  important  administrative  post  for  him. 
Ford  had  long  been  a  hearty  admirer  of  the 
technical  and  administrative  genius,  patriot- 
ism, and  moral  soundness  of  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh. He  decided  to  sound  out  the  Colonel 
on  the  possibility  of  his  accepting  director- 
ship of  the  Foundation,  with  full  authority. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  American  bis- 
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tory  that  Lindbergh  did  not  Inunedlately  ac- 
cept that  offer;  for,  shortly  thereafter.  Henry 
Ford  suffered  a  physical  collapse.  His  heirs, 
alas,  simply  didn't  understand  the  potential 
danger  to  their  country  which  Leftist  man- 
agement of  the  vastly  wealthy  Ford  Founda- 
tion might  represent. 

In  its  official  annual  statement,  the  Ford 
Foundation  declares  that  its  objective  is  "to 
Identify  and  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  national  and  international  im- 
portance." Instead  of  pursuing  this  lofty 
course,  the  Foundation  has  been  deliberately 
used  to  create  new  problems  and  exacerbate 
old  ones.  It  has  now  made  Itself  the  cham- 
pion of  black  racism.  It  has  regularly  waged 
war  on  anti-Communists.  It  has  promoted 
and  subsidized  obscenity  and  pornography  la 
American  letters.  It  has  encouraged  and  fi- 
nanced leaders  of  the  race  war  which  is  fill- 
ing American  cities  with  murder,  arson,  and 
lawlessness.  It  has  openly  subsidized  identi- 
fied Communist  revolutionaries.  It  has 
helped  to  debase  American  scholarship  by  ex- 
clusive support  of  research  organizations  and 
scholars  promoting  the  propaganda  of  Marx, 
Keynes,  Pavlov,  and  Freud  as  a  replacement 
for  classic  philosophy  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

In  short,  if  we  were  to  try  to  pinpoint  the 
one  organization  which  has  in  the  last 
twenty  years  done  most  to  move  America 
away  from  traditional  principles,  the  Ford 
Foundation  would  be  that  organization.  In 
doing  so.  it  has  poured  into  Leftist  channels 
the  colossal  sum  of  »3.19  billion  In  grants 
and  commitments. 

X 

To  even  begin  to  appreciate  the  tragedy  of 
what  has  hapF>ened.  one  must  begin  with  a 
brief  look  at  the  founding  Ford. 

It  is  today  difficult  to  imagine  the  vast 
hold  which  Ford  exercised  upon  the  national 
Imagination  during  the  three  decades  be- 
tween 1915  and  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
So  great  was  his  popularity  that  In  the  early 
Twenties  the  opinion  {jolls  indicated  he  could 
have  been  elected  President  In  1924  had  he 
chosen  to  run.  True,  he  made  his  share  of 
mistakes — for  example,  the  Peace  Ship  fiasco 
of  1915 — but.  for  all  that  can  be  made  of  his 
bigger  than  lifeslze  faults,  few  will  deny  that 
Henry  Ford  was  the  epitome  of  what  we  call 
the  great  American  innovator.  He  was  a  reli- 
gious, patriotic,  prudent,  frugal  American 
genius  who  built  an  empire  and  shared  It 
with  the  world.  Americans  loved  him  for  it. 

In  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  pigmies 
who  are  now  spending  his  money,  Henry 
Ford  was  a  giant  among  the  architects  of 
progress.  He  was  the  father  of  American  mass 
production — the  innovation  which  made  pos- 
sible todays  plenty.  Even  Lenin,  in  consid- 
ering the  adoption  of  mass  production  for 
Russia,  recognized  this  fact  and  coined  a 
Russian  word  for  Fordizatlon  to  describe  it. 

And.  Ford  was  a  capitalist  in  the  best 
tradition.  With  his  announcement  in  1915 
of  an  across-the-board  minimum  wage  of 
five  dollars  a  day  (the  equivalent  of  about 
$25  a  day  in  today's  funny  money)  be  ush- 
ered in  the  era  of  highly  paid  American 
labor.  By  Innovating  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  his  workers,  he  could  afford  to 
pay  a  minimum  of  two  hundred  percent 
more  than  his  competitors.  Had  Henry  Ford 
done  nothing  but  introduce  the  concept  of 
assembly-line  mass  production,  and  pass  the 
benefit  on  to  his  employees,  that  single  con- 
tribution to  American  well-being  would  have 
dwarfed  the  total  effect  of  every  govenunent 
Welfare  scheme  ever  conceived. 

Henry  Ford  scorned  the  Welfare  philosophy 
so  beloved  of  today's  manipulators  of  hiJs 
estate.  It  was  he  who  explained  that  it  was 
far  better  for  capitalists  to  create  Jobs,  there- 
by "helping  others  to  help  themselves."  His 
answer  to  the  advocates  of  government  hand- 
outs was  that  "Industry  organized  for  serv- 
ice removes  the  need  of  philanthrophy."  He 
would  have  been  aghast  at  the  modem  spec- 
tacle of  800.000  citizens  In  New  York  City 
gold-brlcklng  on  the  relief  rolls  in  a  period 
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of  full  employment  and  massive  opportunity. 
(Contemporary  proposals  of  a  federally  guar- 
anteed annual  income,  detached  from  pro- 
ductive toil,  would  have  nauseated  him. 

Nor  wotUd  he  have  accepted  programs 
aimed  at  promoting  the  Negro  Revolution 
which  the  Ford  Foundation's  President  Mc- 
George  Bundy  has  made  its  central  objective. 
Henry  Ford  spoke  with  authority  about  help- 
ing Negroes  in  the  only  way  which  makes 
«ense.  At  a  time  when  Northern  factories  and 
unions  were  virtually  closed  to  Negro  labor, 
the  ultra-conservative  Ford  opened  his  giant 
plants  at  Highland  Park  and  River  Rouge  to 
Negro  workers  on  a  basis  of  full  equality  with 
white  labor.  He  believed  that  the  Negro 
worker  of  equal  ability  was  entitled  to  every 
opportunity  enjoyed  by  the  whites,  and  he 
did  something  about  it.  But,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  scorned  with  the  most  fierce  sort 
of  Baptist  damnation  the  kind  of  hate  which 
motivates  the  Black  racist  groups  that  Bundy 
Is  now  using  Henry  Ford's  money  to  under- 
write for  revolution. 

That  the  fortune  which  Ford  acquired 
through  his  enormous  material  and  social 
contributions  to  the  nation  should  now  be 
expended  to  support  and  promote  the  sort 
of  programs  which  he  detested  is  the  most 
bitter  sort  of  commentary  on  our  age.  How 
did  it  happen? 

n 
The  Ford  Foundation,  like  many  similar 
Institutions,  was  conceived  as  a  device  to 
avoid  confiscatory  inheritance  taxation. 
When  the  federal  inheritance  tax  was  first 
Instituted  by  the  Insiders  in  1916,  Ford  saw 
Its  intent  and  began  to  make  plans  to  estab- 
lish the  Foundation.  By  1935,  of  course, 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  had  expanded  the  fed- 
eral inheritance  tax  to  the  point  where  It 
became  both  punitive  and  confiscatory — Just 
as  Karl  Marx  had  proposed  in  the  Commu- 
nist Manifesto.  Rates  were  upped  to  such  a 
height  that  the  heirs  of  a  businessman  of 
Ford's  success  faced  a  tax  bite  of  ninety-one 
percent.  In  his  case,  this  would  have  forced 
his  family  to  sell  control  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  exposure  of  the  family-owned  firm  to 
manipulation  by  the  Eastern  bankers  was 
one  thing  which  Henry  Ford  was  determined 
to  go  to  the  most  vigorous  extremes  to  pre- 
vent. The  Wall  Street  merger  operators  had 
long  had  greedy  designs  upon  Ford's  inter- 
ests, and  he  was  of  no  mind  to  bend  to  their 
win.  In  the  early  Twenties,  when  Henry  Ford 
found  himself  in  a  serious  financial  pinch, 
the  Eastern  bankers  had  attempted  to  entrap 
him  with  an  offer  of  finance.  The  shrewd  Ford 
had  spurned  the  baited  trap  and  had  aston- 
ished the  business  world  with  an  unorthodox 
coup  whereby  he  raised  the  capital  he  needed 
through  his  dealers.  One  of  his  most  often- 
expressed  concerns  was  that,  after  his  death, 
the  Establishment  would  wrest  control  from 
his  heirs. 

To  prevent  such  a  possibility,  he  instructed 
his  lawyers  to  transfer  eighty  percent  of  his 
estate,  and  the  estates  of  his  family,  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  In  the  form  of  dividend- 
paying  but  nonvoting  Class  A  stock.  The  re- 
maining ownership,  in  Class  B  voting  stock, 
would  remain  in  the  family,  preserving  con- 
trol. This  princely  endowment  of  the  Foun- 
dation was  thus  primarily  a  business  gambit. 
That  Ford's  untimely  physical  collapse 
prevented  him  from  completing  his  prepara- 
tions by  selecting  a  directorate  for  the  Foun- 
dation which  would  keep  It  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Left  was  the  misfortune  which  opened 
the  doors  of  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  very 
spoilers  Henry  Ford  most  despised.  Ford's  ill- 
ness came  in  1945.  As  one  of  his  biographers 
delicately  expressed  it,  the  Ford  heirs  "ar- 
ranged" his  retirement.  He  died  in  1947. 

After  1945,  the  Ford  affairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Edsel  Ford  (Henry's  daughter- 
in-law),  Henry  Ford  II  (his  youthful  grand- 
son) and.  to  some  extent,  Ernest  Kantzler, 
Mrs.  Edsel  Ford's  brother-in-law,  whom  the 
elder  Ford  had  fired.  They  were  quickly  sur- 
rounded with  new  company  executives  and 
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lawyers,  none  of  whom  shared  Henry  Ford's 
conservative  convictions  or  his  distrust  of  the 
Eastern  Establishment.  The  Leftist  mafia 
quickly  moved  In  on  the  Ford  money,  grab- 
bing for  control  of  the  Foundation. 

When  the  dust  settled,  the  chief  adminis- 
trator of  the  Ford  Foundation  was  one  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  an  Insider  so  important  that  he 
had  been  director  of  the  propaganda  arm  of 
the  notorious  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
A  committee,  including  a  doctor,  a  school 
administrator,  and  five  professors — under  the 
leadership  of  H.  Rowan  Gaither — had  for- 
mulated the  Initial  program  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  carry  it  into  the  netherworld  of  the 
Left,  and  Hoffman  moved  ahead  with  near 
total  abandon.  Armies  of  "intellectuals"  on 
fat  salaries  were  put  to  work  drafting  pro- 
grams and  guidelines. 

The  zanlest  member  of  Hoffman's  staff,  and 
his  chief  assistant,  was  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  who  fairly  bubbled  with  Marxist 
schemes  and  declarations  so  far  to  the  Left 
that  they  would  have  made  Gus  Hall  choke 
with  embarrassment.  From  1951,  Hutchins 
vwis  Hoffman's  Associate  Director  at  $50,000 
a  year. 

In  1953,  a  palace  revolution  of  "out"  pro- 
fessors won  the  support  of  Henry  Ford  II, 
and  Hoffman  and  Hutchins  were  soon  re- 
placed. But,  unfortunately,  they  were  not 
detached  from  the  Foundation.  They  were, 
in  fact,  given  an  outright  grant  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  something  called  a  "Fund  for  the 
Republic" — to  spend  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  causes  for  which  these  Leftists  spent 
the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  the  Repub- 
lic are  believable  today  only  In  the  context 
of  the  backwash  they  created  against  "Mc- 
Carthylsm."  $100.0<X)  was  poured  down  the 
drain  on  a  study  of  federal  loyalty-security 
programs,  conducted  by  Walter  MlUls,  a  liter- 
ary hack  who  was  well-known  as  an  enemy 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. $300,000  was  spent  on  a  study  of  the 
"Influence  of  Communism  In  contemporary 
America" — with  Communist  Earl  Browder, 
long-time  National  Secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  as  a  key  member  of  the  staff. 
$100,000  was  authorized  for  a  study  of 
"blacklisting"  on  radio  and  television,  to  dis- 
credit efforts  of  patriotic  organizations  try- 
ing to  keep  Communists  from  propagandiz- 
ing over  America's  airwaves.  $150,000  was 
spent  on  a  survey  to  create  propaganda  that 
high  school  and  college  teachers  were  being 
Intimidated  by  patriotic  groups. 

An  undisclosed  amount  of  Ford  money 
was  also  sfjent  by  the  F^ind  to  finance  the 
distribution  to  schools  and  community 
groups  of  Edward  R.  Murrow's  ghastly  prop- 
aganda broadside  defending  J.  Robert  Op- 
penhelmer,  whose  security  clearance  had 
been  lifted  after  his  own  admission  that  he 
had  contributed  money  to  the  Communist 
Party,  and  then  lied  about  It.  $200,000  was 
offered,  and  then  withdrawn  under  pressure, 
to  create  a  television  program  for  Herb  Block, 
the  \'lciously  Leftist  "cartoonist"  of  the 
Washington  Post.  And,  at  a  time  when  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  was  de- 
voting itself  to  a  whitewash  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  Communist  revolution  In  China,  and 
urging  the  recognition  of  Red  China,  the 
Ford  Foundation  (at  Hoffman's  insistence) 
presented  the  Friends  Committee  with 
$1,134,000.  Ford's  Paul  Hoffman,  of  course, 
had  been  a  trustee  of  the  Communist  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations  which  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  Mao's  success. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  listing  of  all  the 
Hutchlns-Hoffman  efforts.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  they  exhausted  that  $15  million  and 
then  some. 

With  the  Fund  depleted,  Hoffman  married 
Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  and  went  on  to  a  key 
post  at  the  United  Nations — where  he  turned 
over  millions  In  U.S.  funds  to  Castro,  ap- 
proved the  spending  of  American  dollars  to 
create  a  nuclear  project  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  otherwise  supported  Commu- 
nist Interests.  Hutchins  meanwhile  reorga- 
nized  the   Fund   for   the   Republic   Into   a 
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wildly  Leftist  monster  called  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  and 
financed  It  through  some  highly  curious 
"private  donations  and  foundation  grants." 
A  sample  of  Its  heavy-handed  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm  is  its  recent  staging  of  the  Pacem  in 
Terra  Conferences  in  Europe,  to  create  prop- 
aganda against  American  boys  fighting  and 
dying  In  Vietnam.  Whether  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation still  continues  to  contribute  to  the 
ventures  of  Hutchins"  radical  Center  has  re- 
mained a  carefully  guarded  secret. 

m 
Meanwhile,  back  at  the  main  Ford  Founda- 
tion establishment,  the  Division  for  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences  was  stirring  up  a  rumpus 
of  its  own  by  Invading  the  privacy  of  Jury 
chambers  to  obtain  evidence  with  which  to 
blast  the  American  court  system.  An  author- 
ization of  $1  million  was  given  to  finance  the 
bugging  of  Jury  rooms  to  overhear  the  talk 
of  Jurors.  The  project,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Kalvln  Jr.  and  Dean  E.  H.  Levi 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
aroused  a  storm  of  public  indignation  when  it 
was  exposed  by  the  State  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fatly  funded 
Dean  is  on  record  as  an  outspoken  enemy  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  Professor  Kalvln  was  working 
with  the  Comrades  to  secure  clemency  for 
the  CommuiUsts'  Rosenberg  atom  spies. 

Obviously,  the  exit  of  Hoffman  and  his 
suversive  companions  were  merely  a  public 
relations  gambit  designed  to  deceive  an  out- 
raged public. 

An  Ideal  successor  for  Paul  Hoffman  was 
found,  after  a  brief  Interregnum,  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry  T.  Heald.  A  smller  with  a  knife 
where  Hoffman  was  a  rampaging  mammoth, 
Heald  centered  the  attention  of  his  nine 
years  in  the  Foundation  upon  manipulating 
American  universities.  Effectively  scattering 
Ford  money  among  key  universities  and  col- 
leges, he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  academic 
establishment  into  the  P^rd  Foundation  net. 
In  one  staggering  gesture,  Heald  announced 
the  distribution  of  over  $500  million  to  a 
select  list  of  academic  institutions.  Leftist 
Ferdinand  Lundberg  recently  explained  how 
such  grants  are  used  to  set  educational  ik>1- 
Icy: 

"By  making  serial  gifts  each  year  out  of 
income  from  a  perpetual  principal  fund,  the 
donor  can  keep  prospective  worthy  recipients 
sitting  around  forever,  like  a  circle  of  hungry 
dogs,  awaiting  the  next  handout.  In  such  an 
arrangement,  prospective  institutional  re- 
cipients are  not  likely  to  voice  unwelcome  . . . 
ideas." 

The  corrupting  effect  of  these  Ford  hand- 
outs was  recently  brought  home  to  this  au- 
thor in  the  case  of  a  small  denominational 
college  in  the  Midwest  which  I  once  at- 
tended. The  college  has  a  background  of 
fundamentalist  Christianity  which  was  hard- 
ly reassuring  to  the  "new  era"  manipulators 
who  dispense  Ford  money.  When  It  applied 
for  a  Ford  donation  under  the  Heald  regime, 
it  was  turned  down. 

Badly  needing  funds,  the  college  execu- 
tives quickly  got  the  point.  When  Ford  Foun- 
dation President  McGeorge  Bundy  announced 
that  the  fight  for  Negro  "rights"  had  now 
become  the  Ford  Foundation's  chief  concern, 
they  proceeded  to  streamline  the  college  to 
impress  Bundy  and  his  associates  that  they 
were  doing  something  about  Lo,  the  Poor 
Negro.  They  even  invited  Dick  Gregory,  fresh 
from  Jail,  to  lecture  at  the  college.  When 
Commencement  Day  approached,  they  se- 
lected Harry  Belafonte  as  the  Commencement 
Day  speaker  and  recipient  of  an  honorary 
doctorate. 

These  college  administrators  have  not  yet 
received  their  Ford  Foundation  payoff,  but 
it  won't  be  long.  One  remembers,  for  example, 
how  quickly  the  Ford  Foundation  came  to  the 
aid  of  another  college  in  the  Midwest  when 
it  moved  back  th?  compulsory  retirement 
age  to  displace  the  great  conservative  pro- 
fessor E.  Merrill  Boot. 
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Of  coun*,  BMld  contlinwd  to  keep  Uie 
ftoundatton  metly  in  ruch  •cheme*  a«  gr»nt- 
inc  bJkU  ft  mUllon  dolUxs  for  use  by  Commu- 
nlct  profeMOTS  In  PoUnd.  and  providing  fel- 
lowBlilps  for  CommunUt*  In  Italy  and  for 
such  well-known  Red*  m  the  notorloua  Clin- 
ton Jencka  But.  u  the  He»ld  AdmlnUtr»- 
tlon  drew  toward  Ite  cloM,  forc«  In  the  Pord 
PoundAtlon  were  reeUesa  to  asaume  an  even 
more  activist  role.  The  emergence  of  the  New 
Left  and  the  encouragement  and  idolization 
being  provided  to  the  Negro  Revolution  by 
the  Johnaon  AdmlnlatraUon.  suggested  to 
Ptoundatton  atrataglata  that  Pord  should  alK> 
get  into  the  act.  With  the  federal  poverty 
agenclea  cutUng  into  Ita  territory  by  making 
vaat  granta  to  favored  organlzaUona  and  in- 
dlviduala.  the  Pord  group  decided  that  It 
would  simply  have  to  nin  faster  to  keep  up 
with  the  parade.  What  the  Poundatton 
needed  waa  a  more  vlgoroxialy  acUvlat  preal- 
dent.  It  found  him,  In  19«<J,  in  the  person  of 
McOeorge  Bundy. 

Since  the  Pord  PoundaUon  la  today  largely 
a  reflection  of  the  acUvlam  of  President 
Bundy,  let  ua  look  at  aome  of  the  things  that 
make  him  tick. 

At  flrat  glance,  McOeorge  Bundy  would 
ae«m  to  be  an  appropriate  choice  for  Preel- 
dent  of  the  Pord  Foundation.  He  entered 
pubUc  Hfe  under  Preeldent  Kennedy  with 
moet  Americana  unaware  of  the  aroma  of 
radlcallam  about  him.  He  waa  a  member  of  a 
dlatlngulahed  Republican  Brahmin  famUy. 
He  waa  Tale,  with  all  It  Implies.  Hla  first 
position,  after  graduation,  waa  on  the  atafl 
of  the  Council  on  Porelgn  Relatlona,  the 
nerve  center  of  the  Kaatem  Eatabllahment. 
A  prodigy,  like  Hutchlna,  he  waa  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  at  Harvard  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four.  Prom  thla  emlnenc*. 
he  had  leapt  to  Waahlngton  and.  under  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnaon.  became  the  premier  fig- 
ure m  the  NaUonal  Security  Council.  By 
19«e.  when  he  came  to  Pord,  Bxindy  carried 
with  h'"i  from  Waahlngton  the  aura  of  a 
young  man  of  deatlny. 

But,  under  the  mannered  front,  and  be- 
neath'hla  disciplined  dedication  to  the  Par 
Left,  McOeorge  Bundy  waa  mostly  muah.  He 
swallowed,  open  mouthed,  every  fable  the 
professional  antl-antl-Communlsu  hand  out 
about  the  Right,  He  believed  with  certainty 
that  collectlvlam  was  the  wave  of  the  future, 
and  that  an  ambitious  yo\ing  man  shotild 
grab  a  surfboard  and  ride  the  crest.  Above 
all,  he  was  an  Incredibly  bad  Judge  of  men, 
aa  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  It  waa  he  who 
choee  to  play  host  to  the  "ana-Communlat" 
Pldel  Castro  at  Harvard  in  1959. 

Still,  only  once  In  hla  career  aa  a  Whlt« 
House  advisor  was  he  so  incautloua  aa  to  be 
maneuvered  into  a  position  where  hla  sub- 
version could  be  publicly  Identlfled.  The  re- 
aulta  were,  however,  moat  dlstreaalng.  At  the 
height  of  the  Dominican  crisis  of  1964,  when 
Prealdent  Johnaon  was  floundering  around 
under  the  advice  of  such  Ught-welghta  aa 
Ambasaador  John  Bartlow  Martin  and  Com- 
rades Pepe  Plgueres  and  Romulo  Betancourt, 
Bundy  allowed  hlmaelf  to  be  selected  as  the 
mitn  to  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  find 
a  solution.  He  was  appointed  Presidential 
Envoy  with  authority  to  name  a  provisional 
Dominican  Prealdent.  Bundy  arrived  Im- 
portantly, with  an  Impressive  entourage.  "He 
works  fast."  one  of  hla  public-relations  peo- 
ple gurgled  to  the  Santo  Domingo  Press. 

He  worked  too  fast.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  revolution  had  been  fomented 
by  former  President  Juan  Bosch,  a  Commu- 
nist, and  that  our  troops  had  been  landed  on 
the  Island  ostensibly  to  see  that  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  did  not  fall  Into  Communist 
hands,  Bundy  choee  one  of  Bosch's  own  men 
to  be  President.  He  was  Antonio  Ouzman, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  In  the  deposed  Bosch 
Administration.  Bundy  reassured  everyone 
that  Ouzman  was  not  a  Communist,  despite 
the  fact  that  Antonio  bad  only  a  few  weeks 
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before  conferred  with  the  Americana  as  an 
official  representative  of  Comrade  Bosch. 

But,  there  waa  worse  to  follow.  Thanka  to 
the  enterprlalng  research  of  Waahlngton 
newsman  John  T.  O'Rourke.  It  waa  quickly 
diacloaed  that  Ouaman  waa  even  then  under 
Investigation  for  a  $76  mUllon  theft  from 
the  Banco  Agrloultxira,  which  Ouzman  had 
headed  under  Boech.  Aa  Congreaa  stormed, 
Antonio  Ouzman  was  dropped  with  an  amaz- 
ing suddenness,  and  Bundy  made  an  un- 
happy return  to  Waahlngton.  The  meaaure 
of  McOeorge  Bundy'a  sagacity,  of  course,  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  establish 
Comrade  Ouzman  as  President  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  without  even  a  check  of 
hla  record. 

The  heat  waa  on. 

Juat  aa  Alger  Hlsa  had  under  almllar  clr- 
cumatances  been  spirited  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  named  Prealdent  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Bundy  waa  as  suddenly  named  Preeldent  of 
the  Pord  Foundation. 

McOeorge  Bundy  ran  true  to  form.  With 
Communists  working  among  Negroes  in  every 
American  city,  he  Immediately  announced 
that  meeting  the  interests  of  the  Negro  Rev- 
olution would  now  be  "the  first  of  the  na- 
tion's problems"  with  which  the  Pord  Foun- 
dation would  deal.  Leading  the  Foundation 
Into  the  complicated  field  of  Negro  agita- 
tion and  persona,  he  has  poured  out  Ford 
money  to  the  whole  spectrum  of  profession- 
al Negro  agitators.  It  Is  not  an  overstatement 
to  say  that,  under  Bundy.  almost  any  plau- 
sible black  leader  with  a  plan  to  encourage 
Negro  intranalgence  can  walk  Into  the  offlcea 
of  the  Pord  Foundation  and  come  out  with 
a  generoua  check  In  five  or  six  figures. 

Typical  of  these  schemes — and  conspicu- 
ous because  Bundy  gave  hla  name  to  the 
project — waa  hla  uae  of  the  Pord  Foundation 
to  back  "school  decentralization"  in  New 
York  City  along  lines  proposed  by  black  rac- 
lata.  Cooperating  with  Mayor  Llndaay,  who 
sees  a  rich  harvest  of  Negro  votes  in  the  pro- 
motion of  turmoil  between  the  schools  and 
the  neighborhoods,  he  manufactured  what 
is  called  the  'Bundy  Report."  calling  for 
virtual  abolition  of  the  administration  of 
schools  by  the  City  Board  of  Education.  In 
place  of  the  clty-wlde  Board.  Bundy  pro- 
poeed  that  authority  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  thirty  to  sixty  district  boards,  made  up  of 
representatives  chosen  by  racially  oriented 
neighborhood  organizations,  teacher  repre- 
sentatives, and  politicians  appointed  by 
Mayor  Llndaay.  Such  district  boards,  com- 
posed largely  of  radicals  and  polltlclana, 
would  have  the  laat  word  on  matters  of  cur- 
riculum, school  acUvltles,  and  school  admin- 
istration. 

In  short,  education  was  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  qualified  teachers  and  school 
administrators  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
neighborhood  revolutionaries  and  hacks  be- 
longing to  the  Mayor's  political  machine. 
Bundy  soon  found  himself  entangled  In  a 
bitter  contest  with  the  teachers'  union,  and 
(worse  for  hla  "Liberal"  credentials)  con- 
demned by  the  Board  of  Rabbis  and  by  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Organizations  In  Civil 
Ser^•lce.  speaking  for  26.000  Jewish  teachers. 
Dark  rumors  spread  that  McOeorge  Bundy 
was  supporting  black  antl-SemltIsm  and  rev- 
olutionary racism. 

When  a  bill  was  introduced  In  the  New 
York  Legislature  authorizing  the  phony  de- 
centralization which  Bundy  had  proposed.  It 
met  with  a  cold  reception.  So.  Mr.  Bundy 
decided  that  he  would  force  the  plan  through 
the  Legislature  by  proving  its  worth — spend- 
ing a  few  barrels  of  cash  from  the  Pord 
gusher  on  three  "demonstration"  projects  in 
New  York  City— one  in  Harlem,  one  In  Ocean 
HlU-Brownsvllle.  and  one  on  the  East  Side. 
The  Harlem  venture,  centered  on  Interme- 
diate School  201,  came  to  grief  first.  A  "par- 
ents' organization,"  quickly  inflltered  by  sub- 
versives and  the  worst  racist  troublemakers 
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In  Harlem,  demanded  control  of  the  school. 
When  the  non-Negro  principal  attempted  to 
preserve  order  he  was  barred  from  the  build- 
Ing  by  screaming  agitators  from  all  parts  of 
New  York  City.  The  subversives  then  brazenly 
took  over  the  school  and  presented  in  Its 
auditorium  a  filthy,  anti-white  play  by  LeRol 
Jones,  the  professional  scatologlst.  Soon, 
black  terrorist  Herman  B.  Ferguson  was 
brought  to  the  school  to  speak  at  a  viciously 
anti-white  meeting  in  honor  of  Communist 
Malcolm  X.  Ferguson,  a  member  of  RAM., 
the  Communists'  secret  terrorist  organization 
for  Negroes,  had  earlier  been  arrested  and 
Indicted  in  Queens  on  a  charge  of  plotting 
the  assassination  of  non-Communist  Negro 
leaders  and  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 
Comrade  Ferguson  delivered  the  address 
while  out  on  ball,  awaiting  trial. 

When  Herman  Ferguson  waa  rearrested  for 
violation  of  the  terms  of  hla  ball,  It  was  re- 
vealed that  after  his  Initial  arrest  the  Pord 
Foundation  had  employed  him  on  one  of  its 
projects,  and  that  the  terrorist  was  In  fact  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Pord  Foundation  at  the 
time  he  addressed  that  meeting  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Communist  Malcolm  X. 

Bundy's  demonstration  district  in  Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville  slnallarly  erupted  Into  racial 
violence.  The  district  superintendent  there, 
a  Negro,  summarily  fired  nineteen  white 
teachers  and  supervisors  at  the  demand  of 
his  predominantly  Negro  "Community  Coun- 
cil." Thla  resulted  In  a  strike  by  the  teachers, 
countered  by  the  setting  up  of  riotous  picket 
lines  by  Negro  revolutionaries.  The  schools 
had  to  be  closed  down,  and  pupils  deprived 
of  education,  while  the  factions  battled.  To 
create  this  shambles,  McOeorge  Bundy  had 
paid  out  $77,000  from  the  tax-exempt  coffers 
of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

But  Bundy  was  soon  to  get  caught  at  even 
further  Marxist  machinations  in  the  Ocean 
Hlll-Brownsvllle  affair  when  It  was  disclosed 
that  the  moving  force  behind  the  Negro  riot- 
ing there  was  the  nine- times-arrested  "Rev- 
erend" Milton  A.  Galamlson.  For  years,  Oala- 
mlson  has  been  fomenting  and  leading  street 
disorders  In  Queens  and  Brooklyn.  His  Ideo- 
logical commitment  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  or- 
ganizing convention  of  the  Communist 
W.EB.  DuBols  Clubs,  set  up  at  the  call  of 
Gus  Hall,  the  National  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  point  la  that  In  1967 
Bundy  had  authorized  a  Pord  Poundatton 
grant  of  $160,000  to  underwrite  Comrade 
Galamlson's  revolutionary  work. 

Although  Bundy  had  the  support  of  such 
Leftista  as  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Harold  Howe,  and 
State  Commissioner  James  E.  Allen,  the  New 
York  SUte  Legislature  tried  to  kill  his  pro- 
gram. The  teachers'  union  spearheaded  the 
fight  m  Albany  against  Bundy's  program  and 
made  Us  case  most  convincingly.  After  a 
bitter  debate,  the  Legislature  passed  a  con- 
siderably weakened  bill— though  it  still  gave 
Mayor  Lindsay  the  authority  to  appoint  addi- 
tional members  to  the  Board  of  ESducation, 
and  directed  the  Board  to  bring  in  a  report 
on  "decentralization"  sometime  In  1969. 

Nonetheless,  Bundy  and  his  black  racists 
wanted  things  completely  their  way— or  else. 
They  demanded  that  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller veto  the  weakened  bill.  Curiously,  the 
fight  for  a  veto  was  led  by  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark,  a  Negro  leader  who  has  In  the  past 
avoided  racial  extremism.  Dr.  Clark's  action 
became  more  understandable  when  it  was 
learned  that  in  1967  Bundy  had  sent  a  $700.- 
000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  sup- 
port the  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Cen- 
ter which  Clark  heads. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  realizing  the  angry 
mood  of  the  electorate,  declined  to  veto  the 
law.  The  full  revolutionary  commitment  of 
the  Bundy-Llndsay  strategy  was  then  re- 
vealed. Mayor  Lindsay  announced  the  names 
of  his  appointees  to  the  enlarged  City  Board 
of  Education:    The  name  of  revolutionary 
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MUton  A.  Galamlson  led  all  the  rest.  Undsay, 
with  Bundy's  advice,  saw  nothing  Improper 
in  appointing  this  co-founder  of  the  Commu- 
nist WEB.  DuBols  Clubs — organized  to  re- 
cruit youth  for  the  Communists — to  sit  in 
supreme  command  over  the  education  of  the 
3  million  students  In  the  New  York  public 
schools.  As  I  write,  teachers  In  the  New  York 
public  schools  have  been  out  on  a  protest 
strike  over  these  matters  for  three  weeks.  Of 
course,  people  like  Undsay  and  Bundy  don't 
need  to  worry.  Their  children  are  snug  in 
fancy  private  schools. 

Although  he  suffered  a  partial  setback  In 
this  fight  in  New  York  City,  Bundy's  bene- 
factions and  subsidies  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  black  racists  are  expanding  in  a  golden 
stream.   He  sent  the  "moderate"  N.A.A.C.P. 
some  $300,000,  with  $1  nUllion  more  for  Its 
Legal   Defense   Fund.  The   "moderate"   Na- 
tional Urban  League,  whose  chief  (Whitney 
M.  Young)  has  come  out  against  non-violence 
and  In  favor  of  Black  Power,  received  $430.- 
000— now    swollen    by    $1,415,990    for    "fair 
housing"  programs  and  $165,000  for  "New  Ca- 
reers Week"  programs.  McGeorge  Bundy  also 
placed    Martin    Luther    King's    Communlst- 
sUffed  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference down   for  a  fat  $230,000— the  first 
Pord  grant  to  King  In  ten  years  of  hate-filled 
agitation.  And,  of  course,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women  received  another  $300,000. 
McOeorge  Bundy  has,  of  course,  given  Ford 
Foundation  funds  to  the  black  "wild  men" 
with   even   greater   abandon.   Floyd  B.  Mc- 
Klsslck,    Stokely    Carmlchael's    ally    in    the 
Black   Power   movement,   obtained   $175,000 
for    the    viciously    antl -white    programs    of 
COHX.  In  1968  the  Pord  Foundation  dis- 
bursed $300,000  more  to  C.O.R.E.  to  be  ex- 
pended In  Cleveland — apparently  to  bolster 
the  Administration  of  Negro  Mayor  Carl  B. 
Stokes.   A  brazen  admission  that  the  Ford 
Foundation,   despite  Its  tax-exempt  status, 
had  choeen  to  participate  openly  in  Cleve- 
land politics  was  provided  In  the  Ford  spec- 
ification that  the  money  It  gave  C.O.R.E.  is 
to  be  used  "for  voter  education  and  regis- 
tration." The  kind  of  "education"  that  the 
militant  revolutionaries  of  C.O.BJE.  will  give 
to  the   Cleveland   voters   can   be  imagined. 
In  the  recent  Cleveland  riots,  for  example, 
it  was  revealed  that  Ahmed   (Fred)   Evans, 
who   shot    and    killed    Cleveland    policemen 
from  ambush,  had  received  a  grant  of  810,000 
from     the    Ford-supported    Mayor    Stokes' 
O.E.O.  coffers. 

Le  Rol  Jones,  whose  claim  to  literary  dis- 
tinction Is  based  on  his  authorship  of  such 
vulgar  antl-whtts  diatribes  as  The  Toilet- 
In  which  the  whole  action  takes  place  In  a 
privy — was  encouraged  to  go  on  with  such 
pornography  by  a  Pord  Foundation  grant  of 
$50,000  to  stage  racist  plays.  Later,  Jones 
was  arrested  In  Newark  while  helping  to  lead 
the  1967  riots  there.  He  was  heavily  armed 
and  mouthing  murderous  threats. 

The  A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund, 
which  is  the  sounding  board  for  Bayard  Rua- 
tm,  had  received  $45,000  from  the  Pord 
Foundation.  In  1968.  Bxmdy  Increased  this 
amount  with  a  second  grant  of  $176,000.  This 
is  the  organization  which  Is  demanding  that 
the  U.S.  Government  contribute  $125  bil- 
lion to  the  Negro  Revolution  as  an  Indem- 
nity for  slavery.  The  Ford  Foundation's  re- 
peated support  of  the  Randolph  Fund  can 
only  mean  that  Bundy  approves  its  Incredi- 
ble proposal.  Otherwise,  the  Foundation 
would  certainly  have  made  discontinuance 
of  such  agitation  a  condition  for  approval 
of  the  second  grant. 

Before  attaching  himself  to  the  aging 
Randolph,  Incidentally,  Bayard  Rustln  had 
worked  for  both  C.O.R.E.  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  A  former  member  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League,  the  Pord-subsldlzed  Bayard 
has  an  unsavory  record  including  twenty- 
eight  months  imprlsoiunent  for  draft  re- 
sistance In  World  War  II  and  a  sentence  of 
sixty  days  impilsonment  In  1962  as  a  sex 
pervert. 
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Not  only  has  Bundy  used  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion to  reward  Negro  hate  groups,  terrorists, 
pornographers,  and  convicted  perverts,  but 
he  hM  made  generous  donations  to  white 
organizations  which  are  supporting  racial 
excesses.  Among  these  are  $100,000  to  sup- 
port Leftist  programs  for  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters,  $108,000  to  support  the 
racial  agitation  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  $35,000  for  the  antl-antl-Commu- 
nlsm  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League, 
$522,000  to  the  radical  National  Catholic  Con- 
ference for  Interracial  Justice,  $100,000  to 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  $200,000  to 
the  American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice. $100,000  to  the  pro-Vletcong  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  $162,000  to  the 
Par  Left's  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing,  and  $658,000  for  the 
Red-staffed  Southern  Regional  Council.  To 
further  sharpen  racial  antagonisms  In  the 
South,  a  Ford  grant  of  $600,000  was  given  to 
the  vicious  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  the  Law. 

It  Is  extremely  disquieting  to  contemplate 
the  grim  phalanx  of  professional  racists  which 
these  grants  have  created— all  with  a  nested 
Interest  In  perpetuating  Negro  disturbances 
In  our  cities.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Communist  National  Guardian  cheered  on 
January  13,  1968:  "The  (Ford]  Foundation 
plays  a  key  part  in  financing  and  Infiuenc- 
ing  all  major  civil  rights  groups.  .  .  ." 

Still,  were  Bundy's  Pord  Foundation  bene- 
factions confined  to  organizations  supporting 
black  racism,  excuses  might  be  made  ^or  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  Is  simply  off-center 
on  the  matter  of  race.  But,  his  spending  in- 
dicates that  he  U  equally  anxious  to  use 
Pord  funds  to  promote  discontent  and  defi- 
ance among  non-Negro  groups.  Note,  for  ex- 
ample, his  support  of  Walter  Reuther's  Marx- 
Ut  "Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty."  This 
organization  is  an  undisguised  attempt  to 
organize  Welfare  and  O.E.O.  "clients"  Into 
an  Insurgent  voting  bloc  which  could  be  em- 
ployed by  Reuther  for  his  own  devious  politi- 
cal pvirposes.  It  Is  designed  to  be  a  pressure 
bloc  for  Reuther  and  his  comrades  to  use  in 
their  dealings  with  politicians.  And  Walter 
Reuther.  one  recalls,  Is  the  chap  who  sent 
home  a  letter  during  one  of  his  training  ses- 
sions In  the  Soviet  Union,  signed:  "Yours 
for  a  Soviet  America." 

Until  the  advent  of  Bundy,'  the  "Crusade" 
had  little  luck  in  extracting  money  from  the 
Pord  Foundation,  even  though  Walter  Reu- 
ther appointed  as  Its  Executive  Director  one 
Richard  W.  Boone,  a  former  Ford  Founda- 
tion executive.  But,  among  McGeorge  Bun- 
dy's first  acts  In  1966  was  an  allocation  of 
$508,500  for  the  Crusade.  This,  it  Is  under- 
stood, Is  only  a  starter. 

Bundy,  of  course,  would  not  be  true  to  his 
past  as  an  analyst  for  the  dangerous  Council 
on  Porelgn  Relations  If  he  did  not  also  put 
Pord  money  Into  internationalist  propaganda. 
Some  of  the  wildly  Leftist  organizations  in 
this  field  which  have  received  his  Ford  hand- 
outs are  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  ($1 
million)  the  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  ($1  million),  UJIJI.S. 
CO.  ($200,000),  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation ($150,000),  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Education  ($1,625,000).  the  Ameri- 
can Assembly  ($166,000) ,  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil ($102,000),  Congress  for  Cultural  Free- 
dom ($1,500,000);  C.E.D.,  Porelgn  Policy  Re- 
search ($275,000);  and.  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  U.S.-Chlna  Relations    ($250,000). 


Late  In  July  of  1968.  with  the  radical  Na- 
tional Student  Association  neck  deep  In  pro- 
moting revolutionary  acUvltles  on  the  na- 
tion'.-; campuses.  Bundy  provided  N.S.A.  with 
a  Ford  grant  of  $315,000  to  "finance  the  in- 
creasing power  of  college  students  in  educa- 
tional reform."  He  added  an  extra  $7,260  to 
support  a  special  "Black  Commission"  for 
N.S.A.  And,  with  the  Communists  promoting 
revolution  among  Mexican-Americans,  Bundy 
also  sent  a  Ford  grant  In  July,  amounting  to 
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$630,000,  to  the  revolutionary  Southwest 
Council  of  La  Raza — headed  by  identified 
Communist  Maclovlo  R.  Barraza— for  agita- 
tion among  Mexican-Americans. 

But,  for  sheer  gall,  Bundy's  use  of  Pord 
Foundation  funds  to  invade  the  field  of 
American  television  tops  everything.  It  is  the 
moet  cjmlcal  program  to  promote  Marxist  in- 
terests that  the  Ford  Foundation  has  yet 
attempted.  And,  It  Is  the  most  massive. 

When  he  took  over  the  helm  of  the  Foun- 
dation, McGeorge  Bundy  engaged  Fred  W. 
Friendly  as  Ford's  Consulta'tat  in  Television. 
Friendly  will  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  stood  at  the  side  of  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row  In  1953  and  1964  In  the  venemous  char- 
acter assassination  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy. When  CBS.  dropped  Priendly's  con- 
tract. Bundy  hastened  to  hire  him. 

The  agency  which  the  Foundation  selected 
for  Its  manipulation  of  TV  programming  Is 
the  National  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center  (N.E.T.).  Last  year,  the  Pord 
Foundation  poured  $6  million  into  N.E.T. 
to  support  a  Leftist  network  of  126  non- 
commercial cooperating  stations.  (Its  New 
York  ouUet  Is  Channel  Thirteen,  the  New 
York  Times  station.)  The  Foundation  also 
gave  another  $7.9  million  to  the  equally 
Leftist  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory. 

N.E.T.  now  specializes  In  putting  on  the 
air  programs  of  such  bad  odor  that  even 
the  "Liberal"  commercial  networks  wouldn't 
dare  touch  them.  One  of  these  was  Felix 
Greene's  monstrous  film,  "North  Vietnam,  A 
Personal  Report."  Greene  Is  a  wild  British 
Marxist  who  Is  so  open  about  his  love  of 
the  Comrades  that  he  has  even  authored 
a  book  In  praise  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Felix  has 
made  a  career  as  a  producer  of  films  ex- 
tolling Red  China  and  Castro's  Cuba.  Regu- 
larly visiting  Communist-ruled  countries,  he 
Is  given  royal  treatment  and  provided  with 
every  facility  for  making  his  propaganda  pic- 
tures. When  It  was  announced  that  he  would 
exhibit  his  pro-Vletcong  program  on  N.E.T., 
thirty-three  Members  of  Congress  protested 
It  as  an  outrage  to  American  soldiers  dying 
in  Vietnam.  The  Ford-funded  N.E.T.,  of 
course,  disregarded  their  protest  and  ex- 
hibited this  Communist  propaganda  film 
anyway. 

Another  touted  N.E.T.  feature  was  "Nine- 
ty Days,"  a  motion  picture  purporting  to  be 
an  objective  study  of  South  Africa.  After 
N.E.T.  had  shown  and  praised  the  thing.  It 
was  revealed  that  the  film  had  been  pro- 
duced, and  even  performed  In,  by  a  wom- 
an who  was  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  South  Africa,  and  who  had 
later  been  deported  from  Kenya  for  Com- 
munist activity. 

Among  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  Ford- 
funded  N.E.T.  is  kindly  Pldel  Castro.  Two 
pro-Castro  propaganda  films  have  been 
shown  by  N.E.T.  In  successive  years.  The 
first  was  Report  on  Cuba,  made  by  Saul 
Landau — an  activist  for  the  Conununlst  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee.  The  second  waa 
"Three  Faces  of  Cuba,"  an  equally  phony 
rhapsody  of  Castro's  "great  achievements"  In 
happy  Communist  Cuba. 

For  the  long-run,  however,  perhaps  the 
most  disquieting  feature  of  the  Ford  In- 
vasion of  television  Is  Its  project  to  place 
a  communications  satellite  In  space  to  trans- 
mit TV  signals  for  the  N.E.T.  propaganda 
network.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  will  halve 
the  cost  of  N.E.T.  programs.  Since  the  Ford 
Foundation  enjoys  tax  exemption,  and  Its 
competitors  In  the  commercial  networks 
must  pay  taxes.  It  seems  a  brazen  thing  for 
Bundy  to  be  permitted  to  use  tax-free  funds 
to  set  up  a  competing  network  with  halved 
costs.  But.  the  mind  of  this  man  Is  so  over- 
laid with  revolutionary  zeal  that  the  thought 
has  no  doubt  never  occurred  to  him.  Let  us 
hope  that  It  soon  occurs  to  Congress. 


The  story  of  the  Pord  Foundation  and  its 
revolutionary  efforts,  of  course,  leads  to  the 
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wider  question  of  the  place  of  the  foundation 
In  oxir  American  system. 

Can  we  permit  such  enormous  centers  of 
wealth  to  continue  to  receive  tax-exempt 
status  as  they  move  to  control  American 
politics  and  remake  our  whole  social  fabric 
In  the  most  radical  patterns?  Can  we  sur- 
vive as  a  free  nation  if  American  public  opin- 
ion Is  to  be  shaped  and  controlled  by  quasi- 
governmental  organizations,  backed  by  vast 
tax-free  fortunes,  and  serving  the  Interests 
of  any  radical  Ideology? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  largest  of  these  foun- 
dations, the  Ford  Foundation,  Is  only  one  of 
100.000  such  Institutions  now  seeking  to 
manipulate  us  all  with  untaxed  wealth.  The 
595  largest  foundaUons,  which  were  scruti- 
nized recently  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  control  tax-exempt 
assets  of  over  tlS  billion.  This  colossal  siun 
baa  been  detached  from  the  otherwise  con- 
trolled national  economy  and.  In  most  cases, 
turned  over  to  an  Irresponsible  rabble  of 
leftist  and  Establishment  professors  and  ex- 
professors  who  have  maneuvered  control  out 
of  the  Indifferent  hands  of  Its  capitalist 
donors.  This  foundation  bureaucracy  Is  now 
pouring  out  vast  sums  to  remake  American 
society  In  Its  own  Leflst  Image.  And,  there  la 
intle  bope  that  such  foundations  will  alter 
ttaetr  wwjs.  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
demand  of  an  outraged  American  people. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  al- 
though  three  members  of  the  Ford  family  tit 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  has  never 
been  any  public  indication  that  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  off-beat  policies  of  the 
radical  McGeorge  Bundy  and  his  administra- 
tors. Certainly  none  of  the  Ford  grandsons 
publicly  share  the  social  concern  of  the 
founding  Ford.  Nor  Is  the  flfteen-member 
Board  of  Trustees  likely  to  curb  Bundy's 
revolutionary  madness.  The  Board  Is  a  care- 
fully picked  collection  of  corporate  bureau- 
crats and  former  appointees  of  the  Roosevelt, 
Kennedy,  or  Johnson  Administrations.  Their 
slant  on  foreign  policy  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  eight  of  the  fifteen  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Insiders  club  of  radical  interna- 
tionalists, the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

With  such  names  as  J.  Irwin  Miller  (Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  i, 
and  John  Cowles  (Publisher  of  Look),  dot- 
ting the  list,  It  Is  obvious  that  a  repudiation 
of  Bundy  by  Trustee  action  is  most  unlikely. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  could  curb 
the  present  arrogance  of  these  great  foun- 
dations. That  would  be  a  change  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  climate  of  America.  The 
radicalism  of  a  Bundy-led  Ford  FoundaUon 
could  not  survive  two  weeks  if  it  were  not  fed 
by  the  Ignorance  of  an  uninformed  public, 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  a  Washington 
overrun  with  coUectlvists.  There  are  convinc- 
ing indications  that  this  change  of  climate  is 
coming.  Bundy  and  his  comrades  at  the  Ford 
Foundation  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  halt  it. 

But,  frankly.  I  don't  think  they'll  succeed. 
Certainly,  if  a  Congressional  committee  starts 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Mr.  Bundy  and  his  crew  will  be  finished  in 
short  order.  What  about  it.  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mundt.  and  Williams?  What  about  it. 
Congressmen  Mills,  Patman,  and  BroyhlU? 
Will  you  act,  now? 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 
OVERDUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  congressional  reform  is  long 
overdue.  The  Congress  has  Tailed  to  take 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

any  action  to  overhaul  its  rules  and  pro- 
cedures since  1946.  We  are  still  using  pro- 
cedures adopted  over  20  years  ago  to 
make  decisions  about  an  annual  budget 
of  nearly  $200  billion.  While  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  been  quick  to  adopt  the 
latest  developments  in  computer  tech- 
nology, the  Congress  still  attempts  to  get 
by  without  automatic  data  processing 
equipment. 

Failure  to  Implement  tnily  efTective 
reforms  will  seriously  impair  our  ability 
to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  the 
1970's,  and  confirm  those  critics  of  our 
present  system  who  argue  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  democratic  institutions. 
Certainly  the  American  people  deserve 
more  than  our  past  record  of  inaction. 

H.R.  6278  now  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee provides  the  necessary  machinery 
for  Congress  to  regain  the  ground  lost  in 
previous  years  to  the  executive  branch. 
The  measure  has  received  widespread 
support  in  the  news  media,  and  I  include 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent  of  February  18.  at 
this  point  as  a  reminder  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  need  for  action : 

CONOKESSIONAL     REYORM    OVXROUE 

Senior  Congressmen  like  the  idea  of  con- 
gressional reform,  as  one  Washington  col- 
umnist sees  It.  about  the  same  way  Wintkle 
the  Pooh  likes  sour  honey. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  no  major  over- 
haul of  Congressional  rules  and  procedures 
since  1946.  As  the  country  has  churned  ahead 
at  a  furious  pace  over  the  last  generation. 
Congress  has  continued  to  mind  its  store  in 
the  same  old  way. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  failure  to  get 
with  the  times  is  in  the  way  Congress  handles 
money  matters.  It  has  become  a  tradition  In 
the  last  few  years  that  appropriation  bills 
for  the  coming  year  are  never  passed  by  July 
1  when  the  new  fiscal  year  begins.  Often 
months  go  by  until  the  agencies  know  what 
their  new  budgets  will  be. 

And,  incredibly.  Congress,  which  oversees 
a  federal  budget  of  nearly  $200  billion,  still 
manages  to  get  along  without  automatic  data 
processing. 

The  executive  branch  has  long  since  moved 
into  sophisticated  budget  techniques,  includ- 
ing new  methods  of  evaluating  not  only  the 
dollar  costs  of  programs,  but  also  for  mak- 
ing judgments  on  their  effectiveness  in  terms 
of  performance.  Congress  makes  no  parallel 
judgments,  even  though  it  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  oversight  of  all  federal  programs. 

A  group  of  young  Republican  congressmen. 
Including  William  Steig^er  of  Oshkosh,  have 
chafed  at  this  sad  budget  situation  and  at 
many  other  outmoded  congressional  pro- 
cedures. 

So  they  Introduced  a  modest  package  of 
proposals  two  years  ago  calling  for  some  im- 
provements in  the  system.  Because  the  rec- 
ommendations had  originated  for  the  most 
part  with  a  bipartisan  joint  congressional 
committee,  there  were  no  major  attacks  on 
the  seniority  system.  Most  of  the  provisions 
merely  accomplish  elements  of  house-clean- 
ing that  are  long  overdue. 

Among  the  key  proposals : 

Requirements  for  open  committee  meet- 
ings. 

Public  disclosure  of  crucial  committee 
votes. 

Tighter  restrictions  on  lobbying  and  more 
reliable  reporting  procedures. 

Use  of  automatic  dat".  processing  by  the 
General  Accoiintlng  OlBce  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  both  vital  tools  for 
Congress  in  its  overseer  role. 

Mandatory  roll  call  votes  on  all  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Increased  staffing  rights  for  the  minority 
members  of  committees  so  that  constructive 
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alternative  proposals  can  be  developed  ef- 
fectively. 

Public  notice  of  committee  hearings  and 
provisions  for  live  broadcasting  and  tele- 
casting. 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations,  to  con- 
tinually upgrade  Congressional  activities. 

The  history  of  tills  bill  is  not  surprising. 
After  passing  the  Senate  early  in  the  90th 
Congress  by  a  jnargln  of  76-9.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

There  it  languished  for  19  months  while 
the  Republicans  and  several  Democrats 
pleaded  with  the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  allow  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor 
under  an  open  rule  so  the  majority  could 
work  its  will. 

The  Republicans  tried  to  dramatize  the 
committee  stranglehold  by  using  parliamen- 
tary delaying  techniques  during  a  conUnu- 
uous  "long  day"  that  lasted  more  than  32 
hours  over  Oct.  8  and  9.  Only  by  locking  the 
doors  of  the  chamber  did  Speaker  McCormark 
put  down  the  Republican  "raiders." 

The  Congressional  Reform  bill  then  died 
a  quiet  death  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

This  year,  the  Republicans  are  picking  up 
where  they  left  off.  They  are  reintroducing 
the  legislative  reorganization  act  in  the  hopes 
that  enough  bipartisan  support  can  be  found 
to  pressure  the  House  leadership  to  allow 
a  bill  to  reach  the  floor. 

The  Republicans  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  raise  a  ruckus  about  the  need  to  bring 
the  Congress  into  the  20th  Century.  And  If 
the  senior  Democrats  don't  realize  it  soon, 
the  GOP  is  going  to  have  a  ready-made  cam- 
paign issue  for  the  off-year  congressional 
elections  in  two  years. 

And  that  could  be  more  distasteful  than 
sour  honey. 


SENTINEL     SYSTEM     CONTRO- 
VERSIAL 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing news  items: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  2, 

1969] 
Laiko  Seen  WnxiNO  To  Drop    Thick    ABM 

.  .  .  The  ABM  Laird  apparently  favors  is  a 
"reconfigured"  verson  of  the  Sentinel  system, 
which  had  been  designed  to  protect  about 
15  U.S.  cities  from  threat  of  a  Chinese  mis- 
sile assault. 

Laird  is  said  to  be  leaning  toward  moving 
the  Sentinel  into  the  countryside  to  provide 
protection  for  offensive  missile  sites. 

Washington  Post.  February  16.  1969: 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
proposed  to  his  superiors  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  fall  a  massive  public  relations 
campaign  to  counteract  scientific  and  po- 
litical opposition  to  the  controversial  Sen- 
tinel system  for  destroying  enemy  missiles. 

The  Resor  proposals,  outlined  in  a  clas- 
sified five-page  memorandiun  to  then  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford,  were  a  fol- 
low-up to  a  major  pro-Sentinel  campaign 
launched  In  March  1968  .  . . 

.  .  .  The  memorandum  was  accompanied 
by  a  much  more  detailed,  17-page  "master 
plan  "  for  a  "public  relations/public  affairs 
program  on  a  country-wide  basis." 

And  this  longer  memorandum  (was) 
signed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Alfred  D.  Starblrd  who 
manages  the  Sentinel  project. 

We  take  you  now  to  the  Five  Sides  Ad- 
vertising Agency  where  marketing  expert 
Dr.  Strangeblrd  is  speaking  with  the 
chief: 


We're  having  a  little  trouble  witn  that  new 
account  for  Missiles  Unlimited.  Chief. 

Strangeblrd,  if  I've  told  you  once,  I've  told 
you  a  billion  times  the  advertising  game  goes 
a  lot  easier  If  the  product  will  work.  Who 
signed  up  that  account  anyway? 

I'm  not  sure.  Chief,  but  I  think  it  was 
somebody  else. 

Well,  how  are  we  going  to  handle  It? 

Well,  I  thought  we  might  see  if  Mad  Mag- 
azine will  change  Its  policy  just  this  once 
and  accept  a  series  of  ads  on  the  mongoose 
Missile. 

OK.,  but  what  would  the  ad  say?  It  should 
have  a  lot  of  thrust. 

Right!  Well,  since  we  were  a  little  late  get- 
ting off  tbm  ground  with  this  one,  those  in- 
ferior scientists  who  don't  work  for  us  are 
convincing  people  not  to  buy — Just  because 
the  product  wont  work.  The  old  "Don't- 
leave-your-famlly-defenseless"  bit  just  isn't 
going  to  work.  We'll  have  to  go  for  some  other 
mass  motivational  factor — say  the  profit 
motive. 

But  well  have  to  make  a  transition — bear- 
ing in  mind  that  It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  the  Mongoose  is  used  for  so  long 
as  our   clients  sell   it. 

I  think  a  series  of  three  Pool  Page  Ads 
beginning  April  first  should  do  It: 

[Advertisement  No.  1) 

"Are  you  a  thinking  American?" 

"Would  you  believe  you'd  be  leaving  your 
family  defenseless  if  you  don't  let  us  install 
a  brand  new  Mongoose  Missile  in  your  home 
town?" 

[Advertisement  No.  2] 

"Are  you  a  thinking  American?" 

"Would  you  believe  you'd  be  leaving  your 
family  defenseless  if  you  don't  let  us  Install 
the  '69  Mongoose  somewhere  else  Instead  of 
your  home  town — say  out  In  the  country?" 

[Advert  isement  No.  3  ] 

"Are  you  a  thinking  American?" 

"Would  you  believe  you'd  look  ten  billion 
dollars  thinner  if  you  help  send  a  poor  De- 
fenseless Contractor  to  camp  at  the  door  of 
the  Treasury?" 

"Is  this  any  way  to  run  the  national  debt 
sky  high?  You  bet  it  is." 

What  do  you  think.  Chief?  If  you  want 
to  pretend  like  it's  patriotic,  we  could  take 
the  old  "my  contractor,  right  or  wrong"  and 
run  it  up  the  flag  pole  to  see  if  we  can  call 
somebody  un-American  for  not  saluting  it. 

No,  Strangeblrd.  I  think  you've  hit  it.  Call 
up  the  account  and  tell  them  to  relax.  We'll 
stick  with  them  through  thick  and  thin. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  HEW 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
newspaper  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  described  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  recruit  qualified  women  for  high  posi- 
tions In  that  Department.  In  and  of  it- 
self, this  Is  a  very  commendable  effort, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  recruit  a  great  many  able 
women  to  help  it  In  its  important  tasks. 

According  to  the  newspaper  article,  the 
Department  originally  sent  forth  inquir- 
ies to  highly  respected  women's  organiza- 
tions asking  for  women  "between  the  ages 
of  25  and  35."  Now,  however,  realizing 
that  it  Is  "unrealistic"  to  expect  to  be 
able  to  meet  their  needs  In  this  very 
narrow  age  bracket,  the  Department  has 
raised  its  age  barrier  from  35  to  50.  This 
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is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  step  forward,  but  It  is 
a  step  which  falls  15  years  short  of  the 
standard  which  the  Congress  set  for 
private  employers.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  allow  a  Federal  agency  to 
take  any  steps  short  of  full  compliance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  forbids  as  unlawful  the 
imposition  of  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment below  the  age  of  65.  President 
Johnson's  Executive  Order  11141,  and 
President  Kennedy's  March  1963  memo- 
randum to  all  Department  heads  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  age  discrimination  is 
not  allowable  in  Federal  employment. 
Since  the  Congress  has  decided  that 
private  employers  cannot  discriminate 
against  workers  on  the  grounds  of  age. 
at  any  point  before  their  65th  year,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  intent  and 
tiie  thrust  of  our  stated  public  policy  is 
that  Government  may  not  fall  short  of 
this  mark. 

I   have  written   to   Secretary   Finch, 
setting  forth  these  facts,  and  expressing 
my  confidence  that  he  will  change  this 
impermissible  practice  forthwith.  I  in- 
sert the  following  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  Washington  Post  news  story 
setting  forth  the  facts,  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Finch,  and  the  texts  of  Executive 
Order   11141   and  President  Kennedy's 
Memorandum  of  March  14,  1963: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  27, 
1969] 
Older  Women:  An  Open  Door 
(By  Marie  Smith) 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  decided  not  to  close  the  door  on 
women    over    the    age    of    35    as    potential 
appointees     for     high     level     jobs     In     the 
Department. 

Word  went  out  from  the  Department  yes- 
terday that  women  up  to  50  years  of  age 
would  be  considered  for  possible  appoint- 
ments. 

The  original  request,  made  last  week  to  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women's 
national  headquarters  here,  was  for  women 
■between  25  and  35"  and  "preferably 
Republicans." 

Jean  Hawkins,  an  assistant  to  Patricia  Hltt. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW.  explained  the 
raise  in  the  age  limit  this  way: 

"When  we  got  to  thinking  about  it,  we 
decided  we  weren't  being  realistic.  A  lot  of 
women,  like  Mrs.  Hltt  and  myself,  didn't 
really  get  started  in  a  career  until  their  chil- 
dren were  grown.  And  too  many  at  the 
younger  ages  are  too  busy  to  take  jobs." 

She  added  that  the  50-year-age  limit  is  not 
rigid.  "If  we  got  a  tremendous  resume  of 
someone  51  or  so.  It  would  not  be  a  detri- 
ment to  them,"  she  said.  Mrs.  Hltt  Is  51. 
Mrs.  Hawkins  said  she  was  "under  50"  but 
didn't  give  details. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  said  that  so  far  she  has  asked 
only  the  AAXTW  for  names  of  women  to  add 
to  her  talent  roster,  but  she  will  make  the 
same  request  to  other  national  women's 
groups,  including  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women. 

During  last  year's  presidential  campaign, 
Mrs.  Hawkins  served  as  executive  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Hltt,  who  was  co-chairman  of  the 
Nlxon-Agnew  Campaign  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  two  Republican  women,  one  49 
and  the  other  over  60.  are  being  considered 
for  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Territories  at 
the  Department  of  Interior,  a  post  which 
carries  a  GSl?  rating  and  is  presently  filled 
by  Ruth  Van  Cleve,  a  career  employe. 

They  are  Elizabeth  Parrlngton,  over  60 
and  a  former  Congressional  delegate  from 
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Hawaii,  and  Louise  Bundy,  49,  of  Albuquer- 
que. N.M. 

Mrs.  Parrlngton.  who  .succeeded  her  late 
husband,  Joseph  R.  Parrlngton,  In  the  83d 
Congress  was  the  first  woman  to  represent 
Hawaii  when  it  was  a  territory.  In  Congress. 
She  Is  also  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  and  was 
gr.iduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1917. 

Mrs.  Bundy,  the  mother  of  six  children 
ages  7  to  18,  and  the  wife  of  a  professor  of 
television  and  speech  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  Is  presently  working  on  Capitol 
Hill  m  the  office  of  Rep  Manuel  Lujan 
(R-N.M.). 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve,  the  present  director  of  the 
Office,  Is  expected  to  be  given  another  post 
in  the  Department.  She  has  worked  In  the 
Interior  Department  since  1950  and  was  pro- 
moted to  director  of  the  office  in  1964  in 
former  President  Johnson  s  campaign  to  put 
50  women  in  top  level  Government  jobs. 

Meanwhile,  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 
has  added  a  women  to  his  professional  staff. 
She  is  Jean  NIeman,  who  w!!l  be  working 
with  the  Youth  Opportunities  Program  to  be 
spearheaded  by  the  Vice  President. 

Miss  NIeman  said  yesterday  the  program 
will  be  announced  In  about  a  month. 

Congress  or  the  Unitei)  States, 

House  op  REPRESENTATrvES, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  28,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Pinch. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  According  to  a  recent 
newspaper  story,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  has  been  searching  for  wom- 
en, between  the  ages  of  25  and  35.  for  ap- 
pointive office,  has  now  raised  the  upper  age 
barrier  to  50. 

I  could  not  fault  the  Department  for  rais- 
ing its  cut-off  age  from  35  to  50,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  age  discrimination  at  any 
point  below  age  65  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
formal  public  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
enunciated  by  both  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government. 

Public  Law  90-202  prohibits,  as  unlawful, 
arbitrary  age  discrimination  In  private  em- 
ployment. That  Act,  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  does  not,  I  real- 
ize, include  the  United  States  as  an  "em- 
ployer" subject  to  its  coverage,  but  were  it 
the  only  statement  of  public  policy  on  the 
issue,  it  would  still  be  shocking  to  flnd  an 
agency  of  this  Government  practicing  a  kind 
of  discrimination  which  other  agencies  of 
the  same  Government  are  actlveW  combatting 
on  the  part  of  private  employeft. 

The  1967  Act,  however.  Is  not  the  only 
policy  guidance  available  to  the  Department. 
Executive  Order  11141,  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  February  12.  1964,  makes  It  con- 
trary to  public  policy  for  Government  con- 
tractors to  practice  age  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  setting  conditions  of  employment. 
That  Executive  Order,  in  describing  the  con- 
text In  which  It  was  issued,  speaks  of  "the 
policy  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  hiring  and  promoting  employees  on 
the  basis  of  merit  alone  and  emphasizing  the 
need  to  assure  that  older  people  are  not  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  age  and 
receive  fair  and  full  consideration  for  em- 
ployment and  advancement  In  Federal  em- 
ployment." 

Prior  to  this  Executive  Order,  a  Memoran- 
dum was  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on 
March  14,  1963,  addressed  to  the  Heads  of 
Departments  and  Agencies,  and  directing 
that  "Federal  appointing  officers  shall  take 
positive  steps  to  Insure  that  current  practice 
carries  out  this  policy.  Older  persons",  the 
memorandum  continues,  "must  receive  fair 
and  full  consideration  for  employment  and 
advancement  in  the  competitive  service  .  .  . 
With  respect  to  Federal  personnel  systems 
outside  the  competitive  service,  these  same 
principles  are  to  be  followed.  All  departments 
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wider  question  of  the  place  of  the  foundation 
In  our  American  system. 

Can  we  permit  such  enormous  centers  of 
wealth  to  continue  to  receive  tax-exempt 
status  as  they  move  to  control  American 
politics  and  remake  our  whole  social  fabric 
In  the  most  radical  patterns?  Can  we  sur- 
vive as  a  free  nation  if  American  public  opln- 
Ion  Is  to  be  shaped  and  controlled  by  quasi- 
governmental  organizations,  backed  by  vast 
tax-free  fortunes,  and  serving  the  Interests 
of  any  radical  Ideology? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  largest  of  these  foun- 
dations, the  Pord  Foundation.  Is  only  one  of 
100.000  such  Institutions  now  seeking  to 
manipulate  us  all  with  untaxed  wealth.  The 
595  largest  foundations,  which  were  scruti- 
nized recently  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  control  tax-exempt 
assets  of  over  (IS  billion.  This  colossal  sum 
has  been  detached  (rom  the  otherwise  con- 
trolled national  economy  and.  In  most  cases, 
turned  over  to  an  Irresponsible  rabble  of 
Leftist  and  Establishment  professors  and  ex- 
professors  who  have  maneuvered  control  out 
of  the  Indifferent  hands  of  Its  capitalist 
donors.  This  foundation  bureaucracy  Is  now 
pouring  out  vast  sums  to  remake  American 
society  in  Its  own  Leflst  Image.  And.  there  la 
little  hope  that  such  foundations  will  alter 
tbelr  wcys.  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
demand  of  an  outraged  American  people. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pord  Foundation,  al- 
though three  members  of  the  Ford  family  sit 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  has  never 
been  any  public  indication  that  they  are  dls- 
saiUfled  with  the  off-beat  poUcles  of  the 
radical  McGeorge  Bundy  and  his  administra- 
tors. Certainly  none  of  the  Ford  grandsons 
publicly  share  the  social  concern  of  the 
founding  Ford.  Nor  Is  the  fifteen-member 
Board  of  Trustees  likely  to  curb  Bundy's 
revolutionary  madneas.  The  Board  Is  a  care- 
fully picked  collection  of  corporate  bureau- 
crats and  former  appointees  of  the  Roosevelt, 
Kennedy,  or  Johnson  Administrations.  Their 
slant  on  foreign  policy  Is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  eight  of  the  fifteen  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Insiders  club  of  radical  interna- 
tionalists, the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

With  such  names  as  J.  Irwin  Miller  (Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  i, 
and  John  Cowles  (Publisher  of  Look),  dot- 
ting the  list.  It  Is  obvlotis  that  a  repudiation 
of  Bundy  by  Trustee  action  Is  most  unlikely. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  could  curb 
the  present  arrogance  of  these  great  foun- 
dations. That  would  be  a  change  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  climate  of  America.  The 
radicalism  of  a  Bundy-led  Ford  Foundation 
could  not  survive  two  weeks  If  It  were  not  fed 
by  the  Ignorance  of  an  uninformed  public, 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  a  Washington 
overrun  with  collectlvlsts.  There  are  convinc- 
ing Indications  that  this  change  of  climate  is 
coming.  Bundy  and  his  comrades  at  the  Ford 
Foundation  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  evex7- 
thlng  In  their  power  to  halt  it. 

But,  frankly.  I  don't  think  they'll  succeed. 
Certainly,  if  a  Congressional  committee  starts 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  Pord  Foundation, 
Mr.  Bundy  and  his  crew  will  be  finished  In 
short  order.  What  about  It,  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mundt.  and  Williams?  What  about  It. 
Congressmen  Mills,  Patman,  and  Broyhlll? 
Will  you  act,  now? 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 
OVERDUE 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  congressional  reform  is  long 
overdue.  The  Congress  has  failed  to  take 
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any  action  to  overhaul  its  rules  and  pro- 
cedures since  1946.  We  are  still  using  pro- 
cedures adopted  over  20  years  ago  to 
make  decisions  about  an  annual  budget 
of  nearly  $200  billion.  While  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  been  quick  to  adopt  the 
latest  developments  in  computer  tech- 
nology, the  Congress  still  attempts  to  get 
by  without  automatic  data  processing 
equipment. 

Failure  to  Implement  truly  effective 
reforms  will  seriously  impair  our  ability 
to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  the 
1970"s.  and  confirm  those  critics  of  our 
present  system  who  argue  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  democratic  institutions. 
Certainly  the  American  people  deserve 
more  than  our  past  record  of  inaction. 

H.R.  6278  now  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee provides  the  necessary  machinery 
for  Congress  to  regain  the  ground  lost  in 
previous  years  to  the  executive  branch. 
The  measure  has  received  widespread 
support  in  the  news  media,  and  I  include 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent  of  February  18,  at 
this  point  as  a  reminder  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  need  for  action : 

CoNoaEsstONAi.   RcroKM   OvcKotn: 

Senior  Congressmen  like  the  idea  of  con- 
gressional reform,  as  one  Washington  col- 
umnist sees  it.  about  the  same  way  Winnie 
the  Pooh  likes  sour  honey. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  no  major  over- 
haul of  Congressional  rules  and  procedures 
since  1946.  As  the  country  has  churned  ahead 
at  a  furious  pace  over  the  last  generation. 
Congress  has  continued  to  mind  its  store  in 
the  same  old  way. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  failure  to  get 
with  the  times  is  In  the  way  Congress  handles 
money  matters.  It  has  become  a  tradition  In 
the  last  few  years  that  appropriation  bllU 
for  the  coming  year  are  never  passed  by  July 
1  when  the  new  fiscal  year  begins.  Often 
months  go  by  until  the  agencies  know  what 
their  new  budgets  will  be. 

And.  incredibly.  Congress,  which  oversees 
a  federal  budget  of  nearly  #200  billion.  sUU 
manages  to  get  along  without  automatic  data 
processing. 

The  executive  branch  has  long  since  moved 
Into  sophisticated  budget  techniques,  includ- 
ing new  methods  of  evaluating  not  only  the 
dollar  costs  of  programs,  but  also  for  mak- 
ing judgments  on  their  effectiveness  in  terms 
of  performance.  Congress  makes  no  parallel 
judgments,  even  though  it  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  oversight  of  all  federal  programs. 

A  group  of  young  Republican  congressmen. 
Including  William  Stelger  of  Oshkoeh.  have 
chafed  at  this  sad  budget  situation  and  at 
many  other  outmoded  congressional  pro- 
cedures. 

So  they  introduced  a  modest  package  of 
proposals  two  years  ago  calling  for  some  Im- 
provements In  the  system.  Because  the  rec- 
ommendations had  originated  for  the  most 
part  with  a  bipartisan  joint  congressional 
committee,  there  were  no  major  attacks  on 
the  seniority  system.  Most  of  the  provisions 
merely  accomplish  elements  of  house-clean- 
ing that  are  long  overdue. 

Among  the  key  proposals ; 

Requirements  for  open  committee  meet- 
ings. 

Public  disclosure  of  crucial  committee 
votes. 

Tighter  restrictions  on  lobbying  and  more 
reliable  reporting  procedures. 

Use  of  automatic  dat-'.  processing  by  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  both  vital  tools  for 
Congress  In  its  overseer  role. 

Mandatory  roll  call  votes  on  all  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Increased  staffing  rights  for  the  minority 
members  of  committees  so  that  constructive 
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alternative  proposals  can  be  developed  ef- 
fectively. 

Public  notice  of  committee  hearings  and 
provisions  for  live  broadcasting  and  tele- 
casting. 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations,  to  con- 
tinually upgrade  Congressional  activities. 

The  history  of  this  bill  is  not  surprising. 
After  passing  the  Senate  early  In  the  90th 
Congress  by  a  margin  of  75-9,  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

There  It  languished  for  19  months  while 
the  Republicans  and  several  Democrats 
pleaded  with  the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  allow  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor 
under  an  open  rule  so  the  majority  could 
work  Its  win. 

The  Republicans  tried  to  dramatize  the 
committee  stranglehold  by  using  parliamen- 
tary delaying  techniques  during  a  contlnu- 
uous  'long  day"  that  lasted  more  than  32 
hours  over  Oct.  8  and  9.  Only  by  locking  the 
doors  of  the  chamber  did  Speaker  McCormack 
put  down  the  Republican  "raiders." 

The  Congressional  Reform  bill  then  died 
a  quiet  death  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

This  year,  the  Republicans  are  picUng  up 
where  they  left  off.  They  are  reintroducing 
the  legislative  reorganization  act  In  the  hopes 
that  enough  bipartisan  support  can  be  found 
to  pressure  the  House  leadership  to  allow 
a  bill  to  reach  the  floor. 

The  Republicans  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  raise  a  ruckus  about  the  need  to  bring 
the  Congress  into  the  20th  Century.  And  if 
the  senior  Democrats  don't  realize  It  soon, 
the  OOP  Is  going  to  have  a  ready-made  cam- 
paign Issue  for  the  off-year  congressional 
elections  In  two  years. 

And  that  could  be  more  distasteful  than 
sour  honey. 


SENTINEL     SYSTEM     CONTRO- 
VERSIAL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing news  items: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  2, 

1969] 
Laud  Sezn  Wiixino  To  Dbop    Thick    ABM 

.  .  .  The  ABM  Laird  apparently  favors  Is  a 
'■reconfigured"  verson  of  the  Sentinel  system, 
which  had  been  designed  to  protect  about 
15  U.S.  cities  from  threat  of  a  Chinese  mis- 
sile assault. 

Laird  Is  said  to  be  leaning  toward  moving 
the  Sentinel  into  the  countryside  to  provide 
protection  for  offensive  missile  sites. 

Washington  Post.  February  16.  1969: 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
proposed  to  his  superiors  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  fall  a  massive  public  relations 
campaign  to  counteract  scientific  and  po- 
litical opposition  to  the  controversial  Sen- 
tinel system  for  destroying  enemy  missiles. 

The  Resor  proposals,  outlined  In  a  clas- 
sified five-page  memorandum  to  then  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford,  were  a  fol- 
low-up to  a  major  pro-Sentinel  campaign 
launched  In  March  1968  .  . . 

.  .  .  The  memorandum  was  accompanied 
by  a  much  more  detailed.  17-page  "master 
plan  '  for  a  "public  relations /public  affairs 
program  on  a  country-wide  basis." 

And  this  longer  memorandum  (was) 
signed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Alfred  D.  Starblrd  who 
manages  the  Sentinel  project. 

We  take  you  now  to  the  Five  Sides  Ad- 
vertising Agency  where  marketing  expert 
Dr.  Strangeblrd  Is  speaking  with  the 
chief: 
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We're  having  a  little  trouble  with  that  new 
account  for  Missiles  Unlimited,  Chief. 

Strangeblrd,  if  I've  told  you  once,  I've  told 
you  a  billion  times  the  advertising  game  goes 
a  lot  easier  if  the  product  will  work.  Who 
signed  up  that  account  anyway? 

I'm  not  sure.  Chief,  but  I  think  it  was 
somebody  else. 

Well,  how  are  we  going  to  handle  it? 

Well,  I  thought  we  might  see  If  Mad  Mag- 
azine will  change  Its  policy  just  this  once 
and  accept  a  series  of  ads  on  the  mongoose 
Missile. 

OK.,  but  what  would  the  ad  say?  It  should 
have  a  lot  of  thrust. 

Right!  Well,  since  we  were  a  little  late  get- 
ting off  th»  ground  with  this  one,  those  In- 
ferior scientists  who  don't  work  for  us  are 
convincing  people  not  to  buy — just  because 
the  product  wont  work.  The  old  "Don't- 
leave-your-famlly-defenseless"  bit  just  Isn't 
going  to  work.  Well  have  to  go  for  some  other 
mass  motivational  factor — say  the  profit 
motive. 

But  well  have  to  make  a  transition — bear- 
ing in  mind  that  It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  the  Mongoose  Is  used  for  so  long 
as  our   clients  sell   It. 

I  think  a  series  of  three  Fool  Page  Ads 
beginning  April  first  should  do  It: 

1  Advertisement  No.  1  ] 
"Are  you  a  thinking  American?" 
"Would  you  believe  you'd  be  leaving  your 
family  defenseless  If  you  don't  let  us  Install 
a  brand  new  Mongoose  Missile  In  your  home 
town?" 

(Advertisement  No.  2] 

"Are  you  a  thinking  American?" 

"Would  you  believe  you'd  be  leaving  your 

family  defenseless  if  you  don't  let  us  Install 

the  '69  Mongoose  somewhere  else  Instead  of 

your  home  town — say  out  In  the  country?" 

(Advertisement No.  3) 

"Are  you  a  thinking  American?" 

"Would  you  believe  you'd  look  ten  billion 
dollars  thinner  If  you  help  send  a  poor  De- 
fenseless Contractor  to  camp  at  the  door  of 
the  Treasury?" 

"Is  this  any  way  to  run  the  national  debt 
sky  high?  You  bet  It  Is." 

What  do  you  think.  Chief?  If  you  want 
to  pretend  like  It's  patriotic,  we  could  take 
the  old  "my  contractor,  right  or  wrong"  and 
run  It  up  the  flag  pole  to  see  If  we  can  call 
somebody  un-American  for  not  saluting  It. 

No,  Strangeblrd,  I  think  you've  hit  It.  Call 
up  the  account  and  tell  them  to  relax.  We'll 
stick  with  them  through  thick  and  thin. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  HEW 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  OTIARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
newspaper  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  described  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  recruit  qualified  women  for  high  posi- 
tions in  that  Department.  In  and  of  it- 
self, this  is  a  very  commendable  effort, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  recruit  a  great  many  able 
women  to  help  it  In  its  Important  tasks. 

According  to  the  newspaper  article,  the 
Department  originally  sent  forth  inquir- 
ies to  highly  respected  women's  organiza- 
tions asking  for  women  "between  the  ages 
of  25  and  35."  Now,  however,  realizing 
that  it  Is  "unrealistic"  to  expect  to  be 
able  to  meet  their  needs  In  this  very 
narrow  age  bracket,  the  Department  has 
raised  Its  age  barrier  from  35  to  50.  This 
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is.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  step  forward,  but  it  is 
a  step  which  falls  15  years  short  of  the 
standard  which  the  Congress  set  for 
private  employers.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  allow  a  Federal  agency  to 
take  any  steps  short  of  full  compliance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  forbids  as  unlawful  the 
imposition  of  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment below  the  age  of  65.  President 
Johnson's  Executive  Order  11141,  and 
President  Kennedy's  March  1963  memo- 
randum to  all  Department  heads  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  age  discrimination  is 
not  allowable  in  Federal  employment. 
Since  the  Congress  has  decided  that 
private  employers  cannot  discriminate 
against  workers  on  the  grounds  of  age, 
at  any  point  before  their  65th  year,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  intent  and 
the  thrust  of  our  stated  public  policy  is 
that  Government  may  not  fall  short  of 
this  mark. 

I   have  written   to  Secretary   Finch, 
setting  forth  these  facts,  and  expressing 
my  confidence  that  he  will  change  this 
impermissible  practice  forthwith.  I  in- 
sert the  following  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  Washington  Post  news  story 
setting  forth  the  facts,  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Finch,  and  the  texts  of  Executive 
Order   11141   and  President  Kennedy's 
Memorandum  of  March  14,  1963: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  27, 
1969] 
Older  Women:  An  Open  Door 
(By  Marie  Smith) 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  decided  not  to  close  the  door  on 
women    over    the    age    of    35    as    potential 
appointees     for     high     level     jobs     In     the 
Department. 

Word  went  out  from  the  Department  yes- 
terdav  that  women  up  to  50  years  of  age 
would  be  considered  for  possible  appoint- 
ments. 

The  original  request,  made  last  week  to  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women's 
national  headquarters  here,  was  for  women 
"between  25  and  35"  and  "preferably 
Republicans." 

Jean  Hawkins,  an  assistant  to  Patricia  Hltt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW,  explained  the 
raise  In  the  age  limit  this  way: 

"When  we  got  to  thinking  about  It,  we 
decided  we  weren't  being  realistic.  A  lot  of 
women,  like  Mrs.  Hltt  and  myself,  didn't 
really  get  started  In  a  career  until  their  chil- 
dren" were  grown.  And  too  many  at  the 
younger  ages  are  too  busy  to  take  jobs." 

She  added  that  the  50-year-age  limit  Is  not 
rigid.  "If  we  got  a  tremendous  resume  of 
someone  51  or  so,  It  would  not  be  a  detri- 
ment to  them,"  she  said.  Mrs.  Hltt  Is  51. 
Mrs.  Hawkins  said  she  was  "under  50"  but 
didn't  give  details. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  said  that  so  far  she  has  asked 
only  the  AAUW  for  names  of  women  to  add 
to  her  talent  roster,  but  she  will  make  the 
same  request  to  other  national  women's 
groups,  Including  tlie  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women. 

During  last  year's  presidential  campaign, 
Mrs.  Hawkins  served  as  executive  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Hltt,  who  was  co-chairman  of  the 
Nlxon-Agnew  Campaign  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  two  Republican  women,  one  49 
and  the  other  over  60.  are  being  considered 
for  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Territories  at 
the  Department  of  Interior,  a  post  which 
carries  a  GS17  rating  and  Is  presently  filled 
by  Ruth  Van  Cleve.  a  career  employe. 

They  are  Elizabeth  Farrlngton.  over  60 
and  a  former  Congressional  delegate  from 
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Hawaii,  and  Louise  Bundy,  49,  of  Albuquer- 
que. N.M. 

Mrs.  Farrlngton,  who  succeeded  her  late 
husband,  Joseph  R.  Farrlngton,  In  the  83d 
Congress  was  the  first  woman  to  represent 
Hawaii  when  it  was  a  territory,  in  Compress. 
She  is  also  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
In  1917. 

Mrs.  Bundy,  the  mother  of  six  children 
ages  7  to  18.  and  the  wife  of  a  professor  of 
television  and  speech  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  is  presently  working  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  offlce  of  Rep.  Manuel  Lujan 
(R-N.M.). 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve,  the  present  director  of  the 
Offlce.  Is  expected  to  be  given  another  post 
in  the  Department.  She  has  worked  in  the 
Interior  Department  since  1950  and  was  pro- 
moted to  director  of  the  offlce  in  1964  In 
former  President  Johnson's  campaign  to  put 
50  women  in  top  level  Government  jobs. 

Meanwhile,  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
has  added  a  women  to  his  professional  staff. 
She  Is  Jean  Nleman,  who  will  be  working 
with  the  Youth  Opportunities  Program  to  be 
spearheaded  by  the  Vice  President. 

Miss  Nleman  said  yesterday  the  program 
will  be  announced  in  about  a  month. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  28.  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Pinch. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  According  to  a  recent 
newspaper  story,  of  which  a  copy  Is  enclosed, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  has  been  searching  for  wom- 
en, between  the  ages  of  25  and  35,  for  ap- 
pointive office,  has  now  raised  the  upper  age 
barrier  to  50. 

I  could  not  fault  the  Department  for  rais- 
ing Its  cut-off  age  from  35  to  50.  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  age  discrimination  at  any 
point  below  age  65  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
formal  public  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
enunciated  by  both  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government. 

Public  Law  90-202  prohibits,  as  unlawful, 
arbitrary  age  discrimination  In  private  em- 
ployment. That  Act,  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  does  not,  I  real- 
ize, include  the  United  States  as  an  "em- 
ployer" subject  to  Its  coverage,  but  were  It 
the  only  statement  of  public  policy  on  the 
issue.  It  would  still  be  shocking  to  find  an 
agency  of  this  Government  practicing  a  kind 
of  discrimination  which  other  agencies  of 
the  same  Government  are  actively  combatting 
on  the  part  of  private  employers. 

The  1967  Act,  however.  Is  not  the  only 
policy  guidance  available  to  the  Department. 
Executive  Order  11141.  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  February  12.  1964,  makes  it  con- 
trary to  public  policy  for  Government  con- 
tractors to  practice  age  discrimination  In 
hiring  and  setting  conditions  of  employment. 
That  Executive  Order.  In  describing  the  con- 
text m  which  it  was  Issued,  speaks  of  "the 
policy  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  hiring  and  promoting  employees  on 
the  basis  of  merit  alone  and  emphasizing  the 
need  to  assure  that  older  people  are  not  dis- 
criminated against  because  cf  tneir  age  and 
receive  fair  and  full  consideration  for  em- 
ployment and  advancement  in  Federal  em- 
ployment." 

Prior  to  this  Executive  Order,  a  Memoran- 
dum was  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on 
March  14.  1963.  addressed  to  the  Heads  of 
Departments  and  Agencies,  and  directing 
that  "Federal  appointing  officers  shall  take 
positive  steps  to  insure  that  current  practice 
carries  out  this  policy.  Older  persons",  the 
memorandum  continues,  "must  receive  fair 
and  full  consideration  for  employment  and 
advancement  In  the  competitive  service  .  .  . 
With  respect  to  Federal  personnel  systems 
outside  the  competitive  service,  these  same 
principles  are  to  be  followed.  All  departments 
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and  agvnclM  are  r«quMt«d  to  review  tbelr 
policies  and  practice*  regarding  maTlmum 
age  llmlta  In  other  than  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  to  take  rtepa  to  insure  that  such 
llmlU  are  established  only  when  absolutely 
necessary." 

The  newspaper  story  quotes  a  Mrs.  Jean 
Hawkins  as  saying  that  the  age  limit  of  50 
years  Is  not  a  rigid  one.  "If  we  get  a  tremen- 
dous resume  of  someone  51  or  so,  it  would 
not  be  a  detriment  to  them."  Mrs.  Hawkins' 
comments  Indicate  that  the  Department  Is 
refreshingly  free  of  the  notion  that  the  nf- 
tleth  birthday  serves  as  an  absolute  and 
actual  barrier  to  the  proper  performance  of 
public  duties.  But  by  the  same  token,  her 
comments  merely  highlight  the  wholly  arbi- 
trary nature  of  the  age  limit  apparently  set 
In  the  Department's  search  for  talented 
women. 

There  Is  no  Information  available  to  me 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  50-year  mark  Is  also 
prescribed  for  the  appointment  of  male  as- 
pirants to  high  position  In  HKW.  If  It  Is, 
then  age  discrimination  Is  even  broader  than 
I  fear.  If  not.  then  an  additional  and  equally 
obnoxious  form  of  discrimination  Is  being 
practiced  by  the  Department.  I  woiild  ap- 
precla«e  *nowlng  which  Is  the  case. 

PollMeaHy  speaking.  It  would  be  tempting 
to  simply  assert  that  this  situation  arises 
from  am  Insensltlvlty  on  the  part  of  the  new 
AdmlnlstraUon  to  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  legU- 
latlon  and  policies  of  the  previous  AdmlnU- 
tlon.  But  In  all  fairness.  I  doubt  this  is  the 
case.  What  has  probably  happened  here  Is 
that  a  requirement  has  been  formulated  In 
Innocent  Ignorance  of  the  requirements  of 
present  law  and  policy  I  assume  that  you 
will  take  steps  Immediately  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  kind  of  arbitrary  age  discrimination  by 
your  Department.  I  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  you  as  soon  as  conveniently  possible. 
Sincerely. 

JAMXS  a.  O'Haka, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Bcunv*  OaosB  11141 — DKXAamo  a  Pttblic 

POUCT     AOAINST     DlSCaiMIHATlOI*     Olf     TH» 

Baan  or  Acs 

Whereas  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 

Is  now  an  established  policy  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  and  applies  equally  to  all  who  wish  to 
work  and  are  capable  of  doing  so:  and 

Whereas  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  age.  except  upon  the  basis  of  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification,  retire- 
ment plan,  or  statutory  requirement.  Is  in- 
consistent with  that  principle  and  with  the 
social  and  economic  objective*  of  our  society; 
and 

Whereas  older  workers  are  an  indispen- 
sable source  of  productivity  and  experience 
which  our  Nation  can  111  afford  to  lose:  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy,  mindful  that 
maximum  national  growth  depends  on  the 
utilization  of  all  manpower  resources.  Issued 
a  memorandimi  on  March  14.  1B03.  reaffirm- 
ing the  policy  of  the  ExecuUve  Branch  of 
the  CJovemment  of  hiring  and  promoting 
employees  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone  and 
emphasizing  the  need  to  assure  that  older 
people  are  not  discriminated  against  because 
of  their  age  and  receive  fair  and  full  con- 
sideration for  employment  and  advancement 
In  Federal  employment:   and 

Whereas,  to  encourage  and  hasten  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  older  persona  by  all 
sectors  of  the  economy,  private  and  public, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  can  and  should  pro- 
vide maximum  leadership  In  this  regard  by 
adopting  that  principle  as  an  express  policy 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  not  only  with 
respect  to  Federal  employees  but  also  with 
respect  to  persons  employed  by  contractors 
and  subcontractors  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Federal  contracts: 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  and 
■Ututea  of  the  United  State*  and  a*  Pre*l> 
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dent  of  the  United  SUte*.  I  hereby  declare 
that  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Kxecutlve  Branch 
of  the  Government  that  (1)  contractors  and 
subcontractors  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  Federal  contracts  shall  not.  In  connection 
with  the  employment,  advancement,  or  dis- 
charge of  employees,  or  In  connection  with 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  their 
employment,  discriminate  against  persons 
because  of  their  age  except  upon  the  basis 
of  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification,  re- 
tirement plan,  or  statutory  requirement,  and 
(3)  that  contractors  and  subcontractors,  or 
persons  acting  on  their  behalf,  shall  not 
specify.  In  solicitations  or  advertisements  for 
employees  to  work  on  Oovernment  contracts, 
a  maximum  age  limit  for  such  employment 
unless  the  specified  maximum  age  limit  Is 
based  upon  a  bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication, retirement  plan,  or  statutory  re- 
quirement. The  head  of  each  department 
and  agency  shall  take  appropriate  action  to 
enunciate  this  policy,  and  to  this  end  the 
Federal  Procurement  Regulations  and  the 
Armed  Service*  Procurement  Regulation 
shall  be  amended  by  the  insertion  therein 
of  a  statement  giving  continuous  notice  of 
the  existence  of  the  policy  declared  by  this 
order. 

Ltmdon  B.  Johnson. 
Trx  WRrrx  Hovsx,  February  12,  1964. 

MXMOaANSTTM      ON       UTILIZATION      OF      OLDXB 
WOBXKBS   IN   THK  FB>EaAL   SntVICZ,    MaBCH 

14.  1903 
Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

In  the  message  to  the  Congreas  trans- 
mitting my  recommendations  relating  to  a 
program  for  our  older  citizens.  I  pointed  out 
that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  employer  to  evaluate  each  Job 
applicant  on  the  basis  of  ability,  not  age. 
This  policy  Is  Intended  to  assure  that  the 
Government  obtains  the  best  possible  talent 
from  the  widest  range  of  choice. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  an  ex- 
emplary employer  In  this  regard.  There  is  no 
age  restriction  on  appointments  to  competi- 
tive positions.  However,  with  older  persons 
constituting  an  ever  increasing  proi>ortlon  of 
the  Nation's  work  force  and  with  growing 
evidence  that  older  persons  are  capable  of 
the  highest  quality  work.  Federal  appointing 
officers  shall  take  positive  steps  to  Insure 
that  current  practice  carries  out  this  policy. 
Older  persons  must  receive  fair  and  full  con- 
sideration tor  employment  and  advancement 
in  the  competitive  service.  Personnel  actions 
should  be  based.  In  accordance  with  merit 
principle*,  solely  on  the  ability  of  candidates 
to  meet  qualification  requirements  and  phys- 
ical standards  of  the  position  to  be  filled. 

With  respect  to  Federal  personnel  systems 
outaide  the  competitive  service,  these  same 
principles  are  to  be  followed.  AU  departments 
and  agende*  are  requested  to  review  their 
policies  and  practice*  regarding  maximum 
age  limits  in  other  than  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  to  take  steps  to  Insure  that  such 
limits  are  established  only  when  absolutely 
necessary. 

JOHM  F.  Kennzdt. 


MR.  HICKEL'S  DILEMMA 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 
Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 1969  issue  of  American  Forests 
magazine  carried  an  editorial  comment- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hlck- 
el  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  While 
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this   editorial   wa«   written  before  the 
former  Governor   of  Alaska  was  con- 
firmed and  sworn  In  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  views  expressed  on  behalf 
of  American  Forests  continue  to  have 
substance.  Therefore,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  the  text  of  the  edito- 
rial at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
ItM.   HiCKKL's   Dilemma 
Mr.  Hlckel  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  when  It  examines  him  as  to  his 
fitness  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior later  in  January.  Chances  are  he  will 
be  confirmed,  for  seldom  If  ever  is  a  Cabinet 
appointment  denied  to  an  in-comlng  Presi- 
dent. Honeymoons,  no  matter  how  brief,  are 
usually  the  order  of  the  day  at  such  times. 
But  confirmed  or  not,  there  la  no  denying 
Mr.  nickel's  unfortunate  Interview,  prior  to 
his  confirmation  and  contrary  to  the  explicit 
Instructions  of  the  Presldent-Elect,  got  him 
off  to  a  very  bad  start  with  millions  of  con- 
servationists In  the  United  States.  There  Is 
much  to  be  said  for  new  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  being  seen  and  not  heard  prior  to 
their  confirmations. 

Right  or  wrongly  conservationists  now  see 
Mr.  Hlckel  as  the  last  hurrah  of  an  era  that 
Is  either  gone  or  soon  will  be  when  public 
domain  resovirces  were  regarded  as  the  exclu- 
sive privateering  preserves  of  special  Interests. 
In  his  Interview.  Mr.  Hlckel  Indicated  be 
favors  business  as  usual  as  It  has  to  do  with 
public  land  and  that  he  is  not  In  sympathy 
with  conservation  for  the  sake  of  conserva- 
tion, whatever  that  means.  Conservationists, 
with  some  Justification,  took  It  to  mean  he  Is 
not  In  favor  of  parks,  wilderness  areas,  wild- 
life refuges  and  saving  open  space  for  Its  own 
sake  if  those  things  interfere  with  or  get  In 
the  way  of  private  development. 

Possibly  Mr.  Hlckel  didn't  mean  It  the  way 
It  sounded.  We'll  know  more  later.  But  con- 
servationists are  certainly  Justified,  both  In 
view  of  Mr.  nickel's  own  relationships  with 
business  interesu  in  Alaska  and  his  own 
statements,  In  demanding  that  the  Senate 
examine  him  in  depth  as  to  his  fitness  to 
hold  a  post  where  the  Secretary  has  to  be  the 
watchdog  of  the  whole  public  Interest  and 
not  Just  part  of  It. 

His  whole  conservation  philosophy.  If  any, 
should  be  laid  out  on  the  table  for  all  to  see. 
If  Indeed  he  Intends  to  serve  as  a  last  hur- 
rah for  special  interests  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  know  It  now.  His  reported  statement  that 
pollution  reform  standards  may  be  set  so 
high  they  will  discourage  new  industry  has 
stirred  up  another  hornet's  nest.  Business  as 
usual  as  regards  the  environmental  field  In 
general  and  the  pollution  area  In  particular 
Is  the  last  thing  the  conservation  public 
wants  at  this  particular  Juncture. 

Mr.  Hlckel  should  know  that  times  and 
views  have  changed  In  the  lower  48  states. 
Conservationists  and  most  of  the  public  are 
of  the  view  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
be  a  tough,  two-fisted  public  servant  capable 
of  saying  "no"  to  self-serving  special  Inter- 
ests every  hour  on  the  hour.  Specifically  this 
means  saying  "no"  to  thoee  people  who  may 
want  to  develop  areas  set  aside  for  parks, 
wilderness  areas,  refuges  and  similar  areas 
devoted  to  the  whole  public  Interest  and  not 
just  part  of  it.  This  does  not  mean  there  isn't 
plenty  of  land  for  other  purposes  too.  There 
Is.  But  the  public  Interest  at  all  times  should 
come  first. 

Admitting  that  businessmen  seem  to  have 
a  special  knack  for  putting  their  feet  in  their 
mouths  when  It  comes  to  such  delicate  nu- 
ances as  the  public  Interest,  Mr.  Hickel's 
blooper  Is  certainly  a  beaut.  He  should  be 
sweated  plenty  by  the  Senate  and  he  prob- 
ably will  be.  In  all  probabiUty  he  will  be 
confirmed  but  that  will  by  no  means  solve 
the  dilemma  he  now  faces  with  conservation- 
ists. Once  at  his  desk  he  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  call  In  the  Nattiral  Resources  Council 
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of  America  without  delay  and  take  that 
potent  group  into  his  complete  confidence 
with  utmost  candor. 

In  this  way,  the  new  SecreUry,  hopefully. 
If  he  really  files  right,  could  bridge  what  Is 
already  a  sizable  credibility  gap  before  It 
becomes  a  major  one.  In  this  way  he  could 
win  the  support  of  the  people  he  needs  on 
his  side  if  he  intends  to  fight  for  aU  the  peo- 
ple and  not  Just  some  of  them. 
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RHODESIANS  CELEBRATE  LIBERTY 


HON. 


SAVING  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NTW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Introduce  a  bill  which  seeks  to  protect 
endangered  species  of  wildlife  by  pro- 
hibiting their  importation  or  interstate 
shipment.  The  fight  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinction of  endangered  species  is  a  mi- 
crocosm of  the  assaults  on  many  fronts 
against  the  reckless  exploitation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Lucrative  profits  to  killers  of  animals 
is  the  primary  source  of  danger  posed 
to  the  conservation  of  our  most  treas- 
ured resources.  Many  distinctive  species 
are  plundered  for  purposes  of  fashion. 
I  hope  that  public  opinion — determined 
to  preserve  rare  forms  of  life — will  op- 
pose those  who  advocate  that  fashion 
takes  precedence  over  protecting  vmique 
animals. 

In  our  naivete,  many  of  us  fall  to  re- 
alize the  actual  costs  of  choosing  a  "gen- 
uine" alligator  handbag  or  an  "authen- 
tic" pair  of  alligator  shoes  over  realistic 
imitations. 

We  sacrifice  50,000  alligators  annually 
in  Florida  alone  for  such  uses — but  few 
shoppers  stop  to  consider  this  price  tag. 
And  alligators  are  not  the  only  animals 
facing  extinction — over  250  wild  species 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  including  the 
polar  bear,  the  leopard,  the  cheetah,  and 
the  tiger. 

We  welcome  growing  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  plight  of  sought-after  spe- 
cies— which  are  becoming  more  rare  each 
day.  For  our  hypocrisy  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent — if  we  continue  to 
hail  ourselves  as  champions  of  conser- 
vation we  will  have  to  act  upon  our 
sweeping  promises.  In  short:  we  will  have 
to  develop  new  ways  to  prevent  the  erad- 
ication of  endangered  species.  What  Is 
destroyed  can  never  be  replaced.  We  may 
have  to  choose  between  certain  leathers 
and  furs  in  commercial  use  or  the  pres- 
ervation of  some  species. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  the  Importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  and  wildlife 
or  their  parts  into  the  United  States  ex- 
cept by  special  permit  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  zoological,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

My  bill  would  insure  that  the  United 
States  live  up  to  the  responsibilities  im- 
plicit In  Its  role  as  leader  In  the  conser- 
vation of  world  wildlife. 

The  passage  of  my  endangered  spe- 
cies bill,  curtailing  this  destructive  traffic, 
cannot  be  put  off  indefinitely.  Time  Is 
precious.  We  must  act  now. 


JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  last,  the  bloodless  Rhodeslan 
revolution  from  Britain  was  made  last- 
ing with  the  purge  of  the  Union  Jack  and 
the  hoisting  of  the  new  green  and  white 
flag  of  Rhodesia. 

Britain,  the  United  States  and  the 
U.N.  economic  blackmail  failed,  and  to 
be  honest — the  economics  have  whip- 
lashed.  We  need  southern  Africa  more 
than  she  needs  us. 

The  economic  boycott  as  an  economic 
weapon  served  only  to  hurt  people — in- 
cluding U.S.  businessmen — and  while  we 
were  a  party  at  hurting  people,  the 
Rhodesians  as  well  as  other  South 
Africans  were  helping  their  people — uni- 
fying their  populations. 

With  the  rest  of  Africa  a  torment  of 
revolution  and  chaos — south  of  the 
Zambezi  River,  no  African  nation  has 
been  able  to  entice  its  black  population 
to  rebel,  or  join  in  sabotage  of  their 
country  under  any  pretext,  whatsoever. 

Our  hats  are  doffed  to  a  minority  who 
have  kept  the  peace — progressed  their 
people  and  restrained  their  liberties  from 
the  colonial  intervention  of  the  U.N. 

Free  people  the  world  over,  look  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  need  only 
for  our  new  President  to  repudiate  the 
ridiculous  sanctions  by  Executive  order 
to  reafflm  our  belief  In  liberty  and  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  Ashton  Williams,  a  Rhodeslan 
tobacco  farmer  and  journalist  now 
visiting  the  United  States  of  America, 
gives  us  his  version  of  the  new  republic 
which  appeared  In  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  for  February  23,  1969,  which 
I  include  in  the  Record  : 
Rhodesians  Celebrate  Purge  of  Union  Jack 


(By  Ashton  Williams) 

Happy  men  and  women  are  dancing  again 
In  Rhodesia:  "Here's  to  us — and  our  ^lanl" 
They  sense  the  end  of  the  three-year  im- 
passe is  In  Eight. 

Since  my  forecast  In  these  coliunns  last 
September  that  Rhodesia  would  sever  the 
ties  of  empire  and  commonwealth  on  Nov. 
11,  1968,  the  hoisting  of  the  green  and  white 
flag  of  Rhodesia — purged  of  the  Union  Jack — 
confirms  It,  and  Rhodesia  is  sovereign,  free 
and  established,  a  nation  In  being. 

For  the  first  time  In  173  years,  Great 
Britain  is  facing  realities  in  Africa.  An  aston- 
ishing change  sweeps  London's  10  Downing 
St.,  where  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
now  refuses  to  support  those  of  his  col- 
leagues who  want  him  to  declare  categor- 
IcaUy  there  can  be  no  promise  of  independ- 
ence for  Rhodesia  until  majority  rule  for 
the  Bantu  is  established. 

In  his  completely  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  fol- 
lowing the  fait  accompli  of  Nov.  11,  1968, 
Wilson  has  kept  the  direction  of  affairs  with 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  In  his  own  hands. 
Gone  is  the  acrid  belligerence  of  1965:  "We 
shall  bring  Rhodesia  to  her  knees  in  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks."  Instead,  a  pragmatic  Harold 
WUaon,  facing  facts.  Is  courageously  defend- 
ing Rhodesia,  even  fighting  her  battle  in  per- 
son on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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This  dramatic  denouement,  so  recent  and 
so  complete.  Is  a  political  climacteric,  un- 
paralleled in  British  party  politics,  which 
thrusts  the  prime  minister  back  to  the  world 
stage  as  a  man  of  destiny.  It  also  explains 
why  he  and  Ian  Smith  so  doggedly  kept  the 
"on  again,  off  again"  talks  going,  when  all 
hope  of  compromise  seemed  utterly  Impos- 
sible. Obviously,  these  statesmen  glimpsed 
something  their  colleagues  did  not.  As  history 
proves,  the  paths  of  destiny  meander  through 
strange  mazes  and  tunnels,  bungling  as  It 
were,  to  focus-point  and  climacteric. 

Britain  Is  paying  respectful  heed  to  the 
bankers  and  Industrial  leaders  of  the  West- 
ern world — the  watch  dogs  of  the  world's 
major  storehouses — where  the  basic  materials 
that  supply  and  keep  the  wheels  of  America's 
huge  Industrial  complex  turning,  the  econ- 
omy rising  and  balanced,  giving  life,  and 
bread,  and  employment  to  countless  thou- 
sands on  both  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

These  are  matters  germane  to  the  Joyous 
dancers  that  spell  out  messages  of  hope  from 
London  and  Washington,  proclaiming  that 
the  scramble  for  modem  southern  Africa's 
markets  Is  on.  It  dominates  Wilson's  change 
of  attitude,  coupled  with  his  struggle  to  In- 
crease Britain's  share  of  South  Africa's  $300,- 
000,000  export  market,  which  nets  Britain  a 
Juicy  30  percent  and  goes  a  long  way  to 
protect  the  pound  sterling  In  South  Africa. 

But  since  Britain  has  Imposed  f  n  arms  em- 
bargo on  South  Africa,  her  minister  of  fi- 
nance, Meneer  Jan  Haak,  warns  that  unless 
this  Is  lifted,  she  might  seriously  pare  that 
Juicy  melon,  a  warning  not  likely  to  be 
Ignored. 

Through  many  channels,  American  Indus- 
try Is  making  It  plain  to  the  Pentagon  that 
It  Is  sheer  nonsense  to  support  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  when  they  deprive  Ameri- 
can factories  of  desperately  needed  producU, 
America  must  purchase  at  premiums  of  12 '.j 
per  cent,  often  from  Russia — like  chrome,  for 
Instance. 

The  realities  speak  with  a  loud  and  elo- 
quent voice,  which  the  dancers  Interpret: 
sanctions  are  doomed. 

What  considerations  face  Rhodesia  now 
that  Wilson  has  given  such  clear  notice  he 
intends  to  let  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's 
regime  have  Its  way? 

She  can  choose  to  remain  outside  the  com- 
monwealth, like  South  Africa,  or  Join  It. 
Many  practical  reasons  suggest  that  South 
Africa  and  Portuguese  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique would  prefer  Rhodesia  to  maintain  an 
economic  and  trading  tie  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  could  give  them,  through 
Rhodesia,  a  loose  connection.  Always  pro- 
vided, of  course,  Rhodesia's  sovereign  status 
and  separate  national  entity  remains  sacro- 
sanct. This  mutual  concern  for  each  other's 
independent  status  emphasizes  the  possibil- 
ity, perhaps  the  certitude,  that  a  defense 
alliance  between  South  Africa,  Portuguese 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  and  Rhodesia  Is  a 
written  document. 

It  Is  poetic  Justice  that  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  are  still  masters  of  the  country  their 
sailors  discovered  so  long  ago — In  1485  and 
1496,  respectively — but  sheer  tragedy  that 
Britain,  who  could  have  made  Africa  the 
gem.  crown  and  sceptre  of  a  world  common- 
wealth, started  Its  disintegration  Instead,  on 
the  very  first  day  she  arrived  In  Table  Bay,  in 
1795.  to  rape  it,  and  continued  under  many 
regimes — Tory,  Whig,  Liberal,  Labor  and 
what  not — to  destroy,  piece  by  piece,  the 
paradise  they  fovmd,  and  could  have  In- 
herited by  co-operation. 

The  leadership  that  Great  Britain  should 
have  supplied,  she  denied,  the  responsibili- 
ties she  ought  to  have  accepted  as  a  sacred 
trust,  she  refused  to  accept,  and  sold  her 
birthright  and  heritage  for  a  mess  of  potage, 
chasing  the  mirage,  dominant  power,  before 
going  down  to  utter  moral  and  political  de- 
feat in  Africa,  and  dishonor,  which  must  be 
her  epitaph  In  Africa  and  history. 
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South  Africa.  Portuguese  Angola  and  Mo- 
eamblque  and  Rhodesia  will  assume  the 
torch  or  leadership  which  destiny,  for  the 
second  time,  has  passed  to  them. 

During  the  last  30  years,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  20.  these  three,  the  only  white- 
governed  nations  In  Africa,  have  expanded 
their  economic  growth,  developed  their  agri- 
cultural resources,  built  highways,  railways 
and  dams,  and  created  an  industrial  empire, 
which  ranks  amongst  the  world's  most  Im- 
portant. 

Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  and  the  satel- 
lite towns  for  hundreds  of  miles  around 
them,  are  the  most  modern,  diverse  and  Im- 
portant, anywhere  south  of  the  equator. 

Johannesburg,  which  began  as  a  single 
house,  where  gold  was  found  In  1880.  Is  today 
the  largest  city  the  continent  of  Africa  has 
ever  had.  with  a  population  approaching 
1,600.000.  Like  Rhodesia,  and  the  Portuguese 
territories.  It  has  enjoyed  unbroken  peace 
and  prosperity  for  almoet  65  years.  Moreover, 
during  the  last  10  years  of  unrest  and  an- 
archy m  central  Africa,  beyond  the  Zambezi, 
no  African  nation  has  been  able  to  entice  Its 
black  population  to  rebel,  or  Join  In  sabotage 
of  their  country,  under  any  pretext,  what- 
soever,  . 

Sou tjL  Africa  and  her  allies.  Including  Ger- 
man South  West  Africa,  through  their  policy 
of  building  modem  houses  for  their  Indlge- 
noiis  black  populations,  are  becoming  slum- 
less.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  South  Africa  Itself. 
win  probably  become  the  first  to  achieve 
that  distinction,  closely  followed  by  Rhodesia 
and  South  West  Africa. 

The  industrial  complex,  known  aa  the 
"RAND".  Is  also  the  location  of  South  Africa  s 
first  atomic  unit,  built  outside  Great  Britain 
for  Industrial  purposes  under  Sir  Basil 
Schonland,  a  bom  South  African,  who 
beaded  Britain's  Harwell  Atomic  Center,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  that  famous  "hush 
hush"  team  that  developed  radar  at  Cam- 
bridge University's  Cavendish  Laboratory, 
during  the  early  months  of  World  War  n  and 
which  made  victory  In  the  Battle  of  Britain 
possible. 

South  Africa  and  her  allies  come  to  leader- 
ship equipped  with  all  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence of  their  advanced  civilization,  able  to 
speak  all  the  langtiages  of  their  numerous 
tribal  groups,  a  communication  advantage 
no  other  nation,  in  or  out  of  the  common- 
vealtb,  can  remotely  approach. 

The  deeply  divided  Commonwealth  Con- 
ference Just  ended  in  London  was  influenced 
by  the  "ghost  presence"  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  whose  vacant  seats  powerfully 
moved  the  assembled  heads  of  state.  Those 
vacant  seats  symbolized  prosperous  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa,  silently  opposed  to  the  bel- 
ligerent and  vocal  Afro-Asian  groups  calling 
for  the  destruction  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa,  per  se. 

There  are  other  strains  and  stresses  In  the 
commonwealth. 

Australia,  an  Important  member,  Is  striving 
to  prevent  her  racial  stance  from  reaching 
the  mass-media  press,  and  world  agendas, 
because  she  bears  a  controversial  label :  white 
Australia. 

Indeed,  she  is  the  only  country  In  the 
civilized  world  whose  doors  are  bolted  and 
barred  to  Asiatics  and  the  colored  races, 
whether  British  subjects  or  not.  This  anom- 
aly threatens  stormy  debates  to  come.  It  is 
not  likely  therefore  that  South  Africa  or 
Rhodesia  will  permit  themselves  to  be  ma- 
ligned, without  pointing  an  accusing  finger: 
"Why  are  we  branded  as  racialist,  and  not 
Australia?  Is  Australian  territory  sacrosanct? 
If  so,  on  what  pretext?" 

In  the  final  analysis,  history  will  record 
that  Harold  Wilson  took  the  coDunonwealth 
and  southern  African  crises  Into  his  own 
hands,  to  face  a  divided  House  of  Conunons 
and  the  nation,  and  declare  to  the  world 
that  Oreat  Britain  had  found  her  soul  and 
«on  her  Independence,   too   .   .  .  and  that 
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neither  he,  nor  his  country,  will  bow  to 
blackmail. 

The  mantle  of  genius  and  greatness  may  be 
denied  Wilson  by  political  partisans,  but  his- 
tory win  extol  his  character  and  courage,  and 
greatness  among  his  peers,  in  November  and 
December.  1968,  and  January.  1969.  when  he 
reversed  his  own  attitude  towards  southern 
Africa.  It  was  he  who  made  the  unpopular 
decisions,  and  bluntly  told  his  own  party 
members,  and  the  Bantus  In  England  and 
elsewhere,  that,  for  particular  reasons  of 
self-preservation  and  the  protection  of  the 
world's  food  supplies,  that  he  must  with- 
draw all  promises  of  support  for  any  who 
turn  to  sabotage,  as  well  as  those  who  pro- 
claim their  intention  to  wipe  out  white  civil- 
ization south  of  the  Zambezi  River. 

It  was  a  towering,  changed  Harold  Wilson 
who  warned  them  there  was  no  room  for 
mawkish  sentimentality  to  overcrowd  an  al- 
ready overcrowded  Great  Britain — 12  million 
too  many — who  should  be  defending  the  pe- 
rimeters of  the  commonwealth.  It  was 
Harold  Wilson,  the  statesman,  who  reminded 
Zambia.  Tanzania  and  Kenya,  that  they,  too, 
have  obligations  to  keep  the  peace,  and  pro- 
tect the  life  and  limb  and  property  of  all 
their  people. 

In  these  last  weeks,  which  cannot  restore 
British  prestige  in  southern  Africa,  nor  re- 
verse Rhodesia's  Unilateral  Declaration  of 
Independence  ( UDI ) ,  sovereignty  and  na- 
tionhood. Harold  Wilson,  the  pragmatlst,  has 
managed  to  give  Leadenhali  and  Thread- 
needle  Street  a  stake  again  in  South  Africa's 
economy  and  trade,  and  whatever  by-per- 
quisltes  and  diplomatic  benefits  may  accrue 
and  flow  from  the  removal  of  tension,  secrets 
which  only  he  and  Ian  Smith  at  this  moment 
share.  It  Is  almost  Ironic  antl  climax  that 
after  three  years.  Ian  Smith  and  Harold 
Wilson,  are  the  only  statesmen  to  survive 
with  enhanced  reputations.  vls-a-vIs  South- 
ern Africa. 
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GILBERT  BILL  TO  RAISE  PERSONAL 
INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1969 

Mr.  GILBE21T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  raise  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  to  $1,000.  The 
present  $600  exemption  is  allowed  for  the 
taxpayer,  spouse,  dependent — with  limi- 
tations— and  an  additional  $600  exemp- 
tion for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  65 
or  over,  and  each  taxpayer  or  spouse  who 
is  blind.  My  bill  will  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  all  of  these  categories. 

The  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayer 
needs  the  relief  my  bill  will  afford.  He  is 
not  concerned  so  much  with  capital  gains 
and  Steele  options.  He  is  concerned  chief- 
ly with  the  level  of  personal  exemption 
and  the  tax  rate  applying  to  his  taxable 
income.  The  last  time  the  exemption 
figure  was  revised  was  in  1948,  and  the 
consiuner  price  index  has  risen  by  44.6 
percent  in  that  20  years.  The  exemption 
was  first  provided  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1913  and  subsequently  the  16th  amend- 
ment was  adopted  authorizing  a  Federal 
tax  on  incomes.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  $3,000  individual  exemption  plus  an 
additional  $1,000  for  each  dependent. 
When  the  issue  was  debated  in  the 
House  at  that  time,  a  prominent  Mem- 
ber, who  later  became  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  expressed  it  this 
way: 


We  ought  to  leave  free  and  untaxed  as  a 
part  of  the  Income  of  every  American  citi- 
zen a  sufficient  amount  to  rear  and  sup- 
port his  family  according  to  the  American 
standard  and  to  educate  his  children  In  the 
best  manner  which  the  educational  system 
of  the  country  affords. 

We  are  not  doing  this  today  when  our 
present  tax  laws  provide  only  a  $600 
personal  exemption — an  amoimt  that 
does  not  begin  to  permit  a  tax-free  sub- 
sistence level  or  income. 

The  middle-income  group  pays  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  individual  in- 
come taxes  collected,  a  highly  dispropor- 
tionate burden.  Their  tax  Ijurden  is  In- 
creased because  they  are  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  upper  income 
groups  who  pay  little  or  no  taxes  be- 
cause of  preferences  under  our  present 
tax  laws.  And  add  to  this  the  10-percent 
surtax  that  hurts  the  little  taxpayer  the 
most,  and  which  I  opposed. 

My  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is 
conducting  hearings  at  the  present  time 
on  overall  tax  reform.  I  am  taking  an 
active  part  in  these  hearings.  We  are  re- 
examining our  tax  structure  as  it  re- 
lates to  tax-exempt  organizations,  co- 
operatives, foundations,  and  wealthy  in- 
dividuals who  avoid  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Certainly  tax  reform  is  needed, 
and  I  favor  the  closing  of  loopholes 
through  which  billions  escape  the  Treas- 
ury each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  make  every  effort 
to  have  my  bill — and  other  propo.sals  to 
ease  the  tax  burden  of  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer — included  as  a  part 
of  any  tax  reform  bill  reported  out  of 
my  committee.  And  I  favor  the  repeal 
of  the  surtax  as  soon  as  possible. 


March  U,  1969 
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AN  IDEALIST  WHO  IS  WILLING  TO 
WORK  FOR  HER  COUNTRY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  we  all  have  a  good  idea  of  some 
of  the  activities  of  a  small  percentage  of 
this  Nation's  students.  Their  activities 
are  chronicled  on  the  front  page  of 
nearly  every  paper  across  the  Nation. 

But  I  also  hope  that  we  all  realize  that 
student  demonstrators  represent  only  a 
small  portion  of  our  yoimg  people.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  former  constituent 
of  mine,  Eugene  M.  F\iller,  with  an  en- 
closed speech  written  by  Miss  Judy 
Brantley. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Fuller  said: 

It  seems  that  protestors  are  heard  and  seen 
and  we  take  for  granted  those  that  do  their 
part,  perhaps  not  as  loud  and  vocal. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  Into  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  the 
speech  that  Miss  Brantley,  age  17,  of 
Clewiston,  Fla.,  delivered  to  the  Order 
of  Rainbow  installation: 

Your  RESPONSiBrLiTT  to  America 

Are  you  embarrassed  to  be  an  American? 
Too  many  i>eople  Just  dont  seem  to  care 
about  what  Is  happening  in  the  United 
States.  How  many  people,  when  asked  to  re- 
cite    the    pledge     of    allegiance — inwardly 


grumble  at  the  time  It  takes  up  and  Incon- 
venience It  causes?  When  the  national  an- 
them Is  played— who  really  listens  to  this 
great  song  and  Is  proud  to  be  an  American? 
And  how  many  people  today  are  Indifferent 
to  the  vast  potential  which  lies  Inside 
them,  which.  If  developed — will  contribute 
to  America's  greatness?  America  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  people  within. 

My  purpose  today,  is  to  Impress  upon  you, 
your  responsibility  to  America.  Until  I  went 
to  Girls  State  last  svmimer,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  was  a  very  poor  example  of  a  pa- 
triotic citizen.  My  whole  outlook  on  life  was 
changed  in  this  one  week.  I  met  people  with 
deep  convictions  in  God  and  our  country.  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  run  for  govern- 
ment positions  and  was  honored  to  become  a 
Senator.  We  passed  bills,  debated,  and  most- 
important,  we  learned  about  our  American 
government  by  actually  having  complete 
participation  In  It  .  .  .  even  though  this  was 
a  mock  situation.  This  one  week  taught  me 
many  Important  things.  It  also  gave  me  an 
unshakable  belief  In  the  foundations  of  our 
country  and  the  high  principles  for  which 
our  forefathers  stood.  It  awoke  In  me  a  funny 
thing  called  patriotism  that  I  never  realized 
existed  In  me  before.  Patriotism  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  flag-wa^ng.  psalm-singing  fanati- 
cism that  may  come  to  one's  mind.  I  choose 
to  think  It  Is  a  deep  belief  in  and  responsi- 
bility for  one's  country. 

This  responsibility  to  America  Is  what  will 
make  our  country  greater  or  smaller  In  the 
years  to  come.  Every  young  person  In  this 
room  is  a  potential  leader  of  our  country.  We 
can  make  a  bettor  America  by  being  better 
citizens — citizens  who  are  Interested  in  their 
government  and  the  people  who  run  It.  We 
will  determine  what  happens  to  America  and 
I  have  faith  In  the  youth  of  this  nation. 
Never  let  your  Idealism  become  disillusioned 
by  anyone  or  anything.  Idealists  who  are 
willing  to  work  will  make  a  better  country. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  Idealism  with 
age  ...  a  better  America  lies  waiting  for  us 
to  shape  and  mold  It.  Her  destiny  Is  In  our 
hands.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  work  and  one- 
hundred  percent  participation.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  give  It  a  tryt 


TAX  LOOPHOLES 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1969 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Davenport  Times-Democrat  recently 
featured  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
tax  loopholes  and  tax  reforms.  The 
editorial  does  an  excellent  Job  of  ex- 
pressing the  frustration,  and  even  anger 


of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  who 
have  been  paying  their  fair  share  of 
our  tax  bill.  They  are  no  longer  willing 
to  tolerate  an  Inequitable  system  with 
loopholes  such  as  now  exist.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Plug  Those  Tax  Loopholes 

The  ordinary  taxpayer  no  doubt  Is  more 
than  a  little  disturbed  at  the  stories  he 
reads  about  rich  men  who  employ  tax  dodges, 
tax  havens,  and  the  like  to  avoid  paying 
their  fair  share. 

Twenty-one  persons  with  incomes  exceed- 
ing $1   million  each  In   1967  paid  no  taxes. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons  with 
Incomes  of  a  mere  $200,000  in  the  same  year 
didn't  pay  taxes  either. 

President  Nixon  has  committed  the  new 
administration  to  coming  up  with  a  tax  re- 
form program.  And  given  the  serious  In- 
flationary situation  existing  today,  Mr. 
Nixon  probably  will  have  to  request  Congress 
to  extend  the  10  per  cent  surtax  tax  Into 
fiscal  1970,  But  Its  Impact  surely  will  bear 
heavily  on  the  ordinary  taxpayer  who  has  a 
hard  enough  time  making  ends  meet  under 
the  regular  schedule. 

The  "middle  classes"  are  not  opposed  to 
fair  taxes  but  their  spokesmen  contend  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  unfairly 
lighten  the  burdens  of  others  who  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Exemptions  have  been  written  Into  tax 
laws  for  specific  groups,  most  of  them  for 
plausible  or  legitimate  reasons.  Then  the 
need  for  the  exemptions  declines  or  lapses 
and  they  become  "loopholes"  defended  by 
entrenched  groups.  Many  beneficiaries  have 
found  tax  havens  not  originally  Intended, 

The  granddaddy  of  all  loopholes  Is  the 
27 'i  per  cent  oil  depletion  allowance  which 
has  been  heavily  protected  by  congressmen 
for  oil  states.  Theoretically  the  allowance 
compensates  oil  men  because  the  oil  In  the 
well  Is  being  used  up  (depleted).  Just  as 
other  businessmen  take  deductions  on  de- 
preciation of  plant  and  machinery.  (Usually 
they  don't  explain  how  their  Investment  In 
explorations  gave  them  sole  title  to  a  natural 
resource  vested  In  all  the  people.) 

For  other  business  men  the  depreciation 
ultimately  stops  at  the  end  of  the  fa- 
cility's normal  useful  life.  For  the  oil  well 
people  the  loophole  goes  on  and  on,  year 
after  year,  as  long  as  the  well  produces.  The 
Treasury  Department  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  average  oil  well  Is  recovered  19  times 
over.  Big  U.S.  oil  companies  pay  much 
lower  tax  rates  than  ordinary  corporations. 

Congressmen  say  their  mall  has  been  run- 
ning heavily  In  favor  of  eliminating  the  In- 
equities In  the  present  system.  Still,  many 
Washington  observers  think  Congress  Itself 
has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  tax  reform. 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  the  grass-roots 
discontent  over  unequal  burdens  and  loop- 
holes can  be  Ignored  only  at  the  peril  of 
the  people's  elected  representatives. 


IMMIGRANT  WARNS  OF  MARXIST 
UTOPIA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  from  an 
anonymous  immigrant  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  touched  me  very  deeply.  The  writer 
reminds  us  of  the  many  blessings  and 
freedoms  we  in  America  take  for  granted 
and  the  fact  that  we  must  remain  con- 
stantly vigilant  to  protect  our  rights  from 
those  who  would  imdermlne  our  Nation 
both  from  without  and  from  within. 

The  letter  follows: 

Editor,  the  Union: 

Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse  Is  an  Immigrant,  so 
am  I. 

While  he  was  raised  In  affluence  and  cod- 
dled as  a  youth  and  In  his  adult  years,  I 
experienced  biting  hunger  and  hard  miserable 
work  as  a  child  and  almost  starvation  as  a 
youth  In  order  to  get  through  college. 

Everything  that  I  ever  dreamed  of  and 
never  had  before,  I  found  here. 

Now.  along  comes  this  immigrant  who 
never  experienced  my  miserable  sufferings 
and  preaches  a  poisonous  philosophy  by 
claiming  I  belong  to  an  Insane  society  because 
I  love  comfort  and  conveniences  and  free- 
dom. 

I  achieved  these  goals  through  work  and 
the  American  economic  system.  I  have  no 
intention  of  ever  giving  up  that  kind  of  life. 

When  I  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  I  swore 
to  defend  this  country.  Little  did  I  realize 
then  that  one  day  I  had  to  defend  It  from 
within. 

An  Immigrant  philosopher  who  should 
teach  the  difference  between  a  privilege  and 
a  right  Is  trying  to  pull  the  rug  from  under- 
neath the  American  people  whose  sons  and 
fathers  died  fighting  a  country  from  where 
he  fled. 

They  sheltered  him  and  gave  him,  above 
all,  freedom.  He  Is  making  $25,000  a  year. 
For  that  he  Is  teaching  the  young  and  gullible 
how  to  destroy  their  father's  achievement*, 
their  mother's  love  and  their  country's  In- 
nocents, the  children. 

A  revolution  Is  nothing  pretty.  It  Is  death 
and  tragedy. 

A  Marxist  Utopia  Is  a  rotten-at-the-core 
way  of  life.  I  know.  I  come  from  there,  a 
Marxist  promised  land. 

Americans,  black  and  white,  better  begin 
to  realize  fast  that  they  have  something  going 
good  for  them  here  and  better  hang  onto 
It  and  appreciate  It,  .,  „  „ 

M.  C.  H. 

San  Dieco. 


SENATE— riiesrfay,  March  4,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  guide  of  the  years  that 
are  past,  and  hope  of  the  years  to  come, 
accept  the  service  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  Members  of  this  body  "in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  es- 


tablish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."  To  this  end  wilt  Thou  re- 
move every  barrier  which  separates  man 
from  man,  class  from  class,  race  from 
race,  end  fuse  us  into  one  mighty  body — 
heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind,  soul  to  soul, 
strong  In  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
February  28,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
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nlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORTS  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE  AND  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  TRANSPORTATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  reports,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  1124.  I  am  forwarding  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  on  awards  made 
during  Calendar  Year  1968  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  suggestions.  In- 
ventions, and  scientific  achievements. 

Participation  by  military  persormel  In 
the  cash  awards  program  was  authorized 
by  Cojigress  in  September  1965.  The  pro- 
gram has  proven  successful  in  motivat- 
ing military  personnel  to  seek  ways  of 
reducing  costs  and  Improving  efficiency. 
Tangible  benefits  from  suggestions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Coast  Ouard  military  personnel  and 
adopted  during  1968  totalled  over  $95,- 
000.000,  an  increase  of  nearly  50%  over 
the  1967  figures. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  since 
the  program  went  into  effect,  tangible 
flrst-year  benefits  derived  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  military  personnel  have 
reached  a  total  of  over  $214,000,000. 

Of  241,090  suggestions  submitted  by 
military  personnel  during  1968.  37,995 
were  adopted.  Cash  awards  totalled  $1,- 
601,265,  of  which  approximately  three- 
fourths  were  paid  to  enlisted  personnel 
at  Grade  E-6  and  below. 

The  cash  awards  program  for  military 
personnel  could  be  Jtistifled  solely  by  the 
net  savings  which  have  accrued  to  the 
government  since  the  program  was  ini- 
tiated. But  the  benefits  of  this  program 
are  greater  than  dollars  saved.  An  in- 
centive and  a  vehicle  have  been  provided 
for  suggestions  which  effect  economies 
and  Increase  efficiency.  Moreover,  mili- 
tary personnel  now  have  the  assurance 
that  their  ideas  will  not  go  unheeded  in 
orab  siiggestion  boxes,  but  wiU  be  care- 
fiilly  screened  and  considered  at  the 
highest  policy  levels  of  the  government. 
Under  the  program,  every  man  has  an 
opportunity  to  forward  his  Ideas  and 
be  rewarded  for  his  effort.  It  is  a  good 
program,  a  sound  and  wise  investment. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Th«  Whiti  House.  March  4.  1969. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  COAL  MINE 
WORKERS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC  NO.  91-86) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare:  . 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  workers  in  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try and  their  families  have  too  long  en- 


•dured  the  constant  threat  and  often 
sudden  reality  of  disaster,  disease  and 
death.  This  great  industry  has  strength- 
ened our  nation  with  the  raw  material  of 
power.  But  it  has  also  frequently  sad- 
dened our  nation  with  news  of  crippled 
men,  grieving  widows  and  fatherless 
children. 

Death  In  the  mines  can  be  as  sudden 
as  an  explosion  or  a  collapse  of  a  roof 
and  ribs,  or  it  conies  insidiously  from 
pneumoconiosis  or  "black  lung"  disease. 
When  a  miner  leaves  his  home  for  work, 
he  and  his  family  must  live  with  the  un- 
spoken but  always  present  fear  that  be- 
fore the  working  day  is  over,  he  may  be 
crushed  or  burned  to  death  or  suffocated. 
This  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of 
death  In  the  mines  has  become  almost 
as  much  a  part  of  the  job  as  the  tools 
and  the  timnels. 

The  time  has  come  to  replace  this 
fatalism  with  hope  by  substituting  action 
for  words.  Catastrophes  in  the  coal  mines 
are  not  inevitable.  They  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  they  must  be  prevented. 

To  these  ends,  I  have  ordered  the  fol- 
lowing actions  to  advance  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  coal  mine  workers: 
— Increase  substantially  the  number  of 
inspectors,  and  improve  coal  mine 
inspections  and  the  effectiveness  of 
staff  performance  and  requirements. 
— Revise  the  instructions  to  the  mine 
Inspectors    so    as    to   reflect   more 
stringent  operating  standards. 
— Initiate  an  in-depth  study  to  reorga- 
nize the  agency  charged  with  the 
primary     responsibility     for     mine 
safety  so  that  it  can  meet  the  new 
challenges  and  demands. 
— Expand  research  activities  with  re- 
spect to  pneumoconiosis  and  other 
mine  health  and  safety  hazards. 
— Extend  the  recent  advances  in  hu- 
man engineering  and  motivational 
techniques,  and  enlarge  and  intensi- 
fy education  and  training  functions, 
for  the  Improvement  of  health  and 
safety  In  coal  mines  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible. 
— Establish  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween management  and  labor  at  the 
mine    level    which   will   Implement 
health  and  safety  efforts  at  the  site 
of  the  mine  hazards. 
— Encourage  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  Inspections,  In  order 
to  secure   more   effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  safety  require- 
ments. 
— Initiate    grant    programs    to    the 
States,  as  authorized  but  not  previ- 
ously Invoked,  to  assist  the  States 
In  planning  and  advancing  their  re- 
spective    programs     for    incretised 
health  and  safety  in  the  coal  mines. 
In  addition  to  these  immediate  efforts 
imder  existing  law,  I  am  submitting  to 
the  Congress  legislative  proposals  for  a 
comprehensive  new  program  to  provide 
a  vigorous  and  multi-faceted  attack  on 
the  health  and  safety  dangers  which 
prevail  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 
These  proposals  would: 
— Modernize  a  wide  range  of  manda- 
tory health  and  safety  standards, 
including    new    provisions   for   the 
control    of    dust,   electrical    equip- 


ment, roof  support,  ventilation,  il- 
lumination, fire  protection,  and  oth- 
er operating  practices  in  under- 
ground and  surface  coal  mines  en- 
gaged in  commerce. 
— Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  develop  and  promulgate 
any  additional  or  revised  standards 
which  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners. 
— Provide  strict  deterrents  and  en- 
forcement measures  and,  at  the 
same  time,  establish  equitable  ap- 
peal procedures  to  remedy  any  arbi- 
trary and  unlawful  actions. 
— Recruit  and  carefully  train  a  highly 
motivated  corps  of  coal  mine  inspec- 
tors to  investigate  the  coal  mines, 
and  to  enforce  impartially  and  vigor- 
ously the  broad  new  mandatory 
standards. 
— Improve    Federal-State    inspection 

plans. 
— Substantially  increase,  by  direct  ac- 
tion, ^ants  and  contracts,  the  neces- 
sary research,  training,  and  educa- 
tion for  the  prevention  and  control 
of   occupational    diseases,    the   Im- 
provement of  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation systems,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  mine  accidents. 
These  legislative   proposals,   together 
with  other  steps  already  taken  or  to  be 
taken  are  essential  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  Nation's  coal  miners,  and  to 
accomplish  our  mission  of  eliminating 
the  tragedies  which  have  occurred  in  the 
mines. 

These  proposals  are  not  intended  to  re- 
place the  voluntary  and  enlightened  ef- 
forts of  management  and  labor  to  re- 
duce coal  mine  hazards,  which  efforts 
are  the  touchstone  to  any  successful 
health  and  safety  program.  Rather,  these 
measures  would  expand  and  render  uni- 
form by  enforceable  authority  the  most 
advanced  of  the  health  and  safety  pre- 
cautions undertaken  and  potentially 
available  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

I  urge  the  immediate  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  this  legislation. 

RICHAKD   NiXON. 

The  White  House,  March  3.  1969. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  section  194  of  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee appointed  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Lennon, 
and  Mr.  Grover;  Mr.  Garuatz,  ex  officio 
member,  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, on  the  part  of  the  House. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated,  beginning  with  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  S.  Cohen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  would  put  in  the  Record,  In 
connection  with  this  nomination,  the 
biographical  data  and  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Cohen  submitted.  It  was  extremely 
full,  and  I  think  we  should  include  that 
information  in  the  Record  for  an  impor- 
tant post. 

Therefore,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  majority 
leader,  that  the  information  that  was 
presented  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
in  connection  with  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  material  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 

confirmed. 

SxRisrr  1 

BiocBAPKiCAi.  SKrrcH  or  Edwin  S.  Cohen 
Residence :  104  Stuart  Place,  Ednam  Forest, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901,  Tel.  293-7429. 
Office:   University  of  Virginia  Law  School, 
Charlottesvine,  Virginia  22901,  Tel.  295-6626. 
Born:  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  27, 
1914. 
Wife:  Helen  Herz. 

Children:    Edwin    Carlln.   July   27,    1942; 
Roger,  June  7,  1947;  Susan  Wendy,  August 
26,  1952. 
University  of  Richmond,  BA,  1933. 
University  of  Virginia,  LL.B.  1936. 
At    University    of    Richmond:    Phi    Beta 
Kappa;  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa;  Pi  Delta  Ep- 
sllon;     Editor-ln-chlef,    college    newspaper; 
Captain,  tennis  t«am;  Intercollegiate  debat- 
ing team. 

At  University  of  Virginia  Law  School:  Or- 
der of  the  Coif;  Raven  Society;  Notes  Editor, 
Virginia  Law  Review;  Instructor;  Phi  Epsllon 
PI,  Prater  Superior  (1935-1936). 

Admitted  to  bar— Virginia  1935;  New  York 
1937. 

Associated  with  Sullivan  &  CromweU.  New 
York,  N.Y.  (1936-1949).  Partner,  Root,  Bar- 
rett, Cohen,  Knapp  &  Smith,  New  York,  N.Y. 
(1949-1966).  Counsel  to  Barrett,  Knapp, 
Smith  &  Schaplro,  New  York,  N.Y.  (Pebruary 
1965  to  date). 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Virginia 
(1965-1968). 

Joseph  M.  Hartfield  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  (June  1968  to  date). 

PRESENT  AND  PAST  MEMBERSHIPS  AND  POSITIONS 
HELD  IN  PROFESSIONAL,  SCIENTinC,  BUSINESS. 
OR  CULTTTRAL  SOCIETIES  AND  CONrERKNCES 

Member,  Advisory  Oroup  to  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  (1967-1968) . 


Member  of  and  counsel  to  Advisory  Oroup 
on  Subchapter  C  (Corporate  Transactions) 
to  Committee  on  Ways  &  Means,  House  of 
Representatives,  U.S.  Congress  (1956-1958). 
In  American  Bar  Association,  Section  of 
Taxation:  Chairman,  Committee  on  Corpo- 
rate Stockholder  Relationships  (1956-1958); 
Member  of  Council  (1958-1961);  Chairman, 
Special  Committee  on  Substantive  Tax  Re- 
form (1962-1963);  Special  AdvUor  (1963  to 
date);  Member,  Planning  Committee  (1963 
to  date);  Nominating  Committee  (1967  to 
date). 

In  American  Law  Institute:  Special  Con- 
sultant on  Corporations  and  Member  of  Ad- 
visory Oroup.  Project  for  Revision  of  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Statute  (1960-54);  Mem- 
ber of  Advisory  Group.  Project  for  Revision 
of  Federal  Estate  and  Olft  Tax  Laws  (1963 
to  date). 

In  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York:  Former  Member.  Committee  on 
Taxation;  Former  Member,  Admissions  Com- 
mittee. 

Member,  Advisory  Committee,  New  York 
University  Institute  on  Federal  Taxation 
( 1968  to  date) . 

Virginia  Tax  Conference: — Member  of 
Planning  Committee    (1965  to  date). 

Lecturer  at  various  law  schools  (Including 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Virginia,  Yale);  at  various  tax  and 
legal  Institutes  (Including  Chicago,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  York  University,  Southern 
California,  Texas,  Tulane,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, William  and  Mary.  Canadian  Tax 
Foundation  and  Practising  Law  Institute); 
and  before  various  bar  associations  and  other 
organizations. 

Member,  American  Law  Institute,  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association, 
Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors. 

Member,  Grand  Council,  Phi  Epsllon  PI 
(1953-1954);  Grand  Recorder  (1964-1955); 
Phi  Epsllon  PI  National  Achievement  Award. 

ARTICLES    AND    PAPERS    PITBLISHED 

Substantive  Federal  Tax  Reform,  60  Va.  L. 
Rev.  628  (1964);  also  printed  In  16  Annual 
Co.  Oallf .  Tax  Inst.  (1964),  p.  711. 

United  States  Taxation  of  Shareholders  in 
Canadian  Investment  Companies.  Proceed- 
ings of  Sixteenth  Tax  Conference  of  Canadian 
Tax  Fovmdatlon  (1962) ,  p.  115. 

Taxing  the  State  of  Mind,  The  Tax  Execu- 
tive (April,  1960,  p.  200;  also  published  under 
the  tlUe: 

Tax  Avoidance  Purpose  as  a  Statutory  Test 
in  Tax  Legislation,  Ninth  Annual  Tulane  Tax 
Institute  (1960) ,  p.  229. 

Regulated  Investment  Companies — Tax 
Treatment,  Tax  Revision  Compendium  of 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Vol.  ni 
(1969),  p.  1663. 

Redemptions  of  Stock  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4.  103  P.  L.  Rev.  739 
(1955). 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  Cor- 
porate Distributions,  Organizations,  and  Re- 
organizations. 68  Harv.  L.  Rev.  393   (1955).* 

Corporate  Liquidation  Code  of  1954,  55  Col. 
L.  Rev.  37  (1955).  p.  37.* 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  Carry- 
overs and  the  Accumulated  Earnings  Tax,  10 
TaxL.  Rev.  277  (1955).» 

A  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  Treatment  of  the  Sale  of  a  Business 
Enterprise — American  Law  Institute  Draft, 
64  Col.  L.  Rev.  15  ( 1964)  .• 

A  Technical  Revision  of  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Treatment  of  Corporate  Distribu- 
tions to  Shareholders,  52  Col.  L.  Rev.  1 
(1962).' 


Raising  Venture  Capital  for  Small  and  Sew 
Business,  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report,  Collection  EntlUed 
••Federal  Tax  Policy  for  Economic  Growth 
and  Stability",  (1965),  p.  673. 

Exemptions  and  Credits  of  Multiple  Cor- 
porations: Sections  15(c)  and  129.  Univ. 
Southern  Calif.  Tax  Inst.  (1953) .  p.  1. 

Income  Taxation  of  Life  Insurance  Settle- 
ments. 32  Va.L.  Rev.  682  (1948) . 

Proposed  Taxation  of  Foreign  Income  un- 
der H.R.  10650,  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Hearings  on  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  Part  7,  p. 
3146  et  seq.*  „     ^__ 

What  is  Actuarial  Soundness  in  a  Pension 
Plan,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  of 
American  Statistical  Association,  December, 
1962. 

The  Will  of  Mr.  MaHtal,  Eighth  Annual 
New  York  Univ.  Inst,  on  Fed.  Taxation  (1960). 

P-  283.  -      „       V 

Estate  Planning:  The  Case  of  Mr.  Burch, 
Seventh  Annual  New  York  Univ.  Inst,  on 
Fed.  Taxation  ( 1949) ,  p.  659. 

Check  List  for  Effective  Practice  in  Your 
Cases  Before  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, SUth  Annual  New  York  Univ.  Inst,  on 
Fed.  Taxation  (1948) .  p.  176. 

Restrictive  Agreements  for  Purchase  of 
Stock:  Effect  on  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Valua- 
tions, Fifth  Annual  New  York  Univ.  Inst,  on 
Fed.  Taxation  ( 1947) ,  p.  64. 

State  Income  Tax  Conformity:  Knotty 
Problems  in  the  Branches  of  the  Federal  Tree, 
Thirteenth  Annual  Tax  Conference,  Mar- 
shall-Wythe School  of  Law,  College  of  WU- 
llam  and  Mary.  (December  1968).  p.  61. 

Book  Review:  Surrey  &  Warren.  Federal 
Income  Taxation:  Cases  and  Materials  1963, 
39  Va.  L.  Rev.  1019  (Nov.  63) . 

Book  Review:  Alfred  S.  Pellard,  Lawyers 
Tax  Manual.  36  Va.  L.  Rev.   (May  1950),  p. 

579.  „       _,       , 

Book  Review:  Norr  and  Kerlan,  Taxation  in 
Prance,  7  Va.  Journal  of  International  Law 
190  (Dec.  1966) . 


•  Oo-author. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nominations  • 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  here, 
again,  good  statements  were  submitted. 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public 
information  to  have  those  statements  In 
the  Record,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
the  public  can  discover  what  the  back- 
ground of  the  various  nominees  is.  I  ask 
imamlmous  consent  to  have  that  infor- 
mation printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  make  the  same  request  for  all  nomina- 
tions up  to  and  through  the  Department 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  2 
John  G.  Veneman 
personal  kistort 
Age:  43  years  old,  bom  October  31,  1926. 
Family:  Wife,  former  Nlta  Baumberger  of 
Modesto.    California.    Three    children,    Ann, 
John    Jane.  Resides  at  Modesto,  California. 
Education:  Attended  local  schools.  Grad- 
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u»t«d  Modesto  High  School,  1943.  Higher 
education  In  Bualneaa  AdmlnUtratlon  at 
Arizona  State  College  and  University  of 
Texas. 

Military  Service:  U.S.  Navy  Officers  Train- 
ing Program.  (1944-45) . 

Occupation:  Member.  California  State 
Legislature. 

COVCBNMCNT  SCBVICK 

Member  California  State  Assembly:  Com- 
mittee on  Revenue  *  Taxation.  Chairman; 
Joint  Committee  on  Medl-Cal  Administra- 
tion (Medicaid).  Chairman:  Committee  on 
Social  Welfare.  Member;  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance h  Insurance.  Member;  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Public  Domain.  Member; 
State  Social  Welfare  Boju-d.  Member;  Com- 
mittee on  Fish  *  Game.  Member  ( 1962- 
1963);  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Member 
( 1903-1967). 

Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
(195«-19«a):  Chairman,  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors (1960);  Chairman.  Stanislaus  County 
Highway  Advisory  Committee  (1960). 

Stanislaus  County  Committee  for  School 
OrganlzaUon.  Member  (1957-1958). 

Empire  Union  School  District.  Trvistee 
(1957-1958). 

Sta/Uflaus   County   Orand   Jury,   Member 

OOMMTTMITT  SXXVICX  AND  AfmiATIONS 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Modesto, 
Member. 

Stanislaus  County  TMCA,  Member  Board 
of  Directors. 

American  Cancer  Society-Stanislaus 

County   Branch,   Member    (1958-1963) 

California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Greater  Modesto  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

Empire  Lions  Club,  President  (1957). 

Modesto  Elks. 

CIVIC   AWABOS 

Selected  as  Outstanding  Assemblyman  of 
1968   by   California  Capitol   Press   Corps. 

Young  Man  of  the  Year.  Modesto  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ( I960  > 

Patucia  RmxT  Hrrr 

Bom:  Taft,  California  1918. 

Educated:  Kindergarten  through  high 
school.  WhltUer.  California:  Graduated  Whlt- 
Uer  Union  High  School  1935;  University  of 
Southern  California  1935  to  1939:  Graduated 
with  BS  Degree  In  Education:  During  USC 
undergraduate  years  organized  and  super- 
vised Sununer  palyground  program  for  one 
of  the  WhltUer  schools,  geared  to  children 
from  pre-school  through  high  school  ages. 

1940:  Pounded  Delta  Gamma  Junior 
Alumae  organization  for  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty. Served  as  first  President:  Member,  USC 
Town  and  Gown  Junior  Auxiliary. 

1941 :  First  son  born. 

1946 :  Second  son  bom. 

1946-1947:  Conducted  private  nursery 
school  In  Laguna  Beach — Owner-Operator. 
Presented  varied  education  and  recreational 
programs  for  pre-school  children. 

1948-1952:  Member.  Board  of  Directors, 
Corona  Del  Mar  P.T.A.  Cub  Scout  E>en  Mother 
and  Coordinator  and  Program  Planner  for 
three  Cub  Packs  encompassing  18  Dens  spon- 
sored by  various  organizations. 

1950:  Founder  and  Charter  Member,  New- 
port Harbor  Women's  Civic  Club;  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  assisting  city 
government,  to  promote  recreation  facilities 
for  youth  and  adults,  and  to  further  com- 
munity Interests  and  betterment. 

1948-1952:  Active  participation  In  Com- 
munltv  Chest  and  March  of  Dimes  projecta. 

1952-1958:  OfBcer.  President  of  VlUa  Park 
School  Parent  Teacher  Organization.  Mem- 
ber, Board  of  Directors  of  the  Orange  PT A. 

1953  to  Present:  Member.  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  Offlcer  of  the  Assistance  League  of 
Orange:  Member,  Board  of  Directors.  National 
Asslstajice  League  ( A  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion for  women  to  assist  on  their  own  com- 


munity level) ;  Member  of  Board  of  Directors, 
Villa  Park  Property  Owners  Association  (Self- 
government  unit  In  an  Orange  County  resi- 
dential area) ;  Member  of  the  Orange  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Special  committee  orga- 
nized for  a  four-year  period  to  study  rural- 
urban  relationships;  development,  planning, 
annexation,  master  planning,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Orange  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  the  Orange  City  Council; 
Member,  Orange  Citizens  Committee  For  Bet- 
ter Schools — organized  to  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Orange 
Unified  School  District  Board;  Active  partici- 
pation in  Community  Chest.  Heart  Associa- 
tion, Red  Cross.  March  of  Dimes,  YMCA,  Boy 
Scouts. 

Chapman  College:  Member  of  Board  of 
Governors.  Member  of  the  Presidents  Devel- 
ot>ment  Committee.  Co-Chairman  Centennial 
Year  Programming.  Founder,  first  President 
of  Chapman  College  Town  and  Gown. 

Member,  Orange  County  Trojan  League 
(Use  promotion  and  assistance) . 

business    IKTZKXSTS    and    INVOLVnCENT 

1952  to  the  Present:  Partner  of  Miller- Hltt 
Company. 

1959  to  the  Present:  Participates  as  an 
owner  In  RelUy  Holdings,  an  investment  com- 
pany of  the  John  B  RelUy  family,  having 
investmenta  In  an  oil  tool  manufactxirlng 
company,  the  agricultural-chemical  field,  a 
memorial  park.  Industrial  and  commercial 
property  developments,  and  oil  and  gas 
exploration. 

Creed  C.   Black 

Born  In  Harlan,  Kentucky,  July  15.   1939. 

Educated  in  public  schools  of  Paducah, 
Kentucky.  Received  BS.  In  Journalism  from 
Media  School  of  Journalism.  Northwestern 
University,  with  highest  distinction  and 
with  honors  in  political  science,  1949;  re- 
ceived Chicago  Headline  Club's  annual  award 
to  ouUtandlng  Medlll  graduate.  Received 
M.A.  In  political  science  from  University  of 
Chicago.  1953. 

Served  three  years  In  Army  during  World 
War  n;  Bronze  Star  and  Combat  Infantry- 
man's Badge  for  service  with  lOOtb  Infantry 
Division  In  European  Theater. 

Began  newspaper  career  In  1943  with  Pa- 
ducah Sun-Democrat  as  reporter  while  still 
In  high  school.  Copy  editor  on  Stars  &  Stripes 
(Germany  edition)  after  war.  Edited  college 
dally  during  sophomore  year  at  Northwest- 
ern. Copy  editor  for  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Herald-Amerlcan  In  1949-50.  Be- 
came editorial  writer  for  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  In  August.  1960.  executive  editor  of 
Savannah  Morning  News  and  Savannah 
Evening  Preea,  July  1,  1959.  Vice  President 
and  executive  editor  of  Wilmington  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Journal,  June.  1960  to 
June  1.  1964.  Managing  Editor  of  Chicago 
Dally  News,  September  1,  1964;  Executive 
Editor   February    12,    1968   to   present. 

Married  to  former  Catherine  Davis  of  Pa- 
ducah. also  Northwestern  graduate.  Three 
sons.  Residence:  141  Kenllworth  Avenue, 
Kenllworth,  Illinois. 

Former  president  of  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers.  Secretary  and  member 
of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors.  Vice  I>reeldent, 
Northwestern  Alumni  Association.  Member 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Kappa  Tau  Alpha. 
American  Committee  of  International  Press 
Institute.  Economic  Club.  Chicago  Press 
Club.  Mld-Amerlcan  Club,  Kenllworth  Club. 
Indian  Hill  Club.  Member  of  Kenllworth 
Union  Church. 


DEPARTMENT    OP     HODSINa     AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Lawrence  M.  Cox.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  following  material  is  printed  here- 
with: 

Biographical  Data,  Lawrence  M.  Cox 

Lawrence  Morgan  Cox.  Executive  Director, 
Norfolk  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Au- 
thority, Norfolk.  Virginia. 

EDUCATION 

Norfolk  public  schools  and  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

FAMILY 

Bom  In  Norfolk.  Virginia,  on  March  12, 
1912.  Married  to  former  Ethel  Mae  Breeden. 
Two  chUdren:  Lawrence  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  Nor- 
folk, and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Merrltt  of  Hilton  Head, 
South  Carolina. 

CAREER 

In  the  construction  field  from  1931  to 
1934.  From  1934  until  1937,  statistician  In 
the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works 
Adm.  From  1937  until  1940  served  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority. 

First  employee,  as  Assistant  Director,  of  the 
Norfolk  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Author- 
ity from  Its  beginning  In  1940  until  named 
Executive  Director  In  April  1941. 

AWARDS 

Knight  Commander.  Order  of  Merit  of 
Peru.  Junes.  1958. 

niATERNtTT 

Slgmu  Nu  (college  social) . 

CLUBS 

Norfolk  Assembly;  Princess  Anne  Country 
Club.  Virginia  Beach.  Farmlngton  Country 
Club,  Charlottesville,  Golden  Horseshoe 
Club,  Williamsburg;  Cedar  Point  Club,  Nan- 
semond  County.  Va.;  The  Harbor  Club,  Nor- 
folk. 

cmntcK 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Norfolk. 

CT7RRENTLT     SERVING 

As  Immediate  Past  President.  Member, 
Bototl  of  Directors.  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials.  1963 — present. 

Commissioner.  Norfolk  Area  Medical  Cen- 
ter Authority.  1964-present. 

Board  Member.  Norfolk  General  Hospital; 
United  Communities  Fund.  Norfolk;  Urban 
Coalition.  Norfolk. 

The  Correspondent  for  the  United  States. 
International  Federation  for  Housing  and 
Planning  (Standing  Committee  on  Urban 
Renewal). 

Chairman,  International  Committee.  Na- 
tional AssoclaUon  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials. 

Member,  Renewal  Dlv.,  Exec.  Committee, 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials. 

Member.  Working  Subcommittee  of  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors'  Committee  on  Com- 
munity Development.  1960-present. 

Member,  National  Housing  Conference. 

Member,  Virginia  Association  of  Assessing 
Officers. 

Member.  Ex.  Committee,  Central  City 
Council.  Urban  Land  Institute. 

Member.  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation. 

Member.  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Member.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Member.  Advisory  CouncU  for  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College. 

Member.  Society  for  the  Preecrvatlon  of 
Virginia  Antiquities. 

Member.  International  Federation  and 
Housing  Planning. 

PREVIOUSLT    SERVED 

President.  Virginia  Association  of  Rede- 
velopment and  Housing  Authorities,  1942- 
1943. 
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President.  National  Association  of  Housing 
and   Redevelopment   Officials.    1948-1949. 

Chairman.  Renewal  Dlv.,  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Of- 
flclals,  1955-1960.  ^,  ^.        , 

Vice-Chairman,  Renewal  Dlv.,  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  1954-1956. 

Member.  Board  of  Governors,  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Of- 
ficials.   1944-1954. 

President.  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials.   1967-1968. 

Member,  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Establishment  of  a  Medical  School  In  Nor- 
folk, 1963-1967. 

consultant  to  the  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner   for    Germany,    1949. 

Member,  four-man  mission  to  Peru  under 
auspices  of  International  Cooperation  Adm.. 

1956.  . 

Consultant  to  Peru's  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Housing  and  Land  Reform,  1957, 

Consultant  to  Prime  Minister  of  Peru,  1960. 

Participant  as  U.S.  Representative,  Inter- 
national Seminar  on  Urban  Renewal  (32  par- 
ticipants from  22  nations) ,  The  Hague.  Neth- 
erlands, 1958. 

Participant,  International  Congress  on 
Housing  and  Town  Planning.  Liege,  Belgium, 
1958.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  1968. 

Member.  American  Delegation  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  European  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Building  Documenta- 
tion Geneva,  Switzerland,  1949. 

Participant.  Princeton  University,  Urban 
Land  Institute  Conference  on  Central  City 
Renewal.  1967. 

Contributor.  Study  of  International  Hous- 
ing Program  conducted  by  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  Committee  on  Banking  &  Currency, 
United  States  Senate. 

LectJirer 


Central  Business  District  Seminar  Series, 
conducted  and  spon.sored  by  the  Institute 
of  Government,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill; 

Graduate  School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  Institute 
on  Planning  and  Zoning,  Southern  Methodist 
Univ.,  Dallas,  Texas; 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg; 

Graduate  School  of  Eklstlcs,  Athens  Tech- 
nological Institute,  Athens,  Greece; 

International  School  of  Social  Studies.  The 
Hague.  Netherlands; 

Practicing  Law  Institute  Seminar — Open- 
ing Lecturer,  New  York  City; 

Downtown  Seminar,  Univ.  of  nunols  Grad- 
uate School  Seminar  on  Downtown  Area 
Problems; 

Graduate  Seminar  on  Housing,  Univ.  of 
Virginia  School  of  Architecture,  Charlottes- 
ville; 

Marshall-Wythe  Symposium,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Virginia; 

Graduate  School  of  Planning,  Univ.  of 
Virginia; 

Graduate    School    of   Planning,   Univ.    of 
•  Cincinnati. 


Ice,  Inc.  (established  In  1919  by  H.  J.  San- 
doval, Sr);  wholesale  distributors  of  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  and  books.  Director  of 
KINT  radio  (El  Paso);  vice-president  KPAR 
radio,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Home  Address:  9917  Fenway,  El  Paso.  Texas. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  January  29,  1930, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

Parents:  Hilary  Joseph  and  Dora  Sandoval. 

Education:  Austin  High  School  of  El  Paso; 
B.  A.  degree.  University  of  Arizona;  attended 
Unlversldad  de  Mexico,  and  Texas  Tech  Col- 
lege. 

Marriage  date  and  wife's  maiden  name: 
August  11. 1951;  Dolores  B.  Morales. 

Children  and  birth  dates:  (1)  Mary  Dolores, 
February  7.  1953;  (2)  Irene  Roberta.  May  3, 
1954;  (3)  Hilary  Joseph  III,  August  13,  1957; 
(4)  George  Edward,  July  15.  1959;  (5) 
Anthony  P..  April  1.  1963. 

MEMBERSHIPS CLUBS.     PROFESSIONAL     AND 

OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS 

(1)  Rotary  Club  of  El  Paso  (past  director) ; 

(2)  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

(3)  Sales  and  marketing  executives  Inter- 
national, past  president; 

(4)  Mld-Amerlcan  periodicals  distributors 
assocatlon.  past  president; 

(5)  Past  co-chairman.  Bureau  of  Inde- 
pendent PublUhers  and  Distributors  (U.S.A. 
&  Canada) .  approximately  800  local  distribu- 
tors and  all  major  publishers: 

(6)  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens  Council  No.  8.  president-emeritus. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

(1)  Ex- fencing  coach:  University  of 
Arizona. 

(2)  Reserve  offlcer;  U.S.  Army. 

(3)  Ex-U.S.  Intelligence  agent;  counter  In- 
telligence corp;  served  In  Carrlbean  area 
1952-1953. 

(4)  Elected  chairman  of  the  El  Paso  County 
Republican  Party  Executive  Committee: 
Januarj-  29,  1962;  re-elected  on  May  5.  1962; 

(5)  Area  coordinator— International  Exec- 
utive Service  Corps.  Gives  technical  assist- 
ance to  private  enterprise  overseas.  (Financed 
by  private  foundations  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment). 

(6)  Private  pilot. 

(7)  Small  Business  Advisory  Council, 
Lubbock,   Texas    (S.B.A.). 


I 


AWARDS 


(1)  "Sales  Executive  of  the  Year",  1963. 
Presented    by    SME-Internatlonal — El    Paso 

Club. 

(2)  Texas  State  "Man  of  the  Year"  1968,  Air 
Force  Association. 

(3)  Most  valuable  member  of  Lulac  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  1966-67. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Hilary  J.  Sandoval.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
following  material  Is  printed  herewith: 

RESUMi 

Name:   Hilary  Joseph  Sandoval,  Jr. 
Business:  President  of  Sandoval  News  Serv- 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  address  myself  to  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Department  of  Defense, 

I  hope  that  as  the  new  team  in  the 
Defense  Department  takes  over  its  re- 
sponsibilities, it  will  develop  a  sense  of 
urgency  in  bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to 
a  close.  I  have  not  noted  a  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  past  in  this  regard;  but 
with  a  new  team  coming  into  the  De- 
fense Department,  I  believe  that  this 
should  have  top  priority  and  that  a 
sense  of  urgency  should  be  developed. 
Contrary  to  what  I  believe  most  Amer- 
ican people  feel,  and  contrary  to  the 
belief  that  the  war  is  over,  the  facts 
show  that  during  the  past  7  weeks  the 
United  States  has  suffered  11.000  cas- 
ualties in  Vietnam.  The  facts  also  show 


that  since  the  Paris  peace  talks  began 
last  May,  the  United  States  has  suffered 
70,000  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Secretary 
Laird  and  Assistant  Secretary  Nutter, 
who  will  be  confirmed  today,  will  leave 
tomorrow  for  a  week's  visit  to  Vietnam. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  all  the  other  problems  we  have  in 
this  country,  still  the  No.  1  problem  Is 
to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  close.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  casualties,  and 

I  wish  to  point  out  again  that  in  the  last 
7  weeks  the  United  States  has  suffered 

II  000  casualties  in  Vietnam. 
I  endorse  the  nominations  which  are 

before  the  Senate  today,  but  I  express 
the  hope  that  they  will  lead  to  a  sense 
of  urgency  in  the  Defense  Department 
in  regard  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
following  material  is  printed  herewith: 
Dr.  G.  Warren  Nutter 
Dr  G  Warren  Nutter  was  born  in  Topeka, 
Kansas  on  March  10,  1923.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Unlversltv  of  Chicago,  receiving  an 
AB.  degree  In  1944,  an  A.M.  In  1948.  and  a 
Ph.  D.  In  1949. 

He  served  In  the  European  Theater  during 
World  War  II  as  an  enlisted  man  and  was 
later  commissioned  as  a  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Reserve.  His  decorations  Include 
the  Bronze  Star,  the  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge,  and  three  battle  stars 

Dr.  Nutter  Is  currently  Paul  Goodloe  Mc- 
Intlre  Professor  of  Economics.  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  and  Director 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Before  coming  to  the 
University  In  1957.  he  was  on  the  faculties 
of  Lawrence  College  and  Yale  University. 
During  the  Korean  War.  Dr.  Nutter  served 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Dr  Nutter  married  the  former  Jane  Cal- 
vert Couch  in  1346.  They  now  reside  In 
Charlottesville,  Virginia  with  their  four  chil- 
dren: Coleman,  Terry,  Anne,  and  William. 

John  Luther  McLucas 
John  Luther  McLucas  was  born  In  Fayette- 
vlUe  North  Carolina,  on  August  22,  1920.  He 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Davidson  College  In  1941,  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  from  Tulane  University  In  1943,  and 
a  Ph.  D.  In  Physics  from  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity In  1950. 

During  World  War  II  (from  1943  to  1946), 
Dr.  McLucas  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
as  an  Operations  Offlcer  In  the  radar  field. 

Upon  completion  of  his  doctorate  work  at 
Penn  State.  Dr.  McLucas  assumed  the  office 
of  Vice  President.  Technical  Director  of 
Haller.  Raymond  and  Brown,  Inc.  in  State 
College.  Pennsylvania.  He  became  President 
of  HRB-Slnger.  Inc.  In  1957,  a  post  which  he 
held  until  1962.  when  he  came  into  govern- 
ment as  the  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  for  Tactical  Warfare 
Programs  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  1964,  Dr.  McLucas  was  named  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  General  of  NATO  for  Scien- 
tific Affairs.  Upon  completion  of  this  .assign- 
ment in  1066,  he  became  President  and  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Mitre  Corporation  In  Bed- 
ford,  Massachusetts,   a   post  which   he   still 

holds.  ——T..  T»i 

Dr.  McLucas  has  received  the  DOD  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award,  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers and  is  a  member  of  the  Operations  Re- 
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MATCb  Society,  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  the  American 
Physics  Society,  the  Defense  Science  Board, 
the  USAF  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
DIA  Scientific  Advisory  Committee. 

Dr  McLucas  married  the  former  Patricia 
Knapp  on  July  27,  1946.  and  they  have  four 
children:  Pamela,  Susan.  John  C,  and  Rod- 
erick K. 

BlOCRAPHT    OF    OaANT    L.    HANSEM 

Grant  L.  Hansen  was  born  on  November  5, 
IMl.  at  Bancroft.  Idaho.  He  attended  pub- 
lic schools  In  California  and  following  five 
years  (1940-1946)  In  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an 
electronics  technician  and  engineer  during 
World  War  n,  he  attended  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  was  graduated  wtth 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  In  electrical  en- 
gineering. He  has  also  completed  advanced 
studies  In  engineering  and  management  at 
UCLA  and  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
ology. 

Prom  1948  until  he  Joined  the  Convalr  di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics  In  19fl0.  Mr. 
Hansen  held  engineering  and  management 
positions  with  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company. 
During  his  last  two  years  there,  he  was  as- 
sistant chief  design  engineer  for  all  missile 
and  space  systems. 

Beginning  In  early  1948,  he  was  test  con- 
ductor for  the  Nike  program  at  the  White 
Sands  Proving  Grounds  and  launched  sev- 
eral of  the  earliest  Nike  research  and  devel- 
opment vehicles.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
design  of  Nike  launch  control  and  test  equip- 
ment. 

He  later  assumed  responsibility  for  all 
electrical  and  electronic  engineering  for  the 
Nike  AJax,  Nike  HercvUes,  Honest  John,  Spar- 
row, MB-1.  Thor.  Thor-Delta.  Nlke-Zeus,  and 
Skybolt  missile  and  space  systems.  He  also 
was  technical  manager  of  Sparrow  flight 
testing  at  the  Naval  Air  MlsaUe  Teat  Center, 
Pt.  Mugu,  California. 

He  Joined  the  Convalr  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  In  19«0  as  Chief  Engineer  for 
Design  and  was  appointed  Vice  President 
and  Program  Director  for  CENTAUR  In  Feb- 
ruary 1962.  On  December  1.  1965,  he  became 
Vice  President  of  the  Convalr  Division.  In 
this  capacity,  he  Is  responsible  for  the  launch 
vehicle  programs.  These  include  the  CEN- 
TAUR upper-stage  vehicle  program,  the  At- 
las space  booster  program,  and  the  program 
for  research  use  of  Atlas  ballistic  weapon 
system  vehicles  and  advanced  launch  ve- 
hicle programs. 

During  his  career,  B«r  Hansen  has  par- 
ticipated extensively  In  research  and  devel- 
opment flight  test  programs  at  Holloman 
Air  Force  Base.  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base, 
and  Cape  Kennedy. 

In  1966,  he  was  awarded  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Pub- 
lic Service  Award  for  leadership  and  excep- 
tional contributions  to  the  management  of 
the  Convalr  effort  In  developing  and  operat- 
ing the  CENTAUR  vehicle  systems. 

In  1967,  he  was  honored  with  a  special 
"recognition  award"  from  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology  Alumni  Association  for 
"leadership  and  exceptional  scientific  and 
technological  accomplishment"  in  connec- 
tion with  NASA's  Surveyor  I  mission. 

He  Is  an  associate  fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  a 
member  of  the  Tau  Beta  Pi  and  E^ta  Kappa 
Nu  honorary  engineering  societies,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Aerospace  Professionals,  the 
American  Astronautical  Society,  and  a  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers. 

Mr.  Hansen  was  married  on  April  21. 
1945,  to  Iris  Rose  Heyden.  They  hare  five 
children:  Allan  Lee,  Brian  Craig,  Carol  Mar- 
garet, David  James,  and  Ellen  Diane.  The 
family  presently  resides  In  El  Cajon,  Cali- 
fornia. 


STANurr  R.  Rxaoa,  SxcarrAaT  or  thb  Akmt 

Stanley  R  Reaor  was  bom  In  New  York 
City  on  December  5,  1917.  He  Is  a  graduate  of 
Oroton  School,  Tale  University,  and  the  Yale 
Law  School.  He  majored  In  government  at 
Yale,  where  he  received  a  B  A.  degree  in  1939 
along  with  a  commission  as  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant In  the  Field  Artillery  Reserve. 

Dtirlng  World  War  II.  Mr.  Resor  inter- 
rupted his  studies  at  the  Yale  Law  School  to 
serve  with  the  Army  from  February  1942  to 
January  1946.  Entering  on  duty  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant,  he  attended  the  Battery  Offl- 
cers  Course  and  the  Offlcers  Advanced  Course 
at  the  Field  Artillery  School.  Port  SlU.  Okla- 
homa, before  going  overseas  with  the  10th 
Armored  Division  In  1944.  He  served  In  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  participat- 
ing In  the  defense  of  Bastogne  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star,  and  Purple  Heart: 
and  his  unit  received  the  Distinguished  Unit 
ClUUon. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  In  Octo- 
ber 1946.  Mr.  Resor  reverted  to  Inactive 
status  on  January  16,  1946  He  returned  to 
the  Yale  Law  School  and  received  his  Bach- 
elor of  Law  Degree  In  June  1946. 

Since  1946,  Mr.  Resor  has  practiced  law  In 
New  York  City  with  the  firm  of  Debevolse, 
Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates,  becoming  a  partner 
m  the  firm  In  1955  Mr.  Resor  has  specialized 
In  corporate  law.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  New  York  City;  and  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association;  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Relations,  Inc.;  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Chevy  Chase,  Yale,  Links,  New  Canaan 
Country  and  New  Canaan  Winter  Clubs. 

On  April  5,  1966,  Mr.  Resor  assumed  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  He 
was  sworn  Into  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  July  7.  1965. 

Mr.  Resor  Is  married  to  the  former  Jane 
Lawler  Plllsbury  of  Wayzata,  Minnesota. 
They  have  seven  sons. 

Current  as  of  January  1969. 

Thaookus  R.  Bkal,  Ukoxb  Seckctakt  or  thx 
AaMT    (  Appointex  ) 

Mr.  Thaddeus  R.  Beal  has  been  nominated 
to  succeed  Mr.  David  E.  McQUTert  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Beal.  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  Harvard  Trust  Company,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts  was  bom  In  New  York  City. 
March  22,  1917.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Yale  College  in  1939  (Phi  Beta  Kappa) 
and  LL.B.  from  Harvard  Law  School  In  1947 
( Cum  Laude ) .  He  served  in  World  War  II  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  from  1941  to  46, 
attaining  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 

Mr.  Beal  was  admitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar  In  1947.  He  was  an  associate  and 
later  partner  In  the  law  firm  of  Herrlck, 
Smith.  Donald,  Farley  and  Ketchum,  Boston. 
Btfassachiisetts  from  1947  until  1966.  He 
Joined  the  Harvard  Trust  Company  In  1957. 

Mr.  Beal  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Cambridge 
Savings  Bank:  tnistee  of  Boston  Personal 
Property  Trust  and  director  of  the  Middlesex 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council.  American  Bankers 
Association. 

Mr.  Beal  Is  married  to  the  former  Kath- 
arine Putnam.  They  have  four  children — 
Katharine.  Thaddeus.  Alice  and  George. 

William  K.  Brehm  was  sworn  In  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs  on  April  11,  1908.  Major  Gen- 
eral Kenneth  O.  Wlckham,  The  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army,  administered  the  oath 
of  office  in  ceremonies  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Honorable  Stanley 
R.  Resor. 

Mr.  Brehm  previously  was  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Land  Forces 


Programs  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  System  Analysis.  He 
was  nominated  by  President  Johnson  to  be 
Asalstant  Secretary  on  March  26  and  the 
nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  8. 

The  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  In  each  mili- 
tary department  was  created  by  the  Reserve 
Forces  BUI  of  Rights  and  Vltallzatlon  Act 
of  1967,  which  was  designed  to  strengthen 
the  management  structure  of  the  reserve 
forces  In  order  to  make  them  more  effective. 

Mr.  Brehm  was  graduated  from  Fordson 
High  School,  Dearborn,  Michigan  In  1947, 
and  received  his  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
gree In  mathematics  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Brehm  was  corporate  Director-De- 
velopment Planning,  at  North  American  Avi- 
ation, Incorporated,  El  Segundo.  California. 
He  has  previously  held  positions  as  Executive 
Staff  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President.  Plan- 
ning, at  the  Convalr  Division  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation,  as  Design  Specialist  and 
later  Chief  of  Operations  Analysis  at  Con- 
valr and  as  Research  Associate  at  the  Engi- 
neering Research  Institute,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Brehm  resides  in  Fairfax,  Virginia.  He 
Is  married  to  the  former  Dolores  Soderqulst 
and  has  two  children. 

ET7GENE  M.  BECKEK 

Mr.  Becker  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  Financial  Management 
on  13  June  1967.  In  this  capacity  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  supervision  of  Army  financial 
management  activities  Including  the  Army's 
program  and  planning  systems. 

Mr.  Becker  was  bom  In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
on  1  September  1930.  He  graduated  from  Col- 
gate University  (Phi  BeU  Kappa)  In  1952. 
Subsequently,  he  received  a  Ph.  D.  in  Cul- 
tural History  and  Archaeology  from  Prince- 
ton University  in  1959.  This  included  study  as 
a  Fulbrlght  scholar  at  the  University  of 
Paris. 

Mr.  Becker  had  two  years  of  military  serv- 
ice with  the  U.S.  Army  In  EXirope  from  1954- 
1956.  During  this  time  he  was  a  press  analyst 
for  the  U.S.  European  Command  Headquar- 
ters near  Paris. 

From  1960-1961,  Mr.  Becker  was  the  Direc- 
tor of  Information  on  Municipal  Securities 
for  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Following  this,  he  served  as  Assist- 
ant Vice  President,  First  National  City  Bank, 
New  York  City,  where  he  specialized  in  the 
underwriting  and  distribution  of  municipal 
and  goveriunent  agencies  securities. 

In  1966  he  became  Director  of  the  Budget 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  this  position  he 
was  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  City's 
Executive  Capital  and  Expense  Budgets. 

Mr.  Becker  Is  a  Vice  President  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trusteees  of  The  Carnegie 
Hall  Corporation.  New  York  City. 
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U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  In  the  U.S.  Army. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomlnaUons 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— THE  AIR  FORCE 
AND  THE  ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sxm- 
dry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  to*  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES, AND  FOR  REFERRAL  OP 
MESSAGES  TO  APPROPRIATE 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  during  adjournment  or  recess  of 
the  Senate  until  Tuesday,  March  11, 
1969,  and  that  It  be  In  order  for  such 
messages  to  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  "Nature  and  Control 
of  Aircraft  Engine  Exhaust  Emissions," 
as  a  Senate  document,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amendment 
In  line  5,  after  the  word  "with",  strike 
out  "section  306"  and  Insert  "section 
211(b)",  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

S.  Res.  86 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  entitled  "Nature  and  Control 
of  Aircraft  Engine  Exhaust  Emissions",  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  accordance  with 
section  211(b).  Public  Law  90-148.  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to.  ^     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-85),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  86  would  provide  that 
there  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled  "Na- 
ture and  Control  of  Aircraft  Engine  Exhaust 
Emissions,"  submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
accordance  with  section  211(b).  Public  Law 
90-148,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967;  and  that 
there  be  printed  2,500  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

At  the  request  of  that  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
amended  Senate  Resolution  86  to  rectify  a 
minor  clerical  error. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To   print    as   a   document    (1,500 

copies)     $1,113.44 

2,500  addlUonal  copies,  at  S59.24 

per   thousand 148. 10 

Total  estimated  cost.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  86 1,  261.  54 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  88  would  provide  that 
there  be  printed  with  iUustratlons  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled  "Air 
Pollution  Abatement  by  Federal  Pacllitles," 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
section  306,  Public  Law  90-148,  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967;  and  that  there  be  printed 
2.600  additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows : 

Printing-cost  estimate 

To  print  as  a  document    (1.500 

copies) $1,047.32 

2,500  additional  copies,  at  $74.46 
pes  thousand 186. 15 

Total  estimated  cost.  Senate 

Resolution  88.. 1.233.47 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  83  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


NATURE  AND  CONTROL  OP  AIR- 
CRAFT ENGINE  EXHAUST  EMIS- 
SIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  86)  to  print  a  report 


AIR  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  BY 
FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  88)  to  print  a 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  "Air  Pollution 
Abatement  Facilities,"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 

follows: 

s.  Ris.  88 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled,  "Air  Pollution  Abatement  by 
Federal  Faculties",  submitted  to  the  <3on- 
gress  m  accordance  with  section  306,  Public 
Law  90-148.  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  and 
that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-86),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 


PROGRESS     IN    THE     PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  87)  to  print  a 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  on  "Progress  In  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Air  Pollution," 
as  a  Senate  document,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
^  S.  Res.  87 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  dociunent  the  second  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  entitled  "Progress  in  the  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Air  Pollution",  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
section  306,  Public  Law  90-148,  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967,  and  that  there  be  printed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
each  document  for  the  vise  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-87),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  87  would  provide  that 
there  be  printed  with  iUxistratlons  as  a 
Senate  document,  the  second  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
entitled  "Progress  in  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Air  Pollution,"  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  section  306, 
Public  Law  90-148,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967;  and  that  there  be  printed  2,600  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The   printing-cost   estimate,   supplied   by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 

To  print  as  a  document  (1,500 

copies) -  $1,412.26 

2,500  additional  copies,  at  $103.93 

per  thousand 259.82 


Total  estimated  cost. 

Senate  Resolution  87 1,672.07 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  THE  NOMTNAnON  OF  WALTER 
J.  HKTKEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  5)  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the   Interior,  which  had 
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been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments, at  the  begLinlng  of  line  4,  strike 
out  "additional"  and  Insert  "a  compila- 
tion of  parts  1  and  2  of";  and.  In  line  6, 
after  "January  15-18,"  inaert  "and  18, 
20,";  so  as  to  make  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution read: 

S.  Con.  Res.  5 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
prlnte<l  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs  five  thousand 
copies  of  a  compilation  of  parts  1  and  2  of 
the  hearings  entitled  "The  NomlnaUon  of 
Governor  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior"  held  January  IS- 
IS, and   18.  20.  1969. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-88).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  coocurrent  resolution. 

There- being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5  would  pro- 
vide that  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  5.000  additional  copies  of  Its  hearings 
entitled  'The  Nomination  of  Oov  Walter  J 
Hlckel.  of  Alaska,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." held  January  15-18.   1969. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
amended  the  concurrent  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  inclusion  In  the  same  volume  of 
the  executive  testimony  of  January  18  and 
20,  1969.  subsequently  released  to  the  public 
and  printed  as  part  2  of  the  hearings. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  la  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1.000 ..-  $2,242.  12 

4.000  additional  copies,  at  •333.06 

per    thousand - 1.333.24 

Total  estimated  cost.  Senate 
Congressional  Resolution 
5 3.574.36 


APPOINTMENT  AND  CONFIRMATION 
OP  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
AND  CERTAIN  SUBORDINATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1022)  to  provide  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tor of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall 
be  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"the"  where  it  appears  the  first  time 
strike  out  "office"  and  Insert  "offices'; 
and  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "Service," 
insert  "Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Medical  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  Commissioner  of  the  Assist- 
ance Payments  Administration,  all";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


a  loaa 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ap- 
pointments made  on  or  after  February  17, 
1969.  to  the  offlces  of  Administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration. Commissioner  of  the  Medical  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Assistance  Payments  Administration,  all 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  Is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
when  we  passed  on  nominations  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  three  of  the  nom- 
inations, of  course,  were  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  But  here  was  a  spot  which, 
In  my  Judgment,  was  of  equal  prestige 
and  which  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  also,  but  It  took  this  additional 
authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 17, 1  introduced  a  biU  to  require  that 
future  appointments  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be  made 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commit- 
tee on  France  considered  the  bill  last 
week  and  ordered  It  reported  with  an 
amendment  requiring  that  three  posi- 
tions subordinate  to  the  Administrator 
also  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  These  positions  are  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Medical  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Assistance  Pay- 
ments Administration. 

None  of  these  positions  were  created 
by  the  Congress;  they  were  established 
by  a  reorganization  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  1967,  when  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  was  created.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  this  agency  include  major  pro- 
grams under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  Senate  apd  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House,  including  the  welfare  programs, 
medicaid,  and  the  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.  The  sums  Involved  are 
huge;  the  programs  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  account  for  more 
than  five  and  one-half  cents  of  every 
general  fund  dollar  estimated  to  be  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1970— a  total  of  $8.6  billion. 
The  bulk  of  the  funds  are  spent  on  the 
public  assistance  programs.  The  1970 
budget  includes  about  $4'/2  billion  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  the  cash  assistance 
programs,  and  more  than  $3  billion  for 
medicaid.  If  the  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures are  Included,  more  than  one-quar- 
ter billion  dollars  will  be  spent  on  public 
assistance  every  week  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

These  dollar  amounts  are  not  the  only 
Indication  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabil- 
itation Service  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  bureaus  under  him.  For  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  the  agency's  top  official  in 
foi'mulating  policy  for  such  Important 


programs  as  medicaid  and  the  new  work 
Incentive  program.  The  administration 
of  these  programs  has  received  and  will 
continue  to  receive  the  close  scrutiny  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and.  In  the 
House,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Our  committees  will  want  to  liave  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  new  regulations  issued 
by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
In  January,  which  affect  such  areas  as 
the  work  Incentive  program,  day  care 
standards,  family  planning,  eligibility 
determinations  under  public  assistance, 
reimbursement  under  medicaid,  provi- 
sion of  legal  services  to  welfare  recip- 
ients, and  the  definition  of  unemploy- 
ment for  welfare  purposes.  Some  of  these 
regulations  run  counter  to  congressional 
Intent  clearly  expressed  in  the  legisla- 
tive history.  By  requiring  senatorial  con- 
firmation of  these  key  policy  officials, 
this  bill  win  give  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  Insure 
that  the  persons  responsible  for  imple- 
menting the  law  will  understand  that 
law  and  will  administer  it  as  the  Con- 
gress Intended. 

At  present,  three  agency  heads  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  stature  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service — the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service — 
all  require  senatorial  confirmation.  Yet. 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  the  expenditures  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
win  exceed  those  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Health  Service  combined. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  to  treat  all 
four  agency  heads  equally  by  upgrading 
the  stature  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  so  that 
he  is  selected  by  the  President  and  given 
the  support  of  the  Senate, 

In  implementing  the  laws  and  formu- 
lating policy,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  must 
rely  heavily  on  the  recommendations  of 
this  principal  subordinates.  Today,  two  of 
them— the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau and  the  Commissioner  on  Aging — 
are  nominated  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  public  assistance, 
medicaid,  and  rehabilitation  programs 
are  at  least  as  imoprtant  as  the  progrEuns 
administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee amended  the  original  bill  to  provide 
that  the  heads  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  the  Medical 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Assist- 
ance Payments  Administration  also  be 
selected  by  the  President  with  senatorial 
support.  This  amendment  will  accord 
equal  stature  to  these  coordinate  bureau 
heads. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proves this  bill,  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  report  it  to  the 
House.  The  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee has  indicated  the  same  sort  of  con- 
cern about  the  programs  dealt  with  by 
these  offices  that  I  have  described  to  the 
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senate.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  want  for  such  important  programs  as  medicaid  and  Report  of  tk«  J^al  Marittmi: 
^  RpTthe  ereater  coneressional  control  ^he  new  work  incentive  program  aimed  at  Commission 
^       +»,!r«  Jl;^^,^c  rhfr  «r«  hm    ^11  Helpmg  assistance  recipients  to  become  eco-  a  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Mart- 
over  these  programs  that  the  bUl   will  Qoi^caiiy    independent.    It    is    this    official  time  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
make  possible.  whose  signature  appears  below  the  new  reg-  ia^_  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Com- 

The     committee     amendments     were  ulatlons   issued   in   January   affecting   Buch  mission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

agreed  to.  areas  as  the  work  Incentive  program,  day  iggg  (\tKIi  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  care  standards,  family  planning,  eligibility  conunlttee  on  Commerce, 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  determinations  under  public  assistance,  re-  fwanciai,  Conmtioh  and  Re- 

tlme.  and  passed.  Imbursement  ^f^e--  medicaid    provl^^^^  «^                   operations  of  thk  H.ohwat 

Mr  MANSFIiXD.  Mr.  President  J[  ask  Smorof  ^Um^^yL^e^t  ^"fS  ^weifS^  ^-  ^- 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  purposes  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report         ^^  present  three  agency  heads  in  the  De-  ury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 

(No.  91-90) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  financial  condition  and  results  of  the 

the  bUl.  with  stature  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Ad-  operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  dated 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  mlntstrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  June  30,  1968    (v^lth  an  accompanying  re- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  Service— the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu-  port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ORD   as  follows  •  '^^y*  ^***  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  report  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 

f^oinal   bill  '  S    1022   as  Introduced  re-  ?"'8e°P  General  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv-  ^  ,  ^^      j          ^he  President.  Inter- Amert- 

Original   btll.—S.   1022   as  iniroaucea  re  ice— all  are  nominated  by  the  President  with  „„„  rw.vpinnmpnt  Hank    transmlttlne    dut- 

qulred  that  future  appointments  to  the  of-  ,^^  g^^^.^.^  ^^^^^  ^J  .^nsent.   In  fiscal  ^^Lft^  law  t^e  eS^h'a^ni^l  reS^^ 

flee  of  Administrator  of  the  social  and  Re-              ^g^Q^  the  expenditures  of  the  Social  and  T^^  ^lo^^tru^t^Td^d^M  (w^to 

hablUtatlon  Service  within  the  Department  JiehablUUtlon  S«vlce  will  exceed  those  of  ^?P'!;^  PJ^^^.n^n^^    to  t^e  Commltt^ 

of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be  made  ^^e  Office  of  Education  and  Public  Health  ^^  ?^  "^^  St!oiL                        Committee 

by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  service  combined.    (Office  of  Education  ex-  °^  Foreign  Relations, 

consent  of  the  Senate.  pendltures  are  estimated  at  $3.9  billion  in  Annual  Report  on  Lead  and  Zinc  Minimo 

Committee   amendment. — The    committee  jq^q.  pubHc  Health  Service  expenditures  will  Stabilization  Program 

amendment    requires    that    three    positions  ^^  ^3.9  billion;  estimates  for  the  Social  and  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  th» 

subordinate  to  the  Administrator  also  be  ap-  Rehabilitation    Service    total    $8.6    billion.)  interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 

pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  .j^^  committee  bill  would  end  the  present  seventh  annual  report  on  the  lead  and  zinc 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  These  three  anomaly  by  treating  all  four  agency  heads  mining  stabilization  program  for  the  year 

positions  are:   Commissioner.  Rehabilitation  equally.  The  bill  would  upgrade  the  stature  ended  December  31.  1968   (with  an  accom- 

Servlces       Administration;       Commissioner,  ^j  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Social  and  Re-  panylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 

Medlcal  Services  Administration;  and  Com-  HablUtatlon  Service  by  having  the  President  rlor  and  Insular  Affairs, 

mlssloner.  Assistance  Payments  Admlnlstra-  select  him  and  by  giving  him  the  support  of  suspension  of  Deportation  of  Cebtaik 

tlon.  the  Senate  that  his  colleagues  now  enjoy.  aliens 

general  statement  on  the  bill  Naturally,  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  ,  *»  „  t ♦»,«  r-^^^i^^i^r,^,  r^mi 

TT^e  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  was  and  Rehabilitation  Service  must  rely  heavily  ^^^.^^'^r^'^^^^^^S^^^   1^ 

established  In  1967  by  a  reorganization  with-  on   the   recommendations   of   his   Principal  ^^^^f^Sstlce    mn^m^^^^ 

in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  «„^^°f  1;E^-  ^^  "*them    the   Xtot  ^w  copl^^f  orilers  suspendlng'^eportaUon 

welfare.  Its  responslbll  ties  are  broad,  en-  ^^l^f,J?t^.-^^°^^^^^Tcol^lMl  of  certSn  aliens.  togeth«  with  a  statement 

compassing   the   Pedera     welfare   programs,  *^«  f ^"f  ^^,1?,^**"^^ ^ormSa?^  S  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 

medicaid,  and  programs  In  the  areas  of  voca-  on  Aging— presently  are  nominated   oy  tne  ^alnlne  to  each  alien   and  the  reason  for 

tiormi    rPhabUitatlon     maternal    and    child  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  P*5^.     °^  ^^^"^          .   '    ,°!i»l  ;5„r^ 

tlonai    renaDUiiaiion,    maiernai    ana    cmia  q.__^_   t^.  mmmut^^  f«Ai«  that  thp  imnor-  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 

health,  aging,  and  juvenile  delinquency.  The  ?*°ff  „7^*  f'Xib^tiwon  ^Ll^ld^d  1°8  P^I^") ;  to  thV  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

sums  involved  are  huge;  these  programs  ac-  tance  of  the  rehabilitation,  medicaid,  and  b  k  j- 

counted  for  expenditures  totaling  $6  billion  cash  assistance  programs  Is  as  peat  as  that  ciary. 

in  1968  Expenditures  of  this  agency  are  ex-  of  the  programs  administered  by  the  Chll-  Admission  Into  the  UNnro  States  of 

pected  to  grow  to  $8  6  billion  In  1970— a  44-  dren's  Bureau  and  the  Administration  on  Ag-  Certain  Defector  Aliens 

percent  Increase  In  only  2  years.  The  bulk  of  log-  The  conunlttee  has  therefore  amended  ^  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgra- 

the  funds  are  spent  on  the  public  assistance  tlie  original  bill  to  provide  that  the  heads  of  tion  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 

programs  In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  budget  In-  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  qj  justice,   transmitting,  pursuant  to   Uw. 

eludes  an  estimated  $4Mi  billion  In  expendl-  the  Medical  Services  Administration,  and  the  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 

tures  for  the  cash  assistance  programs  and  Assistance  Payments  Administration  also  be  mto  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 

S3  billion  for  medicaid.  Over  one-half  billion  selected  by  the  President  vrtth  senatorial  sup-  anens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 

dollars  virlU  be  spent  on  grants  for  rehablllta-  Port.  Thus  equal  stature  will  be  accorded  committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

tlon  services  and  facilities,  while  one-quar-  these  coordinate  bureau  heads.  proposed  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 

ter  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  on  maternal         rj^^  ^j(.jg  ^^^g  amended,  so  as  to  read:  Safftt  Act  of  1969 

^  H^t"^!^"""°  programs  under  the  Social  ,.^  ^jjj  ^^  provide  that  future  appoint-  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 

^^  LuZL„»  ♦:oi,i«  phomi  1070  *.Tn»ndi.  ments  to  the  office  of  Administrator  of  interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 

t^^J^tTL^herS^ott^fa^i  the   Social   and   RehabUitation   Service,  legislation  to  improve  the  health  and  safety 

ir  Srimauon  ^s^r'v^^'T'^  within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa-  rr/[^d2troTrhe'unS  stt«'(^ 

social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  fiscal  year  tion.  and  Welfare,  and  to  certain  sub-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^tTco^^Tn 

1970  expenditure  estimates  ordinate  offices,  be  made  by  the  President  ^^^^  '^^  Public  Welfare 

social  security  Act:                          "^^i^  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  commissiok 

Medicaid - — _—  $a,  871  the  Senate. 

Work  Incentive  program 163                                     A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy 

Other  public  assistance 4,  4S2                            —~^^^^^~~~  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 

Maternal  and  chUd  welfare 361         wvTrfrrmnr   rnvrMTTNTCATIONS  ^^  annual  report  to  Congress  for  1968  and  Ito 

EXECUTIVi,   CC«^u«n.Aii«jiND.  supplement  entitled  "Fundamental  Nuclear 

Subtotal 7,847                                        tiii.y^.  Energy  Research,  1968"  (with  accompanying 

Vocational  rehabilitation 670         ipj^g  yLCE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  reports) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 

A^^  "'"^*°  program 83  gg^^tg  ^^e  following  letters,  which  were  Energy. 

M&re^'d^tlon":::::::::::::::        aa  referred  as  indicated-.  — ^— ^^— 

JuvenUe  delinquency 10  report  on  Proposed  Miutaet  Construction,  PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

All  other 38  Am  National  Quaed 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assutant  Becre-  Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 

Total 8.698  tary  of  Defense   (Properties  and  instaiia-  Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 

These  dollar  amounts  are  not  the  only  in-  tlona) ,  transmlttmg.  pursuant  to  law.  a  re-  indicated: 

dlcatlon  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ad-  port  on  the  location  nature,  and  estimated  PRESIDENT: 

mlnlstrator  of  the  Social  and  RehablUtatlon     cost  of  certain  faclUtles  P^^tfff.S^^  A  resolution  ctf  the  Hou«,  of  Repreeenta- 

Service  and  the  commissioners  of  the  bu-  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard  *  ^'""^''j^^^.  to  the  Committee  on 

reaus  under  him.  For  the  Administrator  is      (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com-  Uvee,  state  01  Montana,  to  ine  wmuu^  «o  «« 

the  agency's  top  oinclal  In  formulating  policy     mlttee  on  Armed  Services.  Finance: 
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"HousB  RiaoLxmoN  S 
"B««olutloii  of  the  Houae  of  Representative* 
of  tbe  State  of  Montana  urging  elimina- 
tion of  the  freeze  of  funda  relating  to  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under 
the  Social  Security  Act 
"Wbereaa,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  Inserted  a  provision  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  known  as  the  Aid  to  PamlUes  with 
Dependent  Children  Freeze  which  limits  the 
federal  matching  funds  for  AFDC  children, 
and 

"Whereas,  this  provision  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  work  a  hardship  on  Montana 
and  on  other  states,  and 

"Whereas,  for  the  fiscal  blennlum  1969- 
1971,  the  state  of  Montana  has  found  It 
necessary  to  budget  •600.000  of  state  fxinds 
and  $300,000  of  county  funds  to  offset  the 
estimated  loss  of  federal  funds:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  That  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  urged 
to  carefxUly  consider  the  hardship  to  the 
states  caused  by  the  "AFDC  Freeze'  and  ellm- 
mate  this  provision  from  the  law;  Be  It 
further 

"RMelved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Ho\ia«  to- directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  to  the  Director  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Montana  Congressional  Delegation. 
"Jajcxs  R.  Pelt. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Thomas  E.  Moonxt, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

'Senatb  Joint  MrMoaiAi.  1 
"Joint  memorial  urging  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  to  recog- 
nize the  grazing  rights  of  Henry  Gray, 
Jack  Gray  and  Robert  Louis  Gray,  doing 
btislness  as  Gray  Partners,  on  the  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  by  either 
ratifying  smd  confirming  their  right  to  a 
lifetime  grazing  permit  on  the  monument 
or  compensating  them  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  their  grazing  permit 
"To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

•Tour  memorialist  respectfully  repre- 
sents: 

"Whereas,  during  the  year  1917  Bob  Gray 
and  his  family  moved  from  Texas  Into  what 
Is  now  known  as  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  there  purchased 
range  rights,  water  rights  and  Improve- 
ments from  persons  then  living  and  grazing 
cattle  in  the  area,  all  in  accordance  with  the 
recognized  customs,  practices  and  Laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Arizona 
at  that  time,  and  all  of  which  grazing  land 
at  that  time  was  open  range  and  remained 
so  until  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  in  1934  which  Act  specifically  recognized 
such  grazing  rights:  and 

Whereas,  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument  was  established  by  Executive  Or- 
der of  April  13,  1937  (60  Stat.  1827);  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Executive  Order  the  lands  withdrawn  were 
subject  to  vested  rights  which.  Insofar  as 
surviving  members  of  the  Gray  family,  by 
then  doing  business  as  the  Gray  Partners, 
were  concerned,  consisted  of  water  rights, 
homestead  rights  and  their  range  rights  and 
Improvements  as  recognized  by  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act;  and 


"Whereas,  after  considerable  negotiations 
and  discussions  between  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den  ot  Arizona  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  a  firm  commitment  was 
made  by  Secretary  Ickes  to  Senator  Hayden 
that  In  lieu  of  condemning  their  grazing 
rights  or  compensating  the  Gray  Partners 
for  their  vested  rights  In  the  Monument  that 
their  grazing  and  water  rights  would  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized  by  the  issuance  of 
grazing  permits  through  the  lifetime  of  the 
last  surviving  Gray  Partner,  which  agree- 
ment has  been  recognized  and  honored 
throughout  the  years  and  grazing  permits 
have  been  Issued  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  down 
to  and  including  December  31,  1968;  and 

"Whereas.  In  1966.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  lU  Under  Secretary 
John  A.  Carver,  made  a  firm  commitment  to 
the  Gray  Partners  to  purchase  all  of  their 
rights  within  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument,  consisting  of  approximately  one 
hundred  sixty  acres  of  fee  land,  two  sections 
of  State  of  Arizona  leased  grazing  land  to- 
gether with  all  their  Improvements,  water 
rights  and  grazing  permit  on  such  public 
lands  for  a  total  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  Gray  Partners  by  the  execu- 
tion of  an  Option  and  Contract  dated  August 
30,  1966.  Attempu  were  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  the  date  of  such 
option  to  July.  1968.  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Subcommittees  on 
Appropriations  8md  National  Parks,  which 
approval  was  granted  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee but  withheld  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee. The  aforesaid  option  has  been  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time  by  the  Gray 
Partners  and  they  have  at  all  times  acted  In 
good  faith  In  their  dealings  with  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  relied  upon  the  firm  commitment 
to  purchase  their  rights  made  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Carver;  and 

"Whereas,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  date 
of  July  12,  1968  advised  the  Gray  Partners 
that  their  grazing  permit  on  the  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  would  expire  on 
December  31,  1968  and  would  not  be  con- 
tinued and  that  their  cattle  grazing  upon  the 
Monument  would  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  Monument  lands  by  January  1,  1969;  and 
"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  arbitrary  ac- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  S.  3837  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  the  Gray  Partners  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  ninety-two  thousand  dollars  as 
damages  or  com|>ensatlon  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  their  grazing  permit;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  that 
the  Gray  Partners  have  been  unjustly,  arbi- 
trarily and  cruelly  treated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  arbitrary  cancellation 
of  their  grazing  permit  on  the  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  violates  firm 
commitments  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  and  more 
recently  to  other  members  of  the  Arizona 
Congressional  Delegation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  believes  that  this  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary action  should  be  rectified  and  corrected 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  legislation  which  would 
either  ratify  and  confirm  the  lifetime  grazing 
permit  of  the  Gray  Partners  or  compensate 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  grazing  privileges 
and  property  rights  on  the  Monument. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  and  the  President  sign  Into  Law  legis- 
lation which  will  either  ratify  and  confirm 


the  Ufetlme  grazing  permits  of  Henry  Gray. 
Jack  Gray  and  Robert  Louis  Gray,  doing 
business  as  the  Gray  Partners,  on  the  public 
lands  within  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument,  or  fully  compensate  them  for  the 
loss  of  their  grazing  privileges  and  rights. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  eacb 
member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  delega- 
tion." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of 
San  Jose,  of  the  Synod  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
USA,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  rights  of  farm  workers, 
and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
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RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    COMMON- 
WEALTH   OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BROOKE  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmONS      MZltORIAUZING      CONGRESS     TO 

Pass  Legislation  Amending  tkk  Intebnai. 
Revenue  Code  To  Permit  Homeowners  To 
Deduct  up  to  $500  a  Tear  for  the  Main- 
tenance,  Preservation,   and    Rehabilita- 
tion OF  Their  Homes 
Whereas,  The  existing  stock  of  residential 
property  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  America 
provides  the  core  of  the  residential  resources 
of  our  Country;  and 

Whereas.  The  creation  of  new  housing  can 
never  provide  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  the  units  available  In  the  existing  housing 
stock;  and 

Whereas,  The  preservation  of  this  price- 
less natural  and  economic  resource  must  be 
the  keystone  of  national  housing  policy; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massach\isetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  homeowners 
to  deduct  up  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  the  maintenance,  preservation  and  re- 
habilitation of  their  homes;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills. 

Clerfc. 
Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  BROOKE  presented  a  resolution  of 
the   Conunonwealth    of    Massachusetts, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
Resolltions    Memorializing    Congress    To 

Amend  the  Health  PBorESSioNAL  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act 

Whereas  There  Is  a  lack  of  well  trained 
medical  professionals  in  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  This  problem  Is  particularly  crit- 
ical In  central  city  areas:  and 

Whereas.  There  Is  definite  need  for  action 
to  meet  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  well 
trained  medical  professionals  In  central  city 
areas:  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Health  Professional  Educational  Assistance 
Act  to  provide  one  hundred  per  cent  reduc- 
tion of  loans  for  graduates  who  practice  in 
poor,  urban  areas;  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 13.  1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills. 

Clerk. 


Attest: 


j6hn  F.  X.  Davorkn, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  congregation 
of  the  First  Wesleyan  Church,  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  expressing  approval  of  the  spiritual 
recognition  by  our  astronauts;  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Col.  George  D.  Fink,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission;   and 

Robert  A.  Podesta.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  of  New  Jersey,  fo  be 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  flrst  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   DIRKSEN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Btbo  of 
West     Virginia,     Mr.     Baker,     Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Ooodell,  Mr.  Randolph. 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  1247.  A    bill    to    establish    the    Capitol 
Guide  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By   Mr.   DIRKSEN    (by   request) : 
S.  1248.  A   blU   for  the   relief   of   Erman- 
Howell  Division,  Lurla  Steel  &  Trading  Corp.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1249.  A   bin    for   the  reUef   of  Bert  N. 
Adams  and  ^^^mmn  Adams;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson) : 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PERCT: 
S.  1251.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that,  under 
any  State  plan  approved  thereunder,  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  the  financial 
responsibility  of  any  individual  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  assistance  under  such  plan 
of  such  individual's  blind  or  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  child  who  has  attained 
age  21;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PERCY  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melvln  E. 
Beers;  and 

S.  1253.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Crown  Coat 
Front  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1254.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4063(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  exemption  of  specified  articles  from  the 
tax  on  motor  vehicles);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1255.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  treatment  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  In  the  payment  of  per 
diem;  and 

S.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1257.  A  bill  to  permit  a  taxpayer  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business  in  the  conduct  of 
which  ten  or  less  persons  are  engaged  to  elect 
to  take  a  standard  deduction.  In  lieu  of  Item- 
ized deductions,  for  expenses  attributable  to 
such  trade  or  business:   and 

S.  1258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  Incurred  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1259.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  withdraw  from  courts  of  the 
United  States  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
State  legislative  apportionment  proceedings; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  determine  eligibility  of 
ex-servicemen  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1261.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lydia  C. 
Gamboa; 

S.  1262.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miriam 
Ehrenkranz;  and 

S.  1263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lauro  S. 
Oeronimo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  flrst  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Proutt,  and  Mr.  Yarborouoh)  : 

S.  1204.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  relate 
to  student  loans  so  as  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  direct  loans  to  U.S.  citizens  studying 
in  foreign  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  be 
Introduced  the  first  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Goodell,  and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.  1265.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  essential  de- 
velopment and  the  relief  of  congestion  at 
public  airports;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EBVIN: 

S.  1266.  A  bill  to  further  insure  due  proc- 
ess in  the  administrative  discharge  procedure 
followed  by  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1267.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Buentipo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCarthy)  : 

S.  1268.  A  bin  authorizing  construction 
of  certain  improvements  on  the  Wild  Rice 
River  in  Minnesota,  in  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 


introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1269.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  provide 
that  persons  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  twenty  shall  be  the  first  to  be  Inducted 
to  meet  the  military  manpower  requirements 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  such  persons  for  Induction  through 
a  random  selection  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouye  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  1270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma  Kel  Lok; 

S.  1271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Kl 
Tsang; 

S.  1272.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Keung 
Wong; 

S.  1273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chuen  Sang 
Cheung; 

S.  1274.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Shu  Wah 
Ip;  and 

S.  1275.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   San  Plu 
Lau;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  1276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  lump-sum  pay- 
ments for  accumulated  and  accrued  sick 
leave  where  employees  die  in  service  and  for 
such  payments  or.  at  the  option  of  the  em- 
ployees, credit  for  retirement  purposes  upon 
separation  or  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  BAYH: 

S.  1277.  A  bin  to  extend  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.TYDINGS: 

S.  1278.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Claro  R. 
Francisco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) : 

S.  1279.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  dlsabUity 
of  a  veteran  who  is  a  former  prisoner  of  war 
Is  presumed  to  be  service-connected  for  pur- 
poses of  hospitalization  and  outpatient  care; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1280.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  Importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into 
the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  interstate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  to  allow  an  option  in  the  adoption  of 
advanced  time  in  certain  cases; 

S.  1282.  A  bin  to  amend  section  510(a)  (1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

S.  1283.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  and 

S.  1284.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  proctirement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
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b«  lntroduc«<l  the  Above  bills,  which  »ppeftr 
under  separmte  hemtUngt.) 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN   (for  hUnaeU.  Mr. 

Hattklo,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bsookx.  Mr. 

BxntoicK,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Coopn.  iix. 

CmANaTON,  Mr.  EAOLrroN.  Mr.  Oooo- 

KLL.    Mr.    Hakt.    Mr.    Habtkx.    BCr. 

HuoHis.  Mr.  INOUTK,  Mr.  jAvrre.  Mr. 

Kennbbt,   Mr.   Mathias,   Mr.   McIn- 

TT«s,    Mr.    Mmtcau.    Mr.    Montota, 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mnsxa,  Mr.  Nslson. 

Mr.    Rahdolph,    Mr.    Rmcorr,    BCr. 

SCHwnxKX,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Stxvkns, 

Mr.  TTDUfos.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 

Jersey,   Mr.    Yassosouoh.   and   Mr. 

Totmo  of  Ohio) ; 

S.  1385.  A  bill  to  estsbllsb  a  Nstlonsl  Eco* 

nomlc  Conversion  Commission,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovxrn  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  and 
for  othar  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commesce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PSLL)  (by  request)  : 
S.  1287.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1970.  1971.  and  1972  to  carry 
out  the  metric  system  study;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macntison  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNXJSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits,    and   Mr.   Stevkns)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1288.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  312(B)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended; 
and 

S.  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  In  order  to 
Improve  the  balance  of  payments  by  further 
promoting  travel  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAOtraaott  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Hi. 
DnutaxM,  Mr.  Batr.  Mi.  Buboick,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Blr.  Fulbwoht,  Mr.  Hat- 
nxLO,  Mr.  KzNNEDT.  Mr.  Manshzlo, 
Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scorr, 
Mr.  Ttdinos.  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey) : 
8. 1280.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  college  bene- 
fit system  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClzllan  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  expanded 
legal  services  program  within  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mokdalx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Petrovich; 

8.  1293.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Asuncion 
Caaollno  Berroya; 

S.  1294.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  SavlUben 
C.  Bbatt;  and 

S.  1295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thl  Anb  Le; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  1296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MlUtary  Serv- 


ice Act  of  1987  In  order  to  provide  a  more 
equlUble  system  of  selecUiig  persons  for  In- 
duction Into  the  Armed  Forces  under  such 
act,  to  Improve  the  administration  of  such 
act,  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  alternatives 
to  the  method  of  providing  personnel  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Hajit  when  he  In- 
troduced the  last  above-listed  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

ANDnsoN,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  BuaoiCK, 

Mr.   DoDD.   Mr.   Eastland,   Mr.   Ful- 

BRtcHT,  Mr.  PoNO,  Mr.  Inoutx,  Mr. 

McCaktht,  Mr.  BCrcalf,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.    Pbll.   Mr.   ar«vBNa,   Mr.   Tro- 

iNOS.  and  Mr.  YAaBoaoxrcH) : 

S.  1397.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 

Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit  retirement  of 

employees  with  30  years  of  service  on  full 

annuities    without    regard    to    age;    to    the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MACNt7soN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1298.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  the  Inspection  of 
persons,  merchandise,  and  conveyances  mov- 
ing Into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  or  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 
S.  1299.  A  bin  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  Invoicing, 
and  false  advertising  of  decorative  wood  and 
simulated  wood  products:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HatTKi  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  whlcb  appesf 
under  a  separate   heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Coopnt,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Scrwxikkb, 
and  Mr.  Stxvkns)  : 
S.  1300.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  In  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  ho 
Introduced    the    above    bUl,    whlcb    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1301.  A  bin  relating  to  membership  In 
Indian  tribal  organizations;  and 

S.  1302.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  In  order  to  provide  for  public 
records  of  oil  and  gas  leases  Issued  under 
such  Act  and  other  Instruments  affecting 
title  to  such  leases,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  be 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  blU, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  1303.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rellnqiUsb  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

S.  1304.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California: 

S.  1305.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California: 


8. 1306.  A  bUl  to  autbcKize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  SUte  of  California: 

S.  1307.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1308.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1309.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  dlreett  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  CaUfornla.; 

S.  1310.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

S.  1311.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  CaUfornla; 

S.  1312.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  th( 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  1313.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.   State  of  California; 

S.  1314.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1315.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reUnqulsb  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1316.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rellnqvtlsh  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  CaUfornla; 

S.  1317.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1318.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1319.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California: 

S.  1320.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  CaUfornla; 

S.  1321.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1322.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qu.'tclalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  1323.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
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to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

S.  1334.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

8. 1325.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

8. 1326.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

8. 1327.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  cotmty  of 
Sen  Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

8. 1328.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

8. 1329.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

S.  1330.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1331.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1332.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

8. 1333.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reltnqiUsb  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1334.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  dU-ect  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rellnqvUsh  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino.   State  of  California; 

S.  1335.  A  biU  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qxUtolalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  at  California; 

8. 1336.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

8. 1337.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1338.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1339.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  private  claims  to  R.  A.  Beaver  ancl  J.  P. 
Beaver  of  Blythe.  Calif.; 

S.  1340.  A  bUl  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  Imperial 
County,  Calif.; 

S.  1341.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  dUclalm 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  Imperial 
County.  Calif.; 

S.  1342.  A  bin  to  relinquish  and  qultolalm 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  River- 
side County,  Calif.; 


S.  1343.  A  bin  to  reUnqulsb  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  Yuma 
County,  Ariz.; 

S.  1344.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  coiuity  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

8. 1345.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  Yuma 
County,  Ariz.; 

8. 1346.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

8.  1347.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reUnqulsb  and 
qultolalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

8. 1348.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qiUtolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1349.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1350.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

S.  1351.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

8.  1352.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  1353.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1354.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  CaUfornla; 

S.  1355.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1356.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1357.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1358.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitolalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  1359.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California;  and 

S.  1360.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murphy  when  he 


introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  1361.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  earnings  permitted  each  year  without  de- 
ductions from  the  Insurance  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mildbr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    BOGGS     (for    bUnself.    Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) : 
8. 1362.  A  blU  to  provide  federal  financial 
assistance  to  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers;    to  the   Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boccs  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  whlcb  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Prottty,   Mr.    Moss,    and   Mr.   Yar- 

BOROUGH  ) : 

S.  1363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  support  by 
the  Teacher  Ccrps  of  programs  In  which  vol- 
unteers serve  as  part-time  tutors  or  full-time 
Instructional  assistants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

8. 1364.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultolalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  GOODELL: 

8. 1365.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1366.  A  bill  to  release  the  conditions  in  a 
deed  with  respect  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fu   Pak 
Ylu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McIn- 
tyre,  Mr.  Mbtcalp,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,   Mr.   Pell,   and  Mr.   Yar- 

BOROUGH)  : 

S.  1368.  A  bill  to  promote  health  and  safe- 
ty In  the  building  trades  and  construction 
Industry  in  all  Federal  and  federally  financed 
or  federally  assisted  construction  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 

Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 

which   appear   under   a   separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,   Mr.   Bible,   Mr.   Case,   Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 

McGee.  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Metcalp, 

Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty, 

and  Mr.  Yarborouoh)  : 
S.  1369.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
to  permit  employer  contributions  for  Joint- 
Industry  promotion  of  products  in  certain  in- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
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(S«e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAXS  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
hlnuelf,    Mr.   Bolk,   Mr.   Cask.   Mr. 
Dodo,  Mr.   iNou-rc,   Mr.   jAvrrs,   Mr. 
MclNTTKS,   Mr.   MrrcALF,   Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA,  and  Mr.  Pnx)  : 
S.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(0)   of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
to  permit  employer  contributions  for  a  Joint 
committee  or  Joint  board  empowered  to  In- 
terpret   provisions    of    collective-bargaining 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Cass,    Mr.    Haxt.    Mr. 
Jattts,    Mr.    McCaktht,    Mr.    Mbt- 
calf,   Mr.   Mondalk.   tii.   Montota, 
and  Mr.  Pioxmiks)  : 
S.  1371.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites  of  con- 
struction projects:  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

( See'  the  remarks  of  B^.  WnxiAxs  of  New 
Xersey  When  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND; 
S.J.  Res.  63.  A  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Oovemment  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S.J.  Res.  64.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  estebllsh- 
ment  of  a  Court  of  the  Union: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  and 

S.J.  Res.  66.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TTDINGS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MAmiAS.  Mr.  Spong.  Mr.  Btsd  of  Vir- 
ginia.   Mr.    Scott,    Mr.    ScKwzmni, 
and   Mr.   Randolph)  ; 
S.J.  Res.  67.    A    Joint    resolution    granting 
the   consent   of   Congress   to   the  States   of 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  and  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies, 
for    certain    amendments    to    the    compact 
cretiting    the    Potomac    Valley    Conservancy 
District     and     establishing     the     Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttbjncs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Sttvens)  : 
S.J.  Res.  68.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  extend  Indefinitely  a  period 
to  "See  the  United  States"  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  lntrodu<'ed  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.J.  Res.  69.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  of  political  parties  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  1251— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
COVERINO  SOCIAL  SECURnT 
PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
BLIND 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  remove  discrim- 
inatory provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  applying  to  blind  and  permanently 
and  totally  disabled .  persons. 

At  present  the  Social  Security  Act, 
in  determining  eligibility  for  the  extent 
of  medical  assistance  to  be  available  to 
individuals,  states  that  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  any  individual  for  any 
applicant  or  recipient  of  assistance  un- 
der the  act  should  not  be  considered  im- 
less  such  applicant  or  recipient  is  such 
individual's  spouse  or  such  individual's 
child  who  is  under  age  21;  or  is  blind  or 
permanently  disabled. 

This  means  that  a  blind  or  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  person  over 
21  of  no  matter  what  age — whether  30, 
40,  or  even  older — is  still  declared  to  be  a 
ward  of  and  dependent  upon  his  par- 
ents. Only  if  he  can  then  prove  that  his 
parents  cannot  provide  the  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  his  medical  assistance 
needs  will  he  be  eligible  for  Government 
assistance. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
strike  the  language  declaring  that  a 
blind  or  permanently  disabled  person  Is 
still  primarily  the  financial  re.sponsibillty 
of  his  parents  after  the  age  of  21. 

Without  firsthand  experience,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  appreciate  the  de- 
structive effects  that  the  relative-respon- 
sibility provision  of  the  present  social 
sectulty  law  has  upon  the  blind  and  dis- 
abled citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  "citizens"  must  be  used  reluctantly 
and  is  placed  in  quotes  because  the  ef- 
fect of  the  restriction  is  to  reduce  them 
to  the  status  of  second-class  members  of 
society.  The  law,  in  its  present  form, 
groups  82,000  blind  citizens  together  with 
approximately  600,000  who  are  totally 
disabled  and  subjects  all  of  them  to  a 
disparaging  discrimination  which  finds 
no  justification  in  law.  in  equity,  or  in 
fact.  While  other  full-fledged  but  needy 
members  of  our  society  who  happen  to 
continue  residing  with  their  parents 
after  reaching  the  age  of  majority  are 
permitted  to  apply  for  aid  in  their  own 
right,  the  blind  and  disabled  are  sub- 
jected to  the  added  degradation  of  hav- 
ing first  to  demonstrate  that  their  par- 
ents are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
provide  for  their  needs.  One  could  find  no 
clearer  case  of  a  law  that  denies  equal 
rights  under  the  law. 

One  attribute  of  a  dynamic  society  is 
the  presence  of  a  sub-culture  of  persons 
who  are  not  as  well  equipped  to  partici- 
pate as  are  the  majority.  One  property 
which  characterizes  an  enlightened  so- 
ciety is  the  maintenance  of  facilities 
intended  to  enable  such  handicapped 
persons  to  achieve  full  participation. 
Blindness  is  a  severe  and  unique  handi- 
cap which  couples  an  extreme  physical 
limitation  together  with  the  psychologi- 
cally corrosive  impact  of  an  ancient  pub- 
lic image  of  despair  and  uselessness.  The 
consequences  of  this  false  image  are  not 
merely  inward  and  emotional:  they  are 


real  and  devastating.  Unbelievable  social 
and  vocational  discrimination  still  ex- 
ists; for  example,  employers  frequently 
deny  opportunities  to  fully  qualified  and 
proficient  blind  workers. 

Two  indispensible  requirements  must 
be  met  before  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
or  £iny  other  disability,  can  be  overcome: 
first,  superb  vocational  training  so  that 
job  performance  can  be  undeniably 
above  average;  and,  second,  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  personal  confidence 
and  self-respect  so  that  the  offensive  and 
degrading  burden  of  public  misunder- 
standing can  be  surmounted.  It  is  our 
task — that  of  every  legislator  and  every 
responsible  citizen — to  provide  the  re- 
habilitation and  support  needed  to 
elevate  the  level  of  performance  smd  self- 
confidence  of  this  group  so  that  these 
requirements  might  be  met. 

The  ability  to  perform  successfully  and 
to  be  a  contributing  member  of  society  is 
a  necessary  foundation  for  the  self- 
respect  of  a  young  blind  or  disabled 
adult.  As  he  becomes  no  longer  a  burden 
to  his  family,  the  improved  attitudes  and 
the  more  wholesome  relationship  between 
him  and  his  parents  can  be  expected  to 
result  In  Increased  support  and  en- 
couragement from  them.  We  thus  will 
have  provided  the  conditions  under 
which  a  seriously  handicapped  person 
can  aspire  to  freedom  and  achievement 
and  can  move  forward  into  real  inde- 
pendence. 

This  bill  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Council  for  the  Blind. 

I  urge  support  for  this  bill  and  its 
prompt  enactment  to  correct  this  glaring 
inequity  and  discrimination  against  blind 
and  disabled  citizens  within  our  society. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  1251)  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that,  under  any  State  plan  approved 
thereunder,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  the  financial  responsibility  of 
any  individual  Jn  determining  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  such  plan  of  such 
individual's  blind  or  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  child  who  has  attained 
age  21,  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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S.  1268— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  WILD  RICE  RIVER 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1968,  I  introduced  S.  4061  of 
the  90th  Congress.  That  proposal  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir  on  the  Wild  Rice  River  above 
Twin  Valley,  Minn.,  for  flood  control, 
general  recreation,  and  allied  purposes. 
Regrettably,  S.  4061  was  not  enacted  last 
year. 

One  of  the  heaviest  snow  coverings  in 
many  years  now  threatens,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  spring,  a  serious  flood  disaster  In 
the  vincinity  of  Twin  Valley.  I  am,  there- 
fore, reintroducing  this  proposal  today 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy. I  am  very  hopeful  that  It  will  be 


considered  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

As  I  stressed  when  S.  4061  was  first 
introduced,  authorizations  for  such  proj- 
ects are  ordinarily  recommended  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
The  project  authorized  by  this  proposal 
was  reviewed  by  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  and  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  included  in  the  1968 
bill.  Public  Law  90-483. 1  am,  in  fact,  of- 
fering this  proposal  today  only  because 
executive  branch  delays  in  submitting 
essential  reports  to  Congress  resulted  in 
the  exclusion  of  Uie  Wild  Rice  project 
from  the  1968  omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  stress  that  the  essential  exec- 
utive reports  were  submitted  to  thfrCon- 
gress  late  last  July.  More  importantly, 
those  reports  viewed  this  project  in  a 
most  favorable  light.  Unfortunately, 
their  receipt  in  Congress  narrowly  missed 
the  cutoff  point  for  congressional  action 
on  the  omnibus  bill. 

I  am  very  hc^eful  that  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  my  friend.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, will  proceed  to  consider  this  bill 
and  that  construction  of  the  Wild  Rice 
River  project,  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  House  Docu- 
ment No.  366.  90th  Congress,  will  be  au- 
thorized in  this  session.  I  do  realize  that 
the  committee  is  reluctant  to  consider 
individual  projects  and  such  reluctance 
is  imderstandable.  Nonetheless,  I  think 
the  very  special  circumstances  and  the 
very  serious  problem  confronting  Mirme- 
sotans  in  this  instance  warrants  excep- 
tional treatment  and  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  will  view  with 
favor  my  request  for  early  approval  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  brief 
excerpts  from  House  Document  No.  366 
be  reprinted  in  their  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ex- 
cerpts will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1268)  authorizing  con- 
struction of  certain  improvements  of  the 
Wild  Rice  River  in  Minnesota,  in  the 
interest  of  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale 
'for  himself  and  Mr.  McCarthy),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
as  follows:  I 

JB.  1268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  Improvement  of  the  Wild  Rice 
River  In  Minnesota  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Niunbered  366,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,359,000. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  excerpts,  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, follow: 


Depabtment  or  the  Armt,  Corps 
OF  Engineers,  Board  of  Engi- 
neers FOR  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26,  1968. 
Subject :   Wild  Rice  River,  Minnesota. 
Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washinffton,  B.C.: 

1.  Authority. — ^Thls  report  is  In  partial  re- 
sponse to  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
15  June  1950,  27  June  1950,  and  19  July 
1950,  respectively. 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate,  That  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
created  under  Section  3  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  approved  June  13, 1902,  be,  and  Is 
hereby,  requested  to  review  the  reports  on 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota,  submitted  In  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  185.  Eighty-flrst  Congress, 
and  prior  reports,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing If  the  recommendations  contained  there- 
in should  be  modified  at  this  time  In  view 
of  the  disastrous  floods  of  April  and  May, 
1950,  and  In  view  of  the  International  aspects 
of  the  flood  problem  on  which  much  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  Dominion, 
provincial,  municipal  and  other  interests  In 
Canada  through  the  Investigations  already 
under  way  In  accordance  with  Article  IX  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  January  1909. 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Unit- 
ed States,  That  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  be,  and  is  hereby,  re- 
quested to  review  the  reports  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  Drainage  Basin,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota,  sub- 
mitted In  House  Document  No.  185,  81st 
Congress,  1st  Session,  and  prior  reports,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein  should  be 
modified  In  any  way  at  this  time. 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
United  States,  That  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  be,  and  is  hereby,  re- 
quested to  review  the  reports  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  Drainage  Basin,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota,  sub- 
mitted m  House  Document  No.  185,  81st 
Congress,  1st  Session,  and  prior  reports,  with 
a  view  to  determining  if  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  therein  should  be  modified 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  disastrous  floods 
of  April  and  May,  1950,  and  in  view  of  the 
International  aspects  of  the  flood  problem 
on  which  much  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Dominion,  provincial,  municipal,  and 
other  interests  In  Canada  through  the  In- 
vestigations already  under  way  in  accordance 
with  Article  IX  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  January  1909. 

It  covers  the  urgent  flood  and  related 
water  problems  of  the  Wild  Rice  and  Marsh 
River  basins,  recognizing  their  relationship 
to  problems  In  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
basin.  Other  reports  In  response  to  the  resolu- 
tions will  be  submitted  later. 

2.  Basin  description. — The  Wild  Rice  River 
is  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  in  northwestern  Minnesota.  The 
river  heads  at  Lower  Rice  Lake  in  Clearwater 
County  and  flows  westerly  for  about  160 
miles.  Joining  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
about  30  miles  north  of  Moorhead,  Minne- 
sota. In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
local  interests  constructed  a  10-mile-long 
ditch  to  divert  a  part  of  Wild  Rice  River 
floodflows  Into  the  adjacent  Marsh  River. 
These  two  streams  drain  an  area  of  about 
1,950  square  miles,  of  which  300  square  miles 
are  in  the  Marsh  River  watershed.  Above  the 
point  of  diversion,  the  Wild  Rice  River  drains 
1,090  square  miles.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
basin  is  a  nearly  flat  lacustrine  plain  which 
was  the  bed  of  glacial  Lake  Agasslz.  Lacus- 


trine deposits  extend  to  great  depths  over 
this  plain.  Stream  slopes  average  about  4  feet 
per  mile  In  the  upper  reaches  and  about  1 
foot  per  mile  in  the  lower  27-mlle  reach. 
Channel  capacity  immediately  upstream 
from  the  point  of  diversion  is  3,100  cubic 
feet  per  second  (c.f.s.).  Below  the  diversion, 
the  Wild  Rice  River  channel  capacity  ranges 
from  about  2,200  c.f.s.  to  2,600  c.f.s.  Marsh 
River  channel  capacities  vary  from  940  to 
about  1,360  c.f  .s. 

3.  Economic  development. — Tlie  popula- 
tion of  Norman  and  Mahnomen  Counties, 
which  comprise  most  of  the  Wild  Rice  and 
Marsh  River  basins,  totaled  17,594  In  1960. 
The  largest  communities  In  the  basin  are 
Ada,  Mahnomen,  and  Twin  Valley  with  pop- 
ulations of  2,064,  1.462,  and  841,  respectively. 
In  1960.  Agriculture,  primarily  cash  crop 
farming.  Is  the  major  occupation.  Industries 
are  thoee  associated  with  the  processing  or 
marketing  of  food  and  kindred  products. 

4.  Existing  improvements. — In  1954,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  completed  about  39  miles 
of  channel  Improvement,  of  which  about 
15  miles  were  on  the  Wild  Rice  River  above 
mile  27.3  and  24  miles  on  the  Marsh  River 
above  mile  20.8.  The  Improved  channels  are 
designed  to  carry  flcxKl-flows  corresponding 
to  a  discharge  above  the  point  of  diversion 
of  about  3,100  c.f.s.  Federal  costs  have 
amounted  to  about  »405,(X)0.  In  1964, 
snagging  and  clearing  of  a  12-mlle  reach  of 
the  Wild  Rice  River  between  miles  15.2  and 
27.2  for  flood  control  was  completed  by  the 
Corps  of  ESiglneers  at  a  Federal  cost  of  about 
$86,600.  In  1895,  local  Interests  constructed 
a  diversion  ditch  together  with  a  low  con- 
crete weir  to  divert  part  of  the  Wild  Rice 
River  floodflows  into  the  Marsh  River.  In 
1906,  the  State  dredged  a  series  of  cutoffs  on 
the  Wild  Rice  River  between  miles  35  and  40 
In  the  Interest  of  flood  control.  Municipal  and 
private  Interests  have  built  several  small 
dams  for  water  supply  and  power,  two  of 
which  still  remain  at  miles  3.6  and  57.4. 

5.  Floods  and  damages. — Flooding  along  the 
Wild  Rloe  and  Marsh  Rivers  occurs  frequently 
and  high  flows  on  these  streams  aggravate 
downstream  flooding  along  the  Red  River  ol 
the  North.  The  maxim  vim  flood  of  record  m 
July  1909  Inundated  the  entire  comnmnltj 
of  Ada  as  well  as  nearly  100,000  acres  of  crop- 
land in  the  Wild  Rice  and  Marsh  River  basins. 
Average  annual  flood  damages  based  on  June 
1966  prices  are  estimated  at  $497,800  of  which 
$292,500  is  agricultural,  $20,600  is  rural  road- 
and  bridges  and  $174,700  Is  urban.  In  addi- 
tion, average  annual  crop  damages  along  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wild  Rice  River  to  the  International 
boundary  are  estimated  at  $1,481,600  and 
urban  damages  to  the  city  of  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  at  $710,200. 

6.  Improvements  desired. — At  a  public 
hearing  held  by  the  District  Engineer  in 
January  1963,  local  Interests  strongly  favored 
multiple-purpose  reservoir  storage.  They  par- 
ticularly desired  provision  of  an  assured 
water  supply  in  anticipation  of  industrial 
expansion  In  the  Wild  Rice  River  basin 
which  subsequently  failed  to  materialize. 
Following  the  damaging  floods  of  1965  and 
1966,  they  have  urged  early  construction  of 
a  reservoir  principally  for  flood  control.  They 
now  strongly  support  the  reservoir  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  District  Engineer. 

7.  Plan  of  improvement. — ^The  District  En- 
gineer finds  that  a  reservoir  on  the  Wild 
Rice  River,  with  the  dam  located  about  1 
mUe  above  Twin  Valley,  for  purposes  of  flood 
control,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement,  would  constitute  the  most 
practical  and  economically  feasible  solution 
to  the  flood  and  water-related  problems  of 
the  Wild  Rice  River  basin  and  would  also 
provide  beneficial  flood  stage  reduction 
along  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  The  drain- 
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ag«  an*  at  tha  dftinalt«  U  888  aquare  mllM. 
The  dam  would  b«  a  rolled  eartbflU  struc- 
ture about  90  feet  high  with  a  creet  length 
of  4,280  feet  Including  the  spillway.  The 
spillway  would  consist  of  a  concrete  ogee 
creet  and  chute  equipped  with  two  talnter 
gate*.  A  gated  low-flow  outlet  conduit  would 
be  combined  with  the  spillway  gate  pier.  The 
leaervolr  would  provide  47.000  acre- feet  of 
storage  of  which  39AO0  acre-feet  would  be 
for  flood  control  and  7,500  acre-feet  for  sedi- 
ment reserve  to  be  used  as  a  conservation 
pool  for  recreation  and  flab  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. The  project  plan  provides  for 
development  of  three  recreation  areas  for 
public  use,  two  along  the  rim  of  the  reser- 
voir and  one  below  the  dam. 

8.  Economic  evaluation. — The  District  En- 
gineer estimates  the  first  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed dam  and  reservoir  project  at  $8,370,- 
000  for  inlUal  construcUon  and  $82,000  for 
futxire  recreation  facilities  of  which  the  Fed- 
eral cost  would  be  •8.155,000  for  Initial  con- 
struction and  $41,000  for  futxire  recreation 
facilities.  The  initial  and  future  non-Federal 
share  would  amount  to  1115,000  and  $41,000, 
respectively.  Using  an  Interest  rate  of  3^ 
percent  $nd  a  100- year  period  of  analysis. 
tUe  Dls^lct  Engineer  estimates  the  annual 
charges  at  $310,200.  including  $19,900  for  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  replacements  of 
which  $7,300  would  be  non-Federal.  The 
average  annual  benefits  are  estimated  at 
$4A6300,  consisting  of  $363,700  for  flood  con- 
trol, $31,300  for  general  recreation,  $4,000  for 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and  $66,300 
for  redevelopment  effects.  The  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs  is  1.3  without  redevelopment 
benefits  and  1.5  with  these  benefits  included. 
The  District  Engineer  recommends  that  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Wild  Rice  River, 
Minnesota,  be  authorized  for  flood  control, 
general  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement essentially  in  accordance  with 
his  plan,  subject  to  certain  specified  local 
cooperation.  He  further  recommends  that. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  WlldUfe,  additional  detailed  studies  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  be  conducted  as 
necessary,  after  the  project  is  authorized, 
and  that  such  reasonable  modifications  b« 
made  in  the  authorized  project  facilities  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Director  of  the 
B\ir«au  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  conservation. 
Improvement,  and  development  of  these  re- 
sources. The  Division  Engineer  concxxrs. 

9.  The  Division  Engineer  Issued  a  public 
notice  stating  his  recommendations  and  af- 
fording Interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
present  additional  Information  to  the  Board. 
Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
communications  received. 

VSWS  AND  UCOICICXNOATIONS  OF  THZ  BOABO  OV 
BNGZNXSia   FOB  BlVnU  AND   HAaBOBS 

10.  Vieics. — The  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  concurs  In  general  In  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  reporting 
ofllcers.  The  proposed  Improvements  are  eco- 
aomlcally  justified  and  the  requirements  of 
local  cooperation  are  generally  appropriate. 
The  Board  notes,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  relocation  of  County  Road  36, 
that  the  portion  of  the  relocation  neces- 
sitated by  the  reservoir  development  should 
be  constructed  to  the  same  design  standards 
as  other  portions  of  the  relocation,  and  the 
additional  costs  therefor  (presently  estimated 
at  $7,000)  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government  aa  a  part  of  the  project  costs. 
Such  adjustment  would  be  minor  and  would 
have  no  significant  effect  on  the  benefit-cost 
ratio. 

11.  Recommendations. — Accordingly,  the 
Board  recommends  the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  Wild  Rice  River  above 
Twin   Valley,   Minnesota,   for  flood  control. 


general  recreaUon,  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, generally  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  District  Engineer  and  with  such 
modifications  thereof  as  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advisable,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $8,369,000  for  construc- 
tion and  $19,900  annually  for  maintenance, 
operation,  and  replacements:  Provided  that, 
prior  to  construction,  local  Interest*  furnish 
aasiirances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  they  wllV: 

a.  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act: 

(1)  Administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  and  flah  and  wildlife 
enhancement: 

(2)  Pay,  contribute  In  kind,  or  repay 
(which  may  be  through  user  fees)  with  In- 
tereat,  one-half  of  the  separable  cost  allo- 
cated to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, presently  estimated  at  $115,000 
for  Initial  development  and  $41,000  for  fu- 
ture faclUUee: 

(3)  Bear  all  costs  of  operation,  mainten- 
ance, and  replacement  of  recreation  and  flah 
and  wildlife  lands  and  facilities,  presently 
estimated  at  $7,300  annually; 

b.  Prevent  encroachment  which  would  re- 
duce the  flood-carrying  capacities  of  the  Wild 
Rice  and  Marsh  River  channels  below  the 
proposed  reservoir; 

c.  At  least  annually  Inform  affected  Inter- 
ests that  the  project  will  not  provide  com- 
plete flood  protection: 

d.  Provide  guidance  and  leadership  in  pre- 
venting unwise  future  development  of  the 
flood  plain  by  use  of  appropriate  flood  plain 
management  techniques  to  reduce  flood 
losses;  and 

e.  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  water-rights  claims  re- 
sulting from  construction  and  operation  of 
the  project. 

12.  The  Board  further  recommends  that 
additional  detailed  studies  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  be  conducted,  aa  necessary, 
after  the  project  la  authorized,  and  that  such 
reasonable  modifications  be  made  in  the  au- 
thorized project  facilities  aa  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers for  the  conservation.  Improvement, 
and  development  of  these  resources. 

13.  The  Board  further  recommends  that, 
following  authorization  of  the  project,  de- 
tailed site  Investigation  and  design  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  accurately  defining  the 
project  lands  required:  that  subsequently, 
advance  acqulaltlon  be  made  of  such  title  to 
such  landa  as  may  be  required  to  preserve 
the  site  against  Incompatible  developments: 
and  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  be  author- 
ized to  participate  In  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  transportation  and  utility 
facilities  in  advance  of  project  construction 
as  required  to  preserve  such  areas  from  en- 
croachment and  avoid  Increased  costs  for  re- 
locations. 

14.  The  net  cost  to  the  United  States  for 
the  recommended  Improvements  Is  estimated 
at  $8,203,000  for  construction  and  $12,600 
annually  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placements. 

For  the  Board: 

R.  O.  MacDonneix, 
Major  General.  USA.  Chairman. 


3.  1269— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  Our 
continuing  need  for  substantial  military 
forces  in  the  Immediate  future  demands 
that  we  devise  the  most  equitable  system 


iMssible  for  the  induction  of  men  into 
our  Armed  Forces. 

The  present  practice  of  drafting  the 
oldest  men  first  is,  in  my  opinion,  most 
inequitable.  This  conclusion  has  also  been 
reached  by  those  studying  draft  reform 
proposals.  By  drafting  the  oldest  men 
first,  we  invoke  untold  hardship  on  our 
young  men.  This  system  forces  them  into 
long  periods  of  uncertainty  relative  to 
their  draft  status  and  prevents  them 
from  making  any  long-range  plans. 

My  bill  proposes  that  yoimg  men 
be  eligible  for  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  for  1  year — the  year  between  their 
19th  and  20th  birthdays.  While  this  biU 
retains  present  exemptions — that  is,  stu- 
dent deferments,  hardship  deferments, 
and  so  forth — it  would  provide  that  for 
the  year  following  the  termination  of  a 
deferment,  young  men  would  be  eligible 
for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces.  For 
example,  if  at  age  19,  a  young  man  has 
a  student  deferment,  he  would  be  eligible 
for  induction  for  1  year  following  his 
college  graduation,  his  dropping  out  of 
school,  or  upon  reaching  age  24.  Follow- 
ing  the  termination  of  the  other  defer- 
ments, should  the  person  be  otherwise 
qualified,  he  would  also  be  eligible  for  1 
year  for  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  However,  at  no  time  would  a  per- 
son be  eligible  for  induction  for  more 
than  1  year  except  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
clared national  emergency. 

This  bill  also  proposes  to  establish  a 
random  selection  system  to  be  carried  out 
by  each  local  selective  service  board.  It 
in  no  way  removes  any  powers  of  the 
local  selective  service  boards.  The  local 
boards  would  still  be  responsible  for  de- 
termining eligibility  for  induction.  Those 
classified  as  draft  eligible  would  be  placed 
in  a  pool  from  which  they  would  'je 
chosen  to  serve  by  a  lottery  system.  The 
national  Selective  Service  headquarters 
would  still  set  the  quotas  for  each  State 
and  the  State  headquarters  would  in  turn 
set  the  quotas  for  each  local  board. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  Amendments  of  1967  sug- 
gested that  a  lottery  system  be  estab- 
lished on  a  trial  basis;  however,  the  final 
version  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  prohibited  the  Presi- 
dent from  setting  up  such  a  system  im- 
less  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  lottery 
system  is  the  most  equitable  system  for 
determining  who  is  to  be  inducted  into 
the  armed  services. 

To  make  the  Selective  Service  System 
more  equitable  than  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted I  am  Introducing  this  bill  and 
request  that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1269)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in 
order  to  provide  that  persons  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  20  shall  be  the  first 
to  be  inducted  to  meet  the  military  man- 
power requirements  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  provide  for  the  selection  of  such  per- 
sons for  induction  through  a  random  se- 
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lection  system,  introduced  by  Mr,  Inoute, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  a  "Military  Selective  Service 
Amendments  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  (50  U.8.C.  App.  466)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  The  selection  of  persons 
for  training  and  service  under  section  4  shall 
be  made  as  provided  In  this  subsection  from 
persons  who  are  liable  for  such  training  and 
service  and  who  at  the  time  of  selection  are 
registered  and  classified,  but  not  deferred  or 
exempted. 

"(2)  Quotas  of  men  to  be  Inducted  for 
training  and  service  under  this  Act  shall  be 
met  by  the  selection  of  persons  from  the 
primary  selection  group,  after  the  selection 
of  delinquents  and  volunteers,  to  the  extent 
that  such  primary  selection  group  has  a 
sufflclent  number  of  qualified  registrants  In 
It  to  meet  such  quotas.  The  order  of  induction 
of  persons  in  the  primary  selection  group 
shall  be  determined  by  a  random  selection 
system  carried  out  by  each  local  board  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish 
a  separate  and  distinct  selection  system  for 
persons  found  by  him  to  have  special  skills 
essential  to  the  national  defense. 

"(3)  Aa  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'primary 
selection  g^oup'  means  persons  who  are  liable 
for  training  and  service  under  this  Act,  who 
at  the  time  of  selection  are  registered  and 
classified,  and — 

"(A)  who  are  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  twenty  and  are  not  deferred  or  ex- 
empted; 

"(B)  who,  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Amendments  Act 
of  1969,  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-six  and  who  are  not  on  such  date  In  a 
deferred  or  exempted  statvis;  or 

"(C)  who,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Amendments 
Act  of  1969,  are  between  the  ages  of  nine- 
teen and  thlrty-flve  and  were  in  a  deferred 
or  exempted  status  but  are  no  longer  in  such 
status. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
effective  administration  of  this  subsection, 
the  President  Is  authorized.  In  the  case  of 
persons  described  m  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  to  postpone,  on  the 
basis  of  age,  the  inclusion  of  any  such  per- 
sons in  the  primary  selection  group  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  four  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  Military  Selective  Ser- 
vice Amendments  Act  of  1969. 

"(4)  Unless  selected  for  Induction  or  un- 
less otherwise  deferred  from  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces,  a  person  shall  remain 
liable  for  induction  as  a  registrant  within  the 
primary  selection  group  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  Any  person  who  is  in  a  deferred  status 
upon  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen  shall, 
upon  the  termination  of  such  deferred  sta- 
tus, and  If  qualified,  be  liable  for  Induction 
as  a  registrant  vsrithin  the  primary  selection 
group  Irrespective  of  his  actual  age,  unless 
he  Is  otherwise  deferred  under  authority  of 
this  Act.  Any  person  who  Is  removed  from 
the  primary  selection  group  because  of  a  de- 
ferment shall  again  become  liable  for  In- 
duction as  a  registrant  within  the  primary 
selection  group,  if  he  otherwise  qualifies, 
whenever  such  deferment  Is  terminated.  In 


no  event  shall  any  person  be  liable  for  In- 
duction as  a  registrant  within  the  primary 
selection  group  for  any  period  or  perloda 
totalling  more  than  one  year;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  liable  for  Induction  as  a  registrant 
within  such  a  group  after  he  has  attained 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
hU  birth. 

"(6)  No  order  for  Induction  shall  be  Issued 
under  this  title  to  any  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  unless  the 
President  finds  that  such  action  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest. 

"(6)  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  person  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  in  the  selection  of  persons  for  train- 
ing smd  service  under  this  Act  or  in  the  in- 
terpretation and  execution  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  except  section  314  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1426),  no  per- 
son who  is  qualified  in  a  needed  medical, 
dental,  or  allied  specialist  category,  and  who 
is  liable  for  Induction  under  section  4  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  held  to  be  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioned  oflBcer  of  an  armed 
force  of  the  United  States  on  the  sole  ground 
that  he  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  has  not  made  a  declaration  of  intent  to 
become  a  citizen  thereof,  and  any  such  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  who  Is  appointed  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer may.  in  lieu  of  the  oath  prescribed  by 
section  3331  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
take  such  oath  of  service  and  obedience  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  fifth  and  sixth  sentences  of 
section  6(h)(1)  of  the  MlUtary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  (60  U.S.C.  App.  456(h) 
(1))  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
third  calendar  month  following  the  month 
m  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


S.  1276— INTRODUCTION  OF  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES'  ACCRUED  SICK 
LEAVE  PAYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  ac- 
cumulated sick  leave  of  Federal  em- 
ployees can  be  either  credited  to  the 
individual's  retirement  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  his  annuity  or  paid  in 
cash  for  one-half  its  value  at  the  time  of 
retirement.  This  bill  is  similar  to  three 
earlier  legislative  proposals  which  I  have 
submitted— S.  1661  of  the  88th  Congress, 
S.  326  of  the  89th  Congress,  and  S.  759 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  encourage  Federal  employees  to  ac- 
cumulate sick  leave  imtil  retirement. 
Under  the  existing  law  a  Federal  em- 
ployee receives  no  remuneration  for  ac- 
crued sick  leave  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. The  majority  of  Federal  employees, 
who  consider  earned  sick  leave  like  an 
earned  fringe  benefit,  are  not  encouraged 
under  the  present  system  to  accumulate 
sick  leave,  because  they  know  that  un- 
used accrued  sick  leave  has  no  financial 
value  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  give  the  employee  two 
options  with  respect  to  unused  sick  leave 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  The  em- 
ployee might  elect  to  take  a  cash  pay- 
ment for  one-half  of  the  accumulated 
sick  leave  or  he  might  have  the  entire 


number  of  accumulated  days  of  sick 
leave  credited  to  his  service  time  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  his  annuity. 

A  sense  of  justice,  a  sense  of  f airplay, 
and  simple  sound  management  practices 
augurs  well  for  this  measure.  Federal  em- 
ployee surveys  have  turned  up  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  present  policy  is 
encouraging  a  number  of  Federal  em? 
ployees  to  use  sick  leave  in  situations 
where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Some  employees,  in  their  final  year  of 
Government  service  use  up  to  three  times 
as  much  sick  leave  as  other  employees. 
And  why  not?  After  all  the  strait  jacket 
system  we  now  employ  provides  precisely 
the  wrong  Incentives.  And  that  is  a  situ- 
ation this  bill  is  designed  to  correct. 

The  dedicated  and  responsible  civil 
servant  who  does  not  use  his  accrued 
sick  leave  is  the  unsimg  hero  and  the  real 
loser  under  the  present  system.  For 
example,  there  are  many  Individual  em- 
ployees who  have  foregone  as  much  as 
$25,000  worth  of  accumulated  sick  leave 
at  retirement  time.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment reports  that  employees  who 
retired  effective  December  30,  1966,  hsul 
approximately  $8,900,000  worth  of  un- 
used sick  leave  turned  back  to  the  Postal 
Service  by  2,518  employees.  The  available 
figures  for  11,000  employees  who  retired 
in  1965  imder  a  retirement  incentive  plan 
lost  an  average  of  885  hours  or  110  days 
of  accumulated  sick  leave.  I  am  sure  more 
current  statistics  would  refiect  a  sizable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  lost  sick  leave. 

The  present  practice,  encouraging  ab- 
senteeism as  it  does,  contributes  to  in- 
e£Qciency  and  a  waste  of  talent.  An  em- 
ployee on  sick  leave  falls  behind  In  his 
work.  The  temporary  employee  who  at- 
tempts to  perform  the  absentee's  duties 
is  frequently  less  knowledgeable  or  skilled 
and  consequently  does  a  less  effective  job. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  both  the 
Federal  employees  and  the  Government 
will  be  well  served  by  this  blU.  The  em- 
ployee who  has  earned  sick  leave  and 
has  not  used  it  will  be  remunerated  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement.  The  Govern- 
ment which  seeks  less  absenteeism  and 
higher  eflQciency  among  Its  employees, 
will  be  able  to  look  forward  to  thousands 
of  hours  of  increased  productivity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  bs 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  1276)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  lump- 
sum pajmients  for  accumulated  and  ac- 
crued sick  leave  where  employees  die  in 
service  and  for  such  payments  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  employees,  credit  for  retire- 
ment purposes  upon  separation  or  retire- 
ment, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborouch, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1276 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  section 

8332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
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to  civil  service  rattrexneot,  U  amended  t>y 
adding  the  following  new  subeecUon: 

"(1)  If  an  employee  who  la  separated  from 
the  aervlce  or  who  retiree  on  immediate  an- 
nuity ao  electa  at  the  time  of  separation  or 
retirement,  the  number  of  days  of  accumu- 
lated and  current  accrued  sick  leave  to  bla 
credit  at  such  time  shall  be  considered  cred- 
itable service." 

Sxc.  2.  SecUon  8334(g)  of  Utie  5.  United 
States  Code,  relattng  to  deposlta  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund.  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(S)    service  credited  under  section  8833 

(1)" 

Smc.  3.  Section  5581(3)  of  title  8.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  deceased  employees,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (H); 

(3)  by-strlklng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
ol  subparagraph  (I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  senolcolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(J)  payment  for  accumulated  and  cur- 
rent accrued  sick  leave  equal  to  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  pay  the  deceased  employee 
would  have  received  had  he  lived  and  re- 
mained In  the  service  for  a  period  (in  addi- 
tion to  any  period  covered  in  subparagraph 
(F) )  and  equal  to  the  accumulated  and  cur- 
rent accrued  sick  leave." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  VI,  relating  to  pay- 
ment for  accumulated  and  accrued  leave, 
of  chapter  56  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

''1 5683.  Lump-sum  payment  for  accumu- 
lated and  accrued  sick  leave  on 
separation  or  retirement 

"An  employee  as  de&ned  by  section  2105  of 
this  title  or  an  Individual  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  is  separated  from  the  service  or  who 
retires  on  Immediate  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  this  title,  and 
who  does  not  elect  to  receive  credit  for  ac- 
cumulated and  accrued  sick  leave  under  sec- 
tion 8332(1)  of  this  title.  U  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  lump-sum  payment  for  accumulated 
and  current  accrued  sick  leave  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  by  statute.  The  lump-sum  payment 
shall  equal  one-half  the  amovmt  of  the  pay 
the  employee  or  Undlvldual  would  have  re- 
ceived had  he  remained  In  the  service  until 
the  expiration  of  the  period  (in  addition  to 
any  period  covered  by  section  5551)  of  the 
sick  leave.  The  lump-sum  payment  la  con- 
sidered pay  for  taxation  purposes  only." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 55,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  following  the  Item 
relating  to  section  5552  the  following  new 
Item: 

"5553.  Lump-sum  payment  for  accumulated 
and  accrued  sick  leave  on  separation 
or  retirement." 

Sk.  5.  Section  8348(g)  of  title  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  relating  to  payment  of  bene- 
fits from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund,  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  benefits  resulting  from  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  In  the  case  of  employees 
whose  final  separation,  retirement,  or  death, 
as  the  case  may  be,  occurs  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


a  1277— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DEATH  BENEFITS 
FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLICE- 
MEN AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  90th 
Congress  enacted  legislation — Public 
Law  90-291 — which  for  the  first  time 
provided  benefits  for  law-enforcement 
ofDcers  employed  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments who  might  be  killed  or  seri- 
ously injured  while  apprehending  vio- 
lators of  national  law.  As  a  result  such 
officers  or  their  survivors  are  now  en- 
titled to  receive  benefits  comparable  to 
those  provided  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act — less  whatever 
amounts  they  receive  from  their  own 
employers — if  they  suffer  personal  in- 
jury or  loss  of  life  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  enforcing  Federsd  laws. 

This  is  an  important  step  forward, 
recognizing  the  service  rendered  to  the 
Nation  by  these  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment officers.  However,  it  does  not  apply 
to  those  who  make  the  supreme  saciiflce 
or  sustain  disabilities  while  in  the  proc- 
ess of  searching  for  or  arresting  persons 
accused  of  committing  non-Federal 
criminal  acts,  nor  does  it  apply  to  fire- 
men who  are  injured  or  killed  while  on 
duty.  State  and  local  government  com- 
pensation for  these  employees  varies 
widely  throughout  the  country  because 
of  differences  in  size  and  financial  ability 
of  the  employing  jurisdiction. 

Consequently.  I  am  introducing  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  which  would 
attempt  to  rectify  present  discrepancies 
in  compensation  and  would  recognize  the 
great  service  which  these  individuals 
perform  for  the  whole  Nation  as  well  as 
to  their  own  communities.  This  bill  would 
extend  Federal  Government  benefits  to 
all  policemen  or  firemen  who  might  be 
killed  or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty,  whether  or  not  a  specific  Federal 
law  happens  to  be  involved. 

This  expanded  coverage  would  be  justi- 
fied. It  seems  to  me,  because  the  Job  of 
law  enforcement  and  fire  protection  has 
in  many  respects  become  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. Fugitives  from  Justice  or 
persons  intent  on  committing  crimes  are 
able  to  travel  around  the  country  much 
more  easily  and  speedily  today  than  ever 
before.  A  person  shooting  a  policeman 
or  an  arsonist  starting  a  blaze  resulting 
in  fatalities  might  well  have  come  re- 
cently from  another  State  or  coiUd  quick- 
ly flee  from  one  State  jurisdiction  to 
another.  Likewise,  injuries  are  often 
incurred  by  local  policemen  and  firemen 
while  they  are  protecting  interstate  trav- 
elers who  may  have  interrupted  their 
journey  only  temporarily  while  en  route 
elsewhere. 

It  is  truly  difficult  today  to  draw  hard 
and  fast  lines  which  separate  jurisdic- 
tional responsibility  for  public  employees 
who  are  devoted  to  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  persons  without  re- 
gard to  their  domicile,  place  of  origin,  or 
final  destination.  Whenever  a  public 
safety  officer  dies  or  is  seriously  injured 
while  protecting  his  fellow  man,  his  sac- 
rifice and  that  of  his  family  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  Nation.  Accord- 
ingly.   Congress    should   recognize    this 


national  responsibility  by  helping  com- 
pensate those  who  become  casualties  in 
the  common  task  of  preserving  law  and 
order.  Our  country  owes  these  men  no 
less  than  a  guarantee  that  neither  they 
nor  their  dependents  will  suffer  undue 
economic  disadvantage  because  of  physi- 
cal harm  which  has  befallen  them  while 
answering  their  call  to  duty. 

The  benefits  which  would  be  made 
available  if  this  bill  were  enacted  would 
be  identical  with  those  provided  by  Public 
Law  90-291,  which  became  law  on  April 
19.  1968,  and  which  was  limited  only  to 
those  officers  involved  in  apprehending 
violators  of  Federal  law.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  that  under  this 
act,  as  well  as  my  amendment,  any  bene- 
fits which  were  paid  because  an  employee 
had  lost  his  life  or  been  disabled  would 
be  reduced  or  adjusted  to  reflect  all  bene- 
fits received  from  State  or  local  govern- 
ment compensation  systems,  except  for 
the  amounts  which  the  employee  himself 
might  have  contributed  to  the  fund.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  contribution 
would  be  supplementary  to  and  would 
be  adjusted  according  to  other  compen- 
sation to  which  State  and  local  policemen 
or  firemen  were  entitled.  Although  the 
level  of  payments  would  be  the  same  as 
under  the  earlier  law,  its  scope  would  be 
extended  to  include  those  not  now  cov- 
ered by  the  provision  restricting  it  to 
purely  Federal  Jurisdictional  matters. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law,  a  widow 
who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  policeman 
or  fireman  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  monthly 
wage  rate  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  compensation  would  continue  as 
long  as  she  did  not  remarry.  If  there  are 
dependent  children,  the  widow  would 
receive  40  percent  and  each  child  15 
percent,  up  to  a  total  of  75  percent  of 
the  monthly  wage  of  the  deceased.  In 
cases  of  total  disability,  the  wife's  bene- 
fits would  equal  two-thirds  of  the 
monthly  wage  rate  if  there  are  no  other 
dependents,  but  would  be  increased  to 
three-fourths  of  the  monthly  wage  if 
there  are  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  an  identical  bill  is  being 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Andrew  Jacobs, 
of  Indiana,  along  with  more  thsm  20  of 
his  colleagues.  I  realize  that  other  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem  have  been  sug- 
gested, among  them  one  which  would 
provide  grants  to  States  to  supplement 
local  and  State  compensation  systems. 
The  exact  procedure  by  which  assistance 
is  extended  to  the  families  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
or  to  those  who  become  totally  disabled 
is  basically  immaterial.  I  will  support 
any  plan  which  recognizes  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  help  relieve  the  suffering 
and  loss  of  earning  power  resulting  from 
deaths  or  disabling  injuries  incurred  by 
policemen  and  firemen,  whether  or  not 
a  specific  attributable  Federal  fimctlon 
or  activity  can  be  proven  to  be  Involved. 
Certainly  this  is  an  issue  which  deserves 
to  be  studied  carefully  by  the  proper 
committee  so  that  an  adequate  compen- 
sation system  can  be  assured  for  these 
victims. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1277)  to  extend  benefits 
under  section  8191  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  law-enforcement  officers 
and  firemen  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  who  are  killed  or  totally  disabled 
in  the  line  of  duty,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bayh,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


S.  1279— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING  TO  VA  HOSPITAL  AND 
OUTPATIENT  CARE  FOR  POWS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  legislation  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators BoGGs,  DODD,  Dole,  Hart,  Javits, 
McCarthy.  McGee,  Stevens,  Yar- 
BOROVGH,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota  to 
rectify  a  situation  which  has  caused 
anxiety  and  hardship  to  many  of  our 
American  servicemen  who  were  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  during  wartime. 

As  a  result  of  the  indignities,  the  suf- 
fering, and  in  many  cases,  even  torture, 
of  being  a  prisoner  of  war,  many  of  our 
veterans  have  suffered  mental  and  physi- 
cal damages  which  even  today  they 
carry  as  scars  of  those  days.  But  a  great 
inequity  has  existed  in  the  hospitaliza- 
tion in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
of  these  men  who  years  later  suffer  from 
diseases  or  injuries  which  are  in  truth 
traceable  to  those  days  of  wartime  Im- 
prisonment. These  ailments  cannot  be 
related  as  service  connected  because  of 
the  lack  of  availability  of  a  medical 
record  during  that  period. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
will  grant  automatic  service -connected 
recognition  for  all  the  ex-prisoners  of 
war  of  the  World  War  n,  Korean  conflict, 
and  Vietnam  era.  When  we  consider  the 
length  of  imprisonment  of  many  of  our 
servicemen  and  the  extreme  conditions — 
including  death  marches,  both  In  Europe 
and  in  the  Pacific — it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  even  at  this  late  date 
many  of  these  men  may  develop  one  of 
a  host  of  ailments  common  to  the  hard- 
ship and  conditions  of  wartime  im- 
prisonment. 

Treatment  in  a  VA  ho^ital  of  any 
man  who  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war 
should  be  on  the  same  basis  of  those  men 
who  are  now  classified  as  having  service- 
connected  disabilities.  The  same  rules  of 
admission  for  treatment — both  in  the 
hospital  and  on  an  outpatient  basis, 
should  govern  in  the  cases  of  these  men. 

In  numbers,  the  group  is  not  large. 
Out  of  a  total  of  less  than  130,000  ex- 
prisoners,  probably  less  than  115.000  are 
now  living.  Msmy  of  these  already  have 
service-connected  disability  ratings. 
However,  there  are  still  several  thousand 
of  these  men  who  need  medical  treat- 
ment— and  I  think  that  it  is  just  and 
equitable  that  for  admission  to  VA  hos- 
pitals all  of  their  ailments  should  be 
judged  in  their  favor  and  an  assumption 
be  made  that  these  men  deserve  service- 
connected  treatment. 

Unless  a  person  has  gone  through  the 
rigors  of  wartime  imprisonment  he  may 
not  be  able  to  imderstand  how  long  range 
the  damage  can  be.  Ordinary  standards 


of  medical  diagnosis  cannot  apply  to 
former  POW's  because  the  extreme  hard- 
ships and  terrible  experiences  they  en- 
dured are  not  generally  recorded  In  detail 
and  cannot  be  considered  or  analjrzed  In 
later  years  after  imprisonment. 

Nutritional  deficiencies  and  mental 
distress  over  a  long  period  are  important 
factors  which  must  be  considered  when 
assessing  long-range  disabilities. 

I  think  we  should  give  these  men  who 
suffered  so  much  for  our  country  the 
benefit  of  all  doubt.  The  actual  cost  of 
granting  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
not  be  large,  but  it  will  alleviate  a  situ- 
ation that  has  caused  a  veteran  to  delay 
or  not  receive  treatment  of  some  ailment. 
We.  as  a  nation,  owe  these  men  this 
consideration.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  swift  approval  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1279)  to  provide  that  any 
disability  of  a  veteran  who  is  a  former 
prisoner  of  war  is  presumed  to  be  serv- 
ice connected  for  purposes  of  hospitali- 
zation and  outpatient  care,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Montoya  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1279 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 610  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Any  disability  of  a  veteran  who  Is  a 
former  prisoner  of  war,  upon  application  for 
the  benefits  of  this  section  or  hospitaliza- 
tion under  section  624  of  this  title,  shall  be 
considered  for  the  purposes  thereof  to  be  a 
service-connected  disability  Incurred  or  ag- 
gravated In  a  period  of  war." 

Sec.  2.  Section  612(e)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"veteran"  the  following:  "who  was  a  former 
prisoner  of  war  and  any  disability  of  a  vet- 
eran". 


S.  1280— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PREVENT  THE  IMPORTATION  OP 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES  OF  FISH 
OR  WILDLIFE  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  importation  of  en- 
dangered species  of  fish  and  wildlife  into 
the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to 
State  law;  and  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  privately  held 
land,  water,  or  interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  area  administered 
by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving, 
protecting,  restoring,  or  propagating  se- 
lected species  of  native  fish  and  wildlife 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  threefold: 


First,  in  order  to  assist  on  an  interna- 
tional level  in  the  preservation  of  threat- 
ened species,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit— except  for  zoological,  educational, 
and  scientific  purposes,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding  such  species  and  sub- 
species for  preservation  and  propaga- 
tion— the  importation  of  any  species  of 
wild  mammal,  fish,  wild  bird,  amphibian, 
reptile,  mollusk,  or  crustacean  or  parts 
thereof  that  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. 

Second,  in  order  to  assist  the  States 
in  stopping  or  reducing  illegal  traffic  in 
certain  protected  animals,  this  section 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
knowingly  put  Into  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  amphibian,  reptile,  mol- 
lusk, or  crustacean  or  parts  thereof  taken 
contrary  to  any  Federal,  State,  or  for- 
eign laws  or  regulations.  Present  law  ex- 
tends this  protection  only  to  wild  mam- 
mals or  wild  birds  or  fish  or  parts 
thereof. 

Third,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  exchange 
or  otherwise,  any  privately  owned  land, 
water  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
boimd£u:ies  of  any  area  administered  by 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving,  pro- 
tecting, restoring,  or  propagating  any 
selected  species  of  native  fish  and  wild- 
life that  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

These  inholdings,  privately  held  land 
within  the  borders  of  any  area  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  to  conserve  na- 
tive American  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, have  proved  to  be  trouble  spots. 
They  are  a  refuge  for  poachers. 

Through  this  legislation  which  I  to- 
day introduce,  this  Congress,  the  91st. 
has  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity 
to  act  on  behalf  of  endangered  wildlife 
both  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 

None  of  us  can  be  proud  of  our  early 
record  of  treatment  to  wildlife  resources. 
Buffalo  were  slaughtered  by  the  millions 
for  relatively  inconsequential  reasons — 
for  their  tongues,  a  food  delicacy  of  the 
times,  for  their  hides,  or  just  to  cut  down 
on  the  competition  with  livestock  for 
grass  and  water.  Or  to  deny  meat  to  In- 
dians. Egrets  were  driven  almost  to 
extinction  in  a  quest  for  their  feathers 
for  use  in  millinery.  Market  hunting 
decimated  the  numbers  of  waterfowl. 
Fish  were  dynamited  from  streams  and 
lakes.  Generally  speaking,  the  principles 
of  sound  wildlife  management  have 
come  into  widespread  application  only 
during  the  period  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  In  fact,  full  recognition  of  the 
need  to  preserve  endangered  species  of 
wildlife  did  not  come  until  1966,  and 
even  now,  additional  legislation  is  desir- 
able and  necessary. 

Existing  Federal  statutes  or  regula- 
tions on  transporting  wild  animals  in 
violation  of  law  cover  only  wild  mam- 
mals and  birds.  However,  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  to  extend  this  protection  to 
reptiles,  amphibians,  moUusks,  and  crus- 
taceans. The  alligator,  a  picturesque 
creature  of  ecological  importance  in  the 
Everglades  and  other  areas  along  the 
Gulf  coast.  Is  being  reduced  in  numbers 
to  the  point  where  survival  of  the  spe- 
cies is  threatened.  Poachers  working  11- 
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legally  even  In  Federal  area*  such  as  the 
Everglades  National  Park  make  their 
kills  in  one  area  and  sell  the  skins  In 
another.  Valuable  for  fashion  acces- 
sories, the  alligator  skins  command 
prices  which  many  poachers  And  worthy 
of  the  risk  of  arrest.  The  administrators 
of  many  State  wildlife  agencies,  espe- 
cially those  banded  together  into  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and 
Pish  Commissioners,  appeal  for  new 
statutes  to  help  dry  up  this  nefarious 
trade  and  Federal  authorities  agree.  This 
traffic  In  interstate  commerce  most  as- 
suredly is  the  province  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  legislation  that  I  now  place  before 
Congress  not  only  would  help  stamp  out 
this  unsavory  problem  but  extends  our 
concern  about  endangered  wildlife  to 
other  parts  at  the  world,  working 
through  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Thef  e  are  demands  for  creatures,  both 
living  aad  dead.  Tropical  fish  are  pur- 
chased for  private  aquaria.  Song  birds 
are  captured  and  caged.  The  products  of 
wildlife  are  used  for  fashionable  apparel. 
The  hides  of  spotted  members  of  the  cat 
family  and  zebras  are  used  for  coats  and 
other  Items  of  clothing  or  accessories. 
Bearskins  become  rugs  or  wall  orna- 
ments. Parts  of  elephants  are  made  into 
novelty  items  of  varying  types.  Thus,  de- 
mands are  made  upon  wildlife  resources 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  prices  they 
can  bring. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this 
bill  Is  to  make  illegal  the  importation  of 
endangered  species,  as  determined  by  the 
lUCN,  into  this  country.  By  drying  up  at 
least  one  of  the  major  demand  areas, 
poaching  should  be  curtailed  or  stopped 
altogether.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
will  be  making  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  worldwide  conservation  of  wild- 
life by  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

Many  countries — particularly  those 
that  are  embracing  new  courses  of  inde- 
pendence— are  undeveloped  or  underde- 
veloped. Many  of  these  countries  have  in- 
adequate laws,  or  none  at  all.  to  protect 
endangered  wildlife.  In  still  other  coun- 
tries, the  primary  problem  bears  on  an 
almost  nonexistent  system  for  the  en- 
forcement of  protective  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
culture,  technology,  agriculture,  and 
many  other  fields  of  endeavor.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  our  Nation  also  must  show 
an  enlightened  way  in  the  conservation 
of  endangered  species  of  wildlife.  Man 
has  stewardship  over  wildlife — mam- 
mals, birds,  fish,  and  other  creatures. 
When  in  abundant  supply,  these  are  for 
man's  use  and  enjoyment.  However,  this 
stewardship  also  carries  with  it  a  re- 
sponsibility— one  of  protecting  and  pre- 
serving those  species  that  are  in  short 
supply,  in  danger  of  extinction. 

This  legislation  which  I  today  propose 
will  give  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  in  this  direc- 
tion at  a  most  modest  cost.  With  ports 
of  entry  for  endangered  wildlife  limited 
in  number,  the  program  probably  will  not 
exceed  $50,000  per  year  in  administrative 
costs.  In  summary,  benefits  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  far  exceed  the  costs. 


The  third  part  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  amend  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise,  any  privately 
owned  land  or  water,  or  Interests  therein, 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  area  ac- 
quired or  reserved  under  this  or  any 
other  statute  and  administered  by  him, 
which  he  finds  woirid  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated armually  not  to  exceed  $750,000 
to  carry  out  this  program  for  this  section 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  communication  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  which  it  is 
stated  that  they  recommend  that  the  bill 
be  enacted  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  communica- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1280)  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  endangered  species  of  fish  or 
wildlife  into  the  United  States;  to  pre- 
vent the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  other  wildlife  taken 
contrary  to  State  law;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  communication,  presented  by  Mr. 
Macnttson,  Is  as  follows: 

XT.3.  Department  or  thx  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  17.  1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  prevent  the  Imijorta- 
Uon  of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
Into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law: 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration,  and 
we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  enclosed  proposal  Is  patterned  after 
H.R.  11618  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  last  October.  It  reflects 
entirely  all  of  the  points  discussed  and  agreed 
to  with  a  number  of  organizations  last  year 
who  were  concerned  about  the  effect  of  the 
earlier  version  on  the  domestic  fxir  business. 

This  Department  shares  the  International 
concern  for  preservation  of  threatened  spe- 
cies. We  support  the  efforts  of  the  various 
governments  to  control  the  import,  export, 
and  transit  of  such  species. 

Governments  have  given  protection  to 
those  wild  animals  used  for  sport  and  food 
for  centiirles.  It  Is  only  recently  that  animals 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  preservation 
for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  appreciation 
of  future  generations. 

The  Endangered  Species  Preservation  Act 
of  1966  (16  tJ.S.C.  668aa  et  seq.).  which  Im- 
plements three  treaties  on  animal  protection 
provides  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  preservation  of  native  species 
of  vertebrate  animals  in  the  United  States 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction.  Addi- 
tional legislation  Is  needed  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  and  participate  In  the  worldwide 
effort  to  extend  protection  and  assistance  to 
all  endangered  species. 

The  1940  Convention  on  Nature  Protection 
and  Wildlife  Preservation  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  attaches  special  urgency  to  en- 
dangered species.  The  United  States  ratified 
thU  Convention  in  1941.  and  It  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  In  1942.  Many  of 


the  signatories  of  the  Convention  have  offi- 
cially declared  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  that  certain  of  their  species  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  Enactment 
of  the  enclosed  proposal  Is  another  medium 
for  Implementation  of  this  Convention.  Also, 
it  would  help  to  save  threatened  animals  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  as  well. 

Many  species  of  animals  are  endangered 
because  they  are  In  demand  for  novelty  uses, 
or  because  their  skins  provide  specialty  or 
decorative  wearing  apparel.  The  hides  of 
spotted  cats  and  zebras  are  In  demand  as 
luxury  apparel  and  status  symbols.  Many 
species  of  rare  and  beautiful  tropical  fish 
have  been  dangerously  reduced  In  numbers 
to  supply  an  ever  Increasing  market  for 
aquaria  fish.  Poaching  Is  a  lucrative  enter- 
prise In  Asia  and  Africa.  The  developing 
countries  with  limited  resources  and  unstable 
governments  find  It  Impossible  to  stop  Illegal 
traffic  In  protected  animals. 

The  proposal  would  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States,  its  territories  or 
possessions,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  of  any  species  or  subspecies  of  fish  or 
wildlife  or  parts  or  products  thereof  which 
are  determined  to  be  threatened  with  world- 
vrtde  extinction.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  charged  with  making  the 
determination  as  to  which  species  or  sub- 
species are  threatend  wtlh  extinction  on  a 
worldwide  basis — that  Is.  wherever  found.  He 
would  make  this  determination  based  on  the 
best  scientific  data  available  to  him  after 
consulting  with  the  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries from  which  the  species  or  subspecies  are 
exported,  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  with 
interested  persons.  Including  various  orga- 
nizations directly  affected  by  an  such  deter- 
mination such  as  the  International  Union  for 
the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  Secretary  would  promvilgate  by 
regulation  In  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  various  fish  or  wildlife 
which  he  finds  to  be  endangered. 

The  proposal  would  make  It  clear  that  the 
threat  of  total  extinction  must  apply  to  the 
entire  species  or  subspecies  wherever  found 
and  not  merely  to  a  species  or  subspecies  In 
a  particular  country. 

The  proposal  would  require  that  the  Sec- 
retary publish  by  regulation  this  list,  together 
with  his  finding  relative  to  each  species  or 
subspecies  that  he  determines  to  be  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  This  will  give  all  Inter- 
ested persons  and  organization  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  actual  determination. 
Thus,  there  would  be  two  opportunities  to 
express  views  and  comments  before  It  be- 
comes final — once  In  the  process  of  compiling 
the  list,  and  once  when  It  Is  published. 

The  proposal  would  make  the  rulemaking 
provisions  of  6  U.S.C.  653  formally  known  as 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  applicable  to  each  determination. 

The  proposal  would  encourage  multilateral 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  conserve  and  protect  en- 
dangered fish  and  wildlife.  It  Is  our  Inten- 
tion to  place  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  such  arrangements.  The  proposal 
would  require  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  develop  and  encourage 
such  arrangements  whenever  possible.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  leg- 
islation does  not,  and  should  not,  require 
such  multilateral  arrangements  as  a  coRdl- 
tion  precedent  to  placing  any  fish  or  wildlife 
on  the  endangered  list  subject  to  the  prohi- 
bitions of  this  section.  Negotiations  relative 
to  multilateral  arrangements  are  always 
quUe  time  consuming.  The  United  States 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  acting  to  pre- 
vent the  extinction  of  a  valuable  resource 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  consum- 
mate such  an  agreement. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  per- 
mit some  Importation  of  endangered  species 
of  fish  or  wildlife  for  zoological,  education, 
and  scientific  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose 
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of  propagating  endangered  species  and  sub- 
species In  captivity. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prohibit  Imports  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  and  the  parts  or 
products  thereof  Into  any  port  In  the  United 
States,  except  at  those  ports  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  ports  of  entry  for  vessels  or  aircraft. 

It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  Issue  such  regulations  as  be  would 
deem  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  proposal.  The  Secretaries  of  Treasury 
and  Interior  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  the  regulations  and 
the  provisions  of  this  proposal. 

The  enclosed  proposal  does  not  contain 
any  provisions  relative  to  our  authority  to 
make  arrests.  The  omission  is  temporary.  We 
are  currently  reviewing  various  statutory 
provisions  of  the  Department  relative  to 
making  arrests  with  the  view  to  making  leg- 
islative recommendations  thereon  either  by 
general  legislation  or  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
We  win  make  our  recommendations  known 
to  the  Congress  before  hearings  are  held  on 
this  proposal. 

It  would  establish  civil,  not  criminal 
penalties. 

Present  law  (18  U.S.C.  43)  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  anyone  knowingly  to  put  Into  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  wild  mam- 
mal or  bird,  or  the  dead  body  or  part  there- 
of, or  their  offspring  or  eggs,  which  have 
been  taken,  captured,  killed,  purchased,  sold, 
possessed,  or  transported  contrary  to  any 
Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws  or  regulations. 
Subsection  (a)  would  rewrite  this  law  to  ex- 
tend this  protection  to  amphibians,  reptiles, 
mollusks,  or  crustaceans. 

This  proposal  would  make  It  unlawful  for 
anyone  to  knowingly  deliver,  carry,  transport, 
or  ship  by  any  means  or  method  In  com- 
merce for  commercial  or  noncommercial 
purposes  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  carried, 
transported,  or  shipped  by  any  means  or 
method  In  commerce  for  such  purposes  wild 
mammals,  wild  birds,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
mollusks,  or  crustaceans  or  parts  or  products 
thereof  which  were  captured,  killed,  taken, 
purchased,  sold,  or  otherwise  possessed  con- 
trary to  law  or  any  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  such  law,  or  contrary  to  State  law 
or  to  foreign  law.  Similarly,  the  bill  woiild 
prohibit  the  knowing  sale  in  such  commerce 
of  such  animals.  It  would  prohibit  com- 
merce in  products  which  were  manufactured 
from  these  animals.  This  latter  prohibition 
would  apply  only  to  those  who  knowingly 
sold  or  caused  to  be  sold  such  manufactured 
products.  Upon  conviction,  the  person  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6 
months,  or  both.  Any  wild  mammal,  bird, 
amphibian,  reptile,  moUusk,  or  crustacean  or 
part  or  product  thereof  which  Is  seized  In 
connection  with  the  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  forfeited,  whether  there  Is  a  convic- 
tion or  not,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  disposal  by  him  In  an  appropriate 
manner. 

This- proposal  should  prove  to  be  of  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  States  In  reducing 
present  commercial  traffic  In  alligator  hides 
that  have  been  taken  contrary  to  State  law. 
It  has  been  found  that  State  laws  and  regu- 
lations are  often  ineffective  In  affording  pro- 
tection to  this  species  because  many  live 
baby  alligators  are  poached  In  one  State  and 
transported  to  another.  Also  hides  of  Illegally 
taken  alligators  are  often  transported  from 
one  State  to  another. 

Section  42  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
governs  the  Importation  of  injurious  mam- 
mals, birds,  fish  (Including  mollusks  and 
crustaceans),  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  parts 
thereof  into  the  United  States.  The  section 
places  the  responsibility  for  enforcement 
Jointly  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  However,  it 


contains  no  provision  for  arrest  of  persons 
committing  violations  or  the  execution  of 
warrants  or  other  processes  Issued  by  an 
officer  or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  section  42.  This 
authority  already  exists  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  section  43 — transporta- 
tion of  wild  mammals  or  birds  taken  In  vio- 
lation of  State,  National,  or  foreign  laws — 
and  section  44 — transportation  of  packages 
containing  wild  animals  or  birds  not  plainly 
marked — which  Is  provided  under  section 
3054  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  The 
proposal  would  amend  section  3054  to  ex- 
tend Its  provisions  to  section  42. 

Section  42  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  governs  the  Importation  of  injurious 
mammals,  birds,  fish,  ampMblans,  and  rep- 
tiles Into  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior are  charged  with  enforcing  its  pro- 
visions. However,  it  contains  no  provision 
for  execution  of  warrants  to  search  for  and 
seize  any  property  used  or  possessed  in  com- 
mitting violations  and  retention  of  seized 
property  pending  disposition  thereof  by  the 
cotu-t.  Section  3112  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  provides  such  authority  for  enforce- 
ment of.  sections  43  and  44.  The  proposal 
would  amend  section  3112  accordingly. 

Present  law  (18  U.S.C.  44)  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  anyone  to  ship,  transport,  carry,  bring, 
or  convey  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  package  containing  wild  animals  or  birds, 
or  the  dead  bodies  or  parts  thereof,  without 
plainly  marking,  labeling,  and  tagging  such 
package.  The  proposal  would  rewrite  this 
law  to  extend  this  protection  to  wild  mam- 
mals, wild  birds,  amphibians,  reptiles,  mol- 
lusks, or  crustaceans,  or  the  dead  bodies  or 
parts  thereof. 

It  will  provide  valuable  assistance  to  the 
States  in  connection  with  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  commercial  traffic  in  alligator 
hides  that  are  Illegally  taken. 

Present  law  (16  U.S.C.  852)  makes  It  un- 
lawful to  deliver  or  knowingly  receive  for 
transportation  or  knowingly  transport  In 
Interstate  commerce  or  to  or  through  a  for- 
eign country  any  black  bass  or  other  fish 
which  has  been  caught,  killed,  taken,  sold, 
purchased,  possessed,  or  transported  con- 
trary to  any  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws. 
This  law  does  not,  however,  apply  to  im- 
ported fish.  We  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  assist  In  reducing  commercial  trafOc 
in  black  bass  or  other  fish  illegally  taken  In 
a  foreign  country.  Subsection  (a)  would  ac- 
complish this  purpose  by  Inserting  the  words 
"any  foreign  country"  in  several  appropri- 
ate places  in  section  852  of  title  16,  United 
States  Code. 

Section  852a  of  title  16,  United  States  Code, 
requires  any  package  or  container  of  fish 
transported  or  delivered  for  transportation  in 
Interstate  commerce  to  be  properly  marked, 
described,  and  addressed.  The  proposal  would 
afford  further  assistance  In  reducing  illegal 
conunerclal  traffic  In  fish  by  extending  the 
provisions  of  section  852a  to  Imported  fish. 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  October  15,  1966 
(80  Stat.  926) — commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Endangered  Species  Act — provides  that  the 
purposes  cf  the  act  are  to  Initiate  and  carry 
out  a  program  for  the  protection,  conserva- 
tion, and  propagation  of  selected  species  of 
native  fish  and  wildlife  that  are  found  to  be 
threatened  with  extinction.  To  assist  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  De- 
fense— Including  the  various  bureaus  and 
agencies  within  these  Departments — are  re- 
quired to  take  measures  to  protect  threat- 
ened species  of  fish  and  wildlife  and,  where 
practicable,  preserve  the  habitats  of  such 
species  In  lands  tinder  their  Jurisdiction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
species  that  are  threatened  with  extinction. 
His  determination  is  made  after  consulting 
with  the  Interested  States  and  appropriate 


scientific  groups.  The  Secretary  Is  then  re- 
quired to  publish  his  findings  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  proposal  would  amend  section  1  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  to  extend  Its  cover- 
age to  Include  any  wild  mammal,  fish,  wild 
bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  moUusk,  or  crusta- 
cean. 

Section  2  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
directs  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  conserving,  protecting,  restoring,  and  prop- 
agating threatened  species  of  native  fish  and 
wildlife  by  utilizing  the  board  authorities — 
Including  research,  studies,  and  land  acqui- 
sition— tmder  the  Migration  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act,  the  Fish  and  WlldUfe  Act  of  1956, 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
In  addition,  the  section  now  provides  au- 
thority to  acquire  lands  for  native  species  of 
fish  that  are  threatened  with  extinction.  F^ir- 
ther,  the  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  use  funds  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  ac- 
quire lands  pursuant  to  the  purposes  of  that 
act.  Finally,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  en- 
courage other  Federal  agencies  to  utilize 
their  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  act 
and  to  utilize  other  programs  administered 
by  him  in  furtherance  of  the  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  conserv- 
ing threatened  native  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  the  proposal  would  amend  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  any  pri- 
vately owned  land  or  water,  or  Interests, 
therein,  within  the  boundaries  of  any  area 
acquired  or  reserved  vmder  this  or  any  other 
statute  and  administered  by  him,  which  he 
finds  would  further  the  objectives  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

By  letter  dated  January  17,  1969,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  advised  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  legis- 
lative proposal  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.  Edwards, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S.  1281— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  UNIFORM  TIME  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  to  allow  an  option 
in  the  adoption  of  advanced  time  in  cer^ 
tain  cases. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter of  transmittal  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1281)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  in 
the  adoption  of  advanced  time  in  cer- 
tain areas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnxt- 
soN,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1281 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1968 
(15  U.S.C.  260a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  the 
following  In  place  thereof:  "however,  (1)  any 
State  that  lies  entirely  within  one  time  zone 
may  by  law  exempt  Itself  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  providing  for  the 
advancement  of  time,  but  only  If  that  law 
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provides  that  the  entire  State  (Including  all 
political  subdlvlalona  thereof)  shall  observe 
the  standard  time  otherwise  applicable  vin- 
der  this  Act,  during  that  period  and  (2)  any 
State  with  parts  thereof  in  more  than  one 
time  zone  may  by  law  exempt  either  the  en- 
tire State  as  provided  In  (1)  or  may  exempt 
the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying  within  any 
time  zone." 

The  letter  of  transmittal,  presented  by 
Mr.  Macnvson,  Is  as  foUows: 

THX  SSCBKTiUIT  OF  TaANSPOKTATIOM, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  t3. 1389. 

Bon.  BtTBCBT  H.  HCTMPHXXT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  M*.  PaEsiourr:  I  tranamlt  herewith 

for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft 
bin  "To  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to 
allow  an  option  In  the  adoption  of  advanced 
time  In  certain  cases." 

Pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  IBM, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  required 
to  define  the  limits  of  each  of  the  eight 
statutory  time  zones  In  the  United  States. 
Within  the  zones  as  defined  by  this  Depart- 
ment, "Daylight  Saving  Time"  is  mandatory 
from  the  last  Sunday  In  April  to  the  last 
Sunday'  In  October,  except  that  any  State 
may,  b^Taw.  exempt  the  entire  State  from 
Daylight  Saving  Time  observance. 

In  cases  in  which  a  time  zone  line  divides 
a  State,  that  State  frequently  finds  its 
eastern  and  western  populations  in  disagree- 
ment on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
State  legislature  should  act  to  exempt  It.  This 
Is  particularly  so  In  those  States  split  between 
Eastern  and  Central  time  (e.g.  Indiana. 
Kentucky,  Michigan).  Because  of  the  strong 
economic  and  communications  Influence  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  communities,  the  observ- 
ance of  Eastern  time  has  been  extended  con- 
siderably further  Into  the  Central  time  zone 
than  It  would  If  the  sun  alone  were  the 
determining  factor.  The  eastern  part  of  a 
State  so  split,  being  at  the  western  extreme 
of  its  time  zone,  experiences  later  sunrises 
and  sunsets  than  the  rest  of  its  time  zone. 
This  is  accentuated  when  the  time  zone  line 
Is  further  westward  than  It  would  be  on  a 
solar  basis,  as  la  the  line  between  Eastern 
and  Central  times  (especially  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky).  To  numy  residents 
of  these  areas,  this  amounts  to  being  on 
Daylight  Saving  Time  even  though  it  Is  called 
Standard  Time.  When  they  are  required  by 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  to  go  on  advanced  time 
In  the  summer,  those  eastern  residents  view 
it  as  "double  daylight  time"  and  overwhelm- 
ingly support  exemption  from  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time.  The  western  poptUation  of  the 
same  States,  being  primarily  on  and  observ- 
ing Central  time.  Is  generally  satlafled  and 
opposes  exemption. 

To  obviate  this  dllSculty,  the  Department 
recommends  that  the  Uniform  Time  Act  be 
amended  to  permit.  In  the  case  of  "spilt 
States",  the  exemption  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  State  lying  in  a  given  time  zone.  (The 
Act,  as  so  amended,  would  continue  to  per- 
mit exemption  of  the  entire  State.)  For  ex- 
ample. In  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky, 
the  eastern  populations  of  those  States  could 
be  exempted  by  State  action  from  Daylight 
Saving  Time,  as  they  now  prefer,  while  the 
western  popvilatlons  of  those  same  States 
could  go  on  advanced  time,  for  which  they 
have  expressed  their  support.  Such  exemp- 
tion authority  would  afford  each  "split"  State 
a  mane  flexible  means  of  accotnmodatlng  the 
desires  of  the  majority  of  its  population, 
would  promote  observance  of  the  established 
time  zones,  and  would  extricate  the  Depart- 
ment's zone-llne-deflnlng  function  from 
matters  of  primarily  local  concern.  Based  on 
this  Department's  experience  In  administer- 
ing this  statute  and  analyzing  the  situation 
during  the  last  two  years,  it  appears  that  no 
other  solution  will  be  satisfactory. 

With  respect  to  Indiana,  for  example,  after 
two    attempts    by    proposed    rule    making. 


neither  of  which  was  well  received,  and  an 
attempt  to  Investigate  observance  of  the 
times  now  set,  the  Department  favors  a  de- 
cision Involving  two  steps:  first,  it  would 
issue  a  final  rule  based  on  a  proposal  to  place 
all  but  the  northwestern  and  southwestern 
counties  In  the  Eastern  tUne  zone;  second, 
it  would  reconamend  this  legislation  to  allow 
any  State  having  more  than  one  time  zone 
to  exempt  any  of  the  zones  within  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  entire  State,  from  advanced 
time.  The  Indiana  State  Leglslatiire  could 
then  exempt  the  Eastern  time  portion  of  the 
State  from  advanced  time. 

Except  in  Alaska,  which  lies  In  four  time 
zones,  the  net  effect  of  exempting  the  east- 
ern part  of  a  "split"  State  would  be  to  put 
the  entire  State  on  the  same  time  during 
the  sununer,  and  on  spilt  times  during  the 
winter,  rather  than  on  split  time  for  the  en- 
tire year.  To  put  It  another  way — the  point 
at  which  an  east-west  traveler  would  ob- 
serve a  time  change  in  that  State  in  the 
winter  would  be  on  the  line  defined  by  this 
Department:  In  the  summer  it  would  be  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 

Before  passage  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966.  the  traivsportatlon,  broadcasting,  and 
other  concerned  industries  were  forced  to 
look  to  thousands  of  county  and  community 
units  to  determine  whether,  and  on  which 
dates,  each  unit  observed  Daylight  Saving 
Time.  The  1966  Act  (1)  provided  industry 
and  the  public  with  set  dates  on  which  ad- 
vanced time  could  be  commenced  and  end- 
ed. (3)  prevented  the  widespread  "checker- 
board" effect  caused  by  local  option  exercised 
among  adjacent  counties  and  communities, 
(3)  provided  the  element  of  certainty,  pre- 
viously lacking,  necessary  for  scheduling  and 
operating  continuity,  and  (4)  assured  that, 
in  the  continental  United  States,  only  60 
units  (36  SUtes  lying  entirely  In  one  time 
zone,  plus  24  parts  of  12  "split"  States)  need 
be  considered  for  scheduling  and  timetable 
purposes  between  April  and  October. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  continue 
the  certainty  of  factors  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
above,  and  additionally  would  likely  reduce 
the  number  of  State  units  which  might  be 
on  Daylight  Saving  Time  between  April  and 
October.  If  for  example,  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  State  of  Indiana  were  to 
exempt  the  Eastern  time  portion  from  ad- 
vanced time,  the  entire  State  would  be  on 
the  same  time  between  April  and  October, 
and  the  total  number  of  State  units  to  be 
considered  would  be  reduced  from  60  to  69. 
Action  by  other  States  conceivably  could 
further  reduce  the  number,  by  exempting 
portions  of  those  States,  and  thereby  further 
ease  the  scheduling  and  timetable  problems 
of  industry  and  the  public. 

The  improvements  and  certainty  in  time 
matters  brought  about  by  the  enactment  of 
the  1966  Act  appear  to  have  Improved  the 
situation  to  the  point  where  only  a  per- 
fecting amendment  as  recommended  herein 
Is  necessary  to  provide  for  its  proper  admin- 
istration. For  this  reason,  the  proposed 
amendment  has  been  drafted  so  as  to  limit 
its  effect  to  the  precise  situations  where  local 
problems  have  evolved  in  split  States. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised,  by 
letter  of  January  9,  1969.  that  there  Is  no 
objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

AlJiN   S.    BOTD. 


S.  1282— INTRODUCTION  OP  Rlt.T, 
TO  AMEND  THE  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT,  1936 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
section  510(a)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 


ter of  transmittal,  the  statement  of  pur- 
poses and  provisions,  comparative  text, 
and  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  statement  of  pur- 
poses and  provisions  and  comparative 
text  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1282)  to  amend  section 
510(a)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
510(a)  (I)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1160),  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  before 
the  proviso  the  words  "in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Commission,  is  obsolete  or  Inadequate 
for  successful  operation  In  the  domestic  or 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
should  be  replaced  in  the  public  Interest", 
and  (2)  by  changing  the  colon  after  the 
word  "hereunder"  where  It  first  appears  to 
a  period  and  striking  out  everything  there- 
after. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mao- 
mrsoN,  Is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  18,  1968. 
Hon.  HCBERT  H.  Humphrkt. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  PRKsniENT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  section  610 
(a)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936." 
together  with  a  statement  of  pxirpose  and 
need  In  support  thereof  and  a  comparative 
print  showing  changes  the  blU  would  make 
in  existing  law. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill  which 
Is  Included  In  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  of  the  9l8t  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  December  6.  1968  that  from  the 
standjsolnt  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  SMrrR, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statxmzmt  or  the  PtmposES  and  Provisions 
or  THE  Draft  Btu,  To  Amend  Section 
510(a)(1)  or  THE  Mbchamt  Marinx  Act, 
1936 

When  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  was  enacted  It  defined  an  "obso- 
lete vessel"  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade-in 
provisions  of  that  section  as  a  vessel  which — 

(A)  is  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  gross  tons, 

(B)  is  not  less  than  seventeen  years  old 
and.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission 
(now  the  Secretary  of  Commerce)  is  obso- 
lete or  Inadequate  for  successful  operation  in 
the  domestic  or  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(C)  is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  has  been  owned  by  such 
citlztn  or  citizens  for  at  least  three  years  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  of  acquisition 
under  the  section. 

In  1952.  however,  a  proviso  was  added  to 
this  definition  which  provided  that  until 
June  30, 1958,  the  term  "obsolete  vessel"  shall 
mean  a  vessel  which — 

(A)  Is  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  gross  tons, 

(B)  Is  not  less  than  12  years  old.  and 
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(C)  Is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  has  been  ovimed  by  such 
citizen  or  citizens  for  at  least  three  years  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  of  acquisition 
under  this  section. 

This  proviso  was  extended  by  subsequent 
legislation  to  June  30,  1964,  at  which  time  it 
expired. 

The  difference  between  the  original  defi- 
nition and  the  proviso  is  In  subdivision  (B) 
of  both  of  them.  Subdivision  (B)  of  the  orig- 
inal definition  requires  that  the  vessel  to  be 
traded-ln  be  not  less  than  17  years  old  and 
m  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  obsolete  or 
Inadequate  for  successful  operation  in  the 
domestic  or  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Subdivision  (B)  of  the  proviso  merely 
required  that  the  vessel  be  not  less  than  12 
years  old. 

The  reason  for  enactment  of  the  proviso 
was  to  permit  an  orderly  replacement  pro- 
gram for  war-built  ships  all  of  which  were 
built  between  1941  and  1946  and  would  reach 
the  end  of  their  statutory  20  year  lives  be- 
tween 1961  and  1966.  The  purpose  was  to 
Bvold  such  block  obsolescence  by  permitting 
the  trade-in  of  some  of  these  vessels  be- 
fore they  become  20  years  of  age  and  some 
.ifter  they  reach  that  age.  For  that  reason 
the  minimum  age  required  for  trade-in  by 
the  proviso  was  12  years  and  there  was  no  re- 
quirement for  a  finding  that  the  traded-In 
ship  is  obsolete  or  inadequate  for  successful 
operation  In  the  domestic  or  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States. 

Upon  expiration  of  the  proviso  on  June  30, 
1964,  the  original  definition  again  became  ap- 
plicable. The  17  year  minimum  age  Is  not  a 
problem,  because  all  of  the  war-built  ships 
were  at  least  17  years  old  on  the  date  the 
proviso  expired.  The  required  finding,  how- 
ever, Is  not  clearly  consistent  with  other  ac- 
tions which  the  Maritime  Administration 
must  take  In  connection  with  Its  replace- 
ment program. 

Under  the  replacement  program  for  sub- 
sidized operators,  some  of  the  war-built  ships 
will  be  operated  with  the  aid  of  operating- 
differential  subsidy  until  they  are  about  30 
years  of  age.  Section  605(b)  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  operating-differential  subsidy 
shall  not  be  paid  for  the  operation  of  vessels 
built  before  January  1,  1946,  which  are  more 
than  20  years  old  (or  for  the  operation  of 
vessels  built  after  that  date  which  are  more 
than  25  years  old)  vmless  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  that  It  Is  to  the  public  Inter- 
est to  do  so.  A  finding  that  a  ship,  say  a 
C-3  Is  obsolete  or  Inadequate  for  successful 
operation  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  at  Its  age  of  17  years  la 
not  clearly  consistent  with  the  finding  that 
It  is  to  the  public  Interest  to  pay  operating- 
differential  subsidy  for  the  operation  of  other 
ships  of  the  same  type  until  they  are  30  years 
of  age. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  510 
(a)(1)  to  eliminate  this  Inconsistency  by 
striking  out  the  required  finding  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  a  finding  that  the  vessel 
should  be  replaced  in  the  public  Interest. 
This  would  relate  the  required  finding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  replacement 
program. 


Comparative   Text   Showtho   the   Cbanges 

THE  Draft  Bill  to  Amend  Section  610(a) 

(1)   Would  Maks  in  That  Section 

(Deletions  enclosed  In  black  brackets;  new 

material  In  Italic.) 

Sec.  510(a).  When  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "obsolete  vessel"  means  a 

vessel  or  vessels,  each  of  which   (A)    Is  of 

not  less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred 

and  fifty  gross  tons,   (B)   is  not  less  than 

seventeen  years  old  and,  [in  the  Judgment 

of  the  Commission,  is  obsolete  or  Inadequate 

for  successful  operation  in  the  domestic  or 

foreign  trade  of  the  United  States]   in  the 

judgment   of  the  Secretary   of   Commerce, 

should  be  replaced  in  the  public  interest. 


and  (C)  is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  has  been  owned  by 
such  citizen  or  citizens  for  at  least  three 
years  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition hereunder  [:  Provided,  That  until 
June  30,  1064,  the  term  "obsolete  vessel" 
shall  mean  a  vessel  or  vessels,  each  of  which 
(A)  is  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  gross  tons,  (B)  is  not 
less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  (C)  is  owned 
by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  has  been  owned  by  such  citizen  or  citi- 
zens for  at  least  three  years  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  acquisition  hereunder]. 


S.  1283— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR    CERTAIN    MARITIME    PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  certain  marl- 
time  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  statement  of  purposes 
and  provisions,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  statement  of  purposes 
and  provisions,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1283)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  appropriation 
act  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
as  follows: 

(a)  acqtiisltion,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features  Incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships,  $15,- 
918,000: 

(b)  payment  of  obligations  inctirred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy,  $224,000,000; 

(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities,  $7,700,000; 

(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses,  $5,174,000; 

(e)  Maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
$6,164,000; 

(f)  financial  assistance  to  State  Marine 
Schools.  $2,040,000;  and 

(g)  reimbursement  of  the  Vessel  Opera- 
tions Revolving  Fund  for  losses  resulting 
from  expenses  of  experimental  ship  opera- 
tions, $2,000,000. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, follows: 

Janitart  is,  1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,"  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  In 
support  thereof. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this 
bill  which  Is  included  In  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  for  the  01st  Con- 
gress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  January  13,  1969  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
submission  to  the  Congress  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  further  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 
'  Joseph  W.  Bartlett, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  op  the  Purposes  and  Provisions 
OP  THE  Draft  Bill  To  Authorize  Appro- 
priations FOR  Certain  Maritime  Programs 
OF  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  provides  that  after  December  31,  1067 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
certain  maritime  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  specifically  authorize  by  law. 

The  draft  bill  authorizes  specific  amounts 
for  those  activities  listed  In  section  209  for 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  proposes 
to  seek  appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1970, 
"(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features  incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships,  $15,- 
918,000." 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  heading  would  provide  for  the  payment 
of  construction-differential  subsidy  and  na- 
tional defense  allowances  on  vessels  con- 
structed for  service  on  essential  foreign  trade 
routes.  In  addition,  these  funds  will  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  ships  replaced  by  and 
traded  In  on  newly  constructed  vessels  and 
for  the  expenses  associated  with  placing  these 
replaced  vessels  In  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet. 

The  total  authorization  requested  under 
this  heading  is  $15,918,000.  which  together 
with  carry  over  funds  of  $101,600,000,  will 
provide  a  program  level  of  $117,518,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Title  V  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936. 

"(b)  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy,  $224,000,000." 
The  authorization  under  this  heading  will 
provide  for  payments  of  operating  subsidy  to 
ship  operators  in  order  to  maintain  a  U.S. 
Merchant  Fleet  In  support  of  U.S.  foreign 
commerce  and  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval 
auxiliary  in  event  of  national  emergency. 
Based  on  studies  of  foreign  costs,  present 
subsidy  board  regulations  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  operating  subsidies  to  equate  the 
difference  between  the  fair  and  reasonable 
U.S.  cost  of  Insurance,  maintenance,  repairs, 
wages  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  crew, 
and  the  estimated  foreign  cost  of  the  same 
items  If  the  vessels  were  operated  under  for- 
eign registry.  The  1970  estimate  of  subsidy 
payments  will  provide  financial  support  for 
the  14  operators  who  presently  have  oper- 
ating contracts  with  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. This  level  of  funding  will  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  berth  services  of  our  for- 
eign commerce.  The  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  is  $224,000,000. 

"(c)  expenses  necessary  for  resewch  and 
development  activities,  $7,700,000." 

The  research  and  development  projects  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  are  designed  to 
Improve  the  competitive  position  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  while  reducing 
the  Government's  share  of  costs  of  Its  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance. 

The  1970  program  calls  for  an  expansion 
of  Government-industry  cooperative  program 
efforts  and  will  concentrate  on  advanced 
shipping  systems,  development  of  Intermodal 
transportation,  modernization  of  cargo  han- 
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4nng  metboda,  and  ilinllar  tecbnologlcal  ad- 
Tancementa. 

The  major  activities  are  as  follows: 

Advanced  shipping  systems. — Provides  for 
long-range  research  directed  at  conceptual 
system  approach  to  cargo  movement,  which 
will  provide  new  and  more  competitive  shlp- 
plag  concepts,  tools,  and  systems  through 
analyses  of  cargo  movements  from  source  to 
destination,  market  evaluation,  and  consid- 
eration of  competing  transportation  services. 

Technological  Development. — Research  un- 
der this  activities  aimed  at  resolving  mari- 
time problems  whose  solution  will  Improve 
the  development  and  operation  of  ships, 
ports,  feeders  and  their  Interfaces.  The  pro- 
gram relies  on  the  results  of  engineering 
studies  and  the  development  of  prototype 
hardware  In  the  solution  of  attendant  prob- 
lems. Data  obtained  on  hardware  is  factored 
Into  Advanced  Shipping  Systems  activity  as 
applicable. 

Technology  Support. — Directed  at  Increas- 
ing the  basic  knowledge  of  Marine  Science 
disciplines,  Improving  industry's  understand- 
ing of  existing  and  ongoing  maritime  related 
research,  and  resolving  the  attendant  eco- 
nomic problems  Involved  In  ship  operation. 

The  section  dealing  with  reimbursement  of 
the  vgfwel  Operation's  Revolving  Fund  for 
losses  resulting  from  expenses  of  ezperlmen-' 
tal  ship  operations  Is  no  longer  required 
under  this  heading  since  provision  has  been 
made  under  a  proposed  new  section  (g) 
shown  below  to  cover  this  expense. 

"(d)   reserve  fleet  expenses,  $6,174,000." 

Included  funding  provides  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  security  of  ships  held  for  national 
defense  purposes,  distributed  among  six  ac- 
tive fleet  sites.  Periodic  represervatlon  of 
hulls,  machinery,  and  electrical  components, 
combined  with  continuous  application  of 
cathodlc  protection  to  the  bottoms,  are 
methods  employed  In  maintaining  the  ships 
for  further  service. 

In  fiscal  1970  preservation  work  will  be 
performed  on  approximately  629  ships  re- 
tained for  national  defense  purposes.  Custody 
Is  also  provided  for  several  hundred  ships 
awaiting  disposal. 

"(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York. 
$a,184,000." 

PubUc  Law  415,  84th  Congress  (46  US  C. 
1126),  established  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  to  train  cadets  for 
service  as  ofllcers  in  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. A  four-year  course  Is  provided.  Includ- 
ing one  year  of  sea  duty  designed  to  qualify 
graduates  for  licenses  as  merchant  marine 
deck  or  engineering  ofllcers.  About  200  cadets 
are  graduated  annually. 

The  requested  authorization  of  $6,164,000 
contains  (2,500  for  contingencies  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Academy.  Requested 
funding  provides  for  the  payment  of  not  to 
exceed  9475  per  cadet  annually  for  the  cost 
of  uniforms  and  textbooks.  Provision  Is  also 
made  for  reimbursement  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  other  Maritime  Administration 
appropriations. 

"(f)  financial  assistance  to  State  Marine 
Schools,  92,040,000." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  622-624)  this 
program  provides  for  training  of  cadets  at 
State  Bfarlne  schools  for  service  as  ofllcers 
In  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  The  program 
U  aimed  at  a  level  of  graduating  approxi- 
mately 400  deck  and  engineering  ofllcers 
each  year. 

The  five  participating  State  schools, 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Texas,  and 
California,  prepare  officers  for  our  merchant 
marine  requirements.  Additionally,  a  nu- 
cleus of  highly  trained  officers  Is  provided, 
to  man  our  merchant  ships  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  f\indlng  level  of  92,040,000  will  pro- 
vide 91.415,000  for  grants  to  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating State  schools  and  allowances  to 


cadets  for  uniforms,  textbooks  and  subsist- 
ence; and  9635,000  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  training  ships  loaned  to  each  of  the 
schools, 

"(g)  reimbursement  of  the  Vessel  Opera- 
tions Revolving  Pund  for  losses  resulting 
from  expenses  of  experimental  ship  opera- 
tions, 92,000,000." 

This  will  provide  obllgatlonal  authority  to 
reimburse  experimental  operation  of  the  N.S. 
Savannah. 

In  previous  years '  this  authority  was  a 
specific  provision  within  the  appropriation 
for  Research  and  Development.  In  1970  it 
is  proposed  to  transfer  the  N.S.  Savannah 
program  to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appro- 
priation as  a  separate  activity.  Since  the  au- 
thorization bill  does  not  cover  the  latter  ap- 
propriation In  Us  entirety  the  reimbursement 
to  VORP  Is  being  shown  as  a  separate  head- 
ing. 

S.  1284— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  VESSELS 
AND  AIRCRAFT  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  SHORE  AND  OFFSHORE 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  a  memorandum  per- 
taining to  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  memorandum  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 

The  bill  ^S.  1284)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establisliments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1284 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guard  aa  foUows: 

Por  procurement.  Increasing  capability  and 
extension  of  service  life  of  vessels,  $23,684,000. 

A.  Procurement: 

(1)  one  high  endurance  cutter; 

(2)  one  coastal  buoy  tender; 

(3)  vessel  design. 

B.  Increasing  capabUlty: 

( 1 )  modify  balloon  tracking  radar  for  high 
endurance  cutters  to  Improve  target  acqiU- 
sltion; 

(2)  Install  tactical  navigational  equipment 
on  two  high  endurance  cutters; 

(3)  increase  fuel  capacity  and  Improve 
habitabllity  on  327'  high  endurance  cutters: 

(4)  modernize  and  Improve  selected  buoy 
tenders. 

C.  Extension  of  service  life: 

( 1 )  Re-englne  two  ferryboats. 

AaCBAfT 

Por  procurement  and  extension  of  service 
life  of  aircraft.  911,924,000. 
A.  Procurement: 


(I)   six  medium  range  helicopters. 
B.  Extension  of  service  life; 
(1)   replace  center  wing  box  beam  on  six 
HC-130  aircraft. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  establishment  or  development  of  in- 
BtaUations  and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  the  preparation  of  sites  and 
furnishing  of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following,  937,788,000. 

(1)  San  Francisco,  California:  radio  sta- 
tion; 

(2)  Air  Station,  Brooklyn.  New  York:  bar- 
racks, messing; 

(3)  Base,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  improve 
faciUUes; 

(4)  New  London,  Connecticut:  relocate 
and  consolidate  facilities; 

(6)  Base,  San  Francisco  (Yerba  Buena  Is- 
land), California:  Improve  facilities; 

(6)  Base,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico:  Improve 
faculties; 

(7)  Loran  Station,  French  Frigate  Shoals. 
Hawaii:  bulkhead; 

(8)  Air  Station,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida: 
helicopter  support  facilities; 

(9)  Base,  Mayport,  Florida:  Improve  facili- 
ties; 

(10)  Yard,  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  consoli- 
date and  modify  buildings; 

(11)  Various  locations :  sewage  and  oil  col- 
lection; fuel  and  water  catchment  systems; 

(12)  Cape  Charles  City,  Virginia:  establish 
Station; 

(13)  Houston,  Texas:  permanent  Station; 

(14)  Kodlak,  Alaska:  moorings; 

(15)  Lower  Mississippi  River.  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee:  Improve  faculties  for  per- 
formance of  buoyage  function; 

(16)  Various  locations:  automate  light  sta- 
tions; 

(17)  Various  locations:  miscellaneous  ur- 
gent and  selected  aids  to  navigational  proj- 
ects; 

(18)  Academy,  New  London.  Connecticut: 
library  center; 

(19)  Academy.  New  London,  Connecticut: 
cadet  barracks  extension; 

(20)  Training  Center,  Alameda,  California: 
enlisted  barracks; 

(21)  Training  Center,  Yorktown.  Virginia: 
fire  station  and  operations  buUdlngs; 

(22)  Base.  Oovernor's  Island.  New  York: 
reserve  training  center  building; 

(23)  Air  Station,  Mobile,  Alabama:  syn- 
thetic flight  training  system; 

(24)  Various  locations :  public  family  quar- 
ters; and 

(25)  Various  locations:  advance  planning, 
survey,  design,  and  architectural  services; 
and  acquire  sites  In  connection  with  projects 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

BRmCK   ALTERATIONS 

For  payment  to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost 
of  alteration  of  railroad  and  public  highway 
bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  $9,- 
404,000. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son. follows: 

The  Secret  art  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Httbert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard." 

This  proposal  Is  submitted  under  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  88-45  which  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  can  be  appropriated  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the  con- 
struction of  shore  or  offshore  establishments 
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unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  is  au- 
thorized by  legislation. 

The  proposal  includes,  as  it  has  prevlotisly, 
all  Items  of  acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvement  programs  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  year  1970  even 
though  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-48 
appear  to  require  authorization  only  for 
major  faciUtles  and  construction.  Inclxxsion 
of  all  Items  avoids  the  necessity  for  arbitrary 
separation  of  these  programs  into  two  parts 
with  only  one  portion  requiring  authoriza- 
tion. 

Not  all  items,  particularly  those  Involving 
construction,  are  itemized.  Those  Involving 
sewage  and  oil  collection,  aids  to  navigation, 
light  station  automation,  public  famUy  quar- 
ters, and  advanced  planning  projects  con- 
tain many  different  particulars  the  Inclusion 
of  which  would  have  unduly  lengthened  the 
bUl.  As  m  the  past  a  category  has  been  in- 
cluded for  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  payments  to  bridge  owners  for  the  re- 
placement of  bridges  found  to  be  presently 
obstructing  free  navigation  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  attached  a  memorandum  listing 
in  summary  form  the  procurement  and  con- 
struction programs  for  which  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  bUl.  In 
further  support  of  the  legislation,  the  cog- 
nizant legislative  committees  will  be  fur- 
nished detailed  information  with  respect  to 
each  program  for  which  fund  authorization 
is  being  requested  in  a  form  Identical  to  that 
which  will  be  submitted  in  explanation  and 
Justification  of  the  budget  request.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Department  wUl  be  prepared  to 
submit  any  other  data  that  the  committees 
or  their  staffs  may  require. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  by 
letter  dated  January  13.  1969.  that  this  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  the  draft  bUI 
to  Congress. 

Sincerely. 

Alam  S.  Botd. 


Memorandum:  Summary  of  fiscal  year  1970. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Program  for  procure' 
ment  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  for  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments— Continued 

VESSELS — Continued 
Increasing  capability — Continued 
Procure  and  Install  propul- 
sion dlesel  generator  sets  on 
two  dlesel-electrlc  ferry- 
boats at  Governor's  Island. 
N.Y.    —         $450,000 


.IfemorondMJn:  Summary  of  fiscal  year  1970, 
US.  Coast  Guard  Program  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  for  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establisti- 
menta  1 

I     VESSELS 

For  procurement,  increasing  capabUlty  and 
extension  of  service  life  of  vessels: 
Procurement: 

One  high  endurance  cutter—  915, 950, 000 

One  coastal  buoy  tender 3,100.000 

Design  of  major  vessel  altera- 
tion and  replacement  buoy 

tender  300.000 

Increasing  capabUlty: 

Modify  balloon  tracking  radar 
for  high  endurance  cutters 
to  Improve  target  acquisition     1. 209. 000 

Modify  tactical  navigational 
unit  prototype,  procure  one 
additional  unit,  InsUU  the 
units  on  two  high  endur- 
ance   cutters -  750, 000 

Increase  fuel  capacity,  rear- 
range living  and  work 
spaces,  improve  air  condi- 
tioning on  327  foot  high 
endtirance    cutters 1,000,000 

New  generators  and  air  condi- 
tioning on  five  seagoing 
tenders,  bow  thrust  units 
on  two  tenders,  air  condi- 
tioning on  one  coastal 
tender 925,000 


Total 23,684,000 

aircrapt 
For  procTirement  and  extension  of  service 
life  of  aircraft: 
Procurement:       Six       medium 

range    helicopters     (HH-3P)     911,204,000 
E^xtenslon  of  service   life:    Re- 
place center  wing  box  beam 
on  six  HC-130  aircraft 720,  000 


Total  _. 11,924,000 

CONSTKUCnON 

For  establishment  or  development  of  in- 
stallations and  faculties  by  acquUltion,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  InstaUa- 
tlon  of  permanent  or  temporary  pubUc 
works,  including  site  preparation  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances,  utiUtles,  and 
equipment  for  the  following: 
Location  and  project: 

Radio  station,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. :  construct,  equip,  and 
furnish  receiving  station 
near  Point  Reyes  and  trans- 
mitting        station         near 

BoUnas    $3,230,000 

Air  station,  Brooklyn.  N.Y: 
construct        barracks/mess 

buUdlng    - 1.068,000 

Base,  Boston,  Mass.:  dredge, 
improve  utility  service,  con- 
struct boat  moorings,  and 

repair   piers. 1.500,000 

New  London,  Conn.:  continue 
to  relocate  facilities  and 
construct  and  furnish  sta- 
tion    building,     construct 

piers  and  dredge 1,500,000 

Base,  Yerba  Buena  Island, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.:  con- 
struct concrete  wharf  and 

rearrange    faculty 1,014,000 

Base,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico: 
renovate  barracks  and  ad- 
ministration buUdlng;  raze 
obsolete  buildings,  con- 
struct industrial  building.  _  1,  200, 000 
Loran  station,  French  Frigate 
Shoals,  Hawaii :  replace  {xjr- 
tlons  of  bulkhead  and  land- 
ing strip 108,000 

Air  Station,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.:  modernize  and  con- 
struct shop  spaces  for  sup- 
port of  HH-3F  helicopters.-  489, 000 
Base,  Mayport,  Fla.:  continue 
project;      bulkhead,      pier. 

dredging,  boats .-  407,000 

Yard,  Ciirtla  Bay.  Md.:  rear- 
range, modify,  and  relocate 

buUdlngs    920,000 

Various  locations:  InstaU 
dockslde  vessel  sewage  re- 
ceiving systems,  waste  oU 
coUectlon  and  disposal, 
water  catchment  system 
protection,  fuel  storage  tank 
catchment  faculties  at  shore 

stations  and  piers 500,000 

Station,  Cape  Charles  City, 
Va.:    construct   and   outfit 

station 700.000 

Station,  Houston.  Tex.:  con- 
struct and  outfit  station..      2.442,000 


Afemorandum.-  Summary  of  fiscal  year  1970, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Program  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  for  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments— Continued 

CONSTRUCTION — Continued 
Location  and  project : 

Kodlak,  Alaska:  construct 
pier,       dredging.       storage 

building    8922,000 

Lower  Mississippi  River:  con- 
struct main  buUdlng  addi- 
tion, utilities,  equipment, 
sewage  pumping  station  at 
Memphis  Depot,  Tenn.;  con- 
struct multi-purpose  buUd- 
lng and  related  facilities  at 

Hickman,  Ky 352,000 

Various   locations:    automate 

light   stations 864,000 

Various  locations:  urgent  and 
selected  aids  to  navigation 

projects 2,100,000 

Academy,  New  London,  Conn.: 
construct    and    furnish    U- 

brary    center 2,700,000 

Academy,  New  London,  Conn. : 
construct  and  f  umlah  cadet 

barracks    extension 1,750,000 

Training  Center,  Alameda, 
Calif.:     construct    enlisted 

barracks    2.750,000 

Reserve  training  center,  York- 
town,  Va.:  construct  fire 
station  building  and  opera- 
tions btiUdlng 430,000 

Base,  Governor's  Island,  N.Y.: 
construct  multi-purpose 
Reserve      training      center 

building 642,000 

Air  station.  Mobile,  Ala.: 
procure  a  synthetic  flight 
training  system,  develop 
site,  construct  and  furnish 
building  to  house  the  sys- 
tem        2,500,000 

Various      locations:       pubUc 

family  quarters 5,000,000 

Varloxis  locations:  advance 
planning,  survey,  design, 
and  architectural  services, 
site  acquisitions 2,700.000 


Total 37,788,000 


BRIDGE  ALTERATIONS 

Cape  Fear  River   (Near  WU- 

mlngton,  N.C.) 1,000,000 

Berwick    Bay     bridge     (Near 

Morgan  City,  La.). 2,004,000 

Calumet        River        railroad 

bridges  (Near  Chicago,  111.) .      6, 400. 000 


Total   9,404.000 


S.  1286— INTRODUCnON  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT, 
PROMOTION,  SEPARATION,  AND 
RETIREMENT  OF  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  commissioned  oflBcers  of 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  and  the  statement  of  piu:- 
pose  and  need  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  statement  of  purposes 
and  need  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1286)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  commissioned  oflQcers  of 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magntison.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Magntt- 

SON.  is  as  follows: 

jAtrvAur  17. 1M9. 

Hon    HtTBEIT  H.  HUMPHUT. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Mk.  PKKanmvT:  EnclOMd  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  'To  provide  for  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes."  together  with 
a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  In  support 
thereof  .aoid  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
thBbUu",. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill  which 
is  Included  In  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  {or  the  Olst  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  January  13.  1969  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Congreaa  of  tbU  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  R.  Smtth. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

STATEMrNT   OF  POBPO8X   AND  NXD 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1905  consoli- 
dated the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  form  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration.  Sub- 
sequent action  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
added  the  Central  Radio  Propagation  Labo- 
ratory of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  the  new  Administration. 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  Reorgani- 
sation Plan  to  Congress,  the  President  stated 
"Commissioned  ofBcers  of  the  Coast  and 
Oeodetlc  Survey  will  become  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Administration  and  may  serve 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce throughout  the  Administration". 

Pursuant  to  the  new  and  expanded  role 
of  the  commissioned  officers  In  the  Adminis- 
tration the  Secretary  of  Commerce  appointed 
an  Advisory  Committee  of  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  citizens  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  review  the  function  of 
the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  within  the 
Administration;  the  training  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  Corps;  career  planning 
for  the  Corps;  and  the  relationship  between 
civilian  and  commissioned  personnel  of  the 
Administration. 

After  detailed  study  and  lengthy  discus- 
sion the  Committee  concluded  that  "a  com- 
missioned officer  corps  offers  the  best  mecha- 
nism for  Increasing  the  elfectlveneaa  of  (the 
Administration)  In  meeting  certain  of  Its 
worldwide  responslbUltles  In  tba  environ- 
mental sciences." 

The  Advisory  Committee  also  concluded 
that  existing  legislation  does  not  clearly 
define  the  establishment,  responsibilities, 
duties,  procedures,  and  benefits  of  the  Com- 
missioned Officer  Corps,  and  It  made  specific 
recommendations  for  legislation  therefor. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  which  would  be  explicit 
with  respect  to  authority  for  the  operation 
of  the  Corps  and  yet  broadly  written  to  allow 
for  administrative  operating  proced\ires  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


The  purpose  of  thU  BUI  U  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  to  gather  Into  one  comprehen- 
sive Act  all  basic  provisions  of  law  that  re- 
late to  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of 
the  EnvlronmenUl  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  ensure  orderly 
growth  of  the  Corps  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  desirable  distribution  of  rank 
and  experience,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended, and  this  BUI  Implements  such  rec- 
ommendation, that  the  exUtlng  limitation 
allowing  original  appointment  of  officers  only 
up  through  the  grade  of  lieutenant  be  re- 
vised to  permit  Initial  appointment  In  all 
grades  through  captain. 

Taking  Into  account  the  enlarged  re- 
sponsibilities, the  projected  high  percenuge 
of  advanced  degree  holders,  the  overall  pro- 
fessional competence  of  the  Corps,  and  the 
need  to  provide  a  more  attractive  career  de- 
velopment program  In  order  to  retain  com- 
petent officers,  the  Committee  recommended 
the  existing  restriction  on  the  number  of 
temporary  promotions  be  removed.  This  rec- 
ommendation has  been  Implemented  In  this 
BUI  by  providing  that  officers  serving  In  any 
permanent  grade  may  be  temporarily  pro- 
moted one  grade  when  such  promotion  Is 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  and  In  the 
best  Interst  of  the  Administration. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  a 
clearly  defined  procedure  to  be  established  for 
the  promotion,  selectlon-out.  and  separation 
of  officers,  based  on  qualifications  and 
merit.  The  recommendation  has  been  Incor- 
porated in  this  BUI  through  the  provision  of 
specific  sections  covering  promotions,  separa- 
tions, and  retirements. 

The  Committee  also  recommended,  and 
this  Bill  provides,  a  provision  for  transfer  of 
officers  between  the  Administration  and  the 
armed  forces.  In  view  of  the  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Administration,  this  Bill 
also  authorizes  the  President  to  detaU  offi- 
cers to  foreign  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations  when  such  detaU  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

In  consideration  of  the  Increased  mission. 
responslbUltles  and  educational  require- 
ments Imposed  on  the  Corps,  and  the  need 
to  provide  a  more  attractive  career  develop- 
ment program  In  order  to  recruit  and  retain 
qualified  officers.  It  was  considered  necessary 
by  the  Committee  that  a  more  adequate  edu- 
cation and  training  program  be  established. 
This  BUI  contains  provisions  for  such  a 
program. 

This  BUI  also  includes  provisions  which 
would  put  officers  of  the  Corps  more  nearly 
on  a  i>arlty  with  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
with  respect  to  certain  rights  and  benefits, 
thereby  Implementing  another  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
wartime  status  of  the  Corps  be  clarified.  This 
BUI  establishes  mechanisms  whereby  officers 
of  the  Corps  can  be  effectively  utUlzed  In 
peacetime  and  wartime  In  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  Bill  are 
Intended  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  to  pro- 
vide general  authority  relating  to  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  Corps. 


S.  1287— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
CARRY  OUT  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 
STUDY 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  introducing,  for  myself  and 
Mr.  Pell,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1970.  1971.  and  1972 
to  carry  out  the  metric  system  study, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  statement  of  pur- 


pose and  need,  and  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1287)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1970.  1971,  and 
1972  to  carry  out  the  metric  system 
study,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pell),  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

3.  1287 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1970,  1971.  and  1972,  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  «2.S  million,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  of  Augxist  9,  1968  (82  Stat.  693; 
Public  Law  90-472). 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, follows: 

Januabt  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Httbert  H.  Humphbxt, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  PREsrozNT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972 
to  carry  out  the  metric  system  study."  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
In  support  thereof. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill  which 
Is  Included  In  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  for  the  9l8t  Congress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  January  13.  1969  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation  and 
further  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  SMrrH. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  or  Pttkposb  and  Need 
The  Metric  System  Study  Act.  approved 
August  9.  1968  (PL.  90-472:  82  Stat.  693). 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
conduct  a  three  year  comprehensive  program 
of  Investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  Increased  use  of  the  metric  system  In 
the  United  SUtes.  Section  6  of  that  statute 
limited  the  Secretary,  for  the  first  year  of 
the  study,  to  the  use  of  funds  previously 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. As  It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  seek 
an  authorization  for  appropriations  to  fund 
the  remaining  two  years  of  the  study.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  obtain  an  authori- 
zation to  appropriate  $2.5  million  for  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  and  part  of  1972  to  conclude 
that  effort.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  three 
year  period  of  this  study  and  the  termination 
of  the  program  In  the  30  days  following  sub- 
mission of  the  Secretary's  final  report,  at 
whlf^h  time  the  Act  expires,  would  extend 
sllghUy  Into  fiscal  year  1972.  This  then  Is  the 
basis  of  the  request  for  that  part  of  the 
authorization  bill  which  relates  to  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  study  Is  Intended  to  provide  factual 
Information  concerning  the  Impact  on  the 
United  States  of  the  Increasing  worldwide 
trend  toward  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 
It  Involves  extensive  scientific,  engineering, 
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and  economic  Investigation  and  appraisal  of 
U.S.  and  International  measurement  prac- 
tices, with  particular  attention  focused  on 
certain  critical  .ireas  delineated  In  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  (P.L.  90-472).  This  ef- 
fort win  be  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  interagency 
agreement  with  other  government  agencies, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  by  contract  with  pri- 
vate organizations.  Extensive  Interviewing 
win  be  conducted  with  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, science,  engineering,  education,  agri- 
culture, labor  and  consumer  associations. 

The  «2.5  million  sought  by  this  bill  In- 
cludes $1.13  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Of 
the  latter  amount.  $550,000  ts  designated  for 
staff  and  advisory  panels  expenses.  The  cen- 
tral staff  wUl  consist  of  four  working 
branches  responsible  for  (1)  Government  Af- 
fairs. (2)  Industrial  Affairs.  (3)  General  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  and  (4)  Economic  Evaluation. 
Section  2(5)  of  P.L.  90-472  reqiUree  appro- 
priate participation  In  the  study  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Industry,  science,  engineering, 
labor  and  their  associations.  This  will  be 
achieved  In  major  part  by  advisory  panels. 
The  remaining  $580,000  will  be  used  to  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  other  government 
agencies,  universities,  and  possibly  some  pri- 
vate consulting  firms.  The  money  sought  for 
these  services  will  be  expended  In  studying 
the  Impact  of  the  metric  system  on  military 
and  transportation  operations,  Its  Impact  on 
educational  programs  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  data  collection  and  economic  analy- 
sis. The  remaining  $1.37  million  sought  for 
nscal  year  1971  and  part  of  fiscal  year  1972 
Is  needed  to  pay  for  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  central  staff,  advisory  panels,  and  others 
to  conclude  the  study  and  terminate  the 
program  by  September  9.  1971. 

As  the  Act  of  August  9.  1968,  required  the 
first  year  of  the  study  to  be  funded  from 
the  regular  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  for  Fiscal  Year  1969,  and  since 
It  has  been  possible  to  make  only  about 
$330,000  available  from  this  source,  the  In- 
crease sought  by  this  bill  for  the  remaining 
period  of  the  study  Is  deemed  Imperative  if 
significant  progress  Is  to  be  achieved  within 
the  three  year  limitation  Imposed  by  that 
Act. 


(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,"  together  with  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  In  support  thereof  and  a  com- 
parative print  showing  changes  the  bill 
would  make  In  existing  law. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this 
bin  which  Is  Included  in  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  for  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bxireau  of  the 
Budget  on  December  16,  1968  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Smtth, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


S.  1288— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT 
OF  1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  by  request,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  212(B)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1935,  as  amended.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  trans- 
mitting the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  purpose  and  need  for 
the  blU. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1288)  to  amend  section  212 
(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son (for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretabt  or  Commebce, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  27, 1968. 

Hon.  HOBEBT  H.  HUMPHBEY. 

Pre.sident  of  the  Senate, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.O. 

OsAX  Mk.  Prxudemt:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  blU  "to  amend  Section  212 


Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need  pob  the 
Proposed  Legislation 

Section  212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended,  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
developonent  and  use  of  mobUe  trade  fairs 
displaying  American  products  abroad.  The 
section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  support  to 
operators  of  such  fairs  and  to  reimburse  them 
for  certain  expanses  Incurred  abroad. 

Appropriations  for  the  Mobile  Trade  Pair 
program  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
were  authorized  by  Public  Law  87-839.  ap- 
proved October  18,  1962.  for  a  period  of  three 
years  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
per  fiscal  year.  Public  Law  89-66,  approved 
July  7,  1965  extended  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  an  additional  three  year 
period,  expiring  on  June  30.  1988.  Public  Law 
90-434,  approved  July  27,  1968,  further  ex- 
tended the  appropriation  authority  for  one 
year,  through  FY  1969,  in  the  reduced  amotmt 
of  $166,000. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  continue 
the  authority  for  appropriations  for  one  ad- 
ditional year,  through  Jime  30,  1970,  and 
would  continue  the  specific  ceiling  of 
$166,000  per  annum. 

The  Mobile  Trade  Pair  Act  is  one  of  the 
tools  utUlzed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  promote  the  sale  abroad  of  U.S. 
products.  In  view  of  the  continuing  need  to 
I>romote  the  expansion  of  exports  to  aid  our 
balance  of  payments,  continuation  of  the 
Mobile  Trade  Fair  Act  is  considered  desirable. 

Comi>aratlve  text  showing  the  changes  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  which  would 
be  made  by  the  draft  bill  "To  amend  Section 
212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended." 

(Deletions  enclosed  in  black  brackets;  new 
material  in  Italic.) 

Sec.  212(B). 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  the  six  fiscal  years  during  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1962,  and  ending  June  30, 
[1968,  andl  1368,  not  to  exceed  $166,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  [1969]  1969, 
and  not  to  exceed  $166,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  In  addition  to  such 
appropriated  sums,  the  President  shaU  make 
maximum  use  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
or  owed  to  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 


S.  1289  AND  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 68— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
decline  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-trade  sur- 
plus has  reached,  by  common  consensus, 
crisis  proportions.  While  curbing  domes- 
tic inflation  is  the  single  most  effective 
instrument  to  insure  that  UJS.  goods  will 
remain  competitive  in  foreign  markets, 
it  is  also  essential  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  again  explore  the  adequacy  of 


the  export  promotion  tools  presently 
available  to  Government  to  stimulate 
foreign  demand  for  U.S.  goods  and  to 
determine  whether  new  or  stronger  tools 
are  necessary. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee conducted  a  broad-ranging  series 
of  hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  the  U.S. 
export  promotion  effort.  Prom  those 
hearings  there  developed  a  substantial 
redirection  in  many  of  the  practices  and 
criteria  employed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  facilitating  U.S.  exports,  par- 
ticularly to  developing  countries.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  had  been  initially  hostile  to  the 
development  of  new  trade  promotion 
tools,  instituted  pilot  progi-ams  designed 
to  test  several  new  export  promotion  de- 
vices. Nevertheless,  recent  trade  figures 
indicate  that  it  is  time  to  reappraise 
again  the  effectiveness  of  these  export 
promotion  activities. 

Are  we  doing  what  we  can  to  get  Amer- 
ican industry  to  focus  on  export  markets? 
Are  we  exploiting  existing  known  mar- 
kets to  capacity?  Are  we  seeking  to  iden- 
tify potential  new  markets?  Has  the 
merger  of  economic  and  commercial  for- 
eign service  functions  improved  or  di- 
minished the  commercial  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  mission  abroad?  Is  AID  suCQciently 
vigorous  in  channeling  AID  funds  to  U.S. 
exports?  What  is  the  status  of  research 
on  export  strategies? 

We  need  to  evaluate  the  soundness  of 
the  new  joint  export  association  concept, 
examine  the  test  programs  recently  un- 
dertaken, and  determine  the  potential 
for  full-scale  programing.  We  need  to 
reexamine  the  mobile  trade  fair  program, 
a  product  of  this  committee's  own  search 
for  a  wider  arsenal  of  export  weapons. 
We  need  to  study  the  growth  and  evolu- 
tion of  trade  shows  and  trade  missions,  as 
for  example,  the  desirability  of  the  shift 
from  Government-sponsored  trade  mis- 
sions to  Commerce  Department  support 
of  missions  sponsored  by  States  or  indus- 
tries. We  should  determine  whether  the 
USIA  interpretation  of  its  responsibility 
for  funding  trade  shows  and  fairs  con- 
flicts with  the  Commerce  Department's 
interpretation  of  commercial  opportu- 
nity and  finally,  we  must  review  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  pro- 
gram, designed  to  promote  travel  in  the 
United  States  by  foreign  residents,  and 
consider  whether  this  program  should 
be  further  expanded. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  request  bill 
and  a  joint  resolution  dealing  with  our 
export  promotion  program.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  to  enable  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  to  expand  its  programs  for  en- 
couraging foreign  residents  to  travel  to 
the  United  States.  The  joint  resolution 
would  extend  indefinitely  the  period  to 
"see  the  United  States"  which  was 
created  by  Public  Law  89-235.  It  would 
encourage  private  industry  and  private 
organizations  "to  continue  their  efforts 
under  the  'Discover  America'  program  to 
attract  greater  numbers  of  Americans 
and  the  citizens  of  other  countries  to  the 
scenic,  historical,  and  recreational  areas 
and  facilities  of  the  United  States." 

I  am  pleased  that  both  Senator  Javits 
and  Senator  Stevene  are  joining  me  in 
introducing  the  bill  and  joint  resolution 
today.  Senator  Javits'  active  support  of 
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these  programs  In  the  past  Is  weU  known, 
and  Senator  Snvws'  future  support  wiU 

be  welcome.  ^     _.».^ 

Mr  President.  Commerce  Committee 
consideration  of  these  two  proposals 
will  be  coupled  with  the  broad  review  ol 
our  export  promotion  programs  which  I 
mentioned  earlier.  We  hope  that  by  eUm- 
inating  outmoded  programs,  strength- 
ening the  effective  ones,  and  spurring  the 
development  of  new  promotional  devices, 
we  can  obtain  the  maximum  benefit,  In 
terms  of  increased  exports,  from  our 
trade  promotion  dollar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  bill,  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  accompanying  sUte- 
ment  of  purpose  and  need,  and  the  text 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion the  bill.  Joint  resolution,  letter, 
atateoMnt.  and  analysis  wiU  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bin  and  Joint  resolution  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  Utles.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  

S.  1289 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  IWJl,  as  amended.  In  order  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  paymenta  by  further  pro- 
moting travel  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatites  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3  of 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1861  (75  SUt. 
128-  23  use.  2121-2126)  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  4  of 
subsection  (a)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  such  clause  the  following: 

"(5)  upon  the  application  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  combination  thereof. 
OT  private  or  public  nonprofit  organization  or 
association,  may  make  grants  for  projects  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
If  he  finds  that  such  projects  wUl  facUlUte 
and  encourage  travel  to  any  State  or  poUtl- 
cal  subdivision  or  combination  thereof  by 
reaUtenU  of  foreign  countries.  No  financial 
aHlstance  wUl  be  made  avaUable  under  this 
clause  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
matching  funds  will  be  available  from  SUte 
or  other  non-Federal  soxirces  and  In  no  event 
will  the  amount  of  any  grant  iinder  this 
clause  for  any  project  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  project.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  establish  such  policies,  stand- 
ards, criteria,  and  procedures  and  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  clause; 

"(6)  may  enter  into  contracta  with  private 
profit-making  Individuals,  businesses  and 
organizations  for  proJecU  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  projects  cannot  b« 
accomplished  under  the  authority  of  clause 
(5)  of  this  subsection; 

"(7)  may  make  awards  of  merchandise 
manufactured  and  purchased  In  the  United 
States  to  travel  agents  and  tour  operators  In 
foreign  countries  as  an  Incentive  for  their 
promotion  of  travel  to  the  United  State*  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  establish  such  policies, 
standards,  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  of  this  clause." 

Ssc.  2.  Section  0  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
raad  as  foUowa: 


"Sk:.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  which 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  set  forth  In  44  U.S.C.  501  and 
3702.  When  so  specified  In  appropriation  acts, 
amounts  for  printing  of  travel  promotion 
materials  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  made 
available  for  two  full  fiscal  years." 

Sec.  3  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  renumbered 
"Sec.  8."  and  a  new  Section  7  Is  Inserted  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term 
'United  States'  and  the  term  'State'  are  de- 
fined to  Include  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam  and  American  Samoa" 

S.J.  Rxs.  68 
Joint  resolution  authorising  the  President  to 
extend  indefinitely  a  period  to  "See  the 
United  States"  and  for  other  purposes 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  ( 1 )  to  extend  In- 
definitely the  period  designated  pursuant  to 
the  Joint  resolution  approved  October  2,  1965 
(Public  Law  89-235)  as  a  period  to  see  the 
United  SUtes  and  Its  territories;  (2)  to  en- 
courage private  Industry  and  Interested  pri- 
vate organizations  to  continue  their  efforts 
under  the  "Discover  America"  program  to  at- 
tract greater  numbers  of  Americans  and  the 
citizens  of  other  countries  to  the  scenic, 
historical,  and  recreational  areas  and  facili- 
ties of  the  United  States  of  America,  Its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  and  (3)  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  a  week  In  the 
spring  of  each  year  as  Discover  America  Va- 
cation Planning  Time,  specially  inviting 
American  citizens  and  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  festivals,  fairs,  pageants,  and 
other  ceremonials  to  be  celebrated  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Sbc.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  pub- 
llclze  any  proclamation  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  and  othervirlse  to  encourage 
and  promote  vacation  travel  within  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  terrltorlee  and 
possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  both  by  American  citizens  and  by  citi- 
zens of  other  countries,  through  such  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  as  he  deems  appropriate,  In  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  agencies  and  private 
organizations. 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  the  extension 
provided  for  by  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
President  Is  authorized  during  the  period  of 
such  extension  to  exercise  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution 
approved  October  2,  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
235)  and  for  such  purpose  may  extend  for 
such  period  the  appointment  of  any  per- 
son serving  as  national  chairman,  or  may 
appoint  any  Individual  designated  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  Discover  America,  Inc., 
or  Its  successor  organization,  as  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Discover  America  program 
which  was  established  by  private  industry  in 
1965  as  a  nonprofit  organization  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  section  1  of  this  resolution. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN,  Is  as  follows: 

Januabt  15.  i960. 
Hon.  Httbkbt  H.  HuMPHurr, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dka*  tSM,  PaisioKirr:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bUl  "To  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1061,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoaes,"  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpoee  and  need  In 


support    thereof    and    a   sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this 
bill  which  is  included  in  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  for  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  January  6,  1969  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation  and 
further  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  W.  BARTtxrr, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statemxnt  of  PtJKPOsa  and  Need 
The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
International     Travel      Act     of      1961,     as 
amended,  to: 

(1)  authorize  a  matching  funds  program 
for  projects  that  are  designed  to  encourage 
Increased  travel  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  authorize  contracting  with  private 
profit-making  parties  for  similar  projects; 

(3)  authorize  the  awarding  of  merchandise 
manufactured  and  purchased  In  the  United 
States  to  travel  sales  outlets  abroad  as  in- 
centives for  their  promoting  travel  to  the 
United  States;  and 

(4)  define  the  terms  "'United  States"  and 
"State"",  as  used  In  the  Act,  as  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  in  order  that  these  areas 
may  be  Included  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act. 

In  order  that  the  United  States  Travel 
Service  might  fully  discharge  its  Increased 
responsibilities  tinder  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  bill  would  raise  the  authorized  level 
of  appropriations. 

In  regard  to  the  matching  funds  program, 
grants  to  SUtes,  cities  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations would  substantially  Increase  the 
amount  of  money  that  these  entitles  would 
devote  to  promotion  of  travel  from  abroad 
and  would  Improve  domestic  services  for  in- 
ternational ylsltors.  Moreover  It  would 
greatly  Increase  the  volume  and  quality  of 
materials  and  services  available. 

Specific  projects  could  Include,  but  would 
not  be  limited  to,  the  foUowlng: 

1.  Preparation  of  multlllngtial  promotion 
materials  (folders,  leaflets,  booklets,  dis- 
plays, exhibits,  etc.)  for  use  abroad  In 
promoting  State  and  city  attractions. 

2.  Films  depleting  State,  city  and  regional 
attractions  for  use  In  sales  meetings  and 
other  promotions  overseas. 

3.  Through  matching  funds,  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  out  special  missions  and 
promotions  overseas  with  the  support  of 
states,  cities  and  regions. 

4.  It  would  be  possible  to  featiu-e  the  West, 
the  South,  the  open  spaces.  Jazz,  country 
music,  etc.  by  assUtlng  Interested  groups  in 
worthwhile  projects. 

5.  With  present  State  and  city  Interest  In 
the  Canadian  market  It  would  be  possible  to 
work  with  these  agencies  on  a  Joint  promo- 
tion and  possibly  distribution  of  materials 
In  Canada. 

6.  Seed  money  would  materially  Increase 
services  in  the  United  SUtes,  such  as  making 
use  of  multilingual  people  and  materials  m 
tourist  Information  centers  of  the  cities. 

7.  Seed  money  might  be  used  to  stlmxilate 
nonprofit  organizations  like  COSERV,  Peo- 
ple-to-People.  and  others  to  develop  lan- 
guage banks,  maintain  list*  of  Interpreters 
and  to  broaden  their  host  servlcea  for  foreign 
visitors. 

8.  Some  financial  support,  doubtless  would 
be  effective  In  expanding  hosting  services  at 
airports,  terminals  and  ports  of  arrival. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  authority  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  private  proflt-mak- 
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ing  individuals,  corporations,  businesses  and 
other  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting visitors  to  the  United  States,  such 
authority  could  be  used  In  the  following 
ways: 

-4^.  Producing  Jointly  with  members  of  the 
diversified  travel  industry  (such  as  the  ac- 
commodation and  resUurant  Industry)  con- 
stmier  and  travel  trade  oriented  sales  promo- 
tional materials  such  as  visual  aids  and 
points  of  sale  materials. 

2.  Enlisting  Jointly  with  the  travel  trade 
the  services  of  recognized  promotional  talent 
lor  the  purpoee  of  acquainting  the  foreign 
seller  of  travel  with  the  United  States  as  a 
top,  competitive  travel  offering. 

3.  Assisting  the  sponsors  and  organizers  of 
conventions,  exhibitions  and  similar  events 
in  the  United  SUtes  In  making  them  truly 
international  and  therefore,  attractive  to  for- 
eign attendance  (eg.  purchase  or  lease  of 
slmultaneotis  translation  equipment). 

4.  Sharing  In  the  cost  of  recognition  trips 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  people  primarily  re- 
sponsible In  the  arrangement  of  group  tours 
to  the  United  SUtes  by  members  of  social 
clubs  and  other  special-interest  organiza- 
tions (e.g.  award  to  executive  secretary  ol 
Lions  C^ub  of  Prance) . 

The  proposed  legislation  reflects  the  De- 
partment"s  growing  concern  over  the  Inade- 
quacy of  our  present  travel  program  In  view 
of  the  Increased  Importance  of  tourism  as  a 
force  m  both  our  International  affairs  and 
the  health  of  our  domestic  economy.  Imme- 
diate action  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
required  If  we  are  to  materially  reduce  the  $2 
billion  deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments 
attrlbuUble  to  the  Imbalance  In  the  Inter- 
national travel  account.  The  continuation  of 
this  imbalance,  together  with  the  Increased 
attention  being  given  by  foreign  governments 
to  travel  promotion,  calls  for  a  considerably 
expanded  Federal  effort  to  encourage  more 
travel  to  this  country.  Our  need  for  such  an 
effort  will  become  even  more  Intense  as  the 
Jumbo  Jet  and  the  super-sonic  transports 
open  new  avenues  for  low-cost,  mass  inter- 
national travel.  Already  virtually  every  ma- 
jor firm  and  trade  association  In  the  travel 
Industry  has  recognized  the  need,  and  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Association,  and  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  have  gone  on  record  in 
favoring  more  Federal  attention  to  both  the 
promotional  and  policy  aspects  of  interna- 
tional travel.  The  proposed  legislation  will 
constitute  a  major  step  toward  Increasing 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
promotion  of  travel  to  the  United  States  as 
recommended  by  the  Presldent"s  Industry- 
Government  Special  Task  Force  on  Travel. 

Section-by-Section  Analtsis 
Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  3  of 
the  Act  by  adding  the  following  new  clauses 
to  subsection  (a) : 

Clause  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  any  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
or  combination  thereof,  or  any  private  or 
public  nonprofit  organization  or  association, 
to  make  grants  for  projects  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  SecreUry 
is  further  authorized  to  esUbllsh  such  poli- 
cies, standards,  criteria  and  procedures  and 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
the  grants  program.  No  grant  will  be  given 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  match- 
ing funds  will  be  available  from  the  SUte 
or  from  other  non-Federal  sources  and  In  no 
event  will  the  amount  of  the  grant  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Clause  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  contracte  with 
private  proflt-maklng  Individuals,  businesses 
and  organizations  for  projects  that  are  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
Prior  to  entering  Into  such  a  contract,  how- 
ever,   the   SecreUry    must   first   determine 


that  the  project  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  the  authority  of  clause  (6)  of  sub- 
section (a).  It  Is  contemplated  that  the 
authority  conUlned  In  clause  (6)  will  only 
be  used  when  mat<dilng  funds  for  a  specific 
project  are  unavailable  or  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Clause  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  awards  of  merchandise 
manufactured  and  purchased  In  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  such  mer- 
chandise to  foreign  travel  agents  and  tour 
operators  as  an  Incentive  for  their  promot- 
ing travel  to  the  United  States  by  residents 
of  foreign  ooimtrles.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
such  an  incentive  program  will  be  an  effective 
method  of  increasing  the  flow  of  tourism  to 
the  United  SUtes.  The  size  of  the  Incentive 
awards  wUl  most  likely  be  In  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  the  Indlvldtial  sales  accom- 
plishment. The  Secretary  Is  further  author- 
ized to  establish  such  policies,  standards, 
criteria  and  procedures  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  6  of 
the  Act  by  removing  the  present  limitation 
of  $4.7  million  annually  on  appropriations 
under  the  Act,  provides  an  exemption  to 
the  United  States  Travel  Service  from  the 
provisions  of  44  U.S.C.  501  and  3702  and 
authorizes  Congress  to  specify  In  the  ap- 
propriation acts  that  amounts  for  the  print- 
ing of  travel  promotion  materials  may  be 
made  available  for  two  full  fiscal  years. 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  that 
Government  printing  be  done  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  (44  U.S.C.  501)  Is 
required  since  the  United  States  Travel 
Service,  In  order  to  compete  effectively  In 
the  tourism  field  with  other  countries,  must 
produce  attractive  and  sophisticated  pro- 
motional materials,  most  of  which  are  pro- 
duced In  several  colors  and  In  nine  foreign 
languages,  and  are  complex  In  design,  con- 
struction and  printing  requirements.  Be- 
cause of  these  unique  printing  requirements 
and  the  fact  that  the  Government  Printing 
Office  Is  not  suitably  equipped  to  execute 
them,  the  Travel  Service  has  been  granted 
waivers  over  the  years  allowing  It  to  have 
Its  work  done  elsewhere.  Waivers  must  be 
requested  on  an  item  by  Item  basis  and 
since  requested  waivers  are  customarily  ap- 
proved, the  Department  believes  It  would  be 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  Government  to 
exempt  the  Travel  Service  from  the  requlre- 
menU  of  44  U.S.C.  501. 

Exemption  from  the  requirement  that  ex- 
ecutive agencies  Issue  written  authority  for 
the  procurement  and  payment  of  newspaper 
advertising  (44  U.S.C.  3702)  Is  also  re- 
quired. This  written  authority  Is  obtained 
through  the  use  of  an  Advertising  Order 
Form  SF-1143,  which  Is  a  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure for  the  Travel  Service  to  follow  since 
most  Travel  Service  advertising  is  done  by 
Its  contractors.  "The  use  of  this  form  re- 
quires contractors  to  obtain  special  author- 
ity to  place  advertising  after  they  have  been 
granted  general  authority  to  perform  ad- 
vertising services  under  the  contract. 

In  addition  to  that  portion  of  the  form 
filled  out  by  the  Government,  the  publisher 
of  the  advertisement  Is  also  required  to 
complete  certain  parts  of  the  form  and  Is 
also  required  to  attach  a  copy  of  the  adver- 
tUement  to  the  form.  These  requlremenU 
tend  to  Inhibit  foreign  publishers  from  ac- 
cepting advertisements  from  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice or  Its  contractors. 

Current  procedures  are  far  too  ctmiber- 
some  for  use  In  the  procurement  and  pay- 
ment of  International  advertising.  It  Is  no 
longer  customary  In  the  trade  to  furnish 
such  detailed  Invoice  Information  since  many 
firms  use  automated  billing  procedures 
which  are  not  programmed  to  record  the 
type  of  Information  required  by  form  SF- 
1143.  Moreover,  It  would  appear  that  the 
regular  billing  procedvure  of  publishers  is 
adequate  for  payment  and  audit  purposes 


regarding  the  procurement  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. 

It  Is  required  to  have  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  printing  of  travel  promotional  ma- 
terial available  for  two  full  fiscal  years  in 
connection  with  contracts  which  require  the 
contractor  to  develop,  design,  and  furnish 
such  material.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
creative  work  Involved  and  the  need  to  per- 
fect the  final  product  to  be  used  In  promot- 
ing VISIT  USA,  the  material  Is  not.  In  every 
Instance,  ready  for  contracting  by  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  the  cost  of 
printing  cannot  be  obligated  against  the  fis- 
cal year  funds  vised  to  develop  the  material, 
but  must  be  charged  against  the  funds  made 
available  In  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  Congress 
to  rectify  this  situation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  rentimbers  section  7 
of  the  Act  as  '"Sec.  8.""  and  Inserts  a  new 
section  7  which  Includes  In  the  definition 
of  the  terms  ""United  SUtes"  and  "State",  aa 
used  m  the  Act,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam  and  American  Samoa. 
From  a  balance  of  paymenta  standpoint, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  tourUm 
to  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes  should  not  also  be  facilitated 
and  encouraged  under  the  several  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

S    1291— INTRODUCTION   OP  LEGAL 
SERVICES      PROGRAM       AMEND- 
MENTS  TO   THE   ECONOMIC   OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  S.  1291, 
the  Legal  Services  for  the  Poor  Act,  1969. 
Tliis  act  would  establish  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  as  a  separate  title  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  double  Its 
funds  over  the  next  2  years,  and  require 
that  it  be  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  measure 
today  in  an  effort  to  raise  important 
issues,  understanding  that  it  may  need 
to  be  perfected  before  it  is  enacted.  The 
Issues  addressed  are  the  unique  nature  of 
the  legal  services  program  among  OEO 
endeavors,  and  the  implications  of  this 
special  nature  for  the  organization  and 
financing  of  the  legal  sendees  effort  in 
the  coming  years. 

The  legal  services  program— LSP— 
means  many  things  to  many  people. 

To  the  poor,  it  means  a  chance  to  enjoy 
equal  Justice  under  law,  so  often  denied 
them  because  of  their  Inability  to  pay  for 
services,  or  because  law  school  training 
leaves  lawyers  ill-equipped  to  deal  with 
the  issues  that  plague  their  lives.  The 
work  of  LSP  lawyers  in  forestalling  evic- 
tion, dealing  with  consumer  frauds,  see- 
ing to  it  that  welfare  payments  are 
received,  not  only  helps  the  poor  avert 
tragedies  that  otherwise  might  overcome 
them,  but  also  helps  poor  people  meet 
some  of  their  most  critical  needs— for 
housing,  for  income,  for  nutrition,  for 
personal  security,  and  for  social  justice. 
To  lawyers,  legal  services  offers  a 
chance  to  respond  to  that  ancient  bibli- 
cal injimction,  "Open  thy  mouth.  Judge 
righteously,  and  plead  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  needy"— Proverbs  31:9.  LSP 
lawyers  are  the  shock  troops  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  flghting  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  social  change  LSP  lawyers  have  an 
opportunity  vinlque  among  their  col- 
leagues to  help  the  poor  escape  the  tread- 
mill of  poverty.  At  the  same  time,  they 
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can  enrich  and  Influence  the  rule  of  law 
through  development  of  new  principles 
and  practices  reflecting  the  special  needs 
of  the  poor. 

The  legal  services  program  addresses 
some  of  the  most  important  social  Issues 
of  our  time. 

First.  Legal  services  promote  social 
Justice:  The  projects  help  unify  the  sys- 
tem of  justice  in  this  land,  closing  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  About  80  percent  of  the  LfiP 
lawyers'  time  now  Is  spent  providing  con- 
crete high  quality  services  poor  people 
need,  where  they  need  them,  when  they 
need  them. 

The  law  reform  efforts  of  LSP  lawyers 
have  secured  important  court  decisions 
and  new  legislation  related  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  poor.  For  example,  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court  decision  negating  "man 
in  the  house  rules"  recognized  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  this  welfare  restriction. 
LBP  lawyers  were  Instrumental  In  re- 
moving this  plague  that  so  often  had 
forced  the  poor  to  barter  family  life  for 
their  welfare  checks.  An  Ohio  law  re- 
lating to  consumer  protection  in  housing, 
and  a  Michigan  law  relating  to  gamlsh- 
njent  are  other  monuments  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  LSP  lawyers  in  securing  the 
equal  protection  under  law"  the  poor 
so  desperately  need. 

But  legal  services  does  more  than  pro- 
vide lawyers  for  poor  people.  It  helps  old 
institutions  of  government  adapt  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  and  create  new  agen- 
cies of  justice.  The  program  fosters 
neighborhood  courts,  antlpoverty  Inves- 
tigations by  city  councils  and  State  legis- 
latures, small  claims  courts,  municipal 
commissions  to  regulate  predatory  busi- 
ness practices,  ombudsman  ofiBces,  and 
systems  for  mediation  and  arbitration  of 
disputes  as  well. 

Second.  Legal  services  promote  law 
and  order:  The  legal  services  program 
offers  a  concrete  and  peaceful  alterna- 
tive to  violence  and  civil  disobedience. 
Its  lawyers  are  some  of  the  few  federally 
funded  personnel  In  close  and  regular 
contact  with  the  most  volatile  segment 
of  the  poverty  population,  the  young  men 
under  25  whose  confrontations  with  the 
police  have  been  the  greatest  source  of 
civil  violence  in  the  last  3  years.  More 
than  one  legal  service  project  director, 
as  lawyer  and  community  leader,  having 
gained  the  respect  of  the  community, 
has  been  involved  in  "cooling  it"  during 
potentially  explosive  situations.  LSP 
lawyers  serve  an  essential  fimction  In 
making  the  democratic  process  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  turning 
militant  demands  into  phrases  effective 
in  communicating  with  Government  of- 
ficials. In  turn,  they  relate  the  opinions 
of  Government  officials  to  the  poor  in 
language  they  can  understand. 

Third.  Legal  services  promote  eco- 
nomic development  and  adequate  income 
maintenance:  LSP  lawyers  are  the  only 
large  group  of  OEO-funded  personnel 
with  the  ability  to  make  significant, 
skilled  contributions  to  the  promotion 
of  economic  development  through  com- 
munity capitalism. 

LSP  lawyers  provide  the  legal  coun- 
seling and  drafting  necessary  to  organize 
these  efforts  and  develop  new  and  imagi- 
native  business  structures.   They   pro- 


vide the  management  consulting-type 
services  usually  performed  by  the  pri- 
vate corporate  lawyer  for  his  client.  They 
help  residents  obtain  loans  and  grants 
to  build,  own,  and  operate  housing  proj- 
ects, shopping  facilities,  factories,  and 
community  services  not  only  through 
OEO.  but  in  model  cities  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  programs  as  well. 
Beyond  this,  LSP  lawyers  have  direct 
Impact  in  helping  increase  the  Income  of 
Individual  poor  people  through  their 
work  In  obtaining  deserved  increases  in 
welfare  payments,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  pension  benefit  programs. 
They  also  work  to  remove  job  Impedi- 
ments unrelated  to  the  potential  produc- 
tivity of  the  employee.  Including  racial 
discrimination,  criminal  records,  or  un- 
even educational  background. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  critical  to  democracy  in  this 
country. 

As  former  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  observed : 

The  poor  man  la  cut  off  from  this  society — 
and  from  tbe  protection  of  Ita  laws.  We 
make  bUn,  thus,  a  functional  outlaw. 

As  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr.,  the  first 
national  director  of  the  legal  services 
program  stated: 

The  search  for  truth  and  Justice  which  de- 
pend* upon  an  adversary  system  gropes  half- 
blind  when  there  Ls  no  advocate  for  one  side 
of  the  propoeltlon. 

Such  a  situation  cannot  be  permitted 
to  persist  in  a  democratic  society,  as 
these  men,  among  others,  have  stressed. 
And  It  is  in  part  because  of  the  wide- 
spread realization  of  this  fact  that  the 
legal  services  program  has  received  such 
widespread  support  from  poor  and  rich, 
professional  and  nonprofessional  alike. 

Few.  if  any  of  the  OEO  programs  have 
been  more  popular.  The  Harvard  Law 
Review  has  called  neighborhood  law  of- 
fices "the  new  wave"  in  legal  aid  for  the 
poor.  Justice  Breiman  has  called  legal 
services  "an  historic  transformation  in 
the  role  of  the  lawyer  in  our  society." 
Edward  Kuhn,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  called  it 
the  "greatest  project  ever  undertaken  by 
government  and  the  bar."  He  also  said: 

The  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  offers  the  legal 
profession  Its  most  exciting  challenge  and 
greatest  opportunity  to  realize  Its  ancient 
and  honored  goal:  equal  Justice  for  the  poor. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  in  1965  by  Its 
house  of  delegates,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation reaffirmed  its  deep  concern 
with  the  problem  of  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  all  who  need  them.  The  associa- 
tion further  authorized  the  officers  and 
appropriate  sections  and  committees  of 
the  association  in  cooperation  with 
others,  "to  Improve  existing  methods  and 
to  develop  more  effective  methods  for 
meeting  the  public  needs  for  adequate 
legal  services;"  and  to  cooi>erate  with 
OEO  in  this  effort.  Since  then,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar 
Association,  and  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  have  not  only 
supported,  but  have  been  directly  in- 
volved in  assisting  to  promote  the  legal 
services  programs. 

Recognizing  the  essential  role  of  legal 
services  programs  in  alleviating  the  ten- 


sions of  the  ghetto,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  Disorders  com- 
mended the  LSP  for  Its  good  beginning 
in  meeting  the  legal  assistance  needs  of 
the  poor.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
stated: 

Among  tbe  most  Intense  grievances  under- 
lying the  riots  of  the  summer  of  1067  were 
those  which  derived  from  conflicts  between 
ghetto  residents  and  private  parties,  prlacl- 
pally  white  landlords  and  merchants. 
Though  the  legal  obstacles  are  considerable, 
resourceful  and  Imaginative  use  of  available 
legal  processes  could  contribute  significantly 
to  the  alleviation  of  resulting  tensions. 

The  report  stressed  the  needs  of  the 
poor  for  litigation,  for  participation  in 
the  grievance  procedures  and  for  ad- 
vocacy of  their  needs.  Calling  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  program,  the  report  ob- 
served that — 

Although  lawyers  function  in  precisely 
this  fashion  for  the  middle-class  clients,  they 
too  often  are  not  available  to  the  Improvtshed 
ghetto  resident. 

Lawyers  across  the  country  are  joining 
In  the  effort,  as  paid  staff  or  in  a  volun- 
teer capacity.  The  Washington  Post  re- 
cently reported  a  large-scale  voluntary 
effort  by  a  group  of  young  lawyers  who 
have  liTged  the  administration  to  endorse 
a  policy  encouraging  all  Government 
lawyers  to  volunteer  their  services  to  the 
progrram. 

But  perhaps  it  is  the  voices  of  the  poor 
that  tell  us  most  about  the  real  meaning 
of  the  program.  Thousands  across  the 
country  have  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
a  Harlem  woman,  victimized  by  an  un- 
reliable firm,  who  suddenly  found  her- 
self overcharged  for  furniture:  "Who  else 
could  I  turn  to  after  my  furniture  had 
been  repossessed  and  the  company  began 
garnishing  my  pay  without  notifying 
me?" 

Prom  poor  people  to  professionals; 
from  law  school  professors  to  members  of 
the  private  bar,  the  success  story  of  legal 
services  has  spread  far  and  wide,  influ- 
encing lawyers,  clients,  law  students. 
Government  institutions,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  laws  that  affect  us  all. 

When  a  program  is  both  successful  and 
relatively  noncontroversial.  It  is  some- 
times easy  to  overlook.  This  is  why  I 
wonder  at  President  Nixon's  failure  to 
mention  the  legal  services  program  in 
his  recent  message  on  the  antlpoverty 
program.  While  I  am  concerned  about 
several  of  his  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  special  emphasis  programs  of 
OEO,  I  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
consider,  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announced  intentions  with 
regard  to  these  programs  including 
Headstart,  Comprehensive  Health  Serv- 
ices, and  Foster  Grandparents. 

But  I  believe  we  should  also  discuss 
the  futiure  of  the  legal  services  program, 
for  I  believe  it  presents  a  unique  case. 

President  Nixon  has  indicated  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  should  not  operate  large-scale  on- 
going programs.  I  believe  this  is  a  judg- 
ment we  should  discuss  at  length.  For 
while  the  principle  may  apply  to  some 
special  impact  programs,  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  or  should  apply  to  the  legal  services 
program  of  OEO. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  is  unlike  other  programs  in 
its  current  status  and  future  flnsmclal 
needs.  It  is  to  raise  the  issues  of  organi- 
zational status,  and  mandate  for  funds 
that  I  Introduce  this  measure  today. 

Organization  of  the  program:  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  legal  services  program 
differs  from  the  other  special-emphasis 
programs  under  section  222  of  the 
amended  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in 
at  least  two  ways :  First,  unlike  the  edu- 
cational and  health  programs,  the  legal 
services  program  does  not  in  my  view 
lend  itself  to  delegation.  Second,  it  seems 
to  me  the  program  no  longer  meets  the 
test  established  by  section  222  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  special  designation,  and  that 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  established  as  a 
separate  but  coordinated  part  of  the 
OEO  effort. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  shall  not  be  delegated.  This 
provision  is  meant  to  raise  the  question 
of  whether  "spin  off"  of  the  legal  service 
program  would  stifle  the  small  but  grow- 
ing voice  of  the  poor,  and  irretrievably 
damage  a  program  essential  to  the  rule 
of  law  In  this  land. 

One  major  thrust  of  the  legal  services 
program  is  its  advocacy  for  the  poor  in 
formal  and  informal  proceedings  chal- 
lenging implicit  or  explicit  decisions  of 
governmental  agencies.  There  is  already 
question  as  to  whether  the  program 
could  properly  be  transferred  to  some 
agencies  due  to  potential  or  actual  con- 
flicts of  interest.  But  even  with  a  change 
in  law,  I  fear  eventual  weakening  or  dis- 
solution of  the  program  if  it  were  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Agencies  tend  toward  equilibrium  and 
the  status  quo.  Regardless  of  good  inten- 
tions by  agency  administrators,  I  fear 
the  program  would  drown  beneath  a 
flurry  of  restrictive  fiats. 

My  bill  also  proposes  that  the  legal 
services  program  remain  part  of  the 
OEO  effort,  but  that  it  do  so  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  program.  This  is  suggested 
in  order  to  raise  for  discussion  two  is- 
sues: First,  whether  the  program  now 
meets  the  tests  established  in  section  222 
for  "special  programs";  and  second, 
whether  the  needs  both  of  the  commu- 
nity action  agencies  and  of  legal  service 
program  administrators  might  not  bet- 
ter be  served  by  specific  legislative  en- 
dorsement of  the  program  under  a  sep- 
arate biit  coordinated  administrative 
arrangement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  legal  services 
program  no  longer  meets  two  of  the 
three  tests  established  under  the  act  for 
special-emphasis  programs.  It  no  longer 
"involves  significant  new  combinations 
of  resources  or  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches." 

Second,  I  do  not  think  the  current  or- 
ganizational setting  of  the  program  Is 
one  that  will,  within  the  limits  of  the 
type  of  assistance  or  activities  contem- 
plated, most  fully  and  effectively  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  pro- 
gram does,  in  my  view,  still  involve  ac- 
tivities which  can  be  incorporated  or  be 
closely  coordinated  with  community  ac- 
tion programs,  but  I  believe  this  ob- 
jective, as  well  as  others,  might  best  be 
achieved  by  authorizing  the  program  un- 


der a  special  title  as  proposed  In  this 
amendment. 

The  way  the  program  now  is  financed, 
legal  services  and  the  CAA  programs 
threaten  each  other's  potential  effective- 
ness. 

Established  in  1964,  operating  across 
the  country,  already  serving  over  1  mil- 
lion persons  and  Indirectly  benefiting 
coimtless  others,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  long  since  moved  past  the  Ini- 
tial demonstration  phase.  It  needs  mas- 
sive expansion.  Since  the  program  ought 
not  be  transferred  to  any  other  agency, 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  program 
should  remain  In  OEO,  but  where  In  OEO 
It  should  be  located. 

The  community  action  title  of  the  act 
never  has  been  fimded  at  a  level  suffici- 
ent to  support  large-scale  on-going  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  it  should  never  be.  But 
since  both  CAA  local  Initiative  funds, 
and  funds  for  all  the  special  emphasis 
programs  currently  are  coming  from  the 
same  source,  both  CAA  and  legal  service 
programs  must  compete  against  each 
other  for  limited  resources  and  both  are 
restricted  by  the  procedure. 

A  separate  title  for  the  legal  services 
program  could  serve  two  important  f  imc- 
tlons.  First,  it  might  free  up  funds  for 
local  CAA  programs.  Second,  it  might 
enable  the  legal  services  program  to  ex- 
pand, without,  at  the  same  time,  having 
to  undercut  the  overall  community  action 
effort. 

The  new  title  I  propose  incorporates 
my  belief  that  the  legal  services  effort 
should  continue  to  be  operated  primarily 
In  cooperation  with  local  CAA's.  My  bill 
would  not  change  the  existing  national- 
local  funding  relationships. 

Mandate  for  funds:  I  believe  the  legal 
services  program  not  only  should  be  pre- 
served, but  must  be  expanded. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  demand  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  Every  poor  person  in  the 
coimtry  needs  legal  services.  Yet  the  legal 
services  offices  Tocated  across  the  coun- 
try and  in  most  of  our  major  cities  to- 
day serve  only  about  one  of  the  30  who 
could  potentially  use  their  help. 

Lawyers  in  the  program  are  Inimdated 
in  their  success.  Whereas  few  private 
lawyers  see  more  than  200  clients  per 
year,  and  most  serve  less  than  100,  legal 
service  lawyers  average  a  caseload  eight 
to  10  times  that  number,  serving  from  800 
to  1,000  clients  per  year.  I  have  heard 
firsthand  from  two  former  members  of 
my  staff  who  now  are  in  legal  service 
programs  the  extent  of  the  demand.  And 
they  agree  with  me  and  many  others  that 
the  service  potential  has  only  begun  to 
be  met. 

But  the  service  program  is  only  one  of 
the  legal  services  efforts  that  need  to  grow 
and  develop. 

A  national  legal  service  demonstration 
program  is  proving  that  300  minority 
group  members  can  be  recruited  and  pre- 
pared for  entry  into  law  schools.  The  po- 
tential of  Upward  Bound-tsrpe  endeav- 
ors of  this  type  has  been  much  too  limit- 
ed so  far.  One  cause  of  this  limitation 
Is  the  unmet  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  these  minority  group  law  stu- 
dents. I  intend  to  address  this  problem 
In  the  near  future.  Furthermore,  present 
projects  show  that  topflight  lawyers  can 
be  involved  In  special  training  and  ex- 


perience related  to  legal  services  for  the 
poor.  The  Reginald  Heber  Smith  fellow- 
ship program,  established  in  1967,  has 
only  begun  to  realize  its  potential  for 
mustering  the  talent  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  young  lawyers  of  this  land.  Started 
with  only  50  people  trained  and  sent  to 
work  for  1  year  in  an  LSP  office,  the 
program  this  year  received  1,200  applica- 
tions. One-third  of  these  applicants  were 
in  the  top  quarter  of  their  class;  about  a 
sixth  were  In  the  top  10  percent;  and 
over  15  percent  were  law  review  mem- 
bers. Yet  current  funding  levels  will  per- 
mit only  a  few  of  these  brilliant  young 
men  and  women  to  participate  In  the 
program. 

My  bill  specifically  recognizes  the  edu- 
cational potential  of  the  legal  services 
program  to  acquaint  the  poor  with  their 
rights,  to  recruit  minority  group  legal 
students,  and  to  help  professionals  en- 
gage in  legal  ser\nces  programs  as  well. 

My  bill  also  clarifies  the  current  pro- 
vision concerning  the  abilities  of  LSP 
lawyers  to  defend  the  poor  in  criminal 
cases.  Under  my  bill,  LSP  lawyers  would 
clearly  have  the  authority  to  defend  per- 
sons in  juvenile  and  misdemeanor  cases, 
but  would  not  ordinarily  be  called  upon 
to  defend  the  poor  In  what  are  common- 
ly known  as  felonies  where  the  States 
have  a  constitutional  duty  to  provide 
representation. 

Finally,  my  bill  specifically  empha- 
sizes the  opportunity  for  public  services 
Inherent  in  legal  service  program  partic- 
ipation in  economic  development  activi- 
ties. If  we  are  serious  about  community 
self-determination,  and  if  we  mean 
what  we  say  amout  community  capital- 
ism, then  I  think  we  must  expand  the 
potential  for  legal  service  lawyer  involve- 
ment in  these  activities.  LSP  programs 
must  be  able  to  retain  young  men  and 
women  with  the  sensitivity,  ability  to 
communicate,  and  commitment  to  the 
community,  and  these  people  must  ac- 
quire the  special  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  community  business  endeavors. 

I  believe  the  legal  services  program  de- 
serves expansion,  and  have  amended  the 
act  to  provide  for  its  growth.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  authorization  language  pro- 
vides for  a  doubling  of  the  current  level 
of  funding  over  the  next  2  years. 

As  former  President  Johnson  obser\-ed 
in  a  letter  to  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram: 

To  a  great  many  poor  Americans,  the  law 
has  long  been  an  alien  force — the  ally  of  un- 
scrupulous men  who  prey  on  their  weak- 
ness and  brutalize  their  rights  as  citizens. 
In  many  communities,  law  has  lost  its  sta- 
bilizing Influence,  and  Instead  serves  to  di- 
vide the  poor  and  the  better-off,  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  and  lawful  authority.  The  re- 
sult la  that  feeling  of  helplessness  and  frus- 
tration are  increased — leading  to  unrest  and 
contributing  to  violence. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  was  created 
to  give  the  poor  the  same  access  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  that  more  fortunate  citi- 
zens have.  It  Is  more  than  a  legal  aid  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  weapon  in  our  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 

The  rights  we  have  secured  during  two 
centuries  as  a  democracy  must  be  given 
meaning  lor  all  our  citizens — and  It  Is  this 
enormous  task  that  the  American  bar  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttinlty  have 
undertaken  in  the  past  three  years. 
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Mr.  President,  this  affirmation  can 
and  must  continue.  Legal  services  must 
be  strengthened  and  expanded.  This 
measure  therefore  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  the  in- 
clusion in  the  R«coKD  of  the  text  of  the 
measure  I  propose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  bill  (S.  1291)  to  provide  for  an 
expanded  legal  services  program  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mondalz,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

S.  1391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Onited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act  may 
b«  eit«4  M  "The  L«gal  Servlcea  to  the  Poor 
Aet."       - 

Sac.  2.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1B64  la  hereby  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon 
222 (a)  and  reniunberlng  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  In  such  section  accordingly;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  a  new 
title  12  as  follow*: 

"TnXE  DC 
"TBI  UEOAL  smvicia  paooxAM 
"SBC.  901.  It  U  the  purpose  of  thla  UUe  to 
provide  a  legal  services  program  to  further 
the  cause  of  Justice  among  persons  living  In 
poverty  by  enlisting  the  support  of  lawyers 
and  legal  institutions  and  by  providing  legal 
advice,  legal  representation,  counseling, 
education,  and  other  appropriate  services  to 
such  persons. 

"OBFINmON    OP   LXGAL    SCSVICKS    PKOOaAU 

"Sic  902.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'legal  services  program'  shall  Include, 
without  being  limited  to,  the  following: 

"(1)  local  legal  services  projects,  staffed 
by  attorneys  to  provide  the  full  range  of  legal 
counseling  and  representation  to  eligible 
Clients: 

"(2)  projects  and  activities  designed  to 
encourage  the  entry  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers Into  law  schools  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession; 

"(3)  projects  and  activities  for  recruiting 
lawyers  for  service  In  antlpoverty  and  com- 
munity development  programs: 

"(4)  projects  and  activities  to  encourage 
greater  voluntary  assistance  by  private  attor- 
neys and  the  mobilization  of  other  commu- 
nity resources  In  antlpoverty  and  commu- 
nity development  programs: 

"(5)  developing  and  coordinating  educa- 
tion and  Information  projects  and  activities 
to  enlist  and  train  professional  and  non- 
professional personnel  for  service  In  legal 
services  projects; 

"(6)  projects  and  activities  designed  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments  to 
adopt  programs  to  make  legal  services  more 
available  to  the  poor  and  to  adopt  changes 
In  State  and  local  laws  and  Judicial  systems  of 
Scates  and  localities  so  as  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

"ADMn4ISTRATION 

'Sec.  903.  The  Director  shall  designate  one 
of  the  Assistant  Directors  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  section  901(a)  of  this  Act  as  Assistant 
Director  for  Legal  Services. 

"riNANCIAI.    ASSISTANCX 

"Skc.  904.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  develop  or  carry  out  legal 
services  program*.  The  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe necessary  rule*  and  regulations  gov- 


erning applications  for  asslstjmce  under  this 
section  to  assure  that  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort la  made  by  each  applicant  to  secure  the 
views  of  local  public  ofllclals  and  agencies 
m  the  community  having  a  direct  or  sub- 
stantial Interest  In  such  an  application  and 
to  resolve  all  Issues  of  cooperation  and  pos- 
sible duplication  prior  to  Its  submission. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  make  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  State  bar  association 
and  the  prlnclpcU  local  bar  associations  In 
the  community  to  be  served  by  any  proposed 
project  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  consulted  and  afforded  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  submit  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  proposed  project  before 
such  project  Is  approved  or  funded,  and  to 
submit  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  operation  of  such  project  after  such 
project  is  approved  and  funded: 

"(c)  Whenever  practicable,  the  Director 
shall  make  arrangemenU  to  encourage  ap- 
plicants for  assistance  under  this  title  to 
carry  out  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  title  In  cooperation  with  the 
community  action  agency  In  the  locality 
to  be  served  by  such  program  or  project. 

"UlCtrATXONB 

"Sxc.  906.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  title — 

"(1)  for  the  defeiue  of  any  person  pros- 
ecuted upon  a  charge  of  crime  punishable 
upon  conviction  by  Imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year,  except  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances where,  after  consultation  with 
local  officials  and  the  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion and  punuant  to  regulations  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  the  Director  has  determined 
that  adequate  legal  assistance  will  not  be 
available  for  an  Indigent  defendant  unless 
such  service*  are  provided  under  this  title: 

"(2)  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  the  pro- 
posed legal  services  program  to  be  assisted 
under  this  title  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  Oovemor  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  If  so  dis- 
approved, has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Di- 
rector and,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  found  by  him  to  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  This 
subsection  shall  not.  however,  apply  to  as- 
sistance provided  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  In  existence  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  unless  the  services  to  be  provided  In 
a  community  under  such  program  will  be 
In  addition  to,  and  not  In  substitution  for, 
services  previously  provided  In  such  com- 
munity without  Federal  assistance,  and 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  with- 
in the  community  are  not  diminished  In 
order  to  provide  any  contribution  required 
imder  section  906. 

"PKDXKAI.    SHAXX 

"Szc.  906.  Federal  assistance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  programs.  In- 
cluding administrative  costs,  unless  the  Di- 
rector determines,  pursuant  to  regulations 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter- 
mlnaUon,  that  assistance  In  excess  of  such 
percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contribu- 
tions may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment  and  services.  In  valuing 
In-klnd  contributed  services  by  an  attorney, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  mini- 
mum fees  suggested  by  the  local  and  State 
bar  association  and  the  normal  fees  charged 
by  the  attorney  for  the  type  of  service  being 
provided.  In  determining  the  non-Federal 
contribution  under  this  section,  all  local 
cash  contributed  to  any  agency  or  corpora- 
tion randerlng  legal  service  to  clients  who 
would  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Included,  whether  such  pro- 
gram receive*  funds  under  this  title  or  not. 


"LXOAL  SSXVICX  PIOJKCT  BOAIOS 


"Sac.  907.  (a)  Kach  Legal  Services  project 
receiving  assistance  under  this  title  shall  ad- 
minister Its  program  through  a  governing 
board. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  Issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  regarding  the  composi- 
tion, powers,  and  duties  of  the  governing 
boards  and  their  relationships  with  the  local 
community  action  agencies,  local  government 
ofllclals,  and  employees  of  the  project. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Director  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  relating  to  the  scheduling 
and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which  shall 
not  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
membership),  procedures,  establishment  of 
committees,  and  similar  matters,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  assure  that  boards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  provide  a 
continuing  and  effective  mechanism  for  se- 
curing broad  community  Involvement  in 
project*  assisted  under  this  title  and  that 
all  groups  or  elements  represented  on  those 
board*  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  those  proj- 
ects. Such  regulations  shall  not  preclude  any 
such  board  from  appointing  an  executive 
conunittee  or  similar  group,  which  fairly  re- 
flects the  composition  of  the  board,  or  to 
transact  the  board  business  between  board 
meetings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any 
such  committee  or  group,  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  membership, 
shall  be  eaUbllshed  by  the  board. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  require,  when  ap- 
propriate, that  such  governing  boards  shall 
establish  procedures  under  which  any  orga- 
nization or  representative  group  of  the  poor 
which  feels  Inadequately  represented  on  the 
governing  board  may  petition  for  adequate 
representation. 

"APPUCABiLrrT  or  othbx  pkovtsions  of 

FEDZXAL  LAW 

"Sec.  908.  The  administrative  provisions  of 
title  n  of  this  Act,  particularly  with  respect 
to  auditing,  reporting,  and  evaluating  proce- 
dures, and  administrative  standards  for  per- 
sonnel employed  by  and  the  management  of 
projects,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  Legal 
Service*  Program  authorized  by  this  title  to 
the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sion* of  this  title.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  confidential- 
ity of  the  attorney-client  relationship. 

"STTPPLIMENTAL  PBOOXAM8  AKD  ACTIVITIXS 

"Sec.  909.  The  Director  may  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments for  (1)  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munities in  developing,  conducting,  and  ad- 
ministering programs  under  this  title,  (2) 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  institutions  in  devel- 
oping procedures  and  analyzing  and  amend- 
ing laws  so  as  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  and  (3)  training  for  per- 
sonnel needed  to  carry  out  programs  assisted 
under  this  title,  or  which  otherwise  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  thl*  title.  Upon  request 
of  an  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title,  the  Director  may  make  spe- 
cial assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency 
to  assist  and  advise  It  In  the  performance 
of  functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity: 
but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case 
of  any  agency. 

"DEMONSTRATION  AND  RXSEAXCH  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  910.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects  conducted  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist  in 
the  development  of  new  approaches  or  tech- 
niques that  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  Director  may  also  provide  financial 
assistance  for  research  which  he  determines 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"PBOJXCT  COHPXNSATIOir  AND  ALLOWANCIS 

"8xc.  911.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
th'T  title  may  Include  funds  to  provide  a  rea- 
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sonable  allowance  for  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  any  Legal  Services  project  governing 
boM^.  neighborhood  council,  or  committee, 
as  appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  par- 
ticipation of  members  of  groups  and  residents 
of  area*  served  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poae*  of  this  title,  and  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment of  actual  expenses  connected  with  those 
meetings;  but  those  funds  (or  matching  non- 
Federal  funds)  may  not  be  used  to  pay  allow- 
ance* in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  Is  a 
Federal.  State,  or  local  government  employee, 
or  an  employee  of  any  community  action 
agency  or  Iiegal  Services  project,  or  for  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  any  individual  for 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meeting*  a 
month. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  Issue  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that  compen- 
sation received  by  staff  attorneys  and  other 
professional  employees  of  the  local  Legal 
Services  project  Is  to  assure  effectiveness  and 
otherwise  be  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  member 
of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any 
agency  conducting  a  program  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title;  but  this  shall 
not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  from  serv- 
ing on  a  board,  council  or  committee  which 
does  not  have  any  authority  or  powers  in 
connection  with  a  program  assisted  under 
this  tlUe. 

"DXTRATION  OP  TBE  PROCBAM 

"Sxc.  912.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years." 

LUCrrATIGN  OP  TKX  POWXK  TO  DELECATX  CESTAIN 
riTNCTIONS 

Sxc.  3.  The  authority  of  section  602(d)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Legal  Services  program  au- 
thorized under  title  IX  of  such  Act.  The 
Director  shall  not  delegate  the  program  au- 
thorized \inder  such  title  IX  to  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

TECHNICAI.   AMZNDMENT 

Szc.  4.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "five"  In  the  third  sentence  of 
such  section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  the 
word  "six". 

AUTROEXZATION  OP  APFROFBIATIONS 

Szc.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
programs  imder  title  IX  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of  $80,000,000 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000.  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of 
$160,000,000. 


S.  1297— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
REMOVING  ALL  AGE  RESTRIC- 
TIONS  FROM  RETIREMENT  AFTER 
30  YEARS'  SERVICE  UNDER  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  (S.  1297) 
designed  to  provide  an  important  and 
desirable  improvement  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  by  removing  all  age 
restrictions  from  retirement  after  30 
years. 

A  soimd  and  reasonably  liberal  retire- 
ment system  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
a  career  civil  service. 

Just  as  the  adequate  salary  schedule 
compensates  an  employee  during  his 
years  of  duty  status,  a  satisfactory  re- 
tirement system  provides  security  at  the 
end  of  his  working  span.  Otherwise,  it 


would  be  necessary  in  many  instances  for 
the  employee  to  work  until  well  past  the 
commonly  accepted  retirement  age  or  to 
seek  emplo3rment  outside  Government 
service  to  augment  a  retirement  annuity 
wiiich  is  not  sufficient  for  his  needs. 

Liberalizing  the  retirement  system  also 
provides  a  sound  and  humane  method  of 
opening  avenues  to  promotion  for  those 
who  are  equipped  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  employees  who  are  ready  and 
able  to  retire. 

An  employee  will  be  ready  to  retire  if 
he  believes  that  he  can  afford  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  retire- 
ment. It  is  my  belief  that  if  he  has  al- 
ready served  30  years,  he  should  be  the 
one  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
he  wishes  to  work  any  longer. 

For  this  reason,  by  bill,  S.  1297,  pro- 
vides for  retirement  after  30  years  of 
service  regardless  of  age. 

My  bill  takes  advantage  of  beneficial 
results  we  have  learned  from  the  military 
retirement  system  which  is  the  notable 
example  of  retirement  after  30^ears  of 
service,  as  well  as  after  the  shorter  period 
of  20  years.  My  bill  has  the  further  im- 
portant objective  of  encouraging  persons 
who  enter  the  civil  service  to  make  it  a 
career. 

Some  persons  might  decry  removing 
age  restrictions  on  retiring.  Yet  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  is  a  refutation 
of  their  concern  over  experienced  per- 
sons leaving  the  civil  service  at  a  rela- 
tively early  age.  Such  concern  was  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  others  who  oppose  re- 
tirement after  30  years'  service  regard- 
less of  age.  The  military  serviceman  who 
may  retire  at  age  38  after  20  or  at  age 
48  after  30  years  may  represent  an  even 
greater  investment  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  many  instances  education 
and  training  have  been  provided  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  This  expense  is  even 
greater  when  one  considers  tliat  the  re- 
tirement program  requires  no  contribu- 
tion by  the  serviceman. 

Why  should  there  be  greater  reluctance 
to  lose  the  services  of  a  civilian  who 
retires  after  30  years  of  service  than 
there  is  for  the  military  person?  Fur- 
thermore, wliy  should  this  concern  be  di- 
rected only  toward  persons  completing 
30  years  of  service  when  the  same  con- 
cern is  not  shown  when  the  civilian's 
departure  is  voluntary.  The  civilian  also 
may  be  forced  to  leave  the  service 
through  a  reduction  in  force  and  in  so 
doing  liis  period  of  service  still  falls  short 
of  his  potential  contribution.  Yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  cause  as  much  anxiety  for 
opponents  of  30-year  retirement  regard- 
less of  age. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  appre- 
hension over  the  Government  losing  per- 
sons by  retirement  is  without  sound 
foundation  when  there  is  too  little  con- 
cern over  losing  thousands  of  employees 
each  year  because  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice apparently  is  imable  to  offer  the  in- 
centive which  would  retain  these  persons 
on  the  Government  employment  roll.  I 
have  in  mind  especially  those  employees 
who  leave  their  jobs  voiimtarily  for  rea- 
sons wtiich  are  valid  to  them  but  which 
in  many  instances  would  not  impel  them 
to  leave  if  they  were  convinced  that  the 
Government  offers  a  satisfactory  career. 


For  these  reasons,  I  have  Introduced 
my  bill  to  provide  for  volimtary  retire- 
ment after  30  years  of  Federal  service 
and,  I  wish  to  emphasize,  I  shall  exert 
every  effort  to  have  it  passed  in  this 
session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1297)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit 
retirement  of  employees  with  30  years  of 
service  on  full  armuities  without  regard 
to  age,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnxjson  (for 
liimself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


S.  1298— INTRODUCnON  OF  BILL  ON 
CHARGING  CUSTOM  AND  QUAR- 
ANTINE FEES  FOR  PRIVATE  AIR- 
CRAFT AND  MARINE  VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  would  eliminate  the  highly 
discriminatory  and  unnecessarily  con- 
fusing method  of  charging  custom  and 
quarantine  fees  for  private  aircraft  and 
marine  vessels  after  regular  hours. 

In  essence,  the  present  system  places 
an  unfair  financial  burden  on  the  citizen 
who  wishes  to  travel  across  the  border  by 
private  plane  or  vessel.  Not  only  must  he 
pay  a  fee  not  incurred  by  the  land  trav- 
eler, but  also  he  must  undergo  the  un- 
certainties logarding  the  exact  amount 
of  his  customs  payment.  Depending  on 
the  number  of  people  Journeying  between 
two  countries,  his  fee  may  vary  from 
$65  to$l. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today  would 
provide  that  such  inspection  fees  be  elim- 
inated entirely  during  regularly  estab- 
lished hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
and  that  a  flat  rate  be  charged  for  in- 
spection and  quarantine  services  per- 
formed during  periods  other  than  the 
regularly  established  hours  of  service. 

The  present  regulations  were  estab- 
lished in  1911 — a  time  when  only  the 
wealthy  could  afford  pleasure  boats  and 
a  period  when  planes  were  virtually  non- 
existent. Today,  this  has  changed.  Pri- 
vate planes  and  vessels  used  for  pleasure 
and  business  purposes  number  in  the 
thousands.  The  economies  of  our  com- 
munities located  along  national  borders 
depend,  to  a  sizable  degree,  on  this  in- 
ternational traffic. 

Freedom  from  these  restrictive  and 
confusing  charges  would  increase  this 
traffic.  It  would  provide  a  resisonable  in- 
spection service  at  the  time  it  is  most 
required — on  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
during  the  early  evening  hours.  It  would 
reduce  the  inordinate  amount  of  paper- 
work new  required  under  existing  law — 
and  at  the  same  time,  decrease  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1298)  to  promote  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  modernizing  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  persons,  merchandise, 
and  conveyances  moving  into,  through, 
and  out  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
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wusoN  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Jackson). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1299— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
DECORATIVE  WOOD  AND  SIMU- 
LATED WOOD  PRODUCTS  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  dlstlngiilshed  Hoosler  colleague. 
Mr.  Bayh.  and  myself.  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for  an  act 
to  protect  consumers  and  others  against 
misbranding,  false  invoicing,  and  false 
advertising  of  decorative  wood  and  simu- 
lated wood  products. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1299)  to  protect  consumers 
and  others  against  misbranding,  false 
Invoicing,  and  false  advertising  of  deco- 
rative wood  and  simulated  wood  products. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  (tor  himself 
and  Mr.  Bayh>.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
oh  Coftiilierce. 


S.  1303  THROUGH  S.1360  AND  SENATE 
RESOLUTIONS  103  THROUGH  160— 
INTRODUCTIONS  OP  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO 
OWNERSHIP  OP  LANDS  ALONG 
COLORADO  RIVER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  with  respect  to  a  matter  that  is  of 
great  interest  to  a  number  of  people  In 
my  State  and  the  adjoining  States  of 
Colorado  and  Arizona. 

Today  I  Introduce  a  series  of  bills  and 
Senate  resolutions  pertaining  to  the 
ownership  of  lands  along  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River.  Over  the 
years,  portions  of  the  river  have  changed 
course  and  because  of  these  meanderings. 
there  has  arisen  a  dispute  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  citizens 
over  title  to  the  property.  Legislative  and 
judicial  solutions  to  the  problem  have 
been  sought  but  to  date  there  has  been 
no  final  judgment. 

Many  of  these  matters  are  working  an 
extreme  hardship  on  many  people  living 
In  the  area.  The  bills  I  Introduce  today 
seek  to  help  resolve  at  least  some  of  the 
disputed  claims  legislatively.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  Introducing  with  each  bill  a 
Senate  resolution  which  calls  for  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  to  designate,  pursuant  to  section 
1492  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
a  trial  commissioner  to  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  rules  to 
determine  the  facts  as  mentioned  in  the 
resolutions  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  his  findings  of  facts  together  with 
conclusions  sufiBcient  to  inform  Congress 
whether  the  demands  in  question  are 
legal  or  equitable  claims,  and  the 
amounts,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimants. 

The  bills.  Mr.  President.  Involve  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  lands  under 
his  control.  The  resolutions,  in  turn,  per- 
tain directly  to  the  bills.  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  the  bills,  together 
with  the  accompanying  resolutions,  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  which  has 
handled  previous  measures  of  a  similar 


nature  and  which.  I  feel,  should  handle 
these  bills  and  resolutions  together. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  and 
resolutions  will  be  received;  and,  without 
objection,  they  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aff&irs 

The  blUs  (S.  1303  through  S.  1360)  and 
resolutions  (3.  Res.  103  through  160). 
were  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  1362— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  OPPORTUNmES 
INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTERS 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion faces  the  paradox  of  thousands  of 
jobs  going  begging  with  no  takers — and 
of  thousands  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  employed  poor  seeking  work, 
seeking  better  jobs  that  will  permit  their 
families  to  carve  out  some  share  of  the 
American  dream. 

Congress  has  taken  notice  of  this  di- 
lemma and  developed  programs  to  com- 
bat it. 

But.  concurrently  with  these  Federal 
efforts,  another  program  of  job  orienta- 
tion training  in  short-supply  skills  and 
job  development  has  been  developing. 
This  began,  not  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
In  the  Inner  city  of  North  Philadelphia. 
Foimded  by  a  Baptist  minister,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  it  adopted 
the  name  of  Opportimitles  Industrial- 
ization Centers.  It  first  was  backed  by 
$100,000  raised  by  the  minister's  congre- 
gation. 

Since  its  start  In  1964.  the  OIC  ap- 
proach has  spread  to  75  cities  through- 
out this  country,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  each  city  and  run  by  people  In  each 
city. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
OIC's  and  the  Government's  efforts  is 
that  the  OIC's  have  sprung  from  the 
inner  cities  which  they  serve.  This  gives 
the  citizens  of  these  Eireas  a  feeling  of 
Identification  which  other  Government- 
sponsored  programs  cannot  share.  It  is 
a  people's  program  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  Government  and  industry.  It  is 
not  a  Government-initiated  program. 

From  the  foundation  block  of  self-help 
manix>wer  training,  OIC  has  gone  on  to 
build  and  operate  a  shopping  center,  an 
aerospace  Industry  and  a  garment  fac- 
tory. 

Yet  only  25  of  the  75  centers  receive 
any  aid  from  the  Federal  Government, 
that  coming  in  the  aggregate  of  about 
$5  million  from  three  agencies  last  year. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  program's  vitality 
that  it  has  surged  forward  without  Fed- 
eral fimds.  But  when  one  observes  what 
has  been  done  with  such  limited  back- 
ing, it  is  challenging  to  imagine  what 
might  be  accomplished  if  the  OIC  effort 
were  recognized  by  the  Congress  in  more 
specific  legislation,  and  if  funds  could 
be  made  available  to  more  adequately 
support  the  efforts  already  underway. 

As  an  example  of  the  program's  ac- 
complishments, I  offer  my  own  city  of 
Wilmington.  There,  since  May  of  1968, 
130  persons  have  been  placed  In  jobs. 
And  they  are  jobs  as  Important  to  In- 
dustry as  they  are  to  the  employees. 


Money  for  the  program  has  come  from 
the  companies  which  have  hired  these 
people,  from  private  sources,  and  from 
the  State  of  Delaware. 

While  Wilmington  Is  a  very  small  ex- 
ample of  a  very  wide  program,  it  would 
be  a  very  real  help  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  inner-city  people  who  desper- 
ately need  good  jobs  and  our  Industries 
who  need  dependable,  trained  workers, 
if  congressional  recognition  and  more  re- 
sources could  be  made  available  to  this 
OIC,  and  others  like  it. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  formally  rec- 
ognize the  OIC  program  and  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  contribute  to 
it.  Backed  by  commensurate  support 
from  the  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
OIC's  could  continue  and  expand  their 
efforts  to  bridge  this  tragic  gap. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senators 
ScoTT,  ScHWEiKER,  KENNEDY,  and  mj'self, 
I  introduce  this  bill  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1362)  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  BoGGS  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1362 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  An  'Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centen'  program  designed  to  provide  com- 
prehensive employment  services  and  Job  op- 
portunities for  low-income  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed.  Such  serv- 
ices shall  Include  recruitment,  coxmsellng, 
remediation,  vocational  training.  Job  devel- 
opment. Job  placement  and  other  appropri- 
ate services.  Financial  assistance  for  such 
services  and  opportunities  may  be  provided 
by  loans  and  technical  assistance  for  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  development.  No  funds 
shall  be  made  available  for  any  program  un- 
der this  paragraph  unless  the  director  de- 
termines that  adequate  provisions  are  made 
to  assure  that  (A)  the  residents  of  the  area 
to  be  served  by  such  a  program  plan  and 
operate  such  center,  and  (B)  the  business 
community  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  such 
a  program  Is  consulted  In  Its  development 
and  operation.  The  director  shall  give  priority 
to  any  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
serving  residents  of  an  Inner-clty  area  with 
substantial  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  July  1. 
1969. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  J.  Caleb 
BoGGS,  of  Delaware,  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
bill  authorizing  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  specifically  for  opportunity  indus- 
trialization centers.  There  are,  in  more 
than  70  American  cities.  OIC's  operating 
as  Independent  organizations — ^not  Gov- 
ernment programs.  Previously,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  participated  only 
Indirectly  as  the  result  of  OIC  applica- 
tions submitted  under  programs  of  the 
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Department  of  Labor;  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the 
0£Qce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
bill  will  make  It  possible  for  Congress  to 
consider  OIC  separately,  and  to  establish 
a  single  level  of  Federal  support  for  this 
important  effort. 

The  history  of  OIC,  a  program  based 
on  the  philosophy  of  self-help,  is  one  of 
continuous  growth.  The  first  OIC  was 
started  as  the  private  effort  of  Rev.  Leon 
H.  Sullivan  in  Philadelphia.  Reverend 
Sullivan  began  by  a  canvass  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  communities  for 
unfilled  jobs.  With  funds  from  his  con- 
gregation, he  established  classes  to  train 
unskilled  persons  for  these  specific  open- 
ings. The  OIC  in  just  5  years  has  become 
a  comprehensive  employment  service  for 
low-income  persons  as  well  as  a  training 
center. 

Reverend  Sullivan  developed  a  cur- 
riculum in  communication  and  com- 
putational skills,  minority  history,  con- 
sumer education,  personal  development, 
job  finding  techniques,  basic  education, 
and  others.  Trainees  enter  OIC  programs 
with  a  desire  to  help  themselves  and  they 
can  choose  classes  in  typing,  welding, 
drafting,  cosmetology,  and  data  process- 
ing among  others.  Participants  receive 
constant  encouragement  and  motivation 
throughout  their  training  at  OIC  whose 
motto  is  "We  Help  Ourselves." 

The  opportimlties  industrialization 
centers  have  proven  their  invaluable 
contribution  to  our  communities.  I  hope 
Congress  will  give  recognition  to  this  fact 
with  early  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 


S.  1368,  S.  1369.  S.  1370,  AND  S.  1371— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONSTRUCTION  INDUS- 
TRY WORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  four  bills  relating  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  employees  In  the  con- 
struction industry.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
the  respective  bills  as  indicated  on  each. 

CONSTiXJCnON    SAFETT 

The  first  bill,  to  promote  health  and 
.<;afcty  in  the  construction  industry  In  all 
Federal  and  federally  financed  or  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects,  will 
fill  a  gap  In  the  scheme  of  protection 
presently  available  for  Government  con- 
tract workers. 

Construction  is  a  very  hazardous  occu- 
pation In  terms  of  both  the  frequency  of 
accidents  and  their  severity.  Data  for 
1966.  from  the  National  Safety  Council, 
show  that  the  construction  Industry  had 
an  accident  frequency  rate  of  12.24  per 
million  man  hours  worked — a  rate  that 
was  almost  twice  the  all-Industry  figure 
of  6.91. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics,  higher 
for  most  industries  than  those  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  show  very  high 
rates  in  construction,  ranging  from  20.7 
injuries  per  million  man-hours  worked 
for  electrical  work,  to  28.8  for  general 
building,  to  24.0  for  heavy  construction, 
to  43.9  for  roofing  and  sheet  metal  work. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  construction  Is  found  in  the 


data  which  refiect  the  severity  of  in- 
juries. The  severity  rates,  indicating  how 
bad^  workers  are  injured,  place  con- 
struction with  a  higher  nimiber  of  days 
lost  to  accidents  per  million  man-hours 
worked  than  any  industry  except  min- 
ing, lumber,  and  marine  transportation. 

In  view  of  these  high  accident  and 
injury  ratios,  it  is  an  anomaly  Indeed 
that  of  the  three  major  Government 
contractors — suppliers,  service  contrac- 
tors, and  construction  contractors — all 
but  construction  contracting  is  covered 
by  protective  legislation.  Suppliers  are 
covered  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  of 
1936,  which  requires  that  the  prevailing 
wage  be  paid,  and  that  work  be  con- 
ducted imder  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions.  The  other  major  Government 
contractors  are  service  contractors,  and 
their  employees  are  similarly  covered 
imder  the  McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
Contracts  Act,  which  requires  that  the 
prevailing  wage  be  paid,  and  that  the 
workers  be  accorded  healthy  and  safe 
working  conditions. 

But  the  final  component  of  Govern- 
ment contractors,  the  construction  work- 
ers, are  covered  only  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  provisions  that  require  payment  of 
the  prevailing  wage.  There  are  no  re- 
quirements that  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions,  also  prevail. 

This  bin  simply  corrects  the  exclusion 
of  the  construction  workers  from  this 
legislative  pattern  by  amending  the  Con- 
tract Hours  Standard  Act — 40  U.S.C.  327- 
332;  Public  Law  87-581.  Section  107(a) 
requires  that  no  construction  contractor 
or  subcontractor  may  require  an  em- 
ployee to  work  under  any  conditions  that 
are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  dangerous 
to  his  health  or  safety.  Where  the  work 
is  either  for  the  Government,  or  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  or  contracted  out  by  a 
Government  agency,  that  agency  may 
cancel  or  withhold  payment  on  the  con- 
tract until  minimum  safety  and  health 
conditions  are  met. 

Section  107(b)  will  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  with  the  enforcement  au- 
thority to  make  rules,  regulations,  issue 
orders,  hold  hearings,  and  make  decisions 
based  on  findings  of  fact,  or  take  other 
appropriate  action  in  accordance  with 
procedures  already  established  In  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  Walsh-Healey. 

Section  107(c)  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  distribute  lists  of  all  firms 
foimd  by  Federal  agencies  to  be  in  \1ola- 
tion  of  minimum  standards,  and  imless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  recommends 
otherwise,  such  firms  are  precluded  as 
under  Walsh-Healey  provisions,  from 
contracts  awards  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  this  bill — construction 
safety — is  not  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  bill,  which  was  also  Intro- 
duced last  year.  We  expect  to  deal  sep- 
arately with  that  broader  bill  which  pro- 
vides a  general  program  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  stsindards.  neither  lim- 
ited to  a  single  Industry,  nor  limited  to 
Government  contracts. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  now  because 
it  places  Federal  construction  contracts 
on  the  same  basis,  with  respect  to  health 
and  safety  of  the  workers,  as  Federal 
supply  contracts   and  Federal  service 


contracts.  This  bill,  in  short,  breaks  no 
new  ground.  It  does  remedy  years  of 
oversight  with  respect  to  an  important 
segment  of  American  working  men  who 
are  subjected  to  very  high  work  injury 
and  death  rates. 

JOINT   INDtTSTRT  PROMOTION   PROGRAMS 

The  second  bill  that  I  am  Introducing 
would  amend  section  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions 
to  joint  industry  product  promotion 
programs. 

The  history  and  development  of  our 
labor-management  relations  laws  clearly 
points  up  the  necessity  for  this  legisla- 
tion, which  does  nothing  more  than 
clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  first  ex- 
pressed some  years  ago. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  prohibits  all  pay- 
ments by  employers  to  employee  repre- 
sentatives for  purposes  other  than  those 
expressly  authorized.  The  congressional 
purpose  in  enacting  the  section  Is  clear, 
for  all  responsible  public  officials  were 
concerned  about  the  elimination  of 
briberj',  extortion,  shakedowns,  "sweet- 
heart contracts,"  and  other  corrupt  prac- 
tices, and  to  protect  the  interest  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  lawful  employer-employee 
supported  funds. 

Lawful  purposes  to  which  these  funds 
can  be  put  are  presently  enumerated  in 
section  302.  For  example,  fimds  for  med- 
ical or  hospital  care,  pensions  for  retire- 
ment or  death  of  employees,  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  or  illness  resulting  from 
occupational  activity,  unemployment 
benefits,  life  Insurance,  disability  and 
sickness  insurance,  or  similar  benefits, 
and  apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
grams were  excepted  from  the  provisions 
in  a  drafting  technique  similar  to  that 
here  proposed. 

Recent  court  decisions,  however,  have 
held  that  employer  contributions  to 
product  promotion  programs  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  trustees  representing 
labor  and  management  are  outside  the 
scope  of  these  exceptions  to  section  302. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  product 
promotion  plans  and  collective  bargain- 
ing about  such  programs  are  presently 
lawful.  In  fact,  there  are  thousands  of 
such  funds  in  existence  today.  Many  of 
these  are  Incorporated  Into  collective- 
bargaining  agreements.  Many  are  fi- 
nanced through  the  collective-bargain- 
ing mechanism. 

Neither  are  such  programs  proscribed 
by  public  policy  considerations.  A  recent 
court  of  appesds  decision  stated  this 
clearly,  noting  that — 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  in  this 
case.  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts  to  both 
labor  and  management  to  solve  a  vexing 
Industry  problem.  But  .  .  .  our  duty  Is  to 
rule  In  accordance  with  that  which  the  Con- 
gress In  Its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  enact  .  .  . 
the  relief  sought  by  the  appellants  hereto 
must  be  found  In  congressional  and  not 
judicial  action. 


It  is  preset^  unlawful,  however, 
jointly  to  administer  such  programs, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  correct  that 
situation  with  this  biU.  The  bill  I  propose 
today  merely  adds  an  exception  to  those 
already  existing  in  section  302.  Further- 
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more,  It  removes  any  possible  Oovem- 
ment  Interference  with  the  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  and  precludes 
Oovemment  sajrlng  to  management  and 
labor  that  they  cannot  establish  pro- 
grams which  they  deem  to  be  to  their 
mutual  advantage  and  that  we  are  not 
against  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  contains  numerous  safe- 
giiards.  It  provides  that  contributions 
must  be  made  to  separate  funds  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  the  specifically  au- 
thorized purposes,  and  that  no  assets 
held  by  such  funds  may  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  or  commingled  with  other 
fimds.  They  may  not  be  used  to  defray 
the  costs  of  programs  that  are  employer 
or  labor  organization  functions.  Further- 
more, provisions  of  present  laws  that 
require  reporting  and  disclosure  of  funds 
are  applicable.  Additionally,  no  labor  or- 
ganization or  employer  shall  be  required 
to  bargain  on  the  establishment  of  any 
such  trust  fimd.  and  refusal  to  do  so 
•hallaot  constitute  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice.   -- 

JOINT  rNOtraniT  contract  intkbpsttatton 

The  third  bill  that  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing also  amends  section  302  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  by  per- 
mitting employer  contributions  to  a  joint 
committee  or  joint  board  empowered  to 
interpret  provisions  of  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements. 

Again,  like  the  joint  Industry  product 
promotion  fimds,  the  establishment  of 
joint  boards  or  committees  to  inter- 
pret provisions  of  collective-bargaining 
agreements  is  not  today  unlawful.  Many 
such  joint  boards  and  committees  pres- 
ently exist  as  part  of  the  well-developed 
mechanism  to  resolve  disputes  peace- 
fully, and  it  has  been  successful. 

What  will  be  permitted  by  the  legisla- 
tion are  employer  contributions  to  such 
programs  administered  jointly  with  labor 
organizations.  All  this  legislation  does  is 
permit  an  exclusion  under  section  302(c) 
for  establisliment  of  joint  fimds  to  sup- 
port the  practice. 

The  bill  will  exempt  from  the  present 
section  302  proscriptions,  joint  indtistry 
efforts  to  resolve  internal  disputes  by 
permitting  payments  Intended  to  be  used 
for  defraying  the  cost  and  expenses  of 
such  efforts.  The  funds,  paid  to  and  held 
In  a  separate  trust,  cannot  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  interpreta- 
tion of  provisions  of  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements,  and  to  resolve  and  deter- 
mine issues  arising  from  disputes  regard- 
ing provisions  of  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement.  The  findings  and/or  deter- 
minations of  such  a  committee  or  board 
are,  traditionally,  binding  on  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  need  to  enact  this  legislation  Is  es- 
sentially similar  to  the  need  for  the  in- 
dustry product  promotion  bill,  because 
joint  funding  for  this  existing  and  lawful 
purpose  is  precluded  due  to  the  literal 
and  narrow  interpretation  given  to  sec- 
tion 302  by  the  courts.  The  same  protec- 
tions applicable  to  the  Joint  industry  pro- 
motion fimd  exemption  are  similarly  ap- 
plicable to  this  legislation, 
srrus  PICKETING 

The  fourth  bill,  Mr.  President,  amends 
section  8 lb)  (4)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  restore  to  unions  in  the  building  and 


construction  industry  the  right  to  engage 
in  peaceful  picketing  at  common  con- 
struction sites  where  both  the  means 
used  and  the  objectives  sought  are  law- 
ful. Employees  in  all  other  industries  can 
engage  In  peaceful  picketing  at  their 
employment  site.  A  technicality  pres- 
ently denies  construction  workers  their 
rights. 

Specifically,  the  bill  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect a  literal  and  Inequitable  interpreta- 
tion by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  section 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  act  in  the  Denver  Build- 
ing Trades  case,  which  effectively  serves 
to  prohibit  primary  strikes  and  picketing 
in  the  construction  industry.  The  bill 
merely  clarifies  the  guarantee  already 
written  into  the  act  that  primary  strikes 
and  primary  picketing  are  not  imlawful. 
and  confirms,  in  fact,  the  intention  of  the 
authors  of  the  present  law. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  arises 
from  the  unique  aspect  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  which  finds  many  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  working  togeth- 
er on  one  site.  When  a  union  has  a  dis- 
pute, for  example,  with  a  particular  sub- 
contractor, the  expression  of  its  dispute 
through  a  strike  or  picket  line  often  in- 
volves the  prime  contractor,  which  the 
Court  has  found  to  be  a  separate  legal 
entity.  Consequently,  the  union's  law- 
ful activity  of  picketing  the  subcontrac- 
tor is  viewed  as  having  an  object  of  re- 
quiring the  contractor  to  cease  doing 
business  with  the  subcontractor,  which 
is  unlawful  under  the  act. 

This  bill  clarifies  the  present  law  by 
recognizing  the  construction  Industry 
realities  that  all  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors working  together  on  a  con- 
struction site  are  engaged  in  a  common 
economic  enterprise,  and  it  permits  the 
scope  of  lawful  union  activity  to  be  equal 
to  that  presently  available  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  bill  recognizes 
the  fact  that,  just  because  different  oc- 
cupations on  the  same  worksite  are  un- 
der the  supervision  of  different  sub- 
contractors, there  Is  not  an  adequate 
reason  to  convert  primary  picketing  into 
a  so-called  secondary  boycott. 

This  bill  does  no  more  than  extend  the 
protections  presently  available  to  the  ap- 
parel industry  to  the  construction  indus- 
try. Already  section  8(b)(4)  of  the  act 
recognizes  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween contractors,  subcontractors,  and 
similar  entitles  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  clothing  as  all  performing  part 
of  an  integrated  production  process.  My 
proposed  bill  would  merely  recognize  that 
this  same  unique  character  exists  re- 
specting construction  contractors  and 
subcontractors  involved  in  a  Joint  enter- 
prise. 

This  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
and  exhaustive  consideration  and  broad 
nonpartisan  support  for  almost  20  years. 
In  1949  President  Tnmian  recognized  the 
construction  industry  problem,  and  rec- 
ommended corrective  legislation.  Simi- 
larly, in  1954,  President  Eisenhower  In 
a  message  to  Congress,  recommended 
legislation  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
struction site  problem. 

The  application  of  the  bill  will  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  project  site  and  will  not 
have  any  effect  outside  the  construction 
industry.  The  bill  is  limited  to  labor  dis- 


putes involving  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors at  the  construction  site.  It  is 
not  applicable  if  there  is  an  employer  at 
the  site  who  is  not  engaged  primarily  in 
the  construction  industry,  or  an  em- 
ployer  whose  employees  are  represented 
by  a  labor  organization  and  the  issue  in 
the  dispute  Involves  such  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

Additionally,  the  bill  makes  specific 
provision  for  construction  projects  at 
military  and  defense  facilities,  requiring 
at  least  10  days'  notice  of  intent  to  strike. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  strikes  by 
unions  not  duly  recognized  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  act,  nor  does  It  permit 
strikes  that  are  in  breach  of  an  existing 
collective-bargaining  agreement. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  strikes  im- 
lawful under  the  act.  It  will  not  require 
that  a  man  join  a  imion  in  order  to  get 
a  job — two  provisions  In  the  act  out- 
law such  requirements. 

It  will  not  legalize  Jurisdictional 
strikes  when  a  rival  union  Is  doing  the 
work. 

It  will  not  legalize  otherwise  unlaw- 
ful strikes  for  recognition  or  organiza- 
tion, when  the  employees  are  nonunion 
or  represented  by  a  rival  union. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simply  to 
reverse  the  Import  of  the  Court  decision, 
and  to  restore  to  employees  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  trades  industry  the 
rights  which  are  currently  available  to 
the  employees  in  every  other  segment 
of  American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  each  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  ix>lnt. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  (S.  1368)  to  promote  health 
and  safety  In  the  building  trades  and 
construction  industry  In  all  Federal  and 
federally  financed  or  federally  assisted 
construction  projects:  (S.  1369)  to 
amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  for  Joint  in- 
dustry promotion  of  products  In  certain 
instances;  (S.  1370)  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947.  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions for  a  joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  interpret  provisions 
of  collective-bargaining  agreements; 
and  (8.  1371)  to  amend  section  8(b)(4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the 
sites  of  construction  projects,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1368 
A  bill  to  promote  health  and  safety  In  the 
building  trades  and  construction  industry 
In  all  Federal   and  federally  financed  or 
federally  assisted  construction  projects 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
Contract    Worlt    Hours    Standards    Act    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 
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"SBC.  107.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of 
each  contract  entered  Into  under  leglsIaUon 
subject   to   Reorganization  Plan  No.    14   of 
1950    (64  Stat.  1267)    that  no  contractor  or 
subcontractor   contracting   for  any   part  of 
the  contract  work  shall  require  any  laborer 
or  mechanic  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the   contract  to   work   In   surroundings,   or 
under  worltlng  conditions,  which  are  unsani- 
tary, hazardous,  or  dangerous  to  his  health 
or  safety.  In  the  event  of  a  violation,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  of  any 
such  condition  of  a  conUact  of  a  type  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  103(a) 
of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act, 
the  governmental  agency  for  which  the  con- 
tract work  Is  done  shall  have  the  right  to 
cancel  the  conteact,  and  to  enter  Into  other 
contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  contract 
work,  charging  any  additional  cost  to  the 
original  contractor.  In  the  event  of  a  viola- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
ol  any  such  condition  ol  a  contract  of  a  type 
described   In  clause   (3)    of  secUon   103(a), 
the  governmenUl  agency,  by  which  financial, 
guarantee,  assUtance  or  Insurance  for  the 
contract  work   Is   provided   shall   have   the 
right  to  withhold  any  such  assistance  attrib- 
utable to  the  performance  of  the  contract. 

■■(b)(1)  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Act  of 
June  30.  1936  (41  U.S.C.  38,  39)  as  amended 
shall  govern  the  Secretary's  authority  to  en- 
force this  section.  Issue  orders,  hold  hearings, 
and  make  decisions  based  on  findings  of 
fact  and  take  other  appropriate  action  here- 
under. Section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  any  adjudication  under 
this  section. 

••(2)  All  questions  relating  to  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  the  standards,  regulations, 
rulings.  InterpreUtlons.  and  procedures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Secretary  for  appropriate  ruling  or 
interpretation  and  such  nUlngs  and  Inter- 
preUtlons shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
all  agencies  of  the  United  States  except 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Section  104  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  directed 
to  distribute  a  Ust  to  all  agencies  of  the 
Government  giving  the  names  of  all  persona 
or  firms  that  the  Federal  agencies  of  the 
Secretary  have  found  to  have  violated  this 
section.  Unless  the  Secretary  otherwise  rec- 
ommends, no  contract  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  awarded  to  the  persons  or  firms 
on  this  Ust  or  to  any  firm.  corporaUon, 
partnership,  or  association  In  which  such 
persons  have  a  substantial  interest  until 
three  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  Ust  containing  the  name 
of  such  persons  or  firms." 

Sec  2.  The  first  section  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  Augtist  13, 1962,  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  Safety"  after  "Hours"  each 
time  It  appears. 

I  S.  1360 
A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit 
employer  contributions  for  Joint  Industry 
promotion  of  products  In  certain  Instances 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  302 
(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (6)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)",  and  by 
adding  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ";  or  (7)  with 
respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid 
by  any  employer  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry to  a  trust  fund  established  by  such 
representative  for  the  purpose  of  a  Joint 
Industry  promotional  program:  Provided, 
That  (a)  In  relation  to  a  Joint  Industry  pro- 
motional program  such  payments  as  are  In- 
tended to  be  used  for  defraying  the  cost 
and  expenses  thereof  are  made  to  a  separate 


trust  which  provides  that  the  funds  held 
therein    cannot    be    tised    for    any    purpose 
other  than  for  product  and  product  appli- 
cation  research   and   development,   product 
and    product   application    market    develop- 
ment,  promotion   of   product   and   product 
application  with  architects,  engineers,  and 
Government    contracting    officials,    product 
and    product    application    public    relations, 
publication  of  product  and  product  applica- 
tion technical  Information  and  data:   Pro- 
vided. That  no  labor  organization  or  employer 
shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the  establish- 
ment of  any  such  program,  and  refusal  to  do 
so  shall  not  constitute  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, (b)  Such  funds  shall  not  be  commingled 
with  any  other  funds  or  used  In  any  manner 
to  share  expenses  or  otherwise  defray   the 
cost  of  programs  that  are  employer  or  man- 
agement   functions    or    labor    organization 
functions,    and    that    the    requirements    of 
clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  such  trust  fund  as 
well  as  the  requirements  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension   Plans  Disclosure   Act    (except  any 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  trust  funds  of  the  type  to  which 
this  clause  applies) ." 

S.  1370 


A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  lor  a  Joint 
committee  or  joint  board  empowered  to 
interpret  provUlons  of  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  302 
(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (6)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  (6) ",  and  by  adding 
Immediately   before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowmg:  ":  or  (7)  with  respect 
to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid  by 
any  employer  of  the  construction  Industry 
to  a  trust  fund  estobllshed  by  such  repre- 
sentative for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  commit-  _ 
tee  or  joint  board  empowered  to  Interpret 
provisions    of    collective-bargaining    agree- 
ments: Provided.  That  (a)  such  payments  as 
are  Intended  to  be  used  for  defraying  the 
cost  and  expenses  of  such  committee  or  board 
are  made  to  a  separate  trust  which  provides 
that  the  funds  held  therein  cannot  be  used 
lor  any  purpose  other  than  the  Interpreting 
of  provisions  of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments and  to  resolve  and  determine  Issues 
arising  from  disputes  regarding  provisions  of 
a  coUectlve-bargalnlng  agreement,  providing 
that  the  findings  and/or  determinations  of 
such  committee  or  board  are  binding  on  all 
parties  concerned:  Provided,  That  no  labor 
organization  or  employer  shall  be  required  to 
bargain  on  the  establishment  of  any  such 
trust  fund,  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  con- 
stitute an  unfair  labor  practice;    (b)   such 
funds   shall   not  be  commingled  with   any 
other  funds  or  used  In  any  manner  to  share 
expenses  or  otherwise  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams that  are   employer  or  management 
functions  or  labor  organization  functions, 
and  that  the  requirements  of  clause  (B)  of 
the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  such  trust  fund  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of   the   Welfare   and   Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  (except  any  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  not  applicable  to 
trust  funds  of  the  type  to  which  this  clause 
appUes)." 

S.  1371 
A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 
with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites  of  con- 
struction projects 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in- 


serting  before    the   semicolon   at   the   end 
thereof  ":   Provided  further.  That  nothing 
contained  In  clause   (B)   of  this  paragraph 
(4)  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  strike 
or  refusal  to  perform  services  or  any  Induce- 
ment of   any   individual   employed   by   any 
person  to  strike  or  refuse  to  perform  services 
at  the  site  of  the  construction,  alteration, 
painting,  or  repair  of  a  building,  structure, 
or  other  work  and  directed  at  any  of  several 
employers  who  are  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  are  jointly  engaged  as  joint  ven- 
tures or  In  the  relationship  of  contractors 
and  subcontractors  In  such  construction,  al- 
teration, painting,  or  repair  at  such  site,  and 
there  Is  a  labor  dUpute,  not  unlawful  under 
this  Act  or  In  violation  of  an  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining contract,  relating  to  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  working  conditions 
of  employees  employed  at  such  site  by  any  of 
such  employers  and  the  Issues  In  the  dis- 
pute  do   not   Involve   a  labor   organization 
which  Is  representing  the  employees  of  an 
employer  at   the   site   who   is  not   engaged 
primarily    In    the    construction    Industry: 
Provided.  That  In  the  case  of  any  such  site 
which  is  located  at  any  military  facility  or 
Installation  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force, 
or  which  Is  located  at  a  facility  or  Installa- 
tion of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Goverimient  If  a  major  purpose  of  such 
facility  or  Installation  Is.  or  will  be,  the  de- 
velopment,   production,    testing,    firing,    or 
launching  of  munitions,  weapons,  missiles, 
or   space   vehicles,   prior   written   notice   of 
Intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  serv- 
ices, of  not  less  than  ten  days  shall  be  given 
by  the  labor  organization  Involved  to  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
to  any  State  or  territorial  agency  established 
to  mediate  and  conciliate   disputes  within 
the  State  or  territory  where  such  site  Is  lo- 
cated,   to   the    several    employers    who    are 
jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the  Army. 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
the  particular  facility  or  installation,  and  to 
any  national  or  International  labor  organl- 
.  zatlon  of  which  the  labor  organization  In- 
volved  Is   an   affiliate.   The   notice   require- 
ments of  the  preceding  proviso  are  In  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  In  lieu  of  the  notice  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  section  8(d)  of  the 
Act.    In   determining   whether   several    em- 
ployers who  are  In  the  construction  indus- 
try are  Jointly  engaged  as  Jomt  venturers  at 
any  site,  ownership  or  control  of  such  site  by 
a  single  person  shall  not  be  the  only  factor 
considered". 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION    FOR     REVISION     OF     TOE 
INTERSTATE    COMPACT    ON    THE 
POTOMAC  RIVER  BASIN 
Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    the 
joint  resolution  I  introduce  today  for 
myself,  my  Maryland  colleague  Senator 
Mathias,  and  Senators  Spong  and  Byrd 
of      Virginia,      Senators      Scott     and 
ScHWEiKEE  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Sena- 
tor Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  would 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  revision 
of  the  interstate  compact  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin. 

It  would  also  give  formal  approval  to 
the  amendments  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

An  identical  measure  has  already  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  on  Janu- 
ary 3  by  Representative  Fallon  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  30. 

The  compact  established  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
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Basin,  known  as  Incopot.  which  has  had 
a  long  and  useful  history  of  accomplish- 
ment In  water  pollution  control,  dating 
tMtck  to  1940.  At  that  time  some  thought 
was  given  to  the  creation  of  a  Commis- 
sion active  In  all  areas  of  water  resources. 
However,  It  was  felt  that  pollution  con- 
ditions were  so  critical  and  that  time 
consuming  objections  to  any  such  broad 
agency  would  be  raised  that  It  was  de- 
cided to  limit  the  Commission's  mandate 
specifically  to  the  area  of  water  pollution 
abatement.  A  broadened  compact  could 
come  later. 

The  Commission's  Jurisdiction  is  thus 
restricted  to  pollution  control  and  within 
that  to  research  and  factfinding,  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  plans  and  projects  de- 
veloped by  local  and  State  sigencles.  The 
Conmiission  is  further  limited  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  compact  restricting  any  sig- 
natory body  from  contributing  more 
than  $30,000  per  year. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations,  the 
Comn\ission  has  contributed  significantly 
to  our  Imow ledge  of  the  basin's  pollution 
problems,  to  public  awareness  of  these 
problems,  and  to  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion among  the  basin  States. 

In  short  Incopot  has  served  us  well. 

But  the  time  has  come  now  to  upgrade 
it.  We  must  increase  its  scope  and  re- 
move its  financial  straightjacket. 

The  increased  Federal  involvement  in 
water  pollution,  generally,  and  in  the 
Potomac  Basin,  specifically,  the  growing 
demand  for  clean  water  and  a  quality  en- 
vironment, the  continuing  pollution  in 
the  river — acid  mine  drainage  in  the 
North  Branch,  industrial  and  municipal 
waste  discharges  throughout  the  system, 
slltatlon  that  turns  the  Potomac  brown, 
are  all  reasons  to  require  a  revision  of 
the  compact. 

Briefly,  the  changes  would — 

First.  Enlarge  the  Commissions  man- 
date to  permit  it  to  investigate  water  and 
associated  land  resources  questions  gen- 
erally, while  maintaining  its  primary  em- 
phasis on  pollution  abatement.  This  re- 
flects the  sensible  view  that  problems  of 
water  quality  relate  to  utilization  of  the 
land. 

Second.  Expand  the  liaison  and  co- 
ordination function  of  the  Commission. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  the  States,  and  private 
groups  are  Increasingly  involved  in  Po- 
tomac Basin  water  quality  control. 

Third.  Grant  the  Conunlsslon  addi- 
tional authority  to  conduct  research  and 
issue  reports.  The  new  language  here  is 
simply  more  inclusive. 

Pour.  Grant  the  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  comment  on  the  plans — re- 
garding the  Potomac — of  other  agencies, 
both  private  and  public.  Previously,  there 
was  no  mention  of  this.  The  addition  is 
welcome  since  so  many  new  plans  con- 
cerning the  basin  are  now  beginning  to 
emerge. 

Fifth.  Remove  the  present  $30,000  cell- 
ing on  the  annual  contributions  by  the 
signatories.  This  would  permit,  among 
other  things,  an  enlargement  of  the  an- 
nual matching  grants  from  the  PWPCA. 

The  amendments  to  this  compact  were 
submitted  to  the  signatory  States  upon 


recommendation  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  Commission  in  1959.  They  have 
been  approved  by  all:  Maryland,  Perm- 
sylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
as  well  as  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congressional  coasent  must  now  be 
given  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Conmierce  Department,  and  the  Jus- 
tice E)epartment  all  notified  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  their  approval  of  these 
amendments. 

Only  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
withheld  approval.  It  did  so  regarding 
section  (f)(2)  of  article  n  of  the 
amended  compact  which  permitted  the 
Commission  to  review  and  made  recom- 
mendations on  water  quality  standards 
submitted  by  the  States.  The  Department 
felt  that  this  section  conflicted  with  the 
authority  of  the  States  and  Secretary  as 
established  by  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  recom- 
mended that  the  resolution  include  a  pro- 
viso which  states  that  the  consent  of 
Congress  does  not  apply  to  this  partic- 
ular section. 

Last  December  20,  Mr.  Marvin  M. 
Sutherland,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin, 
wrote  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  the  commis- 
sion, cognizant  of  Interior's  view,  had  no 
objection  to  the  withholding  of  congres- 
sional consent  to  section  (f)  (2)  of  article 
II.  Mr.  Sutherland  is,  of  course,  desirous 
that  with  this  action,  congressional  con- 
sent can  be  quickly  achieved. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  compact  amended  by 
this  resolution  Is  not  the  new  Federal- 
Interstate  Potomac  River  Basin  com- 
pact. It  is,  rather,  the  Potomac  River 
Sanitation  compact  which  created  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin.  The  former  compact,  writ- 
ten In  late  1967  by  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  Advisory  Committee,  is  now  only 
in  preliminary  draft  form.  It  has  not 
been  approved  by  any  of  the  States  nor 
by  the  Congress.  It  places  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  signatory/participant 
to  the  compact  whereas  the  compact  un- 
der this  resolution  today  does  not. 

The  new  compact  would  repeal  the  old 
compact  and  abolish  the  Interstate  com- 
mittee established  under  it.  The  April 
1968  newsletter  of  the  commission  recog- 
nizes this.  It  goes  on  to  say,  however, 
that  the  new  compact  will  not  be  opera- 
tional for  some  time  yet.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  upgraded  commission  can  play 
an  important  role  in  Potomac  Basin  af- 
fairs. It  can  serve  as  an  interim  coordi- 
nating agency,  giving  the  States  a  single 
focal  point  for  their  efforts  in  water 
pollution  control.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant now  since  so  much  activity  is 
taking  place  within  the  basin. 

The  Potomac  is  a  river  of  great  beauty 
and  part  of  our  honored  heritage.  It  is, 
I  think,  a  national  treasure.  Its  pollution 
is  a  national  disgrace.  Those  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  basin  and  its  waters  are 
encouraged  by  the  efforts  now  being  de- 
veloped to  restore  its  quality.  Part  of 
these  efforts  are  the  actions  by  the  States 


In  the  basin  to  seek  a  revised  compact. 
This  demonstrates  their  commitment  to 
clean  water  in  the  Potomac  and  its  trib- 
utaries. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  dem- 
onstrate its  own  commitment  by  act- 
ing rapidly  on  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  67) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
and  the  Commonwealths  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  signatory  bodies,  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Potomac  Valley  Conservsuicy  District  and 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tydings  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  102— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICES    IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  again  the  Senate  resolution  which 
I  have  offered  to  this  body  in  previous 
Congresses — a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  re- 
ligious practice  in  public  schools. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  recognizes  that 
any  public  school  system  may  provide  a 
time  for  "prayerfiil  meditation"  when 
each  individual  is  "permitted  to  pray  as 
he  chooses." 

Such  a  practice,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  with  its  interpretation 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
appear  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, as  follows: 

s.  Rxs.  103 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(a)  notwithstanding  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relating  to  the  reading  oi  the 
Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  the  public 
schools,  any  public  school  system  If  It  so 
chooees  may  provide  time  during  the  school 
day  for  prayerful  meditation  If  no  public  of- 
ficial prescribes  or  recites  tlie  prayer  which 
Is  offered:  and 

(b)  providing  public  school  time  for 
prayerful  meditation  In  no  way  violates  the 
Constitution  because  each  individual  partic- 
ipating therein  wotild  be  permitted  to  pray 
as  he  chooses,  but  that  such  practice  Is 
consonant  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
protected  by  the  flrst  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah    (Mr.   Moss),    the   Senator   from 


Maryland  (Mr.  Tr dings)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (8.  1179) 
which  seeks  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  293)  the  Reorganization  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1088) .  the  Vet- 
erans Relocation  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1969 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  745)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  in  relation  to  a  class  1 
base  quota  for  dairymen. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  .  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution  (SJ.  Res.  7)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


If  any,  legally  or  eqvUtably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  161— RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  1364 
TO  UJS.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  161) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  161 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  1364 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  rellnqailsh  and  quitclaim  any  title 
It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit. 
uated  In  the  County  of  San  Bernardino, 
State  of  California  unto  Hugh  McDowell  and 
Ella  B.  McDowell,  husband  and  wife;  It  Is 
hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  Section  1492  of  Title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trail  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  Is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  gratuity,  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  annoimce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  March  19,  20.  and 
21,  1969,  to  look  into  the  problems  of  in- 
creasing lumber  and  wood  product  prices 
and  the  shortage  of  timber  and  wood 
products. 

The  hearings  will  be  held,  beginning 
at  10  ajn.  each  day.  In  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  should  contact  Miss  Doris 
I.  Thomas,  room  5226.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  225-6348. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  101— RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  TO 
U.S.  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  101) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, &s  follows: 

S.  RK8.  101 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  (S.  1253)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Crown  Coat  Front 
Company,  Inc.",  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and 
the  chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  CREATE  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion will  hold  hearings  on  S.  860.  a  bill 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs,  beginning  on 
Monday,  March  17,  1969,  at  10  a.m.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  1318,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone  wishing 
further  Information  on  the  hearings 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  staff  in 
room  162.  Senate  Office  Building. 


THE   MONTANA   COLLEGE   OF  MIN- 
ERAL SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  colleges  and 
dissent,  colleges  and  opportunity,  col- 


leges and  size,  and  colleges  and  vio- 
lence. The  colleges  and  imlversities  In 
Montana  have  been  carrying  out  their 
fimctlons  to  instruct  and  the  students 
have  been  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities to  learn. 

In  my  State,  despite  our  small  popula- 
tion, we  have  an  exceptional  State  uni- 
versity and  private  college  system  which 
I  think  will  stand  comparison  with  the 
educational  institutions  of  any  other 
State  or.  for  that  matter,  of  any  other 
coimtry. 

My  purpose  In  taking  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
Montana  School  of  Mines,  now  known  as 
Montana  Tech,  in  which  I  was  given  the 
opportunity,  despite  my  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions, to  embark  on  my  college  career 
and  thereby  achieve  in  Montana  schools 
almost  exclusively  what  education  I  can 
lay  claim  to  today. 

When  I  applied  for  admission  at  the 
Montana  School  of  Mines  in  1927,  I  had 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  I  had 
not  attended  high  school,  but.  despite 
this  lack  of  qualifications.  I  was  allowed 
to  enroll  at  that  institution  as  a  special 
student  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  carry 
on  work  to  earn  high  school  credits.  I 
can  never  repay  my  debt  to  the  School 
of  Mines  for  the  opportunities  which  it 
gave  to  me,  for  the  friendships  which  I 
made  there  or  for  the  kindness  which 
the  faculty,  without  exception,  &s  a 
whole  accorded  me  at  that  difficult  time. 

Today  the  School  of  Mines  has  ex- 
panded beyond  its  basic  courses  in  min- 
ing engineering,  metallurgy,  geology,  and 
petroleum  engineering  in  which  it  ranks 
with  the  greatest  mining  and  technical 
schools  in  the  world  but  also  into  the 
liberal  arts  field  as  well. 

Montana  Tech  is  a  State-supported 
institution,  a  vital  segment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  system,  and  its  en- 
rollment, while  primarily  from  the  Butte 
and  Anaconda  area,  comes  from  many 
nations  throughout  the  world,  represent- 
ing all  the  continents  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Montana  Tech,  as  we  Montanans 
know,  is  a  top-ranking  minerals  industry 
college  with  a  worldwide  reputation.  Its 
graduates  in  this  field  are  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  industry  or  the  minerals 
teaching  profession.  But,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, Montana  Tech  now  has  much 
more  to  offer.  It  has  an  expanded  liberal 
arts  program  which  amounts  to  an 
economy-education  package.  Many 
families  living  in  the  Butte-Anaconda 
area  can  only  afford  an  education  at 
Montana  Tech.  They  cannot  send  their 
children  to  Montana  State  University  at 
Bozeman  or  to  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana at  Missoula,  where  they  must  live 
away  from  home. 

Montana  Tech  has  all  the  advantages 
of  the  large  colleges  and  also  offers  the 
benefits  of  a  small  college.  There  is  the 
small  student-faculty  ratio  which  sub- 
stantially increases  the  availability  and 
quality  of  Montana  Tech  education. 

Contributing  significantly  to  this  qual- 
ity education  are  some  of  the  leading  pro- 
fessors in  this  section  of  the  Nation  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  challenges  at  Mon- 
tana Tech. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Montana  Standard 
of  Sunday,  February  23,  haa  put  out  an 
excellent  supplement  which  shows,  with- 
out question,  the  fine  opportunities  now 
presented  by  that  college.  Montana  Tech 
Is  a  great  school.  It  Is  a  college  with  a 
future  and  anyone  who  enrolls  In  this 
outstanding  Institution  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  It  but  will  have  much 
cause  for  satisfaction  In  the  years  to 
come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sup- 
plement from  the  Montana  Standard  to 
which  I  refer  be  Included  In  the  Recokd 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

MoMTAJiA  Tbch  :  What's  HAnwfuiG 

TBCH  imLOINO  PLANS  ABOTHTO 

The  roar  of  conatructton  eqxilpment  warn 
he*rd  across  the  Montana  Tech  campus  this 
fall  as  work  commenced  on  several  remodel- 
ing projects  and  new  buildings. 

A  new  heaUng  plant,  which  will  serve  the 
entire  bampus.  is  scheduled  for  completion 
by  earfjr  Summer  if  weather  permits.  Con- 
tractor for  the  Job  Is  Edward  A.  Bentley  of 
BenUey  Construction  Co..  Butte.  The  plant 
was  designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of 
Walter  H.  Hlnlck,  also  of  Butte.  Cost  of  the 
plant  wlU  be  1178.743. 

The  heating  plant  presently  serving  Mon- 
tana Tech  U  located  In  the  MIU  Building. 
The  new  plant  will  have  Its  own  building 
located  west  of  the  Petroleum  Building. 

The  college  Is  making  plans  for  more  ex- 
pansion. Remodeling  projects  which  have  re- 
cently been  completed  are  the  renovation  of 
the  gymnasium.  •68.000;  library,  $75,000: 
Metallurgy  Bldg..  tTLOOO  and  the  Petroleum 
Building.  •94.000. 

Construction  la  planned  to  start  on  ex- 
pansion and  renovation  of  the  Montana  Tech 
Student  Union  BiUldlng  this  summer. 

The  original  Student  Union  Building,  built 
m  1959,  will  b«  expanded  to  hotise  food  serv- 
ice facilities,  therefore  leaving  more  room 
in  the  dormitory  which  presently  boiiscs  food 
service. 

According  to  architect  Cliarles  A.  Keatle. 
the  new  Student  Union  will  have  enough 
dining  space  to  seat  340  persons  and  up  to 
400  on  a  semi-staggered  basis.  Dining  for 
students  on  a  cash  basis,  that  Is  students 
who  do  not  make  regular  use  of  the  food 
service.  wUl  be  about  225  available  seats. 

There  will  be  a  complete  kitchen  facility, 
small  coffee  shop  for  after- hour  use  and  va- 
cations, and  four  meeting  rooms  also  suit- 
able for  dining.  A  book  store  of  about  3.300 
square  feet  Is  Included  In  the  plans  as  is  a 
new  game  and  recreation  area  and  expanded 
student  office  space. 

Phase  one  of  the  plan  will  be  the  Initial 
total  building  plus  adequate  equipment  and 
furnishings  to  handle  an  enrollment  at  Tech 
up  to  1 .000.  Other  phases  of  construction  will 
be  added  as  enrollment  Increases  up  to  3,000. 

The  new  addition  and  remodeling  will  cost 
an  estimated  •615,000.  Built-in  equipment  for 
the  food  service,  coffee  shop  and  others  will 
cost  993,000.  Movable  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings come  to  •18.500.  Special  furnishings 
for  lounges,  offices  and  the  games  and  r«c- 
reaUon  room  Is  aUotted  •10,000.  The  total 
cost  of  the  project's  Phase  1  plan  Is  •737.000. 

When  completed  the  building  will  have 
about  28.000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  architect  says  the  roof  on  the  archl- 
tectxiral  drawing  Is  done  in  Mansard  style. 
He  said  "Some  new  contemporary  forms  and 
detail  are  possible  within  the  Mansard  sys- 
tem and  yet  it  Is  compatible  with  existing 
roof  forms  on  the  campxis." 

Work  is  proposed  to  begin  concxirrently 
on  the  Student  Union  Building  and  remodel- 
Ukg  of  the  dorm.  The  dorm  project,  at  a  cost 


of  about  •300.000.  will  double  the  present  ca- 
pacity of  about  130  students. 

A  new  mineral  dressing,  geology  and  min- 
ing buUdlng  is  In  the  preplanning  stage. 
The  legislature  will  be  aslced  this  biennlum 
to  provide  funds  to  design  and  plan  the 
building.  If  the  funds  are  awarded  during 
this  session  of  the  legislature,  then  funds 
will  be  asked  for  the  actual  buUdlng  of  the 
structure  during  tb«  next  ssaalcn. 

BuaxAU  or  mxkxs  has  ncposTAirr  bolb 
ON  caUfus 

The  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Oeology 
at  Montana  Tech  constantly  has  wide-rang- 
ing research  and  other  projects  under  way. 

A  continuous  project,  involving  the  en- 
tire staff  at  the  Bureau  includes  sale  of  maps, 
perfonning  mineral  and  rock  Identifications, 
answering  inquiries  in  person  or  by  maU  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  mineral  In- 
dustry. 

The  Bureau  conducts  research  on  ground- 
water, clays  and  shales,  bentonlts  deposits, 
and  does  cooperative  research  with  other  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  Bureau  also  subsidizes  many  graduate 
studenu  and  others  working  on  projects 
around  the  stats. 

TKCH  aXaSABCH  TAXIXS 

Research  In  many  shapes  and  forms  Is 
being  conducted  by  various  departments  and 
Individuals  at  Montana  Tech. 

Por  one  Tech  student  a  study  In  the  area 
of  computer  methods  brought  many  honors. 

Steve  Bauer,  now  a  senior  geophysical 
engineering  student  at  Tech.  did  research 
on  a  computer  method  for  Interpreting  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  to  find  and  give  a  rough 
sketch  of  what  ore  deposits  look  like  before 
they  are  ever  drilled. 

Bauer's  research  Is  based  on  radio  waves 
which  are  affected  by  an  ore  deposit.  Qeo- 
physlclsts  have  known  for  years  that  these 
radio  waves  Indicate  the  presence  of  an  ore 
body  but  the  waves  are  affected  In  such  a 
complicated  manner  that  they  could  not 
tell  exactly  where  or  how  good  the  ore  de- 
posit would  be.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  solve  these  problems,  but  with  lit- 
tle success  until  now. 

He  propoeed  and  investigated  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  which  Is  more  com- 
plicated than  previous  attempts,  but  which 
seems  to  work  weU. 

To  obtain  an  ore  body  sketch  using  the 
technique  developed  by  Bauer,  It  takes  290 
answers  figured  on  a  computer.  Each  of  the 
390  computer  answers  would  take  7Vi  mil- 
Uon  mathematical  calculations.  It  would 
take  a  person  about  100  years  to  get  one 
answer  on  a  calctilator  or  360  centuries  to 
obtain  an  ore  body  sketch. 

What  makes  Bauer's  techiUque  practical 
for  Industry  Is  that  it  can  be  put  on  a  com- 
puter many  times  faster  than  that  of  the 
Anaconda  Co.  On  a  faster  computer.  It  would 
take  Just  a  few  minutes  to  obtain  the  sketch 
and  only  cost  about  925.  The  current  meth- 
od of  building  ore  bodies  costs  several  thou- 
sand dollars  and  Is  not  nearly  as  acctuate 
as  the  tedinlque  developed  by  the  Montana 
Tech  student. 

In  another  research  project  currently  be- 
ing carried  on  at  Montana  Tech.  Prancls  M. 
Young,  assistant  professor  of  engineering 
science  at  Montana  Tech,  was  awarded  a 
contract  sponsored  by  the  Montana  State 
Highway  Dept.  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  The  grant  is  In  the  amount  of  over 
•16.000  and  runs  for  about  15  months. 

Tovmg  and  Richard  B.  Rule,  n,  associate 
research  engineer,  are  working  on  a  llthifled 
shale  project.  The  objective  is  to  determine 
changes  which  shale  or  clay  strata  undergo 
when  unloaded  as  frequently  happens  In 
highway  construction. 

To  achieve  this.  Young  and  bis  assistant 
use  various  sensors  and  recorders  to  detect 
change*  in  moisture,  density,  temperattire, 
conductivity,  and  horizontal  and  vertical 
movement. 


Toung  said,  'The  ultimate  objective  of  the 
shale  project  is  to  assist  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  highways^  throughout  the 
United  States  which  are  being  built  In  areas 
having  these  poorly  supporting  shales  and 
clays  as  a  foundation."  Young  anticipates 
the  information  obtained  wUl  be  utilized  la 
designing  highways  so  they  wUl  have  a  longer 
life.  The  research  is  being  conducted  in  the 
Highway  and  Soils  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Engineering  Science  Oept  at  Montana 
Tech. 

The  department  of  mineral  dressing  engi- 
neering at  Montana  Tech.  headed  by  Donald 
W.  McGlashan,  has  received  a  research  proj- 
ect from  the  White  Pine  Mining  Co.  for 
•32.000. 

The  project  Involves  heats  of  Immersion 
studies  of  effects  of  certain  ionic  complexes 
upon  chalcocite,  a  valuable  copper  mineral. 
In  further  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  these 
complexes  upon  separation  and  recovery  of 
the  mineral,  zero-polnt-of-charge  Instrumen- 
Utlon  Is  being  used.  This  instrumentation 
demonstrates  the  effects  of  Ionic  consUtu- 
ents  of  chalcocite  through  determination  of 
settling  rates. 

The  department  also  received  a  grant  from 
the  American  Metal  Climax  Foundation  to 
study  the  recovery  and  separation  of  molyb- 
denite. The  work  is  directed  for  the  re- 
covery of  molybdenite  as  a  secondary  prod- 
uct for  the  major  copper  producing  Indus- 
trial groups. 

Another  project  for  ^4,000  Is  supported  by 
the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  concerning  the  pellet- 
izlng  of  mill  scale. 

In  a  continuing  research  project  of  the 
ph}rslcs  department  at  Tech.  a  seismograph 
is  maintained  and  the  resiUts  sent  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  station  assists  in  providing 
needed  information  about  earthquakes,  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  relation  of  micro- 
seisms  to  storms  at  sea  and  on  the  land.  It 
leads  to  Important  contribuUons  to  struc- 
tural engineering.  There  are  now  four  sen- 
sitive seismographs  and  one  accelerograph  at 
the  station.  On  a  day  when  acUvlty  is  slight 
from  three  to  six  earthquakes  may  be  noted, 
while  on  an  acUre  day  more  than  100  may  be 
recorded. 

The  director  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
deUc  Survey  has  rated  the  Tech  station  as 
one  of  the  most  dependable  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  research  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  physics  department  Include  research 
on  rock  bursts  seismometers  installed  in  the 
Galena  Mine,  Wallace,  Idaho:  research  on 
the  theory  of  sovmd  wave  attenuation  in  di- 
electric uucleatlons  and  growth  of  alkali 
halides  in  aqueous  solution  and  research 
dealing  with  the  propagation  of  long-period 
seismic  waves  and  crustal  responses  to  per- 
manent deformations. 

The  engineering  science  department  Is  en- 
gaged In  InvesUgation  of  rock  breaking  by 
electrical  methods,  and  dynamic  loading  and 
Its  effect  on  soil  characteristics. 

The  petroleum  engineering  department  Is 
completing  the  apparatus  for  research  on 
interfacial  tension  on  two-phase  liquid  hy- 
drocarbon systems.  Clifford  Anderson  Is  con- 
ducting a  theoretical  research  project  on  the 
effect  of  capillary  pressure  and  production 
rate  of  vertical  water  drive  reservoir  xmder 
the  auspices  of  the  petroleum  department. 

COMFUm  CZNTXa   AOVAMCZD   AT  TECH 

An  outstanding  example  of  advancement 
In  small  colleges  In  the  United  States  Is  the 
Computer  Center  at  Montana  Tech.  Accord- 
ing vo  a  recent  report  by  the  Engineers  Coun- 
cil for  Professional  Development,  the  reason 
for  this  Is  only  6  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  colleges 
with  enrollment  under  1,000  have  any  com- 
puters at  all. 

John  O.  McCasUn,  Computer  Center  di- 
rector at  Tech,  said,  "There  are  not  more  than 
one  or  two.  If  any,  other  colleges  of  our  size 
In  the  country  with  as  much  computer  equip- 
ment." 
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In  1994  the  first  computer  was  Installed  at 
Montana  Tech  and  was  the  first  in  Butte  de- 
signed to  fit  engineering  needs.  Since  that 
time,  the  Center  has  grown  steadily  and  has 
served  varied  needs. 

Local  high  school  students  are  among  the 
many  who  find  value  in  the  Center.  Students 
write  their  programs  and  then  run  them  on 
the  computer  at  the  Center.  McCasUn  re- 
ported that  the  Center  has  run  700  high 
school  programs  from  Butte  High  alone. 

Since  the  first  course  In  computer  pro- 
gramming at  Tech  was  offered  in  1964,  about 
500  students  have  registered  for  the  course. 
The  Computer  Center  is  available  for  student 
use  at  all  times  during  the  day  and  four 
nights  a  week.  Students  Involved  In  advance 
programming  also  have  access  to  the  com- 
puter on  weekends. 

All  alumni  and  student  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  on  punched  cards.  It  Is  now  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  make  a  list  of  all  alumni 
located  in  a  particular  city  or  state  In  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes.  Names  of  students  can  be 
sorted  or  printed  alphabetically,  by  sex,  class 
or  hometown. 

Plans  are  underway  to  do  all  registration 
and  scheduling  by  next  fall  on  the  computer. 
Tech's  payroll  is  run  on  the  computer  and 
takes  about  20  minutes. 

A  $5,260  National  Science  Foundation 
Grant  to  conduct  a  computer  conference  for 
high  school  math  and  science  teachers  was 
awarded  Tech's  Computer  Center  In  July. 
Thirty-three  teachers  from  Montana  at- 
tended the  conference  which  was  held  In 
August.  The  Intention  of  the  workshop  was 
to  bring  high  school  teachers  to  the  Com- 
puter Center  and  Instruct  them  in  computer 
programming  using  Fortran  language.  When 
the  conference  concluded  they  returned  to 
their  schools  to  teach  computer  program- 
ming to  their  students.  McCaslin  said  the 
center  has  run  about  1,000  high  school  pro- 
grams for  the  teachers  who  attended  the 
conference.  High  schools  from  across  the 
state  are  using  the  Center  at  no  cost. 

Another  computer  conference  will  be  con- 
ducted this  summer. 

McCaslin  has  received  a  NSF  grant  for 
•7,495  to  conduct  It  the  last  two  weeks  In 
August. 

Although  last  year's  program  was  only  five 
days  long  this  year's  will  last  two  weeks  and 
allow  40  teachers  to  attend. 

When  the  first  basic  Model  I  1MB  1629 
was  purchased  in  April  of  1964.  the  Mon- 
tana Tech  Computer  Center  was  estab- 
lished. The  computer  had  a  capacity  to  store 
20.000  digits.  The  Center  has  experienced 
continuous  growth  since  that  time.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1967.  an  additional  20.000  digit  stor- 
age was  purchased  and  connected  to  the 
computer  and  an  IBM  407  printer  was  also 
installed. 

The  old  Model  I  computer  was  sold  to  the 
vo-tech  school  in  Helena  in  June,  1968, 
and  a  Model  n  IBM  1620  was  purchased  from 
Montama  State  University.  Bozeman.  This 
new  computer  increased  basic  storage  from 
40.000  to  60.000  digits  and  has  two  disk 
drives,  each  with  two  million  storage.  Con- 
sequently, students  and  faculty  are  now  able 
to  run  programs  too  large  for  the  original 
computer.  The  computer  Is  also  faster  which 
reduces  the  time  it  takes  run  programs 
that  are  now  in  us*. 

Other  equipment  now  In  sei/lce  at  the 
Center  Includes  three  key  punches,  one 
sorter,  a  verifier  and  a  collator. 

FINANCIAL    AH)    AVAILABLE    AT    TECH 

Montana  Tech  students  received  a  total 
of  S66.000  in  scholarships,  fellowships  and 
other  financial  assistance  and  awards  last 
spring. 

With  the  addition  of  the  following  new 
scholarship,  the  awards  given  in  1969  will  be 
even  greater. 

Pan  American  Petroleum  Foundation  Inc. 


Is  awarding  an  undergraduate  scholarship 
in  petroleum  engineering  to  Montana  Tech 
starting  In  the  academic  year,  1969-70.  This 
is  an  addition  to  the  Foundation's  present 
scholarship. 

This  scholarship  will  carry  a  stipend  of 
•700  for  the  freshman  year  and  increase  by 
•100  annually  until  the  recipient  has  grad- 
uated. In  addition,  the  department  of  petro- 
leum engineering  will  receive  an  annual 
grant  of  •SOO  while  the  scholarship  is  in 
force.  A  grant  of  $200  will  be  made  to  the 
recipient's  high  school.  The  recipient  must 
maintain  a  "B"  average  each  year. 

Getty  Oil  Co.  presented  a  $550  scholarship 
to  a  Tech  student  this  year.  Crelghton  Barry 
was  the  recipient  and  he  was  one  out  of 
four  stimmer  employees  of  Getty  OU  Co.  to 
receive  a  scholarship.  Getty  Oil  Intends  to 
establish  regular  scholarships  to  petroleum 
and  mining  students  at  Tech. 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. 
Foundation  has  made  two  8750  scholarships 
available  at  Montana  Tech  for  the  1968-69 
academic  year.  The  recipients  of  the  awards 
this  year  were  WllUam  Charles  Rust,  Junior 
from  Whitehall  and  Claude  D.  Huber,  Junior 
from  Butte.  In  addition,  the  ASARCO  Foun- 
dation is  providing  the  college  with  a  91,500 
grant  for  purchase  of  equipment  for  the 
metallurgy  or  mining  departments. 

The  Prudential  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  has  made  a  $350  scholarship 
available  at  Montana  Tech.  The  scholarship 
is  for  undergraduates  in  any  department. 

The  Petroleum  Engineering  department  re- 
cently was  awarded  a  $500  unrestricted  grant 
by  Mobil  Oil  Co.  The  department  will  use 
the  money  to  provide  $250  grants  to  out- 
standing sophomore  students. 

The  Cardinal  Petroleum  Co.  presented  a 
$500  unrestricted  grant  to  the  petroleum 
engineering  department. 

Chevron  Oil  Co.  will  give  annually  a  $500 
scholarship  beginning  last  November.  This 
year's  recipient  was  Bill  Dally,  senior  in 
petroleum  engineering  from  Tech.  Chevron 
also  gives  a  $500  unrestricted  grant  to  the 
petroleum  engineering  department  every 
year. 

In  last  year's  awards  assembly,  more  than 
$66,000  in  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
grants  were  awarded. 

The  Butte  Rotary  Club  has  established  a 
$400  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  Montana 
Tech  engineering  senior  on  the  basis  of 
dnnonstrated  need  and  scholarship. 

The  Joseph  T.  Pardee  Scholarship  was  es- 
tablished by  Mrs.  Ruby  S.  Pardee  for  one 
or  more  students  In  geology  or  geological  en- 
gineering. Montana  Tech  Is  authorized  to  de- 
termine additional  terms  and  prerequisites 
for  the  scholarship. 

The  AMAX  geology  scholarship  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Metals  Climax  Co. 
foundation  and  Is  designed  to  provide  a 
Tech  student  with  aid  for  taking  a  summer 
field  course  in  geology.  Eligibility  Is  not 
limited  to  geology  students,  but  upperclass- 
men  are  the  only  students  qualified  to  take 
the  summer  field  courses. 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  athletic 
grants  In  aid  were  offered  this  year.  Fifty 
students  received  such  aid  for  football  and 
basketball.  Including  many  out-of-town 
students  who  might  not  have  attended  other- 
wise. Funds  for  this  program  were  sponsored 
by  the  Montana  Tech  Booster  Club,  formed 
last  year  of  Interested  citizens  and  btislness 
leaders  of  the  community. 

Financial  aid  for  students  Is  also  h. lable 

under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
Is  the  college  work-study  program  created  In 
1964. 

DESREES    OFFERED    IN    SEVEN   FIELDS 

Montana  Tech.  the  educational  program 
Is  designed  to  Identify,  prepare  and  motivate 
students  In  engineering  proficiency  and  sci- 
entific literacy.  Engineering  education  Is 
built  upon  mathematics,  physical  sciences. 


engineering  sciences  integrated  with  humani- 
ties and  social  studies. 

The  college  offers  degrees  in  engineering 
science,  geological  engineering,  geophysical 
engineering,  metallurgloal  engineering,  min- 
eral dressing  engineering,  mining  engineer- 
ing and  petroleum  engineering. 

Graduate  instructional  programs  are  au- 
thorized for  geology,  geological  engineering, 
metallurgy,  metallurgical  engineering,  min- 
eral dressing  engineering,  mining  engineer- 
ing and  petroleum  engineering. 

The  engineering  science  department  is  a 
relatively  new  one  at  Tech.  From  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  all  engineering  curricula 
contain  the  same  fundamental  courses.  Con- 
sequently, Industry  has  found  that  engineers 
trained  in  one  field  may  change  to  another 
field  after  minimal  study.  The  engineering 
science  curricula  maintains  the  proportion 
of  basic  courses  but  the  remaining  courses 
are  selected  from  advanced  areas  of  engi- 
neering, science  or  mathematics  which  wlU 
further  prepare  the  student  for  the  latest 
developments  In  technology. 

The  department  of  geology  offers  a  highly 
trained  geologist  with  a  somewhat  abridged 
background.  Although  his  work  usually  deals 
primarily  with  geology,  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  engineering  aspects  of 
the  Industry  allow  him  to  work  most  effec- 
tively in  an  area  where  engineering  necessity 
commonly  exercises  a  strong  control  over 
operations.  Geological  engineering  Is  among 
those  engineering  fields  In  which  career  op- 
portunities are  not  entirely  restricted  to 
men  as  there  are  many  areas  of  si>eclallza- 
tlon  open  to  women  In  the  geological  field. 

Metallurgical  engineering  has  to  do  with 
all  aspects  of  metals.  Tlils  means  the  field  is 
especially  wide.  At  one  end  a  metallurgical 
engineer  Is  responsible  for  devising  and  con- 
ducting processes  to  extract  metal  from  ores. 
At  the  other  end  the  engineer  is  responsible 
for  the  production  and  fabrication  of  prac- 
tically useful  alloys  from  raw  materials. 

Mineral  dressing  engineers  are  concerned 
with  the  separation  of  materials  through 
physical  and  chemical  processes.  The  educa- 
tion provides  a  basis  for  the  development  of 
ability  to  evaluate  existing  process  systems 
and  devise  new  systems  for  situations  that 
may  be  encountered  In  the  future. 

Mining  engineers  design  varied  systems  of 
men,  machines  and  techniques  for  efficient 
and  safe  extraction  of  minerals  from  the 
earth.  Education  must  have  Its  roots  In  the 
art  of  mining  as  developed  through  time  and 
experience,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  science 
which  provides  him  with  a  continual  stream 
of  new  knowledge  of  nature.  The  objectives 
of  the  mining  curriculum  at  Tech  Is  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  continual  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  man's  physical  environ- 
ment. 

The  petroleum  engineers  are  concerned 
with  the  practical  economics  of  efficiently 
producing  oil  and  gas.  A  close  liaison  with 
the  oil  Industry  Is  manltalned  by  Tech's 
faculty  and  students.  Over  forty  years  of 
combined  experience  In  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
dustrial activity  have  becQ  compiled  by  the 
teaching  faculty  of  the  petroleum  depart- 
ment. 

The  broad  field  of  geophysics  consists  of 
the  study  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  atmos- 
phere, the  oceans  which  surround  it,  and 
the  properties  of  all  paaterlals  found  In  them. 
The  graduate  of  geophysical  engineering  will 
find  many  opportunities  like  working  on  the 
space  program  or  probing  deep  Into  the 
earth's  crust.  There  are  many  career  oppor- 
tunities in  Montana,  including  several  seis- 
mograph stations  to  increase  oil  production. 
Even  small  mine  operators  are  using  gravity 
and  magnetic  methods  to  locate  ore  deposits. 

TECH   CHADS   I:aRN    MORE 

Montana  Tech  1968  engineering  graduates 
are  receiving  $29  more  a  month  on  the  aver- 
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mge  than  tbe  national  average  for  engineering 
graduates. 

According  to  figures  from  a  report.  "Trends 
In  Employment  oX  College  and  University 
Oraduatee  in  Business  and  Industry,"  tbe 
average  salary  for  1968  bachelor  degree  grad- 
uates In  engineering  was  •764.  The  average 
salary  for  Tech  graduates  In  1968  was  «793. 
The  •764  represents  an  over-all  Increase  of 
•52  per  month  above  the  average  engineering 
salary  of  1967. 

Furthermore  of  225  nrma  s\xrveyed.  these 
firms  hired  about  38  per  cent  more  B.S.  and 
32  per  cent  more  M.S.  engineering  graduates 
than  they  did  In  1967. 

According  to  a  comparison  of  14  different 
degree  fields,  engineers  receive  the  highest 
pay.  Those  with  masters  degrees  averaged 
•888  dollars  a  montb. 

Physicists  were  the  next  highest  paid  with 
an  average  monthly  salary  of  •737.  Next  came 
chemists,  averaging  »705.  Persona  in  math- 
ematics-statistics flelds  averaged  t693. 

Of  the  Tech  graduates  accepting  positions 
In  X968,  the  average  monthly  salary  was 
•793,  maximum  was  ^900  and  mlnlmxun  was 
•603. 

EimOIXMINT  INCREASBS 

Montana  Tech's  enrollment  reached  an  all 
"time  high  Of  734  last  fall  when  students  reg- 
Isteredror  fall  semester  classes. 

The  student  enrollment  designates  an  In- 
crease of  24  per  cent  for  the  same  period 
last  year  and  a  19  per  cent  increase  over  1366, 
which  held  the  previous  registration  record. 
Tech  enrolled  588  students  during  the  same 
period  last  year  and  In  1966  enrollment  was 
617. 

The  senior  engineering  class  tcok  a  Ue- 
mendotis  70  per  cent  Increase  when  It  leaped 
from  34  students  last  year  to  58  this  year. 

Comparing  this  year's  88  Junior  engineering 
students  to  63  for  last  year.  Indicates  an 
increase  of  39  per  cent.  General  students  com- 
pleting their  third  year  at  Tech  before  trans- 
ferring, bring  the  Junior  class  to  a  total  of 

99. 

Although  the  sophomore  class  enrollment 
la  lower  than  last  year's.  It  la  compensated 
by  the  larger  Junior  and  senior  engineering 
classes. 

Tech's  freahmen  claas  their  fall.  comprUed 
of  engineering  and  genejral  course  students, 
has  tm  enrollment  of  362  and  shows  an  in- 
crease of  45  per  cent  over  1967  when  tbe 
enrollment   was   290. 

Dr.  B.  O.  Koch,  MonUna  Tech  president, 
attributes  the  enrollment  hike  to  efforts  of 
the  Montana  Tech  Alumni  Association,  tbe 
Tech  Boosters  Club,  faculty  and  staff,  and 
Interested  citizens  of  Butte. 

Spring  enroUment  of  689  represented  an 
Increase  of  26  per  cent  over  spring  semester 
last  year. 

NXW    DEGREES    PLANNED    TOB    MONTANA    TECH 

Montana  Tech  Is  making  plans  for  further 
educational  advancement  and  the  prime  ob- 
jective la  to  make  Tech  a  fully  roxmded 
Institution  In  the  Montana  University  Sys- 
tem. 

Tech  plans  to  build,  upon  the  foundation 
of  an  engineering  college,  other  colleges  of 
science,  humanities  and  arts.  The  line  of 
thinking  Is  that  the  educated  man  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  In  many  flelds.  The 
engineer  and  scientist  can  no  longer  be  Ig- 
norant of  the  Impact  of  his  profession  on 
human  values.  By  the  same  token,  the  stu- 
dent of  humanities  smd  other  fields  of  study 
are  Integrated  at  Montana  Tech  with  the 
engineering  curricula.  Tbe  graduates  of  any 
curriculum  would  receive  a  more  rounded 
education. 

One  of  tbe  Initial  phases  of  this  plan  was 
activated  last  fall  by  tbe  Initiation  of  courses 
In  biological  sciences  and   accounting. 

The  new  department  of  biological  sciences, 
beaded  by  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Glees,  Is  scheduled  to 
get  into  full  swing  next  fall.  This  year  Dr. 
Oless  Is  teaching  claasea  In  basic  biology. 
However,  by  next  fall  a  25  credit  core  biology 


program  will  be  inaugurated.  Tbe  program 
Is  designed  to  prepare  Tech  students  to  en- 
ter the  flelds  of  educational  biology,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  nursing,  medical 
technology,  agriculture,  forestry,  flsb  and 
game,  conservation,  zoology  and  botany.  In 
addition  to  the  25  credit  core  program,  a 
new  course  In  bto-chemlstry  will  be  offered 
to  supplement  the  pre-professlonal  program 
at  Montana  Tech. 

Dr.  Oless  stated  that  aU  biology  credlU 
taken  at  Tech  wUl  be  transferable  to  other 
Institutions  in  Montana. 

The  accounting  program  Is  beaded  by  Luke 
Rivers,  a  certified  public  accountant  from 
Anaconda.  Tbe  program  is  under  a  new  de- 
partment of  business  at  Tech.  Tbe  course  la 
being  taught  In  the  evening  and  Is  sequen- 
tial for  two  semesters.  It  Is  hoped  Tech  will 
eventually  have  a  business  program  and 
until  then  tbe  courses  will  prepare  students 
for  more  advanced  study  in  accounting. 

It  Is  hoped  degree  programs  in  mathe- 
matics and  several  of  the  physical  sciences 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  offerings  of  Mon- 
tana Tech,  together  with  an  Inter-dlsclpUn- 
ary  study  program  leading  to  the  Pb.  D.  In 
mineral  engineering. 

Students  attending  Tech  can  take  a  variety 
of  courses  not  related  to  tbe  engineering 
flelds.  There  are  13  courses  to  choose  from 
in  mathematics:  9  In  chemistry:  5  In  geology 
and '7  in  physics.  The  Department  of  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences  offers  four  eco- 
nomics courses,  Engllsb  courses.  Including 
many  literature  courses;  French.  German 
and  SpanUb;  geography,  many  history 
courses  and  International  relations:  public 
speaking,  debate,  drama  and  music;  phil- 
osophy, psychology  and  sociology.  These 
courses  are  adequate  to  fulflll  core  require- 
ments In  other  Montana  universities  or.  If 
tbe  student  wlsbes  to  remain  at  Tech  will 
provide  an  adequate  background.  Students 
may  also  fulflll  physical  education  require- 
ments at  Tech. 

Eventually  It  is  planned  for  Tech  to  offer 
many  degrees  including  those  In  tbe  liberal 
arta.  For  tbe  present,  any  student  may  com- 
plete two  years  and  sometimes  three  years 
of  work  at  Tech  and  transfer  to  another 
Montana  institution  and  graduate  on  time. 

TECH    LIBaAJtT     PROVmBS    VAUrTT 

Montana  Tecb's  library  with  its  vast  vol- 
umes Of  reference  and  research  books  is 
vitally  used  by  students  and  faculty  alike. 
Forty  thousand  books  flll  the  shelves.  Dur- 
ing 1968.  2.269  books  and  1,156  bound  peri- 
odicals and  documents  were  added  to  tbe 
Ubrary  making  a  total  of  3,324  new  addiUons. 

The  13  volume  'Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary" Is  one  of  tbe  many  newly  added  refer- 
ence series.  A  few  of  the  other  are  the  17- 
volume  "International  Encyclopedia,"  20 
volumes  of  "Contemporary  Authors,"  16  vol- 
umes of  "Encyclopedia  of  World  Art"  and  tbe 
"Harper  Encyclopedia  of  Science."  a  single 
volume. 

Funds  for  new  materials  are  from  federal 
grants  and  library  grants  on  a  matching 
basis. 

The  library  is  a  depository  for  federal  doc- 
uments on  a  selective  basis  and  has  extensive 
files  of  document  series  and  maps  relating  to 
mineral  science  and  engineering. 

State  documents  are  acquired  through  the 
exchange  of  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology  and  publications.  Extensive  sets  of 
abstracts  and  bibliographies  In  science  and 
engineering  provide  the  basis  for  literature 
searches. 

Items  not  available  In  tbe  library  collec- 
tions are  acquired  as  micro  prints  or  xerox 
copies. 

Tbe  library  is  a  member  of  the  Paciflc 
Northwest  Bibliographic  Center,  Seattle,  and 
participates  in  tbe  increasing  emphasis  on 
micro  prints.  The  library  now  sends  more 
books  on  Inter-library  loan  to  other  libraries 
than  it  borrows. 

In  addition  to  tbe  books  that  have  already 


been  mentioned,  there  are  various  others  in 
the  flelds  of  minerals  Industry,  and  humani- 
ties lining  the  shelves  to  help  students  In 
their  studies  such  as  "Selected  Works,  Gran- 
ites and  Mlgmatltes,"  by  J.  J.  Sederholm; 
"Tbe  Story  of  the  English  Language,"  by  M. 
A.  Pel;  "Handbook  of  Electronic  Instru- 
ments," by  H.  E.  Thomas;  "Illustrated  His- 
tory of  the  Olympics,"  by  R.  Scbaap;  "The 
Chemistry  of  Coal  Utilization,"  by  H.  H. 
Lowry  Wiley,  and  "The  Art  and  Craft  ot 
Poetry,"  by  L.  J.  ZUlman. 

Included  in  Tech's  library  Is  an  extensive 
collection  of  both  current  and  classic  novels. 

There  are  three  fuUtlme  librarians  and 
four  student  assistants  who  work  part-time 
in  the  library  to  assist  anyone  who  may  need 
help  In  locating  research  or  reference  mate- 
rial. Mrs.  Loretta  Peck,  head  librarian,  is  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Margaret  Grelner,  circulation 
assistant:  Mrs.  Marguerite  Miller,  cataloging 
assistant:  and  students,  Diane  Hoar,  Virginia 
Park.  Esther  Stanford  and  Carolyn  Garrett. 

Library  exhibits  are  often  displayed  to  add 
to  the  Interest  of  the  library.  During  1968. 
the  75 th  anniversary  of  the  school,  an  exhibit 
of  early  college  records,  photographs,  publi- 
cations, etc.,  was  displayed  to  honor  this 
occasion.  Class  pictures  were  also  Included. 
There  also  have  been  displays  of  oil  paintings, 
pottery,  different  materials  collected  in  Ant- 
arctica, space  exploration  and  historical 
maps. 

EVKWINC    PROGRAM    EXPANDED 

Evening  courses  were  expanded  this  year 
with  the  Initiation  of  a  new  program  at 
Montana  Tech. 

Part-time  students  and  other  persons  at- 
tending evening  classes  who  take  less  than 
seven  credits  paid  $60  a  semester  In  fees. 

The  evening  courses  are  designed  to  aid 
persons  who  want  to  continue  their  college 
education  but  are  unable  to  do  so  on  a  full- 
time  basis  because  of  work. 

Courses  being  taught  this  year  are  Busi- 
ness 101  and  102,  two  consecutive  semesters 
of  accounting.  A  certlfled  public  accountant. 
Luke  Rivers,  Instructe  the  coiu-ses. 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  101  and 
102,  consecutive  courses  in  English  composi- 
tion are  taught  to  enable  students  to  pick  up 
basic  English  requlrementa. 

English  Political  and  Social  History  Is 
taught  for  two  semesters. 

Mathematics  121,  calculus  and  analytical 
geometry.  Is  taught  this  semester  and  a 
course  In  Algebra  was  offered  fall  students. 

NEW    PROFESSORS    JOIN    TECH    FACT7LTT 

Two  new  professors  have  Joined  the  Mon- 
tana Tech  faculty  this  spring  semester. 

Dr.  Larry  G.  Twldwell,  a  new  professor  of 
metallurgy,  comes  to  Butta  from  Albuquer- 
que, N.M.  where  he  held  a  position  In  the 
reactor  development  division  of  tbe  Sandla 
Corp.  He  has  also  worked  for  Monsanto  Re- 
search Corp.  as  a  research  chemist  In  Mlamls- 
burg.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Twldwell  has  earned  B.S.  and  M.S.  de- 
grees from  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  a 
PbJD.  degree  from  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
Golden,  Colo. 

Dr.  Twldwell.  29.  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 

Floyd  C.  Bossard  will  take  tbe  post  of 
assistant  professor  of  mining  engineering 
and  will  teach  courses  In  environmental  en- 
gineering and  mine  ventilation  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

Boesard  earned  his  B.S.  degree  from  Mon- 
tana Tech  and  also  has  an  M.S.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Montana  Tech  is  making  plans  for  further 
educational  advancement.  The  ultimata  goal 
is  that  the  college  will  become  a  fully-inte- 
grated university  in  the  higher  educational 
system  In  Montana. 

To  help  obtain  this  objective  11  new  fac- 
ulty members  Joined  the  staff  last  fall;  many 
being  added  to  aid  the  department  of  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences.  Of  the  11  ntm 
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members,  five  were  new  positions  and  six 
were  replacementa  for  faculty  that  had  left. 
The  faculty  members  that  Joined  Tech  are 
Dr.  GulUaume  P.  DeVault,  associate  professor 
of  physics;  Dr.  Michael  J.  Doman,  assistant 
professor  of  physics;  Dr.  Douglas  W.  Hllchie, 
assistant  professor  of  petroleum  engineering: 
Joseph  E.  Kasperlck,  Instructor  in  human- 
ities and  social  science;  Terrence  D.  McGlynn, 
assistant  professor  of  humanities  and  social 
sciences:  Dr.  William  G.  Parlseau,  assistant 
professor  of  mining  engineering;  Kathleen 
T.  Reynolds.  Instructor  In  himianltles  and 
social  sciences;  Dr.  Gordon  R.  Shuck,  assist- 
ant professor  of  chemistry;  Charles  J.  Wide- 
man,  assistant  professor  of  physics;  Dr.  Elmer 
G.  Gless,  assistant  professor  and  head  of  tbe 
new  biological  sciences  department;  and 
Luke  Rivers,  assistant  professor  of  business. 

TECH    BOOSTING    ATHLETICS 

Athletics  and  Intramural  sports  have 
greatly  Improved  at  Montana  Tech  in  recent 
years  and  offer  many  rewarding  and  challeng- 
ing experiences  for  those  who  participate. 

The  college  is  currently  competing  In  six 
sporta  In  the  Frontier  Conference — Football, 
basketball,  track,  baseball,  golf  and  tennis. 

The  Improved  football  program  was  re- 
flected this  past  year  with  the  Montana  Tech 
Oredlggers  finishing  In  fourth  place  in  the 
Frontier  Conference,  under  the  first  fuUtlme 
football  coach,  Ray  Bratm. 

Next  year  the  squad  will  get  another  face- 
lifting and  promises  to  be  even  bettar  under 
new  head  football  coach  Charles  Armey, 
who  replaced  Braun  recently.  Armey 
came  to  Montana  Tech  from  North  Dakota 
State  University  where  he  was  an  assistant 
coach.  Last  year  the  football  squad  numbered 
40  players  with  many  of  the  team  members 
coming  from  across  the  state  in  addition  to 
those  from  the  Butte  area. 

The  basketball  program  at  Tech  has  also 
shown  improvement  but  "still  haa  a  ways  to 
go."  according  to  Coach  Tom  Lester.  The 
squad  Includes  12  varsity  members,  three 
from  Butte  and  nine  from  the  other  parte  of 
the  state.  The  team  looks  forward  to  more 
improvement  in  coming  years  as  eight  of 
the  squad  members  are  freshman.  The  squad 
plays  a  schedule  of  23  games,  1 1  at  home  and 
12  on  the  road. 

Baseball  is  another  exciting  sport  at  Mon- 
tana Tech.  The  team  plays  10  conference 
games  during  tbe  spring  and  Is  coached  by 
Bill  CuUen.  one  at  the  outatandlng  baseball 
coaches  In  the  state.  The  excitement  should 
be  amplified  this  year  with  more  community 
and  student  Interest  as  the  result  of  night 
games  to  be  played  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Tech  Campus. 

Tech  also  competes  In  track,  golf  and  ten- 
nis In  the  Frontier  Conference. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
athletic  program  was  the  forming  of  the 
Montana  Tech  Booster  and  Century  clubs. 
These  two  organizations,  compoeed  of  fac- 
ulty, businessmen  and  other  Interested  citi- 
zens of  the  community,  formed  the  clubs  to 
help  promote  Montana  Tech. 

Membership  in  the  Booster  Club  Is  $10  per 
person  while  the  Century  Club  membership 
cost  •lOO.  Fxinds  from  the  Century  Club 
are  used  only  for  athletic  granta-ln-ald. 
Funds  from  the  Booster  Club  are  used  for 
academic  scholarships.  Booster  Club  ex- 
penses, publicity  and  other  college  purposes. 
Last  year  the  Century  Club  provided  50 
grante-ln-ald  to  studente  attending  Mon- 
tana Tech.  In  addition  to  these  two  organ- 
izations, the  studenta  on  campus  recently 
formed  a  Montana  Tech  Junior  Booster  Club 
to  help  back  tbe  athletic  program.  Dues  are 
•1.  These   funds   are  also  used  for  granta. 

Intramural  sports  for  men  and  women  at- 
tending Montana  Tech  have  expanded  too. 
The  progtram  for  women  Is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Women's  Recreation  Association 
(WRA),  formed  In  the  fall  of  1967.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  la  to  sponsor  activi- 
ties which  are  of  interest  to  women  studenta 


and  to  provide  the  leadership  In  setting  up 
and  running  the  various  programs.  The  or- 
ganization is  advised  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Sars- 
fleld,  women's  physical  education  Instructor. 

The  women's  program  Includes  volleyball 
tournamenta,  both  men  and  women  mixed 
and  women  only;  badminton  tournamenta, 
doubles  and  singles;  bowling  tournament; 
swimming  events;  tennis  tournamenta; 
handball;  and  some  outing  activities.  The 
women  also  have  exclusive  use  of  the  gym 
one  night  per  week  for  recreational  swim- 
ming. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  the  WRA 
has  organized  a  drill  team  called  the  Kopper 
Kadettes.  They  perform  at  half-time  during 
some  of  Tech's  basketball  games.  There  are 
17  team  members. 

The  WRA  also  sponsors  an  annual  "Vol- 
leyball-Softball-Swlmmlng  Play  Day."  Girls 
from  the  high  schools  surrounding  Butte  are 
Invited  to  bring  teams  and  compete  against 
other  high  school  teams.  "This  is  to  give  the 
girls  a  chance  to  meet  other  high  school  girls 
Interested  In  physical  activities,  especially 
sporta  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
facilities  available  at  Tech,"  according  to 
Mrs.  Sarsfield. 

The  Intramural  program  for  men  Includes 
many  sporting  contests  and  tournaments  too, 
such  as  handball,  badminton,  football, 
basketball,  volleyball,  swimming  and  soft- 
ball.  Several  times  during  the  academic 
school  year,  one  or  more  of  these  sports  for 
men  and  women  are  being  played  on  the 
Tech  campus.  More  than  500  students  par- 
ticipate annually  in  one  type  of  Intramural 
program  or  another. 

Assistant  professor  of  physical  education 
and  coach,  Tom  Lester,  said,  "It's  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  physical  education  department 
that  intellectual  excellence  is  reached  only 
through  coordinated  effort  of  the  mind  and 
body.  Therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  department  to  provide  physical  activities 
which  will  allow  each  student  to  develop 
to  his  Intellectual  capacity.  Thus  the  need 
for  the  many  varied  physical  education  and 
athletic  programs  we  are  providing  for  the 
studente  at  Montana  Tech." 

THREE    SPORTS    USE    ALUMNI    COLISEUM 

Montana  Tech's  $350,000  Alumni  Coliseum 
provides  the  college  and  Butte  with  one  of 
the  finest  sports  facilities  in  the  state. 

The  Coliseum  was  completed  last  fall  when 
the  lighting  system  was  erected  and  the  rest 
of  it  has  been  completed  since  1966. 

The  $60,000  lighting  system  was  donated 
by  several  groups.  The  Anaconda  Co.  pro- 
vided the  drilling  of  the  holes  for  the  light- 
ing poles.  The  company  also  is  responsible 
for  the  design  and  layout  of  the  lighting 
system.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  donated 
$5,000  worth  of  fixtures. 

The  Alumni  Association  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  framing  the  poles,  mounting  the 
fixtures,  wiring  and  raising  the  poles  to 
Johnston  Electric  of  Butte. 

The  lighting  provides  a  three-way  system 
depending  on  which  sport  Is  being  contested. 

TECH    PROVIDES    GOOD   LOCATION,    SMALL 
POPULATION 

Studente  attending  college  at  Montana 
Tech  have  a  natural  advantage  because  of 
Tech's  location  and  because  of  the  small 
population  of  tbe  school. 

Butte  and  the  surrounding  area  provide 
many  opportunities  for  recreation  and  out- 
door fun.  Located  in  a  fishing  and  hunting 
paradise,  many  of  Tech's  studente  and 
faculty  spend  most  of  their  fall  weekends 
hunting.  Closeness  and  friendship  abounds 
at  Tech  and  often  studente  and  professors 
are  found  taking  a  hunting  or  fishing  ex- 
cursion together. 

SnowmobiUng  Js  the  new  rage  and  Tech 
studente  get  together  often  for  snowmobile 
parties  and  other  winter  events.  One  of  the 
finest  snowmobile  race  tracks  Is  located  near 
Butte  at  Elk  Park.  A  lot  of  studente  spend 


their  winter  weekends  skiing  at  the  Butte 
area  trails  or  the  Brldger  Bowl  in  Bozeman. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  population 
of  Montana  Tech's  student  body,  faculty  and 
studente  often  become  close  friends.  It  is 
quite  common  to  find  a  professor  surrounded 
by  several  studente  In  tbe  Student  Union 
Building,  all  enjoying  each  others  company. 
Since  there  is  a  small  faculty-student  ratio, 
studente  will  find  professors  easily  available 
for  counseling,  advice  and  Just  general  com- 
panionship. 

Many  studente  at  Tech  are  Interested  in 
minerals  Industry  engineering  as  a  career. 
Being  one  of  the  greatest  mining  centers  in 
the  world,  Butte  provides  opportunities  for 
on-the-job  training  and  close  observance  of 
actual  Industry  techniques. 

Many  of  the  studente  find  summer  employ- 
ment in  Butte  and  some  are  able  to  get  part- 
time  Jobs  during  the  school  year  to  supple- 
ment both  their  Income  and  their  knowledge 
of  mining. 

Those  who  choose  to  attend  Montana  Tech, 
be  it  for  a  complete  degree  or  for  only  a 
couple  of  years,  will  probably  find  in  no  other 
school  in  Montana,  so  much  closeness,  friend- 
liness and  activities  among  the  studente  and 
faculty. 

ACTIVITIES  MANT  AT  TECH 

Extracurricular  activities  are  an  Important 
part  of  any  college  student's  life.  Many  differ- 
ent clubs  and  activities  are  available  for  stu- 
dente at  Montana  Tech. 

Homecoming,  an  annual  event.  Is  one  of 
the  biggest  fall  activities.  Days  are  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  parade  and  the  crowning 
of  the  homecoming  queen.  Each  class  nomi- 
nates a  candidate  and  each  class  prepares  a 
float  for  competition  for  prizes  in  the  parade, 
A  football  game  and  dance  top  off  tbe  festivi- 
ties. 

The  "M"  which  adorns  Big  Butte  Is  usually 
painted  on  "M"  Day  in  May.  Studente  In 
groups  paint  the  big  letter  and  a  lunch  and 
dance  cap  the  day. 

Several  dances  are  held  during  each  semes- 
ter In  honor  of  various  events  and  sponsored 
by  different  groups. 

An  Intramural  athletic  program  Is  arranged 
for  students  who  do  not  have  the  time  or 
skill  to  be  on  a  varsity  team.  Tournamenta 
and  schedules  are  arranged  In  basketball, 
volleyball,  swimming,  softball  and  other 
games. 

No  matter  what  each  student's  interest, 
there  will  be  a  club  to  Interest  him.  Some  of 
the  many  organizations  at  Tech  Include 
Camera  Club,  Associated  Women's  Studente. 
dramatics  club,  mineral  club,  musical  orga- 
nizations and  religious  groups,  and  interna- 
tional club  for  foreign  and  regular  students. 

For  the  Greek-minded,  Montana  Tech  has 
two  fraternities,  Sigma  Rho  and  Theta  Tau. 

Students  interested  In  Journalism  may 
work  on  the  student  newspaper  and  year- 
book for  college  credits. 

Tech  sports  a  fine  speech  team  and  new 
students  are  always  welcome  to  Join  the 
teams  In  the  various  speaking  evente.  Tbe 
teams  travel  to  many  different  schools 
throughout  the  year  to  compete  In  inter- 
collegiate speech  evente. 

The  school  has  a  fine  photography  lab  for 
those  Interested  in  photography.  A  pool  room 
and  a  student  union  provide  a  place  for  re- 
laxation. And  the  best  food  in  the  world, 
hamburgers,  soft  drinks  and  french  fries  are 
served  at  the  Student  Union  Grill. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EUROPEAN 
TRIP 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  before  the  President  undertook  the 
trip  to  Europe  to  meet  with  the  many 
leaders  there,  he  asked  that  the  joint 
leadership  of  tiie  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  come  to  the 
White  House  so  that  he  might  discuss 
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what  he  had  In  mind  and  sort  of  lay  out 
a  kind  of  road  map  for  the  occasion.  At 
that  time  he  sUted  that  as  soon  as  he 
returned,  no  matter  how  arduous  the  trip 
might  be,  he  would  make  a  report. 

This  morning  the  leadership  convened 
at  the  White  House,  and  with  it  there 
were  staff  members  and  also  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  President  made  a  rather  ex- 
tended and  I  thought  very  superb  state- 
ment of  what  was  involved  In  the  trip 
and  what  took  place.  I  think  he  Is  to  be 
commended  for  this  and  particularly  for 
trying  to  keep  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  fully  in- 
formed as  these  various  things  unfold.  I 
salute  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

Let  no  one  say  that  it  was  not  an  ardu- 
ous week  because  anyone  could  watch 
It  on  television  and  note  how  he  went 
from  place  to  place,  the  long  hours  in- 
volved, and  how  necessary  it  was  to  be 
"on  the  beam,"  so  to  speak,  at  all  times. 
1  thinly  of  the  7  hours  he  spent  with 
President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance,  and  that 
was  continuous;  and  the  purpose  was  to 
develop  good  will  between  the  two  coim- 
trles. 

So  once  more  I  salute  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  a  Job  so  admirably 
done. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  8-DAY  DIP- 
LOMATIC JOURNEY  THROUGH 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  8-day 
diplomatic  journey  through  Western 
Eiu'ope  which  President  Nixon  con- 
cluded Sunday  evening  deserves  Ameri- 
ca's attention  and  admiration.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  called  It  "an 
extraordinarily  successful  diplomatic 
tour."  The  Sunday  New  York  Times,  In 
an  editorial  entitled.  "Nixon's  Eiiropean 
Success,"  noted  that  "the  progressive 
estrangement  of  the  United  States  from 
its  European  partners  has  been  halted, 
and,  perhaps,  reversed. ' 

It  was  obvious  from  the  confidence 
and  care  of  the  President  in  the  words 
he  used  and  from  the  reactions  of  his 
hosts  in  each  country,  that  we  have  a 
skilled  diplomat  for  our  national  leader. 
As  a  private  citizen.  Richard  Nixon  trav- 
eled many  miles  and  spoke  to  many 
world  leaders.  The  experience  and  in- 
sights he  gained  and  the  friends  he  made 
have  become  priceless  assets  to  our  Na- 
tion since  Mr.  Nixon  became  President 
Nixon.  This  was  proven  in  recent  days, 
most  dramatically.  I  am  confident  that 
the  next  big  test  of  personal  diplomacy, 
likely  from  press  accounts  to  be  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  require  and  will  draw 
forth  from  the  President  this  same  gift. 

Indeed,  the  trip  just  concluded  set  the 
stage,  not  only  for  talks  with  Russia,  but 
for  what  a  London  wire  service  dispatch 
appropriately  calls  "a  new  style"  in 
American  diplomacy  which  would  bring 
Europe  closer  to  the  United  States  than 
It  has  been  in  many  years. 

I  am  tremendously  heartened  by  the 
skill  and  success  of  the  President,  and  I 
believe  the  American  people  are,  too. 
They  have  a  leader  and  an  event  to  be 
proud  of. 

There  are  those  who  complain  because 
no  pacts  were  signed,  no  complex,  de- 


tailed issues  resolved.  To  them,  I  suggest 
they  misread  the  purpose  of  the  trip  and 
failed  to  understand  its  limitations.  No- 
body understands  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent that  long  hours  of  preparation  and 
negotiation  by  professional  diplomats, 
foreign  secretaries,  and  our  Secretary  of 
State,  are  required  before  such  agree- 
ments are  concluded. 

The  President's  task  was  one  of  re- 
opening dialogs  where  conversation  was 
shut  off  and  of  amplifying  communica- 
tion where  it  had  grown  feeble.  It  was  a 
matter  of  solidifying  our  friendship  and 
support  where  we  most  logically  should 
have  it,  among  men  and  nations  of  com- 
mon culture  and  common  cause.  It  was  a 
first  task  done  first,  and  done  very  well. 
The  American  people  are  grateful  to 
President  Nixon  for  bringing  us  closer  to 
our  allies.  It  was  a  vital  and  essential 
task  at  this  time  when  we  are  seeking 
negotiation  rather  than  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  new  administration  is  in  the 
midst  of  assessing  and  examining  the 
problems  which  threaten  world  peace. 
This  was  the  time  to  get  the  views  of  our 
friends  In  Europe  whose  futxire  is  so 
closely  bound  to  our  own.  This  was  the 
time  for  the  President  to  get  in  personal 
touch  with  leaders  with  whom  he  will 
have  to  work  so  closely  in  perilous 
months  and  years  ahead.  This  was  the 
time  to  reaCarm  our  commitment  to  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  and  to  forge  new  ties 
of  triist  and  confidence  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  where  so 
much  is  at  stake. 

The  problems  with  which  the  President 
must  deal  affect  our  friends  in  Europe 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  prob- 
lems of  a  divided  Germany  and  Europe, 
arms  limitations,  trade  and  monetary 
problems,  the  Middle  East  and  Vietnam 
peace  all  are  of  mutual  concern. 

The  President  turned  an  attentive  ear 
to  our  friends  in  Europe  and  opened  new 
channels  of  communication.  Judging  by 
the  response  he  received,  we  can  count 
on  new  understanding  and  support.  We 
can  now  look  forward  with  greater  con- 
fidence as  we  face  the  future.  For  this  we 
can  thank  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  editorials 
and  articles  be  inserted  into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
1.  1968) 
President  Nixon's  Successi-ul  Toux 
President  Nixon  Is  back  from  what  must, 
on  almost  all  accounts,  be  deemed  an  ex- 
traordinarily    successlul     diplomatic     tour. 
Seldom    has    an    American    president    more 
fully  succeeded  In  doing  what  be  set  out  to 
do  on  a  foreign  swing. 

Although  time  alone  will  tell  what  further 
achievements  wUI  stem  from  the  Nixon  visit 
to  Western  Europe,  one  thing  has  already 
been  accomplished.  This  Is  to  present  to  Eu- 
rope what  might  be  termed  a  "new  .»jnerlca." 
that  Is,  a  United  States  readier  to  listen  to 
the  thinking  and  the  advice  of  Its  closest 
foreign  associates. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  President 
Nlxon"s  words  upnjn  reaching  Prance  and 
greeting  French  President  de  Oaulle  were 
masterly.  Although  speaking  for  the  might- 
iest land  OQ  earth,  Richard  Nixon  underlined 


not  only  his  respect  for  the  French  leader 
but  his  eagerness  to  draw  upon  President  de 
OauUe's  long  experience  and  unquestioned 
shrewdness.  Nothing  could  have  gotten  the 
Nlxon-de  Oaulle  talks  off  to  a  better  start 
than  this. 

But  beyond  the  rightnese  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
words  In  London,  In  Berlin,  in  Rome,  and 
Paris,  there  lay  something  deeper.  It  was 
the  clear  implication  on  the  American  Presi- 
dent's part  that  a  new  day  in  American  diplo- 
macy was  dawning.  And  this  day  Is  charac- 
terized by  less  self-assertion  and  self-assur- 
ance on  the  United  States*  part. 

This  change  springs  from  many  soxirces 
There  is,  maybe  first  of  all,  the  deep  national 
disillusionment  with  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
There  Is  the  understandable  weariness  of  a 
nation  which  for  the  past  quarter-century 
has  borne  a  many-sided  and  heavy  world- 
wide burden.  There  Is  the  rising  realization 
that  homeslde  problems  are  growing  in  ur- 
gency. And  there  Is  the  recognition  that  cer- 
tain of  America's  past  attitudes  have  tended 
to  widen  the  gap  between  that  country  and 
those  which,  by  outlook  and  Interest,  should 
be  Its  closest  ptartners. 

It  win  not  be  easy  for  the  United  States 
to  shift  gears  on  either  foreign  policy  or 
national  outlook.  Policies  tend  to  be  self- 
perpetuating  and  to  run  In  well-worn 
grooves.  A  national  outlook  cannot  be  signifi- 
cantly altered  without  serious  wrenches.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  at  many 
critical  points,  American  foreign  policy  does 
need  revision  and  updating.  Nor  can  there 
be  doubt  but  that  President  Nixon  sees  this 
need.  His  words  and  his  attitude  during  his 
European  swing  bore  this  out. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  see  the  need  for 
change,  and  quite  another  to  work  out  a 
successful  revision  of  long-standing  policies 
and  viewpoints.  In  short,  how  can  America 
now  continue  to  play  a  leading  part  In  the 
preservation  of  the  free  world,  yet  do  so 
less  obviously,  less  obtrusively,  less  grat- 
ingly? Mr.  Nixon  has  shown  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  this.  Now  must  come 
Its  implementation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1969] 
Nixon's  EtTROPEAN  Success 

President  Nixon's  successful  tour  of  Europe 
has  opened  a  vital  effort  to  unite  the  West 
for  negotiations  with  the  East.  The  escalating 
tension  over  Berlin,  which  reached  a  new 
high  point  yesterday,  casts  a  darkenlne 
shadow  over  the  prospects  for  broad  East- 
West  talks.  But  the  new  and  more  Intimate 
kind  of  consultation  with  the  NATO  alUes 
Initiated  by  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  useful  what- 
ever the  future  may  hold. 

Only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  of  course. 
In  these  allied  discussions.  Nevertheless,  the 
progressive  estrangement  of  the  United  States 
from  Its  European  partners  has  been  halted 
and,  perhaps,  reversed. 

A  full  assessment  of  Mr.  Nixon's  talks  with 
Europe's  leaders  must  await  the  President's 
report  to  the  nation  this  week  and  similar 
accounts  by  his  European  partners.  West- 
West  as  well  as  East-West  Issues  were  covered 
and  here,  with  France  again  quarreling  with 
Its  neighbors,  results  necessarily  were  more 
modest. 

Talks  were  Initiated  with  the  Common 
Market  Commission  to  head  off  trends  toward 
protectionism  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Perennial  fears  in  Bonn  about  American 
troop  withdrawals  from  Germany  were  eased. 
Bonn  recognizes  more  clearly  the  need  for  ft 
coirmensurate  Germany  military  effort  and  a 
long-term  agreement  to  offset  U.S.  dollar 
costs.  The  next  move  on  the  International 
monetary  front  was  explored  everywhere. 

On  the  major,  long-recalcitrant  West- West 
problems — such  as  the  future  structure  of 
NATO,  the  political  union  of  West  Europe 
and  Britain's  admission  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket— no  breakthroughs  were  made,  or  even 
sought.  General  de  Gaulle's  disagreements 
with  his  neighbors  make  little  progress  pos- 
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slble  on  these  Issues  at  present,  despite  the 
reopening  of  a  French-American  dialogue.  A 
new  climate  between  Paris  and  Washington 
might  help  to  resolve  substantive  questions. 
If  not  with  de  Oaulle,  then  with  his  succes- 
sors. But  two  or  three  years  of  persistent 
effort  will  be  needed  to  determine  If  this  Is 
possible. 

Mr.  Nixon's  European  probe  confirmed  al- 
most universal  support  among  the  NATO 
countries  for  a  cautious  American  effort  at 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  close 
consultation  with  the  NATO  allies  U  main- 
tained. Despite  the  current  Berlin  pressures 
and  dismay  over  Czechoslovakia,  Europe's 
leaders  believe  Moscow  Is  seriously  Interested 
m  a  dialogue  with  Washington  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  the  Middle  East  and  perhaps  other 
Issues. 

Mr.  Nixon  met  a  disconcerting  response  to 
his  thesis  that  delay  In  opening  the  strategic 
arms  talks  might  bring  political  concessions 
from  Moscow.  He  was  asked  In  Bonn  to  link 
German  reunification,  too,  to  the  missile 
talks  and  his  spokesman  had  to  announce 
that  "no  conditions  would  be  placed  on  bi- 
lateral arms  talks."  But  even  In  West  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Nlxon  found  the  conviction  that 
an  Improved  climate  In  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions would  reduce  the  risk  of  general  war 
and  aid  the  other  NATO  allies  In  their  own 
negotiations  with  Moscow. 

For  several  years  now,  the  West  has  faced 
the  East  In  disarray.  Bilateral  contacts  and 
negotiations  have  brought  scores  of  high- 
level  meetings  between  BIremlln  officials  and 
those  of  Individual  Western  countries.  But 
often  leaders  of  other  Western  nations  got 
little  or  no  Information  about  these  talks, 
let  alone  opportunity  for  prior  discussion. 
President  Nlxon  has  emphasized  now  that 
consultation  must  be  a  two-way  street,  the 
prerequisite  for  the  unity  and  common  prir- 
pose  the  West  will  need  If  broad-ranging  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  are  to  be- 
come reality. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1969] 

PRESTOKNT'S    ATTTrtTDE    HEARTENS    WHTTEHALL 

London,  February  26. — The  British  Gov- 
ernment was  In  a  mood  of  ebullience  today 
over  President  Nixon's  visit.  He  flew  off  this 
morning  after  39  hours  here. 

"I  am  not  given  to  overstatement,"  one 
qualified  source  said,  "but  I  am  bound  to 
say  without  any  qualification  that  these 
talks  were  extremely  successful  In  matter, 
manner  and  atmosphere."  He  then  changed 
his  phrase  to  "enormously  successful." 

The  mood  of  good  feeling  was  not  related 
to  substantive  Issues.  Informants  said  that 
Mr.  Nlxon  had  conveyed  no  new  policies  and 
sought  to  reach  no  conclusions  on  Issues. 

It  was  rather  the  personal  relationships 
that  mattered.  One  source  spoke  of  a  sense 
of  "rapport"  that  had  quickly  been 
established. 

Another  said: 

"The  President  made  us  feel  our  views  were 
wanted  and  respected.  What  more  can  any 
Government  desire  from  such  an  opening 
contact?" 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  cboee  to  come 
to  Europe  so  early  In  bis  term,  before  his 
policies  were  fixed  and  bureaucratic  patterns 
frozen,  was  especially  welcomed. 

COMPLEX  ISSUES  DISCUSSED 

A  participant  In  the  working  sessions  at 
10  Downing  Street  said  that  when  complex 
Issues  of  European  security  were  discussed, 
the  President  "struggled  to  understand — 
went  back  and  asked  questions." 

"He  had  clearly  read  the  background  doc- 
uments." be  said.  "His  Interest  never  seemed 
to  flag." 

Some  detected  what  they  thought  was  a 
slight  lack  of  self -confidence — others  spoke 
of  modesty.  But  all  the  officials,  like  the  pri- 
vate citizens  with  whom  Mr.  Nlxon  spoke 
yesterday,  seemed  to  feel  he  really  wanted 
answers  to  questions. 


"I  had  the  sense  of  a  man  looking  for  help 
In  making  up  bis  mind,"  one  participant 
said,  "and  It  was  not  a  fraud." 

The  President,  It  was  learned,  did  almost 
all  the  talking  for  the  American  side  In  the 
official  Downing  Street  sessions.  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  Intervened  only 
briefly. 

There  was  great  Interest  here  In  the  role 
of  the  President's  Assistant  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs,  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

In  not  only  the  official  but  also  the  pri- 
vate meetings,  observers  said,  the  Presi- 
dent sought  Mr.  Kissinger's  views  frequently 
and  relied  on  him  for  advice. 

Mr.  Kissinger  arranged  an  unannounced 
meeting  of  editors  with  the  President  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Nlxon  spoke  to  them  for  about 
15  minutes,  then  stayed  for  10  more  minutes 
of  questions. 

The  subject  was  Western  security  and  the 
hope  of  broad  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Some  present  said  Mr.  Nlxon 
emphasized  the  need  to  remain  strong  but 
seemed  rather  strongly  hopeful  of  some 
agreements  with  Moscow. 

"There  Is  nothing  new,"  one  editor  said, 
"but  I'm  bound  to  say  he  did  it  rather 
well.  He  was  very  articulate,  his  sentences 
were  well  structured  and  his  syntax  secure." 

Another  said  the  President  still  seemed 
very  much  to  be  "feeling  his  way."  But  this 
participant  said  Mr.  Nlxon  had  a  "better 
understanding  of  the  political  realities  of 
Eiu'ope — the  desire  for  Independence  and  de- 
tente— than  some  other  Americans  who  have 
visited  here  recently." 

(From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Mar.    3, 
19691 

Ndcon  Credited  With  Evolving  New 
Diplomacy 

London,  March  2. — F*resldent  Nixon's  eight- 
day  Euorpean  tour  was  bearlded  as  a  suc- 
cess Sunday  and  commentators  forecast  a 
"new  style"  In  American  diplomacy  that 
would  bring  Europe  closer  to  Washington 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Kennedy  era. 

Despite  riots  In  Rome,  protests  in  Paris 
and  disarray  In  the  alliance  of  Western 
Europe,  Mr.  Nlxon  generally  was  credited 
with  a  personal  triumph  In  his  Presidential 
debut  on  the  international  stage. 

British  commentators  predicted  there 
would  be  a  new  era  In  British-American  re- 
lations. Editorials  in  Brussels,  headquarters 
of  NATO,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, applauded  a  fresh  American  state 
of  mind. 

praised  by   kiesinger 

West  German  Chancellor  Kurt  George 
Kiesinger  commended  Mr.  Nixon's  awareness 
that  the  United  States  must  play  a  leading 
role  In  the  Western  alliance.  Italian  govern- 
mental officials  discerned  a  new  style  of  re- 
lations between  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

In  Paris,  where  the  cold  shoulder  has  been 
more  In  evidence  In  dealings  with  Washing- 
ton, a  Foreign  Office  spokesman  predicted 
"very  good  results."  And  President  Charles 
de  dauUe  raised  a  goblet  of  champagne  to 
French-American  friendship. 

In  Moscow,  where  antl-Nlxon  comment  has 
been  restrained  since  bis  election.  Commu- 
nist commentators  said  little  of  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  and  focused  instead  on  the  way 
antl-Nlxon  demonstrations  were  handled. 

TIME    NEEDED 

Despite  Nixon's  personal  triumph,  few  offi- 
cials, newspapers  or  observers  seemed  to  think 
his  efforts  to  unify  Europe  would  bear  Im- 
mediate fruit.  * 

"Very  likely T;bls  Is  the  shape  of  the  Europe 
Mr.  Nlxon  win  have  to  deal  with  for  the  next 
four  or  eight  year,"  said  Britain's  Economist 
magazine.  It  described  the  West  European 
nations  as  "so  preoccupied  with  their  own 
status-game  they  can  play  no  effective  part 
In  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"Despite  Nixon's  efforts  to  promote  Euro- 


pean unity,"  said  the  Economist,  "the  West- 
em  European  capitals  will  remain  disjoined  , 
and  Communist  East  Europe  may  be  stuck 
In  a  cycle  of  repression  and  near  explosion." 

character  evaluated 

London's  Evening  Standard  said:  "Presi- 
dent Nlxon,  whatever  enigma  he  may  still 
present,  has  not  turned  out  to  be  a  monster 
of  conservative  depravity.  On  the  contrary, 
be  has  emerged  after  only  one  month  In  office 
as  a  calm,  tboughtfiil  and  moderated  presi- 
dent. 

Most  of  the  British  press  fell  In  with  this 
assessment,  and  27  Conservative  lawmakers 
sponsored  a  motion  In  Parliament  praising 
the  President  and  "his  reaffirmation  of  the 
special  Anglo-American  relationship." 

Most  Belgian  newspapers  concurred  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  approach  to  NATO  marked  a 
turn  In  U.S.  policy.  But  they  regretted  that 
It  came  In  the  midst  of  a  dispute  over  the 
European  Common  Market,  the  Western 
European  Union  and  NATO  itself. 

In  West  Germany,  headlines  highlighted 
Mr.  Nixon's  assurance  that  Washington  would 
not  confer  with  Moscow  at  Europe's  expense, 
and  Nixon's  backing  of  West  Germany  on 
the  Berlin  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding,  let  me  state  for  the 
record  that  we  are  all  pleased  with  the 
success  which  the  President  has  achieved 
on  his  recent  visit  to  Europe. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  It  was  con- 
ducted in  low  key,  that  there  were  no 
promises  made — and  none  anticipated 
and  none  demanded — and  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  understanding  and  closer  co- 
hesion between  the  people  who  are  allied 
with  us  in  this  time,  age,  and  era. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
going  to  Europe  when  he  did  and  making 
the  contacts  he  did,  representing  us  with 
such  dignity  and,  may  I  say,  such  dis- 
tinction in  this  most  difficult  period  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  success 
which  the  President  has  achieved.  We 
are  relieved  that  he  is  back  with  us  once 
again.  We  hope  that  this  period  of  flexi- 
bility will  not  be  cut  too  short  and  that 
he  may  be  able,  on  the  basis  of  the 
groundwork  laid,  to  accomplish  much 
more  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


WILL  THIS  NATION  BE  DESTROYED 
BY   TAXES? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  shortly  give  consideration  to  a  Fed- 
eral budget  which  shows  that  the  annual 
cost  of  running  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  many  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  more  than  the  entire  gross  na- 
tional product  of  any  other  country  of 
the  free  world,  I  would  hope  we  would 
bear  in  mind  the  following  facts  and 
figures: 

In  the  past  10  years.  Federal  taxes  In 
the  United  States  have  Increased  71.3 
percent. 

During  that  same  period,  local  taxes 
Increased  120.5  percent. 

State  taxes  increased  260.9  percent. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  total  tax  burden  of 
the  average  citizen  in  the  United  States 
w£is  27  percent  of  his  salary. 

Today,  that   average  is   34   percent. 
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Should  we  not  bear  In  mind  an  in- 
teresting closing  line  from  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
Mall: 

Hlatory  im  Uttered  with  tb«  corpoes  of  em- 
pires guilty  of  bubrla  and  felled  by  lU  con- 
•equencee;  the  OTerespanalon  of  maapower 
and  reeourcee. 


REASONS  WHY  THE  ABM  COULD 
WELL  COST  TENS  OP  BILLIONS  OP 
DOLLARS  MORE  THAN  CURRENT- 
LY ESTIMATED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 

minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
August,  in  debate  on  the  Senate  Floor 
about  funds  for  construction  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system,  there  was  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  between  the  dlstingxiished 
majority  leader  and  myself : 

Mr.  idANsrtxLD.  If  wbat  the  Senator  says 
la  correct  and  It  Is  Intended  eventually  to 
spend  In  exceM  of  $6  billion  to  build  a  "thin" 
ABM  system,  which  we  were  told  originally 
by  Secretary  McNamara,  and  since  by  his 
assistants,  was  for  defense  against  China, 
but  which  wc  were  told  when  the  authoriza- 
tion bUl  was  before  the  Senate  some  weeks 
ago  was  In  effect  for  defense  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  does  It  not  seem  logical  to  as- 
sume. If  that  Is  the  case,  that  96  bllUon-plus 
Is  just  the  first  Installment  on  a  program 
which  could  eventually  cost  this  country 
somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of  from  950  to  970 
bUUon? 

Mr.  Stmincton.  I  think  tt  would  be  more 
than  that.  As  but  one  example,  take  the  P- 
111  planes.  The  original  prtc*  on  that  plane 
was  93.8  million.  I  asked  last  spring  what 
100  of  them  would  actually  cost,  and  was 
told  915  mUUon  apiece.  That  Is  five  times 
higher. 

It  Is  already  admitted  the  thick  line  would 
cost  940  to  950  billion  Following  the  same 
character  of  extrapolation — and  there  are 
other  Items  I  could  mention — It  could  cost 
at  least  9100  bUUon. 

Some  of  those  who  continue  to  sup- 
port the  production  and  deployment  of 
this  unprecedentedly  complicated  ABM 
system  have  challenged  any  possibility 
that  the  ultimate  cost  if  extended  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  Soviet 
Russia  as  veil  as  China,  could  be  $100 
billion;  but  reasons  outlined  below  show 
clearly  that,  based  on  the  record,  this 
"thick"  Soviet  system  could  cost  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  more  than  $100  billion. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  "thin" 
China  system  has  already  jumped  from 
an  original  1967  estimate  of  $3.5  billion  to 
$5  billion  in  1968;  and  is  now  closer  to 
$10  bUllon. 

Recent  testimony  by  a  high  ofiBcial  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  confirms  that 
this  escalation  in  the  cost  of  the  ABM 
could  well  be  Just  the  beginning  of  a 
continuing  series  of  upward  revisions. 

This  testimony  reported  the  fact  that 
12  major  systems  which  were  developed 
during  the  1950's  exceeded  their  original 
estimated  cost  by  an  average  of  220 
percent.  And  If  the  Increase  In  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  highly  complicated 
Sentinel  thick  system  was  nevertheless 
no  more  than  this  average,  Its  cost  would 
be  $160  blUlon. 


But  the  most  shocking,  and  inciden- 
tally the  most  recent,  study  referred  to 
in  said  testimony,  had  to  do  with  a 
report  published  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. This  report  said  in  part: 

During  the  1950's.  virtually  all  large  mlU- 
tary  contracts  reflected  an  acceptance  by  the 
military  agencies  of  contractor  estimates 
which  proved  "highly  optimistic."  Such  con- 
tracts ultimately  involved  costs  in  excess  of 
original  contractual  estimates  of  from  300 
to  700  i>ercent. 

Based  on  these  studies,  cited  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
itself  In  its  logical  defense  of  the  rela- 
tively small  additional  cost  incident  to 
the  production  of  the  C-5A  transport 
plane,  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  the  "thin"  China  system  could  con- 
ceivably cost  the  American  taxpayer  over 
$40  billion;  and  the  cost  of  the  'thick" 
Soviet  system  could  be  over  $400  billion. 

Let  us  note  in  passing,  especially  to 
those  prone  to  accept,  without  question, 
all  new  weapons  systems  proposed  by  the 
military,  that  this  latter  figure  is  more 
than  the  current  national  debt. 

How  can  the  American  people  now  be 
asked  to  bear  such  a  gigantic  additional 
burden  in  order  to  finance  the  production 
and  development  of  a  system  whose  oper- 
ational capability  its  strongest  propo- 
nents admit  may  not  be  adequate  to  do 
the  Job  it  is  designed  to  do? 

As  I  have  often  stated  previously,  I 
believe  in  and  support,  without  reserva- 
tion, the  continuance  of  research  and 
development  on  this  new  system,  even 
though  during  recent  years  many  billions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  on  major 
missile  systems  that  were  never  even 
placed  into  production;  that  Is,  were 
abandoned  as  obsolete  or  unworkable  be- 
fore the  development  work  on  them  had 
been  completed. 

Let  us  note  also  that,  according  to 
Defense  Department  testimony  given  the 
Congress  months  ago.  $4.7  billion  had 
at  that  time  been  spent  in  research  and 
development  effort  on  groimd-to-alr  nu- 
clear systems,  including  the  Sentinel. 

This  heavy  expenditure  of  our  Increas- 
ingly limited  resources  on  missile  sys- 
tems that  never  advanced  beyond  the  de- 
velopment stage  is  unfortunate;  and  in 
my  opinion  is  but  additional  proof  of 
the  growing  tendency  in  recent  years 
for  military  research  and  development 
efforts  to  be  directed  toward  solving  the- 
oretical problems  rather  than  producing 
badly  needed  modem  defense  hardware. 
That  in  Itself  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently 
so  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  so 
many  categories  of  modern  conventional 
weapons. 

Equally  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that 
over  $15  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  invested  in  missile  systems  once 
produced  and  deployed,  but  now  aban- 
doned, in  many  cases  because  in  due 
course  it  was  found  they  did  not  work. 

Let  us  hope  the  above  facts  will  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  those  who. 
along  with  the  multimillion-dollar  pub- 
lic relations  program  apparently  orga- 
nized by  the  Defense  Department  to  pro- 
mote the  Sentinel,  currently  support  the 
deployment  and  production,  now.  of  this 
ABM  system. 


In  summary,  even  if  the  price  was  not 
so  high,  even  if  deployment  of  the  Senti- 
nel would  not  promote  a  new  escalation 
in  the  arms  race.  I  cannot  support  the 
deployment  of  this  weapons  system  with- 
out further  research  and  development 
because  I  do  not  believe,  in  its  present 
form,  it  will  work.  This  conviction  is  sup- 
ported by  many  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  electronics  industry 
prior  to  my  coming  into  Government. 

To  produce  and  deploy  this  defense 
system  now  could  be  a  nuclear-space  age 
"followup"  to  the  tragedy  that  was  the 
maginot  line. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  addressing  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  and  for  bringing  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  his  thoughtful  pre- 
sentation. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  brings  an 
extraordinary  background  to  this  whole 
debate  on  the  question  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  has  particular  re- 
sponsibility given  him  by  the  Senate  in 
the  field  of  national  security.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
latest  thinking  by  that  committee,  and 
by  responsible  members  of  our  Govern- 
ment concerning  our  relations  with  our 
adversaries — and  our  friends — beyond 
our  borders. 

Because  of  his  long  backgroimd  and 
experience  In  the  whole  private  sector, 
there  are  few  Members  of  this  body  who 
can  speak  about  the  cost  of  such  a  weap- 
ons system  with  his  background  and 
experience. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  more 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  addressed 
this  body  at  many  different  times  on 
our  fiscal  and  monetary  position  In  the 
world,  and  is  an  authority  on  that  prob- 
lem. I  think  he  really  brings  a  great 
wealth  of  experience,  which  is  extremely 
important  and  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  consider  the  comments  he 
has  made  with  great  attention. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  two 
very  brief  questions.  The  first  is  whether, 
in  reaching  the  figure  of  some  $400  bil- 
lion which  he  has  suggested  this  after- 
noon, he  has  included  in  that  figure  any 
expenditures  for  fallout  shelters.  I  think 
any  kind  of  presentation  which  Is  made 
in  support  of  a  thin,  or  even  a  thick, 
ABM  system  relates  to  and  is  concerned 
with  questions  about  fallout  shelters.  I 
was  wondering  whether  an  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  fallout  shelters  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  $400  billion,  or  whether 
such  expenditures  for  fallout  shelters,  if 
we  were  to  agree  to  a  thick  system,  would 
be  an  add-on  to  the  $400  billion  figure 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  sug- 
gested? 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  would  thank  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  for  his  kind  but  un- 
deserved remarks,  and  add  that  in  this 
field  it  is  a  privilege  to  follow  his  lead- 
ership and  that  of  others  In  questioning 
a  system,  the  expense  of  which  will  make 
it  very  difficult  to  handle,  problems  we 
have  in  other  International  fields,  as  well 
as  growing  problems  in  the  domestic 
field.  Nevertheless,  regardless  of  cost,  if 
I  believed  this  Sentinel  system  was  vital 
to  our  security  I  would  be  for  deploying 
it  now.  I  do  not  so  believe. 

In  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
I  reached  this  possible  figure  by  taking 
the  high  additional  percentage  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  report;  namely, 
700  percent.  It  does  not  include  shelters. 
Perhaps  the  most  informative  lay  arti- 
cles written  on  the  Sentinel  subject 
were  those  put  into  the  Record  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  February  19,  consisting  of 
12  articles,  in  which  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  shelters  was  stated  as  being  $38 
billion  in  total,  as  I  remember.  Based  on 
all  records  of  the  i}ast  I  would  be  sur- 
prised If  the  ultimate  cost  was  not  a 
good  deal  more  than  $38  billion.  My  an- 
swer, therefore,  is  that  I  did  not  include 
shelter  cost,  and  that  would  add  heavily 
to  the  cost. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  second  question, 
Mr.  President,  relates  to  the  probability 
of  increased  defense  budgets  that  would 
result  from  a  new  round  In  the  arms 
race,  as  former  Defense  Secretary  indi- 
cated would  be  the  case  in  his  January 
defense  posture  statement.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  deplosmient  of  either  a  thick 
or  a  thin  ABM  system  would  signal  such  a 
new  round  in  the  arms  race,  but  let  us  say 
it  is  a  thick  system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  refer  to  the  devel- 
opment of  MIRV's,  the  hardening  of  IBM 
sites,  the  development  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  ICBM's,  and  so  forth.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  this  would 
run  into  additional  expenditures  as  well, 
because  once  we  move  into  an  escala- 
tion in  the  arms  race,  in  terms  of  a  thick 
system,  obviously  it  is  going  to  take  addi- 
tional expenditures  of  at  least  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  probably  many 
billions  of  dollars,  to  make  any  kind  of 
meaningful  progress  in  terms  of  our  de- 
fensive posture  as  well  as  offensive 
posture? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  assistant 
majority  leader  is  correct,  although  I  am 
not  opposed  to  all  improvements  in  our 
offensive  missile  systems  imtil  we  reach 
proper  agreement.  But  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  during  the  so-called 
bomber  gap  of  the  early  1950's  and  dur- 
ing the  so-called  missile  gap  of  the  late 
1950's.  They  just  did  not  pan  out.  So  this 
time  I  think  this  Congress  should  look 
carefully  before  deploying  this  new 
weapons  system.  It  could  mean  the  ex- 
penditure of  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  additional  money  re- 
sulting from  mutual  escalation  of  the 
arms  race. 


In  a  statement  I  intend  to  put  into 
the  Record  I  present  that  the  cost  of 
running  this  Government  today,  the  an- 
nual cost,  is  running  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  more  than  the  gross  national 
product  of  any  other  country  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Symington's  statement  on  the  enormous 
burden  of  costs  that  a  decision  to  deploy 
an  ABM  system  would  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  is  very  important 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. His  experience  of  over  30  years  as  an 
executive  in  the  electronics  industry,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  gives  him  an  expert 
knowledge  of  technological  matters 
which  few  in  the  Senate  can  approach. 

I  know  that  Senator  Symington  would 
agree  with  me,  that  if  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  would  bring  genuine  secu- 
rity to  this  country,  he  would  support  its 
installation  no  matter  how  great  the  cost. 
But  what  is  at  issue  in  this  ABM  debate 
is  whether  the  United  States  will  be  made 
more  secure  as  its  proponents  contend 
by  deplojmient,  or  whether  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  win  lead  only  to  a  more 
dangerous  nuclear  escalation  and  less 
security.  Senator  Symington's  contribu- 
tion on  this  important  issue  is  of  the 
greatest  value. 


DEPLOYMENT  OP  AN  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  normally 
we  leave  until  the  end  of  our  remarks 
the  request  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial,  an  article,  or  a  let- 
ter. Today,  I  should  like  to  switch  the 
batting  order,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  dated  February  25, 
1969,  from  39  members  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Physics  Department,  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  anti-ballistic- 
mlsslle  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  25, 1969. 
Senator  Robert  Orottn, 
Senator  PHn.ip  Hast, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  GRimN  and  Hart:  Our 
government  Is  presently  reviewing  its  plans 
for  the  deployment  of  an  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile (ABM)  system,  and  further  argument 
undoubtedly  will  be  made  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate  concerning  this  matter.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  would  be  a  grave  mistake  either  as  a 
"thin"  system  for  defense  against  the  Chi- 
nese or  as  part  of  a  more  extensive  system 
designed  to  withstand  any  form  of  nuclear 
attack.  We  would  like  you  to  consider  the 
following  arguments  on  which  our  case  Is 
based. 

1.  The  so-caUed  "thin"  system  was  orlgl- 
naUy  approved  by  Congress  to  provide  a  de- 
fense In  the  1970'8  against  a  light  attack  by 
a  relatively  small  nuclear  power  such  as 
China  might  be  at  that  time.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  system  could  provide 
us  with  this  defense.  It  Is  relatively  easy  for 
the  attacker  to  build  penetration  aids  to  fool 
the  defense  system.  Such  aids  Include  multi- 
ple warheads,  decoys,  clouds  of  metal  wire 
(chaff)  to  fog  the  defense's  radar,  etc.  These 
and  other  methods  are  discussed  In  an  ar- 
ticle by  H.  A.  Bethe  and  R.  L.  Oarwln  In 
Scientific  American  of  March  1968.  (Copy  en- 


closed.) It  would  be  quite  feasible  and  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  for  the  Chinese  who  are 
developing  their  offensive  ICBM  system  at 
this  time  to  lncori>orate  such  penetration 
aids  Into  their  system,  and  surely  they  would 
do  so,  knowing  as  they  do  the  nature  of  the 
defense  system  they  must  overcome.  For  al- 
though It  Is  conceivable  (barely)  that  they 
might  be  sufficiently  unreasonable  to  attack 
us  with  ICBM's  (In  spite  of  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  we  could  and  would  eliminate  them 
as  a  viable  country  if  they  did)  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  they  would  do  so  without 
taking  the  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive 
steps  necessary  to  make  sure  such  an  attack 
wovild  be  effective. 

2.  Another  argument  put  forward  by  pro- 
ponents of  a  thin  ABM  system  Is  that  It 
would  provide  protection  against  the  acci- 
dental firing  of  an  ICBM  by  the  Russians. 
It  Is  argued  that  95  to  $10  billion  Is  a  rela- 
tively small  price  to  pay  for  such  protection. 
Those  who  argue  in  this  way  overlook  one 
very  Important  point.  If  the  United  States 
deploys  an  ABM  system,  then  the  Russians, 
or  for  that  matter  any  other  nation  which 
considers  us  a  threat,  must  modify  their 
offensive  missiles  so  as  to  give  them  a  good 
chance  of  penetrating  our  defense.  As  we  have 
said,  such  modifications  are  relatively  easy. 
The  technical  advantage  Is  always  with  the 
attacker.  When  such  modifications  were  made 
(and  they  would  undoubtedly  proceed  In 
parallel  with  our  deployment  of  an  ABM 
s5rstem)  we  would  have  to  contend  with 
the  accidental  launching  of  a  missile 
equipped  with  multiple  warheads,  decoys, 
chaff,  or  whatever  It  takes  to  penetrate  our 
ABM  system.  Thus  In  -the  end  our  cities 
wotild  not  be  significantly  better  protected 
than  they  are  at  present. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  likelihood 
of  an  accidental  launch  by  the  Russians  due 
to  technical  malfunction  Is  comparable  to 
the  likelihood  of  an  accidental  explosion  of 
one  of  our  ovim  missiles.  Thus  by  surround- 
ing our  cities  with  nuclear  tipped  ABM's  we 
are.  If  anything,  Increasing  the  probability 
of  technical  accident,  either  due  to  one  of 
our  own  missiles  or  due  to  one  of  theirs. 

Presumably,  the  chance  of  an  accident  on 
our  part  is  very  small.  However,  the  damage 
it  could  cause  is  so  great  that  we  would  have 
to  consider  ourselves  In  very  great  danger 
to  want  to  take  such  a  risk,  particularly  with 
a  system  that  Is  not  likely  to  be  effective 
against  the  danger  for  which  It  is  designed. 

3.  A  third  argument  that  we  have  heard 
In  defense  of  an  ABM  system  is  that  it  would 
improve  our  over-all  defense  posture.  This 
argument  Is  put  forward  by  those  who  see 
the  thin  system  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
extensive  system  costing  many  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  trouble  with  this  argu- 
ment is  that  the  cost  of  constructing  any 
ABM  system  is  very  great  compared  to  the 
cost  of  potential  enemy  must  incur  to  re- 
design his  offensive  system  to  penetrate  our 
defenses.  Thus  building  an  ABM  system  is  a 
very  inefficient  way  of  Improving  our  defense 
posture.  It  Is  too  easily  rendered  useless  by 
improvements  In  offensive  weapons.  Thus 
extensive  expenditures  by  both  sides  lead  to 
no  relative  improvement  In  elther's  position. 
Our  country  can  111  afford  to  waste  even  $5- 
10  billion  on  a  thin  system,  let  alone  $50-100 
billion  on  the  thick  system  which  would  be 
likely  to  follow. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  arguments,  we  have 
great  doubts,  of  a  purely  technical  nature, 
about  the  performance  of  any  ABM  system. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  a  system  of  this  com- 
plexity, if  ever  called  upon,  will  perform 
with  any  high  degree  of  success.  The  tech- 
nical demands  on  a  defensive  system  are 
much  greater  than  those  on  an  offensive  or 
retaliatory  system,  such  as  we  have  at  pres- 
ent. Moreover,  the  necessary  testing  of  the 
proposed  system  under  realistic  conditions 
seems  impossible  and  therefore  we  have  very 
grave  doubts  about  Its  successful  perform- 
ance. 
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We  hop«  you  are  In  agreement  with  \u  on 
these  matters.  We  would  appreciate  an; 
opportunity  to  (Ubcum  tbls  further  with  you 
at  your  convenience.  II  we  can  be  ot  any 
service  to  you  In  this  matter  we  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate. 

A  copy  of  this  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  Physics  Department  fac- 
ulty. University  of  IiClchlgan. 

C.  W.  Akerlof.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Physics.  J. 
B&rdwlck.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Physics,  J.  W.  Chap- 
man. Asst,  Prof,  of  Physics.  C.  T.  Coffin.  As- 
soc. Prof,  of  Physios.  D.  M.  Dennlson.  Prof, 
of  Physics,  H.  A.  Oould,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Physics. 
W.  B.  Gray,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Physics.  W.  E. 
Hazen.  Prof,  of  Physics.  K.  T.  Hecht.  Prof,  ot 
Physics,  A.  Z.  Bendel,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Physics. 

L.  W.  Jones,  Prof,  of  Physics.  G.  L.  Kane, 
Assoc  Prof,  of  Physics,  S.  Krlmm,  Prof  of 
Physics,  A.  O.  Krlsch.  Prof,  of  Physics,  O  La- 
porte.  Prof,  of  Physics,  R.  R.  Lewis,  Prof,  of 
Physios,  If.  J.  Longo.  Prof,  of  Physics.  D.  I. 
Meyer.  Prof,  of  Physics.  O.  E.  Oreraeth,  Prof, 
of  Physics.  J.  J.  Reldy.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Physics. 

A.  L.  Read,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Physics.  A.  Rich. 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Physics.  R.  T.  Rotolscoe,  Asst 
Prof  of  Physics.  B.  P.  Roe.  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Physics.  M.  H.  Rosa.  Prof,  of  Physics.  R.  Roth. 
Lectvver  in  Physics.  T.  M.  Sanders.  Jr..  Prof. 
of  Phyeics.  R.  H.  Sands.  Prof,  of  Physics.  O.  A. 
Sinclair.  Prof,  of  Physics.  K.  M.  Terwllllger, 
Prof  of  Physics. 

R.  S.  Tickle.  Prof,  of  Physics,  J.  C.  Vander 
Velde.  Prof,  of  Physics,  O.  Welnrelcb,  Prof, 
of  Physics.  M.  L.  Wledenbeck.  Prof,  of  Physics, 
D.  N.  Williams,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Physics,  W.  L. 
Williams,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Physics,  J.  Ward,  As- 
soc. Prof,  of  Physics.  V.  Wong.  Lecturer  in 
Physics.  J.  C.  Zom.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Physics. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  logic  of 
this  letter,  to  me,  is  Irrefutable. 

I  share  the  physicists'  view  that  It 
would  be  both  feasible  and  Inexpensive 
for  either  China  or  Russia  to  develop 
penetration  aids  for  missiles  which 
would  negate  any  possible  effectiveness 
of  ABM  missiles. 

I  share  their  view  that  If  the  Chinese 
were  foolish  enough  to  launch  an  ICBM 
attack  on  this  coimtry  they  would  first 
develop  such  aids  to  make  the  attack 
more  devastating. 

I  suspect  neither  the  Chinese  nor  the 
Russians  are  unreasonable  enough  to 
launch  missiles  which  would  have  little 
chance  of  reaching  targets. 

I  share  the  view  that  the  same  logic 
reduces  the  systems  effectiveness  against 
an  accidentally  launched  missile.  I  am 
sure  that  if  Russia  has  missiles  that  can 
be  accidentally  launched,  those  missiles 
will  be  equipped  with  devices  to  increase 
their  chances  of  penetrating  an  ABM 
system. 

I  further  share  the  thought  that  con- 
cern about  accidental  launching  of  Rus- 
sian missiles  must  be  balanced  with  con- 
cern about  damage  resulting  from  acci- 
dental explosion  of  any  of  our  missiles, 
whether  they  be  located  near  cities  or  in 
rural  areas. 

Moreover.  I  have  the  same  misgivings 
as  the  physicists  do  about  the  ability  of 
the.  system  to  perform  its  mission. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  military  maxim 
that  if  the  attsu:ker  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  any  defense  can  be  beaten.  In  the 
case  of  the  ABM  system,  the  price  to  de- 
feat the  defense  is  minuscule  in  com- 
parison to  the  cost  of  building  the 
defense. 

The  logic  is  clear.  No  ABM  system 
without  more  research,  and  probably,  not 
even  then. 


I  urge  all  citizens  opposed  to  deploying 
the  ABM  system  to  make  their  views 
known  publicly. 

While  it  may  be  easy  to  fool  an  ABM 
system  with  decoys  and  clouds  of  metal 
wire  to  fog  the  system's  radar,  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  cut  through  the  decoys  and  fog 
put  forth  by  some  supporters  of  the  ABM 
system.  Only  the  support  of  concerned 
citizens  will  insure  that  logic  will  pierce 
the  wall  of  fog  and  confusion  now  sur- 
rounding this  proposal. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  asking 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  comment  on 
this  letter.  It  is  a  document  that  I  be- 
lieve should  be  read  thoughtfully  by  all 
of  us  who  share  responsibility  for  the 
decision  as  to  whether  we  go  ahead  with 
the  deployment  of  this  system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  to  object.  My  remarks  are 
very  brief. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 


EMBARGO  ON  MEXICAN  TOMATOES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  placed  an 
embargo  on  tomatoes  grown  in  Sonora, 
Mexico.  At  times  there  is  reason  for  an 
embargo,  but  not  in  this  case.  Now  we 
find  that  the  American  housewife  is  the 
victim.  One  housewife  wrote  that  the 
embargo  has  raised  the  price  of  tomatoes 
to  11 '2  cents  each  and  that  they  just  sit 
in  the  grocery  stores  getting  too  ripe; 
that  the  housewives  will  not  pay  such 
high  prices  for  a  tomato  as  big  as  a  Ul- 
lardball. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  the  whole  subject  may  appear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  with  the 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretai-y  of  State  will  read  it 
and  realize  the  damage  being  done  to 
Mexican-American  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CtrKBS  ON  TOMATOES  FROM  Mexic»  Causx  U.S. 

Pkices  To  Rise:  Mexican  FarmeAs  Are  En- 
raged AS  Theis  Crops  Rot — Piorida  Grow- 
ers Had  Uroeo  Restraints 

(By  Norman  Pearlstlne) 
NocALEs.    Mexico. — U.S.    housewives    and 
Mexican    tomato   farmers   have   a   common 
complaint  these  days. 

Neither  Is  happy  with  the  supply  of  freah 
tomatoes  In  U.S.  supermarkets.  And  they  can 
both  look  to  a  common  "vlllan" — the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  reason:  On  Jan.  8,  at  the  urging  of 
Florida  growers  who  compete  with  Mexico 
to  supply  winter  tomatoes  to  U.S.  markets, 
the  Agriculture  Department  slapped  a  set 
of  mlnlmum-Blze  restrictions  on  all  tomatoes 
sold  In  the  U.S.  The  chief  effect  of  the  com- 
plicated restrictions  was  to  cut  sharply  the 
Imports  of  Mexican  tomatoes— and  to  drive 
U.S.  prices  as  much  as  30%  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 
WhUa  U3.  housewives  are  irked  with  the 


price  Increases,  Mexican  tomato  farmers  are 
enraged  as  they  watch  tons  of  their  tomatoes 
being  devoured  by  cattle  or  simply  rotting 
In  heaps  along  highways.  "The  whole  of  Mex- 
ico feels  stabbed  In  the  back,"  says  Raul 
Batlz.  a  farmer  from  Cullacan  and  president 
of  the  20.000-member  Confederation  of  Agri- 
culture Associations  of  Slnaloa. 

For  many  Mexicans,  the  tomato  situation 
has  begun  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
major  International  Incident.  Mexican  gov- 
ernment officials  and  newspapers  have  re- 
acted angrily.  Mexico's  ambassador  to  the 
U.S.,  Hugo  B.  Margaln,  filed  a  formal  protest 
with  the  State  Department,  and  newspaper 
editorials  depict  the  tomato  regulations  as 
an  example  of  how  the  big  Yankee  likes  to 
push  around  his  diminutive  neighbor.  One 
cartoon  depicts  a  large  Uncle  Sam  stabbing  a 
small  Mexican  farmer  In  the  back.  The  Mex- 
ican bleeds  catsup. 

GOOD  FOR  EVERTBOOY? 

The  Florida  growers  who  called  for  the  size 
restrictions  say  they  can't  understand  the 
furor.  "If  the  restrictions  were  removed,  we 
would  have  a  demoralized,  chaotic  market  In 
the  U.S.  within  a  week,"  says  Jack  Peters, 
manager  of  the  Florida  Tomato  Committee,  a 
grower  group  that  has  authority  under  Fed- 
eral law  to  draw  up  tomato  size,  maturity 
and  grade  requirements  for  the  Ag^rlculture 
Department.  "What  we're  doing  Is  good  for 
the  entire  Industry,  In  Florida  and  in 
Mexico." 

The  disputed  regulations  provide  that  ma- 
ture green  tomatoes  (those  that  ripen  after 
they  are  picked)  can't  be  sold  unless  they  are 
more  than  two  and  9-32  Inches  In  diameter. 
Vlne-rlpened  tomatoes  must  be  at  leMt  two 
and  17-32  Inches  In  diameter.  \l 

Florida  growers  contend  the  regulations 
arent  discriminatory  because  they're  applied 
equally  to  both  foreign  and  domestic  toma- 
toes. But  Mexican  farmers  point  out  that  the 
regulations  are  more  lenient  on  green  toma- 
toes— which  comprise  almost  SS^r  of  the 
Florida  crop  and  only  about  10%  of  Mexico's. 

Mexican  growers  say  the  size  restrictions 
have  barred  at  least  30%  of  their  crop  from 
U.S.  markets  this  winter,  and  the  figure  will 
rise  to  about  50%  in  coming  months.  Florida 
growers,  meantime,  acknowledge  that  only 
15%  to  20%  of  the  Florida  crop  is  affected. 

SHARP  RISE  IN  PRICES 

The  effect  on  U.S.  prices  is  evident.  Pood 
stores  in  the  New  York  area  recently  have 
been  selling  tomatoes  for  as  much  as  65  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  Washington  and  other  cities 
the  price  runs  around  49  cents.  A  year  ago. 
when  bad  weather  and  blight  in  Mexico  had 
driven  prices  to  what  were  then  considered 
unusually  high  levels,  the  average  price  was 
42.8  cents  a  pound.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
34.2  cents.  (During  the  summer  months, 
prices  are  considerably  lower  because  U.S. 
domestic    production    Increases    sharply.) 

Albert  Conard,  secretary-mana!?er  of  the 
West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  Associa- 
tion at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  just  across  the  border 
from  here,  warns  that  if  the  regulations  aren't 
lifted,  tomatoes  will  soon  be  selling  generally 
for  as  much  as  69  cents  a  pound. 

The  operators  of  U.S.  supermj^kets  Eu^e  also 
unhappy  over  the  size  restrictions  because 
they  fear  they  will  lose  customers  as  prices 
rise.  "Many  women  are  already  leaving  to- 
matoes out  of  their  salads,"  says  the  pro- 
ducer supervisor  of  one  big  supermarket  in 
Dallas. 

Some  tomato  connoisseurs  say  rising  prices 
aren't  the  only  reason  housewives  are  re- 
luctant to  buy  tomatoes.  They  contend  that 
the  artificially  ripened  tomatoes  now  maklne 
up  the  bulk  of  the  market  aren't  as  tasty  as 
the  vlne-rlpened  Mexican  tomatoes  that  have 
suffered  most  from  the  ban.  Kroger  Co.. 
operator  of  one  of  the  largest  U.S.  super- 
market chains,  says:  "It  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  In  many  marketing  areas  that 
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consumers  prefer  the  vine  ripe  type.  They 
have  consistently  better  flavor." 

In  Mexico,  farmers  say  the  ban  on  small  to- 
matoes has  begun  to  have  serious  economic 
impact.  Mr.  Batlz  says  almost  15,000  of  the 
100,000  workers  who  cultivate  tomato  fields 
have  been  laid  off  In  Slnaloa  and  Sonora. 
These  two  "salad  bowl"  states  produce  most 
of  Mexico's  tomatoes  lor  export,  which  In  re- 
cent years  have  brought  in  about  $80  million 
a  year.  More  layoffs  are  likely,  he  says. 

Many  farmers  say  they  fear  It  will  be  hard 
to  find  financing  for  next  year's  planting,  and 
some  growers  talk  bitterly  of  shifting  their 
purchases  of  machinery,  seed  and  lertillzer 
from  the  U.S.  to  other  nations  next  year. 
"The  U.S.  encouraged  us  to  grow  a  big  crop, 
using  machinery  bought  In  the  U.S..  and 
now  they're  trying  to  keep  us  from  selling 
It."  says  Mr.  Batlz. 

The  U.S.  had  Indeed  encouraged  expansion 
of  the  Mexican  tomato  industry.  Agriculture 
experts  from  the  U.S.  have  made  periodic  vis- 
its to  the  area  to  offer  advice  on  increasing 
production,  and  U.S.  funds  helped  finance  an 
irrigation  project  that  opened  up  additional 
hundreds  of  acres  to  tomato  growing  in  Sl- 
naloa last  year.  Exports  of  Mexican  tomatoes 
to  the  U.S.  have  risen  sharply  from  103  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  1956-57  season  to  a  peak 
of  386  million  pounds  two  seasons  ago.  Mexi- 
can growers  had  expected,  prior  to  the  size 
restrictions,  to  ship  a  record  crop  this  sea- 
son. 

For  many  citizens  of  this  border  city,  which 
Is  a  shopping  mecca  for  U.S.  tourists  as  well 
as  a  major  gateway  for  export  of  Mexican 
produce,  the  size  restrictions  on  tomatoes 
appear  to  be  just  another  step  in  a  U.S. 
"plan"  to  discriminate  against  Mexico.  The 
tightening  last  year  of  restrictions  on  the 
amounts  of  liquor  and  duty-free  merchan- 
dise Americans  can  take  home  from  foreign 
countries  already  has  caused  considerable 
economic  strain  here. 

"What  are  you  gringos  trying  to  do  to  us?" 
complains  a  waiter  in  a  downtown  Nogales 
restaurant.  "You  let  the  Japanese  sell  all 
kinds  of  stuff,  but  you  won't  take  our  toma- 
toes." 

^Tarlo  de  la  Puente,  owner  of  the  Nogales 
bull  ring  and  a  long-time  promoter  of  im- 
proved Mexican-American  relations,  says: 
"We've  been  working  hard  to  build  good 
relations  down  here,  and  now  some  jerk  in 
Florida  comes  along  and  tells  us  not  to  sell 
our  tomatoes.  What's  next?  If  this  keeps  up, 
In  another  10  years  we'll  be  shooting  across 
the  line  at  each  other." 


ARIZONA'S  NEW  NATIONAL  AIR 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Introduced  an  amendment  for 
Senator  Fannin  and  myself  which  would 
provide  recognition  for  the  role  colleges 
and  universities  might  have  in  the  over- 
all efforts  to  solve  air  traffic  control 
problems. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  air  traffic 
crisis  has  reached  the  urgency  stage. 
Speaking  as  a  friend  of  aviation  with  a 
love  for  being  In  the  cockpit,  I  believe  we 
need  to  look  hard  at  all  the  different 
approaches  which  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  to  solve  the  logjam  In  our  skies 
and  insure  the  safety  of  the  public. 

This  is  why  Senator  Fannin  and  I 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  S.  1070, 
proposed  by  Senator  Brooke,  to  establish 
the  Commission  on  Air  Traffic  Control. 
This  body  will  be  composed  of  experts 
from  the  aviation  field  with  a  duty  to 
study  and  report  back  within  1  year  on 
all  aspects  of  air  traffic  control  problems. 


One  important  phase  of  these  problems 
is  the  need  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
qualified  persons  who  can  enter  the 
aviation  field  as  controllers.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  while  air  traffic  has  been  in- 
creasing at  about  20  percent  a  year,  the 
professional  controller  force  has  re- 
mained nearly  at  the  same  level.  It  is 
here — in  solving  the  education  gap — 
where  colleges  and  universities  can  make 
a  major  contribution. 

In  order  to  focus  on  this  means  of 
helping  to  solve  the  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  in  the  field  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  in  the  entire  field  of  aviation, 
Senator  Fannin  and  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  S.  1070  to  provide  specific 
authority  for  the  Commission  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  a  program  of  unre- 
stricted Federal  incentives  to  encourage 
colleges  to  develop  and  provide  courses  in 
the  field  of  air  traffic  control  and  to  add 
two  members  to  the  Commission  repre- 
senting the  academic  world.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Commission  should  certainly 
give  a  close  look  at  existing  authority  in 
this  area  such  as  the  possibility  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  could 
begin  awarding  scholarships  to  help  fill 
our  emergency  needs. 

That  there  can  be  useful  courses  in  this 
field  at  the  college  level  is  proven,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  by  an  example  happening 
in  my  own  State  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  an  entire  aviation  center 
now  taking  shape  in  the  Gila  River  In- 
dian Reservation  area  of  central  Arizona. 
The  proposed  name  of  this  academy  is 
the  "National  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  A'vlation  Education  and 
Training" — or  to  slim  it  dowTi,  the  Na- 
tional Air  Academy. 

This  is  a  fantastic  venture,  the  likes 
of  which  has  long  been  needed  by  avia- 
tion. The  original  idea  for  the  academy 
came  from  officials  and  instructors  at 
Arizona  State  University,  with  particular 
credit  for  organization  due  to  Mr.  Victor 
Rothe. 

The  center  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
U.S.  feasibility  study  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  has 
been  found  to  be  eligible  for  funding  by 
that  agency. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  project  will  be 
established  and  operated  as  a  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  aviation  industry, 
Arizona  State  University,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Pursuant  to  this  goal, 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  the  Aviation  Re- 
search and  Education  Foundation,  has 
already  been  established  in  Arizona. 

By  1972  this  center  is  expected  to  be 
turning  out  2,000  aviation  students,  with 
facilities  for  1,000  students  planned  to 
be  ready  by  late  in  1970.  At  present  stu- 
dents in  this  field  are  quartered  at  Ari- 
zona State  University,  where  right  now 
they  can  obtain  a  degree  in  aeronautical 
technology  including  at  least  six  courses 
on  air  traffic  control. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  formalized  pro- 
grams on  air  traffic  control  can  be  made 
available  by  colleges.  Controllers  of  the 
future  can  acquire  a  solid  background 
for  their  vocation  in  a  rounded  aviation 
program  offered  at  the  university  level. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  our  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  lead  to  a  practical 


remedy  for  helping  to  solve  one  major 
area  of  the  air  traffic  crisis. 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  national  center  under  devel- 
opment in  Arizona,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  January- 
February  1969  issue  of  the  PATCO  Jour- 
nal, by  Mr,  Victor  Rothe,  entitled  "Ari- 
zona's New  National  Air  Academy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arizona's   New   National   Air   Academy 

Revolutionary  educational  approach,  and 
proper  recognition  of  aviation  skills,  are  the 
basis  for  two  and  four-year  currlculums  for 
air  traffic  controllers  (now  being  worked  out) , 
pilots,  aviation  technologists  and  aviation 
mechanics.  Parallel  transfer  from  one  spe- 
cialty to  another  may  be  possible. 

Recent  studies  of  aviation  problems  made 
for  the  Aviation  Center  Indirectly  unearthed 
a  solution  for  getting  new  controllers  qulcklyT 
The  FAA  could  immediately  begin  to  award 
scholarships  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  our 
emergency  needs.  It  could  request  proposals 
from  interested  junior  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  a  2-year  instruction  program  for  air 
traffic  controllers.  FAA  could  then  provide 
scholarships,  where  training  facilities  were 
acceptable.  This  would  provide  a  stop-gap 
measure  for  more  controllers,  until  more 
formalized  programs  In  colleges  and  other 
teaching  areas  are  available. 

At  first,  It  can  seem  like  some  dastardly 
plot.  Air  traffic  is  increasing  around  20  per- 
cent a  year,  while  the  professional  controller 
force  for  the  jjast  five  years,  has  remained 
fairly  static.  However,  the  resultant  inevita- 
ble, yet  unforgivable  squeeze  on  controllers 
Is  but  one  serious  symptom  of  an  overall 
111 — a  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  across 
the  board  In  aviation. 

Each  year,  not  only  are  there  greater  de- 
mands for  more  controllers,  pilots,  aviation 
mechanics,  and  technicians  of  all  types,  but 
they  have  to  be  more  on  the  ball.  Aviation 
technology  is  barreling  along  at  supersonic 
speeds.  Transportation  air  needs  are  ac- 
celerating too.  Yet  the  techniques  by  which 
aviation  people  are  trained  for  tlielr  Job 
creak  along  at  a  Model  T  pace,  in  many  ways. 

The  old  pipelines  of  military  trained  per- 
sonnel are  drying  up.  They  can't  produce  the 
quantity  of  people  needed  nor  can  they  train 
them  adequately  for  the  unique  demands  of 
modern  civil  aviation.  Various  courses  for 
aviation  skills  have  emerged,  spurred  in  part 
by  the  GI  bill,  it  Is  true.  But  they  have  not 
represented  a  nationally  coordinated  look  at 
a  basic  group  of  problems  we  face. 
what  we  don't  know 

In  brief,  we  don't  know  fully  the  qualities 
that  make  for  a  good  controller,  pilot,  or 
aviation  man.  We  don't  know  fully  what  the 
best  means  are  for  training  thom  for  flven 
positions.  And  we  lack  a  link-up  between 
aviation  Industry  and  the  academic  world  so 
that  what  is  happening  today — not  last  year 
or  last  week — Is  Incorporated  into  the  train- 
ing m  a  classroom  or  in  a  cockpit. 

One  solution  to  the  education  "gap"  in 
aviation  Is  taking  shape  now  In  the  Gila  River 
Indian  Reservation  area  of  central  Arizona. 
That  may  seem  like  an  unusual  place  to  lo- 
cate a  "National  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Aviation  Education  and 
Training."  But  there  are  no  geographical 
limits  to  where  schools  are  located  today. 
Here  the  climate  and  area  is  Ideal  for  avia- 
tion and  flying.  Here  too,  the  fact  that  the 
Reservation  represents  a  depressed  area  has 
allowed  funding  for  the  academy  by  the  U.S. 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
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Thla  center  will  be  turning  out  some  3,000 
aviation  studenta  bjr  1973,  and  Is  presently 
handling  750  students,  quartered  for  the  time 
being  at  the  Arizona  State  Cnlverslty.  Two 
or  four  years  of  education  In  any  of  the  pro- 
fessional fields  In  aylatlon.  air  traffic  control 
Included,  are  being  set  up  now. 

Don't  think  of  the  Academy  as  just  a  mas- 
sive aviation  university,  however.  It  Is  that — 
but  It  la  also  much  more.  Looked  at  one  way. 
It  U  a  "testbed"  to  determine  what  are  the 
best  ways  to  teach  aviation.  Quality  of  edu- 
cation, not  quantity.  Is  the  yardstick. 

Looked  at  another  way,  the  academy  will 
become  an  R&D  center,  the  likes  of  which 
aviation  has  sorely  needed.  What  Is  new  In 
aviation  wUl  be  focused,  like  a  Laser  beam  of 
light,  with  great  Intensity  at  this  site. 

Looked  at  still  another  way  the  academy 
can  be  viewed  as  the  "place"  where 
the  action  Is  In  aviation,  where  exciting 
new  and  effective  Instructional  materials  and 
curriculum  are  being  hammered  out  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  this  field  As  people  are 
educated  there,  new  techniques  and  proce- 
dures will  be  evolved,  tested  out,  and  then 
either  discarded  or  Improved. 

One  of  the  key  drives  of  the  academy  Is  to 
get  Industry  Into  the  act  too  Our  early 
KtudlOT'ihowed  lack  of  "dialogue"  between 
the  edneatlonal  Institutions  and  the  work- 
aday world  We  have  found,  actually,  that 
aviation  manufacturers  are  more  than  will- 
ing to  provide  inputs  to  make  our  training 
more  meaningful  to  the  actual  work  outside. 
In  fact.  Industry  has  been  felt  left  out  In 
the  past,  by  that  artificial  wall  that  some- 
times seems  to  sever  the  halls  of  learning 
from  the  real  world. 

The  original  Idea  for  the  academy  came 
from  officials  and  Instructors  at  the  Arizona 
State  University.  The  scope  of  the  project 
was  beyond  the  resources  of  the  University, 
of  course.  But  the  site  was  Ideal  for  another 
reason — the  U.S.  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration made  a  study  and  determined 
It  could  lend  Its  support  to  the  great  adven- 
ture, to  the  tune  of  $165,000.  matched  by 
•103,000  contributed  by  ASU  and  IndusUy. 

CONTaOLLEB    CUKKICtrLUH 

One  aspect  of  these  courses  will  appeal  to 
new  controller  types,  we  are  sure.  A  real  nut 
has  been  the  limited  range  of  training  usu- 
ally afforded  controllers.  They  are  able  to 
fit  Into  only  one  small  slot  of  aviation,  and 
If  they  burn  out.  quit,  or  are  medically  re- 
tired, they  have  no  place  to  go  but  to  the 
"outside"  to  look  for  unrelated  work. 

A  goal  of  the  academy  would  be  to  provide 
a  rounded  aviation  background  that  keeps 
the  controller  from  being  trapped  career- 
wise  in  that  "slot " 

The  competence  required  of,  and  the 
pressures  applied  to  present  controllers  are 
great.  Educationally,  controllers  of  the  fu- 
ture will  have  to  master  more  skills  since 
the  job  will  probably  get  more  and  more 
demanding. 

This  problem,  coupled  with  existing  ATC 
problems.  Is  making  It  hard  to  get  the  con- 
trollers even  now  In  sufficient  numbers  as 
trainees.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  as 
far  as  civil  service  gradee  are  concerned,  the 
rating  of  .«ervlce  grades  of  controllers  is  rela- 
tively high. 

There  are  two  ways  to  tackle  the  problem. 
One  Is  to  develop  technology  which  reduces 
the  workload  on  the  controller,  perhaps 
lengthening  his  span  of  years  as  controller. 

The  other  Is  to  give  him  a  "broad-base" 
educational  program  from  the  start  that  will 
give  him  "options"  In  aviation,  opening  the 
door  to  a  life-time  career  In  various  phases 
of  It. 

How  best  to  do  this  Is  a  currlctilum  prob- 
lem to  be  Ironed  out  when  the  Academy  be- 
comes fuUy  operational. 

ACADncT  aaAPss  xtf 
The   original   U.S.   feasibility   study  con- 
cluded    that — as     a     preliminary     step — a 
non-profit    membership    type    corporation. 


representing  aU  segments  of  the  aviation  In- 
dustry, should  be  establUhed.  It  would  be 
Instrumental  In  establishing  and  operating  a 
national  civil  aviation  training  R&D  center 
as  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  aviation 
Industry,  the  academic  community,  and  the 
federal  government. 

Thus  was  the  "Aviation  Research  and  Ed- 
ucation Foundation"  incorporated  In  Ari- 
zona In  March.  For  Initial  planning,  an  In- 
terim Board  of  Directors  was  appointed  with 
an  operational  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion membership. 

A  membership  drive  Is  presently  underway. 
Members  are  being  solicited  from  airlines, 
aerospace  manufactures,  aviation-related 
organizations  (such  as  oil  companies,  Insur- 
ance companies,  banks,  and  educational  In- 
stitutions), and  other  organizations  with 
direct  or  Indirect  Interests  In  aviation. 

The  foundation  Is  negotiating  a  long-term 
lease  for  the  1.350  acre  Goodyear  Auxiliary 
Airfield  on  the  OUa  River  Indian  Reservation. 
Plans  are  to  develop  the  site  and  flight  train- 
ing facilities,  and  acquire  flight  training 
equipment  The  foundaUon  also  plans  to  de- 
velop Income  by  subleasing  sites  and  facili- 
ties on  the  airfield  to  oeroepace  companies 
not  directly  associated  with  the  R&D  training 
center  Approximately  500  acres  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

The  State  of  Arizona  will  handle  the  aca- 
demic portions  of  the  center  and  conduct 
educational  R&D  programs  In  cooperation 
with  the  foundation  and  other  educational 
Institutions  The  dormitories,  expected  to 
house  75  jsercent  of  the  student  body  (2000) 
by  1B72.  will  be  developed  with  private 
capital. 

The  cvirrent  plan  Is  for  flight  training  to 
begin  this  September.  FaclIIUes  for  1000  stu- 
denu  are  expected  to  be  ready  by  Septem- 
ber, 1970. 

The  Aviation  Research  and  Education 
Foundation  will  be  guided  by  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, representing  all  major  areas  of  avia- 
tion. Two  major  operating  groups  will  be 
established  within  the  foundation — technical 
and  administrative.  Each  has  three  divisions. 
Technical  Operations  Group:  flight,  rese^rcb 
and  development  divisions:  Administrative 
Oroupr  membership,  business  affairs,  and 
personnel. 

After  a  membership  program  Is  developed 
and  officers  elected,  the  Aviation  Research 
and  Education  Foundation  will  negotiate  a 
policy  and  operatloiu  agreement  between  it 
and  Arizona  State  University 

At  the  operations  level,  a  Steering  Commit- 
tee, with  representation  from  Arizona  State 
University  and  the  Foundation,  will  probably 
e^lde  the  Implementation  of  the  policy  and 
operations  agreement  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations The  Steering  Committee  will  es- 
tablish priorities  for  R&D  activities  and  phase 
such  activities  into  the  overall  educational 
program. 

Much  of  the  research  will  be  performed 
within  the  context  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram, without  Interfering  with  the  program. 
Teaching  and  R&D  programs  will  be  con- 
ducted by  teams  from  both  Arizona  State 
University   and   the   Foundation. 

Team  teaching  will  be  a  major  form  of  In- 
struction. The  teams  will  consist  of  educa- 
tors (from  Arizona  State  University)  and  of 
Industry  and  other  Instructors  (through  the 
Foundation).  In  this  way,  the  academic  and 
the  real  world  shall  blend  Into  one  in  the 
classroom. 

The  educators  and  Industry  representatives 
will  also  be  learning  as  they  teach.  Whatever 
new  Instruction  techniques,  materials  and 
systems  they  help  develop,  they  can  take 
back  to  their  "home  bases"  for  dispersal 
within  their  own  programs  of  education. 

How  to  Improve  curricula — for  present  and 
future  aviation  needs — was  one  primary  con- 
cern. Money  was  limited,  and  Qrst  In-depth 
studies  were  limited  to  mechanics  and  pilot 
ctuTlcula.  The  second  phase  of  studies  Is  now 


underway — with  air  traffic  control  a  key  ele- 

ment  for  study. 

Arizona  State  University  has  Incorporated 
some  of  the  results  of  the  studies  and  now 
feels  It  offers  decided  improvements  over 
present  programs  for  aviation.  Our  approach 
was  first  to  break  down  the  job  title,  as  pilot, 
Into  Its  many  "tasks"  requiring  skills  and 
knowledge.  Then  we  studied  the  tasks — which 
can  develop  from  one  aviation  profession  to 
another — In  light  of  how  to  provide  a  broad- 
base  aviation  education,  a  broad-base  gen- 
eral education,  and  a  special  emphasis  in  one 
career  area  In  aviation. 

Maintenance  Technician  Task:  Basic 
framework  of  a  curriculum  was  developed 
after  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Allen  Study 
( A  National  Study  of  the  Aviation  Mechanics 
Occupation):  the  proposed  changes  to  FAR- 
147  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
a  survey  of  offerings  by  other  schools,  and  the 
predicted  effects  of  technological  change. 

The  resultant  Academy  curriculum  in- 
cludes subjects  offered  In  two  year  Junior 
or  community  colleges,  and  also  offers  greater 
technical  depth,  as  well  as  subjects  which 
meet  the  general  educational  requirements 
for  college  credit. 

Pilot  Task:  An  In-depth  analysis  of  pilot 
tasks  was  found  to  be  non-existent,  even 
though  it  is  vitally  needed.  The  University 
lacked  funds  to  launch  its  own  research 
studies. 

Most  of  the  University's  readings,  there- 
fore, come  through  the  study  of  FAR  regula- 
tions, bulletins,  and  whatever  other  litera- 
ture can  give  us  some  Insight  Into  these  jobs. 

The  end  result  was  the  culling  of  53  skills 
related  to  the  pilot  controller  function.  These 
skills  were  broken  down  In  terms  of  four 
basic  curricula — four  basic  options.  If  you 
will. 

The  relationships  between  the  academic 
and  flight  portions  of  the  baccalaureate, 
three-option  program,  and  the  maintenance 
technician  program  for  the  proposed  aviation 
training  center  are: 

Option  I:  Aeronautical  Technology.  A  broad 
non-flight  technical  program. 

Option  II:  Professional  pilot  training. 

Option  III:  Non-flight  air  transportation 
management  curriculum. 

A  new  Option  IV.  Air  Traffic  Control,  is 
being  formulated. 

Clock  hours  in  the  proposed  curricula  are 
considerably  more  than  required  for  FAA 
ground  school  certification — flight  time 
would  be  350  hours  (primary  and  advanced K 
plus  synthetic  trainer  time.  This  will  lead  to 
a  commercial  pilot's  license  with  an  instru- 
ment and  multi-engine  rating. 

The  three  baccalaureate  options  are  shown 
under  the  major  heading  "Aeronautical  Tech- 
nology." Options  I  and  ni  are  non-filght. 
The  technician  program,  which  provides  for 
an  Associate  degree  in  Applied  Sciences,  will 
go  under  the  heading  "Support  Personnel." 
The  "Special  Courses"  area  pertains  to  short- 
term,  oontract-tjrpe  courses,  such  as  flight 
training  for  ROTC  stxidents,  aviation  semi- 
nars, e^.  A  separate  baccalaureate  option  Is 
presenlib'  being  formulated  for  Air  Traffic 
Contr^> 

Dropouts  benefit  from  the  option  concept. 
Many  students  will  flunk  out  of  one  area — 
for  aptttude  or  attitude  deficiencies,  or  for 
other  reasons.  They  can  drop  into  some  other 
option  at  that  point,  applying  their  prevl- 
ou.«ily  acquired  credits. 

Option  flexibility  is  widespread.  For  exam- 
ple— a  student  will  be  able  to  drop  back  to 
the  maintenance  technician  program  and  ob- 
tain a  certificate  in  the  Associate  In  Applied 
Science  degree  level,  or  become  a  specialist 
In  one  of  the  technician  areas.  Conversely, 
the  maintenance  technician  student  can 
move  upward  into  the  Aeronautical  Technol- 
ogy area  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree; 
his  previously  earned  credits  would  apply  to- 
ward the  degree. 

The  Air  Academy  also  la  forging  on 
another    educational    wavelength — that    of 
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mental  adaptability.  This  quality  is  becoming 
crucial  In  skilled  professionals.  No  matter 
how  well  they  are  taught,  once  they  are  In 
their  field,  they  will  find  It  In  a  constant 
state  of  change,  and  must  have  the  mental 
flex  to  change   their  thinking  accordingly. 

I  don't  have  to  add  that  whatever  is  true 
In  change  for  the  average  skilled  profession 
goes   double    for   those   in    aviation. 

There  are  five  separate  ways  the  Academy 
Is  planning  to  meet  the  needs  for  flex. 

1.  General  education  will  not  be  ignored 
because  of  the  pressures  to  teach  aviation. 

2.  Programs  will  be  configured  to  change 
on  the  spot  where  change  Is  happening  "out- 
side" in  aviation.  Also,  the  academy  will  strain 
to  foresee  and  anticipate  changes  In  avia- 
tion, and  contour  its  currlcultun  to  meet 
these  changing  needs. 

3.  Technical  and  educational  subjects  will 
be  presented  In  one  organized  whole,  one 
smooth  flowing  educational  unit.  There  will 
be  no  offerings  of  isolated  fragments  of 
courses,  with  the  only  goal  the  piling  up  of 
the  number  of  credits  to  graduate. 

4.  Programs  will  not  only  teach  technical 
and  sclentiflc  matters,  but  will  use  develop- 
ments in  these  fields — such  as  computerized, 
multi-media  Instruction,  and  a  self-pacing 
system — to  advance  its  ability  to  meet  the 
Individual  needs  of  students.  Part  of  this 
goal  will  also  be  to  breathe  new  Ideas  Into 
scientific   concept   at   the   school   Itself. 

5.  The  Individual  student  will  not  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle.  Higher  personal  Instruction 
will  make  him  the  focal  point  of  training. 
That  means  avoiding  becoming  overly  cur- 
riculum-centered, process-centered,  or  teach- 
er-centered. 

In  the  research  end,  the  Academy  must 
be  a  questioner  of  what  Is  being  done  in 
aviation  education,  and  an  innovator.  It 
must  find  out  what  it  costs  to  educate 
properly,  and  what  are  the  necessary  tools 
and  their  costs;  It  must  delve  deep  into 
the  psyshlc  motivations  that  make  people 
want  to  be  in  aviation,  or  than  can  make 
them  good  performers  in  aviation.  It  must 
keep  Its  flnger  on  the  pulse  of  new  tech- 
nology always,  to  gauge  its  effect  on  civil 
aviation;  and  it  must  find  ways  to  get 
students  Interested  in  and  learning  about 
aviation  at  still  earlier  ages. 
~  Something  like  the  Academy  has  been 
sorely  needed  for  aviation  for  decades.  With- 
in scant  years,  solid  Improvement  In  avia- 
tion education  can  result.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  no  Immediate  remedies  are  available 
for  the  deficiencies  In  air  traffic  now  coming 
to  a  head  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Rothe  has  been  Instrumental  In  orga- 
nizing the  National  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Aviation  Education/Train- 
ing (we  are  sure  that  name  will  slim  down 
in  time) ,  as  a  member  of  Arizona  State's 
Aviation  Research  and  Education  Founda- 
tion. His  fort^  has  been  transportation  In  all 
Its  myriad  forms,  although  he  presently  is 
associated  with  the  Arizona  State  University. 
He  was  manager  of  the  Aviation  Safety  En- 
gineering and  Research  Dlv.  of  Flight  Safety 
Foundation,  Inc.,  for  six  years.  Ten  years 
prior  to  that  he  specialized  In  Internal  com- 
biistlon  machines  as  Instructor  with  U.S. 
Army  Transportation  and  Development  Com- 
mand. He  Is  also  on  the  Arizona  Atomic 
Energy  Committee. 


to  agree  among  themselves  to  provide 
uniform  jurisdictional  and  apportionate 
rules. 

The  other  method  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  is  to  impose  direct  Federal 
standards  on  State  taxing  powers.  This 
other  method  is  reflected  in  S.  916  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  Congress  looked  briefly  into  this 
general  area  in  1959  and  decided  that  a 
full  congressional  study  should  be  made 
of  State  taxing  systems.  Section  201  of 
Public  Law  86-272  enacted  in  1959,  and 
amended  in  1961,  provides:' 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
acting  separately  or  Jointly,  or  both,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittees  thereof,  shall 
malie  full  and  complete  studies  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce  by  the  States,  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  the  DlsUlct 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  political  or  taxing  sub- 
division of  the  foregoing. 

When  that  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  obviously  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  the  wording  of  that 
statute,  which  provides  that  the  bill  must 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

In  light  of  this  statutory  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  area  of  interstate  taxa- 
tion and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
a  bill  identical  to  S.  1198  was  referred  lo 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  pre- 
ceding Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  1198  be  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  S.    1198  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday. 
February  28,  S.  1198  was  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
This  bill  relates  to  taxation  by  the  States 
of  income  earned  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  presents  an  alternative  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  overlapping 
State  tax  systems,  by  permitting  them 


S.  1300— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
ON  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  special 
message  on  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
transmitted  the  other  day,  to  the  House, 
but  at  that  time  the  Senate  was  not 
open  for  business. 

In  his  message  the  President  outlined 
the  various  administrative  steps  which 
have  been  or  shortly  will  be  implemented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  our  coal  mines  to  reduce  to  an 
absolute  minimum  the  possibility  of  rep- 
etition of  the  tragic  disaster  which  re- 
cently took  the  lives  of  78  miners  near 
Farmington,  W.  Va.  In  his  message  the 
President  also  proposed  changes  in  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, acting  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
is  to  have  truly  effective  power  to  act  to 
improve  health  and  safety  conditions  in 
coal  mines. 

All  of  these  changes,  Mr.  President, 
are  embodied  in  the  bill  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Hon.  Russell  Train. 

I  am  now  pleased,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self— and,  as  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  it  is  quite  appropriate 
that  I  should  sponsor  this  measure  for 
the  administration — the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  who  has  had  a 


very  long-standing  concern  with  this 
matter  of  coal  mine  safety  and  the 
health  of  miners,  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  to  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1300)  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industiT  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  make  a  number  of  changes  in 
existing  law.  Among  the  most  important 
are  the  following: 

First.  The  Federal  program  would  be 
directed  at  preventing  all  types  of  acci- 
dents in  coal  mines,  not  just  so-called 
major  disasters. 

Second.  Surface  coal  mines,  previously 
excluded  from  coverage  under  the  law, 
would  be  covered. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  given  the  power  to  promulgate, 
by  regulation,  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. Presently  the  standards  are  codi- 
fied in  the  law  and  thus  legislation  is 
required  to  improve  them.  The  standards 
now  in  the  law  are  those  originally  en- 
acted in  1952;  they  have  not  been  up- 
dated for  17  years. 

Fourth.  For  the  first  time,  standards 
for  permissible  levels  of  coal  dust — the 
cause  of  coalworkers'  pneumoconiosis  or 
"black  lung"  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called — would  be  established.  An  Interim 
standard  of  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  would  go  into  effect  60  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  for 
most  mines  and  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  set  a  date  by  which  the 
standard  would  be  brought  down  to  3 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  Miners 
showing  signs  of  pneumoconiosis  would 
have  to  be  given  respirators  or  assigned 
to  work  places  where  the  coal  dust  level 
was  less  than  2  milligrams. 

Fifth.  Pending  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards by  the  Secretary,  interim  safety 
standards,  some  of  which  are  consider- 
ably stricter  than  existing  standards, 
would  go  into  effect  120  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  The  standards 
would  cover  ventilation,  roof  supports, 
electrical  equipment,  maps,  fire  protec- 
tion, combustible  materials,  and  blasting, 
among  other  things. 

Sixth.  The  distinction  between  gassy 
and  nongassy  mines  would  be  ended.  All 
mines  would  be  treated  as  gassy. 

Seventh.  Civil  penalties  up  to  $10,000 
could  be  assessed  against  operators  who 
violate  health  or  safety  standards.  Crim- 
inal penalties  could  be  imposed  on  any- 
one who  knowingly  violates  or  fails  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  a  withdrawal 
order. 

Eighth.  Every  undergroimd  mine  would 
have  to  be  inspected  at  least  three  times 
per  year  and  the  Secretary  would  be 
given  power  to  train  and  appoint  quali- 
fied coal  mine  inspectors. 

Ninth.  State  efforts  in  the  field  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  would  continue 
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to  be  encouraged  by  retention  of  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  State  plans  and  State 
participation  in  Inspections  In  existing 
law. 

Tenth.  A  broad  program  of  research, 
education  and  training  would  be  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The 
States  would  also  be  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake these  activities  through  Federal 
grants. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT  The  Senator  s 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  Although 
there  are  no  coal  mines  In  New  York, 
together  with  all  other  Americans  I  was 
horrified  at  the  recent  disaster  in  Farm- 
ington.  W.  Va.  And.  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority .  member  of  the  Committee  on 
L*bor  and  Public  Welfare  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  this  area.  I  feel  keenly  our 
responsibility  to  take  swift  action  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  annual  toll  of  life 
and  limb  In  our  coal  mines.  Strong  meas- 
ures are  necessaiT.  and  It  is  a  strong 
bill  that  the  Interior  Department  has 
sent  up  to  us.  which  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  introducing  today.  Improvement 
of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  is  clearly 
a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  for  the 
Congress,  and  the  administration  has 
recognized  It  as  such. 

Though  It  will  be  obvious  to  anyone 
who  compares  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  with  the  bills  previously  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
WiLUAMSi  and  the  Seiiator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph >.  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  that  no  partisanship  is  In- 
volved In  the  bill.  Improvement  of  health 
and  safety  conditions  in  our  coal  mines 
Is  a  matter  for  all.  What  is  needed  Is  a 
law  which  is  as  strong  and  as  fair  as  our 
legislative  skill  can  devise.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  the  administration  has  trans- 
mitted and  I  and  Senators  Cooper. 
Scott,  Schweiker  and  Stevens  have 
sponsored  this  bill  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day, and  I  know  that  that  is  the  spirit 
which  will  guide  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ultimately  the  Senate,  as  they  act  upon 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
message  and  Under  Secretary  Train's 
letter  of  transmittal,  together  with  cer- 
tain material  ai}pended  to  his  letter,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  [>art  of  my 
remarks.  The  material  appended  to  the 
Under  Secretary's  letter  includes  the 
text  of  the  bill,  a  sectlon-by-section  sum- 
mary and  analysis,  tabular  appendixes, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  administration's 
bill,  which  Is  hereby  introduced,  with 
various  other  bills  dealing  with  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  which  have  previously 
been  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items  re- 
quested were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

The  workers  tn  the  coal  mining  Industry 
and  their  ramUlea  have  too  long  endured  the 
constant  threat  and  often  sudden  reality  of 
disaster,  disease  and  death.  This  great  In- 
dustry has  strengthened  our  nation  with  the 
raw  material  of  power.  But  It  has  also  fre- 
quently saddened  our  nation  with  news  of 
crippled  men.  grieving  widows  and  fatherless 
children. 

Death  In  the  mines  can  be  as  sudden  as  an 
explosloii  or  a  collapse  of  a  roof  and  ribs,  or 
It  comes  Insidiously  from  penumoconlosis  or 
"black  lung"  disease.  When  a  miner  leaves  his 
home  for  work,  he  and  his  famUy  must  live 
with  the  unspoken  but  always  present  fear 
that  before  the  working  day  la  over,  he  may 
be  crushed  or  burned  to  death  or  suffocated. 
This  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  death  in 
the  mines  has  become  almost  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Job  as  the  tools  and  the  tunnels. 

The  time  has  come  to  replace  this  fataliam 
with  hope  by  substituting  acUon  for  words. 
Catastropes  in  the  coal  mines  are  not  Inevit- 
able. They  can  be  pre.ented,  and  they  must 
be  prevented. 

To  these  ends,  I  have  ordered  the  following 
actions  to  advance  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  coal  mine  workers: 

Increase  substantially  the  number  of  In- 
spectors, and  Improve  coal  mine  Inspections 
and  the  effectiveness  of  staff  performance  and 
requirements. 

Revise  the  Instructions  to  the  mine  Inspec- 
tors so  as  to  reflect  more  stringent  operating 
standards. 

Initiate  an  In-depth  study  to  reorganize 
the  agency  charged  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  mine  safety  so  that  It  can  meet 
the  new  challenges  and  demands. 

Expand  research  activities  with  respect  to 
pneumoconiosis  and  other  mine  health  and 
safety  hazards. 

Extend  the  recent  advances  in  human  engi- 
neering and  motivational  techniques,  and  en- 
large and  intensify  education  and  training 
functions,  for  the  improvement  of  health  and 
safely  in  coal  mines  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible. 

Establish  cooperative  programs  between 
management  and  labor  at  the  mine  level 
which  will  Implement  health  and  safety  ef- 
forts at  the  site  of  the  mine  hazards. 

Encourage  the  coordination  of  Federal  and 
State  inspections,  in  order  to  secure  more 
effecUve  enforcement  of  the  present  safety 
requirements. 

Initiate  grant  programs  to  the  States,  as 
authorized  but  not  previously  invoked,  to 
aaaist  the  States  in  planning  and  advancing 
their  respective  programs  for  Lncreaaed 
health  and  safety  in  the  coal  mines. 

In  addition  to  these  Immediate  efforts  un- 
der existing  law.  I  am  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress legislative  proposals  for  a  comprehen- 
sive new  program  to  provide  a  vigorous  and 
multi-faceted  attack  on  the  health  and  safety 
dangers  which  prevaU  in  the  coal  mining 
Industry. 

These  proposals  would: 

Modernize  a  wide  range  of  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards,  including  new 
provisions  for  the  control  of  dust,  electrical 
equipment,  roof  support,  ventilation,  Uluml- 
natlon.  Are  protection,  and  other  operating 
practices  In  underground  and  surface  coal 
mines  engaged  In  commerce. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  and  promulgate  any  additional 
or  revised  standardii  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners. 

Provide  strict  deterrents  and  enforcement 
measures  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish 
equitable  appeal  procedures  to  remedy  any 
arbitrary  and  unlawful  actions. 

Recruit  and  carefully  train  a  highly  moti- 
vated corps  of  coal  mine  Inspectors  to  In- 
vestigate the  coal  mines,  and  to  enforce  Im- 
partially and  vigorously  the  broad  new  man- 
datory standards 

Improve  Federal-State  Inspection  plans. 


Substantially  mcrease,  by  direct  action, 
grants  and  contracts,  the  necessary  research, 
training,  and  education  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  occupational  diseases,  the  Im- 
provement of  State  workmen's  compensation 
systems,  and  the  reduction  of  mine  accl- 
denu. 

These  legislative  proposals,  together  with 
other  steps  already  taken  or  to  be  taken  are 
essential  to  meet  our  obUgation  to  the  Na- 
tion's coal  miners,  and  to  accomplish  our 
mission  of  eliminating  the  tragedies  which 
have  occurred  in  the  mines. 

These  proposals  are  not  Intended  to  re- 
place the  voluntary  and  enlightened  efforts 
of  management  and  labor  to  reduce  coal 
mine  hazards,  which  efforts  are  the  touch- 
stone to  any  suoceaaful  health  and  safety 
program.  Rather,  these  measures  would  ex- 
pand and  render  uniform  by  enforceable 
authority  the  most  advanced  of  the  health 
and  safety  precautions  undertaken  and  po- 
tentially available  in  the  coal  mining 
industry. 

I  itfge  the  Immediate  adoption  by  Congress 
of  this  legislation. 

Richard  NnoN. 

The   WHrrE   House,   March   3,  1969. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 
OmcE  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working  In 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States.' 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration. 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

In  the  past  year,  the  public  has  become 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  and  practices  in  the  nation's  coal 
mine  Industry.  The  form  of  pneumoconiosis 
known  as  "black  lung"  disease  and  the  trag- 
edy of  November  20.  1968,  at  Farmlngton, 
West  Virginia,  which  claimed  the  lives  of  78 
miners  have  been  the  catalyst  that  aroused 
the  Interest  and  concern  of  the  nation. 

While  the  coal  mining  Industry  has  made 
giant  strides  in  its  ability  to  extract  the 
natural  resource  coal  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth.  It  has  lagged  behind  other  industries 
in  protecting  Its  most  valuable  resource— 
the  miner.  It  Is  this  resource  that  the  en- 
closed legislation  Is  designed  to  protect,  both 
from  a  safety  and  a  health  standpoint. 

We  have  combined  In  one  proposal  the 
necessary  machinery  for  developing  and  en- 
forcing the  protection  that  the  miner  needs 
and  has  a  right  to  expect.  We  believe  that 
this  combined  approach  is  essential,  since 
health  and  safety  are  so  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined that  they  reasonably  cannot,  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  sep.irate  sub- 
jects. Also,  the  need  for  legislative  action  In 
both  the  health  and  safety  field  Is  equally 
urgent. 

History  shows  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's response  to  the  needs  of  this  industry 
have  been  slow  and  largely  brought  about 
only  after  the  occurrence  of  major  disasters. 
The  hazardous  nature  of  mining  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  OoVernment  as  far  back 
as  1865.  when  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
bureau  of  mining  was  Introduced.  Little  more 
was  done,  however,  until  a  series  of  serious 
coal  mine  disasters  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Mines  In  1910  to  promote 
health  and  safety  In  the  mineral  Industry, 
but  not  to  establish  and  enforce  standards. 

In  1941,  Congress  authorized  Inspections  of 
coal  mines  to  obtain  information  and  make 
recommendations  relative  to  health  and 
safety,  but  did  not  require  compliance.  After 
a  coal  mine  explosion  killing  ill  miners  in 
llllnots  in  March   1947,  Congresa  requested 
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that  the  operators  and  State  agencies  report 
to  us  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  recommendations,  but  again 
compliance  was  not  required. 

In  1962,  42  years  after  the  public  outcry 
that  prompted  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  after  the  occurrence  of  three  dis- 
asters between  December  1951  and  March 
1952,  which  killed  a  total  of  130  men  and 
after  no  less  than  7,301  persons  perished  in 
333  major  disasters  from  1910  through  March 
1952,  the  Federal  Government  authorized  this 
Department  to  enforce  mandatory  safety 
standards  at  underground  coal  mines.  That 
Act.  however,  was  limited  to  major  disas- 
ters— those  which,  as  the  legislative  history 
observes,  kill  5  or  more  miners  at  a  time — 
and  to  mines  employing  15  or  more  persons. 

In  1966,  the  Act  was  amended  to  extend  Its 
provisions  to  all  mines.  Also,  in  1966,  Con- 
gress directed  that  we  conduct  a  study  Into 
the  "sufflclency"  of  the  1952  law. 

The  enclosed  proposal  is  the  result  of  that 
study,  intensified  by  the  concern  ov^  the 
"black  limg "  disease  and  the  Farmlngton 
tragedy.  Our  review  showed  that — 

(1)  there  Is  no  Justification  for  establish- 
ing a  safety  program  to  prevent  oiUy  major 
disasters  when  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
shows  that  most  accidents  are  the  non-disas- 
ter type — In  1968  there  were  309  fatalities 
of  which  221  were  of  the  non-disaster  type. 
Since  the  Farmlngton  tragedy,  44  miners  have 
died  from  nou-dlsaster  accidents: 

(2)  the  present  mandatory  standards, 
which  have  not  been  changed  in  nearly  17 
years,  are  not  adequate; 

(3)  the  health  of  the  coal  miner  Is,  at 
least,  as  Important  as  his  safety.  Whether  a 
man  dies  from  an  accident  or  an  occupa- 
tlonally  catised  disease  should  make  no  dif- 
ference In  the  degree  of  protection  provided; 
and 

(4)  there  is  a  need  to  provide  reasonable 
flexibility  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
change  standards  where  there  are  advances 
in  technology  or  changed  conditions,  or 
where  we  find  existing  standards  Inadequate 
or  dlfflctUt  to  administer  fairly. 

The  enclosed  proposal  is  designed  to  over- 
come the  above  deficiencies  In  the  1952  Act, 
as  amended,  and  to  make  other  improve- 
ments long  overdue.  The  proposal  wotild 
apply  to  all  underground  and  surface  coal 
mines  the  products  of  which  enter  commerce, 
or  the  operations  of  which  affect  commerce. 
It  would  apply  to  the  operators  of  such  mines 
and  the  coal  mine  workers,  and  would  require 
that  both  management  and  labor  comply 
with  the  standards.  Some  of  Its  more  signifi- 
cant features  and  reasons  therefor  are: 

INSPECTIONS 

It  would  require  as  a  minimum  that  every 
underground  coal  mine  shall  be  entirely  In- 
spected at  least  three  times  each  calendar 
year. 

mandatory  health  and  safety  standards 

The  present  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
prescribes  mandatory  safety  standards  for 
tmderground  coal  mines  but  forbids  the  De- 
partment to  take  account  of  new  technology 
or  to  develop  responses  to  minimize  the  risks 
inherent  In  changing  mining  methods.  It  also 
forbids  revisions  or  changes  In  standards  by 
regulation  If  they  are  found  to  be  unclear 
and  difficult  to  administer  fairly. 

As  far  back  as  1938,  with  passage  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Con- 
gress recognized  the  necessity  of  flexibility 
of  response.  That  Act  gave  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  its  administration  the  freedom  to 
develop  and  promulgate  health  and  safety 
standards  and  to  revise  old  ones  as  the  need 
became  apparent  In  accordance  with  pre- 
scribed procedures  established  by  Congress. 

Other  measures  enacted  during  the  past 
decade  such  as  the  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1966,  the  Federal 
MeUl  and  Nonmetalllc  Safety  Act  of  1966, 


the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967.  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Act  of  1968.  and  the  Radiation  Con- 
trol for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  provide 
this  flexibility  also. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  and  promulgate  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  applicable  to 
coal  mines  subject  to  the  Act.  The  standards 
would  be  developed  In  consultation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  representatives  of  the 
States,  representatives  of  the  coal  mine  oper- 
ators and  coal  mine  workers,  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons  and  organizations  and  such 
advisory  committees  as  the  Secretary  may 
appoint.  The  standards  would  be  developed 
by  taking  into  account  available  scientific 
data  and  experience  gained  under  previous 
health  and  safety  standards. 

Auy  proposed  standards  to  which  objec- 
tions are  made  and  on  which  a  hearing  Is 
requested  would  be  referred  to  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Board.  After 
public  hearings,  the  Board  would  report  its 
findings  of  fact  and  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  adopt 
the  Board's  recommendations,  he  must  pub- 
lish his  reasons  therefor.  Three  additional 
members  would  be  added  to  the  Board  as 
participants  In  the  review  procedure  only. 
At  least  one  of  the  three  must  have  a  back- 
ground In  public  health;  the  others  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  general  public,  but  must 
have  a  background,  either  by  training,  ex- 
perience, or  education.  In  coal  mining  tech- 
nology. 

elimination  of  restriction  to  major 
dis.\sters 

The  1952  Act  was  designed  to  control  the 
occurrence  of  major  disasters  only — those 
which,  as  the  legislative  history  observes, 
take  the  lives  of  five  or  more  miners  in  a 
single  accident.  During  1942-1951  major  dis- 
asters accounted  for  9  percent  of  the  total 
fatalities  In  coal  mining.  The  causes  of  the 
remaining  91  percent  of  the  fatalities  as 
well  as  the  entire  field  of  health  were  left 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Federal  law. 

While  there  have  been  substantial  re- 
ductions In  major  disasters,  they  have  not 
been  eliminated.  Between  1910  and  the  date 
of  the  1952  Act,  the  nation  suffered  333  coal 
mine  disasters  that  claimed  the  lives  of 
7,301  persons.  In  the  more  than  16  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act,  we  have  suf- 
fered 24  major  disasters  with  a  total  death 
toll  of  309,  until  Farmlngton,  which  added 
78  more. 

The  frequency  rate  of  fatalities  from  the 
day-to-day  type  of  accidents  has  not  been 
significantly  reduced  over  the  last  decade, 
and  as  a  cause  of  fatalities  this  type  of  acci- 
dent bulks  large.  For  example.  In  1968,  221 
of  the  309  fatalities  were  recorded  In  the 
"accident"  rather  than  the  "disaster"  cate- 
gory. In  other  words,  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  coal  miners  died  last  year  In 
roof-fall,  haulage,  or  other  accidents  than 
In  the  catastrophic  type  accident  that  oc- 
curred at  Farmlngton. 

The  proposed  bill  would  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards  to  prevent  "acci- 
dents". This  term  is  defined  In  the  proposal 
to  Include  mine  explosions,  mine  fires,  mine 
ignitions,  mine  Inundations,  or  Injury  to,  or 
death  of.  any  person.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posal would  authorize  withdrawals  where 
an  imminent  danger  exists;  that  is,  where 
the  existence  of  conditions  or  practices  In 
a  coal  mine  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  be- 
fore such  conditions  or  practices  can  be 
abated. 

interim  dust  standard 

Coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,  also  known 
as  "Black  Lung",  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
respiratory  system,  results  from  the  long 
Inhalation  of  coal  mine  dust  mostly  less  than 
5  microns  in  size.  Miners  who  have  pneu- 
moconiosis, a  generic  term  for  diseases  of  the 


Umgs.  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  dusts, 
often  also  suffer  from  emphysema  (short- 
ening of  breath),  and  bronchitis,  but  these 
complications  may  not  become  acute  until 
many  years  after  exposure  to  frequent 
breathings  of  coal  dust. 

Although  much  research  needs  to  be  done 
to  understand  the  disease  in  its  totality  and 
Its  mechanism  of  action,  sufficient  Infor- 
mation Is  available  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of   a  preventive   program. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  establish  an 
Interim  health  standard  respecting  resplrable 
dust  m  all  underground  coal  mines.  The  In- 
terim standard  would  become  effective  60 
days  after  the  operative  date  of  the  Act. 
Sampling  of  mine  atmospheres  wovild  be  re- 
quired. Where  concentrations  of  resplrable 
dust  In  excess  of  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  exist  In  an  active  working  place, 
corrective  action  must  be  taken  immediately. 
Persons  would  be  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  an  active  working  place  In  which  con- 
centrations of  dust  exceeding  5.5  milligrams 
per  cubic  meter  of  air  are  found,  until  cor- 
rective action  is  taken  to  maintain  the  con- 
centrations at  or  below  4.5  milligrams. 

Recognizing  that  there  may  be  some  few 
cases  where  engineering  technology  may  not 
permit  the  application  of  this  standard 
within  the  10-month  period,  the  proposal 
woiild  authorize  the  Secretary  to  suspend 
application  of  the  standard  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  not  to  exceed  6  months  on 
a  mine-by-mine  basis. 

"Title  II  would  require  the  Secretary  to  set 
a  date  when  concentrations  of  resplrable  dust 
shall  not  exceed  3.0  milligrams. 

Finally,  this  title  would  require  that,  when 
a  miner  shows  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis, 
the  operator  must  assign  him  either,  at  the 
miner's  option,  to  another  area  In  the  mine 
to  work  where  the  dust  concentrations  are 
not  more  than  2.0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
of  air.  or  In  any  area  of  the  mine  if  the 
miner  wears  a  respirator,  to  prevent  further 
development  of  the  disease. 

INTERIM  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

The  proposal  would  establish  interim  man- 
datory safety  standards  for  undergrovmd  coal 
mines.  The  standards  would  be  effective  120 
days. after  enactment.  They  would  remain  In 
effect  until  changed  or  superseded  by  later 
regulation.  Some  of  these  are  now  found  in 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code  which  was  de- 
veloped to  cope  with  a  particular  type  of 
fatal  accident  that  has  already  been  experi- 
enced In  one  or  more  mines.  Some  also  were 
Included  at  the  specific  suggestion  of  the 
operators  or  union  representatives,  or  both. 
The  proposal  would  establish  a  series  of  spe- 
cific mandatory  safety  standards  covering 
ventilation,  roof  supports,  electrical  equip- 
ment, maps,  fire  protection,  combustible  ma- 
terials, and  blasting,  among  others. 

CASSY  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINES 

In  developing  these  new  standards,  no  dis- 
tinction would  be  drawn  between  gassy  and 
non-gassy  mines.  All  mines  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  standards  because  all  under- 
ground coal  mines  are  potentially  gassy.  In 
the  last  16  years  there  have  been  52  gas  Igni- 
tions or  gas  explosions  In  non-gassy  coal 
mines  killing  27  people  and  Injuring  54  peo- 
ple. The  number  of  active  coal  mines  which 
were  operated  as  non-gassy  but  were  classed 
gassy  after  15  years  Is  26.  Enclosed  Is  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  this  subject. 

PENALTIES 

The  proposal  would  provide  for  the  .issess- 
ment  of  civil  penalties  by  the  Secretary 
against  the  operator  In  the  case  of  violations 
of  the  mandatory  health  or  safety  standards. 

The  maximum  Is  $10,000.  In  making  the 
assessment,  the  Secretary  must  consider  vari- 
ous factors,  such  as  the  past  health  and 
safety  record  of  the  operator,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
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ness.  the  pitTlty  of  the  Tlolstton,  and  the 
operator's  good  faith. 

Once  the  penalty  Is  assessed,  the  person 
aaseMed  has  30  days  to  request  a  review  and 
hearing  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  violation  complained  of  occurred  and  on 
the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

If  the  operator  falls  to  pay  the  anessment, 
the  SecretaJ7  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Institute  appropriate  proceedings  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  The  proceeding  In  the  district  court 
would  be  a  de  novo  proceeding. 

The  proposal  also  would  provide  criminal 
penalties  against  anyone  who  knowingly 
violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  a 
withdrawal  order. 

IN9PECTO«S 

The  Secretary  Is  given  authority  to  ap- 
point qualified  people  as  inspectors.  They 
must,  in  general,  have  practical  experience  In 
the  mining  of  coal  or  as  a  practical  mining 
engineer,  as  well  as  a  good  education.  The 
details  of  the  person's  qualifications  would 
b«  developed  by  the  Secretary  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  moat  qualified  people.  We  hope 
to  work  with  educational  institutions  and 
the  operators  in  developing  cooperative  pro- 
grams (•  train  selected  persons  as  Inspectors 
and  to  tralu  others  for  possible  selection  as 
Inspectors. 

■VATK    PLAM 

The  proposal  would  encourage  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  this  field  and  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  the  State  plans  as  now 
provided  In  the  amended  1953  Act.  State  In- 
spectors in  States  where  there  is  an  approved 
plan  will  accompany  our  Federal  Inspectors, 
except  where  there  Is  a  need  to  inspect  for 
an  imminent  danger  and  participation  by  a 
State  Inspector  would  delay  the  Inspection, 
or  In  cases  where  the  Inspector  U  not  pro- 
vided promptly,  and  In  cases  of  spot  lnsi>ec- 
tlons. 

SCSXAKCH    AND    TaAINIMC 

The  proposal  would  require  that  the  Sec- 
retary undertake  a  broad-guaged  program 
of  health  and  safety  research,  studies,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  to  Improve 
working  conditions  and  practices,  prevent  ac- 
cidents, and  control  the  causes  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  In  the  mines.  We  would  also 
conduct  studies,  etc..  on  Improving  com- 
munications in  a  mine  and  on  means  and 
methods  of  reducing  resplrable  dust  con- 
centrations in  mines.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posal would  direct  that  we  Improve  and  ex- 
pand training  and  retraining  programs  for 
operators  and  miners.  In  carrying  out  these 
activities,  we  hope  to  elicit  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  Industry  and  of  vari- 
ous educational  Institutions. 

The  Administration's  primary  objective  in 
this  propKJsal  is  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  miner.  It  Is  comprehensive,  but 
not  novel  or  drastic.  It  Is  designed  to  meet 
the  known  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  strongly  urge  the  early  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Enclosed  Is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  proposal.  We  will 
transmit  an  analysis  of  the  interim  manda- 
tory safety  standards  in  a  few  days. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this  legislative  proposal  U  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RVSSEIX  E.  T&AIN, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A   bill   to   Improve   the   health   and   safety 
conditions  of  persons  working  In  the  coal 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  o(  1909." 


mroutoB 
Sac.  2.  Congress  declares  that — 

(a)  the  first  priority  and  concern  of  all  In 
the  coal  mining  industry  must  be  the  health 
and  safety  of  Its  most  precious  resource — 
the  miner: 

(b)  the  occupatlonally  caused  death  or  in- 
jury of  a  nuner  causes  grief  and  suffering, 
and  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  future 
growth  of  this  Industry: 

(c)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide 
more  effective  means  and  measures  for  im- 
proving the  worlclng  conditions  and  prac- 
tices in  the  Nation's  coal  mines  In  order  to 
prevent  death  and  serloiu  physical  harm, 
and  in  order  to  control  the  causes  of  occu- 
pational diseases  originating  in  such  mines: 

Jd)   the  existence  of  unsafe  and  unhealth- 
condltlons  and  practices  in  such  mines 
cannot  be  tolerated: 

(e)  the  operators  of  such  mines  with  the 
assistance  of  the  miners  have  the  primary 
responsibility  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
such  conditions  and  practices  in  such  mines: 

(f)  the  disruption  of  production  and  the 
loss  of  Income  to  operators  and  miners  as 
a  result  of  a  coal  mine  accident  or  occupa- 
tlonally caused  disease  unduly  Impedes  and 
burdens  commerce:  and 

(g)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  and  to  require 
that  the  operators  and  the  miners  comply 
with  such  standards  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities. 

MIMla  StTBJXCT  TO   ACT 

Sec.  3.  Each  coal  mine  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce,  or  the  operations  of 
which  affect  commerce,  shall  be  subject  to 
this  Act.  and  each  operator  of  such  mine  and 
every  person  working  in  such  mine  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  applicable  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
promulgated  under  this  Act. 

DcrifHTiowa 
Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  delegate: 

(b)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  any  place  out- 
side thereof,  or  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
between  points  in  the  same  State  but  through 
a  point  outside  thereof: 

(c)  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam; 

(d)  "operator"  means  a  person  operating 
a  coal  mine: 

(e)  "agent"  means  any  person  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  all  or  part 
of  a  coal  mine  and  the  supervision  of  the 
employees  Ln  a  coal  mine: 

(f)  "person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  firm,  sub- 
sidiary of  a  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion; 

(g)  "miner"  means  any  Individual  working 
In  a  coal  mine  and  Includes  the  agent  of  the 
operator: 

( h)  "coal  mine"  means  an  area  of  land  and 
all  structures,  facilities,  machinery,  tools, 
equipment,  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  excava- 
tions, and  other  property,  real  or  personal, 
placed  upon,  under,  or  above  the  surface  of 
such  land  by  any  person,  used  or  to  be  used 
In,  or  resulting  from,  the  work  of  extracting 
In  such  area  bituminous  coal,  lignite,  or 
anthracite  from  its  natxiral  deposits  In  the 
earth  by  any  means  or  method,  and  the  work 
of  preparing  the  coal  so  extracted,  and  In- 
cludes custom  coal  preparation  facilities: 

(ii  "work  of  preparing  the  coal"  means  the 
breaking,  crushing,  sizing,  cleaning,  washing, 
drying,  mixing,  storing,  and  loading  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  lignite,  or  anthracite,  and 
such  other  work  of  preparing  such  coal  as  Is 


usually  done  by  the  operator  of  the  coal 
mine; 

(J)  "Imminent  danger"  means  the  exist- 
ence of  any  condition  or  practice  In  a  coal 
mine  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  before 
such  condition  or   practice  can   be   abated: 

(k)  "accident"  includes  a  mine  explosion, 
mine  ignition,  mine  fire,  or  mine  Inunda- 
tion, or  Injury  to.  or  death  of,  any  person; 

(I)  "Inspection"  means  the  period  begin- 
ning when  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  first  enters  a  coal  mine  and 
ending  when  he  leaves  the  coal  mine  during 
or  after  the  coal-producing  shift  in  which 
he  entered:  and 

(m)  "Board"  means  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Board  of  Review  estab- 
lished by  this  Act. 

TITLB  I— GENERAL 
HEALTH  Am  SArrrr  standards:  rkvikw 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
this  section,  develop,  promulgate,  and  re- 
vise as  may  be  appropriate,  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  prevention  of  injuries  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  in  a  coal  mine. 

(b)  In  the  development  of  such  standards, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  In- 
terested Federal  agencies,  representatives  of 
States,  appropriate  representatives  of  -the 
coal  mine  operators  and  miners,  other  In- 
terested persons  and  organizations,  and  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  appoint.  In 
addition  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  de- 
gree of  health  and  safety  protection  for  the 
miner,  other  considerations  shall  be  the 
latest  available  scientific  data  In  the  field, 
the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  the 
standards,  and  experience  gained  under  this 
and  other  health  and  safety  statutes. 

(c)  Mandatory  health  standards  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  based  upon  criteria 
developed  and  furnished  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  basis  of  research,  demonstrations, 
experiments,  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  miners,  other  interested  persons,  the 
States,  advisory  committees,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, foreign  countries. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
publish  proposed  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
shall  afford  Interested  persons  a  period  of  not 
less  than  30  days  after  publication  to  sub- 
mit written  data  or  conunents.  Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may.  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  period  and  after  consideration  of  all 
relevant  matter  presented,  promulgate  such 
standards  with  such  modifications  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate.  Proposed  manda- 
tory safety  standards  for  surface  coal  mines 
shall  be  developed  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any  period 
fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data  or 
comments  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  Interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Secretary  written  objections  to  a  proposed 
standard,  stating  the  grounds  therefor  and 
requesting  a  public  bearing  by  the  Board  on 
such  objections.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  period  for  filing  such  objections  has  ex- 
pired, the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  sfwclfylng  the  pro- 
posed standards  to  which  objections  have 
been  filed  and  a  bearing  requested,  and  shall 
refer  such  standards  and  objections  to  the 
Board  for  review  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Promptly  after  any  matter  Is  referred 
to  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall  Issue 
notice  of  and  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the 
purpoa«  of  receiving  relevant  evidence.  Wlth- 
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in  sixty  days  after  completion  of  the  hearing, 
the  Board  shall  Issue  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary setting  forth  findings  of  fact  on  such 
objections  and  appropriate  recommendations 
thereon  and  shall  make  such  report  and  rec- 
ommendations public.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
report  and  recommendations,  the  Secretary 
may.  upon  consideration  of  the  Board's 
findings  of  fact  and  recommendations,  pro- 
mulgate the  mandatory  standards  with  such 
modifications,  or  take  other  action,  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  In  any  Instance  in  which 
the  Secretary  does  not  adopt  the  Board's 
recommendations,  he  shall  publish  his  rea- 
sons therefor. 

(g)  Any  mandatory  standard  promulgated 
under  this  section  shall  be  effective  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  unless 
the  Secretary  specifies  a  later  date. 

AOnSOKT  COMUITTXKS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
one  or  more  advisory  committees  to  advise 
him  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chair- 
man of  each  such  committee. 

(b)  Advisory  oommlttee  members,  other 
than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments,  while  performing  committee 
business  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day,  Including  travel  time. 
While  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  bvislness,  members  may  be 
paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons Intermittently  employed. 

INSPECTIONS   AND   INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  shall  make  frequent  Inspec- 
tions and  Investigations  In  coal  mines  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  (i)  obtaining, 
utilizing,  and  disseminating  information  re- 
lating to  health  and  safety  conditions,  the 
causes  of  accidents,  and  the  causes  of  diseases 
and  physical  impairments  originating  in  such 
mines,  (2)  developing  health  and  safety 
standards,  (3)  determining  whether  an  im- 
minent danger  exists  in  a  coal  mine,  and 
(4)  determining  whether  or  not  there  is 
compliance  with  the  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  or  with  any  notice  orf 
order  issued  under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of 
this  subsection  In  each  underground  coal 
mine,  such  representatives  shall  make  Inspec- 
tions of  the  entire  mine  at  least  three  times 
a  year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  In- 
spection or  investigation  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to, 
upon,  or  through,  any  coal  mine. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  Including  the 
enforcement  thereof,  the  Secretary  may  by 
agreement  utilize  with  or  without  relmbtirse- 
ment  the  services,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  accident  or  other  occur- 
rence relating  to  health  or  safety  In  a  coal 
.Tilne.  the  Secretary  may,  after  notice,  hold 
public  hearings,  and  may  sign  and  Issue  sub- 
poenas for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  administer 
oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  oourts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpoena  served  upon  any  person  under  this 
section,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  States  and  after 
notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  and  give  testimony  before  the  Secre- 


tary or  to  appear  and  produce  documents 
before  the  Secretary  or  both,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
In  a  coal  mine,  the  operator  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  thereof  and  shall  take  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  the  destruction  of  any  evidence 
which  would  assist  in  Investigating  the  cause 
or  causes  thereof. 

(f )  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
In  a  coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  when  present,  may  Issue 
such  orders  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  In- 
sure the  safety  of  any  person  In  the  coal 
mine,  and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall 
obtain  the  approval  of  such  representative, 
In  consultation  with  appropriate  State  repre- 
sentatives, of  any  plan  to  recover  any  person 
in  the  mine  or  to  recover  the  mine  or  to 
return  affected  areas  of  the  mine  to  normal. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  sound 
and  effective  coordination  In  Federal  and 
State  activities  within  the  field  covered  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  official  coal  mine  Inspection  or  safety 
agencies  of  the  several  States. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  cooperate  In 
making  Inspections  required  unaer  this  title 
may  submit,  through  its  official  coal  mine 
Inspection  or  safety  agency,  a  State  plan  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Such  State  plan  shall — 

( 1 )  designate  such  State  coal  mine  Inspec- 
tion or  safety  agency  as  the  sole  agency 
responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throughout  the  State  and  contain  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  such  agency  will  have  the 
authority  to  carry  out  the  plan, 

(2)  give  assurances  that  such  agency  has 
or  win  employ  an  adequate  and  competent 
staff  of  inspectors  qualified  under  the  laws 
of  such  State  to  make  mine  Inspections 
within  such  State,  and  that  no  advance 
notice  of  an  inspection  will  be  provided 
operators, 

(3)  give  assurances,  that  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary  or  upon  request  of  an  operator 
xinder  section  105(h)(1)  of  this  title,  such 
agency  will  promptly  assign  Ifispectors  em- 
ployed by  It  to  participate  In  Inspections  to 
be  made  In  such  State  under  this  title,  and 

(4)  provide  that  the  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  or  any  modification  thereof  which  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  He  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  or  modification 
thereof  without  first  affording  the  State 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency,  finds  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  approved  State  plan  there  Is — 

(1)  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  the  State  plan;  or 

(2)  a  failure  to  afford  reasonable  coopera- 
tion In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such  plan 
and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such  plan 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

(e)  No  inspection  of  a  mine  shall  be  made 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title  in  any  State  In  which 
a  State  plan  Is  in  effect  unless  a  State  in- 
spector participates  in  such  Inspection  in 
accordance  with  such  plan,  except  where,  in 
the  Secretary's  Judgment,  an  inspection  is 
urgently  needed  to  determine  whether  an 
Imminent  danger  exists  In  such  mine,  and 
participation  by  a  State  inspector  would  un- 
reasonably delay  such  Inspection,  or  where. 


following  due  notice,  a  State  Inspector  Is  not 
provided  In  due  time  to  participate  in  an 
Inspection,  or  where  a  spot  inspection  Is 
deemed  essential  by  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary. 

(f)  Any  State  inspector  assigned  Ini  ac- 
cordance with  a  State  plan,  and  any  Inde- 
pendent inspector  appointed  under  section 
105(h)(3)  of  this  title,  shall  be  entitled  to 
admission  to  any  mine  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  Inspection  authorized  under  this 
title. 

PINDINGS,   NOTICES,    AND   ORDERS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  If,  upon  any  Inspection  of  a 
coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  finds  that  an  imminent  danger 
exists,  such  represeqttative  shall  determine 
the  area  throughout  which  such  danger 
exists,  and  thereupon  shall  issue  an  order 
requiring  the  operator  of  the  mine  or  his 
agent  to  cause  immediately  all  persons,  ex- 
cept those  referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to 
be  prohibited  from  entering,  such  area  until 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  imminent  danger 
no  longer  exists. 

(b)  If,  upon  any  Inspection  of  a  coal  mine, 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
any  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard 
promulgated  under  this  title,  but  the  viola- 
tion has  not  created  an  Imminent  danger,  he 
shall  find  what  would  be  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  within  which  the  violation  should  be 
totally  abated  and  thereupon  issue  a  notice 
fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  abatement 
of  the  violation.  If,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  time  as  originally  fixed  or  sub- 
sequently extended,  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  vio- 
lation has  not  been  totally  abated,  and  If  he 
also  finds  that  the  period  of  time  should  not 
be  further  extended,  he  shall  find  the  extent 
of  the  area  affected  by  the  violation  and  shall 
promptly  issue  an  order  requiring  the  opera- 
tor of  such  mine  or  his  agent  to  cause  im- 
mediately all  persons,  e3(cept  those  referred 
to  m  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  be 
withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from 
entering,  such  area  until  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  violation  has  been  abated. 

(c)(1)  If,  up>on  the  Inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  that  any  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  promulgated  under  this  title 
Is  being  violated,  and  if  he  also  finds  that, 
while  the  conditions  created  by  such  viola- 
tion do  not  cause  imminent  danger,  such  vio- 
lation is  of  such  nature  as  could  significantly 
and  substantially  contribute  to  the  cause 
or  effect  of  a  mine  hazard,  and  if  he  finds 
such  violation  to  be  caused  by  an  unvrar- 
rantable  failure  of  such  operator  to  comply 
with  such  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards,  he  shall  Include  such  finding  in 
the  notice  given  to  the  operator  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Within  ninety 
days  of  the  time  such  notice  was  given  to 
such  operator,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  such 
mine  to  be  relnspected  to  determine  if  auy 
similar  such  violation  exists  in  such  mine. 
Such  reinspection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
inspection  required  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  or  section  106  of  this  title.  If, 
during  any  inspection  relating  to  such  viola- 
tion or  during  such  reinspection,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  finds  such  similar 
violation  does  exist,  and  if  he  finds  such  vio- 
lation to  be  caused  by  an  unwarrantable  fail- 
ure of  such  operator  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standards  promulgated  under  this  title,  he 
shall  forthwith  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 
operator  to  cause  all  persons  in  the  area  af- 
fected by  such  violation,  except  those  per- 
sons referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to  be 
debarred   from  entering,  such  area. 

(2)  If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect  to 
any  area  In  a  mine  has  been  Issued  pursuant 
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to  p&mgraph  (1)  of  this  subaectlon,  there- 
after a  withdrawal  order  shall  promptly  b« 
iMued  by  a  dvUy  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  who  finds  upon  any  follow- 
ing Inspection  the  existence  In  such  mine 
of  violations  similar  to  those  that  resulted 
in  the  issuance  of  the  withdrawal  order  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  until 
such  time  as  an  Inspection  of  such  mine  dls- 
clOMs  no  similar  violations.  Following  an  In- 
■p«ctlon  of  such  mine  which  discloses  no 
similar  violations,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  again  be 
applicable  to  that  mine. 

(d)  The  following  persons  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  withdrawn  from,  or  prohibited 
from  entering,  any  area  of  the  coal  mine 
subject  to  an  order  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Any  person  whose  presence  In  such 
area  Is  necessary.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator,  to  eliminate  the  condition  described 
In  the  order: 

(3)  Any  public  official  whose  official  duties 
require  him  to  enter  such  area:  and 

(3)  Any  consultant  or  any  representative 
of  the  employees  of  such  mine  who  is,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  operator,  quallSed  to  make 
coal  mine  examinations  or  who  is  accom- 
pBnle<>  by  such  a  person  and  whose  presence 
in  such  area  Is  necessary  for  the  investigation 
of  the  conditions  described  In  the  order. 

(e)  Notices  and  orders  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  or  practices  which 
cause  and  constitute  an  imminent  danger  or 
a  violation  of  any  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  promulgated  under  this  Act 
and,  where  appropriate,  a  description  of  the 
area  of  the  coal  mine  from  which  persons 
must  be  withdrawn  and  prohibited  from  en- 
tering. 

{t)  Kach  notice  or  order  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  oper- 
ator of  the  coal  mine  or  bis  agent  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  issu- 
ing such  notice  or  order,  and  all  such  notices 
and  orders  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
■Igned  by  such  representative. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  ih) 
of  this  section,  a  notice  or  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  modified  or 
terminated  by  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary. 

I  b )  ( 1)  If  an  order  is  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  la)  of  this  section,  and  a  State 
Inspector  did  not  participate  in  the  in- 
spection on  which  such  order  is  baaed,  the 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary who  Issued  the  order  shall  notify  the 
State  mine  inspection  or  safety  agency  im- 
mediately, but  not  later  than  24  hours  after 
the  issuance  of  such  order,  that  such  order 
has  been  Issued.  Following  such  order  the 
operator  of  the  mine  may  immediately  re- 
quest the  State  mine  inspection  or  safety 
agency  to  assign  a  State  inspector  to  Inspect 
the  mine.  The  State  agency  shall  then 
promptly  assign  a  State  inspector  to  Inspect 
the  mine  affected  by  such  order  and  file  an 
inspection  report  with  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency.  The  order  of  the  duly  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  shall 
remain  in  effect,  but  shall  immediately  be 
subject  to  review  as  provided  in  this  title. 

(2)  No  order  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  ib)  or  (c)  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  mine  In  a  State  In  which  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  104(c)  of  this 
title  is  In  effect  unless  a  State  Inspector  par- 
ticipated in  the  Inspection  on  which  such  or- 
der Is  based  and  concurs  in  such  order,  or  an 
Independent  inspector  appointed  under  para- 
graph 1 3)  of  this  subsection  concurs  in  such 
order,  or  participation  of  the  State  Inspector 
in  the  Inspection  was  not  required  under  sec- 
tion 104(e)  of  this  title.  If  the  State  Inspec- 
tor doea  not  concur  in  such  order,  the  opera- 
tor of  the  mine,  the  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  who  proposes  to 
make  such  order,  or  the  State  Inspector  may 


apply,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
completion  of  the  inspection  involved,  for 
the  appointment  of  an  Independent  inspec- 
tor under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
Within  five  days  after  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, the  independent  inspector  shall  in- 
spect the  mine.  The  representative  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Stat«  Inspector  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the  in- 
dependent inspector  during  such  inspection. 
If,  after  such  inspection  Is  completed,  either 
the  independent  inspector  or  the  State  in- 
spector concurs  in  the  order.  It  shall  be 
issued. 

(3)  Within  nve  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  chief  Judge  Qf  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  mine  involved  Is  located  (or  in 
bis  absence,  the  clerk  of  such  court)  shall 
appoint  a  graduate  engineer  with  experience 
In  the  coal-mlnlng  industry  to  serve  as  an 
Independent  inspector  under  this  subsection. 
Each  independent  Inspector  so  appointed 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  for 
each  day  of  actual  service  (including  each 
day  he  Is  traveling  on  official  business)  and 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  Travel  Elxpense 
Act  of  1949,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  traveling, 
subsistence,  and  related  expenses. 

(4)  An  order  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  mine  in  a  State  in  which  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  104(c)  of  this  title,  is 
In  effect  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  under 
section  106  of  this  title,  but  shall  be  subject 
to  review  under  section  108  of  this  title. 

aXVIEW   BT  THE   SECaCTARY 

Sac.  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 105(h)  (4)  of  this  title,  an  operator  noti- 
fied of  an  order  issued  pursuant  to  section 
105  of  this  title  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  review  of  the  order  within  thirty  days  of 
receipt  thereof.  The  operator  shall  send  a 
copy  of  such  application  to  the  representa- 
tive. If  any,  of  persons  working  In  the  af- 
fected mine.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  Investiga- 
tion to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  Investigation  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  at  the  request  of  the  ap- 
plicant or  a  representative  of  persons  work- 
ing In  such  mine,  to  enable  the  applicant  and 
the  representatives  of  persons  working  In 
such  mine  to  present  information  relating  to 
the  Issuance  and  continuance  of  such  order. 

(b»  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  order  Is- 
sued under  subsection  (a)  of  section  105  of 
this  title,  he  shall  find  whether  or  not  the  im- 
minent danger  as  set  out  in  the  order  existed 
at  the  time  of  Issuance  of  the  order  and 
whether  or  not  the  imminent  danger  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Investigation,  and  (2)  in 
the  case  of  an  order  issued  under  subsection 
(bt  or  (c>  of  section  105  of  this  title,  he 
shall  find  whether  or  not  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  this  title  as  described 
in  the  order  and  whether  or  not  such  viola- 
tion had  been  abated  at  the  time  of  such  in- 
vestigation, and  upon  making  such  findings 
he  shall  Issue  a  written  decision  vacating,  af- 
firming, modifying,  or  terminating  the  order 
complained  of  and  incorporate  his  findings 
therein. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  iirgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  all  actions  which  the 
Secretary  takes  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  as  promptly  as  practicable,  consistent 
with  adequate  consideration  of  the  Issues 
involved. 

(d)  Pending  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  order  Issued  under  section  105  of 
this  Utle,  together  with  a  detailed  statement. 


FEDKXAL  COAL   MINE   HEALTH   AND   SAFETY   BOAED 
OF    REVIEW 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Board  of  Review  is  hereby  estab- 
lished. For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  sections  108  and  113  of  this 
Act,  the  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  For  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  review  functions  set  forth  in  section 
101  of  this  Act  and  matters  related  thereto, 
there  shall  be  Included  on  the  Board  three 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  of  which  shall  have  a  public 
health  background  and  the  others  shall  have 
a  background,  either  by  reason  of  previous 
training,  education,  or  experience,  in  coal 
mining  technology.  All  such  additional  mem- 
bers shall  not  have  had  any  Interest  in,  nor 
connection  with,  the  coal  mining  industry 
for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ment. 

(c)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  t!-.e 
members  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  established  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Bllne  Safety  Act,  as  amended,  who 
are  in  office  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  members  of  the  Board  established  by 
this  Act  and  their  terms  shall  expire  on  the 
dates  originally  fixed  for  their  expiration,  and 
(2)  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  filled  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  unexpired  term.  A  member  of  the 
Board  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for 
inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
in  office. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  actual  service  for 
grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  including  travel  time  and  shail 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per 
diem  allowance  in  accordance  with  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  services  for 
the  Board. 

(e)  The  Board,  at  all  times,  shall  con- 
sist of  one  person  who  by  reason  of  pre- 
vlotis  training  and  experience  may  reasonably 
be  said  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  op- 
erators employing  fourteen  or  fewer  em- 
ployees, one  person  who  by  reason  of  previous 
training  and  experience  may  reasonably  be 
said  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  operators 
employing  fifteen  or  more  employees,  one 
person  who  by  reason  of  previous  training 
and  experience  may  reasonably  be  said  to 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  miners  In  mines 
employing  fourteen  or  fewer  employees,  one 
person  who  by  reason  of  previous  training 
and  experience  may  reasonably  be  said  to 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  miners  in  mines 
employing  fifteen  or  more  employees,  and 
one  person,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
Board,  who  shall  be  a  graduate  engineer  with 
experience  in  the  coal  mining  industry  or 
shall  have  at  least  five  years  experience  as 
a  practical  mining  engineer  in  the  coal 
mining  industry,  and.  within  one  year  of  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Board, 
shall  not  have  had  a  pecuniary  Interest  In.  or 
have  been  regularly  employed  or  engaged 
In.  the  mining  of  coal,  or  have  regularly  rep- 
resented either  coal  mine  operators  or  min- 
er*, or  have  been  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia.  Whenever 
the  Board  deems  that  the  convenience  of 
the  public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  pro- 
moted, or  delay  or  expense  may  be  mini- 
mized. It  may  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other 
proceedings  at  any  other  palce.  At  the  re- 
quest of  an  operator  of  a  mine  the  Board 
shall  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  pro- 
ceedings on  an  application  filed  under  sec- 
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tlon  108  of  this  title,  at  the  county  seat  of 
the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  located  or 
at  any  place  mutually  agreed  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  operator  of 
the  mine  Involved  in  the  appeal  or  proceed- 
ing. The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed  and  which 
shall  be  preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board. 

(g)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Board  and 
such  legal  counsel  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  the  Board 
shall  apptoint  such  other  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  in  exercising  its  powers  and 
duties.  The  compensation  of  all  employees 
appointed  by  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  sections  108  and  113  of  this 
title,  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  official  action  can  be 
taken  only  on  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
three  members,  except  that  in  any  official 
action  Involving  mines  in  which  no  more 
than  fourteen  individuals  are  regularly  em- 
ployed underground  the  participation  of  the 
small  mine  operators'  representative  and 
small  mine  worktrs'  representative  shall  be 
required,  and  In  any  official  action  involving 
mines  in  which  more  than  fourteen  Individ- 
uals are  regularly  employed  underground  the 
participation  of  the  large  mine  operators' 
representative  and  large  mine  workers'  repre- 
sentative shall  tie  required;  but  a  special 
panel  composed  of  one  or  more  members, 
upon  order  of  the  Board,  shall  conduct  any 
hearing  provided  for  In  section  108  or  113 
of  this  title  and  submit  the  transcript  of 
such  hearing  to  the  entire  Board  for  its  ac- 
tion thereon.  Such  transcript  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  parties  prior  to  any  final 
action  of  the  Board.  An  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Board  shall  l>e  afforded  the 
parties  prior  to  any  final  action  and  the 
Board  may  afford  the  parties  an  opportunity 
to  submit  additional  evidence  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of  the 
facts. 

(1)  Every  official  act  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings  and  rec- 
ords thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Board  shall  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
any  inspection  of  a  coal  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  pending  application. 

(J)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  its  proceedings,  which  shall  provide 
for  adequate  notice  of  hearings  to  all  parties. 
The  existing  rules  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  shall  constitute  the 
rules  of  the  Board  until  superseded  or  modi- 
fied by  the  Board. 

(k)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  sign 
and  Issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents,  and 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  be- 
fore the  Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(I)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  In  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  it  at  any  stage  of  such  proceeding. 
Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given  in 
writing  by  the  party  or  his  attorney  of  record, 
which  notice  shall  state  the  name  of  the 
witness  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  taking 
of  his  deposition.  Any  person  may  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  and  depose,  and  to  produce 
books,  papers,  or  documents.  In  the  same 
manner  as  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to 
appear  and  testify  and  produce  like  docu- 
mentary evidence  before  the  Board,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (k)  of  this  section.  Wit- 
nesses whose  depositions  are  taken  under  this 
subsection,  and  the  persons  taking  such  dep- 
ositions, shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as 
are  paid  for  like  services  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 


(m)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  served  upon,  any 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  Federal 
district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  notice  to  such  person  and  hearing, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony before  the  Board  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents  before  the  Board,  or 
both;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

REVIEW    BY    BOARD 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Within  30  days  alter  receipt 
of  an  order  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  section  105  of  this  title, 
an  operator  may  apply  to  the  Board  for 
annulment  or  revision  of  such  order  without 
seeking  its  annulment  or  revision  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  this  title.  Within  30  days  after 
the  receipt  of  a  decision  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  106  of  this  title,  an 
operator  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  a  review 
of  the  decision. 

(b)  The  operator  shall  be  designated  as 
the  applicant  in  such  proceeding,  and  the 
application  filed  by  him  shall  recite  the  order 
or  decision  complained  of  and  other  facts 
sufficient  to  advise  the  Board  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  The 
Secretary  shall  be  the  respondent  in  such 
proceeding,  and  the  applicant  shall  send  a 
copy  of  such  application  by  registered  or 
certified  mail  to  the  respondent  and  to  the 
representative,  If  any,  of  the  persons  worltlng 
In  the  affected  mine.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  such  an  application,  the  Board  shall 
fix  the  time  for  a  prompt  hearing  thereof. 
The  Board  shall  permit  any  Interested  per- 
son to  Intervene  in  such  proceedings. 

(c)(1)  If  the  application  is  made  to  the 
Board  directly  from  an  order  issued  under 
section  105  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall  not 
be  bound  by  any  previous  finding  of  fact  by 
any  representative  of  the  Secretary,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  respondent, 
and  evidence  relating  to  the  making  of  the 
order  complained  of  and  other  pertinent  mat- 
ters may  be  offered  by  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding. 

(2)  If  the  application  is  made  to  the  Board 
from  a  decision  issued  under  section  106 
of  this  title,  the  record  and  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  received  In  evidence 
and  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  included  in 
the  decision  shall  constitute  a  prima  facie 
case  for  the  Issuance  of  the  decision  com- 
plained of  and  the  burden  of  rebutting  such 
prima  facie  case  shall  be  upon  the  applicant, 
but  either  party  may  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence. 

(d)  Upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Board  shall  find,  with  respect  to  the  order 
or  decision,  whether  or  not  the  imminent 
danger  or  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard  existed  at  the  time  of  is- 
suance of  such  order  and  whether  or  not 
such  danger  or  such  violation  existed  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  application,  and  shall  is- 
sue a  written  decision  incorporating  such 
finding  therein  and  affirming,  vacating,  modi- 
fying, or  terminating  the  order  or  decision 
issued  \mder  section  105  or  106  of  this  title. 

(e)  E^ach  decision  made  by  the  Board  shall 
show  the  date  on  which  it  is  made,  and  shall 
bear  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  who  concur  therein.  Upon  issuance  of 
a  decision  under  this  section,  the  Board  shall 
cause  a  true  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall  to  all  parties  and  their 
attorneys  of  record.  The  Board  shall  cause 
each  decision  to  be  entered  on  Its  official 
record,  together  with  any  written  opinion 
prepared  by  any  members  in  support  of,  or 
dissenting  from,  any  such  decision. 

(f)  Pending  the  hearing  required  by  this 
section  for  review  of  an  order  or  decision 
Issued  under  section  106  or  106  of  this  title. 
the  applicant  before  the  Board  may  file  with 


the  Board  a  written  request  that  the  Board 
grant  temporary  relief  from  the  order  or  de- 
cision, together  with  a  detailed  statement 
giving  reasons  for  granting  such  relief.  The 
Board  may  issue  a  decision  granting  such 
relief,  under  such  conditions  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, only  after  a  hearing  In  which  all 
parties  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
(g)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Board 
under  this  section,  all  actions  which  the 
Board  takes  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
as  promptly  as  practicable,  consistent  with 
adequate  consideration  of  the  issues  involved. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Any  decision  issued  by  the 
Board  under  section  108  of  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  affected  mine  is  located,  upon  the 
filing  in  such  court  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  decision  of  a  petition  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  operator  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  praying  that  the  action  of  the  Board 
be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  other 
party  and  to  the  Board,  and  thereupon  the 
Board  shall  certify  and  file  in  such  court  the_ 
record  upon  which  the  decision  complained 
of  was  issued,  as  provided  in  section  2112, 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Board.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Board,  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive.  The  court  may  affirm, 
vacate,  or  modify  any  decision  or  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Board  for  such  further 
action  as  it  directs. 

(c)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
Irreparable  injury,  the  court  may.  after  due 
notice  to.  and  hearing  of,  the  parties  to  the 
appeal,  issue  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
process  and  grant  such  other  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate  pending  final  determination 
of  the  appeal. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  only  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  Board's  decision. 

POSTING    OF    NOTICES    AND    ORDERS 

Sec,  110,  (a)  At  each  coal  mine  there  shall 
be  maintained  an  office  with  a  conspicuous 
sign  designating  It  as  the  office  of  the  mine 
and  a  bulletin  board  at  such  office  or  at  some 
conspicuous  place  near  an  entrance  of  the 
mine.  In  such  manner  that  notices  required 
by  law  or  regulation  to  be  posted  on  the  mine 
bulletin  board  may  be  posted  thereon,  be 
easily  visible  to  all  persons  desiring  to  read 
them,  and  be  protected  against  damage  by 
weather  and  against  unauthorized  removal. 
A  copy  of  any  notice  or  order  required  by  this 
title  to  be  given  to  an  operator  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  office  of  the  affected  mine,  and 
a  copy  shall  be  Immediately  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  such  mine  by  the  operator 
or  his  agent, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
any  notice  or  order  required  by  this  title  to 
be  given  tc  ,,  jperator  to  be  mailed  Im- 
mediately to  u  auly  designated  representa- 
tive of  persons  working  in  the  affected  mine, 
and  to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the 
State  charged  with  administering  State  laws. 
If  any,  relating  to  health  or  safety  in  such 
mine. 

(c)  In  order  to  Insure  prompv  o-ompllance 
with  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 105  of  this  title,  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  may  deliver  such 
notice  or  order  to  an  agent  of  the  operator 
and  such  agent  shall  Immediately  take  ap- 
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proprlat«  meaaure*  to  tnaure  complUmo* 
with  lucb  notle«  or  ordar. 
noouM 
Smc.  111.  Xvery  operator  of  a  co«I  mine 
and  hla  agent  aball  eat*bUab  and  ouOn- 
taln  such  records,  Including  records  of  any 
accident  occurring  In  the  mine,  make  such 
reports,  and  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  from  tUn« 
to  time  to  enable  him  to  perform  hla  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  shall  upon  request  of 
any  person  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  person  at  reasonable  times  to  have 
access  to  and  copy  such  records,  and  the 
Secretary  may  compile,  analyze,  and  pub- 
lish, either  in  summary  or  detailed  form, 
the  Information  obtained.  All  information, 
reports,  findings,  notices,  orders,  or  deci- 
sions Issued  under  thu  Act  may  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  and  released  to  any 
Interested  person  and  shall  be  made  ayall- 
able  for  public  inspection. 

rWJTTNCnOMS 

Sec.  113.  Tbe  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  Institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief.  Including  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any 
other  appropriate  order,  in  the  district  court 
of  th»  -Onlted  State*  for  the  district  In 
which  a  coiU  mine  Is  located  or  in  which  the 
operator  of  such  mine  has  hla  principal  office, 
whenever  such  operator  or  his  agent  (a) 
violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  Issued  under  section  106  of  this 
title  or  decision  laaued  under  thla  title,  or 
(b)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
Secretary  or  hla  authorized  representative  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  .Act.  or  (c) 
refuses  to  admit  such  representative  to  the 
mine,  or  (d)  refuses  to  permit  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  mine,  or  an  accident.  Injury,  or 
occupational  disease  occurring  In,  or  con- 
nected with,  such  mine,  or  (e)  refuse*  to 
furnish  any  Information  or  report  requested 
by  the  Secretary,  or  (f )  refuses  to  permit  ac- 
cess to,  and  copying  of,  records  Each  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  provide  such  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate. 

rXNALTUB 

Sac.  113.  I  a)  The  aptnitoT  of  a  coal  mine 
In  which  a  violation  occurs  of  a  mandatory 
health  or  saiety  standard  promulgated  under 
this  title  miiy  by  order  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  which  penalty  shall 
not  be  more  than  tlO.OOO  for  each  occurrence 
of  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard.  EUch  occurrence  of  a  violation  of 
a  health  or  safety  standard  may  constitute 
a  separate  offense.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  operator's  history  of  previou* 
violations  of  health  or  safety  standards,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  operator  charged,  the 
effect  on  the  operator's  ability  to  continue  In 
business,  the  gravity  of  the  violation  of  the 
health  or  safety  standard,  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  operator  charged  In 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance,  after 
notification  of  a  violation  of  a  health  or 
safety  standard.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
under  this  subsection  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  proceedings  for  review  of  an  order 
or  decision  under  this  title. 

(b)  Upon  wrrtten  request  made  by  an  oper- 
ator within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  an 
order  assessing  a  penalty  under  thla  section. 
the  Board  shall  afford  such  operator  an  op- 
(>ortunlty  for  a  hearing  and.  In  accordance 
with  the  request  determine  by  decision 
whether  or  not  a  violation  of  a  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standard  did  occur  or 
whether  the  amount  of  the  penalty  la  war- 
ranted or  should  be  compromised. 

(c)  Upon  any  failure  of  an  operator  to  pay 
a  penalty  assessed  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  Institute  a  dvU  action  in  a  dlatrlct  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 


burtnea*  to  collect  the  penalty,  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
decide  any  such  action. 

Id)  Whoever  knowingly  violate*  or  fail*  or 
refuae*  to  comply  with  any  order  laaued 
under  section  106  of  this  Otle  or  any  final 
decision  laaued  under  this  title  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  more 
than  tlO.OOO,  or  by  Imprlaonment  for  not 
more  than  alx  montha.  or  by  both,  except 
that  If  the  conviction  1*  for  a  violation  com- 
mitted after  the  first  conviction  of  auch 
person,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  One  or  not 
more  than  920.000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

TITLB  n— INTKRIM  MANDATORY  HSALTH 
STANDARDS  FOR  CONTROLLING  DUST 
AT  UNDERGROCND  BONSS 

SCOPK    or    COVKIACK 

Sec.  aoi.  The  provision*  of  this  title  shall 
be  interim  mandatory  health  standard*  ap- 
plicable to  all  underground  nune*  until 
superseded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  mandatory 
health  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  mines  to  become  effective  after 
the  effective  date  of  section  a02(a)  of  this 
title,  and  shall  be  enforced  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  a*  any  man- 
datory health  standard  promulgated  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Any  order  Issued  in  the 
enforcenoent  of  the  provisions  of  thl*  title 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in 
sections  106.  108,  and  109  of  Utle  I  of  thU 
Act. 

DT7ST    aTANDAkO    AND    ■ISPUATOaS 

Sac.  302.  (a)  Except  a*  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  effective  60  days 
after  the  operative  date  of  thla  title — 

(1)  Each  operator  shall  at  Intervals  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  cause  the  mine  atmosphere  to 
be  sampled  by  a  qualified  person  to  deter- 
mine If  hazardous  atmospheric  concentra- 
tion* of  resplrable  dust  are  present  In  the 
mine  atmosphere.  Samples  shall  be  taken  by 
a  device  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  In 
accordance  with  the  methoda  and  at  loca- 
tions preacrlbed  by  him. 

(2)  Each  operator  shall  continuously 
maintain  the  concentrations  of  resplrable 
dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  In  any  active 
working  place  at  or  below  4.5  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  If  measured  with 
an  MRS  Instrument  or  at  or  below  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  dust  If  measured  with  an- 
other device  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  take  corrective  action  immediately 
when  the  concentrations  of  resplrable  dust 
in  such  place  are  In  excess  of  such  limit. 
When  the  mine  atmosphere  In  any  active 
working  place  contains  concentrations  of 
resplrable  dust  In  excess  of  5.5  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  If  measured  with 
an  MR£  instrument  or  In  excess  of  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  dust  If  measured  with  an- 
other device  approved  by  the  Secretary,  all 
persona,  other  than  those  whose  presence  la 
required  to  take  corrective  measures,  shall 
be  withdrawn  from,  and  prohibited  from 
entering,  such  place.  untU  corrective  action 
has  been  taken  to  maintain  the  concentra- 
tions at  or  below  the  limit  prescribed  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Respirators  approved  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  worn  for  protection  against  exp>o- 
sures  to  concentrations  of  dust  in  excess  of 
4.6  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of 
air  If  measured  with  an  MRE  instrument  or 
in  excess  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  dust 
If  measured  with  another  device  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Only  miners  wearing  such 
a  respirator  shall  enter  or  be  exposed  to  con- 
centrations In  excess  of  4.6  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  If  measured  with 
an  MRE  Instrument  or  In  excess  of  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  dust  If  measured  with  an- 
other device  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
only  short-term  exposures  to  such  concen- 
traUons  shaU  be  permitted.  Use  of  respirators 
shall  not  be  substituted  for  environmental 


control  measures,  unless  such  use  Is  ap. 
proved  by  the  Secretary.  Bach  underground 
mine  shall  maintain  a  supply  of  approved 
respirators  adequate  to  deal  with  occurrences 
of  concentrations  of  resplrable  dust  in  the 
mine  atmosphere  in  excess  of  the  limit  pre- 
scribed m  thU  subsection. 

(4)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "MRE 
instrument"  means  the  Gravimetric  Dust 
Sampler  with  four  channel  horizontal  elu- 
trlator  developed  by  the  Mining  Research 
Establishment  of  the  National  Coal  Board. 
London.  England. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines, 
upon  application  of  an  operator  of  an  under- 
ground coal  mine,  that  the  application  of 
the  dust  standard  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  within  the  time  prescribed 
Is  not  feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  existing 
engineering  technology  applicable  to  said 
mine,  he  may  suspend,  under  such  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  application  of  such 
standard  for  an  additional  period  of  not  to 
exceed  six  months. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  after  taking  Into  con- 
sideration available  technology,  shall  pre- 
scribe, as  soon  as  possible  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  the  date  upon  which  the 
atmospheric  concentrations  of  resplrable  dust 
at  each  active  working  place  In  all  under- 
ground coal  mines  shall  not  exceed  3.0  milli- 
grams of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  If  meas- 
ured with  an  MRE  Instrument  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  dust  If  measured  by  another 
device  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

MEDICAL    KXAMIMATXON 

Sxc.  203.  (a)  The  operator  of  an  under- 
ground coal  mine  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  In  making  arrangements  for  each 
miner  working  In  an  underground  coal  mine 
to  be  given,  at  least  annually,  beginning  six 
months  after  the  operate  date  of  this  title,  a 
chest  roentgenogram  by  a  competent  radiol- 
ogist. The  Alms  shall  be  read  and  classified 
In  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  results  of  each  reading  on  each  such  per- 
son shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  at  the  request  of  tbe  miner,  to  his 
physician. 

(b)  Any  miner,  who.  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  based 
upon  such  reeding,  shows  substantial  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  pneumoconiosis 
shall  be  assigned  by  the  operator,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  further  development  of  such  dlsesse. 
to  work,  at  the  option  of  tbe  miner,  either 
(1)  In  any  active  working  place  In  a  mine 
where  the  mine  atmosphere  contains  concen- 
trations of  resplrable  dust  of  not  more  than 
2.0  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of 
air  if  measured  with  an  MRE  Instrument  or 
not  more  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  dust 
If  meastired  with  another  device  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  in  an  area  of  the 
mine  containing  more  than  such  2.0  milli- 
grams, or  equivalent,  provided  the  miner 
wears  a  respirator  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

OUST  racM  DKn.Lmo;  rCMBs 
Sec.  204.  The  dust  resulting  from  drilling 
in  rock  shall  be  controlled  by  tbe  use  of  per- 
missible dust  collectors  or  by  water  or  water 
with  a  wetting  agent.  Persons  exposed  for 
short  periods  to  inhalation  hazards  from  gas. 
dusts,  fumes,  or  mist,  shall  wear  permissible 
respiratory  equipment.  When  the  exposure  is 
for  prolonged  periods,  other  measures  to  pro- 
tect such  persons  or  to  reduce  the  hazard 
shall  be  taken. 

TITLE  III— INTERIM  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
FOR  UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINES 

COVERAGE 

Sec.  301.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  the  interim  mandatory  safety  standards 
applicable  to  all  underground  coal  mines 
until  superseded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  man- 
datory safety  standards  promulgated  by  the 
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Secretary,  and  shall  be  enforced  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  man- 
datory safety  standard  promulgated  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Any  orders  issued  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  interim  standards  set 
forth  in  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review 
as  provided  in  sections  106,  108,  and  109  of 
this  Act. 

CENBRAI.    STANDARDS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Telephone  service  or  equiva- 
lent two-way  communication  facilities  shall 
be  provided  between  the  surface  and  each 
landing  of  main  shafts  and  slopes  and  be- 
tween the  surface  and  each  working  section. 

(b)  Smoking  shall  be  prohibited  under- 
ground. No  person  shall  carry  smoking  ma- 
terials, matches,  or  lighters  underground. 
Smoking  shall  be  prohibited  in  or  around  oil 
houses,  explosives  magazines,  or  other  sur- 
face areas  where  such  practice  may  cause  a 
lire  or  explosion.  The  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  Institute  a  program,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  at  each  mine  to  Insure  that  any 
person  entering  the  underground  portion  of 
the  mine  does  not  carry  smoking  materials, 
matches,  or  lighters. 

(c)  All  accidents  shall  be  Investigated  by 
the  operator  or  bis  agent  to  determine  the 
cause  and  the  means  of  preventing  a  rectir- 
rence.  Records  of  such  accidents  and  Inves- 
tigations shall  be  kept  and  the  Information 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  and  the  State. 

(d)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  In  ad- 
vance for  obtaining  emergency  medical  as- 
sistance and  transportation  for  Injured  per- 
sons. Emergency  oonununications  shall  be 
provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  assistance. 
Selected  agents  of  the  operator  shall  be 
trained  In  first  aid  and  first  aid  training  shall 
be  made  available  to  all  miners.  Each  mine 
shall  have  an  adequate  supply  of  first  aid 
equipment  located  on  the  surface,  at  the 
bottom  of  shafts  and  slop>es.  and  at  other 
strategic  locations  near  the  working  faces. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
provide,  under  such  guidelines  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, that  each  operator  provide  emergency 
shelters  in  the  mine  which  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  air  and  which  are  equipped  with 
an  Independent  communication  system. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
provide,  under  s(uch  guidelines  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that  all  active  underground  work- 
ing places  In  a  mine  be  Illuminated  ade- 
quately by  fixed  permissible  lighting  while 
persons  are  working  In  such  places. 

(g)  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
establish  a  program,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  training  and  retraining  of  qualified 
and  certified  persons  needed  to  carry  out 
functions  prescribed  in  this  title. 

HOOF  strppoRT 

Sec.  303.  The  roof  and  ribs  of  all  active 
underground  roadways,  travelways,  and 
working  places  shall  be  supported  or  other- 
wise controlled  adequately  to  protect  jjer- 
sons  from  falls  of  the  roof  or  ribs.  A  roof- 
control  plan  and  revisions  thereof  suitable 
to  the  roof  conditions  and  mining  system 
of  each  mine  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  adopted  and  set  out  in  printed 
form  within  a  reasonable  period  to  be  es- 
tablished after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation.  The 
plan  shall  show  the  type  and  spacing  of 
supports  approved  by  the  Secretary.  No  per- 
son shall  proceed  beyond  the  last  permanent 
support  unless  adequate  temporary  sup- 
port is  provided  or  unless  such  temporary 
support  is  not  required  under  the  approved 
roof-control  plan.  A  copy  of  the  plan  shall 
be  furnished  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  upon  request. 

VENTILATION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  All  coal  mines  shall  be  ven- 
tilated by  mechanical  ventilation  equipment 
Installed  and  operated  In  a  manner  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  such  equipment  shall 


be  examined   dally   and   a   record  shall   be 
kept  of  such  examination. 

(b)  All  active  underground  working  places 
shall  be  ventilated  by  a  current  of  air  con- 
taining not  less  than  19.6  volume  per  cen- 
tvra.  of  oxygen,  not  more  than  0.5  volume 
per  centum  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  no  harm- 
ful quantities  of  other  noxious  or  poison- 
ous gases;  and  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the 
current  of  air  shall  be  6\ifflclent  to  dilute, 
render  harmless,  and  to  carry  away,  flam- 
mable or  harmful  gases  and  smoke  and 
fumes.  In  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mines, 
the  minimimfi  quantity  of  air  reaching  the 
last  open  crosscut  in  any  pair  or  set  of  de- 
veloping entries  and  the  last  open  crosscut 
In  any  pair  or  set  of  rooms  shall  be  six 
thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  the  min- 
imum quantity  of  air  reaching  tbe  Intake 
end  of  a  pillar  line  shall  be  six  thousand 
cubic  feet  a  minute.  In  anthracite  mines, 
the  minimum  quantity  of  air  reaching  the 
face  of  each  working  place  shall  be  two 
hundred  cubic  feet  a  minute  for  each  man 
working  In  the  place.  In  robbing  areas  of 
anthracite  mines,  where  the  air  currents 
cannot  be  controlled  and  measurements  of 
the  air  cannot  be  obtained,  the  air  shall 
have  perceptible  movement. 

(c)  Line  brattice  or  other  suitable  devices 
shall  be  Installed  from  the  last  open  cross- 
cut to  a  point  near  the  face  to  assure  posi- 
tive air  flow  to  the  face  of  every  active  un- 
derground working  place,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  per- 
mits an  exception  to  this  requirement. 

(d)  Within  three  hours  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  a  coal-producing 
shift,  and  before  any  workmen  In  such  shift 
enter  the  underground  areas  of  the  mine 
certified  persons  deslg^nated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  examine  a  definite  under- 
ground area  of  the  mine.  Each  such  exam- 
iner shall  examine  every  active  underground 
working  place  In  that  area  and  shall  make 
tests  In  each  such  working  place  for  accimiu- 
latlons  of  methane  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  detecting  methane  and 
shall  make  tests  for  oxygen  deficiency  with 
a  permissible  fiame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary;  examine 
seals  and  doors  to  determine  whether  they 
are  functioning  properly;  examine  and  test 
the  roof,  face,  and  rib  conditions  in  the 
active  underground  working  places  and  on 
active  roadways  and  travelways;  examine  ac- 
tive roadways,  travelways,  and  all  belt  con- 
veyors on  which  coal  Is  carried,  approaches  to 
abandoned  workings,  and  accessible  falls  in 
active  sections  for  hazards;  examine  by 
means  of  an  anemometer  or  other  device  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
the  air  in  each  split  Is  traveling  In  Its  proper 
course  and  in  normal  volume;  and  examine 
for  such  other  hazards  as  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require.  Such  mine  examiner 
shall  place  his  Initials  and  the  date  at  all 
places  he  examines.  If  such  mine  examiner 
finds  a  condition  which  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  a  mandatory  standard  or  any  con- 
dition which  Is  hazardous  to  persons  who 
may  enter  or  be  In  such  area,  he  shall  Indi- 
cate such  hazardous  place  by  posting  a 
"DANGER"  sign  conspicuously  at  all  points 
which  persons  entering  such  hazardous  place 
would  be  required  to  pass,  and  shall  notify 
the  operator  of  the  mine.  No  person,  other 
than  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  or  a  State  mine  Inspector  or  per- 
sons authorized  by  the  mine  operator  to  en- 
ter such  place  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  hazardovis  condition  therein,  shall  en- 
ter such  place  while  such  sign  Is  so  posted. 
Upon  completing  his  examination  such  mine 
examiner  shall  report  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination to  a  person,  designated  by  the 
mine  operator  to  receive  such  reports  at  a 
designated  station  on  the  surface  of  the 
mine  or  underground,  before  other  persons 


enter  the-^  underground  areas  of  such  mine 
to  work  in  such  coal-producing  shift.  Each 
such  mine  examiner  shall  also  record  the 
results  of  his  examination  with  ink  or  in- 
delible pencil  in  a  book  approved  by  the 
Secretary  kept  for  such  purpose  at  a  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  mine  designated  by 
the  mine  operator.  No  person  (other  than  cer- 
tified persons  designated  under  this  subsec- 
tion) shall  enter  any  underground  area,  ex- 
cept during  a  coal-producing  shift,  unless  an 
examination  of  such  area  as  prescribed  in 
this  subsection  has  been  made  within  eight 
hours  Immediately  preceding  his  entrance 
into  such  area. 

(e)  At  least  once  during  each  coal-pro-  . 
duclng  shift,  or  more  often  If  necessary 
for  safety,  the  active  underground  working 
places  shall  be  examined  for  hazardous  con- 
ditions by  certified  persons  designated  by  the 
mine  operator  to  do  so.  Such  examination 
shall  include  tests  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  detecting  methane  and  wKh 

a  permissible  fiame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing oxygen  deficiency. 

(f)  Examinations  for  hazardous  condi- 
tions, including  tests  for  methane,  shall  be 
made  at  least  once  each  week,  by  a  certified 
person  designated  by  the  operator  of  the 
mine,  in  the  return  of  each  split  of  air  where 
it  enters  the  main  return,  on  pillar  falls,  at 
seals.  In  the  main  return,  at  least  one  entry 
of  each  Intake  and  return  airway  in  Its  en- 
tirety, idle  workings,  and  insofar  as  condi- 
tions permit,  abandoned  workings.  Such 
weekly  examination  need  not  be  made  diu"- 
Ing  any  week  In  which  the  mine  is  idle  for 
the  entire  week.  The  person  making  such 
examinations  and  tests  shall  place  his  ini- 
tials and  the  date  at  the  places  examined, 
and  if  hazardous  conditions  are  found,  such 
conditions  shall  be  reported  promptly.  A 
record  of  these  examinations  and  tests  shall 
be  kept. 

(g)  At  least  once  each  week,  a  certified 
person  shall  measure  the  volume  of  air  enter- 
ing the  main  Intakes  and  leaving  the  main 
returns,  the  volume  passing  through  the  last 
open  crosscut  in  each  active  entry,  the  vol- 
ume being  delivered  to  the  Intake  end  of 
each  pillar  line,  and  the  volume  at  the  intake 
said  return  of  each  split  of  air.  A  record  of 
such  measurements  shall  be  kept  in  a  book 
on  the  surface,  and  the  record  shall  be  open 
for  Inspection  by  Interested  persons. 

(h)(1)  At  the  start  of  each  coal-produc- 
ing shift,  tests  for  methane  shall  be  made 
at  the  face  of  each  working  place  immedi- 
ately before  electrically  operated  equipment 
is  energized.  Such  tests  shall  be  made  by 
qualified  persons.  If  more  than  1.0  volume 
per  centum  of  methane  is  detected,  electrical 
equipment  shall  not  be  energized,  taken  into, 
or  operated  in,  such  face  workings  until  such 
methane  content  is  reduced  below  1.0  volume 
per  centum  of  methane.  Examinations  for 
methane  shall  be  made  during  such  opera- 
tions at  intervals  of  not  more  than  twenty 
minutes  during  each  shift,  unless  more  fre- 
quent examinations  are  required  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary.  In 
conducting  such  tests,  such  person  shall  use 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing methane. 

(2)  If  the  air  at  an  underground  face 
working,  when  testc-d  at  a  point  not  less  than 
twelve  Inches  from  the  roof,  face,  or  rib, 
contains  more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum 
of  methane,  changes  or  adjustments  shall 
be  made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in  such 
mine  so  that  such  air  shall  not  contain  more 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  methane.  If 
such  air.  when  tested  at  a  point  not  less  than 
twelve  inches  from  the  roof,  face,  or  rib.  but 
as  near  to  twelve  inches  as  possible,  contains 
•1.5  volume  per  centum  of  methane,  all  per- 
sons shall  be  v?ithdrawn  from  the  portion 
of  the  mine  endangered  thereby,  and  all  elec- 
tric power  shall  be  cut  off  from  such  portion 
of  the  mine,  until  the  air  in  such  face  working 
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•h&ll  not  contain  more  than  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  methane. 

(1)  If.  when  teated.  a  apUt  of  air  returning 
from  active  underground  working  places  con- 
tains more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
methane,  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be 
made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  In  the  mine 
so  that  such  returning  air  shall  not  contain 
more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  methane. 
Such  tesU  shall  be  made  at  four  hour  Inter- 
vals during  each  shift  by  a  qualified  person 
designated  by  the  operator  of  the  mine.  In 
making  such  testa,  such,  person  shall  use 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing methane. 

(J)  If  a  split  of  air  returning  from  active 
underground  working  pl«ces  contains  15 
volume  per  centum  of  methane,  all  persons 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  portion  of  the 
mine  endangered  thereby,  and  all  electric 
power  shall  be  cut  cS  from  such  portion  of 
the  mine,  until  the  air  in  such  split  shall  not 
contain  more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum 
of  methane.  In  virgin  territory.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  air  In  a  split  ventilating  tb«  worklii(a 
In  such  territory  equals  or  exceeds  twlc*  the 
minimum  volume  of  air  prescribed  In  sub- 
secuon  (b)  of  this  section  and  If  only  per- 
mlastbt*  electric  equipment  Is  used  in  such 
-workings  and  the  air  in  the  split  returning 
from  such  workings  doee  not  pass  over  trolley 
or  other  bare  electric  power  wlree.  and  If  a 
certified  person  designated  by  the  mine  oper- 
ator Is  continually  testing  the  methane  con- 
tent of  the  air  in  such  split  during  mining 
operations  In  such  workings.  It  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  all  persons  and  cut  off  all 
electric  power  from  the  portion  of  the  mine 
endangered  by  methane  only  when  the  air 
returning  from  such  workings  contains  more 
than  2.0  volume  per  centum. 

Ik)  Air  which  has  passed  by  an  opening  of 
any  unsealed,  abandoned  area  shall  not  be 
used  to  ventilate  any  active  face  area  In  the 
mine  if  such  air  contains  0  25  volume  per 
centum  or  more  of  methane.  Examinations 
of  such  air  shall  be  made  during  the  pre-sblf  t 
examination  required  by  subsection  (d>  of 
this  section.  In  making  such  tests,  a  qualified 
person  designated  by  the  operator  of  the  mine 
shall  use  means  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  detecting  methane.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  an  are*  within  a  panel  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned  until  such 
panel  Is  abandoned. 

tl)  Air  that  has  passed  through  an  aban- 
doned panel  or  area  which  Is  Inaccessible  for 
Inspection  shall  not  be  used  to  ventilate  any 
active  face  workings  In  such  mine.  No  air 
which  has  been  used  to  ventilate  an  area 
from  which  the  pillars  have  been  removed 
shall  be  used  to  ventilate  any  active  face 
workings  In  such  mine,  except  that  such  air 
may  be  used  to  ventilate  enough  advancing 
working  places  or  rooms  Immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  line  of  retreat  to  maintain  an 
orderly  sequence  of  pillar  recovery  on  a  set 
of  entries. 

im)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  In  any  coal  mine  In 
which  methane  has  been  found  that  electric 
face  equipment,  except  shuttle  cars,  operated 
therein  be  equipped  with  a  methane  monitor 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  kept  operative 
and  In  operation. 

I  n )  Idle  and  abandoned  areas  shall  be  In- 
spected for  methane  and  for  oxygen  defi- 
ciency and  other  dangerous  conditions  by  a 
certified  p>erson  with  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  more 
than  three  hours,  before  other  employees  are 
permitted  to  enter  or  work  In  such  places. 
However,  persons,  such  as  pumpmen,  who 
are  required  regularly  to  enter  such  areas  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  who  are 
trained  and  qualified  In  the  use  of  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  meth- 
aiic  and  in  the  use  of  a  permissible  flame 
safety  lamp  or  other  means  for  detecting 
oxygen  deficiency  are  authorized  to  make 
such  examinations  for  themselves,  and  each 


such  person  shall  be  properly  equipped  and 
shall  make  such  examinations  upon  entering 
any  such  area. 

(O)  Immediately  before  an  Intentional  roof 
fall  is  made,  pillar  workings  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  a  qualified  person  designated  by 
the  operator  to  ascertain  whether  methane 
is  present.  Such  person  shall  use  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  meth- 
ane. If  In  such  examination  methane  Is 
found  In  amounts  of  more  than  1.0  volume 
per  centum,  such  roof  fall  shall  not  be  made 
until  changes  or  adjustments  are  made  in 
the  ventilation  so  ^hat  the  air  shall  not  con- 
tain more  than  1.0  volume  per  centimi  of 
methane. 

(p)  Within  12  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  and  thereafter,  all  areas 
ta  all  mines  in  which  the  pillars  have  been 
extracted  or  areas  which  have  been  aban- 
doned for  other  reasons  shall  be  effectively 
sealed  or  shall  be  effectively  ventilated  by 
bleeder  entries,  or  by  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means.  Such  sealing  or  ventila- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary. 

(q)  Pillared  areas  ventilated  by  means  of 
bleeder  entries,  or  by  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  shall  have  sufficient  air 
coursed  through  the  area  so  that  the  return 
split  of  air  shall  not  contain  more  than  2.0 
volume  per  centum  of  methane  before  en- 
tering another  split  of  air. 

(r)  Where  areas  are  being  pillared  on  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  without  bleeder 
entries,  or  without  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  pillar  recovery  may  be 
completed  in  the  area  to  the  extent  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary if  the  edges  of  pillar  lines  adjacent  to 
active  working  places  are  ventilated  with 
sufficient  air  to  keep  the  air  in  open  areas 
along  the  pillar  line  below  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  methane. 

(s)  Each  mechanized  mining  section  shall 
be  ventilated  with  a  separate  split  of  Intake 
air  directed  by  overcasts,  undercasts.  or  the 
equivalent,  except  an  extension  of  time  may 
be  permitted  by  the  Secretary,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  whenever  he 
determines  that  this  subsection  cannot  be 
compiled  with  on  the  operative  date  of  this 
UUe. 

(t)  Immediately  before  firing  each  shot 
or  group  of  multiple  shots  and  after  blast- 
ing Is  completed,  examinations  for  methane 
shall  be  made  by  a  qualified  person  with 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing methane.  If  methane  is  found  in  amounts 
of  more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum,  changes 
or  adjustments  shall  be  made  at  once  In  the 
ventilation  so  that  the  air  shall  not  contain 
more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  methane. 

(u)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
adopt  a  plan  within  a  reasonable  period  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  subsection  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  which  shall  pro- 
vide that  when  any  mine  fan  stops  Imme- 
diate action  shall  be  taken  by  the  operator 
or  his  agent  (1)  to  withdraw  all  persons 
from  the  face  workings,  (2i  to  cut  off  the 
power  in  the  mine  in  a  timely  manner,  (3) 
to  provide  for  restoration  of  power  and  re- 
sumption of  work  if  ventilation  Is  restored 
within  a  reasonable  period  as  set  forth  in 
the  plan  after  the  face  workings  and  other 
working  places  where  methane  Is  likely  to 
accumulate  are  re-examined  by  a  certified 
person  to  determine  if  methane  in  amounts 
of  more  than  1.0  volume  per  centttm  exists 
therein,  and  (4)  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
of  all  persons  from  the  mine  if  ventilation 
cannot  be  restored  within  such  reasonable 
time.  The  plan  and  revisions  thereof  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  out  In  printed 
form  and  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
upon  request. 

(v)  Changes  in  ventilation  which  materi- 
ally affect  the  main  iilr  current  or  any  split 
thereof  and  which  may  affect  the  safety  of 


persons  in  the  coal  mine  shall  be  made  only 
when  the  mine  is  idle.  Only  those  persons 
engaged  in  making  such  changes  shall  be 
permitted  In  the  mine  during  the  change. 
Power  shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  change  before  work  starts  to 
make  the  change  and  shall  not  be  restored 
until  the  effect  of  the  change  has  been  as- 
certained and  the  affected  areas  determined 
to  be  safe  by  a  certified  person. 

(w)  The  mine  foreman  shall  read  and 
countersign  promptly  the  dally  reports  of 
the  pre-shlft  examiner  and  assistant  mine 
foreman,  and  he  shall  read  and  countersign 
promptly  the  weekly  report  covering  the  ex- 
aminations for  hazardous  conditions.  Where 
such  reports  disclose  hazardous  conditions, 
the  mine  foremen  shall  take  prompt  action 
to  have  such  conditions  corrected.  The  mine 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  mine  shall  also  read  and  countersign 
the  dally  and  weekly  reports  of  such  persons. 

(XI  E^ch  day.  the  mine  foreman  and  eacli 
of  his  asslstanu  shall  enter  plainly  and  sign 
with  Ink  or  Indelible  pencil  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  a  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  or  portion  thereof  under 
his  supervision  which  report  shall  state 
cle.\rly  the  location  and  nature  of  any  haz- 
ardous condition  observed  by  them  or  re- 
ported to  them  during  the  day  and  what 
action,  if  any,  was  taken  to  remedy  such 
condition. 

COMBUSTIBLE      MATERULS     .\ND     ROCK      DUSTING 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Coal  dust,  including  float  coal 
dust  deposited  on  rock-dusted  surfaces,  loose 
coal,  and  other  combustible  materials,  shall 
not  be  present  in  excessive  quantities  In 
active  underground  working  places  or  on 
electrical  equipment  therein. 

(b)  Where  underground  mining  operations 
create  an  excessive  amount  of  dust,  water, 
or  water  with  a  wetting  agent  added  to  It. 
or  other  effective  method  shall  be  used  to 
reduce  such  dust  to  safe  limits. 

(c)  All  areas  of  a  mine,  except  those  arens 
in  which  the  dust  Is  too  wet  or  too  high  In 
incombustible  content  to  propagate  an  ex- 
plosion, shall  be  rock-dusted  to  within  forty 
feet  of  all  faces,  unless  such  areas  are  in- 
accessible or  unsafe  to  enter  or  unless  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
permits  an  exception.  All  crosscuts  that  are 
less  than  forty  feet  from  a  face  shall  be  rock- 
dusted. 

(d)  Where  rock  dust  Is  required  to  be 
applied,  it  shall  be  distributed  upon  the  top. 
floor,  and  sides  of  all  open  workings  and 
maintained  In  such  quantity  that  the  in- 
combustible content  of  the  combined  coal 
dust,  rock  dust,  and  other  dust  shall  be  not 
less  than  65  per  centum,  but  the  incom- 
bustible content  In  the  return  air  courses 
shall  be  not  less  than  80  per  centum.  Where 
methane  is  present  In  any  ventilating  cur- 
rent, the  percent  of  incombustible  content 
of  such  combined  dusts  shall  be  increased 
1  per  centum  for  each  0.1  per  centum  ot 
methane. 

(e)  Subsections  (b)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  underground  an- 
thracite mines  subject  to  this  Act. 

ELECTRICAI.    EQUIPMENT GENERAL 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  location  and  the  elec- 
trical rating  of  all  stationary  electrical  ap- 
paratus in  connection  with  the  mine  elec- 
trical system,  including  permanent  cables, 
switch-gear  rectifying  substations,  trans- 
formers, permanent  pumps  and  trolley  wires 
and  trolley  feeders,  and  settings  of  all  direct- 
current  circuit  breakers  protecting  under- 
ground trolley  circuits,  shall  be  shown  on  a 
mine  map.  Any  changes  made  In  a  location, 
electrical  rating,  or  setting  shall  be  promptly 
shown  on  the  map  when  the  change  is  made. 

( b )  All  power  circuits  and  electrical  equip- 
ment shall  be  de-energized  before  work  Is 
done  en  such  circuits  and  equipment,  ex- 
cept, when  necessary,  a  person  may  repair 
energized  trolley  wires  if  he  wears  insulated 
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shoes  and  lineman's  gloves.  No  work  shall 
be  performed  on  high-voltage  circuits  or 
equipment  except  by  or  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  competent  electrician, 
switches  shall  be  locked  out  and  suitable 
warning  signs  posted  by  the  persons  who  are 
to  do  the  work.  Locks  shall  be  removed  only 
by  the  persons  who  Installed  them. 

'(c)  Electrical  equipment  shall  be  fre- 
quently examined  ^y  a  competent  electrician 
to  assure  safe  operating  conditions.  When  a 
potentially  dangerous  condition  Is  found  on 
electrical  equipment,  such  equipment  shall 
be  removed  from  service  until  such  condition 
Is  corrected. 

(d)  All  electrical  conductors  shall  be  suf- 
ficient In  size  and  have  adequate  current- 
carrying  capacity  and  l>e  of  such  construc- 
tion that  the  rise  in  temperature  resulting 
irom  normal  op>eration  will  not  damage  the 
Insulating  materials. 

(e)  All  Joints  or  splices  in  conductors  shall 
be  mechanically  and  electrically  efficient  and 
suitable  connectors  shall  be  tised.  All  Joints 
In  insulated  wire  shall  be  relnsulated  at  least 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  remainder  of  the 
wire. 

(f)  Cables  shall  enter  metal  frames  of 
motors,  splice  boxes  and  electrical  compart- 
ments only  through  proper  fittings.  When 
insulated  wires  other  than  cables  pass 
through  metal  frames  the  holes  shall  be 
substantially  bushed  with  Insulated  bush- 
ings. 

(g)  All  power  wires  (except  trailing  ca- 
bles), specially  designed  cables  conducting 
high-voltage  power  to  underground  recti- 
fying equipment  or  transformers,  or  bare  or 
Insulated  ground  and  return  wires,  shall  be 
supported  on  well-Installed  insulators  and 
shall  not  contact  combustible  material, 
roof,  or  ribs. 

(h)  Power  wires  and  cables  installed  in 
haulage  slopes  shall  be  Insulated  adequately 
and  fully  protected  against  mechanical  In- 
jury. Power  wires  shall  be  Insulated  ade- 
quately where  they  pass  through  doors  and 
stoppings,  and  where  they  cross  other  power 
wires  and  cables. 

(1)  Automatic  circuit-breaking  devices  or 
fuses  of  the  correct  type  and  capacity  shall 
be  installed  so  as  to  protect  all  electric 
equipment  and  circuits  against  short  cir- 
cuit and  overloads,  except  on  locomotives 
operating  reg:ularly  on  grades  exceeding  5 
percent.  Three  phase  motors  shall  be  equip- 
ped in  such  a  manner  that  such  motors 
shall  not  operate  on  single  phase. 

(J)  In  all  main  power  circuits  disconnect- 
ing svTltches  shall  be  Installed  underground 
within  500  feet  of  the  bottoms  of  shafts  and 
boreholes  through  which  main  power  cir- 
cuits enter  the  underground  portion  of  the 
mine  and  at  all  other  places  where  main 
power  circuits  enter  the  underground  por- 
tion of  the  mine. 

(k)  All  electric  equipment  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  switches  or  other  controls  that 
are  safely  designed,  constructed,  and  in- 
stalled. 

(1)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  section — 

tl)  all  electric  face  equipment  used  In  a 
coal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  non- 
permissible  or  open-type  electric  face  equip- 
ment in  use  In  such  mine  on  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  to  continue  In  use  for 
such  period  as  he  deems  appropriate  after 
taking  Into  consideration  the  availability 
of  replacement  equipment;  and 

(2)  only  permissible  Jtmctlon  or  distribu- 
tion boxes  shall  be  used  for  making  multiple 
power  connections  inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut or  In  any  other  place  where  dangerous 
quantities  of  methane  may  be  present  or 
may  enter  the  air  current,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  under  such  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  non-permissible  Junc- 


tion or  distribution  boxes  In  use,  on  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title,  inby  the  last  open 
crosscut  or  in  any  other  place  where  danger- 
ous quantities  of  methane  may  be  present 
or  may  enter  the  air  current,  to  continue  in 
use  for  such  period  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
after  taking  Into  consideration  the  availabil- 
ity of  permissible  Junction  or  distribution 
boxes  and  the  time  required  to  install  such 
boxes. 

(3)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  mailed  Inunedlately 
to  a  duly  designated  representative  of  the 
employees  of  the  mine  to  which  it  pertains, 
and  to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the 
State  charged  with  administering  State  laws 
relating  to  coal  mine  health  and  safety  in 
such  mine. 

(4)  Any  coal  mine  which,  prior  to  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  was  classed  gassy 
and  was  required  to  use  permissible  electric 
face  equipment  and  to  maintain  such  equip- 
ment in  a  permissible  condition  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  such  equipment  and  to  main- 
tain such  equipment  In  such  condition. 

(m)  All  power-connection  points  outby 
the  last  open  crosscut  shall  be  in  Intake  air. 

TRAILING    CABLES 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Trailing  cables  used  under- 
ground shall  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
cables. 

(b)  Short-circuit  protection  for  trailing 
cables  shall  be  provided  by  an  automatic  cir- 
cuit breaker  of  adequate  current  Interrupt- 
ing capacity  In  each  ungrounded  conductor. 
Disconnecting  devices  used  to  disconnect 
power  from  trailing  cables  shall  be  plainly 
marked  and  Identified  and  such  devices  shall 
be  equipped  or  designed  In  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  determined  by  visual  observa- 
tion that  the  power  Is  disconnected. 

(c)  When  two  or  more  trailing  cables 
Junction  to  the  same  distribution  center, 
means  shall  be  provided  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  connecting  a  trailing  cable  to  the 
wrong  size  breaker. 

(d)  No  more  than  five  temporary  splices 
shall  be  made  in  any  trailing  cable.  A  tempo- 
rary splice  in  a  trailing  cable  within  25  feet 
of  the  machine  shall  be  eliminated  before 
the  machine  or  cable  is  used  on  the  next 
shift.  Temporary  splices  In  trailing  cables 
shall  be  made  In  a  workmanlike  manner  and 
shall  be  mechanically  strong  and  well  insu- 
lated. Trailing  cables  or  hand  cables  which 
have  exposed  wires  or  which  have  splices  that 
heat  or  spark  under  load  shall  not  be  used. 

(e)  When  permanent  splices  in  trailing 
cables  are  made,  they  shall  be : 

(1)  Mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical  conductivity  and  flexibility; 

(2)  Effectively  Insulated  and  sealed  so  as 
to  exclude  moisture;  and 

(3)  Vulcanized  or  otherwise  treated  with 
suitable  materials  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  and  good  bonding  to  the  outer 
Jacket. 

(f)  Trailing  cables  shall  be  clamped  to 
machines  In  a  manner  to  protect  the  cables 
from  damage  and  to  prevent  strain  on  the 
electrical  connections.  Trailing  cables  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  damage 
by  mobile  machinery. 

(g)  Trailing  cable  and  power  cable  con- 
nections to  Junction  boxes  shall  not  be  made 
or  broken  under  load. 

GROtTNSINO 

Sec.  308.  (a)  All  metallic  sheaths,  armors, 
and  conduits  enclosing  power  conductors 
shall  be  electrically  continuous  throughout 
and  shall  be  grounded.  Metallic  frames, 
casing,  and  other  enclosures  of  electric 
equipment  that  can  become  "alive"  through 
falltire  of  Insulation  or  by  contact  with  en- 
ergized parts  shall  be  grounded. 

(b)  The  frames  of  all  off  track  machines 
and  the  enclosures  of  related  detached  com- 
ponents shall  be  maintained  at  safe  voltages 
by  methods  approved  bv  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary. 


(c)  The  frames  of  all  high-voltage  switch- 
gear,  transformers,  and  other  high-voltage 
equipment  shall  be  grounded  to  the  high- 
voltage  system  ground. 

(d)  High-voltage  lines,  both  on  the  sur- 
face and  underground,  shall  be  deenerglzed 
and  grounded  before  work  Is  performed  on 
them. 

(e)  When  not  In  use.  power  circuits  un- 
derground shall  be  deenerglzed  on  Idle  days 
and  idle  shifts. 

UNOERCrROUND    HICH-VOLTACE   DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  309.  (a)  High-voltage  circuits  enter- 
ing the  underground  portion  of  the  mine 
shall  be  protected  by  suitable  circuit  break- 
ers of  adequate  Interrupting  capacity.  Such 
breakers  shall  be  protected  by  relaying  cir- 
cuits against  overcurrent  and  ground  fault. 

(b)  High-voltage  circuits  extending  un- 
derground shall  contain  either  a  direct  or 
derived  neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the  source 
transformers,  and  a  grounding  circuit,  origi- 
nating at  the  grounded  site  of  the  grounding 
resistor,  shall  extend  along  with  the  power 
conductors  and  serve  as  a  grounding  con- 
ductor for  the  frames  of  all  high-voltage 
equipment  supplied  power  from  that  circuit. 
At  the  point  where  high-voltage  circuits 
enter  the  underground  portion  of  the  mine, 
disconnecting  devices  shall  be  installed 
outby  the  automatic  breaker  and  such  de- 
vices shall  be  equipped  or  designed  In  such 
a  manner  that  It  can  be  determined  by 
visual  observation  that  the  power  is  dis- 
connected. 

(c)  The  grounding  resistor  shall  be  of  the 
proper  ohmlc  value  to  limit  the  voltage  drop 
In  the  grounding  circuit  external  to  the  re- 
sistor to  not  more  than  100  volts  under 
fault  conditions.  The  grounding  resistor  shall 
be  rated  for  maximum  fault  current  contin- 
uously and  insulated  from  ground  by  a  volt- 
age equal  to  the  phase-to-phase  voltage  of 
the  system. 

(d)  High-voltage  systems  Installed  under- 
ground after  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
shall  Include  a  fall  safe  ground  check  circuit 
to  monitor  continuously  the  grounding  cir- 
cuit to  assure  continuity  and  the  fall  safe 
ground  check  circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit 
breaker  to  open  when  either  the  ground  or 
pilot  check   wire   is   broken. 

(e)  Underground  high- voltage  cables  pur- 
chased after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  equipped  with  metallic  shields 
around  each  power  conductor.  One  or  more 
ground  conductors  shall  be  provided  having 
a  cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than  one- 
half  the  power  conductor.  There  shall  also 
be  provided  an  insulated  conductor  not 
smaller  than  No.  10  (AWG)  for  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit.  Cables  shall  be  ade- 
quate for  the  intended  current  and  voltage. 
Splices  made  in  the  cable  shall  provide  con- 
tinuity of  all  components  and  shall  be  made 
m  accordEUice  with  cable  manufacturers' 
recommendations. 

(f)  If  couplers  are  used  they  shall  be  of 
the  three  phase  type  with  a  full  metallic 
shell,  and  shall  be  adequate  for  the  voltage 
and  current  expected.  All  exposed  metal  on 
the  couplers  shall  be  grounded  to  the  ground 
conductor  In  the  cable.  The  coupler  shall 
be  constructed  so  that  the  ground  conti- 
nuity conductor  shall  be  broken  first  and 
the  ground  conductors  shall  be  broken  last 
when  the  coupler  Is  being  uncoupled. 

(g)  Single  phase  loads  such  as  transformer 
primaries  shall  be  connected  phase  to  phase. 

(h)  Each  ungrounded,  exposed  power  con- 
ductor that  leads  underground  shall  be 
equipped  with  lightning  arresters  of  ap- 
proved type  within  100  feet  of  the  point 
where  the  circuit  enters  the  mine.  Lightning 
arresters  shall  be  connected  to  a  low  re- 
sistance grounding  medium  on  the  sur- 
face which  shall  be  separated  from  equip- 
ment grounds  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
25  feet. 
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(1)  All  underground  high- voltage  trmna- 
mlaalon  cables  shall  be  Installed  only  In  reg- 
ularly Inspected  airways  or  haulageways.  and 
•ball  be  covered,  burled,  or  placed  so  as  to 
afford  protection  against  damage  by  derailed 
trips,  trolley  equipment,  roof  falls,  and 
blasts,  guarded  where  men  regularly  work 
or  pass  under  them  unless  they  are  six  and 
one- half  feet  or  more  above  the  floor  or  rail, 
securely  anchored,  properly  insulated,  and 
guarded  at  ends,  and  covered,  insulated,  or 
placed  to  prevent  contact  with  trolley  and 
other  low-voltage  circuits. 

(J)  Disconnecting  devices  shall  b«  Installed 
at  the  beginning  of  branch  lines  In  high- 
voltage  circiilts  and  equipped  or  designed  in 
such  a  manner  that  It  can  be  determined  by 
visual  observation  that  the  circuit  is  de- 
energlzed  when  the  switches  are  open. 

(k)  Circuit  breakers  and  disconnecting 
switches  underground  shall  be  marked  for 
Identification. 

(I)  Terminations  and  splices  of  high -volt- 
age cable  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
manufacturer's  specifications. 

(m)  Frames,  supporting  structures,  and 
enclosures  of  substation  or  switching  sta- 
tion a^aratus  shall  be  effectively  gnrounded. 

(n)  l>ower  centers  and  portable  transform- 
ers k&Ql  be  de-energized  before  they  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another.  High- 
voltage  cables,  other  than  trailing  cables, 
shall  not  be  moved  or  handled  while  ener- 
gized. 

UNDEXCaOtTNO    LOW-VOLTAGX    CTSCDTrS 

Sxc.  310.  Low-voltage  power  circuits  serv- 
ing three  phase  alternating-current  electric 
equipment  shall  Include  a  neutral  circuit 
whether  direct  or  derived,  which  shall  be  used 
as  part  of  a  grounding  system  that  will  main- 
tain the  frame  of  the  equipment  and  the 
frames  of  all  accessory  equipment  at  ground 
potential.  Three  phase  altemating-ciirrent 
electric  equipment.  Including  its  controls 
and  portable  or  trailing  cable,  shall  be  de- 
energlzed  automatically  upon  the  occurrence 
of  an  Incipient  ground  fault.  The  groiind- 
fault-trlpping  current  shall  be  limited  by  a 
grounding  resistor  to  that  ciirrent  necessary 
for  dependable  relaying.  The  maximum 
ground-fault-trlpplng  current  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 25  amperes. 

TBOUXT   AMD  TBOLLKT  FKKDn  WOKS 

8sc.  311.  (a)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  provided  with  cutout 
switches  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  1.500 
feet  and  near  the  beginning  of  all  branch 
lines. 

(b)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
shall  be  provided  with  overcurrent  protec- 
tion. 

(e)  Trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  hlgh- 
voltage  cables  and  transformers  shall  not  be 
located  beyond  the  last  open  crosscut  and 
shall  be  kept  at  least  150  feet  from  pillar 
workings. 

ra*  PKOTKcnoN 

Sic.  313.  (a)  Each  coal  mine  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  flre-flghtlng  equipment 
adequate  for  the  size  of  the  mine. 

(b)  Underground  storage  places  for  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  in  excess  of  two  days' 
supply  shall  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

(c)  Underground  transformer  stations, 
battery-charging  stations,  substations,  com- 
pressor stations,  shops,  and  permanent 
pumps  shall  be  housed  In  fireproof  struc- 
tures or  areas.  Air  currents  xiaed  to  venti- 
late structures  or  areas  enclosing  electrical 
Installations  shall  be  coursed  directly  Into 
the  return. 

(d)  Welding,  cutting,  or  soldering  with  arc 
or  flame  In  other  than  a  fireproof  encloetire 
ahall  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  cer. 
tlfled  person  when  such  work  Is  done  in : 

( 1 )  the  region  between  the  face  and  a  point 
twenty  feet  outby  the  last  open  crosscut  in 
first  mining: 


(3)  the  region  between  the  pillar  line  and 
a  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  outby;  or 

(3)  the  region  between  the  face  and  gob 
In  longwall  mining.  Such  person  shall  make 
a  diligent  search  for  fire  during  and  after 
such  operations  and  shall  Immediately  before 
and  during  such  operations,  at  a  minimum 
of  hourly  intervals,  test  for  methane  with 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing methane.  Welding,  cutting,  or  soldering 
ahall  not  be  conducted  in  air  that  contains 
more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  meth- 
ane. Rock  dust  or  suitable  fire  extinguishers 
shall  be  immediately  available  during  such 
welding,  cutting,  or  soldering. 

(e)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  unless  fire  suppression  de- 
vices meeting  specifications  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  are  used  on  underground  equip- 
ment, only  fire-resistant  hydraulic  fluids  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  In  the 
hydraulic  system  of  such  equipment. 

(D  Deluge-type  water  sprays,  automati- 
cally actuated  by  rise  in  temperature,  or  other 
effective  means  of  controlling  fire  ahall  he 
Installed  at  main  and  secondary  belt-con- 
veyor drives.  Such  sprays  shall  be  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  control 
fires. 

(g)  Underground  belt  conveyors  shall  be 
equipped  with  slippage  and  sequence 
switches. 

(h)  After  every  blasting  operation  per- 
formed on  shift,  an  examination  shall  be 
made  to  determine  whether  fires  have  been 
started. 

BLASTDIC    AND   BXPLOSrVKS 

Skc.  313.  (a)  Black  blasting  powder  shall 
not  be  stored  or  used  underground.  Mud- 
caps  (adobes)  or  other  unconfined  ahots  shall 
not  be  fired  underground,  except  that  in 
underground  anthrlclte  mines  mudcaps  or 
other  open,  unconfined  shots  may  be  fired, 
If  restricted  to  battery  starting  when  no 
methane  or  fire  hazard  is  present,  and  if  it 
Is  otherwise  impracticable  to  start  the  bat- 
tery, and  In  such  anthracite  mines,  open, 
unconfined  "shake"  shots  In  working  places 
and  other  places  In  pitching  veins  may  be 
fired,  when  no  methane  or  fire  hazard  is 
present,  if  the  taking  down  of  loose  hanging 
coal  by  other  means  is  too  hazardous  for 
men  working  In  such  places.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  only  permissible  explosives,  elec- 
tric detonators  of  proper  strength  and  per- 
missible blasting  devices  shall  be  iised  and 
all  explosives  and  blasting  devices  shall  be 
used  in  a  permissible  manner.  Permissible 
explosives  shall  be  fired  only  with  permis- 
sible shot  firing  units.  Only  Incombustible 
materials  shall  be  used  for  stemming  bore- 
holes. The  Secretary  may.  under  such  safe- 
guards as  he  may  prescribe,  permit  the  firing 
of  more  than  twenty  shots  and  allow  the 
use  of  non-permissible  explosives  In  sinking 
shafts  and  slopes  from  the  stirface  In  rock. 
This  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
compressed  air  blasting. 

(b)  Explosives  or  detonators  carried  any- 
where underground  by  any  person  shall  be  in 
containers  constructed  of  nonconductlve 
material,  maintained  in  good  condition,  and 
kept  closed. 

(c)  Explosives  or  detonators  may  be  trans- 
ported (1)  in  special  closed  containers  in 
cars  moved  by  means  of  a  locomotive,  rope, 
or  belt,  or  (2)  in  shuttle  cars,  or  (3)  in  equip- 
ment designed  especially  to  transport  such 
explosives  or  detonators. 

(d)  When  supplies  of  explosives  and  det- 
onators for  use  in  one  or  more  sections 
are  stored  underground,  they  shall  be  kept 
In  section  boxes  or  magazines  of  substantial 
construction  with  no  metal  exposed  on  the 
Inside,  located  at  least  twenty-five  feet  from 
roadways  and  power  wires,  and  in  a  reason- 
ably dry.  well  rock-dusted  location  protected 
from  falls  of  roof,  except  in  pitching  beds, 
where  it  is  not  po«slble  to  comply  with  the 


location  requirement,  such  boxes  shall  be 
placed  in  niches  cut  into  the  solid  coal  or 
rock. 

(e)  Explosives  and  detonators  stored  near 
the  working  faces  shall  be  kept  in  separate 
closed  containers,  which  shall  be  located  out 
of  the  line  of  blast  and  not  less  than  fifty 
feet  from  the  face  and  fifteen  feet  from  any 
pipeline,  powerllne,  rail,  or  conveyor;  ex- 
cept that  if  kept  in  niches  In  the  rib,  the 
distance  from  any  pipeline,  powerllne,  rail,  or 
conveyor  shall  be  at  least  five  feet.  Such 
explosives  and  detonators,  when  stored,  shall 
be  separated  by  a  distance  of  at  least  five 
feet. 

(f )  Explosives  and  detonators  shall  be  kept 
In  separate  containers  until  immediately  be- 
fore use  at  the  working  faces. 

HOISTINO  AND  MANTRIPS 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Every  hoist  used  to  transport 
persons  at  an  underground  coal  mine  shall 
be  equipped  with  overspeed,  overwind,  and 
automatic  stop  controls.  Every  hoist  used  to 
transport  persons  shall  be  equipped  with 
brakes  capable  of  stopping  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  cage,  or  other  device  used  for  trans- 
porting persons,  and  with  hoisting  cable  ade- 
quately strong  to  sustain  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  cage,  or  other  device  for  trans- 
porting persons,  and  have  a  proper  margin 
of  safety.  Cages,  platforms,  or  other  devices 
which  are  used  to  transport  persons  In  verti- 
cal shafts  shall  be  equipped  with  safety 
catches  that  act  qtilckly  and  effectively  In  an 
emergency,  and  the  safety  catches  shall  be 
tested  at  least  once  every  two  months.  Hoist- 
ing equipment.  Including  automatic  eleva- 
tors, that  Is  used  to  transport  persons  shall 
be  examined  dally.  Where  persons  are  regu- 
larly transported  Into  or  out  of  a  coal  mine 
by  hoists,  a  qualified  hoisting  engineer  shall 
be  on  duty  while  any  person  is  underground, 
except  that  no  such  engineer  shall  be  re- 
quired for  automatically  operated  cages, 
platforms,  or  elevators. 

(b)  Safeguards  adequate,  in  the  Judgment 
of  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  minimize  hazards  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  men  and  materials  shall 
be  provided. 

(c)  Hoists  shall  have  rated  capacities  con- 
sistent with  the  loads  handled  and  the  rec- 
ommended safety  factors  of  the  ropes  used. 
An  accurate  and  reliable  indicator  of  the 
position  of  the  cage,  platform,  skip,  bucket, 
or  cars.  In  the  shaft  shall  be  provided. 

(d)  There  shall  be  at  least  two  effective 
approved  methods  of  signaling  between  each 
of  the  shaft  stations  and  the  hoist  room,  one 
of  which  shall  be  a  telephone  or  speaking 
tube. 


Sec.  315.  (a)  Tlie  operator  of  an  active 
working  underground  coal  mine  shall  have 
in  a  location  chosen  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  map  of  such  mine 
drawn  on  such  scale  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  by  regtilatlon 
may  prescribe.  Such  map  shall  show  the 
active  workings,  all  worked  out  and  aban- 
doned areas,  excluding  those  areas  which 
have  been  worked  out  or  abandoned  before 
the  operative  date  of  this  subsection  which 
cannot  be  entered  safely  and  on  which  no 
Information  is  available,  contour  elevations, 
elevations  of  all  main  and  cross  or  side  en- 
tries, dip  of  the  coalbed,  escapeways.  adjacent 
mine  workings  within  one  thousand  feet. 
mines  above  or  below,  water  pools  above,  and 
oil  and  gas  wells  in  such  mine.  Such  map 
shall  be  made  or  certified  by  a  registered 
engineer  or  a  registered  surveyor  of  the  State 
m  which  the  mine  is  located.  As  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  require,  such  map 
shall  be  kepi  up  to  date  by  temporary  nota- 
tions, and  such  map  shall  be  revised  and 
supplemented  at  intervals  on  the  basis  of 
a  survey  made  or  certified  by  such  engineer 
or  surveyor. 
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(b)  The  coal  mine  map  and  any  revision 
and  supplement  thereof  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative,  by  coal  mine  Inspectors 
of  the  State  in  which  the  mine  is  located, 
and  by  any  miner  and  their  authori2!ed  rep- 
resentatives and  by  operators  of  adjacent 
coal  mines.  The  operator  shall  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative, 
upon  request,  one  or  more  copies  of  such 
map  and  any  revision  and  supplement 
thereof.  Any  such  map  or  revision  or  supple- 
ment thereof  shall  be  confidential  and  Its 
contents  shall  not  be  divulged  to  any  per- 
son other  than  those  mentioned  in  this 
subsection  without  the  consent  of  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine  covered  by  such  map, 
except  that  such  map  or  revision  or  supple- 
ment thereof  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  and  In 
any  proceeding,  investigation,  or  hearing 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  an  operator  permanently 
closes  such  mine,  or  temporarily  closes  such 
mine  for  a  period  of  more  than  90  days,  he 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  such 
closure.  Within  60  days  of  the  permanent 
closure  of  the  mine,  or,  when  the  mine  is 
temporarily  closed,  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  90  days  from  the  date  of  closure, 
the  operator  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
copy  of  the  mine  map  revised  and  supple- 
mented to  the  date  of  the  closure.  Such  copy 
of  the  mine  map  shall  be  certified  as  true 
and  correct  by  a  registered  stirveyor  or  regis- 
tered engineer  of  the  State  In  which  the  mine 
Is  located  and  shall  be  available  for  public 
Inspection. 

ESCAPEWAYS 

Sec.  316.  At  least  two  separate  and  distinct 
travelable  passageways  to  be  designated  as 
escapwways,  at  least  one  of  which  Is  venti- 
lated with  Intake  air,  shall  be  provided  from 
each  mine  working  section  to  the  stirface, 
and  shall  be  maintained  in  safe  condition 
and  properly  marked.  Mine  oi>enlng8  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance Into  the  underground  portion  of  the 
mine  of  surface  flree,  ftimes,  smoke,  and  flood 
water, 

MISCXIXANEOtrS 

Sec.  317.  (a)  Bach  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  comply  with  State  laws  and  regulations 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  barriers 
around  oil  and  g:as  wells  ptenetratLng  coal 
beds  or  underground  workings  of  under- 
ground coal  mines. 

(b)  Whenever  any  working  place  ap- 
proaches within  fifty  feet  of  abandoned 
workings  In  the  mine  as  shown  by  surveys 
made  and  ceitlfled  by  a  competent  engineer 
or  surveyor,  or  within  two  hundred  feet  of 
any  other  abandoned  workings  of  the  mine 
which  cannot  be  inspected  and  which  may 
contain  dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or 
gas,  or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  work- 
ings of  an  adjacent  mine,  a  borehole  or  bore- 
holes shall  be  drilled  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  face  of  such 
working  place  and  shall  be  continually  main- 
tained to  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet  in 
advance  of  the  advancing  solid  face.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  borehole,  they  shall 
be  drilled  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to 
insure  that  the  advancing  face  will  not  acci- 
dentally hole  through  Into  abandoned  work- 
ings or  adjacent  mines.  Boreholee  shall  also 
be  drilled  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart  in 
the  rib  of  such  working  place  to  a  distance 
of  at  least  twenty  feet  and  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  Such  rib  holes  shall  be 
drilled  In  one  or  both  ribs  of  such  working 
place  as  may  be  necessary  for  adequate  pro- 
tection of  persons  working  In  such  place. 

(c)  Persons  underground  shall  use  only 
permissible  electric  lamps  for  portable 
illumination. 

(d)  After  the  operative  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, all  structures  erected  on  the  surface 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine  opening 


shall  be  of  reasonably  fireproof  construction. 
Unleee  existing  structures  located  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  any  mine  opening  are  of 
such  construction,  fire  doors  shall  be  erected 
at  effective  points  in  mine  openings  to  pre- 
vent smoke  or  flre  from  surface  sources  en- 
dangering men  working  underground.  These 
doors  shall  be  tested  at  least  monthly  to  in- 
sure effective  operation.  A  recqrd  of  such  tests 
shall  be  kept  and  shall  be  available  for  In- 
spection by  Interested  personi. 

(e)  Adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  methane  and  coal  dust  from  accu- 
mulating In  excessive  concentrations  in  or 
on  surface  coal-handling  facilities.  Where 
coal  is  diunped  at  or  near  air-intake  open- 
ings, provisions  shall  be  made  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  entering  the  mine  In  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  create  a  dangerous  condition. 

DEFlNrnONS 

Sec.  318.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  and 
title  n  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "certified  person"  means  a  person  cer- 
tified by  the  State  In  which  the  coal  mine 
Is  located  to  jjerfonn  duties  prescribed  by 
such  titles,  except  that,  in  a  State  where  no 
program  of  certification  Is  provided,  such 
certification  shall  be  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  "qualified  person"  means  an  individual 
deemed  qualified  by  the  Spcretary  to  make 
tests  or  measurements,  as  appropriate,  re- 
quired by  such  titles. 

(c)  "permissible"  as  applied  to — 

(1)  equipment  used  In  the  operation  of  a 
ooal  mine,  means  equipment  to  which  an 
approval  plate,  label,  or  other  device  is  at- 
tached as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  meets  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment  and  are 
designed  to  assure  that  such  equipment  will 
not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a  mine  fire, 
or  to  assure  that  such  equipment  will  afford 
adequate  protection  against  specific  health 
hazards; 

(2)  explosives  or  blasting  devices  used  in 
such  mines,  means  explosives  or  blasting  de- 
vices which  meet  specifications  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  the  manner  of  use  of  equipment  or 
explosives  and  blasting  devices,  means  the 
manner  of  use  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  "rock  dust"  means  pulverized  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  shale, 
talc,  adobe,  or  other  inert  material,  prefer- 
ably light  colored  (1)  100  per  centum  of 
which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  200 
meshes  per  linear  Inch;  (2)  the  particles  of 
which  when  wetted  and  dried  will  not  cohere 
to  form  a  cake  which  will  not  be  dispersed 
Into  separate  particles  by  a  light  blast  of 
silr;  and  (3)  which  does  not  contain  more 
than  5  i)er  centum  of  combustible  matter  or 
more  than  a  total  of  5  per  centum  of  free 
and  combined  silica  (SIO.). 

(e)  "coal  mine"  Includes  areas  of  adjoin- 
ing mines  connected  underground. 

(f)  "anthracite"  means  coals  with  a  vola- 
tile ratio  equal  to  .12  or  less. 

(g)  "high-voltage"  means  more  than  650 
volts. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATION 

RESEARCH 

Sec  401.  The  Secretary,  In  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  conduct  such  studies,  research, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations  as  may  be 
appropriate — 

(a)  to  Improve  working  conditions  and 
practices,  prevent  accidents,  and  control  the 
causes  of  occupational  diseases  originating 
In  the  coal  mining  trdustry, 

(b)  after  an  accident,  to  recover  persons 
in  a  ooal  mine  and  to  recover  the  mine, 

(c)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  means  and 
methods  of  communication  from  the  surface 
to  the  underground  portion  of  the  mine, 

(d)  to  develop  new  or  improved  means 
and  methods  of  reducing  concentrations  of 
reeplrable  dust  In  the  mine,  and 


(e)  for  such  other  purposes  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

TRAINING    AND    EDUCATION 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  expand  pro- 
grams for  the  education  and  training  of  coal 
mine  operators,  agents  thereof,  and  miners 
in— 

(a)  the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  preven- 
tion of  accidents  or  unsafe  or  unhealthful 
working  conditions  In  coal  mines,  and 

(b)  in  the  use  of  fiame  safety  lamps,  per- 
missible methane  detectors,  and  other  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  accurately 
detecting  gases. 

ASSISTANCE  TO   STATES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  any  State  In 
which  coal  mining  takes  place, 

( 1 )  to  conduct  research  and  planning  stud- 
ies and  to  carry  out  plans  designed  to  Improve 
State  workmen's  compensation  and  occupa- 
tional disease  laws  and  programs,  as  they 
relate  to  compensation  for  pneumoconiosis 
and  injuries  In  coal  mine  employment;  and 

(2)  to  assist  the  States  in  planning  and 
Implementing  other  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  health  and  safety  In  coal  mines. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
extend  beyond  a  period  of  five  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  to  States  which  have  a  plan  or  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which — 

(1)  provides  that  reports  will  be  made  to 
the  Secretary,  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  may  reasonably  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  or  programs  Involved, 
and  that  records  will  be  kept  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  he  finds  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  rei)orts : 

(2)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State; 

( 3 )  contains  assurances  that  the  State  will 
not  In  any  way  diminish  existing  State  pro- 
grams or  benefits  with  respect  to  pneumo- 
coniosis and  related  conditions;  and 

(4)  meets  any  additional  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  rule  in  fur- 
therance of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan,  or  modi:icatlon  thereof, 
without  affording  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(f)  The  amount  granted  any  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  amount  expended  by 
such  State  in  such  year  for  carrying  out  such 
programs,  studies,  and  research  and  no  one 
State  may  be  granted  an  amount  In  a  fiscal 
year  which  exceeds  15  i>er  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  grants  to  all  States 
for  that  year. 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

RELATED    CONTRACTS    AND   GRANTS 

Sec  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  401  and  402,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants 
to,  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations and  individuals. 

inspectors;  qualifications;  training 

Sec  405.  The  Secretary  may,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  such  employees 
as  he  deems  requisite  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act  and  prescribe  their  duties.  Per- 
sons appointed  as  authorized  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  qualified  by  prac- 
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Ucmi  experience  In  the  mining  of  co«l  or  b; 
experience  aa  s  practical  mining  engineer 
and  by  education.  Such  persons  shall  be  ade- 
quately trained  by  the  Secretary  The  Secre- 
tary shall  seek  to  develop  programs  with  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  operators  designed 
to  enable  persons  to  qualify  for  positions 
In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  In  select- 
ing persons  and  training  and  retraining  per- 
sons to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  work  with  appropriate 
educational  Institutions  and  operators  In 
developing  adequate  programs  (or  the  train- 
ing of  p>erson8,  particularly  inspectors.  Where 
appropriate,  the  Secretai7  shall  cooperate 
with  such  Institutions  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  providing  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  such  Insti- 
tutions. 

srrccT  ON  vtatx  laws 

Sec.  40«.  (a)  No  State  law  In  effect  upon 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  which  may 
become  effective  thereafter  shall  be  super- 
seded by  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  order 
Issued  or  standard  promulgated  thereunder, 
except  Insofar  as  such  State  law  Is  In  conflict 
with  this  Act  or  with  any  order  Issued  or 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

4b)  The  provisions  of  any  State  law  or 
ragulatioxL  in  effect  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provide  for  more  stringent 
health  and  safety  standards  applicable  to 
coal  mines,  than  do  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  order  Issued  or  standard  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  not  thereby  be  con- 
strued or  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  any  State  law  or  regulation 
In  effect  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
or  which  may  become  effective  thereafter, 
which  provide  for  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards applicable  to  coal  mines  for  which  no 
provision  is  contained  in  this  Act  or  any 
order  issued  or  standard  promulgated  there- 
under, shall  not  be  held  to  be  in  conflict 
with  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
or  held  to  supersede  or  In  any  manner  affect 
the  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  any 
State,  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  or  affect  In 
any  other  manner  the  common  law  or  statu- 
tory rights,  duties,  or  Uabillties  of  employers 
and  employees  under  State  laws  in  respect 
of  Injuries,  occupational  or  other  diseases,  or 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of.  or  in  the 
course  of.  employment. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEOUKES 

Sec.  407.  The  provisions  of  sections  551-559 
and  sections  701-700  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the  making 
of  any  order  or  decision  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  or  to  any  proceeding  for  the  review 
thereof. 

RECTTLATIONS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
issue  such  administrative  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

OPUtATIVZ    DAT*    AMD    RXPKAL 

Sec.  409.  The  provisions  of  titles  I  through 
in  Of  this  Act  shall  become  operative  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  enactment. 
The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  as  amended,  are  repealed  on  the 
operative  date  of  those  titles,  except  that 
such  provisions  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
any  order,  notice,  or  finding  Issued  under 
that  Act  prior  to  such  operative  date  and 
to  any  proceedings  related  to  such  order, 
notice,  or  finding.  All  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEPARASIUTT 

Sic.  410.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


REPORTS 

Sec.  411.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
through  the  President  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Act,  the  progress  concerning  the  achieve- 
ment of  Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  require- 
ments in  the  field  of  coal  mine  health  and 
safety,  and  any  other  relevant  information, 
including  any  recommendations  he  deems 
appropriate. 

Summary  of  the  Major  Provisions  of  the 
Interior    Proposed    Federal    Coal    Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
i.  pi7rfose 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  Nation's 
coal  mines  by  establishing  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards. 

n.    COVERAGE 

Sec.  3.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  under  the  definition  of  "Coal  Mine" 
(Sec.  4)  both  underground  and  surface 
mines,  as  well  as  all  miners  working  in  them 
would  be  subject  to  this  Act. 

m.    HEALTH    and   safety    STANDARDS 

Sec.  101  Under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  develop  and  promulgate 
by  regulation  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  for  all  coal  mines  He  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  mandatory  standards  for  sur- 
face mines  within  1  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act.  Interim  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  for  underground  mines 
which  would  remain  in  effect  until  super- 
seded by  regulation  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  authority  granted  him  In  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  In  titles  II  and  III  of 
the  bill.  Standards  would  be  developed  by 
talcing  into  account  such  considerations  as 
the  latest  available  scientific  data  in  the 
field,  technical  and  economic  feasibility,  ex- 
perience under  existing  standards,  and  so 
forth. 

Proposed  standards  would  be  published  in 
the  Federal  RegUter  and,  unless  Interested 
persons  object  to  the  standards  within  a 
minimum  period  of  30  days,  they  could  be 
promulgated  finally.  If  there  are  objections, 
the  Secretary  will  refer  the  standards  to  the 
Board  for  review.  After  hearings  the  Board 
shall  make  their  recommendation  within  60 
days  after  completion  of  hearings  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  if  he  does  not  adopt  the  Board's 
recommendation  he  must  publish  his  reasons 
therefor. 

IV.    ADVISORY   COMIflTTEES 

Sec.  102.  This  section  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary power  to  appoint  advisory  committees 
to  help  him  carry  out  the  Act's  provisions. 

V.    INSPECTIONS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  103.  Authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  required 
to  make  inspections  and  investigations  In 
coal  mines  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  In- 
formation relating  to  safety  conditions,  de- 
veloping health  and  safety  standards,  deter- 
mining whether  an  Imminent  danger  exists 
in  a  mine,  or  determining  whether  a  mine  is 
complying  with  the  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards.  No  representative  (e.g.  in- 
spector) of  the  Secretary  could  be  refused 
entrance  to  any  mine.  There  must  be  at  least 
three  Inspections  of  underground  coal  mines 
each  calendar  year,  in  addition  to  spot  in- 
spections. 

This  section  would  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  hold  hearings  and  Issue  subpoenas 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  for  the  production  of  relevant 
documents,  m  effect  allowing  the  Secretary 
to  Investigate  mine  disasters  and  accidents 
In  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  Its  Investigations 
of  aircraft  crashes.  In  the  event  of  a  coal 
mine  disaster,  mine  operators  wotild  be  re- 
quired to  preserve  any  evidence  which  might 


be  useful  in  Investigating  the  cause  of  the 
Incident,  and  an  Inspector,  when  present, 
may  Issue  appropriate  orders  to  Insure  per- 
sons safety  In  the  mine,  and  the  operator 
of  the  mine  must  obtain  the  Inspector's  ap- 
proval of  any  plan  to  recover  persons  in  the 
mine  or  to  return  affected  areas  of  the  mine 
to  normal. 

VI.    STATE    PLAN 

Sec.  104.  Any  coal  mining  State  that  desires 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  making  the 
inspections  required  by  this  legislation  may 
submit  a  plan  to  Interior  lor  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  Secretary.  In  order 
to  receive  approval,  the  Secretary  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  plan  (a)  designates  an 
appropriate  State  agency  as  the  sole  agency 
responsible  for  its  administration,  (b)  indi- 
cates clearly  that  this  agency  will  have  ade- 
quate authority  under  State  law  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  (c)  assures  that  the  designated 
agency  has  or  will  employ  a  staff  of  com- 
petent Inspectors  qualified  under  State  law 
to  make  inspections,  (d)  provides  that  the 
designated  agency  and  State  inspectors  will 
not  give  advance  notice  to  any  coal  mine  op- 
erator of  the  imminence  of  an  insptection,  (e) 
provides  that  the  State  agency  will  promptly 
assign  inspectors  as  required  by  the  Act  to 
make  inspections,  and  (f)  provide  for  the 
making  of  such  reports  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

The  Secretary  must  approve  a  plan  that 
meets  the  above  conditions  and  can  only  dis- 
approve after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

No  inspection  may  be  made  by  a  Federal 
inspector  where  there  Is  a  State  plan  unless 
accompanied  by  a  State  Inspector,  except — 
(a)  where  there  Is  an  emergency  involving 
imminent  danger,  (b)  where,  after  due  no- 
tice, a  State  inspector  is  not  provided  timely, 
and  (c)  where  a  spot  Inspection  Is  deemed 
essential  by  Federal  Inspector.  State  and 
court  appointed  Inspectors  have  right  to  en- 
ter mine. 

vn.    FINDINGS,    NOTICES,    AND    ORDERS 

Sec.  106.  If  an  Inspector  finds  that  an  im- 
minent danger  exists  In  a  mine,  he  would  be 
required  to  issue  an  order  requiring  the  mine 
operator  to  withdraw  all  workers  from  the 
section  of  the  mine  where  the  danger  exists 
until  it  is  determined  by  an  Inspector  that 
the  condition  no  longer  exists. 

If,  upon  any  inspection,  an  inspector  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  a  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard,  but  the  viola- 
tion has  not  created  an  imminent  danger,  he 
would  allow  the  violator  a  reasonable  time  to 
abate  the  violation.  If  the  violation  Is  not 
abated  by  the  end  of  that  period  and  if  the 
Inspector  does  not  find  that  the  period  shovtld 
be  extended,  he  would  be  required  to  order  a 
withdrawal  of  all  workers  from  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  violation. 

If  an  inspector  finds  a  violation  of  a  stand- 
ard that  does  not  cause  an  imminent  danger, 
but  is  of  such  a  nature  as  could  significantly 
and  substantially  contribute  to  any  mine 
hazard,  and  If  he  finds  that  the  violation  Is 
due  to  an  unwarrantable  ffcllure  to  comply 
with  the  standards,  he  Includes  the  finding 
in  the  notice.  Upon  reinspection  at  anytime 
within  90  days  after  Issuance  of  the  notice, 
an  Inspector  finds  a  violation  of  the  stand- 
ard for  which  the  notice  was  Issued  or  sim- 
ilar standards  in  the  same  category,  he  must 
withdraw  the  persons  from  the  mine. 

Once  a  withdrawal  order  has  been  Issued 
In  the  case  of  an  unwarrantable  failure,  the 
lnsi>ector  must  Issue  such  an  order  on  sub- 
sequent inspections  when  he  finds  the  ex- 
istence anywhere  In  the  mine  of  a  similar 
violation  until  such  Inspections  disclose  no 
similar  violations. 

Notices  and  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  an 
Inspector's  authority  would  contain  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  conditions  or  practices 
which  caused  the  imminent  danger  or  viola- 
tion and  would  have  to  be  promptly  deliv- 
ered to  the  mine  operator  Involved. 
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Notices  and  orders  may  be  modified  or  ter- 
minated by  the  inspector,  except  under 
certain  circumstances  dlsctissed  below. 

Where  a  withdrawal  order  U  Issued  because 
of  an  imminent  danger  and  a  State  Inspector 
did  not  participate  In  the  inspection,  the 
Federal  Inspector  must  notify  the  SUte  with- 
in 24  hours  after  Issuance  of  the  order.  After 
the  Issuance  of  such  an  order  without  the 
Sttte  inspector  present,  the  operator  may 
request  a  State  Inspection  of  the  mine  and 
the  Stote  shall  conduct  it  promptly  and  file 
a  report  thereon  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  agency.  The  withdrawal  order,  however, 
remains  In  effect,  but  Is  subject  to  Immedi- 
ate review. 

In  States  where  there  is  an  approved  State 
plan  no  order  may  be  issued.  In  other  than 
imminent  danger  oases,  unless  a  State  or 
court  appointed  inspector  participates  In  the 
inspection,  or  unless  such  participation  is 
not  required  under  section  104(e)  of  the 
proposal.  If  the  State  Inspector  does  not  con- 
cur m  the  order,  the  mine  operator,  the  Fed- 
eral inspector,  or  the  State  Inspector  may 
apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  appointment  of  an  In- 
dependent inspector,  who  must  be  a  graduate 
engineer  with  experience  In  the  coal  mining 
industry,  within  24  hours  after  completion 
of  inspection.  Such  independent  inspection 
must  be  made  within  6  days  after  appoint- 
ment. The  Federal  and  State  Inspectors  may 
accompany  the  independent  Inspector.  If 
the  independent  inspector  or  State  inspector 
concurs  In  the  order.  It  shall  be  Issued. 

Orders  issued  for  mines  covered  by  State 
plans  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  and 
not  the  Secretary. 

Vm.     APPEAIS     PROCEDURE 

A.  Review  by  the  Secretary 
Sec  106.  Except  In  the  case  of  orders 
Issued  for  mines  covered  by  a  State  plan,  this 
section  provides  that  an  operator  notified  of 
an  order  Issued  by  an  inspector  under  the 
provUions  of  the  Act  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  review  of  the  order  within  30  days 
of  the  order's  receipt.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  Investigate  and  make  a  find- 
ing of  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was 
an  imminent  danger  or  a  violation  of  any 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  for  prompt  decisions  m 
these  matters,  the  Secretary  must  teke  ac- 
tion as  promptly  as  practicable.  Pending 
completion  of  his  Investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary may  upon  application  and  after  a  hear- 
ing, grant  temporary  relief  from  an  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act. 
B.  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 

Board  of  Review 
Sec.  107.  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Board  of  Review  would  be  estab- 
lished to  hear  appeals.  The  Board  would  be 
composed  of  persons  from  all  segments  of 
the  coal  Industry  and  would  have  the  power 
to  subpoena  and  take  depositions. 

This  section  would  add  three  more  ap- 
pointed members  to  the  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  proposed  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards.  At  least  one  of  the  ad- 
ditional members  must  have  a  public  health 
background  and  the  others  must  have  a 
background  In  coal  mining  technology.  The 
additional  members  cannot  have  any  interest 
in.  or  connection  with,  the  coal  mining  In- 
dustry for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  appoint- 
ment. 

Sec.  108.  An  operator  may  appeal  to  the 
Board  any  order  issued  by  an  Inspector  or 
any  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

In  all  appeals  to  the  Board,  the  operator 
would  be  the  applicant  and  the  Secretary 
the  respondent.  The  Board  shall  not  be 
bound  by  any  findings  of  fact  of  an  inspec- 
tor and  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the 
Secretary.  In  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary,  the  record  and  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  would  be  included  in 
evidence  whUe  the  findings  of  the  Secretary 


would  constitute  a  prima  facie  case  for  the 
issuance  of  the  decision  complained  of.  The 
burden  of  rebutting  the  prima  facie  case 
would  be  upon  the  operator  although  either 
party  would  be  permitted  to  offer  additional 
evidence.  Pending  disposition  of  an  action, 
the  Board  could  grant,  upon  application  and 
after  a  hearing,  temporary  relief  from  any 
order  Issued  by  an  Inspector. 

C.  Judicial  review 
Sec  109.  Any  decision  Issued  by  the  Board 
would  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  by  the 
U  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  affected  coal  mine  Is  located  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Secretary  or  the  operator.  The 
court  would  only  be  permitted  to  hear  the 
appeal  on  the  record  made  before  the  Board. 
The  findings  of  the  Board,  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  would  be  conclusive.  In  addition, 
the  court  could  grant  such  temporary  relief 
as  might  be  appropriate  pending  final  de- 
termination of  the  appeal. 

The  Judgment  of  the  court  would  be  sub- 
ject only  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

IX.  RECORDS 

Sec.  ill.  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
would,  under  the  Act,  be  required  to  estab- 
lUh  and  maintain  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  as  the  Secretary  might  reason- 
ably require  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
functions  under  the  Act.  This  would  Include 
all  accident  records  which  are  defined  (see 
sec  4(k))  to  Include  mine  explosions.  Igni- 
tions, fires,  inundations,  or  injury  to,  or 
death  of  any  person.  Access  to  these  records 
would  be  open  to  an  agent  of  the  Secretary 
at  all  times.  The  Secretary  could  publish 
the  information  so  obtained,  from  time  to 
time  and  make  It  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

X.  INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  112.  Injunction  proceedings  may  be 
brought  against  any  operator  who  refuses  to 
comply  with,  or  interferes  with,  the  Secre- 
tary's  efforts  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

XI.  PENALTIES 


Sec.  113.  An  operator  of  a  coal  mine  In 
which  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  occurs  could  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  violation. 

Upon  request  of  an  operator  or  miner 
assessed  a  civil  penalty,  the  Board  shall  pro- 
vide a  hearing  to  determine  whether  a  viola- 
tion occurred  or  whether  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  Is  warranted  or  should  be  com- 
promised. 

Anyone  knowingly  violating  or  falling  to 
comply  with  an  order  Issued  vmder  the  Act 
would  be,  upon  conviction,  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  by 
both.  In  the  event  of  a  second  conviction, 
however,  the  penalty  would  be  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year  or  both. 

Xn.   RESEARCH 

Sec.  401  This  section  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  such  research  and 
educational  programs  as  he  feels  Is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  carnrlng  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Act. 

Xm.   TRAINING    AND   EDUCATION 

Sec.  402.  This  section  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  expand  and  accelerate  programs 
of  education  and  training  of  operators  and 
miners.  ^ 

XIV.   ASSISTANCE  TO    STATES 

Sec.  403.  This  section  would  authorize 
granta  to  coal  mining  states  for  research  and 
planning  studies,  and  plans  to  Improve  State 
system  for  paying  miners  compensation  for 
occupational  pneumoconiosis  and  Injuries, 
and  to  assist  In  planning  and  Implementing 
our  State  health  and  safety  programs  for  coal 
mines. 


The  grant  authority  Is  limited  to  5  years 
from  enactment. 

Orants  can  only  be  made  to  States  with 
an  approved  State  plan.  The  maximum 
amount  of  any  grant  Is  80  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram costs  and  no  State  may  receive  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  of  all  grants 
made  to  all  States. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $1  mllUon  is 
authorized. 

XV.  INSPECTORS 

Sec.  405.  This  section  establishes  the  min- 
imum qualifications  that  an  inspector  must 
be  qualified  by  practical  coal  mining  expe- 
rience or  by  experience  as  a  practical  mining 
engineer,  and  by  education. 

XVI.    EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  406.  This  section  provides  that  only 
State  laws  less  stringent  than  this  Act  or 
those  in  conflict  with  this  Act  shall  be  sup- 
erseded. 

XVII.    INTERIM    SAFETY    STANDARDS 

The    proposed    standards    would,    among 

other  things —  ^.     *  .. 

Require  that  aU  accidents  be  Investigated 
by  the  operator  or  his  agent  to  determine  the 
cause  and  to  prevent  future  accidents.  Rec- 
ords of  the  accidents  and  the  investigation 
must  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  Inspector. 

Require  that  operators  establish  training 
and  retraining  programs  for  qualified  and 
certified  persons. 

Prohibit  smoking  and  the  use  of  open 
lights  underground. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  emer- 
gency shelters  adequately  supplied  with  air 
and  equipped  with  an  Independent  commu- 
nication svstem.  The  Secretary  would  estab^ 
Ush  gulde'llnes  for  these  shelters.  Includ- 
ing their  locations  in  the  mine. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  ade- 
quate lllumlnatton  in  active  underground 
working  places. 

Require  a  roof  control  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  face  and  other  active 
working  places  as  well  as  the  travelways  and 
roadways. 

Require  the  Installation  of  line  brattice  or 
other  suitable  device  to  assure  a  positive  flow 
of  air  to  the  face  workings,  unless  the  in- 
spector permits  an  exception. 

Require  pre-shlft  examinations  at  all 
mines  within  three  hours  before  the  shift 
begins. 

Require  examinations  for  methane  at  least 
every  twenty  minutes  during  a  coal-pro- 
ducing shift  m  face  workings  of  mines  where 
electrically  driven  equipment  Is  operated. 
Require  that  one  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  the  Act  all  electric  face  equipment 
used  in  a  coal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and 
be  maintained  in  a  permissible  condition. 
The  Secretary  can  permit  mine-by-mlne 
exceptions  where  nonpermlsslble  equipment 
Is  m  use  and  replacement  equipment  Is  not 
available.  Mines  classed  gassy  prior  to  this 
legislation  that  are  required  to  use  permissi- 
ble electric  face  equipment  and  to  maintain 
it  in  permissible  condition  must  so  continue. 
Require  the  use  of  permissible  explosives 
and  devices  and  that  their  use  be  In  a  man- 
ner consonant  with  safety. 

Require  accurate  and  up-to-date  maps 
showing  all  active  workings,  all  worked-out 
and  abandoned  areas,  elevations,  escapeways, 
adjacent  mine  workings,  mines  above  and 
below,  water  pools  above,  and  oil  and  gas 
wells  In  such  mine. 

Require  at  least  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct travelable  passageways  clearly  marked 
as  escapeways  which  shall  be  maintained  In 
safe  condition.  In  at  least  one  case  In  the 
last  eight  years,  18  men  lost  their  lives  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  escapeways. 

Require  a  weekly  examination  of  the  vol- 
ume of  air  entering  main  Intakes,  leaving 
main  returns,  and  passing  through  the  last 
open  crosscut  In  each  active  entry. 

Require  a  plan  for  quick  action  when  any 
mine  fan  stops  to  cut  off  the  power  and  to 
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withdraw  all  persons  from  the  fac«  work- 
ings. 

Provide  that  adequate  measures  to  prevent 
methane  and  coal  dust  accumulations  In 
excessive  amounts  on  surface  coal-handling 
facilities. 

Require  operators  to  Institute  reasonable 
measures  to  Insure  that  the  workers  not 
carry  smokes,  lighters,  or  matches  Into  a 
mine. 

We  understand  that.  In  some  cases,  man- 
agement, pursuant  to  collective  barg^n 
agreements,  conducts  search  programs  of  per- 
sons entering  a  mine  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
anyone  from  carrying  one  of  these  articles 
Into  a  mine  and  endangering  their  own  Uvea 
and  the  Uvea  of  other  workers. 

Gassy  classification 

Methane  gas,  because  of  Its  explosive  char- 
acteristics, presents  one  of  the  most  serious 
hazards  during  coal  mining.  Methane  occurs 
most  often  in  the  coal  itself,  but  may  occiir 
in  strata  below  or  above  the  coal  seam.  When 
the  strata  adjacent  to  the  coal  are  distiirbed 
by  the  mining  operations,  the  methane  mi- 
grates into  the  mine  atmosphere. 

Explosive  mixtures  are  formed  when  the 
methane  concentrations  range  from  S  to  15 
percent. 'The  energy  required  for  ignition  U 
minute,  for  example,  frlctlonal  sparks  con- 
siderably less  Intense  than  those  produced  by 
an  ordinary  cigarette  lighter  cause  ignition. 
The  Ignited  mixture  produces  flame  and  pres- 
sure. The  resulting  disturbance  to  the  at- 
mosphere, even  from  a  pKX>rly-mlxed  body  of 
gas,  win  disperse  coal  dust  from  mine  sur- 
faces and,  if  insufficient  rock  dust  Is  present, 
a  serious  coal  dust  explosion  will  occur.  As 
shown  by  the  Bureau's  records  over  the  past 
50  years,  most  mine  disasters  are  caused  by 
ignition  of  a  localized  body  of  gas.  Experi- 
ments by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  >  show  that 
Ignition  of  as  little  as  13  cubic  feet  of 
methane  will  disperse  coal  dust  In  an  entry 
and  cause  a  widespread  coal  dust  explosion. 
Under  the  present  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act.  mines  are  classified  by  the  Bureau  either 
as  gassy  or  nongassy.  A  coal  mine  la  con- 
sidered gassy  If: 

1.  A  State  mining  bureau  classifies  the  mine 
as  gaaay. 

2.  A  gas  Ignition  or  gas  explosion  occurred 
In  the  mine. 

3.  A  sample  taken  In  a  precrlbed  way  shows 
0.25  percent  methane  or  more  when  analyzed. 

Once  a  mine  is  classified  as  gassy.  It  Is 
never  reclassified  as  nongassy. 

These  criteria  for  classifying  mines  are 
wholly  inadequate.  Definitions  of  the  gassy 
claasiflcatlon  vary  from  State  to  State,  as  do 
methods  used  by  the  States  to  classify  a 
mine.  For  example,  in  some  States,  if  a  new 
mine  Is  opened  In  a  coal  seam  in  which  other 
mines  nearby  have  been  classified  as  gassy, 
the  State  may  classify  the  new  mine  as  gassy 
without  taking  an  air  sample. 

Classifying  a  mine  as  gassy  after  an  ex- 
plosion has  occurred  Is  a  classic  example  of 
"locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen."  While  such  an  action  helps  to 
prevent  future  explosions,  it  does  not  help 
those  who  have  been  killed  or  injured. 

A  third  method  of  clas8lf3nng  a  mine  gassy 
requires  that  air  samples  be  taken  and.  \inder 
the  present  law,  the  sample  must  be  taken 
at  a  point  not  less  than  12  Inches  from  the 
roof,  rib,  or  face,  and  must  show  less  than 
0.25  percent  methane.  If  a  sample  were  to  be 
taken  closer  to  the  coal  face  than  12  Inches, 
the  atmosphere  could  contain  high  percent- 
ages of  methane  without  affecting  classlfica- 


•  Rice.  O.  S..  H.  P.  Oreenwald.  and  H.  C. 
Howarth  Some  Experiments  on  the  Initiation 
of  Coal-Dust  Explosions  by  Oas  Explosions. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Rept.  of  Inv.  3028, 1930, 9  pp. 


tlon.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  ventilation 
of  air  passing  the  sampling  point  is  not  speci- 
fied. Obviously,  the  quantity  of  air  passing 
the  point  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
methane  content  of  the  sample.  In  practice, 
this  air  quantity  may  vary  considerably.  If 
a  mine  which  has  adequate  ventilation,  and 
therefore  Is  not  classified  as  gassy,  were  to  be 
sealed  for  several  days  it  might  yield  an  air 
sample  with  a  methane  content  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  0.25  percent  specified  In  the 
law. 

In  some  mines  where  gas  generally  occurs 
in  small  quantities,  the  mining  operation 
may  unexpectedly  tap  relatively  large  pockets 
of  methane  gas.  Experience  has  shown  that 
such  occurrences  have  caused  serious  dis- 
asters. Unless  a  sample  were  taken  at  a  par- 
ticular moment  when  this  methane  was  re- 
leased, the  mine  would  continue  to  be  classi- 
fied as  nongassy.  A  sample  taken  properly  and 
at  the  right  time  when  methane  was  released 
from  the  pocket  would  show  high  percentages 
of  gas. 

The  history  of  gassy  classification 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  first  recognized  the 
distinction  between  gassy  and  nongassy 
mines  in  1926.'  The  Mine  Safety  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  that  time  stated:  "The 
XJ3.  Bureau  of  Mines  believes  that  all  miiies 
are  potentially  gassy;  but  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration In  respect  to  prevention  of  ex- 
plosions and  fires  the  Bureau  recommends 
the  following  classification:" 

In  1926,  the  Bureau  classified  mines  Into 
3  types:  (1)  nongassy  when  all  samples  of 
mine  air  contain  less  than  0.05  percent 
methane:  (2)  slightly  gassy — a  classification 
that  could  be  determined  in  four  different 
ways  depending  on  the  ventilation  and  the 
amount  of  methane  found  (one  of  these  four 
ways  Included  a  methane  content  more  than 
0.25  percent  in  a  spilt  of  the  ventilating  cur- 
rent); and  (3)  gassy — a  classlficaUon  applied 
to  all  other  mines. 

At  that  time,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  publication,  none  of  the  State  mine 
regulations  specifically  defined  a  gassy  mine. 
In  1941,  the  Mine  Safety  Board  decided 
that  the  use  of  three  classifications  was  un- 
satisfactory. The  new  decision  provided  only 
two  classes — gassy  and  nongassy  mines.  The 
gassy  classification  was  applied  to  "any  coal 
mine  where  methane  or  any  other  com- 
bustible gas  can  be  detected  in  amounts  as 
much  as  0.25  percent  or  more,  by  frequent 
systematic  searches  . . .".' 
The  Mine  Safety  Board  also  noted  that: 
"In  the  30  years  of  investigating  mine  ac- 
cidents by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  it  Is  note- 
worthy that  many  serious  gas  explosions 
have  occurred  In  mines  In  which  methane 
had  not  been  reported  prior  to  the  disaster." 
In  July  1945,  the  standard  for  determina- 
tion of  a  gassy  mine  was  reduced  from  0.25 
to  0.1  percent  methane.  But  in  1046,  this 
was  again  increased  to  0.25  percent.  The  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  passed  in  1052  re- 
tained the  0.25  percent  standard  but  also 
specified  how  the  sample  should  be  taken. 

Justification  for  the  0.25  percent  level  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  literature  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  A  biilletln.*  published  in 
1928.  noted  that  the  accuracy  of  a  modified 
Orsat  apparatus,  which  was  largely  used  by 
field  personnel  at  that  time,  was  0.2  per- 


*  Recommendations  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  Certain  Questions  of 
Safety  as  of  Oct.  1.  1036.  BuMlnes  Inf.  Clrc. 
6946.  1937.  45  pp  .  see  p.  7. 

■  Mine  Safety  Board  Decision  33.  Bureau  of 
Mines  Definition  of  a  Oassy  Coal  Mine. 
BuMlnes  Inf.  Clrc.  7153,  1041,  2  pp. 

*  Rice,  O.  S..  Safetv  in  Coal  Mining  (A 
Hankbook).  BuMlnes  Bull.  277.  1028.  141  pp. 


cent.  It  Is  believed  by  some  that  the  limit 
of  accuracy  of  the  Orsat  apparatus  Influ- 
enced the  standard  which  was  selected. 

Some  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Mine 
Safety  Board  in  arriving  at  their  decision  to 
adopt  the  gassy  and  nongassy  classifications 
are  of  interest.  These  are  quoted  in  Appendix 
A  (emphasis  supplied) . 

The  Important  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  these  excerpts  are  that  even  in 
1941  it  was  thought  that: 

1.  All  mines  are  potentially  gassy. 

2.  By  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  method 
for  taking  samples,  99  out  of  100  mines 
would  be  classed  as  gassy. 

3.  The  greatest  danger  of  a  disaster  was 
In  mines  classified  as  nongassy. 

4.  The  increased  productivity  between  1932 
and  1940  in  the  more  highly  mechanized 
mines   had   increased   the   explosion   hazard. 

The  greatly  Increased  productivity  that 
has  occurred  since  1940,  when  these  conclu- 
sions were  drawn,  can  only  have  further  In- 
creased the  hazards. 

Additional  proof  that  all  mines  are  poten- 
tially gassy  is  shown  in  Table  1.  Two  hundred 
and  ten  presently  active  mines  once  classed 
as  nongassy  were  later  classed  gassy — some 
after  fifteen  years  of  nongassy  operation. 
Table  2  shows  that  52  Ignitions  or  explosions 
of  gas  have  occurred  since  January  1,  1953, 
through  November  30,  1968,  killing  27  per- 
sons and  injuring  54  in  so-called  nongassy 
mines. 

Sixty  years  of  experience  has  shown  that 
a  large  number  of  gas  explosion  disasters 
have  occurred  In  nongassy  mines.  In  fact, 
nongassy  mines  may  actually  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  gassy  mines  as  the  classification 
g^ves  a  false  sense  of  security.  From  this  evi- 
dence, and  the  opinion  of  numerous  experts, 
that  all  mines  are  potentially  gassy,  the 
elimination  of  the  nongassy  classification  has 
been  recommended. 

XVUl.    INTERIM    DUST    STANDARD 

Sec.  201  of  the  proposal  would  establish  an 
Interim  dust  standard  for  active  working 
places  of  underground  mines  of  4.5  milli- 
grams of  respirable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of 
air  measured  with  a  specified  gravimetric 
Instrument  60  days  after  the  operative  date 
of  the  Act.  If  the  respirable  dust  concentra- 
tions exceed  this  standard,  the  operator  will 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  and  immediate 
action  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  dust  con- 
centrations to  below  4.5.  If  the  atmospheric 
dust  concentrations  exceed  5.5  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air,  the  operator  must 
withdraw  all  persons  from  that  section  of 
the  mine  and  take  corrective  action  to  reduce 
the  dust  content  to  or  below  4.5. 

Sec.  202  of  the  proposal  would  require 
annual  chest  x-rays  of  each  miner  and  would 
require  that  if  there  is  a  development  of 
pneumoconiosis  that  the  operator  permit  the 
miner,  at  his  option,  to  work  either  at  an 
area  where  the  dust  concentration  Is  2.0 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air  or  less  or 
to  work  in  any  area  of  the  mine  if  he  wears 
an  approved  respirator  continuously. 

Appendix  A 

"The  present  definition  of  a  non-gassy 
mine  (called  Class  I  in  Decision  3)  reads:  'A 
practically  non-gassy  mine  in  which  inflam- 
mable gas  in  excess  of  0.05  percent  cannot  be 
found  by  systematic  search.'  If  I  recall  mat- 
ters correctly.  Dr.  Rice  wanted  to  avoid 
statements  that  any  mine  was  wholly  non- 
gassy, hence  the  division  into  classes  and  use 
of  the  word  'practically'  in  the  above  defini- 
tion.' 

"Shall  It  be  assumed  that  all  phases  of 
ventilation  and  inspection  function  with 
reasonable  efficiency  and  continuity,  or  shall 
the  definition  of  a  non-gassy  mine  be  such 
as  to  prevent  hazards  should  one  of  these 
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fail?  This  is  merely  another  way  of  asking 
where  the  line  shall  be  drawn.  There  is  little 
question  that  if  the  rules  were  made  suffi- 
ciently strict  and  the  means  of  search  suffi- 
ciently accurate,  at  least  99  mines  out  of 
every  100  would  fall  in  the  gassy  class.  The 
exceptions  would  be  those  under  light  cover 
u)ith  all  u>orkings  close  to  a  crop  line." 

"In  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  several  hundred  explosion 
investigations  have  been  made  by  its  engi- 
neers and  in  scores  of  instances  the  explosion 
occurred  in  a  mine  in  which  explosive  gas 
had  not  been  found  previous  to  the  ignition 
in  question.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that 
although  more  than  75  percent  of  the  coal 
mine  explosions  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  30  years  have  been  initiated  Xry  ignitions 
of  explosive  gas,  on  the  other  hand  very  few 
of  the  major  coal  mine  disasters  of  this  coun- 
try have  occurred  in  mines  knoum  to  be  very 
gassy,  most  of  the  disasters  toith  exception- 
ally heairy  loss  of  life  have  been  in  so-called 
nongassy  or  slightly  gassy  mines  where  few 
if  any  precautions  are  taken  against  gas  or 
even  dust  accumulations  or  ignitions." 

"In  numerous  instances  mines  which  give 
off  essentially  no  explosive  gas  or  possibly 
very  small  quantities  of  gas  from  the  coal 
measures  during  normal  operation,  have  be- 
come extremely  gassy  in  or  near  places  where 
extensive  falls  of  overlying  material  occur 
through  pillar  extraction,  squeezes,  or  simi- 
lar causes.  In  other  cases  mines  which  nor- 
mally give  off  little  or  no  gas  at  ordinary 
times,  suddenly  become  very  gassy  In  places 
upon  encountering  crevices  or  fissures  In  the 
floor,  or  heaving  of  the  floor,  or  upon  encoun- 
tering geological  faults  or  dykes  or  horse- 
backs." 

"The  greatly  accelerated  rate  at  which  coal 
is  broken  and  removed  from  the  face  and  new 
surfaces  exposed  in  connection  with  mecha- 
nized loading  has  during  the  past  several 
years  greatly  increased  the  hazard  of  gas  igni- 
tions in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States. 
From  1032  to  the  end  of  1040  mechanized 
loading  bituminous  coal  mines  have  been  the 
scene  of  mine  disasters  with  aggregate  loss  of 
more  than  300  lives  while  similar  disasters  in 
nonmechanlzed  loading  mines  have  caused 
slightly  over  100  fatalities;  hence  mechanized 
loading  mines  with  their  accelerated  rate  of 
removal  of  coal  from  the  face  thereby  liberat- 
ing Increased  quantities  of  gas  and  causing 
increased  quantities  of  coal  dust  to  be  thrown 
Into  suspension  have  caused  about  three 
quarters  of  the  mine  disaster  fatalities  In 
the  8  years — 1032  to  1040 — though  the  record 


indicates  that  they  have  produced  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  coal  tonnage." 

TABLE  1.— NUMBER  OF  GASSY  MINES  ONCE  CLASSED 
NONGASSY  (PRESENTLY  ACTIVE  MINES) 

Number 
of  mines 


TABLE   A  —NUMBER   OF   UNDERGROUND   FATALITIES   IN 

THE  NATION'S  COAL  MINES  BY  CAUSES  AND  BY  GASSY 
AND  NONGASSY  MINES— Continued 


Gassy 


Nongassy 


Number  of  years  operated  nongassy: 

0  to  5  years 

6  to  10  years 

11  to  15  years 

15  years 


131 
35 
18 
26 


Causes 

1%5 

1966 

1967 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Inundations 

...        0 

0 
1 

0 
3 

0 

1 

0 
6 

0 

Miscellaneous 

...       9 

1 

Total 

...    115 

86 

95 

108 

108 

76 

Total. 


210 


TABLE  2.— NUMBER  OF  GAS  IGNITIONS  OR  EXPLOSIONS  IN 
NONGASSY  COAL  MINES  JAN.  1,  1953,  TO  NOV.  20,  1968 


Note:  Classification  by  causes  may  differ  slightly  from  pub- 
lished data  since  the  classification  for  this  table  was  by  a  different 
group  than  that  group  which  compiled  the  published  data. 

TABLE  B.-NUMBER  OF  GAS  IGNITIONS  OR  EXPLOSIONS 
IN  NONGASSY  COAL  MINES  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
KILLED  OR  INJURED,  JULY  1, 1952,  THROUGH  NOV.  30, 1968 


Year 


Number  of 
ignitions  or 
explosions 


Killed 


Injured 


1953 

3 

0 

3 

195* 

5 

0 

6 

1955 

3 

0 

4 

1956 

4 

0 

2 

1957 

5 

0 

5 

1958 

3 

0 

3 

1959 

3 

19 

2 

1960 

4 

2 

0 

196k 

7 

0 

7 

1962 

4 

Ml 

6 

1963 

1 
4 

0 
0 

0 

1964 

6 

1965 

3 

>5 

4 

1966 

2 

0 

3 

1967 

0 

0 

0 

1968 

1 

0 

3 

ToW 

52 

27 

54 

I  No  1  Mine,  Philips  &  West  Coal  Co.,  Robbins,  Tenn.;  Mar.  23, 
1959,  9  killed,  0  injured. 

>  Mine  No.  2,  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Co.,  Herrin,  III.;  Jan.  10,  1962, 
11  killed,  0  injured.  ,         ,....., 

>  No.  2-A  mine,  C.  L  Kine  Coal  Co.;  Robbins,  Tenn.;  5  kille  d 
0  injured. 

TABLE  A.— NUMBER  OF  UNDERGROUND  FATALITIES  IN  THE 
NATION'S  COAL  MINES  BY  CAUSES  AND  BY  GASSY  AND 
NONGASSY  MINES 


Number  of 

ignitions  or 

Year 

explosions 

Killed 

Injured 

1952  (6  months) 

0 

0 

0 

1953 -.. 

3 

0 

3 

1954 - 

U 

6 

1955 

0 

4 

1956 - 

U 

2 

1957 

0 

S 

1958 

0 

3 

1959 

'9 

2 

I960 

2 

0 

0 

1961...^ 

7 

1962 

Ml 

6 

1963 

U 

0 

1964 

0 

6 

1965 

4 

1966 

2 

0 

3 

1967       

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1968 - 

3 

Total 

52 

27 

•      54 

Gassy 


Nongassy 


Causes 


Roof  falls 

Haulage ... 

Electricity 

Machinery 

Explosives 

Explosions  (gas  and 

dust) 

Fires 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1965 

1966 

1%7 

51 

45 

46 

80 

71 

55 

?3 

25 

22 

12 

16 

7 

? 

1 

5 

1 

1 

b 

5 

4 

10 

9 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

14 

10 

9 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I  No.  1  mine,  Philips  &  West  Coal  Co.,  Robbins,  Tenn.,  Mar.  23 

1959, 9  killed,  0  injured.  .»  .„„ 

■•  Mine  No.  2,  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Co., Herrin,  III.,  Jan.  10, 1962, 

11  killed,  0  injured.  _      „     „  ^.       ,         1 1,111^ 

3  No.  2-A  mine,  C.  L.  Kline  Coal  Co.,  Robbins,  Tenn.,  5  killed, 

(^injured.  

Table  C 
The  nvimber  of  the  Nation's  presently  ac- 
tive coal  mines  which  were  operated  as  non- 
gassy   coal    mines    but    were    subsequently 
classed  gassy  are  as  follows: 

There  were  131  mines  operated  nongassy 
for  0  to  5  years. 

There   were   35 

for  6  to  10  years. 

There  were   18 

for  11  to  15  years. 

There  were  26 

for  over  15  years. 


mines  operated  nongassy 
mines  operated  nongassy 
mines   operated   nongassy 


MAJOR  DIFFERENCES  AMONG  PROPOSED  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS,  1952  ACT,  AND  INTERIOR'S  PROPOSED  BILL 


1952  (as  amended) 


H.R.  4047,  S.  355 


H.R.  6504,  S.  1094 


H.R.  1047 


Administration  proposal 


Authority  in  Director  rather  (hin 

Secretary  of  Interior. 
"Imminent  danger"  definition 


Qualifications  of  inspectors 

Advisory  committees 


Issuance  of  notices  and  orders 
lor- 

(a)  Imminent  danger 

(b)  Standards 


Yes 

Limited  to  major  disasters  (5 
persons  or  more). 

5  years'  practical  experience 
in  mine. 

Mandatory  advisory  commit- 
tee. 


No;  auttiority  In  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Any  condition  or  practice 
leading  to  death  or  serious 
injury. 

Leaves  to  discretion  of  Secre- 
tary. 

Permissive;  silent  on  mem- 
bership qualifications. 


No;  authority  in  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Any  condition  or  practice 
leading  to  death  or  serious 
injury. 

Leaves  to  discretion  of  Secre- 
tary. 

Permissive:  silent  on  mem- 
bership qualifications. 


No;  authority  in  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Any  condition  or  practice 
leading  to  death  or  serious 
injury. 

Leaves  to  discretion  of  Secre- 
tary. 

Permissive;  silent  on  mem- 
bership qualifications. 


No;  authority  in  Secretary  of 

Interior. 
Any  condition  or  practice  leading 

to  death  or  serious  injury. 

Establishes  minimum  qualifications. 

Permissive:  silent  on  membership 
qualifications. 


Gassy,  nongassy  classificatio*. 

Civil  penalty: 

(a)  Amount  (operators).. 


Immediate  withdrawal 

Issue  notice  and  could  with- 
draw if  did  not  act  in  time. 

Distinguishes  between  types 
of  m'nes. 


Immediate  withdrawal Immediate  withdrawal Immediate  withdrawal Immediate  withdrawal. 

Issue  notice  and  could  with-      Issue  notice  and  could  with-  Issue  notice  and  could  with-      Issue  notice  and  could  withdraw  it 

draw  if  did  not  act  in  time.        draw  if  did  not  act  in  time.  draw  it  did  not  act  in  time.        did  not  act  in  time. 

No  distinction No  distinction No  distinction No  distinction. 


None. 


(b)  Amount  (labor) do. 


(c)  Unwarrantablr  failure  vio- 
lation. 
Mandatory  health  standard 


Yes;  could  withdraw. 
None 


Review  of  orders 


.._ Provides  for  review  by  Di- 
rector of  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Board  and  court 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


I 


$500  minimum,  J10,000 
maximum. 

$25  minimum,  {500  maxi- 
mum. 

None 

Standard  3  milligrams  per 
cubk  meter  of  air.  No  date 
specified  to  reacti. 

Provides  tor  review  by  Secre- 
tary and  then  by  Board  and 
court 


{1.000  minimum,  $20,000 
maximum. 

$50  minimum,  {1,000  maxi- 
mum. 

None 


No  minimum,  {1,000  maxi- 
mum. 
None 


No  minimum,  {10,000  maximum. 
None. 


.do Yes;  could  withdraw. 


Standard  3  milligrams  per 
cubic  meter  of  air.  No  date 
specified  to  reach. 

Eliminates  review  by  Board.. 


Must  develop  health  standard    Standard  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic 
for  all  coal  mines  10    -  meter  of  air  60  days  after  opera- 

months  after  enactment.  five  date  of  act  and  3  as  soon  as 

passible. 
Provides  for  review  by  Secre-    Provides  for  review  by  Secretary 
tary  and  then  by  Board  and       or  Board  except  where  State  plan 
court.  review  is  by  Board,  not  Secre- 

tary. Court  review. 
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MAJM  OIFFWEMCCS  AM0N6  PROfOSEO  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS.  IKZ  ACT.  AND  INTERIOR'S  PROPOSED  BILL-«ontinued 


19S2  (as  amMdtd) 


H.R.  4047.  S.  3M 


H.R.  tS04.  S  lOM 


H.R.  1047 


Administration  proposal 


He»(th  X-r»ys      

Sacrvtary  has  aotlMrily  to  ioM 

mandatory  iMattli  and  safoty 

itandardv 
Raviaw  at  Saeratary's  stondarda 

by  Board. 


Stataplaii..    

Criminal  panattias  tar  violation  ol 
or  dors. 


Vh.., 


Yas. 


Yai. 


Do. 


V«. 


Number  ot  inspactlons  p«r  year...  1. 


Yas;  {S.OOO  and  6  monlhs  lor 

Istoffensa,  $10,000  and  1 
year  for  2d  offense. 


N«.. 


spocltied None  specified 


Yes:  $10,000  and  6  months 
for  lit  olfensa.  $20,000  and 
1  year  lor  2d  oMeasa. 


SurfKa  mines Esdndatf. 

EipMdad   Board  tor  revtow  ot    Nooa 

sttndards. 

Ri(hl  to  sua  operator  in  Federal    No 

court  lor  death  or  m|ury 

Require  all  accidents  be  reported do... 

and  investigated  by  operator 

Financial  assistance  to  States  and do... 

miners  rs  health  and  safety  pay- 
ments. 

Coal    Mine    Disaster    Evatoatton  do... 

Contof. 


ladiMtod. 
None.... 


Inctodod Included 


Yn. 


No Yes:  on  objections  ot  interested 

persons  to  Secretary's  proposed 
standards.  Board  shall  review 
and  maKe  recommendations  to 
Secretary. 

Yes 

Yes:  $10,000  and  6  months  lor  Isl 
offense.  $20,000  and  1  year  lor 
2d  offense. 

Minimum  ot  3  per  year  lor  each 
underground  mine. 

Included. 

Yes;   to  8  members.   1   ol  whick 
must  be  a  health  member. 

No. 


Yes;  $S,0OO  and  6  months  tor 
Isl  offense.  $10,000  and  1 
year  for  2d  offense. 

None  specified 


No. 


Yn.. 


Yes. 
No. 


Do. 


Note;  H  R  4295  and  S.  467  are  bills  covering  just  coal  mine  health 


HJ».  *m  and  S.  4R7  provKte  that  the  Dir«:tor  ol  the  Bureau  ol  Mines  administer  a  coal  m.ne      re^irdsttuti'tlSjLilSu.^Tu^gniTa^^iSir^oL'na'i^^^^^^ 
lualth  pvvim  whKh  would  establish  >d"»t  standard  ol  3  milligrams  pi  resp.rable  dust  per  cub«     assure  that  all  coal  mined  must  hrst  be  unrcuc2StS?lutto^utT  sheared  The  Sl7iou  p 
meter  ot  air  The  bill  would  direct  that  a  health  danger  f  i.sts  it  the  dust  level  in  any  part  ol  the  mine     establish  criminal  penalties.  The  bill  would  also  es  ablish  an  X-rav  Drotram 
exceeds  the  3  standard  and  require  the  inspector  to  issue  an  order  causing  all  persons  to  be  with-  »■•»••••". 

drawn  Irom  the  area.  The  order  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Director  and  the  Board  m  much  the 
same  way  as  orders  are  subject  to  review  under  the  preSbnt  safety  act.  Court  review  is  also  provided. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  administration's 
bill  on  coal  mine  safety  being  introduced 
today  by  the  dlstingxiished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  Labor  (Mr.  JAvrrs).  At 
the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  note  that 
I  reserve  my  right  to  suggest  amendments 
and,  based  on  my  own  experience  in  this 
subject  matter,  to  call  attention  to  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  bill  and  other  bills 
when  they  are  being  considered  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  propose  amendments  also. 
We  will  try  to  fashion  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  could  not  think  of  a  better 
Judge  of  whether  the  legislation  is  faish- 
loned  correctly  than  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  very  kind. 
I  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
a-  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  is  to  develop  the  best  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
health  of  those  working  in  the  mines. 

I  have  reviewed  the  President's  pro- 
posals and  I  consider  them  to  be  strong 
and  comprehensive  measures  for  dealing 
with  and  meeting  the  increasing  prob- 
lems of  health  and  safety  In  our  coal 
mines.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress. 
President  riixon  discusses  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  this  bill : 

Thes«  legislative  proposals,  together  with 
other  steps  already  taken  or  to  be  taken  are 
esaenUal  to  meet  our  obligation  to  the  Na- 
tion's coal  miners,  and  to  accomplish  our 
mission  of  eliminating  the  tragedies  which 
have  occurred  In  the  mines. 

These  proposals  are  not  Intended  to  re- 
place the  voluntary  and  enlightened  efforts 
of  management  tuid  labor  to  reduce  coal 
mine  hazards,  which  efforts  are  the  touch- 
stone to  any  successful  health  and  safety 
program.  Rather,  these  measures  would  ex- 
pand and  render  uniform  by  enforceable 
authority  the  moat  advanced  of  the  health 
and  safety  precautions  undertaken  and  po- 


tentially available  In   the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  interested  in  this  bill  because 
the  State  of  Kentucky  is  the  third  larg- 
est coal -producing  State  In  the  Nation 
providing  employment  and  economic 
livelihood  to  a  large  segment  of  its 
citizens,  but  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
health  and  safety  of  those  who  work  in 
coal  mines.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  Kentucky  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals  over  the 
years  has  taken  an  active  lead  in  con- 
ducting Inspections  of  our  mines  and  in 
providing  programs  for  the  education 
and  training  of  our  miners  in  safety.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee in  1966,  the  Kentucky  depart- 
ment made  more  inspections  of  Ken- 
tucky mines  in  1  year  than  all  the  in- 
spections conducted  by  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

Coal  mine  safety  legislation  has  been 
imder  consideration  by  the  Congress 
over  the  past  11  years.  In  1958.  and  1959, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  partici- 
pated in  the  consideration  of  coal  mine 
safety  bills  before  that  Committee  and 
I  had  a  hand  in  drafting  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  In  1960  and 
which  passed  the  Senate.  The  House 
failed  to  act. 

When  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  amendments  were  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  in  1965, 
I  testified  and  presented  by  views  before 
both  committees.  When  the  Senate  La- 
bor Subcommittee  was  marking  up  the 
bill.  H.R.  3584.  in  1966,  which  was  en- 
acted into  law,  I  was  invited  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  former 
Senator  Morse,  to  meet  with  the  sub- 
committee In  executive  session  so  that 
my  comments  on  various  provisions  of  the 
bill,  amendments  that  I  offered  on  coal 
mining  operations  and  procedures  could 
be  considered  by  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 


When  the  bill  was  considered  on  the 
floor,  by  colloquy  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  former  Senator  Morse,  I  helped 
to  establish  legislative  history  in  which 
Senator  Morse  stated  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  provided  a  more  effective 
mesisure  in  advancing  the  interest  of 
mine  safety.  I  mention  this  history  to  in- 
dicate my  long-standing  interest  on  this 
subject  of  coal  mine  safety  legislation. 

I  would  hope  in  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  other  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced  that  recognition 
be  given  to  the  differing  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  large  and  highly  mecha- 
nized mines  in  contrast  with  the  much 
smaller  mines  and  their  differing  Impact 
on  mine  health  and  safety. 

But  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  firmly  that  the  new 
hazardous  conditions  in  our  coal  mines 
require  new  remedies  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
workers.  I  shall  work  and  vote  for  such 
a  bill. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  OP 
EUROPE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon's  tour  of  the  European 
capitals  has  inspired  the  Nation  with 
feelings  of  pride  and  of  hope.  Pride,  be- 
cause we  can  see  that  the  President  has 
represented  the  United  States  with  dig- 
nity and  with  a  sense  of  sureness  and 
confidence.  Because  we  can  see  that,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  Nation,  President  Nixon 
has  been  received  with  warmth  and  ac- 
claim by  both  the  people  and  the  leaders 
of  the  nations  that  he  visited.  This  is 
surely  a  tribute  to  the  President  himself, 
to  Kls  character  and  to  his  skill. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  emotion  which 
the  President's  trip  Inspires  is  that  of 
hope.  The  American  people  and  the 
people  of  Europe  are  anxious  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace — not  Just  peace  in 
Vietnam,  but  peace  in  Berlin,  and  peace 
in  Czechoslovakia.  If  such  a  peace  is 
to  come  about,  the  expansionist  aims  of 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  her  Ideological 
allies  all  over  the  globe  must  be  curbed. 
In  such  an  undertaking,  it  is  important 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Western 
European  leaders.  President  Nixon  has 
taken  the  first  step  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  an  effective  foreign  policy  by 
meeting  individually  with  the  leaders  in 
B^irope.  It  is  too  early,  of  course,  for  us 
to  know  what  the  results  of  this  trip  will 
be;  but  to  create  clear  channels  of  com- 
munication where  there  may  have  been 
confusion  or  misunderstanding  can  only 
be  an  asset  to  the  administration,  and 
thus  to  the  Nation. 

President  Nixon's  trip  gives  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  successful,  and 
this  success  stirs  hope  that  a  firm  foreign 
policy  which  unites  the  Western  nations 
will  be  established  and  result  in  the  fur- 
therance of  freedom,  of  Justice,  and  of 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  1  commend  President 
Nixon.  He  has  represented  our  Nation 
with  distinction,  and  I  share  with  the 
Nation  a  feeling  of  hope  for  peace  and 
a  feeling  of  pride  in  our  President  and 
in  our  Nation. 


S.  1265— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ENTITLED  "AIR  TRAFFIC  CON- 
GESTION RELIEF  ACT  OF  1969" 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  Air 
Traffic  Congestion  ReUef  Act  of  1969. 
This  is  a  very  comprehensive  bill,  to  deal 
with  a  raging  crisis,  particularly  in  our 
large  metropolitan  areas,  regarding  in- 
adequate airports.  With  the  jumbo  jets 
on  the  way,  we  face  the  thieat  of  chaos 
as  well  as  added  critical  danger.  We  are 
all  quite  aware  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting aviation  today:  the  need  for 
improved  safety;  incredible  congestion 
at  the  major  hub  airports:  Inadequacy 
of  terminals,  baggage  handling,  parking 
and  ground  transportation;  imrealistic 
scheduling;  and  lack  of  many  feeder  air- 
ports In  smaller  communities. 

We  are  awed  by  the  dimension  of  these 
problems — $3  billion  by  1972  and  $6  bil- 
lion by  1975  needed  for  airport  develop- 
ment and  1  million  air  carrier  passengers 
a  day— compared  with  the  present  500,- 
000 — within  10  years — based  on  PAA 
estimates.  Yet,  despite  this  knowledge, 
and  the  realization  that  it  takes  some  7 
years  to  complete  a  new  jetport,  we  have 
been  putting  forward  no  imaginative  pro- 
gram for  national  airport  development 
and  since  I  come  from  New  York,  a  major 
affected  area,  my  interest  is  very  great 
Indeed. 

When  12  million  enplane  annually  at 
New  York's  three  airports,  10  million  at 
O'Hare  in  Chicago,  and  over  1  million 
annually  in  each  of  19  other  cities  in- 
cluding Seattle,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  and 
Los  Angeles,  we  are  certainly  dealing 
with  a  national  problem.  By  calling  this 
a  national  problem,  I  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  it  is  exclusively  a  problem  to 
be  solved  by  the  Federal  Govenunent. 
Any  solution  must  involve  not  only  Fed- 
eral and  local  government,  but  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  entire  range  of 


airway  and  airport  users,  including  air- 
line passengers. 

It  is  time  we  took  the  big  step  forward 
and  united  behind  a  single  plan  to  raise 
funds  for  airport  development.  I  propose 
such  a  plan  today. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  help  meet  the 
urgent  present  and  future  needs  for  avia- 
tion operations  and  permit  us  to  con- 
front the  crisis  facing  our  airports  and 
airways. 

Rrst.  The  bill  establishes  an  Airport 
Development  Trust  Fund,  raised  by  new 
user  taxes,  to  charmel  moneys  to  de- 
velop new  airports  where  needed  and  to 
Increase  the  number  of  satellite  or  feeder 
airports. 

Second.  It  requires  the  establishment 
of  a  State  agency  in  each  State  for  pub- 
lic airport  plauining.  The  fragmentation 
of  decisionmaking  for  airport  develop- 
ment is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
the  current  controversy  in  New  York 
State  over  a  fourth  jetport.  To  enable 
localities  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in 
reconciling  the  scores  of  political  juris- 
dictions within  metropolitan  areas,  each 
State  would  establish  an  agency  or  join 
a  multistate  agency.  Such  agencies 
would  be  responsible  for  the  drafting 
and  implementation  of  a  plan  for  avia- 
tion development  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  These 
plans  would  include  improvement  of  hub 
airports,  as  well.  No  Federal  funds  for 
airport  development  would  be  available 
except  imder  an  approved  plan.  This 
"plan  approval"  approach  is  similar  to 
one  used  In  the  Water  Qusdity  Act  of 
1965.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  State 
agency  would  be  required  to  give  due 
consideration  in  its  aviation-develop- 
ment plan  to  the  problem  of  aircraft 
noise — a  major  threat  to  daily  life  for 
those  residents  living  near  an  airport  or 
an  established  flight  path. 

Third.  The  bill  establishes  the  concept 
of  priority  airport  construction,  where 
air  commerce  or  public  safety  is  threat- 
ened by  airport  traffic  congestion  and 
delay.  For  the  first  time,  the  FAA  is 
authorized  in  the  interest  of  air  safety 
to  direct  the  State  either  to  establish  a 
plan  to  meet  the  public's  needs  or  to  face 
the  alternative  of  having  available  funds 
withheld  on  a  project-by-project  basis 
throughout  the  State  until  priority  air- 
port construction  is  provided  for.  It 
places  the  burden  squarely  upon  the 
State  agency  to  respond  to  the  airport 
crisis  by  developing  a  plan  to  provide  a 
safe  and  efficient  airways  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  mix  of  com- 
mercial jet  traffic  and  general  aviation 
in  congested  centers  must  be  reviewed. 
The  establishment  of  a  State  agency  for 
airport  planning  in  combination  with 
priority  airport  construction  should  re- 
sult in  a  determination  to  use  the  major 
jetports  primarily  for  the  great  volume 
of  commercial  aviation  traffic. 

In  1966,  two-thirds  of  airline  terminal 
delays  at  airports  with  FAA  towers  oc- 
curred at  23  hub  airports.  One-third  of 
the  delays  at  these  23  airports  occurred 
at  New  York's  three  airports.  Thus,  New 
York  alone  accounted  for  over  20  percent 
of  all  air-carrier  delay.  At  the  three  New 
York  airports,  general  aviation  now  uses 


31  percent  of  the  airport  capacity  and  an 
unbelievable  46  percent  of  peak-hour 
capacity.  As  we  channel  our  efforts  to- 
ward the  major  use  of  jetports  for  com- 
mercial aviation,  we  will  cut  operating 
time — delays  cost  airlines  $28  million  a 
year — and  in  turn  this  added  efficiency 
should  be  able  to  reduce  fares  and  im- 
prove safety. 

Fourth.  This  legislation  provides  stat- 
utory authority  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  p>ermits  general,  affirmative 
control  of  airline  schedules  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  congestion.  Although  airline 
scheduling  should  in  the  final  analysis, 
be  worked  out  by  the  carriers — and  I 
recognize  that  a  change  in  a  ckartlcular 
schedule  may  well  require  corresponding 
adjustments  throughout  the  entire  sys- 
tem— the  authority  provided  by  this  leg- 
islation would  permit  the  CAB  to  exert 
its  ultimate  right  of  scheduling  to  stimu- 
late the  carriers  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
system  of  voluntary  compliance  in  order 
to  relieve  congestion. 

Until  now  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
precludes  the  Board  from  imposing  cer- 
tificate conditions  which  "restrict  the 
right  of  air  carriers  to  add  to  or  change 
schedules,  equipment,  accommodations, 
and  facilities  for  p>erforming  the  author- 
ized transportation  and  service  as  the 
development  of  the  business  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  require."  The  powers 
conferred  by  this  legislation  will  permit 
the  Board  to  exert  its  influence  in  achiev- 
ing remedial  carrier  voluntary  compli- 
ance in  scheduling  practices  to  relieve 
airix>rt  congestion. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  discuss 
in  greater  detail  why  I  believe  the  moneys 
to  establish  the  airport  development  fund 
should  come  from  user  taxes  and  elabo- 
rate upon  how  the  trust  fund  should  be 
used. 

The  trust  fimd  would  be  used  first,  to 
pay  the  difference  between  3  percent  and 
the  market  rate  of  interest  on  locally 
issued  bonds;  and,  second,  to  pay  for  the 
entire  Federal  aid  to  airports  program 
in  the  annual  amount  of  $150  million. 
This  woiild  double  the  present  authoriza- 
tions of  $75  million  to  the  discretionary 
fund  for  priority  airport  construction. 
Under  this  interest  differential  payment 
plan,  $40  to  $50  million  of  Federal  grants 
out  of  the  trust  fund  support  $1  billion  of 
local  airport  improvement  bonds,  many 
have  talked  of  Federal  guarantees  of  lo- 
cal tax-exempt  bonds,  but  I  must  point 
out  that  the  Treasury  has  consistently 
opposed  this  approach,  though  I  do  not 
exclude  it. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  airways 
must  make  a  far  greater  effort  to  pay 
their  own  way.  The  general  taxpayer  has 
too  long  borne  a  burden  incommensurate 
with  his  benefits.  The  people  who  want 
to  fly  must  know  they  will  have  to  pay; 
they  must  know  also  that  the  user  taxes 
are  being  put  back  into  building  more 
airports  and  making  airports  more  effi- 
cient and  safer. 

The  trust  fund  would  be  made  up  first, 
of  a  tax  of  2  cents  on  all  commercial  air- 
line aviation  fuel — including  jet  fuel — 
which  would  raise  some  SI 00  million; 
and,  second,  an  increase  in  the  passenger 
tax  from  5  to  7  percent  which  will  raise 
some  $75  million.  The  2-percent  increase 
will  go  into  the  trust  fund,  but  the  5- 
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percent  base  will  continue  to  go  into 
general  revenues  to  pay  PAA  airway 
costs. 

As  far  as  general  aviation  is  concerned, 
I  believe  we  most  adopt  a  "satellite"  air- 
port system  in  our  metropolitan  areas 
for  this  purpose.  The  average  cost  of 
general  aviation  airports  is  $25  million, 
as  compared  with  some  $750  million  to 
$1  billion  for  a  fourth  New  York  jetport. 
But  I  feel  that  such  airports  are  neces- 
sary and  that  general  aviation  must  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  far  greater  share  of 
airway  and  airport  development  costs. 
The  bill  provides  a  5-cent  tax  on  all  fuels 
used  by  general  aviation  which  will  raise 
approximately  $22.5  million — still  less 
than  15  percent  of  its  share  of  estimated 
PAA  airways  costs.  The  receipts  from 
this  tax  would  be  placed  in  the  trust 
fund  as  well. 

The  job  must  be  begun  now.  The  day 
of  complete  trafBc  saturation  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport  is  fast  drawing  near, 
and  for  other  majoi:  airports.  There  is 
an  e^er- increasing  misallocation  of  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  aviation.  This  trend 
has  to  be  reversed.  It  is  not  only  time  for 
the  user  to  pay  his  way.  but  it  is  time  we 
made  sure  he  Is  getting  his  money's  worth 
In  efficiency  and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (3.  1265  >  to  provide  for  essen- 
tial development  and  the  relief  of  con- 
gestion at  public  airports,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javtts  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1268 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOWt  TTTLK 

Section  1.  Tbla  Act  may  be  cltod  u  tbe 
"Air  Traffic  Congestion  Relief  Act  of  1M9." 
TITLE  I— AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 
Dormnoifs 
Sbc.  101.  As  used  m  this  title- 
CD    "Secretary"  means   the   Secretary   ot 
Transportation : 

(3)  "airport  development"  means  any  work 
or  tbe  acquisition  of  land  or  structures  for 
construction  or  Improvement  of  an  airport 
or  for  the  construction  or  Improvement  of 
facilities  for  «ise  In  relation  to  an  airport; 

(3)  "public  airport"  means  any  airport 
whlcb  la  iiaed  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poMS,  under  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
th«  landing  area  of  which  is  publicly  owned; 

(4)  "public  agency"  means  a  State  or  any 
sigency  thereof,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  an  agency  thereof,  or  a  tax-sup- 
ported organization;  and 

(5)  "State"  includes  a  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

ATTTHOaiZATIOlf     POK    DEBT    SEEVICE     PAYMENTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  one  or  more  contracts  with 
any  public  agency  for  the  pasrment  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  reasonable  debt  service  costs  In 
excess  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  Incurred 
by  such  aceocy  In  borrowing  amounts  for 


any  project  for  public  airport  development 
which  ( 1 )  Is  approved  by  the  State  agency  or 
official  designated  pursuant  to  section  104 
If  It  has  been  so  designated;  (3)  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  plan  for  airport 
development;  and  (3)  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  In  accordance  with  the  na- 
tional airport  plan  formulated  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Airport  Act,  Including  any  priori- 
ties established  pursuant  to  section  4(d) 
of  such  Act. 

(b)  In  entering  Into  such  contracts  the 
Secretary  shall  Insure  that  adequate  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  projects  for  the  Im- 
provement of  terminal  facilities,  the  Im- 
provement of  transportation  to  and  from 
airports,  and  Improvement  of  parking  fa- 
culties at  airports. 

(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  from  the  Airport  Development  Trust 
Fund   established    pursuant   to  section    106. 

STATE     AOWOBT     PLANNING     AND     PRIORrTT     AIE- 
POtT  CONSTEirCnON 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  ti- 
tle and  the  Federal  Airport  Act  each  State 
shall  designate  a  State  agency  or  official  for 
public  airport  planning,  and  such  agency 
or  official  shall  prepare  and  maintain  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  public  airports  in 
such  State  In  the  preparation  of  such  plan 
all  possible  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  protecting  of  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare from  excessive  aircraft  noise. 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  at  tbe  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(d)  In  any  area  In  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  (1)  that  air  commerce 
is  seriously  affected  (Including  the  effect  on 
public  s^afety)  and  lmp>eded  by  congestion 
and  delays  in  airport  traffic,  and  (2)  that 
the  construction  of  an  additional  airport 
In  such  area  Is  necessary  to  relieve  such 
congestion  and  delay,  he  may  establish  such 
priority  In  the  use  of  funds  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  the  State  or  States  In  which 
such  area  Is  located  and  from  the  discre- 
tionary fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
6(bi  as  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  airport  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable." 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30.  1970.  no  grant  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  (1)  for  any  project 
In  any  State  In  which  an  agency  or  official 
of  such  State  has  been  designated  pursuant 
to  section  104  of  the  Air  Traffic  Congestion 
Relief  Act  of  1969  unless  such  project  Is  ap- 
proved by  such  agency  or  official  as  being 
In  accordance  with  State  plans  for  airport  de- 
velopment, and  (2)  unless  such  grant  Is  In 
accord  with  any  priorities  established  pur- 
suant to  section  4(d)   of  this  Act." 

HtCSEASE   IN   AIITHOBIZATION  FOE  FESEBAL  AIS- 
POIT  ACT 

Sec.  1(M.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  In  the  several  States,  In  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  this  Act,  appropria- 
tions amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$399.000.0(X)  are  hereby  authorized  to  the 
Secretary  of  TransportaUon  over  a  p>erlod  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970  Of  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph,  8133.000,- 
000  shall  become  available  for  obUgatlon.  by 
the  execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant 
to  section  12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  June  30, 
1971,  and  June  30,  1972,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  expended. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  addition  to  o^er  amounts  author- 


ised by  this  Act.  appropriations  amounting 
in  tbe  aggregate  to  $9,000,000  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
over  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  Of 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
$3,000,000  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion, by  the  execution  of  grant  agreementg 
pursuant  to  section  12,  beginning  July  i  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1970, 
June  30,  1971.  and  June  30.  1972,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  expended. 
Of  each  such  amount,  40  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  Hawaii.  40  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  20  i>er  cen- 
tum shall  be  available  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  developing.  In  the 
several  States,  airports  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to 
relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  high 
density  of  traffic  serving  other  segments  of 
aviation.  In  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  appro- 
priations amounting  In  the  aggregate  to 
$42,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  Of  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph,  $14,000,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1970.  June  30. 
1971,  and  June  30,  1972,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  so  available  until  expended. 

"(10)  For  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1909,  amounts  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
without  further  appropriation  from  the  Air- 
port Development  Trust  Fund." 

AntPORT    DEVELOPMENT   TEtTST    FUND 

Sec.  105.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Airport  Develop- 
ment Trust  Fund  hereinafter  in  this  section 
called  the  trust  fund.  The  trust  fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amoimts  as  are  appropriated 
to  the  fund  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  amounts  eqvilva- 
lent  to — 

(1)  100  per  centum  of  the  taxes  received 
In  the  Treasury  after  June  30,  1969,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  4042  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(2)  Two-sevenths  of  the  taxes  received  in 
the  Treasiuy  after  June  30,  1969,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4261  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

(3)  2  cents  a  gallon  for  each  gallon  of 
gasoline  taxable  under  section  4081  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  Is  used 
after  June  30,  1969,  as  fuel  In  an  airplane. 
The  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  transferred  at  least 
monthly  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
tiry  to  tbe  trust  fund  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  amounts  received  In  the  Treasury  under 
the  provisions  of  such  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Proper  adjustments 
sbaU  be  made  in  the  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
reqiUred  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  hold  the  trust  fimd,  and 
(after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation)  to  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  March  of  each 
year  on  the  financial  condition  and  tbe  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  trust  fund  dur- 
ing tbe  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  ex- 
pected condition  and  operations  during  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  session 
of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  Is  made. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of  the  trust 
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fund  as  Is  not.  In  hU  Judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  Investments 
may  be  made  only  In  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired  (A)  on  original 
Issue  at  par,  or  (B)  by  purchase  of  outstand- 
ing obligations  at  the  market  price.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  obligations  of  the  United 
SUtes  may  be  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby 
extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at  par  of 
special  obligations  exclusively  to  the  trust 
fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
Interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such 
Issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  Interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt;  except 
that  where  such  average  rate  is  not  a  multi- 
ple of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate 
of  interest  of  such  special  obligations  shall 
be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
next  lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such  spe- 
cial obligations  shall  be  Issued  only  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
the  purchase  of  other  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  or  of  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  on  original 
issue  or  at  the  market  price,  Is  not  In  the 
public  interest.  Any  obligation  acquired  by 
the  trust  fund  (except  special  obUgatlons 
issued  exclusively  to  the  trust  fund)  may  be 
sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
market  price,  and  such  special  obligations 
may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 
The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obUgatlons  held 
In  the  trust  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  trust  fund. 

(d)  Amounts  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
available,  without  further  appropriation  for 

(1)  making  expenditures  after  June  30,  1969, 
pursuant  to  section   102  of  this  title,  and 

(2)  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  after  such  date. 

IMPOSITION    or    TAXES    ON    AVIATION    FUEL 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Subchapter  E  of  chapter  31  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  special  fuels)  Is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing section  4042  as  4043,  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  4041  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  4042.  Aviation  Fuel. 

"(a)  Fuel  Used  IN  Commercial  Aviation. — 
There  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of  2  cents  a 
gallon  upon  any  liquid  (other  than  any 
product  taxable  under  section  4081)  — 

"(1)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  operator  of  an  airplane  used  In 
commercial  aviation,  for  use  as  a  fuel  In  such 
airplane;  or 

"(2)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  an  air- 
plane used  In  commercial  aviation  unless 
there  was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under 
paragraph  (1) . 

"(b)   PCEL  Used  in   General  Aviation. — 

"(1)  Liquid  other  than  gasoline. — There 
Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  gallon 
upon  any  liquid  (other  than  any  product 
taxable  under  section  4081)  — 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  les- 
see, or  operator  of  an  airplane  (other  than 
an  airplane  used  In  commercial  aviation) ,  for 
use  as  a  fuel  In  such  atrp*.ane;  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  an 
airplane  (other  than  an  airplane  used  in 
commercial  aviation)  imless  there  was  a  tax- 
able sale  of  such  liquid  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(2)  Oasolinej — There  is  hereby  Imposed 
a  tax  of  3  cents  a  gallon  upon  any  product 
taxable  ttnder  section  4081 — 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  operator  of  an  airplane  (other  than 
an  airplane  used  In  commercial  aviation), 
for  use  as  a  fuel  In  such  airplane;  or 


"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  an 
airplane  (other  than  an  airplane  used  in 
commercial  aviation)  unless  there  was  a  tax- 
able sale  of  such  liquid  under  subparagraph 
(A)." 

(b)(1)  Section  4041(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on 
special  motor  fuels)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "motor  vehicle,  motorboat,  or  airplane" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "motor  vehicle  or  motorboat". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  4041  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "imposi- 
tion OF  TAX"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"DIESEL    rUEL;     SPECIAL    MOTOR    FUELS". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
E  of  chapter  31  of  such  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4041.  Diesel  fuels:  special  motor  fuels. 
"Sec.  4042.  Aviation  fuel. 
"Sec.  4043.  Cross  reference." 

(c)  (1)  Section  6416(a)(2)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "special  motor  fuels)"  the 
following:  "or  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4042(a)  (2)    (use  of  aviation  fuel)". 

(2)  Section  6416(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (R)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  eemicolon,  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (R)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(S)  m  the  case  of  a  liquid  taxable  under 
section  4042,  sold  for  use  as  fuel  In  an  air- 
plane. If  the  vendee  used  such  liquid  other- 
wise than  as  a  fuel  In  an  airplane." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
fuels  sold  or  used  after  June  30,  1969. 

INCREASE    IN    TAX    ON    TRANSPORTATION    OF 
PERSONS    BY    AIR 

Sec  107.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4261  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  transportation  of 
persons  by  air)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"5  percent  of  the  amount  so  paid  for  trans- 
portation which  begins  after  November  15, 
1962"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7  per- 
cent of  the  amount  so  paid". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  action  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "5  percent  of  the 
amount  so  paid  in  connection  with  trans- 
portation which  begins  after  November  15, 
1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7  per- 
cent of  the  amount  so  paid". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
transportation  which  begins  after  June  30, 
1969. 

AMENDMENT    TO    HIGHWAY    TRUST    FUND 

Sec  108.  Section  209(f)  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Transfers  from  trust  fund  for  gaso- 
line used  m  airplanes. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Trust  Fund  to  the  Airport  Development 
Trust  Fund  the  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
Airport  Development  Trust  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 106(b)(3)  of  the  Air  Traffic  Conges- 
tion Relief  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  gaso- 
line used  as  fuel  in  airplanes." 

TITLE  II — AIR  TRAFFIC  SCHEDULING 

StTBMISSION  OF  SCHEDULES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  401(e)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  (A)  Each  certificate  Issued  under  this 
section  shall  specify  the  terminal  points  and 
intermediate  points.  If  any,  between  which 
the  air  carrier  Is  authorized  to  engage  In 
air  transportation  and  the  service  to  be 
rendered,  and  such  points  shall  be  the  spe- 
cific terminals  or  airports  which  are  to  be 


used.  There  shall  be  attached  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  certifi- 
cate, or  amendment  thereto,  such  other 
reasonable  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations 
as  the  public  Interest  may  require. 

"(B)  Where  the  public  Interest  In  safe, 
efficient,  and  uncongested  air  traffic  requires, 
the  Board  may  require  as  a  condition  of  any 
certificate  Issued  under  this  section  that 
an  air  carrier  shall  submit  to  the  Board 
a  schedule  of  service  between  terminal  points 
served.  After  notice  and  hearing,  the  Board 
may  accept  or  amend  such  schedule  of  serv- 
ice, and  provide  for  an  effective  date  and 
the  manner  of  compliance  with  such  sched- 
ule after  such  date.  Such  compliance  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  term  and  condition  of 
such  certificate.  Any  amendment  to  a  sched- 
ule established  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  carried  out  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  establishment  of  such 
(b)  Section  401(e)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "schedules". 


S.  1264— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  DIRECT  STUDENT 
LOANS  TO  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
STUDENTS  ABROAD 

Mr.  JA'VTTS,--Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself.  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  amending  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  direct 
student  loans  to  students  studying  out- 
side the  United  States  at  a  school  of 
medicine,  podiatry,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
or  optometry  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Un- 
der the  Health  Professions  Education  As- 
sistance Act,  American  medical,  podiatry, 
osteopathic,  dental,  and  optometric  stu- 
dents studying  in  the  United  States  may 
obtain  direct  loans  from  HEW  of  up  to 
$2,500  annually.  My  bill  would  extend 
this  to  Americans  studying  abroad.  No 
additional  funding  authorization  is  re- 
quired. 

Our  Nation  is  short  some  50,000  doc- 
tors today.  Even  with  projected  expan- 
sion of  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  the  shortage  will  still  be  42,000  in 
1975  due  to  population  increases  and  in- 
creased demand.  Some  11  percent  of 
American  medical  students  are  now  in 
foreign  universities  because  there  are 
not  enough  medical  schools  in  this  coun- 
try. That  a  foreign  medical  education 
does  meet  U.S.  standards  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  some  1,600  foreign- 
educated  foreign  doctors  are  "imported" 
each  year  and  the  large  number  of  for- 
eign-educated interns  and  residents  in 
U.S.  hospitals. 

The  GI  bills  of  World  War  n,  Korean 
war,  and  the  cold  war  all  extend  benefits 
to  eligible  veterans  studying  abroad. 
Thus,  for  over  a  generation  the  concept 
of  aiding  eligible  American  students  at- 
tending a  foreign  school  has  been  well 
established  and  operated  successfully.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  approve  courses 
of  medical  study  abroad  is  not  intended 
to  establish  any  new  precedent  with  re- 
spect to  accreditation  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  This  provision  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  unique  nature  of 
study  in  foreign  institutions,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  in  exercising  this  authority 
the  Secretary  will  consult  with  appro- 
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priate  professional  and  accrediting 
groups  within  the  United  States. 

This  measure  is  identical  in  language 
to  the  provision  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  June  24.  1968.  as  part  of  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  but  was  deleted  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1264)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  relate  to  student  loans  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  malcing  of  direct  loans 
to  U.S.  citizens  studying  in  foreign 
schools.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S.  1260— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
DETERMINE  EUOIBILITY  OF  EX- 
SERVICEMEN  FOR  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  military 
persorutel— pcurtlcularly  our  men  who  are 
stationed  abroad  and  on  duty  in  combat 
areas — have  no  opportunity  to  take  leave 
except  at  the  discretion  of  the  military 
service.  In  addition,  these  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  have  practically  no 
opportunity  to  seek  other  employment 
before  they  are  released  from  active 
service.  This  Is  not  true  as  to  their  coun- 
terparts in  Federal  civilian  employment. 

However.  5  U.S.C,  8524  provides  that 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  ex-servicemen  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  any  payment  for 
unused  accrued  leave  received  at  the 
termination  of  service  Is  considered  to 
continue  the  Federal  service  and  to  con- 
stitute Federal  wages  during  the  period 
after  termination  of  service  with  respect 
to  which  the  payment  was  made. 

The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  disqual- 
ify ex-servicemen  from  receiving  unon- 
ploS'ment  compensation  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  any  payment  for  accrued 
leave  they  may  have  received  upon  sep- 
aration, even  If  the  State  law  under 
which  compensation  is  claimed  would 
otherwise  permit  payment.  This  pro- 
vision imfairly  discriminates  against  ex- 
servicemen  since  no  similar  disqualifica- 
tion is  imposed  on  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

With  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
servicemen  who  wUl  upon  discharge  be 
seeking  private  employment,  the  problem 
caused  by  this  disparity  in  treatment 
obviously  has  become  more  acute. 
Several  committees  of  the  Congress  have 
already  begun  to  consider  various  meas- 
ures designed  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  pri- 
vate employment.  Clearly,  at  the  very 
least,  our  unemployment  compensation 
policy  should  insure  that  ex-servicemen 
are  not  discriminated  against  in  obtain- 
ing unemployment  compensation  when 
they  are  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  im- 
mediate employment  upon  their  dis- 
charge. 

Therefore,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  repeal  5  U.S.C.  8524. 
This  bill  would  not  compel  any  State  to 
disregard  accrued  leave  payments  re- 
ceived by  servicemen  in  determining  eli- 
gibility for  unemployment  compensation; 
it  merely  allows  the  States  to  decide  for 


themselves  whether  or  not  to  do  so,  as  in 
the  case  of  Federal  clvlilan  employees. 
The  Department  of  Labor  Informs  me 
that  the  total  cost  of  this  bill  based  on 
current  experience  would  not  exceed  $2.5 
million  per  year. 

The  American  Legion  recently  consid- 
ered and  approved  a  resolution  which 
would  accord  discharged  servicemen  the 
same  rights  as  Federal  employees  under 
unemployment  compensation  benefits.  I 
understand  that  my  bill  will  satisfy  this 
American  Legion  Resolution  308.  which 
provides  as  follows: 

Whereas.  Military  personnel  released  from 
active  duty  by  the  various  services  receive 
accrued  leave  and  payment  therefore  on  being 
terminated  from  active  service,  and 

Whereas,  Military  personnel  released  from 
active  service  are  prevented  from  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  until  after 
their  accrued  terminal  leave  has  expired,  and 

Whereas.  Clvlilan  employees  on  being  ter- 
minated from  governmental  service  with  ac- 
crued leave  may  draw  unemployment  com- 
pensation inunedlately  on  termination  of 
employment  and  before  accrued  leave  has 
expired,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  on  the  order  of  600.000 
military  personnel  being  released  from  active 
duty  annually  under  current  situation,  and 

Whereas,  Military  personnel,  particularly 
In  foreign  service  and  combat  service  have  no 
opportunity  to  take  leave  except  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  mUltary  services  and  being 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  have  no  opportunity  to  seek  other 
employment  before  being  released  from  active 
service  as  do  their  counterpart  In  the  clvlilan 
employment,  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  auembled  in  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana.  September  10.  11,  12,  1968,  That 
The  American  Legion  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  military  personnel  upon 
separation  from  the  military  service  to  imme- 
diately become  eligible  to  apply  for  and  to 
receive  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
In  the  same  manner  as  their  counterpart  in 
the  civilian  employment  of  the  governmental 
services. 

There  is  clear  discrimination  with  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  because  the  pres- 
ent section  8524  of  title  5  is  directly 
traceable  to  a  similar  provision,  section 
1505  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
section  1365.  which  in  Its  original  form 
did  apply  to  Federal  civilian  employees. 
In  1960  by  Public  Law  86-442,  section  1. 
effective  with  benefit  years  commencing 
after  April  22.  1960,  this  provision  was 
repealed.  Insofar  as  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees were  concerned.  But  in  section  2 
of  the  same  bill  a  special  provision  was 
Inserted  continuing  it  in  effect  for  ex- 
servicemen. 

The  bill  was  subject  to  very  little  de- 
bate in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
and  although  the  provision  continuing 
section  1365  in  effect  for  ex-servicemen 
was  added  as  an  amendment  by  the 
House  committee,  neither  the  committee 
reports  on  the  bill  nor  the  debates  offer 
any  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
treatment  accorded  under  the  bill  to  ex- 
servicemen  and  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  86-442,  as 
set  forth  in  the  committee  reports  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  at 
the  time  it  was  considered  was  s'mply  to 
leave  it  up  to  each  individual  State  to 
decide  whether  or  not  accrued  leave  pay- 
ments would  be  considered  as  wages  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 


unemployment  compensation.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  approximately  26  States  do  not 
treat  accrued  leave  payments  as  wages 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  ex- 
serviceman's  eligibility  for  imemploy- 
ment  compensation.  Since  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  for  both  ex-civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  ex-servicemen  are  administered  in 
the  same  manner,  that  is,  through  the 
States,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  this 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  States  in  the 
case  of  ex-civllian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  not  in  the  case  of 
ex-servicemen. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1260)  to  determine  eligi- 
bility of  ex-servicemen  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


THE  125TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  HUN- 
GARIAN    ARTIST-PAINTER.     MI- 
CHAEL DE  MUNKACSY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 20  we  celebrated  the  125th  birthday 
of  a  great  artist  from  Hungary.  Michael 
de  Munkdcsy,  1844-1900.  He  came  from 
a  modest  background,  and  his  father  died 
in  an  Austrian  prison  for  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  Hungarian  War  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1848-49.  led  by  Louis  Kos- 
suth. His  talents,  realized  by  his  uncle, 
enabled  him  to  win  a  scholarship  to 
Budapest  and  after  then,  to  Dusseldorf. 
to  the  famous  Art  Academy.  Here  he  met 
the  American  painter.  John  R.  Talt,  who 
secured  for  him  the  first  American  com- 
missions. Their  completion  enabled  the 
young  painter  to  move  to  Paris  and  win 
the  first  prize  at  the  Salon,  an  inter- 
national recognition  of  his  work. 

Among  the  most  faithful  American  pa- 
trons of  Munkicsy  were  the  Wanamaker 
family  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  himself  of 
Hungarian  origin.  Wanamaker  paid 
$150,000  for  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  In 
1881  and  half  a  million  francs  for  the 
next  canvas.  "Christ  on  Calvary."  Mun- 
kdcsy  was  a  critical  realist,  his  message 
was  modem,  though  the  medium  was 
still  the  traditional  Biblical  themes.  One 
of  his  best  canvases.  "Milton  Dictating 
the  Paradise  Lost  to  His  Daughters," 
hangs  in  the  public  library  of  New  York 
and  there  are  about  five  more  Munkicsy 
paintings  in  New  York,  one  of  them  at 
the  Hungarian  Cultural  Foundation. 

Mimkacsy's  New  York  connections  are 
many,  indeed.  Upon  his  arrival  in  New 
York  in  1886.  Joseph  Pulitzer  received 
him  with  a  headline  in  Hungarian  in  the 
New  York  World.  He  also  painted  Mrs. 
Pulitzer  while  in  New  York.  At  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  paintings  thousands  con- 
verged before  the  canvases  and  not  less 
than  nine  New  York  newspapers  com- 
mented enthusiastically  on  them. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  No- 
vember 25,  1886.  commented  as  follows: 
Christ  before  PUate  Is  a  picture  which 
demands  the  most  serious  consideration.  To 
paint  such  a  subject,  on  such  a  scale.  Is  to 
attempt  a  work  of  surpassing  Importance.  It 
Is  Invading  the  field  of  the  greatest  painters 
our  civilization  has  even  seen.  Tintoretto, 
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Paul  Veronese.  Raphael,  Titian,  have  painted 
such  subjects,  and  their  marvelous  creations 
still  exist  ...  Its  merits  are  great  enough 
to  Insure  It  appreciation,  and  Judged  on  Its 
merits.  It  will  meet  with  the  consideration 
It  deserves. 

The  New  York  World  of  November  18, 
1886,  published  an  article  by  James  B. 
Townsend,  which  contains  among  others 
the  following  evaluation: 

When  the  few  great  artists  of  our  age  and 
time  shall  have  won,  by  lapse  of  centuries 
and  art  periods  and  by  the  power  of  their 
work,  the  title  of  "old  masters."  as  we  now 
understand  the  term.  Michael  de  Munk6csy, 
the  Hungarian  painter,  will  hold  a  foremost 
place  among  the  immortals  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  secured  for  him  by  his  masterpiece 
the  Christ  Before  Pilate  .  .  . 

The  work  is  a  grandly  conceived  one;  Is 
majestic  In  Its  simplicity  and  tells  Its  dra- 
matic story  through  no  tricks  of  art,  but 
simply  by  genius  guiding  the  hand  which 
created  It  .  .  . 

It  Is  a  work  which,  like  the  Madonnas  of 
the  old  masters,  may  be  viewed  and  studied 
alike,  and  side  by  side,  by  the  sceptic,  the 
Christian,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Turk  .  .  . 

Today,  indeed.  It  Is  timely  to  remem- 
ber this  great  painter.  His  subjects  in- 
cluded many  of  the  small  people  of 
society,  people  who  suffered,  he  even 
painted  striking  workers.  Yet,  he  was 
not  an  agitator,  he  tried  to  ennoble  man's 
yearning  for  freedom  and  give  idealism 
to  the  suffering  human  being. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  visit 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  Eu- 
rope in  purpose,  timeliness,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  was  conducted,  is  heart- 
ening to  the  people  of  our  country,  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  world.  He  has  carried 
out  the  promise  he  made  during  his 
campaign  and  that  he  made  clear  in  his 
eloquent  inaugural  address  that  he 
would  directly  consult  with  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  in  order  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  mutual  prob- 
lems and  to  strengthen  joint  efforts  to- 
ward security  and  toward  solution  of  the 
Issues  and  situations  which  endanger  our 
countries. 

While  we  do  not  know  the  substance 
of  his  talks  with  our  European  allies,  we 
know  they  were  pursued  by  the  President 
with  calmness,  with  candor,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  common  interest  and  responsi- 
bility. It  has  been  a  visit  which  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  work  which  we 
know  President  Nixon  will  vigorously 
carry  on — the  strengthening  of  NATO, 
a  solution  of  NATO's  problems,  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  great 
undertaking  to  achieve  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  world. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  hope  that  the 
tense  situation  In  Berlin  will  not  set  back 
this  peaceful  beginning — for  this  begin- 
ning offers  genuine  hope  of  progress  to- 
ward peace. 


CAN  NIXON  STOP  THE  ARMS  RACE? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
has  written  a  most  Important  article  in 
the  March  1,  1969.  Issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  His  article,  entitled  "Can  Nixon 
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Stop  the  Arms  Race?"  is  a  cogent  and 
lucid  discussion  of  the  Implications  of 
the  ABM  Issue. 

Senator  Javits  stresses  what  many  of 
us  believe,  that  President  Nixon  has,  as 
no  other  President  has  had  before  him — 
the  great  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  ces- 
sation of  the  mad  momentum  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  Senator  Javits  takes  as 
his  theme  President  Nixon's  declared  de- 
sire expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  to 
be  the  "peacemaker." 

In  his  forceful  and  logical  way  that  we 
have  all  come  to  recognize  and  respect, 
Senator  Javits  shows  how  the  ABM  Issue 
presents  a  imlque  opportunity  for  the 
President  to  move  toward  his  objective 
through  a  decision  not  to  deploy  the  ABM 
and  to  actively  pursue  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  In  a  systematic  and 
scholarly  fashion,  Senator  Javits  dis- 
cusses the  past  Administration's  ration- 
ale, and  persuasively  makes  the  case  that 
not  only  on  technical  and  strategic  rea- 
sons, but  In  the  Interest  of  security  de- 
plojTnent  of  the  ABM  would  not  be  In  the 
U.S.  Interest.  He  quotes  a  remark  made 
by  the  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Wil- 
liam Foster,  who  said: 

We  now  have  a  relatively  stable  situation 
In  which  each  side  has  a  fairly  good  Idea  of 
other  side's  capabilities.  With  the  deployment 
of  new  weapons  systems,  however,  this  situa- 
tion could  become  very  unstable  and  possibly 
dangerous. 

In  conclusion,  Senator  Javits  wisely 
commented: 

We  cannot  allow  the  range  of  alternatives 
open  to  us  to  be  limited  by  a  concentration 
In  nuclear  weaponry  If  limitation  compatible 
with  security  can  be  gained  by  negotiation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Senator  Javits  be  Inserted 
ill  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  President  Nixon  Stop  the  Arms  Race? 
(By  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

"The  greatest  honor  history  can  bestow." 
said  President  Nixon  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, "Is  the  title  of  Peacemaker."  The  Presi- 
dent clearly  recognized — as  do  most  Ameri- 
cans— that  without  peace  In  Vietnam,  with- 
out Intensive  and  successful  efforts  to  avoid 
conflict  In  the  "tlnderbox"  Middle  East,  his 
Administration  will  be  tarnished  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people  and  In  the  sight  of 
history. 

But.  really  critical  as  are  these  Immediate 
and  obvious  challenges  to  peace,  history  will 
probably  Judge  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  by  an- 
other standard — the  longer-term  prospects 
for  peace  as  determined  by  the  current  deci- 
sions we  make  concerning  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  limitation  of  nuclear  missile  and  anti- 
missile systems.  For  we  are  engaged  In  a  mas- 
sive nuclear  arms  race  and  historically  arms 
races  almost  Inevitably  have  led  to  mutually 
destructive  wars.  Because  of  the  destructive 
power  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  very  survival 
of  mankind  Is  literally  at  stake. 

Negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  limitation  of 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems 
should  commence  shortly.  Prom  all  Indica- 
tions, both  President  Nixon  and  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  give  high  priority  to  these  negoti- 


ations— and  It  Is  long  past  the  time  when  the 
momentous  Issues  involved  were  given  the 
attention  they  must  have. 

The  setting  In  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  now 
assimaed  the  Presidency  is  pertinent.  Though 
partially  obscured  by  the  controversy  over 
Vietnam  policy,  a  major  debate  on  many  of 
the  key  Issues  relating  to  national  security 
and  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  several  years.  This  debate  has  cen- 
tered on  the  Issue  of  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  antl-balllstlc  missile  system. 

A  disconcerting  aspect  of  this  debate  has 
been  that  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  Sentinel  system  seldom  talked  to  each 
other,  as  opposed  to  talking  at  each  other — 
In  both  the  literal  and  figurative  senses. 
Now  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  representing 
the  professional  military  viewpoint  and 
strongly  supported  by  leading  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  conunlttees  of  the  Con- 
gress, have  apparently  succeeded  In  convinc- 
ing the  Congress  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  the  construction  of  a  "thin"  ABM  system. 
But  notwithstanding  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation In  the  last  Congress,  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  temporarily  delayed  fur- 
ther procurement  and  site  location  for  Sen- 
tinel pending  departmental  and  National 
Security  Council  review. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  In 
his  landmark  speech  of  September  18,  1967, 
brought  the  Issue  to  public  attention  and 
lifted  the  debate  to  a  new  level  of  sophis- 
tication and  insight.  He  explained  the  dy- 
namics of  the  "mad  momentum"  of  the  arms 
race  and  the  dangerous  cycle  of  "action  and 
reaction"  Inherent  In  the  Interplay  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  policy  in  the  nuclear  arms  field 
with  large  risks  and  expenses  but  no  real 
gains  In  security  for  either  side.  Two  direct 
consequences  resulted  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  Initiative.  First,  leading  scientists 
of  the  academic  community  launched  a  series 
of  attacks  questioning  the  technical  efficacy 
of  the  Sentinel  system,  and  also  warned  of 
the  dangers  Involved  In  "destabilizing"  the 
current  nuclear  "balance  of  terror."  Second, 
a  bipartisan  group  of  liberal  and  moderate 
Senators  (Including  this  writer) ,  led  by  Sen- 
ators John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  and 
Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan,  offered  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  amendments  to  various  de- 
fense appropriations  bills,  seeking  to  defer 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 

Mr.  McNamara's  successor,  Clark  Clifford, 
gave  strong  support  to  the  position  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  traditional 
strategic  doctrines  which  underlie  the  JCS 
position.  "Others  within  and  without  the 
Government  are  free  to  work  unqualifiedly 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,"  Mr.  Clif- 
ford said.  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
make  certain  that  we  are  prepared  for  the 
worst.  I  find  this  responsibility  neither  ur- 
congenlal  nor  unrewarding  .  .  .  my  own 
deeply  held  belief  In  the  Importance  of  deal- 
ing from  strength  has  not  resulted  from  the 
past  half  year  alone  but  stems  also  from  my 
experience  with  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  the  period  following  World 
War  II." 

There  Is  nothing  sinister  about  the  view 
of  former  Secretary  Clifford  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  pertinent  question  Is  not 
whether  Mr.  Clifford  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  "wrong"  or  "dangerous"  In  their  views. 
Their  attitudes  were  certainly  the  conven- 
tional reaction  to  the  thought  patterns  cf 
their  opposite  numbers  In  the  Kremlin  who 
still  carry  the  day  In  Soviet  decision-making 
councils. 

But  perhaps  It  Is  more  In  the  national 
Interest  to  approach  the  Issue  from  a  broader 
perspective.  "MUltary  strength  is  not 
enough,"  President  Nixon  said  before  his 
election.  "We  must  move  away  from  con- 
frontation In  this  nuclear  age.  ...  In  short, 
for  arms  control  to  be  successful,  we  must 
first  establish  prerequisites  and  Incentives, 
and  this  requires  a  cooperative  pursuit  of 
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common  objecttvea.  We  wUl  8ucce«l.  flnt. 
to  the  extent  th*t  we  c*n  convince  om  ad- 
ven&rles  to  share  our  interert  In  stability  and 
to  rely  on  peaceful,  not  military,  means  for 
effecUng  change.  Second,  our  success  wUl 
depend  not  so  much  on  mutual  trust  as 
on  mutual  knowledge,  so  that  each  side  can 
know  with  reasonable  assurance  what  the 
other  Is  about." 

These  words  go  to  the  heart  of  the  debate 
concerning  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  and 
closely  related  questions  involving  the  world 
strategic  environment  and  the  U.S.  national 
security  po«rt\ire  in  the  1970s.  As  all  those 
faxnlUar  with  the  ABM  debate  know,  there 
has  been  little  disagreement  on  technical 
questions;  the  entire  controversy  has  turned 
on  questions  of  Judgment  as  to  the  Inten- 
tions and  designs  of  the  U.SBJt. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Systems  Analysis.  Dr.  Alain  Enthoven.  stated 
this  explicitly  when  he  told  the  Senate  Pre- 
p«redneaa  Investigating  Subcommittee,  in 
explaining  the  mechanics  of  the  Pentagon's 
Sentinel  decision:  "Plnally  It  came  down  to 
the  single  really  dominant  driving  assump- 
tion in  this  whole  problem  of  the  NIKE-X 
defen«»of  clUee,  and  that  Is:  what  would  the 
Sovlet-seactlons  be?"  From  the  evidence  on 
the  public  record.  It  appears  that  thU  "single 
really  dominant  driving  assumption"  was 
decided  by  professional  military  technicians, 
whoae  hortxons  quite  understandably  are  cir- 
cumscribed and  conditioned  by  established, 
conventional  military  assumption*  concern- 
ing the  Soviet  Union. 

My  point  Is  not  that  our  military  tech- 
nicians are  "wrong"  in  their  assumption* 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  From  their  vantage 
point  they  are  not.  But  what  was  missing 
wm*  the  dimension  suggested  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
IttMcrlptlon  that.  In  seeking  arm*  control 
agreement*  with  the  US.S.B.,  "we  mu«t  flrst 
establish  prerequisites  and  incentives."  Sig- 
nificantly, he  stressed  the  Importance  of 
"mutual  knowledge"  of  what  the  other  side 
Ls  about.  This  Is  a  step  beyond  the  conven- 
tional military  approach.  Mr.  Clifford's  deci- 
sion* to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
MIRV  (missiles  carrying  multiple.  Inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads ) ,  to  give  prior- 
ity to  the  construction  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system,  and  to  proceed  with  the  acquisition 
of  two  new  types  of  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines, have  been  questioned  in  many  quar- 
ters precisely  because  they  may  not  entirely 
meet  President  Nixon's  preecrlptlon. 

Tlie  danger,  in  my  Judgment,  does  not  rest 
so  much  with  the  decision  to  proceed  with 
procurement  of  these  new  weapon*  per  se, 
but  with  the  effect  It  may  have  on  the 
prospect*  for  successful  negotiations.  A* 
President  Nixon  has  noted:  "Technology  will 
not  stand  still  for  the  arms  controller  any 
more  than  It  does  for  the  military  planner." 
But  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  launch  a  new  cycle  of  the  arms  race  be- 
fore negotlaUons  even  begin  to  prevent  this. 
Concerning  future  negotiation*  to  limit 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  indicated  that  his  program 
will  be  "based  on  the  assumption  that  Bast 
and  West  will  continue  to  carry  on  technolog- 
ical competition  ..."  and  emphasized  that 
the  "Initial  purpose  of  arms  control  Is  not 
to  deliver  a  final  'package,'  but  to  establish 
a  framework  of  consultation  which  will  en- 
able ua  .  .  .  to  cope  with  the  on-ru*h  of  tech- 
nology In  a  cooperative  way." 

While  the  approach  suggested  by  President 
Nixon  Is  sound  and  realistic,  certain  very 
troublesome  question*  remain  which  point 
up  the  urgency  of  getting  negotiations 
started  soon.  First,  there  Is  the  danger  that 
the  new  we^>ons  systems  already  announced 
by  Mr.  Clifford  may — If  the  present  hold  on 
procurement  and  site  location  Is  lifted  and 
they  go  forward — cause  a  "destablllzation"  of 
the  nuclear  balance.  Moreover,  the  "action/ 
reaction  '  issue  raised  by  Secretary  McNamara 
has  been  restated  In  a  candid  and  highly 


pertinent  way  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
by  the  director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.  Dr.  John  Foeter,  Jr.  In  replying 
to  a  question  concerning  the  development 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  over  the  past 
decade.  Dr.  Foeter  said  that  "In  each  case 
it  seems  to  me  the  Soviet  Union  Is  following 
the  U.S.  lead  and  that  the  United  States  Is 
not  reacting  to  the  Soviet  actions. "  The 
former  director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  William  Foeter,  sum- 
med up  the  case  succinctly  when  he  observed 
recently  that  "we  now  have  a  relatively 
stable  situation  in  which  each  side  has  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  other  side's  capa- 
bilities. With  the  deployment  of  new  weapons 
systems,  however,  this  situation  could  become 
very  unstable  and  possibly  dangerous. " 

The  second  very  troubling  aspect  of  the 
decision*  to  proceed  with  new  nuclear  weap- 
on* systems  U  Its  staggering  cost.  While  a 
"thin"  Sentinel  ABM  system  ha*  been 
priced  at  tS  bllUon.  the  "heavy"  system  re- 
quested by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
supported  by  some  powerful  Congressional 
leaders.  Is  estimated  to  cost  »60  to  S75  bil- 
lion. The  replacement  of  Mlnuteman  II  mis- 
siles by  Mlnuteman  m  will  cost  more  than 
$4.6  billion.  Twenty-nine  new  high-speed 
Sturgeon  class  submarines  will  cost  S78,- 
000.000  each,  a  total  of  more  than  $2.25  bil- 
lion, and  Mr.  Clifford  has  estimated  that  the 
new  "silent"  submarine*  he  ordered  will 
cost  tl50  to  $200  million  each.  In  addition, 
according  to  Mr.  Foster,  "three  weapons  sys- 
tems which  have  been  suggested  but  not 
yet  approved  bear  a  price  tag.  over  the  next 
few  years,  of  somewhere  between  $60  and  8100 
billions. "  Thl*  1*  far  from  a  complete  list. 

The  sheer  magnitude  in  dollars  of  the 
next  generation  of  nuclear  weapons  systenxs 
doubtlessly  will  have  a  braking  effect  on 
the  arms  race.  Certainly  the  economy  of  even 
this  nation  is  in  no  position  to  absorb  ex- 
penditures for  new  weapons  in  this  magni- 
tude, unlea*  we  are  prepared  to  become  a 
real  garrison  state.  The  American  economy 
Is  already  dangerously  overheated.  Inflation 
Is  rising  at  a  rate  of  more  than  4  per  cent 
a  year,  and  our  balance  of  payments  position 
continues  to  be  adverse.  Even  more  Im- 
portantly, we  have  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lema^the  crisis  of  the  cities  and  other  de- 
velopments— which  require  large  new  fed- 
eral expenditure*  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead — and  we  are  still  fighting  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  apparent  eagerness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  commence  negotiations  on  the 
limitation  of  strategic  missile  systems  is  re- 
lated also  in  considerable  measure.  I  feel,  to 
the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  the  next  gen- 
eration   of    these    weapon*   systems. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  prudence 
and  moderation  will  prevail  on  arms  limita- 
tion In  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  also 
In  the  Kremlin.  There  should  be  no  com- 
placency with  respect  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  President  Nixon  made  a  most  significant 
distinction  at  his  flrst  press  conference  when 
he  stated  that  "sufflciency  |of  military  pow- 
er) Is  a  better  term  than  either  superiority 
or  parity."  But  he  will  need  all  the  help  and 
support  he  can  get  from  the  liberal  and 
moderate  elements  of  my  own  Republican 
party  as  well  as  the  Democratic  party  If  he  Is 
to  seek  and  to  succeed  In  maintaining  some 
discipline    over   the   defense    budget. 

During  the  campaign,  Mr.  NUon  spoke 
of  the  need  to  "synchronize  our  national 
security  programs  and  the  search  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreements,"  and, 
most  significantly,  he  promised  ".  .  .  the 
evolution  of  a  strategic  doctrine,  stressing 
the  fion-belllgerent  aspects  of  our  national 
security  posture."  This  is  a  philosophy  that 
many  In  the  United  States  will  wUh  to 
support.  U  President  Nixon  succeeds  In 
translating  this  philosophy  Into  concrete 
effect,  he  will  have  achieved  one  of 
tha  great  leadership  revolutions  of  this  cen- 


tury. Hitherto,  the  major  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  and  the  powerful 
interest  groups  operating  in  the  national 
security  field,  have  exerted  their  energies 
and  skills  on  a  competitive  rather  than 
synchronized  basis.  The  results  of  this  modus 
operandi  have  been  unfortunate  on  many 
occasions. 

A  truly  synchronized  effort  in  the  national 
security  field.  Including  the  evolution  of  a 
new  strategic  doctrine  emphasizing  the  non- 
belligerent aspects  of  our  national  posture, 
could  bring  us  truly  enormous  security  bene- 
fits— more  indeed  than  any  of  the  proposed 
new  weapons  systems.  But  President  Nixon 
can  anticipate  strong  resistance  to  efforts  to 
synchronize  national  security  programs  in- 
volving the  several  agencies  and  departments 
concerned.  This  resistance  will  come  princi- 
pally from  habit  and  Inertia — rather  than 
Ideology — although  pockets  of  resistance  on 
strongly  held  ideological  grounds  can  also  be 
anticipated. 

There  are  ways.  I  feel.  In  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  synchronization  of  efforts  in  the  na- 
tional security  field  can  be  pursued,  and 
there  are  some  non-mlUtary,  security  "trade 
offs"  or  options,  which  could  have  the  dual 
merit  of  achieving  big  security  gains  while 
saving  billions  In  weapons  expenditures. 

A  breakthrough  in  our  relations  with  Com- 
munist China  could  change  the  entire  world 
security  environment,  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  enhance 
the  security  of  our  nation  much  more  than, 
for  Instance,  the  development  of  very  expen- 
sive new  nuclear  attack  submarines.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  attaining  a  true  peace 
In  the  Middle  East.  Similarly,  the  establish- 
ment of  viable,  new  mechanisms  for  dealing 
with  the  recurrent  balance  of  payments  and 
monetary  crises  of  the  Western  industrial 
economies  could  contribute  more  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  United  States 
than  an  ABM  system — "thick"  or  "thin." 

Then,  of  course,  we  always  have  our  urgent 
domestic  problems.  Programs  that  generate 
breakthroughs  on  racial  problems,  inner-city 
decay,  and  environmental  pollution  could 
help  solve  the  crisis  of  our  cities  and  add 
Immeasurably  to  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
United  States.  Their  success  would  signifi- 
cantly raise  the  morale  of  our  own  people,  as 
well  a*  our  prestige  and  Influence  in  the 
world,  and  thus  directly  enhance  our  na- 
tional security.  The  possibilities  noted  here 
wlU  be  vitally  affected  by  a  more  Judicious 
deployment  of  our  resources  expended  for 
"national  security." 

In  advocating  vigorous  pursuit  of  non- 
military  "trade  offs,"  I  am  not  suggesting 
neglect  of  our  military  forces,  or  anything 
short  of  full  vigilance  along  the  many  points 
of  pressure  from  hostile  sources  around  the 
world.  Equally,  I  do  not  entertain  any  naive 
or  wishful  thoughts  concerning  the  motives 
of  Moscow  and  Peking.  But  there  Is  no  need 
for  us  to  get  "hung  up"  on  their  motives. 
or  to  attempt  to  adjust  our  policies  to  fluc- 
tuations In  the  "morality"  of  Communist 
behavior. 

We  must  concern  ourselves  with  advanc- 
ing our  own  interests  and  designs,  paying 
careful  attention  to  Soviet  behavior  (as  op- 
posed to  its  "morality") .  The  age  Is  such  that 
everyone's  motives  and  purposes  are  being 
challenged,  even  ours.  We  need  to  use  the 
whole  range  of  political  and  diplomatic  ac- 
tion open  to  us  to  preserve  a  climate  of  free- 
dom In  the  world.  We  cannot  allow  the  range 
of  alternatives  open  to  us  to  be  limited  bv  a 
concentration  In  nuclear  weaponry  If  limita- 
tion compatible  with  security  can  be  gained 
by  negotiation.  The  nuclear  age  Is  such  that 
It  Is  now  very  much  In  our  national  interest 
to  exert  considerable  energy  and  resources  on 
programs  that  can  Influence  the  Sortet 
Union's  behavior  pattern  in  ways  that  help 
u*  too.  Military  competition  Is  only  one  way 
of  trying  to  do  this,  and  in  a  nuclear  world 
it  has  sharp  limitations  In  terms  of  safety 
and  efficacy.  Mr.  Nixon  ha*  spoken  of  "pre- 
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requisite*  and  incentives."  We  must  utilize 
every  opportunity  to  give  them  real  meaning. 
Just  as  we  must  be  clear  as  to  what  we  want 
in  return. 

In  evolving  our  strategic  doctrine  we  need 
to  assume  that  Soviet  efforts  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  field  are  essentially  reactions  to 
what  they  see  as  a  U.S.  threat.  Our  policy 
ought  to  be  one  which  allows  adequately  for 
this  possibility.  Dr.  John  Foster's  words, 
quoted  above,  bear  remembering. 

Equally,  we  need  not  assume  that  the  So- 
viet occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  its 
ultlmation  to  the  Oerman  Federal  Republic 
may  prove  to  be  a  one-time  aberration  from  a 
gradually  moderating  approach  in  Eastern 
Europe.  But  It  Is  in  our  Interest  to  make  al- 
lowance for  this  possibility. 

In  short,  the  task  Is  to  seek  actively  to 
shape  the  over-all  strategic  environment  of 
the  19708  In  ways  that  make  possible,  en- 
courage, and  enhance  the  kind  of  evolution 
In  Soviet  society  and  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment of  our  own  policy  that  are  necessary  for 
the  long-term  prospects  for  world  peace. 


S.  1266— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  ON 
MILITARY  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIS- 
CHARGE PROCEDURES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  least 
since  1961,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  rights  of  servicemen,  particularly  in 
the  flelds  of  military  Justice  and  admin- 
istrative discharges.  As  the  outgrowth 
of  several  years  of  study  and  Investiga- 
tion, I  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 
S.  2009,  an  omnibus  bill  consisting  of 
Ave  titles. 

Title  I  of  that  bill  sought  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  the  procedures  em- 
ployed in  the  administrative  discharge 
field. 

Title  n  would  have  established  a  sep- 
arate Judge  Advocate  General  Corps  in 
the  Navy.  This  had  long  been  needed 
and,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  w&s  accom- 
plished by  separate  legislation  enacted 
in  1967. 

Title  m  was  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  court-martial  system.  Most 
of  this  title  was  enacted  into  law  last 
year  as  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968, 
a  comprehensive  and  long  overdue  re- 
form and  updating  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice. 

Title  IV  of  the  omnibus  bill  concerned 
reconstituting  the  military  boards  of  re- 
view and  strengtiiening  the  procedures 
so  as  to  make  them  truly  independent 
appellate  courts.  Part  of  this  title  was 
included  in  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968. 

Title  V  would  have  created  one  Board 
for  Correction  of  Records  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  replacing  the  present 
separate  boards  in  each  military  depart- 
ment. 

These  legislative  achievements  were 
important  and  far-reaching,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. However,  they  did  not  touch  on 
one  of  the  problems  most  in  need  of  re- 
form, notably  the  procedures  followed 
by  the  armed  services  in  adjudging  ad- 
ministrative discharges.  To  meet  this 
need.  I  am  introducing  today  a  proposed 
code  of  procedure  for  the  consideration 
and  Issuance  of  administrative  dis- 
charges based  upon  fault  or  culpable 
misconduct. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
recognized  the  need  for  revision  of  ad- 


ministrative discharge  procedures  in 
order  to  insure  due  process  and  fair- 
play.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  house  of 
delegates  a  resolution  was  adopted  set- 
ting forth  criteria  and  minimum  stand- 
ards which  should  be  met  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  an  administrative  discharge. 
Congressman  Charles  Bennett,  who  has 
long  been  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  armed  services,  has 
introduced  a  bill  designed  to  implement 
the  American  Bar  Association's  recom- 
mendations. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  particular 
language  contained  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing. I  am,  however,  wedded  to  the 
proposition  that  in  those  areas  covered 
by  the  bill,  legislation  is  needed.  Since 
bills  will  now  have  been  introduced  in 
both  Houses,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
this  session  of  Congress  will  have  the 
opportimity  of  further  reforming  the 
overall  administration  of  justice  in  the 
armed  services  to  the  end  that  rights  of 
the  serviceman  will  be  protected  and  due 
process  will  be  assured. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1266)  to  further  insure 
due  process  in  the  administrative  dis- 
charge procedure  followed  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


OBSCENITY  AND  PORNOGRAPHY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  prepare 
to  greet  the  spring.  It  is  a  season  for 
renewal  of  the  human  spirit  and  a  time 
for  rededication  to  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  man. 

In  our  Nation's  Capital  there  are  two 
great  heralds  of  spring.  We  wait  impa- 
tiently the  annual  opportimity  to  steep 
ourselves  in  the  incomparable  beauty 
marked  by  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
and  the  equally  inspiring  sight  of  count- 
less thousands  of  boys  and  girls  on  their 
atmual  pilgrimage  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

These  two  events  fill  all  of  us  with 
the  sense  of  keen  anticipation  and 
pleasure. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  grave  mis- 
givings about  one  of  these  events.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  by  the  widespread 
display  and  public  sale  of  lurid  pornog- 
raphy in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Most  of  our  youthful  visitors  will  be 
seniors  from  high  schools  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  They  will  be  the 
cream  of  the  crop,  idealistic,  Joyous, 
alert,  brimming  over  with  enthusiasm 
and  charm.  They  will  come  with  songs  in 
their  hearts,  innocent  and  trusting.  They 
will  seek  only  to  show  their  deference 
and  profoimd  respect  for  the  institutions 
and  values  of  our  political  and  cultural 
heritage. 

Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  have 
worked  hard  to  earn  the  money  to  pay 
for  their  trip  to  Washington.  Many 
senior  classes  will  have  engaged  in  nu- 
merous fundralsing  projects  and  some 
parents  wUl  have  made  personal  sacri- 
fices, all  for  the  purpose  of  providing  their 


children  a  unique  experience,  and  an 
opportunity  for  cultural  enrichment  af- 
forded by  a  visit  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Among  our  youthful  visitors  may  be 
counted  thousands  who  are  proud  repre- 
sentatives of  the  values  and  traditions 
perpetuated  by  churches.  Sunday 
schools,  Four-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
DeMolay,  Key  Club,  and  scholastic 
groups  and  organizations  of  all  kinds. 
Some  will  come  as  winners  of  awards, 
granted  by  patriotic  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  civic  clubs.  Some  will  be  beauty 
queens,  pageant  queens,  homecoming 
queens,  and  school  sweethearts.  They  will 
represent  youth  from  cities,  hamlets, 
farms — boys  and  girls  from  every  walk 
and  station  of  life.  Surely,  Mr.  President, 
they  are'  the  finest  and  most  cherished 
asset  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  they  will  come  and  they 
will  see  and  they  will  be  influenced  by 
what  they  see.  They  will  gaze  in  awe  at 
the  magnificent  monuments  erected  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Lincoln.  They  will  visit  the 
shrine  of  our  illustrious  dead  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery.  They  will  walk  the  corri- 
dors of  this  Capitol  and  gaze  at  us  from 
the  balcony  of  this  Chamber. 

As  they  walk  the  corridors  of  this 
stately  building  they  will  tread  in  the" 
footsteps  of  some  of  the  greatest  states- 
men and  patriots  who  ever  lived  and  per- 
haps some  may  commune  with  the  eter- 
nal spirit  of  the  illustrious  dead.  If  so, 
they  may  well  hear  it  said.  "Well  done. 
Thou  hast  not  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  patriotism  which 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  instilled  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  your  fathers  and 
your  fathers  fathers." 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  boys  and 
girls,  during  their  stay  in  Washington, 
will  be  accommodated  at  some  of  our 
commercial  hotels.  They  will  walk  the 
streets  of  this  city,  and  they  will  be 
influenced  there,  too.  by  what  they  see 
and  what  they  hear.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  these  boys  and  girls  will  not  escape 
contact  with  certain  revolting  aspects  of 
a  subculture  spawned  in  this  city. 

In  downtown  Washington.  D.C..  just  a 
block  or  two  from  some  of  our  finest 
hotels,  even  in  the  shadow  of  the  White 
House,  they  will  be  enticed  by  the  sight  of 
lurid  magazine  covers  In  color,  revealing 
nude  men  and  women,  nude  teenage  boys 
and  girls.  They  will  see  hundreds  of  books 
and  magazines  which  no  self-respecting 
parents  would  permit  in  their  homes. 
Here  on  prominent  display  are  books  on 
perversion,  sadism,  and  masochism.  They 
will  see  some  of  the  vilest  prurient  por- 
nography ever  contrived  by  diseased 
minds  of  lascivious  subhumans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Lambert 
C.  Mims,  mayor  of  the  great  city  of 
Mobile.  Ala.,  has  seen  these  things  with 
his  own  eyes.  He  was  shocked,  disgusted, 
and  nauseated  by  what  he  saw.  His  in- 
dignation led  him  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mayor  Wasiilngton  in  which  he  expressed 
his  deep  concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mayor  Mims'  letter  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Crrr  or  Mobili. 
Mobile.  Ala.,  January  8. 1999. 
Hon.  Waltsk  Wasrimotom. 
Mayor.  City  Hall. 
Woihirigton.  D.C. 

DzAB  Matob  WASHiNOTOif :  It  U  with  a  gr«ftt 
deal  of  strew  and  tremendou«  nausea,  deep 
down  within  that  I  am  dictating  thU  letter 
from  my  room  here  at  the  Washington  Hotel 
on  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
l&th  Street. 

Tonight  I  vlalted  two  newsatands  one  on 
16th  Street  and  the  other  on  14th  Street  near 
this  hotel  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  White 
House,  and  muat  aay  that  I  am  Indeed  ap- 
palled at  what  I  have  wltneseed 

The  very  nrst  thing  that  I  saw  upon  enter- 
ing each  of  theee  eatabUahmente  waa  maga- 
slnea  with  cover*  In  color,  showing  nude 
women  ... 

A  closer  look  revealed  literally  hundred*  of 
magaalnes  showing  nude  men  and  women 
and  some  teenage  boys  and  girls  in  the  nude 
In  aU  type*  of  suggesUve  positions  with 
pubic  areas  and  genitals  In  full  view. 

As  I  looked  around  I  saw  literally  thou- 
sands of  books  nued  with  every  kind  of  sex 
novel- possible.  Including  books  on  "How  to 
Commft  Unnatural  Sex  Acts  In  Over  100 
Ways."  along  with  all  kinds  of  books  on 
sex  perversion. 

Dozens  of  men,  both  old  and  young,  and 
many  with  foreign  features,  speaking  foreign 
languages,  stood  drooling  and  hypnotized  as 
they  stared  at  the  pages.  Some  foreigners 
seemed  utterly  amazed  at  what  they  saw 
and  I  am  wondering  Just  what  they  thought 
that  very  moment  about  our  Great  America. 

I  know  that  many  today  are  screaming 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  under  the  1st 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  dear 
sir.  I  do  believe  that  our  founding  fathers, 
who  drafted  that  sacred  document  would 
turn  over  in  their  graves  If  they  knew  such 
was  being  displayed  near  the  hallowed  halls 
where  they  worked  so  diligently  for  that 
which  Is  right  and  honorable. 

As  an  American,  who  loves  Ckxl  and  Coun- 
try, and  as  a  fellow  public  servant  in  a  city 
of  nearly  a  quarter  million  American*.  I  am 
calling  on  you  to  put  an  end  to  this  type  of 
thing  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  time  that  men  in  high  places  took  a 
definite  stond  against  the  purveyors  of  fllth 
and  smut.  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  out.  For 
our  children's  sake — let's  take  action  now. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Lambixt  C.  Mims.  Mayor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  condi- 
tions described  by  Mayor  Mims  are  a 
national  disgrace.  Theee  so-called  news- 
stands are  little  more  than  dens  of  In- 
iquity dealing  In  corruption.  They  are 
shocking,  depressing  evidence  of  Inroads 
of  hedonistic  worship  of  the  sensual 
which,  if  left  alone  to  corrupt  our  youth, 
can  but  turn  our  Capital  into  a  modem 
Sodom. 

These  so-called  newsstands  are  oper- 
ated by  money  grabbing,  lecherous, 
bestial,  purveyors  of  fllth.  But,  more, 
they  are  licensed  by  the  city.  Thus,  these 
pestholes  and  their  trade  in  corruption 
are  legitimized. 

Will  we  permit  the  elite  of  our  youth 
to  be  victimized  and  contaminated  by 
lecherous  buzzards''  Their  trade  should 
not  be  licensed  and  condoned  and  thus 
legitimized  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Our 
youth  should  not  have  to  wade  past 
these  open  sewers  as  a  condition  and  as 
a  risk  of  a  visit  to  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  expressed  my  concern 
on  this  subject  to  the  Honorable  WUllam 
B.  Lockhiart,  Chairman  of  the  newly 
created  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  assured 


me  that  the  Commission  will  concern 
itself  with  the  problem  of  sale  and  public 
display  of  pornography  In  our  Capital 
City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
communication  from  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commission  on  Obscinitt 

AND  POBNOGRAPHT. 

Wathington.  D.C.  February  17. 1969. 
Hon.  Jambs  B.  Allbn, 
U.S.  Seriate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Senatob  AiAXN :  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  6.  which  I  found  upon  my  retvim 
from  my  trip  to  Washington  in  which  I  met 
with  the  Obscenity  Commission. 

I  appreciate  your  calling  to  my  attention 
the  letter  from  Mayor  Mims  forwarded  to 
you  by  Mayor  Washington  regarding  the  type 
of  material  available  In  some  of  the  news 
stands  In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Obscenity  Com- 
mission also  shares  your  concern.  One  of  the 
areas  under  study  In  an  effort  to  ascertain 
why  the  enforcement  of  obscenity  laws  Is  so 
Ineffective  in  the  kind  of  situation  referred 
U)  in  your  letter.  We  are  Including  In  our 
studle*  a  survey  of  the  enforcement  prob- 
lems with  a  broad  sampling  of  approximately 
400  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  will  make  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  enforcement  problems 
in  a  number  of  representative  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Tou  can  be  assured  that  the  Commission 
will  concern  itself  not  only  with  the  problem 
of  sales,  but  with  the  public  display  of  por- 
nography. We  do  not  yet  have  the  solutions 
but  upon  our  completion  of  the  study  of  the 
enforcement  problems  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal  of  a  more  effective 
enforcement  procedures. 
Sincerely. 

Wiluam  B.  Locxhakt, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  Congress  has  an  unavoidable  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  that  it  cannot 
wash  its  hands  of  this  responsibility  In 
this  situation. 

Congress  is  not  helpless  to  regulate 
and  stamp  out  this  monstrous  evil  In  our 
presence.  The  question  is,  Are  we  so  In- 
different as  to  do  nothing  about  it?  The 
youth  of  our  Nation  must  be  protected  in 
the  cherished  right  to  visit  our  Nation's 
Capital  without  danger  of  being  exposed 
to  such  hucksters  who  pander  to  sick 
minds. 

I  intend  to  do  all  within  my  power  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  traffic.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  American  people  are  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  this  evil  in  Washington. 
If  It  becomes  necessary  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  dangers  Involved  In  order 
to  end  this  abomination,  then  certainly 
I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  Inform  them.  If 
It  requires  an  army  of  angry  parents  to 
put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  thing,  then  I 
certainly  Intend  to  help  organize  that 
army.  If  it  requires  a  crusade  of  moral 
indignation  to  get  action — then  I  would 
want  to  assist  in  that  crusade. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  says  that  Congress  Is  powerless  to 
stop  this  traflBc  in  fllth,  then  I  say  that 
it  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fumigate 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


If  a  majority  of  Congress  says  we  have 
no  right  to  Interfere  in  this  business, 
then  I  predict  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  Interfere  In  the  business  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  Intol- 
erable. Corrective  action  must  be  taken 
before  the  annual  pilgrimage  of  our 
youth  to  our  Nation's  Capital  begins. 


THE    DANGEROUS    DISPUTE    WITH 
PERU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Stevens  in  the  chair),  disturbing  dif- 
ficulties have  been  present  for  several 
months  In  this  Nation's  relations  with 
Peru.  First,  there  was  the  expropriation 
of  the  properties  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Co.  which  Is  owned  by  U.S. 
nationals.  Then  came  the  seizure  of  fish- 
ing vessels  of  U.S.  registry  In  line  with 
the  insistence  of  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment on  a  200-mile  off-shore  jurisdic- 
tion. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  first  in- 
cident can  act  to  set  In  motion  in  early 
April,  the  automatic  reprisals  of  the  so- 
called  Hlckenlooper  amendment.  Tliis 
legislation  requires  a  cut-off  of  all  finan- 
cial aid  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the 
sugar  quota  with  respect  to  any  nation 
which,  having  expropriated  the  property 
of  U.S.  nationals,  falls  to  make  provision 
for  just  compensation  within  6  months. 
As  for  the  difficulty  involving  the  fish- 
ing vessels.  It  Is  a  chapter  in  a  continu- 
ing problem,  not  only  with  Peru  but  with 
Chile  and  Ekiuador;  these  three  nations 
border  on  the  Immensely  rich  fishing  re- 
sources which  occur  in  connection  with 
the  northward  thrust  of  the  Humbolt 
Current.  This  latest  seizure  of  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  coming  as  it  does  on  the 
heels  of  the  expropriation,  has  been 
most  unfortvmate.  It  has  brought  talk 
of  reprisals  in  this  country.  In  this  case, 
the  suggestion  is  heard  that  the  return 
of  certain  Peruvian  naval  vessels  should 
be  demanded — vessels  which.  Ironically, 
had  been  previously  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department. 

As  I  see  it,  the  issue  in  the  case  of  the 
petroleum  company  is  not  the  national 
right  of  Peru  to  expropriate  property. 
That  right  has  been  recognized  by  this 
Nation  for  all  nations.  Nor  is  the  princi- 
ple of  just  compensation  for  expropri- 
ated property,  apparently,  at  Issue— a 
principle  which  this  Nation  also  sustains. 
The  principle  of  compensation  for  expro- 
priation has  not  been  denied,  according 
to  my  understanding,  by  the  Peruvian 
Government.  What  is  Involved  In  the 
current  dispute  is  the  application  of 
these  interlocking  principles  In  the  cur- 
rent dispute.  How  are  they  to  be  applied 
in  practical  form  in  the  specific  case  of 
the  seizure  of  the  oil  properties?  Here 
there  are  sharp  differences  between  Peru 
and  the  United  States. 

If  these  views  are  not  reconcilable  on 
a  bilateral  basis  that  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  exhaust  the  possibilities  for  a  rational 
soluUon.  Certainly,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  third  party  mediation.  There  arc 
the  good  agencies  of  the  Organization 
of  the  American  Stetes  which  might  help 
to  find  a  reasonable  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem before  it  is  too  late.  There  are  the 
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resources  of  the  OAS  Secretariat  and. 
Indeed,  the  personal  resources  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary -General  of  the  Or- 
ganization. Mr.  Galo-Plaza.  An  Ecua- 
dorian, he  is  also  a  personification  of  the 
inter-American  cooperative  tradition. 
Conciliatory  assistance  from  the  Secre- 
tary-General or  from  other  inter-Ameri- 
can sources,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not 
only  be  welcomed  but  sought. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  the  fishing 
problem  needs  to  be  dealt  with  on  the 
basis  of  reason  rather  than  reprisal.  It 
ought  not  to  be  Impossible  to  recognize 
the  extraordinary  interest  of  all  of  the 
Humboldt  Current  states  in  these  fishing 
grounds  while  at  the  same  time  working 
to  reconcile  that  interest  with  the  right 
of  all  nations  to  a  share  in  the  general 
wealth  of  the  world's  oceans. 

Since  the  fishing  disputes  have  involved 
us,  primarily,  over  the  years,  not  only 
with  Peru  but  with  Ecuador  and  Chile, 
It  may  be  that  a  quadripartite  conference 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  of 
the  American  States  might  offer  an  ap- 
proach to  solution.  Indeed,  it  may  be  a 
more  practical  approach  than  the  at- 
tempt to  apply,  at  this  time,  a  general 
international  legal  interpretation  of  ter- 
ritorial waters.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  try  to  find  at  least  a  toler- 
able interim  solution  on  that  basis  rather 
than  to  go  on  exchanging  Insults,  threats, 
and  provocations  on  a  bilateral  basis 
with  Peru. 

On  both  thes*  issues,  on  the  question 
of  expropriation  as  well  as  the  fishing 
dispute,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  urgency 
is  to  avoid  further  provocations  or  re- 
prisals as  between  Peru  and  this  coimtry. 
Unless  a  degree  of  comity  Is  restored, 
each  nation  in  retaliating  against  the 
other.  Is  likely  to  end  by  damaging  itself. 
In  the  process,  moreover,  the  Inter- 
American  structure — the  peaceful  tradi- 
tion of  this  hemisphere— will  be  dealt 
another  blow  not  imllke  that  of  the  re- 
grettable breakdown  of  United  States- 
Cuban  relations  a  decade  ago. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  Nation 
would  take  the  Initiative  in  seeking  to 
avoid  further  provocations.  It  would  be 
my  further  hope  that  both  nations  will 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  groimd  the 
charged  emotionalism  in  this  dispute. 
The  Governments  of  Peru  and  the  United 
States  have  a  responsibility  to  their  own 
people  and  to  all  of  the  American  states 
to  turn  off  the  road  of  Increasingly  hostile 
confrontation. 


complex  of  which  President  Elsenhower 
warned  the  American  people  in  his  fare- 
well statement  in  January  1961,  shortly 
before  he  left  the  Presidency  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  internal  threats  facing 
our  Nation.  Its  demands  for  more  money 
for  more  armaments  seem  endless.  Top 
priority  must  be  given  to  achieving  peace, 
and  to  putting  an  end  to  our  waging  an 
immoral  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 
Then  $2,600  million  now  blown  up  in 
smoke  in  Vietnam  every  month  should 
be  used  to  help  Americans  here  at  home, 
millions  of  whom  are  living  below  the 
poverty  level. 

In  Uie  last  year  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration approximately  $107  billion 
was  spent  responding  to  the  demands 
of  Defense  Department  officials. 

The  Vietnsun  war  is  costing  American 
taxpayers  almost  $100  million  a  day,  and 
the  military  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1969  were  the  most  tremendous 
since  World  War  n.  This  huge  amount 
was  spent  on  war-related  expenditures — 
past,  present,  and  future.  In  addition,  the 
ill-advised  anti-ballistlc-mlsslle  system 
If  continued  will  result  in  the  utter  waste 
of  from  $50  to  $100  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money.  Unfortunately,  during  fiscal  1969 
only  approximately  $17  billion  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  of  our  people  and  to  put 
an  end  to  hunger  in  our  Nation.  Only 
a  small  part  of  that  sum  was  for  the 
millions  of  poor  and  underprivileged. 
For  the  most  part,  this  $17  billion,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  national  budget, 
was  spent  on  education,  water  and  air 
pollution,  public  health,  and  other  social 
welfare  programs  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  regardless  of  income. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  7,  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday  next.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


BRUTAL  DICTATORSHIP 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  should  know  that  the  Saigon 
militarist  regime  of  Thieu  and  Ky  is 
holding  behind  bars  in  jails  in  Saigon, 
and  in  some  of  the  44  provincial  capitals 
In  South  Vietnam  which  they  control, 
approximately  45,000  men  and  women 
termed  "political  defendants."  These 
are  In  addition  to  approximately  20,000 
Vletcong  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
the  survivors  of  many  Vletcong  fighting 
men  previously  executed  by  orders  of  the 
Saigon  militarist  regime. 

Those  political  defendants,  so-called, 
totaling  45,000  men  and  women,  are 
Buddhists  and  other  civilians  termed 
neutralists.  They  are  arrested  and  held 
in  jail  without  trial  on  suspicion  that 
they  have  Vletcong  ties.  It  is  to  sustain  in 
power  a  brutal  dictatorial  regime  such 
as  this  that  4,935  Americans  were  killed 
and  woimded  from  last  January  1  to 
January  25,  and  for  which  young  Amer- 
icans are  dying  and  being  wounded 
dally  In  our  immoral  Involvement  in  the 
ugly  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam. 


THAT  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the    power    of    the    military-industrial 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


S  1285— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  ECONOM- 
IC CONVERSION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  some  31 
other  Senators,  including  Senators  Hat- 
field, Bayh,  Brooke.  Burdick,  Cook, 
Cooper,  Cranston,  Eagleton,  Goodell, 
Hart.  Hartke.  Hughes,  Inouye.  Javits. 
Kennedy,  Mathias.  McIntyre,  Metcalf, 

MONTOYA,  Moss,  MUSKIE.  NELSON,  RAN- 
DOLPH,     RIBICOFF,      SCHWEIKER,       SCOTT. 

Stevens,  Tydings,  Williams,  Yarbor- 
OTTGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  make  reference  to  the 
strong  bipartisan  sponsorship  of  the  bill, 
both  in  the  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  in  its  presentation  here  today. 
Yesterday  Representative  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  of  New  York,  and  Representa- 
tive P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachu- 
setts, were  joined  by  48  of  their  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  in  introducing 
identical  legislation. 

Both  of  those  Representatives  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  and  have  worked  very  closely 
with  my  office  in  its  drafting. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  who  is  chief  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  contributed 
greatly  both  to  the  revised  language  of 
the  bill  and  to  our  preparations  for  its 
Introduction. 

I  think  the  fact  that  some  30  Senators 
joined  in  cosponsoring  the  bill  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  wide  interest  that  exists  in  try- 
ing to  develop  more  confidence  in  our 
country  in  adjusting  milltarj'  spending 
to  positive  opportunities  on  the  civilian 
side  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  people. 
Nearly  6  years  ago  I  first  introd'aced 
legislation  of  this  kind,  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  bill  I  Introduce  today.  It 
bore  the  same  title  "Economic  Conver- 
sion Act."  That  measure  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  in  October  of  1963.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  thai  time  there  v.-as  a 
promising  period  in  our  country  to  be- 
gin thinking  about  converting  some  of 
our  excess  military  production  into  other 
purposes. 
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The  Senate  was  then  considering  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  We 
had  opened  up  the  hot  line  communica- 
tion system  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Kremlin.  We  had  under  consid- 
eration the  possibility  of  a  wheat  sale 
for  cash  to  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  number  of  Indications 
that  perhaps  reductions  might  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future  in  our  military 
budget,  in  fact,  on  December  1963,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the 
closing  of  26  military  Installations  in  the 
United  States,  the  elimination  of  some 
16.300  jobs  in  military  activities  at  home 
and  overseas,  and  a  defense  personnel 
reduction  of  63,401.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  In  July  of  1965  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  defense  budget  nearly  $1.5  bil- 
lion less  than  In  the  previous  year.  The 
protest  In  local  communities,  and  In  the 
Congress,  was  vigorous  and  sustained, 
and  the  only  promising  avenue  of  ac- 
tion was  to  urge  that  the  installations 
be  retained. 

The.  National  Economic  Conversion 
Act  was  drafted  to  develop  a  more  con- 
structive alternative — careful  advance 
planning  to  ease  the  transition  from 
military  activities  no  longer  needed  for 
our  national  defense.  This  1963  proposal 
was  cosponsored  by  29  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  others  assured  me  of  their 
support. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  1964.  (rtving  ex- 
posure to  the  difQculties  created  for  gov- 
ernment, for  industries,  and  for  affected 
communities  and  Individuals,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  changes  in  military  and 
space  spending. 

In  the  executive  branch.  President 
Johnson  Indicated  his  Interest  In  the 
problem  through  creation,  in  December 
1963.  of  the  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarmament 
with  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  as  Chairman. 

However,  our  escalating  involvement  In 
the  war  In  Vietnam  after  1964  brought 
a  remobillzation  of  military  resources 
which  along  with  the  appointment  of 
the  AcUey  Committee  diverted  Interest 
from  the  conversion  bill. 

If  our  hopes  for  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  realized,  we  will  soon  be 
entering  another  period  in  which  our 
economic  conversion  capability  will  be 
severely  tested.  In  fact,  the  challenge 
far  exceeds  the  cutbacks  which  had  us 
so  concerned  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
transmitted  in  Januar>'  of  this  year,  us- 
ing the  assumption  that  a  full  withdraw- 
al of  troops  could  be  initiated  within  6 
months  after  cessation  of  hostilities, 
estimated  that — 

The  uae  of  real  resources  for  defense  pur- 
poses would  drop  by  916  blUlon  (annual  rate 
in  1968  prices)  below  the  previously  planned 
path  over  a  period  of  six  quarters  following 
the  truce  and,  ultimately,  by  919  blUlon  at 
the  end  of  10  quarters. 

If  we  find,  as  I  firmly  believe,  that 
serious  problems  are  Involved  in  the  con- 
version process,  then  it  is  clear  that  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  bring  us 
into  sudden  confrontation  with  them 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  military 
and  defense  spending  as  a  whole. 


Furthermore,  while  many  groups  are 
basing  their  plans  on  a  belief  that  the 
war's  end  will  bring  sharp  Increases  In 
other  military  spending — especially  on 
strategic  weapons  systems — we  may  be 
entering  an  era  of  much  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  military  projects,  leading 
to  reductions  in  overall  defense  spending. 
The  current  controversy  over  the 
Sentinel  antl-balllstic-mlsslle  system  Is 
the  most  prominent  case  In  point.  The 
significance  of  that  issue  far  surpasses 
narrow  considerations  of  whether  it  is 
technically  feasible  to  locate  and  inter- 
cept incoming  enemy  warheads.  It  goes, 
in  fact,  to  the  entire  range  of  assump- 
tions underlying  our  cold  war  posture 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

We  have,  for  example,  raised  the  like- 
lihood that  Sentinel  will,  Instead  of 
strengthening  our  security,  serve  as  a 
new  initiative  in  the  action-reaction 
arms  race  cycle  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  eventually 
undermining  the  safety  of  both  coim- 
trles.  This  and  other  reasons  behind  the 
challenge  on  the  ABM — strategic  ques- 
tions; the  glaring  disparity  t>etween  non- 
military  needs  and  the  resources  avail- 
able to  meet  them:  the  attention,  at 
long  last,  to  President  Elsenhower's 
warning  about  unwarranted  military- 
industrial  Influence:  concern  about  the 
effects  of  military  research  on  colleges 
and  universities;  inquiries  Into  military 
foreign  aid  and  military  sales  abroad: 
hopes  for  successful  negotiations  to 
limit  armaments — all  of  these  consider- 
ations apply  to  a  broad  range  of  imple- 
ments of  war  beyond  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. 

These  factors  indicate  that  the  debate 
over  military  budgets  will  not  end  when 
the  ABM  issue  is  settled.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  Just  beginning. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  moving  to- 
ward cutbacks  In  superfluous  military 
might.  I  believe  that  ultimately  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  will  see 
wisdom  in  reductions:  and  that  the 
American  people  will  demand  them. 

Thus  we  have  two  prospects  for  mili- 
tary curtailment.  If  they  both  take  place, 
and  if  they  converge  in  a  relatively  brief 
timespan.  the  potential  for  dislocation 
will  be  enormous. 

In  this  context.  President  Nixon  has 
directed  that  planning  be  undertaken  to 
determine  the  shape  of  military  spend- 
ing after  the  war.  the  general  and  region- 
al economic  consequences  of  Vietnam 
demobilization,  the  policies  which  would 
best  facilitate  conversion,  and  the  prob- 
able use  of  the  fiscal  dividend  to  be  re- 
leased when  the  conflict  ends.  The  study 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  Council  on 
Economic  Policy  within  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  I  understand 
that  the  various  executive  departments 
will  prepare  individual  recommenda- 
tions. 

President  Nixon  has  made  an  Im- 
portant begiimlng,  and  I  heartily  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  without  a  strong  leg- 
islative mandate  we  will  be  ill-equipped 
to  handle  $16  to  $19  billion  in  reduc- 
tions, or  even  cutbacks  on  the  $1.5  billion 
scale  which  created  the  uproar  in  1964 
and  1965.  Conversion  capability  requires 


both  more  depth  and  more  breadth  than 
can  be  brought  by  part-time  analysis  In 
the  higher  councils  of  Government.  Our 
experience  since  1963  has  solidified  my 
conviction  that  steps  along  the  lines 
proposed  In  the  National  Economic  Con- 
version Act  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  and  realize  the 
opportunities  of  successful  conversion. 

THS  COIYVXSaiON  PSOBUOC 

The  1965  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and 
Disarmament  is  the  obvious  point  of  de- 
parture for  current  analysis.  But  first 
we  must  recognize  Its  limitations. 

The  period  In  which  It  t^ipeared  dif- 
fered sharply  from  the  present  prospect. 
Spending  on  strategic  weapons  systems 
and  on  other  non-Vietnam  military  ex- 
penses was  relatively  constant,  ranging 
from  $46  billion  in  fiscal  1965  to  $53  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1970.  The  trend  was  up. 
and  while  there  were  cutbacks  in  1967 
and  1969.  in  neither  case  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sustained  kind  which  creates 
conversion  problems.  In  fact,  the 
following  year  in  each  case  brought  even 
greater  non-Vietnam  spending  than  in 
the  year  prior  to  the  cutback. 

The  Commission  described  the  period 
of  analysis  sls  "chartuiterized  by  a  rough- 
ly stable  level  of  defense  expenditures — 
and.  therefore,  a  significant  decline  in 
the  share  of  defense  in  our  gross  na- 
tional product  and  in  employment — to- 
gether with  a  sizable  shift  in  the 
composition  of  defense  spending." 

While  defense  and  space  industries 
might  not  have  been  major  growth  seg- 
ments in  the  econonay,  therefore,  neither 
were  they  victims  of  sharp  reductions. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  period  since  then  has.  of  course,  been 
the  rapid  growth  in  spending  on  weap- 
ons of  limited  war,  military  manpower, 
and  other  items  involved  in  conventional 
warfare — up  from  $103  million  in  fiscal 
1965  to  an  estimated  $28.8  billion  in  fiscal 
1969. 

Nevertheless,  the  Ackley  Committee 
noted  that — 

Even  when  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is 
enjoying  a  fully  prosperous  economy,  cer- 
tainly communities  and  many  Individuals 
may  have  serious  economic  problems  and 
some  groups  of  workers  heavily  dependent 
on  defense  have  already  been  added  to  the 
list  of  those  needing  such  assistance. 

The  problems  associated  with  conver- 
sion, therefore,  did  exist  In  the  period 
covered  by  that  study.  And  it  is  possible 
that  the  Committee's  recommendations 
which  would  have  been  adequate  to  meet 
that  kind  of  a  limited  conversion  prob- 
lem. Certainly  its  proposals  would  be 
helpful. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  before  us  far  ex- 
ceeds the  capabilities  of  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Nor  can  we  extract  comfort  from  the 
Committee's  reference  to  post-World 
War  II  demobilization,  which,  they  said, 
was  extremely  rapid  and  brought  no  siz- 
able unemployment  problem.  The  most 
obvious  reason  is  that  there  were  disloca- 
tions after  World  War  n,  contrary  to 
the  picture  drawn  from  a  cursory  look 
at  employment  and  economic  growth 
rates. 
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But  beyond  this  there  are  at  least  five 
major  differences  rendering  comparison 
useless  at  best  and  probably  misleading: 
First,  the  war  years  had  seen  tight 
rationing  on  consumer  goods  needed  for 
the  war  efforU-tlres,  gasoline,  food- 
stuffs, and  a  broad  range  of  other  items. 
This  demand  was  for  Items  that  needed 
no  conversion  at  all — companies  went 
right  on  producing  for  the  civilian  mar- 
ket what  they  had  been  producing  for 
the  war  effort. 

Second,  release  of  this  stored  demand 
was  accompanied  by  the  emergence  of 
new  consumer  demands  which  had  not 
existed  before,  as  the  frugality  and 
sparse  living  of  wartime  stimulated  a 
counterreaction.  We  became  a  society  of 
"conspicuous  consumption"  and  we  went 
on  a  buying  spree. 

Third,  the  sophistication  of  weapons 
in  World  War  n  was  not  high  enough 
to  cause  an  extremely  wide  gap  between 
what  the  military  needed  and  what 
could  be  consumed  in  civilian  markets. 
The  jeep,  and  even  the  tank,  differ  much 
less  from  automobiles,  tractors,  and 
other  equipment  than  does  the  helicop- 
ter or  electronic  guerrilla  detection  de- 
vices. 

Fourth,  the  war  stimulated  develop- 
ment and  production  which  was  easily 
convertible  to  civilian  markets.  The 
postwar  revolution  in  commercial  air 
transportation  is  probably  the  best  ex- 
ample, but  there  are  others. 

Fifth,  and  of  vital  importance,  the 
problem  was  not  one  of  conversion  but 
of  "reconversion" — returning  to  the 
goods  which  had  been  produced  prior  to 
the  war.  Suppliers  saw  war  goods  as  a 
temporary  interruption  of  their  normal 
operations  and  they  were  consequently 
planning  for  a  return  to  familiar 
markets. 

But  most  Important,  conversion  is  a 
problem  singularly  unsuited  for  broad 
generalizations:  it  must  be  dealt  with 
In  a  series  of  microcosms.  What  happens 
to  the  individuals  and  groups  who  are 
directly  affected? 

The  first  are,  of  course,  the  industries 
themselves,  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  supplied  help- 
ful indications  on  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cessful diversification  in  the  event  of 
contract  cancellations  or  terminations. 
Summarizing  a  study  completed  in  Jan- 
uary 1966.  entitled  "Defense  Industry 
Diversification:  An  Analysis  With  12 
Case  Studies,"  it  noted  that— 

Successful  diversification  needs  the  com- 
mitment of  top  management  to  the  program. 
Such  conmiltment  Is  made  difficult  by  sev- 
eral factors: 

There  Is  a  discouraging  history  of  fallxire 
In  commercial  diversification  efforts  by  de- 
fense firms. 

There  Is  doubt  that  the  defense  customer 
wants  diversification  of  these  firms. 

There  Is  little  Indication  that  the  owners 
of  defense  firms  or  the  financial  community 
wish  defense  manufactvulng  to  diversify. 

In  the  same  study  the  Agency  offered 
guidelines  for  diversification  planning: 

The  Idaal  time  for  a  defense  firm  to  achieve 
substantial  diversification  is  the  time  when 
its  profit  potential  from  defense  business 
starts  to  dwindle.  However,  the  time  lag  be- 
tween deciding  on  diversification  and  achiev- 
ing It  Is  substantial.  In  this  study,  the  in- 


terval between  Inception  and  breakeven  on 
an  InternaUy  developed  product  was  found 
to  be  approximately  five  years.  The  period 
from  Inception  of  an  acquisition  program  to 
satisfactory  Integration  of  an  acquisition 
Into  the  parent  firm  Is  also  measured  In 
years. 

So  the  study  found  substantial  differ- 
ences between  what  is  recommended  as 
the  leadtlme  for  successful  diversifica- 
tion and  the  attitudes  and  plans  of  in- 
dustrial management.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Bernard  Nosslter's  recent  examina- 
tion in  the  Washington  Post  also  has 
great  relevancy.  He  wrote: 

The  shrewd  and  skillful  men  who  direct 
large,  sophisticated  defense  firms  look  for- 
ward to  a  post-Vietnam  world  filled  with 
military  and  space  business.  .  .  .  For  them 
the  war's  end  means  no  uncomfortable  con- 
version to  alien  civilian  markets.  Qtilte  the 
contrary,  and  with  no  discoverable  exception, 
they  expect  handsome  Increases  in  the  com- 
plex plans  and  missiles,  rich  In  electronics, 
that  are  at  the  heart  of  their  business. 

Without  adequate  preparation,  the 
conversion  certainly  will  be  uncomfort- 
able, probably  painful,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood almost  Impossible. 

The  second  group  involved  in  the  con- 
version problem  is  made  up  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Industries  involved,  and 
the  prospects  are  illustrated  with  great 
clarity  by  reference  to  several  areas  of 
production  associated  with  Vietnam. 

In  fiscal  1964,  for  example,  total  spend- 
ing on  ammunition  was  $672,257,000. 
By  fiscal  1968  that  figure  had  Increased 
by  some  7  times— to  $4.5  billion.  We  can 
be  assured  of  massive  cutbacks  when  the 
war  ends. 

What,  then,  will  happen  to  the  em- 
ployees at  the  Army  Munitions  Command 
installations  in  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  in 
Texarkana.  Tex.,  or  in  some  30  other 
locations  around  the  country.  The  plant 
in  Grand  Island  laid  off  between  7,000 
and  8.000  employees  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

The  prospects  for  individual  employees 
depends  heavily  on  their  skills  and  on  the 
aggregate  demand  for  those  skills  in  the 
community  and,  more  broadly,  in  the 
country.  In  one  case,  however,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  in  its 
study  of  "Martin  Company  Employees 
Reemployment  Experiences,"  found 
that— 

In  a  layoff  of  6.800  workers  In  Denver  In 
1963.  those  who  were  reemployed  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  on  the  whole  suffered  a  sub- 
stantial loss  m  income  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries. Over  half  (54%)  of  the  sample  sus- 
tained a  weekly  salary  loss  of  at  least 
925.   .   .   . 

What  of  the  communities,  the  next  af- 
fected group?  The  same  ACDA  also  con- 
tains information  on  that  score: 

The  layoff  at  Martin  slowed  down  the  rate 
of  economic  expansion  of  Colorado,  while  the 
expansion  of  the  Denver  economy  virtually 
came  to  a  halt.  Denver  manufacturing  em- 
ployment dropped  a  full  10.000  jobs  between 
1963  and  the  end  of  1964,  and  contract  con- 
struction employment  also  declined.  ...  It 
was  not  untU  the  last  quarter  of  1965.  many 
months  after  the  survey  was  completed  that 
a  strong  upturn  took  place. 

Another  case,  of  direct  personal  con- 
cern to  me,  was  the  closing  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  Depot  at  Igloo,  S.  Dak.,  and 


it  shows  in  rather  \ivid  terms  what  can 
result  from  what  might  be  considered  a 
relatively  small  reduction  In  jobs. 

The  installation  employed  530  workers, 
and  the  community  which  it  created  had 
a  population  of  about  1.700.  There  were 
50  concessionaires,  in  such  occupations 
as  grocery,  drug  and  department  stores, 
a  theater,  an  airfield,  and  a  cleaning  es- 
tablishment. 

With  the  closing,  all  of  this  activity 
ceased.  Igloo,  S.  Dak.,  was  terminated  as 
a  community. 

In  Edgemont,  some  9  miles  away  and 
the  home  of  165  depot  employees,  the 
population  declined  from  1.680  to  1.440 
by  February  of  last  year.  There  were  43 
vacant  homes,  and  $16,000  houses  were 
selling  for  $4,750.  The  assessed  evalua- 
tion of  real  estate  dropped  by  $1.5  mil- 
lion. The  county  took  15  homes  for  taxes. 
The  net  income  of  some  businessmen 
declined  by  50  percent  in  1967. 

The  postmaster  of  another  adjacent 
town,  Provo,  described  what  occurred 
there  in  a  letter  to  me : 

Today  two  more  families  moved  out.  one 
house  moved  and  one  more  home  boarded 
up,  leaving  only  fifteen  families  residing  here 
and  only  five  chUdren.  .  .  .  Ours  was  becom- 
ing a  lively  commimlty  and  now  even  our 
grocery  store  and  gss  station  has  folded  up 
the  only  business  remaining  Is  our  small 
Postofflce  where  the  few  remaining  people 
congregate.  .  .  .  We  are  dependent  on  our 
water  supply  from  the  Depot  and  It  Is  imcer- 
taln  now  whether  we  will  have  water  In  the 
near  future. 

As  to  the  future,  the  State  of  Cormecti- 
cut  is  a  good  example.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n  that  State  has  led 
the  Nation  in  defense  contracts  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  Con- 
necticut is  expected  to  lose  50,000  jobs; 
5,000  of  those  will  be  defense-related  jobs 
in  Hartford,  and  another  5.000  people 
will  probably  be  thrown  out  of  work  there 
as  a  consequence  of  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic slowdown.  With  its  large  heli- 
copter and  munitions  industries.  Bridge- 
port will  follow  a  similar  pattern.  Water- 
bury,  New  Britain.  New  London,  New 
Haven,  and  Stamford  will  absorb  the  re- 
mainder. 

A  fourth  enterprise  which  must  be 
concerned  with  whether  conversion  can 
be  accomplished  is  government,  and 
here,  again,  we  can  envision  serious  prob- 
lems. Hopefully,  the  dollars  released  by 
the  war  will  be  diverted  to  the  urgent 
problems  of  poverty  and  nutrition,  air 
and  water  pollution,  the  urban  environ- 
ment, housing,  and  others.  But  dollars 
will  not  be  enough:  we  will  also  need  spe- 
cialized maniwwer  and  experts  in  a  host 
of  fields. 

In  early  February,  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
Gardner  told  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  that  we  need 
more  Federal  research  to  deal  with  hous- 
ing problems.  The  president  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Science,  Athelstan 
Spllhaus,  said  we  need  a  "space  pro- 
gram" for  the  cities.  Other  prominent 
witnesses  testified  to  the  need  for  focus- 
ing scientific  attention  on  the  problem. 
Much  talent  will  be  freed  by  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  will  it  be  able 
to  cope  with  nonmilitary  programs  with- 
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out  some  tratuitional  training  and  new 
orientation?  It  seenu  quite  possible  that, 
having  finally  made  new  priorities  in 
Federal  spending  a  reality,  we  will  find 
that  we  cannot  put  them  into  effect. 
Hence,  another  aspect  of  the  conversion 
dilemma.  The  type  of  analysis  which  I 
have  made  here  ia  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive, nor  do  I  even  pretend  to  understand 
all  the  kinds  of  difficulties  wiiich  we  are 
likely  to  confront  at  the  war's  end.  These 
examples  are,  however,  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  anything  less  than  a  broad 
program,  involving  public  and  private 
agencies,  will  meet  nearly  as  much  frus- 
tration as  the  Industries,  employees,  and 
communities  would  if  they  were  left 
completely  on  their  own. 

SPSCmC  ACTION    NKKDED 

The  Federal  Oovemment  does  have 
programs  which  are  quite  relevant  to 
conversion  capability.  The  Ackley  com- 
mittee suggested  that  Federal-State  un- 
employment insurance  systems  are  in 
point,  as  are  job  information  and  place- 
ment services,  training  and  retraining 
programs,  limited  relocation  assistance, 
help  for  commimities  such  aa  that  sup- 
plied by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Impact  and  Con- 
version imder  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Of  special  significance  is  the 
provision  In  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulations  allowing  costs  of  long-range 
conversion  planning  to  be  written  into 
contract  costs. 

The  National  Economic  Conversion  Act 
would  build  on  these  existing  capabilities, 
determining  whether  they  are  sufSciently 
authorized  and  funded  and  adopting 
more  effective  methods. 

The  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission,  made  up  of  department  and 
agency  heads,  and  of  public  members, 
would  define  appropriate  policies  and 
programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  possible 
schedules  of  civilian  public  and  private 
investment  and  plans  for  education  and 
retraining  for  occupational  conversion. 

It  would  consult  with  State  officials  to 
encourage  appropriate  preparation  at 
non-Federal  levels,  and  it  would  be  au- 
thorized to  contribute  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  studies  leading  to  conversion 
capabilities. 

It  would  work  with  trade  and  industry 
associations,  labor  unions,  and  profes- 
sional societies,  to  encourage  and  enlist 
their  support  for  a  coordinated  effort. 

Within  1  year  after  enactment,  it 
would  convene  a  National  Conference 
on  Industrial  Conversion  and  Growth, 
looking  to  appropriate  planning  and  pre- 
graming  by  all  the  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Finally,  it  would  make  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  Is,  In  my  view,  of 
overriding  importance.  As  previously 
noted,  present  regulations  allow  mili- 
tary contractors  to  write  the  costs  of 
conversion  planning  Into  their  contracts. 
Yet  the  ACDA  reports  and  other  sources 
disclose  that  this  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  bring  most  defense  and  space  indus- 
tries to  a  realization  that  such  planning 
must  be  done. 

Because  the  consequences  of  these 
failures  can  be  so  serious,  not  Just  for 


the  specific  company  or  plant  but  also 
for  the  people  and  the  communities 
which  depend  on  It,  section  5  of  the  act 
would  require  that  such  planning  be 
undertaken  as  a  condition  of  contract 
fulfillment. 

The  section  also  recognizes  that  no 
Federal  agency  and  no  centralized  group 
can  possibly  deal  in  a  detailed  fashion 
with  the  myriad  of  differing  specific  con- 
version problems  which  might  arise  In 
thousands  of  cases  across  the  Nation. 
The  industries.  In  cooperation  with  labor 
locals,  conununity  leaders,  and  others  on 
the  scene,  are  the  only  groups  which  can 
compile  enough  knowledge,  and  only  they 
can  decide  which  opportunities  are  most 
promising.  The  problem  is  decentralized, 
and  so  must  be  the  planning  and  the 
bulk  of  the  action  to  meet  it. 

Preparation  for  economic  conversion 
win  surmount  serious  problems.  It  can 
also  bring  great  opportunities. 

It  can  give  defense  planners  a  broader 
degree  of  flexibility  in  weapons  produc- 
tion and  modification,  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  economic  and  political  pres- 
sures which  complicate  their  decisions. 

It  can  open  the  door  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  productive  and  more 
reliable  forms  of  enterprise. 

It  can,  in  the  long  run,  enhance  the 
productive  and  marketing  genius  which 
characterize  American  industry,  reduc- 
ing costs  of  production  and  strengthen- 
ing our  position  in  international  trade. 

And  It  can  bring  the  human,  physical, 
and  financial  resources  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  the  military  Into  quick  focus  on 
the  domestic  challenges  we  need  so 
desperately  to  meet. 

We  must  begin  without  delay. 

The  bill  (S.  1285  >  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McGovERN  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record: 
Exnnrr  1 
S.   1285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cltMl  as  the  "National  Economic 
Conversion  Act". 

DECLAaATION  OF  PT7RPOSZ 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  flnds  and  declares  that 
the  United  States  has  during  the  past  two 
decades  made  heavy  economic,  scientific  and 
technical  commitments  for  defense:  that 
careful  preparation  and  .study  is  necessary 
if  wise  decisions  on  future  allocations  of 
such  resources  are  to  be  possible:  that  the 
economic  ability  of  the  Nation  and  of  man- 
agement, labor  and  capital  to  adjust  to 
changing  security  needs  Is  consistent  with 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  economic  conversion  and  diversifica- 
tion required  by  changing  defense  needs 
presents  a  great  challenge  and  opportunity 
to  the  American  people. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
the  means  through  which  the  United  States 
can  determine  the  public  policies  which  will 
best  aUow  such  economic  conversion. 

XSrABLXSHMZNT    OF   THX    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established,  in 
the  Executive  CMBce  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
which  shall  be  composed  of — 


(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Interior: 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  shall 
be  Chairman  of  the  Commission; 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare: 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

(8)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(9)  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission; 

(10)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration: 

(11)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency:  and 

(12)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
side over  meetings  of  the  Commission;  ex- 
cept that  In  his  unavoidable  absence  be  may 
designate  a  member  of  thi  Commission  to 
preside  in  his  place. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  Invite  additional 
persons  to  serve  u  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, either  on  a  temporary  or  permanent 
basis,  so  long  aa  the  overall  size  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  m  no  case  exceed  18  members. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  staff  to 
be  headed  by  an  executive  secretary  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  Qrade  18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion by  virtue  of  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission. Other  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Commission. 
Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
reimbursed,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C. 
73b-2).  for  travel  and  subsistence  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  for  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Dunxs  or   the  commission 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to — 

(a)  define  appropriate  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for  eco- 
nomic conversion  capability,  which  shall  in- 
clude possible  schedules  of  civilian  public 
and  private  Investment,  Including  education 
and  retraining  for  occupational  conversion. 
associated  with  various  degrees  of  economic 
conversion,  and  the  antlclpMited  effects  there- 
of upon  Income  and  employment,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
such  policies  and  programs  within  one  year 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(b)  convene  a  National  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Conversion  and  Growth,  within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  con- 
sider the  problems  arising  from  a  conversion 
to  a  clvlUan  economy,  and  to  encourage 
appropriate  planning  and  programming  by 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  to  facilitate  the 
Nation's  economic  conversion  capability; 

(c)  consult  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  encourage  appropriate  studies  and 
conferences  at  the  State,  local  and  regional 
level,  in  support  of  a  coordinated  effort  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  economic  conversion 
capability,  and  make  avaUable  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  such  funds  as  shall 
constitute  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  total  costs  associated  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  studies  or  the  holding  of  such 
conferences: 

(d)  consult  with  trade  and  Industry  asso- 
ciations, labor  unions  and  professional  so- 
cieties, to  encourage  and  enlist  their  support 
for  a  coordinated  effort  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's economic  conversion  capability; 

(e)  promulgate  such  regulations  for  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  may  be  necessary  for 
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the  Implementation  of  Section  5  of  this  Act; 

and 

(f)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  as  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

industrial  conversion  capabilitt 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  each  defense 
contract  or  grant  hereafter  entered  Into  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  military 
department  thereof,  or  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  shall  contain  provisions  effec- 
tive to  require  the  contractor  to  define  his 
capability  for  converting  manpower,  facili- 
ties, and  any  other  resources  now  used  for 
specific  military  products  or  purposes,  to 
civilian  uses. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  encourage  trade 
and  Industry  associations,  labor  unions  and 
professional  organizations  to  make  appropri- 
ate studies  and  plans  to  further  the  conver- 
sion capabilities  of  their  membership. 

(c)  As  used  m  thU  section  the  term  "de- 
fense contract  or  grant"  means  any  con- 
tract or  grant  to  business  firms.  Government 
agencies,  universities  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations. 

(1)  which  Involves — 

(A)  the  research,  development,  production, 
maintenance,  or  storage  of  any  weapons  sys- 
tems, arms,  armament,  ammunition.  Imple- 
ments of  war.  parts  or  Ingredients  of  such 
articles  or  supplies,  or  plans  for  the  use 
thereof;  or 

(B)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair or  Installation  of  a  building,  plant, 
structure,  or  faclUty  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee,  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  his  des- 
ignee, certifies  to  be  necessary  to  the  national 
defense; 

(2)  which  requires  that  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  In  work  under  such  de- 
fense contract  or  grant,  together  with  em- 
ployees engaged  to  work  under  any  other 
such  contract  or  grant,  exceed  49  employees 
or  25  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
employees,  which  ever  Is  greater,  at  any  es- 
tablishment operated  by  the  contractor 
awarded  such  contract  or  grant:  and 

(3)  which  requires  at  least  one  year  to 
complete. 

POWERS  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  procure  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent services  to  the  same  extent  as  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  3109 
of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  Independent  establishment  or  Instru- 
mentality, Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  and  each  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  esWb- 
llshment  or  Instrumentality.  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pKrvlslons  of  this  Act  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  8  years 
ago  when  President  Eisenhower  left  of- 
fice, he  warned  of  the  dangers  of  a  grow- 
ing military  industrial  complex.  Although 
he  spoke  from  a  military  background,  his 
warning  was  largely  brushed  aside  and 
today  we  have  a  military  budget  which 
is  double  that  of  1961. 
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One  out  of  every  10  workers  In  this 
country  Is  employed  in  defense  work  and 
our  Department  of  Defense  operations 
are  so  huge  that  they  eclipse  the  total 
planned  economy  of  nations  such  as 
Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  our  economy 
becoming  hopelessly  entangled  In  mili- 
tary activities. 

Of  course,  a  sizable  portion  of  our 
present  military  budget  is  being  spent 
on  the  Vietnam  war.  Eventually  our 
major  role  in  that  conflict  will  be  reduced 
or  concluded  and  we  must  plan  for  that 
day.  This  bill  provides  an  effective  way 
to  prepare  for  the  transition  from  a  mili- 
tary to  a  peacetime  economy.  It  spe- 
cifically calls  for  an  industrial  conversion 
capability  on  the  part  of  Defense  con- 
tractors and  this  provision  should  help 
assure  that  funds  expended  on  Vietnam 
will  not  be  shifted  automatically  to  other 
military  programs. 

I  receive  considerable  mail  from  across 
the  country  calling  for  increased  fund- 
ing for  education,  for  housing,  for  new 
jobs,  and  for  other  pressing  domestic 
needs.  I  sympathize  with  these  requests 
and  I  try  to  reassure  these  people  that 
the  war  will  be  concluded  and  military 
spending  can  be  cut  so  that  we  can  deal 
effectively  with  these  basic  needs  on  the 
homefront. 

I  strongly  support  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Act  as  a 
means  of  achieving  that  objective,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  McGovern  as 
a  cosponsor. 


S  1290— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCORPORATE  THE  COLLEGE 
BENEFIT  SYSTEM  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Dirksen,  Bayh, 
BcRDiCK,  Eastland,  Fulbricht,  Hat- 
field, Kennedy,  Mansfield,  Pell,  Ran- 
dolph, Scott,  Tydings,  and  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  col- 
lege benefit  system  of  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested. 

<See  exhibit  !.'> 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
educational  system  has  evolved  from  the 
modest  one-room,  one-teacher  school- 
house  to  a  system  which  is  unparalleled 
in  the  world.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
are  the  strength  of  that  system  and  of 
our  other  institutions  as  well.  From  them 
come  the  trained  graduates  who  manage 
and  staff  our  Government,  our  schools, 
our  churches,  our  industries,  and  our 
professions. 

The  financial  rewards  of  industry  and 
the  various  professions  have  generally 
exceeded  those  of  higher  education  at  all 
times  in  our  history.  And,  yet,  retention 
in  higher  education  of  skilled  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  physicists,  and  other 
specialists  to  teach  our  young  people  is 
essential  if  we  are  able  to  maintain  our 
leadership  in  the  future. 


In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  An- 
drew Carnegie  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
higher  educational  system  of  this  coun- 
try. He  set  up  a  system  of  free  retire- 
ment pensions  for  educators  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  institutions  to  attract 
and  hold  skilled  faculties.  At  that  time, 
pensions  were  generally  a  novel  concept 
in  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  have  a  pension  program, 
neither  did  most  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  there  were  only  a  few  indus- 
trial pension  plans  in  existence. 

To  assist  Mr.  Carnegie  in  providing  a 
means  to  administer  the  pensions,  Con- 
gress incorporated  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in 
1906.  Mr.  Carnegie  endowed  it  with  a 
total  of  $26  million — $15  million  person- 
ally and  $11  million  through  the  Car- 
negie Corp.,  another  of  his  charitable 
foundations. 

It  was  Mr.  Carnegie's  hope  that  earn- 
ings from  that  endowment  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  free  pensions;  but  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  higher  education,  it 
became  apparent  by  1915  that  he  did  not 
have  the  resources  to  personally  provide 
an  adequate  retirement  pension  system 
for  all  of  higher  edu<jation.  The  solution 
to  the  problem  lay  in  establishing  a  pen- 
sion system  based  on  self-help,  adminis- 
tered to  serve  the  needs  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  the  educators  best  saw  them. 
Beginning  in  1915  and  working  with  a 
group  of  outstanding  educators,  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  formulated  principles  for  a 
sound  self-supporting  pension  system  for 
higher  education.   The   principles  that 
were    established    comprise    the    basic 
structure  of  the  retirement  system  now 
in  effect.  Both  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  the  educators  contribute 
to  the  pension  system.  Accumulated  pen- 
sion  reserves  have   no  cash   surrender 
value  but  remain  intact  until  retirement 
to  provide  a  lifetime  income.  The  ben- 
efits are  fully  vested  in  the  individual 
at  all  times  with  his  ownership  protected 
by  a  legally  enforceable  contract.  And 
being  vested  in  the  individual,  the  bene- 
fits are  freely  transferable — portable — 
with  the  individual,  even  if  he  moves 
from  campus  to  campus,  or  in  and  out 
of  the  academic  community.  The  porta- 
bility of  each  individual  pension  plan, 
moreover,  makes  it  possible  for  partici- 
pating schools  to  employ  persons  pos- 
sessing the  experience  and  skill  neces- 
sarv  to  adequately  fill  vacancies  on  their 
faculties,  or  to  enlarge  or  create  new 
departments  of  education.  The  principles 
of  portability,  vesting,  and  full  funding 
were  extremely  advanced  concepts  at  the 
time  of  their  formulation. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associ- 
ation—TIAA— was  chartered  as  a  non- 
profit, life  insurance  corporation  imder 
the  laws  of  New  York  in  1918,  to  provide 
tax-free  contributory  pensions  only  for 
the  faculties  and  staffs  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  without  regard  to  race, 
sex,  creed,  or  color.  The  Carnegie  Corp., 
endowed  TIAA  with  working  capital,  and 
thus  began  the  first  pension  system  In 
the  United  States  In  which  annuity  pen- 
sions first  are  fully  funded,  second  vest 
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Immediately  In  the  beneficiary;  and 
third,  are  portable.  Those  principles 
^ded  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
social  security  system  in  1935;  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  President's 
Committee  on  Corporate  Pension  Pimds 
and  Other  Private  Retirement  and  Wel- 
fare Programs  recommended  in  1965  that 
principles  of  vesting,  portability,  and 
full  funding,  which  TIAA  has  provided 
for  more  than  50  years  for  higher  edu- 
cation, be  incorporated  Into  all  private 
pension  plans  for  Industry  and  labor. 

After  World  War  n.  TIAA  began  a 
detailed  study  of  the  effects  of  Inflation 
on  fixed  dollar  annuities.  One  of  the 
first  findings  was  that  not  once  during 
the  history  of  the  United  States  had  the 
dollar  remained  stable  over  a  period 
comprising  a  single  individual's  work- 
ing and  retirement  years.  Accordingly, 
at  the  request  of  TIAA  working  with  a 
commission  of  educators  from  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  New  York 
Legislature  created  college  retirement 
equitltts.  f  imd — CREF — by  special  act  In 
1952  as  a  charitable  and  education  mem- 
bership corporation  to  provide  variable 
annuity  pensions  without  regard  to 
race,  sex,  creed,  or  color,  only  for  the 
faculties  and  staffs  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. Like  TIAA.  these  pensions, 
first,  are  fully  fimded:  second,  vest  Im- 
mediately in  the  beneficiary;  and  third, 
are  portable.  CREP,  therefore,  was  the 
first  to  provide  a  nationwide  variable 
annuity  pension  system  In  the  United 
States. 

TIAA-CREF  is  the  nationwide  pen- 
sion system  for  higher  education  In  the 
United  States.  Because  of  its  portability 
and  vesting  features,  it  has  supple- 
mented and  In  some  cases,  substituted 
for  State  and  local  government  retire- 
ment programs  for  higher  education, 
where  the  institutions  and  their  facul- 
ties have  an  opportunity  to  elect  the 
TIAA-CREF  pension  system.  TIAA- 
CREF  has  more  than  300,000  annuity 
contracts  outstanding  to  faculty  and 
staff  members  of  more  than  2.000  in- 
stitutions of  education.  More  than  $3 
billion  in  pension  fimds  are  represented. 

The  TIAA-CREF  retirement  system 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  inex- 
pensive means  of  providing  pensions  for 
higher  education.  At  Its  heart  Is  a  sys- 
tem which  has  been  able  to  offer  pre- 
cisely equal  services  and  benefits  at  equal 
cost  to  any  college  and  to  any  partici- 
pant in  any  of  the  50  States.  Its  prin- 
ciples of  full  fimding,  immediate  vest- 
ing, and  portability  between  institutions 
make  it  a  model  for  all  private  pension 
systems.  The  system  has  responded  to 
changes  in  the  economy  and  to  the 
needs  of  higher  education. 

The  portability  and  vesting  aspects  of 
the  pension  system  of  higher  education 
enable  faculty  and  stait  members  to 
carry  their  pensions  between  participat- 
ing institutions  without  loss  of  benefits. 
There  is  no  equivalent  portability  of 
pensions  between  industrial  companies 
or  between  latwr  unions.  Social  Securi- 
ty is  the  only  other  nationwide  ipension 
system  providing  for  full  portability  and 
vesting  for  its  participants. 

After  more  than  50  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  pension  system  of  higher  ed- 


ucation la  now  confronted  by  a  threat 
of  taxation  by  one  or  more  States  on 
the  periodic  pension  contributions  of 
facility  and  staff  members  and  their  In- 
stitutions. This  is  attributable  to  the 
vesting  and  portability  provisions  of  the 
pension  contract.  Such  contracts  are 
considered  Insurance  products  under 
State  insurance  codes  and  subject  to 
multistate  regulation  and  taxation. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  the 
reasons  why  public  policy  provides  tax 
exemption  for  public  and  private  educa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  so  well  known  how 
widely  tax  exemption  applies  to  retire- 
ment plans  and  many  other  tjrpes  of 
benefit  plans  in  this  country.  Neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  the  State  gov- 
ernments tax  the  periodic  pension  con- 
tributions of  employers  or  employees  in 
nonlnsured  benefit  plans,  public  and  pri- 
vate. This  nontaxed  status  Is  true  of  the 
pension  plans  of  large  national  concerns 
such  as  A.T.  tt  T.,  General  Motors,  and 
United  States  Steel — plauis  centrally  ad- 
ministered and  covering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  employed  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  is  true  of  union-ad- 
ministered and  negotiated  health,  wel- 
fare and  retirement  plans  such  as  those 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the 
Teamsters  Union.  It  Is  true  of  church 
plans.  It  is  true  of  State  teacher  retire- 
ment systems,  the  pension  programs  of 
Federal  civil  service  and  the  armed 
services,  and  all  the  other  publicly  ad- 
ministered pension  plans  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  employees. 

Practically  all  Americans  are  now  cov- 
ered by  private  and  public  tax-free  pen- 
sion plans  under  which  their  contribu- 
tions for  retirement  purposes  are  not 
taxed,  and  the  pension  system  of  higher 
education  should  be  equsdly  treated.  At 
the  present  time,  neither  the  States  nor 
the  Federal  Government  are  taxing  the 
contributions  made  to  the  TIAA-CREF 
retirement  program.  Thus,  maintenance 
of  the  retirement  program  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  Federal  and  State  taxes  gives 
the  colleges  and  their  staff  members  no 
special  privileges. 

Private  pension  systems  are  a  major 
element  in  this  Nation's  total  retirement 
program.  It  is  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  private  pension  systems  through 
favored  tax  treatment  and  special  legis- 
lation because  of  the  important  social 
purposes  they  serve. 

The  intent  of*lhe  proposed  charter  is 
to  preserve  the  private  pension  system 
of  higher  education  so  that  It  can  con- 
tinue to  offer  precisely  equal  services  and 
benefits  at  equal  cost  to  education  in  all 
50  States,  and  to  protect  the  principles 
of  Immediate  vesting,  full  funding,  and 
portability  from  fragmentation  or  un- 
equal treatment  under  local  law. 

The  proposed  charter  leaves  with 
higher  education  the  duty  of  self-help 
set  for  them  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  es- 
tablishing their  pension  system,  and  it 
continues  in  them  the  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  their  pension  system 
as  they  best  see  it.  within  the  structures 
of  the  proposed  charter  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Nothing  in  the  charter 
will  add  to  the  burdens  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments. 


If  a  Federal  charter  is  not  granted  by 
Congress,  the  TIAA-CREF  program  will 
increasingly  be  caught  up  in  the  network 
of  multistate  Insurance  regiilatlons  and 
taxation.  This  would  ultimately  subject 
TIAA-CREF  contracts  and  benefit  pro- 
visions to  50  different  sets  of  insurance 
laws  designed  for  commercial  company 
operations.  It  could  cut  much  of  higher 
education  off  from  CREP  participation 
because  some  States  do  not  now  have  a 
category  In  which  the  CREF-type  varia- 
ble annuity  fits.  And.  It  would  impose  an 
unwarranted  tax  on  the  benefit  plan  of 
private  and  public  higher  education, 
while  benefit  plans  covering  the  vast 
majority  of  working  Americans  are  not 
taxed  at  all. 

In  short.  State-by-State  controls  would 
destroy  the  uniformity  that  now  permits 
effective  mobility  of  educators  among 
institutions  throughout  the  coimtry 
without  loss  or  alteration  of  benefits.  It 
would  add  needlessly  to  education  costs 
at  a  time  when  adequate  financing  of 
education  is  a  national  concern. 

The  bill  (S.  1290)  to  Incorporate  the 
College  Benefit  System  of  America,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  1290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

COKPOftATION  CRSATKD 

Section  1.  The  following  persoiu:  William 
C.  Oreenough.  New  York,  New  York,  Henry 
T.  Heald.  New  York.  New  York,  Theodore  M. 
Hesbiirgb,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  John  W. 
Gardner.  District  of  Columbia.  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton,  New  York,  New  York.  David  Rock- 
efeUer.  New  York.  New  York,  and  Logan  Wil- 
son, District  of  Columbia;  and  their  succes- 
sors, are  created  and  declared  to  be  a  body 
corporate  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  the  name  of  College 
Benefit  System  of  America,  and  by  such 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual 
succession  and  the  powers,  limitations  and 
restrictions  herein  contained. 

coMnxnoN  or  osGAmzATiON 
Ssc.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
section  1  of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  Corporation  by 
the  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act.  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  shall 
prescribe  provisions  for  the  amendment  of 
such  constitution  and  by-laws  and  any  other 
provisions  for  the  management  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  and  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  which  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 

puBPoaxs  or  corporation 
Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  purposes  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  to  aid  and  strengthen  nonproprietary 
and  nonprofit-making  colleges,  universities 
and  other  educational  institutions  engaged 
prlmarUy  In  teaching  or  research,  by  causing 
to  be  continued  and  maintained,  through  its 
associated  educational  corporations  as  here- 
inafter defined,  a  system  providing  retire- 
ment annuities  or  benefits,  fixed  or  variable 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  such  life  and  health 
insurance  benefits  aa  the  Corporation  may 
deem  appropriate,  under  plans  or  programs 
suited  to  the  needs  of  such  Institutions  and 
staff  members  covered  thereby,  and  providing 
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counseling  of  such  Institutions  and  staff 
members  concerning  pension  and  retirement 
plans  and  other  measures  of  security,  all 
without  profit  to  the  Corporation  or  any  of 
Its  associated  educational  corporations. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, the  Corporation — 

(1)  may  associate  with  itself  In  the  manner 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  the  existing  New 
York  nonprofit  corporations  known,  respec- 
tively, as  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America  and  College  Retire- 
ment Equities  Fund,  and  any  other  nonprofit 
corporation  which  may  hereafter  become 
successor  to  either  of  said  corporations  or  to 
all  or  any  part  of  their  operations;  and 

(2)  may  slmllariy  associate  with  Itself  the 
existing  New  York  nonprofit  corporation 
known  as  Trustees  of  TIAA  stock,  which  holds 
the  stock  of  said  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association  of  America;  or  may  acquire 
said  stock  by  transfer,  by  merger  or  con- 
solidation of  said  Trustees  of  TIAA  Stock 
into  the  Corporation  as  the  surviving  cor- 
poration, or  In  any  other  manner  not  In 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  may  thereafter  administer 
said  stock  in  such  manner  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Corporation  will  best 
ensure  the  continued  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Corporation  and  said 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Such  merger  or  consolida- 
tion may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Trtistees  of  the  Corporation  with  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Corporation,  and  shall  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

(c)  Any  corporation  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  deemed  an  "associated  edu- 
cational corporation"  of  the  Corporation,  (1) 
in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  stock  corporation. 
If  all  the  stock  of  such  corporation  Is  held 
by  the  Corporation,  or  by  a  corporation  which 
is  Itself  associated  with  the  Corporation  in 
any  manner  herein  provided,  or  (2)  In  the 
case  of  a  nonprofit  nonstock  corporation,  if 
(1)  the  Corporation  is  a  voting  member  of 
such  corporation,  or  (11)  all  or  a  majority  of 
the  voting  members  of  the  Corporation  con- 
stitute all  or  a  majority  of  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation.  The  Corporation 
may  effect  such  association  with  each  or  any 
of  said  corporations  in  any  manner  aforesaid, 
provided  the  manner  of  effecting  such  asso- 
ciation is  not  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  Incorporation  of  the  associated 
corporation. 

(d)  If  hereinafter  at  any  time  deemed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  to 
be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation,  but 
only  If  and  to  the  extent  permitted  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  incorporation  of  the 
other  corporation  or  corporations  concerned, 
the  Corporation  may  acquire  any  or  all  of 
the  assets  and  assume  the  related  liabilities 
of  said  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation of  America  and  said  College  Retire- 
ment Equities  Fund,  or  either  of  them,  or 
any  successor  or  successors  to  all  or  any  part 
of  their  operations,  or  may  merge  or  con- 
solidate with  one  or  more  of  such  corpora- 
tions under  the  charter  of  the  Corporation 
as  the  svu-vivlng  corporation,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  such  acquisition,  merger  or  consolida- 
tion the  Corporation  may  thereafter  admin- 
ister the  assets  and  conduct  the  operations 
so  acquired,  under  and  subject  to  applicable 
State  law  as  provided  in  section  13.  Any  such 
merger  or  consolidation  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Triistees  of  the  Corporation 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voting 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  shall  com- 
ply with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Incorporation  of  the  other 
corporation  or  corporations  entering  Into 
such  merger  or  consolidation.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Corpo- 
ration Itself  to  issue  any  fixed  or  variable  an- 
nuity or  Insurance  contract  or  policy  except 


in  the  event  of  an  acquisition,  merger  or  con- 
solidation purstiant  to  this  subsection. 

AOOrriONAL  POWERS  or  CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  The  Corporation  shall  also  have  the 
power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  operations  of 
the  Corporation  may  require; 

(6)    to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(5)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  piu-chase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  corporation,  as- 
sociation, partnership,  firm  or  individual  and 
to  hold,  invest,  reinvest,  dispose  of  or  other- 
wise deal  with  any  property,  real,  personal 
or  mixed,  necessary  or  convenient  for  at- 
taining the  objects  and  carrying  Into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  Corporation,  subject, 
however,  to  applicable  state  law  as  provided 
m  section  13. 

PRINCIPAL  opfice;    territoriai.  scope  or 
activities;  resident  agent 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  located  In  New  York  City, 
New  York,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may  be 
later  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
but  the  activities  of  the  Corporation  shall  not 
be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  various  states,  terri- 
tories, and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  as  provided  In  the  Corporation's 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  Corporation;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  Corporation. 
membership  :  voting  rights 

Sec.  6.  (a)  EUglblllty  for  membership  in 
the  Corporation  and  the  rights,  terms  of  of- 
fice, privileges,  and  designation  of  classes  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
be  determined  as  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Corporation  may  provide. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Corporation,  other 
than  honorary,  sustaining  or  associate  mem- 
bers, shall  have  the  right  to  one  vote  on  each 
matter  submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  Corporation. 

BOARD     OF     trustees;      COMPOSITION;      TENURE; 

powers 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
membership  of  the  Initial  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  as  specified  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Thereafter  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe  the 
number,  qualifications,  powers,  term  of  ofiBce, 
and  manner  of  selection  of  trustees;  the 
classification  of  trustees  into  not  more  than 
seven  classes  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one 
class  shall  expire  each  year;  and  the  place 
or  places  for  the  holding  of  meetings. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Corporation. 
OFFICERS  OP  corporation;  election;  tenure; 

DUTIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  Corporation 
shall  Include  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer,  together  with  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  constitution 
and  bylaws. 

(b)   "llie     qualifications,     powers,     duties, 
manner  of  election  and  terms  of  office  of  the 
officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  constitution  and  bylaws. 
nondistribunom  of  income  or  assets  to 
members;   prohibited  loans 

Sec  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets of  the  Corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of 
its  members,  trustees,  officers  or  employees  as 


such  or  be  distributable  to  any  of  them  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Corporation  or  upon  its 
dissolution  or  liquidation;  nor  shall  any 
member,  trustee,  officer  or  employee  at  any 
time  have  any  personal  Interest  In  any  prop- 
erty or  assets  of  the  Corporation.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  Incurred  in  ita  service  in  amounts 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Corporation  or  benefits  received  as  a  proper 
beneficiary  of  its  strictly  charitable  purposes. 
No  member,  trustee,  officer  or  employee,  in 
the  absence  of  fraud  or  bad  faith,  shall  be 
personally  liable  for  the  debts,  obligations 
or  liabilities  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  members,  trustees,  officers  or  employees. 
Any  trustee  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  to  a  member,  trustee,  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Corporation,  and  any 
officer  who  participates  In  the  malting  of  such 
a  loan,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  the  Corporation  for  the  amoimt  of  such 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLITICAL     nature     OF     CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  Corporation,  and  its  trustees 
and  officers  as  such,  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

LIABILITT  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  Corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBrnON    AGAINST    ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK    OB 
PAYMENTS    or    DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

REGULATION   AND   TAXATION    BT    STATES 

Sec.  13.  The  operations  and  activities  of 
the  Corporation  and  Its  associated  educa- 
tional corporations  relating  to  the  providing 
of  retirement  annuities  or  benefits  described 
in  section  3(a) ,  and  relating  to  the  providing 
of  group  life  and  health  Insurance  benefits 
the  cost  of  which  Is  borne  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  educational  Institutions  referred  to 
in  section  3(a),  and,  with  respect  to  such 
operations  and  activities,  the  Corporation 
and  its  associated  educational  corporations, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  regulation  or  taxation 
under  the  laws  of  any  state  relating  to  the 
regulation  and  taxation  of  the  bxislness  of 
insurance  or  fixed  or  variable  annxiltles,  other 
than,  m  the  case  of  an  associated  corpora- 
tion. Its  state  of  Incorporation,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Corporation  or  an  associated  cor- 
poration, any  State  in  which  it  maintains 
resident  employees  or  maintains  resident 
agents  employed  and  compensated  by  it. 
As  tised  in  this  section,  the  term  "State"  In- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  term  "Agent"  shall  not  in- 
clude an  agent  for  service  of  process,  or  a 
person  who  is  Independently  engaged  in  the 
business  of  servicing  mortgage  or  other  In- 
vestments for  others  and  whose  services  are 
retained  by  the  Corporation  or  an  associated 
corporation  for  such  purposes;  however, 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
state  laws  with  respect  to  real  estate  or  real 
estate  mortgage  Investments  by  foreign  char- 
itable corporations,  nor  to  exempt  any  real 
property  of  the  Corporation  or  any  associated 
corporation  from  taxation  in  any  state  or 
subdivision  thereof,  to  the  same  extent.  If 
any,  according  to  Its  value,  as  real  property 
of  other  corporations  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  charitable,  scientific  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  of  individual. 

BOOKS  AND   records;    INSPECTION 

Sec.  14.  The  Corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
Its  members.  Board  of  Trustees  and  commit- 
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t«es  having  any  authority  under  the  Board 
of  Trustees:  and  It  shall  also  keep  at  Its 
principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Its  members  entitled  to  vote.  All 
books  and  records  of  the  Corporation  may  be 
Inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote,  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpoee. 
at  any  reasonable  time. 

DISPOSITION    OF    ASSETS    tTI»ON    D1S80L0TI0N    0* 
LIQTnOATION 

Sec.  15.  In  the  event  of  dissolution  or 
liquidation  of  the  Corporation,  all  of  Its 
properly  and  assets,  after  payment  of  its 
liabilities  and  obligations,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  deter- 
mine, to  one  or  more  corporations  or  institu- 
tions of  the  character  described  in  section  3. 
aEPOBT  TO  ssoETAar  or  rxaltr,  eotjcation 

AND  WXX^ARE;    ATTDrr  OF  ACCOTTNTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  concerning  the  proceedings 
and  activities  of  the  Corporation  and  its  as- 
sociated corporations  for  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  shall  communicate  to  Congress 
the  whole  or  such  report,  or  such  portion 
thereof^  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 

'(b)  Tlie  accounts  of  the  Corporation  and 
its  associate  corporations  shall  be  audited 
annually  In  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards  by  Independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  independent 
licensed  public  accountants  and  the  report 
of  each  such  audit  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Provide  for 
Audit  of  Accounts  of  Private  Corporations 
Established  under  Federal  Law",  approved 
August  30.  1984  (78  SUt.  635). 

RE5ERV.\TION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  Om  REPEAL 

Sec.  17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


LONG-DISTANCE    LAW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Increase  in  serious  crimes  continues  to 
imperil  our  Internal  security.  Daily  press 
reports  reflect  an  increasing  number  of 
rapes,  murders,  robberies,  and  beatings 
in  every  major  city  in  the  United  States. 
Criminals  are  now  preying  on  society  as 
never  before.  Indeed,  lawlessness  has  be- 
come a  critical  national  problem. 

There  is  strong  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  more  stringent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  of  our  country.  A  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  which  was  released  on 
February  16  of  this  year  indicated  that 
75  percent  of  those  persons  interviewed 
felt  that  law  courts  In  the  United  States 
are  "too  soft"  on  criminals.  In  compari- 
son to  that,  a  Gallup  poll  conducted  In 
April  1965,  revealed  that  only  48  percent 
of  the  people  interviewed  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  courts  were  "too  soft" 
on  criminals.  This  represents  a  27-per- 
cent increase  In  less  than  4  years. 

Just  last  year.  Congress  expressed  Its 
concern,  as  well  as  its  discontent,  with 
prevailing  attitudes  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  as  expressed  by  certain  decisions 
in  the  area  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
By  an  overwhelming  majority.  Congress 
passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act.  which  was  designed  to 
restore  the  effectiveness  of  local  police 
and  to  bring  the  scales  of  justice  back 
into  balance. 

Even  though  the  Congress  has  spoken 
and  public  opinion  continues  to  mount, 
the  Supreme  Court  seems  bent  on  broad- 
ening the  area  of  protection  for  crimi- 


nals while  further  restricting  law-en- 
forcement offlcials  in  the  legitimate  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

This  fact  was  amply  illustrated  Just 
recently  by  the  Court's  decision  In  the 
case  of  Spinelli  against  United  States. 
The  Court  overruled  a  conviction  of  the 
defendent  and  held  that  a  search  war- 
rant obtained  by  police  officers  had  been 
issued  on  insufficient  evidence,  although 
a  report  from  an  anonymous  informer 
plus  an  independent  FBI  investigation 
had  provided  the  basis  for  the  issuance 
of  the  warrant. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  dated  February  7,  1969,  and 
an  accompanying  article  by  Mr.  Karr 
Shannon  very  aptly  describe  the  critical 
issues  presented  and  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  Feb.  7,  1969] 

LONG-DlSTANCE    LiAW 

Largely  overlooked  last  week  in  the  flood  of 
words  about  the  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to 
be  drawn  into  denominational  flgbts  about 
dogma  was  another  one  of  those  5  to  3  de- 
cisions that  help  crooks. 

The  court  overturned  the  conviction  of  a 
known  gambler  in  St.  Louis  because  it  didn't 
like  the  way  the  FBI  went  about  getting  a 
search  warrant.  An  agent  tailed  the  gambler- 
bookmaker  and  saw  him  park  In  front  of  the 
same  apartment  building  four  out  of  five 
days.  The  agent  saw  the  man  go  into  an 
apartment  in  the  building  that  had  two 
telephones  with  numbers  that  were  the  same 
as  those  furnished  to  the  FBI  by  Informants 
who  said  they  had  called  them  to  place  bets. 
The  agent  put  all  of  this  together  in  an 
affidavit  that  he  submitted  to  a  St.  Louis 
Judge,  who,  on  the  strength  of  It,  issued  a 
search  warrant.  The  FBI  entered  the  apart- 
ment and  found  all  the  evidence  it  needed  to 
prove  the  man  guilty. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Osurt 
said  the  local  Judge  was  wrong  In  issuing  the 
search  warrant.  Justice  John  M.  Harlan  said 
that  the  affidavit  was  not  written  in  sufficient 
detail  and  that  the  Informant's  reliability 
was  not  established.  So  the  man  went  free. 

Almost  compensating  for  the  bad  decision 
was  the  tirade  it  produced.  In  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  bitter  and  angry  speech.  Justice 
Hugo  Black  crltlzed  the  majority  opinion  for 
20  minutes.  As  he  has  on  other  occasions,  he 
accused  his  fellow  Justices  of  trying  to  super- 
vise local  judges  from  "a  thoiisand  miles 
away."  Even  Justice  Abe  Fortas,  who  usually 
Is  wildly  liberal  on  the  matter  of  civil  liber- 
ties, said  that  the  Issuance  of  the  search  was 
Justified,  as  did  Justice  Potter  Stewart. 

Local  judges  simply  have  to  have  leeway 
in  these  matters.  In  the  first  place.  If  they 
Insist  on  evidence  of  guilt,  which  is  what  the 
majority  said  the  judge  must  have,  the  offi- 
cers who  gather  It  will  be  bound  to  alert  the 
subject,  who  will  then  flee.  Secondly,  the 
local  judge  knows  the  local  officers.  A  police- 
man might  fool  a  judge  once  into  grlvlng  him 
a  warrant  on  flimsy  pretext  but  not  a  second 
time. 

Justice  Byron  White,  who  voted  with  the 
majority  only  to  avoid  a  deadlock  (Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  dlsquallfled  himself), 
worried  from  the  bench  that  this  majority 
decision  might  establish  a  precedent.  He 
called  for  the  court  to  make  a  "full-scale 
reconsideration"  before  the  Justices  use  it  as 
a  guide  In  future  search-warrant  cases.  We 
hope  that  local  judges  who  might  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  decision  got  this  word.  At  least 
some  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  don't 


believe  local  law  enforcement  can  be  directed 
from  Washington.  D.C. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Feb.  7.  1968] 

High  Cottrt  Tightens  Shacki^xs  on  Poucb 

(By  Karr  Shannon) 

Apparently  not  content  with  rulings  of 
recent  years  that  shackle  law  enforcement 
while  giving  the  breaks  to  criminals,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  tightened  the  shackles 
on  police  and  other  law-enforcement  officers. 
In  upsetting  the  gambling  conviction  of 
William  SplnelU,  and  his  three-year  prison 
term  and  $5,000  fine,  the  high  court,  in  a 
decision  a  few  days  ago,  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  police  to  obtain  search  warrants. 

The  court  never  semes  vitally  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  the  lawabldlng;  the  em- 
phasis Is  on  the  rights  of  the  violators.  And 
the  court  shows  a  tendency  to  clog  the 
course  of  justice  with  technicalities. 

The  Indisputable  fact  that,  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest  In  1965  by  FBI  agents,  a  quantity  of 
horse  racing  and  sports  betting  tabs  were 
found  In  SplnelU's  apartment  doesn't  seem 
to  concern  the  flve  Supreme  Court  justices 
who  upset  the  conviction. 

In  acting  favorably  on  SplnelU's  appeal, 
the  high  tribunal  held  that  a  search  warrant 
obtained  by  police  for  the  apartment  had 
been  Issued  on  Insufficient  evidence.  The 
majority  ruled  that  an  FBI  investigation, 
even  when  supported  by  the  word  of  a 
"reliable"  underworld  Informant,  was  not 
enough  to  justify  searching  the  apartment 
of  a  known  bookie. 

WHITE'S  VOTE  ST7SPRISB 

The  majority  voting  for  reversal  of 
SplnelU's  conviction  Included,  of  course. 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  Those  joining 
Warren  were  Justices  WlUlam  O.  Douglas. 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  John  M.  Harlan — 
and — of  all  things ! — Byron  R.  White. 

Justice  White  is  certainly  "out  of  charac- 
ter" in  this  vote.  Considered  the  most  con- 
servative of  the  court's  membership,  he  has 
normally  dissented  In  cases  of  this  type.  And 
his  reason  for  siding  with  the  majority  In 
the  5-3  vote — In  which  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  did  not  participate — Is  downright 
ludicrous.  He  said  he  concurred  with  the 
Warren  group  because,  among  other  things, 
to  vote  otherwise  would  have  brought  about 
a  divided  court. 

That's  one  time  "Whlzzer"  White  fumbled 
the  ball! 

And  here's  another  surprise  vote:  The 
liberal  Justice  Abe  Fortas,  usually  voting 
with  Warren,  dissented  with  Justices  Hugo 
Black  and  Potter  Stewart.  Maybe  his  recent 
bout  with  the  Senate,  in  whloh  he  failed 
elevation  to  the  chief  justiceship,  gave  him 
some  second-thoughts. 

JUSTICE    BLACK'S    LOGIC 

In  his  dissent.  Justice  Black  clearly  pointed 
up  the  dangerous  precedent  the  court's 
ruling  has  set.  He  cited  a  1964  decision  which 
he  said  "went  very  far  toward  elevating 
the  magistrate's  hearing  ...  to  a  full-fledged 
trial,  where  witness  must  be  brought  forward 
to  attest  personally  to  the  facts  ..."  The 
decision  on  SplnelU.  he  added,  expands  that 
to  almost  unbelievable  proportions. 

"In  fact."  Justice  Black  declared,  "I  be- 
lieve the  court  is  moving  rapidly,  through 
complex  analysis  and  obfuscatory  language, 
toward  the  holding  that  no  magistrate  can 
issue  a  warrant  unless,  according  to  some 
unknown  standard  of  proof,  he  can  be  per- 
suaded that  the  suspect  defendant  Is  actu- 
ally guilty  of  a  crime." 

Commenting  on  the  decision,  the  St.  Louis 
Olobe-Democrat  said : 

"Mobsters  from  Burbank  to  Boston  must 
be  loudly  acclaiming  the  Supreme  Court's 
latest  ruling,  which  extends  greater  rights 
to  criminals  than  to  law-abiding  citizens 
.  .  .  The  court's  next  step,  conceivably,  might 
be  a  decision  that  search  warrants  can  be 
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Issued  only  when  suspected  lawbreakers  send 
police  engraved  invitations." 


S  1296— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  20  years  our  Nation  has  used  an 
inequitable  and  needlessly  disruptive  sys- 
tem to  draft  men  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

No  longer  can  we  justify  such  a  system 
merely  because  it  succeeds  in  filling  the 
manpower  demands  of  the  military. 

In  the  past  two  decades  the  Nation  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  extending 
the  concept  of  equality  and  due  process 
of  law  to  all  citizens;  yet,  when  it  comes 
to  the  draft,  many  young  Americans  are 
still  denied  those  basic  rights. 

The  case  for  reform  is  strong;  the  call 
for  change  cleat. 

Three  presidential  commissions,  many 
Senators,  including  23  who  voted  against 
the  Military  Selective  Act  of  1967,  nu- 
merous educational  officials,  and  citizens 
of  all  ages  have  supported  changes  to 
correct  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
draft  system. 

The  Selective  Service  System  should  be 
revised  as  quickly  as  possible,  first,  be- 
cause justice  delayed  is  justice  denied, 
and  second,  in  Its  present  form  the  sys- 
tem adds  to  the  feeling  of  alienation 
spreading  among  our  youth. 

As  long  as  all  are  not  called  to  serve,  we 
must  strive  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  in 
selecting  those  who  are  required  to  serve. 

That  is  not  the  case  today,  and  our 
youth  recognize  that  fact. 

A  process  of  government  which  can 
require  a  man  to  disrupt  his  life  for  up 
to  2  years  must  provide  the  man  with 
such  basic  safeguards  as  the  right  to 
coimsel. 

That  is  not  the  case  today,  and  our 
youth  resent  that  fact. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  many 
young  men,  whose  first  contact  with  the 
Federal  Government  is  through  local 
draft  boards,  questions  a  govenmient 
which  uses  an  unfair  and  arbitrary  sys- 
tem in  the  name  of  protecting  the  Na- 
tion's freedoms. 

Equally  disturbing,  the  present  draft 
system  forces  draft-age  men  to  live  under 
a  cloud  of  uncertainty  for  many  years.  It 
is  difficult  indeed  to  plsui  a  career  or  edu- 
cational program  if  a  person  is  more 
vulnerable  to  the  draft  as  he  gets  older. 
The  Nation's  and  the  individual's  interest 
would  be  served  by  reducing  as  much  as 
possible  the  disruptive  uncertainty 
created  by  a  selective  service  system. 

Revision  is  needed,  and  to  that  end  I 
have  recently  cosponsored  an  extensive 
draft  revision  bill  Introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  but  justice  also  demands  we 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  correct 
as  many  shortcomings  as  possible.  To 
that  end  I  introduce  today  a  more  limited 
bill  than  Senator  Kennedy's  In  the  hope 
of  speedy  congressional  passage. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  inequities  and 
imcertainties  created  by  the  present  law 
by  establishing  a  prime  selection  group 
and  reversing  the  order  of  call  in  order 
to  induct  younger  men  first. 


The  selection  group  would  consist  of 
19-year-olds  who  have  not  secured  defer- 
ments, men  whose  deferments  have  ex- 
pired and  men  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  26  who  are  now  subject  to  the  draft 
but  have  not  been  called. 

Each  name  would  remain  in  the  prime 
selection  group  for  not  more  than  1  year. 
If  the  selection  group  could  not  provide 
the  manpower  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, additional  men  would  be  called, 
selecting  first  from  younger  age  groups. 
Therefore,  if  a  man  were  not  called  while 
his  name  was  in  the  prime  selection  pool, 
his  chance  of  being  drafted  would  drop 
considerably  with  each  passing  year. 

Men  can  receive  educational  defer- 
ments for  up  to  4  years,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  period  are  placed  in  the  prime 
selection  group  and  considered  as  19- 
year-olds  for  the  purposes  of  draft. 

My  bill  also  makes  it  possible  for  men 
to  be  selected  by  lottery,  which  is  per- 
haps the  fairest  selection  method  when 
some  but  not  all  must  serve. 

I  think  that  commonsense  dictates 
such  changes.  My  proposal  allows  our 
youth  to  make  plans  for  their  lives  with 
some  assurance  that  their  plans  will  not 
be  interrupted  by  the  draft  at  age  24,  25, 
or  26.  A  small  degree  of  uncertainty  re- 
mains, but  no  longer  is  a  man  faced  with 
equal  vulnerability  to  the  draft  for  8 
long  years. 

This  part  of  my  bill  is  the  same  as  S. 
3394,  which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress with  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Brooke), 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale). 

Following  introduction  of  the  bill,  I 
sought  the  views  of  some  college  presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  President,  because  those  views  are 
relevant  to  the  bill  I  introduce  today,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters  writ- 
ten by  college  presidents  in  response  to 
my  inquiry  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  but  more 
must  be  done  than  just  reversing  the  or- 
der of  call.  The  whole  classification  and 
selection  procedure  must  be  examined 
in  light  of  our  basic  concepts  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  The  inequities  and  procedural 
flaws  in  the  present  draft  act  deprive 
every  18-year-old  male  of  certain  basic 
constitutional  rights. 

I  believe  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  should,  as  Congress  intended,  be 
entirely  Independent  of  the  military. 
Until  a  registrant  takes  the  militarj' 
oath,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  civilian, 
subject  to  civilian  laws  smd  regulation. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  my  bill  requires  the  Director  of 
the  System  and  all  State  directors  be 
civilians.  I  do  not  contend  that  members 
of  the  military  would  be  unfair  or  would 
not  protect  the  civil  rights  of  registrants, 
but  I  believe  the  Nation  would  have  more 
confidence  in  the  System  if  civilians  are 
responsible  for  calling  civilians  to  mili- 
tary duty. 


I  further  propose  that  the  director 
of  the  system  be  appointed,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  7  years 
and  that  Senate  approval  be  required  for 
each  term.  Directors  more  than  70  years 
old  can  be  appointed  for  1-year  terms 
only,  also  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

The  National  Director  has  a  very  re- 
sponsible position  in  determining  who 
shall  be  drafted  when  all  are  not  needed. 
In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  his 
position,  I  recommended  that  the  Direc- 
tor be  paid  at  level  III  of  the  executive 
pay  schedule. 

I  am  a  lawyer,  as  are  many  Members 
of  this  body.  Some  of  you  may  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  imder  present 
selective  service  regulations  a  registrant 
may  not  be  represented  by  legal  counsel 
at  a  personal  hearing  before  the  local 
board.  It  seems  inconceivable  to  me.  and. 
I  believe,  to  anyone  who  adheres  to  the 
protections  afforded  by  our  Constitution, 
that  an  individual  can  be  forced  to  ap- 
pear before  a  governmental  body — in 
particular  one  that  can  require  an  in- 
dividual to  place  his  life  in  jeopardy — 
without  legal  counsel. 

Is  it  not  asking  too  much  to  expect  an 
18-year-old  boy  at  a  local  board  hearing 
to  know,  let  alone  understand,  the  maze 
of  selective  service  regulations,  advisory 
bulletins  and  memos,  and  court  decisions 
affecting  draft  procedures? 

How  can  we  expect  this  youth,  or  any 
layman  regardless  of  age,  to  have  all  this 
material  at  his  fingertips  when  he  ap- 
pears before  the  board? 

There  is  no  way  he  can  make  an  effec- 
tive case  for  a  deferment  or  exception 
without  having  counsel  at  his  side.  No 
other  administrative  agency  can  deprive 
an  individual  of  his  constitutional  and 
statutory  rights  without  an  attorney.  Can 
we  allow  Selective  Service,  an  agency  that 
deals  with  lives  and  not  the  cost  of  elec- 
tric power  or  the  determination  of  an 
airline  route,  this  exemption?  The  ans- 
wer is  no. 

As  long  as  we  provide  for  deferments 
and  exemptions  in  the  statute  and  as 
long  as  we  do  not  need  the  services  of  all 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  we  adhere 
strictly  to  all  legal  protections  and  bene- 
fits granted  by  law  and  the  Constitution. 
My  bill  specifically  provides  that  every 
registrant  may  present  evidence  and  be 
accompanied  by  legal  counsel  at  his  per- 
sonal appearance  before  the  local  board. 
Under  present  law,  the  registrant  is 
required  to  make  his  own  record  of  local 
board  proceedings.  This  is  unfair.  How 
can  anyone  argue  his  case  for  appeal 
without  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  accurate  and  detailed 
notes  of  the  proceedings. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  injustice  by 
requiring  the  local  board,  at  its  ov,-n  ex- 
pense, to  furnish  a  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  appeal  board. 

The  Selective  Service  System  indicates 
that  legal  counsel  is  not  needed  because 
registrants  are  served  by  the  Government 
appeal  agent.  Theoretically,  the  Gov- 
ernment appeal  agent  is  available  to 
provide  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regis- 
trant's rights  to  deferments  and  other 
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classifications.  But  the  appeal  agent,  even 
when  available,  Is  under  a  duty  to  serve 
two  masters. 

Parenthetically,  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion found  that  appeal  agents  are  almost 
totally  inactive,  and  that  a  great  number 
of  appeal  agents  have  checked  no  files, 
have  seen  no  registrants,  and  have  made 
no  appeals  in  years.  The  agents  are  not 
required  to  be  attorneys  and  they  serve 
without  pay.  Selective  service  regulations 
order  the  appeal  agent  to  "be  equally  dil- 
igent in  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  rights  of  the  regis- 
trant in  all  matters." 

This  makes  the  ordinary  attorney- 
client  relationship  impossible,  and  can 
result  in  cases  where  'confldentlar'  con- 
versations between  an  appeal  agent  and 
a  registrant  are  revealed  to  a  local  board 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  a  classification. 
Recently,  for  example.  General  Hershey 
Instructed  appeal  agents  to  report  men 
they  believe  are  violating  draft  law  to 
local  boards. 

My  bUl  abolishes  the  Government  ap- 
peal agent  system  and  establishes  the 
position  of  registrant  appeal  agent.  The 
registrant  appeal  agent  would  advise 
each  registrant  of  his  rights  and  duties 
at  the  time  of  registration  and  repre- 
sent the  registrant  within  the  system 
and  on  appeal  to  the  courts  if  the  regis- 
trant so  desires.  The  registrant  appeal 
agent  would  be  responsible  solely  to  the 
registrant.  The  appeal  agent  would  have 
to  be  a  member  of  the  bar  and  would 
be  compensated  in  accordance  with  tiis 
woricload.  By  establishing  such  a  system, 
we  would  assure  each  registrant — m- 
cludlng  indigents— the  advice  and  rep- 
resentation of  legal  counsel. 

Under  present  selective  service  law.  a 
registrant  cannot  challenge  a  classifica- 
tion as  erroneous  unless  he  is  a  defend- 
ant in  a  criminal  action  or  unless  he 
Is  inducted.  In  other  words,  decisions  of 
selective  service  are  immune  from  Fed- 
eral court  review  unless  one  desiring  to 
challenge  the  decision  accepts  the  stigma 
of  being  charged  with  a  criminal  viola- 
tion of  the  draft  law.  This  appUes  even 
If  the  reason  for  denying  a  registrant  a 
deferment  is  for  such  reasons  as  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  unkempt 
appearance  at  the  hearing.  My  bill  re- 
peals this  provision. 

My  bill  also  would  repeal  a  1967 
amendment  to  the  law  that  requires  the 
Attorney  General,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Selector  Service, 
to  prosecute  a  violator  of  the  draft  law. 
If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  follow 
the  request  of  the  Director  he  must  ex- 
plain his  refusal  to  Congress.  This  pro- 
vision is  unfounded,  unwise,  and  perhaps 
an  illegal  delegation  of  authority.  It  has 
no  place  in  the  selective  service  law. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  establish  a 
Presidential  commission  to  study  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
a  volunteer  army,  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  national  service  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  draft,  and  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  changing  the  length 
of  time  that  volunteers  and  inducted  men 
are  required  to  serve  on  active  duty  and 
in  the  Reserves. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  elimi- 
iiation  of  the  draft  and  the  building  of 
a  volunteer  army  "once  our  Involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war  Is  behind  us." 


The  oonc^t  of  a  volunteer  army  Is  an 
ainjealing  one — attracting  such  liberals 
as  James  Farmer  and  John  Galbralth 
and  such  conservatives  as  Milton  Fried- 
man «md  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWAxm). 

The  advantages  of  an  all  volunteer 
military  force  are  substantial.  Today's 
unpopular  and  inequitable  draft  would  be 
ended  and  the  threat  of  compulsion  elim- 
iriated.  Fewer  recruits  would  be  required 
and  turnover  as  well  as  training  costs 
would  decrease.  Yoimg  men  could  plan 
their  future  without  havtog  to  worry 
about  the  disruption  military  service 
causes.  Business,  the  professions  and  edu- 
cational institutions  could  select  young 
men  on  their  merits,  without  regard  to 
draft  status. 

What  are  the  drawbacks  of  a  volim- 
tary  army?  No  matter  how  desirable  a 
volunteer  military,  the  question  of  feasi- 
bility still  persists.  Advocates  of  draft 
abolition— which  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  draft  reform— have  a  difllcult  bur- 
den to  meet.  They  must  do  more  than 
show  the  draft  creates  uncertainty, 
which  it  does— prevents  career  planning, 
which  it  does — and  operates  inequitably 
with  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
registrant,  wliich  it  also  does.  Draft 
abolitionists  must  prove  also  that  a  se- 
lective service  system  is  imnecessary  and 
establish  that  substitution  of  a  volunteer 
army  would  be  an  improvement.  In  the 
short  rim,  even  assimimg  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam.  I  suggest  volunteer 
army  proponents  will  have  difficulty 
provmg  our  military  draft  unnecessary 
in  the  light  of  world  conditions. 

Over  the  long  run.  the  concept  of  a 
volunteer  army  raises  further  serious 
issues  and  questions. 

First,  given  the  high  rate  of  black 
military  reenlistments,  the  volunteer 
army  could  become  essentially  an  army 
of  minorities,  particularly  Negroes.  Be- 
cause of  educational  advantages,  the  of- 
ficer component  of  such  a  service  would 
be  primarily  white.  The  black  enlisted 
man  inclines  to  make  the  military  serv- 
ice a  career  because  it  makes  economic 
sense.  While  an  Increasing  number  of 
black  Americans  will  come  along  who 
meet  the  educational  level  for  officer,  it 
will  make  much  less  economic  sense  for 
them  to  become  career  officers.  Does 
America  at  a  point  In  time  wish  to  have 
enlisted  forces  made  up  primarily  of 
blacks  and  an  officer  corps  made  up  pri- 
marily of  white  Americans? 

Second,  where  in  fact  would  ovu"  offi- 
cer corps  come  from?  Presently,  the  mili- 
tary looks  to  our  colleges  to  provide  be- 
tween 80  and  90  percent  of  the  Junior 
officer  corps.  Under  a  volunteer  army 
system,  there  would  be  no  pressure  for  a 
college  man  to  Join  an  officer  program 
to  meet  his  military  obligation.  It  is  thus 
questionable  whether  or  not  the  neces- 
sary nimibers  and  quality  of  junior  of- 
ficers could  be  provided. 

Third,  would  a  volxmteer  army  not 
also  present  a  very  inflexible  military 
force?  Would  the  Nation  be  able  to  meet 
emergency  military  obligations  with  an 
all  volunteer  army? 

Fourth,  do  we  wish  to  build  a  Military 
Establishment  that  would  on  the  one 
hand  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
society  yet.  on  the  other  hand,  become 
rather  isolated  from  that  society?  Of 


necessity,  the  soldier  is  usually  isolated 
from  the  vital  social  struggles  of  the  day: 
strikes,  sit-ins,  poverty,  urban  unrest, 
and  peace  movements.  Often  his  only 
contact  with  these  disturbing  elements 
is  as  an  adversary  trying  to  mamtain 
•law  and  order" — or  as  the  parent  of  one 
who  is  involved. 

Fifth,  the  cost  of  an  all  volunteer  mili- 
tary force  could  present  a  real  problem. 
Defense  Department  estimates  range 
from  $4  to  $20  billion  a  year.  In  an  Oc- 
tober 17  campaign  speech,  Mr.  Nixon 
estimated  that  a  volunteer  army  would 
cost  $5  to  $7  billion  more  a  year  than  the 
present  draft  system. 

Sixth,  although  our  present  Selective 
Service  System  is  in  urgent  need  of  re- 
form, the  military  draft  has  been  the 
single  most  democratizing  factor  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  constant  movement 
in  and  out  of  the  military  of  citizen 
soldiers  brings  to  the  Army  a  broad 
cross-section  of  American  society. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  volimteer  army,  the  Presidential 
commission  created  by  title  III  of  my  bill 
would  also  consider  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  "national  service"  as  an 
alternative  to  the  draft. 

Why  not  continue  to  require  every  18- 
year-old  male  to  register?  Upon  registra- 
tion, however,  the  yoimg  man  is  given 
three  alternatives:  First,  volunteer  for  a 
1 '72 -year  period  In  the  Armed  Forces; 
second,  volunteer  for  a  3-year  program 
of  national  service.  After  taking  aptitude 
and  qualification  tests,  the  volunteer  is 
allowed  to  choose  a  program  outlined 
and  approved  by  a  national  volunteer 
service  board:  or,  third,  do  nothing. 

If  there  are  insufficient  volunteers  to 
meet  our  military  needs,  the  needed  man- 
ix)wer  could  be  drawn  by  lottery  from  a 
"prime  selection  group" — those  19-year- 
old  registrants  who  choose  to  do  nothing. 
These  draftees  wotdd  then  serve  a  2y2- 
year  term  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Those 
members  of  the  prime  selection  group 
who  were  not  selected  in  the  lottery 
would,  upon  completing  1  year  of  maxi- 
mum wdnerability  In  this  group,  be 
placed  into  a  reserve  pool  where  their 
chances  of  being  drafted  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Undoubtedly  many  legitimate  ques- 
tions and  Issues  can  be  raised  about  the 
whole  concept  of  alternative  national 
service.  Could  the  Government,  in  fact, 
provide  on  a  broad-scale,  meaningful  ex- 
perience for  the  young  people  involved? 
Would  many  young  people  eager  to  get 
on  in  the  world  merely  sit  aroimd  for 
3  years  and  mark  time?  What,  in  fact, 
would  be  the  true  economic  cost  of  the 
type  of  alternative  national  service  pro- 
gram just  outlined?  Would  alternative 
national  service  have  to  be  severely  lim- 
ited or  discontinued  during  a  Vietnam  to 
prevent  young  men  from  avoiding  the 
risks  of  combat? 

In  sum,  while  discussion  and  study  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  volunteer  army 
and  alternative  national  service  is  im- 
portant—given the  present  political 
realities — no  matter  what  happens  In 
Vietnam— the  draft  will  probably  be  with 
us  for  at  least  another  5  to  10  years.  Thus 
inunedlate  enactment  of  my  bill — S. 
1296 — which  attempts  to  put  equity  and 
due  process  into  our  present  draft  law  is 
crucial.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
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consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
prmted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1296)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting 
persons  for  induction  mto  the  Armed 
Forces  imder  such  act,  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  such  act,  to  authorize 
a  study  of  the  alternatives  to  the  meth- 
od of  providing  personnel  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

B.  1296 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Selective  Service 
Amendments  Act  of  1969". 

TITLE  I— SELECTION  FOR  INDUCTION 

PRIORITT      FOB      SELECTION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5 
(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  (SO  App.  U.S.C.  455(a))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Eubsectlon,  in  meeting 
any  national  quota  of  men  to  be  inducted 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  Act,  selec- 
tion of  persons  for  induction  to  fill  such 
quota  shall  be  made  from  persons  in  the 
prime  selection  group,  after  the  selection  of 
delinquents  and  volunteers,  to  the  extent 
that  such  group  has  a  sutSclent  number  of 
qualified  registrants  to  meet  such  quota. 
Selection  of  persons  for  Induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  from  the  prime  selection  group 
shall  be  made  in  a  fair  and  Impartial  man- 
ner, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  actual  age  of 
such  persons." 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'prime  selection  group'  means  persons  who 
are  liable  for  training  and  service  under  this 
Act,  who  at  the  time  of  selection  are  regis- 
tered and  classified,  and  who  are — 

"(A)  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty  and  are  not  deferred  or  exempted; 

"(B)  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
thirty-five  and,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Selective  Service  Amendments  Act  of 
1969,  were  in  a  deferred  status,  but  are  no 
longer  In  such  status;  or 

"(C)  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-six  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Amendments  Act  of  1969  and 
are  not  deferred  or  exempted. 
Unless  selected  for  induction  or  unless  other- 
wise deferred  from  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces,  a  person  shall  remain  in  the  prime 
selection  group  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Any 
person  who  Is  In  a  deferred  status  upon  at- 
taining the  age  of  nineteen  shall,  upon  the 
termination  of  such  deferred  stattis.  and  U 
qualified,  be  liable  for  induction  as  a  reg- 
istrant within  the  prime  selection  group, 
unless  he  is  otherwise  deferred  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  Any  person  who  Is  re- 
moved from  the  prime  selection  group  be- 
cause of  a  deferment  shall  agam  become  a 
member  of  the  prime  selection  group,  if  he 
otherwise  qualifies,  whenever  such  deferment 
Is  terminated.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  prohibit  the  President  from  retaining 
persons  in  the  prime  selection  group  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year  past  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  dates  of  their  respec- 


tive births  if  he  determines  such  action  la 
necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  Act.  In  no  event  shall  any  person  be 
placed  in  the  prime  selection  group  for  any 
period  or  periods  totaling  more  than  one 
year." 

(c)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section  6 
(h)(1)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  are  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE    II — SELECTIVE    SERVICE    SYSTEM 

APPOINTMENT   OF   THE    DniECTOR 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10 
(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  (60  App.  U.S.C.  460  (a)  (3) )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  of  office  for 
any  person  appointed  to  the  office  of  Di- 
rector shall  be  seven  years  or  until  such 
person  attains  70  years  of  age,  whichever 
is  earlier.  The  term  of  office  of  any  person 
appointed  to  such  office  after  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  years  shall  be  one  yetir. 
The  Director  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  No  person  may  serve  as  Director  while 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces." 

(b)  (1)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(54)  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (70). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  person  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

APPOINTMENT   OP   STATE    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  10  (b) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
(50  App.  U.S.C.  460  (b)  (2) )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  to  appoint,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  respective  governor  or  comparable  excu- 
tlve  official,  a  State  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  each  headquarters  in  each 
State.  Territory,  and  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
shall  represent  the  governor  and  be  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  State  headquEirters 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  A  State  di- 
rector must  be  a  civilian  who  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  to  employ  such  number 
of  civilians  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  £id- 
mlnistratlon  of  the  national  and  of  the  sev- 
eral State  headquarters  of  the  Selective 
Service  System; ". 

LOCAL  AND  APPEAL  BOARDS;  REGISTRANT  APPEAL 
AGENTS 

SEC.  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
10(b)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (50  App.  U.S.C.  460(b)  (3) )  is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  first  proviso  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be 
disqualified  from  serving  as  a  counselor  to 
registrants  because  of  his  membership  in  a 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  two  sentences  im- 
mediately preceding  the  second  proviso  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No 
member  shall  serve  on  any  local  board  or 
appeal  board  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  or 
after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  No  citizen  shall  be  denied  membership 
on  any  local  board  or  appeal  board  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  creed,  color,  or  sex. 
There  shall  be  assigned  to  each  local  board 
one  or  more  Registrant  Appeal  Agents  whose 
sole  duty  and  responsibility  under  this  Act 
shall  be  to  advise  each  registrant  upon  reg- 
istration regarding  his  rights  tinder  this  Act 
and  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  to  any 
registrant  who  requests  It.  A  Registrant  Ap- 


peal Agent  shall  be  a  member  In  good  stand- 
ing of  the  bar  of  the  State  In  which  the 
local  board  to  which  he  Is  assigned  Is  situ- 
ated. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  a  registrant  from  retaining  and  being 
represented  by  counsel  of  his  own  choice  (at 
his  own  expense).  The  requirement  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  five  sentences  shall 
be  fully  implemented  and  effective  not  later 
than  January  1,  1970:". 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "in  case  of  any  appeal  by  a  regis- 
trant to  an  appeal  board,  the  local  board 
shall  furnish  to  the  appeal  board  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  regis- 
trant's appearance  before  the  local  board. 
A  registrant  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  a  Registrant  Appeal  Agent 
(or  other  person  of  his  choice,  at  his  own 
expense)  In  preparing  a  memorandum  for 
the  appeal  board." 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  10(b)  of 
such  Act  (50  App.  U.S.C.  460(b)  (4) )  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  the  second  proviso  to 
read  as  follows:  "Provided  further.  That  any 
officer  on  the  active  or  retired  list  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  any  Reserve  component 
thereof  with  his  consent,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  who  may  be  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  any  office  or  position  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  (except  to  the 
ofBce  of  the  Director;  the  office  of  State 
director,  or  to  offices  or  positions  on  local 
boards  or  appeal  boards,  including  the  posi- 
tion of  Registrant  Appeal  Agent,  established 
or  created  pursuant  to  section  10(b)(3)) 
may  serve  in  and  perform  the  functions  of 
such  office  or  position  without  loss  of  or 
prejudice  to  his  status  as  such  officer  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  Reserve  component  thereof, 
or  as  such  officer  or  employee  In  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States:". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "Any  attorney 
employed  to  serve  as  a  Registrant  Appeal 
Agent  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  only 
for  the  time  actually  spent  by  him  in  advis- 
ing and  counseling  registrants,  and  in  no 
event  more  than  $75  per  day;". 

PERSONAL    APPEARANCE    AND    THE   SIGHT   TO 
COUNSEL 

S»c.  204.  Section  10  of  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  U.S.C.  460 
(c) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13(b)  of  this  Act.  each  individual 
shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear 
m  person,  present  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence, and  be  represented  by  counsel  in  any 
proceeding  before  the  local  Selective  Service 
Board  having  Jurisdiction  over  him." 

REPEAL    OF    DIRECTOR'S   POWER   TO 
REQUIRE    PROSECUTION 

Sec.  205.  Section  12(c)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
462  (c) )  is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  III— PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMISSION 
Sec  301.  (a)  The  President  shaU  establish 
a  Commission  to  study  and  investigate  the 
possible  alternatives  to  the  present  method 
of  providing  personnel  to  staff  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designated  representative,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  his  designated  representative,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive, a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  two  citizens  from  private  life 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
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(b)  It  shAll  t>«  tb«  duty  of  the  Coaimls- 
•lon  Mtabllshed  by  tbU  Mctlon  to  InvesU- 
B»te: 

(1)  the  fesAlblllty  and  dealrablUty  of  es- 
tabllAblng  ac  all  volunteer  army: 

(2)  the  feasibility  and  dealrabUlty  of  al- 
lowing young  men  to  aerve  in  a  National 
Youth  Corpe  as  an  alternative  to  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces;  and 

(3)  the  feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUlty  of  al- 
tering the  length  of  time  that  volunteers 
and  inducted  men  must  senre  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

(c)  The  President  shall  conduct  the  re- 
sults Of  the  Commission's  study  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate  within  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUTHOalZATION     FOB    APP«OP«IATXON8 

Skc.  302.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Hart,  are 

as  follows : 

ExHiarr  1 

Thz  Jokns  Hopkins  Univxbsitt, 
..     Baltimore.  Md..  August  13. 19€8. 
Hon.  FJiHiTP  A.  Habt. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  SrsAToa  Habt:  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  letter  of  August  5,  with  its  en- 
closure on  S.  3394  to  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  This  Is  a  subject  which  has 
deeply  concerned  all  university  administra- 
tors In  the  country  for  obvious  reasons — and 
especially  those  of  us  who  are  deeply  Involved 
In  postgraduate  and  professional  education. 

My  own  views  on  the  subject  are  sum- 
marized In  the  attached  article  which  I  wrote 
last  spring  at  the  request  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  As  you  will  see.  my  thinking  largely 
coincides  with  yours.  I  do  hope  that  you  and 
others  will  be  able  to  secure  active  consider- 
ation of  policy  changes  along  this  line  early 
in  the  91st  Congress. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lincoln  Gobdon. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Mar.  18, 

1968] 

Tbx  Obaottats  Schools  and  trx  Dratt 

(By  Lincoln  Gordon) 

The  combined  effect  of  the  amendments  to 
the  draft  law  adopted  by  Congress  last  June 
and  the  administrative  decisions  announced 
In  mid-February  will  be  to  concentrate  the 
draft  almost  entirely,  beginning  this  sum- 
mer, on  new  holders  of  graduate  degrees,  pres- 
ent first-year  graduate  students,  and  present 
college  seniors.  Unless  remedial  action  Is 
taken  promptly,  male  enrollments  In  first 
and  second-year  post-graduate  and  profes- 
sional courses,  except  for  medicine  and  den- 
tistry, may  be  cut  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

The  results  would  be  vastly  damaging  to 
the  universities.  They  would  reverse  years  of 
effort  to  build  up  the  flow  of  highly  trained 
manpower  to  levels  which  are  still  short  of 
national  needs.  They  would  remove  a  large 
number  of  teaching  assistants  essential  to 
undergraduate  programs  at  a  time  when  un- 
dergraduate enrollment  Is  rising  from  8  to  10 
per  cent  a  year.  They  would  constitute  a 
grossly  unfair  discrimination  against  one 
segment  of  our  young  male  population. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  university  authorities 
all  over  the  country  are  deeply  worried  about 
this  prospect.  On  March  5,  Congresswoman 
Edith  Green,  chairman  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee on  education,  read  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  messages  from  66  universities. 
Many  set  forth  in  detail  the  anticipated  losses 
in  graduate  enrollments  and  teaching  assist- 
ants, with  crippling  effects  on  educational 
programs  and  school  finances.  Others  empha- 


sise the  uncertainties  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, which  leaves  both  students  and  schools 
In  hopeless  confusion  In  their  efforts  to  plan 
rationally  for  graduate  admissions,  assign- 
ment of  fellowships,  and  the  manning  of 
courses.  College  presidents  are  normally  cau- 
tious In  their  choloe  of  words  and  given  to 
understatement,  but  these  messages  speak 
of  "serious  damage,"  "major  impact."  "in- 
calculable loss,"  "disastrous  consequences," 
"erttical  shortages"  and  even  "potential  na- 
tional disaster." 

At  Johns  Hopkins,  we  foresee  the  possibil- 
ity of  losing  next  year  up  to  half  of  our  nor- 
mal complement  of  800  first  and  second-year 
graduate  students  In  arts  and  sciences,  and 
over  half  In  our  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  in  Washington.  Teaching 
by  graduate  assistants  is  concentrated  in  the 
group  most  likely  to  be  lost,  so  that  we  face 
a  major  problem  in  manning  laboratory  sci- 
ences and  language  courses  for  undergradu- 
ates. Our  plight  Is  neither  worse  nor  better 
than  that  of  the  other  few  dozen  universities, 
private  and  state,  to  whom  the  nation  looks 
for  the  preparation  of  our  future  scientists 
and  engineers,  lawyers  and  business  leaders, 
teachers  and  scholars,  diplomats  and  admin- 
istrators. 

The  reason  for  this  crisis  is  an  adminis- 
trative anomaly  for  which  there  Is  no  rtslble 
excuse.  The  crisis  is  not  created  by  the  end- 
ing of  automatic  deferments  for  graduate 
students.  That  was  decided  by  Congress  last 
June,  and  university  administrators  as  a 
group  support  that  decision.  The  crisis  comes 
from  the  fact  that  along  with  the  lifting  of 
graduate  deferments,  the  Administration  is 
maintaining  the  old  and  unwise  rule  of  draft- 
ing the  oldest  eligible  age  group  (25-year 
olds)  first;  then  the  24-year  olds,  and  so  on 
down  until  the  numbers  are  enough  to  meet 
the  draft  calls. 

At  present,  the  average  draft  age  Is  between 
20  and  21,  but  this  results  from  the  large 
number  of  older  men  deferred  on  account  of 
graduate  studies  or  specialized  occupations. 
Unless  the  policy  Is  changed,  there  will  be  a 
brusque  reversal  of  the  situation  In  June. 
Instead  of  there  being  no  g^raduate  students, 
the  men  drafted  will  be  almost  all  recent, 
actual  or  potential  graduate  students.  This  Is 
both  unfair  and  harmful  to  the  national 
Interest. 

Every  responsible  body  which  has  reviewed 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  recent  years 
has  strongly  advised  a  change  In  the  'oldest- 
firat"  draft  policy  The  Burke  Marshall  Com- 
mission; last  year's  panel  chaired  by  Gen. 
Mark  Clark;  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
all  been  in  agreement  on  this  point.  And 
President  Johnson,  In  bis  message  of  liCarch 
6,  1967.  stated  that  he  would  Issue  an  execu- 
tive order  to  change  this  rule.  Tet.  for  rea- 
sons not  made  clear,  the  obvious  opportunity 
to  do  this  last  month  was  passed  by. 

It  would  manifestly  be  unfair  to  shift 
simply  to  a  "youngeet-flrst"  policy,  even 
though  this  would  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  armed  services.  Like  most  of  my  fellow 
university  presidents,  I  would  prefer  some 
form  of  national  lottery  treating  all  young 
men  alike,  but  permitting  them  to  postpone 
Induction  until  they  finish  whatever  phase 
of  their  education  (high  school,  college,  or 
graduate  degree)  they  are  engaged  In  when 
called.  I  also  see  great  merit  in  a  system  of 
truly  universal  national  service.  Either  of 
these  reforms  would  require  new  legislation, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  exi>ect  this  from 
a  Congress  preoccupied  with  election-year 
pressures. 

But  there  are  two  remedies  open  for  execu- 
tive action  within  the  present  {air.  One  would 
be  to  treat  all  newly  eligible  men.  Including 
new  college  graduates  and  graduate  students 
ending  their  first  year,  as  if  they  were  19,  and 
then  calling  up  equal  proportions  of  these 
men  and  the  actual  19-year  olds.  The  other 


would  be  to  Instruct  the  draft  boards  to 
draw  in  equal  proportions  from  each  of  the 
seven  age  groups  within  their  pools.  This 
type  of  action  was  specifically  endorsed  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
year.  It  would  also  be  enormously  helpful  to 
defer  the  actual  induction  of  draftees  who 
have  once  been  admitted  to  graduate  studies 
until  they  have  completed  a  full  academic 
year,  so  as  to  avoid  pulling  them  out  In  mid- 
term. Measures  of  this  type  would  cut  the 
drop  in  graduate  enrollments  to  about  one 
sixth.  Instead  of  one  half — still  a  serious 
loss,  but  one  which  could  be  reasonably 
accommodated  especially  because  it  would 
enable  universities  to  plan  adequately  for 
one  full  year  of  academic  operation. 

Some  editorial  comment  has  suggested 
that  a  possible  reason  for  the  failure  to 
take  such  remedial  action  is  a  feeling  among 
some  members  of  Congress  that  graduate 
students  as  a  group  have  been  evading  their 
fair  share  of  military  service  and  should 
therefore  now  be  "punished"  as  a  group.  If 
this  feeling  does  exist — and  there  Is  some 
basis  for  the  charge  of  evasion  In  recent 
years — It  surely  makes  no  sense  to  "punish" 
the  next  generation  of  graduate  students  for 
the  omissions  of  their  older  brothers. 

The  oost  of  Inaction  will  be  a  blow  to  col- 
lege as  well  as  graduate  education,  and  a 
gap  m  the  flow  of  talented  manpower  which 
will  take  many  years  to  overcome. 

Ltcoming  College, 
Williamsport.  Pa.,  December  4, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for 
your  communication  regarding  Senate  S. 
3394,  an  amendment  to  the  existing  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
selective  system  for  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  we  would  recommend  the  following: 

(1)  Provision  for  deferment  of  males  who 
enter  college  before  they  are  eligible  for 
Induction  by  reason  of  age  until  they  have 
completed  their  undergraduate  degprees,  pro- 
\ided  they  make  normal  progress  and  com- 
plete their  degree  within  four  years  of 
matriculation. 

(2)  Provision  for  continued  deferment  of 
graduate  students  only  in  occupations  con- 
sidered essential,  or  where  an  interruption 
In  the  flow  of  advanced  degree  candidates 
win  have  a  significant,  thotigh  delayed,  effect 
upon  the  training  and  education  of  youth. 

(3)  A  lottery  provision  for  all  physically 
eligible  youth  from  a  pool  composed  of  all 
19  rear  olds,  graduates  of  a  two  or  four  year 
college,  and  all  others  deferred  for  occupa- 
tional reasons  upon  the  completion  of  one 
year  of  an  occupational  deferment.  (The  last 
provision  would  make  an  occupational  defer- 
ment only  a  delay  until  the  employer  had 
sufficient  time  to  find  a  suitable  replacement. 
The  ciurent  practice  In  occupational  defer- 
ments makes  it  possible  for  physically  quali- 
fied persons  to  escape  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  on  a  permanent  basis ) . 

(4)  A  provision  to  permit  service  of  two 
years  In  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA,  and  other 
agencies  classified  as  suitable  alternatives  to 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  when  pay.  length 
of  service,  and  social  desirability  are  the 
equivalent  of  those  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  would  open  alternative  service  to  all 
persons,  regardless  of  their  personal  opposi- 
tion to  war. 

We  believe  that  the.«^e  provisions,  and  any 
others  should  operate  on  the  basically  sound 
principle  that  all  persons  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  service  of  their  nation  In  some 
constructive  manner,  either  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  through  some  other  socially  desir- 
able service  to  their  fellow  men. 
Respectfully, 

John  G.  Detwileb, 

Acting  President. 
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St.  Ola»  College, 
Sorthfieta.  Minn..  August  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Habt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  6  and  the  enclosure  regard- 
ing the  proposed  amendmenta  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act. 

I  bearttif  conctir  in  the  amendments  you 
have  suggested.  I  hope  they  will  be  weU 
received  in  the  Senate. 

The  tincertaintles  which  face  young  men 
theae  days  are  certainly  difficult  for  the 
young  men  Involved,  but  I  think  they  also 
raise  the  serious  questions  with  regard  to 
the  health  of  the  nation  in  the  long  run. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  provide  needed  mili- 
tary manpower,  it  Is  also  necessary  that  we 
have  the  longer  view  and  do  not  adopt  poli- 
cies which  will  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to 
supply  general  manpower  needs  in  the  fu- 
tvire.  This  Is  one  of  my  concerns  with  re- 
gard to  the  rather  ruthless  manner  In  which 
some  young  men  are  being  taken  out  of 
graduate  study  at  the  present  time.  This  Is 
not  only  tragic  for  them  as  individuals,  but 
It  is  most  likely  a  tragedy  In  many  cases  for 
the  country  as  well. 

All  of  this  reminds  us,  of  course,  that  we 
are  talking  about  one  side  of  the  coin.  The 
other  side  is  a  strange  and  complicated  cir- 
cumstance which  we  call  Viet  Nam.  I  guess 
my  basic  position  is  that  we  should  bend 
every  effort  to  solve  the  Viet  Nam  problem 
even  if  it  involves  some  loss  of  face  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  should  revise  the 
Selective  Service  system  In  such  a  way  that 
it  will  be  adapted  to  a  peace-time  situation 
and  not  what  we  hope  Is  a  temporary  war- 
time situation. 

Thank  you  again  for  sharing  your  pro- 
posals with  me.  The  thoughtful  exercise  of 
Judgment  by  you  men  who  bear  responsi- 
bility in  the  Senate  and  the  House  Is  appre- 
ciated by  those  of  us  who  observe  your  work 
and  too  often  only  give  negative  criticisms 
concerning  it. 

Tours  sincerely, 

SIDNZT  A.  RAND, 

President. 

St.  Mast's  Dominican  College, 
iVeto  Orleans,  La.,  August  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  calling 
my  attention  to  your  Draft  Reform  BUI. 

After  reading  It  carefully,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  pro- 
posals and  the  reasons  which  prompted 
them.  I  do  hope  the  MUltary  Selective  Serv- 
Ice  Act  of  1967  will  be  amended  accordingly. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Mabt  Ursula,  Of., 

President. 


Sisixm  Mart 


BowsotN  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine,  August  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  BCabt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  yotir  letter  of  August  5th,  In  which  you 
send  us  your  proposal  regarding  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

We  are  very  much  interested  In  this.  It  is 
certainly  a  subject  of  national  concern,  and 
one  which  vitally  affects  the  colleges.  It  af- 
fects the  colleges,  not  only  in  terms  of  Its 
Impact  on  them,  but  also  In  terms  of  its 
Impact  on  the  effective  training  of  manpower 
to  meet  national  needs. 
With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ateebn  p.  Daggett, 
Professor  of  Government, 

Acting  President. 


Arizona  Western  College, 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  August  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  We  are  delighted  with 
your  amendment  to  the  military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  The  Act  with  your 
amendment  presents  a  fair  and  easy-to- 
understand  policy  for  our  young  men.  We 
win  watch  the  progress  of  this  amendment 
with  Interest. 

Sincerely, 

George  L.  Hall, 

President. 

The  Cleveland  State  Univebsitt, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  writing  with 
reference  to  Senate  S.  3394  to  amend  the  MU- 
ltary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

As  you.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  and 
many  other  thoughtful  Americans  have  so 
often  said,  the  present  Selective  Service  sys- 
tem is  arbitrary,  capricious,  unfair  and  in- 
adequate. A  number  of  special  studies  docu- 
ment what  students,  parents,  teachers  and 
observers  from  all  walks  of  life  already 
know — that  the  system  badly  needs  a  thor- 
ough overhauling  along  with  fresh  new  lead- 
ership. The  "draft"  is  much  too  sensitive 
an  area  to  permit  even  the  suggestion  that 
It  Is  to  be  used  as  a  club  to  curb  dissent.  We 
must  have  no  more  such  threats  from  any 
source. 

The  provisions  of  S.  3394  strike  me  as  sen- 
sible and  proper.  The  lottery  approach  fits 
(or  ought  to  fit)  our  deepest,  most  profound 
convictions  about  the  ultimate  equality  of 
citizens  in  a  democratic  society.  A  "system" 
that  protects  the  wealthy,  the  advantaged, 
the  clever,  and  asks  those  who  have  the  least 
stake  in  America  to  make  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices is  no  longer  tolerable,  if  Indeed  It 
ever  was.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for 
continuing  a  system  that  exposes  our  young 
people  to  years  of  continuing  "Jeopardy." 
Your  proposal  would  correct  this  by  the  sim- 
ple measure  of  a  defined — and  brief — ^period 
of  "Jeopardy." 

It  may  be  that  in  the  long  haul  the  nation 
win  require  a  volunteer  army,  with  salaries 
and  benefits  more  commensurate  with  risks. 
However,  In  the  Immediate  future  your  pro- 
posal surely  represents  a  long-overdue  series 
of  steps  m  the  right  direction.  The  wide- 
spread cynicism  about  the  present  system 
affords  the  moet  eloquent  testimony  of  all 
that  fundamental  changes  are  essential. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  coUeagues  wUl 
continue  to  press  for  revisions  along  the 
lines  of  S.  3394. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Enarson, 

President. 

The  University  op  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  August  13,  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Habt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  5  with  reference  to  S.  3394  to 
amend  the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967. 

In  general  I  like  what  you  propose  and  I 
beUeve  It  provides  a  much  better  system  of 
selection  than  the  original  act.  I  believe,  with 
you,  that  the  mUltary  people  would  much 
rather  get  19  year  olds  first.  I  can  assure  you 
that  those  of  tis  in  higher  education  would 
prefer  the  drawing  of  those  to  be  drafted 
from  a  prime  selection  group  such  as  you 
establish. 
Thank  you  again  for  this  service. 
Sincerely, 

George  W.  Starcher, 

President. 


Virginia  Military  Instrute, 
Lexington,  Va.,  August  14, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  appreciate  your 
kindness  In  sending  me  a  copy  of  S.  3394, 
{unending  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967.  I  have  read  It  with  much  Interest, 
partlcvUarly  In  regard  to  Its  relationship  to 
college  students. 

While  I  feel  that  It  Is  desirable  to  spread 
equitably  the  burden  of  the  draft.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  qualified  young  man,  progress- 
ing normally  In  his  academic  effort,  should 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  for  a  college 
education  unless  ftUl  mobilization  conditions 
exist.  It  is  to  be  hoi>ed,  therefore,  that  these 
students  accepted  for  advanced  degrees  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  into  graduate 
school. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

George  R.  E.  Shell, 

Major  General. 


Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  August  13, 1968. 
Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  voi'- 
note  of  August  5,  the  copy  of  Senate  S.  3394. 
and  your  thinking  thereon.  Certainly  your 
bill  is  a  great  Improvement  on  the  present 
unhappy  situation.  My  only  comment  and 
hope  is  that  somehow  and  soon  we  can  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  broadly-defined  national 
service  of  which  military  service  would  be 
merely  an  important  component  and  In  which 
even  young  women  might  be  Included.  Al- 
though it  is  dUBcult  to  establish  such  a  policy 
when  a  shooting  war  is  going  on,  there  is 
good  reason  to  start  dlsctissing  and  planning 
now  for  such  a  complicated  move,  but  one 
which  seems  to  me  essential  in  the  light 
of  the  Idealism  and  concern  of  today's  young 
people. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Mendenhall. 

Universitt  of  Maine, 
Orono.  Maine,  August  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  I  have  read  your  letter 
of  August  5  addressed  to  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  on  the  subject  of  S. 
3394,  a  bill  which  Is  Intended  to  improve 
Selective  Service  procedures,  and  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  strongly  support  the  reforms 
you  recommend. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  uncertainty  In 
which  present  procedures  place  a  young  man 
Is  undesirable  and,  even  worse,  unnecessary. 
Your  propKJsal  reduces  this  uncertainty  and 
at  the  same  time  improves  fairness,  as  all 
young  men  would  be  exposed  to  the  same 
risk  during  the  year  that  they  remain  In  the 
pool. 

As  a  person  who  was  bom  and  raised  In. 
Michigan,  I  should  like  to  add  parenthetically 
that  I  have  foUowed  your  political  career  with 
great  interest.  I  hope  that  your  efforts  may 
be  crowned  with  success  In  this  area,  as  they 
have  In  others. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Clark. 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Hunter  College, 
New  York,  N.Y..  August  12, 1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  your  letter  of  August  1st.,  with  a 
summary  of  your  bill.  Senate  S.  3394,  to 
amend  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  I 
think  the  whole  Selective  Service  system 
stands  in  need  of  radical  reform,  and  I  feel 
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that  your  propoaals  ar«  mn  Intelligent  and  a 
conatructlve  beginning. 

I  hope  that  they  are  given  rapid  and  fav- 
orable oonalderatlon  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Ronar  D.  Cbom. 
I  President. 

OcoBorrowN  Vrnvramrrr, 
Washington.  D.C..  Auffust  13, 19tt. 
Sen«tor  PHiur  A.  Habt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Phh.:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  1st  m  which  you  notified  me  of  Sen- 
ate BUI  3394  which  you  Introduced  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1M7. 
I  read  with  great  Interest  your  letter  and 
the  accompanying  excerpt  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  28th  concerning  this 
BUI. 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  that  you  are  tak- 
ing leadership  again  In  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  reform  of  our  present  draft  legis- 
lation. I  am  certain  that  there  Is  need  for 
considerable  reform  In  this  area  and  that  the 
BUI  which  you  have  Introduced  wUl  move  us 
substantially  forward  In  achieving  the  needed 
nCorxn. .. 

-I  oestalnly  hope  that  the  Congresa  will  act 
favorably  upon  this  BUI  because  the  effects 
upon  our  NaUon  and  especially  upon  our 
young  people  will  be  very  substantial.  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you  how  Important  this 
win  be  In  Its  effect  upon  the  coUeges  and 
universities  of  our  country. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

OnuBD  J.  Caupbkll.  S.J.. 

President. 

Wsvriciifsm  Coxxbcs. 
Nev)  Wilmington,  Pa.,  August  12, 1999. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hiurr. 
V.S  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  SKNAToa  Hakt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  5  and  the  enclosure. 

In  many  ways  your  draft  bill  la  a  sensible 
reform  and  I  shaU  follow  It  with  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EAKLAIfD  I.  CAaLSON, 

President. 

WBsnciNam  Collkok. 
Pulton,  Mo.,  August  9, 1968. 
Hon.  PHii.n>  A.  Hakt. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Scnatob:  I  am  thoroughly  In  favor 
of  your  Ideas  on  the  Selective  Service  system. 

I  am  sure  that  the  colleges  wUl  be  able 
to  exist  with  this  fair  system  and  I  would 
not  be  too  concerned  with  the  walls  of  the 
graduate  schools.  I  speak  with  some  feeling 
Inasmuch  as  my  doctoral  program  was  de- 
layed for  four  years  from  1941-46  and  I  dont 
particularly  have  too  much  sympathy  for 
those  who  would  bemoan  a  year  or  two  or 
pay  rent  to  their  nation. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKBT  L.  D.  DAVUMON. 

NoKTKEKK  iLLUtotB  TTNrvxasrrT, 

DeKalb.  III.,  August  9,  1968. 
Hon.  Pkhjv  a.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbnatob  Habt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  5,  1968  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Rboten  A.  Smith  describing  Senate  S. 
3394.  Since  President  Smith  Is  on  vacation  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  replying  In  bis  stead. 
We  are  appreciative  of  your  effort  to 
create  a  more  equitable  draft  law  and  find  a 
solution  to  the  problems  now  facing  graduate 
students. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Oabonb, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


ROCnXSTCB  iMS'iHUlB  OF  TBCHKOLOOT, 

Rochester.  N.Y..  August  9, 1968. 
Hon.  PHn.n>  A.  Habt. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Habt:  I  appreciate  very  much 

your  letter  of  August  5th  concerning  your 

bin  to  amend  the  JiCllltary  Selective  Service 

Act  of  1987.  This  U  a  much  needed  revision. 

Sincerely  yours. 

jiCiuc  EujMoaoM, 

President. 

DiriVBBsrrT  or  Flobida, 
Gainesville,  Pla.,  August  7.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Habt:  Tou  are  to  be  com- 
mended (or  your  Interest  and  action  In  Intro- 
ducing Senate  BUI  3394. 

Your  bin  seems  to  be  a  very  equitable  solu- 
tion to  this  Irritating  but  necessary  problem. 
With  my  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Sttphbn  C.  O'Coknill. 

President. 

KBNT   STATB   UNIVBBBrrT, 

Kent,  Ohio,  August  9,  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Habt. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Sxmatob  Habt:  I  want  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  August  5  with  regard  to  Sen- 
ate S.  3394.  Taking  advantage  of  your  open 
door  for  comments,  please  permit  me  to  say 
that  In  my  opinion  your  approach  as  ab- 
stracted In  your  letter  Is  Infinitely  preferable 
to  present  arrangements.  I  hope  that  you  and 
others  of  like  mind  are  successful. 
Sincerely. 

Robbbt  I.  Whitx, 

President. 

Havkbfobo  Coujcgk. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  August  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Skmatob  Habt:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  further  Information  on  S.  3394.  Let 
me  Just  say  at  once  that  I  personally  support 
your  position  on  those  needed  reforms  In  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Tour  own  remarks 
and  the  words  you  quote  from  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  ("The  entire  draft  predica- 
ment reflects  utter  folly")  seems  Just  right 
In  describing  the  Inequities  that  now  char- 
acterize oiir  approach  to  who  must  serve  and 
when.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  Senator 
Kennedy  wUl  continue  to  give  strong  leader- 
ship on  this  Important  Issue  and  that  you 
will  find  growing  agreement  among  your  col- 
leagues to  support  at  least  the  four  reforms 
which  your  bill  tries  to  bring  about. 

I  hope  too  that  at  some  point  you  will  give 
very  serious  consideration  to  a  proposal  such 
as  the  one  outlined  In  the  attached  state- 
ment. This  was  drafted  by  some  of  our  gradu- 
ating students  last  spring.  It  was  sent  to  our 
alumni  for  their  approval.  The  response  was 
overwhelming:  about  850  of  our  4.400  alumni 
responded  ( a  remarkable  response  rate  to  any 
maUlngI)  and  all  but  about  50  approved  It. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  persuade  Congress  to  recog- 
nize alternative  forma  of  service  as  equivalent 
to  military  service.  This  may  require  some 
compUcated  formula  whereby  a  year  of  mili- 
tary service  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  longer 
period  of  non-mlUtary  service.  Former  Secre- 
tary McNamara  advocated  such  a  plan  In 
a  speech  In  Montreal  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
but  It  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the 
fuU  discussion  It  deserves. 

If  I  may  be  helpful  to  you  In  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  a  fairer  draft  system,  please  call 
on  me  for  that  help. 
Sincerely, 

JOHH  R.  COUOCAlf . 


ALTKBNATS  SXBVICB  RKSOLUTTON 


(Xir  national  leaders  have  often  affirmed 
that  our  national  goal  Is  a  society  In  which 
no  man  Is  a  helpless  victim  of  poverty, 
hatred  or  Injustice.  They  have  challenged  us 
to  fiUflll  our  national  promise  through  the 
formulation  of  creative  programs  of  service 
to  our  country.  We  believe  that  there  la  more 
than  one  way  for  citizens  to  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  situation  today  acutely  challenges  our 
ability  to  maintain  our  Ideals  and  to  keep 
all  our  goals  before  us.  Riots  across  the  na- 
tion, squalor  and  despair  In  urban  ghettos, 
poverty  In  rural  America  and  hunger  In 
developing  nations  attest  to  the  gap  sepa- 
rating our  ideals  from  our  accomplishments. 
Today  many  young  Americans  believe  that 
the  resolution  of  these  problems  Imposes  a 
task  as  Important  as  the  resolution  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Yet  we  sense  that  mUltary 
victory  in  Vietnam  has  become  so  urgent  a 
goal  of  our  government  that  many  crucial 
national  goals  and  values  are  being  danger- 
ously neglected. 

Cannot  young  Americans  equally  serve 
their  coimtry  by  dedicating  and  contributing 
part  of  their  lives  to  problems  of  domestic 
and  international  poverty  and  social  de- 
privation? Must  military  service  be  the  only 
definition  of  national  service?  Should  not  a 
program  of  alternative  national  service,  for 
an  appropriate  period  of  time,  be  recognized 
as  equal  to  military  service? 

We  believe  that  we  can  and  must  provide 
more  voluntary  opportunities  for  young  men 
and  women  to  contribute  to  their  country 
through  social  service.  We  therefore  urge  the 
creation  of  new  civilian  agencies  to  carry  out 
a  wide  range  of  constructive  antipoverty  pro- 
grams including  such  activities  as  teaching, 
community  organizing,  hospital  and  public 
health  work.  Job  training,  urban  redevelop, 
ment  and  other  forms  of  service.  We  urge  as 
well  the  expansion  of  existing  programs  such 
as  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  the  Teachers* 
Corps,  and  we  urge  the  recognition  of  such 
programs  as  voluntary  alternatives  to  mili- 
tary service.  While  recognizing  that  the 
autonomy  of  Independent  national  and  inter- 
national service  organizations  must  be  main- 
tained, we  urge  that  their  programs  be  sup- 
ported and  that  their  expertise  be  utilized 
in  the  administration  of  new  service  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  a  credit  to  this  country  that  among 
Its  young  adults,  regardless  of  their  social, 
economic  or  educational  backgrounds,  are 
many  not  only  vltaUy  concerned  with 
domestic  and  or  international  social  prob- 
lems but  also  possessed  of  special  training  or 
insight  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Not  to 
aUow  such  people  to  work  toward  their  solu- 
tion constitutes  a  waste  of  vital  resources. 

We  believe  that  the  poUcy  of  alternative 
national  service  comes  closer  to  the  challenge 
of  a  better  society  which  our  leaders  have 
articulated.  Many  Americans  seek  the  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  these  Ideals  and  to  serve 
this  nation  by  working  toward  the  resolution 
of  domestic  and  International  problems  of 
poverty.  In  an  effort  to  serve  the  spirit  of 
our  nation  and  to  reconcile  Ideals  and  reality 
we  the  undersigned  firmly  endorse  a  policy 
recognizing  national  service  as  an  alternative 
for  military  service. 

Obzknsbobo  Colleox. 
Greenshoro,  N.C.,  August  9.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  ScNATOB  Habt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Augiist  5,  and  the  statement  from 
the  Congressional  Record.  Although  Oreens- 
boro  College  Is  an  undergraduate  institution, 
as  a  college  official  I  certainly  see  the  Impor- 
tance of  making  provisions  for  qualified 
graduate  students  to  continue  to  the  comple- 
tion of  their  graduate  degree.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal feeling  that  the  Selective  Service  proc- 
ess should  permit  students  to  continue  their 
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education  as  long  as  they  are  making  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  progress.  I  think  this 
should  apply  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  to 
graduates  and  I  think  the  local  school  offi- 
cials should  be  given  some  authority  in  de- 
termining what  adequate  and  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  degree  means.  Certainly 
students  who  are  trying  to  lengthen  their 
residence  and  those  that  are  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  academically  should  not 
continue  to  be  deferred. 

I  am  sure  this  letter  does  not  voice  any 
opinion  that  you  have  not  heard  before  but 
I  am  happy  to  pass  It  on  and  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Ralph  Jollt,  President. 

LaSell  Juniob  College, 
Aubumdale,  Mass.  August  9,  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Habt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Habt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  5th,  concerning  a  more  equi- 
table system  of  the  draft.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  either  current  or  proposed 
legislation — partly  because  I  am  over  age, 
and  partly  because  I  have  been  associated  In 
recent  years  with  women's  colleges. 

However,  I  did  serve  for  five  years  in  the 
United  States  Navy  (1943-46  and  1950-52).  I 
therefore  tend  to  feel  that  it  is  Important  for 
all  young  men  to  take  an  active  role  In  serv- 
ice to  the  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  agree  entirely  that  a 
draft  system  should  be  fair,  that  it  should 
apply  to  all  equally,  and  that  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  should  be  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum. 

I  do  believe  that  you  are  especially  cor- 
rect in  seeking  to  make  the  draft  applicable 
to  younger  men.  I  entered  the  service  at  17 
years  of  age,  and  believe  now  that  It  was  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  experiences  of  my  life. 

Good  luck  In  your  Important  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Vincent  C.  DeBatjn,  President. 

State  Pnivkbsith  of  New  Yobk, 
Stony  Brook.  N.Y.,  November  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Habt:  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  August  6.  1968.  In 
which  you  describe  the  legislation  you  have 
proposed  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  I  certainly  agree  that 
draft  reform  is  desirable  to  Improve  the  pres- 
ent system. 

The  State  University  of  New  York  has  the 
largest  enrollment  of  any  university  system 
In  the  United  States.  Graduate  work  In  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  engineering  in  this 
system  Is  concentrated  In  four  University 
Centers,  one  of  which  Is  located  at  Stony 
Brook.  Last  December  I  Joined  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  three  other  University  Centers 
in  expressing  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  our  grave  concern  for  the  future  of 
American  education  in  light  of  the  discon- 
tinuation of  Selective  Service  deferments  for 
graduate  students.  We  asked  the  President  to 
give  primary  emphasis  In  his  deUberatlons  to 
the  vital  needs  for  trained  Intelligence  In 
the  defense  of  our  nation  and  the  progress  of 
our  society.  Those  educated  with  Master's  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees  are  the  Invaluable  leaders  in 
many  major  developments,  and  we  believe 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  defer  the 
mUltary  service  of  as  many  able  students  as 
possible  imtll  completion  of  advanced 
degrees. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  the  obligation  of  each 
citizen  to  be  available  for  his  nation's  service. 
Previously  the  deferment  of  graduate  stu- 
dents was  rightly  criticized  on  the  grounds 
that  these  deferments  more  often  than  not 
become  exemptions  from  mUltary  service. 
However,  the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act 


of  1967  now  provides  that  men  who  have 
been  deferred  during  their  studies  shall  be 
considered  among  the  prime  group  for  In- 
duction upon  completion  of  their  degrees. 
Thus,  the  law  now  has  answered  the  previous 
objections  on  moral  grounds  to  graduate  de- 
ferments. 

I  can  appreciate  the  reasoning  behind  your 
proptosal  to  meet  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's recommendations  for  younger  men 
In  military  service.  Nevertheless,  the  defer- 
ment of  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate 
students  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  military 
service,  as  well  as  society  as  a  whole.  Those 
who  have  completed  their  graduate  studies 
are,  by  virtue  of  this  training,  of  increased 
value  to  the  military  services  as  well  as  to 
society.  Their  advanced  training  can  be  uti- 
lized In  the  service  at  a  truly  professional 
level,  and  this  post-doctoral  experience  ad- 
vances these  men  In  their  professions  while 
they  are  also  being  of  maximum  value  to  the 
nation.  Indeed  the  mlUtary  services  them- 
selves frequently  assign  personnel  on  active 
duty  to  graduate  study  because  of  the  crit- 
ical Importance  of  such  advanced  training 
to  the  needs  of  the  services.  Thus,  I  believe 
post-doctoral  (or  post- Master's  degree)  mili- 
tary service  best  serves  the  needs  and  In- 
terests of  both  the  armed  services  and  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

There  Is  another  reason  for  restoration  of 
deferments  for  graduate  students  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.  We  have  come  to  rely  heavily 
upon  graduate  students  In  all  aspects  of  uni- 
versity life,  especially  In  research  and  under- 
graduate Instruction.  They  are  essential  to 
the  program  of  education  at  all  of  the  best 
universities  in  the  nation.  Undergraduate 
education  will  suffer  greatly  if  these  graduate 
assistants  are  eliminated.  Only  adequate 
rules  lor  deferment  of  this  group  can  avoid 
serious  damage  to  the  work  of  universities. 
Again,  controls  could  be  Instituted,  such  as. 
those  suggested  In  your  legislation,  which 
would  Insure  that  graduate  assistants  would 
be  eUglble  for  induction  with  the  prime  age 
group  upon  completion  of  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

In  summary,  I  hope  that  your  efforts  to 
amend  the  Selective  Service  Act  will  Indeed 
spread  service  equitably  among  all  groups 
but  will  at  the  same  time  allow  the  time 
of  service  to  be  postponed  until  the  student 
has  completed  any  degrees  toward  which 
he  has  been  making  good  academic  progress. 
In  this  way  the  time  of  military  service  oc- 
curs at  the  ix>lnt  in  the  student's  life  when 
he  Is  apt  to  be  most  useful  to  the  nation 
as  well  as  to  benefit  most  In  bis  own  pro- 
fessional development.  The  present  law  rec- 
ognizes the  nation's  needs  for  more  pro- 
fessionals in  health-related  areas;  I  hoi>e 
future  policies  will  note  that  our  nation  has 
similar  needs  in  other  professional  areas. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Toll, 

President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


STILL  TOO  MANY  HUNGRY  CHIL- 
DREN: A  LOOK  AT  THE  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  of  which  I  am  a  member 
has  held  several  days  of  hearings  on  the 
problems  of  himger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  have  more 
hearings  in  the  future.  The  extent  to 
which  such  problems  exist  hsis  been 
documented  beyond  doubt.  Recent  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  has  revealed 
some  startling  facts  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  school  lunch  programs. 

On  February  20,  1969,  Mr.  Paul  Mat- 
thias, director  of  the  South  Carolina 


Coimcil  on  Human  Relations,  pointed  out 
to  the  committee  that  certain  discrepan- 
cies exist  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  in  his  area.  In  Beaufort  Coimty, 
B.C.,  for  example,  less  than  half  of  the 
3,987  children  from  poverty-level  fami- 
lies are  receiving  a  free  lunch.  Two 
thousand  ninety  poor  children  have  to 
pay  the  full  price,  bring  a  bag  lunch  from 
home,  or  not  eat  at  all — which  is  usually 
the  case.  Ususdly  they  have  nothing. 

The  tragic  thing  is,  these  figures  are  by 
no  means  unique.  The  committee  has 
heard  other  testimony  that  points  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  too  many  hungry, 
malnourished  children  in  the  United 
States.  Somehow,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  not  being  carried  out  as  effective- 
ly as  Congress  intended  it  to  be,  largely 
because  of  local  opposition,  local  in- 
efficiency, and  local  failure  to  cooperate. 

Just  last  year.  Congress  passed  an  ex- 
tension of  the  school  lunch  program.  I 
voted  for  that  extension  and  spoke  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  favor  of  It,  opposing 
efforts  to  cut  out  these  lunches.  The  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $32  million  to  the  States  to  be 
matched  with  State  and  local  funds  to 
assure  that  no  child  gbes  hungry  in  our 
schools. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimated  that  there  were  more 
than  91/2  million  boys  and  girls  na- 
tionally—nearly 800,000  in  my  home 
State  of  Texas — who  must  attend  school 
with  empty  stomachs.  Think  of  it,  Mr. 
President:  9.5  million  children  in  schools 
in  this  country  every  day  with  no  food. 

However,  the  testimony  given  thus  far 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  indicates  that  the 
extent  of  real  hunger  and  msdnutrition 
may  be  even  greater. 

These  children  are  not  just  temporarily 
hungry;  they  are  constantly  himgry. 
They  are  suffering  from  anemia,  rickets, 
vitamin  deficiencies,  goiter,  and  various 
forms  of  severe  malnutrition  because 
they  are  hungry.  Needless  to  say,  their 
ability  to  learn,  to  grow,  to  lead  normsJ, 
healthy  lives  is  greatly  affected  by  their 
empty  stomachs  and  poorly  nourished 
bodies. 

There  was  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, Mr,  President,  that  by  the  time  a 
child  is  4  years  of  age,  90  percent  of  his 
brain  capacity  is  developed,  and  if  he  Is 
poorly  nourished  or  starved  up  until  that 
time,  he  will  probably  be  mentally  re- 
tarded the  rest  of  his  life.  This  is  a  cry- 
ing shame,  Mr.  President. 

The  select  committee  also  heaa-d  testi- 
mony which  documented  widespread  in- 
fections of  intestinal  parasites — such  as 
Ascaris,  or  "roimd  worms" — which  drain 
the  small  amoimts  of  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrates consumed  by  these  children. 
This  means  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
diseased  and  malnourished  children  are 
attending  our  public  schools,  and  are 
still  not  receiving  the  food  and  other  as- 
sistance they  need  to  help  them  build 

healthy  bodies.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
too  often  It  seems  as  If  our  educational 
system  Is  set  up  to  accommodate  the 
schedule  of  the  principals  and  adminis- 
trators, rather  than  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  light  of  these  findings,  I  think 
the  educational  establishment  will  have 
to  do  some  searching  of  Itself  to  see 
what  Is  good  for  the  children,  and  not 
merely  what  Is  convenient  for  the  ad- 
ministrators. 

Hieee  schools  should  be  built  and  run 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  The 
schools  should  be  run  to  educate  the 
children  and  not  to  accommodate  some 
administrators. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  these 
findings,  I  think  that  the  educational 
establishment  will  have  to  do  some 
searching  of  Itself  to  see  what  is  good 
for  the  children  and  not  merely  con- 
venient for  the  administrators. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  every  school  child  in  this  country 
can  have  not  only  a  free  lunch,  but  a 
free  breakfast  as  well.  I  look  forward  to 
the  tijne  when  a  program  such  as  the 
one  operated  by  School  Superintendent 
B.  P.  Taylor  of  San  Diego,  Tex.,  will  be 
the  nile  and  not  the  exception.  These 
children  are  hungry.  Superintendent 
Taylor  has  demonstrated  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  fed.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  yoimg  children  cannot 
be  fed  two  meals  a  day. 

The  school  district  of  Superintendent 
Taylor  Is  one  of  the  most  impoverished 
school  districts  in  Texas.  Yet  he  has  had 
the  will  to  do  this.  Every  child  there  is 
getting  two  meals  a  day.  And  after  only 
2  or  3  years,  the  effect  on  these  children 
is  becoming  apparent. 

The  select  committee  learned  that  in 
many  cases  where  the  funds  are  avail- 
able to  provide  free  lunches  for  needy 
children,  but  discriminatory  practices  on 
the  local  level  denied  this  food  to  many 
children  eligible  to  receive  it.  The  com- 
mittee also  heard  testimony  that  some 
schools  were  actually  "punished"  for 
their  noncompliance  with  the  civil  rights 
laws  by  cutting  off  their  funds  for  the 
school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  ac- 
tion is  outrageous.  It  is  cruel  and  inhu- 
man to  deprive  children  of  much  needed 
food  in  an  attempt  to  punish  the  school 
system  for  failures  in  other  areas.  In 
some  cases,  the  free  lunch  program  had 
been  underway  for  less  than  a  month 
when  It  was  suddenly  discontinued. 
These  children  had  gotten  their  hopes  up 
for  food  for  their  empty  stomachs,  only 
to  have  them  dashed  to  pieces,  and  be 
forced  to  go  hungry  again. 

When  Congress  appropriated  the  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  program,  it  meant 
for  this  money  to  feed  hungry  children. 
In  too  many  cases,  however,  this  money 
is  not  being  used  in  places  where  the 
money  is  already  available,  but  adequate. 
eflQcient  programs  are  not. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  continue 
to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
free  food  for  the  many  poor  and  hungry 
children  in  our  country.  But.  Congress 
should  also  insist  that  these  funds  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  to  provide 
the  nutrition  and  nourishment  missing 


from  the  diets  of  these  children.  We 
should  take  whatever  steps  that  are  nec- 
essary to  see  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram operates  at  Its  greatest  potential. 
and  we  should  continue  to  seek  new  ways 
to  feed  the  hungry  children  in  our 
country. 

When  we  come  right  down  to  it,  there 
Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  every  single 
school  child  in  this  country  cannot  have 
at  least  one  healthful,  nourishing  meal 
a  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  there  is  no  reason 
for  not  having  two  school  meals  a  day 
at  least.  They  should  have  one  at  break- 
fast and  one  at  noon.  There  Is  simply  no 
excuse  for  us  to  continue  to  allow  the 
existence  of  hungry,  malnourished  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  heard  evidence  re- 
lating to  some  cases  in  which  the  buses 
would  pick  up  the  children  at  5:30  and 
6:30  in  the  morning  in  order  to  get 
them  to  school  on  time.  And  the  school 
administrators  said  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  schedules  if  they  were  to  give 
them  breakfast  at  that  time.  The  chil- 
dren had  not  had  breakfast  before  they 
left  home. 

Asking  pardon  for  a  personal  refer- 
ence, I  taught  school  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts for  3  years — 2  years  in  a  one- 
teacher  school  6  miles  from  a  highway 
or  railroad.  The  grades  went  from  the 
primer  grades  through  the  eighth  grade. 
Most  of  the  children  were  from  the  fam- 
ilies of  tenant  farmers. 

There  is  not  any  reason  why  our  school 
administrators  caimot  realize  that  they 
are  there  to  give  these  children  a  chance 
in  life  and  not  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
administrators  more  convenient.  These 
children  should  have  a  nourishing 
breakfast  and  lunch  at  school. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  respond  to  what  we  found  in 
the  committee  and  will  take  immediate 
significant  and  long-range  action,  ac- 
tion that  will  extend  beyond  1  year,  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly In  the  case  of  schoolchildren. 

Insuring  an  effective,  well-managed 
school  lunch  program  would  be  a  giant 
step  in  the  direction  of  having  not  only 
more  efficient  schools,  but  also  a  better 
America. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   VISIT   TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  thankful  for 
the  safe  return  of  our  President.  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  from  his  precedent-setting 
visit  to  Europe. 

We  are  also  thankful  that  the  trip 
has  been  widely  hailed  aa  a  success  In 
providing  a  better  understanding  and 
climate  for  future  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  and 
trading  partners  in  Europe.  Cynical  pre- 
dictions of  failure  made  by  a  few  short- 


sighted individuals  have  been  shown  to 
have  been  unfounded. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  com- 
mented on  its  editorial  page  yesterday: 

President  Nixon  has  rea«on  to  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  with  the  mission  he 
has  accomplished  In  free  Europe.  After  eight 
days  of  strenuous  travel  and  intensive  talks, 
he  has  a  clearer  and  surer  understanding  now 
of  the  problems  our  country  shares  with  its 
NATO  allies.  And  they  in  turn  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  American  position.  To 
that  extent,  as  the  President  has  said,  his 
trip  has  generated  a  new  degree  of  mutual 
trust.  This  Is  all  to  the  good. 

No  one.  least  of  all  the  President,  ex- 
pected his  trip  to  solve  the  problems — 
they  are  much  too  deep  and  complex  for 
that.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Star's  edi- 
torialist : 

But  a  promising  beginning  baa  been  made. 
He  has  Impressed  all  the  leaders — In  Brus- 
sels. London.  Bonn,  West  Berlin,  Rome  and 
Parts — with  his  repeated  emphasis  on  give- 
and-take  consultation  between  them  and  us. 
His  assurances  on  that  point  have  allayed 
fears  In  many  quarters  that  the  United 
States — which  has  been  preoccupied  with 
Asia  and  somewhat  neglectful  of  its  ties 
with  Europe — might  be  veering  toward  a 
neo-isolatlonlst  policy  and  a  go-it-alone  ap- 
proach to  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  too  long,  now,  the  leadership  of 
this  country  has  failed  to  maintain  con- 
fidence among  our  European  allies.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  made  a  major  step  In 
restoring  this  confidence. 


S.  1361— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  U  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  the  amount  of  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions 
from  the  Insiurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
deals  with  the  retirement  test  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  basically  does 
two  things.  It  increases  the  annual  earn- 
ings which  a  social  security  recipient 
may  have,  without  suffering  reductions  in 
his  benefits,  from  $1,680  to  $1,800.  It  also 
provides  for  a  variable  exempt  amount 
which  in  effect  would  provide  a  higher 
annual  exempt  amount  for  persons  who 
receive  low  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  retirement  test  has  func- 
tioned adequately  throughout  the  years. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  test  of  retirement  is  really  a  com- 
promise between  the  principle  that  social 
security  Insurance  benefits  should  be 
paid  only  to  those  suffering  a  loss  of 
work  income  and  the  goal  that  disincen- 
tives should  not  be  created  for  those  who 
wish  to  work.  The  retirement  test,  as  it 
stands  today,  prevents  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  people  with  substantial  earn- 
ings from  work,  but  does  not  prevent 
payment  merely  because  a  beneficiary 
has  some  earnings.  It  thus  does  not  com- 
pletely remove  incentives  to  work. 
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This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the 
retirement  test  cannot  be  improved.  I 
think  there  are  two  areas  where  improve- 
ment can  be  made,  and  I  have  tried  to 
cover  those  areas  in  my  bill. 

The  annual  exempt  amount  has  been 
increased  from  $600  in  1951,  when  an 
annual  exempt  amount  was  first  used, 
to  $1,680  in  1968.  Nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  since  1955  the  exempt 
amount  has  not  increased  relative  to 
earnings  and  in  fact  has  decreased  In 
periods  between  statutory  increases  in 
the  amount.  Those  statutory  Increases 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  amount 
back  to  about  30  percent  of  the  median 
earnings  of  male  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  prepared  by  HEW  showing  the 
relationship  between  the  annual  exempt 
amoimt  and  the  median  annual  earn- 
ings of  all  male  workers  in  covered  em- 
ployment In  1940  and  in  all  the  years 
since  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TABLE  l.-COMPARISON  OF  MEDIAN  EARNINGS  OF  ALL 
MALE  WORKERS  IN  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  WITH  EXEMPT 
AMOUNT  OF  THE  RETWEMENT  TEST  IN  SELECTED  YEARS 


I 

Exempt  amount 

as  percent 

Median  annual 

Annual 

ot  median 

earnings  ot  all 

ewmpi 

earnings  of  all 

Y«K 

mile  workers 

amount 

male  workers 

1940 

1935 

■{179.88 

19.2 

1951 

2,838 

600.00 

21.1 

1952 

3,0«6 

900.00 

29.5 

1953 

3,275 

900.00 

27.5 

195* 

3,263 

900.00 

27.6 

1955 

3,315 

i.2oaoo 

36.2 

1956 

3,546 

i,2oaoo 

33.8 

1957 

3.538 

1.200.00 

33.9 

1958 

3.516 

1.200.00 

34.1 

1959 

3,783 

1.200.00 

31.7 

1960 

3.879 

1.200.00 

30.9 

1961 

3,936 

1.200.00 

30.5 

1962 

4,132 

1.200.00 
1.200.00 

29.0 

1963 

4.266 

28.1 

19M 

4.480 

1.200.00 

26.8 

1965 

4,680 

1.200.00 

25.6 

1966 

4.%0 

1.500.00 

30.2 

1967  J 

»5,250 

1.500.00 

28.6 

1968 

5.500 

1.680.00 

30.5 

1969 

5.720 

1.680.00 

29.4 

1970 

5.980 

1.680.00 

28.1 

1975 

7,440 

1.680.00 

22.6 

>  No  annual  eiempt  amount  was  provided  before  1951.  Ttie 
figure  shown  is  12  times  $14.99  the  monthly  exempt  amount 
in  effect  through  1950. 

:  Figures  for  years  beginning  with  1967  are  based  on  esti- 
mates of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  HEW  has 
estimated,  based  upon  anticipated  in- 
creases in  earnings  in  1969-70,  that  an 
Increase  of  the  annual  exempt  amotmt 
to  $1,800  effective  in  1970  would  maln- 
ttdn  the  same  relationship  that  existed 
in  1968  between  median  aimual  earnings 
and  the  annual  exempt  amount.  Such  an 
Increase  of  7  percent  Is  also  justified  be- 
cause of  the  nearly  5  percent  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  during  1968  alone. 
HEW  estimates  that  changing  the  an- 
nual exempt  amoimt  from  $1,680  to 
$1,800  would  cost  0.05  percent  of  taxable 
payroll. 

As  stated  previously,  the  second  part 
of  my  bill  amends  the  retirement  test  by 
providing  for  a  variable  exempt  amount. 
What  this  does.  In  effect.  Is  to  provide 
a  higher  annual  exempt  amount  for  peo- 
ple who  receive  low  benefits.  Merely  In- 


creasing the  {imount  of  outside  earnings 
a  social  security  recipient  may  have  in 
addition  to  social  security  benefits  be- 
fore he  is  cut  back  is  not  enough.  Per- 
sons with  high  social  security  Income  do 
not  have  to  earn  as  much  in  order  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  do  those  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  totem  ix)le  in  social  security  benefits. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  give  the 
social  security  recipient  with  low  bene- 
fits a  chance  to  earn  more. 

For  example  a  person  receiving  the 
minimum  social  security  benefits  of  $660 
a  year,  would  be  permitted  to  earn 
$2,340  without  having  his  social  seciuity 
benefits  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
who  had  $1,200  in  social  security  benefits 
could  earn  $1,800  without  having  his 
benefits  reduced. 

This,  I  think,  gets  at  the  problem  we 
are  trying  to  solve  by  encouraging  those 
who  need  to  earn  supplemental  Income 
to  reach  a  reasonable  level  of  income  to 
do  so  without  being  penalized. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning this  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  generally  benefit  those  wirose 
major  employment  was  in  noncovered 
work — Federal  employees,  for  example — 
and  who  qualify  for  low  social  security 
benefits  through  part-time  work.  It  is 
argued  that  such  persons  would  get 
social  security  benefits,  and  probably 
other  public  retirement  benefits,  while 
at  the  same  time  being  able  to  work  for 
substantial  earnings.  My  bill  meets  that 
objection  since  it  requires  not  only 
earnings  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
but  also  other  retirement  income,  such  as 
civil  service  retirement  annuities. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  pro- 
posal not  only  does  equity  but  is  aimed 
at  the  real  problem — a  decent  level  of 
income  for  our  retired  people.  I  urge 
early  consideration  and  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1361)  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  the  Insurance 
benefits  payable  thereunder.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
ExKisrr  1 
S.  1361 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (4)  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ■'$140" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$150". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$140"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$150". 

(c)  Section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  no  individual  shall 
be  charged  with  excess  earnings  for  any 
month  In  his  taxable  year.  If  the  charging 
of  such  excess  earnings  to  such  month  would 
(because  of  the  application  of  subsection 
(b))  result  la  reducing  below  $3,000  the 
total  income  of  such  Individual  derived,  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year,  from  (A)  his  earnings 
and    other    retlmnent    Income    plus     (B) 


monthly  Insurance  benefits  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  this  title.  Whenever,  because 
of  the  application  of  the  foregoing  sentence, 
deductions  under  subsection  (b)  are  pro- 
hibited from  being  made  In  the  monthly  In- 
surance benefit  of  an  Individual,  no  deduc- 
tions under  such  subsection  (b)  may  be 
made  from  the  monthly  insurance  benefit 
under  this,  title  of  any  other  person  on  ac- 
count of  the  excess  earnings  of  such  indi- 
vidual, If  the  monthly  Insurance  benefit  of 
such  other  person  is  based  upon  the  same  > 
record  of  wages  and  self -employment  Income 
as  that  ux>on  which  the  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  of  such  Individual  Is  based." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  yecu's  end- 
ing after  December  1969. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  education, 
according  to  Webster's,  Is  "discipline  of 
mind  or  character  through  study  or  in- 
struction— a  science  dealing  with  the 
principle  and  practice  of  teaching  and 
learning." 

Random  House  dictionary  says  educa- 
tion is  "the  act  or  process  of  imparting  or 
acquiring  general  knowledge,  developing 
the  powers  of  reasoning  and  judgment, 
and  generally  of  preparing  oneself  or 
others  intellectually  for  mature  life." 

As  a  student,  I  could  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  these  definitions.  As  a  teacher,  I 
was  aware  that  education  required  con- 
stant efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
theory  and  practice  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process.  As  a  Senator,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  educational  process  and 
education  programs,  in  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  education  cannot  stand  still — 
for  it  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  Republic. 

Education  involves  less  reliance  on  the 
status  quo  and  more  adaptability  to 
changing  concepts  in  a  modern,  complex 
society.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
ignore  the  traditions  which  have  served 
us  well  in  the  past  and  which  have  made 
America  great:  rather  it  is  to  say  that  we 
must  constantly  seek  to  broaden  the 
areas  of  the  teaching-learning  process  in 
order  to  improve  the  system  and  to  make 
the  student  a  lietter  rounded  individual 
in  the  "now"  generation. 

I  have  talked  to  many  educators  and 
have  received  much  correspondence  from 
those  interested  in  improving  the  educa- 
tional process.  While  we,  in  Congress,  can 
legislate  programs  and  appropriate  funds 
to  finance  these  programs,  it  still  is  up 
to  the  educator,  the  teacher,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator to  improve  their  skills  in 
reaching  the  student,  -to  more  fully  de- 
velop the  latent  talents  of  the  student. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
Iowa  superintendent  of  schools  who  Is 
a  fine  educator,  one  who  Is  not  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo  and  who  is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  need  to  make 
improvements  In  education.  He — Ralph 
C.  Norris,  Polk  Coimty  superintendent 
of  schools — is  t3T)lcal  of  the  many  out- 
standing educators  we  have  In  Iowa.  I 
quote  from  his  letter: 

Brlefiy,  we  believe  that  the  current  xm- 
rest  among  the  nation's  students  and  our 
evident  inability  to  cope  with  the  very  vio- 
lent problems  rampant  In  our  land  have 
resulted,  in  part,  from  our  abject  failure  to 
cultivate  the  full  potential  of  our  youth. 

Basically,  from  elementary  school  through 
the  university,  we  have  stressed  the  ability 
to  memorize  material  and  repeat  It  back  on 
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tmt  or  In  written  r«porU.  Il«M*rch  in  pay- 
ebology  and  in  educmtlon  baa  ahown.  In  r*- 
o«nt  dacadea.  tbat  thia  approach  to  educa- 
tion la  not  only  excruclatlncly  boring  to 
moat  itudenta,  but  that  It  doean't  do  much 
food  either.  The  reaaon  It  la  such  a  poor  ap- 
proach la  that  memorization  la  a  yery  low- 
order  thinking  aklU.  Much  more  productive, 
creatlTe  abllltlea  exlat  in  our  atudenta'  In- 
tellecta,  and  meana  are  avuUable  to  Instruct 
children  In  the  ua«  of  tbeae  abllltlea  If  only 
we  are  willing  to  change  our  current  system. 
Tbat  syatam,  which  has  become  more  rigid 
and  regimented  than  ever  since  Sputnik- 1 
twelve  yeara  ago.  Is  Ignoring  75-80%  of  the 
available  Ulent  In  our  youth  according  to 
Dr.  Calvin  Taylor  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Our  concentration  on  the  "academic"  tal- 
enta  haa  caused  ua  to  Ignore  children  who 
are  potentially  gre*t  decision -makers,  plan- 
ners, creative  artlata  and  englneera.  and 
communicators.  And  Taylor  haa  shown  that. 
In  thla  reapect.  we  have  deprived  black  and 
white  atudenta  equally. 

Superintendent  Norris  has  put  Into 
practice  his  theories  through  an  annual 
Inaerrice  and  preservlce  program  called 
Impitct.  Project  Impact  brings  together 
200  teitchers  and  2,300  students  In  efforts 
to  devAFop  the  techniques  and  the  meth- 
ods to  effect  these  changes,  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  theory  and  practice. 

According  to  a  1968  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  program,  a  program,  inci- 
dentally, wholeheartedly  supported  by 
the  teachers  and  the  Polk  County  Board 
of  Education,  Impact's  major  thnist 
evolves  from  two  key  educational  con- 
cerns: First,  the  need  to  "humanize"  the 
process  of  education;  and,  second,  the 
need  to  develop  innovative  teaching 
methods  which  wUl  aid  productive  think- 
ing and  minimize  the  old  reliance  on  rate 
learning. 

In  other  words,  acceptance  of  each 
student  as  a  "thinking  being." 

Largely  through  the  fervor  and  dedi- 
cation of  Superintendent  Norris  and 
other  llke-thlnking  educators,  the  Im- 
pact Idea  was  included  as  part  of  title 
m  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  HI  makes 
Federal  grants  available  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies  for  projects  stressing  the 
creativity-innovation  concept  espoused 
by  Superintendent  Norris.  Additionally, 
the  VS.  Office  of  Education  has  insti- 
tuted a  program  called  Pace — projects 
to  advance  creativity  in  education — to 
encourage  local  school  boards  to  take 
advantage  of  the  title  HI  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  merits  the 
continued  support  of  the  Congress,  for  it 
goes  a  long  way  to  uncorking  the  bottle 
which  has  resulted  so  long  in  stifling  the 
creativity  of  our  children.  I  am  confident 
that  when  legislation  is  advanced  to  con- 
tinue the  program  and  fimdlng,  it  will 
receive  the  strongest  support  from  the 
Congress. 

We.  as  teachers — 

Superintendent  Norris  says — 
are  growing  rapidly  In  luiderstandlng  how 
to  stimulate  the  student's  learning  and  Im- 
prove his  ability  to  think.  Perhaps  a  major 
breakthrough  can  come  In  the  next  dozen 
yean. 

If  Project  Impact  continues  to  receive 
adequate  funding,  I  believe  this  major 
breakthrough  will  come  about. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EUROPEAN 
TRIP 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  add  my  words  of 
tribute  to  President  Nixon  for  his  tri- 
umphal 8-day  European  tour  concluded 
last  Sunday  evening.  Although  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  he  will  give  a  full 
report  to  the  Nation  this  evening,  it  Is 
already  clear  from  the  elated  reports  we 
are  receiving  from  the  European  capitals 
that  this  dedicated  statesman  has  helped 
Immeasurably  to  renew  the  long -existing 
feeling  of  trust  and  confidence  between 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

Yesterday,  in  what  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  missions  yet 
attempted,  the  United  States  celebrated 
the  successful  launch  of  Apollo  9  and 
what  this  mission  portends  for  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space.  In  a  similar 
way.  President  Nixon's  European  tour, 
acknowledged  at  the  outset  as  a  most 
delicate  and  difficult  diplomatic  voyage, 
has  now  launched  us  on  a  most  hopeful 
mission  of  new  trust  and  confidence  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  this  country  and 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  Cervantes  once  ob- 
served: 

To  be  prepared  la  half  the  victory. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  success 
of  President  Nixon's  tour  was  assured  not 
In  the  capitals  of  Europe  but  here  in 
Washington  prior  to  the  President's  de- 
parture. Because  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  preparation  and  hours  of 
briefings,  the  President  was  able  to  take 
a  retinue  of  facts  rather  than  preconcep- 
tions with  him  on  this  trip.  This  kind  of 
preparation,  coupled  with  an  eagerness 
to  listen  rather  than  speak,  allowed  the 
President  to  leave  in  the  wake  of  his  tour 
the  hopeful  expectancy  of  a  new  trust, 
which  is  the  legacy  of  a  statesman  dedi- 
cated to  a  new  world  fit  for  peace. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  take  this 
means  to  commend  the  President  on 
what  was  obviously  a  most  outstanding 
and  statesmanlike  job.  The  attainment 
of  peace,  like  the  conquest  of  space,  re- 
quires the  thoughtful  energies  and  dedi- 
cation of  all  of  the  great  leaders  and 
peoples  of  this  coimtry.  Certainly  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tour  has  helped  to  create 
the  proper  climate  of  mutual  trust  and 
regard  for  the  construction  of  those 
fragile  footbridges  of  hope  which  are  so 
essential  today  to  span  the  chasms  of 
despair  and  mlsimderstandlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  as  well  as  my  fellow 
countrymen  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
President  for  a  Job  well  done. 


S.  1302— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  FEDERAL  RECORDING 
STATUTE  FOR  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  a  Federal  recording  statute  has  long 
existed  and  has  become  more  acute  as 
activity  in  Federal  leases  has  Increased. 
It  is  likely  that  recording  provisions 
would  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  long  ago  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  State  recording  statutes 


partially  filled  this  loophole.  There  has, 
however,  been  expressed  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system 
because  only  a  part  of  the  record  relating 
to  Federal  leases  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
county  records,  and  because  the  filing 
requirements  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  and  the  recording  requirements  of 
the  State  involve  vast  duplication  of 
effort  and  additional  expense. 

This  matter  first  came  to  my  attention 
in  July  of  1959.  during  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  S.  2181,  which  later 
became  Public  Law  86-294,  and  was  di- 
rected at  protecting  bona  fide  purchas- 
ers of  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases. 

At  that  time  an  effort  was  made  to 
Include  recording  provisions  In  S.  2181, 
but  the  urgency  of  that  bill  coupled  with 
the  legal  Intricacies  of  a  recording  act 
rendered  it  impractical.  Since  that  time 
I  have  introduced  recording  legislation 
for  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  in  each 
and  every  succeeding  Congress.  I,  again, 
introduce  such  legislation  today.  It  is 
my  hope  that  a  Federal  Recording  Act 
can  become  a  reality  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  maintains  elaborate  rec- 
ords relating  to  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases, 
but  takes  the  position  that  these  are  only 
proprietary  records  and  are  therefore 
primarily.  If  not  exclusively,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Federal  recording  statute,  both 
State  and  Federal  courts  have  had  to  look 
to  State  recording  acts  to  settle  disputes 
where  constructive  notice  was  at  issue. 

Under  present  regulations,  numerous 
Instruments  affecting  title,  royalties,  and 
overriding  royalties  must  be  filed  at  the 
local  land  office.  This  is  required  for 
several  reasons.  The  more  obvious  ones 
are  to  insure  compliance  with  the  acre- 
age limitations,  and  to  Inform  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  whom  it  must  look  for 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  the 
lease.  However,  the  legal  effect  of  filing 
at  the  land  ofBce  is  merely  to  notify  your 
landlord  with  regard  to  certain  instru- 
ments affecting  title  or  changes  in  rights 
to  the  proceeds.  To  put  the  world  on 
notice  the  instrument  must  be  reflled  in 
the  county  records. 

Unfortunately,  "putting  the  world  on 
notice"  may  be  an  empty  gesture,  since 
before  an  assignment  is  effective  as 
against  the  Government  it  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  further,  if  the  assignor  has 
exceeded  the  acreage  limitation,  the 
lease  may  be  subject  to  cancellation.  A 
problem  arises  when  a  lease  is  sold  to 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  whose  holdings  are 
in  conformity  with  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  but  where  the  assignor's  holdings 
may  have  been  In  violation  of  the  act. 
Usually  such  violations  arise  on  account 
of  transactions  not  of  record  or  if  the 
transactions  are  of  record,  they  cannot 
be  identified  by  a  title  examiner  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  he  may  search.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  for  the  purchaser 
to  make  certain  that  his  predecessor  in 
title  has  complied  with  the  acreage  limi- 
tation, and  since  the  lease  may  be  subject 
to  cancellation  due  to  violation  of  the 
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acreage  limitation,  the  merchantability 
of  Interests  in  Federal  oil  and  gas  lesises 
must  necessarily  be  diminished.  This 
creates  a  burden  on  such  commerce  and 
thereby  limits,  to  some  extent,  activity. 

One  of  the  objections  that  has  been 
raised  against  a  Federal  Recording  Act 
is  that  its  enactment  would  require  du- 
plicate recordings,  at  the  county  re- 
corder's o£Bce  and  at  the  nearest  land 
office,  plus  the  attendant  payment  of  a 
duplicate  filing  fee.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  what  Is  being  done  now.  For  ex- 
ample, a  simple  assignment  of  an  oil  and 
gas  lease  presents  three  alternative  re- 
cording practices. 

First,  the  assignment  could  be  filed  at 
the  land  office  within  the  90-day  period 
and  subsequent  to  BLM  approval  the 
lease  would  then  be  filed  in  the  county 
office.  But,  under  the  rule  of  Dame  v. 
Mileski.  340  Pac.  2d  205,  there  is  con- 
siderable risk  that  an  intervening  assign- 
ment could  be  filed  in  the  coimty  re- 
corder's office,  cutting  off  your  rights  to 
the  lease. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to  file 
Immediately  in  the  county  recorder's  of- 
fice, then  file  with  the  BLM  within  the 
90-day  period,  but  to  not  refile  In  the 
coimty  recorder's  office  upon  receipt  of 
the  approved  assignment.  If  one  is  op- 
erating under  a  State  statute  where  filing 
is  not  only  constructive  notice  of  the 
existence  of  the  instrument  but  Is  also 
constructive  notice  of  the  content  of  the 
instrument,  the  question  may  then  arise 
as  to  whether  the  filing  of  an  unapproved 
assignment  would  be  effective  as  con- 
structive notice  since  there  is  a  i>atent 
defect — the  lack  of  BLM  approval — on 
the  face  of  the  Instrument  recorded. 

The  third  alternative  would  be  to  file 
the  assignment  immediately  in  the 
county  recorder's  office,  then  file  at  the 
land  office,  and  finally  to  file  again  in  the 
coimty  office  when  the  approved  assign- 
ment was  received.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  the  safest  technique,  particularly  in 
States  where  State  law  does  not  provide 
for  judicial  notice  of  the  administra- 
tive records  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But,  it  entails  triple  filing  fees. 

Because  double  and  perhaps  triple  fil- 
ings are  now  required  in  the  instance  I 
have  just  cited.  I  find  little  merit  in  this 
objection.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
number  of  instruments  which  must  be 
filed  in  the  land  office  is  Increased,  but 
not  substantially. 

A  more  reasonable  criticism  would  be 
that  a  Federal  Recording  Act  may  create 
the  requirement  to  search  two  sets  of 
records.  Such  a  criticism  has  as  its  basis 
the  belief  that  a  Federal  Recording  Act 
would  not  preempt  the  field.  The  second 
paragraph  of  subsection  (f )  sheds  some 
light  on  this  subject: 

An  Instrument  affecting  title  which  Is  not 
filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation  acquiring  an  In- 
terest In  oil  and  gas  lease  or  leases  In  good 
faith,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  with- 
out notice  of  such  instrument. 

During  the  1962  hearings,  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  language  just  quoted 
would  be  an  improper  derogation  of  the 
State  recording  statutes  was  put  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Depart- 


ment responded  later  by  letter.  In  As- 
sistant Secretary  Kelly's  August  17, 1962, 
letter,  he  stated: 

It  Is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  provision  In  Issue  would  be 
a  proper  exercise  of  Federal  p>owers  since 
thereby  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be 
pre-empting  unto  Itself  the  full  field  con- 
cerning recordation  of  mineral  leases  and 
related  documents  pertaining  to  the  leasing 
of  minerals  on  the  land  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

Secretary  Kelly  cited  three  cases  upon 
which  he  based  his  opinion:  Utah  Power 
and  Light  Company  v.  United  States.  242 
U.S.  389  (1917) ;  Gibson  v.  Chouteau,  13 
WaU  92  (1871) ;  and  United  States  v. 
Oregon.  295  U.S.  1  (1935). 

In  the  Utah  Power  case  the  court  con- 
firms the  principle  that  "no  person  can 
acquire  an  Interest  in  Federal  lands  un- 
less the  Government  gives  its  consent." 
The  court  also  held  that  whatever  power 
a  State  has  with  respect  to  FedersJ  lands, 
its  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  any 
matter  that  is  not  consistent  with  the 
full  pwwer  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol their  use  and  prescribe  the  manner 
by  which  others  may  acquire  rights  to 
them.  Thus,  the  State  may  not  tax  the 
lands  themselves  or  Invest  others  with 
any  right  whatever  in  them. 

In  the  Gibson  case,  the  Court  said: 

with  respect  to  the  public  domain,  the 
Constitution  vests  In  the  Congress  the  power 
of  disposition  and  of  making  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations.  That  power  Is  subject 
to  no  limitations.  Congress  has  the  absolute 
right  to  prescribe  the  time,  the  conditions, 
and  the  mode  of  transferring  this  property, 
or  any  part  of  It,  and  to  designate  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  transfer  shall  be  made. 
No  State  Legislature  can  Interfere  with  this 
right  or  embarrass  Its  exercise  .  .  . 

This  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  In  1935 
In  the  Oregon  case,  in  which  the  Court 
said: 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  alone  con- 
trol the  disposition  of  the  title  to  Its  land. 
The  States  are  powerless  to  place  any  limita- 
tion or  restriction  on  that  control. 

Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
Department  took  the  position  that  a 
Federal  recording  act,  such  as  I  pro- 
pose, would  preempt  the  field  to  the 
United  States.  If  this  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  its  enactment,  the  necessity 
of  duplicate  filing  of  "instruments  af- 
fecting title"  to  an  oil  and  gas  lease  on 
Federal  lands  in  the  county  recorder's 
office  would  be  obviated. 

Projecting  ahead,  a  Federal  recording 
act,  such  as  proposed  here,  would  in  time 
supplant  State  recording  requirements, 
with  respect  to  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leases,  and  examination  of  both  BLM 
and  county  records  would  only  be  nec- 
essary during  the  transition  period. 
Therefore,  this  criticism  would  be  valid 
only  during  the  initial  implementation 
of  the  act,  and  would  only  apply  to 
leases  issueid  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  act. 

In  the  Department's  report  on  my  bill 
(S.  487  in  the  90th  Congress),  the  fol- 
lowing comment  is  made: 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  Inspection  of  oil  and  gas  leases  filed 
by  anybody,  we  can  readily  foresee  that  the 
land  offices  will  become  a  hubbub  of  activity 
Interfering  with  the  normal  adjudication  of 


oil  and  gas  leases  among  other  types  of  pub- 
lic land  cases. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  90-23,  provid- 
ing for  publication  or  the  availability  of 
agency  rules,  opinions,  orders,  records, 
and  proceedings — sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — 
probably  renders  that  argument  moot. 

While  the  Department  maintains  that 
present  records  are  adequate  for  proper 
administration  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act,  this  conclusion  can  only  be  reached 
by  viewing  BLM  records  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Government's  proprietary 
interest.  But  these  are  public  lands,  and 
therefore  the  records  concerning  them 
must  be  public  records.  All  my  bill  does, 
then.  Is  merely  give  to  those  public  rec- 
ords the  appropriate  status  so  that  they 
will  be  considered  public  records  for  all 
purposes.  Only  one  new  record  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  already  extensive 
records  maintained  by  the  BLM — a  re- 
ception journal.  In  this  regard,  it  was 
conceded  by  departmental  witnesses  in 
the  1962  hearings,  that  while  they  did 
not  believe  the  reception  record  was 
needed  by  the  BLM,  it  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  beneficial  and  useful  in  their 
operations. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unjustifiable 
waste  to  permit  these  "public  records" 
to  continue  to  be  something  less  than 
public  records  in  the  broader  sense,  a 
fortiori,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
requires  that  the  system  be  self-sustain- 
ing through  the  imposition  of  fees. 

The  Department  has  indicated  that  it 
did  not  feel  that  the  Federal  recording 
system  could  be  implemented  within  the 
90-day  period  specified  in  the  bill.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  1962  hearings,  90xiays 
was  simply  a  figure  arrived  at  as  a' rea- 
sonable time  during  discussions  with 
interested  parties.  The  Department  sug- 
gests a  6-month  period  for  implementa- 
tion, and  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  I 
have  appropriately  amended  the  bill  to 
refiect  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  has 
a  primary  interest  in  the  leasing  of  Fed- 
eral lands  for  oil  and  g&s,  and  because 
of  this  interest  it  requires  that  a  large 
variety  of  instruments  not  only  be  filed 
in  the  land  offices  but  also  reserves  the 
right  to  approve  the  purported  action 
effected  by  those  instruments.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  does  not  relin- 
quish its  right  of  surveillance  of  a  lease 
no  matter  how  many  hands  It  may  pass 
through.  By  the  same  token,  it  cannot 
dissociate  itself  completely  frwn  the  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  transactions 
which  arise  out  of  a  Government  lease. 
This  atmosphere  must  be  healthy  if  our 
oil  and  gas  resources  on  public  lands  are 
to  be  found  and  developed.  In  light  of  our 
ever-increasing  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources  for  petroleum,  and  the  added 
pressure  this  dependence  places  on  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  posture,  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  atmosphere  in 
the  field  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  leasing  Is 
in  the  national  interest.  In  my  judgment, 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  recording  act 
would  further  enhance  both  the  Govern- 
ment's mineral  leasing  program  and  the 
attendant  atmosphere. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  again 
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Introduce  my  bill  providing  for  a  Federal 
recording  system  and  ask  for  early  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

The  bill  (S.  1302)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  public  records  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  issued  under  such  act  and  other 
instruments  affecting  title  to  such  leases, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Allott,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord.  as  follows: 

S.   1303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  mining 
of  coal,  phoepbate.  oil.  oil  shale,  gas.  and 
sodium  on  the  public  domain",  approved 
February  3S.  IMO  (41  Stat.  437) .  U  amended 
tij  addlag  thereto  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"SBC.  43.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  keep  and  maintain  In  each  local  land 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
the  public  Hies  and  records  required  by  this 
section  for  Instruments  affecting  title,  as 
hereinafter  defined,  to  oil  and  gaa  leases  on 
lands  within  the  respective  jvirlsdlctlons  of 
said  offices,  and  shall  perform  the  other 
duties  in  connection  with  such  files  and 
records  as  required  by  the  Act. 

"(b)  'Instruments  affecting  title'  as  used 
herein  means:  oU  and  gas  leases:  contracts 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases: 
assignments  and  Instruments  of  transfer  of 
oU  and  gas  leases  and  Interests  therein:  as- 
signments and  Instruments  of  transfer  of 
overriding  royalties  and  production  pay- 
ments: mortgagee  and  other  Instruments  en- 
cumbering oil  and  gas  leases  and  Interests 
therein,  overriding  royalties  or  production 
payments:  releases  and  relinquishments  of 
leases,  mongages  and  other  Instruments  of 
security:  options  for  oil  and  gas  leases:  unit 
agreements:  cooperative  agreements;  commu- 
nltlzatlon  agreements:  operating  sigreements; 
development  contracts:  and.  any  other  in- 
strument transferring  or  encumbering  any  oil 
and  gas  lease,  option,  or  Interest  therein,  or 
production  therefrom. 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each  local 
land  office  as  to  lands  within  Its  jurisdiction 
to  keep  and  maintain  the  following  records 
and  flies,  to  make  the  entries  therein  and 
thereon,  to  keep  all  lnstr\iments  affecting 
title  in  appropriate  permanent  flies  and  to 
do  such  other  tilings  as  are  required  by  this 
Act: 

'■  ( 1 )  A  dally  reception  record  upon  which 
the  local  land  office  shall  immediately  upon 
the  filing  of  an  Instrument  affecting  title 
enter  the  day.  hour,  and  minute  of  filing, 
showing  in  such  record  the  serial  number  of 
the  oil  and  gas  lease  or  leases  affected,  and 
noting  on  each  such  Instrument  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute  of  filing.  The  date  of  record 
of  such  instrument  shall  be  from  the  date, 
hours,  and  minute  of  filing. 

•■(2)  A  serial  register  with  respect  to  each 
oil  and  gas  lease  and  a  separate  permanent 
file  \yider  the  same  serial  number  as  the 
serial  register  for  each  such  lease.  The  local 
land  office  shall,  when  an  Instrument  affect- 
ing title  is  filed,  immediately  enter  on  the 
serial  register  the  date  of  filing,  a  description 
of  the  Instrument  filed.  If  any  departmental 
action  Is  taken  thereon,  the  nature  and  date 
of  such  action  shall  be  entered  m  the  serial 
register  when  such  action  Is  taken.  Any  such 


Instrument  so  filed  shall  be  Immediately 
placed  in  the  appropriate  permanent  lease 
file:  If  more  than  one  such  file  is  affected 
a  duplicate  of  such  Instrument  or  appropri- 
ate written  cross  reference  by  serial  number 
shall  be  placed  in  each  such  lease  file. 

"(3)  Each  local  land  office  shall  keep  and 
maintain  an  Index  by  land  description 
wherein  the  lands  are  Identified  by  quarter- 
quarter  sections,  lots  or  similar  subdivisions, 
showing  each  oil  and  gas  lease  and  the  serial 
number  thereof  affecting  such   land. 

"(4)  If  a  new  oil  and  gas  lease  serial  num- 
ber Is  assigned  to  all  or  any  portion  of  an 
oil  and  gas  lease,  the  local  land  office  shall 
make  a  new  serial  register  and  separate  per- 
manent file  for  the  new  number  and  make 
appropriate  entry  on  the  serial  register  for 
the  prior  serial  number  showing  the  new 
number  and  shall  also  immediately  enter  the 
new  number  in  the  Index  by  land  descrip- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  after  public  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  as  to  amounts  and  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  during  which 
Interested  parties  may  submit  recommenda- 
tions, shall  fix  and  establish  fees  to  be 
charged  by  local  land  offices  in  connection 
with  filing  and  issuance  of  certified  copies 
of  Instruments  affecting  title.  It  Is  the  ex- 
press win  of  Congress  that  this  section  shall 
be  self-suK>ortlng  as  nearly  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. 

■■(e)  Each  Instrument  affecting  title  which 
Is  filed  with  the  local  land  office,  and  as  to 
which  the  prescribed  fee  is  tendered,  shall 
be  accepted  for  filing.  The  notations  with 
respect  thereto  shall  be  made  promptly  as 
hereinabove  provided. 

"(f)  Each  Instrument  affecting  title  filed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  notice  of  the  existence  and  con- 
tent of  such  Instrument  from  the  time  of 
filing:  Provided,  however.  That  a  person  ac- 
quiring an  oil  or  gas  lease  or  any  interest 
therein  shall  be  charged  with  notice  of  only 
those  facts  apparent  from  the  Instruments 
affecting  title,  as  defined  herein,  which  are 
contained  in  the  permanent  file  applicable 
to  that  lease. 

"An  Instrtiment  affecting  title  which  Is  not 
filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  any  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  acquiring  an 
Interest  in  oil  and  gas  lease  or  leases  In  good 
faith,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  with- 
out notice  of  such  Instrument. 

"(g)  The  records  and  files  required  by  this 
section  to  be  kept  and  maintained  shall  be 
public  records  open  to  inspection  during  of- 
fice hours  In  the  respective  local  land  offices 
or  at  the  storage  center  to  which  old,  closed, 
and  Inactive  files  may  have  been  sent  by  a 
local  land  office.  Upon  written  request  and 
upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the  local 
land  office  or  storage  center  shall  furnish,  or 
permit  to  be  made,  an  exact  copy  or  repro- 
duction accurately  showing  such  instrument 
In  all  details,  and  the  Secretary,  or  someone 
delegated  by  him,  shall,  upon  request,  cer- 
tify that  any  such  copy  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Instrument.  Any  such 
certified  copy  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in 
all  courts  or  administrative  agencies  but  shall 
not  be  conclusive  and  may  be  rebutted  or 
contested  by  competent  evidence. 

"(h)  No  local  land  office  shall  receive  an 
Instrument  affecting  title  for  filing  or  make 
any  entry  on  the  records  with  respect  thereto, 
nor  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  any  filed 
Instrument  or  records  pertaining  thereto, 
unless  the  prescribed  fee  for  such  filing  or 
certified  copy,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  have 
first  been  tendered. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  lnstr\iments  affecting  title  to 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  public  lands  and  ac- 
quired lands,  or  Interests  therein,  under  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 


Act,  of  February  35.  1030,  as  amended  (30 
use.  181,  et  seq.).  or  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  tor  Acquired  Lands,  of  August  7, 
1047  (30  U.S.C  351.  et  seq.) 

"(J)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  beconae  effecUve  after  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  and  nothing  herein 
shall  l>e  construed  as  requiring  any  instru- 
ment affecting  title  which  Is  executed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  to  be 
filed  hereunder,  nor  shall  any  right  t>e  ad- 
versely affected  for  failure  to  file  such  prior 
executed  instrument  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  an- 
niversaries this  week  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  first  commands  glory,  for  It  Is  the 
5l8t  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  people  of  Lithuania, 

The  second  Is  hardly  cause  for  cele- 
bration, however,  for  it  Is  28  years  this 
week,  since  the  fate  of  Lithuania  was 
sealed  and  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  millions  of  other  eastern  European 
people  destroyed. 

For  just  23  years,  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  enjoyed  freedom  until  it  was 
snatched  from  them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Only  last  year,  this  same  enemy  in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia  in  another  act  of 
flagrant  aggression. 

•We  In  the  United  States,  who  so  often 
take  freedom  for  granted,  should  heed 
the  example  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  their 
land  will  once  again  be  free,  even  though 
their  every  action  toward  freedom  invites 
persecution. 

At  this  time  In  our  history,  when  the 
United  States,  herself,  is  locked  In  a 
deadly  struggle  with  Communist  aggres- 
sion far  from  her  shores  and  the  same 
enemy  took  captive  one  of  our  ships  off 
the  coast  of  North  Korea  and  subjected 
our  men  to  innumerable  cruelties.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  heed  and  take  heart  from 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  determination 
still  burning  In  the  hearts  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people. 

Would  that  we  could  offer  some  imme- 
diate hope  or  some  immediate  solution  to 
their  enslavement.  However,  immediate 
or  not,  it  should  be  the  ofiBcial  policy  of 
this  Government,  just  as  it  has  been  the 
sense  of  Congress,  to  free  Lithuania  from 
the  rule  of  tyranny.  Toward  that  end  we 
Join  with  Lithuanians  eversrwhere  In  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EUROPEAN 
TRIP 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  all  Amerlcsuis  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  President  Nixon  for  what 
he  has  achieved  for  till  of  us  in  the  past 
week.  He  has  done  what  he  has  set  out 
to  do  In  his  historic  journey  to  Western 
Europe.  He  has  succeeded  beyond  all 
expectations. 

He  felt  that  it  was  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  to  forge 
closer  ties  with  our  European  sdlles,  to 
get  their  views,  to  establish  a  further 
basis  of  understanding  and  trust  as  we 
face  our  common  problems,  as  we  seek 
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peaceful  solutions  in  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
These  negotiations  can  only  be  conducted 
from  a  standpoint  of  Western  unity  and 
Western  strength. 

There  were  those  who  felt  that  the 
timing  of  the  trip  was  unfortunate  in 
view  of  differences  among  our  allies.  But 
the  President  found  that  despite  inevi- 
table differences,  there  were  common  in- 
terests of  overriding  importance.  As  he 
said,  there  is  a  "common  tradition  of 
freedom,  the  common  desire  for  progress, 
the  common  passion  for  peace."  There  is 
a  will  to  solve  problems  faced  by  all  in 
this  fast-changing  world  of  the  20th 
century. 

Europe  is  not  only  an  area  of  primary 
security  interest  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  a  great  reservoir  of  talent  and 
ideas,  wisdom  and  experience,  on  which 
we  can  draw.  The  President  made  clear 
that  we  will  do  Just  that. 

The  peoples  and  leaders  of  Europe  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  more  consultation,  for 
greater  mutual  understanding.  The 
United  States  and  the  President  can  now 
look  forward  with  greater  confidence  as 
the  urgent  search  for  peace  is  pressed 
by  all  men  of  good  will. 

All  Americans  are  gratified  for  a  job 
well  done. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  CONGRATU- 
LATED ON  SUCCESSFUL  EURO- 
PEAN TRIP 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  congratulating  President 
Nixon  on  the  success  of  his  European 
trip. 

As  a  Calif omlan,  I  take  special  pride 
in  the  President's  8-day  journey.  The 
entire  world  was  able  to  witness  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  has  risen  from  his  humble 
backgroimd  in  Whittler  to  the  leader- 
ship of  free  men  everywhere,  meet  Eu- 
rope's statesmen  with  the  special  grace, 
dignity  and  wisdom  he  portrayed  so 
clearly.  Where  else  but  in  America 
could  this  happen? 

Of  equal  import.  It  seems  to  me,  based 
upon  watching  television,  listening  to 
the  radio,  and  reading  the  newspapers, 
Is  that  the  President  established  a  broad 
feeling  of  representing  all  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation.  This  is  an  imperative 
and  fundamental  first  step  in  rebuild- 
ing an  American  Image  which  has  been 
so  badly  decimated,  in  rebuilding  the  re- 
spect, regard  and  repute  we  once  enjoyed. 

During  his  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  pre- 
sented three  objectives  concerning  West- 
em  Europe.  He  called  for  constructive 
consultation.  He  promised  to  "listen 
more,  talk  less."  He  said  he  would  open 
communications  with  President  de 
Gaulle.  The  President's  trip  has  estab- 
lished important  and  meaningful  steps 
towai<d  each  of  these  goals.  Hopefully, 
too,  if  should  serve  to  reveal  whether 
President  de  Gaulle  can  serve  as  a  build- 
ing block,  not  a  stumbling  block,  in  the 
formation  of  a  strong  and  united  con- 
tinent. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Nixon's  confi- 
dence that  he  embarked  at  so  nearly  a 


date  on  his  low-key  adventure  in  per- 
sonal diplomacy.  And  it  was  important 
that  he  personally  take  word  as  to  his 
own  Intentions  to  the  people  and  lead- 
ers of  Western  Europe. 

President  Nixon  impressed  all  the 
leaders  he  met,  in  Brussels,  London, 
Bonn,  West  Berlin,  Rome  and  Paris  with 
his  repeated  emphasis  on  frank,  give- 
and-take  consultation.  He  has  also  im- 
pressed the  people  of  our  country  who 
looked  upon  his  trip  as  their  own. 

Tonight  the  President  will  speak  on 
television  further  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  10,000-mile  Journey,  and 
we  await  his  comments  with  great  in- 
terest, 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exami- 
ner editorial,  which  certainly  seems  to 
indicate  approval  of  the  President's  trip 
and  his  actions  throughout  the  journey, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Pilgrimage 

If  you  believe  the  professional  pessimists. 
President  Nixon's  "working"  tour  of  Allied 
capitals  in  Europe  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment even  before  he  took  off  for  Brussels  last 
Sunday  morning.  He  was  heading  for  the 
wrong  places  at  the  worst  possible  times, 
they  said,  and  it  was  Impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  stepping  on  at  least  one  political  mine- 
field. 

The  President's  chief  risk,  in  the  bleak 
view  of  these  pvmdlts,  was  the  danger  of  In- 
creasing disunity  rather  than  allaying  it. 
Thus  he  was  almost  Inescapably  bound  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  latest  De  Oaullc  vs. 
Britain  battle  over  NATO  and  the  Com- 
mon Market;  was  threatening  to  increase 
East-West  tensions  by  visiting  West  Berlin; 
was  adding  possible  further  complexity  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks;  and,  finally,  was  in- 
viting violent  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tour  involves 
political  and  personal  risks  for  the  Presi- 
dent. But  what  the  doomsayers  have  over- 
looked— or  dellt>erately  ignored — Is  that  they 
are  carefully  calculated  rislcs.  And  it  Is  pre- 
cisely because  European  unity  is  in  such 
disarray  that  the  President  has  given  it  such 
priority  attention.  Quite  simply,  he  had  gone 
forth  to  examine  the  problems  first  hand 
since  the  risk  of  not  coming  to  grips  with 
them  as  early  as  possible  is  the  one  risk  that 
cannot  be  taken. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  own  words,  has  set 
the  best  possible  tone  for  his  journey.  It  is 
low-keyed,  modest,  conciliatory  and  even — 
for  the  moment,  at  least — neutral.  As  he 
summed  it  up  in  Brussels:  "I  have  come  .  .  . 
to  inquire,  not  to  insist;  to  consult,  not  con- 
vince; to  listen  and  learn  and  to  begin  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  continuing  interchange  of 
ideas  and  insights." 

Such  an  attitude  is  both  a  shield  and  an 
invitation.  It  is  a  stiield  which,  by  its  un- 
pretentious declaration  of  goodwill  in  the 
search  for  peace  and  cooperation,  deflects 
and  sliames  the  efforts  of  antl-Amerlcan 
demonstrators.  And  it  is  an  invitation  which 
the  Allied  leaders  of  Europe,  despite  their 
Immediate  differences  and  hostilities,  should 
in  the  long  run  find  difficult  to  resist. 

By  personally  presenting  to  Europe  the 
image  of  a  United  States  determined  to  talk 
with  its  partners  instead  of  at  them,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  already  has  made  his  trip  worth- 
while and  relegated  its  potential  troubles  to 
secondary  Importance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOHjT 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  52,  a  Joint  resolution  dealing 
with  representation  in  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  that  time,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  was  a  cosponsor  of  that  Joint 
resolution.  However,  through  inadvert- 
ence his  name  does  not  appear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
shown  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  52.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  be  added 
sls  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 52.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recommended  that  the  debt  ceiling  be  in- 
creased by  $17  billion.  There  is  more  to 
the  President's  proposal,  however,  than 
that.  He  proposes  to  reduce  the  debt 
celling,  but  to  eliminate  from  the  celling 
certain  obligations  of  government.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  net  effect  is  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  by  $17  billion. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  national  debt  as  it  has  ex- 
isted at  various  times: 

April  12, 1945.  $234  bUllon. 

January  19, 1953,  $267  billion. 

January  19, 1961,  $290  billion. 

January  17, 1969,  $360  billion. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
net  debt  of  the  United  States  increased 
S33  billion  during  the  nearly  8  years  of 
President  Trimian's  administration;  it 
increased  $23  billion  during  the  8  years 
of  President  Eisenhower's  administra- 
tion: and  it  increased  $70  billion  during 
the  8  years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administrations. 

Also,  I  find  it  discouraging  and  dls- 
apEKjinting  that  President  Nixon  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term  should  ask  for  such 
a  large  increase  In  the  debt  ceiling  as 
$17  billion  because  I  remember  just  18 
months  ago  when  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress,  at  President  Johnson's  request, 
increased  the  ceiling  by  $22  billion  and 
as  the  result  of  that  spending  Increased 
and  inflation  increased.  I  think  it  was  a 
grave  error,  and  the  Senate  by  only  one 
vote,  or  a  vote  of  43  to  44,  rejected  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  reduce  the  size  of  that  in- 
crease. 

In  connection  with  President  Nixon's 
proposal,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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have  printed  In  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February 
26.  1969.  enUtled.  "The  Age  of  Olin- 
mlckry."  and  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled.  "Bumping  the 
Ceiling." 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  line  I  wish 
to  read  before  having  the  entire  text  from 
the  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
printed  In  the  Ricord.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  takes  the  view  that: 

If  the  debt  celling  U  to  be  useful.  In  other 
words.  It  should  allow  the  government  a 
minimum  of  headroom,  not  the  wide  leeway 
the  Treasury  la  considering. 

I  agree  with  that  sUtement.  I  think 
we  should  keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  debt 
celling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  36.  1969] 

TBS  A«»  or  OlMMXCKET 

We  sort  of  hoped  the  age  of  gimmickry  had 
passed  with  the  Johnson  administration.  It 
wA  onQrlast  week.  Indeed,  that  we  com- 
mAded  Hr.  Nixon's  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers for  recognizing  that  we  can  no  longer 
rely  on  "the  easy  way  of  doing  things." 

And  yet.  lo  and  behold,  here  Is  the  Nlzon 
administration  proposing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  bits  of  fiscal  legerdemain  that 
we've  encountered  since  Pranklln  Roosevelt 
undertook  to  persuade  us  that  federal  bor- 
rowing was  not  really  borrowing  because  "we 
owe  It  to  ourselves." 

The  problem  Mr.  Nixon  faces  la  real  enough. 
The  national  debt  Is  now  about  363  billion 
dollars,  and  It  Is  bound  to  go  above  the  pres- 
ent temporary  debt  limit  of  360  billion  later 
this  year.  This  Is  not  his  fault.  It  Is  the  resvUt 
of  the  failure  of  Johnsonian  gimmickry.  Mr. 
Nixon  could  have  blamed  it  on  the  Demo- 
crats, asked  for  a  temporary  increase  In  the 
celling,  and  promised  to  do  better  than  Mr. 
Johnson. 

But  no.  The  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
ceived a  proposal  made  In  1967  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  di- 
rected. Ironically  enough,  by  David  M. 
Kennedy,  now  secretary  of  the  treasxiry,  and 
Robert  P.  Mayo,  now  director  of  the  budget. 

The  proposal  Is  to  reduce  (repeat,  reduce] 
the  debt  limit  by  6S  billion  dollars,  making 
It  300  billion — but  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
empt from  this  limit  the  83  billion  dollars  In 
treasury  securities  held  by  the  various  trust 
funds,  notably  social  security,  thus  reducing 
to  380  billion  dollars  the  debt  subject  to  the 
limit.  The  argument  for  this  Is  reminiscent 
of  P.  D.  R. :  namely,  that  since  one  govern- 
ment agency  owes  It  to  another.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  country's  economy  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  debt. 

Reduce  the  debt  limit  to  300  billion  and 
reduce  the  applicable  debt  to  380  bUUon.  as 
this  would  do.  and  presto!  You  wind  up  not 
only  with  a  lower  debt,  but  also  with  a  com- 
fortable leeway  of  30  bUUon  dollars  for  more 
borrowing  from  the  public.  In  addition,  any- 
thing that  the  treasury  can  bonow  from  the 
social  security  trust  fund  Is  sheer  gravy.  It 
wouldn't  even  count. 

Well,  when  It  comes  to  easy  ways  of  doing 
things,  this  one  Is  hard  to  beat.  The  social 
security  fund  happens  to  be  running  a  sub- 
stantial surplus,  at  the  moment,  which  means 
that  the  administration  would  have  billions 
of  dollars  at  its  disposal  without  even  having 
to  admit  that  It  was  borrowing.  This  Is 
precisely  what  the  Johnson  administration 
had  discovered.  By  using  surplus  social  secu- 
rity funds  to  finance  deficits  In  operating 
expenses.  Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to  produce 
paper  surpluses  In  his  budgets  for  1969  and 


1970.  The  new  method  of  budget  accounting. 
In  which  all  government  funds  are  lumped 
together,  has  made  It  possible  to  show  a 
budgetary  surplus  even  while  the  national 
debt  U  going  up. 

Of  course,  this  Is  absurd.  And  In  a  world 
already  full  of  absurdities,  It  may  seem  con- 
sistent to  argue  that  since  a  deficit  Is  not  a 
deficit,  then  a  debt  should  not  be  a  debt. 

But  look  a  little  farther  ahead.  What  hap- 
pens when,  as  demands  on  the  social  security 
fund  increase,  either  In  the  normal  course  of 
events  or  because  of  a  business  slowdown,  the 
fund  needs  Its  money  back?  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  make  restitution  without  pushing 
the  national  debt  right  thru  the  celling  and 
creating  an  Immense  deficit  In  current  ac- 
counts. In  short,  this  Is  a  one  way  street  by 
which  the  trust  funds  can  be  easily  drained 
of  their  resources  while  at  the  same  time 
making  It  almost  Impossible  for  them  to  get 
their  money  back. 

Ponzl  should  be  living  today. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

BrrMPtNO  THK  CnuNo 

As  a  giuurantee  of  governmental  economy, 
the  federal  debt  celling  has  hardly  been  a 
total  success.  Congress  has  continued  to  ap- 
prove administration  spending  requesU. 
sometimes  even  raising  them,  and  If  the  debt 
pierces  the  limit,  well,  the  limit  Is  raised. 

The  subject  arises  anew  because  the  Nixon 
administration,  through  no  fault  of  Its  own. 
already  finds  Itself  bumping  against  the  debt 
ceUlng.  If  something  Isn't  done  before  long, 
the  administration  presumably  will  be  forced 
to  the  tactics  of  some  of  Its  predecessors, 
such  as  stalling  on  payments  due  the  gov- 
ernment's creditors. 

What  the  Treasury  Is  considering  is  a  plan 
not  to  merely  raise  the  celling  once  more  but 
to  drastically  remodel  It.  The  basic  Idea  Is  to 
exempt  from  the  debt  limit  all  or  part  of 
the  $80  billion  of  Treasury  securities  that  are 
held  by  federal  trust  funds.  If  that  were 
done,  the  celUng  could  even  be  lowered  and 
the  government  still  wouldn't  hit  It  for  years 
to  come. 

While  the  suggestion  may  possess  a  certain 
logic,  the  difficulty  Is  that  It  would  sacrifice 
whatever  virtue  the  debt  limit  has.  Federal 
debt  Is  federal  debt,  after  all,  whether  the 
resulting  Treasury  Issues  are  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic or  stashed  away  in  a  trust  fund's  port- 
folio. And  the  only  excuse  for  the  debt  limit. 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  Is  that  It's  a  sporadic 
reminder — to  Congress,  the  administration 
and  the  public — of  Just  where  the  debt  Is 
going. 

If  the  debt  celling  Is  to  be  useful.  In  other 
words.  It  should  allow  the  government  a  min- 
imum of  headroom,  not  the  wide  leeway  the 
Treasury  Is  considering.  Nobody  likes  bumps, 
but  sometimes  they  can  be  educational. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his  kindness. 


THE  WHOLESOME  MEAT  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  was  passed  De- 
cember 15.  1967.  Subsequent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  the  State  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion, and  I  introduced  an  amendment  in 
a  form  approved  in  writing  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act. 
Public   Law    90-492.    That   amendment 


would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  work  with  State  agencies  to 
set  up  inspection  programs  to  permit  the 
interstate  shipment  of  poultry  and  red 
meat  inspected  in  State  plants  when  it 
has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  State  standards  were 
equal  to  or  better  than  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

While  the  Agriculture  Committee  fav- 
orably reported  the  wholesome  poultry 
products  bill  with  my  amendment  at- 
tached, the  amendment  was  defeated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  attribute  the 
defeat  to  the  fact  that  much  publicity  was 
given  to  the  hue  tmd  cry  regarding  con- 
sumer protection  smd  the  statement  al- 
leging that  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment would  mean  we  in  Congress  did  not 
desire  wholesome  meat  and  poultry.  Mr. 
President,  nothing  could  have  been 
further  from  the  truth.  I  believe  every 
individual  citizen  of  this  Nation  desires 
wholesome  food  regsu-dless  of  his  eco- 
nomic position  and  I  proposed  my 
amendment  to  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act  in  a  form  which  safe- 
guarded the  public,  since  State  inspected 
meat  and  poultry  could  be  shipi>ed  In 
interstate  commerce  only  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  had  determined 
that  State  inspection  was  equal  to  or  bet- 
ter than  Federal  inspection. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  now  in  order  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Implications  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act"  written  by  D.  N.  McDowell,  secre- 
tary of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  appeared  in  the  Win- 
ter—1968  quarterly  edition  of  State  Gov- 
ernment, published  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  that  I  hope  all  Sen- 
ators win  read  as  it  very  clearly  points 
up  the  situation  as  it  exists  today  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMPUCATIONS   or  THE  WHOLKSOMt  MXAT  ACT 

(By  D.  N.  McDowell) 

The  Implications  of  the  federal  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  extend  far  beyond  the  Interests  and 
concerns  of  state  agriculture  and  health  offi- 
cials. This  Is  precedent-shattering  legislation 
for  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  tradi- 
tional relationships  of  state  and  federal  gov- 
enunent.  In  a  moment  of  chaotic  emotional- 
ism. Congress  passed  legislation  In  an  area 
of  conaiuner  protection  which  affects  many 
munlclpallUes  and  state  governments. 

Precedent  was  shattered  because  for  sixty 
years  Congress  had  recognized  the  States' 
jurisdiction  In  controlling  the  Inspection  of 
meat  that  was  consvimed  within  state  bor- 
ders. Now  Congress  has  revoked  that  state 
control,  and  It  seems  entirely  logical  to  as- 
sume that  federal  control  In  this  one  area 
could  lead  to  additional  federal  controls  In 
other  areas. 

The  federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was 
passed  December  15.  1967  and  the  Wholesome 
PovUtry  Act  was  passed  In  mid- 1968,  To  con- 
sider the  Implications  of  these  two  acts,  a 
review  of  the  events  leading  up  to  their  pas- 
sage is  needed. 

Meat  Inspection  began  In  the  United  States 
In  1906  when  the  first  federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Law  was  passed.  This  law.  administered 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
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ture.  continued  from  1906  until  1967  and 
provided  continuous  supervision  of  all 
slaughtering  and  processing  operation  for 
all  meat  sold  In  interstate  commerce. 

During  this  time  meat  slaughtered,  proc- 
essed and  sold  exclusively  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  State  was  not  covered  by  federal 
Inspection,  but  came  under  state  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

By  1967  twenty-eight  States  had  manda- 
tory meat  Inspection  programs  for  meat 
slaughtered,  processed  and  sold  within  their 
borders,  while  twelve  States  had  limited  pro- 
visions for  state  meat  inspection.  Some  of 
the  larger  cities  In  States  without  meat  In- 
spection laws  provided  municipal  Inspection 
programs. 

During  1963  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducted  surveys  In  all  state 
plants  not  covered  by  federal  Inspection  and 
found  very  few  hazardous  plants.  But  pub- 
licity about  a  few  Isolated  cases  brought  de- 
mands for  stronger,  more  comprehensive 
control  over  the  Nation's  meat  supply. 

Although  not  a  Eingle  hazardous  plant  was 
found  In  Wisconsin,  the  State  passed  a  meat 
Inspection  law  In  June,  1966.  The  Wisconsin 
bill  provided  for  mandatory  meat  Inspection, 
administered  by  the  State  Dei>artment  of 
Agriculture,  with  an  effective  date  of  Jan- 
uary. 1968  for  red  meat,  and  January,  1969 
for  poultry.  Many  other  States  passed  similar 
laws  during  the  mld-1960's. 

During  1966  and  1967,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  again  surveyed 
meat  plants  In  selected  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Reams  and  reams  of  what  many  of  us  In  state 
government  considered  "scare"  publicity  re- 
sulted. We  felt  the  publicity  grossly  misrep- 
resented much  of  the  consumer  protection 
efforts  of  the  States  Involved.  In  any  case, 
the  USDA  studies  of  1966-1967  resulted  in 
newer,  stronger  demands  for  strict  federal 
controls. 

Propmnents  of  stronger  federal  controls  ar- 
gued that  the  1960  federal  act  contained  no 
provision  for  coordinating  federal  and  state 
meat  inspection  efforts.  They  pointed  out 
that  15  per  cent  of  all  commercially  slaugh- 
tered animals  are  slaughtered  for  Intrastate 
commerce,  thus  coming  under  state  meat 
regulation.  In  addition,  about  one-fourth  of 
all  processed  sausage  meats  do  not  cross  state 
lines. 

The  result,  said  proponents  of  stronger 
federal  controls,  is  that  a  significant  amount 
of  meat  receives  either  no  inspection  or  In- 
spection that  Is  below  federal  standards.  Yet 
these  products,  they  said,  are  intermingled 
In  many  retail  stores  with  federally  Inspected 
products  for  sale  to  "an  unknowing  public." 
They  also  argued  that  state  laws  were  not 
as  stringent  as  federal  law  In  regard  to  ex- 
tenders, chemicals  and  labeling. 

Advancing  technology  has  also  complicated 
the  inspection  process,  it  was  submitted,  be- 
cause adequate  Inspection  of  a  complex  proc- 
essing line  Is  mechanically  and  physically 
more  difficult  than  Is  the  visual  examination 
of  carcasses  and  fresh  meat.  The  act  passed 
sixty  years  ago,  they  said,  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  today's  modern,  aggressive  Industry. 
The  point  brushed  aside  In  all  these  argu- 
ments was  that  the  States  were  moving  to 
Improve  their  laws  to  meet  current  condi- 
tions, as  refiected  In  the  fact  that  some 
eighteen  States  considered  meat  Inspection 
legislation  In  the  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  passage  of  the  new  federal  law  In  1967. 

TWO    INSPECTION   PROPOSALS   OFFEBEO 

But  the  publicity  generated  by  the  USDA 
surveys  was  difficult  to  combat.  The  result 
was  that  two  meat  Inspection  proposals  with 
divergent  philosophies  were  soon  Introduced 
In  Congress. 

One  bill  would  have  provided  federal  asslsl- 
ance  to  States  willing  to  meet  Jointly  devel- 
oped federal-state  standards,  but  authority 


and  control  would  have  remained  under  state 
Jurisdiction.  The  other  bill  (which  eventu- 
ally passed)  provided  for  full  federalization 
If  States  did  not  conduct  meat  inspection 
programs  "at  least  equal  to"  and  "not  differ- 
ent" from  the  federal  requirements. 

Under  the  bill  which  passed,  federal  law 
will  supersede  state  authority  in  all  aspects 
of  meat  ln8p>ection,  effective  December  IS, 
1969.  One  year's  additional  grace  may  be 
provided  at  the  discretion  of  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  President  asked  for 
a  $71  million  budget  to  administer  the  act. 
but  some  observers  expect  the  cost  to  exceed 
that  figure. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  the  sweeping 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  the  "Talmadge-Alken 
Aot."  designed  and  passed  in  1963  for  com- 
modity grading  of  agricultural  prodiicts,  pri- 
marily In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  area,  was 
called  forth,  supposedly  to  ease  the  burden 
on  the  States.  Under  this  act  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  enter  Into 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  States 
whereby  state  inspectors  would  provide  In- 
spection at  specified  plants  which  could  meet 
federal  requirements. 

This  agreement  for  meat  and  poultry  In- 
spection (or  both)  was  unusual  indeed  be- 
cause It  called  for  the  assignment  of  state 
employees  to  the  performance  of  only  federal 
functions  at  locations  which  are  exclusively 
under  federal  Jurisdiction.  Furthermore  It 
provided  reimbursement  to  the  States  only 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  state  expenditures  In- 
curred In  federal  meat  Inspection  activity. 
Perhaps  the  acceptance  of  some  States  of 
the  Talmadge-Alken  agreement  can  be  lui- 
derstood  In  light  of  the  reaction  of  their 
consumers  to  the  earlier  adverse  publicity, 
but  many  States  found  It  difficult  under  their 
statutes  to  negotiate  this  unusual  form  of 
federal-state  contract. 

Economic  pressure  was  severe,  however,  on 
the  meat  processors  and  slaughterers.  Their 
retail  accounts,  trying  to  remain  competitive 
in  the  wake  of  the  adverse  publicity  given 
state  Inspection,  wanted  to  advertise  "U.S. 
Inspected  and  Passed"  meat.  Since  the  USDA 
had  neither  the  money  nor  manpower  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  inspection  demands  of 
numerous  small  packers  and  processors  des- 
perately seeking  to  retain  their  retail  ac- 
counts, a  real  dilemma  developed.  Many 
States  succiunbed  to  these  pressures  and 
went  along  with  the  agreement  even  though 
there  was  no  assurance  that  their  small 
slaughterers  would  be  permitted  to  remain 
In  business. 

ACT    POSES    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROBLEMS 

As  a  result  of  the  "Wholesome  Meat  Act." 
most  States,  Including  Wisconsin,  found 
themselves  in  a  quandary  simply  because  the 
federal  law  did  not  acknowledge  a  State's 
ability  to  administer  a  true  federal-state 
program  nor  did  It  provide  the  proper  in- 
centive for  progressive  planning  on  the  state 
level. 

The  requirement  of  "at  least  equal  to"  and 
"not  different"  means  that  there  Is  absolute- 
ly no  alternative  imder  existing  law  to  de- 
part one  iota  from  strict  federal  meat  In- 
spection requirements,  even  though  such  de- 
parture would  be  necessary  in  some  areas. 

A  big  problem  facing  the  States'  meat  in- 
dustries today  is  federal  Interpretation  of 
some  provisions  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Aot, 
Including  "retail  exemptions"  and  the  so- 
called  "rule  of  reason." 

The  "retail  exemption"  was  designed  to  ex- 
empt traditional  and  usual  meat  processing 
activities  at  stores  and  restaurants  selling  di- 
rectly to  consumers,  but  this  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  clarified.  The  "rule  of  reason," 
which  provides  for  administrative  tolerance, 
a  policy  directed  by  Congress  to  USDA,  has 
not  been  properly  implemented  and  also 
needs  further  and  specific  clarification. 

States  also  have  been  deeply  concerned 


about  the  so-called  federal-state  cooperative 
agreements.  The  law  says  that  these  arrange- 
ments shall  be  a  cooperative  venture,  under 
a  federal  act,  but  there  Is  absolutely  no  place 
In  that  federal  act  to  allow  for  anything 
different  from  federal  standards  or  for  the 
States  to  provide  standards  "at  least  equal 
to"  those  of  the  federal  government. 

So  we  In  the  States  fall  to  see  where  a 
cooperative  agreement  Is  truly  "cooperative" 
when  the  individual  States  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  establishment  of  standards 
or  general  procedures. 

Under  this  arrangement  we  would  be  merely 
"glorified"  Inspectors,  supervisors  and  ad- 
ministrators. We  recognize  that  processors 
and  others  will  find  It  advantageous  to  be 
able  to  use  the  USDA  label,  as  Is  done  imder 
other  state-federal  cooperative  agreements. 
But  In  this  meat  Inspection  program  the 
Interests  of  the  processors,  state  administra- 
tors and  others  In  developing  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong  program  at  the  state  level  are 
completely  disregarded.  This  is  strictly  a  fed- 
eral take-over,  as  it  Is  now  being  iterpreted, 
and  many  States  have  given  In,  forfeiting 
completely  their  traditional  rights,  especially 
In  intrastate  matters.  This  precedent  Is  dan- 
gerous. 

Some  States  have  signed  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  duress,  while  others  have  given 
In  because  some  segments  of  the  industry  felt 
they  had  to.  At  this  writing  twenty-nine 
States  have  requested  the  federal -state  agree- 
ment, or  the  Talmadge-Alken  agreement,  or 
both. 

Another  Important  factor  in  the  overall 
confusion  Is  that  even  If  the  States  do  come 
up  with  programs  meeting  all  federal  re- 
quirements, meat  from  these  state- Inspected 
plants  cannot  be  shipped  Interstate.  Yet  for- 
eign meat  can  enter  this  country  from  forty 
foreign  nations  with  only  thirteen  U.S.  em- 
ployees supervising  the  entire  foreign  pro- 
gram. This  Is  grossly  unrealistic,  and  In  view 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  the  States 
for  meat  inspection  programs,  it  Is  very  dis- 
criminatory. Even  if  States  elect  to  continue 
their  own  programs  after  December,  1989. 
when  programs  must  be  "at  least  equal  to" 
and  "not  different"  from  the  federal  require- 
ments, state-inspected  meat  still  cannot  be 
shipped  interstate! 

OTHER   ETFECTS   Or   THE   ACT 

Pew  American  citizens  realize  the  full  Im- 
pact of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  on  the  econ- 
omy of  their  States.  For  example,  most  States 
have  meat  Inspection  laws  providing  periodic 
Inspection  of  the  meat  processing  planis,  but 
federal  meat  inspection  has  traditionally  pro- 
vided for  daily  or  continuous  Inspection.  To 
provide  continuous  inspection  at  low  volume 
slaughter  houses  Is  almost  prohibitive  in 
cost. 

The  federal  program  is  designed  for  larger 
operations  which  can  Justify  full-time  In- 
spectors. Limited  funds  and  personnel, 
coupled  with  the  supreme  authority  and 
direction  given  to  the  federal  agency  by  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act.  could  conceivably 
force  thousands  of  small  plants  out  of  busi- 
ness. Many  small  slaughtering  plants  would 
not  be  reached  for  inspection  due  to  low 
volume,  which  would  preclude  assignment  of 
an  Inspector  to  the  plant.  The  limited  size 
of  such  plants  makes  it  impossible  to  step 
wp  the  rate  of  slaughter  or  processing  to  a 
point  where  an  inspector  could  be  profitably 
assigned. 

As  time  goes  on  pressure  will  be  applied 
continually  to  improve  and  upgrade  physi- 
cal and  structural  facilities  In  increasingly 
stricter  compliance  with  federal  law.  This 
could  conceivably  mean  major  alterations  of 
small  plants  with  respect  to  such  things  as 
eleven-foot  heading  rails,  sixteen-foot  bleed- 
ing rails,  doors  of  specified  widths  If  used  for 
different  types  of  traffic,  totally  refrigerated 
facilities,  etc. 

The  irony  of  this  Is  that  the  strict  re- 
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qulremenU  of  the  federal  program  might 
have  little  bearing  on  the  wholesomenesa  or 
quality  of  the  me«t  product*  from  these 
small  plants. 

A  small  plant  operator,  who  heretofore  did 
custom  slaughtering  and  processing  and  aug- 
mented It  through  a  small  retail  operation, 
may  not,  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
federal  law.  engage  In  any  sale  of  meat  what- 
soever— If  his  business  Is  to  be  classed  as  a 
custom  plant.  Custom  slaughtering  and 
processing  alone  will  not  sustain  a  business. 
The  alternative  under  the  federal  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  Is  to  have  completely  sepa- 
rated facilities  which  means  dual  facilities, 
something  very  few  operators  could  afford. 

The  future  of  state  and  federal  meat  in- 
spection In  the  United  States  is  still  very 
cloudy,  simply  because  extremists,  playing 
up  the  emotional  aspects  of  "consumer  pro- 
tection." were  able  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress, the  USDA  and  the  White  House  not 
to  put  confidence  In  States  and  state  ofBclals. 

Pood  Inspection  laws  as  administered  by 
state  and  municipal  authorities  In  the 
United  States  have  long  been  recognized 
worldwide  for  their  excellence.  The  federal 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  as  It  has  now  devel- 
oped. Is  the  only  food  Inspection  or  health 
program  In  America  which  has  such  a  multi- 
tude of  strings  attached  and  which  Is  now 
In  such  chaotic  confusion. 

Prior  to  this  legislation,  most  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Including  dedicated  state  adminis- 
trators, were  urging  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  to  economize  on  nonessential 
programs.  Then  along  came  a  group  who  used 
scare  tactics  to  clamor  for  this  meat  Inspec- 
tion program,  which  was  at  cross  purposes 
with  States  willing  to  cooperate  on  the  mat- 
ter of  meat  Inspection.  They  simply  did  not 
recognize  that  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  each  State  were  different. 

STATK  POSITION  MISINTCRPKETED 

We  at  the  state  level  have  been  grossly 
misinterpreted  and  hive  been  accused  of 
being  against  wholesome  meat,  against  reg- 
ulation and  against  any  departure  from  the 
status  quo.  This  Is  not  true!  We  very  much 
believe  In  effective  meat  Inspection,  but  we 
believe  there  is  a  better  way,  a  more  prac- 
tical way,  under  the  concept  of  "creative 
federalism."  We  are  not  trying  to  oppose  fed- 
eral legislation  per  se.  However,  we  see  the 
entire  matter  in  the  Ught  of  practical,  feasi- 
ble administration.  E^ven  many  Congressmen 
now  know  that  there  are  facets  of  the  fed- 
eral act  which  are  not  workable,  and  which 
cannot  be  made  workable.  Let  us  hope  the 
entire  Congress  will  recognize  this  before  It 
Is  too  late  to  provide  the  necessary  amend- 
ments. 

We  know  that  if  the  federal  government 
takes  over  state  programs.  It  wlU.  of  neces- 
sity, be  forced  to  And  some  way  to  shut  down 
the  myriad  of  small  operators,  who  simply 
cannot  operate  their  businesses  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  comply  with  strict  federal 
structural  requirements  and  operating 
schedules. 

This  means  that  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  small  operators  who  have  clean  facilities 
and  who  have  provided  wholesome  meat  will 
be  going  out  of  business.  As  their  biislnessea 
close,  the  Impact  will  be  felt  on  every 
Main  Street  and  meat  prices  will  eventually 
increase. 

Should  an  important  segment  of  this  coim- 
try's  economy  be  placed  in  the  position  of  al- 
lowing only  the  "big"  to  stay  in  business? 

We  don't  think  so,  that  is  why  so  many 
state  agricultural  leaders  are  challenging 
the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  be  realistic,  and 
we  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  develop  a  feas- 
ible, workable  and  practical  program.  Cer- 
tainly we  don't  have  all  the  answers  now, 
but  we  know  that  these  answers  can  be  found. 


In  retrospect.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  members 
of  Congress,  even  though  they  understood 
some  of  the  problems  facing  States,  were  un- 
willing to  take  a  strong  vocal  stand  against 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  They  simply  were 
unwilling  to  go  against  the  strong  pressures 
In  Washington  generated  by  the  wave  of 
"hysteria"  which  swept  across  the  Nation. 
This  may  also  apply  to  some  large  meat  firms 
which  had  nothing  to  lose  by  remaining 
silent. 

We  have  been  asked;  "Have  the  States 
given  up  the  search  for  realistic  alterna- 
tives?" 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  admit 
that  some  States  have,  especially  those  States 
with  very  few  small  operators.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  are  still  searching.  Many, 
including  Wisconsin,  have  proposed  alterna- 
tives. This  Is  still  a  very  vital  concern  to  the 
majority  of  the  secretaries  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  and  we  hope  to  find  more 
workable  alternatives  as  time  goes  on. 

We  t>elieve  firmly  that  alternative  programs 
can  be  found  and  Congressional  amendments 
passed  before  the  full  implementation  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  in  December,  1969.  The 
Congress,  USDA  and  the  States  surely  can 
operate  In  a  climate  of  faith,  confidence  and 
understanding,  and  with  an  ultimate  assur- 
ance that  the  consumer  will  have  a  whole- 
some meat  supply. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  long-range 
effects  of  this  legislation.  We  fear  that  it  may 
not  stop  with  this  meat  inspection  program, 
but  may  be  only  a  precedent  for  federal 
domination  over  other  areas  of  state  govern- 
ment. All  of  state  government  is  vulnerable. 

Convinced  that  there  is  good  will  at  the 
state  level,  we  urge  all  state  legislators  first 
to  evaluate  their  state  laws  to  assure  full 
protection  for  their  consiuners  and  to  provide 
a  safe  food  supply,  and  then  use  the  prestige 
and  judgment  of  their  offices  to  bring  about 
any  needed  federal  corrections  or  change. 

If  success  Is  achieved  in  correcting  the  fed- 
eral law  and  its  administrative  interpreta- 
tions then  the  States  can  become  true 
partners  in  meat  inspection,  not  just  federally 
regulated  sub-b\ireauB. 


S.  1 363— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL- 
STUDENT  TEACHER  CORPS  ACT 
OP   1969 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  entitled  "The  Teacher  Corps 
Act  of  1969."  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senators  Kennedy,  Mondalc,  Javits, 
Prouty,  and  Moss,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record.      

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair  >.  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's 
remarks. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  Student  Teacher 
Corps,  to  recruit  thousands  of  young  high 
school  pupils  and  college  students  to 
serve  as  tutors  in  schools  in  disadvan- 
taged areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  legislation  could  lead  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  an  estimated  120,000  stu- 
dent volunteer  tutors  in  the  coming  year, 
and  mobilize  this  vast  untapped  reservoir 
of  talent  to  help  lift  children  out  of  the 
relentless  cycle  of  poverty  through  better 
educational  opportunity. 

The  legislation  also  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  draw  parents  and  other  resi- 


dents of  the  community  into  our  local 
school  programs,  because  we  have  learned 
that  even  the  finest  educational  pro- 
grams have  little  impact  if  they  do  not 
reach  into  the  home  and  the  community. 
To  do  this  Job  responsibly  and  to  do  it 
well,  this  legislation  proposes  to  make 
the  new  Student  Teacher  Corps  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  existing  Teacher  Corps 
program,  established  by  the  Congress  in 
1965  and  now  at  work  in  some  30  cities. 
The  Teacher  Corps  would  provide  the 
leadership  and  the  national  focus  such  a 
program  needs  If  It  is  to  be  successful,  but 
the  program  would  be  operated  entirely 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

PROBIXM    IS   OUTUNZO 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  outline  the 
problems  which  many  schools  face  in  our 
inner  cities.  The  Kemer  commission 
stated  flatly: 

Education  in  the  slums  and  ghettos 
is  a  failure. 

It  found  that  "sheer  numbers  can 
overwhelm  the  teacher,"  and  that  in- 
ner city  children  bring  with  them  many 
special  problems  with  which  the  schools 
are  not  prepared  to  cope.  Because  of  the 
complex  financial  troubles  facing  our 
city  schools,  the  financial  resources 
needed  to  meet  this  educational  crisis  are 
simply  not  there. 

Yet  in  almost  every  school  system 
throughout  the  country,  we  have  a  vast 
resimrce  of  capable  people,  ready  and 
anxious  to  serve.  They  are  the  pupils 
themselves.  Better  than  anyone  else,  they 
understand  not  only  the  educational  but 
the  cultural  and  racial  problems  which 
their  fellow  pupils  face  in  trying  to  ob- 
tain an  education.  And  a  great  many  of 
them  are  desperately  eager  to  serve  so- 
ciety in  some  meaningful  way. 

liie  crisis  in  our  city  schools  cannot 
wait  for  5  or  10  years  while  we  seek  a 
solution  to  the  financial  problems  of  the 
cities,  and  while  we  seek  ways  to  re- 
cruit, train  and  pay  a  large  new  pool 
of  professional  schoolteachers.  If  we  are 
to  make  any  impact  on  his  program  right 
now.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  obvious 
solution  is  to  tap  this  great  resource  of 
young  people. 

Without  setting  up  any  costly  and  time- 
consuming  new  program,  we  can  take 
these  thousands  of  willing  young  work- 
ers who  are  already  on  the  scene  and  put 
them  to  work  at  a  job  for  which  they  are 
uniquely  suited. 

The  older  pupil  can  tutor  the  younger 
pupil.  The  student  with  an  aptitude  for 
math  can  help  the  fellow  student  who 
can't  quite  fathom  it,  aided  by  the  fact 
that  both  tutor  and  pupil  speak  the  same 
language,  face  similar  problems  in  their 
educational  experiences,  and  have  sim- 
ilar aspirations  for  the  future. 

Under  this  legislation  students  who 
provide  this  valuable  service  could  be 
paid  or  receive  college  credit  or  both,  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances. 

The  willingness  of  young  people  to 
serve  has  already  been  demonstrated  by 
the  tremendous  response  to  programs 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  Teacher  Corps, 
VISTA,  and  the  legal  aid  programs  which 
have  attracted  many  yoimg  law  students 
to  work  in  slum  areas. 
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ACT    IS    EXFLAINZD 


The  Student  Teacher  Corps  Act  would 
authorize  the  establishment  in  every 
State  department  of  education  in  the 
Nation  of  an  ofBce  of  Teacher  Corps  ac- 
tivities, reporting  directly  to  the  chief 
State  school  officer.  This  State  ofBce 
would  organize  the  student  tutor  pro- 
gram for  the  State. 

Federal  funds  would  finance  the  cost 
of  maintaining  that  ofHce,  but  its  control 
would  be  a  State  responsibility. 

The  structure  of  the  Student  Teacher 
Corps  programs  would  be  patterned  after 
the  highly  successful  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram already  at  work  in  our  troubled 
cities.  These  are  the  essential  elements 
in  that  structure : 

First.  Cooperative  planning  by  the 
school,  the  community,  and  a  nearby 
university. 

Second.  The  use  of  a  team  structure, 
with  each  team  supervised  by  an  experi- 
enced teacher. 

Third.  A  preservlce  training  program, 
with  a  carefully  developed  curriculum. 

Where  we  already  have  Teacher  Corps 
teams  at  work,  the  new  student  tutors 
would  be  integrated  into  that  system. 
Student  Teacher  Corps  teams  would  also 
be  organized  in  schools  where  the 
Teacher  Corps  programs  have  not  been 
able  to  become  established  because  of  its 
limited  funding. 

BROAB  SUPPORT  CITED 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  has  won 
enthusiastic  praise  from  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  from  na- 
tional news  magazines  such  as  Life,  and 
from  scores  of  public  officials  Including 
New  York's  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  I  intro- 
duced the  Teacher  Corps  legislation  in 
the  Senate  on  February  10,  1965.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  endorsed  the  bill.  The  bill 
passed  the  Congress  and  was  signed  into 
law  on  November  8.  1965. 

The  appropriations  problem  which  has 
plagued  many  new  programs  has  pre- 
vented the  Teacher  Corps  from  making 
its  full  contribution  to  easing  the  edu- 
cational crisis  of  this  Nation,  but  to  the 
extent  it  has  been  allowed  to  prove  It- 
self, it  has  won  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

EXPANSION  IS  T7BCED 

The  success  of  the  program  has  logi- 
cally led  to  suggestions  that  it  be  aug- 
mented in  various  ways. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  had  this  to  say  of  the  Teacher 
Corps: 

The  teaching  of  disadvantaged  children 
requires  special  skills  and  capabilities.  Teach- 
ers possessing  these  qualifications  are  in 
short  supply.  We  need  a  national  effort  to 
attract  to  the  teaching  profession  well-qual- 
ified and  highly  motivated  young  people  and 
to  equip  them  to  work  effectively  with  dis- 
advantaged students. 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  is  a  sound 
Instrument  for  such  an  effort.  Established 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  It  pro- 
vides training  in  local  colleges  or  universities 
for  college  graduates  interested  In  teaching 
in  poverty  areas.  Corpsmen  are  assigned  to 
poverty  area  schools  at  the  request  of  local 
school  sjrstems  and  with  approval  of  State 
educational  agencies.  They  are  employed  by 
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the  school  system  and  work  in  teams  headed 
by  experienced  teachers. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Disadvantaged  Children,  and  the 
National  Education  Association  found  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  succeeded  in  attracting 
dedicated  young  people  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, training  them  to  teach  effectively  in 
poverty  areas,  and  making  substtrntlal  con- 
tributions to  the  education  of  students. 

The  impact  of  this  highly  promising  pro- 
gram has  been  severely  restricted  by  limited 
and  late  funding.  There  are  now  only  1,406 
interns  and  330  team  leaders  in  the  entire 
nation.  The  Teacher  Corps  should  be  ex- 
panded Into  a  major  national  program. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  of  mine 
to  expand  the  Teacher  Con^s  by  adding 
the  new  position  of  "volunteer  teaching 
assistant,"  but  this  new  feature  was  lost 
in  the  Senate-House  conference.  These 
new  recruits  would  be  similar  to  the  reg- 
ular Teacher  Corps  men  except  that  they 
would  not  be  taking  course  work  at  a 
university  at  Grovemment  expense. 

There  also  have  been  proposals  made 
to  recruit  adult  volunteers,  to  perform  a 
variety  of  duties  which  now  fall  upon 
our  overburdened  and  underpaid  profes- 
sional school  teachers,  and  to  recruit 
high  school  pupils  and  college  under- 
graduates to  serve  as  tutors.  During  the 
1968  campaign.  President  Nixon  endorsed 
the  student  tutor  concept. 

This  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  fits 
squarely  into  the  concept  of  a  Teacher 
Corps  as  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  origi- 
nally developed  it  and  as  it  has  evolved 
since  enactment  by  Congress  more  than 
3  years  ago.  The  Teacher  Corps  al- 
ready has  experimented  with  a  nimiber 
of  tutorial  programs  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  cities. 

Experience  with  tutorial  programs 
shows  that  carefully  developed  stmcture 
is  crucial  to  the  success  of  this  concept. 

A  study  by  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation's Tutorial  Assistance  Center  in- 
dicates that,  in  order  to  be  effective,  a 
tutorial  program  requires  a  careful  selec- 
tion and  training  process,  enough  formal 
structure  to  provide  continuity  of  effort, 
careful  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
tutor  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
with  the  parents  and  the  commimity. 

It  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Congress  prescribe  some  basic  structure 
for  such  a  program,  and  tie  it  in  with  a 
successful,  ongoing  and  closely  related 
program  such  as  the  Teacher  Corps,  if 
any  significant  amoirnt  of  Federal  funds 
are  to  be  appropriated  and  if  the  public 
is  to  be  given  any  assurance  of  success. 

FCNDS  WERE  INCKBASED 

The  Senate's  judgment  of  the  success 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  was  shown  here 
last  September  6  when  the  Senate  voted 
to  increase  Teacher  Corps  appropriations 
to  the  full  $31.2  million  recommended  by 
the  administration.  The  bipartisan  en- 
dorsement given  this  comparatively  new 
program  was  particularly  impressive,  in- 
cluding such  Senators  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  earned  this 
broad   spectrum   political   support   be- 


cause it  has  proven  itself  to  be  what  It 
was  designed  to  be — a  truly  locally  con- 
trolled program  with  a  rare  ability  to 
bring  together  the  neighborhood  com- 
munity, the  public  school,  and  the  uni- 
versity in  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
problem  of  inadequate  schooling  for  the 
children  of  poverty. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  go  to  the 
imaginative  and  creative  director  of  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Mr.  Richard  Graham, 
a  former  official  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  a 
former  resident  of  Wisconsin. 

VETERANS    IN   PUBLIC   SERVICE 

A  year  ago,  when  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration was  developing  broad  legisla- 
tion to  ease  the  way  for  Vietnamese  war 
veterans  into  public  service  jobs,  the 
Teacher  Corps  organized  a  program  in 
Philadelphia  that  used  the  Teacher 
Corps  team  structure  in  the  Philadel- 
phia schools  and  Temple  University  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  veterans  with 
high  school  degrees  to  study  for  a  B.A. 
and  teacher  certification  while  working 
with  Corps  teams  in  the  schools. 

The  program  was  so  successful  that 
the  Office  of  Education  devoted  $600,000 
to  setting  up  similar  VIPS  programs  in 
other  cities  with  Teacher  Corps  teams. 

In  each  of  the  cities.  Chicago,  Mem- 
phis, St.  Louis,  Detroit.  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Omaha,  Miami  and  Cleveland, 
the  veterans,  mostly  black,  have  provided 
valuable  models  for  the  children  from 
inner  city  homes.  The  veterans  not  only 
find  the  work  with  the  children  satisfy- 
ing, but  are  moving  toward  professional 
careers  few  of  them  had  hoped  to 
achieve. 

The  VIPS  program  now  depends  on 
getting  money  from  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search of  the  Office  of  Education  or  sim- 
ilar pickup  funding.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation  the  veterans-in-publlc-serv- 
ice  program  could  become  a  part  of  the 
expanded  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Teacher  Corps  also  has  pioneered 
in  programs  to  train  college  graduates 
to  teach  in  correctional  institutions. 

The  Teacher  Corps  can  carry  out  these 
innovations,  successfully,  because  It  has 
a  proven  structural  system  which 
works — a  team  of  able  yoimg  interns, 
working  under  an  experienced  teacher, 
in  a  program  that  involves  the  commu- 
nity and  the  expertise  of  the  nearby  uni- 
versity. 

The  Teacher  Corps  remains  a  small 
program  today — a  budget  of  only  $20.9 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  about  2,000  Teacher  Corpsmen. 

To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
National  Student  Teacher  Corps  concept, 
we  should  combine  it  with  the  established 
Teacher  Corps  program  to  create  a  truly 
national  system,  and  a  truly  significant 
amount  of  teaching  power,  to  make  a 
really  major  Impact  on  the  poverty  area 
schools  of  the  Nation. 

At  present,  the  current  Teacher  Corps 
program  has  basically  three  kinds  of 
members — apart  from  administrative 
staff.  It  has  the  team  leaders,  who  are 
experienced  teachers ;  it  has  the  Teacher 
Corps  interns  who  have  graduated  from 
college  and  are  working  toward  their 
teaching  certificates  and  their  master's 
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degrees,  and  it  has  undergraduate  Interns 
who  are  working  toward  teacher's  certif- 
icates and  bachelor's  degrees. 

mOCaAM    IB   DKSCRIBZD 

The  Student  Teacher  Corps  Act  of 
1969  would  add  these  new  roles: 

High  school  tutors:  High  school  and 
Junior  high  school  pupils  would  be 
trained  at  Oovemment  expense  and 
would  be  led  by  experienced  team  leaders, 
who  would  also  be  paid  at  Oovemment 
expense.  However,  the  high  school  tutors 
would  not  be  paid  for  any  work  done  dur- 
ing school  hours.  For  work  done  after 
school  hours,  they  could  be  paid  by  the 
Teacher  Corps,  or  from  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds  If  satisfactory  local 
arrangements  could  be  made. 

College  volunteer  tutors:  These  would 
be  a  carefully  selected  group  of  college 
students,  tutoring  In  poverty  area 
schools.  Some  would  work  15  hours  a 
week  or  more  and  perhaps  be  paid  from 
college  work-study  funds.  Others  could 
serve  as  little  as  3  to  6  hours  a  week. 
AH  woald  be  carefully  trained  and  would 
wdrk  In  Teams  led  by  leaders  chosen  co- 
operatively by  the  school  systems,  the 
university,  and  the  community. 

Instructional  assistants:  Similar  to  the 
"volunteer  teaching  assistants"  which  I 
proposed  in  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  1968,  these  assistants  would 
be  very  much  like  regular  Teacher  Corps 
interns  except  they  would  not  be  taking 
course  *ork  at  the  university  at  Govern- 
ment expense — except  for  a  brief  pre- 
service  training  period.  They  would  be 
people  of  all  ages,  including  housewives 
working  full  time,  but  most  of  them 
would  be  expected  to  be  near  college  age. 
They  would  be  paid  the  regular  Teacher 
Corps  rate  of  |75  a  week. 

Adult  volunteers:  Adults  who  volun- 
teered could  also  be  accepted  into  the 
training  and  tutorial  programs.  They 
must  agree  to  undergo  a  period  of  train- 
ing and  to  work  as  a  part  of  the  tutorial 
team.  They  could  be  compensated  for 
actual  expenses  only. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  where  Teacher 
Corps  teams  already  exist,  these  tutorial 
teams  would  be  integrated  with  the  ex- 
isting teams.  In  other  schools  where  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  not  already  established, 
entirely  new  teams  would  be  set  up. 

The  Student  Teacher  Corps  Act  of 
1969  provides  the  means  to  harness  the 
energy,  the  idealism,  and  the  untapped 
tutorial  ability  of  thousands  of  high 
school  pupils  and  college  students,  and 
at  the  same  time  strengthens  and  im- 
proves the  existing  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram which  has  been  called  the  best 
bargain  in  the  Federal  educational  sys- 
tem. 

In  its  report  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968.  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  expressed 
concern  that  the  Teacher  Corps  might 
be  treated  in  the  n.S.  Office  of  Education 
as  just  another  teacher  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  report  emphasized  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  must  "not  be  an  ordi- 
nary teacher  education  program."  The 
report  said  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
needed  "maximum  possible  independence 
and  vlsibiUty  if  its  full  potential  as  a  re- 


cruiter of  new  teachers  and  an  innovator 
in  teacher  education  was  co  be  reached." 

This  new  legislation  will  help  to  attain 
that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  Its  young  people.  Let  us 
offer  them  an  opportunity  to  show  us  the 
depth  of  their  commitment  to  the  high- 
est principles  of  citizenship,  measured  by 
their  willingness  to  help  lift  their  fellow 
yoimg  people  out  of  the  despair  of  pov- 
erty and  Ignorance.  The  Nation  is  also 
deeply  concerned  about  its  educational 
system.  Let  us  face  that  problem  by  har- 
nessing the  great  untapped  potential  of 
youthful  manpower  which  we  have  all 
across  the  country. 

I  think  we  will  find  that  we  can  still 
believe  in  our  young  people. 

And  I  think  we  will  find  that  young 
people  believe  in  the  ability  of  education 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
America  of  the  future. 

The  Student  Teacher  Corps  Act  of  1969 
could  bring  together  the  young  people  of 
America  and  their  parents,  teachers  and 
community  leaders  in  a  great  new  effort 
to  help  society  as  a  whole.  Let  us  seize 
that  opportunity. 

The  bill  (S.  1363)  to  provide  for  sup- 
port by  the  Teacher  Corps  of  programs 
in  which  volunteers  serve  as  part-time 
tutors  or  full-time  instructional  assist- 
ants, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  t  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

S.  1363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  •«  tiie  "Student  Teacher 
Corps  Act  of  1909". 

aTATZMurr  or  rumposE 

Sxc.  2  It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage high  school  and  college  students, 
parents  and  other  community  residents  to 
volunteer  for  service  on  a  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis  as  tutors  or  Instructional  assist- 
ants for  children  In  disadvantaged  areas  and 
to  provide  support  by  the  Teacher  Corps  of 
volunteer  programs  to  t>e  carried  out  by  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

AUTHOEIZATION 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  511(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1960  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  attracting  volunteers  to  serve  as  part- 
time  tutors  or  full-time  Instructional  assist- 
ants In  programs  carried  out  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  serving  such  areas." 

(b)  Section  51  Kb)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strliang  out  "t5e.000.000  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$80.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  9100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971". 

Ttrroas    and    imstbxtctionai.    assistants    in 

TKACHXB   CORPS 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  513 
(a)  of  aucb  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 


fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and,  for  such 
periods  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
by  regulation,  persons  who  volunteer  to 
serve  as  part-time  tutors  or  full-time  in- 
structional assistants." 

(b)  Section  613(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5), 
(6).  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6).  (7),  and  (8). 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (4)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments— 

"(A)  with  local  educational  agencies  or 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency,  under  which  provisions  (Including 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrangements) 
will  be  made  (1)  to  carry  out  programs  serv- 
ing disadvantaged  areas  in  which  volunteers 
(Including  high  school  and  college  students) 
serve  in  teams  as  part-time  tutors  or  full- 
time  Instructional  assistant*,  under  the 
guidance  of  team  leaders,  but  not  In  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  compen- 
sation for  such  volunteers  may  be  paid  from 
Federal  funds,  and  (11)  to  provide  appropri- 
ate training  to  prepare  tutors.  Instructional 
assistants,  and  team  leaders  for  service  in 
such  programs;   and 

"(B)  for  payment  of  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  of  the  State  educational 
agency  in  assisting  local  educational  agencies 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  Implementing  such 
programs;". 

COMFSNSATION    Of  TT7TORS   AND   INSTBtrCTIONAL 
ASSISTANTS 

Sxc.  5.  Section  514(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 513(a)"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  an  arrangement  with  a  local  educational 
agency  or  institution  of  higher  education 
purstumt  to  paragraph  (5)  of  section  513 
(a).".  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  deleting  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  a  tutor  or  Instructional  assistant  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  agreed  to  by  the 
local  educational  agency  or  Institution  of 
higher  education  carrying  out  a  volunteer 
program  and  the  Commissioner.'* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Student  Teacher 
Corps  Act  ot  1969,  and  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
on  this  expansion  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  which  we  developed  originally 
in   1965. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced today  is  a  logical  and  constructive 
extension  of  the  Teacher  Corps  concept. 
It  will  utilize  the  talents  of  a  responsible 
and  committed  group  of  citizens — in- 
cluding high  school  students,  college  vol- 
unteer tutors,  and  adult  tutors — to  assist 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
It  will  enable  these  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  one  of  the  most  Important  enter- 
prises of  our  society,  the  education  of  our 
youth.  And  it  will  be  incorporated  into 
an  existing  administrative  structure 
which  has  proven  to  be  tremendously 
effective. 

Last  year,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  noted: 

We  need  a  national  effort  to  attract  to  the 
teaching  profession  well-qualified  and 
highly  motivated  young  people  and  to  equip 
them  to  work  effectively  with  disadvantaged 
students. 
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It  went  on  to  say: 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  Is  a  sotmd  In- 
strument for  such  an  effort. 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  full  ex- 
pansion of  the  Teacher  Corps  has  not 
taken  place.  The  recent  publication  by 
Urban  America  and  The  Urban  Coalition, 
"One  Year  Later."  points  out: 

The  Teacher  Corps,  which  the  Commission 
recommended  be  strengthened  and  expanded 
into  a  "major  national  program."  remains 
hampered  by  late  and  Inadequate  funding. 

There  is  great  potential  for  expansion 
of  the  Teacher  Corps,  both  with  Its 
present  programs  and  with  the  additional 
tutoring  programs  envisioned  under  the 
legislation  Introduced  today. 

The  concept  of  student  tutoring  Is  not 
new,  and  for  the  most  part  it  has  been 
extremely  successful.  It  has  benefited 
both  the  students  who  receive  tutoring, 
and  those  who  tutor. 

Under  the  homework  helper  program 
in  New  York  City,  for  example,  pupils 
from  high  schools  in  the  slums,  most  of 
them  poor  readers  and  slow  learners, 
have  been  used  as  instructors  for  slow 
learners  in  grade  schools. 

Study  of  the  program  a  few  years  back 
revealed  startling  and  encouraging  re- 
sults. Pupils  who  participated  showed  a 
6.2-month  gain  in  their  reading  levels 
after  5  months.  A  control  group  that  had 
no  tutoring  showed  the  more  usual  slum 
school  rate,  a  3.5-month  gain  In  the  same 
period. 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  the  tutors  im- 
proved even  more  than  their  pupils.  In  a 
7-month  period  their  mean  gain  in  read- 
ing level  over  their  control  group  wsis  a 
year  and  7  months. 

In  the  development  of  the  Student 
Teacher  Corps,  then,  I  think  that  It  Is 
important  to  explore  further  how  this 
can  be  used  not  just  to  attract  highly 
qualified  students  into  teaching,  but  per- 
haps also  how  it  can  be  used  to  upgrade 
the  skills  and  the  interests  of  disadvan- 
taged students,  including  high  school 
dropouts. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  note  the 
conclusion  of  Prof.  Robert  D.  Cloward  in 
his  article  "Studies  in  Tutoring,"  an  eval- 
uation of  the  New  York  City  program 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Education  in  1967: 

Clearly,  the  major  Impact  of  the  tutorial 
experience  was  on  the  tutors  themselves.  This 
finding  has  Implications  both  for  education 
and  for  youth  employment.  Tutorial  pro- 
grams not  only  can  provide  older  youth  in  a 
low  Income  area  with  gainful  employment 
but  can  serve  to  upgrade  their  academic  skills 
as  well.  Indeed,  the  high  reading  gains  made 
by  tutors,  many  of  whom  were  reading  far 
below  grade  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study,  raise  the  Intriguing  question  of 
whether  high  school  dropouts  nUght  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  as  tutors,  not  Just  to  help 
underachieving  elementary  school  pupils,  but 
to  Improve  their  own  academic  skills.  At- 
tempts to  remedy  the  dropouts'  educational 
deficiencies  by  placing  them  in  pre-employ- 
ment training  inrograms  have  not  be6n  no- 
tably successful.  Having  experienced  failure 
and  hiunlUatlon  In  the  classroom  and  being 
alienated  from  school,  these  youngsters  tend 
to  rebel  against  learning  situations  In  which 
they  are  cast  in  the  role  of  a  student.  As- 
signing  tutorial   roles   to  such  adolescents 


might  help  to  make  learning  enjoyable  and 
profitable  for  them.  Obviously,  youngsters 
who  are  functionally  Illiterate  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  tutors.  However,  many  early-school- 
leavers  read  well  enough  to  perform  simple 
tutorial  tasks  under  expert  supervision.  To 
the  degree  that  serving  as  a  tutor  helps  these 
youngsters  Improve  their  own  academic  skills, 
many  could  be  rescued  from  the  certainty  of 
a  bleak  future. 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  consistent  with  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  program  as  developed  by 
Senator  Nelson  and  myself,  and  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  swiftly  and  favor- 
ably. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  69— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION—CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT ON  NOMINATING  PROCE- 
DURES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  events  of 
the  past  year  have  served  to  remind  us 
all  of  the  imperfections  of  our  system 
of  nominating  and  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Skilled  observers  of  the  American 
political  scene  warned  repeatedly  that 
the  inadequacies  of  the  electoral  college 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  could  pro- 
pitiate a  major  constitutional  crisis  in 
the  autumn  of  1968.  That  we  were  spared 
this  ordeal  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  machinery 
by  which  we  elect  our  highest  executive 
officers.  I  commend  Senator  Bayh  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  which  he 
leads  for  their  earnestness  in  studying 
the  election  procedures.  The  record  will 
show  that  I  have  contributed  recommen- 
dations to  the  subcommittee  which  I 
hope  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures improving  the  operation  of  the 
Electoral  College  and  the  elimination  of 
the  hazards  now  associated  with  that 
institution. 

PEOPOSAL  FOR  NOMINATING  THE  PBESmENT  AND 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

It  is  my  purpose  today,  Mr.  President, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  process  by  which  we  nominate  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Pres- 
idency and  to  ask  this  body  to  consider 
a  proposal  which  I  am  now  introducing 
to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish a  new  nominating  system.  In  the 
following  remarks,  I  will  first  Indicate 
the  nature  of  my  proposal,  and  then  dis- 
cuss my  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
approach  offers  benefits  to  our  country 
which  other  reform  proposals  fail  to 
provide. 

My  proposal  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  desdlng  with  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  nominations  would 
bring  this  process  within  the  protection 
and  guidance  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
first  time.  A  function  which  is  now  con- 
ducted solely  upon  the  basis  of  custom 
would  henceforth  be  guided  by  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  land. 

The  amendment  requires  each  of  the 
major  parties  to  meet  in  national  con- 
vention and  to  select  two  persons,  as  well 
as  vice-presidential  runrilng  mates  for 
each  of  them,  to  nm  for  the  presidential 
nomination  in  a  subsequent  national  pri- 


mary. Each  presidential  contender  and 
his  vice-presidential  running  mate  would 
nm  for  the  nominations  as  a  ticket  in  the 
primary,  which  would  be  held  for  each 
party  by  all  the  States  on  a  single  day, 
specified  as  the  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember of  each  presidential  election  year. 

A  new  or  minor  party  could  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  primary  btdlot  by  presenting 
petitions  bearing  the  slgnaUu^s  of  not 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  prior 
presidential  election. 

The  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  within  each  party's  pri- 
mary contest  would  become  the  nominees 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency. 

Each  State  would  count  the  votes  cast 
in  its  primary  election,  and  would  for- 
mally submit  the  results  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  or  other  officer 
designated  by  the  Congress,  who  in  turn 
would  determine  the  aggregate  totals 
and  officially  annoimce  the  results. 

The  amendment  also  provides  consti- 
tutional guidance  in  the  event  of  a  death, 
resignation,  or  disability  of  one  of  the 
candidates  either  before  or  after  the  pri- 
mary election.  In  any  such  situation  the 
national  committee  of  the  party  would 
be  empowered  to  select  a  replacement, 
with  each  State's  delegation  in  the  com- 
mittee having  one  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  strength  of 
this  approach  is  that  it  combines  na- 
tional party  conventions  and  a  decisive 
national  primary,  thereby  bringing  into 
the  process  of  selection  both  the  leader- 
ship of  our  active  party  workers  and  the 
voices  of  millions  of  our  citizens.  Fur- 
thermore, the  success  of  this  approach 
has  been  demonstrated  by  its  effective 
implementation  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
Provisions  similar  to  those  which  I  pro- 
pose for  national  use  were  adopted  in  my 
State  after  it  had  utilized  both  the  pure 
convention  and  pure  primary  methods  of 
nominating  public  officials.  There  is 
widespread  agreement  within  the  State 
that  this  hybrid  system  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  means  of  fulfilling  this  vital 
political  task.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  offers  even  greater  benefits 
to  our  country. 

COUNTRY    WANTS   REFORM 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  reform  our 
nominating  procedures  is  not  a  creature 
of  my  imagination;  the  concern  of  which 
I  speak  today  is  broadly  felt  throughout 
American  society.  The  frustration  that 
many  of  our  citizens  voiced  last  fall  over 
the  nominating  process  was  as  deep  and 
alarming  as  the  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  electoral  college.  Even 
though  the  two  major  party  candidates, 
Richard  Nixon  and  Hubert  Humphrey, 
were  the  overwhelming  choices  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  respectively,  their 
nominations  were  challenged  by  many 
persons  on  the  basis  that  neither  of  these 
men  was  the  choice  of  the  rank-and-file 
voters  of  the  coimtry.  Partisans  of  Sen- 
ator Eugene  McCarthy  and  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  persistently  maintained  that 
had  a  national  primary  system  been  in 
effect,  their  men  would  have  become  the 
standard  bearers  of  the  two  parties. 

An  indication  of  the  depth  of  dlssatis- 
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faction  with  the  nominating  process  was 
revealed  in  the  results  of  a  Oallup  poll, 
published  on  September  22,  1968.  The 
findings  showed  that  76  percent  of  the 
persons  Interviewed  favored  substitution 
of  a  nationwide  primary  election  for  the 
current  convention  system:  14  percent 
expressed  opposition  to  such  a  substitu- 
tion, and  11  percent  voiced  no  opinion. 
Sentiment  of  this  nature  apparently  per- 
sisted through  election  day;  the  rela- 
tively mild  voter  turnout  rate  has  been 
commonly  Interpreted  as  a  reflection  of 
voter  apathy  toward  our  political  process. 
The  recent  action  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  appointing  committees  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxrn>  .  and  the  dlstln- 
gxilshed  Congressman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  OUaju)  .  to  examine  Its  own  nomi- 
nating procedures  Is  further  evidence  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  before  us. 
In  considering  a  possible  modification 
of  our  nominating  procedures  we  should 
bear  In  mind  that  the  current  system 
was  not-  established  by  the  Founding 
Patheri-er  by  any  other  single  body  of 
men  working  deliberately  and  rationally 
to  devise  a  nominating  process  of  maxi- 
mum suitability  to  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety. Rather,  our  system  haa  evolved 
over  the  years  through  usage,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  our  political  parties.  Thus,  we 
should  understand  that  imdertaking 
change  In  this  process  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  our  traditional  character  of 
political  development;  the  history  of  the 
nominating  process  Is  a  story  of  contin- 
ixlng  change,  of  which  the  foremost 
characteristic  has  been  the  expansion  of 
democratic  spirit. 

HISTOKT    OF    JtOJCNATOfO    P«OCrS8 

The  first  nominating  process  employed 
in  this  coimtey  was  the  congressional 
caucus,  utilized  from  the  1790's  through 
the  election  of  1824.  The  congressional 
caucxis  was  the  first  major  manifesta- 
tion of  partisan  division  In  the  yoimg 
country,  and  its  initiation  of  presidential 
nominations  represented  a  desire  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  extend  their 
influence  outside  of  the  Halls  of  the  leg- 
islative branch.  The  use  of  the  caucus 
as  a  vehicle  for  making  presidential 
nominations  ceased  for  a  nimiber  of  rea- 
sons, including  the  fact  that  this  prac- 
tice was  a  violation  of  the  fimdamental 
theory  of  separation  of  powers.  Under- 
l3nng  all  of  the  weaknesses  of  this  pro- 
cedure was  the  absence  of  participation 
by  anyone  other  than  public  ofBclals.  The 
only  mamner  In  which  the  general 
public  was  represented  In  the  process 
was  Indirect,  through  representation  In 
Congress. 

The  second  period  In  the  history  of 
presidential  nominations  stretches  from 
1831  to  shortly  after  the  turn  of  this 
century.  In  1831.  a  minor  party  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Antl- Masons  met  In 
convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Lacking  congressional 
membership,  the  party  logicaUy  turned 
to  the  convention  as  a  means  of  present- 
ing a  candidate  to  the  country.  In  the 
following  year  the  Democrats  also  held 
a  national  convention,  and  throughout 


the  remainder  of  that  decade  and  the 
1840s,  as  political  parties  grew  In 
strength  across  the  coimtry,  the  national 
nominating  convention  acquired  its  form 
and  procedures. 

The  convention  was  viewed  as  an  in- 
strument of  democracy,  for  it  removed 
control  of  the  nominations  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  gave  it  to  citi- 
zens actively  concerned  with  the  work  of 
their  respective  parties.  To  exercise  in- 
fluence In  the  selection  of  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates,  a  per- 
son had  only  to  involve  himself  in  the 
functions  of  his  party  and  obtain  either 
a  position  within  its  convention  member- 
ship or  a  representation  of  his  views 
within  that  body. 

The  third  step  in  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  presidential  nominating 
procedure  occurred  soon  after  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century,  as  party  leaders 
began  dominating  national  conventions, 
leaving  little  apparent  opportunity  for 
rank-and-file  citizens  to  exercise  in- 
fluence. In  order  to  offset  the  power  of 
the  party  leaders,  primary  elections  were 
developed  within  some  of  the  States  for 
use  in  nominating  candidates  for  State 
and  local  oCBces  as  well  as  for  selecting 
delegates  to  national  conventions  and 
expressing  public  attitude  regarding  var- 
ious potential  presidential  candidates. 
Since  that  time  about  one-third  of  the 
States  have  held  primary  elections  in 
conjunction  uith  nominations  for  the 
Presidency,  in  some  cases  using  the  pri- 
mary to  choose  their  convention  dele- 
gates, in  other  Instances  providing  the 
public  with  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
views  on  presidential  contenders,  and  In 
some  cases  achieving  both  of  these 
objectives. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Gravel  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  a  thread  which  r\ins 
throughout  the  chronicle  of  development 
of  our  nominating  system  is  the  theme 
of  expanding  democracy,  an  increasing 
opportunity  for  the  influential  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  on  potential  nom- 
inees. That  same  intent  now  underlies 
contemporary  interest  in  again  modify- 
ing our  nominating  process.  Virtually  all 
current  efforts  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  some  new  method  of 
nominating  our  highest  executive  offi- 
cers are  founded  in  the  strongest  and 
most  vital  element  of  the  American  po- 
litical conscience — the  desire  for  indi- 
vidual citizen  participation  in  the  public 
affairs  of  our  country. 

INAOEQUACT  or  SXUTIMO   NOMINATINO 

srarsM 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  reasons 
why  people  today  commonly  feel  that 
the  current  nominating  process  inade- 
quately involves  the  general  public. 
First,  critics  of  the  existing  process  often 
assert  that  the  presidential  primaries 
now  held  by  various  States  put  an  ex- 
cessive emphasis  upon  fame  and  fortime 
as  attributes  of  serious  presidential  con- 
tenders. In  order  for  an  aspirant  for  our 
highest  public  office  to  demonstrate  that 
he  has  strong  popular  support,  it  is  now 
frequently  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 


successful  run  through  a  series  of  these 
primaries.  Success  in  the  primary  route 
in  turn  puts  a  premium  upon  achieving 
a  high  level  of  public  visibility,  some- 
thing which  commonly  can  be  acquired 
only  through  the  expenditure  of  great 
sums  of  campaign  money  over  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time.  Pew  are  the  effec- 
tive substitutes  for  fortune  in  contend- 
ing for  the  Presidency  by  way  of  the 
primary  system. 

A  more  serious  indictment  of  the  pres- 
ent primary  system,  however.  Is  the  tun- 
biguity  of  the  primaries"  results.  For 
any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons,  the  out- 
come of  a  primary  election  in  a  State 
may  be  totally  unique  to  that  partictilar 
State.  One  of  the  participants  may 
have  been  extraordinarily  well  known  in 
that  locality,  even  though  he  was  rela- 
tively obscure  nationally.  Or  perhaps 
only  minor  contenders  for  the  nomina- 
tion may  have  involved  themselves  in 
the  contest,  making  its  results  virtually 
Inconsequential  in  the  flnal  decision- 
making. In  addition,  frequently  pri- 
maries in  two  or  three  States  are  held 
on  the  same  day,  preventing  candidates 
from  devoting  the  desired  time  and  ef- 
fort to  one  because  of  deep  involvement 
in  one  or  two  other  States.  When  such 
circumstances  exist,  as  they  commonly 
do,  the  results  of  a  particular  primary 
election  are  of  dubious  value.  Nonethe- 
less, the  primary  may  have  required  the 
expendlttire  of  a  signiflcant  sum  of 
money  both  by  the  State  in  administer- 
ing the  primary  election  and  by  the  can- 
didates in  contesting  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  weakness  of 
our  current  nominating  system  is  that 
the  public's  direct  participation  ceases 
before  the  flnal  decisions  are  made. 
Whenever  a  candidate  demonstrates 
through  the  primaries  that  he  possesses 
signiflcant  support  within  our  society 
for  the  Presidency,  but  subsequently  re- 
veals a  paucity  of  strength  within  the 
national  convention,  widespread  dlsil- 
lusioimient  with  the  nominating  proc- 
ess is  an  Inevitable  result.  Highly  dis- 
turbing to  me  is  the  fact  that  in  siich 
clrcimistances  the  public  Is  apt  to  be 
quite  skeptical  about  the  real  legitimacy 
of  the  convention's  choice. 

The  fundamental  deficiency  of  our 
current  nominating  process  is  that  it 
purports  to  give  the  general  citizen  in- 
fluence on  the  nomination,  and  then 
fails  visibly  to  fulflll  that  promise.  There 
is  little  value  In  whipping  up  public  in- 
terest in  the  nominations  through  a  few 
presidential  primaries  if  in  the  end  the 
public  is  going  to  feel  alienated  from  the 
results  of  the  nominating  process. 

The  task  before  us,  Mr.  President,  Is 
to  devise  a  national  nominating  process 
which  Is  fully  in  accord  with  the  prevail- 
ing democratic  character  of  American 
life.  It  is  to  meet  that  objective  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen).  as  well 
as  other  Members  of  this  body  in  the 
past,  have  submitted  proposals  to  es- 
tablish a  national  primary  election  by 
constitutional  amendment.  Their  con- 
cern is  a  worthy  one,  and  I  congratulate 
them  for  presenting  proposals  to  the 
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Senate  for  consideration.  But  if  our 
work  is  to  be  of  maximum  value  to  our 
country,  we  must  consider  a  number  of 
alternative  approaches  to  solving  the 
challenge  which  is  before  us.  I  would  like 
to  explain  at  this  point  In  my  address 
my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  pro- 
posal which  I  am  submitting  will  best 
fulflll  our  Nation's  needs. 

WEAKNESSES    OF    NATIONAL   PKIMAST 
PBOPOSAL 

I  am  concerned  that  many  people  in 
this  country  may  be  advocating  the 
adoption  of  a  national  primary  simply 
because  on  Impulse  that  system  would 
appear  to  provide  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  democracy.  Superflcially,  it 
seems  as  though  the  primary  would  ful- 
flll the  Nation's  needs  and  eliminate  the 
weaknesses  of  current  procedure.  A  care- 
ful appraisal  of  the  many  proposals  for 
a  national  primary,  however,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  use  of  a  primary  alone 
would  Introduce  other,  but  equally  dis- 
turbing, difficulties  into  our  political 
process. 

To  begin  with,  the  national  primary 
very  conceivably  could  lead  to  a  pro- 
liferation in  the  numbers  of  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.  In  order  to  avoid  hav- 
ing a  nominee  chosen  who  received,  for 
example,  only  30  percent  of  the  votes 
cast  in  a  race  Involving  four  or  flve  can- 
didates, the  advocates  of  the  national 
primary,  including  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Aiken,  suggest  that  provisions  be 
made  for  a  runoff  primary  featuring  the 
two  highest  vote  getters  among  the  orig- 
inal candidates.  The  Mansfleld-Aiken 
proposal  calls  for  a  runoff  if  no  candidate 
obtains  40  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in 
the  national  primary.  A  serious  ques- 
tion arises  in  my  mind,  &s  to  the  financ- 
ing of  these  primary  elections.  The  costs 
of  national  politics  would  Increase  con- 
siderably if  candidates  were  obliged  to 
campaign  nationwide  in  a  primary,  a 
runoff  primary,  and  a  general  election. 
Added  to  those  expenses,  under  some  pro- 
posals for  a  national  primary — not  in- 
cluding the  Mansfleld-Alken  resolution — 
would  be  the  expenses  incurred  in  a  na- 
tional petition  drive  to  obtain  a  spot  on 
the  ballot. 

My  greatest  concern,  however,  is  that 
a  national  primary  might  threaten  the 
stability  of  our  two-party  system,  which 
I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  strength  in  our  political  system.  I  fear, 
for  example,  that  a  profusion  of  primary 
candidates  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  factionalism  within  the  parties; 
turning  American  politics  ever  more 
than  It  has  become,  thus  far  into  a  pol- 
itics of  personality.  Personality  politics 
is  divisive  politics  marked  by  bitterness 
not  easily  overcome. 

Another  weakness  of  the  national  pri- 
mary is  that  it  might  lead  to  rampant 
instability  in  the  followings  of  the  two 
major  parties. 

Experience  has  shown  that  primary 
elections  at  the  State  level  have  under- 
mined party  followings,  as  voters  have 
registered  in  heavy  proportions  in  the 
stronger  of  the  two  parties  in  order  to 
obtain  access  to  the  most  significant 
primary  contests.  When  persons  with- 


draw from  the  weaker  of  the  two  parties, 
that  party  is  immediately  weakened  fur- 
ther, and  in  the  long  nm  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  party  system  is  reduced 
as  the  role  of  the  "loysd  opposition"  is 
severely  restricted. 

AnoUier  problem  is  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  national  convention,  or  the 
removfil  from  it  of  the  selection  of  the 
presidential  nominee,  would  imperil  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instruments  through 
which  we  now  formulate  and  adopt  na- 
tional party  platforms.  The  platforms  of 
our  parties  have  greater  value  for  our 
system  than  some  people  appear  to  re- 
alize. The  meetings  of  the  platform  com- 
mittees, both  at  the  convention  site  and 
in  other  cities  across  the  country,  pro- 
vide interested  groups  with  a  signiflcant 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  on 
public  policy  matters  to  our  political 
leaders.  This  is  the  kind  of  public  par- 
ticipation within  om-  parties  which  we 
should  be  trying  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage, not  downgrade  or  abolish.  Fur- 
thermore, these  quadrennial  statements 
of  party  philosophy  and  program  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  the  meaningful- 
ness  of  our  national  party  activities  as 
viewed  by  concerned  citizens. 

Of  perhaps  greater  seriousness  is  the 
likelihood  that  elimination  or  downgrad- 
ing of  the  national  convention  would  vir- 
tually deprive  the  parties  of  that  institu- 
tion which  personifies  them  to  the 
American  people.  We  know  that  our 
national  parties  even  now  are  undis- 
ciplined combinations  of  State  and  local 
party  organizations.  The  only  evidence 
of  their  existence  in  national  form,  that 
is  appreciated  and  understood  by  the 
people,  is  the  national  convention.  In  the 
absence  of  the  conventions,  or  in  wake 
of  their  downgrading,  the  parties  might 
come  to  mean  little  more  to  the  average 
citizen  than  labels  on  ballots  and  voting 
machines. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  a 
national  primary  would  be  an  invitation 
to  extremists  to  enter  the  race  for  the 
Presidency.  Such  candidates,  unre- 
strained by  the  normal  alleglence  of  a 
candidate  to  a  permanent  party  orga- 
nization, would  be  free  to  seize  upon  the 
strains  and  tensions  of  the  times  and  to 
offer  highly  emotional  appeals  to  the 
public.  In  a  primary  featuring  multiple 
candidacies  of  perhaps  5  to  6  or  more 
citizens,  an  extremist  candidate  could 
gain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  votes 
to  win  a  place  in  the  runoff,  or  at  least 
to  play  a  very  harmful,  divisive  role. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  we 
all  agree  that  we  should  not  take  any 
step  in  reforming  the  nominating  system 
in  a  way  which  would  in  turn  threaten 
the  continuing  vitality  of  the  two-party 
system.  The  present  party  system  has 
been  a  stabilizing  influence  upon  our  pol- 
itics for  more  than  100  years.  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  successful  governing  of 
our  society  has  been  immeasurably 
great.  The  parties  have  served  to  shape 
the  electorate,  providing  it  with  guid- 
ance and  leadership,  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  demo- 
cratic processes  in  a  burgeoning,  com- 
plex society. 

Two  eminent  political  scientists,  Nel- 


son W.  Polsby  and  Aaron  B.  Wildavsky, 
have  made  this  point  succintly  in  their 
volume,  "Presidential  Elections:  Strate- 
gies of  American  Electoral  Politics": 

Responsible  political  analysts  and  advo- 
cates must  face  the  fact  that  party  Identl- 
flcation  for  most  people  provides  the  safe 
cognitive  anchorage  around  wliich  political 
preferences  are  organized.  Set  adrift  from 
this  anchorage,  most  voters  have  little  or 
nothing  to  guide  their  choices.  Chance  fa- 
miliarity with  a  famous  name,  or  stray  feel- 
ings of  ethic  kinship  under  these  circum- 
stances seem  to  provide  many  voters  with 
the  only  clues  to  choice.  Given  the  condi- 
tions of  popular  interest  and  participation 
which  prevail,  we  would  question  throwing 
the  future  of  the  party  system  entirely  and 
precipitously  into  the  hands  of  primary  elec- 
torates. 

UTAH    EXPERIENCE 

The  experience  of  the  State  of  Utah 
with  the  primary  system  provides  clear 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  afore- 
mentioned general  observations.  For 
many  years,  Utah  political  parties  de- 
termined their  nominations  solely 
through  conventions.  But  gradually  peo- 
ple came  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
this  procedure  facilitated  the  exercise  of 
leadership  by  persons  active  in  the  party 
organizations,  it  did  not  allow  for  suffi- 
cient expression  of  the  views  of  the  gen- 
eral citizenry.  Accordingly,  shortly  prior 
to  1940,  Utah  adopted  the  double  pri- 
mary election  as  a  means  of  making 
nominations  for  State  office  and  for  seats 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Advocates  of  the 
primary  hoped,  thereby,  to  provide  a 
greater  opportunity  for  meaningful  par- 
ticipation by  the  people  in  the  nominat- 
ing process.  The  State  discovered  rather 
quickly  that  the  primary  approach  failed 
to  yield  the  intended  result. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  with  the 
primary  arose  out  of  the  customary 
American  desire  to  nominate  candidates 
who  had  established  that  they  were  the 
choices  of  a  majority  of  the  party  fol- 
lowers. Because  of  the  likelihood  that 
a  race  featuring  multiple  candidacies  for 
a  single  nomination  would  fall  to  pro- 
vide any  candidate  with  a  majority,  a 
nmoff  election  was  incorporated  within 
the  primary  election  law.  The  State's  ex- 
Ijerience  with  the  runoff  was  unim- 
pressive. There  was  the  possibility  that  a 
rather  weak  candidate,  supported  only  by 
a  small  but  active  minority  of  people, 
perhaps  motivated  by  a  regional  interest 
or  some  other  type  of  special  interest, 
could  gamer  enough  support  in  the  ini- 
tial contest  to  gain  access  to  the  runoff. 
In  a  runoff  featuring  two  such  candi- 
dates, each  of  whom  was  basically  a 
special- interest  candidate,  even  the  run- 
off failed  to  provide  the  people  with  the 
broad  and  meaningful  choice  which  they 
hoped  to  obtain  in  the  primary  system. 

Another  problem  was  that  frequently 
only  a  few  races,  perhaps  only  one  con- 
test, required  a  runoff;  in  the  others, 
someone  receives  a  majority  in  the  first 
primary.  The  result  of  such  a  situation 
was  a  nmoff  election  of  little  interest  to 
the  voters  in  general;  such  mnoffs  were 
apt  to  be  decided  by  special  interests  in 
the  electorate,  such  as  friends  and  close 
supporters  of  the  candidates,  interest 
group   activists,  or  professional  politl- 
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duna.  Purthermore,  the  runoff  lost  ItA 
prestige,  and  voter  participation  In  thl« 
election  dwindled,  creating  grounds  for 
suspicion  that  runoff  results  were  rarely 
embodiments  of  the  general  wUl  of  the 
electorate.  In  addition,  the  runoffs,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  ofQces  In- 
volved, represented  a  considerable  State 
expense,  but  in  no  demonstrable  way 
contributed  to  the  meanlngfxUness  of 
the  democratic  process  or  to  the  quality 
of  government. 

Utah's  experience  with  a  statewide 
primary  thus  provided  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  primary  system  does  not 
necessarily  yield  the  most  democratic  re- 
sults. Due  to  the  combined  factors  of  the 
proliferation  of  candidates  in  the  Initial 
election,  the  entry  of  candidates  having 
Uttle  claim  to  broad,  statewide  support, 
and  low  voter  participation  in  the  runoff 
contest,  the  primaries  rarely  produced 
candidates  who  truly  had  obtained  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  elec- 
torate. In  short,  the  primary  system  of 
zwmli^atlng  candidates  for  public  office 
delivered  less  than  It  appeared  to  prom- 
ise to  the  people. 

Convinced  of  the  double  primary's 
weakness,  the  State  of  Utah  rather  quick- 
ly abandoned  this  nominating  procedure. 
In  Its  place  devising  a  hybrid  system  com- 
bining the  strengths  of  party  conventions 
and  party  primary  elections.  Conven- 
tions held  by  each  party  designate  two 
persons  to  be  candidates  for  nomination 
to  a  public  office  In  a  subsequent  primary 
election.  The  voters  then  have  the  oppor- 
timlty  of  participating  in  the  contest  of 
the  party  of  their  choice,  determining 
which  of  the  two  persons  suggested  by 
the  convention  for  the  nomination  should 
receive  It.  Hence,  the  hybrid  Utah  system 
brings  together  Into  one  nominating 
process  the  leadership  of  the  organized 
party  and  the  decisionmaking  of  the 
voters.  It  IS  a  system  whose  results  have 
fulfilled  their  promise. 

CONWNTION-PUICABT   STVRX   BSaT 

Mr.  President,  the  general  criticisms 
which  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  to- 
gether with  the  illustrative  experience  of 
the  State  of  Utah  under  the  primary  sys- 
tem, lead  me  to  conclude  that  proposals 
to  abolish  the  national  nominating  con- 
ventions and  replace  them  with  a  na- 
tional primary  election  would  Introduce 
undesirable  characteristics  into  our  na- 
tional political  process.  On  the  surface 
the  national  primary  unquestionably 
offers  to  many  people  the  appearance  of 
a  completely  democratic  nominating  sys- 
tem. My  own  examination  of  this  ques- 
tion leads  me  to  the  view  that  such  a 
confidence  In  the  performance  of  the  pri- 
mary system  is  misplaced,  and  that  the 
Nation  would  be  better  served  by  the 
adoption  of  a  nominating  system  which, 
while  granting  greater  voice  to  the  pub- 
lic, simultaneously  provides  the  public 
with  the  leadership  of  the  national  party 
convention. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  important 
prerequisites  to  the  effective  evaluation 
of  any  nominating  system  Is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  criteria  to  be  employed 
in  the  analysis.  Professors  Polsby  and 
Wlldavsky,  in  their  study  of  presidential 


nominatioiu,  provide  us  with  a  set  of 
standards  upon  which  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  agree.  They  assert: 

Any  method  for  nominating  President* 
ahould  1)  aid  In  preserving  the  two-party 
system;  2)  help  secure  vigorous  competition 
between  the  parties:  3)  maintain  some  de- 
gree of  cohesion  and  agreement  within  the 
parties;  4)  produce  candidate*  who  have  a 
Ukellhood  of  winning  voter  support;  5)  lead 
to  the  choice  of  good  men;  0)  result  In  the 
acceptance  of  candidates  as  legitimate. 

Submitting  my  proposal  to  analysis 
under  these  standards,  I  believe  that  my 
recommendation  of  a  primary  featuring 
competition  between  two  candidates  cho- 
sen by  each  national  party  convention  to 
compete  for  the  public's  support  for  the 
nominations,  holds  the  greatest  promise 
for  fulfilling  the  needs  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  the  national  convention 
Is  too  vital  to  the  effective  functioning 
of  our  political  parties  to  permit  it  to  be 
discarded.  My  proposal  would  pass  these 
six  tests  precisely  because  it  would  retain 
the  conventions  and  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  country  through  that 
forum.  Specifically,  the  chief  form  of 
identity  of  the  parties  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  its  significance  undiminished. 
In  addition,  party  cohesion  would  be 
fostered,  for  conventions  represent  an 
opportunity  for  the  party  to  recover  from 
factional  fights,  and  to  rediscover  the 
common  purposes  and  objectives  of  those 
persons  who  cling  together  imder  a  party 
banner.  By  encouraging  coheslveness  in 
the  parties,  the  conventions  would  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  bulwark  for  the  two- 
party  system.  And  furthermore,  the  con- 
tinued involvement  of  the  conventions  in 
the  nominating  process  would  serve  as  a 
screen,  filtering  out  fringe  or  extremist 
candidates  who  had  obtained  broad  sup- 
port of  the  party  leaders. 

The  postconvention  primary,  as  pro- 
jected In  my  proposal,  would  represent  a 
major  Improvement  over  our  existing 
procedure  because  it  would  introduce  into 
the  nominating  process  a  truly  meaning- 
ful opportunity  for  popular  participation. 
This  structured  national  primary  contest 
of  two  men  within  each  party  would  con- 
stitute an  equitable  proving  ground  of 
the  candidates'  national  popular  support. 
Their  electibility  would  therefore  be  gen- 
uinely tested,  in  a  fashion  whose  advan- 
tages are  unapproached  by  our  current 
primaries.  And  above  all,  this  post- 
convention  primary  would  Increase  the 
people's  feeling  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
eventual  nominees  of  each  party,  and 
thereby  bolster  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  to  our  major  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  Senate  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  improvement  of  our  nominating 
process.  Now  is  the  time  to  act,  while  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  selection 
of  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didates is  the  first  half  of  the  most  im- 
portant democratic  exercise  in  this 
country.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  direct  Its  wisdom  and  effort 
so  as  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
our  national  nominating  process.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  offer  this  plan  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  manner 
I  have  described. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  69)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  of  political 
parties  for  President  and  Vice  President 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  amd  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Ras.  69 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  UtUted  States,  whlc!^ 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

"AmncLB  — 

"Sbctiok  1.  The  official  candidates  of  a 
political  party  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  chosen  as  provided  In  this  ar- 
ticle If  the  candidates  of  such  political  party 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  or  electors 
representing  such  candidates,  received  at 
least  10  p)er  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  throughout  the  United  States  for 
all  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  electors  representing  such  cand'.- 
datea,  in  the  most  recent  previous  presiden- 
tial election. 

"Skc.  2.  Each  poUtlcal  party  whose  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  are 
required  to  be  chosen  In  accordance  with  this 
article  shall  nominate  two  candidacies,  each 
consisting  of  a  candidate  for  President  and 
a  candidate  for  Vice  President,  at  a  national 
convention  convened  for  that  purpose  not 
later  than  July  1  of  each  year  Immediately 
preceding  a  year  In  which  terms  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  expire.  Within  Ave 
days  following  the  final  adjournment  of  any 
such  convention  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  shall  certify  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services,  or  such  other  officer 
as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  provide,  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  comprising  the  candidacies 
so  nominated. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services,  or  other  officer  provided  by  the 
Congress,  shall  promptly  transmit  to  the 
chief  executive  of  each  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  (a)  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  com- 
prising the  two  candidacies  certified  to  him 
by  each  poUtlcal  party  whose  candidates  are 
required  to  be  chosen  In  accordance  with 
this  article,  and  (b)  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President 
comprising  the  two  candidacies  chosen  by  a 
political  party,  other  than  a  political  party 
whose  candidates  are  required  to  be  chosen 
In  accordance  with  this  article,  at  a  nation- 
al convention  convened  for  that  purpose, 
cerdfled  to  him  not  later  than  July  31  of 
the  year  Immediately  preceding  a  year  in 
which  terms  of  President  and  Vice  President 
expire,  and  accompanied  by  a  petition  or 
petitions  bearing  the  signatures  of  a  number 
of  qualified  voters  equal  to  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
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ber  of  votes  cast  throughout  the  United 
States  for  all  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  or  for  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  In  the  most  recent  pre- 
vious presidential  election,  and  expressing 
the  Intention  of  such  voters  to  support  the 
cnndldates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  such  party. 

"Sxc.  4.  There  shall  be  held  In  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  second 
Tuesday  In  September  of  each  year  Immedi- 
ately preceding  a  year  In  which  terms  of 
President  and  Vice  President  expire  a  pri- 
mary election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the 
official  candidates  of  political  parties  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  places  and 
manner  of  holding  such  primary  election 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 
The  ballots  In  such  primary  shall  contain 
only  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  comprising  the  two 
candidacies  of  each  party  transmitted  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  or  other 
officer  provided  by  the  Congress,  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  article.  Voters  In  such  primary 
election  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State,  and  In  the  District  of  Columbia  such 
qualifications  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Congress,  but  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  only 
for  the  candidates  of  the  party  of  their  reg- 
istered affiliation. 

"Sec.  5.  Within  fifteen  days  after  any  such 
primary  election,  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  pre- 
pare distinct  lists  showing  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  the  persons  comprising 
each  of  the  two  candidacies  of  each  party 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  which  lists 
shall  be  signed,  certified,  and  transmitted 
under  the  seal  of  such  State  or  District  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  or 
other  officer  provided  by  the  Congress,  who 
shall  forthwith  open  all  certificates  and  as- 
certain the  aggregate  number  of  votes  cast 
for  each  person  by  the  voters  of  the  party  of 
which  he  Is  a  candidate.  The  persons  com- 
prising the  candidacy  which  shall  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  can- 
didate of  a  political  party  for  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  the  official  candidates 
of  that  party  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent throughout  the  United  States.  In  the 
event  of  a  tie  vote,  the  winning  candidacy 
shall  be  determined  by  lot. 

"Sbc.  6.  Immediately  upon  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  names  of  t^e  official  candidates 
of  each  political  party  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  or  other  officer  provided  by  the 
Congress,  shall  certify  the  names  of  such 
candidates  and  party  to  the  chief  executive 
of  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sbc.  7.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  disability  of  a  person  chosen  by  a 
political  party  to  run  In  a  primary  election 
held  under  this  article,  or  a  person  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  a  primary  election  held 
under  this  article  to  be  an  official  candidate 
of  a  party,  a  national  committee  of  such 
party  shall  designate  a  person  to  run  In  such 
primary  election  or  as  the  official  candlate 
of  such  party,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  such 
purpose,  the  vote  of  such  committee  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  delegation  from  each 
State  having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for  such 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  delegate  or  dele- 
gates from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  State  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"Sbc.  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
30th  day  of  January  following  Its  ratification. 

"Sec.  9.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 


islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,  as  provided  In  the  Constitution,  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STUDY  OP  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 
LONG    OVERDUE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
last  year  finally  gave  its  approval  to  the 
metric  study  bill  Congressman  Miller 
and  I  had  been  proposing  for  several  Con- 
gresses. The  bill  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive 3 -year  study  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  increased  use  of  the 
metric  system  of  measuiements  in  the 
United  States. 

A  thorough  study  of  this  question,  I 
believe,  is  long  overdue,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted that  the  Congress  recognized  the 
need  by  adopting  metric  study  legisla- 
tion in  the  90th  Congress. 

But.  if  the  directive  of  Congress  Is  to 
be  followed  out.  and  if  the  study  is  to  be 
a  meaningful  one  that  can  serve  as  the 
basis  for  congressional  consideration  of 
future  policies,  the  study  must  be  appro- 
priately funded. 

As  originally  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  myself  and  in  the  other  body  by 
Representative  George  P.  Miller  in  the 
90th  Congress,  the  metric  study  bill 
would  have  authorized  adequate  appro- 
priations for  the  3-year  study.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  extend  full  credit 
to  Senator  Griffin  whose  interest  and 
effort  helped  so  much  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  Because  of  the  very 
strong  demands  for  fiscal  restraint  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  however,  the  act 
was  amended  in  the  other  body  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  fi- 
nance the  study  during  fiscal  1969  from 
funds  otherwise  appropriated  for  the 
Department,  deleting  authority  for  any 
additional  appropriation. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  if  the  study 
is  to  go  fonvard,  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation. The  administration  has  re- 
quested such  legislation,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  has  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priation of  up  to  $2,500,000  for  the  entire 
study.  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  that  bill. 

I  would  emphasize,  as  I  did  during  con- 
sideration of  the  metric  study  bill  last 
year,  that  this  study  does  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  increased  use  of  the 
metric  system.  We  are,  however,  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  world  live  in 
coimtries  using  the  metric  system,  and 
the  fact  that  about  75  percent  of  world 
trade  is  carried  on  in  metric  imits.  We 
also  are  confronted  with  a  worldwide 
trend  toward  increased  use  of  the  metric 


system.  Great  Britain  is  now  In  the  pro- 
cess of  converting  from  the  English  foot- 
pound system  to  metric  units.  We  may 
soon  find  ourselves  as  the  only  major  in- 
dustrial nation  not  using  the  metric 
system. 

We  should  know  what  implications 
these  developments  have  for  our  foreign 
trade,  and  what  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages increased  use  of  metric  meas- 
urements would  have  within  our  own 
country.  The  study,  if  properly  funded, 
will  provide  answers  to  these  questions. 
The  Congress  has  directed  the  Commerce 
Department  to  provide  answers  to  these 
difficult  questions;  we  should  now  give 
the  Department  adequate  resoiu-ces  to 
carry  out  the  directive. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1366— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RELEASE  OF  CER- 
TAIN CONDITIONS  OF  A  DEED 
CONVEYED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
CORP. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 50  years  ago  a  large  concrete  "U" 
was  erected  on  a  hillside  overlooking  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  U  stands  for  the  Unl-- 
versity  of  Utah,  my  alma  mater,  and  I 
believe  it  was  one  of  the  first  such  ini- 
tials put  up  to  symbolize  a  university. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  now  wishes  to  reconstruct 
the  U  and  to  light  it,  but  such  activity 
is  being  blocked  because  of  the  fact 
that — in  1961 — this  property  was  con- 
veyed to  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.  by  an  in- 
strument of  transfer  providing  for  the 
use  of  the  property  only  for  public  park 
and  recreational  purposes. 

To  enable  the  desired  work  to  be  done 
on  this  block  U,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  bill  which  relates  to  only  about  3.73 
acres  of  this  land.  The  bill  releases  the 
terms  and  conditions  in  the  instrument 
of  transfer  which  provided  for  a  rever- 
sion of  title  to  the  United  States  under 
specified  circumstances.  And  its  passsige 
will  give  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.  a  clear 
fee  title  to  this  small  portion  of  the 
land,  thus  permitting  reconstructlon-and 
lighting  of  the  U. 

I  have  carried  out  rather  lengthy  nego- 
tiations with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation on  this  matter  seeking  to  gain 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  reconstruction  and  lighting  of  the  U. 
The  Bureau  has  been  most  cooperative 
but  believes  that,  under  the  terms  of  the 
instrument  of  transfer,  the  agency  has 
no  authority  to  approve  such  use.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  provision  was  made  in  the 
approved  program  for  maintenance  of 
the  block  U.  The  U  had  been  there  for 
such  a  long  time  that  apparently  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  the  problem  at  the 
time  the  land  was  transferred. 
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Salt  Lake  City  Corp.  has  expressed  Ita 
wllllns?ness  to  cooperate  with  the  alumni 
association  so  that  lighting  and  renovat- 
ing the  block  U  may  be  carried  forward. 
1  urge  the  Senate  to  speedily  approve 
this  bill,  so  that  any  question  about  the 
future  of  this  traditional  symbol  of  my 
alma  mater  may  be  removed. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  to  be  appropriately  referred;  suid  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  RjicoRD. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  1366)  to  release  the  con- 
ditions in  a  deed  with  respect  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  land  heretofore  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  to  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Corp..  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment  Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"^  3.  1366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  that  notwlth- 
•tandlng  the  provlalona  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
«rty  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  1623 
(b) ) ,  the  terms  Euid  conditions  in  the  Instru- 
ment of  transfer  Issued  by  the  United  States 
on  November  15,  1961.  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Corporation,  providing  for  a  reversion  of  title 
to  the  United  States  under  speclfled  clrcum- 
■tances.  are  hereby  released  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  described  tract  in  sec- 
Uon  33.  Township  1  North,  Range  1  East, 
Salt  Lake  Meridian,  Utah,  which  contains  a 
large  concrete  "U"  (an  emblem  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah)  and  which  comprises  ap- 
proximately 3.73  acres,  more  or  less: 

Beginning  at  a  point  N.0*0O'4O"B.,  009.41 
ft.  and  S.80°59'57"E.,  3,266.67  ft.  from  VS. 
Military  Reservation  Monument  No.  13,  said 
monument  marking  the  southwest  property 
comer  of  tae  Shrlners  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children,  thence: 

SaO'SO'ST'E.,  500  ft.  along  the  northerly 
boundary  of  Fort  Douglas  Military  Reserva- 
tion, said  boundary  being  between  U.S.  Mon- 
uments 14  and  15  to  the  point  of  Intersection 
of  the  northerly  extension  of  the  westerly 
boundary  between  U.S.  Monuments  11  and 
12;  thence  1  0'02'40"E.,  325  ft.  along  the 
northerly  extension  of  the  weet«rly  boimdary 
of  the  Fort  Douglas  Military  Reservation  be- 
tween U.S.  Monuments  11  and  12;  thence 
N.89°59'57"W.,  500  ft.  along  a  protracted  line 
parallel  with  the  north  boundary  of  Fort 
IX)uglas  Military  Reservation,  said  bound- 
ary being  between  US.  Monuments  14  and 
15;  thence  N.0'02'4O"W.,  325  ft.,  along  a  pro- 
tracted line  parallel  with  the  northerly  ex- 
tension of  the  westerly  boundary  of  the  Fort 
Douglas  Military  Reservation,  between  U.S. 
Monuments  11  and  12  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

ROBERTS  m  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  a  year,  Michael  D.  Roberts  was 
in  Vietnam  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
Plain  Dealer.  At  the  end  of  his  assign- 
ment Mr.  Roberts  summed  up  his  con- 
clusions in  an  article  entitled  "Vietnam, 
1968,  Is  a  Time  for  .Anger." 

In  blunt  language,  Mr.  Roberts  sets 
forth  the  reasons  for  his  anger.  In  brief, 
his  article  tells  of  the  futility  and  frustra- 
tion of  the  many  in  the  pursuit  of  impos- 


sible dreams  of  the  few.  It  is  a  story  of 
cm  immense  effort  on  the  part  of  military 
and  civilian  agents  of  this  Nation  in 
Vietnam  which,  despite  highlights  of 
gallantry  and  noble  purpose,  has  not  been 
able  to  emerge  from  the  quicksands  of 
self-delusion  and  deception  In  Saigon. 

The  year  1968  is,  indeed,  a  time  for 
anger.  It  is  a  time  that  is  also  tinged 
with  sadness,  for  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  and  Vietnamese  lives  which 
have  been  forfeited  in  this  barbarous 
war.  In  retrospect,  so  too  was  1967  a  time 
for  anger  and  regret,  and  1966  and  1965. 

What  appalls  most.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  what  Mr.  Roberts  has  concluded  at 
the  end  of  1968  was  concluded  In  sub- 
stance by  predecessor  correspondents  in 
Saigon  in  preceding  years.  Indeed,  if 
there  is  a  reassuring  link  to  reason  in 
this  sorry  situation,  it  has  been  the  essen- 
tial accuracy  with  which  a  long  line  of 
resident  American  correspondents  have 
perceived  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
Vietnam  over  the  years.  One  can  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Roberts  will  be  read  with 
greater  care  and  attention  than  his 
predecessors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary article  on  Vietnam  by  Michael  D. 
Roberts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

VlKTNAlC,  1068,  Is  TlUK  TOM.  ANOXK 

(NoTX. — Michael  D.  Roberts,  Plain  Dealer 
correspondent,  sums  up  in  this  dispatch  the 
overall  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  nearly 
a  year's  service  In  Vietnam.) 

(By  Michael  D.  Roberts) 

Saigon.— It  Is  difficult  to  feel  sadness  on 
leaving  Vietnam.  All  the  sadness  you  could 
muster  has  long  been  expended — uselessly, 
you  might  add. 

The  thing  you  can  do  Is  lament  the  dead 
and  those  who  are  going  to  die  In  this  place 
of  confused  torment. 

The  feeUng  most  prevalent,  though.  Is 
anger — not  an  anger  derived  from  a  political 
philosophy  or  a  fervid  moral  movement,  but 
an  anger  based  on  realism. 

This  anger  Is  directed  at  the  Vietnamese 
and  American  governments  and  those  who 
represent  each  In  their  particular  endeavors 
In  the  orchestrated  mess  called  the  Vietnam 
war. 

And  the  others — the  Vietnamese  people 
and  the  American  soldiers — well,  they  reaUy 
have  no  control  over  what  happens  to  them, 
and  need  an  element  of  luck  to  duck  at  the 
right  moment.  You  can  sympathize  with 
them,  admire  them  and  wish  them  luck. 
After  they  are  dead  you  may  lament  them. 

A  new  president  will  now  confront  the 
cxursed  ways  of  this  war,  and  If  he  Is  not 
deceived  perhaps  he  can  help  bring  peace  to 
the  countryside  and  Joy  to  the  people. 

But  to  do  this  he  must  be  tough  and  wise 
and  stop  playing  "let's  pretend"  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovernment  (OVN)  and 
recognize  what  It  Is  and  what  It  has  not  done. 

In  many  ways  the  OVN,  masked  behind  Its 
democratic  drapery.  Is  as  much  of  a  hin- 
drance as  the  Viet  Cong  when  It  comes  to  Joy 
and  freedom  for  the  people. 

It  Is  neither  responsive  to  the  people  It 
represents  nor  viable  enough  to  stand  on 
Its  own.  Directed  largely  by  mlUtary  per- 
sonalities, the  OVN  goes  Its  own  way  and 
m  a  carefully  masked  drama  gives  us  the 
Impression  of  being  democratic.  It  Is  a  hollow 
Impression. 

Most  knowledgeable  Vietnamese  who  care 


enough  to  be  Interested  wlU  tell  you  about 
the  great  election  we  forced  the  OVN  to  bold 
In  the  fall  of  1967. 

"The  elecUon  waa  the  biggest  fraud."  said 
one  student.  "It  is  common  knowledge 
among  the  people  that  many  soldiers  voted 
twice.  That  many  people  long  dead  had  cast 
ballou  is  quite  amusing  to  many  of  us." 

But  since  the  election  and  the  writing  of 
a  constitution,  Americans  here  have  looked 
upon  the  evolution  of  democracy  m  almost  a 
reverent  manner. 

"Why,  I'm  not  worried  about  a  coup,"  said 
an  American  adviser  In  Vung  Tau.  "They 
have  a  constitution  now.  After  the  election 
why  should  there  be  a  coup?  It  Is  a  prac- 
ticing, Uvlng  democracy  now." 

The  fact  that  the  OVN  Is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised tyranny  that  closes  newspapers  witlt 
flimsy  explanations,  harasses  those  nho 
would  dare  to  speak  out  In  public,  and  takes 
from  the  people  In  the  form  of  corruption 
Is  usually  overlooked. 

Outwardly,  the  OVN  appears  to  be  labor- 
ing to  develop  a  war-torn  nation,  but  In- 
wardly its  officials,  products  of  a  system  that 
has  become  part  of  this  nation's  blood,  con- 
tinue to  grow  wealthy  from  the  ways  of  war, 
corruption  and  the  American  dollar. 

UCAVINC    VIXTNAM,    CUET   IS   SPENT ANGXB 

RXICAIN8 

Olven  peace  tomorrow,  the  OVN  would 
only  have  to  face  another  armed  group  pre- 
paring to  rid  the  land  of  oppression. 

The  oppression  comes  first,  rebellion  fol- 
lows and  the  Communists  fill  the  vacuum 
and  provide  an  added  spirit,  eventually  tak- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  entire  movement 
and  making  it  theirs.  This  Is  a  possible  pat- 
tern of  Insurrection. 

As  long  as  the  OVN  continues  to  treat  the 
people  in  the  present  manner  communism 
will  always  have  a  point  from  which  to  com- 
mence. 

Legions  of  naive,  ambitious  and  plainly 
stupid  Americans  have  unwittingly  aided  the 
OVN.  Our  government  attempted  a  revolution 
here  which  was  of  such  magnitude  that  It 
became  an  imposslblUty  from  the  start  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
nature  of  the  OVN. 

Our  government,  under  the  Impression 
that  American  money  and  men  could  even- 
tixally  transform  this  land  Into  a  democratic 
society,  gave  the  OVN  its  bead.  Because  of 
the  United  States,  the  OVN  had  power  and 
we  really  bad  no  control  over  this  power, 
which,  of  course,  was  ours  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Never  before  has  our  government  fought 
such  a  war.  In  response.  It  has  sent  American 
civilians  and  leaders  of  such  naive  quality 
that  one's  teeth  gyrate  in  frustration. 

U.S.  AID  employes,  people  who  are  asked  to 
function  In  important  Jobs — Jobs  that  re- 
quire Immense  sklU  and  understanding — ar- 
rive dally  to  collect  substantial  salaries  and 
live  In  alr-condltloned  comfort.  They  arrive 
without  skill  or  understanding. 

Some  go  to  the  district  and  provincial 
capitals  to  serve  In  various  advisory  roles. 
Many  who  arc  sent  to  advise  are  recent  collcpe 
graduates  who  previously  never  held  Jobs  and 
are  avoiding  military  service.  Others  are  for- 
mer military  men,  usually  retired,  who  were 
passed  over  on  the  promotion  lists. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  civilians  who 
serve  as  advisers  are  all  inadequate,  for  there 
are  some  outstanding  people  here,  but  even 
they  are  stymied  by  the  atmosphere  and 
events  that  take  place  around  them. 

One  adviser,  a  young  man  who  Is  capable 
and  knowledgeable,  blames  the  military  for 
many  Ills  and  refuses  to  mingle  with  the  rest 
of  the  men  on  the  advisory  team  who  are  all 
military. 

His  attitude  Is  one  of  disgust  toward  the 
Army^<llsgust  because  the  Army  seems  In- 
different toward  the  Vietnamese  people. 
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"I  have  as  Uttle  as  possible  to  do  with  the 
mllltory,"  this  adviser  explained. 

Whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  this  adviser  Is 
dulling  the  effectiveness  of  his  particular 
team.  True  enough,  the  military  does  not 
exhibit  the  same  zeal  as  the  young  adviser, 
but  he  reftises  to  see  reality  and  try  to  make 
the  team  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mlUtary  often 
manifests  contemps  for  the  civilians,  who  are 
sometimes  viewed  as  "do-gooders"  with  no 
business  to  be  cluttering  up  a  war  zone. 

Since  the  Job  of  fighting  this  type  of  strug- 
gle Is  complex,  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  those  who  have  mastered  a  small  part  of 
it  Is  invaluable.  But  by  and  large,  many  of 
these  people  give  up  In  disgust  at  the  leader- 
ship, which  tends  to  give  In  to  the  Viet- 
namese pressures  at  nearly  every  turn. 

The  matter  of  corruption  alone  Is  of  such 
staggering  magnitude  that  the  mind  reels 
when  It  confronte  only  a  small  part  of  It. 

And  the  Vietnamese  people  laugh — oh, 
how  they  laugh  I — at  the  Americans  who  are 
Innocent  of  the  corruption  that  surrounds 
them.  The  Vietnamese  people  know  all  and 
see  all.  They  are  the  last  to  be  fooled  by  the 
stories  of  Improvement  and  progress  that  we 
praise  the  OVN  for  making.  Obviously,  we 
are  the  first  to  be  fooled. 

We  have  done  so  much  for  the  Vietnamese 
that  they  have  simply  stopped  functioning. 
We  advise  on  everything,  we  finance  most 
things  and  we  do  the  heaviest  fighting.  The 
Vietnamese  government  spends  Its  time  talk- 
ing about  how  It  Is  not  going  to  telk  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  a  confrontation 
that  win  have  to  take  place  If  there  Is  to 
be  ijeace. 

While  South  Vietnam's  large  and  question- 
able army  moves  about  the  countryside  de- 
ploying In  maneuvers  of  eluding  and  engag- 
ing, our  military  is  expected  to  do  more  than 
flght. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  military  has  been 
asked  to  do  too  much  In  Vietnam.  Soldiers 
are  expected  to  be  politicians,  good  humor 
men,  development  specialists,  doctors,  psy- 
chologists and  Just  about  everything  short  of 
the  good  fairy. 

If  you  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
an  Infantry  unit  that  has  seen  combat  day 
In  and  day  out,  you  can  understand  the  ri- 
diculousness of  this.  Men  tense  and  tired 
from  combat  are  apt  to  look  upon  any  Viet- 
namese with  suspicion  and  111  feeling. 

However,  the  military  In  Vietnam  cannot 
go  uncrltlclzed.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land with  his  vocal  optimism,  his  search-and- 
destroy  methods  and  his  massive  use  of  fire- 
power left  the  military  effort  open  to  the  at- 
tacks of  skeptics. 

But  In  many  ways  the  military  has  done 
Its  primary  Job  In  Vietnam.  It  has  killed  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  It  Is 
even  getting  better  at  the  Job.  What  else 
does  a  military  do? 

The  longer  you  are  here,  however,  and  the 
more  closely  you  examine  the  enemy  and  the 
politics.  It  becomes  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  military  operations  are  suF>erfluous  be- 
cause the  "other  war"  Is  being  fought  like  a 
delay-and-wlthdraw  action.  Because  of  the 
Ineptness  of  the  OVN,  Viet  Cong  are  manu- 
factured dally,      f 

Our  participation  In  the  "other  war"  has 
been  less  than  brilliant. 

Men  were  assigned  to  Vietnam  as  leaders 
In  this  program  and  came  to  build  personal 
empires  of  such  bureaucratic  magnitude  that 
It  took  elaborate  charts  to  find  out  who  was 
responsible  for  what. 

Robert  W.  Komer,  now  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Turkey  and  a  former  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  man,  came  to  head  up  our  efforts  In 
this  area. 

On  paper,  the  way  Komer  likes  things,  he 
had  great  qualifications.  He  had  good  schools 
behind  him,  good  experience  and  was  gen- 
erally considered  a  good  administrator.  Fine. 


But  Komer  did  not  listen  to  his  people  In 
the  field,  many  of  whom  he  classified  as  mal- 
contents when  they  complained  of  failures. 
He  would  urge  them  to  "get  on  the  team." 

A  cheery,  ebullient  sort,  Komer  told  his 
people  to  listen  to  the  OVN  and  do  It  their 
way.  After  all.  It  was  their  country. 

Komer  was  fair  game  for  the  press  which 
constantly  attempted  to  put  him  on  the  de- 
fensive at  his  news  briefings.  These  were  al- 
most always  concerned  with  his  evaluation 
system  for  pacification,  a  computerized  sys- 
tem that  analyzed  security  In  the  country- 
side. 

"It  Is  the  only  measurement,"  he  would  say 
In  defense.  Yes,  it  was  the  only  measurement 
that  could  be  worked  out  on  the  computer, 
but  there  was  always  the  feeling  that  ad- 
visers' reports  never  quite  made  It  to  the 
final  input.  Things  may  not  be  so  good  out 
In  the  districts,  yet  by  the  time  Saigon  pro- 
duced the  final  reports  they  looked  good  on 
paper. 

And  what  about  the  U.S.  advUory  system, 
which  has  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  with 
the  Vietnamese  military  and  civilian  forces? 
Despite  all  the  cheering  and  applause  from 
many  American  advisers,  who  must  rely  upon 
good  efficiency  reports  for  promotion,  prog- 
ress among  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  is 
largely  hope  and  a  supply  of  better  American 
arms. 

Since  almost  all  advisers,  be  they  civilian 
or  military,  have  rather  limited  tours  of  duty 
In  specific  assignments,  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts  have  gone  through  a  dozen 
or  so. 

In  many  Instances  the  adviser  does  not 
advise  at  all.  He  sometimes  asks,  sometimes 
begs,  sometimes  cons  and  most  times  func- 
tions as  a  line  of  supply  or  a  communica- 
tions clerk. 

Many  Vietnamese  commanders,  district 
chiefs  and  province  chiefs  have  served  in 
the  environment  of  war  for  so  long  that  It 
seems  Impossible  that  an  American  officer 
with  no  command  of  the  language  or.  In 
many  cases,  no  previous  combat  experience 
Is  really  going  to  advise  them. 

Advisers  do  not  even  have  the  power  to 
control  American  goods  and  materials  that 
are  sent  to  help  the  war-stricken  people. 

The  advisory  effort  In  name  has  dwindled 
to  the  static  stage.  Vietnamese  counterparts 
have  learned  to  rely  too  much  on  U.S.  sup- 
port as  provided  by  an  adviser  who  thinks 
that  he  Is  doing  his  Job  by  making  the  aid 
available.  Vietnamese  leadership,  as  bad  as 
it  generally  Is,  needs  to  regain  personal  Ini- 
tiative. 

No  one  fools  the  Vietnamese  people.  When 
they  are  helped  they  know  where  the  help 
comes  from,  and  our  help  does  not  make 
them  view  their  government  with  any  more 
respect. 

The  advisory  program  needs  re-evaluatlon. 
It  would  be  the  first  step  In  making  the 
Vietnamese  realize  that  the  "other  war"  must 
be  fought  by  themselves  for  It  Is  a  war  In 
which  we  are  altogether  too  Ineffective. 

The  problem  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  Is  one  that  will  tax  the  minds  of  our 
leadership  for  some  time.  The  Vietnamese 
soldier  sees  how  the  American  fights.  He  sees 
the  artillery,  air  strikes  and  massive  hell- 
copter  support.  He  Is  not  Interested  In  fight- 
ing without  these  and  where,  after  we  with- 
draw. Is  he  going  to  get  them? 

Westmoreland  tried  to  make  the  war  as 
easy  as  possible  on  the  OI.  He  always  said  let 
machines  do  the  Job  to  save  men's  lives, 
which  was  admirable  enough.  But  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  men,  too.  Where  does  their 
future  He? 

The  naive  Americans  are  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous.  They  truly  believe  because  they 
cannot  see.  The  adviser  in  one  seacoast  town 
was  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  yearly 
budget  was  being  held  back  and  lent  out  at 


a  high  rate  of  Interest  and  then,  suddenly, 
spent  at  a  terrific  pace  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

"I  don't  know  why  they've  spent  only 
20%  of  the  budget  In  10  months,"  he  ex- 
plained to  a  reporter.  "I  think  It's  because 
they  have  been  having  a  difficult  time  get- 
ting the  books  straightened  out." 

His  assistant,  younger  and  more  alert,  ex- 
plained later:  "It  Is  being  lent  out  at  as  much 
as  50%  Interest  on  a  loan  that  has  to  be 
paid  back  In  10  months." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  your  boss?" 
"I've  told  him  a  couple  of  times  and  he 
refuses  to  believe  me.  He  says  we  have  to 
listen  to  the  Vietnamese." 

A  Saigon  official  laughed  over  the  lending 
Incident.  "At  least  they  are  not  stealing  It," 
he  said. 

Americans  are  naive  In  other  ways. 
In  a  province  west  of  Saigon,  an  area  heav- 
ily Infested  virlth  Viet  Cong,  the  American 
advisers  are  quick  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
province  chief,  who  Is  better  than  most  but 
still  Is  not  beyond  applying  the  con. 

Several  nights  a  month,  the  province 
chief,  buttoned  up  In  his  armored  car,  travels 
with  a  musical  band  to  a  hamlet  where 
the  people  are  brought  together  to  listen  to 
entertainment  and  a  speech  from  their 
leader. 

The  American  leadership  views  this  as 
quite  wholesome.  It  Is  Just  the  kind  of  thing 
Bob  Komer  would  have  In  his  backyard.  The 
province  chief  gains  prestige  through  this 
action  because  the  Americans  like  It  and 
In  turn  the  OVN  Is  Impressed  because  the 
United  States  Is  much  easier  to  deal  with 
In  this  particular  province. 

So  on  the  face  of  It  the  rice  paddy  variety 
shows  are  very  good.  The  province  chief  dis- 
plays his  contempt  for  the  VC  by  spending 
the  night  In  the  village.  On  paper  It  Is  a 
brave  and  bold  gesture. 

Since  most  Americans  cannot  speak  Viet- 
namese, however,  they  do  not  realize  one 
thing.  The  people  In  that  particular  hamlet 
are  terrified. 

Even  though  the  province  chief,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  unconcerned  about  the 
VC,  has  set  up  night  ambushes  and  defen- 
sive positions  around  the  hamlet  vsith  nearly 
a  battalion,  the  people  fear  that  his  foolish- 
ness is  simply  Inviting  a  Viet  Cong  attack. 
"I  have  talked  with  some  people  from  one 
hamlet,"  a  Vietnamese  friend  said.  "The 
mothers  fear  for  their  babies  when  the  musi- 
cal show  comes.  All  the  people  are  cold  with 
fright.  They  wish  the  colonel  would  stop 
trying  to  Impress  the  Americans." 

If  you  are  sitting  In  Saigon  reading  reports 
and  evaluating  this  activity,  all  would  appear 
quite  progressive.  The  province  chief  Is  at- 
tempting to  pacify  his  province;  he  is  out 
showing  the  fiag  and  he  Is  working.  His  coun- 
terpart seems  to  be  doing  well,  too. 

No  one  evaluates  the  people's  feelings.  Did 
you  ever  have  a  good  time  while  waiting  for 
a  mortar  attack?  This  never  occurs  to  the 
Saigon  officials,  whose  secretaries  often  en- 
joy salaries  and  benefits  equal  to  those  of 
a  company  commander. 
The   game   goes  on. 

Most  Americans  In  Vietnam  see  our  effort 
for  what  It  Is,  most  recognize  the  OVtl  as  des- 
potic. To  discuss  this  with  them  In  Saigon  Is 
old  hat;  you  give  an  example  and  they  can 
give  you  two  ba^k. 

Westmoreland  could  never  understand 
the  press  In  Vietnam.  He  tried  to  be  friends, 
tried  to  use  public  relations  to  win  their 
understanding. 

Westmoreland  did  not  lie.  But  what  he 
faced  m  the  press  corps  was  an  Independent 
agency  that  could  go  an3rwhere  In  the  coun- 
try and  see  anything  It  wanted  to  and  talk 
to  anyone  who  cared  to  comment. 

The  difference  between  the  press  and  the 
government  was  that  the  press  listened  to 
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what  evsryon*  had  to  wkj.  It  wm  not  thmt 
08.  offlclata  did  not  t«U  the  truth.  It  wm 
Just  that  th«y  did  not  know  any  differently 
themaelves  »o  they  took  the  word  of  the 
OVN  or  of  whoever  could  Identify  progress. 

But  when  these  same  people  who  talked  to 
the  press  tried  to  talk  with  the  government, 
people  like  Bob  Komer  did  not  always  have 
time  to  llaten.  Ambassador  Komer  wanted 
to  listen  only  to  those  things  that  told  of 
progress.  To  speak  otherwUe  meant  that  you 
were  not  doing  your  Job. 

Barry  Zorthlan.  the  former  leader  of  the 
Joint  US.  Press  Mission,  another  bureau- 
cratic empire  of  questionable  worth,  returned 
home  after  a  long  tour  in  Vietnam  and  criti- 
cized the  Irresponsibility  of  the  press. 

To  a  degree  Zorthian  was  right.  Some  poor 
reporting  Is  coming  out  of  Vietnam.  But  the 
US.  Oovemment  accredlU  as  a  Journalist 
Just  about  anyone  who  would  like  to  attend 
a  war. 

TlMM  persons  flock  in  without  any  previous 
joomaUstlc  experience.  They  are  accredited 
as  free-lancers. 

"Oh.  «*»'■  la  my  first  writing  effort."  a 
young  man  said  the  other  day.  "I'm  Just 
here  to  make  some  money  and  see  a  little 

war.Y-  - 

j^  beautiful  school  operator  came  over  to 
mm  a  documentary.  Red  Cross  glrU  return 
to  become  journaUaU  and  even  a  matronly 
woman  with  nothing  other  to  do  was  ac- 
credited. She  asked  meekly: 

"Please  can  you  tell  me  when  the  tour  la 
going  out  to  the  warr' 

And  strangely  enough,  when  the  free- 
lancers ftnd  out.  as  most  eventually  do.  that 
a  war  does  not  necessarily  make  you  an 
Biie«t  Hemingway  and  that  It  takes  money 
to  live  even  in  Saigon  they  can  get  an  assign- 
ment from  our  government  that  will  pay 
them  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

They  are  paid  weU  to  write  Insipid  featvire 
stories  that  neither  will  see  print  nor  repre- 
sent good  propaganda.  Our  conception  of 
propaganda  Is  air-dropped  leaflets  that  the 
Vietnamese  iiae  for  toilet  paper  or  peanut 
wrappers. 

Tea.  Barry  Zorthlan  Is  right.  There  U  a 
problem  with  the  press,  largely  because  the 
government  was  too  timid  to  keep  Vietnam 
from  being  a  playground  for  would-be 
writers. 

A  lot  of  good  la  to  be  found  In  Vietnam, 
mostly  good  people.  Outstanding  Americans 
and  equally  outstanding  Vietnamese  labor 
dally  together,  endure  the  hardships  and 
dangers  and  build  binding  friendships  and 
mutual  respect  through  their  tolls. 

The  men  who  extend  for  more  duty  deserve 
credit  for  they  discount  the  odds  that  are 
made  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  politicians. 
Not  enough  can  ever  be  said  about  these 
people. 

Often  It  la  best  not  to  mention  the  good 
Vietnamese  for  their  government  does  not 
like  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  But  they 
are  the  victims  of  politics  and  the  times  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  suffer  the  most. 

Both  governments,  reigned  over  by  the  eln- 
gle-mlndedness  of  their  leadershlpe.  struggle 
on.  The  Americans  look  for  progress  during 
their  tour  so  they  can  come  home  to  a 
promotion  while  the  OVN  leaders  Immerse 
themselves  In  the  Joys  of  new-found  power, 
unwilling  to  face  reality. 

That  the  writer  has  been  unfair  in  hU 
portrayal  is  acknowledged.  He  Is  unfair  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  answers  to  these 
agonies,  but  apparently  neither  does  any  of 
those  in   power. 

But  flrst  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  mis- 
takes before  we  can  correct  them.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  our  leadership  la  ready  to 
do  so. 

That  Is  why  anger  overcomes  sadness  In 
Vlat&am. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Observer  of  Monday,  February  17, 
1969,  contains  an  article  entitled  "Sen- 
ator Russill:  a  One- Man  Court  Over 
the  Nations  Defence  Policies." 

As  the  title  implies,  the  article  touches 
upon  the  distinguished  and  Influential 
career  of  our  Icnowledgeable  colleague 
and  dean,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  <Mr.  Russbll).  It  in- 
cludes many  sensitive  insights  into  the 
feelings  of  a  man  whose  advice  and  coun- 
sel on  matters  of  national  defense  have 
been  sought  by  occupants  of  the  White 
House  for  more  than  two  decades.  This 
is  no  less  true  today.  Mr.  President. 

The  observations  of  Senator  RussKU., 
evolving  as  they  have  from  his  years  as 
a  leader  in  the  Senate,  have  an  obvious 
relevance  to  the  questions  facing  Con- 
gress this  year:  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty,  antlballistlc  missiles,  nuclear  in- 
spection systems,  military  expenditures, 
and  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  the  hope  that  Senators  may 
profit,  as  I  did.  from  reading  this  unusu- 
ally   perceptive    story    about    Senator 

RXTSSKLL. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoiu), 
as  follows: 

SxNATOm  Russxll:    A  Onx-Man  CotT«T  Om 
THX  Nation's  Dsixnsx  Polichs 

Washinoton.  D.C. — Sen.  Richard  Russell, 
now  71  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and 
Influence  In  Congress,  rides  to  work  every 
morning  In  the  front  seat  of  his  chauffeur- 
driven  Uncoln  Continental  limousine.  In  the 
evening,  he  eats  alone  In  a  Howard  Johnson 
restaurant  near  his  apartment. 

The  limousine  and  chauffeur  are  provided 
by  the  Qovernment  because  the  Oeorgla 
Oemocrat  this  year  succeeded  Carl  Hayden 
as  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  He 
la  now  third  In  line  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  after  the  Vice  Preeldent  and 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  solitary  dinners. 
sometimes  at  O'Donnell's  Sea  Pood  OrUl.  are 
standard  because  Mr  Russell  likes  his  quiet 
bachelor  life,  doean't  care  for  small  talk  and 
crowds,  and  years  ago  had  his  flU  of  the 
Capital  cocktaU  circuit. 

Does  he  feel  more  powerful  now  than  he 
did  a  year  ago?  "Well.  I  get  that  big  automo- 
bile now."  he  smiles.  "The  doorman  at  my 
apartment  never  paid  much  attention  to  me. 
but  he  Is  really  Impressed  with  the  length  of 
that  car.  The  driver  la  an  Impressive  looking 
fellow  too." 

The  senator  seemed  to  be  only  half  Joking. 
He  has  been  the  Senate's  most  Influential 
member  for  so  many  years  that  he  banly 
notices  another  Increment  in  the  substance 
of  his  powers.  But  how  important,  he  seemed 
to  be  JesUng.  can  a  political  figure  be  if  his 
doorman  Ignores  him.  no  matter  how  care- 
fully the  White  House  weighs  his  Judgment 
and  advice? 

a  OMB-MAN  sTTpaxm  cotnrr 

And  Prealdent  Nixon  surely  heeds  the  sen- 
ator's Judgment  as  seriously  as  Prealdent 
Johnson  did.  As  president  pro  tern,  dean  of 
the  Senate,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  ranking  Democrat  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  he  chaired  for  16 
years,  and  unofficial  spokesman  for  the 
Southern  senators,  Mr.  Russell  sits  almost  as 
a  one-man  Supreme  Court  over  the  nation's 
foreign  and  defense  policies. 


His  qualified  support  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policy  was  so  crucial,  some  Senate 
Insiders  insUt.  that  If  he  had  withdrawn  It  In 
IBM  or  later.  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  had 
no  choice  but  to  fold  the  war.  If  President 
Nixon  Is  now  going  to  lead  the  United  States 
Into  an  era  of  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munist powers,  the  way  would  be  rough  In- 
deed without  Richard  Russell's  blessing. 

Portunately.  for  Mr.  Nixon,  that  blessing 
should  not  be  difficult  to  get  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Plrst,  Mr.  Russell,  as  an  old-fash- 
ioned patriot  In  the  Southern  tradition,  has 
always  supported  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
with  the  White  House  In  the  lead.  In  the 
Democratic  Congresses  of  the  19508.  It  was 
Mr.  Russell  who  restrained  his  Senate  col- 
leagues from  challenging  President  Eisen- 
hower's foreign  policy — always  warning  of 
serloiu  global  ramifications  If  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  White  House  split  on  foreign  affairs. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
one  of  those  whom  Mr.  Russell  sat  on  at  the 
time. 

Secondly,  there  Is  a  surprisingly  pragmatic 
cast  to  the  senator's  antl-Communlst  out- 
look. He  vigorously  defended  the  U.S.  Inter- 
vention m  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965, 
but  was  among  those  early  opposed  to  US. 
Involvement  In  Vietnam — supporting  Mr. 
Johnson  only  because  "our  flag  Is  committed, 
our  national  honor  Is  committed,  our  pres- 
tige Is  committed,  and  our  whole  power  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  avoid- 
ance of  a  nuclear  war  Is  laid  squarely  on  the 
Une  In  Vietnam  today."  be  said  more  than 
three  years  ago. 

A  "cakDrr  cabs" — with  Lnim 

He  isn't  altogether  sanguine  about  the 
prospect  that  the  "era  of  confrontation"  with 
Moscow  Is  ending,  as  Mr.  Nixon  suggests.  "I 
wouldn't  buy  too  much  on  that  credit  card," 
the  senator  observes  mildly.  "You  know,  the 
Cold  War  has  a  way  of  heating  up  at  times." 

But  sitting  at  his  battered  old  desk  In  his 
cavernous  Senate  office,  the  cold  afternoon 
sunlight  at  his  back,  the  senator  yearns  for 
an  end  to  the  Cold  War.  "The  people  of  this 
earth  everywhere  are  praying  for  peace  and 
disarmament,"  he  says  quietly.  "This  heavy 
burden  of  arms  la  heavier  now  than  It  has 
ever  been  in  history. 

"But  it's  a  paradox.  While  people  every- 
where want  to  avoid  any  war,  the  ambitions, 
the  miscalculations,  the  erroneous  Judg- 
ments of  the  world's  political  leaders  pose  a 
constant  threat  to  peace." 

A  light  on  his  telephone  blinked  at  the 
senator:  motioning  his  visitor  to  remain 
seated,  he  took  the  call.  It  lasted  only  a  min- 
ute. Mr.  Russell  listening  without  expression. 

"That  was  Admiral  Moorer,"  the  senator 
sighed.  "He's  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
new  Navy  plane  (the  P-14A).  He  says  it's 
going  to  be  a  good  one." 

A    SMAIX,    SAO    SMILX 

The  news  from  Admiral  Moorer,  chief  of 
naval  operations,  brought  a  small,  sad  smile 
to  the  senator's  mien,  coming  as  It  did  as  a 
footnote  to  his  remarks  about  the  burden  of 
arms.  But  after  all.  Mr.  Russel)  has  been  get- 
ting such  calls  for  30  years.  The  admirals,  the 
generals — the  Defense  Secretaries  change — 
each  running  a  brief  sprint  In  the  endless 
arms  race,  announcing  a  new  airplane,  a  big- 
ger bomb,  a  better  submarine  or  missile. 

By  this  time,  though,  Mr.  Russell  has  ac- 
quired the  perspective  and  the  wariness  of  a 
long-distance  runner,  one  who  senses  the 
futility  of  an  endless  race. 

"Look.  I'm  In  favor  of  negotiations.  I'm 
•n  favor  of  disarmament.'  he  says,  almost 
rising  from  his  seat.  "Fm  willing  to  negoti- 
ate to  drastic  disarmament — not  all  the  way 
down,  but  drastically.  But  only  U  I  know 
that  any  potential  adversary  will  do  the 
same." 

He  waves  his  arm  brusquely  over  his  desk: 
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"I'm  willing  to  let  the  Russians  come  In  and 
inspect  my  office.  I'm  willing  to  open  the 
White  House  pantry  to  them  If  they  think 
they'll  find  any  weapons  there.  But  we  must 
also  have  the  right  of  observation  in  their 
countty,  either  ourselves  or  by  a  genuinely 
neutral  group." 

A   PROSPECT  THAT  FRIGHTENS  HIM 

"But,"  he  shakes  his  head,  "I'm  truly 
frlght«ned  at  the  prospect  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. .  .  .  And  from  what  I  understand 
there  Is  increasing  pressure  now  from  the  uni- 
lateral dlsarmers.  .  .  .  Oh,  well  do  business 
with  Russia,  finally,  somewhere  along  the 
line.  But  we  can't  negotiate  an  effective  dis- 
armament agreement  without  inspection 
that  will  protect  the  Interest  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States." 

The  senator  doesn't  Insist  that  the  United 
States  be  "superior"  In  military  strength  to 
the  Russians.  "We  have  to  have  the  military 
strength  to  enter  arms  negotiations  at  least 
as  equals,  and  maybe  In  the  position  that  our 
opponents  would  have  a  suapiciori  that  we 
were  stronger,"  he  says. 

While  he  has  no  illusions  about  the  pros- 
pecu  of  disarmament  In  the  near  future,  he 
accepts  the  notion  that  the  Soviet  Union  U 
gradually  being  driven  to  a  more  responsible 
position  in  the  community  of  nations.  "The 
Russian  people  got  a  taste  of  liberty  under 
Khrushchev."  he  suggests.  He  spent  a  month 
in  Russia  m  the  mid- 19508  and  recalls  that 
"the  people  were  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  good  things  of  life  that  the  Free  World 
Is  enjoying.  .  .  .  Khrushchev  made  a  definite 
effort  to  appease  that  demand." 

Mr.  Russell's  views  on  Communist  China 
have  also  mellowed  to  a  degree,  although  he 
still  seems  flustered  over  the  commotion  he 
created  with  his  offhand  remarks  on  Dec.  31 
to  an  Atlanta  television  interviewer.  "I  think 
It  would  be  a  step  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  the  world  If  we  could  have  some 
kind  of  intercourse  or  exchange  with  them 
on  some  kind  of  level,  even  if  It  was  Just  a 
minister  to  China  and  they  had  one  here," 
he  fald  then.  The  Senator  now  says  he 
"merely  reached  the  conclusion  that  It  would 
be  well  for  us  to  have  direct  means  of  com- 
munication with  Red  China,"  backing  away 
from  the  Idea  that  there  should  be  official 
diplomatic  recognition  of  Peking. 

It's  important  to  President  Nixon,  though, 
that  Mr.  Russell  U  leaning  toward  an  Im- 
provement In  Slno-Amerlcan  relations.  If  and 
when  Mr.  Nixon  chooses  to  move  that  way,  he 
knows  the  senator  will  be  flexible.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Nixon  knows  Mr.  Russell  to  be  flexible 
on  most  Issues.  On  Vietnam  and  the  Paris 
talks,  for  example,  the  senator  Is  "perfectly 
willing  to  accept  several  solutions  less  than 
a  complete  military  victory,"  even  if  the  ulti- 
mate result,  following  some  form  of  self- 
determination  in  South  Vietnam,  "was  not  In 
our  own  best  Interests." 

This  flexibility  from  the  dean  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  critical  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  fresh  foreign  and 
defense  policies,  certainly  as  Important  as 
the  co-operation  of  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
of  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  de- 
signing fresh  domestic  policies.  Says  one 
Nixon  adviser  about  Mr.  Russell's  Capitol  Hill 
Influence :  "If  he  had  to,  the  President  could 
probably  run  over  Russell  on  any  given 
Issue — If  he  had  to.  But  let's  hope  he  doesn't 
have  to.  Russell's  reservoir  of  credit  runs  so 
deep  that  It  would  cost  plenty  to  match  him." 
— JuoK  Wanniski. 


promising  beginnings  accomplished  by  a 
new  Chief  Executive.  I  think  we  must  go 
further  than  to  simply  evaluate  this  trip 
in  terms  of  the  abundance  of  goodwill 
which  was  created,  although  this  was 
certainly  an  outstanding  quality  of  the 
Journey.  Even  more  significant,  however, 
was  the  impression  of  quiet  confidence, 
of  willing  consultation,  of  desire  for 
harmony  and  peace,  which  President 
Nixon  conveyed  to  the  leaders  in  Brus- 
sels, London,  Bonn,  West  Berlin,  Rome, 
and  Paris. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  appreciate  the 
full  importance  of  President  Nixon's 
meetings  with  Charles  de  Gaulle,  it  would 
appear  safe  to  observe  that  the  lines  of 
communication  with  one  of  our  oldest 
allies  have  been  revitalized  to  an  extent 
not  witnessed  in  many  years. 

It  Is  necessary,  also,  to  reaffirm  to  our 
NATO  allies  our  various  European  com- 
mitments and  this  President  Nixon  has 
most  effectively  done. 

Perhaps  we  are  no  closer  today  to  the 
goal  of  world  peace  than  we  were  a  month 
ago  or  a  year  ago.  But  President  Nixon's 
European  trip  is  dramatic  evidence  that 
world  peace  remains  this  Nation's  pri- 
mary consideration  and  that  the  ne- 
glected art  of  personal  discussion  with 
our  NATO  allies  is  reopened  in  a  con- 
structive manner. 


MEDICAID 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    TRIP    TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  highly  successful  8-day  European  trip 
concluded  Sunday  by  President  Nixon 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  more 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Ludwlg  Lobe,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant, and  a  leading  expert  In  my 
State  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Mr.  Lobe  is  chairman  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Medical  Care  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  State's  department  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  a  member  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  Washington  and  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Vendor  Rates. 

Recently,  Mr.  Lobe  submitted  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  "Medicaid"  at  a 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  San 
Francisco  Regional  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Lobe  made 
some  forceful  points  on  the  difficulty 
States  are  encoimtering  concerning 
medicaid. 

Mr.  Lobe,  in  a  letter  to  me,  stated: 

It  Is  unforttmate  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment starts  programs  and  then  asks  the 
states  to  carry  on  financially.  As  you  well 
know,  the  State  of  Washington  has  not  the 
money  to  effectively  pursue  a  medicaid  pro- 
gram for  the  people  on  welfare  and  for  those 
who  through  sickness  become  cases  in  need 
of  help. 

His  statement  is  most  pertinent  to  cur- 
rent questions  being  raised  relative  to 
Federal-State  relationship.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
might  be  cognizant  of  the  thought  given 
to  this  complicated  subject  by  such  a 
contributing  citizen  of  our  society  as  Mr. 
Lobe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  Concerning  Medicaid 
I  make  this  statement  as  a  concerned  citi- 
zen who,  as  a  Certlfled  Public  Accountant 
and  as  a  member  of  health  oriented  public 
and  private  agencies,  would  like  to  offer  some 
observations  nnd  suggestions. 

(1)     PalNCIPLES    or    REIMBURSEMENT    FOR    PRO- 
VIDER   COSTS 

HEW  has  promulgated  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures concerning  reimbursement  of  "rea- 
sonable costa"  as  required  by  sections  1814(b) 
and  1861  (v)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  formulation  of  the  gov- 
erning regulations  was  based  on  the  alleged 
intent  of  Congress  that  principles  applied  by 
national  organizations  and  established  pre- 
payment programs  should  be  considered.  In 
doing  so  It  seems  that  the  reasonableness  has 
been  weighted  In  favor  of  the  vendors  and 
providers  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the  tax 
paying  citizens. 

In  applying  the  Medicare  principles  to 
Medicaid,  the  states  are  faced  with  expenses 
which  In  many  Instances  may  violate  the 
states'  requirements  of  "acceptable  and  rea- 
sonable" costs.  The  principles  established  for 
Medlcare-Medicaid  costs  are  based  in  some 
instances  on  fictitious  amounts: 

(a)  Depreciation  based  on  asset  costs 
Any  depreciation  at  acceptable  rates  based 
on  actual  costs  to  the  provider  is  a  Justified 
expense. 

But  a  depreciation  allowance  on  fully  de- 
preciated assets  or  on  assets  paid  for  by 
private  or  public  funds — In  other  words — on 
donated  assets,  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
"actual  cost  principle"  which  is  used  in  most, 
if  not  all,  sound  business  transactions.  To 
grant  such  depreciation  allowance  on  a  "fic- 
tion" results  In  effect  in  double  payment  by 
the  governmental  agencies  or  the  taxpayers: 
Once  when  a  deduction  was  taken  by  the 
donor  in  cases  of  donated  assets  or  when 
public  funds  (tax  funds)  were  used  or  In  the 
case  of  fully  depreciated  items  when  such 
cost  was  recovered  by  prior  charges  by  the 
provider;  the  second  time,  when  the  depre- 
ciation reappears  as  a  cost  reimbursement  In 
Medicare  or  Medicaid.  If  one  were  to  apply 
the  aforementioned  principles  of  deprecia- 
tion allowance  in  the  preparation  of  income 
tax  returns,  showing  part  of  a  fully  depre- 
ciated as  a  depreciation  expense,  the  Treasury 
Department  would  no  doubt  consider  possible 
fraud  action. 

The  often-heard  stetement  that  depreci- 
ation on  a  fictitious  asset  amount  (which  aa 
a  depreciated  or  donated  item  has  a  zero 
basis)  secures  replacement  value  cannot  be 
considered  seriously.  Very  few  cases  are 
known  where  the  provider  has  established 
and  used  a  special  fund  for  this  purpose.  In 
most  cases  the  actual  monies  are  used  for 
other  purposes  than  replacement  or  repairs. 
When  the  time  of  replacement  comes  along, 
gifts  and  grants  are  usually  required  together 
with  mortgage  loans  to  effectuate  the  needed 
modernization  and  replacement.  These  In 
turn  are  then  again  part  of  the  added  costs. 
I  believe  that  the  principles  of  actual  cost 
established  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
In  the  accounting  of  funds  will  be  a  true 
cost  reimbursement  principle  as  far  as  de- 
preciation allowances  are  concerned. 

(b)  Interest  expense 
There  Is  no  logical  reason  why  interest 
earned  on  unmlngled  endovmients,  gifts  and 
grants  and  on  funded  depreciation  should 
not  be  considered  as  an  offset  against  ex- 
pense or  as  income  to  be  considered  In  the 
same  relationship  as  income  from  services. 

(c)    Gronf5,  gi/ts,  and  income  from 
endowment 
Unrestricted  grants,  etc..  are  not  now  de- 
ductions from  operating  costs  regardless  of 
their  uses.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  pro- 
cedure win  not  raise  costs,  but  It  is  unex- 
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plained  why  theae  unnatrlcted  funda  should 
not  b«  uaed  to  lower  coata;  It  U  equally  dif- 
ficult to  understAnd  why  a  donor  muat  sp«- 
eiflcally  order  a  reatrlctlon  that  money 
gnutu.  etc..  ahould  be  uaed  for  operation 
purpoaea. 

(tf)  AUovMnce  in  lieu  of  specific  other  cost 
recoifnition 

Thla  Item  ahould  be  eliminated  now  alnce 
two  years  have  paaaed  and  hospltala  and 
other  health  providers  should  have  eatab- 
Uahed  an  acceptable  coetlng  system.  In  moat 
caaea  it  Is  nothing  else  than  a  proflt  allow- 
ance.  Such  proSt  allowance  la  In  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  charitable  principles  under 
which  tax-exempt  institutions  work  and  a 
covered-up  additional  profit  for  the  profit- 
making  hospltala. 

All  the  mentioned  Items  of  reimbursed 
cost:  fictitious  asset  values,  unused  Interest, 
grants,  gifts  not  taken  Into  consideration  In 
computing  costs  appear  as  surplus  or  are 
being  used  for  unneceesary  assets  or  expenses 
which  may  have  prestige  value.  Medicaid 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  any  aaaeta 
or  expenses  which  are  not  necessary  when 
considered  objectively.  Medicaid  is  part  of 
welfare  and  welfare  cannot  be  nxore  than  ac- 
ceptatUa- minimum. 

<9t-THS    WKLWAMM  OaOSa   ace    MXTROO 

The  ratio  of  charges  to  cost  method  would 
bs  acceptable  if  reasonable  standards  in  all 
detail  of  gross  costs  would  be  assured.  The 
objections  submitted  before  apply  to  thla 
RCC  method,  too.  To  put  It  another  way.  as 
long  aa  the  costing  of  care  Is  within  ac- 
ceptable, reasonable,  and  necessary  limits, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  deny  the  use  of  the 
RCC  or  any  other  method.  Unfortunately, 
the  very  fact  that  most  Institutions  work  on 
a  noncompetitive  basts,  practically  setting 
charges  in  a  uniform  way  within  districts 
creates  an  Inclination  not  to  cut  comers,  not 
to  use  modem  business  methods,  not  to  try 
to  find  out  how  services  can  be  rendered 
cheaper  and  better. 

(3>    COOPKBATION    ANO    PLAMNDTC    IN    TRS 
RSALTR    riKLD 

(a)  Cooperation  or  the  lack  of  it 

The  obvious  lack  of  cooperation  between 
hospitals  among  themselves  and  between  all 
other  health  service  vendors  and  providers  Is 
one  other  reason  for  the  rising  costs  of  all 
health  care  and.  worse,  for  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate, if  any.  health  care  Dr.  Dwleht  Wilbur. 
President  of  the  AMA.  confirmed  In  Miami 
that  there  is  such  lack  of  care  for  twenty 
million  citizens.  Until  hospitals,  extended 
care  facilities,  nursing  homes  get  together 
and  plan  toward  a  better,  easier  and  through 
this  a  less  expensive  way.  costs  will  go  up  and 
up  ahead  of  any  other  cost  of  living. 

The  health  care  providers  have  to  think  of 
the  user  and  not  of  themselves.  They  should 
be  accommodating  the  citizens  and  not  the 
physicians,  the  boards,  the  hospital,  the 
profit  system  and  their  own  needs  for 
prestige. 

(b)  The  planning  for  changes 
There  seems  to  be  a  slow  awakening  that 
new  ways  of  care  hare  to  be  found,  that  cer- 
tain hospital  functions  could  be  merged:  ac- 
counting, laundry,  laboratories,  pooling  of 
labor  and  others.  Business  mergers  and  pools 
to  drive  prices  down;  health  care  services  can 
do  It,  too,  by  accepting  some  planning  in  all 
Its  detail  functions. 

There  Is  Increased  need  for  health  service 
outside  hospitals.  Ways  can  be  found  to  cut 
costs  by  having  ambulatory  patients  eat  in 
cafeterias  and  dining  rooms,  dismiss  them  to 
boarding  homes  If  their  own  homes  are  not 
equipped  to  take  care  of  them:  for  Instance, 
single  persona  llrlng  alone  who  need  very 
little  If  any  actual  ntirslng  care  The  out- 
paUent  service  could  have  physicians    (In- 


terns) and /or  nurses  visit  patients  rather 
than  keep  them  in  hospltala  or  nursing 
homea.  Meals  on  wheela  have  been  tried  auc- 
ceesfully,  etc. 

(o)    77ie  manageriai  and  executive 
knowhow 

There  Is  a  belief  among  health  service 
providers  that  only  medical  men  know  how 
to  plan  and  run  health  service  institutions. 
Nothing  in  a  physician's  education  prepares 
him  to  a  managerial  or  planning  role,  as  hos- 
pital administrator  with  business  and  execu- 
tive acumen,  unless  he  puts  In  a  lot  of  time 
and  a  concentrated  willingness  to  learn  the 
ropes  of  management  and  planning  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  medical  profession.  There  is 
also  a  belief  that  you  have  to  have  medical 
knowledge  to  plan  health  services  or  to  man- 
age health  institutions. 

The  good  planner,  the  good  executive  of 
any  organization  knows  how  to  svirround 
himself  with  experts:  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
Is  done  In  the  health  field  too  often. 

There  Is  also  a  disregard  of  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  the  public,  of  the  citizen  who.  after 
all,  pays  the  bill  of  health  care  through 
taxes  and  fees. 

I  should  add  that  this  behavior  holds  true 
In  many  professions  which  arrogantly  believe 
themselves  to  b«  the  anointed  ones  In  that 
field. 

It  is  imperative  that  everybody  becomes 
Interested  in  public  life.  Including  in-health 
service  provision  and  helps  in  planning  for 
the  need  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

(4)  ovntrrtLiZATioN  or  HosprrALs 

Costs  go  up  for  Medlcare-Medlcald  when- 
ever a  patient's  stay  In  a  hospital  Is  longer 
than  necessary.  Often  patients  under  Medi- 
caid will  have  to  be  kept  under  hospital 
care  by  their  physicians  because  their  homes 
are  ill -equipped  to  take  care  of  their  needs, 
which  may  not  even  involve  nursing  or 
medical  care.  Rather  than  chance  neglect,  the 
patient  stays  on.  As  stated  previously,  wajrs 
can  and  must  be  found  to  change  this  pro- 
cedure which  Is  being  applied  for  humane 
reasons. 

Extended  care  facilities  and  nursing  homes 
may  be  too  expensive  for  this  kind  of  patient 
care  and  boarding  homes  or  health  care  on 
wheels  may  be  the  answer. 

( s )  uNDnirriLiZATioN  or  assets 
Too  often  hospitals  purchase  equipment 
and  other  assets  in  order  to  provide  "their" 
physicians  with  all  services.  Modem  equip- 
ment Is  complicated  and  expensive.  The  de- 
preciation expense  based  on  asset-life  is 
excessive  if  such  asset  is  onlv  used  ten 
percent  of  the  asset-life  time.  Much  eqtUp- 
ment  could  be  used  In  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  if  hospitals  and  other  health 
services  would  get  together  and  determine 
need  and  assign  specialties  to  the  different 
health  care  institutions.  This  holds  true 
especially  in  big  cities  with  many  hospitals, 
extended  care  facilities,  and  clinics. 

(S)  THE  MANPOWER  MISUSE 

Whenever  the  .sugeestlon  Is  made  that 
para-medical  personnel  could  be  used  in 
clinics,  hospitals,  etc..  the  objection  is  heard 
that  nobody  wants  to  be  treated  by  non- 
physicians.  Yet.  it  U  true  that  the  medical 
manpower  shortage  is  extreme  and  para- 
medical treatment  under  the  supervision  of 
physicians,  is  better  than  nothing.  It  Is 
equally  true  that  the  military  has  success- 
fully used  such  personnel  not  only  for  battle 
casualties  but  In  its  hospitals  and  sick  call 
facilities.  Voluntary  and  paid,  but  little  quali- 
fied, labor  is  used  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes;  qualified  well-trained  para-medlcal 
technicians  could  be  used  in  many  circum- 
stances in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  clinics 
and  physicians'  offices.  The  use  of  these  tech- 
nicians could  conceivably  have  a  major  Im- 
pact on  cost  of  care. 


(7>    PaXVENTATIVB   RXALTH  CAKE 

There  is  not  enough  emphasis  on  preven- 
tive health  care.  It  is  cheaper  and  more  suc- 
cessful to  prevent  sickness  by  all  known 
means  than  to  treat  sick  people.  Yet,  neither 
Medicare  nor  Medicaid  have  set  up  a  system 
which  would  make  preventive  measures 
known,  easily  attainable  and  available.  Much 
more  monies  and  education  of  the  public 
and  the  health  provider  are  needed  to  render 
this  least  expensive  health  service.  Medicaid 
could  well  be  the  provider  of  preventive 
health  care  by  larger  matching. 

(8)    THE  FEOERAL-STATE   RSUVTIONSHtP 

"The  Federal  Government  glveth  and 
taketh  away  "  That  should  be  the  leitmotiv 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Federal  and 
state  governments.  Too  often  well-meaning 
laws  to  help  the  citizens  are  promulgated, 
put  Into  effect  with  Federal  funds  and  a 
promise  by  the  Federal  agencies  to  provide 
money,  service,  and  manpower.  After  a  rela- 
tively short  time  of  expectation,  the  initial 
Federal  matching  funds  become  less  and  the 
statas  are  forced  to  take  over  more  of  the 
financial  burden  In  order  not  to  lose  Federal 
funds  and  not  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
their  constituents.  This  is  exactly  what  seems 
to  be  happening  with  Medicaid. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  distribute  the 
load  of  funding  of  health  services  In  .ill 
respects  in  such  a  way  that  states  can  carrv 
the  load  within  their  limited  taxing  power. 

Uniform  standards  for  the  whole  country 
should  be  adopted  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  provide  the  greatest  part  of  the 
funds  needed  to  secure  the  extension  of 
Medicaid  to  all  those  in  need.  If  this  Feder.-\I 
cooperation  and  financial  help  Is  not  forth- 
coming, very  few.  if  any,  states  will  be  able 
to  provide  Medicaid  by  1975  as  promised  to 
one  and  all. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  thatthe 
cost  of  health  care  to  the  individual,  to  the 
states,  and  to  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  reasonable  If  we  want  to  avoid  a  cata- 
strophic breakdown  In  our  health  care.  As  a 
nation  which  prides  Itself  of  its  riches,  lis 
benevolence  towards  the  less  fortunate,  and 
Its  unlimited  progress  in  all  spheres  of  its  na- 
tional life,  we  cannot  afford  such  a  break- 
down. 


YOUNG  WATERFOWLER  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  James  E. 
Miller,  a  newspaperman  in  Delaware, 
has  found  great  value  in  the  Young 
Waterfowler  training  program. 

Mr.  Miller,  executive  editor  of  the 
Delaware  State  News  in  Dover,  recently 
wrote: 

The  future  life  of  each  young  waterfowler 
will  be  enriched  through  participation  In 
thla  unique  program. 

Hlstorictilly,  man  has  found  the  hunt- 
ing of  wildlife  to  be  a  necessity  and  a 
source  of  recreation.  In  recent  years 
hunting  has  become  more  a  sport,  and 
the  weapons  employed  have  been  im- 
proved and  better  suited  for  the  pursuit 
of  wildlife.  Unfortunately,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  who  hunt  has 
also  resulted  in  tragic  injuries  being  in- 
flicted upon  fellow  hunters  by  those  who 
are  unskilled  in  riflery,  or  are  ignorant 
of  regulations  Imposed  upon  hunters. 

Last  year  in  Delaware,  the  Department 
of  Interior's  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Delaware  Wildlife 
Federation,  undertook  the  Young  Water- 
fowler program  of  safety  training  for 
young  himters.  It  can  be  judged  as  an 
excellent  effort  to  instill  proper  hunting 
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habits  in  youth  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  16  years. 

Almost  200  young  people  participated 
in  the  summer  sessions  at  Bombay  Hook 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Each  weeklong  session 
included  not  only  field  training,  but  class- 
room work  as  well.  Each  student  was  in- 
structed not  only  in  safety,  but  was 
taught  conservation  and  animal  identi- 
fication. The  participants  were  required 
to  pass  a  written  examination. 

This  program,  which  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  presently  has 
counterparts  in  only  two  other  States, 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts. 

This  attempt  to  avoid  unfortunate 
accidents,  and  therefore  make  the  sport 
more  enjoyable,  was  accomplished  in 
Delaware  with  a  minimum  of  expense. 
Instructors  for  the  program  were  70  ex- 
perienced and  knowledgeable  hunters — 
all  volunteers.  With  so  many  benefits  and 
so  little  expense,  I  hope  this  tyiie  of  pro- 
gram will  be  expanded  to  include  all  the 
States.  I  highly  commend  the  endeavors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  all  those  connected  with  the 
present  program.  I  eagerly  await  this 
program  on  a  national  scale. 


DR.  GODDARD  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  THE 
DRUG  ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  retired  from  Fed- 
eral service  last  July,  many  Members  of 
Congress  shared  with  me  the  sad  feeling 
that  this  frank,  dedicated  individual  was 
lost  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  an  outstanding  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration from  January  1966  to  July  1968. 
He  appeared  before  Senator  Nelson's 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  on  many  oc- 
casions, during  Its  investigations  of  the 
drug  industry.  At  all  times  he  was  com- 
pletely candid,  sharing  with  the  subcom- 
mittee, with  the  press,  and  with  the  Na- 
tion whatever  knowledge  he  had  that 
might  help  us  in  the  Congress  advance 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  country. 

His  willingness  to  go  on  record  with 
what  he  believed  was  right,  I  am  un- 
happy to  say  is  not  as  common  in  Gov- 
ernment as  We  would  wish.  That  one 
quality  alone  would  have  kept  him  well 
remembered  by  all  of  us.  But  Dr.  God- 
dard based  his  personal  beliefs  on  as 
much  information — facts  and  figures — 
as  he  could  absorb  and  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  many  things. 

Following  his  retirement  from  thp  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Dr.  Goddard 
moved  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  be  the  vice 
president  for  Health  Sciences  with  EJDP 
Technology,  Inc.,  a  Washington  firm,  and 
has  visited  this  city  a  number  of  times 
on  business.  It  was  thought  that  the 
"Goddard  voice"  and  all  that  it  could 
contribute  to  public  awareness  was  ef- 
fectively mufiBed.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  Dr.  Goddard  remains  a  public  cham- 
pion, even  though  he  is  now  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  March  1969  issue  of  Esquire  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  entitled  "The 
Drug  Establishment,"  written  by  Dr. 
Goddard.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time 


that  anyone  has  set  down  in  black  and 
white  just  what  the  drug  industry  is  all 
about,  who  its  friends  and  foes  are,  and 
how  it  gets  along  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  with  Government  as  well. 

The  article  effectively  uncovers  the  in- 
ner workings  of  the  drug  industry  and 
its  relations  with  the  professions  and 
the  public.  Dr.  Goddard  also  describes  the 
persistent  and  lonely  efforts  of  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  to 
protect  the  public  against  price  gouging 
and  imsaf  e  drugs. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Dano  Establishment:  The  Makers  of 
Prescription  Drugs  Are  Concerned  With 
A  Vert  Important  Matter:  HKALra 
(Theirs) 

(By  James  L.  Goddard) 

An  American  buying  prescription  drugs  Is 
like  no  other  American  at  any  other  counter 
of  any  other  store  In  the  country.  He  does 
not  question  the  high  price  of  the  drug;  he 
does  not  shop  around  for  a  cheaper  variety; 
he  does  not  wait  for  a  sale  (because  there 
never  are  any) ;  and  he  Is  usually  unaware  of 
the  name  of  the  drug  he  is  buying,  let  alone 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 

Although  he  Is  the  consumer,  he  Is  not 
the  shopper:  he  buys  (on  faith)  what  his 
doctor  has  prescribed.  He  Is  like  a  child  who 
goes  to  the  store  with  his  mother's  shopping 
list,  which  he  cannot  even  read.  He  Is  totally 
unsophisticated  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
W.OOO.OOO.OOO  Industry  to  which  he  is  con- 
tributing and  which  his  tax  money  Is  already 
helping  to  support.  The  consumer  of  drugs 
pays  up  and  takes  his  medicine.  And  the 
Drug  Establishment,  about  which  he  knows 
nothing,  scores  again. 

The  Drug  Establishment  Is  a  close-knit, 
self-perpetuating  jwwer  structure  consisting 
of  drug  manufacturers,  government  agencies 
and  select  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. There  are  connecting  links  between  all 
of  the  Establishment's  flanks,  which  keep  It 
thriving  and  well-protected.  And  a  yawning 
grulf  of  Ignorance  separates  the  whole  Estab- 
lishment from  the  public  at  large. 

The  Drug  Establishment  savors  its  de- 
tached position,  for  It  creates  an  Ideal  climate 
In  which  Its  members  can  go  about  their 
business — making  money — whUe  preserving 
the  myth  that  they  are  public-spirited  sav- 
iors of  mankind.  Drug  companies  earn  an 
average  eighteen  percent  return  on  Invested 
capital  compared  with  eight  or  nine  percent 
for  some  three  dozen  other  major  Industries. 
Nobody  questions  the  great  contribution 
that  the  drug  companies  have  made  to  the 
nation's  health  over  the  years,  but  a  ntimber 
of  people,  myself  Included,  have  begun  to 
question  the  justification  for  the  enormous 
price  tag  they  place  on  their  products. 

For  example,  very  few  people  are  aware 
that,  aside  from  manufacturing  and  distri- 
bution, the  cost  of  their  prescription  In- 
cludes a  share  of  the  Industry's  annual  $800,- 
000,000  advertising  and  promotion  bill;  a 
portion  of  the  $430,000,000  that  major  com- 
panies claim  to  spend  on  research  and  de- 
velopment (much  of  which  is  of  question- 
able value) ;  the  fees  of  a  battalion  of  high- 
priced  lawyers  who  work  to  find  loopholes  in 
federal  drug  regulations;  as  well  as  such  In- 
cidentals as  i>olitlcal  campaigns.  Including 
the  unsuccessful  effort  (reportedly  $85,000 
worth)  to  unseat  the  Establishment's  lonely 
foe.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 

Even  fewer  people  realize  that  very  often 
they  pay  for  their  drugs  twice — once  at  the 


drugstore  and  again  at  tax  time.  Part  of  that 
tax  money  Is  used  to  pay  for  government- 
sponsored  research  (the  results  of  which  are 
often  available  free  to  the  drug  manufac- 
turers) and  to  buy  drugs  for  use  In  govern- 
ment health  facilities  operated  by  the  Armed 
Services,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Heading  up  the  Establishment  Is  the 
Washington-based  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  which  represents  the  136 
big  money-makers  who  claim  to  produce 
ninety-five  percent  of  the  prescription  drugs 
In  the  marketplace  today.  Of  these  135  com- 
panies, fewer  than  eighty  are  major  corpora- 
tions: and  of  these,  about  thirty-five  set  the 
tone  for  the  whole  Industry.  These  include 
such  blue-chip  companies  as  Merck  &  Co.; 
Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.;  Eli  Lilly  and  Company; 
Abbott  Laboratories;  the  Scbering  Corpora- 
tion; Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories; 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.;  The  Upjohn  Company; 
G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.;  and  E.  R.  Squibb  8c  Sons. 
Operating  on  an  undisclosed,  multimillion- 
dollar  budget  in  dues  paid  by  the  companies 
(who  pass  the  cost  on  to  you)  the  P.M. A.  Is 
able  to  present  a  united  front  to  protect  the 
Establishment's  business  interests  against 
forays  by  the  public,  Congress,  or  any  of  the 
federal   regulatory  agencies. 

An  offshoot  of  the  P.M.A.  Is  the  National 
Pharmaceutical  Council,  a  splinter  group 
made  up  of  twenty-eight  major  manufac- 
turers devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
brand-name  system,  which  Is  basic  to  the 
aims — and  the  success — of  the  Drug  Estab- 
lishment. Mainly  a  propaganda  organization, 
the  N.P.C.  issues  policy  statements  on  the 
importance  of  doctors'  prescribing  brand- 
name  drugs  In  order  to  eliminate  any  un- 
necessary risk  for  themselves.  Use  of  a  catchy, 
easily  remembered  brand  name  in  journal 
advertising  directly  affects  the  physician's 
prescribing  habits,  and  obscures  the  fact  that 
less  costly  versions  may  be  available  under 
the  generic  name  of  the  drug. 

The  second  major  group  within  the  Estab- 
lishment is  the  scientific  and  medical  com- 
munity. Theoretically,  this  should  include 
300,000  physicians,'"  96,000  dentists,  120,000 
pharmacists,  40.000  medical  laboratory  tech- 
nologists, and  89.500  health-related  research 
and  development  professionals.  But  it 
doesn't.  In  fact,  there  are  only  a  few  thou- 
sand Establishment  figures  to  be  found 
throughout  the  professions,  with  less  than  a 
thousand  key  medical  spokesmen,  strategi- 
cally located  researchers,  and  administrators 
of  medicine  and  research — who  spend  most 
of  their  efforts  maintaining  the  cordial  rela- 
tionships between  industry  and  government. 

The  third  element,  strangely  enough,  is 
the  government,  which  supports  the  Estab- 
lishment by  such  devices  as  xislng  taxpayers' 
money  to  buy  back  from  the  manufacturers 
drugs  that  taxpayers'  money  helped  to 
develop. 

Opposing  the  Establishment  we  have  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  (D.-Wls.) — and  that's 
about  all.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  (D.-La.) 
Is  also  trying  to  change  the  system,  but  his 
approach  (advocating  the  inclusion  of  a  drug 
benefit  ujider  Medicare)  is  different,  and  he 
has  not  been  carrying  on  the  same  kind  of 
one-man  war  currently  being  waged  in  Sen- 
ator Nelson's  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  For 
almost  two  years  now.  Nelson — flanked  by  his 
legislative  aide  WMUam  Cherkasky  and  sub- 
committee economist  Benjamin  Gordon — 
has  been  conducting  an  investigation  into 
the  pricing  policies  of  the  Drug  Establish- 
ment. His  efforts  have  produced  some  useful 
headlines,  but  his  subcommittee  is  investi- 
gative, not  legislative,  his  resources  are  lim- 
ited (Gordon  works  practically  alone),  and 
the  dents  that  his  crusading  lance  has  made 
In  the  Establishment's  armor  are  relatively 
small.  One  of  Nelson's  greatest  problems  Is 
that  he  is  championing  the  cause  of  a  public 
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thmt  do«an't  r«aUy  know  bow  much  It  needs 
a  champion. 

But  the  Establlahment  ia  always  concerned 
when  someone  takes  an  Interest  in  its  actlvl- 
Ues  Ranks  are  cloaed.  the  drawbridge  Is 
hauled  up.  and  the  vast  machinery  of  de- 
fense hums  smoothly  Into  operation.  Press  re- 
leases pour  out  of  P.M.A.'8  Washington 
headquarters  by  the  thousand,  answering, 
point  by  point,  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
critical  of  the  industry  (often  before  the  wit- 
ness has  completed  bis  testimony).  PM.A.'s 
erudite  president,  C.  Joseph  Stetler.  travels 
the  country  defending  American  business 
against  intrusion  by  "Big  Government."  as 
represented  by  Nelson's  "bUsed"  hearings, 
telling  the  "real"  story  of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry's  contribution  to  medical  care,  and 
how  drug  prices  have  actually  gone  down 
despite  the  enormous  funds  that  the  com- 
panies pour  Into  research  and  development. 
And  at  each  session  of  the  hearings,  the 
majority  of  the  public  seats  In  the  huge 
Caucus  Room  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing are  occupied  by  Establishment  lawyers 
and  company  representatlvee. 

The  cost  of  this  defense  U  passed  on  to 
you. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  not. 
strictly,  apeaklng,  an  opponent  of  the  Estab- 
llahmeou.  but  It  functions  rather  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  public  "watchdog."  Besides  ap- 
proving drugs  for  marketing  on  the  basis  of 
their  safety  and  efficacy,  P.D.A.  also  Inspects 
marketed  drugs  for  purity  and  safety  and  en- 
forces regulations  designed  to  prevent  com- 
panies from  making  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising claims.  When  regulations  are 
breached,  the  agency's  "ultimate  weapon" 
(Short  of  criminal  action,  brought  through 
the  Department  of  Justice)  Is  the  recall.  In 
cases  where  a  product  Is  foiind  to  be  Impure, 
the  compound  can  be  ordered  off  the  market 
until  the  matter  Is  cleared  up. 

Recalls  Involving  Impurity  or  mislabeling 
are  relatively  simple,  but  advertising  Is  the 
Establishment's  shop  window  to  the  physi- 
cian, and  any  attempt  at  "tampering"  Is  met 
with  massive  resistance.  P.M.A.  lawyers 
descended  like  locusta  on  the  latest  FJ3.A. 
proposal  to  revise  the  ad  regulations,  and 
arguments — both  legal  and  semantic — flew 
back  and  forth  for  months  (at  your  expense) . 

Keeping  a  close  eye  on  the  P.D.A.  Is  Repre- 
sentative L.  3.  Fountain  (D.-N.C.) .  chairman 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Qovem- 
ment  Operations.  With  the  aid  of  two  ex- 
tremely able  Investigators,  W.  Donald  Oray 
and  Dr.  Delphls  C.  Ooldberg,  Representative 
Fountain's  task  Is  to  make  sure  the  F.D.A. 
really  does  work  In  the  public  Interest.  Like 
the  Nelson  subcommittee,  however,  the 
Fountain  subcommittee's  role  Is  purely  In- 
vestigative. It  does  not  possess  the  same  pow- 
erful sanctions  as  the  appropriations  or  legis- 
lative committees  dealing  with  health  mat- 
ters. The  real  source  of  Its  power  Is  exposure 
and  coercion  throtigh  the  press  and  public 
opinion. 

The  Drug  Establishment  functions  with  all 
the  smoothness  of  an  Intricate  Swiss  watch. 
To  and  out  bow  It  works,  and  why  your  pre- 
scription costs  so  much,  let  us  trace  the  path 
of  a  mythical  drug  through  the  expensive 
maze  that  leads  to  yom  medicine  cabinet.  We 
shall  call  It  blvthophrene.  It  has  an  airy, 
genial,  "In"  sound — Just  right  for  an  Estab- 
lishment model. 

Blythophrene  may  first  appear  at  any  one 
of  a  number  of  places  within  the  Establish- 
ment. It  may  be  a  promising  chemical  entity 
discovered  in  a  company  basic-research  proj- 
ect. In  this  case  there  are  no  problems;  the 
company  merely  patents  the  compound.  In- 
forms the  FDA.  that  It  Is  an  Investigational 
New  Drug  and  that  they  plan  to  follow  ceir- 
taln  steps  to  explore  Its  potential,  and  tbey 
are  off  and  running.  In  another  case.  It  may 
be  the  restilt  of  research  carried  out  by  an 


lndei>endent  Investigator  who  makea  a  deal 
with  the  company  for  the  patent  rights. 
From  this  point,  the  company's  action  Is  the 
same  as  before.  In  a  third  Instance,  bly- 
thophrene may  be  the  product  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored research— In  which  case  the 
process  becomes  a  little  more  complicated. 

To  begin  with,  drug  companies  own  the 
vast  majority  of  screening  and  testing  facul- 
ties that  are  vital  to  defining  the  potential 
uses  of  promising  compounds — which  gives 
them  a  virtual  stranglehold  on  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  In  this  country.  Prior  to  1982. 
the  companies  routinely  made  tests  on  drugs 
develop<Kl  by  government-sponsored  Investi- 
gators In  return  for  certain  rights  to  the 
development  and  marketing  of  promising 
drugs. 

But  In  1993  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — In  a  move  designed 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  publicly 
funded  Inventions  for  private  gain — changed 
Ita  patent  policy.  All  inventions  involving 
federal  funds  were  to  be  reported  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  HJI.W.,  who  would  then 
decide  on  the  disposition  of  the  patent  rights. 

The  new  system  broke  down,  however, 
partly  because  of  administrative  difficulties, 
but  more  importantly  because  the  Establish- 
ment suddenly  closed  the  door  to  its  screen- 
ing and  testing  facilities.  John  Conner,  then 
president  of  Merck,  Sharpe  &  Dohme  and 
later  Secretary  of  Commerce,  told  a  1963 
meeting  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  that 
the  companies  would  refuse  to  cooperate  In 
producing  drugs  developed  from  government 
research  unless  the  patent  policy  was 
changed  to  allow  them  to  patent  the  drugs 
In  the  latter  stages  of  their  development. 

The  blockade  was  so  effective  that  In  1967 
H.E.W.  was  forced  to  back  off  somewhat  and 
allow  the  testing  company  to  patent  "new" 
uses  of  compounds  which  It  may  discover  at 
Its  own  exp>ense  without  the  participation  of 
the  government  Investigator,  even  "where 
such  new  use  Is  within  the  field  of  research 
work  supported  by  the  grant." 

This  Is  an  Important  loophole,  because  not 
all  the  potential  uses  of  a  drug  can  be  deter- 
mined prior  to  the  screening  and  testing  pro- 
cedure. For  example.  If  early  research  Indi- 
cated that  blythophrene  might  have  limited 
use  In  the  treatment  of  schizophrenia,  but 
the  company,  through  the  screening  proce- 
dure, discovered  that  It  would  also  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  a  tranquilizer,  then 
blythrophrene  could  be  patented  by  the  catn- 
pany  for  that  purpHase. 

P.M~A.'s  president,  C.  Joseph  Stetler,  hailed 
the  move  as  "a  much  needed  Improve- 
ment ...  a  progressive  measure,"  and  there 
was  a  sudden  upswing  In  the  number  of 
agreements  signed  between  government 
grantees  and  pharmaceutical  companies. 

Problems  still  exist,  however,  particularly 
with  compounds  of  limited  uses.  Last  year, 
U.S.  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats 
was  called  on  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of 
the  $53,000,000  public  Investment  in  basic 
drug  research  between  1962  and  1967.  and 
found  that  the  loss  of  industry  screening 
services  had  seriously  limited  the  usefulness 
of  government-sponsored  research.  He  noted 
the  Improvement  since  the  1967  revision  and 
urged  the  Secretary  of  H j;.W.  to  take  further 
steps  to  resolve  the  remaining  problems. 

The  result  may  be  that  the  government 
win  have  to  back  down  further  and  allow 
the  E^stabllshment  to  reap  even  larger  profits 
by  selling  back  to  the  public  the  results  of 
research  that  was  paid  for  primarily  with 
public  funds. 

But  let  us  assume  that  blythophrene  has 
been  bom  In  a  manufacturer's  lab.  That 
means  It  U  safe  In  the  handa  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, which  now  has  to  consider  Its  fu- 
ture. There  Is  a  long  p>erlod  of  research  and 
development  ahead  before  blythophrene  can 
make  Its  contribution  to  the  company's 
profit  margin.  To  save  Itself  a  great  deal  of 
money,  the  company  tries  to  Interest  one  of 


the  federal  drug-research  programs  which.  If 
all  goes  well,  will  then  undertake  to  do  all 
the  research  free  for  the  company  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

For  the  purpose  of  Illustration,  blytho- 
phrene Is  a  catecholamine — a  substance  that 
plays  an  Important  role  In  treatment  of 
psychiatric  Illness.  Psychopharmacology  la  a 
fashionable  field  at  the  moment,  and  our 
compound  Is  of  great  Interest  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  through  which 
most  of  the  government's  contribution  to 
psychopharmacologlcal  research  funds  are 
channeled. 

Blythophrene.  therefore,  finds  Its  way  to 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  the  ma- 
hogany-and-leather-appolnted  bearing  room 
of  the  lAbor-H.E.W..  and  Related  Agencies 
Subconunlttee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Here,  until  the  end  of  1968. 
Senator  Lister  Hill  (D.-Ala.)  presided  with 
dignity,  charm,  and  an  anecdotal  memory. 

The  records  show  that  proper  presentation 
by  government  witnesses  before  the  subcom- 
mittee will  pay  off.  and  blythophrene  will 
be  a  good  bet  for  Inclusion  in  one  of  the 
Institute's  important  programs.  The  drug 
company  gets  a  windfall.  But  It  U  not  alone. 

N.I.M.H.  Is  not  the  only  unit  within 
H.E.W.'s  Public  Health  Service  that  does  drug 
research.  Every  one  of  the  eight  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Division  of  Biolo- 
gies Standards  (where  vaccines,  serums,  and 
derivatives  of  human  blood  are  approved) 
and  the  N.I.H.  Clinical  Center  In  Bethesda. 
Maryland,  with  four  thousand  Inpatients  and 
three  thousand  outpatients  a  year,  carry  out 
large-scale  drug  research  with  public  funds. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice also  conduct  research  programs  that 
benefit  the  Establishment. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  exactly  how  much 
of  the  $1,400,000,000  annual  budget  appro- 
priated for  N.I.H.  is  used  for  drug  research, 
but  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  service 
that  your  govenunent  provides  for  the  Drug 
Establishment  with  your  money  Is  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute's  new  Ccvonary  Drug 
Studv. 

Heart  disease  Is  the  nation's  major  killer, 
claiming  a  million  lives  each  year.  An  im- 
portant cause  of  the  disease  is  the  high  fat 
content  of  the  American  diet.  The  high  fat 
Intake  Is  thought  to  Increase  the  blood  levels 
of  a  substance  called  cholesterol,  which  grad- 
ually forms  deposits  on  the  artery  walls,  re- 
ducing the  flow  of  blood  and  resulting,  even- 
tually. In  a  heart  attack. 

Four  compounds  that  reduce  cholesterol 
levels  In  the  blood  are  already  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  NJI.I.  has  designed  a  project  to 
learn  whether  they  can  effectively  prevent 
heart  attacks.  One  of  the  drugs — nicotinic 
acid — Is  widely  available,  but  the  other  three, 
Premarln,  Clofibrate,  and  Choloxln,  are  the 
exclusive  property  of  two  Establishment  drug 
firms. 

Premarln  and  Clofibrate  are  marketed  by 
Ayerst  Laboratories,  Division  of  American 
Home  Products  Corporation,  and  Choloxln 
by  Travenol  Laboratories,  a  division  of  Baxter 
laboratories. 

Some  fifty-five  cUnlcs  have  already  Joined 
the  National  Heart  Institute's  project,  and 
some  8500  people  will  ultimately  be  enrolled. 
The  estimated  total  cost  is  $46,000,000.  and 
the  results — if  positive — will  mean  vastly  In- 
creased sales  of  those  drugs. 

The  companies'  contribution?  They  merely 
provide  the  investigators  with  free  supplies 
of  the  drugs. 

You  may  be  wondering  Just  what  the  phar- 
maceutical manufactxirers  do  with  the  huge 
suioB  they  claim  to  set  aside  for  research 
and  development  each  year.  So  did  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  who  couldnt  find 
out  when  he  conducted  his  famous  hearings 
In  1961  and  1962,  and  Senator  Nelson  has 
had  little  more  success  during  the  two  years 
of  hlB  Investigation.  Much  of  the  Industry's 
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own  research  has  to  be  secret,  of  course,  but 
Establishment  bookkeeping  procedvires  ap- 
parently are  so  circuitous  that  some  com- 
pany presidents  themselves  claim  not  to  be 
able  to  provide  even  a  generalized  break- 
down. 

Only  the  Establishment  knows  for  sure 
how  much  of  its  own  research  makes  a  genu- 
ine contribution  to  drug  development— and 
lis  members  aren't  telling.  The  Establish- 
ment Is  aware  of  the  interest,  however,  and 
in  its  annual  report  for  1967  the  P.M.A.  made 
an  effort  to  appease  the  questioners. 

The  report  said  that  seventy-eight  P.M.A. 
members — the  ones  that  accomplish  most  of 
the  Industry's  research — had  budgeted  $430,- 
900,000  for  "R&D  Expenditures  lor  Human- 
use  Drugs"  during  1967.  It  even  went  so  far 
as  to  define  "R&D  Expenditures"  as  "the  total 
cost  incurred  for  all  pharmaceutical  and 
medical  research  and  development  activity. 
These  figures  include  the  cost  of  direct 
salaries,  other  direct  costs,  services,  routine 
supplies,  and  supporting  costs,  plus  a  fair 
share  of  overhead  (administration,  deprecia- 
tion, space  charges,  rent,  etc.)  for  pharma- 
ceutical research  and  development." 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  of  the  $430.- 
900,000  total.  $374,100,000  was  to  be  spent  in- 
side the  firms,  and  $56,800,000  outside. 

Of  this  latter  portion,  $16,600,000  goes  to 
other  companies,  private  laboratories,  and 
foreign  countries.  And  since  as  a  rule  no 
pharmaceutical  company  has.  on  its  own 
premises  or  as  part  of  its  corporation,  a  clinic 
or  hospital  for  the  human  testing  on  new 
drugs,  this  means  that  only  $40,200,000  Is 
available  for  this  most  Important  purpose. 
Representing  a  mere  8.9  percent  of  the  Estab- 
lishment's "research"  Investment,  this  pays 
for  research  carried  out  by  private  practition- 
ers and  consultants,  and  by  Investigators  In 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  clinics. 

Now,  If  we  take  another  Establishment 
claim — that  "industry  has  Invested  $7,000,- 
000  in  research  and  development  costs  for 
every  new  and  significant  drug  that  has 
reached  the  public  during  the  past  decade" — 
we  find  that  the  8.9  percent  of  it  that  went 
Into  human  testing  comes  to  $623,000.  Com- 
pare that  to  the  N.H.I,  project  just  mentioned 
in  which  you  are  spending  $10,000,000  on  hu- 
man testing  on  each  of  three  Establishment 
drugs.  Then  remember  that  If  the  drugs  do 
perform  their  function,  you  will  have  to  pay 
for  them  all  over  again  at  the  drugstore. 

The  disposition  of  the  bulk  of  the  Estab- 
lishment's R&D  expenditures  Is  Imfwssible 
to  determine.  We  know  that  some  of  the  re- 
search carried  out  by  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies Is  both  Important  and  valuable — but 
we  don't  know  how  much.  In  their  efforts  to 
find  new  drugs,  the  companies  collected 
thousands  of  soil  samples  and  plants  from 
all  over  the  world  and  ran  them  through  a 
complex  screening  process  for  any  sign  of 
chemical  activity  that  might  be  turned  Into 
a  useful  drug.  This  was  a  long  and  costly  pro- 
cedure, and  sometimes  important  new  com- 
pounds were  discovered  as  a  result.  However. 
with  up  to  seventy-eight  companies  doing 
this  screening,  much  of  It  had  to  be  duplica- 
tive, and,  therefore,  wasteful. 

Testing  new  compounds  In  animals  Is  an- 
other Important  contribution  made  by  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  but  again,  we 
do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  overall 
research  figure  Is  allocated  for  this  purpose. 
And,  as  I  shall  explain  later,  some  of  this  Is 
wasteful. 

For  the  rest,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
Is  spent  on  the  salaries  of  men  whose  Job  It 
Is  to  comb  the  scientific  literature  for  clues 
on  what  the  competition  Is  up  to.  Some  of 
these  "clues"  can  lead  to  another  Important 
activity  performed  by  drug-company  chem- 
ists. It  Is  known  as  "molecvUar  manipula- 
tion," and  It  Is  a  means  of  circumventing 
competitors'  pateats. 


Let  us  say  that  Company  A  has  obtained 
a  patent  on  a  compound  with  an  extremely 
promising  future.  Company  B  (and  possibly 
others)  spots  the  compound's  chemical  for- 
mula in  the  literature  and,  not  wanting  to 
be  left  out  In  the  cold,  seta  to  work  to  come 
up  with  something  similar.  Company  B 
chemists  take  the  chemical  formula  and  at- 
tempt to  change  ita  structure  In  such  a  way 
that  It  will  perform  essentially  the  same 
function,  but  at  the  same  time  will  not 
Infringe  Company  A's  patent  rights.  In  a  few 
cases,  this  molecular  manipulation  will  re- 
sult In  an  improved  drug,  but  for  the  most 
part  what  comes  on  to  the  market  is  Just 
another  "me-too"  drug  that  makes  no  con- 
tribution to  medical  science  at  all. 

Then  there  la  "phony"  research,  performed 
purely  for  advertising  and  promotional  pur- 
poses. This  particularly  Involves  the  animal 
studies,  and  I  saw  many  Instances  of  It  while 
I  was  P.D.A.  Commissioner.  In  these  cases, 
company  scientists  carry  out  "testing"  on 
animals,  the  results  of  which  can  be  pre- 
dicted In  advance,  merely  to  flesh  out  the 
supporting  bibliography  that  the  law  states 
mvLst  accompany  any  promotional  or  adver- 
tising literature  In  which  therapeutic  claims 
are  made  for  the  drug.  On  the  surface,  these 
"studies"  look  genuine,  but  many  of  them 
are  performed  well  after  other  research  has 
defined  the  uses  of  the  compound  under 
study. 

Useful  or  not.  Industry  research  and  de- 
velopment is  a  legitimate  business  expense 
and  therefore  tax  deductible.  Besides,  by  the 
time  blythophrene  reawhes  the  marketplace, 
you  can  be  sure  It  has  absorbed  its  share 
of  these  costs. 

Before  we  get  blythophrene  Into  the  drug- 
store, however,  there  Is  another  element  that 
should  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Drug  Establishment  is 
self-perpetuating.  This  Is  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-National  Research  Council's 
Drug  Research  Board,  which  maintains 
"broad  surveillance  of  therapeutic  research 
In  all  Its  phases  and  provides  a  forum  in 
which  the  interests  and  responsibilities  of 
Investigative  medicine,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment may  be  reconciled." 

The  Academy  was  established  by  Congress 
in  1863  as  an  adviser  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  matters  concerning  science,  engi- 
neering, and  technology.  Like  its  counter- 
parts In  other  fields  within  the  Academy,  the 
Drug  Research  Board  Is  available  "for  advice 
to  agencies  of  government  and  to  private 
organizations  with  responsibilities  related  to 
research  on  drugs,"  and  its  opinions  carry 
great  weight  In  the  determination  of  public 
policy. 

The  concept  of  the  Board  is  an  admirable 
one.  Around  its  meeting  tables  can  be  gath- 
ered together  the  best  thinking  In  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  science.  The  objective  Is 
to  produce  the  optimum  opinions  about 
drugs  for  the  health  of  the  nation.  The 
Board  has  certainly  dealt  with  some  funda- 
mental Issues  In  the  drug  area.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  move  from  concept  to  reality,  we 
see  that  the  Board  Is  composed  of  the  same 
Individuals  who  work  elsewhere  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  Board  represents  not  only  the 
best  of  government.  Industry,  and  science;  It 
Is.  by  Its  very  membership,  a  limited  forum 
In  which  consensus  Is  developed  for  the 
Establishment,  and  In  which  the  consensus 
prevails.  One  Illustration  comes  quickly  to 
mind: 

While  still  Commissioner  of  the  PX).A.,  I 
advocated  the  publication  of  a  national  Drug 
Compendium  that  would  provide,  for  the 
nation's  physicians,  a  single  source  of  Infor- 
mation (including  prices)  on  all  drugs  cur- 
rently on  the  market.  The  listing  would 
Include  Important  prescribing  Information, 
not  only  for  the  brand  names  marketed  by 
the  big  Establishment  companies,  hut  also 


the  cheaper  equivalents  that  are  put  out  by 
lesser-known  non-Establishment  manufac- 
turers, of  which  there  are  several  hundred. 
There  Is  no  such  source  available  to  physi- 
cians currently,  aside  from  the  Physicians* 
Desk  Reference,  which  Is  published  annually 
by  Medical  Economics.  This  Is  far  from  com- 
plete and  lists  only  those  drugs  whose  man- 
ufacturers are  willing  to  pay  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  their  products.  The  companies  repre- 
sented are  mainly  Establishment  companies. 
When  the  Compendium  was  first  discussed 
with  the  N.A.S.-NJI.C.  Drug  Research  Board, 
it  met  with  a  degree  of  acceptance — but  not 
enough  to  overcome  the  Establishment's  op- 
position to  having  Its  products  listed  on  an 
equal  basis  with  those  of  non-Establishment 
companies.  The  lack  of  the  Board's  unqiiall- 
fied  support  was  a  factor  In  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  act  on  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Compendium. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  drug  such  as  bly- 
thophrene. the  Board's  role  Is  relatively 
simple.  They  may  be  asked,  by  N.I.H.  or  the 
developing  company,  to  evaluate  the  early 
research  on  the  compound  and  provide  an 
assessment  of  Its  potential  value  to  medical 
science.  If  they  decide  it  has  little  promise, 
they  will  simply  say  so.  If  their  oplnon  of 
blythophrene's  potential  Is  high,  however, 
this  will  be  an  important  factor  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  public  funds  to  blythophrene  In- 
vestigators. 

If  blythophrene  Is  the  product  of  govern- 
ment research  alone,  the  Board's  opinion 
will  arouse  the  Interest  of  industry  In  devel- 
oping a  patentable  product  from  the  com- 
pound. 

It's  time  to  get  blythophrene  to  market. 
And  this  is  where  the  Establishment  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration; for.  In  order  to  obtain  F.D.A.  ap- 
proval, the  company  that  developed  the  drug 
must  file  a  New  Drug  Application  that  proves 
that  blythophrene  Is  both  safe  and  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  those  conditions  for 
which  they  claim  It  may  be  prescribed. 

In  an  effort  to  Impress  the  P.DA.  with 
overwhelming  evidence  that  blythophrene 
should  be  made  available  to  the  public  im- 
mediately, the  company  puts  together  a 
grab  bag  containing  every  scrap  of  research 
with  human  beings  that  has  been  done, 
whether  by  government  researchers.  Investi- 
gators In  academic  Institutions  or  hospital 
centers,  or  Industry-supported  private  physi- 
cians who  want  to  do  some  "research"  and 
who  use  their  private  patients  as  volunteers. 
Often,  as  many  as  forty  cartons  of  "evidence" 
on  a  single  drug  will  arrive  at  the  FJ)A.'s 
Bureau  of  Medicine.  The  Bureau  is  staffed  by 
two  hundred  physicians,  as  well  as  pharma- 
cists and  other  professional  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  whose  Job  It  Is  to  sift  through 
this  mountain  of  paper  and  reach  a  decision 
on  the  drug's  future. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  emphasis  on 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  this  is  some- 
times difficult  to  do.  Time  and  taxpayers' 
money  are  often  wasted  while  the  Bureau 
personnel  examine  the  evidence  only  to  find 
that  Important  data  are  missing.  The  com- 
pany Is  then  asked  to  provide  the  missing 
Information.  While  Commissioner,  I  found 
that  too  much  of  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  companies  In  support  of  their  New  Drug 
Applications  consisted  of  poorly  conceived 
and  badly  controlled  "clinical  studies"  that 
added  nothing  to  the  data  on  the  drug's 
safety  and  efficacy.  I  said  many  times,  both 
publicly  and  In  private  discussions  with 
manufacturers,  I  would  prefer  to  see  a  few. 
well-controlled  studies,  performed  by  experi- 
enced Investigators,  than  hundreds  of  minor 
studies,  performed  on  a  few  patients  by  pri- 
vate practitioners  who  are  not  really  suited 
to  that  kind  of  work. 

If  my  suggestion  were  to  be  adopted, 
FUJi.  personnel  would  be  Involved  In  less 
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p»per  work,  they  would  b«  provided  with  all 
the  d&ta  neceaBary  to  make  a  speedy,  sclen- 
tlflc  decision — and  the  drug  would  reach  the 
public  sooner.  However,  a«  can  be  seen  by  the 
National  Heart  Institute's  Coronary  Drug 
Project,  such  studies  can  be  both  time-con- 
suming and  costly — and  the  Drug  Establiah- 
ment  prefers  to  leave  that  kind  of  risk-taking 
to  the  government.  At  any  rate,  submissions 
to  FJJ.A.  baaed  on  my  suggested  concept 
were  very  few  and  far  between. 

If  blythophrene  la  safe  and  effective, 
TSyJi.  will  approve  It  for  marketing.  But 
while  this  decision  Is  being  made,  another 
battle  la  being  fought  on  another  front.  This 
concerns  the  wording  of  the  "package  in- 
sert"— the  descriptive  material  that  accom- 
panlea  each  package  of  blythophrene  to  the 
drugstore,  outlining  the  recommended  doa- 
age«.  Indications  for  \i«e,  side  effects,  and 
contraindications.  This,  along  with  the  word- 
ing of  the  claims  that  may  be  made  In  ad- 
vertlalng  material,  is  also  the  responsibility 
of  tb*  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

This  Is  extremely  important  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical companies,  because  this  Is  where 
the  money  Is.  They  have  to  convince  the 
physician  that  this  Is  the  best  possible  prod- 
uct In. lis  field.  FDA.  on  the  other  hand, 
nuist  iQAke  sure  that  the  advertUlng  claims 
remain  within  the  bounds  of  scientific  evi- 
dence. 

High-priced  lawyers  will  spend  hours  In 
conference  with  F.D^.  officials,  haggling 
over  the  wording  of  promotional  material, 
engaging  In  semantic  argximents  as  to 
whether  a  certain  section  of  government 
regulations  does  or  does  not  give  F.D.A.  the 
right  to  limit  the  company's  "freedom"  In 
a  certain  area.  Eventually,  at  your  expense, 
agreement  Is  reached,  and  the  company  Is 
ready  to  launch  blythophrene  with  a  gigantic 
advertising  compalgn  aimed  at  the  physicians 
who.  they  hope,  will  prescribe  the  drug  freely. 
The  Drug  Establishment's  advertising  cam- 
paigns are  among  the  most  Impressive  In  all 
media.  The  advertising  and  promotional 
budget  has  been  estimated  at  approximately 
$800,000,000  per  year — or  about  $3,000  for 
each  physician  In  the  U.S. 

The  campaigns  embrace  not  only  profes- 
sional Journal  advertisements  (the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  leads 
the  field  with  an  Income  hitting  cloee  to 
tl0.500.000  oer  yearK  but  also  convention 
exhibits,  seminars,  workshops,  closed-circuit 
television,  FM  radio,  motion  pictures,  slide 
shows,  golf  tournaments,  dinners,  annual 
awards,  and  "detaUlng."  (The  detail  man  la 
a  personal  salesman  who  goes  from  doctor's 
office  to  doctor's  office,  spending  an  average 
of  six  minutes  extolling  the  virtues  of  his 
company's  newest  or  most  trusted  product, 
disparaging  competitive  products,  leaving 
behind  free  samples,  calendars,  pens,  and 
other  memorabilia.)  One  company  tradi- 
tionally hands  out  to  every  new  medical- 
school  graduate  a  brand-new  stethoscope  for 
his  very  own. 

With  large  sums  at  their  disposal,  the  ad- 
vertising agencies  that  handle  pharmaceu- 
ticals are  among  the  elite  of  the  advertising 
and  promotion  business.  Among  the  moat 
prominent  are  L.  W.  Frohllch  &  Company, 
who  has  handled  Parke.  Davis  ft  Company  for 
years:  Donald  F  Fltaslmmons.  Inc.;  William 
Douglas  McAdama,  Inc..  who  shares  offices 
with  Medical  Tribune  and  Hoepltal  Tribune: 
Sudler  &  Hennessey.  Inc.;  Paul  Klemtner  ft 
Company,  Inc.;  William  Esty  Company.  Inc.; 
and  Robert  E.  Wilson,  Inc.  Except  for  Fltz- 
slmmons  and  Esty.  all  are  associate  members 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Liberally  sprinkled  with  drug  ads  that 
often  run  to  eight  fo\ir-color  pages,  the  var- 
ious professional  and  semlprofesslonal  Jour- 
nals have  been  willing  carriers  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Drug  Establishment.  Naturally, 
they  find  It  bard  to  agree  with  almost  any- 


thing said  by  federal  regulatory  agencies. 
This  Is  understandable.  The  Establishment 
holds  together  very  well  at  this  point.  For 
example.  Dr.  John  Adrlanl,  chairman  of  the 
A. MA'S  Council  on  Drugs  and  one-time 
adviser  to  the  F.D.A.,  is  a  good  friend  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Sackler.  eminent  New  York  psychia- 
trist and  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  William  Douglas  McAdams  advertising 
agency.  Dr.  Adrlanl  serves  on  the  Editorial 
Advisory  Board  of  Medical  Tribune.  Dr.  Mor- 
ris Plshbeln.  former  A.M.A.  president  and 
editor  of  Its  Journal,  Is  editor  of  Medical 
World  News.  McOraw-HlH's  leader  In  "mtws- 
clrculatlon"  news  magazines  aimed  at  phy- 
sicians and  second  In  advertising  revenue. 

The  Establishment's  powerful  grip  on  the 
physician's  reading  material  Is  Important, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  putting  across  Its 
own  sales  pitch,  but  also  because  very  often 
It  Is  the  only  source  of  drug  Information 
that  the  doctor  has.  By  assaulting  his  eyes 
with  thousands  of  colorful  "brand-name" 
ads.  the  Establishment  can  blind  him  to  the 
fact  that.  In  many  Instances,  cheaper  ver- 
sions of  the  same  drug  are  available  from 
lesser-known   manufacturers. 

Establishment  propaganda  holds  that  only 
those  drugs  produced  by  "research-oriented, 
quality-conscious"  drug  companies  can  be 
said  to  be  safe  and  effective.  Anything  else — 
particularly  anything  made  by  the  smaller, 
non-Establishment  companies — Is  poten- 
tially dangerous. 

The  facts  speak  differently,  however,  be- 
catise  all  drugs,  whether  sold  under  brand 
names  or  generic  names,  have  to  meet  cer- 
tain chemical  standards  set  by  two  national 
agencies,  the  U.S.  Pharmacopeia  and  the 
National  Formulary.  These  standards  can- 
not guarantee  equivalency,  but  they  do  en- 
sure that  the  drugs  are  pure  and  potent. 

In  addition,  the  cheaper  "generics"  ap- 
pear to  be  good  enough  to  pass  the  rlgorotis 
tesu  laid  down  by  federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  form  the 
major  part  of  the  smaller  firms'  market,  buy- 
ing large  quantities  of  drugs  on  a  bid  basis. 
The  small  companies,  with  lower  production 
and  distribution  costs  and  no  advertising 
or  research  overhead,  often  outbid  the  Es- 
tablishment firms  for  such  contracts. 

There  are  exceptions,  and  the  FDA.  Is 
spending  additional  tax  dollars  on  research 
to  find  out  whether  the  costly  brand-name 
products  really  are  better  than  their  cheaper 
counterparts.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  avail- 
able evidence  It  can  reasonably  be  said  that 
two  drugs,  which  contain  the  same  active  in- 
gredients and  meet  the  same  chemical 
standards  required  before  marketing  ap- 
proval can  be  given,  will  act  the  same  way 
In  the  human  body. 

However,  when  I  tried  to  list  brand-name 
drugs  and  their  so-called  "generic  equiva- 
lents"  together  In  our  proposed  Drug  Com- 
pendium, the  Drug  Research  Board  balked 
at  the  Idea.  Their  opinion — which  coincided 
with  the  Drug  Establishment's  view — Is  that 
the  generic  drugs  have  yet  to  be  proved  as 
good  as  brand  names. 

The  lengths  to  which  Establishment  fig- 
ures will  go  to  protect  the  myth  of  brand- 
name  superiority  Is  perhaps  best  Illustrated 
by  Senator  Nelson's  confrontation  with  W. 
H.  Conzen,  president  of  Scherlng  Corpora- 
tion. 

Nelson  was  particularly  Interested  In  the 
pricing  structure  of  Metlcorten.  Scherlng's 
brand  of  prednisone,  an  Important  antl-in- 
flanunatory  agent  used  In  the  treatment  of 
chronic  arthritis,  allergies,  and  skin  and  eye 
Inflammation.  Many  versions  of  the  drug  are 
available,  and  the  prices  range  from  Scher- 
lng's $170  per  thousand  to  $4.53  per  thou- 
sand for  a  version  manufactured  by  Upjohn. 
Many  non-Establishment  companies  have 
prednisone  available  in  the  Upjohn  price 
range. 


Mr.  Conzen  was  asked  whether  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency — "which  Is  supplying 
Walter  Reed,  where  Presidents,  Congress- 
men, and  generals  are  treated" — was  getting 
an  inferior  product  when  It  accepted  the 
lower-priced  prednisone. 

"I  cannot  say  whether  It  Is  therapeutical- 
ly equivalent,"  Mr.  Conzen  said.  "I  can  say 
that  they  are  definitely  buying  a  first-class 
drug  which,  compiles  virlth  and  meets  the 
tests  and  standards  of  the  agency,  which  are 
very  exact." 

Yes.  but  "what  is  there  about  Metlcorten 
that  makes  it  worth  $170  a  thousand,  when 
the  government  is  buying  It  for  $4.50  [and] 
New  York  City  Is  buying  It  for  $4.68  a  thou- 
sand?" Senator  Nelson  asked. 

"Several  points,"  Mr.  Conzen  said.  "One 
the  overwhelming  clinical  evidence  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  ovir  brand  unmatched  by  any 
other  brand  or  make  of  prednisone.  Second, 
our  continuing  research  and  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  sale  of  Metlcorten  make  to 
enable  us  to  continue  to  compete  In  this 
business  as  a  research-oriented  company, 
which  strives  for  Innovation,  and  plajrs  Its 
part  in  bringing  benefits  to  the  public, 
which.  In  terms  of  health  and  anything  else, 
are  unsurpassed  anywhere  In  the  world." 
Mr.  Conzen.  also  In  his  testimony,  spoke 
of  Scherlng's  discovery  of  prednisone  In 
1954  and  the  research  that  his  company 
puts  Into  new  drugs  of  that  kind.  Actually, 
between  1953  and  1967,the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Invested  a  total  of  $16,498,- 
144  In  grants  for  research  on  prednisone  and 
lU  cousin  prednisolone.  (With  annual  sales 
of  $1,000,000,  one- third  of  the  total  U.S. 
prednisone  market.  It  la  unlikely  Scherlng's 
Investment  In  research  Is  near  this  figure.) 
The  government-sponsored  research  really 
paid  off  for  Scherlng.  Shortly  before  the  drug 
was  approved  for  marketing,  the  results  of 
an  Important  study  carried  out  at  the  N.I.H. 
Clinical  Center  were  reported  to  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Rheumatism  Society.  This 
assured  the  immediate  success  of  Metlcorten. 
The  prestige  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  was  put  behind  the  drug;  physicians 
responded  by  making  It  the  leading  seller 
m  the  field. 

The  stock  market  also  responded,  and 
Scherlng's  stock  rose  from  $11  per  share  to 
$80. 

Mr.  Conzen  was  merely  following  the 
Establishment  line,  memorized  and  repeated 
by  all  Establishment  figures  when  confronted 
with  bothersome  questions  concerning  the 
high  cost  of  their  drugs.  Harold  Burrows,  for- 
mer president  of  Parke.  Davis  ft  Co..  told 
Senator  Nelson:  "Our  sales  policy  has  to  be 
such  as.  hopefully,  to  produce  an  economic 
climate  In  which  we  will  be  inspired  and  en- 
couraged to  spend  money  for  research.  If  the 
health  and  well-being  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world  Is  to  be  advanced.  I  think  that  the 
ethical  pharmaceutical  Industry.  Including 
Parke,  Davis,  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution In  that  field  and  we  hope  to  continue 
to  do  so." 

The  climate  la  healthy  enough:  no  one  will 
dispute  that.  Annual  reports  for  1967  for  Just 
a  few  Establishment  companies  reveal  the 
state  of  the  Industry's  health:  Merck  &  Co. 
had  sales  of  $528,000,000,  a  net  profit  of 
$89,000,000  on  an  investment  of  26.4  percent; 
Smith  Kline  ft  French  had  sales  of  $260,000,- 
000,  a  net  profit  of  $42,000,000  and  a  return 
of  26.9  percent;  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  had  sales  of 
$408,000,000,  a  net  profit  of  854,000,000,  and  a 
return  of  19.2  percent:  and  O.  D.  Searle  had 
sales  of  $133,000,000.  a  net  profit  of  $27,000,- 
000.  and  a  return  of  28.5  percent. 

The  question  arises,  therefore:  With  the 
nation  Irrevocably  committed  to  providing 
broader  and  better  health  care  for  all  Its 
citizens,  and  committed  as  well  to  build  drugs 
Into  that  guaranteed  health-care  system,  is 
it  reasonable  for  this  small  group  of  compa- 
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nles  to  charge  prices  that  return  such  extrav- 
agant profits— especially  when  the  public  In- 
vestment is  overwhelming  at  the  beginning 
(during  the  research  and  development  stage) 
and  at  the  end  (at  the  time  of  purchase  for 
defense  and  civUlan  medical-care  programs)? 
I  think  that  the  answer  should  be  No.  But 
the  Establishment  Is  firmly  entrenched,  sup- 
ported by  an  xuiknowlng  public  and  a  captive 
medical  profession.  Until  there  is  strong,  or- 
ganized opposition,  the  Drug  Establishment 
Is  safe. 

This  lack  of  organization  Is  the  major  rea- 
son for  the  failure  of  opponents  of  the  Es- 
tablishment to  make  any  real  headway.  Too 
often  we  find  the  various  branches  of  govern- 
ment, which  should  be  looking  out  for  the 
public  interest,  fighting  among  themselves. 

There  are  many  examples,  but  the  worst 
that  I  can  recall  during  my  term  as  Com- 
missioner Involved  a  dispute  between  the 
PJJ.A.  and  Senator  Edward  V.  Long  (D.-Mo.). 
Senator  Long,  champion  of  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy, assigned  a  staff  consultant.  Miles  Had- 
ley  Robinson,  M.D.,  to  investigate  the  F.D.A. 
Between  March  and  October,  1967,  Robin- 
son— quite  properly  while  he  was  a  Senate 
emplovee — made  several  thousand  copies  of 
secret  F.D.A.  documents— with  particular  em- 
phasis on  those  concerning  a  drug  called 
Cothyrobal,  submitted  for  approval  by  the 
Vascular  Pharmaceutical  Co. 

Robinson  resigned  from  Long's  staff  on 
April  12,  1968.  FoMX  days  later  he  appeared 
at  F.D.A.  with  Louis  Mlshell,  both  represent- 
ing Vascular  Pharmaceutical,  and  requested 
"a  fair  decision  by  F.D.A.  on  the  Cothyrobal 
application"— meaning  approval  for  market- 
ing. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  open  examples 
of  conflict  of  Interest  that  I  had  ever  known, 
and  while  Robinson's  investigation  was 
going  on.  Senator  Long  was  making  speeches 
harshly  critical  of  the  F.D.A..  In  the  Senate, 
to  the  press,  and  In  his  home  state. 

The  P.D.A.  survived,  and  Senator  Long 
was  retired  by  the  Missouri  voters,  but  this 
kind  of  dangerous  and  unnecessary  back- 
biting Is  typical  of  the  problems  that  m\ist 
be  overcome  if  we  are  to  counterbalance 
the  enormous  power  of  the  Drug  Establish- 
ment If  you  undermine  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  Its  "watchdog,"  you  destroy  your 
main  weapon. 

The  public  Investment  In  development  of 
drugs  is  too  large  to  permit  the  continuation 
of  a  system  under  which  a  few  companies 
are  allowed  to  make  huge  profits  at  public 
expense.  As  we  move  closer  to  our  aim  for 
quality  health  care  for  all  Americans,  public 
attention  will  focus  more  and  more  on  the 
Drug  Establishment  and  they  will  see  the 
need  for  change.  Drugs  are  a  vital  health 
commodity  and  they  must  be  freely  avail- 
able to  all  who  need  them — not  Just  those 
who  can  afford  them. 

The  necessary  changes  could  be  made 
within  the  present  system,  if  the  Establish- 
ment were  willing  to  cooperate  reasonably 
and  rationally.  By  trimming  advertising 
costs,  eliminating  unnecessary  research,  and 
cooperating,  rather  than  competing,  with  the 
government  In  the  development  of  new 
drugs,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  could 
deliver  drugs  to  the  public  at  much  lower 
prices — and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
If  the  Establishment  Insists  on  following 
Its  present  course,  however,  an  awakened 
public  win  have  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
mand a  syst«m  of  governmental  control. 

Under  the  American  system,  the  likeli- 
hood of  nationalization  Is  remote — but  It  Is 
conceivable  that  as  the  public  investment  In 
the  health  Industry  grows  larger,  the  Drug 
Establishment  may  well  find  Itself  In  the 
position  of  explaining  to  Congress  why  it 
should  not  be  made  into  a  public  utility. 


HOPEFUL  REPORT  THAT  COMMON 
MARKET  SOYBEAN  TAX  WILL  NOT 
BE  IMPOSED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
farmers  in  Missouri  and  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  proposed  Common  Market  tax  on 
soybeans.  As  presented  to  the  Senate  in  a 
talk  on  February  7,  appearing  on  page 
3226  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  day.  such  a  tax  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  income  of  the  American 
farmer. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  glad  to  get  a 
report  from  the  Honorable  George  V. 
Hansen,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Idaho  and  now  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, reporting  that  the  latest  informa- 
tion received  by  the  administration  "is 
that  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  not  likely 
to  act  on  the  proposal  in  its  present  form. 
Pinal  action,  if  any,  is  not  expected  to  be 
taken  in  the  immediate  future." 

We  hope  that  the  firm  stand  taken  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posed tax  will  continue  to  be  effective  and 
that  our  farmers  will  indeed  have  access 
to  the  Common  Market  countries  for  sale 
of  soybeans  and  soybean  oils. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   Mr. 

Hansen's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Depabtment  op  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Stoart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  This  Is  with 
respect  to  the  concern  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed over  the  European  Community's  pro- 
posal to  place  a  consumption  tax  on  oilseeds 
and  oilseed  products. 

As  you  rhay  know,  on  December  19,  1968, 
the  Commission  of  the  Eiu-opean  Community 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  (the 
Community's  Executive  Body)  Its  long 
awaited  policy  program  to  reform  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  Including  specific  provisions 
relating  to  fats  and  oils.  The  Commission 
proposes  to  introduce  a  tax  of  $60  per  metric 
ton  on  vegetable  and  marine  oils  and  $30  per 
ton  on  meals  and  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
launching  negotiations  for  an  international 
arrangement  for  fats  and  oils.  Such  measures 
ostensibly  designed  to  stabilize  the  edible 
fats  and  oils  market,  particularly  butter,  are 
m  fact  designed  to  plug  the  hole  In  the  other- 
wise highly  protective  wall  of  their  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  through  which  oilseeds 
and  hlgh-proteln  meals  enter  duty  free  with- 
out restriction. 

We  consider  this  to  be  the  most  Important 
trade  problem  that  has  arisen  In  agriculture 
between  the  United  States  and  European 
Community  because  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
trade  In  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products — nearly 
$600  million  In  1967/68  and  expanding.  Im- 
pairment of  our  access  to  the  important 
European  market  would  have  a  serious  im- 
pact on  farm  Incomes  and  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  In  addition.  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Community's  policy  of  shifting 
most  of  the  burden  of  supply  adjustment  to 
third  countries  through  intensification  of 
Import  restrictions  and  export  aids.  We  have, 
therefore,  taken  an  extremely  strong  position 
In  opposition  to  the  tax. 

The  U.8.  Oovemment  has  continuously  and 
forcefully  warned  the  European  Community 


that  their  proposed  tax  would  sharply  reduce 
the  Community's  Imports  of  oilseeds  and  oil- 
seed products  and  would  result  in  a  massive 
Impairment  of  the  present  access  available  to 
American  exporters.  We  made  it  clear  that 
we  could  not  agree  to  any  action  or  sub- 
scribe to  any  arrangement  which  would  limit 
our  export  opportunities,  or  deny  to  us  the 
benefit  of  concessions  negotiated  under 
OATT.  We  also  made  it  clear  that  such  action 
would  leave  us  no  choice  but  to  retaliate 
promptly  to  restore  the  balance  of  conces- 
sions. You  may  have  seen  In  newspaper  stories 
the  thought  that  our  retaliation  might  in- 
clude such  important  exports  as  European 
automobiles,  typewriters,  office  equipment, 
wines,  and  similar  Items  that  Americans  buy 
from  them  In  large  amounts. 

What  we,  in  fact,  are  saying  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Is  that  the  enactment  of  a 
consumption  tax  on  oilseed  products  could 
lead  to  the  most  serious  trade  policy  con- 
frontation between  the  Community  and  the 
United  States  with  commercial  and  political 
implications  extending  beyond  agriculture. 

We  will  continue  to  make  representations 
to  the  Community  through  all  available 
channels  to  keep  unimpaired  our  access  to 
Community  markets  for  our  oilseeds  and 
oilseed  products. 

Our  latest  Information  Is  that  the  Council 
of  Ministers  Is  not  likely  to  act  on  the  pro- 
posal In  Its  present  form.  Pinal  action.  If 
any.  is  not  expected  to  be  taken  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  may  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

George  V.  Hansen, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  Pennsylvania  constituents,  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  most  valuable 
trip  to  Europe. 

In  an  era  when  international  tensions 
and  misunderstandings  have  created 
countless  crises  and  endangered  inter- 
national peace,  and  when  the  threat  of 
armed  conflict  looms  in  many  trouble 
spots  aroimd  the  globe,  it  Is  reassuring 
to  know  that  our  President  has  bridged 
an  important  gap  of  friendship  and  im- 
derstanding  with  our  allies  In  Europe. 

Although  America  and  some  European 
nations  had  some  differences  over  spe- 
cific policies  and  actions,  we  were  run- 
ning the  risk  of  allowing  these  differ- 
ences to  erode  the  important  bonds  of 
mutual  understanding  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  President  Nixon 
has  achieved  significant  advances  by  re- 
cementing  this  friendship  and  opening 
the  doors  for  many  mutual  discussions 
on  the  important  issues  of  our  times.  As 
a  result  of  the  message  of  trust  and  un- 
derstanding that  President  Nixon  car- 
ried to  the  capitals  of  Europe,  we  can 
look  forward  to  working  closer  with  our 
European  allies  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  widening  our  channels  of 
communication  with  them. 

The  cause  of  world  peace  has  been 
furthered  by  the  President,  and  the 
prai.se  coming  in  from  around  the  world 
to  him  is  well  deserved. 
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TRroUTE  TO  SENATOR  BARTLETT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  death  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  always  saddens 
us.  but  our  grief  Is  especially  great  when 
we  lose  a  Bob  Bartlett^-a  colleague  with 
whom  we  walked  In  singular  admiration 
and  respect. 

Bob  Bartlett  dedicated  his  life  to  two 
things — helping  all  people  but  especially 
helping  Alaskans. 

Probably  his  most  outstanding  quality 
was  his  compassion.  He  was  a  warm, 
generous,  and  understanding  person. 
When  anyone  was  in  trouble,  he  took 
those  troubles  deeply  to  himself.  His  ef- 
forts to  help  were  unceasing,  endless.  He 
made  friends  as  easily  as  some  people 
make  enemies.  Bob  kept  his  friends  for 
life. 

In  his  dedication  to  Alaska.  Bob  Bart- 
lett built  an  enduring  monument.  He 
spent  most  of  the  last  quarter  century 
of  his  life  in  a  drive  to  win  statehood  for 
Alaska,  and  In  helping  to  guide  It 
through  its  first  10  transitional  years 
when-lt  changed  from  a  territory  to  a 
full-fledged,  first-class  member  of  the 
family  of  American  SUtes. 

I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Alaskan  statehood,  and  the  flourishing, 
progressive  place  that  Alaska  has  be- 
come, are  sw  much  due  to  the  dedication 
of  Bob  Bartlett  as  to  any  other  single 
force  or  effort. 

And  ever  with  Bob  as  his  companion 
and  counselor,  devoted  to  him  and  to  his 
work  and  his  ideals,  was  his  wife.  Vide. 
She.  too.  Is  loved  and  revered  by  all  who 
know  her. 

I  have  never  been  more  impressed  with 
home-State  editorials  about  the  passing 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  than  with 
those  on  Senator  Bartlett.  Alaska  news- 
papers st)eak  of  the  "outpouring  of 
grief"  of  his  Arctic  frontier  constituency 
and  call  him  their  "most  beloved  citi- 
zen." They  say  no  one  was  ever  as  trusted 
and  revered  as  was  he.  They  refer  to 
their  "plateau  of  devotion"  for  him  and 
consider  him  a  "man  to  match  the 
State's  mountains." 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  here 
in  the  Senate  can  imderstand. 

We  knew  It  was  a  privilege  to  call  him 
friend  and  to  work  with  him.  He  was  a 
sound  legislator,  and  he  was  solid  as  a 
man.  He  had  loyalty,  courage,  and  in- 
tegrity. 

We  shall  miss  him — we  shall  always 
remember  him.  Phyllis  joins  with  me  in 
expressing  our  deep  sympathy  to  his  de- 
voted wife.  Vide,  and  his  daughers,  Doris 
Ann  and  Sue.  They  can  walk  with  his 
memory  In  singular  pride. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  tonight 
President  Nixon  reports  to  the  Nation 
on  his  tour  of  Europe,  a  journey  that  I 
am  confident  returned  a  missing  dimen- 
sion to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country. 

The  President's  reception  in  the  capi- 
tals of  Western  Europe  was  universally 
warm.  WhUe  the  predictable  disturb- 
ances were  evident  in  some  places,  the 
crowds  surrounding  the  President  gave 
him  enthusiastic  responses. 

The  President  went  to  Eiirope  at  a  try- 
'ng  time,  a  time  of  Intramural  disagree- 


ment and  a  time  of  surging  tension  be- 
tween East  and  West  over  Berlin. 

Yet  his  itinerary  Included  apparently 
agreeable  and  productive  talks  with  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  he  visited,  talks 
which  demonstrated  a  renewed  American 
interest  in  our  oldest  alliance. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  President 
Is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  good  works 
in  Europe. 

A  CHILD'S  VIEW  OP  POLLUTION 

Mr.  TYDIN08.  Mr.  President,  few  con- 
cerns of  mankind  today  are  as  important 
as  the  preservation  of  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

The  average  American  is  not  fully 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  our  pollution 
problem.  Not  enough  people  realize  that 
every  river  system  in  this  countrj-  is  pol- 
luted. 

Mrs.  Susan  Pridy.  a  teacher  at  the 
Catonsvllle  Elementary  School,  has  set 
a  good  example  for  us  allln  making  our 
pollution  problem  real  for  her  students. 
I  commend  her  for  her  part  in  the  im- 
portant task  of  educating  our  citizenry, 
young  and  old,  about  the  serious  spoil- 
age of  our  environment. 

A  child  is  often  more  appreciative  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  more  affected 
by  its  spoilage,  as  he  loses  rivers  in  which 
to  swim  and  parks  in  which  to  play.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  essays 
I  received  from  Mrs.  Pridy's  fourth- 
grade  students  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  hope  that  they  will  remind  us  all  of 
the  damaging  effects  of  our  polluted  en- 
vironment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  AM  A  Fbh  in  Pollxjtkd  WATXa 

This  water  I'm  In  Is  polluted  Do  you  know 
what  polluted  water  can  do?  Why  It  can  kill 
flah,  birds,  seaweed  and  other  water  plants. 
All  kinds  of  life  Even  you  maybe.  So  help 
■top  water  pollution.  Pleaselt I  i 

The  end.  '- 

RoBsxT  Polk. 

Fan  IN  A  POLLTTTEO  RrvTE 

I'm  a  ftah  living  in  a  polluted  river.  People 
dump  many  things  In  here.  They  put  In  oU, 
soap,  rubbish  and  chemicals  that  harm  fish. 
Many  fish  die  because  of  that.  Many  people 
are  trying  to  stop  It.  You  can  help  tool 

James  Puskt. 

Ml.  Pollution 

One  day  I  was  having  a  terrible  time  tak- 
ing my  afternoon  swim.  No  one  told  me  to 
look  out  for  Mr.  Pollution.  So  I  didn't  think 
about  hUn.  But  I  didn't  think  about  him. 
But  that  was  my  mistake.  And  the  next  thing 
I  knew  was  Mr  Pollution  was  after  me. 

Help  1 1  I  yelled  no  answer.  Help  I  He's  got 
me.  And  just  then  a  human  came  to  my 
rescue  and  killed  him.  And  all  the  flah  and 
me  were  saved. 

ROBCBT  Bmxbt. 

Bwl  Look  at  this  gooey  mess  I  Wonder  what 
I  can  do  about  It?  Looka  like  111  have  to  go 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

(4  Days  later) : 

Well,  here  I  am.  Oh  no  It's  poUuted  too. 
Looka  like  I'll  have  to  go  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

(3  days  later) : 

Oood.  I  got  away  from  that  mess.  The 
people  pollute  like  crazy.  Hope  they  don't 
come  here. 

Chus  p. . 
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A  Pish  Livino  in  a  PoLLxrm>  Ritxb 

Hello  t  My  name  Is  Seamore  and  I'm  a  fish 
living  In  dirty  water  ah  I  Its  so  terrible.  I'll 
tell  you  what  Ito  like. 

One  day  I  was  sleeping  peacefully  and  all 
of  the  sudden  this  naaty  smell  came  to  me. 
I  stepped  out  of  the  water  a  bit  and  I  saw 
plain  ordinary  people  throwing  tilings  Into 
my  river.  Why  of  all  the  nasty  no-rotten 
tilings  I  yelled  at  them  but  they  wouldn't 
Usten. 

I  thought  It  would  be  nice  to  go  up  to  them 
but  then  I  felt  dizzy.  I  tried  to  swim  I — 
floated.  This  Is  the  end — dead — dead — dead. 

Bye-Bye  cruel  world  I 

Rhonda  Rorxs. 

Iv  I  WzBB  A  Pur  in  a  Polltttkd  Rivn 
I  was  swimming  peacefully  In  front  of  the 
two  rusty  old  pipes  hanging  over  the  waters 
edge.  My  Orandad  once  told  me  dirt  and 
grimy  traah  came  out  of  the  two  pipes,  I 
always  believe  my  grandad  but  thU  time 
I  don't  know  what  to  believe. 

I  was  still  swimming  when  out  came  dirt 
and  grimy  trash  just  like  my  grandad  told 
me!  Now  someday  I  can  tell  the  story  of  the 
polluted  river  to  my  grandchildren. 

SiTZT  L.  . 

Bonnh  and  Cltdc  Pish 
Hello  I  My  name  Is  Bonnie,  Bonnie  Pish. 
My-aaaaachooooool  What  was  that? 
"A  puff  of  oil,  dirt  and  dust,  Bonnie." 
Oh   thank   you,   Clyde   honey.   Now   as   I 
started  to  say.  my  boyfriend  la  Clyde  Plah. 
Oh,  oh.  here  I  go  again,  Aaaaacbooooo  I  Same 
thing.  Clyde? 

Tee  same  thing  Bonnie.  Oh,  by  the  way- 
should  we  call  off  the  wedding;  move,  and 
then  get  married?" 

Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  that  too. 
So  we  moved  and  got  married.  The  pollu- 
tion hasn't  reached  us  yet.  WIU  It  be  long? 

By. 

JxmiTH  ScHNxmsa. 

Candt 

One  day  I  was  swimming  home  tmd  sitting 
down  to  lunch  when  suddenly  a  tire  fell 
down.  My  baby  sister  was  all  right  so  was  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

My  daddy  took  a  close  look — It  was  a  tire 
but  who  did  that.  We  made  a  playpen  out 
of  It  for  my  baby  sister.  A  few  days  later  my 
daddy  decided  that  some  kids  were  doing  It 
Someone  must  stop  them.  Well  my  daddy  had 
to  go  to  work.  My  sister  was  too  young.  My 
brother  wa«  a  scared  cat.  My  mother  had  to 
take  care  of  us.  So  I  was  left. 

I  could  not  go  tm  I  was  6  I  was  5.  My 
birthday  came  soon.  We  were  glad  we  had 
had  a  few  clunks.  The  day  came  I  said 
"Oood  bye"  and  gave  myself  a  big  jump.  I 
was  on  a  big  rock. 

Some  kids  were  throwing  some  things.  I 
said  "Stop"  and  told  my  story.  They  prom- 
ised never  to  do  it  again  so  I  left.  When 
I  went  back  my  sister  was  hurt.  I  told  my 
story,  and  my  parents  told  theirs.  My  sister 
got  better  and  we  lived  happily  ever  after. 

LoaAN  MoTX. 


March  -4,  19p9 
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GRAZING  RIGHTS  OP  CERTAIN 
RESIDENTS  OP  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  I  introduced  for  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oolo- 
WATER)  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  recognize  the  grazing 
rights  of  Henry  Gray.  Jack  Gray,  and 
Robert  Louis  Gray. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  Record  Arizona  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  1.  urging  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  so  recognize  these 
grazing  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 


rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 
Joint  memorial  urging  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  grazing  rights  of  Henry  Gray,  Jack 
Gray  and  Robert  Louis  Gray,  doing  busi- 
ness as  Gray  Partners,  on  the  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  by  either  raU- 
fylng  and  confirming  their  right  to  a  life- 
time grazing  permit  on  the  monument  or 
compensating  them  for  the  cancellation  of 
their  grazing  permit 

To  the  President  ond  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  Arnerica: 
Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
Whereas,  during  the  year  1017  Bob  Gray 
and  his  family  moved  from  Texas  Into  what 
Is  now  known  as  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  there  purchased 
range  rights,  water  rights  and  Improvements 
from  persons  then  living  and  grazing  cattle 
in  the  area,  all  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ognized customs,  practices  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Arizona  at 
that  time,  and  all  of  which  grazing  land  at 
that  time  was  open  range  and  remained  so 
until  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
In  1934  which  Act  specifically  recognized 
such  grazing  rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  of  April  13,  1937  (50  Stat.  1827);  and 
Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  such  Ex- 
ecutive Order  the  lands  withdrawn  were 
subject  to  vested  rights  which.  Insofar  as 
surviving  members  of  the  Gray  family,  by 
then  doing  business  as  the  Gray  Partners, 
were  concerned,  consisted  of  water  rights, 
homestead  rights  and  their  range  rights  and 
Improvements  as  recognized  by  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act;  and 

Whereas,  after  considerable  negotiations 
and  discussions  between  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den  of  Arizona  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  a  firm  commitment  was 
made  by  Secretary  Ickes  to  Senator  Hayden 
that  In  lieu  of  condemning  their  grazing 
rights  or  compenstalng  the  Gray  Partners 
for  their  vested  rights  In  the  Monument 
that  their  grazing  and  water  rights  would 
continue  to  be  recognized  by  the  Issuance 
of  grazing  permits  through  the  lifetime  of 
the  last  surviving  Gray  Partner,  which 
agreement  has  been  recognized  and  honored 
throughout  the  years  and  grazing  permits 
have  been  Issued  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  down 
to  and  including  December  31,  1968;  and 

Whereas.  In  1986,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  Its  Under  Secretary 
John  A.  Carver,  made  a  firm  commitment 
to  the  Gray  Partners  to  purchase  all  of  their 
rights  within  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument,  consisting  of  approximately  one 
hundred  sixty  acres  of  fee  land,  two  sections 
of  State  of  Arizona  leased  grazing  land  to- 
gether with  all  their  Improvements,  water 
rights  and  grazing  permit  on  such  public 
lands  for  a  total  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  Gray  Partners  by  the  exe- 
cution of  an  Option  and  Contract  dated  Au- 
gust 30,  1966,  Attempts  were  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  the  date  of 
such  option  to  July,  1968,  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  and  House  Subcom- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  National 
Parks,  which  approval  was^  granted  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  but  withheld  by  the 
House  Subcommittee.  The  aforesaid  option 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Gray  Partners  and  they  have  at  all  times 
acted  in  good  faith  In  their  dealings  with 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  relied  upon  the  firm 
commitment  to  purchase  their  rights  made 
by  Under  Secretary  Carver;  and 

Whereas,  notv^thstandlng  these  facts,  the 
Assistant  Secretairy  of  the  Interior  tinder  date 
of  July  12,  1968  advised  the  Gray  Partners 


that  their  grazing  permit  on  the  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  would  expire  on 
December  31.  1968  and  would  not  be  con- 
tinued and  that  their  cattle  grazing  upon  the 
Monument  would  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  Monument  lands  by  January  1.  1969;  and 
Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  arbitrary  ac- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  S.  3837  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  Gray  Partners  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  ninety-two  thousand  dollars  as 
damages  or  comjjensatlon  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  their  grazing  permit;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  that 
the  Gray  Partners  have  been  unjustly,  arbi- 
trarily and  cruelly  treated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  arbitrary  cancella- 
tion of  their  grazing  permit  on  the  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monimient  violates  firm 
commitments  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  and  more 
recently  to  other  members  of  the  Arizona 
Congressional  Delegation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  believes  that  this  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary action  should  be  rectified  and  corrected 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  legislation  which  would 
either  ratify  and  confirm  the  lifetime  grazing 
permit  of  the  Gray  Partners  or  compensate 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  grazing  privileges 
and  property  rights  on  the  Monument. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona  prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  and  the  President  sign  Into  Law  leg- 
islation which  win  either  ratify  and  confirm 
the  llftetlme  grazing  permits  of  Henry  Gray, 
Jack  Gray  and  Robert  Louis  Gray,  doing  bus- 
iness as  the  Gray  Partners,  on  the  public 
lands  within  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument,  or  fully  compensate  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  grazing  privileges  and  rights. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  dele- 
gation. 

WEST  VIRGINIAN  CHAIRMAN  OP 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, West  Virginians  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  a  West  Virginian,  Virginia  Mae 
Brown,  is  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

She  is  the  first  woman  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  the  first  woman  to 
be  its  Chairman,  and  the  first  West  Vir- 
ginian to  hold  the  position. 

An  excellent  feature  article  about  this 
capable  and  charming  lady  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  headlined 
"In  Transportation — A  Peach  of  a  Gal." 

I  read  this  article  with  interest  and 
with  pride.  It  is  an  excellent  word  pic- 
ture of  a  woman  who  has  held  many 
positions  of  public  responsibility  and  who 
has  discharged  her  duties  with  distinc- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle about  Mrs.  Brown  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Transportation — A  Peach  or  a  Gal 
(By  Donnle  BadclUfe) 

Charueston,  W.  Va.— The  flight  from 
Washington  lasts  only  an  hoxir  but  It  Is  long 


enough  to  polish  a  speech  or  study  a  report 
before  the  plane  begins  its  descent  on  that 
precipitous  982-foot  high  mountalntop  run- 
way. 

Other  passengers  cinch  their  seatbelts  un- 
til the  discomfort  forces  their  minds  aloft. 
Below  Is  the  dreaded  300-foot  ravine  that  Is  a 
pilot's  final  hurdle  before  wheels  can  touch 
ground. 

A  good-looking,  preoccupied  brunette  in 
her  mid  408  sits  near  the  front  engrossed  In 
her  thoughts,  never  noticing  the  buildings  of 
Kanawha   Aliport   growing   nearer. 

She  has  come  to  West  Virginia  on  the  aver- 
age of  every  other  weekend  for  the  past  five 
years  and  today,  unlike  any  of  those  other 
times,  she  has  come  to  address  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Senate. 

Usually  she  has  come  as  Mrs.  James  V. 
Brown — 'ainny  Mae"  to  the  widowed  mother 
she  visits  at  Pliny,  the  tiny  town  some  3S 
miles  from  Charleston  where  the  ancestral 
home  sits  on  600  acres  planted  In  com  and 
tobacco. 

Always  she  has  come  as  "Peaches"  Brown, 
the  vivacious,  brainy  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity law  school  graduate  whose  classmates, 
many  of  them  now  among  the  state's  rising 
politicians,  gave  her  the  nickname  because 
"she  was  a  peach  of  a  gal." 

And  often  she  has  come  as  Virginia  Mae 
Brown,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  whose  business  concerns  the 
complex  problem  of  transporting  people  and 
goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

•Transportation  was  always  a  problem," 
she  muses  while  strolling  to  a  waiting  car, 
recalling  a  girlhood  In  the  country. 
'•But  I  never  thought  I'd  be  in  It." 
Today,  Mrs.  Brown  Is  In  It  like  no  other 
woman  before  her  ever  has  been.  On  Jan. 
1,  she  moved  up  to  become  chairman  for 
one  year  of  the  82-year-old  federal  agency 
which  regulates  the  unfemlnlne  Industries 
of  railroads,  trucking  and  barge  lines,  bus 
companies  and  pipelines. 

They  are  Industries  with  combined  yearly 
revenues  estimated  at  $25  billion  and,  In 
the  vernacular  of  many  who  work  In  them, 
they  "ain't  no  place  for  a  lady." 

The  S40,000-a-year  chairman's  Job  (Con- 
gress last  month  raised  the  salary  from  $29,- 
500  and  that  of  the  other  10  commissioners 
from  $28,000  to  $38,000)  means  she  Is  the 
one  who  will  testify  before  Congress,  be  the 
commission's  voice,  handle  Its  conference 
and  channel  Its  course. 

She  has  no  housewifely  notions  of  new 
brooms  or  political  visions  of  clean  sweeps. 
"Our  problems  don't  move  or  go  away 
In  one  year."  she  says  with  the  patience  of 
one  who  sat  through  two  years  and  three 
months  of  hearings  on  the  largest  railroad 
merger  case  ever  filed  with  the  ICC.  the  Rock 
Island  merger. 

There  are.  Instead,  what  she  calls  "a 
great  multitude  of  areas"  and  the  consumer 
area  dealing  with  passenger  train  service  and 
household  moving  problems  is  one  of  her 
special  concerns. 

"We've  worked  very  hard  In  these  areas 
at  the  ICC  and  there  are  problems.  So  It  Isn't 
just  a  thing  for  my  chairmanship." 

Nor  Is  she  critical  of  the  one-year  term 
ICC  chairmen  traditionally  serve. 

"I've  had  busy  days  and  nights,"  she  says 
of  the  two  months  since  she  became  chair- 
man, "and  it  kind  of  sounds  like  maybe  a 
year's  a-plenty." 

Tliere  are  shortcomings  under  every  sys- 
tem and  she  has  worked  them  all.  But  In  the 
vears  since  she  left  law  school  to  embark 
on  a  career  of  legal  and  regulatory  work, 
she  has  found  "If  you've  got  good  people 
who  want  to  do  the  job,  actually  you  can 
do  It." 

That  career  has  been  a  remarkably  success- 
ful one  In  which  she  admits  ••everything 
worked  along  m  sequence  without  me  ever 
applying  for  a  job  yet." 

President  Johnson  summoned  her  to 
Washington  on  a  March  day  in  1964  when. 
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u  Qnt  woman  chairman  of  West  Virginia's 
Public  Service  Commission,  she  was  "right 
tn  the  middle  of  a  whole  lot  of  families  being 
without  gas — people  ill  and  with  babies  who 
were  going  to  end  up  out  In  the  cold." 

She  had  not  wanted  to  be  disturbed,  she 
remembers,  but  was  brought  out  of  that 
meeting  in  a  hurry. 

"The  President  said  •would  you  and  your 
husband  come  to  my  office  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock'.  The  answer  was  'yes, 
sir*." 

The  then  40-yeftr-oId  mother  of  two  small 
daughters  was  one  of  nearly  1,000  women 
Johnson  appointed  to  jobs  from  OS-12  up 
In  his  first  six  months  as  president. 

But  her  appointment  was  one  which  male 
observers  watched  with  particular  Interest. 
Never  before  had  a  woman  sat  on  this  old- 
est of  all  federal  regulatory  agencies  and 
many  wondered  whether  her  sex  might  work 
against  her  in  a  realm  heretofore  dominated 
by  men. 

"It  never  seemed  to  bother  her,"  says  her 
confidential  assistant  Hlldred  Hersman  who 
has  been  near  or  by  her  side  since  Mrs. 
Brown  was  legal  counsel  to  former  West  Vir- 
ginia Oov.  W.  W.  Baxon. 

"The.  fact  that  she  is  a  woman  made  her 
a  BoveUyin  this  field,  sure,  but  she  can  see 
the  problems,"  says  her  successor  on  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  Chairman  Boyce 
Orlfflth. 

As  far  as  Mrs.  Brown  can  see.  her  sex  may 
have  worked  to  her  advantage  In  at  least 
one  instance.  She  used  her  feminine  eye 
to  coordinate  decor  in  an  otherwise  gov- 
emment-grim  ICC  office  and  completed  the 
Job  In  record  time. 

"Tou  always  got  your  drapes,  your  car- 
pets and  your  walls  pcUnted  a  year  or  two 
apart.  I  said  U  it  couldn't  be  done  together 
to  please  pass  me  by." 

Today  she  wears  gay,  feminine  clothes 
to  match  her  bright,  feminine  but  tailored 
office  where  waUs  are  off-white,  carpets  red. 
drapes  a  combination  of  both  colors  and 
fiirnlture  Is  covered  In  white  imitation 
leather. 

Her  home  in  Alexandria,  which  she  and 
her  attorney-husband  recently  bought.  Is 
equally  gay  and  a  welcome  change  from 
apartment-living  for  their  active  and  gregari- 
ous daughters  Vickl,  13.  and  Pam,  9. 

"I've  moved  10  times  in  my  liXe."  Mie. 
Brown  says,  "and  I've  never  had  any  prob- 
lems. But  that  doesn't  mean  other  people 
haven't." 

She  knows  there  are  hangupe  In  the  mov- 
ing Industry  and  says  the  ICC  is  working  to 
Improve  them.  But  she  also  credits  the  In- 
dustry Itself  with  making  proposals  to  help 
tighten  rules. 

"You  can't  do  anything  by  not  talking 
to  Industry." 

Talking,  says  her  mother  Mrs.  Felix  M. 
Brown,  Is  one  thing  Qlnny  Mae  has  always 
been  especially  good  at. 

■  She's  just  like  my  father."  her  mother 
continues,  watching  her  daughter  In  an  ani- 
mated conversation  with  several  West  Vir- 
ginia senators.  "He  could  talk  forever." 

MO  rAvoBins 

Mrs.  Brown,  president  of  The  Buffalo  Bank 
at  Eleanor,  W.  Va.,  la  proud  of  her  daughter 
"but  I'm  proud  of  all  my  children."  And 
she  was  delighted  when  Ginny  Mae  married 
a  law  school  sweetheart  in  19SS  with  the 
same  last  name. 

"It  made  It  easier  fot'  me  not  to  give  her 
up." 

The  tall,  pleasant,  tastefiilly  dressed  elder 
Mrs.  Brown  kids  her  daughter  about  her 
minlhems,  threatens  "to  face  all  those  hems" 
the  next  time  Olnny  Mae  goes  to  Pliny. 

She  would  like  to  see  her  daughter  back 
on  home  ground  permanently,  says  "I'm  sure 
ahe'U  come  back  some  day.  But  I  don't  want 
her  to  take  my  Job.  I'm  not  ready  for  the 
•helf  yet." 


With  Chairman  Brown's  ICO  term  due  to 
expire  Dec.  31,  1970.  there  is  still  enough  time 
to  consider  the  next  move. 

And  this  year  she  probably  will  be  busier 
than  she  has  ever  been  as  she  steers  the  ICC 
through  what  some  see  as  its  most  hazardous 
course  yet. 

A  reflective  woman  who  chooses  her  words 
but  often  omits  commas  and  periods,  she  is 
apt  to  detour  around  hard-pavement  stands 
on  whether  the  ICC.  an  arm  of  Congress, 
should  have  more  policymaking  power. 

"I  think  about  a  whole  lot  of  things  about 
air  service  and  I'm  not  regulating  the  air 
service  but  to  me  if  you  are  going  to  sit  aa 
part  of  transportation  you  can't  block  out  of 
your  mind  what  belongs  where." 

Working  with  the  chairmen  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  she  says  they  go  over  mutual 
problems  that  work  their  way  Into  each 
agency. 

"There  was  a  time  when  you  ran  yoxir  own 
agency,  but  in  this  day  and  time  we  think 
.ibout  problems  we  don't  even  have  to  an- 
swer." 

One  of  them  is  what  she  calls  "coordinated 
transportation"  where  train,  bus  and  plane 
arrival  and  departure  points  would  be  drawn 
together  so  travelers  could  use  them  with 
ease  Instead  of  harassment. 

Transportation,  she  philosophizes,  has 
been  a  key  to  America's  growth  as  a  cohesive, 
powerful  nation.  Where  an  Individual's 
transportation  was  limited,  so  was  his  world. 

"They've  written  many  songs  about  living 
a  whole  lifetime  and  never  seeing  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  And  the  basis  of  that 
was  true,  though  It  isn't  now." 

Her  more  immediate  concerns,  however, 
are  in  areas  where  most  women  would  be 
lost. 

She  sees  the  role  of  the  ICC  as  one  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  "a  role  this  country  needs 
badly."  It  fits,  she  says,  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  work  on  planning  and 
research  in  matters  involving  safety. 

Is  she  fearful  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  encroach  upon  ICC  Juris- 
diction, as  some  critics  fear ' 

"The  ICC  supported  the  legislation,  the 
enactment  of  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion," she  says  without  hesitation. 

"We  realized  what  we  were  doing.  We  gave 
up  432  people  In  the  field  of  safety  and  did 
It  In  the  honest  belief  that  safety  had  be- 
come such  a  problem  In  this  country  In  all 
areas  of  transportation  that  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  was  to  consolidate  it." 

OtTLT     HINTS 

She  only  hints  at  any  potential  threat 
the  department  might  pose. 

"I  suppose  that  every  agency  watches  Its 
own  Jurisdiction.  We're  an  arm  of  Congress, 
they're  a  member  of  the  Executive  Branch 
and  there  Isn't  any  problem  now.  I  won't  say 
there  never  will  be.  but  we're  trying  to  do 
our  Job  and  they're  doing  their  best  to  get 
started." 

Her  legal  training  was  invaluable  though 
not  a  requisite  for  her  ICC  appointment.  And 
transportation,  she  likes  to  say,  is  "a  pretty 
good  living"  that  more  people  should  know 
about. 

Whenever  possible  she  does  her  part  to 
promote  It.  encouraging  universities  and  col- 
leges to  give  transportation  courses  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

Former  associates  In  Charleston  watch  her 
Washington  career  closely  and  teaslngly  call 
her  "that  Washington  lady"  to  which  she 
retorts  'I'm  that  Pliny  lady." 

A  few  see  her  as  a  future  candidate  for 
elected  office  while  others  are  not  so  s\ire. 

"She'd  be  very  promising  in  the  political 
area  If  she  were  Inclined  that  way,"  says 
Boyce  Qrlfflth.  "but  I  think  her  Interest  is 
more  In  agency  work  than  state  politics." 

Her  mother  says  Olnny  Mae  has  been  ap- 


proached several  times  to  run  for  office  "but 
I'm  against  it.  It's  what  she'd  have  to  go 
through,  you  know.  Did  you  ever  know  a 
politician  that  dldnt  have  bis  name  slung 
In  the  dirt?" 

Chairman  Brown  remains  nonconunlttal 
though  bails  old  friends  in  State  House  cor- 
ridors with  the  zest  of  a  seasoned  cam- 
paigner. 

"When  anyone  calls  me  Peaches,"  she  quips. 
"I  know  the  time  of  my  life  It  refers  to.  At 
the  ICC  no  one  calls  me  Peaches,  at  least  to 
my  face." 

At  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
they  call  her  "a  fresh  viewpoint,  not  Just  a 
good  lawyer  and  a  smart  woman." 

"We're  not  fooled  by  the  fact  that  she's 
a  woman. 

And  at  home  in  West  Virginia  where  she 
was  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  state 
for  eight  years,  then  the  state's  first  woman 
insurance  commissioner  and  finally  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, they  arent  fooled  by  the  fact  that 
she  Is  a  woman,  either. 

"I  really  haven't  had  time  to  think  about 
running  for  an  office  too  much,"  she  says  of 
her  career  after  the  expiration  of  her  ICC 
term  In  1970. 

"If  I'm  not  busy  at  the  ICC,  rm  going  to 
be  busy  someplace  else.  And  I'm  going  to  be 
busy  all  my  life." 
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STRONG  CASE  FOR  RATIFICATION 
OF  FORCED  LABOR  TREATY— XXII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  every  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ate should  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 
The  case  for  ratification  of  all  the  human 
rights  conventions  is  strong  but  the  case 
for  ratification  of  the  Forced  Labor  Con- 
vention is  beyond  dispute. 

There  may  be  some  who  say  that  this 
raises  the  question  of  constitutionality. 
After  all,  the  convention  contains  a  pro- 
vision outlawing  forced  labor  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  participation  in  strikes.  Is 
this  not  dealing  with  an  area  reserved  for 
State  regulation?  No.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wirtz  has  said: 

Just  as  there  Is  neither  Federal  nor  State 
power  validly  to  Impose  forced  labor  as  a 
punishment  for  holding  and  discussing 
political  views  In  a  lawful  manner,  by  reason 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  there  is  neither 
Federal  nor  State  power  validly  to  impose 
forced  labor  as  a  punishment  for  a  legal 
strike. 

In  other  words,  the  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  demands  noth- 
ing more  than  is  already  guaranteed 
under  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  cynically 
suppose  that  conventions  such  as  these 
do  no  good.  I  direct  such  men  to  the  list 
of  the  countries  which  have  ratified  this 
treaty.  The  name  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  be  foimd  on  this  list.  Of  course  not, 
for  the  Soviets  have  for  years  been  oper- 
ating forced  labor  camps. 

Tragically,  the  name  of  the  United 
States  along  with  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  absent  from  the  list  of  nations 
which  have  ratified  this  treaty.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  know  why  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  ratify  this  convention.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  United  States 
cannot.  Let  us  take  that  course  of  action. 
Let  us  ratify  the  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor  now. 


DEATH    OP    PRIME    MINISTER 
LEVI  ESHKOL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Israel  lost  a  valiant  leader  with  the 
death  of  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
of  February  26,  1969,  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Prime  Minister  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mr.  Scott 

The  world  today  mourns  the  passing  of 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel,  one  of 
the  pioneer  builders  of  the  Jewish  homeland. 

A  member  of  the  Israeli  government  since 
Its  establishment  as  an  Independent  State  in 
1948,  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  long  served  the 
people  of  that  valiant  Nation.  While  con- 
tinually realizing  the  need  to  strengthen 
Israel's  deterrent  capacity,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  been  unrelenting  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  peace  that  we  knew  would  benefit  all  in 
the  Middle  East  and  all  mankind. 

On  a  recent  vlait  to  the  United  States, 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol  conveyed  to  former 
President  Johnson  his  central  concern  for 
peace  In  his  country  and  for  the  ar»a  of  the 
world  In  which  he  lived.  He  closed  his  re- 
marks with  the  Biblical  phrase  "Peace  be  to 
him  that  Is  far,  and  to  him  that  is  near." 

These  are  beautiful  sentiments  coming 
from  one  who  has  long  yearned  for  a  true 
peace  for  his  people.  We  can  only  hope  that 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol  will  now  find  the  peace 
he  so  richly  deserves. 


RESPONSIBILITY  IN  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  state- 
ments attributed  to  Richard  Nixon  and 
some  of  his  supporters  during  and  since 
his  successful  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency led  many  school  officials  and  other 
observers  of  the  school  desegregation 
program  to  believe  that  less  would  be 
required  under  a  Nixon  administration 
than  had  been  true  during  the  preceding 
administration.  1  hope  I  am  correct  In 
interpreting  the  comments  recently  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  Finch  to 
mean  that  there  will  not  be  any  back- 
sliding or  equivocation  In  the  school  de- 
segregation program  authorized  by  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

An  article  published  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  of  February  15,  1969.  makes 
clear  the  great  importance  of  the  Nixon 
administration  carrying  out  the  title  VI 
school  desegregation  program  firmly  and 
fairly,  as  I  believe  it  has  been  conducted 
in  the  past.  The  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Reg  Murphy,  and  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  Persons  who  have  been 
elected  to  office  should  have  no  difficulty 
understanding  the  point  Mr.  Murphy 
makes  in  the  article — that  unless  the 
President  and  Secretary  Pinch  are  firm 
in  their  administration  of  the  title  VI 
program,  they  will  "create  an  untenable 
political  situation  for  local  superintend- 
ents, principals,  teachers,  and  moderates 
who  must  continue  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  President,  the  article  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phy emphasizes  a  point  which  is  often 
overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  the  school 
desegregation  program.  I  hope  Members 
of  Congress  will  take  time  to  read  the 


article,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PREsroENT,  HEW  Must  Be  Firm 

(By  Reg  Murphy) 

"If  they  are  wishy-washy  now,  they  will 

destroy  everything  we  have  worked  for  in 

this  community."  a  worried  Georgia  county 

school  superintendent  said. 

"Our  school  board  and  a  majority  of  otir 
people  pretty  well  accepted  the  fact  they 
would  have  to  desegregate  the  school  for  real. 
They  lost  in  the  district  court,  and  then  we 
lost  some  money  from  the  schools,"  the 
superintendent  added. 

"After  Nixon  won.  the  board  members  got 
some  new  hope.  Then  they  went  to  a  Georgia 
school  boards  meeting  the  other  night  and 
heard  Gov.  Maddox  talk  about  the  need  to 
change  the  decisions  In  education,  and  they 
got  real  excited.  Now  they  think  some  kind 
of  Ughtnlng  Is  going  to  strike  and  they  won't 
reaUy  have  to  desegregate." 

As  the  superintendent  talked.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  has  been  under  great  strain. 
Trying  to  guide  his  schools  toward  integra- 
tion, and  working  with  a  board  which  has 
resisted  every  step  of  the  way,  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult.  He  needs  heljK— the  kind 
of  help  that  only  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  the  department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  can  give. 

The  superintendent  went  on  to  say  that  his 
lavi^rers  have  advised  there  Is  no  way  to  win 
the  appeal.  The  lawyers  have  advised  It  would 
take  $6,000  of  school  money  to  pursue  the 
case  to  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  Orleans  and  that  much  more  to 
go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt. 

"We  can't  afford  that — and  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  anyway,"  the  superintendent 
said.  "But  If  these  people  keep  getting  new 
hope  we  will  find  ourselves  appealing  the 
case." 

What  worries  him  more  than  money,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  community  once 
was  resigned  to  accepting  desegregation  but 
now  feels  It  may  have  another  chance  to 
rebel. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "It's  unhealthy  for  a 
commtinlty  to  go  through  this.  We  need  firm 
help.  If  they  are  wishy-washy  now,  they  will 
destroy  everything  we  have  worked  for  In 
this  community." 

The  school  man's  talk  sounded  very  much 
like  the  words  of  the  restaurant  operators  a 
few  years  ago.  They  were  ready  to  desegregate, 
but  needed  an  outside  agency's  help.  When 
the  public  accommodations  law  was  passed 
by  Congress,  they  had  the  firm  backing  they 
needed.  Then  they  served  food  to  Just  about 
everybody  who  came. 

Only  In  cases  where  the  superintendent  can 
lean  on  some  outside  agency  can  he  afford 
to  move  for  desegregation.  As  a  public  official 
in  a  Southern  county,  he  would  have  no 
future  unless  he  could  point  to  pressure  in 
moving  to  desegregate  the  schools. 

The  Job  of  President  Richard  Nixon  and 
HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  becomes  clear, 
then.  They  must  Insist  that  the  law  of 
the  land  be  obeyed  promptly.  They  must  have 
firm  guidelines  which  will  tell  school  districts 
precisely  what  to  expect.  And  they  must  cut 
off  funds  precisely  when  they  say  they  will. 
Otherwise  they  create  an  untenable  politi- 
cal situation  for  local  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  moderates  who  must 
continue  to  live  In  the  community. 

It  appears  that  Nixon  and  Finch  have 
understood  only  partially  their  responsibility. 
They  talk  about  sweet  reason.  To  be  sure, 
that  is  essential. 

They  also  must  be  very  firm  Indeed,  or 
they  will  bring  on  the  political  death  of  a 
vast  number  of  men  who  are  trying  to  do 
the  right  thing. 


ABM  AND  THE  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  board 
of  directors  of  Congregation  Solel  in 
Highland  Park,  111.,  has  adopted  a  state- 
ment of  concern  about  the  ABM  pro- 
gram and  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Because 
of  its  eloquence  and  logic,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  presented  in  the 
Record. 

I  congratulate  the  board  of  Congrega- 
tion Solel.  their  rabbi,  Arnold  Jacob 
Wolf,  and  their  president,  Irving  A. 
Hanig. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  few  short  years  since  Hiroshima,  we 
have  watched  nuclear  armaments  multiply 
and  re-multlply  to  even  farther  and  more 
awesome  limits  of  destructlveness.  It  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  In  so  little  time  the  arms  race 
could  have  already  reached  the  state  it  has, 
and  that  we  now  find  ourselves  actually  con- 
sidering whether  missiles  armed  with  hydro- 
gen bomb  warheads  should  be  placed  directly 
into  our  community  In  an  attempt  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  protection. 

Supporters  of  the  "thin"  antlbalUstlc  mis- 
sile program  which  Is  now  being  proposed 
admit  that  It  would  not  be  adequate  to  pro- 
tect against  a  massive  attack.  They  do  con- 
tend that  such  a  system  would  nevertheless 
provide  protection  against  a  lesser  attack. 
This  view  is  not  shared  by  many  who  believe 
that  a  determined  aggressor  with  enough  ca- 
pability to  produce  the  type  of  weapon 
against  which  the  system  is  designed  would 
also  be  able  to  circumvent  the  system  by  at- 
tacking In  other  ways. 

In  the  face  of  the  grave  dangers  of  an 
inflated  economy,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  making  vast  expenditures  In  a  program 
which  may  well  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  our  country's  security.  The  Initial  cost 
alone  would  be  $5  billion  and  If  the  system 
Is  expanded  as  some  have  proposed  the  cost 
has  been  projected  to  from  S40  billion  to 
$100  billion.  With  our  nation  torn  by  the 
crisis  of  racial  conflict,  our  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  In  such  tremendous  amounts 
must  not  be  diverted  from  the  urgent  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  society. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  accidental  explosion.  Despite 
the  reassurance  that  every  conceivable  pre- 
caution would  be  taken,  the  horrible  loss  of 
life,  which  would  result  If  an  accident  should 
somehow  nevertheless  occur,  remains  a  ter- 
rifying prospect. 

On  the  basis  of  our  religious  and  moral 
convictions,  we  feel  that  mankind  must 
bring  a  halt  to  the  senseless  nuclear  arms 
race.  We  pray  that  people  and  their  leaders 
In  all  nations  may  be  granted  the  will  and 
wisdom  to  seek  out  ways  of  creating  a  world 
safe  from  nuclear  holocaust.  Man  has 
reached  a  stage  where  In  a  few  months  he 
will  walk  on  the  moon  for  the  first  time.  We 
pray  that  he  may  also  be  granted  the  dignity 
to  iearn  how  to  walk  on  the  earth  as  a  man. 


CONSERVATION    QUESTIONS 
FACING    THE    NATION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  Americans  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  a  gross  national 
product  defined  simply  in  terms  of  out- 
put is  a  meaningless  concept,  that  if  we 
are  destroying  our  environment  in  order 
to  produce  this  output,  then  the  annual 
increase  in  GNP  is  not  a  figure  of  which 
to  be  proud,  but.  rather  is  a  measure  of 
our  shameful  destructlveness. 

I  say  that  I  believe  Americans  are 
becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  this  ele- 
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mentary  truth  because  I  think  this  has 
been  the  case  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations.  However,  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  still  largely  an 
unknown  quantity  with  regard  to  the 
urgent  conservation  questions  which 
face  the  Nation. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  34th  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  American  WUdllfe  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  which  opened 
yesterday  In  Washington.  D.C.  Each  year 
this  conference  is  a  "watershed"  for  nat- 
ural resource  experts  from  all  over  the 
North  American  Continent.  This  Is  even 
more  the  case  this  year,  as  conserva- 
tionists wait  to  see  what  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  do  In  the  areas  which 
ao  vitally  concern  them  and  the  Nation. 
The  President,  during  his  campaign  and 
since,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hlckel.  at  confirmation  hearings,  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  generalized  assent 
to  the  conservation  needs  of  the  Nation. 
But  whether  actions  will  follow  words 
is  yerto  be  determined. 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrtelson.  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  one 
of  the  deans  of  American  conservation, 
defined  the  dimensions  of  the  problems 
facing  the  new  administration  very 
clearly  in  a  speech  which  opened  the 
conference.  Dr.  Gabrielson  urged  the  new 
administration  "to  accept  the  recent  na- 
tional outpouring  of  conservation  con- 
cern as  a  directive  for  progress  In  over- 
coming the  Ills  that  afUct  our  land." 

His  speech  clearly  outlined  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  growing  number  of 
Americans  sincerely  concerned  about  our 
natiiral  resources.  It  will  be  a  checklist 
for  our  performance  this  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Gabrielson's 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ComnvATioirisn  Mnsr  Do  ths  Job 
(By  Ir»  N.  OabrleUon.  president.  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  at  the  34th  North 
American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Conference.  Washington.  D.C.  March  3, 
1909) 

In  hla  Inaugiiral  address.  President  Nixon 
remarked  that  the  orderly  transfer  of  au- 
thority between  Administrations  offers  proof 
of  democracy's  enduring  quality  Certainly, 
In  contrast  to  world  headlines  about  repres- 
sion of  fellow  humans,  free  men  can  be  proud 
that  their  people-directed  systems  of  gov- 
ernment work  as  they  do. 

They  work  well,  no  doubt,  because  free 
men  can  express  their  opinions  about  na- 
tional matters.  They  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect their  government  to  be  responsive  to 
their  desires. 

Many  Interesting  Incidents  coincided  with 
the  passing  of  power  from  the  old  Adminis- 
tration to  the  new  this  year,  and  I  trust  that 
the  profound  significance  of  one  of  them  did 
not  elude  you. 

That  Incident  was  the  spontaneous  na- 
tional outcry  about  the  future  of  essential 
conservation  programs.  Never  before.  In  my 
experience,  has  such  strong  concern  been 
expressed  about  necessary  efforts  to  restore 
and  protect  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
Those  political  leaders  who  apparently  did 
not  know  or  care  before  should  know  now 
that  many  people  have  a  deep  concern  about 
their  native  land. 

All  the  conservation  articles  and  editorials 
during  the  past  weeks  demonstrate  that  the 
communlcatloiu  media  are  alert  to— U  not 


publicly  oofnmltted  to — the  necessity  of 
conservation.  Do  you  remember  how  dllB- 
cult  It  was  only  a  decade  ago  to  interest  more 
than  a  handful  of  dedicated  writers  and  com- 
mentators In  conservation? 

Times  change,  and  we  know  for  sure  now 
that  the  public  can  receive  a  cram  course 
In  conservation  In  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
days.  Everyone  has  learned  that  conservation 
Is  an  Important  governmental  responsibil- 
ity— a  concept  to  be  followed,  a  goal  to  be 
achieved.  Because  of  this  national  conserva- 
tion interest,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
almost  overnight,  became  the  best  known 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

This  conservation  awareness  did  not  de- 
velop accidentally.  It  has  matured  slowly,  and 
It  has  been  broadened  progressively  In  the 
past  decade,  by  the  enactment  of  funda- 
mental conservation  programs. 

It  Is  difficult  and  perhaps  unfair  to  desig- 
nate turning  points,  but  credit  is  due  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  Seaton,  who 
succeeded  In  shining  a  light  Into  his  prede- 
cessor's dark  tunnel  of  conservation  despair. 
And  since  then,  much  appreciation  Is  due  to 
President  Kennedy,  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  to  Secretaries  Udall  and  Freeman, 
and  to  skilled  and  conscientious  men  on  both 
Bides  of  the  aisle  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

Prom  this  talented  leadership  and  capable 
support  there  emerged  a  vastly  Improved 
water  pollution  control  program,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  urgent  and  fundamental  of 
all  conservation  undertakings.  There  followed 
an  air  quality  program,  an  attack  on  another 
environmental  problem  of  far-reaching  Im- 
portance. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
gave  Impetus  to  outdoor  recreation  and  land 
acquisition  and  development.  It  encourages 
agencies  to  think  In  terms  of  where  they  are 
going  instead  of  where  they  have  t>een.  It 
has  helped  Congress  to  realize  that  conserva- 
tion progress  requires  both  authorizations 
and  appropriations.  It  Is  pointless  to  create 
new  programs  If  funds  are  not  forthcoming  to 
sustain  them. 

Approval  of  the  all-Important  Wilderness 
Act  firmly  set  forth  national  policy  that  the 
selective  dedication  of  unexplolted  public 
lands  for  the  enjoyment  and  study  of  their 
natural  character  Is  In  the  country's  beet  In- 
terest. The  newer  concepts  of  a  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  and  of  national  trails 
follow  In  the  same  tradition.  So.  too.  In  my 
opUUon.  do  the  recent  and  largely  untested 
enactments  that  call  for  an  Inventory  of  the 
pollution  of  estuaries  and  recommendations 
to  assure  that  their  great  resource  potentials 
will  not  be  destroyed. 

This  past  decade  saw  the  enactment  of 
other  basic  conservation  programs.  One  Is 
the  Imperative  probing  Into  the  Implications 
of  the  widespread  use  of  pesticides  on  fish, 
wildlife,  and  other  of  nature's  creatures.  The 
sobering  scientific  facts  uncovered  by  this 
research  are  raising  serious  questions  about 
the  well-being  of  mankind  Itself.  Unlike  a 
decade  ago,  when  there  was  more  apprehen- 
sion and  speculation  than  fact,  there  now  Is 
no  question  that  some  of  the  chemicals  In 
common  use  pose  grave  threats  to  animal 
life. 

These  past  few  years  have  seen  a  com- 
mendable growth  of  man's  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  the  creatures  that  Inhabit  the 
earth.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  set  protec- 
tive actions  In  motion  In  this  country,  and 
the  pending  legislation  dealing  with  rare  ani- 
mals throughout  the  world  can  lead  to  even 
greater  accomplishments. 

Another  basic  enactment  Is  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use  Act,  the  nearest  thing 
to  an  organic  act  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  agency  responsible  for 
htmdrsds  of  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands 
and  the  immeasurable  resources  they  con- 
tain. Unlike  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  collects  revenue  rather  than  generat- 


ing It,  the  BLM  has  an  unmatched  record 
of  developing  new  Income  for  our  national 
treasury.  Tet  previous  Administrations  and 
the  Congress  have  forced  the  BLM  to  op- 
erate on  a  shoestring. 

During  this  period  of  political  transition 
there  Is  apprehension  and  curiosity  about  the 
conservation  philosophy  and  attitude  of  the 
new  Administration.  Not  many  personal  com- 
mitments were  made  to  conservation  In  the 
campaign,  and  party  platforms  Invariably 
offer  more  rhetoric  than  substance. 

It  Is  on  the  conservation  successes  and 
failures  of  past  Administrations  that  I  urge 
the  new  Administration  to  build  Its  con- 
servation program.  I  urge  It  to  pursue  a  truly 
national  and  balanced  program,  not  merely 
a  program  based  on  the  erroneous  notion 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  a 
western  agency  or  that  only  one  or  two  of  Its 
activities  are  of  transcending  Importance. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Important  conser- 
vation programs  administered  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  others. 
The  serious  business  of  protecting  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  environment 
should  not  be  shackled  by  parochial  Judg- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  new  Administration  to  accept 
the  recent  national  outpouring  of  conserva- 
tion concern  as  a  directive  for  progress  In 
overcoming  the  environmental  Ula  that  afflict 
our  land.  I  urge  It  to  support  those  basic 
programs  already  underway  and  to  develop 
new  ones  to  meet  demonstration  need.  I  urge 
the  Administration  to  capitalize  on  the  con- 
servation momentum  that  already  exists. 

The  federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram should  be  supported  without  reserva- 
tion. It  shotild  be  expanded  to  deal  with  oil 
and  thermal  pollutants,  to  regulate  dis- 
charges from  ships  and  recreational  vessels. 
and  to  attack  acid  nUne  drainage  and  lake 
eutrophlcatlon.  The  crucial  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  grants  program,  sapped 
by  spending  for  a  tragic  and  wasteful  war 
and  the  extravagances  of  space  exploration, 
operates  at  only  a  fraction  of  Its  authorized 
financial  horsepower.  This  program  already 
la  a  matter  of  law,  but  sufficient  fimds  are 
not  being  requested  to  carry  It  out.  Construc- 
tion costs  rise  and  the  unservlced  backlog 
grows  more  severe.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
•33  billion  spent  for  space  projects  In  this 
past  decade,  If  Invested  In  sewage  plant  con- 
struction, would  have  overcome  this  correct- 
able environmental  threat. 

There  are  other  areas  In  which  to  btilld  a 
responsive  and  responsible  conservation  pro- 
gram. Both  Congress  and  the  Administration 
should  Insist  that  wilderness  designations 
catch  up  to  the  time  schedule  of  the  1964 
Act. 

The  Wilderness  Act  should  be  amended  so 
that  consideration  can  be  given  to  unspoiled 
areas  on  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  It  Is  short-sighted  In- 
deed to  Insist  that  wilderness  exists  only  on 
national  forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges. 
BLM  should  be  authorized  to  administer  all 
wilderness  and  national  recreation  and  other 
special  areas  created  on  Its  lands. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  seek  to  make  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  a  resources  agency  In  fact  as 
well  as  In  name.  The  Administration  should 
reject  suggestions  that  BLM's  activities  be 
suspended  until  the  Congress  considers  the 
report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. Resource  problems  on  BLM  lands 
need  immediate  attention.  Their  correction 
has  been  delayed  too  long  already,  and  pub- 
Uc  land  management  should  not  be  frus- 
trated further  during  the  years  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  will  be  under 
consideration. 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  Mining  Act  of 
1873,  the  antiquated  law  that  surrenders  the 
surface  resources  of  our  public  land  In  repay- 
ment for   the   minor  scratching  that  con- 
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stltutes  an  acceptable  search  for  sub-surface 
minerals.  That  law  wastes  public  resovircea 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  It  Interferes  with 
essential  resource  programs.  This  hangover 
from  the  last  century  should  be  replaced  by 
a  leasing  system  that  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  public  land  mineral  resources 
without  Impairing  other  values  that  are  in- 
volved. 

The  new  Administration  can  do  many 
things  to  construct  a  positive  conservation 
program.  It  can  require  that  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  federal  agencies  be  considered  with 
an  eye  to  their  Impact  on  private  and  pub- 
lic land  and  water  resources.  The  federal 
highway  program  exemplifies  an  activity  that 
can  destroy  the  environment  In  which  people 
must  live  and  work.  While  the  stralght-Une 
concept  of  highway  routing  may  be  less  ex- 
pensive In  terms  of  construction,  the  cost 
may  be  prohibitive  in  terms  of  environmental 
erosion. 

Late  last  year,  a  recommendation  was 
made  to  Invoke  a  two-part  hearing  process 
so  that  the  public  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  highway  locations  and  de- 
signs. Highway  Interests  were  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  hav- 
ing a  voice  In  determining  road  location  and 
design.  Governors  and  state  road  officials  saw 
It  as  a  damper  to  future  highway  hopes.  Even 
the  Incoming  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
himself  a  highway  man,  called  the  plan  an 
Impediment  to  progress.  The  changes  were 
approved  as  policy — not  as  regulations — on 
January  17,  and  I  urge  the  Administration 
to  uphold  them. 

The  conservation  challenge  of  the  I970's 
does  not  affect  the  new  Administration  alone. 
Congress  also  Is  Involved,  because  only  Con- 
gress can  correct  Its  own  deficiencies  In  orga- 
nization that  frustrate  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental goals.  Committees  have  over- 
lapping and  contradictory  functions,  and  an 
action  by  one  sometimes  offsets  the  work  of 
another. 

The  Committees  on  Public  Works,  for  ex- 
ample, have  little  understanding  of  the  havoc 
highway  construction  can  have  on  human 
and  other  resources.  The  Committees  on 
Agriculture  appear  Insensitive  to  the  effects 
of  stream  channeling  and  drainage  on  water 
tables,  flood  water  retardation,  and  fish,  wild- 
life, and  recreation.  The  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  that  pass  on  national  park 
matters  give  only  passing  attention  to  the 
national  forest  programs  that  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  sister  conunlttees.  The  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  author- 
izes the  expenditure  of  millions  for  preserv- 
ing wetlands  for  migratory  waterfowl,  and 
the  Agriculture  Committees  recommend  still 
more  millions  for  wetlands  drainage. 

New  mechanisms  and  jKwslble  new  align- 
ments are  needed  In  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  to  assure  that  federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  meet  the 
test  of  what  Is  best  for  the  environment.  At 
the  same  time,  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
conservationists  stand  for  something  good. 
We  must  define  environmental  goals  and 
measiu'e  progress  toward  achieving  them. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  act,  rather  than 
merely  to  react. 

We  lack  such  a  yardstick  now,  but  we 
mxist  have  one  If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  tremendous  energies  for  change  and 
development  that  persist  In  this  country. 
We  need  the  help  of  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  e^shleve  this  end. 
We  need  a  national  policy  stating  that  en- 
vlroiunental  restoration  and  protection  is  a 
desirable  objective,  an  objective  that  war- 
rants uniform  efforts  of  attaliunent. 

I  do  not  suggest  a  policy  calling  futllely 
for  the  preservation  of  a  few  small  areas, 
but  a  policy  calling  for  the  broadest  appli- 
cation of  conservation  Ideals,  of  which  pres- 
ervation Is  a  part,  but  not  a  substitute  for 
conservation.  Above  all  we  need  a  coordi- 
nation of  land  and  water  use.  We  need  as- 


surance that  development  will  be  orderly 
rather  than  disorderly,  that  It  will  be  com- 
patible with  other  resource  values,  and  that 
what  Is  done  contributes  to,  rather  than  de- 
tracts from,  the  attainment  of  a  pleasing 
and  productive  envlroiunent  for  man. 

These  are  the  short  term  and  the  long 
range  objectives  I  see  for  conservationists. 
One  way  or  another,  all  of  us  are  engaged 
In  a  continuing  confrontation  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  population  Increase,  undirected 
development  and  massive  alteration  of  the 
environment.  In  a  collective  sense,  we  are 
the  only  conservation  army  In  the  field,  and 
we  bad  better  recognize  this  and  battle  to 
attain  the  high  ground  that  must  be  won. 


HUMANITARIAN  WORK  OF  8TH  AR- 
TILLERY BATTALION  IN  OSAKA. 
JAPAN 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  attention  of  our  Nation  is 
focused  so  intensely  on  our  position  in 
Asia,  I  feel  it  is  particularly  fitting  to 
congratulate  the  ofiQcers  and  men  of  the 
1st  and  2d  Battalion,  27th  Infantry,  and 
1st  Battalion,  8th  Artillery  for  their 
humanitarian  work  with  the  orphans  of 
Osaka,  Japan. 

These  men  have  seen  fit  to  support  the 
Holy  Family  Home  in  Osaka,  an  orphan- 
age for  abandoned  children,  with  gen- 
erous monthly  donations.  For  the  last 
20  years,  they  have  provided  hundreds  of 
children  with  happy  lives  and  the  price- 
less knowledge  that  someone  loves  and 
cares  for  them. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  humanitarian 
work  the  members  of  these  units  are 
doing. 

EDWARD  WEINBERG,  DEDICATED 
GOVERNMENT  LAWYER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  often 
happens  when  there  is  a  change  in  ad- 
ministrations, some  extremely  able  and 
dedicated  public  ofBcers  end  their  Gov- 
ernment careers.  This  is  the  case  with 
Mr.  Edward  Weinberg,  the  former  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Weinberg  recently  left  the  Federal 
Government  after  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  highly  constructive  and  re- 
sourceful public  service. 

A  native  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Weinberg 
joined  the  legal  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  1944.  He  became  Assist- 
ant Solicitor  for  the  power  branch  in 
1954  and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  be- 
come Associate  Solicitor,  Deputy  Solici- 
tor, and  then  in  1968,  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor  by  President  Johnson. 

This  brief  sketch  does  not  reflect  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Weinberg's  contribution 
to  the  Federal  Government  over  the  past 
quarter  centui-y.  During  his  period  of 
service,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
developed  from  primarily  a  western- 
oriented  agency  into  a  national  depart- 
ment of  Government  with  responsibilities 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  These  re- 
sponsibilities affect  the  dally  lives  and 
the  future  well-being  of  esich  of  our 
citizens. 

During  his  service  with  the  Federal 
Government,  Mr.  Weinberg  performed  a 
highly  significant  role  in  complex  nego- 
tiations between  our  Western  States  on 
water  resource  problems  and  legislation 
over  the  past  decade.  Mr.  Weinberg  made 


important  and  constructive  contributions 
to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Act, 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty  with  Canada, 
the  Hanford  project,  and  the  intertie  leg- 
islation by  which  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Pacific  Southwest  can  share  In 
each  other's  power  resources. 

Senators  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  Weinberg  is  entering  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  association  with  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel,  of  California.  Senator  Kuchel 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Wyman,  Bautzer,  Pinell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  Senator  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Wein- 
berg will  be  associated  in  the  Washington 
office  of  that  firm. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  whom  Mr.  Weinberg  worked  so 
closely  over  the  years,  I  extend  hearty 
good  wishes  both  to  Senator  Kuchel,  a 
former  member  of  the  committee,  and  to 
Mr.  Weinberg. 


POLITICS  AND  POLICY:  THE  EISEN- 
HOWER, KENNEDY,  AND  JOHNSON 
YEARS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  occasion- 
ally a  book  is  published  that  provides 
unusual  insight  into  the  political  process 
in  general,  and  into  the  workings  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  particular.  I  desire  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  such  a 
book.  It  is  entitled  "Politics  and  Policy: 
the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson 
Years,"  and  was  written  by  a  former  Sen- 
ate staff  assistant,  James  L.  Sundquist. 
It  has  just  been  published  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

The  volume  presents  detailed  case 
studies  of  the  confiicts  over  major  do- 
mestic legislative  policies  and  how  those 
conflicts  were  resolved  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  three  Presidents — Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson — from 
1953  through  1966.  Mr.  Sundquist  follows 
the  case  studies  with  chapters  analyzing 
the  response  of  the  two  major  parties  to 
the  issues,  the  influence  of  the  issues  on 
public  opinion  and  the  elections  of  1954, 
1958,  and  1960,  Executive  relationships, 
and  the  internal  procedures  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

As  some  Senators  may  remember,  Mr. 
Simdquist  served  first  as  legislative  as- 
sistant and  later  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  former  Senator  Clark,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  1957  through  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  reviews  of  "Poll- 
tics  and  Policy"  that  were  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  services 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  25,  1968] 

A  Book  fob  Todat:  Surveving  Three 

AOMIMISTRATIONS 

(Note. — "Politics  and  Policy":  The  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson  Years.  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1968.  By  James  L. 
Sundquist.  560  pages.) 

In  this  thoughtful,  comprehensive,  and 
scholarly  book.  James  L.  Sundquist  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  surveys  and  analyzes 
the   legislative   perfoimance   of   the   Elsen- 
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bower  Kennedy  »nd  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
tlona  in  light  of  the  instltuUonal  reaUtle* 
of  the  Amertcan  poUUc»l  system. 

Its  appearance  at  this  Juncture  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  administration  In  Washington  is 
certainly  timely,  and  It  Is  likely  to  be  placed 
on  the  reading  Ust  of  many  government  offi- 
cials who  must  deal  with  the  complex  and 
difficult  Issues,  which  are  considered  here. 

The  book  Is  divided  into  two  dUtlnct  sec- 
tions. In  Part  I.  Mr.  Sundqulst  presents 
lengthy  detailed  and  somewhat  tedious  case 
histories  of  the  federal  governments  ap- 
proach to  what  he  considers  the  six  major 
domestic  issues  of  the  period  from  1953  to 
1966:  unemployment,  poverty,  education, 
civil  rights,  medicare,  and  the  outdoor  en- 
vironment. 

In  Part  II.  which  Is  deflmtely  the  better 
half  of  the  book,  he  provides  an  excellent 
synthesis  of  his  findings  and  a  skillful  anal- 
ysis of  the  two-t>arty  system,  the  electoral 
process,  and  the  respective  roles  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  In  legislative  transac- 
tions. 

The  author  Is  fascinated  by  the  cyclical 
nature  of  federal  legislative  activity.  He  In- 
-  vestlgsrtes  and  explains  the  phenomenon  of 
-altemaklng  periods  of  legislative  dynamism 
and  comparative  quiescence,  which  have 
characterized  our  political  history,  with  the 
past  15  years  providing  a  good  example.  The 
period  began  with  the  Republican  party  in 
the  ascendancy,  witnessed  Its  defeat  In  the 
election  of  1960.  followed  by  eight  years  of 
Democratic  dominance,  which  now  seems  to 
be  coming  to  an  end. 

The  Republicans,  in  keeping  with  their 
generally  more  conservative  philosophy,  did 
not  care  to  initiate  the  kinds  of  major 
obanges  in  policy  advocated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic "activists,"  which  reached  their  apex 
In  1964-«5  in  what  the  author  feels  were 
"Triumphs  of  responsive  government." 

Sundqulst  asserts  that  the  voters  gave  a 
"mandate  to  the  Democratic  party  In  1960" 
for  massive  federal  legislation  on  various  ta- 
sues.  In  light  of  the  extreme  closeness  of  the 
election  it  Is  questionable  that  the  election 
established  any  such  mandate.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  past  eight  years  in  each  of  the 
fields  under  consideration,  bold  new  policies 
were  advocated,  vigorously  debated,  and  after 
various  maneuvers  and  compromises,  finally 
adopted. 

Bach  piece  of  social  welfare  legislation  had 
to  endure  "a  long  and  tortuous  course"  be- 
fore It  was  ultimately  enacted.  While  the 
author  Is  critical  of  the  slowness  of  the  fed- 
eral governmenfs  response  to  certain  ques- 
tions, there  are  other  authorities  who  con- 
tend that  It  U  a  basic  strength  of  our  system 
that  major  changes  In  national  policy  are 
considered  very  thoroughly  and  deliberately 
before  they  are  made. 

Each  of  the  Issues  dealt  with  In  the  case 
histories  has  its  Interesting  facets,  but  the 
discussion  of  the  war  on  poverty  Is  the  most 
Intriguing,  perhaps  because  the  measure  Is 
the  most  controversial.  Unlike  many  signifi- 
cant national  programs,  the  war  on  poverty 
was  not  the  resvUt  of  strong  public  demand. 

Although  primarily  associated  with  the 
current  occupant  of  the  White  House,  per- 
haps because  It  was  "peculiarly  suited  to  the 
personality  of  Lyndon  Johnson,"  the  program 
had  Its  genesis  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Its  legislative  merits  have  been  seriously 
questioned,  but  one  must  agree  with  the 
author  that  "the  political  merits  of  the  war 
on  poverty  In  1964  can  not  be  denied." 

Since  that  time  its  popularity  seems  to 
have  greatly  receded  and  the  question  now 
seems  to  be  whether  a  program  which  "falls 
so  far  short  of  the  presidential  rhetoric  that 
lavmched  It  wlU  not  add  the  disillusionment 
of  Its  supporters  to  the  strength  of  Its 
opponents." 

While  the  author  discusses  many  reasons 
for  the  alternating  tempo  of  action  on  social 
welfare  legislation,  his  basic  thesis,  which  U 
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bardly  new  or  original.  Is  that  there  U  simply 
a  fundamental  dichotomy  between  "acti- 
vists" (a  word  which  he  prefers  to  -liberal" 
since  he  feels  it  suggests  "both  their  temper 
and  their  pragmaUsm")    and  conservatives. 

Heretofore  each  party  has  had  both,  with 
the  Democrats  having  more  of  the  former 
and  the  Republicans  of  the  latter,  with  con- 
sequent eflects  upon  the  approach  of  the 
parties  to  legislation.  He  sees,  and  In  fact 
welcomes,  a  conUnulng  polarization  of  the 
parties,  until  the  Democratic  party  having 
purged  lU  conservative  (primarily  southern) 
wing  will  be  almost  exclusively  activist  and 
thus  better  able  to  enact  new  legislation 
speedily   when  It  attains  power. 

The  result  of  this  would  be  an  approxlma- 
Uon  of  the  European  parliamentary  system, 
with  some  vesUges  of  our  present  methods, 
hopefully  yielding  "the  best  of  both  par- 
liamentary and  presidential  worlds."  Al- 
though our  present  system  has  Us  defects, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  polarization 
which  Sundqulst  envUlons  and  desires  would 
necessarily  be  successful  or  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  nation. 

IFrom  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.  Oct.  27. 

1968] 

Wht  the  PaurrruL  Yca»8? 

(By  Rodney  Crowther) 

(NOTB.— "PollUcs  and  Policy":  The  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson  Years.  By 
James  L.  SundquUt.  537  pages.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution.) 

When  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress  ended  In  October.  1965,  SpeakCT 
McCormack  called  It  "the  Congress  of  ac- 
complished hopes."  Something  had  happened 
In  Congress,  and  In  America,  that  had  not 
happened  since  the  famous  Hundred  Days 
of  the  Early  New  Deal. 

There  had  been.  In  fact,  an  outpouring 
of  social  legislation  unprecented  In  scope — a 
ban  on  racial  discrimination.  Federal  aid 
to  education,  steps  to  fight  poverty,  health 
cnre  for  the  aged,  programs  to  help  the  Job- 
less get  Jobs,  clean  air  and  rivers  plans  and 
programs  to  protect  and  beautify  man's  nat- 
ural surroundings. 

Some  of  these  things  had  been  urged  as 
far  back  as  Franklin  Roosevelt.  President 
Truman  had  made  specific  proposals  for  aid 
to  education,  national  health  Insurance,  a 
comprehensive  civil  rights  program.  But  aU 
had  been  defeated  In  Congress. 

How  did  It  happen  then  that  In  the  next 
three  administrations — those  of  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy  and  Johnson — Congress  sloughed 
its  indifference  to  the  public  welfare  and  en- 
acted social  legislation  that  had  long  been 
only  the  dream  of  liberals? 

INSIDE    VIEW 

The  answer  to  how  It  was  achieved  Is  the 
subject  of  this  lucid,  scholarly  and  compe- 
tently researched  volume  by  one  who  partici- 
pated m  many  of  the  legislative  struggles 
which  he  chronicles. 

James  L.  Sundqulst  was  a  staff  aide  on 
Capitol  Hill  during  the  Elsenhower  era,  an 
official  m  the  executive  department  under 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He  writes  as  one  who 
knows  from  personal  experience  how  con- 
gressional and  national  politics  work.  He  also 
writes  well:  he  Is  one  scholar  whose  sen- 
tences are  clear,  cogent  and  a  delight  to  read. 

The  author  chose  to  examine  In  depth 
the  legislative  contesU  through  which  Con- 
gress moved  from  a  post\are  of  resistance  to 
social  and  economic  change  to  an  out-pour- 
ing of  programs  to  deal  with  long-neglected 
domestic  Issues. 

He  examines  the  contests  during  fourteen 
years  from  1953  through  1966  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  first  time — and 
on  a  massive  scale — turned  Its  attention  to 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed;  opportunity  for  the 
poor;  schools  for  the  young;  civil  rights  for 
the  minorities;  health  care  for  the  aged; 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  outdoor 
environment. 


MAJOB   CONTESTANTS 


The  first  half  of  his  study  Is  devoted  to 
these  domestic  issues  In  eight  separate  chap- 
ters. In  these  we  meet  the  major  contest- 
ants— the  conservatives  and  the  moes-backs 
who  continued  to  resist  change  and  Federal 
ventxire  Into  welfare  matters  and  the  "ac- 
tivists" of  both  parties  who  pressed  relent- 
lessly In  Congress  and  In  their  party  organi- 
zations for  action. 

We  meet  a  parade  of  conservatives  In  the 
Elsenhower  years — George  Humphrey,  treas- 
ury secretary,  and  Maurice  Stans,  budget 
director,  bent  almost  solely  on  reducing 
spending.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
Arthur  Flemmlng.  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  who  battled  In  the  Ad- 
nxlnlstratlon  for  welfare  programs. 

The  author  recounts  what  happened  to  the 
economy  In  the  Elsenhower  years,  the  battle 
which  brought  John  F,  Kennedy  to  the 
White  House,  the  slim  margin  of  five  votes 
In  the  House  which  stood  as  his  sole  major- 
ity and  st>-mled  his  legislative  dreams,  the 
shock  of  the  assassination,  the  subsequent 
change  In  the  mood  of  Congress,  and  the 
landslide  victory  of  Lyndon  Johnson  In  1964. 

All  of  this  Is  a  fascinating  story,  and  par- 
ticularly the  struggles  when  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  and  Senator  Johnson  as  Senate  major- 
ity leader  at  times  resisted  and  at  other 
times  compromised  with  the  "activists" — the 
men  In  and  out  of  Congress  who  pressed  for 
liberal  legislation. 

The  author  examines  the  workings  of  our 
political  system  with  a  keen  eye  for  the 
human  aspects  of  the  struggles  and  the 
arduous  work  by  which  social  advances  are 
made. 

WHAT   WAS    SOLVED 

The  second  half  of  his  book  Is  devoted  to 
an  assessment  and  description  of  our  politi- 
cal Institutions,  of  the  parties'  reactions  to 
new  Ideas  and  new  programs,  and  the  role 
that  public  opinion  plays  In  elections. 

But  did  the  achievements  of  the  fourteen 
years  ending  In  1965  really  solve  the  major 
social  problems  of  the  times?  In  a  brief  final 
word,  the  author  sees  the  nation  once  more 
amid  a  struggle  which  Is  essentially  how  to 
make  the  programs  work.  The  eternal  enigma 
which  faced  our  cavemen  ancestors  In  emer- 
gencies— "what  to  do" — still  faces  America— 
what  to  do  about  the  crises  of  race  and  pov- 
erty and  violence. 

"The  triumphs  of  responsive  government 
In  1964  and  1965  leave  the  need  for  respon- 
sive Institutions  only  more  compelling  than 
before."  he  concludes. 
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U.S.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
SUPPORTS  S.  5.  FULL  OPPORTU- 
NITY ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
acting  staff  director  of  the  U.S,  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  Mr.  Howard  A. 
Glickstein,  recently  informed  me  by  let- 
ter of  the  Commission's  continuing  sup- 
port for  S,  5,  my  proposed  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

The  Commission's  strong,  ongoing  sup- 
port, as  expressed  in  Mr.  GUcksteln's 
letter,  is  characteristic  of  the  response 
brought  by  reintroduction  of  the  Full 
Opportunity  Act  in  the  91st  Congress, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Glick- 
stein's  letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civn.  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Waltek  F.  Monoale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  recent  letter  to  former  Deputy  Staff 


Director,  M.  Carl  Holman,  concerning  your 
reintroduction  of  B.  5,  the  proposed  Pull  Op- 
portunity Act. 

You  will  recall  that  In  1967,  the  Commis- 
sion's Staff  Director  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions In  support  of  the  earlier  version  of  this 
bill,  "The  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act."  As  the  Commission  indicated 
then,  this  legislation  would  prove  helpful  In 
several  ways:  First,  In  determining  the  kinds 
of  data  needed  to  Judge  accurately  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  minority  groups;  and 
second,  in  enabling  us  to  make  better  use  of 
data  that  are  available,  to  answer  basic  ques- 
tions concerning  social  and  economic  status. 

Through  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
these  data,  we  would  be  In  a  position  both  to 
Identify  more  accurately  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  that  currentiy  are  unmet  and  to 
establish  clesurer  national  goals  toward  which 
Federal  program  and  policy  should  be  di- 
rected. 

The  Commission  continues  to  support  this 
bin  and  considers  It  needed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

How  ABO  A.  GUCKSTEIN, 

Acting. 

US.  MILITARY  COMMITMENT 
TO  THAILAND 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Washington  Post  published  an  ex- 
change between  the  editors  and  Mr.  Er- 
nest K.  Lindley,  former  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  regarding 
America's  military  commitment  to  Thai- 
land. This  exchange  needs  some  amplifi- 
cation, because  it  was  left  where  the 
public  might  be  confused  to  the  point  of 
believing  that  many  American  military 
men  have  been  committed  to  Thailand  to 
actively  battle  Insurgents  there  without 
a  determination  that  an  actual  armed 
attack  had  taken  place.  Indeed,  the  Post 
wrote  that  "the  Johnson  administration 
acted  as  if  there  had  been  an  armed  at- 
tack without  any  showing  of  such  a  fact." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lindley  has  written 
another  letter  to  the  newspaper,  simply 
stating  the  facts.  He  makes  it  clear  that 
some  50,000  U.S.  military  men  in  Thai- 
land are  not  there  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Thailand  to  deal  with  an  insur- 
gency, even  though  it  is  incontrovertible 
that  the  insurgency  is  externally  directed 
and  supported.  Thailand  is  itself  dealing 
with  this  Insurgency,  though  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  military  force  there  is 
involved  in  engineering  and  logistical 
support  of  an  ally.  The  bulk  of  our  forces, 
however,  are  in  the  Air  Force  and  are 
housed  there  as  part  of  Thailand's  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Post 
editorial  answering  Mr.  Lindley's  first 
letter,  along  with  that  letter,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  second  letter  from  Mr. 
Lindley  to  the  newspaper,  which  has  not 
appeared  in  print,  also  be  printed  In  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  orered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  13. 
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Commitment  to  Thailani) 

We  are  pleased  to  print  elsewhere  on  this 
page  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley's  defense  of  the 


Johnson  Administration's  commitment  to 
Thailand.  Our  editorial  of  Feb.  6  did  contain 
an  unintentional  Inaccuracy.  We  said  that 
"Under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  consult  with  other 
SEATO  members  If  any  one  of  them  should 
be  attacked."  We  should  not  have  used  the 
word  "attacked"  In  that  context.  But  this 
does  not  go  to  the  point  of  the  editorial 
which  was  that  the  stationing  of  some  50,000 
American  military  men  In  Thailand  has  In 
fact  changed  the  nature  of  our  commitment 
to  that  country,  and  that  the  right  of  the 
Administration  to  do  this  under  SEATO  or 
any  other  treaty  or  agreement  Is  highly 
dubious. 

The  SEATO  treaty  does,  as  Mr.  Lindley 
points  out,  contain  two  separate  and  distinct 
sections.  Section  1  requires  each  signatory. 
In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack,  "to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes."  Section  2  deals 
with  subversion — threats  "other  than  by 
armed  attack" — and  when  such  a  threat 
arises  the  parties  are  bound  to  "consult  Im- 
mediately." 

Mr.  Lindley  does  not  say  that  Thailand  has 
been  attacked  In  a  way  that  would  bring 
Section  1  Into  play,  although  some  parts  of 
his  letter  seem  to  Imply  It.  What  he  does  say 
Is  that  "Thailand  Is  the  target  of  externally- 
directed  and  supported  ln.surgency."  He 
cites  the  SEATO  Council's  concern  about  the 
"threat  of  subversion"  In  Thailand.  But  all 
this  clearly  points  to  action  under  Section  2 
which  calls  for  consultation  on  the  measures 
to  be  taken. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Lindley's  own  state- 
ment of  the  case  seems  to  us  to  Indicate  that 
the  Administration  should  have  acted  under 
the  "consultation"  part  of  the  treaty.  He 
cites  no  evidence  of  an  armed  attack  that 
would  call  for  the  United  States  to  "act"  In 
a  way  that  would  involve  Its  armed  forces. 
The  grave  danger  In  the  situation,  as  we  see 
It,  Is  that  the  Johnson  Administration  acted 
as  If  there  had  been  an  armed  attack  with- 
out any  showing  of  such  a  fact. 

Mr.  Lindley  also  neglected  to  mention  that 
former  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
the  chief  architect  of  SEATO,  did  not  see  In 
It  any  obligation  for  the  United  States  to  act 
single-handedly  to  save  Thailand  from  sub- 
version. In  the  hearings  on  the  treaty  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Green  asked  If  It  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  help  put  down  a  revolution 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

No.  If  there  Is  a  revolutionary  movement 
In  Vietnam  or  Thailand,  we  could  consult 
together  as  to  what  to  do  about  It,  because 
If  that  were  a  subversive  movement  that  was 
In  fact  propagated  by  communism,  it  would 
be  a  very  grave  threat  to  us.  But  we  have  no 
undertaking  to  put  It  down;  all  we  have  In 
an  undertaking  to  consult  together  as  to 
what  to  do  about  It. 

Ignoring  this  sensible  limitation  which  Mr. 
Dulles  placed  on  his  own  treaty,  the  Johnson 
Administration  virtually  married  the  defense 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Thailand 
by  building  Immense  bases  In  that  country 
and  stationing  some  50.000  Americans  In  uni- 
form there  In  advance  of  any  attack  having 
been  launched  and  without  any  approval 
from  Congress.  It  Is  this  highly  questionable 
use  of  executive  power  to  change  the  nature 
of  our  military  commitments  abroad  that 
has  aroused  grave  concern  In  Congress,  and 
we  hope  that  the  Fulbrlght  Committee  vfiU 
give  It  a  thorough  airing. 

Thailand:    Our   Treaty,   Ottr  Commitment 
Your  editorial.  "Foreign  Commitment  Re- 
view,"  of  Feb.  6,  contains — Is  Indeed  based 
on — ah  Important  mis-statement  of  fact. 

You  speak  of  the  "strange"  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Thailand  and  go  on  to  say  that: 
"under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the  United 
States   has   an   obligation   to   consult   with 


other  SEATO  members  if  any  one  of  them 
should  be  attacked.  Thailand  Is  a  member 
of  SEATO." 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  Thailand  does.  In 
fact,  arise  from  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  which  was  signed  at 
Manila  In  September  1954  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82-1.  But  there  Is 
nothing  "strange  about  It.  nor  Is  It  an  obliga- 
tion merely  to  consult."  On  the  contrary. 
Article  IV  (1)  of  the  Treaty  says:  "Each 
Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by  means 
of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against 
any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any  State  or 
territory  which  the  Parties  by  unanimous 
agreement  may  hereafter  designate,  would 
endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes." 

Neither  "consult"  nor  any  word  of  similar 
meaning  appears  In  Article  IV  (1).  There  Is 
an  obligation,  set  forth  In  paragraph  2  of 
the  same  Article  to  "consult  Immediately" 
In  the  event  of  a  threat  to  any  of  the  Parties 
In  the  treaty  area  "in  any  way  other  than  by 
armed  attack."  Further.  In  an  understanding 
set  forth  in  the  Treaty,  the  U.S.  limited  its 
obligation  to  act  under  Article  IV  (1)  to 
Communist  aggression,  but  "affirms  that  In 
the  event  of  other  aggression  or  armed  at- 
tack It  will  consult  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  IV,  paragraph  2." 

At  present,  Thailand  Is  the  target  of  exter- 
nally directed  and  supported  insurgency.  The 
SEATO  Council  of  Ministers  have  expressed 
repeatedly  their  concern  with  the  continuing 
"serious  threat  of  subversion  to  the  Asian 
member  countries" — to  Thailand.  In  particu- 
lar. And  they  have  reiterated  "their  deter- 
mination to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
assist  their  ally  to  eliminate  this  threat." 
Should  the  assault  on  Thailand  become  "ag- 
gression by  means  of  armed  attack,"  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  U.S.,  beyond  doubt,  would  be 
to  "act  to  meet  the  common  dangers."  The 
obligation  does  not  depend  on  what  is  done, 
or  not  done,  by  other  signatories  to  the 
Treaty.  This  has  been  made  plain  on  various 
occasions,  Including  the  Joint  communique 
of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Forelgri  Min- 
ister Thanat  Khoman  of  Thailand  on  March 
6,  1962.  The  Treaty  obligation  "Is  Individual 
as  well  as  collective."  And  it  Is  similar  to 
our  commitments  under  our  other  mutual 
defense  treaties  in  the  Pacific  and  East  Asia. 
In  the  event  of  "aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack"  against  Thailand,  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  would,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  However,  our  clear  ob- 
ligation under  the  Treaty  would  be  to  take 
adequate  action. 

The  commitments  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  were  understood  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  In  1955  when  It  urged  the 
Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent.  In  con- 
cluding its  Report  it  said: 

"The  committee  is  not  impervious  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  appre- 
ciates that  acceptance  of  these  additional  ob- 
ligations commits  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific.  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  interests.  There  are  Greater 
hazards  in  not  advising  a  potential  onemy  of 
what  he  can  expect  of  us,  and  in  failing  to 
disabuse  him  of  assumptions  which  might 
lead  to  a  miscalculation  of  our  intentions." 
Under  the  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son Administrations  there  were  repeated 
statements  that  the  U.S.  would  act  in  the 
full  spirit  of  Article  IV  (1).  Many  of  these 
antedate  the  introduction  of  any  significant 
U.S.  forces  Into  Thailand.  I  C.aubt  that  the 
military  tail  has  wagged  the  pilicy  dog  in  this 
case,  but  I  am  prepared  to  leave  that  to  the 
Senate  investl?ratlon  and  to  year  own  further 
researchers  in  the  light  of  this  letter. 

Ernest  K.  Lindlet. 
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WASHSfOTOit,  D.C..  rebruary  17. 1999. 
Mr.  Phiujp  L.  Oktkloi, 
The  Wathington  Post, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Ocas  Ms.  Orriuic  Tbank  you  for  pub- 
lishing my  lett«r  about  your  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  on  the  tJ.8.  commitment  to  Thailand 
and  for  correcting  an  important  inaccuracy 
In  that  editorial.  However,  your  further  com- 
ment in  your  editorial  of  February  13  seems 
to  me  to  reflect  a  basic  misconception. 

You  write  that  "the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion acted  as  If  there  had  been  an  armed 
attack  (on  Thailand)  without  any  showing 
of  such  a  fact."  Tou  say  that  instead  of  act- 
ing the  Johnson  Adnilnlstratlon  should  have 
consulted.  In  accordance  with  the  paragraph 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  which  applies  to  subversion.  In  line 
with  those  statemenu  you  imply  that  some 
50,000  U.S.  military  men  now  In  Thailand  are 
there  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Thailand  to 
deal  with  Insurgency.  That  Is  not  so. 

Although  the  fact  that  this  Insurgency  la 
"externally-directed  and  supported"  has  been 
attested  even  by  Chen  Yl.  Foreign  Minister 
of  Communist  China,  neither  the  Thai  Oov- 
emment  nor  our  own  has  ever  reg^arded  It  as 
the  "aggression  by  meems  of  armed  attack" 
which,  would  Justify  a  request  by  Thailand  to 
Its  SKATO  allies  to  "act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger."  And  I  certainly  Intended  no 
Implication  that  Thailand  Is  now  being  at- 
tacked In  a  way  which  would  bring  Into  play 
that  obligation  under  the  first  section  of 
Article  One  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  mlUtary  men  In  Thailand 
are  In  the  Air  Force.  The  Army  has  there  a 
substantial  number  of  engineering  and  lo- 
gistical support  personnel  but  no  combat 
units.  I  am  informed  that  our  MAAO  person- 
nel— military  advisers  to  the  Thai  armed 
forces — number  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  all  our  uniformed  men  In  Thai- 
land, and  that  none  has  taken  part  In  combat 
against  the  Insurgency  In  Thailand. 

The  Thai  Government  has  repeatedly  af- 
firmed that  dealing  with  the  Insurgency  Is  a 
Thai  responsibility.  The  statement  of  May  9, 
1968.  on  the  Thai  Prime  Minister's  talks  with 
President  Johnson  in  Washington  said  that 
the  Prime  Minister  "also  noted  that  while 
welcoming  foreign  assistance  In  the  form  of 
training,  equipment,  and  advice,  the  Royal 
Thai  Oovemment  regarded  defeating  the  in- 
surgency as  a  Thai  responsibility  to  be  carried 
out  by  Its  own  forces." 

US.  assistance  to  Thailand  In  dealing  with 
Insurgency  has  been  limited  to  training, 
equipment,  and  advice.  The  Thai  Oovem- 
ment permits  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  to  oper- 
ate out  of  Thailand  not  to  combat  insurgency 
In  Thailand  but  as  part  of  Its  contribution 
to  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
and  the  treaty  area  generally,  pursuant  to 
the  obligations  which  both  Thailand  and  the 
U.S.  undertook  when  they  adhered  to  the 
Southeast  .'Vsia  Treaty. 
Sincerely, 

Ea>rx8T  K.  Linolxt. 


HE  LISTENED,  TOO 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  Senators  recognize  the 
efforts  of  President  Nixon  to  seek  greater 
unity  among  our  European  allies,  and  to 
give  thanks  (or  his  safe  return  from  his 
journey. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  this  trip  without  the 
fanfare  normally  associated  with  a  trip 
of  this  magnitude  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  No  summit  conferences 
were  occasioned  by  the  Nixon  trip.  Mr. 
Nixon  went  to  Europe  to  work.  He  lis- 
tened, too — which  is  an  Important  part  of 
understanding. 

All  of  us  hope  the  President's  research. 


study  and  discussions  with  the  heads  of 
other  states  can  move  us  closer  to  both 
immediate  and  long-range  goals. 

Work  can  be  performed  with  great 
publicity.  It  also  can  be  accomplished 
quietly.  Most  of  our  college  students  to- 
day proceed  quietly  to  studies.  A  few  do 
not.  It  is  highly  possible  the  quiet  ones 
will  have  a  better  effect  on  the  future  of 
the  world  than  will  those  who  destroy 
and  get  notoriety  In  the  news. 

We  can  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's  rela- 
tively quiet  trip  will  result  in  the  long- 
range  good  we  expect  from  the  quiet  stu- 
dents. We  cannot  see  today  how  long  Mr. 
Nixon's  trip  will  be  remembered.  But  we 
can  recall  some  words  of  a  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  past,  who  said : 

The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here. 

That  was  a  miscalculation  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  we  would  do  well  here  to  re- 
frain from  snap  Judgments  as  to  the 
success  of  Mr.  Nixon's  European  journey. 

Much  of  the  mall  I  have  received  from 
constituents  in  Wyoming,  and  from  other 
States,  in  the  past  few  weeks  has  had  a 
new  tone.  It  reflects  a  new  confidence  in 
the  Federal  Government.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  a  calm  is  spreading  across  our 
land.  Mr.  Nixon's  quiet  and  eCQcient  man- 
ner has  improved  the  climate,  and  it  Is 
commendable  that  he  proceeded  in  this 
manner  through  the  capitals  of  Ehjrope. 


ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  SUPPORTS  SEN- 
ATOR MONDALE'S  FULL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  recently  in  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  an  editorial  entitled  "Poverty 
War  Super  Board?"  The  editorial  pointed 
to  something  which  I,  myself,  have  long 
been  committed  to:  The  need  for  social 
accounting  as  a  basis  for  social  planning. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  we  seem  to  be  willing  to  spend 
vast  sums  of  money  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  every  American's  life;  yet,  simul- 
taneously seem  to  have  so  little  interest 
in  analyzing  the  outcome  of  our  efforts. 
As  the  editorial  notes:  "We  haven't  de- 
veloped an  overall  social  planning  pro- 
gram to  coordinate  the  efforts"  of  HEW 
amd  HUD.  When  the  funds  allocated  to 
these  agencies  are  already  critically 
short,  we  certainly  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  overlapping  or  worse  still  conflict- 
ing programs.  Some  sense  of  order  and 
logic  is  plainly  needed. 

As  John  Gardner  has  remarked,  we 
have  the  imf  ortunate  tradition  of  "stum- 
bling into  the  future."  It  should  be  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us  that  if  we  are  to  win 
the  war  on  ix>verty  and  realize  the  goal 
of  full  opportunity  for  every  American 
then  it  is  imperative  that  we  develop  a 
coordinated  social  plan.  This  social  plan 
could  be  embodied  in  the  Presidential 
Social  Report  which  is  outlined  in  the 
Pull  Opportunity  Act,  S.  5,  which  I  in- 
troduced last  month. 

To  formulate  such  a  social  report  a 
set  of  social  indicators  would  be  needed. 
These  social  Indicators  would  be  used  to 
critically  and  precisely  evaluate  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  and  thereby  enable 
us  to  know  whether  or  not  we  are  in 


reality  closing  the  i«p  between  present 
programs  and  urgent  social  needs.  The 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  entire 
Nation  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  how  successful  we  all  were  in 
realizing  consciously  selected  social  goals. 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  of  1969  can- 
not guarantee  that  we  will  realize  our 
social  gosds.  It  is  not  a  panacea.  One 
can  say,  however,  that  without  the  en- 
actment of  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act  we 
will  be  forever  "stumbling  into  the 
future." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PovzBTT  Was  Sufeb  Board? 

A  central  weakness  In  the  national  war  on 
poverty  has  been  the  faUure  to  establish  a 
command  headquarters  to  plan  the  numerous 
attacks  we're  making  on  social  problems. 

More  specifically,  while  we  waf;e  massive 
assaults  on  poverty  through  both  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  we  haven't  developed  an  over- 
all social  planning  program  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  these  large  departments. 

To  meet  this  lack  of  overall  planning.  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  a  social  advisory  council  comparable 
In  purpose  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. That  Is  to  say,  the  social  advisory 
councU  would  strive  to  present  the  govern- 
mental agencies  with  an  overall  view  of  so- 
cial trends  and  needed  adjustments,  much 
as  the  Economic  Council  advises  the  govern- 
ment on  shifts  In  the  economy  and  neces- 
sary actions  to  meet  them. 

Substantiating  the  need  for  such  a  council. 
Mondale  points  out  that  the  nation  today 
lacks  "a  comprehensive  and  consistent  In- 
formation base  upon  which  major  decisions 
in  social  affairs  may  be  made." 

WhUe  nimierous  organizations  are  involved 
In  studying  social  problems,  Mondale  argues 
that  "neither  the  Information  measvired  nor 
the  measurers  themselves  have  been  suf- 
ficiently precise,  consistent  or  systematic  to 
allow  rational  judgment  about  the  gaps  be- 
tween present  programs  and  urgent  social 
needs,  or  even  to  measure  satisfactorily  the 
Inipact  of  those  programs." 

It  might  be  argued  that  either  HEW  or 
HUD  has  the  resources  now  to  create  such 
an  agency.  It  might  be  said  also  that  the 
newly  created  Council  of  Urban  Affairs. 
headed  by  Daniel  P.  Moynlhein,  could  serve 
aa  an  overall  social  planning  agency. 

This  might  be  possible,  but  there  Is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  striving  for  a  more  ob- 
jective approach  through  an  Independent  ad- 
visory council  without  direct  ties  with  the 
operating  agencies. 

Such  a  planning  and  analytical  organiza- 
tion above  the  bureaus  could  perhaps  serve 
a  worthwhUe  purpose.  At  least  the  Idea  de- 
serves consideration  by  the  Administration 
and  by  Congress. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  return 
of  President  Nixon  to  this  country  on 
Sunday  night  concludes  the  first  chapter 
of  a  new  era  of  relations  with  our  friends 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  a  new  era  because 
the  President  made  the  trip,  nor  because, 
suddenly,  as  a  result  of  the  trip,  there 
is  an  important  change  in  handling  our 
relationships  with  the  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  new  era  because  the  relation- 


ship today  of  this  coimtry  with  Europe 
is  considerably  different  from  the  two 
decades  immediately  following  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

And  I  think  the  President  demon- 
strated, before  he  went  to  Europe,  as  well 
as  while  in  Europe  judging  by  the  press 
reports,  that  he  has  long  been  aware  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  and 
that  It  was  necessary  for  this  country's 
leader  to  reestablish  a  dialog  with  the 
leaders  of  European  nations. 

This  he  has  now  done — admirably,  in 
my  viewpoint.  He  has  set  in  motion  the 
apparatus  for  this  coimtry  to  strengthen 
our  ties  vdth  the  European  nations,  not 
on  the  formula  of  the  past  In  which 
these  ties  rested — in  the  main,  on  our 
strength  to  aid  them  in  their  protec- 
tion— but  in  working  together  In  the 
many,  many  areas  in  which  we  share 
the  common  aspiration  of  success,  prog- 
ress and  liberty  for  our  respective  peo- 
ples. 

The  President's  trip  was  particularly 
worthwhile  in  this  latter  respect  in  that 
it  tends  to  turn  our  focus  of  attention  on 
the  positive  points  of  our  relationship 
with  Europe  and  to  direct  our  thinking 
to  closer  cooperation,  to  greater  contacts 
and  to  a  stronger  association  with  Eu- 
rope. 

A  number  of  our  Presidents  have  vis- 
ited Europe  and  have  left  with  the  peo- 
ple of  those  nations  impressions  of  what 
our  country  is  like  on  the  basis  of  what 
our  leaders  are  like. 

"Ve  can  all  be  exceedingly  proud  of 
this  latest  trip  by  an  American  Presi- 
dent. I  am  confident  that  the  European 
estimate  of  the  character  and  substance 
of  our  people  is  immeasurably  higher  to- 
day as  a  result  of  President  Nixon's  his- 
toric visit  to  the  European  Continent. 


TOWARD  A  SOCIAL  REPORT:    OUR 
PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  you 
have  heard  me  speak  often  about  the 
qaulity  of  American  life  in  connection 
with  the  PuU  Opportunity  Act  of  1969— 
S.  5— which  I  Introduced  on  January  15. 
It  is  imfortunate  that  so  vital  a  matter 
is  so  difficult  to  talk  about  In  a  precise 
maimer. 

This,  of  course,  points  to  the  urgent 
need  to  develop  a  set  of  "social  indica- 
tors" so  we  cannot  only  talk  meaning- 
fully about  the  quality  of  American  life 
but  also  evaluate  our  social  programs 
which  are  designed  to  Improve  that 
quality.  Social  indicators  are  also  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  formulate  future  social 
plans.  Surely,  the  quality  of  American 
life  can  be  improved  faster  by  intelli- 
gently planning  for  the  future  rather 
than  blindly  stumbling  into  the  future. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  talk  about  some 
of  the  factors  associated  with  a  better 
life,  there  are  other  factors  which  are 
relatively  easy  to  talk  about.  The  third 
chapter  of  "Toward  a  Social  Report," 
dealing  with  the  physical  environment, 
isolated  some  of  these  factors.  Specifical- 
ly, the  chapter  deals  with  the  pollution  of 
our  natural  environment  and  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  manmade  environment. 

We  now  have  developed,  for  instance, 
an  air  pollution  index.  We  know,  for  ex- 


ample, that  New  York  has  the  worst  air 
pollution  problem  In  the  country.  Mere- 
ly knowing  this,  of  course,  is  no  help  to 
the  asthmatic  who  must  live  and  work 
in  New  York  City.  If  we  aie  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  life  we  must  begin  now 
to  act  on  our  present  knowledge.  Cer- 
tainly, we  can  all  agree  that  the  quality 
of  this  asthmatic  man's  life  will  be  im- 
proved by  cleaner  air. 

Senators  need  not  even  look  as  far  as 
New  York  City  to  see  the  adverse  effects 
of  pollution.  Today,  we  do  not  need  the 
social  report  to  tell  us  that  due  to  water 
pollution  our  very  Potomac  River  is  un- 
safe even  for  boating  70  percent  of  the 
time.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  be 
able  to  smell  the  effects  of  water  pollu- 
tion without  so  much  as  leaving  this  very 
Chamber.  I  am  convinced  that  this  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  happen  had 
there  been  an  annual  social  report  even 
20  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  "Toward  a  Social  Re- 
port" notes  that  in  connection  with  our 
manmade  environment  there  is  a  "more 
encouraging  trend."  Whereas  in  1960,  84 
percent  of  the  housing  in  this  coimtry 
had  been  defined  as  "structiu-ally  sound," 
in  1966,  90  percent  of  the  housing  was 
considered  "structurally  sound."  New 
and  increased  housing  construction  has 
meant  better  housing  for  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  social  report,  however,  points  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation. I  quote  from  the  report: 

Even  though  the  housing  stock  Is  Improv- 
ing, racial  segregation  and  other  barriers  keep 
many  Americans  from  moving  Into  the  hous- 
ing that  Is  being  built  or  vacated.  .  .  . 

Many  of  our  citizens — mostly  black — 
are  thus  denied  a  "full  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  improvement  in  the  Nation's 
housing  supply."  Again  we  can  all  Eigree 
that  structurally  sound  housing  is  a  nec- 
essary condition  for  a  better  life.  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  also  agree  that  we  must 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  intolerable  situation  of  racial 
segregation  in  housing. 

If  full  opportunity  is  a  birthright  of 
every  American,  then  this  effort  is  im- 
perative. Future  social  reports  can  evalu- 
ate our  present  efforts  and  redirect  us 
where  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  third  chapter  of  "Toward  a  So- 
cial Report"  entitled  "Our  Physical  En- 
vironment" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Chapter   m.   Ooe    Phtsical   Ei«thonment 

ARE    CONDrriONS    IMPROVING? 

In  this  chapter  we  -dre  concerned  with  our 
physical  surroundings:  with  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  use,  the  housing  we 
occupy,  the  landscapes  we  see.  and  the  trans- 
portation systems  and  urban  patterns  that 
determine  the  spatial  dimensions  of  our 
Uvee. 

THE  NATtrSAL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  natural  environment  is  different  for 
each  commimlty.  In  one  community  the  air 
Is  polluted,  but  the  water  Is  reasonably  clean; 
In  another  the  reverse  may  be  true.  In  a  third 
place  solid  wastes — expanding  graveyards  of 
abandoned  cars,  or  piles  of  trash — may  be 
the  most  serious  problems.  In  one  place  prob- 
lems are  getting  worse;  In  another  they  are 
getting  better.  Programs  designed  to  deal 


with  poUutlon  are  as  diverse  as  the  problems 
themselves.  Air,  water,  and  land  pollution 
are  treated  as  septarate  and  Independent 
problems;  the  two  Federal  agencies  with  pri- 
mary responsibilities  for  air  and  water  pol- 
lution are  In  separate  cabinet  departments. 
Many  State  and  local  agencies  also  deal  with 
one  pollution  problem  or  another. 

To  summarize  the  vast  variety  of  environ- 
mental problems  and  policies  we  need  to 
consider  the  Interdependence  of  air,  water, 
and  land  poUutlon,  and  the  level  and  com- 
position of  the  National  Income.  The  "ma- 
terials balance"  framework  provides  an  ap- 
proach which  can  enable  us  to  do  this. 

The  materials  balance  framework 
We  start  with  the  fact  that  the  total  weight 
of  materials  taken  Into  the  economy  from 
nature  must  vUtlmately  equal  the  total 
weight  of  the  wastes  discharged,  plus  any 
materials  recycled.  This  means  that  a  reduc- 
tion In  any  one  kind  of  waste,  such  as  par- 
ticulate matter  Into  the  atmosphere,  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  Increase  In  some  other 
kind  of  waste,  such  as  dry  solids  or  solids 
discharged  into  waterways,  or  else  by  a  con- 
tinual recycling  of  this  material.  Except  for 
respiratory  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  It  Is 
technologically  possible  to  stop  most  of  the 
present  discharge  of  wastes  Into  the  air  and 
watersheds.  But  the  result  would  be  an  ac- 
cumulation of  solid  wastes  that  might  be 
equally  objectionable. 

The  economy  uses  almost  1.5  billion  tons 
of  fuel  each  year.'  The  main  products  of 
combustion  are  gaseous  oxides  or  carbon, 
hydrogen,  sulfur,  and  nitrogen.  These  plus 
a  portion  of  the  solid  ash  are  normally  dis- 
charged Into  the  atmosphere.  The  economy 
also  takes  in  about  another  billion  tons  of 
minerals  and  food  and  forest  products.  Con- 
sumers use  these  goods  in  the  form  they  re- 
ceive them,  or  further  transform  them  (e.g., 
by  eating),  but  must  sooner  or  later  dispose 
of  the  end  product,  whether  It  be  empty  tin 
cans,  "throw-away"  bottles,  worn-out  refrig- 
erators, plastic  toys  or  human  excreta. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  pollution  prob- 
lem will  probably  increase  as  the  economy 
grows.  If,  for  example.  Industrial  production 
tends  to  grow  at  4>4  percent  per  year.  It  will 
have  increased  fourfold  by  the  year  2000  and 
almost  tenfold  by  2020.  Unless  there  are 
changes  In  technology  or  the  composition  of 
output,  the  total  weight  of  materials  going 
through  the  economy,  and  the  wastes  gener- 
ated, will  have  increased  by  a  like  amount. 
Surely  this  will  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
The  society  must  continuously  recycle  more 
of  the  materials  It  uses,  or  reduce  pollution 
In  some  other  way.  Still,  this  hypothetical 
projection  alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
type  of  natural  resource  scarcity  Is  emerging. 
Since  Malthus'  time,  the  possibility  of  re- 
source scarcity  has  held  the  attention  of 
economists  and  laymen  alike.  Available  evi- 
dence today  suggests,  however,  that  resource 
scarcity  has  not  posed  a  threat  to  American 
economic  growth  over  the  last  60  years,  nor 
Is  it  likely  to  over  the  next  50  years. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  new  type  of 
scarcity:  nature's  limited  capacity  to  absorb 
wastes.  The  present  levels  of  pollution  are 
serious  enough.  But  unless  we  develop  new 
technologies  of  recycling,  they  could  become 
much  worse. 

We  cannot  draw  any  direct  lines  from  the 
amount  of  wastes  discharged  in  an  area  to 
the  damage  done  by  pollution.  Some  wastes, 
such  as  carbon  dioxide,  are  not  usually  con- 
sidered pollutants.  In  some  areas,  especially 
rural  areas,  the  level  of  pollution  may  be  be- 


>  This  and  the  following  estimates  are  from 
Ayres  and  Kneese,  "Environmental  Pollu- 
tion," Federal  Programs  for  the  Development 
of  Human  Resources.  A  Compendium  of  Pa- 
pers Submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Progress  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Congress  of  the  United  States,  1968. 
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low  the  tbrMtaold  »t  wblcb  It  begins  to  do 
damage.  It  is  also  possible  tbat  some  parts  of 
tbe  environment  can  specialize  as  receivers 
or  waste.  Certain  land  areas  and  rivers  could 
be  loaded  witb  wastes  almost  without  limit, 
and  other  areas  and  rivers  kept  In  good  con- 
dltlon  for  other  uses  We  must  therefore  look 
at  each  type  of  pollution  In  turn,  along  with 
Its  sources,  effects,  and  geographic  dispersion. 
Air  pollution 

In  moat  of  our  large  cities  today  more 
wastes  are  being  discharged  into  the  at- 
cooaphere  than  can  be  dissipated.  The  result 
Is  air  pollution.  Polluted  air  can  contribute 
to  sickness,  disability,  and  premattire  death; 
It  can  soil  and  damage  buildings  and  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds:  It  can  Injure  and  destroy 
farm  crops  and  other  vegetation;  and  It  can 
blight  our  clUes  and  degrade  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  In  addition,  the  more  distant  fu- 
ture holds  the  ominous  possibility  of  radical 
changes  In  climatic  conditions, 
a.  Major  Pollutants  and  Their  Adverse  Bffecta 

Carbon  monoxide  Is  the  most  Important 
air  pollutant  In  terms  of  weight  emitted  Into 
the  atmosphere.  Generated  principally  from 
transport  vehicles  and  combustion  processes. 
It  can  cause  physical  and  mental  Impair- 
ment, and  death. 

"  OxidSi  of  nitrogen  and  hydrocarbona  (from 
autoa  and  industrial  sources)  pbotocheml- 
cally  react  to  produce  photochemical  smog, 
the  most  Irrlt.itlng  effect  of  which  Is  eye 
irritation.  Smog  makes  breathing  more  diffi- 
cult, especially  for  those  with  respiratory 
diseases,  and  it  has  been  known  to  cause 
serious  plant  damage. 

Sulf-ur  dioxide,  from  burning  of  coal  and 
oil.  damages  vegetation,  affects  the  lungs  ad- 
versely, and  has  been  associated  with  an  in- 
crease in  respiratory  death  rates  and  cardio- 
vascular aliments  among  older  persons.  Sul- 
fur trloxlde.  from  the  same  source,  converts 
to  sulfuric  acid  In  the  air  and  causes  corro- 
sion and  deterioration  of  certain  fabrics  and 
of  steel  and  stone  structures. 

Particulate  matter,  such  as  lead  from  auto 
azhausts,  may  be  directly  harmful  to  human 
beings.  Other  particulates  may  magnify  the 
adverse  effects  of  other  pollutants  on  the 
lungs,  and  soil  structures  and  materials. 
Major  sources  are  ash  products  of  combustion 
In  electric  power  and  Industrial  production, 
b.  Air  Pollution  Levels 

Are  the  levels  of  air  pollution  high  enough 
In  major  American  cities  to  create  serious 
problems?  Some  Idea  of  the  significance  of 
the  air  pollution  problem  can  be  obtained 
by  comparing  the  actual  levels  of  each  type 
of  pollutant  In  various  cities  with  some 
standards  (or  air  quality,  to  see  If  air  pollu- 
tion exceeds  an  acceptable  level. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  the  best 
presently  available  Information  on  air  pollu- 
tion problems  Is  Incomplete — hence  the  ten- 
tative natiu'e  of  the  goals.  Because  of  the 
dire  consequences  of  continued  Increases  In 
pollution  we  have  to  take  precautionary 
measures  In  the  face  of  information  which 
Is  not  only  Insufficient  but  subject  to  change 
as  our  knowledge  grows. 

Two  different  sets  of  tentative  air  quality 
goals  have  been  adopted.  If  the  "tentative 
short  range  goals"  were  achieved,  most  of 
the  undesirable  effects  now  understood  would 
be  eliminated.  The  long  range  goals  set  more 
rlg^>rous  standards,  since  not  all  of  the  effects 
of  air  pollutants  are  known,  and  there  Is 
evidence  which  suggests  that  still  lower  levels 
must  be  reached  to  eliminate  all  of  their 
detrimental  effects. 

An  index  of  air  pollution  can  be  obtained 
by  comparing  a  city's  maximum  pollution 
levels  to  the  tentative  olr  quality  standards. 
There  are  six  major  American  cities  for 
which  the  index  exists.  None  of  the  six  cities 
meets  even  the  tentative  short  range  stand- 
ards, suggesting  tbat  the  air  pollution  prob- 


lem Is  quite  significant.  A  comparison  of  the 
maximum  air  pollution  levels  of  the  six  cities 
with  the  long  range  standards  Indicates  an 
even  worse  situation. 

Tavue  l.—Air  Pollution  Index  {1  is  barely 
ddequate  air;  the  higher  the  number  the 
greater  the  pollution) 

Baaed  on  tentatit>e 
short  range  standard* 

Chicago 2.7 

Los  Angeles ^ 2.2 

Philadelphia 2. 2 

Waishlngton . . 1-0 

Cincinnati   . 1.6 

San  Francisco 1. 1 

On  the  basis  of  lees  detailed  InformaUon. 
the  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol (NCAPC)  has  ranked  65  metropolitan 
areas  In  order  of  the  seriousness  of  their  air 
pollution  problems.  The  ten  with  the  most 
serious  problems  are,  in  order ; 

1.  New  York.  a.  Pittsburgh. 

2.  Chicago.  7.  Boston. 

3.  Philadelphia.  8.  Newark. 

4.  LA-Long  Beach.       9.  Detroit. 

5.  Cleveland.  10.  St.  Louis. 

A  glance  at  the  major  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution makes  it  evident  that  substantial  re- 
ductions In  air  pollution  will  not  be  easy. 
The  NCAPC  has  estimated  that  energy  con- 
version In  the  transportation  system  Is  the 
source  of  nearly  60  percent  of  all  the  major 
air  pollutants,  and  90  percent  of  the  carbon 
monoxide.  This  suggests  that  a  major  reduc- 
tion In  the  extent  of  air  pollution  would 
require  either  a  substantial  limitation  In  the 
use  of  the  automobile,  or  else  a  type  of  auto- 
mobile (like  a  steam  or  electric  car)  capable 
of  generating  less  pollution. 

Less  radical  and  costly  changes — such  as 
smaller  cars  or  more  extensive  use  of  trains — 
could,  however,  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion. So  would  more  emission  control  meas- 
ures in  Industry  and  public  utilities.  Indus- 
trial sources  account  for  18  percent  of  all 
pollutants,  and  utilities  and  other  energy 
conversion  for  another  21  percent.  In  the 
case  of  particulate  matter  resulting  from 
electric  power  generation,  for  example.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  rates  of  emission  could 
be  reduced  by  80  percent  by  the  year  2000 
at  a  cost  of  911  million  per  year,  which  is 
quite  small  in  relation  to  total  production 
cost. 

Water  pollution 

Water.  like  air.  Is  often  used  as  a  waste 
receptacle.  The  accumulation  of  wastes  that 
cannot  be  dissipated  leads  to  pollution.  The 
uses  of  water  are  more  numerous  and  the  re- 
lationships more  complex  than  for  air.  Water 
which  Is  too  polluted  to  swtm  In  may  not  be 
too  polluted  for  fish.  Water  too  polluted  for 
fish  may  still  be  suitable  for  sailing  or  hy- 
dro-electric power  generation.  The  usee  of 
water  must  accordingly  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count before  the  severity  of  water  pollution 
can  be  judged. 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  water  for  recre- 
ational purposes  has  become  more  Important. 
But  the  dumping  of  Industrial  wastes  and 
municipal  sewage  Into  the  Nation's  water- 
ways has  diminished  their  ability  to  serve 
the  rising  demand  for  recreational  facilities, 
which  require  higher  water  quality.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  not  simply  to  maintain 
but  to  raise  water  quality. 

The  most  common  standard  by  which  the 
quality  of  water  is  Judged  Is  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  oxygen  (do.)  in  it.  When  consider- 
able quantities  of  organic  materials  are 
dumped  Into  a  river,  the  oxygen-using  bac- 
teria in  these  wastes  draw  down  the  level  of 
dissolved  oxygen.  Since  oxygen  is  necessary 
to  suppmrt  all  forms  of  animal  life,  plankton 
and  higher  orders  of  anhnal  life  In  the  food 
chain.  Including  fish,  disappear.  The  deple- 
tion   of   oxygen   also   ultimately   keeps   the 


oxygen-\jslng  bacteria  from  decomposing  the 
organic  substances  in  the  water  Into  their 
basic  chemical  constituents,  and  a  septic 
situation  develops.  Anerobic  or  non-oxygen 
using  processes  continue  to  bring  about  some 
decomposition  of  wastes,  but  these  processes 
produce  foul  smelling  gases. 

Though  they  do  not  usually  cause  disease 
themselves,  the  presence  of  those  foniis  of 
conform  bacteria  normally  found  In  the 
feces  of  warmblooded  animals,  including  hu- 
mans. Indicates  that  there  is  a  serious  danger 
of  harmful  organisms  in  water.  Thus  the 
concentration  of  fecal  conforms,  which  nor- 
mally come  from  municipal  sewage,  Is  an- 
other measure  of  water  quality.  So  is  the 
concentration  of  synthetic  organic  com- 
pound (from  detergents),  toxic  substances 
(from  herbicides  and  pesticides),  plant  nu- 
trients, and  Bfkeclfic  Industrial  wastes,  such 
as  sediment,  dissolved  solids,  and  radioactiv- 
ity. Industrial  processes,  and  especially  the 
generation  of  nuclear  power,  can  also  cause 
"thermal  pollution"  by  heating  the  water 
and  thereby  harming  fish.  The  acid  drain- 
ages resulting  from  coal  mining  also  make 
water  unsuitable  for  fish  or  drinking,  yet 
may  make  water  clearer  and  more  attractive 
and  enhances  Its  usefulness  for  some  indus- 
trial purposes. 

Some  standards  for  water  quality  have  been 
determined  by  a  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee convened  in  1967  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  committee  took  ac- 
count of  both  recreational  and  Industrial 
uses,  and  the  danger  of  polluted  water  to 
health.  It  established  different  standards  of 
quality  for  different  water  uses. 

These  criteria  can  be  compared  with  actual 
measurements  of  quality  to  determine  where 
and  how  often  water  pollution  forecloses 
certain  uses  of  water.  A  sample  of  25  sta- 
tions In  the  Federal  surveillance  system  was 
drawn,  and  the  levels  of  dissolved  oxygen  and 
fecal  conform  observed.  Seventeen  of  the 
stations  reported  at  least  one  reading  below 
the  dissolved  oxygen  standard  needed  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  nine  stations  experi- 
enced such  a  condition  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  time.  All  of  the  stations  observed  had 
maximum  conform  counts  above  the  stand- 
ard for  general  recreation  use  and  public 
water  supplies,  and  10  had  average  counts 
above  this  standard.  The  Missouri-Mississippi 
Basin  and  the  Cuyahoga.  Sacramento.  Dela- 
ware, and  Potomac  Rivers  were  unsafe  even 
for  boating  more  than  70  percent  of  the  time. 
Thus,  It  appears  that  many  major  rivers  are 
in  appalling  condition  much  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand  many  rivers,  particularly  in 
the  West,  are  relatively  free  of  poUutlon. 

The  primary  sources  of  water  pollution  are 
municipal  and  Industrial  wastes.  The  house- 
holds of  about  125  million  people,  or  almost 
90  per  cent  of  the  urban  population,  are  con- 
nected to  sewer  systems.  Manufacturing 
wastes  are  also  discharged  through  the  same 
sewers  and  produce  an  organic  waste  load 
three  times  as  great  as  households.  Industrial 
wastes  are  probably  responsible  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  water  pollution  problem. 

The  extent  of  treatment  of  manufacturing 
wastes  Is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that 
sewer  systems  serving  about  104  mllUon  peo- 
ple treat  the  wastes  before  they  are  dis- 
charged. About  three-fifths  of  these,  in  turn, 
have  both  "primary"  and  "secondary"  treat- 
ment, which  removes  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  biological  oxygen  demand  of  the  wastes. 

If  all  municipal  wastes  were  treated  and 
if  the  effectiveness  of  treatment  were  raised 
to  86  percent,  on  average,  actual  municipal 
discharges  into  rivers  would  still  be  greater 
in  1980  than  they  were  in  1962,  and  would 
have  doubled  by  2020.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  raised  the  effectiveness  of  all  treatment 
to  95  percent,  municipal  waste  discharges 
Into  rivers  would  probably  decUne  over  the 
next  60  years.  But  95  percent  treatment  goes 
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to  the  outer  limits  pt  present  technology,  and 
would  perhaps  triple  or  quadruple  treatment 
costs. 

One  estimate  puts  the  costs  of  building  and 
operating  treatment  plants  that  would  re- 
move at  least  85  percent  of  the  organic 
wastes  from  both  municipal  and  industrial 
effluents  by  1973  at  over  $20  billion,  or  94 
to  96  bUlion  a  year. 

Pollution  of  the  land 
Solid  wastes  are  Increasing  both  in  variety 
and  In  volume.  They  Include,  In  addition  to 
garbage  and  ashes,  considerable  quantities  of 
industrial  wastes,  old  appliances,  construc- 
tion refuse,  junked  cars,  agricultural  chem- 
icals, "throw  away"  cans,  bottles,  or  plastic 
containers,  and  even  radioactive  materials. 
In  an  earlier  period  solid  wastes  were  mainly 
organic  materials  that  would  be  degraded 
over  time,  but  they  are  now  about  65  percent 
inorganic  solids. 

In  1966,  the  Nation  disposed  of  an  esti- 
mated 165  mUllon  tons  of  solid  wastes.  This 
total  is  expected  to  grow  to  about  265  million 
tons  in  1976.  Household  wastes  alone  are 
considerable.  Data  in  the  late  fifties  showed 
ttiat  several  cities  collected  close  to  four 
pounds  of  refuse  per  capita  per  day,  and  this 
level  has  since  Increased.  In  1965.  the  Nation 
also  disposed  of  about  6  to  6%  million  motor 
vehicles.  The  burden  of  junked  automobiles 
Is,  however,  lessened  by  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  material  can  be  profitably  reused;  In 
1965,  about  16  percent  of  the  rubber,  and  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  steel  was  recovered 
from  Junked  automobiles. 

The  accumulation  of  solid  wastes  has  al- 
most exhausted  convenient  landfills  In  many 
urban  areas.*  Solid  wastes  can  be  transported 
to  rural  areas,  though  at  Increasing  cost. 
Landfills  can  also  be  used  to  reclaim  swamps 
and  marshes  for  urban  uses,  although  there 
is  evidence  that  this  may  have  adverse  effects 
on  marine  life.  Filling  coastal  marshlands 
also  appears  to  have  an  Impact  on  fisheries 
which  is  not  yet  properly  understood  or 
measured. 

Solid  wastes  also  can  be  (and  often  are) 
incinerated,  composed,  or  barged  to  the  sea. 
This  can  increase  air  and  water  pollution. 
Indeed,  the  incineration  of  certain  types  of 
plastics  found  in  solid  wastes  (especially 
Tefion,  and  fluorlnated  and  vinyl  plastics) 
produces  chemical  contaminants  whose 
physiological  effects  may  be  similar  to  those 
of  phosgene  gas.  a  severe  respiratory  Irri- 
tant used  in  World  War  I. 

The  costs  of  disposing  of  soUd  wastes  are 
often  considerable.  Ayres  and  Kneese  esti- 
mated that  local  governments  spend  about 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  on  collecting 
and  disposing  of  such  wastes.  Schools  and 
roads  are  the  only  items  on  which  local  gov- 
ernments spend  more.  These  costs  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  level  of  service  provided. 
A  study  of  refuse  collection  in  St.  Louis 
showed  that  changing  the  pickups  from  the 
curb  to  the  house  doubled  costs,  and  that  an 
Increase  from  two  to  three  plclnips  a  week 
Increased  costs  by  almost  a  third.* 

The  costs  of  different  methods  of  disposal 
and  locations  for  dumps  are  particularly 
crucial.  Even  witli  present  technology.  It  is 
possible  to  prevent  great  damage  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment,  if  only  by  hauling 
the  wastes  to  uninhabited  areas.  But  meas- 
ures that  completely  protect  the  quaUty  of 
the  environment  may  be  so  coetly  they  arc 
not  worthwhile.  A  wise  poUcy  concerning 
solid  wastes  must  therefore  be  based  on  in- 
formed Judgments   about   the  benefits  and 


»A  Strategy  for  a  Livable  Environment. 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Environmental  Health  and  Related 
Problems.  June  1967. 

•Werner  Hlrsch,  "Cost  Functions  of  an 
Urban  Government;  Refuse  Collection,"  TTie 
Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  (1965) . 


costs   of   the   relevant   alternatives  In   each 
local  situation. 

Other  environmental  hazards 
Some  problems  of  the  natural  environment 
cannot  be  described  in  terms  of  the  flow  of 
materials  through  the  economy.  This  is  true 
of  floods,  droughts,  erosion,  hurricanes,  and 
other  natural  hazards.  Increased  meteoro- 
logical knowledge,  better  transportation  and 
communication,  new  dams,  irrigation  work 
and  drainage  systems,  and  better  housing 
have  greatly  eased  the  problem  of  such  natu- 
ral disasters.  Because  of  these  and  other  pro- 
tective measures,  more  people  are  able  to  live 
In  disaster-prone  areas.  However,  this  tends 
to  increase  the  population  et  risk  to  natural 
disasters. 

Another  environmental  problem  is  noise. 
Noise  is  not  only  unpleasant  and  disruptive, 
but  can  also  be  a  threat  to  health.  CUnlcal 
evidence  shows  conclusively  that  noise  can 
damage  hearing.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  6  million  Americans  are  subjected 
to  hsaardous  noise  levels  at  their  Jobs.  Cur- 
rent levels  of  electronic  ampUficatlon  of 
music  have  also  been  shown  to  lead  to  at 
least  temporary  impairment  of  hearing.  With 
Increased  crowding,  electronic  ampUficatlon 
of  sound,  use  of  machinery,  sonic  booms  and 
other  noises  from  the  transportation  system, 
the  average  noise  level  rises  each  year. 
Outdoor  recreation 
The  natural  environment  Is  a  source  of 
esthetic  satisfaction  and  the  setting  for  out- 
door recreation.  Vast  rural  areas  are  almost 
totally  unspoiled,  and  even  some  areas  with 
significant  pollution  problems  can  be  used 
for  outdoor  recreation. 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  accordingly  enjoyed 
on  a  wide  scale.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation has  estimated  the  total  number  of 
"occasions"  of  outdoor  recreation  at  6.5  bil- 
lion In  1966,  or  up  50  per  cent  from  1960. 
This  figure  Is  expected  to  rise  to  10  billion  by 
1980.  The  forms  of  outdoor  activity  that  at- 
tract the  greatest  number  of  people  are  walk- 
ing for  pleasure,  swimming,  picnics,  and 
pleasure  driving. 

In  1965  there  were  some  345  million  acres 
of  designated  rural  recreation  lands  adminis- 
tered by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
or  about  1.8  acres  per  capita.  The  Mountain 
States  have  20,000  acres  of  such  land  per  per- 
son, but  New  Jersey  has  only  .06  acre  per 
person. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  In- 
dicated that  outdoor  recreation  rises  with  in- 
come. Tills  suggests  that  the  extremely  un- 
equal distribution  of  pubUc  recreation  land 
Is  a  problem,  and  that  the  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  can  be  expected  to  Increase 
as  Incomes  rise. 

THE    MANMADE   ENVIRONMEKT 

The  quality  of  life  obviously  depends  on 
the  places  we  live  In — our  homes  and  com- 
munities. 

o.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  housing 

When  high-  or  middle-income  families 
build  new  homes  at  a  faster  rate  than  that 
at  which  the  population  grows,  this  tends 
to  Improve  housing  for  low  Income  people 
as  well.  The  housing  that  is  vacated  by  those 
who  move  into  the  new  housing  is  usually 
sold  or  rented  to  families  with  lower  incomes, 
and  the  housing  these  families  occupied  is 
usually  then  taken  up  by  families  with  still 
lower  Incomes.  We  shall  see  that  this  process 
has  led  to  better  housing  for  Americans  at 
all  Income  levels,  but  that  some  Americans 
have  been  denied  the  full  benefits  of  the  In- 
crease In  the  housing  supply. 

The  quality  of  housing  has  Improved  sub- 
stantially m  recent  years.  The  1950  census 
revealed  that  39  percent  of  the  Nation's  oc- 
cupied housing  failed  to  meet  minimum 
standards,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  either 
"dilapidated"  or  "deteriorating,"   or  lacked 


adequate  plumbing  facilities.  By  1960  only 
16  percent,  and  by  1966  only  10  percent,  of 
the  Nation's  housing  failed  to  meet  those 
standards. 

Suburban  areas  had  the  lowest  percentage 
of  inadequate  units  with  center  cities  second 
and  nonmetropwlitan  areas  the  highest.  Tlie 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  unsatisfactory 
housing  was  greatest  In  nonmetropolltan 
areas,  next  greatest  in  city  centers,  and  least 
in  the  suburbs.  The  improvement,  in  other 
words,  was  greatest  In  the  areas  where  the 
need  was  greatest. 

Tlie  proportion  of  overcrowded  housing 
has  also  declined.  In  1950,  16  percent  of  the 
housing  units  were  overcrowded,  i.e..  con- 
tained 1.01  or  more  persons  per  room.  In 
1960  the  percentage  of  overcrowded  units  by 
this  standard  had  fallen  to  12  percent. 

Admittedly,  the  change  In  the  proportion 
of  Americans  with  substandard  or  overcrowd- 
ed housing  is  m  some  respects  misleading. 
The  minimal  standards  are  too  low  to  have 
any  meaning  for  the  average  American,  whose 
housing  has  exceeded  the  standards  for  some 
time.  The  unchanging  standards  also  Ignore 
the  rising  expectations  that  accompany  the 
Nation's  rising  standard  of  living.  Still,  they 
do  fairly  reveal  a  substantial  absolute  Im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  housing  for 
most  of  those  who  have  lived  In  the  ixxirest 
housing. 

b.  Causes  of  the  improvement 
The  principal  reason  for  Improvement  1« 
the  constuctlon  of  new  housing,  most  of 
which  has  apparently  been  built  for  middle 
and  upper  income  famines.  Between  1960 
and  1967,  11.5  million  new  housing  units 
were  started  in  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
98  percent  were  privately  owned  and  2  per- 
cent publicly  owned.  As  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  new  housing  construction  has  helped 
to  elevate  the  quality  of  housing  available 
to  all. 

Urban  renewal  has  provided  better  hous- 
ing for  some  poor  families,  but  Its  effect  has 
been  slight.  From  the  Inception  of  the  1949 
housing  act  through  fiscal  1967,  urban  re- 
newal provided  only  107,000  new  and  75,000 
rehabilitated  housing  units.  Urban  renewal 
projects  usually  take  from  6  to  9  years  to 
complete.'  As  of  July  1967,  the  urban  renewal 
program  had  demolished  383,000  dwelling 
units,  or  more  than  it  had  built  and  rehabili- 
tated. This  Is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  new 
construction  in  many  of  the  urban  renewal 
areas  Is  not  yet  complete.  Urban  renewal  ef- 
forts have  not.  In  any  case,  been  generally 
designed  to  add  to  the  housing  of  the  very 
poor.  Of  the  new  units  built  in  urban  re- 
newal projects,  only  10  percent  were  low  rent 
public  housing.  Most  of  the  636.000  low 
rent  federally  administered  housing  units  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  1966  were  outside  of 
urban  renewal  projects.  These  636,000  hous- 
ing units,  though  dwarfed  by  the  size  of  the 
Increase  in  new  private  housing,  have  none- 
theless made  a  very  important  contribution 
to  the  housing  of  the  poor. 

c.  Barriers  and  inequities  in  the  housing 

market 
Unnecessary  barriers  and  Inequities  have 
denied  many  Americans  a  fair  share  of  the 
gain  from  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  good 
housing.  A  lack  of  access  to  credit,  ignorance 
of  available  housing,  zoning  laws,  and  above 
all  racial  segregation  have  put  many  Amer- 
icans at  a  disadvantage  in  the  housing  mar- 
ket, and  limited  the  extent  to  which  the 
construction  of  new  housing  has  added  to 
the  housing  available  to  them.  Racial  segre- 


« This  estimate  was  made  by  staff  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems. See  Anthony  Dovms,  "Moving  Toward 
Realistic  Housing  Goals,"  In  Agenda  for  the 
Nation,  Kermlt  Gordon,  ed.  (Washington: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1968),  pp.  141- 
178. 
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gatlon  In  boualng,  for  auunple,  mAkw  It  dlffl- 
eult  for  N«groea  to  obtain  new  houaes  In  tbe 
auburba  or  even  the  bo\i«lng  vac*t«d  by  otb- 
•n  within  tbe  dty.  Moat  of  tbe  Increased 
boualng  supply  Is  reversed  for  white,  and 
blacks  are  left  to  compete  for  such  bousing 
as  exists  In  the  ghetto.  Zoning  laws  which 
prohibit  apartments,  or  houses  on  small  lots, 
cma  similarly  restrict  the  supply  of  bousing 
at  a  kind  that  the  poor  can  afford. 

The  importance  of  these  barrtera  in  the  case 
of  tbe  Negro  Is  clear.  There  U  an  almost  total 
segregation  of  Negroes  In  most  American 
dtles.  Table  3  shows  that  more  than  86  per- 
cent of  tbe  Negroes  In  100  cities  wo\ild  have 
to  move  from  the  block  In  which  they  live  in 
order  to  achieve  a  random  distribution  of 
Negroes  and  whites  over  the  entire  metropol- 
itan area. 

The  extent  of  segregation,  moreover,  is  ap- 
parently not  decreasing.  As  table  3  reveals, 
segregation  has  probably  even  Increased  from 
1950  to  1960.  because  of  the  considerable  in- 
crease In  urban  segregation  In  the  South. 
The  exact  extent  of  bousing  segregation  since 
the  1960  census  Is  not  known,  but  studies 
conducted  since  then  suggest  than  there  has 
been  little  progress  since  I960.* 

TM(.£  2— AVERAGE  INDEXES  OF  RESIDENTIAL  SEGREGA- 
»0N  OF- -THE  WHITE  AND  NONWHITE  POPULATION. 
FOR  109  CITIES,  1940  TO  UM 


TABLE  1-RENTS  PAID   BY   NEGROES  AND  WHITES  FOR 
COMPARABLE  HOUSING 
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The  different  Income  levels  of  whites  and 
Negroes  contribute  to  the  segregated  pattern 
In  housing.  But  race  Is  a  far  better  predictor 
of  where  a  person  will  live  than  Is  Income— 
or  any  other  attribute.  For  example,  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  Negroes  with  In- 
comes high  enough  to  afford  to  live  In  more 
prosperous  neighborhoods  nonetheless  live 
In  poverty  areas.  In  1960  only  13  percent  of 
whites  with  Incomes  above  the  poverty  level 
were  living  jo.  poverty  areas,  but  two-thirds 
of  all  Negroes  who  had  Incomes  above  the 
poverty  Ime  lived  in  poverty  areas.  The  tend- 
ency for  Negroes  with  middle- level  Incomes 
to  be  confined  to  poverty  areas  may  also  help 
explain  the  fact,  noted  In  the  chapter  on 
"Social  MoblUty,"  that  middle  class  Negroes 
are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  pass  their  status 
on  to  their  sons  than  middle  class  whites. 

Racial  segregation  In  housing  not  only  has 
"social"  coets  of  the  sort  Just  described,  but 
also  operates  as  a  barrier  In  the  housing 
market  which  sometimes  denies  Negroes  their 
share  of  the  benefits  from  the  Increase  In  the 
Nation's  bousing  supply.  The  extent  and 
rigidity  of  racial  segregation  In  housing  sug- 
gest that  Negroes  cannot  move  Into  white  res- 
idential areas  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty. To  tbe  extent  this  Is  true,  they  are 
denied  access  to  most  of  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing supply.  This  in  turn  would  Imply  that 
Negroes  would  have  to  pay  higher  rents  for 
comparable  housing  than  whites. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  Is  often  the 
case.  As  table  3  shows.  In  three  of  the  places 
studied,  rents  are  much  higher  In  mainly 
Negro  neighborhoods  than  In  mainly  white 
neighborhoods  with  the  same  percentage  of 
"sound"  hoxislng  (housing  with  adequate 
plumbing,  and  neither  deteriorating  nor 
dilapidated)  and  the  same  number  of  rooms 
per  dwelling.  In  four  other  cities,  there  was 
probably  no  meaningful  difference  In  the  rent 
for  housing  of  comparable  quality. 
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Though  the  complexity  of  this  problem 
and  the  UmltaUons  of  the  data  caUl  for  cau- 
tion, these  resulu  tend  to  strengthen  the 
logical  presumption  that  practices  which  ex- 
clude Negroes  from  moet  of  the  housing  sup- 
ply will  mean  that  the  pressure  of  Increasing 
demand  by  Negroee  will  force  up  the  prices 
of  tbe  housing  they  are  allowed  to  occupy. 
The  barrier  of  residential  segregation  Is  par- 
ticularly important  when  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing supply  grows  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion: It  limit*  the  process  by  which  new 
housing  for  the  well-to-do  can  open  up  bet- 
ter housing  for  the  poor.  Since  this  process 
Is  the  main  source  of  better  housing  for  the 
poor,  segregation,  along  with  credit,  aonlng. 
and  other  barriers  which  limit  the  access  of 
the  poor  to  available  housing,  are  outatand- 
Ingly  Important. 

crrT  SPACB  AND  casAN  AMxmms 
Most  Americans  now  live  In  cities  or 
suburbs.  Thus  the  manmade  physical  en- 
vironment Includes  not  only  the  house  or 
apartment,  but  also  that  complex  of  struc- 
tures, streets,  and  services  we  call  the  city — 
or  tbe  metropolitan  area.  The  geograpby  of 
the  city,  and  the  transportation  system  that 
lets  the  resident  move  within  it  or  escape 
outside  It,  are  therefore  Important  parts  of 
our  physical  environment. 

The  metropolitan  environment  is  Inflntely 
varied.  But  there  Is  a  common  problem  that 
links  the  lives  of  all  the  residents  of  a  metro- 
politan area.  This  problem  Is  the  scarcity  of 
urban  space,  for  which  all  the  residents  of 
a  metropolis  compete,  whether  they  are  buy- 
ing homes  or  looking  for  a  place  to  park. 

a.  Population  and  urban  tpact 
As  we  argued  earlier.  Malthus'  dismal  pre- 
diction that  population  tends  to  grow  faster 
than  food  production  has  lost  its  credibility, 
at  least  for  the  economically  developed  na- 
tions. But  population  growth  in  the  United 
States  is  posing  new  kinds  of  problems,  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  were  expected.  One 
of  these  Is  the  scarcity  of  urban  space.  The 
growth  and  increasing  concentration  of  our 
population  deny  us  privacy  and  elbow  room. 
Our  increasingly  congested  cities  are  already 
depriving  many  people  of  tbe  satisfaction  of 
open  space.  As  cities  continue  to  grow.  It  will 
be  even  more  difficult  to  find  a  quiet  park, 
an  open  space,  or  a  secluded  beach.  This 
problem  may  already  be  serious  In  such  areas 
as  Harlem,  which  has  a  sardine-can  density 
of  67.000  persons  per  square  mile. 

It  Ls  not  possible  to  say  for  certain  whether 
such  crowding  degrades  the  quality  of  life 
slgnlflcantly  for  very  many  people.  Perhaps 
only  a  minority  want  privacy  or  open  space, 
or  can  experience  claustrophobia.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  any  number  of  parks  and  beaches 
that.  Just  as  a  few  seek  secluded  spots,  so 
many  others  congregate  wherever  the  most 
people  are. 

Animal  experiments  have  shown,  however, 
that  severe  congestion  tend  to  Increase  ag- 
grealve  behavior,  to  break  down  normal  mat- 
ing, nesting,  and  maternal  activity,  and  to 
contribute  to  higher  rates  of  Illness  and 
death.  There  may  also  be  a  limit  to  the  con- 
gestion that  human  beings  can  tolerate. 


The  number  of  persons  that  can  be  accom- 
modated per  square  mile  without  serious 
crowding  depends  in  part  on  what  might  be 
called  the  "technology"  of  urban  space.  It  is 
possible  to  build  more  living  space  on  each 
acre,  by  building  up  rather  than  out.  provid- 
ing communal  landscaping  and  recreational 
space,  using  underground  transportation,  and 
the  like.  There  are  undoubtedly  limitations 
to  the  number  of  people  who  can  live  satis- 
factorily In  each  square  mile — the  amount 
of  open  space  with  access  to  sunlight  Is  In- 
herently limited — but  a  great  deal  can  be 
done,  through  imaginative  city  planning,  to 
make  a  congested  environment  congenial. 

b.   Urttan  transportation  and  space 

Tbe  scarcity  of  tirban  space  can  also  be 
etMed  by  more  extensive  use  of  transporta- 
tion. The  people  of  a  metropolis  can  have 
more  space  simply  by  traveling  farther  out, 
and  that  is  what  many  Americans  have  been 
doing.  They  have  "traded  off"  the  time  and 
money  spent  in  commuting  for  tbe  open 
space  available  in  the  suburbs.  The  move  to 
subtirban,  single  family  homes  on  separate 
lots  suggests  that  many  Americans  value 
space  and  privacy  very  highly.  There  are  also, 
of  course,  other  factors  that  draw  many  peo- 
ple to  the  suburbs.  This  move  has  to  some  ex- 
tent been  subsidized  by  public  policy,  en- 
couraged by  tbe  desire  for  better  schools,  and 
even  hurried  at  times  by  prejudice  against 
the  groups  in  tbe  central  city. 

There  is  an  important,  if  Implicit,  subsidy 
for  the  move  to  the  suburbs  in  the  tax  ad- 
vantages given  homeowners.  Homeownersblp 
la  most  common  where  single  family  dwell- 
ings are  common,  as  in  the  suburbs,  and 
homeowners  pay  no  Income  tax  on  the  im- 
puted rent  (the  extra  money  they  would  have 
had  to  earn  and  pay  in  rent  to  have  the  same 
standard  of  living  with  an  equivalent  rented 
dwelling)  on  an  owner-occupied  dwelling. 
Homeownersblp  is  also  subsidized  through 
PHA  loans  and  government  loans  to  veterans. 
Subsidies  to  rapid  transit  systems,  though 
not  usually  so  regarded,  sometimes  also  sub- 
sidize the  flight  to  the  suburbs.  The  fact  that 
the  central  city  government  must  provide 
services  to  those  who  work  In  the  city,  yet 
cannot  tax  their  property  in  the  suburbs,  has 
a  similar  effect. 

The  patterns  of  segregation,  and  even  some 
zoning  laws,  suggest  that  a  desire  to  exclude 
low  Income  and  low  status  groups  also  ac- 
counts for  some  movement  to  the  suburbs. 
This  exclusion  also  creates  a  further  mone- 
tary incentive  for  emigration  to  the  suburbs, 
since  the  central  city  must  assume  the  bur- 
den of  dealing  with  poverty  and  other  social 
problems.  The  suburbanite  often  enjoys  both 
better  schooling  for  his  children  and  lower 
taxes  as  well. 

The  desire  for  space  and  privacy,  along  with 
the  inducements  to  suburbanization,  have 
led  to  "urban  sprawl."  Metropolitan  areas  will 
tend  to  expand  to  the  point  where  they  grow 
together.  The  vision  of  one  sprawling  meg- 
alopolis reaching  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton, comes  closer  to  reality  each  year. 

The  collision  of  metropolitan  areas  shows 
the  undeniable  reality  of  the  problem  of 
urban  space.  But  even  then  the  cities  can 
grow  m  other  directions.  If  the  technology  of 
commuter  transportation  can  be  made  to  Im- 
prove fast  enough,  and  the  qtiality  at  city 
planning  and  land  use  can  be  increased  fast 
enough,  the  sprawling  metropolis  can  still 
provide  a  wholesome  environment  for  man. 
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UNDERSTANDING:  THE  KEY  TO 
BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT  COOP- 
ERATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  1968.  Mr.  J.  M.  Roche,  chairman 
of  General  Motors,  made  a  speech  before 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association 
on  the  subject  of  business-Goverrunent 
cooperation. 


The  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association 
has  been  a  progresive  force  in  the  State 
and.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Nation  for 
contributing  to  better  business  under- 
standing of  Government  and  better  Gov- 
ernment understanding  of  business.  The 
foriun  it  provided  for  Mr.  Roche  to  make 
his  speech  is  just  another  example  of  the 
association  contributing  to  public  under- 
standing of  important  problems. 

Mr.  Roche  in  his  excellent  address 
made  the  central  point  that  with  the  Na- 
tion's challenges  so  great  today,  business 
and  Govenmient  cannot  afford  to  be  ad- 
versaries but  must  rather  work  together 
to  solve  problems.  He  pinpoints  as  the 
vital  question:  Can  free  Government  and 
free  business  work  together  to  serve  our 
Nation's  greater  interest? 

His  discussion  of  that  question  and 
other  insights  he  brings  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  Government-business  coop- 
eration are  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance and,  I  think,  most  worthy  of 
further  dissemination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Undbbstandino:    Th«    Ket    to    BusunEss- 

OOVEaNVXMT     COOrKBAXIOM 

(By  J.  M.  Roche,  chairman  of 
General  Motors) 

I  count  It  as  a  distinct  honor  to  meet  with 
you  tonight,  to  congratxUate  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association  upon  your  76th 
Anniversary. 

I  am  always  glad  to  come  to  your  State 
because  It  is  my  State  as  well.  I  was  bom 
in  Elgin,  minols,  and  began  my  business 
career  in  this  city.  Another  reason  I  am  glad 
to  come  to  Illinois  is  because  General  Motors' 
share  of  passenger  car  sales  U  higher  here 
than  in  any  other  State.  I  like  to  be  among 
people  with  that  kind  of  discernment. 

Organizations  such  as  yours  render  im- 
portant service  to  both  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  nation.  You  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  for  thousands  of  businessmen  to 
make  themselves  heard  and  help  shape  the 
paUems  of  our  national  life.  I  am  sure  all 
who  value  the  voice  of  responsible  business- 
men Join  me  in  wishing  you  many  happy 
returns. 

THX   TIMS    or   TBAN8RION 

We  meet  today  at  the  midpoint  of  transi- 
tion In  the  American  government — ^halfway 
between  Election  Day  and  Inauguration  Day. 
In  Washington  and  around  our  country,  it  Is 
a  time  of  new  thinking,  of  reassessment,  of 
mustering  and  reviewing  the  forces  of  a  free 
society  for  the  chaUengea  of  the  coming 
years. 

One  Item  on  the  agenda  of  reassessment 
concerns  us  most  directly:  the  attitude  of 
the  new  administration  and  the  new  Congress 
toward  business.  At  the  same  time  It  would 
be  well  for  us  in  the  business  community  to 
examine  oiir  attitude  toward  government.  We 
can  explore  what  we  can  do  to  achieve  better 
understanding  that  will  lead  to  a  more  con- 
structive relationship  between  business  and 
government. 

These  two  important  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety— perhaps  more  than  any  others — will 
determine  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
What  they  do  will  surely  affect  the  economic 
well-being  of  cnir  people,  and  our  country's 
position  as  a  leader  and  stabilizer  of  the 
world  economy. 


ALLIES   NOT   ADVeaSABUS 

Business  and  government  can  111  afford  to 
be  adversaries.  So  mutual  are  our  Interests, 
so  formidable  are  our  challenges,  that  our 
times  demand  our  strengthened  aUlance.  Tbe 


success  of  each  largely  depends  upon  the 
other. 

Today,  business  and  government  are  each 
becoming  more  Involved  In  the  affairs  of  the 
other. 

No  businessman  today — neither  the  man- 
ager of  a  large  corporation  nor  the  comer 
druggist — can  operate  without  consideration 
of  government  restrictions  and  regulations. 
A  bill  passed  In  a  distant  capltol  can  affect 
his  business  as  much  as  a  drop  In  sales  or  a 
decision  made  In  his  front  office.  S.E.C., 
P.T.C.,  H.E.W.  are  more  than  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  the  businessman.  Their  policies 
and  directives,  along  with  the  problems  of 
Interlocking  directorships,  taxes.  Inspections, 
government  standards  and  guidelines,  and 
legislative  hearings  are  all  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  the  businessman  is  now  en- 
countering new  Interest — at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— In  the  rights  of  the  constimer.  In 
how  much  the  businessman  asks  for  his  prod- 
ucts and  how  much  he  pays  his  employes. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  businessman 
should  long  for  a  return  to  simpler  days,  to 
the  tincompUcated  world  of  buy  and  sell  we 
used  to  know.  But  the  clock  of  history  does 
not  turn  back.  Government  Involvement  In 
business  today  Is  a  fact  of  life  and  In  appro- 
priate amount  It  Is  necessary  to  the  nation's 
progress. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  business 
begin  with  an  understanding  of  this  fact,  and 
cooperate  In  all  areas  where  cooperation  can 
help  further  the  nation's  interest. 

There  are  many  areas,  however,  in  which 
the  responsibilities  of  government  and  busi- 
ness are  better  left  separate.  We  both  have 
an  obligation  to  recognize  those  areas  and  to  ^ 
respect  them. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  business  and  gov- 
ernment are  already  working  together  toward 
national  goals.  Business  Is  taking  a  hand  In 
affairs  which  were  once  the  exclusive  province 
of  local.  State,  or  Federal  government. 

Talk  about  effective  cooperation  between 
business  and  government  is  giving  way  to 
action.  Only  recently  we  have  begun  to  Join 
In  efforts  to  alleviate  urban  and  social  Ills 
which  bedevil  otir  society  and  contradict  our 
prosperity.  Business  Is  training  and  hiring 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  helping  to  give 
minorities  a  better  economic  break.  Business, 
with  government.  Is  helping  to  restore,  re- 
new, and  rebuild  our  cities  and  our  country- 
side. We  work  together  to  shape  our  national 
policy,  and  to  fulfill  our  public  purpose. 
And  there  Is  much,  much  more  for  us  to  do 
together. 

As  the  challenges  to  our  nation  Intensify 
and  multiply,  we  can  expect — and  should 
encourage — business  and  government  to 
draw  even  closer  together.  Both  the  busi- 
ness community  and  our  country  stand  to 
gain  If  we  work  together — If  we  come  to- 
gether, not  as  adversaries,  but  as  allies. 

After  all,  we  share  many  conunon  objec- 
tives. We  both  want  a  flourishing  economy 
and  a  prosperous  citizenry.  We  both  want  a 
better  America  with  more  equal  Justice  and 
broader  opportunities.  We  both  want  to 
maintain  honesty  In  the  marketplace:  gov- 
ernment wants  it  because  it  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  consumer,  and  business  be- 
cause Its  success  depends  on  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. 

Business  and  government  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  communicate  and  exchange  views. 
We  must  build  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence,  with  each  respecting 
the  rights  and  opinions  of  the  other,  so  that 
we  may  make  our  free  competitive  system 
satisfy  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  people. 
We  should  not  expect  that  we  will  always 
agree.  But  we  can  hope  to  achieve  better 
understanding. 

America's  high  standard  of  living  Is  In 
large  part  a  tribute  to  American  buslneas, 
and  we  must  maintain  public  confidence  In 
the  practices  and  products  of  business.  We 
must  strike  a  proper  balance  between  busi- 
ness activities  and  constructive  government 
programs. 


BXTnJ>ING    FREE   ENTEBPKISE 

There  Is  much  business  and  government 
can  do  together.  We  can  build  upon  three 
essentials  of  free  enterprise:  incentive,  a  free 
market,  and  management  efficiency. 

Opportunity  for  profit  Is  the  basic  mcen- 
tlve  of  business — and  businessmen  need 
make  no  apology  for  seeking  It.  When  we 
earn  a  profit,  we  need  not  be  defensive  about 
it.  The  reward  of  profit  Is  the  prime  reason 
for  being  In  business. 

But  every  businessman  knows  there  are 
other  Incentives.  We  have  aU  felt,  for  exam- 
ple, the  pride  of  accomplishment,  the  satis- 
faction of  helping  community  and  coimtry. 
of  providing  opportunities  for  young  people 
and  watching  them  develop,  and  the  con- 
tinuing excitement  of  growing,  of  doing 
more,  of  contributing  more.  Our  Incentives 
are  to  contribute  as  well  as  to  earn.  These 
incentives  of  free  enterprise — profit  and  the 
less  tangible  rewards — have  achieved  the 
best  utilization  of  man's  energy  and  brains. 
The  government  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion by  keeping  these  Incentives  as  free  as 
possible  from  ctimbersome  restrictions. 

If  such  Incentives  are  the  carrot  of  free 
enterprise,  competition  In  a  free  market  is 
the  stick.  A  free  market  Is  one  where  goods 
can  be  produced  and  sold  competitively, 
where  success  Is  earned  on  the  basis  of  ctis- 
tomer  choice — on  merit  not  presumption — 
and  where  the  ultimate  test  of  a  product  is 
that  Its  value  to  the  customer  be  greater 
than  Its  cost. 

Government  can  both  Increase  Incentive 
and  Improve  market  conditions  If  It  will  sim- 
plify regulations,  eliminate  unnecessary  re- 
.  Btrlctlons,  develop  sensible  tax  laws,  and  free 
Industry  from  political  harassment.  Govern- 
ment must  provide  a  climate  of  minimum 
restraint  and  maximum  freedom  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest. 

Operating  In  a  free  market,  with  Incen- 
tives, business  must  provide  the  third  essen- 
tial of  free  enterprise,  management  efficiency. 
Competition  for  profits  in  a  free  market 
demands  a  high  degree  of  management  skill 
and  efficiency.  Management  efficiency.  In 
turn,  assures  more  and  better  products,  lower 
prices,  higher  wages,  and  greater  profits  and 
dividends — all  fundamentals  of  a  healthy, 
growing  economy. 

Conversely,  no  economy  nor  society  can 
long  afford  management  Inefficiency,  whether 
It  stems  from  Ineptness,  lack  of  incentive,  or 
unnecessary  government  Interference. 

GROWTH  IN  FREEDOM 

The  United  States  was  bom  free,  wholly 
new,  a  young  energetic  force  in  the  world. 
For  almost  two  centuries,  we  have  affirmed 
the  value  of  freedom.  We  have  grown.  In 
freedom,  to  international  greatness.  Our 
manpower,  resoxirces,  and  technology — com- 
bined with  a  reasonable  political  climate  and 
a  free  competitive  economic  system — have 
made  us  the  envy  of  every  other  country. 

Tet,  the  American  concept  of  free  enter- 
prise Is  sometimes  questioned  at  home  and 
often  chaUenged  abroad. 

Here  at  home,  some  men  question  If  this 
"old-fashioned"  system  Is  still  what  the  bet- 
ter-educated, more  sophisticated,  more  fi- 
nancially sufficient  society  of  today  reaUy 
wants.  Or  can  some  other  system  do  a  better 
Job? 

At  the  same  time,  throughout  the  world, 
other  nations,  with  other  systems,  aspire  to 
our  affiuence.  Dreaming  of  a  better  world, 
they  seek  to  raise  their  standards  of  living. 
Some  are  making  substantial  economic  prog- 
ress. In  the  markets  of  the  world.  America 
is  aggressively  challenged  by  new,  vigorous, 
determined,  and  capable  competition. 

This  developing  challenge  is  seen  In  the 
great  growth  of  imports  Into  the  United 
States.  These  are  in  fields  where  our  country 
was  long  Impregnable,  such  as  steel,  automo- 
biles, electronics  and  electrical  equipment. 
The  challenge  Is  also  evident  In  the  increas- 
ing competition  our  exports  are  meeting  In 
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world  nuurketa.  Tb«M  competitive  develop- 
ments have  serloiuly  reduced  our  f»vo««ble 
balance  of  trade. 

THB  vrrAL  Qjrmarion 

The  question  upon  which  depends  so  much 
of  America's  futtire  la  this:  Can  free  govern- 
ment and  free  business — each  faithful  to  Its 
purpose— work  together  to  serve  our  nation's 
greater  Interest.  Can  we  make  free  enterprise 
equal  to  these  new  challenges? 

We  can,  If  we  as  a  people  have  the  will,  the 
unity  of  purpose,  and  the  determination  that 
has  carried  our  nation  through  other  great 
challenges. 

We  must  retain  what  Is  good  In  our  system, 
and  Improve  It  where  possible.  We  must  be 
ready  to  throw  out  what  may  be  bad,  but  we 
must  take  care  that  we  not  sacrifice  the 
achievements  of  almost  two  centuries  of  free 
enterprise.  We  must  not  trade  proven  values 
for  mythical  goals — some  of  which  could 
destroy  our  system  and  frustrate  the  na- 
tional objectives  toward  which  we  aspire. 

We  businessmen  must  be  prepared  to  do 
our  part.  We  start  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  free  enterprise,  not  a  controlled  econ- 
omy. Is  our  best  answer  to  economic  chal- 
lenge.    •   ■ 

We  mtnt  give  freely  of  our  energies,  ex- 
perience, and  management  skills.  We  must 
develop  the  social  awareness  and  flexibility 
needed  to  me«t  fast-changing  situations 
Shifting  social  values  and  preesiirrs  should 
stimulate — not  reduce — otir  response  and 
summon  the  finest  leadership  of  which  we 
are  capable. 

We  must  bring  to  the  task  the  same  quali- 
ties that  spell  business  success — integrity, 
experience,  precision,  knowledge  responsibil- 
ity, honesty,  and  dedication.  There  Is  no 
short-cut;  no  slap-dash  way.  The  challenges 
are  not  short-term.  The  stakes  are  no  less 
than  the  continued  Improvement  of  our 
standard  of  living  and  the  preservation  of 
American  leadership  in  the  world. 

As  we  approach  these  tasks,  perhaps  our 
greatest  need  Is  for  understanding.  We  must 
develop  more  effective  communication  among 
all  segments  of  our  society,  between  labor 
and  management,  teachers  and  parents,  busi- 
ness and  the  consumer,  and — In  the  area  that 
concerns  us  tonight — between  government 
and  business. 

tmimsTANDiNa — tbc  kzt  to  coorEKATioN 

The  key  to  cooperation  Is  understanding — 
of  business  by  government  and  of  govern- 
ment by  business.  In  some  respects,  the  two 
come  together  as  virtual  strangers.  And  not 
without  reason.  American  businessmen  have 
grown  up  In  a  tradition  of  non-interference, 
a  tradition  now  undergoing  scrutiny  and 
change. 

Once  It  was  not  untistml  for  a  government 
ofBclal  to  take  office  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
b\islness.  often  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. Today  young  men  select  their  fields 
early  In  life  and  pursue  Increasingly  niuTow. 
more  specialized  careers  In  government  or 
In  business.  With  different  standards  of  suc- 
cess, those  in  one  field  tend  to  grow  more 
apart  from  those  In  the  other. 

Misunderstanding  Is  an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  separateness.  And  many  areas  of 
misunderstanding  stand  between  government 
and  business.  Tonight,  I  would  mention  two 
examples.  One  Is  the  Imperfect  understand- 
ing and  consequent  distrust  of  bigness  In 
b\islnes8.  The  other  Is  the  assumption  that 
productivity  advance  Is  automatic  and  a  sure- 
fire corrective  for  policies  which  produce  In- 
flation. 

'rHx  BUOABOO  or  BicNxaa 

Bigness — per  se — la  not  bad.  as  some  would 
have  us  think.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  con- 
structive and  has  made  possible  much  of  our 
national  economic  progress. 

We  are  a  big  country.  We  live  In  a  big 
world.  We  have  big  government,  big  unions. 


and  big  business.  But  some  people  seem 
to  talk  most  about — and  worry  most  about — 
the  bigness  of  business. 

Many  who  deplore  the  bigness  of  busi- 
ness mistake  economic  competition  for  the 
predatory  life  of  the  Jungle,  where  the  big 
grow  bigger  as  the  smaU  grow  fewer.  This  U 
not  the  case.  The  growth  of  big  business 
baa  not  occurred  at  the  expense  of  small 
businesses.  As  the  head  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  pointed  out,  a  cen- 
tury ago  about  300.00d  businesses — nearly 
all  small  by  today's  standards — served  a  pop- 
ulation of  29  million.  Today  4.8  million  serve 
a  population  of  200  million.  So,  while  popula- 
tion has  grown  seven-fold,  the  number  of 
businesses  has  multiplied  16  times. 

Big  and  small  businesses  are  mutually  de- 
pendent. The  critics  of  bigness  forget  this, 
overlooking  that  the  big  company  Is  also  a 
big  customer.  General  Motors,  for  example, 
spends  nearly  half  of  Its  Income  for  the 
goods  and  services  of  more  than  37,000 
smaller  businesses — over  three-quarters  of 
whom  employ  fewer  than  100  people.  Then, 
to  sell  Its  products.  General  Motors  depends 
on  tens  of  thoiisands  of  additional  small 
businesses  on  14,000  vehicle  dealerships  and 
128.000  other  retail  outlets. 

Big  and  small  business  aid  and  support 
each  other  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation's 
economy  and  the  individual  customer.  Small 
business  Is  frequently  the  so\uce  of  new 
products  and  new  methods.  Small  business 
offers  Imaginative  entreprenexuv  a  range  of 
opportunity  for  Individual  Initiative.  And 
small  business  Is  well  able  to  offer  the  per- 
sonal service,  special  attention,  and  flexible 
operation  required  to  meet  the  Increasingly 
varied  demands  of  the  consumer. 

BIGNESS   AND   COMPrTTrlON 

Moreover,  bigness  Is  often  misunderstood 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  monopoly  power. 
But  the  proof  of  monopoly  Is  not  the  size 
of  firms,  nor  the  fewness  of  firms  in  an  Indus- 
try. Rather.  It  Is  the  absence  of  competlUon 
that  Identifies  monopoly. 

In  the  automobile  business,  for  example. 
competition  Is  the  central  fact  of  life.  Auto 
manufacturers  compete  In  product  Innova- 
tions, price,  and  marketing  techniques.  The 
four  major  domestic  companies  offer  382 
models,  and  foreign  companies  offer  scores 
more  in  the  American  market. 

Tet  even  the  smallest  automobile  manu- 
facturer Is  a  big  company.  Automobiles, 
because  of  their  sheer  size  and  complexity, 
need  large  capital  Investments  If  they  are 
to  be  produced  In  the  volume  essential  to 
low  cost.  Their  design  demands  large  research 
and  development  organizations.  Their  manu- 
factiue  calls  for  extensive  facilities  and  large 
and  skilled  labor  forces  Their  sale  and  serv- 
icing requires  a  nationwide  network  of  show- 
r(x>ms.  service  centers,  and  parts  warehouses. 

Big  companies  also  exist  In  many  other 
fields  that  are  highly  competitive.  In  Illinois 
alone  are  headquartered  57  of  the  500  largest 
Industrial  corporations  in  America.  You  can 
be  proud  of  the  Important  contributions  they 
have  made  to  our  nation's  economic  growth. 

Those  who  decry  the  bigness  of  private 
Indtutry  fall  to  consider  the  unwelcome 
alternatives. 

When  government  takes  over  an  Industry, 
responsibility  only  shifts  to  other  hands,  to 
managers  bound  by  political  strings  and  slow 
to  respond  to  consumer  needs.  Or  when  a 
number  of  smaller  companies  are  artlfically 
sustained  in  business,  prices  tend  to  rise 
and  value  to  the  consumer  drops. 

The  glum  prophets  of  doom  have  always 
predicted — and  some  still  do — that  the 
growth  of  corporate  business  must  Inevitably 
lead  to  a  massive  takeover  of  power.  They 
envision  our  country  transformed  into  a 
corporate  state,  where  the  private  corporation 
Is  dominant.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  If  you  question  this.  Just  ask  some 
of  us  who  are  asked  to  "visit  Washington" 
regularly. 


Both  the  bigness  In  American  business  and 
the  progress  of  our  economy  result  from  our 
historic  freedom  to  compete.  The  company 
that  does  the  best  job  gives  progress  to  our 
country.  And  the  people.  In  turn,  by  buying 
Its  products,  give  the  company  Its  size. 
America  must  always  have  a  place  for  big 
business  if  our  country  Is  to  compete  success- 
fully In  the  widening  markets  of  the  world. 

PRODUCTrVTTT,  WAGES    AND    PRICES 

In  addition  to  the  myth  of  dangerous  big- 
ness, there  Is  also  serious  misunderstanding 
of  the  concept  of  productivity  and  bow  It 
applies  to  wages  and  prices. 

Productivity  Is  a  popular  word  at  the 
bargaining  table.  And  It  has  a  place  there.  In 
fact,  twenty  years  ago.  General  Motors 
helped  give  historic  recognition  to  the  truth 
that  continuing  technological  Improvement 
Is  essential  to  the  progress  of  all.  In  1948, 
for  the  {irst  time,  our  union  agreements  had 
a  provision  for  relating  wage  Improvement 
to  the  Increasing  productivity  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Expanding  markets,  efficient  management, 
and  technological  Innovation  have  helped 
American  Industry  achieve  a  startling  in- 
crease In  productivity. 

But,  unfortunately,  many  people  have 
come  to  take  annual  productivity  Increases 
for  granted,  to  accept  them  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  Christmas  coming  every  December. 
Surely,  the  popular  logic  goes,  since  produc- 
tivity never  falls  to  go  up  every  year,  a  -com- 
pany can  afford  to  lower  Its  prices,  «r  In- 
crease wages,  or  both. 

But  popular  logic  falls  to  remember  that 
the  much-discussed  annual  gain  In  produc- 
tivity Is  only  an  average.  In  some  years,  there 
Is  a  higher  productvlty  gain  throughout  the 
economy;  In  other  years  productivity  falls 
short.  Some  Industries  achieve  more,  but 
others  less. 

In  any  case,  a  fixed  Increase — whether 
3.2%  or  2.8%  or  whatever  figure  you  want  to 
use — Is  only  an  average.  Much  like  the  size 
of  the  average  family,  3.7  persons,  It  Is  a  fig- 
ure so  exact  that  no  parent  has  ever  been 
able  to  achieve  It.  The  three  Is  easy.  It  Is  that 
seven- tenths  of  a  person  that  Is  hard. 

THE    n.t7SIVX    OBJKCnVX 

An  annual  Increase  In  productivity  Is  not 
automatic,  but  must  be  earned,  and  re- 
earned,  every  year.  Management  each  year 
must  take  off  from  a  higher  base.  Each 
year  we  must  work  as  hard  as  we  can  to  be 
as  efficient  as  we  can.  Then  we  must  be  even 
more  efficient  the  next  year.  It  Is  never  easy 
to  Improve  on  your  best — and  do  It  every 
year. 

Productivity  can  be  adversely  affected  by 
many  factors:  unnecessary  work  stoppages, 
resistance  to  Improved  technology,  low- 
quality  workmanship,  absenteeism  and  poor 
employe  morale — just  to  mention  a  few. 

Moreover,  increased  productivity  Is  predi- 
cated, not  on  speed-up.  but  upon  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  fair  day's  work  from  every 
employe.  The  objective  of  technological  Im- 
provement Is  to  Increase  the  output  of  the 
labor  force  while  still  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  fair  day's  work  from  every  employe. 

The  illusion  that  the  annual  Increase  In 
productivity  Is  automatic  underlies  many 
hasty  and  hostile  reactions  to  wage  and  price 
decisions. 

We  cannot  have  balanced  economic  growth 
If  Infiatlon  Is  allowed  to  continue  at  its  cur- 
rent rate.  Price  stability,  equitable  wages,  and 
technological  Innovation  are  essential  to  con- 
tinued economic  progress.  Our  nation  en- 
Joyed  remarkable  growth  from  1961  through 
1964,  with  good  balance  between  wages  and 
productivity.  But  Imbalance  since  then,  com- 
bined with  excessive  growth  In  demand,  have 
produced  the  Infiatlonary  tendencies  which 
now  imp>erll  our  economy.  We  have  seen  our 
world  balance  of  trade  deteriorate  In  the  past 
few  years  as  we  have  priced  ourselves  out  of 
competition  in  many  different  lines.  We  can- 
not eliminate  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
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lem.  nor  long  preserve  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
unless  we  balance  wages  with  productivity. 

We  must  find  ways  to  draw  the  public's  at- 
tention to  excessive  wage  demands  and  their 
implications  on  prices  as  vigorously  as  price 
chsmges  are  emphasized.  And.  we  must  do  so 
before  the  fact— not  after  the  wage  contract 
is  signed,  and  its  Impact  on  prices  becomes 
inevitable.  ^  .„^ 

These  two  myths— of  Increased  produc- 
tivity that  Is  automatic  and  bigness  that  Is 
dangerous— are  typical  of  the  misunder- 
standings that  better  communication  can 
clear  up  as  government  and  business  work 
more  closely  together. 

THE  TASK  WE  FACE  TOaETHKK 

The  constant  objective  of  our  concerted 
efforte  should  be  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  that  Is  the  distinc- 
tive hallmark  of  our  national  economic  life. 

Our  American  system— the  profit  system, 
or  free  enterprUe,  or  capitalism,  call  It  what 
you  will— has  produced  a  far  better  social 
product  than  any  other  system  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  has  not  achieved  a  perfect 
social  order,  but  our  constant  mission  as 
Americans  Is  to  improve  It.  not  to  weaken  It. 
History  has  cast  us  as  builders  and  not 
destroyers.  ^     ,  ^  ,j 

Management's  obligation  to  Its  stockhold- 
ers  U,  of  course,  clear  and  primary.  Those  who 
own  a  business  expect  to  earn  a  profit  on 
their  investment.  But  profits  and  progress 
do  not  compete.  Rather,  each  produces  the 

other.  ,^  . 

Mismanaged  Industry  can  neither  make  a 
profit  nor  build  a  nation.  Profit  provides  the 
funds  for  growth  and  progress;  growth  that 
in  America  has  underwritten  our  unmatched 
system  of  individual  security,  opportunity 
and  dignity. 

So  government's  concern  with  social  prog- 
ress finds  an  ally,  not  an  adversary,  in  busi- 
ness. The  Job  of  business  Is  to  provide  the 
consumer  with  goods  and  services  at  the 
lowest  economic  cost.  To  do  this,  business 
Innovates,  It  grows.  It  creates  more  economic 
opportunlUes.  In  short,  it  gives  progress  to 
the  nation. 

Government  can  and  should  promote  a 
better  busLnese  climate — not  for  the  sake  of 
the  businessman,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
stockholder,  nor  the  worker,  nor  even  the 
consumer— but  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Btislness  wants  a  better  understand- 
ing with  government,  and  will  continue  to 
work  cooperatively  to  assure  our  continued 
progress  as  a  nation. 

Americans  must  always  be  free  to  criticize. 
Criticize,  yes.  that  U  our  right.  But  serve  also, 
that  Is  our  duty. 

A  PART  FOR  EACH,  A  PABT  FOB  ALL 

The  better  America  we  must  help  build 
summons  from  each  of  us  a  dedication,  a 
compassion,  an  effort,  and  a  sacrifice.  Every 
American  must  try  to  serve  by  Involving  him- 
self In  the  dally  work  of  our  society.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  legacy  of  our  America  is 
not  lost  or  diminished  by  our  Inaction, 
our  Indifference,  our  intolerance,  or  our 
Indolence. 

We  must  be  willing  to  face  the  hard  facts 
of  what  we  must  do.  America  grew  great 
because  Its  people  were  characterized  by 
energy  and  Industry.  We  had  a  willingness  to 
work — and  a  determination  to  earn. 

We  live  m  a  challenging  age  where  much 
can  be  accomplished— and  quickly.  We  must 
make  the  most  ol  our  opportunities  lor  crea- 
tive change.  Material  progress  has  given  us 
more  leisure  time,  more  time  to  think,  to 
concern  ourselves  with  things  outside  our 
own  Jobs,  our  own  communities. 

Perhaps,  to  some  extent,  this  has  stimu- 
lated the  discontent  that  is  so  evident  In  our 
world  today.  More  people  want  to  participate, 
to  Involve  themselves,  to  shape  events  with 
their  own  hands. 

If  we  are  to  be  creators  of  constructive 
change,  we  need  not  only  to  be  Involved  our- 
selves, but  miist  be  aware  of  what  others  are 


doing.  We  must  see  for  ourselves,  come  out 
of  isolation. 

The  means  of  communication  have  never 
been  more  avaUable.  Never  have  we  had  more 
ways  and  opportunities  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  our  customers,  sup- 
pliers, employes,  stockholders,  the  public,  and 
goviernment. 

IN  SERVICE  TO  FREEDOM 

Tonight,  we  consider  what  we  can  do,  with 
government,  to  preserve  free  enterprise.  We 
might  keep  In  mind  what  Edward  Gibbon 
wrote  of  the  people  of  ancient  Athens: 

"In  the  end,  more  than  they  wanted  free- 
dom, they  wanted  security.  They  wanted  a 
comfortable  life  and  they  lost  it  all— secu- 
rity, comfort  and  freedom.  When  the  Atheni- 
ans finally  wanted  not  to  give  to  society,  but 
for  society  to  give  to  them,  when  the  free- 
dom they  wished  for  most  was  freedom  from 
responsibility,  then  Athens  ceased  to  be 
free  .  .  .  ." 

Let  us.  by  our  service  to  our  society,  as- 
sure that  no  future  historian  shall  ever  write 
that  of  America.  Rather,  let  him  say  that 
America  remained  free,  free  because  its  peo- 
ple so  valued  their  freedom  that  they  gave 
themselves  fully  to  Its  service. 


RESTORATION  OP  PORT  LARAMIE 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Wyoming 
is  proud  of  its  heritage  in  the  history 
of  America,  and  proud  of  the  landmarks 
which  record  the  progress  of  the  wester- 
ing which  took  place  across  our  prairies 
and  mountains.  Among  these,  the  out- 
post known  as  Port  Laramie  stands  out, 
for  it  was  a  trading  center,  a  fort  to 
protect  settlers  and  travelers,  and  the 
scene  of  peace  parleys. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Fort  Laramie  is  being  re- 
stored and  stands  today  as  a  significant 
monument  to  our  past.  Last  week,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  featured  Fort 
Laramie  and  the  historic  ride  of  Portu- 
gee  Phillips  for  assistance  for  the  im- 
periled garrison  of  Port  Phil  Kearny  in 
1866.  Because  the  article  by  Charles  W. 
E.  Morris  tells  us  much  about  our  West- 
em  heritage,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 
26,1969] 

West  Rmes  Again  at  Fort  Lakamie.  Wto. 


(By  Charles  W.  E.  Morris) 
Lying   within   a  big  bend   of  Wyoming's 
Laramie    River    near    the    Junction   of   the 
North  Platte,  is  old  Fort  Laramie,  one  of  the 
West's  most  famous  frontier  outposts. 

The  first  fort  on  this  site  was  established 
in  1834  by  fur  trappers  and  traders  and 
named  Fort  William.  Enlarged  some  15 
years  later  and  renamed  Fort  Laramie,  It  of- 
fered protection  to  the  pioneer  settlers 
du'lng  the  western  migration  of  the  wagon 
trains  over  the  Oregon  Trail.  It  also  served 
as  a  relay  station  for  the  Pony  Express  and 
the  Overland  Stage. 

During  the  years  of  fighting  with  the 
plains  Indians,  It  was  also  an  Important 
base  of  operations  and  later  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral peace  parleys.  The  western  migration 
had  begun  a  few  years  earlier  following  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  In  the  spring  of 
1804  President  Jefferson  had  commissioned 
Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Capt.  WUllam 
Clark  to  explore  the  newly  acquired  North- 
west Territory. 

After  spending  a  winter  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  the  young  explorers  and 
their  company,  numbering  about  40.  began 


the  ascent  of  the  river.  They  wintered  In 
North  Dakota,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  descended  the  Columbia  River,  and  In 
November,  1806,  they  reached  the  Pacific. 

After  wintering  on  the  coast  they  began 
their  return  Journey,  reaching  St.  Louis  In 
September.  1807.  In  2"/i  years  they  had 
traversed  some  9,C00  miles  of  wilderness. 
The  glowing  reports  which  they  brought 
back  spurred  the  onrush  of  homesteaders 
and  prospecters,  but  most  of  the  way  led 
through  Indian  territory,  a  fact  which  was 
to  have  violent  repercussions. 

Located  In  a  prominent  spot  alongside  the 
access  road  leading  from  the  highway  to 
the  fort  is  an  unusual  memorial  tablet — a 
memorial  to  a  horse.  It  commemorates  the 
amazing  feat  of  endurance  of  a  truly  mag- 
nificent animal  in  carrying  its  rider  from 
Fort  Phil  Kearny  to  Fort  Laramie,  a  dis- 
tance of  236  miles  through  heavy  snow- 
drifts In  subzero  weather.  It  may  weU  be 
history's  greatest  ride  to  seek  help. 

Port  PhU  Kearny,  an  advanced  outpost, 
was  built  m  1866  to  protect  the  increasing 
number  of  settlers  and  prospectors  moving 
into  the  region.  The  building  of  the  fort  In 
violation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  invasion  of  their  traditional  hunting 
grounds,  together  v?lth  the  Increasing  slaugh- 
ter of  the  buffalo  and  game  animals,  had  been 
watched  by  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapa- 
hoes  with  grovrtng  alarm  and  anger.  Led  by 
their  great  war  chiefs.  Red  Cloud  and  Crazy 
Horse,  they  had  taken  to  the  warpath  In  an 
effort  to  drive  the  white  man  from  their  land. 
Woodcutting  parties  from  Port  Phil  Kearny 
that  had  to  drive  their  wagons  some  seven 
mUes  to  the  timber  were  constantly  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  and  troops  frequently  had  to 
make  sorties  from  the  fort  to  rescue  them. 
As  the  tribes  concentrated  In  the  area  In  ever 
increasing  numbers,  their  attacks  on  the  Iso- 
lated homesteads  and  wagon  trains  became 
more  frequent. 

On  Dec.  21.  1866,  a  woodcutting  detacl*- 
ment  was  attacked  on  its  way  to  the  timber. 
A  force  of  81  men  under  the  command  of 
Captain  WiUiam  Fetterman  set  out  to  rescue 
them.  His  orders,  both  written  and  oral,  from 
the  fort  commander.  Colonel  Carrlngton, 
were  terse  and  explicit.  "Relieve  the  wood 
tram  Under  no  clrcimistances  pursue  the 
Indians  beyond  Long  Trail  Ridge."  Fetter- 
man.  a  brave  but  impetuous  officer,  had 
openly  voiced  his  contempt  for  the  Indians. 
DUregardlng  his  orders,  he  pursued  a  number 
of  retreating  warriors,  but  was  led  Into  an 
ambush  where  some  2,000  braves  were  lying 
m  wait.  The  ensuing  fight  was  desperate  but 
of  short  duration.  Of  the  reUef  force  there 
were  no  survivors. 

With  his  depleted  manpower.  Carrlngton 
could  scarcely  hope  to  hold  the  fort  for  long 
against  the  Sioux  and  their  allies.  It  was  de- 
cided to  try  and  get  a  message  through  to 
Port  Laramie.  A  clvlUan  scout  and  experi- 
enced frontiersman,  John  -Portugee'  PhlUlpe 
volunteered  to  make  the  attempt.  Carrlng- 
ton gave  him  his  own  horse,  a  fine  thorough- 
bred animal,  and  about  midnight,  PhUUps. 
bundled  in  his  great  buffalo  coat,  set  out  In 
a  howling  blizzard. 

Some  miles  from  the  fort  he  ran  into  a 
party  of  Indians,  but  was  able  to  shoot  his 
way  out  of  the  trap.  He  reached  a  way  station 
where  he  had  hoped  to  get  help  In  sending  a 
message  through.  But  finding  no  help  avail- 
able, he  continued  on  his  desperate  Journey. 
Shortly  before  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  he 
reached  Fort  Laramie.  On  the  parade  ground 
the  gallant  horse  sank  into  the  snow  and 
expired. 

Phillips  staggered  Into  "Old  Bedlam"  where 
a  gay  party  was  In  progress  and  gasped  out 
the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Fort  PhU  Kearny 
before  collapsing.  In  a  short  time  a  reUet 
colvimn  was  on  lt,s  way  to  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  VSThen  they  arrived  they  found  that 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  storm,  the 
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Indians  had  remained  in  their  tents  and  had 
not  attacked  the  undermanned  fort. 

Today,  as  a  national  monument,  Fort  Lara- 
mie Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  A  nvimber  of  Its  buildings  have 
been  reetored  to  their  former  condition,  no- 
tably "Old  Bedlam."  former  officers  quarters 
and  the  scene  of  most  social  activities  the 
Cavalry  Barracks,  Sutlers'  Store,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  Plans  call  for  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  many  more  of  the  buildings 
and  the  furnishings  of  them  In  accordance 
with  the  period  of  the  ia60's. 

Somehow  the  simple  memorial  tablet  to  a 
horse  serves  to  dramatically  remind  us  that 
yyan  In  his  Conquest  of  the  West  had  to  de- 
pend In  large  measure  on  his  four-footed 
partner,  whose  courage,  stamina,  and  devo- 
tion made  these  achievements  possible. 


PLACE  THE  BLAME  WHERE  IT  IS  DUE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  crew  members  of  the  U.3S. 
Pueblo  were  returned  to  this  country,  I 
have  been  receiving  mall  from  Wyoming 
cltiaens  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
these  m«H, 

Wyoming  people,  and  Indeed  citizens 
everywhere,  have  been  deeply  touched  by 
the  disclosure  of  the  physical  and  mental 
toture  these  men  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
their  North  Korean  captors. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  charges  have 
been  filed  against  any  Pueblo  crew  mem- 
ber. The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  want  to  Insure 
that  the  Navy  continues  to  treat  these 
men  fairly. 

Wyomingites  feel  that  if  blame  must 
be  fixed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew, 
it  must  be  shared  by  all  in  our  Govern- 
ment who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Pueblo's  presence  In  the  waters  off  North 
Korea,  with  her  mission  there,  and  with 
her  apparent  inability  to  defend  herself 
from  being  pirated  by  the  North  Koreans. 

Among  those  who  share  this  view 
is  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick),  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Senator  E)ominick's  statements 
regarding  the  responsibility  for  the 
Pueblo  incident  were  the  subject  of  a 
recent  editorial  written  by  Editor  James 
Pllnchum,  of  the  Wyoming  State  Tribute, 
at  Cheyenne. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Fllnchum's  observa- 
tion that  commendation  is  due  Senator 
Dominick  for  his  willingness  to  publicly 
raise  some  pertinent  questions  regarding 
the  Pueblo  incident.  These  deserve  a  re- 
sponse from  our  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Fllnchum's  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[  Prom  the  Cheyenne  ( Wyo.)  State  Tribune, 

Jan.  2S,  1969) 

Lbt  thb  Sknatm  IifvnmoATX 

A  public  service  merit  badge  Js  due  Sen. 
Peter  Dominick.  a  World  War  IT  flghter  pilot 
and  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross 
and  Air  Medal  with  cluster.  The  Colorado 
Republican  said  yesterday  If  the  Navy  persists 
In  persecuting  Cmdr.  Lloyd  Bucher,  skipper 
of  the  Pueblo,  then  the  Navy's  brass  ought  to 
be  summoned  for  Interrogation  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a 
member. 


Senator  Dominick.  who  served  In  the  Air 
Porce  said :  "It  appears  that  the  Navy  Is  try- 
ing to  fix  reaponslbtuty  on  the  commander 
(of  the  Pueblo)  for  not  having  fought  his 
way  out  of  an  untenable  position." 

As  Dominick  made  his  statements  In  Wash- 
ington. In  effect  accusing  the  Navy  of  pro- 
longing the  agony  this  unfortunate  officer 
already  has  undergone.  It  was  revealed  In 
New  York  that  a  three-star  Air  Porce  general 
made  the  decision  against  sending  U.S.  flghter 
planes  to  aid  the  Pueblo  while  it  was  under 
attack  by  the  North  Koreans  off  Wonson 
jxist  a  year  ago  on  the  same  date. 

The  Long  Island  newspaper  Newsday  said 
the  decision  against  sending  fighters  to  aid 
the  Pueblo  was  made  by  Lt.  Gen.  Seth  J. 
McKee.  commanding  general  of  the  U.S.  PIfth 
Air  Porce  In  Japan.  Newsday  said  a  subse- 
quent review  of  McKee's  decision  by  then 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  con- 
cluded that  the  Air  Porce  general  had  acted 
wisely. 

Despite  this,  the  Navy  Is  persisting  in  not 
only  formally  Investigating  Commander 
Bucher.  but  doing  so  under  circumstances 
that  suggest  It  considers  he  did  wrong  in 
surrendering  the  Pueblo.  As  this  newspaper 
has  said  previously,  how  can  the  Navy  pursue 
such  a  course  when  It  was  apparent  that  the 
Pueblo,  armed  with  little  more  than  .50  cali- 
ber machlneguns.  could  have  resisted  only 
suicidally? 

Despite  what  was  reported  about  General 
McKee's  decision  not  to  send  Air  Porce 
flghters  to  assist  the  Pueblo,  the  flve-admlral 
Navy  court  of  inquiry  which  is  patently  try- 
ing Bucher.  announced  yesterday  that  It 
would  call  no  Air  Force  witnesses  at  the  court 
of  Inquiry  now  underway  at  Coronado,  Calif., 
because  "the  court  considers  It  can  fulfill  its 
charge  without  doing  so." 

As  a  matter  of  ordinary  fairness,  how- 
ever, if  the  Navy  Is  to  proceed  on  this  matter 
it  ought  to  summon  not  only  General  McKee 
but  also  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and 
any  and  all  other  witnesses  whose  testimony 
might  have  some  tearing  on  his  case. 

In  the  meantime  It  is  apparent  that  the 
people  of  America  and  many  of  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  are  highly  disturbed 
over  the  Navy's  callous  treatment  of  Com- 
mander Bucher. 

"It's  my  feeling"  said  Senator  Dominick 
yesterday  "that  we  shotild  have  a  hearing 
before  the  (Senate)  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  try  and  fix  responsibility  on  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  turning  down  his  (Buch- 
er's)  request  for  equipment  and  for  falling 
to  adopt  contingency  plans  to  take  him  out 
of  a  spot  Into  which  he  had  been  ordered  by 
the  tJ.S.  Navy  and  the  U.S.  Government." 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  not  only 
should  Investigate  the  failure  to  protect  the 
Pueblo  when  it  called  for  help  but  also  why 
the  Navy  Is  seeking  to  make  Commander 
Bucher  the  fall-guy  for  a  tragic  occttrrence 
that  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  occur — 
simply  becaiue  nobody  made  plans  In  ad- 
vance to  help  this  helpless  little  ship  on  a 
most  hazardous  mission.  Is  this  a  cover-up 
to  try  and  shield  those  really  at  fault? 


The  parliamentarians  added: 
We  warmly  welcome  the  reopening  of  the 
Paris  talks  and  urge  the  United  States  to 
start  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  recognize  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  steps  most  Ukely  to  secure 
peace.  As  Labour  Members  of  Parliament  we 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  those  In  your 
country  who  have  struggled  so  persistently 
and  courageously  to  end  that  war.  This  seems 
to  us  the  greatest  antiwar  movement  In  this 
generation.  If  the  fighting  stops  It  will  lay 
the  basis  for  further  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  East  and  West:  In  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  elsewhere.  Vast  savings  In  arms 
siiendlng  could  be  devoted  to  other  and  better 
purposes.  This  Is  something  worth  working 
for.  both  by  your  people  and  by  ours. 


WISE  WORDS  FROM  ENGLAND 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  leading  parliamen- 
tarians of  the  United  Kingdom  including 
Allstalr  MacDonald,  Stanley  Orme,  Prank 
Allaim.  and  Norman  Atkinson,  all  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  recently  issued  a  statement 
expressing  their  hopes  In  the  following 
language : 

Now  that  a  new  American  President  has 
been  Installed  millions  of  British  people  are 
hoping  he  will  act  to  end  the  terrible  and 
continuing  war  In  Vietnam. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  appreciation  of  the  manner  and 
the  spirit  in  which  President  Nixon  con- 
ducted himself  on  his  just-completed  trip 
to  Europe. 

The  world  is  waiting  anxiously  now  for 
the  first  signs  of  progress  toward  un- 
derstanding and  the  building  of  friend- 
ship among  people  and  of  confidence 
among  nations. 

All  of  our  Presidents  before  him  have 
journeyed  far  and  wide  In  search  of 
peace,  so  this  role  is  not  unique  to  Mr. 
Nixon.  But  today  is  a  time  for  success 
In  this  role  because  the  people  of  the 
world  are  wary  of  conflict  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  problem  is  approached 
is  critical. 

I  point  this  out  because  the  hopes  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere  have  been 
dramatically  heightened  in  the  past 
week.  What  seemed  so  distant  only  a  few 
months  ago  glimmers  today  in  light  of 
the  President's  efforts  to  reunify  rela- 
tions with  our  European  allies. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Nixon  thoroughly  pre- 
pared himself  by  studying  the  sources  of 
contention  that  have  separated  us  from 
our  friends. 

His  approach  to  our  allies  was  one  of 
candor  which  expressed  concern  and 
compassion  for  their  problems  and  for 
their  point  of  view.  He  was  never  an  ad- 
versary placing  demands  on  the  table. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  the  response 
he  received  from  this  method  of  diplo- 
macy. Friends  who  were  cautious  before 
are  now  sparked  with  renewed  deter- 
mination. Those  who  were  contemptuous 
are  now  speaking  of  a  new  day. 

And  from  these  relationships  President 
Nixon  has  laid  the  foundation  for  what 
will  be  the  greatest  task  of  his  admin- 
istration— emerging  as  the  peacemaker. 

He  is  off  to  a  good  start. 


CONTRIBUTION  OP  MOBILE.  ALA.. 
BANKS  TO  INTERNA'nONAL 
TRADE  RECOGNIZED  BY  PRESI- 
DENTIAL "E"  AWARDS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
gratifying  to  learn  that  two  banks  in 
Mobile.  Ala.,  received  the  Presidential 
Export  "E"  Award  on  January  8.  1969. 
On  that  day.  Mr.  Monroe  Kimbrell,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta, 
presented  the  Export  "E"  Emblem  to 
Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  president  of  the  First 


National  Bank,  and  Mr.  E.  Ward  Faulk, 
president  of  the  Merchants  National 
Bank,  at  a  ceremony  at  the  new  Inter- 
national Trade  Center  in  the  Port  of 
Mobile  "in  recognition  of  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  increase  of  U.S. 
trade  abroad." 

The  many  and  continuing  contribu- 
tions that  occasioned  these  awards  are 
contained  in  an  article  in  the  Port  of 
Mobile  magazine  for  January.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I  might  add  to  the  list,  from  my 
personal  knowledge,  the  cooperation  ren- 
dered to  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee in  its  regional  export  expansion 
inquiry  by  the  banking  community  of 
Mobile.  An  expression  of  this  is  found 
In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ollphant. 
vice  president  of  the  Merchants  National 
Bank,  who  keynoted  the  public  hearings 
in  Mobile  on  November  10, 1967.  This  kind 
of  leadership,  provided  by  these  banks  in 
international  trade,  is  an  intangible 
quality  which  is  significant  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  port  in  many  ways. 

Winning  the  Export  "E"  is  a  consider- 
able honor,  because  it  is  awarded  for 
service  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  custo- 
mers of  a  city  and  region  and  also  to  the 
national  interest  in  strengthening  the 
balance  of  payments.  As  I  recall,  the  "E" 
awards  program  originated  during  World 
War  II  when  It  was  given  for  production 
achievements.  It  was  reactalvated  for 
the  export  field  in  1961  by  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  Gov.  Luther  Hodges,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  serving  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  at  the  time.  See 
Executive  Order  No.  10978  of  December  5. 
1961. 

The  names  of  the  two  recipient  banks 
convey  the  fact  that  they  are  national 
in  character.  The  awards  confirm  that 
they  have  now  become  truly  interna- 
tional. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  not  only  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations for  a  job  well  done,  but  to 
indicate  what  is  happening  across  the 
gulf  coast  and  throughout  the  South.  We 
have  great  opportunities  and  a  great  need 
to  rebuild  the  prowess  of  the  United 
States  as  a  trading  Nation.  We  are  par- 
ticularly proud,  of  course,  of  the  part 
being  played  by  our  region,  our  State,  the 
Port  of  Mobile,  and  the  First  National 
and  Merchants  National  Banks  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  all  I  can  to  ad- 
vance these  efforts,  and  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  increasing  world  commerce  to 
small  and  large  business,  and  to  the 
positive  side  of  our  Nation's  balance  ol 
payments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mobile  Banks  Receivk  "E"  Awards 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Mobile  and  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Mobile  were 
awarded  on  January  8,  1969 — at  a  ceremony 
at  the  International  Trade  Club  at  the  Port 
of  Mobile — the  President  of  the  United 
States'  "E"  Award  "In  recognition  of  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Increase  of  U.S. 
trade  abroad." 

Mr.  Monroe  Rlmbrell,  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  represent- 
ing the  President,  made  the  awards  to  Mr. 
Robert  Bacon,  president  of  the  First  Na- 


tional, and  Mr.  E.  Ward  FatUk.  president  of 
the  Merchants  National. 

On  hand  was  Mr.  Houston  H.  Feaster,  Di- 
rector of  the  Alabama  State  Docks,  who 
received  the  "E"  Award  for  the  Alabama 
State  Docks  In  1965,  and  Mobile's  only  previ- 
ous recipient,  witnessed  the  ceremony.  The 
Docks  Director  added  his  congratulations  to 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  C.  R.  Smith, 
who  announced  the  award  earlier  In  the 
month. 

Both  banks  have  been  active  In  offering 
foreign  banking  services  since  the  Port  of 
Mobile  was  primarily  a  cotton  and  lumber 
port,  long  before  the  40-year-old  Alabama 
State  Docks  or  the  Presidential  "E"  award 
was  ever  dreamed  of,  Mr.  Feaster  said. 

President  Elsenhower  re-lnstltuted  the 
award  for  service  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tional Export  Expansion  Program,  and  In  his 
proclamation  reviving  the  wartime  big  "E" 
symbol,  the  President  said  in  part: 

"The  'E*  flag  that  once  flew  over  plants 
making  notable  records  In  war  production  . .  . 
now  will  fly  over  factories  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  goals  of  International  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  United  States  must.  In 
the  best  traditions  of  American  competitive- 
ness and  Ingenuity,  push  forward  with  the 
development  and  sale  of  goods  In  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  An  Increased  level  of  ex- 
ports Is  absolutely  essential  for  a  healthy 
situation  In  our  International  balance  of 
payments.  Such  a  healthy  situation  In  turn 
will  enable  us  to  carry  out  International  re- 
sponsibilities for  preservation  or  freedom. 
More  exports  will  mean  a  stronger  America; 
a  more  prosperous  America;  and  greater  as- 
surance of  a  free  world." 

The  award  recognizes  the  contributions  of 
the  two  Mobile  banks  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Port  of  Mobile  and  the  flow 
of  Alabama  and  American  Goods  and  prod- 
ucts to  overseas  markets. 

Both  banks  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
simple  financing  of  exports.  They  have  fur- 
nished Information  that  ranged  from  helping 
to  find  overseas  markets  to  the  receipt  of 
final  payment.  Through  their  network  of 
bank  correspondents  overseas,  they  have 
secured  and  relayed  Important  Information 
to  the  exporter.  Including  (1)  dependable 
credit  information  on  foreign  firms  (2)  over- 
seas demands  for  particular  products  (3) 
usual  terms  of  selling  or  buying  and  the 
methods  of  obtaining  payment  without  un- 
due risk. 

They  have  uncovered  the  names  of  respon- 
sible firms  or  Individuals  who  are  interested 
in  representing  (or  acting  as  agents)  Amer- 
ican firms. 

The  Mobile  banks'  contribution  to  foreign 
trade  varies  from  direct  loans  to  exporters 
and  manufacturers  to  financing  secured  by 
documents  on  particular  shipments.  They 
collect  funds  from  abroad  directly  from  over- 
seas banks.  They  offer  acceptance  financing 
to  exporters.  They  forward  letters  of  credit 
Issued  by  foreign  banks  to  the  exporter 
promptly. 

The  International  banking  departments  of 
both  banks  have  been  expanded  over  the 
years.  Each  Is  always  eager  to  work  with  the 
exporters,  large  or  small,  no  matter  whether 
the  exporters  are  only  beginning  to  seek 
foreign  marketa  or  have  been  long-estab- 
lished In  the  export  trade. 

Both  banks  have  had  representatives  on 
the  Regional  Export  Expansion  Council  of 
Altanta,  and  later  on  the  Council  In  Ala- 
bama after  It  was  established  In  1963.  They 
have  encouraged  their  personnel  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Council's  sponsorship  of  trade 
forums,  seminars  and  meetings  throughout 
the  State  and  In  trade  missions  abroad,  all 
In  the  Interest  of  Increasing  the  export  of 
Alabama  producta. 

The  First  National  and  Merchanta  Na- 
tional Banks  have  always  supported  the 
activities  of  the  port  and  the  various  serv- 


ice organizations.  Their  officers  and  per- 
sonnel have  served  as  directors  and  officers 
of  the  following  organizations:  Mobile  Port 
Traffic  Bureau,  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States.  Mobile  Traffic  and  Transportation 
Club,  International  Trade  Club,  World  Trade 
Committee  of  the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Alabama  World  Trade  Club  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association.  The  banks  are 
members  and  are  active  In  the  Banker's  As- 
sociation of  Foreign  Trade,  a  national  bank- 
ing association  consisting  of  over  one  hun- 
dred forty  banks  In  the  United  States  offer- 
ing foreign  banking  services.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  foreign  banks  with  offices  in  this 
country  are  members.  In  this  association  the 
Mobile  banks  have  served  as  directors  and 
officers.  The  banks  are  also  represented  at 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  Con- 
vention held  m  New  York  each  yeM.  In 
addition,  the  banks  hold  memberships  In 
the  International  House,  New  Orleans,  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  World  Trade  Council,  and 
varloTis  world  trade  associations  throughout 
the  south  and  mid-west. 

Foreign  trade  could  hardly  be  accom- 
plished without  the  part  that  commercial 
banks  play.  Shippers  through  the  Port  of 
Mobile  know  this. 


REFORM  OF  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  currently  holding  hearings  on  the  re- 
form of  the  electoral  system.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 ,  the 
proposal  offered  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
to  substitute  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  for  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, I  have  felt  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  arguments  in  its  favor  is  its 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
right  to  cast  an  effective  vote.  This  right 
is  now  denied  all  those  voters  who  do 
not  cast  their  ballot  for  the  candidate 
who  carries  their  particular  State. 

However,  the  right  to  cast  an  effective 
vote — the  right  to  equal  representation — 
will  not  be  completely  insured  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  direct  election  of  the 
President.  For  even  in  this  case,  those 
voters  who  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
losing  candidate  find  themselves  without 
representation  in  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government. 

The  power  of  the  executive  branch 
has  grown  so  much  that  the  opposition 
representation  in  the  Congress  may  not 
be  a  sufficient  check. 

Mr.  David  Fromkin,  a  New  York  City 
lawyer,  has  raised  these  questions  and 
suggested  a  possible  answer  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Interplay  magazine.  His  proposal 
for  a  formal  structure  of  the  opposition 
is  worthy  of  study.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.      * 
as  follows: 

Leader  or   the   Opposition:    An 
American  Lactna 

(By  David  Fromkin) 
"Only  In  America  .  .  .  ,"  the  familiar 
phrase  begins,  but  In  this  case  It  must  read : 
"Only  In  America  or,  If  you  used  a  different 
set  of  numbers,  In  GaulUst  France."  For  In 
no  other  Western  democracy  could  the  candi- 
date of  31,770,2ai  voters  receive  supreme 
power  while  the  candidate  of  31,270,533  vot- 
ers receives  no  power  at  all.  In  theory,  the 
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elected  President  repreaenU  all  of  \ja.  But  In 
years  like  I960  and  1968  he  really  repreeenU 
less  than  half  the  electorate,  and  the  other 
30-plus  million  voters  have  no  one  to  speak 
for  them  In  the  high  places  of  government: 
their  leader  vanishes.  For  another  four  years, 
half  the  naUon  has  no  voice. 

The  British,  In  the  course  of  a  long  con- 
stitutional development,  have  created  a  role 
for  the  leader  of  the  defeated  party,  a  posi- 
tion In  which  he.  too.  can  contribute  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  the  thinking  and  lead- 
ership of  his  country  and  the  shaping  of 
Its  policies.  We.  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
use  for  such  a  leader.  In  the  United  States 
he  raise*  funds  to  make  up  the  campaign 
deficit:  then,  more  often  than  not.  we  send 
him  home. 

Quite  apart  from  It*  unfalmese— that  one 
man  passes  Into  the  pages  of  history  and 
the  other  out,  by  the  margin  of  one-half  of 
one  percent — ours  la  a  wasteful  system.  To 
the  extent  that  our  parties  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tion to  nominate  their  best  men  for  national 
office,  we  are  wasting  the  Judgment,  talent. 
knowledge  and  experience  that  the  candi- 
dates of  the  losing  party  can  contribute  to 
public  life.  Among  my  personal  examples  are 
Wendell  WUlkle  and  Adlal  Stevenson:  every- 
one wlU.-of  course,  have  his  own. 

The  defeated  candidate  who  decides  to 
resist  the  tendency  of  the  system — who  de- 
cides that,  even  without  another  political 
position  such  as  Senator  or  Governor,  he 
win  remain  In  public  life — must  support 
himself  and  his  staff  by  private  means.  He 
goes  to  a  private  foundation.  He  administers 
a  university.  He  heads  a  large  corporation. 
He  Joins  a  law  firm.  Whichever  alternative  he 
chooses,  he  is  retained  by  some  private  Inter- 
est. His  political  program  must  take  account 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  his  employers, 
clients  or  donors.  His  future  political  avail- 
ability Is  limited  by  the  "conflict  of  Inter- 
est": was  there  a  single  freewheeling  client 
of  his  law  firm  who  was  not  dredged  up 
against  Richard  Nixon  In  the  campaign?  The 
vlclousness  U  In  the  system  Itself.  We  force 
the  leader  of  the  losing  party  to  serve  private 
Interests  when  we  should  be  requiring  him 
to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  way  In  which  we 
treat  the  losing  candidate,  however,  lies  In 
Its  effect  upon  the  victorious  candidate.  Ours 
is  the  only  country  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
whose  Head  of  Government  Is  not  checked, 
balanced  and  limited  by  an  adversary,  a 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  with  whom  he  is 
locked  in  continuous  public  debate.  One  rea- 
son Is  that  our  Head  of  Government  is  also 
Head  of  State.  As  the  symbol  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  he  is  to  that  extent  lifted  above  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  party.  This  only  makes 
nxatters  worse,  for  It  cloaks  him  In  an  Im- 
munity that  he  shotild  not  have.  The  Impor- 
tant things  the  President  does  nowadays  are 
the  Ufe-and-death  things  done  as  leader  of 
party  and  government,  the  very  areas  In 
which  he  should  face  constant  challenge.  In 
comparison,  ceremonial  functions  of  the 
presidency  matter  relatively  little,  although 
their  existence  adds  to  the  aura  and  Influence 
of  the  office  of  the  presidency  and  can  be 
misused. 

The  excessive  growth  of  executive  power 
has  been  observed  throiighout  the  world  and 
almost  universally  deplored.  One  need  not 
go  far  as  de  Rlencovirt  in  The  Coming  Caesars 
to  view  with  apprehension  the  growing  ac- 
cumulation of  overwhelming  power  In  the 
hands  of  one  man.  There  Is  no  one  to  ques- 
tion the  President  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  newspapermen  who  do  so  at  his 
pleasure.  He  does  not  submit  to  congressional 
Inquiry.  He  may  subtly  commit  us  to  foreign 
or  domestic  conflicts,  without  our  being 
aware  until  they  and  their  consequences  are 
upon  us.  He  dominates  the  media  of  com- 
munication. When  he  chooses  to  argue  his 
CEtse  to  the  people,  there  Is  no  one  to  argue 
the  case  against  him:  no  one  equally  known, 
with  equal  access  to  communications  facili- 


ties, with  equal  prestige,  whose  Job  and  Inter- 
est It  Is  to  clarify  the  choices  before  us. 
uncover  the  commitments  In  process  of  being 
made,  expose  the  shortcomings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  propose  better  alterna- 
tive*. 

A  GAP  IN  THE  STSTXM 

In  the  American  system  of  government, 
there  \»  a  gaping  hole  where  there  ought  to 
be  a  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  congressional  leadership  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  cannot  flU  the  need:  Indeed.  It 
misleads  the  electorate  If  It  attempu  to  do 
so.  because  the  alternative  to  the  President 
was  and  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  party  in 
Convention,  which  often  has  a  different  view- 
point from  the  party  In  Congress.  Moreover, 
few  congressional  leaders  have  the  motive  or 
desire  to  challenge  the  President,  or  ths 
national  prestige  to  do  so.  Nor  have  they  ths 
appropriate  status:  the  adversary  of  ths 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  U  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  not  the  President.  Most 
important,  the  congressional  leadership  does 
not  dominate  the  news  media,  as  the  Presi- 
dent does,  and  cannot  argue  the  case  against 
him  to  the  people.  The  congressional  leader- 
ship can  neither  question  nor  debate  with  the 
President. 

On  an  ad  hoc  basis,  as  titular  head  of  the 
Democratic  party,  Hubert  Humphrey  ap- 
parently hopes  to  supply  some  of  the  needed 
opiKMltlon  leadership  In  the  four  years  to 
come.  As  his  friend  and  his  countryman,  I 
wish  hUn  well.  But  be  cannot  supply  for  him- 
self what  the  law  of  the  land  withholds  from 
blm:  public  recognition,  public  funds,  and 
a  public  role.  Above  all,  he  cannot  compel 
the  President  (as  the  British  system  com- 
pels the  Prime  Minister)  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions In  open  debate. 

Three  steps  are  necessary  In  order  to  fill  the 

gap 

The  first  necessity  Is  legislation  defining 
the  position  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (per- 
haps: "that  losing  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency who  receives  the  highest  number  of 
popular  votes"),  providing  for  his  replace- 
ment upon  death  or  disability,  and  establish- 
ing appropriate  pay  and  allowances. 

Anailagous  British  legislation  was  enacted 
33  years  ago.  As  a  Member  of  Parliament,  the 
Opposition's  Leader  already  received  a  par- 
liamentary salary.  In  1937,  the  position  of 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  constitution- 
ally recognized  for  the  first  time  and.  for  the 
first  time,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
given  a  salary  as  such.  ("He  had  supported 
the  constitution  In  1936.  In  return  the  con- 
stitution formally  recognized  him."  A.  J.  P. 
Taylor  In  English  HUtory  1914-1946.) 

The  salary  might  perhaps  be  equivalent  to 
the  salary  of  a  US  Senator.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  the  expenses  of  a  staff,  for  without 
one  no  political  figure  can  play  a  major  pub- 
lic role.  A  minimum  effective  political  staff  Is 
comprised  of:  an  administrative  assistant;  a 
press  secretary:  a  researcher  and  a  speech- 
writer:  and  a  chief  advance  man.  Also,  there 
would  be  office  rental,  secretarial  and  other 
clerical  expensss. 

The  second  necessity  Is  a  forum.  Today  tills 
means.  In  effect,  frequent  access  to  prime 
television  time.  Appropriate  legislation 
should  provide  for  this. 

The  third  and  final  necessity  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  publicly  question  and  debate 
with  the  President  on  a  regular  basis.  It  Is  no 
objection  to  say  we  do  not  have  a  parliamen- 
tary framework  for  such  debate,  as  do  the 
British.  Even  In  Britain  the  effective  con- 
frontation now  occurs  on  television.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  which 
developed  as  a  function  of  the  parliamentary 
system,  has  transcended  that  system  In  this 
respect. 

Therefore  legislation  enabling — and  even- 
tually, a  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing— a  mutual  questioning  and  debate  be- 
tween President  and  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, on  tAlevlslon,  would  round  out  the  new 


public  position  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
(Lest  this  be  misunderstood  as  an  antl-Nlx- 
on  proposal,  the  amendment  would  be  effec- 
tive commencing  with  the  next  President, 
not  with  blm.)  Perhaps  once  a  year,  In  early 
January,  the  two  leaders  would  question  and 
debate  with  one  another  before  the  assem- 
bled nation,  clarifying  in  all  due  solemnity 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  choices  before 
us. 

Clearly  there  are  aspects  of  the  British 
system  that  we  cannot  copy.  Our  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  Is  not  always,  nor  necessarily 
ever,  the  alternative  Head  of  Oovernment. 
He  need  not  be.  In  order  to  fulfill  his  most 
significant  function.  In  Britain  there  Is  a 
dialogue  at  the  pinnacle  of  power.  In  America 
there  is  only  a  monologue;  this  Is  what  should 
and  can  be  changed.  This  would  enable  us  to 
form  wiser  Judgments  on  public  matters,  and 
to  bring  into  play  the  full  range  of  our  pri- 
vate and  public  Institutions  (most  especially, 
the  Congress)  to  Influence  executive  deci- 
sions conformable  to  the  will  and  desire  of 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this  would  be 
the  means  we  have  used,  and  used  success- 
fully, before.  For  Instance,  our  solution  to 
the  many  problems  of  the  securities  markets 
was  called  the  "Truth-ln-Securltles"  Bill, 
requiring  full  public  disclosure  of  all  per- 
tinent data  concerning  securities  Issues,  as 
well  as  extensive  exposition  and  clarification 
of  the  risks  inherent  In  Investing  In  them. 
Similarly  the  proposals  above  might  be 
termed  the  "Truth-ln-Polltlcs"  Bill,  the  Idea 
being  to  more  fully  Inform  the  public  of  the 
nature  and  risks  of  political  decisions  that 
are  (or  are  not)  being  made. 

The  mechanism  Is  the  basic  one  of  Anglo- 
American  Jurisprudence:  the  adversary  sys- 
tem. Centuries  of  experience  have  taught  us 
that  the  best  way  to  uncover  the  truth  Is  to 
empower  a  man  with  a  strong  personal  mo- 
tive— and  adversary — to  cross-examine,  by 
right  of  law.  That  U  why  the  British  have 
found  some  counterpoise  to  an  overly- 
powerful  chief  executive  In  an  adversary 
leader,  entitled  to  question  him,  equally 
equipped  to  appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
able  to  uncover  the  truth  where  bidden,  and 
with  an  Interest  In  doing  so. 

PHILOSOPHICAI.    FOtTNDATIONS ' 

Indeed,  the  philosophy  from  which  this 
proposal  springs — the  proposal  to  establish  a 
Leader  of  the  Opposition — Is  the  philosophy 
of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  In  turn  derived  from 
the  British  Constitution  as  Interpreted  by 
Montesquieu  (The  Federalist,  No.  47).  The 
authors  of  the  Constitution  regarded  the 
accumulation  of  all  powers  in  one  set  of 
hands  as  tyranny  (Ibid.),  which  we  In  the 
United  States  would  prevent  ".  .  .  by  so  con- 
triving the  Interior  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment as  that  Its  several  constituent  parts 
may.  by  their  mutual  relations,  be  the  means 
of  keeping  each  other  In  their  proper  places" 
(The  FederalUt,  No.  51).  Following  Montes- 
quieu, who  wrote  that  ".  .  .  power  should  be 
a  check  to  power  (The  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book 
11,  Chapter  6).  they  believed  that  "Ambition 
must  be  made  to  counteract  ambition.  The 
Interest  of  the  man  must  be  connected  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  place"  (The 
Federalist,  Jio.  SI). 

Why.  then,  did  they  fall  to  create  a  con- 
stitutional place  for  one  whose  Interests 
counterbalanced  those  of  tbe  head  of  the 
executive  department?  They  created  checks 
and  balances  everywhere  else,  playing  off  the 
stat»s  against  the  federal  government,  the 
branches  (executive,  legislative  and  Judicial) 
against  one  another,  and.  within  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  House  against  Senate.  Of  course, 
they  knew  that  In  the  ancient  world  a  double 
(which  U  to  say,  divided)  executive  had  fre- 
quently been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
that  Montesquieu  had  written  that  "Two 
kings  were  tolerable  nowhere  but  at  Sparta" 
(Ttie  Spirit  of  Laws.  Book  n.  Chapter  6) .  but 
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there  were  balancing  mechanisms  and  meth- 
ods that  could  have  been  employed  other 
than  direct  division  of  the  executive  power. 
The  answer  Is  that  they  believed  that 
power  threatened  to  accumulate  only  In  the 
legislative,  not  the  executive,  branch.  They 
believed  that  ".  .  .  the  tendency  of  republi- 
can governments  Is  to  an  aggrandizement  of 
tbe  legislative  at  ths  expense  of  other  depart- 
ments" (The  Federalist,  No.  49).  Their  solu- 
tion was  to  divide  tbe  legislative  Into  rival 
bodies.  House  and  Senate  (The  Federalist, 
No.  51).  Indeed — and  it  Is  amusing  to  read 
this  after  all  that  has  In  fact  happened — 
so  acute  an  observer  as  TocquevlUe  felt  that 
"The  Americans  have  not  been  able  to  coun- 
teract tbe  tendency  which  legislative  assem- 
blies have  to  get  possession  of  tbe  govern- 
ment" (Democracy  in  America,  Volume  I, 
Chapters). 

Had  It  struck  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  tbe  executive  might  come  to 
dominate  the  government,  they  would  surely 
have  established  a  oounter-executlve.  Indeed, 
they  very  nearly  did  so  anyway.  As  originally 
adopted,  tbe  Constitution  provided  that  tbe 
candidate  receiving  tbe  second  largest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  for  tbe  office  of  Presi- 
dent (In  1968,  for  example,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey) would  became  Vice  President.  This 
would  have  given  the  President's  chief  politi- 
cal rival  and  adversary  the  second  position  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  Tbe 
Constitution  was  In  this  respect  frustrated  by 
the  unforeseen  c^^nlzatlon  of  political 
parties,  and  was  amended. 

In  tbe  light  of  history  and  tbe  unexpected 
growth  of  executive  power,  adoption  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Leader  of  tbe  Op- 
position would  complete  and  perfect  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  government  as  original- 
ly contemplated  by  Its  authors. 

It  would  place  the  President  and  his  poli- 
cies In  perspective. 

It  would  more  fully  Inform  tbe  Congress 
of  tbe  President's  plans  and  procedures,  en- 
abling It  to  better  perform  Its  constitutional 
function  as  a  balance  to  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

It  would  more  fully  Inform  all  of  us  as 
citizens  and  enable  us  to  make  our  views 
Icnown  at  tbe  time  decisions  are  actually 
being  made,  rather  than  later,  wben  It  Is  too 
late  to  change  them. 

It  would  enable  us  to  better  Judge  and 
evaluate  the  Leader  of  tbe  Opposition  and 
decide  whether  he  deserved  a  second  nomi- 
nation, for  he  would  have  to  come  out  In 
the  open  and  would  have  to  formulate  con- 
structive alternatives.  He  would  tell  us  at 
each  stage  what  he  would  do  as  President. 
His  role  could  not  be  simply  a  negative  one, 
nor  could  he  wait  for  four  years  to  then 
mouth  a  policy  based  on  hindsight. 

It  would  lead  to  a  more  responsible  con- 
gressional opposition,  because  the  congres- 
sional leaders  of  his  party  would  Inevitably 
be  Influenced  by  the  Opposition  Leader  In 
this  respect. 

Best  of  all.  It  would  convert  tbe  electoral 
process  Into  what  Adlal  Stevenson,  follow- 
ing Jefferson,  hoped  It  would  become:  an 
educational  process.  Hopefully,  through  It, 
we  would  become  better  citizens  and  make 
wiser  decisions.  Continuous  dialogue,  con- 
tinuous clarification,  continuous  informa- 
tion and  exchange  of  Ideas  would  bring  us 
closer  to  realizing  tbe  goals  of  those  who 
wrote  our  Constitution. 

Tbe  time  has  come  to  fill  tbe  Constitu- 
tional void  with  a  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


Federal  authority  among  various  depart- 
ments of  Grovemment.  These  divided 
authorities  sometimes  work  in  competi- 
tion. 

In  recent  years  some  State  authorities 
have  maintained  that  policymaking 
powers  have  increasingly  been  taken 
from  their  hands  by  Federal  authorities. 
A  February  25  editorial  broadcast  by 
the  WFBM  stations  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
dealt  in  specifics  with  this  issue.  The  edi- 
torial directs  our  attention  to  how  State 
authorities  too  easily  forfeit  their  op- 
portunities in  policymaking,  letting  de- 
cisions pass  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Let  Uncle  Sam  Do  It, 
Really?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w8is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  Uncle  Sam  Do  It,  Really? 
Some  Hoosler  politicians  delight  In  con- 
demning tbe  federal  government  as  If  It 
were  tbe  agent  for  a  subversive  power.  We 
saw  a  bit  of  this  dvirlng  tbe  recent  General 
Assembly  debate  on  tbe  Medicaid  bill. 

But  apparently  they  don't  object  as  much 
as  It  might  seem  to  federal  involvement  in 
Indiana.  Evidence:  The  fact  that  legislative 
leaders  have  killed  the  bill  to  establish  a 
state   uniform   consumer   credit   code. 

The  consumer  credit  code  would  have  re- 
placed tbe  existing  hodge-podge  of  state  laws 
regarding  the  granting  and  collection  of  con- 
sumer credit  with  a  modern,  unified  code 
drafted  after  four  years  of  study  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
Indiana  Retail  Council,  tbe  Indiana  State 
Bar  Association,  and  others  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  consumer  credit. 

The  death  of  this  bill  is  unfortunate.  But 
the  thing  that  really  strikes  us  about  this 
situation  Is  the  legislators'  reaction  to  the 
state  and  federal  relationship  Involved. 

When  Congress  passed  the  federal  trutb- 
In-lendlng  bill  last  year.  It  provided  an  ex- 
emption from  federal  regulation  and  con- 
trol for  any  state  where  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  determined  that  state  laws  were  sub- 
stantially similar  to  this  federal  law  on  con- 
sumer credit. 

In  other  words,  the  federal  government 
would  leave  alone  those  states  that  were 
vrtlUng  to  do  the  Jobs  themselves. 

Supporters  of  the  uniform  consumer  credit 
code  bill  believe  Its  passage  would  have  given 
Indiana  the  necessary  legislation  to  handle 
Its  own  affairs  In  tbe  consumer  credit  field. 
In  view  of  some  of  tbe  things  that  have 
been  said  about  the  federal  government  by 
members  of  the  present  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly, you  might  think  these  legislators 
would  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  uniform 
consumer  credit  code. 

But  not  so.  And  Indiana,  therefore,  will 
come  under  another  federal  regulation  be- 
cause— and  only  because — it  was  unwilling 
to  do  the  Job  at  the  state  level.  Ironic,  isn't 
it? 


LET  UNCLE  SAM  DO  IT.  REALLY? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our  sys- 
tem of  government  constantly  involves 
the  problem  of  defining  who  has  respon- 
sibility for  policjTnaklng.  We  have  di- 
\ided  authority  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  we  have  divided 


was  designed,  in  large  part,  to  indicate 
to  our  allies  that  this  Nation  understands 
their  concerns  and  will  Bctively  seek  their 
coimsel  and  advice  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  I  believe  that  this  message  was 
made  preeminently  clear,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  confidence  by  the  leaders  and 
peoples  of  Europe. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  must  also  be  seen 
as  an  important  prelude  to  substantive 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one 
would  deny  that  many  grave  issues  are 
outstanding  between  our  two  countries, 
and  are  in  urgent  need  of  resolution.  The 
desirability  of  limiting  the  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  without  endangering 
the  security  of  either  side  is.  of  course, 
a  primary  consideration.  But  critical  ten- 
sions in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  may 
also  be  resolved,  or  at  least  lessened, 
through  consultations  with  our  allies  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  too.  Is 
a  legitimate  subject  for  great  power  talks. 

Mr.  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe  has  laid  a 
solid  foundation  upon  which  substantive 
discussions  can  now  be  built.  Our  Nation, 
and  indeed  the  entire  world,  can  be  grate- 
ful for  this  demonstration  of  deep  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  the  overriding  cause  of  world 
peace. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SUCCESSFUL 
TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  most  useful  and  important 
European  tour.  I  rise  today  to  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  and  his  initiative,  and 
to  comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  more 
helpful  aspects  of  his  journey. 

Upon  assuming  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Nixon  rightly  perceived  that 
our  relations  with  our  closest  allies  were 
sorely  in  need  of  repair.  Mr.  Nixon's  trip 


PHILIP  N.  BROWNSTEIN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  times  when  the  departure  of  an  in- 
dividual from  Government  service  should 
not  go  imnoticed.  Such  a  departure  oc- 
curred recently  when  Philip  N.  Brown- 
stein  resigned  his  post  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mortgage  Credit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, in  which  he  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, to  enter  the  private  practice  of 
law. 

Phil  Brownstein  was  a  career  Federal 
employee,  the  type  of  individual  we  in 
Congress  tend  to  take  for  granted.  He 
began  his  Government  career  in  1935 
with  the  FHA.  studying  for  a  law  degree 
in  his  spare  time.  After  his  discharge 
from  the  Marine  Corps  in  1946,  he  began 
a  17 -year  period  of  service  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  He  became  Chief 
Benefits  Director  of  the  VA  in  1961.  In 
March  1963.  he  was  named  FHA  Com- 
missioner, and  assumed  additional  re- 
sponsiblilities  when  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  1966. 

His  service  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  was  simply  out- 
standing. There  are  several  basic  charac- 
teristics of  this  service  which  I  think 
should  be  emphasized.  To  begin  with, 
rarely  has  a  public  official  worked  so  effi- 
ciently with  and  been  so  well  liked  by 
business,  other  Government  agencies, 
and  Congress.  To  get  along  as  well  as 
Phil  did  with  these  often  disparate 
groups,  while  always  maintaining  their 
respect,  is  no  mean  feat. 

Furthermore,  few  high  level  public  of- 
ficials have  had  the  kind  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  programs  as  did  Phil 
Brownstein.  Tlii.s  is  no  reflection  on  the 
ability  of  other  high  level  officials; 
rather,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  man  who 
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must  make  major  policy  decisions  can 
know  the  details  of  the  various  programs 
for  which  he  Is  rtsponsible.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  when  the  programs  are  as 
complex  as  those  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  PHA.  But  Phil  was  not  Just  a 
policymaker;  he  was  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  the  programs  he  administered. 

Even  without  these  other  attributes. 
Phil  would  have  won  my  unqualified 
support  and  respect  for  the  way  in  which 
he  vigorously  fought  for  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing.  When  he  became 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  agency  had  a 
reputation  for  only  being  concerned 
about  suburban  housing;  when  he  left, 
that  image  had  drastically  changed,  and 
It  was  clear  that  the  PHA  was  extremely 
concerned  with  the  development  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
Income  families. 

During  his  tenure  as  Commissioner, 
the  PHA  attempted  to  coordinate  Its 
activities  with  the  VA  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  addition,  every 
effort  was  made  to  cut  redtape  and  ex- 
l)edite  various  housing  programs.  Ac- 
celerated multifamlly  processing  and  ac- 
celerated subdivision  processing  are  ex- 
amples of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
PHA  under  Phil  Brownstein  to  accom- 
Dllsh  this  result. 

I  suppose  the  action  which  best  Illus- 
trates Phil  Brownstein's  philosophy  Is 
the  speech  he  gave  to  PHA  directors 
after  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. In  response  to  charges  that  the 
PHA  was  Indifferent  to  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  low-  and  moderate-income  peo- 
ple, he  called  for  calculated  risk  taking 
on  the  part  of  these  officials.  He  made  It 
clear  to  them  that  they  ha^  an  obli- 
gation to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  adequate  housing  In  the  inner  city. 
And  he  in  effect  told  them  that  they 
should  not  remain  in  their  jobs  If  they 
could  not  accept  such  a  philosophy. 

I  will  miss  Phil  Brownstein  and  so 
will  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
housing  situation  in  this  country.  I  wish 
him  great  success  in  his  new  career. 


THE  ROLE  OP  CONGRESS  IN 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon I  had  the  optxvrtunity  to  address 
the  members  of  the  Whooping  Crane 
Conservation  Association  which  is  meet- 
ing in  Washington  in  connection  with 
the  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  annual  conference. 

As  the  congressional  sponsor  of  legis- 
lative amendments  providing  for  expan- 
sion of  studies  on  the  whooping  crane 
and  the  establishment  of  the  endan- 
gered species  research  facility  at  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Center.  Laurel.  Md., 
I  discussed  with  the  association  the  prog- 
ress being  made  at  the  center. 

In  addition.  I  reviewed  what  I  believe 
is  the  companion  role  of  the  conserva- 
tion organizations,  such  as  the  Whooping 
Crane  Conservation  Association,  in  work- 
ing with  Congress  in  achieving  the  many 
important  conservation  goals  which  are 
of  national  concern. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  address  re- 
lates of   the  legislative  activities  con- 


servation and  may  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  to  others  who 
receive  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  members  of  the 
Whooping  Cr»ne  CooBervaUon  Asoociatlon. 
and  fellow  conservatlonlsta— It  U  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  you  this  after- 
noon to  dtacuss  with  you  "the  role  of  Con- 
gresB  in  conservation."  Through  the  years 
I  have  corresponded  with  many  members  of 
the  association  and  other  conservation  lead- 
en of  the  United  States  and  countries 
around  the  world.  These  meeOngs  this  week 
in  Washington  have  given  me  my  first  op- 
portunity to  discuss  some  of  our  goals  and 
aspirations  with  you. 

Conservation  decisions  made  during  thU 
session  of  Congress  will  be  extremely  crucial 
m  determining  our  natural  environment  for 
decades  to  come.  These  decisions  cannot  be 
put  off  much  longer.  In  the  past  It  has  been 
a  matt«r  of  conserving  water,  conserving  land, 
conserving  birds,  or  conserving  animals.  Now 
It  Is  also  a  matter  of  conserving  people  who 
are  faced  with  a  fight  for  sxirvlval. 

Events  of  the  last  few  years  have  aroused 
not  only  conservaUonsts  but  the  entire  pop- 
ulace. Many  of  our  citizens,  who  have  long 
thought  that  ducks  and  other  game  birds 
were  only  for  hunting,  and  lakes  only  for 
fishing,  have  noted  the  deterioration  of  these 
great  natural  resources  and  have  Joined  the 
conservation  cause. 

Herein  lies  our  greatest  challenge.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  conservationists  to  supervise,  co- 
ordinate and  guide  these  new  recruits.  The 
luxury  of  an  occasional  speech — an  occasion- 
al letter — an  occasional  paper — an  occasional 
article — belongs  to  the  past.  tJnless  we  de- 
vote every  bit  of  time  and  energy  possible 
to  conservation,  we  may  end  up  with  nothing 
to  conserve. 

To  those  who  keep  saying  "there  ought  to 
be  a  law!"  and  think  that  getting  legislation 
through  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  like  falling  off  a  log.  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  such  Is  not  the  case. 

There's  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  give  and 
take  attached  to  It.  One  example  Is  the  meas- 
ure which  allows  compatible  public  recrea- 
tion at  national  wildlife  refuges  and  national 
flsh  hatcheries  without  interference  or  dam- 
age to  primary  project  objectives.  The  Idea 
was  developed  by  the  Bxireau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  advisory  com- 
mittee on  flsh  and  wildlife,  which  consisted 
of  heads  of  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions. The  legislative  process  Involved  in  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  took  about  four  years, 
and  It  became  the  "refuges  and  hatcheries 
recreation  act." 

OeUlng  a  bill  through  to  establish  certain 
refuges  In  the  Klamath  basin.  Oregon-Cali- 
fornia, took  over  Ave  years  after  the  first  bill 
was  Introduced.  Some  of  the  groundwork  for 
the  1964  Act  was  laid  as  far  back  as  1953.  The 
endangered  species  preservation  act  of  1966 
had  Its  beginning  In  an  interior  legislative 
proposal  dating  back  to  1958. 

In  1968  the  role  of  Congress  In  conservation 
Included  such  diverse  measures  as  the  Red- 
wood National  Park,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  a  national  trail  system,  and  major 
water  resource  legislation  Including  the 
National  Water  Commlsaton  Act. 

Please  forgive  me  If  I  Illustrate  the  role 
of  Congress  with  a  personal  experience. 

It  was  back  In  March  of  1963  that  I  waa 
finally  successful  In  Interesting  some  of  my 
colleague*  in  the  Senate  In  "The  Role  of 
Congress  in  Conservation  of  the  Whooping 
Crane."  The  story  Is  simple — the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  had  requested 
•37.000  for  propagation  studies  with  sandhill 


cranes  at  the  Monte  VUta  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  In  Colorado.  These  studies  had  been 
considered  by  the  whooping  crane  advisory 
committee.  The  aim  was  to  develop  propaga- 
tion techniques  with  the  relatively  abundant 
MtTnihiii  crane  for  use  In  a  hoped-for-pro- 
gram to  bolster  the  population  of  the  whoop- 
ing crane. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  In  a  tight 
budget  year,  and  because  the  only  advocate 
of  the  cause  was  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisher- 
ies and  Wildlife,  cut  out  the  funds.  This  was 
the  situation  when  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees  met  in 
the  old  supreme  court  room  at  the  Capitol 
for  the  conference  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bill. 

Believe  It  or  not.  not  one  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  any  member  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate committee  commenting  on  the  possible 
disastrous  results  of  this  cut. 

The  Bureau  was  walking  the  trail  alone 
until  I  was  able  to  point  up  to  the  com- 
mittee members  the  results  of  their  Ill-con- 
sidered efforts  to  save  937,000,  and  finally  the 
program,  meager  as  It  was.  was  allowed  to 
move  forward. 

The  next  year  it  was  not  only  conservation- 
ists who  were  conspicuous  by  their  lack  of 
Interest  but  some  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
itself.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  whooping  crane,  or  other  en- 
dangered species,  would  have  been  as  amazed 
as  I  was  when,  after  asking  Bureau  witnesses 
at  our  appropriations  hearing.  "Is  there  any- 
thing this  committee  should  do  about  the 
whooping  crane  this  year?"  The  response 
was: 

"I  would  say  what  we  have  In  our  budget 
should  take  care  of  what  we  are  able  to  " 

An  answer  such  as  this.  Indicating  that.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  everything  was 
going  well,  points  up  that  the  role  of  Con- 
gress In  conservation  is  most  Important. 

If  the  Congress  had  taken  the  Bureau  at 
Its  word,  many  of  the  advances  made  over 
the  past  years  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  Congress  did  not  take  the  Bureau  at 
Its  word.  It  continued  support  for  the  pro- 
gram by  Instructing  the  wildlife  service,  in 
report  language  which  I  wrote,  to  "do  every- 
thing possible  to  further  this  work."  A  year 
later.  Congress  accepted  my  ftindlng  amend- 
ment of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  to  ex- 
pand the  endangered  species  program. 

As  a  result,  and  in  spite  of  that  unfortu- 
nate response  by  the  bureau  witness  that 
everything  was  all  right  when  It  wasn't,  we 
have  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Center  at 
Laurel.  Maryland,  the  world's  leading  en- 
dangered wildlife  species  research  center. 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  made  there  by 
the  team  assembled  by  Director  John  Gtotts- 
chalk  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ray 
Ertckson.  They  are  on  the  verge  of  break- 
throughs in  many  areas  which  have  long 
baffled  scientists,  both  private  and  govern- 
ment. We  have  started  down  the  long  road 
which  we  hope  will  someday  see  the  restora- 
tion of  Increasingly  large  flocks  or  bands  of 
our  most  threatened  endangered  species  to 
the  wild. 

This  much  has  been  accomplished.  I  feel 
good  when  I  review  our  situation  today  and 
can  see  the  progress  we  have  made.  I  feel 
bad  when  I  review  our  situation  today  and 
think  of  what  might  have  been. 

But  for  the  response  I  received  to  my 
"What  can  this  committee  do"  plea  In  1964. 
our  task  would  be  much  easier  now. 

But  for  that  response,  we  would  have  ade- 
quate personnel  at  Patuxent  so  that  we 
co'.ild  handle  more  threatened  species. 

But  for  that  response,  we  would  have  a 
much  needed  laboratory,  for  which  plans  are 
already  drawn,  at  Patuxent. 

But  for  that  response,  we  would  have  had 
funds  to  acquire  additional,  much-needed 
land  at  Patuxent. 

Why  do  I  point  out  and  stress  these  facts 
to  members  of  the  whooping  crane  conserva- 
tion association  and  their  fellow  conserva- 
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tlonlsts?  I  do  so  because  of  my  conviction, 
based  on  my  own  experiences,  that  everyone 
m  this  room  can  contribute  to  the  legislative 
process,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not.  and 
can  help  "the  role  of  Congress  In  conserva- 
tion." 

Department  of  Interior  appropriations 
hearings  in  the  House  and  Senate  have  been 
or  will  Eoon  be  scheduled.  The  conunittees  of 
the  two  houses  will  conduct  their  hearings, 
weigh  the  evidence,  and  make  decisions  on 
funding  for  various  conservation  programs. 

I  don't  want  to  Imply  that  I  feel  that  the 
Patuxent  endangered  species  program  is  the 
only,  or  the  most  Important  conservation 
program  to  be  considered  this  year.  Water 
pollution,  highway  construction,  additional 
refuge  lands,  importation  of  endangered 
species  from  abroad,  creation  of  new  parks 
and,  need  I  add,  oil  pollution,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  conservation  related  Issues  in  which 
Congress  will  play  a  major  role  this  year. 

I  say  to  you  today,  please  join  with  the 
Congress  as  never  before  In  the  resolution  of 
these  issues  and  problems.  Let  us,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said,  go  forward  together. 

Please  devote  more  time  and  more  effort 
to  the  cause.  Let  your  Congressmen  and 
yotir  Senators  know  what  you  think  the  role 
of  Congress  In  conservation  really  Is. 

Don't  threaten,  but  lead  the  horse  to  water, 
and  then  watch  him  drink. 

I  can  tell  you  from  personal  knowledge 
that  the  ranks  of  the  conservationists  in  Con- 
gress Is  Increasing.  They  will  be  responsive 
to  reasonable  requests.  With  united  efforts 
from  conservationists,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Congress,  and  new  recruits  among 
the  people  at  large,  we  will  go  forward 
together. 

Many  of  you,  I  know,  have  toured  the 
faclUty  at  Patuxent  since  you  have  been  In 
Washington.  Therefore,  I  will  try  to  be  brief 
but  I  refuse  to  let  this  opportunity  go  by 
without  pointing  up  some  of  the  exciting 
advancements  which  have  been  made  since 
the  facility  was  established. 

First,  the  whooping  crane. 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  all-time  high  census 
total  of  50  wild  cranes  wintering  at  the 
Aransas  refuge  as  contrasted  with  the  record 
low  of  15  whooping  cranes  some  years  ago. 
Forty-four  white  birds  and  six  young  of  the 
year  are  at  the  refuge.  This  record  total  comes 
on  the  heels  of  two  years  of  successful  egg 
pickups  m  the  northwest  territories  which 
have  also  brought  the  captive  population  to 
a  record-high  18  birds. 

This  Is.  Indeed,  a  signal  accomplishment. 
However,  of  more  Interest  to  this  group,  and 
to  us  today,  is  the  fact  that  using  sandhill 
cranes  as  experimental  birds,  the  Patuxent 
group  has  solved  bothersome  leg  problem 
which  has  long  been  a  source  of  trouble  In 
crane  propagation.  It  turns  out  to  be  mainly 
a  nutritional  matter. 

Work  Is  going  forward  on  vartotis  breed- 
ing ejcperlments.  Lights  are  being  used  to 
lengthen  the  day  In  one  promising  series  of 
tests  now  underway.  In  addition,  great  strides 
are  being  made  in  efforts  to  propagate  wild 
cranes  by  artificial  insemination. 

Even  more  encouraging  Is  the  masked  bob- 
white  quail  situation. 

The  stock  raised  from  the  four  pairs  of 
birds  donated  to  the  project  by  the  Levy 
brothers  of  Arizona,  now  totals  31  birds.  In 
addition.  36  birds  captured  In  Mexico  are 
now  at  the  station  to  enhance  genetic  values 
of  the  production  unit.  Also,  I  can  report  that 
a  problem  with  Internal  parasites  appeal's  to 
have  been  solved. 

With  any  kind  Of  luck,  we  will  be  reading 
of  a  release  of  masked  bobwhltes  to  the  wild 
and  restored  range  in  Arizona  In  the  spring  of 
1970. 

One  of  the  brl^test  spots  Is  the  flock  of 
Aleutian  Canada  geese.  We  have  now  a  total 
of  59  at  Patuxent  and  eight  In  the  hands  of 
private  propagators.  With  a  potential  of  12 
to  15  breeding  pairs  this  year,  things  look  In- 


creasingly  good    for    this    most    threatened 
species. 

Again  I  can  report,  that  if  all  goes  well,  24 
geese  reared  at  Patuxent  In  1968  will  be  re- 
leased on  one  or  two  still  undetermined  Is- 
lands In  the  Aleutians  In  the  spring  of  1970 
and  which  we  hope  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  wild  breeding  flock. 

The  South  American  snail  kites  are  doing 
well. 

Nests  were  built  last  year  and  It  is  hoped 
that  young  will  be  raised  this  year.  There 
are  no  disease  problems.  The  Patuxent  nu- 
tritionist Is  now  working  on  a  diet  to  substi- 
tute for  the  expensive  Florida  snails  now 
fed. 

Likewise,  the  Andean  condors  are  doing 
very  well.  Facts  are  beginning  to  emerge 
which  should  be  of  great  help  in  manage- 
ment of  the  California  condor  when  and  if 
needed. 

The  seven  Federal  biologists  In  the  field — 
two  in  Hawaii,  one  In  California,  one  In  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota,  one  In  Ari- 
zona, one  In  Florida,  and  one  In  Puerto  Rico, 
are  adding  materially  to  knowledge  of  en- 
dangered species. 

We  are  moving  Into  the  breeding  season 
for  the  birds  at  Patuxent.  We  are  moving 
into  a  new  era  of  conservation. 

We  move  forward  with  full  knowledge  that 
the  goal  we  have  set  for  ourselves  can  be 
accomplished. 

And  ure  can  move  forward  toward-  the  de- 
velopment of  a  conservation  ethic  in  this 
Nation  that  will  bring  all  citizens  to  recog- 
nize our  stake  in  resource  care  as  against 
short-term  economic  considerations  that  too 
frequently  have  governed  many  of  the  an- 
swers to   conservation  matters. 

This  Is  the  crucial  test.  For  If  we  fall  to 
enlist  all  of  the  citizenry,  through  the  ex- 
ample of  both  leadership  and  accomplish- 
ment, In  the  great  cause  of  conservation 
now — when  we  still  have  the  opportunity  to 
firmly  harness  the  great  principles  of  pre- 
serving our  resource  heritage  to  the  gallop- 
ing growth  that  Is  the  population  explosion — 
we  may  well  have  written  the  death  notice 
for  presently  endangered  wildlife  species  and 
started  down  an  Irreversible  trail  of  de- 
struction and  devastation  of  many  of  our 
valued  resources,  including  those  upon 
which  life  itself  is  dependent. 

Tomorrow's  generation  Is  hopeful  of  hav- 
ing Its  "finest  hour" — the  good  life  of  a 
happy,  productive,  and  progressive  society 
which  found  that  this  generation  gave  more 
than  It  got,  preserving  and  enhancing  that 
which  we  have. 

Will  today's  generation  measure  up  to  to- 
morrow's expectations,  by  truly  experiencing 
Its  "finest  hour"  as  the  greatest  conserva- 
tlonlst-mlnded  society  In   world  history? 

That  Is  our  challenge.  I  think  we  can 
measure  up  to  that  challenge.  I  know  that 
you  share  vrtth  me  the  conviction  that  this 
challenge  of  our  age  can  be  met,  and  must 
be  met.  For  conservation  today  means  not 
only  preservation  of  some  species,  it  repre- 
sents survival  for  all. 

Do  we  dare  fall  this  crucial  test? 


been  awarded  to  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram to  educate  teachers  especially  for 
a  city  environment. 

This  program  is  twofold.  A  major  por- 
tion of  the  student's  time  is  spent  in  the 
ghetto  area  where  he  observes,  inter- 
views, discusses,  and  teaches.  A  formal 
seminar  completes  the  education  proc- 
ess. Among  the  unique  features  of  the 
progi-am  are  the  following: 

Full-time,  qualified  lecturers  represent- 
ative of  the  ghetto's  informal  power 
structure,  who  introduce  and  translate 
to  students  the  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical realities  of  the  ghetto  and  who 
serve  to  articulate  and  interpret  the 
styles,  perceptions,  and  reactions  of  the 
families  and  people  to  the  students; 

Cooperative  investments  of  time  and 
money  by  local  school  districts,  the  State 
department  of  education,  and  the  uni- 
versity without  outside  funding  precipi- 
tated by  the  ultimate  benefits  to  inner- 
city  education ; 

Contact  with  the  innercity  way  of 
thinking,  achieved  by  onsite  residence 
during  the  entire  program  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  housemother- 
counselor  who  is  a  ghetto  resident,  and 
a  program  characterized  by  discussion 
and  analysis  of  in-the-street  education 
with  inner  city  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  community  organizations,  homes, 
and  neighborhood  establishments;   and 

Replacem^t  of  the  traditional  lec- 
ture-text-examples approach  to  meth- 
ods instruction  in  the  campus  classroom 
by  onsite  methods  instruction  dealing 
with  real  people,  real  problems,  real  ma- 
terials, and  real  situations. 

I  Join  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  in  recog- 
nizing the  University  of  Connecticut's 
efforts  to  make  the  urban  teacher's  skills 
more  relevant  to  the  special  environment 
of  the  inner  city.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
program  will  be  a  guide  for  a  great  many 
more  teacher  education  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 


URBAN  TEACHERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
of  late  that  any  mention  of  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  is  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  the  recent  student  disturb- 
ances on  some  of  their  campuses.  Recog- 
nition of  the  positive,  constructive  ac- 
tivities being  carried  on  by  many  of  these 
institutions  appears  to  have  faded  in  the 
glare  of  the  more  spectacular  actions  of 
dissidents  on  campus. 

That  is  why  it  is  particularly  encour- 
aging to  learn  that  the  1969  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Distinguished  Achievement  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Teacher  Education  has 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  President  of  the  United  States  travels, 
he  carries  in  his  luggage  not  only  tlie 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Presidency, 
but  also  the  confidence  and  the  hopes 
of  the  American  people.  At  no  other  time 
are  the  American  people  more  unified  in 
support  of  a  President  than  when  he 
stands  on  foreign  soil  as  the  ambassador, 
not  only  of  his  government,  but  of  his 
people. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe.  A 
large  measure  of  apprehension  has  been 
existing  between  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  In  fact,  much  of 
it  has  been  unnecessary  apprehension, 
for  the  basic  natural  interests  of  Europe 
and  America  are  little  changed. 

But  the  mutuality  of  interest  has  been 
obscured  to  a  serious  degree,  and  it  took 
a  major  stroke  to  dispel  the  clouds  and 
mist.  The  President  has  delivered  that 
stroke,  and  the  American  people  should 
be  grateful  to  him  for  it. 

The  trip  was  a  necessity  and  a  duty  to 
be  performed.  But  over  and  above  the 
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discharge  of  duty,  the  trip  may  have  sub- 
stantial dividends  that  seem  subjective 
now,  but  which  will  materialize  as  time 
passes.  Not  only  the  development  of  our 
policy,  but  the  assessment  of  our  policies 
by  others  and  the  response  made  by  for- 
eign powers  will  all  benefit  from  the  cli- 
mate of  mutual  consideration  and  re- 
spect that  was  created  by  the  Preslden- 
Ual  trip. 

The  American  people  welcome  their 
President  home.  We  are  not  only  grateful 
for  his  safe  return;  we  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  his  efforts  in  the  national  In- 
terest and  in  the  search  for  peace. 


raOHWAY  ROBBERY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  an  area 
which  has  long  cried  out  for  our  attention 
as  legislators  is  the  protection  of  the 
American  consumer,  for  this  era  of  easy 
credit  plans  and  mammoth  marketing 
netwoj-fes  has  left  him  confused  and  ex- 
posed to  devastating  abuse. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  January 
Issue  of  McCalls  magazine,  Selwyn  Raab 
clearly  Identifies  one  aspect  of  the  con- 
sumer's difficulties:  namely,  the  problems 
which  an  individual  can  encounter  when 
he  attempts  to  move  his  belongings  from 
one  location  to  another. 

Abuses  in  the  moving  industry  are 
many  and  diverse,  ranging  from  ignored 
damage  claims  to  gross  underestimates. 

The  McCall's  article  asserts  that  sta- 
tistics and  specific  cases  dted  in  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  files  will 
show  that  a  family  changing  residence 
Is  almost  entirely  at  the  far-from-tender 
mercies  of  a  vast  and  complex  industry. 

The  magnitude  of  this  Issue  Is  lUua- 
trated  by  an  estimate  that  one  out  of 
every  four  families  which  employ  a  mov- 
ing company  later  registers  a  serious 

complaint.  ^     ^     ,      ki 

We  must  not  tolerate  such  a  deplorable 
situation.  Its  persistence  is  Inexcusable 
and  unnecessary.  ..».». 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  It  is 
our  clear-cut  duty  to  the  American  con- 
sumer to  Investigate  the  situation  In  the 
hope  that  equitable  remedies  can  be 
found. 

As  the  article  suggests,  the  customer 
who  has  been  given  a  serious  underesti- 
mate should  be  allowed  time  to  pay  the 
difference  and  prevent  his  belongings 
being  placed  in  storage. 

Compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
customer  for  inordinately  late  delivery. 

And  perhaps  most  Importantly,  some 
organ  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes  and 
claims  should  be  established. 

I  plan  to  Introduce  legislation  in  the 
very  near  future,  which  I  hope  will  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  an  in-depth  investiga- 
tion of  the  moving  industry. 

In  the  meantime.  I  congratulate  Sel- 
wyn Raab  and  the  editors  of  McCall's 
for  bringing  this  significant  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  pubUc.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

HIGBWAT  ROBBERT 

(By  Selwyn  Raab) 
The   agent    assiired    the   housewife    that 
her    family's    poasesslona    could    be    moved 


ninety  mllea  from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton. 
California,  for  $144.  He  even  gave  her  a  writ- 
ten estimate.  Instead,  when  the  housewife 
and  her  husband  arrlyed  at  their  new  home, 
they  were  presented  with  a  cash-on-dellvery 
demand  for  •334.  Before  the  mover  would 
unload  the  couple's  belongings,  the  husband 
spent  three  franUc  hours  digging  up  $200  m 
cash  In  a  strange  town.  Don't  blame  us. 
lady."  the  van  driver  said.  "It's  the  system. 
It  happens  to  everyone." 

A  doctor  and  his  wife  entrusted  their 
furniture  and  clothing  to  a  major  van  line 
when  they  moved  last  summer  from 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming,  to  the  West  Coast.  En 
route,  a  Are  In  the  van  destroyed  or 
damaged  moat  of  the  shipment.  But  the 
moving  company  rejected  the  couple's  claim 
for  financial  settlement,  with  the  counter- 
charge that  the  Are  originated  In  a  carton 
-packed  by  the  owner  "  The  only  way  the 
doctor  and  his  wife  could  recoup  their  loss 
was  through  a  lengthy  lawsuit. 

Transferred  by  his  company  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Memphis,  a  marketing  executive 
thought  his  family  s  moving  problems  were 
safely  In  the  hands  of  a  nationally  known 
firm.  Last  July  8.  two  moving  men  packed 
everything  In  his  home,  preparing  for  the 
move  the  next  day.  They  never  came  back. 
One  week  later — after  a  score  of  frustrating 
telephone  calls  to  the  agent  who  had  booked 
the  move — the  executive  gave  up  and  hired 
another  company,  at  a  premium  price,  to 
complete  the  move.  He  was  a  week  late  at 
his  new  Job.  and  the  delay  cost  him  •320  In 
motel  bills. 

In  Honolulu,  the  moving-company  sales- 
man was  polite  and  seemingly  efficient.  He 
estimated  that  his  company  could  move 
the  household  goods  of  a  family  of  four  from 
Hawaii  to  New  York  for  •1.909.  When  the 
shipment  arrived,  two  weeks  late.  It  had  suf- 
fered water  damage  and  the  C.O.D.  bill  had 
soared  to  •3.378.  Because  the  family  refused 
to  pay  the  unexpectedly  high  charge  the 
goods  were  carted  off  to  a  warehouse  and 
•67  50.  for  storage  fees,  was  tacked  on  the  bill. 
A  New  Jeraey  teacher  waited  five  hours 
before  an  overdue  moving  truck  iximbered 
to  a  halt  In  front  of  hU  new  home.  Not  only 
was  the  driver  late  and  without  a  helper; 
he  was  also  drunk.  The  teacher  himself  un- 
loaded the  van  as  the  dnver  sat  Idly  In  the 
cab.  The  Job  done,  the  driver  handed  the 
startled  teacher  a  ten-dollar  bill  and  roared 
off. 

These  stories  are  not  uncommon.  About 
twelve  million  families  (forty  million  per- 
sona) will  change  homes  this  year;  accord- 
ing to  conservative  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  studtee.  one  of  every  fotir  fam- 
ine* wUl  have  one  of  these  serious  com- 
plaints: 

1.  A  moving-company  agent  will  under- 
estimate charge*  to  attract  business,  later 
demanding  higher  C.O.D.  payment. 

2.  If  there  is  a  dispute  over  shipping  costs, 
possessions  will  be  rerouted  to  a  warehouse, 
with  storage  fees  added  to  the  bill. 

3.  Pickup  and  delivery  will  be  made  at  the 
mover's  convenience,  not  the  customer's. 

4.  During  the  peak  summer  moving  sea- 
son, the  mover  will  abandon  his  customer 
without  notification. 

5.  Part-time,  unskilled  laborers  wlU  be 
used  Instead  of  experienced  moving  men. 

6.  Justifiable  claims  for  lost  or  damaged 
property  will  be  Ignored. 

Most  consumer  troubles  stem  from  colli- 
sions with  the  van  lines'  complex  system. 
These  lines,  the  heart  of  the  Interstate  and 
long-distance  moving  business,  grossed  •700 
mUllon  of  the  Industry's  total  $1  blUlon  In- 
come in  1968.  Though  movers  are  supervised 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon. 
they  generate  more  complaints  than  doe*  any 
other  segment  of  the  industry. 

Slick  brochures,  distributed  by  the  van 
lines,  imply  that  each  Is  a  separate  company 
with  a  aeet  of  sanitized,  glittering  trucks 
crisscrossing  the  cotintry.  In  fact,  the  lines 


are  networks  of  cooperatives,  rather  than 
giant  national  concerns.  They  usually  are 
made  up  of  booking  agents  and  local  moving 
companies,  who  represent  the  line  in  a  spe- 
cific area.  (Allied  Van  Line*,  for  example, 
does  not  own  a  single  piece  of  moving 
equipment.) 

A  typical  van-line  arrangement  In  a  move 
from  Chicago  to  Loe  Angeles  works  like  this : 
A  Chicago  housewife  use*  the  classified 
telephone  directory  to  select  a  long-dlsUnce 
mover,  a  van  line.  An  agent  for  the  line  pro- 
vide* her  with  an  estimate  of  the  moving 
costs  and  arranges  for  packing.  According  to 
ICC  regulations,  the  cost  of  interstate  ship- 
ments Is  based  on  weight,  distance,  and 
packing  services. 

On  moving  day.  the  agent  In  Chicago  takes 
care  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Job  by  trans- 
ferring the  housewife's  possessions.  In  hla 
own  truck,  to  a  warehouse,  where  they  re- 
main until  the  national  company  has  a  van 
passing  through,  en  route  to  Loe  Angeles. 
Since  an  average  household  move  Is  4.000 
pounds,  and  a  long-distance  van  has  a  capac- 
ity of  16.000  pounds,  the  national  com- 
pany—without notifying  the  housewife — may 
keep  her  belongings  In  storage  until  there 
are  other  shipments  for  Los  Angeles.  If  con- 
venient to  the  Une.  the  goods  could  be  moved 
part  of  the  distance,  unloaded,  and  stored 
In  another  warehouse,  perhaps  In  Saint 
Louis,  before  finally  arriving  In  Los  Angeles. 
The  shipping  schedule  depends  more  on  the 
needs  of  van-line  traffic  than  on  the  house- 
wife's desire  for  prompt  delivery.  The  only 
way  she  could  guarantee  portal-to-portal 
transportation  In  one  van  would  be  by  pay- 
ing for  "special  services." 

The  agent  In  an  Interstate  shipment  Is  the 
only  van-line  representative  the  customer 
deals  with.  It  1*  the  agent  who  provides  the 
coet  estimate  and  pickup  and  delivery  prom- 
isee— but  he  Is  rarely  In  a  position  to  fulfill 
the  agreement.  He  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away  when  the  customer  gets  an  unantici- 
pated high  bill  or  runs  Into  some  other  crisis. 
For  the  customer,  the  situation  Is  compara- 
ble to  getting  a  poor  haircut  at  an  airport 
and.  on  arrival  In  another  city,  trying  to  find 
someone  to  complain  to. 

A  title  more  apt  than  "agent"  for  10.000 
van-line  representative*  would  be  "sales- 
man," for  their  main  task  Is  to  attract  cus- 
tomers. In  return,  they  get  as  much  as  20 
percent  commission  of  the  total  bill.  In  most 
dUes.  each  van  line  has  several  agents,  and 
there  Is  keen  competition  among  them.  This 
rivalry  leads  to  one  of  the  most  common 
constuner  complaint*:  underestimation  of 
shipping  coets. 

Despite  the  salesman's  promises,  an  esti- 
mate Is  neither  a  contract  nor  a  price  guar- 
antee. In  moot  moves  of  more  than  thirty 
mile*,  the  customer  must  pay  for  the  weight 
of  hla  shipment  and  service  charge*.  How- 
ever Inaccurate  the  estimate,  at  the  final 
destination  the  customer  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide cash,  a  certified  check,  or  traveler's 
checks  for  the  full  charges  before  the  van 
driver  Is  legally  required  to  unload.  If  the 
customer  refuse*  or  Is  unable  to  pay  im- 
mediately, the  van  line  can  haul  the  belong- 
ings to  a  warehouse  and  add  storage  expenses 
to  a  steadily  mounting  bill. 

Low-balling,  the  Industry  term  for  delib- 
erately underestimating  charges  to  get  a 
moving  contract,  is  outlawed.  Theoretically, 
all  agents  should  arrive  at  similar  estimates 
for  a  specific  move,  since  each  uses  the  same 
arcane  formula  for  determining  weight  and 
the  moving  companies  charge  almost  identi- 
cal rates.  (These  tarlfTs  are  established 
through  price-fixing  agreements  among  the 
carriers,  not  by  the  ICO  or  the  states.)  Yet 
estimates  vary  widely,  as  McCall's  discovered 
m  two  surveys  of  the  practices  of  eleven 
major  van  line*.  None  of  the  agents  was 
aware  of  the  test. 

In  one  fictitious  move,  three  agents  were 
asked  to  estimate  the  cost  of  moving  a  family 
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from  a  six-room  Manhattan  town  house  to 
Detroit,  providing  Identical  Insurance,  pack- 
ing and  unpacking  services.  They  were  In- 
structed to  calculate  the  cost  of  packing  and 
transporting  everything  except  the  children's 
toys  and  five  suitcases. 

The  estimates  differed.  The  lowest  was 
$847.  The  middle  bid  was  $966.  The  highest 
was  almost  double  the  lowest:  $1,548.75. 

Despite  these  discrepancies,  the  salesmen 
used  the  same  techniques,  uncolUng  a  tape 
measure  to  gauge  the  size  of  furniture,  peek- 
ing Into  closets,  and  roving  from  basement  to 
attic  In  their  Inspection  totirs.  Bach  assured 
the  potential  customer,  a  housewife,  that 
his  estimate  was  deliberately  "high."  to  spare 
her  the  grief  of  a  surprise  bill  at  the  delivery 
point. 

"Just  think  of  me  as  a  doctor,"  one  of 
them  said  to  her  as  he  poked  his  head  Into 
a.  linen  closet.  Another  asked  If  her  husband's 
employer  was  paying  for  the  move.  If  so,  he 
promised  "special"  handling,  costing  $300,  an 
expense  he  was  certain  the  employer  would 
not  oppose.  The  agent  whose  appraisal  was 
the  lowest  emphaslted  that  his  bids  "always 
are  accurate"  and  cautioned  the  housewife 
against  his  competitors.  "They  imderestlmate 
so  they  can  get  business."  he  said. 

In  the  second  McCall's  teet.  agents  for 
eight  companies  were  requested  to  arrange 
a  move  from  a  three-room  apartment  In  New 
York  City  to  Convent  Station,  a  suburb  In 
New  Jersey.  That,  too,  Is  an  interstate  move, 
governed  by  an  ICC  regulation  that  requires 
a  visual  Inspection  of  the  household  and  a 
written  estimate.  Nevertheless,  salesmen  for 
five  agents  violated  this  rule  by  offering 
blind  estimates  over  the  telephone,  without 
seeing  the  apartment.  Three  said  their  mini- 
mum fee  would  be  $300.  The  fourth,  basing 
his  estimate  on  the  apartment's  size,  asked 
for  $246.  And  the  fifth  offered  the  bargain 
price  of  •188. 

Three  agents  made  on-the-scene  surveys. 
One  failed  to  submit  a  written  estimate.  His 
verbal  bid  wa*  $248.26.  The  two  agents  who 
gave  written  estimates  arrived  at  different 
prices:  $168.36  and  $205.80. 

These  two  experiments  graphically  Indicate 
the  unreallablllty  of  agent  estimates.  Which 
van  line  should  a  housewife  select  In  thl* 
cluster  of  conflicting  bids? 

Whenever  a  householder  complains  about 
being  charged  more  than  expected,  agents 
are  ready  with  a  standard  reply:  "The  cus- 
tomer Is  at  fault.  He  Included  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  furniture  not  shown  to  the  sales- 
man." Or.  "At  the  last  minute,  the  customer 
asked  for  'accessory  services,'  which  boosted 
the  bin." 

While  low-balling  Is  Illegal,  there  Is  no 
penalty  against  a  carrier  If  his  estimate  Is 
far  off  the  mark.  Nor  Is  there  any  ICC  super- 
vision, at  the  welgh-ln  station,  where  a 
householder's  belongings  are  put  on  scales  to 
determine  the  major  cost  of  most  moves  of 
more  than  thirty  miles.  At  this  moment  of 
truth  for  the  mover's  estimate,  the  Individual 
state* — ^not  the  ICC — are  In  control. 

State  regulation*  customarily  require  that 
the  van.  with  a  full  supply  of  gas  and  all  Its 
loading  equipment  aboard,  be  weighed  before 
each  shipment  Is  picked  up.  After  being 
loaded,  the  van  returns  to  the  scales  to 
determine  how  much  poundage  has  been 
added. 

Deceptive  shippers  sometimes  tip  the 
scales  In  their  own  favor.  A  retired  driver  who 
witnessed  cheating  during  twenty  years  on 
the  road  offers  this  warning:  "There  are  al- 
ways some  scales  where  the  state  Inspectors 
aren't  too  watchful.  Before  making  a  pickup, 
you  weigh  In  without  gas.  Then  you  gas  up, 
load  the  van  with  kegs  of  nails  and  maybe 
even  a  piano.  In  the  winter,  you  can  shovel 
some  snow  on  the  roof.  It  may  not  seem  like 
much,  but  this  way  you  can  pick  up  fifty  to 
a  hundred  dollars  on  a  single  trip." 

The  customer  faces  another  uncertainty: 
WUl  the  mover  show  up  on  schedule!  Charges 


of  being  abandoned  or  stranded  on  moving 
day  are  frequent  from  June  through  Septem- 
ber, when  60  percent  of  all  moves  occur.  This 
Is  a  favorite  period  for  moving,  since  It  Is 
least  disruptive  for  school-age  children.  It  Is 
also  the  season  when  van  Unee  are  most 
selective  about  fulfilling  agreements. 

A  former  agent  for  a  national  line,  now  an 
independent  mover  In  New  York's  Greenwich 
Village,  tells  about  his  experiences  during 
the  peak  season : 

"Remember,  the  money  In  moving  Is  made 
on  distance,  not  loading  or  unloading.  In  the 
summer  months,  the  lines  get  all  the  business 
they  can  handle.  But  agents  never  say  no 
to  anyone,  since  there's  always  the  possibility 
of  a  commission  In  it  for  them.  You  may 
want  to  move  from  New  York  to  Princeton, 
and  you  think  you  have  a  date  set  up.  To  a 
moving  company,  that's  a  pretty  short  haul, 
and  the  line  may  abandon  you  for  something 
more  profitable,  like  a  nice  New  York-to- 
Mlaml  run.  Their  trucks  are  busy,  and  you're 
Just  out  of  luck.  They  won't  even  bother  to 
notify  you  that  they're  not  coming." 

A  customer  who  Is  stranded  or  whose  move 
Is  delayed  has  one  method  of  recovering  his 
loss  m  time  and  money:  a  court  suit.  He 
won't  get  much  help  from  the  ICC  or  from 
state  regulatory  agencies,  whose  vague  re- 
quirement Is  that  carriers  pick  up  and  de- 
liver   with    "reasonable    dispatch." 

The  relationship  of  van  drivers  and  help- 
ers to  the  lines  can  create  problems  for  the 
customer.  Because  most  of  their  business  Is 
compressed  into  foiu-  months,  many  carriers 
maintain  small  year-round  staffs.  While  ad- 
vertisements portray  van-line  employees  as 
"trained"  or  "skilled"  moving  men,  drivers 
are  frequently  hired  for  part-time  work,  and 
inexperienced  laborers  are  recruited  off  the 
streets.  This  practice  produces  widespread 
walls  from  unwary  customers. 

A  much-traveled  faculty  member  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  comments:  "We 
always  expect  problems.  We're  surprised  that 
so  many  moving  men  don't  even  know  how 
to  take  a  sofa  through  a  door." 

Many  carriers  hold  their  drivers  responsible 
for  the  first  $50  of  damage  in  any  claim 
against  the  company.  The  lines  contend  that 
this  makes  the  drivers  more  careful.  It  also 
encourages  them,  while  loading,  to  register 
every  piece  of  furniture  or  household  equip- 
ment on  their  bill  of  lading  as  "BE"  (bent), 
"BR"  (broken),  or  "CH"  (chipped).  Unless 
the  customer  Is  vigilant,  he  will  later  have 
a  difficult  time  proving  his  possessions  were 
damaged  In  the  move. 

Claims  are  a  common  problem,  especially 
In  Interstate  moves.  According  to  ICC  surveys, 
one  of  every  four  customers,  upon  unpacking, 
discovers  something  Is  missing  or  damaged. 
An  example  of  how  the  current  claims  sys- 
tem can  work  was  cited  by  a  family  who 
moved  from  Des  Moines  to  Seattle.  Three 
weeks  after  the  shipment  was  due  In  Seattle, 
the  family  was  notified  by  the  line  that  the 
van  carrying  their  goods  had  overturned  on 
the  road.  Having  paid  for  $9,000  Instirance 
coverage,  the  family  expected  an  equitable 
settlement  for  damages  and  Inconvenience. 
Two  month.s  later,  the  line  made  Its  "final' 
offer:  $900 — not  $2,500.  as  the  family  had  re- 
quested. The  company's  apparent  arrogance 
prompted  the  householder  to  write  his  Con- 
gressman: "The  accident  and  the  resultant 
massive  damage  to  our  furniture  Is  clearly 
the  fault  and  responsibility  of  the  line.  Yet 
they  have,  through  their  deceit  and  sharp 
practices,  left  us  with  countless  damaged 
and  useless  Items,  which  they  now  accept  no 
responsibility  for." 
The  dUposltton  of  a  claim  rest*  with  the 
-  line.  The  ICC  requires  only  that  a  company 
acknowledge  receipt  of  a  claim  within  thirty 
days.  The  company  then  has  an  additional 
ninety  days  to  settle — for  whatever  amount 
It  considers  satisfactory — or  to  reject  the 
claim.  Even  If  the  moving  company  Is 
blatantly  at  fault,  the  ICC  has  no  power  to 


Intervene.  Neither  do  the  states.  A  dis- 
gruntled constimer  has  one  recourse — a  law- 
suit. 

Any  other  nationwide  Industry  with  mil- 
lions of  dissatisfied  customers  might  be  In 
trouble.  But  not  the  movers.  They  operate 
In  a  framework  of  federal  and  state  regu- 
lations that  favor  their  Interests,  not  the 
consumer's.  And  In  many  areas,  usually 
around  big  cities,  there  are  no  controls  at  all. 
By  mandate  from  the  ICC.  the  moving  In- 
dustry has  carved  out  thlrty-slx  "commercial 
zones."  in  which  movers  are  virtually  ex- 
empt from  even  feeble  federal  or  local  con- 
trol. Bills  for  these  short  hauls  (less  than 
thirty  miles)  are  usually  determined  by 
hourly  charges,  set  by  the  carriers. 

While  there  Is  little  organized  clamor  for 
more  rights  for  the  consumer,  the  major 
movers  have  banded  together  to  guard  their 
interests.  In  Washington,  the  private  watch- 
dog for  the  bllUon-doUar-a-year  moving  In- 
dustry Is  the  American  Movers  Conference. 
The  A.M.C.  sees  no  reason  for  any  sub- 
sUnUal  changes  in  the  current  system.  Re- 
ferring to  A.M.C.  investigations  of  consumer 
outcries.  Thomas  R.  Klngsley.  the  organiza- 
tion's affable  general  manager,  says:  "We 
have  found  that  the  number  of  Justifiable 
complaints  Is  less  than  one  third  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  volimie  of  Interstate  moves. 
I  think  it's  a  good  record,  especially  since  our 
volume  of  business  Is  increasing  each  year 
and  the  number  of  complaints  Isn't." 

Klngsley  also  defends  the  high  proportion 
of  wrong  estimates.  "It's  an  educated  guess, 
not  a  contract,"  he  asserts.  "About  half  of 
aU  estimates  are  higher  than  the  actual 
charges,  but  no  one  complains  about  these." 
Major  moving  companies  provide  $175,000 
a  year  for  the  A.M.C.  to  function  from  an 
Inconspicuous  brownstone  building  on  O 
Street,  In  Washington.  An  additional  $28,000 
was  raised  last  year  solely  for  A.M.C.  public 
relations.  And  the  conference,  as  an  auton- 
omous member  of  the  powerful  American 
Trucking  Associations,  can  call  on  the 
parent  group  for  help  If  It  runs  Into  serious 
trouble. 

While  the  American  Movers  Conference 
does  not  maintain  active  lobbyists,  the 
Trucking  Associations  earmarked  more  than 
$128,000  for  that  purpose  during  1966  an0 
1967— the  nineteenth  largest  lobby  In  tB* 
capital. 

Most  moving-Industry  leaders  naturally 
favor  fewer,  not  more,  regulations.  They  feel 
the  Industry  Is  already  overregulated.  In 
1960,  however,  the  last  time  the  ICC  took  a 
close  look  at  what  was  going  on  in  interstate 
moving,  it  discovered  that  the  consumer  was 
powerless  against  abuses.  ICC  studies  re- 
vealed that  prices  were  underestimated  in 
70  percent  of  moves;  that  carriers  disre- 
garded pickup  or  delivery  commitments  30 
percent  of  the  time;  and  that  24  percent  of 
shipments  resulted  In  claims  for  damages 
or  lost  property. 

These  1960  findings,  disputed  vigorously 
by  the  Industry,  failed  to  bring  about  any 
major  reforms.  Instead,  several  mild  regula- 
tions went  into  effect  January  1,  1967.  which 
now  require  interstate  carriers  to:  Give 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  if  charges  are  10 
percent  or  $25  higher  than  the  estimate. 
Notify  the  customer  a  day  In  advance  If 
delivery  will  be  late.  Provide  the  customer 
with  a  booklet  explaining  some  basic  ICC 
regulations. 

So  far,  these  changes  have  seemingly  failed 
to  bring  about  substantial  Improvement  in 
long-distance  service.  Robert  L.  Rivers,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  transportation  and  finance 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  says: 
"Nothing  has  been  done  to  help  the  con- 
sumer. The  organization  of  the  moving  In- 
dustry remains  the  same.  It's  so  loose  that 
It's  frightening;  everything  depends  on  the 
conscience  of  the  agent." 

After  two  years  of  observing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  1967  regulations,  ICC  chairman 
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P»ul  J.  Tlemey  acknowledtM:  "There  bu 
been  ineasur»ble  progreae." 

Tlemey,  however.  U  optlmletlc  that  the 
ICC  can  reverse  thla  trend  by  cracking  down 
hard  on  profligate  movers.  This  new  policy 
recently  led  to  the  filing  of  criminal  and  civil 
charges  against  six  Interstate  companies. 
Conviction  could  result  In  fines  or  sxispen- 
slon  of  licensing. 

The  ICC's  Influence  extends  beyond  Inter- 
state shipments  because  many  states  use  Its 
standards  as  a  model.  The  average  house- 
holder, however,  may  have  a  long  wait  before 
help  arrives  from  the  ICC  The  commission 
relies  on  150  field  Investigators  to  police  two 
million  household  moves  yearly.  In  addition 
to  the  millions  of  other  Interstate  shlpmenU 
tinder  Its  Jurisdiction.  Indeed,  the  ICC.  with 
Its  lackluster  record,  may  be  the  wrong 
agency  to  supervise  the  moving  industry.  At 
preeent,  the  commission  treats  household 
gooda  Uke  any  other  cargo,  as  If  a  family 
movlsg  croea-oountry  had  problems  similar 
to  a  commercial  firm  transporting  its  prod- 
uct from  factory  to  market.  The  differences 
are  obvious.  A  trucking  company  has  to  sat- 
isfy Its  commercial  clients  or  lose  their  ac- 
counts. A.  moving-company  agent  has  little 
concern  about  future  btislne—  from  a  single 
displeased  client. 

There  Is  ample  proof  that  movers  can  per- 
form satisfactorily,  especially  when  they  are 
clceely  watched.  In  spending  WSO  million  a 
year  to  move  servicemen  and  their  families, 
the  Defense  Department  expects  much  higher 
standards  than  the  ICC.  Servicemen  have  no 
problem  with  estimates,  as  movers  compete 
for  Defense  Department  contracts  through 
competitive  bidding  and  are  given  assign- 
ments by  the  department  Itself.  A  van  line 
with  a  poor  performance  record  faces  auto- 
matic elimination  from  the  department's  list 
of  approved  carriers. 

American  business  U  also  a  good  c\istomer 
of  the  moving  Industry.  Companlee  that  pay 
for  the  transfer  of  thousands  of  employees 
find  van  lines  more  accommodating  to  them 
than  to  the  average  family  moving  at  Its  own 
expense. 

•These  lines  know  well  drop  them  If  too 
many  of  our  employees  kick  about  service." 
one  airline  official  says.  "We  constantly  move 
people,  and  they  (the  lines  1  have  a  good 
doUars-and-conts  reason  to  please  us." 

In  19fl».  the  individual  householder  lacks 
the  protection  servicemen  and  executives  of 
large  companies  enjoy  Without  Jeopardizing 
fair  pro.'its  for  honest  moving  companies, 
transportation  experts  suggest  the  ICC  or 
Congress  or  the  states  could  end  the  era  of 
consumer  harassment  with  three  key  re- 
forms : 

1.  Compel  carriers  to  release  the  customer's 
possessions  when  an  estimate  Is  wrong  and 
give  him  sufficient  time  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  estimate  and  actual  charges. 

2.  Require  van  lines  to  pay  financial  dam- 
ages to  a  customer  when  pickup  or  delivery 
Is  twenty-four  hours  late. 

3.  Establish  an  ICC  ombudsman  or  arbitra- 
tion department,  with  power  to  investigate 
and  settle  claims  that  are  initiated  by  house- 
hold shippers. 

The  machinations  of  the  moving  Industry 
are  ripe  for  investigation.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  Is  planning  hearings  Into 
consumer  complaints  sometime  In  1969.  Pre- 
dictably, movers  have  not  greeted  the  pros- 
pect with  hosannas.  At  a  meeting  of  Cali- 
fornia moving  executives.  Harold  J.  Blaine, 
president  of  the  American  Movers  Confer- 
ence, warned  his  colleagues:  "It  will  be  ca- 
tastrophic to  our  Industry  If  hearings  are 
held  by  a  Senate  committee  and  the  con- 
sumer complaints  aired  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commiialcatlons  media.  It  would  take  us 
years  to  recover  from  such  a  stagma.  Tou 
all  know  well  enough  that  good  news  rarely 
catches  up  with  bad.  and  such  an  event  will 
be  well  nigh  a  double  calamity  for  all  of  us." 


TXN    TIPS 

1.  AaxANGKMKKrrs:  If  possible,  avoid  mov- 
ing during  the  peak  season.  June  through 
September.  The  middle  of  a  month  Is  the 
best  time.  (This  reduces  the  risk  of  being 
abandoned  and  of  late  delivery.)  Get  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  that  your  belongings  will  not 
be  put  In  storage  at  any  phase  of  the  move. 
Proepecu  of  loss  and  damage  Increase  In  a 
warehouse.       — » 

2.  Movxk:  Choose  an  agent  who  makes  a 
thorough  Inspection  of  your  belongings  be- 
fore offering  an  estimate.  (All  Interstate  es- 
timates must  be  in  writing.)  In  an  Inter- 
state or  long-distance  move,  don't  shop 
around  for  the  lowest  price,  since  most  com- 
panies have  the  same  basic  rates.  There 
may.  however,  be  substantial  savings  If  you 
use  a  low-priced  mover  for  a  short  "zone" 
move,  as  prices  are  based  on  manpower  and 
time  spent  on  the  Job.  Estimate  an  extra 
hour's  charge  for  the  time  movers  spend 
traveling  to  and  from   their  garage. 

3.  CaxDTT :  ITie  ICC  permits  carriers  to  give 
anyone  with  good  credit  thirty  days  to  pay 
a  moving  bill.  Agents  rarely  bring  up  this 
subject:  but  It  Is  your  beat  defense  against 
being  cheated.  A  charge-account  move  gives 
you  some  economic  muscle  If  something  goes 
wrong.  Make  sure  the  agent  puts  the  credit 
arrangement  in  writing.  Instead  of  credit,  the 
salesman  may  suggest  an  Installment  note, 
financed  by  a  loan  company.  Avoid  this  plan. 
It  Is  expensive  and  provides  no  protection 
against  possible  abuses. 

4.  iNsusANCx:  The  ICC  and  most  states 
place  a  carrier's  maximum  liability  at  60 
cents  a  potind  for  each  Item.  Thus.  If  a  mover 
losea  or  damages  a  $50  radio  weighing  five 
pounds,  his  maximum  responsibility  Is  (3 
( five  povmds  times  60  cents) .  Don't  be  misled 
by  a  mover's  claiming  to  be  "bonded"  or 
"fully  Insured."  Check  the  full-value  policy  a 
carrier  provides,  and  make  sure  It  Is  backed 
by  a  reliable  Insurance  company.  If  the  policy 
seems  questionable,  obtain  additional  cover- 
age from  an  insurance  agency. 

5.  Valuablks:  Movers  are  exempt  from  lia- 
bility for  Jewelry,  negotiable  bonds,  cash,  coin 
and  stamp  collections,  and  other  valiiables. 
Transport  such  Items  yourself.  For  possible 
evidence  In  a  claim  dispute,  have  appraisals 
made  of  antiques  that  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  carrier. 

6.  Exi'KNOABi.xs:  Sell  or  dispose  of  every 
stick  of  furniture  that  would  be  cheaper  to 
replace  than  move.  Don't  forget,  you  pay 
for  weight  and  packing  services. 

7.  Packing:  Charges  are  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  containers  used.  Watch  out  for  moving 
men  who  Inflate  a  bill  by  half  filling  con- 
tainers or  by  packing  everything  In  sight.  In- 
cluding rags  and  old  newspapers.  Beware  of 
a  mover  who  wrongly  marks  cartons  and  In- 
voices "Packed  by  owner."  thereby  providing 
his  company  with  evidence  against  you  In  a 
claim. 

8.  RxwxicHiNa:  At  your  new  home.  If  the 
weight  charges  seem  exorbitant,  have  the 
shipment  rewelghed  before  unloading.  You 
will  not  be  charged  for  this  second  appraisal 
If  a  discrepancy  of  100  or  more  pounds  Is 
found. 

9.  Unloasiko:  a  mover  must  place  the 
furniture  as  the  owner  directs.  Unpacking  Is 
Included  In  the  price  of  packing,  so  don't  let 
the  moving  men  talk  you  Into  doing  It  your- 
self. 

10.  PaoTXsr:  If  anything  goes  wrong  at  the 
delivery  end,  do  not  sign  the  Inventory  sheet 
until  you  have  noted  every  complaint,  such 
as  underestimation,  losses,  and  damaged 
goods.  And  on  the  Invoice  add  a  warning: 
"Subject  to  further  Inspection  for  concealed 
loes  or  damage"  or  "Accepted  under  protest." 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to   Join   Senators   in   commending    the 


President  on  the  complete  success  of  his 
trip  to  Europe. 

He  went  to  strengthen  and  revitalize 
the  Atlantic  community  and  that  is  what 
he  accomplished.  He  did  it  by  approach- 
ing Europe  with  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
humility,  openness,  and  willingness  to 
learn. 

His  aim  was  to  generate  "a  new  spirit 
of  consultation  which  will  result  in  a 
new  spirit  of  confidence  among  our  Euro- 
pean friends  and  among  ourselves." 
Judging  from  the  reception  given  him, 
the  President  certainly  achieved  his  ob- 
jective. 

To  cite  a  few  examples:  According  to 
the  London  press.  President  Nixon  re- 
captured the  confidence  of  the  British 
Government  and  went  far  toward  re- 
storing United  States-British  contacts 
following  a  lapse  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  Johnson  administration.  The  daily 
sketch  said: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  clouded  relations  to- 
wards the  end  of  President  Johnson's  second 
term  have  been  swept  away  already.  Now  It 
Is  back  to  the  happy  period  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Harold  McMillan.  Indeed,  the 
feeling  at  Downing  Street  last  night  was  that 
It  win  be  even  closer. 

Another  said: 

The  President  made  us  feel  our  views  were 
wanted  and  respected.  What  more  can  any 
government  desire  from  an  opening  con- 
tact? The  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  chose  to  come 
to  Europe  so  early  In  his  term,  before  his 
policies  were  fixed  and  bureaucratic  patterns 
frozen,  was  especially  welcomed. 

West  Germans  were  delighted  with  his 
"sober  pragmatism  and  his  grasp  of  the 
issues,"  and  headlined  his  visit  to  Ber- 
lin: "Rejoining,  Confidence,  and  Con- 
geniality." 

His  friendly  reception  in  France  and 
the  cordial  tone  of  his  relations  with 
General  de  Gaulle  cannot  but  help  to 
improve  future  negotiations  with  Prance, 
long  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  U.S.  Presi- 
dents. 

The  consensus  everywhere  was  that 
Mr.  Nixon,  by  convincing  the  Europeans 
of  his  abilities  and  intentions.  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  new  era  of  negotiations. 

The  old  patterns  have  not  worked  and 
Mr.  Nixon  has  attempted  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  trust  in  which  a  true  alle- 
giance may  yet  flourish.  By  showing  his 
awareness  of  a  changed  Europe  he  paved 
the  way  for  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
problems  that  divide  Europe  today. 

Most  important,  he  reestablished 
America's  desire  for  a  close  personal 
working  relationship  with  its  European 
partners.  He  convinced  the  people  of 
Europe,  who  had  begun  to  view  the 
United  States  as  preoccupied  solely  with 
Asia,  and  as  tending  toward  an  isola- 
tionist policy  in  the  future,  that  America 
intends  to  honor  its  commitment  to  its 
allies  and  to  consult  with  them  before 
embarking  on  major  policy  decisions. 

In  so  doing,  he  generated  a  spirit  of 
confidence  and  trust  between  the  United 
States  and  its  traditional  allies.  Mr. 
Nixon's  tour  was  not  meant  to  offer  quick 
solutions  to  difficult  problems.  The  great 
problems  of  world  diplomacy  are  seldom 
solved  quickly,  cheaply,  or  totally,  as  the 
President  is  the  first  to  realize.  But  in 
these  last  8  exhausting  days,  he  has 
taken  the  first  step. 
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The  President  deserves  the  applause 
of  every  American  for  a  Job  well  done. 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 
CALLS  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  EN- 
DANGERED SPECIES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  our  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
species  of  wildlife  are  in  danger  of 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Such  unique  species  as  the  polar  bear, 
the  snowy  egret,  the  American  bald 
eagle,  and  the  timber  wolf  are  facing 
extinction  unless  immediate  action  is 
taken  to  protect  their  breeding  areas  and 
natural  habitats,  and  to  prevent  their 
wanton  destruction  by  poachers  and 
thoughtless  hunters. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  335.  which 
is  designed  to  protect  many  of  the  en- 
dangered species  of  fish  and  wildlife.  My 
bill  would  prohibit  the  importation  of 
illegally  taken  endangered  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife  into  the  United  States,  and 
would  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment 
of  any  endangered  domestic  species  taken 
contrary  to  State  law.  This  bill  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  protecting  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  most  valuable  species  such 
as  the  leopards  and  the  American  alliga- 
tor— because  the  United  States  is  pres- 
ently the  largest  market  in  the  world  for 
the  illegally  taken  skins  and  hides  of 
these  animals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald-Examiner of  Simday.  January  26, 
1969.  contains  a  series  of  enlightening 
articles  on  the  plight  of  our  vanishing 
wildlife.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  well-written  informative  articles. 
"Mystery,  Wildness  Is  Dying."  by  Peter 
Mathlessen:  "Destrojring  the  Master 
Plan  for  Co-Existence."  "Africa  Never 
Had  It  So  Bad,"  and  "Bald  Eagle  in 
Trouble"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nature  Oim  Vanishing  Wiixlhx:  Mtstert, 
WUANCSS  Is  Dting 
(By  Peter  Matthlessen) 
During  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  20th 
Century,  the  term  "conservation"  has  evolved 
from  a  static  concept  of  wilderness  and  wild- 
life preservation  toward  a  philosophy  based 
on  the  maintenance,  and  even  the  develop- 
ment,   of    the   whole   human   environment. 
What  began  as  an  effort  to  protect  a  part  of 
the  nation's  priceless  wildlife  and  tlmberland 
now    encompasses    such    human    factors    as 
waste  dlsjxisal  and  urban  renewal. 

Unfortunately,  environmental  mainte- 
nance has  not  kept  pace  with  the  awesome 
rise  In  human  population.  In  the  last  two 
centuries,  world  population  has  Increased 
more  than  four  times,  to  an  estimated  3.6 
billion  people.  By  the  end  of  this  century,  the 
figure  Is  expected  to  exceed  six  billion.  The 
endless  effects  of  overpopulation  have  made 
conservation — or  rather  Its  absence — a  crucial 
factor  In  every  serious  dilemma  of  our  time. 
In  effect,  conservation  has  come  to  mean 
the  protection  of  man's  environment  against 
man.  Our  gross  pollution  of  land,  water,  and 
air  has  lent  credibility  to  the  grim  prophecies 
of  widespread  world  famine  In  the  decades 
ahead.  Yet  the  national  wealth  so  urgently 
needed  for  antl-poUutlon  measures,  birth 
control  and  environmental  research,  poverty 
programs,  and  sick  cities  Is  being  applied 
Instead  to  developing  weapons  of  destruction 
and  the  needless  spoliation  on  the  human 
environment. 


The  new  technologies  on  which  man  pins 
his  hopes  can  do  much  to  enhance  a  deterio- 
rating habitat  but  they  cannot  replace  It.  And 
If,  as  seems  likely,  our  environment  must 
further  deteriorate  before  our  follies  can  be 
brought  under  control,  the  old  meaning  of 
conservation  may  become  lost.  In  the  bleak 
light  of  our  man-made  perils,  with  every  re- 
source needed  for  epic  solutions,  the  wild 
creatures  that  were  the  original  objects  of 
conservation  may  be  abandoned  altogether. 
Yet  failure  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
"mere  animals"  may  be  an  early  sign  that  we 
are  reverting  to  mere  animals  ourselves. 

These  dark  speculations  are  brought  to 
mind  by  a  release  from  the  Office  of  En- 
dangered Species  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  list  "78  species  of  wild- 
life .  .  .  threatened  with  extinction  In  the 
United  States."  Like  most  statistics  designed 
to  Influence  the  public,  this  list  is  somewhat 
padded,  l^ore  than  half  of  the  14  mammals 
are  not  "species"  at  all,  but  local  races  or 
geographic  subspecies  of  creatures  quite  com- 
mon elsewhere.  The  same  Is  true  of  many 
of  the  creatures  In  the  other  classes.  Some  of 
the  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  are 
threatened  only  In  the  sense  that  their  range 
Is  extremely  restricted. 

Still,  the  high  figure — 78— Is  probably 
accurate  enough.  If  some  of  these  creatures 
are  of  doubtful  candidacy,  there  are  many 
others  that  could  be  nominated  In  their 
place.  I  think  Immediately  of  the  golden 
eagle,  prairie  and  Aplomado  falcons,  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker,  reddish  egret,  polar 
bear,  fisher,  and  white-tailed  prairie  dog. 
And,  since  subspecies  are  to  be  Included, 
what  of  the  wild  mustang,  which  ranchers 
have  shot  down  like  vermin?  Although  In- 
troduced Into  the  Americas  by  the  Span- 
lards — or  reintroduced,  since  a  native  North 
American  wild  horse  died  out  during  the 
Pleistocene  Age — the  mustang  has  since  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  bone,  like  the 
eagle  and  the  prairie  dog,  the  timber  wolf 
and  the  grizzly  bear. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  all  of  our  extinct  birds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Labrador  duck, 
were  once  extremely  common,  whereas  no 
bird  historically  uncommon  and  still  rare — 
the  whooping  crane.  Ivory  billed  woodpecker, 
California  condor,  and  rare  songbirds — has 
yet  become  extinct.  The  great  auk,  passenger 
pigeon,  and  Carolina  parakeet  fell  victim  to 
commercial  slaughter.  But  of  the  many  other 
marketable  forms  of  birds  and  mammals  that 
were  endangered  50  years  ago — Including  the 
sea  otter  and  bison,  the  snowy  egret  and  the 
golden  plover — only  the  Eskimo  curlew  and 
the  whales  have  not  been  restored  to  safe 
populations.  In  effect,  the  "commercial" 
species  have  been  replaced  on  the  endqiigfered 
lUt  by  the  "predators  and  pests":  the  wolves 
and  bears,  the  hawks  and  eagles,  and  the 
prairie  dogs. 

The  American  alligator  is  the  last  North 
American  creature  whose  decline  Is  stlU  at- 
tributable to  commercial  greed.  For  the  rest, 
the  most  serious  threat  Is  loss  of  habitat. 

Loss  of  habitat  most  often  comes  about 
through  man's  Interference  with  the  envi- 
ronment, from  careless  meddling  to  outright 
devastation.  The  introduction  of  exotic  or 
foreign  species,  the  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
m  western  rivers,  for  Instance,  and  the  mon- 
goose in  Hawaii,  also  accovmts  for  the  en- 
dangered status  of  certain  creatures.  Man 
himself  Is,  of  course,  an  exotic  species  In 
North  America,  whose  arrival  was  for  other 
creatures  the  ultimate  disaster.  His  pollution 
of  a  continent,  which  has  amounted  to  near 
genius  In  Its  variety  and  rapidity,  is  the 
greatest  present  threat  to  North  American 
wlldUfe. 

If  the  Florida  panther  disappears.  It  will  be 
a  loss  to  all  Americans  who  visit  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  or  the  Evergltuies — even  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  panther,  or  who 
remind  themselves  that  the  cougar  as  a 
species  still  occurs  from  Canada  to  the  Ar- 


gentine. Evaporated  from  the  landscape  will 
be  that  mystery  Instilled  In  the  quiet  air  by 
the  hint  of  a  great  cat's  presence,  whether 
one  ever  glimpses  It  or  not.  Pew  ask,  after  all, 
for  a  glimpse  of  God.  It  Is  the  mystery,  the 
wildness.  In  our  world  that  Is  dying  and 
mystery  Is.  by  definition.  Irreplaceable. 

Destroying  the  Master  Plan  foe 
Coexistence 
London. — ^Por  a  billion  years  nature  pur- 
sued Its  master  plan  of  co-existence  for  all 
living  things — until  man  came  along.  There 
were    a    few    setbacks    along    the    way — a 
change  In  climate  destroyed  the  great  rep- 
tiles and  for  some  other  species  evolution 
turned  out  to  be  a  one-way  street  to  obliv- 
ion— ^but  generally  as  time  went  by  the  lion 
learned  to  leave  a  lamb  or  two  for  his  next 
meal. 
Then  came  man.  the  carnivorous  predator. 
Co-existence   was  not,   and   apparently  is 
not,  for  him.  Today,  as  in  the  beginning,  he 
U  still  killing. 

It  Is  no  longer  news  that  man  Is  quite 
possibly  the  only  mammal  ever  deliberately 
to  wipe  another  species  completely  from  the 
space  of  the  earth.  Since  the  start  of  re- 
corded time  forms  of  mammals  have  become 
extinct  In  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
much  of  this  has  been  man's  handiwork. 

In  the  past  two  centuries,  the  process  has 
accelerated.  Some  authorities  believe  one 
species  of  mammal  dies  out  every  year.  And 
there  are  said  to  be  between  250  and  300 
"candidates  for  extinction" — to  quote  one 
observer — on  the  edge  of  doom. 

For  example,  man  annihilated  the  passen- 
ger pigeon  which  once  darkened  the  skies  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  horselike  quaggas, 
used  to  feed  native  labor  In  South  Africa. 

Man  Ukes  all  the  earth  as  his  living  space 
even  where  It  is  vital  to  the  existence  of 
other  creatures.  Where  there  has  been  a 
conflict  with  his  own  comfort,  desires  or 
greed  there  has  usually  been  only  one  out- 
come. 

Today,  however,  the  cautious  word  from 
conservationists  Is  that  nations  as  well  as 
Individuals  seem  to  be  awakening  to  the  fact 
priceless  and  Irreplaceable  natural  resources 
are  vanishing.  In  Africa  and  elsewhere  there 
Is  a  new  awareness  that  a  source  of  protein 
has  been  there  all  the  time  waiting  to  be 
used  and  that  animals  In  the  wild  also  rep- 
resent high  Income  from  tourists. 

Nepal,  in  fact,  rehoused  22,000  natives  so 
tourists  could  prowl  Its  rhinoceros  sanctuary. 
All  this  Is  good  If  belated  news  for  the 
polar  bear,  the  giant  panda,  the  tapir,  the 
black  rhinoceros,  the  otter,  the  blue  whale 
and  others  of  what  conservationists  call  "the 
threatened  species." 

The  campaign  to  save  such  species  Is  be- 
ing Intensified  and  In  this  connection  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  written  a  powerful 
warning  In  a  new  book  significantly  titled:^ 
"Vanishing  Wild  Animals  of  the  World." 
Stressing  the  urgency  of  the  situation  the 
Duke  (Who  persuaded  his  wife,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, to  stop  wearing  her  leopard  coat  to 
help  save  the  species)  wrote: 

"The  resoiirces  of  nature  are  not  limitless 
and  now  that  Man  has  acquired  so  many  of 
the  powers  that  used  to  be  exercised  by  God, 
we  are  In  grave  danger  of  destroying  the  very 
world  we  live  in  starting  with  aU  the  wild 
things  that  get  in  our  way." 

The  Duke  is  International  trustee  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  which  Is  spearheading 
the  campaign. 

In  his  survey  of  the  state  of  wildlife  today 
the  author  of  "Vanishing  Wild  Animals  of 
the  World"  has  harsh  words  about  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Mexico. 

"The  world  would  be  a  much  richer  place 
If  the  abounding  wildlife  resources  that 
existed  on  the  North  American  continent  had 
been  carefully  conserved  and  harvested  in- 
stead of  being  nearly  wiped  out,  as  happened 
with  the  bison,  the  fur  seal  and  the  sea  otter 
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to  name  only  thr«e,"  he  wrote.  A«  an  exam- 
pie  of  the  profligate  waate  of  an  abundant 
natural  resource  the  story  of  the  near-exter- 
mination of  the  bison  probably  stands  un- 
surpassed In  recorded  history. 

There  were  bison  in  the  millions  on  the 
ranges  when  the  American  West  was  won.  By 
1883  there  were  only  10.000  left  and  a  party 
of  hunters  In  North  Dakota  set  out  to  kill 
them  all.  And  nearly  did  so!  Six  years  later 
a  census  showed  only  541  left  In  the  United 
States — and  only  then  did  Congress  pro- 
tect them. 

The  blue  whale,  the  largest  mammal  that 
ever  lived,  Is  a  spectacular  example  of  hu- 
manity coming  to  Its  senses — If  It  Is  not  too 
late.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  believed 
to  be  30,000  to  40,000  of  them,  often  100  feet 
long  and  120  tons  In  weight,  with  their 
tongues  alone  weighing  as  much  as  a  full 
grown  elephant. 

Now  there  may  be  no  more  than  850  and 
although  they  are  finally  completely  pro- 
tected the  question  Is  whether  there  are  too 
few  to  meet  for  mating  In  the  vastneas  of  the 
oceans 

The  Siberian  tiger  Is  going  fast  In  China 
because  its  bones  are  alleged  to  convey  physi- 
cal coivage  and  sexual  prowess.  The  Barbary 
hyena  U.down  to  400  because  the  halra  from 
Its  mane  are  regarded  as  a  talisman. 

Killing  an  Arabian  Oryx  even  from  a  Jeep 
with  an  automatic  gun  is  supposed  to  be  a 
feat  of  courage  so  the  Fauna  Preservation 
Society  rescued  some  of  the  survivors  and 
established   a   breeding  colony   In   Phoenix. 

Destruction  of  forests  and  demands  of  pet 
dealers  and  zoos  are  decimating  gorillas  and 
orangutans.  One  dealer  in  the  Amazon  ex- 
ported 480.000  skins  of  animals  In  one  year, 
mostly  to  what  "Vanishing  Wild  Animals  of 
the  World"  calls  "Miami  pet  dealers."  This 
sort  of  trade,  the  author  claimed,  has  nearly 
decimated  wildlife  In  parts  of  Peru.  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  Brazil  and  Ecuador. 

The  koala  bear  was  almost  wiped  out  In 
Queensland,  Atistralla,  with  600,000  killed 
for  their  skins  In  1927  alone.  Now  they  are 
safely  protected  and  Increasing.  But  If  hunt- 
era  can  slaughter  these  cuddly  little  fellowa 
they  can  shoot  anything. 

Some  species  are  hanging  on  tenuously: 

The  Mangebey  monkey  has  been  saved  tem- 
porarily because  of  border  friction  between 
Kenya  and  the  Somali  Republic.  The  brow- 
antlered  deer  may  survive  In  India  only  be- 
cause the  tribes  around  It  are  vegetarians. 
The  numbat,  an  Australian  anteater.  has  the 
good  luck  to  live  on  the  security-protected 
Woomera  rocket  range.  The  grlant  otter  of 
Peru  has  been  saved  so  far  because  hostile 
tribes  attack  white  hunters. 

But  the  douc  langur  monkey  and  the  kou- 
prey  wild  ox  are  becoming  casualties  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  The  aye-aye  monkey  of  Mada- 
gascar led  a  charmed  life  because  supersti- 
tious natives  thought  Its  touch  meant  death. 
Education  has  made  them  less  superstltltous 
and  It  could  be  goodbye  to  the  aye-aye. 

Russia  has  a  good  record  In  conservation 
and  may  unwittingly  this  time,  be  helping 
save  the  black  rhinoceros  of  Kenya  whose 
born  Is  prized  In  China  and  the  Par  East  for 
Its  alleged  aphrodisiac  properties. 

According  to  reports  In  Africa  the  Russians 
are  selling  ground  stag  horn  as  rhino  horn 
and  heavily  undercutting  the  Mombasa  mar- 
ket price. 

This  Is  beginning  to  make  It  uneconomic 
for  poachers  to  kill  the  black  rhino— one 
plus,  at  least,  for  the  Communists. 

AntiCA  Nkvxi  Has  It  So  Bad 
JoHANNxsBtTxo,   SoTTTH   Atuca. — As  many 
conservationists  see  It.  Wildlife  xMrer  bad 
It  so  bad  In  Africa. 

Once — vast  gam*  bards  are  stalked  by 
poachers,  blocked  by  fences  and  dlapoa- 
seased  by  new  dams,  missile  bases  and  do- 
mestic livestock.  Some  are  killed  In  the  name 
at  sclentlflo  game  control.   Otbera  are  af- 


flicted  by  drought,   disease,   fires   and   pes- 
ticide*. 

The  black  rhino  herds  of  Kenya  were  de- 
pleted over  the  years  by  hunters  who  wanted 
the  horns  to  be  powdered  as  an  alleged 
aphrodisiac,  for  sale  In  the  Par  East. 

Some  experts  say  It  has  taken  man  less 
than  50  years  to  reduce  by  two- thirds  the 
migrant  wildlife  that  once  roamed  East 
Africa's  700.000  acres  of  grass  and  forest 
land. 

In  South-West  Africa,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  big  as  California,  ofllclal  statistics 
show  more  than  a  quarter  million  kudu, 
gemsbok,  zebra  and  ostrich  have  been  killed 
since  1900.  This  counts  only  hides  and  skins 
checked  at  auctions. 

Bush  fires  and  chronic  poaching  threaten 
an  end  to  Kafue  National  Park  In  Zambia 
as  a  game  conservation  territory.  During  the 
flood  season  vast  herds  of  red  and  black 
lechwe,  a  type  of  buck,  come  Into  the  green 
grasslands.  From  there  they  are  driven  to 
the  water's  edge  by  tribesmen  who  spear 
them  from  canoes. 

Botswana  now  licenses  not  only  thoae 
whites  who  hunt  for  sport,  but  also  tribes- 
men who  kill  game  for  food.  This  politically 
unpopular  move  came  after  the  government 
discovered  that  many  Africans,  equipped 
with  powerful  rifles,  had  turned  from  sub- 
sistence hunting  to  commercial  shooting. 
One  firm  bought  600  springbok  skins  In 
1966  and  had  10.600  In  stock  a  year  later. 

Game  reserves  are  not  proving  a  simple 
answer. 

As  migration  of  wild  life  Into  reserves  In- 
creases, so  does  pressure  on  the  food  supply 
for  animals  already  there.  In  one  year 
rangers  culled  2.900  elephants  and  2.000 
hlppopotamxises  from  Uganda's  Murchlson 
Pallas  Park.  A  hippo  can  eat  ISO  pounds  of 
grass  a  day. 

Zambia's  game  department  planned  to  kill 
between  3.000  and  6,000  elephants  In  Luan- 
gwa  Oame  Reserve  because  of  over-popula- 
tion was  destroying  vegetation  and  causing 
starvation.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season  as 
many  a«  15,000  elephants  Jam  the  park's 
3,200  square  miles. 

South  Africa  erected  a  10-strand  barbed 
wlr«  fence  around  most  of  Kruger  National 
Park  In  a  vain  effort  to  control  hoof  and 
mouth  disease.  Elephants  merely  walk 
through  the  barrier,  lions  crawl  under  It, 
various  buck  leap  It  and  smaller  beasts  slip 
through  the  wire. 

Drought,  bu&h  flres  and  unrestricted  shoot- 
ing In  neighboring  Mozambique  sent  thou- 
sands of  elephants  fleeing  Into  the  protected 
Kruger  Park.  The  number  Increased  by  more 
than  4.000  In  1964-67. 

The  government  culls  elephant,  zebra,  Im- 
pala,  buffalo  and  blue  wlldebeeste  In  Kruger 
Park.  Zebra  are  caught  live  and  sold  outside 
the  reserv'e.  Impala  and  blue  wildebeest  are 
shot  at  night.  Elephant  and  buffalo  are  Im- 
mobilized by  drugged  darts  shot  from  heli- 
copters and  removed  later  when  the  herd  has 
moved  off. 

Officials  disagree  on  how  game  parks  should 
be  run.  Some  want  them  left  as  close  to  their 
pristine  state  as  possible.  Others  insist  on 
paved  roads  so  the  taxpayer  can  motor  In 
comfort  to  view  the  animals. 

Most  species  In  Kruger  are  so  used  to  cars 
filled  with  tourists  that  many  animals  pan- 
handle food  from  visitors.  Lions  like  to 
stretch  out  on  the  sun-warmed  asphalt  on 
chilly  days.  They  sometimes  walk  alongside 
a  slowly  moving  car  as  buck  graze  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  This  prevents  tbelr 
prey  from  getting  wind  of  them. 

Bald  Eagle  in  TaoxraLs 
EvKxcLAOCB    Pa«k,    Fla.— Tbo    bald    eagle, 

symbol  of  America's  majesty  and  might.  Is 

eating  Itself  toward  extinction. 
It  Isn't  a  high  cholesterol  count  that  Is 

slowly  killing  off  the  magnificent  bird  Ben 

Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Jobn  Adams 


made  the  focal  point  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  in  1782. 

"Unless  we  take  steps  to  prevent  It,  pesti- 
cides— DDT  m  particular — will  eventually 
eradicate  the  bald  eagle,"  predicts  Alexander 
Sprunt  rv,  the  research  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society. 

Florida  and  Alaska  are  the  last  two  strong- 
holds of  the  bald  eagle  In  the  United  States. 
Because  of  Alaska's  "superfavorable"  habitat, 
the  bald  eagle  Is  In  no  Immediate  danger  of 
extinction  there. 

Such  Is  not  the  case  in  Florida,  where  the 
l>ald  eagle  population  la  now  estimated  at 
200-250  pairs  and  Is  still  declining.  In  1966, 
Florida  had  over  300  pairs  of  bald  eagles. 

Sprunt,  a  40-year-old  research  biologist, 
said  Florida's  bald  eagle  population  Is  con- 
centrate^ In  four  areas — the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  Or- 
lando, from  Stuart  to  Jacksonville  on  the 
upper  East  Coast,  and  from  Naples  to  Tampa 
Bay  on  the  West  Coast. 

"The  two  coastal  areas  are  In  great  dan- 
ger," Sprunt  said,  "because  their  reproduc- 
tion rate  Is  way  down — less  than  30  per  cent. 
They  are  barely  holding  their  own  In  the 
Lake  Okeechobee  to  Orlando  area. 

"The  Everglades  National  Park  has  the 
healthiest  bald  eagle  population  In  the 
United  States,  except  possibly  Southeast 
Alaska,"  Sprunt  said. 

There  are  about  55  pairs  of  bald  eagles  m 
the  Everglades  National  Park,  according  to 
park  naturalist  William  Robertson.  He  esti- 
mates their  reproduction  rate  la  "cloae  to 
60  per  cent." 

To  maintain  a  stable  population,  Sprunt 
said  eagles  must  have  a  reproduction  rate  of 
50  per  cent.  "This  means  that  half  the  nests 
must  produce  an  eaglet  each  year." 

Sprunt  said  there  are  four  major  factors 
pushing  the  bald  eagle  toward  extinction. 

Sprunt  said  pesticide  pollution  and  the 
shooting  of  eagles  by  unknowing  or  uncaring 
persons  are  the  most  serious.  The  other  two 
causes  are  habitat  destruction  and  human 
population  pressure. 

"Habitat  destruction  Is  very  prominent  in 
Florida  because  both  people  and  eagles  like 
waterfront  lots,"  he  said.  "And  as  we  become 
Increasingly  mobile,  more  and  more  people 
are  getting  into  the  same  areas  as  the  eagles, 
and  eagles  and  people  don't  mix." 

Sprunt  worries  most  about  peaticldes  in 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  group,  of  which 
DDT  Is  the  most  common.  These  are  the  so- 
called  "persistent  pesticides,"  so  named  be- 
cause they  have  an  extremely  long  life. 

"The  half  life  of  DDT,  for  example,  is  10 
years. '  Sprunt  said.  "This  means  that  If  one 
poimd  of  DDT  Is  applied  to  an  acre  of  ground 
In  1969,  a  half  pound  will  still  be  there  in 
1979." 

Vegetable  farmers  are  the  chief  users  of 
persistent  pesticides  in  Florida,  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  vegetable  producers. 

Sprunt  said  pesticides  are  being  washed  In 
Increasing  volume  into  the  lakes,  rivers, 
canals  and  bays  that  the  eagles  hunt  their 
primary  food — fish. 

When  DDT  la  present  in  the  body  of  eagles. 
Sprunt  explained,  it  decomposes  the  har- 
mones  In  the  liver  that  affect  the  calcium 
metabolism  of  the  bird. 

"Wl^n  the  calcium  metabolism  of  the 
female  eagle  Is  disrupted,  it  lays  eggs  with 
very  thin  shells.  This  causes  death  through 
breakage  or  excessive  water  evaporation  from 
the  egg's  embryo."  Sprunt  said. 

The  danger  of  pesticides  is  compounded,  he 
said,  by  their  annual  reappUcatlon.  "It  has  a 
snowballing  effect  that  will  continue  to 
worsen  unless  It  la  checked." 
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TOWARD  A  MORE  REALISTIC  IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
lower  import  restrictions  and  to  liberal- 


ize international  trade.  The  price  of  such 
a  foreigii  trade  policy  is,  as  stated  by  Eric 
White,  former  Director  of  OATT,  that 
of  "eternal  vigilance." 

It  is  time  to  apply  the  results  of  this 
vigilance  and  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  liberal  international  trade  pro- 
gram is  injuring  some  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries. These  industries  require  that 
our  coimtry  formulate  a  more  realistic 
trade  policy  to  maintain  their  position 
in  the  domestic  market  and  to  promote 
exportation  of  their  products. 

While  I  realize  the  necessity  of  the 
continuation  of  a  policy  of  expanding 
world  trade,  the  industries  and  com- 
modities Injured  by  this  Increasing  lib- 
eralization must  be  supported  by  a  re- 
vised adjustment  assistance  or  a  specific, 
flexible  quota  system.  We  must  find  new 
approaches  to  assist  domestic  activity 
while  following  our  fundamental  goal 
of  ever  expanding  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  markets. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  outlined 
the  situation  in  his  recent  statement  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  He 
said: 

The  difficult  problema  .  .  .  are  not  those 
of  general  principle*  but  of  particular  cases. 
The  quick  growth  of  Imports  has  presented 
a  severe  challenge  to  a  number  of  domestic 
Industries  .  .  .  Our  trade  policy  ...  If  it  Is 
to  be  successful  must  take  into  account 
those  Industries  which  suffer  acute  distress 
from  Import  competition. 

We  should  at  this  time  think,  as  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  Stans,  of  amending 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  pro- 
vide better  adjustment  assistance  to  in- 
jured firms,  or  invoke  other  restrictive 
measures  such  as  flexible,  and  hopefully 
temporary,  quotas. 

Among  the  domestic  industries  cur- 
rently seeking  protection  against  im- 
ports are  those  producing  steel,  textiles, 
shoes,  and  chemicals.  A  substitute  for 
lowered  tariffs  must  be  found  to  keep 
these  as  well  as  many  other  industries 
healthy  and  viable  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing imports. 

International  trade  problems  are  not 
confined  to  industry  import  protection. 
Our  trade  policy  vitally  affects  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  exports  as  well. 

At  present,  the  European  Economic 
Community — EEC — is  contemplating  the 
levy  of  a  heavy  internal  tax  on  soybeans 
and  vegetable  oil  products  imported  into 
member  countries.  Further,  canned  hams 
from  Common  Market  coimtries  success- 
fully compete  here  with  those  domes- 
tically produced  because  of  a  $0.22  sub- 
sidy received  by  the  foreign  exporter.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  community  will  not 
levy  the  proposed  tax  and  that  they  will 
discontinue  subsidies  to  agricultural  ex- 
porters. However,  if  they  fail  to  do  this, 
or  where  the  trade  policies  or  export  sub- 
sidies of  other  coimtries  are  unfair  or 
discriminatory  to  our  products,  we 
should  invoke  offsetting  export  subsidies 
as  well  as  additional  restrictions  to  their 
imports.  These  subsidies  and  restrictions 
could  then  be  used  as  leverage  for  agree- 
ments to  reduce  or  phase  out  all  sub- 
sidy supports,  tax  tariffs,  and  other  trade 
barriers. 

Foreign  nations  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
the  QATT  by  Invoking  unfair  and  dls- 
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criminatory  licensing  fees,  taxes,  duties, 
or  other  indirect  devices  restricting 
American  exports.  We  must  establish 
restrictive  measures  against  the  import 
products  of  countries  engaging  in  such 
practices  until  agreements  can  be  nego- 
tiated to  adequately  reduce  or  remove 
their  direct  and  indirect  trade  barriers 
to  our  exports.  American  exports  cannot 
continue  to  be  discriminated  against  by 
countries  who  import  products  freely  in- 
to our  country  under  our  more  liberal 
trade  policies. 

I  do  not  endorse  the  quota,  market 
sharing,  or  export  subsidy  approach  to 
solve  all  the  complex  problems  of  com- 
peting in  the  international  marketplace. 
However,  such  import  restrictions  and 
export  assistance  could  provide  the  flex- 
ibility necessary  for  a  particular  Industry 
or  agricultural  producer  to  adjust  to  for- 
eign competition. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  30 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  30,  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  on 
January  21.  I  have  supported  this  meas- 
ure before  and  want  to  make  known  my 
support  for  It  now. 

The  resolution  would  confer  upon  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  the 
authority  necessary  for  that  committee 
to  receive  and  to  report  to  the  Senate 
bills  and  resolutions  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  Transforming  this 
committee  into  a  full-fledged  legislative 
committee  will  more  adequately  guaran- 
tee that  the  problems  of  small  business 
win  receive  the  legislative  attention  they 
deserve.  The  existing  committee  has 
made  diligent  efforts  to  survey  and  study 
the  needs  of  small  businesses,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  empowered  to  perform  the 
vital  legislative  functions  that  can  make 
such  efforts  more  meaningful. 

Legislation  affecting  small  businesses 
now  goes  to  several  legislative  commit- 
tees which  have  numerous  other  respon- 
sibilities and  burdens.  The  Importance  of 
small  businesses  to  our  economy  and  na- 
tional well-being,  as  well  as  the  difiBcult 
conditions  now  faced  by  many  small 
businesses,  warrants  a  legislative  com- 
mittee that  can  give  Its  full  attention  to 
these  matters. 


CRITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 30  I  was  joined  by  21  Senators  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A,  Volpe,  In  which  we  expressed 
our  concern  over  the  critical  problems  of 
air  traffic  control  and  cited  the  need  for 
vigorous  action  to  handle  the  growing 
volume  of  air  traffic  In  a  safer  and  more 
efficient  manner. 

Since  sending  this  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, two  bills  have  been  introduced  on 
this  subject,  one  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  and  one  by 
myself.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  reply  we  have  now  received  from 
Secretary  Volpe.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sec- 
retary's reply,  which  offers  a  detailed 
statement   of   the   Department's   views 


and  efforts  to  deal  with  the  acute  per- 
sonel  and  operating  problems  of  air  traf- 
fic control,  will  supply  much  food  for 
thought  during  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary's  letter  and  our  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 30  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  31, 1969. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know, 
many  members  of  Congress  have  become  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  air  traffic  control,  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  procedures  and  the  per- 
sonnel Involved  in  these  critical  operations. 
There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  more  energetic 
action  to  handle  the  growing  volume  of  air 
traffic  In  a  safer  and  more  efficient  manner. 
A  matter  of  central  Importance  Is  the  per- 
sonnel policy  to  be  followed  In  this  field.  As 
aircraft  grow  larger  and  more  numerous,  and 
as  the  control  technologies  become  ever  more 
complex,  It  is  Imperative  that  personnel 
standards  and  practices  be  raised  accordingly. 
More  lives  are  at  stake  and  more  compli- 
cated tasks  must  be  performed.  These  de- 
cisive facts  compel  us  to  Improve  incentives 
and  working  conditions  to  Insure  that  fully 
qualified  personnel  are  available  at  all  times 
to  meet  the  Immense  demands  on  air  traffic 
controllers. 

We  believe  that  a  great  deal  can  and 
should  be  done  under  existing  authority  to 
meet  the  budding  personnel  crisis  In  air 
traffic  control.  We  urge  you  to  take  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures  to  Insure  that  this 
crisis  Is  forestalled,  not  only  by  expanding 
the  numbers  of  air  traffic  controllers  but  also 
by  upgrading  the  standards  and  conditions 
of  employment.  These  Issues  have  received 
much  discussion  but  little  action  In  recent 
months  and  we  earnestly  hope  that.  In  con- 
cert with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  operating  agencies,  you  will  now  take 
swift  and  effective  action. 

Last  year  more  than  twenty  Senators  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Air  Traffic  Control,  specifying  that  the 
Commission  would  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  whole  range  of 
ojjeratlng  and  personnel  problems  in  the  air 
traffic  field.  Although  subsequently  a  com- 
mission somewhat  similar  In  purpose  was 
appointed  by  Secretary  Boyd,  It  appears  to 
have  made  little,  If  any,  progress  toward 
proposing  viable  solutions.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  has  seemed  to  lack  either  the 
desire  or  the  Initiative  to  deal  constructively 
with  the  acute  problems  of  the  air  traffic 
controllers  who  man  the  systems  Involved. 

We  are  considering  a  variety  of  legislative 
Ideas  bearing  on  these  problems  and  will  be 
In    touch    with   you   again    In    the    coming 
months.  But  at  the  outset  of  your  tenure  as 
Secretary,   we   wished   to   express  both   our 
concern  In  this  matter  and  our  strong  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  you  In  designing  and 
Implementing  an  effective  program  for  air 
traffic  control  operations  and  personnel. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  Cltoton  P.  Ander- 
son,   BmcH   Bayh,    Henry    Bellmon, 
Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Quentin  N.  Bub- 
DicK,    Clifford    P.    Case,    Thomas   J. 
DoDD,  Peter  H.  Dominick,  Thomas  P. 
Eacleion,  Hiram  L.  Fonc,  Philip  A. 
Hart,    Daniel    L.    Inouye,    Jacob    K. 
Javits,    Len    B.    Jordan,    Thomas    J. 
MclNTYRE,    Jack    Miller,    Joseph    M, 
MoNTOYA,  Claiborne  Pell,  Charles  H. 
Percy,  Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Hugs 
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practice  will  now  enable  a  new  controller 
entering  the  system  to  progresa  to  the  full 
non-«upervlBory  level  in  three  years  with  an 
annual  baae  salary  ranging  from  $8,463  to 
tl4.409  in  high  density  locatlona.  A  recent 
comparison  with  career  patterns  In  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  officers  In 
the  Air  Force  (see  Exhibit  3)  illustrates  the 
controllers  opportunity  for  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

Another  Important  Improvement  In  the 
post  year  has  been  the  centralization  of 
training  for  new  air  traffic  controllers  at  the 
PAA  Academy.  This  Is  to  assure  that  all  theae 
controllers  are  given  uniform  training  In 
modem  training  laboratories  capable  of  sim- 
ulating live  air  traffic  conditions. 

Furthermore,  the  FAA  also  initiated  a  pio- 
neer effort  In  a  recent  proposal  to  the  CSO. 
This  would  permit  air  traffic  controllers  who 
had  served  In  high  density  facilities  to  move 
to  less  complex  facilities  without  loss  of  pay 
or  grade.  FAA  Is  making  this  effort  to  aaaure 
that  controllers  who  can  no  longer  bear  the 
strain  of  high  activity  work  are  permitted 
to  complete  their  careers  without  loss  of 
grade  or  prestige.  On  several  occasions  FAA 
haa  also  proposed  legislative  action  to  au- 
thorize  early  retirement   for  controllers. 

In  addition  to  Innovative  pay,  recruitment, 
and  training  efforts,  the  FAA  has  embarked 
on  a  comprehensive  modernization  of  Its 
technological  efforts  to  support  the  con- 
trollers In  a  new  National  Aviation  System. 
This  system  provides  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  radar  and  automation  equipment 
and  Identification  systems.  This  will  relieve 


the  controllers  of  many  routine,  repetitive 
tasks  and  permit  them  to  concentrate  more 
effectively  on  the  decision-making  aspects 
of  the  Job. 

We  are  constantly  looking  ahead  and  are 
working  with  the  aviation  Industry  to  de- 
termine requirements  for  the  National  Avia- 
tion Sjrstem  of  the  future.  The  extent  to 
which  such  a  program  can  be  implemented 
la  dependent  upon  available  resources.  The 
cost  of  developing  a  National  Aviation  Sys- 
tem adequate  to  meet  the  increasing  amount 
and  complexity  of  olr  traffic  is  presently  esti- 
mated at  more  than  1.3  billion  dollars  over 
the  next  five  years.  To  help  finance  this  pro- 
gram, the  Administration  has  proposed  legls- 
latlon  which  would  result  In  the  users  of 
the  system  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
coat.  Secretary  Boyd's  committee,  to  which 
you  refer  In  your  letter.  Is  also  moving  for- 
ward. Its  primary  emphasis,  however.  Is  on 
the  air  traffic  control  problems  of  the  IQSO's 
and  solutions  to  these  problems. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand or  comment  effectively  on  your  ob- 
servation that  the  FAA  lacks  "the  desire  or 
Initiative"  to  deal  constructively  with  these 
problems.  Should  you  have  any  specific  In- 
formation which  would  assist  In  clarifying 
your  views,  we  would  be  pleased  to  comment 
further. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  your  Interest 
In  the  challenging  problems  that  confront 
us  and  trust  we  can  count  on  your  continued 
support. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 


THK  a»cmrTA«T  OF  TaANSPorTATiow, 
Wathington,  DC,  February  14,  1969. 
Hon.  EDWAao  W.  BaooKS, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dcaa  ScNAToa  BaooKX:  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  In  which  you  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  expressed  concern  about  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  air  traffic  control.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  aviation  Industry  requires  a 
balanced  air  transportation  system.  The  sys- 
tem needs  additional  alrp>orts  and  associated 
facilities,  access  transportation,  more  mod- 
ernized terminal  and  enroute  navigational 
systems,  and  more  personnel  to  establish, 
maintain,  and  operate  the  total  system. 

Tour  offer  of  cooperation  In  designing  and 
ImplemenUng  an  effective  program  for  air 
traffic  control  operations  and  personnel  is 
most  welcome  as  this  la  a  very  vital  part  of 
our  total  requirements. 

We  agree  that  the  best  poeslble  working 
conditions  must  be  available  at  all  times  and 
that  there  are  adequate  numbers  of  trained 
air  traffic  controllers  who  are  performing 
effectively. 

There  have  been  a  significant  number  of 
positive  achievements  during  the  past  year 
to  improve  the  pay,  training,  recruitment 
tachnk)ues,  and  working  conditions  of  the 
air  traffic  controller  and  to  modernize  the 
system. 

On  December  15,  1968,  a  new  Civil  Service 
Commission  standard  for  air  traffic  control- 
lers was  Implemented  resulting  In  a  substan- 
tial pay  raise  for  9,234  of  our  19,038  control- 
lers. The  standard  la  one  of  a  series  which 
have  provided  grade  raises  for  large  numbers 
of  controllers  over  the  last  ten  years.  In 
January  1959  the  basic  salary  of  a  top  work- 
ing level  controller  waa  $7,030  a  year;  In  Jan- 
uary 1969  the  same  level  controller  has  a  base 
pay  of  •14.409.  With  the  addition  of  possible 
Sunday,  night,  and  holiday  pay  and  an  aver- 
age of  four  hours  of  overtime  per  pay  period, 
his  annual  salary  can  reach  a  range  of  $17,062 
to  $22,178  (see  Exhibit  1) . 

A  1968  National  Science  Foundation  Survey 
shows  that  this  compares  favorably  with  pro- 
fessional occupations  requiring  considerably 
more  formal  education.  For  example,  the 
median  annual  government  salary  for  chem- 
ists and  biological  scienttsU  U  $13,500.  for 
physicists,  $14,500,  and  for  mathematicians 
$15,300  (see  Exhibit  2). 

Another  important  pay  benefit  for  con- 
trollers, which  was  Initiated  October  1967, 
was  obtained  late  In  1968.  The  Congress,  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  request, 
passed  legislation  providing  true  time  and 
one-half  rates  for  substantial  overtime  work 
performed  by  air  traffic  controllers.  This 
precedent  setting  provision  la  available  only 
to  personnel  in  positions  critical  to  the  dally 
operation  of  the  air  traffic  control  system. 

In  the  recruitment  area,  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation .Administration  Is  now  concentrating 
on  attracting  controllers  at  the  grade  GS-9 
entrance  level  in  contrast  to  the  previously 
used  base  level  of  grade  GS-6.  In  this  way 
we  hope  to  attract  the  most  experienced  con- 
trollers Into  the  system  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  minimize  the  time  required  to  reach  the 
fvill    performance    level.    This    recruitment 

EXHIBIT  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  GS-13  CONTROLLER  196t  INCOME  (FUU  PERFORMANCE  LEVEL  NONSUPERVISORY)  WITH  1968  NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 

PERSONNEL 


March  -4,  1999 
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EXHIBIT  l.-SALARY  DATA  FOR  FULL  PERFORMANCE  NONSUPERVISORY  CONTROLLERS 
GS-13-FULL  PERFORMANCE  NONSUPERVISORY  CONTROLLERS  (HIGH  DENSITY  FACILITIES) 


Sttpl 


Step  3 


Steps 


Step  10 


614.  76 
591.  20 
472.96 


653.16 
628.00 
502.40 


A.  C«mp«nution  (icludini  overtime: 

Bas«                                  $14,409.00    J15.369.00    J16.329.00 

Night  (40  pereent o«  tim«) 576.00 

Sunday  (40) 554.00 

Holiday  (8) 443.00 

Total 15,982.00 

B.  Ovartitna: 

2  hrj.  par  pay  period 348.92 

4hrj.  par  pay  period 1,080.56 

8  hrs.  par  pay  pariod 2, 161. 12 

16  hrs  par  pay  pariod 4,322.24 

C.  Totel  pouibia  salary  (including  tws*  pay,  pn«i«M  pay  and  ovartima  at 

tke  rata  ol  8  hra.  per  pay  period 18,143.12 


J18, 729.  CO 
749  16 
720  CO 
576.  fcO 


17,047.92      18,112.56       20,774.16 


348.92 
1,152.32 
2.304.64 
4,609.28 


348.92 
1,224.08 
2,448.16 
4,896.32 


348.92 
1,404. 00 
2, 808.  00 

5,616.00 


19,352.56     20,560.72       23,582.16 


II.  GS-12-FULL  PERFORMANCE  NONSUPERVISORY  CONTROLLERS  (LESS  COMPLEX  FACILITIES) 


Stapl  Stap3  Stap  5  Slap  10 


A.  Compansation  excluding  overtime: 

Base               ...    $12,174.00  J12.986.00  J13.798.00  $15,828.00 

Night  (40  percent  ol  lima) 487.00  519.44  551.92  633.12 

Sunday(40)             467.00  499.20  530.46  608.80 

Holiday  (8) 374.00  399.36  424.32  487.04 

ToUl 13,502.00  14,404.00  15,304.70  17,556.96 

B.  Ovartima: 

2  hrs.  per  pay  pariod 348.92  348.92  348.92  348  92 

4  hrs.  per  pay  period 912.08  973.44  1,033.76  1.186.64 

8  hrs  per  pay  period 1,824.16  1.946.88  2,067.52  2.373.28 

16  his.  per  pay  period 3,648.22  3,893.76  4.135.04  4.746  M 

C.  Total  possible  salary  (including  base  pay,  premium  pay  and  overtime  at 

the  rate  ol  8  hrs.  per  P*y  P«"od) 15,326.16  16,350.88  17,372.22  19,930.24 


3CI9IIIIHC  MM  M^MNCSI  nMQ 

Median  salarv 
amployafs) 

Median  salary 

(Federal 

Govainment) 

Scientific  and  technical  fiaM 

Median  salarv 
employers) 

Median  salary 

(Federal 

Government) 

JournAvman  controller  (hifti-dcnsitv  fscilitv) 

■  $18,200.24 
17,000.00 
16,200.00 
13, 700.  00 
14,500.00 
13,  500.  00 
13,400.00 
15,500.00 

Mathematics 

$13,000 

$15,300.00 

Frnnomtrt 

$15,000 

14,900 

14,100 

Bioloaical  science             .  .  - ............ 

13,000 

13,500.00 

statistics 

12,900 

13,40a00 

Anthropology .... 

12,700 

16,400.00 

Physics ............ 

Chemistry                                     ....  ..... 

14,000 

.      .    ..             13,500 

Sociology                       .  ..................... 

12,000 

15,80a00 

Political  science............................... 

12,000 

i7,oaaoo 

Atmospheric  and  simcs  Kisace 

13,400 

Linguistics ... 

Agricultural  science 

11,500 

11,000 

13,50a00 

Psychdofy 

13,200 

io,9oaoo 

>  Includes  2  hours  per  tveek  overtime  premium  pay,  step  3, 6-S13. 

Source:  National  Science  Foundation. 

Note:  Number  ol  scientiate  reporting,  298,000. 


I 


COMPARATIVE  PROGRESSION  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLER  FROM  ENTRY  TO  FULL  PERFORMANCE  (HIGH  DENSITY 
.FACILITY)  TO  NORMAL  PROGRESSION  OF  FBI  AND  USAF  OFFICERS 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Normal  antiy. 

2yaar» 

6  years 

9yaart 


1  Additional  6  months  required  lor  those  who  enter  at  GS-7.  Currently  recruiting  at  GS-9,  with  lallbsck  level  at  GS-7. 
I  ENTRANCE  QUALIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Federal  Aviation  Admlnlitrafion,  Air  Traffic  Control,  GS-7:  3  years  general  plw  1  ywf  SP«'»','»<' «'•''?!'  Jl^'i"'HJ„rt^'k*x*iiV 
completion  of  1  year  graduate  study  leading  to  master's  degree;  or  other  substitutions  as  published  in  CSC  Handbook  X-118. 
GS-2152  ATCS  Series  (August  1968). 

Air  Traffic  Control  GS-9' Same  as  above  pus  1  year  ATC  experience. 

Fideral  Bureau  ol  Investigation,  GS-10:  LLB.;  or  B.S.  in  amounting  or  auditing  plus  3  years'  «cou"t.ng  or  audrtmg  expem^^ 
or  B  S  In  4-year  program  other  than  accounting  or  auditing  plus  3  years'  executive  experience  in  business  or  professional  capacity. 

U.S.  Air  Force,  2d  lieutenant:  Academy:  or  advanced  ROTC,  or  officer  candidate  school. 


GRAZING  PEE  INCREASES— TESTI- 
MONY BY  SENATOR  MONTOYA 
BEFORE  U.S.  SENATE  COMMirTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
grazing  fee  Increases  which  went  into 
effect  in  January  of  this  year  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  When 
the  increases  were  first  proposed  in  No- 
vember of  last  year,  I  expressed  my  great 
concern  over  the  fact  that  apparently 
this  decision  was  not  based  on  a  compre- 
hensive consideration  of  all  the  factors 
Involved. 

I  expressed  my  concern  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture, 
respectively,  and  I  also  contacted  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
whom  I  knew  were  also  equally  con- 
cerned. As  a  result  of  my  inquiry — and  I 
am  sure,  those  of  other  concerned  Sena- 
tors— the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  held  2  days  of  hearings  on 
the  matter  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee last  Thursday.  February  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sekator  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Democrat    of    New    Mexico,    Before   the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs    on    Proposed    Increases    in 
Orazino  Fees,  February  27,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Anderson,  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  col- 
leagues, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  testify  on  the  crucial 
subject  of  Increased  grazing  fees  on  public 
lands.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  this 
Is  a  subject  of  wide  and  Justifiable  concern. 


Tou  will  hear  expert  witnesses  today  from 
the  Department  ol  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  witnesses 
from  the  livestock  industry,  conservation 
groups,  and  others  who  wlU  discuss  In  detail 
varloias  aspects  of  this  matter.  I  will,  there- 
fore, not  take  the  time  of  the  Subcommittee 
to  reiterate  these  details,  nor  attempt  to 
cover  ground  which  has  or  will  be  covered 
by  other  witnesses. 

I  would,  however,  Ulce  to  express  my  own 
personal  concern  over  the  magnitude  of  the 
fee  increases,  and  explain  briefly  the  basis 
of  my  concern. 

Before  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  urge 
prompt  action  on  legislation  which  Is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Subcommittee,  and 
which  addresses  Itself  to  this  matter.  One  of 
the  bills,  S.  1063,  was  Introduced  by  me  on 
February  18,  to  temporarily  suspend  the  re- 
cent fee  Increases  In  order  to  give  this  Sub- 
committee, and  the  Congress  sufficient  time 
to  study  the  matter.  A  second  bill,  S.  716  was 
Introduced  by  our  colleague  from  Wyoming, 
Senator  McGee,  and  to  which  I  am  pleased 
to  lend  my  support.  S.  716  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recognize  the  cost 
of  the  grazing  permit  Involved  when  deter- 
mining the  amovmt  of  the  fee  to  be  charged. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  essential  to 
emphatically  state  from  the  outset  that 
permittees  do  not  object  to  paying  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  public  lands.  There 
have  been  some  invidious  charges  made  in 
reference  to  "special  Interests" — charges 
which  are  untrue,  unfair,  and  unjustified, 
and  are  made  by  a  few  strongly  biased  indi- 
viduals who  themselves  do  not  fully  appreci- 
ate or  want  to  understand  all  of  the  facts. 
The  permittees  want  to  pay  what  is  fair,  and 
they  want  to  make  sure  that  all  considera- 
tions are  fully  taken  into  account.  Thus,  the 
most  Important  question  pending  is  what  Is 
a  "fair"  fee. 

I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  decision  which  this  matter  places  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  and  the  Congress. 
The  ultimate  decision  will  have  a  very  funda- 
mental effect  upon  the  future  of  a  great 
segment  of  our  ovoall  rural  economy.  As 
we  sit  In  review  here  today,  let  us  not  forget 
for  one  minute  that  a  great  migration  from 


the  farms  to  the  cities  is  taking  place  .  .  . 
that  we  have  depressed  conditions  in  the 
livestock  Industry  .  .  .  that  our  government 
is  undergoing  a  growing  social  awareness  and 
becoming  more  conscious  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  favorable  climate  and  the  opportuni- 
ties within  which  individuals  can  advance 
through  self-determination. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  also  confronted 
with  a  decision  on  the  put  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  anr^  Interior  to  move 
ahead  at  all  costs  with  an  increase  in  grazing 
fees  which  portend  potentially  serious  conse- 
quences on  these  considerations.  Indeed,  in 
some  Instances  there  are  fears — very  real 
fears — that  this  action,  coupled  with  other 
rising  costs  of  doing  business,  could  well  be 
the  final  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
There  is  genuine  concern  that  the  conse- 
quences will  drive  even  more  farmers  and 
ranchers  away  from  their  lands  and  rural 
communities  and  Into  the  already  over 
crowded  cities  teeming  with  social  unrest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
directly  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report,  dated  November  12,  1968.  and 
entitled  "Studies,  Alternatives,  and  Recom- 
mendations on  the  Forest  Service  Grazing 
Pee  Issue."  The  report  states: 

"The  Initial  Impact  of  a  fee  increase  would 
be  an  Immediate  rise  in  the  permittee's  cost 
of  production.  The  amount  would  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  AUM's  (animal 
unit  per  month)  permitted.  The  Increased 
expense  would  lead  to  an  equal  decrease  in 
net  Income,  since  ranchers'  gross  Income 
would  not  change  materially.  The  reduced 
net  income  would  be  reflected  in  lower 
ranchers'  expenditures  in  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  size  of  the  impact  would  be  magni- 
fied by  the  multiplied  effect  of  these  ex- 
penditures." 
The  report  goes  on  to  state: 
"A  fee  increase  plus  the  loss  of  the  permit 
value  would  affect  the  ranchers  and  the 
lending  institution,  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
Increased  costs  without  compensating  re- 
turns would  leave  the  permittee  in  a  much 
weaker  position  to  pay  off  his  mortgage.  Sec- 
ondly, the  loss  of  permit  value  would  remove 
an  asset  previously  used  as  collateral.  In 
either  case  the  permittee  would  experience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  future  mortgages.  A 
loss  of  permit  value  now  would  leave  many 
permittees  with  an  outstanding  debt  for  an 
asset  that  would  no  longer  exist." 

The  report  ftirther  refers  to  the  fact  that 
an  Increase  in  grazing  fees  will  probably 
cause  a  decline  in  cooperative  work  In  the 
National  Forests.  According  to  the  report,  the 
Forest  Service  range  permittees  are  presently 
contributing  about  $1.3  million  a  year  to- 
wards installation,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  federally-owned  range  improve- 
ments, and  it  concludes: 

"If  cooperative  work  declines,  the  Federal 
Government  will  bear  the  burden  in  some 
combination  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  In- 
creased appropriations  for  necessary  range 
improvement  construction  and  maintenance; 
(2)  value  of  federally  owned  land  will  de- 
cline due  to  deteriorating  rangeland  and 
watersheds;  and  (3)  declining  or  lowering 
rates  of  Increase  in  fee  collections  due  to  de- 
creases In  capacity  and  use." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  quotes  in  and  of 
themselves  give  us  much  to  ponder  over. 
They  bring  us  right  to  the  core  of  matter 
under  consideration;  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  Increase  on  the  permittees,  and  can 
such  an  effect  be  economically  and  socially 
justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  New  Mexico — as  in 
other  western  states — have  numerous  cattle 
and  sheep  ranches,  but  only  a  few,  If  any, 
of  which  could  be  classified  as  large,  cor- 
porate-type operations.  I  fear  that  these 
small-to-moderate  sized  operations  may 
stand  to  suffer  the  most  from  these  increaaee. 
I  have  requested  detailed  information  on  the 
permittees  in  New  Mexico  from  both  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
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agement.  I  wwat  to  know  ezActly  who  It  U 
ttiMt  la  going  to  b«  affected,  and  to  what  de- 
grM?  WUl  tbey  be  able  to  abaorb  the  level 
of  Increaae  projected,  or  will  thU  drive  them 
off  their  farms? 

Prom  preliminary  Information.  I  have 
ascertained  that  a  great  number  of  New 
Mexico  permittees  are  concentrated  In  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  State.  ThU  area  1* 
among  one  of  the  more  under-developed  parta 
of  the  country.  It  hae  no  Industry  to  speak 
of.  There  Is  tremendous  unemployment.  It 
Is'  populated  principally  by  Spanish-speaking 
residents  who  derive  at  best  a  meager  living 
from  the  land.  These  people  graze  very  few 
animals  by-and-large — maybe  five,  ten,  or — 
if  they're  lucky — even  30  head. 

In  the  Carson  National  Forest,  for  example. 
31  percent  of  the  permittees  had  permits  for 
1-to-S  head  of  livestock;  33  percent  for  8-to- 
10  head;  13  percent  for  3fl-to-50.  and  only  10 
percant  had  permits  for  50  or  more  head. 
Tbaaa  relatively  few  animals  provide  these 
people  with  mUk  and  meat  for  their  families, 
and  a  small  residual  Income.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  the  fee  Increase 
on  these  citizens.  Will  It  cause  such  grave 
hardships  that  It  results  In  social  problems 
of  hunger  .  .  .  Increased  welfare  rolls  .  .  . 
and  deauuctlon  of  family  life  for  these  indi- 
viduals? 

I  cannot  foretell  whether  such  results  will 
occur  In  the  Immediate  future,  or  In  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  But.  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  when  the  contemplated  In- 
creases go  Into  the  fourth  or  fifth  years — and 
certainly  by  the  time  the  full  Increases  take 
effect — the  Increased  cost  of  permits  for  these 
Individuals  may  be  unduly  prohibitive. 

I  do  know  from  experience,  however,  that 
many  problems  have  been  created  for  these 
people  of  Northern  New  Mexico  by  Forest 
Service  policies  In  the  past.  These  past  poli- 
cies have  shrunk  the  number  and  size  of  per- 
mits upon  which  a  great  many  Individuals 
have  depended  tor  their  meager  Incomes.  I 
have  worked  with  these  people  and  the  Forest 
Service  over  the  years  to  achieve  an  accepta- 
ble accommodation.  I  have  found  local  Forest 
Service  representatives  In  New  Mexico  to  be 
most  understanding  and  sympathetic  of  the 
problems  involved.  But.  the  policies  have 
been  set  elsewhere,  and  many  of  the  problems 
continue. 

Now.  we  see  another  sizable  burden  placed 
on  them  through  Increased  fees.  I  fully  In- 
tend to  make  sure  that  Congress  Is  well  aware 
of  what  Is  happening.  I  will  do  all  In  my 
power  to  make  sure  the  right  decision  Is 
made — divorced  from  the  day  to  day  Involve- 
ment In  which  some  of  these  officials  find 
themselves,  and  which  may  preclude  their 
seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many 
economic  and  social  considerations  to  weigh. 
We  must  make  certain  that  the  "fair"  value 
that  Is  arrived  at.  upon  which  to  base  the 
fees — whatever  the  value  may  ultimately 
be — takes  Into  account  each  and  every  factor. 
This  Includes  the  cost  of  doing  business  for 
the  permittees;  the  ramifications  and  Impli- 
cations of  considerably  higher  fees:  and.  the 
Indirect  effect  upon  communities  whose  non- 
farm  residents  depend  heavily  upon  the  busi- 
ness generated  by  local  agriculture. 

We  are.  of  course,  still  watting  for  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Conunlsslon  which  Con- 
gress created  In  1964.  That  Commission,  as 
you  know,  was  created  "Because  the  public 
land  laws  of  the  United  States  have  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  years  through  a  series 
of  Acts  of  Congrees  which  are  not  fully  cor- 
related with  each  other  and  because  those 
laws,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  current  and  future  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  because  administration 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto  has  been  divided  among  several  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  comprehensive  review  of  those 
laws  and  laws  and  the  rulee  and  regulations 


promulgated  thereunder  and  to  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  revisions  there- 
of are  necessary." 

I  am  Informed  that  the  forage  study  is 
to  be  submitted  by  the  contractor  to  the 
PLLRC  sometime  In  March.  It  would  seem 
only  reasonable  and  wise  to  request  recom- 
mendations from  PLX.RC  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  Utke  them  Into  account  in  our 
present  deliberations. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  ag.)ln  urge  the  Sub- 
committee to  take  action  on  S.  1063,  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  Increases.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting Indefinite  postponement,  but  only 
a  temporary  suspension  to  i>ermlt  Congrees 
to  more  Judiciously  sift  through  all  of  the 
considerations  and  alternative  recommenda- 
tions. I  also  want  to  again  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  S.  716.  which  Senator 
McGee  has  discussed  In  greater  detail. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  called  upon  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Hardin,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hlckel.  urging  them  to  tem- 
porarily rescind  the  increases  until  they,  per- 
sonally— as  well  as  Congrees — can  more 
closely  study  the  full  range  of  Implications. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanUnous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  hearing  record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Hlckel — a  similar  copy  of  which  went  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  hearing  record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  testimony,  the  text  of  my 
bill.  S.  1063. 

Again,  thank  you  Senator  Church  for 
making  this  hearing  possible.  I  feel  confident 
the  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
win  act  in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 


ESTONIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  during 

this  week  many  of  us  have  been  reminded 
of  the  sad  plight  of  the  courageous 
Estonian  people.  For  51  years  ago,  on 
February  25,  1918,  the  Estonians  declared 
their  independence,  marking  the  end  of 
two  centuries  of  sufTerlng  under  the  Rus- 
sian czars. 

This  day  of  independence  was  a  great 
moment  not  only  for  Estonia,  but  also  for 
the  entire  world.  Within  a  very  short 
time  the  Estonians  instituted  their  own 
form  of  democratic  government  under 
which  this  little  country  was  able  to  make 
enormous  economic  progress  and  achieve 
outstanding  educational,  artistic,  and 
cultural  standards. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  n  the 
Estonian  people,  along  with  a  host  of 
other  peoples,  witnessed  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  independence  in  the  flames 
of  world  conflagration.  In  mid- 1940 
Estonia  was  overrim  by  the  Red  army 
and  in  mid-July  of  that  year  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then, 
the  Estonians  have  been  suffering  under 
totalitarian  dictatorships,  first  imder  the 
Communists,  then  for  a  while  under  the 
Nazis,  and  since  1945  under  the  Com- 
munists again. 

It  is  ironic,  indeed,  that  World  War  n. 
which  brought  the  people  of  Western  Eu- 
rope liberation  from  dictatorial  tyranny, 
should  have  also  been  instrumental  In 
subjugating  Estonia,  and  other  eastern 
European  nations,  to  the  Soviet  empire. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exploited  and  op- 
pressed peoples  of  Estonia  will  continue 
to  cling  to  their  ideals  and  hope  of  even- 
tual freedom,  it  is  only  fitting  that  on 
this  51st  anniversary  of  Estonia  in- 
dependence, we  in  *:he  United  States  Join 
together  to  pay  tribute  to  these  brave 
and  gallant  people. 


REFORM  SCHOOL  CAN  ACTUALLY 
MEAN  SCHOOL,  NOT  CONFINE- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  often  that  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  has  an  oc- 
casion to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  a 
rural  Tennessee  judge.  It  is  even  more 
surprising  that  this  judge  and  former 
State  legislator  from  a  very  rural  sec- 
tion of  Tennessee  should  happen  to  be 
the  innovator  of  a  program  of  this  na- 
ture. I  happen  to  know  Judge  Knippers 
and  I  happen  to  know  that  as  a  Juvenile 
judge  he  does  not  believe  that  the  an- 
swer to  juvenile  delinquency  lies  in  con- 
fining these  children  to  a  virtual  prison. 
He  has,  instead,  among  other  things,  in- 
stituted a  unique  program  for  the  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  these  mis- 
guided young  people. 

Like  Judge  Knippers,  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  confinement  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  growing  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  fact  that  most  adult 
criminals  have  previously  served  time  in 
a  "reform"  school  should  indicate  that 
a  new  approach  is  needed  if  we  are  real- 
ly to  incorporate  these  alienated  youths 
into  the  mainstream  of  society.  I  com- 
mend the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa- 
tion for  taking  note  of  this  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  I  hope  that 
educational  institutions  and  juvenile 
courts  throughout  the  country  will  be 
encouraged  to  establish  similar  programs 
and  to  seeking  further  tdtematlves. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "Our  Changing 
Schools."  published  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association's  newsletter  of 
February  9,  1969,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ottk  Changing  Schools 

(By  Donald  S.  Rosser.  New  Jersey  Education 

Association) 

"Reform"  schools  are  supposed  to  convert 
problem  children  Into  law-abiding  adults, 
but  often  as  not  they  turn  out  life-long  law- 
breakers. At  least  one  Judge  now  prefers  to 
sentence  delinquent  boys — not  to  a  cell — but 
to  a  classroom. 

The  classroom  Is  In  a  special  school  Insti- 
tuted by  Lawrence  County  Judge  Ottls  Knip- 
pers In  Lawrenceburg.  Tenn.  It's  called  Satur- 
day Achievement  School,  possibly  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  In  the  country.  Students  see 
"character-building"  films,  hear  talks  by 
civic  leaders,  and  spend  Saturday  afternoons 
on  field  trips. 

"Many  people  are  all  too  willing  to  stuff 
the  kids  away  in  a  training  school  and  for- 
get them."  Judge  Knippers  thinks.  "They 
serve  their  time  and  then  come  back  Into  a 
society  that  doesn't  want  them.  Before  long, 
they're  In  trouble  again." 

Judge  Knippers  started  the  school  the  day 
after  sentencing  a  IS-year-old  boy  who  had 
been  raised  without  a  father,  whose  two 
brothers  had  police  records,  and  whose 
mother  worked  full  time. 

"Ho  received  no  parental  supervision."  says 
Judge  Knippers.  "and  knocked  around  In 
poolrooms.  But  he  was  bright,  likeable  and 
appealing — the  most  personable  yoimg  shop- 
lifter I  had  ever  seen." 

The  youth  had  already  served  two  terms 
m  a  state  training  school.  "Everybody  In  our 
town  knew  this  boy  and  his  family."  Judge 
Knippers  reports.  "We  knew  he  wasn't  getting 
help  from  anybody,  but  none  of  us  did  any- 
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thing  about  It.  He  was  a  cinch  to  graduate 
into  blg-tlme  crime." 

Instead  of  sending  the  shoplifter  back  to 
reform  school,  Judge  Knippers  put  him  on 
probation.  The  next  day  he  called  In  the 
court's  15  probationers  and — above  their 
groans — announced  they  would  henceforth 
attend  a  special  class  every  Saturday. 

Saturday  Achievement  School  begins  with 
a  serving  of  hot  chocolate  and  doughnuts. 
The  classroom  program  generally  Includes  a 
movie,  a  talk  by  a  local  business  or  profes- 
sional leader,  and  a  good  lunch.  The  after- 
noon field  trip  has  taken  the  boys  through 
local  businesses  and  factories,  on  an  airport 
tour  complete  with  plane  ride,  to  the  state 
capital,  a  zoo,  a  Olvll  War  battlefield,  and 
even  to  the  Vanderbllt-Kentucky  football 
game. 

The  judge  knew  Saturday  Achievement 
School  was  on  the  right  track  when  the  boys 
began  asking  If  they  could  bring  along  their 
brothers  and  friends.  The  school  now  even 
has  its  own  basketball  team. 

"We  hope  to  Increase  the  enrollment  to 
60,"  Judge  Knippers  says,  "and  eventually 
establish  a  similar  program  for  girls." 

One  boy  who  entered  the  Saturday 
Achievement  School  had  deliberately  flunked 
three  of  his  high  school  subjects.  "We 
started  tutoring  him."  reports  Judge  Knip- 
pers. "The  following  semester  he  made  100 
In  math  and  97  In  English." 

Another  boy,  a  10th  grader,  increased  his 
reading  ability  to  the  12th  grade  level  and. 
for  the  first  time,  passed  all  his  high  school 
subjects  He  became  such  a  good  student  that 
he  now  helps  tutor  others. 

"We're  particularly  proud  of  this  boy, '  says 
Judge  Knippers.  "He's  the  one  I  put  on  pro- 
bation for  shoplifting." 


NRECALONG  RANGE  STUDY  COM- 
MITTEE   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
gap  between  available  REA  electric  loan 
funds  and  the  capital  needs  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  is  Increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I  am  very  concerned  by 
the  fact  that  REA  will  enter  the  coming 
fiscal  year  with  a  backlog  of  sound  £Uid 
feasible  loan  applications  which  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  REA 
program. 

While  adequate  funding  of  some  Fed- 
eral programs  caB  be  postponed  without 
serious  or  lasting  damage  to  the  pro- 
gram, this  is  not  true  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric program.  The  use  of  electricity  by 
our  farmers,  ranchers  and  other  rural 
residents  Is  doubling  every  7  to  10  years. 
The  Nation's  rural  electric  systems  must 
have  the  money  they  need  when  they 
need  it  to  heavy-up  their  facilities  and 
build  new  facilities  to  meet  this  growing 
demand  for  electric  power.  If  adequate 
growth  capital  is  not  available,  the  rural 
electrics  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  their 
area  coverage  utility  responsibility  in 
their  rural  service  areas. 

All  Senators  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  outstanding  economic  and  social 
benefits  which  the  REA  program  and  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  have  brought 
to  rural  America.  In  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico,  which  is  well  known  for  Its 
wide-open  spaces,  only  3.3  percent  of  our 
farms  and  ranches  had  central  station 
electric  service  when  the  REA  program 
was  launched  in  1935.  Last  year,  about 
90  percent  of  New  Mexico's  farmers  and 
ranchers  were  benefiting  from  modem 
electric  service.  This  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  REA  low  interest, 


long  term  loans  to  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  current  pressures  on 
the  Federal  budget  and  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  develop  a  usable  means  of 
bringing  private  capital  into  the  program 
to  supplement  the  present  REA  2  per- 
cent interest  loan  program.  A  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Rural  Electric  Newsletter,  pub- 
lished by  their  service  organization,  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, carried  a  summary  of  a  sup- 
plemental financing  plan  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  NRECA  Long- 
Range  Study  Committee. 

This  blue-ribbon  group,  composed  of 
rural  electric  leaders  from  around  the 
country,  devoted  much  time,  energy,  and 
talent  over  the  past  14  months  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  blueprint  for  the  future 
of  the  Nation's  1,000  i-ural  electric  sys- 
tems, which  now  serve  some  24  million 
farmers  and  rural  residents  in  46  States. 
My  home  State  is  represented  on  this 
committee  by  a  longtime  rural  electric 
leader  in  New  Mexico,  R.  B.  Moore,  man- 
ager of  Lea  County  Electric  Co-op  at 
Lovington.  He  also  represents  the  rural 
electrics  of  New  Mexico  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  NRECA. 

When  the  committee  was  established, 
it  was  given  a  dual  assignment;  namely, 
to  study  and  define  the  present  and  fu- 
ture long  range  objectives  of  the  rural 
electric  program  and  to  recommend  fu- 
ture financing  which  will  enable  rural 
electrics  to  achieve  those  objectives.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  thinking  of  local 
rural  electric  leaders  on  these  important 
subjects,  the  committee  held  six  "open 
forum"  hearings  around  the  country  dur- 
ing 1968. 

On  January  8  of  this  year,  the  commit- 
tee presented  its  recommendations  on  fu- 
ture objectives  and  future  financing  to 
the  NRECA  board  of  directors,  which  ap- 
proved the  recommendations  and  di- 
rected that  they  be  submitted  to  the  rural 
electric  membership  for  action  at  the 
1969  NRECA  annual  meeting,  being  held 
March  16-20  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

According  to  the  Rural  Electric  News- 
letter accoimt,  the  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives will  be  voting  on  a  proposal  to  set 
up  their  own  self-help  financing  institu- 
tion, funded  initially  by  the  rural  elec- 
trics themselves,  which  would  have  the 
capability  of  attracting  additional  capi- 
tal from  the  priv^ate  money  market  to 
supplement  funds  available  through  the 
present  REA  2-percent  interest  loan  pro- 
gram. This  self-help  financing  institu- 
tion would  be  owned  and  operated  as  a 
cooperative  by  the  participating  rural 
electric  systems.  They  would  capitalize  it 
by  subscription  to  membership  and  to 
interest-bearing  capital  term  certificates, 
based  on  member  investments,  open  mar- 
ket senior  financing  through  the  sale  of 
long-term  debentures  and  other  types 
of  obligations  would  supply  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  to  meet  the  sup- 
plemental financing  requirements  of 
member  rural  electric  systems. 

Money  would  be  loaned  to  members 
for  purposes  related  to  their  system  ob- 
jectives within  their  statutory  authority. 
Interest  rates  charged  on  loans  would 
be  determined  by  the  cost  of  money  in 
the  open  money  market.  Funds  obtained 


in  the  open  market  would  be  blended 
with  funds  obtained  at  lower  interest 
rates  from  member-investors  in  the  new 
self-help  financing  institution. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
rural  electric  program  are  not  surprised 
to  find  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
considering  this  self-help  approach  to 
meeting  part  of  their  future  financing 
needs.  Since  its  beginning,  rural  electri- 
fication has  been  a  self-help  program, 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
helped  rural  people  to  help  provide 
themselves  with  central  station  electric 
sei-vice. 

The  Rural  Electric  Newsletter  story 
stressed  that  the  new  self-help  financing 
institution  would  serve  solely  to  supple- 
ment and  not  in  any  way  to  supplant  the 
existing  REA  loan  program.  Continua- 
tion of  this  2  percent  interest  loan  pro- 
gram at  levels  needed  by  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  new  financing  plan. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  long- 
range  study  committee's  finding  that 
the  existing  REA  2-percent  loan  pro- 
gram must  be  maintained  and  adequately 
funded  for  those  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives which  must  have  this  low-cost  fi- 
nancing in  order  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  furnish  adequate  electric  service  to 
their  consumer-members.  A  trip  through 
rural  America  today  documents  the  rea- 
sons why  this  is  essential.  Many  rural 
electric  cooperatives  are  serving  in 
sparsely  populated  or  economically  de- 
pressed rural  areas.  The  only  reason  the 
rural  people  in  these  areas  have  electric- 
ity today  is  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  available  low-cost 
loans  to  nonprofit  cooperatives  orga- 
nized to  provide  this  service.  If  the  exist- 
ing REA  2  percent  interest  program  is 
not  funded  adequately  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  cooperatives,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  these  rural  areas  would 
again  be  without  electric  service,  be- 
cause no  profitmaking  commercial  util- 
ity would  undertake  to  serve  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  niral 
electric  cooperatives  which,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  including  population  growth, 
and  economic  development  in  their 
areas,  and  an  assured  supply  of  low-cost 
wholesale  power,  have  achieved  sufQcient 
economic  stability  to  be  in  a  position  to 
utilize  supplemental  financing  from  a 
nongovernment  source.  These  coopera- 
tives are  to  be  commended  for  their  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  move  to  higher 
cost  capital  as  they  become  financially 
able  to  do  so. 

When  the  rural  electric  co-op  dele- 
gates gather  in  Atlantic  City  a  few  weeks 
from  now,  they  will  be  voting  on  what 
could  well  become  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant milestones  in  the  history  of  the 
rural  electric  program.  If  they  decide  to 
move  forward  with  their  proix)sed  self- 
help  supplemental  financing  institution, 
I  stand  ready  to  be  of  whatever  assist- 
ance I  can  to  assure  the  success  of  this 
forward-looking  proposal.  An  important 
way  that  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  can 
help  is  to  make  sure  that  the  existing 
REA  2-percent  interest  loan  program  is 
continued  and  adequately  funded.  This 
is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  rural  elec- 
trics' supplemental  financing  plan. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SUCCESSFUL 
MISSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong>  relat- 
ing to  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statkmknt  bt  Sematok  Pono 

All  America  can  b«  proud  of  tbe  European 
mission  Just  concluded  by  President  NUon. 
We  welcome  him  home  with  warm  gratitude 
and  satisfaction  over  the  resounding  succeaa 
of  his  first  overseas  trip  since  taking  office. 

I  share  the  general  feeling  of  Americans 
that  President  Nixon  accomplished  what  he 
set  out  to  do;  namely,  to  build  stronger  ties 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  with  our 
European  allies.  His  candid  approach  and  ex- 
change of  views;  his  forthright  answers  to 
questions  asked  by  European  leaders:  hi* 
ability  to  listen  and  learn;  his  promise  to 
consult  fully — all  these  strengthened  Amer- 
lean-Eu««pean  relations  and  made  a  deep 
iBapresatoc  on  those  be  met. 

In  extending  closer  American  consultation 
and  cooperation  to  our  European  friends. 
President  Nixon  also  sought  the  benefit  of 
the  wisdom.  Judgment  and  experience  of  the 
heads  of  government  In  the  major  capitals 
he  visited.  He  returned  with  tbe  belief  that 
a  climate  of  trust  Is  being  developed — a  trust 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Europeans  In  themselves; 
a  new  trust  In  tbe  United  States  because 
channels  of  communications  and  consulta- 
tion have  been  opened:  and  a  new  trust  in 
tbe  future  because  of  a  confidence  that  to- 
gether the  United  States  and  our  European 
allies  wUl  be  able  to  develop  new  under- 
standing with  those  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe 
world  who  have  opposed  us. 

On  tbe  all-Important  subject  of  Soviet- 
American  negotiations,  about  which  some  of 
our  allies  3ire  extremely  cautious.  President 
Nixon  spoke  directly  and  frankly: 

"I  have  said  before  that  we  are  ending  a 
period  of  confrontation  and  entering  an  era 
of  negotiation.  In  due  course  and  with  proper 
preparation,  we  shall  enter  Into  negotiation* 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  wide  range  of 
Issues,  some  of  which  will  directly  aSect  our 
European  allies.  We  will  do  so  on  tbe  basis 
of  full  consviitatlon  with  our  allies,  becavise 
we  recognize  that  tbe  chances  for  successful 
negotiations  depend  on  our  unity." 

Furthermore,  tbe  President  declared  tbat 
be  will  not  only  welcome  but  actively  seek 
tbe  counsel  of  America's  NATO  partners  on 
the  questions  tbat  may  affect  tbe  peace  and 
stability  of  the  world,  whatever  the  part  of 
tbe  world  in  wblcb  they  arise. 

This  pledge  of  extending  full  consultation 
on  European  issues  and  of  seeking  active 
counsel  on  world-wide  questions  was  warmly 
received  by  our  European  allies.  It  was.  as 
one  report  described,  "music  to  allied  ears," 
since  tbe  United  States  has  not  always  fol- 
lowed tbe  course  of  full  consultation  and 
counsel  In  the  past. 

It  Is  particularly  heartening  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit  to  Paris  has  restored  an 
atmosphere  of  cordiality  with  our  traditional 
ally,  France.  We  can  hope  that  a  new  spirit 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between 
our  two  nations  will  ease  the  strained  rela- 
tions of  tbe  past  several  years. 

Tbe  gracious  and  sincere  reception  ac- 
corded our  President  by  all  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernments be  visited  was  matched  by  tbe 
equally  enthusiastic  welcome  given  blm  by 
the  populace.  The  heartwarming  scenes  as 
he  traveled  from  capital  to  capital  during  his 
eight-day  tour  completely  overshadowed  any 
attempts  by  unfriendly  demonstrators  to  de- 
tract from  his  visit. 


Altbougb  be  undertook  bis  European  tour 
only  about  a  month  after  he  took  office.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  demonstrated  his  depth  of  under- 
standing of  international  affairs,  Just  as  be 
has  shown  his  grasp  of  domestic  affairs.  He 
has  refrained  from  prematurely  attempting 
dramatic  breakthroughs  abroad.  Just  as  be 
has  proceeded  in  a  quiet,  orderly  manner  In 
dealing  with  problems  on  tbe  home  front. 

The  period  of  his  presidency  is  but  a  few 
weeks  old.  yet  already  be  has,  through  his 
leadership  capacity,  contributed  significantly 
to  Improving  relaUons  with  our  allies  In  Eu- 
rope, Just  as  be  has  established  an  atmos- 
phere of  cool  confidence  wltbln  our  Nation. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  leader 
of  bis  caUber.  maturity,  and  experience  to 
deal  with  tbe  many  Issues  of  tbe  day  at  borne 
and  abroad. 

We  are  all  thankful  tbat  tbe  President 
bas  returned  home  safely.  I  am  confident  that 
tbe  auspicious  start  he  baa  made  in  Inter- 
national diplomacy  will  be  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive and  will  enhance  and  strengthen  tbe 
cause  of  peace  In  these  difficult  times. 

A  commentary  on  the  Nixon  trip  bas  been 
written  by  Roacoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond, 
titled  "Success  of  Nixon  Trip  Proves  Critics 
Wrong."  I  Include  tbe  column,  which  ap- 
peared In  tbe  Washington  Post  last  Saturday, 
In  tbe  Record: 

"STTCCSSS  OF  NIXON  TklP  PROVES  CRTrlCa  WRONO 

" (By  Roscoe  and  Oeoffrey  Drummond) 

"Those  who  said  President  Nixon's  trip  to 
E^urope  was  premature,  tbat  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  at  best  and  harmful  at  worst, 
are  being  proved  wrong. 

"Mr.  Nixon  set  modest  goals:  to  Improve 
tbe  climate  of  U.S. -European  relations,  lis- 
ten, consult  and  candidly  answer  candid 
questions. 

"He  did  all  of  these  things — and  more — 
and  any  time  a  President  achieves  more  than 
he  says,  that's  good. 

"The  chief  dividends  are  these: 

"Credibility:  Mr.  Nixon  significantly  re- 
duced the  credibility  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  partners  by  dealing  with 
direct  queetlons  at  the  NATO  Council  of  J41n- 
isters  In  Brussels  with  unusual  directness. 
For  example,  he  took  a  strong  stand  for  keep- 
ing U.S.  forces  In  Europe  but  pointed  out 
frankly  that  tbe  cost  makes  political  prob- 
lems at  home.  Tbe  Bvu-opeans  knew  this  but 
would  Mr.  Nixon  admit  it?  He  did. 

"Numerous  NATO  council  members  lauded 
the  freedom  with  which  he  answered  their 
questions  and  his  frankness  in  discussing 
issues  still  unresolved  wltbln  his  own  Admin- 
istration. 

"They  appraised  the  President  as  a  reliable, 
no-nonsense  spokesman  of  the  United  States. 
One  socialist  ambassador  frankly  said  tbat 
be  csune  to  Brxissels  with  'all  the  usual  res- 
ervations of  the  European  left  toward  the 
President'  and  departed  'Impressed  by  blB 
knowledge  and  utter  frankness.' 

"This  is  what  really  improved  the  atmos- 
phere of  U.S.-Europ>ean  relations  and  paved 
the  way  for  better  cooperation. 

"Soviet  talks:  The  trip  was  not  premature; 
it  was  well  timed  because  It  is  evident  that 
wide-ranging  talks  with  tbe  Soviets  are 
shaping  up  sooner  than  appeared  probable, 
hopefully  this  summer. 

"Mr.  Nixon  paved  the  way  for  under- 
taking them  under  good  conditions  by  as- 
suring the  E^uropeans  that  on  any  matters 
affecting  them  he  would  consult  them  be- 
fore and  during  such  negotiations.  And  that 
no  Big-Power  deals  wotild  be  made  behind 
their  back. 

"The  promises  had  been  made  before  but 
the  Europeans  were  impressed  by  the  force 
of  the  President's  commitment,  especially  bis 
reference  to  the  value  of  "pooling  reins"  as 
well  as  arms.  They  want  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  but  they  want 
to  be  sure  they  are  closely  and  continuously 


constated.  Mr.  Nixon  said  they  would  be. 
They  believed  him.  That  alone  makes  the 
trip  worthwhile. 

"De  Qaulle  and  Britain:  Tbe  need  Is  to 
keep  this  flare-up  between  Paris  and  Lon> 
don  in  perspective.  There  is  no  new  issue 
here;  there  is  no  new  controversy.  Just  an 
old  controversy  coming  more  clearly  Into  the 
open.  And  tbe  more  visible  It  becomes,  the 
easier  It  U  to  Judge  It  accurately. 

"Bear  In  mind  that  President  de  Gaulle 
Is  against  anything  he  cant  dominate.  He 
dislikes  the  Common  Market  because  he 
can't  dominate  It.  He  took  France  out  of 
NATO  because  he  couldn't  dominate  it.  He 
would  like  to  expel  all  U.S.  influence  In 
Western  Europe  so  he  can  dominate  It.  These 
are  familiar  de  Gaulle  attitudes  and  he  will 
expound  them  so  long  as  be  Is  In  office. 

"De  GauUe  outlines  bis  ideas  to  abandon 
the  Conmion  Market  for  a  larger,  loosely 
formed  free  trading  area  to  which  he  offers 
to  admit  the  British  if  they  will  help  get  rid 
of  NATO  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  States. 

"But  Britain  says  no  and  de  Gaulle  asserts 
this  proves  tbat  Britain  Is  anti-European. 
The  opposite  is  the  truth.  All  tbe  other 
members  of  tbe  Common  Market  want  Brit- 
ain In  It,  want  NATO,  want  to  keep  their 
ties  with  the  United  States.  By  attempting 
to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  other  Europeans, 
it  is  de  Gaulle  who  Is  anti-European. 

"Presidents  Nixon  and  de  Oaulle  have 
talked.  They  disagree.  So  be  It. 

"Mr.  Nixon  and  the  other  European  lead- 
ers have  talked.  They  understand  each  other 
and  got  along  well.  ITiat's  good." 
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DEATH  OF  AIRMAN  RICHARD 
GOSSELIN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
only  a  few  human  beings  whose  everyday 
lives  are  able  to  touch  the  lives  of  others 
and  change  them. 

It  Is  rare  that  one  can  say,  with  deep 
sincerity,  that  he  is  better  for  having 
known  an  Individual. 

But  It  seems  that  Airman  Richard 
Gosselln,  son  of  State  Representative 
and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Gosselln  of  Plain- 
field,  Conn.,  was  such  a  yoimg  man. 

In  a  tragic  accident  In  January  at 
Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  Richard 
Gosselln  died. 

Two  letters  from  Individuals  who  were 
privileged  to  know  Richard,  and  whose 
lives  truly  felt  the  impact  of  his  good- 
ness, were  printed  in  Connecticut  news- 
papers. They  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
fine  person. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Norwich   (Conn.)   Bulletin,  Jan. 

29.    1969] 

A  TRiBirrE  TO  Richard  E.  Gosseun 

Mr.  Editor:  The  late  Richard  E.  Gosselln 

exemplified   some   of   the   best   qualities  of 

youth. 

A  young  man  i>ossesslng  an  excellent  rep- 
utation for  Industry,  honesty  and  integrity. 
He  was  held  In  high  esteem,  because  he 
knew  how  to  respect  others. 

/:  well  mannered  boy  with  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality and  a  high  degree  of  Intelligence 
tbat  permitted  him  to  bridge  the  much 
talked  about  "Generation  Gap." 

He  was  a  student,  doing  part-time  work 
at  our  plant,  when  I  first  met  him.  He  dis- 
charged his  duties  faithfully  and  well;  and 
gained  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  blm. 


Let  us  hope  his  good  parents  In  their  dark 
moments  of  sorrow,  find  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  solace  in  knowing  they  excelled  In 
their  ablUty  In  bringing  up  such  a  fine  boy: 
and  that  all  of  us  who  knew  him  long  will 
remember  him  for  his  splendid  character- 
istics, the  contribution  he  made  In  main- 
taining confidence  in  our  young  people,  and 
the  fact  tbat  he  gave  hU  life  for  his  country. 
Prank  O'Connell. 

Hand  Craft  Textile 
Print  Co.,  PlainfleUt. 


I  Prom  tbe  Moosup   (Conn.)    Journal  Press, 

Jan.  29, 1969] 

Airman's    Death    "Personal   Loss"    Wrhtr 

Says 

Monday,  tbe  Journal  received  the  letter 
printed  below  from  a  woman  who  works  at 
the  AFB  In  Plattsburgh,  N.T..  where  AU- 
man  Richard  Gosselln,  son  of  Rep.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Gosselln,  of  Plalnfleld,  lost  bU  life 
In  a  tragic  accident  on  the  Air  Base.  Friday. 
January  17th. 

This  woman,  who  knew  Richard  as  she  knew 
other  young  men  stationed  at  tbe  Base,  suf- 
fered a  great  personal  loss  by  his  death  as  Is 
revealed  in  her  letter.  The  sincere  tribute  she 
pays  Richard  in  this  letter  Is  straight  from 
the  heart  and  we  hope  that  Richard's 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  will  receive  some 
small  consolation  that  hU  loss  Is  so  keenly 
felt  by  her  and  so  many  others  with  whom 
he  "lived"  while  stationed  at  tbe  New  York 
base. 


"The  Editor. 

"The  Plalnfleld  Newspaper. 

"Plainfleld,  Conn. 

"Deab  Sir:  Last  week  we  suffered  a  terrible 
loss  here  at  Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base — 
our  Uttle  friend  Richard  Gosselln  was  killed. 
"I  first  met  Richie  on  a  Stmday  afternoon; 
he  came  into  the  cafeteria:  I  thought  he  was 
a  dependent  living  on  base,  but  he  said  he 
was  in  the  Air  Force.  I  could  hardly  beUeve 
It.  he  looked  so  yotmg.  I  told  him  I  would  like 
to  have  a  son  as  nice  as  be,  so  kidding  him, 
I  said  'You  can  marry  my  daughter  and  I 
can  be  your  mother-in-law."  So  from  that 
day  on  he  was  my  friend. 

•Richie  came  In  every  morning,  almost 
every  day — he  was  the  first  one  to  greet  us 
at  tbe  door;  be  woiUd  always  eat  one  muffin, 
drink  his  coffee  and  leave.  I  never  once  saw 
the  kid  with  a  frown  on  his  face,  always  a  big 
grin. 

"I  knew  him  about  two  years  and  during 
that  time  he  never  changed.  I'd  pass  him 
going  to  church  or  he'd  be  driving  a  big  Air 
Force  truck.  Whatever  he  was  doing  he  al- 
ways waved  and  smiled.  The  kid  greeted 
everyone  the  same  way.  We  all  had  troubles 
but  after  seeing  Richie  things  seemed  gayer 
like  the  sun  sbining  bright  once  more. 

"The  night  before  he  died  he  was  sitting 
with  his  friends  so  I  went  over  to  greet  them. 
I  looked  at  Richie  and  said  'Your  hair  is 
lighter  m  front.  Did  you  dye  It?'  Then  I 
glanced  at  his  friend  Mike  'Yours  Is  lighter 
too  did  you  dye  yours?  All  the  guys  laughed 
at  them,  so  I  said  "I  bet  Mike  dyes  yours  and 
you  dye  Mike's.  What  do  you  use  Nice  N 
Easy?'  Richie  said  'New  Dawn.'  Then  the 
guys  began  laughing  again.  Richie  said  'Your 
turn  Is  coming  next.  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do  but  you're  going  to  get  It.'  So  I 
laughed  and  went  to  finish  my  work. 

"The  nekt  day  I  went  to  work  at  2 :  30  In  the 
afternoon.  I  went  over  to  greet  everybody 
and  there  was  Richie  with  his  big  wide  grin, 
asking  me  how  I  was.  They  all  got  up  and 
left.  Shortly  after,  one  guy  came  back,  pale 
and  shaken,  and  said  'Little  Richie  Is  dead." 
I  couldn't  believe  It.  I  said  he  was  crazy 
and  went  on  with  my  work,  trying  to  pull 
myself  together.  I  tried  to  think  'It  can't 
be  Richie  Gosselln.'  A  few  minutes  later  Mike 
Scarboro  and  Sgt.  Auerstrom  came  in  walk- 
ing slowly  with  tbelr  heads  down.  I  went 
over  to  meet  tl^m.  Tears  streaming  down 


their  faces  they  said  'LltUe  Richie  is  dead.'  I 
couldn't  talk  or  help  them.  I  couldn't  beUeve 
it.  so  I  brought  them  coffee  and  I  tried  to 
talk  to  them,  to  help  them.  The  three  of  us 
sat  there  crying  and  talking  bow  wonderful 
he  was  to  all  of  us. 

"Mike  said  'Did  you  know  I  never  believed 
in  God  before  or  Heaven  but  I  know  now 
there's  a  Heaven  because  Richie  Is  there  and 
there's  God  because  He  wanted  blm,  he  was 
so  good.' 

"Anyway  that  evening  every  G.I.  from  the 
barracks  came  one  by  one  to  express  their 
sorrow  to  us.  It  was  so  sad,  like  a  Wake.  Not 
one  song  was  played  on  the  Juke  box.  It  was 
as  if  everyone  knew  about  Richie  and  suffered 
a  loss. 

"I  never  met  Richie's  parents  or  knew  any- 
thing about  him.  I  know  that  they  must  be 
wonderful  people  to  have  raised  such  a  won- 
derful son.  If  he  was  poor,  he  never  said  so. 
If  he  was  rich,  we  never  knew.  No  task  was 
too  menial  for  blm— he  always  faced  each 
day  with  a  smile  and  made  a  better  day  for 
each  one  of  us — even  people  who  didn't  know 
him. 

"His  favorite  song  was  Abraham.  Martin 
and  John.  When  I  hear  it  I  think  of  the 
words  'It's  so  good  they  die  young.'  I  wonder 
Is  he  trying  to  tell  us  something. 

"I  hope  the  people  from  Plalnfleld,  Conn., 
are  proud  of  their  boy.  He  was  only  a  Uttle 
O.I..  but  he  taught  us  something  I  will  al- 
ways remember.  No  matter  how  bleak  the 
days  are  or  how  many  troubles  we  have, 
show  a  little  bit  of  consideration  for  our  fel- 
low man  and  smile.  The  whole  world  will 
surely  smile  with  you  as  it  did  with  our 
friend,  Uttle  Richie  Gosselln. 
"God  bless  you  and  good  luck. 
"Sincerely, 

"Emma  Croswait." 
(Editor's  Note. — Mrs.  Croswait  added  in  a 
postscript  that  she  had  Just  left  work  and 
was  very  tired  but  Just  had  to  write  the 
above  letter.  She  stated  that  she  came  origi- 
nally from  Newfoundland  and  that  she  bad 
eight  children  of  her  own.) 


ACIR  REPORT  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
FINANCES 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently published  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, concerning  State  and  local  govern- 
ment finance,  offers  a  guideline  for  de- 
veloping a  more  effective  and  equitable 
tax  system  below  the  Federal  level. 

This  newest  report,  along  with  the 
Commission's  earlier  study  on  fiscal  bal- 
ance in  the  American  Federal  System, 
comprise  a  thorough  review  and  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  and  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  tax  sources  to  respond  to 
ever-increasing  demands  and  costs  of 
government  services.  I  urge  all  Members 
to  give  these  reports  careful  review  and 
consideration  in  the  light  of  what  they 
propose  for  action. 

A  most  significant  element  of  their 
report  concerns  the  experience  of  Wis- 
consin with  what  is  called  a  "circuit- 
breaker  system."  Wisconsin  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  shielding  low-income  families, 
the  elderly,  and  others  similarly  affected, 
from  the  overloading  effects  of  the  prop- 
erty tax. 

They  have  done  this  by  granting  re- 
lief to  elderly  homeowners  on  that  part 
of  their  tax  load  which  is  excessive  when 
compared  to  their  income.  In  the  case  of 
the  renter,  Wisconsin  allows  similar  re- 
lief on  the  assumption  that  25  percent 
of  the  rent  paid  is  actually  for  property 
taxes. 


Wisconsin  earmarked  a  part  of  the 
revenue  gained  from  a  new  sales  tax  In 
order  to  reimburse  the  local  govern- 
ments. Furthermore,  they  have  shown 
conclusively  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
force  low-income  households  through  the 
"property  tax  wringer"  in  order  to 
finance  local  services. 

The  result  of  these  steps  has  been  to 
convert  a  highly  regressive  tax  into  a 
proportional  levy.  And,  it  has  been  done 
at  the  price  of  modest  loss  to  the  State 
treasury.  The  1966  cost  to  Wisconsin 
State  government  was  only  $5  million,  or 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  collected 
via  property  taxes.  Most  significantly, 
60,000  low-income  families  gained  some 
degree  of  tax  relief. 

The  Advisory  Commission  report  also 
points  out  that  State  income  taxes  can 
be  broad-based,  flat-rate  taxes.  Wiscon- 
sin's experience  points  out  that,  even 
with  personal  exemptions,  they  can  be 
made  to  combine  a  revenue  punch  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  progression.  Such 
personal  exemptions  can,  at  the  same 
time,  protect  the  very  poor,  and  can  be 
made  to  adjust  tax  liabUity  in  view  of  the 
size  of  the  family. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  we  hear  a  great 
deal    about    a    threatened     "taxpayer's 
revolt,"  it  is  important  that  our  tax  sys- 
tems be  made  more  responsive  to  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  bear  the  bur- 
den. There  is  added  discussion  mounting 
to  provide  for  "a  no-strings  attached" 
system  of  sharing  Federal  Income  tax 
revenues  with  the  States.  Credit  against 
Federal  taxes  for  State  income  taxes  paid 
and  authority  for  the  States  and  Fed- 
eral Government  to  merge  their  tax  col- 
lecting mechanisms  are  matters  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  the  Congress.  The 
^  significance  of  the  Commission's  report 
is  especially  notable  in  view  of  the  un- 
relenting   expenditure    demands    being 
placed  upon  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  various  suggestions  al- 
ready made  for  meeting  those  demands. 
The  characteristics  of  a  "high  quality 
State-local  tax  system"  are  recognized 
by  all  of  us.  Such  a  system  is  fair.  It  is 
convenient.  It  is  simple,  and  it  is  produc- 
tive. I  believe  that  we  should  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  series  of  recommendations 
contained  within  this  report,  the  related 
ACm  study  on  fiscal  balance  within  the 
Federal  system.  In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  we  can  anticipate  legislative  pro- 
posals aimed  at  translating  these  find- 
ings into  new  public  law.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  if  States  are  to  close  the  gap 
between  increased  expenditures  and  the 
productivity   of    their   current   revenue 
systems.  Consumer  sale,  and  property 
taxes  cannot  carry  the  load  alone.  How 
we  respond  to  these  proposals  may  well 
determine  how  responsive  our  State  and 
local  governments  can  honestly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  to  growing  local  needs. 


LINCOLN  DAY  ORAnON  BY  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE  SENATOR  JOHN 
M.  QUINLAN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Middlesex  Republican  Club  of  Boston. 
Mass.,  the  oldest  RepubUcan  club  in  the 
Nation,  held  Lheir  annual  Lincoln  Day 
Dinner  on  Februaiy  21,  1969. 1  was  priv- 
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Ueged  to  attend  thia  dinner  and  hear 
State  Senator  John  M.  Qulnlan  deliver  an 
oration  which  was  a  tnily  eloquent  state- 
ment of  Lincoln's  relevance,  wisdom,  and 
counsel  for  this  contemporary  Ume  of 
strife  and  division  in  our  society.  Sena- 
tor Qulnian  served  as  special  assistant  to 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  from  1960 
to  1962  and  now  represents  the  second 
Norfolk  district  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate.  Although  that  district  la 
politically  balanced.  Senator  Qulnlan  has 
won  such  decisive  majorities  of  the  vote 
In  past  elections  that  he  ran  unopposed 
in  1968.  Because  of  the  pertinence  of 
Senator  Qulnlan's  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  Lincoln  Day  ora- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LiircoLN  Day  Oration  bt  Massachttsstts 
Stati  Sxnatok  John  M.  Quinlan 

X 

"I  sball  go  forward  juat  u  tut  aa  I  tblnk 
I'm  rigbt  and  yet  not  fast  enough  to  wreck 
tbe  cou&irj's  cause."  He  spoke  In  1861  aa  he 
to6k  th^  relna  of  a  diverse  and  unruly  na- 
tion, a  nation  suffering  paroxisms  of  an- 
guish, a  nation,  to  many,  a  paradigm  of 
despair. 

He  knew  the  danger  in  promising  more 
than  la  achievable. 

He  knew  (and  would  that  the  political 
leadership  of  our  Nation  during  the  eight 
years  of  our  Immediate  experience  bad 
known  t  that  Inflated  promises  lead  to  In- 
flated expectations. 

He  knew  the  cruelty  of  raising  hope*  too 
high,  only  to  daah  them  against  the  rocka 
of  reality. 

He  knew  that  exaggerated  promises  breed 
Impatience  with  our  orderly  democratic  proc- 
esses— and  engender  contempt  for  our  laws — 
those,  wise  restraints  which  keep  men  free. 

He  knew  that  while  Moses  began  the 
emancipation  of  his  people,  he  never  reached 
the  promised  land.  It  took  Joshua  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

And  now,  down  the  arches  of  the  years  we 
hear  a  voice,  patient,  powerful,  through  the 
stifling  Miami  beat:  "Tonight  I  do  not  prom- 
ise the  mlllenlimi  in  the  morning.  I  dont 
promise  that  we  can  eradicate  ptoverty.  end 
discrimination,  or  eliminate  all  danger  of 
war  in  the  space  of  four,  or  even  eight  years." 

n 

It  la  not  that  Lincoln  felt  that  Ameri- 
cans— black  or  white — should  complacently 
tolerate  evil,  however  deeply  rooted  or  long 
endured.  Speaking  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Agricultural  Society.  In  September  of  1869, 
he  said,  "Let  us  hope  that  by  the  best  culti- 
vation of  the  physical  world  beneath  and 
around  us,  and  the  Intellectual  and  moral 
world  within  us.  we  shall  secure  an  Indi- 
vidual, social,  and  political  prosperity  and 
happiness,  whose  course  shall  be  onward  and 
upward,  and  which,  while  the  earth  endures, 
shall  not  pass  away." 

That  hope  which  he  instilled  we  sense  re- 
newed across  myriad  nights  and  days,  again 
from  Miami.  "Aa  we  measure  what  can  be 
done,  we  shall  promise  only  what  we  know 
we  can  produce,  but  as  we  chart  our  goals, 
we  shall  be  lifted  by  our  dreams." 

Lincoln  regarded  universal  education — 
not  Inflated  promises — as  the  surest  path 
toward  that  Individual,  social,  and  political 
prosperity  of  which  ba  spoke. 

in 

But  he  felt  strongly  that  with  education 
goes  obligation.  In  18S9  he  Issued  a  stem  and 
phophetlc  warning,  not  only  to  a  saddened 
and  separating  people,  but  also  to  those  who. 
In  a  more  materially  gifted  and  sophisticated 
time,   would   misuse   their   education — as   a 


means  not  of  pursuing  knowledge  and  truth, 
but  violence  and  hate;  not  jf  building  and 
lifting  society,  but  destroying  and  tearing  it 
down;  not  of  Joining  in,  but  of  dropping  out. 
He  warned  that  education  is  not  a  ticket  to 
leisure,  but  a  call  to  service — not  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  responsibilities  of  this  life,  but 
a  preparation  for  the  fulfilling  of  those  obli- 
gations which  each  of  us  owes  our  fellow 
man. 

"No  country,"  he  warned,  "can  sustain.  In 
idleness,  more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
its  numbers.  The  great  majority  must  labor 
at  something  productive." 

Education  equips  lu  beneficiaries  with  the 
tools  of  reason  and  persuasion.  Yet  it  is  the 
disposition  of  some  of  those  very  benefi- 
ciaries to  spurn  these  tools  for  the  tactics 
of  disruption,  which  we  see  today  threatening 
all  that  we  have  accomplished,  and  our 
best  hopes  for  greater  achievement.  Lincoln 
saw  this  in  his  own  time.  Did  he  not  say,  "I 
hope  I  am  over  wary:  but  If  I  am  not  there  is 
even  now  something  of  ill  omen  amongst  us. 
I  mean,  the  increasing  disregard  for  law 
which  pervades  the  country — the  growing 
disposition  to  substitute  the  wild  and  furi- 
ous passions,  in  lieu  of  the  sober  Judgments 
of  courts,  and  the  worse  than  savage  mobs 
for  the  executive  ministers  ol  justice.  When- 
ever this  effect  shall  be  produced  among  us, 
depend  on  it,  this  govermnent  cannot  last." 

In  words  that  thunder  down  the  ages,  he 
warned:  "Among  free  men  there  can  be  no 
successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bul- 
let, and  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure 
to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost." 

And  words  echo  once  more  from  Miami 
"Oovernment  can  pass  laws.  But  respect  for 
law  can  come  only  from  people  who  take 
the  law  Into  their  hearts  and  their  minds — 
and  not  Into  their  hands." 

IV 

Lincoln  never  said — he  never  felt — and  we 
must  never  think — that  our  Constitution  and 
laws  serve  as  a  restraint  on  progress.  On  the 
contrary,  he  felt — and  we  must  never  forget — 
that  our  Constitution  and  laws  are  the  very 
instruments  by  which  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights,  the  true  American  revolution,  will  be 
achieved. 

In  1856,  be  cautioned  the  newly  formed 
Republican  party:  "In  grave  emergencies 
moderation  is  generally  safer  than  radical- 
ism. Aa  it  now  stands,  we  must  appeal  to  the 
sober  senae  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  We 
will  make  converts  day  by  day:  we  will  grow 
strong  by  calmness  and  moderation:  we  will 
grow  strong  by  the  violence  and  Injustice  of 
OUT  adversaries:  and  unless  truth  be  a  mock- 
ery and  Justice  a  hollow  lie,  we  will  be  In 
the  majority  after  a  while,  and  then  the  rev- 
olution which  we  win  accomplish  will  be 
none  the  less  radical  from  being  the  result 
of  peaceful  measures." 

"Passion  has  helped  ua,"  he  said,  "but  can 
do  so  no  more.  It  will  in  the  future  be  our 
enemy.  Reason,  unimpassioned  reason,  must 
furnish  all  the  materials  for  our  future  sup- 
port and  defense." 

How  like  the  call  we  heard  this  past  Jan- 
uary morning  and  how  equally  apt:  "In  these 
difficult  years  America  has  suffered  from  a 
fever  of  words:  From  inflated  rhetoric  that 
promises  more  than  It  can  possibly  deliver; 
from  angry  rhetoric  that  fans  discontents 
into  hatreds;  from  bombastic  rhetoric  that 
postulates  Instead  of  persuading.  We  cannot 
learn  from  one  another  until  we  stop  shout- 
ing at  one  another — until  we  speak  quietly 
enough  so  that  our  words  can  be  heard,  as 
well  aa  our  voices." 


We  honor  tonight,  really,  two  men,  sepa- 
rated by  a  century  of  tumultuous  history, 
yet  both  knowing  that  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  is  not  something  which  can  be  won 
at  a  single  point  in  time  and  place  for  all 
generations. 

Both   understanding   that  the  process   of 


welding  the  Athenians'  art  of  democracy  with 
the  Roman's  science  of  government  is  a  dy- 
namic, never-ending  process. 

Both  comprehending  the  mysterious  al- 
chemy by  which  the  miracle  of  America,  of 
national  union,  has  been  forged,  across  thou- 
sands of  miles,  through  Invisible  cords, 
stretching  into  every  valley  and  clearing, 
guiding  us.  Binding  us  all  In  the  face  of  the 
worst  that  the  world  and  our  own  worst 
nature  might  bring  against  us. 

Both  Uvlng  in  a  time  with  their  institu- 
tions caught  in  a  savage  cross-flre  between 
uncritical  lovers  and  unloving  critics.  On  the 
one  side,  those  who  love  their  Institutions 
and  tend  to  smother  them  in  the  embrace  of 
death,  loving  their  rigidities  more  than  their 
promise,  shielding  them  from  llfeglvlng  crlti- 
clam.  On  the  other  side,  a  breed  of  critics 
without  love,  skilled  in  demolition  but  un- 
tutored In  the  arta  by  which  human  Instltu- 
tlona  are  nurtured  and  strengthened  and 
made  to  flourish. 

One  grew  up  in  a  time  and  place  where  all 
was  new,  and  saw  and  wanted  building.  The 
other  in  an  era  when  renewal  is  the  need. 

VI 

For  us,  as  Republicans,  one  of  these  men 
Is  a  political  forefather  to  whose  wise  phi- 
losophy we  are  the  proud  heirs  and  whose 
words  Illuminate  our  difficult  path.  The  other 
la  our  present  leader  and  the  leader  of  our 
Nation. 

Guided  as  we  are  by  the  spirit  of  one  and 
by  the  steady  hand  of  the  other,  the  respon- 
sibility la  now  squarely  upon  ua  who  have 
called  for  lowered  voices,  to  listen  to  those 
voices;  on  us  who  have  called  for  reasoned 
debate  and  orderly  dissent,  to  heed  that  de- 
bate and  learn  from  that  dissent. 

Dare  we — dare  we  who  claim  to  follow  In 
the  footsteps  of  the  man  who  recognized  our 
Nation's  greatest  social  mjustlce,  turn  our 
backs  on  the  injustice  which  persists  today? 

We  have  promised  so  much — even  without 
promising  irresponsibly.  We  have  so  much 
before  us  to  accomplish,  even  while  under- 
taking only  what  is  reasonably  possible.  It 
win  take  all  Our  efforts,  challenge  all  our 
thinking,  try  all  our  patience,  and  test  all  our 
courage  to  meet  the  commitment  which  we 
have  made. 

Clearly  inspired  by  that  voice  from  a  cen- 
tury ago,  however,  our  new  President  has 
pointed  the  way:  "What  has  to  be  done  has 
to  be  done  by  government  and  people  to- 
gether or  It  will  not  be  done  at  all.  The 
lesson  of  past  agony  is  that  without  the 
people  we  can  do  nothing:  with  the  people 
we  can  do  everything.  To  match  the  magni- 
tude of  our  tasks,  we  need  the  energies  of 
our  people — enlisted  not  only  in  grand  enter- 
prises, but  more  importantly,  in  those  small 
efforts  that  make  headlines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood newspapers  Instead  of  the  national 
journals.  With  these  we  can  build  a  great 
cathedral  of  the  spirit — each  of  us  raising  it 
one  stone  at  a  time,  as  he  reaches  out  to  his 
neighbor,  helping,  daring,  doing." 
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STATEMENT  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OP  THE  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AND  PARK  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15,  1969,  I  introduced  S.  18,  a 
bin  to  exempt  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice from  employee  limitations  that  had 
been  Imposed  by  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  I  was 
Joined  in  the  introduction  of  the  bill  by 
Senators  Anderson,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   PXTLBRICHT,    GORE,    HART,    HaRTKE, 

Kennedy,  McClellan,  McGee,  McGov- 

ERN,     METCALF,     MONDALE.     YARBOROnCH, 

and   Williams   of  New  Jersey.   Subse- 


quently, Senator  Nelson  has  also  joined 
us  in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  in  introducing 
the  bill  that  under  existing  expenditure 
restrictions  the  National  Park  Service 
had  ordered  all  national  parks  and  mon- 
uments to  be  closed  for  2  days  of  every 
week.  I  thought  then,  as  I  do  now,  that 
this  action  was  resulting  in  false  econ- 
omy where  a  number  of  parks  were  con- 
cerned— particularly  in  the  case  of  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Park  in  CarlsbEul, 
N.  Mex.  Carlsbad  Caverns  has  been  a 
profitable  operation  for  years. 

S.  18  was  introduced  in  the  interest  of 
the  millions  of  tourists  who  visit  our  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  each  year. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  interest  of  the 
communities  that  were  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  closing  down  of  the  parks 
on  2  days  a  week. 

Recently,  a  statement  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Recreation  & 
Park  Association  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  Aside  from  a  number  of 
recommendations  that  bear  our  closest 
attention,  the  National  Recreation  & 
Park  Association  also  vividly  points  out 
the  growing  need  for  additional  parks 
and  recreation  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  enlight- 
ening information  contained  in  the 
statement  by  the  National  Recreation  & 
Park  Association,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  statement  and 
recommendations  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  action 
can  be  taken  soon  on  S.  18  so  that  we 
can  begin  making  full  use  of  these  parks 
and  monuments  that  we  already  have 
and  begin  thinking  seriously  about 
needs  for  additional  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  Statement  and  Rzxx>mmendationb  of  the 

National  Rbckeation  &  Pahk  Association 

foreword 

The  statements  and  recommendations  re- 
printed In  this  booklet  were  presented  to  the 
Republican  Platform  Committee  on  July  30, 
1968,  and  to  the  Democratic  Platform  Com- 
mittee on  August  30,  1968. 

We  presented  these  statements  and  recom- 
mendations to  make  known  our  views  on  na- 
tional matters  pertaining  to  parks,  recreation 
and  conservation.  The  questions  that  fol- 
lowed our  presentations  Indicated  to  us  the 
concern  of  distinguished  committee  members 
of  both  parties. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  results  attained 
in  the  platform  planks  of  both  parties  and 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  many  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  participated  in  this  undertaking. 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Asso- 
ciation will  continue  to  speak  out  on  park, 
recreation  and  conservation  Issues  and  will 
make  every  attempt  to  broaden  the  base  of 
communications.  We  urge  your  continued 
support  and  cooperation. 

Sal  J.  Prezioso, 
Bxecutive  Vice  President. 

Septembek  1,  1968. 

statement  or  the  national  recreation  and 

PARK  association 

Introduction 
The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion is  a  nonprofit  organization  with  concern 
for  leisure  opportunities  for  all  people  and 
with  concern  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
environment  and.  In  general,  for  parks,  rec- 


reation, conservation,  preservation  and  res- 
toration. 

A  63-member  Board  of  Trustees  represent- 
ing a  cross-section  of  the  nation's  business, 
professional  and  lay  community  governs  the 
policies  of  the  organization. 

Our  membership  consists  of  over  16,000 
professional  and  lay  leaders  throughout  the 
country  with  Interests  in  Federal,  state, 
county  and  municipal  parks  and  recreation 
systems;  hospitals  and  institutions;  colleges 
and  universities;  the  armed  forces  at  home 
and  abroad;  zoological  parks  and  gardens; 
industrial  recreation;  private  and  voluntary 
recreation;  and  commercial  recreation  pro- 
grams and  services. 

Preamble 

Recreation  Is  a  basic  human  need  and  es- 
sential to  the  national  welfare.  We  believe 
that  the  need  for  recreation  programs,  facili- 
ties and  personnel  is  increasing  rapidly  due 
to  the  continued  growth  and  urbanization  of 
the  population  and  because  of  the  Increase  in 
leisure  time,  improved  transportation  and 
higher  standards  of  living. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
local  communities  to  provide  recreation  areas, 
facilities  and  services  to  the  people  within 
their  political  boundaries  through  public, 
private  and  voluntary  agencies.  We  believe 
that  state  governments  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  assist  the  communities  by  enacting 
adequate  enabling  laws;  by  providing  ad- 
visory and  information  services;  and  by  pro- 
viding such  complementary  recreation  areas, 
facilities  and  services  throughout  the  state 
as  may  be  needed. 

We  further  believe  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing recreation  resources  on  federally  owned 
lands  and  to  complement  sta*«  and  local  pro- 
grams In  full  cooperation  with  the  states  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  without  assum- 
ing responsibilities  that  properly  rest  with 
the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions. 

We  believe  It  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  bodies  of  our 
country  to  be  sure  that  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate park,  recreation,  and  conservation  leg- 
islation is  enacted  and  that  assistance  be 
given  to  all  agencies  and  governments  inter- 
ested, concerned  and/or  responsible  for 
parks,  recreation,  and  conservation  to  be 
certain  that  they  have  adequate  funds,  facil- 
ities, leadership,  programs  and  services  to 
meet  the  recreation  needs  of  our  people. 

Parks,  recreation  and   the  Nation 

The  population  of  our  country  today  ex- 
ceeds 200  million;  predictions  are  that  by  the 
year  2000  our  population  will  be  300  million. 

The  work  week  of  our  nation  has  been  re- 
duced from  a  60-hour  work  week  In  1900  to 
an  average  39-hour  work  week  today.  Predic- 
tions are  that  by  the  year  1975  we  will  have 
a  32-hour  work  week. 

Estimates  are  that  participation  in  outdoor 
recreation  during  1965  Increased  51  percent 
over  1960  with  projections  of  a  65  percent 
Increase  by  1980. 

Government  (Federal,  state,  county,  and 
municipal)  spending  for  parks,  recreation 
and  conservation  In  1967  was  at  an  all  time 
high  and  estimated  In  the  billions  of  dollars. 
If  expenditures  for  these  purposes  by  private 
and  voluntary  recreation  agencies,  hospitals 
and  Institutions,  armed  forces,  and  commer- 
cial recreation  agencies  were  tabualted,  the 
total  figures  would  be  Increased  by  several 
billions  of  dollars.  The  American  public 
spends  50  billion  dollars  a  year  on  outdoor 
recreation  pursuits  alone. 

Examinations  and  studies  reveal  a  vast 
shortage  of  professional  leadership;  inade- 
quate public  facilities,  and  programs  and 
services,  especially  In  the  urban  areas;  lack 
of  adequate  funds  among  public  and  volun- 
tary recreation  agencies  to  meet  the  recrea- 
tional needs  and  demands  o^  otir  people;  a 
gross  Inadequacy  of  services  for  the  disabled 


and  retarded;  and  Inadequate  facilities  and 
programs  In  our  schools,  institutions,  hos- 
pitals and  military  installations. 

We  also  find  a  need  to  advance  the  pro- 
grams of  the  cultural  and  performing  arts. 

Mass  public  transportation  facilities  to 
reach  public  parks  are  most  Inadequate,  es- 
pecially in  the  large  cities  of  our  country. 

No  one  can  deny  that  much  has  been  done 
In  parks,  recreation  .and  conservation.  How- 
ever, much  more  needs  to  be  done  If  we  are 
to  keep  pace  with  our  changing  environment 
and  society  and  the  recreation  needs  and 
demands  of  our  people. 

The  need  for  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties and  programs  is  increasing  rapidly  due 
to  continued  population  growth,  increasing 
urbanization  and  mobility,  technological  ad- 
vances and  a  greater  public  desire  for  recrea- 
tion opportunities. 

The  meaningful  use  of  leisure  opportuni- 
ties is  essential  to  the  national  welfare.  Cre- 
ative leisure  activities  affect  the  moral  and 
physical  fiber  of  this  nation. 

Recommendations 
General 

1.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
special  task  force  to  review  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  urban  areas  and  to  evaluate 
existing  Federal  programs  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing these  needs.  Professional  consultants  and 
lay  citizens,  together  with  top  officials  of 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  having  an 
authorized  responsibility  In  the  urban  areas, 
serving  as  an  advisory  committee,  should  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  this  evaluation. 

2.  We  recommend  a  continuance  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve,  enhance  and  pro- 
tect our  environment  and  natural  resources; 
Including  but  not  Umlted  to  grants-in-aid 
to  state  and  local  Jurisdictions  for  under- 
grounding  utility  and  distribution  lines, 
water  and  air  p>ollutlon  control,  the  expan- 
sion of  parks  and  recreational  areas,  and 
highway  encroachment  controls. 

3.  We  recommend  that  your  leadership 
give  active  support  and  assistance  to  officials 
of  local  government  in  providing  a  program 
of  recreational  facilities  and  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  equitably  distributed  throughout 
the  community. 

4.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  recognize 
the  urgent  need  for  leadership  training  in 
the  park  and  recreation  field;  that  colleges, 
universities  and  other  training  institutions 
be  encouraged  to  establish  practical  cur- 
ricula for  supplying  such  leaders. 

5.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  finding  ways  and  means 
of  further  strengthening  the  efforts  of  the 
private,  commercial  and  voluntary  recrea- 
tion agencies  to  be  certain  that  their  vast 
resources  and  leadership  will  continue  to 
make  substantial  contributions  toward 
meeting  the  leisure  time  needs  of  our  people. 

6.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  recognize 
the  value  of  recreation  of  rejuvenating  the 
body  and  mind  of  individuals,  the  accumu- 
lating effect  on  the  public  welfare,  induce- 
ment toward  meaningful  uses  of  leisure 
time,  and  the  advancement  of  American 
culture. 

7.  We  recommend  that  your  leadership 
pledge  the  Party  to  promote  all  forms  of 
legislation  which  will  aid  and  Induce  gov- 
ernmental agencies  at  all  levels  In  acquiring 
and  developing  recreational  resources  for 
the  use  and  inspiration  of  the  people,  the 
preservation  of  the  unique  features  and 
wilderness  areas  of  ovir  country,  the  beau- 
tificatlon  of  our  dally  environment,  the 
interpretation  of  our  historic  and  cultural 
heritage,  and  in  providing  Inspiring  leader- 
ship to  aid  in  the  wholesome  use  of  our 
local,  state  and  Federal  recreation  resources. 

8.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  pledge 
support  for  continual  and  increased 
amounts  of  Federal  aid  to  lesser  levels  of 
government,  to  guard  egalnst  detrimental 
Intrusion    of    recreation    resources    and    to 
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broaden  the  powers  of  government*!  agen- 
cies m  controllJng  the  character  of  envj- 
ronment  In  recreation  development  areaa 
and  project*  to  the  end  that  orderly  and 
aesthetically  attractive  regional  develop- 
ment may  take  place:  and  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1960  be  amended  to  permit 
more  beautlflcatlon  and  protection  of  the 
corridor  of  scenic  highways. 

Specific  recommendationa 

I.  We  recommend  that  the  oOoe  of  th« 
National  Director  of  Touth  AcUvltlea  be 
crested,  centralizing  reaponalblllty  for  youth 
programs.  Among  the  reaponalbllltlea  to  be 
undertaken  would  be  the  creation  of  summer 
youth  conservation  teams  for  15-18  year  olds 
and  that,  whenever  possible,  member*  of 
these  conservation  teams  be  put  to  work  In 
their  own  locales,  using  exlatlng  local  youth 
agencies  for  organization  and  supervisory 
work. 

3.  We  recommend  that  Federal  work  and 
education  programs  be  established  under  a 
National  Servloe  Corps  for  la-as  year  olds  on 
a  year-round  basis  to  asalat  with  park,  recre- 
ation, cooservatloii,  and  restoration  pro- 
grams. 

3.  We  recommend  that  priority  be  given  to 
the  distressing  shortage  o'  adequate  park 
uid  r«creatlon  space  in  the  disadvantaged 
sections  of  core  cities  using  land  and  water 
conservation  funds  and  any  other  available 
governmental  funds. 

4.  We  recofnmeivd  that  a  unified  Federal 
Park  and  Recreation  Department  be  created. 
With  more  than  90  Federal  agencies,  boards, 
coxinclla  and/or  committees  responsible  for 
park,  recreation,  and  coiaaervatlon  program 
services:  we  see  a  great  need  for  a  centralized 
approach.  With  an  increase  of  Federal  In- 
volvement we  have  had  more  and  more  frag- 
mentation, causing  competition  among  agen- 
cies and  bocu^lB,  and  duplication  and  over- 

5.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  support 

and  enforce  the  Junkyard  control  provlalona 
of  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1960. 

«.  We  recommend  that  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  In  adequate  aimounts  and  on  a  matching 
dollar  basis  be  provided  to  local  communi- 
ties for  demonstration  projects  to  convert 
overhead  electric  distribution  Unea  to  under- 
ground; further,  that  you  support  the  adop- 
tion of  policies  undergroundlng  distribution 
Unea  at  Federal  Installations  and  facilities. 

7.  We  recommend  that  you  support  the 
establlahment  of  a  Special  Roads  Fund  to 
provide  matching  grants  to  states  for  the 
development  of  acenlc  road  systems  and  to 
finance  a  Federal  program  for  national  park- 
ways and  scenic  roads  development. 

8.  We  recommend  that  your  Party  pledge 
Itself  to  seek  legislation  to  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  lands  at  no  coet  to  public 
bodies  for  park  and  recreation  puxpoaee. 

9.  We  recommend  that  you  support  the 
principle  that  military  lands  be  made  avail- 
able whenever  possible  for  outdoor  recre- 
ational use. 

10.  We  recommend  that  support  be  given 
to  create  an  urban  and  suburban  commu- 
nity forestry  program  In  cooperation  with 
the  states  to  protect.  Improve,  and  plant 
trees  In  every  local  community  and  that  the 
Federal  government  provide  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  for  these  programs. 

II.  We  recommend  that  a  task  force  be 
created  to  examine,  study  and  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  Indoor  recreation  fadlttle*  and 
programs  on  a  state- to-state  basis  and  that 
step*  be  undertaken,  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  Improve  the  appropriateness  and  ade- 
quacy   of    these    facilities. 

12.  We  recommend  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  provision  of  adequate  quality 
leadership,  facilities  and  recreation  programs 
for  the  retarded  and  disabled  In  our  hospi- 
tals and  Institutions;  and  that  there  be 
added  emphasis  to  provide  quality  recreation 
programs  In  our  military  establishment* 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Presldoit,  last  week, 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world  was 
turned  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
as  he  left  the  confines  of  our  country  to 
visit  foreign  soil,  in  the  quest  for  new 
understanding  and  trust  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

I  think  every  American  must  swell 
with  pride  at  the  way  our  President  pre- 
sented himself  during  this  mission  of 
peace.  He  left  our  shores  a  newly  elected 
leader  of  this  country,  on  his  first  for- 
eign visit.  His  success  and  acceptance 
abroad  have  shown  him  to  be  a  leader 
of  International  stature. 

President  Nixon  displayed  affability. 
Judgment,  courage,  understanding,  and 
diplomacy — sometimes  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  instilled  renewed 
confidence  in  our  American  Qovemment 
and  Its  motives  among  people  abroad. 

On  behalf  of  all  Kentucklans,  I  con- 
gratulate President  Nixon  for  a  highly 
successful  diplomatic  mission  abroad. 


HISTORY  OP  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion  is  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  this  year.  On  March  15, 
1919.  the  first  meeting  of  what  came  to 
be  the  American  Legion  was  held  In 
Paris,  France.  The  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  foundation  and  early  de- 
velopment during  that  year  deserves  the 
sincere  interest  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  current  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  features  special  articles 
about  the  early  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Capital  Post  No.  9  in  Salem,  Oreg., 
I  was  intrigued  to  learn  more  fully  about 
the  events  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  American  Legion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  entered  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Thx   Pakis  Caucus:    Mascr   18.   16,  AMD   17, 
1919 

Exactly  50  years  ago  this  March  15,  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  meeting  of  The 
American  Legion  was  held  In  the  American 
Club,  4  Rue  Oabrlel,  Paris,  France. 

Present  were  a  nimiber  of  WWl  officers  and 
enlisted  men  then  on  active  duty  overseas, 
four  months  and  four  days  after  the  Armis- 
tice of  Nov.  11. 1918. 

Nobody  today  knows  how  many  people 
were  present.  One  vote  was  recorded  on 
that  Saturday,  March  15,  1919,  as  "279  to  72 
with  many  not  voting."  so  there  were 
"many"  more  than  361  In  the  hall  then.  The 
names  of  463  are  presen-ed,  but  other*  came 
and  went  without  registering.  It  Is  known 
that  many  who  were  not  registered  among 
the  463  were  there,  for  they  served  on  com- 
mittees. For  Instance,  the  late  J.  Monroe 
Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  served  on  several 
committees  but  wasn't  registered.  He  was  for 
many  year*  later  a  prominent  national  of- 
ficial, one  of  Harry  Truman's  poUtlcal  stal- 
warts In  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  tower 
of  strength  In  the  Legion  (where  he  always 
removed  bis  political  cap  and  donated 
abounding  good  humor,  priceless  wisdom 
and  Impartial  Influence). 


Lt.  Col.  Theodore  Rooeevelt,  Jr.,*  son  of 
the  26th  President  of  the  United  States,  had 
Joined  with  19  other  officers  to  call  the  Paris 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  veter- 
ans' organization.  They  connived  (chiefly  by 
getting  dubious  orders  written)  to  bring  Into 
Paris  officers  and  enlisted  men  from  as  many 
different  military  unit*  then  In  France  as 
they  could. 

The  n.3.  high  command  didn't  authorize 
the  meeting.  In  fact  It  had  to  look  the  other 
way,  because  one  of  the  ground  rules  of  that 
first  Legion  meeting  was  most  unmlUtary.  As 
men  from  brigadier  general  to  private  walked 
Into  the  hall  they  shed  their  rank  and  de- 
bated as  equals.  (Few  If  any  of  the  officers 
were  Regulars.  Like  the  enlisted  men  present 
the  officers  were  already  viewing  themselves 
as  clvlUans-soon-to-be.) 

The  enlisted  men  weren't  the  only  ones  to 
enjoy  the  "no  rank  here"  rule  and  to  abuse  It 
with  occasional  snide  remarks  about  officers. 
Even  a  major  would  now  and  then  say  some- 
thing on  the  floor  about  colonels  that  he 
wouldn't  repeat  outside.  Thus,  In  the  second 
meeting,  two  days  later,  the  36th  Division's 
ICaJor  Maurice  K.  Gordon  (now  a  Madlson- 
vllle,  Kentucky,  lawyer  In  his  90'8) ,  moved  to 
adopt  the  name  "American  Legion."  His  chief 
reason  was  that  it  was  the  fifth  and  last 
choice  of  a  committee  named  by  "the  brass" 
to  recommend  a  name.  Major  Gordon's  logic 
was  so  delightful  that  the  name  "American 
Legion"  carried  unanimously.  When  pleas- 
ingly plump  Sgt.  Alexander  Woollcott,  of 
later  literary  fame,  objected  to  the  name 
"American  Legion"  someone  else  called  him 
a  "fat  medico"  and  he  subsided. 

But  If  the  delegates  had  such  fim  and  sport 
with  one  another,  they  were  deadly  serious 
about  forming  a  veterans  organization  that 
would  ( 1 )  continue  In  peace  the  comradeship 
that  war  had  thrown  th«n  Into,  and  (2) 
continue  In  peace  the  sense  of  service  and 
dedication  to  America  that  In  war  had  led 
them  to  offer  their  lives  for  their  country. 

They  were  determined  not  to  create 
another  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  both  of  which 
got  Into  partisan  politics  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  this  aim,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.  (a  leading 
yoimg  Republican)  and  Bennett  Champ 
Clark  (a  leading  young  Democrat  from  Mis- 
souri, later  to  serve  long  In  the  Senate  and 
spearhead  the  WW2  GI  Bill)  joined  hands 
together  in  a  non-partisan  gesture  as  early 
leaders  of  the  embryo  Legion. 

The  March  15  meeting  In  Paris  took  much 
time  to  do  little  business.  The  secretary,  the 
late  Major  Eric  Plsher  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania, 
took  the  chair  because  Roosevelt  had  already 
been  returned  to  the  States  by  the  Army. 

Wood  (whose  son,  Eric,  Jr.,  was  to  become 
one  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  In  WW2,  fighting  on  alone  to  his 
death  when  his  regiment  was  overwhelmed 
and  surrendered)  explained  for  what  purpose 
the  members  of  the  caucus  had  been  called 
through  the  efforts  of  Roosevelt  and  his  19 
officer  friends.  That  took  a  long  time,  &s  few 
there  yet  knew  what  was  up. 

Then  Bennett  Clark  took  the  chair.  Wood 
reverted  to  secretary,  and  Captain  Ogden 
Mills  moved  that  committees  be  named  to 
draw  up  and  submit  plans  for  ( 1 )  permanent 
organization,  (2)  a  constitution,  (3)  a  name, 
and  (4)  a  later  convention  In  the  States  in 
1919.  Mills,  scion  of  a  wealthy  New  York 
family  and  later  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, also  helped  finance  the  Legion  In  Its 
difficult  formative  months  In  1919. 

With  the  naming  of  committees,  the  March 
15  meeting  adjourned  shortly  before  6  p.m. 
It  had  been  a  long  day. 

On  Sunday,  March  16,  the  committees 
deliberated  and  prepared  their  reports,  and 
there  was  no  general  meeting. 


>  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  a*  a  Brigadier 
General  on  the  Normandy  beachhead  one 
war  later.  _ 
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The  second,  and  final,  general  meeting  of 
the  Paris  Caucus  assembled  in  the  Cirque 
de  Paris,  an  amusement  hall  that  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  T.M.C.A.,  at  9:26  aon., 
Monday,  March  17,  1919.  The  only  known 
existing  photo  ot  the  Paris  Caucus  (not 
printed  in  the  Recobd),  Is  of  that  March  17 
meeting.  Bennett  Clark  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  but  as  he  had  to  leave  on  mlUtary 
business  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Miller,  then  of  Delaware  and  the 
79th  Division.  Of  all  of  those  with  lecullng 
roles  at  Paris,  only  Miller  Is  still  an  active  na- 
tional Legion  official  50  years  later.  He  Is  the 
National  Executive  Committeeman  for  Ne- 
vada. In  1968  he  became  the  sixth  of  the 
Legion's  early  founders  to  be  voted  the 
honorary  title  of  Past  National  Commander, 
never  having  been  National  Commander. 

A  five-man  delegation  was  sent  to  wait  on 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  invite  him 
to  the  caucus.  Wilson  was  then  In  Paris  for 
the  peace  conference.  The  five-man  commit- 
tee included  three  brigadier  generals,  a  ser- 
geant and  a  private.  The  last  two — who 
worked  on  the  Army  newspaper  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Paris — were  Private  Harold  W.  Ross 
and  Sergeant  John  T.  Winterlch.  Both  were 
later  editors  of  the  American  Legion's  maga- 
zine, and  Ross  left  it  to  found,  publish  and 
edit  the  New  Yorker  magazine  until  his 
death.  They  returned  from  their  mission 
empty-handed.  Wilson  would  not  see  them, 
and  writer  Laurence  Stalllngs  later  com- 
plained of  something  aloof  in  Wilson's  char- 
acter which  led  him  never  to  visit  any  of  the 
battlefields  or  establish  any  personal  rapport 
with  the  WWl  Doughboys. 

Down  through  the  years,  many  Legion 
founders  have  lodged  one  complaint  about 
Eric  Wood  (who  was  also  named  an  honorary 
Past  National  Commander  before  his  death ) . 
As  secretary,  they  said,  he  didnt  record  half 
of  the  salty  stuff  that  was  said  on  the  floor 
on  March  17.  Perhaps  Wood  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  exercising  a  little  Judicious  cen- 
sorship in  his  minutes.  There  was  intense 
suspicion  that  the  20  officers  under  Roose- 
velt who'd  called  the  meeting  had  something 
up  their  sleeves.  From  what  has  come  down 
in  history  by  word  of  mouth,  these  suspicions 
were  often  expressed  in  plain  language. 

Even  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  AEF, 
Bishop  Charles  Brent,  came  to  the  Cirque  de 
Paris  brooding  with  suspicion.  He  was  al- 
ready forming  a  veterans  organization  called 
Comrades  in  Service.  But  when,  on  March  17, 
the  caucus  approved  a  preamble  not  unlike 
the  present  Legion  preamble.  Bishop  Brent 
seconded  the  motion,  said  he'd  been  afraid 
that  an  organization  without  purpose  was 
being  formed,  and  on  the  spot  threw  Com- 
rades in  Service  into  the  Legion. 

Though  far  from  perfect,  the  reports  of 
the  four  committees  that  had  worked  on 
Simday  are  remarkable  for  how  much  they 
conceived  in  one  day's  work  that  was  right, 
and  endvired 

The  present  structure  of  the  Legion,  with 
state,  territorial  and  overseas  Departments, 
all  enjoying  a  large  degree  of  self-rule,  was 
fairly  spelled  out  by  the  13-man  Committee 
on  Constitution.  It  Included  Tom  Miller. 
Ross,  Winterlch  and  others  who  for  years 
continued  to  give  the  Legion  a  large  degree 
of  leadership.  Among  the  13  were  Lemuel 
Bolles  (later  National  Adjutant),  MUton 
Foreman  of  Chicago  (also  later  made  an 
honorary  Past  National  Commander)  and 
Frank  A.  White,  later  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

Foreman,  a  wealthy  lawyer  (bom  during 
the  Civil  War  and  a  Spanish  war  yetsran), 
was  the  "father"  of  the  Illinois  Legion.  He 
personally  saw  to  It  that  no  Illinois  dele- 
gate lacked  funds  to  attend  the  first  na- 
tional convention  In  Minneapolis  the  follow- 
ing November.  Without  personal  contribu- 
tions to  the  Legion  in  1919  by  such  men  of 
means  as  Roosevelt,  Foreman,  Franklin 
D'OUer,  Mills  and  other*,  the  Legion  might 
have  died,  or  become  an  ex-offlcer's  organl- 


2Uitlon.  The  enlisted  men  were  turned  out  of 
the  Army  with  little  money  In  their  pockets 
and  often  Jobless.  They  hardly  had  the 
means  to  see  the  Legion  through  Its  expen- 
sive first  year. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  in  Paris 
wrote  a  preamble  in  one  day's  work  which, 
though  it  differed  from  the  final  preamble, 
contained  four  of  the  fundamental  state- 
ments that  stlU  endure. 

No  clear  history  exists  that  explains  in 
detail  how  the  Legion  became  semlmilltary 
In  its  trappings  and  titles.  The  view  of  Le- 
gionnaires from  the  start  was  that  the  Le- 
gion is  a  civilian  organization.  Military 
sounding  titles  and  uniforms  were  not  con- 
ceived In  Paris.  The  Committee  on  Consti- 
tution proposed  that  the  officers  be  a  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer 
and  a  board  of  directors.  The  substitution 
of  commanders,  \'lce-commanders,  adju- 
tants, finance  officers  and  judge  advocates 
came  later.  The  next  caucus.  In  St.  Louis 
in  May,  drafted  a  much  more  detailed  pro- 
posed oonstltutlon,  but  strangely  made  no 
suggestion  for  national  officers  at  all. 

Sometime  between  May  and  November, 
the  Idea  of  military  sounding  titles  came 
into  being.  The  familiar  commanders,  vice- 
commanders,  etc.,  were  written  Into  the  offi- 
cial constitution  at  the  first  national  con- 
vention in  November  without  debate  or  any- 
thing on  the  written  record  to  explain  the 
switch  from  "president"  to  "commander." 
One  permanent  effect  of  that  change  has 
been  that  many  outsiders  have  ever  since 
supposed  the  Legion  to  be  quasi-military — 
a  sort  of  bund  to  its  enemies  and  a  loyal, 
reserve  mlUtla  to  Its  friends.  The  military 
titles  and  uniforms  obscure  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  blanks  In  the  ceremonial 
rifles,  and  that  the  Legion's  main  concern 
Is  with  selfless  and  responsible  American 
citizenship  and  service. 

The  delegates  at  Paris  completely,  and 
wisely,  reversed  the  majority  report  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Convention,  headed  by  Col. 
J.  H.  Graham.  The  majority  report  called 
for  selecting  representatives  to  a  later  con- 
vention in  the  States  on  the  basis  of  mili- 
tary units.  It  offered  a  complex  plan  where- 
by delegates  should  be  chosen  from  bat- 
taUons,  divisions,  corps,  armies  and  supply 
unite,  etc.  The  same  Major  Gordon  who  sold 
the  name  "American  Legion"  because  it  was 
the  last  choice  of  the  leadership,  resisted  the 
majority  Convention  report  by  writing  a 
minority  report.  He  urged  that  another  meet- 
ing be  held  in  the  States  to  bring  off  a  con- 
vention, and  that  representation  be  based 
on  the  "place  of  residence,"  not  military 
units.  This  tallied  closely  with  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion, chaired  by  the  same  William  J.  (Wild 
BUI)  Donovan  who  headed  our  "cloak-and- 
dagger"  O.S.S.  m  WW2.  Donovan's  committee 
lu-ged  that  at  Paris  an  Executive  Committee 
be  named  to  go  back  home  and  organize  lo- 
cally, then  have  another  caucus  with  a 
broader  base.  It  agreed  with  Gtordon's  warn- 
ing not  to  try  to  settle  too  many  matter* 
until  a  more  representative  meeting  could  be 
held.  This  sat  very  well  with  the  more  sus- 
picious members  of  the  Paris  Caucus.  The 
upshot  was  that  in  Paris  both  the  Conven- 
tion and  Permanent  Organization  neports 
were  scrapped.  A  special  committee  w*b' given 
a  few  ho\UB  of  recess  to  bring  in  a  new  re- 
port. Its  report  was  adopted.  The  heart  of  it 
was  that  an  Executive  Committee  be  named, 
made  up  of  men  from  every  state.  Its  mem- 
bers should  get  local  organization  going  all 
over  the  country  to  supplement  work  Roose- 
velt was  already  doing  In  the  States.  Then, 
in  six  weeks,  a  much  larger  meeting  shoiild 
be  held  In  the  States  to  iron  out  the  prob- 
lems of  calling  an  official  convention,  and  to 
make  more  considered  suggestions  for  per- 
manent organization. 

Six  weeks  still  seems  pretty  ambitious  as 
a  target  date  to  have  been  set  in  Paris,  but 
the  St.  Louis  caucus  was  actually  held  only 


seven  weeks  later.  By  then  there  were  Legion 
units  formed  or  forming  all  over  the  coun- 
try. (See  "St.  Louis  Caucus.") 

If  anything  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
speed  with  which  the  Legion  leaped  from 
a  groping  idea  in  Paris  to  a  nationwide 
body  In  being.  It  Is  the  enormous  amount  of 
ground  covered  In  three  days  In  Paris  by  a 
large,  unwieldy  and  sometimee  contentious 
group.  The  organizational  skill  of  the 
Legion's  founders,  as  put  Into  practice,  may 
have  no  parallel  In  American  history.  Eight 
months  after  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
national  convention,  the  Legion  had  roots  all 
over  the  country  with  nearly  700,000  paid  up 
members. 

The  St.  Louis  Caucus:  May  8,  9,  and  10,  1919 
The  proceedings  of  the  St.  Louis  caucus  of 
The  American  Legion  fill  a  book  177  pages 
long.  The  Caucus  met  May  8,  9  and  10,  1919, 
at  the  Shubert-Jefferson  Theater  In  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  There  were  1,108  delegates  registered,  not 
a  few  of  whose  names  were  later  misspelled 
when  their  long-hand  was  transcribed.  Many 
others  have  since  claimed,  some  successfully, 
that  they  were  there  but  failed  to  register. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  more  than  1,108 
actually  attended. 

The  miracle  of  organization,  in  the  seven 
weeks  since  the  Paris  Caucus,  was  evidenced 
by  the  registration  of  delegates  at  St.  Louis 
from  every  one  of  the  then  48  states  except 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  Philippines.  Five  lesser  vet- 
erans organizations  that  had  formed  but 
threw  their  lot  In  with  the  Legion  were  also 
represented.  A  sixth  sent  a  delegate,  but  he 
was  voted  out  of  the  hall  because  his  "vet- 
erans organization"  was  a  violent,  radical 
group. 

The  Caucus  showed  what  It  meant  by  "to 
combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and 
the  maisses."  It  assailed  Bolsheviks  In  its 
second  order  of  business  on  May  8.  On  May  10 
it  stood  In  silence  in  the  memory  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  because  he  had  "defied 
Wall  Street  and  every  other  combination,"  In 
the  words  of  Joseph  Healy,  a  New  York 
advertising  representative  who  still  wore  the 
blue  of  a  Navy  Seaman. 

Thus  the  Caucus  spoke  out  against  both 
alien  radicalism  and  the  special  privileges  of 
"moneyed  Interests." 

It  covered  a  lot  of  other  ground.  Most  Im- 
portant, It  set  up  a  nationwide  Temporary 
Joint  Committee,  empowered  to  make  the 
embryo  Legion  operate  until  Its  flrst  official 
convention,  which  was  set  for  Minneapolis 
on  Nov.  10,  11  and  12,  1919. 

To  take  over  the  Causus  after  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  called  It  to  order,  and  to  head  the 
Joint  Committee  vintll  November,  it  elected 
Henry  D.  Llndsley.  He  was  a  former  mayor  of 
Dallas  who  had  been  called  into  the  federal 
government  to  try  to  clean  up  the  mess  of 
its  Ul-concelved,  ill-functioning  and  Inade- 
quate programs  for  the  returned  veterans. 

Llndsley,  an  excellent  choice,  was  only  ac- 
cepted after  Roosevelt  absolutely  refused  the 
leadership  In  spite  of  prolonged  clamor  from 
the  floor  that  he  be  drafted  over  his 
objections. 

Young  Roosevelt  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  had  conceived 
the  Legion  and  worked  to  make  the  St. 
Loiiis  Caucus  possible.  As  the  son  of  a 
former  President  he  was  well-connected  In 
every  state.  By  telegram  and  letter,  and  In 
person,  he  had  asked  governors,  mayors  and 
other  leading  citizens  In  every  state  and 
major  city  to  call  local  caucuses  of  returned 
WWl  veterans  In  March  and  April.  The  50- 
man  Elxecutlve  Committee  named  at  the 
Paris  Caucus  (headed  by  MUton  Foreman 
of  Chicago)  had  Joined  in  this  work  In  per- 
son, or  by  JUS  11  to  home  state  friends  if  they 
were  still  In  Prtnce.  Prom  these  local  meet- 
ings across  the  nation  the  delegations  to  St. 
Louis  had  been  selected. 
Only  one  shadow  had  marked  the  almost 
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universal  enthuslMin  and  Idealism  of  these 
earliest  ^therlngs  in  every  state.  Prom  New 
Orleans  to  Minnesota,  from  California  to 
New  York,  the  suspicion  of  secret  political 
purpose  had  had  to  be  met. 

The  accusation  that  the  Legion  waa  be- 
ing formed  to  "deliver  the  soldier  vote." 
or  to  "continue  the  Influence  of  the  •brass" 
over  the  enlisted  men  in  peacetime"  had 
haunted  Roosevelt's  every  effort.  He  met 
It  by  enunciating  the  Ideals  that  at  St 
LouU  were  boiled  Into  the  Preamble.  He 
met  It  by  urging  that  the  initial  local  meet- 
ings be  headed  by  prominent  citizens  who 
were  not  known  for  their  political  activities, 
but  for  clvlc-mlndedness.  He  met  it  by  in- 
viting men  of  both  major  parties,  and  all 
the  former  enlisted  men  of  ability  he  could 
find,  to  Join  In  the  early  leadership. 

The  delegates  at  St.  Louts  were  satisfied 
on  the  political  score.  They  clamored  and 
demonstrated  for  Roosevelt  to  lead  them 

But.  because  he  was  a  nationally  promi- 
nent young  Republican,  he  told  them  that 
the  country  at  large  would  not  believe  the 
political  neutrality  of  the  Legion  If  he  should 
accept  And.  he  said.  If  he  should  now  ac- 
cept at  their  Insistence  after  having  refused. 
It  woultrtmly  look  like  "a  grandstand  play  " 
To  geCT)n  with  the  election  of  Llndsley. 
Instead,  he  surrendered  the  chair  to  Bennett 
Champ  Clark.  Mlssovirt's  most  prominent 
young  Democrat. 

Later,  to  settle  the  political  question  al- 
most for  all  time,  the  Caucus  wrote  Into 
its  draft  constitution  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  spreading  of  partisan  principles 
in  or  by  the  Legion,  or  lU  support  of  any 
candidate  for  office .  The  motto  became  "pol- 
icies, not  politics"  Elective  Legion  offices 
were  denied  anyone  holding  or  actively  seek- 
ing an  elective  public  office.  (At  the  Cleve- 
land convention  In  1920.  an  official  com- 
mittee urged  a  softening  of  the  bar  against 
partisan  political  activity  In  the  Legion. 
It  thought  the  Legion  could  lobby  more  ef- 
fectively If  It  endorsed  or  condemned  can- 
didates for  office  by  name.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  James  Boyle,  of  Maine,  the  commlt- 
tees  proposal  at  Cleveland  was  turned 
down  on  the  floor  and  It  has  never  come  up 
again  ) 

For  all  that  happened  openly  on  the  floor 
at  St.  tiouls,  an  Invisible  something  there 
did  much  to  insure  the  speedy  local  organiza- 
tion of  the  Legion  across  the  nation.  As  yet, 
nothing  was  official  In  the  states  and  towns. 
Some  Informal  state  and  post  groups  had 
formed.  But  none  followed  any  set  plan.  They 
were  Just  local  clubs  By  the  November  con- 
vention the  Legion  would  have  to  be  official 
and  representative,  and  have  behind  It  the 
catch-as-catch-can  self-appointed  caucuses. 

It  all  happened  that  way.  By  November  the 
Legion  had  684.000  paid  up  members,  and  you 
can  search  long  In  history  for  another  volun- 
tary organization  that  grew  so  big  so  fast. 

The  Invisible  thing  In  St.  Louis  that  helped 
bring  off  the  Legion  as  a  real  thing  all  over 
the  country  was  well  stated  In  the  history  of 
the  Iowa  Legion  by  Jacob  A.  Swisher  that  the 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society  published  In 
192S: 

"During  the  days  that  the  (St.  Louis  Cau- 
cus) was  In  session,  representatives  from 
various  states  met  m  separate  groups  and 
formulated  plans  for  state  organizations 
which  would  carry  the  work  forward  until 
.  .  .  the  first  state  convention.  The  Iowa  dele- 
gates met  at  the  Planters'  Hotel  to  perfect  a 
temporary  state  organization." 

Many  states  decided  at  St.  Louis  to  do  what 
Iowa  did.  They  undoubtedly  compared  notes, 
since  a  number  of  states  followed  the  same 
plans.  Including  details  not  brought  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Caucus.  Signatures  of  15  local 
veterans  on  a  charter  application  could  es- 
tablish a  post.  Posts  would  get  numbers  be- 
ginning with  1  In  each  state,  strictly  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  applications. 
Swisher  tells  of  the  successful  race  of  Le- 


gionnaires from  Spencer.  Iowa.  By  Ford,  rail 
and  taxi  they  beat  out  a  special  delivery 
letter  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Des  Moines  by 
a  few  minutes,  snatching  the  designation 
"Post  1,  Iowa"  for  Spencer  and  leaving  "Post 
3"  for  Council  Bluffs. 

For  all  the  business  that  It  conducted, 
the  St.  Louts  Convention  was  colorful  as 
well.  It  was  officially  proposed  that  local 
Legion  units  be  called  "billets."  A  voice  from 
the  floor  said  a  billet  .was  a  place  to  sleep 
and  the  Legion  didn't  propose  to  sleep. 
Others  said  they'd  already  organized  "posts." 
"Billets"  was  changed  to  "'poets"  without 
further  ado. 

A  small  assortment  of  drunks,  crackpots 
and  characters  promoting  themselves  politi- 
cally showed  up.  A  nut  or  a  drunk  (the  min- 
utes don't  say  which)  started  an  Incoherent 
speech  from  the  stage  before  the  sergeants- 
at-arms  threw  htm  out  bodily.  By  the  second 
day.  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  delegates 
took  such  a  threatening  attitude  toward 
these  Jokers  that  they  left  or  shut  up  (their 
antics  no  longer  appeared  In  the  minutes, 
which  are  extremely  accurate  and  complete) . 

Many  of  the  delegates  wanted  to  sponsor 
policies  that  were  sectional,  controversial 
within  the  group,  or  partisan.  This  threaten- 
ed to  wreck  the  whole  proceedings  by  the 
third  day.  One  man  put  them  back  on  the 
track. 

Early  on  May  10.  a  preacher,  the  Rev.  John 
Inzer  at  Alabama  (later  National  Chaplain), 
took  the  floor  and  gave  a  hell-f or- leather 
speech  urging  them  not  to  feed  the  baby  raw 
meat  lest  they  destroy  the  Legion  at  Its  birth. 
Let  anything  they  couldn't  agree  on  await  at 
least  a  truly  representative  convention,  said 
Inzer.  Don't  divide  the  Legion  by  urging  pol- 
icies on  which  Americans  from  different 
areas,  or  of  different  politics  or  Interests  can- 
not agree.  Save  them  for  when  your  Leg:! on 
hat  Is  off.  When  It's  on.  be  for  what  all  good 
Americans  can  be  for. 

That  was  his  gist,  but  Inzer  pulled  all  the 
stops  of  an  old-time  revival  meeting  to  get 
It  across,  and  he  got  It  across.  Threatened 
division  turned  to  unity  as  the  delegates 
finished  their  business  late  on  May  10  and 
went  home  to  organize  state  conventions 
and  local  posts.  They  had  established  the 
machinery,  clarlfled  their  purposes,  resolved 
their  differences  and  the  rest  would  be  up  to 
their  willingness  to  act. 

The  PmsT  National  Convention:  Minne- 
apolis. Minnesota,  NovEMSEm  10.  11.  and 
12.  1919 

The  first  national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  met  In  cold  weather,  with  snow  in 
the  air.  at  Minneapolis'  Lyceum  Theater,  on 
Nov.  10.  11  and  12.  1919.  exactly  one  year 
af  tM-  the  WWl  Armistice. 

Since  the  May  caucus  In  St.  Louis,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Joint  Temporary 
Committee  under  Henry  Llndsley  had  moved 
forward  at  a  terrific  pace.  So  had  those  of 
the  state  delegations  at  St.  Louts  who  went 
home  and  got  state  caucuses  and  conventions 
as  well  as  local  Poets  going  In  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months  of  1919. 

Teddy  Roosevelt.  Jr..  the  Rev.  John  Inzer, 
and  John  Herbert,  of  Massachusetts,  spear- 
headed a  group  that  stumped  the  country 
speaking  locally  to  hasten  the  Legion's  grass- 
roots organization.  Between  May  and  Novem- 
bre  these  efforts  created  an  organization  that 
sent  delegates  to  Minneapolis  representing 
884.000  paid  up  members  who'd  Joined  in  six 
months! 

On  July  4.  the  first  Issue  of  the  Legion's 
magazine  had  appeared  (it  was  then  a  week- 
ly). George  Ared  White  started  it  In  New 
York  (a  plaque  still  marks  the  building  on 
West  44th  St.).  The  Legion  soon  directed 
that  Its  magazine  be  one  of  general  Interest 
to  all  Americans,  rather  than  a  purely  fra- 
ternal publication.  With  the  recent  folding 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  American 
Legion  Magazine.  In  1969,  is  the  only  sur- 


viving general  Interest  magazine  In  the 
United  States  that  was  being  published  in 
1919. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Tom  Miller,  of 
Delaware,  and  Luke  Lea.  of  Tennessee  (both 
of  whom  had  been  in  Congress  before  going 
to  war ) .  a  charter  for  the  Legion  was  secured 
from  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Wil- 
son on  Sept.  16. 

Thus  when  684  delegates  assembled  In 
Minneapolis,  the  foundation  work  had  al- 
ready been  done.  It  remained  to  them  to 
sanction  what  had  gone  before,  refine  and 
polish  the  programs  and  '«rork  already  under 
way,  elect  permanent  officers  for  the  coming 
year  and  look  to  the  future  of  a  going  thing. 

They  gave  the  Legion  Its  first  cfflclal  Con- 
stitution (the  constitutions  drafted  at  Parts 
and  St.  Louts  had  no  official  status).  In 
Article  XrV  they  said:  "'All  acts  performed 
and  charters  heretofore  granted  by  the  tem- 
porary organization  of  The  American  Legion 
are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed."  The  Con- 
vention resoI\-ed  to  pay  l>ack  the  $267,000 
that  213  Founders  had  spent  or  pledged  to 
create  the  Legion.  The  baby  now  stood  on  Its 
own  feet. 

Many  other  actions  at  Minneapolis  re- 
lated to  things  and  Issues  peculiar  to  the 
times.  Yet  the  meeting  laid  almost  as  much 
groundwork  for  the  future  as  had  the  found- 
ers. It  created  an  emblem  committee  and 
gave  It  a  year  to  seek  a  design  for  a  perma- 
nent emblem.  But  the  "temporary  button 
design"  already  in  use  became  the  emblem. 
It  set  the  wheels  going  for  the  Manual  of 
Ceremonies,  and  directed  what  Its  tenor 
should  be.  (The  Chaplain's  prayers  from  the 
Legion  ceremonial  manual  stand  as  master- 
pieces of  non-sectarian  prayer,  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  Protestant.  Catholic,  Jew,  Mus- 
lim or  Buddhist.)  It  created  the  American- 
ism Commission,  and  declared  that  rhe  foun- 
dation of  Americanism  Is  education. 

It  spelled  out  the  principle  that  the  lo- 
cal Posts  should  not  be  the  tall  of  the  dog, 
but  that  local  and  statewide  activities  for 
community  good  should  be  the  foundation 
on  which  the  Legion  would  stand  or  fall. 

During  that  first  convention,  news  came 
that  four  Legionnaires  had  been  shot  down 
In  cold  blood  by  radical  IWW's  while  march- 
ing in  the  Armistice  Day  parade  In  Centralla. 
Washington.  Though  the  anger  of  the  dele- 
gates knew  no  bounds,  they  staked  their 
faith  In  combating  anarchy  through  the 
constitutional  processes  of  law  and  order, 
and  coiinseled  against  those  who  called  for 
lynch  law. 

The  Legion  hired  the  late  Vema  Grimm, 
widow  of  Post  Commander  Warren  Orlmm 
who  had  fallen  In  Centralla,  and  she  was  Its 
national  librarian  In  Indianapolis  until  long 
after  WW2. 

A  Washington  bureau  was  authorized  as  a 
base  for  legislative  activity.  Tom  Miller  and 
Luke  Lea,  former  Congressmen  who  had  se- 
cured the  Legion's  Charter,  were  named  to 
be  a  two-man  legislative  committee. 

EUhu  Root  (Secretary  of  State  from  1905 
to  1909,  and  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  in 
1912)  proposed  a  complete  new  Preamble, 
but  It  was  rejected  In  committee  In  favor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Preamble — and  that  was 
adopted  unanimously.  Hamilton  Fish  led  the 
movement  In  Committee  to  preserve  It. 

George  Brokaw  Compton,  of  New  York, 
and  Frank  Sleh,  of  South  Dakota,  were 
chairman  and  secretary  of  a  committee  that 
sucessfully  preserved  the  St.  Louis  policy  to 
keep  the  Legion  out  of  partisan  politics. 
Years  later,  Sleh  waa  the  prime  mover  In 
starting  Legion  Junior  Baseball,  beginning  in 
South  Dakota. 

At  Minneapolis  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary was  provided  for  In  the  Constitution.  A 
committee  headed  by  C.  J.  Martin,  of  Kansas, 
urged  that  an  organizing  Auxiliary  conven- 
tion be  called  "at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment." 

Indianapolis  was  accepted  as  the  site  for 
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permanent  national  headquarters.  Numerous 
committees  which  have  been  changed  only 
in  form  wen  set  up — such  as  committees  on 
legislation, ^reterane  employment,  and  "bene- 
ficial legUlatlon." 

The  latter  continues  today  as  the  commis- 
sion on  veterans'  rehabilitation.  Its  personal 
services  to  veterans,  which  extend  far  l>eyond 
legislation,  were  foreseen  and  set  In  motion 
at  Minneapolis.  The  Legion's  own  future 
youth  programs  and  its  rise  as  a  major  spon- 
sor of  scouting  were  foreshadowed  by  a  reso- 
lution urging  every  Post  to  assist  local  Boy 
Scout  troops  "in  whatever  manner  practi- 
cable." A  Committee  on  Military  PoUcy  was 
formed,  which  endures  today  as  the  National 
Security  Commission.  A  policy  on  overseas 
burial  of  the  war  dead,  except  when  next-of- 
kin  opt  for  return,  was  adopted.  It  is  official 
federal  policy  today,  administered  under  U.S. 
battle  monuments  and  graves  registration 
bodies. 

There  was  stiU  much  to  be  done,  but  the 
Legion  came  out  of  Minneapolis  with  its 
purposes  and  its  organization  solid.  It  elected 
Franklin  D'Oller.  later  to  bead  the  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Co..  as  its  first  Natl 
Cmdr.,  and  met  In  Cleveland  a  year  later  with 
200,000  more  members  and  action  progranui 
going  from  Washington,  D.O.  to  Main  Street. 

The  Legion's  Pseamblx  anb  How  It  Cams 
To  Be 

PHEAMBLE  TO  THE  CONSTITtrnON  OF  THE 
AMEftlCAN  LEGION 

For  God  and  Ootmtry  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes: 

TO  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain 
law  and  order; 

To  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred 
percent  Americanism; 

To  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of 
our  associations  In  the  Great  Wars; 

To  Inculcate  a  sense  of  Individual  obliga- 
tion to  the  community,  state  and  nation; 

To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 
and  the  masses: 

To  make  right  the  master  of  might; 

To  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 

To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy; 

To  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comrade- 
ship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  The 
American  Legion  ha»  often  been  ranked 
among  great  American  documents. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  Preamble  is 
the  studied  literary  effort  of  many  men, 
sharpened  and  refined  over  a  period  of  years — 
or  else  the  work  of  some  great  literary  genius 
or  democratic  philosopher. 

Actually,  few  documents  that  combine 
Idealism  and  simplicity  so  beautifully  are 
ever  consciously  contrived.  Instead,  when 
the  hour  is  right,  and  at  no  other  time,  they 
may  emerge  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
people  who  are  sharing  with  oithers  a  com- 
plete communion  of  strong  feeling.  Then,  like 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  may 
spring  easily  from  the  heart  with  little  con- 
scious attempt  at  literary  artifice  or  style. 

That  was  true  of  the  Legion  Preamble.  The 
able  men  who  designed  It  were  picked  almost 
at  random  from  among  crops  of  able  men 
who  had  found  an  hour  when  they  were  all 
In  tune. 

Six  men  did  the  main  work  on  the  Pream- 
ble. Three  of  them  were  seven  weeks,  one 
ocean  and  half  a  continent  removed  from 
the  other  three.  The  first  three  worked  on 
the  Preamble  a  day.  The  second  three  worked 
on  It  a  night  and  a  day.  None  of  the  six  ever 
wrote  or  contributed  to  such  an  enduring 
doctiment  before  or  after.  None  dreamed  at 
the  time  that  their  work  would  be  found  so 
perfect. 

When  13  men  were  named  to  draft  a  tenta- 
tive Constitution  for  the  Legion  at  the  Paris 
Caucus,  and  given  one  day  to  It  (March  16, 


1919),  they  all  sensed  a  need  for  an  opening 
statement  of  purpose.  The  chairman,  Lt.  Col. 
G.  Edward  Buxton  (in  peacetime  a  leading 
Rhode  Island  cotton  manufacturer),  named 
three  men  to  draft  a  preamble.  He  picked 
Frank  A.  White,  former  governor  of  North 
Dakota:  Redmond  C.  Stewart,  and  W.  H  Cur- 
tise  (the  last  two  officers  In  the  1st  and  9l6t 
Divisions) .  The  whole  Paris  Caucus  had  spent 
the  day  before  discussing  what  purposes  they 
had  In  mind.  There  is  no  record  that  White, 
Stewart  and  Curtlss  had  any  trouble  at  all 
in  putting  together  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  the  next  day: 

•"We,  the  members  of  the  Military  and 
Naval  Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  great  war,  desiring  to  perpetuate 
the  principles  of  Justice,  Freedom  and  De- 
mocracy for  which  we  have  fought;  to  incul- 
cate the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  citizen 
to  the  state;  to  preserve  the  history  and  inci- 
dents of  otir  participation  in  the  war;  and  to 
cement  the  ties  of  comradeship  formed  in 
service,  do  propose  to  found  and  establish 
an  association  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
foregoing  purposes." 

Anyone  can  find  four  elements  in  this 
temporary  statement  of  purpose  that  are 
preserved  to  this  day  In  the  final  Preamble. 
Those  were  the  words  that  moved  Bishop 
Brent  to  throw  the  lot  of  his  own  veteran's 
organization  In  with  the  Legion  on  the  spfyt 
In  Paris,  (see  page  11). 

Seven  weeks  later,  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution at  the  St.  Louis  Caucus  drafted  the 
final  Preamble.  Roy  C.  Haines,  of  Maine,  was 
the  chairman.  To  draft  a  preamble  he  named 
a  three-man  subcommittee  consisting  of 
George  N.  Davis,  of  Delaware;  Hamilton  Fish, 
of  New  York  and  John  C.  Greenway,  of 
Arizona.  Fish  was  the  chairman. 

Greenway  and  Davis,  the  latter  a  Judge,  had 
fought  in  the  Spanish-American  War  as  well 
as  in  WWl,  Greenway  with  the  Rough  Riders. 
Pish  was  a  captain  in  WWl,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  and  the  only  one  surviving  to- 
day. An  All-Amerlcan  Harvard  football 
player  In  the  heyday  of  the  Big  Three,  he 
later  served  many  years  as  a  Congressman 
from  New  York. 

The  three  had  dinner  together  In  St.  Louis 
on  May  8,  1919.  They  discussed  a  preamble 
throughout  the  evening,  slept  on  it  over- 
night and  put  together  the  bulk  of  the  pres- 
ent Preamble  early  next  morning.  Ten  years 
ago,  shortly  before  his  death  In  Hood  River. 
Oreg.,  Judge  Davis  gave  this  magazine  a 
copy  of  his  rough  draft  of  a  preamble  that 
he  brought  to  the  subcommittee  meeting  on 
the  morning  of  May  9  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 
It  is  shown  here. 

What  the  three  had  to  go  on  was  (1) 
the  Paris  preamble  of  White,  Stewart  and 
Curtiss,  (2)  all  the  discussions  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Legion  that  had  gone  on  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  seven  weeks 
and  (3)  a  report  to  the  Paris  Caucus  on 
March  15,  by  Eric  Fisher  Wood,  of  the  ideas 
that  the  younger  Roosevelt  and  19  friends 
had  had  In  mind  in  February  1919,  before 
they  called  the  Paris  Caucus. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  the  Preamble 
were  already  almost  unanimous  among  the 
thousands  who  were  then  active  in  forming 
the  Legion.  In  fact,  on  May  10,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  reported  to  the  St.  Louis 
Caucus  after  Davis,  Fish  and  Greenway  had 
completed  their  work,  but  before  their  com- 
mittee had  reported  to  the  Caucus.  It  offered 
a  resolution  of  purpose  stating  the  same 
basic  thoughts.  That  version  might  have 
been  adopted  had  not  Fish  moved  to  have 
it  set  aside  because  It  anticipated  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Constitution,  still 
to  come.  The  Resolutions  Committee's  state- 
ment of  purpose  was  as  Idealistic  as  the  final 
document,  but  It  wjis  so  clumsily  verltten 
that  it's  a  good  thing  Fish  succeeded  In  hav- 
ing it  set  aside. 

Together,  Fish.  Greenway  and  Davis  had 
already  drafted  all  the  ultimate  Preamble  on 
the   morning   of   May   9,   except  for   three 


phrases.  They  added  two  of  these  at  the 
suggestion  of  E.  Lester  Jones  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  visited  them.  They  were: 
"To  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obllg^a- 
tlon  .  .  .  etc.."  and  "To  safeguard  and  trans- 
mit to  posterity  .  .  .  etc."  When  they  reported 
to  the  full  Committee  on  ConstituUon,  it 
added  "To  preserve  the  memories  and  inci- 
dents .  .  .  etc."  The  sense  of  these  additions 
to  the  subcommittee's  work  had  already 
been  written  Into  the  Paris  Preamble,  but, 
according  to  Davis,  omitted  in  their  draft 
until  Jones  and  the  whole  Committee  on 
Constitution  urged  that  they  be  preserved 
from  the  Paris  document. 

The  whole  Caucus  at  St.  Louis  adopted 
the  Preamble  in  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  two, 
without  debate,  late  on  May  10,  1919.  The 
only  change  since  has  Ijeen  the  addition  of 
an  s  to  war  in  the  phrase  "associations  In 
the  great  wars."  Until  WW2  It  was  "the 
great  war." 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  warm 
public  welcome  accorded  President 
Nixon  at  each  of  his  stops  in  Western 
Europe  last  week  attests  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  decision  to  make  the  trip  at  this 
time.  While  his  administration  could  not 
be  expected  to  enter  into  substantive 
talks  with  our  European  allies  at  so  early 
a  date,  the  President  was  able  to  re- 
establish the  importance  of  Western  Eu- 
rope to  the  United  States  and  our  deter- 
mination to  work  in  concert  wherever 
possible.  The  display  of  good  will  by  and 
toward  our  President  is  a  hopeful  por- 
tent of  things  to  come. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  CON- 
TRACTS WITH  CAROLINA  TEX- 
TILE FIRMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8,  1969.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense awarded  $9.4  million  In  contracts 
to  three  Carolina  textile  firms  on  the 
basis  of  these  firms'  oral  assurances  that 
they  would  implement  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" to  end  discrimination.  In  taking 
this  action,  the  DOD  completely  ignored 
and  bypassed  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance— OFCC— the  agency 
charged  with  coordinating  and  oversee- 
ing the  Federal  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram under  Executive  Order  11246.  DOD 
also  disregarded  the  regulations  promul- 
gated imder  this  order,  which  require 
that  where  discrimination  is  found  to 
exist,  a  contractor  must  make  a  specific 
commitment,  in  writing,  stating  the  pre- 
cise action  to  be  taken  by  the  contrac- 
tor to  remedy  discrimination  and  the 
dates  for  completion  of  such  action;  the 
contractor  must  make  such  a  commit- 
ment before  he  can  be  found  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  Executive  order. 

Findings  of  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  these  three  firms  were  made  by  the 
DOD  itself,  and  a  summary  of  these 
findings  is  as  follows: 

First.  Negro  male  employees  were  be- 
ing discriminated  against  in  terms  of 
promotion. 

Second.  There  was  discrimination  to 
providing  on-the-job  training. 

Third.  Few  Negro  females  were  being 

hired  in  any  capacity,  despite  the  large 

number  of  white  females  being  employed 

by  these  firms. 

Fourth.  Craft  jobs  were  held  by  whites 
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only;  tests  used  to  fill  these  jobs  were 
not  validated  and  were  therefore  not 
shown  to  be  job  related. 

Fifth.  Housing  owned  by  Dan  River 
Mills  for  Its  employees  was  segregated; 
whites  were  provided  with  cottages,  Ne- 
groes with  "shotgiin"  houses. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  meetings 
were  held  between  the  Government  and 
each  of  these  firms  in  January  1969.  None 
of  the  firms  made  commitments  at  these 
meetings  which  were  sufBclent  for  either 
DOD  or  OFCC  to  recommend  approval 
of  their  contracts.  Nevertheless.  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard 
thought  It  appropriate  to  award  these 
contracts  on  the  basis  of  the  bland,  oral 
assurances  of  these  firms  "to  do  better." 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  Is  th» 
fact  that  since  this  initial  decision,  DOD 
awarded  an  additional  |4>2  million  in 
contracts  to  two  of  these  same  firms  on 
February  19  and  20.  1969.  Furthermore, 
between  now  and  March  31.  1969.  there 
Is  every  indication  that  seven  of  the  eight 
largest  Carolina  textile  firms  will  receive 
an  additional  $12  million  in  contracts 
from  DOD. 

I  have  therefore  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  cancel  the  contracts  already 
awarded  to  these  firms  and  to  direct  the 
DOD  not  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any 
of  the  eight  largest  Carolina  textile  firms 
until  they  have  submitted  a  program  for 
compliance  with  the  Executive  order  sat- 
isfactory to  him.  Unless  the  recent  prece- 
dent established  by  DOD  and  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  Is  reversed,  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  policy  against  subsi- 
dizing discrimination  through  Govern- 
ment contracts  is  in  real  danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

First.  Press  release  of  February  26. 
1969.  which  outlines  this  problem  In  more 
detail. 

Second.  My  letter  of  February  11.  1969. 
to  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard. 

Third.  My  letter  of  February  17,  1969, 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz. 

Fourth.  The  DOD  response  to  my 
letter,  signed  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Jack  Moskowitz  and  dated  Febru- 
ary 23.  1969. 

Fifth.  A  copy  of  the  February  13,  1969, 
letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  to 
Secretary  Shultz,  which  was  included 
with  the  above  DOD  response. 

In  this  letter.  Deputy  Secretary  Pack- 
ard acknowledges  the  fact  that  the  three 
firms  to  which  the  DOD  already  awarded 
$14  million  in  Federal  contracts:  First,  do 
not  provide  "in  detail  "specific  goals  and 
time  tables  for  the  prompt  achievement 
of  full  and  equal  opportunity'  as  required 
by  OFCC  rules  and  regulations,"  second, 
have  not  remedied  the  present  effects  of 
past  discrimination  nor  submitted  a  plan 
to  do  so:  third,  that  they  have  no  mean- 
ingful plan  to  assure  nondiscrimination 
In  recruiting,  selection,  promotion  and 
upgrading  of  employees;  and  fourth,  that 
some  company  housing  is  segregated,  but 
that  no  plan  for  prompt  desegregation 
exists. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  that  Executive  Order 
11246  and  section  60-1.20  of  the  regula- 


tions issued  under  that  order  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  This  particular  regulation 
is  the  one  which  the  DOD  has  violated 
In  awarding  the  contracts  in  question. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FROM    THE    OmcT   or   Senator    Waltix    P. 

XONDALC.    PXBRTTAmT    26,     1969 

I  have  today  sent  ttie  following  wire  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Oeorge  Shultz: 

"BecaiMe  the  Department  of  Defenae  is 
continuing  to  award  contracta  to  large  Caro- 
lina textile  flrma  who  are  among  the  moat 
notorious  discriminatory  employers  In  the 
nation.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

"(1)  Cancel  the  DOD  contracts  already 
awarded  to  J.  P.  Stevens.  Burlington  Mills, 
and  Dan  River  Mills  on  February  8,  1969. 
February  19,  1969,  and  February  20,  1969 
because  of  the  failure  of  these  contractors 
'to  comply  with  the  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  pro- 
visions' of  their  contracts.  Authority  for  such 
action  exUta  in  Sec.  209(a)  (5)  of  Executive 
Order  11246. 

"(2)  Provide  that  DOD  'shall  refrain  from 
entering  Into  further  contracts'  or  extensions 
of  existing  contracts  with  these  three  firms 
untU  you  are  satisfied  that  these  contractors 
wUl  comply  with  the  Executive  Order  ban- 
ning discrimination  in  employment  by  Fed- 
eral contractors.  Authority  for  such  action 
exists  under  Sec.  209(a)  (6)  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11246. 

"  ( 3 )  Exercise  the  authority  granted  to  you 
under  Executive  Order  11246,  Sec.  211.  and 
direct  DOD  not  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
any  of  the  eight  largeat  Carolina  textile  firms 
until  they  have  submitted  a  program  for 
compliance  with  the  Order  satisfactory  to 
you." 

I  have  taken  such  action  because  of  the 
following  events. 

On  February  8.  1969.  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defenae.  David  Packard  awarded  (9.4  mil- 
lion In  federal  contracts  to  three  Southern 
textile  mills  under  Investigation  for  dis- 
crimination in  employment  poUclea.  In  doing 
so,  he  did  not  consult  with  or  seek  the  con- 
currence of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  (OFCC).  the  agency  charged 
with  formulating  guidelines  and  coordinat- 
ing contract  compliance. 

As  a  reault  of  findings  by  a  DOD  Investigat- 
ing team  that  these  three  firms  did  In  fact 
discriminate  against  Negroes  In  hiring, 
promotion  and  other  practices,  aasurances  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies  were  sought;  at  this 
point,  neither  OFCC  nor  DOD  would  reconi- 
mend  approval  of  their  contracts. 

Secretary  Packard  then  unilaterally 
awarded  the  contracts  to  these  three  firms 
after  their  Presidents  had  assured  him  that 
they  would  Implement  "affirmative  action 
plana"  to  achieve  the  results  contemplated 
under  the  ExecuUve  Order. 

On  February  19,  and  February  20,  1969. 
DOO.  again  by  passing  and  Ignoring  OFCC. 
awarded  approximately  tsi/^  million  In  con- 
tracts to  J.  P.  Stevens  and  a  SI  million  to 
Burlington  Industries.  And  there  la  every 
Indication  that  between  now  and  March  31, 
DOD  will  award  another  tl2  million  to  7  of 
the  8  firms  Involved  In  a  major  compliance 
review  of  civil  rights  practices  of  the  Carolina 
textile  Industry  undertaken  by  OFCC  and 
DOD  In  January,  1968. 

In  re8p>on8e  to  my  letter  to  Secretary  Pack- 
ard on  February  11.  1969  (copies  of  which  are 
available )  asking  to  be  Informed  of  the  terms 
of  the  assurances  given  to  him  by  these 
firms,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Packard  to  Secretary  Shultz.  In  his  let- 
ter, Mr.  Packard  admits  that  the  companies 
to  which  be  has  awarded  914  million  In  DOD 
contracts 

( 1 )  do  not  provide  "In  detail  'specific  goals 
and  time  tables  for  the  prompt  achievement 


of  full  and  equal  opportunity'  as  required  by 
OFCC  rules  and  regulations." 

(2)  have  not  remedied  the  present  effects 
of  past  discrimination  nor  submitted  a  plan 
to  do  so: 

(3)  that  they  have  no  meaningful  plan  to 
aaaure  nondiscrimination  In  recruiting,  se- 
lection, promotion  and  upgrading  of  em- 
ployees: 

(4)  and  that  some  company  bousing  Is 
■agregated,  but  that  no  plan  for  prompt 
desegregation  exists. 

However,  based  on  these  compaiUes'  assur- 
ances In  effect  "to  do  better",  he  awarded  the 
contracts.  The  subsequent  contracts  to  J.  P. 
Stevens  and  Burlington  Industries  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  Secretary  Packard's 
recent  precedent. 

Mr.  Packard  Implicitly  concedes  In  hla  let- 
ter that  no  written  oonmiltments  were  ob- 
tained from  these  companies.  It  la  also  clear 
that  nothing  more  was  obtained  than  a 
promise  to  Implement  "affirmative  action". 

Secretary  Packard's  action,  therefore.  Is  In 
clear  violation  of  the  following  Regulation 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
authority  of  Executive  Order  11246;  (copies 
are  on  hand) 

"Sec.  60-1.20    Compliance  reviews 

"(b)  Where  deficiencies  are  found  to  exist, 
reasonable  efforts  shall  be  made  to  secure 
compliance  through  conciliation  and  per- 
suasion. Before  the  contractor  can  be  found 
to  be  In  compliance  with  the  order,  it  must 
make  a  specific  conunltment.  in  writing,  to 
correct  any  such  deficiencies.  The  commit- 
ment must  Include  the  precise  action  to  be 
taken  and  dates  for  completion.  The  time 
period  aUotted  shall  be  no  longer  than  the 
minimum  period  necessary  to  effect  such 
changes." 

The  assurances  received  by  Secretary 
Packard  violate  this  regulation  in  three 
respects: 

(1)  The  conunltment  was  not  in  writing. 

(2)  The  commitment  did  not  include  any 
"precise  action  to  be  taken." 

(3)  There  was  no  mention  of  any  "dates 
of  completion"  for  the  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  companies. 

Similar  requirements  are  also  contained  in 
DOD's  own  Regulations. 
I  believe  several  issues  are  at  stake  here. 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
will  award  contracts  to  firms  engaging  in 
these  discriminatory  practices  on  the  basis 
of  vague  oral  promises  to  try  harder; 

2.  Whether  or  not  DOD  will  award  these 
contracts  In  violation  of  both  Department  of 
Labor  regulations  and  DOD  regulations. 

3.  And  whether  or  not  DOD  will  make  a 
shambles  of  federal  contract  compliance  by 
bypassing  and  falling  to  consult  the  agency 
charged  with  responsibility  In  this  matter, 
OFCC. 

I  would  like  some  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  I  have  not  yet  received  them. 

This  Executive  Order  Is  a  vital  step  in  a 
long  and  continuing  struggle  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  this  country.  Its  purpose  la 
to  guarantee  our  minority  citizens  a  fair 
shake  by  government  contractors  in  hiring, 
promotion,  and  job  training.  IXDD's  actions  in 
the  past  month  may  be  an  ominous  sign  that 
the  new  Administration  is  not  committed  to 
ending  government  subsidized  discrimina- 
tion. 

US.  SxNAR.  CoMMrrTEz  ON  Labor 

ANO  PTTBLIC  WEUTARZ. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Davio  Packard. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenae, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrxtart:  I  am  most  concerned 
that  the  Department  of  Defenae  has  ap- 
proved contracts  totaling  S9.4  million  with 
three  Southern  textile  companies — J.  P. 
Stevens.  Dan  River  Mills,  and  Burlington 
Industries. 


March  U,  1969 
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Under  a  textile  program  plan  agreed  to  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  In  January.  1968,  OFCC 
and  DOD  agreed  to  review  the  employment 
policies  of  the  eight  largest  Southern  Textile 
firms.  The  Department  of  Defense  also  agreed 
to  consult  OFCC  and  to  obtain  their  con- 
currence before  approving  any  contracts  with 
these  companies. 

Essentially,  there  were  three  primary  com- 
plaints against  the  larger  of  these  companies, 
including  the  three  involved  in  the  above 
contracts : 

1.  Company  owned  housing  for  employees 
was  segregated; 

2.  Few  Negro  females  were  being  hired, 
despite  the  large  number  of  white  females 
employed  by  these  firms; 

3.  Negro  male  employees  were  being  dis- 
crimlnated  against  In  terms  of  promotion. 

After  an  extensive  review  of  these  com- 
plaints and  others,  meetings  were  held  be- 
tween the  government  and  each  of  the  three 
firms  in  question  in  January,  1968.  None  of 
the  firms  made  assurances  at  these  meetings 
which  were  sufficient  for  either  DOD  or  OFCC 
to  recommend  approval  of  their  contracts. 

However,  on  February  8,  1969.  your  office 
announced  that  contracts  with  each  of  these 
firms  were  approved  on  the  grounds  that 
the  companies  had  promised  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" to  comply  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's regulations  banning  discrimination 
In  employment  on  the  part  of  government 
contractors.  Since  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments have  not  yet  been  announced,  I  am 
In  no  position  to  determine  whether  there 
can  be  any  expectation  of  compliance  on 
the  part  of  these  companies.  I  would  there- 
fore appreciate  it  if  you  would  inform  me  as 
to  the  content  of  each  of  those  agreements. 
Regardless  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
I  am  most  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  these 
contracts  were  approved  icithout  even  con- 
sulting OFCC,  much  less  obtaining  their  con- 
currence. In  fact,  as  of  February  11,  1969, 
OFCC  did  not  even  know  the  terms  of  the 
"affirmative  action"  plan  agreed  to  by  these 
companies. 

While  the  first  line  of  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  Executive  Order  11246  rests 
with  the  contracting  agency.  It  Is  OFCC's  re- 
sponsibility to  establish  general  government 
policy  for  contract  compliance  and  to  oversee 
the  contract  compliance  programs  of  the 
various  government  agencies  to  assure  a  con- 
sistent jKJllcy.  OFCC's  role  In  the  present 
case  was  even  clearer,  since  It  was  spelled 
out  by  the  textile  program  plan  agreed  to  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Since  OFCC  was 
completely  ignored  by  DOD  when  It  entered 
Into  this  particular  settlement.  It  was  ob- 
vioTUly  unable  to  evaluate  the  terms  of  this 
settlement. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  hold  up  DOD  ap- 
proval of  these  ccmtracts  for  the  ptirpose  of 
informing  OFCC  of  the  settlement  and  seek- 
ing their  concurrence.  One  of  the  primary 
dangers  In  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  that  if  OFCC  does 
object  to  the  settlement,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, it  can  only  move  to  bar  these  com- 
panies from  bidding  on  other  federal  con- 
tracts. 

I  also  urge  you  to  consult  with  OFCC  in 
the  future  before  approving  contracts  in 
which  OFCC  has  expressed  an  interest.  To 
by-pass  OFCC  in  these  matters  will  cause 
chaos  and  confusion  in  the  government's 
contract  compliance  program. 

Executive  Order  11246  clearly  reflects  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  that  it 
must  not  subsidize  discrimination.  The  tex- 
tile program  plan  agreed  to  by  all  relevant 
agencies.  (Including  DOD)  to  deal  with  em- 
ployment discrimination  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry was  In  ftirtherance  of  this  objective. 
Tour  action  In  approving  these  contracts 
clearly  Jeopardizes  that  plan. 
Sincerely, 

Wax.'Ter  F.  Monoale. 


U.S.  Senate,  Comutitee  ok  Labor 

and  Pttblic  Wixfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  17, 1969. 
Hon.  George  P.  Sbtjlte, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Shultz:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  you  have  undertaken  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  recent  Department  of  De- 
fense decision  to  award  contracts  to  three 
Southern  textile  firms.  As  you  may  know,  I 
expressed  my  concern  to  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  about  the  fact  that  the  OPOC  was 
apparently  by-passed  In  reaching  this  deci- 
sion; In  addition,  I  also  asked  the  Deputy 
Secretary  to  inform  me  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  reached  between  these  firms 
and  the  Department. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  are  in  the  process  of 
reviewing  the  entire  matter.  What  particu- 
larly concerns  me  is  that  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary's action  may  have  disrupted  the  proce- 
dure established  to  assure  that  government 
contractors,  such  as  these  three  firms,  do  not 
practice  discrimination. 

I  would  therefore  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  Inform  me  as  to  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
CX>ntract  Compliance,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  contracts  already  awarded  to  these  three 
firms,  but  also  in  regard  to  contracts  pres- 
ently under  consideration  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  other  large  tex- 
tile firms  located  in  the  South.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  what  you  have  learned  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  concerning  the 
terms  of  the  assurances  obtained  from  J.  P. 
Stevens,  Dan  River  Mills,  and  Biu-llngton 
Industries. 

Since  it  is  still  unclear  as  to  exactly  what 
procedures  were  followed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  this  matter  and  since  there 
has  been  no  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  the 
assurances  obtained  from  the  three  firms  In 
question.  It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could 
supply  me  with  the  Information  requested 
as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  yotir  11  February  1969  letter  re- 
garding the  Department  of  Defense  equal 
employment  opportunity  compliance  efforts 
In  the  textile  Industry. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  conducted 
this  program  cooperatively  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance, 
Department  of  Labor.  This  effort  started  In 
January  1968.  To  date,  more  than  sixty-five 
textile  compliance  reviews  have  taken  place 
and  significant  progress  has  been  made. 

After  the  completion  of  the  compliance  re- 
views of  the  facilities  of  Dan  River  Mills, 
Burlington  Industries  and  J.  P.  Stevens,  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  the  agency  responsible 
for  contract  compliance  operations,  con- 
ducted Intensive  negotiations  with  these 
companies.  The  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  were  consulted  and 
kept  fully  Informed  of  these  negotiations. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  found  the  af- 
firmative action  plans  of  these  companies 
deficient  In  specific  areas.  The  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  discussed  these  deficiencies 
with  the  chief  executives  of  the  three  com- 
panies. They  assured  him  that  their  com- 
panies would  Implement  affirmative  action 
plans  to  achieve  the  results  contemplated 
under  the  Executive  Order.  On  the  basis  of 
these  assurances,  the  decision  was  made  to 
proceed  with  the  pending  award.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  consulted  before  this 
action  was  taken. 


The  enclosed  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  Secretory  Packard  detoUs  these 
events. 

Secretary  Packard  will  receive  quarterly 
progress  reports  on  these  companies.  These 
reports  will  be  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  they  will  be  consulted. 

It  is  our  intent  to  fully  meet  all  our  re- 
sponsibilities under  Executive  Order  11246. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Moskowitz, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary   {Civil 

Rights  and  Industrial  Relations). 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  February  13,  1969. 
Hon.  George  P.  Schultz, 
Secretary  of  Siabor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Schtjltz:  This  is  In  response  to 
j-our  12  February  1969  request  for  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  EEO  compliance 
efforts  with  Dan  River  Mills.  Incorporated, 
Burlington  Industries,  Incorporated,  and 
J.  P.  Stevens  and  Company.  Incorporated. 

The  Director,  Defense  Supply  Agency  is  the 
Deputy  Contract  Compliance  Officer  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Is  responsible  for 
contract  compliance  operations.  DSA  com- 
pleted compliance  reviews  of  Dan  River  Mills 
facilities  on  26  January  1968.  J.  P.  Stevens 
reviews  were  completed  In  August  1968.  and 
Burlington  Industries  on  23  September  1968. 
Negotiations  between  DSA  and  these  com- 
panies have  been  continuous  since  the  time 
of  thefi  reviews.  The  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  has  been  kept  fully  In- 
formed of  these  negotiation. 

During  the  negotiations  DSA  received 
guidance  on  the  Implementation  of  the  28 
May  1968  Rules  and  Regulations,  OFCC  pol- 
icy memoranda,  and  recent  court  decisions, 
DSA's  final  position  wltj  these  companies 
was  discussed  at  conferences  at  DSA  head- 
quarters level  In  late  January  1969. 

The  concept  of  affirmative  action  is  an 
evolving  one.  Successful  practices,  court  de- 
cisions, and  exijerlence  define  its  meaning 
more  clearly.  Much  knowledge  has  been 
gained  in  the  past  year.  This  has  resulted 
in  new  policy  guidance  and  the  need  to  give 
contractors  an  opportunity  to  react  with 
plans  to  these  changing  concepts.  This  oc- 
curred during  the  textile  negotiations  and 
understandably  resulted  in  lengthy  nego- 
tiations and  some  misunderstanding  between 
the  companies  and  government  officials. 
These  misunderstandings  are  now  dispelled. 
Actual  results  In  terms  of  employment  of 
minority  applicants  and  treatment  of  em- 
ployees without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin  determine  whether  a  con- 
tractor is  In  compliance  with  the  Executive 
Order.  The  contractor  is  In  the  unique  posi- 
tion to  decide  which  is  the  best  method  for 
his  organization  to  achieve  these  required 
results. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  Dan  River  Mills,  Burlington  Indus- 
tries and  J.  P.  Stevens,  the  deficiencies  found 
by  DSA  were  discussed.  They  were  In  the 
following  areas: 

1.  The  companies  do  not  provide  In  detail 
"specific  goals  and  time  tobies  for  the  prompt 
achievement  of  full  and  equal  employment 
opportunity"  as  required  in  Section  60-1.40 
of  the  OFCC  Rules  and  Regulations. 

2.  OFCC  policy  and  recent  court  decisions 
require  that  contractors  remedy  the  present 
effects  of  past  discrimination.  Acceptable 
contractor  programs  to  meet  this  require- 
ment have  yet  to  be  formulated. 

3.  The  companies  have  not  provided  a 
meaningful  plan  to  assure  fairness  and  non- 
discrimination in  recruiting,  selection,  place- 
ment, promotion,  and  upgrading. 

4.  There  still  remains  some  company  hous- 
ing that  is  occupied  on  a  segregated  basis.  A 
plan  for  prompt  desegregation  is  needed. 

The  chief  executives  have  assured  me  that 
their  companies  will  Implement  affirmative 
action  plans  to  achieve  the  results  contem- 
plated tmder  the  Executive  Order.  I  intend  to 
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personally  monitor  thia  program  utd  bave 
asked  for  quarterly  reports.  The  flr»t  report 
win  cover  1  February  1969  through  30  April 
1909.  The  Department  of  Defense  compliance 
staff  has  been  asked  to  keep  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  fully  Informed 
and  to  seek  the  assistance  offered  In  their 
letter  of  8  February  1909. 

I  plan  to  keep  you  fully  advised  and  will 
consult  with  you  on  any  fiirther  actions. 
Sincerely, 

Datd  Packaw). 

ExBcmrx  Oaont  No.   11246:    Bqvai. 

EiCPix>Ti(XifT  OPPoaTUjrrxT 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 

in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States  by 

the  Constitution  and  statutes   of  the  United 

States,  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

PAST     I — NONOISCanilKATTON     IN     COVniNlCKNT 
EMPlOTMKirr 

SscnoN  101.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  In  Federal  employment  for 
all  quall&ed  persons,  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlna* 
tlon  In  employment  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  and  to  promote  the 
full  realization  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity through  a  jxjsltlve,  continuing  pro- 
gram tn  each  executive  department  and 
agency.  The  policy  of  equal  opportunity  ap- 
plies to  every  aspect  of  Federal  employment 
policy  and  practice. 

Sec.  103.  The  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  positive  program  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  all  civilian  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment  within  hla 
jurisdiction  In  accordance  with  the  policy  set 
forth  In  Section  101. 

Stc.  103.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  supervise  and  provide  leadership  and 
guidance  in  the  conduct  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs  for  the  civilian 
employees  of  and  applications  for  employ- 
ment within  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  and  shall  review  agency  program 
accomplishments  periodically.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  achievement  of  a  model  program 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  in  the 
Federal  service,  the  Commission  may  con- 
sult from  time  to  time  with  such  individuals 
groupe.  or  organizations  as  may  be  of  as- 
sistance in  Improving  the  Federal  program 
and  realizing  the  objectives  of  this  Part. 

Sbc.  104.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and  Im- 
partial consideration  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  employment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Procedures  for  the  consideration  of  com- 
plaints shall  Include  at  least  one  Impartial 
review  within  the  executive  department  or 
agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

S«c.  105.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  Issue  such  regulations,  orders,  and  In- 
structions as  It  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
this  Part,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  and  agency  shall  comply  with 
the  regulations,  orders,  and  Instructions  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission  under  this  Part. 

run    n NONDISCaZMntATION    in    EMin.OTMXNT 

BT    GOVCaNMENT   CONTKACTORS    AND  SUBCON- 

TaACToas 
Subpart  A — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  admlnistraUon  of  Parts 
n  and  in  of  this  Order  and  shall  adopt  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  issue  such  orders 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purpooes  thereof. 

Subpart  B—Contractort  agreements 
Sic.  202.  Except  In  contracts  exempted  In 
accordance  with  Section  204  of  this  Order, 
all  Government  contracting  agencies  shall 
Include  In  every  Government  contract  here- 
after entered  Into  the  following  provisions. 


"During  the  performance  of  this  contract, 
the  contractor  agrees  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  contractor  will  take  affirm- 
ative action  to  ensure  that  applicants  are 
employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following:  employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion, or  transfer:  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising:  layoff  or  termination;  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training,  include  apprentice- 
ship. The  contractor  agrees  to  poet  In  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

"(2)  The  contractor  will.  In  all  solicita- 
tions or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consider- 
ation for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each 
labor  union  or  representative  of  workers 
with  which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  other  contract  or  understand- 
ing, a  notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency 
contracting  officer,  advising  the  labor  union 
or  workers'  representative  of  the  contractor's 
commitments  under  Section  202  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11240  of  Sept.  24,  1965,  and 
shall  post  copies  of  the  notice  In  conspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment. 

"(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
Sept.  24,  1965,  and  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
"(5)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  in- 
formation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  Sept..  196S,  and  by  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  or  pxirauant  thereto,  and  will 
permit  access  to  bis  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts by  the  contacting  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  purposes  of  Investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders. 

"(8)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  ritph 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  contract 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended 
In  whole  or  In  part  and  the  contractor  may 
be  declared  Ineligible  for  further  Govern- 
ment contracts  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures authorized  In  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  Sept.  24.  1965.  and  such  other  sanc- 
tions may  be  imposed  and  remedies  Involved 
ns  provided  in  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
Sept  24.  1966.  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

"(7)  The  contractor  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions of  Paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  In 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unless 
exempted  by  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Issued  pursuant  to 
Section  204  of  ExecuOve  Order  No.  11246  of 
Sept.  24.  1965.  so  that  such  provisions  will 
be  binding  upon  each  subcontractor  or  ven- 
dor. The  contractor  will  take  such  action  with 
respect  to  any  subcontract  or  purchase  order 
as  the  contracting  agency  may  direct  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  such  provisions  Including 
sanctions  for  noncompliance:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  the  event  the  contractor  be- 
comes Involved  in.  or  is  threatened  with,  lit- 
igation with  a  subcontractor  or  vendor  as  a 
result  of  such  direction  by  the  contracting 
agency,  the  contractor  may  request  the 
United  States  to  enter  Into  such  litigation 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States." 
Sbc.  203.  (a)  Bach  contractor  having  a 
contract  containing  the  provisions  prescribed 
In  Section  202  shall  file,  and  shall  cause  each 


of  his  subcontractors  to  file,  Compliance  Re- 
ports with  the  contracting  agency  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  may  be  directed.  Com- 
pliance Reports  shall  be  filed  within  such 
times  and  shall  contain  such  information  as 
to  the  practices,  policies,  programs,  and  em- 
ployment pwlicles.  programs,  and  employ- 
ment statistics  of  the  contractor  and  each 
subcontractor,  and  shall  be  In  such  form,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Bidders  or  prospective  contractors  or 
subcontractors  may  be  required  to  state 
whether  they  have  participated  In  any  pre- 
vious contract  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Order,  or  any  preceding  similar  Execu- 
tive order,  and  in  that  event  to  submit,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  proposed  sub- 
contractors. Compliance  Reports  prior  to  or 
as  an  initial  part  of  their  bid  or  negotiation 
of  a  contract. 

(c)  Whenever  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
or  other  contract  or  understanding  with  a 
labor  union  or  an  agency  referring  workers 
or  providing  or  supervising  apprenticeship  or 
training  for  such  workers,  the  Compliance 
Report  shall  Include  such  Information  as  to 
such  labor  union's  or  agency's  practices  and 
policies  affecting  compliance  es  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  to  the 
extent  such  information  is  vrlthln  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  a  labor  union  or  an  agency 
referring  workers  of  providing  or  supervising 
apprenticeship  or  training  and  such  labor 
union  or  agency  shall  refuse  to  furnish  such 
Information  to  the  contractor,  the  contractor 
shall  so  certify  to  the  contracting  agency  as 
part  of  its  Compliance  Report  and  shall  set 
forth  what  efforts  he  has  made  to  obtain 
such  Information. 

(d)  The  contracting  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder  or 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Report,  a 
statement  in  writing,  signed  by  an  authorized 
officer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any  labor  union 
or  any  agency  referring  workers  or  providing 
or  supervising  apprenUceshlp  or  other  train- 
ing, with  which  the  bidder  or  prospective 
contractor  deals,  with  supporting  Informa- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  signer's  practices 
and  policies  do  not  discriminate  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin,  and  that  the  signer  either  will  affirma- 
tively cooperate  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
policy  and  provisions  of  this  Order  or  that 
it  consents  and  agrees  that  recruitment,  em- 
ployment, and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  under  the  proposed  contract 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  Order.  In  the  event  that  the 
union,  or  the  agency  shall  refuse  to  execute 
such  a  statement,  the  Compliance  Report 
shall  so  certify  and  set  forth  what  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  such  a  statement 
and  such  additional  factual  material  as  the 
contracting  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  require. 

Sec  204.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may.  when 
he  deems  that  special  circumstances  in  the 
national  Interest  so  require,  exempt  a  con- 
tracting agency  from  the  requirement  of  In- 
cluding any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Order  In  any  specific  contract, 
subcontract,  or  purchase  order.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may.  by  rule  or  regulation,  also  ex- 
empt certain  classes  of  contracts,  subcon- 
tracts, or  purchase  orders  ( 1 )  whenever  work 
Is  to  be  or  has  been  performed  outside  the 
United  States  and  no  recruitment  of  workers 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved; (2)  for  standard  commercial  sup- 
plies or  raw  materials;  (3)  Involving  less  than 
specified  amounts  of  money  or  specified  num- 
bers of  workers;  or  (4)  to  the  extent  that 
they  Involve  subcontracts  below  a  specified 
tier.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  pro- 
vide, by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  for  the  ex- 
emption of  facilities  of  a  contractor  which 
are  in  all  respects  separate  and  distinct  from 
activities  of  the  contractor  related  to  the  per- 
formance  of   the   contract:    Provided.  That 
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such  an  exemption  will  not  Interfere  with 
or  impede  the  effectuation  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Order :  And  provided  further.  That  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  exemption  all  facil- 
ities shall  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Order. 

Subpart  C — Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Contracting  Agencies 

Sec.  206.  Each  contracting  agency  shall  be 
primarily  responsible  for  obtaining  compli- 
ance vtrith  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  such  agency  or  Its 
contractors:  All  contracting  agencies  shall 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  discharging  their  primary  responsi- 
bility lor  securing  oompliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  contracts  and  otherwise  with  the 
terms  of  this  Order  and  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Order.  They  are  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
such  information  and  assistance  as  he  may 
require  in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Order.  They  are  further  directed 
to  appoint  or  designate,  from  among  the 
agency's  personnel,  compliance  officers.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officers  to  seek  com- 
pliance with  the  objectives  of  this  Order  by 
conference,  conciliation,  mediation,  or  per- 
suasion. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
investigate  the  employment  practices  of  any 
Government  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or 
initiate  such  investigation  by  the  appropriate 
contracting  agency,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  contractual  provisions  specified  in 
Section  202  of  this  Order  have  been  violated. 
Such  investigation  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  investigating 
agency  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
any  action  taken  or  recommended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  receive  and 
Investigate  or  cause  to  be  Investigated  com- 
plaints by  employees  or  prospective  employ- 
ees of  a  Government  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor which  allege  discrimination  contrary 
to  the  contractual  provisions  specified  in 
Section  202  of  this  Order.  If  this  investigation 
is  conducted  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  a 
contracting  agency,  that  agency  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  what  action  has  been  taken 
or  Is  recommended  with  regard  to  such  com- 
plaints. 

Sec.  207.  The  Seoretary  of  Labor  shall  use 
his  best  efforts,  directly  and  through  con- 
tracting agencies,  other  interested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  contractors,  and 
all  other  available  instrumentalities  to  cause 
any  labor  union  engaged  in  work  under  Gov- 
eminent  contracts  or  any  agency  referring 
workers  or  providing  or  supervising  appren- 
ticeship or  training  for  or  In  the  course  of 
such  work  to  cooperate  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  purpoees  of  this  Order.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall,  in  appropriate  cases, 
notify  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  whenever 
it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  practices  of 
any  such  labor  organization  or  agency  violate 
TiUe  VI  or  "ntle  Vll  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act 
of  1964  or  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  designated  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  Secretary, 
may  hold  such  hearings,  public  or  private, 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable  for  com- 
pliance, enforcement,  or  educational  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  hold,  or 
cause  to  be  held,  hearings  in  accordance  with 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  prior  to  Im- 
posing, ordering,  or  recommending  the  im- 
position of  penalties  and  sanctions  under  this 
Order.  No  order  for  debarment  of  any  con- 
tractor from  further  Government  contracts 
under  Section  209(a)  (6)  shall  be  made  with- 


out affording  the  contractor  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

Subpart  D — Sanctions  and  penalties 
Sec.  209.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  rules, 
reg:ulatlons,   or   orders   as   the   Secretary   of 
Labor  may  issue  or  adopt,  the  Secretary  or 
the  appropriate  contracting  agency  may; 

(1)  Publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  the 
names  of  contractors  or  unions  which  it  has 
concluded  have  compiled  or  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order  or 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that,  in  ca?es  In  which  there  is  sub- 
stantial or  material  violation  of  the  threat 
of  substantial  or  material  violation  of  the 
contractual  provisions  set  forth  in  Section 
202  of  this  Order,  appropriate  proceedings  be 
brought  to  enforce  these  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  enjoining,  within  the  limitations  of 
applicable  law,  of  organizations,  individuals, 
or  groupe  who  prevent  directly  or  Indirectly, 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(3)  Recommend  to  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  appropriate  proceedings  be  instituted 
under  "ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

(4)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  criminal  proceedings  be  brought 
for  the  furnishing  of  false  information  to  any 
contracting  agency  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)  Cancel,  terminate,  suspend,  or  cause 
to  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended, 
any  contract,  or  any  portion  or  portions 
thereof,  for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  comply  with  the  nondiscrim- 
ination provisions  of  the  contract.  Contracts 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended 
absolutely  or  continuance  of  contracts  may 
be  conditioned  upon  a  program  for  future 
compliance  approved  by  the  contracting 
agency. 

(6)  Provide  that  any  contracting  agency 
shall  refrain  from  entering  into  further  con- 
tracts, er  extensions  or  other  modifications 
of  existing  contracts,  with  any  noncomply- 
Ing  contractor,  until  such  contractor  has  sat. 
isfied  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such  con- 
tractor has  established  and  will  carry  out 
personnel  and  emplojmient  policies  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(b)  Under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  contracting 
agency  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  within 
a  reasonable  time  limitation  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  the  contract  provisions  of  this 
Order  by  methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  persuasion  before  proceedings 
shall  be  instituted  under  Subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  Section,  or  before  a  contract  shall  be 
cancelled  or  terminated  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  Subsection  (a)  (5)  of  this  Section  for 
failure  of  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  to 
comply  vrtth  the  contract  provisions  of  this 
Order. 

Sec.  210.  Any  contracting  agency  taking 
any  action  authorized  by  this  Subpart, 
whether  on  Its  ovm  motion,  or  as  directed  by 
the  Secretsury  of  Labor,  or  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  action.  When- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  a  determi- 
nation under  this  Section,  he  shall  promptly 
notify  the  appropriate  contracting  agency  of 
the  action  recommended.  The  agency  shall 
take  such  action  and  shall  report  the  results 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  specify. 

Sec.  211.  If  the  Secretary  shall  so  direct, 
contracting  agencies  shall  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  bidder  or  prospective  contrac- 
tor unless  the  bidder  or  prospective  contrac- 
tor has  satisfactorily  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Order  or  submits  a  program  for 
compliance  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or,  if  the  Secretary  so  authorizes,  to 
the  contracting  agency. 

Sbc.  212.  Whenever  a  contracting  agency 


cancels  or  terminates  a  contract,  or  whenever 
a  contractor  has  been  debarred  from  further 
Government  contracts,  under  Section  209  (a) 
(6)  because  of  noncompliance  with  the  con- 
tract provisions  with  regard  to  nondiscrimi- 
nation, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  the  con- 
tracting agency  Involved,  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  debarment  may  be  rescinded 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  the  contract- 
ing agency  which  Imposed  the  sanction. 
Subpart  E — Certificates  of  Merit 

See.  213.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pro- 
vide for  issuance  of  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment Certificate  of  Merit  to  employers  or 
labor  unions,  or  other  agencies  which  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  engaged  In  work  under 
Government  contracts,  If  the  Secretary  is 
satUfted  that  the  personnel  and  employment 
practices  of  the  employer,  or  that  the  person- 
nel, training,  apprenticeship,  membership, 
grievance  and  representation,  upgrading,  and 
other  practices  and  policies  of  the  labor  union 
or  other  agency  conform  to  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sec  214.  Any  Certificate  of  Merit  may  at 
any  time  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  If  the  holder  thereof.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sec  215.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  any  employer, 
labor  union,  or  other  agency  from  any  re- 
porting requirements  imposed  under  or  pur- 
suant to  this  Order  if  such  employer,  labor 
union,  or  other  agency  has  been  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  which  has  not  been  sus- 
pended or  revoked. 

PART  m — NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS  IN 
FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTS 

Sec.  301.  Each  executive  department  and 
agency  which  administers  a  program  involv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  shall  require 
as  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  any  grant, 
contract,  loan.  Insurance,  or  guarantee  there- 
under, which  may  involve  a  construction 
contract,  that  the  applicant  for  Federal  as- 
sistance undertake  and  agree  to  Incorporate, 
or  cause  to  be  Incorporated,  into  all  con- 
struction contracts  paid  for  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  funds  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government  or  borrowed  on  the  credit  of 
the  Federal  Government  piirsuant  to  such 
grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance,  or  guaran- 
tee, or  undertaken  pursuant  to  any  Federal 
program  involving  such  grant,  contract,  loan, 
insurance,  or  guarantee,  the  provisions  pre- 
scribed for  Government  contracts  by  Section 
203  of  this  Order  or  such  modification  there- 
of, preserving  in  substance  the  contractor's 
obligations  thereunder,  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  together  with  such 
additional  provisions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  to  establish  and  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  obligations.  Each  such  appli- 
cant shall  also  undertake  and  agree  (1)  to 
assist  and  cooperate  actively  with  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  obtaining  the  compli- 
ance of  contractors  and  subcontractors  with 
those  contract  provisions  and  with  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  relevant  orders  of  the  Sec- 
retary, (2)  to  obtain  and  to  furnish  to  the 
administering  department  or  agency  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  information  as 
they  may  require  for  the  supervision  of  such 
compliance,  (3)  to  carry  out  sanctions  and 
penalties  for  violation  of  such  obligations 
imposed  upon  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  pursuant 
to  Part  II,  Subpart  D,  of  this  Order,  and 
(4)  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  con- 
tract subject  to  this  Order,  or  extension  or 
other  modification  of  such  a  contract  with 
a  contractor  debarred  from  Government  con- 
tracts under  Part  n,  Subpart  D,  of  this 
Order. 
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Sec.  303.  (a)  "Construction  contract"  as 
used  In  this  Order  means  any  contract  for 
tbe  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  extension,  or  repair  of  buildings, 
highways,  or  other  improvements  to  real 
property. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Part  n  of  this  Order 
shall  apply  to  such  construction  contracts, 
and  for  purposes  of  such  application  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  shall  be 
considered  the  contracting  agency  referred 
to  therein. 

(c)  The  term  "applicant"  as  used  In  this 
Order  means  an  applicant  for  Federal  as- 
sistance or.  as  determined  by  agency  regu- 
lation, other  program  participant,  with  re- 
spect to  whom  an  application  for  any  grant, 
contract,  loan,  insurance,  or  guarantee  Is  not 
finally  acted  upon  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Part,  and  it  includes  such  an  appli- 
cant after  he  becomes  a  recipient  of  such 
Federal  assistance. 

Skc.  303.  (a)  Bach  administering  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  be  responsible  for  ob- 
taining the  compliance  of  such  applicants 
with  their  undertakings  under  this  Order. 
Sacb  administering  department  and  agency 
Is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Laber.  and  to  furnish  the  Secretary  such 
iBformsftten  and  assistance  aa  he  may  re- 
quire In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Order. 

(b)  In  the  event  an  applicant  falls  and  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  his  undertakings,  the 
administering  department  or  agency  may 
take  any  or  all  of  the  following  actions:  (1) 
cancel,  terminate,  or  suspend  Ln  whole  or  In 
part  the  agreement,  contract,  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  such  applicant  with  respect 
to  which  the  failure  and  refusal  occurred; 
(3)  refrain  from  extending  any  further  as- 
sistance to  the  applicant  under  the  program 
with  respect  to  which  the  failure  or  refu.<<al 
occurred  xintll  satisfactory  assurance  of  fu- 
ture compliance  has  been  received  from  such 
applicant;  and  (3)  refer  the  case  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  i4>proprtate  legal 
proceedings. 

(c)  Any  action  with  reepect  to  an  applicant 
pursuant  to  Subsection  (b)  shall  be  taken 
In  conformity  with  Section  603  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (and  the  regulations  at 
the  administering  department  or  agency  is- 
sued thereunder) ,  to  the  extent  applicable. 
In  no  case  shall  action  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  an  applicant  pursuant  to  Clause  (1) 
or  (3)  of  Subsection  (b)  without  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  before  the  admin- 
istering department  or  agency. 

Skc.  304.  Any  executive  department  or 
agency  which  imposes  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  requirements  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  In 
employment,  other  than  requirements  Im- 
poeied  pursuant  to  this  Order,  may  delegate 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  agreement  such 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  compliance 
standards,  reports,  and  procedures  as  would 
tend  to  bring  the  administration  of  such  re- 
quirements into  conformity  with  the  admin- 
istration of  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
Order:  Provided.  That  actions  to  effect  com- 
pliance by  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  with  requirements  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  taken  In  conformity  with  the 
procedures  and  limitations  prescribed  In  Sec- 
tion 603  thereof  and  the  regulations  of  the 
administering  department  or  agency  Issued 
thereunder. 

PAST  rv — uaaaAJMtova 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  dele- 
gate to  any  ofDcer,  agency,  or  employee  In  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Gtovemment,  any 
function  or  duty  of  the  Secretary  under  Parts 
n  and  in  of  this  Order,  except  authority  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  of  a  gen- 
eral nature. 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide administrative  support  for  the  execution 


of  the   program   known   aa  the   "Plans  for 
Progress." 

Skc.  403.  (a)  Executive  Orders  Nos.  10500 
(January  18,  1955).  10723  (August  5,  1957), 
10035  (March  6,  1061),  11114  (June  23,  1963), 
and  11163  (July  38,  1904),  are  hereby  super- 
seded and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  established 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10025  Is  hereby  abol- 
ished. All  records  and  property  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Committer  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  deemed 
to  relieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  as- 
sumed or  Imposed  under  or  pursuant  to  any 
Executive  Order  superseded  by  this  Order. 
All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  instructions, 
designations,  and  other  directives  Issued  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  and  those  Issued  by 
the  heads  of  various  departments  or  agencies 
under  or  pursuant  to  any  of  the  Executive 
orders  superseded  by  this  Order,  shall,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Order,  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect  unless  and  until  revoked  or  super- 
seded by  appropriate  authority.  References 
In  such  directives  to  provisions  of  the  super- 
seded orders  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  comparable  provisions  of  this 
Order. 

Sec.  404.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  take  appropriate  action  to  re- 
vise the  standard  Oovemment  contract  forms 
to  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order 
and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Sec.  405.  This  Order  shall  become  effective 
30  days  after  the  date  of  this  Order. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  WHrrE  HotrsK,  September  24,  1965. 


EXECTTTIVE        OXDKK        NO.        11376:        AUENDtNO 

ExECtrrivE   Oaoix   No.    11346,   Relating  to 
Equal   Emploticxnt  OppoaTtrNrrr 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment to  provide  equal  opportunity  In 
Federal  employment  and  In  employment  by 
Federal  contractors  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  without  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

The  Congress,  by  enacting  Title  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  enunciated  a  na- 
tional policy  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity In  private  emplo3rment,  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin. 

Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  September  24, 
1965,  carried  forward  a  program  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  in  Oovernment  em- 
ployment, employment  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  and  employment 
under  Federally  assisted  construction  con- 
tracts regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

It  Is  desirable  that  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  programs  provided  for  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  expressly  embrace  dis- 
crimination on  .iccount  of  sex. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  It  is  ordered  that  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  1965, 
be  amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Section  101  of  Part  I,  concerning  non- 
discrimination In  Oovernment  employment, 
is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  101.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  Federal  employment  for 
all  qualified  persons,  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  full  realization  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  through  a  positive,  con- 
tinuing program  in  each  executive  depart- 
ment and  agency.  The  policy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity applies  to  every  aspect  of  Federal  em- 
ployment policy  and  practice." 


(2)  Section  104  of  Part  I  Is  revised  to  read 
as  follows : 

'Section  104.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and 
impartial  consideration  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  employment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  Procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
complaints  shall  Include  at  least  one  impar- 
tial review  within  the  executive  department 
or  agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission." 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  quoted 
required  contract  provisions  In  section  202 
of  Part  n,  concerning  nondiscrimination  in 
employment  by  Oovernment  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  are  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following:  employment,  upgrading, 
demotion,  or  transfer;  recruitment  or  re- 
cruitment advertising;  layoff  or  termination; 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  comp>ensatlon; 
and  selection  for  training.  Including  appren- 
ticeship. The  contractor  agrees  to  post  In 
conspicuous  places,  available  to  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

"(2)  The  contractor  will,  In  all  solicitations 
or  advertisements  for  employees  placed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that  all 
qualified  applicants  will  receive  consideration 
for  employment  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin." 

(4)  Section  203(d)  of  Part  11  Is  revised  to 
readaa  follows: 

"(d)  The  contracting  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder  or 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Report,  a 
statement  In  writing,  signed  by  an  author- 
ized officer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any  labor 
union  or  any  agency  referring  workers  or  pro- 
viding or  supervising  apprenticeship  or  other 
training,  with  which  the  bidder  or  prospec- 
tive contractor  deals,  with  supporting  Infor- 
mation, to  the  effect  that  the  signer's  prac- 
tices and  policies  do  not  discriminate  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  that  the  signer  either  will 
affirmatively  cooperate  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this 
order  or  that  It  consents  and  agrees  that  re- 
cruitment, employment,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  the  pro- 
posed contract  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  puipoees  and  provisions  of  the  order.  In 
the  event  that  the  union,  or  the  agency  shall 
refuse  to  execute  such  a  statement,  the  Cc«n- 
pltance  Report  shall  so  certify  and  set  forth 
what  efforts  have  been  made  to'secure  such  a 
statement  and  such  additional  factual  mate- 
rial as  the  contracting  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  require." 

The  amendments  to  Part  I  shall  be  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  the  date  of  this  order.  The 
amendments  to  Part  U  shall  be  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  this  order. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Tkx  Writx  House,  October  13, 1967. 

Tnxx  41 — Code  op  Fedzkal  Rbcitlations, 
Chaptex  60 
subpakt   b general   enforcement;    compli- 
ance rzvtew  and  complaint  pxocxdubx 

160-1.20    Oompllance  reviews. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  a  compliance  review  la 
to  determine  If  the  prime  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor maintains  nondiscriminatory  hir- 
ing and  employment  practices  and  is  taking 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed  and  that  employees  are  placed. 
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trained,  upgraded,  promoted,  and  otherwise 
treated  during  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  It  shall 
consist  of  a  comprehensive  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  each  aspect  of  the  aforementioned 
practices,  policies,  and  conditions  resulting 
therefrom.  Where  necessary,  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  sanctions  shall  be  made, 
(b)  Where  deficiencies  are  found  to  exist, 
reasonable  efforts  shall  be  made  to  secure 
compliance  through  conciliation  and  persua- 
sion. Before  the  contractor  can  be  found  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  order,  it  must 
make  a  specific  commitment  in  writing,  to 
correct  any  such  deficiencies.  The  commit- 
ment must  include  the  precise  action  to  be 
taken  and  dates  for  completion.  The  time 
period  allotted  shall  be  no  longer  than  the 
Dilnlmum  period  necessary  to  effect  such 
changes.  Upon  approval  of  the  Contract  Com- 
pliance Officer,  appropriate  Deputy  or  the 
agency  head  of  such  commitment,  the  con- 
tractor may  be  considered  in  compliance,  on 
condition  that  the  commitments  are  faith- 
fully kept.  The  contractor  shall  be  notified 
that  making  such  commitments  does  not  pre- 
clude future  determinations  of  noncompli- 
ance based  on  a  finding  that  the  oommlt- 
ments  are  not  sufficient  to  achieve  compli- 
ance. (Emphasis  added.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS,  INCLUDING 
MINORITY,  INDIVIDUAL,  ADDI- 
TIONAL, AND  SUPPLEMENTARY 
VIEWS,  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports,  including 
minority,  individual,  additional,  and  sup- 
plemental views,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  the  close  of 
business  today  imtil  noon  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  7.  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  Friday,  March  7, 1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday,  March  7,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  4,  1969: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREAStTRT 

Edwin  S.  Cohen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

John  O.  Veneman,  of  CtUlfornla,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Patricia  RelUy  Hltt,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Creed  C.  Black,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Deveixipment 

Lawrence  M.  Cox,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Small  Business  Administration 

Hilary  J.  Sandoval,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Defense 

G.  Warren  Nutter,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

John  L.  McLucas,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Orant  Hansen,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Stanley  R.  Resor,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Thaddeus  R.  Beal,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

William  K.  Brehm,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  the  Aib  Force 

MaJ.  Oen.  Selmon  W.  Wells,  PR3991,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Maj.  Oen.  Duward  L.  Crow,  FR18061,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Oen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  FR1425  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  m  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  031721, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 


on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  xmder  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  3962: 

Lt.  Oen.  William  Frederick  Cassldy,  018354, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3036 : 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  L.  Townsend,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Vincent  P.  de  Polx.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Alban  Weber.  John  B.  Johnson. 

Frederick  A.  Wlggln.  Michael  Lorenzo. 

MEDICAL   corps 

Eugene  Cronklte. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Harland  E.  Holman. 

Vice  Adm.  Andrew  McB.  Jackson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  senior  member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  pvir- 
Buant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
711. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  John  S.  Mc- 
Neil, to  be  major,  and  ending  Walter  W. 
Young,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  17,  1969. 

In  the  Armt 

The  nominations  beginning  Claude  M. 
AdEuns,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  John  A. 
Swanson,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  February  17, 
1969. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfai^,  March  4,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  defence:  and  God  is 
the  rock  of  my  refuge. — Psalm  94:  22. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  art 
the  creator  and  the  sustalner  of  all  man- 
kind, we  pray  that  our  lives  may  be  built 
not  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  superficial 
spirits  but  upon  the  firm  foundation  of 
a  fruitful  faith  in  Thee. 


As  we  pray,  reveal  to  us  Thy  glory, 
make  known  Thy  wisdom,  and  awaken 
in  us  a  greater  desire  for  goodness,  truth, 
and  love  that  our  affections  may  be  puri- 
fied, our  ambitions  refined,  our  minds 
cleansed,  and  a  right  spirit  be  renewed 
within  us.  Ennobled  by  Thy  presence, 
may  we  be,  for  our  generation,  channels 
through  which  Thy  kingdom  may  come 
and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 

We  pray  for  our  Nation  that  our  peo- 
ple may  grow  in  a  sense  of  responsibility. 


may  cultivate  the  spirit  of  good  will,  and 
may  dare  to  be  pioneers  in  brotherhood 
sustaining  the  hands  and  hearts  of  all 
who  venture  to  end  strife  and  to  bring  in 
peace. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  "Love 
one  another,"  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS  OP 
THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Pisherles: 

FnauAKT  38.  IMO. 
Hon.  John  W.  McComcacx, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DtAtL  Ms.  Spbakks  :  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  CongreM.  I  have  appointed 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  •• 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
XLS.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  for  the  year 
1869:  Hqo.  Thomaa  N.  Downing,  of  Virginia: 
Hon.  John  M.  Mukpht.  of  New  York;  and 
Bon.  CHAaLBS  A.  Mosheb,  of  Ohio. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Bo<ird. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  A.  Oabm  atz. 

Chairman. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROSS 
RIZLEY 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  sad  to  announce  that  a  former 
Member  of  this  House.  Ross  Rizley. 
passed  away  In  Oklahoma  City  last 
night  at  12:45. 

After  leaving  the  House,  Ross  was  So- 
licitor of  the  Post  Office  Department,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board:  and  for  the  past  several  years 
he  has  been  a  Pederal  district  judge  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

I  Intend  to  take  a  special  order  next 
week,  at  which  time  any  of  the  Members 
who  want  to  eulogize  Mr.  Rizley  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  Ross  Rizley  is  tragic 
news  Indeed  for  Oklahoma  and  for  all 
who  knew  and  who  loved  this  wonderful 
man. 

In  the  earliest  days  I  spent  in  Wash- 
ington, Ross  Rizley  and  his  family  were 
among  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable 
of  all  the  people  I  met. 

I  certainly  grieve  at  hearing  of  his 
loss,  and  I  Join  the  gentleman  in  extend- 
ing my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said. 
I  will  take  a  special  order  next  week,  at 
which  time  every  Member  wHl  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak. 


THE  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTCK)MERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Missis- 
sippi congressional  delegation,  to  attend 
the  splendid  tribute  to  Senator  John  C. 
Stennis  held  last  evening  in  Jackson, 
Miss. 

The  occasion  was  an  appreciation  din- 
ner honoring  Senator  Stennis  for  his 
long  and  extraordinary  service  to  his 
State  and  to  his  Nation  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  the  prom- 
ise of  greater  future  service  in  his  new 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  list  of  national  political  and  mili- 
tary dignitaries  who  traveled  to  Missis- 
sippi to  demonstrate  their  appreciation 
of  Senator  Stinnis  was  a  lengthy,  im- 
pressive one.  Participants  in  the  formal 
program  following  the  dinner  were  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  Senators 
Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia,  and  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith,  of  Maine,  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  and  Republican  members 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  program  were 
Mississippi's  senior  Senator,  James  O. 
Eastland,  her  Governor,  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams, and  her  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Charles  L.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Bob  Morrow, 
chairman  of  the  appreciation  dinner, 
was  also  a  participant. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  guests 
were  a  number  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  chief  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  major  service  branches,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  as- 
tronauts, and  many,  many  more. 

The  event  was  a  glorious  and  fitting 
tribute  to  Mississippi's  Senator  John 
Stennis. 


IS  THIS  IGNORANCE  OR  TOO  MUCH 
LEARNING? 

( Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  students  and 
professors  who  are  now  protesting 
against  what  they  call  military  abuse  of 
science  will  do  well  to  realize  that  mili- 
tary research  is  necessary  insurance  for 
America's  safety  for  tomorrow.  The  ef- 
forts to  build  a  political  force  among 
scientists  to  promote  research  for  peace- 
ful pursuits — as  opposed  to  military  re- 
search— may  very  well  play  into  Com- 
munist hands  by  helping  to  weaken  our 
Nation's  defenses. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  operating  costs  of 
the  average  major  educational  institu- 
tion today  is  paid  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment through  research  grants.  At  least 


a  significant  number  of  the  professors 
and  students  who  are  protesting  the 
Pentagon  influence  in  science  are  mak- 
ing their  living  from  the  same  funds 
which  they  are  protesting. 

The  protestors  call  ill-advised  and 
hazardous  such  projects  as  the  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system,  the  enlargement 
of  America's  nuclear  arsenal,  and  the 
development  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  Pallure  in  any  of  these  fields 
would  be  a  direct  invitation  for  widescale 
Communist  aggression.  In  case  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  defense,  it  has  been 
revealed  that  the  Russians  have  a  ca- 
pacity seven  or  eight  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  entire  free  world — a  very 
dangerous  picture. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  of  the 
amount  of  participation  by  these  same 
protestors  in  patriotic  organizations 
which  stand  up  for  America. 


PEARL  HARBOR  ATTACKER  INVITED 
TO  U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

(Mr.  WOLPP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Gen.  Mlnoru  Genda.  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  spoke  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  despite  the  fact  that  he  played 
a  major  role  in  planning  the  dastardly 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  28  years  ago. 

The  general  is  now  embarking  on  a 
speaking  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
which  he  will  repeat  time  and  again  how 
the  inhuman  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was 
planned.  He  is  undertaking  this  speak- 
ing tour  as  a  guest  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  understand  the 
kind  of  mentality  that  welcomes  to  the 
United  States  a  man  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  thousands  of  Americans  in  a 
surprise  act  of  war.  General  CSenda's  visit 
to  the  United  States  is  a  stinging,  inex- 
cusable and  vicious  afTront  to  the  families 
of  the  men  who  died  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

While  I  do  welcome  current  friendly 
relations  with  Japan,  I  also  feel  that  an 
open-armed  welcome  for  General  Genda 
is  quite  unnecessary  and  a  flagrant 
breach  of  trust  with  the  memory  of  the 
men  who  died  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  urge  that  General 
Genda's  visit  and  speaking  tour  be  ended 
promptly  to  minimize  the  insult  and  hurt 
to  the  families  of  the  men  killed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  all  the  veterans  of  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WOLPP.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Plorida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself 
in  full  agreement  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Many  of  us  here 
remember  Pearl  Harbor  and  we  neither 
understand  nor  approve  this  Invitation 
to  a  man  who  was  Instrumental  in  bring- 
ing death  and  sorrow  to  so  many  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  I  thank  the  geihleman. 
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CHANGE  IN  DEBT  CEXLING 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  message  on 
Pebruary  24,  1969,  Treasury  officials  will 
tomorrow  recommend  a  debt  ceiling  plan 
which  would  exclude  $82  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment debt  to  the  trust  funds  from 
the  Pederal  debt  and  thereby  make  it 
appear  that  a  $17  billion  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling  looks  like  a  reduction 
of  the  debt  ceiling  to  $300  bUllon. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  never  san<3tion  the  kind  of  fiscal 
fraud  which  would  let  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  debt  ceiling  was 
being  reduced  to  $300  billion  when  the 
proposal  in  truth  is  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  to  $382  billion.  This  kind  of 
debt  Juggling  assaults  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  country  and  will  fool  no  one.  The 
proposal  is  a  sham  which  would  under- 
mine the  public  confidence. 

The  $82  biUion  debt  to  the  trust  funds 
is  money  which  the  Pederal  Treasury 
owes  these  trust  funds.  It  has  to  be  paid 
back— every  dollar  of  it.  It  represents 
the  obligation  of  the  Pederal  Treasury  to 
pay  back  funds  which  were  loaned  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  social  security  fund,  the 
highway  trust  fund,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund.  These  funds 
bought  bonds  and  obligations  of  Treasury 
with  these  special  funds. 

If  these  trust  fund  debts  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Pederal  debt,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  lost  its  capacity  to  be  a  fair 
and  honest  trustee — and  perhaps  we 
should  in  a  more  positive  way  Insure  the 
integrity  of  these  trust  funds  and  the 
obligation  for  their  full  and  complete 
repayment. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  vigorously 
oppose  these  efforts  to  obscure  the  Ped- 
eral debt  by  excluding  $82  billion  in  pub- 
lic obligations  from  the  debt  ceiling. 
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The  parents  and  friends  of  our  men 
in  Vietnam  have  a  right  to  know  what 
they  may  expect  from  our  Government 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  troops.  The 
bombing  halt  has  allowed  the  enemy  to 
reenforce  and  resupply  its  troops 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  area  in  and  around  the  DMZ 
where  heavy  fighting  occurred  yesterday. 
That  restraint  on  the  part  ol  the  United 
States  may  have  been  a  necessary  risk 
to  get  the  peace  talks  started,  but  we 
are  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  con- 
tinue this  one-sided  restraint  in  the  face 
of  new  offensive  action  by  the  other  side. 

The  President  has  announced  a  TV 
news  conference  for  this  evening  to  dis- 
cuss foreign  policy.  His  trip  to  Europe 
will  of  course  be  a  primary  topic,  as  it 
should  be.  Prom  all  indications,  the  Pres- 
ident's trip  was  a  success  and  should  lead 
to  better  communications  between  our 
Western  allies.  It  is  my  hope  however  that 
the  President  will  announce  the  action 
this  Government  will  take  in  response  to 
the  new  Vietcong  offensive. 

The  number  one  foreign  policy  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  is  clearly  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  there  that  300 
Americans  were  killed  last  week.  It  is 
there  that  35  marines  were  killed  or 
wounded  at  the  DMZ  just  yesterday.  The 
war  is  clearly  not  of  President  Nixon's 
making,  and  we  all  realize  ,he  has  been 
in  office  only  6  weeks.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  Presidency,  however,  and  his  respon- 
sibility as  both  Commander  in  Chief  and 
foreign  policy  director,  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  insure  that  our 
men  are  given  every  measure  of  support 
needed  until  such  time  as  they  can  be 
returned  home. 

The  Nation  will  be  watching  and  lis- 
tening this  evening,  as  will  North 
Vietnam. 


lutlon — on    which    cooperation    and    a 
sharing  of  ideas  are  needed. 
As  the  President  noted: 

The  tie  that  binds  Europe  and  America  Is 
not  the  contemplation  of  danger.  The  ties 
that  bind  our  continents  are  the  common 
tradition  of  freedom,  the  common  desire  for 
progress,  the  common  passion  for  peace. 

Hopefully,  these  common  ties  have  been 
drawn  a  little  tighter  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit. 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Plorida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  continued  attacks  by  the  enemy 
throughout  South  Vietnam  are  taking 
an  increasing  toll  of  American  lives.  We 
are  told  that  during  the  first  week  of  the 
offensive,  over  300  U.S.  soldiers  were 
killed.  A  heavy  toll  in  civilian  casualties, 
and  allied  forces,  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  silence  here  at  home  from  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  U.S.  bombing  halt  was  to 
be  expected.  These  protestors  urged  that 
the  United  States  stop  the  bombing  as 
a  sign  of  good  faith  so  that  peace  talks 
could  begin.  Well,  the  bombing  was 
halted,  the  talks  begun,  and  the  enemy 
continues  its  killing  indiscriminately. 

The  Vietcong  chief  negotiator  at  Paris, 
Tran  Buu  Kiem,  yesterday  said  the  at- 
tacks are  part  of  a  new  Communist  offen- 
sive to  strengthen  their  position. 

Thus  far  the  only  American  response 
has  been  a  few  protest  notes  and  guarded 
public  statements. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EUROPEAN 
VISIT 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  all 
available  measures  President  Nixon's 
European  tour  must  be  adjudged  a  suc- 
cess. The  President  exhibited  a  confi- 
dence, a  realistic  approach,  and  a  re- 
laxed and  friendly  attitude  that  were 
warmly  accepted.  Most  important,  I  be- 
lieve, is  that  he  avoided  any  semblance 
of  a  credibility  gap;  he  did  not  promise 
the  impossible,  nor  did  he  raise  hopes 
beyond  our  capacity  to  deliver.  Nothing 
could  be  more  important  as  a  first  step 
In  deserving  the  confidence  of  our  allies, 
as  well  as  the  confidence  of  our  own 
citizens. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
note  the  President  struck  in  Brussels. 
In  saying  that  NATO  must  "replace  the 
unity  of  a  common  fear  with  the  com- 
mimlty  of  shared  purpose."  he  recog- 
nized that  the  role  of  the  organization 
must  evolve  to  meet  changing  needs. 
NATO  should  not  require  an  immediate 
external  threat  to  remain  a  viable  orga- 
nization. Too  many  common  problems 
exist  for  advanced  societies — problems 
of  urban  blight,  of  congestion  and  pol- 


NEW  LIFE  BREATHED  INTO  NATO 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  trip  has  breathed  new  life  into 
NATO. 

In  recent  years,  imtU  last  summer  in 
fact,  NATO  had  seemed  to  be  losing  vigor. 
Prance  had  withdrawn  from  military 
participation  and  some  members  seemed 
to  be  doing  no  more  than  going  through 
the  motions  of  participation. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  August  brought  about  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  danger  to  Western  Europe 
from  the  East: 

But  many  NATO  nations  still  har- 
bored doubts  over  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  use  its  tremendous 
power  in  support  of  its  European  allies. 
Doubts  were  also  raised  over  whether  we 
would  take  full  accoimt  of  their  views, 
especially  In  relation  to  United  States 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Addressing  the  NATO  Council^  last 
week  in  Brussels,  President  Nixon  went 
a  long  way  toward  putting  these  fears 
at  rest  when  he  said : 

The  United  States  Is  determined  to  listen 
with  a  new  attentlveness  to  Its  NATO 
partners,  not  only  because  they  have  a  right 
to  be  heard,  but  because  we  want  their  Ideas. 
And  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
consultation  shall  be  a  two-way  street  .  .  . 
I  pledge  to  you  today  that  In  any  negotia- 
tions directly  affecting  the  Interests  of  the 
NATO  nations,  there  will  be  full  and  genuine 
consultation  before  and  during  those 
negotiations. 

The  President's  strong  assurances 
coupled  with  his  private  conversations 
with  leaders  of  NATO  nations  have — by 
all  available  accounts — Instilled  new  life 
and  confidence  into  the  Atlantic  partner- 
ship. For  this  reason  alone  President 
Nixon's  trip  must  be  regarded  as  an  out- 
standing success. 


WORKING  TRIP  OF  PRESIDENT 
NIXON 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  returned  to  the  United 
States  Sunday  evening  from  a  working 
trip  to  Europe — a  trip  that  emphasized 
his  remarks  to  the  NATO  Council: 

I  have  come  for  work,  not  for  cerrmony;  to 
Inqviire,  not  to  Insist;  to  consult,  not  to 
convince;  to  listen  and  learn. 

I  speak  today  in  gratitude  to  President 
Nixon  for  making  this  arduous  journey 
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so  early  In  his  administration — less  than 
6  weeks  after  his  Inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

This  initiative  by  the  President  drama- 
tized his  strong  desire  for  peace  and  the 
continuing  importance  of  our  alliance 
with  the  NATO  countries  in  maintaining 
the  peace.  As  the  President  said: 

As  NATO  enters  Its  third  decade.  I  see  for 
It  an  opportunity  to  be  more  than  It  ever  has 
been  before:  a  bulwark  of  peace,  the  archi- 
tect of  a  new  means  of  partnership  and  an 
invigorated  forum  for  new  Ideas  and  new 
technologies  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ples. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent for  bringing  new  vigor  to  our  NATO 
alliance,  for  focusing  on  the  ties  that  bind 
our  continents  together — "the  common 
tradition  of  freedom,  the  common  desire 
for  progress,  the  common  passion  for 
peace." 


PRESroENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  the  statement  Just  made  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  returned  from  a  most 
successful  journey  to  Europe.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  me  that  one  of  President 
Nixon's  first  major  decisions  in  office 
was  to  go  to  Europe  and  to  visit  with 
our  friends. 

Indeed,  some  questioned  the  advis- 
ability of  such  a  trip  so  early  In  a  new 
administration.  I  think  the  wisdom  of 
that  important  decision  is  now  apparent. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  today  is 
a  turbulent  one.  The  speed  with  which 
international  crises  confront  and  over- 
whelm us  can  be  startling.  To  meet  the 
many  great  challenges  and  tasks  fac- 
ing us,  we  must  engage  in  discussions 
with  many  world  leaders. 

But.  as  President  Nixon  has  long 
maintained,  before  we  discuss  matters 
affecting  international  security,  we  must 
first  talk  to  our  friends.  In  this  sense, 
the  President's  early  trip  to  Europe  for 
conversations  with  our  allies  was  time- 
ly and  wise. 

Although  nothing  dramatic  was  antic- 
ipated from  this  journey.  I  think  that  a 
great  new  spirit  has  emerged,  a  spirit 
of  triist,  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  a  spirit  of  friendship  with  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe. 

All  those  who  search  and  pray  for 
peace  among  nations  must  take  heart 
from  the  leadership  of  President  Nixon. 
I  am  confident  that  citizens  of  many 
Ismds  would  wish  to  join  me  in  saying 
thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.    MAY.    Mr.    Speaker,    President 


Nixon's  trip  to  Europe  was  not  marked 
by  great  claims  before  it  began.  It  was 
not  marked  by  great  claims  during  the 
trip  Itself.  It  has  not  been  marked  by 
great  claims  since  his  return. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  trip  itself.  It  signifies  that 
President  Nixon  not  only  favors  quiet 
diplomacy — but  that  he  practices  it.  He 
has  made  it  quite  clear,  at  the  same  time, 
that  our  allies  need  not  fear  that  the 
United  States  will  be  dealing  on  matters 
of  concern  to  them  without  full  consulta- 
tion. And  he  had  made  it  clear  that  this 
consultation  will  not  be  merely  a  per- 
functory informative  function. 

This  combination  of  quiet  diplomacy 
and  close  consultation  with  our  allies  will 
go  far  to  foster  that  most  important  of 
all  qualities  In  diplomatic  affairs — the 
quality  of  trust.  When  nations  deal  with 
their  vital  concerns,  it  is  important  that 
they  trust  those  with  whom  they  talk. 

Our  allies  must  know  that  we  under- 
stand their  interests  and  their  concerns, 
and  that  we  value  partnership  highly 
enough  to  strengthen  it  with  candid, 
forthright,  and  responsible  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon,  both  by 
his  trip  and  by  his  dignified  handling  of 
it  has  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  the  Congress  and  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  commending 
President  Nixon  on  his  trip  to  Europe. 
He  has  reaffirmed  our  partnership  with 
oiu"  European  allies  by  going  to  Elurope 
to  consult  with  them,  to  listen  to  them, 
and  to  search  with  them  for  answers  to 
the  critical  problems  we  face  together. 

By  his  action  the  President  has  earned 
admiration  and  friendship  in  Eiu'ope. 
He  has  also  earned  our  gratitude  for  his 
efforts.  The  world  is  too  big,  too  turbu- 
lent, too  fraught  with  crisis  for  America 
to  do  everything  alone.  The  problems  we 
face  are  of  such  magnitude  that  we  and 
our  NATO  allies  must  consult  and  work 
together. 

The  purpose  of  this  trlp^ 

The  President  told  the  NATO  Council — 
Is  to  help  encourage  that  process,  to  seek 
ways  to  keep  the  relationship  between  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  In  tune  with  the  times. 

I  am  confident  that  President  Nixon  by 
his  actions  has  helped  to  create  a  climate 
of  confidence  that  will  lead  to  greater 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies  in  the  months  ahead. 


PROUD  OP  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I  am 
especially  proud  today  of  the  President 


of  the  United  States.  President  Nixon 
through  his  visit  to  Europe  has  drama- 
tized his  great  concern  for  peace  and  for 
the  institutions  that  help  to  keep  the 
peace. 

NATO  is  an  alliance  and  President 
Nixon  has  personally  made  it  clear  to 
our  alliance  partners  that  they  will  be 
treated  as  partners.  We  will  consult  with 
them  and  we  will  expect  them  to  consult 
with  us. 

Through  the  President's  trip  to  Europe 
he  sought  to  encourage  the  process  of 
cooperation,  which  is  essential  to  keep- 
ing the  alliance  abreast  of  the  times.  I 
am  confident  that  the  President's  initia- 
tive is  a  step  not  only  toward  a  closer 
partnership  with  Europe — but  toward  the 
peaceful  world  to  which  we  all  aspiie. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  all  Americans  are  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  President  Nixon  carried 
out  the  visit  to  Europe  from  which  he  has 
just  returned. 

By  making  this  trip  so  soon  after  as- 
suming his  high  office,  the  President  has 
demonstrated  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  Europe  and  the  need 
to  revitalize  NATO  and  establish  closer 
relations  with  our  European  allies. 

By  his  personal  conduct  and  example, 
the  President  demonstrated  an  objective 
and  statesmanlike  approach,  which  was 
well  received  by  European  leaders. 

While  it  Is  too  early  to  know  all  of  the 
results  of  his  trip,  we  already  know  that 
he  won  respect  for  America  through  his 
franlcness  and  friendliness.  A  further  re- 
sult should  be  a  strengthening  of  the  will 
of  NATO  countries  to  stand  firm  against 
Communist  pressure — an  important  step 
in  keeping  and  maintaining  the  peace. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

I  Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1963,  I  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  thought  it  was  a  good  joint  res- 
olution. Unfortunately,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  did  not  share 
my  views.  At  any  rate,  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it. 

Well,  times  have  changed.  The  last 
presidential  campaigns  and  the  election 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  reform 
was  necessary. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  my  pro- 
posal. 

I  do  hope  the  committee  will  con- 
sider it  along  with  any  other  proposals 
which  have  been  or  may  be  introduced. 
This  Congress  would  be  derelict  in  its 
duty  if  it  failed  to  take  afiQrmatlve  action 
this  year. 


March  i,  1969 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  and  promising  era  in 
our  relations  with  our  European  friends 
has  been  launched  by  President  Nixon. 

His  8-day  journey  to  five  European 
capitals  and  the  Vatican  has  given  that 
relationship  a  new  basis  of  trust. 

This  new-found  confidence  has  re- 
sulted in  part  through  the  President's 
personal  contact  with  European  leaders 
and  through  his  frank  and  open  discus- 
sions with  these  leaders  of  our  common 
tasks,  problems  and  opportunities. 

However,  a  most  significant  contri- 
bution to  this  renewed  sense  of  confi- 
dence between  old  friends  was  the  fact 
that  the  President  in  undertaking  the 
journey  reaffirmed  to  Americans  and 
Europeans  alike  that  this  Nation  is 
firmly  committed  to  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance and  that  it  fully  recognizes  the  in- 
terdependence which  exists  between  the 
two  Atlantic  continents. 

In  the  uncertain  world  of  today  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  confidence  mark 
the  relationship  between  the  Western 
allies.  The  President's  journey  has  re- 
established this  necessary  element. 
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I  am  grateful  to  the  President  and  I 
compliment  him  upon  taking  tills  initi- 
ative to  revitalize  the  dialog  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  I  think 
the  keynote  of  the  future  was  indicated 
In  his  remarks  upon  returning  to  Wash- 
ington when  he  stressed  a  p«utnership 
between  ourselves  and  our  European  al- 
lies. The  close  partnership  that  we  all 
hope  will  grow  out  of  the  President's  trip 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  development  of  new  strategies  that 
will  help  to  assure  security  and  peace  in 
the  decades  ahead. 


continued  sponsorship  of  this  great  na- 
tional contest,  which  benefits  young  men 
and  women  in  every  State  and  strength- 
ens our  country  in  the  process. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

'Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  dia- 
log has  been  opened  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  as  a  result  of  President 
Nixon's  working  trip  to  Europe. 

The  President's  trip,  so  soon  after  his 
inauguration,  demonstrated  not  only  his 
concern  for  peace,  but  also  both  his  and 
America's  continuing  concern  for  the 
strength  and  revitalization  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  At  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion's preoccupation  in  foreign  policy  is 
the  Vietnam  war,  it  was  both  timely  and 
appropriate  for  the  new  President  to  in- 
dicate to  Europeans  and  their  leaders 
that  the  United  States  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  its  relationship  with  the  At- 
lantic community. 

The  President  gave  specific  evidence 
of  his  concern  for  working  with  our  al- 
lies In  Eur(^)e.  In  his  remarks  to  the 
Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  President  Nixon  said: 

I  shall  not  only  welcome  but  actively  seek 
the  counsel  of  America's  NATO  partners  on 
the  questions  that  may  aSect  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  world,  whatever  the  part  of 
the  world  In  which  they  arise. 

President  Nixon  has  placed  great  em- 
phasis upon  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery for  crisis  prevention,  sasring  in 
Brussels: 

NATO  was  established  as  a  preventive 
force — and  NATO  can  be  credited  vrtth  the 
fact  that  while  Europe  has  endured  its  share 
of  crises  In  these  past  20  years,  the  iiltimate 
crisis  that  would  have  provided  a  nuclear 
wax  has  been  prev«nted. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  HIS  EUROPEAN  JOUR- 
NEY 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  returned  from  a  triumphal  jour- 
ney. During  his  8-day  visit  to  five  capi- 
tals and  the  Vatican,  he  won  enthusias- 
tic response  from  our  traditional  friends 
and  allies.  He  did  this,  not  by  throwing 
about  the  great  weight  of  American  pow- 
er, but  by  opening  his  heart  and  mind 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  European 
peoples  and  leaders.  He  did  this  by  recog- 
nizing the  renewed  importance  of  West- 
em  Europe  in  world  affairs,  in  confirm- 
ing our  conunltments  to  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, in  drawing  on  the  reservoir  of 
experience,  wisdom,  and  good  will  pres- 
ent in  that  area  so  vital  to  our  national 
security. 

Our  relationship  to  Europe  has  al- 
ways been  a  matter  of  special  concern 
to  all  Americans.  Before  the  trip  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  handwringing  about 
the  future  of  this  relationship.  But  the 
President  put  this  matter  in  proper  per- 
spective. He  highlighted  the  positive  and 
constructive  aspects  of  this  relationship, 
and  assured  that  it  will  continue  and  im- 
prove. His  emphasis  on  consultation  is 
the  essential  key  of  the  President's  suc- 
cess now  and  in  the  future. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  this 
major  achievement  in  the  opening  days 
of  his  administration. 


VPW      ENCOURAGES      YOUTH      TO 
SPEAK    FOR    DEMCXJRACY 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  made 
many  great  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try, and  all  Americans  are  indebted  to 
the  members  of  this  great  organization. 

The  VFW  continues  to  serve  America 
in  many  ways,  and  one  of  their  finest 
programs  is  the  national  speech  contest 
in  which  yoimg  men  and  women  are  en- 
couraged to  "speak  for  democracy." 

I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  Oklahoma's  winner  in  this  contest, 
Charles  Mayer,  of  Muskogee,  and  he  is 
a  fine  representative  of  the  young  people 
of  Oklahoma  who  are  constructive  forces 
in  their  community  and  in  the  coimtry. 

I  am  proud  to  salute   the  VFW  on 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

March  3,   1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  tJi» 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
received  In  the  Clerk's  OfHce  at  3:45  p.m.  on 
Monday,  March  3.  1969.  and  said  to  contain 
a  Message  from  the  President  concerning  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  coal  mine  workers. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 

Clerk. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  COAL 
MINE  WORKERS — MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-86) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  folloviring  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  workers  in  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try and  their  families  have  too  long  en- 
dured the  constant  threat  and  often 
sudden  reality  of  disaster,  disease  and 
death.  This  great  industry  has  strength- 
ened our  nation  with  the  raw  material 
of  power.  But  it  has  also  frequently  sad- 
dened our  nation  with  news  of  crippled 
men,  grieving  widows  and  fatherless 
children. 

Death  in  the  mines  can  be  as  sudden  as 
an  explosion  or  a  collapse  of  a  roof  and 
ribs,  or  it  comes  insidiously  from  pneu- 
moconiosis or  "black  lung"  disease.  When 
a  miner  leaves  his  home  for  work,  he  and 
his  family  must  live  with  the  unspoken 
but  always  present  fear  that  before  the 
working  day  is  over,  he  may  be  crushed 
or  burned  to  death  or  suffocated.  This 
acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  death  in 
the  mines  has  become  almost  as  much  a 
part  of  the  job  as  the  tools  and  the  tun- 
nels. 

The  time  has  come  to  replace  this 
fatalism  with  hope  by  substituting  ac- 
tion for  words.  Catastrophes  in  the  coal 
mines  are  not  inevitable.  They  can  be 
prevented,  and  they  must  be  prevented. 
To  these  ends.  I  have  ordered  the«  fol- 
lowing actions  to  advance  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  coal  mine  workers : 
— Increase  substantially  the  number  of 
inspectors,  and  improve  coal  mine 
inspections  and  the  effectiveness  of 
staff  performance  and  requirements. 
— Revise  the  instructions  to  the  mine 
inspectors  so  as  to  refiect  more  strin- 
gent operating  standards. 
— Initiate  an  in-depth  study  to  reor- 
ganize the  agency  charged  with  the 
primary     responsibility    for    mine 
safety  so  that  it  can  meet  the  new 
challenges  and  demands. 
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— Expand  research  activities  with  re- 
spect to  pneumoconiosis  and  other 
mine  health  and  safety  hazards. 
— Extend  the  recent  advances  in  hu- 
man engineering  and  motivational 
techniques,  and  enlarge  and  Inten- 
sify education  and  training  func- 
tions, for  the  improvement  of  health 
and   safety   in   coal   mines   to   the 
greatest  degree  possible. 
— Establish  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween management  and  labor  at  the 
mine    level   which    will    implement 
health  and  safety  efforts  at  the  site 
of  the  mine  hazards. 
— Encourage  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  inspections,  in  order 
to  secure  more  effective  enforcement 
of  the  present  safety  requirements. 
— Initiate    grant    programs    to    the 
States,  as  authorized  but  not  pre- 
viously invoked,  to  assist  the  States 
in  planning  and  advancing  their  re- 
spective    programs    for    increased 
health  and  safety  in  the  coal  mines. 
In  adeUtion  to  these  immediate  efforts 
under  -existing   law,   I   am   submitting 
to  the  Congress  legislative  proposals  for 
a  comprehensive  new  program  to  provide 
a  vigorous  and  multi-faceted  attaclc  on 
the  health  and  safety  dangers  which  pre- 
vail in  the  coal  mining  industry. 
These  proposals  would : 
— Modernize  a  wide  range  of  manda- 
tory health  and  safety  standards, 
including    new    provisions    for   the 
control  of  dust,  electrical  equipment, 
roof  support,  ventilation,  illumina- 
tion, fire  protection,  and  other  op- 
erating   practices    in    underground 
and  surface  coal  mines  engaged  in 
commerce. 
— Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  develop  and  promulgate  any 
additional     or     revised     standards 
which  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners. 
— Provide  strict   deterrents  and   en- 
forcement   measures    and.    at    the 
same  time,  establish  equitable  ap- 
peal procediires  to  remedy  any  arbi- 
trary and  unlawful  actions. 
— Recruit  and  carefully  train  a  highly 
motivated  corps  of  coal  mine  inspec- 
tors to  investigate  the  coal  mines, 
and  to  enforce  impartially  and  vig- 
orously the  broad  new  mandatory 
standards. 
— Improve    Federal-State    inspection 

plans. 
— Substantially  Increase,  by  direct  ac- 
tion, grants  and  contracts,  the  nec- 
essary     research,      training,      and 
education   for  the  prevention   and 
control  of  occupational  diseases,  the 
Improvement    of    State    workmen's 
compensation  systems,  and  the  re- 
duction of  mine  accidents. 
These   legislative   proposals,   together 
with  other  steps  already  taken  or  to  be 
taken,  are  essential  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  Nation's  coal  miners,  and  to 
accomplish  our  mission  of  eliminating 
the  tragedies  which  have  occurred  in  the 
mines. 

These  proposals  are  not  Intended  to 
replace  the  voluntary  and  enlightened 
efforts  of  management  and  labor  to  re- 
duce coal  mine  hazards,  which  efforts 


are  the  touchstone  to  any  successful 
health  and  safety  program.  Rather, 
these  measures  would  expand  and  ren- 
der uniform  by  enforceable  authority  the 
most  advanced  of  the  health  and  safety 
precautions  undertaken  and  potentially 
available  in  the  co&l  mining  industry. 

I    urge   the   immediate   adoption    by 
Congress  of  this  legislation. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitk  House,  March  3.  1969. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


AWARDS  MADE  DURING  1968  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
FOR  SUGGESTIONS.  INVENTIONS. 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVE- 

MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDE3irr  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
10  use.  1124,  I  am  forwarding  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  on  awards 
made  during  Calendar  Year  1968  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  sug- 
gestions, inventions,  and  scientific 
achievements. 

Participation  by  military  personnel  In 
the  cash  awards  program  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  Septemljer  1965.  The 
program  has  proven  successful  in  moti- 
vating military  personnel  to  seek  ways 
of  reducing  costs  and  improving  efBcien- 
cy.  Tangible  benefits  from  suggestions 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Coast  Guard  military  personnel  and 
adopted  during  1968  totalled  over  $95,- 
000,000,  an  Increase  of  nearly  50%  over 
the  1967  flgiires. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  since 
the  program  went  into  effect,  tangible 
flrst-year  benefits  derived  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  military  personnel  have 
reached  a  total  of  over  $214,000,000. 

Of  241.090  suggestions  submitted  by 
military  personnel  during  1968,  37,995 
were  adopted.  Cash  awards  totaled 
$1,601,265.  of  which  approximately  three- 
fourths  were  paid  to  enlisted  personnel 
at  Grade  E-6  and  below. 

The  cash  awards  program  for  military 
personnel  could  be  justitted  solely  by  the 
net  savings  which  have  accrued  to  the 
government  since  the  program  was 
initiated.  But  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram are  greater  than  dollars  saved.  An 
incentive  and  a  vehicle  have  been  pro- 
vided for  suggestions  which  effect  econ- 
omies and  increase  eflSciency.  Moreover, 
military  personnel  now  have  the  assur- 
ance that  their  ideas  will  not  go  imheeded 
in  drab  suggestion  boxes,  but  will  be 
carefully  screened  and  considered  at  the 
highest  policy  levels  of  the  government. 
Under  the  program,  every  man  has  an 
opportunity  to  forward  his  ideas  and  be 
rewarded  for  his  effort.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, a  sound  and  wise  investment. 
Richard  Nixok. 

The  White  House,  March  4.  1969. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent for  legislative  purposes. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  18) 

Albert  Dicklnaon  Morton 

Ashbrook  Evans,  Colo.  M urpliy,  N.T. 

Ashley  Fascell  NelseD 

Baring  Foley  Nix 

Bell  Ford.  O'NeUl,  Bfass. 

Betts  WUllam  D.  Patten 

Blngh&m  Fraser  Pettis 

Blatnlk  Frellnghuysen    Poage 

Boland  Gallagher  PoweU 

Bow  Oray  Preyer,  N.C. 

Brasoo  HamUton  Price,  ni. 

Broomfleld  Hanna  Pryor.  Ark. 

Brown.  Calif.  Hubert  Qule 

Burton,  Calif.     Hicks  Rhodes 

CahUl  HoUfleld  Ronan 

Camp  Howard  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cederberg  Hull  St.  Onge 

Celler  Ichord  Scheuer 

Clancy  Jarman  Stanton 

Clark  Jones,  N.C.  Stuckey 

Clausen.  Karth  Symington 

Don  H.  Klrwan  Talcott 

Clay  Kleppe  Teague,  Calif. 

Cohelan  Landrum  Teague,  Tex. 

Colmer  Lennon  Tliompeon,  N.J. 

Conte  Lipscomb  Wold 

Cramer  Lloyd 

Culver  Long,  La. 

de  la  Oarza  Mlze 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMEND  SECTION  301  OF  THE  MAN- 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  497)  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?    

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  a  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  though  I  have  reserved  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  have 
done  so  in  order  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  time  to  explain  this  very 
brief  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  497  is  essentially  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

Last  year,  an  amendment  to  the  law 
Included  provisions  bringing  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  under  the  act  on  the 
same  basis  as  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
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Islands.  When  the  Senate  took  up  simi- 
lar legislation,  another  amendment  to 
the  act  was  adopted  setting  a  funding 
floor  of  $750,000  for  each  State,  with  a 
provision  setting  a  $100,000  floor  for 
these  four  territories. 

However,  the  Senate,  in  ofTering  this 
amendment,  made  a  drafting  error 
which  had  the  literal  effect  of  giving  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
the  same  floor  as  the  rest  of  the  States — 
$750,000  instead  of  the  $100,000  that  was 
intended. 

It  was  clearly  not  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  any  one  of  these  areas, 
some  of  which  are  quite  sparsely  popu- 
lated, should  have  funds  reserved  for  it 
in  amounts  beyond  those  which  are 
available  for  other  territories  similarly 
situated. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
unanimously  with  complete  bipartisan 
approval. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
HJR.  497. 

I  might  further  say  that  this  bill  was 
approved  favorably,  unanimously,  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  it  has  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ask 
that  the  House  consider  the  bill  in  the 
House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
so  that  some  of  us  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this  bill  or  matters 
pertaining  to  Job  training. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  explained,  this  is  a  very 
simple  bill.  I  am  surprised  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  raising  any  objection, 
because  this  is  an  economy  move,  which 
will  save  $650,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aks  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemsin. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  is  further  amended,  by 
striking  from  the  first  sentence  of  section 
301  of  said  Act  the  words,  "the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  American  Samoa",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words,  "the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  24, 
1968. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  a  grant  of 
$100,000  has  been  made  to  test  "what 
happens  to  the  attitudes  of  Government 
employees  and  their  performance  on  the 
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Job  when  their  employer  provides  child 
care"  or  "complete  babysitting  services." 
The  employer  in  the  case  of  this  ex- 
periment is  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Room  1200  at  that  Department  now 
serves  as  a  day  care  center.  It  is  oper- 
ated by  the  National  Capital  Area  Child 
Day  Care  Association  and  cares  for  27 
children  of  Labor  Department  employees 
who  pay  fees  of  $1  to  $22  a  child  per 
week,  depending  on  their  income. 

Many  families,  using  this  center,  have 
incomes  well  above  any  poverty  level. 
Participating  in  this  day  care  center  are 
children  of  families  who  earn  over 
$12,000  a  year  and  pay  $17  weekly,  v/hile 
children  of  families  whose  earnings  are 
over  $15,000  pay  $22  per  week  or  $4.50  a 
day. 

Any  child  of  a  Department  of  Labor 
employee  between  the  ages  of  2^2  and  6 
Is  eligible  to  use  the  center,  which  is 
well  stocked  with  play  equipment,  its  own 
fenced-in  playground  on  the  lawn,  and  a 
staff  which  includes  a  director,  two 
teachers,  six  aides,  and  visiting  social 
work  and  psychiatric  consultants. 

The  association  director  says  that  ex- 
perience with  other  day  care  centers 
shows  that  parents  work  better  when 
they  know  their  children  are  getting  good 
day  care.  I  am  sure  that  is  true  in  this 
case.  The  Labor  Department's  day  care 
center  has  been  open  since  October, 
and  that  Department  is  now  asking 
MDTA  to  double  the  grant  for 
next  year  ii^  order  to  take  care  of 
twice  as  many  children — a  funding  of 
$200,000. 

The  concept  of  day  care  centers  as 
places  where  parents  can  leave  children 
while  they  work  has  been  advanced  by 
many  who  see  it  as  a  way  to  get  people 
off  of  relief  rolls  and  onto  payrolls.  To 
the  extent  that  a  day  care  center  per- 
forms this  function,  it  could  be  very  valu- 
able. But  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money 
simply  to  care  for  children  in  order  to  test 
the  attitudes  of  the  parents  seems  ludi- 
crous, especially  when  a  $100,000  price- 
tag  is  attached. 

This  Is  especlsdly  true  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  Agriculture  Re- 
search Center  at  Beltsvllle  has  a  pre- 
school nursery  and  receives  no  Federal 
fimds.  The  cost  of  that  program  is  sup- 
ported by  the  workers  themselves  at  fees 
ranging  between  $15  and  $18  per  week. 
At  the  Labor  Department,  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  families  pay  an  equivalent 
fee.  There  are  16  children  In  the  Agri- 
culture care  center,  which  has  been  op- 
erating since  May  20,  1968,  long  before 
the  MDTA  grant  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Labor  Department  In  October  1968. 

The  program  at  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  two  teachers  who  have  had 
nursery  school  experience.  Dr.  Brooks, 
treasurer  of  the  Agriculture  Day  Care 
Center,  said: 

We  have  received  several  calls  from  other 
Government  agencies  who  wtint  to  establish 
a  center.  Oddly  enough  they  want  to  build 
them  with  federal  funds.  We  did  this  thing 
on  our  own  and  are  doing  very  well. 

The  Agriculture  project  was  Initiated 
with  money  provided  by  their  Employes' 
Welfare  and  Recreation  Association 
which  provided  enough  funding  to  ren- 
ovate a  Government  building  into  a  child 
day  care  center. 


At  the  Labor  Department  the  fees  as- 
sessed against  the  parents  of  the  children 
based  on  Income  is  clearly  Inadequate.  If 
we  truly  seek  to  study  the  reaction  of 
employes  to  a  day  care  program  for  their 
children,  it  would  be  less  costly  and  more 
efficient  to  study  the  .\griculture  pro- 
gram, especially  considering  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  longer  time. 
Beyond  this,  I  raise  the  question  of  why 
$100,000  is  necessary  to  make  such  a 
study,  and  to  operate  such  a  center.  The 
results,  in  many  instances,  are  known  in 
advance.  Of  course,  many  employees 
would  be  pleased  with  a  day  care  center 
for  their  child  supported  by  the  taxpayer. 
I  have  always  supported  the  goals  of 
MDTA,  but  I  believe  that  the  function  of 
the  Congress  does  not  end  with  passing 
legislation  and  providing  funds.  The 
oversight  function  continues,  and  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the 
programs  we  approve  are  conducted  In  a 
manner  of  which  we  approve,  without 
waste  and  needless  expense. 

Last  year,  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
an  official  audit  by  Iowa's  State  Auditor 
Lloyd  Smith  revealed  that  the  Iowa  State 
public  safety  program  received  $4,518 
under  the  MDTA  for  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  which  was  substantially  a 
"paper"  program.  Several  Department 
employees,  listed  as  trainees  for  the  8- 
week  course,  said  they  did  not  receive 
any  instructions.  Most  of  the  workers 
listed  were  veteran  employees,  many  of 
them  in  supervisory  positions.  The 
MDTA  program  was  designed  primarily 
to  assist  private  firms  and  Government 
agencies  to  finance  the  recruiting  and 
training  of  hard-core  unemployed.  Con- 
sidering expenditures  such  as  these,  the 
program  has  not  been  fulfilling  its  func- 
tion. There  are  many  others  scattered 
throughout  America. 

It  is  because  I  believe  in  this  program 
that  I  am  disturbed  about  evidence  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  within  it.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  oversee  the  operation  of 
all  MDTA  programs.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  assure  its  success.  The  example 
presented  here  of  waste  in  the  conduct 
of  a  study  of  a  Federal-financed  day  care 
center  is  only  one.  It  must  be  corrected, 
and  these  who  conduct  the  MDTA  pro- 
gram should  know  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress intend  to  pursue  our  role  as  over- 
seers of  the  manner  in  which  public 
funds  are  spent. 

However,  the  bill  on  the  floor  today, 
H.R.  497,  reflects  economy;  therefore,  I 
would  ask  for  unanimous  acceptance  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  niunber  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  what 
this  bill  contains.  I  simply  wanted  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  an  incident  In  the  Job 
training  program,  which  is  the  nature  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  almost  unbelievable  performance  of 
certain  officials  of  the  Labor  Department 
m  giving  a  $146,900  contract  for  training 
Jobless  people  In  the  Pittsburgh  area  to  a 
firm  that  exists  only  on  paper,  that  gave 
as  its  address  an  alley,  and  that  is  con- 
trolled by  a  man  who  has  been  on  the 
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Federal  Bousing  Administration's  "warn- 
ing" list  since  the  1950's. 

The  firm  located  In  the  Plttaburgh 
alley  Is  Manufacturers  Service  li  Instal- 
lation Co..  owned  by  Investors  Accept- 
ance Corp.,  whose  president  Is  Marco 
Scoratow. 

The  Labor  Department  was  In  such 
haste  to  obligate  the  public's  money  In 
building  a  record  of  achievement  In  the 
field  of  Jobless  training  that  It  could 
have  made  only  the  most  meager  Investi- 
gation of  Scoratow  If,  in  fact.  It  made 
any  Investigation  at  all. 

As  they,  themselves,  admit,  they  had 
from  last  October,  when  Scoratow  ap- 
plied for  this  Job  trtOning  contract,  until 
Febriiary  11 — nearly  5  months — to  look 
Into  this  man's  background  before  sign- 
ing the  contract. 

Had  they  bothered  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions here  Is  some  of  what  they  would 
have  found: 

Scoratow  got  Into  hot  water  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  back  In 
1954.  The  FHA  tells  me  that  his  home 
Improvement  companies  were  employing 
such  unethical  practices  on  projects  in- 
sured by  the  agency  that  the  homeown- 
ers defaulted  or  refused  to  pay  on  Jobs 
worth  over  $10,000.  The  Interest  on  those 
bad  loans  has,  today,  run  the  Oovem- 
ment's  loss  to  approximately  $20,000. 

The  FHA  office  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
became  so  incensed  at  Scoratow 's  meth- 
ods that  it  put  him  on  the  "Precautionary 
Measures  List" — a  wsunlng  bulletin  sent 
to  all  banks  and  lending  institutions  to 
use  extreme  caution  before  approving 
any  loan  for  projects  In  which  Scoratow 
or  his  firms  were  Involved. 

The  Cincinnati  office,  in  notifying  Its 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  action, 
stated  that  Scoratow's  practices  "re- 
sulted in  the  most  Irregular  operations  of 
any  dealership  in  our  jurisdiction  during 
the  history  of  this  office." 

Scoratow,  the  FHA  tells  me,  had  op- 
erated "under  at  least  40  or  50  different 
corporate  names,"  and  the  irregularities 
it  accuses  Him  of  include  sales  misrepre- 
sentation, incomplete  work,  kickbacks, 
nondelivery  of  materials,  and  ineligible 
use  of  proceeds. 

A  partial  listing  of  Scoratow's  com- 
panies Includes  Stuart  Homes,  Custom 
Made  Windows,  Ronna  Nursery.  Allstate 
Limiber  L  Supply  Co.,  which  was  founded 
and  dissolved  in  1  year — 1961 — Altoona 
Wholesale  Furnace  Co.,  Everlast  Build- 
ing Products  Co..  Charmwood.  Inc..  and 
the  House  of  Marbet  of  Huntington. 
W.  Va.,  and  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

His  current  center  of  operations,  the 
FHA  states,  appears  to  be  Investors  Ac- 
ceptance Corp..  of  Munhall,  Pa. 

Tills  company,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  has 
offices  in  Pittsburgh:  Richmond.  Va.; 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  Tampa,  Fla.;  and  Dal- 
las. Tex.,  and  claims  It  is  registered  to  do 
business  in  30  States.  In  other  words, 
Scoratow  is  all  over  the  map. 

Two  years  ago.  Scoratow  asked  the 
Cincinnati  FHA  office  to  take  him  off  the 
"Precautionary  Measures  List."  Cincin- 
nati referred  his  application  to  the  FHA 
tn  Pittsburgh,  which  was  more  than  re- 
luctant to  remove  his  name. 

I  am  informed  that,  due  to  pressure 
from  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  Wash- 
ington FHA  office  urged  Pittsburgh  to 


remove  his  name  If  Scoratow  would  agree 
to  make  up  the  $20,000  loss  to  the  agency 
caused  by  his  prior  activities. 

Scoratow,  I  am  told,  agreed  to  this 
condition  but,  when  payment  was  sought, 
backed  down  with  the  claim  that  he 
thought  he  would  be  responsible  only  for 
future  losses  to  the  FHA. 

He  Is  still  on  the  FHA's  "Precautionary 
Bleasures  List"  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  completely  with 
one  FHA  official  who  believes  this  Labor 
Department  contract  with  Scoratow 
"stinks." 

I  hereby  call  upon  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  immediately  void  this  contract. 

I  have  learned  that  the  Department 
has  belatedly  issued  some  sort  of  stop 
order  In  coxmectlon  with  this  contract, 
but  that  Is  not  enough.  It  should  be 
canceled,  and  canceled  today. 

Piirther  than  that,  the  need  for  a 
prompt  investigation  of  the  Department's 
methods — or,  more  likely,  its  lack  of 
method — in  awarding  these  Jobless  train- 
ing contracts  is  painfully  obvious. 

These  training  programs  are  sprouting 
like  mushrooms  all  over  the  country,  and 
unless  I  am  completely  mistaken,  even  a 
halfhearted  Investigation  will  turn  up 
many  more  cases  in  which  they  were 
awarded  with  little  or  no  Investigation 
of  the  contractor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  FOR  INVESnOATION  OP 
FRAUDULENT  SALES  PRACTICES 
BY  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION 
SALES  COMPANIES 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  called  attention  to 
the  magazine  subscription  sales  rackets 
which  are  victimizing  thousands  of 
American  consumers  in  communities  all 
across  the  United  States.  In  conjunction 
with  my  remarks  then,  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  Congressional 
investigation  of  the  deceptive  and  fraud- 
ulent sales  tactics  employed  to  secure 
$150  magazine  subscription  orders  from 
the  unsuspecting. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  Federal 
legislation  to  halt  these  deceptive  sales 
practices.  Certain  unscrupulous  com- 
panies operate  behind  a  guise  of  integrity 
they  have  acquired  by  pledging  to  uphold 
the  subscription  sales  industry's  volun- 
tary code  of  ethical  business  practices. 
In  reality,  however,  they  flaunt  this  self- 
regulatory  code  because  in  practice  it  is 
woefully  ineffective  and  virtually  unen- 
forceable. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  congressional 
investigation,  I  asked  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  reopen  an  investigation 
of  magazine  subscription  sales  practices 
it  conducted  several  years  ago.  From 
that  investigation  resulted  the  subscrip- 


tion sales  industry's  self-regiilating  code, 
administered  by  an  industry  organiza- 
tion known  as  Central  Registry. 

A  reopening  of  the  FTX;  investigation 
to  review  administration  and  application 
of  tRe  industry  code  would  document  its 
failure  to  clean  up  offensive  and  fraudu- 
lent sales  practices. 

In  seeking  renewal  of  the  PTC  inves- 
tigation, I  also  invited  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
comment  on  my  statement.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  I  already  have  received 
comments  from  several  individual  Com- 
missioners. 

Commissioner  A.  Everette  Maclntyre 
has  advised  me  that  he  will  seek  to  have 
the  FTC  consider  this  matter  during  its 
meetings  this  week. 

Commissioner  Philip  Elman,  who  cast 
the  one  dissenting  vote  in  May  of  1967 
when  the  PTC  approved  the  voluntary 
code  of  industry  "self-regulation  has  not 
been  effective  and  is  not  adequate  to 
protect  consumers  from  being  vic- 
timized." 

He  states  flatly,  "what  is  needed  here 
is  effective  policing  and  enforcement  ac- 
tion by  Government.  The  kind  of  flagrant 
hard-core  consumer  fraud  practiced  by 
some  magazine  subscription  sales  com- 
panies and  by  other  firms  as  well — for 
example,  encyclopedia  sales  companies — 
should  be  stopped  by  firm  and  expedl- 
tioiis  regulatory  action." 

In  fact.  Commissioner  Elman  de- 
scribes how  he.  himself,  was  the  victim  of 
the  deceptive  sales  techniques  of  an  en- 
cyclopedia salesman  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  FTC.  If  an  American 
consiuner  of  the  stature  which  qualifies 
one  for  appointment  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  fall  victim  to 
such  fraud,  then  what  chance  does  the 
average  consumer  have  to  defend  him- 
self? 

The  magazine  subscription  sales  In- 
dustry's voluntary  code  is  Ineffective 
partly  because  it  Is  solely  voluntary. 
Many  offending  subscription  sales  com- 
panies are  not  associated  with  Central 
Registry  and  make  no  pretense  of  sub- 
scribing to  a  code  which  provides  for 
ethical  sales  practices.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  those  which  sub- 
scribe to  the  code  merely  ignore  those 
code  features  which  Interfere  with  their 
sales  activities. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  also  that  certain 
subscription  sales  agencies  are  anxiously 
observing  the  course  of  developments  re- 
sulting from  public  exposure  of  fraudu- 
lent sales  activities  within  the  industry. 

A  great  deal  of  this  exposure  has  oc- 
curred within  the  circulation  area  of  the 
Easton.  Pa.,  Express  newspaper's  public 
service  feature.  "Action!  Express."  So 
anxious  was  one  agency,  it  contacted 
both  the  Easton  Express  and  my  office  in 
a  "fishing  expedition"  for  information 
prior  to  my  remarks  In  this  Chamber 
last  Wednesday. 

The  caller  identified  himself  as  "Mr. 
Reynolds  of  the  National  Bureau  for  Re- 
search. Inc.".  Certainly,  one  would  ex- 
pect an  organization  with  a  name  such 
as  the  National  Bureau  for  Research  to 
be  engaged  In  a  research  program  of 
some  moment — possibly,  because  of  the 
caller's  obvious  Interest  In  sales  frauds, 
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in  research  designed  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Well,  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the 
philosophy  that  one  fishing  expedition 
deserves  another.  It  was  in  that  vein 
that  my  staff  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  information  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  research  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  Research.  When  the 
Library  of  Congress  could  not  produce 
an  answer,  the  same  question  was  put 
to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  here  in 
Washington. 

As  it  developed,  the  National  Bureau 
for  Research  is  a  collection  agency  for  a 
magazine  subscription  sales  company. 
The  parent  company  is  Franklin  Readers 
Service.  The  purpose  of  the  collection 
agency  is  to  badger  consumers  for  their 
subscription  payments  after  the  con- 
sumer has  discovered  he  was  victimized 
and  attempts  to  cancel  his  obligation. 
The  Better  Business  Bureau  was  not 
aware  of  any  research  conducted  by  the 
organization.  But  it  was  aware  that  the 
National  Bureau  for  Research  was  or- 
dered in  October  of  1968  by  the  maga- 
zine industry's  Central  Registry  to  sus- 
pend sales  activity  which  violated  the 
self-regulatory  code.  Whether  the  code 
violation  actually  has  ceased  was  not 
known  by  the  local  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

This  brings  me  to  yet  another  point. 
The  Central  Registry  has  no  enforce- 
ment penalty  at  its  disposal  except  to 
levy  a  fine  which  cannot  exceed  $5,000. 
A  $5,000  fine  can  hardly  be  considered 
an  effective  deterrent  to  fraud,  If  a  sub- 
scription sales  company  is  producing  a 
multimillion-dollar  gross  Income  by 
fraudulent  sales  techniques. 

An  effective  deterrent  will  be  found 
only  in  strong  Federal  controls  and  even 
stronger  enforcement  of  such  controls. 
It  will  take  stiff  penalties  to  back  up  the 
controls — Injunctive  relief,  the  threat  of 
jail  sentences  for  major  company  officers 
for  serious  or  repeated  violations,  and 
possibly  withdrawal  of  a  Federal  Ucense 
to  engage  in  sales  activities  if  other 
measures  do  not  end  deceptive  sales 
practices. 

Measures  of  this  nature  are  warranted 
to  clean  up  the  magazine  subscription 
sales  Industry,  the  encyclopedia  sales 
industry,  and  others  like  them  whose 
practices  have  harmed  not  only  respect- 
able organizations  within  their  own  In- 
dustries but  also  tended  to  tarnish  the 
images  of  some  of  the  most  respected 
names  In  the  direct  selling  fields. 

Federai.  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  28.  1969. 
Hon.  Pred  B.  RooNirr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wiuhtngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roonet  :  ThJ«  is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  at  Pebniary  27,  1969,  with  wWcli 
you  enclosed  copies  of  a  wire  you  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  a  copy  of  a  statement  you  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representative*  about 
activities  m  connection  with  the  solicitation 
of  magazine  subscriptions. 
Is  made  the  subject  of  Commission  dlscus- 

I  shall  undertake  to  see  that  this  matter 
Eton  and  consideration  at  its  meetings  next 
week. 

With  be6t  wishes  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards. I  am 

Sincerely,  

EV^lETTE  MacINTTXZ. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Pred  B.  Rooney, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roonet:  This  wUl  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  February  27,  1969. 

The  use  of  blatantly  fraudulent  techniques 
by  sellers  of  magazine  subscriptions  Is  appar- 
ently widespread.  There  Is  no  question  that 
something  should  be  done  about  It. 

I  share  your  conviction  that  Industry  self- 
regulation  has  not  been  effective  and  Is  not 
adequate  -to  protect  consumers  from  being 
victimized  by  those  magazine  subscription 
sales  organizations  which  are  engaging  In  the 
kind  of  practices  you  describe.  In  May  1967 
the  Commission  approved  the  industry's  vol- 
iintary  Code  over  my  dissent.  Effective  en- 
forcement of  such  a  Code  would  require  that 
ihe  awesome  regulatory  powers  of  govern- 
ment be  turned  over  to  private  judicial  prose- 
cutors, and  Judges.  It  seemed  to  me  then, 
and  subsequent  experience  under  the  Code 
confirms  my  view,  that  self-regulation  either 
would  pose  these  dangers  or  would  be  Illu- 
sory, providing  no  real  protection  for 
consumers. 

What  is  needed  here  is  effective  policing 
and  enforcement  action  by  government.  The 
kind  of  flagrant,  hard-core  consumer  fraud 
practiced  by  some  magazine  subscription 
tales  companies  and  by  other  firms  as  well — 
for  example,  encyclopedia  sales  companies — ■ 
should  be  stopped  by  firm  and  expealtlous 
regulatory  action.  More  stringent  remedies 
than  now  exist  should  be  made  available  to 
the  enforcement  agencies.  For  example.  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  should  con- 
sider enacting  legislation  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  States  Attor- 
neys General  to  seek  effective  relief  In  cases 
of  hard-core  fraud,  to  obtain  monetary  judg- 
ments or  Judgments  holding  a  defendant 
liable  to  a  particular  person  or  classes  of 
persons,  to  Impose  a  receivership  on  a  de- 
fendant where  necessary  to  preserve  the 
firm's  assets  for  the  benefit  of  aggrieved  con- 
sumers, and  to  seek  criminal  penalties  where 
appropriate.  These  Ideas  are  set  out  at  some- 
what greater  length  In  my  separate  statement 
which  accompanies  the  Commission's  Report 
on  the  proposed  Deceptive  Sales  Act  of  1968, 
HM.  16354  and  S.  3065.  A  copy  Is  enclosed 
for  your  consideration. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  an  admin- 
istrative policymaking  body  like  the  F.T.C. 
has  only  a  limited  role  to  play  In  this  area. 
The  problem  Is  not  one  requiring  extensive, 
expert  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  novel  or  evolving  business 
practices  but  Is  one  of  policing  practices 
which  are  manifestly  fraudulent  and  Il- 
legal and  which  affect  large  numbers  of 
consumers.  Enforcement  should  be  vested 
In  the  Investigative  and  prosecutorial  arms 
of  government  and  the  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated Federal-State  appproach  to  the 
problems  should  be  strongly  encouraged. 

Although  government  action  Is  essential 
to  protect  those  too  poor  or  timid  to  seek 
to  vindicate  their  rights.  Individual  con- 
sumers should  also  be  provided  with  the  legal 
means  for  defending  themselves.  Private 
damage  remedies  should  be  provided  for  ag- 
grieved consumers  and  Congress  should  en- 
act a  strong  Door-to-Door  Sales  Act.  per- 
mitting the  consumer  to  rescind  within  72 
hours  any  contract  for  goods  or  services  made 
with  a  door-to-door  selller.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  might  note  that  prior  to  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission  I  was  victimized  by 
a  fast-talking  encyclopedia  salesman  who 
Induced  me  to  enter  a  "sale"  contract  on  a 
Saturday,  ostensibly  the  last  day  of  the  al- 
leged "sale".  Only  later  did  I  discover  that 
the  "sale"  price  was  in  fact  the  regular  price 
for  this  encyclopedia. 

The  need  for  strong  legislation  Is  mani- 
fest and  Immediate.  I  hope  that  your  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  nation's  consumers  from 


this  kind  of  hard-core  fraud  will  bear  fruit 
In  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Philip   Elman. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  4. 
1968] 

Door-to-Door  Sales  Spur  Demands  for 
Tougher  Controls 
(By  Peter  Wlnterble) 

"We've  done  nothing  wrong  . . .  lots  of  peo- 
ple just  like  to  call  the  police  and  make 
trouble  for  our  kids,"  said  Edward  Courdy 
over  the  telephone  from  South  Hackensack. 
N.J. 

Courdy  Is  manager  of  a  group  of  120  young 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  for  the  Interstate 
Publishers  Service  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  They 
sell  magazines. 

Before  arriving  In  South  Hackensack, 
Couroy  and  his  120  charges  were  In  the 
Washington  area  selling  magazines  door-to- 
door.  You  may  nave  been  visited  by  one,  or 
maybe  four  or  Ave.  They're  very  eflRclent. 

Besides  selling  magazines  here,  they  elicited 
more  complaints  to  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau, the  police,  and  local  government  of- 
ficials than  has  any  other  door-to-door  firm 
In  recent  years. 

In  addition,  they  have  at  least  Indlrectiy 
caused  a  speedup  in  the  reexamination  and 
revision  of  ordinances  governing  door-to- 
door  selling,  and  prompted  calls  for  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments to  draft  a  model  ordinance. 

The  Interstate  firm  operated  here  for  about 
three  weeks,  and  caused  complaints  largely 
In  Fairfax,  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's 
counties. 

The  complaints  ranged  from  a  "feeling  of 
outright  Intimidation"  to  misrepresentation 
by  salesmen  In  opening  comments. 

One  woman  In  McLean  said  a  neatly 
dressed,  well-spoken  Negro  salesman  gave 
her  the  sales  pitch  for  the  magazines,  and 
when  she  refused,  he  "Immediately  got  very 
upset  and  said  I  obviously  didn't  like  Ne- 
groes and  that  I  was  opposed  to  them  get- 
ting a  better  education  and  that  I  refused 
to  help  them  get  ahead  In  life." 

The  woman,  slightly  frightened,  spent 
nearly  $100  on  subscriptions  she  neltbei 
wanted  nor  needed. 

Subtle  variations  were  used  In  opening 
comments  by  many  of  the  salesmen,  who  an- 
notinced  that  they  were  working  for  an  anti- 
poverty  program,  "one  of  President  John- 
son's programs,"  or  for  college  "points." 

Douglas  W.  Tlndal,  managing  director  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  here,  said  he 
called  In  a  representative  of  the  Interstate 
firm,  Donald  Scott,  after  receiving  many 
complaints  about  the  firm.  Tlndal  told  Scott 
he  would  notify  the  publishing  industry's 
self-regulatory  organization,  the  Central 
Registry,  If  Interstate  continued  to  receive 
complaints. 

Tlndal  said,  "Scott  Insisted  there  must  be 
some  misunderstanding  ...  he  said  his 
'kids'  werent  like  that,  and  he  promised  he 
would  hold  a  meeting  with  his  salesmen  to 
find  out  the  nature  of  the  complaints." 

The  next  day  more  complaints  about  In- 
terstate were  filed  by  Irate  citizens  and  Tln- 
dal notified  Centeal  Registry. 

The  Central  Registry,  which  operates  on 
funds  from  all  major  publishers  In  the  coun- 
try, requires  magazine  selling  firms  to  post 
substantial  bonds  with  the  Registry,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  selling  firm. 

When  the  Registry  receives  complaints,  it 
Investigates  them  and  can  take  action  against 
the  selling  firms  by  either  reqtilrlng  the  firm 
to  forfeit  all  or  part  of  Its  l»ond.  or  by  drop- 
ping the  firm  from  the  Registry  altogether. 

The  Registry  also  requires  member  selling 
firms  to  notify  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
upon  arrival  In  an  area  where  magazines  are 
to  be  sold. 

The  Interstate  company  employs  only  Ne- 
gro salesmen  and  women,  and  Edward  Courdy 
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Mid.  "tbe  trouble  Is.  la  that  tb«  white  subtir- 
banltee  )\ut  didn't  Uke  to  have  colored  klda 

8«lllng  In  their  nelgbborhooda" 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  truth  In  any  of  the 
complaints."  he  added.  "Our  kids  are  good, 
clean,  humble  kids.  We've  got  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation to  prove  it." 

Montgomery  County's  ordinance,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  so  weak  that  E.  W.  Bucklln,  Director 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  at  one  point 
called  It  a  "license  to  steal." 

Interstate  salesmen  were  partially  stopped 
In  Prince  George's  County  by  an  ordinance 
In  effect  since  March,  1967,  that  Is  stronger 
than  most  In  Its  registration  requirements. 

Henry  P.  Stawlnskl.  who  administers 
Prince  George's  Licensing  Bureau,  said  nine 
Interstate  salesmen  were  refused  license  ap- 
plications t>ecause  they  lacked  proper  Identi- 
fication. 

Fairfax  County's  ordinance,  now  being 
studied  by  the  County  attorney's  office  for 
possible  revision,  requires  registration  of  so- 
licitors, but  cannot  prohibit  anyone  from 
soliciting. 

Arlington  and  Alexandria  both  require  fln- 
gerprtnttng  and  police  checks  on  soUdtora, 
and  Arlington  also  requires  bonds  of  up  to 
tlOOO  to.be  posted  by  the  firm  on  the  sales- 
men's behalf. 

Salesmen  In  Washington  must  poet  $500 
bonds,  are  fingerprinted,  and  must  submit 
to  police  checks. 

Fees  for  the  licenses  themselves  run  from 
t2  In  Prince  George's  County  to  tflO  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Police  officials  In  the  area  seek  two  basic 
points  In  law  relating  to  solicitors:  (1)  Re- 
quired fingerprinting,  photographing  and  a 
records  check  of  every  solicitor,  and  (3)  a 
waiting  period  of  up  to  two  weeks  on  solicit- 
ing permit  applications. 

The  waiting  period,  says  Col.  James  Mc- 
AullflTe  of  the  Montgomery  County  police, 
would  deter  the  fly-by-nlght  salesman,  while 
offering  little  difficulty  to  the  permanently 
established  Fuller  Brush  or  Avon  salesman 
who  works  In  the  area  where  he  Uvee. 

Montgomery  County  will  hold  a  hearing 
July  17  on  Its  proposed  stronger  solicitation 
ordinance,  and  changes  wlU  be  proposed  also 
next  month  In  Prince  George's  County's  law. 
Fairfax  County's  attorney  and  prosecutor  are 
preparing  a  stronger  ordinance  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  proposed  Montgomery  ordinance,  cov- 
ering only  door-to-door  salesmen,  would  re- 
quire: 

Fingerprinting  of  all  applicants. 

Aiuiual  physical  examination  of  all  solici- 
tors for  public  health  reasons. 

Posting  of  a  91000  surety  bond  by  all  sales- 
men. 

Wearing  of  a  solicitor's  badge  by  all  sales- 
men. 

Some  officials  say  If  the  Coiincll  of  Govern- 
ments developed  a  model  ordmance,  the  law 
would  benefit  both  homeowners  and  legiti- 
mate solicitors. 

(From  the  Waukegan  (III.)  News  Sun. 
Nov.  4.  IM8] 

iMkWS    NSXDKD    TO   RiOXTLATS    SOLIdTOBS 

(By  Joe  Manning) 

The  knock-knock  of  your  friendly  door-to- 
door  salesman  will  probably  continue  to 
plague  Lake  County  housewives  becaitse  laws 
covering  solicitors  are  too  weak,  or  non- 
existent, and  penalties  resxUt  In  nothing 
more  than  knuckle-rapplngs. 

Waukegan  has  no  effective  ordinance  pro- 
tecting residents  against  the  onslaughts  of 
high-pressure  door-to-door  salesmen  and.  In 
Lake  County  villages  having  ordinances,  ar- 
rests are  seldom  made  for  violations. 

"We  can't  stop  them  from  soliciting,"  said 
Waukegan  Police  Sgt.  Jack  Dunn.  "We  bad 
an  ordinance  and  we  made  an  arrest  on  It 


but  they  beat  us  In  cSurt.  That  made  the 
ordinance  null  and  void,"  he  said. 

Persons  selling  door-to-door  are  asked  to 
regUter  In  Waukegan,  "and  If  they  want  to 
do  It  right,  they  should  register,"  said  Dunn. 

States  Attorney  Bruno  W.  Stanczak  said 
that  a*  far  as  the  county  Is  concerned,  "We 
don't  have  a  solicitation  law.  He  said  that 
through  "Implied  powers"  for  the  state:  vil- 
lage and  cities  bave  the  right  to  enact  ordi- 
nances covering  door-xo-door  salesmen. 

Waukegan  Corporation  Counsel  Murray 
Counzelman  said  that  cities  have  the  right 
to  regulate  peddlers — because  this  Is  a  power 
specified  In  the  nUnols  Municipal  Code — but 
villages  and  cities  have  difficulties  controUng 
solicitors  (sellers  who  don't  bring  their  ware 
with  them.) 

In  the  solicitor  category  would  be  vir- 
tually every  objectlonal  door-to-door  sales- 
man. Housewives  donx  seem  to  mind  brush 
salesmen  or  persons  who  have  wares  on  dis- 
play to  sell. 

But  as  any  "man-of-the-house"  who  hap- 
pens to  open  the  door  to  a  magazine  sales- 
man can  verify,  the  magazine  salesman,  or 
woman.  Is  pretty  sneaky. 

One  of  the  best  pitches  U  given  by  attrac- 
tive young  girls  who  say  that  they  can  win 
a  trip  to  Eiirope  If  you  "vote"  for  them.  Of 
course  one  votes  for  them  by  subscribing  to 
the  magazines  they  are  selling. 

Other  "attractive"  offers  tell  how  cheaply  a 
resident  can  subscribe  to  five  or  six  maga- 
zines for  five  or  six  years.  The  low  weekly 
rates  they  suggest  can  mushroom  Into  a  tidy 
sum  by  the  end  of  the  contract  date.  Who 
reads  five  or  six  magazines  a  week  anyway, 
but  If  one  tells  the  saleswoman  he  would 
prefer  to  not  subscribe  to  six  magazines,  he 
Is  accused  of  "not  broadening  your  horizons." 

Salesmen  who  give  things  away  are  an- 
other story  and  a  wife  can  find  herself  stuck 
with  a  "HO  photo  album"  or  a  16-lb.  dic- 
tionary, all  for  pennies  a  day — for  years. 

Pity  the  man  whose  wife  has  no  sales  re- 
sistance. The  "lady-of-the-house"  Is  forced 
to  take  the  bnint  of  salesmen  week-after- 
week  who  attempt  to  sell  her  things  she 
doesn't  really  need  or  want. 

Fox  Lake  solicitors  are  required  to  register 
once  a  year.  The  fee  Is  $10  and  persons 
who  will  be  going  from  door-to-door  are 
"mugged"  and  fingerprinted. 

Police  In  Fox  Lake  report  arrests  for  viola- 
tions have  been  few  and  fv  between.  The 
ordinance  has  never  been  tested  In  court 
because  violators  forfeit  bond. 

LlbertyvlUe  police  have  begim  a  policy  of 
requiring  door-to-door  solicitors  to  register 
every  day  that  they  plan  to  be  In  neighbor- 
hoods selling.  There  Is  no  fee  to  register. 

If  the  solicitors  In  LlbertyvlUe  collect 
money  from  housewives  they  are  required  to 
take  out  a  village  license. 

In  North  Chicago  no  arrests  have  been 
made  under  the  city's  ordinance  "for  some 
time,"  according  to  Police  Sgt,  Robert 
Mllllmakl. 

He  said  the  ordinance  has  held  up  In  court 
but  It  hasnt  been  tested  In  some  time  and 
most  violators  forfeit  bond. 

North  Chicago  Ptlm.  Donald  Borrow  said 
that  persons  are  required  to  register  if  they 
wish  to  solicit  door-to-door.  He  said  that  the 
Individuals  as  well  as  businesses  are  "checked 
out"  before  they  are  let  loose  on  the  streets 
of  North  Chicago. 

In  Antloch  solicitors  are  required  to  regis- 
ter with  the  police  station  and  wait  three 
days  while  the  salesman  and  the  organisa- 
tion are  investigated.  An  Investigation  fee 
Is  $6. 

In  all  Lake  County  communities  the  most 
protection  that  police  can  provide  residents 
are  the  requiring  of  registrations  and  fees 
which  might  deter  the  less  Intrepid  salesman. 
After  that  It's  up  to  the  person  who  an- 
swers the  door  and  as  one  desk  sergeant  said, 
"A  big  dog  helps." 


(Prom   the   Fort   Lauderdale    (Fla.)    News, 

Dec.  27,  1968) 

THxrr  Oftkn  Macazink  Skixxng  Bypxodoct 

(By  Larry  Thompeon) 

A  countrywide  crackdown  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  aimed  at  Itinerant  magazine 
salesmen  suspected  of  expanding  their 
operations  Into  theft  and  forgery  has  led  to 
the  arrest  of  a  as-year-old  New  York  woman 
by  Danla  police. 

Arrested  and  charged  with  entering  a 
Danla  house  without  breaking  with  Intent 
to  commit  petty  larceny  Is  Delphla  Jones 
of  Jamaica.  N.T. 

Police  charged  her  with  theft  of  checks 
from  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Bartley.  795   NW   13th  Ave.,  on  Dec.  30: 

Miss  Jones  went  to  the  Bartley  home  to 
sell  magazines  under  the  name  of  a  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  publishing  firm,  police  said. 

When  no  one  emswered  the  door,  the  sales- 
woman tried  the  door  and  found  It  open, 
went  in,  and  lifted  some  checks  bearing 
Mrs.    Bartley's    name,    police   charged. 

Miss  Jones  is  held  In  Broward  County  Jail 
m  lieu  of  $1,500  bond  pending  trial  in  Court 
of  Record. 

Police  m  Ft.  Lauderdale  said  they  have 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  Tugolsav  woman 
who  has  been  involved  In  a  similar  Incident. 
Plantation  police  reported  the  arrest  of 
four  magazine  sales  solicitors  found  operat- 
ing without  proper  police  identification 
cards.  Pompano  Beach  police  recorded  seven 
arrests  on  like  charges. 

Hollywood  police  report  eight  arrests  on 
charges  of  violating  a  city  ordinance  for- 
bidding solicitation  after  dark. 

Detective  Paul  Arena  of  the  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale police  said  most  of  the  magazine  sales 
solicitors  are  on  the  "up  and  up." 

"It's  the  small  percentage  which  makes 
a  bad  name  for  the  business,"  he  stated. 

Slick  operators  take  much  the  tack  as 
Miss  Jones  is  accused  of.  Arena  said. 

"They  find  an  empty  house  with  a  door 
open  and  go  In  and  pick  up  checks.  Identifi- 
cation or  any  other  valuable  Items  they 
are  capable  of  carting  off  without  being  de- 
tected. 

"They  use  the  checks  In  conjunction  with 
the  stolen  Identification  and  negotiate  the 
forged  checks  into  cash,  then  blow  the 
scene,'  Arena  said. 

Lt.  Gene  Blgney  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
detective  division  said  It  ts  Impossible  to 
estimate  the  amoimt  lost  by  unwary  sub- 
scribers who  give  cash  or  personal  checks  to 
bogrus   magazine   solicitors. 

"It  must  be  in  the  thousands  each  season," 
Blgney  said. 

He  said  there  are  at  least  50  magazine 
sellers  working  In  the  greater  Ft.  Lauderdale 
area.  There  are  many  more  working  In  the 
rest  of  the  county. 

Blgney  said  the  magazine  seUera  work  as 
crews  for  a  crew  manager  who  In  tvaa  Is 
supervised  by  a  crew  supervisor.  In  many 
casee,  neither  the  supervisor  nor  the  man- 
ager know  much  about  the  field  personnel 
they  hire.  All  are  hired  for  work  In  a  specific 
area,  then  are  let  go. 

"They  usually  stay  In  an  area  about  two 
to  three  weeks,  then  move  on,"  Blgney  re- 
ported. 

Arena  and  Blgney  advised  residents  visited 
by  a  magazine  solicitor  to  make  sure  they 
are  dealing  with  legitimate  salesmen. 

"Bach  solicitor  should  have  an  identifica- 
tion c^d  Issued  by  the  local  police  depart- 
ment. If  there  is  any  doubt,  a  phone  call 
to  your  detective  bureau  can  save  a  lot  of 
trouble."  Arena  said. 

Blgney  urged  prospective  magazine  sub- 
scribers to  refrain  from  paying  for  subscrip- 
tions with  cash. 

Unscrupulous  solicitors  use  many  differ- 
ent ruses  to  obtain  money  dishonestly,  po- 
lice said.   In   addition   to   the   check  theft 
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method,  some  use  a  charity  "donation"  plea 
and  others  have  been  known  to  use  racial 
bias  as  a  wedge  in  inducing  prospects  to  sign 
subscription  forms  and  hand  over  cash  or 
checks  made  out  in  the  solicitor's  name. 

Blgney  said  some  Negro  solicitors  when 
turned  down  Inquire,  "Is  that  because  I'm 
colored?"  This,  he  added,  someOmes  changes 
the  prospect's  mind. 

If  cash  or  personal  checks  are  given  for 
payment,  the  solicitor  can  keep  the  money 
since  the  magazine  company  Is  not  In  a  po- 
sition to  keep  track  of  such  transactions, 
police  said.  When  the  subscriber  falls  to  re- 
ceive the  magazine  and  complains,  the  com- 
pany only  can  say  it  has  no  record  of  the 
subscription,  police  noted. 

The  current  crews  of  solicitors  are  op- 
erating under  at  least  two  different  pub- 
lishers' names.  One  is  the  International  Pub- 
lishers Service  TP.,  Inc.  of  Kansas  City,  and 
the  other  Is  called  Local  Readers  Service, 
police  reported. 

Police  pointed  out  that  officials  of  the  mag- 
azine solicitation  companies  cooperate  fully 
with  police  In  attempting  to  ferret  out  the 
dishonest  agents. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  door-to- 
door  solicitation  if  the  party  involved  has  a 
proper  identification  card  and  will  accept 
checks  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  parent 
firm,"  Arena  said. 


CERTIFICATION  OP  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  MECHANICS 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day reintroduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
program  for  the  voluntary  certification 
of  motor  vehicle  mechanics  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  establishing  programs  for  the 
compulsory  licensing  of  auto  mechanics. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time, 
that  the  consumer  is  not  getting  his 
money's  worth  and  is  not  receiving  ade- 
quate service  from  the  auto  repair  in- 
dustry. No  matter  where  the  consumer 
turns  for  repairs  today,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  auto  mechanic  and  in  many  in- 
stances runs  the  risk  of  being  "taken." 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  concerned 
with  consumer  protection  and  automo- 
bile safety,  there  is  increasing  evidence 
of  nationwide  dissatisfaction  with  the 
quality  and  cost  of  automobile  repairs. 

Auto  repairs  and  maintenance  are 
costing  the  consumer  an  estimated  $20 
to  $25  billion  annually.  Overcharging, 
needless  repairs,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  faulty  work  redone  accounts  for 
a  high  percentage  of  this  cost. 

By  taking  advantage  of  their  appar- 
ent expertise,  and  lack  of  customer 
knowledge,  unscrupulous  repairmen  bilk 
thousands  of  imsuspecting  automobile 
owners  yearly.  I  want  to  mention  just  a 
few  of  the  deceptive  practices  used  by 
this  type  of  repairman. 

A  prospective  customer  is  advised  that 
only  minor  repairs  are  needed  to,  let  us 
say.  the  carburetor.  The  customer  is  later 
called,  after  the  part  has  been  removed 
and  dismantled,  and  told  that  he  needs 
a  new  or  perhaps  a  rebuilt  carburetor.  In 
some  instances  the  old  carburetor  is 
cleaned  up  and  replaced  at  the  cost  of  a 
rebuilt  one.  In  any  case  the  owner  ends 
up  paying  two  to  five  times  the  original 
estimate,  for  unnecessary  work. 


In  another  example,  a  customer  brings 
his  car  in  to  be  fitted  with  new  Ures.  He 
is  told  that  a  "free"  brake  check  is  being 
offered  this  week  as  a  promotional  gim- 
mick and  he  might  as  well  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Upon  returning  to  the  shop  to 
pick  up  his  car  the  customer  is  presented 
with  a  bill  for,  not  only  new  tires,  but  a 
brake  Job.  If  he  questions  the  need  for 
new  brakes  the  repairman  may  show  him 
a  set  of  badly  worn  linings  alleged  to 
have  come  from  ills  car.  In  many  cases 
these  linings  do  come  from  the  custom- 
er's car,  but  because  he  Isicks  knowledge 
in  these  matters  the  customer  is  unable 
to  determine  if  they  actually  needed  re- 
placing. 

Other  repair  shops  counting  on  the 
customer's  lack  of  knowledge,  consider 
women  fair  game  and  a  good  source  of 
revenue.  A  typical  practice  is  to  advise 
women  that  the  family  car  is  about  to 
break  down  or  is  dangerous  to  drive  im- 
less  repaired  immediately.  After  per- 
forming a  routine  timeup  or  making  a 
minor  repair  the  mechanic  presents  her 
with  an  exorbitant  bill. 

Another  example  is  that  of  the  repair- 
men who  install  rebuilt  parts  and  then 
bill  the  customer  for  more  expensive  new 
parts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  fraudulent  and  de- 
ceptive practices,  while  serious,  are  only 
part  of  the  reason  I  have  proposed  tliis 
legislation.  The  imtrained  or  unqualified 
mechanic  who,  while  honest,  is  incapable 
of  doing  skilled  or  even  adequate  work, 
is  the  other  reason. 

Mechanics  who  lack  proper  training, 
or  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  new  designs  in 
the  auto  industi-y,  create  many  problems 
for  the  consumer.  An  improper  diagnosis 
of  a  mechanical  problem  may  require 
repeated  visits  to  the  shop,  unnecessary 
added  expense,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
convenience. 

Even  when  the  problem  is  correctly 
diagnosed  an  unskilled  mechanic  inca- 
pable of  making  the  proper  repairs  may 
compound  the  problem.  Not  only  is  this 
costly  for  the  consumer,  but  it  may  en- 
danger his  safety  and  that  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
indict  an  entire  industry  for  the  miscon- 
duct or  lack  of  skill  of  a  few.  However, 
the  evidence  supports  the  fact  that  these 
practices  are  common  in  every  area  of 
the  country  and  are  due  either  to  im- 
trained and  imquallfled  mechanics  or  to 
outright  fraud.  My  bill  would  provide 
protection,  not  only  for  the  consumer, 
but,  for  the  many  reputable  auto  repair 
mechanics  who  suffer  from  the  bad 
image  created  by  the  disreputable  seg- 
ment of  the  industry. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  the  volimtary 
licensing  of  auto  mechanics  who  meet 
certain  standards  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  It  would 
also  encourage  the  States  to  enact  com- 
pulsory programs  of  licensing  auto 
mechanics  and  provide  grants  to  those 
States  to  aid  in  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams. The  mechanics  who  avail  them- 
selves of  these  programs  and  meet  the 
standards  for  certification  would  be  able 
to  hold  themselves  out  to  the  public  as 
reputable,  skilled  craftsmen.  The  individ- 
ual car  owner  would  then  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  he  is  going  to  a  qualified 
mechanic  and  would  also  be  provided 


with  official  channels  through  which  he 
could  press  complaints. 

The  certification  of  good  mechanics 
by  the  Department  would  also  serve  to 
encourage  the  less  skilled  either  to  up- 
grade their  skills  or  to  get  out  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
I  have  introduced  this  bill  in  order  to 
generate  study  and  discussion  of  this  v^ry 
real  problem.  It  is  in  no  way  a  final 
solution  to  the  situation,  but  rather  a 
beginning.  

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  J 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16,  we  observed  the 
51st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. Following  my  remarks,  I  will 
include  a  very  excellent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  a  very  large  group  of  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  Lithuanian 
extraction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  great  occasion  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation,  a  nation  small  in  size 
but  great  in  courage  and  patriotism. 
Their  national  existence  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  aggressive  international 
communism.  Yet,  such  is  the  tenacity  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  that  they  too  will 
know  the  blessings  of  freedom  at  some 
future  time  when  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
is  withdrawn  from  their  necks. 

I  might  also  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
America  is  peopled  by  persons  who  come 
from  every  corner  of  the  world.  But  there 
are  no  people  who  can  lay  claim  to  being 
better  Americans  that  those  who  came, 
or  whose  ancestors  came,  from  Lith- 
uania. 

Hardworking.  God-feaiing,  and  de- 
voted to  America's  traditions,  the  Lithu- 
anian-descended community  has  con- 
tributed much  to  this  Nation.  I  liail  all 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Lithuania 
on  this  51st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  bt  Lfthuanian  Council  of  New 
Jerset 

(Unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
American-Lithuanians  and  their  friends 
living  m  New  Jersey,  sponsored  by  the  Lith- 
uanian Council  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  Sun- 
day, February  16,  1969  at  St.  George's  Uthu- 
anlan  Hall,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
on  February  16.  1918.) 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania by  force  in  June  of  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strongly 
opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are  de- 
termined to  restore  their  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty which  they  rightly  and  deservedly  en- 
Joyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries  in  the 
past:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or  killed 
over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  since  June  15.  1940:  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations 
and  at  other  appropriate,  international  fo- 
nuns  and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appro- 
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prUte.  to  tb«  denial  of  the  rtghU  at  mU- 
detennlnatlon  for  the  people*  of  Bitonla. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  to  bring  the  force 
of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the 
restoraUon  of  theee  rlghu  to  the  Baltic 
peoples:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  Amerlcani.  of  Lithua- 
nian origin  or  deacent,  reafflnn  our  adherence 
to  American  democratic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Pres- 
ident and  our  Ckmgress  to  achieve  lasting 
peace,  freedom  and  Justice  in  the  world:  and 
be  It  further 

Retolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  carries  out  the  expression  of  the  US. 
Congress  contained  in  H  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  BalUc  States  quesUon  in 
the  United  NaUons  and  demanding  the  So- 
viets to  withdraw  from  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  pauperization  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  conversion  of  once  free 
farmers  Into  serfs  on  kelkhozes  and  sovk- 
boEcs.  as  well  as  exploitation  of  workers, 
persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction  of 
religious  practices,  and  closing  of  houses  of 
worship:  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
fbrwartf«9  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
Uhlted'  "States.  Secretary  of  SUte  William 
Rogers,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Charles  Yost.  United  States 
Senators  from  New  Jersey,  Members  of  U.8. 
Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  press. 

VAI.KNTINA8     itXLOnB, 

President. 
ALBOf  S.  Trsciokas. 

Secretary. 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.^Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  hearings  which  are  presently 
taking  place  before  the  House  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  the  Senate 
Subcommi-.tee  on  Labor  on  coal  mine 
safety.  These  are  important  hearings  on 
vital  legislation.  Coal  Is  a  crucial  re- 
source in  this  Nations  economy  and  we 
will  continue  to  need  this  resource  for 
many  years  to  come. 

More  U.S.  bituminous  coal — 552  mil- 
lion tons — was  consumed  In  1968  than 
In  any  year  since  1948 — 566  million  tons. 

fn  1968  coal  produced  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  electricity — 52  percent. 
This  required  about  293  million  tons  of 
coal.  Another  93  million  tons  of  coal  was 
used  in  1968  to  produce  coke,  mostly  used 
to  make  steel.  Other  industries  used  98 
million  tons  of  coal  in  1968.  Exports  of 
coal  last  year  amounted  to  52  million 
tons.  In  addition.  16  million  tons  were 
sold  on  the  retail  market.  Because  of 
that,  it  is  of  highest  priority  that  we 
make  the  occupation  of  coal  mining  safe 
for  our  men.  much  safer  Uian  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  heartening  to  note 
that  the  reaction  to  the  plea  for  legisla- 
tion for  safer  mines  has  been  singularly 
constructive.  On  last  Thursday  I  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  of  representatives 
of  both  industry  and  labor  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  cooperative  and  positive 
approach  to  mine  safety. 

For  Instance.  Stephen  Dunn,  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  an  as- 
sociation of  coal  mine  operators,  stated 
their  opposition  to  fines  or  penalties  be- 
ing applied  to  the  individual  miner  or 


superviaor,  suggesting  that  such  penal- 
ties, if  appUed.  should  be  applied  only  to 
the  coal  mine  operators,  because  the 
safety  conditions  in  the  mines  were  the 
responsibility  of  management.  Likewise. 
Mr.  Dunn  called  for  tighter  qualifica- 
tions for  mine  inspectors.  The  mining  in- 
dustry is  also  prepared  to  propose 
stronger  safety  requirements  on  equip- 
ment and  detection  devices. 

Most  heartening  is  the  evidence  of 
the  industry's  willingness  to  suggest 
stronger  standards  of  inspections. 
Coupled  with  this  is  a  pledge  to  propose 
additional  programs  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  research  in  the  control  of 
pneumoconiosis. 

The  mining  industry  has  pledged  to 
make  the  health  and  safety  of  their  em- 
ployees the  first  priority  within  the  In- 
dustry. Their  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  Is  representative  of 
their  good  faith. 


VFW  CONTEST  WINNER 

(Mr.  OETTYS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.)         

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent Miss  Sally  R.  McMurdo  of  Cam- 
den. S.C,  is  the  winner  this  year  for 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  of  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  conducted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

Sally  is  in  Washington  this  week  to 
compete  with  contest  winners  from  the 
other  49  States  for  one  of  five  scholar- 
ships to  be  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 

I  am  proud  of  Miss  McMurdo  and  am 
pleased  to  insert  her  splendid  speech  in 
the  Record.  She  is  an  outstanding  yoimg 
American  of  whom  we  can  all  be  proud. 

The  speech  follows: 

Pmudobi's  Challxnoe 
(By  Sally  R.  McMurdo,  Camden.  S.C.) 

As  the  flante  of  liberty  flickers  and  falls, 
.\merlca  la  challenged  to  rekindle  and  re- 
fresh the  Ideals  of  freedom.  To  accept  the 
blessings  of  freedom's  fire,  we  must  also 
accept  the  task  of  keeping  the  "eternal  vigi- 
lance" that  "Is  the  price  of  liberty."  Liberty, 
unlike  an  eternal  flame,  can  die  if  Its  fire  Is 
not  revived  by  the  dedication  of  Its  future 
constituents,  the  American  youth.  Freedom's 
challenge,  then.  Is  to  restore,  to  maintain, 
and  to  extend  liberty  to  all  men. 

The  first  step  In  the  challenging  revival 
of  liberty  Is  to  reestablish  the  concrete  val- 
ues of  freedom.  To  do  this  all  Americans, 
young  and  old,  should  delve  Into  the  history 
of  our  nation  to  imderstand  why  freedom  Is 
so  precloxis.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  American 
youth  who  must  restore  the  patriotic  spirit 
by  their  Interest  In  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  liberty. 

When  the  challenge  of  resurrecting  the 
ideals  of  freedom  has  been  fulfilled,  Ameri- 
cans must  accept  the  second  challenge,  that 
of  guarding  liberty.  We  must  be  "watchmen 
In  the  night,"  Jealoiuly  screening  the  purity 
of  freedom  against  deteriorlatlng  Ideas  and 
adverse  principles.  Countless  patriots  be- 
came martyrs  to  maintain  the  American 
cause  of  equal  rights  and  self-government. 
Many  of  these  men  were  Inspired  by  Patrick 
Henry's  famous  Call  to  Arma  which  advo- 
cated that  liberty  was  more  precious  than 
life.  Henry,  like  all  opponents  to  tyrannical 
England,  served  In  his  life  to  guard  the 
principles  and  rights  of  free  men.  As  one  of 
the  sentries  at  the  threshold  of  the  nation 


of  America.  Patrick  Henry  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  liberty  and  the 
price  of  peace.  Today,  as  America  Is  at  the 
threshold  of  world  prominence,  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  be  guards  at  freedom's  gate.  John 
P.  Kennedy  was  an  example  of  the  modem 
patriot  In  the  fight  for  freedom.  His  im- 
mortal words.  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country",  are  a  challenge  to  all  citizens 
to  give  their  Uvea  to  protect  liberty.  Apathy 
Is  the  enemy  of  freedom  and  must  be  guard- 
ed against  by  all  free  people  If  liberty  Is  to 
be  preserved. 

The  final  challenge  to  Americans  Is  to  com- 
municate to  the  world  the  Idea  of  liberty 
and  equality.  It  Is  not  enough  that  we  love 
and  enjoy  freedom:  we  must  be  disciples  of 
Independence.  The  loyalty  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son to  the  cause  of  freedom  created  a  docu- 
ment that  Is  applicable  to  America  and  the 
world.  Although  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  first  and  most  eloquent 
statement  of  the  American  creed.  It  has  also 
been  an  Inspiration  to  enslaved  nations  of 
all  times.  Prance,  from  America's  example, 
received  the  motivation  to  create  a  democ- 
racy. Abreiham  Lincoln,  as  the  Civil  War 
president,  was  an  advocate  of  the  common 
rights  of  humanity.  In  his  actions  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  freedom  and  fulfilled 
bis  obligations  to  liberty.  By  the  wisdom  and 
perseverance  of  Americana  such  as  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson,  the  Ideals  of  freedom  were 
spread  universally.  As  America's  future  con- 
stituents, the  youth  of  today  are  challenged 
to  be  like  these  wise  men  of  liberty  by  being 
ambassadors  of  freedom.  The  \'lslon  of  lib- 
erty Is  theirs  to  project  to  a  sightless  world. 

Freedom  Is  a  light  to  cherish.  As  Qod  re- 
charges QUI  lamps  so  that  we  may  see  before 
us.  we  must  restore,  guard,  and  extend  a 
healthy  fiame  for  all  the  world  to  see.  The 
burden  of  maintaining  an  eternal  fire  of  lib- 
erty will  be  passed  on  to  the  American  youth. 
The  adolescent  generation  today  will  be 
charged  with  adult  responflblUtles  tomorrow. 
We,  as  children  of  freedom,  will  need  to  pay 
the  price  of  eternal  vigilance  If  the  world  Is 
to  know  tndep>endence  and  Justice.  The  task 
of  renewing,  maintaining,  and  spreading  the 
principles  of  freedom  Is  massive.  In  compari- 
son, however,  the  multiple  benefits  of  free- 
dom are  far  more  grand.  Therefore,  the  privi- 
lege of  freedom  endows  us  with  the  challenge 
to  restore  yesterday's  freedom  today,  to  guard 
the  liberty  of  today  for  tomorrow,  and  to 
spread  throughout  the  universe  an  eternal 
flame  of  freedom. 
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THERE  EXISTS  TODAY  A  CAMPUS 
REVOLT  MUCH  MORE  SHATTER- 
ING THAN  THOSE  CURRENTLY 
IN  VOGX7E  AND  IN  HEADLINES 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  exists 
today  a  campus  revolt  much  more  shat- 
tering than  those  currently  in  vogue  and 
in  headlines.  It  is  an  individual  revolt 
climaxed  by  the  most  drastic  of  actions. 

I  refer  to  the  startling,  but  little- 
known  fact,  that  the  third  leading  cause 
of  death  of  college  students  is  suicide. 
Approximately  1,000  college  students 
across  the  Nation  commit  suicide  each 
year;  an  additional  9,000  try;  90,000 
threaten.  These  figures  are  published  in 
the  January-February  issue  of  World, 
published  by  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

The  article  explains  how  Federal 
grants  are  used  to  curb  the  climb  of  these 
horrifying  statistics,  and  reach  the  in- 
dividual. I  place  this  article  in  the  Coir> 


GRcssioNAL  RECORD  and  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  results  of  the  Emotional 
Crisis  Center  at  the  University  of  Texas 
in  Austin: 

SinCIDBS  ON  Camptjs 
A  bright  English  major  at  a  large  Eastern 
University  suddenly  begins  to  shun  her 
friends  and  shut  herseU  In  her  room.  She 
refuses  to  attend  classes  and  stops  working 
on  the  school  newspaper.  Boys  continue  call- 
ing for  dates,  but  she  always  declines. 

The  girl  Is  showing  personality  changes 
often  seen  In  the  suicidal  college  student,  and 
she  needs  help  fast. 

Behavior  of  this  type  Is  occurring  much  too 
frequently  on  college  campiises  throughout 
the  country,  says  Dr.  Edwin  Shneldman,  Chief 
of  the  Center  for  Studies  of  Suicide  Preven- 
tion at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  ^     ,   „- 

About  1,000  college  students  out  of  2.6 
million  commit  suicide  each  year.  An  addi- 
tional 9,(X)0  try  to  take  their  lives,  and  90,000 
threaten.  These  figures  probably  are  low,  due 
to  Inaccurate  reporting  and  concealment.  But 
suicide  Is  known  to  be  the  third  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  college  population. 

Psychiatrists,  psychologists,  school  officials 
and  others  concerned  say  It's  time  to  find  out 
what  factors  are  responsible  for  the  high 
suicide  rates.  ,  ^^ 

With  this  m  mind,  the  U.S.  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  with  a  grant  from  NIMH, 
held  the  first  national  conference  on  student 
suicide  last  November.  Drawing  participants 
from  40  colleges  and  universities  and  several 
Federal  agencies,  they  met  for  three  days  in 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Their  alms  were  to  get  more  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  problem  of  student  suicide, 
to  arouse  greater  awareness  among  academic 
institutions  of  their  own  responsibility  for 
dealing  effectively  with  the  problem,  to  learn 
about  preventive  measures  currently  In  use 
which  might  be  generally  adopted,  and  to 
recommend  programs  to  national  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  student  suicide. 

Dr.  Shneldman  keynoted  a  panel  discussion 
with  an  appeal  for  an  effort  to  alert  the  pub- 
lic to  symptoms  of  suicidal  tendencies  In 
themselves  and  others,  and  to  break  down  the 
phychologlcal  restraints  against  seeking  help. 
Students  on  a  college  camptis.  Dr.  Shneld- 
man says,  should  be  encouraged  to  look  at 
suicide  prevention  as  they  do  fire  prevention. 
"When  you  open  a  closet  door  and  smell 
smoke,  you  don't  Just  shut  It  and  walk  away." 
In  detecting  suicidal  tendencies,  he  said, 
"the  word  Is  'change' — If  a  boyfriend,  girl- 
friend or  roonmiate  displays  a  change  m  be- 
havior or  attitude,  you  ought  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look." 

Out  of  group  discussion  came  the  larger 
question:  Why  do  college  students  who  are 
favored  with  Intelligence  and  financial  back- 
ing and  who  can  look  forward  to  a  secure 
future,  commit  suicide  at  a  much  greater 
rate  than  others  their  age? 

The  answers  are  still  not  clear,  and  Dr. 
Shneldman  says  they  may  never  be  fully 
known.  But  he  suggests  that  college  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  are  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time,  face  a  different  set  of  prob- 
lems than  their  high-school  classmates  who 
entered  the  working  world  after  graduation. 
College  students,  he  says,  must  cope  with 
their  awakening  sensuality  In  a  strange  en- 
vironment without  many  of  the  controls 
they  would  have  at  home.  In  addition,  they 
constantly  face  competition  that  is  much 
keener  than  that  faced  by  their  peers  out- 
side college.  And  grades  come  less  often  than 
paychecks,  making  the  rewards  fewer  and 
farther  between. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Belden  told  about  his  study 
of  suicides  at  the  University  of  California. 
He  foimd  that  those  who  killed  themselves 
were  better-than-average  students  but  "they 
doubted  their  own  adequacy,  were  dlssaUs- 


fled  with  their  grades  and  were  despondent 
over  their  general  academic  aptitude." 

Why  do  students  who  are  doing  well  be- 
come so  worried?  Dr.  Selden  suggested  that 
they  set  'Olympian"  standards  which  are 
impossible  to  meet. 

The  students  most  likely  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Dr.  Selden's  study  showed,  are  In  the 
academic  fields  that  require  deep  sensitivity, 
such  as  literature  and  language.  English 
majors  led  the  list  of  suicide  victims  at 
Berkeley. 

Often  the  stilcldal  student  Is  a  "social 
Isolate"  whose  only  Important  activity  Is 
studying.  One  example  cited  was  a  student 
who  was  not  missed  until  his  body  was 
found  In  his  room  more  thaa  two  weeks 
after  he  killed  himself.  He  had  no  friends 
to  check  up  on  him,  but  roomlnghousc 
neighbors  finally  did  when  they  noticed  his 
mall  piling  up. 

Dr.  Selden's  study  contradicted  the  com- 
mon academic  belief  that  students  kill  them- 
selves during  exam  periods.  He  says  the  dan- 
ger period  for  student  suicide  was  found  to 
be  the  start,  not  the  finish,  of  the  school 
year. 

The  conferees  sought  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as.  What  should  a  student  do  when  a 
friend  threatens  to  kill  himself?  And  what 
are  the  suicidal  signs  to  look  for? 

Leslie  Lovell,  staff  counselor  at  the  Emo- 
tional Crisis  Center  at  the  University  of 
Texas  In  Austin,  says  he  thinks  their  pro- 
gram has  significantly  reduced  the  number 
of  s\ilcldes  on  campus.  Among  a  student  body 
of  30,000,  there  has  been  only  one  known 
suicide  since  the  center  opened  In  January, 
1967.  The  number  could  have  been  between 
6  and  10,  based  on  the  statistical  expectation 
of  16  suicides  a  year  for  each  100,000  stu- 
dents at  U.S.  colleges. 

During  22  months  of  operation,  the  center 
received  13,000  calls  for  help.  Intervened  In 
16  suicide  attempts  and  extensively  coun- 
selled 1,200  students  who  called  attention  to 
their  problem  with   a  telephone  call. 

Lovell  said  the  University  of  Texas  has 
been  planning  a  crisis  center  for  several  years 
prior  to  August,  1966  when  student  (Charles 
Whitman  climbed  a  tower  on  campus  and 
shot  46  people,  killing  15.  Subsequent  to  this 
tragedy,  the  center  was  opened  and  It  now 
has  a  highly  effective  program. 

The  center  does  not  limit  Itself  to  major 
problems,  he  added.  It  Is  willing,  for  exam- 
ple, to  aid  students  upset  over  small  matters 
such  as  not  being  able  to  get  football  tickets 
for  parents. 

He  says  the  center's  Impact  can  be  meas- 
ured by  Its  heavy  use  and  by  Increased  volun- 
tary patronage  of  the  University's  conven- 
tional mental  health  services.  "The  center 
has  done  a  lot  to  reduce  student  reluc- 
tance to  admit  they  need  counseling  or  psy- 
chiatric help,"  he  said. 

While  the  University  of  Texas  facility  is 
probably  the  most  ambitious  undertaking  of 
this  type,  other  schools  also  reported  good 
results  from  similar  programs. 

A  staff  psychologist  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Florida  in  Tampa,  with  13,000  stu- 
dents, said  that  schcx)!  has  had  only  three 
known  suicides  since  It  opened  In  1960.  The 
school  does  not  have  a  24-hour  crisis  facility 
but  operates  in  the  dormitories  satellite  men- 
tal health  units  that  are  open  until  10  p.m. 
Similarly,  Southern  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege has  a  program  called  "Help  Anonymous," 
open  from  7  p  m.  to  midnight  and  manned 
by  faculty  members  and  senior  psychology 
students. 

At  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Fernando  Valley  State  Col- 
lege, students  will  run  "panic  centers"  dur- 
ing examination  week  to  console  worried 
students  with  refreshments,  games,  or  con- 
sultation. 

Authorities  feel  such  Innovations  might  go 
a  long  way  toward  alleviating  the  suicide 


problem  on  csmapuses.  But  more  ideas  and 
experimental  projects  are  needed. 

Dr.  Shneldman  said  he  would  consider  the 
conference  a  success  If  Just  a  few  more 
schools  develop  an  Institutional  awareness 
of  the  problem.  He  and  a  panel  of  three 
other  sulcldologlsts  presented  studies  and 
statistics,  but  aU  agreed  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  shift  away  from  emphasis  on  such 
studies.  They  felt  this  approach  U  Important, 
but  has  Its  limits. 

All  four  urged  the  Individual  approach — 
the  personal,  clinical,  case-by-case  attention 
which  win  result  In  wider  recognition  of  pre- 
sulcldal  signs. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ST  GERMAIN  IN- 
TRODUCES BILL  TO  INCREASE 
PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
necessity  of  bringing  tax  relief  to  the 
average  American  taxpayer  is  a  matter 
of  top  priority  during  this  session  for 
many  Members  of  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  growing  chorus 
demanding  tax  changes  by  introducing 
again  a  bill  to  increase  the  personal  tax 
exemptions  from  $600  to  $1,200. 

Last  March  I  originally  introduced 
legislation  to  raise  the  personal  income 
tax  exemptions.  Since  that  time  the 
American  taxpayer  has  been  hit  with 
the  10-percent  surcharge  and  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Increasing  the 
exemption  figure  is  now  more  'irgent 
than  ever.  The  low  and  middle  income 
wage  earners  are  overtaxed  and  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  they  get  fairer  tax 
treatment. 

Prom  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue 
Act  in  1913  until  1939  the  personal 
exemption  was  always  at  lesist  $1,000. 
Originally  the  idea  was  to  leave  untaxed 
a  large  enough  part  of  every  American's 
income  to  care  for  his  basic  needs  and 
those  of  his  family— food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, education.  It  is  more  than  obvious 
that  the  present  exemption  figure  no 
longer  fulfills  that  purpose. 

During  World  War  II  the  exemption 
was  dropped  to  $500,  and  when  the  figure 
was  raised  to  $600  in  1948  the  increase 
was  supposed  to  compensate  for  the  dol- 
lar's loss  in  purchasing  power.  Follow- 
ing that  same  reasoning,  and  consider- 
ing how  the  costs  of  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, food,  clothing— the  essentials  of 
life— have  climbed  in  the  intervening  21 
years,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
a  raise  in  the  exemptions  at  this  time  is 
more  than  justified. 

Last  year  when  the  Congress  was 
asked  to  approve  the  10 -percent  sur- 
charge, I  said  then  that  the  people  who 
would  be  hardest  hit  by  the  increase 
would  be  those  who  could  least  afford  it. 
The  fiscal  situation  facing  the  country, 
however,  was  so  serious  that  I  felt  obliged 
in  good  conscience  to  cast  my  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  its  passage.  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity at  that  time  to  vote  for  closing 
certain  tax  loopholes  which  I  considered 
a  preferable  way  of  raising  revenue.  Tax 
reforms  were  supposed  io  come  at  some 
later  time.  I  believe  that  we  can  now  wait 
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no  longer  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer. 

If  these  loopholes  which  enable  too 
many  large  corporations  and  well-to-do 
Individuals  to  avoid  their  share  of  tax 
jMiyments  were  done  away  with,  then 
enough  revenue  could  be  obtained  to  bal- 
ance off  the  Increases  in  the  personal  ex- 
emptions which  I  propose. 

In  simple  Justice  it  is  time  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  resolve  existing  tax  in- 
equities. Raising  the  personal  exemp- 
tions would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  would  slgniflcantly  affect  the 
people  who  need  it  most:  secondly,  the 
need  for  more  revenue  will  force  fast 
action  in  closing  the  loopholes  and  tax 
dodges  which,  though  unwarranted, 
somehow  continue  to  remain  In  our  tax 
laws. 


YOUTH  PARE 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missiga  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut*.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  which  authorizes  air 
transportation  at  reduced  rates  for 
youths  between  the  ages  of  12  and  22 
years,  to  all  persons  who  are  bona  flde 
full-time  students  at  an  accredited  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  to  all  persons 
over  65  years  of  age,  and  to  all  uniformed 
servicemen  on  authorized  leave. 

This  bill  is  necessary  In  order  to  give 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  which  Is  presently  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  matter  of  youth 
fares.  It  has  been  charged  that  these 
youth  fares  which  now  allow  youths 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  22  years  to 
travel  at  reduced  rates  on  a  standby 
basis,  are  discriminatory. 

I  believe  that  public  ix>licy  on  this  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  clearly  stated  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  The  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  must  encourage  our 
young  people  to  avaU  themselves  of  air 
transportation,  particularly  when  this 
travel  is  necessitated  by  their  engaging 
in  educational  pursuits.  Our  young  people 
matriculate  at  institutions  far  removed 
from  their  homes.  The  cost  of  education 
is  rising  sharply.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  many  programs  to  as- 
sist these  students  through  loans  and 
grants  to  make  possible  their  education. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  policy  to  help 
them  pay  their  way  to  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  exact  from  them  full  charges 
for  necessary  transportation.  A  policy 
which  would  enable  these  students,  more 
easily  to  return  home  to  visit  with  their 
families  during  weekends  and  recesses, 
I  believe  would  be  supportive  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  this  family  relationship. 

The  charge  of  discrimination,  further- 
more, I  believe  is  without  substance. 
Youth  fares  are  not  mere  reductions  of 
fares  that  other  regular  passengers  pay. 
They  are  Indeed  a  totally  different  class 
of  fares.  They  are  granted  students  cur- 
rently on  a  space  available  basis;  when 
all  reserved  seats  are  filled,  then  a  stu- 
dent may  be  accommodated  on  a  standby 
basis  at  a  reduced  fare. 

Like  the  military  personnel  today,  who 


receives  a  similar  fare  dispensation,  the 
youth  must  wait  until  the  entire  tdrcraft 
is  sold,  before  he  receives  his  ticket.  Thus 
the  youth,  like  the  military  jpersonnel 
does  not  receive  the  same  class  of  service 
as  a  person  who  is  seated  on  a  confirmed 
reservation  basis. 

Beyond  the  provision  for  all  youth  up 
to  age  22  years,  and  all  youth  engaged  In 
fulltlme  academic  pursuits,  my  bill  also 
includes  the  military  personnel  on  au- 
thorized leave,  and  all  persons  over  the 
age  of  65  years. 

All  of  these  groups  of  persons  Included 
In  this  bin  are  special  categories  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  in  the  full  income  pro- 
ducing sector  of  our  economy  and  there- 
fore I  believe  are  deserving  of  this  special 
consideration.  By  providing  them  with 
this  reduced  fare,  we  are  encouraging 
their  travel,  and  fulfilling  a  imique  serv- 
ice to  these  persons  whose  special  situa- 
tions are  deserving  of  this  recognition. 

I  urge  my  collegues  of  this  House  to 
join  with  me  in  helping  our  youth,  our 
students,  our  servicemen,  and  our  elderly 
secure  tills  privilege  by  permanent  legis- 
lation. 


AND  THEY  GAVE  ME  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  KAZEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  student  unrest,  when  freedom  in 
a  democracy  Is  abused  and  misunder- 
stood, it  is  most  refreshing  to  see  that 
many  of  our  youth  still  consider  freedom 
a  most  precious  gift,  a  challenge  to  youth 
to  prove  their  worth. 

Miss  Joyce  C.  Rathmann  of  3834 
Southwest  Military  Drive  In  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  an  area  of  Bexar  Coimty  that 
lies  within  the  23d  Congressional  District 
of  Texas,  which  I  am  privileged  and 
proud  to  represent,  was  this  year's  win- 
ner in  the  Lone  Star  State  of  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  sjjonsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  Ladles  Auxiliary. 

I  congratulate  Miss  Rathmann  on  her 
wirming  speech  and  I  am  deeply  moved 
by  her  strong  sentiments  toward  peace 
and  love  for  our  fellow  man.  I  commend 
the  reading  of  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Echoes  or  the  Chaixenoe 

In  1776  a  trivial  band  of  men  fought,  died, 
and  won  the  mo«t  esteemed  of  all  gifts,  "free- 
dom." They  called  It  The  United  States  of 
America,  land  of  prosperity,  new  destiny  for 
all.  From  generation  to  generation  they 
passed  the  dream,  ablaze  with  the  light  of 
hope,  and  so  they  gave  it  to  me  and  I 
opened  my  handa  to  It. 

Every  morning  I  wake,  I  am  called  by  the 
dare,  as  Is  each  citizen  of  our  democracy.  It 
cries  to  me  to  prove  my  worth,  show  my 
worth,  show  my  strength  and  seize  It  be- 
fore it  flees  from  my  life.  Again  and  again,  I 
stand  proud  and  accept  with  courage  because 
it  is  all  my  own  duty,  to  feel  the  problems 
around  me  and  to  answer  them. 

Maybe  Chicago's  riot  did  not  concern  my 
home  and  fanUly,  but  it  did  concern  another 
human,  and  In  my  small  way  I  can  stop  these 
occurences  with  quiet  work,  talking  to 
other  teenagers,  discussing  controversies 
In  such  a  way  that  they  wlU  see  that  vio- 


lence U  the  wrong  path.  By  a  good,  strong 
set  example  I  can  geit  people  to  try  harder. 
Problems  as  large  as  eras  of  hate  between 
races  cannot  be  solved  In  a  one  night's  battle, 
but  only  through  a  slow  paced  understanding 
within  people's  hearts.  My  Job  is  to  play  down 
this  hate — associate  with  people  of  all  race* 
and  nationalities  and  by  this  staunch  model 
bring  others  to  my  side  In  converting  for 
a  nation  of  peace.  I  can  help  start  Instltu- 
tlona  which  would  encourage  public  dis- 
cussions of  government  problems.  I  can 
stand  up  and  speak  out  when  an  Issue  arises, 
because  I  care  what  happens.  My  Judgment 
will  be  as  Informed  and  as  Intelligent  as  is 
within  my  power  to  achieve,  so  that  I  will 
someday  be  able  to  select  the  citizen  most 
capable  of  asimming  the  responslbUlty  of  a 
public  office. 

I  am  marching  out  to  thla  war,  a  city  with 
weeds  of  hate  beginning  to  grow  and  I  have 
to  pull  them  out.  I'm  trudging  through  blus- 
tery streets  of  dlsconcem  and  It  Is  my  lia- 
bility to  bring  home  love  and  understanding. 
To  become  rapt  In  uprisings  and  to  stir  in 
bits  of  peace,  I  have  to  work  with  patience 
to  teach  the  misguided  and  underprivileged. 
If  I  fully  reply  to  my  challenge,  any  partici- 
pation In  the  democratic  government  will  be 
real  to  me.  My  battle  will  be  here  on  an  In- 
dividual basis  working  with  friends  at  school 
and  In  the  community. 

I  die  when  I  myself  have  grown  so  totally 
Involved  that  I  have  been  given  to  peace,  love 
and  honesty;  when  there  are  no  more  Sag- 
spewn  coffins  retvimlng  from  Vietnam  or 
racial  assassinations;  when  there  Is  no  longer 
a  disinterested  voter;  when  the  overwhelm- 
ing "yes"  has  resounded  from  all  our  lips; 
when  our  congress,  courts,  businesses  and 
schools  give  everyone  a  refined  liberty  per- 
fect In  all  ways;  and  the  day  when  every 
man  says  I  am  the  American  and  goes  forth 
Involving  himself  with  fervor. 

And  with  each  solitary  step  I  take  I've  won. 
I  will  have  given  the  contagious  lover  of  my 
country  to  everyone.  I  wUl  not  have  left 
men's  Images  of  life  become  tired.  I  will 
have  reached  out  and  received  a  hundredfold 
because  everything  I  personally  put  Into  it 
has  renewed  Itself  over. 

The  first  men  gave  a  lost  cry  in  the  black- 
ness of  an  almost  endless  night  and  brought 
about  millions  of  thundering  replies.  My 
answer  to  this  challenge  is  of  having  a  firm 
compassion  and  love  for  my  fellow  man,  the 
striving  for  the  ultimate  happiness  and  ac- 
complishment we  owe  each  person  and  the 
dedication  of  my  life  for  a  greater  world. 
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NARCOTIC  ADDICTION  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION ACT  NEEDS  BROAD- 
ENING AND  STRENGTHENING 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  I 
traveled  to  Alderson,  W.  Va..  to  visit  the 
Federal  Reformatory  for  Women  and 
particularly  to  investigate  progress  of  the 
program  imder  the  Narcotic  Addiction 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  at  that 
institution.  The  implementation  of  this 
act  is  showing  promise  of  helping  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  national  social  problem 
and  to  strengthen  greatly  our  flght 
against  crime  in  which  the  drug  addic- 
tion problem  is  deeply  Involved.  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  would  hope,  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  do  everything  In  Its  power 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  this  program. 

Drug  addiction  is  a  problem  which  has 
confounded  man  for  centuries.  Despite 
his  efforts  in  the  medical  and  social  sci- 


ences, he  has  not  yet  found  the  panacea. 
Every  drug  addict  faces  a  horrible,  tough 
struggle  before  he  can  again  participate 
in  our  American  society  as  a  free  man, 
making  a  positive  contribution.  Recent 
reports  of  success  of  the  Methadon  treat- 
ment in  resolving  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction  has  raised  hope  that  this  is 
the  answer,  but,  I  would  caution  that  at 
one  time  heroin  was  used  as  a  cure 
for  morphine  addiction.  I  would  also  cau- 
tion those  in  authority  that  in  Washing- 
ton many  of  our  addicts  are  addicted 
psychologically  not  physiologically.  We 
could  nm  the  risk  of  truly  addicting  some 
individuals  to  Methadon  without  really 
getting  to  the  root  of  their  problem. 

We  certainly  should  expand  our  nar- 
coUc  rehabilitation  facilities  In  Wash- 
ington—Methadon  can  be  used  as  one 
tool  in  such  an  expanded  program  but 
not  as  an  across-the-board  treatment  for 
all  addicts.  I  have  studied  the  drug  ad- 
diction problem  in  depth,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  State  Department  should 
turn  its  attention  to  those  nations,  some 
of  which  are  ovir  friends,  producing  a 
great  deal  of  opium  which  finds  its  way 
into  Illegal  channels  in  our  country.  At 
the  same  time.  1  support  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  expanding  its  attack  against 
the  organized  crime  rings  which  funnel 
the  narcotics  through  these  channels  to 
the  user.  Stopping  the  material  at  its 
source  is  one  answer,  and  breaking  the 
back  of  organized  crime  is  another. 

Also,  I  strongly  urge  that  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  private  sector 
we  use  the  tool  of  prevention  particularly 
with  yoimg  people  that  have  a  hang-up 
that  marihuana  and  harder  drugs  are 
the  glamorous  road  which  some  of  their 
peers  and  unscrupulous  adults  lead  them 
to  believe.  We  must  show  them  that  this 
is  the  path  to  a  living  nightmare. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  DECIDE:  WHO  RUNS 
THE  COLLEGES? 


(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Congress 
is  concerned  over  the  disruption  of  nor- 
mal activities  on  our  college  campuses. 
We  have  witnessed  the  takeover,  how- 
ever temporary,  of  administrative  offices 
of  no  fewer  than  20  of  our  major  col- 

l6K6S> 

Let  me  share  a  lead  editorial  of  the 
Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch  concerning 
these  riots,  and  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  jellyfish  attitude  of  school  adminis- 
trators. 

The  article  accuses  the  deans  of  "cav- 
ing in"  to  outrageous  demands  of  anar- 
chists. It  describes  the  situation,  now  so 
unhappily  familiar,  taking  place  aroimd 
our  country,  where  "pimks,"  waving  red 
flags  and  shouting  praises  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  occupy  and  destroy  buildings,  ridi- 
cule police,  and  disrupt  the  process  of 
learning  for  those  genuinely  Interested 
In  an  education. 

The  Nation  was  made  great  by  con- 
structive forces,  by  those  who  have  built 


our  great  imiversltles  and  other  institu- 
tions. The  leaders  of  these  institutions 
are  called,  the  establishment,  and  the 
rioters  would  destroy  existing  faciUtles 
without  having  any  constructive  sub- 
stitute. If  these  "students"  are  not  at- 
tending our  colleges  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation it  would  seem  reasonable  to  ex- 
pel them  so  that  the  real  students  can 
realize  the  purpose  for  which  the  Insti- 
tutions were  created. 

The  entire  editorial,  from  the  Febru- 
ai-y  18  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  is  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
It's  Time  To  DEcmx:  Who  Runs 
THE  Colleges? 
The  time  has  come  for  an  end  to  the  Jelly- 
fish attttude  of  college  administrators  who 
are  caving  In  to  the  outrageous  demands  of 
anarchists  and  Communist  stooges  on  the 
campuses  of  American  imlversltlee. 

The  chaos-producing  permissiveness  of  to- 
day's society  Is  nowhere  better  Illustrated 
than  on  rlot-tom  campuses  where  p\mks 
who  take  over  college  administration  build- 
ings destroy  or  threaten  valuable  records, 
and  physically  prevent  other  students  from 
attending  classes,  are  treated  with  kid  gloves. 
They  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  college — 
and  fast!  And  where  actions  Justify  it,  they 
ought  to  be  criminally  prosecuted. 

At  every  educational  institution  wracked 
by  violence,  some  misguided  students— who 
otherwise  are  good  citizens  on  the  campus- 
are  caught  up  in  the  excitement  and  Join  the 
demonstrators  against  "The  Establishment." 
It  is  pathetic  that  these  yovmg  men  and 
women  are  so  blind  as  to  follow  the  lead  of 
hoodlums  whose  Interest  Is  not  In  education 
but  in  disruption. 

After  they  get  through  destroying  Ameri- 
ca's educational  system,  they  wlU  turn  their 
attention  to  destroying  America,  period. 

They  wave  red  flags  of  communism  and 
shout  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  They  occupy  presi- 
dent's offices  on  the  campuses,  tear  up  coUege 
property,  write  filthy  words  on  the  walls— 
and  then  come  out  to  be  greeted  by  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  weak-kneed  college  ad- 
ministrators! 

When  police  are  called  to  restore  order, 
they  are  greeted  with  the  young  anarchists' 
favorite  word  (excepting  a  certain  four-letter 
one) :  "Pig!"  The  word  Is  more  descriptive  of 
the  disgraceful  behavior  of  the  protestors. 

The  wild  demands  of  the  radical  fringe.  If 
granted,  would  kill  higher  education  in  this 
country.  It  is  asinine  to  think  that  students 
can  hire  and  fire  professors,  decide  on  cur- 
rlculums,  throw  out  grading  systems,  decide 
who  WlU  pass  and  who  will  fall,  and  other- 
wise run  the  Institutions,  without  the  resiilt 
being  total  chaos. 

Furthermore,  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  totally  fed  up  with  the  Implication 
that  there's  something  terribly  wrong  with 
"The  Establishment"  and  that  It  must  be 
dlsmantied  to  the  radical  students'  satisfac- 
tion. 

"The  Establishment"  Is  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  built  the  universities  which 
the  riotous  gangs  are  attempting  to  tear 
down.  "The  Establishment"  Is  the  parents 
who  have  sweated  through  years  of  hard 
work  to  send  their  children  to  college.  "The 
Establishment"  Is  the  society  in  which  dis- 
sent, no  matter  how  vigorous.  Is  lawful  as 
long  as  It  Is  peaceful  and  does  not  violate 
the  rights  of  others.  Let  the  disrupters  try 
dissenting  in  one  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries whose  flags  they  sometimes  defiantly 
wave! 

Sure,  institutions  of  higher  learning  can 
be  improved.  Palr-mlnded.  patriotic  young 
men  and  women  on  many  campuses  are 
working  harmoniously  with  college  admin- 
istrators to  make  education  more  meanlng- 
fvU  In  the  Uvea  of  these  youths.  The  over- 


whelming majority  of  today's  students  are 
In  the  group  which  constructively  seen  to 
bring  about  Justified  changes,  not  only  on 
the  campuses  but  In  American  society  gen- 

But  the  destructive  minority— the  black- 
mailers, the  property  destroyers,  the  enemies 
of  basic  American  principles  on  which  this 
nation  was  built  and  must  stand— this 
wrecking   minority   has  been  tolerated   too 

long. 

If  higher  education  is  to  exist  In  meaning- 
ful form  in  this  country,  the  cancer  of  vio- 
lence, so  foreign  to  an  academic  atmosphere, 
must  be  dealt  with  as  any  other  cancer.  Cut 
It  out  before  it  wreaks  total  destruction. 


FUNDAMENTAL  EVALUATION  OF 
ABM  SYSTEM  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ^  „ 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  actions  taken  at  this  time  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system  should  be  halted. 
In  my  opinion,  no  soimd  technical  or 
military  argument  has  been  advanced  for 
proceeding  with  deployment.  Many  of  the 
Nation's  most  eminent  scientists  have 
advised  that  the  proposed  ABM  system, 
no  matter  how   much  money   may   be 
expended,  would  prove  worthless.  They 
have  pointed  out  that,  although  the  radar 
and  missile  components  of  the  system 
have  been  successfully  tested,  they  have 
not  been  subjected  to  test  under  actual 
combat  conditions.  Realistic  evaluation 
of  the  system  is  Impossible  except  under 
actual  bombardment  by  nuclear  weapons. 
They  see  no  dependable  basis  for  as- 
suming  that   in   the   present   state   of 
technology,  an  ABM  system,  with  all  its 
intricate  and  interdependent  electronic 
components,  would  actually  function  as 
intended  in  a  nuclear  attack. 

Even  if  the  completely  successful  oper- 
ation of  an  ABM  system  were  assured,  it 
could  be  defeated  during  an  enemy  at- 
tack. An  enemy  might  choose  to  dispatch 
enough  offensive  missiles  to  overwhelm 
the  defense.  And  he  can  employ  decoys 
and  dummy  warheads  in  company  with 
his  missiles  in  order  to  overload  and  con- 
fuse the  system's  radars.  If  the  radars  are 
imable  to  track  and  discriminate  be- 
tween real  and  apparent  warheads,  the 
defense  could  easily  waste  its  ABM  mis- 
siles on  deceptive  objects. 

Let  us  remember  that  only  one  nuclear 
missile  needs  to  get  through  the  ABM 
system  to  completely  destroy  its  target. 
Because  of  the  fantastic  devastation 
which  just  one  hydrogen  bomb  can  in- 
flict, a  system  that  cannot  provide  a  fool- 
proof defense  is  virtually  no  defense  at 
all.  .     , 

The  official  price  tag  on  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  is  $5  billion.  I  agree 
vrith  those  military  experts  who  say  that 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  cost  twice  that 
much.  This  conclusion  I  base  on  the  fact 
that  the  final  costs  of  weapons  systems 
apparently  have  a  way  of  amounting  to 
double  or  triple  the  original  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  By  now  this 
phenomenon  has  become  almost  pre- 
dictable. I  feel  certain  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system. 
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Parthermore,  If  a  thin  ABM  system 
were  deployed,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  at  some  time  In  the  near  or 
distant  future,  the  Pentagon  would  And 
a  rationale  for  its  expansion  into  a 
thicker  system.  This  would  Involve  the 
expenditure  of  untold  additional  billions. 

The  deplo3nnent  of  an  ABM  system  by 
the  United  States  could  cause  a  danger- 
ous escalation  of  the  arms  race  which  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
whole  world  to  avoid.  Should  the  Rus- 
sians respond  to  our  ABM  deployment  by 
upgrading  and  Increasing  their  offensive 
weapons,  we  would  undoubtedly  follow 
suit.  This  is  the  action -reaction  phe- 
nomenon that  former  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  warned  us  against.  The  end 
result  of  this  process  would  be  the  growth 
of  the  weapons  arsenal  of  each  side,  but 
their  relative  strengths  would  probably 
remain  essentially  the  same.  The  security 
which  we  seek  through  an  ABM  system 
would  have  eluded  us. 


-   UJ8.-<:OLONIALISM— WARREN 
COURT  STYLE 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  man  con- 
tinues to  divide  the  world.  We  have  two 
Vletnams,  two  Koreas,  two  Chinas,  two 
Germanies,  two  Africas,  two  societies — 
and  now  the  Warren  court  has  served 
notice  it  judicially  recognizes  two 
U5.A.'s — 43  self-governing  States  and 
seven  colonies. 

In  the  case  of  Allen  et  al.  against  State 
Board  of  Election,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decreed  that  the  people  in  the  States 
of  Alabama.  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  parts 
of  North  Carolina  must  be  denied  equal 
protection  of  the  law  and  cannot  enact 
or  amend  election  laws  until  approval  Is 
first  gained  by  a  lawsiilt  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General. 

Can  any  thinking  American  conceive 
of  a  more  dictatorial  fiat  than  that  where 
the  people  of  a  minority  of  States  beg 
for  approval  of  their  laws? 

Equal  rights — voting  rights — one  man, 
one  vote — yet  the  same  unelected  bu- 
reaucracy that  gives  llpservice  to  such 
phrases  has  with  this  decision  denied  the 
civil  rights  of  every  citizen  in  the  seven 
States. 

What  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution, 
article  4,  section  4,  which  provides: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  t7nlon  a  Republican  form  of 
government. 

Nor  can  any  thinking  American  sus- 
tain the  factual  findings  of  the  ivory 
tower  crowd  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  discrimination  in  the  other  43  States — 
why  then  the  demands  for  open  housing, 
civil  rights,  and  antlriot  bills? 

Why  have  500,000  Americans  fled 
northern  cities  in  the  past  year? 

The  honorable  findings  of  fact  seem 
prima  facie  ridiculous. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  done  its  best 
to  redivlde  the  Union  into  two  Americas. 


Seven,  once  regarded  as  States,  are  now 
disfranchised — returned  to  colonies,  oc- 
cupied by  Judicial  order,  or  as  labeled  by 
Justice  Black,  "conquered  provinces." 
Seven  colonies  containing  U.S.  citizens 
deprived  of  equal  rights  accorded  their 
fellow  citizens  of  sister  States. 

Yet,  those  citizens  of  the  southern 
colonies  now  without  full  rights  are  sub- 
ject to  equal  taxation  and  to  supply  their 
sons  for  military  service. 

The  true  victims  of  this  judicial  move 
to  perform  cultural  genocide  will  not  be 
the  people  of  the  South — for  they  have 
proven  their  forbearance  and  persever- 
ance. Promotion  of  sectionalism  and  di- 
vision of  the  United  States  can  but,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  undermine  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Republic  was  founded 
and  eventually  destroy  the  constitutional 
Republic  Itself. 

What  Is  discrimination?  Equality? 
Why  are  governments  formed  among 
men? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Justice  Black's 
dissent  from  the  Court's  opinion  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  along  with  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  3,  1969: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Not. 

3.  36. 3fl,  and  36.— October  Term,  1968] 

RicHAKD  AixxN  rr  al.,  Appkllants,  v.  Statx 

BoAXO  or  Elections  ct  al. 

(On  Appeal  Prom  the  United  States  District 

Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia.) 

J.  C.  Paixlxt  rr  al.,  Appkllantb,  v.  Joe  T. 

PATTiasCM  ET  AL. — CHAKLBB  B.  BtTNTON  ET 
AL.,  APTBLLAMTS,  V.  Joe  T.  PATXERaON  ET 
AL. CLOTON    WHrrLST    ET   AL.,    APPELLANTS, 

V.  John  Bei.i.iams  rr  al 

(On  Appeals  Prom  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi.) 

[March  3, 1969.] 

Mb.  Justice  Black,  dissenting. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  as  the  Court  does,  I  would  agree 
with  Its  careful  Interpretation  of  the  Act. 
and  would  further  agree  with  its  holding  as 
to  jtirladlctlon  and  with  lu  disposition  of 
the  four  cases  now  before  us.  But  I  am  stUI 
of  the  opinion  that  for  reasons  stated  in  my 
dissenting  opinion  In  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach.  383  U.S.  301.  355-362  (1966).  a 
part  of  S  5  violates  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. Section  5  provides  that  several  South- 
em  States  cannot  effectively  amend  either 
their  constitutions  or  laws  relating  to  voting 
without  persuading  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  or  the  United  States  District 
Coivt  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the 
proposed  changes  in  state  laws  do  not  have 
the  purpose  and  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
denying  to  citizens  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  This  is  reminiscent 
of  old  Reconstruction  days  when  soldiers 
controlled  the  South  and  when  those  States 
were  compelled  to  make  reports  to  military 
commanders  on  what  they  did.  The  Southern 
States  were  at  that  time  deprived  of  their 
right  to  pass  laws  on  the  premise  that  they 
were  not  then  a  part  of  the  Union  and  there- 
fore could  be  treated  with  all  the  harah- 
neos  meted  out  to  conquered  provinces. 
The  constitutionality  of  that  doctrine  was 
certainly  not  clear  at  that  time.  And  whether 
the  doctrine  was  constitutional  or  not.  I  bad 
thought  that  the  whole  Nation  had  long 
since  repented  of  the  application  of  this 
"conquered  province"  concept,  even  as  to  the 
time  immediately  following  the  bitter  Civil 
War.  I  doubt  that  any  one  of  the  13  Colonies 
would  have  agreed  to  our  Constitution  If  they 
had  dreamed  that  the  time  might  come  when 
they  would  have  to  go  to  a  United  SUtes  At- 


torney General  or  a  District  of  Coliunbia 
Court  with  hat  in  hand  begging  for  permis- 
sion to  change  their  laws.  Still  less  would  any 
of  these  Colonies  have  been  willing  to  agree 
to  a  Constitution  that  gave  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment power  to  force  that  one  Colony  to 
go  through  such  an  onerous  procedure  while 
all  the  other  former  Colonies,  now  sup- 
posedly its  sister  States,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  full  sovereignty.  While  MarXmry  v. 
Maditon,  1  Cranch  137  (1803).  held  that 
courts  can  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of 
state  laws  already  enacted,  It  certainly  did 
not  decide  to  permit  federal  courts  or  federal 
executive  officers  to  hold  up  the  passage  of 
state  laws  until  federal  courts  or  feder.il 
agencies  In  Washington  could  pass  on  them. 
Proposals  to  give  judges  a  part  In  enacting 
or  vetoing  legislation  before  It  passed  were 
made  and  rejected  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention; another  proposal  was  made  and 
rejected  to  permit  the  Chief  Justice  of  this 
Court  "from  time  to  time  [to]  reconunend 
such  alterations  of  and  additions  to  the  laws 
of  the  U.  S.  as  may  In  his  opinion  be  neces- 
sary to  the  due  administration  of  Justice, 
and  such  as  may  promote  useful  learning 
and  inculcate  sound  morality  throughout 
the  Union  ..."  See  my  dissenting  opinion 
in  Gristoold  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.  8.  479,  514. 
n.  6  (1965). 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
pause  now  and  then  and  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  separate  Colonies  were  passing  laws 
In  their  legislative  bodies  before  they  them- 
selves created  this  Union,  that  history  em- 
phatically proves  that  In  creating  the  Union 
the  Colonies  Intended  to  retain  their  original 
Independent  power  to  pass  laws,  and  that  no 
Justification  can  properly  be  found  In  the 
Constitution  they  created  or  In  any  amend- 
ment to  it  for  degrading  these  States  to  the 
extent  that  they  caimot  even  initiate  an 
amendment  to  their  constitution  or  their 
laws  without  first  asking  the  permission  of  a 
federal  court  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  or  a 
United  States  governmental  agency.  I  would 
hold  i  5  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  un- 
constitutional insofar  as  U  commands  cer- 
tain selected  States  to  leave  their  laws  In  any 
field  unchanged  until  they  get  the  consent 
of  federal  agencies  to  pass  new  ones. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  3.  1969] 

jTTsncBS  Ctteb  Seven   States  on   E!lection 
Law  Shifts 

The  Supreme  Court  today  told  seven  South- 
ern states  they  will  have  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  government  or  court  approval 
any  time  they  alter  their  election  systems. 

By  a  vote  of  7-2.  the  Justices  broadened 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  to  protect  Negroes 
against  discrimination  that  goes  beyond  their 
right  to  register  and  to  vote. 

The  decision  extends  the  protection  to 
such  changes  as  switching  some  officials  to 
appointive  officers  instead  of  elective  officers, 
changes  making  it  harder  for  independent 
candidates  to  run.  or  requiring  officials  to  be 
elected  in  at-large  balloting  rather  than  by 
districts. 

However,  the  court  said  it  would  not  nullify 
elections  previously  held  In  violation  of  the 
new  decision.  Specifically.  It  refused  to  set 
aside  a  series  of  local  elections  in  Mississippi 
conducted  without  advance  clearance  for  the 
methods  used  then. 

Today's  ruling  Involves  a  requirement  of 
the  1965  federal  law  that  states  which  had 
In  the  past  discriminated  against  Negro 
voters  could  not  put  Into  effect  new  voting 
procedures  without  first  proving  they  are  not 
discriminatory. 

The  advance  clearance  may  be  obtained 
from  the  V3.  attorney  general,  or  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Washington. 

The  requirement  applies  only  to  Alabama. 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
ima  and  VlrgltUa,   and   to  parts  of  North 
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Carolina.  The  coverage  was  determined  by 
past  practices  of  discrimination  and  thus  did 
not  affect  northern  states. 

Southern  states  had  argued.  In  a  series  of 
oases  which  the  high  court  decided  today, 
that  the  advance  olearance  requirement  only 
involved  election  changes  that  q>eclflcally 
Involved  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  register  to 
vote  and  his  right  to  oast  his  ballot. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  rejecting  that 
argument  today,  said  the  requirement  ap- 
pUes  to  "all  action  necessary  to  make  a  vote 
effective." 

It  reaches  "any  state  enactment  which 
alters  the  election  law  of  a  covered  state  In 
even  a  minor  way,"  Warren  said.  In  that  a 
voter's  rights  are  affected  If  an  office  which 
had  been  filled  by  election  was  made 
appointive. 

In  addition,  Warren  said,  a  voter's  effect 
might  be  altered  If  be  casts  his  vote  as  a 
citizen  of  an  entire  oounty  or  a  complete 
state  Instead  of  as  a  resident  of  a  district,  be- 
cause he  might  be  In  the  majority  In  the 
district  but  be  m  a  minority  in  the  cotmty 
or  state. 

INDEPENDENT   STATUS 

Plnally.  Warren  found,  a  switch  of  pro- 
cedures to  limit  a  citizen's  right  to  run  for 
office  as  an  Independent  could  be  affected 
if  this  right  were  limited  according  to  the 
person's  past  party  affiliation. 

Mississippi  made  all  three  types  of  changes 
In  its  election  laws  in  1966. 

A  fourth  type  of  change,  affected  by  today's 
ruling,  was  made  In  Virginia.  The  change 
barred  voters  from  using  a  gummed  sticker 
as  their  method  of  casting  a  write-in  vote. 
A  group  of  Illiterate  Negroes  had  said  this 
was  the  only  way  they  could  vote,  and  Vir- 
ginia had  Insisted  that  It  could  control  the 
way  In  which  write-ins  were  cast. 

The  high  court  also  settled  today  a  series 
of  Important  procedural  Issues  on  the  voting 
rights  act. 

FACULTT   INTEGRATION 

The  coTut  agreed  to  consider  the  Justice 
Department's  demand  that  public  school 
teaching  staffs  be  desegregated  by  specific 
racial  ratios. 

In  a  bid  for  a  ruling  that  would  have  Im- 
pact In  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  the 
department  contended  that  fixed  numerical 
standards  are  "the  appropriate  yardstick"  to 
determine  If  faculty  segregation  has  ended. 

The  6th  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  last 
August  that  school  boards  need  only  make 
a  "good  faith  and  effective  effort"  to  deseg- 
regate teaching  staffs.  i 

In  a  test  case  against  the  Montgomery 
County,  Ala.  school  board,  the  lower  court 
said  school  officials  must  be  given  flexibility 
to  consider  whether  teachers  are  available, 
and  to  take  account  of  "sound  school  ad- 
ministrative procedure." 

This  decision  upset  a  federal  Judge's  earlier 
order  requiring  the  Montgomery  County 
board  to  begin  workmg  toward  a  racial 
breakdown  so  that  the  faculty  of  each  Indi- 
vidual school  reflected  the  same  ratio  of 
white-to-Negro  teachers  In  the  entire  school 
system. 

That  would  have  meant  a  3-to-2  white- 
Negro  ratio  m  every  school  fac\Uty. 

Without  a  standard  like  that,  the  Justice 
Department  argued  in  its  appeal  to  the  high 
oourt,  It  will  be  "difficult.  If  not  impossible." 
to  Insure  that  segregated  faculties  will  ever 
be  completely  desegregated. 

CITIZEN  SUITS 

It  ruled  that  private  citizens  have  a  right 
to  go  to  court  to  challenge  chsoiges  In  South- 
em  election  laws  and  that  they  may  do  so 
In  any  federal  district  court  near  their  home. 

It  held  that  challenges  to  election  law 
changes  may  be  filed  In  special  three-Judge 
courts,  which  would  speed  those  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  directly  after  the  first  deci- 


sion. Instead  of  sending  them  through  the 
slower  process  of  review  by  the  U.S.  courts 
of  appeal. 

Finally.  It  decided  that  Southern  states 
must  follow  "some  unambiguous"  and  dis- 
tinct method  when  they  notify  the  attorney 
general  that  they  have  changed  their  laws 
and  are  seeking  his  reaction. 

Though  the  main  part  of  the  high  court 
decision  drew  dissents  only  from  Black  and 
Harlan.  Justices  Thurgood  Marshall  and  WU- 
11am  O.  Douglas  refxised  to  go  along  with  the 
court  decision,  applying  the  reqvUrements  to 
future  elections  only. 


THE   CRISIS   IN    BIAFRA 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
fellow  citizens,  I  have  watched  with  In- 
creasing horror  the  imceasing  civil 
strife  in  Nigeria.  The  loss  of  human 
lives  has  reached  disastrous  propor- 
tions, with  starvation  causing  an  esti- 
mated 2.5  million  deaths  thus  far. 

The  Nigerian  Government  and  the  Bl- 
afrans  are  no  closer  now  to  agreement 
than  when  the  Ibos  chose  on  May  30, 
1967,  to  become  a  sovereign  state.  The 
intense  fighting  between  the  two  fac- 
tions continues,  and  every  day  brings 
added  suffering  to  their  peoples  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  human  dignity. 
It  is  appalling  to  me  that  even  a  divided 
nation  would  permit  the  starvation  of 
thousands  of  innocent  children  as  an 
Implement  of  war. 

The  indifference  of  the  Nigerian  and 
Biafran  officials  to  the  humanitarian  as- 
pects of  this  conflict  is,  however,  a  tragic 
fact.  And  while  the  foremost  consid- 
erations of  the  African  factions  are  mil- 
itary and  political,  the  United  States 
must  concentrate  on  the  himiane  and 
moral  aspects  of  this  conflict. 

The  political  complexities  involved  In 
the  conflict  are  great.  Certainly  my  col- 
leagues will  concur  that  our  government 
has  taken  every  possible  precaution  not 
to  escalate  our  participation  in  the  hos- 
tilities. Our  interest  here  is  first  human- 
itarian and  our  responsibility  is  not  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  political  implica- 
tions Involved,  but  to  aid  the  relief  of 
the  diseased,  starving,  and  neglected. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed over  $31.4  million  to  relief  ef- 
forts in  the  form  of  surplus  food,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  transportation  of 
equipment.  There  is  so  much  more  that 
can  be  done,  however.  Nigeria  normally 
undergoes  a  significant  food  shortage 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  partially 
because  of  turbulent  conditions  through- 
out the  country,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
nourishment  is  becoming  much  more 
critical. 

Negotiations  for  increased  airlift  op- 
erations are  in  a  state  of  limbo,  with 
neither  faction  willing  to  concede  the 
necessary  air  and  surface  corridors  to 
bring  food  to  their  people.  If  our  present 
efforts  to  bring  relief  to  Biafra  are  not 
effective,  we  must  look  to  alternative, 
more  workable  methods  of  assisting 
these  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  humanitarian  aspects 
of  the  problem  are  a  legitimate  cause  of 
concern  for  the  entire  world  commxml- 
ty.  The  United  States,  as  I  have  said, 
can  and  must  do  more,  and  accordingly 
I  have  Joined  several  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  In  sponsoring  a  resolution 
which  calls  for  slgnlflcant  increases  In 
the  amount  of  surplus  food  stocks,  relief 
moneys,  aircraft  and  other  vehicles  of 
transportation  available  to  the  several 
Biafran  relief  agencies.  The  resolution 
also  urges  the  U.S.  Govermnent  to  so- 
licit the  cooperation  of  other  nations  in 
this  humanitarian  effort.  Every  avenue 
must  be  explored  to  effect  meaningful 
aid  to  these  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  immediate  steps 
can  be  taken  to  eradicate  the  agonizing 
torture  that  our  African  neighbors  have 
been  forced  to  endure. 


FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 
CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Chisholm).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Culver)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Madam  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  Congressman  John  Tunney, 
made  an  important  statement  yesterday 
before  top  chemical  industry  executives 
and  Government  officials  at  the  month- 
ly limcheon  of  the  Chemical  Forum.  He 
discussed  the  Government  controls  and 
restrictions  placed  on  American  foreign 
investments  and  the  detrimental  effect 
the  controls  will  have  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  reducing  foreign 
earnings  and  weakening  the  competitive 
position  of  American  business  In  the 
v/orld  market. 

Because  of  its  significance  I  want  to 
make  the  full  statement  available  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  place  It  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

President  Johnson  Issued  Executive  Order 
11387  on  January  1,  1968,  establishing  con- 
trols on  certain  types  of  U.S.  capital  invest- 
ments abroad,  in  addition  to  restricting  cap- 
ital  investments  already  in   existence. 

The  "temporary"  measure  was  instituted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  of  1917  and  with  1950  procla- 
mation of  a  national  emergency  pursuant  to 
that  act.  accordingly,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Direct  Investments  was  established  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  Implement  the 
restrictions,  and  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Registry  of  January  3,  1968.  The 
OFDI  was  given  a  goal  of  Improving  the 
balance  of  payments  by  $1  billion  for  the 
year  1968. 

Last  year,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  OFDI 
rendered  a  status  report  In  which  It  was 
admitted  that  "it  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
apparent  that  some  of  the  other  measures 
designed  to  Improve  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  In  1968  will  not  meet  their  targets, 
therefore,"  the  report  continues, ".  .  .  we  will 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  the  regulations  or 
some  effective  substitute,  for  at  least  a  few 
years,  this  will  be  unpalatable  for  many  U.S. 
companies  which  have  assumed  that  Invest- 
ment controls  may  be  lifted  sooner,  but  I 
would  not  think  corporate  planning  could 
be  built  on  that  assumption." 

I  have  introduced  H.  Con.  Res.  85  and  86 
declaring  that  the  continued  restraints  and 
controls  on  American  Investment  abroad  con- 
stitute  an   unwise    and   harmful   economic 
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policy  and  calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  end  such  controls  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

It  has  been  gratifying  that  my  resolution 
has  received  the  bi-partisan  sponsorship  of 
42  republican  and  democratic  members  of 
the  House.  Without  attempting  to  set  forth 
the  economic  and  monetary  factots  In 
studied  detaU.  there  are  sound  and  bMlo 
reasons  which  bavs  prompted  my  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

I  would  comment  first  upon  the  effect  the 
program  has  on  our  foreign  relations. 

The  requirement  that  partly-owned  foreign 
subsidiaries  must  send  a  large  share  of  their 
proflu  to  the  United  States  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  so  quick  to  paint  the 
picture  of  American  foreign  enterprise  as 
one  of  exploitation  of  other  people,  in  other 
countries. 

The  Introduction  of  mandatory  controls 
did.  In  affect,  announce  to  all  countries  that 
our  American  companies  abroad  are  in  fact 
aliens  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States.  We.  therefore,  must 
expect  a  considerable  deterioration  of  the 
Investment  climate  abroad  for  the  U.S.  com- 
panies. We  may  also  expect  retaliatory  con- 
trols from  the  foreign  govemments. 

It  Is  w«n  known  that  though  host  coun- 
tries recognize  the  need  for  foreign  Invest- 
ments, they  also  have  shown  some  concern 
lest  foreign  Investors  dominate  their  econ- 
omies or  follow  policies  contrary  to  those 
laid  down  by  local  authorities.  The  admin- 
istration's program  for  controls  of  direct  In- 
vestment have  given  evidence  that  their  con- 
cern Is  not  unwarranted,  the  assurances  of 
local  management  that  companies  Intend  to 
be  good  citizens  ring  hollow  In  view  of  the 
official  U.S.  view  expressed  in  the  mandatory 
program  that  the  operations  of  these  com- 
panies must  be  conducted  subject  to  the 
overriding  needs  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 
policy. 

The  basis  for  the  charges  of  "American 
Economic  Intperlallsin"  and  the  threat  that 
such  Interference  In  local  jurisdictions  poses 
to  the  future  of  affiliates  of  American  com- 
panies will  remain  as  long  as  the  mandatory 
controls  remain.  American  companies  will  be 
accepted  abroad  only  If  they  can  demon- 
strate that  they  Intend  to  be  good  corporate 
citizens.  The  present  program  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  make  that  pledge  In  good  faith. 

Additionally,  controls  on  free  Investment 
abroad  diminish  the  competitiveness  of 
American  companies  In  the  International 
marketplace.  Foreign  Investment  controls 
can  be  Justified  only  as  a  short-term  ex- 
pedient In  a  monetary  crisis.  I  strongly  main- 
tain that  such  short  term  has  now  expired. 
and  that  controls  on  Investment  flows  will 
ultimately  worsen  our  balance  of  payments 
by  reducing  foreign  earnings,  and  Increasing 
payments  on  foreign  borrowings.  The  con- 
tinuation of  foreign  Investment  controls  on 
American  enterprises  abroad  runs  counter  to 
the  long  range  economic  and  foreign  policy 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

A  sound  foreign  economic  policy  Is  a  funda- 
mental element  In  our  country's  International 
affair;  and  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
Is  facilitated  and  ameliorated  by  the  flow  of 
trade  and  Investment  between  nations. 

International  investment  among  nations 
serves  to  reinforce  ties  of  friendly  relations 
and  has  In  fact  been  a  dominant  force  for 
world  prosperity  and  economic  growth  In 
the  post-war  era.  It  has  been  the  consistent 
policy  of  this  country  to  remove  the  barriers 
to  friendly  and  beneficial  intercourse  be- 
tween nations.  No  one  can  deny  that  U.S. 
private  investments  abroad  have  been  eco- 
nomically beneficial  for  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  countries  whose  economies  have 
been  stimulated  by  our  foreign  direct  In- 
vestments. Foreign  investment  has  consist- 
ently been  a  "plvia"  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments picture,  returning  more  capital  than 


It  has  drained  off.  For  Instance,  the  U.S. 
private  foreign  Investments  between  1950 
and  1966  totaled  939  billion.  These  Invest- 
ments returned  t68  billion  to  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period.  The  present 
controls.  If  allowed  to  continue,  have  the 
effect  of  "killing  the  gooee  that  lays  the 
golden  egg."  The  fact  that  such  investments, 
and  their  earnings,  are  easily  identifiable 
and  readily  restricted  is  no  excuse  for  mis- 
directed, arbitrary  tampering  that  can  and 
will  lead  to  future  deterioration  of  the  US. 
private  sector  (losltlon  in  the  world  economy. 

Our  foreign  investments  have  contributed 
materially  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
as  a  result  of  the  return  flow  of  earnings  as 
well  as  through  the  creation,  preservation, 
and  servicing  of  export  markets.  These  for- 
eign Investments  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  since  35  percent 
of  our  exports  are  to  United  States  overseas 
affiliates  and  subsidiaries.  We  cannot  afford 
to  Jeopardize  the  benefits  of  world-wide 
trade  and  investment  developed  with  such 
great  difficulty  by  this  nation  over  the  past 
forty  years. 

The  foreign  direct  investment  controls 
were  part  of  a  package  designed  to  reduce 
the  overflow  of  U.S.  capital  during  the  In- 
ternational monetary  crisis  associated  with 
the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  and 
the  run  on  gold.  This  emergency  crisis  is 
t)ehind  us.  Present  controls  are  misapplied 
because  they  curtail  direct  Investment,  a 
segment  of  U.S.  capital  flow  which  histori- 
cally produces  a  balance-of- payment  surplus, 
as  opposed  to  attacking  segments  of  outflow 
from  which  there  Is  no  positive  return  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  most  Impor- 
tant of  which  Is  U.S.  defense  expenditure 
abroad.  Since  the  controls  do  not  deal  with 
the  basic  causes  of  the  U.S.  deflclt,  they  will 
cure  nothing. 

In  seeking  to  staunch  the  flow  of  a 
"minus"  item  In  the  pajrments  balance  equa- 
tion— the  outflow  of  capital — the  controls 
are  sure  to  weaken  one  of  the  "plus"  items, 
represented  by  our  exports.  The  control  of 
the  export  of  capital  will  operate  to  reduce 
the  export  of  capital  goods,  the  machinery 
of  production  In  which  we  excell.  Many  ven- 
tures abroad  require  an  American  concern 
to  invest  a  share,  which  Is  often  added  to 
other  shares  and  sp>ent  largely  In  the  U.S. 
for  the  equipment  needed  to  tool-up.  Such 
new  or  expanded  ventures  abroad  will  be  in 
the  market  for  less  of  our  goods  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these  controls.  The  controls  are 
so  devised  that  even  the  export  of  American 
raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods 
to  subsidiaries  abroad  are  curtailed.  Because 
Inter-company  trade  accounts  are  limited 
under  the  controls  American  affiliates  abroad 
will  not  be  able  to  expand  as  rapidly  as  the 
market  opportunities  allow — but  their  for- 
eign competitors  will. 

An  extremely  inequitable  aspect  of  the 
mandatory  program  is  that  it  especially  hurts 
those  companies  who  cooperated  with  the 
government  in  1966-66  during  the  voluntary 
phase.  The  companies  voluntarily  sent  the 
vast  majority  of  their  overseas  profits  home, 
often  delaying  or  drastically  curtailing 
needed  reinvestment  in  plant  and  equipment 
for  their  foreign  subsidiaries.  Under  the 
present  mandatory  program,  1966-66  is  used 
as  a  base  period  to  calculate  allowable  In- 
vestment and  repatriation  rate  of  profit  In 
the  future.  The  effect  of  this  Is  to  repay  co- 
op>eration  with  penalties. 

The  controls  will  achieve  a  short-term  re- 
duction In  Investment  outfiow  for  which  the 
U.S.  will  p«y  in  later  years  In  terms  of  re- 
duced infiow  dividends  and  royalties  from, 
and  exports  to,  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
aboard.  Thus  the  controls  have  the  effect  of 
mortgaging  the  country's  future  Inflows  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from  an  unin- 
hibited outflow  of  direct  Investment  capital 
based  on  rational,  economic  decisions. 


Another  serious  danger  lies  In  hampering 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms  In  the  In- 
ternational market  place.  U.S.  firms — and  In 
particular  small  and  medium  sized  ones — 
are  prevented  from  grasping  investment  op- 
portunities that  their  counter-parts  In  most 
other  Industrial  countries  can  take.  As  these 
opportunities  are  lost  to  U.S.  firms,  and  lost 
permanently,  their  present  share  of  some 
foreign  markets  will  be  diminished,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  In  U.S.  capital  In- 
fiow from  current  levels. 

Many  prominent  International  economists 
say  that  foreign  direct  Investment  restric- 
tion inherently  leads  to  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing full  Inconvertibility,  resident  and 
nonresident,  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  Such  a  pol- 
icy does  not  appear  to  be  the  Intent  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  at  present,  but  It  will  be 
forced  into  this  policy  (or  a  devaluation  of 
the  dollar)  because  of  the  failure  to  attack 
the  real  causes  of  the  deficit  and  because  of 
the  Inevitable  outflow  of  capital  from  the 
United  States  my  non-residents.  Furthermore, 
restriction  breeds  restriction,  and  efforts  to 
police  one  set  of  restrictions  must  ultimately 
lead  to  more  comprehensive  currency  con- 
trols. 

Under  the  present  program,  U.S.  com- 
panies are  forced  to  Increase  their  borrowing 
abroad.  This  has  an  Immediately  harmful 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  since 
foreign  lenders  are  to  one  degree  or  another 
dlslnvesting  In  the  U.S.  (which  means  a  cur- 
rent balance  of  payments  outflow)  to  secure 
the  funds  to  lend  the  U.S.  firms  outside  the 
U.S.  At  present.  Interest  rates  In  the  Euro- 
dollar market  In  Europe  are  low,  but  these 
rates  will  rise  as  Europe  deflates  Its  economy, 
and  at  the  same  point  the  spread  In  the  cost 
of  funds  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe  will 
sharply  widen.  This  will  greatly  speed  the 
outflow  from  the  U.S.  of  funds  held  by  for- 
eigners. 

To  be  frank,  these  controls  are  of  doubt* 
ful  Intellectual  honesty.  Under  these  con- 
trols, U.S.  firms  are  urged  to  borrow  to  the 
hilt  in  order  to  finance  their  Investments 
anywhere,  and  In  Europe  In  particular,  with 
parent  company  guarantees  if  necessary. 
These  loans  will  have  to  be  repaid,  and  some 
of  the  guarantees  may  have  to  be  invoked, 
causing  one  of  two  results.  If  the  controls 
are  stlU  in  effect,  the  repayment  will  have 
to  come  out  of  firms  already  thin  Invest- 
ment quotas  and  thUs  borrowing  today 
mortgages  a  company's  Investment  future; 
if  the  controls  are  not  In  effect  at  repayment 
time,  there  will  be  some  repayments  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  strengthen  the 
equity  base  of  foreign  operations  that  have 
expanded  with  an  over-reliance  on  borrowed 
funds.  This  might  have  a  sharp  and  sudden 
negative  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments 
at  that  time. 

Lastly,  the  foreign  direct  Investment  pro- 
gram Is  of  dubious  legality.  Its  legal  frame- 
work Is  a  1917  law  plus  the  declaration  of 
a  national  emergency  dating  back  to  the 
Korean  war  in  1950 — both  of  which  were  orig- 
inally enacted  for  completely  different  pur- 
poses. Some  prominent  legal  personages 
question  the  legality  of  the  program  with- 
out specific  enabling  legislation  or  super- 
vision by  Congress,  even  though  these  con- 
trols are  as  fundamentally  Important  to  our 
economy  as  taxing  policies. 

Working  closely  with  private  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  fine  cooperation  I  have 
received  from  James  O.  Morton  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemist  Association,  and  with  all 
parties  concerned  with  the  future  U.S.  place 
In  the  world  economy.  I  look  to  passage  of 
my  resolution  to  establish  congressional  in- 
terest and  concern  In  this  area  and  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  (Congress  that  these  con- 
trols should  be  eliminated  at  the  very  first 
opportunity. 

Otherwise  we  face  the  possibility  of  de- 
stroying In  one  fell  swoop,  the  U.S.'s  own 
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efforts  for  the  past  40  years,  and  more  re- 
cently those  of  many  other  countries,  to  es- 
tablish a  worldwide  system  for  the  unim- 
peded flow  of  goods  and  services.  Free  move- 
ment of  goods  is  a  direct  corollary  of  free 
movement  of  capital — first  there  has  to  be 
production  In  order  for  there  to  be  com- 
merce, and  in  order  to  have  production  capi- 
tal la  needed.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  much  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  world  In  the  last  20 
years  has  been  the  result  of  dismantling 
barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  capital  and 
goods. 

If  the  Federal  Government,  without  hear- 
ings or  congressional  action.  Is  able  to  reach 
so  far  Into  your  businesses  as  to  control  the 
location,  tj^pe.  and  extent  of  investment,  then 
our  free  enterprise  system  will  soon  be 
neither  free  nor  enterprising. 


AFL-CIO  CALLS  FOR  END  TO  TAX 
LCX)PHOLES.  REPEAL  OP  7  PER- 
CENT INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Madam  Sp>eaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1969,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  Issued  a  statement  on  tax  reform 
calling  for  the  elimination  of  tax  loop- 
holes, and  urging  especially  repeal  of  the 
7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  and  the 
provision  allowing  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  new  construction.  Other  loop- 
holes mentioned  In  the  statement  are  the 
oll-depletlon  allowance,  tax-free  Interest 
on  State  and  local  bonds,  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction,  and  the  hobby  farm 
dodge. 

On  January  29  I  was  joined  by  nine  of 
my  colleagues — ^Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Browk  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Zablocki — In  Introducing  HJl.  5250. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which  would 
close  off  these  and  other  loopholes  and 
bring  in  some  $9  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enue. Subsequently.  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr. 
Karth,  and  Mr.  Helstoski  Introduced 
Identical  bills,  and  Mr.  Gibbons  Intro- 
duced an  Identical  bill.  H.R.  7585,  for 
himself  and  14  cospcnsors — Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  St.  Ongb.  Mr. 
Parbstein,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Byrnb  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  MSkva,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Vigorito, 
Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  Nedzi. 

I  commend  the  AFL-CIO  tax  reform 
statement  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

STATIMENT  by  THl  AFL-CIO  EXECUnva  COTTN- 

cn.  ON  Tax  Retoem,  Bal  Habboxts.  Fla.,  Peb- 

RI7ABT  21,  1969 

The  basic  inequities  in  the  federal  tax  sys- 
tem can  be  simply  stated: 

1.  Many  of  the  wealthiest  Individuals  in 
the  United  States  pay  not  one  single  cent  In 
federal  Income  taxes.  BUT 

2.  Many  of  th«  poorest  Individuals  In  the 
coimtry,  who  live  In  what  the  government 
defines  as  poverty,  are  forced  to  i>ay  federal 
Income  taxes. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  this  is  a  reprehensible  situation, 
which  must  be  corrected.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  a  double  standard  of  taxation,  which 
heaps  an  unfairly  great  part  of  the  burden 
of  running  the  federal  government  on  the 
shoulders  of  America's  middle-Income  fam- 
ilies, many  of  whom  are  trade  unionists. 


We  Insist  America  must  achieve  a  standard 
of  tax  fairness  and  we  are  therefore  pleased 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  announced  Its  Intention  of  conducting  a 
full-fledged  tax  reform  Investigation. 

Major  reform  of  the  federal  tax  structure 
has  been  talked  about  for  many  years.  Tet  on 
April  15,  1969,  those  who  receive  billions  In 
capital  gains  from  stock-market  and  real- 
estate  transactions,  from  tax-free  Interest  on 
state  and  local  bonds,  from  oil-  and  other  un- 
justifiable mineral-depletion  allowances,  and 
from  other  forms  of  unearned  Income,  will 
still  enjoy  special  tax  shelters.  Some  will  use 
their  "foundaUona"  and  family  trusts  as  tax- 
dodging  schemes,  and  tax  loopholes  will  still 
be  a  major  crop  of  many  operators  of  large 
farm  enterprises.  The  transfer  of  large  sums 
by  gift  and  at  death  will  still  be  accomplished 
by  evasions  that  make  taxation  based  on 
ability  to  pay  a  sham.  Fast  depreciation  will 
provide  real  estate  operators  with  tax-free 
bonanzas,  which  are  also  major  factors  In  the 
rise  of  land  costs  and  rents.  Some  wealthy 
Individuals  will  don  the  mantle  of  philan- 
thropy, but  they  will  use  the  imllmlted 
charitable-deduction  loophole  and  the  fed- 
eral government  will  honor  their  pledges. 

In  1967,  21  Individuals  who  reported  In- 
comes above  $1  million  and  155  who  reported 
incomes  of  $200,000  or  over,  paid  not  a  dol- 
lar of  federal  Income  tax. 

In  contrast,  some  2'/i  million  persons  whose 
incomes  fell  below  the  government's  "poverty 
line"  paid  $100  million  in  federal  income 
taxes. 

These  loopholes  of  special  privilege  for 
wealthy  people  and  corporations  take  their 
toll  of  the  public's  confidence  in  the  federal 
income-tax  structure.  They  are  also  expen- 
sive in  dollars. 

Just  three  major  loopholes — capital  gains, 
exemption  of  state  and  local  bond  Interest, 
and  tax  windfalls  to  oU,  gas  and  other  min- 
eral operations — cost  the  Treasury  approxi- 
mately $7  billion  In  1968. 

The  7  percent  tax  credit  for  Investment 
In  machinery  and  equipment  produces  over 
$2  billion  for  corporations.  Moreover,  this 
special  tax  privilege  contributes  to  difficul- 
ties In  the  money  market  and  adds  to  up- 
ward pressures  on  Interest  rates. 

Most  of  these  loopholes  have  developed 
over  a  quarter  century  of  horse-trading  for 
special  privileges,  frequently  under  the  guise 
of  promoting  or  encouraging  an  activity  in 
the  national  interest.  Unfortunately,  the  costs 
of  these  special  privileges  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars, equity,  wastefulness  and  taxpayer  con- 
fidence have  far  outweighed  any  benefits. 

Yet  despite  this  sad  record.  It  is  becoming 
Increasingly  fashionable  In  some  circles  to 
advocate  additional  tax  loopholes  for  wealthy 
people  and  corporations,  in  the  guise  of  pan- 
aceas for  virtually  every  national  111  that  can 
be  Identified.  There  is  talk  of  adding  new 
tax  gimmicks  for  real-estate  operators,  many 
of  whom  are  now  more  accurately  considered 
m  the  business  of  constmctlng  tax  shelters 
rather  than  shelters  for  people.  And  there 
are  tax  forgiveness  proposals  ranging  from 
those  which  supposedly  would  provide  Incen- 
tives to  Industry  for  on-the-job  training  and 
Inner-clty  Industrial  development  to  those 
which  would  encourage  gold  mining. 

"nioee  who  make  these  proposals  would 
further  reward  those  who  already  more  than 
adequately  share  in  America's  affluence,  and 
use  as  their  excuse,  the  plight  of  those  who 
are  today  In  trouble  because  they  do  not 
have  their  fair  share. 

We  view  such  schemes  as  haphazard,  costly 
and  wasteful  approaches  to  meeting  the  na- 
tion's goals.  Tax  forgiveness  has  the  same 
Impact  on  the  federal  budget  as  a  direct  ex- 
penditure. 

Yet,  through  such  gimmicks,  the  federal 
government  relinquishes  budgetary  control 
to  the  wealthy  investors  and  businesses  who 
reap  most  of  the  benefits.  When  a  privileged 


few  are  provided  shelters  that  enable  them 
to  avoid  their  fair  tax  share,  others  must 
reach  deeper  into  their  pockets. 

We  believe  that  the  nation's  interest  can- 
not be  served  through  tax  forgiveness  schemes 
or  other  forms  of  "no-strlngs"  federal  aid 
that  are  not  subject  to  the  Congressional 
scrutiny  of  specific  programs,  whose  funds 
must  be  used  In  line  with  national  priorities, 
under  federal  performance. 

The  Congress  and  the  new  Administration 
must  assign  top  legislative  priority  to  sub- 
stantial and  thoroughgoing  reformation  of 
the  federal  income-tax  structure. 

We  call  for : 

1.  Elimination  of  the  loopholes  of  special 
tax  privilege  for  wealthy  families  and  cor- 
porations. 

2.  A  minimum  tax  on  all  Income  over  a 
total  which  would  provide  protection  for 
legitimate  small  investors  but  which  would 
require  at  least  some  tax  payment  from 
those  whose  huge  incomes  are  now  prefer- 
entially taxed  or  totally  tax-exempt. 

3.  Removal  of  the  Impoverished  from  the 
federal  income-tax  rolls. 

4.  Reduction  in  the  relative  tax  burden 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

5.  Rejection  of  proposals  for  new  tax  loop- 
holes, which  would  provide  additional  bene- 
fits for  wealthy  people  and  businesses  and 
create  even  more  Inequities  In  the  federal 
tax  structure. 

6.  Unequivocal  dismissal  of  all  proposals 
for  a  federal  retail  sales  tax.  Whether  such 
proposals  are  called  "value-added"  taxes  or 
offered  clearly  as  a  tax  on  consumer,  the 
effect  Is  the  same — those  who  can  afford  It 
least,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden. 

7.  Repeal  the  provision  of  double  depre- 
ciation on  all  new  construction,  except  low- 
and  moderate-rental  housing,  and  the  7% 
tax  credit  for  business  Investment  In  ma- 
chines and  equipment. 


THE  ZAMBEZI— ANOTHER  RED 
FRONTIER 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
Goverrmient  continues  to  enforce  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  friendly  Rho- 
desia, that  tiny  nation  continues  Its 
valiant  struggle  against  invading  Com- 
munist terrorists. 

During  my  visit  to  Rhodesia  in  De- 
cember 1967,  I  personally  inspected  cap- 
tured Communist  weapons — weapons  of 
death  and  destruction  which  bore  Rus- 
sian and  Red  Chinese  markings. 

An  up-to-date  report  on  the  terrorist 
situation  reveals  that  the  millitant  ter- 
rorists continue  to  enter  Rhodesia  from 
Zambia,  with  the  full  blessings  of  the 
Zambian  Government. 

The  British  claim  that  terrorist  activ- 
ity Is  a  result  of  Rhodesia's  declaration 
of  independence,  but  this  report  shows 
that  acts  of  Communist  terrorism  existed 
long  before  that  declaration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our  colleagues 
win  find  this  report  of  great  interest,  and 
I  include  it  following  my  remarks.  I  only 
regret  that  the  Record  is  unable  to  re- 
produce pictures  of  the  captured  Com- 
mimist  weapons — in  many  Instancjs  the 
same  weaponry  killing  U.S.  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  report  follows: 
Zambezi — Red  FRorrriER 

It  was  November  25th,  1965.  and  James 
Chlkerema,  self -styled  Vice-President  of  the 
2Umbabwe  African  Peoples'  Union,  was  speak- 
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ing  over  Zambia  Radio:  ".  .  .  take  your 
bows  and  break  tbe  Oovemment  of  Ian 
Smith  and  all  bla  robbers,  because  It  Is  true 
they  are  robbers,  thieves.  Take  your  bows, 
yoiir  axe,  your  spear  and  smash  that  Oov- 
emment. U  blood  spills,  even  II  blood  U  shed, 
that  Government  must  be  broken  .  .  ." 

Less  than  a  month  earlier.  Rhodesia's 
Minister  of  Iaw  and  Order.  Mr.  Desmond 
Lardner-Burke.  had  been  talking  to  the 
BrlUsh  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson. 
In  London. 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  chat  with  you  some 
time  about  communist  Infiltration  Into 
Africa."  said  Mr.  WUaon. 

"Why?"  asked  Mr  Lardner-Burke.  "Surely 
your  Intelligence  organizations  like  M15  can 
advise  you  better  than  I  can?" 

"No.  I  don't  think  so."  said  the  BrltUh 
Prime  Minister.  "I  feel  you  know  more  about 
communist  Infiltration  than  we  do." 

Rhodesia  certainly  does  It  declared  Itself 
independent  Just  14  days  before  Chlkerema's 
broadcast.  By  that  date,  more  than  80  com- 
munist-trained terrorists  had  already  entered 
RhodesU.  and  been  caught  and  charged. 

All  were  armed  with  sophisticated  weap- 
ons of  Chinese,  Russian  or  Czech  orgln  and 
were  Indent  on  creating  chaoe  In  Rhodesia. 

This  Xact  alone  Indicates  the  fallacy  of 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  col- 
leagues that  the  Infiltration  of  terrorists  Is 
solely  due  to  Rhodesia's  declaration  of  inde- 
pence. 

Certainly  in  the  past  two  years,  infiltration 
by  terrorists  has  been  stepped  up.  An  ex- 
planation for  this  can  best  be  given  by  a 
publUhed  sUtement  of  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity  (the  O-A.U.). 

AIMB  OF  THS   O.A.tr. 

It  reads:  "We  cannot  compromise  with 
any  white  government,  extreme  or  liberal — 
or  agree  to  multi-racial  nonsense.  We  are  de- 
termined to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  white 
civilization.  The  rlvera  of  Zimbabwe  (Rho- 
desia) are  to  turn  red  with  the  blood  of 
white  tyrants  and  their  children." 

The  O  A.U  has  clearly  set  out  Its  alms  to 
destroy  civilization  In  southern  Africa. 

Tet  Its  most  vociferous  spokesmen  come 
frcnx  countries  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  stable  governments — or  democracy. 

Rhodesia  is  not  alone  In  having  to  face 
external  threats,  for  there  have  been  slmUar 
terrorist  Incursions  Into  South  Africa  and 
South  West  Africa.  Malawi  and  Mozam- 
bique— all  sponsored  by  the  O.A.U.  with  the 
backing  of  communist  countrlee. 

Holding  camps  for  terrorists  who  have  been 
trained  In  Cuba,  North  Korea,  Algeria,  Red 
China  and  Moscow  have  been  established  in 
both  Tanzania  and  Zambia.  Terrorists  cap- 
tured In  the  Zambezi  Valley  have  confirmed 
that  they  stay  In  these  camps  for  several 
months,  waiting  for  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion before  Infiltrating  Into  Rhodesia. 

President  Kaunda  of  Zambia  has  consist- 
ently denied  his  country  Is  aiding  terrorists, 
yet  on  March  30th,  1968.  Reuter- Associated 
Press  reported  from  New  York  that  Mr.  Reu- 
ben K&manga,  Zambia's  Foreign  Minister, 
had  told  African  United  Nations  delegates 
that  "Zambia  Is  supporting  guerrilla  warfare 
In  Rhodesia." 

However.  Rhodesia's  Secretary  for  Law  and 
Order.  Mr.  A.  M.  Bruce-Brand,  said  In  hla 
report  for  1967:  "the  unity  of  purpose  by 
persons  of  all  races  In  Rhodesia  In  combat- 
ing the  terrorist  menace  has  been  one  a< 
the  happier  outcomes  of  these  subversive 
attacks.  The  Invaluable  informalon  and  as- 
sistance given  to  the  security  forces  by  the 
local  population  has  assisted  In  the  hunt  and 
capture  of  many  of  these  terrorists."  Rho- 
deelan  Africans,  living  within  the  co\intry's 
borders,  are  playing  a  vital  role  In  catching 
terrorist  Infiltrators  crossing  the  Zambesi 
River.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  by  evi- 
dence presented  in  court  during  terrorist 
trials. 


According  to  an  Associated  Press  report 
from  New  York  on  April  15th.  1M8,  Mr. 
ICamang*  was  quoted  as  saying:  "Reports 
reaching  us  indicate  that  the  Rhodeslan 
African  masses  are  accepting  the  Smith 
regime."  The  report  added  that  Africans  In 
Rhodesia  have  always  been  relatively  pros- 
perous when  compared  with  their  neighbours 
to  the  north,  and  their  lack  of  enthusiasm 
towards  antl-whlte  revolution  probably  grows 
out  of  a  desire  to  be  left  In  peace  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs. 

On  April  27th,  i9«8.  the  Rhodeslan  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  said:  "I  have  In- 
formation, which  I  am  satisfied  Is  conclusive, 
proving  they  | Zambia)  are  aiding  and  abet- 
ting terrorists  coming  through  Zambia." 

TWO    CXNTBSS 

The  Rhodeslan  Oovemment  has  named 
two  main  holding  centers  for  terrorists  In 
Zambia.  One  Is  Nkomo  Camp — formerly 
known  as  Ndhlovu's  Farm — In  the  Chungu 
River  Valley,  about  18  miles  north-west  of 
the  Zamblan  capital  city  of  Lusaka,  on  the 
old  Mumbwa  Road.  Another  base  Is  Llthule 
Camp  on  Dube's  Farm,  about  20  miles  from 
Lusaka  on  the  King  Edward  Mine  Road.  This 
farm  U  owned  by  a  Rhodeslan-born  African, 
Dube  Phin. 

President  Banda  of  Malawi,  well  known  for 
his  antl-communlst  views,  said  on  Decem- 
ber 12th,  1967:  "I  do  not  want  to  be  a  subject 
of  Genghis  Khan  n  In  Peking."  Dr.  Banda 
has  reason  to  feel  this  way.  In  1964  he  re- 
vealed that  the  Chinese  Embassy  In  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  Tanzania,  had  offered  £18  million  If 
his  country  would  recognize  the  Red  regime. 
Dr.  Banda  refused,  and  subsequently  discov- 
ered that  several  of  his  Ministers  were  In- 
volved In  a  plot  to  dejKise  him. 

One  of  them.  Henry  Chlpembere.  former 
Minuter  of  Education,  was  Jailed  for  three 
years  In  Malawi  before  the  country  became 
Independent  after  allegedly  threatening  to 
murder  "1.000  white  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren". Chlpembere.  the  son  of  an  Anglican 
clergyman.  Is  now  working  In  Tanzania  as  a 
schoolteacher. 

He  and  groups  of  well-trained  terrorists, 
armed  with  conununlst  weapons  have  made 
several  attempts  to  enter  Malawi,  but  each 
time  Dr.  Banda  has  thwarted  their  efforts. 

Dr.  Banda  recognized  that  the  O.A.U.  was 
behind  the  terrorist  Incursions  when  he  said 
on  September  17th.  1965:  "For  me.  African 
unity  has  no  meaning  while  Tanzania  Is  har- 
bouring rebels  against  the  Malawi  Govern- 
ment .  .  ." 

Of  the  Chinese  communists  he  said:  "I 
have  no  Intention  of  being  second  or  third,  or 
even  first  fiddle,  playing  In  a  Chinese  orches- 
tra. Not  only  am  I  not  going  to  be  a  player 
In  that  orchestra.  I  have  no  Intention  of 
being  an  audience,  either." 

Dr  Banda  Is  one  of  the  few  African  leaders 
to  reject  communism.  He  has  publicly  pin- 
pointed terrorist  training  camps  In  Tansanla. 

COMBINXD    CIXAIf-TTP 

The  Rhodeslan  Army.  Air  Force  and  Police, 
together  with  units  of  the  South  African 
Police,  have  combined  to  deem  up  terrorist 
Incursions  from  Zambia. 

On  July  4th.  1964 — some  16  months  before 
Rhodesia  became  Independent — Mr.  Petrus 
Oberholtzer.  a  45-year-old  father  of  seven 
children,  was  killed  by  a  group  of  African 
terrorists  who  called  themselves  "the  Croc- 
odile Gang". 

Subsequent  court  proceedings  showed  that 
the  terrorists  were  members  of  the  banned 
Z.A.N.U.  and  were  recruited  In  Zambia  for 
Infiltration  Into  Rhodesia  for  sabotage 
purposes. 

Mr.  Oberholtzer  was  stopped  at  a  road 
block  and  attacked  with  stones,  knives  and 
petrol  bombs.  His  wife,  Johanna,  and  her 
three-year-old  daughter.  Elizabeth,  were  res- 
cued by  a  passing  motorist  from  their 
wrecked  car,  while  the  gang  was  trying  to 
set  aUght. 


According  to  statements  made  by  the  ac- 
cused, they  were  approached  In  Zambia  and 
told  to  organize  themselves  for  entry  Into 
Rhodesia.  They  were  told  that  If  they  "did 
well"  they  would  be  sent  for  "further  edu- 
cation". 

The  court  was  also  told  that  It  was  the 
gang's  Intention  to  coounlt  sabotage  In  Rho- 
desia. Among  the  exhibits  were  notes  written 
by  the  gang  to  be  left  at  the  scene  of  their 
crime.  One  read:  "Ian  Smith  beware.  Croco- 
dile group  on  confrontation  .  .  ."  Another 
read:  "Crocodile  group  will  kill  all  white 
men  In  Zimbabwe.  Confrontation.  Clever 
white  men  shall  go  before  he  loses  his  life." 

On  September  34th,  1964,  Mr.  Farewell 
Roberts  and  his  wife  were  In  the  lounge  of 
their  home.  Dube  Ranch,  near  the  Botswana 
border,  when  their  dog  started  barking.  Out- 
side were  six  men  armed  with  machine-guns 
about  to  attack  the  Roberts  home.  Despite 
their  superior  numbers,  they  dropped  their 
weapons,  turned  tall  and  fled. 

HmiNO    IM    XOPJX 

All  except  one  of  the  group  were  later  cap- 
tured. Two  were  arrested  by  an  African  de- 
tective who  tracked  them  over  60  miles  of 
rough  terrain  and  finally  caught  them  hiding 
In  a  kopje. 

On  April  30th.  1966.  In  the  Slnola  area, 
seven  terrorists  ware  killed  In  an  engagement 
with  security  forces.  The  gang  had  entered 
from  Zambia  some  two  weeks  before.  They 
were  armed  with  Russian  and  Chinese  weap- 
ons and  one  of  them  was  found  to  be  carry- 
ing a  notebook  containing  details  of  lectures 
given  at  Nanking  Military  College  In  Novem- 
ber and  December.  1965. 

On  May  17th.  1966.  a  European  farmer  and 
his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VUJoen.  were  found 
murdered.  Two  months  later  two  members 
of  the  gang  Involved  In  the  VUJoen  murder 
were  tracked  down  and  killed  In  an  engage- 
ment. 

During  1966  some  30  terrorists  were  killed 
and  others  were  captured. 

At  least  26  terrorUts  were  killed  In  1967, 
and  others  captured,  and  so  far  this  year 
more  than  100  have  been  killed  by  Rhodesia's 
security  forces. 

These  Incidents  offer  classic  examples  of 
an  attempt  to  Implement  Mao  Tse- Tung's 
dictum  that  political  power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  They  follow  the  patterns 
set  in  Malaya  and  South  Vietnam,  where  the 
communist  Insurrections  started  vrlth  at- 
tempts to  break  down  rural  administration 
by  subversion  supported  by  selective  ter- 
rorism. 

Fortiuiately  for  Rhodesia  the  Government 
acted  quickly  and  arrested  many  of  the  key 
men  who  were  Instigating  the  subversion.  The 
recent  terrorist  attacks  have  all  been  moiint- 
ed  from  outside  the  country. 

In  order  to  achieve  Its  present  calm, 
Rhodesia  has  had  to  adopt  severe  legislation, 
similar  to  that  Implemented  In  Malaya  div- 
ing Its  emergency,  when  there  was  a  nuan- 
datory  death  penalty  *  for  carrying  arms,  and 
restricted  residence  or  detention  orders  were 
Imposed  on  suspected  terrorist  supporters. 

The  final  defeat  of  the  Malayan  commu- 
nists Justified  that  Government's  resort  to 
strict  legislation,  and  similarly  the  Improved 
situation  In  Rhodesia  Justifies  this  Govern- 
ment In  Its  efforts  to  maintain  Internal  law 
and  order.  For  Instance,  there  were  4,910  cases 
under  the  Law  and  Order  (Maintenance)  Act 
In  Rhodesia  In  1964  and  tbe  prisons  were  al- 
most full  to  capacity.  By  way  of  contrast, 
there  were  only  317  cases  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing 1967  and  the  prison  population  has  de- 
creased by  between  26  and  30  per  cent,  since 
1964. 
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I  On  24th  September.  1968.  the  Minister  of 
Law  and  Order,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Desmond  Lard- 
ner-Burke, announced  the  abolition  of  tbe 
mandatory  death  penalty  In  Rbodasla. 


Mr.  Wilson  and  bis  Government  would 
have  the  world  believe  that  terrorists  enter- 
ing Rhodesia  are  really  "freedom  fighters"— 
simply  seeking  what  Is  Justly  theirs. 

This  g^ross  misinterpretation  of  the  facts, 
for  purely  political  reasons.  Is  designed  to 
mislead  world  opinion  In  general  and  British 
public  opinion  In  particular. 

Propaganda  of  this  nature  contained  In 
statements  made  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
"Mother  of  Parliaments"  would  now  appear 
to  have  been  accepted  at  face  value  by  the 
United  Natloxu. 

Part  of  the  Security  Council  resolution 
Imposing  comprehensive  mandatory  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia  and  urging  U.N.  members 
to  give  "moral  and  material"  assistance  to  the 
Rhodeslan  people's  "struggle  to  achieve  free- 
dom and  Independence"  was  reportedly  noted 
with  satisfaction  by  Ambassador  Marof  Ach- 
kar  of  Guinea.  Mr.  Achkar,  head  of  the  U.N. 
Apartheid  Committee,  said  on  June  4th.  1968, 
that  this  paragraph  meant  that  for  the  first 
time  the  U.N.'s  highest  body  had  approved 
a  guerilla  struggle  In  Rhodesia,  as  well  as  as- 
sistance by  Individual  States  to  "freedom 
fighters". 

Protestations  by  the  British  Government 
that  It  does  not  condone  the  use  of  force, 
ring  hollow. 

A  former  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dean  Acheson.  referred  to  the  latest 
United  Nations  sanctions  resolution  as  an 
international  conspiracy  instigated  by  Brit- 
ain and  blessed  by  the  United  Nations  "which 
was  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  a  Government 
of  a  country  that  has  done  us  [the  U.S.]  no 
harm  and  threatens  no  one". 

Mr.  Acheson  was  speaking  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  May  24th,  1968. 

"The  point  Is.  however,  that  the  highly 
theoretical  and  Imaginative  threat  [to  peace] 
was  not  posed  by  Rhodesia,  but  against  her. 
From  this  premise,  only  the  most  Himiipty 
Dumpty  reasoning  could  move  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Rhodesia  should  be  punished 
by  International  action." 

ATBICAN   BOLOBBS 

A  British  newspaper.  The  OuardUm,  which 
has  consistently  adopted  an  aggressive  line 
against  Rhodesia — including  advocating  the 
use  of  force — sent  Its  own  man  up  to  the 
fighting  area. 

In  The  Guardian  of  April  26th.  1968,  John 
WorraU  wrote  that  nearly  half  the  Zambezi 
defence  line  against  terrorists  from  Zambia 
Is  manned  by  about  1,000  Rhodeslan  African 
soldiers. 

Worrall  said  that  he  was  Invited  to  talk 
privately  to  anyone  he  liked.  Closely  ques- 
tioned, a  grizzled  African  sergeant-major 
with  14  years'  experience,  who  had  fought 
terrorists  with  the  British  In  Malaya,  said: 
"I  don't  like  terrorists.  Most  of  us  would  kill 
them  all  and  not  take  prisoners  U  the  offi- 
cers would  let  us." 

Worrall  asked  why  and  received  the  an- 
swer: "I  am  fighting  for  Rhodesia.  It  Is  my 
home."  Worrall  then  said:  "But  arent  they 
coming  to  free  you  from  the  whites?" 

The  African  replied:  "They  say  that,  but 
they  are  bad  men.  They  come  with  Chinese 
grenades  and  guns  and  the  people  are  fright- 
ened of  them.  I  am  sorry  for  some  of  them, 
but  this  communist  thing  Is  no  good  for 
Rhodesia." 

Worrall  asked  If  he  was  taught  this  and 
the  answer  was:  "No.  I'm  an  educated  man 
and  can  think  iat  myself.  I've  seen  tbe  world 
and  fought  communists  In  Malaya.  But  I 
don't  go  In  for  politics.  None  of  tis  do.  We 
are  soldiers  doing  a  Jobl" 

He  added  that  the  army  had  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  the  tribesmen.  "They  are  fright- 
ened and  upset  by  the  guerrillas,  that's  why 
they  tell  us  where  to  find  them." 

Mr.  Bruce-Brand  has  revealed  In  his  an- 
nual report  that  subversion  was  adopted  by 
African  nationalists  In  Rhodesia  for  the  first 
time  In  1957 — eight  years  before  UTJI — as  a 
method  to  achieve  "political"  objectives. 


EASIEST  MEANS 

"Subversion  as  a  means  of  attack  on  the 
western  nations  by  International  commu- 
nism has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Bruce-Brand. 
"Political  agitators  and  demagogues  seek- 
ing to  obtain  political  power  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  lesson  that  the 
communist  tactics  of  violence  and  subver- 
sion were  the  easiest  means  of  achieving  po- 
litical objectives." 

Rhodesia — and  the  rest  of  the  world — has 
seen  In  many  nations  the  emergence  of  po- 
litical parties  whose  financial  and  other  sup- 
port emanates  from  communist  sources. 

It  was  Lenin  who  preached  that  the  West- 
em  nations  could  be  defeated  by  attacks  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  Western  colonial  em- 
pires. 

The  Ingenuity  of  this  type  of  attack  Is 
obvious  In  retrospect.  The  Intention  was  that 
communism  In  the  long  term  would  succeed 
without  firing  a  shot.  Other  people  would 
do  Its  work. 

Who  are  these  other  people?  Rhodesia  has 
maintained — and  still  maintains — that  Zam- 
bia's broadcasts  of  Incitement  to  violence 
m  Rhodesia  are  aided  and  and  abetted  by 
the  British  Government. 

The  Zamblan  Government  supports  the 
campaign  of  incitement.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment renders  massive  aid  to  Zambia.  And 
yet  Mr.  Arthur  Bottomley  asstrted  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  24th,  1966: 
"There  Is  no  truth  In  allegations  that  the 
British  Government  has  supplied  transmit- 
ters to  carry  Zamblan  broadcasts  to  Rho- 
desia." 

Even  If  this  statement  were  true  (and  the 
Rhodeslan  CSovernment  takes  leave  to  doubt 
It),  what  Mr.  Bottomley  cannot  deny  Is 
that  his  Government  has  poured  millions  of 
pounds  Into  Zamblan  Government  coffers; 
that  the  Zamblan  Government  has  spent  vast 
sums  on  Its  radio  services;  and  that  these 
services  do  carry  the  Incitement  propaganda. 
Rhodesia  Is  aware  that  a  few  BrltUh  MP.S 
made  strong  protests  and.  as  a  result,  "sick" 
broadcasts  from  Zambia  have  been  reduced 
to  occasional  outbursts. 


MILrrART  ACTION 

On  May  12th,  1966,  President  Kaunda  was 
quoted  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion as  saying  of  Rhodesia:  "The  only  answer 
to  the  problem  is  military  action.  Blood  has 
got  to  be  split." 

Certainly  blood  has  been  split,  but  It  has 
mostly  been  the  blood  of  Africans — Africans 
who  were  Inspired  by  a  communist  dream 
which  tvu-ned  Into  a  nightmare  when  they 
fotmd  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  black 
and  white  defenders  on  the  Rhodeslan  side 
of  the  Zambezi. 

President  Kaunda  has  called  on  Britain 
for  military  aid,  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  talks 
with  him  In  London  recently.  Meanwhile 
two  of  Zambia's  neighbors,  Malawi  and  Bot- 
swana, have  both  condemned  terrorism  and 
have  made  It  plain  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  they  will  take  no  part  In  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

President  Kaunda  Is  obviously  being  pres- 
sured by  the  more  militant  members  of  his 
ruling  United  National  Independence  Party; 
and  his  outbursts  against  Rhodesia  no  doubt 
help  him  to  divert  attention  away  from  his 
country's  growing  economic  problems. 

It  Is  no  secret — except  perhaps  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government — that  Zambia's  cost  of  living 
has  soared,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  coun- 
try's attempts  to  re-route  Its  imports  and 
exports  along  the  unreliable  northern  and 
eastern  road  routes.  The  resultant  self- 
Infilcted  chaos  has  led  to  anomalous  situa- 
tions such  as  the  export  of  copper  by  air, 
and  Zambia  being  compelled  to  agree  to  a 
commtmlst  Chinese  offer  to  build  a  £100  mil- 
lion railway  because  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Western  nations  consider  It  uneconomic. 

Rhodesia  realizes  that  newly  emergent 
countries  have  their  problems.  After  all  It  Is 


only  80  years  ago  that  Western  civilization 
first  came  to  Rhodesia.  Despite  that  coun- 
try's harbouring  of  terrorists,  the  Rhodeslan 
Government  has  offered  to  help  Zambia  out 
of  Its  muddle. 

Rhodesia's  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ian  Smith, 
has  admitted  that  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  he  could  make  things  difficult  for 
Zambia. 

But  this  has  not  been  Rhodesia's  policy. 
"We  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  assist 
traffic  passing  through  this  country,  even  at 
times  when  perhaps  It  was  difficult  for  us — 
when  we  could  have  used  these  facilities  our- 
selves," said  Mr.  Smith. 

He  said  Rhodesia  had  offered  to  open  the 
Feruka  refinery,  purely  for  Zamblan  fuel, 
and  has  even  offered  transport  facilities 
through  Rhodesia. 

"These  don't  seem  to  me  to  be  the  actions 
of  a  Government  which  Is  bent  on  under- 
mining the  Zamblan  economy,"  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

A  clear  Insight  Into  how  terrorists  are  re- 
cruited was  given  by  an  anonymous  terrorist 
to  Musesa  Kazembe,  an  African  Journalist, 
who  worked  formerly  in  Malawi  and  Rho- 
desia. 

Writing  in  The  Guardian  on  April  8th,  1968, 
Kazembe  gives  the  lie  to  Zambia's  claim  that 
it  Is  not  Involved  In  terrorist  acts  against 
Rhodesia. 

The  terrorist  tells  how  he  Joined  the  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Union  In  Rhodesia, 
because  he  was  promised  "liberation"  and 
a  socialist  programme  to  follow  "victory". 

He  volunteered  to  go  for  training  to  Red 
China,  and  he  was  routed  through  Malawi 
In  November,  1963.  to  a  military  training 
camp  at  Mbeya,  Tanzania. 

With  34  other  Africans,  he  was  flown  via 
Cairo  to  Shanghai,  from  where  the  whole 
party  was  transported  to  a  rural  camp  a  few 
miles  from  the  city. 

The  terrorist  described  In  detail  his  train- 
ing In  weapons,  physical  exercise,  shooting 
and  sabotage.  Although  they  had  never  been 
to  the  country,  the  Chinese  instructors  ap- 
parently had  a  first  class  knowledge  of  roads 
and  bridges  In  Rhodesia. 

After  three  months  the  trainees  were  split 
Into  groups,  and  Introduced  to  guerilla  war- 
fare, machine  guns,  bazookas,  anti-tank 
mines  and  grenade  launchers. 

Two  months  later  they  were  told  to  sleep 
In  the  bush  near  the  camp  and  had  to  prac- 
tice walking  at  night  "to  avoid  the  enemy." 
The  terrorist  said  that  when  he  worried 
about  being  killed  on  his  return  to  Rhodesia, 
the  Chinese  told  him:  "Don't  worry.  Once 
you  start  the  revolution,  they  won't  be  able 
to  control  It.  It  will  destroy  everything  that 
stands  in  its  way." 

During  the  last  four  months  at  the  camp, 
terrorists  were  taught  how  to  Interrogate 
Rhodeslan  villagers  about  troop  movements, 
or  the  habits  of  white  men  on  nearby  farms. 


NEVER   GOT   THERE 

The  terrorists  flew  back  to  Tanzania  by 
the  same  route,  and  were  placed  In  a  camp 
outside  Dar-es-Salaam.  From  there  they  were 
sent  to  a  Zamblan  transit  camp,  near 
Lusaka. 

One  night  the  terrorist  and  his  colleagues 
were  given  arms  and  told  they  were  leaving 
for  Rhodesia.  But  this  terrorist  never  got 
there.  He  was  approached  by  Peter  Mu- 
tandwa,  who  axlmlnlsters  oaths  In  the  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Liberation  Army,  as 
It  Is  called. 

Mutandwa  told  the  26-year-old  terrorist 
that  he  was, to  go  to  Cuba  for  further  train- 
ing. He  never  reached  Cuba  either.  Instead 
the  terrorist  who  was  once  bound  for  Rho- 
desia got  an  "overseas  scholarship"  and  ts 
now  in  Britain. 

He  told  Kazembe  that  he  does  not  have 
confidence  In  the  military  leadership  and 
organization.  He  admitted  to  being  a  Maoist, 
and  still  wants  to  see  "a  real  rebellion"  In 
Rhodesia. 
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K»B«mbe's  Interview  shows  clearly  that 
communists  are  actively  engaged  In  promot- 
ing subversion,  not  only  In  Rbodeala  but 
tbroxigbout  southern  Africa.  Indeed,  this 
terrorist  revealed  that  half  of  the  original 
group  of  35  were  to  be  sent  to  South  Africa. 

Kazembe  records  that  some  of  the  group 
which  left  Zambia  on  that  occasion  were 
killed  by  Rhodeslan  security  forces,  and  sev- 
eral others  were  captured. 

After  brainwashings  In  China,  terrorist 
groups  are  armed  In  Zambia  and  Infiltrated 
Into  Rhodesia  with  Instructions  to  destroy 
UutallaUona  and  kill  as  many  whites  and 
blacks  as  they  can. 

An  unarmed  and  elderly  African  head- 
man. Jotham  Mkhandhla.  was  shot  dead  in 
a  terrorist  ambusb  at  Lupane.  110  miles 
north-west  of  Bulawayo.  on  November  30th. 
1060.  Local  villagers  later  Joined  police  to 
track  down  the  terrorlsU.  six  of  whom  were 
arrested. 

Rhodesia  Is  aware  that  for  the  past  five 
years  members  of  the  banned  Z.AJ.U.  and 
ZiA.NO.  have  been  trained  In  para-mlUtary 
taehnlquas.  demoUUon  and  general  sabotage 
In  communist  countries. 

CAMPS    stem   KNOWN 

Since  the  SUo-Sovlet  split  and  Z.A.P.U. 
and  Z-A.N.U.  are  going  separate  ways. 
Z-AJ».U.— who  favo\ired  the  Russian  brand 
of  communism — has  sent  Africans  to  Al- 
geria. North  Korea,  Cuba,  and  Russia  for 
training.  Z.AN.U.,  who  aUgned  themselves 
with  Red  China,  have  been  trained  in  that 
country. 

All  trainees  are  broxight  biusk  to  TanzanU 
or  Zambia,  where  they  collect  suppUes  and 
weapona. 

The  Z-AJ.U.  camp  Is  known  by  Rhodeslan 
authorities  to  be  at  Morogoro,  where  It  la 
run  with  the  assistance  and  knowledge  of 
the  Tanzanlan  Oovemment  and  the  OA.V. 
Liberation  Committee.  The  Z.AJI.U.  camp  at 
Intumbl  Reefs,  near  Mbeya.  Is  adnilnlstered 
in  a  similar  faiahlon. 

Certainly  Rhodesia  has  no  doubt  that 
countries  to  the  north  of  her  are  actively 
encouraging  and  harboxirlng  terrorists. 

Yet  In  spite  of  aU  this,  Rhodesia  has  not 
fired  one  single  shot  in  anger — except  to 
guard  her  own  borders  from  outside  aggres- 
sion. 

As  the  Rhodeslan  Secretary  for  Law  and 
Order  says:  'The  Infiltration  of  Rhodesia  by 
trained  terrorists,  and  the  massing  of  others 
on  our  borders,  increased  substantially  dur- 
ing 1967.  The  untiring  efforts  and  devoUon 
to  duty  of  the  security  forces  have,  however, 
prevented  this  communist-inspired  terror- 
ism from  achieving  Its  declared  objectives  of 
creating  chaos  and  a  complete  breakdown  of 
law  and  order  within  the  country.  We  ahall 
not  relax." 

The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Smith,  has  shown 
that  his  Oovemment  has  gone  out  of  Its  way 
to  avoid  a  confrontation  with  Zambia. 

On  April  27th.  1968.  he  said:  "In  spite  of 
what  Zambia  has  done  to  help  terrorists,  in 
spite  of  the  Incredibly  stupid,  inflammatory 
and  Inaccurate  remarks  made  by  Zeunblan 
political  leaders,  we  have  never  changed  our 
atUtude." 


TCK)  MUCH  REGULATION 

(Mr.  STTCigs  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
when  the  antlgun  bills  were  before  Con- 
gress, there  were  a  number  of  us  who 
warned  that  the  enactment  of  any  of  the 
pending  bills  would  result  In  growing 


bureaucracy,  escalating  costs,  and  har- 
assment for  the  people.  We  warned  also 
of  redtape  and  recordkeeping  which 
would  speedily  become  a  monstrosity. 
The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  antl- 
mall-order  bills  which  were  passed  before 
these  predictions  began  to  materialize 
into  actuality. 

There  Is  an  additional  serious  factor 
which  also  was  anticipated.  It  appears 
to  some  of  us  that  the  departments  of 
the  Oovemment  already  are  exceeding 
the  letter  of  the  law  by  requiring  dealers 
and  purchasers  to  follow  procedures 
which  in  effect  add  new  teeth  to  the  laws 
and  expand  their  provisions. 

Dealers  throughout  the  Nation  are  pro- 
testing vehemently  the  amount  of  paper- 
work and  recordkeeping  required,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sale  of  ammunition. 
Many  of  them  have  found  it  difQcult  to 
get  adequate  Information  on  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  burden  which  has  been  placed  upon 
them. 

All  of  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Con- 
gress should  recognize  the  danger  which 
exists  when  new  bureaucratic  procedures 
are  Imposd  upon  the  public  and  should 
take  action  now  to  correct  some  of  the 
damage  which  has  been  done.  This  is 
particularly  needed  in  ammimition  sales. 
The  amount  of  recordkeeping  and  reg- 
ulation required  in  ammimition  sales  de- 
fies all  the  rules  of  logic  and  surpasses 
any  legitimate  need.  A  number  of  bills 
have  been  Introduced  to  restrict  this  by 
deleting  shotgim  sheUs,  rifle  ammunition, 
and  .22-caliber  rlmfire  ammunition,  and 
I  am  Joining  as  a  cosponsor. 


TRIBUTE   TO    ROBERT   S.   TOMASO 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Robert  S.  Tomaso 
who  died  on  Monday.  February  24.  1969, 
in  C:hicago.  The  loss  of  Robert  Tomaso,  a 
genuine  friend  and  a  great  humanitarian, 
is  a  tremendous  loss  to  me  personally  and 
to  himdreds  and  thousands  of  Chi- 
cagoans  as  well. 

His  countless  friends  fondly  called  him 
"Bob."  They  respected  his  civic  and  char- 
itable contributions,  they  admired  his 
sincerity  and  dedication  to  his  fellow 
men.  and  above  all.  they  loved  his  friend- 
ly spirit  and  his  warm  heart  which  en- 
compassed all  that  he  did  and  brought 
happiness  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventh  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  has  indeed  lost  one  of  Its 
outstanding  public  servants  and  com- 
munity workers.  Robert  S.  Tomaso,  first 
ward  superintendent  of  the  department 
of  streets  and  sanitation  for  20  years,  was 
a  city  employee  for  43  years.  Before  serv- 
ing with  the  first  ward,  he  was  31st  ward 
superintendent  for  12  years.  Altogether 
he  served  as  ward  superintendent  for  32 
years. 

On  February  24, 1969,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  referred  to  Bob  as  "the  man  who 
kept  Chicago's  Loop  clean."  He  headed 
the  men  who  swept,  plowed,  salted,  and 
cleaned  the  Loop  streets  and  sidewalks. 


He  was  so  proud  of  his  o£Bce.  located  on 
the  riverfront,  that  he  became  a  pioneer 
In  improving  the  appearance  of  the  Chi- 
cago riverfront.  This  he  accomplished  by 
building  a  huge  patio  at  the  river's  edge, 
by  painting  the  concrete  i-ed.  white,  blue, 
and  green,  and  by  installing  picnic 
benches  where  ofBce  workers  could  eat 
their  lunches  in  the  afternoon.  He  de- 
signed his  own  flrst  ward  blue  flag, 
which  flew  proudly  over  his  office  each 
day.  alongside  the  flag  of  our  country. 

The  fine  example  he  set  of  waterfront 
beautlflcation  is  being  followed  by  others. 
New  buildings  on  the  riverfront  now  In 
the  process  of  construction  are  being 
equipped  with  patios  and  picnic  areas 
along  the  river's  edge.  When  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  patio  took  place,  Bob  said : 

I  am  so  proud  of  my  Department.  I  want 
people  to  know  we  are  here  and  to  know  we 
are  keeping  Chicago  splc  and  span! 

Robert  Tomaso  was  small  in  stature 
but  large  in  accomplishments.  He  was 
the  son  of  Immigrant  parents  who  raised 
six  daughters  and  six  sons.  He  came  from 
a  typical,  lovable,  hard-working  family, 
and  made  a  deep  imprint  on  our  city,  for 
he  was  a  loyal,  dedicated  civil  servant  of 
the  people,  and  was  an  indefatigsU>le 
worker  for  all  civic  and  charitable  causes. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans and  on  the  lay  advisory  board  of 
Villa  Scalabrini.  the  Italian  old  people's 
home.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  during 
the  last  15  years  in  promoting  the  patri- 
otic Columbus  Day  parade  held  each  year 
in  Chicago  and  served  superlatively  as  Its 
finance  chairman. 

Each  year  he  was  responsible  for  a  gi- 
gantic golf  day.  sponsored  by  the  Ward 
Superintendents  Association,  and  under 
his  direction  this  was  also  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  In  our  city. 

In  1967  the  Italian  Government  named 
him  an  honorary  Knight  of  the  Republic 
in  recognition  of  his  charitable  work,  his 
service  to  his  fellow  man,  and  his  service 
to  his  coimtry. 

Thousands  of  people  gave  tribute  to 
Bob  Tomaso  and  paid  him  their  last  re- 
spects at  his  wake.  They  Included  di- 
rectors and  members  of  associations  such 
as  the  Michigan  Boulevard  Associates, 
the  Wabash  Avenue  Coimcll,  the  Michi- 
gan Avenue  Council,  the  State  Street 
Council,  the  Chicago  Central  Area  Com- 
mittee, members  of  the  city  coimcll, 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  public 
officials  from  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  as  well  as  coworkers, 
friends,  and  acquaintances  from  all  over 
the  city  and  State.  He  was  loved  by  every- 
one because  they  knew  of  his  genuine 
desire  to  help  people. 

I  knew  Bob  Tomaso  for  over  30  years. 
and  no  man  could  have  had  a  better 
friend.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
dedicated  to  another  human  being  than 
Bob  was  to  me.  The  loss  of  Bob  Tomaso 
lea'/es  not  only  a  great  emptiness  in  my 
heart,  but  a  great  void  In. my  commu- 
nity which  perhaps  will  never  be  filled. 

I  know  that  throughout  America 
there  are  many  Bob  Tomasos — in  every 
town,  in  every  city,  and  In  every  hamlet. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  talk  about 
the  men  who  are  doing  so  much  in  their 
own   respective   communities   to   build 
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America  and  not  to  destroy  America. 
We  are  giving  too  much  time  and  too 
much  publicity  to  the  p)eople  who  are 
bent  on  destroying  the  coimtry  we  love. 
Let  us  stop  being  negative  and  become 
more  positive.  The  immigrants  have 
built  America.  The  sons  of  immigrants 
are  carrying  on  in  that  same  spirit. 

Robert  Tomaso,  as  the  son  of  an  Ital- 
ian immigrant,  leaves  a  shining  record 
of  his  devotion,  his  ability,  his  helpful- 
ness, and  his  generosity.  He  gave  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people.  Through  his  active,  tm- 
tiring  efforts,  prestige  and  honor  have 
been  reflected  on  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  and  on  their  countless  contribu- 
tions toward  the  building  of  a  better 
America. 

Bob  Tomaso  shall  be  missed  not  only 
by  myself,  but  by  his  friends,  his  col- 
leagues, and  Indeed,  by  all  the  people 
he  served  so  weU.  I  want  to  extend  my 
deep  ssmipathy  to  his  lovely  sisters,  to 
his  wonderful  brothers,  and  to  his  cou- 
rageous wife,  Theresa.  I  know  in  extend- 
ing my  sympathy  that  I  speak  for  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  friends 
who  knew  him,  who  loved  him.  and  who 
will  always  cherish  his  memory. 


ANNUNZIO  PRAISES  SENATOR  HART 
FOR  JOINING  INSURANCE  PROBE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 25  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
reported  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  was  asking  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  fantastically  high  in- 
surance rates  being  charged  Chicago's 
ghetto  merchants. 

_!  am  happy  that  Senator  Hart  has 
joined  me  in  expressing  concern  over  this 
problem  which  has  seen  Insurance  rates 
in  the  ghetto  area  of  Chicago  increase 
as  much  as  300  percent  since  last  April's 
riots. 

As  I  stated  to  Members  of  the  House 
2  weeks  ago,  I  have  asked  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Rom- 
ney  to  look  into  the  situation  surround- 
ing the  high  rates  and  to  determine  what 
can  be  done.  Senator  Hart  has  indicated 
he  will  also  ask  Mr.  Romney  to  review 
the  matter  and  I  welcome  the  Senator's 
help  in  this  area. 

It  is  clear  that  the  1968  Urban  Prop- 
erty Protection  and  Reinsurance  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  help  businessmen 
obtain  insurance  at  reasonable  rates,  has 
failed,  at  least  as  far  as  its  operation  in 
Chicago  is  concerned.-  However,  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  can  make  the  act  work 
and,  to  this  end,  I  welcome  the  support  of 
all  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  my  flght  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  small  businessmen. 


emphasized  that  he  was  not  seeking  to 
settle  all  the  world's  problems  in  8  days. 
He  said: 

The  problems  we  face  are  too  complex  and 
too  difficult  to  be  settled  by  what  I  would  call 
showboat  diplomacy. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  he  began  his  diplomatic 
mission  with  such  modest  ambitions  that 
it  achieved  so  much. 

The  low  key,  sensible,  and  businesslike 
attitude  with  which  the  President  con- 
ferred with  his  foreign  counterparts  in 
the  various  capitals,  paved  the  way  for 
future  contacts  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
establishing  a  sense  of  trust  for  Ameri- 
can policy  and  intentions,  the  President 
constructed  the  framework  under  which 
further  substantive  consultations  can 
take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President  for  the  success  of  his  trip  and 
the  calm  and  deliberate  way  in  which  It 
was  carried  out.  The  trip  was  Indeed  be- 
coming to  a  great  power. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    EUROPEAN 
TRIP 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  embark- 
ing on  his  European  trip.  President  Nixon 


stantlal  savings  to  New  Hampshire  citizens 
and  users  of  oil  products,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
endorse  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Trade 
Zone  at  Machlasport,  Maine  and  urge  the 
federal  departments  and  agencies  responsible 
for  passing  on  this  application  to  give  prompt 
approval;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  United  States  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire 
and  copies  also  be  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  government  having  Ju- 
risdiction m  this  area. 

Senator  George  Oilman. 

Attest : 

WlLMONT  S.  Whtte. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


MACHIASPORT— NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
SENATE  CALLS  FOR  FREE  TRADE 
ZONE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHjEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  other  Members  of  both  p>artles  from 
New  England,  I  have  supported  the  dra- 
matic concept  of  a  free  trade  zone  in 
Maine.  This  unanimous  support  from 
the  governmental  leaders  of  the  six  New 
England  States  reflects  the  area's  urgent 
needs.  We  need  lower  oil  prices,  espe- 
cially for  heating  fuel.  Oil  costs  in  New 
Elngland  are  generally  the  highest  In  the 
Nation.  The  severity  and  unprecedented 
snowfall  of  this  winter,  in  particular, 
bring  this  forcibly  home.  New  England 
has  no  refinery.  All  fuel,  in  effect,  is  im- 
ported into  our  region. 

Beyond  the  mere  cost  of  fuel,  however, 
the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  zone  in 
Maine  would  open  an  almost  unlimited 
range  of  economic  opportunities  for  a 
section  of  the  country  which  is  both  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  areas  and  one  of 
the  most  stricken  by  poverty. 

As  a  measure  of  the  urgency  of  this 
subject  to  the  people  of  my  State,  I  offer 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
formal  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate.  I  commend  the  sen- 
ate for  taking  this  action  and  pledge  my 
fullest  support  for  bringing  their  wishes 
into  being  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. The  resolution  follows: 
RESOLirnoN  Relattve  to  a  Free  Trade  Zonx 

AT    MACHIASPOBT,    MAINE 

Whereas  application  has  been  made  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  establish  a 
Free  Trade  Zone  at  Machlasport.  Maine  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  a  Free  Trade 
Zone  In  Maine  would  provide  new  opportuni- 
ties for  New  Hampshire  businesses  and 

Whereas  Interest  has  been  expressed  by 
OccldenUl  Petroleiun  Corporation  in  estab- 
lishing an  oil  refinery  in  a  Free  Trade  Zone 
at  Machlasport  for  the  refining  of  Imported 
oil  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  an  oU  refinery  In 
a  Free  Trade  Zone  at  this  location  could  re- 
sult In  lower  oil  prlcce  and  bring  about  aub- 


NASHUA  TELEGRAPH  HITS  CAMPUS 
DOWNGRADING  OF  ROTC 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  E>olnt  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  19.  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  and 
I  placed  in  the  Record,  on  page  4004, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  we  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  expressing  our  deep  con- 
cern over  the  attitude  being  shown  to- 
ward the  ROTC  by  a  number  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

This  position  has  gained  considerable 
support  with  the  press  and  the  public. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  include  the  text 
of  a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Nashua,  N.H..  Telegraph.  I  commend 
It  to  every  Member.  The  editorial  is  ab- 
solutely right  when  it  points  out  that  our 
regular  military  academies  cannot  turn 
out  sufficient  numbers  of  officers  for  our 
defense.  As  it  states  completely  accu- 
rately: 

It  has  been  the  "Botsles"  at  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  and  other  sponsoring  colleges 
who  have  helped  provide  the  leadership  lor 
our  military  forces  for  years. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Weakening  the   OmcERs  Corps 

The  action  of  the  Harvard  faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  earlier  this  week  in  voting  to 
withdraw  academic  credit  for  all  courses 
offered  In  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
program  will  probably  shut  off  a  much- 
needed  source  of  Army  and  Navy  officers.  If 
the  Harvard  Corporation  approves  the  re- 
quest to  terminate  faculty  appointment  of 
ROTC  instructors  and  end  free  allocation  of 
space  for  the  program,  we  dont  believe  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  will  continue  the  program 
as  an  extra-curricular  activity. 

The  Harvard  faculty  acted  at  a  meeting 
attended  by  representatives  of  three  student 
committees.  The  Students  for  Democratic  So- 
ciety was  not  represented.  Members  of  this 
group  had  disrupted  a  similar  faculty  meet- 
ing several  weeks  ago,  which  led  to  Its  cancel- 
lation. 

The  radical  students  of  the  SDS  sought  to 
btui  ROTC  from  the  campus  altogether.  The 
Harvard  faculty  didn't  go  this  far.  It  Indi- 
cated It  would  be  willing  for  ROTC  to  re- 
main on  a  nonacademlc  basis.  Few  students 
would  enroll,  If  this  came  to  pass,  making 
It  uneconomical  for  the  Army  to  continue 
the  program.  Only  150  students  were  en- 
rolled when  the  program  enjoyed  full  status. 

If  Harvard  were  the  only  university  down- 
grading ROTC;  it  hardly  could  be  said  that 
national  preparedress  is  threatened.  But  oth- 
er Ivy  League  colleges  have  taken  similar 
action  and  the  trend  may  spread,  fanned  by 
antl-Vletnam  sentiment,  which  Is  especially 
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strong  among  most  facility  and  some  student 
groups. 

If  the  preyalllng  mood  of  the  world  bad 
been  peaceful  for  tbe  past  three  decades,  the 
antl-mllltary  bias  would  be  more  under- 
standable. But,  with  recurring  eonfUota  and 
the  need  to  continuously  conscript  our 
youth,  it  remains  Immperattve  that  training 
be  provided  to  give  capable  leadership  to  our 
forces.  West  Point  and  Annapolis  cannot  turn 
out  all  of  the  officers  needed  for  the  military 
establishment.  ROTC  and  other  reserve  pro- 
grams have  met  this  need  very  well. 

The  willingness  of  some  colleges  to  Insti- 
tute degree-level  courses  In  Afro-American 
studies,  bowing  to  the  shrill  Insistence  of  the 
SDS  and  other  groups,  makes  us  very  sure 
that  they  are  not  unsympathetic  with  the 
alms  of  SDS  which  loudly  opposes  BOTC. 

Afro-Amertcan  studies  may  not  be  anach- 
ronistic at  a  liberal  arts  college,  but  neither 
Is  an  education  in  tbe  science  of  warfare. 
It  has  been  the  "Rotsles",  at  Harvard,  Tale 
and  Dartmouth  and  at  other  sponsoring 
colleges  who  have  helped  to  provide  tbe 
leadership  for  our  military  forces  for  years 

Our  ability  to  maintain  ourselves  as  a 
powerful  and  independent  nation  assures  for 
the  professors,  and  the  SDS.  the  freedom  to 
r&stltutB  Afro- American  studies,  and  all 
kinds  of  academic  disciplines,  but.  now.  tbe 
same  freedom  Ironically  provides  tbe  climate 
to  boot  ROTC  off  the  campus. 


•CAP"  RETIRES 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoto  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
lifetime  of  deeply  devoted  service  to  the 
farm  families  and  rural  residents  of 
Texas,  a  very  fine  gentleman,  the  Hon- 
orable Lester  J.  Cappleman  has  now  re- 
tired. As  State  director  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  no  commimlty 
was  too  small,  nor  any  ranch  too  re- 
mote for  "Cap"  to  visit  during  these 
years,  in  his  constant  concern  that  FHA. 
or  Its  predecessor,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  or  FSA's  predeceaaors. 
give  maximum  effective  assistance 
throu8li  the  many  programs  entrusted 
to  these  agencies  by  Congress.  "Cap"  as 
he  is  affectionately  known  to  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  Southwest,  was  a 
champion  of  small  towns  and  the  rural 
way  of  life,  and  through  his  efforts  the 
labors  of  farm  families  have  been  eased 
in  a  thousand  ways,  from  helping  to  ac- 
quire the  proper  kinds  of  equipment  to 
the  most  efficient  use  of  home  gardens 
and  canning  procedures. 

"Cap"  is  a  great  believer  In  harnessing 
the  wUl  to  work  with  every  technological 
advantage  our  economy  can  provide  so 
that  the  family  size  farms  and  ranches 
of  Texas  will  produce  food  and  fiber  in 
the  greatest  possible  abundance. 

May  I  say  that  In  my  opinion  "Cap" 
could  not  have  sustained  the  tremendous 
drive  and  energy  he  has  put  forth  over 
the  years  if  he  were  not  both  a  deeply 
religious  and  a  deeply  patriotic  Individ- 
ual, because  "Cap"  saw  beyond  the 
chores  of  each  day  to  the  great  final  ob- 
jective— a  society  of  free  liberty-loving 
Americans  enjoying  tbe  fruits  of  the 
earth  without  fear  or  stint,  leading  the 
way  for  all  nations  to  know  that  Ameri- 
ca's free  enterprise  system  is  the  best 
and  moet  rewarding  that  mankind,  with 


the  Invocation  of  Ood's  help,  has  been 
able  to  devise. 

The  measure  of  this  man's  accomplish- 
ment is  not  easily  taken  because  the 
record  of  moneys  expended  under  his 
direction  cannot  conceivably  picture  the 
plain  and  simple  good  that  has  been 
done.  In  many  parts  of  Texas  a  young- 
ster can  drink  pure  water  because  "Cap" 
helped  provide  an  adequate  water  sys- 
tem— or  a  new  family  Is  able  to  support 
themselves  with  dignity  because  "Cap's" 
people,  his  county  and  home  manage- 
ment supervisors  throughout  the  State 
are  superbly  trained. 

Set  forth  herewith  is  the  text  of  a 
telegram  I  sent  to  Lester  J.  Cappleman 
on  his  last  day  of  service,  February  28, 
when  he  was  saluted  by  his  associates 
and  friends  at  a  well  deserved  dinner  in 
his  honor: 

You  have  been  my  friend  and  honored 
associate  in  projects  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion for  more  than  40  years.  Your  dedicated 
and  constructive  service  to  the  farm  fami- 
lies and  rural  residents  of  our  great  State  has 
given  them  a  better  way  of  life  with  the  full 
dignity  and  freedom  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. Your  retirement  is  a  great  loss  to  tbe 
agency  and  programs  you  have  so  splendidly 
and  vlgoroiisly  championed.  Our  conaolatlon 
la  that  you  have  buUt  so  strongly  and  so 
wisely  that  future  generations  will  also  reap 
a  sure  harvest  of  substantial  benefits.  You 
have  my  deepest  thanks  on  behalf  of  your 
thousands  of  good  friends  In  east  Texas  and 
best  wishes  for  every  continuing  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the  people  in 
Texas,  but  Americans  everywhere,  can 
take  pride  in  what  this  man  has  done 
for  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  better- 
ment of  his  country.  I  take  special  pride 
in  sajrlng  Godspeed  to  that  very  distin- 
guished State  director,  the  Honorable 
Lester  J.  Cappleman.  and  to  my  dear 
friend  "Cap." 


AFL-CIO  STATEMENTS  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMY  AND  TAX  RE- 
FORM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1969.  at  its  mid-winter  meeting, 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  Issues 
statements  on  the  state  of  the  national 
economy  and  on  tax  reforms.  These 
statements  are  Inserted  in  the  Record 
and  commended  to  all  the  Members 
whether  they  agree  with  them  or  not.  In 
a  few  pages,  the  executive  council  clearly 
defines  the  tremendous  economic  Issues 
plaguing  the  coimtry  today. 

The  statement  on  the  national  econ- 
omy sets  forth  the  dramatic  Impact  that 
high  Interest  rate  policies  can  have  on 
the  real  Income  of  working  men  and 
women.  The  temporary  surtax,  the  recent 
historical  rises  in  prime  interest  rates, 
the  Increase  in  FHA  and  VA  rates,  cou- 
pled with  the  paradoxical  continuance  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit,  cannot  help 
but  Increase  prices  and  unemployment — 
smd  deter  economic  activity  where  it  Is 
most  needed,  for  example,  in  residential 
construction. 

The  council  pointed  out  that  during 


the  period  1980  to  1968  workers  earnings 
have  increased  by  31  percent  yet  real 
wages  by  only  11  percent.  This,  during  a 
period  when  after  tax  business  profits 
have  skyrocketed  91  percent. 

The  council  is  also  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  trend  toward  economic  con- 
centration through  the  recent  prolific 
growth  of  conglomerates  and  one  bank 
holding  companies. 

In  its  message  on  tax  reform,  the  coun- 
cil not  only  urges  the  closing  of  the  glar- 
ing loopholes  and  tax  advantages  which 
give  self-defeating  tax  breaks  to  upper 
income  brackets,  but  also  makes  overall 
recommendations  designed  to  Instill  in 
our  tax  laws  equitable  treatment  for 
those  in  the  lower  Income  brackets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  not  all  of 
the  Members  will  agree  with  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council's  conclusions,  but 
the  statements  are  must  reading  for 
those  who  want  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  economic  issues  of  the  day. 

The  two  statements  follow : 
Statement  by  thi  AFLr-CIO  Exkcutivk  Coun- 

cn.  ON  Tax   Rxtorm,   Bal   HAxBotra,  Pla., 

Vksmvamx  ai,  1969 

Tbe  basic  inequities  In  the  federal  tax  sys- 
tem can  be  simply  stated: 

1.  Many  of  the  wealthiest  Individuals  In 
tbe  United  States  pay  not  one  single  cent 
In  federal  income  taxes.  BUT 

2.  Many  of  tbe  poorest  Individuals  In  the 
country,  who  Uve  In  what  the  government 
defines  as  poverty,  are  forced  to  pay  federal 
Income  taxes. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  this  Is  a  reprehensible  situation, 
which  must  be  corrected.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  a  double  standard  of  taxation,  which 
heaps  an  unfairly  great  part  of  the  biuden 
of  running  the  federal  government  on  the 
shoulders  of  America's  middle-Income  fami- 
lies, many  of  whom  are  trade  unionists. 

We  Insist  America  must  achieve  a  standard 
of  tax  fairness  and  we  are  therefore  pleased 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  announced  Its  Intention  of  conduct- 
ing a  full-fledged  tax  reform  Investigation. 

Major  reform  of  the  federal  tax  structure 
has  been  talked  about  for  znany  years.  Yet 
on  April  16,  1969,  those  who  receive  billions 
In  capital  gains  from  stock-market  and  real- 
estate  transactions,  from  tax-free  Interest  on 
state  and  local  bonds,  from  oil-  and  other  un- 
justifiable mineral-depletion  allowances,  and 
from  other  forms  of  unearned  Income,  will 
still  enjoy  special  tax  shelters.  Some  will  use 
their  "foundations"  and  family  trusts  as  tax- 
dodging  schemes,  and  tax  loopholes  will  still 
be  a  major  crop  of  many  operators  of  large 
farm  enterprises.  The  transfer  of  large  sums 
by  gifts  and  at  death  will  still  be  accom- 
plished by  evasions  that  make  taxation  based 
on  ability  to  pay  a  sham.  Fast  depreciation 
will  provide  real  estate  operators  with  tax- 
free  bonanzas,  which  are  also  major  factors 
in  the  rise  of  land  costs  and  rents.  Some 
wealthy  Individuals  will  don  the  mantle  of 
philanthropy,  but  they  will  use  the  unlim- 
ited charitable-deduction  loophole  and  the 
federal  government  will  honor  their  pledges. 

In  1967,  21  Individuals  who  reported  In- 
comes above  91  million  and  155  who  reported 
Incomes  of  $200,000  or  over,  paid  not  a  dollar 
of  federal  Income  tax. 

In  contrast,  some  2%  million  persons  whose 
Incomes  fell  below  the  government's  "pov- 
erty line"  paid  $100  million  In  federal  Income 
taxes. 

These  loopholes  of  special  privilege  for 
wealthy  people  and  corporations  take  their 
toll  of  the  public's  confidence  In  the  federal 
Income-tax  structure.  They  are  also  ex- 
pensive In  dollars. 

Just  three  major  loopholes    capital  gains. 
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exemption  of  state  and  local  bond  Interest, 
and  tax  windfalls  to  oil,  gas  and  other  min- 
eral operations — cost  the  Treasury  approxi- 
mately 97  billion  m  1968. 

The  7  percent  tax  credit  for  investment  In 
machinery  and  equipment  produces  over  92 
billion  for  corporations.  Moreover,  this 
special  tax  privilege  contributes  to  difficul- 
ties in  the  money  market  and  adds  to  upward 
pressures  on  interest  rates. 

Most  of  these  loopholes  have  developed  over 
a  quarter  century  of  horse-trading  for 
special  privileges,  frequently  under  the  guise 
of  promoting  or  encourtiglng  an  activity  in 
the  national  Interest.  Unfortunately,  the  costs 
of  these  special  privileges  In  terms  of  dollars, 
equity,  wastefulness  and  taxpayer  confidence 
have  far  outweighed  any  benefits. 

Yet  despite  this  sad  record,  it  Is  becoming 
increasingly  fashionable  in  some  circles  to 
advocate  additional  tax  loopholes  for  wealthy 
people  and  corporations,  in  the  guise  of 
panaceas  for  virtually  every  national  111  that 
can  be  identified.  There  is  talk  of  adding  new 
tax  gimmicks  for  real-estate  operators,  many 
ol  whom  are  now  more  accurately  considered 
in  the  business  of  constructing  tax  shelters 
rather  than  shelters  for  people.  And  there  are 
tax  forgiveness  oroposals  ranging  from  those 
which  supposedly  would  provide  incentives 
to  industry  for  on-the-job  training  and  in- 
ner-city industrial  development  to  those 
which  would  encourage  gold  mining. 

Those  who  make  these  proposals  would 
further  reward  those  who  already  more  than 
adequately  share  la  America's  affluence,  and 
use  as  their  excuse,  the  plight  of  those  who 
are  today  in  trouble  because  they  do  not 
have  their  fair  share. 

We  view  such  schemes  as  haphazard,  costly 
and  wasteful  approaches  to  meeting  the 
nation's  goals.  Tax  forgiveness  has  the  same 
impact  on  the  federal  budget  as  a  direct 
expenditure. 

Yet,  through  such  gimmicks,  the  federal 
government  relinquishes  budgetary  control 
to  the  wealthy  Investors  and  businesses  who 
reap  most  of  the  benefits.  When  a  privileged 
few  are  provided  shelters  that  enable  them 
to  avoid  their  fair  tax  share,  others  must 
reach  deeper  into  their  pockets. 

We  believe  that  the  nation's  interest  can- 
not be  served  through  tax  forgiveness 
schemes  or  other  forms  of  "no-strlngs"  fed- 
eral aid  that  are  not  subject  to  the  Congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  specific  programs,  whose 
funds  must  be  used  in  line  with  national 
priorities,  imder  federal  performance. 

The  Congress  and  the  new  Administration 
must  assign  top  legislative  priority  to  sub- 
stantial and  thoroughgoing  reformation  of 
the  federal  Income-tax  structure. 

We  call  for: 

1.  EllmlnaUon  oC  the  loopholes  of  special 
tax  privilege  for  wealthy  families  and  cor- 
porations. 

2.  A  TTiiniTniim  tax  on  all  income  over  a 
total  which  would  provide  protection  for 
legitimate  small  Investors  but  which  would 
require  at  least  some  tax  payment  from  those 
whose  huge  Incomes  are  now  preferentially 
taxed  or  totally  tax-exempt. 

3.  Removal  of  the  Impoverished  from  the 
federal  income-tax  rolls. 

4.  Reduction  in  the  relative  tax  burden  for 
low-   and  moderate-income  families. 

6.  Rejection  of  proposals  for  new  tax  loop- 
holes, which  would  provide  additional  bene- 
fits for  wealthy  people  and  businesses  and 
create  even  more  Ineqtiitles  In  the  federal 
tax  structure. 

6.  Unequivocal  dismissal  of  all  proposals 
for  a  federal  retail  sales  tax.  Whether  such 
proposals  are  called  "value-added"  taxes  or 
offered  clearly  as  a  tax  on  consumer,  the  ef- 
fect Is  the  same — those  who  can  afford  it 
least,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden. 

7.  Repeal  the  provision  of  double  deprecia- 
tion on  all  new  construction,  except  low-  and 
moderate-rental  housing,  and  tbe  7%  tax 
credit  for  busmes^  Investment  in  machines 
and  equipment. 


Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  EhcECUTivE  Cotto- 

cn.  ON  THE  National  Economy,  Bal  Har- 

BOXTR,  Fla.,  February  21,  1969 

The  economic  outlook  for  1969  is  clouded 
by  uncertainty  about  the  degree  of  slow- 
down during  the  course  of  the  year  and  the 
policies  that  the  new  Administration  will 
pursue. 

The  pace  of  economic  expansion  Is  already 
slowing  dovm  and  the  government's  brake  on 
economic  growth  may  be  going  too  far.  More- 
over, Its  emphasis  on  slowing  residential 
construction,  while  maintaining  special  tax 
subsidies  for  business  investment,  is  mis- 
guided. Interest  rates  have  soared  to  unprece- 
dented heights.  There  Is  danger  of  rising  un- 
employment. 

Some  slower  economic  pace  was  to  be  ex- 
pected this  year  after  the  5  percent  real  ex- 
pansion of  1968,  the  seventh  consecutive 
year  of  economic  growth.  The  temporary  sur- 
tax, adopted  in  1968,  is  withdrawing  about 
911  billion  a  year  from  consumers  and  busi- 
ness, to  pay  for  part  of  tbe  increase  in  mili- 
tary spending.  The  hold-down  on  govern- 
ment expenditures,  ordered  by  Congress  last 
year,  has  placed  a  lid  on  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional funds  the  government  can  put  into 
the  economy's  spending  stream.  The  increase 
in  Social  Security  taxes,  effective  January  1, 
is  withdrawing  about  91  Vi  billion  a  year  from 
employees  and  a  similar  amount  from  busi- 
ness, to  pay  for  Improved  Social  Security 
benefits.  In  addition,  the  buying  power  of 
the  average  worker's  weekly  take-home  pay 
increased  only  slightly  last  year,  after  ac- 
counting for  taxes  and  the  4.2  percent  rise 
In  living  costs. 

On  top  of  these  dampening  developments, 
new  restrictive  government  measures  have 
been  Imposed  In  the  early  weeks  of  1969: 

The  prime  Interest  rate  that  the  commer- 
cial banks  charge  their  richest  customers  and 
best  credit  risks  was  raised  to  an  unprece- 
dented 7  percent — an  effective  prime  rate  of 
over  8  percent,  because  of  the  banks'  re- 
quirement that  such  borrowers  maintain  an 
interest-free  deposit.  This  boost  in  the  prime 
rate  Is  raising  Interest  rates  all  along  the 
line — to  medium-sized  and  small  businesses, 
to  home-buyers,  farmers,  consiuners  and  the 
government.  Some  new  federal  securities  have 
been  floated.  In  recent  weeks,  at  the  highest 
Interest  rates  in  over  100  years.  These  high 
costs  for  borrowed  money  are  being  built 
Into  the  price  structure,  from  manufacturer 
to  retailer  and  consumer — to  the  profit  of  the 
banks  and  other  lenders.  In  addition,  these 
high  Interest  rates,  accompanied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  squeeze  on  bank  credit,  threat- 
en a  sharp  slow-dovm  of  economic  activities. 
The  government  increased  the  Interest 
rates  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  from  the 
high  6%  percent  rate  of  early  January  to 
7V4  percent — an  effective  rate  of  8  percent, 
when  Insurance  is  Included.  This  peak  rate 
on  government-backed  mortgages,  on  top  of 
the  excessive  rates  for  builders'  loans,  la 
boosting  the  cost  of  homes,  which  the  home- 
buyer  Is  required  to  pay  for  the  entire  term 
of  the  mortgage.  These  costs  are  narrowing 
the  home-buying  market.  A  slow-down  of 
residential  construction  Is  threatened,  in- 
stead of  the  vast  home-buldlng  expansion 
that  is  needed. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  statements  by 
some  officials  of  the  new  Administration — as 
well  as  by  business  spokesmen — that  a  sub- 
stantial rise  of  unemployment  may  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  greater  price  stability. 

The  notion  that  there  Is  an  inevitable, 
mechanical  trade-off  between  inflation  and 
unemployment  Is  economically  false  and 
loaded  with  social  dynamite.  Advocates  of 
this  Neanderthal  view  have  never  explained 
how  a  million  additional  unemployed  can 
possibly  reduce  such  price  pressures  as  physi- 
cians' fees,  hospital  charges,  auto  and  prop- 
erty Insurance  rates,  which  have  risen  sharply 
In  the  past  decade.  Yet  a  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment would  hit  the  moet  vulnerable  workers 
hardest — ^the  most  recently  hired,  the  least 


skilled,  particularly  Negroes,  other  minorities 
and  young  workers. 

Furthermore,  relative  price  stability  can — 
and  must — be  achieved  without  a  growing 
army  of  unemployed.  Expanded  manpower 
training  programs,  an  effective  nation-wide 
employment  service  and  reduction  of  bottle- 
necks can  help.  But  most  essential  to  achieve- 
ment of  relative  price  stability  is  lower  profit 
margins  and  reduced  profit  rates  of  return 
on  Investment. 

Indeed,  the  inflation  of  recent  years  has 
been  largely  a  profit  Inflation.  Proflts  sky- 
rocketed between  1960  and  1966,  and  after  a 
dip  in  1967,  they  moved  up  again  last  year. 
Business  Week  (February  8)  reports:  "In 
1968,  U.S.  corporations  earned  more  money 
than  they  ever  did  before  In  a  single  year — 
thanks  In  good  part  to  sharply  rising  prices." 

Business  proflts  have  soared,  far  out  of  line 
with  other  major  types  of  Income.  Between 
1960  and  1968 — 

After-tax  proflts  skyrocketed  91   percent; 

Dividend  payments  to  stockholders  soared 
84  percent; 

But  the  weekly,  after-tax  take-home  pay 
of  the  average  non-sfipervlsory  worker  In- 
creased only  31  percent  and.  In  terms  of 
buying  power,  merely  11  percent. 

These  trends  are  creating  economic  and 
social  imbalances.  An  Increased  share  of  the 
nation's  Income  has  been  shifted  to  profits. 
And  the  profit-laden  corporations  are  con- 
tinuing to  boost  their  investments  in  new 
and  Improved  plants,  machines  and  equip- 
ment— after  a  100  percent  rise  between  1960 
and  1968 — although  Industry's  operating  rate 
Is  only  about  84  percent  of  existing  produc- 
tlve  capacity.  This  situation,  which  has  been 
contributing  to  inflationary  pressures  In  re- 
cent years,  threatens  to  create  a  future  gap 
between  the  economy's  rapidly  growing 
capacity  to  produce  and  lagging  demand  for 
goods  and  services. 

1.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  Insists 
that  full  employment  must  be  the  nation's 
primary  economic  goal.  The  government's  tax, 
expenditure  and  monetary  policies  for  an 
adequate  rate  of  economic  growth  should  be 
supplemented  by  manpower  training  meas- 
ures and  a  federal  program  to  create  jobs  for 
the  remaining  hard-core  unemployed  and 
under-employed  In  providing  needed  public 
services. 

2.  Residential  construction  must  be  shel- 
tered from  the  ravages  of  the  credit- squeeze 
and  unprecedented  interest  rates. 

The  7  percent  investment  tax  credit  should 
be  repealed — to  curb  the  flow  of  available 
funds  Into  business  Investment  and  provide 
additional  funds  for  home-bulldlng. 

The  provision  of  double  depreciation 
should  be  repealed  on  all  new  construction, 
except  low-  and  moderate-rental  housing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  should  direct 
FNMA  (Fannie  Mae)  to  assist  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing,  at  the  lowest 
possible  Interest  rate. 

The  development  of  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment security,  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968 — government-backed  mortgage 
bonds — should  be  speeded  up,  to  attract  new 
Investment  funds  Into  housing. 

3.  The  government's  monetary  policy 
should  be  eased  at  the  first  signs  of  a  general 
economic  softening  and  rising  trend  of  tm- 
employment.  Moreover,  a  thorough  Congres- 
sional review  of  monetary  policy  Is  needed — 
for  the  development  of  a  policy  that  is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  nation  and  the  American 
I>eopIe,  rather  ttian  merely  the  banks  and 
other  lenders. 

4.  The  trend  of  \inemployment  in  the 
months  ahead  and  the  level  of  military  ex- 
pendltiu-es  should  be  key  factors  In  deciding 
whether  the  temporary  siwtax  should  be 
terminated  in  mid-year,  phased  out  or 
continued. 

A  rising  trend  of  unemployment  in  tbe 
coming  months  would  be  a  strong  reason  to 
terminate  this  temporary  tax  or  to  begin 
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to  plutfM  It  out.  If  the  lurtax  Is  continued 
for  another  tlz  months  or  a  year — or  If  part 
of  It  Is  maintained — the  surtax  rate  should 
be  applied  to  Income  that  Is  now  excluded 
from  federal  taxation,  ss  a  result  of  the  ma- 
jor loopholes  for  capital  gains,  oil  and  min- 
eral depletion  allowances  and  Income  from 
state  and  local  bonds. 

6.  Reform  of  the  tax  structure  Is  long  over- 
due— to  elUnlnate  loopholes  of  special  tax 
prlvllegee  for  wealthy  ramllles  and  business, 
to  establish  a  mlnlmiun  tax  that  will  end 
tax  avoidance  and  to  reduce  the  relative  tax 
burden  on  low-  and  moderate-Income  faml- 
llea. 

6.  A  substantial  rise  In  the  buying  power 
of  wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  Is 
needed  to  provide  wage  and  salary  earners 
with  a  fair  share  of  economic  progress  and 
to  strengthen  the  consumer  foundation  of 
the  national  eonomy. 

The  lag  of  real  wages  and  salaries  must  be 
•nded.  Rapidly  rising  productivity  and  great 
business  profits  make  possible  substantial 
Improvements  in  workers'  earnings,  within 
the  context  of  a  relatively  stable  price  level. 

7.  Rising  business  profits  should  be  baaed 
on  an  expanding  sales  volume,  rather  than 
on  swbHen  profit  margins  at  the  expense  of 
oonsuftfers  and  workers — to  curb  preasiires 
on  the  price  level  and  to  provide  an  improved 
economic  balance  between  wages,  proflta, 
dividends  and  other  forms  of  Income. 

8.  We  are  disturbed  by  the  accelerated  rate 
of  economic  concentration  In  the  past  few 
years— Including  conglomerate  mergers  and 
one-bank  holding  companies — and  the  Im- 
paot  of  this  trend  on  the  national  economy. 
We  \urge  the  Congress  and  appropriate  gOT- 
enunent  agencies  to  make  the  facts  fully 
known  to  the  public  and  to  curb  the  adverse 
Impacts  of  this  trend. 


LET'S  REFORM  FEDERAL  DEBT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  House  soon  will  be  taking  up  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  to  revise  Federal 
debt  accounting  and  to  change  the  cell- 
ing on  the  national  debt.  The  Detroit. 
Bllch.,  News  has  quite  accurately  pointed 
out  that  this  proposal  is  part  of  the  "uni- 
fied budget"  reform  package  formulated 
under  President  Johnson.  This  high-level 
Commission  in  my  opinion  did  a  fine  job 
in  a  very  technical  area.  The  Detroit 
News  In  an  editorial  dated  March  1  em- 
phasizes that  the  Nixon  plan  to  add 
Government  agency  borrowings  to  the 
public  debt  while  excluding  trust  fund 
purchases  of  U.S.  securities  would  pro- 
vide better  control  of  agency  borrow- 
ings. As  the  Detroit  News  makes  clear 
in  its  editorial,  the  entire  Kennedy  Com- 
mission budget  and  national  debt  reform 
package  was  put  together  to  enlighten 
and  not  to  confuse  or  deceive.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Detroit  News  has  urged 
Congress  to  endorse  the  proposed  na- 
tional debt  accounting  changes.  The 
editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Detroit  News.  Mar.  1,  196S1 
List's  "Rxform"  PKDnAi./DsaT 

It's  that  time  of  year  again.  With  the  pre- 
dictability of  the  seasons,  the  administration 
m  Washington  Is  requesting  a  change  in  the 
celling  on  the  national  debt.  This  time,  how- 
ever. President  Nixon  wants  a  change  as  part 
of  an  overall  reform  of  federal  financial  re- 
porting. It  should  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Some  two  years  ago,  a  commission  was 
established  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  charged  with  reforming  the  meth- 


ods of  presenting  the  federal  budget  and 
various  other  financial  reports.  The  commis- 
sion was  chaired  by  the  present  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  David  Kennedy. 

This  commission  recommended  the  "uni- 
fied" budget,  replacing  the  administrative, 
national  Income  and  cash  budgets.  By  de- 
fining a  comprehensive  budget,  the  commis- 
sion was  able  to  simplify  government  report- 
ing and.  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  the 
administrative  temptation  to  choose  the 
budget  which  put  It  In  the  best  light.  This 
had  been  occurring  with  alarming  frequency. 

The  commission  also  advised  changes  in 
the  calculation  of  the  national  debt  to  con- 
centrate on  debt  issues  outstanding  to  the 
public.  It  recommended  the  exclusion  of 
special  debt  Issues  held  by  the  government's 
own  trust  funds,  such  as  the  social  security 
and  highway  trusts.  This  Is  the  reform  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  requesting  from  Congress. 

The  national  debt  stands  at  9363  billion, 
bumping  close  to  the  93flS  billion  celling. 
Oovemment  trust  funds  hold  *80  billion;  the 
public  holds  $283  billion.  If  the  trust  fund 
amount  Is  excluded  from  the  celling,  the 
Nixon  administration  would  suggest  lowering 
the  celling  to  about  »300  billion.  It  would 
also  add  to  the  "public"  debt  some  911  bil- 
lion currently  outstanding  on  special  govern- 
ment agency  Issues.  That  would  eliminate 
the  loophole  of  "going  around"  the  debt 
celling  by  Issuing  debt  through  agencies 
rather  than  directly  through  the  treasiiry. 

If  we  combine  the  9283  billion  now  In  the 
"public"  portion  and  the  911  billion  "agency" 
debt,  the  new  total  would  be  9294  billion, 
subject  to  a  new  ceUlng  of  9300  billion.  Then, 
counting  on  the  planned  budget  surpluses 
over  the  next  fiscal  years,  this  total  public 
debt  could  fall  as  low  as  9280  billion.  The 
government  debt  held  by  the  trust  funds 
would  be  reported  but  would  not  count  un- 
der the  ceUlng. 

The  reform  Involves  no  subterfuge;  It  pro- 
vides better  control  by  Including  agency 
Issues.  It  Is  part  of  a  reform  package  rec- 
ommended under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  now  endorsed  by  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. And  It  may  end  the  monotony 
of  annual  trips  to  raise  the  debt  celling.  We 
think  Congress  should  welcome  the  change 
with  open  arms. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kleppe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lennon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  ,  for  today,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  week,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  mother) . 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  1  hour,  on  March  26. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  Include  an 
address. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McKneallv. 
Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  SxEiGER  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Broxzman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McClttre. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Haumerschhidt. 

Mr.  SmTH  of  California. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Langen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hays  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  JoNxs  of  Alabama  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mills  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanix. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECXmVE  COMMUNICAnONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

566.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  relative  to  ex- 
ports of  significant  defense  articles  for  the 
period  Jantiary  to  June  1968,  pursuant  to  tba 


provisions  of  Public  Law  90-269;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

566.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  and  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-86);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

557.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  actions  of  the  Department  to 
develop  a  school  desegregation  program  In 
the  North  that  is  equal  In  size  and  scope  to 
its  program  In  the  South,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

558.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

559.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Agency  on  its  activities  under 
section  401  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  that  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Government   Operations. 

560.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADD.-^BO: 

HJR.  8137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  program  of  child-welfare 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ANNXmZIO: 

H.R.  8138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery 
of  damages  sustained  in  transportation  of 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8139.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8140.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  for  the  prose- 
cution of  veterans'  claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  8141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  establish 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  air 
traffic  controllers;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 

H.R.  8142.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  of  American 
workers;  to  the  Coounittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAQGI: 

H.R.  8143.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R  8144.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 


tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJt.  8145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8146.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4063(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  of  specified  articles  from 
the  tax  on  motor  vehicles);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  8147.  A  bin  to  change  the  definition 
of  anmiunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  CJode;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8148.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.8149.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  establish 
certain    requirements    with    respect    to    air 
traffic  controllers;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  8150.   A   bill   for  the  elimination   of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the  Inhalation  of  coal  dust;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  al  Labor. 

H.R.  8151.  A  bin  to  prohibit  poUtlcal  in- 
fluence vrith  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations in  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.   8152.    A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  8153.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  91,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  8154.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  of  certain  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8155.  A  bni  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
mails  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the 
exhibition  of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  8156.  A  bni  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the 
exhibition  of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  8157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used  to 
offset  nonfarm  Income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Satlor.  and  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.R.  8158.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for   other   pxxrposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  8159.  A  bni  to  amend  section  837, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain acts  involving  the  use  of  Incendiary 
devices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8160.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  by  provid- 
ing separate  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  new  construction  and  for  modernization 
of  facilities,  authorizing  Federal  guarantees 
of  loans  for  such  modernization  and  Federal 
payment  of  part  of  the  interest  thereon,  au- 
thorizing grants  for  modernization  of  emer- 
gency rooms  of  general  hospitals,  and  ex- 
tending and  making  other  improvements  In 
the  program  authorized  by  these  provisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  8161.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  voluntary  certification  of  motor  vehicle 
mechanics  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, to  assist  the  States  in  establishing  pro- 
grams for  the  compulsory  licensing  of  motor 
vehicle  mechanics,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees who  terminate  their  railroad  employ- 
ment before  completing  10  years  of  railroad 
service  may  apply  for  and  receive  a  refund 
of  the  railroad  retirement  taxes  which  they 
have  paid;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8163.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
under  certadn  conditions,  service  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  before  World  War  I  may  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  whether  a  veteran 
meets  the  service  requirements  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pension;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  8164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other  po- 
tentially harmful  items,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  southern  New  Jerseyf  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  8166.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  to  rela- 
tives of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  killed 
in  Vietnam;    to  the  Committee   on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  8167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  from  $600  to  SI. 200 
and   to   allow   a  deduction  for  certain  ex- 
penses  of   higher  education:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  8168.  A  bill  providing  for  Federal  rail- 
road safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  8169.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  In 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8170.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mrs.  MAT: 

HJt.  8171.  A  bUl  to  ohange  th«  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposw  Of  chspt«r  44 
of  tltl«  18  of  tb«  United  States  Code;  to  tbm 
Oomxnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

HJl.  8173.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Oommunl- 
catlona  Act  of  1934  to  make  certain  non- 
profit  coUegea  and  unlveralUee  eligible  for 
granti  for  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  facilities:  to  tbe  committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 
By  Mr.  MUnSH: 

HJt.  8173.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  tbe 
aoelal  Security  Act  to  repeal  tbe  provisions 
limiting  tbe  number  of  children  with  reepect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Bieans. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

BJt.  8174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1088  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persona  on  a  8i>ace-avallable  basis;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


Sy  Mr.  MONTCK>MERT: 
.  wr"  S175.  A  blU  to  amend  tttle  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  mailing  of 
certain  pubUcatlons  of  State  departments  of 
agriculture  as  second-class  mall;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CItU  Service. 

By  Mr.  NATCHKR: 
HJi.  8178.  A  bin  to  amend  tttle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  tbe 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  OmiVOER: 

HJt.8177.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  agrlcultuie; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HH.  8178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  tbe 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

HJl.  8179.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  died.  Is  captured.  Is  missing  In 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  8180.  A  bill  to  Increase  educational 
opportunities  throughout  the  Nation  by  pro- 
viding grants  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  supple- 
mental educational  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

HJl.  8181.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  tuition 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  elementary 
and  secondary  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
°  HJl.    8182.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control   Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  B4r.  ROTBAL: 

H.R.  8183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  tbe  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8184.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  Individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8185.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680 


to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Button)  : 

H.R.  8186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the'  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 

H.R.  8187.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  established  by  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other 
ptirpoeea;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHRTVER: 

H.R.  8188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  lOOtb 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Wichita,  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

HJl.  8189.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  prevent 
multiple   taxation   of   certain   kinds  of   in- 
come:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAOOKHS: 

HJl.  8190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  tbe  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971.  and  1972;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Bdr.  STCIGER  of  Arizona: 

HJl.  8191.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  VH  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  In  order  to  authorize  bilingual  education 
programs  Ln  certain  schools  for  Indian  chil- 
dren; to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  8192.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
an  Operation  Bootstrap  for  the  American 
Indian  In  order  to  Improve  conditions  among 
Indians  on  reservations  and  In  other  com- 
munities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  8193.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  61  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  lot- 
teries to  exempt  deer-hiinting  contests;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8194.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize conditional  pretrial  release  or  pretrial 
detention  of  certain  {>ersons  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8195.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  70  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  8196.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  niuslng  home  care 
may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  8197.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  8198.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
tbe  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up 
to  $100  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
for  tbe  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

HJl.  8199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself,  Mr.  PntKiNs,  Mr.  Dki«t, 
Mr.  CAazT,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Foao,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mn. 
Mnnc    Mr.    Oatdos.    Mr.    Rooimo. 


Mr.  Bolakd,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Moos- 
HXAs,  Mr.  MnnsH,  Mr.  Pattcn,  Mr. 
HowAKO,  and  Mrs.  Hbckub  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) : 
H  R  8200.  A  bill  to  improve  and  increase 
postsecondary      educational      opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction   of   comprehensive   community 
colleges;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
HJl.  8201.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  veter- 
ans of  Mexican  border  hositlllties  the  same 
benefits  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  periods  of 
war;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  ^Sx.  TUNNEY: 
HJl.  8202.  A  bill  to  require  oil  emulsifiers 
to  be  registered  and  labeled  and  to  require 
tbe  establishment  of  safe  tolerances  for  the 
use  of  oil  emulsifiers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HH.  8203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hohokam  Pima  National 
Monument  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Snaketown 
archeological  site,  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  8204.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  tbe 
awarding  of  a  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  to 
relatives  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJl.  8205.  A  bUl  to  designate  tbe  Inter- 
state System  as  the  "Eisenhower  Interstate 
Highway  System";  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  8206.  A  bill  to  establish  a  sonic  boom 
damage  fund  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
damages  caused  by  sonic  booms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  8207.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  8208.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  medical,  technical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  problems  and  opp>ortunlties 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medi- 
cal progress  toward  making  transplantation 
of  organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a 
practical  alternative  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Fed- 
eral institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  programs  for  patients 
with  kidney  disease  and  for  the  conduct  of 
training  related  to  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  514.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  lax.  PODELL: 
H.J.  Res.  515.  Joint    resolution    creating   a 
Select  Joint  Committee  on  Population  an(^ 
Family  Planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROOESIS  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  tbe  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
lic schools  m  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SKUBTTZ: 

H.J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

B.J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
tbe  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  purpKise  of  setting  up  a 
joint  United  States-Mexican  Commission  to 
investigate  the  fiow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugs,  and  dangerous  drugs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156.  Ooncurrent  resolution  re- 
alfiimlng  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 

H.  Res.  288.  Resolution  expressing  tbe  sense 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 

to    establishing    an    all-volunteer    military 

force;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RKTP  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  289.  Resolution  to  abolish  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  Res.  290.  Resolution,  U.8.  aid  for  Iraqi 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Res.  291.  Resolution  to  abolish  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Conunittee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.  Res.  292.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
tbe  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Bee.  293.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXil,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

36.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  amending  the 
Health  Professional  Educational  Assistance 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

36.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the 
amounts  of  minimum  monthly  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

37.  Also,  a  memorial  of  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tbe  State  of  MaBsachusetts, 
relative  to  Income  tax  deductions  for  home- 
owners; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.8209.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oenaro 
M.  Quodala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  8210.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.  Contino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8211.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
and  Vlncenza  Olacalone;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8212.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Napolltano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  8213.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlonyslos 
and  Dlmltra  Papadopoulos  and  minor  son, 
Alexandroe  Papadopoulos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8214.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antol- 
netta  Rlnaldl  Zlmbelll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HJl.  8216.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Scianna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

HJl.  8216.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Santino 
Badalamentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8217.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Salvatore 
Blvona;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8218.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mariano 
and  Dolores  Cablglosu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cavallo;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8220.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Anna 
Crlscuolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  8221.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Angels  De- 
Ouzman;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8222.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
OaUina;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.B.  8223.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Lucia 
Guldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Mauro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  A. 
Passldomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Quintans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Flumefreddo  Lembo  and  Giovanni  Lembo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8228.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lucia 
Vasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJl.  8229.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Consuela 
R.  Rullan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  8230.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nayagam 
Josinath  milary  and  his  wife,  Nlrmala  Mercy 
Hillary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8231.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Nlckolas 
George  Pollzos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

HJl.  8232.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlko 
Ishlzawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

HJl.  8233.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
Stona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  8234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arlstol 
Coronel    Sandoval    and    Dr.    AUcla   Callcosa 
Sandoval;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

HJl.  8235.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Rocco 
Vemlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  8236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Andrea  Rlpepl  and  Mrs.  Concetta  Rlpepl;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.8237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Capoblanco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  8238.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marco 
Valra;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  8239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Lavorato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  8240.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Verbeke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

H.R.  8241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Aguedo  Avarlclo  Betodo,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Amelia  Retodo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  8242.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Sebastiano  SagUmbenl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  8243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Nuoclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HJl.  8244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel  F. 
Fuentes  Arrogante;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8245.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carmela 
Llna  Buttice;  to  the  Cc»nmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Thl  Thu  Cue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. -- 

H.R.  8247.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Destln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  8249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Cavada  Guzman;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8260.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amathlne  (Amentine)  S.  Hernandez  and  her 
children,  Vlvlane  Marie  Nidaud  and  Jean 
Michel  Arbonel;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8251.  A  bin  for  tbe  reUef  of  Edwin 
Halle  Harris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8262.  A  bill  for  relief  of  John  Sellers 
Lyle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.8263.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Teruko 
Morino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8254.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Yu  Yuet 
Moy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8255.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fabian 
Tolete  and  his  wife.  Pas  D.  Tolete;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Claudy  Xavler;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

HJl.  8267.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Klmlko 
Nakandakari  Kline;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  8268.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Adello  F. 
Vlllaruel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  8259.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Renato 
Benvenuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Dl  Megllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

70.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Perclval 
E.  Jackson,  BrookvUle,  N.Y.,  relative  to  revi- 
sion of  the  Military  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

71.  Also,  petition  of  Vladimir  Marsanl, 
Rome,  Italy,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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March  -4,  1969 


FANNIN  ON  OXnDELINES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    ■OXTTK    CAJtOLZNA 
IN  THX  SXNATS  OP  THZ  UNITED  STATKS 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's edition  of  the  Charleston  News 
ti  Courier  contains  a  fine  editorial  prais- 
ing the  work  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin).  The  editorial 
points  out  that  he  has  no  sectional  ax 
to  grind  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights. 
Yet  the  editorial  quotes  our  colleague  as 
saying  that  5  years  after  the  passage  of 
title  vn,  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
no  less  than  22  agencies  are  Involved  in 
enforcing  It.  The  editorial  praises  Mr. 
Fannin  for  his  objective  attempt  to  show 
how  the  enforcement  of  guidelines  has 
resulted  in  complicated  sets  of  conflicting 
Kuldellnes.  The  editorial  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  the  enforcement  by  guideline 
Is  not  confined  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  This  tendency, 
says  the  News  &  Courier,  is  apparent  in 
other  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  issues  rules  and  reg- 
ulations having  the  weight  of  law  even 
though  not  authorized  by  the  Legislative 
Branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Charleston  News  &  Courier  has  recog- 
nized the  work  of  the  Senator  and  has 
given  publicity  to  his  efforts.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Guideline  Law,"  published  in  the 
Charleston  News  ti  Courier  of  Monday. 
March  3.  1969.  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed, 
as  follows: 

GutDXLDrz  Law 

Inasmuch  as  be  Is  neither  a  Democrat  nor 
a  Southerner.  Sen.  Paul  J.  Pannln.  R-Arlz^ 
has  no  sectional  ax  to  grind  on  the  subject 
of  civil  rlghu.  So  when  he  takes  aim  at  TlUe 
vn  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964  creating 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission what  he  says  Is  well  worth  hearing. 

Today,  five  years  after  passage  of  the  act, 
no  leaa  than  22  agencies  are  Involved  In  en- 
forcing It.  Sen.  Pannln,  presenUng  a  bill  In 
tlie  Senate  aimed  at  eUmlnatlng  the  confu- 
sion such  a  bevy  of  agendea  creates,  ex- 
plains matters  thus : 

"1  have  found  companies  which  have  been 
Inspected  by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and  have  been  told  to 
take  certain  actions  to  comply  with  Title 
vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  After  taking 
these  measures,  the  same  company  has  been 
visited  a  few  days  later  by  representatives  of 
the  Dept.  of  Defense  and  given  an  entirely 
new  set  of  requirements  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  the  executive  order  on  equal 
employment.  Later,  the  Office  of  Pederal 
Contract  Compliance,  under  the  Dept.  of 
Labor,  has  visited  the  same  plant  and  given 
the  company  stUl  another  list  of  require- 
ments. The  Dept.  of  Justice  has  then  be- 
come Involved  to  scrutinize  further  the 
company's  affairs.  And  finally,  state  and 
local  agencies,  where  they  exist,  may  also  g«t 
Into  the  act. . . . 

"It  has  become  apparent  that  none  of  the 
agencies.  Including  the  (Equal  Employment 
Opportunity)     Commission,    has    evidenced 


an  Inclination  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. Relying  on  Executive  Order  11246,  the 
policies  and  practices  of  these  agencies  are 
governed,  not  by  what  Congress  has  es- 
tablished as  law,  but  by  their  own  concept 
of  social  progress." 

The  federal  tendency  to  base  enforcement 
on  guidelines  Instead  of  on  law  obviously 
la  not  oonflned  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  It  is  apparent  also 
In  enforcement  of  Title  IV  of  the  act.  De- 
segregation of  Public  Education.  It  also  Is 
apparent  In  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Ped- 
eral  Trade  Commission,  which  issues  rules 
and  regulations  having  the  weight  of  law 
even  though  not  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

That  branch,  and  that  branch  only,  has 
the  power  to  put  an  end  to  time-consuming 
and  costly  harassment  coming  not  from  the 
law  but  from  executive  orders  and  agency 
guidelines  which  promote  social  theories 
beyond  the  limits  of  legislative  Intent. 


SCIENCE  PLANNING 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  12  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario),  chairman 
of  the  Science  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  gave 
the  annual  Ferguson  Lecture  at  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis. 

A  part  of  Mr.  Dadoario's  lecture  dealt 
with  future  science  planning  and  possible 
governmental  organization  for  science 
policy.  These  remarks  seem  to  me  par- 
ticularly timely,  and  I  Include  In  the 
Record  the  portion  of  the  lecture  which 
dealt  with  this  matter: 

SCIXMCK    PUINNINO 

One  thing  we  can  do  when  money  is  short 
Is  to  manage  it  better — get  more  out  of  It. 
make  It  last  longer. 

This  very  issue — getting  more  bang  for  otir 
science  buck — is  receiving  Intensified  scru- 
tiny right  now  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Por  the  most  part  it  Is  In  the  form  of  sur- 
veys and  reviews  looking  toward  revised  or 
Innovated  administrative  mechanisms.  Reor- 
ganization of  Pederal  science  management  In 
the  executive  branch  may  well  be  the  result. 
You  have  all  heard  some  distant  thunder  in 
this  regard  In  the  form  of  varying  proposals 
for  a  new  Department  of  Science — or  some- 
thing similar. 

While  no  decisions  in  the  arena  appear  to 
be  imminent,  the  matter  is  no  longer  jiut  an 
exercise  Ln  rhetorical  dialogue. 

At  this  point  I  should  Uke  to  stress  that 
we  on  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  Intend  to  become  very  much 
involved  in  the  fact-finding  and  informa- 
tional processes  which  eventually  wlU  lead 
to  changes  In  government  structures  for  the 
support  of  science.  This  Is  part  of  our  charter 
and  our  mission  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  would.  In 
my  view,  be  dereUct  to  undertake  lees. 

By  the  same  token,  perhafM  a  special  caveat 
should  be  added  to  the  effect  that  undue 
haste  in  this  effort  could  prove  abortive  and 
leave  us  with  somsthlng  less  effective  than 
what  we  now  have. 


Science  and  education  for  science.  It  seems 
to  me.  are  something  like  a  countryside  of 
nat\iral  shrubs  and  wUdflowers — the  total 
effect  of  which,  though  apparently  disorga- 
nized. Is  somehow  remarkably  eieg;ant  and 
beautiful.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  growth  of  this  coun- 
tryside. But  we  must  do  It  by  assuring  eco- 
logical necessities  such  as  adequate  but  not 
too  much  water,  prevention  of  erosion,  suffi- 
cient minerals,  appropriate  fauna  and  the 
like — not  by  trying  to  remake  It  into  a  for- 
mal garden  according  to  the  plan  of  a  single 
landscape  architect. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  simple,  but  my  guess 
Is  that  it  will  not  be  simple  at  all. 
coicMrrrxE  action 

As  we  on  the  Science  Committee  of  the 
Hoxue  begin  our  Inquiry  Into  government 
organization  for  science,  we  are  trying  to 
throw  out  a  fairly  comprehensive  dragnet  for 
Information. 

Hence  we  have  underway  pro  and  con 
analyses  of  the  various  possibilities  In  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  oft  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  We  are  having  Informal 
discussions  with  the  Committee's  Panel  on 
Science  and  Technology.  We  are  holding  fre- 
quent sessions,  in  camera,  with  the  Research 
Management  Advisory  Panel  of  our  Science 
Subcommittee.  We  are  in  Ualson  with  officials 
of  the  President's  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, both  incumbents  and  those  who  have 
served  In  the  past.  We  are  seeking  assistance 
through  frequent  exchanges  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  And  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  secure  additional  inputs  from  indus- 
try, the  academic  world  and  the  non-profits. 

When  we  have  completed  our  planned  ex- 
cursions into  these  fields  and  have  reviewed 
the  materials  accumulated,  hopefully  we 
shall  be  m  a  position  to  make  constructive 
suggestions  leading  to  a  lietter  deal  for 
Science. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  l>e  useful  to  draw  the 
curtains  of  speculation  and  to  describe  the 
varlotis  elements  of  the  organizational  fer- 
ment now  In  progress. 

MOTIVATIONS 

Just  what  are  the  motivations  behind  it? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  motivations, 
but  these  tend  to  stand  out  most  promi- 
nently. 

The  first  of  these  is  simply  a  matter  of  or- 
ganizational neatness.  Many  competent  and 
concerned  persons.  In  Congress  and  out,  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  beneficial  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  government  If  science  and 
technology  could  be  dealt  with  as  one  bu- 
reaucratic entity.  Presumably  this  would 
make  It  easier  to  handle  the  science  budget 
and  assess  its  management. 

A  second  motivation  is  a  rather  strong  be- 
lief in  some  quarters  that  a  Department  of 
Science  or  some  unified  science  agency  could 
exert  a  more  effective  and  dependable  priority 
lever  on  behalf  of  regular  funding.  As  a  visible 
and  permanent  agency,  they  aver.  Science  it- 
self would  be  something  with  which  Congress 
would  have  to  deal  individually  each  year  in 
the  appropriation  process.  As  such  It  could 
neither  be  Ignored  nor — with  watchful  pa- 
trons In  the  House  and  Senate — seriously  cur- 
tailed. 

A  third  motivation  is  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  Pederal  support  of  Science  should 
be  able  to  show  tangible  evidence  that  It  Is 
proving  effective  in  the  solution,  or  partial 
solution,  of  the  serious  social  problems  with 
which  the  nation  is  faced.  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  recognize  that  a 
considerable  groundswell  of  such  feeling  Is 
presently  running  through  the  Congress.  In 
the  months  ahead  It  may  weU  Increase. 
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ARKAS  or  CONCEXM 

From  an  organizational  point  of  view, 
studies  of  the  Federal  science  structure  seem 
to  be  concentrated  in  a  few  theaters,  some 
specific  and  some  general. 

One  of  these  is  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and,  particularly,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  The  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  whose  functions  have  never 
been  wholly  clear  nor  distinguishable  from 
those  of  other  organizational  units  within 
the  Executive  Office,  Is  a  major  target  of  re- 
view. 

A  second  area  Includes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  plus  the  other  more  or  lees 
"pure"  science  agencies  such  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  National  Aeronutlcs  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Another  group  whose  science  activities  are 
being  critically  reviewed  consists  of  the  many 
mlaslon-orlented  departments  and  agencies 
which  have  a  strong  stake  in  research  and 
development  or  In  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal education.  The  Departments  Involved  are 
those  of  Agriculture,  Commerce.  Defense, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Interior,  Labor,  Post 
Office,  State  and  Transportation.  The  agen- 
cies include  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  F'ederal  Power  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Arms  Control  Administration,  the  Veterans 
Administration — plus  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  an  area  that  Is  frequently  over- 
looked by  those  outside  the  government 
though  rarely  by  those  in  It — is  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  The  appropriate  central  ad- 
ministrative responsiblUty,  where  science  Is 
concerned,  of  the  Bureau  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  great  Interest  and  some  controversy  in 
recent  years.  Without  question  the  Bureau's 
hand  In  the  control  of  Science  spending  Is 
Influential — and  It  Is  of  special  interest  since 
the  Bureau  is  the  only  operational  agency 
of  government  which  Is  organized  to  con- 
sider all  Federal  science  activities  as  a  func- 
tional whole.  Beyond  this,  the  Bureau  has 
sufficient  resources  to  permit  a  continuing 
overview  of  science  activities  and  sufficient 
authority  to  make  its  determinations  stick. 
These  factors,  added  to  certain  questionable 
elements  concerning  the  Bureau's  compe- 
tence to  assess  the  relative  values  of  science — 
within  Itself  and  vls-a-vls  other  programs — 
make  the  Bureau's  role  in  the  future  a  par- 
ticularly Important  one. 

APPItOACHXS  * 

As  one  approaches  the  science  organiza- 
tion task,  a  host  of  questions  immediately 
begin  a  clamor  for  attention.  None  of  them 
Is  easy  to  answer.  None  can  be  Ignored.  Each 
Is  prefixed  by  the  words  "should  we?" 

For  example. 

Shotild  we  undertake  to  study  science  or- 
ganization primarily,  or  exclusively,  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view  with  adminis- 
trative reorganization  our  goal? 

Should  we  identify  oiu*  major  problem 
areas,  group  them  as  to  priority,  and  pro- 
ceed to  organize  science  supfMjrt  from  this 
Base? 

Should  we  consider  Science  alone  or  oper- 
ate on  an  Interdisciplinary  theme — that  Is, 
expand  our  inquiry  to  Include  such  other 
fields  as  education  and  cultural  affairs? 

Should  we  separate  academic  science  and 
graduate  education  from  their  sister  fields: 
applied  research.  deVelopment,  technology, 
secondary  and  undergraduate  education? 

Should  we  be  concerned  with  scientific 
manpower  and/or  engineering  training  as  a 
necessary  tool  of  our  society? 

Should  we  become  Involved  with  the  sticky 
problems  of  science  Information  handling 
and  exchange? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Should  we  expend  effort  upon  the  study 
and  utilization  of  Federal  science  labora- 
tories, their  missions,  reorganization  or  cen- 
tralization? 

Should  we  concern  ourselves  with  possible 
new  Federal  mechanisms  designed  solely  to 
determine  priorities  and  allocate  funds  ac- 
cordingly? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  we  must 
face. 

LEADING   CXTXBENT   POSSIBILITIES 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  questions 
cannot  now  be  answered  with  assurance,  sev- 
eral rather  specific  plans  for  Pederal  science 
organization  seem  to  have  gained  currency. 

Among  them,  the  following  five  appear  to 
have  the  most  substance  at  the  moment. 

(1)  A  prototype  Department  of  Science, 
Education  and  Cultural  Affairs.  This  would 
be  a  cabinet-level  organization  designed  to 
consolidate  eight  existing  Federal  units. 

The  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission — minus  its 
weapons  development  which  would  be  shifted 
to  Defense. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  from 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  National  Foundation  for  the  Art*  and 
Humanities. 

The  composition  of  such  a  Department 
would  be  based  on  organizations  whose  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  of  science  is  the 
major  objective,  whose  principal  operation 
Is  not  a  routine  program  and  which,  In  cases 
of  transferral,  would  be  drawn  from  agen- 
cies whose  mission  Is  not  precisely  dependent 
on  the  science  unit  transferred. 

(2)  A  corollary  of  the  foregoing  would  be  a 
cabinet-level  Department  of  Science  and 
Higher  Education. 

It  would  draw  together  essentially  the 
same  groups  listed,  but  its  functions  would 
be  defined  In  a  less  sweeping  fashion  and 
would  omit  any  responsibility  for  cultural 
development  per  se. 

A  still  more  watered-down  version  of  the 
cabinet- level  concept  would  be  a  Department 
of  Education  and  Research  whose  functions 
would  consist  mainly  of  those  now  performed 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  and  the  Foundation  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

(3)  A  loose  confederation  of  the  agencies 
listed  in  the  first  plan  has  also  been  pro- 
posed. 

This  la  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "QSA 
for  Science"  plan — with  reference  to  the  link 
of  logistical  services  now  provided  the  va- 
rious agencies  of  government  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  plan  conceives  of 
a  centralized  administration  of  the  agencies 
Involved,  with  common  operations  as  to 
general  administration,  budget  and  account- 
ing procedures  and  the  like — but  with  no 
overview  or  authority  as  to  mission,  priori- 
ties, program  development  or  operational 
activities. 

(4)  Another  plan  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  statutory  Council  of  Advisers  on 
Science  and  Education. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Council  would 
be  established  by  Congressional  action  (In 
contrast  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology which  originated  through  Executive 
reorganlzatlonal  authority  subject  to  Con- 
gressional veto.)  Its  members  would  be  full- 
time  Presidential  appointees  or  brought  from 
existing  Pederal  agencies. 

The  function  of  the  Council  would  be  to 
provide  a  continuing  service  to  the  President 
In  respect  to  pwlicy  matters  on  science  and 
technology,  education  and  their  multiple 
Interrelations.  A  further  role  of  the  Council 
would  presumably  be  to  help  meet  the  needs 
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of  Congress  for  understanding  the  facts  and 
position  of  the  administration  relative  to 
national  goals  In  these  matters.  In  short,  it 
would  concern  Itself  with  matters  now  con- 
cerning the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  possibly  some  of  those  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology — 
plus  central  policy  Issues  faced  by  the  Ped- 
eral government  with  resp>ect  to  education. 

(5)  The  fifth  contender  at  present  seems 
to  be  the  revamping  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

The  thought  here  Is  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology through  the  medium  of  a  specific 
Congressional  charter  and  mandate.  It  would 
become,  under  this  plan,  a  coordinator  of 
Pederal  Science  support,  a  priority-setter  and 
an  evaluator  of  results.  In  effect,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  would  thus  play 
a  more  influential  and  hard-nosed  role  than 
it  has  up  to  this  point. 

CONCLtrsIONS 

Clearly,  a  myriad  of  arguments  on  both 
sides  exists  with  regard  to  each  of  these 
proposals.  I  cannot  discuss  them  here  and. 
In  any  case,  given  my  present  inadequate 
state  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  premature 
to  attempt. 

I  have,  however,  reached  certain  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  some  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Science  organization  Issue  which 
I  would  like  to  submit  to  you. 

I  do,  for  example,  consider  the  general 
policy  which  exists  on  this  question — as  I 
described  it  earlier — to  be  valid  still.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  believe  an  overall  Science 
czar  or  a  single  super-bureau  created  to  gov- 
ern all  Federal  science  endeavors  Is  the  an- 
swer to  our  problems. 

It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  too  early  to  act  on 
the  proposition  of  a  cabinet-level  depart- 
ment, even  one  composed  only  of  those 
agencies  whose  principal  reason  for  being 
is  academic  science  or  education.  We  do  not 
yet  have  sufficient  information  on  the  prob- 
able effects  and  potential  of  a  Science  De- 
partment to  consider  formal  action.  The 
many  elements  involved,  moreover,  are  prob- 
ably still  too  diverse,  too  diffuse  and  too  111- 
defined  to  permit  the  emergence  of  a  logical 
proposal  along  these  lines. 

In  order  not  to  be  destructive  of  our  so- 
ciety and  some  of  Its  most  useful  institutions 
and  mores,  we  should  not,  I  think,  limit  our 
organizational  considerations  to  science 
alone.  As  the  ecologlsts  are  beginning  to  con- 
vince us,  we  live  In  an  Inter-related  world 
where  each  facet  has  Its  Impact  upon  ev- 
ery other  facet —  difficult  to  trace  as  It  may 
be.  This  I  believe  to  be  true  of  science  and 
technology  as  well.  It  must  not  be  niirtured 
or  used  Independently  of  or  without  regard 
for  the  lessons  taught  by  the  social  sciences, 
the  arts  and  the  humanities — as  well  as  the 
general  processes  of  education. 

The  mere  creation  of  more  advisory  groups 
which  have  no  responsibility  for  overseeing 
and  assessing  what  may  result  from  their 
advice,  nor  any  answerability  to  the  public 
through  Its  elected  officials,  fails  to  elicit 
much  enthusiasm  from  me.  Whatever  or- 
ganization structxire  we  come  up  with  even- 
tually must  be  responsible  in  more  than  one 
sense  of  the  word.  In  simi.  it  should  be  not 
only  capable  but  it  should  have  to  account 
for  its  particular  stewardship  of  the  scientific 
endeavor. 

Whatever  is  done  ought,  in  my  view,  to  be 
done  through  positive  legislation.  This  route 
will  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  study. 
debate  and  be  exposed  to  all  the  Issues.  I  rec- 
ognize that  this  Is  often  an  arduous  and  frus- 
trating procedure  in  many  Instances.  But  I 
submit  it  is  worthwhile — for  It  results  In 
Congressional  imderstandlng,  continuing  in- 
terest and  patronage  to  a  degree  that  execu- 
tive orders  and  reorganizations  rarely,  if  ever, 
achieve. 

Finally,  the  stakes  are  such  that  we  should 
begin  to  make  definite  plans  and  take  posl- 
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tlv*  ftction  Juat  •«  aoon  u  ■ufflclent  Infor- 
mation U  at  hand  and  oomp«t«nt  analyila 
mad*.  I  do  not  know  when  thU  point  will  be 
reacbed,  but  It  ahould  not  exceed  two  yean. 


UNIViatSAL  MAN 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or  K>1ITB   DAKOTA 

n»  TH«  SENATI  OF  THK  UNITBJ  8TATSS 

Tuesday.  March  4,  19S9 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Minister  of  the  Embassy  of 
India.  Dr.  Pumendu  Banerjee.  delivered 
m  commencement  address  at  Berry  Col- 
lege In  Georgia.  Dr.  Banerlee  took  for 
his  theme  the  life  and  work  of  the  great 
Mahatma  Oandhl.  As  a  student  of  this 
remarkable  historical  figure.  Dr.  Baner- 
jee made  a  number  of  observations  that 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  i^tff  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  CoNoaisaiONAL 
Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rmcokd. 

as  follows: 

UinvxasAi.  BCan 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  having 
honoured  my  country  by  inviting  me  to  give 
the  commencement  address,  this  afternoon 
to  the  graduates  of  Berry  College.  Georgia. 

The  theme  of  my  talk  Is  'Universal  Man". 
I  thought  that  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
dlscusa  and  understand  the  life  and  work 
of  Mahatma  Oandhl — a  universal  man — par- 
ticularly this  year  when  we  are  celebrating 
It  as  the  Centenary  Year.  You  may  recall 
that  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organisation  has  called 
upon  all  member  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  to  celebrate  this  year  as  Oandhl 
Year. 

Mahatma  Oandhl  is  known  as  a  symbol 
of  love,  non-violence  and  truth.  He  belongs 
not  to  India  alone  but  to  the  whole  world. 
He  belongs  not  to  our  generation  alone,  but 
to  posterity  as  well.  In  him  we  see  an  Image 
of  our  higher  selves.  His  Impact  on  human 
evolution  will  be  found  more  and  more  sig- 
nificant as  the  centuries  roll  by. 

The  Ideals  for  which  Oandhl  stood  have 
been  known  to  mankind  since  times  Im- 
memorial. Between  2.000  and  1.000  B.C.,  the 
oldest  religious  thoughts  In  history  were 
written  In  India.  They  were  the  Vedaa — the 
first  philosophical  outpourings  of  the  human 
mind.  Following  the  Vedas  came  the  Upan- 
Ishads  and  then  the  two  great  popular  Epics — 
the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramanyana  and. 
then  the  Bhagvad  Olta.  In  all  these  phil- 
osophic and  literary  writings  the  concept 
of  non-violence  was  present  and  was  con- 
sidered a  superior  ethical  virtue.  Lord 
Buddha — 500  years  before  Christ — preached 
total  commitment  to  tolerance  aoid  to  the 
non-violent  way  of  life.  The  conversion  of 
the  great  King  Asoka  of  India  from  the  Law 
of  Conquest  to  the  Law  of  Piety  was  an- 
other example  of  the  Ideal  of  love,  non-vio- 
lence and  truth.  Oandhl  obtained  spiritual 
strength  from  this  tradition  and  drew  in- 
spiration from  Christianity  and  Islam.  "The 
Sermon  on  the  Motint",  said  Oandhl,  "went 
straight  to  my  head".  And  he  records  bis  de- 
light In  the  versea  which  begin  "But  I  say 
unto  you  that  ye  reaist  evil:  but  whosoever 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him 
the  other  also".  The  essence  of  what  Jesus 
taught  crystallizes  in  the  two  great  con>- 
mandments  of  "complete  love  of  God"  and 
"unXalUng  love  of  one's  neighbour."  He  found 
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In  Tolstoy  and  Thoreau,  fuller  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  non-violence. 

Thus  the  Ideals  ot  love,  non-violence  and 
trutli  are  as  old  as  the  mountains.  Oandhl 
nourished  the  spirit  of  these  old  truths  by 
personal  experimentation.  Oandhl's  life  was 
an  experiment  with  non-violence  and  truth. 
He  was  the  first  thinker  in  human  history 
to  extend  the  principle  of  non-violence  from 
the  individual  to  the  social  and  political 
plane.  No  leader  within  our  memory  bal- 
anced so  beautifully  and  so  perfectly  within 
himself  the  dynamic  responses  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  human  spirit  and  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  material  life  at  the  same  time.  He 
entered  politics  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting with  non-violence  and  eatabllahlng 
Its  validity.  His  faith  In  non-violence  arose 
from  his  Inalienable  love  of  mankind.  This 
love  of  mankind  is  the  main  aspect  of  the 
Oandhlan  Trinity — the  two  other*  being  non- 
violence and  truth.  All  these  three  put  to- 
gether constitute  an  invisible  force  that  in- 
cessantly works  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Living  amidst  the  daszllng  success  of  our 
machine  age  civilization,  modem  man  is  In- 
sensitive to  universal  unity.  Hate,  suspicion 
and  fear  are  seizing  the  minds  of  men. 
Oandhl's  teachings  were  Intended  to  bring 
love  where  hate  dominated,  trust  where  sus- 
picion existed  and  courage  where  fear  pre- 
vailed. He  Ugbted  the  path  of  mankind  with 
his  message  of  "universal  brotherhood". 
Oandhl's  principles  have  universal  and  eter- 
nal validity.  His  heart  was  Incapable  of  mak- 
ing any  discrimination.  He  absorbed  Into 
himself  the  finest  In  every  culture  and  civil- 
ization known  to  us.  The  welfare  of  all  was 
his  aim.  He  preached  this  gospel  throughout 
bis  life  by  word  and  deed. 

Oandhl  used  Love  to  solve  dlffleult  prob- 
lems. As  an  Instrument  he  considered  It  more 
efficient  and  lasting  because  Love  eliminates 
fear,  anger,  pride  and  all  other  devlslve  emo- 
tions and  attitudes.  It  Is  important  that  we 
be  tolerant  and  change  our  outlook  to  ac- 
commodate others'  viewpoints,  for  truth  ap- 
pears in  fragments  and  can  be  perceived  from 
different  angles  of  vision.  Tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding are  equally  important  In  inter- 
national relations.  Conflict  of  Ideas  bring 
about  chaos  and  unrest.  The  more  a  nation 
keeps  Its  mind  open,  the  better  it  Is  for 
International  understanding.  He  said,  "I  do 
not  want  my  house  to  be  walled  on  all  sides 
and  my  windows  to  be  stuffed.  I  want  the 
cultures  of  all  lands  to  be  blown  about  my 
house  as  freely  as  possible". 

Oandhl's  patriotism  or  nationalism  was 
qiUte  consistent  with  his  love  of  mankind.  It 
was  the  same  as  humanity.  He  recognized 
that  In  the  present  day  world  nationalism 
must  not  be  in  conflict  with  progressive  In- 
ternationalism. No  nation  can  stand  In  Iso- 
lation and  remain  unaffected  by  what  is  go- 
ing on  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  said 
once  "My  notion  of  freedom  for  India  Is  not 
Isolated  Independence  but  healthy  and  digni- 
fied tnter-dependence.  My  nationalism,  flerce 
though  It  Is.  Is  not  exclusive,  not  designed  to 
harm  any  nation  or  Individual  .  .  .  Our  na- 
tionalism can  be  no  peril  to  other  nations 
Inasmuch  as  we  will  exploit  none,  just  as  we 
will  allow  none  to  exploit  us.  Through  inde- 
jjendence  we  will  serve  the  whole  world".  This 
exceptional  moral  approach  distinguishes 
Oandhl  from  many  past  and  present  leaders. 

The  view  of  universal  brotherhood  leads 
naturally  to  the  adoption  of  non-violence  as 
the  best  method  in  human  relations — na- 
tional and  international.  He  defined  non- 
violence as  "love  In  action".  According  to 
him,  non-violence  is  the  law  of  our  species 
as  violence  Is  the  law  of  the  brute.  The  spirit 
lies  dormant  In  the  brute  and  he  knows  no 
law  but  that  of  physical  might.  The  dignity 
of  man  requires  obedience  to  a  higher  law, 
to  the  strength  of  spirit.  If  non-violence  is 
the  law  of  our  life,  we  have  to  work  it  out  In 
dally  life  deliberately  and  ceaselessly.  In  the 
struggle  for  India's  Independence  he  Insisted 
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that  we  should  adopt  clvlllaed  methods  of 
sacrifice  and  non-violence.  Many  people  to- 
day, have  adopted  the  Oandhlan  method  of 
non-violent  resistance  for  achieving  liberty 
and  social  justice. 

Oandhl  believed  that  true  democracy  can 
be  the  only  outcome  of  non-violence  because 
In  the  absence  of  it  the  weakest  will  be  de- 
nied the  same  opportunity  as  the  strongest. 
Nor  can  there  be  real  freedom  In  the  face  of 
violence  and  force.  The  human  society  being 
a  living  organization  must  change  but  It 
should  do  so  in  a  healthy  and  constructive 
manner.  The  way  modem  society  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  moving  is  like  a 
diseased  and  sick  person  full  of  discrimina- 
tion, appalling  poverty,  hunger  and  lack  of 
opportunity.  But  this  sickness  Is  impossible 
to  cure  by  force.  Violence  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  will  never  remove  the  disease  and 
establish  social  justice  because  violence  is  a 
disease  In  itself.  Success  bom  of  violence  has 
been  short-lived.  Violence  leads  to  greater 
violence.  It  Is  possible  by  non-violent  means 
to  sectire  redress  of  the  wrong.  Oandhl  be- 
lieved that  the  weapon  of  Truth,  If  firmly 
grasped  and  purposefully  used,  could  lead  to 
peaceful  changes  without  resort  to  violence. 

The  law  of  non-violence  can  be  extended 
to  the  domain  of  economics  through  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  values  In  regulating  eco- 
nomic relations  between  man  and  man.  Eco- 
nomic equality  Is  the  master  key  to  non- 
violent independence.  A  non-violent  system 
of  society  is  clearly  an  ImpoeslbUtty  so  long 
as  a  wide  gulf  exists  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor. 

And  what  Is  true  of  families  and  com- 
munities is  true  of  nations.  It  Is  Incorrect  to 
say  that  non-violence  can  only  be  practiced 
by  individuals  and  not  by  nations.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  one  law  for 
families  and  another  for  nations.  Assuming 
the  fundamental  unity  between  all  peoples 
and  classes,  Oandhl  rejected  the  Inevitability 
of  violent  confrontation  and  clashes  between 
nations.  Thereby  he  offered  the  alternatives 
of  a  genuine  doctrine  of  co-exfstence  which 
has  become  the  most  significant  guideline  in 
world  affairs  today.  The  development  of 
nuclear  weaponry  has  Imposed  upon  us  an 
obligation  to  rethink  and  recast  our  ways  of 
settling  international  disputes  through 
peaceful  negotiation.  We  know  that  In  a 
nuclear  war,  there  would  be  neither  victors 
nor  vanquished  and  the  living  could  only 
envy  the  dead.  Oandhl  realised  that  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  existence  demand 
co-existence. 

There  is  a  further  quaUty  without  which 
no  truly  non-violent  movement  can  be  built. 
It  is  compassion — not  simply  sorrow  for  the 
suffering  man  but  Identification  with  him 
Oandhl  was  one  who  If  he  were  able,  would 
have  wiped  every  tear  from  every  eye.  No- 
where In  our  time,  have  we  known  a  man 
with  greater  compassion  for  his  fellowmen. 
When  he  could  not  give  any  clothes  to  the 
needy,  he  reduced  his  own  to  the  barest 
minimum.  When  the  removal  of  untouchable 
slums  was  one  of  his  great  missions,  he 
made  his  home  In  one. 

Oandhl's  love  for  the  poor  and  the  down- 
trodden and  his  belief  In  non-violence  were 
deep  and  boundless,  as  was  his  affection  for 
all  mankind.  However,  these  feelings  were 
subeervint  to  a  much  deeper  faith  In  truth 
and  righteousness.  His  truth  was  neither 
dogmatic  nor  exclusive.  According  to  him 
non-violence  and  truth  are  so  closely  inter- 
twined that  it  is  practically  Impoeslble  to 
distinguish  and  separate  them.  Non-violence 
is  rhe  means  and  truth  Is  the  end.  He  did 
not  believe  that  a  noble  end  could  be  achieved 
by  ignoble  means.  To  him  means  merged  in 
the  end.  and  the  end  sanctified  rather  than 
justified  the  means.  Truth  to  him  was  Ood 
and  there  was  no  way  to  find  Ood  except 
through  tolerance  and  non-violence. 

Oandhl  founded  no  religion;  to  him  the 
key   to   Inter-rellgious   unity   lay   in   equal 
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reverence  for  all  the  religions.  Tliese,  then, 
are  the  unlversals  In  Oandhl  which  are  part 
of  the  experience  of  all  of  us.  These  unlversals 
take  on  greater  meaning  as  we  try  to  study 
and  understand  them  against  specific  situa- 
tions. Oandhl's  life  today  is  like  a  Pole  Star 
In  the  political  firmament  of  the  world.  The 
light  which  shines  out  of  his  life  is  universal 
and  eternal.  It  Is  the  light  of  love  and  peace 
which  represents  something  more  than  the 
Immediate  future.  It  represents  the  Uvlng 
truth.  The  eternal  man  was  with  us,  with  his 
eternal  truth  reminding  us  of  the  right  path, 
deterring  us  from  error  and  Inspiring  tn 
us  new  hope.  The  future  of  our  world  Is 
unpredictable.  There  Is  increasing  crisis,  In- 
tolerance and  embltterment.  And  yet  the 
great  principles  of  love,  non-violence  and 
truth  will  always  guide  mankind.  The  ordi- 
nary people  who  form  the  larger  majority 
of  every  nation — ^the  unsophisticated — find 
In  Oandhl  something  familiar,  something 
they  have  always  felt  deep  within  themselves 
right.  Oandhl  Juatlfles  their  faltb  in  man 
and  in  Ood. 


DISTINGUISHED  GSA  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  are  fortunate 
to  have  many  people  of  great  capabili- 
ties and  dedication  who  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  public  service. 

I  want  to  salute  and  commend  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  most  dedicated 
public  servants  I  have  ever  known,  Law- 
son  B.  Knott,  Jr.,  who  retired  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  last  week 
after  more  than  30  years  of  the  highest 
type  of  Government  service. 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
Lawson  Knott  for  many  years,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  administrator  who  has  ex- 
hibited greater  integrity,  keener  judg- 
ment, and  more  devotion  to  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Knott,  a  native  of  North  Carolina 
and  a  graduate  of  Duke  University,  came 
to  the  General  Services  Administration 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  in  1956 
after  21  years  of  Government  service  in 
various  legal  and  administrative  posi- 
tions relating  to  real  property  manage- 
ment. 

He  served  as  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Public  Buildings  Ser\'ices,  from  early 
1959  until  his  appointment  as  Deputy 
Administrator  of  GSA  in  November  of 
1961. 

Lawson  served  as  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  from  November 
of  1964  until  his  appointment  as  Admin- 
istrator by  President  Johnson  in  June 
1965. 

As  Administrator,  he  established  a  dis- 
tinguished record  in  the  many  and  di- 
verse activities  charged  to  General  Serv- 
ices, the  central  management  agency  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

He  has  discharged  his  responsibilities 
In  a  manner  which  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  his  endeavors. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  his  respon- 
sibilities was  the  providing  of  efficient 
working  quarters  for  other  agencies  of 
the  Government.  This  put  him  in  the 
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business  of  building  or  renting  offices 
and  facilities  throughout  the  covmtry. 
The  GSA  building  activities  alone  rxm  to 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

He  was  also  charged  with  the  pur- 
chase, distribution,  and  efficient  use  of 
many  thousands  of  items  of  supplies 
from  paper  clips  to  automobiles.  This 
activity  involves  nearly  $2  billion  a  year. 

One  of  his  additional  responsibilities 
as  Administrator  of  GSA  was  the  man- 
agement and  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiles.  This  purchasing  and  selling 
operation  also  runs  into  a  billion  dollar 
figure. 

Lawson  Knott's  responsibilities  did  not 
end  there.  He  was  also  charged  with  the 
selling  of  surplus  Government  real  estate 
and  equipment,  providing  the  communi- 
cations and  transportation,  managing 
the  National  Archives  and  Records  Serv- 
ices, and  other  administrative  activities. 

In  all  endeavors  he  compiled  an  en- 
viable records  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

He  has  served  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion well,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  notable  service  as  he  retires. 

I  would  also  like  to  wish  Lawson  Knott 
and  his  family  good  luck  and  happiness 
in  the  coming  years. 


FREEDOM  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  on  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
all  Americans:  The  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

Fifty-one  years  ago,  the  Baltic  States 
attained  their  independence.  Since  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  1940,  however,  the 
Baltic  States  have  suffered  the  denial  of 
political  freedom.  But  while  this  policy 
of  repression  continues,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  something  even  more  power- 
ful will  prevail:  The  yearning  for  free- 
dom which  these  people  so  courageously 
sustain.  This  desire  of  freedom-loving 
peoples  to  exercise  the  full  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, given  up,  or  crushed,  even  after 
decades  of  captivity.  Rather,  the  com- 
pelling promise  of  free  thought  and  ex- 
pression will  bum  from  within  these  na- 
tions and  will  triumph. 

Our  own  freedom  must  never  be  taken 
for  granted;  the  millions  who  do  not 
share  our  rights  must  ever  be  a  sign  of 
the  long  road  that  lies  ahead,  the  road 
to  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all. 

We  must  show  these  patient  peoples 
that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  plight, 
that  our  hearts  are  with  them  and  our 
hopes  are  high  for  their  eventual  liber- 
ation. Let  us  pray  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  recognize  the  human 
longing  which  has  produced  the  hopeful 
changes  in  Czechoslovakia.  Despite  the 
harsh  restrictions  on  change  in  Eastern 
Europ>e,  we  do  not  give  up  the  hope  that 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  espe- 
cial^ the  Baltic  States,  will  move  away 
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from  totalitarianism  and  toward  true 
self-determination. 

In  these  critical  times,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  reinforce  our  will  to  help 
all  men  free  themselves  from  political, 
economic,  and  social  oppression.  As  we 
commemorate  the  tragic  loss  of  inde- 
pendence for  Estonia,  Lithuania,  and 
Latvia,  we  must  look  to  the  day  when 
full  freedom  will  be  restored  to  these 
persevering  peoples. 

In  recognition  of  these  peoples,  and 
their  love  of  freedom,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  resolutions  passed  by  the 
American-Latvian  Organizations  in  Bos- 
ton, and  by  the  American-Lithuanian 
Council  of  Boston,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BESOLtmON 

Adopted  by  all  American  Latvians  In  Oreat- 
er  Boston  assembled  to  commemorate  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Latvian  Republic,  John  Hancock  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  November  16,  1968. 

Whereas,  the  year  1968  marks  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  lnde» 
pendence  of  the  Baltic  nations.  Lithuania  de- 
clared her  Independence  on  February  16, 
Estonia  on  February  24,  and  Latvia  on  No- 
vember 18, 1918;  and 

Whereas,  the  attainment  of  Independence 
for  the  three  Baltic  States  In  1918  Is  a  memo- 
rable event  In  the  political  and  national  his- 
tory of  all  three  of  these  nations  and  has 
served  to  prove  how  fruitful  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  are;  and 

Whereas,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  June, 
1940,  the  Soviet  Union  violently  Invaded  and 
occupied  Latvia  as  well  as  the  other  Baltic 
States,  and,  thereafter,  In  violation  of  the 
generally  accepted  principles  of  International 
law,  purported  to  incorporate  them  Into  the 
USSR; and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportation 
and  resettlement  continues  Its  efforts  to 
change  the  ethnic  character  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  subjection  of  the  peoples  to 
alien  domination  and  exploitation  constitutes 
a  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights,  is 
contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  promotion 
of  world  petice;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  government  of  the  free  Republic  of  Lat- 
via and  has  consistently  refused  to  recognize 
her  seizure  and  forced  annexation  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
adopted  the  H.  Con.  Res.  416  calling  for  free 
Baltic  States :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  question  of  liberation 
of  Latvia  and  the  other  Baltic  States  before 
the  United  Nattons  and  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions to  request  the  Soviet  Union: 

1.  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  secret 
police,  colonists  and  all  control  from  the 
Baltic  States; 

2.  To  return  to  their  homes  all  Latvian 
exiles  and  deportees  from  Siberia,  prisons 
and  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  con- 
duct free  elections  In  Latvia  imder  Its  super- 
vision and  bring  to  a  trial  by  an  Interna- 
tional court  all  Russian  communists  who  are 
guilty  of  crime  against  the  people  of  Latvia. 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Presl- 
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d«nt  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  tbetr  strong  reautance  to  com- 
munist aggreeslon  anyvbere  In  the  world.  We 
believe  that  under  the  leAdershlp  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  the  In- 
justice perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
IMO  will  be  rectified,  and  self-determina- 
tion, and  freedom  and  Independence  will  be 
restored  to  the  Baltic  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  American-Latvian  Orga- 
nizations In  Boston. 

UO.Rdtbw. 

Chairman. 

RssoLxmoif 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  of  Greater  Boston  assembled  In  the 
Audltorltun  of  the  South  Boston  Lithuanian 
Citizens  Association  to  commemorate  the 
Flfty-flrst  Anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16. 
1969,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted; 

Whereas  the  Great  Congress  of  Lithuania 
assembled  In  Vllna  in  1917  to  demand  free- 
dom from  Russia,  there  elected  the  Council 
of  Lithuania,  which,  on  February  16.  1018 
proclaimed  the  Independence  of  Lithuania 
"In  aocordance  with  the  recognized  right  of 
Natloaat-self-determlaatlon"  and  asserted  ita 
restoration  as  an  Independant  State,  which 
status  was  thereafter  recognized  by  all  the 
Great  Nations  of  the  World,  and  marked  the 
severance  of  ties  of  bondage  by  which  It  had 
been  enslaved  since  1795;   and 

Whereas  this  action  corresponded  to  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
July  4.  1776  wherein  It  was  stated:  That  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
erty and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  land  of  our  ances- 
tors, enjoyed  a  free  and  Independent  exist- 
ence from  1919  until  June,  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  by  chicanery,  subversion  and 
force  Invaded  and  occupied  the  country,  and 
still  oppreeslngly  rules  Lithuania  to  this  day; 
and 

Whereas  The  United  States  of  America  has 
taken  and  firmly  maintains  the  only  Just 
and  honorable  position  of  not  recognizing  the 
Illegal  occupation  and  rule  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  Soviet  Russia;  and 

Whereas  this  year  also  marks  the  29th  year 
of  Soviet  occupation  and  subjugation  of 
Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  His  Excellency.  Qovemor  Francis 
W.  Sargent  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  His  Honor,  Kevin  H.  White. 
Mayor  of  Boston,  both  have  proclaimed 
February  16,  1969  "Republic  of  Lithuania 
Day"  and  urged  all  our  citizens  to  observe 
this  day  in  tribute  to  the  oppressed  people 
of  this  brave  nation:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  again  express  our  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  our  government 
for  Its  firm  stand  In  refiislng  to  recognize 
th-  fruits  of  the  brutal  Soviet  aggression 
and  occupation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia;   and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  we  urge  President  Richard 
Nixon  that  In  his  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  he  instruct  his  Secretary 
of  State  to  Include  the  freedom  of  Lithuania, 
and  the  other  Baltic  States,  as  urgent  and 
necessary  for  the  peace  as  well  as  that  In 
Vietnam  and  Asia;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  President  Nixon  Instruct 
his  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to 
place  the  case  of  Lithuania's  independence 
before  the  Committee  to  Abolish  Colonial- 
ism and  the  Liberation  of  Enslaved  Nations 
and  to  insist  that  the  Committee  take  posi- 
tive action  to  establish  negotiations  for  the 
freedom  of  Lithuania  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congreas, 
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to  our  Governor  Sargent  and  Mayor  White 
and  to  the  press;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  continue  to  voice  our 
convictions  for  an  early  settlement  of  the 
Rights  of  all  Lithuanians  for  Independence 
through  the  Lithuanian  radio  and  press 
throughout  the  year  and  until  our  great  na- 
tion succeeds  In  obtaining  the  Uberatlcn 
of  Lithuania. 

AMxxtCAN  LrrHUANiAM  CouNcn. 

OF  BOSTOJI 

Edmttkd  Cibas,  President. 
jAocus  SoNDA,  Secretary. 
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RIOTS  AT  UNTVERSmES  MUST  BE 
STOPPED— STUDENTS'  RIGHT  TO 
AN  EDUCATION  MUST  BE  GUAR- 
ANTEED 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TKNNISaXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lawlessness  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  edu- 
cation and  the  concern  of  the  Governors 
of  our  Nation  over  the  violence  on  our 
campuses  is  commendable  and  under- 
standable. 

Not  only  are  our  Governors  con- 
cerned— we  are  all  concerned — the  Na- 
tion Is  concerned  over  the  efforts  of  a 
very  small  minority  to  disrupt  education 
in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  freedom  to  pursue  an  education  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  concept  of  pursuit 
of  happiness  set  out  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  a  Ruarantee — the  im- 
alienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Students  have  a  right  to  attend  the 
school  of  their  choice  and  this  right 
should  be  enforced.  Students  uninter- 
ested in  education  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  Interfere  with  the  education  of 
those  who  are  interested. 

In  this  connection.  I  place  in  the 
RscoRO  an  editorial  from  Life  magazine 
calling  for  a  return  to  law  and  order  on 
our  campuses. 

The  editorial  follows: 
LnnuTiNO  thc  Camftts  Fiiom  "LnxaAToas" 

"Without  the  law."  says  Reverend  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame, 
"the  university  is  a  sitting  duck  for  any  small 
group  from  outside  or  inside  that  wishes  to 
destroy  it.  to  Incapacitate  it,  to  terrorize  It 
at  whim." 

Educators  like  Hesbiirgh  have  now  begun 
to  blow  the  whistle  on  student  lawlessness. 
The  sound  came  loud  and  clear  through  a 
new  din  of  tiirmoll.  At  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  student  agitators  turned  on  wa- 
ter hoses  and  fire  alarms,  forcibly  blocked 
their  peers  and  professors  from  attending 
classes,  and  scratched  their  message  to  the 
university — "Shut  It  Down" — Into  the  paint 
of  the  Wisconsin  state  governor's  automo- 
bile. At  North  Carolina's  Duke  University. 
"Black  Is  Beautiful  Week"  ended  in  pitched 
battles  between  policemen  spraying  and 
flinging  tear  gas  and  students  wielding  clubs 
and  the  occasional  bicycle  chain.  The  spring 
term  at  San  Francisco  State  College  opened 
to  the  blast  of  a  terrorist  bomb  that  injured 
a  watchman  and  knocked  out  18  windows. 

But  there  were  also  signs  of  growing  uni- 
versity Impatience  with  such  tactics.  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  caUed  In  to  restore 
order  at  Wisconsin  and  placed  on  alert  at 
Duke.  San  Francisco  State's  Acting  Presi- 
dent 8.  I.  Hayakawa  told  newsmen  "you're 


darned  right"  that  large  contingents  of  cops 
would  be  a  campus  fixture  for  the  new  ttrm, 
and  California's  troubled  Berkeley  campus 
will  also  be  policed  by  state  highway  pa- 
trolmen and  sheriff's  deputies.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  ordered  his  men  to  enforce  order 
"at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  If  necessary." 

A  new  phase  seems  to  have  begun  In  deal- 
ing with  students  violently  disrupting  U.S. 
campuses  to  express  their  grievances.  Cam- 
pus lawbreakers  have  always  been  a  very 
small  minority,  but  university  administra- 
tors feared  that  stern  repression  would  turn 
them  into  a  majority.  They  were  also  inhib- 
ited by  knowing  that  agitators  often  had  the 
sympathy  of  a  sizable  faculty  minority. 
Themselves  sympathetic  to  at  least  some  of 
the  student  demands,  administrators  have 
been  lenient  in  punishing  the  guilty  and 
slow  to  take  unpleasant  steps  to  restore  order. 
A  measure  of  their  permissiveness  Is  that  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  took  part  in  last 
spring's  violent  demonstrations  at  Colimabla 
University  and  elsewhere,  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  reported  that  only  124  were 
ex(>elled.  What  now  appears  to  have  changed 
many  administrators'  minds  is  their  realiza- 
tion that  on  some  disturbed  campuses  the 
continued  existence  of  a  functioning  univer- 
sity is  at  stake — and  that  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  specific  student  grievance. 

Student  dissidents,  who  in  recent  years 
made  many  gains  In  their  demands  for  uni- 
versity reform  and  have  had  some  influence 
on  national  attitudes  on  the  draft  and  on 
Vietnam,  are  now  primarily  campaigning  for 
Black  Studies  programs.  At  a  number  of  uni- 
versities (e.g..  Cornell,  Yale)  where  there  was 
a  genuine  will  on  both  sides  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion, this  demand  has  been  met.  But  at 
Berkeley,  when  the  administration  an- 
nounced acceptance  of  the  Black  Studies 
program  the  student  Third  World  Liberation 
Front  had  been  striking  for.  the  student 
front  pronounced  itself  supremely  uninter- 
ested, and  switched  to  demands  for  a  Black- 
Latlno-Amero-Asian-American  Indian  Stud- 
ies program  Instead.  When  the  president  of 
City  College  of  New  York  emerged  from  the 
administration  building  to  announce  to  100 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students  "affirma- 
tive answers  to  all  their  demands,"  they  bar- 
reled past  him  without  listening,  kicked  in 
the  door  of  his  office,  and  spent  several  hours 
Uttering  the  carpeted  floor  with  cigarette 
butts  and  sampling  his  office  liquor  supply. 

Such  student  tactics  are  not  legitimate  dis- 
sent; they  should  plainly  be  labeled  coercion 
and  totalitarianism.  "Peu-ticlpatory  demo- 
cracy," the  slogan  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  Is  hardly  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  S.D.S.  silencing  of  a  South  Viet- 
namese diplomat  (who  was  doused  with 
water)  when  he  answered  an  invitation  from 
other  students  to  speak  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity this  winter.  When  teen-aged  Lud- 
dites seize,  vandalize  and  close  down  univer- 
sity buildings,  they  say  they  are  "liberating" 
them.  They  have  similar  double-talk  to  de- 
scribe assaulting  and  beating  students,  hurl- 
ing incendiary  bombs  into  the  homes  of  pro- 
fessors, disrupting  and  forcibly  preventing 
entrance  to  lectures,  vandalizing  library 
books  and  student  records,  and  arson. 

Though  these  outrageous  acts  must  be 
punished  If  the  authority  of  the  university 
community  Is  to  be  reestablished,  anger  Is 
not  the  best  guide.  At  least  12  state  legis- 
latures are  debating  punitive  bills  that 
would  cut  oS  student  lawbreakers'  scholar- 
ships: In  California  no  fewer  than  20  sepa- 
rate bills,  and  in  Wisconsin  a  dozen,  have 
been  proposed  to  penalize  guilty  students, 
"investigate"  universities  and  fire  lenient 
chancellors  and  presidents.  Withdrawing 
scholarship  aid  is  unequal  punishment, 
singling  out  some  students  for  extra  penalty 
when  their  unlawful  acts  are  fully  subject 
to  existing  criminal  legislation,  and  hurting 
only  poor  students  without  really  affecting 
offenders  from  well-to-do  homes. 
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Instead,  the  university  community  should 
Itself  act  to  end  the  leniency  and  overpro- 
tectlveness  that  permit  troublemakers  the 
luxury  of  being.  In  the  words  of  University 
of  Denver  Chancellor  Maurice  Mitchell, 
"martyrs  thrown  to  toothless  lions."  The 
universities  could  begin  by  withdrawing  stu- 
dent status  and  legal  protection  from  stu- 
dents who  continue  to  use  spoiler  tactics 
(Which  should  be  clearly  enumerated  In  ad- 
vance). This  Is  not  a  matter  of  stifling  the 
right  of  dissent.  Rather.  It  would  restore  the 
open  procedures,  rational  debate  and  respect 
for  others'  rights  that  are  necessary  if  aca- 
demic freedom  and  avenues  of  effective  dis- 
sent are  to  be  maintained.  Announcing  that 
students  who  do  not  respect  this  distinc- 
tion henceforth  would  lose  their  academic 
standing,  Notre  Dame's  President  Hesburgh 
put  the  point  succinctly  by  saying  that  such 
students  "will  be  suspended  from  this  com- 
munity as  not  understanding  what  this  com- 
munity is." 

Happily,  most  students  are  neither  sheep 
nor  idiots.  Given  more  discriminating  guid- 
ance by  university  authorities,  they  will  sure- 
ly grasp  the  point  that  student  dissent — 
which  made  many  important  gains  on 
campus,  and  has  more  to  make — can  only 
suffer  If  allowed  to  degenerate  into  these 
mindless  "confrontation"  tactics.  Father 
Hesburgh,  a  wise  and  sympathetic  Catholic 
educator  who  worries  about  Just  that  hap- 
pening. Is  again  worth  quoting  when  he 
points  a  truer  path  for  student  dissent:  "Qod 
knows,  there  Is  more  than  enough  In  our 
often  nonglorious  civilization  to  be  alienated 
from,  be  you  young,  middle-aged,  or  old.  But 
understanding  and  analysis  of  social- Ills  can- 
not be  conducted  In  a  boiler  factqry.  Compli- 
cated social  mechanisms,  out-of-Jolnt,  are 
not  adjusted  with  sledgehammers." 


SALUTE    TO    MOROCCO    AND    HER 
KING 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco  celebrated  on  March  3  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  King  Hassan  II's 
succession  to  the  throne  in  1961.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa, 
House  Foreign  Affairs,  I  believe  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  salute  Morocco, 
with  which  the  United  States  has  long 
enjoyed  friendly,  warm  relations. 

Located  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Africa,  Morocco  is  the  closest  African 
country  to  the  United  States.  In  large 
part  its  history  has  been  shaped  by  its 
geographic  location,  only  8  miles  from 
Europe  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  In 
1778  an  ancestor  of  the  present  King 
ordered  recognition  of  U.S.  ships,  begin- 
ning the  long  history  of  close  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  One  of  our 
oldest  treaties,  that  of  1786  with  Morocco, 
v/as  renewed  in  1836  and  remains  in  force 
today. 

Upon  regaining  her  independence, 
Morocco  embarked  on  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  program,  today  em- 
bodied in  the  5-year  plan — 1968-72.  That 
program  calls  for  total  public  investment 
of  $1  billion  over  the  5  years,  with  em- 
phasis on  agriculture,  education  and 
tourism.  I  am  proud  that  the  United 
States  Is  associated  with  Morocco  in  its 
own  extensive  efforts  to  bring  a  better 
life  to  its  14  million  people. 
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In  saluting  Morocco  and  her  King 
today,  I  should  like  particularly  to  note 
that  Moroccan-American  relations  are 
ably  advanced  by  the  presence  in  Wash- 
ington of  Ambassador  Alimed  Osman 
and  his  charming  wife,  the  Princess  Lalla 
Nezha,  younger  sister  of  Hassan  II. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THOMAS  S. 
KLEPPE  AT  THE  COLORADO 
GRAIN  &  FEED  DEALERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING  IN  DENVER,  COLO. 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24,  1969,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Kleppe),  addressed  the  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Colorado  Grain  & 
Feed  Dealers  Association  in  Denver, 
Colo. 

His  speech  is  an  excellent  commentary 
on  the  problems  facing  the  agricultural 
industry  today  and,  I,  for  one,  have  found 
his  comments  and  suggestions  to  be  of 
great  assistance  in  bringing  a  better 
understanding  of  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  received  permis- 
sion, I  insert  the  text  of  Representative 
Kleppe's  speech  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  by  Representative 
Thomas  8.  Kleppe 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  meet  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Colorado  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
Association  and  their  associates  from  neigh- 
boring states  who  are  here  today. 

When  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Don  Brotzman  called  to  extend 
your  kind  Invitation,  I  was  more  than  happy 
to  accept  for  two  reasons.  First,  this  will 
make  It  most  difficult  for  Don  to  turn  me 
down  when  I  Invite  him  to  speak  in  my 
own  District  in  North  Dakota.  Second,  this 
meeting  provides  me  with  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  agricultural  interests  which  I  share 
with  members  of  your  organization. 

My  mdoctrinatlon  Into  the  grain  and  feed 
business  came  about  at  an  early  age.  My 
father  operated  a  country  elevator  at  Kin- 
tyre,  North  Dakota,  and  back  In  the  "thread- 
bare" thirties,  you  dldnt  hire  an  extra  hand 
If  there  happened  to  be  an  able-bodied  son 
around  the  house.  It  la  my  recollection  that 
the  wages  were  relatively  modest  and  the 
hours,  especially  at  harvest  time,  could  make 
you  mighty  late  for  the  country  dance. 

In  the  drought  years — and  we  had  more 
of  those  than  bountiful  ones — the  work  load 
was  lighter — almost  as  light  as  the  shriveled 
grain  which  came  to  the  elevator.  I  know 
that  many  of  you  went  through  similar  ex- 
periences back  m  the  1930'8.  When  nature 
lays  a  drought  on  top  of  a  depression,  you 
really  VTlnd  up  on  the  losing  side  of  the  war 
against  poverty. 

Last  fall,  as  I  campaigned  throughoirt  my 
district,  I  stopped  at  many  country  elevators. 
I  made  it  a  point  to  check  their  card  prices 
from  day  to  day.  No.  2  Hard  Spring  wheat  was 
bringing  around  $1.07  a  bushel  and  barley  50 
to  60  cents.  When  you  consider  that  today's 
dollar  Is  worth  only  about  40  cents  In  rela- 
tion to  the  1939  dollar,  this  meant  that  wheat 
and  barley  prices  were  actually  at  about  the 
same  levels  as  they  were  30  years  ago. 

I  made  some  further  calculations,  based 
on  Department  of  Agriculture  figures.  They 
showed,  for  example,  that  a  40-49  horsepower 
tractor,  which  cost  a  North  Dakota  farmer 
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•4,300  In  1964,  carried  a  $6,000  price  tag  In 
the  autumn  of  1968.  To  put  it  another  way — 
with  $1.37  wheat  In  1964,  It  took  3,038  bush- 
els to  buy  such  a  tractor.  Just  four  years  later. 
It  took  5,600  bushels — 84%  more. 

In  1964,  It  took  5,733  bushels  of  barley  to 
buy  this  tractor.  Just  four  years  later,  It  took 
12,000  bushels! 

These  figures  dramatically  show  what  is 
happening  to  the  farm  economy.  They  show 
that  inflation  hits  farmers  hardest  of  all. 
Caught  between  declining  prices  for  every- 
thing they  sell  and  soaring  costs  for  every- 
thing they  must  buy,  farmers  are  In  the 
tightest  economic  squeeze  they  have  known 
since  the  1930's. 

Inflation  doesn't  Just  happen.  It  Is  caused — 
caused  by  in  large  part  loose  Federal  fiscal 
policies,  by  uncontrolled  deficit  spending  and 
a  ballooning  national  debt.  The  current  in- 
flationary binge  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
highest  Interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War. 
F^rm  debt  has  doubled  since  1960  and  the 
rising  Interest  rates  have  made  this  burden 
more  than  three  times  as  heavy  to  carry. 

Since  Government  policies  cause  inflation, 
only  a  change  In  those  policies  can  halt  It. 
The  mushrooming  growth  of  big  government 
can  and  must  be  controlled. 

As  businessmen  who  deal  with  farmers 
every  day,  you  are  acutely  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  agriculture.  Moreover,  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  agree  that  while  i*-  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  diagnose  the  malady.  It  is 
enormously  difficult  to  prescribe  effective 
treatment. 

It's  no  time  for  hasty  remedies  or  bandaid 
application.  Fortunately  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  some  much-needed  time  to  re- 
examine and  reassess  present  farm  prograuns. 
The  one-year  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  by  the  90th  Congress  was 
primarily  designed  to  permit  this.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  administration's  farm 
program  recommendations  could  be  sent  to 
Congress  next  January,  with  congressional 
hearings  commencing  Immediately  there- 
after. It  would  be  desirable  to  have  new 
legislation  enacted  as  early  in  1970  as  possi- 
ble, certainly  no  later  than  April  or  May. 

Considerable  revision  is  obviously  required 
for  several  of  the  basic  commodity  programs, 
as  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  their  failure  either 
to  control  production  or  Insure  satisfactory 
markat  prices.  I  i>ersonally  believe  parts  of 
the  1965  act,  including  domestic  wheat  cer- 
tificate payments,  should  be  retained.  It 
might  be  simpler  to  submit  a  new  bill,  in- 
corporating parts  of  the  old  legislation, 
rather  than  to  seek  changes  through  a  long 
series  of  amendments. 

I  believe  we  should  take  a  new  look  at  a 
land  retirement  program. 

I  think  also  that  greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  market  expansion  and  develop- 
ment, both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  search 
for  new  Industrial  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts should  be  stepped  up. 

Last  session  I  introduced  and  this  year 
have  re-introduced  legislation  which  would 
lock  up  In  the  hands  of  farmers  themselves, 
rather  than  in  CCC  inventory,  a  Strategic 
Grain  Reserve  of  300  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  500  million  bushels  of  feed  grains  and 
75  million  of  soybeans.  I  hope  that  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  approach.  Clearly 
this  Is  not,  of  Itself,  a  solution.  It  would, 
however,  Impart  some  Immediate  strength  to 
grain  and  soybean  prices.  It  would  serve  as 
a  stop-gap  until  long-range  programs  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  hold. 

I  favor  an  extension  of  the  Great  Plains 
Program  and  have  introduced  legislation  to 
extend  It,  with  additional  funding.  This  Is 
basically  aimed  at  applying  conservation 
practices  to  entire  units,  with  special  em- 
phctsls  upon  converting  land  unsulted  for 
sustained  crop  production  into  permanent 
grass.  To  date,  mote  than  31,500  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  entered  Into  cost-sharing 
agreements,  covering  57,279,220  acres,  under 
the  Great  Plains  Program. 

Virtually   everyone   seems   to   agree   that 
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fftrmera  n««d  Mldltlon*l  b«rgalnlng  power  but 
then  appMirs  to  b«  do  general  conoenau*  m 
to  wtaAt  form  thla  tbouM  Uke.  It  la  an  area 
wblcb  I  beUeve  the  new  Admlnlatratlon  will 
thorouglUy  explore.  I  would  strongly  oppose 
any  plan  whlcb  would  make  government  the 
final  arbiter  In  bargaining  between  farmera 
and  buyers  ot  agricultural  commodltlea.  Ob- 
viously a  bargaining  mechanism  which  might 
work  satisfactorily  for  walnut  growers  would 
not  necessarily  be  adaptable  to  wheat  and 
some  other  commodities  which  are  produced 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  In  all 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

While  large  and  small  farmers  share  some 
of  the  same  problems,  the  problem  of  un- 
deremployment Is  largely  restricted  to  the 
small  operator.  I  would  like  to  see  more  off- 
farm  employment  opportunities  for  small 
farmers — Jobs  which  would  permit  them  to 
remain  on  the  land  and  still  make  a  decent 
living.  This  concept  has  been  tested  on  a 
limited  scale  for  many  years  but  more  con- 
centrated effort  Is  needed.  It  takes  much  more 
than  good  Intentions  to  bring  Industry  Into 
rural  areas.  It  has  been  done  In  a  number 
of  Instances,  however,  and  I  think  more 
can  be  done.  This  may  require  tax  incentives 
ahd  ptftlaps  even  outright  subsidies. 

~I  wdtfla  like  to  see,  as  I  am  sure  most 
farmers  would,  a  greater  percentage  of  agri- 
cultural income  derived  from  the  market 
greater  market  demand  which.  In  turn,  would 
Increase  free  market  prices.  I  hope  higher 
farm  prices  will  stem  from  Increased  demand, 
rather  than  strict,  mandatory  controls  on 
production. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  emphasize  again 
that  there  are  no  quick  or  easy  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  farm  dilemma.  We  are  confront- 
ed not  by  a  single  problem  but  by  a  mul- 
titude of  problems.  They  vary  by  area  and 
by  commodity.  Both  social  and  economic 
problems  are  Intertwined  and  It  la  often  dif- 
ficult to  separate  them. 

By  now,  surely,  we  must  have  Just  about 
exhausted  the  non-solutions  for  agriculture's 
Ills.  We  need,  for  a  change,  programs  which 
have  at  least  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeed- 
ing— of  Improving  farm  incooie  and  at  the 
same  time  Insuring  continued  production  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  all  of  the  general  farm  organizations, 
the  various  commodity  groups  and  those  In 
the  allied  agricultural  Industries  such  as 
yours  to  attempt  to  reach  some  broad  agree- 
ment on  America's  farm  policy  of  the  future. 
Without  3ome  general  consensus  from  all 
these  groups  which  are  so  directly  concerned. 
It  Is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  for  this  Administration  and  the 
Congress  to  come  forward  with  an  agricul- 
tural program  which  Is  both  genuinely  work- 
able and  widely  acceptable. 

I  might  add  It  will  be  Impossible  to  win 
from  an  Increasingly  city  and  urban-oriented 
Congress  approval  of  any  program  which 
falls  to  meet  this  double  test.  This  is  the 
challenge  which  confronts  agrlcultxire  and 
the  aglr-buslness  comm\uUty.  We  must  meet 
It  or  be  overwhelmed  by  It. 


PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    flOaiDA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  reintroducing  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Cofistitution  which 
would  permit  the  offering  of  prayers  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  part  of  the 
program  of  any  public  school  in  the 
United  States. 
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I  first  Introduced  this  legislation  in 
1963  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  issued 
its  decision  which  held  that  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  violated  by  prayers  in 
the  public  schools  of  our  Nation,  suid  I 
have  introduced  this  legislation  every 
year  since. 

The  reference  to  God  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
and  in  the  ceremony  preceding  the  open- 
ing of  sessions  of  courts  and  Congress 
should  serve  as  an  Impetus  to  this  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  rights  of  oui"  school- 
children to  share  In  the  spiritual  heritage 
of  our  Nation.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  great 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
concern  over  this  situation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  action  on  this  amendment 
can  be  taken  this  session. 
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THE  HOWARD  UNTVERSITY 
BOYCOTT 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  si.sasM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  demonstrations,  protests, 
boycotts,  and  violence  continue  on  col- 
lege and  imlversity  campuses  across  the 
country,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  real  destroyers  represent 
only  a  tiny  minority  of  students. 

For  every  militant  leading  others  into 
senseless  violence  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  who  want  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation and  who  want  to  preserve,  not 
ruin,  their  schools. 

One  student  who  has  had  the  courage 
and  constructive  attitude  to  speak  out  in 
favor  of  moderation  is  Henry  C.  Trlb- 
bitt,  a  student  at  the  Law  School  of  How- 
ard University. 

Mr.  Tribbitt,  who  is  from  Mobile  in 
my  congressional  district,  has  written, 
mimeographed,  and  distributed  a  state- 
ment to  his  fellow  students  In  this  re- 
gard. I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  the  close 
attention  of  all  of  us  and  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  I  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Rxcoiu): 

liKT  Us  RrrxTaif  to  Cukssxs 

Fkbbuakt  25,  1969. 
To:  My  fellow  students.  Law  School  of  How- 
ard University. 
Prom:  Henry  C.  Tribbitt. 

The  hottest  place  In  Hell  Is  reserved  for 
good  men  who.  In  the  face  of  crisis,  purport 
to  remain  neutral.  Grave  Issues  face  us  today. 
We  must  make  a  choice  of  whether  or  not 
we  win  examine  truth  or  get  lost  In  rhetoric 
and  meaningless  syntax.  The  Issue  Is:  do  we 
Intend  to  be  lawyers  or  outlaws? 

Why  are  we  out  of  classes?  Certainly  we 
are  not  outside  of  the  classroom  In  order  to 
learn  the  law  Why  are  we  here  at  Howard  In 
the  first  place?  Certainly  we  were  not  di- 
rected to  come  here  against  our  will?  We 
chose  to  attend  here  presumably  to  obtain 
a  legal  education  because  that  Is  what  we 
wanted. 

But  we  cannot  obtain  a  legal  education  by 
staying  out  of  class.  When  the  problem  ii 
placed  In  proper  focus  we  can  see  that  we 
are  not  doing  what  we  travelled  miles  to  do. 
We  are  not  accomplishing  what  we  have  made 
many  personal  sacrifices  to  accomplish. 

We  (you  and  I)  have  the  same  goals.  Our 
lnt«rwts  are  the  same.  We  should  not  ba 


sidetracked  Into  irrelevanclee  and  collateral 
Issues.  Today  marks  the  second  week  we  have 
been  out  of  classes.  During  this  time  the 
faculty  has.  In  fact,  made  many  concessions 
at  our  behest.  What  do  we  seek  now?  Blood? 

A  legal  education  is  a  privilege.  To  prac- 
tice law  Is  a  privilege.  But  a  legal  educa- 
tion Is  also  a  responsibility.  It  is  a  venture 
that  has  matured  to  us  only  over  many  years 
of  work  and  study.  Are  we  to  throw  all  tins 
away  on  rhetoric  and  meaningless  syntax? 

I  submit  to  you.  my  fellow  students,  that 
this  Is  folly.  In  my  case  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  practically  give  away  more  than  $4000 
worth  of  household  goods  and  dispose  of  a 
house  In  a  few  days,  all  of  which  It  took  me 
six  years  to  acquire.  In  order  that  I  could 
study  the  law  here. 

I  did  this  willingly  because  I  wanted  to  be 
relevant  to  the  black  community.  Now  I  am 
told  that  to  be  relevant  I  must,  on  the 
strength  of  ill-defined  glittering  generali- 
ties, forsake  the  only  useful  service  I  could 
pooslbly  render  to  my  fellow  man. 

You  and  I  owe  a  certain  duty  to  ourselves, 
our  parents,  wives,  husbands,  friends,  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  to  our  respective  commu- 
nities from  which  we  came.  My  community 
Is  Mobile,  Alabama.  The  people  there  know 
me  as  their  friend.  They  trust  me  and  they 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  a  man  known  .is 
one  of  them  will  one  day  In  the  near  future 
(1970)  graduate  as  a  lawyer  from  Howard 
University.  They  are  relying  upon  me  to  com- 
plete this  three-year  program  so  that  I  might 
return  to  my  community  where  over  30,000 
blacks  live  with  only  two  black  lawyers  to 
serve  their  legal  needs. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  black  peo- 
ple need  articulate  spokesmen  that  time  is 
now.  If  ever  there  was  a  place  where  effective 
spokesmen  were  essential  It  Is  In  the  com- 
munities from  which  you  and  I  have  come 
and  where  you  and  I  plan  to  return.  Tou 
know  the  conditions  that  exist  there.  The 
knowledge  you  and  I  acquire  here  Is  precisely 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  those  condi- 
tions. But  that  knowledge  presupposes  that 
you  and  I  attend  classes. 

There  Is  no  room  for  dispute  that  many  in- 
equities exist  In  this  world.  Nor  Is  there  any 
substantial  question  as  to  Inequities  here  at 
Howard.  But  does  one  behead  a  dandruff 
patient  to  cure  the  dandruff? 

I  submit  to  you,  my  fellow  students,  that 
we  have  put  ourselves  in  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion without  recognizing  that  It  Is  essentially 
negative  and  destructive  rather  than  po<il- 
tlve.  No  compromise  can  come  out  of  it.  This 
ccruntry  was  built  on  compromise.  Continued 
progress  for  all  of  us  demands  that  there  be 
a  middle  ground. 

Howard  la  your  scbooL  Howard  Is  my 
school.  Howard  la  a  part  of  me.  I  love  Howard 
because  I  know  that  my  school  Is  also  nhe 
school  of  Spottswood  Robinson,  Charlie 
Houston,  and  la  the  dream  of  John  Mercer 
Langston.  Many  dedicated  barristers  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  Howard.  It  has  been  built 
with  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  black  men 
who  wanted  to  render  an  unscented  service 
to  the  black  man. 

It  la  for  us  to  Improve  the  legacy  they  ipft 
us,  not  to  destroy  It.  A  little  reflection  tells 
ua  that  continuation  of  the  boycott  does  not 
serve  that  legacy  but  can  only  destroy  it.  I 
entreat  you  to  consider  all  of  the  facta  and 
return  to  reason.  Tour  future  and  mine  lies 
In  the  balance. 

We  need  not  close  our  eyes  to  what  la 
wrong  at  Howard.  Nor  should  we  hesitate  to 
work  by  productive  meana  at  every  opi>or- 
tunlty  to  correct  problems.  But  can  we  coimt 
aa  productive  the  loss  of  a  year  of  work  and 
study?  Muat  we  become  sacrificial  lambs?  II 
so,  then  for  what  purpose? 

The  black  community  needs  each  and 
every  one  of  ua  aa  lawyers,  not  aa  boycotters: 
aa  the  promoters  of  progreaa  in  the  solution 
of  problema,  not  as  barriers  to  progress.  The 
needs  are  In  the  home  conununitlea  from 
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which  we  come  and  I  believe  we  ought  to 
keep  that  In  mind. 

While  we  list  all  of  the  wrongs  of  Howard 
let  ua  not  forget  the  corresponding  rights. 
Howard  accepts  young  blacks  in  law  school 
when  no  other  school  in  this  coimtry  will 
do  so.  Howard  does  not  require  a  LSAT 
score.  Many  of  ua  would  never  have  been 
in  law  achool  If  thla  were  not  the  case. 

Remenxber,  It  takes  only  one  moment  to 
destroy  what  It  takes  a  lifetime  to  build. 
A  majority  of  Howard  students  benefit  from 
at  least  tuition  scholarships  without  dis- 
tinction to  honor  students.  The  primary  re- 
quirement is  a  passing  average.  Howard 
today  la  an  accredited  law  achool.  But  how 
long  will  this  be  so  If  this  boycott  con- 
tinues? 

If  classes  cannot  be  held  more  than  100 
black  students  who  are  In  line  for  graduation 
m  Spring  will  not  reach  the  black  commu- 
nity where  they  are  needed  so  desperately. 
And  I  remind  you,  as  I  have  said,  that  two 
lawyers  serve  more  than  30,000  blacks  In 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

The  continuation  of  thla  boycott  can  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  Should  we  stay  out  of 
class  for  the  rest  of  this  year  nobody  on  the 
faculty  wlU  be  hurt,  even  financially.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  only  have  less  work 
to  do. 

We  can't  demand  a  penny  of  our  tuition 
back  because  If  a  contract  has  been  breached 
we  are  clearly  the  party  in  default.  But  In 
this  case  our  greatest  default  would  be  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  brothers  who  look  to 
ua  for  leadership  in  the  difficult  days  ahead. 
I  admonish  you  to  use  your  head  and  to 
think  carefully.  A  man  does  not  tear  down 
hla  own  house  simply  because  the  roof  has 
a  leak.  I  cannot  see  that  any  useful  purpose 
will  be  served  should  we  close  the  doors  of 
Howard  University  for  future  black  students. 
To  build  constructively  we  don't  tear  down 
the  old:  we  doggedly  preserve  the  existing 
opportunities  and  build  on  them. 

When  I  consider  that  I  am  the  son  of  a 
lowly  washerwoman  who  earned  50  cents  a 
day  with  nine  children  to  support,  and  that 
now  I  am  In  law  school  where  more  than 
$2,000  has  been  Invested  for  my  education 
thus  far,  I  want  to  ask  serious  questions 
about  obstructions  that  appear. 

No  one  would  contend  that  ail  la  well  at 
Howard  University  or  in  the  umted  States 
generally.  But  it  la  for  us  to  seek  change  that 
Is  meaningful  In  a  constructive  way.  And 
opportunity  for  constructive  change  does 
exist  If  we  can  keep  from  turning  it  into 
destructive  force. 

Those  of  us  who  love  this  cotintry  in  spite 
of  all  its  faults,  measuring  It  against  other 
nations,  can  appreciate  the  words  of  C.  J. 
Vinson  more  than  14  years  ago  when  he 
stated  In  the  case  of  Dennis  v.  United  States, 
341  U.S.  494,  501 : 

"(Whatever)  theoretical  merit  there  may 
be  to  the  argument  that  there  is  a  'right'  to 
rebellion  against  dictatorial  government  is 
without  force  where  the  existing  structure  of 
government  provides  for  peaceful  and  orderly 
change.  We  reject  any  principle  of  govern- 
mental helplessness  In  the  face  of  preparation 
for  revolution,  which  principle,  carried  to  Its 
logical  conclusion  must  lead  to  anarchy." 

Conceding  as  we  miist  that  we  have  real 
and  substantial  complaints  with  Howard  I 
submit  to  you  that  as  law  students  and  pro- 
spective members  of  the  bar  we  miist  seek 
positive  solutions  to  these  problems  within 
the  legal  system  that  we  have  avowedly  dedi- 
cated our  lives  to.  Our  continued  presence 
here  attests  to  this  proposition.  If  we  short 
circuit  the  legal  system  how  can  we  sell  its 
merits  to  others? 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  hope  to  see  you 
m  class  with  me  on  Wednesday,  February  26, 
1969.  at  8  a.m.  so  that  we  can  be  about  the 
business  of  being  relevant.  By  preparations  to 
mend  broken  lives,  and  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  recent  days,  we  should  proceed 
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now  to  get  on  with  the  work  and  the  study 
which  we  have  freely  chosen  as  the  first  stage 
of  our  vocation. 


STUDY  LOOKS  TO  WYOMING  COAL 
RESOURCES 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF  WTOldMO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  electrical 
power  is  the  physical  mainstream  of  the 
technology  that  provides  Americans  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world  and  allows  so  many  amenities  of 
life  to  an  ever-growing  number  of  our 
citizens. 

Economists,  in  fact,  use  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  electric  power  as  a  prime 
measure  of  the  comparative  standards  of 
living  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Its  importance  is  emphasized  by  esti- 
mates that  per  capita  consumption  of 
electric  power  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  double  by  the  year  1985. 

The  United  States  currently  has 
abundant  resources  to  fuel  plants  gen- 
erating electric  power,  but  I  would  pro- 
pose the  caveat  that  our  resources  of 
petroleum  and  oil  shale,  even,  are  not 
Inexhaustible.  There  are  strong  grounds 
also  to  suspect  that  atomic  power  may 
not  be  completely  desirable  In  all  In- 
stances for  the  production  of  electrical 
power. 

There  are,  however,  in  my  district,  the 
great  State  of  Wyoming,  tremendous  re- 
serves of  fossil  fuels  in  the  form  of  bi- 
tuminous coals  and  lignites.  Increasingly 
they  are  being  utilized  to  provide  the 
fuel  for  generation  of  electric  power. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Basin 
Electric  Cooperative's  report  for  Jan- 
uary 1969  giving  an  outline  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  area  of  coal  power 
generation. 

I  include  the  article,  "Study  Looks  to 
Wyoming  Coal  Resources,"  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point: 
Study  Looks  to  Wtomino  Coal  Resources 

Elxpectatlons  that  the  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado members  of  Basin  Electric  will  require 
an  Increasingly  greater  proportion  of  the 
power  produced  by  the  Cooperative's  ther- 
mal generating  plants  led  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  authorize  R.  W.  Beck  and  Associates 
to  make  studies  of  coal  resources  in  Wyoming 
as  an  Initial  step  in  determining  potential 
sites  for  future  generating  facilities.  The  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  the  regular  Board  of  Di- 
rectors meeting  December  12. 

Vast  quantities  of  sub-bitiiminous  coal  are 
known  tp  exist  In  Wyoming.  Strip  mining  Is 
carried  on  near  Gillette  for  a  plant  partially 
owned  by  Rushmore  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive, one  of  Basin  Electrlc's  Class  A  members. 

Engineers  note  that  the  sub-bitiunlnoiis 
coal  has  a  higher  Btu  content  per  pound 
than  the  lignite  burned  In  the  Basin  Electric 
first  wait.  For  example,  lignite  averages  about 
6700  Btu's  per  pound  compared  to  about 
8500  Btu's  per  pound  for  sub-bituminous 
coal. 

In  announcing  the  action  of  the  Coopera- 
tive, James  Grahl,  general  manager,  noted 
that  rapidly  growing  power  requirements  of 
member  cooperatives  In  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado make  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
economics  of  locating  generating  units  of 
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more  than  400,000  kilowatts  In  that  area 
very  Important  to  the  long  range  power  sup- 
ply plans  of  Basin  Electric. 

"In  addition  to  R.  W.  Beck's  investigation, 
we  are  engaged  In  studies  with  our  member 
power  supply  cooperative  In  that  area — Tri- 
State  O  &  T  Association — which  serves  12 
Wyoming  rural  electric  cooperatives.  The 
lowest  cost,  most  eflSclent  power  supply  for 
these  systems,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  Basin  Electric,  depends  upon  our 
pooling  the  requirements  of  these  rural  sys- 
tems which  serve  In  sparsely  settled  western 
areas.  Such  pooling  of  requirements  has  per- 
mitted us  to  build  the  largest  llgnlte-bumlng 
unit  constructed  In  the  country  to-date,  and 
has  made  feasible  the  400,000  kilowatt  unit 
scheduled  for  operation  at  our  North  Dakota 
power  station  In  late  1974. 

"For  our  third,  and  subsequent  generating 
units,  we  feel  It  necessary  to  study  locations 
m  Wyoming  because  of  the  substantial 
growth  In  power  requirements  being  experi- 
enced by  member  cooperatives  In  that  section 
of  the  region  and  because  of  the  presence  of 
very  large  and  Important  coal  deposits  there 
which  could  benefit  power  users  throughout 
the  region." 

Availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  cooling  purposes  In  large  generating 
plants  is  an  essential  element  In  determin- 
ing feasible  site'  locations.  Basin  Electric  has 
taken  under  consideration,  therefore,  a  study 
of  ground  water  resources  In  Wyoming,  In- 
cluding analysis  of  "drilling  logs,"  to  deter- 
mine ground  water  availability.  Cooling 
towers  which  require  less  water  for  cooling 
purposes  of  a  generating  plant  add  to  the 
cost  of  such  a  plant  and  diminish  the  desir- 
ability of  a  site  which  would  require  them. 
Such  factors  are  weighed  against  the  cost  of 
longer  transmission  lines  If  the  plants  are 
located  further  from  the  load  centers.  These 
are  elements  of  studies  being  made  by  Basin 
Electric. 


BROTZMAN  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  YOUTH  PARE 
RATES  ON  AIRLINES 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  enable 
young  people,  the  aged,  the  handicapped, 
and  militai-y  personnel  to  travel  at  re- 
duced fares  on  the  Nation's  airlines. 

A  recent  decision  by  an  examiner  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  is 
currently  under  review  by  the  full  Board, 
would  eliminate  the  present  airline  youth 
fares. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  proscribe  reduced  airline 
fares  such  as  that  for  youth  in  its  pro- 
hibition against  unjust  discrimination  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Regard- 
less of  how  the  CAB  rules,  we  need  to 
settle  this  matter  legislatively.  I  believe 
that  the  standby  system  is  important  to 
our  young  people  for  two  reasons.  First, 
It  makes  it  feasible  for  many  of  them  to 
maintain  family  ties  despite  great  geo- 
graphical separation  during  college  years. 
And  second,  it  enables  them  to  add  to 
their  educations  by  travel  which  nor- 
mally they  could  not  afford. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will,  for  the  first  time,  specifically  au- 
thorize the  CAB  to  extend  half-price 
fares  to  youth  and  the  other  groups  men- 
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tioned  above,  on  a  standby  basis  during 
offpeak  travel  hours.  This  is  enabling 
legislation.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  airlines  are  not  required  to  put  these 
reduced  fares  into  effect.  But.  there  will 
be  clear  legislative  basis  to  do  so. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or   NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  custom  to  send  regular 
reports  to  my  constituents  regarding  my 
activities  in  their  behalf  as  well  as  on 
the  events  in  Congress.  Such  a  report  is 
being  mailed  today,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  submit  the  report  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point:.  „ 

-     "AiA-  Incokx   Is   SrBJscT  to  Tax" 

That's  how  the  TJ3.  Revenue  Code  starts 
out — but  the  next  dozen  pages  list  the  de- 
duotlona,  exclusions,  exemptions,  special 
rulea  and  special  exemptions  which  have 
been  added  over  the  years  until  now  only 
about  50%  of  Income  Is  subject  to  tax. 

According  to  outgoing  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Joseph  Barr.  there  are  156  per- 
sons with  incomes  of  over  MOO.OOO  a  year  who 
have  paid  no  tax  whatsoever,  and  of  these 
158.  th«r«  are  21  with  annual  incomes  of 
over  $1  million,  and  yet  they  pay  absolutely 
no  tax. 

The  altematlvee  for  our  Government.  I  be- 
lieve, are  tax  reforms— or  a  tax  revolt  by  the 
low  and  middle  Income  taxpayers  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  costs  of  running  thla  na- 
tion. 

With  the  encouragement  of  President 
Nixon,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  started  public  hearings  on  tax  re- 
forms— hearings  every  citizen  should  follow 
closely. 

One  of  the  reforms  to  be  considered  la  the 
proposal  to  levy  at  least  a  minimum  tax  on 
Individual  Incomes  of  those  wealthy  persons 
whose  Income  Is  now  taz-e.xempt  for  various 
reasons  under  the  law.  Another  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  Committee  will  be  to  simplify  the 
Income  tax  computation,  eliminating  aa 
much  a«  poaslble  the  complicated  and  con- 
fusing ISO  page  Instruction  booUet  that  must 
neceaaarlly  accompany  tax  forms  sent  out  at 
the  present  Ume. 

Tax  reform  legislation  wUl  not  be  realized 
quickly,  but  we  can  all  be  happy  that  the 
task  has  at  least  begun — after  being  post- 
poned for  far  too  long. 

VOOD  TOa  TKX  VXEDT 

The  recent  action  by  t7SDA  Secretary 
Hardin  to  provide  free  food  stampw  to  the 
hungry  poor  people  in  South  Carolina  1«  Just 
a  start  and  all  Indications  point  to  maaslve 
action  to  rub  out  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  nation — a  move  long  overdue  In  our 
land  of  plenty. 

This  should,  hopefully,  mean  mora  money 
•pent  on  food  for  the  poor  than  oo  the  red 
tape  and  paper  work  that  have  In  the  past 
used  up  far  too  much  of  the  welfare  dollar. 

The  day  Vlnce  Lombardl  took  over  the 
direction  of  Washington's  hapless  "Redskins" 
professional  football  team,  he  told  a  meet- 
ing of  Congressmen  and  outstanding  Boy 
Scouts  about  the  Importance  of  "conunlt- 
ment"  as  a  key  to  success  In  athletics,  at  well 
as  In  Scouting. 

Commitment  Is  an  essential  factor  of  good 
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citizenship,  too.  as  our  form  of  government 
depends  on  the  dedication  and  Interest  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people  so  that  it  can 
indeed  function  for  the  people. 

lileetlng  Coach  Lombardl  with  me  is  Paul 
Collins,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Collins 
of  Fargo,  who  was  one  of  15  leading  Scouts 
■elected  to  make  that  fine  organization's  an- 
nual "Report  to  the  Nation." 

It  Is  an  Important  part  of  my  job  as  your 
Representative  to  keep  you  Informed  of  my 
activities  on  your  behalf  In  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  send  weekly  reports  to  the  radio 
stations  In  North  DakoU's  1st  District  and 
a  number  of  these  stations  (listed  below) 
carry  them  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 
Other  stations,  of  course.  Include  portions  of 
the  report  on  their  regular  news  broadcasts. 

KOVC.  Valley  City.  Monday.  2:06  p.m. 

KDLR.  Devils  Lake,  Saturday,  11:25  aon. 

KBMW,   Wahpeton.   Sunday.   11:46   a.m. 

KQWB.  Pargo.  Sunday.  8:15  am. 

KEY  J.  Jamestown.  Wednesday,  6:36  p.m. 

KQCA.  Rugby.  Monday,  6:00  pjn. 

KMAV.  BlayvlUe.  Monday.  6:25  pjn. 

KNDK,  Langdon,  Sunday,  1:26  p.m. 

KOPC.  Orafton,  Tuesday,  1  p.m. 

KDAK,  Carrlngton.  Saturday,  2:30  p.m. 

KILO.  Grand  Forks,  Monday,  6:15  p  m. 

At  a  time  when  a  minority  of  our  young 
I>eople  are  shouting  their  intolerance  of  our 
government,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  associa- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Advisors 
of  the  Presidential  classroom  for  Young 
Americans,  which  was  initiated  and  approved 
by  the  White  House. 

This  nonpartisan,  non-profit  organization 
U  bringing  high  school  students  to  Washing- 
ton m  groups  of  up  to  350  to  observe  for 
one  week  the  operations  of  our  government. 
Every  high  school  in  the  country  has  been 
invited  to  participate  In  this  program  which 
U  designed  to  give  members  of  the  senior 
class  an  opportunity  for  In-depth  study  of 
how  our  government  functions,  to  challenge 
them  toward  personal  Involvement  by  show- 
ing them  what  the  Government  is  doing  In 
various  fielda,  to  encourage  dedication  to  and 
understanding  of  the  American  system, 
which  all  too  often  seems  remote,  bureau- 
cratic and  inaccessible  to  today's  young 
people. 

The  first  of  5  classee  started  February  22nd 
and  these  yo\uig  people  from  all  over  America 
are  having  wide  open  sessions  with  govern- 
ment, press,  and  organization  leaders.  This 
direct  involvement  of  our  students  with  their 
government  Is  certainly  one  of  the  beet  ways 
to  let  young  America  know  that  they  can  b« 
heard  and  participate  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country. 

The  bi-partisan  Board  of  Advisors  Includes 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Senators  Howard  Baker  and  Mark 
Hatfield.  General  William  C.  Westmoreland 
and  Mrs.  Scott  Carpenter,  wife  of  the  astro- 
naut as  well  as  others. 

State  Treasurer  Bemlce  Asbridge  made  a 
point  about  money  matters  while  In  Wash- 
ington attending  President  Nixon's  Inaugu- 
ral. As  the  most  recent  example  of  a 
woman's  succeas  In  North  Dakota  politics,  X 
am  sure  this  very  able  lady  will  Inspire  others 
to  take  a  more  active  Interest  In  government. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  91st  Congress.  I 
visited  several  Central  and  Latin  American 
countries  on  a  mission  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  bad  the  opportunity  of  visiting  an 
area  that  will  have  a  great  future  Impact  on 
our  wheat  farms  In  North  Dakota,  the  Inter- 
national Crop  Improvement  Center  at  Cha- 
plngo.  Mexico — one  of  the  largest  wheat 
breeding  nurseries  In  the  world. 

Besides  contributing  significantly  to  agri- 
culture In  Mexico,  the  U.S.  trained  plant 
breeders  have  wisely  used  the  ideal  weather 
year-round  low  labor  costs  and  many  new 
dwarf  and  semi  dwarf  wheat  varieties  have 
resulted.  These  are  all  being  made  available 
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to  our  experiment  stations  and  wheat  breed- 
ing companies. 


SMALL  WATERSHED  DEVELOPMENT 
AIDS  LINCOLN.  ARK. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Arkansas  and  the  Nation  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  small  watershed  devel- 
opment imder  Public  Law  566.  These 
Pederal-State-local  cooperative  ventures 
bring  out  the  best  in  the  land  and  afford 
broader  opportunities  to  the  people. 

Some  250  watersheds  in  Arkansas  have 
been  found  suitable  for  development 
under  Public  Law  566.  In  many  cases, 
the  flood  retention  reservoir  is  structured 
to  yield  other  benefits,  including  a  de- 
pendable source  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water. 

A  number  of  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted in  our  State,  and  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln,  Ark.,  there  is  now  enough  ex- 
perience to  constitute  evidence  of  some 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  this  program. 

The  January  edition  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion carried  an  article  entitled  "Water 
for  a  Thirsty  Town  Pumps  New  Life  Into 
Economy  of  Watershed  Community."  In 
the  belief  this  article  will  interest  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Watks  roa  a  THnsrr  Town  Pumps  New  Lifx 

Into    Econoict    or    a    Watxrsbxd    Com- 

MTTNTTT 

Add  abundant  pure  water  to  a  thirsty  town 
and  you  will  get  instant  economic  growth  and 
opp>ortiinlty.  according  to  business  and  dvlc 
leaders  of  Lincoln.  Ark. 

Water-short  Lincoln  turned  the  valve  on  a 
new  water  source  from  a  PubUc  Law  666 
multiple-purpose  lake  In  January  of  1964. 

"The  town  started  growing  immediately," 
Mayor  Roy  Jackson  asserts,  "and  with  2  mil- 
lion gallons  of  good  water  a  day  from  the 
new  source.  It  kept  on  growing." 

The  Lincoln  water  system  was  fed  imtU  re- 
cent years  by  a  spring  which  produced  about 
100.000  gallons  a  day.  This  gave  the  little 
town's  water  subscribers  an  average  of  about 
200  gallons  dally — inadequate  in  view  of  the 
service  stations,  restaurants,  and  other  busi- 
nesses that  required  several  thousand  gallons 
a  day  each. 

In  1960  the  Washington  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  and  other  spon- 
sors were  working  on  a  watershed  protection 
and  flood-prevention  project  for  the  Muddy 
Fork  of  the  Illinois  Creek  watershed,  in  which 
Lincoln  Is  located.  The  plan,  authorized  in 
1961.  contained  provisions  for  a  multiple- 
purpose  water  supply  and  flood-detention 
lake,  with  Lincoln  paying  for  the  easements 
and  extra  cost  of  construction  over  and  above 
that  needed  for  flood  detention. 

For  2  years,  water  users  had  to  eke  by  on 
what  they  coiUd  get.  During  the  dry  summer 
of  1962.  volunteer  firemen  lived  In  constant 
fear  of  an  outbreak  and  Water  Manager  Jack 
Cox  bad  to  restort  to  tank  trucks  to  keep 
Lincoln  alive. 

Rains  started  filling  the  new  lake  before 
New  Year's  Day  of  1964.  and  water  at  last 
filled  the  thirsty  pipes  of  the  Lincoln  water 
system. 

C.  C.  Karnes  was  contracting  offlcsr  for  the 
sponsors  during  the  construction  of  the  lake, 
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and  as  an  officer  In  the  Bank  of  Lincoln  has 
kept  his  hand  on  the  strengthening  pulse  of 
the  town's  economic  growth. 

"The  changes  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye," 
Karnes  says,  "because  we  do  not  have  a  lot 
of  empty  stores  and  buildings  staring  at  us 
now.  We  have  bad  about  20  new  or  expanded 
businesses  since  we  obtained  our  new  water 
supply — not  counting  industries. 

"Our  bank  assets  have  grown  by  more  than 
$2  million  since  the  new  water  went  Into  our 
pipes — most  of  it  in  new  deposits. 

"Upwards  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  new 
homes — nearly  100  houses — have  been  built 
or  are  under  construction.  The  expanding 
benefits  of  these  new  homes  touch  building 
supply  houses,  appliance  dealers,  grocery 
stores — In  fact  all  of  our  businesses. 

"The  largest  Industry  to  be  attracted  Is  a 
new  food  processing  plant.  It  will  employ  225 
people  at  first,  and  eventually  450. 

"This  one  Industry  will  use  eight  times  as 
much  water  In  its  operations  each  day  as  the 
town's  total  supply  before  the  watershed 
project,"  Karnes  said. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  Indicators  of 
Lincoln's  growth  since  1963  Is  the  Lincoln 
School  District  tax  assessment.  In  1963  It  was 
$2,405,634.  Now  it  Is  $3,021,376, 
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their  claque  whenever  there  Is  the  possibility 
of  embarrassing  the  United  States. 

These  unassuming  travels  need  not  be 
trumpeted  as  some  vast  triumph,  such  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt  misrepresented  his  trips 
to  Teheran  and  Yalta  to  be.  We  can  be  thank- 
ful that  no  grandiose  designs  were  meditated 
or  hatched.  These  personal  excursions  Into 
diplomacy  have  been  uniformly  unfortunate 
In  the  past,  and  this  time,  at  least,  there  will 
be  no  bitter  fruits  over  which  to  repine. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


CINCINNATI  POLICE  CAPTAIN 
THOMAS  DIXON  AND  DISTRICT 
FOUR  OFFICERS  WIN  AMERICAN- 
ISM AWARD 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic reaction  to  President  Nixon's  Euro- 
pean visit  has  been  uniformly  favorable. 
Editorial  comments  of  the  various  com- 
munications media  have  been  general- 
ly fair  and  constructive. 

One  of  the  thoughtful  editorials  on 
the  success  of  the  President's  trip  ap- 
pears in  today's  Chicago  Tribune,  which 

follows: 

The  Prxsident's  Trip 

Mr.  Nixon  was  wise  to  set  modest  goals  In 
his  trip  to  Europe  and  to  listen  rather  than 
to  dictate.  His  open  and  friendly  manner 
seems  to  have  made  a  good  impression,  so 
much  so  that  kind  words  came  even  from 
those  who  speak  for  the  usually  chilly 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France. 

The  President's  principal  Intentions  were 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  heads  of  state 
with  whom  he  will  be  dealing;  to  give  as- 
surances that  the  United  States  Intends  to 
cooperate  and  not  to  dominate;  and  to  make 
It  clear  that,  much  as  he  may  hope  to  estab- 
lish concord  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  will 
make  no  deal  with  Russia  over  the  beads  of 
his  European  allies. 

Whether  the  flaccid  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
organization  will  be  relnvlgorated  In  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Nixon's  Journey  Is  for  the  fu- 
ture to  establish.  His  emphasis  on  the  soli- 
darity of  the  alliance  was  symbolized  in  his 
selection  of  Belgium  as  his  first  stop,  for  It 
is  there  that  NATO  headquarters  was  moved 
when  French  hospitality  ran  out.  We  should 
know  shortly  whether  the  alliance  will  dis- 
integrate, for  the  treaty  was  signed  to  nin 
for  20  years  and  the  terminal  date  Is  next 
month  unless  the  members  extend  their  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  Nixon's  trip  also  had  the  mtended  ef- 
fect of  shovirlng  Europe  that,  no  matter  how 
deeply  we  may  be  Involved  In  Vietnam,  the 
concerns  of  E^urops  are  yery  much  on  Amer- 
ica's mind. 

The  President's  warm  reception  by  street 
crowds  was  not  lessened  by  communist-In- 
spired disorders  In  Rome.  It  Is  standard  op- 
erating procedure  for  the  Reds  to  turn  out 
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HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  20, 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
award,  an  entire  Cincinnati  police  unit 
will  receive  the  American  Legion's  Amer- 
icanism Award.  The  honor  goes  to  the 
men  of  Police  District  Four  whose  out- 
standing police-commimlty-relations 
program,  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Dixon,  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all. 

The  following  summary,  which  was 
prepared  by  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times- 
Star  reporter.  Graydon  DeCamp,  de- 
scribes the  achievements  and  work  of 
Police  District  Four's  outstanding  men: 
Cincinnati  PoucE-CoMMtTNiTT  Relations 
Program 
Much  of  the  success  of  Cindnnatl's  Po- 
lice-Community Relations  program  Is  direct- 
ly attributable  to  Capt.  Thomas  Dixon  and 
the  men  of  the  Police  District  4,  which  he 
commands.  The  program  was  flrst  tried  in 
District  4,  as  an  experiment.  This  district 
consists.  In  large  part,  of  neighborhoods 
where  urban  renewal,  changing  racial  bal- 
ance In  population,  and  ghetto-like  condi- 
tions have  bred  unrest.  It  is  where  Cincin- 
nati's only  major  racial  disturbances  began. 
It  was  a  high  crime  area.  It  has  become  the 
lowest  crime  area. 

Capt.  Tom  Dixon  became  commander  of 
the  district  In  January,  1967,  about  six 
months  after  the  district  had  begtm  a  pilot 
Police-Community  Relations  program  under 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Police 
Division  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

His  district's  success  with  the  program  has 
been  phenomenal.  The  main  thrust  was  at 
winning  the  children  (although  open  dis- 
cussion meetings  with  adult  citizens  has 
played  a  large  part) . 

Capt.  Tom  Dixon  and  his  men  undertook 
such  projects  as  speaking  programs  In 
schools,  organizing  competitions  with  the 
help  of  the  city's  Recreation  Department  and 
providing  prizes  for  winners,  trophies,  and 
certificates.  Capt.  Tom  Dixon  arranged  to 
have  300  District  4  Police  T-shirts  distrib- 
uted to  youngsters  who  wanted  to  play  base- 
ball or  basketball  but  who  were  unable  to 
find,  or  get  on,  regular  organized  Knothole 
or  Little  League  teams.  They  arranged  a 
series  of  awards  for  a  stimmer  prograin  in 
music  competition,  giving  28  awards  and 
aiding  m  formal  presentations.  Capt.  Tom 
Dixon  and  his  officers  helped  conduct  a 
"patriotism,  law  and  order"  program  at  Long- 
view  State  (Mental)  Hospital's  children's 
unit,  and  have  conducted  similar  programs 
and  poster  contests  at  every  school  In  the 
district — the  district  has  28  schools. 
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The  result  of  all  this  has  been  the  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  loyalty  of  almost  every 
school  child  In  the  district.  On  numerous 
occasions,  whole  schools  of  children  have 
marched  on  the  District  4  statlonhouse,  bear- 
ing signs  saying  such  things  as  "Thank  you 
Capt.  Dixon  and  District  4  Police."  Students 
from  Samuel  Ach  Junior  High  School  showed 
up  en  masse  last  Christmas  and  gave  each 
officer  a  bag  of  candy. 

Whenever  Capt.  Tom  Dixon  visits  the  Long- 
view  School,  youngsters  crowd  around,  cling 
to  his  arms,  wear  his  cap.  They  love  him. 

A  veteran  detective  In  District  4  says,  "It's 
a  pleasure  to  come  to  work  for  Capt.  Tom 
Dixon." 

The  accolades  for  Tom  Dixon  and  District 
4  come  from  many  sources  outside  the  Police 
Division.  The  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  have  given  him  an  award  for 
outstanding  leadership  In  promoting  the 
cause  of  good  will.  He  has  received  the  Syrian 
Shrine  Temple  National  Police  Week  Award 
for  service  to  the  community.  The  Cincin- 
nati citizens'  Cnisade  has  honored  him  for 
outstanding  promotion  of  patriotism  among 
young  people. 

When  he  received  the  Shrine  Award — at 
the  Shrine  Circus  In  mid-1968 — Capt.  Dixon 
received  I&t  greater  applause  from  the  15.000 
In  the  audience  than  did  any  of  the  circus 
acts  they  had  paid  to  see.  When  receiving 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers'  Representatives 
award  last  year,  at  a  dinner  attended  by  460. 
Capt.  Dixon's  acceptance  talk  was  Interrupted 
eight  times  by  applause — twice  for  standing 
ovations. 

Capt.  Tom  Dixon  and  the  men  of  his  Dis- 
trict 4  were  nominated  for,  and  chosen  to 
receive,  the  1969  American  Legion  American- 
Ism  Award.  It  will  be  presented  to  him  March 
20th.  This  Is  the  only  time  this  award  has 
gone  to  an  entire  police  unit. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ABM 
DEBATE 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  in  the  past  and  even  more  will 
be  said  in  the  coming  months  concerning 
the  installation  of  an  anti-ballistic-mls- 
sile  system. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  will  de- 
bate the  authorization  and  funding  of 
this  highly  controversial  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  will  become 
clouded  with  emotionalism  and  the  real 
meat  in  the  need  for  such  a  defensive  in- 
stallation might  became  submerged. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
the  cotmtry  on  such  subjects  is  Gen.  Ira 
C.  Eaker,  USAP,  retired,  and  he  has 
written  a  brief  treatise  on  the  subject 
which  I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress will  read.  This  paper  was  released 
for  publication  on  March  2  and  I  am 
including  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Some  Thoughts  on  the  ABM  Debate 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

In  the  current  ABM  (anti-ballistic  missile) 
controversy  Ideological  passion  threatens  ra- 
tional analysis.  It  appears  that  the  average 
citizen,  whose  Interest  is  primary,  should  now 
become  Informed  and  take  a  stand. 

The  opponents  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  say 
that  it  wlU  not  be  fiilly  effective;  It  will  be 
obsolescent  when  Installed;  and  It  will  start 
a  new  rotmd  In  the  arms  race. 
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TestUnony  before  oongrewloiuU  committees 
liuilcatea  ttutt  while  the  Sentinel  c«n  be 
effective  agklnst  one  missile,  such  as  an  acci- 
dental launch  which  could  trigger  a  full  nu- 
clear exchange,  or  against  small  numbers  of 
mlasllee  such  as  the  Chinese  may  have  in 
their  arsenal  In  the  early  1970's,  it  could  be 
saturated  by  a  large-scale  ICBM  attack  such 
as  Russia  could  mount. 

Although  the  Sentinel  system  as  now  be- 
ing deployed  cannot  stop  all  the  missiles 
Russia  could  launch.  It  will  be  capable  of 
destroying  many  of  them.  The  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  told  Con- 
gress that  the  SenUnel  might  save  60  million 
U.S.  Uvea.  It  can  also  provide  considerable 
protection  for  our  own  retaliatory  ICBM 
forces. 

Admittedly  the  Sentinel  will  be  obsolescent 
when  installed,  since  science  and  technology 
will  by  that  time  Icnow  how  to  produce  a 
more  effective  antl-mlsslle  system.  The  Splt- 
flre  fighters  which  saved  London  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Britain,  were  also  obsolescent,  since 
better  fighters,  like  the  US.  Lightning,  were 
already  on  the  drawing  board.  But  weapons 
on  the  drawing  board  never  deterred  any 
enemj  nor  won  any  battles. 

Our  own  Mlnutemen  and  Polaris  missiles 
were  obsolescent  before  Installation  was  com- 
pleted since  better  missiles,  Mlnutemen  n 
and  III  and  Poseidon,  had  already  been  de- 
veloped. These  are  now  being  instaUed.  A 
similar  upgrading  of  the  Sentinel  can  also 
be  expected. 

The  prime  ptirpoee  of  the  ABM  system, 
as  Indeed  of  aU  defense  weapons,  la  to  deter 
war.  It  appears  obvious  therefore  that  If  the 
Russians  have  an  ABM  system  and  we  do 
not,  the  credibility  of  our  deterrence  Is  di- 
minished. What  the  far  left  intellectuaU 
think  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ABM  system 
Is  not  material:  It  Is  what  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  think  about  It  which  Is  important. 
Obviously  they  believe  it  effective  or  they 
would  not  have  spent  billions  to  Install  such 
a  system. 

Who  are  the  opponents  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system?  They  are  the  peace-at-any- 
prlce  poUtlclans,  unilateral  disarmament  ad- 
vocates, pacifists,  far-left  scientists  and 
aelf-styled  Intellectuals. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  assured 
VMsldent  Kennedy  that  there  were  no  Rus- 
sian missiles  In  Cuba  because  Russian 
leaders  had  told  us  there  were  none  there. 
These  are  the  same  men  who  advised  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara that  the  XTB.  should  unllaterly  dis- 
arm as  an  example.  Russian  leaders,  needing 
to  Increase  the  standard  of  living  for  their 
people,  obviously  would  seize  a  welcome  op- 
portunity to  scale  down  their  weapons 
outlays. 

Instead,  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
recently  disclosed,  Russia  has  been  spending 
about  four  times  as  much  as  the  n.S.  on 
strategic  weapons.  Those  who  now  oppose  the 
ABM  system  assxired  President  Johnson  that 
peace  would  soon  come  when  he  stopped 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  Instead  10,000 
Americans  and  16.000  South  Vietnamese 
have  been  killed  since  the  bombing  halt. 

Any  concerned  citizen,  confused  by  the 
present  ABM  controversy,  may  find  a  valid 
position  through  this  analogy.  If,  In  the  days 
of  the  Old  West,  the  bad  men  had  worn 
bullet-proof  vests,  while  the  marshals  had 
no  such  protection,  obviously  the  bandits 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  challenge 
the  peace  officers. 

Now,  with  Red  fleets  moving  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Indian  Ocean,  with  Russian 
missiles  going  onto  launch  pads  In  E:gypt, 
with  the  Kremlin  giving  Cuba  a  nuclear 
laboratory  and  sending  more  than  100  nu- 
clear scientists  to  Havana  and  with  the 
renewed  threat  to  Berlin,  prudence  sug- 
gests that  the  n.S.  peace  keepers  n*ch  tot 
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their  bullet  proof  vesta — the  best  ABM  sys- 
tem ciurent  technology  can  provide. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  AVERELL  HARRIMAN: 
DEDICATED  MAN  OP  PEACE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKiwfxsan 
IN  THX  HO0SE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
public  servants  of  our  time,  the  Honor- 
able Averell  Harrlman — industrialist, 
philanthropist,  Ctovemor,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Ambassador  and  ne- 
gotiator for  world  peace. 

Averell  Harrlman  has  lived  a  wonder- 
ful, dedicated,  selfless  life— a  full  life  of 
service  and  usefulness. 

As  we  all  know,  his  most  recent  con- 
tribution to  world  peace  was  his  success 
in  getting  the  Paris  negotiations  with 
North  Vietnam  underway  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  an  honorable  settlement  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Averell  Harrlman  is  an 
experienced,  skilled  negotiator  who  fully 
understands  the  vital  importance  of  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 

This  great  diplomat  and  public  serv- 
ant began  his  career  of  public  service 
during  the  depression  of  the  thirties  in 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  He  be- 
came Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  and  through  the  years,  his 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  inter- 
national problems  involving  Russia  and 
the  United  States  were  invaluable  to  our 
Nation. 

In  1961  Ambassador  Harrlman  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
em  Affairs  and  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs  from  1963  to  1965. 

Averell  Harrlman  is  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican— a  devoted  champion  of  peace. 
America  is  indebted  to  this  wonderful 
man  for  his  life  of  service. 

All  of  US  wish  him  the  very  best  of 
good  luck  and  success  as  he  relaxes  fol- 
lowing his  strenuous  tour  of  duty  in 
Paris. 


MRS.  B.  W.  SHAPER.  CHICO.  CAU- 
PORNIA'S  MOST  WORLD-MENDED 
CITIZEN 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAijFoaKXA 
m  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Qen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
Scholarship  Committee  sponsored  "The 
Most  World-Minded  Citizen  Award." 
This  was  an  endeavor  to  find  someone 
in  the  Chlco  State  College  service  area 
who  had  promoted  international  under- 
standing and  who  had  provided  direct 
assistance  for  international  students  at 
Chico  State  College.  Mrs.  B.  W.  Shaper, 
who  was  sponsored  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  won  this  honor  over  two 
other  candidates. 


Mrs.  Shaper  worked  for  the  YMCA  in 
Prance  and  England  many  years  ago.  She 
was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  United  Nations  Associ- 
ation of  United  States  of  America,  being 
its  flrst  secretary.  She  has  supported 
UNICEF  since  the  early  1950"s  and  has 
given  speeches  locally  and  in  Redding 
in  support  of  UNA-USA. 

She  was  involved  in  the  first  efforts  to 
bring  international  students  to  Chlco  in 
the  1950's.  She  and  her  husband  have 
always  had  a  student  in  their  home  and 
have  encouraged  others  in  their  family 
to  do  so  also.  They  have  never  missed  a 
function  given  for  the  international 
students. 

Mrs.  Shaper  has  always  bought  tickets 
and  sold  them  as  well  for  the  previous 
seven  international  dinners.  Last  year, 
Mrs.  Shaper  saw  to  it  that  Rotary  Club 
provided  tickets  for  students,  American 
and  international,  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  afforded  it. 

The  winner  is  a  member  of  the  Wom- 
en's Club  of  Chlco  and  has  been  active 
with  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  She 
has  been  National  Items  Study  Chair- 
man of  the  league  for  the  past  10  years, 
directing  the  study  of  foreign  trade,  East- 
West  relations,  and  China-United  States 
relations.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Chico. 

The  three  applicants  for  the  award 
were  evaluated  by  a  screening  commit- 
tee with  representatives  from  the  follow- 
ing groups:  Chico  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Chico  Ministerial  Union,  Ameri- 
can Field  Service  of  Chico,  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  Chico,  Chico  State 
College  Alumni  Association,  Chico  State 
College  Faculty  Senate,  Chico  State  Col- 
lege Associated  Students  and  Students' 
International  Club. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chico  Enterprise  Record 
"Merited  Honor  in  a  Field  of  Promise": 

Mzanxo  Honor  is  a  Fnos  or  Promise 

In  one  sweeping  gesture  tomorrow  night, 
the  Mid- Valley  area  will  pay  off  a  long  list  of 
debts  to  one  of  its  leading  citizens. 

The  payoff  will  come  when  Chlco's  Mrs.  B. 
W.  Shaper  Is  presented  with  the  flrst  annual 
"Most  World  Minded  Citizen"  award  during 
the  International  Dinner  sponsored  by  the 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  Scholarship 
Foimdatlon  at  Chlco  State  College. 

In  making  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Shaper, 
the  scholarship  foundation  will  In  effect  be 
playing  a  proxy  role  for  people  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  entire  nine-county  service  area 
of  the  college  who  for  many  years  have  paid 
homage  to  the  Chlco  woman  but  could  never 
come  up  with  the  proper  vehicle  for  a  for- 
malized honor. 

The  foundation's  "Most  World-Minded 
Citizen"  award  la  uniquely  appropriate  as 
the  proper  vehicle  of  honor  for  Mrs.  Shaper. 

This  Is  because  it  requires  a  concept  as 
broad  as  "the  world"  to  triily  represent  the 
far-ranging  Interests  and  endeavors  of  the 
tireless  and  compassionate  Mrs.  Shaper. 

Education  In  general  has  never  had  a  better 
"lay  community"  friend  than  the  Chlco 
wtman.  The  "international  student"  field — 
a  relatively  new  realm  In  American  educa- 
tion— has  been  a  matter  of  special  Interest 
with  her.  She  participated  In  Initial  efforts 
to  bring  foreign  students  to  Chlco  In  the 
early  1960s  and  she  and  her  husband — a  re- 
tired educator — have  provided  a  home  for 
many  International  students  over  the  years. 
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As  chairman  of  the  National  Items  Study 
Program  of  the  Chlco  League  of  Women 
Voters  for  a  decade,  Mrs.  Shaper  has  pro- 
moted Interest  and  participation  in  flelds  of 
importance  concerning  America's  posture  and 
programs  In  world  affairs  and  international 
relations. 

Yet  perhaps  It  has  been  her  ceaseless  work 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations — the  pri- 
mary "International  endeavor"  of  the  past 
aV^  decades — which  has  moet  marked  Mrs. 
Shaper  as  the  best-qualifled  person  to  receive 
the  flrst  axmual  "Most  World-Mlnded  Citi- 
zen" award. 

Through  good  times  and  bad,  Mrs.  Shaper 
has  softly  but  firmly  explained  and  supported 
the  principles  and  programs  of  the  United 
Nations.  A  key  to  the  success  of  Mrs.  Shaper 
in  this  effort  may  be  the  fact,  for  example, 
that  while  she  has  never  been  able  to  con- 
vince The  ESiterprlse-Record  that  the  UJI. 
embodies  the  unity,  strength  and  authority 
to  fully  accomplish  its  awesome  goals,  she 
has  managed  to  dispel  doubts  from  our 
mind  that  the  VJH.  does  Indeed  represent 
the  hopes  of  mankind  for  world  peace  and 
imderstandlng — and  that  if  the  UJ*.  did  not 
presently  exist,  then  some  organization  Just 
like  it  would  have  to  be  invented  to  provide 
the  peoples  of  the  world  with  a  meaningful 
fonun  of  potential. 

In  her  determination  to  continue  to  fan 
the  flickering  flame  of  man's  hopes  for  peace 
and  understanding  and  in  the  gentle  persist- 
ence of  her  endeavors  to  apprise  all  of  us  of 
the  need  for  compassion,  Mrs.  Shaper  truly  is 
exemplary. 

The  MacArthxir  Scholarship  Foundation  is 
to  be  commended  for  providing  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  of  honor  for  this  outstanding 
person.  We  join  the  foundation  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mrs.  B.  W.  Shaper  as  the  "Most 
World-Minded  Citiaen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  tickets  for  the  International 
Dinner  were  sold  out  in  advance.  This  "sell- 
out" was  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  pride 
and  cooperation  which  exists  between  the 
college  and  the  community  in  respect  to  the 
international  students  program. 

The  Chlco  Enterprise  Record  stated  "It 
seems  likely  that  If  true  peace  and  under- 
standing ever  are  to  be  established  through- 
out the  world,  that  happy  clrcimistance  will 
be  based  chiefly  on  the  principles  involved  in 
the  International  students  program  at  Chlco 
State  College  and  its  helpmate,  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Scholarship  Foundation. 

"Education  surely  is  the  key  to  the  future. 
Thus  when  a  dinner  dedicated  to  the  matter 
of  International  education  draws  a  turn-away 
crowd,  the  future  is  indeed  a  bit  brighter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  you  and  our  colleagues  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Shaper  addressed  to  Mrs.  Vonnle 
Eastham: 

Febettart  2,  1969. 

Dkar  Mrs.  Eastham:  Tou  were  so  much  a 
part — in  every  way — of  this  honor  which 
came  my  way — that  I  want  to  thank  you  once 
again.  Through  the  years  your  Interest  was 
always  a  part  of  our  endeavor  and  you  have 
continued  so  earnestly  In  the  MacArthur 
Scholarship  group  that  you  deserve  the  honor 
and  gratitude  of  all  of  us  who  want  this 
effort  to  grow. 

I  truly  feel  very  humble  and  very  grateful. 
It  did  not  seem  quite  real  the  other  night — 
mwe  as  If  I  was  moving  In  a  dream  of  some 
sort  I 

The  very  lovely  standard  Is  here  on  my 
desk  now  to  help  me  absorb  the  Ideal  I  have 
never  thought  of  any  reward  In  regard  to 
this  work — Just  a  never  ending  hope  that 
the  "brotherhood  of  man"  can  become  the 
Ideal  for  all  peoples  I  In  my  Inner  sotU  I  am 
sure  It  will  for  I  know  "the  eternal  path" 
is  upward — only  Just  now  we  humans  move 
so  slowly  up  that  path  I  But  there  are  many 
ways  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  some 
day  we  will  all  get  there  I 
Always  most  sincerely, 

I  HZLKN  8.  SHAPZa. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  TO  BE 
CONGRATULATED 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu£sday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Nixon  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  of  his  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Clearly,  if  the  United  States  is  to  be 
successful  in  any  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  it  is  essential  to  consult  our  al- 
lies who  are  most  immediately  con- 
cerned. Any  other  course  would  only  re- 
sult in  misunderstandings,  which  would 
be  seized  upon  by  the  Soviets. 

The  establishment  of  the  closest  pos- 
sible rapport  with  our  partners  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  was  necessary.  Accord- 
ing to  all  reports,  the  President  met 
with  full  success  in  accomplishing  this 
primary  task. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  leaders  and 
people  in  the  countries  visited  were  all 
impressed  by  tlie  President's  sincerity, 
realism,  and  pragmatism.  All  seemed 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  mutual  par- 
ticipation in  solving  the  problems  ■  that 
face  the  Western  World,  so  vital  to  the 
security  of  all. 

The  wisdom  of  imdertaking  this  task 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  obvious.  Already  the  key  prob- 
lem of  Germany  and  Berlin  is  in  the 
forefront,  and  there  will  be  many  others 
involving  the  Soviets  and  our  European 
allies.  The  groundwork  laid  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  trip  will  now  serve  him  in 
good  stead. 


SALUTE  TO  PPA  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  February  15  to  22  was  proclaimed  as 
National  PFA  Week.  This  nationwide  as- 
sociation of  14-  to  21-year-old  boys  en- 
rolled in  vocational  agriculture  now  has 
450,000  members.  These  students  are 
from  over  9,000  high  schools. 

Miimesota  ranks  high  in  both  niunber 
of  members  and  in  excellence  of  their 
projects.  My  home  State  has  13,645  F\i- 
ture  Farmers  of  America  and  274  locsd 
aflaiiated  clubs.  The  Sixth  District  of 
Minnesota  has  over  5,000  members  of  the 
total  State  membership.  There  are  66 
high  schools  which  have  an  PFA  chapter 
and  the  largest  club,  with  173  members, 
is  located  at  Canby. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  with  the 
ability  of  the  FFA  program  of  activity  to 
provide  sufficient  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity for  farm  boys  to  gain  meaningful 
experiences  that  will  be  useful  in  later 
Ufe. 

In  addition  to  their  classroom  work, 
the  FFA  chapters  may  select  extra  out- 
side projects  for  community  or  self  im- 
provement and  I  have  summarized  a  few 
of  these  projects  in  the  community  beau- 
tiflcation  field  within  the  Sixth  District 
to  give  my  urban  colleagues  a  small  but 
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accurate  view  of  this  great  rural  farm 
youth  program. 

The  chapter  at  Atwater  planted  500 
tree  seedlings  on  the  highway  right-of- 
way  to  screen  the  city  dump.  At  Ivanhoe, 
400  trees  were  planted  as  a  beautlfica- 
tlon  project  to  screen  a  salvage  com- 
pany's operations.  The  Danube  chapter 
installed  traffic  safety  signs  and  placed 
six  trsish  cans  in  approved  areas  of  the 
community.  Morgan  has  a  community 
project  in  the  establishment  of  a  road- 
side camping  park.  The  Appleton  FFA 
chapter  has  an  annual  rose  plant  sale 
and  they  also  planted  200  evergreen 
trees. 

The  Redwood  Falls  chapter  has  started 
a  tree  "Hall  of  Nations"  in  which  at  least 
one  tree  of  every  nation  is  now  growing, 
while  at  Tyler,  a  tree  that  was  presented 
to  a  member  of  the  chanter  by  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  been-oianted  at  the  new 
swimming  pool.  The  Echo  chapter  also 
is  engaged  in  a  tree  planting  project  of 
a  community  benefit  nature. 

In  those  projects  designed  to  be  useful 
for  the  propagation  of  wildlife,  the  chap- 
ters at  Walnut  Grove,  Crosby-Ironton, 
Franklin,  Litchfield,  Hector,  Appleton, 
Graceville,  Redwood  Falls,  and  Buffalo 
Lake  are  all  outstanding. 

In  the  field  of  forestry,  three  chapters 
in  Minnesota  have  planted  over  a  million 
seedlings  with  Clinton,  Monticello,  and 
Tyler  all  reporting  success  in  this  area 
this  year. 

Each  chapter  makes  an  activity  report 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation and  from  scanning  these  reports, 
one  receives  a  most  hopeful  feeling  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  future.  Con- 
firmation of  this  becomes  stronger  as  we 
note  the  statewide  project  of  helping  to 
finance  the  construction  and  activities  of 
a  camp  for  young  handicapped  people  in 
Minnesota.  This  facility  is  known  as 
Camp  Courage  and  is  located  in  the 
Sixth  District. 

FFA  boys  have  had  a  continual  project 
of  gleaning  cornfields  after  they  have 
been  mechanically  harvested.  While 
hampered  with  problems  of  a  late  har- 
vest and  wet  fields,  still  they  picked  up 
the  dropped  ears,  shelled  and  dried  the 
corn  and  finally  turned  the  proceeds  over 
to  Camp  Courage. 

I  join  with  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
in  saluting  the  boys,  their  advisers,  and 
instructors  who  have  produced  such  ex- 
amples of  industry,  good  will,  and  com- 
munity betterment. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  today  the  Compre- 
hensive Commimity  College  Act  of  1969, 
a  bill  to  improve  and  increase  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  that  16  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  develop- 
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ments  In  American  education  In  the 
past  20  years  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  2-ycar  community  colleges.  Since 
1960  the  enrollment  In  community  col- 
leges has  Increased  15  percent  each  year. 
Today,  there  are  almost  1.000  such  col- 
leges, serving  nearly  2  million  students. 
One-third  of  all  students  entering  a 
higher  education  program  start  In  a 
Junior  college.  The  future  growth  of  such 
colleges  Is  inevitable. 

The  community  college  has  shown  that 
It  is  admirably  suited  to  fill  a  great  need 
in  education  today.  Increasing  numbers 
of  Americans  believe  that  postsecond- 
ary  education  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  realize  their  full  personal  po- 
tential, and  to  improve  their  future  eco- 
nomic and  social  position.  The  2-year 
community  college  offers  opportunities 
and  advantages  which  are  different  from 
those  of  a  4-year  college,  and  which  are 
well-suited  to  the  needs  of  many  young 
people.  The  cost  to  the  student  is  low; 
the  collBge  Is  close  to  his  home;  the  col- 
lege's Administrative  arrangements  are 
flexible;  the  curriculum  is  timely. 

Some  students  enroll  at  a  2-year  col- 
lege to  prepare  for  transfer  to  a  tradi- 
tional 4 -year  college.  But  many  young 
people  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  profes- 
sional and  academic  course  of  study; 
they  wish  to  prepare  for  a  technical  or  a 
semiprofesslonal  career.  Community  col- 
leges can  provide  the  training  these  stu- 
dents want  and  need.  They  offer  busi- 
ness courses,  including  training  in  data 
processing.  ofBce  skills,  and  real  estate 
sales;  they  offer  programs  related  to  the 
medical  profession,  including  dental  as- 
sistance, laboratory  technology,  and 
nursing;  they  train  students  in  areas  re- 
lated to  engineering,  including  architec- 
tural drafting,  and  specifications  writ- 
ing. In  addition,  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing areas  of  study  in  the  community  col- 
leges is  public  service,  including  law  en- 
forcement, fire  protection,  social  work, 
and  city  management.  In  short,  these 
community  colleges  are  offering  courses 
of  study  which  respond  to  obvious  needs 
of  our  economy,  our  society,  and  many  of 
our  young  people.  The  principal  sponsor 
of  this  bill  In  the  other  body,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
summed  it  up  by  saying  that  the  com- 
munity colleges  were  adding  a  fourth 
"R" — relevancy — to  the  traditional  three 
"R's." 

The  conununity  colleges,  for  all  of 
their  different  features,  share  one  char- 
acteristic with  the  traditional  institu- 
tions of  education;  they  are  struggling  to 
keep  their  physical  and  teaching  capaci- 
ties ahead  of  their  enrollment.  The  re- 
cent Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Ed- 
ucation recommended  the  building  of  500 
new  community  colleges  within  the  next 
5  years  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
this  form  of  education.  Thirteen  major 
cities  in  America  do  not  have  a  commu- 
nity college  within  their  city  limits. 
Twenty-five  major  cities  have  only  one. 
If  we  wish  to  update  and  strengthen  our 
commitment  to  expanding  educational 
opportunities  for  our  young  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  focus  our  attention 
on  assisting  our  commumty  colleges.  The 
Comprehensive  Community  College  Act 
of  196d  does  Just  this. 
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This  bill  authorizes  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening, improving,  and  developing  com- 
prehensive community  colleges.  Briefly, 
it  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Commimlty  Education  within  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  This  Bureau  would 
administer  all  Federal  programs  relating 
to  community  colleges.  Ten  million  dol- 
lars would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  to  be  used  for  payments  to  the 
States  to  develop  or  update  a  State  com- 
prehensive community  college  plan.  Six 
billion  dollars  would  be  authorized  over 
the  following  3  fiscal  years  to  help  Im- 
plement the  State  plans. 

The  State  plans  would  set  forth  a 
master  plan  for  the  improvement,  devel- 
opment, and  construction  of  comprehen- 
sive community  colleges,  including  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  curriculum  programs; 
provisions  for  the  training  of  fac- 
ulty, administrators,  and  other  neces- 
sary personnel ;  a  tuition-free  admissions 
policy,  or  adequate  financial  aid  pro- 
grams; f>ollcies  and  procedures  to  insure 
that  Federal  funds  would  not  supplant 
existing  State  and  local  funds. 

Eligible  State  institutions  would  in- 
clude those  legally  authorized  within  a 
given  State  to  provide  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  which  admit  as  regular  stu- 
dents high  school  graduates  or  persons 
18  years  of  age  or  older. 

A  National  Advisory  Coimcil,  composed 
of  those  competent  and  Interested  in 
comprehensive  community  colleges, 
would  be  established  to  advise  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  State  plans,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act,  and  means  of  im- 
proving the  operation  of  the  act. 

Lastly,  the  bill  directs  the  Commis- 
sioner to  study  all  Federal  programs  af- 
fecting comprehensive  commimlty  col- 
leges to  determine  the  extent  of  dupli- 
cation of  assistance  provided  imder  this 
act,  and  to  recommend  action  for  termi- 
nating any  such  duplication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  stimulate  thought  and  discussion 
about  the  role  of  the  community  colleges 
in  American  education.  It  seems  certain 
that  these  2-year  colleges  will  increase 
In  number,  and  I  believe  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  those  concerned  with  education  to 
consider  whether  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  should  not  provide  assistance  to 
this  movement.  Legislation  such  as  I  in- 
troduce today  will  offer  financial  aid,  and 
will  also  establish  a  broad  unifying  Fed- 
eral interest  in  the  postsecondary  edu- 
cational opportunities  present  In  the 
community  colleges.  Although  2-year 
colleges  participate  in  some  present  Fed- 
eral education  programs,  they  take  part 
in  only  six  of  the  24  institutional  support 
programs  administered  by  the  OfDce  of 
Education.  Although  2-year  colleges  have 
one-third  of  the  postsecondary  student 
enrollment,  commiuiity  colleges  get  only 
4  percent  of  the  national  defense  student 
loan  funds,  6  percent  of  the  educational 
opportunity  loans,  and  15  percent  of  the 
college  work-study  assistance.  These  fig- 
ures dramatically  show  that  community 
colleges  are  still  the  stepchildren  of  Fed- 
eral education  programs. 

Community  colleges  are  now  serving 
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important  educational  needs,  and  it  ap- 
pears inevitable  that  the  demand  for  the 
special  features  offered  by  such  colleges 
will  continue  to  Increase.  Just  as  the 
Congress  has  considered,  debated,  and 
enacted  legislation  supporting  education 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  and 
college  levels,  I  believe  it  is  time  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  community  colleges. 
The  expansion  of  opportimities  for  qual- 
ity education  for  all  our  children  must 
remain  a  matter  of  top  national  priority; 
the  Comprehensive  Community  College 
Act  of  1969  will  help  insure  that  it  does. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Jane 
Byerley,  of  Valley  Center,  Kans.,  has 
been  named  wiimer  in  the  State  of  Blan- 
sas  in  the  armual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary. 

The  VFW  and  the  ladles  auxiliary  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  their  leader- 
ship and  initiative  in  encouraging  high 
school  students  throughout  the  Nation 
to  participate  in  this  worthwhile  com- 
petitive program. 

The  contest  theme  of  this  year  was 
"Freedom's  Challenge."  Under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  winning  speech  of  Jane  Byer- 
ley and  congratulate  her  for  an  excellent 
Job: 

Frzedom's  Chalunos 
(By  Jane  Byerley  of  Kaosaa) 

In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
four  freedoms  are  guaranteed  to  the  people 
of  our  country:  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  prees,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly.  In  addition  to  these,  four 
mo^  rights  were  expressed  hy  President 
Pranldln  D.  Roosevelt  In  his  message  to 
Congress,  January  6,  1942,  when  he  started, 
"In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  malce 
secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  universal,  essential,  human  free- 
doms. The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression. The  second  Is  freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way.  The 
third  Is  freedom  from  want.  .  .  The  fourth 
Is  freedom  from  fear.  .  ."  It  is  through  the 
recognition  of  these  rights  that  freedom  pre- 
sents her  three-fold  challenge  to  those  who 
would  reap  her  benefits. 

First  of  the  challenge's  three  parts  la  the 
challenge  to  recognize  our  rights  and  free- 
doms as  Americans.  To  defend  our  freedoms 
we  must  know  and  understand  them.  Each  of 
us,  as  Americans,  must  recognize,  not  only 
our  specifically  enumerated  rights,  but  also 
other  rights  basic  to  our  country's  principles, 
such  as  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  operate 
under  the  system  of  private  enterprise,  and 
the  right  to  foUow  the  trade  of  our  choice. 
"America,  land  of  opportunity"  can  only 
be  kept  so  If  we,  her  citizens,  recognize  these 
opportunities. 

Freedom's  second  challenge  to  Americans 
who  would  defend  her.  Is  the  challenge  to 
educate  themselves.  Only  through  education 
can  our  country  keep  Its  democratic  princi- 
ples. Its  well-informed  citizenry,  and  Its  con- 
stant Indxistrlal  advancement  from  becoming 
stagnant. 
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lliorough  knowledge  Is  essential  for  a  na- 
tion of  responsible  citizens.  Our  country's 
backbone  la  Its  people.  We  are  the  people 
behind  the  votes.  We  are  the  people  behind 
Industry's  machines.  We  are  the  people  be- 
hind the  census  reports.  It  Is  we,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  established  our 
Constitution,  and  who  made  our  country 
vhat  It  is  today,  and  we  did  It  through  be- 
lieving In  the  individual  and  his  role  In  gov- 
ernment. Now  it  Is  we,  the  people,  who  must 
accept  freedom's  challenge  to  educate  our- 
selves so  that  America  may  remain  what  our 
forefathers  created,  a  country  of  responsible 
individuals  who  lued  their  rights  and  used 
them  intelligently. 

The  third  of  Freedom's  challenges  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  difficult.  It  stems  from  the 
challenge  to  recognize  our  rights,  and  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  that  we  may  exercise  our 
rights,  but  it  goes  far  beyond  these.  It  chal- 
lenges us  to  actually  use  freedoms.  It  chal- 
lenges us  to  speak  out  against  apathy,  to 
express  an  opinion,  to  act  as  a  responsible 
individual.  It  challenges  us  to  worship  as  we 
please,  not  once  a  year,  but  to  really  use  this 
freedom.  The  challenge  dares  us  to  stand  for 
something,  and  not  merely  against  every- 
thing, to  make  people  realize  that  peaceful 
assembly  Is  not  unlawful,  or  Irrational,  but 
a  law  of  our  land,  and  a'  measure  Included 
In  our  Constitution  to  protect  our  people. 

Lastly,  our  Freedom  challenges  us  to  exer- 
cise our  opportunities  to  be  good  Americans, 
to  be  proud  of  the  chance  to  stand  for  our 
flag's  appearance,  to  be  happy  to  thrill  to  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  to  support  the 
American  ideals  we  believe  In. 

Today's  world  Is  said  to  be  sick  with  apathy, 
to  be  soured  by  dissenters,  to  be  torn  by  dis- 
trust. Perhaps  this  is  true.  But  to  answer 
this,  I  tell  you,  our  nation  was  founded  on 
Individualism.  It  was  based  on  people,  and 
we  as  individuals  must  prepare  to  answer 
Freedom's  challenge.  We  must  recognize 
these,  our  freedoms  and  rights.  We  must  edU' 
cate  ourselves  in  the  workings  of  our  land, 
and  the  world.  And,  finally,  we  must  accept 
her  greatest  challenge.  We  must  lire  as  Amer- 
icans. Then  and  only  then  can  we  remedy 
our  sick  society. 


THE  FORD  FOUNDATION'S  CANCER 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 


or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago 
has  been  host  to  A.A.C.T.E.  and 
N.S.C.T.E.  conventions.  Educational 
foundations  entered  Into  the  discussions 
of  these  programs.  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter, 
Jr.,  spoke  on  the  subject  "The  Ford  Foun- 
dation's Cancer,"  which  indicates  that 
even  worthy  organizations  and  projects 
often  have  imdesirable  features.  Whether 
one  agrees  or  not  with  the  present  issue, 
all  should  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to 
carefully  study  the  principles  Involved. 
I  thus  would  like  that  the  Record  carry 
my  extended  remarks  to  include  Dr. 
Renter's  address: 

The  Ford  Foundation's  Cancer 

(By  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

introduction 

Probably  no  single  book  In  recent  history 
has  done  more  to  stir  up  Europe  than  one 
written  by  the  yotmg  French  author  and 
editor.  J.  J.  Servan-Schreiber.  Over  one  mil- 
lion copies  were  sold  in  Europe  in  less  than 
a  year  after  publication — an  all-time  record. 
The  book  zeroes  in  on  the  emerging  crisis  In 
Europe.  It  argues  that  Europe  Is  slowly  dying 
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even  though  It  is  more  prosperous  than  at 
any  time  In  history.  It  undertakes  to  docu- 
ment the  case  that  Exirope  Is  slipping  far- 
ther and  farther  behind  In  the  race  for 
technological  progress.  It  sounds  a  loud  and 
clear  call  for  mobilizing  the  economic  forces 
in  these  countries  to  meet  the  rising  chal- 
lenge that  threatens  to  turn  them  into  satel- 
lites of  the  American  industrial  machine. 

Probably  no  educational  foundation  has 
caused  more  concern  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tional admlnUtratlon  than  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation's grant  to  the  Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle 
Demonstration  Project.  The  Project  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  range  of  educational  Innovations 
In  the  classrooms  and  In  school  administra- 
tion. Ocean  HUl,  the  focal  point  of  the  teacher 
strikes.  Is  a  border  area  between  the  slum 
districts  of  Brownsville  and  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant,  some  miles  from  downtown  Brooklyn. 
Less  than  a  fifth  of  its  adult  population  was 
born  In  New  York  City;  less  than  a  third 
completed  high  school;  only  two-fifths  have 
Uved  m  the  area  as  long  as  five  years;  and 
more  than  half  the  households  subsUt  on  less 
than  $5,000  a  year. 

Ford  Foundation  entered  the  disputed  area 
via  the  concept  of  decentralization.  A  panel 
headed  by  McGeorge  Bundy,  President  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  drew  up  the  first  decentral- 
ization plan  In  1967.  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of 
New  York  City  made  a  slight  modification 
and  the  plan  subsequently  was  simplified  for 
legislative  purposes  by  New  York  Education 
Commissioner  James  Allen  and  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  plan  provides  for  the  trans- 
ferring of  most  of  the  administrative  powers 
to  some  30  smaller  local  school  districts  with 
their  own  community  boards. 

THE  SCIENCE    OF    EDUCATIONAL    ADMINISTRATION 

Those  professionals  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tional administration  are  carefully  trained. 
They  have  known  for  many  years  the  neces- 
sity of  strong  central  administration.  Others, 
who  do  not  have  the  training  or  experience, 
have  urged  for  years  weak  central  adminis- 
tration. Just  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
failed  because  of  weak  central  powers,  so  do 
decentralized  schools.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  reduced  the  weak  phases 
of  the  former  document,  so  has  strong  dem- 
ocratic central  administration  given  to  all 
parties  the  most  efficient  school  program.* 
But  the  critics  never  die. 

Many  of  the  same  non-thinkers  opposed 
Integration  under  the  guise  of  opposing  the 
elimination  of  "neighborhood  schools."  The 
fight  was  difficult,  but  most  thinking  Ameri- 
cans now  realize  that  the  "neighborhood 
school"  concept  In  the  cities  died  in  the 
1800's.  Modern  residents  of  cities  have  their 
relatives  and  close  friends  outside  the  neigh- 
borhood, many  attend  church  and  clubs  in 
various  sections  of  the  city,  and  they  shop  in 
shopping  centers  miles  from  where  they  live, 
hence  there  is  no  real  identity  with  the  Im- 
mediate neighborhood.  The  less  affluent 
shows  even  less  concern  for  the  neighborhood 
concept. 

The  other  factor  one  must  consider  Is  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  This  age  has  Imposed 
upon  us  the  task  of  re-thlnklng  our  nature 
and  our  role  In  civilization.  We  are  experienc- 
ing what  appears  to  be  a  conspiracy  against 
reality.  We  are  caught  up  in  a  wave  of  In- 
sistent demand  to  cure  every  conceivable  evil, 
either  real  or  Imagined,  right  now.  We  de- 
mand Instant  magic.  The  protestors,  the  ac- 
tivists, the  nihilists  are  the  newsmakers. 

THE    DEFECTS    IN    THE    FORD    FOUNDATION'S 
PROGRAM    OF    DECENTRALIZATION 

1.  The  proposals  will  play  Into  the  hands 
of  the  "extremists"  and  hinder  good 
administration . 

2.  The    present   administrators   would   be 
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subjected  to  the  wishes  of  the  "lunaUc 
fringe"  under  the  name  of  community 
control. 

3.  The  plan  will  destroy  the  well-planned 
and  established  tenure  system. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  present  system  of 
civil  service  examination  In  addition  to  state 
certification  requirements  would  reduce  the 
quality  of  the  staff  and  result  In  the  return 
of  the  "spoils  system"  of  patronage. 

5.  The  United  Federation  of  Teachers  has 
had  Inferior  leadership  through  the  years  to 
that  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union— both 
locals  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers— but  they  are  correct  In  opposing  the 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  Demonstration 
Project. 

6.  The  side  argument  which  has  emerged 
In  the  debate  over  blg-clty  school  decentral- 
ization Involves  around  the  term  "teacher 
accountability."  The  non-educators  often 
contend  that  teachers  will  try  harder  if  they 
are  under  the  control  of  localized  school 
boards  Instead  of  being  mere  imlts  In  a  huge 
administration,  but  research  shows  the 
theory  Is  false. 

7.  Decentralization  and  teacher  account- 
ability do  not  go  to  the  root  causes  of  low 
learning-expectation.  It  Is  not  because  teach- 
ers are  bad  people  with  bad  middle-class  at- 
titudes that  they  frequently  have  low 
achievement  expectations  for  ghetto  children. 

8.  The  Jews  have  been  the  best  friend  the 
Negroes  have  had  yet  this  project  Is  fostering 
antl-Semltlsm.  The  Puerto  Rlcans  have  also 
received  great  compassion  from  the  Jews.  The 
philosophy  of  one  blood  =  must  be  expanded — 
not  discarded. 

9.  White  teachers  and  administrators  in 
ghettos  are  as  good  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
as  anywhere  else. 

CONCLUSIONS 

New  York  City  Is  currently  spending 
$1,272,456,000  for  education  and  $1,346,000,000 
for  welfare,  which  demonstrates  the  compas- 
sion of  the  people  for  their  people.  A  vital 
difference  between  Servan-Schrelber  and 
reality  In  one  realm  and  the  Ocean  Hlll- 
Brownsvllle  Demonstration  Project  and  real- 
ity In  the  other  realm  exists.  The  Ford 
Foundation  made  a  great  contribution  to 
education  with  the  Arkansas  Experiment  in 
Teacher  Education,  but  they  are  creating  a 
cancer  in  good  educational  administration 
at  the  present  time.  Hiunan  talent  Is  the  one 
commodity  which  no  society  can  afford  to 
waste.  Therefore,  the  free  flow  of  human 
talent  and  ideas  without  regard  to  national 
origins  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged. 
To  allow  himian  talent  to  seek  that  environ- 
ment where  It  can  be  most  productive 
strengthens  the  Individual  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthens  his  nation  and  the  free 
world. 

There  are  times,  though,  when  we  feel  that 
human  nature  thrives  only  on  crisis  and 
feeds  only  on  violence.  Every  age  has  had  Its 
^prophets  of  doom.  The  end  of  the  world  has 
been  forcast  In  every  generation.  And.  we 
have  our  share  of  the  exponents  of  despair 
today.  We  tend  to  consider  It  normal  for  a. 
spirit  of  pessimism  to  prevail.  But,  by  what 
Inflation  of  the  vanity  do  we  think  we  are 
the  generation  chosen  to  see  the  end  of  the 
world  that  was  bom  many  years  ago. 

Our  society,  our  nation,  and  our  economy 
are  fundamentally  sound.  Instinctively  we 
feel  our  basic  strength.  The  American  people 
have  an  inherent  commitment  to  steady  prog- 
ress. The  goal  of  equality  will  not  be  reached 
by  thinking  that  riots  are  unavoidable  or 
that  they  will  cease  when  every  Negro  wrong 
has  been  righted  and  when  every  white  heart 
has  been  cleansed  of  prejudice  and  selfish- 
ness. The  blacks  will  be  in  the  majority  of  14 
of  our  major  cities  In  ten  years  and  they  will 
have  good  leodershlp  then.  Mankind  must 


1  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.  and  Helen  H.  Reuter, 
Democracy  and  Quality  Education,  Cam- 
bridge: Educational  Research  Association  of 
the  U.S.A.,  1965. 


2  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  August  M.  Hintz, 
and  Helen  H.  Reuter,  One  Blood,  New  York: 
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work  to  Mlve  current  and  futur*  problems, 
but  the  educational  administrator — not  a 
foiuidatlon  or  social  reformer — muat  provide 
the  leaderahip  In  educational  matter*.  De- 
centraJlzatlon  la  a  cancer  In  public  educa- 
tion that  the  Ford  Foundation  Is  currently 
fostering. 

In  cloalng  may  I  remind  you  of  the  worda 
written  early  In  thla  century  about  a  world 
power  then  at  the  senlth  of  Its  development : 
"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart: 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
liord  Ood  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  I" 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1956 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUrOKNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  .Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  going  to  talk  briefly  about  a 
great  Federal  program  and  the  great  man 
who  inaugurated  It.  The  program  I  refer 
to,  la  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956,  the  man — Dee  Eisenhower.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  important 
development  in  highway  financing  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  go  briefly  into  the  historical 
backgroimd  of  the  present  great  highway 
policy. 

In  1806  the  Federal  Government  began 
construction  of  the  National  Pike  or 
Cumberland  Road.  By  1819  the  road  ex- 
tended 131  miles  from  Cumberland,  Md.. 
to  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio  River.  By  1819. 
also,  Pennsylvania  had  completed  a  sur- 
faced highway  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  Nation  was  probably  on 
the  brink  of  a  great  highway  expansion 
when  in  1830  the  steam  locomotive  de- 
molished its  superiority  over  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  and  captured  public  inter- 
est as  the  ideal  instrximent  of  long- 
distance transportation. 

Soon  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
being  devoted  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads. Highways  entered  into  a  "dark 
age"  until  almost  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. What  Uttle  road  building  was  done, 
was  left  to  local  governments.  Often 
under  a  system  whereby  citizens  could 
"work  out  the  road  tax." 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
"good  roads"  movement  began  to  make 
progress.  This  movement  was  spear- 
headed by  farmers  wanting  to  get  out 
of  the  mud  and  railroad  Interests  looking 
to  roads  as  feeds  to  their  lines.  The  move- 
ment spread  rapidly,  particularly  after 
the  automobile  appeared.  By  1917  all 
States  were  participating  in  the  highway 
function. 

Thus  we  had  a  confusion  of  Federal, 
State,  county,  township  and  other  sys- 
tems, all  participating  in  roadbuilding. 
As  you  crossed  a  State  line,  or  even  went 
from  county  to  county  within  a  State, 
the  quality  and  tjrpe  of  highway  varied 
in  a  dozen  different  ways.  There  was  lit- 
tle, if  any,  coordination  nationally. 

Then    came    President    Eisenhower's 
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Federal  Aid  Highway  .\ct  of  1956.  at 
which  time  the  whole  program  was 
drawn  together.  It  was  given  purpose. 
It  was  given  an  aim.  Interstate  highways 
were  recognized  as  Federal  rather  than 
State  responsibilities.  This  was  the  key 
that  imlocked  the  problem  of  overlap- 
ping Jurisdictions. 

The  most  Important  point  about  this 
act  is  that  It  functions  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  and  its  cost  Is  paid  for  by  high- 
way users.  No  revenues  from  general 
taxes,  such  as  the  Income  tax.  are  used 
to  finance  Federal  aid  for  highways.  And 
the  permissible  rate  of  use  of  the  fimds 
is  geared  to  anticipated  trust  fund  reve- 
nues. This  maintains  the  program  on  the 
required  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Using  President  Elsenhower's  own 
notes,  Vice  President  Nixon  presented 
the  concept  of  the  act  to  the  Governors' 
conference  on  July  12,  1954.  He  said  that 
President  Elsenhower  was  convinced  that 
the  Nation's  highway  system  was  obsolete 
and  qxiite  inadequate.  President  Elsen- 
hower's notes  said : 

It  Is  obsolete  because  In  a  large  part  it 
Just  happened.  It  resulted  from  Indian  trails, 
cattle  trails  and  arbitrary  section  lines.  It 
has  never  been  completely  overhauled.  It  has 
never  been  planned  to  satisfy  the  need  10 
years  ahead. 

We  live  In  a  dramatic  age  of  technical 
revolution  through  atomic  power  and  we 
should  recognize  that  the  pace  Is  far  faster 
than  the  simpler  revolutions  of  the  past. 
Look  at  the  prospects  In  population.  In  1870 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  SB'/] 
million.  In  1970  it  Is  estimated  that  It  will 
reach  300  million.  Our  population  growth  Is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  President  specifically  called  for  a 
grand  plan  for  a  properly  articulated 
highway  system  that  solves  the  problems 
of  speedy,  safe  transcontinental  travel. 

This  the  act  has  given  us.  Our  network 
of  interstate  highways  has  also  become 
one  of  the  world's  wonders. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  on 
wheels.  Among  Its  195  million  people,  100 
million  drivers  operate  some  75  million 
cars.  Fifteen  million  buses  and  trucks 
travel  880  billion  miles  a  year.  There  is  a 
vehicle  for  every  2.2  persons.  Four  out  of 
every  five  persons  old  enough  to  drive 
have  a  driver's  license.  The  United  States 
Is  indeed  a  nation  on  wheels. 

But  the  act  has  given  us  more,  much 
more  than  this.  Our  network  of  roads  has 
botmd  the  Nation  together  as  never  be- 
fore in  our  history.  It  has  made  us  one 
people.  It  is  nothing  now  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  Jump  into  a  car  in  Maine  and 
take  off  for  California.  We  are  not  so 
much  Callfomlans  or  Texans  or  New 
Englanders.  we  are  Americans.  We  know 
the  whole  of  this  country.  The  easterner 
no  longer  thinks  of  South  Dakota  as 
somewhere  in  the  sticks.  He  knows  he 
can  get  there  quickly  and  safely  over  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

You  perhaps  have  been  wondering  why 
I  have  taken  up  your  time  in  telling  you 
what  must  be  obvious  to  all  of  you.  Well, 
I  have  a  reason  and  a  very  good  one.  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to  name 
this  great  interstate  network  the  Elsen- 
hower Interstate  Highway  System.  As  our 
great  and  beloved  former  President  re- 
cuperates at  Walter  Reed  Hospittd,  I  hope 
the  Congress  can  move  expeditiously  to 
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thank  him  for  his  foresight  that  has  done 
so  much  to  bring  us  all  together. 


BROTZMAN  INTRODUCES  PROFES- 
SIONAL AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL- 
LER BILL 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Friedel)  in  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  certain  requirements  with 
respect  to  air  traffic  controllers. 

In  1958,  the  Congress  enacted  Into  law 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  provided, 
what  then  was  believed  to  be,  the  neces- 
sary tools  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  a  sound  air 
trafBc  control  system.  However,  events 
and  the  times  have  outdistanced  the 
FAA  program.  The  bill  which  is  being  in- 
troduced today  will  amend  the  1958  act 
to  insure  the  development  of  a  safer  and 
more  efficient  air  trafiQc  control  system 
and  a  competent  and  highly  qualified  air 
trafSc  controller. 

Air  tra£Qc  in  the  United  States  is  rap- 
Idly  approaching  a  critical  stage.  Compe- 
tent air  trafiSc  controllers  are  in  short 
supply.  Many  controllers  are  working 
mandatory  overtime  hours  and  their  re- 
sources are  being  so  overtaxed  that  their 
efflciency  necessarily  suffers.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difScult  to  attract  new 
men  of  high  caliber  who  possess  the  skill 
and  stamina  necessary  to  function  in  this 
delicate  and  essential  occupation. 

Last  fall  I  was  able  to  visit  the  FAA  air 
trafBc  control  center  at  Longmont,  Colo., 
in  my  district.  There  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  not  only  see  the  problems  facing 
the  air  trafBc  controller,  but  to  visit  with 
some  of  the  men  now  involved  In  this 
highly  specialized  profession.  I  was  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  the  unique  avia- 
tion safety  problems  faced  by  the  Denver 
area  controller.  The  moimtainous  terrain 
is  a  special  problem  in  Colorado  and 
constitutes  an  added  danger  to  flights 
and  as  one  controller  put  it  so  well,  is  a 
"nerve-racking  frustration  to  the  air 
traffic  control  system."  Of  course,  added 
to  this  problem  of  terrain  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  and 
up-to-date  equipment  which  is  facing 
almost  every  major  airport  in  the  coim- 
try. 

The  problem  at  the  Denver  air  traffic 
control  center  was  outlined  In  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  one  of  the  con- 
trollers. He  said,  in  part: 

Recent  changes  In  staffing  at  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  Denver  Air  Route 
Traffic  Ck>ntrol  Center  presents  alarming 
threats  to  an  already  overburdened  air  traf- 
fic control  system.  Understaffing  of  all  facil- 
ities was  of  real  concern  to  you  last  year, 
since  funds  were  voted  to  hire  additional 
controllers,  which  will  complete  their  train- 
ing In  3  years.  We  were  told  part  of  these 
funds  were  used  to  pay  overtime,  and  hiring 
of  new  trainees  has  been  curtailed. 

On  October  7.  1968  the  Denver  CJenter  was 
started  on  a  scheduled  6  day  work  week.  The 
shift  complement  at  that  time  was  52  con- 
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trollers  on  the  day  watch.  47  controllers  on 
the  evening  watch  and  16  on  the  midnight 
shift.  After  the  overtime  bill  was  passed  to 
become  effective  November  17,  1988.  P-A-A. 
Denver  Center  cut  the  controller  comple- 
ment, to  be  effective  the  same  date,  to  60  for 
the  day  shift,  45  for  the  evening  shift,  the 
midnight  shift  remained  at  16  men;  elimi- 
nated the  scheduled  6  day  work  week  and 
Instigated  Irregular  scheduled  overtime, 
whereby  a  sixth  day  was  to  lie  worked  3  weeks 
out  of  4. 

This  gave  minimum  man  power  coverage, 
allowing  for  occasional  annual  leave  and  if 
a  controller  was  HI  and  on  "sick  leave",  the 
controllers  could  still  manage  "sector  cover- 
age." However  on  December  27,  1968  a  Den- 
ver Center  order  was  Issued  stating  the  P.A_A. 
was  out  of  funds.  All  scheduled  overtime  was 
to  be  stopped.  Controllers  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  temporary  duty  as  supervisors  for 
the  assistant  controllers  were  reassigned  to 
control  duty.  Those  controllers  assigned  to 
the  training  room  to  train  the  new  con- 
trollers on  radar,  etc.,  were  called  back  to 
the  control  boards. 

Effective  January  6,  1969  the  new  staffing 
for  the  3  shifts  has  been  cut  to  46  on  the 
day  shift,  42  on  the  evening,  and  14  on  the 
mid  shift.  This  cut  back  Is  critical  I  We  are 
starting  shifts  with  bare  minimum  staffing, 
men  feel  obligated  to  try  to  work  when  they 
are  physically  \mable.  Sectors  (areas)  that 
are  decomblned  now  have  to  be  worked  by 
one  man  Instead  of  the  2  men  that  are  need- 
ed. Sectors  that  have  3  men  at  the  peak  pe- 
riods are  now  worked  with  2  men. 

The  controllers  were  told  In  a  meeting 
Monday  January  6,  1969  with  the  Facility 
Chief,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not 
released  the  money  that  was  alloted  for  the 
extra  expense  of  the  new  time  and  V&  bill 
and  the  Denver  controllers  would  be  expected 
to  work  on  a  "call  back"  basis  from  9  A.M.  to 
1  PJ4.  on  their  first  day  off  If  needed.  {The 
cut  back  in  staffing  in  Denver  is  also  being 
put  into  effect  nation  wide.)  The  controllers 
win  not  be  paid  overtime  on  the  "call  back" 
work,  but  win  be  given  compensatory  time 
at  the  rate  of  one  hour  off  for  one  hour 
worked.  This  not  only  defeats  the  entire  over- 
time bill,  but  call  back  overtime  has  proved 
entirely  unfeasible  prior  to  October,  for  If 
a  man  Is  not  scheduled  to  work,  be  usually 
makes  other  plans  and  Is  not  available.  The 
Watch  Supervisors  were  making  19  or  20 
calls  before  they  could  find  one  controller 
that  could  come  In  to  work,  and  there  Is 
certainly  no  Indication  that  call  back  will 
work  now,  especially  for  such  a  short  period 
of  time.  (It's  not  worth  dirtying  a  shirt). 
In  the  meantime  traffic  and  tensions  con- 
tinue to  build. 

The  bill  Introduced  today  clearly  de- 
fines the  job  of  the  air  traffic  controller 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  procedures  for  rating  air 
traffic  controllers.  The  Secretary  also  is 
directed  to  Implement  and  carry  out  a 
program  to  assure  that  all  certified  air 
traffic  controllers  will  be  required  to  per- 
form duties  which  are  as  nearly  prac- 
ticable equal,  and  thereby  preclude  the 
necessity  of  high  density,  low  density,  or 
similar  classifications  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol areas.  The  bill  also  establishes  a 
schedule  for  air  traffic  controller  com- 
pensation and  regulations  governing 
overtime.  Hours  ordered  or  approved  in 
excess  of  40  hours  a  week  are  designated 
as  overtime  work  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  premium  pay  scale. 

If  we  are  to  have  air  transportation 
that  stays  on  schedule  and  at  the  same 
time  meets  proper  safety  standards,  the 
country  must,  without  further  delay,  de- 
velop the  facilities  and  the  manpower 
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which  will  make  it  possible  to  manage 
safely  and  efficiently  our  rapidly  accel- 
erating air  traffic  flow.  This  legislation 
will  assist  in  the  development  of  those 
facilities  and  manpower. 
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cently  retired  and  continues  to  live  In 
Huntsvllle  where  he  remains  available 
to  both  the  Army  Missile  Command  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  consultation. 

I  commend  him  on  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  our  Nation's  missile 
and  space  programs,  and  I  wish  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph and  his  family  every  happiness 
in  their  future  years. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  distinguished  citizen  who  has  con- 
tributed his  considerable  talents  and  en- 
ergies to  our  Nation's  space  and  missile 
efforts  has  recently  retired  In  Himts- 
vlUe,  Ala.,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  achievements  and  his  dedication. 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Rudolph,  who 
was  bom  in  Stepfershausen,  Germany, 
nearly  63  years  ago.  He  became  associ- 
ated with  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  as  a 
member  of  the  Peenemimde  team  and 
came  to  this  country  with  more  than  100 
other  rocket  experts  at  the  ead  of  World 
War  n  in  1945. 

With  the  other  German  .exi)erts  he 
helped  in  construction  and  tests  of  the 
V-2  rocket  system  at  White  Sands  Prov- 
ing Groimd,  N.  Mex.,  and  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Hermes  II  missile. 

Dr.  Rudolph  and  most  of  the  other 
German  scientists  moved  to  Huntsvllle, 
Ala.,  nearly  20  years  ago  when  the  Army 
established  its  missile  and  rocket  re- 
search operation  at  Redstone  Arsenal. 
He  was  technical  director  of  the  Red- 
stone missile  system,  director  of  the  re- 
search and  development  directorate  of 
the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  and 
project  director  for  the  Pershing  missile 
system. 

The  Pershing  was  a  simple  and  high- 
ly reliable  missile  which  could  be  used 
by  soldiers.  The  outstanding  reliability 
of  the  Pershing  reflects  great  credit  on 
Dr.  Rudolph's  insistence  on  attention 
to  detail  at  the  component,  assembly, 
and  system  levels. 

In  the  early  1960's  Dr.  Rudolph  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Flight  in  Huntsvllle.  In 
Augxist  1963,  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  program 
where  he  demonstrated  outstanding 
managerial  and  technical  competence  in 
directing  that  program  through  the  first 
two  Saturn  V  launches. 

The  fantastic  thrust  capability  of  the 
Saturn  V  makes  It  one  of  the  most  phe- 
nomenal development  tasks  in  history. 
The  Saturn  V,  of  course,  is  the  launch 
vehicle  for  our  Nation's  major  space 
explorations. 

Dr.  Rudolph's  unusual  talents  in  the 
field  of  mechanical  engineering  were 
recognized  when  he  received  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  of  science  from  Rollins 
College  of  Florida.  He  was  among  the 
first  of  the  German  rocket  scientists  to 
receive  an  honorary  degree  in  this  coun- 
try. 

He  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  November  11,  1954.  He  has  re- 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  watched 
the  television  screen  during  President 
Nixon's  European  trip,  I  felt  a  sense  of 
confidence,  pride,  and  gratitude.  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  who  watched  the 
President  representing  our  coimtry 
abroad  felt  as  I  did.  He  was  eloquent, 
dignified,  direct,  courteous  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  trip,  our  European  allies  are 
reassured  of  this  coimtry's  continuing 
interest  in  their  problems.  The  erosion  of 
our  European  alliances  has  been  impeded. 
While  there  are  still  vast  problems  facing 
us  in  Europe,  at  least  a  beginning  has 
been  made  toward  seeking  their  solu- 
tion. In  addition  to  other  congratulatory 
statements  received  by  the  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  personal  "Well  done, 
Mr.  President." 

I  insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Monday, 
March  3: 

Thb  President  Back  Home 

President  Nixon  has  reason  to  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  with  the  mission  he  has 
accomplished  In  free  Europe.  After  eight  days 
of  strenuous  travel  and  Intensive  talks,  he 
has  a  clearer  and  surer  understanding  now 
of  the  problems  our  country  shares  with  Its 
NATO  allies.  And  they  In  turn  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  American  position.  To 
that  extent,  as  the  President  has  said,  his 
trip  has  generated  a  new  degree  of  mutual 
trust. 

This  Is  all  to  the  good.  It  does  not  mean, 
of  course^tbat  any  important  interallied  Issue 
has  been  resolved,  or  that  everything  will  be 
smooth  sailing  from  this  point  on  In  what 
Mr.  Nlxon  calls  the  European-American  com- 
munity. But  a  promising  beginning  has  been 
made.  He  has  Impressed  all  the  leaders — In 
Brussels,  London,  Bonn,  West  Berlin,  Rome 
and  Paris — with  his  repeated  emphasis  on 
give-and-take  consultation  between  them 
and  us.  His  assurances  on  that  point  have 
allayed  fears  in  many  quarters  that  the 
United  States — which  has  been  preoccupied 
with  Asia  and  somewhat  neglectful  of  Its  ties 
with  Europe — might  be  veering  toward  a 
neo-lsolatlonlst  policy  and  a  go-it-alone  ap- 
proach to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  has  effectively  cleared  away 
such  suspicions.  Besides  reaffirming  Amer- 
ican commitments  In  such  vital  areas  as  the 
defense  of  free  BerUn — now  menaced  once 
again — he  has  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  United  States  will  be  in  close  touch  with 
Its  alUes  before,  during  and  after  any  nego- 
tiations with  the  Kremlin  on  arms  control 
and  other  crucial  matters  affecting  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  the  world.  Mr.  Nixon's  trip, 
for  that  reason  alone,  may  be  balled  as  a 
success. 
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LAST  CHANCE  TO  SAVE  THE  PRI- 
VATE COLLEGE:  A  SPECIAL  RE- 
PORTON  THE  FINANCINO  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION,  PREPARED 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  CONSERVA- 
TIVE UNION  BY  ROGER  A.  FREE- 
HIAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  In  the  American  political  spectrum 
who  count  ourselves  as  conservatives 
have  long  believed  In  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  limitation  of  government 
power  over  the  Individual  citizen.  This 
basic  concept  of  maximum  personal 
freedom  has  been  repeatedly  proven 
correct  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
sought  to  assume  greater  powers  and 
contcol  over  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
eodatonce. 

Thus  It  was  that  even  many  liberals 
found  acceptable  President  Nixon's  1968 
campaign  advocacy  of  a  new  and  greater 
role  for  the  private  sector  In  solving  our 
national  problems  of  poverty,  urban  de- 
cay and  education,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  effective  by  doing  all 
possible  to  permit  private  Initiative  and 
knowledge  to  work  its  will  without 
bureaucratic  restrictions  and  unneces- 
sary "guidelines." 

In  his  new  book  on  government  and 
politics,  "The  Age  of  Discontinuity." 
Peter  P.  Drucker  challenges  the  long 
held  belief  that  Government  is  the 
agency  for4he  solution  for  all  our  prob- 
lems. He  asserts  that  about  all  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  ever  succeeded  in 
doing  well  has  been  the  waging  of  war 
and  the  Inflation  of  our  currency.  In  all 
other  areas  it  has  shown  a  remarkable 
inability  to  set  priorities  or  effectuate  its 
announced  policies. 

I  mention  the  foregoing  because  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  financial  plight  of 
higher  education  in  America  and  what 
can  be  done  about  the  problem  consist- 
ent with  the  conservative  philosophy  of 
government. 

Toward  a  solution  of  this  problem,  I 
requested  the  staff  of  the  American  Con- 
servative Union,  of  which  I  am  national 
chairman,  to  explore  possible  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  financing  higher  edu- 
cation. Mr.  F^nk  S.  Meyer,  the  distin- 
guished author  and  editor  of  National 
Review,  and  a  member  of  the  ACU  board 
of  directors,  subsequently  commissioned 
a  study  of  the  higher  education  problem 
by  Roger  A.  Freeman,  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  experts  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  a  long  and  dlstin- 
gxiished  record  of  achievements  in  the 
field  of  education  and  particularly,  its 
financing  problems.  The  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  public  finance,  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  and  educational 
topics.  Mr.  Freeman  is  now  a  senior  staff 
member  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
University  in  California. 
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He  served  the  two  Presidential  Com- 
missions which  studied  public  school  fi- 
nancing during  the  last  30  years,  and 
was  director  of  research  for  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  President  Eisenhow- 
er's Conunisslon  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  He  also  served  as  a  special 
consultant  on  school  finance  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  White  House  staff  dur- 
ing the  E^isenhower  administration. 

The  author  of  the  special  ACU  study. 
Mr.  Freeman,  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Financing  of  Public  Edu- 
cation of  the  National  Tax  Association, 
and  served  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Tax  Institute.  He  is  the  former  chairman 
of  the  State  and  Local  Government  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau.  He  was  vice  president  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Research  in  Washington. 
DC. 

Mr.  Freeman's  conclusions  are  two- 
fold: he  calls  for  tax  credits  for  private 
donations  to  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and.  second,  tax  credits  for  certain 
individuals  who  pay  college  tuition  for 
themselves  or  their  relatives  or  others. 
These  solutions  appropriately  come 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
this  month  will  begin  an  extensive  re- 
examination of  the  possible  reform  of 
Federal  tax  laws. 

I  sincerely  commend  this  excellent 
study  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  those  thought- 
ful people  everywhere,  who  sincerely 
wish  to  solve  our  national  problem  of 
higher  education  with  a  minimum  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government 

The  special  study  prepared  for  the 
American  Conservative  Union  follows: 
Last  Chamcc  To  Saw  the  Private  Colleck 
(By  Roger  A.  Fteeman) 

IS    THE    PUVATB    COLLXCE    ON    THE    WAT    OUTY 

Prom  Ita  beglnlngs  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  and  for  a  long  time  there- 
after, the  growth  of  higher  education  In  the 
United  States  was  supported  largely  through 
the  initiative  and  generosity  of  individuals 
and  voluntary  organizations.  This  has  been 
In  contrast  to  the  situation  In  European 
countries,  where  most  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  founded  by  a  rtiler  and  still 
are  run  by  government.  To  a  European  young 
man  or  woman,  higher  education  generally 
means  attendance  at  a  nearby  state  univer- 
sity. Americans  enjoy  a  broad  choice  among 
many  hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities, 
private  or  public,  offering  a  wide  diversity 
of  programs  to  suit  every  need,  ideology  or 
wish  for  specialization.  To  be  sure,  state  sys- 
tems of  higher  education  have  sharply  ex- 
panded for  over  a  century,  but  even  today 
almost  two-thirds  of  America's  2.230  colleges 
and  universities  are  Independent  and  not  tin- 
der direct  governmental  control. 

In  view  of  the  1.409  private  institutions 
with  their  2.1  million  students,  the  question. 
"Is  the  Private  College  on  the  Way  Out?" 
may  seem  strange  or  even  appear  paradoxical. 
Have  not  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  years  been  swamped  with  applica- 
tions from  millions  of  aspiring  young  men 
and  women  competing  with  each  other  for 
the  limited,  if  increasing  number  of  avail- 
able spaces?  Has  not  the  tuition  skyrocketed? 
Have  not  the  finances  of  private  colleges  and 
universities  been  rapidly  growing  to  a  point 
where  today  they  spend  $7.5  billion  a  year? 
And  is  it  not  all  but  certain  that  the  pres- 
sure to  get  Into  college  will  continue  un- 
abated for  many  years,  and  that  institu- 
tional fees  and  income  will  keep  climbing  at 
a  good  pace? 
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The  answers  to  these  questions  are  all  in 
the  affirmative.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the 
past  few  years  only  a  handful  of  private 
universities  tiave  "gone  public,"  i.e.  preferred 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  state  rather  than 
closing  their  doors:  Wayne  University. 
Temple  University  and  the  universities  of 
Kansas  City.  Houston,  and  Buffalo  are  among 
the  best  known  institutions  which  have 
lately  sought  shelter  under  the  state's  wings. 
But  the  trickle  of  the  1960's  may  soon  turn 
Into  the  flood  of  the  1970's.  Hundreds  of  pri- 
vate universities  and  colleges  will  be  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  going  out  of  business 
or  giving  up  their  identity  and  independence 
and  merging  Into  the  state  system. 

The  crisis  in  private  higher  education  did 
not  come  unexpectedly.  At  the  1960  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
President  Louis  T.  Benezet  of  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School  and  University  Center  pre- 
dicted: "We  may  expect  to  see  the  monu- 
mental construction  of  state  university  me- 
tropolises on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  disappearance  of  most  of  the  private  col- 
leges—perhaps in  a  state  Junior  college  sys- 
tem, or  possibly  into  mental  hospitals,  an- 
other growing  public  need."  Subsequent  de- 
velopments proved  that  Dr.  Benezet  and 
many  of  his  colleagues  were  not  Just  crying 
"wolf."  that  they  were  not  merely  telling 
tales  of  woe  and  painting  a  bleak  future  in 
an  effort  to  touch  the  heart  and  tap  the 
pockets  of  prospective  donors.  The  truth  is 
that  the  wolf  is  now  at  the  college  door,  ready 
to  swallow  Little  Red  Rldinghood. 

A  feature  story  in  Newsweek,  December  11. 
1967.  "Cost  Crises  on  Campus"  concluded: 
"The  time  may  be  coming  when  all  but  a  few 
of  the  strongest  private  institutions  will  have 
gone  public,"  and  an  article  by  Duncan 
Norton-Taylor  in  Fortune  for  October.  1967, 
■Private  Colleges:  A  Question  of  Survival," 
found  that  "America's  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  living  with  a  formula  for 
bankruptcy — charging  students  less  than  the 
real  cost  of  their  education  while  desperately 
dipping  into  capital  funds  to  make  up  the 
difference."  Its  forecast:  Time  is  running  out 
for  private  colleges  and  universities.  Many— 
maybe  even  most — will  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  various  state  educational  institutions 
within  a  few  decades. 

Fortune  formed  its  conclusion  after  sur- 
veying twenty  of  the  countrj's  wealthiest 
institutions  including  Yale,  Cal  Tech.  Stan- 
ford, Pomona.  Dartmouth,  and  Carleton.  If 
they  are  In  trouble,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
most  of  the  other  1390  privately  controlled 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
are  worse  off.  When  Ford  Foundation  Presi- 
dent McOeorge  Bundy  told  the  assembled 
presidents  at  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation's annual  meeting  in  October.  1967, 
that  colleges  and  universities  "are  faced  with 
imminent  bankruptcy"  he  was  not  telling 
them  something  they  did  not  know.  What 
is  still  uncertain  and  controversial  is  what 
if  anything  can  be  done  about  it. 

The  consequences  of  doing  nothing  and 
letting  the  apparent  trend  take  its  course 
are  certain:  an  end  to  diversity  and  freedom 
of  choice  in  higher  education  for  all  but  a 
few  selected  students,  a  virtual  state  monop- 
oly by  state-controlled  institutions,  and  a 
huge  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
who  may— or  may  not — be  willing  to  shoulder 
It. 

To  be  sure,  such  an  outcome  is  not  inevi- 
table. The  crisis  can  still  be  prevented  or, 
at  least  alleviated,  if  an  adequate  rescue 
operation  for  independent  higher  education 
is  devised  and  carried  out  now.  But  there  are 
not  many  avenues  by  which  this  can  be  done, 
and  time  is  running  short. 

THE     DBCLUTE     IN     PRIVATE     HIGHER     EOrCATION 

Independent  higher  education  has  been  on 
the  losing  end  for  about  15  years.  Historical- 
ly until  1951.  more  students  enrolled  in  pri- 
vately controlled  colleges  and  xinlversltlM 
than  In  state  and  city  institutions.  But  only 
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one  student  out  of  every  four  In  the  enroll- 
ment added  since  1951  has  gone  to  a  private 
college.  By  the  fall  of  1967  more  than  twice  aa 
many  students  were  in  public  institutions 
than  In  private,  and  sometime  during  the 
1970's  the  latter  will  be  lucky  to  keep  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  enrollment.  Their  share 
could  well  slide  lower. 

Most  of  the  financially  well-endowed, 
"prestige"  universities  and  colleges  are  likely 
to  survive,  and  will  be  able  to  offer  a  high 
caliber  education  to  students  who  either  are 
from  rich  families  or  possess  extraordinary 
talent  and  can  get  a  sizable  scholarship. 
MoBt  other  students  will  have  as  little  choice 
m  higher  education  as  they  have  at  the 
elementary-secondary  level.  They  will  attend 
a  state  college  cloee  to  their  home. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  relative  de- 
cline of  private  higher  education  when  there 
is  allegedly  a  shortage  of  college  space,  when 
eager  high  school  seniors  compete  for  an 
insufficient  number  of  openings?  The  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  there  is  no  ovcr-all 
shortage  of  college  spaces,  that  the  total 
supply  is  adequate. 

There  is  admissions  pressure  on  state  in- 
stitutions which  charge  their  students  on 
the  average  between  10%  and  16%  of  the 
cost  of  their  education.  A  business  which 
offers  Its  goods  or  services  at  a  fraction  of 
cost  is  likely  to  face  a  greater  demand  than 
it  can  meet.  Also,  it  will  soon  go  bankrupt 
unless  Its  owners  (In  this  case,  the  taxpay- 
ers) are  willing  and  able  to  subsidize  it  gen- 
erously. Over  the  past  eight  years,  while 
national  Income  grew  61%  and  state  tax 
revenues  doubled,  state  appropriations  for 
higher  education  more  than  tripled.  But  this 
Is  Just  a  beginning.  The  City  University  of 
New  York,  which  Insists  on  remaining  tul- 
tlon-free,  lowered  Its  admission  standards  In 
1967 — preparing  to  admit  all  New  York  City 
high  school  students  by  1975. 

The  great  private  universities  In  the  Ivy 
League  as  well  aa  other  name  colleges  are 
swamped  with  four  to  five  times  as  many 
applications  as  they  can  handle.  This  will 
continue  as  long  as,  for  policy  reasons,  they 
set  their  charges  at  one-half  or  less  of  their 
costs,  far  below  what  the  market  would  bear. 
But  many  other  private  colleges  could  ac- 
commodate more  qualified  students  than 
apply,  and  open  the  academic  year  with  un- 
filled spaces  although  they  too  charge  the 
students  less  than  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion. Their  administrators  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  boost  tuitions  to  the  level 
their  expenses  require,  for  fear  that  they 
would  be  pricing  tbemselves  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

THE   TtirnOK   CAP 

The  reason  for  this  anomaly  Is  the  "tui- 
tion gap."  Tuition  at  Independent  colleges 
and  universities  which  used  to  average  3 
times  as  much  as  at  governmental  Institu- 
tions now  runs  more  than  four  times  as 
high.  And  the  "gap"  Is  widening  every  year, 
contrary  to  projections  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  which  showed  It  nar- 
rowing. 

In  1964.  tuition  at  state  colleges  averaged 
S185,  at  private  colleges  $807;  at  universities 
the  charges  at  public  Institutions  averaged 
8268,  at  private  ones  $1200.'  Fees  have  since 
gone  up,  but  much  more  at  private  than  at 
public  institutions. 

The  governing  boards  of  state  Institutions 
are  determined  to  keep  charges  low,  at  a 
declining  percentage  of  the  cost,  and  many 
aim  at  making  public  higher  education  as 
free  as  elementary-secondary  education. 
This  Imposes  a  heavier  penalty  for  attending 
a  private  college  than  many  students  and 
their  families  can  afford. 

The  reason  for  the  relative  decline  in  pri- 
vate higher  education  is  obvious  and  Chan- 
cellor Lawrence  A.  Klmpton  of  the  Unlver- 
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slty  of  Chicago  once  expressed  It  succinctly: 
"It  Is  bard  to  market  a  product  at  a  fair 
price  when  down  the  street  someone  is  giv- 
ing it  away  for  free." 

Private  colleges  may  have  to  offer  much  to 
the  student  who  seeks  a  particular  kind  of 
education  in  terms  of  Ideology,  religion, 
specialization,  mentality  or  atmosphere. 
Their  trustees  have  broad  discretion,  being 
responsible  only  to  themselves,  their  sup- 
porters and  students,  and  to  the  purposes 
and  goals  for  which  the  Institution  was 
established.  They  are  not  under  the  control 
of  or  accountable  to  a  legislature  or  to  other 
elected  or  appointed  public  officials.  This 
gives  them  a  high  degree  of  flexlblUty. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  bache- 
lor's, master's  or  doctor's  degree,  an  Inde- 
pendent institution  has  nothing  to  offer  that 
the  student  cannot  get  for  less  at  a  state 
university.  Many  private  colleges,  faced  with 
vacant  spaces,  have  tended  to  lower  their 
admission  standards,  and  some  threaten  to 
become  havens  for  young  people  who  are 
more  amply  endowed  financially  than  Intel- 
lectually. Moreover,  as  financial  pressure  in- 
creased, many  private  colleges  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  salary  Increases  at 
state  Institutions.  At  the  professorial  level 
a  state  college  now  pays  on  the  average  over 
91.000  a  year  more  than  a  private  liberal  arts 
college.  This  Is  bound  to  be  reflected,  sooner 
or  later,  In  the  caliber  of  the  faculty  which 
private  colleges  are  able  to  attract  and  keep. 
Who  will  then  wish  to  pay  more  for  a  lower 
quality  education? 

HOW  TO  BRIDGE  THE   FINANCIAL  GAP 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports  that 
public  colleges  and  xmiversitles  spent  $2,442, 
and  private  institutions  $3,102  per  student  In 
1965-66.  That  Includes  many  outlays  which 
cannot  properly  be  charged  to  instruction. 
But,  even  so.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  a 
huge  gap  between  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  fees  students  are  charged  for  It. 
How  do  colleges  bridge  the  gap? 

Public  Institutions  make  up  the  difference 
from  state  appropriations  and  other  govern- 
mental subsidies.  Just  In  the  past  eight  years 
state  appropriations  for  higher  education 
have  Jumped  from  $1.4  to  $4.4  billion. 

But  only  a  handful  of  private  colleges  re- 
ceive a  state  subsidy  or  are  likely  to  get  one. 
With  state  funds  always  smaller  than  the 
aggregate  of  all  budget  requests,  state  Insti- 
tutions lay  a  prior  and  preemptive  claim  to 
whatever  state  appropriations  become  avail- 
able for  higher  education.  To  be  sure.  It 
would  often  be  much  cheaper  for  the  state's 
taxpayers  to  encourage  students  by  a  small 
subvention  to  attend  a  private  college  than 
to  accommodate  them  at  a  state  institution. 
A  few  states  do,  in  fact,  provide  scholarships 
for  students  at  private  colleges,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  resulting  savings  to  the  state 
treasury  and  the  extra  burden  borne  by  these 
students  and  their  parents. 

It  would  also  often  be  less  expensive  for 
the  state  to  keep  a  struggling  private  college 
alive  and  growing  through  a  minor  financial 
contribution  than  to  take  It  over  or  let  It 
close  Its  doors  and  shift  the  students  to  a 
state  college.  This  however  raises  the  possi- 
bility or  likelihood  of  increasing  state  influ- 
ence and  eventual  control. 

Even  more  ominous  Is  the  dark  constitu- 
tional cloud  which  hovers  over  the  Issue  of 
state  subvention  of  private  educational  In- 
stitutions. It  Involves  the  question  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  Interpreted  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  as 
meaning  that  no  tax  funds  may  be  allocated 
for  the  general  support  of  educational  insti- 
tutions with  religious  ties.  But  two-thirds  of 
all  private  coUeges  and  universities  are 
church-connected.  A  legislature  could  of 
course  decide  to  subsidize  only  the  remaining 
one-third  of  the  colleges  which  are  secular. 
But  that  would  be  tantamount  to  offering  a 
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reward  for  severing  church  ties  and  thus  to  a 
penalty  on  the  exercise  of  religion.  This,  state 
legislatures  are  relucant  to  do.  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  prospect  of  state  subven- 
tions offers  little  hope  to  Independent  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

Private  colleges  and  universities  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  cost  of  instruction  and  the 
charges  made  therefor  from  endowment  in- 
come and  current  gifts.  But  the  growth  In 
endowments  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  soar- 
ing costs  of  college  operation.  Under  the 
pressure  of  urgent  needs  colleges  aim  their 
fund  drives  more  at  monies  they  can  cur- 
rently spend  than  at  endowments  whose 
principal  they  cannot  touch.  Half  a  century 
ago  endowments  accounted  for  three-fotirths 
of  all  gifts  to  higher  education,  today  they 
account  for  only  about  one-third.  Endow- 
ment income  now  totals  less  than  5%  of  all 
revenues  and  is  so  highly  concentrated  In  a 
few  name  institutions  that  It  plays  an 
Insignificant  and  often  purely  nominal  role 
In  most  other  colleges. 

Private  giving  to  higher  education  has 
been  Increasing  about  10%  per  annum, 
which  is  a  respectable  rate  of  growth  and 
now  totals  about  $1.5  billion  a  year.  Ameri- 
can generosity  for  education — and  for  other 
puiposes — is  a  marvel  and  the  envy  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  even  such  great  gen- 
erosity does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  soaring  needs.  Recently,  a  new  method 
of  college  fund-raising,  the  dramatic  "multi- 
year"  campaign  has  not  succeeded  in  closing 
the  financial  "gap,"  except  temporarily  and 
In  a  few  institutions.  Most  colleges  now  live 
from  band  to  mouth. 

■  The  first  of  the  modern  campaigns  was 
Harvard  College's  $82.6  million  drive  in  1957, 
while  Stanford's  Pace  campaign  was  the  first 
to  surpass  $100  million.  All  are  exceeded  by 
Yale's  current  lO.year  goal  of  $388  million. 
But  not  many  of  the  1,409  private  coUeges 
and  universities  have  a  chance  of  raising 
commensurate  funds.  They  face  large  deficits 
and  Just  hope  for  the  best. 

HELPING  HIGHER  EDUCATION   THRODGH  FEDERAL 
INCOME   TAX    CREDrrS    FOR    DONATIONS 

Donations  to  higher  education  are  highly 
concentrated  in  two  ways : 

(a)  The  bulk  of  the  gifts  goes  to  well- 
known  prestige  institutions  with  the  crumbs 
left  for  the  others; 

(b)  Most  of  the  total  amount  of  gifts  from 
individuals  comes  from  wealthy  persons  and 
families.  Small  contributors  account  for  only 
a  small  share  of  the  aggregate. 

This  is  probably  inevitable  under  our  pres- 
ent federal  tax  laws.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  permits  an  individual  to  donate  to 
higher  education,  and  to  deduct  from  his  in- 
come for  tax  purposes,  up  to  30%  of  his  in- 
come, a  corporation  up  to  5%  of  its  profits. 
But  most  taxpayers  give  nothing  to  higher 
education  and  those  who  donate  give  only  a 
small  fraction  of  their  allowable  contribu- 
tion— except  for  some  persons  In  the  highest 
income  brackets.  Under  our  progressive  in- 
come tax  scale,  with  rates  ranging  from  14% 
to  70%.  high-income  persons  can  shift  up 
to  70%  of  the  cost  of  their  gift  to  the  U.S. 
Treastiry.  Moreover,  by  donating  property 
which  has  gained  in  value  over  the  years, 
they  can  avoid  paying  a  capital  gains  tax. 
So  their  gift  may  in  the  end  cost  them  little. 
If  anything. 

But  taxpayers  in  the  lower  brackets  find 
that  up  to  86%  of  their  donation  comes 
from  their  own  pockets.  And  since  It  is  so 
much  more  expensive  for  them  to  donate, 
not  many  of  them  do.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  ten  million  college  graduates  and  of 
another  ten  million  persons  who  attended 
college  for  from  one  to  three  years  are  regu- 
lar contributors  to  their  alma  mater  or  to 
any  other  college — although  they  paid  only 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  education  while 
they  attended  and  most  of  them  derive  sub- 
stantial material  benefits  from  the  education 
they  received  or  the  degree  they  were  given. 
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Tb«  uzi<l0alrabl«  ooaaequ«ncM  of  the  high 
concentration  of  voluntary  giving — from  a 
few  wealthy  Individuals  and  families  and  to 
name  colleges — are  too  obvious  to  require 
much  explanation.  It  la  much  healthier  for 
a  college  to  get  10,000  contributions  of  tlOO 
each,  and  get  them  on  an  annually  recurring 
basis,  than  to  receive  a  $1  million  gift  from 
a  rich  Individual. 

Voluntary  su|^>ort  of  higher  education 
could  be  placed  on  a  far  broader  foundation, 
with  millions  of  new  contributors  making 
regular  annual  donations,  by  a  change  In  the 
Federal  tax  law  which  has  been  repeatedly 
suggested  In  recent  years  but  bas  not  yet 
been  approved  by  Congress :  to  permit  deduc- 
tion of  a  donation  from  the  income  tax  it- 
telf  rather  than  merely  from  the  tax  bas« 
{adjusted  gross  income).  A  proposal  to  per- 
mlt  a  100%  tax  credit  (I.e.  a  direct  offset 
against  tax  UabUlty)  up  to  $100  to  Indi- 
viduals and  $5,000  to  corporations  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Ck>mmltte«  In  May,  1963,  by  President 
John  A.  Howard  of  Rockford  College  on  be- 
half of  an  ad  hoc  conunlttee  of  college  and 
university  presidents.'  Several  bills  to  imple- 
ment tlM  plan  were  Introduced  In  the  88th 
aiui  succeeding  Congresses  but  no  further 
action  bas  so  far  been  taken.  Only  the  Indi- 
ana Legislature  authorized  In  1966  a  50% 
tax  credit  for  donations  to  higher  education. 

If  a  donation  up  to  a  celling  of  $100  (or 
preferably  a  somewhat  larger  amount)  were 
deductible  from  the  federal  income  tax  lia- 
bility Itself  It  would  give  taxpayers  the  choice 
of  sending  $100  to  the  federal  tax  collector 
or  to  the  college  of  their  choice.  This  would 
cause  millions  of  alumni  and  others  to  make 
regular  annual  donations  to  higher  educa- 
tion, and  huge  amounts  of  new  money  would 
flow  to  the  colleges,  public  and  private,  for 
general  operating  purposes  and  for  scholar- 
shl()e.  Small  colleges  would  then  more  equi- 
tably participate  in  the  gifts  and  the  existing 
imbalance  would  gradually  be  reduced.  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  credits  for  donations  to  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  could  well  bring 
about  a  most  algniflcant  advance  In  college 
finance  and  help  save  many  Institutions 
which  otherwise  may  not  be  able  to  survive. 
TTNCLX  saac  to  thx  axacus? 

In  such  a  way,  the  federal  government 
could  assist  effectively  In  the  financing  of 
higher  education  by  granting  Income  tax 
credits  for  voluntary  donations.  But  many 
persons  have  for  years  pinned  their  hopes  for 
easing  the  financial  pressure  on  academe — 
and  focused  their  efforts — on  getting  federal 
appropriations.  The  national  government, 
they  say.  Is  the  country's  most  powerful  tax 
gatherer  and  ought  to  bear  a  fair  share  of 
the  coat  of  education.  This  argriment  sounds 
quite  persuasive,  though  it  Is  made  somewhat 
shaky  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  has 
taken  In  less  than  It  spent  In  34  out  of  the 
past  39  years,  for  an  aggregate  deficit  of  al- 
most $360  billion.  But  huge  deficits  have  not 
kept  the  federal  government  from  offering  a 
generous  financial  solution  to  almost  every 
problem  placed  at  Its  door,  whether  the 
problem  be  domestic  or  foreign,  genuine  or 
contrived,  a  proper  federal  concern  or  not. 
Does  not  higher  education  rate  at  least  as 
much  consideration  as  most  other  demands? 

Federal  funds  for  higher  education  have 
Jumped  from  $1  billion  In  1960  to  over  $4 
billion  In  1967.  The  United  States  Treasury 
to  now  the  source  of  close  to  one-half  or  mof* 
of  the  Income  of  such  large  private  instltu- 
Uona  as  Prlnoeton,  Stanford.  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego.  But  half  of  the  federal 
money,  about  $3  billion,  goes  for  research 
grants  and  contracts,  more  than  90%  of  It 
to  5%  of  all  liutltutiona  of  higher  learning 
which  leaves  the  remaining  96%  of  the  insti- 
tutions relatively  poorer  off  than  they  were 
before.  It  "makes  the  rich  richer  and  the 
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poor  poorer"  and  has  led  to  a  "brain  drain" 
from  the  small  colleges  as  well  as  a  "flight 
from  teaching"  to  research.  Moat  of  the  other 
half  of  the  federal  funds  for  construction 
grants  tmd  loans,  student  aid,  and  for  the 
support  of  various  peripheral  services.  Almost 
none  Is  earmarked  or  can  be  used  for  the 
general  8upF>ort  of  Instruction,  for  faculty 
and  staff  salaries. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  numerous 
suggestions  over  the  past  30  years  for  gen- 
eral institutional  support  by  the  national 
government.  But  no  such  program  has  been 
adopted  or  was  ever  recommended  by  a 
President,  considered  by  Congress  or  Is  like- 
ly to  be  authorized. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  two-thirds  of  the 
private  Institutions  are  church-connnected 
and  thereby,  under  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
Interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment.  In- 
eligible for  subventions  from  a  public  treas- 
ury, local,  state  or  federal.  If  Congress  were 
to  enact  a  program  of  federal  support  only 
to  public  higher  education  It  would  sound 
the  death  knell  of  most  private  institutions. 

Congressional  opinion  appears  to  be  split 
down  the  middle;  Many  members  will  not 
vote  for  grants  to  higher  education  If  they 
exclude  private  colleges  and  about  as  many 
oppose  grants  If  they  Include  nonpublic  in- 
stitutions. The  resulting  stalemate  means 
that  federal  appropriations  for  the  general 
support  of  colleges  and  universities  are  un- 
likely to  be  authorized.  The  chances  are  that 
federal  funds  for  higher  education  will  re- 
main fragmented,  minutely  earmarked  for 
multitudes  of  special  programs  and  projects, 
and  closely  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Washington  agencies  that  parcel  them  out 
and  supervise  their  spending. 

The  threat  of  tightening  control  of  edu- 
cation by  the  government  bas  aroused  doubts 
about  the  advisability  of  expanding  federal 
grants  among  many  who  would  otherwise 
support  them.  Even  such  a  strong  advocate 
of  federal  aid  as  Clark  Kerr,  while  president 
of  the  University  of  California,  said: 

"A  university's  control  over  Its  destiny  has 
been  substantially  reduced.  (Federal  funds] 
.  .  .  commit  some  of  the  university's  own 
funds;  they  Influence  the  assignment  of 
space:  they  determine  the  distribution  of 
time  as  between  teaching  and  research;  to 
a  large  extent  they  esUbllsh  the  areas  In 
which  a  university  grows  the  fastest;  almost 
Imperceptibly  a  university  Is  changed."  (Los 
Angeles  Times,  Oct.  13.  1963) 

This  parallels  the  findings  In  the  school 
field  of  the  Eklucatlonal  Policies  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators In  a  report  issued  In  the  s\immer  of 
1967: 

"Perhaps  the  moet  serious  consequence  of 
the  ESEA  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
caUon  Act  of  1966)  has  been  the  shifting  of 
power  of  decision  In  education  from  the  state 
and  local  level  to  the  federal  level  of  gov- 
ernment. .  .  . 

"Federal  specification  of  categorlea  also 
militates  agaln«t  the  organic  Integrity  and 
eaaentlal  unity  of  the  educational  enterprise. 
to  the  detriment  of  the  educational  program 
and  the  Individual  child."  (Federal  Financial 
Relationships  to  Education.  EPC-NEA.  1967)' 

Controversies  over  the  issues  of  church  and 
state,  and  over  the  undeelrablllty  of  federal 
control  have  obstructed  broad  direct  federal 
support  of  education  for  many  years,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so.  But  the 
national  government  could  avoid  those  road- 
blocks and  give  aid  indirectly  by  helping 
those  who  now  provide  much  of  higher  edu- 
cation's Inoome  to  support  the  institutions 
more  adequately.  By  assisting  students  and 
their  families  with  paying  tuitions,  the  gov- 
ernment could  open  a  promising  avenue  to 
an  effective  college  aid  program. 

TKx  Buiaxif  or  rumoNS 

Putting  their  offspring  through  under- 
graduate colleges  now  places  a  heavier  strain 
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on  the  finances  of  most  college  families  than 
It  ever  did — often  more  severe  than  buying 
a  home  and  a  car  simultaneously.  Former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  reported  at  congressional  hear- 
ings that  the  coat  to  undergraduatee  of  tu- 
ition, board  and  room,  etc.  in  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  soared  from  an  av- 
erage of  $850  a  year  In  1940  to  $1,660  In  1966, 
and  In  private  Institutions  from  $1,100  to 
$2,370.  What  Commissioner  Howe  did  not 
mention  Is  that  the  rates  of  Increase — 85 
percent  and  116  percent  respectively — were 
less  than  those  of  consumer  prices — 125  per- 
cent— and  of  the  simultaneous  growth  of 
320  percent  In  per-caplta  disposable  Income. 

If  Income  has  grown  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  cost  of  college  attendance  why  Is  the 
latter  so  many  families'  greatest  financial 
worry?  For  the  simple  reason  that  prior  to 
World  War  n  a  family  might  have  called 
itself  fortunate  If  It  managed  to  put  one 
son  through  college  but  It  now  tries  to  enable 
all  of  Its  sons  and  daughters  to  acquire 
a  higher  education.  College  enrollment 
equalled  15%  of  the  18-to-21-year-old  popu- 
lation in  1940  and  now  runs  at  48%,  headed 
stlU  higher.  A  higher  education  used  to  be 
privilege,  but  It  now  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  birthright  of  every  young  man  or 
woman  unless  he  or  she  lacks  even  the  mini- 
mum required  Intellectual  endowment.  With 
Job  specifications  and  hiring  practices  de- 
manding ever  higher  educational  attainment 
of  applicants,  it  Is  essential  that  all  young 
people  who  are  qualified  by  Intelligence  and 
aspiration  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  higher  education. 

The  total  cost  of  four  years  at  an  under- 
graduate school  may  now  run  from  $8,000  to 
$20,000.  Multiplied  by  the  numl>er  of  chil- 
dren, this  presents  many  families  with  a 
staggering  problem. 

Sending  Its  children  to  college  of  course 
Imposes  no  financial  hardship  on  a  wealthy 
family.  Nor  Is  attendance  an  insuperable  task 
for  a  student  from  a  low-Income  family 
who.  If  otherwise  qualified.  Is  eligible  for  a 
scholarship.  Several  hundred  thousand 
scholarships  are  now  being  sponsored  by  the 
states,  the  colleges  and  private  donors.  The 
national  government  offers  another  half  mil- 
lion scholarships  to  low-Income  students.  A 
scholarship  combined  with  a  loan  and  work- 
study  helps  many  needy,  aspiring  young  men 
and  women  of  low  means  to  overcome  the 
financial  obstacles.  No  one  Is  denied  access 
to  higher  education  solely  by  Inability  to  pay 
the  necessary  costs. 

But  students  from  a  middle-Income  back- 
ground and  their  families  often  can  raise 
the  required  fxmds  only  with  great  difficulty, 
while  they  are  Ineligible  for  federal  aid  and 
many  other  scholarships.  They  fall  between 
two  extremsB.  Although  they  account  for  the 
majority  of  the  student  body  at  most  Insti- 
tutions, they  are  hardest  hit  by  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  system.  An  official 
study  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  In  1967  (conducted  by  David  Brad- 
well  &  Associates)  found  that  students  from 
middle-Income  families  are  financially  worse 
off  than  those  from  either  rich  or  poor 
backgroimds. 

The  federal  Income  tax  code  adds  to  the 
troubles  of  middle-class  college  families.  It 
grants  relief  to  taxpayers  by  permitting  them 
to  deduct  from  the  tax  base  such  major  out- 
lays as  mortgage  interest,  state  and  local 
taxes,  charitable  contributions,  medical  ex- 
penses, and  casualty  losses.  But  It  denies  con- 
sidertLtlon  of  what  sometimes  is  the  biggest 
Item  of  family  expenditure  and  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  headache:  the  cost  of  attending 
college. 

All  students  are  now  able  to  borrow  size- 
able amoimts  to  pay  for  their  education 
through  a  variety  of  public  and  private  loan 
programs  by  the  availability  of  loan  guaran- 
tees to  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
regarded  as  good  credit  risks.  On  the  whole, 
borrowing  is  a  sound  way  to  finance  part  of  a 
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college  education  because  It  stretches  the  cost 
over  a  larger  number  of  years  than  the  foxir 
or  five  years  of  attendance.  Most  students 
can  expect  to  earn  during  their  working  lives 
a  higher  Income  with  a  college  degree  than 
without.  Why  should  they  not  reimburse  the 
college  for  part  of  the  cost  they  caused?  A 
student  who  Is  reluctant  to  Invest  In  his  own 
education — and  to  borrow  for  it — has  a  very 
doubtful  claim  to  be  assisted  by  others  or  by 
the  public  treasury. 

Borrowing  is  an  adequate  answer  for  some 
students,  particularly  for  many  attending  a 
low-tultlon  state  college.  But  for  others  It  Is 
not.  Some  graduates  choose  careers  such  as 
teaching  which,  though  essential,  are  not 
necessarily  highly  lucrative.  Girls  may  be 
gainfully  employed  for  only  a  few  years  and 
then  spend  the  next  20  or  30  years  raising 
a  family.  An  educated  mother  may  be  invalu- 
able to  her  children  but  this  does  not  help 
pay  back  a  large  debt  Incurred  diirlng  her 
college  years. 

Effective  tax  relief  could  be  given  to  college 
families,  particularly  those  in  the  middle  in- 
come brackets,  by  according  them  tangible 
recognition  on  their  federal,  and  state,  in- 
come tax  for  the  special  burden  they  bear. 
This  would  continue  a  long-established 
American  tradition  of  aiding  education  by  tax 
abatement.  The  "spillover"  effects  of  higher 
education,  that  Is  the  benefits  which  accrue 
to  society  In  general,  also  Justify  benefits  to 
those  who  Incur  the  heavy  outlays.  This 
would  shift  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of  future 
tuition  boosts  to  the  public  treasury  and  also 
help  to  ease  the  colleges'  financing  problem. 

Hundreds  of  bills  were  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress during  the  1950'6  and  early  1960'8  per- 
mitting tax  deductibility  of  college  expenses 
or  additional  exemptions  for  college  students 
and  their  families.  They  all  suffered  from  the 
same  shortcoming:  the  progressive  tax  scale 
would  have  bestowed  the  most  substantial 
benefits  to  high  Income  families  and  given 
little  to  those  in  the  lower  brackets.  Nor 
did  flat  tax  credit  plans  seem  to  provide  an 
acceptable  distribution  of  benefits  between 
high-tuition  and  low-tuition  Institutions.  A 
new  formula  was  needed  to  allocate  beneflts 
more  equitably. 

In  1963  when  I  was  asked  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  to  testify  on 
President  John  P.  Kennedy's  recommenda- 
tions for  federal  aid  to  education  I  conceived 
of  a  method  of  aiding  higher  education  that 
allocated  the  beneflts  more  fairly:  federal  In- 
come tax  credits  for  tuition  and  other  educa- 
tional expenses  on  a  graduated  or  sliding 
scale. 

The  new  plan  quickly  fotind  broad  accept- 
ance in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  Its 
sponsorship  extended  over  the  whole  range 
of  the  political  spectrtim.  During  a  congres- 
sional debate  In  1963  It  was  called  the 
Humphrey-Rlbicoff-Goldwater-Keatlng  bill — 
a  unique  designation.  Ten  days  after  I  first 
advanced  the  proposal  Senator  (the  former 
Vice  President)  Hubert  Humphrey  an- 
nounced In  the  Senate  that  he  bad  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  implement  It: 

"The  sliding  tax  credit  schedule  provides  a 
sensible  and  workable  system  of  federal  as- 
sistance that  helps  every  student,  Indirectly 
helps  both  public  and  private  Institutions, 
and  does  so  in  a  manner  that  In  no  way  inter- 
feres with  individual  or  institutional  freedom 
or  policies.  This  bill,  providing  for  a  declining 
tax  credit  for  expenditures  on  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies  mitigates  the  distortion 
found  In  the  large  majority  of  bills  that  rely 
on  tax  deductions,  additional  exemptions,  or 
non-variable  tax  credit.  .  .  . 

"While  this  tax  credit  prop>08al  would  not 
solve  all  the  financial  problems  related  to 
higher  education,  it  would  represent  a  signif- 
icant contribution  well  within  our  national 
means.  It  would  provide  this  assistance  In  a 
manner  that  avoids  any  argument  about 
federal  control  of  education  and  also  the 
nagging  question  of  church-state  relatione. 
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Moreover,  It  would  provide  this  aid  without 
having  to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  administer  the  program. 

"Support  In  the  Congress  has  been  growing 
for  this  general  approach  to  the  problem  of 
federal  aid  to  higher  education.  I  know  the 
appropriate  committees  in  both  Houses  are 
giving  these  proposals  careful  scrutiny  and 
consideration.  I  hope  that  the  Administration 
will  consider  seriously  requesting  such  legis- 
lation from  the  Congress."  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  8,  p.  10254. 

The  plan  came  up  for  congressional  action 
three  times  and  commanded  a  clear  major- 
ity on  each  occasion.  But  it  was  not  enacted 
when  "the  Johnson  Administration  used 
every  ounce  of  influence  It  could  muster" 
and  "snapped  the  whip  and  lashed  Senators 
in  line  against  the  proposal"  (citing  reports 
from  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1964,  and  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  14,  1966).  Key  legislators  were  told 
by  Presidential  Assistant  W.  Marvin  Watson 
"that  'they  were  through'  at  the  White  House 
if  they  backed  the  Riblcoff  plan."  Mr.  Watson 
".  .  .  emphasized  that  he  was  speaking  for 
the  President  who  .  .  .  was  prepared  to  deal 
them  out  of  all  Federal  patronage  and  proj- 
ects If  'you  cross  him  on  this  vote'."  (The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  10.  1966.) 
Even  some  of  the  bill's  sponsors  were  forced 
to  reverse  themselves  and  vote  against  It  on 
Senate  votes  in  February,  1964,  and  March, 
1966,  BO  that  the  plan  was  defeated  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  On  April  14,  1967,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  tax  credit  plan  by  a  vote  of  53 
to  26.  But  again  President  Johnson  subse- 
quently succeeded  In  preventing  final  enact- 
ment. 

However,  supf>ort  for  the  sliding  scale  tui- 
tion tax  credit  plan  has  gathered  such  broad 
support  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  the 
public  and  among  the  colleges — as  evidenced 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges — that  eventual  enactment  ap- 
pears likely. 

WHAT  TUITION  TAX  CREDITS  WOTTLD  DO 

The  Rlblcoff-Dominlck  plan,  so  named 
after  Its  leading  sponsors.  Senator  Abraham 
Riblcoff,  Democrat  from  Connecticut,  and 
Senator  Peter  Dominick,  Republican  from 
Colorado,  would  permit  anybody  who  pays 
for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  for  a 
student  at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing— whether  the  payer  be  the  student  him- 
self, his  parents,  or  a  benefactor  a  tax  credit 
of  75%  of  the  first  $200,  25%  of  the  next 
$300,  and  10%  of  the  next  $1,000.  Thus  a 
credit  of  $175  would  be  allowed  for  expenses 
of  $300  (58%)  and  a  credit  of  $325  for  ex- 
penses of  $1,500  (25% ) .  The  scale  is  weighted 
in  favor  of  low-tultlon  institutions  where  It 
wipes  out  much  or  most  of  the  tuition  cost. 
The  credit  starts  tapering  off  from  an  Income 
of  $25,000  on  and  vanishes  at  $57,500. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  Rlblcoff-Dominlck  plan  would 
Initially  be  $750  million  a  year,  gradually 
rising  to  $1.3  billion.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
credits  wotUd  accrue  to  beneficiaries  with  an 
Income  between  $3,000  and  $10,000;  91%  to 
persons  whose  Income  is  under  $20,000.  (This 
gives  the  lie  to  the  misconception  that  tax 
credit  plans  benefit  the  rich.) 

The  Rlblcoff-Dominlck  tax  credit  plan 
offers  little  or  nothing  to  the  rich,  little  or 
nothing  to  the  poor,  and  alms  at  easing  the 
future  college  burden — the  inevitable  tuition 
boosts— of  the  great  majority  of  students  who 
come  from  families  "in  between."  Most  stu- 
dents from  families  whose  Income  Is  so  low 
that  thev  pay  little  or  no  Income  tax  are 
probably  on  a  scholarship.  The  granting  of 
tuition  tax  credits  would  not  only  free  more 
scholarships  for  needy  students  (because  stu- 
dents from  lower-middle  Income  families 
would  no  longer  need  them).  It  would  also 
stimulate  many  thousands  of  benefactors  to 
donate  scholarshlpw  for  which  they  would  re- 
ceive credit  on  their  Income  tax. 

If  it  were  still  held  desirable  to  make  direct 
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tax  credit  benefits  available  to  people  who 
pay  no  income  tax,  the  tax  credits  could  be 
made  "absolute":  a  potential  recipient  of 
an  educational  tax  credit  would  compute  his 
income  tax,  including  his  tuition  tax  credit, 
and  if  his  return  winds  up  with  a  final  net 
credit  it  would  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Internal 
Reserve  Service  like  a  net  credit  horn  over- 
payment on  the  Income  tax. 

WHO    OPPOSES    EDUCATIONAL    TAX    CREDITS    AND 
WHY  7 

As  mentioned  before.  President  Johnson 
strongly  opposed  educational  tax  credits  and 
was  able,  by  using  his  power  to  the  utmost, 
to  prevent  Congress  from  enacting  them.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, which  administers  most  federal  grants 
to  education,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
both  used  their  influence  against  the  grant- 
ing of  tax  credits,  as  did  several  special 
interest  groups  and  their  Washington  lob- 
byists. 

Earlier,  the  claim  that  tax  credits  would 
benefit  rich  people  was  refuted.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  to  grant  tax  credits  In  higher 
education  would  be  unfair  to  persons  who 
have  no  college  expenses.  That  Is  like  saying 
that  the  presently  allowable  tax  deductions 
for  medical  expenses,  casualty  losses  or  state 
taxes  are  unfair  to  persons  who  Incur  no 
such  outlays.  It  has  even  been  claimed  that 
tax  credits  would  be  Inequitable  because  they 
provide  no  direct  benefits  to  persons  who 
pay  no  Income  tax.  That  is  like  saying  that, 
for  example,  the  1964  tax  cut  was  unfair  to 
low-income  persons  who  pay  no  Income  tax 
because  they  did  not  benefit  from  the  cut; 
or  that  exemptions  and  deductions  are  un- 
fair to  persons  whose  Income  Is  wholly  tax 
exempt — e.g.  derived  from  social  security,  un- 
employment compensation  or  public  assist- 
ance— because  they  cannot  take  advantage 
of  them.  Such  arguments  are  specious  and 
contrived  and  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 

Some  object  to  tax  credits  because  they 
would  open  another  loophole  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  would  be  a  valid  argu- 
ment if  the  federal  Income  tax  were  other- 
wise comprehensive.  The  fact  Is.  however, 
that  at  the  present  time,  out  of  a  total  per- 
sonal Income  of  $625  billion  at  least  $350 
billion  escape  taxation  through  deductions, 
exclusions,  exemptions  and  credits.  Contrary 
to  a  widely  believed  mjrth,  most  of  that  tax- 
free  Income  goes  to  middle-  and  low-Income 
groups.  Compunction  about  an  educational 
tax  credit  as  a  danger  to  the  Integrity  of  our 
Income  tax  is  like  worrying  over  danger  from 
a  sexy  book  to  the  virtue  of  a  prostitute.  The 
concern  is  somewhat  belated,  to  put  it  mild- 
ly. A  tax  credit  for  business  Investment  was 
newly  authorized  In  1962  and  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  have  recommended  tax 
credits  for  political  contributions.  Do  busi- 
ness investments  and  political  contributions 
really  merit  greater  consideration  than  edu- 
cation? 

Some  object  to  educational  tax  credits  be- 
cause they  would  cause  a  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  and  boost  the  federal  budget  def- 
icit. Strangely  though,  many  of  the  same 
p>eopIe  are  In  the  forefront  of  the  groups 
which  press  for  higher  federal  expenditures 
for  education  and  other  purposes.  They  are 
concerned  about  the  budget  deficit  only 
when  it  is  proposed  to  aid  education  by  re- 
ducing taxes,  not  when  it  comes  to  increas- 
ing expenditures.  They  know  that  direct  fed- 
eral support  could  go  only  to  public  colleges 
while  tax  credits  would  benefit  public  and 
private  Institutions  alike.  When  the  argu- 
ment is  analjrzed,  It  becomes  obvious  that 
what  the  objectors  are  opposed  to  Is  not  Just 
tax  credits  which  would  benefit  private  edu- 
cation, but  private  education  as  such.  They 
believe — though  some  of  them  are  reluctant 
to  admit  It — that  education  Is  a  governmen- 
tal task  and  that  private  Institutions  which 
give  the  student  a  choice  and  may  offer  cur- 
ricula of  their  own  choosing,  not  controlled 
by  government,  are  somehow  divisive. 
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Uniformity  In  goveminent-<Urecte<l  educ»- 
tlon — u  In  most  other  services — Is  the  true 
goal  of  large  and  powerful  groups  In  this 
country.  There  exists  m  widely  accepted 
phlloeophy  that  government  should  provide 
an  ever-widening  range  of  services  without 
a  direct  charge  to  the  consumer — and  then 
raise  the  funds  by  taxes  or  deficit  financing 
and  Inflation. 

State  colleges  and  universities  need  and 
demand  sharply  enlarged  funds  to  take  care 
of  their  soaring  enrollment,  to  attract  and 
keep  ftkculty,  to  increase  the  number  and 
amounts  of  scholarships.  They  could  raise 
a  substantial  part  of  the  needed  money 
through  tuition  boosts.  But  they  keep  their 
charges  and  fees  deliberately  low  partly  as 
the  most  effective  method  of  driving  the 
private  colleges  out  of  business  and  attain* 
ing  a  near-monopoly  for  government-con- 
trolled higher  education. 

The  tuition  and  tax  credit  questions  In 
higher  education  therefore  cannot  be  viewed 
in  Isolation.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
far  broader  struggle  between  those  who 
would  steadily  enlarge  government  and  have 
It  take  over  most  Individual  and  family 
responsUiiUtles  and  those  who  fear  loss  of 
pracloua  freedoms  under  such  a  system.  A 
trend,  toward  growing  government  Involve- 
ment, would  in  the  future,  as  It  has  In  the 
past,  gradually  reduce  the  area  of  liberty, 
of  Individual  freedom  and  responsibility  and 
enlarge  the  area  of  coercion. 

Through  direct  financial  support  of  Insti- 
tutions, governmental  control  of  education 
could  and  would  be  continuously  tightened 
while  the  granting  of  tax  credits  would 
strengthen  the  decision-making  power  of 
Individuals  and  families,  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  governing  boards  of  the 
Institutions.  Tax  credits  sure  Just  one  battle- 
ground In  the  greater  struggle  over  the  Issue 
whether  government  should  be  bigger  and 
have  more  power — or  whether  It  should  be 
restricted  to  those  areas  In  which  individuals 
cannot  act  adequately  or  effectively. 

That  the  alignment  In  the  fight  over  edu- 
cational tax  credits  is  not  entirely  along  the 
ideological  division  between  the  advocates 
and  opi>onents  of  bigger  government  Is  due  to 
one  fact:  the  history  of  the  fight  over  fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  the  continued 
presence  of  the  church  and  state  question 
make  it  appear  unlikely  that  federal  support 
for  the  operation  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties— or  elementary  and  secondary  schools — 
can  be  enacted,  at  least  for  many  years 
ahead.  Protagonists  for  the  private  and 
church-connected  institutions  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  prevent  authorization  of  grants 
exclusively  to  public  schools  and  colleges. 
But  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  obtain 
such  support  for  their  own  schools,  at  least 
as  long  as  the  present  court  interpretation  of 
the  First  Amendment  remains  unchanged. 

Those  who  believe  in  maintaining — or  re- 
storing— the  widest  possible  freedom  of 
choice  in  education  and  a  broad  diversity  of 
Institutions  and  offerings  naturally  favor  tax 
credits  as  the  most  promising  and  most  ef- 
fective method  of  attaining  their  alms.*  Some 
of  those  who,  at  heart,  favor  bigger  govern- 
ment, but  despair  of  obtaining  federal  sup- 
port for  public  institutions  unless  commen- 
surate benefits  are  made  available  to  nongov- 
ernmental schools  are  willing  to  compromise: 
they  may  not  approve  of  direct  federal  sup- 
port of  private  educational  Institutions,  but 
they  are  willing  to  accept  the  principle  of 
tax  credits  as  an  indirect  means  of  aiding 
education  by  assisting  its  supporters.  The 
coalition  between  the  two  groups  has  given 
tax  credits  a  clear  majority  in  the  Congress 
and  Is  likely  to  carry  them  to  victory  If  the 
new  president  ceases  to  follow  President 
Johnson's  policy  of  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

There  is  not  much  time  left.  Many  or  most 
private  colleges  and  universities  are  fighting 
for  survival  and  must  be  given  help  within 
the  next  years.  Palling  to  get  such  aid,  many 
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vrlU  be  forced  to  close  their  doors.  None  of 
the  concern  that  Is  now  widely  expressed  for 
the  fate  of  private  colleges,  nor  of  the  croco- 
dile tears  being  shed  for  their  Impending 
demise,  are  of  much  avail  unless  a  rescue 
operation  Is  mounted  note.  And  none  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  suggested  for  saving 
private  higher  education  promise  to  aid  It  as 
effectively  as  federal  Income  tax  credits  for 
donations  and  for  tuition  and  other  expenses. 
roOTNcrns 

'  There  Is  however  not  much  difference 
in  board  and  room  charges  between  public 
and  private  institutions. 

^See:  John  A.  Howard.  Financing  Ameri' 
can  Education,  published  by  the  American 
Conservative  Union,  1965. 

'One  ironic  note:  It  has  been  Just  a  few 
years  since  many  academic  "liberals"  used 
to  wax  enthusiastic  not  only  over  federal 
money  but  about  the  "progressive"  Influence 
which  the  national  government  could  there- 
by exert  over  the  parochialism  of  state  and 
private  campuses  and  their  backward  if  not 
outright  reactionary  boards  of  trustees  and 
administrators.  The  presence  of  Uncle  Sam 
was  Just  what  was  needed  to  cut  down  the 
power  of  alumni  and  donors.  But  when  they 
realized.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  that 
much  of  the  government-sponsored  research 
aimed  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  activist  student  movements, 
supported  by  vocal  faculty  groups,  turned 
Into  the  most  articulate  and  violent  oppo- 
nents of  federal  control  or  Influence. 

'  A  Citizens  National  Committee  for  Higher 
Education,  consisting  of  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents  and  others  interested  In 
higher  education  was  formed  In  January, 
1964.  "to  conduct  research  Into  and  pro- 
pose ways  and  means  of  Increasing  the  flow 
of  national  Income  into  higher  education." 
It  views  tax  credits  for  donations  and  col- 
lege expenses  as  the  most  promising  Im- 
mediate way  of  strengthening  higher  educa- 
tional flnances  and  favors  the  Rlblcoff-Dom- 
Inick  bin  and  related  proposals. 
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JOHN  SCOTT,  OP  LAFAYETTE,  IND.. 
COURIER-JOURNAL,  EXAMINES 
TECHNIQUES  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION  "ANALYSTS" 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Novem- 
ber, just  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
Mr.  John  Scott,  editor  of  the  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Courier-Journal,  had  some  fun  with 
political  pundits  and  analysts  and  their 
"election  predictions."  Following  is  Mr. 
Scott's  "Editor's  File"  for  November  2, 
1968,  from  the  Lafayette  Courier- 
Journal: 

Search  Imagination  fob  Clvk  to  Natttxe  or 

Tt'ESDAT's  Vote  and  State  or  Nation 

(By  John  Scott) 

In  the  closing  days  before  a  presidential 
election,  political  observers  seek  out  a  "typ- 
ical town"  In  America.  They  try  to  examine 
this  community,  then  project  their  findings 
Into  a  national  pattern  so  they  can  forecast 
with  reasonable  Inaccuracy  how  the  election 
win  not  come  out. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  they  would  finally 
get  around  to  Imagination,  Indiana,  a  quiet 
community,  nestled  Inside  a  bend  of  the  Wa- 
bash River.  Imagination.  Indiana,  has  voted 
for  the  winning  candidate  In  every  presi- 
dential election  In  this  centruy  except  1908, 
1916,  1924,  1936,  1944,  1963,  1956  and  1964. 

In  1952,  Imagination  voters  went  for  the 
Prohibition  candidate.  In  1966  there  was  % 


dead  heat  between  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and 
Duke  Snider  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  whose 
maternal  grandmother  was  bom  in  this  town- 
ship. (Duke  led  the  National  L«ague  In  Home 
Runs  In  1956.)  Except  for  those  two  elections, 
Imagination,  when  It  has  not  been  correct, 
always  has  voted  for  the  leading  loser. 

In  this  year  of  computer  projections,  poll- 
sters have  had  an  exciting  time  In  Imagina- 
tion because  166  absentee  ballots  already 
have  been  cast  by  citizens  who  will  be  out 
of  town  next  Tuesday.  These  men  and  their 
wives  are  members  of  TDA  (Tax  Dodgers 
Anonymous)  who  will  be  holding  their  an- 
nual meeting  In  the  Grand  Bahamas  on 
Election  Day. 

On  the  basis  of  these  166  votes,  observers 
project  that  Richard  Nixon  will  win  the  na- 
tional election  by  a  7-6  margin  over  Hul>ert 
Humphrey,  with  Oeorge  Wallace  a  strong 
third.  Seventeen  of  the  absentee  ballots 
were  again  cast  for  Duke  Snider. 

There  are  curious  forces,  however,  that 
may  have  influenced  the  166  voters  this 
year.  One  Is  the  activities  of  the  community's 
only  Tipple.  Timothy  OToder,  who  is  highly 
regarded  by  some  of  the  younger  business- 
men In  the  area  because  of  his  national 
Image. 

During  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, OToder  suffered  scalp  lacerations  and 
was  interviewed  on  national  television  by 
Sldeburn  Van  Okra.  Young  businessmen  In 
Imagination  claim  that  the  publicity  has 
helped  the  town's  Industrial  development 
program  because  nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
the  place  untU  the  Democratic  convention. 

OToder  himself  has  been  very  active  In 
the  local  campaign  attempting  to  get  people 
not  to  vote  for  anybody.  He  has  also  launched 
a  campaign  against  police  brutality  In  Imagi- 
nation. Although  the  community  has  only 
one  part-time  law  enforcement  oflBcer,  he 
works  a  full-time  day  shift  at  the  Soybean 
Processing  Plant.  OToder  accuses  the  offi- 
cer of  being  part  of  the  Military-Industrial 
Complex  because  Soybean  Oil  Is  used  to  lubri- 
cate the  release  mechanisms  on  the  aircraft 
that  drop  Napalm.  He  also  alleges  that  the 
town's  part-time  constable  re-opened  one 
of  his  head  cuts  when  O'Yoder  picketed  the 
PTA  at  the  high  school  the  night  the  FBI 
man  gave  the  speech  on  drugs.  (OToder  says 
that  he  has  never  taken  drugs  himself  but 
that  he  thinks  they  are  less  dangerous  than 
the  driver-training  program  at  the  high 
school.) 

Although  the  TDA  group  has  come  under 
fire  for  planning  this  year's  trip  diu-lng  elec- 
tion week,  the  chairman  explained  that 
Imagination's  airport  has  only  a  small  dirt 
landing  strip  and  87  single-engine  airplanes 
are  required  to  get  the  group  to  O'Hare  Field 
in  Chicago.  "This  requires  advance  planning 
and  split-second  timing,"  explained  the 
group's  chairman,  Ayr  Fleet. 

Another  factor  that  may  Influence  the  elec- 
tion here  Tuesday  is  the  battle  for  township 
commissioner  between  Joe  Socrates  and  Ed 
Zybrlckl.  Since  the  community  has  strong 
ethnic  origins,  local  Democrats,  concerned 
about  Splro  Agnew  being  the  Republican  vice 
presidential  nominee.  Socrates  decided  to 
balance  their  ticket  by  nominating  of  Zy- 
brlckl, a  great  grandson  of  General  Zybrlckl, 
the  famous  Polish  Indian  fighter.  As  a  re- 
sult, all  ot  the  billboards  here  Ignore  the 
presidential  candidates.  "Vote  Ethnic  I  Win 
with  Muskle-Socrates"  say  the  Democrats, 
and  the  Republican  signs  say  simply  "Vote 
for  Splro  Agnew  and  General  Zybrlckl's  Great 
Grandson"! 

This  past  week  Scotty  Wrestlln,  the  New 
York  reporter,  was  In  Imagination,  attempt- 
ing to  capture  the  national  trend  In  this 
quiet  little  town,  a  cross-section  of  mld- 
Amerlca  where  the  homes  are  modest  but 
well-kept  and  where  the  ghetto  consists  of 
only  one  house,  the  home  of  Timothy 
O'Yoder,  a  colonial  mansion  that  OToder 
made  over  into  a  model  slum  the  year  be 
inherited  the  AT&T  stock. 

Scotty  Wrestlln,  looking  for  a  trend,  be- 
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came  diverted  by  a  local  confUct-of-lnterest 
charge  against  Joe  Socrates,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  The  local  weekly  paper  charged 
that  Socrates  has  been  speculating  In  Soy- 
bean Futures  and.  If  elected,  will  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  Influence  the  price  of  Soybeans  by 
raising  the  Township  Cartage  Tax  at  the  slIo. 
Socrates  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
because  he  Is  with  the  TDA  group  In  the 
Grand  Bahamas. 

One  of  the  television  networks  is  making 
a  documentary  on  Imagination.  It  will  be 
called  "Typical,  USA"  and  will  be  shown  na- 
tionally if  Nixon  wins  by  the  7  to  5  margin. 
The  presence  of  the  TV  crew  has  stirred  up 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  town  and  truck- 
loads  of  props  have  been  uiUoaded  here  all 
week.  These  Include  cracker  barrels,  ptckle 
jars  and  an  old-time  bar  complete  with 
player  piano.  Plastic  cobwebs  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  street  light  posts  and  the  cock- 
tall  lounge  at  the  hotel  has  been  completely 
demodernlzed.  The  Happy  Hour  Special  Dou- 
ble Martini  will  not  be  served  during  the 
video-taping.  "They  only  drink  beer  In  Amer- 
ica's Heartland,"  chuckled  Sldeburn  Van 
Okra.  the  network  commentator  assigned  to 
the  production. 

Ed  Zybrlckl,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
commissioner,  has  refused  to  cooperate  in  the 
television  show.  He  says  It's  a  waste  of  time 
because  neither  Nixon  nor  Humphrey  will 
carry  Imagination.  "Furthermore,"  shouted 
Zybrlckl,  "If  thoce  television  crews  get  in 
front  of  my  pickup  truck,  It  will  be  the  last 
pickup  truck  they  ever  get  in  front  of." 

"They  won't  be  the  only  thing  that's  run 
down  m  Imagination,  Indiana,"  said  Timothy 
OToder,  leering  through  his  latest  lacera- 
ttona. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION  SCI- 
ENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  position 
statement  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  at  its  recent  mid- 
winter meeting  here  In  Washington,  sup- 
porting the  creation  of  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  as  provided  for  in  my 
bUl,  H.R.  908. 

The  association  states: 

This  Commission,  properly  located  within 
the  Federal  Government,  could  be  extremely 
helpful  in  advising  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  agencies,  and  the  many 
other  state  and  private  institutions  on  the 
priorities  and  measures  required  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  long-term  program  for 
the  Improvement  of  library  and  Information 
services. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  include 

the  full  text  of  the  ARL  statement: 

Position  Statemxnt  of  the  Association  op 

RssxAacR    Libraries'    Federai.    Rkijitions 

CoiuaTTEx  on  the  Report  of  the  National 

AovmoBT  Commission  on  Librabizs* 

Since  the  members  of  the  Association  of 

Research  Libraries  have  long  been  directly 


'This  position  statement  was  adopted  by 
the  ARL  membership,  on  January  26,  1969, 
as  the  official  statement  of  the  Association 
on  the  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Libraries. 
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concerned  with  the  Nation's  library  and  In- 
formation needs,  they  were  heartened  by  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  September,  1966,  In  appointing  the  dls- 
tlngrulshed  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Libraries,  chaired  by  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  of  Duke  University,  to  survey  the 
library  needs  of  the  Nation  and  to  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations  for  action.  The 
ARL  now  strongly  supports  the  basic  recom- 
mendations appearing  In  the  Commission's 
recent  summary  Report. 

During  the  last  two  decades  a  number  of 
powerful  social,  technical,  economic  and  in- 
tellectual forces  have  led  to  a  mounting  need 
for  basic  Improvements  and  changes  in  li- 
brary and  information  services  throughout 
America.  Tlie  postwar  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  scientific  and  techni- 
cal research,  the  rapid  expansion  of  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  the  need  for  better  Interna- 
tional understanding,  the  so-called  informa- 
tion explosion  and  the  potentials  of  technol- 
ogy are  but  some  of  the  forces  at  work. 

In  response  to  these  widespread  needs  and 
expectations,  the  Federal  Government  has  In- 
creasingly sought  ways  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  library  services  for  all  the  people. 
The  result  has  been  a  sequence  of  Important 
Federal  legislation,  beginning  with  the  Li- 
brary Services  (and  Construction)  Act  of 
1956.  Today  Federal  involvement,  stemming 
from  a  variety  of  legislative  acts,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  great  number  of  departments 
and  agencies  throughout  the  governmental 
structure. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  defines  the  scope  of  the 
national  need  and  proposes  a  responsible 
mechanism  for  reviewing  and  coordinating 
the  present  wide  range  of  critically  Important 
Federal  efforts  In  support  of  libraries,  as  well 
as  for  the  effective  planning  of  any  future  ef- 
forts which  may  be  undertaken.  Further,  It 
will  assist  In  coordinating  these  Federal  ef- 
forts with  those  of  the  States,  the  universities, 
the  library  associations  and  of  many  other  In- 
stitutions and  organizations. 

The  Association  of  Research  Libraries 
agrees  that  the  most  Important  measure 
which  can  be  undertaken,  and  which  should 
be  undertaken  Immediately,  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  distinguished,  well  staffed  and 
continuing  Federal  review,  coordinating  and 
planning  mechanism.  The  ARL  fully  sup- 
ports, therefore,  the  Advisory  Commission 
In  Its  proposal  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  establish  a  permanent  and  iiLfluen- 
tlal  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science.  This  Commission,  prop- 
erly located  within  the  Federal  Government, 
could  be  extremely  helpful  in  advising  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  the  many  other  state  and  private 
Institutions  on  the  priorities  and  measures 
required  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  long- 
term  program  for  the  Improvement  of  library 
and  Information  services. 

The  ARL  equally  supports  the  Advisory 
Commission  In  Its  reconunendatlon  that  the 
Library  of  Congress,  In  full  recognition  of 
Its  generous  services  and  potential,  be  offi- 
cially designated  and  supported  as  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  the  United  States  and  that 
It  be  provided  with  a  distinguished  public 
board  of  advisors. 

Similarly,  the  ARL  endorses  the  Commis- 
sion's recognition  that  there  should  be  cer- 
tain changes  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  enable 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  the 
present  and  future  library  responsibilities 
assigned  to  It  by  the  Congress. 

The  Association  of  Research  Libraries, 
which  consists  of  institutional  representa- 
tives of  seventy-nine  major  university  li- 
braries, privately  established  research  li- 
braries, and  certain  of  the  great  Federal 
libraries,  stands  ready  to  assist  and  cooper- 
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ate  to  the  fullest  in  thus  moving  American 
libraries  Into  a  new  era  of  national  service. 

Robert  Vosper, 

Chairman. 

William  Dix. 

Stuart  Forth, 

Benjamin  Powell. 

Rutherford  Rogers. 


A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  in  the  past  both  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  task  force  on  the  civil 
service  merit  system  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Hatch  Act  Commission,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  note  the  widespread  pub- 
lic support  for  the  President's  efforts  to 
abandon  patronage  as  a  basis  for  em- 
ployment in  the  i>ostal  service.  One  such 
indication  of  the  broad  support  Mr. 
Nixon  has  in  this  matter  is  provided  by 
recent  editorial  comments  of  Kenneth 
Anderson,  publisher  of  the  Cottonwood 
County  Citizen  &  Windom  Reporter, 
Windom,  Minn.  I  include  the  editorial 
for  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

A  Step  in  the  Right  DiRCcnoN 

President  Nixon  In  a  few  short  weeks  In 
office  has  given  every  Indication  that  ha 
plans  to  put  the  federal  government  on  a 
business-like  basis. 

One  of  his  first  steps  In  that  direction  was 
to  announce  that  postal  affairs  will  be  di- 
vorced from  politics. 

Henceforth,  If  Congress  approves,  postmas- 
ters will  get  their  Jobs  through  a  merit  sys- 
tem rather  than  as  a  political  plum. 

This  action  will  be  popular  with  everyone 
but  postmasters  and  politicians. 

For  too  long  post  office  appointments  have 
hinged  more  on  who  you  knew  than  what 
you  knew.  It  probably  explains  better  than 
anything  else  why  the  post  office  depart- 
ment Is  In  such  sad  shape  today. 

Mr,  Nixon's  move  had  to  be  a  tough  deci- 
sion. When  you  bead  a  party  that  has  been 
in  office  for  only  eight  out  of  the  last  36 
years,  then  there  has  to  be  a  lot  of  party 
faithfuls  waiting  In  the  wings  for  appoint- 
ments. 

The  fact  that  these  appointments  will  not 
be  made  Is  a  great  credit  to  the  man  In  the 
White  House  who  Is  not  playing  politics  with 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

As  a  non-supporter  of  President  Nixon, 
we  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he  Is 
doing  a  fine  job.  If  he  can  restore  some  fiscal 
sanity  and  business  judgment  to  the  federal 
government,  then  be  deserves  the  support 
of  all  Americans. 

Certainly  the  removal  of  the  postal  politi- 
cal patronage  system  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 


THE  NIXON  TRIP 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Nixon  trip  to  Europe  was  like  a  breath 
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of  fresh  air.  The  ob)ectlves  were  kept 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  and  there- 
fore achieved.  Our  relationship  with 
Prance  has  again  taken  on  the  warmth 
that  always  characterized  It  in  the  past. 
Britain  gave  the  President  a  memorable 
reception.  And  even  the  ofiQcial  gifts  to 
the  Pope  were  apparently  in  good  taste. 

It  Is  a  good  beginning  and  ranks  as 
probably  the  biggest  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment of  the  decade.  We  have  now  dem- 
onstrated cur  willingness  to  listen,  and 
our  image  is  that  of  the  "friendly  ally." 
We  must  next  turn  our  attention  to  dem- 
onstrating that  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  we  are  in  fact  capable  of  leading. 

So.  I  think  that  the  President  must 
make  his  first  agonizing  reappraisal.  I 
think  he  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
as  the  conferees  In  Paris  continue  to 
talk  on  and  on,  American  men  continue 
to  give  their  lives  on  the  battlefield.  If 
the  enemy  Is  willing  to  negotiate,  let 
them  offer  some  sort  of  proof  Imme- 
diately. If  not,  let  them  face  the  conse- 
quenees  that  Ambassador  Lodge  spoke  of 
last  week. 

President  Nixon  has  the  momentum. 
He  has  seized  the  initiative.  I  hope  and 
pray  he  will  use  this  opportunity  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war,  regardless  of  the  means 
that  must  be  employed  in  achieving  it. 


LETTER  FROM  DISTRICT  RESIDENT 
REOARDINQ  HOME  RULE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viBaxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  Negro  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  expresses  quite  well  the 
fears  I  have  heard  from  literally  hun- 
dreds of  District  residents,  that  his  city 
may  be  turned  over  to  militants  in  the 
event  home  nile  legislation  is  enacted 
here. 

As  I  was  most  impressed  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  writer,  I  forwarded  his  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  consideration  in  connection  with 
any  legislative  proposals  he  may  be  plan- 
ning for  the  District.  I  include  the  text 
of  the  letter,  deleting  the  name  of  the 
writer  to  prevent  harassment,  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  transmittal  letter  I  sent  to 
the  President  today : 

CoMCKXss  or  THX  UKrrxD  States, 

HocsK  or  Repkesentatives, 
Wathtngton,  DC.  March  5, 1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Me.  Peesoent:  Recently,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  Negro  resident  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  I  sincerely  believe 
should  have  been  addressed  to  you  as  the 
man  most  concerned  with  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  you  will 
note,  the  writer  once  favored  home  rule  for 
the  District,  but  today  he  Is  pleading  that 
his  city  not  be  turned  over  to  militants. 

As  I  feel  my  Colleagues  In  the  Congress 
should  know  the  content  of  the  letter,  I 
have  placed  a  copy  In  the  Record  today, 
deleting  the  name  of  the  writer  to  protect 
^lm  from  harassment. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
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writer  Is  representative  of  literally  hundreds 
of  District  of  Columbia  residents,  both  black 
and  white,  who  h»ve  conununlcated  with 
me  by  letter  or  by  telephone  calls  or  per- 
sonal visits  in  my  office,  to  express  their  deep 
fear  for  the  future  of  their  city. 

Their  petitions  have  gone  largely  un- 
heeded by  previous  Administrations,  and  It 
Is  their  sincere  hope  that  they  will  be  heeded 
this  year. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 
Tours  respectfully, 

Joel  T.  BaoTHiu.. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Febbuakt  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Joel  BaoTRn^L, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Raybum  Building. 

DSAB  CoNOEEssifAN  Brothill:  I  am  a  Ne- 
gro, a  resident  of  D.C.  and  one  of  the  few 
older  natives  of  the  city.  I  have  been  and  am 
still  alarmed  at  tbe  widespread  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  crime  that  are  constantly  being 
committed  In  the  City.  I  have  at  one  time  felt 
that  "Home  Rule"  should  be  granted  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  have  always  had  cer- 
tain reservations  because  of  It's  Federal  city 
status.  I  have  never  felt  total  and  complete 
"Home  Rule"  would  be  feasable.  DC.  Is  very 
unique  In  being  a  city  that  belongs  to  all  the 
people  of  the  country  since  It  Is  the  Capitol 
city  and  there  should  be  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral Involvement  by  those  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Recent  events  have  made  me  feel  any  tran- 
sition, at  this  time  would  only  give  the  City 
to  the  militants.  I  not  only  say  this  In  fear 
but  In  deep  feeling  for  the  city  I  have  so  long 
lived  In.  There  Is  not  one  clear  thinking  per- 
son who  would  not  make  such  a  statement  at 
this  time.  There  Is  much  factionalism  and 
Intimidation  In  the  politics  of  the  people  who 
would  eventually  be  elected  to  positions  of 
power.  I  could  hardly  think  of  any  election 
that  would  not  and  I  again  say,  at  this  time, 
be  tainted  with  all  types  of  factions  moderate 
and  militants.  They  would  be  so  emotionally 
filled  until  conunon  sense  and  reasoning 
could  not  prevail.  Tbe  winner  would,  without 
a  doubt,  be  one  of  the  most  militant  or  be 
who  could  shout  tbe  loudest.  Any  clear  think- 
ing moderate  would  definitely  be  defeated. 

I  am  asking  that  you  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Congress  who  are  Involved  In  District 
matters,  give  serious  thought  to  any  bill  that 
proposes  "Home  Rule"  for  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  In  view  of  tbe  chaotic  and  un- 
settled condition  of  our  community.  Tbls  Is 
not  the  time  to  experiment. 
Sincerely  yours. 


March  U,  1969 


PARTIAL  REMARKS  OP  HYMAN 
BOOKBINDER,  WASHINGTON  REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF  THE  AMERICAN 
JEWISH  COMMITTEE.  FEBRUARY 
28,  1969,  AT  THE  AMERICAN  JEW- 
ISH COMMITTEE'S  KERNER  ANNI- 
VERSARY LUNCHEON 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Kerner  Commission  report. 
I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  most  thoughtful  and  pen- 
etrating remarks  of  Mr.  Hyman  Book- 
binder, Washington  representative  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  deliv- 
ered on  February  28,  1969,  at  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee's  Kerner  aiml- 
versary  luncheon. 


Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Bookbinder's  remarks  on  this  occasion: 

Paxtiai,    Remarks    op    Htman    Bookbinder, 
Washinoton      Representative      or     the 
American    Jewish    Committee — Febbuart 
28,   1969,  AT  the  American   Jewish  Com- 
mittee's Keener  Anniversary  Luncheon 
It  Is  Impossible  to  quarrel  with  the  con- 
clusion reached   in   "One  Tear  Later,"  the 
assessment  just  released  of  the  nation's  re- 
sponse to  the  Kerner  Commission  Report: 
"We  are  a  year  closer  to  being  two  societies, 
black  and  white,  Increasingly  separate  and 
scarcely  less  unequal." 

The  past  year  has  seen  some  positive  ac- 
tions taken.  In  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  but  there  is  little  ground  for  sat- 
isfaction. For  the  most  part,  the  findings 
of  tbe  Kerner  Commission  were  soon  for- 
gotten and  tbe  recommendations  largely  Ig- 
nored. 

The  Commission  called  for  many  things.  It 
called  for  better  understanding,  for  better 
communications,  for  better  programs.  But, 
above  all.  It  called  for  "a  commitment  to  na- 
tional action — compassionate,  massive  and 
sustained,  backed  by  the  resources  of  the 
most  powerful  and  the  richest  nation  on  this 
earth." 

little  progress  made 

A  year  later,  it  is  clear  and  it  Is  tragic  that 
America  has  faUed  to  make  such  a  commit- 
ment, has  been  unwilling  to  assign  the  re- 
sources needed  to  save  the  society  that  makes 
those  resources  possible. 

It  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  tragedy — ^in  my 
judgment,  one  be  could  have  and  should 
have  avoided — that  be  felt  he  oould  not  em- 
brace the  challenge  of  the  Kerner  Report  at 
the  very  time  he  was  struggling  with  Con- 
gress for  approval  of  bis  substantially  more 
modest  proposals  In  education,  bousing, 
health,  and  tbe  poverty  program  Itself.  I 
sympathized  then,  and  still  do,  with  his 
problems.  But  he  should  have  hailed  the 
Kerner  Report  and  he  should  have  told  the 
American  people  the  unvarnished  truth — 
that  they  would  have  to  approve  massive 
Federal  efforts  to  solve  the  urban  crisis. 

Now  It  is  Richard  Nixon  who  must  face  up 
to  the  challenge.  It  Is  true,  as  the  President 
has  said,  that  money  alone  won't  solve  It.  It 
is  true  that  local  and  private  and  volunteer 
forces  must  be  more  fully  mobilized. 

MASSIVE  investment  or  public  rxsoctrces 
essential 

But  the  biggest  truth  of  all  Is  that  with- 
out a  massive  investment  of  public  resources, 
none  of  tbe  other  remedies  will  work. 

Tbe  United  States  can  aSord  to  implement 
the  Kemer  Report.  There  need  only  be  the 
will  to  do  so.  What  Is  needed  is  an  assess- 
ment of  the  nation's  present  and  forthcom- 
ing economic  potential — and  a  decision  to 
allocate  whatever  portion  of  that  tremen- 
dous economic  resource  is  needed  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  blight  in  the  United  States 
over  the  next  generation. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  or  to  have  the  final 
word  on  what  our  resources  are  and  what 
our  needs  are.  But  I  know  that  both  are 
colossal.  I  have  checked  most  of  the  avail- 
able knowledge — and  I  have  concluded  that 
we  can  do  what  must  be  done  by  allocating 
only  a  small  part  of  our  increased  wealth  in 
the  next  two  decades.  This  Is  why:  The  ag- 
gregate growth  dividend  in  1969  prices  over 
the  next  twenty  years  will  be  10  trillion  dol- 
lars. We  could  commit  ourselves  now  to  a 
20-year  one-trillion  dollar  investment  to  save 
America — and  use  only  10%  of  the  increase 
in  our  total  GNP  over  the  next  generation. 
A  trillion  dollars  would  permit  an  average 
additional  investment  of  fifty  billion  dollars 
a  year — and  that  amount  is  clearly  and  ur- 
gently needed. 

America's  economic  power  is  tremendous. 
If  we  do  not  botch  It  up.  our  economy  can 
continue  to  grow  at  rates  which  would  make 
possible  any  reasonable  national  objective. 
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During  the  last  eight  years,  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  after  adjusting  for  price 
changes.  Increased  almost  6%  a  year.  In  the 
following  projections,  I  am  assuming  a  very 
modest  Increase  of  only  4%  per  year  over  the 
next  20  years:  In  1969  prices,  our  ONP  would 
grow  from  $910  billions  this  year  to  $1,350 
trillions  in  1979 — and  to  just  under  $2  tril- 
lions in  1979/ 

If  the  present  $910  billion  rate  remained 
unchanged  for  tbe  twenty  years,  the  aggre- 
gate ONP  would  be  $18.2  trillion.  But  at  the 
reasonable  4%  growth  projection,  the  aggre- 
gate will  actually  be  over  $28  trillion — which 
means  a  $10  trillion  "groioth  dividend." 
Present  tax  rates  would  yield  $2  trillion  more 
in  Federal  revenue  and  $1  trillion  more  In 
State  and  local  revenues. 

ordering  or  priorities 

The  question,  then,  before  the  American 
people  is  simply  this:  "Are  we  willing  to  as- 
sign one-tenth  at  our  projected  Increase  in 
living  standards  over  the  next  twenty  years 
In  order  finally  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
urban  blight  and  all  of  the  social  conse- 
quences that  fiow  from  it?  Are  88%  of  us 
willing  to  grow  richer  at  a  slightly  slower 
rate  so  that  tbe  poor  among  us  can  stop 
being  poor?" 

We've  heard  much  about  "re-orderlng  our 
national  priorities."  We  must  choose  between 
fighting  in  Vietnam  and  fighting  hunger  m 
America,  we  are  told;  we  must  choose  be- 
tween putting  a  man  on  the  moon  and  put- 
ting more  men  here  on  their  feet.  In  my 
judgment,  the  reel  choice  Is  even  more  basic 
than  that.  Over  the  next  decade  or  two, 
Americans  must  choose  between  three  cars 
in  almost  everybody's  garage  and  three  meals 
for  every  child;  between  five-week  vacations 
in  the  Caribbean  and  clean  air  in  New  Tork 
or  Washington  the  year  round.  To  put  It 
colloquially,  and  mixing  metaphors,  bow  long 
can  we  live  "high  on  tbe  bog"  without 
winding  up  "in  tbe  soup." 

LONG-TERM    COMMITMXNT  ESSENTIAL 

We  need  nothing  lees  than  a  20-year  com- 
mitment— because  the  problems  of  Inherited 
poverty  will  require  a  full  generation  of  CTire. 
In  1968,  there  were  almost  a  million  children 
bom  into  poverty — and  unless  we  help  them 
overcome  their  educational,  their  housing, 
their  health,  their  employment  disadvan- 
tages, they  may  well  be  the  parents  of  other 
poor  children  twenty  years  from  now. 

If  the  Kerner  Report  teaches  us  anything, 
it  Is  that  tbe  multlfaceted  complex  of  prob- 
lems called  "poverty"  or  "the  urban  crisis" 
requires  a  multi-faceted,  inter-related,  long- 
term  plan.  It  needs  a  social  "systems"  ap- 
proach, one  to  dwarf  all  previous  "systems" 
approaches. 

I  find  It  incredible  that  a  nation  which  can 
embark  on  a  ten-year  co-ordinated,  rounded, 
multl-bllllon-doUar  program  to  put  a  man 
on  tbe  moon,  or  a  ten-year  multi-bllllon- 
doUar  program  to  build  a  national  highway 
network,  does  not  find  it  appropriate  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  multi-faceted  long- 
term  plan  to  save  America  from  internal 
decay. 

To  save  America  from  foreign  attack,  this 
nation  develops  a  combined  defense  system. 
goes  to  the  Congress,  and  without  too  much 
difficulty  gets  a  60  or  70  billion  dollar  defense 
appropriation.  But  when  it  comes  to  our  do- 
mestic crisis,  we  have  dozens  of  isolated 
proposals,  separate  programs,  innumerable 
Congressional  actions — reflecting  vested  in- 
terests In  the  agencies  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gressional committees — that  too  frequently 
overlap  and  even  conflict  with  one  another. 

The  new  Urban  Affairs  Council  is  a  good 
beginning.  What  they  must  do,  however.  Is 
develop  a  total  strategy  for  meeting  our  great 
domestic  crisis.  They  must  determine  what 
we  must  do  in  every  Important  field  In  five 
years.  In  ten  years,  in  twenty  years.  They 
must  tell  us  what  it  will  take — and  then  we 
as  a  people  must  make  a  decision.  Of  course 
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no  master  plan  can  be  cast  In  concrete. 
There  must  be  fiexlblUty;  there  must  be 
readiness  and  capacity  to  adjust  to  changes. 
But  let's  know  what  our  housing  needs  are. 
what  our  health  needs  are.  what  our  man- 
power needs  are — and  let's  have  the  programs 
developed  to  achieve  maximum  meshing  and 
co-ordination. 

Even  with  all  the  resources  and  determina- 
tion Imaginable,  our  urban  crisis  will  not  be 
solved  in  a  year  or  two,  or  even  five.  All  the 
more  reason,  then,  for  a  solid  and  lasting 
commitment  to  be  made  now — inspiring 
confidence  among  our  poor  and  our  minority 
groups  that  we  are  finally  on  our  way. 

In  my  judgment,  as  I  have  Indicated,  tbe 
job  will  take  at  least  twenty  years — and  at 
least  a  trillion  dollars  In  that  period  over  and 
above  what  we  are  doing  now  and  what  would 
be  the  normal  Increase  In  governmental 
functions  due  to  increased  population. 

additional   rSDERAL   RESOITRCES   SUGGESTED 

Here  are  some  illustrations  of  how  addi- 
tional Federal  resources  could  be  put  to 
work: 

National  standards  for  welfare  payments — 
at  least  $6  billion  a  year. 

Public  employment  programs  for  1  million 
persons — $6  billion  a  year. 

Head  Start  year  round  for  every  poor 
child — another  $2  billion  a  year. 

Greater  support  to  education  at  all  levels — 
at  least  $7  billion  more. 

Health  programs,  especially  for  the  poor — 
need  about  $4  billion  more. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Model  Cities — at  least.$5  billion. 

And  then  there  are  needs  in  transporta- 
tion, in  water  and  air  pollution,  in  economic 
development,  in  crime  and  delinquency — 
and  so  much  more.  An  Integrated  attack  on 
urban  blight  could  co-ordinate  all  of  these 
needs — public  employment,  for  example,  in 
anti-pollution   and   similar   programs. 

Too  often,  in  recent  years,  we  have  made 
promises  and  embarked  on  programs — only 
to  starve  them  and  bring  on  disillusionment. 
It  is  outrageous  that  at  this  time  there  Is  a 
gap  of  six  billion  dollars  between  the  levels 
authorized  for  a  wide  range  of  programs  in 
tbe  social  and  economic  areas  and  the 
amounts  actually  appropriated. 

Much  of  our  present  difficulty,  as  the  Ker- 
ner Report  warned  us,  stems  from  the  gap 
between  promise  and  performance.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  we  must  promise  less. 
I'm  afraid  that  advice  Is  too  late — and  not 
too  good  in  the  first  place.  There  Is  only  one 
right  way  to  close  the  gap:  to  increase  our 
performance. 


PACIIilTA'nON  OF  THE  ENTRY  OP 
ALIEN  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 
OP  U.S.  CITIZENS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR]ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  aliens 
who  are  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  cit- 
izens. This  legislation  would  affect  any 
otherwise  admissible  alien  who  had  filed 
a  petition  for  a  visa  on  the  basis  of  this 
kinship  with  the  Attorney  General  be- 
fore July  1,  1966.  Entry  would  be  per- 
mitted imder  the  "immediate  relative" 
clause  of  our  Immigration  law,  vplth- 
out — ^In  the  language  of  that  legisla- 
tion— "regard  to  the  numerical  limita- 
tions In  this  act."  Immediate  relatives 
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now  Include  spouses,  minor  children 
and — as  broadened  by  the  1965  amend- 
ments— ^parents  of  U.S.  citizens. 

This  bill,  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Italian  Immigration  Act,  received  sup- 
port in  both  the  House  and  Senate  last 
year.  It  is  a  temp>orary  measure,  designed 
primarily  to  absorb  the  huge  waiting 
lists  of  Italians  who  have  been  waiting 
for  years  to  join  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  this  coimtry.  And,  may  I  add,  it 
Is  a  measure  of  some  urgency.  They  wish 
to  rejoin  them  in  the  fiesh,  not  In  wood- 
en boxes. 

The  existence  of  the  long  waiting  list 
of  Italians  seeking  visas  in  this  category 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  inequities 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system, 
which  Congress  recognized  in  1965  as 
both  discriminatory  and  Inefficient,  and 
acted  to  abolish.  Under  this  system, 
Which  had  been  In  effect  for  more  than 
40  years,  the  number  from  each  country 
which  could  enter  the  United  States  an- 
nually was  based  on  the  origins  of  the 
U.S.  population  at  the  time  of  the  1920 
census.  This  meant  that  more  than  70- 
percent  of  the  total  annual  quota  from 
the  non-Western  Hemisphere  countries 
was  allotted  to  Great  Britain.  Ireland, 
and  Germany.  It  also  meant  that  many 
allotted  visa  numbers  went  imused.  since 
they  were  not  redistributable.  Great  Brit- 
ain In  1965  used  less  than  half  of  Its 
allotted  quota  of  65,361.  At  the  same 
time,  countries  with  low  quotas  developed 
enormous  waiting  lists.  Italy  in  1965  had 
a  waiting  list  of  more  than  200,000  in 
excess  of  Its  allotted  quota  of  5,666. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  were  designed 
to  correct  the  evils  of  this  system.  Na- 
tional origins  has  been  replaced  as  the 
basis  of  entry  by  a  seven-point  preference 
system  aimed  first  at  reimiting  families; 
and  second,  at  attracting  professional 
talent  and  needed  skilled  labor.  Under 
this  system,  visas  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  this  seven -point  order  of  prefer- 
ence categories,  with  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  total  allotted  to  each  category. 
They  are  available  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  with  no  more  than  20,000 
for  each  coimtry,  and  no  more  thsm 
170,000  for  all  the  non-Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  together. 

This  system  went  into  effect  in  July  of 
1968.  It  was  preceded,  as  prescribed  by 
the  1965  amendments,  by  a  21/2-year 
transitional  period  during  which  unused 
numbers  from  each  prior  year  were 
pooled  and  made  available  to  oversub- 
scribed countries  in  order  to  absorb  the 
long  waiting  lists  which  these  countries 
had  built  up.  This  mechanism  generally 
accomplished  its  purpose,  although  here, 
in  articles  on  this  subject,  there  is  always 
a  parentheses:  "(except  for  Italy)."  For 
the  Italians,  the  waiting  list  still  remains, 
and  because  of  it,  Italian  brothers  and 
sisters  receive  little  more  equitable  treat- 
ment imder  this  new  system  designed  al- 
legedly to  reunite  families  than  they  did 
imder  the  old  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem. 

The  brothers-smd-slsters  preference 
category  ranks  fifth  in  the  seven-cate- 
gory system,  behind  unmarried  children 
of  U.S.  citizens;  spouses  and  unmarried 
children  of  permanent  U.S.  residents; 
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professional  and  exceptional  talent:  and 
married  children  of  U.S.  citizens.  This 
low  point  on  the  preference  scale,  com- 
bined with  the  long  waiting  list,  means 
that  the  20.000  national  quota  Includes 
comparatively  few  brothers  and  sisters. 
To  Illustrate,  In  February  1969— this 
month — visas  are  now  being  Issued  to 
Italians  who  filed  on  the  basis  of  being 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  prior 
to  January  1,  1958.  For  most  other 
coimtrles,  visas  in  this  category  are  cur- 
rently avaUable.  In  fiscal  1968.  5,979  Ital- 
ians entered  In  the  brother-and-slster 
category.  As  of  January  1.  1969,  approx- 
imately 70,000  Italians  were  waiting  for 
visas  in  this  category. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  system 
Is  not  working  here,  and  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  Italian  waiting  list 
in  this  category,  huge  before  enactment 
of  the  1965  amendments,  was  unabsorbed 
by  the  transitional  pooling  and  is  un- 
absorbable  under  the  new  system  which 
admits.  AS  fifth  preference,  a  total  of 
40^00^-plus  any  unused  numbers  from 
higher  categories — brothers  and  sisters 
for  the  entire  non- Western  Hemisphere. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
would  eliminate  this  waiting  list,  it  would 
allow  Immediate  entry  to  all  otherwise 
admissible  aliens  who  had  filed  prior  to 
July  1.  1966,  and  It  would  then,  as  a 
result,  permit  the  proper  fimctlonlng  on 
the  Intended  first-come,  first-served 
basis  of  the  present  system,  a  system 
intended  primarily  to  reunite  families. 

In  brief,  this  legislation  Is  intended  to 
correct  a  technical  malfunctioning  of  our 
complex  immigration  system.  It  is  In- 
tended to  implement  the  congressional 
intent  of  the  1965  amendments.  And, 
mo6t  importantly,  it  Is  Intended  to  allow 
my  countrymen  abroad  to  rejoin  their 
brothers  and  their  sisters  in  this  country. 

Thank  you. 


THE  LOSS  OF  A  LAKE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■mall  thing  and  the  prooeM  waa  not  ac- 
complished overnight.  All  along  the  Ameri- 
can shore  of  the  lake,  for  over  a  century 
oommunltlee  have  been  pouring  raw  sewage 
Into  the  water  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
the  rivers.  In  addition,  the  great  Industrial 
complexes  centered  on  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
have  contributed  their  special  mix  of  chlo- 
rldea.  acids,  cyanides,  oils  and  other  In- 
dustrial pollutants  every  hour  of  the  day 
every  day  of  the  yecir.  In  steadily  Increasing 
volume   and   lethalness   for   almost  as   long. 

In  biological  terms,  the  lake,  which  was 
carved  out  by  glaciers  only  13.000  years  ago. 
has  aged  15,000  years  In  the  last  half  century. 
The  Cuyahoga  River,  one  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries of  this  pollution,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  body  of  water  classified  as  a 
fire  hazard,  for  Ita  oily  surface  periodically 
bursts  into  flames. 

The  traditional  delicacies  of  the  lake,  the 
Northern  Pike,  the  Blue  Pike,  the  sturgeon 
and  the  Cisco  are  long  gone,  replaced  by 
scavenger  flsh  such  as  suckers  and  carp.  The 
wild  duck,  another  old  resident,  is  going  fast, 
the  victim  of  pollution. 

Ironically,  the  products  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  are  even  worse  for  the  lake  than 
raw  sewage.  The  phosphates  and  nitrates  so 
produced  have  fertilized  huge  growths  of 
algae  which  In  txim  have  devastated  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  water.  If  this  oxygen 
depletion  has  proceeded  far  enough  and  If  It 
is  not  reversed — which  to  many  experts  seems 
unlikely — a  "biological  cataclysm"  may  take 
place  at  the  bottom.  A  thin  covering  of  ferric 
Iron  win  decompose  releasing  millions  of  tons 
of  past  waste  now  burled  there.  At  that  point 
the  lake  wlU  be  virtually  useless  for  any 
purpose. 

It  Is  not  true  that  when  you've  seen  one 
Great  Lake  you've  seen  them  all,  nor  Is  it 
any  consolation  that  four  remain.  Lake  Erie 
must  be  saved  if  possible.  If  It  cannot  be 
saved,  lu  loss  must  IniUate  an  adequate  pro- 
gram to  save  what  Is  left  of  this  country  from 
Its  Inhabitants. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  mcaiaAM 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RXFRSSKNTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
CoNGRKssioNAL  RECORD  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Wstshlngton,  D.C.. 
Star  of  Friday,  February  28.  1969.  en- 
titled "The  Loss  of  a  Lake." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  situation  of 
this  kind  could  be  going  on.  Yet  It  Is. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Tkb  Loss  or  a  Laxx 

For  years  we  Americans  have  watched  the 
gradual  erosion  of  some  of  our  finest  natural 
resources  with  appalling  equanimity.  The 
unfortunate  remarks  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hlckel  about  "conservation  for  con- 
•ervatlon's  sake"  was  an  accurate  reflection 
of  an  indifference  far  too  widespread. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  one  result  of  o\ir 
Indifference  so  catastrophic  that  It  may  stir 
all  of  us  to  action — the  people,  the  Congress, 
the  appropriate  government  agencies  and 
•Ten  those  who  profit  from  pollution  of  nat- 
ural reeources.  A  recent  report  reminds  us 
that  we  are  about  to  lose  Lake  Erie. 

The  loss  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  no 


that  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Graham  be- 
cause "It  cost  him  nothing."  In  fact,  Mr. 
Allen's  talent  in  presenting  the  Arkansas 
story  made  a  direct  and  strong  contribu- 
tion to  selling  the  project — a  sales  job 
msuiy  thought  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Clar- 
ence Allen,  one  of  the  great  unsung 
heroes  of  the  Arkansas  River  battle.  Mr. 
Allen  recently  retired  as  staff  artist  and 
cartoonist  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  but  he 
has  not  retired  from  his  role  as  Arkansas 
River  booster  and  civic  leader.  The  peo- 
ple of  eastern  Oklahoma  know  they 
cam  count  on  Clarence  100  percent. 


CLARENCE  ALLEN  SALUTED  AS 
RIVER  CHAMPION 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  one  day  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  establish  an  honor  roll 
bearing  the  names  of  the  many  dedi- 
cated men  who  devoted  literally  years 
of  their  lives  to  making  the  dream  of 
navigation  of  the  Arkansas  River  a 
reality. 

Such  an  honor  roll  would  be  long  and 
impressive.  Men  along  the  Arkansas 
River  dreamed  for  years  of  navigation  to 
Tulsa.  In  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  n  they  set  about  making 
the  dream  come  true. 

One  of  these  men  who  Is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  tributes  of  river  pioneers  Is 
Clarence  C.  Allen,  of  Tulsa,  an  artist  and 
ardent  civic  worker.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  Arkansas  River  effort.  Mr.  Allen 
was  staff  artist  for  the  Tulsa  Dally 
World.  The  World  editor  at  the  time 
was  the  late  Newt  Graham,  one  of  the 
three  or  four  men  most  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  Arkansas  project. 

Mr.  Graham  called  upon  Clarence 
Allen  to  translate  ideas  into  visual  pres- 
entations.   Mr.    Allen    modestly    states 
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THE  1968  HOUSING  ACT  AIDS 
MINNEAPOLIS  RESIDENTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA     ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  actions  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress was  the  passage  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act.  This  legislation,  enacted  into  law 
only  last  August,  is  already  having  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  in  communities  through- 
out the  country.  The  following  story  in 
the  February  26,  1969,  Minneapolis  Star 
tells  how  this  new  legislation  Is  affecting 
my  district: 

HoDsiNa  Act  Change  Gains  City  S2  Million 
(By  Al  Woodruff) 

Revisions  in  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  last  year 
by  Congress  have  enabled  Minneapolis  to 
make  loans  and  grants  of  $2  million  to  home- 
owners with  low  Income  to  repair  and  reha- 
bilitate their  property. 

The  number  of  loans  and  grants  made  to 
city  residents  Is  the  highest  in  the  nation, 
said  Robert  Piircell,  assistant  director  of  the 
housing  authority. 

In  addition,  under  a  part  of  the  law  added 
last  year,  the  Minneapolis  Housing  and  Re- 
development Authority  has  permitted  14  per- 
sons with  low  Incomes  to  purchase  homes  In 
the  city  with  federally  subsidized.  Federal 
Housing  Authority  (FHA) -guaranteed  loans. 

Under  the  loans  and  grants  procedure  for 
repair  and  rehabilitation,  persons  with  an- 
nual Incomes  less  than  $3,000  may  apply  for 
such  loans  or  grants  to  bring  their  homes  up 
to  meet  city  housing  codes  or  standards  of 
the  housing  authority. 

BIAZIMITM  GRANT 

Grants  of  up  to  83.000  may  be  made,  Purcell 
said.  Until  the  law  was  amended,  at  the  In- 
stigation of  Rep.  Donald  M.  Eraser,  D-Mlnn.. 
and  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  D-Minn.,  the 
maximum  grant  was  $1,500. 

Loans  of  up  to  $14,500  for  each  dwelling 
unit  also  may  be  made  for  repairs  under  the 
program  at  a  simple  Interest  rate  of  3  percent 
and  repayable  over  20  years. 

In  some  cases  owners  have  been  able,  with 
the  help  of  the  housing  authority,  to  re- 
finance their  mortgages  to  borrow  funds  for 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  their 
monthly  payments  by  nearly  one-half,  Purcell 
said. 

Loans  and  grants  are  made  only  In  those 
parts  of  the  city  that  are  either  In  urban 
renewal  projects  or  In  the  federally  assisted 
code-enforcement  areas. 

Examples  of  such  urban  renewal  areas  are 
those  located  in  the  near  Northslde.  Seward 
and  St.  Anthony  neighborhoods  of  the  city, 
he  said.  Code-enforcement  areas  are  in  Como 


South  and  soon  will  be  in  the  Model  Neigh- 
borhood area  In  South  MlnneapoUs  and  the 
Jordan  area. 

MOKB   U.S.    rONDS 

Grants  for  rehabilitation  of  dwelling  units 
totaling  $400,000  have  been  made  to  260 
applicants  and  loans  of  $1.6  million  have 
been  made  to  another  375  applicants.  Another 
$100,000  Is  expected  shortly  for  the  city's 
loan  and  grant  program  from  the  VB.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Purcell  said. 

In  the  cltjrwlde  program  of  subsidized, 
FHA-guaranteed  loans,  known  as  FHA-235, 
10  families  who  formerly  were  tenants  have 
bought  homes  and  smother  four  families  In 
the  near  North  Side  urban  renewal  area 
have  signed  purchase  agreements  to  buy  new 
three-bedroom  homes  on  lots  claimed  by 
urban  renewal. 

Persons  looking  for  houses  are  assisted  by 
the  housing  authority's  relocation  counselors. 
Generally,  to  be  eligible  for  the  subsidized, 
PHA-guaranteed-mortgages,  families  cannot 
have  a  gross  income  that  is  more  than  135 
percent  of  the  gross  Income  of  a  similar  fam- 
Uy  living  In  public  housing. 

In  Minneapolis  this  would  mean  a  family 
of  three  or  four  can  have  a  gross  Income 
of  $6,750;  a  family  of  five  or  six,  $8,100,  and 
a  family  of  seven  or  more,  $9,450. 

Homes  may  be  purchased  under  the  FHA- 
235  program  anywhere  In  the  city. 

The  maxlmima  mortgage  Is  $17,500,  and  the 
downpayment  cannot  exceed  $200,  which 
means  that  the  seller  must  pay  all  closing 
costs. 

PAYMENTS  cirr 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

joined  with  some  of  our  colleagues  In 
cosponsorlng  a  bill  to  establish  a  Coun- 
tryside Development  Commission.  This 
bill  Is  designed  to  explore  every  possibil- 
ity for  the  encouragement  of  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  in  the 
countryside. 

The  industrial  world  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  rural  areas  have 
much  to  offer  them.  The  human  and 
other    natural    resources    are    in    such 
abimdance  that  industry  should  look  to 
such  areas  for  future  expansion  and  lo- 
cation. One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  to  communicate  these 
facts  to  industry  and  guide  our  towns  and 
villages  in  putting  their  best  foot  forward 
to  attract  such  development.  This  pro- 
posed Commission  would  bring  to  light 
the  many  opportunities  and  possibilities 
for  improving  the  economies  of  rural 
communities  that  are  not  now  apparent. 
It  has  been  my  longstanding  conten- 
tion that  achieving  adequate  farm  in- 
come comprises  the  first  necessary  step 
in  solving  rural  problems,  and  we  must 
continue  to  work  for  better  commodity 
prices.  But  we  must  also  look  at  the  total 
countryside  picture  and  utilize  our  valu- 
able resources  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
Coimtryslde    Development    Commission 
would  take  us  a  giant  step  toward  the 
realization  of  our  full  potential. 
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A  booklet  is  being  offered  without 
charge  to  Pan  Am  customers  in  50  coun- 
tries by  direct  mall,  and  will  soon  be 
available  at  Pan  Am  sales  oflflces  around 
the  world.  It  is  part  of  Pan  Am's  contri- 
bution to  the  "Visit  U.S.A."  program. 
Also,  the  airline  is  offering  maps  of  10 
leading  U.S.  cities  in  six  languages,  and 
maintains  a  Visitors  Hospitality  Center 
in  the  Pan  Am  Building  In  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Pan  Am  has  done 
a  wonderful  job  here  In  promoting  the 
"Visit  U.S.A."  concept  and  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  latest  contribution,  in 
addition  to  Its  considerable  efforts  in  the 
past  to  attract  visitors  to  this  country. 


Monthly  payments  for  the  mortgage,  taxes 
and  Insurance  are  reduced  to  one-flfth  of 
the  family's  monthly  Income.  The  minimum 
Interest  rate  on  the  mortgage  Is  one  percent. 
Mrs.  Katherlne  Holmberg,  a  relocation 
counselor  for  the  housing  authority,  said 
this  means  that  a  family  of  four  with  an 
Income  of  $348  a  month  buying  a  home  for 
$17,700  with  a  down  payment  of  $200  would 
make  monthly  payments  of  $85.35. 

The  federal  government  would  pay  an  ad- 
ditional $73.41  to  the  mortgage  holder,  the 
mpxltninn  subsidy  at  the  one  percent  interest 
rate. 

The  average  subsidy  to  the  families  that 
have  been  helped  by  the  PHA-235  program 
Is  $60  a  month,  Mrs.  Holmberg  said. 

"Subsidy  of  home  ownership  is  not  a  new 
Idea,"  she  said. 

"Through  Income  tax  deductions  for  mort- 
gage Interest  and  real  estate  taxes,  families 
who  could  afford  to  buy  homes  have  had  a 
generous  subsidy  for  20  years  or  more.  This 
has  favored  the  middle-  and  upper-Income 
families. 

"Today's  high  interest  rate  make  It  almost 
Impossible  for  low-Income  families  to  become 
homeowners  under  FHA  mortgages.  The  1968 
change  In  the  housing  law  removes  this  In- 
equity by  reducing  down  payments  and 
monthly  mortgage  payments.  It  allows  the 
large  family  with  Inadequate  Income  for  good 
rental  housing  to  find  an  adequate  home 
under  an  insured  mortgage.  ThU  privilege 
should  be  In  the  reach  of  all  families." 


PAN  AM'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
"VISIT    JJ3A."    PROGRAM 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 


COUNTRYSIDE  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  must  be  improved  if  rural 
America  is  to  survive.  That  is  why  I  have 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  of  an  enterprising  endeavor  that 
will  assist  foreign  visitors  to  this  country. 
Pan  American  Airways  has  published  a 
booklet  which  will  provide  Inside  infor- 
mation much  desired  by  foreigners  trav- 
eling within  the  United  States. 

The  pamphlet,  called  "Pan  Am  Makes 
the  Going  Great  to  the  U.S.A.,"  Is  avail- 
able In  French,  German,  Italian,  Japa- 
nese, Portuguese,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as 
English.  There  Is  plenty  of  Information 
on  what  to  see  and  where  to  go,  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  preparing  visitors  for  get- 
ting along  in  a  new  environment. 

An  explanation  of  the  American  cur- 
rency system,  complete  with  illustra- 
tions. Is  designed  to  get  visitors  off  on  the 
right  financial  foot.  Another  useful  chart 
shows  typical  prices  for  everything  from 
meals  to  dry  cleaning.  There  Is  a  descrip- 
tion, too  of  American  tipping  practices, 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood  of  Amer- 
ican customs. 

Other  sections  explain  American  eat- 
ing and  drinking  habits,  including  what 
goes  Into  a  dry  martini.  There  is  also  in- 
formation on  shopping,  climate,  weights 
and  measures,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
mall  service.  A  two-page  map  indicates 
major  roads,  cities,  and  points  of  Inter- 
est. Road  and  traffic  signs  are  explained, 
too.  A  section  on  accommodations  covers 
everything  from  hotels  and  motels  to 
camps  and  accommodations  for  young 
people. 


TWO  STATE  GI'S  DIE  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Richard  L.  Shuck  and  Sp4.  Franklin 
B.  Gilbert,  two  fine  yoimg  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  courage 
and  honor  their  memory  by  Including 
the  following  article  In  the  Record: 
Two  State  GI's  Die  in  Vietnam:  Seabrook, 
Havre  de  Grace  Men  Are  Casualties 

Two  more  soldiers  from  Maryland  have 
been  killed  In  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  reported  yesterday. 

They  were  Identified  as:  Sgt.  Richard  L. 
Shuck,  21,  of  Seabrook,  who  died  from  wounds 
he  received  last  Monday.  Sergeant  Shuck 
served  in  Company  D.  135th  Infantry,  4th 
Infantry  Division.  Spec.  4  Franklin  B.  Gil- 
bert, 20,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  who  died  after 
the  helicopter  In  which  he  was  a  crew  chief 
crashed  near  Long  Thanh  last  Saturday. 

SpeclaUst  Gilbert,  who  served  In  the  1st 
Squadron,  19th  Cavalry,  1st  Air  Cavalry  Di- 
vision, graduated  from  Havre  de  Grace  High 
School  in  June  1966.  He  was  drafted  a  year 
later  and  assigned  to  Vietnam  In  June,  1968. 
He  was  due  home  in  four  months. 


IXl'lEB  HOME 

In  his  last  letter  home  he  told  his  mother 
that  the  soldier  sent  to  replace  him  had  been 
shot  February  1.  "Ill  never  see  him  again,' 
he  vn-ote.  "He  was  hurt  pretty  bad  and  they 
sent  him  to  Japan. 

"Mother,  111  never  forget  Vietnam."  he 
added,  "Ifs  made  a  big  Impression  on  my 

mind." 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Kelthley,  of 
Havre  de  Grace,  said  Specialist  Gilbert  was 
concerned  about  the  growing  racial  tensions 
in  the  United  States,  while  Negro  and  white 
soldiers  fought  together  in  Vietnam. 

PLAYED   FOOTBALL 

Specialist  Gilbert  played  halfback  on  the 
varsity  football  team  In  high  school,  where 
he  was  elected  "best  personality"  his  senior 

year.  _,..  . 

Ten  years  ago  he  received  a  merit  award 
from  Henry  J.  Loebleln,  mayor  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  when  he  was  a  patrol  leader  on  a 
school  bus  that  was  involved  In  an  accident. 

"He  was  only  10  years  old,"  his  mother  said 
yesterday,  "and  he  laid  the  driver  down  be- 
cause he  was  hurt  bad  and  he  kept  the 
children  under  control  until  help  came." 

In  addition  to  his  mother.  Specialist  Gil- 
bert U  survived  by  a  brother.  SPC  Lloyd  H. 
Gilbert,  who  la  stationed  at  Fort  Meade. 

His  father,  Uoyd  Gilbert,  who  was  known 
as  Babby,  died  when  he  was  an  infant. 
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Sergeant  Shuck,  »  graduate  of  Central 
Senior  High  School  In  Seat  Plea«&nt,  planned 
to  attend  Prince  Oeorgee  Community  College 
on  hU  return  home.  He  waa  due  to  leave 
Vietnam  In  June. 

Before  be  waa  drafted  In  June.  1067,  be 
worked  aa  the  aaalatant  manager  at  the  Thorn 
lifcCann  aboe  atore  at  the  Penn-Marlr  Shop- 
ping Center  In  ForeatvUle,  Maryland. 

"HATSD"   TRS   WAS 

He  roae  to  the  rank  of  aergeant  within  hU 
flrat  year  of  service,  hU  alater  Bonnie  Shuck 
•aid  yeeterday,  but  be  wanted  to  leave  the 
Vietnam  war.  'He  hated  It."  she  said.  "He 
didn't  want  to  be  over  there.  He  wanted  to 
be  home.  But  be  made  the  beat  of  a  terrible 
altuatlon." 

He  la  survived  by  hla  parents,  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Paul  P.  Shuck,  of  Seabrook.  Md.,  hla  slater 
Bonnie  and  another  slater,  Vlckl  Shuck,  and 
two  brothers,  MUe  Shuck  and  Mark  Shuck. 


HOW  MUCH  ELECTORAL  REFORM? 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

"2  OF  oaaooN 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  BSPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  de- 
bate over  electoral  reform  much  of  the 
argument  in  opposition  to  a  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  has  centered 
on  the  issue  that  the  smaller  States 
would  not  approve  such  a  change  because 
of  the  advantage  they  enjoy  under  the 
present  system.  However,  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  the  smaller  States  are  deceiv- 
ing themselves  if  they  believe  that  they 
actually  gain  political  leverage  in  presi- 
dential politics  by  having  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  electoral  college  votes. 
Anyone  who  watches  presidential  cam- 
paigns resizes  that  the  candidates  focus 
their  efforts  on  the  larger,  more  popu- 
lated States,  regardless  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  electoral  college.  My  State, 
Oregon,  is  considered  one  of  the  smaller 
States,  and  according  to  this  argument 
should  be  opposed  to  a  direct  popular 
election.  However,  throughout  my  cam- 
paign I  mentioned  the  possibility  of  re- 
placing the  electoral  college  with  a  direct 
popular  election  and  received  over- 
whelming support  for  the  Idea. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  February 
27  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  encouraging  Congress  to  make 
a  complete  change  in  our  presidential 
election  system  now,  without  fear  of  ob- 
struction from  the  smaller  States.  I  in- 
clude this  editorial  in  full  In  the  Con- 

GRSSSIONAL  RECORD: 

How  Much  Electokai.  Rxfokm? 

The  case  for  revising  the  method  by  which 
the  TTnlted  State*  selects  Its  president  la 
tremendously  strong.  The  question  at  this 
moment  is  whether  the  most  widely  recom- 
mended reform — direct,  popular  election — 
could  be  agreed  upon  by  Congress  and  the 
states  In  time  for  1972. 

Preeldent  Nixon,  In  his  special  message  to 
Congress,  usefully  calls  attention  to  this 
time  factor.  No  one  wants  another  near  brush 
with  the  disaster  of  deadlock  as  almost  hap- 
pened last  year.  fidr.  Nixon  enunciates  a 
change  which,  by  administration  calculation, 
is  least  likely  to  stir  resistance  and  delay.  He 
proposes  simply  that  the  electoral  vote  In 
each  state  be  allocated  according  to  the 
popular  vote  won  by  each  presidential  candi- 
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date.  He  would  make  the  electoral  count 
automatic — abolishing  the  Individual  electors 
(and  any  prospect  that  they  could  vote  their 
Individual  whims) .  And  he  would  make  a  40 
percent  plurality  sufficient  to  elect  a  preal- 
dant;  If  no  candidate  won  this  much,  there 
would  be  a  runoff  election,  featuring  the  two 
top  candidates. 

The  President  says  he  Is  not  "wedded"  to 
any  particular  reform.  Public  opinion  polls 
show  that  80  percent  of  the  nation's  voters 
favor  direct,  popular-vote  election  of  the 
preeldent.  So  do  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  number  of  other  organizations. 
But  there  Is  apprehension  that  in  Congress 
some  legislators  from  the  smaller  states 
would  vote  against  this  plan  as  eliminating 
the  weight  these  states  carry  imder  the  Elec- 
toral College  system  (each  state  gets  two 
statewide  electoral  votea  representing.  In 
effect.  Its  two  senators) . 

Is  It  better  to  risk  all,  now  when  tempers 
are  keen  for  revision,  by  attempting  a  com- 
plete switch  to  popular  election,  or  la  It  safer 
to  accept  merely  a  modification  of  the  elec- 
toral system,  so  as  to  have  something  on  the 
books  by  19737  The  country  should  ponder 
tbU  carefully. 

Resolutions  are  p)endlng  In  House  and 
Senate  for  all  shades  of  change.  Any  con- 
stitutional amendment  requires  approval  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  House  and 
Senate,  then  ratification  by  the  legislatures 
of  three  quarters  of  the  60  states.  The  re- 
quirement la.  Intentionally,  tough  and 
searching. 

We  should  keep  In  mind  what  the  reform 
Is  Intended  to  accomplish:  Pint,  to  assure 
that  no  third-party  candidate  can  deadlock 
the  election  as  threatened  last  year  and  thus 
Initiate  a  hectic  period  of  wheeling  and  deal- 
tng  for  electoral  votes  or  send  the  election 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Then,  that 
It  never  happen  again  that  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege gives  the  election  to  one  candidate  when 
another  candidate  has  won  the  popular  vote. 

The  time  for  tailoring  an  effective  con- 
stitutional amendment  Is  at  band. 
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CAPT.  ANTHONY  S.  PAGONI 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  my 
home  city  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  just 
retired  after  20  years  of  service  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Capt.  Anthony  S.  Pagoni  started  serv- 
ice in  1942  in  the  enlisted  reserves  and 
retired  January  31,  1969,  as  a  captain. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  received 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  the 
Air  Medal. 

Captain  Pagonl's  career  ranged  from 
Oklahoma  to  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  and 
from  Mississippi  to  Bien  Hoa,  Vietnam. 
His  rsmge  of  activity  included  acting  as 
an  instructor,  testing  fighter  planes,  and 
supervising  safety  and  flight  operations. 

His  career  has  been  an  outstanding 
example  of  devotion  to  duty  and  I  want 
to  express  the  appreciation  that  his  fel- 
low citizens  feel  for  his  service  and  to 
wish  him  every  success  and  happiness  in 
his  retirement. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  on  Cap- 
tain Pagonl's  retirement  which  appeared 
in  the  Waterbury  American  on  Febru- 
ary 26: 


Cttt  Nativi  Honorxd  bt  An  Cokpb 

Capt.  Anthony  S.  Pagoni,  a  Waterbury  na- 
tive, has  received  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  Air  Medal  with  seven  Oak  Leaf 
clusters. 

The  medals  were  awarded  for  his  action 
In  Vietnam  on  Peb.  29,  1968.  The  citation 
reads  In  part:  "On  that  date,  Capt.  Pagoni 
was  flying  In  support  of  a  friendly  force  that 
was  engaged  In  heavy  contact  with  hostile 
forces.  While  preparing  to  mark  the  target 
area,  he  observed  eight  friendly  personnel  in 
the  target  area,  and  prevented  a  major  acci- 
dent. Capt.  Pagoni  then  directed  combat 
support  missions  against  the  hostile  posi- 
tions." 

Pagoni  was  bom  in  Waterbury  Sept.  28, 
1920,  son  of  the  late  Salvatore  and  Pllomena 
Pagoni.  He  attended  Crosby  High  School, 
Post  College,  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

He  entered  the  Air  Corps  on  Oct.  2,  1942, 
and  was  discharged  In  1945.  He  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  for  the  Korean  conflict  In 
1961,  when  he  served  as  an  Instructor  pilot 
for  jet  aircraft. 

Pagoni,  discharged  Jan.  31,  Is  not  sure 
about  his  future  plans. 


DEPARTURE  OF  DR.  PACKER  IS 
LOSS  TO  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  me  when  I 
learned  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Packer  as  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
for  Research  and  Engineering. 

Dr.  Packer  was  the  first  man  to  occupy 
this  position  in  the  Department,  and  he 
has  served  with  great  distinction  in  a 
demanding  assignment. 

The  research  and  engineering  activity 
of  the  Department  is  off  on  the  right 
track,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  Dr.  Packer  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  give  his  professional  experience 
and  leadership  to  the  program  he  has 
charted. 

Dr.  Packer  came  to  the  Post  OfSce  De- 
partment in  1966  with  outstanding  cre- 
dentials and  experience  In  the  private 
sector.  He  was  previously  in  charge  of 
specialized  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  at  the  Xerox  Corp. 
Prior  to  that  he  headed  the  instrumenta- 
tion section  at  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  also  the 
space  and  defense  division  of  Bausch 
&  Lomb,  Inc.,  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Packer's  task,  upon  accepting  this 
newly  created  sub-Cabinet  post,  was  to 
reorganize  the  Department's  neglected 
and  Inadequate  research  and  engineer- 
ing activities.  He  was  to  obtain  for  them 
the  stature  and  the  backing  which  is  re- 
quired, if  the  Department  is  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  today's  and  tomorrow's 
mail  load. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  critically  need- 
ed modernization  of  the  postal  service, 
I  was  much  Impressed  by  the  practical 
approach  which  he  gave  to  his  assign- 
ment. He  was  not  looking  for  "gadgets" 
or  high-sounding  procedures,  but  rather 
he  was  seeking  realistic  answers  not  only 
for  now  but  also  for  decades  ahead. 

During  the  first  formative  years  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Englneer- 
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ing.  Dr.  Packer  can  be  credited  with 
building  a  purposeful  professional  spirit 
In  postal  technology  activities.  He  ini- 
tiated a  vigorous  recruiting  program  to 
bring  Into  the  Bureau  qualified  engineers 
and  technicians  from  private  industry, 
government,  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity. Not  only  were  manpower  growth 
objectives  satisfied  in  a  timely  fashion, 
but  the  quality  and  competence  of  the 
new  personnel  speak  well  for  the  future 
of  postal  engineering. 

Early  in  1967,  Dr.  Packer  organized 
the  Research  and  Engineering  Advisory 
Council— REAC— a  group  of  nationally 
respected  engineers,  scientists,  and  lead- 
ers of  industry  and  business,  to  act  as  an 
advisory  "Board  of  Directors"  for  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineering, 
with  direct  access  to  the  Postmaster 
General.  This  council  is  responsible  for 
many  constructive  and  imaginative  rec- 
ommendations for  expanding  and  accel- 
erating technology  programs  for  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Most  of  the  recom- 
mendations have  been  carried  out  or  are 
in  process  of  being  carried  out.  Some  of 
the  most  advanced  thinking  and  exper- 
tise in  the  country  have  been  applied 
to  the  difficult  problems  of  postal  tech- 
nology—with a  potential  of  very  Im- 
portant results  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Packer  is  credited  with  Initiating 
and  pushing  several  Important  new 
programs  that  had  not  been  conceived 
or  implemented  in  previous  years.  A  con- 
siderable step  forward  In  standards  for 
mall  to  achieve  compatibility  with  post- 
al processing  machines  was  taken  recent- 
ly, with  the  support  of  Congress  and  of 
the  business  community.  We  now  have 
published  standards  for  Government- 
generated  mail  and  we  are  moving  rap- 
idly toward  meaningful  standards  for 
business-generated  mail. 

Also,  during  the  past  year,  optical 
character  reading  machines  have 
achieved  a  dramatic  Improvement  in  per- 
formance effectiveness  and  have  become 
operational  in  several  large  cities.  An 
imaginative  research  program  to  devel- 
op future  generations  of  automatic  ad- 
dress reading  equipment  is  now  being 
carried  out. 

A  very  promising  new  program  to  de- 
velop a  fully  automatic  mall  process- 
ing system  Involving  code  indications  on 
mail,  which  can  be  read  at  high  speeds 
by  relatively  Inexpensive  readers.  Is  In 
the  early  stages  of  development.  If  suc- 
cessful, this  approach  can  revolutionize 
the  sorting  and  distribution  of  mall,  par- 
ticularly In  large  cities. 

It  is  vmfortunately  true  that  modem 
Industrial  engineering  techniques  have 
not  been  applied  to  Improving  the  op- 
eration and  working  environment  of  post 
offices  throughout  the  coimtry.  Recog- 
nizing this  deficiency  and  the  immense 
potential  for  improvement  of  postal  op- 
erations and  efficiency.  Dr.  Packer  great- 
ly expanded  the  industrial  engineering 
staff  and  turned  its  emphasis  to  field  op- 
erations. These  engineers  are  now  op- 
erating in  the  field,  conducting  technical 
studies  and  suggesting  required  improve- 
ments. With  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  postal  headquarters  and  field 
management,  the  industrial  engineering 
program  Is  expected  to  expand  rapidly 
and  show  tangible  short-term  results. 
To  improve  the  construction  engineer- 
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ing  work  of  the  Bureau,  Dr.  Packer 
brought  In  several  outstanding  mana- 
gers and  engineers.  He  developed  modem 
management  and  control  techniques, 
and  sought  to  upgrade  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regional  engineering  branches  in 
the  field.  By  providing  technical  sup- 
port, manpower  assistance,  and  funding 
when  needed,  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Engineering  has  encouraged  the  field 
engineering  branches  to  assume  larger 
responsibilities  and  upgrade  their  com- 
petence. This  will  permit  the  process  of 
decentralization  to  provide  more  respon- 
sive technical  support  in  the  field — a  nec- 
essary requirement  for  applying  modem 
concepts  and  techniques  to  solve  prob- 
lems in  the  field. 

In  less  than  3  years,  Dr.  Packer  led 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing to  a  status  of  established  professional 
credibility.  The  scientific,  engineering, 
and  business  people  of  the  private  sector 
are  much  more  aware  than  ever  before 
of  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  pos- 
tal technology.  Some  of  the  outstanding 
research  and  development  firms  in  the 
country  are  under  contract  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

With  relatively  modest  expenditures 
for  postal  technology,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  significant  results  and  improve- 
ments, and  I  am  confident  that  more  dra- 
matic and  substantial  developments  will 
come  from  the  long  range  programs  now 
being  pursued.  Although  technology  Is 
not  the  only  Ingredient  in  improving  the 
postal  service,  it  is  an  indispensable  one. 
I  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Engineering,  created  by  Congress  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  has  made  splendid 
progress  under  Dr.  Packer's  direction.  We 
now  have  a  strong  foundation  for  the 
future. 

But  we  must  still  recognize  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  faces  a  crisis  in 
handling  the  mail.  Its  basic  system  is 
outdated,  its  faciUUes  are  outmoded,  and 
it  is  hampered  on  all  sides  by  archaic 
rules  and  limitations  in  its  effort  to  make 
corrections. 

What  is  needed  is  a  major  overhaul  of 
the  Department  such  as  I  have  proposed 
in  H.R.  4,  the  broad  postal  reform  bill 
which  I  introduced  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

Dr.  Packer  warrants  our  sincere  grati- 
tude for  his  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  postal  service.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  left  before  the 
shackles  could  be  released  by  law  and 
the  Department  given  the  authority  to 
carry  out  realistically  the  responsibilities 
It  has  been  assigned. 


JOBS  PROGRAM  ATTACKS  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  HARD-CORE  UNEM- 
PLOYED 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSTLVAIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  District  Fifty 
News,  February  25, 1969: 
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Jobs  Program  Attacks  the  Problem  or 

Hard-Core  Unempixjted 
Today's  chronically  unemployed,  unlike 
those  of  the  30's,  are  not  merely  the  victims 
of  an  economic  cycle.  They  are  the  perma- 
nently poor.  Their  plight  Is  accentuated 
rather  than  eased  by  America's  growing  afflu- 
ence. They  sink  deeper  Into  the  sediment  of 
society  while  scores  of  millions  of  their  neigh- 
bors are  productively  employed  and  thou- 
sands of  new  Jobs  are  created  each  day.  Their 
situation  does  not  get  better  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  It  gets  worse. 

Hard-core  poverty  Is  a  heavy  burden  for 
the  country.  Each  year  billions  of  dollars  are 
lost  In  Income  and  spent  on  welfare  because 
of  unemplojrment.  But  there  Is  a  greater  cost, 
a  human  one. 

Lacking  job  skills,  work  experience,  educa- 
tion or  social  acceptance,  the  hard-core  un- 
employed remain  Jobless  and  hopeless.  And 
so  do  their  children.  And  their  children's 
children. 

For  these  people,  the  American  dream — 
that  everyone  with  a  strong  back  and  a  wil- 
ling heart  can  get  a  Job  and  progress  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability — Is  a  hollow  one.  Its 
echoes  produce  human  despair  and  are  a 
primary  cause  of  the  physical  deterioration 
of  our  cities. 

The  urban  crisis  Intensifies  during  the 
summer  when  schools  close  and  millions  of 
young  people  throng  the  streets  of  the  Inner- 
city  with  no  constructive  outlet  for  their 
energies.  Many  of  these  youth  are  poor,  many 
are  Negro  or  other  minority  group  members, 
and  they  are  trapped  In  the  heat  and  the 
squalor  of  the  nation's  ghettos. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  has  led 
government  and  business  to  explore  new 
roads  to  manpower  use.  The  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen — the  JOBS  program — is  a 
major  step  In  this  effort. 

In  the  past  year,  thousands  of  private  firms 
working  with  the  Alliance  have  successfully 
hired  and  trained  hard-core  people  for  work 
previously  performed  only  by  those  already 
educated  and  trained. 

But  the  Alliance  Is  a  continuing  effort,  for 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  hard-core  un- 
employed people,  whose  potential  Is  Just  as 
great,  still  lack  the  opportunity  to  use  and 
develop  their  ability.  Six  out  of  seven  Jobs  In 
the  United  States  and  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  train  people  for  these  jobs  exists 
m  private  industry. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  President  proposed 
a  partnership  between  government  and  busi- 
ness, a  partnership  Joining  Industry  resources 
lor  hiring  and  training  and  government  re- 
sources for  Identifying  and  locating  the  un- 
employed to  fill  these  Jobs. 

Many  who  are  presently  unemployed  can 
become  productive  members  of  our  economy 
by  simple  changes  in  existing  entry  level 
standards.  But  many  others  require  special 
programs  In  recruiting,  training,  counseling, 
etc.,  which  add  substantially  to  normal  In- 
dustrial personnel  costs. 

To  underwrite  these  costs.  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds  to  reimburse  Industry 
for  the  extraordinary  costs  of  hiring  and 
training  the  hard-core.  The  mechanism  Is 
a  simple  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
has  a  single  purpose:  to  solicit,  recruit  for, 
and  fill.  Jobs  In  the  business  sector  for  the 
hard-core  xinemployed. 

Providing  jobs  and  training  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed  will  not  by  itself  end  pov- 
erty In  this  nation.  Employment  Is  only  part 
of  the  answer  for  disadvantaged  and  minority 
groups.  But  It  Is  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
final  solution,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
local  union  members  working  along  with  the 
disadvantaged  members  of  the  program,  help- 
ing to  Instill  confidence  and  self-respect,  the 
program  will  succeed. 

Underscoring  the  importance  attached  to 
the  Alliance  program.  President  Richard 
Nixon  announced  an  important  meetmg  to 
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b«  held  tn  Waablngton  next  month  to  chart 
plans  for  an  Intenalfled  effort  In  the  coming 
year.  In  a  telegram  to  District  50  President 
Elwood  Moffett.  Mr.  NUon  said.  '1  Invite  you 
to  Join  with  members  of  my  cabinet,  chief 
executives  of  America's  leading  companies. 
State  Oovernors,  Mayors  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est  cities  and  national  labor  leaders  In  an 
Important  meeting  with  NAB  Executive  Board 
members.  I  look  forward  to  having  you  Join 
personally  In  this  vital  effort." 

District  50  has  cooperated  fully  with  the 
goals  of  the  JOBS  program  and  will  continue 
to  work  on  this  important  goal  In  the  year 
to  com*. 


COMMUNITY  CX)LLEGE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PCNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
d«r  I  and  four  of  my  colleagues  repre- 
senting'the  city  of  Philadelphia  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Introduced 
a  bill  which  will  greatly  Increase  the 
availability  of  postsecondary  education 
to  all  segments  of  the  population  by 
establishing  a  program  of  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening, improving,  and  developing  com- 
prehensive community  colleges. 

The  community  college  is  as  much  a 
social  movement  as  it  is  an  educational 
enterprise.  It  is  perhaps  closer  to  realiz- 
ing the  concept  of  a  "peoples  college" 
than  any  other  institution  In  the  United 
States.  The  community  college  continues 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  best  equipped 
for  the  job  of  expanding  educational  op- 
portunity in  this  Nation.  Its  low  cost  to 
students,  flexible  admissions  arrange- 
ment, strong  counseling  and  advising 
services,  and  varied  educational  pro- 
grams are  responding  to  the  lack  of  rel- 
evance in  traditional  education.  Yet  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  in  its 
duty  to  encourage  these  colleges  to  ex- 
pand their  efforts  even  though  they  rep- 
resent almost  one-half  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  enroll  about  one- 
third  of  all  students  pursuing  a  higher 
education. 

Some  people  will  no  doubt  ask  why  we 
need  yet  another  program  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  reasons  are 
legion.  There  are  13  major  cities  in  the 
United  States  without  a  single  public 
community  college  within  their  city  lim- 
its. In  addition  to  the  problem  of  in- 
adequate 2-year  college  space,  we  face 
the  Imbalanced  allocation  of  Federal  re- 
sources from  existing  programs.  Out  of 
the  24  institutional  support  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  OflBce  of  Education, 
junior  colleges  take  part  in  only  six. 
Community  colleges  are  last  in  line  when 
funds  are  released  because  they  must 
compete  with  the  monolithic  multiversi- 
ties. An  even  greater  imbalance  exists 
in  Individual  sissistance  allotments.  Al- 
though 2-year  colleges  represent  about 
one-third  of  the  student  population,  their 
share  of  student  aid  funds  is  dangerous- 
ly low.  Community  colleges  get  only  4 
percent  of  the  national  defense  student 
loan  funds,  6  percent  of  the  educational 
opportunity  loans,  and  15  percent  of  the 
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college  work-study  assistance.  To  add  in- 
sult to  injury,  there  Is  no  bureau  or  di- 
vision within  the  Office  of  Education 
which  is  specifically  charged  with  ad- 
ministering existing  programs  and  de- 
veloping new  ones  for  the  plethora  of 
community  colleges  In  this  coimtry. 

The  pace  of  knowledge  has  accelerated 
so  quickly  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
world  we  live  in  no  longer  views  a  high 
school  diploma  as  terminal.  It  demands 
continuing  education.  It  pressures  the 
Nation's  youth  to  seek  at  least  2  years 
of  college  in  order  to  survive.  But  how 
can  they  survive  if  now.  when  their  need 
is  greatest,  this  additional  education  is 
farthest  from  their  reach.  How  can  they 
get  started  when  institutions  Judge  them 
wholly  on  past  performance  and  com- 
pletely disregard  future  potential?  How 
do  they  finance  their  higher  education 
when  we  set  an  arbitrary  standard  of 
ability  over  need?  And  how  do  we  dem- 
onstrate the  necessity  of  a  4-  or  5-year 
Investment  in  a  college  education  when 
the  curriculum  offered  is  so  often  irrele- 
vant to  their  needs? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  can  be 
found  In  part  In  the  community  college. 
The  community  Junior  college  seems  to 
be  made  for  the  Job  of  extending  and 
expanding  opportunities  for  education 
beyond  high  school.  The  curriculum  of- 
fered grows  out  of  the  needs  of  society 
and  the  community,  and  out  of  the  per- 
sonal and  social  requirements  of  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  designed  to  fill  personnel  re- 
quirements in  fragmenting  professional 
fields:  provide  a  new  trust  in  urban  edu- 
cation: and  provide  the  key  to  open 
doors  to  new  careers.  These  institutions 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  re- 
spond to  society's  changing  needs  in 
ways  that  bring  Improvement  to  the 
communities  they  serve. 

The  example  of  the  Philadelphia 
Community  CoUege  points  this  out  quite 
well.  It  was  established  In  1965  on  the 
premises  of  the  old  Snellenburg  Depart- 
ment Store  and  In  that  first  year  en- 
rolled 1,200  full-  and  part-time  students. 
In  September  of  1966  enrollment  had 
grown  to  3,200,  in  September  of  1967  to 
4,600,  and  in  September  of  1968  to  6,000. 
In  September  of  1968,  there  were  open- 
ings for  some  1,500  freshmen  and  some 
2,500  applications  for  these  openings.  Dr. 
Allen  T.  Bonnell,  president  of  the  school 
estimates  that  at  the  begirming  of  the 
next  school  year  there  will  be  openings 
for  some  1,800  new  students  and  appli- 
cations for  these  openings  will  total 
about  5,000.  The  school  has  rapidly  out- 
grown its  original  campus.  Negotiations 
are  now  underway  for  a  second  campus 
but  Dr.  Botmell  estimated  that  there  will 
be  a  need  for  a  third  campus  before  these 
negotiations  are  completed. 

The  Philadelphia  Community  College 
offers  a  wide  range  of  programs;  some 
designed  to  prepare  students  to  go  on 
to  other  institutions  to  complete  their 
college  education:  some  oriented  toward 
occupational  training  and  an  associate 
degree  In  applied  science:  some  toward 
technical  careers  In  subject  areas  such  as 
engineering,  human  service  careers  such 
as  police  and  fire  protection  as  well  as 
teaching.  Over  one-half  of  those  stu- 
dents who  graduate  move  immediately 
into  full-time  employment. 

In  addition,  the  school  operates  several 
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special  education  programs  such  as  one 
for  employees  of  the  city's  department  of 
licenses  and  inspections.  Here  25  em- 
ployees at  a  time  are  instructed  in  the 
importance  of  their  jobs  and  how  they 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  urban  en- 
vironment in  which  they  work. 

The  Philadelphia  school  has  a  full- 
time  faculty  of  180.  80  part-time  faculty 
members,  and  125  support  staff.  About 
20  percent  of  the  full-time  students  en- 
rolled are  from  minority  groups  and  30 
percent  of  the  part-time  students. 

Certainly,  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
munity College  is  serving  an  essential 
need  of  the  city.  It  could  do  more.  The 
bill  which  we  have  introduced  yesterday 
will  help  achieve  this  end  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Community  College  and  others 
like  it  across  the  country. 

There  is  much  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  country  for  this  bill.  This  in  Itself 
should  be  sufQclent  mandate  for  us  to 
extend  this  program  to  community  col- 
leges across  the  country.  We  must  take 
our  commitment  to  this  effort  every  bit 
as  seriously  as  we  have  those  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  as  well  as 
vocational  and  higher  education. 


A  HOUSE  DIVIDED:  NIXON'S 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYAH 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lincoln's 
Birthday  is  a  traditional  day  for  politi- 
cal speechmaklng  throughout  the  Nation. 
Much  of  this  speaking  is  devoted  to  re- 
capitulation of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
this  great  President  who  saved  the 
Union.  This  annual  tribute  keeps  the 
torch  of  Lincoln's  greatness  burning  in 
the  heart  of  every  American  as  a  living 
flame. 

Out  of  the  vast  bulk  of  rhetoric  and 
praise  delivered  on  this  last  Lincoln 
Day.  however,  has  oome  what  I  believe 
Is  a  truly  outstanding  speech.  Oregon 
Secretary  of  State  Clay  Myers,  a  bril- 
liant young  public  servant  from  my 
State,  delivered  this  address  at  the 
Curry  County  Lincoln  Day  dinner.  It  is 
titled  "A  House  Divided:  The  Agony  of 
Lincoln,  the  Challenge  of  Nixon."  In  it 
he  has  shown  the  similEuities  between 
the  problems  faced  by  President  Lincoln 
and  those,  today,  which  face  our  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Mr.  Myers'  speech  succeeds  In  applying 
the  legendary  greatness  of  Lincoln  to 
the  problems  faced  by  this  Nation  and 
its  President  today.  It  is  a  clear  and  inci- 
sive effort  showing  the  lessons  of  our 
past  as  applicable  to  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture. I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  Myers' 
address  at  this  time  and  commend  to  my 
colleagues  as  an  excellent  presentation 
of  the  challenge  faced  by  our  37th 
President: 
A  HOTTSX  DiviDxs:  Trx  Acont  op  Lincoln, 

THE   ChAIXXNCX    OP   NlXON 

(By   Clay   Myers,   secretary   of   state,   Curry 
County    Republican    Central    Committee. 
Lincoln  Day  Dinner.  February  14,  1969) 
It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  should  gather 

here  tonight  to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
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memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  any  measure 
or  standard,  he  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  this  country,  or  any  other  country,  has 
produced.  In  any  age. 

His  life,  his  accomplishments,  his  re- 
markable writings,  have  Inspired  succeeding 
generations,  here  and  abroad,  as  have  those 
of  few  other  men  in  world  history.  Though 
he  was  the  absolute  epitome  of  an  American, 
his  extraordinary  qualities  have  had  rele- 
vance and  meanmg  to  people  generally,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  race  or  religion. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  simple  virtues — his 
honesty,  his  dry  wit,  his  humility  and  his 
plainness — all  typify  the  American  spirit,  and 
reaffirm  to  us  that  those  qualities  are  to  be 
admired  and  emulated  particularly  In  a 
modern  and  sophisticated  society. 

Anecdotes  about  his  life — when  he  fought 
and  beat  the  village  bully;  how  he  studied 
and  pored  over  borrowed  books  by  firelight; 
how  he  rose  from  humble  origins  to  lead  his 
nation — have  become  part  of  our  basic  folk- 
lore. And  through  these  stories,  we  transmit 
the  moral  and  ethical  values  of  our  culture 
to  our  cbUdren. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Importance  to  this  na- 
tion is  abundantly  demonstrated  In  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  In  Washington,  D.C.,  where  his 
great,  brooding  presence  is  captured  and  pre- 
served In  that  statue,  which  seems  so  pa- 
ternal, so  wise  and  strong  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  hauntlngly  sad. 

There  was  a  deep  sorrow  about  Lincoln, 
and  only  a  moment's  reflection  explains  why. 
It  was  the  agony  of  Lincoln  that  the  great 
man  of  peace,  that  grave,  gentle  spirit,  was 
a  "war  president." 

By  the  time  Lincoln  moved  Into  the  White 
House,  the  dark  Issue  of  slavery  had  already 
torn  the  nation  asunder,  hopelessly  dividing 
the  people,  pitting  father  against  son  and 
brother  against  brother. 

He  had  foreseen  the  crisis  and  said  so  In 
a  speech  In  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  June  16, 
1858: 

•In  my  opinion,  agitation  will  not  cease 
until  a  crisis  shaU  have  been  reached  and 
passed.  A  house  divided  against  Itself  can- 
not stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 
I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do 
expect  It  vinil  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  It,  and  place  It  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  In  the  belief  that  It 
Is  In  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  Its 
advocates  will  push  It  forward  till  It  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old 
as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South." 

Lincoln  was  nominated  on  the  third  ballot 
In  the  1859  Republican  National  Convention 
as  a  compromise  candidate,  after  his  favored 
and  more  politically  popular  opponent,  Wil- 
liam Seward,  adopted  a  hard-line  Abolition- 
ist position. 

His  election  had  been  virtually  assured  a 
month  earlier  when  the  E>einocrats  had 
broken  themselves  apart  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion at  their  convention.  Though  Lincoln 
won  by  a  margin  of  about  600,000  votes  over 
his  next  opponent,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lm- 
coln  was  stlU  a  minority  president  since 
there  were  four  candidates  In  the  race,  and 
the  combined  total  of  the  other  three  far 
exceeded  his  1,800,000  votes. 

But  he  was  never  given  a  chance  to  pull 
the  nation  together.  Scarcely  three  months 
after  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office.  Port 
Sumpter  was  fired  upon,  and  the  cruel  war 
between  the  state*  began. 

Throughout  those  long  and  bloody  years 
of  the  Civil  War,  until  he  feU  mortally 
woimded  by  the  assassin's  bullet  In  Ford's 
Theater  the  night  of  AprU  14,  1865,  Lincoln's 
foremost  thought  was  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Lincoln  despised  slavery  as  an  abomina- 
tion among  men,  and  there  was  no  question 
about  his  position  on  the  controversy,  though 
he  had  avoided  a  blatant  abolitionist  stance. 
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However,  It  was  secondary  In  his  mind  to 
preservation  of  the  Union,  as  became  abun- 
dantly clear  In  his  message  at  the  time  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation: 

"My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If 
I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  It;  If  I  could  save  It  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  wovUd  do  It;  and  If  I 
could  save  It  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that." 

Lincoln  was  struck  down  before  his  re- 
markable leadership  could  be  applied  to  re- 
uniting the  North  and  the  South  Into  a  co- 
hesive nation.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  had 
he  lived.  It  would  have  been  his  first  order 
of  business  and  his  over-rldlng  preoccupa- 
tion. 

And  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  ap- 
proached the  task  with  a  practical  and  real- 
istic attitude.  He  said  once : 

"I  am  for  the  people  of  the  whole  nation 
doing  just  as  they  please  in  all  matters  which 
concern  the  whole  nation;  for  that  of  each 
part  doing  Just  as  they  choose  In  all  matters 
which  concern  no  other  part;  and  for  each 
Individual  doing  Just  as  he  chooses  In  aU 
matters  which  concern  nobody  else." 

Now,  a  little  more  than  100  years  later, 
another  United  States  President  finds  him- 
self with  a  divided  nation,  with  a  people  torn 
by  controversy  and  suspicion. 

In  many  ways,  President  Richard  Nixon 
faces  problems  that  are  nearly  as  divisive  and 
dangerous,  and  certainly  far  more  complex  in 
nature,  than  those  confronted  by  President 
Lincoln  when  he  took  office. 

Our  nation,  wracked  by  Internal  conflicts 
and  hostile  factions,  suffered  shock  after 
shock  during  1968,  certainly  one  of  the  worst 
years  In  our  history.  Any  other  country  with 
a  less  elastic  system  of  government  could  not 
possibly  have  survived  Intact  after  such 
upheavals. 

It  was,  and  still  Is,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
stress,  when  opposing  points  of  view  seem 
rigid  and  unbending,  and  the  national  tem- 
perature has  been  pushed  up  to  the  fever 

level.  ,      . 

A  "generation  gap"  has  pitted  age  against 
youth,  in  virtually  every  conceivable  area, 
from  the  campus  to  the  courthouse. 

The  Black  Revolution,  with  Its  attendant 
problems  of  poverty,  the  urban  ghetto  and 
imemployment,  seems  to  have  widened  the 
breach  between  the  Negro  and  Caucasian 
segments  of  our  population. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  provoked  an 
emotional  and  intellectual  division  among 
our  people  that  Is  without  parallel  In  our 
history.  ^^  ^ 

These  are  Just  three  of  the  crises  that  are 
dividing  our  house  today  as  President  Nixon 
assumes  the  reins  of  government.  Each  re- 
lates to  the  other;  each  has  ramifications 
and  Implications  far  beyond  the  perimeters 
of  Its  own  area. 

Let  us  examine  each  for  a  moment  In  an 
attempt  to  understand  where  we  and  the 
Nixon  administration  are  at  this  point  In 
time. 

Hopefully,  the  Issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
past  Its  peak,  especially  If  the  delegates  to 
the  Peace  Conference  In  Paris  begin  to  make 
some  headway  in  their  talks. 

But,  without  question,  this  has  been  the 
nation's  most  unpopular  war — if  war,  indeed, 
can  ever  be  popular— while  Its  staggering 
cost  has  been  magnified  by  our  pressing 
domestic  needs. 

There  are  signs  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  beginning  to  assume  a  larger  role  In 
their  ovm  defense,  and  that  the  time  may 
not  be  too  distant  when  substantial  numbers 
of  our  forces  can  be  brought  home. 

Any  prolonged  delay,  or  sudden  flarcup 
In  the  conflict,  however,  will  arouse  and 
antagonize  the  deep  resentment  and  division 
among  our  people  about  our  presence  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  order  to  keep  those  factions  quiescent, 
President  Nixon  wlU  have  to  show  evidence 
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of  steady  progress  toward  peace.  If  talks  bog 
down  badly,  there  will  be  Increased  pressure 
to  resume  the  fighting  at  a  heightened  level. 
The  Black-White  Issue  Is  Interwoven  with 
the  very  roots  of  this  nation,  though  few 
concerned  themselves  with  It,  as  such,  until 
Just  this  last  decade. 

The  first  slaves  were  brought  to  the  North 
American  continent  about  360  years  ago  In 
1619.  The  subjugation  of  the  Black  man  has 
been  perpetuated— physically.  culturally 
and  economically — until  It  culminated  In 
recent  years  In  violent  outbreaks,  loss  of 
life  and  vast  destruction  of  property. 

As  Lincoln  was  plagued  by  the  abolition 
question,  so  Nixon  must  deal  with  desegrega- 
tion of  the  schools,  enforcement  of  open 
housing  laws,  expanded  vocational  oppor- 
tunity and  general  Black  militancy. 

President  Nixon  did  not  receive  the  support 
of  most  Blacks  during  the  election  campaign, 
and  now  many  of  their  leaders,  even  includ- 
ing such  moderates  as  Roy  Wllklns,  National 
Director  of  the  NAACP,  will  be  watching 
carefully  to  see  whether  the  President  intends 
to  move  forward  In  the  whole  Civil  Rights 
area,  or  whether  he  will  tacitly  allow  the 
status  quo  to  continue. 

Black  spokesmen  have  said  that  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  have  much  time  in  which  to 
move.  The  "grace"  period  will  run  out  very 
quickly,  and  If  positive  action  does  not  occur, 
we  could  well  see  a  White-Black  confronta- 
tion in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  our  cities 
that  win  make  what  has  happened  up  to  now 
look  like  child's  play. 

The  confUct  between  the  younger  and  adult 
generations  Is  one  President  Lincoln  never 
encountered.  It  has  been  produced  by  a  radi- 
cal revolution  in  our  system  of  standards  and        . 
values  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 

The  Implications  of  this  dllenuna  are  pro- 
foundly serious  and  far-reaching,  for  a  siz- 
able part  of  a  generation,  now  In  our  high 
schools  and  on  our  college  and  university 
campuses,  has  become  alienated  from  the 
adult  population. 

These  young  people  appear  thoroughly  dis- 
illusioned vrtth  many  of  our  traditional  dem- 
ocratic processes,  particularly  since  thou- 
sands of  them  tried  to  work  through  those 
processes  in  the  Eugene  McCarthy  campaign 
last  year,  and  failed  utterly  and  miserably. 

These  youngsters  oppose  the  draft;  they 
scorn  careers  In  business  and  the  professions; 
they  protest  our  presence  In  Vietnam:  and 
they  are  seeking  a  greater  voice  In  their  own 
education. 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  these  are  all 
movements  which  break  with  tradition;  and 
adult  resistance  to  some  of  these  changes 
has  stimulated  counteraction  that  Is  fre- 
quently expressive  and  violent. 

The  overwhelming  point — one  which  Is  fre- 
quently missed — Is  not  what  dismay  or  con- 
fusion the  adult  generation  may  be  under- 
going now  because  of  the  attitudes  of  youth; 
but  rather  what  will  happen  In  just  a  few 
short  vears  when  those  under  the  age  of  25 
vrtll  be  In  the  absolute  majority  in  thla 
nation? 

Win  It  signal,  for  example,  the  end  of  our 
traditional  two-party  political  system?  It  well 
could.  If  present  signs  are  any  accurate  Indi- 
cation. Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  more 
youngsters  consider  themselves  to  be  Inde- 
"pendent  politically  than  Identify  with  either 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  parties. 

Here  again.  President  Nixon  has  his  work 
cut  out  for  him.  It  Is  no  secret  that  he  was 
not  the  choice  of  youth  In  the  recent  presi- 
dential election,  certainly  not,  at  least,  in  the 
number  and  with  the  fervor  that  McCarthy 
and  Senator  Kennedy  attracted  them.  Nor  has 
President  Nixon  shown  substantial  evidence 
that  he  can  arouse  and  motivate  the  idealism 
and  patriotism  of  youth  the  way  President 
Kennedy  did. 

As  a  poUtlca-i  flgtire,  Mr.  Nixon  was  not  able 
to  do  it  in  the  past.  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  must  be  able  to  do  it  In  the 
future. 
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The  plain  fact  la  that  President  Johnaoa 
tint  antagonized  many  of  the  youth  ot  thla 
Nation  aind  crystallised  their  rebellion  against 
the  government. 

Now  President  Nixon  must  find  a  way  to 
win  them  back  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
society,  and  renew  their  faith  in  this  Nation 
and  Its  fundamental  principles. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  there  are  some 
remarkable  parallels  here,  some  close  simi- 
larities that  should  evoke  thoughtful  evalua- 
tion and  considered  action. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Nixon  assiuned  office 
during  periods  of  critical  disunity  and  dis- 
sension. 

For  Lincoln,  It  was  too  late.  The  charge  had 
already  been  set  and  the  fuse  lighted.  He  was 
powerless  to  snuff  out  the  burning  and  pre- 
vent the  explosion,  however  much  be  per- 
sonally desired  to  do  so. 

For  President  Nixon,  there  may  yet  be  time; 
though  some  perhaps  would  argue  that  again 
the  forces  in  motion  are  on  an  Irreversible 
course,  that  too  much  hate  and  alienation 
has  developed  for  any  reconciliation  to  occur. 

But  perhapM  it  Is  not  too  optimistic  to  say 
that  he  has  some  time  yet — a  little  time — to 
develop  programs  and  to  present  a  philosophy 
that  can  4raw  this  nation  and  Its  disparate 
paxts  together  again. 

Certainly  he  knows,  better  than  anyone 
else,  the  enormity  of  the  task  that  lies  before 
him.  His  Inaugural  address,  which  was  stud- 
led  In  Its  caution  but  moving  in  Its  hope 
and  determination,  revealed  that  knowledge. 
And  his  slogan,  "Porward  Together,"  demon- 
strated his  understanding  of  the  challenge, 
as  well  as  his  resolve  to  meet  It  squarely. 

Let  us  remember  now  that,  whatever  his 
desire  and  good  Intentions,  President  Nixon 
cannot  achieve  this  moniimental  goal  un- 
aided. 

If  ever  a  leader  needed  the  support  and 
help  of  his  people,  it  is  President  Nixon  in 
this  critical  hour. 

Let  us  recall  the  agony  of  Lincoln  and  his 
"House  Divided,"  and  let  vis  have  sufficient 
Insight  to  recognize  that  President  Nixon  Is 
similarly  troubled. 

Without  the  conscious  goodwill  and  effort 
of  the  American  people,  he  will  surely  fall, 
and  the  chasms  among  us  will  widen  and 
deepen  as  each  day  passes. 

With  our  support,  even  with  the  best  that 
is  within  us  to  contribute.  It  Is  still  problem- 
atical whether  these  wounds  can  be 
bound  up. 

Let  us  begin  here  and  now  to  change  our 
attitude,  and  to  curb  our  bickering  and 
carping  criticisms  about  each  other.  Let  us 
begin  to  stress  the  positive  similarities 
among  us. 

Let  us  bury  old  prejudices  and  turn  our 
faces  towu^  the  hope  of  a  new  time  and 
fresh  beginning. 

Let  xia  Uve  together  In  this  favored  House. 
In  unity  and  harmony,  working  together  to- 
ward a  fulfillment  of  otor  founding  fathers" 
vision  of  what  we  might  become. 

Let  us  remember  dally  that  the  best  man 
among  us  cannot  lead  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  follow,  and  instead  go  off  willfully  In  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Let  us  do  this,  you  and  I.  so  that  "this  na- 
tion, under  God,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  MU- 
SEUMS PROPOSES  TAX  CHANGE 
TO  HELP  RELIEVE  FINANCIAL 
PLIGHT  OP  MUSEUMS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  jsasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
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leagues  the  most  significant  testimony  of 
Mr.  Kyran  M.  McOrath.  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  February  26. 

As  we  know,  the  committee  Is  holding 
hearings  on  tax  reform  proposals  and 
Mr.  McGrath  has  directed  his  testimony 
to  the  need  for  a  change  In  section  170 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
tend to  museums  the  same  treatment  by 
which  certain  other  charitable  and  pub- 
licly supported  organizations  now  bene- 
fit under  these  provisions  covering  chari- 
table contributions. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  Inequitable 
and  imreallstlc  that  under  present  law 
Individuals  making  contributions  to  mu- 
seums are  not  eligible  for  the  additional 
10  percent  deduction  from  their  adjusted 
gross  income  which  applies  to  gifts  to 
churches,  hospitals,  educational  organi- 
zations, govenmiental  units,  and  publicly 
supported  charities.  So  I  strongly  endorse 
the  proposal  to  specifically  Include  mu- 
seums In  this  category. 

The  need  for  such  a  change  was 
brought  most  vividly  to  my  attention  on 
February  10,  when  the  Newark  City 
Coimcil  voted  to  close  the  city's  library 
system  and  Museum  of  Art  on  April  1  for 
budgetary  reasons. 

It  is  appalling  to  envision  a  city  of  the 
Importance  and  character  of  Newark 
with  no  museum  or  library  facilities 
available  to  the  public,  and  I  find  It  In- 
credible that  budget  cuts  In  this  vital 
area  were  even  considered. 

I  Immediately  explored  the  possibili- 
ties for  Federal  aid  on  an  emergency 
basis,  but  unfortimately  found  no  assist- 
ance available.  There  are  no  existing  pro- 
grams to  aid  museums,  and  all  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1969  under  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  have  already 
been  committed.  Fortimately,  the 
aroused  reaction  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
ark and  the  sun-oundlng  communities 
who  use  the  museum  and  library  facilities 
appears  to  be  having  an  appreciable  Im- 
pact, for  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the 
council  stated  It  will  make  every  effort  to 
find  the  necessary  fimds  to  avoid  closing 
these  facilities  so  essential  to  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  life  of  Newark  and  Its 
siuToimdlng  communities. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Include  Mr.  McGrath 's  testimony  In 
the  Record: 

TAX-RETOKM-CHARrrABtX  ORGANIZATIONS 

(Statement  of  Kyran  M.  McOrath.  director 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums, 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,  February  26, 
1969) 

The  American  Association  of  Musexuns 
was  foxmded  in  1906  to  promote  the  goals  of 
museums  as  cultural  and  educational  cen- 
ters In  America.  I  am  Kyran  M.  McOrath, 
director  of  the  organization.  The  Associa- 
tion represents  over  1.000  museum  members. 
In  addition  to  approximately  3,500  Individu- 
als,   plus   some   libraries   and    corporations. 

It  ia  virtually  impossible  for  some  of  the 
country's  most  needy  museums  to  qualify 
under  section  170(b) . 

I  am  here  today  to  represent  one  group 
of  charitable  organizations  which  has  suf- 
fered under  current  Revenue  laws  relating 
to  charitable  contributions.  TTnder  Section 
170(b)  of  the  1954  Code,  individuals  may 
deduct  an  additional  10%  of  their  adjusted 
gross  income  for  contributions  ouwle  to  a 
select   group   of   charitable   organization*— 
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a  group  limited  to  churches,  hospitals,  ed- 
ucational organizations,  government  units, 
and  publicly  supported  charities.  Despite 
recent  attempts  by  Congress  (In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964)  to  broaden  the  latter  category, 
current  Treasury  Regulations  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  some  of  the  country's 
moet  needy  museums  to  qualify  for  this 
special  treatment.  Treasury  Regulation. 
Section  1.170-2 (a)  (3),  for  example,  defines 
an  "educational  organization"  as  "one  whoee 
primary  function  Is  the  presentation  of  for- 
mal Instruction  and  which  normally  main- 
tains a  regular  faculty  and  curriculum  and 
normally  has  a  regularly  enrolled  body  of 
pupils  or  students  In  attendance  at  the 
place  where  its  educational  activities  are 
regularly  carried  on."  Thus,  "a  recognized 
university  which  Incidentally  operates  a  mu- 
seum is  an  educational  organization,"  but 
a  museum  with  an  active  program  of  educa- 
tion is  not. 

Similar  obstacles  are  raised  by  the  Treas- 
ury Regulations  In  their  definition  of  "pub- 
licly supported"  organizations;  Section 
1;  170(b)  (5),  for  example  Includes  all 
amounts  received  by  an  organization  from  a 
governmental  unit,  but  excludes  most  sub- 
stantial donations  by  individuals  or  families 
when  determining  whether  an  organization  Is 
"publicly  supported."  This  gives  State  and 
Federal  Governments  the  uncontradicted 
power  to  determine  which  organizations 
qualify  for  the  additional  deduction.  For 
example,  militarily  useful  organizations  are 
encouraged  while  privately  supported  mu- 
seums, providing  a  clear,  public  function, 
are  forced  Into  increasingly  difficult  financial 
plights. 

Newark  Museum  of  Art  operating  funds 
threatened  uHth  city  cutoff. 

In  Newark.  New  Jersey,  we  see  an  example 
of  the  dependence  of  the  municipally  sup- 
ported Newark  Museum  of  Art  for  govern- 
mental and  private  support.  Last  week,  the 
City  Council  of  Newark  deleted  an  appro- 
prlaUon  Item  from  the  city's  budget  which 
would  have  provided  the  museum  with 
$780,306.00.  These  funds  would  have  met  the 
museum's  operating  needs.  If  the  City  Coun- 
cil fails  to  reconsider  Its  decision,  the  mu- 
seum will  be  unable  to  operate  unless  al- 
ternate money  Is  provided  on  an  emergency 
basis  by  the  state  legislature  or  through 
private  sources.  With  the  discrimination 
against  museums  which  are  unable  to  meet 
the  complex  formula  required  by  the  IRS 
for  that  additional  10%  charitable  deduc- 
tion, there  Is  little  likelihood  of  receiving 
this  alternate  funding  from  private  sources. 
The  Newark  City  Council  is  scheduled  to 
reexamine  Its  decision  March  11th,  and  this 
point  hopefully  will  become  moot  as  to 
1969.  However,  the  problem  will  remain  to 
haunt  the  Newark  Museum  of  Art,  as  well 
as  museums  In  other  cities  which  are  under 
constant  financial  pvressure.  Private  con- 
tributions are  necessary  for  the  continued 
existence  of  musevmis  and  the  benefits  they 
offer  the  public.  These  contributions  should 
be  encouraged  by  public  officials. 

^fU3eums  demonstrate  their  true  public 
character  when  their  doors  are  open  and 
their  treasures  continually  made  available 
to  the  public. 

We  believe  this  situation  represents  a 
grave  misconception  of  the  functions  served 
by  museums  In  our  society.  From  their  In- 
ception, most  American  museums  have  had 
an  educational  as  well  as  a  cultural  mis- 
sion. In  recent  years,  museums  have  de- 
voted more  and  more  of  their  resources  to 
this  educational  responsibility,  often  In 
spite  of  severe  financial  distress.  This  strong 
educational  function  should  not  be  denied 
simply  because  museums  do  not  grant  de- 
grees, or  because  they  fulfill  education  ne- 
cessities which  moat  schools  are  not  equipped 
to  handle.  Nor  should  museums  be  denied 
their  true  public  character  when  their  doors 
are  open  and  their  treasures  continually 
made  available  to  the  public. 
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Propo$e  that  museumi  specifically  be 
added  to  the  li$t  of  charitable  organiaationt 
tn  the  select  group  designated  by  section 
170(b). 

With  tbla  sltiiatian  In  mind,  we  should 
like,  with  the  Committee's  permission,  to 
make  a  specific  proposal  concerning  future 
applications  of  Section  170(b)  of  the  1954 
Code.  We  propose  that  museums  specifically 
be  added  to  the  Ust  of  charltoble  organiza- 
tions in  the  select  group  designated  by  Sec- 
tion 170(b).  By  museum  we  mean  those  or- 
ganizations, regardless  of  how  they  are 
founded  or  continued,  which  meet  prescribed 
standards  of  accreditation  and  which  pri- 
marily serve  public  cultural  and  educational 
needs.  We  recommend  that  a  different  con- 
cept of  what  constitutes  an  educational  or 
public  organization  be  employed  In  the 
Treasury  Regulations  pertinent  to  this  area. 
SpeclflcaUy,  we  ask  that  the  true  cultural 
and  educational  public  benefits  of  legitimate 
museums  throughout  the  country  be  ac- 
corded their  proper  status  and  recognition  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  denial  of  an 
additional  ten  percent  Individual  deduction 
Is  discriminatory  against  museums  as  a  class. 
But  the  imposition  of  an  additional  limita- 
tion prohibiting  an  Individual  from  taking 
any  deduction  at  aU  xintll  his  contribution 
exceeds  2%  or  3%  of  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come would  likely  be  flnanciaUy  devastating 
to  America's  museums. 

Preserve  the  deductibility  feature  at  the 
fair  market  value  of  donated  objects. 

A  particularly  onerous  proposal,  as  far  as 
museums  are  concerned,  would  be  the  limit- 
ing of  charitable  deductions  to  the  taxpayer's 
tax  basis  (usually  the  cost)  for  the  Item. 
This  proposal  strlkee  at  the  heart  of  muse- 
ums, as  the  present  treatment  has  been  In- 
strumental In  providing  museums  with  the 
cultural  treasures  which  they  preserve.  Inter- 
pret, and  present  to  the  public  at  large.  Not 
only  would  museums  continue  to  be  ham- 
pered In  their  ability  to  obtain  funds  for 
operations,  but  their  most  vital  functions 
of  preservation,  interpretation,  and  exhibi- 
tion would  be  threatened.  Again,  such  a  pro- 
posal stems  from  a  basic  misconception  of  the 
pubUc  and  educational  services  performed  by 
museiuns.  The  very  essence  of  a  museum  Is 
Its  ability  to  preserve  and  display  In  an  Intel- 
ligible fashion  the  artistic,  historic,  and 
scientific  heritage  of  the  society  In  wWch  we 
live.  To  weaken  or  destroy  the  musevims'  abil- 
ity to  perform  this  service  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  weakening  the  culttual  and  educa- 
tional foundation  on  which  our  society  rests. 

And  lest  It  be  thought  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Newark  Is  unique,  I  would  particu- 
larly note  In  closing  Mr.  McGrath's  sig- 
nificant comment  that: 

The  problem  win  remain  to  haunt  the 
Newark  Musevun  of  Art,  as  well  as  museums 
In  other  cities  which  are  under  constant 
financial  pressure.  Private  contributions  are 
necessary  for  the  continued  existence  of 
musevuns  and  the  benefits  they  offer  the  pub- 
lic. These  contributions  should  be  encour- 
aged by  public  officials. 
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policies  over  the  years,  has  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  Soviet  power  and  the 
growth  of  Soviet  Infiuence. 

This  is  effectively  pointed  out  in  the 
following  Chicago  Tribune  editorial,  Fri- 
day, February  28: 

Heads  or  TAn.s,  Russia  Wins 

For  a  foreign  policy  which  Is  supposedly 
designed  to  obstruct  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism, otirs  has  been  remarkably  beneficial 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Take,  as  an  example,  our  imports  of  nickel 
and  chromium,  both  of  which  we  consume 
In  enormous  quantities  and  have  to  buy  al- 
most entirely  from  other  countries. 

Not  even  Canada  can  supply  all  the  nickel 
we  need,  so  we  have  had  to  get  some  from 
other  sources — including,  In  past  years,  some 
American-owned  mines  In  Cuba.  When  Pldel 
Castro  expropriated  the  mines,  we  blacklisted 
Cuban  nickel  and  tximed  Increasingly  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  produces  large  amounts 
of  the  metal  on  land  seized  from  Finland. 
Russia  gladly  sold  us  the  nickel:  and  the 
higher  It  vras  able  to  push  the  prices,  the 
gladder  It  was. 

It  now  turns  out  that  Russia  has  been 
getting  nickel  from  Cuba  and  reselling  this 
to  us  along  with  Its  own.  The  treasviry  de- 
partment has  reacted  by  banning  the  Im- 
porting of  certain  types  of  nickel  believed  to 
be  Cuban — and  the  result,  we  suppose,  will 
be  even  lilgher  prices  for  genuine  Russian 
nickel. 

And  while  Russia  is  benefiting  from  our 
antl -communist  attitude  toward  Castro,  It  is 
benefiting  also  from  our  opposite  attitude 
toward  Rhodesia,  where  we  have  joined  the 
Communists  In  a  boycott  of  The  Ian  Smith 
government.  We  formerly  got  a  large  part  of 
our  chromium  from  Rhodeeia,  but,  because 
of  the  boycott,  we  now  buy  increasing 
amounts  from  good  old  guess  who— the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  one  foreign  policy 
conflicts  with  our  economic  well-being,  but 
when  two  opposing  foreign  policies  both  help 
Russia  at  our  expense.  It  is  time  to  wonder 
If  something  isn't  wrong. 


HEADS  OR  TAILS,  RUSSIA  WINS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  as  a  nation  face  the  complications 
in  the  world  today,  the  obvious  root  of 
all  problems  is  the  belligerence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  determination  of 
Communists  to  achieve  world  control. 

Our  State  Department,  by  its  btingUng 


LETTER  FROM  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUB 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    UIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hartwig  Swen- 
son,  president  of  the  Gibbon  Sportsmen's 
Club.  I  believe  his  feelings  on  the  Gim 
Control  Act  of  1968  reflect  those  of  thou- 
sands of  others  across  the  Nation. 

For  the  reference  of  the  Members,  I 
Include  his  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

Gibbon  Sportsmen's  Club, 
Gfbbon,  Minn.,  February  11. 1969. 
Prom:  The  Gibbon  Sportsmen's  Club,  Gibbon, 

Minnesota. 
TO:  Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  sportsmen  of  Gibbon, 
Minnesota,  whose  membership  Is  now  over 
500  strong,  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  as  it  affects  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Our  club  as  a  group  opposes  the  proposed 
laws  In  regard  to  gun  registration  for  law 
abiding  citizens  and  sportsmen.  We  feel  that 
our  Constitutional  Rights  are  being  Infringed 
upon.  Under  the  Constitution,  we  were  given 
the  right  to  bear  arms  to  protect  our  homes 
and  property,  plus  the  right  to  use  our  fire- 
arms for  hunting. 
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This  new  Gim  Control  Law  Is  placing  xin- 
due  pressure  on  the  sportsmen  and  also  the 
law  abiding  citizen.  We  realize  that  crime  Is 
completely  out  of  hand  in  our  State  and  in  all 
other  States.  To  pass  a  law  that  would  re- 
quire all  citizens  to  register  their  guns,  would 
In  our  opinion,  not  stop  the  rise  of  crime.  The 
criminal,  who  In  the  past  stole  Ills  guns  and 
ammunition  to  commit  crimes,  will  continue 
to  do  so,  regardless  of  any  law  passed. 

As  it  appears  now,  the  only  people  who  will 
feel  the  force  of  this  law  and  who  will  have 
to  pay  additional  money  to  have  this  law 
enforced,  will  be  the  sportsmen  as  a  whole. 
We  agree  something  drastic  must  be  done 
to  stop  this  terrible  rise  In  crime  In  our  State. 
We  also  realize  that  it  is  the  criminal  ele- 
ment in  our  society  which  Is  causing  the 
major  concern  to  all  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

It  Is  our  combined  request  and  opinion 
that  you,  as  our  duly  elected  officers  of  our 
government  do  everything  in  yovir  power  to 
take  the  pressure  off  the  sportsman  and  law 
abiding  citizens  In  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  place  the  burden  where  It  belongs,  on 
the  criminal  elements  in  our  cities  and 
towns. 

It  was  our  vote  which  placed  you  Into 
office  to  represent  us.  We  are  contacting 
every  Sportsmen's  Club  in  Minnesota  to  help 
fight  against  this  gun  registration  law.  Our 
combined  forces  will  total  to  many  thousands 
of  members. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  raise  the  price 
of  bunting  and  fishing  licenses  In  our  State. 
As  sportsmen,  we  understand  that  all  our 
wildlife  and  fishing  areas  are  In  danger. 

Our  lakes  and  streams  are  l)elng  polluted 
with  filth  from  careless  persons  through  in- 
dustry. Our  wetlands  are  slowly  being 
drained  away.  Most  of  our  upland  birds  are 
gone.  Still  we  are  required  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars  through  license  fees  to  combat  this 
condition.  This,  plus  a  proposed  additional 
fee  on  gun  registration  has  every  sportsman 
wondering  just  when  all  will  end. 

We  propose  that  you,  our  official  spokes- 
man In  government  propose  and  help  pass 
laws  that  will  make  it  impossible  for  anyone 
with  any  criminal  record  to  buy,  steal  or 
carry  any  deadly  weapon.  If  the  punish- 
ment is  made  severe  enough  and  If  the  laws 
of  our  State  back  up  that  punishment  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law,  we  are  sure  that  most 
of  the  pressure  now  being  placed  on  sports- 
men and  law  abiding  citizens  will  turn  and 
have  the  pressure  placed  where  It  belongs, 
on  those  who  willfully  disobey  our  laws. 

We  don't  need  new  laws.  We  need  to  have 
the  laws  we  have  enforced. 
Sincerely, 

Hartwig  Swensok, 

President. 


TWO  MARYLAND  YOUNG  MEN  DIE 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENC^  D.  LONG 

OF    UARtxiND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March)4,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  James  W.  Leaf  and  Sp5c.  Robert 
W.  Hartsock,  two  line  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  courage 
and  honor  their  memories  by  including 
the  following  article  In  the  Record: 

Two  More  Maryland  GI's  Die  in  Fighting 
The    Department    of   Defense   announced 
yesterday  the  names  of  two  Maryland  serv- 
icemen killed  in  Vietnam  February  23. 
They  were: 

Spec.  4  James  W.  Leaf,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Mildred  A.  Leaf,  of  81  CarroUvlew  avenue, 
Westminster. 
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Sp«e.  5  Robert  W.  Hartaock,  of  Route  1. 
Fllntstone,  an  Allegany  county  community 
near  Cumberland. 

Speclaliat  Hartaock's  divorced  wife.  Mrs. 
Grace  L.  Hartaock,  said  yeeterday  that  the 
Army  told  her  the  a4<year-old  dog  patrol 
acout  waa  killed  during  a  Viet  Cong  mortar 
attack  Sunday. 

She  said  Specialist  Hartaock  waa  atatloned 
north  of  Saigon  wltb  the  3Sth  Infantry  Di- 
vision. 

Specialist  Hartaock'a  only  child,  a  boy 
named  Dion  Eric,  will  celebrate  hla  sixth 
birthday  Saturday.  Mrs  Hartaock  said. 

The  Cumberland  native,  who  enlisted  in 
the  Army  In  Aug\ist,  19<J7,  was  due  to  come 
home  from  Vietnam  this  May,  Mrs.  Hartaock 
said. 

Besides  his  former  wife,  from  whom  he  waa 
divorced  last  AprU,  and  hla  son.  Specialist 
Hartsock's  survivors  Include  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Hartaock,  of  Cumberland: 
a  slater,  Mrs.  Rita  Trail,  of  Artemas,  Pa.,  and 
a  brother,  R.  Prederlcic  Hartaock,  of  Flint- 
stone. 

Specialist  Leaf's  uncle,  Vernon  Leaf,  8r ,  of 
ReUteratown,  said  yesterday  that  the  20- 
year-old  medical  oorpeman  had  been  In  Viet- 
nam since  the  fall  of  1968.  The  Mount  Airy 
native  had  attended  schools  In  that  Carroll 
county  community  and  In  Relsterstown  be- 
fore enlisting  In  the  Army. 

He  Is  survived  by  Mildred  A.  Leaf,  his  wife; 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Prank  Leaf,  of 
Relsterstown;  an  older  sister,  Orace  L.,  and 
an  older  brother,  Donald,  both  of  Mount  Airy. 


FIREARMS  LOBBY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOnSX  OF  RBPRKSENTATIVK3 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  In  the 
CoNGRXssioNAi.  Recoro  a  letter  dated 
June  17,  1968.  signed  by  J.  Elliott  Cor- 
bett  on  the  official  stationery  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy  at  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE. 

This  letter  makes  very  plain  that  that 
private  lobby  group  does  not  seek  re- 
sponsible controls  on  firearms.  Their 
purpose  is  not  to  restrain  and  prevent 
possession  of  firearms  by  drunks,  felons, 
fugitives,  narcotics  addicts,  and  other 
unsuitable  persons.  On  the  contrary,  this 
lobby  seeks  to  strip  law-abiding  citizens 
of  their  right  to  have  firearms  for  legiti- 
mate sporting  and  defense  purposes. 

American  sportsmen,  hunters,  collec- 
tors, and  target  shooters  should  know 
that  one  of  the  early  steps  in  the  pro- 
gram of  this  group  is  the  outlawing  of 
handguns,  and  other  body  blows  to  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  and  responsible 
citizens  and  sportsmen  as  indicated  in 
their  letter  which  I  now  insert  in  the 
Rxcord: 

Nationai.  CotTNcn.  roa  a  Respon- 

SIBLS  PlKKAaMS  POUCT, 

Washington,  DC,  June  17,  1968. 

DxAX  Miss:  Thanks  for  sharing  your  views. 
We  are  now  supporting  the  President's  Bill 
which  provides  stringent  restrictions  on  rifles 
and  shotguns.  We  shall  also  get  behind  the 
Tydlngs  Bill  which  provides  for  national  reg- 
istration and  licensing  if  the  states  do  not 
act  within  six  months  and  a  year  respectively. 

I  personally  believe  handguns  should  be 
outlawed  and  provided  the  substance  for 
such  a  bill  to  Senator  Percy  and  Congress- 
men Conyers  about  a  week  ago.  Our  organl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sation  will  probably  officially  take  this  stand 
In  time  but  we  are  not  anxious  to  rouse  the 
opposition  before  we  get  the  other  legislation 
passed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  outlaw  all  rifles  and 
shotguns  because  of  the  hunting  sport.  But 
there  should  be  stiff  regulations.  The  day 
may  come  In  this  country  when  police  are 
issued  weapons  for  34  to  48  hours  when 
tracking  down  armed  criminals.  This  is  what 
they  do  in  Britain. 

Don't  give  up  on  us.  We  thought  the  hand- 
gun bill  was  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
But,  as  you  can  see,  our  movement  will  be 
toward  Increasingly  stiff  controls.  Thanks  for 
writing.  Hope  you  are  circulating  the  peti- 
tions and  encouraging  letters  to  Congress. 
Tours  sincerely, 

J.    BluoTT   CosBRT,   Secretary. 
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TIME  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF  ADDRESSES 
CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
CENTENNIAL  BANQUET 


HON.  WIUIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  has  stepped 
proudly  Into  its  second  century  of  serv- 
ice to  our  metropolitan  area.  We  In  Cleve- 
land are  proud  of  possessing  one  of  the 
nation's  most  outstanding  libraries,  sec- 
ond only  in  size  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  It  pioneered  in  adult  education 
servlcea,  in  audio-visual  facilities,  in 
branch  llbiary  services,  and  In  special 
services  to  the  blind  and  handicapped. 
It  launched  one  of  the  earliest  programs 
of  service  to  shut-ins  and  patients  in 
hospitals. 

We  also  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  alumni  of  the  Cleveland 
Library  Is  the  distinguished  Librarian 
of  Congress.  Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mumford. 

The  centennial  banquet,  at  which  I 
was  honored  to  be  a  guest,  held  Febru- 
ary 18  by  the  Cleveland  Library,  had  as 
Its  principal  speaker,  the  distinguished 
editor  In  chief  of  Time  magazine.  Mr. 
Hedley  Donovan.  His  thoughtful  remarks 
ar9-so  appropriate  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill: 

CLKVM.AND   Public  Libkaxt   CitrrKtnnju. 

DiNNEB.  Pessuart   10,   1969 

(By  Hedley  Donovan) 

I  am  very  much  complimented  to  have  a 
part  In  this  Centennial  celebration. 

In  my  business,  on  somewhat  similar  oc- 
casions, say  a  magazine  Is  celebrating  Its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  one  Is  never  quite  cer- 
tain whether  to  say  Many  Happy  Returns. 
When  we  send  out  letters  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions to  otir  magazines  and  books — some  of 
you  may  have  received  such  a  letter  once  or 
even  twice — the  number  of  orders.  In  relation 
to  the  total  mailing,  is  called  the  Return, 
and  the  higher  that  percentage  the  happier 
we  are.  On  the  other  hand,  when  It  comes  to 
newsstand  sales.  Returns  are  unsold  copies; 
some  of  you,  by  passing  a  newsstand  and 
thoughtlMsly  falling  to  buy  one  or  more  of 
the  Time  Inc.  publications,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  a  kind  of  Return  we  do  not  enjoy. 

In  the  library  business,  however,  I  take 
It  Returns  are  a  completely  good  thing,  al- 
ways welcome,  sometimes  even  stimulated 
by  kindly  reminder.  So  I  can  indeed  wish 
this  library  Many  Happy  Returns,  and  I  offer 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  staff,  the 
tvustees,  the  city  officials  and  all  the  Cleve- 


land citizens  who  have  built  this  notable 
Institution. 

I  was  once  briefly  a  Library  Trustee  myself, 
in  a  Long  Island  suburb.  It  was  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees  of  any  kind  that  I  had 
belonged  to.  Before  Joining,  I  had  pictured 
the  board  meetings  as  cozy  evenings  where  a 
few  cultivated  men  and  women  sat  around 
and  talked  about  books.  My  fellow  trustees 
were  cultivated  all  right,  and  you  know  of 
course  what  we  did  talk  about — money. 

I  believe  I  was  asked  here,  however,  not  as 
a  failed  trustee,  but  because  of  a  quite  sp>e- 
clal  I>ond  l>etween  Time  Incorporated  and 
the  City  of  Cleveland.  This  city  was  the  head- 
quarters of  our  company  for  two  crucial 
years  of  its  early  life.  It  was  the  mld-1920's, 
that  brash  little  sheet  Time  was  Just  barely 
begrlnnlng  to  catch  hold,  and  its  young  edi- 
tors found  aU  kinds  of  encouragement  here 
In  Cleveland,  from  readers  who  told  them 
first  hand  they  were  doing  a  good  Job,  from 
several  advertisers,  from  a  bank  and  a  printer 
who  were  willing  to  bet  the  magazine  might 
last.  The  encouragement  went  so  far,  in  one 
case,  that  a  very  pretty  Cleveland  girl  agreed 
to  marry  the  young  circulation  manager  of 
Time,  Roy  Larsen:  Mr.  Larson  is  now  chair- 
man of  our  Executive  Committee,  and  his 
very  pretty  wife  Margot  still  thinks  rather 
well  of  Tifne. 

Henry  Luce,  after  the  Cleveland  years  of 
Time,  always  talked  of  this  city  as  a  second 
home  town.  I  am  sure  that  Is  one  reason 
Time  was  proud  to  come  here  shortly  after 
the  war,  and  serve  as  co-sponsor,  with  the 
Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs,  for  s 
three-day  public  forum  on  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  the  years  since  those  sessions  In  1947, 
Cleveland  and  Time  have  both  talked  a  good 
deal  alx>ut  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  propose  that 
this  should  also  be  our  subject  for  the  next 
few  minutes. 

There  have  been  some  changes  In  the  roll- 
call  of  our  biggest  foreign  policy  problems: 
How  to  de-escalate  Viet  Nam — 22  years  ago 
de-escalate  was  not  even  a  word  In  our  vo- 
cabulary, and  neither  was  Viet  Nam; 

How  to  defuse  the  Middle  East — 22  years 
ago  the  Middle  East  was  French  and  British 
responsibility,  mainly  British,  and  Israel  was 
a  name  In  the  Bible; 

How  to  negotiate  a  renewal  of  our  defense 
treaty  with  Japan,  which  expires  next  year, 
and  to  smooth  the  way  for  that,  should  we 
give  them  back  Okinawa? — which  22  years 
ago  might  not  have  been  a  very  popular  idea 
with  various  Americans  who  had  Just  been  to 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  take  Okinawa; 

How  to  revitalize  NATO,  or  has  it  served 
its  time? — and  how  to  treat  with  the  only 
World  War  n  leader  still  In  command,  that 
great  and  maddening  man  Charles  de  Gaulle: 
And  speaking  of  the  General,  must  we 
overhaul  the  whole  international  monetary 
mechanism? 

And  what  can  we  do  for  the  pitiful  chil- 
dren of  Blafra? 

And  how  do  we  negotiate  some  nuclear 
arms  limitation,  or  shoiild  we,  with  the  So- 
viet Union — which  about  halfway  through 
this  22  year  period  acquired  the  capability 
of  killing  half  of  us,  more  or  less,  on  half  an 
hour's  notice — that  was  an  option  previous 
Americans  never  had  to  concede  to  a  foreign 
government,  although,  to  be  sure,  we  can 
still  kill  Russians  even  more  definitively,  or 
as  Winston  Churchill  once  said,  we  can 
"make  the  rubble  bounce." 
And  so  on.  You  know  the  whole  long  list. 
We  look  out  on  this  world  of  1969  as  a 
deeply  confused  country.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  it  Is  the  cruel  question  of  Viet  Nam 
that  has  got  us  so  mixed  up.  Our  public  life 
has  been  dominated  by  Viet  Nam  ever  since 
we  began  the  bombing  of  the  North  four  years 
ago  this  month,  and  then  sent  Marine  combat 
units  ashore  at  Danang  In  March  '65.  It  is 
the  longest  war  in  American  history,  not  the 
biggest  but  probably  the  most  complicated, 
and  surely  the  moat  divisive.  Now,  very  slowly 
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and  very  ambiguously,  this  strange  war 
seems  to  be  running  down.  No  wonder  we 
ache  and  grope. 

But  I  believe  the  causes  of  our  confusion 
go  much  deeper  than  Viet  Nam.  Indeed  the 
Viet  Nam  experience — vivid  as  It  has  been, 
Important  as  It  has  been — has  In  a  sense 
masked  a  more  fundamental  change  In  the 
underpinnings  of  American  foreign  policy. 
That  change,  very  simply,  Is  the  loss  of  a 
working  consensiis,  for  the  first  time  In  the 
lives  of  any  of  us  In  this  room,  as  to  what 
we  think  America  means  In  the  world  and 
to  the  world. 

Look  back  for  a  moment  at  two  aspects 
of  American  history.  One  we  know  mainly 
from  reading  about  It  In  books,  the  other  we 
ourselves  have  lived. 

For  generations,  as  many  volumes  In  your 
library  confirm,  we  Americana  believed  we 
we^  God's  elect.  John  Adams  wrote  that  It 
was  the  design  of  Providence  to  use  America 
for  the  "illumination"  and  "emancipation" 
of  all  mankind.  Thomas  Jefferson  proposed 
that  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  should 
show  the  children  of  Israel  led  by  a  pillar 
of  light.  The  notion  of  America  as  the  chosen 
p>eople  was  one  of  his  favorite  themes;  this 
very  urbane  man  could  say:  "God  led  our 
forefathers  as  Israel  of  old."  He  called  us 
"the  world's  beet  hope,"  and  we  bear  echoes 
of  that  when  Abraham  Lincoln,  amidst  the 
anguish  of  the  Civil  War,  called  us  "the  last 
best  hope  of  earth."  And  all  the  way  to  the 
1890'B,  that  great  historian  George  Bancroft, 
trained  at  Harvard,  Heidelberg  and  Gottln- 
gen,  believed  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  (as 
another  historian  has  written  of  him)  that 
American  history  was  really  "the  story  of 
the  wonder-working  of  the  hand  of  God  In 
the  American  forest."  It  is  hard  to  Imagine 
any  Harvard  Ph.  D.,  or  Yale  or  Stanford 
either,  looking  at  It  Just  that  way  today. 

Yet  well  into  the  20th  centtiry,  the  belief 
persisted.  The  debate  over  our  entry  into 
World  War  I,  1914  to  1917,  can  be  read  as  a 
clash  between  men  who  believed  It  was 
enough  for  America  simply  to  stand  here 
In  its  e:oodness,  as  example  and  beacon,  and 
more  militant  men  who  believed  America 
must  carry  its  truths  across  the  oceans. 

Somewhere  after  the  first  World  War,  we 
lost  that  serene  confidence  that  God's  hand 
was  especially  upon  us;  the  war  Itself  came 
to  seem  a  mistake  and  a  failure,  something 
America  had  never  felt  about  its  other  wars; 
it  was  generally  a  time  of  rising  sophistica- 
tion and  cynicism;  the  traditional  religious 
beliefs  were  weakening;  the  memories  of  the 
frontier  were  fast  receding;  Increasingly  large 
blocs  of  the  American  population  lacked  any 
ancestral  share  In  the  classic  chapters  of 
American  history;  for  Americans  who  did  still 
have  faith  In  the  God  of  their  fathers  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  the  spreading  of 
the  urban  industrial  landscape  could  en- 
Joy  quite  the  same  divine  favor  as  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Continental  Divide. 

And  If  anything  of  the  old  Idea  of  the 
Chosen  People  bad  survived  the  1920'8,  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  surely  did 
not  help  it. 

Now  for  a  large,  literate  democratic  society 
once  to  have  held  so  strongly  such  a  righteous 
and  spacious  view  of  Itself,  and  then  in  a  few 
years  to  lose  it,  should  be  a  profoundly  un- 
settling experience. 

But  we  never  really  had  the  experience. 
For  at  Just  this  moment  Americans  were 
confronted  with  Adolf  Hitler. 

Starting  In  the  late  1930'6,  more  and  more 
of  the  most  thoughtful  people  In  America,  In 
government,  In  the  churches.  In  business  and 
banking.  In  the  universities,  were  Increas- 
ingly preoccupied  with  the  threat  of  totali- 
tarianism in  Btirope  and  Asia.  The  very  peo- 
ple who  might  have  been  most  concerned 
with  the  loss  of  the  old  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican mission,  and  most  concerned  to  find  a 
new  one,  were  spared  that  search.  The  Nazis 
and  the  Japanese  militarists  did  not  require 
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us  to  think  about  the  uses  of  liberty,  or 
about  deep  meanings  of  America.  They  re- 
quired us  to  defend  ourselves,  and  that  was 
meaning  enough. 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  had  led 
to  a  stable  peace,  the  once-poetponed  search 
for  the  modern  American  mission  might  have 
started  soon  after  the  war.  But  Stalin,  al- 
most overnight,  took  the  place  of  Tojo  and 
Hitler.  The  Cold  War  waa  on.  Once  more  we 
believed  ourselves  to  be  holding  a  world- 
wide line  against  tyranny.  Once  more  wo 
were  relieved  of  asking  ourselves  what  else 
Is  America  all  about.  We  fought  a  tough, 
costly  war  In  Korea. 

The  Cold  War  eased  some  In  1953.  after 
Stalin's  death  and  after  the  Korean  truce, 
and  then  it  eased  some  more  around  1963. 
The  autumn  before,  the  Soviets  had  started 
Installing  missiles  In  Cuba,  the  moet  blatant 
thrust  they  ever  made  outside  their  own 
sphere  of  Influence,  and  John  Kennedy  very 
coolly  stared  them  down  and  eased  them 
out.  By  the  summer  of  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  making  his  highly  conciliatory 
American  University  speech  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
But  once  again.  Just  as  one  set  of  foreign 
dangers  seemed  to  be  receding,  still  another 
crisis,  perceived  as  a  major  danger  to  our- 
selves and  our  allies,  came  to  dominate  our 
thinking  about  foreign  policy  This  of  course 
was  Viet  Nam. 

Let  us  be  a  little  optimistic  and  say  that 
Viet  Nam  Is  somehow  resolved  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  That  will  mean  that  we  have  gone 
through  a  thirty-five-year  crisis — from  the 
rearming  of  Nazi  Germany,  starting  In  1935, 
through  Wortd  War  II,  through  Korea  and 
the  Cold  War,  through  Viet  Nam.  It  means 
that  all  Americans  In  their  forties,  fifties 
and  sixties,  most  of  the  leadership  genera- 
tion, have  spent  most  or  all  of  their  adult 
lives  with  a  view  of  an  embattled,  endan- 
gered America. 

What  If,  almost  all  of  a  sudden,  there  were 
no  acute  external  danger? 

Some  of  the  young  dissenters  on  our  cam- 
puses might  be  unmoored  If  there  were  no 
Viet  Nam,  but  so  might  many  of  their  elders, 
and  perhaps  more  seriously.  You  know  some 
of  the  public-spirited  lawyers  and  bankers 
of  downtown  Manhattan  who  have  served 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions through  many  of  these  days  of  danger; 
they  have  their  counterparts  In  Cleveland 
and  other  cities;  and  then  there  are  the  in- 
dustrialists, diplomats,  military  men,  labor 
leaders.  Congressmen,  university  and  foun- 
dation officials — the  Establishment  If  you 
like;  even  editors  are  sometimes  mentioned. 
Mature  and  responsible  men  with  a  lifetime 
crlsls-orlented  view  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy might  be  suddenly  dls-orlented. 

Now  there  are  skeptics  who  say  it  will  never 
be  allowed  to  happen.  Old-fashioned  Marx- 
ists, new-fashioned  New  Leftists,  would  argue 
that  It  was  no  coincidence  that  the  Cold  War 
came  along  Just  as  World  War  II  ended,  or 
that  Viet  Nam  came  along  Just  when  the  Cold 
War  was  letting  up  a  bit.  According  to  this 
view.  If  the  American  people  are  now  sick  of 
Viet  Nam,  something  else  will  be  cooked  up, 
maybe  the  Middle  East,  because  the  American 
"military-Industrial  complex"  needs  its  war 
orders,  the  universities  need  their  Pentagon 
research  contracts,  the  Colonels  need  their 
chance  to  make  General,  and  so  on.  This  is 
a  Idnd  of  devil  theory  of  American  history, 
even  more  naive,  and  less  attractive,  than 
the  God  theory  I  spoke  of  earlier. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  think  we  may 
soon  lack  an  external  crisis,  and  we  will  then 
face  a  kind  of  Internal  crisis  of  the  American 
spirit.  Who  is  America;  what  are  we  all 
about? 

There  seems  to  be  fairly  widespread  agree- 
ment on  a  few  things  that  we  are  not.  During 
last  year's  Presidential  campaign,  one  senti- 
ment regularly  uttered  by  all  candidates  was: 
"We  cannot  be  the  world's  policeman."  Nixon 
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said  it,  Humphrey  said  it.  Rockefeller,  Mc- 
Carthy, everybody  said  It.  I  don't  think  I 
heard  anybody  advocate  that  we  should  be 
the  world's  policeman,  and  there  were  times 
when  It  seemed  not  too  attractive  even  to  be 
a  policeman  for  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Senator  McCarthy  also  cautioned  us 
against  trying  to  be  the  world's  Judge  or  the 
world's  confessor.  Senator  Fulbrlght  has 
warned  ua  against  "the  arrogance  of  power." 
Objection  noted. 

Many  people  say  "No  More  Viet  Nam."  In 
fact  It  Is  hard,  even  If  you  wanted  to,  to 
think  up  another  situation  very  much  like 
Viet  Nam.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other 
voices,  McQeorge  Bundy  for  Instance,  warn- 
ing us  not  to  over-react  to  Viet  Nam,  not  to 
retreat  Into  Isolationism,  or  neo-lsolatlonism. 
Yet  In  the  kind  of  world  we  live  In  today.  Iso- 
lationism In  the  sense  of  the  1920's  or  1930*8 
is  utterly  Impossible;  it  becomes  a  meaning- 
less thing  to  warn  against  Fortress  America, 
Fortress  Cleveland — there  are  no  such  things 
anymore,  and  everybody  knows  it. 

Indeed  much  of  the  old  vocabulary  for 
arguing  about  our  role  In  the  world  has  be- 
come obsolete.  Balance  of  power,  power  vacu- 
um, co-existence,  confrontation — I'm  afraid 
Journalists  no  less  than  politicians  keep  us- 
ing these  tired  old  tags  as  a  substitute  for 
studying  things  as  they  really  are.  It  Is  very 
hard  work,  of  course,  to  figure  out  how 
things  really  are. 

Cold  War  may  not  be  a  very  useful  expres- 
sion anymore;  nor  Is  containment,  I  doubt 
If  it  clarifies  our  thinking  to  keep  talking  of 
"The  Free  World,"  embracing  as  It  does  so 
many  kinds  of  societies  and  degrees  of  free- 
dom, down  to  zero;  nor  does  it  help  to  call  it 
"The  Antl-Communlst  World,"  for  not  all  of 
It  Is  all  that  antl;  we  simply  mean  the  non- 
communist  world,  and  when  we  say  that  118 
countries  belong  to  It,  we  haven't  really  said 
a  great  deal. 

"The  Communist  World"  Is  certainly  not 
an  entity  either;  there  are  now  three  big 
branches — Russian,  Chinese,  East  European; 
and  some  sub-species — Yugoslav,  Cuban,  Viet 
Cong.  We  miss  our  old  clear-cut  enemies.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Is  not  Hitler.  I  sat  across  a  table 
from  Kosygln  one  morning  last  winter  and 
listened  to  a  couple  of  hours  of  attacks  on 
America,  but  it  was  all  very  calm  and  bu- 
reaucratic, like  an  argument  with  somebody 
from  the  Gas  Company.  The  only  mushroom 
clouds  Americans  remember  are  In  photo- 
graphs of  our  own  explosions. 

Then  there  are  the  tldy-mlnded  people 
who  try  to  lump  together  all  the  underde- 
veloped countries  as  "The  Third  World."  I 
once  heard  some  Indian  Journalists  Inter- 
viewing a  group  of  Brazilian  businessmen. 
I've  had  trouble  ever  since  with  the  Third 
World  concept. 

The  real  world  Is  fantastically  diverse,  and 
getting  more  so.  We  should  rejoice  In  that 
and  stop  trying  to  fit  It  all  into  a  few  old 
and  outdated  boxes. 

But  this,  of  course,  is  part  of  our  difficulty 
In  defining  America,  for  what  we  think  we 
are  is  necessarily  something  we  perceive  la 
comparison  with  other  nations.  Once  we  de- 
fined ovu-selves  essentially  by  contrast  with 
the  European  monarchies,  then  as  champion 
of  democracy  against  the  mid-twentieth 
century  totalitarianisms.  It  gets  harder  to  de- 
fine America  against  all  of  today's  rich  vari- 
ety of  national  societies,  the  many  kinds  of 
governments  and  political  philosophies  that 
abound  In  this  world  of  1969. 

Nor  Is  there  any  firm  point  of  reference 
within  our  own  domestic  political  dialogue. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  Republican  view,  of  the  American 
position  in  the  world  as  of  1969.  Surely  one 
of  the  greatest  accomplishments  open  to 
President  Nixon  would  be  to  shape  a  modern 
concept,  pobt  Thomas  Jefferson,  post  Hitler 
and  Stalin,  post  V'et  Nam,  of  America's  place 
In  the  world. 
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To  anlT«  at  rucb  a  concept,  there  are,  Z 
think,  four  or  five  baalc  question*  on  which 
the  Prealdent  and  the  country  must  come  to 
•ome  agreed  view: 

1.  Do  we  have  a  moral  obligatUm  to  $hare 
our  vealtfi  leith  other  peoples?  I  vote  that 
we  do.  Our  foreign  aid  programs  are  always 
being  advocated  as  "enlightened  self-Inter- 
eat."  Congress  and  the  public  are  told  that 
the  real  purpose  Is  to  stop  communism,  etc 
I  think  we  can  also  afford  to  help  other  peo- 
ples almply  becaxiae  It's  right. 

a.  Do  we  oak  that  America  be  emulated? 
Do  we  consider  America  still  some  kind  of 
model?  My  own  vote  would  be  that  our  poUtl- 
cal  system  and  our  economic  system  are  two 
of  the  greatest  works  of  modern  man.  Let  us 
continue  to  think  of  them  that  way,  let  us 
make  them  work  even  better.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  great  Influence  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  we  need  never  try  to  ram 
them  down  anybody's  throat.  We  are  not, 
however,  an  all-purpose  example.  We  can 
hardly  ask  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  In  the 
matter  of  racial  justice.  Almost  equally 
shameful.  In  my  view.  Is  the  abuse  of  our 
environment  and  our  shoddy  aesthetic 
standards.  These  ugllneaaes  of  the  American 
spirit  and  landscape  hurt  us  all  over  the 
world.  aB4  deservedly  so. 

8.  ilre  we  still  willing  to  fight?  When,  where, 
for  whom  and  what?  You  and  I  can  list  some 
places  and  governments  we  would  not  w  - 
America  to  fight  for;  I'm  not  sure  we  want 
President  Nixon  or  Secretary  Rogers  to  read 
off  their  list  out  loud.  Are  there  still  causes 
for  which  we  should  be  ready  to  bum  up 
most  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere?  I  think 
the  nuclear  deterrent  does  sUll  deter;  the 
assimiiptlon  that  there  are  situations  In 
which  we  would  use  these  weapons  Is  still 
some  ass\irance  we  will  not  have  to  use  them. 
But  this  condition  may  not  last  much  longer. 
We  may  be  passing  Into  a  period  where  the 
technology  Is  so  volatile,  and  the  missile  and 
antl-mlssUe  production  response  and  coun- 
ter-response so  relentless,  that  the  weapons 
themselves  are  becoming,  as  the  experts  In 
this  frightful  subject  put  It,  "destabilizing." 
So  should  we  take  a  chance  on  some  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  Russians,  or 
should  we  take  our  chances  with  the  arms? 
I  myself  vote  for  a  try  at  the  agreement.  This 
delicate  and  dangerous  decision  is  upon  the 
Nixon  Administration  right  now. 

4.  A»  we  move  about  the  world,  and  act  in 
the  world,  do  we  think  of  ourselves  as  the 
United  States  Government  or  as  individual 
Americans?  My  own  belief  is  that  we  appear 
before  the  world  far  too  often  and  too  ob- 
trusively as  the  US.  Government.  This  is  a 
paradox  because  here  at  home,  we  believe — 
or  most  of  us  do — that  the  American  govern- 
ment is  something  much  less  than  the  Amer- 
ican people,  indeed  that  the  chief  aim  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  help  create  conditions  In  which 
we  as  Individuals  can  achieve  our  highest 
possibilities.  The  overseas  expenditures,  em- 
bassies, alliances  of  the  U.S.  Government 
seem  to  me  less  promising,  for  the  long  run. 
than  the  overseas  activities  of  Individual 
American  students,  doctors,  bvislnessmen, 
engineers,  painters,  basketball  players.  And 
our  ofllclal  policies  should  of  course  give 
full  encouragement  to  the  private  foreign 
citizen  for  trade,  travel,  study  in  America. 
You  have  a  lo^^f  experience  with  this  here 
In  Cleveland.  So  when  we  ask  what  does 
America  mean  In  the  world,  surely  a  part  of 
the  answer  is  that  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
Is  going  to  give  concerts  In  Japan  next  year; 
and  a  Cleveland  man  named  Jesse  Owens 
has  taught  sprinting  to  youngsters  in  India; 
and  Case  Western  Reserve  has  trained  thou- 
sands of  foreign  teachers,  doctors,  engineers: 
and  Republic  Steel  is  digging  iron  ore  in 
Liberia;  and  TRW  is  building  the  vehicles  for 
the  world's  first  commercial  satellite  network 
No.  5  Fifth  and  Anally.  If  we  have  become 
too  tactful  to  call  ourselves  the  last  best  hope 
of  earth,  and  a  little  uncertain,  in  any  case. 
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whether  we  really  are,  and  if  we  are  no  longer 
on  34-bour  Red  Alert  In  a  permanent  world 
crisis,  can  we  still  find  some  xoay  to  invest 
American  with  a  touch  of  the  heroic?  Old- 
fashioned  patriotism  has  been  In  a  long  de- 
cline; the  very  Idea  of  country  has  been  erod- 
ing, and  not  Just  because  of  Viet  Nam.  Ameri- 
ca as  a  way  of  thinking  about  things  does  not 
have  the  same  force  with  out  children  that 
It  had  with  us  and  our  fathers.  When  I  was 
growing  up  two  or  three  states  west  of  here. 
In  MlnnseoU.  I  could  hear  the  Great  North- 
em  whistles  at  night,  the  trains  bound  for 
Immensely  romantic  American  places — like 
Montana;  I  especially  longed  to  see  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  other  day  I  heard  of  a 
Connecticut  school  where  the  whole  sixth 
grade  Is  going  to  spend  Easter  vacation  In 
Rome;  not  a  fancy  private  country  day  school 
and  not  a  Catholic  parochial  school  either, 
just  ordinary  twelve-year-olds  in  a  suburban 
public  school.  Now  we  all  like  the  idea  of  our 
children  moving  with  so  much  ease  and  free- 
dom In  this  richly  interesting  world  that 
spreads  all  around  them,  and  as  I  was  saying 
a  moment  ago,  the  Individual  American 
learning,  working,  traveling  all  over  the  world 
Is  surely  a  big  part  of  what  we  want  Ameri- 
ca to  mean  in  the  world.  Yet  we  must  recog- 
nize that  this  growing  cosmopolitanism 
clashes  with  many  of  our  older  ideas  of  coun- 
try. And  patriotism,  in  spite  of  all  the  follies 
committed  m  its  name,  has  been  a  powerful 
organizing  principle  in  human  affairs,  cer- 
tainly so  In  this  co\mtry:  It  has  gotten  a  lot 
of  work  done,  and  added  an  extra  dimension, 
even  a  nobility,  to  many  lives.  I  do  not  know 
that  "mankind"  or  "humanity"  are  yet  ca- 
pable of  evoking  comparable  efforts  or  loyal- 
ties or  personal  satisfactions.  So  the  question 
remains:  can  we  find  contemporary  and 
civilized  ways  to  love  America?  I  pray  we  can. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  came  here  to- 
night with  more  question  than  answers.  I 
would  plead.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Is  the 
spirit  m  which  one  approaches  a  library,  and 
perhaps  by  extension,  one  can  come  with  very 
large  questions  to  the  centennial  of  a  very 
great  library.  For  a  great  library  keeps  for  us 
the  highest  values  of  the  past,  and  holds  for 
us  at  least  a  part  of  the  knowledge  that  can 
unlock  the  doors  of  the  future. 

I  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  join 
In  this  centennial.  I  wish  for  your  city  and 
its  great  cultxiral  institutions  a  full  share  In 
working  out  for  our  time  the  meaning  of  the 
American  community,  among  ourselves  and 
amidst  the  nations. 
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RESOLUTION   ON   DAIRY  PRODUCT 
IMPORTS 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or  Kxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 

include  the  followins  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  New  York  Holstein-Prlesian  As- 
sociation at  its  annual  meeting  at  Kla- 
mesha  Lake.  N.Y..  on  January  28.  1969, 
reaffirming  its  resolution  of  last  year 
in  support  of  the  dairy  Import  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation: 

Whereas:  The  New  York  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Association  at  its  Annual  Meeting  one  year 
ago  recognized  the  need  for  enactment  of 
the  Dairy  Import  Bill  as  then  sponsored  by 
Senator  Proxmire  and  others  Into  law  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  signified 
Its  support  for  this  BlU  by  an  appropriate 
resolution,  and 


Whereas:  This  BUI  has  not  been  enacted 
Into  law,  and 

Whereas:  The  threat  to  strength,  stability 
and  price  levels  of  domestic  markets  for 
dairy  products  Imposed  by  large  surpluses  of 
dairy  products  In  foreign  countries  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  Is  likely  to  exist  to  the 
same  or  greater  degree  in  19S9.  and 

Wheireas:  Dairy  product  Import  quotas 
established  by  administrative  actions  under 
presently  applicable  laws  presently  provide 
some  protection  to  milk  producers  In  the 
United  States  but  do  not  provide  adequate 
long  range  safeguards; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the  New 
York  Holsteln-Ftleslan  Association  at  Its 
Annual  Meeting  at  Klamesha  Lake,  New 
York,  on  January  38,  1969,  reaffirm  Its  reso- 
lution of  last  year  In  support  of  the  Dairy 
Import  Bill  as  recommended  by  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  and  Instruct  the 
Secretary  to  so  Inform  the  appropriate 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  representing  New  York  State 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


BLACK  OR  ELSE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROTHILL 

OF   VIBGXlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Stan  Stanton  of  Arlington,  Va., 
has  called  my  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  in  February  1969,  which  he  re- 
quested that  I  include  in  the  Record. 

The  article,  which  is  written  with 
great  humor,  is  one  of  the  best  commen- 
taries to  date  on  the  ridiculous  demands 
being  made  by  militant  students  in  our 
colleges  today. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  comply  with 
Mr.  Stanton's  request  that  it  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Black  or  Ei.se 

The  story  Is  told  again  and  again.  The  vast 
majority  of  students  at  this  or  that  college 
are  apathetic  about  the  demands  and  dem- 
onstrations of  the  militants.  Then  the  police 
or  the  National  Guard  or  both  are  called  In 
and  right  away  thousands  of  previously  un- 
committed students,  whites  and  blacks,  team 
up  with  the  raging  minority.  The  fuzz  and 
the  troops  are  as  great  red  flags  to  a  herd  of 
bulls.  Now  here's  my  plan  to  defuse  the  dis- 
rupters. Give  'em  what  they're  crying  for. 
give.  It  to  'em  till  It's  coming  out  of  their 
ears,  and  give  It  to  the  vast  apathetic  ma- 
jority, too. 

Use  the  police  and  the  Guardsmen  to  en- 
force gigantic  Black  Studies  programs,  with 
classes  to  be  conducted  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
Attendance  to  be  compulsory  for  All  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  shape, 
disposition,  or  personal  preference. 

Police  to  drive  students  Into  classrooms 
and  keep  them  there  until  all  are  able  to  re- 
cite, letter  perfect,  the  complete  text  of 
Frantz  Fanon's  "Black  Skin,  White  Masks." 
Students  who  fall  this  test  must  pay  a  for- 
feit. The  forfeit  being  to  memorize  the  col- 
lected speeches  of  H.  Rap  Brown.  While  stu- 
dents are  thus  penned  up,  soul  food  may 
be  sent  In  from  the  outside  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, or  any  other  broad-minded  and  will- 
ing organization,  but  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  cooking  in  the  classroom. 

Compulsory  Swahlll  sessions  from  7  ajn. 
to  noon,  dealing  with  origins  of  Swahlll, 
comparative  studies  In  the  vernacular  of 
Pygmy  tribes  on  the  Iturl,  Swahlll  dialects 
of  Lamu,  Swahlll  dialects  of  Mombasa.  .  .  . 
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One  p.m.  Translation  class.  (Any  student 
who  takes  more  than  six  days  to  translate 
the  complete  plays  of  LeRol  Jones  Into  Swa- 
hlll wUl  be  strung  up  by  the  thumbs  In  the 
campus-quadrangle. ) 

The  Swahlll  sessions  wUl  be  followed  by 
a  lunch  period.  Recordings  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  screaming  "Fas- 
cist Pig  I"  and  "Olnkl"  will  be  piped  Into  the 
cafeteria:  the  volume  wlU  be  the  maximum 
made  possible  by  modem  electronics,  and 
there  will  be  no  let-up. 

Afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to 
"Black  Physics."  "Black  Geometry."  "Black 
Chemistry,"  "Black  Astrophysics,"  "Black 
Dlanetlcs,"  etc.,  etc.  There  will  also  be  courses 
in  African  basketweavlng,  African  fabric 
weaving.  African  Zlb-Zlb  Dancing,  African 
Naga-Naga  Singing,  and  African  mah-Jongg. 

Night  sessions  will  be  given  over  to  "Black 
History."  A  minimum  of  five  hours  of  Afri- 
can pre-hlstory  will  be  required;  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  this  lengthy  session  will 
be  promptly  bayonetted.  Courses  In  Black 
American  history  will  include  "How  Blacks 
Founded  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,"  "How 
Blacks  Built  the  Railroads  and  To  HeU  with 
the  Irish,"  "How  Blacks  Pounded  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  other  Institutions," 
and  "How  Blacks  Invented  the  Steam  En- 
gine Decades   Before  the   Russians." 

Students  must  take  76  hours  of  history 
tho  any  student  wishing  to  translate  the 
Quotations  of  Chairman  Mao  Into  SwahlU 
will  be  allowed  to  substitute  this  endeavor 
for  any  one  of  the  pure  Black  courses. 

All  students  who  refuse  to  disrupt  basket- 
ball games  will  be  Immersed  In  a  bath  of 
rotten  eggs. 

On  campuses  where  revolts  are  already  In 
progress,  crews  of  brick  layers  will  be  sent 
to  Administration  Buildings  occupied  by  de- 
fiant students.  These  brick  layers  will  pro- 
ceed to  wall  up  all  doors  and  windows  while 
Indulging  m  dialogue  of  this  nature:  "Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  the  way  this  new 
plastic  mortar  dries?  One  minute  It's  a  new 
pudding,  and  the  next  minute  It's  hard  as 
marble.  Why.  the  only  way  to  get  thru  a  brick 
wall  like  this  Is  to  blast.  I  wonder  If  there's 
any  dynamite  In  the  dean's  desk.  1  shouldn't 
think  so.  would  you.  Paddy?  .  .  ." 

If  my  modest  proposals  don't  cause  thou- 
sands of  moderate  students  to  run  scream- 
ing from  the  very  sight  of  those  frenzied 
disrupters  .  .  .  why.  I'll  be  one  mighty  cha- 
grined student  of  human  nature. 


ABOLISH    THE    HOUSE     INTERNAL 
SECURITY  COMMITTEE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Although 
the  committee  work  has  been  lacking  in 
substantive  results — unless  its  support- 
ers wish  to  refer  to  HUAC's  excessive  ex- 
penditures as  results — it  has  succeeded 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  publicity  en- 
gendered by  its  controverssial  inquiries. 
By  any  standard  other  than  publicity 
value,  this  committee  has  been  an  out- 
right failure. 

On  February  18,  House  Resolution  89, 
to  change  the  name  and  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  HUAC,  was  passed.  At  that 
time,  I  was  unavoidably  out  of  to'-n  and 
was  paired  against  this  resolution.  Today 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me  to 
abolish  this  committee. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce today,  with  several  colleagues,  a 
resolution  to  abolish  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee— HISC— and  trans- 
fer its  legitimate  functions  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Whether  as  HISC  or  HUAC,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  has  outlived 
Its  usefulness.  As  HUAC,  Its  ambiguous 
mandate  has  been  abused;  it  has  been 
used  as  an  excuse  to  trample  on  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  many  individuals 
and  to  deface  the  principles  of  justice 
vital  to  our  democracy.  As  HISC,  the 
prospects  are  for  more  of  the  same. 

This  committee  has  a  sorry  record  of 
encroaching  on  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  of  individuals — a  problem 
that  would  not  arise  if  its  few  relevant 
and  necessary  functions  were  carried  out 


THE     KNOWN     IMPERATIVES     ARE 
STILL  THE  CONTROLLING  ONES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  KEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
November  14,  the  distinguished  president 
of  Cornell  University.  James  A.  Perkins, 
delivered  the  following  address  before  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in 
New  York  City. 

President  Perkins'  examination  of  the 
causes  for  the  disarray  that  many  have 
noted  in  our  institutions,  and  his  rational 
discussion  of  why  some  of  the  conven- 
tions we  have  lived  by  may  be  in  tempo- 
rary disrepute,  as  well  worth  our  consid- 
eration. In  the  midst  of  the  growing  pub- 
lic concern  over  the  more  obvious  signs  of 
unrest  one  sees  on  American  campuses,  I 
was  also  particularly  struck  by  his  sug- 
gestion that — 

If  the  university  Is  where  much  of  the 
present  unrest  In  this  country  and  elsewhere 
was  born,  or  first  articulated.  It  is  also  the 
place  where  much  of  It  will  be  resolved. 

Such  a  resolution  will,  obviously,  not 
come  easily.  Nevertheless,  if — as  Mr.  Per- 
kins reminds  us — ^the  overriding  moral 
imperative  of  the  university,  as  well  as 
of  society,  is  the  growth  and  maturing  of 
the  individual.  It  could  well  be  that  our 
great  imiversities — as  our  chief  centers 
for  rational  inquiry  and  dispassionate 
criticism — will  be  where  so  many  of  the 
answers  we  seek  will  be  found. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  moved  by 
President  Perkins'  concluding  thought 
that— 

The  known  Imperatives  are  still  the  control- 
ling ones. 

And  his  restatement  of  that  which  we 
have  always  known  though  sometimes 
forgotten,  viz: 

Knowledge  Is  better  than  Ignorance,  love  is 
more  Impwrtant  than  hate,  compassion  is 
greater  than  distrust,  concern  is  more  con- 
structive than  detachment,  and  our  common 
humanity  is  more  central  to  our  future  than 
our  differences. 

Under  leave  so  granted,  Mr.  Perkins" 
remarks  are  now  set  forth,  as  follows: 
The  UNrvrKsrrr  and  the  New  Priorities 

(By  James  A.  Perkins) 
It  is  a  measure  of  our  changing  times  that 
university  administrators  who  may  have  ex- 
pected, as  I  did,  to  lead  an  educational  revo- 
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lutlon.  now  find  they  are  participating  In  a 
social  revolution  as  well.  Few  occupational 
groups  In  this  country  have  undergone  such 
rude  awakenings  as  college  and  university 
presidents,  and  few  have  had  to  spend  so 
much  of  their  time  trying  to  ferret  out  the 
causes  of  the  national  malaise.  We  may  not 
ft&ve  aU  the  answers — but  I  promise  you  we 
have  been  asked  all  the  questions  I 

This,  then,  Is  the  topic  to  which  I  address 
myself  in  this  message.  I  must  begin  with 
a  statement  of  principle  that  Is  the  basis  of 
all  that  follows. 

Social  BtabUlty  In  a  democracy  or  a  uni- 
versity Is  the  product  of  a  consensus  about 
social  priorities  and  moral  responslbllltlea. 
If  people  agree  on  what  Is  Important  and 
what  Is  right,  they  wlU  support  their  insti- 
tutions and  observe  the  etiquette  necessary 
for  social  cohesion.  Where  there  is  no  con- 
sensus on  the  ends  and  means,  both  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  social  discipline  will  be  In 
disarray. 

Today  In  the  United  States  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  are  In  disagreement 
on  these  matters.  As  a  result,  our  social 
structure  Is  In  disrepair,  and  the  conven- 
tions we  live  by  are  In  disrepute.  Most  se- 
rious of  all,  the  Institutions  that  are  com- 
mitted to  freedom  and  rationality  and  that 
rely  on  a  high  degree  of  civil  discourse  In  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs,  are  shaken  to  the 
core. 

So  It  is  imperative  that  we  understand  the 
sovu-ces  of  our  trouble  If  we  are  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  great  tasks  that  clamor 
for  attention. 

In  the  years  after  the  war.  from  roughly 
1945  to  1960,  this  country  achieved  a  con- 
sensus about  Its  basic  priorities  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  assumptions  on  which  we  built 
our  major  domestic  and  foreign  policies  were 
understood  and  accepted  by  most  of  the 
nation. 

Our  first  priority  was  to  forestall  a  third 
world  war.  Our  second  was  to  prevent  an- 
other widespread  economic  depression.  I 
think  many  of  us  may  have  forgotten  how 
large  these  two  fears  loomed  in  the  minds  of 
adults  who  had  gone  through  the  experi- 
ences of  the  thirties  and  forties.  Almost  all 
our  national  decisions  during  the  postwar 
period  were  governed  by  our  determination 
to  secure  a  peaceful  world  and  to  build  a 
strong  economy. 

In  terms  of  our  immediate  objectives,  the 
policies  we  evolved  to  deal  with  these  two 
priorities  were  successful.  Our  strategy  of 
mutual  deterrence,  combined  with  remark- 
ably creative  measures  In  both  the  economic 
and  cultxiral  areas  of  international  affairs, 
let  to  the  prospect  of  a  detente  with  Russia 
that,  at  least  until  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, seemed  to  open  up  the  possibilities 
of  understanding.  We  stopped  talking  about 
bomb  shelters  several  years  ago,  and  we  have 
lately  come  very  close  Indeed  to  a  nuclear 
noii)rollferatlon  treaty.  The  doomsday  clock 
that  pointed  one  minute  to  midnight  has 
been  set  back  a  full  five  minutes.  We  have 
secured  a  margin  of  survival. 

On  the  domestic  side,  the  whole  of  our 
social  legislation  during  the  New  Deal  era 
of  the  thirties  had  laid  the  groundwork  for 
our  belief  that  once  the  war  was  over  we 
would  be  able  to  stabilize  the  economy 
through  a  partnership  between  government 
and  private  Industry.  In  fact,  the  Ideals  and 
goals  of  the  welfare  state — which  held  out 
full  employment  and  a  rising  GNP  as  objec- 
tives that  were  as  desirable  as  any  govern- 
ment-based programs  for  the  public  good- 
were  so  widely  accepted  throughout  both 
business  and  government  that  considerable 
progress  was  made  toward  these  goals  in  a 
remarkably  brief  time.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  sixties,  fears  of  a  major  depression  had 
subsided,  the  general  affluence  had  spread 
beyond  our  most  optimistic  predictions. 

Yet  all  was  not  well.  Just  as  we  thought 
we  were  beginning  to  bring  our  first  two 
priorities  under  some  kind  of  control,  two 
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othar  ooncenu  were  rising  to  the  surface. 
Ttie  first  was  tbe  matter  of  Justice  for  the 
Negro,  made  Indelible  by  tbe  Supreme 
Court's  desegregation  decision  In  1964.  Tbe 
second  was  a  deepening  concern  over  the 
quality  of  tbe  life  we  bad  evolved.  Since 
1040  these  two  concerns  have  been  given  In- 
creasing priority  In  the  public  mind;  at 
times  they  seem  to  take  precedence  over 
everything  else  we  do. 

These  two  new  concerns  have  been  In  part 
produced  and  In  part  aggravated  by  our  pre- 
occupation with  meamrea  to  prevent  another 
war  and  another  deprMalon.  Not  only  did 
our  concentration  on  these  first  two  prlorl- 
tlea  blind  us  to  many  domestic  Ills  that  had 
been  festering  among  us  for  years,  but  the 
steps  we  had  taken  to  deal  with  these  priori- 
ties actually  generated  new  problems  for 
which  most  of  us  were  totally  unprepared. 

"The  quality  of  life"  was  not  a  topic  of 
much  conversation  In  tbe  forties  and  fifties. 
But  now  we  have  discovered  mat  our  con- 
ception of  what  makes  for  quality  In  life 
has  been  consistently  bruised  by  the  means 
we  have  used  to  achieve  our  overriding  prior- 
ities. Dvirlng  the  days  of  the  so-called  balance 
of  terror,  for  example,  we  were  prepared  to 
drive  our  civilization  underground  as  a  con- 
tiibutlo'n^  to  securing  our  strategic  posture. 
We  invested  considerable  energy,  you  may  re- 
member. In  devising  backyard  bomb  shelters 
and  a  style  of  life  to  fit  them. 

But  even  worse,  we  had  to  convince  our- 
selves that  we  were  In  fact  prepared  to  make 
a  nuclear  attack  on  Russia  In  order  to  make 
the  system  of  deterrence  credible.  We  had  to 
make  our  enemies  believe  In  our  Irrational- 
ity In  order  to  make  the  system  work — and 
this  posture  of  Irrationality  was  bound  to 
have  a  profoundly  unsettling  effect  on  a 
democratic  society  that  Is  founded  on  belief 
In  the  ultimate  rationality  of  man. 

When  the  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence 
was  placed  In  the  reserve  position,  we  chose 
Instead  to  deter  aggression.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, by  fighting  limited  wars  at  the  perim- 
eters of  Russia  and  China.  We  then  found 
ourselves,  however.  Involved  In  conflicts  In 
which  we  had  neither  friends  nor  enemies 
and  to  which  we  felt  no  strong  national  com- 
mitment. The  price  of  this  policy,  unforeseen 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  has  been  such  a 
division  of  the  American  people  that  It  has 
all  but  destroyed  the  consensus  we  so  pain- 
stakingly constructed  during  the  previous 
twenty  years.  And  with  the  erosion  of  our 
consensus  we  are  alarmed  by  the  rise  of  an 
extremism  that  Is  no  longer  held  In  tight 
check  by  agreement  at  the  center. 

Furthermore,  under  the  strategy  of  either 
central  or  limited  warfare  we  had  to  cre- 
ate a  large  and  powerful  military  establish- 
ment which  depended  upon  widespread  In- 
dustrial support  and  the  drafting  of  our 
young  Into  military  service.  The  very  scale 
of  the  effort  required  has  frightened  a  large 
section  of  our  population  embracing  all  age 
groups.  These  people  fear  a  military  estab- 
lishment that  seems  to  have  irresistible  re- 
quirements of  its  own.  cutting  across  many 
of  the  Indispensable  requirements  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  democratic  style. 

Turning  to  the  domestic  front.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  energy  we  have  spent  on  building 
the  Industrial  system  has,  to  be  sure,  satis- 
fled  many  of  our  needs  and  wants.  But  It  has 
also  profoundly  affected  the  quality  of  our 
Ufe.  In  the  name  of  full  employment  and  a 
burgeoning  economy,  we  have  made  the  nec- 
essities of  technology  the  determinants  of 
some  of  our  most  crucial  decisions  and  values. 
The  result  Is  that  we  are  now  faced  with 
polluted  air,  land,  lakes,  and  rivers:  the  dis- 
placement of  many  thousands  of  both  blue 
and  white  collar  workers  by  machines:  the 
exhaustion  of  some  of  our  most  precious  nat- 
ural resources;  and  the  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  the  balance  of  nature,  for  which  we 
may  have  to  pay  dearly  In  the  years  to  come. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  cause  of  domestic  Justice  has  suffered 
as  well.  For  the  most  part,  our  priority  pre- 
occupations simply  blinded  us  to  tbe  prob- 
lems of  the  Negro  and  the  poor  white.  Social 
reform  and  humane  concern  bypassed  the 
ghetto  and  the  noral  slum  and  followed  the 
worker  of  the  New  Deal  Into  the  suburbs. 
The  very  successes  of  this  reform  have  flnally 
served  to  Illuminate  the  glaring  inequities 
of  It.  The  more  widely  affluence  is  enjoyed, 
tbe  more  conspicuous  is  the  poverty  it  has 
not  touched.  The  better  and  more  universal 
education  has  become  at  all  levels,  the  more 
clearly  we  see  where  and  whom  It  has  failed. 
The  more  prevalent  is  productive  employ- 
ment, the  more  restless  and  frustrated  the 
remaining  unemployed. 

The  central  fact  of  our  current  malaise  Is 
that  the  older  generation  Is  still  largely  pre- 
occupied with  world  stability  and  productiv- 
ity while  the  new  generation  la  largely  pre- 
occupied with  Justice  and  the  quality  of 
life.  My  generation  Is  proud  of  Its  accom- 
plishments and  feels  that  It  has  been  given 
scant  credit  for  the  success  of  its  revolution. 
The  restless  members  of  the  new  generation 
accept  these  accomplishments  as  given  and 
are  frustrated  by  our  apparent  blindness  to 
new  matters  on  their  minds. 

Of  course,  this  division  is  not  absolute 
along  generational  lines.  Justice  and  life's 
quality  have  always  been  on  the  American 
agenda.  These  concerns  flrst  brought  our  an- 
ceator*  to  this  country;  they  became  the 
guldeposts  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  Constitution  and  they  have  been 
an  essential  yeast  In  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. The  point  Is  that  these  concerns  have 
lately  t>een  grossly  neglected — and  we  are 
now  paying  the  price. 

And  yet,  no  matter  where  we  begin,  the 
truth  is  that  we  cannot  exclusively  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  or 
to  the  renewal  of  our  environment.  For  they 
will  not  yield  to  solution  if  we  are  at  war  or 
If  we  cannot  pay  for  the  measures  that  are 
essential  to  solve  them.  We  have  to  keep 
the  peace  and  we  have  to  keep  the  economy 
strong.  Neither  of  these  priorities  will  toke 
care  of  Itself.  If  anything,  each  will  require 
increasingly  sophisticated  attention. 

But  It  Is  equally  obvious,  I  hope,  that  we 
slacken  our  efforts  to  solve  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  race,  poverty,  and  environment  at 
our  peril.  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  conduct 
this  nation's  affairs,  domestic  or  foreign, 
with  any  kind  of  equilibrium  if  these  prob- 
lems are  not  attacked  on  a  massive  scale. 

As  we  do  so,  however,  we  muat  face  the 
hydra  of  large  scale  and  large  organlzaUon. 
Technology  does  not  flourish  In  a  basement 
workshop,  and  a  national  economy  cannot  be 
monitored  from  the  perspective  of  the  dty. 
Both  technology  and  the  welfare  state  re- 
quire organization  of  large  and  formidable 
dimension.  And  they  have  brought  with  them 
the  rise  of  the  national  and  International 
corporation  and  the  national  labor  union,  not 
to  mention  the  shift  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility from  the  city  and  states  to  the  federal 
government.  One  unhappy  result  of  organiza- 
tion on  such  large  scale  was  the  fear,  partic- 
ularly on  the  part  of  the  young,  that  large 
organizations  would  dehumanize  and  thwart 
the  Individuality  of  those  who  became  part  of 
them. 

But  the  problem  remains,  becatise  large- 
scale  effort  Is  required  to  tackle  our  current 
problems  of  quality  and  Jiistlce,  for  they  are 
national  as  well  as  local.  We  must  now  recast 
and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  assignment  that 
lies  ahead  of  us.  It  is  no  less  than  the  devel- 
opment of  doctrines  and  policies  that  will 
embrace  careful  attention  to  all  four  pri- 
orities In  appropriate  masure.  This  means 
that  all  otir  policies,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, must  be  subjected  to  new  and  more 
complex  teats  to  determine  how  they  affect 
the  public  Interest.  It  also  means  that  the 
organizations  and  methods  we  have  evolved 
for  the  conduct  of  our  public  and  private 
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affairs  miut  be  reexamined  in  the  U^t  of 
our  new  balance  of  Imperatives.  Finally,  it 
means  that  we  must  develop  a  new  style  ot 
leadership  capable  of  Inventing  new  con- 
cepts, new  organizations,  and  new  arrange- 
ments to  deal  with  our  current  problems. 
These  new  leaders  must  possess  wide  vision, 
more  flexible  attitudes,  even  a  harder  realism, 
and  perhaps  a  greater  compassion  (or  tbe  In- 
dividual and  his  proper  fulfillment — which  Is, 
after  all,  the  essence  of  our  human  purpoee. 
The  demands  on  these  men  and  women  will 
push  our  notions  of  human  cai>aclty  to  new 
11ml  to. 

The  assignment  for  the  remainder  of  this 
cent\iry  is  vast — but  we  must  get  to  It  be- 
cause the  problems  to  be  resolved  will  not  go 
away.  As  a  bom  optimist,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  we  win  solve  them.  But  I  am  realist 
enough  to  know  that  doing  so  will  take  all 
we've  got.  Let  me  talk  a  bit  about  what  this 
Involves. 

FHrst,  we  are  going  to  have  to  strike  a  new 
balance  In  the  allocation  of  our  resources  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  We  may 
well  not  be  willing  to  support  another  Viet- 
nam as  long  as  our  cities  are  In  their  current 
state  of  disrepair.  We  will  have  to  emphasize 
other  means  of  keeping  the  peace,  relying 
more  on  economic  development  and  less  on 
military  assistance,  more  on  support  for  In- 
ternational agencies  and  less  on  antl-ICBM's, 
more  on  political  flexibility  in  our  relations 
with  China  and  less  on  confrontation  with 
potential  enemies,  more  on  nuclear  agree- 
ment and  disarmament  and  less  on  nuclear 
buildup.  The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  nations  may  well  be  a  more  explosive 
problem  than  the  gap  between  the  East  and 
the  West — and  It  Is  conceivable  that  this  gap 
oould  be  handled  with  a  quarter  of  our  de-' 
fense  budget. 

At  home  we  may  have  to  Invest  less  In 
consumer  goods  and  much  more  In  rebuild- 
ing our  cities.  In  providing  advantages  for 
our  disadvantaged,  and  In  creating  a  livable 
environment.  Shlfto  In  public  policy  and 
Indi^-ldual  priorities  will  have  to  be  made. 
Social  Investment  will  have  to  balance  the 
demands  for  productivity — even  If  produc- 
tivity has  to  be  curtailed.  And  yet  we  know 
that  on  many  occasions  Industry  has  dis- 
covered that  social  Investment  In  people  has 
led  to  Increased  productivity  rather  than  re- 
duced performance.  Corporate  aid  to  educa- 
tion during  the  last  two  decades,  while  In 
the  short  run  a  reduction  In  profits,  may  In 
the  medliun  rtm  be  the  most  productive  In- 
vestment of  all. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  restraint  In  our 
exercise  of  overseas  power  and  consumer  pre- 
rogatives may  not  face  the  gravest  of  obsta- 
cles. The  world  structure  of  over  120  nation 
states  Involves  serious  elements  of  instabil- 
ity. As  the  greatest  world  power,  the  United 
States  win  be  confronted  with  tinremittlng 
calls  to  keep  the  pteace  everywhere.  To  resist 
all  these  calls  will,  at  times,  seem  callous. 
As  consumers  we  equate  the  poesession  of 
things  not  only  with  an  advancing  standard 
of  living,  but  also  with  an  indispensable  re- 
lief from  hard  physical  labor.  But  broad 
education,  decent  living,  a  healthy  environ- 
ment, and  a  chance  to  grow  and  live  are 
also  essential  elements  In  a  proper  definition 
of  a  true  standard  of  living.  A  rearrangement 
of  our  personal  values  must  be  a  part  of 
our  salvation. 

All  of  our  institutions  must  now  turn  their 
full  attention  to  the  great  task  ahead — to 
humanize  our  lives  and  thus  to  humanize 
our  society.  The  corporation  will  have  to 
conceive  of  Itself,  as  many  do  now,  as  more 
of  a  public  service  Institution  with  a  wide 
range  of  social  responsibilities.  The  unions 
will  have  to  become  less  stlff-Jolnted  in  their 
preoccupation  with  Job  security,  the  after- 
glow of  a  depression  of  thirty-five  years 
ago.  Government  will  have  to  be  remodeled 
to  deal  with  twenty-first-century  problems 
with  something  better  than  oiir  eighteenth- 
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century  arrangements.  The  recent  party  con- 
ventions cannot  be  the  optimal  style  for  a 
great  people  to  elect  great  Presidents.  And 
what  will  be  the  role  of  the  American  uni- 
versity In  all  this?  Prom  an  admittedly 
parochial  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  universities  are  and  must  be  at  the  very 
center  of  our  reforms:  that.  If  the  university 
Is  where  much  of  the  present  unrest  In  this 
country  and  elsewhere  was  bom,  or  flrst  ar- 
ticulated, It  Is  also  the  place  where  much 
of  it  will  have  to  be  resolved.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  this  Is  so. 

First,  the  university  Is  society's  chief  cen- 
ter for  rational  Inquiry  and  dispassionate 
criticism.  In  a  society  with  an  insecure  focus 
and  irrational  extremes,  the  university,  pro- 
tected by  Its  leathery  doctrines  of  Institu- 
tional autonomy  and  academic  freedom,  is 
an  essential  haven  lor  the  careful  rethinking 
of  our  social  problems.  There  U  no  other 
Institution  where  creative  thought  can  be 
so  easily  tex>ught  to  bear  on  these  problems 
without  the  grinding  necessity  of  JusOfylng 
both  the  thought  process  and  the  solution  by 
Instant  reference  to  what  is  rather  than  what 
might  be. 

Second,  the  university  has  the  range  of 
talents  required  to  deal  with  the  many  facets 
of  our  current  problems.  Just  think  of  the 
range  of  expertise  required  to  rethink  our 
poeture  towards  the  sale  of  military  aircraft 
to  Peru  or  to  develop  sound  notions  aa  to  how 
to  deal  constructively  with  the  ghetto  1 
Where  else  can  proposed  solutlona  be  sub- 
jected to  such  rigid  scrutiny? 

Third,  the  new  leadership  must  be  edu- 
cated by  and  create  Ito  new  frame  of  refer- 
ence In  our  unlversltlee  and  colleges.  The  six 
million  Btudente  will  rise  to  nine  million  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  decade.  Outside  of  the 
family,  it  is  the  university  that  provides  the 
most  Important  contacts  between  the  gen- 
erations. Most  are  In  their  late  twenties  be- 
fore they  finish  their  formal  education,  and 
many  go  directly  Into  work  that  carries  con- 
siderable reeponslblllty.  Their  habits  of  mind, 
their  sense  of  priorities,  their  code*  of  be- 
havior, their  attitudes  toward  their  fellow 
men  have  been  formed  by  then,  and  theli 
stamp  on  the  course  of  national  affairs  for 
the  next  generation  will  be  unmistakable  If 
not  crucial. 

Finally  the  unlTcrslty  baa  an  obligation  to 
try  to  be  what  society  must  become — an 
open,  rational,  self-dlsclpllned,  and  essen- 
tially humane  community,  where  differences 
are  respected  or  at  least  tolerated,  but 
where,  to  use  Northrop  Frye's  elegant  phrase. 
"Concern  prevent*  detachment  from  degen- 
erating Into  indifference." 

From  this  foundation,  the  university  has  a 
great  obligation  to  work  with  society  on  the 
difficult  task  of  reordering  Its  priorities  and 
remodeling  Its  Institutions  to  deal  effectively 
with  our  great  new  purposes.  It  Is  an  assign- 
ment not  only  of  social  development  but  of 
the  blending  of  knowledge  and  purpose  that 
must  Infuse  those  who  will  graduate  to  work 
at  our  new  asslgnmente. 

This  Is  a  staggering  proepect  In  Itself,  but 
It  does  not  complete  the  roster  of  university 
responslbllltlee.  The  university  must  concern 
Iteelf  with  problems  that  go  beyond  otir  cur- 
rent priorities,  old  and  new.  and  help  prepare 
the  next  generation  to  deal  with  matters  we 
can  only  dimly  see  and  some  we  cannot  see 
at  all.  Who  In  the  1930'b  could  have  antici- 
pated the  lull  impact  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion? It  Is  Just  as  well  that  we  had  uni- 
versity professors  Interested  In  problems  of 
demography.  II  relevance  to  the  then  current 
scene  had  been  the  sole  criterion,  we  would 
now  be  trapped  In  the  dark  without  a  flash- 
light. Few  In  the  1930'8  anticipated  that  a 
thorough  understanding  ol  the  USSR  would 
be  a  condition  of  a  peaceful  world  In  the 
1950'8  and  1960's.  Few  in  the  1940'8  realized 
that  a  flrsthand  knowledge  ol  the  remote 
countries  ol  Southeast  Asia  could  be  a  criti- 
cal asset  In  a  ♦30-bllllon-a-year  war.  Few 
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considered  research  on  these  area*  relevant 
or  worth  the  attention  of  a  university. 

Relevance  too  narrowly  defined  can  be  a 
trap  to  destroy  our  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
future.  Relevance  Ignored  can  destroy  the 
chance  to  have  any  future  at  all.  The  univer- 
sity's commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge Is  the  best  guarantee  that  neither  the 
present  nor  the  future  wlU  be  too  heavily 
discounted.  Somewhere  in  the  ether  of  pure, 
unbridled  research  lie  the  seeds  of  the  next 
decade's  and  the  next  century's  crucial  pri- 
orities. The  university  Is  the  one  place  where 
ova  unseen  priorities  have  a  chance  to  be 
anticipated,  where  exploration  can  be  car- 
ried on  without  deadlines  or  stop  signs,  with- 
out legislative  pressure,  without  the  necessity 
for  solving  some  current  problem.  We  can 
call  this  legitimized  boondoggling  If  we  wish, 
but  my  reply  Is  that  we  haven't  had  enough 
of  It  In  recent  decades  or  we  would  not  be 
caught  so  short  today  In  the  current  crucial 
issues. 

But  concern  for  our  priorities,  old,  new,  and 
unforeseen,  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  total  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
of  a  university  education.  A  great  deal  ol 
university  effort  Is  spent  on  matters  that 
have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  problems  ol 
social  advance  and  public  affairs. 

The  university  has  become  the  home  lor 
the  artist  and  the  musician,  the  poet  and  the 
writer,  the  historian  and  the  linguist,  the 
chemUt  and  the  archaeologist.  Much  time 
must  be  spent  in  understanding  history  and 
culture,  not  only  our  own  but  that  ol  other 
peoples  as  weU.  And  creativity  In  the  arte 
and  sciences  proceeds  from  the  search  lor  the 
true  and  beautiful  without  which  man's  na- 
ture would  be  truly  impoverished. 

For,  after  all,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
human  exercise  Is  to  make  It  possible  for 
every  Individual  human  being  to  grow  to  his 
own  fullest  dimension.  It  Is  the  growth  and 
maturing  of  the  individual  that  Is  the  over- 
riding moral  Imperative  of  both  the  univer- 
sity and  society.  And  who  can  doubt  that  the 
known  Imperatives  are  still  the  controlling 
ones?  Knowledge  is  better  than  Ignorance, 
love  is  more  Important  than  hate,  compassion 
is  greater  than  distrust,  concern  is  more 
constructive  than  detachment,  and  our  com- 
mon humanity  Is  more  central  to  our  future 
than  our  differences. 

Some  of  these  moral  Imperatives  may  rep- 
resent matters  of  faith  rather  than  human 
characteristics  with  which  we  are  fanilllar, 
but  can  anyone  really  believe  we  have  any 
choice  other  than  to  act  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  true  for  us? 


YOUTH  GROUNDED 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 
Mr.  OI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  my  efforts  here  In  the  House  to  urge 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  to  reject 
Examiner  Arthur  S.  Present's  decision 
against  airline  youth  fares,  I  have  re- 
ceived many,  many  letters  in  my  office. 
These  letters  are  not  only  from  students, 
but  from  parents,  college  professors,  and 
a  cross  section  of  our  population.  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  single  letter  endorsing 
the  recent  CAB  decision. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  inserted  a  num- 
ber of  editorials  and  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject from  papers  across  the  Nation.  To- 
day I  place  the  following  articles  in  the 
Record: 
Tulane  University.  "Up,  Up  and  Awry"; 
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Arizona  State  University,  State  Press, 
"Airline  Youth  Pares  May  Cease," 
"Standby  Fare  Question  Still  Classes  as 
Mystery"' 
Kent  State  Stater,  "Something  Extra" ; 
Tufts  University  Observer,  "Elimina- 
tion of  Youth  Pare?"; 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
New  Hampshire,  "Youth  Discrimina- 
tion"; and 

Indiana  State  University,  Statesman, 
"Airline  Youth  Pares  Elimination  Re- 
viewed," "Youth  Grounded." 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  Tulane  University) 
Up.  Up   and   Awby 
Many  students  may  not  know  of  the  Immi- 
nent death  of  airline  youth  fares.  We  dldnt 
until  we  received  notice  from  a  consclentloua 
Congressman — Arnold  Olsen  (D-Mont.) . 

Rep.  Olsen  Informs  us  that  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  Examiner  Arthur  Present  haa  ruled 
the  youth  fare  elimination,  considering  It 
"discriminatory"  to  adult  passengers  who 
must  pay  full  fare.  Unless  overturned  by  a 
hearing  of  the  fuU  board,  the  decision  wlU 
take  effect  shortly. 

The  Hullabaloo  believes  that  Present  haa 
missed  the  point  entirely.  His  decision  would 
lead  to  the  grossest  sort  of  economic  dis- 
crimination against  students  as  well  as  great 
hardship  and  Inconvenience.  Olsen  urges  In- 
terested parents  and  students  to  write  to  him 
at  the  House  ol  Representatives  and  so  do  we. 

[From  Arizona  State  University,  Feb.  6, 19691 

AlELINB    TOXTTH    FaRZS    MAT     CeASE 

(By  Patricia  Carr) 
The  days  ol  airline  youth  fare  may  be 
niimbered,  according  to  a  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB)  examiner. 

Examiner  Arthur  Present  claims  youth  dis- 
counts are  "unjustly  discriminatory"  against 
passengers  paying  full  fare  and  should  bo 
abolished.  He  feels  that  since  persons  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  21  have  the  same  physical 
characteristics  as  adults,  they  should  pay  the 
same  fare. 

A  lederal  court-ordered  Investigation  was 
started  by  a  complaint  by  National  Trallways 
Bus  System  and  by  TCO  Industries  Inc.,  lor- 
merly  Transcontinental  Bus  System  Inc.  A 
long  study  by  the  CAB  resulted  In  an  83-page 
decision  by  Examiner  Present. 

American  Airlines,  originators  ol  the  youth 
fare  program,  most  vigorously  opposed  the 
recommendation. 

F.  J.  Mullen,  American's  vice  president  In 
charge  ol  marketing,  said  the  lower  rates  gave 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  see  their 
native  country. 

Another  spokesman  for  American  said  the 
airline  believes  such  fares  are  constructive 
and  should  be  continued. 

The  supervisor  of  American  Airlines  at  Sky 
Harbor  said  ticket  sales  will  drop  consider- 
ably If  the  recommendation  Is  passed  by  the 
CAB. 

Examiner  Present  did  rule  that  youth  lares 
were  reasonable  In  cost.  Even  though  use 
ol  the  fares  has  sharply  Increased  since  the 
program  began,  no  airline  has  reported  a  loea 
from  them. 

A  CAB  council  will  review  the  fare  question 
on  Feb.  21  to  determine  whether  those  imder 
21  must  pay  lull  lare. 


[From  Arizona  State  University,  Feb.  6, 19691 
Standbt  Fare  Question  Stua.  Classed  as 
Mystebt 
(By  Ted  Ledlngham) 
The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  deci- 
sion regarding  youth  fares  Is  still  a  mystery 
to  the  Phoenix  offices  ol  the  major  airlines. 
State  Press  Inquiries  disclosed. 

"We  have  been  watching  the  teletype  lor 
the  decision,"  said  Lon  Cooper  ol  American 
Airlines,  "but  so  far  we  have  heard  nothing." 
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OAB  examiner  Arthur  Preaent  claimed 
youth  dlscoxinu  are  "unjustly  discrimina- 
tory"' agaUMt  passengers  paying  full  fsire  and 
should  be  abolished. 

A  CAB  council  waa  to  have  reviewed  the 
fare  question  Friday  to  determine  whether 
those  under  21  must  pay  full  fare. 

American  Airlines  U  optimistic  for  the 
continuation  of  standby  fares,  said  Cooper. 

"If  they  were  to  be  discontinued,  there 
would  be  profound  repercussions,  as  we  have 
similar  programs  for  the  mlUtary  and  the 
clergy."  he  explained. 

John  Kozma.  district  sales  manager  of  Air 
West,  said  If  the  youth  fares  were  ruled  dis- 
criminatory and  abolished,  "It  would  be  a 
pretty  good  IndlcaUon  that  the  days  of  other 
special  fares  would  be  numbered." 

(From  the  TufU  University  Observer,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  19091 
Elimimatiok  or  Youth  Faax 

Youth  fare  discounts  for  airline  travel  will 
be  dlsconUnued  this  month  unless  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Board  overrules  a  decision  by 
one  of  Its  examiners. 

Although  the  law  permits  dlscovmta  to 
stimulate  speclflc  segments  of  the  population 
to  travel  by  air,  the  CAB  examiner  claims 
that  age  "alone  Is  not  valid  distinction  be- 
tween passengers. 

Moreover,  the  examiner  rejected  conten- 
tions that  the  youth  discounts  are  essential 
in  spurring  air  traffic  by  young  people  who 
could  not  ordinarily  afford  It. 

The  advent  of  the  youth  fare  also  helped 
the  airlines  to  All  seats  which  would  other- 
wise remain  vacant.  This  permits  the  airlines 
to  more  efficiently  utilize  Its  facilities  and 
depend  less  on  government  subsidies. 

Unless  the  CAB  Is  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  keeping  youth  fares,  these  dis- 
counts wlU  not  exist  when  we  leave  for  spring 
vacation. 

[From  Arizona  SUte  University] 
Standbt  Status  Mat  C»awhi.awp 

One  glimmering  privilege  granted  today's 
student  may  soon  be  extinguished  If  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  upholds  a  decision 
by  Examiner  Arthur  Present  to  eliminate 
half-fare  standby  Uckets  for  persons  under 
ai. 

In  Present's  83-page  decision,  he  Judged  the 
special  fare  discriminatory  to  adult  pas- 
sengers. If  accepted  by  the  five-member 
Board  tomorrow,  youth  fares  will  be  dropped 
In  30  days. 

But  there's  one  voice  In  Washington  that 
has  already  spoken  out  against  this  unfair 
ruling.  Representative  Arnold  Olsen 
(D-lIont.)  has  charged  that  elimination  of 
airline  youth  faree  would  encourage  young 
people  to  resume  Illegal  hltch-hlklng  prac- 
tices and  attempting  long,  unsafe  car  trlpa. 

The  charge  that  the  youth  faree  discrim- 
inate against  regular  passengers  Is  ridiculous. 
How  can  permitting  a  young  person  to  fly 
half-fare  on  a  seat  that  would  otherwise  go 
empty  be  considered  discrimination? 

Other  arguments  have  also  been  presented 
In  favor  of  retaining  the  present  system. 
Meet  passengers  over  21  are  restricted  by 
personal  demands  or  schedules  from  flying 
standby  and  a  change  to  Include  all  age 
groupe  on  standby  fares  would  mean  gen- 
eral havoc  for  the  reservation  system. 

A  spokesman  for  American  Airlines  has 
sUted  that  the  half-price  youth  fares  are 
constructive  and  ticket  sales  would  drop 
considerably  If  the  recommendation  Is  passed 
by  the  CAB.  The  revenue  loss  resulting  from 
elimination  of  the  existing  regulations  could 
mean  Increased  fares  for  all  p>&Bsengers. 

We  wonder  If  Examiner  Present  realizes 
that  present  youth  fares  also  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  caiue  of  education.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  an  important  factor  In  easing 
the  travel  burden  of  college  students.  Travel 
alone  Ls  a  form  of  education  and  thousands 
of  young  Americans — students  and  non-stu- 
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danta— have  been  able  to  aae  much  mora  of 
their  country  through  the  youth  fare  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  local  level,  too,  we  have  seen  the 
parallel  example  of  special  prices  to  encour- 
age young  people  to  attend  cultural  pro- 
grams. Yet  there  has  not  been  complaint 
from  other  patrons  at  such  events. 

Strict,  Imprudent  application  of  the  so- 
called  "non-dlBcrlmlnatlon"  ruling,  If  passed 
tomorrow,  would  threaten  half-fare  tickets 
for  youngsters,  military'  personnel,  and  oth- 
er special  fare  categories  now  provided. 

We  hope  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  takes 
a  closer  look  at  Examiner  Present's  decision, 
and  then  rescinds  It. 

If  upheld,  there  will  be  so  much  loat  and 
nothing  gained. 

[From  the  Kent  Stater,  Feb.  26,  1969] 
Something  Extra 

Last  Thursday,  The  Stater  said  In  an  edi- 
torial that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(C.A.B.)  was  going  to  re-evaluate  its  ruling 
on  the  projected  abolishment  of  youth-fare 
airline  tickets. 

The  C.A.B.  hearings  begin  tomorrow,  Feb- 
ruary 36.  In  Thursday's  editorial  The  Stater 
urged  students  to  convince  the  Board  that 
youth-fare  should  be  continued.  We  said  that 
the  Board  must  be  made  aware  that  youth 
fare  passengers  do  not  receive  the  same  serv- 
ices as  full  fare  passengers. 

They  must  receive  evidence  that  students 
across  the  nation  are  upset.  The  Stater  now 
has  In  Its  possession  a  petition,  begun  at 
Princeton  University,  which  is  available  for 
student  signatures. 

The  petition  reads : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  are  distressed  by  the 
recent  announcement  that  proposes  to  ter- 
minate half-fare  airline  travel.  We  believe 
that  the  service  afforded  half-fare  passengers 
Is  not  'substantially  slnUlar'  to  full-fare  serv- 
ice. Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  half-fare 
rates  are  not  discriminatory.  We  request  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  net  eliminate 
the  half-fare  rates." 

Those  who  would  like  to  add  their  name  to 
the  petition  may  do  so  in  The  Stater  office, 
100  Taylor. 

For  those  who  want  to  take  more  direct 
action.  Western  Union  offers  a  90  cent  "Opin- 
ion Telegram."  The  16  word  telegram  should 
be  addressed  to:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Mr.  John  H.  Crocker,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Wire  today,  or  the  airlines  may  be  forced 
to  charge  present  youth  fare  passengers 
"something  extra" — full  fare. 

[From  the  University  of  New  Hampshire] 
Youth  DiscaocxNATioN 

There  are  many  disadvantages  to  being 
young.  If  you  are  under  twenty-one  you  can't 
drink  and  you  can't  vote.  Car  Insurance 
rates  are  higher.  You're  more  likely  to  be 
drafted. 

But.  In  all  this  discrimination  there  Is  a 
time  when  we  are  happy  to  be  young — when 
we  buy  a  plane  ticket.  Simply  by  proving 
we  are  under  22  we  can  fly  anywhere  In  the 
country  for  half  or  two- thirds  fare.  Now, 
we  may  even  lose  that. 

Arthur  S.  Present,  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  ( CAB ) ,  has  asked  the  CAB 
to  eliminate  the  airline  youth  fare  because 
It  discriminates  against  older  passengers  who 
must  pay  full  fare.  If  this  decision  is  upheld 
by  the  CAB  It  will  go  Into  effect  within  30 
days. 

Representative  Arnold  Olsen  (D-Montana) 
Is  waging  a  strong  battle  against  passage  of 
the  Present  proposal.  He  has  built  an  Im- 
pressive argument  showing  that  no  one  will 
benefit  from  a  discontinuation  of  youth 
fares. 

He  says,  "A  change  to  Include  all  age 
groups  In  the  revenue  loss  resulting  from 
elimination  of  the  existing  regulations  could 
mean  Increased  fares  for  all  passengers;  and 
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that  present  youth  fares  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  cause  of  education. 

"Thousands  of  young  Americans,"  he  con- 
tinued, "have  been  enabled  by  the  youth  fare 
to  see  much  more  of  their  country.  They  have 
benefited  from  the  current  youth  fare  ar- 
rcmgement,  and  it  has  not  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  full-fare  passengers  because  space 
available  seats  are  empty  seats." 

Although  allowing  persons  of  a  certain  age 
group  a  special  discount  is,  in  a  sense  dis- 
criminatory. It  aids  a  particular  group,  not 
hurts  them.  Elimination  of  youth  fares 
would  be  a  disadvantage  to  everyone. 


(From  the  Indiana  Statesman] 
AnujNX  Youth  Faxes  Eliicination  Rkvixwed 

Representative  Arnold  Olsen  (D.  Mont.) 
today  charged  that  elimination  of  airline 
youth  fares  would  "encourage  thousands  of 
young  people  to  resimie  the  illegal  and  dan- 
gerous practice  of  hitch  hiking  or  to  attempt 
long,  exhausting  automobile  trips,  frequently 
In  unsafe  vehicles." 

He  argued  that  no  one  would  benefit  from 
a  discontinuation  of  youth  fares. 

Olsen  said  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) 
ruling  against  the  half-fare  standby  tickets 
for  i>ersons  under  21  "failed  to  combine  pru- 
dence and  Justice,  the  compatible  format 
necessary  to  formulate  any  dictate  of  society, 
according  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes." 

Examiner  Arthiu:  S.  Present,  author  of  the 
CAB  ruling.  Judged  the  special  fare  discrimi- 
natory to  adult  passengers.  If  upheld  by  the 
five-member  Board,  youth  faree  will  be 
dropped  In  30  days.  In  a  letter  to  CAB  Chair- 
man John  H.  Crooker,  Olsen  asked  that  the 
Tuesday  decision  be  reviewed  and  rescinded. 

"I  fall  to  see  bow  permitting  a  young  per- 
son to  fly  half  fare  on  a  seat  that  would 
otherwise  go  empty  discriminates  against  reg- 
ular passengers,"  Olsen  asserted. 

Continuing,  Olsen  argued  that  "prudent 
Justice  In  this  situation  would  be  influenced 
by  the  facts  that  most  passengers  over  21  are 
restricted  by  personal  demands  or  schedules 
from  fljrlng  space  available;  that  a  change  to 
Include  all  age  groups  In  the  standby  fares 
would  mean  havoc  for  the  reservation  sys- 
tem; that  the  revenue  loes  resulting  from 
elimination  of  the  existing  regulations  could 
mean  Increased  faxes  for  all  passengers;  and 
that  present  youth  fares  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  cause  of  education." 

"Persons  under  21  cannot  vote,"  he  con- 
tinued, "persons  under  26  cannot  serve  in 
Congress;  persona  under  62  cannot  receive 
Social  Security  retirement  benefits;  persona 
under  36  cannot  be  President  of  the  United 
States;  persons  over  21  cannot  enter  our 
military  academies;  and  persons  over  18  can- 
not serve  as  pages  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  In 
each  of  these  cases  there  Is  some  age  dis- 
crimination." 

Olsen  said  he  does  not  argue  that  all  these 
regulations  should  be  changed.  "There  are 
prudent  oonslderattons  supporting  some  of 
them.  However,  I  do  argue  that  there  is 
equally  prudent  support  for  retention  of  the 
student  fares." 

Urging  continued  emphasis  on  education, 
Olsen  cited  the  air  fare  as  "an  important 
factor  In  easing  the  travel  bvurden  of  thou- 
sands of  college  students.  I  believe  It  has 
been  In  the  spirit  of  the  Increased  attention 
our  government  has  given  to  Improve  educa- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  local  level, 
too,  we  have  all  seen  the  parallel  example  of 
special  prices  to  encourage  young  people  to 
attend  cultural  events." 

"Fiuther,"  Olsen  went  on.  "travel  alone  is 
a  form  of  education.  Thousands  of  yotmg 
Americans — students  and  non-students— 
have  been  enabled  by  the  youth  fare  to  see 
much  more  of  their  country.  They  have  ben- 
efitted from  the  current  youth  fare  arrange- 
ment, and  It  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of 
full-fare  passengers  because  space  available 
seats  are  empty  seats." 

Concludmg.  Olsen  asserted  that  "strict,  Im- 
prudent application  of  the  non-dlscrlmlna- 
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tlon  ruling  would  threaten  half-fare  tickets 
for  youngstere  between  2  and  12  years  of  age 
(reservations  oan  be  made  for  such  tickets), 
for  military  personnel  and  several  other  spe- 
cial fare  categories  now  properly  and  pru- 
dently provided  by  the  airlines." 

Olsen  called  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
nation's  parents  and  young  people  to  assist 
him  m  carrying  his  protests  to  the  CAB. 

Youth  Groundxd 
Many  Indiana  State  University  students 
may  be  affected  by  a  recent  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommendation  that  airlines'  youth 
faree  should  be  ended.  Unless  the  Board  de- 
cides to  review  the  decision  of  its  examiner, 
the  ruling  will  become  effective  Feb.  21. 

To  date,  students  use  the  reduced  rates  to 
travel  to  and  from  their  homes,  business  and 
vacation.  Spokesmen  for  Allegheny  and 
Trans-World  Airlines  told  The  Statesman 
that  several  thousand  Indiana  students  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  fares  with  no  re- 
ported loes  to  the  airlines. 

The  examiner's  rash  decision  Is  subject  to 
review  by  the  Board.  In  the  past,  the  CAB 
has  upheld  youth  fares  as  a  legitimate  way 
to  promote  airline  traffic.  The  examiner's 
rationale  rests  on  the  premise  that  "equality 
Is  paramount." 

The  Statesman  believes  that  discounts  are 
needed  to  not  only  fill  empty  seats  both  on 
existing  planes  and  the  larger  planes  that 
win  come  into  operation  soon  but  also  it 
permits  already  financially-burdened  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  travel  at  decent 
rates. 

The  current  youth-fare  case  was  triggered 
by  complaints  from  several  bus  companies 
who  fall  to  appeal  to  youth. 

We  encourage  all  students  who  oppose  this 
Infringement  on  their  opportunity  to  travel 
via  youth  fares  and  the  serious  attack  on  an 
airlines  right  to  fill  its  planes  to  contact  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009  and 
voice  their  protest  against  this  unfair  de- 
cision. It  is  Important  that  this  be  done 
within  the  next  30  days  so  that  a  new  hear- 
ing will  be  set.  otherwise  the  ruling  will 
automatically  become  law. 


XJKRAINIAN  PATRIOTISM 
REQENERATED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  step- 
ping up  the  persecution  of  Ukrainians 
by  the  Soviets  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  increased  activity  by  the  brave 
Ukrainisms  to  escape  their  Communist 
l>ondage  and  regain  their  freedom. 

Catholic  priests  are  being  arrested, 
synagogues  are  being  burned,  and  every 
totalitarian  device  is  being  anployed  by 
the  Soviets  to  Inflict  genocide  on  Ukraine 
culture. 

Communism  is  crumbling — as  those 
who  know  and  have  lived  under  commu- 
nism work  unceasingly  to  free  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  clippings  from 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Daily  for  Febru- 
ary 27,  1969,  so  our  colleagues  can  be 
apprised  of  the  terror  being  perp>etrated 
against  the  brave  Ukrainians: 

Abchbxshop    Wxltchkowskt     ABXXSTO)     IK 
Lviv — New  Wave  or  Persecution  Swexps 
Ovxs  Ukkainiak  Catholic  Church 
Phiiju>elphia. — According   to   reports    re- 
ceived from  reliable  sources,  the  Soviet  police 
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(MVD)  on  January  27,  1969,  arrested  In  Lvlv 
Most  Rev.  Wasyl  Welychkowsky.  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Lvlv.  The  Archbishop 
had  gone  to  confess  a  woman  In  her  home. 
Police  agents  followed  him  to  the  woman's 
home  and  arrested  him.  The  Archbishop  was 
then  taken  back  to  his  apartmgnt  where  a 
thorough  search  was  made.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop was  being  taken  away,  members  of 
the  sick  woman's  family  heard  one  of  the 
agents  say:  "You'll  never  see  him  again." 

On  the  same  day  a  host  of  other  Ukrainian 
Catholic  priests  were  arrested.  Their  names 
have  not  been  disclosed  as  yet. 

It  Is  said  that  about  a  month  and  a  half 
before  the  Archbishop's  arrest  he  was  visited 
by  a  man,  who  called  himself  a  toxirUt.  The 
man  spoke  French  and  said  he  was  a  priest. 
He  told  Archbishop  Welychkowsky  that  he 
had  come  with  a  tourist  group  and  had  In- 
structions from  the  Vatican  to  find  out  about 
the  activities  of  the  underground  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine.  The  man  said 
that  he  would  need  to  have  the  Information 
recorded  on  paper. 

It  soon  turned  out  that  the  man  was  no 
tourist,  but  an  agent  of  the  MVD.  Following 
Archbishop  Welychkowsky's  arrest  he  was 
shown  the  written  notes  which  he  had  made 
for  the  "tourist." 

PoUowlng  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop, 
searches  and  arrests  were  made  in  the  homes 
of  other  Ukrainian  Catholic  priests  In  Lvlv 
and  In  other  West  Ukrainian  cities. 

In  Stanlslavlv,  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  on  instructions  from  the  MVD, 
gave  out  lists  of  instructions  to  Ukrainian 
nuns.  The  instructions  warned  the  nuns  not 
to  attend  Masses,  receive  priests  In  their 
homes,  baptize  children,  or  persuade  people 
to  go  to  confession. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  Instructions 
would  bring  three  years  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  civil  rights. 

pochatev  stnod 
Last  f aU  a  synod  of  the  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox Church  was  held  In  Pochayev.  The  Or- 
thodox priests,  who  are  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Moscow  patriarchate,  complained 
that  the  underground  activities  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  priests  make  It  difficult 
for  them  to  carry  out  their  activities  among 
the  people.  They  made  a  Joint  appeal  to 
Moscow  to  help  them  in  llqiildatlng  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  In  Western 
XTkraine.  The  reply  came  Immediately:  "By 
1970,  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birth, 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  will  be  com- 
pletely cnished." 

In  addition,  an  Orthodox  bishop  arrived  In 
Western  Ukraine  from  Kiev,  and  In  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Orthodox  priests  attacked  them 
for  not  having  liquidated  the  Catholic 
Church  In  the  30-year  period  of  their  activ- 
ity. The  bishop  then  handed  out  small  tokens 
of  encouragement  to  the  Orthodox  priests: 
watches,  clothing,  and  money. 


gTT.T.ien  or  Stepan  Bandera  Lives  in  the 
United  States,  Bonn  Reports 

Bonn,  Qbrbiant. — A  Soviet  assassin  con- 
victed In  1961  of  sUylng  two  Ukrainian  emi- 
gre leaders  with  a  poison  gas  gun  has  been 
released  from  prison,  and  a  West  German 
magazine  says  be  Is  living  in  the  United 
States. 

The  West  German  Justice  Ministry  con- 
firmed that  Bogdan  N.  Stashlnsky,  37,  was 
released  from  prison  two  years  ago  after  serv- 
ing five  years  of  an  eight-year  prison  term 
and  left  West  Germany.  The  ministry  said  he 
was  eligible  for  release  because  he  had  served 
two-thirds  of  his  sentence. 

UVX    IN    DANGER 

The  ministry  said  he  was  allowed  to  leave 
West  Germany  because  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger here.  It  would  not  say  where  he  went. 

The  Hamburg  weekly  magazine  Stem  re- 
ported In  Its  current  Issue  that  Stashlnsky 
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and  bis  wife  went  to  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied by  Central  Intelligence  agents. 

"He  was  met  by  agents  of  the  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence service  CIA  and  Immediately  taken  to 
the  United  States  in  a  military  plane,"  the 
magazine  said. 

LIGHT   SENTENCE 

In  October,  1961,  the  West  German  Su- 
preme Court  sentenced  Stashlnsky  to  eight 
years  for  the  kUlings  in  Munich  of  xnotilnlan 
nationalist  leaders  Lev  Rebet  In  1967  and 
Stepan  Bandera  In  1969. 

Stashlnsky,  who  turned  himself  In,  said 
he  had  killed  on  orders  of  the  Soviet  secret 
service  with  pistols  that  sprayed  potasslimi 
cyanide  and  caused  Instant  death. 

UKRAINIAN  Mystery  :  Library  Fires — Archive 
Destruction  Linked  to  Struggle  Over  Na- 
tionalism 

Washington,  February  19 — There  was  an 
explosion,  and  then  a  fire.  Historic  collections 
of  Ukrainian  and  Jewish  archives  were  de- 
stroyed as  the  blaze  swept  through  a  17th- 
century  monastery  library  In  Kiev,  capital 
of  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 

An  obscure  paragraph  in  a  local  Kiev  news- 
paper, Kylvska  Pravda,  reported  the  destruc- 
tion last  November  of  the  Church  of  St. 
George  in  the  Vydubetsky  Monastery,  along 
wrlth  its  priceless  Slavic  and  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts. 

Strange  coincidences  attach  to  this  event, 
which  otherwise  could  have  been  only  a  tragic 
but  routine  Incident.  The  same  night,  Nov. 
26,  1968,  another  mysterious  fire  w£is  reported 
to  have  destroyed  the  Great  Synagogue  In  the 
Ukrainian  port  of  Odessa,  destroying  a  li- 
brary of  Jewish  documents. 

And  the  fire  at  St.  George's  Church  was 
the  second  time  in  recent  years  that  ar- 
chives of  Ukrainian  history  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  large  fire  of  obscure  origin. 

In  the  first  fire,  In  1964.  documents  on 
Ukrainian  history  and  culture  were  destroyed 
In  the  library  of  the  republic's  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS  RAISED 

To  Ukrainians  living  In  this  country  and 
Canada,  and  to  many  analysts  of  Soviet  af- 
fairs, the  fires  have  political  implications 
of  national  minorities  under  Soviet  Russian 
rule. 

Cultural  and  religious  suppression  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  widely 
noted  through  the  years.  The  Ukrainian  na- 
tionality and  heritage  has  been  a  more  In- 
termittent target  of  the  Kremlin's  drive  for 
cultural  assimilation. 

Starting  with  the  arrests  and  secret  trials 
of  dozens  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  In  the 
autumn  of  1965  there  Is  mounting  evidence  of 
a  Soviet  police  drive  to  clamp  down  on  dis- 
sident writers  and  tefuihers  whose  calls  for 
cultural  freedom  are  blended  Into  their  pride 
In  the  Ukrainian  national  heritage. 

Soviet  spokesmen  often  denounce  this  In- 
terest In  the  prerevolutlonary  culture  as 
"bourgeolse  nationalism,"  antl-Sovlet  and 
subversive.  The  existence  of  nationalist  dis- 
sent in  Ukraine  Is  cited  by  Western  analysts 
as  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Kremlin 
decided  to  occupy  Czechoslovakia  last  Au- 
gust and  reverse  the  liberalization  movement 
In  Prague,  before  Its  effects  spread  across  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  western 
Ukraine. 

It  Is  this  context  that  gives  the  fires  of 
Nov.  26,  1968,  their  political  overtones,  for 
Irreplaceable  archives  of  the  Ukrainian  her- 
itage and  that  of  Jews  settled  In  Ukraine 
were  reported  to  have  gone  up  In  smoke.  Ex- 
actly what  manuscripts  were  destroyed  In 
Odessa  Is  not  yet  known  here. 

archives  from  JEWISH  centers 

The  Hebraic  collections  of  the  Vydubetsky 
Monastery  consisted  sialnly  of  archives  from 
two  Jewish  Institutions  that  were  closed  In 
1933-34,  the  Vlnchevsky  Hebrew  Library  and 
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the  SclcnUflc  RcMArcta  Institute  of  Hebrew 
Proletarian  Culture  of  the  All-CTkralnlan 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

These  Institutions  had  over  150.000  toN 
umes  In  their  libraries  when  they  were  liq- 
uidated. The  collections  were  transferred 
to  the  VydubeUky  Monastery  In   1934. 

The  Slavic  collection  included  Ukrainian 
archives  from  the  Czarlst  and  Hapsburg  past, 
when  Ukraine  was  divided  between  Russian 
and  Austro- Hungarian  rule. 

The  collection  contained  some  of  the  man- 
uscrlpts  that  had  escaped  destruction  when, 
four  and  a  half  years  earlier,  the  library  of 
the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev 
was  set   afire. 

The  Odessa  synagogue  fire  originated  from 
a  short  circuit  In  an  adjoining  matzoh 
bakery,  according  to  a  report  from  Moscow 
released  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton. The  Vydubetsky  Monastery  fire  Is  under 
Investigation,  the  Ukrainian  press  agency 
said. 

But  the  first  fire,  on  May  14,  1964,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  officials  In  Kiev  to  have  been 
arson.  A  library  employe  named  Pohruszhal- 
sky  was  tried  In  Kiev  In  August,  1964.  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  Imprisonment  on  a  court 
finding  that  he  was  emotionally  unbalanced. 

The  oAdal  version  was  that  be  had  set 
the  blaa»-ln  anger  over  a  feud  with  the  chief 
librarian. 

George  LuckyJ.  professor  of  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  literature  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  In  Kiev  at  the  time  and  wit- 
nessed the  fire. 

He  wrote  this  description  In  the  academic 
Joxu-nal  Problems  of  Communism,  published 
by  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

"Standing  In  a  crowd  of  rather  apathetic 
spectators,"  Mr.  LuckyJ  wrote  In  a  recent  arti- 
cle, "I  was  struck  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
blaze  (It  was  still  btimlng  the  next  day). 
When  no  word  about  this  disaster  appeared 
In  the  local  press,  I  talked  to  some  Ukrainian 
writers  who  told  me  that  they  thought  the 
fire  was  an  act  of  sabotage,  but  they  had  no 
answer  as  to  who  might  be  the  saboteur." 

Many  months  later  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet reached  the  West,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  a^called  "underground"  documents  to 
be  smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
scribing the  trial  and  charging  that  the  arson 
had  been  a  deliberate  maneuver  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police,  the  KOB,  to  wipe  out  archives 
that  could  have  been  a  rallying  point  for 
Ukrainian  nationalist  sentiments. 

Among  the  manuscripts  destroyed  were 
records  of  Ukrainian  folklore,  literature  and 
history.  Including  documents  of  the  short- 
llved  antl-Sovlet  ITkralnlan  regime  of  19ia- 
19. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  downtown  Kiev,  had  the  largest  coIlecUon 
of  Ukrainian  writings  known  to  exist.  "A 
portion  of  those  archives  was  not  even  cata- 
logued yet  so  that  no  one  knows  what  there 
was  and  exactly  what  burned,"  the  under- 
ground pamphlet  said.  "They  are  lost  for- 
ever to  history." 

Whatever  was  left  when  the  fire  was  extln- 
g\Ushed  was  moved  to  the  Vydubetsky  Mon- 
astery near  blufts  overlooplng  the  Dnieper 
River. 


CONGRESSMAN  PRANK  HORTON 
CALLS  FOR  SUPREME  SACRIFICE 
MEDAL  FOR  FAMILIES  OP  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  fOTJiKD  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NXW    TOaK 

IN  TB£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIW 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  my 
privilege  to  Introduce  legislation  today 
which  establishes  the  creation  of  a  8u- 
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preme  Sacrifice  Medal  for  presentation 
to  the  survivors  of  American  service  men 
and  women  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
Vietnam. 

This  medal  is  dedicated  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  sacrificed  heroes  as  an  expression 
of  tribute  and  sorrow  from  a  grateful 
Nation.  This  medal  Is  designed  to  be  dis- 
played In  the  home  or  place  of  business 
as  a  reminder  that  our  Nation  Is  aware 
of  the  terrible  sacrifice  that  families  and 
loved  ones  make  In  shouldering  the  bur- 
den of  their  loss. 

Retroactive  to  December  1961,  this 
award  in  no  way  detracts  from  any  per- 
sonal honors  or  decorations  which  may 
be  awarded  to  deceased  servicemen  and 
women  who  have  responded  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  an  Important  expression  of  the  high 
esteem  that  Congress  holds  for  those  at 
home  who  pay  the  high  cost  of  a  cold 
war  In  Vietnam. 
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THE   AMERICAN    LEGION:    THE 
FIRST   50   YEARS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  ntDiAM A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  15-17. 
1969,  will  mark  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Legion. 
On  those  dates,  50  years  ago.  In  Paris. 
France,  a  caucus  of  World  War  I  veter- 
ans, responding  to  the  Idea  of  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  met  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  what  Is  now  the 
world's  largest  veterans  organization, 
with  2.6  million  members  in  16,300  posts 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
and  28  foreign  countries.  A  special  com- 
memorative stamp  Is  being  Issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  mark  this 
event.  The  Legion  Itself  is  giving,  as  a 
gift  to  the  Nation,  a  permanent  lighting 
system  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns 
In  Arlington  Cemetery. 

What  Is  that  mystical  thing,  that 
special  bond  created  among  those  who 
have  worn  their  country's  uniform? 
What  drew  those  men  together  In  1919? 
Shakespeare's  Henry  V,  exhorting  his 
soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Aglncourt. 
spoke  what  were  probably  the  noblest 
words  ever  written  to  describe  it: 

He  that  outlives  this  day.  and  comes  safe 

home 
WIU  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  Is  named. 

.  .  .  he'll  remember   with  advantages 
What  feaU  he  did  that  day  ...  we  In  It 

shall  be  remembered: 
We  few.  we  happy  few.  we  band  of  brothers: 
For  he  today  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother.  .  . 

So  the  "band  of  brothers"  met  in  Paris 
in  March  1919.  The  guns  of  "the  war  to 
end  all  wars"  had  been  silent  for  only 
4  months.  Less  than  2  years  before, 
on  June  13.  1917.  a  grimy  English  Chan- 
nel steamer  had  landed  the  first  of  what 
WM  to  be  2  million  American  soldiers  in 
France:  177  men.  headed  by  a  tall,  slim, 
cold-eyed  major  general  named  John  J. 
Pershing. 

March  1919— the  first  year  of  what  all 


hoped  and,  at  that  time,  had  reason  to 
assume  was  perpetual  peace,  but  no  man 
knew  that  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
20-year  armistice.  Behind  the  "band  of 
brothers"  were  the  green  fields  around  a 
sleepy  little  village  in  Plcardy  called 
Cantigny;  the  surrounding  plots  of  forest 
had  sheltered  90  German  artillery  bat- 
teries. On  the  night  of  May  3.  1918,  the 
18th  Infantry  of  the  American  1st  Di- 
vision, soon  to  get  its  immortal  name  of 
"Big  Red  1."  was  hammered  with 
15,000  rounds  of  artillery.  Two  hundred 
died;  600  were  woimded  or  gassed;  long 
lines  of  Doughboys  stretched  back  to  the 
rear,  led  like  blind  men,  hands  on  shoul- 
ders of  the  man  in  front. 

At  Chateau-Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood 
the  French  were  just  beginning  to  dig  up 
the  first  of  thousands  of  brass  machine- 
gun  cartridge  cases  from  their  fields  and 
orchards;  they  would  swear  the  metal 
tainted  the  fruit  for  years  afterward. 
The  grass  was  soon  to  come  up  again  on 
hill  231.  overlooking  the  Marne  at  Var- 
ennes,  where  the  German  5th  and  6th 
Grenadiers  had  smashed  themselves  to 
bits  against  McAlexander's  38th  Infantry 
Regiment. 

Soissons  lay  gloomy  and  gray  imder 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  French  winter. 
On  July  18.  1918,  the  French  General 
Magnln  had  wired  the  American  troops 
that  "You  rushed  into  the  fight  as  to  a 
fete." 

An  American  Army  and  American  air- 
power  had  been  bom  at  St.  Mihlel.  As 
the  first  caucus  got  down  to  business  in 
Paris,  the  rusting  wreckage  of  Lt.  Frank 
Luke's  Spad  still  marked  the  spot  where 
the  Texas  Balloon  Buster,  who  had 
racked  up  14  victories  in  8  days,  and  five 
of  them  in  8  minutes,  had  made  his  last 
stand.  Shot  down  and  confronted  by  a 
German  patrol,  the  wild  and  undisci- 
plined flying  genius  had  shot  it  out  rather 
than  be  taken  prisoner,  and  died  with  a 
Colt  .45  In  his  hand. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  was  quiet  that 
March  of  1919.  HUl  223  had  been  a  wasp's 
nest  of  machlneguns,  but  "every  time  a 
head  came  up,  I  knocked  It  down."  said 
corporal,  later  sergeant,  Alvln  York.  Re- 
turning from  the  hlU  with  his  bag  of 
German  prisoners,  York's  battalion  com- 
mander ordered  him  to  report  directly  to 
the  brigadier.  "Well.  York,"  said  the  as- 
tounded General  Lindsay,  "I  hear  you 
have  captured  the  whole  damned  Ger- 
man army."  "No,  sir;  I  only  have  132." 

The  men  who  met  In  Paris  in  1919  to 
found  the  Ameri^&n  Legion  could  not 
foresee  that  within  50  years  the  ranks 
of  their  Legion  comrades  would  be 
swelled  by  veterans  of  three  more  wars. 
Their  love  for  their  country,  their  belief 
and  faith  in  its  ideals,  and  their  hopes 
for  its  future  had  been  forged  smd 
strengthened  in  the  fiery  crucible  of 
World  War  I  that  had  dragged  the 
United  States  for  all  time  Into  the  posi- 
tion of  major  world  power.  Whether  they 
knew  the  direction  their  country  would 
take  In  the  years  to  come,  no  man  knows. 
But  we  can  be  sure  that  they  knew  of 
the  latent  potential  strength  and  possi- 
bilities that  lay  within  the  "band  of 
brothers"  and,  so,  as  the  preamble  to 
the  Legion  constitution  states,  they  de- 
termined that  "For  God  and  Country  we 
associate  ourselves  together  for  the  fol- 
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lowing  purposes."  Let  us  reflect  on  this 
preamble,  for  within  its  phrases  and 
what  they  mean  lie  the  objectives  and 
forces  that  have  made  the  American 
Legion  the  powerful  and  moving  force 
for  good  that  it  has  become. 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  for  as 
opening  phrase?  Our  country  stands 
upon  its  Constitution,  that  document 
termed  by  the  great  English  statesman 
Gladstone  "the  most  remarkable  work 
known  to  me  in  modem  times  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  human  intellect, 
at  a  single  stroke — so  to  speak — in  its 
application  to  political  affairs." 

To  maintain  law  and  order. 

This  is  one  of  the  eternal  truths  of  our 
American  Republic,  and  it  was  cited  in 
President  Thomas  Jefferson's  eighth  an- 
nual message  to  Congress  when  he  said: 
"Love  of  liberty,  obedience  to  law,  and 
support  of  the  public  authorities,  a  sure 
guaranty  of  permanence  of  our  repub- 
lic." 

To  foster  and  perpetuate  a  100  percent 
Americanism. 

This  idea  is  one  often  scomed  in  some 
circles.  It  is  charged  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Americanism,  let  alone  "100 
percent,"  but  to  those  who  carp,  and 
mock,  and  criticize,  I  would  respond  in 
this  fashion:  It  is  true  that  our  country 
is  a  melting  pot,  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
nationalities.  But  it  is  also  true  that  this 
has  been  distilled  into  something  found 
only  in  America;  it  is  a  national  will,  a 
national  ethic,  a  national  goal.  It  shows 
itself  in  a  country  that  goes  all  out  and 
at  the  expense  of  much  blood  and  treas- 
ure to  defeat  its  enemies,  then  turns  right 
aroimd  and  feeds  these  same  one-time 
enemies  and  helps  them  regain  their 
place  in  the  commimity  of  nations.  It  is 
manifested  in  that  coimtry  whose  citi- 
zenry gives  voluntarily  more  of  th^  pri- 
vate time  and  resources  in  attempts  to  do 
good  for  others  than  any  other  country 
on  earth.  Yes,  it  is  real,  and,  yes,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  worth  fostering  and  perpetu- 
ating. 

To  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents 
of  our  associations  In  the  Oreat  Wars. 

"We  band  of  brothers."  That  mystical 
bond  and  kinship  felt  among  men  who 
have  worn  their  country's  uniform,  and 
have  home  the  weight  of  its  batties,  is 
like  nothing  else  on  earth.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  face  of  war  are  also  those 
most  eager  and  dedicated  to  preserving 
the  peace  they  have  helped  to  secure. 

To  Inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obliga- 
tion to  the  community.  State  and  Nation. 

"Individual  obligation" — something  all 
too  often  cast  aside  today,  trampled  in 
the  dust  by  the  new  theories  that  the  in- 
dividual is  neither  responsible  for  nor 
owes  his  community.  State,  and  Nation 
anything,  but  that  society  collectively 
both  owes  the  individual  all,  and  is  mor- 
ally guilty  of  whatever  transerressions  the 
individual  commits.  This  is  a  sentiment 
totally  alien  to  all  enlightened  concepts 
of  human  natiu-e.  Restoration  of  this 
sense  of  individual  obligation  is  what  the 
country  needs  now  more  than  at  any 
other  time  in  its  history. 
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To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 
and  the  masses. 

Dictatorship,  despotism,  can  come  like 
thieves  in  the  night,  under  banners  that 
proclaim,  falsely,  equal  justice  and  lib- 
erty Eind  prosperity  for  all.  It  is  not  re- 
stricted to  one  certain  political  creed, 
this  danger;  is  not  confined  to  one  social 
or  economic  class  alone,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  another.  The  danger  is  dema- 
goguery  in  all  forms,  that  rends  a  nation, 
divides  its  people,  fills  them  with  fear 
and  foreboding,  and  then  sees  them  turn 
to  the  first  moimtebank  and  charlatan 
who  promises  them  relief  from  their 
troubles.  All  have  a  role  to  fulfill;  none 
has  a  right  to  impose  tyrannical  rule  on 
the  rest. 

To  make  right  the  master  of  might. 

None  need  fear  the  power  of  another 
if  those  who  wield  it  do  so  only  in  the 
name  of  what  is  right,  and  at  the  call 
and  plea  of  those  who  are  oppressed. 
When  a  country  is  granted  power,  it  also 
takes  on  the  solemn  obligation  to  use  it 
only  for  honorable  causes  and  in  defense 
of  the  rights  of  free  men. 

To  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth. 

No  nobler  objective  could  be  cited,  and, 
sadly  enough,  at  times  it  seems  that 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  achievement 
by  mankind  than  good  will  among  all 
and  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  it  is  a 
goal  to  be  kept  eternally  fixed  and 
worked  for,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

If  these  principles,  strong  and  un- 
tarnished and  shining,  can  be  passed 
on  to  future  generations,  then  that  gen- 
eration which  has  gone  before  will  know 
their  work  was  well  done,  and  their  duty 
to  those  who  come  after  them  has  been 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  carried 
out.  If  these  principles  endure,  then  so 
does  the  Nation  and  its  people.  If  they 
fail,  then  the  Nation  and  people  decline 
and  ultimately  fall.  And  a  sacred  trust 
will  have  been  betrayed. 

To  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comrade- 
ship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

When  men  band  together,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  and  no  matter  what 
the  bond,  they  take  upon  themselves 
responsibilities  and  duties  that  make 
this  very  association  an  outstanding  and 
special  thing.  "Mutual  helpfulness"  is  a 
simple  term,  but  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  simple  and  imcompllcated  state- 
ments, it  speaks  more  truth  then  vol- 
umes of  empty  rhetoric. 

so  THIS  IS  THE  AMZSICAN  LEGION  AFTEB  FIFTT 
TZARS 

Fifty  years  have  gone  by.  and  the 
men  of  three  more  wars — World  War 
n,  Korea,  and  now  Vietnam — ^have 
Joined  the  ranks  begun  by  their  com- 
rades-in-arms who  went  "over  there." 
Cantigny,  Soissons,  the  Mame,  Cha- 
teau-Thieny,  the  list  has  lengthened  to 
include  Pearl  Harbor,  Guadalcanal, 
Halfaya  Pass,  Anzio,  Salerno,  Omaha 
Beach,  St.  Lo,  Okinawa,  Tarawa,  Pusan, 
Inchon,  the  Chosin  Reservoir,  and  the 
newest  additions  of  the  Rock  Pile,  Da 
Nang,  Khe  Sanh,  Plei  Me,  and  the  Me- 
kong Delta. 
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The  Americkn  Legion  represents  some 
of  the  finest  of  America's  sons;  its  ideals, 
gosOs,  and  objectives  refiect  the  highest 
strivings  of  our  Nation;  Its  role  in  our 
Republic's  life  has  a  value  that  can  never 
be  calcinated.  With  its  first  50  years 
of  service  "to  God  and  Country"  behind 
it,  the  American  Legion  and  the  country 
it  serves  can  look  ahead  with  confidence 
to  many  more  years  of  the  Legion  play- 
ing a  significant  and  Important  role  in 
the  life  of  the  Nation. 


RACE  AND  VIOLENCE  IN 
WASHINGTON  STATE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINGTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TvLCSday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Race  and 
Violence  in  Washington  State"  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  65 -page  study  produced  as  the 
result  of  a  6-month,  statewide  survey  of 
racial  tensions.  The  study  was  effected 
by  the  Washington  State  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Civil  Dis- 
order. 

The  commission  originated  with  Gov. 
Dan  Evans'  Advisory  Council  on  Urban 
Affairs.  The  coimcll  directed  Secretary  of 
State  A.  Ludlow  Kramer  to  form  a  19- 
member  commission  which  first  met  in 
May  1968,  and  completed  its  work  in  De- 
cember 1968.  The  study  was  turned  over 
to  Governor  Evans  on  February  26,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  specific  goals  as- 
signed to  the  commission  were — 

To  educate  a  cross  section  of  the  pub- 
lic, black  and  white,  and  public  leaders 
in  particular,  about  the  potential  for  ra- 
cial disorders  in  the  State. 

To  describe,  as  the  Kemer  Commission 
largely  failed  to  do,  what  actions — ^public 
and  private — citizens  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent civil  disorders  from  occurring. 
To  set  down  a  list  of  recommendations 
for  additional  action  at  all  levels  of  pub- 
lic ajid  private  endeavor. 

To  ciJltlvate  a  greater  sense  of  deter- 
mination in  public  officials  and  private 
individuals  to  make  substantial  positive 
exertions  that  racial  peace  and  Justice 
require  at  this  time  in  history. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  com- 
mission's report  is  of  concern  to  all 
Americans  and  for  this  reason  I  submit, 
imder  unanimous  consent,  for  printing 
in  the  Record  excerpts  of  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer's 
Hilda  Bryant: 
Race  and  Violence  in  Washington  State 

In  this  report  we  are  concerned  with  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  racial  (i.e.  black) 
disorders  and  the  wider  matter  of  racial 
Wolence. 

The  Commission  believes  that  there  is  a 
complex  chemistry  In  the  causes  of  civil  dis- 
orders and  terrorism.  Some  causes  are  un- 
derlying causes,  some  are  contributory,  and 
some  are  the  trigger  or  spark  of  disorders. 

Basic  to  the  underlying  causes  Is  long- 
term,  pervasive  exclusion  of  those  who  are 
different  from  white  middle-class  America. 
This  exclusion,  which  Is  founded  In  both 
racial  and  cultural  discrimination,  has  be- 
come rlgldlfied  and  institutionalized  over 
time,  permeating  the  sodaU  economic,  polit- 
ical, legal  and  education  life  of  America. 
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Other  underlying  causes  are  black  poverty 
and  the  black  poverty  culture,  a  peycho- 
lo(lc*lly  deblUtaUng  environment  which 
originated  In  white  exclusion  and  whose 
present  makeup  is  still  conditioned  In  part 
by  white  discrimination. 

Another  underlying  cause  Is  the  presence 
oi  large  numbers  of  poor  and  underemployed 
blacks  In  a  segregated  and  confined  area, 
particularly  when  the  grouping  Is  not  en- 
tirely by  choice:  when  the  area  Is.  In  other 
words,  a  ghetto.  The  situation  Is  worsened 
when  such  people  are  unable  to  participate 
In  clty-wlde  economic,  educational,  recrea- 
ttonal.  social  and  governmental  life. 

Among  other  causes  ot  disorder,  some 
more  Important  than  others,  are: 

Awareness  oX  the  exclusion  referred  to 
above. 

LACk  of  understanding  of  the  machinery 
of  the  democratic  system  and  the  posslblll- 
ttes  for  change  within  It. 

Failure  of  government  to  provide  firm. 
bias-free  police  service  In  the  ghetto,  police 
service  that  has  the  confidence  of  the 
ghetto. 

Ijsck  of  avallablUty  and  equaUty  of  Justice 
before  the  law  and  the  courts  such  as  dis- 
parity of  bail  requirements,  sentencing,  pa- 
'  role  'procedures  and   unavailability  of  good 
IcgaT  tirvlce. 

Legitimization  of  violence  In  the  rhetoric 
of  black  extremism,  a  loose- tongued.  loose- 
minded  apologia  which  Is  self-defeating  to 
the  real  Interests  of  black  people  as  white 
racism  is  to  the  Interests  of  whites.  (Black 
extremism,  of  course,  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  positive  attitude  of  black  pride.) 

Overselling  of  the  potential  of  government 
programs  aimed  at  ending  pwverty,  with  re- 
sulting frustration  and  cynicism. 

Rising  expectations  brought  about  by  the 
real  gains  in  civil  rights  and  in  economic 
conditions,  which  heighten  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  a  feeling  of  Impatience,  thereby 
resulting  In  Increased  frustration. 

The  xinintentlonal  and  sometimes  irre- 
sponsible glorification  and  advertisement  of 
riots  by  the  media,  particularly  television 
and  radio. 

Boredom  and  lack  of  constructive  outlet 
for  energies  of  the  young. 

Rumors,  which  spread  fsOae  alarms  and 
Increase  tensions  in  both  white  and  black 
neighborhoods. 

Weather,  as  when  hot,  muggy  days  and 
nights  tend  to  bring  ghetto  people  living  In 
close  quarters  out  of  their  houses — uncom- 
fortable and  Irritable — and  onto  the  streets. 

The  ambivalence  and  confusion  with  which 
the  majority  in  society  react  to  black 
language  and  acts  of  violence.  White  people's 
sense  of  support  for  certain  black  gotkla  and 
their  sense  of  giJilt  for  society's  past  Injus- 
tices, sometimes  prevent  them  from  respond- 
ing with  consistent  firmness  to  destructive 
acts  by  criminal  elements  In  the  black  com- 
mvmity.  On  the  other  hand,  whites  often  are 
inconsistent  In  distinguishing  constructive 
militancy  from  criminality 

Finally,  like  the  Kemer  Commission,  we 
did  not  find  evidence  of  organized  agitation 
playing  a  role  in  causing  major  civil  dis- 
orders. However,  there  seems  little  question 
that  it  has  played  a  role  In  individual  crim- 
inal acta  in  our  state  and  there  is  no  dis- 
cernible obstacle  to  Its  also  playing  a  role 
in  civil  disorders  In  the  futur*. 

By  organized  agitation,  we  do  not  mean  a 
large  conspiracy;  there  Is  no  hint  of  that. 

What  we  do  mean  Is  organized  criminal 
activity  which  falsely  parades  In  the  guiam 
of  civil  disobedience  and  civil  rights;  that, 
of  course,  must  be  recognized  for  what  It  is 
and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

CAUSSS  paasxirr 

While  we  have  avoided  major  disorders  so 
far,  the  Commission  has  found  ample  evi- 
dence of  riot  causes  In  the  state  and  In  some 
ways  the  situation  la  deteriorating  rather 
than  Improving. 
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The  overall  economic  position  of  black  peo- 
pie  In  Washington  State  »8  slowly  improving, 
but  the  difference  U  so  small  between  our 
cities  and  those  that  have  bad  rlou  as  to  be 
nearly  negligible. 

Granted  that  white  and  black  citizens  in 
Washington  have  a  higher  personal  Income 
than  most  citizens  elsewhere.  But  the  dis- 
parity between  the  races— the  comparison  of 
standards  of  living— In  many  ways  may  be 
as  productive  of  racial  resentment  as  abso- 
lute deprivation. 

All  the  attendant  features  of  poverty  which 
make  up  the  poverty  culture — crime,  low  em- 
ployment, extreme  examples  of  bad  housing, 
health  backwardness  and  educational  dif- 
ficulties—are  present  In  Washington,  how- 
ever one  may  quibble  with  matters  of  degree. 

Further,  the  element  of  white  discrimina- 
tion is  not  missing.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
should  not  be  surprising  that  some  black 
people,  who  suffer  real  discrimination  often 
enough,  should  sometimes  misconstrue 
encounters  with  white  people. 

What  was  significant  in  the  Commission's 
field  trips  and  hearings  was  that  most  In- 
stances of  discrimination  seemed  to  derive 
as  much  from  the  victim's  economic  and 
cultural  position  as  hU  race.  It  would  seem 
that  many  In  today's  society  and  some  of 
society's  Institutions  are  economically  and 
culturally  prejudiced  as  much  or  more  than 
they  are  racially  prejudiced. 

Black  people  suffer  most  from  this  prej- 
udice because  most  blacks,  by  American 
standards,  are  poor.  Moreover,  since  moet  are 
poor,  even  those  who  are  not  are  often  as- 
sumed to  be  and  are  treated  accordingly— 
which  Is  not  so  with  whites. 

The  most  damaging  aspect  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  black  poor  Is  Its  Institu- 
tionalization by  an  unwitting  society. 

Most  of  society's  policies  are  designed  ac- 
cording to  middle  class  standards  of  equality 
which  result  In  demanding  more  of  ghetto 
residents  than  they  are  able  to  give  and  pro- 
vide less  protection  and  help  than  they  de- 
serve.   .      ^    ^ 

It  Is  our  Judgment  tliat  ClvU  Service  test 
requirements  for  some  Jobs  seem  too  high 
and  unachievable  for  persons  otherwise  qual- 
ified. The  same  Is  true  of  many  private  Job 
standards.  It  Is  unhealthy  for  society  to  ex- 
clude Its  culturally  different.  In  fact,  the 
Commission  discovered  a  great  many  hand- 
wringing  officials  who  want  to  hire  more  of 
the  poor,  especially  the  black  poor,  but  are 
held  back  by  Job  profiles. 

Theoretically  the  law  makes  only  "equal" 
demands  on  the  poor  (black)  in  other  ways. 
The  law  of  wage  gtarnlshment  Is  applied  even- 
ly but  only  the  poor  are  likely  to  experience 
It.  In  Washington  State's  concept  of  "equal" 
Justice,  a  creditor  may  garnish  the  wages  of 
a  debtor  before  the  courts  have  even  rendered 
a  Judgment  In  the  case. 

Similarly,  the  tenant  in  Washington  State 
may  not  refuse  to  pay  his  rent  even  if  the 
landlord  falls  to  keep  up  maintenance  of 
the  apartment;  under  the  law  the  landlord 
has  no  obligation  to  perform  that  mainte- 
nance. In  an  common  law.  tills  Is  perliaps 
the  only  Instance  where  legal  obligations  are 
not  mutual. 

The  most  pervasive  and  critical  catalytic 
cause  of  civil  disorders,  of  course.  Is  tension 
between  certain  residents  of  the  ghetto  and 
the  police.  In  most  of  the  Washington  cities 
visited  by  the  Commission,  police-ghetto  re- 
lations are  the  single  most  common  source 
of  complaints  and  agitation. 

The  white  police  are  the  most  tangible 
symbol  of  white  power  In  the  ghetto,  and 
as  such,  no  matter  how  competent  and  sen- 
sitive they  might  be,  bear  the  brunt  of  black 
resentment.  They  are  the  pressure  point  of 
confrontation. 

There  undoubtedly  are  a  certain  number  of 
racist  officers  in  the  police  departments  of 
Washington  State.  The  Commission  heard 
too  many  respected  black  citizens  wltb  no 
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axe  to  grind  make  too  many  specified  charges 
of  police  brutality,  rudeness  and  callous  in- 
difference to  totally  disregard  them. 

Testimony  was  also  heard  concerning  po- 
licemen who  conduct  searches  without  a  war- 
rant— and  not  merely  in  casee  where  the 
search  is  made  incidental  to  a  lawful  arrest. 
Plainly,  lower-class  ghetto  residences  are  not 
respected  to  the  same  degree  as  white,  mid- 
dle class  residences  elsewhere. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  under  the  present 
structure  of  complaint  procedures  in  all 
Washington  cities  visited  by  the  Commission 
to  ferret  out  prejudiced  policemen  and  have 
them  suspended. 

One  reason  that  more  ghetto  residents  are 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  police  than  are 
other  people  Is  that  the  high  crime  rate  in 
the  ghetto  brings  the  police  and  local  resi- 
dents into  more  frequent — almost  necessarily 
unpleasant — contact. 

The  dllenuna  Is  complicated  by  the  differ- 
ing cultural  outlooks  of  most  policemen,  who 
are  white,  and  most  ghetto  residents,  who  are 
black.  The  police  are  charged  with  enforcing 
the  law,  but  the  middle-class  morality  stand- 
ards of  behavior  of  society  are  sometimes 
confused  with  the  law  Itself. 

Many  In  the  white  middle-class,  for  ex- 
ample, take  a  more  tolerant  view  of  traffic 
violations  than  does  the  law  and  a  less  toler- 
ant view  of  personal  demeanor  and  attire. 
Unfortunately  some  policemen  not  only  Iden- 
tify with  these  standards  but  try  to  enforce 
them  In  the  ghetto.  Others,  recognizing  that 
their  outlook  and  those  of  the  ghetto  differ, 
are  unsure  as  to  what  kind  of  enforcement 
to  maintain  and  err  on  the  side  of  non- 
enforcement. 

How  to  strike  the  balance?  The  wliite,  mid- 
dle-class policeman  In  the  black,  lower  class 
ghetto  Is  confounded.  Police  and  ghetto 
dwellers  in  most  Washington  cities'  ghettos 
have  reached  a  point  where  communication 
Is  nearly  Impossible  on  some  matters. 

THE  DANGEkS  POSED 

The  Commission  concludes  that  sufficient 
preconditions  do  exist  in  Washington  State 
to  cause  major  civil  disorders.  In  the  past 
certain  arms  of  government  and  business 
have  made  notable  progress  In  dealing  wltb 
the  root  and  secondary  causes  of  disorders. 
But  the  swelling  chorus  of  black  Indignation 
and  threats  has  not  been  stilled. 

Some  of  the  violent  actions  of  late,  par- 
ticularly in  Seattle,  clearly  are  the  planned 
work  of  certain  extremist  blacks.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  these  extremists 
avowedly  employ  terrorism  against  police- 
men, firemen,  stores  and  apartment  houses  as 
an  alternative  to  rioting. 

The  terrorist  element  even  has  stated  that 
the  era  of  riots  is  over,  at  least  for  a  while, 
and  have  tiinted  at  "guerrilla  warfare."  But 
if  there  are  not  riots.  It  will  not  be  because 
the  extremists  have  turned  to  "guerrilla  war- 
fare." In  truth,  the  terrorism  of  recent 
months  does  not  preclude  open  civil  dis- 
orders, for  while  the  extremists  may  not  start 
a  civil  disorder  themselves,  others  may. 

Indeed,  the  Kemer  Commission  found  no 
evidence  in  the  major  race  riots  of  the  East 
that  the  initial  Incident  or  Incidents  bad 
been  planned.  What  the  extremists  do  man- 
age, besides  their  separate  crimes.  Is  to  con- 
tribute to  an  atnnosphere  of  violence  wiilch 
can  encourage  and  sustain  mob  action,  and 
that  they  are  doing. 

Dally  tension  and  sporadic  incidents 
might  at  any  time  develop  Into  full-fledged 
riot.  It  might  be  an  isolated  outbreak.  It 
might  also,  however,  be  encouraged  by  news 
of  similar  outbreaks  in  other  cities.  Minor 
strife  In  Washington  usually  increases  at 
those  times  major  violence  takes  place  else- 
where. 

For  example.  Seattle.  Spokane,  and  Tacoma 
all  had  small  disturbances  and  civil  disrup- 
tions In  the  days  of  April  1968.  foUowlng  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
when  slxable  rlota   were  occurring  In  the 
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East.  Incidents  of  arson,  false  alarms  and 
transit  vandalism  shot  up  noticeably  In 
Seattle.  Tacoma,  Spokane  and  even  Yakima 
had  riot  scares  conununicated  from  Seattle. 

Indeed,  It  was  reported  by  many  officials  in 
Washington  cities  outside  of  Seattle  that  if 
a  riot  occurred  In  their  respective  localities 
It  probably  would  come,  by  contagion,  after 
one  had  started  In  Seattle. 

Certain  blacks  repeatedly  told  representa- 
tives of  this  Commission  that  white  society 
only  learns  from  violence.  The  truth  Is  that 
If  riots  or  terrorism  were  ever  effective  instru- 
ments of  remonstrance,  they  arent  today. 
At  the  very  moet,  they  are  swords  that  cut  the 
wlelder  (and  his  neighbors)  more  than  his 
reputed  antagonist.  Indeed,  civil  disorders 
represent  the  single  most  dangerous  threat 
to  the  long  term  advancement  and  liberation 
of  poor  people,  particularly  the  black  poor, 
In  a  country  overwhelmingly  middle-class 
and  white.  Instead  of  forwarding  the  cause 
of  the  black  poor,  civil  disorders  threaten  to 
disrupt  and  retard  the  numerous  efforts  that 
blacks  and  their  white  allies  have  undertaken 
In  the  ghetto. 

Not  only  would  a  riot  In,  say  Seattle  or 
Tacoma.  probably  result,  as  In  Newark  and 
Detroit.  In  far  more  black  injuries  and  deaths 
and  property  damage  than  whites,  would  suf- 
fer, but  It  very  likely  would  threaten  to  loose 
the  violence  of  some  whites  who  are  racist 
and  Eilarmlsts. 

Indeed,  both  city  officials  and  black  lead- 
ers in  Yakima  confessed  to  the  Commission 
that  their  primary  fear  was  pot  of  a  black 
riot,  but  of  white  vigilantes  who  might  stage 
a  "preventive  attack"  on  local  blacks  after 
a  word  of  a  riot  elsewhere.  Similar  qualms 
were  voiced  In  otlier  cities. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   ATTTTODES 

Attitudes,  factually  based  or  not,  are  often 
the  reality  with  which  we  must  deal. 

Overt  bigotry  is  present  in  Wasliington 
State,  but  the  more  widespread  problem  Is 
prejudice  which  is  subtle,  and  sometimes, 
therefore,  more  cruel.  The  basis  Is  lazy  think- 
ing, a  combination  of  ignorance,  over-gen- 
eralizations and  Indifference. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  prejudice 
of  Individual  whites  does  not  represent  the 
most  serious  obsUcle  to  the  black  advance. 
What  does  Is  Institutionalized  prejudice,  the 
cementing  of  the  middle-class  values  Into  the 
economic  and  governmental  structure  In 
ways  which  effectively  discriminate  against 
the  disadvantaged  blacks.  Industrial  senior- 
ity systems  In  unions,  once  used  against  em- 
ployers, now  effectively  keep  down  blacks,  as 
does  recruitment  by  referral,  though  they 
may  not  be  overtly  dlscrtmlnatory,  nor  even 
viewed  In  that  light  by  many  union  members. 

Similarly,  prohibitions  against  hiring  any- 
body with  a  criminal  record  is  effectively  prej- 
udicial to  graduates  of  the  ghetto. 

The  Commission  also  must  report  It  found 
ample  evidence  In  Washington  State  erf  a 
developing  black  bigotry  which  already  Is 
nearly  as  much  a  threat  to  progress  as  Is 
white  bigotry. 

Just  as  the  terrorism  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 

and  other  open,  radical  Tightest  movements 

-prosper  until  decent  opinion  ralUes  against 

them,    the    black    counter-bigots    mvist    be 

confronted  now  by  people  of  all  races. 

To  a  large  extent  the  Ideology  of  black 
racism  is  Imported.  Many  otherwise  well- 
meaning  persons  have  been  seduced  by  its 
half-truths,  overgenerallzations,  and  false 
absolutes.  Moreover.  Just  as  some  non-racist 
whites  have  defended  the  outright  bigots  as 
"honorable  men,"  there  are  blacks  who  ex- 
cuse the  excesses  of  the  black  bigots  on  the 
ground  they  are  building  black  "pride." 

A  racial  generalization  the  Commission 
repeatedly  encountered,  that  "violence  Is  all 
that  white  people  understand,"  Is  a  sltir 
that  attributes  the  stupidity  of  a  faction  or 
a  race  to  the  whole  and  Is  unwitting  parody 
of  remarks  made  by  white  bigots.  Indeed,  It 
sometimes   appears    that   the   black   racists 
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merely  have  turned  white  racist  arguments 
on  their  heads. 

THE  SnJCNT  MIDDLE 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  tendency  to  overesti- 
mate the  Influence  of  the  extremists.  A 
University  of  Washington  study  of  Seattle's 
Central  Area  showed  that  most  blacks  there 
tended  to  consider  their  "leadership"  to  be 
the  established  moderates,  not  the  extremists. 
Such  ordinary  citizens  found  Seattle  a  cold 
city,  but  foimd  whites  In  the  Central  Area 
friendly.  They  seemed  afraid  both  of  neigh- 
borhood hoodlumlsm  and  excesses  of  the 
police. 

What  the  special  studies  of  the  Kemer 
Commission  most  graphically  demonstrate  Is 
the  variety  of  opinion  among  both  blacks  and 
whites — the  point  confirmed  by  this  Com- 
mission's analysis  of  Washington  State,  and 
the  truth  that  confounds  the  demogogues 
and  racists. 

There  is  a  vast  overlap,  however,  of  well- 
meaning  whites  and  well-meaning  blacks. 
They  disagree  on  some  points  of  analysts  and 
proposed  solutions.  But  they  both  have  a 
stake — and  an  obligation — In  fending  off  the 
extremes. 

Those  blacks  who  believe  In  violence  and 
those  whites  who  believe  In  repression  make 
the  headlines.  But  If  both  races  arc  to  pro- 
gress, the  silent  middle  will  have  to  raise 
Its  voice. 

GHETTOIZATION 

Washington's  cities  since  World  War  II 
have  been  recipients  of  the  last  major  wave 
of  "Immigrants"  In  this  country.  These  Im- 
migrants. Negroes,  have  moved  within  our 
own  nation.  Their  reasons  for  coming  to 
Washington  were  the  same  as  the  European 
immigrants  and  Easterners  who  preceded 
them,  the  search  for  opportunity,  economic 
achievement  and  an  escape  from  social  in- 
justice 

Though  in-mlgratlon  still  continues,  most 
of  the  present  growth  in  the  black  com- 
munity Is  from  natural  Increase.  However, 
three-fifths  of  blacks  In  Washington  were 
bom  elsewhere.  Half  of  these  immigrants 
came  from  the  South,  the  others  mostly  from 
Eastern  and  California  cities. 

They  overwhelmingly  tend  to  settle  in 
cities  forming  clusters  of  blacks  In  single 
areas,  effectively  ghettos.  East-Pasco  is  all 
black,  Seattle's  Central  Area  has  shifted  from 
one-quarter  to  three-flfths  black  and 
Tacoma's  Hilltop  area  Is  following  the  same 
pattern. 

Recent  open  housing  legislation  enacted 
nationally  and  locally  will  aid  to  some  de- 
gree m  breaking  down  patterns  of  residen- 
tial segregation.  However,  there  are  other 
problems  that  contribute  to  the  segregation 
that  must  also  be  dealt  with.  According  to 
the  Seattle  Urban  League,  they  are: 

Umited  choice  confined  to  approximately 
3  houses  compared  to  the  white  buyer's 
choice  of  20. 

Equal  treatment  offered  by  only  four  per 
cent  of  realtors. 

Unpleasantness  or  strain  involved  in  two 
of  three  contacts. 

Twice  as  many  false  starts  as  the  white 
buyers;    I.e.,   cancellation   of   arrangements. 

Lack  of  preferred  housing  the  Negro  buyer 
can  afford.  The  majority  of  houses  made 
available  to  Negroes  are  In  the  $20,000  to 
$40,000  range,  the  majority  of  buyers  are 
looking  for  houses  in  the  $16,000  to  $25,000 
range. 

TTie  conclusion  reached  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  ap- 
ply to  this  state.  They  found  that  although 
the  Incomes  of  both  blacks  and  whites  have 
been  rising  rapidly: 

"Negro  Incomes  still  remain  far  below 
those  of  whites.  Negro  median  family  in- 
come was  only  58  per  cent  of  the  white 
median  in  1966. 

"Negro  family  Income  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  wlilte  famUy  Income  growth.  In  con- 
stant   1965   dollars,   median   non-white   in- 
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come  in  1947  was  $3,174  lower  than  median 
white  income.  By  1966,  the  gap  had  grown  to 
$3,036." 

A  Central  question  regarding  Income  Is 
that  of  parity.  When  will  Negroes  or  other 
minorities  make  as  much  money  as  their 
white  counterparts?  The  answer  Is:  not  for  a 
long  time.  Negroes  have  such  a  low  level  of 
Income  now  that  even  If  the  rate  of  Increase 
In  Income  for  Negroes  were  three  times  that 
for  whites.  It  would  take  10  years  to  reach 
parity,  and  an  Increase  rate  as  rapid  as  that 
Is  unrealistic. 

It  would  appear  that  If  Negro  Income  Is  to 
be  Increased  through  more  education  for  Ne- 
groes, money  to  pay  for  that  education  will 
have  to  be  found.  The  Negro  today  Is  In  a 
bind,  admonished  to  seek  higher  education 
and  then  denied  the  resources  necessary  to 
obtain  that  education. 

CRIME 

In  Seattle,  the  census  tracts  that  make  up 
the  Central  Area  have  the  highest  crime 
rates  In  the  city  and  would  have  so  even 
without  race-related  crimes. 

Says  the  Kemer  Commission:  "Within 
larger  cities,  person  and  property  Insecurity 
has  consistently  been  highest  In  older  neigh- 
borhoods encircling  the  downtown  business 
district. 

"High  crime  rates  have  persisted  In  these 
Inner  areas  even  though  the  ethnic  charac- 
ter of  their  residents  continually  changed." 

The  same  pattern  essentially  has  been  true 
In  most  Washington  cities.  One  distinction 
does  exist.  Negroes  who  had  prospered  enough 
to  acquire  other  housing  found  It  very  diffi- 
cult. If  not  Impossible,  to  leave  these  areaa 
because  of  residential  segregation. 

Therefore,  the  Negro  who  possesses  the  re- 
sources to  seek  a  more  secure  environment 
for  his  family  Is  forced  by  discrimination  to 
remain  amidst  the  chaos  of  the  ghetto. 

In  short,  the  greatest  victims  of  crime  are 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  residents  of  the 
ghetto.  There  is  little  applause  for  this  crime 
in  the  black  communities  of  Washington. 
Residents  have  been  frightened  by  the  rise  in 
crime  and  have  become  Indignant  about 
wliat  they  feel  to  be  a  lack  of  police  pro- 
tection In  their  neighborhoods. 

This  raises  a  double  problem.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  Negro  communities  are  inse- 
cure because  of  the  existence  of  high  crime 
rates,  but  also,  they,  like  their  white  coun- 
terparts, have  abrasive  relationships  with  the 
pKJllce  whenever  they  come  In  contact. 

This  combines  with  a  feeling  of  a  double 
standard  of  Justice  and  helps  to  erode  police- 
community  respect. 

HEALTH 

In  Washington,  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
among  Negroes  is  approximately  2.5  times 
that  of  Caucasians.  In  1967,  the  rate  among 
whites  was  17.8  Infant  deaths  per  one  thou- 
sand live  births.  The  rate  among  blacks 
was  42.8  deaths  per  one  thousand  live  births. 

This  represented  an  increase  In  the  mor- 
tality rate  for  blacks  over  the  last  decade, 
while  the  rate  for  whites  decreased  over  the 
same  period. 

The  ratio  of  tuberculosis,  as  between  the 
white  and  Negro  population  gives  further 
evidence  of  the  poor  health  conditions  of 
residents  of  the  ghetto.  In  Seattie,  the  Inci- 
dence of  tuberculosU  among  non-whites  was 
2.4  times  that  of  whites  in  1967. 

We  must  examine  our  medical  system  in 
order  to  determine  why  health  care  remains 
unobtainable.  One  problem  Is  lack  of  Infor- 
mation about  services  available  among  thoee 
who  need  care.  Knowledge  about  free  immu- 
nization clinics,  dental  services,  charity  hos- 
pitals and  consultation  services  does  not 
reach  many  of  the  people  who  desperately 
need  these  services. 

Lack  of  professional  sensitivity  to  the 
problem  is  another  reason  services  don't 
reach  the  poor.  The  physician  who  travels 
from  his  suburban  home  to  his  suburban 
clinic  or  his  downtown  office  rarely  witnesses 
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the  crlUcal  ne«<la  of  the  va*t  number  of  peo- 
ple who  either  are  not  able  or  not  inclined  to 
come  to  htm. 

Our  health  profeaalonal  schoole  have  not 
done  enough  to  train  members  at  culttiral 
and  racial  mlnorltlea  and  at  present,  there 
are  only  four  Negro  dentlata  and  only  19 
Negro  ph3r»lclan«  prac«clng  In  our  rtate. 

KDUCATIOlt 

Tb«  State  of  Washington  may  well  take 
pride  In  the  quality  of  Ita  public  education 
system  which,  by  almost  any  standard,  is  one 
of  the  best  In  the  naUon.  A  National  Edu- 
cation Association  publication  shows  Wash- 
ington first  in  the  number  of  students  pass- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  mental  test  and  sec- 
ond in  the  median  years  of  education  com- 
pleted by  students  for  1960. 

The  schools,  then,  prepare  a  majority  of 
students  to  become  successful  members  of 
society.  But  this  has  not  been  true  for  many 
minority  group  members. 

Tests  given  at  schools  In  Seattle  with  en- 
rollments of  over  three-quarters  Negro  point 
out  the  disparity  In  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  these  students  when  compared  to 
other  studenu  In  the  city. 

Washington  Junior  High  School  In  the 
ghetto,  shows  achievement  scores  far  below 
the   mean   for  the  city. 

The  following  table,  using  selected  pupU 
indices  for  19«7-«8.  Is  Illustrative: 

Washington    City 
Orade  8:  Junior  High     Mean 

Reading    »  63 

Spelling 34  64 

Language  arts 18  *1 

Arithmetic  computation 19  36 

The  lack  of  achievement  in  education  by 
Negroes  Is  further  lUustrated  by  the  scarcity 
of  Negro  students  attending  college.  The 
University  of  Washington  last  spring  esti- 
mated black  enrollment  at  only  .008  per  cent 
when  the  black  population  of  the  state  Is  a.O 
per  cent.  Recent  recruiting  efforts  by  the 
University  have  tripled  the  Negro  enrollment 
at  the  school  but  Negroes  stlU  make  up  only 
.015  per  cent  of  the  totaL 

This  past  year.  90  per  cent  of  the  new 
teachers  entering  a  major  school  district  In 
the  state  requested  that  they  not  be  as- 
signed to  schooU  with  black  students.  The 
fears  of  teachers  and  their  lack  of  ualnlng  in 
teaching  the  disadvantaged  adds  to  the  prob- 
lems of  educating  the  ghetto  youth. 

OKCAmZINO    FOE    ACTIOIf 

To  establish  equality  of  opportunity  will 
necessitate  a  state-wide  commitment,  with 
county  and  municipal  governments  setting 
up  new  organizational  apparatus  and  provid- 
ing new  leadership,  and  with  the  private  sec- 
tor doing  the  same. 

Tax  reform  Is  needed  to  provide  more 
money,  to  remove  tax  inequities  and  to  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  that  will  aid  in.  rather 
than  Impair  the  economic  progress  of  the 
ghetto. 

We  would  point  especially  to  the  State 
Boud  Against  Discrimination  as  a  State  op- 
•TKtlon  in  need  of  reorganization.  The  con- 
siderable accomplishments  of  the  Board  to 
date  have  come  in  spite  of  Its  structure, 
rather  than  because  of  It.  Clearly,  more  staff 
are  needed  to  handle  present  functions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  complaints. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  only 
agency  capable  of  functioning  as  an  over-all 
coordinator  of  anti-poverty  efforts  in  the  state 
Is  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
If  necessary  It  should  fund  Its  OEO  In  order 
to  manage  this  function. 

We  recommend  that  the  state  establish  an 
office  In  Washington.  DC.  to  serve  an  Infor- 
mation and  liaison  role  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. An  office  In  the  national  capital 
would  provide  the  state  with  fast,  thorough 
Information  on  legislation  and  policies  of  the 
national  government  and  also  would  give  the 
state  greater  Influence  on  the  shaping  of  such 
laws  and  policies. 
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We  Indorse  the  concept  of  an  ombudsman 
In  state  government  officially  designated  to 
hear  complaints  against  the  state  by  private 
Individuals.  The  ombudsman  would  possess 
a  staff  to  investigate  charges  made  against 
decisions  of  the  state  or  Its  employees. 

We  recommend  that  the  legislature  allocate 
block  grants  of  money  to  cities  and  com- 
munities to  Improve  law  enforcement,  the 
delivery  of  services,  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  the  development  of  the  economic 
resources  of  depressed  areas. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  adopt  a  regulation  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination In  the  use  of  a  sUte  liquor 
license. 

Such  a  regulation  would  Include  the  use 
of  a  license  by  a  private  club  when  the  club 
does  not  factually  open  Its  membership,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  religion. 

The  State  Board  Against  Discrimination 
should  be  empowered  to  help  Implement  this 
regulation  by  investigation,  with  subpoena 
power,  to  make  its  findings  available  to  the 
Liquor  Control  Board,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations relative  to  the  acquisition  or  re- 
tention of  particular  liquor  licenses. 

As  a  corollary,  we  recommend  that  any 
organization  officially  sanctioned  by  any 
higher  institution  of  the  state,  such  as  a  uni- 
versity fraternity,  be  prohibited  from  fac- 
tually denying  membership  because  of  race 
or  religion. 

We  recommend  that  counties  develop  em- 
ployment programs  for  both  minority  groups 
and  disadvantaged  young  people. 
Bvamzas  and   LASoa 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  Urban 
Coalitions  of  business  in  metropolitan  areas. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  by  labor 
unions  of  Urban  Action  Teams  to  focus  the 
efforts  of  unions  on  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

EMPLOTMXNT 

We  would  like  to  believe  that  adequate 
recruitment  and  training  alone  Is  sufficient 
to  bring  about  higher  black  employment.  But 
It  Isn't.  Most  businesses  and  unions  profess 
policies  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon,  but  many 
companies  and  vinlons  are  still  effectively 
segregated. 

Consequently,  we  recommend  that  the 
state  and  local  government  require  all  busi- 
nesses and  unions  under  contract  or  sub-con- 
tract to  those  governments  or  supplying 
services  to  such  governments,  or  enjoying 
government  licenses,  meet  a  reasonable 
standard  of  racial  Integration  established  by 
state  and  local  antl-discrlmination  boards. 

Companies  and  unions  failing  to  meet 
these  standards  would  fall  to  acquire  con- 
tract or  licensing  cooperation  from  the  gov- 
ernments. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  state  appro- 
priate funds  for  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  employ  and  train  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Economic  De- 
velopment expand  Its  work  with  the  private 
enterprise  sector  and  the  minority  groups 
to  assist  In  the  development  of  entrepreneur- 
ial skills  in  businesses  among  mlncolty  rmdal 
groups  In  Washington. 

We  recommend  legislation  which  will  pro- 
hibit the  garnishment  of  wages  prior  to  the 
entry  of  Judgment  and  the  increase  of  wage 
exemptions  to  enable  debtors  to  maintain  an 
adequate  standard  of  living. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Department 
of  Employment  Security  be  provided  with 
funds  and  work  with  the  SUte  Banking  As- 
sociation to  create  a  less  restrictive  program 
to  provide  fidelity  bonds  for  those  formerly 
prevented  from  working. 

We  reconunend  that  government  and  pri- 
vate employers'  testing  and  interviewing 
procedures  be  re-ezamlned  to  eliminate  cul- 
tural bias. 
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We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Urban  Affairs  Council  that  the  importance 
and  scope  of  housing  be  recognized  through 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Housing  Agency. 

We  urge  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  new  Housing  Agency  should  be  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  non-profit  devel- 
opment corporations  to  construct  quality 
low-cost  housing  for  the  poor  both  Inside 
and  ouuide  the  ghetto. 

Furthermore:  The  state  should  assist  non- 
profit housing  corporations  in  rehabilitation 
and  new  construction  by  endowment  of  a 
state  low-cost  revolving  fund  of  at  least 
•5.000.000. 

We  reconunend  that  the  state,  through 
the  proposed  new  housing  agency  or  the 
Planning  and  Community  Affairs  Agency, 
actively  encourage  the  founding  of  multi- 
racial New  Towns  in  Washington  State. 

We  recommend  the  Legislature  approve 
the  State  Insurance  Commission's  program, 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  to  make  pr<q>erty  Insurance  for  resi- 
dential and  business  properties  in  potential 
disorder  areas  available  to  all. 

We  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  to  provide 
exp>edltlous  processing  of  complaints  against 
landlords  who  delay  making  needed  repairs. 
A  housing  code  is  a  necessary  antecedent  to 
such  a  law. 

EDUCATION 

Several  school  dlstrlcU  in  the  sUte  have 
begun  to  take  Impressive  steps  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  cultural  deprivation  and 
other  bad  effects  of  segregation.  Both 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  have  embarked  on  plans 
to  Integrate  the  schools.  Their  efforts  to  date 
have  not  been  entirely  successful,  several 
schools  experiencing  difficulties  in  their  first 
encounter  with  Integration. 

The  shock  of  black  meeting  white,  poor 
meeting  affluent  and  the  motivated  meet- 
ing the  unmotivated  Is  a  most  natural  and 
predictable  occurrence. 

Other  schools  have  experienced  more  se- 
rious occurrencee.  The  political  activities  of 
students  in  school  are  properly  the  province 
of  the  officials,  teachers  and  students  of 
those  schools.  However,  unlawful  occur- 
rences In  and  around  schooU  are  the  concern 
of  everyone.  The  steps  necessary  to  prevent 
unlawful  activities  In  and  around  schools 
should  be  taken  at  once. 

We  mtist,  however,  recognize  the  difference 
between  unlawful  acts  and  those  acts  which 
are  purely  political.  The  existence  of  a  Black 
Student  Union  with  open  membership  In  a 
school  represents  an  opportunity  for  dia- 
logue between  students.  It  is  not  an  unlaw- 
ful act. 

Non-disruptive  demonstrations  by  stu- 
dents are  not  unlawful  acts.  Situations  such 
as  these  are  best  handled  by  students,  fac- 
ulty and  administration.  We  believe  that  In- 
dividual schools  should  exercise  their  au- 
tonomy and  continue  to  determine  school 
policy. 

Integration  should  continue. 
We  recommend  that  all  school  districts, 
with  the  financial  aid  of  the  state,  estab- 
lish programs  that  will  result  in  the  mean- 
ingful IntegraUon  of  all  schools  by  the  fall 
of  1970. 

The  question  of  the  relevance  of  present 
education  must  be  answered.  We  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  think  tank  designed 
to  bring  experts  in  various  fields  together 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  educational 
policlee  and  programs. 

Regardless  of  what  other  steps  are  taken 
there  must  be  the  immediate  inclusion  of  the 
role  of  the  black  American  In  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  of  Washington  State,  uti- 
lizing both  primary  and  secondary  sources. 
We  recommend  that  the  teacher  education 
programs  at  the  state  colleges  and  universi- 
ties be  altered  to  include  training  In  teaching 
the  disadvantaged. 
.^We  reoonmMnd  that  a  tax  reform  proposal 
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be  adopted  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  yearly  school  levy  elections  for  operating 
funds. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Scholarship  Program  for  economically 
disadvantaged  young  people. 

SOCIAL   VTELTAEZ    AND    HEALTH 

We  urge  that  the  next  Legislature  make 
the  following  reforms  In  state  assistance  law: 

(a)  Raise  the  wholly  Inadequate  $326  limit 
on  funds  a  family  may  receive  (very  large 
tamilles  should  get  more.) 

(b)  Make  permanent  the  current  tempo- 
rary exemption  of  earned  Income  of  children 
In  determining  family  assistance  allotments. 

(c)  Provide  more  funds  for  those  on  wel- 
fare to  attend  to  medical  needs  and  to  dental 
needs  in  particular. 

(d)  Provide  stipends  for  day  care  and 
transportation  for  those  In  Job  training. 

We  strongly  Indorse  the  health  recom- 
mendations of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  and. 
In  particular,  those  calUng  for  local  health 
departments  to  hire  the  poor  to  work  with 
the  poor;  for  a  state  law  requiring  fluorlda- 
Uon  of  the  water;  for  a  State  requirement  of 
socio-cultural  sensitivity  training  of  all  stu- 
dents of  medicine;  for  more  recruitment  of 
Negroes  by  the  medical  profession;  for  a 
State-sponsored  educational-informational 
program  to  acquaint  the  poor  with  medical 
services  which  are  already  available. 

MEDIA 

We  recommend  that  each  metropolitan 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion employ  at  least  one  reporter  to  special- 
ize solely  on  problems  of  the  core  city. 

The  Commission  reconunends  that  news- 
paper, magazine,  radio  and  television  station 
ownership  develop  training  programs  of  their 
own  in  cooperation  with  academic  institu- 
tions for  potentially  qualified  black  reporters. 

Not  nearly  enough  U  being  done  In  this 
key  area.  However,  while  blacks  must  obvi- 
ously not  be  excluded  from  reporting  In  the 
ghetto,  the  criteria  for  assignment  of  person- 
nel in  black  communities  must  be  based  on 
the  abiUtles  and  qualities  of  the  people  for 
the  Job— regardless  of  color.  If  a  white  re- 
porter can  do  the  best  and  most  honest  Job 
In  the  ghetto,  he  should  be  assigned  there. 
If  a  black  reporter  can  do  the  best  Job  in  the 
white  conununity.  that  should  be  his  job. 

People  need  not  only  to  be  told  what  Is 
happening  but  why.  When  children  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  12  are  out  in  the  streets 
of  Seattle  throwing  rocks  and  creating  prob- 
lems both  whites  and  blacks  must  have  that 
story  developed  not  only  as  an  event  but  as 
part  of  an  overall  picture. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  newspapers 
pay  careful  attention  to  headline  writing  as 
an  aspect  of  their  racial  coverage. 

We  recommend  that  If  it  is  not  already  a 
formal  policy,  the  media  IndenUfy  no  person 
by  race  In  a  story  unless  It  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  understanding  of  that  story. 
We  recommend  the  media,  particularly 
radio  and  television,  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  thousands  of  blacks  and  whites  across 
this  state  who  are  working  to  further  racial 
harmony  and  progress. 


POLICE 

We  recommend  that  police  departments 
renew  their  efforts  to  eliminate  every  trace 
of  prejudiced  behaviour  and  that  they  en- 
force this  policy  with  stiff  penalties  for 
violations. 

Further,  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  "sensitivity  training"  In  each  poUce  de- 
partment and  for  every  level  of  officer,  to 
Inculcate  a  true  understanding  of  ctiltural 
differences  between  the  races  and  the  ability 
to  distinguish  behaviour  that  is  illegal  from 
that  which  Is  merely  non -conforming. 

We  recommend  that  whenever  probable 
cause  exists  that  a  policeman  has  committed 
an  assault  upon  a  citizen,  the  matter  to  be 
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referred  first  to  the  courte  for  appropriate 
legal  action,  rather  than  being  settled  by 
Internal  discipline  alone. 

Only  when  the  law  Is  fairly  applied  to  all 
citizens  alike,  policemen  and  black  militant, 
can  extremists'  attempts  to  Justify  Illegality 

l>6  ELIlBWCrCd* 

We  believe  It  should  be  the  publicly  stated 
and  explained  policy  of  the  police  to  assign 
patrols  to  any  given  area  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  crime  rate  and  population  density  of 
the  area. 

Policemen  attending  social  events  where 
alcohol  Is  consumed  ought  not  to  have  their 
firearms  with  them.  This  rule  should  be 
established  pubUcly  and  firmly  enforced. 

Another  policy  of  more  than  ordinary  pub- 
lic concern  Is  the  "warning  shot."  Employed 
by  policemen  after  a  verbal  command  to 
halt  has  been  given  a  fleeing  person,  the 
warning  shot  is  fired  in  the  air  to  afford  the 
person  a  chance  to  stop. 

Supposedly,  it  Is  only  to  be  used  when  a 
felony  has  been  committed,  when  the  fleeing 
Individual  Is  thought  to  be  the  felon  and 
when  he  has  not  responded  to  the  verbal 
command  to  halt. 

Where  allowed,  the  warning  shot  is  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  police  officer. 
Unfortunately,  in  practice  the  warning 
shot  tends  to  be  used  occasionally  when  Indi- 
viduals are  suspected  only  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  when  the  policeman  Is  not  absolutely 
sure  the  person  fleeing  Is  the  guilty  party. 

Consequently,  this  Commission  adopts  the 
position  held  by  most  administrators — with 
Seattle  as  a  major  exception — and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  that 
the  warning  shot  should  not  be  allowed. 

The  citation  has  much  merit  from  all 
points  of  view,  and  not  just  for  use  In  mass 
arrests.  We  recommend  those  police  depart- 
ments which  have  adopted  the  citation  and 
recommended  it  to  others. 

We  would  like  to  see.  In  highly  populated 
areas,  more  beat  patrolmen. 

We  concur  In  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police's  view  that  any  acceptance 
or  gratuities  by  policemen  is  unprofessional 
and  should  be  flrmly  prohibited. 

The  Commission  heard  many  complaints, 
earlier  reported,  of  police  payoffs,  particu- 
larly In  Seattle.  The  undeniable  existence  of 
prostitution,  dope  and  gambling  In  the  Seat- 
tle ghetto,  at  least,  tends  to  feed  this  popular 
belief. 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
some  laws.  We  would  say  only  that  we  be- 
lieve It  is  within  the  power  of  the  police  to 
keep  a  successful  vigilance  against  the  vices 
mentioned  above  In  residential  areas,  at 
least,  and  that  Includes  most  of  the  ghetto. 
We  recommend  that  each  police  depart- 
ment m  our  major  cities  employ  an  attor- 
ney, part  time  or  full  time,  as  appropriate. 

We  recommend  the  hiring  of  more  black 
policemen.  Pre-professlonal  training  with 
adequate  pay  Is  especially  needed  to  help 
blacks  qualify  in  the  present  police  Civil 
Service  tests. 

Greater  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
armed  services  military  police  program  which 
allows  an  early  release  for  those  men  going 
into  civillau  police  work. 

We  also  indorse  the  concept  of  lateral- 
entry  Into  police  department  leadership  posi- 
tions. 

We  recommend  that  policemen  be  encour- 
aged to  seek  higher  education  in  poUce- 
related  fields  through  the  state's  colleges. 
Encouragement  would  Include  free  tuition 
and  pay  promotions  If  not  rank  promotions 
for  successful  completion  of  coursework. 


FIRE   DEPASTICXNTS 

We  recommend  that  every  metropolitan  fire 
department  study  and  Implement  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission's  detailed  suggestions  on 
planning,  training  and  eqvUpment  needs  as 
related  to  civil  disorders. 
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We  also  recommend  that  all  metropolitan 
flre  chiefs  be  brought  into  policy  planning 
at  the  state  level  for  civil  disorders. 

THE  QUALITT    AND   EQUALITY   OF  JUSTICE 

We  recommend  that  judges,  like  other 
public  officials,  undertake  programs  of  sen- 
sitivity training  Including  confrontation  and 
dialogue  with  ghetto  residents. 

We  also  recommend  that  sensitivity  train- 
ing and  poverty  law  be  provided  in  the  law 
schools,  and  Integrated  into  the  curriculum 
to  prepare  a  broader  base  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  meet  poor,  black  clients  with  deeper 
understanding. 

Law  students  should  be  encouraged  to  as- 
sist in  poverty  area  legal  programs  as  part  of 
their  practical  legal  education.  While  Juries 
obviously  cannot  be  given  sensitivity  train- 
ing. It  would  be  quite  proper  for  the  Juror's 
handbook  to  include  a  section  devoted  to 
helping  the  average  Juror  understand  the 
culturally  different. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  city  and 
county  public  defender  systems  to  handle 
the  criminal  cases  of  the  poor. 

As  regards  civil  cases,  we  urge  stronger 
Bar  Association,  state  and  city  flnanclal  sup- 
port for  the  operation  of  OEO  Legal  Services 
program.  Salaries  of  attorneys  need  to  be  up- 
graded to  keep  competent  personnel. 

We  recommend  that  the  coroner's  Jury  sys- 
tem be  revised  to  allow  a  legal  representative 
of  the  deceased  or  his  family  to  participate 
in  the  hearings,  to  ask  questions,  to  present 
evidence,  etc. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  jury  be 
picked  in  the  ordinary  way  that  petit  juries 
are  selected  in  Superior  Court. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  State  Ju- 
dicial Council  should  study  the  advisability 
of  retaining  or  abolishing  the  coroner's  Jury. 
We  believe  that  ball  procedures  should  be 
set  up  so  that  any  person  who  resides  within 
the  community  and  Is  not  accused  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  of  major  violence  against  a 
person,  is  presumed  ready  and  wllUng  to  ap- 
pear at  the  court  proceedings. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of 
Prison  Terms  and  Paroles  be  authorized  by 
statute  to  extend  Its  Jurisdiction  to  all 
courts,  on  all  levels.  In  the  state.  Uniform 
parole  and  probation  practices,  properly 
funded  and  administered  by  properly  trained 
personnel  would  be  available  to  all  persons. 

What  You  Can  Do 

(Note. — ^Thls  excerpt  from  the  civil  dis- 
orders report  is  directed  to  the  Individual 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Washington.) 

We  urge  every  citizen  to  Involve  himself 
personally  in  the  Improvement  of  race  rela- 
tions and  the  advancement  of  equal  rights. 

Advises  one  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
organization  In  Seattle: 

"If  a  volunteer  approaches  his  service  as  a 
learning  experience  rather  than  as  an  offer- 
ing of  his  superior  material  or  educational 
advantages,  the  voluntary  act  becomes  a 
sharing  of  mutual  concern  rather  than  a 
one-sided  bestower-recelver  relationship." 

There  must  be  personal  relationships  de- 
veloped between  Individuals  if  understand- 
ing is  to  develop  between  the  races. 

Personal  encounter  may  be  called  for.  Seat- 
tle's East  Madison  YMCA  operates  a  Crisis 
in  Black  and  White  program  to  encourage 
Caucasian  and  Negro  families  to  exchange 
visits  and  views.  Rev.  Mineo  Kataglrl's 
"Friendly  Town,"  also  In  Seattle.  Is  a  similar 
experience.  The  Council  of  Chtirches  sponsors 
dialogue  sessions. 

If  you  are  a  businessman  you  can  con- 
tribute slgniflcantly  to  lowering  black  un- 
employment by  getting  Into  any  of  the  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Seattle  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter or  the  Multiservice  Center.  Hold  your  next 
Job  opening  for  a  black. 
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Anyone  c«n  help  derelop  Oreen  Pow«r 
for  bUcks  by  Investing  In  one  of  the  black 
cooperatives  In  the  State.  HousewlTe*  can 
start  an  Investment  club  to  Invest  In  black- 
owned  businesses. 

Are  you  a  banker?  How  fair  are  your  loan 
policies  for  people  living  In  the  ghetto? 

Can  you  offer  a  summer  or  a  part-time  Job? 
The  Multiservice  Center,  the  Central  Area 
Youth  Association.  "Rent-A-Kld,"  or  the  OEO 
can  surely  find  you  eager  help. 

Are  you  an  officer  of  a  charity  or  social 
organization?  You  might  consider  making 
an  effort  to  get  a  black  young  person  Into 
your  ofBce  to  learn  administration  and  other 
skills  with  a  future. 

In  the  housing  field,  how  committed  are 
you  to  multi-racial  living?  Perhaps  you  Uve 
outside  the  ghetto  and  have  a  moderately 
priced  house  Would  you  list  It  with  the  Urban 
League's  Operation  Equality? 

Get  the  facts  on  what  really  happens  to 
property  values  when  a  black  family  moves  In. 
Talk  to  your  local  realtors  and  let  them  know 
how  you  feel.  Oet  a  petition  circulated 
through  your  neighborhood  as  was  done  In 
Bellevue,  advocating  open   housing. 

You  might  start  a  scholarship  fund,  desig- 
nating .support  for  a  disadvantaged  youth 
wUh  a  ncord  of  risk  in  his  background. 

Does  your  church  operate  a  summer  camp? 
Is  there  a  scholarship  for  disadvantaged 
youth?  Or  you  could  contribute  to  Com- 
munity Campershlp  Committee  (Seattle)  or 
the  YMCA. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  get  deeply  Involved  on 
the  human  level.  Adoption  agencies  need 
parents  and  foster  parents. 

Most  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  this 
country  were  effected  by  Individuals  working 
together  cooperatively  without  coercion.  The 
best  hope  of  peaceful  racial  progress  may 
He  with  the  energies  of  the  average  citizen 
of  good  win. 

Mbmbexs  op  trk  CoMmssioif 

The  study  commission  Instructed  to  study 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  civil  disorder 
In  the  state  consisted  of  19  members.  They 
were: 

Secretary  of  State  A.  Ludlow  Kramer. 
Chairman:  J.  D.  Braman.  Mayor  of  Seattle; 
Warren  Chan.  Judge.  Superior  Court.  State 
of  Washington:  Ooodwln  Chase.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  President  of  National  Bank 
of  Washington.  Tacoma;  William  H.  Cowles. 
ni.  President  and  General  Manager.  The 
Spokeman-Revlew.  Spokane:  The  Very  Rev- 
erend John  A.  Fltterer.  S.J..  President, 
Seattle  University. 

Ronald  L.  Hendry,  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Pierce  County:  Donald  J.  Horowitz.  Attorney. 
Seattle  (Mr.  Horowitz  originated  the  idea  of 
this  Commission  and  made  the  Initial  con- 
tacts with  Oovernor  Dan  Evans  and  Secretary 
of  State  Kramer  which  resulted  In  Its  for- 
mation.) 

Charles  B.  Brink.  Dean  of  School  of  Social 
Work.  University  of  Washington:  John  M. 
Larson.  Mayor.  Yakima:  Joseph  McOavlck, 
Chairman.  Washington  State  Board  Against 
Discrimination:  W.  Lester  Mcintosh,  Presi- 
dent Central  Area  Committee  for  Peace  and 
Improvement.  Seattle;  Louis  H.  Pedersen, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Pierce  County  Central 
Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO. 

Charles  Z  Smith.  Judge.  Superior  Court, 
State  of  Washington:  David  O.  Sprague, 
State  Representative.  37th  District.  Seattle; 
Mrs  Robert  J  Stuart.  Past  National  Presi- 
dent League  of  Women  Voters:  The  Rev.  Jack 
M.  Tuell.  Pastor  First  United  Methodist 
Church.  Vancouver;  William  P.  Woods, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President,  Wash- 
ington National  Oas  Company;  Charles  B. 
Zlttel.   Chief.  Tacoma  Police  Department. 

Staff  members  Included: 

Bruce  K.  Chapman,  Seattle,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Commission.  (Chapman  Is  the 
author  of  The  Party  That  Lost  Its  Head,  auid 
The  Wrong  Man  In  Uniform  and  Is  a  former 
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editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.) 

Prank  D.  Raines  Deputy  Director  for  Re- 
search. (As  Secretary  Kramer's  Administra- 
tive Intern  In  1967.  Raines  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  research  for  the  Oovomor'i 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Revision). 

Editorial  assistance  for  the  report.  "Race 
and  Violence  In  Washington  State, '  was  pro- 
vided by  11  part-time  staff  members.  A 
special  study  of  the  racial  disorders  of 
Seattle's  Central  Area  lA  July,  1908,  was  pro- 
duced by  Seattle  Municipal  League  and  la 
Included  a«  Appendix  B  in  the  Report. 


MID-AMERICA  INDUSTRIAL  DIS- 
TRICT HAS  DRAMATIC  SUCCESS 
STORY 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKIJVHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txiesday.  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  view  a  film  which  does  an  out- 
standing Job  of  telling  the  story  of  what 
may  be  the  most  successful  Federal- 
State-local  economic  development  ven- 
ture in  the  Nation. 

The  film  tells  the  story  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a  World  War  II  munitions 
plant,  the  Oklahoma  Ordnance  Works, 
into  the  highly  successful  Mid-America 
Industrial  District. 

When  the  ordnance  works  was  aban- 
doned after  World  War  n.  Oklahomans 
began  to  seek  ways  to  utilize  the  10,000- 
acre  site  south  of  the  city  of  Pryor,  Okla. 
Considerable  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions in  the  State  capital  and  in  Wash- 
ington led  to  the  creation  In  1962  of  the 
Oklahoma  Ordnance  Works  Authority, 
an  independent  State  trust,  which  pur- 
chased the  ordnance  works  from  the 
Federal  Government  with  $1.7  million  in 
private  loan  money. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Gene 
Redden,  a  member  of  the  authority  and 
administrator  of  the  property,  the  mam- 
moth job  of  clearing  was  started.  The 
job  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  structures  were  permeated  in  many 
cases  with  gunpowder,  and  were  of 
heavy  construction.  The  job  was  started, 
and  during  the  first  years  the  operating 
costs  and  loan  payments  were  made  with 
money  made  seUing  salvage  materials. 

When  Congress  created  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  the  Okla- 
homa Ordnance  Works  Authority  im- 
mediately saw  the  promise  this  program 
held,  and  filed  the  first  application  for 
public  works  loan  and  grant  fimds  re- 
ceived by  ARA. 

In  December  of  1963,  the  application 
was  refiled  with  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  Approval  of  a  $1 
million  grant  and  $477,000  loan  to  the 
authority  came  In  August  1966,  and 
President  Johnson  came  to  Pryor  to 
break  groimd  for  the  project.  At  this 
point,  the  Federal-State  cooperative  ef- 
fort began  to  move  at  full  speed. 

All  work  is  now  complete,  ttnd  the  film 
Mr.  Redden  showed  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation this  morning  shows  the  finished 
result.  There  are  four  separate  industrial 
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parks  on  the  property,  so  that  industries 
of  different  types  with  different  needs 
may  have  different  services. 

The  parks  are  served  by  hard-surface 
streets  and  roads;  water  lines  which  can 
carry  up  to  25  million  gallons  of  water 
per  day ;  a  sewage  collection  and  disposal 
system  which  can  collect  and  treat  up  to 
10  million  gallons  of  any  tsrpe  waste — a 
claim  which  can  be  made  by  few,  if  any, 
similar  industrial  park  developments. 

What  are  the  results?  Twelve  indus- 
tries are  now  located  on  the  parks  at  the 
Mid-America  Industrial  District.  They 
employ  785  hourly  workers  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  in  excess  of  $4  million.  Capi- 
tal investment  is  $15,900,000.  The  Pryor 
area,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  initiative 
furnished  by  the  Oklahoma  Ordnance 
Works  Authority,  now  has  20  Industrial 
plants  employing  1.538  hourly  workers. 
Mr.  Redden  advises  me  that  expansion 
plans  now  on  the  books  will  increase  this 
total  by  more  than  300  in  the  next  24 
months,  and  he  believes  total  employ- 
ment at  the  district — which  will  become 
even  more  attractive  with  the  completion 
of  the  Arkansas  River  navigation  proj- 
ect— 10  years  from  now  will  be  in  excess 
of  5,000.  That  will  mean  the  size  of  the 
city  of  Pryor  will  be  at  least  doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  success  story  is  the 
result  of  farsighted  men  in  Oklahoma 
and  Washington  who  had  an  idea  and 
turned  it  into  a  success.  Russell  Hunt,  of 
Tulsa,  has  worked  tirelessly  on  this  proj- 
ect since  the  time  it  was  only  an  idea.  He 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma 
Ordnance  Works  Authority  when  it  was 
created,  and  still  holds  that  post. 

Mr.  Redden  has  been  with  the  author- 
ity since  its  creation,  as  has  another 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Burke 
Webb,  of  Oklahoma  City.  Robert  H. 
Breeden,  director  of  the  Oklanoma  In- 
dustrial Development  and  Parks  Depart- 
ment, is  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
Philip  H.  Viles,  of  Claremore.  represents 
the  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  on  the 
board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  these  gentlemen  a 
salute  for  providing  the  initiative,  effort, 
and  energy  to  create  this  success  story 
at  Pryor.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  local.  State  and  Federal  cooperation, 
making  constructive  use  of  a  Federal 
program,  that  I  have  seen  anywhere. 


CONFRONTING  THE  CUBAN  ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  nonproliferation  treaty  a  subject  of 
current  debate,  a  nuclear  agreement  be- 
tween Havana  and  Moscow  signed  on 
January  8,  1969.  should  be  given  serious 
consideration.  Ostensibly  for  oceano- 
graphic  and  meteorological  research, 
Cuba's  new  endeavor  is  being  aided  by 
the  Soviet  Union  which  is  supplying  not 
only  scientific  material  but  also  tech- 
nicians. According  to  John  F.  Lewis,  co- 
ordinating editor  of  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council's  Washington  Report,  there 
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are  now  a  total  of  231  top  Russian  scien- 
tists now  serving  in  Cuba,  with  222  more 
due  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  this  year.  In 
addition,  an  estimated  300  scientific  spe- 
cialists in  all  fields  of  advanced  research 
have  settled  in  Cuba  from  the  Commu- 
nist satellites  in  Eastern  Ehirope. 

Cuba's  aspirations  in  the  nuclear  field 
msike  it  all  the  more  imperative  for  us 
to  consider  what  steps  we  should  take 
regarding  the  increasing  Cuban  threat 
to  our  security.  My  good  friend,  Meldrim 
Thomson,  reminded  us  of  this  lU^ent 
issue  in  an  editorial  in  the  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Union  Leader  of  February  10.  In 
addition  to  offering  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations, Mel  directed  our  attention 
to  an  article  on  Cuba  by  Dr.  Bernardo 
Figueredo,  formerly  ofiQce  manager  in 
Cuba's  leading  law  firm  of  Laze  y  Cubas 
and  now  residing  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
knowledgeable  sources  such  as  Dr.  Figue- 
redo who  will  not  let  us  forget  that  a 
very  real  danger  faces  this  Nation  not 
many  miles  off  our  Southern  shores.  No 
longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  let- 
ting the  Cuban  question  drift  unattended 
by  an  aimless  and  directionless  foreign 
policy. 

We  can  begin  a  positive  program  of 
coping  with  the  Cuban  threat  by  per- 
suading our  allies  to  joint  in  a  trade 
quarantine  of  Cuba.  It  is  indeed  ironic 
that  we  have  joined  in  military  alliances 
with  nations  which  in  turn  carry  on 
trade  with  Cuba  as  usual.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  sensible  first  step  in  even- 
tually returning  that  beleaguered  island 
to  Its  rightful  owners — the  Cuban  people. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  above-mentioned  editorial  by  Mel- 
drim Thomson,  Jr.,  along  with  the  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Bernardo  Figueredo  entitled, 
"The  Other  Side  of  Cuba. " 
(From  the  Manchester  (N.H,)  Union  Leader, 
Feb.  10,  1968] 
A   NnCON   DOCTRINB   Ubokntlt   Nexded 
When  President  Kennedy  Junked  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
he  deprived  the  Americas  of  a  mighty  Inter- 
national doctrine  that  had  effectively  guarded 
the   New  World   for   more   than   a   century 
against  the  piratical  intrusions  of  Old  World 
nations. 

Even  worse.  President  Kennedy,  becatise  of 
what  many  believe  to  have  been  a  secret 
agreement  made  with  Khrushchev,  at  the 
time  of  the  missile  crisis,  consigned  millions 
of  helpless  Cubans  to  a  living  death  of  slav- 
ery under  Castro  by  preventing  Cuban  Free- 
dom Fighters  from  organizing  In  the  United 
States. 

Prom  the  missile  crisis  we  have  reaped  a 
full  blown  conspiracy  to  frock  Castro  In  the 
sptiriouB  robes  of  a  benefactor  of  mankind 
while,  in  the  admonitory  words  of  Dr.  Mario 
Lazo,  great  Cuban  lavryer  and  tireless  worker 
for  Cuban  freedom,  he  holds  a  dagger  In  the 
heart  of  America. 

Evidence  of  a  concerted  effort  to  dupe 
Americans  Into  believing  that  Castro  Is  the 
essence  of  bearded  benevolence  In  the  pearl 
of  the  Antilles.  Is  graphically  told  and  Its 
Insidious  propaganda  eloquently  refuted  In 
the  Important  article  appearing  today  at  the 
top  of  the  back  page  by  Dr.  Bernardo 
Figueredo,  formerly  of  Havana  and  now  Uv- 
ing  m  Oxford. 

On  December  28th  Dr.  Figueredo  noted  an 
article  appearing  in  a  New  Hampshire  paper 
entitled  "A  Pxill  Decade  of  Castro"  by  Rich- 
ard Spong,  a  professional  columnist  whose 
work  Is  distributed  by  Editorial  Research 
Associates  of  New  York  City.  The  Identical 
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article,  excepting  only  the  first  two  para- 
graphs, appeared  on  December  26th  In  the 
Wllkes-Barre  Record  (Pennsylvania)  as  an 
editorial. 

Dr.  Figueredo  was  office  manager  In  Cuba  8 
leading  law  Arm  of  Lazo  y  Cubas  before  he 
was  compelled  to  flee  from  Cuba  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  leaving  behind  all 
of  their  worldly  possessions. 

He  and  his  wife  have  started  life  anew  In 
New  Hampshire  where  they  have  applied  for 
American  citizenship.  They  know  first  hand, 
as  few  people  In  our  state  do,  that  there 
never  can  be  any  compromise  with  tyranny, 
no  matter  what  guise  It  wears.  As  an  intelli- 
gent and  concerned  student  of  the  Cuban 
and  American  scenes,  Dr.  Figueredo  has  had 
the  courage  to  speak  frequently  of  the  men- 
ace to  us  of  a  Communist  Cuba. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1960  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
out  against  the  Castro  evil  which  by  then 
was  apparent  to  American  leaders,  but  for 
political  reasons  best  known  to  him  he  re- 
mained silent. 

Now  as  President,  Nixon  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  positive  action  against  the  con- 
tinuing and  deepening  menace  of  Castro. 

One  of  his  first  official  acts  should  be  to 
repudiate  all  secret  agreements  with  Russia 
that  might  have  been  made  during  the  mis- 
sile crisis.  He  should  make  It  clear  that  our 
government  will  not  In  the  future.  Interfere 
with  the  activities  of  Freedom  Plgliters  when 
they  in  no  way  ;  violate  any  laws  of  our 
country.  ,^     ^ 

And,  most  Important  of  all.  President 
Nixon  should  announce  his  own  protective 
doctrine  for  the  Americas — a  doctrine  to 
supplant  the  discarded  Monroe  Doctrine. 

He  should  tell  the  world  that  under  no 
circumstances  vrtll  the  United  States  tolerate 
the  existence  of  atom  or  hydrogen  missile 
bases  In  any  part  of  the  New  World. 

Such  a  Nixon  Doctrine  would  make  It  clear 
to  all  that  the  United  States  means  to  Uve 
In  peace  by  eliminating  the  danger  of  having 
an  atomic  holocaust  Ignited  In  the  New 
World. 

Deadlt   Beneptts   of   Castro   Government: 

The  Other  Shje  of  Cuba 

(By  Dr.  Bernardo  Figueredo) 

In  the  Dec.  28,  1968  Issue  of  a  local  news- 
paper I  read  an  article  by  Mr.  Richard  Spong 
titled  "A  Full  Decade  of  Castro,"  and  a  few 
days  later  I  received  a  photo-copy  of  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Castro's  Tenth  Anniversary" 
taken  from  a  newspaper  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa., 
which  clrcvmistances  would  be  of  little  sig- 
nificance were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  ex- 
cepting the  two  opening  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Spong's  article,  the  rest  of  his  article  and 
the  Wllkes-Barre  editorial  are  exactly  alike. 

It  seems  that.  In  the  best  of  the  cases, 
somebody  Is  copying  someone,  which  would 
be  a  very  ugly  thing;  or  It  could  be  a  con- 
certed propaganda  In  favor  of  Castro,  which 
could  be  a  very  grave  thing. 

But — be  it  Just  a  coincidence  or  a  con- 
certed effort^-that  Is  a  fine  example  of  Ihe 
type  of  propaganda,  based  on  half-truths  and 
distorted  facts,  that  Is  being  carried  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  (perhaps  vrtth  the 
hope  that  In  many  places  there  Is  no  one 
who  knovre,  or  who  dares  to  expose,  the  other 
half  of  the  truth)  with  the  purpose  of  alien- 
ating the  friendship  and  the  trust  of  the 
American  people  In  favor  of  Castro-commu- 
nism m  particular  and  communism  In  gen- 
eral. And  that  might  be  very  dangerous,  for 
a  friendly  and  unsuspecting  people  is  an 
easier  prey  than  an  alert  people.  Remember, 
KhriishcheVs  dictum  "We  wlU  bury  you" 
has  not  vet  been  written-off  from  com- 
munism's "blueprint  for  world  conquest! 

I  answered  at  length  Mr.  Spong"s  article 
and  the  local  newspaper  published  my  answer 
In  Its  Jan.  3,  1969  edition — for  which  courtesy 
I  am  most  gratefvU  to  it— and  for  that  reason 
I  am  not  going  to  reproduce  my  answer  fully. 
However  I  want  to  comment  on  two  or  three 
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of  the  supposed  benefits  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Spong's  article  and  the  Wllkes-Barre  edi- 
torial, the  Castro  regime  has  bestowed  upon 
the  Cuban  people.  But  before  doing  that  I 
feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  correct  one  gross  mis- 
statement contained  In  those  writings. 

MORC   ttlB8n.ES 

There  are  in  Cuba,  today,  more  missiles 
than  during  the  so-called  1962  Cuban  missile 
crlsU,  with  a  striking  capabUlty  that  poses  a 
real  threat  to  large  areas  of  this  country  (to 
the  north  as  far  as  Washington,  D.C.) .  There- 
fore, Castro's  Communist  Cuba,  In  Its  10th 
anniversary.  Is  not,  as  Mr.  Spong  and  the 
Wllkes-Barre  editorial  say,  a  thorn  In  the 
flesh  of  the  United  States,  but  a  veritable 
dagger  dangerously  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
this  country. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  foregoing  constitutes 
a  flagrant  breach  of  the  "Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev" agreement:  You  remove  the  mlssUes 
from  Cuba  and  we  will  see  that  Castro  Is 
not  molested. 

And  now  let  us  examine  some  of  the  bene- 
fits, namely,  "Jobs  for  almost  everybody 
throughout  the  year"  and  "free  of  charge, 
education  at  all  levels  (Including  textbooks) 
,  .  .  electricity,  local  telephone  service  .  .  . 
and  a  funeral." 

CASTRO'S  JOBS 

To  say  that  In  Castro's  Cuba  there  are  Jobs 
for  almost  everybody  without  exposing  the 
miserable  compensation  paid  for  those  Jobs 
and  the  Inhuman  exploitation  of  the  workers 
by  the  government  (^tbich  controls  all  the 
Jobs)  reveals  either  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  real  situation  or  a  wUlful  design  to  mis- 
lead the  readers. 

Before  Castro  aU  the  workers  had  the  44 
hour  week  with  payment  equivalent  to  49 
hours-  enjoyed  one  full  month  vacation,  with 
pay  for  every  11  months  of  work;  they  were 
paid  time  and  half  for  any  work  In  excess 
of  44  hours  a  week,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
missed, except  for  the  causes  specified  In  the 
law,  after  a  six-month  trial  period. 

Today,  under  Castro,  workers  must  work 
12  hours  a  day  In  order  to  be  paid  the  equiva- 
lent of  8  hours,  and  must  devote  most  of  the 
off  days  and  holidays  doing  "voluntary  work 
(which  means  for  free)  for  the  government. 

HERDED   T"^"*-  CA'TTLE 

Castro's  regime  Is  relying  more  and  more 
on  "voluntary  work."  Whenever  It  Is  needed, 
the  government  literally  herds  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  workers  who  are  trans- 
ported  like  cattle  In  trucks  to  where  they 
are  needed,  nnd  there  they  are  subjected  to 
an  inhuman  exploitation  which  is  tanta- 
mount  to  slavery  by  any  standard. 

Public  elementary  education  was  free  be- 
fore Castro  (including  textbooks  and  free 
breakfasts).  The  tuition  at  public  high 
schools  was  as  low  as  $12  per  academic  year 
and  at  the  state  universities  (there  were  5) 
the  average  was  $60  per  year.  In  addition  to 
that  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  was  admitted  entirely  free  of 
charge  and  there  was  no  distinction  as  to 
race  creed,  economic  or  social  standing  or 
DoUtlcal  sympathies.  Today  the  students  are 
indoctrinated  rather  than  educated  (one 
compulsory  subject  is  hating  the  U.S^.) .  and 
the  minute  anyone  shows  any  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm toward  the  regime,  out  he  goes. 

Electricity  and  local  telephone  service  axe 
not  free.  Electricity  Is  rationed  but  must  be 
paid  for.  What  is  free  Is  the  use  of  public 
telephones.  But  whoever  uses  them  must  be 
extremely  cautious,  because  there  Is  always 
a  G2  agent  eavesdropping. 

FREE    FUNERALS 

And  as  to  funerals,  well,  that  is  the  very 
least  that  Castro  could  give  to  the  Cubans 
after  underpaying  them  and  over  working 
them  to  death. 

The  other  benefits— a  banquet  for  wed- 
ding guests,  tickets  to  sport  events  and  the 
use  of  public  bicycles  (?)— are  really  so  rt- 
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dloulou*  that  they  do  not  descrv*  any  fur- 
ther comment  at  this  moment. 

But  thU  point  IB  that  even  accepting  those 
"heneflu"  aa  such,  the  showing  of  the  Cae- 
tro  regime,  after  10  years  of  abaolute  rule, 
at  the  co«t  of  destroying  the  Cuban  nation 
physically,  politically,  economically  and  so- 
cially, is  a  rery  poor  one  Indeed. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Cubans  would 
gladly  pay  for  all  the  things  they  could 
have  before  Castor  (today  everything  Is  ra- 
tioned), and  are  moat  willing  to  exchange 
the  few  free  thlnga  that  Castro  has  given 
them  for  all  the  rlghu  and  freedoms  he  haa 
snatched  from  them,  such  as  freedom  of  u- 
presalon,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  movement,  the  right  to 
FREE  elections,  and  the  moat  cherished  of 
aU  freedoms,  that  of  being  a  FREE  nation, 
for  one  of  the  achievements  of  Castro-com- 
munism has  been  to  transform  Cuba  Into 
the  nrst  Soviet  satellite  in  the  America*. 

THX    BOtrNDAaT    LXNX 

Thoee  freedoms — the  lack  of  which  the 
Castro  panegyrists  avoid  mentioning — are 
predaely  the  boundary  line  between  living 
aa  "slaves"  under  a  dictatorship  or  as  "hu- 
man belnga"  In  a  democracy.  And  thoee  are 
the  freedoms  that  disappear  the  minute 
obmmunlsm  captures  any  place,  for  commu- 
nism and  freedom  are  incompatible. 

But  even  assuming  that  Castro  has 
brought  some  benefits  to  some  part  of  the 
Cuban  population,  the  fact  Is  that  he  Is  a 
dictator.  He  has  been  10  years  In  power.  By 
election  and  reelectlona?  No.  The  free  elec- 
tions he  promised  time  and  again  during  the 
struggle  against  Batista  (and  which  were 
the  main  goal  of  said  struggle)  have  never 
been  held.  He  Introduced  communism  In 
Cuba  by  sheer  deceit  and  has  remained  In 
power  by  ruthlessly  suppressing  any  form  of 
opposition. 

BSJiCTCD  ST  MAJoarrr 

Ths  majority  of  the  Cuban  people  strug- 
gled against  Presldenu  Machado  and  Ba- 
tista the  very  minute  they  became  dictators, 
and  just  because  Castro  Is  a  dictator,  he  Is 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. Why  then  do  not  thoee  self-styled  pane- 
gyrists Inst^'d  of  praising  Castro  on  this 
tenth  anniversary  In  power,  tell  him  "Stop, 
Fidel,  step  out  and  let  the  Cuban  people 
freely  elect  ihelr  own  leaders  and  their  form 
of  government?" 

And  if  conditions  are  so  apod  In  Cuba  ac- 
cording to  Castro's  propaganda,  why  are  the 
Cubans  so  desperate  to  leave  the  Island, 
which  la  much  easier  to  say  than  to  compre- 
hend? For  Cuba  bad  never  been  a  land  of 
emigrants  but  of  Inunlgrants,  and  never  be- 
fore, not  even  during  the  Oepreaslon  of  the 
1930s,  or  during  the  dictatorships  of  Ma- 
chado  and  Batista,  had  there  been  such  an 
appalling  exodus. 

Furthermore  thoee  who  leave  Cuba  have 
not  only  to  endure  countless  Inconveniences 
and  humiliations,  but  do  so  at  the  price  of 
relinquishing  everything  they  possess — I  re- 
peat, everything — to  the  Castro  regime.  And 
at  this  point  I  ask  you :  Would  you  be  willing 
to  leave  your  country  under  such  circum- 
stances? And  perhaps  you  would  say:  "No, 
unless  some  unendurable  situation  compels 
me  to  do  so." 
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And  If  the  Castro-Conununlst  regime  has 
been  so  beneficial,  why  the  need  of  the  2,400,- 
000  members — out  of  a  population  of  7.8  mil- 
lion people — of  the  "Comltes  para  la  Oefensa 
de  la  Revoluclon,"  that  Is  to  say,  "Commit- 
tees for  the  Defexue  of  the  Revolution," 
charged  mainly  with  spying  on  their  neigh- 
bors? 

KlfOCXntO    AT    DOOS 

This  country  has  always  been  ready,  no 
matter  the  price,  to  help  other  countries 
preserve  their  freedom,  in  Europe,  in  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  how  about  preserving  your  freedoms? 
Do  not  think  that  communism  Is  still  00 
miles  away.  It  U  knocking  at  your  door.  Do 
not  be  deaf  to  those  knocks.  Answer  them  by 
fighting  Communism. 

The  place  Is  here  and  the  time  now.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  "Comltes  para  la  Defensa  de 
las  Revoluclon"  knock  at  your  door!  Plght 
now.  Later  It  might  be  too  late! 

PS.:  At  thU  writing  I  read  In  the  news- 
papers the  details  of  the  most  recent  mass 
escape  to  freedom:  That  of  81  Cubans  to  the 
VS.  Naval  base  at  Ouantanamo. 

Those  who  succeeded  told  stories  of  up  to 
100  persons  who  recently  failed  to  make  It 
over  the  six-foot  high  fence  encircling  the 
Base.    But    they    keep    fieelng.  .  .  . 

And  WUIU  Jessie,  who  hijacked  a  plane 
last  August  and  fled  to  Cuba  with  his  three- 
year-old  daughter,  has  returned  to  the 
Va.A.<.  West  Virginia  Congressman  Ken 
Hechler,  who  negotiated  Jessie's  release,  said: 
"Jessie  decided  almost  Immediately  upon  ar- 
riving in  Havana  last  Augiist  that  he  would 
rather  risk  prosecution  as  a  plane  hijacker 
than  have  his  three-year-old  daughter  raised 
In  a  Communist  land." 
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ruoHT  coNTnruss 
Yet,  since  Castro  took  over,  more  than 
600.000  Cubans  have  abandoned  the  Island; 
about  4.000  are  leaving  regularly  every  month 
by  means  of  the  Freedom  Flights;  over  1300.- 
000  have  alrecwiy  applied  for  permission  to 
leave  the  country,  and  an  average  of  100  leave 
each  month  through  clandestine  means,  us- 
ing anything  that  floats.  And  all  that  out  of 
a  population  of  7.8  million  people.  Appar- 
ently 10  years  of  Intensive  propaganda  have 
not  been  enough  to  convince  the  Cubans  that 
they  are  living  In  a  paradise: 


VmOINlA  RADIO  STATIONS  APPEAL 
TO  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnonrxA 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  most  Washington  area  resi- 
dents are  aware,  radio  stations  WAVA- 
AM  and  WAVA-FM.  In  Arlington,  Va.. 
have  for  some  years  operated  a  special 
news  format  completely  different  than 
the  programing  of  other  area  radio  sta- 
tions. 

United  States  Transdjmamlcs  Corp.. 
which  owns  the  WAVA  stations,  took  a 
long  gamble  in  1962  by  converting  to  an 
all-news  format  over  advice  that  no  one 
would  listen  to  continuous  news.  But  not 
only  the  response  in  Washington  but  the 
subsequent  decisions  of  stations  in  other 
cities  to  begin  similar  broadcasting  Is 
testimony  of  their  success. 

Now  the  Washington  Post  Co..  which 
during  the  past  few  years  has  acquired 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  news- 
paper, radio  stations  WTOP-AM  and 
WTOP-FM.  television  station  WTOP- 
TV.  and  Newsweek  magazine,  with  eco- 
nomic power  that  can  only  strangle  any 
competition.  Intends  to  move  into  the 
all-news  programing  field  via  its  radio 
stations. 

The  owners  of  WAVA  have  protested 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsslcxi,  Mr. 
Speaker,  against  the  intent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Co.  to  force  this  small  news 


broadcaster  Into  competition  with  a  con- 
glomerate broadcaster  which  will  In- 
evitably result  In  Its  failure.  I  have 
Joined  their  protest,  and  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  Insert  a  letter  I  have  addressed 
to  the  Commission  as  well  as  an  editorial 
broadcast  recently  by  the  president  of 
WAVA,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

HotTsx  or  Representattves, 
Washinffton.  DC,  February  12, 1969 
Hon.  Patti,  Rand  Dixon, 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Chasman:  As  you  know,  I  have 
long  been  mindful  of  the  problems  of  small 
business,  the  preservation  of  which  I  con- 
sider vital  to  a  free  and  competitive  business 
society.  Especially  In  this  era  of  Increasing 
economic  concentration.  Its  problems  have 
been  compounded,  and  the  Importance  of 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
an  arbiter  of  commercial  conduct  has  corre- 
spondingly Increased. 

In  this  connection.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  an  application  for  a  complaint 
has  been  filed  with  the  Commission  by 
United  States  Transdynamlcs  Corporation, 
1901  N.  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Virginia 
against  the  Washington  Post  Company  I 
have  read  that  application  for  complaint  and 
commend  It  to  your  attention.  While  I  have 
understood  that  the  Washington  Post  Com- 
pany was  a  dominant  force  In  local  news  and 
broadcasting  media,  I  am  disturbed  to  learn 
that  It  now  assumes  what  Is  quite  clear  to  mt 
to  be  a  predominant  position  In  the  market 
area  that  It  serves. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  It  could  be 
seriously  argued  that  the  Washington  Post 
Company  attained  Its  apparent  ability  to  re- 
strain and  perhaps  to  foreclose  competition 
In  the  mass  media  market  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  superior  product,  business 
acumen  or  historic  accident.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  power  to  Intimidate  or  to  curtail 
competition  which  the  Washington  Post 
Company  possesses  was  thrust  upon  It. 
Rather,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  was  ob- 
tained by  plan  and  design.  Foremost  In  this 
growth  pattern,  there  should  be  considered 
the  acquisitions  by  the  Washington  Post 
Company  of  the  Washington  Times  Herald, 
radio  stations  WTOP  (AM)  and  WTOP-FM. 
television  station  WTOP-TV  and  Newsweek 
magazine.  These  acquisitions  give  rise  to  the 
IrreslsUble  inference  that  the  Washington 
Post  Company  embarked  some  time  ago  upon 
a  course  of  action  calculated  to  accompUsb 
a  monopoly  power. 

Now  we  find  that  the  Washington  Post 
Company  through  its  radio  stations  WTOP 
(AM)  and  WTOP-FM  expects  to  duplicate  a 
specialized  all  news  format  created  and  de- 
veloped In  this  area  by  United  States  Trans- 
dynamics  Corporation  for  Its  radio  stations 
WAVA  (AM)  and  WAVA-FM.  In  doing  so. 
the  Inevitable  result  will  be  that  this  small 
news  broadcaster  will  be  unable  to  compete 
with  the  conglomerate  broadcaster,  and  the 
Washington  Post  Company's  share  of  the 
market  will  be  addltlonaUy  Increased. 

I  take  the  position  that  at  some  point  the 
Washington  Post  Company's  arrogatlon  of 
economic  power  must  be  Interdicted  and  that 
that  point  has  been  reached.  It  would  be 
Ironical  If  the  Washington  Post  Company, 
which  professes  to  be  the  nation's  social  con- 
science, were  permitted  to  move  forward 
without  legal  fetter  to  eUmlnate  Its  competi- 
tors one  by  one  as  Its  history  reveals  It  has 
been  doing. 

Within  the  broad  ambit  of  the  authority 
Invested  In  and  entrusted  to  the  Federal 
TVade  Commission,  I  am  confident  that  there 
are  remedies  available  that  you  can  and 
should  Invoke. 

Before  the  compeUtlve  Injxiry  Is  accom- 
plished, I  would  respectfully  request  that 
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the  appUcaUon  for  a  complaint  made  by  the 
United  States  Transdynamlcs  Corporation 
receive  your  early  and  studied  consideration. 
Please  favor  me  with  an  early  report  of  the 
action  which  the  Commission  mtends  to  take 
In  this  matter. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely,  

Job.  T.  BaoTHnx, 
Member  of  Congreta. 


[WAVA  editorial,  February  24,  1969] 
Wasrinoton  Post  Oombinx:  A  Question  or 
ExcBssivK  Power 
Over  recent  years,  the  news  Industry  has 
passed  through  a  revolution  of  change, 
which,  looking  back  upon  It.  has  lieen  truly 
breathtaking.  Television,  ten  years  ago  dom- 
inated by  a  few  VHF  stations  on  a  small  13- 
polnt  dial,  has  expanded  Into  some  83  chan- 
nels with  UHF. 

Radio,  which  In  1960  was  lltOe  more  than 
a  glorified  juke  box,  has  broadened  Its  hori- 
zons to  include  an  Increasing  range  of  spe- 
cialized public-service  programming.  Includ- 
ing stations  devoted  entirely  to  talk  and  in- 
formation, or  to  all  news.  The  number  of 
competing  dally  newspapers  has  shrunk  to 
a  point  of  near  non-existence. 

As  one  case,  WAVA  made  Its  break  from 
the  cacophony  of  spinning  records  Into  the 
beckoning  field  of  solid  news  as  a  service  to 
this  area  In  January,  1962.  It  was  a  long 
gamble  for  thU  station,  told  then  that  no 
one  would  listen  to  continuous  news  on  a 
24-hour  basis;  but  we  made  It  and  your  warm 
response  and  the  subsequent  decisions  of  sta- 
tions in  other  cities  across  the  country  to 
begin  all-news  programming,  is  testimony 
enough  to  Its  success. 

Now  the  Washington  Post  station,  WTOP, 
has  by  an  announcement  in  Its  newspaper 
disclosed  that  It  Is  considering  changing  Its 
programming  to  all  news.  If  thU  move  here 
were  by  another  independent  radio  station. 
It  would  be  welcomed  In  the  healthy  growth 
of  all-news  broadcasting. 

In  the  case  of  the  Washington  Post  Com- 
pany's WTOP.  however,  this  has  raised  a 
large  new  question— the  huge  and  grovrtng 
combined  resources  of  a  company  which  now 
has  acquired  and  owns  Washington's  largest 
dally  and  only  morning  newspaper,  also  one 
of  Washington's  three  powerful  network 
television  stations,  also  one  of  Its  largest  FM 
radio  sUtlons,  also  Its  biggest  news  maga- 
zine, Newsweek,  and  Washington's  most 
powMful  standard  radio  station,  50.000-watt 
WTOP  Radio. 

In  all,  these  various  Post  Company  media 
already  make  4,600,000  Impressions  each 
week  on  the  some  2,000,000  people  In  greater 
Washington.  Four  out  of  every  ten  things 
people  read,  see,  or  hear,  come  from  the  Post 
Company.  On  top  of  all  this,  the  Post  Is  now 
moving  to  publUh  special  localized  sections 
of  Its  newspaper  aimed  Into  suburban  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  a  move  toward  separate 
local  Post  editions,  which  the  few  remain- 
ing local  community  newspapers  acknowl- 
edge may  be  Impossible  to  compete  with. 

After  taking  a  long  breath,  you  realize 
that  the  Washington  Post  Company  not  only 
now  dominates  the  news  Industry  here  but 
Is  inexorably  suffocating  Its  competition.  The 
important  issue  Is  not  whether  one  agrees 
with  the  Washington  Post  Company  edltorl- 
aUy  It  Is  that  the  nation's  capital  Is  steadily 
losing  the  availability  of  diverse  news  sources 
and  diverse  editorial  opinion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  though  not  by  intent,  pos- 
sesses now  the  raw  power  of  resources  to  ef- 
fectively crush  anything  In  Its  path.  Includ- 
ing smaller  competitors.  A  lalsaez-falre  day 
response  would  have  been.  "That's  tough. 
Joe."  But  there  Is  more  to  It  than  that. 

We  have  here  a  developing  concentration 
of  power  under  which  the  Washington  Post 
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Company  Is  establishing  an  effective  monop- 
oly of  news  control  In  the  nation's  capital 
area — centrally  owned  news  power,  the  hard 
dally  Impact  of  which  ranges  through  homes 
and  government  to  Indeed  being  a  working 
catalyst  as  well  on  other  news  organizations 
here.  .^^ 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  just 
denied  a  television  Ucense  In  Boston,  WHDH, 
to  the  Herald-Traveler  Newspaper  which  had 
created  a  slmUar  concentration  of  power 
over  major  news  and  communications  out- 
lets In  the  Boston  area. 

The  Washington  Post  Radio  change.  If 
made,  to  all  news  would  carry  this  corporate 
giant  over  the  divide  to  an  effective  near 
absolute  monopoly  of  news  In  Washington. 
So  the  time  has  Indeed  come  for  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  area  to  question  the 
FCC,  Justice  Department,  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  whether  on  legal  and  admin- 
istrative grounds,  this  Is  In  the  pubUc  in- 

PoUtically  hazardous  as  tangling  with  the 
Washington  Post  giant  Is,  further  extension 
of  Its  media  power  In  the  nation's  capital 
U  not  acceptable.  At  stake  here  Is  an  Issue 
of  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  the  right  of 
smaller  companies  to  have  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  monopolistic  abuse  by  the 
newday  corporate  barons  of  power. 

Lest  the  Washington  Post  Corporation  lose 
perspective  behind  Its  own  editorial  pledge 
to  justice.  It  might  remember  that  It  Is  Itself 
not  exempt  from  responsibility— and  have 
the  wisdom  to  recall  that  "power  corrupts, 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely."  If 
the  Washington  Pofet  Corporation  has  grown 
beyond  this  realization,  then  It  has  got  to 
be  challenged  and  Its  media  separated.  The 
Washington  Post  Company  Is  being  Invited 
to  respond  to  this  WAVA  editorial. 
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JOHN  STEWART  SPEAKS  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COIORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  friend  of  mine,  John  P.  Stewart, 
of  Brighton,  Colo.,  came  to  Washington 
today  to  participate  in  the  final  judging 
of  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

His  speech  was  Judged  best  from 
among  the  entrants  from  Colorado — and 
upon  reading  it  I  can  understand  why. 
It  is  a  moving  and  eloquent  statement  of 
pride  In  our  Nation  and  what  it  stands 
for.  ^,  , 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  reminded  that  not  all  of  our 
young  people  believe  in  the  destruction  of 
our  Nation  and  its  heritages.  Some  days 
it  does  seem  that  way.  But  I  happen  to 
know  that  John  Stewart's  appraisal  of 
what  America  means  is  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception. 

So  that  all  of  the  Members  may  get 
to  know  John  Stewart  and  his  very  re- 
freshing outlook.  I  am  herewith  sub- 
mitting a  copy  of  his  speech  for  repro- 
duction In  the  Record: 


Freedou's  Craixengk 
(By  John  P.  Stewart) 
I  stood  m  our  National  Cemetery  In  Ar- 
lington. The   view   was   one   of   peace   and 


beauty.  All  was  calm.  I  first  noticed  the 
green,  rolling  hills  and  the  rows  and  rows 
of  almost  Identical  white  tombstones,  each 
marking  the  Identity  of  an  American  soldier. 
In  all  probability  a  young  man,  a  soldier  who 
had  fallen  as  he  fought  to  preserve  his  coun- 
try's freedom. 

After  a  short  walk  I  stood  directly  In  front 
of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  I 
watched  with  keen  awareness  the  precision 
of  the  Inunaculately  dressed  Marine  as  he 
marched  forward,  clicked  his  heels,  turned 
and  In  the  same  flawless  motion  retraced  his 
steps,  back  and  forth,  hour  after  hour,  guard- 
ing a  tomb  symbolic  of  all  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country. 

Many  feeUngs  went  through  me  as  I 
watched  the  awesome  sight.  I  recalled  the 
dramatic  history  of  our  country,  the  supreme 
sacrifices  of  our  forefathers.  I  thought  of  our 
heritage  and  how  grateful  I  was  to  be  an 
American.  I  thought  of  our  vast  and  glorious 
country  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  blue  peaceful  waters  of  the  Pacific.  I 
thought  of  our  flag,  the  Immortal  stars  and 
stripes.  I  realized  then  that  I  would  willingly 
give  my  life  for  any  of  the  many  principles 
and  freedoms  It  represents.  I  knew  that  my 
feeling  of  patriotism  Is  as  strong  as  that  of 
anv  of  these  young  men.  I  knew  that  I  mtist 
never  falter  In  protecting  the  priceless  priv- 
ileges and  opportunities  of  our  country. 

And  then,  to  break  the  stillness  of  that 
hallowed  place,  a  bugle  sounded  "Taps"  as 
I  had  never  before  heard  It  played.  In  sol- 
emn tribute  two  of  my  friends  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  marble  slab  of  the  Tomb.  It 
was  an  emotional  experience  for  all  who 
watched. 

I  turned  to  walk  away  and  I  saw  several 
rows  of  freshly  dug,  open  graves,  awaiting 
the  bodies  of  more  young  men  who  had  seen 
another  challenge  and  had  given  their  Uvea 
to  meet  It.  No  one  could  walk  away  from 
such  a  setting  without  a  deflnlte  determina- 
tion to  preserve  our  freedom  at  any  price. 

Life  continues.  History  Is  made.  The  past 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  the  same 
questions  will  be  asked  year  after  year.  But 
each  time  the  answers  are  different.  The  con- 
ditions \inder  which  these  questions  were 
asked  yesterday  present  an  entirely  new  solu- 
tion today.  We.  as  yoimg  men  and  women, 
must  try  to  find  these  new  answers.  Our 
nation's  destiny  is  held  in  our  hands.  The 
challenge  we  face  Is  greater  than  It  has  ever 
been  before.  Our  future  depends  upon  the 
stability  of  the  Individual  to  adequately  and 
firmly  face  up  to  his  great  responsibilities. 

I  personally  want  to  become  Involved.  I 
want  to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  I.  I 
want  to  perpetuate  the  rights  of  speaking, 
worshiping,  and  learning.  There  Is  no  greater 
challenge  than  this — the  concern  we  must 
have  for  our  fellow  men. 

We  all  must  strive  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  We  mvist  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual.  We  must  stand  taller  than 
we  have  ever  stood  before.  Because  we  are 
reaching  out  toward  new  frontiers.  Our  chal- 
lenge no  longer  deals  with  the  conquests  of 
this  world  alone.  But  It  concerns  unfathomed 
mysteries  of  outer  space.  It  has  become  evi- 
dent today  that  the  knowledge  we  can  have 
In  science  and  technology  Is  unlimited.  We 
realize  now  that  the  barriers  In  reaching  for 
the  Impossible  grow  smaller  each  day.  We 
must  not  falter  In  attaining  greater  knowl- 
edge In  every  field  of  himian  endeavor.  In  all 
the  areas  of  American  conquest. 

These  were  among  my  thoughts  as  I  stood 
m  reverence  In  our  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington.  I  knew  that  I  too  had  an  Intense 
desire  to  make  my  small  mark  by  proving 
Uiat  I,  as  a  young  man  with  a  will  to  try, 
would  uphold,  protect  and  preserve  this 
unique  life,  our  American  way  of  life.  This 
Is  freedom's  chaUengel 
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FOUNDATION  TAX  LOOPHOLES 
SHOULD  BE  CLOSED  BY  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


OF 

^JS  THB  HOU8K  OF  REPRSSENTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1989 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
has  done  landmark  work  in  the  exposure 
of  tax  avoidance  abuses  by  many  founda- 
tions. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man)  .  chairman  of  our  Foundations  Sub- 
committee, deserves  commendation  for 
the  effective  pioneering  work  by  this 
committee. 

In  this  connection,  and  because  of  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  tax  reform,  I  place  in  the 
Record  my  recent  newsletter  entitled: 
"Congress  Investigates  Tax  Evasion 
Tactics  -of  Many  •Charitable'  Founda- 
tions."  -- 

The  newsletter  follows: 
CONCKKSS  Invssticatks  Taz  Evasion  Tactics 
OF   Mant   "Charitabls"   Pottndations 

Aa  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
continues  Its  Investigation  and  bearings  on 
tax  abuses  and  reform,  the  effective  and  pro- 
ductive work  of  our  House  Small  Business 
Committee  Is  playing  an  Important  role.  For 
the  past  six  years  the  Foundations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Small  Business  Committee— 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  Chairman — 
has  conducted  detailed  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations and  studies  into  the  use  of 
foundations  for  taz  evasion  and  avoidance. 

My  friend  and  Colleague.  Representative 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  our 
Foundations  Subcommittee,  was  the  first 
witness  to  teetlfy  In  the  current  taz  reform 
hearings.  He  outlined  the  results  of  the 
hearings  and  Investigations  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  documenting  in- 
stances In  which  foundations,  operating  un- 
der the  guise  of  charity,  are  being  used  to 
avoid  Income  taxes  and  estate  taxes  by  shift- 
ing assets  to  foundations  where  they  re- 
main In  the  control  of  a  few  persons  and 
are  not  being  used  for  charities. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  txas  made 
thorough  studies  of  almost  600  of  the  30.000 
foundations  in  the  United  States.  Theae 
studies  showed  that  the  assets  and  economic 
power  of  these  foundations  are  expanding 
enormously.  Assets  of  these  600  foundations 
were  50  percent  greater  In  1966  than  1962 — 
up  from  (10.2  billion  to  $15.1  billion. 
Receipts  have  Increased  from  tseo  million  to 
•1.3  billion  during  that  period — and  dis- 
bursements were  only  half  the  total  of 
receipts. 

These  foundations  invested  In  private  com- 
panies, gobbled  up  small  businesses,  dealt  in 
stocks  and  securities.  In  land  and  In  many 
other  fields  of  Investment — and  they  paid  no 
taxes  while  reaping  great  profits. 

PKACnCXS    BEOTTOHT    TO    UCRT 

Some  of  the  practices  brought  to  light  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee  Investlga- 
tlons  Include  these: 

Foundations  are  used  to  perpetuate  family 
control  of  large  business.  One  foundation  In 
California  owns  53  percent  of  its  "parent 
company"  which  in  turn  owns  one-fifth  of 
the  land  area  of  populous  Orange  County 
surrounding  Lo«  Angeles. 

One  wealthy  individual  made  substantial 
contributions  to  a  "health"  foundation,  de- 
ducting his  contributions  on  his  Income  tax 
return.  He  then  proceeded  to  control  the 
Investment  of  his  "contributions"  through 
the  foundation  and  used  these  tax  exempt 
funds  for  his  personal  benefit — tax  free. 
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Another  foundation  built  its  aaaeta  from 
a  half-million  dollars  to  $38  million  by  oper- 
ating as  securities  dealer,  banker,  money 
broker,  business  broker,  buyer  and  lessor  of 
real  property  and  recipient  of  gifts  resulting 
from  business  deals. 

Many  foundations  have  acquired  small 
businesses,  such  as  service  stations,  and 
leased  them  btusk  to  the  former  owners — thus 
Increasing  economic  concentration  and  weak- 
ening the  small  business  community. 

Some  foundations  spend  more  in  foreign 
nations  than  tn  the  United  States  despite 
the  many  opportunities  and  needs  for  charity 
at  home  In  Impoverished  areas.  One  founda- 
tion spent  almost  $18  million  abroad  in  a 
single  year  and  $10.9  million  at  home — while 
spending  85  million  to  finance  its  elaborate 
offices  and  headquarters. 

Many  foundations  fritter  away  their  dona- 
tions on  useless  projects  that  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  charity  or  relevant  edu- 
cation. One  foundation,  for  example,  ex- 
pended funds  to  finance  studies  on  the 
"origin  and  significance  of  the  decorative 
types  of  medieval  tombstones  In  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina."  research  into  an  ancient  Ro- 
man cult,  and  studies  on  rural  Europe  tn  the 
Middle  Ages,  among  others. 

One  firm  was  established  to  advise  attor- 
neys on  the  tax  avoidance  possibiUUes  of 
foundations. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples — detailed 
studies  of  such  abuses  and  tax  evasion  fill 
volumes.  Certainly  many  foundations  are 
legitimate  and  worthwhile  and  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  not  become  an  assaiUt  on  all  tax- 
free  foundations. 

However,  the  use  of  foundations  for  pur- 
poses other  than  charity,  education  and  phi- 
lanthrophy  must  be  made  subject  to  federal 
Income  and  estate  taxes.  Many  foundations 
are  simply  "fronts"  for  big  business  enter- 
prises which  pay  no  t.ixes  while  small  busi- 
nessmen and  other  Americans  pay  through 
the  nose. 

Congress  must  take  action  to  close  these 
loopholes. 


DESIGNER  OP  U-2  QUESTIONS 
AMERICAN  AIR  SUPERIORITY  IN 
FUTURE 


March  U,  1969 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  ntDiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  news 
story  has  quoted  the  great  aircraft  de- 
signer, Kelly  Johnson,  as  saying  that  the 
United  States  is  making  a  great  mistake 
if  it  goes  ahead  with  the  new  Navy  F-14A 
and  the  Air  Force  F-15.  These  planes  are 
only  in  the  design  stages  now.  but  Mr. 
Johnson  feels  they  will  be  outstripped  by 
Soviet  combat  aircraft  by  the  time  they 
are  built  and  flying. 

In  other  words,  in  his  view,  we  are 
planning  to  start  off  with  planes  that  are 
already  behind  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  following  story  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  20.   1969,  tells  Just 
who  Kelly  Johnson  is,  and  cites  his  argu- 
ments for  his  point  of  view: 
DxsicNn  Doubts  Nrw  Planes  Will  Givk  trx 
Umttkd    Statxs    Control    of    An — Lock- 
heed's Johnson  Feabs  RtJssiAN  Fiohteis 
Will  Odtflt  F-14A  and  F-16 

One  of  America's  foremoet  aircraft  design- 
ers asserted  yesterday  that  two  new  fighter 
planes  the  United  States  now  had  on  the 
drawing  boards  could  be  outmoded  by  su- 
perior Soviet  planes  long  before  they  fiy. 

Clarence  L.  (Kelly)  Johnson,  a  vice  presi- 


dent of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
and  designer  of  some  of  America's  most  suc- 
cessful planes,  suggested  that  a  fighter  be 
developed  that  could  fly  faster  and  higher 
than  any  that  the  United  States  now 
planned. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  in  New  York  to  receive 
the  1969  Billy  Mitchell  Award  from  American 
Legion  Post  743.  He  was  cited  for  aviation 
contributions  reaching  from  the  P-38  fighter 
of  World  War  II  to  the  U-2  and  SR-71  high- 
altitude  aircraft  that  have  played  significant 
reconnaissance  roles  since  then.  He  also  de- 
signed the  P-104  fighter  plane. 

The  Lockheed  engineer-executive,  an  In- 
tense man  of  68,  was  interviewed  in  Lock- 
heed's 42d-fioor  suite  in  the  Chrysler 
Building. 

"There  basnt  been  a  true  alr-superiorlty 
fighter  developed  by  this  country  since 
1958,"  he  declared. 

The  Pentagon  has  recently  moved  ahead 
with  two  fighter  projects — the  Navy's  P-14A 
and  the  Air  Force's  P-16.  But  Mr.  Johnson 
questioned  whether  they  would  give  the 
United  States  total  air  superiority  during  the 
nineteen-seventies. 

PEXrOKICANCE  A  SECRET 

The  F-14A  U  a  carrier-based  craft  tiiat 
the  Navy  recently  ordered  from  the  Orum- 
man  Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation,  and 
hopes  to  have  In  service  by  about  1972.  The 
Air  Force  recently  took  steps  to  Ijegln  de- 
velopment of  the  F-15.  which  would  be 
lighter  and  faster  than  the  Navy  plane,  and 
would  be  In  service  about  1976. 

Performance  goals  of  both  planes  are  clas- 
sified. But  according  to  military  sources 
their  top  speed  would  probably  be  1,400  to 
1,600  miles  an  hour.  Maximum  combat  alti- 
tude would  be  about  60,000  feet. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  neither 
plane  will  be  able  to  cope  with  Soviet  fighters 
of  the  mld-seventles. 

The  best  existing  Soviet  fighters,  he  said, 
already  can  outcllmb  and  outmaneuver  pres- 
ent United  States  fighters,  and  by  the  time 
the  two  new  American  craft  come  along,  the 
Russians  would  almost  certainly  have  im- 
proved planes. 

'I  think  we  need  a  new  fighter  for  air 
superiority,  beyond  the  P-i6.  that  can  go 
at  least  Mach  3  (tliree  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  or  about  2.000  miles  on  hour]  and 
be  able  to  operate  up  to  80,000  or  90,000  feet," 
he  said. 

"I'm  sure  the  other  side  will  have  a  plane 
that  can  operate  up  this  high,  and  I  don't 
think  we  should  let  the  enemy  have  this  air- 
space all  to  himself." 


JAMES     FARMER:     UNTOUCHABLES 
REVOLUTION  HEIR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOmSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  It 
becomes  politically  profitable  for  na- 
tional leaders  to  utilize  violent  revolu- 
tionary agitators  to  exploit  the  citizenry 
then  the  American  people  should  begin 
asking  why  and  start  making  demands  of 
their  own. 

And  so  the  imtouchables — bipartisan — 
and  without  valor  continue  to  congregate 
In  an  unelected  bureaucratic  establish- 
ment to  further  their  punitive  attacks 
against  the  American  people. 

The  untouchables  parade  adds  up  to 
one  objective — danger  to  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  property  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  tmanlmous  consent 
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of  the  House,  I  submit  the  Herald  of 
Freedom,  Zarephath,  N.J..  for  March  7, 
1969,  and  several  articles  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
[R-om  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Mar,  7,  1969] 
Jamss  Farmeb 

"If  you  can't  beat  'em,  Join  'em,"  goes  the 
old  saying  and  President  Nixon  Is  giving  his 
opponents  the  opportunity  to  do  Just  that. 
His  supporters  are  Ignored  for  Jobs  with  the 
new  administration  while  his  political  ene- 
mies get  the  otters.  While  some  have  turned 
down  proffered  positions,  others  have 
searched  their  souls  and  found  It  possible  to 
accept  a  Job  under  the  man  whose  election 
they  actively  opposed  and  to  whose  p>olltlcaI 
party  they  do  not  belong.  One  of  the  newest 
in  this  bi-partisan  bevy  is  James  Farmer 
who  spent  his  working  career  helping  to  bring 
about  the  black  revolution,  now  In  progress, 
and  furthering  the  Communist-socialist 
take-over  of  the  United  States,  now  in  Its 
advanced  stages. 

On  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12.  1969 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Negro  to  a  high 
position  In  the  Nixon  Administration  was 
announced.  James  Farmer,  the  grandson  of 
a  slave  was  named  to  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare for  Administration  on  the  birthday  of 
the  Emancipator.  The  last  two  words  are  Im- 
portant for  through  them  Is  evaded  the 
necessity  of  having  this  appointment  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  consent.  This 
would  presumably  take  Farmer  out  of  the 
field  of  policy-making  and  thereby  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Senate  questioners.  How- 
ever,  Robert  Pinch,  Secretary  of  HEW  has 
stated  that  Farmer  would  have  "consider- 
ably upgraded  status"  and  a  pniwerful  voice 
In  planning  a  reorganization  of  HEW.  Farmer 
will  have  "a  voice  across  the  department." 
according  to  Finch. 

James  Leonard  Fanner  was  bom  January 
la,  1920  in  Marshall,  Texas,  the  son  of  James 
Leonard  Farmer  and  the  former  Miss  Pearl 
Marion  Houston,  a  school  teacher.  The  elder 
Parmer  was  a  college  professor  at  Wiley  Col- 
lege In  Marshall,  the  first  Negro  In  Texas  to 
hold  a  Ph.D.  degree  (from  Boston  University) 
and  a  scholar  who  read  Aramaic  and  Greek. 
The  son  graduated  from  Wiley  College  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  with  a  B.S.  in  chemistry.  He 
had  planned  to  become  a  doctor  but,  upon 
discovering  be  could  not  stand  the  sight  of 
blood,  switched  to  the  ministry.  He  attended 
the  School  of  Religion  of  Howard  University 
In  Washington,  D.C.  and  obtained  his  B.D. 
degree  In  1941.  He  was  never  ordained  as  a 
Methodist  clerg3rman  because  the  Methodist 
Church  in  the  South  was  segregated  and,  ac- 
cording to  Farmer,  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  "honestly  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  a  church  that  practiced  discrimination." 

Farmer  was  an  activist  from  his  student 
days.  He  was  active  in  the  Christian  Youth 
Movement,  having  been  vice-chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Methodist  Youth  and  the 
Christian  Youth  Oouncll  of  North  America. 
In  1942  with  a  group  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  he  organized  the  first 
chapter  of  CORE,  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity, which  developed  out  of  the  Committee 
of  Racial  Equality  previously  established. 
Although  CORE  was  staging  sit-ins  back  in 
those  days  It  did  not  receive  national  pub- 
licity until  It  was  supported  by  the  Kennedy 
Administration  in  the  Freedom  Rides  Into 
the  South.  This  put  it  on  a  paying  basis  and 
Farmer  was  able  to  receive  a  salary  of  $11,600 
per  year  as  National  Director,  a  post  he  held 
from  1961  to  1966. 

Upon  graduation  from  college  with  his 
Divinity  degree,  Farmer  went  to  work  for  the 
left-wing  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  serv- 
ing as  race  relations  secretary  from  1941  to 
1945  From  1946  to  1948  he  was  a  union  or- 
ganizer for  the  Upholsterers'  International 
Union.  From  1948  to  1950  he  was  a  lecturer 
on  race  and  labor  problems.  From  1950  to 
1964  he  was  student  field  secretary  of  the 
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League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  a  Fabian- 
socialist  organization.  From  1964  to  1959  he 
served  as  international  representative  of  the 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
Union.  From  1959  to  1961  he  was  program 
director  for  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  In  1961  re- 
turned to  CORE  where  he  remained  until 
1966.  During  this  time  be  was  also  a  com- 
mentator on  radio  and  television  programs 
sponsored  by  the  United  Auto  Workers  in 
Detroit.  Current  Biography  1964  states:  "He 
also  lectured  extensively  and  wrote  for  many 
publications,  including  Crisis,  Fellowship. 
World  Frontiers,  and  Hadassah  News." 

In  July  1966  he  went  to  work  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  N.Y.  Times  of  July  6. 
1966  stated: 

"James  Farmer,  former  national  director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  has  been 
hired  as  special  consultant  on  adult  illiteracy 
for  New  Jersey's  an tl poverty  program. 

"Mr.  Parmer  broke  angrily  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  national  anti- 
poverty  agency,  over  the  weekend  when  he 
charged  that  it  had  failed  to  support  the 
new  Center  for  Community  Action  Educa- 
tion, an  organization  he  headed  In  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  backed  in  its  first  year  with 
$860,000  in  Federal  money.  .  .  . 

"A  spokesman  for  the  state  program  said 
there  was  no  connection  between  Mr. 
Parmer's  break  with  the  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  his  appointment 
by  New  Jersey.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Farmer  is  expected  to  work  nearly  full 
time  for  much  of  July  and  August  at  a  con- 
sultant's fee  of  $80  a  day." 

Since  1966  Mr.  Farmer  has  taught  at  Lin- 
coln University  in  Oxford,  Pa.,  and  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Education.  He 
also  Joined  the  Education  Affiliate  of  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  Development  Corpora- 
tion, set  up  to  plan  an  educational  complex. 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  is  a  focal  point  of  the 
black  revolution.  The  late  Robert  Kennedy 
set  up  a  private  corpwratlon  "to  revitalize 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn," 
organized  in  December  1966.  The  N.Y.  Times 
of  April  2,  1967  described  the  Kennedy 
operation : 

"The  Kennedy  project,  organized  last  De- 
cember, set  up  two  corporations  to  channel 
foundation,  government  and  private  funds 
into  a  concentrated  program  to  Improve 
slums. 

"One  group — the  Development  and  Service 
Corporation — Is  made  up  of  prominent  bank- 
ers, businessmen  and  lawyers  who  will  pro- 
vide managerial  and  fiscal  advice.  .  .  . 

"The  other — the  Renewal  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation — was  to  be  made  up  of 
community  leaders.  .  .  . 

"Eight  businessmen  and  civic  leaders  were 
also  announced  yesterday  as  directors  of  the 
Development  and  Services  Corporation. 

"The  other  new  directors  are  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
David  LlUenthal  of  the  Development  and 
Resources  Corporation;  Andre  Meyere  of 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co.;  George  S.  Moore,  presi- 
dent, First  National  City  Bank;  William  S. 
Paley,  board  chairman.  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System'  Benno  E.  Schmidt  of  J.  H. 
Whitney  &  Company;  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr., 
president  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  and  Roswell  L.  Gil- 
patrlc,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense." 

(Six  of  the  eight  directors  are  members 
of  The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  one 
is  a  partner  in  a  Rothschild  Banking  firm.) 

With  such  a  good  revolution  going,  every- 
one wants  to  get  into  the  act.  Farmer 
thought  his  popularity  in  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  area  was  such  that  he  could  be 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  that  area.  He  ran  as  a  registered  Liberal 
on  the  Republican  ticket  but  supporting  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidate,  Hum- 
phrey. He  got  only  tWenty-five  percent  of 
the  votes,  losing  to  another  Negro,  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley Chlsholm  Who  ran  as  a  Democrat.  But 
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Parmer  won  in  the  long  run  as  he  now  haa 
a  better  government  Job  than  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

In  taking  his  new  position  which  will  pay 
him  $36,000  per  year.  Farmer  told  newsmen 
that  tailing  a  position  with  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration "was  a  very  easy  decision"  be- 
cause he  felt  he  had  a  choice  between  criti- 
cizing from  the  outside  or  an  opportunity  to 
"get  Inside  and  try  to  infiuence  the  course 
of  events."  He  has  said  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  same  Ideals  and  causes 
he  has  always  supported,  so  It  will  be  of 
Interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
know  what  these  are. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  tells  us  that: 
"  'Freedom  rides,'  protest  sit-ins.  massive 
demonstrations,  and  Jail  are  ail  part  of  James 
Farmer's  background  in  the  nation's  civil- 
rights  movement. 

"But,  he  says,  there  Is  a  'great  need  for 
some  people  to  get  on  the  inside  and  to  try 
to  have  some  Influence.'  " 

The  N.Y.  News  of  Feb.  17.  1969  quotes 
Parmer  as  follows:  "I  sympathize  with  many 
of  the  demands  which  are  being  made  and  the 
things  that  the  youngsters,  the  beautiful 
youngsters,  are  groping  for.  but  I  don't  al- 
ways agree  with  the  tactics  which  are  used. 
I  discuss  those  tactics  with  them  in  private 
and  sometimes  modify  them."  The  article 
states  further: 

"Asked  about  his  duties.  Farmer  said  he 
had  received  assurances  from  his  immediate 
boss.  Secretary  Robert  Finch,  that  'I'd  be 
heard  and  that  I'd  be  listened  to.'  He  added 
that  he  will  be  one  of  Finch's  chief  advisers 
on  urban  affairs  and  that  he  will  try  to  lead 
qu.iUfied  blacks  toward  government  service." 

Farmer  has  been  associated  with  CORE 
from  its  Inception,  having  been  one  of  its 
founders.  Current  biography  1964  describes 
his  activities : 

"As  national  director  of  CORE,  Farmer 
not  only  plans  projects  but  also  participates 
in  carrying  many  of  them  out.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  Freedom  Riders  and,  like  most 
of  the  group,  he  spent  forty  days  in  Jail  In 
1961 

"As  a  result  of  his  imprisonment  in  Plaque- 
mine,  Farmer  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
March  on  Washington  on  August  28,  1963. 
.  .  .  CORE  was  one  of  the  organizations  spon- 
soring   the    March    on   Washington    .    .    . 

"On  the  housing  issue  CORE  has  sent 
squads  of  Freedom  Dwellers  to  try  to  obtain 
homes  for  Negroes  in  all-white  communi- 
ties, has  staged  sit-ins  against  discrimina- 
tory rental  agents,  and  has  organized  rent 
strikes  to  force  slum  landlords  to  Improve 
dilapidated  buildings." 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  26, 
,1961  Sen.  James  Eastland  stated: 

"Mr.  President,  the  agent  provocateurs  who 
have  descended  upon  the  southern  States  in 
the  name  of  'peace  riders'  were  sent  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  stirring  up  discord,  strife,  and 
violence.  'Peace  riders'  is  a  revered  Commu- 
nist term,  an  old  Communist  technique.  The 
movement  was  masterminded  and  directed  by 
an  organization  known  as  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  called  CORE.  This  organiza- 
tion Is  the  war  department  of  those  who  sell 
hate,  collect  donations,  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord  in  this  country.  Since  Its  inception, 
its  creed  has  been  lawlessness  and  its  tactics 
have  followed  the  pattern  set  by  Communist 
agitators  the  world  over.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  President,  since  CORE  has  started 
directing  its  operations  into  the  southern 
areas  of  the  United  States,  other  leaders  In 
organized  labor  have  Joined  the  directorate  of 
CORE.  Foremost  among  these  is  Walter  P. 
Reuther.  Reuther  has  spent  years  trying  to 
obtain  respectability  since  those  days  in 
1934  when  he  and  his  brother  worked  in  an 
industrial  plant  in  Russia.  The  words  that 
they  transmitted  back  to  the  United  States 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  August 
14,  1948,  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
are  well  worth  repeating  today.  The  letter 
ended  with  the  statement:  'Carry  on  the 
fight  for  a  Soviet  America.' 

"Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  CORE  is  do- 
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Ing  todAj.  It  l«  earrylnc  on  Um  fight  for  ft 
Soviet  Amarlcft.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Prealdent.  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tenuU  Security  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl&ry,  by  apeclml  resolution,  baa  been 
Instructed  to  Inveetlsmte  the  Communist 
consplrAcy  In  our  country  and  the  admlnU- 
tratlon  of  the  Intern*!  Security  Act.  Prom 
Inveatlgatlon  and  examination  of  the  facta 
and  records  there  can  be  little  doubt.  In  my 
Judgment,  but  that  thla  group  Is  an  arm  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  They  are  agenta 
of  worldwide  communism,  who  sow  strife 
and  discord  In  this  country." 

Now  that  the  pot  of  strife  and  discord  la 
bubbling  nicely,  CORE  has  gone  on  to  a  new 
objective.  In  a  recent  column  WUlard  Kd- 
wards  stated: 

'Twenty-four  hours  before  he  came  to 
Washington  last  week  to  become  the  Nix- 
on administration's  highest  ranking  Negro 
official.  Jamea  Parmer  attended  a  New  York 
iiiMllim  where  'a  new  United  States  Con- 
stttutton'  was  named  as  the  long-range  goal 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (C.OJi.E.) 

"As  ttM  founder  of  C.O.B,E..  Parmer  sat 
beside  Roy  Innla.  national  director,  and 
added  his  Indorsement  of  a  program  for  rft- 
clftl  restmcturlng  of  American  society.  .  .  . 

"Innls.-who  cited  Parmer's  continued  ties 
to  COJiE.  as  an  adviser  who  will  be  fre- 
quently consulted,  said  Nixon's  appointment 
of  Parmer  was  'the  best  thing  he  has  ever 
done.' 

"  'We  are  calling  for  a  new  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion.' be  declared  In  summarizing  C.O.R.E.'8 
new  long-range  program.  'A  new  social  con- 
tract Is  needed  to  help  guarantee  peaceful 
co-existence  between  the  two  races  .  .  .'  " 

Another  group  which  Is  working  on  the 
disruption  of  America  Is  the  Students  for  a 
DemocraUc  Society  (SDS) .  This  was  spawned 
by  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
which  lists  Parmer  as  a  Vice  President  and 
for  which  he  was  student  field  secretary,  go- 
ing about  the  country  recruiting  college 
students  for  this  Pablan-soclallst  organiza- 
tion. Clark  Kissinger,  former  president  of 
SOS.  states  In  New  Left  Notes: 

"In  1950,  the  Student  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy  (SLID)  changed  Its  name  to 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  As  the 
youth  arm  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  (LID).  SLID  could  trace  Its  ori- 
gins back  to  the  founding  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society  in  1906.  .  .  .  Through- 
out much  of  Its  history  It  maintained  a 
close  relationship  with  the  Young  People's 
Socialist  League  (YP8L),  the  youth  arm  of 
the  Socialist  Party." 

(In  1966  LID  had  to  sever  Its  official  tie 
with  SDS  to  protect  Its  tax-exempt  status.) 

The  Pablan  Society  began  In  1883  In  Eng- 
land to  develop  and  promote  Socialism.  The 
Fabians  aided  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  long 
before  the  "Revolution"  In  1917.  In  1907  the 
Fabians  played  host  to  Lenin  and  his  Bol- 
shevik followers.  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  sent 
the  following  message  to  his  fellow  members 
of  the  Pablan  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Society's  diamond  Jubilee  In  the  fall  of  1946: 
"The  only  message  I  have  for  the  moment 
l3  that  the  Pablan  Society,  having  made 
Russia  a  great  Fabian  state,  has  now  to  make 
Wallace  succeed  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  This  did  not  come 
to  pass  fortunately  although  the  Communists 
and  fellow-travellers  worked  hard  for  the 
election  of  Henry  Wallace  who  ran  on  the 
Progressive  Party  ticket  In  1948. 

The  Alabama  Legislative  Commission  to 
Preserve  the  Peace  cited  the  SOS  as  subver- 
sive stating: 

"We  conclude  from  the  foregoing  evidence 
that  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has 
as  Its  aim  the  overthrow,  by  violence  and 
subversion,  of  the  Institutions  of  our  society 
and  our  society  and  our  government;  that 
Its  aim  is  Identical  with  that  of  the  Comma- 
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nlst  Party,  U.S.A..  and  the  various  splinter 
conununlst  groups;  that  It  has  actively  and 
overtly  conspired  with  known  communist 
groups  In  this  purpose  and  has  attempted, 
and  Is  attempting,  to  prosecute  this  course 
of  action. 

"We  further  conclude  that  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  has  received,  and  Is  re- 
ceiving, aid  and  financial  support,  knowingly, 
from  communist  groups;  that  It  Is  under  sub- 
stantial direction  and  control  of  one  or  more 
conununlst  groups." 

In  Report  No.  10.  February  11.  1969.  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  published 
the  following  Conclusions  after  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  S  D.S. : 

"1.  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  Is  a 
part  of  the  New  Left  and  Is  spearheading  the 
New  Left  Movement  to  disrupt  the  campuses 
of  educational  Institutions  throughout  the 
UAA. 

"2.  Although  SDS  In  Its  Inclplency  refiised 
membership  to  Communists.  It  has  since 
dropped  this  clause  from  Its  constitution  and 
will  now  accept  anyone  for  membership  who 
will  further  the  disruptive  and  anarchistic 
principles  and  activities  of  the  Organization. 

"3.  That  SDS  has  close  contacts  with  such 
organizations  as  The  Southern  Student  Or- 
ganizing Committee.  Student  Non-Vlolent 
Coordinating  Committee.  Communist  Party 
USA.  Young  Socialist  League.  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  Progressive  Labor  Party,  and  a 
number  of  other  groups.  .  .  . 

"8.  The  Committee  feels  that  there  Is  no 
place  In  the  educational  system  and  Institu- 
tions of  learning  In  the  State  of  Louisiana 
for  'The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society' 
and  urges  that  all  Institutions  of  learning 
thoroughly  Investigate  and  consider  the  alms 
of  The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
sboiild  they  receive  applications  for  a  chapter 
charter   of   this   organization." 

James  Farmer  has  been  on  the  board  of 
the  directors  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  ( ACLU ) ,  and  the  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action  (ADA)  and  Is  listed  as  a 
Sponsor  on  the  letterhead  of  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  Inc. 
(Sane).  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Committee 
on  Africa  and  a  recipient  of  the  John  Dewey 
Award  of  the  L.I.D.  He  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  N.Y.  County  1954  to  1961. 
He  Is  listed  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
M-RETT  (Mutual  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust)  "established  to  Invest  In  housing  open 
to  all."  He  was  listed  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  similar  company  called  Modem  Com- 
munity Developers.  Inc.  of  7750  Roosevelt 
Blvd.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Besides  pushing  Inte- 
gration these  last  two  organizations  hoped  to 
make  money. 

That  Farmer  Is  a  trouble  maker  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Two  Incidents  have  been  pub- 
licized In  which  Parmer  spread  false  and 
malicious  stories  to  Inflame  his  hearers.  Oiir- 
Ing  the  Harlem  riots  In  1964  Parmer  met  with 
other  Negro  militants  and  claimed  he  per- 
sonally saw  a  policeman  shoot  a  Negro  woman 
who  had  only  asked  for  Information,  stating 
that  she  was  shot  In  the  groin  and  wound 
up  In  the  hospital.  Investigation  revealed 
that  no  such  Incident  occurred  but  the  de- 
sired damage  was  done  before  It  was  found 
that  Farmer  had  lied.  Another  Incident  In- 
volved a  New  York  policeman  who  had  shot 
a  Negro  boy  who  attacked  him  with  a  knife. 
Police  Lt.  'Thomas  R.  GllUgan  filed  two  libel 
suits  In  connection  with  the  case,  one  against 
Martin  Luther  King  and  others  (Including 
Parmer)  and  one  against  James  Farmer  alone 
which  charged  that  Farmer  "In  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  other  persons  said  that  the 
slain  youth  was  shot  In  cold  blood"  and  that 
Ollllgan  "must  be  charged  with  murder." 
Another  charge  was  that  Farmer  said  that 
"Information  has  come  to  me  that  Thomas 
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Ollllgan  is  presently  In  a  mental  Institution 
receiving  treatment."  a  statement  for  which 
there  was  no  basis  In  fact. 

Farmer  has  been  arrested  many  times  In 
connection  with  his  civll-rlghts  activities.  He, 
like  his  co-worker  Martin  Luther  King,  seems 
to  be  almost  immune  to  punishment,  how- 
ever. Congressman  John  R.  Rarlck,  a  former 
state  district  Judge  In  Louisiana  before  being 
elected  to  Congress,  Issued  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  Farmer  who  had  been  cited  by 
Rarlck  for  contempt  of  court.  Another  Lou- 
isiana Judge  also  cited  Farmer  who,  accord- 
ing to  Congressman  Rarlck,  "later  scoffed 
at  both  citations." 

Parmer  makes  liberal  use  of  the  Commu- 
nist cry  of  "Police  Brutality"  to  rouse  his 
followers.  He  has  been  quoted  as  stating: 
"I  do  believe  police  brutality  In  this  city 
(New  York),  Mississippi  and  other  such 
places  should  be  an  Issue  placed  before  the 
United  Nations."  Although  he  claims  to  be 
"non-violent."  CORE  has  cooperated  with 
and  Parmer  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
the  Deacons  for  Defense,  an  armed  Negro 
group.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  a  Negro 
third  party  which  blossomed  In  the  form  of 
the  Freedom  Parties  In  the  South  which  try 
to  usurp  the  role  of  the  legitimate  Demo- 
cratic Parties.  A  news  article  contained  in 
the  report  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  entitled  "Com- 
munist Youth  Program"  stated  that  Farmer 
had  felt  bold  enough  to  threaten  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

"Negro  Civil  Rights  Leader  James  Parmer 
today  threatened  a  second  nationwide  march 
on  Washington  unless  President  Johnson  or- 
ders Federal  marshals  and  FBI  agents  to 
protect  voting  rights  demonstrators  In  Selma. 
Ala.  .  .  . 

"  'The  President  has  not  lived  up  to  our 
expectations  In  Selma,'  Farmer  said.  'We  have 
to  keep  up  pressure  even  to  keep  our  friends 
honest.'  .  .  . 

"  'I  consider  our  Nation  Is  facing  a  grave 
constitutional  crisis.'  he  said.  "The  Federal 
Government  has  not  lived  up  to  Its  respon- 
sibilities.' 

"He  said  the  Government  must  bear  re- 
sponsibility for  attacks  on  three  white  min- 
isters in  Selma  and  the  Federal  court  also 
must  bear  responsibility  for  Its  refusal  to 
Issue  a  cotirt  order  restraining  State  police 
from  turning  back  Negro  marchers. 

"  "This  was  encouragement  to  hooligan- 
ism.' Farmer  said.  .  .  . 

"He  compared  the  Alabama  State  troopers 
to  white  mercenaries  he  saw  on  a  recent  trip 
to  the  Congo  Republic. 

Parmer's  use  of  the  word  "hooliganism"  Is 
Interesting  as  It  Is  not  generally  used  In 
this  country  but  Is  used  In  the  USSR.  The 
crime  wave  which  swept  through  Russia  be- 
fore the  Communist  take-over  was  known  to 
Russian  sociologists  as  "Hooliganism."  The 
Russian  writer,  Menshlkov,  stated:  "All  over 
Russia  we  see  the  same  growth  of  'Hooligan- 
ism.' and  the  terror  In  which  the  Hooligans 
hold  the  population.  .  .  .  The  police  are 
agonizing  In  the  struggle  with  crime — a 
struggle  which  Is  beyond  their  strength.  .  .  . 
It  Is  not  only  degenerates  who  enter  upon  a 
life  of  debauch  and  crime:  already  the  aver- 
age, normal  masses  Join  them.  .  .  ."  This  de- 
scribed the  conditions  which  led  Russia  to 
fall  prey  to  the  Communists  ...  it  sounds 
menacingly  llke<«ondltlons  existing  at  the 
present  time  In  the  United  States. 

Farmer  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife  in 
1946  and  married  Lula  Peterson,  a  white  girl 
from  Chicago.  In  1949.  She  was  a  graduate 
of  Northwestern  University  and  met  Farmer 
at  a  CORE  meeting  In  1946.  They  have  two 
daughters.  Taml  Lynn,  age  10;  and  Abbey 
Lee,  age  8;  and  they  live  In  an  apartment 
complex  behind  City  Hall  In  New  York  at 
165  Park  Row.  Farmer  has  been  described  as 
"tax  old  line  Norman  Thomas  Socialist  and 
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pacifist"  but  his  activities  and  associations 
are  not  that  respectable;  he  has  called  him- 
self "OuUlde  Agitator  No.  1."  He  Is  also  an 
Intellectual  and  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
speaker.  These  things  add  up  to  danger  when 
combined  In  the  person  of  an  ImporUnt  un- 
elected  bureaucrat. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  February   17, 

1969] 

FAUfEB  Calls  for  Slum  Aid — Expects  Ndcon 

Wn.L  StTPPORT  Core's  Plan 

(By  Robert  C.  Jensen) 

Negro  leader  James  Farmer  said  yesterday 

that  he  had  "every  expectation"   that  the 

Nixon  Administration  "wUl  support"  a  bU- 

Uon-doUar-a-year  legislative  proposal  pushed 

by  CORE  to  promote  "black  capitalism"  in 

the  Nation's  slums. 

Farmer  referred  to  legislation  to  create  a 
national  Community  Development  Bank  that 
would  guarantee  and  float  loans  to  local 
development  banks  to  finance  business  en- 
terprises through  Community  Development 
Corporations  In  the  city  sltuns  and  poor 
rural  areas. 

Farmer  is  the  founder  and  longtime  direc- 
tor of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  He 
was  chosen  last  week  to  be  assistant  secre- 
tary for  administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  He  spoke 
yesterday  on  the  CBS  interview  program 
"Face  the  Nation,"  carried  here  by  WTOP. 
Farmer  noted  on  the  program  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  spoken  approvingly  of  var- 
ious "black  capitalism"  programs  for  eco- 
nomic development  during  the  campaign. 

The  Community  Development  Bank  pro- 
gram, which  was  first  proposed  by  CORE, 
has  been  introduced  by  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives.  It  Is  being  pushed  most 
actively  In  Congress  by  Republican  members. 
The  cost  Is  estimated  to  be  $1  billion  a  year 
for  the  first  two  years. 

Farmer,  who  will  take  office  about  April  1, 
will  be  the  highest  ranking  Negro  in  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

He  comes  as  a  registered  member  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  in  New  York,  who  ran  unsuccess- 
fully for  Congress  on  the  Republican  and 
Liberal  tickets  and  who  endorsed  the  presi- 
dential  candidacy   of   Democrat  Hubert   H. 

Humphrey.  

He  said  his  main  Job  at  HEW  will  be  re- 


cruiting qualified  members  of  minority 
groups  for  important  Government  poeltlons. 
He  said  he  expected  to  have  a  strong  staff 
at  HEW  that  would  handle  the  administra- 
tive details  of  his  Job,  "while  I  concentrate 
on  other  things." 

Farmer  also  said  he  expected  to  be  "the 
prime  adviser"  to  HEW  Secretary  Robert 
Pinch  on  urban  affairs  and  that  he  would  be 
m  liaison  with  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  in 
the  White  House  and  with  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nlhan,  the  President's  adviser  on  urban  af- 
fairs. 

The  longtime  civil  rights  leader  said  he 
did  not  think  his  acceptance  of  a  post  in  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  hurt  his  credi- 
bility with  Negroes,  who  were  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Nixon's  election. 

"I  don't  think  I  am  an  ambassador  from 
the  AdnUnistration  to  the  black  community." 
Parmer  said.  "I  would  put  it  the  reverse  way 
and  say  that  I  am  an  ambassador  from  the 
black  community  to  the  Administration — 
perhaps  a  little  of  both." 

Parmer  said  he  was  not  named  to  his  post 
to  win  Negro  voters  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. "This  Is  not  one  of  my  Job  descriptions 
at  all,"  he  said.  He  added  that  "I  have  made 
no  commitments  of  campaigning  for  anyone 
yet." 

But  Farmer  said  if  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's "performance  Is  meritorious,  as  far  as 
the  black  conMnunlty  and  other  minority 
communities  are  concerned,  then  there  will 
be  a  larger  segment  of  those  communities 
voting  for  the  Administration." 

He  said  he  supported  most  demands  being 
made  by  minority  students  at  colleges  for 
ethnic  studies.  But  "I  dont  always  agree 
with  the  tactics  which  aie  used,"  he  said. 
He  Indloated  that  he  favored  cutting  off 
Federal  scholarships  and  grants  to  students 
convicted  of  breaking  laws  diulng  demon- 
strations. 

"I  think  that  anyone  who  breaks  the  law 
has  to  expect  to  suffer  the  consequences," 
Farmer  said.  "This  has  always  been  my  be- 
lief, even  the  times  I  broke  the  law  deliber- 
ately in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere,  when  I 
went  to  Jail  for  it.  I  did  not  say  'dont  arrest 
me.' ". 

However^  Farmer  added  that  he  thought 
each  case  mtist  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits  and  the  law  should  be  enforced  with 
"some  flexibility." 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  17, 19691 

Fasmek     Backs     Campus     Goals — Btrr     Hx 

Frowns  Upon  Student  Tactics 

(By  Glen  Elsasser) 

WASHnroTON,  February  16. — James  Parmer, 
the  highest  ranking  Negro  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, said  today  he  sympathized  with 
many  demands  black  students  were  making 
on  the  nation's  campuses,  but  not  with 
their  tactics. 

In  an  interview  on  the  television  program. 
Pace  the  Nation,  the  former  national  direc- 
tor of  the  Congress  for  Racial  Equality  said. 
"It  is  terribly  Important  that  official  America 
and  unofficial  America  understand  the  kinds 
of  demands  which  are  being  made  by  the 
black  community  now." 

PREFERS  BLACK  TEACHERS 

Farmer,  who  last  week  was  named  assistant 
secretary  for  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  education,  and  welfare,  said 
until  recently  the  movement  among  Negroes 
was  toward  integration — color  blindness.  But 
the  emphasis  now,  he  observed,  is  on  ethnlo 
cobeslveness. 

In  the  new  departments  of  black  studies, 
established  on  many  campuses  as  a  result  of 
protests,  Parmer  believes  it  would  be  better 
that  the  classes  are  taught  by  blacks  because 
of  the  polarization  between  blacks  and  whites 
in  our  society. 

Parmer  mtule  it  clear  that  protesters  on 
the  nation's  campuses  must  face  the  conse- 
quences of  breaking  the  law,  including  the 
loss  of  government  financed  scholarships. 
However,  he  said,  "Each  case  must  be  de- 
cided on  its  own  merits." 

The  most  critical  problems  facing  the 
Nixon  administration,  Farmer  said,  were  the 
cities,  Improving  the  quality  of  education, 
and  TTiRifing  sure  that  welfare  reaches  the 
poor  and  helps  them  get  out  of  poverty. 

Altho  he  received  the  support  of  the  Re- 
publican party  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
for  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Brooklyn,  Parmer  said  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  New  York  and  not  a 
registered  Republican.  He  indicated  he  would 
take  office  here  around  April  1. 

In  his  new  Job,  Farmer  said  his  major 
tasks  would  consist  of  recruiting  qualified 
minorities,  coordinating  community  action 
programs  financed  by  the  department  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  and  advising 
HEW  on  urban  affairs. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nooa 
Rabbi  Chaim  B.  Selger,  Baron  Hirsch 
Congregation.  Memphis,  Term.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  continue  Thy  loving  kindness  unto 
them  that  know  Thee:  and  Thy  right- 
eousness to  the  upright  in  heart. — Psalms 
36:  11. 

"May  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  His 
divine  presence,  and  His  kingship  abide 
in  this  place  and  fill  this  land." 

O  L-rd,  Author  of  our  lives  and  Giver 
of  our  wisdom,  we  seek  Thy  blessing.  Let 
us  do  the  right  with  loving  kindness.  Let 
us  do  the  right  with  pride  in  our  deeds 
and  not  in  ourselves.  Let  us  guide  with 
courage  that  the  hand  of  the  wicked 
drive  us  not  away.  May  we  be  the  instru- 
ments of  freedom  and  truth. 

O  G-d,  as  all  men  are  precious  imto 
Thee,  so  may  they  be  precious  unto  us. 
As  Thou  seekest  the  good  for  all  Thy 
children,  so  may  we.  May  we  prize  highly 
and  protect  carefully  the  gifts  of  con- 


science and  principle  that  were  handed  to 
us  from  Sinai  through  Lexington  and 
Concord.  May  we  transmit  these  values 
and  virtues  to  our  children  that  they  be- 
come their  possession.  Accept  our  service 
that  we  may  achieve;  that  through  us 
man  may  know  an  additional  measure 
of  freedom  and  security. 

Upon  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  these  United  States,  upon  this  body  of 
distinguished  leaders,  grant  Thy  blessing 
as  srtoken  in  the  Psalm: 

"O  continue  Thy  loving  kindness  unto 

them  that  know  Thee; 
And  Thy  righteousness  to  the  upright 

in  heart. 
Let  not  the  hand  of  the  wicked  drive 
them  away  and  give  them  to  drink 
of  the  river  of  Thy  pleasures." 
May  you  mark  these  men  of  integrity 
and  behold  their  uprightness  for  the  fu- 
ture of  these  men  shall  be  peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

3. 1022.  An  act  to  provide  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  office  of  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  to  certain  subordinate  offices,  be 
made  by  the  I^resldent,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
U.S.  GROUP  OF  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the 
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North  AtlanUc  Assembly  the  foUowlng 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Hays,  Chairman;  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Riv- 
sas,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Pimdliy.  and  Mr.  Quiz. 


RESIGNATION  PROM  COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  commit- 
tees: 

Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House. 
V.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Dbaa   Mk.   Sfkakkk:    I   hereby  submit  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on   House   Administration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Chaslks  E.  Chambkblain. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

"Mr.  GiERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  294) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: __ 

H.  Res.  294 
Reiolved,  That  Cbarle*  E.  Chamberlain, 
of  Michigan,  be  and  he  U  hereby  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^___ 

RABBI  DR.  CHAIM  B.  SEIGER 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
beautiful  and  inspiring  invocation  this 
day  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Dr.  Chaim 
Seiger  of  Baron  Hlrsch  Synagogue  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  every  community  there  are  a  few 
leaders  who  stand  far  above  the  crowd. 
Dr.  Seiger  is  one  of  these.  He  is  a  man 
of  vision  who  sees  a  better  Memphis  and 
a  better  America,  under  God,  for  all  our 
people.  He  is  a  man  of  compassion  whose 
dedicated  service  to  humane  causes  has 
brought  about  greater  charity,  greater 
spiritual  understanding  among  all  the 
people  of  our  city. 

Dr.  Seiger  is  the  senior  rabbi  of  Baron 
Hlrsch  Temple,  the  largest  orthodox 
Jewish  congregation  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Rabbinical  Semi- 
nary of  America  and  holds  degrees  from 
City  CoUege  of  New  York  City  and  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  is  the  holder  of 
the  Prime  Ministers  Medal  from  the 
State  of  Israel  for  his  humanitarian 
work  among  the  people  of  Israel,  from 
where  he  has  Just  returned. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  count  Dr.  Seiger 
among  those  whom  I  represent  from  the 
Ninth  District  of  Tennessee,  but  even 
more  important  it  is  good  to  have  him 
as  counselor  and  friend.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  him.  and  I  know  I 
afteak.  for  the  whole  House,  for  coming 
to  us  this  morning  with  his  words  of 
wisdom  and  spiritual  uplift. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  REPORT  TO 
THE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  American  people  had  opportunity  to 
see  and  hear  our  President  make  his  re- 
port to  the  people  on  his  recent  trip 
abroad.  I  have  no  doubt  that  millions 
across  the  country  watched  and  listened. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  im- 
pressed, not  only  with  the  extent  and 
depth  of  our  President's  knowledge  but 
also  with  his  complete  frankness  and 
slncerety. 

To  make  certain  that  in  his  report 
to  the  people  he  would  provide  answers 
to  sdl  the  questions  they  might  want  an- 
swered. President  Nixon  used  an  hour- 
long  press  conference  rather  than  a  care- 
fully worded  prepared  text  in  making  his 
report.  He  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
he  reported  to  the  people  not  what  he 
might  want  them  to  hear,  but  what  the 
people  wanted  to  know,  and  what  the 
people  were  entitled  to  know. 

What  this  country  has  so  sorely  needed 
is  a  national  leader  in  whom  the  people 
can  have  implicit  confidence.  To  com- 
mand confidence  one  must  have  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  take  the  people 
into  his  confidence. 

Last  night  we  were  privileged  to  see 
and  hear  such  a  man.  I  congratulate 
President  Nixon  on  a  sterling  perform- 
ance. He  did  not  avoid  or  evade  difficult 
questions,  nor  did  he  dodge  or  duck  is- 
sues. He  confidently  took  the  people 
completely  into  his  confidence. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Middle  East  has  replaced 
the  Balkans  as  the  tinderbox  of  the 
world.  At  any  moment,  a  minor  border 
incident  could  escalate  into  a  full  scale 
renewal  of  hostilities.  Every  day  in- 
creases the  chances  of  such  a  disaster. 
As  time  passes  possibility  becomes  prob- 
ability and,  if  the  situation  is  permitted 
to  continue  indefinitely,  probability  be- 
comes certainty. 

Once  escalation  starts,  who  can  say 
where  it  will  end?  Three  times  already 
we  have  been  lucky — if  any  war  can  be 
spoken  of  as  good  fortune — because  the 
great  powers  were  not  ensnared  and 
apocalypse  did  not  follow.  A  fourth  time 
would  push  luck. 

Indeed,  considering  the  new  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean,  confron- 
tation in  a  fourth  Middle  Eastern  war 
would  almost  be  a  certainty. 

The  continued  existence  of  mankind 
requires  that  peace,  and  not  war.  become 
the  normal  state  of  affairs  in  the  Middle 
East.  A  first  logical  step  toward  that  goal 
is  to  deny  nations  likely  to  be  combatants 
further  means  with  which  to  wage  war. 

In  simple  terms,  arms  shipments  to 
the  Middle  East  must  stop. 

I  do  not  say  that  America  alone  should 
cease  sending  arms.  Nor  does  it  mean 


that  the  United  States  should  renege  on 
agreements  to  sell  warplsmes  to  Israel. 
Peace  will  not  result  by  rendering  Israel 
Incapable  of  self-defense. 

By  the  same  token,  arming  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations  indefinitely  is  not  the 
answer  either.  If  the  cold  war  has  taught 
us  nothing  else  it  should  have  taught  us 
that  an  arms  race  is  no  substitute  for 
disarmament. 

Suspension  of  arms  shipments  into  the 
Middle  East  should  be  a  keystone  of 
American  diplomacy.  And  the  most  fruit- 
ful course  of  action  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective is  to  refer  the  problem  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Such  a  move  holds  several  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  bilateral  talks.  First,  bi- 
lateral talks  could  not  Include  all  po- 
tential arms  suppliers.  Second,  bilateral 
agreements  necessarily  aim  to  cut  flows 
at  their  source  permitting  the  use  of 
third  parties  to  transship  arms.  A  U.N. 
agreement  would  not  suffer  from  this 
loophole. 

Third,  use  of  the  U.N.  as  the  imple- 
menting body  would  act  to  strengthen 
that  organization's  influence  in  the 
Middle  East,  making  the  United  Nations 
better  able  to  effect  a  lasting  settlement. 
Fourth,  acting  through  the  United  Na- 
tions would  tend  to  decrease  the  possi- 
bility of  a  United  States-Soviet  confron- 
tation. It  would  also  decrease  the  possi- 
bility that  any  Middle  Eastern  nation 
would  undertake  some  new  adventiu-e  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  direct  support  from 
one  of  the  great  powers.  And,  finally, 
taking  a  long-range  view,  tising  the 
United  Nations  in  this  way  may  provide 
a  precedent  for  the  future  cutting  off 
early  arms  races  in  explosive  areas,  dis- 
couraging unilateral  action  or  involve- 
ment by  outside  powers,  isolating  trouble 
spots  and  avoiding  global  ramifications. 

It  is  to  achieve  these  ends  that  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  making  it  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  F>resident  be 
requested  to  refer  the  Middle  East  arma- 
ment question  to  the  U.N.  Security 
CJoimcil.  I  have  been  Joined  by  10  cospon- 
sors,  as  follows:  Daniel  E.  Button,  Shir- 
ley Chisholic.  John  Conyers.  Jr., 
Emilio  Daodario,  Henry  Gonzalez, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Robert  Kasten- 
heier,  Robert  Lecgett,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  and  Gus  Yatron. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
halting  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race 
only  treats  a  symptom;  it  does  not  at- 
tack basic  causes. 

Admittedly,  some  causes  are  beyond 
reach.  Many  remaining  are  difficult  and 
complex.  But  "a  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  begins  with  one  step"  and  world 
peace  demands  that  America  make  that 
first  step. 

We  are  not  without  tools,  and  the  best 
tool  is  the  United  Nations. 

Middle  Eastern  nations  long  have  been 
beset  by  more  than  their  share  of  disease, 
ignorance,  and  poverty.  These  are  ma- 
jor sources  of  frustration  and  of  smol- 
dering discontent.  In  the  Middle  East 
such  frustrations  are  often  directed  out- 
ward. Until  progress  can  be  made  toward 
alleviating  these  curses,  little  chance  ex- 
ists of  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  well  within  American  interest 
that  there  be  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
and  it  is  also  in  our  interest  that  re- 
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sources  be  allocated  to  help  the  Middle 

East.  Yet  direct  bilateral  aid  woxild  in- 
evitably draw  the  United  States  into  fur- 
ther Middle  Eastern  conflicts  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  other  powers  would  also 
soon  become  involved. 

Once  again  the  Middle  East  would  be- 
come a  battleground  for  the  great  pow- 
ers. Nothing  would  have  been  gained,  in- 
deed, much  may  be  lost.  One  answer  is 
by  multilateral  aid  through  the  United 
Nations.  There  would  be  no  direct  Amer- 
ican involvement  and  the  United  States 
would  not  shoulder  the  entire  burden  of 
a  development  program. 

Prom  an  economic  point  of  view,  much 
can  be  gained  by  using  the  politically 
neutral  and  technically  competent 
United  Nations  development  program. 
Long-range,  integrated  plans  are  easier 
to  implement  through  an  international 
agency;  economics  is  not  wholely  sacri- 
ficed to  p>olitlcs.  long-term  change  not 
sacriflced  to  short-run  impact. 

To  assure  that  development  plans  are 
truly  regional  and  to  give  due  consider- 
ation to  needs  of  the  siffected  nations, 
I  suggest  that  the  U2J.  establish  an  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission  for  the 
Middle  East. 

Like  comparable  commissions  in  other 
regions  of  the  world,  the  Middle  East 
Commission  would  be  a  planning  body 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  in- 
terested nations  in  the  region.  In  this 
way  Middle  Eastern  nations  would  find 
themselves  compelled  to  cooperate  for 
their  own  good.  Hopefully,  from  this 
small  overlapping  of  interests,  a  some- 
what better  overall  climate  will  bloom. 
Therefore,  as  a  companion  measure  to 
the  arms  race  resolution,  I  am  also  in- 
troducing a  second  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  act  so  that  our  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  proposes 
formation  of  a  XfN.  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  the  Middle  East.  I  am  being 
Joined  in  introducing  this  resolution  with 
the  following  nine  cosponsors:  Daniel  E. 
Button,  Shirley  Chisholm,  John  Con- 
yers, Jr.,  Emilio  Daddario,  Henry 
Gonzalez,  Augustus  F.  Havvtons,  Robert 
Kastenmeier,  Robert  Leggett.  and  Gus 
Yatron. 

The  resolution  has  another  major  in- 
tent. It  suggests  that  all  American  aid 
to  the  Middle  East  be  channeled  through 
the  UJI.  development  program. 

Of  all  the  socioeconomic  problems  in 
the  Mideast,  the  plight  of  the  Arab 
refugees  ranks  as  the  most  pressing.  Set- 
tlement of  their  status  is  often  regarded 
as  a  prerequisite  for  peace.  The  exact 
political  nature  of  such  a  settlement 
must,  of  course,  be  worked  out  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  And  I  would 
again  emphasize  that  no  outside  group  of 
nations  should  seek  to  impose  any  settle- 
ment, on  any  issue,  on  Middle  East 
coimtries. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions can  ease  difficulties  surrounding  a 
settlement  by  removing  major  economic 
stumbling  blocks.  Through  the  UN  de- 
velopment program  Arab  States  can  be 
given  financial  assistance  in  resettling 
refugees.  At  the  same  time,  Israel  can  be 
aided  in  paying  compensation  to  those 
Arabs  who  lost  holdings  in  Israel. 

All  these  measures  have  valuable 
secondary  effects.  They  increase  both  the 


prestige  and  the  potency  of  the  UN.  Cer- 
tainly, the  United  Nations  which  com- 
mands respect  and  consideration  as  a 
real  force  in  the  world  has  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  achieving  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Indeed,  peace  in  the  Middle  East  must 
be  a  basic  element  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Our  commitment  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  Israel  is  firm.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  that. 

Prom  a  purely  pragmatic  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  uphold  this  commitment,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  solution  is  possible  in 
the  Middle  East  without,  at  least,  some 
accommodation  of  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  the  Arab  States.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  best  way  for  the  United  States 
to  pursue  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
policy  is  to  utilize  the  United  Nations  as 
the  primary  instrument  for  achieving 
peace,  tranquillity,  security,  and  justice 
for  all  the  peoples  in  this  unhappy  region. 


the  tax  loopholes  through  which  the 
wealthy  escape,  leaving  the  middle  class 
to  pay  the  bill.  When  the  day  comes  that 
everyone  pays  his  fair  share  of  the  taxes 
needed,  those  of  us  now  bearing  the  ma- 
jor burden  will  pay  less. 

It  is  only  fair  that  while  closing  these 
loopholes  which  favor  the  wealthy  who 
need  help  the  least,  this  Congress  should 
provide  some  tax  deductions  which  ben- 
efit middle  class  lurban  tenants  who  need 
help  the  most. 


A  FAIR  SHAKE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE 
CLASS  TAXPAYER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  gross  inequities 
which  have  accumulated  over  the  years 
in  our  Nation's  taxing  system. 

The  middle  class,  largely  dependent  on 
wages  and  salaries,  bears  the  main  bur- 
den of  the  system's  inequities.  The  mid- 
dle class  citizen  pays  more  taxes  because 
he  does  not  have  the  resources,  nor  the 
opportunity,  to  Invest  in  and  reap  the 
artificial  benefits  of  complicated  real  es- 
tate ventures,  orange  groves,  cattle 
herds,  airplanes  and  the  other  esoteric 
luxuries  of  the  tax-conscious  upper  class. 

Because  of  the  growing  disillusionment 
concerning  the  tax  system's  fairness,  we 
are,  it  is  predicted,  on  the  edge  of  a  tax- 
payers' revolt,  not  based  on  a  refusal  to 
pay  taxes  but  based  on  a  feeling  that  the 
middle  class  is  paying  the  taxes  of 
wealthier  individuals  who  have  mas- 
tered the  many  artifices  of  tax  avoidance. 

This  crisis  causes  me  to  focus  on  one 
of  the  more  glaring  points  of  discrimiiS"- 
tlon  in  the  tax  code,  which  particularly 
prejudices  the  middle  class  urban  tax- 
payer. A  homeowner  or  owner  of  a  co- 
operative apartment  are  both  permitted 
income  tax  deductions  for  property  taxes 
paid  on  their  house  or  apartment  and 
interest  paid  on  the  house  or  apartment 
mortgage.  These  deductions  are  allowed 
as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that 
personal  or  living  expenses  are  not  de- 
ductible. Tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  get 
no  such  tax  deductions. 

This  arbitrary  discrimination  in  favor 
of  homeowners  operates  to  the  particu- 
lar disadvantage  of  the  city  dweller 
where  renting  is  the  rule  and  homeown- 
ing  the  exception 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  place  the  ordi- 
nary tenant  on  an  equal  footing  with 
homeowners  by  permitting  the  tenant  a 
comparable  tax  deduction  for  that  part 
of  his  rent  that  pays  for  the  property 
tsixes  and  mortgage  interest  levied  on 
his  apartment  building. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  and  am 
sponsoring  legislative  measures  to  close 


ANNUNZIO  URGES  NAMING  OP 
ENRICO  FERMI  NUCLEAR  ACCEL- 
ERATOR 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
90th  (Congress,  and  again  in  the  91st 
Congress,  I  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide tliat  the  nuclear  accelerator  at 
Weston.  111.,  be  named  "The  Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi. 

I  can  think  of  no  recognition  more  ap- 
propriate than  this  to  honor  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  atomic 
physicists  whose  experiments  resulted  in 
the  first  self-sustaining  nuclear  chain  re- 
action ever  to  take  place. 

Thirty  years  ago  last  December  10.  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  physics  from  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Sweden.  The  discovery  meriting  this 
prize  was  the  existence  of  new  radioac- 
tive elements  produced  by  neutron  irra- 
diation, and  the  related  discovery  of  nu- 
clear reactions  brought  about  by  slow 
neutrons.  A  whole  new  field  of  science 
and  technology  was  opened  by  these  dis- 
coveries. 

But  Fermi  did  not  return  to  Italy  with 
his  prize.  The  Fascist  racial  laws  of  1938 
which  affected  his  wife  and  her  relatives, 
deeply  offended  his  sense  of  fairness.  So 
he  fied  to  the  United  States  where  he 
arrived  on  January  2,  1939.  He  found  his 
first  refuge  in  Columbia  University.  Later 
he  was  to  work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, at  Los  Alamos  and  back  at  Chicago 
where  he  died  on  November  28,  1954, 
shortly  after  his  53d  birthday. 

Once  the  rumor  spread  that  Fermi 
would  stay  in  the  United  States,  several 
universities  made  him  excellent  offers. 
He  chose  to  join  Columbia  University 
where  he  had  personal  acquaintances. 
He  and  his  fellow  physicists  Rosetti, 
Segre,  and  Amaldl  had  worked  there. 

During  those  16  years  from  December 
1938  to  November  1954,  he  was  to  earn 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  en- 
tire free  world  for  his  brilliant  contribu- 
tions to  nuclear  physics  and  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  know  that  today 
some  people,  particularly  university  stu- 
dents, decry  research  in  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  wish  they  could  but  realize  how 
much  Fermi's  research,  his  discoveries, 
his  application  of  his  knowledge  for  the 
defense  of  his  adopted  land  derived  from 
his  personal  knowledge  of  an  oppressive 
and  regimented  society. 

Enrico  Fermi  as  an  example  for  our 
modem  students,  however,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  another  occasion. 
At  the  end  of  his  life  in  America,  Pro- 
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itBBOT  Fermi  was  honored  as  the  flrst 
recipient  of  a  new  award  that  Congress 
authorized  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  for  "especially  meritorious  contri- 
bution to  the  development,  use,  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy." 

A  few  brief  weeks  later,  Fermi  was 
de«l. 

Dr.  I.  Rabl  wrote  In  tribute  of  Pro- 
fessor Fermi  that  he  was  one  of  those 
rare  personalities  In  the  history  of  phys- 
ics whose  gifts  included  great  talent  for 
theory  and  experiment. 

Aa  racb — 

Wrote  Dr.  Rabl — 
he   WM   of   the   great   line   of  Archimedes. 
Okllleo,    Newton,    Benjamin    Franklin    and 
Henrlch  Hertz. 

Chalrmsm  Strauss  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  prsdsed  Professor 
Fermi  as  "the  true  architect  of  the 
atomic  age,"  and  aimounced  that  the 
special  AEC  award  would  thereafter  be 
known  as  the  Fermi  Award. 

EmlllD  Segre,  his  longtime  associate, 
wrote  or  Perml  that: 

He  gave  to  science  all  he  had  and  with 
htm  dlsapp>eared  the  last  universal  physicist 
In  the  tradition  of  the  great  men  of  the  19th 
century,  when  It  was  stUl  possible  for  a 
single  person  to  reach  the  highest  summits, 
both  in  theory  and  experiment,  and  to  domi- 
nate In  all  fields  of  phyalca. 

Now,  14  years  later,  the  Nation  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  realize  the  full 
debt  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  and 
recognition  that  it  owes  to  this  giant 
among  those  other  giants  who  include 
da  Vinci,  Avo^adro,  Oalvanl,  Orlmaldl 
and  Galileo. 

It  is  time  that  we  do  so. 

Because  of  his  brilliant  research  into 
the  nature  of  the  Irmermost  secrets  of 
the  atom;  because  of  his  ingenious  and 
productive  use  of  those  new  tools  of  re- 
search, radioactive  materials,  the  nu- 
clear reactor  and  the  particle  accelera- 
tor; because  of  his  wartime  contribution 
to  the  atom  bomb  project;  because  of  his 
extraordinary  example  of  intellectual 
excellence;  because  of  these  and  many 
other  excellent  reasons,  we  as  a  nation 
owe  It  to  him  to  commemorate  his 
achievements  not  in  an  exhibit,  or  with 
a  sterile  monument  but  with  a  working 
tool  of  scientific  research  that  can  and 
will  enable  man  to  further  extend  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge. 

For  these  compelling  reasons  I  Intro- 
d\iced  last  year  a  bill  to  name  the  200- 
Bev  particle  accelerator  to  be  built  at 
Weston,  ni..  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator. 

At  the  opening  of  this  91st  Congress  I 
reintroduced  that  bill  as  H.R.  391. 

Today  I  would  further  show  why  this 
proposed  recognition  of  Professor  Fermi 
is  timely,  appropriate,  and  deserving  of 
favorable  action  by  a  grateful  Nation's 
legislature. 

To  do  so,  I  would  flrst  say  something 
more  of  Professor  Fermi's  life  and 
achievements,  then  highlight  the  pur- 
pose and  nature  of  the  200-Bev  ma- 
chine. I  hope  you  too  will  see  the  com- 
pelling force  and  logic  of  dedicating  this 
new  tool  of  science  to  Enrico  Fermi. 

aOUM  THOUOHTB  ON  KNUCO  IHUCI  AI«B  PASTICLB 
PHTSIC8 

From  his  early  days  in  Italy  as  an  ex- 
perimental physicist,  Enrico  Perml  was 


fascinated  with  the  minute  particles  of 
modem  physics.  Neutrons,  electrons,  pro- 
tons and,  later,  the  heavier  particles  pro- 
vided him  with  means  to  ask  questions 
of  nature,  and  his  observation  of  his 
experiments  gave  him  many  answers 
which  he  could  record  for  posterity.  Some 
of  these  particles  he  obtained  from  elec- 
trical apparatus.  Some  from  a  piece  of 
radium  that  flung  off  speeding  particles 
that  he  could  use  for  his  experiments. 
As  an  experimenter  with  these  nuclear 
particles,  he  naturally  was  Interested  in 
design  and  use  of  sources  for  them.  His 
Interest  in  accelerators,  then,  and  his 
success  in  using  them  to  probe  for  the 
secrets  of  nature  alone  would  be  ample 
reason  to  dedicate  the  Weston  accelera- 
tor to  his  name. 

The  Nation's  more  immediate  reason 
to  commemorate  Enrico  Fermi  is,  as 
many  high  school  students  now  leani, 
his  achievement  in  leading  the  team  of 
scientists  and  engineers  who  built  and 
brought  into  operation  the  flrst  nuclear 
reactor  which  demonstrated  a  controlled 
nuclear  chain  reaction.  While  the  story 
of  this  remarkable  achievement,  which 
took  place  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  well  recorded  for  history,  it 
is  pertinent  to  recall  briefly  its  high- 
lights for,  without  proof  that  the  chain 
reaction  among  uraniimi  atoms  could 
occur,  there  would  have  been  no  atom 
bomb,  and  no  Manhattan  project. 

The  principal  fact  of  science  which 
underlies  use  of  atomic  energy,  whether 
it  be  for  peace  or  for  war,  as  a  continuing 
source  of  energy  or  as  an  explosive,  is  the 
fact  that  under  certain  conditions  atoms 
of  uranium  and  plutoniimi  will  fission, 
or  split  apart,  with  the  release  of  energy. 
The  physical  mechanism  for  practical 
release  of  this  fission  energy  is  the  chain 
reaction  which  Fermi  demonstrated. 
With  hindsight,  his  demonstration  may 
seem  simple,  even  primitive  in  compari- 
son with  the  sophisticated  and  elegant 
devices  of  this  day  that  employ  the  chain 
reaction.  But  at  that  time  the  outcome 
was  far  from  sure  for  many  practical 
unknowns  could  have  prevented  attain- 
ment of  what  in  theory  was  possible. 

I  would  like  to  begin  the  story  of 
Fermi's  part  in  the  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  the  nuclear  chain  reaction 
with  the  year  1939.  In  January  1939,  the 
famous  nuclear  physicist  Niels  Bohr 
visited  the  United  States,  only  a  few  days 
after  Fermi  had  fled  from  Italy.  Fermi 
already  had  established  himself  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  cyclotron  there 
promised  to  be  a  powerful  new  tool  for 
new  experiments  in  nuclear  physics.  At 
the  time,  Fermi  was  without  doubt  the 
greatest  expert  on  neutrons. 

Perml  had  hardly  arrived  In  the  United 
States  when  the  discovery  of  fission  of 
uranium  took  place.  The  famous  Bohr 
brought  the  news  with  him.  Upon  arriv- 
ing in  New  York.  Bohr  hurried  to  Colum- 
bia University  to  discuss  the  new  dis- 
covery with  Fermi. 

Fermi  saw  directly  that  in  so  violent 
a  nuclear  reaction,  neutrons  might  be 
released  too.  If  the  arrangement  were 
such  that  the  emitted  neutrons  could 
produce  further  fissions,  the  process 
might  become  multiplicative.  If  circum- 
stances were  favorable  enough,  a  chain 
reaction  might  be  obtained.  This  was 


shortly  before  Bohr  and  Fermi  were  to 
open  the  Fifth  Washington  Conference 
on  Theoretical  Physics.  In  that  brief 
time  Fermi  and  a  graduate  student 
quickly  modifled  experimental  apparatus 
to  conflrm  Bohr's  news.  At  the  confer- 
ence the  next  day  Fermi  was  able  to 
speak  of  the  flsslon  process  with  the  con- 
viction of  personal  experience. 

By  the  time  Fermi  returned  to  Colum- 
bia the  next  day,  Fermi  knew  what  ques- 
tions he  wanted  to  answer.  Were  neu- 
trons emitted  in  the  flsslon  of  uranium? 
If  so.  In  what  numbers?  How  could  these 
neutrons  be  brought  to  produce  further 
fissions?  What  other  processes  might 
compete  for  these  neutrons?  Could  a 
chain  reaction  be  developed.  Fermi  began 
to  answer  these  questions  in  a  letter  of 
February  16.  1939,  to  Physical  Review  on 
the  flsslon  of  uranium.  That  spring  he 
gathered  together  his  research  group. 
Including  Walter  H.  Zlnn,  Leo  Szllard — 
a  Hungarian  scientist  who  had  come 
without  benefit  of  a  faculty  appointment 
to  work  with  Perml,  and  Herbert  L.  An- 
derson, his  gifted  graduate  student  and 
future  associate. 

Fermi  and  his  group  continued  their 
neutron  work  at  Columbia  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1942  when  they  moved  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  new  Manhattan  project. 
In  May  of  that  year  the  decision  was 
made  to  build  one  or  more  full  scale 
nuclear  reactors  to  produce  the  artificial 
element  of  atomic  number  94  at  a  cost 
of  $25  million.  This  decision  was  made 
In  anticipation  that  Fermi  would  suc- 
cessfully demonstrate  a  chain  reaction  in 
Chicago. 

During  the  summer  of  1942  Fermi 
plaimed  the  construction  of  a  small  re- 
actor capable  of  a  chain  reaction  of  a 
few  hundred  watts  energy  output.  As  his 
plans  evolved,  he  realized  that  such  a 
novel  and  possibly  dangerous  experiment 
should  not  be  carried  out  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  cities.  That  Septem- 
ber It  was  decided  to  move  Fermi's  re- 
actor— or  pile — from  the  squash  court 
of  the  university's  .Stagg  Field  to  the 
Argorme  Forest  Preserve.  But  this  move 
was  plagued  with  troubles.  Labor  dis- 
putes delayed  the  completion  of  a  build- 
ing at  Argonne.  Rather  than  lose  time, 
Fermi  thought  that  he  could  assemble 
his  pile  at  Stagg  Field  before  space  would 
be  ready  in  Argonne.  He  convinced  Ar- 
thur Compton  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago that  the  experiment  was  safe. 

Not  daring  to  seek  approval  from 
either  the  Army,  which  by  then  had 
taken  over  administration  of  the  atom 
bomb  project,  or  from  the  university  ad- 
ministration, Compton  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  authorize  Fermi  to  go  ahead. 

Time  was  short.  General  Groves  had 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  review 
Compton's  entire  project  at  Chicago, 
which  included  Fermi's  work.  The  situa- 
tion was  critical.  Unless  the  review  com- 
mittee could  be  convinced  to  share 
Compton  and  Fermi's  optimism,  the 
work  of  the  reactor  might  be  wasted.  By 
recruiting  all  available  help,  Perml  and 
his  team  set  about  the  arduous  task  of 
machining  40,000  blocks  of  graphite,  and 
assembling  them  with  blocks  of  uranium 
metal  and  oxide  into  the  necessarj'  form. 

The  review  committee  was  convinced. 
Thanksgiving,  1942.  Perml  was  not  ready. 
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The  committee  returned  to  Chicago  on 
December  2.  The  pile  was  finished  the 
night  before.  At  9:45  on  the  morning  of 
December  2,  Fermi  began  to  withdraw 
the  first  of  the  control  rods  that  gov- 
erned the  pile.  Before  noon  he  was  able 
to  invite  Compton  and  a  committee  rep- 
resentative to  witness  the  final  phases 
of  the  exjjeriment.  Finally,  at  3:20  p.m., 
Fermi's  instruments  Indicated  a  self- 
siistaining  nuclear  chain  reaction  had 
been  attained. 

The  review  committee  was  convinced. 
Based  on  its  recommendations,  the  Man- 
hattan project  decided  to  build  with  the 
utmost  speed  and  highest  priority  the 
Plutonium  production  reactors  that  were 
to  cost  $100  million. 

Writing  of  this  experiment  some  20 
years  later,  Eugene  Wlgner,  one  of  the 
participants,  said: 

Do  we  then  exaggerate  the  Importance  of 
Fermi's  famous  experiment?  I  may  have 
thought  so  sometime  In  the  past,  but  do  not 
believe  It  now.  The  experiment  was  the  ciU- 
mlnatlon  of  the  last  doubts  in  the  Informa- 
tion on  which  our  further  work  had  to  de- 
pend had  a  decisive  Influence  on  our  effec- 
tiveness In  tackling  the  second  problem  of 
the  Chicago  project:  the  design  and  realiza- 
tion of  a  large-scale  reactor  to  produce  the 
nuclear  explosive  plutonlum.  This  objective 
could  now  be  pursued  with  all  the  energy 
and  Imagination  which  the  project  could 
muster. 

Perml  stayed  at  Chicago  imtll  the  next 
spring  when  his  group  moved  out  to  what 
is  now  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
He  continued  on  with  his  work.  Within  2 
years  of  the  Stagg  Field  demonstration, 
the  Initial  power  nm  of  the  first  Plu- 
tonium production  reactor  began.  The 
time  was  a  few  minutes  after  midnight 
on  September  27,  1944.  The  place  was  the 
Manhattan  District's  Hanford  Works  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Fermi  was  there 
to  supervise  and  check  the  operation. 

Fermi's  work  with  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict did  not  stop  here.  Leaving  the  scenes 
of  his  monumental  accomplishments,  he 
went  to  Los  Alamos  where  he  turned  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  question  of  a  ther- 
monuclear bomb.  Someday  I  hope  the 
history  of  his  contribution  to  that  mighty 
item  in  our  Nation's  armory  can  be  ade- 
quately acknowledged. 

In  August  1945,  Japan  surrendered  and 
thus  ended  the  Second  World  War.  The 
scientists  at  Los  Alamos,  Fermi  included, 
began  thinking  of  peacetime  research. 
Fermi  was  still  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Colimibia  University,  but  just  at  that 
time  the  University  of  Chicago  began  to 
organize  its  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies, 
which  later  was  to  become  the  Fermi 
Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies.  The  uni- 
versity repeatedly  offered  Fermi  the  di- 
rectorship, but  he  was  interested  in  re- 
search, not  administration.  He  resolutely 
refused.  Fortimately  Prof.  S.  K.  Allison, 
a  distinguished  and  a  very  able  admin- 
istrator and  a  good  friend  of  Fermi,  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Institute  and 
Fermi  then  joined  as  a  research  scientist. 
And  at  the  new  institute  would  be  a  large 
and  powerful  synchrocyclotron,  which 
was  being  built  across  the  street  from  the 
old  squash  court  at  Stagg  Field.  This 
machine  was  built  with  the  Idea  that 
Fermi  would  be  the  principal  user. 
Fermi  returned  to  Chicago  on  January 


2,  1946.  While  waiting  for  the  synchro- 
cyclotron to  be  finished,  he  again  worked 
with  neutrons  at  the  Argonne  Labora- 
tory, using  its  reactor  as  a  source.  This 
period  at  Argonne  marked  the  end  of  his 
investigations  on  neutrons  which  traced 
back  to  his  initial  work  in  Rome. 

Perml  formed  a  new  group  of  yoimg 
pupils,  many  of  them  returning  from 
Los  Alamos.  At  Chicago  he  was  active  in 
all  seminars  and  in  many  discussions. 
Often,  v«rith  a  single  remark,  he  sowed 
the  seeds  of  further  discovery.  For  in- 
stance, Maria  Mayer  in  reporting  an  ex- 
periment inspired  by  Perml  generously 
acknowledged  his  assistance. 

Meanwhile  the  stage  was  readying  for 
the  last  period  of  Fermi's  research. 
Meson  physics  was  opening  and  Perml 
Immediately  recognized  its  importance. 
Since  the  new  Chicago  synchrocyclotron 
promised  a  powerful  artlflclal  source  of 
mesons,  Fermi's  experimental  talents 
turned  in  this  direction. 

The  new  machine  began  operations  in 
the  spring  of  1951,  and  he  and  his  group 
soon  were  publishing  new  discoveries.  He 
did  his  last  experiment  in  1953.  and  his 
paper  on  "Scattering  of  Negative  Pions 
by  Hydrogen"  of  that  year  concluded  his 
experimental  work.  Thereafter,  Perml 
spent  more  and  more  time  helping  his 
students  by  discussion  and  frequently 
lending  a  hand  in  their  experiments,  but 
never  again  to  the  extent  that  would  al- 
low him  to  admit  that  the  work  was  his 
own. 

Thus  freed  from  the  demands  of  ex- 
perimental work,  he  could  consider  the 
possibility  of  working  together  with  the 
Indian  scientist  Chandrasekhar  on  prob- 
lems of  astrophysical  interest,  related  to 
his  long  standing  interest  in  cosmic  rays. 
His  new  colleague  was  later  to  write  of 
Fermi's  intuitive  insight  Into  nuclear 
physics: 

During  all  my  discussions  with  Fermi,  I 
never  failed  to  marvel  at  the  ease  and  clarity 
with  which  he  analyzed  novel  situations  In 
fields  m  which,  one  might  have  supposed,  he 
was  not  familiar  and.  Indeed,  was  often  not 
familiar  prior  to  the  discussion.  In  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  reacted  to  a  new  problem, 
he  always  gave  me  the  Impression  of  a 
muslclac  who,  when  presented  with  a  new 
piece  6i  music,  at  once  plajrs  It  with  a 
perception  and  a  discernment  which  one 
would  normally  associate  only  with  long 
practice  and  study. 

Chandrasekhar  also  gives  us  this 
further  insight  into  Fermi's  magnificent 
feel  for  nuclear  physics  and  the  psychol- 
ogy of  his  inventive  genius.  Perml  had 
described  to  him  how  he  came  to  make 
the  discovery  which  Perml  thought  was 
the  most  important  one  he  had  made, 
when  he  was  working  with  neutrons  in 
his  early  days  In  Italy.  This  is  Fermi's 
account: 

One  day,  as  I  came  to  the  laboratory.  It 
occured  to  me  that  I  should  examine  the 
effect  of  placing  a  piece  of  lead  before  the 
incident  neutrons.  And  Instead  of  my  usual 
custom.  I  took  great  pains  to  have  the  piece 
of  lead  precisely  machined.  I  was  clearly  dis- 
satisfied with  something:  I  tried  every  "ex- 
cuse" to  postpone  putting  the  piece  of  lead 
In  Its  place.  When  finally,  with  some  reluc- 
tance. I  was  going  to  put  It  in  its  place.  I  said 
to  myself,  "No!  I  do  not  want  this  piece  of 
lead  here;  what  I  want  Is  a  piece  of  paraffin." 
It  was  j»ist  like  that:  with  no  advanced 
warning,   no   conscious,   prior,   reasoning.   I 


Immediately  took  some  odd  piece  of  paraffin 
I  could  put  my  hands  on  and  placed  it  where 
the  piece  of  lead  was  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  few  but  telling  In- 
sights Into  Fermi's  work,  these  evidences 
of  his  genius,  when  coupled  with  the 
lasting  and  vital  slgnlflcance  of  what  he 
accomplished  for  this  coimtry  constitute 
the  necessary  and  sufiBcient  reasons,  as 
our  mathematical  friends  would  say,  to 
dedicate  the  Weston  machine  to  the 
memory  of  Enrico  Perml. 

THE    PURPOSE     or    THE     200-BEV.     ACCELERATOR 

Consider  the  purpose  of  the  new  ac- 
celerator and  the  questions  that  our 
scientists  can  put  to  nature  with  Its 
energetic  particles.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  project,  looks  at  the  many 
particles  discovered  through  use  of  less 
energetic  particles.  That  natiu-e  thereby 
revealed  Is  more  complex  than  flrst  ex- 
pected, he  reminds  us,  is  a  challenge 
rather  than  a  disappointment.  In  build- 
ing higher  energy  machines  to  study 
these  complexities,  all  kinds  of  exciting 
and  fundamental  discoveries  have  been 
made.  Not  only  have  various  new 
particles  been  observed,  but  also  new 
physical  laws  have  been  discovered  while 
old  ones  have  been  observed  to  be 
violated.  In  previous  studies  of  the 
nucleus — where  Fermi  was  a  masterful 
leader — physicists  were  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  stars  shine  and  how  matter 
is  made. 

Dr.  Wilson  eloquently  reminds  us  that 
pure  science,  the  search  for  understand- 
ing, is  as  Important  for  Its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  men  as  it  is  for  its  eventual 
contributions  to  his  standard  of  living: 

Man's  effort  to  achieve  a  better  compre- 
hension of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  will 
continue  to  have  a  profound  effect  not  only 
on  his  philosophy,  not  only  on  his  well-being, 
but  also  on  his  whole  social  organization. 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
scientists  can  put  to  nature  with  the  new 
machine  when  it  is  finished?  These 
fortunate  men  will  be  in  the  same  happy 
situation  as  was  Fermi  when  the  Chicago 
synchrocylotron  came  on-line  in  1951. 
Dr.  Wilson  lists  some  of  these  questions: 

Which,  If  any,  of  the  particles  that  have 
so  far  been  discovered.  Is.  in  fact,  elemen- 
tary, said  is  there  any  validity  In  the  con- 
cept of  the  "elementary"  particles? 

What  new  particles  can  be  made  at  ener- 
gies that  have  not  yet  been  reached?  Is 
there  some  set  of  building  blocks  that  Is 
still  more  fundamental  than  the  neutron 
and  the  proton? 

Do  the  laws  of  electromagnetic  radiation, 
which  are  now  known  to  hold  over  an 
enormous  range  of  lengths  and  frequencies, 
continue  to  hold  In  the  wave  length  do- 
main characteristic  of  subnuclear  particles? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
scientists  In  nuclear  physics  would  ex- 
plore. There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  clarified  by  experi- 
ments. Although  these  are  questions  that 
appear  to  be  the  "right"  ones  to  inves- 
tigate, the  best  questions  have  undoubt- 
edly not  yet  been  asked.  Only  further 
experiment  with  the  Batavia  machine 
will  give  us  the  insight  to  ask  them.  Na- 
ture in  the  past  hsis  always  surprised 
us.  It  Is  probable,  as  our  scientists  take 
the  step  up  to  the  200-Bev.  machine,  that 
more  surprises  await. 

Enrico  Fermi  were  he  with  us  today 
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would  be  chafflng  Impatiently  to  ask 
these  questions  of  nature  and  to  inter- 
pret her  answer. 

Enrico  Fermi  was  a  great  experimen- 
talist. He  had  a  deep  and  Intuitive  in- 
sight into  nature.  Working  with  the 
Weston  machine  will  demand  the  great- 
est insight  and  ability  to  see  In  the  ex- 
perimental returns  new  relations,  new 
facts  that  can  escape  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  less  gifted.  Above  all,  Fermi 
was  a  great  teacher.  The  full  return  on 
the  Nation's  pending  investment  in  the 
Weston  tu:celerator  will  be  realized  only 
as  Its  scientists  can  emulate  Fermi  in 
his  ability  to  teach,  to  simplify,  to  lay 
out  for  their  students  and  associates 
the  strange  beauties  of  the  worlds  of 
the  atoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  laid  out  my  rea- 
sons why  the  new  200-Bev.  accelerator 
should  be  dedicated  to  Enrico  Fermi  and 
I  hope  that  you  and  our  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  give  your  support 
toHJl.391. 


EX-AMERICAN         HANDLES         MOB 
MONEY  IN  SWITZERLAND 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday,  March  2,  1969, 
published  a  story  entitled  "Ex-Bootleg- 
ger Manages  Money  in  Swiss  Banks  for 
U.S.  Mobs."  The  story  refers  to  one  John 
Pullman,  who  was  associated  for  many 
years  with  Meyer  Lansky,  described  as 
'reputedly  the  most  powerful  non-Italian 
associate  of  the  Mafia."  According  to 
the  story,  Mr.  Pullman  has  renounced 
his  UJ5.  citizenship  and  now  lives  in 
Switzerland  where  he  manages  the  flow 
of  millions  of  dollars  from  organized 
crime  in  America  in  and  out  of  coded 
Swiss  bank  accounts. 

For  the  past  few  months  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  been  looking  into  the  use  of  foreign 
banking  facilities  operating  in  Jurisdic- 
tions with  strong  secrecy  laws  as  a  device 
for  aiding  and  abetting  various  schemes 
which  are  violative  of  American  law. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Pullman  is  but  another 
chapter  in  this  sordid  story.  The  com- 
mittee is  not  only  concerned  about  the 
activities  of  organized  crime,  but  also 
the  use  of  these  foreign  banking  facili- 
ties by  an  ever-growing  number  of 
Americans  who  are  breaking  our  laws. 
One  estimate  of  the  resulting  tax  loss 
to  the  United  States  nms  into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Secret  bank  ac- 
coimts  make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
American  law-enforcement  authorities  to 
bring  violators  to  justice. 

As  previously  announced,  I  will  intro- 
duce legislation  which  seeks  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  secret  foreign  bank  device. 

The  above  referred  to  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  is  Included  at  this 
point: 

Xx-BooTLSGcm    Manacis   Monkt    in    Swua 

Banks  roa  U.S.  Mobs 
(By  Charles  Orutzner) 
A  67-year-old  former  bootlegger  who  re- 
nounced his  United  States  citizenship  sits 
behind  a  desk  in  Switzerland  and  manages 
the  flow  of  millions  of  dollars  from  organized 
crime   In   America  Into  and  out  of  coded 


Swiss  bank  accoiints,  according  to  Federal 
officials. 

The  money  mover  has  been  Identified  by 
Federal  Investigators  here  as  John  Pullman, 
who  was  associated  for  many  years  with  the 
racketeer  Meyer  Lansky  after  the  repeal  of 
Prohibition.  He  la  said  to  know  how  the 
profits  of  gambling,  loan  sharking  and  other 
rackets  are  poxired  Into  secret  Swiss  accounts 
and  come  back  as  "clean"  money. 

The  cleansed  profits,  which  sometimes  re- 
turn to  their  Amerlcatn  depositors  as  loans 
from  their  own  secret  Swiss  accounts,  are 
then  Invested  in  legitimate  businesses  and 
real-estate  purchases  here,  the  authorities 
say. 

Pullman's  operations  In  Lausanne  do  not 
violate  smy  Swiss  law.  No  charges  are  on  file 
against  him  in  the  United  States,  but  several 
government  agencies  here  keep  Informed 
about  his  visitors  and  his  trips  between  Eu- 
rope and  Canada.  -^ 

Although  Pullman  keeps  out  of  subpoena 
reach  by  his  voluntary  exile  from  the  United 
States.  Federal  investigators  have  traced  some 
of  his  transactions  that  Involve  American 
banks  and  brokerage  houses  and  several  Swiss 
banks. 

United  States  Attorney  Robert  M.  Mor- 
genthau.  when  asked  about  Pullman's  role 
In  International  finance,  said : 

"John  Pullman  was  for  years  a  courier 
for  the  mob.  Now  he  handles  their  Invest- 
ments for  them  through  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts." 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  Interviewed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Court  House  at  Foley  Square,  declined 
to  be  more  specific  about  Pullman's  activities 
because  the  former  bootlegger  Is  involved  In 
an  Investigation  Into  the  real  ownership  of 
some  of  the  funds  In  the  coded  Swiss  bank 
accounts. 

"UntU  recently  this  form  of  bank  dealing 
had  been  a  safe  operation  for  organized  crim- 
inals," Mr.  Morgenthau  said.  "We  have  turned 
up  some  promising  information  we  are  not 
yet  ready  to  disclose. 

"We  know  that  several  Swiss  banks  are 
wholly  or  partially  owned  by  Americans,  some 
of  whom  have  ties  with  organized  crime. 
These  banks  maintain  accounts  running  Into 
millions  of  dollars  with  New  York  banks  and 
brokerage  firms." 

■AN   XXTM   WTTR   LAN8KT 

From  government  sources  here.  In  Canada 
and  In  the  Bahamas,  some  of  Pullman's  back- 
ground has  been  pieced  together.  Pullman, 
who  was  bom  In  Russia,  Sept.  19,  1901.  first 
came  to  the  attention  of  American  law-en- 
forcement authorities  as  a  member  of  Lan- 
sky's  rum-running  and  bootleg-liquor  distri- 
bution operation.  He  was  sentenced  In  1931 
to  15  months  In  the  Federal  reformatory  at 
ChUIlcothe,  Ohio,  for  violation  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act.  So  far  as  Is  known, 
that  was  hla  only  conviction. 

As  Lansky,  reputedly  the  most  powerful 
non-Italian  associate  of  the  Mafia,  expanded 
his  gambling  operations  Into  the  casinos  of 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Nevada  and  Cuba,  and 
into  real  estate,  night  clubs  and  other  en- 
terprises, Pullman  moved  up  In  racketeer 
circles  with  him,  the  authorities  said. 

Pullman,  who  has  a  sallow  complexion, 
blue  eyes  and  a  prominent  nose,  stands  5  feet 
6  Inches  tall  and  weighs  about  155  pounds. 
His  hair,  once  brown,  has  turned  gray. 

Early  in  their  association,  Pullman,  who 
Is  known  to  his  American  associates  as  Jack, 
la  said  to  have  impressed  Lansky  with  his 
mathematical  aptitude  and  sharp  mind  for 
business  dealings. 

On  Lansky's  recommendation,  according 
to  government  sources,  he  became  a  courier 
for  the  Illegal  "skim"  from  the  proceeds  of 
legal  shambling  In  Las  Vegas.  Eventually  he 
became  banking  technician  for  other  mem- 
bers of  organized  crime,  the  sources  said.  He 
traveled  frequently  to  Switzerland  and  be- 
came a  solicitor  of  new  accoimts  for  several 
Swiss  banks. 

Pullman  became  a  natxirallzed  American 


citizen  In  1943  In  Chicago.  But  five  years  later 
he  assertedly  found  it  advantageous  to  travel 
on  a  Canadian  passport.  He  went  to  Canada, 
obtained  landed  immigrant  status,  and  then 
obtained  Canadian  dtlaenshlp. 

By  1964  he  was  a  permanent  resident  of 
Lausanne,  where,  the  authorities  said,  he  es- 
tablished associations  with  Swiss  lawyers 
who  set  up  Liechtenstein  trusts  and  com- 
panies in  Panama  and  elsewhere  through 
which  money  Is  shuttled  for  the  benefit  of 
the  real  owners. 

He  could  not  be  reached  yesterday  for 
conunent. 

There  Is  no  legal  limit  on  the  amotint  of 
money  a  traveler  may  take  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  the  racket  profits  are 
taken  In  cash  by  couriers  to  the  Swiss  banks. 

Much  of  the  money  Is  funneled  to  Swiss 
banks  through  dummy  corporations,  a  sys- 
tem that  Is  regarded  as  safer  than  using 
couriers,  in  part  because  It  Is  devious  enough 
to  make  It  difficult  for  tax  agents  and  other 
government  investigators  to  trace. 

On  the  return  route,  when  the  money 
comes  as  a  loan  from  a  racketeer's  own  anon- 
ymous Swiss  account,  the  borrower-lender 
takes  an  Income  tax  deduction  on  the  in- 
terest he  pays  on  his  borrowing.  But  he 
avoids  tax  payments  on  the  interest  accru- 
ing to  his  Swiss  account. 

The  "clean"  money  Is  often  used  for  in- 
vestment in  legitimate  businesses  here.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  legitimate  business- 
men may  already  be  in  debt  to  loan  sharks, 
they  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  a  known 
or  suspected  racketeer  as  a  partner. 

In  other  cases,  the  legitimate  business- 
men do  not  know  that  their  new  partners 
are  members  of  organized  crime  until  they 
start  using  underworld  practices  to  harass 
competitors,  bribe  public  officials  or  siphon 
off  company  funds. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  like 
to  learn  whether  Pullman  knows  the  where- 
abouts of  the  fortune  of  the  late  Mafia  boss 
Vlto  Oenovese,  estimated  by  one  Federal 
official  at  $30-mllllon.  Oenovese's  visible  es- 
tate, like  those  of  other  bosses  of  organized 
crime  that  the  Oovernment  has  sought  to 
tax,  shows  only  the  minimal  amount  he  had 
acknowledged  as  legitimate  income. 

WATCHZD  BT  FBI 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  kept 
Pullman  under  close  surveillance  when  he 
was  in  Florida,  Las  Vegas  and  other  cities. 
The  Canadian  Royal  Mounted  Police  shadows 
him  on  his  visits  to  Canada,  which  coin- 
cide, officials  said,  with  excursions  by  lead- 
ers of  organized  crime  to  this  country  to 
Toronto,  where  Pullman's  brother-ln-law  has 
law  offices. 

According  to  official  sources,  on  one  such 
visit,  Pullman  was  told  by  an  associate  that 
Lansky  was  seriously  111.  Mr.  Pullman  Is  said 
to  have  chuckled  and  remarked : 

"I've  got  250  grand  of  the  little  guy's 
money  that  I  haven't  banked  yet.  So,  I'm  not 
going  to  get  hurt." 

According  to  Investigators  Pullman  has 
risen  from  an  underling  In  Lansky's  bootleg 
business  to  a  position  of  power  from  which 
he  directs  the  fortunes  of  the  underworld. 

Records  In  the  Registrar  Oeneral's  office  In 
Nassau,  the  Bahamas,  show  that  Pullman 
was  president  and  holder  of  2.000  shares  of 
stock  In  the  World  Bank  of  Commerce,  or- 
ganized there  In  1961. 

Federal  agents  say  that  Pullmtui,  who  has 
become  wealthy  In  his  own  right,  moves  In 
International  society  and  acts  as  social  guide, 
as  w^U  as  financial  technician,  for  American 
racket  bosses  when  they  visit  Europe. 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST  HIGH-IN- 
TEREST RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  charged  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man William  McChesney  Martin  with  be- 
ing the  most  costly  public  oflQcial  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  from  many  sections  of  the  country 
have  written  me  expressing  support  for 
this  viewpoint  and  stating  their  firm  op- 
position to  the  current  high  level  of  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indicative  of  this  senti- 
ment is  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  of  Friday,  February  28. 
The  editorial  states: 

Interest  rates  are  much  too  high.  They 
should  be  brought  down  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  they  are  Increased  again,  we  predict  the 
Increase  will  be  self-defeaUng. 

Today,  the  American  people  are  pay- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  excess  interest 
charges  due  to  the  mistaken  policies  of 
Mr.  Martin  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  In  fact,  since  1951,  when  Mr. 
Martin  became  Chairman,  the  American 
people  have  paid  nearly  $250  billion  in 
excess  Interest  charges  on  public  said 
private  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat : 

High  Interest  Coxtld  Bring  Recession 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  perennial 
foe  of  high  Interest  rates,  may  have  over- 
stated the  case  when  he  warned  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin  about  skyrocketing  interest  rates. 

But  we  believe  that  Rep.  Patman  was  ex- 
pressing what  many  middle-Income  and 
lower- income  Americans  have  felt  for  some 
time  when  he  admonished  Martin  that  peo- 
ple won't  be  able  to  afford  the  high  Interest 
on  loans  If  the  rates  keep  going  up. 

Chairman  Martin,  bankers  and  other 
money  managers  talk  about  "tightening 
credit"  and  "cooling  off  the  economy"  but  do 
they  really  know  what  the  effect  of  higher 
Interest  rates  is  having  on  many  Americans 
who  must  pay  these  exorbitant  interest  costs? 

Unless  people  can  borrow  money  at  decent 
Interest  rates,  there  Is  a  real  possibility  that 
sky-high  Interest  charges  could  bring  on  a 
serious  recession.  If  not  the  depression  that 
Patman  predicts. 

The  threat  of  ever-higher  money  costs  puts 
a  dark  cloud  over  the  f  utxire. 

It  would  be  better  to  put  on  wage-price 
controls  and  lower  Interest  costs  than  to 
allow  interest  rates  to  spiral  to  the  point 
where  the  home-bulldlng  and  construction 
Industries  would  be  crippled. 

President  Nixon  had  better  use  his  Influ- 
ence to  stop  the  planned  Increase  In  the 
prime  lending  rate  that  Eastern  banking 
houses  reportedly  are  on  the  verge  of  an- 
nouncing. If  he  doesn't,  the  same  big  money 
Interests  In  the  East  which  opposed  his  nom- 
ination could  be  Instrumental  m  sending  our 
economy  Into  a  taUspln. 

Interest  rates  are  much  too  high.  They 
should  be  brought  down  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  they  are  Increased  again,  we  predict  the 
Increase  will  be  self-defeating. 

The  reaction  will  be  so  strong  that  emer- 
gency measures  may  be  necessary  to  head  ofl 
a  dangerous  recession. 


APL-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  UNIFORM  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
CODE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


ix)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1969,  at  its  midwinter  meeting, 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  adopted 
a  statement  outlining  Its  objections  to 
the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  This 
code,  which  was  paid  for  mainly  by  the 
credit  Industry,  is  a  proposed  model  State 
law  which  is  currently  undergoing  a 
heavy  pressure  campaign  for  its  passage 
in  the  various  State  legislatures. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council's 
principal  objections  to  the  code  center  on 
the  high  maximum  interest  rates  per- 
mitted—up to  36  percent  a  year;  the  pro- 
vision for  rates  of  interest  as  high  as  10 
percent  on  first  mortgages;  the  provision 
for  garnishment  of  up  to  25  percent  of 
wages;  and  the  general  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  code's  supporters  that  it 
should  be  adopted  as  a  package,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  an  Improvement  over 
existing  State  laws. 

Because  It  represents  13  million  mem- 
bers and  their  families,  the  APL-CIO 
statement  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  The 
APL-CIO  has  been  joined  by  other  pres- 
tigious consumer  organizations  such  as 
the  c:UNA  International  and  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  proFHDsed  code  as  it  now 
exists. 

The  council's  action  was  not  the  result 
of  any  precipitous  judgment.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  code 
Eind  its  more  salient  provisions.  This  is 
also  included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Meany  and  the 
APL-CIO  Executive  Council  on  an  excep- 
tionally fine  statement  and  commend  it 
to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  above-mentioned  material  follows: 
Statement  by  the  ATL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code,  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  February  17, 
1969 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code,  a  "model  state  law" 
which  has  been  prepared  for  introduction  in 
the  47  state  legislatures  meeting  in  1969. 

UCCC  would  repeal  and  replace  virtually 
all  existing  state  laws  relating  to  consumer 
credit.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  it 
Is  offered  for  adoption  as  a  "package,"  with- 
out amendment.  The  sponsors  urge  immedi- 
ate enactment,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Code 
Is  a  lengthy,  complex,  and  sweeping  legisla- 
tive proposal.  The  public  has  had  little  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  either  its  general  Im- 
pact or  Its  specific  provisions. 

The  Code  Is  not  essentially  a  "consumer 
statute"  but  seeks  to  compromise  consumer 
and  creditor  interests.  While  it  would  make 
a  number  of  desirable  reforms  in  behalf  of 
the  consumer,  which  should  be  supported.  It 
also  contains  serious  drawbacks  from  a  con- 
sumer point  of  view. 

For  this  reason  we  cannot  endorse  the  Code 
In  Its  present  form  for  enactment  as  a  uni- 
form law  throughout  the  United  States. 
Our  principal  objections  are  as  follows: 

(1)  We  are  shocked  by  the  extraordinarily 
high  finance  charge  ceUlngs  authorized  by 
the  Code,  ranging  from  18  to  36  percent  per 
year  lor  installment  loans  and  credit,  and 
believe  that  they  would  inevitably  result  in 
exhorbltantly  high  credit  costs  for  borrowers 
and  credit  buyers. 

(2)  We  cannot  concur  In  the  excessive  rate 
of  10  percent  per  year,  which  would  be  per- 
mitted on  first  mortgages. 

(3)  We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  provisions 
on  wage  garnlsliment  which  could.  If  care  is 


not  taken,  result  In  reduction  of  existing  pro- 
tections for  wage  earners  in  a  number  of 
states.  We  cannot  in  any  case  endorse  a 
"take"  by  creditors  as  high  as  26  percent  of 
a  person's  wages. 

(4)  We  are  alarmed  at  the  general  repeal 
contemplated  by  the  Code  of  present  state 
consumer  credit  legislation  regardless  of 
whether  It  Is  superior  to  Code  provisions  or 
covers  subjects  not  covered  In  the  Code. 

The  possible  Impact  of  Code  enactment 
would  vary  in  each  of  the  50  states.  Each 
state  will  need  to  make  a  careful  assessment 
of  its  existing  legislation  in  comparison 
with  Code  provisions. 

In  states  with  a  large  body  of  existing 
legislation,  state  AFL-CIO  central  bodies  wlU 
probably  find  it  best  to  reject  the  Code  and 
Instead  seek  Improvements  In  their  present 
laws,  borrowing  good  features  from  the  Ck>de 
where  appropriate. 

In  states  with  little  or  very  deficient  leg- 
islation, state  central  bodies  may  find  It  ad- 
visable to  start  with  the  Code  as  a  working 
basis,  but  should  seek  amendment  of  Its 
worst  features. 

In  any  case,  precipitous  enactment  of  the 
Code  on  an  "as  Is"  package  basis  should  be 
rejected,  as  well  as  deviant  forms,  contain- 
ing even  worse  features,  which  are  likely  to 
be  Introduced  In  some  of  the  legislatures. 

At  the  national  level,  the  AFL-CIO  staff 
will  render  whatever  assistance  it  can  to  state 
bodies  in  connection  with  UCCC.  We  will 
also  pursue  abatement  of  consumer  credit 
evils  through  fedetal  legislation,  wherever  It 
Is  possible  and  appropriate.  The  door  should 
not  be  shut  on  consumer  credit  reform 
through  federal  action.  Enactment  of  federal 
minimum  standards  In  the  consumer  credit 
field  may  in  fact  be  necessary  to  reach  the 
states  in  which  reform  is  most  needed  and 
where  creditor  lobbies  are  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed In  blocking  it. 

Background  Statement  on  Uniform 
Consumer  C!redit  Code 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
(UCCC)  Is  a  type  of  "model  state  law"  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws.  It 
was  officially  promulgated  by  the  Conference 
on  July  30,  1968,  and  subsequently  endorsed, 
on  August  7,  1968,  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. The  Ck)de  has  been  In  process 
since  1964,  although  much  of  the  final  text 
was  prepared  in  1968  to  take  account  of  the 
Federal  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  on  May 
29,  1968. 

Since  the  original  text  was  released,  the 
Code  has  undergone  addltlonaJ  revisions. 
The  current  version  of  the  Code  Is  the  "Re- 
vised Pinal  Draft,  November  1968,"  pub- 
lished in  December  1968. 

UCCC  is  desig^ned  as  a  replacement  for  vir- 
tually all  existing  state  laws  relating  to 
consumer  credit.  Present  laws  on  such 
provisions  as  maximum  finance  charge  rates, 
(Including  usury  rates),  disclosure,  licens- 
ing, administration  and  enforcement  would 
be  repealed.  The  one  major  exception  to  gen- 
eral repeal  would  be  in  the  case  of  "super- 
vised financial  institutions" — such  as  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  credit 
unions — which  receive  deposits  as  well  as 
make  loans,  although  the  new  rate  structure 
would  apply  to  them  as  weU  as  to  other 
creditors. 

Because  the  Code  is  designed  as  a  uni- 
form law,  to  be  enacted  in  the  same  form  in 
every  state.  It  is  offered  as  a  "pacltage"  for 
adoption  in  its  entirety,  without  amend- 
ment. Code  sponsors  are  seeking  blanket  en- 
dorsement of  the  Code,  regardless  of  any  de- 
ficiencies and  drawbacks. 

The  Ckxle  was  not  developed  as  a  "con- 
simier  statute,"  as  such,  but  rather  seeks  a 
"balance"  of  consumer  and  creditor  Inter- 
ests. The  principal  "trade-ofT'  appears  to  b« 
in  the  form  of  high  finance  charges  for 
creditors  in  exchange  for  restrictions  on  some 
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of  the  more  bloodthirsty  technique*  by 
which  creditors  can  enforce  repayment  of 
debta  plus  more  comprehensive  enforcement 
procedures  than  now  apply  under  many 
types  of  credit  statutes. 

Present  Indication*  are  that  the  com- 
promise Is  unlikely  to  be  satisfactory  to  all 
groups.  The  Code  has  drawn  support  from 
various  segments  of  the  credit  Industry,  but 
coldness  from  others  (notably  the  American 
Bankers  Association ) .  No  known  support  has 
come  from  consumer  groups.  The  major  ex- 
ception In  the  consumer  community  was  an 
endorsement  by  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs  and  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests. But  the  Code  has  oome  under  heavy  fire 
from  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
representing  136  consumer-oriented  organi- 
zations. To  date  It  has  been  opposed  by  at 
least  three  Important  state  consumer  organi- 
sations— the  Association  of  California  Con- 
sumers, the  Consumers  League  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Pennsylvania  League  for 
Consumer  Protection — as  well  as  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Consumers'  Council,  an  ofllclal 
consumer  representation  body. 

Although  Code  sponsors  have  sought  Im- 
mediate, wholesale  endorsements  of  their 
work,  &hd  immediate  enactment  In  the  47 
ftate  Iff^Iatures  meeting  In  1989,  the  gen- 
eral public  has  had  little  time  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  Code  or  to  develop 
knowledgeable  criticism.  The  possible  Im- 
pacts would,  of  course,  vary  In  each  of  the 
separate  50  states.  Study  and  criticism  will 
be  a  continuing  process,  and  common  sense 
dictates  a  rejection  of  precipitous  enactment. 

For  states  which  already  have  a  large  body 
of  consumer  credit  legislation,  covering  both 
cash  loans  and  retail  sales  credit,  enactment 
of  UCCC  may  represent  little  If  any  gain  In 
consumer  protections  and  In  fact  Is  more 
likely  to  result  In  a  net  loss.  Such  states 
should  be  extremely  critical  of  UCCC  and 
probably  will  find  It  best  to  reject  the  Code 
altogether  In  favor  of  continuing  Improre- 
ments  In  their  existing  statutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  states  with  little  or 
very  deficient  consumer  credit  legislation 
could  Ond  that  UCCC  represents  a  net  gain. 
In  the  sense  that  almost  anything  would  be 
better  than  what  they  have.  Even  In  such 
situations,  a  cautious  approach  is  advisable. 
As  Indicated  In  the  more  detailed  comments 
that  follow,  finance  charge  ceilings  author- 
ized under  UCCC  are  extraordinarily  high 
for  types  of  credit  other  than  for  small  loans, 
and  the  Code  has  other  drawbacks. 

Clearly,  an  Important  motivation  for  urg- 
ing speedy  enactment  Is  the  hope  of  forestall- 
ing further  federal  action  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit.  An  Immediate  and  announced 
goal  of  the  Conference  Is  to  gain  exemptions 
of  state  credit  laws  from  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  newly  enacted  federal  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  Under  the  federal  law, 
state  laws  with  "substantially  similar"  provi- 
sions may  be  exempted  from  federal  require- 
ments for  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  consumer 
credit  and  from  federal  requirements  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  wages  that  may  be  gar- 
nished. Further  possibilities  of  federal  entry 
Into  the  consumer  credit  field  could  come 
out  of  the  prospective  study  by  the  newly 
authorized  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  which  was  set  up  by  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  with  Instruc- 
tions to  make  a  study  and  recommendations 
by  January  l,  1971.  Also  specific  federal  bills 
may  be  expected  in  the  field  of  credit  Insur- 
ance and  In  door-to-door  credit  sales,  at  a 
minimum. 

MAJOB  rOXNTS  ABOirr  THX  UNirORM  COttSUlfZM 

CRznrr  coos 
Maximum  charges 
1.  The  Code  repeals  all  existing  laws  set- 
ting maximum  rates  on  consumer  loans  from 
banks,  credit  iinlons,  small  loan  companies 
and  repeals  general  usury  rate  statutes  (Im- 
portant primarily  In  mortgage  lending). 
Maximum  rates  for  retail  salea  are  also  re- 


pealed Including  finance  charge  ceilings  set 
for  automobiles,  for  general  retail  sales,  home 
repair  services  and  for  revolving  credit.  Ex- 
isting finance  charge  ceilings  for  moat  cred- 
itors would  be  replaced  by  uniform  ceilings 
patterned  on  existing  rates  for  small  loan 
companies,  the  highest-rate  legal  lenders  In 
the  credit  market.  In  effect,  the  small  loan 
comptmy  rates  would  become  an  "umbrella" 
for  all  creditors,  both  for  cash  loans  and  for 
sale*  credit.  The  new  ceilings  would  thus 
raise  the  legally  penhltted  rates  of  charge 
for  cost  creditors  In  moat  states.  For  most 
type*  of  consumer  credit,  except  first  mort- 
gages, the  effective  ceilings  would  be  36%  on 
the  first  •300,  31%  on  the  next  9700  and 
15%  on  the  remainder  over  $1,000.  Ceilings 
on  store  revolving  credit  are  set  at  24%  on 
the  first  9600  and  18  percent  on  the  remain- 
der. (See  Attachment  I  for  more  detailed 
outline.) 

a.  Over  and  above  the  maximum  rate  ceil- 
ings, the  Code  permits  additional  charges 
for  ofllclal  fees  and  taxes,  and  for  Insiu- 
ance — property.  llabUlty,  credit  life,  and 
credit  accident  and  disability.  These  pro- 
visions follow  the  lines  of  the  Federal  Con- 
sxmier  Credit  ProtecUon  Act,  which  defines 
"finance  charge"  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
their  exclusion  from  the  finance  charge  for 
disclosure  purposes.  A  number  of  current 
small  loan  laws  require  the  lender  to  Include 
most  of  these  charges  In  the  finance  charge, 
although  extra  charges  for  credit  life  Insur- 
ance are  now  generally  permitted.  The  "addi- 
tional charge"  system  provides  an  additional 
source  of  revenue  to  creditors,  since  the  "ex- 
tras" can  be  included  in  the  amount  of  the 
loan  or  credit  and  a  finance  charge  computed 
on  top  of  them. 

3.  In  addlUon  to  charges  for  official  fees, 
taxes,  and  Insurance,  the  Code  allows  "ex- 
tras" for  "other  benefits."  This  provision,  al- 
though presented  as  being  In  conformity 
with  the  federal  act,  actually  opens  up  what 
could  be  a  dangerous  loophole  for  "tle-ln" 
charges  and  purchases  to  be  required  by  the 
creditor  as  a  condition  of  extending  credit. 
The  Code  nowhere  makes  a  flat  prohibition 
of  "He-ln"  salea.  except  for  limitations  on 
compulsory  purchase  of  various  types  of  In- 
stirance. 

4.  The  Code  properly  requires  that  a  rebate 
of  finance  charges  be  made  to  the  credit 
buyer  or  borrower  who  pays  off  the  credit 
balance  In  advance.  The  rebate  Is  calculated 
according  to  the  "Rule  of  78".  Unfortunately, 
where  graduated  rate  ceilings  are  used,  as 
imder  the  Uniform  Consimier  Credit  Code, 
the  Rule  of  78  provides  the  creditor  with  a 
windfall  of  unearned  credit  charges  and  a 
corresponding  shortfall  to  the  consumer.  The 
"Revised  Final  Draft"  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  not  by  eliminating  the  windfall, 
but  by  authorizing  alternative  calcxUation  of 
the  finance  charges  in  such  a  way  as  to 
"legitimize"  the  windfall.  This  point  will  re- 
quire more  analysis  and  explanation,  but 
some  Idea  of  the  problem  can  be  obtained  by 
the  stunmary  comparisons  shown  In  Attach- 
ment n,  based  on  tables  appearing  in  the 
explanatory  text  ("Official  Comment")  of  the 
Code. 

Insurance 

UCCO  Insurance  provisions  are  written 
within  the  framework  of  the  Model  Credit 
Insurance  Act  developed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
and  now  In  effect  In  a  nimiber  of  states. 
Although  some  of  the  more  disrepu- 
table creditor  practices  In  the  sale  of  credit 
Insurance  are  prohibited,  UCCC  does  nothing 
to  deal  with  fundamental  problems  of  over- 
charges for  credit.  lUe,  accident  and  health 
policies  documented  by  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in  Its  1967  In- 
vestigative hearings.  These  hearings  disclosed 
widespread  profiteering  by  creditors  on  the 
sale  of  high-priced  insurance,  paid  for  in  Its 
entirety  by  borrowers. 

Kickbacks,  commissions,  and  rebates  from 
Insurance  companies  and  creditor-owned  in- 


surance subsidiaries  have  built  a  system  of 
"reverse  competition"  encouraging  the  sale 
of  Insurance  at  highest  possible  rates.  UCCC 
forbids  charges  beyond  the  legal  maximum 
permitted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
but  does  nothing  to  reduce  them  further. 
Lenders'  profits  on  insurance  are  specifically 
protected. 

DUclosure  provisions 

The  sections  on  disclosure  are  largely  a 
duplicate  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
which  contains  extensive  requirements  relat- 
ing to  Items  of  cost  of  the  credit  provided. 
Including  a  statement  of  the  annual  percent- 
age rate.  Both  credit  contracts  and  credit  ad- 
vertising are  covered.  The  principal  problem 
about  the  disclosure  provisions  is  that  since 
all  exlsUng  state  legislation  on  disclosure  Is 
repealed,  any  disclosure  requirements  other 
than  the  ones  copied  from  the  federal  law 
would  disappear.  Disclosure  statutes  may.  for 
example,  require  disclosure  of  a  buyer's  rights 
under  the  law,  make  detailed  specifications 
as  to  contract  forms,  or  other  matters.  In 
effect  the  federal  specifications  would  sub- 
stitute for  existing  requirements  rather  than 
add  to  them.  In  addition,  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions could  be  rendered  ineffective  by  the 
fact  that  specific  administrative  authority 
for  Issuing  regulations  to  Interpret  the  dis- 
closure requirements  in  the  Code  Is  not  pro- 
vided. In  particular,  the  decision  as  to  what 
is  "conspicuous"  is  left  to  the  courts  for 
determination,  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
Restrictions  on  contract  provisioru 
1.  Credit  Sales 

The  UCCC  makes  a  commendable  attempt 
to  prohibit  or  restrain  certain  types  of  con- 
tracts and  contract  provisions  which  are  no- 
toriously unfair  to  credit  buyers,  but  It  does 
not  go  "all  the  way." 

a.  Holder  In  due  course 
The  Code  knocks  a  hole  In  the  onerous 
"holder-ln-due  course"  doctrine  under  which 
a  finance  company  which  has  bought  a  credit 
contract  for  a  retailer  is  held  free  of  all 
responsibility  to  the  original  buyer  and  Is 
legally  entitled  to  collect  monthly  payments 
from  the  debtor,  regardless  of  fraud  In  the 
original  contract,  overcharges,  defects  in  the 
product  or  other  failure  in  the  seller's  duties. 
The  Code  would  prohibit  sellers  from  tak- 
ing a  "negotiable  Instrument"  In  connection 
with  consiuner  credit  contracts.  A  subse- 
quent buyer  of  the  paper  (the  "holder") 
would  not  qualify  for  "holder  in  due  course" 
status  If  he  had  notice  of  the  seller's  viola- 
tion. However,  no  provision  Is  made  for  label- 
ing consumer  paper  as  such  and  no  penalties 
attach  to  the  "holder"  even  if  he  does  take 
paper  Illegally  procured  by  the  seller. 

The  Code  also  Invalidates  agreements 
whereby  the  borrower  waives  his  legal  de- 
fenses against  a  subsequent  holder  ("as- 
signee") of  a  credit  contract.  Two  Alterna- 
tives are  provided.  Alternative  A,  which 
subjects  assignees  to  buyer's  defenses.  Is 
definitely  superior  to  Alternative  B,  which 
requires  notice  by  buyer  to  assignee  of  de- 
fenses within  three  months.  Even  under 
Alternative  A,  certain  limitations  are  placed 
on  the  liability  of  the  assignee. 

b.  Balloon  contracts 

The  Code  discourages  the  writing  of  "bal- 
loon contracts,"  but  does  not  prohibit  them. 
It  merely  specifies  that  the  buyer  shall  have 
the  right  to  refinance  a  balloon  payment 
"without  penalty"  In  any  case  where  the  bal- 
loon Is  more  than  twice  the  average  of  earlier 
scheduled  payments.  Current  state  laws  that 
deal  with  balloon  payments  usually  prohibit 
them. 

c.  Security  for  contract 

The  Code  makes  certain  restrictions  on 
the  security  that  may  be  taken  In  a  credit 
sale.  In  general  the  seller  may  not  take  a 
security  Interest  In  property  of  the  debtor 
other  than  In  the  goods  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  sale.  Exceptions  are  allowed  to  permit 
a  security  Interest  In  goods  on  which  services 
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are  performed  or  in  which  goods  sold  are 
Installed.  Also  a  security  Interest  In  land  may 
be  taken  If  goods  are  affixed  to  It  or  Improve- 
ment services  performed  on  It.  The  debt  must 
be  at  least  $300  in  the  case  of  security  inter- 
est In  goods  and  at  least  $1,000  In  the  case  of 
a  security  Interest  in  land.  These  provisions 
are  definitely  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  the  $300  and  $1,000  llmlU  have  been 
criticized  as  too  low. 


d.  Add-on  sales 
The  Code  reforms  but  does  not  eliminate 
"add-on"  sales  whereby  a  buyer's  current 
purchases  are  permitted  to  be  taken  as  secu- 
rity for  earlier  purchases  on  which  payments 
have  not  yet  been  completed,  and  vice-versa 
(earlier  purchases  become  security  for  later 
purchases).  Situations  have  occurred  In 
which  default  on  the  most  recent  purchase 
have  occasioned  losa  to  the  buyer  of  the  en- 
tire set  of  purchases.  The  Code  provides  that 
a  buyer's  payments  must  be  allocated  to  the 
goods  in  the  order  which  they  were  bought 
and  the  security  Interest  terminated  In  each 
item  as  the  debt  on  each  Is  paid  off. 

A  question  remains  as  to  whether  "add-on" 
sales  should  be  prohibited  in  their  entirety. 
A  consideration  against  such  prohibition  In 
the  Code  as  presently  written  Is  that  multiple 
separate  sales  could  result  in  multiple  high- 
charge  contracts  under  the  graduated  rate 
structure. 

e.  Wage  assignments 

UCCC  prohibits  wage  assignments  as  do  a 
number  of  existing  state  laws.  This  U  a  de- 
sirable reform.  A  wage  assignment  is  an 
agreement  which  provides  that  the  creditor 
can  take  part  of  a  worker's  wages  directly 
from  his  employer  if  the  debt  Is  not  repaid 
when  due.  Under  UCCC  an  assignment  of 
earnings  may  not  be  taken  unless  the  em- 
ployee is  free  to  revoke  his  authorization  of 
the  assignment. 

f.  Referral  sales 
Referral  sales  are  prohibited.  A  desirable 

reform.  Referral  selling  Is  a  racket  whereby 
the  buyer  Is  persuaded  to  sign  a  contract  by  a 
promise  that  he  can  recoup  the  purchase 
price  m  whole  or  In  part  by  supplying  other 
customers  to  the  seller. 

g.  Attorney's  fees 
Two  alternatives  are  provided:  (A)  pro- 
hibits agreements  providing  for  payment  of 
attorney's  fees  by  the  borrower  and  (B) 
limits  attorney's  fees  to  15  percent  of  the  un- 
paid balance.  Alternative  (A)  is  clearly  su- 
perior, particularly  since  "reasonable  ex- 
penses" are  aUowed  to  the  creditor  in  realiz- 
ing on  his  security  interest  In  case  of  the  bor- 
rower's default. 

h.  Confession  of  Judgment 
This  Is  prohibited.  A  desirable  and  Impor- 
tant reform.  A  debtor  who  "confesses  Judg- 
ment" signs  away  bis  legal  rights  to  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  debt. 
1.  Blank  spaces  and  contract  accelerations 
Two  notable  omlaslona  in  the  Code  are  (1) 
the  failure  to  prohibit  blank  spaces  In  con- 
tracts (a  common  requirement  under  exist- 
ing state  legislation)  a  source  of  easy  fraud 
on  the  debtor   (3)   the  failure  to  curb  the 
creditor's  uiu-estrlcted  right  to  require  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  debt  thereby  precipitating  a  debtor's  de- 
fault. Unilateral  acceleration  by  the  creditor 
should  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  sub- 
stantial default  has  actually  occurred. 
2.    Loans 
Restrictions  oa  loan  agreements  are  less 
extensive  than  those  for  sales.  Provisions  on 
balloon  payments,  wage  assignments,  attor- 
ney's fees,  and  confessions  of  Judgment  are 
the  same.  But  no  restraints  are  put  upon  the 
rights  of  holders  In  due  course  or  on  rights 
of  assignees.  "Supervised  lenders"  (licensed 
lenders    and    supervised    financial    inartitu- 
tlons)    may  not  take  a  security  Interest  in 
land  unless  the  debt  Is  over  $1,000  but  other 


lenders  may  do  so.  Again,  the  $1,000  cut-off 
has  been  criticized  as  too  low. 
Restrictions  on  Creditor  ColUction  Practices 
1.  Deficiency  Judgments 
The  UCCC  makes  a  limited  attack  on 
deficiency  judgments.  It  provides  that  a 
seller  who  repossesses  or  takes  back  goods 
that  were  the  subject  of  sale  (or  other  se- 
ctirlty  for  the  debt)  may  not  also  obtain  pay- 
ment for  the  "deficiency"  between  what  the 
goods  sell  for  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
debt.  However,  this  provision  applies  only 
where  the  cash  price  of  the  sale  was  $1,000 
or  less,  thus  being  of  no  effect  for  larger 
purchases  such  as  new  cars.  No  restraint  on 
deficiency  Judgments  applies  In  the  case  of 
cash  lenders. 


2.  Wage  Oamlshment 
UCCC  would  restrict  garnishment  along 
the  lines  of  the  Federal  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  which  limits  garnishment  to 
25%  of  disposable  earnings  or  the  excess 
over  $48  per  week  (30  times  the  federal  mini- 
mum hourly  wage)  whichever  U  less.  In 
UCCC  the  minimum  exemption  Is  Improved 
to  $64  (40  times  the  minimum  wage),  but 
the  25%  figure  remains  unchanged. 

In  addition  UCCC  would  prohibit  garnish- 
ment before  Judgment  and  would  prohibit 
employers  from  firing  workers  on  account  of 
garnishment.  Federal  law  forbids  firing  on 
account  of  garnishment  for  "any  one  in- 
debtedness" and  makes  no  special  provision 
for  garnishment  before  Judgment. 

The  principal  immediate  problem  pre- 
sented by  UCCC  Is  whether  Its  25%  limit 
and  basic  exemption  amount  would  replace 
more  favorably  provisions  under  a  number 
of  existing  state  laws,  for  example,  laws 
which  provide  a  10%  limit  or  which  do  not 
permit  garnishment  at  all.  A  "savings  clause" 
is  Included  In  the  Federal  statute  for  such 
situations,  ^>ut  not  In  the  text  of  the  Code. 
In  the  most  recent  published  edition  of 
the  Code  (Revised  Final  Draft,  November 
1968)  the  "Official  Comment"  has  been  re- 
written to  disclaim  any  Intent  to  undercut 
existing  laws  which  provide  additional  pro- 
tections to  wage-earners.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  statutory  language  does 
not  In  Itself  accomplish  this  result. 

A  further  technical  difficulty  presented  by 
the  Code  Is  that  Its  garnishment  provisions 
cover  only  situations  In  which  the  garnish- 
ment has  arisen  out  of  a  transaction  covered 
by  the  Code  (generally,  debt  characterized 
either  by  Installment  repayments  or  by  the 
imposition  of  a  finance  charge).  Garnish- 
ment arising  out  of  debt  not  covered  by  the 
Code,  such  as  service  credit  (doctor  bills  and 
utility  bills) ,  would  not  be  affected. 

Even  assuming  the  most  favorable  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Code,  only  modest  im- 
provement Is  made  over  the  Federal  pro- 
visions which  will  go  Into  effect  July  1.  1970. 
More  comprehensive  action  on  garnishment 
Is  needed,  either  to  abolish  garnishment  al- 
together, or  to  severely  restrict  Its  appUca- 

tlon. 

Contract  cancellation  rights 

UCCC  Includes  a  section  on  "home  solicita- 
tion sales"  giving  buyers  a  three  day  period 
In  which  to  cancel  a  credit  contract  for  goods 
or  services  bought  from  a  door-to-door 
salesman. 

The  objective  of  this  provision  Is  obviously 
desirable,  but  specific  points  wlU  need  to  be 
examined  for  possible  Improvements.  The 
provision  for  a  6%  cancellation  fee  has  been 
particularly  criticized. 

An  additional  section,  relating  to  buyer's 
cancellation  rights  In  the  case  of  a  credit 
sale  or  loan  secured  by  the  buyer's  home.  Is 
Incorporated  from  the  Federal  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act. 

Administration  and  enforcement 
Administration  and   enforcement  Is  cen- 
tered In  a  single  Administrator  who  Is  given 
fairly  Impressive  powers  In  the  form  of  au- 
thority to  Issue  "cease  and  desist"  orders,  to 


obtain  InJtmcUons  and  temporary  injunc- 
tions from  the  courts,  to  bring  suit  for  civil 
penalties,  and  to  recover  overcharges  in  be- 
half of  debtors.  Debtors  are  also  given  cer- 
tain rights  of  bringing  private  suits. 

Licensing  requirements  are  Included  for 
all  "supervised  lenders"  and  their  assignees 
(le  lenders  who  charge  more  than  18  per- 
cent per  year  on  loans).  These  provisions 
would  cover  lenders  presently  licensed  under 
state  small  loan  laws  and  could  have  the 
effect  of  requiring  licensing  of  at  least  some 
high  rate  lenders  In  the  second  mortgage 
market.  Licensing  provisions  are  considerably 
less  stringent  than  those  usually  applicable 
to  small  loan  licensees  imder  much  exUtlng 
legislation.  No  Ucense  would  be  required  for 
lenders  charging  less  than  18  percent  per 
year. 

No  licensing  Is  required  In  the  credit  sales 
field,  either  for  retailers  or  for  sales  finance 
companies  which  buy  their  paper.  They  are 
subject  only  to  registration  requirements. 
A  number  of  states  currently  have  licensing 
requirements  for  sales  finance  companies,  and 
In  some  states  retail  dealers  (especially  auto- 
mobile dealers)  must  be  licensed  for  credit 
operations.  These  laws  would  be  repealed  by 
UCCC.  Licensing  requirements  Involve  Im- 
portant powers  to  suspend  or  revoke  the  li- 
cense of  an  enterprise  to  continue  In  busi- 
ness and  can  provide  an  Important  protec- 
tion against  shady  operators  in  the  credit 
field,  as  well  as  In  securing  general  compli- 
ance with  the  law. 

Apparently  the  main  weapon  In  the  Oode 
against  shady  operators  in  the  credit  sales 
field  would  be  recourse  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  the  courts  for  an  Injunction  against 
"unconscionable"  conduct. 

Another  notable  omission  Is  rule-making 
power  for  the  Administrator.  He  Is  prohibited 
from  issuing  regulations  except  where  specif- 
ically authorized  by  the  Code  to  do  so. 
(These  relatively  few  authorizations  are  no- 
where summed  up  In  a  lUt.)  It  Is  evidently 
Intended  that  the  Administrator  may  Issue 
regulations  to  correspond  to  those  which  will 
be  Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as- 
suming the  state  were  to  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  federal  statute  with  re- 
spect to  disclosure  requirements.  However, 
rule-making  powers  in  the  section  of  the 
Code  dealing  with  disclosure  do  not  appear 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this  result. 


Attachment  I 

FINAVCK   Chaboe   Ceilings  Under  Unifobm 

Consumer  CREDrr  Code 

1.  For  retail  sellers: 

Installment  credit:  • 
36%  on  first  $300. 
21%  on  next  $700. 
15%  on  excess  over  $1,000. 
Revolving  credit: 
2%  per  month  on  first  $500  (24%  per 

year) . 
IV2  %  P*""  month  on  excess  over  $500 
(18%  per  year). 
2   For  licensed  lenders  and  supervised  fi- 
nancial    institutions     (small    loan 
companies,  finance  companies,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  loan  banks, 
credit  unions) : 
Loans  and  revolving  loan  accounts:* 
36%  on  first  $300. 
21  %  on  next  $700. 
*^  15%  on  excess  over  $1,000. 

3.  Other  lenders: 

a.  18%  per  year. 

b.  Mortgage   loans  are   exempt  from 

certain  key  provisions  of  the  Code 
If  finance  charge  Is  10%  or  less. 
This  Is  Intended  to  restUt  In  an 
effective  celling  of  10%  on  fln* 
mortgages. 

•Alternatively,  a  rate  of  18%  Is  authorized 
If  the  yield  would  be  larger. 

(Note.— The  Cod«  further  provides  for  an 
escalation  of  effective  ceUlngs  In  accordance 
with  rises  In  the  Consvuner  Price  Index.  This 
Is  done  through  Increasing  the  sizes  of  the 
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loan  to  whleb  tba  higher  ratM  apply.  For  az- 
ample.  If  the  CPI  increased  by  10%,  and 
$300  to  which  the  36%  rate  applies  would  go 
to  $330  and  the  31%  rate  woiUd  apply  up  to 
$1,100  Instead  of  $1,000.) 


Attachmknt  n 
MEDITOR'S  EARNED  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOAN  OF  $1.50 

MmMIiNo. 

NoriMl 

Ryl«  of  78 1 

ANwMiiv* 
psfinittou 

in  rf  visad 
iMl  draft  > 

24.60 
23.13 
21.63 
19.67 
17.52 
15.33 
13.10 
10.83 
8.19 
4.12 

$32.66 

29.85 

27.14 

24.43 

21.72 

18.99 

16.28 

13.57 

10.86 

8.15 

5.42 

2.71 

$3L3$ 

29.  OS 

26.67 

24.25 

21.77 

19.24 

16.66 

14.03 

11.34 

10 

11 

U 

8.59 
5.79 
2.91 

Total*... 

211.68 

211.68 

211.68 

>  BmmI  en  month  by  tnontli  appHcatlon  o(  36  ptrcont  par  year 
on  1st  $300,  21  parcant  on  naxt  $700,  and  15  parcant  on  balanca 
ovat  $1,000.    - 

>  Basad  on  distribution  of  total  Rnanca  cJiarga  according  to 
rairof  78.     - 

'  Basad  on  racastlng  of  charfas  at  flat  annual  rata  of  25.10 
parcant  cor raspondini  to  36  parcant  on  1st  $300.  21  parcant  on 
naxt  $7W),  and  IS  parcant  on  Italanca  ovar  $1,000. 

« Rabata  dua  it  loan  is  paid  ofl  atttr  5  months  (the  addition  of 
Chargas  for  months  6  to  12): 

Normal  computation $88,76 

Rule  of  78 75.98 

Altarnativa  under  raviaed  draft 78.56 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  33— PROVIDINO  FOR  IN- 
CREASED  PARTICIPATION  BY 
UNITED  STATES  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday.  March  8, 
1969.  to  file  a  committee  report  on  H.R. 
33,  a  bill  to  provide  for  incrmsed  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ternational Development  Asaoclation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  bill  that 
Is  the  subject  of  the  gentleman's  request? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  the  bill,  H  R.  33. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  The 
bill  was  passed  in  committee  in  the  last 
session,  but  did  not  pass  the  House  or 
Senate.  The  vote  was  30  to  2  and  there 
Is  very  little  opposition  to  it.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  made  a  very  fine 
statement  on  the  need  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  if  the  gentleman  will  explain 
briefly? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  supplements  the  fund 
of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. Our  part  will  be  $480  million,  or 
one-third  each  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  dig  into 
the  taxpayers'  pockets  for  some  more 
money  for  foreign  aid:  is  that  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  something  that  will 
help  the  taxpayers,  that  is  true. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  LAW  NEEDED  FOR  WAGE 
BOARD   EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Prevailing  Wage  Rate  Determination  Act 
of  1969." 

This  bill  is  intended  to  bring  order  and 
system  to  the  process  of  fixing  rates  of 
pay  for  the  Federal  Government's  765,000 
wage  board  employees  who  work  imder 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  system,  and  I 
believe  It  is  n'Hiessary  legislation. 

The  bill  does  not  tamper  with  the  basic 
concept  of  the  prevailing  wage  system. 
It  does  seek  to  eliminate  injustice  and  in- 
equity which  have  occurred  imder  the 
system  by  providing  new  mechanisms  for 
establishing  basic  regulations,  conduct- 
ing wage  surveys,  and  adjudicating  and 
arbitrating  differences. 

For  the  Federal  wage  board  employee, 
this  bill  means  each  employee  doing  a 
specific  kind  of  work  will  receive  the  same 
pay  that  every  other  employee  doing  the 
same  work  under  the  same  prevailing 
wage  determination  is  receiving.  Nu- 
merous Instances  have  been  called  to  my 
attention  in  which  different  wages  are 
paid  workers  on  Identical  Jobs  in  the 
same  commimity. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  essential  to  guar- 
antee fair  and  equal  treatment  to  ail 
wage  board  employees,  and  I  hope  action 
Is  taken  on  this  matter  in  this  Congress. 


PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE  THE  PER- 
SONAL EXEMPTION  TO  $1,200 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday.  March  4.  1969.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  House.  H.R.  8153.  to 
raise  the  personal  exemption  for  persons 
who  pay  Federal  income  taxes  from  $600 
to  $1,200. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  will  re- 
call that  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Con- 
gress I  reintroduced  my  comprehensive 
tax  reform  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  provide  for  a  redrafting  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  "break" 
for  middle  income  taxpayers.  It  is  clear 
that  this  reform  is  long  overdue. 

It  Is  good  to  see  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  whole  tax  structure  of 
this  Nation.  While  we  may  not  get  all 
that  we  want — in  terms  of  tax  reform — 
it  does  seem  as  though  some  readjust- 
ment Is  In  the  offlng. 

Thus,  if  we  do  revise  our  system  it 
seems  clear  that  we  now  can  Justify  an 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,200  a  year.  Clearly,  the  $600 
figure  no  longer  reflects  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing one's  body  and  soul  together  for  a 
single  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  have  drafted  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
when  we  do  get  reform  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture we  can  immediately  raise  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  a  figure  which  more 


accurately  reflects  today's  high  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  middle  income  tax- 
payer is  becoming  very  disturbed  about 
the  fact  that  he  is  bearing  more  than  his 
share  of  the  tax  load.  And  his  complaints 
are  Justified.  It  is  time  that  this  Congress 
set  about  these  inequities  in  the  law. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  we  can  enact  my 
bill  before  the  end  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  i>atience 
of  the  American  taxpayer  and  the  limit 
to  this  patience  is  rapidly  being  ap- 
proached. 

JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  MAY  BE 
OVERSTAFFED 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  Attorney  General  will 
require  attorneys  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  report  in  writing  every  12  min- 
utes for  the  next  6  months  how  they  are 
occupying  their  working  hours.  I  suggest 
that  he  forget  it,  because  it  is  an  insult 
to  the  dedicated  attorneys  in  the  Justice 
Department  tmd  a  fat  waste  of  time. 

I  understand  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral seeks  to  justify  his  edict  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  to 
Congress  that  he  needs  more  attorneys. 
Well.  I  am  a  member  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
which  handles  the  appropriations  of  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  practice 
could  have  the  opposite  effect  on  me. 
If  the  attorneys  have  time  every  12  min- 
utes to  engage  in  this  tjrpe  of  nonsense. 
I  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
haps the  Justice  Department  is  over- 
staffed. 

CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM-. 
PENSATION  FOR  EX-SERVICEMEN 
AND  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. )  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  two  bills  to  ef- 
fect changes  in  the  treatment  awarded 
claims  for  unemployment  compensation 
for  ex-servicemen  and  Federsj  civilian 
employees. 

The  first  Involves  the  difference  In  the 
treatment  of  payments  for  military  ac- 
crued leave.  Present  law  requires  the 
mandatory  postponement  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  ex-serv- 
icemen during  the  equivalent  length  of 
time  covered  by  military  accrued  leave. 
Federal  civilian  employees,  however,  are 
exempted  from  this  requirement  and  are 
not  barred  by  Federal  law  from  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
for  the  period  following  the  separation 
from  employment  to  which  payments  of 
Federal  civilian  terminal  leave  were  al- 
located. Their  eligibility  Is  governed  by 
the  applicable  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  In  the  State  in  which  they 
apply  for  benefits.  Most  States  disregard 
lump-sum  annual  leave  payments. 

Many  servicemen  who  serve  2  years 
on  active  duty  often  do  not,  or  cannot, 
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use  all  or  even  a  major  part  of  the  60  days 
of  leave  time  they  are  entitled  to  during 
their  service.  They  get  paid  a  lump  sum 
instead.  In  the  case  of  a  private,  first 
class,  the  lump-sum  payment  for  30  days' 
accrued  leave  time  would  be  $137.70,  or 
a  month's  pay,  less  taxes  and  social  secu- 
rity. 

If  he  Is  not  able  to  locate  employment 
immediately  and  seeks  unemployment 
compensation,  he  will  find  that  Federal 
law  now  requires  him  to  wait  out  the  30 
days  he  was  paid  for  as  a  private,  first 
class.  He  is  not  eligible  for  unemployment 
benefits  until  that  period  has  nm  its 
course. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  law  to  pro- 
vide servicemen  the  same  treatment  for 
military  accrued  leave  as  that  now  pro- 
vided Federal  civilian  employees.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  this  situation 
developed  In  the  law,  but  Congress  should 
put  an  end  to  it,  especially  in  view  of  the 
far  lower  pay  scale  of  the  2-year  service- 
men. This  situation  was  first  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  constituent,  Paul  Crocker, 
of  Madison,  Wis. 

The  second  bill  would  affect  the  meth- 
od used  in  assigning  wages  of  Federal 
civilian  employees  and  servicemen.  At 
first,  it  would  appear  that  existing  law 
favors  the  serviceman.  For  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  ex-servicemen. 
Federal  military  wages  are  assigned  to 
the  State  In  which  the  ex-serviceman 
first  establishes  a  claim  for  benefits  fol- 
lowing his  last  separation  from  Federal 
service.  On  the  other  hand.  Federal  civil- 
ian wages  are  generally  assigned  to  the 
State  in  which  the  worker  had  his  last 
official  station  In  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment prior  to  filing  his  initial  claim. 
The  difference  in  wage  assignment  fre- 
quently complicates  administration  be- 
cause an  ex-serviceman  also  may  have 
worked  as  a  civilian  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  military  person- 
nel may  work  off-duty  hours  in  a  post 
exchange.  This  could  result  in  assigning 
his  Federal  military  wages  to  the  State 
in  which  he  filed  a  claim,  and  his  Federal 
civilian  wages  to  the  State  In  which  his 
last  official  station  In  Federal  civilian 
employment  was  located. 

The  method  of  assigning  Federal  mili- 
tary wages  is  preferable  to  that  in  effect 
for  the  assignment  of  Federal  civilian 
wages.  Assigning  wages  to  the  State  in 
which  a  claim  is  first  established  achieves 
substantially  greater  administrative  sim- 
plicity. It  makes  it  possible  for  an  ex- 
serviceman  to  file  a  first  claim  in  the 
State  in  which  he  wishes  to  seek  work. 
His  claim  need  not  be  processed  through 
relatively  cumbersome  interstate  benefit 
arrangements  and  the  payments  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  are  made  much 
more  expeditiously. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  these  two 
conflicts  In  the  law  are  inequitable  to  the 
serviceman  and  should  be  corrected.  A 
technical  description  of  these  two  bills 
follows: 

Difference  in  provisions  of  title  XV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  un- 
employment compensation  for  Federal 
civilian  employees  and  ex-servicemen; 
and 

Methods  of  handling  lump-sum  pay- 
ments for  Federal  civilian  terminal  leave 
and  military  acorued  leave. 


The  first  signlfl<^t  area  of  difference 
is  In  regard  to  ttie  treatment  of  lump- 
sum payments  for  Federal  civilian  ter- 
minal leave  and  military  accrued  leave. 
Originally,  sections  1505  and  1511(f), 
title  XV,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  pro- 
vided equal  treatment  for  both  types  of 
leave  payments.  The  original  require- 
ment postponed  both  UCTTE  and  UCX 
benefits  for  the  period  following  the  sep- 
aration from  empl03Tnent  to  which  pay- 
ments of  Federal  civilian  terminal  leave 
or  military  accrued  leave  were  allocated. 

Since  Public  Law  442,  86th  Congress, 
approved  April  22,  1960,  repealed  section 
1505  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  applicable  State  imem- 
ployment  compensation  law  govern  the 
effect  of  Federal  civilian  terminal  leave 
on  claims  for  UCFE  benefits.  However, 
section  1511(f)  of  title  XV  requires  that 
section  1505,  even  though  repealed  with 
respect  to  payments  of  Federal  civilian 
terminal  leave,  shall  continue  to  apply 
In  connection  with  lump-sum  payments 
of  military  accrued  leave.  This  results  in 
mandatory  postponement  of  UCX  bene- 
fits during  the  period  covered  by  military 
accrued  leave.  The  repeal  of  subsection 
1511(f),  title  XV,  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  would  permit  the  same  treatment  for 
military  accrued  leave  as  that  accorded 
to  terminal  leave  related  to  Federal 
service. 


work.  His  claim  need  not  be  processed 
through  relatively  cumbersome  inter- 
state benefit  arrangements  and  the  pay- 
ments to  which  he  may  be  entitled  are 
made  much  more  expeditiously. 


METHODS  OP  ASSIGNING  WAGES  TO  STATES 


Section  1504  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
requires  that  Federal  civilian  wages  be 
generally  assigned  to  the  State  in  which 
the  worker  had  his  last  official  station  in 
Federal  civilian  employment  prior  to  fil- 
ing his  initial  claim.  Exceptions  are  made, 
first,  when  the  individual  worker  in  em- 
ployment subject  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State  in  which 
he  is  living  when  he  makes  his  Initial 
application  for  USFE  benefits,  provided 
such  State  Is  not  the  State  of  his  last  of- 
ficial station,  and  second,  when  his  last 
official  station  was  outside  the  50  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  such  cases, 
his  Federal  civilian  wages  are  assigned 
to  the  State  in  which  he  is  living  when 
he  initiates  a  claim.  For  UCX  purposes. 
Federal  military  wages  are  assigned  to 
the  State  in  which  the  ex-serviceman 
first  establishes  a  claim  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  following  his  last  separa- 
tion from  Federal  military  service. 

The  difference  in  wage  assignment  fre- 
quently complicates  administration  be- 
cause an  ex-serviceman  also  may  have 
worked  as  a  civilian  for  the  Federal 
Government.  For  example,  military  per- 
sonnel may  work  off-duty  hours  in  a  post 
exchange.  This  could  result  in  assigning 
his  Federal  military  wages  to  the  State  in 
which  he  filed  a  claim,  and  his  Federal 
civilian  wages  to  the  State  in  which  his 
last  official  station  in  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment was  located. 

It  is  the  Department  of  Labor's  po- 
sition that  the  method  of  assigning  Fed- 
eral military  wages  is  preferable  to  that 
in  effect  for  the  assignment  of  Federal 
civilian  wages.  Assigning  wages  to  the 
State  in  which  a  claim  is  first  established 
achieves  substantially  greater  adminis- 
trative simplicity.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
an  ex-serviceman  to  file  a  first  claim  in 
the  State  in  which  he  wishes  to  seek 


PILOTS  UNIONS  MOVE  IN  DIRECTION 
OP  CONGRESSMAN  FASCELL'S 
"STOP  HIJACKING"   PLAN 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  AFL-CIO,  meeting  last  week  in 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  has  urged  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociations and  all  concerned  governments 
to  take  positive  steps  in  order  to  stop 
further  hijackings  of  private  and  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

Specifically,  the  executive  coimcil  has 
urged  that  the  above  parties  spare  no 
effort  to  reach  an  international  accord 
under  which  no  government  would  per- 
mit planes  of  its  nationals  to  fly  to  any 
country  which  provides  sanctuary  for  hi- 
jacked planes  or  for  their  hijackers. 

Also  last  week,  Mr.  William  M.  Mas- 
land,  North  Atlantic  vice  president  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Air 
Line  Pilots  Associations,  was  quoted  as 
saying  in  New  York  that  his  organization 
may  act  to  deter  all  types  of  illegal  inter- 
ference with  passenger  aircraft,  and  that 
this  issue  will  be  taken  up  at  the  associa- 
tion's annual  meeting  in  Amsterdam 
March  20-27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  applaud 
these  actions  and  to  point  out  that  they, 
in  effect,  endorse  the  course  which  I  had 
suggested  in  my  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 218.  The  text  of  the  resolution, 
which  urges  a  three-step  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, follows: 

H.  Res.  218 
Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that — 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
urge  the  governments  of  friendly  countries, 
particularly  the  Governments  of  Canada. 
Spain,  and  of  the  free  countries  located 
within  or  on  the  periphery  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  to  suspend  air  travel  to  and  from,  and 
the  ejrtenslon  of  aircraft  landing  and  serv- 
ice prlvUeges  to.  any  country  which.  In  the 
case  of  a  hijacking  of  an  aircraft,  falls  to 
return  within  forty-eight  hours  to  the  coun- 
try of  Its  registration,  the  hijacked  aircraft. 
Its  crew.  Its  passengers  and  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  the  hijacking;  and 
that 

(2)  the  President  advise  the  governments 
of  such  friendly  countries  of  the  readiness 
of  the  tJnlted  States  Government  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  International  conference  de- 
signed to  formalize  the  arrangements  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  1  above;  and.  Anally, 
that 

(3)  the  President  direct  the  United  States 
representative  In  the  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization  to  propose  that  the  said 
Organization  sponsor  and  support  a  protocol 
to  the  Tokyo  Convention  on  Offences  and 
Certain  Other  Acts  Committed  on  Board 
Aircraft  providing  for  the  prompt  return  to 
the  countrv  of  Its  registration  of  all  hijacked 
aircraft,  their  crews  and  passengers,  and  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  the  hijack- 
ings. 
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FEDERAL      MEDIATION     FOR     NA- 
TIONAL AIRLINES  STRIKE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  pur- 
pose of  Congress  In  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  is  to  assist  car- 
riers and  unions  engaged  in  a  dispute 
over  rates  of  pay.  rules,  and  working  con- 
ditions to  resolve  their  controversy  with- 
out the  need  for  recourse  to  strikes,  lock- 
outs, or  other  self-help.  The  mediatory 
efforts  of  the  Board  are  an  essential 
means  to  that  end.  By  mediation,  hope- 
fully, self-help  may  be  avoided.  At  the 
least  there  would  be  no  resort  to  self- 
help  until  mediation  proves  futile.  Yet  in 
the  current  dispute  between  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  li 
Aerospace  Workers.  AFL-CIO,  and  Na- 
tional Airlines,  Inc.,  over  the  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  and  working  conditions  of  Na- 
tional's mechanical,  stores,  auid  related 
employees  represented  by  the  lAMAW, 
the  Board  is  wholly  defaulting  In  dis- 
charging the  statutory  responsibility 
with  which  Congress  has  entrusted  it. 

The  facts  are  simple.  National  recog- 
nizes the  lAMAW  as  the  collective  bar- 
gaining representative  of  its  mechanical, 
stores,  and  related  employees.  On  Au- 
gust 25.  1966.  NaUonal  and  the  lAMAW 
entered  into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  prescribing  the  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  and  working  conditions  for  these 
employees.  In  accordance  with  that 
agreement  and  section  8  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  National  and  the  lAMAW  on 
October  31,  1968,  exchanged  notices  of 
the  changes  each  desired  in  the  prevail- 
ing rates  of  pay,  niles.  and  working  con- 
ditions. Negotiations  between  the  two 
took  place  on  November  12,  13,  14,  15, 
and  18.  1968.  Negotiations  recessed  on 
November  18.  Negotiations  were  resimied 
and  deadlocked  on  December  9.  1968.  On 
December  16,  1968.  National  made  an 
application  for  the  mediatory  services 
of  the  Board.  On  December  23.  1968.  the 
Board  docketed  the  application  "as  our 
Case  No.  A-849T',  and  stated  that  a  "me- 
diator will  be  assigned  to  mediate  this 
dispute."  But  the  Board  has  failed  to 
assign  a  mediator  to  the  dispute  at  any 
time  thereafter. 

The  Board's  failure  to  assign  a  media- 
tor to  the  dispute  is  inexcusable.  Sec- 
tion 5,  first,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
Imixjses  a  mandatory  duty  upon  the 
Board.  It  requires  that  the  Board  "shall 
promptly  put  itself  in  communication 
with  the  parties  to  such  controversy,  and 
shall  use  Its  best  efforts,  by  mediation, 
to  bring  them  to  agreement."  The  Board 
does  not  begin  to  use  its  "best  efforts" 
when  it  does  not  even  assign  a  mediator 
to  help  compose  the  dilTerences  between 
the  parties. 

The  Railway  Latx}r  Act  can  work  only 
if  the  National  Mediation  Board  per- 
forms its  duty  to  mediate.  Without  me- 
diation, in  the  statutory  words,  there  can 
be  no  elTort  "to  bring  about  an  amicable 
.settlement  through  mediation":  there 
can  be  no  "final  required  action"  by  the 
Board  to  "at  once  endeavor  to  in- 
duce the  parties  to  submit  their  contro- 
versy to  arbitration"  if  mediation  fails: 
there  can  be  no  presidential  establish- 
ment of  an  emergency  board  if  arbitra- 


tion is  refused:  and  there  can  be  no  ex- 
haustion of  the  statutory  procedure 
allowing  the  carrier  and  the  union  to  re- 
sort to  self-help.  The  Railway  Labor  Act 
does  not  prohibit  a  strike  by  a  union.  It 
only  forbids  striking  during  the  course 
of  exhaustion  of  the  act's  procedures. 
Where  the  Board  violates  its  duty  to 
mediate,  It  brings  the  statutory  scheme 
to  a  standstill,  precluding  a  resolution  of 
the  dispute  through  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion, or  emergency  board  factfinding,  or 
a  resolution  of  the  dispute  by  resort  to 
self-help. 

There  is  only  one  alternative  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Board  has  defaulted 
in  its  duty  to  mediate.  That  alternative 
Is  that  the  Board  erred  in  its  action  of 
December  23.  1968.  by  which  it  docketed 
National's  application  for  mediation 
services  and  stated  that  a  "mediator  will 
be  assigned  to  mediate  this  dispute." 
Conferences  between  the  company  and 
the  union  terminated  on  December  9, 
1968.  If  the  Board  erred  in  docketing  the 
company's  later  application  for  media- 
tion services  and  assigning  a  mediator  in 
accordance  with  it.  the  Board  should 
correct  that  error  by  vacating  its  action 
in  docketing  the  application  and  by  with- 
drawing Its  proffer  of  mediation.  Vaca- 
tion of  docketing  and  withdrawal  of  the 
proffer  to  mediate  would  effectively  mean 
that  no  "'request  for  or  proffer  of  the 
services  of  the  Mediation  Board"  had 
been  made  within  the  10-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  conferences. 
Under  section  6  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
the  parties  would,  therefore,  be  free  to 
resort  to  self-help  forthwith.  The  statu- 
tory standstill  caused  by  the  Board's  in- 
action would  be  dissolved,  and  the  path 
would  be  opened  to  final  determination 
of  the  dispute. 

The  plain  upshot,  therefore.  Is  that  the 
Board  must  either  fish  or  cut  bait.  It 
must  either  get  into  the  dispute  and 
mediate  it,  or  it  must  withdraw  from  the 
dispute  and  allow  the  parties  to  settle 
it  by  self-help.  The  Board  cannot  Just 
continue  to  do  nothing.  Its  Inaction 
leaves  the  parties  and  the  dispute  in 
limbo.  Congress  did  not  establish  the 
Board  to  frustrate  settlement.  It  must 
either  get  in  or  get  out.  Whichever  way 
it  Jumps,  it  must  get  off  the  fence,  and 
promptly. 


ROMAN     AWARD     PRESENTED     TO 
CONGRESSMAN  OUN  E.  TEAQXrE 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  SpesJcer. 
I  am  sure  all  you  Join  in  extending  con- 
grmtulations  to  our  able  and  beloved  col- 
league. Olin  E.  Teacue.  On  last  evening. 
March  4,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
presented  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Homan  Award,  the  highest  honor 
which  this  great  organization  can  bestow 
on  a  recipient.  As  was  determined  by  the 
VPW.  no  worthier  choice  could  have 
been  made  than  this  man.  who  is  so  dedi- 
cated to  high  public  service,  and  I  am 
certain  all  of  you  agree  with  me  it  was 
indeed  a  choice  well  made. 

In  response  to  this  high  honor,  our 
colleague,  "Tioxa"  TBAcnx.  addressed  the 


VFW  with  inspiring  words  which  should 
be  heard  across  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  speech  of 
Congressman  Tkacite  as  a  part  of  the 
Rkcord  of  this  date: 

RxMAMU  or  Hon.  Olin  E.  Txaous,  Democeat. 
or  Texas,  Conckessionai.  Dinnxk,  VFW, 
Washinoton,   D.C,   Mabch    3,    1969 

Commander  Homan.  my  colleague*  In  Con- 
gress, distinguished  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients. Voice  of  Democracy  winners,  IiRdles 
and  Gentlemen,  I  receive  this  award  In  all 
humility  and  gratitude.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  I  receive  it. 
In  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  not  simply  as  an 
Individual. 

There  are  In  this  audience  tonight  hun- 
dreds of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
who  have  made  this  award  possible — and 
there  are  many  other  Members  who  could 
not  be  with  us  tonight — who  should  share 
this  credit.  After  all,  if  It  were  not  for  the 
support  and  votes  In  the  Committees  and 
If  It  were  not  for  the  support  and  votes  In  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  all  of  the  dreams  and 
Ideals  we  share  together  would  turn  to  dust. 

We  have  made  accomplishments  In  the  vet- 
eran field  for  a  single  reason:  We  have  a  re- 
sponsive and  sympathetic  Congress.  Last  year 
we  passed  500  million  dollars  in  new  veteran 
benefit  legislation  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes.  Not  one  single  time  has  Congress  ever 
rebuffed  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  on 
any  reasonable  request  which  we  have 
brought  before  It. 

The  Congress  Is  most  nonpartisan  when  It 
comes  to  the  welfare  of  our  veterans  and 
servicemen.  I  have  found  In  my  quarter  cen- 
tury m  Congress  that  political  partisanship 
Is  not  a  factor  when  we  consider  the  welfare 
of  those  who  serve.  I  would  like  to  express  a 
special  word  of  thanks  to  our  great  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  John  McCormack,  and  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Ford,  who  have  done  so  much  to  pre- 
serve this  bipartisan  concept. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  make  one 
point  which  I  deeply  believe  and  that  Is:  We 
live  in  a  wonderful  country.  And  the  United 
States  with  all  its  turmoil,  with  all  Its  prob- 
lems. Is  a  great,  good  and  generous  nation. 
And  we  ought  to  remind  ourselves  of  this 
more  often. 

I  am  saying  this  because  we  have,  as  a 
nation,  shown  a  tendency  In  recent  years 
to  downgrade  ourselves  and  to  downgrade 
our  Institutions.  We  have  been  flooded  with 
the  criticisms  of  a  quite  small,  but  highly 
articulate,  minority,  so  that  we  are  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  Intellectual  pessimists.  We 
have  come  to  accept  the  castlgatlons  of  our 
critics  without  question  and  too  often  refuse 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  otir  dally  achieve- 
ments. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  problems  In  America 
but  there  are  a  lot  more  things  that  are 
right  with  America.  Our  system  demands  that 
we  seek  out  and  Identify  our  problems.  It  Is 
true  that  there  are  some  who  stlU  suffer 
the  Indignities  of  Inequality  and  the  shame 
of  Injustice.  We  must  forever  and  with  all 
our  energy  continue  to  seek  to  correct  these 
Injustices  and  Inequalities.  We  must  always 
strive  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our 
people,  but  sometimes  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  become  so  engrossed  In  these  problems, 
so  centered  on  what  Is  wrong,  that  we  seldom 
acknowledge  what  Is  right. 

W?  have  a  free  society  in  this  covmtry. 
It  Is  the  freest  society  In  the  world.  We  are 
several  million  light  years  ahead  In  the  area 
of  freedom  compared  to  those  countries 
which  espouse  the  causes  of  Communism — 
countries  which  are  often  held  up  as  exam- 
ples by  some  who  riot  on  our  college  cam- 
puses and  on  our  streets,  claiming  we  don't 
have  freedom  enough. 

As  a  people,  we  have  more  freedom  of  ac- 
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tlon.  more  freedom  of  speech,  and  more 
freedom  of  choice  than  any  other  people  In 
all  of  history.  As  a  nation  we  have  more 
freedom  of  reUglon  than  have  the  citizens  of 
any  other  nation.  We  have  no  State  estab- 
llsliment  of  religion;  our  people  worship  as 
they  see  fit,  without  interference  or  hin- 
drance, or  they  can  refuse  to  worship  at  all, 
If  faith  has  been  denied  them.  But,  of  course, 
there  are  those  who.  In  the  name  of  freedom, 
would  tear  from  the  God-oriented  majority 
of  our  people  the  right  to  express  our  belief 
In  the  Almighty  In  any  public  or  official 
way.  This  again,  to  me,  Is  the  opposite  of 
freedom. 

Others,  who  suffer  loss  of  freedom,  can 
tell  us  much.  All  of  us  In  Congress  get  re- 
quests practically  every  day  from  people 
wanting  to  come  in  to  the  United  States, 
but  I  know  of  none  who  have  ever  received 
a  request  from  anyone  to  get  out! 

Anytime  you  become  discouraged  with  your 
country,  you  need  only  to  travel  a  little, 
away  from  Washington  and  across  the 
breadth  of  this  magnificent  land.  Youll  find 
a  vibrant,  thriving,  bustling,  vital  people, 
concerned  about  our  problems — yes — but 
driving  ahead,  producing,  learning,  working, 
worshipping,  and  playing.  You  will  find  that 
we,  as  a  people,  not  only  have  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  we  have  more  time  to 
enjoy  them.  We  are  better  housed,  better 
clothed,  better  fed,  better  educated,  In  better 
health,  and  enjoy  the  finest  communication 
network  and  the  greatest  transportation  and 
distribution  systems  ever  developed  by  man. 
It  Is  time  for  us,  as  Americana,  to  hold 
our  heads  high — to  take  pride  In  the  civiliza- 
tion we  have  built  upon  this  continent — to 
take  pride  In  the  freedoms  we  have  created — 
and  to  be  determined  to  protect  those  free- 
doms In  every  way  we  can,  with  every  means 
we  have  available.  We  must  believe  In  our- 
selves more. 

We  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  brave 
astronauts  who  so  fervently  believe  In  them- 
selves and  our  space  program.  Surely  one  of 
the  great  benefits  we  can  gain  from  the 
magnificent  achievements  of  our  space  pro- 
gram Is  to  show  more  confidence  and  take 
more  pride  In  ourselves  as  a  nation.  X  was 
at  Oape  Kennedy  yesterday  for  the  launch- 
ing of  Apollo  Nine.  This  ten  day  experiment 
Is  Just  In  its  second  day  and  if  all  goes  well, 
we  will  all  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Moon 
landing.  Surely  we  can  draw  a  little  on  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  America's  astro- 
nauts who  carry  our  flag  Into  outer  space.  I 
sometimes  hear  sincere  people  question  the 
value  of  the  space  programs,  even  to  the 
point  of  recommending  that  they  be  virtually 
discontinued.  I  say  to  you  In  all  earnestness, 
can  we  seriously  suggest  that  America  lay 
aside  the  mantle  of  space  leadership  and 
leave  man's  greatest  adventure  to  someone 
else?  We  all  know  that  this  cannot  be.  There- 
fore, If  brave  astronauts  circle  the  earth  In 
preparation  for  the  future,  we  here,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  In  the  Congress,  greatly 
concerned  about  the  nation's  strength  and 
prestige,  about  this  nation's  leadership  and 
her  future,  must  continue  to  do  our  part. 

Let   us   face   our   problems.   Let    us   also 
recognize  our  progress  and  our  greatness. 

As  St.  Paul  says  In  his  second  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians — and  I  paraphrase  here — 
"We  must  strive  to  show  our  selves  servtmts  of 
God.  with  great  fortitude  In  trials,  distress, 
difficulties  and  .  .  .  riots,  with  hard  work 
.  .  .  with  Innocence,  knowledge,  patience  and 
kindness.  toieUing  the  weapons  of  justice 
with  right  hand  and  left,  whether  we  are 
honored  or  dishonored,  spoken  of  well  or  III." 
To  those  who  abuse  their  freedom  by  seek- 
ing to  Impair  the  rights  of  others,  and  by 
deriding  us  for  our  virtues,  1  would  like  to 
paraphrase  the  epistle: 

"We  are  called  Imposters.  and  yet  we  are 
truthful  .  .  . 

"We  are  called  sorrowful,  and  yet  we  are 
rejoicing  .  .  . 


"We  are  called  poor  In  spirit,  and  yet  we  are 
enriching  many. 

"We  are  said  to  have  nothing,  and  yet  we 
have  everything." 

Let's  keep  It  that  way.  Let's  speak,  more 
often,  of  what  Is  right  with  America. 

Once  more — on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  and  myself — thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done  here  tonight.  Good  night,  and 
God  bless  you. 


SPLASHING  SOME  COLD  WATER  ON 
"THE  NUKES  ARE  IN  HOT  WATER" 
(Mr.  HOLIPIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  read  the 
article  entitled  "The  Nukes  Are  In  Hot 
Water"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  that  esteemed  technical  journal, 
Sports  Illustrated.  In  a  writing  style 
characteristic  of  journalism's  earlier  and 
more  flamboyant  days,  the  author  of  this 
lurid  piece  imputes  almost  imspeakable 
motivations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Nation's  "blind"  and 
"greedy"  electric  utiUties.  Their  alleged 
crime:  a  conspiracy  to  desecrate  our 
aquatic  environment  through  "thermal 
pollution,"  that  is,  changes  in  the  normal 
temperature  of  waterways  caused  by  dis- 
charges of  waste  heat  from  nuclear 
power  plants  using  the  water  for  cool- 
ing— or  condensing — purposes. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  technical 
qualifications  of  the  article's  author,  one 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Boyle,  but  I  am  confident 
of  one  thing— his  article  was  misleading, 
unfair,  and  riddled  with  inaccuracies.  I 
was  at  first  tempted  to  ignore  the  ill-in- 
formed essay,  but  since  this  is  at  least  the 
second  time  that  Sports  Illustrated  has 
published  an  article  by  Mr.  Boyle  on 
this  general  subject  I  thought  perhaps  It 
was  time  to  clarify  the  record  in  this 
respect.  The  fact  that  the  article  has 
been  inserted  into  the  Record  by  others 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  at  least  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  taken  Mr. 
Boyle's  utterances  at  face  value. 

Let  me  Ulustrate  the  errors  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  ways  with  several  fiagrant  ex- 
amples. First,  the  article  would  suggest 
to  all  but  the  most  perceptive  reader  that 
the  potential  problem  of  so-called  ther- 
mal pollution  is  confined  to  nuclear  pow- 
erplants.  In  fact,  this  characteristic  is 
not  peculiar  to  nuclear  plants;  it  is  a 
problem  which  in  varying  degrees  is 
shared  by  all  thermal  electrical  generat- 
ing facilities  no  matter  what  their  fuel 
source — coal,  oil.  gas.  or  uranium.  Par- 
enthetically, I  might  add  that,  as  to  air 
pollution,  the  converse  is  not  true — nu- 
clear plants  release  none  of  the  air  pol- 
lutants characteristic  of  conventional 
thermal  generating  plants,  such  as  sul- 
fur compoimds  and  hydrocart)ons. 

The  one  sentence  in  the  Boyle  article 
that  does  indicate  the  thermal  effects 
problem  is  shared  by  fossil  plants 
strongly  implies  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  regulates  the  thermal  dis- 
charges of  these  plants.  That  is  simply 
not  true.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  Federal  agency  which  licenses 
and  regulates  conventionally  operated 
steam  powerplants.  either  from  the  air 
pollution  standpoint,  the  thermal  pollu- 


tion standpoint,  or  the  standpoint  of 
overall  public  health  and  safety.  In  rare 
cases — as.  for  example,  where  the  opera- 
tor of  such  a  plant  desires  to  use  the 
reservoir  of  an  existing  or  proposed  hy- 
droelectric development  as  the  source  of 
cooling  water  for  a  thermal  plant — FPC 
can  condition  its  approval  upon  adequate 
thermal  effects  controls,  but  this  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

Second,  Mr.  Boyle's  article  implies  that 
the  fishkill  which  occurred  in  early  1963 
at  Consolidated  Edison's  Indian  Point 
nuclear  station  on  the  Hudson  River  was 
caused  by  thermal  pollution.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  fishkill  was  not 
caused  by  thermal  discharge.  Rather  it 
was  caused  by  a  combination  of  the  trap- 
ping effect  of  a  partially  enclosed  dock — 
built  to  receive  fuel  for  an  oil-fired  su- 
perheater at  the  same  site — and  revolv- 
ing   mechanical    equipment    associated 
with  the  cooling-water  inlet  to  the  re- 
actor facility.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  then  existing  approxi- 
mately  4-5°    Fahrenheit   difference   in 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  intake 
possibly  may  have  attracted  fish  to  the 
sheltered,  semienclosed  dock  area  from 
colder   areas   of   the   river   during   the 
winter  months;  however,  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  evidence  that  thermal  discharge 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  this  or  any 
other  fishkill  that  may  have  occurred  at 
the  Installation.  Officials  of  the  AEC,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
New  York  Conservation  Department,  not 
to  mention  officials  of  Consolidated  Edi- 
son itself,  all  confirmed  this  conclusion 
when  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  investigated  this  matter. 
I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  same 
experts  told  the  committee  that  Consoli- 
dated Edison  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  correct  the  situation  that  gave  rise  to 
the  1963  fishkill,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
success  has  been  achieved  in  this  respect. 
Among  the  corrective  steps  which  Con 
Ed  has  taken  are  removal  of  the  metal 
pilings — or  "curtains" — around  the  dock 
which  tended  to  make  the  area  a  seem- 
ing natural  sanctuary  for  the  fish;  in- 
stallation  of   improved   screens   at   the 
point  of  water  intake  to  keep  larger  fish 
out;  enlargement  of  the  aperture  of  the 
intake  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  water 
at  this  point;  and  extension  of  a  bulk- 
head so  that  heated  water  emanating 
from   the   plant   is   discharged   farther 
downstream.  The  latter  measure  greatly 
reduces  the  recirculation — by  tidal  fiow — 
of  this  heated  water  with  the  water  en- 
tering the  plant  at  the  point  of  intake, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  intake 
from  approximately  5°  Fahrenheit  above 
the    ambient   river   temperature   to    1' 
Fahrenheit  or  less  above  ambient  river 
temperature. 

It  may  be  that  some  fish,  small  in 
number- and  in  size,  continue  to  get 
caught  in  the  mechanical  equipment  as- 
sociated with  the  Indian  Point  intake. 
However,  under  present  technology  this 
is  a  problem  that  to  one  degree  or  another 
is  common  to  all  plants  which  draw  their 
cooling  water  from  the  river,  bay  or  ocean 
on  which  thev  are  located.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  a  price  we  have  to  pay  for  having 
electricity  readily  available  in  our  homes 
and  offices. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Boyle  and 
others  to  see  wh»t  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has 
said  on  the  matter  of  flshkllls  from 
thermal  pollution.  I  asked  Commissioner 
Moore  of  the  FWPCA  about  it  last  year 
when  he  testified  before  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. He  said  the  FWPCA  had  no  rec- 
ord of  any  fishkill  ever  having  been 
caused  by  thermal  discharges  from  a  nu- 
clear powerplant.  Subsequently  I  asked 
Commissioner  Moore  to  submit  a  letter 
to  the  Joint  committee  listing  all  flshkills 
known  or  believed  to  have  been  caused 
directly  by  so-called  thermal  pollution 
from  electrical  generating  facilities.  The 
FWPCA's  response,  which  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcoiid,  indicated  that 
since  1962,  10  such  flshkllls  have  been 
reported,  all  caused  by  conventionally 
fueled  powerplants : 

vs.  DKPABTMnrr  or  m  iNTsmxoB. 
Fkdhml  Watdi  Pollutxow  Con- 

TmOL  AOlflNIS-nUTION, 

Wcuhinffton,  DC,  May  17,  1968. 
Hon.  CHvrHoLinxu), 
Hcmae  of-  KeTtreaentativea. 
WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dbam  Ms.  Holdtklo:  Thl«  Is  in  reaponse  to 
your  request  to  Ck>ixunlBsloner  Moore  for  ad- 
ditional Information  for  the  record  following 
hla  appearance  before  tbe  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  May  1.  1968.  You  ask  for 
additional  information  on  a  flahklll  which 
Mr.  Moore  testified  had  occurred  on  a  Texas 
River  as  tbe  result  of  thermal  discharges  from 
a  conventionally  fueled  steam  power  plant 
and  for  a  list  of  all  flshkllls  known  or  be- 
lieved by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  to  have  been  caused  di- 
rectly by  so-called  thermal  pollution  from 
electrical  generating  facilities.  BCr.  Moore  Is 
out  of  the  city  and  has  asked  me  to  provide 
this  Information  which  I  am  pleased  to  do. 

The  thermal  flahklll  to  which  Mr.  Moore 
referred  occurred  on  or  before  June  IS,  1967, 
In  the  Guadalupe  River  below  the  Central 
Power  and  Light  Company  generating  plant 
at  Victoria.  Texas.  The  only  record  of  this 
flshklU  known  to  lis  is  contained  in  a  mem- 
orandum under  letterhead  of  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Department,  copy  of  which  la 
enclosed.  Please  note  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  paragraph  the  author  states  that,  "In 
checking  tbe  river  water  temperature  on 
June  20tb.  100  yards  below  the  outlet  It  was 
105  degrees  which  la  still  not  low  enough 
for  fish  life  to  survive."  Our  research  scien- 
tists have  assiued  me  that  the  kinds  and 
dviratlons  of  temperatiirea  reported  in  thla 
memorandum  would  be  fatal  to  Indlgenoua 
flsh. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  maintained  a  national  In- 
ventory of  Flshkllls  by  Pollution  since  1962 
which  consists  of  a  compilation  of  such  kills 
reported  to  It  by  cooperating  State  and  local 
water  pollution  and  conservation  agencies. 
Since  1962  our  Inventory  contains  ten  flsh- 
kllls reported  to  have  been  caused  directly 
by  heated  discharges  from  electrical  generat- 
ing facilities,  all  being  conventionally  fueled. 
We  believe  the  number  of  such  flshkllls  to  be 
somewhat  higher  because  the  majority  of  the 
States  are  reluctant  to  and  do  not  report 
flshkllls  unless  there  Is  a  positive  proof  of  the 
cause  and  flshkllls  are  not  always  reported 
even  when  the  cause  Is  known.  A  case  in 
point  Is  the  above  thermal  flshklU  In  the 
Ouadalupe  River  In  Texas  which,  please  note 
below,  was  not  reported  to  the  FWPCA  for  in- 
clusion in  our  inventory  of  FlshkiUa  by  Pol- 
lution although  one  at  the  same  location 
(Victoria.  Texas)  was  reported.  The  recorded 
Incidents  of  flshkllls  where  the  cause  was 
directly  identified  as  heat  dischargee  from 
electrical  geaeratlng  facilities  follows: 


SMe 


Neirtft  town 
oroMirty 


Oat'MOt 


Nambtr 
otitsh 
kilM 


Au«.  fr-«.  IMZ. 
Aur  11.  1962.. 
S«pl.  7.  1963... 
May  28,  19(4.. 
Au|.  19.  19(5.., 
Aug.  20.  19(S.. 
J(n.  19-22.  19« 
Sept.  2,  19(6... 
Jtn.  1,  19(7... 
Jan.  1>.  19(7.. 


.  Raystown  Branch,  Junlttt  R>y«r...  Saxtes 

.  Dncharg*  Canal  to  Montrosa  Laka.  LadiM da 

.  Rock  Rivtr Rocklord Ufkl 

Tain Unnamad  straaai Vkteria do 

PanmylvMMa....  Schuylkill  Rivar Raadinf Moderata. 

OMs Graaw  Miami  Ri»if Montfomary  County 

da Ohio  Rivtf Toronto Li|ht 

PwMW<«aaia...  Schuylkill  Rivar_ Philadalphia 

OMa Sandusky  Rivar Sandusky  County.. 

da Sandusky  Bay..„ Etia  County 


3,  Ml 


1,000 

11, 2» 

200 

50,000 

300,3(5 

78,750 


•  Sovaral  tiMusand. 

Pleaae  let  me  know  if  wa  can  aenre  you 
further. 

Sincerely  youra. 

John  T.  BAKNHnj., 
Deputy  CommUaioner. 

A  number  of  people  seem  to  suffer  un- 
der the  misconception  that  nuclear  pow- 
erplants are  presently  free  from  all  regu- 
lation from  the  standpoint  of  thermal 
effects.  This  is  by  no  means  true,  and 
Mr.  Boyle's  article  in  no  way  helps  to 
dispel  this  misapprehension.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Presumably  through  over- 
sight, Mr.  Boyle  neglected  to  mention 
the  fact  that  nuclear  powerplants,  as 
well  as  other  types  of  steamplants,  must 
comply  with  applicable  water  quality 
standards.  Including  temperature  stand- 
ards, adopted  by  the  States  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant 
to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  standards  pro- 
posed by  nearly  all  of  the  50  States  have 
been  approvd  by  the  Secretary  and  are 
now  effective.  The  owners  of  plants  whose 
hot  water  discharges  violate  such  stand- 
ards can  be  summoned  to  court  by  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control 
authorities — or,  if  State  enforcement  ac- 
tions are  inadequate,  by  Federal  au- 
thorities— and  required  to  abate  the  pol- 
lution or  to  effect  modifications  to  the 
plant  to  bring  it  into  compliance  with 
applicable  standards. 

Thus,  contrary  to  the  mistaken  belief 
prevalent  in  some  quarters  and  fostered 
by  Mr.  Boyle's  article,  significant  steps 
already  have  been  taken  to  combat  ther- 
mal pollution.  The  question  now  is  not 
what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  more 
ought  to  be  done.  One  suggestion — one 
with  which  I  concur — is  to  complement 
existing  legislation  by  requiring  that 
Federal  agencies  which  license  or  other- 
wise approve  activities  involving  liquid 
discharges  into  waterways  assure  them- 
selves, prior  to  issuance  of  the  license  or 
approval,  that  the  propased  activity  has 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  appro- 
priate State  water  pollution  control  au- 
thorities. At  least  as  to  those  activities 
subject  to  Federal  approvals,  this  will 
add  an  important  ounce  of  preventive 
medicine  to  the  curative  measures  al- 
ready available. 

Finally,  I  believe  it  is  quite  unfair  to 
say,  as  Mr.  Boyle  does,  that  "AEC  appar- 
ently is  not  interested  in  preventing  ther- 
mal pollution."  In  its  own  operating  pro- 
grams, the  AEC  has  long  recognized  the 
role  of  thermal  effects  as  a  iiotential 
problem  associated  with  central  station 
electric  generating  plants.  As  part  of  its 
research  and  development  programs, 
both  in  reactor  development  and  tech- 
nology and  in  the  biomedical  areas,  the 


AEC  supports  a  sizable  program  to  in- 
vestigate the  effects  of  various  environ- 
mental conditions,  including  thermal,  on 
aquatic  life.  With  respect  to  discharges 
into  waters  from  installations  owned  by 
or  operated  under  contract  for  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  does,  of  course, 
comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and  di- 
rectives and  recognizes  that  it  must,  in 
that  connection,  deed  with  thermal  ef- 
fects of  plsjit  discharges. 

When  it  comes  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Commission's  regulatory  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  over  private  companies, 
however,  as  distinguished  from  the  Com- 
mission's powers  to  control  its  own  oper- 
ations, the  Commission  is  without  stat- 
utory authority  to  take  thermal  effects 
or  other  nonradiological  matters  into 
consideration.  In  other  words,  while  the 
Commission  can — and  does — encourage 
its  licensees  to  comply  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards,  it  cannot  force 
them  to  do  so^for  example,  by  suspend- 
ing or  revoking  their  licenses.  Proposed 
legislation  is  now  pending  that  would  ex- 
pand the  AEC's  legislative  authority  in 
this  respect.  In  the  past  the  Commission 
has  taken  the  position  that  legislation 
providing  for  Federal  regulation  of  ther- 
mal effects  should  apply  across  the  board, 
that  is,  to  both  fossil-fueled  and  nuclear 
plants,  but  that  if  Congress  chose  to 
regulate  only  nuclear  plants  from  the 
thermal  effects  standpoint  the  Commis- 
sion has  or  is  prepared  to  obtain  the 
technical  expertise  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  additional  regulatory  responsibility. 

Meanwhile,  the  AEC  cooperates  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  by  obtaining  its  ex- 
pert advice  and  recommendations  on  all 
projected  nuclear  power  facilities  which 
would  be  dependent  upon  water  resources 
for  coolant  purposes.  In  addition  to  its 
comments  on  the  radiological  health  and 
safety  aspects  of  the  proposed  facility, 
the  Service  also  msikes  recommendations 
on  nonradiological  matters,  including 
the  thermal  effects  of  the  discharge  of 
coolant  water  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. I  understand  that  since  January 
1968  the  Service  has  routinely  obtained 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration's  concurrence  in  their  re- 
ports to  the  AEC.  Upon  receipt  of  these 
reports  copies  are  sent  to  the  license  ap- 
plicant calling  to  his  attention  the  Serv- 
ice's recommendations  concerning  po- 
tential nonradiological  effects  upon  the 
environment.  In  addition,  copies  are  dis- 
tributed to  various  State  and  local  agen- 
cies which  might  be  interested  in  it. 

TyplcaUy,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice reports  urge  that  the  applicant  co- 
operate with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
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ice.  the  FWPCA,  and  State  agencies  in 
developing  their  plans  and  designs  for 
the  facility,  and  that  the  applicant's 
ecological  programs  to  measure  the  effect 
of  the  plant  upon  the  environment  be 
planned  in  cooperation  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  and  State  agencies.  They 
further  recommend  that,  if  these  pre- 
operational investigations  show  that 
heated  water  discharges  from  the  plant 
would  be  significantly  detrimental  to  fish 
and  wildlife  and  the  environment,  plana 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  effluent  to  acceptable  levels. 
In  a  few  cases  the  Service  has  noted  that 
cooling  towers  or  other  facilities  should 
be  constructed  if  needed  to  insure  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

In  any  event,  as  I  noted  above,  these 
plants  are  fully  subject  to  the  water  qual- 
ity standards  adopted  in  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  they  are  located,  and  can  be 
shut  down  upon  court  order  if  operated 
In  a  manner  which  violates  such  stand- 
ards. That  the  adoption  of  these  stand- 
ards is  having  its  intended  effect  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  water  cool- 
ing tower  systems  are  being  built  in  con- 
jimction  with  a  number  of  nuclear  power 
plants  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  foregoing  will 
help  to  sort  out  fact  from  fiotlon  in  these 
matters.  It  is  clear  that  as  we  move  to- 
ward the  21st  century  we  are  going  to 
have  to  produce  more  power  to  keep  up 
with  our  soaring  demands,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  minimize  the  effects  on  our  environ- 
ment. It  is  equally  clear  that  constructive 
steps  are  being  taken  to  help  Insure  that 
we  achieve  our  twin  goals  of  clean  wa- 
ters and  abundant,  economical,  and  re- 
liable electric  power. 


DRAFT  REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  of 
1967,  the  90th  Congress  enacted  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 1  was 
not  a  Member  of  this  body  at  that  time, 
but  if  I  had  been,  I  would  have  sought 
then,  as  I  do  now,  a  more  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  draft  system. 

In  1967,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
made  a  vpide-ranging  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  draft  laws  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  This  system  was 
found  wanting  in  many  respects;  it 
leaves  many  yoimg  men  imcertain  for  8 
years  as  to  their  vulnerability  to  the 
draft:  it  places  an  imequal  burden  on  the 
imderprivileged  who  can  not  afford  a 
college  education;  and  It  deprives  draft 
registrants  of  many  basic  constitutional 
rights  of  due  process. 

Three  Presidential  commissions  rec- 
ommended broad-scale  changes;  leaders 
of  the  military  recommended  changes: 
leading  educators  recommended 
changes:  many  Members  of  Congress  rec- 
ommended changes:  and  the  public  at 
large  voiced  its  desire  for  reforms  and 
revisions.  In  the  face  of  all  this  discon- 
tent with  the  draft  law.  Congress  merely 
extended  with  minor  changes  the  exist- 
ing law. 


During  the  Interval  since  the  passage 
of  the  1967  act,  even  more  criticism  has 
been  heaped  upon  the  draft  law  and  the 
entire  Selective  Service  System.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  indicated  that  he  will 
submit  legislation  to  the  Congress  to  re- 
form the  draft  system.  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Hart,  two  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  have  already  In- 
troduced bills  to  reform  and  revise  the 
draft  law.  Many  Members  of  this  House 
have  introduced  their  own  bills  to  re- 
form the  Selective  Service.  The  call  for 
reforms  Is  clear. 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  a  compemion 
bill  to  S.  1296,  a  bill  that  Senator  Hart 
of  Michigan  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
yesterday.  Senator  Hart's  credentials 
hardly  need  stating  in  this  Chamber. 
Suffice  to  say  that  he  has  championed 
the  cause  of  those  seeldng  reform  In 
governmental  Institutions  that  malfunc- 
tion. I  am  honored  to  oe  associated  with 
him  in  introducing  this  bill.  Senator  Hart 
was  one  of  the  early  critics  of  the  1967 
law.  He  predicted  many  of  the  com- 
plaints that  would  be  leveled  against  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Both  Senator  Hart  and  I  feel  that  this 
Congress  can  enact  our  propo.sals  with 
deliberate  speed.  Most  of  our  proposals 
have  been  already  considered  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidential  commissions. 
We  are  not  asking  for  a  total  revision 
of  the  entire  Selective  Service  System 
and  the  draft  law;  we  are  pointing  at 
the  most  glaring  inequities  in  the  pres- 
ent law  in  the  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  remedy  many  of  the  problems. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now  at  hand. 
We  must  live  up  to  our  commitment  to 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  make  the 
draft  system  as  equitable  as  possible.  As 
Senator  Hart  said  In  Introducing  his 
blU: 

The  Inequities  and  procedural  flaws  In  the 
present  draft  act  deprive  every  18-year-old 
male  of  certain  basic  constitutional  rights. 


We  must  not  perpetuate  the  System 
merely  because  it  has  done  an  adequate 
Job  In  staffing  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  much  as  I  oppose  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  us 
withdraw  our  troops,  I  am  too  much  of  a 
realist  to  think  that  the  need  for  induct- 
ing men  into  our  Armed  Forces  will  dis- 
appear overnight.  If  a  volunteer  army  is 
feasible  and  if  we  can  assure  ourselves 
that  such  an  Army  would  not  be  a  threat 
to  our  democracy,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a 
volunteer  army.  In  my  bill  I  propose  that 
we  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  volunteer  army.  But  any  such  reform 
will  take  time,  and  right  now  every  male 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  must  live 
with  the  uncertainties  and  inequities  of 
selective  service. 

I  would,  however,  be  remiss  in  not  ex- 
pressing my  grave  concern  over  the  un- 
rest and  violence  that  has  entered  so 
many  of  our  Nation's  campuses.  I  repre- 
sent a  district  that  embraces  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
university  and  its  student  body  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  leading  academic 
Institutions  In  the  world.  But  I  have  been 
made  painfully  aware  of  the  unrest  and 
feeling  of  alienation  that  has  gripped 
many  of  the  Nation's  campuses.  Reform 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  will  not 


bring  an  end  to  this  unrest,  but  It  will 
demonstrate  that  the  Congress  can  re- 
spond to  legitimate  complaints  with 
relevant  and  timely  action. 

Let  us  examine  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

When  a  young  man  reaches  the  age  of 
18,  he  must  register  with  his  local  draft 
board.  For  most  men  this  Is  their  first 
official  contact  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. At  present.  It  is  far  from  the  stand- 
ard  of  procedure  that  government  ought 
to  have  for  its  citizenry.  Even  worse  Is 
the  substance  of  that  contact. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
the  direction  that  reform  of  the  system 
must  take.  We  have  the  advice  of  Presi- 
dential commissions  and  of  extensive  leg- 
islative hearings  in  1967. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  would  follow  the 
practically  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
burden  of  the  selective  service  should 
fall  upon  19-year-olds.  Under  the  present 
system,  men  imder  26  are  called,  oldest 
first.  This  creates  great  uncertainty  for 
men  who  have  started  their  careers  and 
their  families.  Most  19-year-olds  have 
not  yet  begun  careers  and  are  less  settled 
in  their  lives.  If  2  years  of  service  is  nec- 
essary, for  most  men  it  will  be  less  disrup- 
tive at  the  age  of  19  than  at  the  age  of 
25.  Moreover,  the  military  leaders  feel 
that  they  can  better  train  and  make  t)et- 
ter  use  of  19-year-olds  than  of  25-year- 
olds. 

My  bill  would  create  a  prime  selection 
group   from  which   draftees   would   be 
selected.    The    prime    selection    group 
would    consist    of,    first.    19-year-olds: 
second,  men  between  19  and  35  whose 
draft  deferments  have  ceased:  and  third, 
registrants  between  20  and  26  who  are 
not  deferred  or  exempt  on  the  date  of 
enactment.  A  registrant  would  be  in  the 
prime  group  for  not  more  than  1  year. 
In  order  to  allow  the  President  flexibility 
in  administering  the  act,  the  prohibition 
against  selecting  draftees  by  lottery — 
added  by  the  1967  act — would  be  repealed. 
If  a  registrant  were  not  selected  during 
his  1  year  in  the  prime  group,  his  chances 
of  serving  would  be  greatly  diminished; 
he  would  most  likely  be  called  only  in 
times  of  national  emergency  when  the 
number  of  registrants  in  the  prime  group 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
military. 

I  hope  that  by  making  a  registrant  vul- 
nerable for  only  1  year  and  by  drafting 
19-year-olds  first,  we  can  eliminate  many 
of  the  uncertainties  and  inequities  that 
plague  all  draft-age  men.  Only  by  a  fair 
and  impartial  selection  process  can  we 
choose  who  must  serve  when  not  all  are 
needed.  I  believe  that  reform  along  the 
lines  contained  in  my  bill  will  promote 
such  fairness  and  equity  in  the  system. 

But  reform  In  the  order  and  method  of 
selection  is  not  enough.  The  procedures 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  itself 
must  be  overhauled.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  which  has  the  responsibility 
and  duty  to  select  which  physically  able 
civilians  must  serve,  must  be  completely 
independent  of  the  influence  and  judg- 
ment of  the  military.  UntU  a  registrant 
takes  that  traditional  step  forward,  he 
Is  a  civilian  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  civilians.  In  order  to 
make  crystal   clear  that  the   military 
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Is  not  exercising  an  undue  Influence  over 
the  selection  process,  my  bill  would  pro- 
hibit any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from  serving  as  a  National  or  State  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System.  I 
recommend  this,  not  because  I  feel  that 
the  military  has  actually  taken  over  the 
system  by  placing  its  own  personnel  In 
high  positions  In  the  administration,  but 
because  I  think  we  will  all  have  more  con- 
fidence In  the  working  of  the  system  If 
we  know  that  civilians  are  making  the 
decisions  as  to  who  shall  serve  when  not 
all  are  needed. 

Under  my  bill  the  Director  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
a  term  of  7  years,  or  imtll  he  reached 
70,  whichever  came  first.  Men  over  70 
would  serve,  but  only  for  a  term  of  1  year. 
The  7-year  term  Is  appropriate  to  take 
the  appointment  out  of  partisan  politics. 
The  position  of  Director  Is  so  important 
In  my  mind — both  because  of  his  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  and  because  all 
Amerlcsns  must  have  confidence  In  his 
integrity  und  Judgment — that  I  think  it 
is  high  time  that  we  provided  him  with  a 
salary  commensurate  with  his  ability  and 
responsibility.  My  bill  would  place  the 
Director  at  level  m  of  the  Executive  Pay 
Schedule.  I  do  not  think  that  S40.000  is 
an  exorbitant  salary  for  an  individual 
with  such  awesome  responsibility. 

Under  the  present  law,  members  of 
the  local  boards  tmd  appeal  boards  are 
limited  to  terms  of  25  years  and  cannot 
serve  past  the  age  of  75.  I  believe  that 
their  terms  should  be  no  longer  than  14 
years,  and  that  once  past  the  age  of  70 
they  should  be  required  to  retire.  These 
individuals  do  a  remarkable  Job.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  members  and  work  of 
the  local  boards  within  my  district.  They 
have  performed  their  duties  consclen- 
tloxisly  and  with  distinction.  They  are 
unpeud  volunteers  who  receive  little  rec- 
ognition for  the  devoted  service  that  they 
perform.  The  only  time  we  hear  of  the 
local  board  members  Is  when  a  regis- 
trant has  a  complaint.  I  feel  that  It  is 
asking  too  much  to  have  these  men  feel 
that  they  are  obligated  to  serve  for  25 
years;  14  years  of  devoted  service  is 
more  than  the  country  has  the  right  to 
request.  I  feel  that  a  term  of  14  years  Is 
long  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  practiced  law  for 
many  years  in  Chicago.  It  Is  distressing 
to  me  that  under  present  law  registrants 
can  never  be  represented  by  counsel  when 
they  appeal  before  their  local  boards  on 
a  classification  hearing.  I  have  repre- 
sented clients  in  civil  and  criminal  courts 
and  before  all  types  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  administrative  agencies.  Not 
once  was  I  denied  permission  to  repre- 
sent my  client.  Not  once  did  I  have  to 
leave  my  client  to  his  own  resources  in 
arguing  his  case  before  a  governmental 
agency.  Yet  the  Selective  Service  System, 
by  regulation,  prohibits  an  18-year-old 
boy  from  being  represented  by  counsel 
when  his  life  may  literally  be  at  stake. 

The  statute  is  over  40  pages  lon^c  the 
regulations  are  quite  lengthy  and  techni- 
cal; the  Selective  Service  periodically  Is- 
sues dozens  and  dozens  of  memorandums 
and  other  Information  to  the  local  board. 
How  is  an  18-year-old  boy  expected  to 
read  and  digest  material  that  an  expe- 
rienced attorney  might  have  difficulty 


with?  If  the  Congress  feels  that  each 
registrant  should  be  drafted  without  ex- 
ception, then  we  should  do  away  with 
deferments  and  exemptions  altogether. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
Congress  changed  the  name  of  the  draft 
law  from  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing Act  to  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  precisely  because  service  Is  not  In- 
tended to  be  universal. 

As  long  as  Congress  provides  for  defer- 
ments and  exemptions,  each  registrant 
should  have  the  full  benefits  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  Constitution.  He  must  be 
allowed  to  present  his  case  for  a  defer- 
ment or  exemption  with  full  vigor  and 
this  frequently  requires  an  attorney.  It 
Is  only  fair  that  he  have  the  right. 

Adding  insxilt  to  Injury,  the  registrant, 
imder  present  regulations,  is  not  only  de- 
nied the  right  to  be  represented  by 
coimsel  at  the  hearing,  he  is  required 
to  make  his  own  record  of  what  occurs 
at  the  hearing.  Thus,  he  Is  reqiUred  to 
present  his  case  for  a  deferment  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  expected  to  take  accurate  notes  to 
make  a  record  for  appeal. 

My  bill  specifically  provides  that  each 
registrant  may  present  evidence  and  be 
represented  by  counsel  at  any  personal 
appearance  before  a  local  board.  More- 
over, the  local  board  is  required,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  to  make  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  and  furnish 
this  record  on  appeal. 

The  Selective  Service  System  argues 
that  a  registrant  does  not  need  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernment appeal  agent  system.  A  Gov- 
ernment appeal  agent  is  assigned  to  each 
local  board  and  in  theory  the  appeal 
agent  is  available  to  advise  the  regis- 
trant of  his  rights  and  help  him  make 
an  appeal.  I  say  in  theory  because  the 
Marshall  Commission  found  that  most 
Government  appeal  agents  never  see  any 
registramts.  They  are  unpaid  volunteers 
who  are  not  sought  out  by  registrants. 

In  general,  appeal  agents  rarely  ap- 
pear at  the  local  board  and  most  regis- 
trants are  unaware  of  their  existence. 
But  perhaps  this  Is  for  the  best,  since  the 
Government  appeal  agents  are  required 
to  serve  two  masters.  They  are  also  re- 
sponsible to  the  local  board.  Under  a 
directive  from  the  Director  of  the  Sys- 
tem, the  Government  appeal  agent  Is  re- 
quired to  appeal  a  classification  If  he 
thinks  it  disadvantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Even  worse,  the  agent  Is  sup- 
posed to  put  on  record  any  Information 
that  he  may  obtain  from  the  registrant 
that  might  indicate  he  should  not  be  de- 
ferred. Thus,  a  registrant  may  in  con- 
fidence impart  information  to  the  agent 
and  then  find  out  that  this  information 
is  the  basis  for  denial  of  his  request  for 
a  deferment.  What  respect  will  an  18- 
year-old  boy  have  for  his  Government 
when  he  learns  that  the  Government 
agent  specifically  assigned  to  help  him 
actually  turns  out  to  be  his  enemy?  What 
respect  should  we  give  such  a  procedure? 

I  propose  that  a  registrant  appeal 
agent  be  assigned  to  each  local  board. 
The  registrant  appeal  agent  would  be 
responsible  to  the  registrant  alone.  He 
would  be  required  to  provide  each  regis- 
trant with  advice  as  to  classification  at 
the  time  of  registration,  and  would  be 
available  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  to 


the  registrant  at  any  point  within  the 
classification  process. 

This  service  would  be  available  to  In- 
digents as  well  as  to  the  more  aflSuent. 
Nothing  would  prevent  a  registrant  from 
employing  counsel  of  his  own  choice.  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  advice  will  be 
meaningful,  my  bill  requires  that  each 
appeal  agent  be  a  member  In  good  stand- 
ing of  the  bar  of  the  State  In  which  his 
local  board  is  situated.  Registrant  ap- 
peal agents  would  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  basis  of  $75  for  each  full 
day  of  work. 

The  1967  amendments  did  not  Improve 
upon  the  then  existing  law,  but  they  did 
add  two  amendments  that  are  repugnant 
to  my  sense  of  due  process.  One  1967 
sunendment  prohibited  Judicial  review  of 
a  registrant's  classification  or  processing 
by  the  Selective  Service  System  except 
as  a  defense  to  a  criminal  prosecution. 
This  strikes  me  as  basically  unfair.  A 
registrant  may  have  a  valid  ground  for 
appeal  of  classification,  but  he  cannot 
make  his  case  imtil  he  is  indicted  for 
violation  of  a  statute.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  imagine  a  case  where  a  registrant 
might  be  denied  a  deferment  because  of 
race  or  because  of  his  unkempt  physical 
appearance.  Must  he  be  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts  even  in  obvious 
cases  of  prejudice?  The  answer  must  be 
no.  My  bill  would  repeal  this  prohibition 
on  Judicial  review. 

The  second  1967  amendment  I  object 
to  is  the  one  that  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  either  to  prosecute  viola- 
tors of  the  act  upon  the  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
or  to  report  to  Congress  why  it  did  not 
prosecute.  This  most  likely  is  as  Illegal 
a  delegation  of  authority  as  ever  came 
down  the  pike. 

The  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
Is  in  no  position  to  determine  whether 
a  criminal  violation  has  occvu-red.  The 
Attorney  General  Is  the  only  officer  who 
can  institute  a  prosecution,  and  I  have 
more  faith  in  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  Federal  prosecutor  than  I 
do  in  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
to  determine  what  constitutes  a  criminal 
offense.  My  bill  would  repeal  this  highly 
questionable  and  vindictive  provision. 

The  last  point  of  my  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  commission  to  study 
and  investigate  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  an  all-volunteer  Army,  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  National  Youth  Corps  as  an  alternative 
to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  altering  the 
length  of  service  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  commission  would 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Secretary  of  Labor;  a  member 
of  House  Armed  Services  Committee;  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee;  and  two  private  citizens.  The 
President  would  be  required  to  submit  to 
Conpress  within  9  months  the  results  of 
the  commission's  study  along  with  any 
recommendations  for  changes. 

I  hope  that  the  study  will  produce  a 
satisfactory  alternative  to  the  selective 
service  as  we  now  know  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  confident  that 
If  my  bill  Is  enacted  in  the  near  future, 
many  of  the  harsh  Inequities  and  imcer- 
talntles  that  exist  In  our  present  draft 
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laws  and  Selective  Service  System  would 
be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  simimary  of  the  Selective  Service 
Amendments  Act  of  1969: 

SBCnON-BT-SBCnOK    SXTMICABT    OF    SELBCTIVI 

Service  Amendments  Act  op  1969 
SHOUT  Trn-E — Selective  Service  Amendments 
Act  or  1969 
prioritt  for  selection 
Sec.    101.    (a)  Provides  that  Selection  of 
persons  for  induction  will  be  made  from  the 
Prtme  Selection  Group   (after  tlie  selection 
of  delinquents  and  volunteers)  In  a  fair  and 
Impartial  manner  (under  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  President)  without 
regard  to  actual  age,  to  the  extent  that  such 
group  has  sufflclent  numbers  to  meet  mili- 
tary service  requirements. 

(b)  Provides  that  the  Prime  Selection 
Group  win  be  made  up  of  men  who  are: 

( 1 )  between  19  and  20  and  not  deferred  or 
exempted; 

(3)  19  or  over  and  who  are  deferred  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  whose  de- 
ferments end  before  age  36; 

(3)  between  20  and  26  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  who  are  not  deferred  or 
exempted. 

Requires  that  In  no  case  shall  any  registrant 
be  placed  In  the  Prime  Selection  Group  for  a 
total  period  longer  than  one  year. 

(c)  Technical,  conforming  amendment. 

(d)  Provides  that  these  amendments  will 
be  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

appointment  or  the  director 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Provides  that  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  7  years, 
or  until  age  70  whichever  Is  earlier.  The 
apiMlntment  for  a  person  over  70  shall  be 
for  only  one  year.  The  Director  may  not  be 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  Provides  that  the  Director  shall  be 
paid  at  Level  in  at  the  Executive  Pay  Sched- 
ule. 

(c)  Exempts  present  Director  from  these 
provisions. 

APPOINTMENT    or    STATE    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  202.  Requires  each  State  Director  to 
be  a  civilian  and  provides  for  the  employ- 
ment of  civilians  In  the  administration  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Although  it 
does  not  expressly  prohibit  the  detail  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Porcee  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  It  removes  the  language 
that  expressly  provides  for  such  detail. 

LOCAL   and   appeal   BOARDS;    REGISTBANT  APPEAL 
AGENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Technical  provision, 
maintaining  present  authority  for  members 
lu  the  Reserves  of  the  Aimed  Forces  to  act 
as  counselors  to  registrants. 

(a)(2)  Provides  that  no  member  may 
serve  on  a  local  or  appeal  board  for  more 
than  14  years,  or  aft^  age  70.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  no  one  can  be  denied  member- 
ship on  either  a  local  or  appeal  board  because 
of  race,  religion,  creed,  color  or  sex.  It  also 
provides  for  the  assignment  to  each  local 
boaid  of  a  Regstrant  Appeal  Agent  who  Is 
responsible  solely  to  the  registrant.  This  ap- 
peal agent  shall  advise  each  registrant  of  his 
rights  on  registration  and  provide  counsel  It 
the  registrant  so  desires  It.  The  appeal  agent 
must  be  a  member  In  good  standing  of  the 
State  bar  in  which  his  local  board  Is  located. 

(a)  (3)  Requires  the  local  board  to  furnish 
a  complete  record  of  the  registrant's  appear- 
ance before  the  local  board  to  the  appeal 
board.  It  also  provides  that  the  registrant 
may  have  the  advice  and  cotmsel  of  a  Regis- 
trant Appeal  Agent  In  preparing  memoranda 
for  his  appeal.  It  also  repeals  the  statutory 
prohibition  of  Judicial  review  of  a  registrant's 
classification  or  processing  except  as  defense 
to  a  criminal  proaecutlon. 


(b)(1)  Technical,  conforming  amendment 
assuring  that  the  Director  and  State  Direc- 
tors may  not  be  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

(b)(2)  Provides  that  Registrant  Appeal 
Agents  shall  be  paid  $76  for  each  day  of  work 
spent  advising  arid  counseling  registrants. 

PERSONAL    APPEARANCE    AND    THE    RIGHT   TO 
COUNSEL 

Sec.  204.  Provides  that  registrants  may  ap- 
pear in  person  and  present  evidence  and  be 
represented  by  counsel  before  the  local 
board. 

REPEAL    or    DIRECTOR'S    POWER    TO    REQUIRE 
PROSECUTION 

Sec.  205.  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  either  prosecute 
violators  of  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
upon  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  or  report  to  Congress 
reasons   for  not  prosecuting. 

PRESIDENTIAL    commission 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Establishes  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  study  the  possible  alterna- 
tives to  staffing  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
of  Labor,  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  two  private 
citizens. 

(b)  Provides  that  the  Commission  shall  m- 
vestlgate  the  establishment  of  an  all  volim- 
teer  army,  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Youth  Corps  as  an  alternative  to  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  altering  of  the 
length  of  time  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit the  results  of  the  Commission's  study 
to  Congress  within  nine  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  302.  Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Section  301. 


AEC  BUDGET  REQUEST 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
serious  hitch  developing  in  the  atomic 
power  program. 

Nuclear  electric  stations  are  not  keep- 
ing schedule  with  projections.  Delays  are 
occasicmed  in  construction  and  because 
of  unpredicted  safety  problems,  but  the 
economics  of  generating  power  through 
employment  of  the  atom  is  bringing  a 
new  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  utilities. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  itself 
has  admitted  that  stores  of  low-cost 
uranium  are  so  short  as  to  be  cause  for 
concern.  Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  has 
said  that  at  the  current  official  price  of 
$8  a  poimd,  economically  recoverable 
uranium  reserve  total  only  148,000  tons. 
A  price  rise  to  $10  a  pound  would  ex- 
pand reserves  to  about  200,000  tons  but 
still  leave  supply  below  demand,  he  said. 

Dr.  Seaborg  also  said  that  the  cost 
of  building  a  nuclear  plant  has  arisen  to 
highs  of  $200  per  kilowatt  of  capacity 
from  lows  of  about  $90  per  kilowatt  in 
the  mid-1960s. 

The  latest  word  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  civilian  reactor  program 
to  an  Important  extent  subsidized  by 
this  Government  is  that  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp.'s  atom  plant  under 
construction  near  Oswego,  N.Y.,  will  pro- 
duce electricity  costing  about  50  percent 


more  than  the  cost  of  power  from  a  coal- 
fired  plant  in  the  same  area.  Despite  this 
disparity  and  the  question  of  uranium 
supply.  AEC  has  asked  for  another  $137 
million  to  conduct  the  civilian  power  re- 
actor program  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  To 
me  it  is  Indisputable  evidence  of  the  need 
for  a  thfflhough  study  of  the  AEC's  entire 
nonmllitary  activities  before  permitting 
the  expenditure  of  another  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  investigation  of  the 
AEC's  civilian  reactor  program.  Twenty- 
six  of  my  colleagues  introduced  identical 
resolutions.  On  January  3,  of  this  year  I 
inti-oduced  House  Joint  Resolution  83,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  I  would  hope 
that — particularly  in  view  of  the  above 
data  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  AEC — 
the  House  will  quickly  adopt  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  persuad- 
ing testimonies  on  the  need  for  such  an 
investigation  was  presented  by  Brice 
O'Brien,  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  to  the  San  Diego  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Nuclear  Society  on 
January  21  of  this  year.  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
stated  very  succinctly  how  the  AEC  is 
overselling  atom  power  to  the  Americsui 
public  without  Justification. 

My  colleagues  will  find  Mr.  O'Brien's 
paper  highly  Informative.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
who  is  not  an  engineer,  resorts  to  no 
Jargon  that  might  be  confusing   to   a 
reader  of  limited  technical  knowledge. 
Long  established  as  an  outstanding  tax 
lawyer,  he  has  become  a  thorough  stu- 
dent of  the  atom's  subsidized  Incursion 
Into  the  electric  generating  field.  In  con- 
sequence, he  has  appeared  before  nu- 
merous scientific  and  engineering  groups 
Interested  in  obtaining  more  objective 
reports  on  AEC  activities  than  are  other- 
wise available.  His  address  follows: 
Remarks  or  Brice  O'Brien,  General  Coun- 
sel, National  Coal  Association,  to  the 
San    Dixoo    Chapter,    American    Nuclkab 
SociETT,  January  21.  1969 
As  I  speak  to  you  tonight.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  how  Daniel  felt  In  the  llona' 
den — but  I've  faced  this  situation  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  actually  do  have  something  to 
contribute  to  your  thinking.  There  has  been 
such   an   "oversell"  of  atomic   energy  that 
many  people  have  lost  sight  of  some  rather 
fimdamental  facts  of  life  In  considering  the 
energy  picture  of  the  future. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  halt  the  development  of 
atomic  power.  Whether  or  not  the  Govern- 
ment was  Justified  In  making  the  huge  effort 
which  brought  the  atomic  power  industry 
Into  existence  Is,  at  this  late  stage  In  the 
game,  relatively  Immaterial.  We  recognize 
that  atomic  power  Is  here,  perhaps  to  stay. 
More  about  the  perhaps  later. 

We  are  trying  to  show  people  why  atomic 
power  will  not  grow  any  faster  than — ^If  as 
fast  as — the  rate  now  forecaat  by  AEC.  If  we 
are  correct — ^If  atomic  power  takes  no  more 
than  half  of  the  electric  utility  market  by 
the  end  of  the  century — the  coal  industry 
has  a  very  bright  future.  Unfortunately,  the 
oversell  of  the  atom  has  led  many  people 
to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  coal 
lnd\istry  Is  on  the  way  out.  Even  the  AEO 
says  that  Isn't  so,  but  the  message  too  fre- 
quently gets  lost  In  the  glamor  surrounding 
the  atom. 

What  are  some  of  the  fimdamental  facts 
which  have  been  lost  sight  of?  Let's  start 
with  the  supply  of  coal.  I'm  sure  many  of 
you  are  convUiced  that  we  must  push  atomic 
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power  as  fact  aa  poaalbla  to  arold  running 
out  of  oo«l.  It  la,  of  oouraa,  true  that  ra- 
serraa  of  oo*l  ara  flulta,  and  If  drlllaatlon 
aurvlvea  long  enough,  aventuallf  we  will  run 
out  of  coai — but  the  queatlon  U,  bow  aoon? 
We  are  producing  a  little  over  half  a  billion 
tona  of  coal  per  year  in  the  United  Statea. 
How  much  do  we  have  left? 

I  have  brought  with  me  for  dlatrlbutloa 
a  1968  releaae  by  the  U.S.  Oeologlcal  Survey. 
abowlng  coal  reservea  on  a  state-by-atate 
baals.  The  Oeologlcal  Survey  thlnka  we  have 
about  3,300  bllUon  tona  and  that  we  can 
recover  about  half  of  that  amount,  or  1,800 
bllUon  tona.  Remember,  thla  comi>area  to  our 
preaent  production  of  a  little  over  half  a 
billion  tona  per  year. 

Of  course,  some  of  that  coal  will  be  more 
expensive  to  produce.  But  even  on  that  point, 
the  Bvireau  of  Mlnea  concluded  a  few  years 
ago  that  about  230  billion  tons  of  coal  can  be 
recovered,  with  today's  technology,  "at  or 
near"  present  costa.  If  the  technology  im- 
proves, then,  of  course,  greater  quantities 
will  be  recoverable  at  the  same  cost  level. 

As  the  years  go  by.  we  expect  very  substan- 
tial Increase  In  coal  production — and  this 
natxirally  will  decrease  the  reserves  In  terms 
of  remalzvlng  years  of  supply.  Well  before  the 
end  of  fh'is  century  we  expect  to  double  our 
coal  prcxfuctlon.  But  even  If  It  doubles  and 
then  doubles  again,  our  coal  reserves  have 
to  be  measured  In  centuries,  not  in  years. 

Unlike  uranium,  the  distance  of  coal  from 
the  market  la  important  from  a  cost  stand- 
point— and  it  will  remain  important  unless, 
at  same  Ume  In  the  future,  long  distance 
transmission  of  electricity  becomes  extremely 
low  cost,  or  we  develop  low  cost  methods  of 
converting  It  to  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel.  The 
Oeologlcal  Survey  shows  the  coal  reservea  by 
states,  and  you  will  notice  that  some  of  the 
western  statea  are  In  particularly  good  shape 
on  this — such  as  Colorado.  Montana.  New 
Mexico.  North  Dakota.  Utah  and  Wyoming. 
Already  long  distance  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity Is  making  some  of  those  coal  reserves 
available  to  the  West  Coast.  I'm  sure  you 
know  that  construction  of  coal-burning 
plants  to  send  electricity  to  California  la  well 
under  way,  as  far  east  as  New  Mexico. 

The  coal  Industry  does  have  some  problems. 
For  example,  much  of  the  western  coal  la  lo- 
cated m  areas  where  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  find  the 
water  supply  neceaaary.  with  today's  tech- 
nology, to  make  electricity.  In  such  cases.  It 
win  be  necessary  to  take  the  coal  to  water,  by 
unit  trains  or  coal  pipelines.  Eventually.  In 
the  distant  future.  It  Is  reasonable  to  antic- 
ipate new  methods  of  generating  electricity, 
which  will  require  less  water.  There  are  sev- 
eral such  methods  which  show  promise,  but 
as  you  know  most  of  the  Oovernment's  energy 
research  funds  have  been  devoted  to  atomic 
power  during  the  last  20  years,  to  the  neglect 
of  these  possible  new  methods  of  generating 
electricity  with  coal. 

Another  senoixs  problem  for  coal  la  the  de- 
mand that  sulphur  oxide  emissions  be  cur- 
tailed or  eliminated.  Moat  of  the  western  coal 
has  a  low  sulphur  content,  so  the  problem 
will  not  be  as  severe  as  In  many  areas  of  the 
Kast.  We  are  hopeful  that  a  practical  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  Is  only  a  couple  of  years 
away.  In  fact,  one  method  of  removing  sul- 
phur from  the  stack  emissions  Is  Incorporated 
In  a  plant  which  Is  already  operating,  and 
another  method  of  doing  so  Is  being  in- 
stalled m  a  plant  now  under  construction. 
We  expect  the  coat  Increase  for  sulphur  re- 
moval will  be  about  a  dollar  per  ton  of  coal 
burned,  or  somewhat  less  than  that,  but  It  la 
a  bit  too  soon  yet  to  get  dogmatic  about  such 
estimates.  The  various  processes  for  remov- 
ing sulphur  are  discussed  In  some  detail,  with 
coat  estimates.  In  the  recent  report  of  the 
President's  Energy  Policy  Staff  on  •Considera- 
tions Affecting  Steam  Power  Plant  Site  Selec- 
tion." As  that  report  notes,  some  of  the  proc- 
esses being  worked  on  may  even  break  even 
after  credit  for  sale  of  byproducts. 

We  are  encountering  a  few  problems  with 
respect   to   manpower — «  problem   not  un- 


common  with  other  Industries.  In  our  case. 
It  was  complicated  for  a  while  by  the  over- 
sell of  atomic  power,  but  our  companlea  are 
now  finding  it  possible  to  convince  young 
men  that  the  atom  Isn't  going  to  run  coal 
out  of  buslnees  and  that  coal  offers  a  good 
long-range  future,  with  the  highest  basic 
wage  rate  of  any  major  Industry. 

One  more  feature  of  the  ooal  Industry  Lb 
worth  spending  a  couple  of  minutes  on.  For 
80  years  the  coal  industry  was  plagued  with 
overcapacity,  because  it  didn't  coat  much  to 
open  a  new  mine.  When  the  country  needed 
aoo  million  tons,  we  had  mines  capable  of 
producing  400  million  tons.  When  our  market 
got  up  to  400  mUUon  tons,  we  had  mines 
capable  of  producing  600  million.  The  result 
was  that  nobody  made  any  money,  except  In 
wartime  periods  of  accelerated  demand.  In 
addition,  this  situation  caused  a  great  deal 
of  labor  strife,  because  lack  of  profits  Imposed 
a  necessity  to  try  to  bold  down  costs.  As  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  noted,  the  history  of  the 
coal  Industry  was  written  In  red  ink  and 
blood. 

As  late  as  1963.  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  Its  Report  to  the  President  took 
note  of  this  situation.  In  the  Appendices, 
page  16.  there  was  the  following  perceptive 
comment : 

"The  coal  industry  Is  an  Important  na- 
tional aaset  and  la  expected  to  supply  In- 
creasing energy  requirements  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century,  even  under  condi- 
tions of  a  rapidly  growing  nuclear  power 
Industry.  The  coal  Industry  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  to  do  this  under  subnormal 
profit  conditions.  The  Industry's  need  for 
capital  Is  unlikely  to  be  satisfied  by  either 
Investors  or  lenders  If  returns  on  capital 
continue  at  such  low  levels.  It  seems  from 
the  foregoing  that  any  real  evaluation  of 
the  future  of  coal  prices  should  start  not 
from  present  depressed  prices  but  from  a 
current  figure  of  perhaps  $fi.3S  per  ton.  a 
ag\ire  that  Includea  taxes  and  a  profit  that 
may  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  capital  re- 
quired for  future  expansion." 

We  still  haven't  hit  that  $5.23  per  ton 
flgtire.  on  the  average  for  steam  coal,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  AEC's  1963  prediction 
about  the  coal  Industry  being  forced  to 
make  some  profit  Is  being  borne  out.  Part  of 
the  reason  can  be  ascribed  to  the  threat  of 
atomic  power.  It  la  no  longer  cheap  to  open  a 
new  coal  mine.  Today,  you  have  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  buying  some  pretty  expensive 
equipment.  This  equipment,  of  course,  has 
Increased  productivity — we  produce  about  19 
tons  per  man  per  day  In  the  United  States, 
compared  to  something  like  three  or  four 
tons  per  man  per  day  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Without  the  high  productivity,  we  couldn't 
pay  the  wages  we  do  and  still  compete  with 
other  forms  of  energy.  But  it  means  you  have 
to  Invest  quite  a  bit  of  money  to  open  a  new 
mine.  A  few  years  ago  all  the  propaganda 
about  atomic  energy  scared  our  people  to 
death,  before  we  realized  that  somebody  Is 
going  to  have  to  find  a  great  deal  of  uranium 
even  to  keep  the  atom  going.  As  a  result,  new 
mines  have  not  been  opened  on  speculation, 
and  we  have  gotten  rid  of  excess  capacity. 
You  know.  Just  to  maintain  capacity,  you 
have  to  open  about  20  or  26  million  tons  per 
year  In  new  mine  capacity,  because  a  mine 
Is  calculated  to  last  20  or  25  years.  In  order 
to  expand  capacity  at  the  rate  necessary  to 
meet  the  nation's  demands  for  coal,  this 
means  you  have  to  open  new  mines  each  year 
with  capacity  of  40  or  SO  million  tons.  At  t5 
to  810  per  ton  of  annual  capacity,  that  means 
a  lot  of  new  capiui  every  year — almost  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  might  not  be 
much  money  to  the  oil  Industry,  or  to  the 
AEC.  but  It  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  the  coal 
Industry.  For  several  years  new  mines  have 
been  opened  only  with  a  long-term,  guaran- 
teed market  for  most  of  the  ou^ut.  The  re- 
sult Is  that,  today,  our  capacity  Just  about 
equals  our  market.  Our  industry  la  making  a 
few  dollars,  for  a  change — not  an  exorbitant 


amount,  but  at  least  a  return  on  Invest- 
ment. There  Is  no  point  In  hollering  at  the 
coal  Industry  for  this  situation — It  Is  purely 
and  simply  a  result  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  If  a  man  can't  get  at  least  5  per  cent 
return  on  Investment  In  a  coal  mine,  he 
would  be  a  fool  to  Invest  in  It.  because  he 
can  put  It  In  conmion  stocks  and  do  better. 

I  dont  mean  to  say  that  we  will  never 
again  be  a  "moving  target."  We  have  some 
pretty  sharp  brains  In  the  coal  Industry. 
Right  now  I  don't  think  it  would  be  sensi- 
ble to  forecast  a  decline  In  the  cost  of  coal, 
faced  as  we  are  with  the  necessity  of  sulphur 
removal  and  problems  of  that  sort  which  are 
going  to  cost  money.  In  the  long  run.  how- 
ever, I  see  no  reason  why  the  coal  Industry's 
history  of  productivity  achievement  cannot 
be  continued,  and  perhaps  It  can  be  con- 
tinued to  the  point  where  costs  will  be  re- 
duced In  spite  of  the  problems  confronting 
us.  But  the  utilities  never  again  will  be  able 
to  rely  on  the  "spot  purchase"  market — where 
they  used  to  wait  and  buy  coal  on  a  month- 
to-month  baala  from  the  cheapest  bidder. 
From  now  on,  and  they  know  it,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  enter  Into  long-term  coal 
contracts  If  they  expect  to  have  coal  avail- 
able when  they  need  It.  And  this  has  a  con- 
nection with  the  possibility  that  atomic 
power  plants  will  be  late  coming  on  line — 
the  utilities  that  have  not  entered  into  long- 
term  ooal  contracts  are  going  to  have  trou- 
ble finding  additional  coal  available  when 
they  need  It. 

I'd  like,  now,  to  turn  my  attention  from 
the  coal  Industry  to  atomic  power.  Let's  take 
a  short  glance  at  today's  picture  of  competi- 
tion between  the  two. 

A  coal-burning  plant  ordered  today  will 
cost  about  $135  per  kilowatt  of  capacity.  With 
a  plant  factor  of  80  per  cent,  and  with  a  14 
per  cent  carrying  charge,  this  gives  a  capital 
carrying  charge  of  about  2.7  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  The  average  cost  of  bituminous 
coal  delivered  to  utilities  has  been  about  25 
cents  per  million  Btu,  and  coupled  with  a 
heat  rate  of  9,000  Btu  per  kwh,  this  glvea  \is 
a  fuel  coat  of  2.25  mills/kwh.  When  we  add 
operation  and  maintenance  of  0.3  mills,  we 
wind  up  with  a  total  cost  for  coal  power  of 
about  5.25  mills  per  kwh. 

A  nuclear  plant  ordered  today  will  cost 
about  $170  per  kw,  for  a  capital  carrying 
charge  of  about  3.4  mills  per  kwh.  With  $8  per 
pound  yellowcake,  88  cents  per  pxjund  of 
yellowcake  for  conversion  to  feed,  $26  per 
unit  of  separative  work,  $90  per  kilogram  for 
fabrication,  10  per  cent  carrying  charge  on 
fuel  Inventory,  $40  per  kilogram  for  reproc- 
essing, and  a  plutonium  value  of  about  $8 
per  g:ram,  the  anticipated  fuel  cycle  cost  for 
the  light  water  reactor  is  about  1.8  mllls/kwh. 
Adding  .42  mill  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, it  appears  to  vis  that  atomic  power 
from  plants  being  ordered  now,  if  they  work 
as  well  as  expected,  will  cost  about  5.62 
mills/kwh. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  It  Is  possible  to 
Juggle  these  figures  to  reach  almost  any  re- 
s\ilt  you  want — primarily  because  the  atomic 
ooeta  are  still  merely  forecasts,  and  when 
there  is  no  experience  to  rely  upon  you  can 
write  your  answer  first  and  then  work  back- 
ward. We  know,  too,  that  the  atomic  propo- 
nents are  forecasting  that  fuel  cycle  costs 
will  go  down  a  great  deal  In  the  years  aihead — 
due  primarily  to  mass  production  and  the 
"learning  curve."  Recent  events,  however, 
have  indicated  that  the  atomic  fuel  cycle 
costs  may  go  upward,  not  down,  even  If 
these  plants  work  as  well  as  expected — be- 
cause many  companies  have  been  trying  to 
"buy  into"  the  nuclear  business  with  loss 
leaders,  and  they  are  rapidly  reaching  the 
point  where  they  must  charge  enough  to 
make  a  profit  or  else  get  out  of  the  game. 
Further,  we  believe  there  vrtll  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  In  the  cost  of  viranlum  with- 
in a  few  years  after  reactors  ordered  today 
are  put  Into  service. 

As  indicated,  our  computations  lead  us  to 
beUeve  that,  on  the  average,  a  coal  plant 
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Is  nearly  .4  of  a  mill  per  kwh  ahead  of  atomic 
at  this  stage.  If  sulphur  control  adds  nearly 
a  dollar  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  using  coal,  that 
win  wipe  out  the  difference.  Thermal  pollu- 
tion will  add  to  the  cost  of  using  coal,  too — 
but  It  will  add  50  per  cent  more  to  the 
atomic  costs  because  the  atomic  plants  emit 
about  50  per  cent  more  heat  to  the  water 
than  a  coal-burning  plant.  The  "guesses" 
(according  to  AEC's  "Current  Status  and 
Future  Technical  and  Economic  Potential  of 
Light  Water  Reactors")  are  that  control  of 
thermal  pollution  will  add  about  .24  mills/ 
kwh  to  the  cost  of  atomic  power,  so  coal's 
advantage  here  should  amount  to  about  .08 
mllls/kwh. 

What  of  the  future  as  far  as  competition 
goes?  Well,  we  In  the  coal  industry  do  not 
consider  the  light  water  reactor  to  be  a  per- 
manent competitor,  because  we  believe  it  will 
be  Impossible  to  find  enough  low-cost  ura- 
nium to  meet  the  scheduled  growth  of  atomic 
power  through  the  end  of  this  century,  if  we 
have  to  rely  on  light  water  reactors.  Without 
the  development  of  a  competitive  breeder 
reactor,  we  believe  that  atomic  power  Is 
doomed  to  be  merely  a  passing  curiosity  in 
the  annals  of  history.  To  explain  the  reasons 
for  that  belief.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  some 
rather  well-known  figures  about  yellowcake 
reserves  and  yellowcake  consumption. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  the  AEC  has 
reduced  rather  substantially  anticipated  yel- 
lowcake requirements  by  reducing  the  tails 
assay  of  the  enrichment  plants  and  by  up- 
grading anticipated  performance  from  future 
fuel  cores.  Even  so,  AEC  estimates  (page  11, 
"Forecast  of  Growth  of  Nuclear  Power,  De- 
cember 1967")  that  the  average  light  water 
reactor  will  need  .69  of  a  ton  of  yellowcake 
per  megawatt  for  start-up  and  will  have  net 
requirements  of  .13  of  a  ton  per  megawatt 
per  year,  if  plutonium  Is  recycled.  Figured 
over  a  30-year  lifetime,  that  comes  out  to 
about  4.6  tons  of  yellowcake  per  megawatt  of 
light  water  reactor.  AEC  expects  we  will  have 
some  734.000  megawatts  nuclear  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  If  we  do,  and  If  It  is  all 
light  water,  that  capacity  means  we  will  have 
to  produce  over  SVb  million  tons  of  yellow- 
cake for  these  reactors  alone. 

A  quick  look  at  known  reserves  of  yellow- 
cake, together  wtth  "estimated  additional," 
shows  that  such  a  quantity  means.  As  far  as 
"known"  reserves  are  concerned.  It  depends 
on  what  definition  you  are  reading — but  they 
are  somewhere  under  200,000  tons.  Counting 
some  by-product  sources,  AEC  postulates 
that  about  380.000  tons  of  uranium  reserves 
are  "reasonably  assured"  at  a  cost  of  $10  per 
pound.  AEC  also  estimates  another  480.000 
tons  of  possible  additional  reserves  In  this 
price  category,  If  they  can  be  found.  In  addi- 
tion, AEC  estimates  another  700.000  tons  In 
the  $10  to  830  price  range.  When  we  add  all 
these  together,  we  come  up  with  possible 
uranium  resources  In  the  price  range  of  $30 
per  pound  of  1,560,000  tons.  That's  not  a  very 
large  amount — It  Is  less  than  half  the 
amount  we  would  need  to  feed  the  atomic 
power  plants  built  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  century.  If  they  were  all  light  water 
reactors,  and  If  AEC's  projections  of  atomic 
growth  turn  out  to  be  correct. 

It  Is  true  that  AEC  estimates  we  have  a 
great  deal  more  uranium  In  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  If  price  Is  no  object.  But  In  the  light 
water  reactor,  price  Is  an  object.  There  Is 
no  use  talking  about  uranium  costing  more 
thftti  $30  per  pound  of  yellowcake  If  It  Is 
going  to  be  \ised  in  non-breeder  reactors, 
at  least  In  the  VS.  Every  dollar  added  to 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  yellowcake  amovmts 
to  about  0.83  of  a  cent  per  million  Btu  In 
terms  of  competitive  coal.  If  coal  and  atomic 
power  are  competitive,  at  current  prices,  at 
about  24  cents  per  million  Btu  for  coal,  then 
a  $30  per  pound  price  for  yellowcake  would 
make  coal  competitive  at  42  cents  per  million 
Btu.  There  isn't  any  point  in  speculating 
about  higher  prices — coal  isn't  going  to  cost 
any  more  than  that  In  the  United  States 
for  an  extremely  long  tUne  to  come. 


Before  I  leave  this  subject  of  \iranlum 
reserves,  let  me  refer  to  an  argument  that 
has  been  thrown  at  me  a  hvmdred  times. 
Fifty  years  ago  we  were  running  out  of  oil 
and  gas,  I  am  told,  but  we  still  have  a  lot 
of  It — wont  the  same  be  true  of  uranlimi? 
Maybe  It  will  be.  I  don't  know,  and  nobody 
else  knows — only  time  will  tell.  But  I  want 
to  point  out  that  gold,  which  sells  for  $35 
an  ounce  ( not  $8  a  pound )  Is  found  through- 
out the  cmst  of  the  earth  and  In  the  oceans. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  found  in  such  dilute 
quantities  that  it  cannot  be  produced  profit- 
ably for  $35  an  ounce.  In  the  1962  Report 
to  the  President,  the  AEC  estimated  that 
about  99  per  cent  of  the  earth's  uranium 
reserves  are  In  such  dilute  quantities  that 
they  will  cost  from  $100  to  $500  a  pound  to 
produce.  The  AEC  may  have  been  wrong  in 
1962,  or  they  may  have  been  right.  Time  will 
answer  that  question.  But  I  point  out  to  you 
that  a  great  search  for  uranium  has  been 
under  way  for  almost  three  years  now,  and 
we  still  don't  hear  any  boasting  about  what 
has  been  found — the  boasting  Is  still  con- 
fined to  the  number  of  holes  that  have  been 
drilled.  I  find  It  amusing  to  note  that  no- 
body finds  a  thousand  tons  of  yellowcake 
anymore — they  find  2  million  pounds  of  It. 
Makes  It  sound  more  Impressive,  doesn't  it? 
How  long  does  this  go  on  before  we  get  real- 
istic about  reserves? 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  take  It  for 
granted  that  the  atomic  power  Industry  can- 
not long  survive  without  a  breeder.  Now, 
then,  as  to  the  breeder.  How  much  is  it  going 
to  change  the  picture? 

Well,  of  course,  there  are  a  few  problems 
in  the  way  right  now  I'm  sure  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  materials  problems.  Ap- 
parently It  will  be  many  years  before  we 
even  know  what  causes  these  problems,  and 
It  will  probably  be  a  very  long  time  before 
we  know  what  to  do  about  them.  Until  we 
do,  we  Just  aren't  going  to  get  the  kind  of 
fuel  exposure  necessary  for  a  really  success- 
ful breeder.  In  addition,  of  course,  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  the  "alpha"  prob- 
lem is  worse  than  anticipated.  So  from  the 
purely  technological  standpKjlnt.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  successful  "breeder"  Is  quite  a 
long  way  off  yet. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economic  competi- 
tiveness, the  breeder  seems  to  be  even  fur- 
ther away.  As  I  read  the  situation,  the  AEC 
hopes  to  build  about  three  subsidized  dem- 
onstration breeders,  and  after  they  are  In 
operation — sometime  In  the  1980's — AEC 
thinks  it  will  be  possible  to  offer  to  Industry 
breeders  vrtth  a  total  power  cost  of  under  7 
mills  a  kilowatt  hour.  About  four  mills  of 
this  win  be  made  up  of  capital  cost — some 
$200  per  kw  or  more,  with  slightly  over  2 
mills  for  fuel  cycle  cost,  and  the  rest  repre- 
senting operation  and  maintenance  other 
than  fuel.  From  that  point  forward,  AEC 
hopes,  mass  production  will  bring  the  cost 
of  power  down.  But  there's  the  Joker.  How 
are  you  going  to  get  mass  production  of  a 
machine  that  can't  compete  with  coal? 

I  think  this  Is  the  biggest  problem  over- 
looked by  the  proponents  of  the  breeder — 
the  fact  that  mass  production  economies 
cannot  be  achieved  for  the  breeder  until  it 
can  compete  with  coal.  The  breeder  may 
very  well  be  economically  competitive  in  the 
high  fuel  cost  areas  of  the  world,  such  as 
Europe  and  Japan,  within  the  next  15  or  20 
years.  But  in  the  United  States  the  situa- 
tion Is  greatly  different.  In  Europe  and  Japan 
the  breeder  wiU  compete  with  fossil  fuel 
costing  $12  and  $15  a  ton,  but  with  our 
abundant  supply  of  low-cost  coal  the  breeder 
In  the  U.S.  is  going  to  have  to  compete  with 
$6  to  $8  per  ton  coal.  I  think  this  is  one 
reason  why  other  countries  are  dashing 
ahead  into  the  actual  construction  of  ex- 
perimental breeder  reactors — they  can  use 
such  machines  even  if  the  power  produced 
Is  high  cost  power.  In  covmtrles  like  that, 
the  breeder  has  to  compete  primarily  with 
nonbreeders.  and  the  high  cost  of  uranitmi 


win  drive  nonbreeders  to  the  wall  In  the 
next  15  or  20  years.  But  In  the  U.S.  the  breed- 
ers are  going  to  have  to  compete  with  low- 
cost  coal  for  a  very  long  time  Into  the  fu- 
ture, and  even  after  the  Oovernment  has 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  promote  them  I 
think  it  Is  very  questionable  whether  they 
win  be  able  to  make  the  grade  until  that 
distant  day  when  our  reserves  of  low-cost 
coal  are  approaching  exhaustion. 

There  used  to  be  a  rather  widespread  im- 
pression that  we  wont  have  to  worry  about 
shortage  of  uranium  once  we  perfect  a 
breeder,  If  that  breeder  can  afford  to  use 
high-cost  uranium.  Even  if  a  breeder  with 
a  short  doubling  time  Is  developed,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  large  quantities  of  newly- 
mined  uranium  for  a  long  period  of  years — 
long  enough  to  phase  out  all  existing  light 
water  reactors  and  to  put  the  entire  breeder 
system  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  During 
that  transition  period,  the  existing  light 
water  reactors  will  have  to  compete  with  for- 
eign light  water  reactors  and  with  breeders 
for  the  uranium  available.  There  will  not  be 
one  yellowcake  price  for  breeders  and  a  lower 
one  for  nonbreeders.  There  will  not  be  one 
yellowcake  price  for  foreign  light  water  re- 
actors and  a  lower  one  for  domestic  LWR's. 
Under  these  circumstances.  I  find  It  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  utilities  can  af- 
ford to  keep  ordering  light  water  reactors  at 
the  rate  forecast  for  the  next  15  years — and 
In  fact  I  believe  that  they  will  not  do  so. 
I  believe  that  within  a  few  years  the  grow- 
ing understanding  of  the  uranium  reserve 
situation  will  result  in  a  definite  slowdown 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  light  water  reactors, 
with  Industry  adopting  a  policy  of  waiting 
for  the  development  of  successful  and  re- 
liable breeder  reactors.  This  falling  off  In 
LWR  orders  should  come.  In  my  opinion, 
aboiit  five  years  from  now.  because  by  then 
I  think  it  should  become  apparent  that  new 
reserves  of  uranium  will  not  be  readily  avail- 
able at  the  low  cost  needed  to  compete  with 
coal  in  the  United  States. 

We  In  the  coal  Industry  have  never  ob- 
jected to  Oovernment  research  In  the  energy 
field — and  that,  of  course.  Includes  Oovern- 
ment research  in  atomic  energy.  We  do.  how- 
ever, believe  that  coal  is  being  discriminated 
against  In  the  allocation  of  this  research  ef- 
fort, and  we  believe  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  development  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  producing  electricity  from  coal. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  systems  like  MHD 
could  be  developed  more  quickly  and  much 
more  cheaply  than  the  breeder  reactor,  and 
we  believe  such  systems  would  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  environ- 
ment than  the  breeder  would  be. 

There  are  some  other  Oovernment  poli- 
cies in  the  atomic  program  to  which  we  do 
object,  however — so  far.  without  much  suc- 
cess. For  example,  we  think  the  Oovern- 
ment's policy  with  respect  to  the  uranium 
stockpile  is  wrong.  AEC  has  announced  Its 
intention  to  dispose  of  this  stockpile  at  $8 
a  pound,  a  figure  which  will  not  recover 
any  part  of  the  Oovernment's  cost  of  In- 
terest. There  Is  no  reason  why  Oovernment 
shouldn't  recover  Its  cost  of  Interest,  by 
compounding  that  Interest  from  average  date 
of  acquisition  to  date  of  sale.  The  Oovern- 
ment realized  a  net  profit  of  82  billion  from 
the  disposal  of  the  sliver  stockpile,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  It  shouldn't  at  least  break 
even  from  the  disposal  of  the  uranium  stock- 
pile. 

We  have  objected,  without  success,  to  the 
extension  of  that  part  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  which  exempts  utilities  and  reactor 
manufacturers  from  liability  to  the  public 
for  the  damages  in  excess  of  $560  million.  We 
feel  that  any  utility  which  doesn't  have  con- 
•fidence  that  $560  mUllon  will  cover  the  dam- 
age simply  should  not  build  the  plant,  and 
we  further  feel  that  the  public  is  being  de- 
prived of  a  safety  Incentive  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  financial  responsibility  for  accidents. 

We  have  also  supported  the  idea  that  AEC's 
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r«gul«tor7  functions  ihould  be  mMIe  aepa- 
rat«  and  Independent  from  Its  promotlcnAl 
function*.  The  law  directs  AEC  to  promote 
the  use  of  atomic  power  aia  taxt  a*  It  can,  and 
at  the  same  time  It  directs  AKC  to  regulate 
power  plants  to  protect  the  public  safety.  In 
this  way.  the  law  Imposes  upon  AEC  a  con- 
flict of  Interest.  As  atomic  power  plants  fall 
to  perform  up  to  expectations,  and  as  the 
dUBculty  of  meeting  coal's  competition  rises, 
we  think  It  Is  only  human  nature  to  expect 
Industry  to  bring  pressure  on  AEC  for  per- 
mission to  do  some  comer-cutting  Histori- 
cally, one  of  the  problems  with  Government 
regulation  has  been  that  a  regulatory  agency 
tends  to  become  a  captive  of  the  Industry  It 
Is  regulating.  The  danger  is  much  more  seri- 
ous here,  where  the  regulatory  agency  Is 
charted  by  law  with  promoting.  The  public 
Is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  an  Independ- 
ent regtUatory  agency. 

Our  most  bitter  complaint,  however,  deals 
with  what  we  call  the  "oversell"  of  the  atom. 
I  think  you  are  familiar  with  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about — the  predictions  that  atomic  p>ower 
will  transform  the  earth  Into  Paradise.  Since 
we  started  complaining  about  this,  there  has 
been  some  e*slng-up.  but  even  yet  we  find 
the  AEC  discussing,  as  though  they  were  Just 
arotind  the  comer,  agro- industrial  centers 
iLn&  bloomlBg  deserts. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  predictions  like 
that  make  It  easier  to  sustain  appropriations 
of  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  the  "oversell"  of  the  atom  harms 
the  national  economy.  It  tends  to  cause  peo- 
ple to  overlook  some  of  the  very  serious  policy 
questions  involved  In  the  direction  of  our 
atomic  program.  Moreover.  It  jeopardizes  the 
future  availability  of  the  energy  which  our 
country  will  need — both  atomic  and  (ossU.  It 
jeopardizes  the  future  availability  of  atomic 
energy,  becaxise  it  results  In  Increased  con- 
struction of  nonbreeders  which  waste  scarce 
flaslle  material.  It  jeopardizes  the  future 
availability  of  fossil  energy,  because  It  shakes 
the  confidence  of  the  investors  who  must  de- 
cide whether  to  take  the  capital  risks  re- 
quired to  make  fossil  fuels  available.  It  also 
increases  the  dUIlculty  of  attracting  neces- 
sary manpower  to  the  coal  Industry. 

everything  atonUe  automatically  makes 
headlines,  and  even  though  AEC  frisquently 
states  that  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  will  have 
to  continue  to  increase,  such  statements  are 
frequently  drowned  out  by  the  fanfare  for 
the  atomic  glories  to  come.  In  this  manner, 
member*  of  the  public  sind  of  Congress  are 
frequently  misled  into  believing  that  atomic 
energy  will  soon  make  our  fossil  fuels  obso- 
lete. 

I  don't  believe  this  "oversell"  of  atomic 
power  Is  justified.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
considerable  doubt  at  this  time  whether  the 
light  water  reactors  will  ever  produce  power 
as  cheaply  as  low-cost  coal.  At  best,  the  non- 
breeder  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
power  slightly — not  enough  to  revolutionize 
otir  way  of  living,  by  any  means.  As  to  the 
breeder,  I  find  it  dlfllcult  to  see  how  the  cost 
of  power  can  ever  become  lower  than  about 
4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  even  if  the  fuel 
cycle  bolls  down  to  almost  nothing.  But  even 
If  the  breeder  could  some  day  produce  2  mill 
power — a  flgiire  which  I  find  incredible  even 
for  the  long-range  future — would  it  really 
revolutionize  our  way  of  living?  For  many 
years  Bonneville  Power  Administration  sold 
power  at  2  mills  (notice  I  said  "sold,"  not 
"produced"),  and  it  dldnt  cause  drastic 
changes  In  the  national  way  of  life. 

Why  not?  Let'  see  what  2  mill  power  really 
amounts  to:  That's  60  cents  a  million  Btu, 
In  terms  of  heat.  We  are  still  delivering  coal 
for  about  25  cents  a  million  Btu.  How  Is  2  mill 
power  going  to  change  so  many  things?  Ob, 
of  course  I  know  that  If  an  atomic  plant 
could  produce  electricity  for  2  mills.  It  prob- 
ably could  produce  just  plain  heat  for  about 
half  of  that — but  that  would  still  be  about 
30  cents  per  million  Btu,  and  heat  at  that 
price  isn't  going  to  revolutionize  the  econ- 


omy. It  wont  make  the  deserts  bloom — at 
least  not  until  the  necessity  of  producing 
additional  sources  of  water  becomes  so  over- 
powering that  we  are  forced  to  devote  a  very 
large  part  of  our  total  resources  to  that  task. 

On  the  subject  of  desalting,  let  me  quote 
from  my  testimony  of  September  19.  1966, 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  with 
respect  to  the  subsidy  for  the  dual-purpose 
plant  to  fumlsh  water  to  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District: 

"Man  must,  of  course,  have  water.  But  it 
must  be  the  cheapest  water  available  .  .  . 

"Why,  then.  Is  this  plant  proposed?  In  my 
opinion.  It  Is  being  proposed  as  the  result  of 
considerable  salesmanship,  and  pwrhaps  some 
arm-twisting.  In  a  premature  attempt  to  give 
a  semblance  of  reality  to  the  optimistic  pre- 
dictions about  what  will  happen  In  the  dis- 
tant future.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  27  cent 
figure,  as  high  as  It  Is.  truly  refiects  the  full 
coats  of  the  water  to  be  produced  In  the 
MWD  plant  .  .  . 

"It  Isn't  merely  money  and  uranium  that  Is 
being  wasted  here.  It  Is  also  time,  attention 
and  talent  which  Is  badly  needed  in  other 
areas.  Money  allocates  resources,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  allocation  of  this  amount  of  re- 
sources to  the  obtaining  of  high  cost  water 
from  desalting  will  be  Injurious  to  the  pro- 
grams that  should  be  given  higher  priority 
In  the  water  field.  Those  programs  Involve 
water  management,  water  transportation, 
water  conservation,  and  reclaiming  of  water. 
In  some  few  instances,  none  of  these  alterna- 
tives win  be  available,  and  the  only  solution 
to  requirements  for  water  will  be  furnishing 
high  cost  water  through  desalting.  But  In 
those  Instances  the  quantity  of  high  cost 
water  which  will  be  useful  will  be  much 
smaller  than  the  amount  to  be  produced  at 
the  MWD  plant.  And  conventional  fuels  are. 
of  course,  the  least  expensive  source  of  heat 
for  small  plants  .  .  . 

"The  MWD  plant  will  involve  a  non- 
breeder.  .  .  .  Even  If  desalting  on  a  large 
scale  must  some  day  be  paid  for  by  man- 
kind, the  energy  to  do  It  will  have  to  be 
furnished  by  breeder  reactors  of  the  future 
or  by  plants  using  fossil  fuels.  There  Is  Uttle 
chance  that  the  vast  quantities  Involved 
could  be  supplied  from  yet-to-be-dlscovered 
supplies  of  low-cost  uranium.  If  used  In  a 
non-breeder." 

You  may  wonder  why  I  am  repeating  my 
remarks  of  more  than  two  years  ago.  since 
the  MWD  project  has  fallen  on  Its  face  In  the 
meantime.  The  reason  I  do  so  is  that  Com- 
missioner Ramey  hasn't  given  up  yet — he  Is 
still  trying  to  force  somebody,  somewhere,  to 
build  a  nonbreeder  to  furnish  high  cost  de- 
salted water,  even  though  It  Is  now  readily 
apparent  that  nonbreeders  will  never  pro- 
duce water  at  a  bearable  cost.  Com- 
missioner Ramey  doesnt  care  about  the 
cost — he  just  wants  to  see  this  thing  work, 
whether  It  Is  worth  It  or  not.  I  quote  to  you 
from  a  speech  he  made  at  the  Symposium  on 
Nuclear  Desalination  In  Madrid,  Spain,  on 
November  18,  1968: 

"We  must  cut  through  the  underbrush  of 
economic  criteria,  opportunity  rates  of  In- 
terest, and  priorities  on  capital,  and  face  up 
to  the  need  of  full-scale  first-generation 
demonstration  plants." 

Let  me  read  that  to  you  again  .  .  .  What  Is 
he  saying?  I  think  he  is  saying,  "Who  cares 
whether  It  Is  worth  It  or  not:  let's  btiild  it." 
That  kind  of  thinking  could  get  us  Into 
some  real  trouble.  If  carried  far  enough.  Tou 
know  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
building  a  huge  dual-purpoee  atomic  plant 
In  the  Middle  East,  to  help  settle  the  troubles 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors.  I  think 
such  a  plant  would  unify  them  all  right — 
they  would  join  hands  In  opposition  to  the 
United  States,  In  retaliation  for  saddling 
them  with  such  a  white  elephant. 

After  all,  what  Is  to  be  proven  by  the 
construction  of  a  huge  desalting  plant  which 
Is  known  from  the  beginning  to  be  uneco- 


nomic? We  already  know  that  atomic  power 
plants  will  produce  heat.  We  already  know 
that  heat  can  be  used  to  desalt  water,  at 
high  cost.  High  cost  water  can  be  useful  in 
small  quanltles — but  for  the  next  20  years 
high  cost  water  will  not  be  useful  In  huge 
quantities.  So  why  build  these  plants?  I  do 
not  believe  that  taxpayer  funds  should  be 
used  to  help  build  a  $700  million  monument 
to  the  memory  of  James  Ramey. 

Another  policy  area  of  Interest  to  us  is  the 
question  of  how  the  Government  gets  out  of 
the  uranium  enrichment  field.  This  Is  going 
to  be  a  serious  problem  in  the  near  future. 
and  this  year  Congress  Is  expected  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  turning  the  existing 
three  plants  over  to  a  private  enterprise. 
That  Is  going  to  be  complicated  by  the  AEC's 
long-term  contracts  to  do  the  enrichment  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  sympathize  with 
AEC's  efforts  to  restrict  the  number  of 
members  In  the  atomic  bomb  club,  but  I 
hold  the  personal  conviction  that  other 
countries  will  build  their  own  enrichment 
capacity  no  matter  how  attractive  our  price 
may  be.  We  are.  of  course.  Interested  In  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  Industry  for  the  existing 
three  plants,  but  to  lu  the  primary  objective 
Is  to  have  Oovemment  announce  as  soon  as 
possible  that  no  more  Government  funds  are 
going  to  be  spent  on  enrichment  capacity— 
either  In  expanding  existing  facilities  or  in 
constructing  new  facilities.  Prom  now  on 
this  job  should  be  left  to  Indiutry — and  we 
think  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  the 
Congress   will   feel    the    same    way. 

I  hope  you  have  the  patience  to  bear  with 
me  while  I  dscuss  one  further  Item  of  policy. 
It  is  my  personal  conviction  that,  by  en- 
couraging the  construction  of  nonbreeder 
reactors,  we  are  running  the  risk  that  we 
are  "feeding  the  seed  com  to  the  hogs." 

As  the  members  of  this  group  know,  the 
only  fissionable  material  foimd  in  nature  is 
0-235,  which  constitutes  7/10  of  1  per  cent 
of  naturta  uranium.  This  Is  the  only  mate- 
rial we  have  to  use  as  the  "trigger,"  or  "seed 
com,"  for  starting  breeders.  There  Is  no 
fissile  material  In  thorium. 

In  using  this  limited  fissile  material  In 
light  water  reactors,  rather  than  saving  It  to 
start  breeders,  we  are  running  the  risk  of 
incurring  an  extremely  heavy  economic  pen- 
alty for  future  generations.  Everyone  seems 
to  assume  that,  when  breeders  are  developed, 
we  will  start  breeders  with  nonbreeder  Plu- 
tonium and  fill  the  void  with  additional  non- 
breeders.  That  might  happen  If  we  find  tin- 
limited  quantities  of  low-cost  uranium,  but 
It  cannot  happen  If  the  cost  of  uranium 
rises  substantially — because  the  nonbreed- 
ers win  be  unable  to  compete  with  low-coet 
coal.  When  and  If  that  happens,  the  addi- 
tional breeders  will  have  to  be  started  (If  at 
all)  with  U-235.  The  cost  of  that  U-235  will 
be  Important. 

AEC  believes  that  In  1988  we  will  have 
333.000  megawatts  of  nuclear  capacity.  If  so, 
and  If  It  all  operates  at  80  per  cent  plant 
factor,  the  1988  production  of  plutonium  will 
be  66.600  kilograms.  If  the  total  In-core  and 
out-of-core  plutonium  Inventory  of  the 
breeder  Is  4  g^&ms  per  kilowatt,  we  will  be 
able  In  1990  (two  years  after  the  plutonium 
Is  produced)  to  start  16.650  megawatts 
breeder  capacity.  If  the  growth  of  nuclear 
capacity  Is  to  reach  the  rate  forecast  by  AEC, 
that  win  be  far  short.  At  that  time,  to  reach 
the  forecast  growth.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
add  about  29,000  megawatts  nuclear.  Every- 
one seems  to  think  the  balance  of  12.350 
megawatts  to  be  instaUed  at  that  time  will 
be  ll?ht  water  reactors — but  that  won't  be 
the  case,  because  uranium  will  be  too  high 
cost  for  the  construction  of  additional  light 
water  reactors.  After  all,  Ught  water  reactors, 
like  breeder  reactors,  will  have  to  compete 
with  low-cost  coal  In  the  United  States.  The 
balance  of  the  projected  growth  of  nuclear 
win  have  to  be  In  the  form  of  breeders 
started  with  U-23A. 
I 
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Kow.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cost  of 
U-335  win  be  Immaterial  to  a  breeder.  That 
would  be  tme  If  the  excess  production  of 
plutonium  amounted  to  10  percent  of  Inven- 
tory per  year — In  other  words,  a  compound 
doubling  lime  of  about  seven  years.  If  you 
are  realistic,  you  wUl  agree  with  me  that 
such  a  machine  will  not  be  In  operation 
during  this  century.  With  a  longer  doubling 
time,  the  cost  of  the  Inventory  Is  very  Im- 
portant. If  we  waste  so  much  low-cost 
uranium  In  light  water  reactors  that  we  have 
to  start  breeders  with  U-236  from  $100  a 
pound  uranium.  Instead  of  $20  a  pound 
penalty  on  future  generations. 

Let  me  give  a  theoretical  example  of  what 
may  happen.  The  333.000  megawatts  of  light 
water  reactors  which  are  supposed  to  be  In 
operation  in  1988  will,  during  their  30-year 
lives,  xise  the  U-236  from  about  2  mllUon  tons 
of  yellowcake.  Only  half  of  thU  will  be  tmly 
wasted,  because  the  plutonium  produced  wlU 
start  about  half  as  many  breeders  as  could 
be  started  If  the  U-335  were  conserved  to 
start  breeders.  Therefore,  we  will  have  need- 
lessly Increased  from  020  to  $100  a  pound  the 
price  humanity  will  have  to  pay  for  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  yellowcake.  Figure  that  out — the 
penalty  under  such  circumstances  will  be 
ISO  e,  pound.  $160,000  a  ton,  for  a  total  of 
J160  binion.  Now  that  is  quite  a  gamble.  Sup- 
pose It  actuaUy  turns  out  that  way?  What  Is 
the  possible  pay-off — the  amount,  If  any,  by 
which  we  reduce  the  cost  of  electricity  with 
light  water  reactors.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  like 
the  odds.  I  think  we  are  doing  what  Com- 
missioner Ramey  wants  us  to  do  with  desalt- 
ing plants — we  are  clearing  away  the  under- 
brush of  economic  criteria. 

Back  In  1962,  In  the  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, AEC  expressed  some  concern  about 
whether  the  breeder  would  be  available  In 
time  to  use  low-cost  uranium.  At  that  time, 
they  thought  the  light  water  capacity  In 
1880  would  be  40.000  megawatts,  and  they 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  advent  of  the 
breeder  would  probably  be  "timely"  in  respect 
to  uranium  reserves.  Now  that  the  1980 
capacity  of  light  water  reactors  Is  forecast 
at  150,000  megawatts,  the  advent  of  the 
breeder  is  no  longer  "timely."  It  Is  probably 
too  little  and  too  late.  We  cant  speed  up 
the  breeder.  We  can  accomplish  the  same 
purpose — and  I  think  we  should — by  slowing 
down  construction  of  the  wasteful  non- 
breeders. 

Thank  you  for  bearing  with  me. 


COHN-BENDIT  SHOtJLD  BE  DENIED 
VISA 

•  Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)          

Mr,  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  a  report  which 
came  through  the  wire  service  from 
Frankfurt.  Germany,  yesterday.  This  re- 
port reveals  that  Daniel  Cohn-Bendit, 
leader  in  the  widespread  French  rioting 
last  year,  has  applied  for  a  visa  to  the 
United  States.  A  spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
consulate  stated  that  his  application  had 
been  sent  to  Washington  for  considera- 
tion. 

Cohn-Behdlt  has  frequently  described 
himself  as  an  anarchist,  although  this 
was  not  entirely  necessary  in  the  light  of 
Ms  known  activities. 

It  is  reported  that  Danny  the  Red  has 
stated  that  he  has  invitations  to  speak  at 
Georgetown  University  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  at  the  University  of  California 
In  Berkeley. 

I  have  written  the  State  Department 


indicating  my  unalterable  opposition  to 
approving  this  man's  application  for  a 
visa  and  I  am  seeking  to  learn  whether 
the  invitations  to  speak  on  these  two  col- 
lege campuses  are  from  individual  stu- 
dents or  student  groups  or  official  uni- 
versity sources. 

I  trust  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  will  join  me  in  asking  that  Cohn- 
Bendit's  application  for  a  visa  be  denied 
by  the  State  Department. 


AMERICA  MUST  MAINTAIN  ROLE  AS 
MARITIME  NATION 

(Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
role  as  a  maritime  nation  has  depended 
for  over  two  centuries  not  only  on  its 
ships,  but  also  on  the  men  who  sail 
them.  To  maintain  this  tradition  of  qual- 
ity leadership  at  sea  demands  new  think- 
ing regarding  maritime  education. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  was  passed  providing  a 
subsistence  amount  to  qualified  students 
of  not  more  than  $600  per  year.  Since 
that  time  salaries  and  other  educational 
costs  have  largely  doubled  while  the  stu- 
dent subsidy  has  remained  the  same.  It 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  difBcult  for 
young  men  of  ^ood  background  and  ex- 
cellent scholarship  to  attend  our  marl- 
time  academies  for  the  full  4  years.  These 
students  attend  class  11  months  of  the 
year.  They  are,  therefore,  not  able  to 
work  in  the  summer  months  to  pay  their 
costs  as  many  other  college  students  do. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  many  of 
those  who  now  graduate  from  the  State 
academies  with  this  excellent  training 
find  jobs  in  fields  other  than  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Their  education  has  been 
subsidized  at  taxpayer  expense  with  no 
guarantee  as  to  where  and  how  the  grad- 
uate's skills  will  be  used. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  jny  six 
colleagues  and  I  are  filing  this  bill  that 
contains  two  important  provisions.  First, 
it  raises  the  amount  of  subsistence  to 
$1,000  per  student  per  year.  This  is  a 
modest  Increase  of  $400  per  year.  Second, 
it  requires  the  student  to  repay  the  loan 
over  a  10-year  period  should  he  decide 
to  enter  a  vocation  other  than  the  mer- 
chant service  of  the  United  States.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

This  bill  represents  over  2  years  of  re- 
search and  discussion  with  authorities 
on  maritime  education  and  law.  Despite 
this  lengthy  drafting  period,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  end  product  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  There  are  those  who  frown  on  plac- 
ing the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  King's  Point  under  the  obligations 
this  bill  provides.  I  hope  that  objections 
such  as  these  will  prompt  full  and  free 
discussion  when  the  bill  is  heard  in  com- 
mittee. From  such  an  exchange  of  ideas 
we  can  produce  legislation  that  will 
properly  recognize  the  importance  of  our 
maritime  education  program. 

Preeminence  in  maritime  education 
has  been  ours  through  our  Federal  and 
State  academies.  We  de.<5perately  need 
to  encourage  more  yoimg  men  to  enter 


the  merchant  marine  service  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  the  taxpayer  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  trying  to  give  him 
true  value  on  his  investment. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  receive  early  con- 
sideration, as  the  need  for  improvement 
in  our  maritime  education  program  is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  after  my  re- 
marks, a  copy  of  the  bill: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime  Academy  Act 

of  1958  to  require  repayment  of  amounts 

paid  for  the  training  of  merchant  marine 

officers  who  do  not  serve  in  the  merchant 

marine  or  Armed  Forces 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958  (46 
U.S.C.  1385)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPAYABLE    ADVANCES 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  each  academy  or  college  with  which  he 
contracts  under  section  4  if  such  academy 
or  college  agn^ees  to  use  the  funds  so  granted 
to  make,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  re- 
payable advances  to  Its  students,  subject  to 
the  conditions  provided  for  in  subsection 
(b).  Such  repayable  advances  shall  be  made 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $1,000  per  academic 
year  and  shall  be  used  to  assist  In  defraying 
the  cost  of  uniforms,  books,  and  subsistence 
for  svich  students. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  repayable  advance  shall  be 
evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written  obliga- 
tion which  provides  that  it  will  be  repaid  to 
the  United  States  In  equal  Installments  over 
a  period  beginning  nine  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  student  ceases  to  pursue 
his  course  of  instruction  at  the  academy  or 
college  and  ending  ten  years  and  nine 
months  after  such  date,  except  that  (A)  in- 
stallments need  not  be  paid  during  any  pe- 
riod, not  in  excess  of  four  years,  he  Is  serv- 
ing in  a  licensed  capacity  aboard  an  Ameri- 
can-flag vessel  operating  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  such  advance 
shall  be  canceled  for  service  in  a  licensed 
capacity  aboard  an  American-flag  vessel 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  one  fotirth  of 
the  total  amount  of  such  advance  for  each 
qualifying  period  of  such  service.  Such  a  re- 
payable advance  shall  be  made  without  se- 
curity and  without  endorsement,  except  that. 
If  the  recipient  Is  a  minor  and  the  note  or 
other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him 
would  not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create 
a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or  en- 
dorsement may  be  required.  For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B),  'qualifying -period  of 
service'  means  eight  months  of  service  in  the 
case  of  service  Irn  a  licensed  capacity  aboard 
an  American-flag  vessel  operating  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  twelve  months 
of  service  In  the  case  of  service  as  an  officer  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  liability  to  repay  any  repayable 
advance  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  the  person  receiving  the  advance,  or  If 
he  becomes  permanently  and  tetally  dis- 
abled as  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary." 

Sft.  2.  The  first  proviso  of  section  12  of 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (46  U.SC.  601  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  colon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  regard- 
ing repayment  of  a  repayable  advance  made 
under  section  6  of  the  Maritime  Academy 
Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  3.  Section  216  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1126),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(g)  Poinds  paid  by  or  on  account  of  a 
midshipman  at  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  shall  be  deemed  to  constl- 
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tut«  a  repayable  advance  to  aucb  mldsbip- 
man  and  such  funda  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  91.000  per 
academic  year.  The  provisions  of  subeec- 
tlon  (b)  of  section  8  of  the  Maritime  Acade- 
my Act  of  1958  shall  be  applicable  to  re- 
payable advances  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
•ectlon  to  the  same  extent  aa  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  applies  to  repayable  advances  made 
under  such  section  8." 

Sxc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  student* 
who  matriculate  at  a  nuirltlme  academy  or 
college  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN  POLICIES  REQUIRE  IMME- 
DIATE REVISION  TO  MEET  THE 
REALISTIC  NEEDS  OP  DISASTER 
VICTIMS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  most  of 
my  congressional  district  is,  and  has 
beerr  declared  a  disaster  area  due  to  the 
extraordinary  rainfall  and  floods. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  provide 
loans  to  disaster  victims.  The  Johnson 
administration  led  the  public  into  be- 
lieving that  Federal  funds  would  be 
available  for  loans  to  small  businesses 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  natural  dis- 
asters. 

Most  businessmen  who  have  applied 
for  Small  Business  Administration  dis- 
aster loans  have  been  told  that  they  are 
not  eligible  or  that  there  is  no  money 
available.  This  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
cause  for  great  frustration  and  disillu- 
sionment to  the  devastated  small  busi- 
nessman trying  to  dig  his  business  out  of 
the  mud  and  to  rehabilitate  himself. 

Under  present  conditions  the  Small 
Business  Administration  disaster  loan 
policy  is  a  disaster. 

In  May  1968,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration administratively  denied 
low-interest  loans  to  any  victim  who 
could  arrange  a  private  loan  at  the 
higher  going  rate  of  interest  or  who  had 
any  asset  which  could  be  converted  to 
cash.  Small  Business  Administration  pol- 
icy practically  requires  the  businessman 
to  sign  a  pauper's  oath  before  he  can 
participate  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  relief  program. 

The  Johnson  administration  revised 
its  SBA  loan  policy  and  procedures  be- 
cause of  the  budgetary  strictures.  The 
Johnson  administration  got  in  a  budg- 
etary bind  so  it  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
SBA.  So  the  small  businessman  who  is 
devastated  by  disaster  is  receiving  no 
help. 

The  SBA  revised  Its  procedures  ad- 
ministratively to  deny  loans;  it  could 
now  well  revise  its  procedures  to  grant 
loans. 

In  a  declared  disaster.  SBA  should 
grant  low-interest  loans  to  all  defined 
disaster  victims  to  the  f\ill  extent  of  their 
documented  loss — less,  of  course,  insur- 
ance entitlements.  SBA  loans  should  be 
made  to  all  declared  victims,  regardless 
of  their  business  or  personal  assets  or 
their  ability  to  borrow  privately. 


SBA  loans  are  not  grants:  all  loans 
are  repaid. 

A  declared  disaster  is  a  disaster  to 
every  victim  of  flood.  All  disaster  victims 
need  help. 

The  more  financially  resiwnslble  the 
disaster  victim,  the  more  likely  he  will 
repay  the  SBA  the  full  amount  of  any 
loan. 

SBA  loans  must.be  prompt  and  uncom- 
plicated by  redtape.  The  simpler  the 
procedure  and  the  fewer  the  prerequisites 
for  qualiflcatlon.  the  more  helpful  the 
SBA  loan  program  will  be  to  the  disaster 
victims. 

The  present  3 -percent  Interest  SBA 
loan  Is  unnecessarily  low.  Even  small 
businessmen  who  suffer  great  disaster  do 
not  ask  such  low-interest-rate  loans  in 
today's  interest  market. 

Interest  at  2  percent  below  the  PHA 
interest  rate  would  satisfy  the  disaster 
victims,  and  not  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  much  during  periods  of  high 
Interest  rates.  The  current  PHA  interest 
rate  is  7^  percent.  Under  my  proposal, 
the  SBA  interest  rate  would  be  5>^ 
percent. 

An  alternate  Interest  rate  could  be  a 
rate  equal  to  the  Government's  cost  for 
borrowing  money  during  the  year  of  the 
loan— currently  approximately  5%  per- 
cent. 

Either  interest  rate  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  bona  fide  small  business- 
man. 

Neither  interest  rate  would  cost  the 
Government  more  than  It  is  required  to 
pay  to  borrow  the  money. 

An  SBA  policy  of  providing  5! 2-percent 
Interest  rate  loans  for  the  full  amoimt  of 
the  net  loss  of  a  declared  disaster  victim 
would  put  the  SBA  back  in  the  disaster 
relief  business,  be  most  helpful  to  the 
disaster  victim,  and  cost  the  Federal 
Government  very  little  other  than  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  disaster  victims  In 
my  congressional  district  have  experi- 
enced similar  frustrations  and  disap- 
pointments with  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration— PHA. 

Numerous  disaster  victims  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  FHA  could  be  of  assistance  with  low- 
interest- rate  loans  only  to  discover  that 
PHA  had  no  program  that  was  useful  to 
them  in  their  plight. 

My  proposals  for  SBA  could  have 
similar  application  to  FHA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
Join  me  in  advocating  my  proposals  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 


HOW  NEW  IS  THE  "NEW  LEFT"? 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  the 
self-styled  "new  left"  seems  determined 
to  compound  the  problems  of  disorder, 
disruption,  and  violence  which  it  has 
visited  upon  many  of  the  Nation's  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  "new  left's"  pattern 


of  performance  and  modus  operandi  is 
not  really  new  at  all;  rather,  that  both 
are  really  as  old  as,  at  least,  the  classic 
pattern  of  agitation,  propaganda,  and 
revolution  set  down  long  ago  by  such 
experts  on  revolution  as  Marx  and  Engels 
and  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

My  consideration  of  this  matter  which, 
today,  so  gravely  concerns  this  Nation, 
was  greatly  implemented  by  my  discovery 
that  many  of  the  so-called  new  left's 
complaints  and  demands  and  charges 
with  reference  to  campus  and  academic 
matters  are.  at  least,  35  years  old;  I  have 
discovered  that,  at  least,  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  between  some  of  the 
current  complaints  and  demands  and 
charges  and  some  of  those  set  down,  way 
back  in  1934  by  a  Cambridge  University 
student  named  Donald  Maclean — better 
known  today  as  a  British  foreign  officer 
and  identified  Soviet  agent. 

I  would  find  cause  to  doubt  that  any 
of  this  will  come  as  news  to  Communists, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  may  come  as  news 
to  many  of  my  congressional  colleagues, 
even  as  it  did  to  me;  I  also  believe  that 
this  will  come  as  news  to  many  students 
who.  in  consideration  of  this  and  related 
facts,  may  determine  that  they  have 
been  tempted  to  follow  a  leadership  and 
an  Ideology  which,  in  reality,  is  quite 
contrary  to  their  Interests  as  American 
students. 

For  these  reasons,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  consideration  of  the  possible 
need  for  congressional  efforts  to  help 
seek  remedy  and  relief  from  the  present 
campus  situation.  I  submit,  here,  the  full 
text  of  the  March  7  edition  of  my  regular 
weekly  report  to  my  constituency. 
RrpRKamTiLTvrK  Woxiam  Harsh  a  Asks:  Huw 
New  Is  THE  "New  Lrrr"? 

President  Nixon,  Vice  President  .^gnew. 
and  the  Nation's  governors  have  now  lent 
their  voices  to  mounting  expressions  of  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  continuing  wave  of  dis- 
order and  violence  on  campuses  across  the 
country. 

This  Is  an  encouraging  development:  p.ir- 
tlcularly  to  those  Americans  who  appreciate 
the  following: 

This  obnoxious  phenomenon  began  in  this 
country  in  1963. 

It  quickly  demonstrated  Itself  to  be  a  r^rt 
of  an  International  pattern. 

It  turned  from  demand  to  disorder  and 
from  disorder  to  violence. 

Its  leaders  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
agents  for  an  ever-vocal  minority  which 
screamed  for  "peace"  and  "freedom"  and 
•liberality"  and  "tolerance"  while  Imposing 
the  converse  upon  the  majority. 

Their  followers  proved,  at  best,  an  oddly- 
mixed  bag  which,  for  varying  reasons,  were 
satisfied  to  travel  under  the  straggly  banner 
of  the  so-called  "New  Left." 

It  Is.  however,  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  this  "New  Left"  is  being  manip- 
ulated by  youth  groups  and  cadres  of  the 
"Old  Left";  the  Conununlst  Party's  W.E.B. 
DiiBols  Clubs,  the  Socialist  Worlcers  Party's 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  and  the  more-re- 
cently-formed Peklng-orlented  Progressive 
Labor  Party. 

We  have  no  more  authentic  source  for  sup- 
port of  this  statement  than  the  publication 
of  the  radical  Students  for  Democratic  So- 
ciety. New  Left  Notes,  which  has  admitted 
that  such  groups  are  vying  for  control  ol 
SDS  Itself. 

There  Is.  In  short,  no  cause  to  doubt  that 
the  "Old  Left"  seeks  to  use  the  "New  Left" 
for   the   "Old   Left"    objective   of    buUdlng 
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cadres  for  the  furthering  of  its  own  revolu- 
tion. 

I  would  ask  members  of  this  so-called  *  New 
l«ft",  with  all  Its  claim  to  non-conformity, 
how  new  their  demands  really  are?  How  non- 
Communlst-servlng  their  misconduct  Is? 

For  example.  I  would  ask  them  to  Identify 
the  authorship  of  an  expression  of  com- 
plaints and  charges  and  demands  which,  as 
posted  In  a  campus  publication,  has  come 
to  my  attention : 

It  complains  of  "an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt .  .  .  by  .  .  .  (University)  authorities 
to  ban  a  Free  Speech  meeting." 

It  complains  that  "Anti-War  articles  in 
two  college  magazines  were  censored." 

It  complains  of  "the  capitalist,  dictatorial 
character  of  the  University  .  .  ." 

It  charges  "economic  exploitation  of  the 
student,"  and  "reactionary  valueless  teaching 
on  every  faculty." 

It  demands:  "Complete  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  .  .  .  student  control  of  college 
magazines  without  Interference  from  the  au- 
thorities .  .  .  The  right  to  use  college  and 
university  lecture  rooms  for  all  political  dis- 
cussion on  lectures  ...  A  share  In  the  con- 
trol of  tutorial  fees  and  of  college  and  lodg- 
ing-house charges  .  .  .  Representation  on 
the  Appointments  Board  .  .  .  The  abolition 
of  petty  restrictions  .  .  ." 

I  am  confident  that  It  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  "New  Left"  activists  that  these  com- 
plalntt  and  charges  and  demands  were  in 
behalf  of  the  "Federation  of  Student  So- 
cieties" at  England's  Cambridge  University, 
nor  that  they  were  published  In  the  student 
organ.  Granta. 

I  am.  however,  confident,  that  "New  Left" 
activists  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
publication  date  was  not  February.  1969.  but 
March,  1934.  (March  7.  1934,  to  be  exact) — 35 
years  ago! 

They  were  contained  In  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  from  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Socialist  Society  which  the  writer 
Identified  as  "a  section"  of  the  school's  "Fed- 
eration of  Student  Societies." 

The  author  of  the  letter  was  Donald  Mac- 
Lean.  In  the  event  that  any  of  the  "New 
Left"-orlented  has  been  too  busy  demon- 
strating to  read  pertinent  history,  let  me 
offer  this  brief  but  vital  Identification  of 
Donald  MacLean : 

In  1951.  Donald  MacLean.  and  a  colleague. 
Guy  Burgess,  fled  to  the  Soviet  Union  with 
British  and  American  secrets  in  what  became 
known,  and  officially  admitted,  as  the  Great 
Spy  Scandal  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Four  years  later,  Vladimir  Petrov,  a  de- 
fected Soviet  spy.  gave  vibrant  testimony  to 
what  had  been  strongly  feared  and  suspected : 
Donald  MacLean  and  Guy  Burgess  were  long- 
time Soviet  agents. 

So  much  for  the  "newness"  of  the  "New 
Left"  and  Its  campus  demands.  Let  under- 
graduates be  alert  to  the  possible  nature  of 
the  spinners  of  webs  Into  which  they  might 
be  drawn. 

H.  R.  GROSS:  THE  TAXPAYERS'  FA- 
VORITE MR.  "YES"  ON  WATCH- 
DOGGING  THE  TREASURY 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  20 
years  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  has 
been  leading  the  uphill  struggle  against 
wasteful  Government  spending.  His  un- 
yielding and  uncompromising  position 
has  certainly  earned  his  place  as  the 
number  one  "watchdog  of  the  Federal 
Treasury."  The  savings  he  has  accom- 
plished are  not  capable  of  computation, 
but  a  conserratlve  estimate  would  place 
them  weJl  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work  side 
by  side  with  this  relentless  crusader  for 
the  taxpayers'  pocketbook.  His  successes 
are  accomplished  through  diligent  re- 
search and  study.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  Congress  that  labors  so  consistently, 
so  long,  and  hard. 

A  biographical  profile  of  this  amazing 
legislator  has  been  skillfully  written  by 
Robert  E.  Bauman  in  the  February  22, 
1969,  Issue  of  Human  Events.  It  Is  en- 
titled "H.  R.  Gross  :  The  Taxpayers'  Fa- 
vorite Mr.  'No'."  Many  Members  will  re- 
member Practicing  Attorney  Bauman  as 
a  former  aide  to  Republicans  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  article  Into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
H    R.  Gross:   The  Taxpayers'  FAVOBrrE  Mr. 
"No" 
(By  Robert  E.  Bauman) 

(Note. — Mr.  Bauman  spent  several  years  as 
an  aide  to  Republicans  In  the  House.  He  Is 
a  former  National  Chairman  of  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom.  Currently  a  Maryland  law- 
yer, Mr.  Bauman  also  series  as  Secretary  of 
the  American  Conservative  Union.) 

During  the  delivery  of  his  last  State  of 
the  Union  speech  before  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  on  Jan.  15.  1969,  soon-to-be  ex- 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  glanced 
up  at  "The  President's  Gallery"  In  the  House 
Chamber  and  was  dismayed  to  see  tears  In 
the  eyes  of  his  beloved  First  Ladybird.  Later, 
LBJ  told  reporters  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
he  had  asked  his  wife  what  the  tears  were 
for. 

"They  were  tears  of  fear."  she  told  him. 
The  reaction  was  their  19-month-old  grand- 
son, Patrick  Lyndon  Nugent,  was  waving  his 
baby  bottle  around,  causing  Mrs.  Johnson  to 
fear  "It  would  slip  and  hit  H.  R.  Gross  right 
on  the  top  of  the  head."  A  bit  ruefully.  LBJ 
added.  "I  guess  she  felt  that  every  Congress 
should  have  one  H.  R.  Gross.  I  guess  she 
wanted  to  preserve  him." 

Presidential  solicitude  for  his  personal  wel- 
fare was  no  doubt  a  surprise  to  Rep.  H.  R. 
Gross.  But  the  veteran  conservative  who  has 
represented  Iowa's  3rd  Congressional  District 
since  1949  was  safely  out  of  range  of  little 
Lyn's  brandished  bottle.  He  was  not  even  In 
the  Chamber.  "I  didn't  go  to  that  love-ln," 
said  Rep.  Gross.  "I've  got  better  things  to 
do." 

Of  the  thousands  of  members  of  Congress 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  known  since  he  came  to 
Washington  In  1934,  what  made  him  single 
out  this  recalcitrant  Republican  from  Iowa 
as  he  bade  farewell  to  Capitol  Hill? 

Harold  Royce  Gross  (universally  known  to 
friend  and  foe  as  "H.R.")  has  become  ac- 
customed to  such  critical  distinction,  almost 
since  the  day  he  first  took  his  oath  of  office 
In  the  House  more  than  20  years  ago.  With 
tlghtflsted  determination,  he  built  a  repu- 
tation as  a  fighting  conservative  who  never 
misses  a  chance  to  promote  ethics  In  gov- 
ernment, insist  that  Congress  live  up  to  Its 
own  rules  and — most  important — save  the 
taxpayers  from  being  fleeced. 

A  constant  reminder  of  his  philosophy  Is 
a  framed  quotation  that  sits  on  a  table  In 
the  lobby  of  his  office.  It  states:  "Nothing 
is  easier  than  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any- 
body. The  temptation  Is  overwhelming  to 
bestow  It  on  somebody."  Next  to  It  is  a  photo 
of  a  Rockwell,  Iowa,  swimming  pool  with  the 
caption:  "Constructed  without  any  Federal 
funds,  1P67." 

To  meet  Rep.  Gross  gives  no  hint  of  the 
emotions  he  has  aroused  In  politicians  from 
President  down  to  precinct  worker. 

Small  In  stature  (only  Ave  feet,  six  Inches 
and  135  pounds),  he  has  a  stem  visage  that 
Infrequently  breaks  Into  a  relaxing  grin — a 
blend  of  a  small-town-banker-about-to- 
foreclose  and  Buster  Keaton's  mischievous 
but  deadpan  self-composure.  A  square  and 


determined  Jaw.  drooping  eyelids  that  give 
him  a  sUghtly  sleepy  look,  thinning  grey  hair, 
garnished  with  eyeglasses  and  a  pipe.  Gross 
could  easily  pass  for  anybody's  uncle. 

In  private.  Rep.  Gross  Is  soft-spoken,  as 
gloriously  uncomplicated  and  matter-of-fact 
as  the  400.000  lowans  he  represents  in  Con- 
gress. He  talks  fluently  and  forcefully  about 
his  background  and  beliefs,  always  with  a 
strong  sense  of  conviction,  bordering  on  self- 
righteousness.  On  the  Floor  of  the  House 
he  can  be  abrupt  and  biting,  his  voice  rising 
to  Just  the  degree  of  indignation  appropriate 
to  his  target,   personal  or  legislative. 

When  Democrat  Wayne  Hays  (Ohio)  tried 
to  Interject  a  word  in  favor  of  a  1964  pay 
raise  proposal,  for  Instance.  Gross  acidly  re- 
marked: "Does  the  gentleman,  who  Is  a 
pretty  good  spender  In  his  own  right  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  think  he  can  make  a  con- 
tribution at  this  lime?"  Hays  burned,  but 
Gross,  momentarily  at  least,  managed  to 
block  the  measure. 

Gross'  sarcasm  also  swept  over  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson  (D.-N.J.)  and  other  liberal  House 
Democrats  who  were  trjlng  to  double  the 
federal  subsidies  for  American  artists  last 
year. 

Bluntly  condemning  the  proposed  increase 
as  "twaddle."  Gross  proclaimed  that  If  the 
$135  million  were  voted  he  would  send  a 
cable  "to  the  Marines  at  Khe  Sanh" — then 
under  Communist  siege — and  tell  them 
"what  wonderful  progress  is  being  made  here 
at  home.  .  .  ."  The  Democrats  lost  that  one 
too. 

Gross'  taste  In  clothes,  like  his  politics.  Is 
conservative.  It  rims  to  suits  in  grey  or  dark 
blue  set  off  by  neckties  considered  fashion- 
able at  local  meetings  of  the  VFW,  American 
Legion,  the  Elks  and  the  Masons,  In  all  of 
which  he  holds  membership.  Working  late 
at  his  office  typewriter,  as  he  often  does, 
one  expects  to  see  galluses  on  bis  shirt  sleeves 
and  perhaps  a  green  eyeshade. 

A  Presbyterian.  Gross  enjoys  fresh  water 
flslHng  for  relaxation,  and  has  been  known  to 
have  a  drink  or  two  at  the  very  few  Wash- 
ington social  gatherings  he  and  his  wife. 
Hazel,  attend.  Says  Gross.  "I've  never  owned 
a  tuxedo  and  my  wife  has  no  Ijall  gown.  We 
don't  need  them." 

Lyndon  Johnson  in  particular  has  many 
reasons  to  remember  H.  R.  Gross;  the  lowan's 
determined  effort  to  ferret  out  the  facts  In 
the  Bobby  Baker  affair;  his  successful  battle 
to  stop  the  nomination  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's crony,  the  scandal-tinged  Max 
Kampelman.  as  president  of  the  D.C.  City 
Council;  his  constant  exposure  of  waste  and 
graft;  his  unrelenting  use  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  tool  to  cut, 
hack,  and  prune  millions  of  dollars  from 
"Great  Society"  legislation. 

Johnson,  In  fact,  hardly  had  time  to  savor 
his  1964  presidential  victory  before  Gross 
managed  to  pounce.  During  House  debate  on 
the  bill  appropriating  the  extra  funds  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  color  broadcistlng 
equipment,  the  Iowa  curmudgeon  asked  the 
pertinent  question:  "Is  there  any  way,  at 
the  time  the  Inaugural  [ceremomes  arej  be- 
ing carried  out.  that  we  can  somehow  picture 
the  federal  debt  In  living  color?" 

Indeed,  every  occupant  of  the  White  House 
during  Rep.  Gross'  tentire  in  Congress  has 
had  reason  to  be  wary.  The  Iowa  Republican 
acknowledges  that  he  had  "differences  of 
opinion"  with  Presidents  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  expects 
the  same  may  be  true  with  President  Nixon 
("though  that  depends  on  him,"  Gross  adds 
with  a  smile).  "^ 

Sharp-tongued  and  quick-witted,  Rep. 
Gross  arrives  in  the  House  Chamber  e.^ch 
day  before  the  session  begins  at  the  stroke 
of  noon.  As  the  chaplain  s  dally  prayer  ends 
and  the  Clerk  ^eads  the  Journal  of  the  previ- 
ous day's  proceedings.  Gross  sits,  grim-faced 
and  thoroughly  prepared  for  anything  that 
might  happen. 

Though  only  party  leaders  have  assigned 
seats  In  the  Hotise,  Gross  has  by  now  ac- 
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quired  what  has  b«com«  "his  seat,"  at  the 
end  of  the  Republican  leadership  table,  three 
rows  from  the  front  and  strategically  located 
on  the  center  aisle  which  divides  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  From  this  spot, 
directly  in  front  of  the  rostrum  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Oroes  cannot  fall  to 
be  recognized — unless  by  Intention. 

Throughout  a  typical  daUy  session  of  the 
House.  Oross  will  often  be  on  his  feet,  offer- 
ing amendments  and  asking  questions  about 
bills,  although  he  usually  already  knows  the 
answers  himself.  If  ever  a  surprise  bill  Is 
called  up.  It  will  automatically  Invite  Oroes' 
closest  scrutiny.  He  refuses  to  rest  until  he 
U  confident  that  nothing  has  been  put  over 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  a  result  of  bis  keen  watchdog  ablimea, 
Oross  was  Instrumental  last  year  in  blocking 
a  bin  that  would  have  Jumped  congressional 
retirement  benefits  by  a  whopping  33 '3  per 
cent.  Gross  discovered  that  the  pension  hike 
plan,  which.  If  It  was  to  be  considered  at  all. 
should  have  been  before  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  The  actual 
title  of  the  bin.  he  disclosed,  referred  to  For- 
eign Service  retirement  benefits,  but  didn't 
carry"  a' single  word  about  gigantic  congres- 
sional "pension  increases  The  pension  boost, 
further,  was  deviously  put  under  the  head- 
ing, "other  purposes  ■■  Largely  due  to  Oross' 
roar  of  indignation  about  this  pigskin- under- 
tbe-Jersey  move,  the  bill  was  flattened. 

Oross  was  unsuccessful  this  year  In  stop- 
ping congressmen  from  padding  their  pockets 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  But  when  Con- 
gress banded  itself  a  hefty  salary  hike  two 
weeks  ago — raising  the  annual  salaries  for 
legislators  from  $30,000  to  $42.500 — It  was  not 
through  inattention  of  the  Iowa  lawmaker. 

Under  somewhat  peculiar  procedures  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  1967,  federal  pay  hikes 
for  congressmen,  top  government  executives 
and  Judges  were  to  be  formulated  by  a  spe- 
cial commission.  Based  on  the  coounlsslon's 
findings,  the  President  was  to  submit  his  own 
pay  proposals  to  Congress — which  LBJ  did 
on  January  IS.  These  recommended  pay  hikes. 
In  turn,  would  automatically  go  into  effect 
wltMn  30  days  unless  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  decided  to  veto  them. 

Most  lawmakers  loved  the  whole  anmnge- 
ment.  Cnder  It.  they  didn't  have  to  Initiate, 
debate  or  really  be  held  accountable  for  the 
pay  hikes.  They  could  always  blame  the  com- 
mission or  the  President  rather  than  them- 
selves for  setting  whatever  salaries  they 
might  receive.  Furthermore,  they  were  well 
aware  the  procedure  gave  little  time  for  the 
foes  of  any  pay  raise  proposal  to  muster 
strong  opposition  within  the  30-day  period. 

Iowa's  economy  crusader,  however,  was  not 
willing  to  let  his  colleagues  get  off  so  easily. 
He  first  put  House  members  on  the  spot  In 
1967  when  he  came  within  a  whisker  of  de- 
feating the  commission  procedure  through  a 
roUcall  vote.  When  LBJ  submitted  his  pay 
proposal  this  January.  Gross  Immediately 
put  veto  measures  before  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, hoping  the  House  would  get  a  chance 
to  strike  down  the  pay  raise  before  It  went 
Into  effect  on  February  14  After  both  com- 
mittees killed  his  proposal;  I.e..  wouldn't  let 
It  come  to  the  floor  for  a  vote,  the  majority 
of  the  House  felt  certain  they  were  now 
home  free  and  wouldn't  have  to  face  any 
rollcall  test  on  the  pay  raise.  Thus,  they 
seemed  to  be  In  a  very  enviable  position 
which  would  permit  them  to  receive  a  pay 
hike  while  being  able  to  tell  economy- 
minded  voters  back  home  that  they  had  no 
chance  to  block  It.  But  they  hadn't  fully 
reckoned  with  Gross'  bag  of  tricks. 

As  the  House  turned  from  the  Issue  of  the 
pay  raise  and  routinely  voted  to  adjourn  for 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess  beginning  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  Oross  suddenly  objected  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  wasn't  present.  Gross'  objec- 


tion forced  a  rollcall  on  whether  the  House 
should  adjourn. 

The  lowan's  purpose  was  clear:  since  the 
pay  hike  would  take  effect  during  the  re- 
cess, all  those  voting  for  adjournment  were. 
In  effect,  voting  to  let  the  pay  raise  bill  go 
through.  The  adjournment  motion  carried 
241  to  12A,  but  Oross  had  finally  managed 
to  force  each  lawmaker  to  take  some  sort 
of  stand  on  the  pay  raise  Issue. 

ThU  kind  of  dedicated  and  constant  vigi- 
lance keeps  every  member  of  the  House  on 
his  guard,  trying  to  guess  what  Oross  may 
do.  Says  one  Northern  liberal,  attesting  to 
Gross'  effectiveness.  "I've  attended  many 
committee  hearings  when  the  chairman  will 
study  a  bill  and  make  sure  we  can  answer 
the  knotty  questions  Gross  will  ask.  Many 
times  Items  will  be  dropped  before  the  bill 
hits  the  floor  because  of  him." 

What  gives  Rep.  Gross  such  undeniable 
leverage  is  his  mastery  of  the  parliamentary 
rules  that  govern  the  conduct  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Without  hesitation,  be  can  sununon  from 
the  rule  book  motions  that  automatically 
give  him  another  five  minutes  to  speak  ( this 
motion — 'to  strike  the  enacting  clause  "  in 
bill— must  be  offered  in  writing,  so  Gross 
always  carries  a  printed  copy  In  his  pocket) . 

Perhaps  most  frequently.  Rep.  Oross  will 
object  to  a  "unanimous  consent  request." 
the  parliamentary  device  which  permits  the 
House  to  conduct  so  much  of  Its  business 
without  formal  recorded  votes.  So  often  did 
Rep.  Oross  Invoke  the  rule  which  required 
"an  engrossed  third  copy"  of  a  bill  once  It 
is  passed  (which  meant,  printed  with  all 
amendmenu  that  had  been  adopted)  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  had  the  House 
rules  amended  to  eliminate  the  requirement. 
Subsequently,  a  federal  minimum  wage  bill 
was  pasnttTl  by  the  House  and  only  later  was 
It  discovered  that  the  Incorrect  wording  of 
one  of  the  amendments  had  dropped  thou- 
sands of  people  from  coverage  under  the  law. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  rules  govern- 
ing Congress  whlph  have  allowed  Rep.  Gross 
to  stall  or  stop  the  legislative  process.  He 
has  mastered  them  all.  and  by  his  unrelent- 
ing preeence.  assures  that  they  will  be  used 
to  the  fullest.  To  the  delight  of  conserva- 
tives, his  precious  knowledge  is  almost  al- 
ways utilized  In  defense  of  conservative  prin- 
ciples. 

Not  without  cause,  most  liberals,  and  even 
some  "sophisticated"  conservatives,  whether 
In  Congress  or  In  the  fourth  estate,  have  only 
a  haughty  disdain  for  Oross  and  his  "ob- 
structionism." They  view  his  work  on  the 
House  Floor  as  "negative,  reactionary,  a 
thwarting  of  progress. " 

Redbook  magazine  once  called  Oross  "one 
of  the  10  worst  members  of  Congress,"  and 
In  1954  Life  ranked  him  on  the  "Neanderthal 
Right"  with  such  notables  as  the  late  Sen. 
Joe  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin,  former  Senators 
Bill  Jenner  of  Indiana  and  John  Brlcker  of 
Ohio. 

Li/e  had  the  creator  of  P090.  Walt  KeUy. 
depict  a  band  of  Capitol  HIU  conservatives 
as  so  many  willful  children  Impeding  the 
progress  of  the  legislative  school  bus  by  their 
antics.  Rep.  Oross  was  pictured  as  a  kid  with 
a  slingshot  sitting  next  to  the  driver.  He 
values  the  cartoon  highly,  mostly  due  to 
what  he  terms  the  honor  of  being  Included 
with  such  "great  names  out  of  the  past." 

In  a  1985  Newsday  story,  entitled  "Con- 
gressman No."  the  Democratic  majority 
leader  of  the  House.  Rep.  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma,  took  a  different  view.  He  conceded 
that  Oross  made  his  life  more  difficult,  but 
added  that  he  considered  him  "a  charming 
person  of  Integrity  and  conscience."  Said 
the  Democratic  leader.  "He  has  long  been  a 
symbol  of  economy  and  undoubtedly  has 
saved  many  millions  of  dollars  over  the 
years." 

What  started  Rep.  Oroes  on  the  path  to 


his  unchallenged  title  of  "watchdog  of  the 
Congress  "?  In  a  recent  lnter\'lew  the  Iowa 
lawmaker  said  he  well  remembers  the  day 
during  his  first  term  when  he  objected  to  a 
Senate- passed  "housekeeping"  bill  which 
contained  certain  "goodies"  for  the  Senate 
side.  Even  before  this.  Oross  says,  he  had  the 
"uneasy  feeling  that  things  had  been  get- 
ting by  the  House  that  shouldn't  have." 

The  bill  on  which  he  decided  to  take  his 
first  stand  was  inconsequential.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Oross.  It  was  being  handled  on  the 
House  Floor  by  the  late  Rep.  E.  E.  Cox  of 
Georgia,  famous  for  his  sulphurous  temper. 

The  Georgian,  then  in  his  80s.  had  only 
a  few  years  before  attempted  to  clout  the 
current  dean  of  the  House,  the  late  Adolph 
Sabath  of  Illinois,  with  an  inkwell.  If  Cox 
had  so  little  concern  for  the  welfare  of  a 
fellow  Democrat,  he  had  none  at  all  for  the 
freshman  Republican  congressman  from 
Iowa  who  challenged  him  on  that  long- 
forgotten  day  In  1949. 

So  challenged.  Cox  was  furious.  In  a  stroke 
of  genius.  Rep.  Gross  resorted  to  what  has 
become  a  familiar  tactic  In  bis  bag  of  legis- 
lative devices — he  made  the  point  that  a 
quorum  of  the  House  was  not  present.  During 
the  rollcall  (which  requires  the  attendance 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  full  House  mem- 
bership of  435)  Cox  crossed  over  to  Oross  and 
"gave  me  a  short  sermon  about  comity  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate."  according  to 
the  congressman. 

When  the  quorum  ended.  Cox  restated  the 
need  for  "comity"  with  the  Senate,  calling 
for  the  Immediate  passage  of  the  housekeep- 
ing bill.  Rep.  Oross  rose  to  his  fee*,  objecting 
again,  and  questioned  whether  this  bill  con- 
stituted "comity"  or  "comedy,"  though  In 
any  case  he  doubted  It  would  amuse  the 
taxpayers.  At  that,  recalls  Oross,  "Cox  hit 
the  celling,  and  took  my  hide  off  In  short 
strips." 

From  that  day  forward,  Rep.  Oross  has 
made  it  his  business  to  know  exactly  what 
goes  on  In  Congress,  regardless  of  alleged 
"comity  towards  any  Indlvldxial  or  group. 

Seventy  years  ago.  June  30.  1899.  Harold 
Royce  Oross  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Arlspe 
m  southern  Iowa.  He  recalls  that  his  family 
was  poor  but  "my  father  worked  hard  and 
he  was  a  money-maker."  Young  H.  R.  milked 
cows  and  worked  in  the  fields  when  he  wasn't 
attending  rural  schools. 

'"Those  were  the  days  of  horsepower  all 
right."  he  remembers.  "My  father  worked  so 
hard  he  didn't  have  much  time  for  the  fam- 
ily. My  mother  was  the  one  person  who  had 
the  most  Influence  on  me  as  a  boy."  Gross 
remembers  that  his  father  and  mother  were 
both  Republicans  ("everyone  was  In  Iowa, 
then"),  but  It  was  his  mother  who  took  a 
sustained  Interest  In  politics. 

Somewhat  regretfully.  Gross  says,  "I  don't 
brag  about  It,  but  I  never  finished  my  second 
year  In  high  school.  I  guess  I'm  one  of  the 
original  drop  outs'  and  I  don't  recommend 
It  to  anyone."  The  year  was  1916  and  Pancho 
Villa,  the  Mexican  revolutionary  bandit,  was 
terrorizing  Americans  living  along  the  Texas 
border.  Gross  recalls  wistfully,  "I  was  17  years 
old  and  I  was  tired  of  farming.  I  wanted  to 
get  out  and  see  the  world.  I  was  adventurous." 

As  times  change,  the  path  taken  by  a 
17-year-old  Iowa  "drop  out"  In  1916  was  not 
to  any  latter-day  Hippie  haven.  Instead,  he 
"ran  away  from  home,  lied  about  my  age  and 
Joined  the  U.S.  Army.  To  this  day.  Army 
records  show  my  birthdate  as  1898."  He  was 
Immediately  transferred  to  the  Mexican 
border  where  he  served  under  the  command 
of  soon- to-be  Gen.  John  J.  "Black  Jack" 
Pershing. 

In  1917,  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  First  World  War,  the  young  lad  from 
Arlspe,  serving  in  the  First  Iowa  Field 
Artillery,  AEF,  was  among  the  first  soldiers  to 
be  sent  to  France.  His  unit  saw  combat 
action  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  In  the  Meussr 
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Argonne    Valley    campaign,    some    of    the 
fiercest  battles  of  the  war. 

Recalling  those  days,  Rep,  Gross  noted 
that  he  has  not  been  out  of  the  United 
States  since  he  returned  ftom  France  In 
1919,  "unless  you  can  call  a  fishing  expedition 
40  miles  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  last  year  a 
trip  abroad."  Chlded  about  his  constant  op- 
position to  congressional  "Junketing"  over- 
seas, Oross  said,  "I  Just  might  take  a  trip 
one  of  these  days  to  see  the  places  I've  been, 
but  it'll  be  at  my  own  expense." 

In  1919  Oross  entered  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  as  a  si)eclal 
student.  Because  he  lacked  a  high  school 
diploma,  he  could  not  attain  a  degree,  but 
he  was  allowed  to  audit  the  covirses.  There 
he  met  the  late  Scrlpps- Howard  columnist 
Lyle  Wilson,  who  later  recalled  Oross  as  "an 
opinionated,  slightly  built,  hard-nosed  fel- 
low," a  description  of  Oross  that  Wilson  later 
said  didn't  need  changing  much  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

From  1921  to  1936,  Gross  held  various  Jobs 
as  reporter  and  editor  for  Iowa  newspapers. 
Ironically,  one  of  his  Journalistic  heroes  was 
that  great  debunker  of  small  town  America, 
H.  L.  Mencken,  whose  own  biting  wit  was 
not  unlike  the  famous  Oross  sarcasm:  "Any 
comparison  between  Mencken  and  myself  Is 
odious,"  says  Oross.  "Mencken  had  a  great 
Intellect,"  he  adds  modestly. 

In  1929,  on  the  day  before  his  30th  birth- 
day, the  young  editor  was  married  to  Miss 
Hazel  E.  Webster  of  Cresco.  Iowa,  "a  fine 
Iowa  farm  girl  who  has  been  of  tremendous 
Importance  in  my  life,"  says  the  congress- 
man. Now  an  attractive  gray-haired  grand- 
mother, smartly  dressed  and  vivacious,  Mrs. 
Oross  has  supported  her  husband  through- 
out his  sometimes  stormy  political  career. 

They  have  two  sons.  Phil.  36.  an  attorney 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion In  Washington,  and  Alan.  32,  who  Is 
making  a  career  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Both 
are  married  and  Alan  has  a  young  son. 

"When  I  first  ran  for  Congress  we  had  two 
little  boys  to  take  care  of,"  remembers  Rep. 
Gross,  "but  my  wife  worked  the  typewriter 
at  home.  As  soon  as  the  boys  were  old  enough, 
she  accompanied  me  in  almost  all  my  cam- 
paigning." ISxe.  Gross  shares  her  husband's 
belief  and  Is  one  of  his  strongest  defenders. 

When  Gross  was  one  of  the  few  congress- 
men to  object  to  giving  Mrs.  Jackie  Kennedy 
Onassls  a  government  pension  ("She  certainly 
doesn't  need  it.")  Mrs.  Gross  commented, 
"I  don't  care  If  It  does  defeat  him,  he's  ab- 
solutely right."  Gross  was  re-elected  after- 
wards with  a  bigger  majority  than  ever. 

Within  six  months  after  his  marriage,  the 
Oreat  Depression  was  upon  the  land.  No- 
where did  It  have  a  more  damaging  effect 
economically  than  on  the  farms  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Midwest. 

Rep.  Oross  still  speaks  with  undisguised 
passion  about  the  plight  of  Iowa  farmers  dur- 
ing the  Depression.  He  recalls  seeing  crops, 
livestock  and  land  sold  at  public  auction,  to 
satisfy  mortgage  claims  and  debts.  "Why. 
they  would  take  everything  but  the  farmer's 
wife  and  children.  Including  the  shirt  off  his 
back,"  Gross  recalls. 

Iowa  has  always  had  a  strong  tinge  of 
prairie  radicalism  In  Its  politics,  beginning 
in  the  1870s  when,  with  much  of  the  Mid- 
west. Iowa  was  swept  by  the  Grange  move- 
ment and  the  Populist  and  Greenback  parties. 
The  same  underlying  economic  inequities 
that  plagued  the  farmers  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  gave  rise  to  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  which  flourished  during  the  De- 
pression. 

It  was  this  "radical"  group,  demanding 
help  for  the  farmers  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  attracted  the  young  H.  R.  Gross. 
"Hogs  were  selling  at  S(  a  pound:  $5  a  hun- 
dred," he  recalls.  "Tou  cant  understand  what 
they  did  to  the  farmers  and  I  grew  up  as  a 
farmer.  Farmers  were  taking  an  awful  beat- 


ing." Bep.  Oross  notes  that  the  National 
Farmers  Union  "of  that  day  was  far  differ- 
ent from  the  left-wing  group  it  has  become 
today," 

"111  always  flght  for  the  farmer,"  says  the 
Iowa  Republican.  "Agriculture  Is  the  basic 
Industry  of  America.  New  wealth  comes  from 
the  soil,  and  I  think  the  farmer  should  bo 
able  to  get  his  fair  share.  The  farmer  is  the 
only  businessman  who  is  forced  to  buy  on 
a  closed  market  with  fixed  prices,  but  must 
sell  his  products  on  an  open  market  where 
supply  and  demand  determine  the  price.  I 
don't  want  government  regulation  of  price 
supports,  but  we  can't  permit  our  farm  econ- 
omy to  collapse," 

In  1933.  with  the  Depression  at  Its  worst, 
the  Democrats  swept  to  power  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  memory  In  Iowa,  they  took  con- 
trol of  the  governor's  chair  and  both  houses 
of  the  state  legislature.  Grose  was  then  the 
editor  of  a  National  Farmers  Union  news- 
paper. He  recalls  how,  even  though  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  In  control,  Iowa  farmers  got  the 
"short  end  of  the  stick." 

On  the  first  day  that  the  new  Iowa  legis- 
lature met  In  Des  Moines  In  1933.  a  bill  was 
Introduced  allowing  banks  and  insurance 
companies  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  all 
payments  to  their  depositors  and  policy- 
holders, the  majority  of  them  farmers.  With- 
in 24  hours  it  was  passed  and  signed  Into 
law. 

"I  raised  unshlrted  hell  with  those  politi- 
cians In  my  newspaper,"  Gross  said.  "Espe- 
clallv  when  It  took  them  more  than  a  month 
to  call  a  moratorium  on  the  forced  sales  of 
the  farmers'  land.  Meanwhile,  almost  every 
farmer  who  was  behind  In  his  debts  lost  his 
land  and  even  his  chattels." 

Within  a  year,  "Charlie"  Gross,  as  he  was 
called  In  those  days,  was  to  be  given  the 
chance  that  would  propel  him  Into  politics 
and  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  1934,  radio  station 
WHO  In  Des  Moines,  the  state  capital,  went 
on  the  air,  and  Gross  was  the  first  news  di- 
rector and  newscaster. 

"I  was  billed  as  'the  fastest  tongue  In 
radio."  because  of  my  rapid-fire  'Walter  Wln- 
cheir  delivery,"  says  Gross.  "I  was  supposed 
to  give  the  news,  but  I  guess  a  little  opinion 
crept  In." 

As  sportscaster  and  staff  announcer,  a 
young  fellow  from  Tamplco,  ni.,  read  the 
commercials  for  Gross'  daUy  news  program. 
His  name  was  Ronald  "Dutch"  Reagan,  now 
the  governor  of  California.  To  this  day  the 
two  are  close  friends. 

For  the  next  six  years  the  powerful  50.000 
watts  of  WHO  broadcast  the  voice  of  the  Iowa 
crusader  for  farmers'  rights,  "Charlie"  Gross. 
Gross'  words  beamed  out  over  some  of  the 
richest  and  best  farm  land  in  the  nation. 
(Not  untU  1965  was  a  greater  share  of  Iowa's 
income  to  be  produced  by  Industry  rather 
than  by  farming).  In  the  19306.  the  great 
majority  of  the  Iowa  voters  lived  on  farms  or 
in  small  towns.  To  them.  Gross'  words,  chat- 
tering dally  out  of  the  old  Atwater-Kent 
radio  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  were  good  as  law. 
"I  was  accomplishing  Rule  No.  1  In  poll- 
tics."  says  Gross.  "I  was  becoming  known  all 
over  the  state  of  Iowa." 

In  1940.  without  consulting  Republican 
party  leaders.  Gross  did  an  unheard-of  thing. 
He  filed  for  the  GOP  nomination  for  governor 
against  the  Incumbent  Republican.  George 
A.  WUson,  Just  ending  his  first  two-year 
term.  "I  had  no  money  and  no  organization, 
but  the  people  knew  me,"  says  Gross. 

In  a  rough-and-tumble  primary,  the  party 
leaders  "to  a  man"  openly  broke  the  party's 
tradition  of  neutrality  and  opposed  Gross. 
They  fielded  a  third  candidate  (who  got 
20,000  votes)  in  order  to  drain  away  his  rural 
support.  Even  so,  "the  fastest  tongue  In 
radio"  came  within  16,000  votes  of  unseating 
the  Republican  governor  of  Iowa.  Gross  did 
carry  a  majority  of  Iowa's  99  counties,  most 
of  them  rural.  While  Republican  leaders  were 


shaken.  Gross'  problem  was  more  acute:  He 
was  out  of  a  Job,  having  resigned  to  make  the 
race  for  the  nomination. 

Prom  1940  through  1944  Gross  served  as 
a  news  commentator  for  station  WLW  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and,  lor  a  time,  at  WISH 
In  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

For  most  of  his  life.  Gross  made  his  home 
In  Waterloo.  Iowa,  a  trading  and  packing 
center  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  area. 
With  36,000  citizens,  Waterloo  was  already 
a  big  town  by  Midwestern  standards  when 
Gross  moved  there  after  the  First  World  War. 
Today  Its  size  has  doubled.  Waterloo  Is  the 
county  seat  of  Black  Hawk  County,  named 
after  the  local  Indian  tribe  which  had  to  be 
subdued  by  force  in  the  famous  Black  Hawk 
War  of  1832.  a  war  in  which  young  Abe  Lin- 
coln fought. 

Iowa,  more  than  any  other  state  In  the 
Union,  has  come  to  typify  small-town  and 
rural  American  life.  Not  only  did  composer 
Meredith  Wilson  Immortalize  "River  City, 
Iowa"  (actually  Mason  City)  In  his  Broad- 
way hit  musical  The  Music  Man,  but  It  was 
at  Nashua.  In  1864,  that  the  Rev.  William  S. 
Pitts  was  Inspired  by  a  small  brown  painted 
frame  church  to  pen  the  words  of  the  hymn, 
"Come  to  the  church  In  the  wlldwood,  come 
to  the  chmch  In  the  vale.  ..."  Thousands  of 
Protestant  congregations  all  over  America 
have  since  lustily  repeated  the  Invitation 
in  song. 

Both  of  these  typical  American  town"  are 
located  In  the  heart  of  north  central  Iowa 
in  Gross'  3rd  Congressional  District.  Dotted 
by  many  small  towns  with  tree-sharied 
streets  and  neat  frame  houses,  most  of  the 
rolling  countryside  Is  one  long  stretch  of 
verdant  farmland.  Iowa  contains  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  "Orade  A"  soil, 
and  of  this  almost  98  per  cent  is  used  for 
farming.  The  3rd  district  produces  com, 
soybeans,  cattle,  hogs  and  dairy  products. 

But  not  even  this  tranquil  part  of  Amnrlca 
was  immune  from  post-World  War  II  labor 
strife.  At  the  Rath  Packing  Co.  in  Waterloo 
in  1948.  one  of  the  most  violent  strikes  In 
Iowa's  history  took  place.  The  Republic.in 
governor,  Robert  D.  Blue,  was  forced  to  send 
in  troops  to  restore  order.  The  incumbent  ?rd 
district  congressman.  Republican  John  W. 
Gwynne,  was  ending  his  seventh  term  in 
Washington,  and  his  repuUtlon  with  the 
labor  unions  was  not  favorable. 

In  the  1948  Republican  primary  H.  R.  Oross 
filed  against  Bep.  Gwynne.  "I  had  decided  to 
show  a  few  people  who  had  opposed  me  lor 
governor  in  1940."  Gross  said.  "Most  of  my 
support  came  from  the  rural  areas,  but  I've 
never  hidden  the  fact  that  the  old  American 
Federation  of  Labor  union  gave  a  $1,000  con- 
tribution to  my  campaign." 

Gross  still  proudly  carries  In  hft  wallet  a 
yellowed  newspaper  clipping  encased  In  plas- 
tic, containing  the  Chicago  Tribune  edito- 
rial endorsements  for  the  1948  general  elec- 
tion. The  editorial  strongly  backs  Dan  J.  P. 
Ryan,  Gross'  Democratic  opponent,  with  the 
stern  admonition  that  a  little-known  candi- 
date, H.  R.  Gross,  had  accidentally  won  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Congress  and 
what's  more,  was  suspected  of  having  strong 
"leftist  tendencies." 

Says  Gross  with  a  laugh.  "WlUard  Edwards 
and  Walter  Trohn  of  the  Tribune  still  kid 
me  about  my  'leftist  tendencies'." 

Republican  leaders  had  also  branded  Gross 
as  a  "radical  leftist'  'la  the  1948  primary,  but 
when  he  won  they  closed  ranks  and  he  w.".3 
elected  In  November  by  a  20,000-vote  ma- 
jority. The  same  election  saw  Gross'  1940 
opponent  for  governor,  George  Wilson,  go 
down  to  defeat  In  his  try  for  a  second  tcr.Ti 
In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Since  1948  Rep.  Gross  has  continued  to 
pile  up  large  majorities  at  the  ballot  box. 
always  running  well  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
ticket.  Only  In  1964  did  he  have  a  close  call. 
He  won  by  only  419  votes  cut  of  the  ICG .003 
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cMt.  but  he  still  led  the  Republican  ticket. 
In  1968  hU  majority  was  a  comfortable  43.- 
000  out  of  157.000  votes 

Today  H.  R.  Gross  Is  the  dean  of  the  Iowa 
deleitatlon  In  Congress.  In  terms  of  service,  he 
outranks  all  but  4fl  other  members  of  the 
House  and  ranks  seventh  In  seniority  among 
House  Republicans.  Since  19«3,  to  the  despair 
of  the  liberals,  he  has  served  on  the  prestlg- 
toui  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
now  ranks  second  In  seniority  among  Repub- 
licans on  the  House  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  whence  he  can  keep  an  eye 
on  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

Qross'  sUtlstical  record  In  Congress  Indi- 
cates that  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative and  faithful  members  In  either 
party. 

He  has  responded  to  95  per  cent  of  the  roU- 
eSpa  during  the  last  20  years  (many  of  which 
be  demanded  himself). 

The  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
(ACA)  gives  him  a  cumulative  rating  of  97 
per  cent  conservative  In  his  voting: 

The  American  ConservaUve  Union  (ACU) 
In  its  Democratic  margin  of  victory  score 
(DMV)  reveals  that  Gross  has  voted  with  the 
majority  of  his  OOP  colleagues  on  96  out  of 
a  posslbtv  99  key  rollcalU  since  1901.  This 
clearly  ttKMcates  that  Oross  and  a  majority  of 
his  Republican  colleagues  agree  on  moat  ma- 
jor Issues. 

Conversely,  the  AFL-CIO.  COPE  and  the 
liberal  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
(ADA)  often  give  Gross  scores  of  zero,  on  the 
same  legislative  record.  "But."  notes  Gross, 
"I've  always  had  the  support  of  rank-and-file 
labor." 

Rep.  Gross  sees  no  Inconsistency  In  his 
continuing  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  farm- 
era  "or  any  individual  citizens."  He  has 
observed  that  opposition  to  accumulation  of 
excessive  power  In  the  hands  of  big  gov- 
ernment Is  fully  compatible  with  his  battles 
of  yesteryear  against  economic  Interests  that 
showed  little  concern  for  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. "I  don't  think  I  have  changed." 
says  Oross.  "Some  others  may  have  changed, 
but  I  haven't." 

Rep.  Grosf.'  conservative  phlloeophy  draws 
the  standard  liberal  complaint  that  he  Is 
negative  and  not  "constructive."  Sneers  one 
liberal,  "the  list  of  Issues  he's  opposed  In  one 
form  or  another  would  all  but  comprise  the 
legislative  record  of  each  Congress  he's  at- 
tended." 

Oross  views  It  differently:  "I  believe  you 
can  be  tremendously  constructive  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  country  by  opposing 
the  destruction  of  America  and  the  freedom 
of  Its  citizens." 

Gross  concedes  that  a  conservative's  views 
are  "essentially  negative."  since  they  propose 
the  limitation  of  government  as  a  construc- 
tive good.  He  agrees  with  National  Review 
columnist  Prank  Meyer,  who  wrote,  "If  eter- 
nal vigilance  be  the  price  of  liberty,  then 
eternal  'no'  to  encroaching  government  Is 
its  watchword."  Thus  Gross  Is  not  particu- 
larly disturbed  by  the  epithet  that  he  Is  the 
"Abominable  No-Man  of  the  House." 

As  they  are  translated  into  concrete  ac- 
tions. Rep.  Oross'  political  Ideals  have  been 
mightily  aided  In  Washington  by  his  per- 
severance In  searching  for  the  truth.  He 
readily  admits  that  he  receives  tips  from 
many  sources,  the  press,  sympathetic  govern- 
ment employes  and,  occasionally,  a  congres- 
alonal  colleague  who  doesn't  have  quite  the 
taste  for  battle  that  Oross  has. 

"I  get  all  these  tips,  but  the  bard  part  Is 
checking  them  out  to  be  sure  before  I  speak." 
Oross  pores  over  thousands  of  pages  of  print 
each  week,  reading  public  documents  that 
many  congressmen  have  never  seen.  He  finds 
such  publications  to  be  a  gold  mine  of  in- 
formation about  wasteful  government  spend- 
ing, excess  federal  employes  and  Just  plain 
wrongdoing. 

He  has  also  turned  up  a  number  of  major 


•candala.  Including  many  facta  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  corruption  In  the  foreign  aid 
program,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  affair,  the 
granting  of  federal  bank  charters  as  political 
favors  and  even  proof  that  the  late  Bobby 
Kennedy  authorized  wiretapping  as  attorney 
general,  a  fact  Kennedy  had  denied  vehe- 
mently, in  effect  calling  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  a  liar. 

Minor  details  do  not  escape  the  Iowa  con- 
gressman. He  was  just  as  concerned  to  dis- 
cover that  the  then  secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Stewart  Udall.  Tvas  planning  to  pay  $600,000 
for  Arizona  land  assessed  at  only  $9,000,  as 
be  was  when  be  found  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  was  willing  to  spend 
$44,700  for  one  stainless  steel  flagpole  which 
Oroaa  esUmated  could  be  purchased  for 
$820. 

In  each  Congress.  Rep.  Gross  has  sponsored 
bin  number  HJl.  144  (the  number  of  units 
in  a  gross) ,  which  provides  for  the  systematic 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  He  has  been 
a  strong  critic  of  LBJ's  policy  toward  Rhode- 
sia, which  he  views  as  unnecessary  aid  for 
the  "leeching  British,"  who  will  not  help  the 
US.  in  Viet  Nam. 

One  of  his  pet  projects  has  been  cutting 
the  foreign  aid  program.  In  one  day  In  Sep- 
tember 1967.  the  House  agreed  to  a  number 
of  his  amendments  with  the  net  effect  that 
$588.8  million  was  cut  from  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  Hl«  amendment  barring  any  U.S.  aid  to 
naUons  trading  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
was  also  adopted. 

Gross  has  certain  "pet  peeves"  that  "turn 
him  off"  completely.  The  reason  he  Insists  on 
so  many  quorum  calls,  he  says,  is  because 
he  believes  that  "a  congressman's  duty  la  on 
the  Hoxise  Floor,"  not  In  the  gym  or  junket- 
ing abroad.  He  Is  especially  critical  of  the 
"Tuesday  to  Thursday  clubbers."  that  wan- 
dering band  of  East  Coast  congressmen  who 
spend  tliree  days  a  week  In  Washington  and 
the  remainder  In  their  nearby  districts  in 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 

Says  Gross,  "Congress  Isn't  a  part-time  job, 
It's  a  full-time  responsibility."  Often,  his  own 
homework  includes  stacks  of  bills  and  reports 
and  each  weekend  he  takes  home  the  "calen- 
dars" of  private  and  consent  bills,  studying 
them  for  problems  until  late  at  night. 

Asked  how  he  can  afTord  to  spend  so  much 
time  on  the  House  Floor  away  from  his  of- 
fice. Gross  explains  that  he  has  an  excellent 
staff,  headed  by  his  veteran  administrative 
assistant.  Bob  Case,  46.  who  has  been  with 
him  since  1953.  "Besides.  I  get  in  early  and 
stay  late  if  need  be."  Eventually,  Gross' 
constituents  in  Iowa  are  pleased  and  he  says 
proudly.  "I  know  of  no  Instance  In  which 
my  district  has  suffered  because  of  my  activ- 
ities In  Washington." 

This  seems  to  be  a  valid  claim.  For  exam- 
ple, tn  1968  Gross'  campaign  literature  used 
the  theme.  "Now  we  see  how  right  he's  been." 
It  Included  a  list  of  the  principles  supported 
by  the  congressman  "for  20  years  in  Washing- 
ton." Gross  campaign  auto  bumper  stickers 
bear  the  simple  legend,  "H.  R.  Gross,  the  Man 
of  Principle." 

An  Illustration  of  how  powerful  the  respect 
for  Rep.  Gross  Is  In  his  home  state  occurred 
In  April  1968  at  the  Iowa  Republican  Con- 
vention. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  3,480  delegates 
from  every  precinct  in  Iowa  rebelled  against 
a  handpicked  slate  of  delegates  to  the  Miami 
Beach  GOP  National  Convention.  Suspend- 
ing the  rules,  they  replaced  a  delegate  at 
large  with  none  other  than  H.  R.  Gross,  once 
considered  a  party  "maverick,"  and  in  1968  a 
vocal  Reagan  for  President  supporter.  "We 
really  took  them  apart,"  recalls  Gross.  He 
left  It  to  others  to  observe  that  this  was  an 
Impressive  personal  tribute  from  the  Repub- 
licans of  Iowa  for  their  own  "H.  R." 

Gross'  party  support  seems  to  cut  across 
any  Ideological  lines.  Though  he  hardly  feela 
at  home  with  the  liberalism  of  some  few 


Iowa  Republicans.  Oross  has  been  staunchly 
supported  by  his  fellow  Waterloo  resident. 
Jack  Warren,  the  OOP  state  chairman.  In 
1964,  Warren,  aa  a  OOP  delegate  at  San 
Francisco,  voted  for  William  Scranton  over 
Sen.  Ooldwater.  But,  says  Oross,  "Jack  has 
been  one  of  my  firmest  supporters,  right  up 
to  the  hilt." 

Those  outBlde  Iowa  who  know  of  H.  R. 
Oross  react  to  him  m  much  the  same  manner 
as  do  his  colleagues  in  Congress.  They  either 
like  him  or  can't  stand  him,  but  few  have 
no  opinion  at  all. 

Oross  acknowledges  that  he  gets  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  outside  Iowa  each  year, 
many  of  them  as  the  result,  he  notes,  of  news 
stories  about  him  appearing  In  Human 
Events.  When  he  announced  in  late  December 
1968  that  he  would  move  to  bar  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  from  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the 
90th  Congress,  even  if  no  one  else  did,  he 
was  flooded  with  approving  mall. 

Reaction  has  not  always  been  so  favor- 
able. When  Oross  forced  a  rollcall  vote  on  a 
federal  pay  raise  bill  which  was  then  nar- 
rowly defeated  by  the  House,  threatening 
phone  calls  to  his  home  produced  an  FBI 
guard  until  the  hotheads  cooled  off. 

The  attitude  of  his  House  colleagues  Is 
jxist  as  divided.  Gross  Is  no  respecter  of  party 
lines  In  his  opposition  to  what  he  considers 
wrong.  One  Western  Republican  on  one  day 
was  praising  "good  old  H.  R."  for  tearing  into 
a  Democratic  bill,  and  the  next  day  was  heard 
to  refer  to  Oross  as  "an  old  s.o.b."  because 
be  had  blocked  consideration  of  the  West- 
erner's pet  private  bill. 

Oross  is  accustomed  to  all  thla.  "Some- 
times It  gets  to  you,  but  I  decided  long  ago 
when  I  started  in  this  business  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  win  a  lot  of  friends  in  Washington 
or  attain  any  leadership  posts.  Tou  can't 
aspire  to  leadership  and  do  the  things  I  feel 
I  must  do." 

Yet  even  In  the  tough  arena  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Rep.  Oross  has  won  an 
unusual  measure  of  affection.  Even  the  re- 
porters In  the  Press  Gallery  know  that  his 
acid  quips  will  liven  up  the  legislative  stories 
they  must  file  each  day. 

On  his  birthday  a  few  years  ago,  one  con- 
gressman after  another  arose  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  little  man  from  Iowa  who  had  cavtsed 
them  so  much  "trouble"  over  the  years.  So 
florid  did  the  praise  become  that  Gross,  em- 
barrassed by  It  all.  blushed  a  deep  scarlet 
and  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  some- 
what misty-eyed,  some  noticed.  Today,  most 
members  of  Congress  agree  with  the  observa- 
tion of  one  who  said.  "It  would  be  a  pretty 
dull  place  without  H.  R.  to  keep  us  on  our 
toes." 

What  lies  ahead  In  the  91st  Congress  for 
H.  R.  Gross,  now  that  a  Republican  once 
again  sits  In  the  White  House?  Will  he  sup- 
port President  Nixon,  or  will  be  oppose 
him? 

In  the  first  session  of  the  83rd  Congress 
(1953)  during  President  Elsenhower's  first 
term.  Rep.  Gross  (like  many  other  conserva- 
tive Republicans)  voted  against  Ike's  pro- 
posals 25  out  of  34  times.  In  the  second 
session  of  the  same  Congress,  he  opposed 
Elsenhower  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Says  Gross.  "What  I  said  then  still 
goes.  I'm  not  going  to  repudiate  my  past 
votes.  I'm  never  going  to  toss  my  convictions 
overboard." 

Rep.  Oross.  puffing  quietly  on  his  pipe  In 
his  office  in  the  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, told  this  writer  that  he  Is  "hardly  very 
hopeful  about  the  future  of  this  country. 
The  Republican  party,  lacking  strong  lead- 
ership, has  tended  to  drift  to  the  left.  I 
believe  that  unless  President  Nixon  takes 
drastic  action,  we  may  face  a  serious  na- 
tional and  International  economic  crisis 
within  a  very  short  time." 

"There  Is  no  reason  Nixon  cannot  cut  the 
budget  rather  than  retain  the  10  per  cent 
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iurtax.  But,"  the  Iowa  congressman  wryly 
notes,  "that's  rather  negative.  Isn't  It;  not 
very  constructive  letting  taxpayers  keep 
their  hard-earned  money?" 

About  Congress  as  an  Institution,  Qrosa 
feels  that  the  American  people  are  perhaps 
Isr  ahead  of  their  representatives  on  such 
issues  as  reduced  federal  spending  and  ethics 
in  government.  "The  people  want  a  change 
but  we  don't  seem  to  have  the  political 
courage  to  give   it   to  them."   he   observes. 

Though  Rep.  Oross  certainly  doesn't  look 
or  act  his  70  years,  he  was  asked  if  he  might 
be  considering  retirement  at  the  comple- 
tion of  his  present  term  In  Congress.  Smil- 
ing that  slow,  sly  smile  of  his,  the  man 
Time  magazine  called  "the  conscience  of  the 
House,"  let  the  words  out  slowly  and  em- 
phatically: "I  have  no  plans  for  retirement," 

For  many,  hearing  that  statement  will  be 
a  great  relief.  For  others,  It  will  mean  only 
further  anguish.  In  any  case,  one  must  con- 
clude any  study  of  the  life  and  work  of 
H.  R  Oross  with  the  Impression  that,  un- 
til the  very  last  roUcaU,  he  will  be  true 
to  the  Iowa  state  motto: 

"Our  liberties  we  prize,  our  rights  we  will 
maintain." 

TIME  FOR  ACTION  NOW.  MR. 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  for  and  was  given 
permission  tx)  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitu- 
tion says  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  raises  and  supports  the  armed 
services  and  determines  policy  therefor. 
On  last  October  31,  1968,  the  then  Com- 
mander in  Chief  announced  a  bombing 
halt  over  agressive  North  Vietnam. 
Most  of  us  stopped  wherever  we  were  and 
prayed  for  its  success  in  our  own  way. 

That  halt  and  the  so-called  peace  talks 
were  predicated  upon  mutual  reciprocity, 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  any  and  all 
means  would  be  resumed  toward  throw- 
ing the  aggressors  out  of  the  freedom- 
lo\1ng  country  of  South  Vietnam,  if 
good  Intent  and  faith  on  the  part  of 
either  side  was  breeched.  Many  of  us 
predicted  at  the  time  that  the  peace  over- 
tures were  'phony,"  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Korea,  our  men  would  continue  to 
be  slaughtered,  the  enemy  would  build  up 
its  logistical  capability  and  sinews  of 
war,  and  that  we  would  undergo  military 
reprisals  for  our  peace  overtures.  With 
the  entire  world  wanting  and  aching  for 
peace,  it  was  Indeed  dlfQcult  to  insist  on 
honor,  freedom,  and  able  and  successful 
immediate  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reported  today  that 
through  a  series  of  savage  attacks  by 
North  Vietnamese  Regulars  through  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  others  from  in- 
conceivably allowed  sanctuaries,  30 
American  lads  pressed  into  service  In  a 
nondeclared,  no-wln  war  have  been  sac- 
rificed. Now.  over  32,300  have  been  killed 
In  action.  Over  200  more  of  our  men 
have  been  wounded.  Minimum  intelli- 
gence and  indeed  the  carefully  read  news 
media  reports  indicate  direct  and  re- 
stored rail,  barge,  and  truck  lines  to  the 
front  through  enemy  territory.  Now  ar- 
mored tanks  charge  us  from  sanctuaries. 
This  is  augmented  by  continual  trade  by 
our  allies  with  North  Vietnam.  The  har- 
bor of  Haiphong  is  crowded  by  vessels 
of  our  so-called  allies  and  the  entire 


military-industrial  complex  of  North 
Vietnam  has  been  recouped  and  restored 
since  our  ill-advised  bombing  halt.  This 
has  cost  untold  military  lives.  Why,  oh 
why,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  we  so  naive  as 
to  think  that  if  we  got  in  bed  with  the 
Commimist  cobra,  tiger,  or  bear,  that  we 
would  escape  without  being  badly  bit- 
ten? Furthermore,  the  expected  diver- 
sions around  the  world  are  obvious  in 
the  Near  East,  in  Peru  and  Africa,  in 
Cuba,  and  again  in  the  form  of  a  Berlin 
blockade.  These  are  obviously  for  the 
purpose  of  dispersing  the  strength  and 
forces  of  the  only  free  nation  capable 
and  willing  to  assist  its  neighbors  and 
who  have  the  will  remaining  to  combat 
aggression  from  either  within  or  without, 
by  the  Communist  power  play  and  con- 
quest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  say  it  is  high 
time  we  girded  on  our  own  armor  of  truth 
and  will,  faced  the  aggressor  in  a  four- 
square manner  and  made  good  our  com- 
mitment to  the  men  in  the  field  by  re- 
suming  our  bombing,   if  necessary   to 
bring  the  Communist  aggressor  to  his 
knees  for  a  plea  for  peace.  We  have  other 
important  options  and  can  help  by  clos- 
ing the  Port  of  Haiphong,  by  eliminating 
sanctuaries  to  the  aggressor  in  South 
Vietnam.  With  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  affair, 
the  diversions  and  now  the  obvious  post- 
Tet  aggressions  in  Saigon  as  well  as  in 
Danang  and  from  the  Laotian  border  at 
A  Shau,  we  can  do  no  less.  I  compliment 
the  President  on  his  statement  last  eve- 
ning and  call  upon  him  as  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  to  maintain  general  civilian 
control,   perhaps  even  continue   peace 
talks:  but,  to  let  the  military  win  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  by  whatever  con- 
tingency operation  is  necessary  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  with  the  least  ad- 
ditional loss  of  life  and  drain  upon  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  so  that  we  can  turn  con- 
trol completely  back  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese, our  SEATO  allies,  and  bring  our 
men  home.  The  Communist  aggressors 
have  asked  for  it,  our  President  has  been 
most  forebearing  and  patient  and  now 
the  American  people  want  an  end  to  this 
bogged-down    war    of    gradualism    by 
whatever  is  the  best  option.  Let  us  now 
give  the  aggressor  what  he  deserves. 


increasing  rate  every  year  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.JBomething  is  going  to  have  to  be 
done. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  saying 
he  will  undertake  this  study.  It  will 
begin,  the  Secretary  hopes,  within  about 
2  weeks.  It  is  necessary  that  something 
be  done  about  the  amount  of  violence 
being  shown  on  TV  in  this  Nation  today. 


HEW  WILL  STUDY  EFFECT  OF 
VIOLENCE  ON  TV 

fMi'.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  just  had  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  appear  before 
a  committee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  I  thought  the 
House  would  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  proposed 
to  him,  the  Secretary  said  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
will  imdertake  a  study  of  the  effect  on 
the  American  public  of  violent  shows  and 
scenes  on  TV. 

I  believe  all  of  us  feel  and  know  that 
undoubtedly  this  violence  that  is  por- 
trayed on  TV  does  affect  the  high  crime 
rate  in  America.  Certainly  there  is  an 


MRS.  S.  E.  HARTLEY 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
son-y  to  have  to  report  this  morning  that 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Bartley,  the  younger  sister  of 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  passed 
away  late  yesterday  in  Bonham.  She  had 
been  ill  for  many  months,  and  I  wanted 
to  let  my  colleagues  know  that  she  has 
now  passed  away. 

Miss  Meddle  Bell,  as  she  was  affection- 
ately known,  was  a  great  lady  and  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  mine.  Her  gentility 
and  charm  were  a  constant  source  of  in- 
spiration to  our  beloved  Speaker  and  to 
all  who  knew  her.  We  wish  to  extend  our 
most  sincere  sympathy  to  her  son,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commissioner 
Robert  T.  Bartley,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Thomas,  who  survive. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Bartley,  the  sister  of  our  late  beloved 
Speaker  and  my  dear  and  valued  friend 
Sam  Raybum. 

Mrs.  Bartley  enjoyed  more  than  the 
usual  close  family  ties  with  the  late 
Speaker.  She  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
ladles  I  have  ever  met  and  had  a  beauti- 
ful outlook  on  life  and  an  imderstanding 
mind  in  relation  to  her  fellow  human 
beings  that  was  an  inspiration  for  all 
others  to  follow. 

Since  the  death  of  our  late  Speaker,  my 
dear  and  beloved  friend— I  wish  he  were 
here  with  us  today— Mrs.  McCormack 
and  I  have  kept  very  close  to  Mrs.  Bart- 
ley, telephoning  her  with  some  degree  of 
frequency  because  of  our  deep  respect 
and  friendship  and  to  let  her  know  that 
the  memory  of  her  dear  brother,  the  late 
Speaker,  is  always  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  Mrs.  McCormack  and  myself. 

I  extend  to  the  loved  ones,  of  Mrs. 
Bartley  the  profound  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  myself  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
the  statements  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  distinguished  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Bartley  was  Indeed  a  lovely  lady, 
one  whom  Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  for  a  great  many 
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years.  I  am  saddened  beyond  words  to 
hear  of  her  passing. 

I  am  saddened  to  know  of  the  passing 
of  any  member  of  the  Raybum  family. 
It  Is  a  very  great  family. 

I  know  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  Mr. 
Roberts,  has  been  proud  to  have  been 
associated  so  closely  and  so  Intimately 
with  Speaker  Raybum  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family. 

I  Join  Speaker  McCoricacx  in  express- 
ing to  her  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funeral  will  be  at  10 
o'clock  Saturday  morning. 


PRESIDIO  "MUTINY"  TRIALS:  A 
TEST  OF  MILITARY  RULES  AND 
JUSTICE 

(Mr.  BINOHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
markjij 

Mr. -BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
coverage  of  the  naval  inquiry  into  the 
capture  of  the  XJB3.  Pueblo  greatly 
overshadowed  equally  important  pro- 
ceedings taking  place  concurrently  in 
California  involving  military  niles  of 
conduct  and  the  civil  rights  of  American 
men  in  uniform.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
trial  and  sentencing  of  the  first  four  of 
27  American  soldiers  accused  of  "mu- 
tiny" for  taking  part  in  a  sitdown  pro- 
test against  the  shooting  of  a  fellow  pris- 
oner and  what  they  considered  intoler- 
able living  conditions  at  the  Presidio 
stockade. 

The  sentence  meted  out  to  Pvt.  Nesrey 
D.  Sood,  the  first  of  the  accused  to  com- 
plete trial,  was  15  years  at  hard  labor, 
forfeiture  of  all  pay,  and  eventual  dis- 
honorable discharge.  Three  other  men 
have  subsequently  also  been  convicted, 
and  have  received  sentences  ranging 
from  16  to  4  years  at  hard  labor,  dis- 
honorable discharge,  and  forfeiture  of 
pay. 

In  view  of  tne  nonviolent  nature  of  the 
protest  and  other  factors,  these  sentences 
appear  almost  incredibly  harsh.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  these  men  are  not 
being  used  by  the  Army  as  "examples"  to 
deter  any  further  protest  behavior  of  this 
kind  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  United  Nations  declared  1968  as 
the  International  Year  for  Himian 
Rights,  but  our  efforts  to  insure  basic 
human  rights  whenever  and  wherever 
they  may  be  in  danger  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wane  with  the  passing  of  1968. 
Few  areas  of  American  life  pose  greater 
potential  for  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  than  the  Armed  Forces,  and  there 
is  particularly  pressing  need  to  continue 
to  seek  and  expand  protections  for  the 
human  rights  of  the  man  in  uniform. 

The  Congress  last  year  made  some 
long  overdue  changes  in  the  system  of 
military  Justice  expanding  the  rights  of 
defendants  in  military  cases.  Presumably 
the  attorneys  for  Private  Sood  and  other 
men  will  not  fail  to  appeal  the  decisions 
to  the  civilian  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals, and  I  hope  that  the  court  of  ap- 
peals will  take  special  efforts  to  reassess 
not  only  the  question  of  guilt  or  in- 


nocence, but  also  the  appropriateness  of 
the  sentences. 

Additional  trials  and  possible  sen- 
tencing of  men  accused  of  participation 
In  the  Presidio  sit-down  deserve  to  be 
carefully  watched  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  indices  of  whether  we  have  ade- 
quately "clvilianized"  our  system  of  mili- 
tary justice,  and  whether  we  have  yet  pro- 
vided adequate  safeguards  for  the  hu- 
man rights  of  our  men  in  uniform.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  Join 
with  me  in  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
rules  of  conduct  Involved  in  this  case, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  sentences 
handed  out  at  both  original  and  appeals 
levels. 


CONTINUED  VIOLENCE  AGAINST 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BINOHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  last  night  warned  North  Vietnam 
that  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate 
a  continuation  of  the  violence  against 
the  cities  in  South  Vietnam  that  led  to 
"heavy  casualties  among  American 
troops."  The  President  carefully  avoided 
commitment  to  any  specific  course  of  ac- 
tion, saying  only  that  he  would  very  soon 
decide  on  "an  appropriate  response." 

It  is  certainly  deplorable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  other  side  in  Vietnam  has  chosen 
to  undertake  this  latest  roimd  of  attacks, 
which  have  cost  the  lives  of  many  in- 
nocent Vietnamese  civilians  as  well  as  of 
American  troops.  The  President's  con- 
cern at  the  continuing  high  rate  of 
American  casualties  is  certainly  shared 
throughout  the  Nation.  Since  the  Paris 
peace  talks  technically  opened  on  May 
10  of  last  year,  over  9.000  American  sol- 
diers have  died  in  Vietnam  and  over  30,- 
000  have  been  wounded.  The  300-plus 
deaths  in  battle  last  week  in  the  wake  of 
North  Vietnamese-Vietcong  offensive 
sounded  a  particularly  tragic  note. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  and  of 
these  appalling  statistics,  it  is  tempting 
to  suggest  that  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse lies  in  a  stepped -up  American 
military  effort.  This  has  been  the  stand- 
ard response  of  our  policymakers  for  5 
years.  If  we  will  just  put  in  a  few  thou- 
sand more  American  troops,  they  told 
us  time  and  again,  we  can  win  on  the 
battlefield.  Or  if  we  bomb  the  North. 
Or  if  we  adopt  more  aggressive  search- 
and-destroy  tactics.  Or  if  we  introduce 
new  weapons  systems.  There  has  always 
been  a  military  panacea  dangled  before 
our  eyes.  And  since  we  are,  as  a  nation, 
impatient  with  the  inconclusive,  we  have 
been  all  too  ready  to  succumb  to  the  al- 
Itire  of  a  quick  solution  supposedly  at- 
tainable through  direct  action. 

But  it  has  not  worked.  Neither  the 
troops,  nor  the  bombing  of  the  North, 
nor  the  new  weapons  and  new  tactics 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  military 
resolution  of  the  dismal  conflict  in  which 
we  are  so  deeply  mired.  When  President 
Johnson  halted  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  we  were  first  given  reason  to 
hope  that  the  lesson  had  finally  been 


learned  by  our  policymakers.  Finally,  It 
seemed,  we  were  prepared  to  admit  oCB- 
clally  what  a  number  of  us  had  lieen  say- 
ing for  some  time — that  only  a  political 
solution  could  end  this  war,  and  that 
such  a  solution  could  only  be  achieved  by 
gradually  scaling  down  both  the  overall 
level  of  the  fighting  and,  most  Impor- 
tantly, the  level  of  American  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  at  this  point 
to  go  into  the  overall  effects  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial structure  which  have  fiowed  from  the 
massive  American  presence  in  that  shat- 
tered country.  SufiQce  it  to  say  that  those 
effects  have  not  been  entirely  beneficial. 
My  concern  today  Is  with  the  interna- 
tional consequences  of  our  presence  there 
as  they  relate  to  the  prospects  for  solu- 
tion and  to  the  choices  which  presently 
confront  President  Nixon. 

I  still  believe,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
previous  occasions,  that  we  must  shift 
more  of  the  responsibility  both  for  the 
war  and  for  the  political  future  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 
For  in  the  end,  it  is  among  Vietnamese — 
Saigon,  Hanoi,  NLF,  and  other  groups 
which  constitute  a  significant  part  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population — that  the 
fate  of  Vietnam  must,  and  will,  be  set- 
tled. Only  when  these  elements  become 
engaged  in  negotiating  the  political  fu- 
txire  can  we  look  with  any  real  hope  to 
eventual  settlement  of  the  conflict. 
Meanwhile,  our  presence  in  force  in 
South  Vietnam  is  a  prop  to  the  present 
government  in  Saigon  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  obstacle  to  the  kind  of  Vietnam- 
ese bargaining  process  from  which  a 
flnal  settlement  must  emerge.  Our  mas- 
sive military  force  is  also  a  sore  tempta- 
tion to  our  own  commanders,  who  often 
seem  to  believe  their  own  arguments  that 
military  solution  is  still  possible.  Even 
before  the  latest  North  Vietnamese-Viet- 
cong offensive,  for  exEmiple,  our  forces 
were  suffering  about  200  deaths  each 
week,  a  rate  which  suggests  a  fairly  high 
level  of  American  military  activity,  even 
though  the  other  side  was  initiating  little 
flghting.  Indeed,  reliable  reports  Indicate 
that  we  did,  in  fact,  substantially  step  up 
our  operations  in  the  area  around  Sai- 
gon, using  for  this  purpose  forces  re- 
leased from  the  corps  areas  farther 
north  by  the  general  diminution  in  fight- 
ing there.  Which  should  they  be  judged 
the  initial  offensive,  and  which  the 
response? 

Thus,  I  would  urge  the  President  not 
to  permit  the  latest  North  Vietnamese- 
Vietcong  actions  to  divert  us  from  the 
course  we  have  been  pursuing — solution 
in  Vietnam  through  negotiations  rather 
than  through  military  means.  For  the 
North  Vietnamese-Vietcong  offensive  is 
itself  most  readily  explainable  in  the 
negotiating  context  as  an  effort  by  the 
other  side  to  prove  that  their  mllltaiT 
credentials  in  the  bargaining  process  are 
still  intact.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the 
other  side — a  viewpoint  which  we  must 
always  make  a  special  effort  to  under- 
stand— this  may  have  been  made  partic- 
ularly necessary  by  the  relatively  low 
level  of  activity  they  maintained  in  re- 
cent months  while  we  seemingly  contin- 
ued a  high  level  of  operations.  This  evi- 
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dent  contrast  was  reinforced  by  a  spate 
of  recent  reports  from  Saigon  suggesting 
that  we  were  approaching  a  military 
victory.  While  we  cannot  know  for  sure, 
it  would  appear  logical  to  assume  that 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  felt 
compelled  to  demonstrate  once  agsdn 
that  they  retain  a  substantial  capability 
for  offensive  action,  and  that  military 
victory  is  still  effectively  precluded  as  a 
rational  goal  for  our  side. 

In  consequence,  we  should  Intensify 
our  efforts  to  make  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess more  fruitful.  As  I  have  suggested, 
the  most  useful  American  contribution 
at  this  point  lies  not  in  more  force,  but 
In  less  force — in  a  scaling  down  of  the 
level  of  the  flghting  and  of  our  own  par- 
ticipation. Specifically,  I  would  urge  that 
the  President  take  four  immediate  steps. 
First,  he  should  announce  plans  for  with- 
drawal of  a  specified  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  during  the  coming  year.  Sec- 
ond, he  should  order  that  American 
troops  participate  in  search-and-destroy 
oi>erations  only  when  these  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican installations.  Third,  he  should  in- 
struct our  negotiators  in  Paris  to  resume 
serious  contacts  with  the  other  side,  in- 
cluding secret  sessions  which  have  appar- 
ently been  in  suspense  since  our  team 
was  changed  nearly  2  months  ago.  And, 
fourth,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
proposing  an  Immediate  cease-fire,  con- 
tinuation of  which  would  be  contingent 
on  its  observance  by  both  sides,  since 
this  is  the  only  course  that  can  substan- 
tially reduce  the  casualties  which  are  of 
such  deep  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Beyond  these  first  steps,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  we  must  move  the  entire  subject 
matter  of  negotiations  more  directly  into 
the  area  of  ultimate  political  settlement, 
which  Saigon  has  so  far  refused  to  dis- 
cuss. Here,  "compromise"  viill  be  the  key 
word:  it  is  also  the  sticking  point  for 
our  allies  in  Saigon.  Inevitably,  the  posi- 
tion of  those  presently  holding  the  reins 
of  government  in  South  Vietnam  will  be 
threatened  by  any  compromise  solution. 
Equally  inevitably,  they  can  be  expected 
to  resist  our  efforts  to  achieve  such  an 
outcome.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  we  can  satisfy  the  current  South 
Vietnamese  (jovemment  as  we  pursue 
our  search  for  a  negotiated  solution — or, 
indeed,  that  we  should  feel  bound  to  do 
so.  Recent  calls  by  Vice  President  Ky  for 
resmned  bombing  of  the  north  clearly 
indicate  the  kind  of  approach  he  would 
like  to  follow.  But,  as  we  have  learned 
from  our  own  sad  experience,  this  road 
leads  only  to  a  dead  end.  We  must,  there- 
fore, stand  firm,  and  refuse  to  grant  Sai- 
gon a  veto  power  over  our  efforts  to 
achieve  the  negotiated  settlement  which 
alone  can  lead  us  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 


nation  since  1963  for  almost  one-third  of 
her  life.  Before  that  he  had  served  in  the 
Israel  Cabinet  as  Finance  Minister  and 
as  Agriculture  Minister.  His  term  as 
Prime  Minister  saw  the  fruition  of  his 
economic  planning  and  the  stability  of 
the  Israel  economy. 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol,  the  third  in  the 
histoi-y  of  Israel,  was  known  as  a  man 
who  could  draw  together  dissident  fac- 
tions within  his  party  and  his  nation 
with  the  voice  of  reason  and  conciliation. 
During  his  term,  the  State  of  Israel 
moved  forward  with  the  deliberate  stride 
of  a  nation  with  the  determination  to 
achieve  the  highest  possible  goals. 

Levi  Eshkol  was,  in  many  ways,  the 
embodiment  of  the  modem  Israel.  He 
Immigrated  to  Israel  in  1913  from  his 
native  Russia  and  became  a  farmer  in  a 
kibutz,  which  he  founded.  An  early  mem- 
ber of  the  labor  movement,  he  continued 
to  remain  active  in  union  and  labor  af- 
fairs throughout  his  life,  as  a  member  of 
the  Israel  Labor  Party,  known  as  Mapai, 
in  the  Knesset,  and  as  a  Minister  in  the 
Government. 

His  ties  with  the  workers  and  farmers 
made  him  a  true  representative  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  Like  all  Israelis,  he  was 
actively  involved  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence in  1947-48  and  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Israel  defense 
forces  which  have  so  brilliantly  defended 
that  valiant  nation  three  times  in  the 
20-year  history  of  Israel  statehood.  The 
nation  he  saw  grow  and  mature  became 
a  home  for  the  downtrodden  of  Europe 
and  the  homeless  Jews  of  Africa  and 

Levi  Eshkol's  dedication  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  people  shall  serve  as  a  living 
inspiration  not  only  for  the  leaders  of 
Israel  but  also  for  the  leaders  of  other 
nations  who  are  striving  to  make  their 
coimtries  free.  Independent  and  strong. 
The  loss  of  this  great  statesman  shall  be 
sorely  felt  in  Israel  and  shared  by  free 
men  and  nations  throughout  the  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
LEVI  ESHKOL 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  in  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  Levi  Edikol,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel.  Mr.  Eshkol  has  led  his 


PAN-AMERICAN  DAY  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  295)  and  ask  unani- 
mons  consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  295 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Monday.  April  14, 
1969,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day,  on  which  day,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  remarks  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sion may  occur. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^_^ 

THE  OIL  COMPANIES  ARE  A  FOURTH 
LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  .EODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It 
has  been  announced  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  allow  the  merger  of 
Atlantic-Rlchfield  Oil  Co.  and  Sinclair 
Oil  Corp.,  the  10th  and  11th  largest  oU 
comptinles,  respectively,  in  the  United 
States.  The  new  firm  foimded  will  be 
the  coimtry's  sixth  largest  oil  company. 
A  civil  antitrust  suit  is  theoretically  kept 
allvft  because  the  Justice  Department 
continues  to  oppose  Atlantic-Rlchfield's 
acquisition  of  Sinclair's  crude  oil  re- 
fineries and  its  marketing  system  in  the 
Midwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Yet  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  this 
merger  will  now  become  an  established 
fact.  Once  spliced,  this  knot  will  not  be 
undone. 

So  another  milestone  is  passed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  formation  of  a  fourth 
level  of  government  in  this  Nation.  The 
oil  companies  have  tightened  the  noose 
another  notch  that  they  have  so  se- 
curely placed  around  the  neck  of  the 
American  public. 

On  all  levels  these  colossal  petroleum 
companies  have  thrown  a  shadow  across 
the  life  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Through  the  27 '/a -percent  oil  depletion 
allowance,  they  are  making  a  mockery 
out  of  the  Nation's  tax  system,  fastening 
an  ever-increasing  burden  upon  the 
lower  and  middle  income  taxpayer. 

They  drill  for  oil  anywhere  they  choose 
to,  disregarding  the  beauty  of  our  land 
and  the  balance  of  our  environment.  The 
disaster  that  even  now  continues  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  is  but  the  latest  atrocity 
peri>etrated  upon  the  ecology  of  America. 
They  have  an  economic  hammerlock 
upon  the  cost  of  energy  in  most  areas  of 
the  country,  prohibiting  the  entry  of  any 
new  source  of  fuel  that  might  lower  prices 
even  the  slightest  amount  for  the  average 
person  who  drives.  Blockage  of  the  free 
trade  zone  in  Maine  at  Machiasport  is 
only  the  most  recent  and  classic  example. 
Now.  after  one  administration  had  filed 
an  antitrust  suit  to  block  a  merger  which 
tightens  and  consolidates  their  death 
grip,  the  present  administration  allows 
that  merger  to  gain  de  facto  recognition. 
Of  course  the  oil  industry  gains,  and  its 
profits  will  again  soar.  Only  the  people 
lose.  Only  the  drivers  of  cars  and  com- 
muters will  be  the  poorer  for  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  protest  the  action  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  allowing  this  fait 
accompli  by  the  oil  companies  involved. 
It  would  be  fascinating  indeed  to  find  out 
how  much  each  of  these  companies  paid 
in  taxes  over  the  past  few  years.  It  would 
be  revealing  in  the  extreme  to  discover 
what  fair  share  they  have  paid  into  the 
National  Treasury  to  merit  such  consid- 
eration as  they  have  now  received. 

Too  much  power  and  wealth  are  being 
concentrated  in  too  many  hands.  Too 
many  powerful  hands  have  too  many 
strategic  grips  upon  the  \vindplpe  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Americans. 


MORE  ON  THE  P-111 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.   PODELL.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   the 
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CowotissiOMAL  Rscofto  of  February  20, 
1969,  u  an  exteiuion  of  remarks,  I  took 
occasion  to  express  my  views  on  the 
P-111  aircraft.  My  remarks  were 
prompted  by  the  announcement  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  14.  1969. 
that  the  11th  F-lU  had  crashed  some- 
where in  the  Nevada  area. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  an- 
nounced the  loss  of  yet  another  P-1 1 1 .  By 
letter  of  February  24,  1969,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas's  12th 
Congressional  District  replied  to  my  re- 
marks, and  also  inserted  his  reply  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 

In  response  to  his  letter  I  have  now 
spelled  out  my  views  more  fully  in  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  so  that  the  Record  will  be 
complete.  I  am  inserting  my  remarks  as 
an  extension  of  these  remarlcs. 

My  letter  to  our  distlngiiished  col- 
league follows: 

Hon.  JIM  WmiOHT. 

U.S.  House  of  Bepreaentativea, 

Wa3hi90Um.  D.C. 

DsAk  Jm:  Tour  letter  of  February  34th 
concerning  the  P-111  aircraft  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. Prom  the  facts  cited,  I  gather  that 
you  draw  two  basic  conclusions:  first,  that 
compared  to  the  experience  with  other  fighter 
aircraft,  the  comparative  accident  record  of 
the  P-1  II  Is  not  unfavorable:  and  second, 
that  based  on  the  teatlmony  of  the  pUots 
who  have  fiown  the  P-111.  It  has  proven  to 
be  an  outstanding  aircraft. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  either  the  statistical  Information  you 
have  provided  or  the  enthtulastlc  reports  on 
the  aircraft  by  those  associated  with  the 
program.  The  trade  literature  has  been  re- 
plete with  material  of  this  kind,  much  of 
which  has  found  Its  way  into  the  Congrea- 
aional  Record. 

In  looking  at  the  accident  record  of  the 
F-111  It  Is  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  com- 
parative statistics  and  examine  the  causes 
in  detail.  You  are  certainly  familiar  with 
this  whole  story  (so  admirably  summarized 
by  Senator  McCleUan  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  27,  1908) ,  and  I  will  not 
repeat  It  here.  Let  me  only  say  that  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  only  one  of  these  losses 
has  been  due  to  pilot  error.  Others  are  at- 
tributable to  such  causes  as:  "structural 
failure  of  speed  brake:  weapons  bay  gun 
caused  fire;  control  lost  due  to  Jamming  by 
■•alant  tube  or  to  broken  actuator  rod:  fail- 
ure in  the  control  system."  Potentially,  of 
course,  the  most  serious  defect  showed  up 
during  a  fatigue  test  In  August  1968  when  a 
crack  developed  In  the  steel  fitting  which 
sustains  the  movable  wings,  a  finding  which 
led  to  the  temporary  grounding  of  all  P-lll's 
pending  further  Investigation. 

No  one  can  say  whether  this  potentially 
critical  weakness  in  the  P-111  might  have 
been  obviated  if  the  civilian  leadership  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  followed  the 
tMommendatlon  of  the  Air  Porce  Source 
Salectlon  Board  which  would  have  provided 
a  titanium  fitting  for  this  purpose,  a  recom- 
mendation subsequently  concurred  in  by  all 
the  senior  Air  Porce  and  Navy  officers  in- 
volved In  the  source  selection.  In  overriding 
the  recommendation  of  the  Air  Porce  Selec- 
tion Bocu-d,  It  was  argued,  inter  alia,  that  the 
use  of  titanium  for  this  purpose  represented 
an  unacceptable  technological  risk.  The  same 
was  said  with  respect  to  the  prop>osed  use  of 
thrust  reversers  In  the  rejected  design.  Yet 
both  of  these  developments  were  subse- 
quently proven  out. 

Little  purpose  would  be  served  by  reciting 
here  the  whole  sorry  history  of  this  mis- 
begotten   aircraft.    The    "Sad    Story   of   the 


TPX"  has  been  set  forth  on  frequent  oc- 
casion over  the  course  of  the  past  5  years, 
with  the  speech,  under  that  title,  by  Senator 
Curtis  In  the  Congrettional  Record  of  Octo 
ber  3,  1988  being  the  most  recent  example. 
Let  me  only  note  that  in  assessing  blame  for 
this  fiasco,  there  is  no  need  to  point  the 
finger  at  any  particular  source;  there  Is 
plenty  to  go  around.  Prom  the  deferral  by 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  of  the  origi- 
nal TFX  program  proposed  by  the  Air  Force 
In  April  1960:  through  the  decision  to  en- 
force "conunonality"  In  an  Air  Porce  and 
Navy  fighter,  and  dlaallowal  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Mlssileer  for  fieet  air  defense; 
through  the  source  selection  process  which 
reflected  a  management  philosophy  which 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  cost  and  too 
little  emphasis  on  performance;  to  the  situa- 
tion we  find  today,  in  which  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  Senator  Symington, 
has  suggested  In  a  speech  carried  in  the 
CongreasiOTial  Record  of  October  8,  1068  that 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  can- 
celling the  entire  F-111  program; — this  en- 
tire history  can  only  lead  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  is  wrong  In  the  way 
we  are  handling  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  military  aircraft. 

Let  me  only  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  If  the  original  1960 
Air  Porce  and  Navy  proposals  to  develop  the 
TFX  and  the  Mlssileer  had  been  approved, 
we  would  be  far  better  off  on  all  counts 
than  we  are  today.  We  would  have  had  su- 
perior aircraft,  at  an  earlier  time,  and  at  less 
cost:  and  we  would  have  been  able  to  buy 
more  of  them.  It  seems  Inexcusable  to  me 
that  we  should  fritter  away  precious  develop- 
ment leadtime  through  managerial  inepti- 
tude at  the  same  time  that  we  pay  lip- 
service  to  the  importance  of  staying  ahead 
In  the  technological  race.  The  advances  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  new  aircraft  during 
this  period  that  the  United  States  has  been 
bogged  down  in  the  P-111  must  be  of  concern 
to  all  of  us,  with  Senator  Symington  again 
leading  the  way  in  pointing  out  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  predicament  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

Nor  do  I  Intend  to  explore  at  length  your 
favorable  assessment  of  the  P-1 11  based  on 
the  testimonials  of  the  men  who  have  flown 
the  aircraft.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that 
these  men  would  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
plane,  or  that  Senators  Cannon,  Muskie,  and 
Ooldwater,  and  Congressman  Robert  Price 
and  yourself  should  be  Impressed  with  their 
testimony.  The  only  thing  that  would  have 
surprised  me  is  if  they  had  not  been  enthusi- 
astic. No  one  questions  the  proposition  that 
the  F-111  has  many  characteristics  that  rep- 
resent a  marked  advance  over  other  fighters 
for  the  deep  interdiction  role  under  all  con- 
ditions of  visibility.  But  as  suggested  above, 
there  Is  likewise  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  state  of  the  art  would  be  even  more 
advanced  today,  and  operational  capabilities 
would  be  greater,  had  we  pursued  other  paths 
of    development 

X  would  remind  you  also  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  Air  Porce  would  wish 
to  convey  any  Impression  other  than  a  fav- 
orable one  toward  the  F-111.  "What  else  Is 
there  to  buy?"  For  the  present,  it  Is  either 
the  F-lll  or  nothing.  This  same  disposition 
was  previously  demonstrated  in  Cong^res- 
slonal  testimony  by  the  Navy  prior  to  can- 
cellation of  the  P-1 1  IB,  despite  the  known 
Navy  objections  to  the  program  during  the 
entire  course  of  its  development.  I  would 
fully  expect  that  Air  Force  witnesses  would 
do  likewise  during  the  upcoming  hearings, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  evaluate  such  testimony  in  the 
light  of  the  known  constraints  under  which 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  are  required 
to  testify.  In  this  connection,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
of  February  16.  1968.  in  which  It  la  reported 


that  the  Air  Force  was  under  Instructions, 
according  to  a  Defense  Department  source, 
"not  to  bad  mouth  the  P-1 11  A,  probably 
because  of  the  Air  Force's  responsibility  for 
the  basic  design  of  the  over-all  F-111  sys- 
tem and  (Air  Porce  Secretary  Harold) 
Brown's  role  In  pushing  the  proposal  through 
the  Defense  Department.  There's  a  lot  of  dis- 
content alx>ut  the  Air  Porce  plane  that  you 
Just  won't  hear  In  public." 

Just  a  final  word  In  connection  with  the 
culpability  of  the  contractor  in  the  case  of 
the  P-111.  Because  a  Judgment  of  this  kind 
la  essentially  a  subjective  matter,  pursuing 
the  question  further  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose. I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  read 
the  article  that  appeared  in  the  September 
30,  1968  issue  of  Barron's  entitled,  "Oeneral 
Dynamics  Owes  the  Nation  an  Accounting." 
The  essential  conclusion  of  the  article  was 
that  "by  brazenly  overselling  the  virtues  of 
the  airplane  to  shareholders  as  well  as  to  the 
U.S.  public,  and  by  Ignoring  Its  palpable  de- 
fects, corporate  management  may  have  over- 
stepped not  merely  the  bounds  of  propriety 
but  also  the  confines  of  the  federal  securi- 
ties laws."  In  inserting  the  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  7, 1968,  Sen- 
ator Symington  expressed  his  agreement. 

In  this  reply  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
refer  to  certain  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  As  you  are  well  aware,  others,  In  both 
Houses,  who  have  opposed  the  F-111  since 
Its  Inception  could  have  been  cited.  While 
I  recognize  your  own  great  personal  Interest 
In  this  matter  (witness  your  many  insertions 
in  the  Congressional  Record  through  the 
years  of  material  reflecting  favorably  on  the 
P-111),  I  am  sure  you  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  many  distin- 
guished Senators  who  have  opposed  the  F-1 II 
have  done  so  because — to  use  your  expres- 
sion— they  are  "headline-hungry  |x>lltlcians." 
Their  concern  for  national  security  is  no 
less  genuine  than  your  own.  and  I  assume 
that  you  had  no  intention  of  suggesting 
that  opposition  to  the  F-111  is  politically 
motivated. 

Normally.  I  would  consider  a  letter  such  as 
this  to  be  a  completely  personal  matter.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  you  saw  fit  to  Insert  your 
letter  to  me  In  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
am  doing  likewise  so  that  the  exchange  will 
be  complete.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
exposition  of  our  differing  views  may  help 
to  throw  further  light  on  the  issues  involved 
in  the  F-111  so  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  Judge 
the  correct  course  for  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  feel  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  me  to  retract  my  prior  state- 
ment although  should  I  be  convinced  to  the 
contrary  I  will  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Bertram  L.  Podeu.. 
Member  of  Congress. 


PODELL  CALLS  FOR  ABOLI-nON  OF 
HUAC'S  SUCCESSOR  COMMITTEE- 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  ai  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  to  abolish 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity as  I  was  unable  to  get  the  floor  to 
submit  this  resolution  on  February  18, 
1969.  when  the  fate  of  the  former  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  was 
being  debated.  My  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  seeking  to  abolish  HUAC's  successor— 
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House  Committee  on  Internal  Security- 
are  as  follows: 

My  reasons  derive  from  the  very  char- 
acter of  our  Grovemment.  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  establish  by  law  an  order  of 
rights  and  of  obligations  corresponding 
to  those  rights.  The  executive  branch  has 
the  duty  to  enforce  obligations  by  appre- 
hending and  prosecuting  those  who  vio- 
late the  rights  of  others.  The  Judiciary 
has  the  duty  to  protect  rights  by  deter- 
mining in  the  light  of  known,  standing 
laws  whether  violations  of  rights  have 
occurred  and  by  imposing  penalties  on 
those  guUty  of  violating  the  rights  of 
others. 

Our  Constitution  carefully  separates 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
powers  to  insure  that  people  will  be  gov- 
erned impartially  by  laws  of  a  general 
character.  The  separation  of  powers  is 
meant  to  guarantee  that  people  are  se- 
cured in  their  rights  against  arbitrary 
abuse  of  power.  In  No.  47  of  the  Federal- 
ist, James  Madison  declared: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judiciary,  in  the  same  hands, 
whether  of  one.  a  few,  or  many,  and  whether 
hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective,  may 
justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of 
tjrranny. 

Our  legal  order  of  rights  and  duties 
must  be  maintained  ultimately  not  by 
force  primarily  but  by  the  people's  con- 
sensus regarding  the  nature  of  rights.  It 
is  precisely  against  this  consensus  among 
the  American  people  that  the  Commu- 
nists aim  their  attack  in  order  to  bring 
people  to  see  things  differently  and 
thereby  to  give  rise  to  what  they  call 
"revolutionary  consciousness." 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee from  its  beginning  sought  to  counter- 
attack by  exposing  Communist  propa- 
ganda activities.  It  strengthened  itself 
for  the  counterattack  by  taking  over 
powers  which  are  executive  and  judicial. 
The  Internal  Security  Committee  which 
replaces  HUAC  Is  sure  to  do  the  same. 

The  committee  seeks  to  absolve  itself 
of  the  charge  that  it  concentrates  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  powers  in 
Its  own  hands  by  disclaiming  any  purpose 
of  punishing  individuals.  It  claims  only 
the  purpose  of  exposing  subversive  ac- 
tivities. It  has,  in  fact,  punished  many  in- 
dividuals. It  has  punished  them  by  caus- 
ing them  to  suffer  community  rejection 
and  loss  of  jobs.  Nor  is  the  committee 
justified  by  the  fact  that  one  or  several 
or  all  of  the  individuals  punished  may 
have  been  Commimists.  It  is  not  the 
fimction  of  Congress  to  punish  anyone. 
The  Constitution  forbids  legislative  pun- 
ishment— punishment  by  a  so-called  bill 
of  attainder.  Nor  is  anyone  to  be  pe- 
nalized except  for  violating  a  general, 
standing  law.  The  committee  exercises  its 
subpena  power  to  compel  the  appear- 
ance of  individuals  in  order,  it  says,  to 
gage  the  need  for  additional  internal 
security  legislation:  it,  therefore,  compels 
individuals  to  appear  before  it  without 
reference  to  any  existing  statute,  that  is 
to  say,  arbitrarily.  Arbitrary,  legislative 
punishment  subverts  our  Constitution — 
the  separation  of  powers  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights — and  it  could  not  be  an  effective 
defense  against  internal  subversion  from 
other  quarters. 

Congress  has  provided  the  Justice  De- 


partment and  the  Federal  courts  with 
legislation  such  as  the  Espionage  and 
Sabotage  Act  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
adequate  to  maintain  our  internal  se- 
curity. The  Attorney  General  has  neces- 
sary authority  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
standing  law  against  anyone  who  acts 
overtly  to  destroy  the  United  States.  And 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
authority  to  investigate  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, and  other  subversive  acts  against 
the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  stated  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  intends  "to  make  a  study  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  within  this  Nation,"  and 
that  the  committee  intends  to  investi- 
gate Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
The  committee  will  not  be  performing 
any  service  that  the  FBI  is  not  perform- 
ing better  and  in  a  fully  lawful  manner. 
In  discussing  the  1961  FBI  appropria- 
tion last  year  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee. Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said 
that  the  Bureau  was  zeroed  in  on  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  activities  and  groups, 
among  others:  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.;  demonstrations  protesting  U.S. 
intervention  in  Vietnam;  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society;  the  WEB  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America;  white  hate  groups; 
Klan-type  organizations;  the  Minute- 
men;  militant  black  nationalist  groups; 
racial  disturbances;  and  espionage. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Hoover  reported  to 
Attorney  General  Clark  about  what  went 
on  at  an  SDS  convention  at  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  Speaking  of  a  closed-door  woi*- 
shop,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

The  participants  discussed  various  devices 
which  might  be  developed  for  use  in  planned 
attacks  on  Selective  Service  facilities  and  In 
connection  with  other  forms  of  violent  dem- 
onstrations. They  explored  the  use  of  com- 
bustible materials  and  the  various  types  of 
bombs  which  could  be  devised  to  destroy 
communications  and  plumbing  systems  of 
strategic  buildings. 

They  even  discussed  the  finer  points  of 
firing  Molotov  cocktails  from  shotguns,  as 
well  as  similar  forms  of  so-called  defense 
measures  which  could  be  used  In  defiance  of 
police  action. 

On  the  record,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
FBI  is  well  able  to  keep  our  Government 
informed  about  threats  to  our  internal 
security. 

But  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity is  incapable  of  defending  us  against 
the  Communist  assault  on  the  consensus 
of  the  American  people  regarding  the 
nature  of  rights.  This  consensus  is  the 
ultimate  support  of  our  Constitution  and 
of  our  legal  order.  It  has  its  existence  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  We  do  better, 
I  believe,  to  place  our  confidence  in  peo- 
ple's sense  of  values  than  in  a  legislative 
commmlttee  that  seeks  to  make  itself 
into  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury.  Speak- 
ing of  the  separation  of  powers,  George 
Washington  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette : 

That  these  Powers  .  .  .  are  so  distributed 
among  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Branches.  Into  which  the  general  Gov- 
ernment is  arranged,  that  It  can  never  be  In 
danger  of  degenerating  into  a  monarchy,  an 
oligarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  any  other  des- 
potic or  oppressive  form,  so  long  as  there 
shall  remain  any  virtue  in  the  body  of  the 
People. 


THE  SAGA  OF  KLEINDIENST'S 
STOPWATCH 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  this 
month  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
things  have  broken  al>out  even.  They 
have  lost  a  major  petroleum  merger  case, 
but  have  gained  a  new  time  recording 
system.  It  is  not  clear  which  of  these  is 
the  more  appalling;  but  since  I  will  have 
extensive  remarks  in  the  near  future 
concerning  the  Atlantic-Richfleld-Sin- 
clalr  merger  suit,  I  will,  at  this  time,  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  an  analysis  of  the 
handiwork  of  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  the  new  stop- 
watch approach  to  measuring  produc- 
tivity of  professional  personnel. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  has  circulated  a 
memorandum  to  each  of  the  attorneys 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
requiring  them  to  report  their  activities 
by  12-minute  segments.  Attached  to  the 
memorandum  is  a  10-page  document  en- 
titled "Instructions  for  Preparation  of 
Time  Sheets."  a  form  denominated  "De- 
partment of  Justice  Deck  Sheet,"  a  sec- 
ond form  denominated  "Department  of 
Justice  Attorneys  Daily  Time  Summary," 
three  pages  entitled  "Division  and  Sub- 
unit  Code  Sheet,"  one  page  entitled 
"Civil  Cause  and  Action  Codes,"  and 
seven  pages  of  "Activities  Dictionary." 

Mr.  Kleindienst's  master  plan  for 
achieving  greater  eflSciency  is  both  com- 
plex and  ingenious.  It  would  require  each 
attorney  to  write  down  the  "case  matter" 
or  other  items  for  which  he  had  spent 
each  12  minutes  of  his  day.  A  separate 
computation  is  to  be  made  for  matters 
taking  less  than  12  minutes,  which  Mr. 
Kleindienst  calls  "de  minimis  time"  and 
in  his  instructions  he  recommends — 

That  you  keep  a  tally  of  such  Items  on 
your  desk  sheet,  and  enter  the  total  In  the 
de  minimis  time  box  recorded  In  hours  and 
tenths;  i.e..  IVi  hours  is  01.5.  2  hours  is  02.0, 
24  minutes  Is  00.4,  etc. 

On  the  identification  of  what  the  indi- 
vidual lawyer  is  doing,  Mr.  Kleindienst's 
instructions,  while  voluminous,  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  limited  comprehensibllity, 
which  is  to  say.  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  Consider,  if 
you  will,  the  following:  There  is  a  five- 
digit  identification  for  the  division  and 
subunit  in  which  the  attorney  is  em- 
ployed, a  two-digit  identification  system 
for  the  type  of  litigation  on  which  the 
attorney  is  working  and  a  seven-page  list 
of  three-digit  codes  showing  the  precise 
nature  of  the  activity  such  as  "corre- 
spondence—legal," and  "requesting, 
guiding,   and   directing   investigations." 

Despite  the  use  of  10  digits  of  identifi- 
cation, there  still  appears  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  ambiguity  in  such  items  as  No. 
931.  "Special  assignments"  and  No.  972. 
"Processing  routine  cases  and/or  mat- 
ters." Again,  it  is  not  clear  what  distin- 
guishes No.  202.  "Conducting  own  inves- 
tigation activities"  and  No.  921.  "Con- 
ducting own  investigations."  It  is  difficult 
to  be  critical  of  the  drafter  of  the  list  as 
he  has  evidently  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
be  helpful  to  the  members  of  the  bar 
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employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
As  an  example,  in  Item  No.  307,  "Prepa- 
ration of  pleadings,"  the  accompanying 
parenthetical  material  helpfully  points 
out  that  pleadings  means  complaints,  an- 
swers, indictments,  and  so  forth. 

Frankly,  while  I  commend  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  item.  I  must  say  that  it  would 
appear  to  raise  some  questions  about  the 
personnel  policies  of  the  Department.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  it  was  entirely 
unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished practitioners  at  the  Department 
the  meaning  of  the  word  pleadings.  Let 
me  add  that  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
the  competence  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  lawyers — quite  the  contrary:  I 
feel  that  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having 
dedicated  and  expert  lawyers  serving  us 
In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
sort  of  situation  to  which  one  could  eas- 
ily take  affront  were  It  not  so  comical. 
Mr.  Klelndlenst's  memorandum  is  said 
to.app&.to  all  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys. Including  himself  and  the  As- 
sistant Attorneys  General.  He  apparently 
did  not  have  the  temerity  to  include 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  In  his  defini- 
tion of  'all."  even  though  the  memoran- 
dum did  underline  the  word. 

Many  portions  of  the  instructions  are 
clearly  eligible  for  an  award  for  excel- 
lence in  bureaucratise,  which  Is  to  say. 
utter  tiurgidity.  Consider  the  following: 

In  breaking  "^wn  your  day's  work  Into 
reportable  units.  If  you  work  on  different 
matters,  cases,  and  non-case  oriented  or  mass 
case  handling  activities  during  the  day  re- 
port each  and  enter  the  activity  and  time  U 
on  the  other  hand  you  are  performing  like 
activities  for  different  cases  and  matters  of 
an  Identical  type,  and  there  are  eight  or  less, 
report  them  separately,  but  If  there  are  be- 
tween nine  and  36.  list  the  proper  Identify- 
ing numbers  IB  an  uninterrupted  series.  If 
there  are  ovjr  36,  call  the  function  a  mass- 
case  handling  function. 

In  terms  of  practical  application,  this 
stopwatch  approach  to  «?reater  efficiency 
from  professional  staff  members,  the 
mind  boggles.  While  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  inter  alia  would  make  it  difH- 
cult  to  commend  the  White  House  on  the 
outstanding  nature  of  all  its  appoint- 
ments, still  one  must  concede  that  there 
have,  indeed,  been  thoroughly  outstand- 
ing individuals  named  to  some  key  posi- 
tions. One  such  example  is  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Antitrust  Richard 
McClaren.  Consider,  if  you  will,  our  Mr. 
McClaren  ensconced  at  his  duly  impres- 
sive subcabinet  desk  analyzing  the  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  U.S.  Widget  and  the 
General  Snooze  Corp.— applying,  as  his 
position  requires  him  to  do.  the  rather 
involved  criteria  of  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  considering  the  various,  alleg- 
edly anticompetitive  factors  involved  in 
the  merger  and  all  the  myriad,  relevant 
aspects  which  will  affect  the  economic 
future  and  Industrial  destiny  of  thou- 
sands of  people  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  McClaren. 
to  this  point,  is  in  compliance  with  "In- 
structions for  Preparation  of  Time 
Sheets,"  pursuant  to  Mr.  Kleindienst's 
instructions,  he  has  identified  the  ac- 
tivity he  is  performing  on  the  appropri- 
ate time  line  in  thrlorm  that  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  has  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  He.  likewise,  has 
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indicated  here  the  »iature  of  the  activities 
by  the  dictionary's  code.  This  took  some 
thought,  of  course,  since  it  was  not  clear 
whether  he  was  Requesting,  guiding  and 
directing  investigation."  item  201:  "Con- 
ducting own  investigation  activities." 
item  202:  or  performing  item  203,  "Re- 
view and  analysis  of  investigation  re- 
ports." Further,  as  the  day  wore  on.  Mr. 
McClaren  noted  that  he  seemed  to  be 
both  "Reviewing  work  performed  by  D.S. 
attorneys."  item  110:  and  work  "Per- 
formed by  or  in  legal  divisions  and 
offices. ■•  item  ill.  Furthermore,  there  was 
a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  per- 
haps what  he  was  really  doing  was  item 
306,  "Researching,  analyzing  legal- 
factxial  problems  and  developing  solu- 
tions." 

You  can  imagine  the  mounting  con- 
sternation encountered  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Claren as  he  slowly  realized  that  if  he 
were  to  stay  in  compliance  with  the 
memorandum  as  he  "performed  some 
other  activities  on  the  same  item,"  he  was 
to  add  them.  What  was  worse,  he  dis- 
covered that  when  he  stopped  working 
on  that  item  and  was  interrupted,  as  the 
telephone  seemed  to  do.  from  time  to 
time — item  103,  "Extended  telephone 
contact — legal" — he  was  required  to  note 
the  time  this  took  place  and  draw  a  ver- 
tical line  down  through  the  appropriate 
column  to  the  appropriate  time  line."  He 
then  discovered  that  he  had  to  identify 
the  next  item  on  which  he  had  started 
working  in  the  same  manner.  Only  be- 
cause of  Mr.  McClaren's  substantial  in- 
tellectual capacity,  was  he  able  to  devote 
as  much  time  to  the  problems  of  U.S. 
Widget  as  he  was  to  Mr.  Klelndlenst's 
timetable.  I  think  he  deserves  all  our 
commendations. 

If  this  is  an  economj'  move,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  attain  greater  efficiency,  this, 
too.  presents  some  interesting  problems. 
There  are  currently  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  2.076  attorneys— 
as  of  January  27.  1969 — the  Depart- 
ment gives  me  the  figure  of  $16,500  as  its 
best  estimate  of  the  average  annual  sal- 
ary. For  a  50-week  year,  this  is  $330  a 
week.  A  5-day  week  brings  this  to  a 
daily  pay  of  $8.25  an  hour.  It  will.  Mr. 
Kleindienst  assures  us.  take  not  in  ex- 
cess of  15  minutes  a  day  to  fill  out  the 
form.  I  am  informed  by  a  number  of 
those  who  will  have  to  do  the  reporting 
that  half  an  hour  understates  the  time 
Involved.  But.  in  the  sense  of  charity 
one  should  exlilbit  when  dealing  with  a 
new  administration,  let  us  accept  for  the 
purpose  of  computation  Mr.  Klien- 
dlenst's  figure.  The  wage  for  15  minutes 
is  $2.06.  This  multiplied  by  the  niunber 
of  employees.  2.076.  gives  a  daily  cost  of 
$4,276.56.  The  weekly  cost  would  be  five 
times  that  or  $21,382.80.  The  annual  cost 
would  be  52  times  this  or  $1,111,905.60 
unless,  of  course,  one  prefers  to  accept 
the  estimate  of  those  employees  who  say 
it  would  be  double  this  or  $2,223,811.20. 
Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the  enormity 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  turning 
itself  into  some  sort  of  time-study  anal- 
ysis apparatus.  If  there  are  to  be  mounds 
of  reporting  forms,  2,076  each  day. 
clearly  then  someone  at  the  highest  level 
must  read  them.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
one  would  require  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  complete  a  form  which  would 
be  analyzed  by  a  GS-7.  Thus,  one  may 


anticipate  In  the  near  future  an  Office 
of  Time  Research  or,  perhaps  logically, 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Per- 
sonnel Timekeeping  Practices. 

The  vast  number  of  vital  problems 
facing  our  society  today — it  Is,  I  think, 
clear  that  the  very  able  lawyers  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  can  best 
serve  our  people  if  they  are  not  burdened 
with  this  type  of  sophomoric  nonsense.  If 
there  are  a  few  incompetent  or  unpro- 
ductive attorneys  on  the  staff — fire 
them — do  not  burden  the  entire  agency 
in  this  manner. 

If  Mr.  Kleindienst  and  his  colleagues 
win  provide  the  leadership,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  flexibility  demanded  by  our 
present  circumstances,  they  will,  I  am 
sure,  discover,  in  short  order,  that  their 
loyal  employees  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  its  importance 
and  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  place  the  "Instructions  for 
Preparation  of  Time  Sheets"  and  the 
accompanying  documents  In  the  Rkcord 
following  my  remarks,  together  with  two 
articles  on  this  subject  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  2  and  March  5: 

Instructions  roa  PREPAaxTioN  or  Tnci 
SHrrrs 

I.   TnCZ   RKCOROINO   DESK    SHKCT 

Vm  of  this  form  Is  optional  but  Is  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  accuracy.  If  you 
can  record  all  required  time  in  yovir  Attor- 
neys Dally  Time  Summary  Sheets  without 
using  this  form,  please  disregard  It. 

When  you  start  working  on  a  case,  matter 
or  other  Item.  Identify  the  Item  on  the  ap- 
propriate time  line  and  indicate  the  activity 
you  perform  in  the  column  provided  for  that 
purpoee.  Activity  must  be  Indicated  here 
either  by  dictionary  code  or  verbal  descrip- 
tion. If  you  perform  some  other  activities  on 
the  same  Item,  please  add  them.  When  you 
stop  working  on  this  item  or  are  interrupted, 
note  the  time  this  takes  place  and  draw  a 
vertical  line  down  through  the  first  column 
to  the  appropriate  time  line.  Then  Identify 
the  next  Item  you  start  working  on  in  the 
same  manner.  Similarly  Identify  the  activity 
and  repeat  the  process  throughout  the  day. 
keeping  track  of  your  time  as  you  go. 

If  you  are  working  outside  of  your  office 
or  where  you  do  not  have  the  desk  sheet 
available  enter  such  time  and  activities  when 
you  return.  Note  the  times  you  take  leave  or 
perform  functions  which  are  classified  as  de 
minimis  time  (which  will  be  defined  later 
on) .  If  you  do  any  work  In  hours  other  than 
the  hours  Indicated  on  the  desk  sheet,  enter 
that  Information  In  the  spaces  provided  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  using  this  sheet  as  an  Information 
source,  as  well  as  your  dally  diary,  case  files, 
tickler  cards,  or  other  materials  you  use, 
complete  the  Dally  Time  Summary.  Sum- 
marize all  time  so  that  there  is  only  one  Une 
taken  on  the  Dally  "Hme  Summary  for  each 
Item.  When  your  Dally  Time  Summary  Is 
prepared,  destroy  the  desk  sheet. 

n.    ATTOBNET'8   OAILT   TIME    8UMMAKT 

The  following  Instructions  are  geared  to 
the  various  reporting  boxes  and  columns  on 
this  form: 

1.  Attorney's  Name. — Last  name  first. 

2.  Attorney's  Identification  Number.— ^li- 
ter the  6  digit  number  which  Is  your  Em- 
ployee Identification  Number  for  payroll  pur- 
poses. It  Is  on  the  Statement  of  Earnings 
which  accompanies  each  pay  check. 

3.  Organization. — Enter  the  3  digit  code 
which  Indicates  yoxu:  Division.  In  the  next 
box  for  sub-unit,  enter  the  code  Indicating 
same.  Leave  the  District  box  blank.  Codes 
are  on  an  attached  sheet. 

4.  Date. — Enter  the  year,  month  and  day 
In  that  order.  February  25.  1989  is  written 
as  :  69  :  02  :  25  : 
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6,  Po^e.— Enter  a  lln  the  page  box  if  your 
dally  time  record  Is  a  single  sheet.  If  more 
sheets  are  needed,  number  them  In  consecu- 
tive order  as  each  page  Is  begun.  Staple  mul- 
tiple sheets  together. 

6.  Leave  Time.— 11  you  take  either  annual 
or  sick  leave  during  any  day  when  you  are 
working,  enter  the  time  In  the  appropriate 
box.  If  you  take  leave  of  either  type  for  an 
entire  day  or  longer,  instruct  your  secretary, 
or  the  stenographer  who  handles  your  typing. 
to  enter  the  Information  at  the  top  of  the 
sheet  and  put  8  hours  of  leave  time  In  the 
leave  box.  All  leave  Is  to  be  recorded  In  whole 
hours  and  entered  with  a  decimal  preceding 
the  last  zero.  2  Hours.  Is  02.0,  4  hours  Is  04.0. 
ten  hours  Is  10.0.  etc. 

7.  De  Minimis  Time. — These  are  minor  In- 
terruptions or  minor  functions  which  If  re- 
corded as  time  applied  to  cases  or  matters 
would  result  In  an  excessive  amount  of  re- 
cording of  minor  Items.  Such  things  as  a 
short  telephone  call,  checking  a  cltetlon. 
looking  up  a  name  In  Martlndale.  or  another 
lawyer  coming  In  lor  a  short  discussion  of  one 
of  his  cases  are  In  this  category.  As  to  time, 
the  general  rule  to  apply  Is  anything  of  less 
than  12  minutes  duration  Is  de  minimis  time. 
It  Is  recommended  that  you  keep  a  tally  of 
such  Items  on  your  desk  sheet,  and  enter  the 
total  In  the  de  minimis  time  box  recorded  In 
hours  and  tenths;  I.e..  1V4  hours  Is  0.15.  2 
hours  Is  02.0,  24  minutes  Is  00.4,  etc. 

8.  IdentiUcatUm,  Column.— On  each  case 
and/or  matter,  If  It  has  come  In  from  the 
field  and  Is  Identified  by  a  complaint  num- 
ber If  criminal,  or  a  claim  number  If  clvU, 
Identify  It  by  that  number.  If  the  file  Is  Iden- 
tified only  by  a  DJ  Pile  Nximber,  enter  that. 
If  there  Is  a  choice,  enter  the  complaint  or 
claim  n\imber.  If  the  activity  Is  oriented  to 
a  specific  case  or  matter  and  there  Is  no  Iden- 
tifying number  to  use,  please  Indicate  that 
on  the  back  of  your  tlmesheet  and  put  a 
checkmark  In  the  "Remarks"  column. 

Whatever  number  Is  used,  the  first  digit 
must  be  written  in  the  column  farthest  to 
the  left  so  that  all  empty  spaces  In  the  col- 
umn are  to  the  right  of  number:  39746  U 
written 

BEaHEnDDDD 
If  the  activity  is  either  non-case  oriented 
or  mass-case  oriented,  simply  draw  a  hori- 
zontal line  across  this  column  In  the  space 
in  which  the  time  and  activity  Is  entered. 
A  non-case  oriented  function  Is  one  such  as 
doing  general  research  on  a  subject,  making 
legislative  recommendations,  performing  ad- 
ministrative functions,  or  training  other  at- 
torneys. A  mass-case  oriented  function,  on 
the  other  band,  Is  one  such  as  reviewing  each 
day  a  large  nximber  of  civil  cases  which  are 
being  handled  In  the  field,  or  handling  a 
large  group  of  similar  cases  or  matters  such 
as  Section  2410  Tax  liens,  or  small  civil 
claims,  or  reviewing  groups  of  foreclosures  on 
private  homes.  The  dictionary  of  activities 
which  Is  provided  lists  non-case  oriented  and 
mass-case  oriented  functions,  all  of  which  are 
coded  with  a  3  digit  code  beginning  with 
nine,  which  go  Into  the  activity  column.  As 
a  general  rule.  If  you  are  working  on  groups 
of  cases  like  this  at  a  rate  so  that  over  36 
would  be  handled  In  an  8  hour  day,  call  the 
function  a  mass-case  handling  function.  As 
work  la  done  on  differing  individual  cases 
and  matters  where  the  work  Is  In  excess  of 
12  minutes  duration,  the  case  or  matter  Is  to 
be  Identified  by  number  and  the  time  and  ac- 
tivity filled  In  on  each.  However,  there  is  a 
middle  groimd  between  theae  two  situations. 
An  attorney  could  be  processing  Dyer  Act 
cases  and  find  that  no  single  one  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  time.  If  on  his  desk  sheet  at  the 
end  of  the  day  he  finds  that  he  has  per- 
formed essentially  the  same  activities  for 
each  of  those  cases,  and  there  were  ten  of 
them,  and  the  total  time  Is  2.6  hours,  he  Is 
to  list  the  complaint  niimbers  In  a  series  on 
hlB  Summary  Time  Sheet  and  Indicate  the 
total  time  spent  on  the  last  line  of  the  series. 
"In  breaking  down  your  day's  work  into 


reportable  tmlts,  If  you  work  on  different 
matters,  cases,  and  non-case  oriented  or  mass 
case  handling  activities  during  the  day,  re- 
port each  and  enter  the  activity  and  time. 
If  on  the  other  hand  you  are  performing  like 
activities  for  different  cases  and  matters  of 
an  Identical  type,  and  there  are  eight  or  less 
report  them  separately,  but  If  there  axe  be- 
tween nine  and  36,  list  the  proper  Identifying 
numbers  In  an  uninterrupted  series.  If  there 
are  over  36,  call  the  function  a  mass-case 
handling  function." 

9.  V.S.  Code— Title— Section.— The  next 
two  columns  Identify  criminal  cases  and 
matters  by  type.  Enter  the  Title  and  Section 
of  the  U.S.  Code  for  the  offense  alleged,  or  for 
the  most  representative  offense  If  there  Is 
more  than  one.  Do  not  enter  U.S.  Code  num- 
bers for  definition  or  other  non-substantive 
sections  of  the  Code. 

10.  Civil — Cause  of  Action  Code. — Enter 
the  appropriate  cause  of  action  code  from 
the  code  sheet  provided. 

11.  Agency. — This  column  applies  only  to 
cases  or  matters  Identified  by  Civil  Cause  of 
Action  Codes  92  and  93— civil  claims.  It  Is 
necessary  that  those  be  further  Identified  by 
referring   agencies  which   are   coded   on   the 


ClvU  Cause  of  Action  code  sheet.  Leave  this 
column  blank  for  any  other  type  of  Item. 

12.  Type. — In  the  next  column  please  In- 
dicate whether  each  Item  which  Is  identified 
by  a  claim,  complaint  or  DJ  file  number  is 
a  case,  matter,  or  appeal  by  entering  a  1,  2,  3. 
respectively  on  the  proper  line. 

13.  Line  No.— In  this  column  enter  the 
number  of  the  horizontal  lines  on  the  sheet 
In  which  the  entries  appear  In  consecutive 
order  from  the  top.  If  six  Items  are  listed 
whether  they  be  cases  and /or  matters,  non- 
case  oriented  activities,  or  mass  case  oriented 
activities,  the  respective  lines  would  be  num- 
bered one  through  six.  However.  If  on  line 
two  you  should  start  the  series  of  ten  Dyer 
Act  cases  which  took  2.5  hours  described  In 
the  Identification  Section,  then  list  the  ten 
complaint  numbers  on  line  2  and  the  next 
nine  lines,  and  on  each  of  the  lines  on  which 
a  complaint  number  of  the  series  appears 
enter  the  number  2  In  the  line  number  col- 
umn. Enter  the  time  spent  on  the  series  and 
the  activity  on  the  line  on  which  the  series 
ends.  Do  not  break  up  a  series  by  other  Items 
In  the  time  sheet.  The  line  number  for  the 
first  entry  below  the  series  Is  3,  the  next  4, 
and  so  on. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  TIME  RECORDING  DESK  SHEET 


Date  . 


Time  of  day 

(10th  ol  hour  in  parenthesis) 


Case,  matter,  or  other  item 


Activity 


9:00(0). 
9:12(2). 


1:00(0). 
1:12(2). 
I:2«(<)- 


10:' 


11:12(2).. 
11:24(4). 
11:36(6). 


12:12(2). 
12i4(4). 
12:36(6). 
12:48(8). 

1:00(0). 

1:12(2). 

1 :24(4). 


24(. 
36(1 


1:36(6). 
1:48(8).. 
2:00(0). 
2:12(2). 
2:24(4). 
2:36(6). 
2:48(8). 
3:00(0). 
3:12(2). 
3i4(4). 


4:00(0). 
4:12(2). 
4.24(4). 
4:36(6). 
4:48(8). 
5:00(0). 
5:12(2). 
5:24(4). 
5:36(6). 
5:48(8). 
6:00(0). 


Use  box  below  tor  work  done  during  other  hours  of  the  day 
(Enter  beginning  and  ending  time  of  work  done  on  each  item  to  nearest  10th  of  hour) 


Time  of  day 

Case,  matter,  or  other  item 

Activity 

"" 

::::::::;:::::::::::"ii""""" 

14.  Activity. — ^A  dictionary  of  activities 
has  been  provided  Identified  by  3  digit  codes. 
Enter  the  code  which  exactly  or  substantially 
fits  the  activity  you  have  performed.  If  you 


have  performed  more  than  one  activity  on 
the  item,  list  additional  codes  on  the  lines 
below  In  the  code  column.  When  using  addi- 
tional lines  for  activity  codes,  draw  a  vertical 
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line  through  th«  ldentlflc«tlon  oolumn  from 
th»  IdentlflcAtlon  number  of  the  case  or  mut- 
ter to  the  line  on  which  the  Ust  activity 
code  for  It  appears.  When  using  additional 
Unee,  be  sure  to  skip  a  line  before  making 
the  next  Item  entry  to  prevent  confusion. 
Non-case  oriented  and  mass  case  oriented 
activities  all  begin  with  a  code  of  which  9  Is 
the  first  digit.  Where  you  enter  this  code 
there  should  be  no  claim,  complaint  or  DJ 
file  number  In  the  identification  column.  A 
horizontal  line  Is  to  be  placed  In  the  appro- 
priate space  Instead. 

IS.  Time. — Enter  the  total  time  spent  on 
each  case,  matter  or  mass  case  oriented  or 
non-case  oriented  item  In  hours  and  tenths. 
Two  hours  and  34  minutes  Is  entered  here  as 
Oa.4.  Three  hours  exactly  Is  entered  as  03  0. 
Ten  hours  exactly  Is  entered  as  10.0.  The  only 
exception  to  entering  time  per  each  Item  Is 
when  entering  the  time  for  Identical  work 
function  recording  In  series. 

18.  Generoi. — When  you  have  completed 
your  time  sheet  entries  for  the  day,  add  up 
all  of  the  time  Including  leave  and  de  mini- 
mis time  and  enter  the  total  In  the  appro- 
priate box  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  If  It 
i^pears  that  this  does  not  cover  your  com- 
plete day.  take  a  few  minutes  to  go  back 
over  yo^  diary,  the  desk  sheet,  and  your 
lUaii  an<f  fi&ve  your  secretary  rerlew  her  notes 


to  find  what  was  omitted.  Each  day's  time 
sheet  will  be  collected  by  nocu  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

If  you  are  In  travel  status,  or  conducting  a 
trial  or  for  some  other  reason  performing 
functions  where  you  do  not  return  to  your 
office  In  the  evening,  take  some  blank  time 
sheets  with  you  and  some  of  the  desk  sheets 
If  necessary  and  record  the  time  when  you 
have  finished  for  the  day.  Bring  your  com- 
pleted time  sheets  with  you  when  you  return 
to  the  office.  If  you  are  going  to  be  out  for 
more  than  1  week,  mall  the  completed  time 
sheets  for  the  week  to  your  secretary  each 
Friday  evening.  Record  total  time  In  hours 
to  tenths:  I.e..  08.2,  08.0, 10.6,  etc. 

17.  Travel  Time. — Report  travel  time  under 
code  906  of  the  activity  dictionary  where  per 
diem  Is  payable  whether  It  Is  caused  by  one 
or  several  cases  or  no  particular  case,  as  such 
time  Is  to  be  reported  as  a  separate  non-case 
oriented  activity  In  any  event.  However,  time 
spent  on  short  local  trip  or  trips  to  nearby 
cities  to  handle  a  specific  trial,  or  conduct 
an  Investigation  on  a  specific  case,  should  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  Indicated  substantive 
activity.  This  should  only  be  done  If  It  Is 
a  regular  part  of  your  activities,  and  no  per 
diem  la  paid.  The  same  applies  to  waiting 
time  in  court. 

18.  RemarkM. — It  la  understood   that  the 


dictionary  as  presently  written  may  not  cover 
all  activities  of  all  attorneys  and  there  may 
be  other  areas  where  the  reporting  procedures 
established  will  not  properly  relate  to  the 
work  done.  In  all  such  Instances  put  a  check 
mark  in  the  remarks  column  and  write  your 
remarks  on  the  back  of  your  time  sheet.  We 
would  also  appreciate  having  any  suggestions 
you  might  wish  to  make  or  observations  on 
the  entire  procedure  as  you  report  your  time. 
"Other  Activity"  categories  and  codes  have 
deliberately  been  excluded  from  the  diction- 
ary so  that  areas  where  the  dictionary  might 
be  Insufficient  will  be  pinpointed. 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  such  activi- 
ties please  Indicate  In  your  remark  recom- 
mendations of  additions  or  changes  In  the 
dictionary  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be 
reported  Is  frequent  and  reciirrlng.  Ultimate- 
ly, "other  activity"  categories  will  be  estab- 
lished but  they  will  be  limited  to  infrequent 
and  non-recurring  Items.  Also,  put  a  large 
check  mark  In  the  upper  left  hand  comer 
of  any  time  sheet  containing  a  remark  and 
advise  the  clerk  collecting  them  not  to  In- 
clude that  time  sheet  with  others  which  do 
not  contain  remarks. 

Your  Division's  administrative  officer  will 
advise  you  of  who  to  contact  In  the  Division 
If  you  have  any  questions. 

Rtport  2-606 
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ATTORNEYS  DAILY  TIME  SUMMARY 

- 

No. 

Attornsy  nam* 

4      AtteriMy  idant  No.      9 

Organization 

Dais 

Pafi 

10    Div.   12 

13  Sub.    14 

21     22 

1      •• 

15  Yr. 

17   Mo. 

19  Day 

1 

DM. 

Laavs  Uma 

a      Cods      50 

51  Time  53 

0 

1 

1 

Da  minimis  time 

« 

1 

9 

IdaetUicatioa 

CrimhMl 

40CivU 

45  Typo 

4< 

47 

4< 

50 

51 

TISM 

53 

23     OJ  Filo  No.                                                    33 

34 

U.S.  Code          39 

Cseasof 
Action 

Coda  41 

Aiancy      1  1.  Casa 
1  2.  Mat 

42             M  1  3.  App. 

Una  No. 

Activity 

Romarks 

Compiaint  No. 
ClsinNo. 

IMS 

31     SacthM 

1     '          ! 

1     '          1 



i 

1          1 

Total  Umo 
(sU  types) 

I 
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DIVISION 

isa    Tax  Division — ^Weld 

141    Civil  Division — Washington 


143    ClTll  Division— Field 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

DivisioiT  AND  Stjbuntt  Code  SHEET — Continued 

UUBUNIT 

01    Refund  trial  No.  2— Port  Worth  Office 

01  General  claims 

02  General  litigation 

03  Court  of  claims 

04  Appellate 

05  Patent 

06  Torts 

07  Fraud 

08  Judgment  and  collections  unit 

09  Admiralty  and  shipping 

01  Admiralty  field  office — New  Tork 

02  Admiralty  field  office — San  Prancisoo 

03  Customs — New  York 

04  Foreign  litigation  unit 
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148    CItU  Division — Office  of  Allen  Property 
161    Land  and  natural  resources  ■ 


161    Criminal  division 


171    Civil  rights  division 


Racord  all  time  in  houn  Is  Om  MSfert  tonOi.  2  hours  and  24  minulas  is  rocordad  (C4.  Wtioro  acUvity  codas  ara  usad  indieatini  non-caao  orisntsd  lunctions  or  mass  casa  procossini  draw  a 
horiiofltal  lina  throufh  tlia  Irst  column  in  tlia  appropriata  spaca. 

Dmnoif  AMD  Bvmvnn  Coat  Shsxt 
onmioif  suBUMiT 


038    Deputy  Attorney  Oenend 
131    Tax  Division — Washington 


01  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General — ^Appeals  and  SettlemenU 

02  Deputy   Assistant   Attorney   General — Criminal   and   General 

LltlgaUon 

03  Criminal 

04  General  Utlgatlon  > 

06  Appellate 
00  Review 

07  Deputy  AssUtant  Attorney  Genenl— Refund  Utlfatlon 
06  Court  of  Claims 

00  Administrative 

10  Utlgatlon  control  unit 

11  Research  and  digest  unit 
la  Refund  trial  No.  1 

13  Refund  trial  No.  2 

14  Refund  trial  No.  3 

18  Northern  and  Eastern  units  of  lltlsatton  saotlon 

10  Southern  and  western  units  of  Utlgatlon  section 


021 
065 
076 
095 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


01  General  Utlgatlon— water  resources 

02  General  Utlgatlon — other 

03  Land  acquisition — title 

04  Land  acquisition — condemnation 
06  Appellate — seabed  resources 

06  Appellate — other 

07  Indian  claims 

01  Administrative  ^  «  *       i 

02  Administrative  Regulation  Section— Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Unit  „ ,       __,. 

03  Administrative  RegiUaUon  Section— Selective  Service  Unit 

04  Appellate 
06     Fraud 

06  General  crimes 

07  Legislative  and  special  projects  ^ 

08  Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 

09  Organized  crime  and  racketeering— labor  unit 

10  Organized    crime    and    racketeering— gambling.    Uquor    and 
narcotics 

11  Organized  crime  and  racketeering — other 

01  Administrative 

02  Assistant  for  title  vn  Uttgatlon 
~                   03    Planning  and  coordination 

04  Assistant  for  title  VI  litigation 

06  Eastern  Utlgatlon 

06  Central  Utlgatlon 

07  Northeastern  litigation 

08  Southern  litigation 

09  Western  Utlgatlon 

01  Appeals  and  research 

03  Criminal 

03  Registration 

04  ClvU 

01  Administrative 

02  Director  of  Operations — Office 

03  Director  of  Policy  Planning — Office 

04  General  Utlgatlon 

05  Special  Utlgatlon 

06  Special  trial 

07  Trial 

08  AppeUate 

09  Economic 

10  Evaluation 

1 1  Judgment  and  enforcement 

12  Foreign  commerce 

13  PubUc  counsel  and  legislation 

01  Chicago  office 

02  Cleveland  office 

03  New  York  office 

04  PhUadelphla  office 

05  Los  Angeles  office 

06  San  Francisco  office 

Office  of  Legal  Cousel  

Pardon  attorney  

Board  of  parole  

Board  of  Immigration  appeals  

1  Indicates  State  and  local  unit. 

•  A  smaU  number  of  field  personnel  are  included  in  appropriate  subunlts.  _       ^      „^    „ „^^t^  rti^irtnn  coda  onlv  ^ 

(No^-ln  those  instances  where  your  subunlt  code  has  not  been  designated,  report;  under  the  appropriate  division  code  only.) 


181    Internal  security  division 


211    Antitrust  division — Washington 


212    Antltnist  Division— Field 


Civn.  Caxtsi  or  AcnoM  Coon 
01    ClvU  penalties  and  forfeitures  InvolTtng 
violations  of  laws  relating  to  ship  In- 
spection and  documentation 


02 


08 


ClvU  penalties  and  forfeitures  Involving 
violation  of  laws  relating  to  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation 

ClvU  penalUes  and  forfeitures  involving 


04 
05 


violation  of  laws  relating  to  water  pol- 
lution 

Admiralty 

ClvU  penalties  and  forfeitures  Involving 
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vloUUon  of  lAm  reUtlng  to  ship 
•afety 

08  Contract  actions,  otb«r  tban  negotiable 
inatrumenta 

12    Negotiable  instruments 

16  Frauds — referred  to  VjB.  Attorney  by 
Fraud  Section  of  the  Civil  Division 

21     Frauds — other  than  above 

24  Enforcement — Including  mandatory  In- 
junctions 

28    Narcotic  Addict  RebablllUtlon  Act 

28    Forfeitures 

33    tAnds — other  than  condemnation 

86    Land  Condemnation 

40    Patent 

44    PenalUes 

48  Tax  Actions  other  than  Lien  and  Fore- 
clostire  suits  under  Title  28  DSC  2410 

61  Tax  Actions — Lien  and  Foreclosure  under 

28  CSC  2410 

55  Torts   suits  In  which   United   States  Is 

plaintiff 

56  Torts  suiu   In  which   United  States  Is 

defendant 

67  Toru   suits   other    than   U^.    plaintiff/ 

defendant 
60     Veterans'  matters 

62  Judicial  foreclosure  by  government 

66  ClalBS  for  damage  to  government  prop- 
asty   other   than   that  Included  in  66 

66  Claims  for  damage  to  government  owned 
ships,  cargoes  and  other  maritime 
property 

68  Enforcement  of  foreign  Judgment 
72     Habeas  Corpus 

75  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064 

76  Application  for  Executive  Clemency 

81  Naturalization  proceedings — other  than 
cancellation  of  Naturalisation  s\ilts 

84     Cancellation  of  Naturalisation 

88     Miscellaneous  action 

01     Claims   for   conversion   of    Government 
property  other  than  ships,  cargoes,  or 
other  maritime  property 
In  addition  to  the  cause  of  action  code,  for 

claims  coded  '92"  or  "93""  only,  enter  the  re- 
ferral agency  code  in  "Agency"  column. 

92    Claims  for  civil  penalties  and  forfeitures 
referred  by 
010     Department  of  Agrlcvilture 
560    Federal    Communlcatlona    Com- 
mission 
680    Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

03    Claims  (excluding  Tort  Claims)  referred 
by 
010    Department  of  Agriculture 
123    Army   and   Air   Force   Kxchsnge 

Service 
540     ClvU  Service  Commission 
662    Federal  Housing  AdmlzUstratlon 
620     General  Accounting  Office 
812    Small  Business  Administration 
400     Treasury 
830     Veterans'  Administration 

94  Mortgage  foreclosure  where  United  States 
Is  Lienor 

05    Judicial  foreclosure  by  government 

07  Injunction  suits  under  Agriculture  Ad- 

justment Act 

08  Injunction    suits    under    Packers    and 

Stockyards  Act 
99    InjuncUon  suits  under  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act 
Acnvmxs  Dictiomabt 
I.  caas  un  Marm  oamrrxD  aciivitiss 
A.  General — At  any  stage  of  proceedinga 
Code  Activity 

101  Correspondence — Legal 

102  Conference — Legal 

103  Extended  telephone  contact — Legal 

104  Ualson  with  press  and  civic  associations 

105  Liaison  with  "client"  Federal  Agencies 

106  Liaison  with  State  and  local  agencies 

107  Interstate  compacts  and  similar  Inter- 

governmental matters 

108  Liaison — Interdlvlslonal 

109  Counseling  and  advice  to  U.S.  attorneys 

and  others 

110  Review    of    work    performed    by    U.S. 

attorneys 


111  Renew  of  work  performed  by  or  In  legal 

divisions  and  offices 

112  Settlement      negotiations      and      con- 

ferences 

113  Settlements — Preparation     of     memo- 

randa or  correspondence 

114  Considering    or    evaluating    offers    In 

compromise 
116    Preparation  of  reports 

B.  Investigative 

201  Requesting,     guiding,     and     directing 

Investigations 

202  Conducting  own  Investigation  activities 

203  Review   and   analysis   of   Investigation 

reports 

204  Grand  Jury  Investigation 

206    Counseling     Investigators — Extradition 
and  other  activities 

C.  Preparation 

1.  UUgatlon  Oriented  Activities 

301  Contact  with  complainants 

302  Locating,    selecting,    and    Interviewing 

witnesses 
SOS    Processing  agency's  requests  for  lltlga- 

Uon 
304    Processing   requests   for   authority   to 

dismiss  indictments 
306     Researching,  analysing  and  reporting  on 

specific  points  of  law 

306  Researching  and  analysing  legal-factual 

problems  and  developing  solutions 

307  Preparation  of  pleadings    (complaints, 

answers.  Indictments,  etc.) 

308  Preparation  of  memoranda  of  law 

309  Preparation  of  trial  briefs 

310  Attendance  at  arraignments 

311  Attendance  at  Grand  Jury  presentments 

2.  Nonimgstlon  Oriented  Activities 

320  Reviewing  title  evidence 

321  Preparation  of  preliminary  title  opinion 
323    Preparation  of  final  title  opinion 

D.  Pretrial  and  motion  practice 

401  Preparation  of  documents  in  support  of 

or  opposition  to  motions  addressed  to 
pleadings 

402  Preparation  of  documents  In  support  of 

or  opposition  to  motions  addressed  to 
the  merits 

403  Argument  of  motion 

404  Taking  of  depositions 

406     Other  discovery  proceedings 
406    Pretrial   hearing,   conference,  or  argu- 
ment 

S.  Trial 

601  Trial  before  U.S.  Commissioner 

602  Jury  trial — Federal  court 

503  Nonjury  trial — Federal  court 

504  Jury  trial — State  or  local  court 

505  Nonjury  trial — State  or  local  cotirt 

506  Miscellaneous  hearings 

507  Preparation  of  documents  necessary  to 

conduct  of  trial  (requests  to  charge, 
etc.) 

508  Preparation  of  exceptions  to  Commis- 

sioner's reports  and  briefs 
500    Preparation  of  exceptions — Other 
610    Analysis  and  summarization  of  testi- 
mony, evidence  or  records 
P.  Posttrial  motion  practice 

601  Preparation  of  documents 

602  Argument 

G.  Postjudgment  collection  activities   (civil 
judgmenti  and  fines) 

701  Negotiation — Reaching  agreement  with 

debtor  as  to  amount,  method  of  pay- 
ment. Installments,  etc. 

702  Servicing — lime   spent    reviewing    ac- 

counts including  requests  for 
changes  In  repayment  conditions, 
contacting  debtors  and  determining 
future  efforts 

703  Evaluation — Determine   whether   debts 

should  be  compromised  or  closed  as 
uncollectible 

704  Conduct  of  Supplementary  proceedings 

against  debtor,  his  property,  or  bis 
legal  Interests 


H.  Appellate 

801  Reviewing  opinions  of  lower  courts  and 

recommending  whether  or  not  ap- 
peal  should  be   taken 

802  Preparing  memoranda  to  the  Solicitor 

General  recommending  for  or  against 
appeal  to  Federal  or  state  appellate 
courts,  for  filing  briefs  amicus  curiae 
and  petitions  for  rehearing  en  banc 

803  Preparing  memoranda  to  the  Solicitor 

General  recommending  for  or  against 
certiorari 

804  Preparing    petitions    for   writ    of   cer- 

tiorari or  Jurisdictional  statements 

805  Preparing  briefs  In  opposition  to  peti- 

tions for  certiorari  or  motions  to  dis- 
miss or  afllrm 

806  Preparing  briefs  on  the  merits  In  court 

of  appeals  cases 

807  Preparing  briefs  on  the  merits  In  state 

appellate  court  cMee 

808  Preparing  briefs  on  the  merits  in  Su- 

preme Court  cases 

809  Reviewing  briefs  In  opposition  to  pe- 

titions for  certiorari  or  motions  to 
dismiss  or  affirm 

810  Reviewing   petitions    for   certiorari    or 

Jurisdictional  statements 

811  Reviewing   briefs   on   the   merits — any 

court 

812  Preparing  or  reviewing  petitions  for  re- 

hearings  en  banc  In  Court  of  Appeals 
cases 

813  Preparing  or   reviewing   any   appellate 

documentation  other  than  that 
specified  above 

814  Preparation  for  oral  argument 

815  Arguing  appeals  In  any  Federal  appel- 

late court 

816  Arguing  appeals  in  any  State  appellate 

court 

817  Preparing   responses    to    ball    applica- 

tions, requests  for  stays,  requests  for 
extensions  of  time,  miscellaneous  mo- 
tions and  other  procedural  steps  an- 
cillary to  the  appeal 

818  Conferring  with  other  offices  and  di- 

visions on  appellate  policy  positions 

n.  OTHXB  ACTIVTTIXS 

A.  Noncase  oriented 
1.  Nonlsglslatlvs 

001  Oeneral  administration — Reports,  budg- 

etary functions.  PPBS.  Personnel,  etc. 

002  Supervising — Work  planning,  assigning 

and  follow-up  of  work  done  by  sub- 
ordinate attorneys,  coordinating  with 
other  sections,  and  other  duties  asso- 
ciated with  the  orderly  performance 
of  the  professional  staff 

003  Review   of   and   reply   to   citizen,  con- 

gressional. White  House,  or  other 
non-agency  inquiries 

904  Other  correspondence — legal  and  non- 
legal 

005  Travel  (covering  periods  for  which  per 
diem  Is  payable) 

906  Conferences — legal  and  nonlegal 

907  Responding   to  inquiries   from,   main- 

taining liaison  with,  and  counseling 
other  Federal  agencies 

908  Analysis    and    comment    on    proposed 

rulings,  policy  positions,  recommen- 
dations for  prosecution,  regiilations. 
and  other  actions  of  Federal  agencies 

909  Advising  U.S.   attorneys  or  other  De- 

partment attorneys  on  policy  and 
procedure 

910  Liaison  with  State  and  local  agencies 

911  Liaison  with   press,  civic,  and  profes- 

sional organizations 

912  Delivering  speeches  and  speech  prepara- 

tion 

913  Preparation  of  handbooks,  manuals,  and 

other  Instructional  or  descriptive  ma- 
terials 

914  Training  attorneys  and  others 

915  Attending  training  sessions 

916  Professional  development — keeping  cur- 

rent with  legal  publications  and 
changes  In  the  law 
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017  Researching  and  analysing  legal-factual 

problems  and  developing  solutions 

018  Preparation  of  legal  memoranda,  pros- 

ecutive or  otherwise 
010    Contact  with  complainants,  actual  or 
potential 

920  Requesting,  guiding  and  directing  In- 

vestigatloos 

921  Conducting  own  Investigations 

922  Review   and   analysis   of   Investigation 

reports 

923  Counseling  Investigators  and  other  non- 

attorneys 

924  Interviewing,    report   preparation    and 

other  activities  re  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
munity Observation  function 

925  Consultation,  conferences,  site  Inspec- 

tion and  other  activities  re  ClvU 
Rights  Community  Counselling  func- 
tion 

926  Preparation  of  formal  opinions  of  At- 

torney General 

927  Preparation      of       Intra-departmental 

opinions 
028    Preparation  of  Informal  opinions 
020    Review  of  Executive  orders,  proclama- 
tions, regulations,  and  similar  Items 

930  Review    of    departmental    regulations, 

orders,  and  similar  Items 

931  Special  assignments 

2.  Legislative 

950  Liaison  with  Congress,  BOB  and  other 

agencies,  and  divisions  re  legislation. 

951  Review  of  pending  or  proposed  legisla- 

tion 
962    Preparation  of  reports  on  legislation 
053     Appearance  before  committees 
964    Drafting   of   proposed    legislation   and 

supporting  materials 

955  Preparation  of  testimony  for  hearings 

956  Consulting  with  noncongressional  ad- 

visory bodies 
B.  Mass  case  oriented  functions 

960  Conferences — Legal  and  procedural 

961  Review  of  work  performed  by  U.S.  at- 

torneys 

962  Review  of  work  performed  by  divisions 

963  Attendance  at  arraignments 

964  Attendance  at  grand  Jury  presentments 

965  Attendance     at     U.S.     Commissioner's 

trials 

966  Processing  of  unnumbered  preliminary 

matters  by  subject 

967  Negotiation  of  Judgment  or  fine  pay- 

ment        methods.  Installments, 

amounts,  etc. 

968  Servicing  of  Judgment  or  fine  payment 

accounts,  contacting  debtors  and  de- 
termining future  efforts 

969  Evaluation  of  outstanding  Judgments 

for  closing  as  uncoUectlble 

970  Processing  section  2410  tax  Hens 

971  E^valuatlng  and  processing  requests  for 

authority  to  dismiss  Indictments 

972  Processing  routine  cases  and/or  matters 

(specify  type  by  entering  title  and 
section  if  criminal,  or  cause  of  action 
If  civil  In  proper  column  on  time- 
sheet.) 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5.   1969] 

Justice  To  Takx  Tnu  To  Baixr  Timxkxxpehs 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

The  Justice  Department  will  spend  1575 
attorney  hours,  beginning  today,  to  explain 
Its  new  system  for  making  more  efficient  use 
of  Its  attorneys'  time. 

That  system — by  which  Justice  attorneys 
have  been  told  to  clock  themselves  at  12- 
mlnute  intervals — was  said  to  involve  pro- 
cedures that  would  take  less  tban  15  min- 
utes of  each  attorney's  dally  time. 

To  explain  the  system,  90-mlnute  sessions 
have  been  scheduled  to  brief  the  1050  attor- 
neys involved. 

"That's  1575  man  hours,"  one  attorney 
told  The  Washington  Post  yesterday.  "And 
each  attorney  earns  between  $8  and  (10  an 
hour.  Just  figure  what  this  ridiculous  sys- 


tem Is  costing  taxpayers  even  before  It  has 
begun." 

A  memorandum,  announcing  seven  90- 
mlnute  sessions  so  that  all  attorneys  can  at- 
tend, was  circulated  yesterday  and  signed 
by  Leo  M.  Pellerzl,  assistant  attorney  general 
ica  administration. 

Pellerzl,  according  to  Deputy  Attorney 
Oeneral  Richard  G.  Klelndienst,  was  a  chief 
author  of  the  time-recording  plan  that 
Klelndienst  ordered  effective  Monday. 

But  Pellerzl  yesterday  shied  away  from 
taking  credit  for  the  time  sheet  system  that 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D-N.C.)  has  described 
as  "nitpicking  of  the  nlttiest  kind." 

Pellerzl  said  that  the  plan  Is  patterned 
after  one  that  has  been  used  by  Interior 
Department  attorneys  since  1967.  But  an  In- 
terior spokesman  said  it  has  no  elaborate 
12-mlnute  time  sheets. 

Pellerzl  appeared  piqued  that  news  ac- 
counts about  the  foot-long  time  sheet,  which 
breaks  each  day  Into  12-minute  periods  from 
0  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  did  not  note  that  attor- 
neys were  told  to  "destroy"  the  sheets  after 
transcribing  their  activities  onto  a  summary 
form. 

He  emphasized  the  time  sheets  are  not 
devised  to  evaluate  an  attorney's  perform- 
ance or  to  keep  tabs  on  him.  For  example, 
he  said  it  is  recognized  that  some  attorneys 
do  their  best  thinking  while  'gazing  out  of 
a  window." 

This  presumably  will  be  recorded  as  time 
spent  working  on  a  case  because  the  Justice 
Department's  coded  dictionary  for  attorney 
activities  to  be  listed  on  the  form  does  not 
include  such  items  as  window-gazing. 

Pellerzl  said  the  Information  gathered  from 
the  time  system  is  needed  so  the  Justice 
Department  can  give  "creditable"  informa- 
tion to  Congress  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment's needs. 

But  Just  when  the  Department  will  be 
able  to  do  this  was  left  up  In  the  air  yes- 
terday. 

Klelndienst  said  the  coded  information 
eventually  would  be  fed  Into  a  computer, 
but  the  Department  probably  would  have  to 
ask  Congress  for  additional  money  to  do  this. 
He  said  he  recognized  "no  usefiU  purpose" 
would  be  served  If  the  time  sheets  wound 
up  as  so  many  pieces  of  paper  in  a  closet. 

Pellerzl  said  he  thought  Justice  division 
budgets  could  absorb  the  cost  but  that  it 
would  take  a  few  months  befcx'e  the  system 
shook  down  and  the  information  could  be 
computerized. 

This  might  not  be  before  the  summer,  he 
said,  and  would  not  provide  a  fair  test  be- 
cause legal  work  is  affected  by  Judicial  re- 
cesses. Therefore,  the  next  fiscal  year  could 
be  six  months  old  before  any  results  of  the 
plan  are  known. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,  1969] 

Justice  Puts  Stopwatch   on  Its  Lawyers 

(By  Eve  Edstrcxn) 

Justice  Department  attorneys  have  been 
told  to  clock  their  work  at  12-mlnute  inter- 
vals under  an  elaborate  time-recording  plan 
ordered  by  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral  Richard 
G.  Klelndienst. 

The  plan  is  attached  to  a  memorandum 
carrying  Klelndlensfs  signature.  It  rein- 
forces Klelndlenst's  reputation  as  a  "Mr. 
Tough,"  who  was  said  to  have  made  more 
enemies  than  friends  when  he  managed 
President  Nixon's  Western  regional  drive  for 
Republican  Convention  delegates  last  year. 

Justice  Department  attorneys  were  incred- 
ulous Friday  when  they  received  the  memo- 
randum, ten  pages  of  attached  instructions 
for  keeping  tabs  on  their  dally  doings,  a 
"dictionary"  of  126  coded  numbers  to  de- 
scribe their  activities  and  sample  time 
sheets— one  of  which  is  more  than  a  foot 
long. 

The  Instructions  are  so  complex — 24  min- 
utes Is  to  be  recorded  as  00.4,  or  example— 
that  one  attorney  said  "this  Is  the  most  com- 


plicated case  ever  assigned  to  me  by  the  De- 
partment." 

Klelndienst  refused  to  discuss  the  memo- 
randum with  The  Washington  Post  yesterday. 
In  response  to  a  query,  his  secretary.  Trlxle 
Landsberger,  reported  that  Klelndienst  said, 
"I  did  not  authorize  the  release  of  the  memo- 
randum and  prefer  that  it  not  be  quoted  in 
The  Washington  Post." 

In  the  memorandum,  dated  last  Thursday, 
Klendlenst  said,  "The  Intention  Is  not  to  use 
time  records  as  a  pressuring  device." 

Instead,  he  said,  it  is  a  way  "to  assist  the 
Indivldiial  attorney  in  developing  a  better 
perspective  over  the  use  of  his  time  as  rela- 
tive to  Department  goals." 

".  .  .  The  long-term  effect,  if  time  is  ac- 
curately recorded,  will  be  a  relief  of  Individ- 
ual pressure  through  provision  of  adequate 
personnel  and  resources  to  handle  our  work," 
Klelndienst  said. 

But  one  attorney  sputtered  that  the  "long- 
term  effect  will  be  to  drive  us  right  out  of  the 
Department.  This  is  an  Insult  to  our  integ- 
rity." 

BEGINS    MARCH    10 

Klelndienst  said  the  time-recording  plan 
would  begin  March  10  for  all — "all"  was  un- 
derlined— Justice  Department  attorneys  here 
including  himself  and  the  Assistant  Attor- 
neys Oeneral.  The  offices  of  U.S.  Attorneys 
will  be  included  at  a  later  date,  he  said. 

The  time-recording  procedures,  he  said, 
will  take  less  than  15  minutes  each  day,  and 
the  daily  time  sheets  wUl  be  collected  by 
the  following  noon.  Attorneys  on  out-of- 
town  assignments  will  mall  their  time  re- 
ports each  Friday  night . 

The  attached  instructions  note  that  there 
may  be  "minor"  interruptions,  such  as  short 
telephone  calls,  during  the  work  day.  Such 
Interruptions  are  called  "de  minimis  time" — 
anything  that  takes  less  than  12  minutes. 

It  is  recognized  that  listing  such  Inter- 
ruptions "would  result  in  an  excessive 
amovmt  of  recording." 

ON   TIME   SUMMARY 

Even  so,  it  is  "recommended"  that  each 
attorney  "keep  a  tally  of  such  Items"  and 
then  enter  a  total  In  hours  and  tenths — 
l>/2  hours  is  01.5 — in  a  "de  minimis"  time 
box. 

That  box  Is  Included  on  the  attorney's 
dally  time  summary,  which  Is  the  one  to  be 
collected  by  the  Justice  Department.  But 
that  summary  is  to  be  based  on  a  "time- 
recording  desk  sheet"  which  breaks  the  day 
Into  12-mlnute  Intervals,  beginning  at  9  a.m. 
and  ending  at  6  p  jn. 

Use  of  the  12-mlnute  form  Is  "optional 
but  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
ctiracy."  Activities  performed  are  to  be  listed 
In  the  various  time  slots  and  If  work  Is  In- 
terrupted, "note  the  time  this  takes  place 
and  draw  a  vertical  line  down  through  the 
first  column  to  the  appropriate  time  line. 

DAILT   TOTAI. 

"Then  Identify  the  next  lt«n  you  start 
working  on  in  the  same  manner,"  the  in- 
struction sheet  says."  Similarly  identify  the 
activity  and  repeat  the  process  throughout 
the  day,  keeping  track  of  your  time  as  you 
go." 

At  the  end  of  the  day.  Items  on  the  desk 
sheet  are  to  be  summarized  so  that  each 
activity  represents  only  one  line  on  the 
form  that  Is  to  be  coUected. 

"If  It  appears  that  this  does  not  cover 
your  complete  day,  take  a  few  minutes  to 
go  back  over  your  diary,  the  desk  sheet  and 
your  files  and  have  your  secretary  review  her 
notes  to  find  what  was  omitted,"  the  In- 
structions continue. 

The  time  summaries  will  Include  several 
numbers.  An  attorney  must  list  his  slx- 
dlglt  Identification  number.  The  three-digit 
code  Indicating  the  division  for  which  he 
works  and  the  two-digit  code  for  the  sub- 
unit.  These  code  sheets  are  also  attached 
to  the  memorandum. 
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In  addition,  the  year,  month  and  day  la  to 
be  Hated  by  number,  along  with  numbers 
for  criminal  or  civil  casea  and  coded  dic- 
tionary numbers  for  activities — 104.  for  ex- 
ample, Is  llaslon  with  press  and  civic  asso- 
ciations. 

If  there  Is  no  Identifying  number  for  a 
specific  matter,  the  attorney  must  note  this 
on  the  back  of  his  time  sheet  and  place  a 
check  mark  In  the  "remarks"  column. 


CONGRESSMAN  HALPERN  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  DOUBLE 
THE  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  FOR 
INDIVIDUAL  TAXPAYERS  AND 
THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Halpern',  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  now  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Is  conducting  full-scale  hearings  on  the 
broad  topic  of  tax  reform,  I  am  confident 
that  many  of  the  Inequities  in  our  ex- 
isting tax  system  will  be  brought  into 
balance"  J 

However.  I  have  long  believed  that  ef- 
fective tax  reform  must  be  a  two-way 
proposition.  Not  only  must  we  close  loop- 
holes and  eliminate  preferential  treat- 
ment in  our  tax  laws,  but  we  must 
liberalize  the  deduction  and  exemption 
provisions  for  our  overburdened  taxpay- 
ers, as  well. 

Last  month,  I  Introduced  a  broad  tax 
reform  package  designed  to  correct  blat- 
ant Inequities  In  existing  tax  laws.  If 
this  legislation  were  enacted.  It  would 
bring  at  least  $15  billion  additional  into 
the  Treasury,  and  would  make  unneces- 
sary further  extension  of  our  present 
10-percent  surcharge. 

In  addition,  we  would  still  have  several 
billions  for  an  equitable  spread  of  tax 
reUef. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  direct 
and  just  ways  to  lighten  the  tax  load 
for  low-  and  middle-Income  families  \a 
by  doubling  the  personal  and  dependent 
exemptions. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  give  the  American 
taxpayer  a  break  by  doubling  the  $600 
exemption  allowed  for  the  individual  tax- 
payer and  each  of  his  dependents. 

This  legislation  would  permit  the  tax- 
payer to  deduct  $1,200  each  for  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  his  dependents,  as  well  as 
Increasing  to  $1,000  the  additional  ex- 
emption available  to  the  blind  and  to  the 
aged. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  $600  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemption  was  to  pro- 
vide the  taxpayer  with  su£Bcient  untaxed 
funds  to  sustain  himself  and  his  family. 
However,  since  the  time  when  this  pro- 
vision was  enacted,  the  cost  of  living  has 
more  than  tripled,  and  yet  the  exemf>- 
tiona  for  the  taxpayer  and  his  dependents 
have  remained  the  same. 

It  Is  ludicrous  that  current  estimates 
set  the  poverty  level  at  $3,000  a  year, 
while  our  tax  laws  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  person  is  expected  to  live  on  $600  a 
year  and  can  support  a  family  for  $600 
per  person.  It  is  obvious  that  the  $600 
exemption  is  hardly  more  than  a  token. 
Meaningful  tax  reform  must  not  only 
eliminate  existing  gaps  in  the  law,  but 
must  also  broaden  the  base  for  allow- 


able deductions  and  exemptions  so  that 
they  are  consistent  with  today's  social 
and  economic  realities. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  which  this  bill 
will  be  referred,  take  immediate  action. 
In  all  fairness  to  the  American  taxpayer 
we  can  afford  to  do  no  less. 


REFORMS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Farbsteini  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  sweeping  rpforms  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  and  to  correct  the  Injustices 
In  the  medicaid  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  programs.  My  object 
In  introducing  this  legislation  is  to  make 
these  programs  more  capable  of  meeting 
human  needs.  The  social  security  system 
should  not  only  provide  our  elderly  with 
an  adequate  level  of  benefits,  protected 
against  inflation,  but  should  encourage — 
and  not  discourage — those  In  good 
health,  who  can  and  want  to  work,  to 
do  so. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  one  bill  I 
have  Introduced  would,  first,  increase 
monthly  benefits  by  an  average  of  35  per- 
cent and  provide  a  minimum  monthly 
benefit  of  $100  for  an  individual  and 
$150  for  a  married  couple;  maximum 
benefits  payable  to  disabled  widows  and 
widowers  would  also  be  Increased;  and. 
second,  to  provide  for  an  automatic  in- 
crease In  benefits  to  compensate  for  any 
incretise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

As  a  result  of  the  sad  experience  of  a 
retired  consUtuent.  I  have  also  intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  long-delayed — 6 
months  or  more — of  social  security  boie- 
fits.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  system  are  receiving 
a  return  of  moneys  contributed  in  part 
by  them. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  constituents  regarding  the  policy 
of  the  Government  toward  payment  of 
Interest  on  overdue  social  security  bene- 
fits. These  were  not  monthly  payments 
which  were  overdue  In  terms  of  a  few 
days,  but  of  payments  which  were 
months,  and  on  occasion,  years  late  In 
being  corrected. 

One  constituent  of  mine  retired  In  1965 
and  applied  for  social  security  benefits. 
She  was  told  that  a  reexamination  of  her 
file  revealed  that  she  was  also  entitled  to 
widow  s  benefits  for  the  period  of  1943  to 
1946,  a  period  during  which  she  had  in- 
quired about  benefits  but  which  had  been 
erroneously  withheld.  She  then— in 
1965 — received  a  check  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  the  amount 
owed  her  for  more  than  20  years.  I  be- 
lieve she  should  receive  interest  on  this 
amount.  She  would  have  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment Interest  If  she  were  overdue  In 
paying  them. 

To  correct  Injustices  under  the  medi- 
caid and  ADC  programs,  I  have  also  in- 
troduced legislation  to  eliminate  restric- 
tions placed  on  Federal  contributions  to 
State  medicaid  programs  and  eliminate 


compulsory  work  training  for  those  on 
welfare. 

Earlier  in  the  91st  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5978  to  eliminate  population 
restrictions  on  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

These  three  restrictive  features  of  cur- 
rent law  Impose  an  unjust  hardship  on 
the  poor,  especially  in  New  York.  These 
features  were  passed,  I  believe  In  haste, 
and  hopefully,  the  Congress  will  assert 
Its  better  judgment  and  repeal  them. 


PLUGGING  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
17  outgoing  Treasury  Secreta;-y  Joseph 
W.  Ban-  revealed  that  in  1967  there  were 
21  persons  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$1  million  who  paid  no  Federal  Income 
tax  whatever.  He  warned  that  there 
would  be  a  "taxpayer's  revolt"  If  the 
loopholes  that  allowed  these  millionaires 
and  other  wealthy  persons  to  escape  tax- 
ation were  not  closed. 

On  January  29  I  was  joined  by  nine  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
WiLix\M  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Bxncham,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  introducing  H.R.  5250. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  which  would 
close  off  13  of  the  most  notorious  loop- 
holes and  bring  in  some  $9  billion  In  ad- 
ditional revenue.  Subsequently.  Mr. 
Blatiok.  Mr.  Karth.  and  Mr.  Helstoski 
introduced  Identical  bills,  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bons Introduced  an  Identical  bill.  H.R. 
7585.  for  himself  and  14  cosponsors,  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  St. 
Ongz.  Mr.  Parbsteot.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Vigo- 
RiTO.  Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  Nedzi. 

On  February  5,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  made  public  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  tax  reform  studies  and 
proposals,  and  Included  there  were  a 
number  of  case  studies  showing  In  detail 
exactly  how  selected  millionaires  were 
able  to  reduce  their  tax  bill  to  zero — 
pages  89  to  95  of  the  committee  print. 
Newsweek  magazine  did  a  story  on  these 
millionaire  nontaxpayers  in  its  Febru- 
ary 24  Issue,  and  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues: 

How  To  Makk  Miluoks  and  Pat  Not  a 

CXNT 

A  loophole.  In  military  parlance.  Is  a  small 
opening  In  the  walls  of  a  fortreaa  that  per- 
mits a  defender  to  Are  upon  beelegers  with- 
out unduly  exposing  himself.  To  the  rich 
man.  the  tax  loophole  la  a  means  of  defend- 
ing his  fortune  and  Income  from  the  depre- 
dations of  raiding  tax  collectors.  To  the  tax 
collectors  and  many  ordinary  citizens  who 
have  no  loopholes  of  their  own.  it  la  an 
abomination. 

Whatever  the  viewpoint.  It  is  a  plain  fact 
the  under  the  current  U.S.  tax  code  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  wealthy  taxpayers  find 
loopholes  that  substantially  lower  the  In- 
come taxes  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 
Files  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
1967  show  that  there  were  scores  of  people 
with  incomes  In  six  figures  who  paid  no  In- 
come tax  at  all  because  of  legal  loopholes, 
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and  some  of  these  were  mUUonalres.  At 
straight  rates  and  without  loopholes,  by  con- 
trasts, the  tax  on  an  unmarried  person  with 
a  bare-subsistence  Income  of  $1,700  was 
•  117.30,  almost  7  per  cent  of  bis  Income. 

In  the  Treasury's  eye.  a  loophole  Is  any 
special  privilege  enjoyed  by  some  taxpayers 
but  not  by  all.  And  In  this  sense,  there  are 
many  loopholes,  such  as  the  double  personal 
exemption  ($1,200  Instead  of  $600)  that  may 
be  taken  by  any  person  over  6S  years  of  age, 
that  are  not  necessarily  controversial.  But 
there  are  dozens  of  other  loopholes  that  con- 
cern the  Treasury.  They  fall  generally  Into 
two  main  categories. 

One  category  Ls  the  provision  for  lower- 
than- normal  tax  rates  on  Income  derived 
from  certain  special  sources.  Half  of  any  cap- 
ital gain  made  on  an  Investment  that  Is  held 
by  a  taxpayer  for  six  months  or  longer,  for 
Instance,  Is  exempted  completely  from  taxes; 
the  remaining  half  of  the  gain  Is  taxed  at 
the  regular  rate  that  the  taxpayer  would  pay 
on  normal  income  up  to  a  maximum  of  60 
per  cent.  In  effect,  the  maximum  tax  on  such 
gains,  then.  Is  only  25  per  cent.  Another  area 
the  tax  code  smiles  on  Is  Income  from  min- 
eral ventures — a  person  can  freely  pocket 
37  V2  per  cent  of  his  total  take  from  gas  or 
oil  wells  as  a  "depletion  allowance"  before 
even  thinking  about  calculating  his  tax. 
Then  there  Is  the  Interest  from  state  and  lo- 
cal bonds — all  tax-free  even  If  the  bond 
owner  receives  millions  a  year  from  such 
sources. 

The  second  main  category  of  tax  privi- 
lege Is  created  by  special  methods  of  account- 
ing permitted  In  certain  Industries.  These 
methods,  wonder  of  wonders,  enable  Indi- 
viduals engaged  In  such  fields  as  real  estate 
and  part-time  cattle  breeding  or  fruit  grow- 
ing to  report  a  loss  for  tax  purposes  while 
actually  making  millions.  A  high-bracket  tax- 
payer can  buy  a  herd  of  breeding  cattle,  ror 
Instance,  and  immediately  deduct  his  total 
outlay  plus  most  of  his  anticipated  expenses 
over  the  next  year.  Since  his  cattle  yield  no 
Income,  the  whole  expense  becomes  a  tax 
"loss"  which  be  can  use  as  a  deduction 
against  his  ordinary  income.  What's  more, 
when  he  sells  bis  herd,  the  resulting  profit  Is 
treated  as  a  capital  gain,  on  which  he  pays  a 
maximum  tax  of  only  25  per  cent.  The  same 
kind  of  accounting  gimmickry  can  also  help 
those  who  engage  In  railroad-car  leasing,  air- 
plane leasing  or  oil-tanker  operations. 

The  losses  in  t£uc  revenues  to  the  Federal 
government  through  the  loopholes  are  huge. 
The  Treasury  estimates  that  the  low  rate  on 
capital  gains  costs  between  $6.5  blUlon  and 
$8.5  billion  annually.  The  tax  exemption  on 
interest  paid  by  local  bonds  costs  $1.8  billion, 
the  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  de- 
prives the  government  of  $1.3  billion  and 
the  real -estate  tax  shelter  takes  away  an 
added  $750  million  In  potential  revenue. 

Some  of  the  loopholes,  to  be  sure,  were 
consciously  adopted  by  Congress — the  low 
capital-gains  tax  was  Installed  to  encourage 
job-creating,  long-term  Investment.  But 
others,  such  as  farm  and  real-estate  "losses," 
are  simply  clever  abuses  of  the  tax  code  that 
were  unforeseen  by  the  lawmakers.  And  what- 
ever their  origins,  the  effects  of  the  dodges  on 
the  tax  returns  of  the  very  rich  can  be  stun- 
ning. Here  are  four  recent  cases  from  the  flies 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Case  1 :  Taxpayer  "A"  reported  a  whopping 
total  income  of  $8.2  million.  But  $6.9  million 
of  the  income  qualified  as  a  capital  gain. 
Half  of  this,  about  $3.4  million,  was,  of  course, 
tax-free  imder  capital  gains  provisions,  so 
his  taxable  income  was  cut  to  $4.8  million. 
Enter  a  loophole  plctiu-esquely  called 
the  "Philadelphia  nun  clause" — so  named 
because  it  was  originally  adopted  to  let  a 
wealthy  Philadelphia  Malnllner  who  had  be- 
come a  nun  give  away  all  the  Income  she  re- 
ceived from  family  trusts  without  paying 
taxes  on  It.  The  clause  has  been  subsequently 
Interpreted  to  let  taxpayer  "A"  do  the  follow- 
ing :  he  contributed  to  charity  some  property 


he  had  bought  cheap  but  which  was  now 
worth  $5.1  million.  Tills  let  him  avoid  a 
capital-gains  tax  on  the  rise  in  the  property's 
worth.  It  also  gave  taxpayer  "A"  a  $5.1  mil- 
lion "unlimited  charitable  contribution" 
deduction  that  he  could  then  apply  .against 
his  $4.8  million  t;ixable  income.  The  deduc- 
tion, of  course,  was  $300,000  greater  than 
the  Income.  Result:  no  taxable  income  and 
no  taxes. 

Case  2:  Taxpayer  •B"  had  a  total  Income 
of  $1.3  mUllon.  But  $1.2  million  of  It  came 
from  a  capital  gain.  As  with  taxpayer  "A," 
half  of  this  gain — $600,000 — was  tax-free,  re- 
ducing "B's"  taxable  Income  to  $700,000.  But 
"B"  had  Interest  charges  totaling  $600,000  on 
loans  he  had  borrowed  to  finance  his  massive 
Investments — Investments  that  he  hoped 
would  also  produce  handsome  capital  gains. 
Such  Interest  charges,  like  the  Interest  on 
the  average  homeowner's  mortgage,  are  de- 
ductible. Together  with  local  taxes,  medical 
expenses  and  other  normal  deductions,  tax- 
payer "B's"  Interest  charges  reduced  his  tax- 
able income  to  exactly  $2,386.  After  taking 
certain  other  small  credits,  he  paid  a  tax  of 
$383. 

Case  3:  Taxpayer  "C"  had  a  total  Income  of 
$2.3  million.  Part  was  capital  gains,  the  de- 
ductible portion  of  which  reduced  taxable 
Income  to  about  $1.9  million.  Against  this. 
taxpayer  "C"  had  a  271/2  per  cent  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance  of  $900,000,  which 
brought  taxable  Income  down  to  $1  million. 
Taxpayer  "C"  also  had  a  farm  "loss"— most 
of  it  resulting  from  a  heavy  Investment  In 
new  breeding  cattle — of  more  than  $800,000. 
This  "loss,"  together  with  nearly  $200,000  in 
normal  personal  deductions,  reduced  tax- 
payer "C's"  taxable  Income  to  zero. 

Case  4:  Taxpayer  "D"  had  total  income  of 
$1.4  million — most  of  which  was  a  capital 
gain  from  the  sale  of  real  estate.  The  deducti- 
ble part  of  the  capital  gain  reduced  taxable 
Income  to  $800,000.  The  gimmick  In  real- 
estate  operations,  however,  Is  that  owners, 
after  deducting  all  operating  expenses  from 
the  flow  of  rental  Income,  can  take  whopping 
additional  "depreciation"  write-offs.  The 
theory  of  depreciation  is  to  permit  the  owner 
of  any  asset  that  can  wear  out  to  recoup  his 
Investment  over  what  Is  judged  to  be  the 
asset's  useful  life.  Due  to  the  peculiarities  of 
real  estate,  however,  depreciation  write-offs 
allowable  for  tax  purposes  can  far  outstrip  a 
bulldliLg's  actual  current  profits.  Thus, 
though  a  real-estate  man  Is  pocketing  hard 
cash  Income  from  a  property,  he  Is  running 
up  a  bookkeeping  "loss"  for  tax  purposes.  In 
taxpayer  "D's"  case,  his  depreciation  write-off 
produced  a  "loss"  of  almost  $900,000.  This 
more  than  covered  the  remaining  $800,000  In 
taxable  Income  that  he  reported.  The  taxes 
paid  by  taxpayer  "D":  zero. 

These  examples  from  IRS  records,  though 
extreme,  typify  the  kind  of  protection  avail- 
able to  wealthy  citizens  with  skilled  tax  ad- 
visers. Not  all  wealthy  Individuals,  of  course, 
take  advantage  of  one  or  more  of  these  legal 
loopholes.  But  enough  do  to  give  Washington 
an  increasing  incentive  for  tax  reform. 


ROONEY  QUESTIONS  CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS  OF  MAGAZINE  SALES 
COMPANY  OFFICIAL  AS  AIDE  TO 
MARYLAND  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

The*  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  third  time  in  8  days  I 
feel  obliged  to  invite  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  most  serious  problem  of  con- 
sumer deception  by  unscrupulous  maga- 
zine subscription  sales  companies. 

In  prior  statements  I  have  discussed 
fraudulent  sales  practices,  the  obvious 
failui-e  of  the  industry's  voluntary  self- 


regulation  code,  investigations  into  mag- 
azine subscription  sales  frauds  being  con- 
ducted by  the  staffs  of  the  respective  at- 
torney general  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  the  reactions  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
my  conviction  that  PTC  and  congres- 
sional committee  investigations  are 
warranted. 

It  is  commendable  that  the  attorneys 
general  of  Pemisylvania  and  New  Jersey 
have  launched  investigations  into  con- 
sumer complaints  of  magazine  subscrip- 
tion sales  frauds.  It  is  commendable  that 
attorneys  general  of  such  other  States 
as  Massachusetts  have  carried  out  over 
a  period  of  time  programs  to  alert  pri- 
vate citizens  to  the  deceptive  sales  tactics 
of  certain  magazine  sales  companies. 

But  I  find  it  deplorable  that  an  aide  to 
the  attorney  general  of  Mai-yland, 
whose  office  has  reported  receiving  com- 
plaints of  magazine  subscription  sales 
frauds,  should  appear  at  an  informal 
hearing  in  New  Jersey  representing  a 
sales  company  whose  methods  are  being 
investigated  and  seek  to  cloak  his  com- 
pany's sales  practices  in  the  respectabil- 
ity associated  with  his  public  office. 

I  refer  to  the  appearance  of  Donald  H. 
Noren,  special  assistant  attorney  .general 
of  Maryland,  at  a  hearing  called  by  the 
New  Jersey  Office  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion to  explore  consumer  complaints 
against  the  International  Magazine  Serv- 
ice. In  attendance  was  the  president  of 
International  Magazine  Service,  accom- 
panied by  his  attorney,  Donald  H.  Noren, 
who  also  happens  to  be  secretai-y  of  In- 
ternational Magazine  Service.  Also  pres- 
ent were  Deputy  Attorney  General  Doug- 
las Harper,  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  investi- 
gating magazine  sales  rackets  in  his 
State,  and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ben 
Kirk  who  is  in  charge  of  a  similar  in- 
vestigation in  Pennsylvania  and  who  at- 
tended as  an  observer. 

Another  in  attendance  was  the  editor 
of  "Action!  Express,"  a  public  service 
feature  of  the  Easton,  Pa.,  Express  news- 
paper, whose  exposure  of  magazine  sales 
frauds  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
has  prompted  the  two  States'  investiga- 
tions. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  Mr.  Noren. 
secretary  and  counsel  for  a  firm  which 
was  a  subject  of  the  informal  proceed- 
ings, made  reference  to  his  public  role  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Maryland 
attorney  general. 

It  is  my  opinion  these  public  and  pri- 
vate business  activities  of  Mr.  Noren  are 
clearly  incompatible,  particularly  if  the 
former  is  used  in  defense  of  the  latter.  It 
is  significant,  too,  I  think,  that  Mr. 
Noren's  private  law  firm,  Kramer  & 
Noren.  shares  the  same  Baltimore  address 
as  International  Magazine  Service, 
serves  as  collection  agency  for  Interna- 
tional Magazine  Service,  and  issues  col- 
lection notices  imder  a  letterhead  bear- 
ing the  special  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral's name,  I  should  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  collection  letter  is- 
sued by  the  firm  of  Kramer  &  Noren, 
over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Noren's  law 
partner,  Gilbert  Kramer. 

I  find  it  Interesting,  too,  that  Marj'land 
Attorney  General  Francis  Burch  recently 
told  "Action!  Express,"  his  office  had  re- 
ceived several  dozen  complaints  about 
International  Magazine  Service  and  that 
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these  were  referred  to  IMS  and  the  sub- 
scriptions subsequently  canceled.  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  whether  these  can- 
cellations were  made  to  avert  what  might 
be  an  embarrassing  Investigation  of 
magazine  subscription  sales  deceptions  In 
Maryland.  Under  these  conditions,  can  a 
Maryland  consumer  expect  a  fair  shake 
when  he  carries  his  complaints  to  the 
State  house? 

All  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  lends  gravity 
to  the  urgent  need  for  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  magazine  subscription  sales 
industry  In  this  country.  And  all  of  this 
has  prompted  me  to  write  to  the  Mary- 
land attorney  general  to  invite  his  com- 
ments on  the  compatibility  of  Mr.  Noren's 
public  and  private  business  Involvement. 
I  would  like  to  lr«ert  a  copy  of  that  let- 
ter in  the  RzcoRO.  as  well. 

In  addition,  and  for  the  Information 
of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  Include 
In  the  RzcoRD  a  sampling  of  New  Jer- 
sey consumer  complaints  about  sales 
methods  used  by  International  Magazine 
Servlc*  and  copies  of  several  newspaper 
articles  -which  will  indicate  the  concern 
of  a  number  of  State  attorneys  general 
about  mftei^g<"<'  subscription  sales  prac- 
tices: 

Mabch  3.  1969 

Hon.  nuNCis  BuKCB. 
Attonuy  General  of  Maryland. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

DXAK  Ms.  Attoknxt  Ocnebal:  InXonnatlon 
which  has  Just  oom«  to  my  attention  prompts 
me  to  seek  your  comment  regarding  what 
appears  to  be  Incompatible  positions  of  pub- 
lic and  private  activity  by  a  member  oT  your 
staff. 

I  am  advised  that  Mr  Donald  H.  Noren.  a 
member  of  the  Kramer  &  Noren  law  firm. 
Suite  101,  N2AaO  North  Charles  Street,  Bam- 
more.  Md.,  21218,  recently  appeared  at  an 
informal  hearing  conducted  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Office  of  Cousuxner  Fraud  Ln  Newark,  N.J. 
Mr.  Noren  appeared  In  a  dual  role  as  attor- 
ney for  the  President  of  International  Mag- 
azine Service  and  as  the  Secretary  of  I.M.S. 

Also  present  at  the  hearing  were  Deputy 
Attorneys  General  Douglas  Harper  of  New 
Jersey  and  Ben  Kirk  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
latter  as  an  observer  I  am  advised  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  hearing,  Mr  Noren, 
whose  company  International  Magazine  Serv- 
ice has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  con- 
sumer complaints  In  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania Identified  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral's  staff  for  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Purther  I  am  advised  that  your  office  in- 
formed "Action  Express'"  a  public  service 
feature  of  the  Easton,  Pa.  Express  newspaper 
recently  that  your  office  also  received  a 
number  of  consumer  cooiplalnta  about  In- 
ternational Magazine  Service  and  that  these 
complaints  were  referred  to  I  MB.  which  In 
turn  cancelled  the  subscriptions. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  this 
Information  with  particular  reference  to  the 
compatibility  of  Mr.  Noren's  public  position 
on  your  staff  and  his  private  position  with 
International  Magazine  Service.  In  this  re- 
gard I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  bearing 
the  letterhead  of  Mr.  Noren's  law  firm. 

This  letter  is  a  fine  example  of  the  high- 
pressure  collection  tactics  being  used  by 
magazine  subscription  sales  companies  after 
consumers  discover  they  were  duped  by  de- 
ceptive magaaslne  sales  techniques  and  at- 
tempt to  cancel  the  subscriptions.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely this  type  of  high-pressure  sales  aad 
collection  practices  being  Investigated  now 
by  the  Attorneys  General  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Also.  It  Is  precisely  the  type  of 
practices  I  have  urged  both  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission   and   the  House   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce  CTommtttee  to  investigate. 
With  kind  personal  regards  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fan)  B.  Roonxt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

BALTiMoaE,  Md., 
January  — ,   1969. 


Mrs. . 

Phillipsburg,  NJ. 

Re  International  Magazine  Service. 

Contract  No. 

Amount  past  due,  133.50.  Including  charges 
and  costs. 

Balance  in  full.  tl77.60. 

The  above  claim,  describing  your  account 
with  our  client,  has  been  forwarded  lu  this 
office  for  collection. 

We  are  advised  that  you  have  been  re- 
quested repeatedly  to  pay  this  Indebtedness, 
but  that  up  to  this  time  you  have  not  done  so. 

Our  Instructions  are  to  recover  the  above 
sum  by  appropriate  legal  action;  however,  we 
are  communicating  with  you  In  order  to  af- 
ford you  an  opportunity  to  make  direct  pay- 
ment. 

You  are  urged  to  Immediately  remit,  by 
check  or  money  order,  either  the  balance  In 
full,  or  the  amount  past  due,  as  detailed 
above. 

Either  method  of  payment  should  be  made 
within  five  1 5 1  days  from  the  date  hereof. 
Such  compliance  Is  obviously  to  your  ad- 
vantage since  It  will  avoid  further  legal 
action. 

Please  use  the  self-addressed  envelope 
which  Is  enclosed  for  your  convenience,  and 
return  this  letter  to  assure  proper  credit  on 
your  account. 

Ail  Inquiries  relating  to  your  subscription 
and  account  balance  can  best  be  handled  by 
direct  Inquiry  to  the  creditor. 
Very  truly  yours. 

QlLBEST    KkAMEX, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

JAKX7ABT  15.  1969 
DxAK  StBs:  Please  help  ma  to  cancel  a 
magazine  contract.  I  have  been  receiving 
magazines  for  a  few  months.  I  thought  I  was 
signing  to  enter  a  Sweepstakes  and  as  It  ended 
up  I  had  signed  a  contract  at  almost  97.00  a 
month.  If  I  were  to  pay  the  contract  In  full 
It  would  add  up  to  over  9200.  I  am  receiving 
threat  letters  In  the  mall  and  It  Is  beginning 
to  be  a  nuisance.  I  must  be  receiving  every 
magazine  there  Is  and  I  think  anyone  who 
would  knowingly  sign  a  contract  such  as 
this  would  be  crazy.  Please  help  me.  I  haven't 
read  any  of  the  magazines.  The  name  of  the 
company  Is:  International  Magazine  Serv- 
ice, 2520  N.  Charles  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21218. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs. . 

StewartsvUle.  N.J. 

PHnxiPsainu:,  N.J.. 

January,  13, 1969. 
Action!  Expkxss, 
Eaaton,  Pa. 

DsAk  Sn;  I  am  really  ashamed  to  admit  It, 
but  I,  too,  am  a  sucker  victim  of  the  magazine 
racket  to  the  tune  of  $180.00. 

I  am  a  widow  on  Social  Sectirlty  and  a  very 
small  pension,  and  I  have  Medicare. 

My  story — my  phone  rang  one  morning, 
7 '3/88  to  be  exact,  as  I  lay  In  my  bed  HI, 
advising  me  that  I  had  won  a  subscription  to 
several  magazines,  and  that  they  would  send 
their  representative  around. 

In  16  minutes  my  doorbell  rang  insistently, 
and  I  put  on  a  robe  and  went  down  to  my 
door  to  answer  the  constant  ringing.  A  young 
man  stood  there  and  told  me  that  I  had  won 
and  I  could  name  the  magazine,  and  then 
asked  for  my  signature. 

I  told  him  that  I  did  not  have  my  glasses 
and  could  not  read.  He  then  "read  to  me" 
what  I  was  to  sign,  hence  my  signature. 


Several  days  later  I  received  several  tele- 
phone calls  to  check  on  the  magazines  named. 
I  explained  that  I  was  a  widow  on  Social 
Security  and  could  not  afford  the  $6.00  per 
month  which  I  learned  I  was  committed  to, 
that  I  was  over  65  and  a  5-year  subscription 
was  too  long. 

I  was  told  by  the  person  (a  female)  that  I 
should  try  paying  and  If  I  could  not  meet 
the  payments.  I  was  to  advise  them.  This  1 
have  done  and  received  word  that  I  was 
committed  and  must  pay. 

The  name  of  the  company  Is  International 
Magazine  Service,  2520  N.  Charles  St  ,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21218,  monthly  payments  of  $6.00 
for  30  months.  I  have  paid  6  months  for 
$30.00,  but  did  not  make  the  Jan.  1st  pay- 
ment. It  still  has  2  years  of  payments,  and  I 
have  refused  the  last  magazines. 

I  tried  to  have  them  stopped  at  the  Post 
Office  but  was  Informed  that  I  would  have  lo 
refuse  them  which  I  have  done. 

Incidentally  It  says  that  my  order  Is  secured 
by  a  $6000  bond  deposited  with  Central 
Registry. 

Thank  you  for  any  advice. 
Sincerely, 


DXAa  Action:  Just  read  your  column  from 
L.S.R.  of  P.  Burg  who  was  trick  In  to  buying 
magazines.  I  was  one  of  those  people  too. 
But  they  asked  me  where  I  get  my  most 
news  from  so  I  said  only  kiddingly  the  Bible 
so  she  said  you  won.  No  more  then  I  hung 
up  a  man  came  and  told  me  to  sign  and  I 
would  only  have  to  pay  a  small  charge  for 
liandling.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  them  and 
he  said  they  could  not  cancell  them.  So  I 
payed.  Its  now  been  a  year  and  I  cannot 
afford  It  because  three  In  the  family  were 
in  the  hospital  and  we  have  to  pay  that  and 
a  lot  of  Drug  bills.  I  have  called  them  and 
begged  them  to  cancell  them.  She  told  me 
she  wouldn't  and  couldn't.  She  said  If  I  didn't 
pay  she  would  attach  my  husbamds  wages.  I 
didn't  want  that  so  I  payed.  Now  I  can't  pay 
any  more  because  I  can't.  Can  you  take 
action.  I  know  another  woman  they  did 
that  on.  I  had  to  pay  $112.00  but  I  told 
them  I  couldn't,  so  now  they  made  me  pay 
$78.00.  The  name  of  the  magazine  Is  Inter- 
national Magazine  Service. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs. . 

Nesuamic  Station,  N.J. 
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DsAK  Sn:  I  read  your  article  on  "Don't  b« 
a  Sucker"  and  that  meant  me  too.  I  too  was 
called  on  the  phone  In  Feb.  stating  my  name 
was  chosen  for  the  lucky  one.  I  was  supposed 
to  get  5  different  magazines  If  I'd  answer  a 
question.  I  said — what  Is  this,  a  gag?  She 
said  no — Just  answer  the  question — where 
do  you  get  the  most  ads  from?  and  I  said  the 
paper — Then  she  named  the  magazines  I'd 
be  getting  and  also  a  free  sub.  to  anyone  I 
chose  to  give  it  to.  I  told  her  I  did  not  want 
any  magazines.  But  she  said  I'd  get  them  re- 
gardless. Then  she  said — only  58<.  Not  saying 
at  first — (a  wk.)  But  she  meant  a  wk.  and 
I  thought  a  month.  Well,  sh«  had  me  so 
confused.  A  very  short  time  a  man  appeared 
at  my  door — I  didn't  leave  him  in — said  he 
came  direct  from  AUentown.  (I  said  in  this 
short  time?).  He  said  oh — I  was  Just  passing 
by  so  I  stopped.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want 
the  magazines.  He  said  "oh  it's  too  late  now" 
they  already  telegramed  the  order  to  Balti- 
more. He  said  sign  your  name.  I  didn't  want 
to.  He  said  you  have  to  sign.  I  said  why? 
That  Is  to  protect  you  from  higher  prices  and 
any  time  you  want  to  change  any  magazines 
we  will  do  so.  I  was  so  confused  again  so 
like  a  fool  I  signed.  When  I  got  Into  the 
house  I  looked  at  It  and  here  It  said. 

"Read  carefully  before  signing"  In  fine 
print.  "This  offer  Is  subject  to  approval  by 
verifier.  After  signing  by  subscriber.  It  is  un> 
derstood  and  agreed  this  will  constitute  a 
contract,  which  Is  subject  neither  to  change 


nor  cancellation  and  on  which  you  must 
make  monthly  payments. 

Now  why  didn't  he  tell  me  to  read  it 
instead  of  the  answers  he  gave  me? 

Then  he  wanted  me  to  give  him  $6  in  ad- 
vance I  said  I  didn't  have  that  kind  of 
money.  So  he  said  Mind  If  I  pay  It?  I  said 
no.  So  be  said  well  $3.00  a  month.  I  was  so 
upset  I  couldn't  sleep  for  wks  (afraid  to  tell 
my  husband  as  he  really  would  tear  Into  me) . 
I'm  paid  tU  Oct.  What  shall  I  do?  I'm  so 
afraid  they  will  make  trouble  for  me  If  I 
don't  pay.  It's  called  International  Mag. 
Service,  2520  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land. Tel.  301-243-6971. 

I've  written  letters  to  them  telling  them 
to  discontinue  the  magazines.  But  they  said 
they  can't. 

Please  help  me  sir.  Tell  me  what  to  do. 
To  pay  or  to  forget  It.  I'm  In  a  terrible  nerv- 
ous state  and  I  need  that  money  for  Dr.  bills 
and  etc.  They  even  asked  me  where  my  bus- 
band  works. 


Phillipsburg,  N.J. 

[Prom  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 

Jan.   24,    1969) 

Inquiry   Is  Ordered   in   Pennsylvania  Into 

Magazine  Sales  Fraud 

Harrisbttro. — Atty.  Oen.  William  C.  Ben- 
nett of  Pennsylvania  today  ordered  an  Inves- 
tigation with  a  view  to  prosecuting  those 
who  bad  secured  magazine  subscriptions 
In  this  state  by  misrepresentation,  trickery 
and  fraud.  Some  of  the  gullible  ones  were 
tricked  into  signing  contracts  for  as  much 
as  $180  worth  of  subscriptions  by  assurances 
that  the  signature  was  simply  an  agreement 
to  pay  39  cents  a  month  for  "handling 
charges." 

The  attorney  general  assigned  two  deputy 
attorneys  general,  Richard  Ooldberg  and 
Ben  Kirk  to  prepare  a  report  for  tise  in  court 
based  on  the  documentary  evidence  supplied 
the  state,  at  Its  request,  by  Action!  Express. 

The  announcement  that  the  Investigation 
had  been  launched  followed  a  conference  be- 
tween Sennett  and  Mrs,  Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  at  which  a  study  was  made 
by   the   Action!   Express   material. 

Mrs.  Knauer  told  Action!  Express,  "The  at- 
torney general  feels  that  there  Is  more  than 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  prosecution. 
His  attitude  Is  that  Pennsylvania  Intends  to 
use  every  resource  In  Its  power  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  sort  of  misrepresentation,  trickery 
and  fraud  practiced  on  Its  citizens.  And  the 
attorney  general  wants  you  to  know  that  we 
are  all  grateful  to  Action  I  Express  for  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attention." 

Meantime  Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Paul  Krebs, 
of  New  Jersey's  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Frauds,  had  Investigators  In  the  Phillipsburg 
area  Interviewing  Jersey  citizens  who  bad 
been  victimized  by  the  magazine  racket 
salesmen,  to  collect  testimony  for  a  sched- 
uled appearance  In  court  for  an  Injunction 
to  end  such  activities  In  New  Jersey. 

(Prom  the  Stoughton  (Mass.)  Chronicle, 

Aug.  22.  1968] 

Consumes  News  From   Attohnxt   General 

Elliot  Richardson 

Magazines  are  sold  in  many  fraudulent 
ways.  Last  week  I  discussed  the  "boiler- 
room"  operations  wherein  telephone  solici- 
tors offer  prizes  of  "free"  magazines — pirlzes 
which  end  up  costing  a  great  deal  of  money. 
But  there  are  also  varieties  of  deception  In 
which  a  salesman  comes  to  your  door  and 
deceives  you  right  before  your  eyes. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  schemes — and 
one  which  victimizes  an  untold  number  of 
persons — involves  the  line.  "I'm  working  my 
way  through  college."  Don't  be  taken  in  by 
it.  Many  of  these  "students"  earn  more  than 
$300  per  week  and  go  to  a  college  campus 
only  to  sell  more  magazines. 


Just  as  fraudulent  Is  the  salesman  who 
tells  you  he's  working  on  a  point  system  and 
will  win  a  college  scholarship  if  he  earns 
enough  points.  The  only  points  he's  earning 
count  not  toward  his  education  but  toward 
a  company  bonus. 

As  consumers  become  more  sophisticated, 
so  do  the  schemes  used  to  separate  them  from 
their  money.  In  one  new  scheme,  a  maga- 
zine salesman  begins  by  asking  his  prospec- 
tive customer  If  he's  Intereeted  in  civil  rights. 
If  the  customer  says  he  Is — and  most  do — 
then  the  salesman  is  quick  to  tell  him  a 
unique  way  in  which  he  can  help  the  civil 
rights  movement — by  buying  magazines. 

If  the  customer  buys  his  magazines,  the 
salesman  says,  the  proceeds  go  to  a  scholar- 
ship fund  for  young  Negro  men  and  women 
or  a  subscription  is  sent  in  the  customer's 
name  to  a  Negro  university. 

But  no  such  scholarship  fund  exists.  And 
a  Negro  university  has  yet  to  benefit  from  a 
customer's  decision  to  buy  magazines.  The 
civil  rights  movement  isn't  the  only  cause 
or  organization  used  by  unscrupulous  maga- 
zine salesmen.  The  names  of  Father  Flana- 
gan's Boys  Town,  the  Kennedy  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Program  and  the  Chelsea  Soldiers' 
Home  have  also  been  used  and  used  suc- 
cessfully. 

There  are  three  questions  which  I  urge 
you  to  ask  yourself  when  you  are  approached 
to  buy  magazines: 

1.  Do  you  really  want  or  need  the  maga- 
zines? Remember,  the  cost  may  run  to  $90 
or  more. 

2.  Is  the  person  at  your  door  a  real  sales- 
man for  an  existing  company?  Insist  upon 
identification  and  check  with  the  local  po- 
lice or  Better  Business  Bureau  If  you  are 
doubtful. 

3.  Will  your  piu-chase  really  benefit  anyone 
but  the  salesman  and  his  company?  A  call 
to  your  local  Better  Business  Bureau  or  the 
headquarters  of  the  organization  the  sales- 
man claims  to  represent  may  save  you  both 
money  and  trouble. 

Next  week,  I  will  discuss  how  the  pur- 
chase of  a  svrtmmlng  pool  can  cool  you  off 
In  the  summer,  but  give  you  a  financial 
headache  In  the  fall.  Meanwhile,  If  you  have 
a  consumer  problem,  write  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Elliot  Richardson,  Consumer  Protection 
Division,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.  02133. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  Jan.  9, 
1969] 

Distributors  Agree  to  Police  Salesmen 

Five  magazine  distributing  companies,  all 
subsidiaries  of  Cowles  Communications  Inc., 
have  agreed  not  to  use  certain  deceptive  and 
misleading  sales  and  collection  practices, 
Atty.  Gen.  Douglas  M.  Head  said  Wednesday. 

The  five  are  Mutual  Readers  League  Inc., 
Civic  Reading  Club  Inc..  Home  Reference 
Library  Inc.,  Home  Reader  Service  Inc.,  and 
Educational  Book  Club  Inc.,  all  with  head- 
quarters In  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

(Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of  Cowles  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  Is  an  uncle  of  John  Cowles 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company;  but  there  Is  no  corporate 
connection  between  the  two  companies.) 

Head  said  his  consumer  protection  unit 
has  received  many  complaints  on  magazine 
sales  practices  and  he  would  try  voluntary 
policing  on  a  trial  basis.  He  left  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  court  action  If  the  system  doesn't 
work. 

He  said  the  companies  have  agreed  to  tell 
their  salesmen  not  to: 

Falsely  represent  that  the  buyer  will  re- 
ceive something  for  nothing. 

Attempt  to  evoke  sympathy  of  faking  Ill- 
ness or  handicap. 

Misrepresent  the  terms  of  the  subscription 
contracts. 

Say  that  a  subscription  will  cost  more  U 
purchased  directly  from  the  publisher. 

Misrepresent  to  a  customer  that  the  docu- 
ment he  is  signing  is  not  a  contract. 


Threaten  to  garnishee  wages,  send  letters 
implying  that  they  are  court  or  governmental 
orders,  falsely  threaten  court  action  or  de- 
mand Improper  "late  charges"  to  collect  sub- 
scription fees. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr,  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of 
March  3,  on  account  of  ofiQclal  business. 

Mr.  Broomtteld  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  March 
3,  on  account  of  olSclal  business. 

Mr,  Betts  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  March  3, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brotzman),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Randall. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.   KUYKENDALL, 
Mr,   SCHESLE. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.    RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Collier  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Whalley, 

Mr.  Pollock. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California!  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Permsylvanla  in  four 
Instances. 
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Mr.  OoNZALis  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  ABBrrr. 

Mr.  DcLANSY  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  RrvxRS. 

Mr.  ElLBXRG. 

Mr.  Raricx  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  MooRHKAD  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 
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SENATE  BBLX.  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Spealcer's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  10Q3.  An  act  to  provide  that  future 
appointments  to  tbe  office  of  Administrator 
of  tbe  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  to  certain  subordinate  of- 
fices, be  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

S.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
nftmlnatlon  of  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to  be  Secre> 
tary  of  the  Interior:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  6,  1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

561.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  practices  followed  in  adjusting  Federal 
grants  awarded  for  construction  of  academic 
faculties.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior,  transmitting  the  seventh  an- 
nual report  on  operations  under  the  act 
of  October  3,  1961.  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  smaU  producers  on  pubUc, 
Indian,  and  other  lands,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

563.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  that  appolnunents  and  promotions 
In  the  Poet  Office  Department  and  postal  field 
service  be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fit- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  or  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  lii.  STAGGERS   {for  himself  and 
Mr.  SnuNom)  : 
H.R.  8361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1058,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  InUrstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  ' 

By  Mr.  ASHLET: 
nn.  8262.   A   bUl   to  establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ASHLET    (for    himself.    Mr. 


BSTTS.  Mr.  MiCHKL,  Mr.  Rossntkal, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki)  ; 

H.R.  8363.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  cooperation  by  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  control  pollution, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  BXNNBTT: 

H.R.  8364.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  permit  Individuals 
receiving  clvU  service  retirement  annuities 
to  elect  to  have  Income  tax  deducted  and 
withheld  from  their  annuity  payments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

HJl.  8368.  A  blU  to  Change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan   (by  re- 
quest) : 

HJl.  8366.  A  blU  to  permit  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  and  operation  of  certain  branch  offices 
by  the  Michigan  National  Bank,  Lansing. 
Mich.;  to  the  Commmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  Bbown  of  Michigan : 

HJl.  8267.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  Increase  the  de- 
ductions allowable  for  expenses  of  medical 
care  of  pwrsons  over  ag;e  65;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

H.R.  8268.  A  btu  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  Improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities,  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animaig  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States,  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
animals  used  In  biomedical  activities,  and  to 
otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  8260.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83.  ti- 
tle 5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and 
permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  des- 
ignate a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement:  to  the  committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8370.  A  bin  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  8371.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  area  of  Broward  County 
or  Dade  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  8372.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent limit  on  the  number  of  days  for  which 
benefits  may  be  paid  thereunder  to  an  indi- 
vidual on  account  of  poethospltal  extended- 
care  services;  to  the  Cooimlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  8373.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  travel 
allowances  paid  to  veterans  traveling  to  and 
from  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
shaU  In  no  event  be  less  than  those  paid  to 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  travel- 
ing on  official  business:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLUER: 

H  R.  8274.  A  bui  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  student  at  a  college 
for  certain  expenses  Incurred  In  obtaining  a 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CORMAN : 

H.R.  8375.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hacardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  or  other  articles  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  present  any  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HJl.  8376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  deduction 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  mcurred  in  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meazu. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

HJl.  8377.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  or  other  articles  Intended  for 
use  by  children  which  present  any  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN : 

H.R.  8278.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H  R.  8279.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  8380.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
Interest  on  certain  delayed  payments  of  bene- 
fits and  assessment  of  Interest  against  certain 
imrefunded  overpayments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl  8381.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
bis  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  wnere  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me<ms 

H.R  8283.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  monthly 
benefits  (with  subsequent  cost-of-living  in- 
creases), to  provide  higher  widow's  and 
widower's  benefits,  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  earnings  counted  for  benefit  and 
tax  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8283.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  IV  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
certain  restrictions  and  limitations  on  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  and  medical  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 

H.R.  8384.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced-rate 
transportation  for  certain  additional  persons 
on  a  space-available  basis:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  8385.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  SI. 680  to 
C3.000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA : 

HJl.  8288.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  survey  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  Black  Creek, 
Fla.,  for  flood  control  and  related  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wcrks. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  8287.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Commission  on  tbe 
Coinage:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  8288.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  91,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
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of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  8389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1034,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HJl.  8200.  A  bUl  to  permit  retired  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  benefits 
under  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  of  Federal 
employees  for  work  injuries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8201.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  8293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  8293.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  as- 
signment of  wages  for  purposes  of  unem- 
ployment   compensation    for    Federal    em- 
ployees;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R. 8294.  A  bUI  to  repeal  section  ISll(f) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  ex-servicemen  for  un- 
employment compensation  their  terminal 
leave  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  8295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  paper  Industries  machinery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
mtirketing  of  articles  Imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for  the 
adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to  expanded 
trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supplying  nations 
a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change  In  the 
U.S.  market:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZTNSKI: 
H.R.  8297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  tbe  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  K.U y KENDALL: 
HJl.  8308.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided  there- 
in; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  8200.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
and  annuity  and  p>enslon  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1037  shall  not 
be  included  as  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or  wid- 
ow's pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA : 
H.R.  8300.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  MlUtary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  under 
such  act,  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
such  act,  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  method  of  providing  personnel 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
HJl.  8301.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion  for   the  Improvement   of   Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Browk  of  California) : 
H.R.  8302.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   D.    Ford,    Mr.    Halpebn,    Mr. 
Cabell,  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
HJl.  8303.    A   bin    to   amend    the    Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  cig- 
arettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  8304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1065  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community    Senior    Service    Corps;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  8305.   A   bill   to  establish   a   National 
Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion  Laws    to   undertake    a    comprehensive 
study   and   evaluation    of   State   workmen's 
compensation  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJl.  8306.   A  bin   to  establish   a   National 
Commission    on   Libraries    and   Informative 
Science:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  8307.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
definition  of  the  term  "disability,"  as  em- 
ployed therein,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  8308.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Alaskan 
Statehood  Act,  Public  Law  85-508,  July  7, 
1958,  72  Stat.  339,  to  provide  for  additional 
time  for  the  State  of  Alaska  to  select  public 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H.R.  8309.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  lor  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  8310.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8311.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  8600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  8312.  A  bni  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8313.  A  bUl  to  expedite  the  Interstate 
planning  and  coordination  of  a  continuous 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Highway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BEUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS,  and  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia) : 
H.R.  8314.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  involve- 
ment  of   youth   in   federally   financed   pro- 
grams and  projects;   to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8315.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  61  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  lot- 
teries to  exempt  deer-hunting  contests;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
let,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Brown    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Btrni 
of  Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Collins,   Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,   Mr.   HiCKS,   Mr.   Horton,   Mr. 
HosMCR,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hitncate, 
Mr.   KLUCZTNSKI,   Mr.   Leooett,   and 
Mr.  McClosket)  : 
H.R.  8316.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 
to   mentally   retarded    or   physlcaUy    handi- 
capped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
the  special  care  now  provided  to  similarly 
afflicted  dependents  of  members  on  active 
duty;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Ottingbr.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock,  Mr.  QtTiE,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.   Stokes, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Wnrre- 
hurst.  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  ) : 
H.R.  8317.  A   bin   to  amend  chapter  55   of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 
to   mentally   retarded    or   physically    handi- 
capped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of   the  uniformed  .services 
the  special   care   now   provided   to  similarly 
afflicted   dependents   of   members   on   active 
duty;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  8318.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
who  rents  his  home  or  apartment  to  deduct 
all  or  part  of  his  rent  payments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  8319.   A   bill    to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8320.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    SIKES: 
H.R.  8321.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title   18  of  the  United   States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    STAGGERS: 
H.R.  8322.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  make  It  unlawful  for  any 
person  not  an  air  carrier  to  acquire  control 
of  an  air  carrier  unless  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board   determines   that  such   person   Is  en- 
gaged  primarily   in   the   business   of   trans- 
portation or  a  related  business:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
H.R.  8323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  make  It  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  acquire  control  of  an  air  carrier 
without  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    ZWACH: 
H.R.  8324.  A  bill  to  assure  the  purity  and 
quality  of  all  imported  dairy  products  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  dairy  industry 
and   protecting    the    public   health;    to    the 
Committee    on    Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    BIAGGI: 
H.R.  8325.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  as  a  tribute  to 
the  effective  services  of  homing  pigeons  lor 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United   States  In 
World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  8326.  A  bill  to  provide  that  household 
appliances  be  conspicuously  marked  to  show 
the  forclen  country  of  orleln.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By   Ut.    OARMATZ: 

H.R.  8327.  A  bill  to  IncreaM  the  amount  au- 
thorised for  the  acquisition  of  land  In  Mary- 
land under  the  Endangered  Species  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  October  15.  1966:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     KETTR     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Baooica,   Mr.   Clakx.  Mr.   Br.   Onob, 
Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Moaroif,  and  Mr. 
Lbooitt) : 
H.R.  8338.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  to  require  repayment  of 
amounts  paid  for  the  training  of  merchant 
marine  officers  who  do  not  serve  In  the  mer- 
chant marine  or  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Bdarlne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  JACOBS: 
H  J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including    February    14     (the    birthday    of 
Frederick  Douglass)   as  "Afro- American  His- 
tory Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

eUry. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  J  Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByJk<r.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
aelf.  Mr.  Btrrroj*.  Mr.  CoNTxas.  Mr. 
Daddabio,  Mr    Gonzalez.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  KAsTENMxixa,  Mr.  Lccarrr. 
Mr.  Van  Dkxslin.  Mr.  Yatbon,  and 
Mrs.  Chisholm)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  156.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bttttok.  Mr.  Contdw.  Mr. 
DAooAaio.  Mr.   Oonz.^lez,   Mr.   Haw- 
KiNa.  Mr.  Kastznmeiu,  Mr.  LxcazTr, 
Mr.  Tatron,  and   Mrs.   Chtsrolm)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  157.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
a  Commission  for  Economic  Development  of 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  CEXLER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  158.      Concurrent      resolution 
recognizing  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto   uprising;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  206.     Resolution    to     abolish     the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the  jTirlsdlctlon  of  the   Coounlttee  on  the 
Judiciary:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.  Res.  298.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
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mltta*  on  Internal  Security:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADOABBO: 

H.R.  8339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Oavl;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

USL.  8S30.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Gammauta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8331.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Santo 
Gammauta:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  8333.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Calogera  Carollo  and  Raffaela  Carollo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8333.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Glacomo 
Mangano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Randazzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
and  Grazla  Semeraro;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Vallone.   and  his  wife,   Carmela.   and   their 
children.  Rosarla.  Maria,   and  Salvador;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

H  R.  8337.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 
vessel  Moby  Dick  II,  owned  by  Richard  R. 
Campbell,  of  Hollywood.  Pla..  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
coastwise  privileges:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 

H.R.  8338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thellma 
Enrlquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Moh 
Cheng  Yuen  Yuan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

HR.  8340.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Martin 
Poster:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORDOVA: 

HJl.  8341.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Domlnguez  Lopez:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY   (by  request) : 

H.R.  8343.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
Thereee  Le  Gallou  Clerambault;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8343.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Ocampo-Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8344.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Victor  del 
Rosarlo.   Cynthia  del   Rosarlo,   and  Vernon 


del  Rosarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.834S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anda 
Machan  Apostol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  8346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CarloU  de 
Veyra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nllda  R. 
de  Castro;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  8348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ErUnda  R. 
Manzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (by  request) : 

H.R.  8349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ant<nlo 
C&lasdbetta;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  8350.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Abdel 
Qader  Shihadeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCIXJSKBY : 

HJl.  8351.  A  bUl   for   the  reUef  of  Edith 
C.  H.  Yang  and  three  children.  Julia  Chen. 
Dorothy   Chen,   and   Samuel   Chen;    to  the 
Octnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 

HJl.  8363.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Helene 
Bllhart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8353.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Federlco  Plzzl.  Lldla  Palmira  Plsl,  and  Law- 
rence Plzzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  8354.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Joao 
Crespo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8365.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Maria 
da  Sllva  Costa  Bettencourt  and  her  minor 
children.  Victor  Manuel  Ooeta  Bettencourt  da 
Sllva  and  Mario  Costa  Bettencourt  da  SUva; 
to  tlie  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8356.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
DeNloola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  8367.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Federal 
Food  Service,  Inc.,  and  Ira  Gelber  Pood  Serv- 
ice, Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8358.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jeptha  P. 
Marchant   and   Joseph   A.   Perkins:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.R.  8369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Setn  Lin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

HJl.  8360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roland  S. 
Uyboco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
73.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Josef  Thelsslg,  Elcherscheld.  Germany,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  ALL  GOOD 
CITIZENS  TO  COME  TO  THE  AID 
OP  THEIR  COUNTRY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  KAaTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  7,  1968,  Mr.  James  E. 
Mama,  Maryland  State  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  League,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  52d  semiannual  meeting 
of  the  Prince  Georges  County  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  In  Cheverly.  Md.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  submit  Mr. 
Mema's  most  interesting  address,  and  an 
article  describing  it.  for  inclusion  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 


Marine  Lxagxte  OmciAL  Ukcxs  Mosz 
Patriotism 

James  E.  Mema,  Maryland  state  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  League,  told 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  last  Thursday  that  "Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  is  the  time  for  all  good 
citizens  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  country." 

Mema  said  that  "never  before  in  the  long 
history  of  our  great  nation  has  it  been  more 
important  for  Americans  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted — for  us  to  stand  as  firm  at  home  as 
we  expect  our  men  in  uniform  to  stand 
abroad." 

Mema  cited  as  "disturbing"  the  problems 
of  "rampant  crime,  violence  In  the  streets, 
frequent  burning  of  the  American  flag  and 
draft  cards.  op>en  espousal  of  our  enemies, 
vile  contempt  for  our  leaders  and  anarchistic 
attacks  on  all  our  institutions." 

These  are  not  "simply  problems  that  we 
read  about  In  the  papers  or  watch  on  televi- 
sion." Mema  said.  He  cited  Instances  of  draft 


record  burning  and  disrespect  for  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  nearby  coimtles. 

Mema  had  sharp  criticism  for  the  "New 
Left  movement"  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  for  its  major  organization.  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) . 

"WhUe  relatively  new,  already  SOS  has 
done  much  to  tension  on  the  campus."  Mema 
stated.  He  mentioned  Instances  where  SOS 
members  Interfered  with  mUltary  recruiters, 
sponsored  student  strikes  and  stirred  up 
student  dlssatUfactlon  with  the  university 
faculty. 

On  the  credit  side,  Mema  lauded  Prlnoe 
Georges  County's  outstanding  veterans,  such 
as  Marine  Capt.  James  A.  Graham  of  Foreet- 
vlUe,  who  was  recently  posthumously 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor; 
the  61  county  residents  klUed  in  Vietnam; 
State  Sen.  Edward  T.  Oonroy  of  Bowie,  who 
lost  a  limb  and  won  the  SUver  Star  In  Korea; 
and  Butch  Joeckel  of  Colmar  Manor,  who  lost 
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both  legs  In  Vietnam  and  came  back  to  make 
a  "remarkable  recovery  and  adjustment." 

Now,  MoRK  than  Ever  Before.  Is  the  Tike 
FOR  ALL  Good  Citizens  To  Come  to  the  Am 
OF  Their  CotrNTRT 

(Remarks  of  James  E.  Mema.  Maryland  State 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  League 
before  the  Prince  Georges  County  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Cheverly,  Md.,  No- 
vember 7,  1968) 

Mrs.  Hams,  Mrs.  Volberg,  Monslgnor  Brown, 
and  distinguished  ladies.  Thank  you  for  In- 
viting me.  a  feUow  resident  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  to  speak  to  you  today  at  your  Fifty- 
second  Seml-Annual  Meeting. 

In  Just  a  short  foiu  days  from  today,  on 
Monday,  November  11th,  our  Nation  wUl 
pause  to  celebrate  a  special  day  known  as 
Veterans  Day.  You  may  remember  when  It 
was  more  popularly  known  as  Armistice  Day. 
It  was  at  11  o'clock  on  the  11th  day  of  the 
11th  month,  exactly  50  years  ago  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  that  the  order  was  given  which 
sUenced  the  artillery  fire  that  had  shattered 
Europe  for  4  years.  It  marked  the  end  of  his- 
tory's first  World  War,  a  war  that  cost  this 
Nation  not  only  millions  of  dollars  to  finance 
but  116.516  American  lives. 

With  each  passing  decade  and  each  new 
war,  November  11th  became  a  day  to  honor 
all  veterans  of  all  wars.  So  Congress,  In  1954, 
designated  the  11th  of  November  as  a  legal 
holiday  to  be  known  as  Veterans  Day,  broad- 
ened to  cover  all  wars  and  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

Last  month,  President  Johnson  Issued  an 
Executive  Proclamation  urging  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  Join  In  conunemorating 
Monday,  November  11,  1968  as  Veterans  Day 
with  suitable  observances.  He  requested  the 
ofllcials  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  civic  and  patriotic  organizations, 
to  give  their  enthusiastic  leadership  and 
support  to  appropriate  public  ceremonies 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  further  asked 
that  all  citizens  of  every  age  take  part  in 
these  observances  to  honor  those  whose  un- 
qualified loyalty  and  patriotism  have  pre- 
served our  freedom. 

Let  me  simply  say.  with  great  pride,  that 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Federation  of 
Womens  Clubs,  by  the  graclousness  of  its 
Invitation  permitting  a  veteran  to  appear 
with  you  today,  is  a  great  honor  not  only  for 
me  personally,  but  for  the  veterans  organiza- 
tion that  I  represent — the  Marine  Corps 
League.  More  importantly,  it  Is  even  a  greater 
honor  that  you  bestow  today  upon  each  of 
the  26  million  living  veterans  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  Vi  million  of  these  veterans 
live  in  Maryland — 80,000  of  these  former  de- 
fenders of  our  great  NaUon  live  in  Prince 
Georges  County  alone.  By  honoring  one  you 
honor  them  all. 

We  would  be  remiss  and  narrow  in  perspec- 
tive and  vision,  however,  if  we  were  to  limit 
the  commemoration  of  Veterans  Day  only  to 
those  veterans  who  have  fought  so  valiantly 
In  paat  wars  to  preserve  America's  democracy. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  with  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  an  equally  important  purpose  or  rea- 
son for  our  commemoration  of  Veterans 
Day — and  that  is,  to  remember,  honor,  and 
fuUy  support  all  of  our  American  servicemen 
who  have  fought  and  died,  and  who  are  stiU 
fighting  to  preserve  democracy  and  to  contain 
Communism  in  the  Jungles,  rice  paddles, 
cities,  and  villages  of  Vietnam. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly affected  each  and  every  one  of  us.  In 
one  way  or  another.  Many  of  you  undoubt- 
edly have  sons,  husbands,  or  other  close  rela- 
tives or  friends  who  have  served  or  are  now 
gallantly  serving  in  that  beleaguered  coun- 
trv  that  seems  so  far  nway  to  us.  Yet,  the 
fight  for  freedom  >»nd  liberty  In  Southeast 
Asia  today  has  come  too  tragically  close  to 
home  to  the  families  of  the  29,034  American 
servicemen  killed  In  Vietnam  to  date.  533  of 
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these  American  heroes  were  from  Maryland. 
Sixty-one  of  them  were  our  friends  and 
neighbors  from  Prince  Georges  County. 

Never  before  in  the  long  history  of  our 
great  Nation  has  It  been  more  important  for 
Americans  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — for 
us  to  stand  as  firm  at  home  as  we  expect  our 
men  In  uniform  to  stand  abroad.  We  look 
about  us  and  see  so  much  that  Is  disturb- 
ing— rampant  crime,  violence  In  the  streets, 
frequent  bxirnlng  of  the  American  flag  and 
draft  cards,  open  espousal  of  our  enemies, 
vile  contempt  for  our  leaders,  and  anarchistic 
attacks  on  all  our  Institutions. 

These  are  not  simply  problems  that  we 
read  about  In  the  papers  or  watch  on  televi- 
sion as  something  occurring  In  a  distant  state 
or  far-away  city  that  doesn't  affect  or  con- 
cern us.  To  prove  the  point,  I  would  like  to 
cite  three  recent  examples  of  unpatriotic  ac- 
tivities which  have  occurred  right  here  In 
Maryland,  disturbing  Instances  which  threat- 
en to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  our  American 
Way  of  Life  as  we  revere  it,  unless  right 
thinking  Marylanders  and  Americans  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problems  and  take 
positive  measures  to  correct. 

In  Carroll  County  one  recent  afternoon,  a 
woman  walked  past  a  Post  Office  where  a 
postal  employee  was  lowering  the  American 
flag.  As  he  did  so,  he  conversed  with  a  friend, 
and,  the  flag  unnoticed,  dragged  In  folds  on 
a  dirty  sidewalk.  The  woman  told  the  postal 
clerk  he  should  show  more  respect  lor  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Both  men  laughed  at  her — 
and  the  postman  said.  "What  the  hell,  I  don't 
do  this  out  of  respect.  They  tell  me  to  take 
it  down.  They  don't  say  I  had  to  respect  It." 

A  Catholic  activist  group  calling  them- 
selves the  Catonsville  Nine,  including  two 
priests  and  three  former  Maryknoll  mission- 
aries, were  Indicted  for  burning  Selective 
Service  records  May  17th  in  a  parking  lot 
outside  the  Catons\'ille  draft  oflBce.  "The  Gov- 
ernment did  not  prosecute  these  defendants 
because  of  their  particular  social,  political  or 
moral  views  ...  or  because  of  their  feelings 
about  U.S.  Involvement  in  Viet  Nam,"  the 
U.S.  trial  attorney  told  the  Jury.  To  the  con- 
trary, he  argued  that  the  only  Issue  In  the 
case  was  "whether  the  nine  were  guilty  of 
damaging  Government  property,  interfering 
with  the  Selective  Service,  and  destroying 
Selective  Service  records — as  charged  in  the 
indictment." 

What  do  you  think  the  nine  defendants 
had  to  say  about  their  actions  for  which  they 
were  brought  to  trial?  "They're  proud  of  it." 
remarked  their  defense  attorney.  "They  think 
it's  one  of  the  shining  moments  of  their  own 
personal  lives,"  he  added. 

Last  month  the  Catonsville  Nine  were 
found  guilty  by  the  Jury  as  charged. 

The  emergence  of  the  New  Left  Movement 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  College  Park. 

Basically  a  college  student  group,  the  New 
Left  draws  its  supporters  from  a  motley 
variety,  including  beatniks,  hippies,  dis- 
enchanted individuals,  young  faculty  mem- 
bers and  some  "overage"  students  still  on  the 
campus.  The  movement  is  held  together  by 
a  bitter  hatred  of  what  is  called  the  "Estab- 
lishment." that  Is.  the  institutions  of  demo- 
cratic society.  This  hatred  Is  reflected  by  in- 
tense opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the 
draft,  the  ROTC.  military  recruiting  on  the 
campus,  and  the  participation  by  universi- 
ties In  military  research.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, describes  this  New  Leftist  philosophy 
as  "anarchistic  and  nihilist." 

At  the  core  of  the  New  Left  movement 
is  an  organization  known  as  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS).  Mr.  Hoover 
has  alerted  the  American  public  to  the 
fact  that  this  group  is  highly  militant  and 
has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  New 
Left's  move  from  a  position  of  "passive  dis- 
sent" to  one  of  "active  resistance."  The  SDS 
has  been  the  striking  arm  of  student  re- 
bellions, such  as  at  Columbia  University  in 
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New  York  City,  where  violence  erupted,  in- 
cluding the  kidnaping  of  academic  personnel, 
the  seizure  of  buildings,  and  the  destruction 
of  property.  Gus  Hall,  General  Secretary, 
Communist  Party,  USA,  has  been  quoted 
by  the  F.B.I,  as  describing  the  SDS  as  une 
of  the  groups  the  Party  "has  going  for  us." 

Well.  Columbia  University  Isn't  the  unly 
campus  where  SDS  has  been  active  and  de- 
structive. SDS  now  has  an  active  and  grow- 
ing chapter  at  your  State  University  and  my 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
local  chapter  Is  reported  to  have  more  than 
100  members  who  regularly  attend  meetings 
and  several  iiundred  sympathizers.  While 
relatively  new.  already  SDS  has  done  much 
to  contribute  to  tension  on  the  campus.  Last 
spring,  SDS  cohorts  Interfered  vociferously 
and  bodily  with  military  recruiters  at  College 
Park,  constantly  strive  to  stir  up  student 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  with  the  faculty, 
administration,  and  other  students  and 
only  two  weeks  ago  publicly  announced 
plans  for  a  student  strike  to  take  place  on 
Election  Day  to  express  student  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  "absence  of  alternatives  among 
the  presidential  candidates."  The  Prince 
Georges  Sentinel,  October  24th  edition,  fea- 
tured an  article  about  SDS  activities  on 
the  Maryland  campus. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  reported  an 
Election  Day  demonstration  in  Washing- 
ton as  one  of  a  dozen  conducted  In  major 
American  cities  by  SDS.  There  was  some  vio- 
lence as  usual,  demonstrators  carrying  Viet 
Cong  flags  in  a  rally  at  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, and  all  three  major  Presidential  can- 
didates were  hung  from  a  goal  post  in  cfligy. 

These  three  examples.  I  believe,  off.er  an 
insight  into  some  of  the  dangers  confront- 
ing us  today  as  responsible  American  citi- 
zens who  take  pride  In  our  heritage,  our 
institutions,  and  our  Nation  under  God. 
as  compared  to  those  who  would  obliterate  or 
overthrow  these  cherished  values  at  any 
price.  There  are  other  examples  of  Un- 
American  activities  that  I'm  certain  we  can 
ail  recall — the  likes  of  rabblerousers  like 
H.  Bap  Brown  who  has  been  indicted  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  on  charges  of  arson  and 
inciting  to  riot  in  Cambridge  in  July.  1967. 
He's  presently  free  on  bond.  Protesting  G.I.'s 
and  some  Army  Reservists  from  Ft.  Meade 
balking  at  being  sent  to  Vietnam  also  come 
to  mind. 

I  submit  to  you.  dear  ladies,  that  in  all 
the  Instances  cited,  the  perpetrators  of  these 
acts  are  far  from  typical  or  representative 
of  the  breed  of  Americans  who  have  made 
our  country  the  great  Nation  and  world 
power  that  It  Is  today. 

Native  Marylanders  have  long  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  field  of  battle  each  and 
every  time  their  Nation  called  upon  them 
for  assistance.  Maryland  troops  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary V/ar  saw  service  from  the  first 
skirmish  in  Boston  to  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown.  Prince  Georges  County  supplied 
its  men  and  materials  to  General  George 
Washington.  Who  can  forget  the  bombard- 
ment and  rout  of  the  British  at  Fort  McHenry 
during  the  War  of  1812,  where  waved  the 
Flag  that  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner?  The  Battle  of 
Antletnm — one  of  the  most  bitter  battles  of 
the  Civil  War!  The  U.S.  Admiral  in  command 
at  Santiago  during  the  Spanish  American 
War  when  the  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed 
was  a  Marylander.  In  World  War  I,  approxi- 
mately 75.000  Maryland  citizens  dutifully 
served  their  Nation  under  arms.  Both  the 
29th  and  79th  Infantry  Divisions  fought  with 
distinction  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive 
of  1918.  More  than  '4  million  Marylanders 
heeded  their  Nation's  call  to  arms  during 
World  War  n.  The  29th  Infantry  Division 
again  served  with  distinction  in  France  dur- 
ing 1944  and  1945.  It  fought  on  the  Omaha 
Beachhead  In  Normandy,  and  in  the  advance 
to  the  Elbe  River  Korea  was  no  exception. 
Many  Marylanders  came  to  the  defense  of 
South  Korea  when  It  was  attacked  by  North 
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KOTM  m  JTine,  lOSO.  On«  of  thoae  staunch 
defenders  was  our  own  State  Senator  Edward 
T.  Conroy  from  Bowie.  He  lost  a  limb  and 
won  the  Silver  Star  in  the  process. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  and  Viet 
Nam.  where,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  so  many 
Americans  have  served  and  are  now  serving 
In  a  determined  effort  to  deter  Communist 
aggression.  Prince  Oeorges  Coxinty  has  had 
a  number  of  its  citizens  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  valor  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Viet  Nam.  Toung  men  like  Butch 
Joeckel  from  Colmar  Blanor,  for  example, 
who  won  the  Bronze  Star  thU  year  for  hero- 
Ism  as  a  30  year  old  Marine  In  Viet  Nam. 
Butch  was  serloxisly  wounded  in  action  by 
a  Viet  Cong  land  mine,  suffering  the  ampu- 
tation of  both  legs  above  the  knee.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  you  today  that  Butch 
has  had  a  remarkable  recovery  and  adjust- 
ment, he's  been  released  from  the  hospital, 
discharged  from  the  service,  got  married  two 
weeks  ago,  and  Is  now  back  at  work  with 
his  former  employer,  the  Washington  Subur- 
ban Sanitary  Commission  where  be  Is  now 
making  a  productive  and  meaningful  con- 
tribution  to  society. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  and  the  Ameri- 
can. Legl9Q.  organized  a  Welcome  Home  Pa- 
rade and  {Reception  for  Butch  In  his  home- 
town on  July  8th.  Thousands  of  people 
turned  out  that  day  to  express  their  heart- 
felt appreciation  to  this  Inspiring  young 
man.  and  untold  millions  of  Americans 
watched  the  day's  proceedings  over  ABC  na- 
tional television.  Butch  has  told  me  and 
shown  me  on  a  number  of  occasions  the 
beneficial  effect  this  community  outburst 
of  appreciation  has  had  on  his  morale  and 
resultant  speedy  recovery. 

I  mentioned  to  Butch  that  I  would  be 
speaking  to  the  Prince  Oeorges  County  Fed- 
eration of  Womens  Clubs  today,  and  he  asked 
me  to  convey  bis  best  wishes  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you. 

Let  us  not  forget  John  Clements  of  Chev- 
erly,  another  young  Biarlne  who  earned  3 
Purple  Hearts  In  Viet  Nam  and  sustained 
serlo\is  Injuries.  He  Is  stlU  not  able  to  walk 
without  the  aid  of  a  cane  and  faces  addition- 
al operations. 

How  unfortunate  It  Is  Indeed,  that  the 
world  hears  more  about  some  of  our  raucous 
dissenters  from  the  gutter  than  they  do  of 
our  Butch  Joeckel's  and  John  Clements' 
who  sacrificed  so  much  at  such  terrible 
risk  In  the  noble  cause  of  freedom. 

A  week  ago  last  Tuesday  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  a  ceremony  at  Marine  Barracks 
at  8th  and  I  In  Washington  at  which  the 
Nation's  highest  award,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  was  awarded  to  a  resident 
of  Prince  Oeorges  County.  Marine  Captain 
James  A.  Oraham.  of  PorestvUle.  Maryland. 
The  award,  a  first  in  the  history  of  the  Coun- 
ty, was  made  posthumously,  because  Captain 
draham  was  killed  when  tie  refused  to  leave 
one  of  his  seriously  wounded  men  during 
a  fierce  enemy  attack. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  presenting 
the  award  In  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  remarked  of  Captain 
Oraham,  "Although  Captain  Oraham  gave 
his  life  In  battle,  he  shall  continue  to  live 
In  the  minds  and  memories  of  his  comrades 
as  an  inspirational  example  of  courage,  duty 
and  sacrifice.  For  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  the  memory  of  James  Oraham  will  re- 
main a  source  of  pride  and  strength." 

My  dear  Clubwomen,  Captain  Graham  left 
us  a  legacy  to  foster  and  cherish — a  shining 
example  of  unselfish  love  for  his  country  and 
his  fellow  man.  He  also  left  behind  some- 
thing very  personal  and  dear  to  him — a 
widow  Janice,  and  two  small  children,  son 
John  5  years  old,  and  a  4  year  old  daughter, 
Jenifer.  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Oraham  after  the 
ceremony  and  extended  an  offer  of  assistance 
from  the  Marine  Corpa  League.  With  a  sense 
of  great  pride  and  much  confidence  in  the 
future,  Mrs.  Oraham  replied.  "I  don't  have 
half  aa  many  problems  as  I  have  offers  of 
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assistance."  She  Impressed  me  as  a  woman 
who  Is  every  bit  as  brave  as  her  husband  was. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  must  not  forget 
the  Oraham  family.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  your  County  Federation  or  individual 
Clubs  might  consider  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  Oraham  family  as  one  of  your  Ameri- 
canism projects,  to  be  of  assistance  to  them 
in  any  way  possible.  We  owe  it  to  them  and 
can  afford  to  do  no  lees. 

I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing,  speaking  for 
the  Prince  Oeorges  County  Detachment, 
Marine  Corps  League.  We  are  not  going  to 
allow  to  be  forgotten  such  great  Americans 
lUe  CapUin  Oraham,  Lieutenant  Bill  Rellly 
of  Cheverly,  Warrant  Officer  Tom  King  of 
New  Carroliton,  and  all  of  the  61  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  B<arlnes  from  Prince  Oeorges 
County  who  were  killed  in  Viet  Nam. 

We  are  going  to  build  a  Memorial  In  their 
honor — a  permanent  tribute  to  all  Prince 
Oeorges  County  servicemen  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  Viet  Nam.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  first  and  the  largest  In  the  Nation  ex- 
clusively dedicated  to  Viet  Nam  war  dead. 
The  design  Is  already  completed.  Our  archi- 
tect is  Thomas  Kerley  of  Cheverly.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  approximately  (35.000.  The 
County  Commissioners  have  Issued  a  Resolu- 
tion fully  supporting  this  project  and  have 
agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  land  for  the 
Memorial.  We  are  presently  reviewing  site 
possibilitiee  and  expect  to  announce  a  loca- 
tion In  the  near  fut\ire. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  actively  seeking 
to  raise  the  necessary  ftmds  to  finance  the 
cost  of  the  Memorial.  We  are  calling  upon  all 
County  organizations  and  citizens  to  help  us 
In  this  task.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  Hsslstsnce  of  the  Prince  Oeorges  County 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs.  Perhaps  you 
might  consider  conducting  some  bake  sales, 
dances,  or  related  fund-raising  activities  with 
the  proceeds  designated  for  the  Memorial  in 
the  name  of  your  fine  organization. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  resolve  to  rededicate 
ourselves  and  to  motivate  others,  particularly 
our  youth,  in  support  of  our  country  and  its 
new  Administration.  Let  us  support  our 
fighting  men  and  aid  our  returning  Viet  Nam 
Veterans.  Let  us  support  peace  by  remaining 
strong.  There  has  never  been  a  g^eat  nation 
without  a  strong  fervor  of  patriotism.  We 
must  emphasize  patriotism  in  the  home,  in 
the  schools,  and  In  every  walk  of  life.  We 
must  encourage  respect  for  our  Flag,  our 
history,  and  oiv  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment. In  this  way,  you  will  be  fulfilling  one 
of  the  shining  moments  of  your  own  per- 
sonal life.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  is 
the  time  for  all  good  citizens  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  country  I 


WITHHOLDING  LOCAL  WAGE  TAXES 
FROM  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PENMBTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday.  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  6, 1  Introduced  H.R. 
2076  which,  simply  stated,  would  require 
Federal  agencies  located  in  cities  which 
have  a  local  wage  tax  to  withhold  that 
tax  from  the  paychecks  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

For  many  years,  my  father,  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  the  sole  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. When  I  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
I  introduced  this  bill  in  each  of  the  last 
tour  sessions.  In  February  1967,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  which  this  bill 
has    been    referred,    published    written 
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statements  of  support  from  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  from  representatives 
of  local  government  suid  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations.  I  am  also  happy  to 
say  that  I  think  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  quite  clear. 

The  experience  in  my  own  city  reveals 
the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system. 
First,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  city 
loses  approximately  $2  million  each  year 
in  uncollected  city  wage  taxes  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  billing  and  collecting 
Individually  from  thousands  of  Federal 
employees  who  live  in  Philadelphia  or 
work  in  Federal  agencies  within  the  city 
limits. 

Second,  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
separate  billing  procedure  within  the 
city  government  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars annually. 

Third,  the  present  system  has  worked 
no  end  of  inconvenience  and  hardship  on 
Federal  employees.  Each  quarter,  they 
face  a  substantial  city  wage  tax  payment. 
The  computation  must  be  done  by  the  in- 
dividual and,  in  many  cases,  late  pay- 
ment charges  only  add  to  the  cost  and 
confusion.  Some  forestall  or  avoid 
pajrlng  the  tax  temporarily  only  to  find 
that  the  city  inevitably  demands  an  ac- 
counting, often  at  a  time  when  backpay- 
ments  have  grown  to  substantial  propor- 
tions. 

Fourth,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
Philadelphia's  experience  has  become 
the  experience  of  many  American  cities 
which  have  resorted  to  the  city  wage  tax 
for  local  mimlclpal  income.  The  fact  that 
the  problem  is  becoming  more  wide- 
spread has  brought  the  support  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  to  this  bill.  It 
has  indeed  become  a  matter  of  national 
interest. 

For  these  reasons,  I  theref<)re,  urge  the 
quick  approval  of  your  committee  and 
the  ready  agreement  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Although  I  realize  that  re- 
newsd,  housing,  poverty,  transportation, 
and  other  matters  are  of  the  first  urgency 
in  our  concern  for  our  cities.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  savings  amounting  to  over  $2 
million  are  substantial,  considering  the 
difficult  fiscal  problems  which  confront 
our  municipsdities.  If  anything,  passage 
of  this  legislation  is  already  long  overdue. 


GROUND    ALL    TFX    P-lllA'S    AND 
START  MAJOR  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
85  miles  north  of  Nellls  Air  Force  Base. 
Nev..  another  F-lllA  aircraft  crashed 
while  on  a  routine  training  mission.  This 
is  the  second  crash  in  less  than  3  weeks, 
and  the  14th  to  crash  since  the  flight 
testing  program  was  begun  In  January 
of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  major  elaboration  is 
necessary.  Everyone  In  this  Chamber 
knows  the  truth  of  this  aircraft,  the  men 
who  created  it  and  the  company  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  building  It. 

I  have  already  sent  telegrams  to  the 
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Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force, 
requesting  that  every  one  of  these  flying 
death  traps  be  grounded.  But  this  is  still 
not  enough.  This  is  just  a  beginning. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  formally  re- 
quest that  a  fuU  and  major  investigation 
be  instituted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  into  the  entire  TFX  F-Ul 
program.  By  this  I  mean  all  aspects. 

We  are  making  a  great  hue  and  cry 
over  matters  such  as  the  Pueblo  and  the 
M-16  rifle.  Vast  hearings  occur  on  sim- 
ilar matters.  Yet  this  vast  program  has 
stretched  out  over  the  lion's  share  of  a 
decade,  consumed  and  is  consuming  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  is  going  strong  today. 
Yet  we  have  not  gained  a  single  tangible 
thing  from  it. 

The  plane  is  not  flying  in  combat, 
where  it  should  have  been  long  since. 
Indeed,  they  are  useless  even  for  test 
flights  in  the  hands  of  experienced  pilots. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  call  for  these 
planes  to  be  grounded  pending  further 
investigation  is  an  unreasonable  request. 
In  fact,  the  record  of  crttshes,  backed  up 
by  this  recent  calamity,  is  ample  proof 
that  something  is  drastically  wrong. 

The  Nation  has  a  right  to  ask  why  it 
cannot  place  a  front  line  plane  into  the 
hands  of  our  military  after  the  better 
part  of  a  decade  has  elapsed  and  billions 
upon  billions  have  been  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  World  War  II,  with 
their  country  crashing  down  around  their 
ears,  the  Germans  designed,  built,  and 
mass  produced  new  weapon  system  after 
new  weapon  system.  Many  were  exceed- 
ingly intricate.  It  is  a  burning  shame 
to  me  to  have  to  hold  up  such  an  ex- 
ample, but  it  is  true.  The  people  and 
enterprises  responsible  for  the  TFX 
should  be  made  to  explain  to  the  U.S, 
Congress  why  this  situation  is  now  so 
disastrously  in  being. 


A  TIME  TO  THINK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  a  day  of  silence  on  many  iml- 
versity  campuses  and  in  the  coimtry's 
scientific  laboratories.  Scientists  were 
questioning  the  military  orientation  of 
much  of  their  Government  contract 
work,  and  the  predominance  of  that  work 
Itself  in  the  scientific  community. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  the  astute  social 

critic  of  the  Washington  Post,  describes 

In  this  article,  "A  Time  To  Think,"  what 

caused  the  scientists  to  hesitate: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Mar.  5,1969] 

A  Time  To  Think 

(By  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman) 

Pkilaoelphia,  Pa. — ^The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  shut  down.  No  classes.  No  labs. 
People  were  walking  around  the  criss-crossing 
Bidevmlks  of  the  academic  quadrangle  with 
buttons  on  their  lapels  reading  "Stop  ABM," 
and  others  which  said  "March  4 — Think." 

This  morning  inside  Irvine  auditorium 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  students  listened 
to  Barry  Commoner,  professor  of  biology  at 
Washington  University,  give  them  a  topic  to 
do  their  thinking  on: 
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"The  ominous  paradox  of  the  modern 
world  brings  us  together  here.  All  of  us — 
students,  scholars  and  scientists — are  Joined 
by  a  powerful  bond.  We  share  the  frightful 
task  of  seeking  humane  knowledge  in  a  world 
which  has,  with  cunning,  perversity,  trans- 
formed the  creative  power  which  knowledge 
generates  into  an  instrument  of  catastropho 

He  spoke  about  instantaneous  atomic  anni- 
hilation, about  the  accidental  melting  of  the 
polar  Ice  caps  and  the  flooding  of  the  world 
about  the  chemical  warfare  people  killing 
sheep  in  Utah,  about  the  strange  and  sicken- 
ing deaths  of  Insects,  fish,  flowers,  cows,  dogs 
and  humans. 

"My  generation  has  become  numb  to  the 
frightful  meaning  of  what  we  have  done.  We 
can  speak  in  the  calm  tones  of  the  statesman 
of  the  choice  between  a  war  that  kills  50  mil- 
lion or  one  that  kills  100  million.  The  very 
effort  to  apply  logic  to  a  situation  which  i.s 
m  its  entirety  totally  Inhumane  Is  a  con- 
fession of  our  own  humanity,"  he  said  in 
words  spoken  and  heard  in  urgency. 

NO    DEFENSE 

If  there  is  numbness  in  Washington  there 
Is  urgency  here  and  on  every  other  major 
campus.  It  is  an  ur^ncy  that  cannot  be 
quieted  by  antl-demonltratlon  laws.  It  come.s 
out  of  the  day-to-day  business  of  a  univer- 
sity, out  of  learning  and  knowing. 

When  you  know,  really,  precisely,  exactly 
and  technically  know,  there  Is  no  defense 
against  the  bomb,  the  black  and  yellow  signs 
on  the  walls  pointing  to  the  bomb  shelter 
in  the  basement  become  a  form  of  incite- 
ment to  do  something  while  there  still  may 
be  time. 

"One  has  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  way  to  proceed  is  to  approach  seats  of 
power  and  have  a  dialogue,"  said  Oino  Segre, 
a  young  professor  of  physics  here,  "but  I 
think  what's  happening  is  a  gradual  dis- 
illusionment In  the  assumption  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  work  is  behind  the  scenes. 
Nothing  happens,  so  you  have  to  ask  your- 
self If  this  tactic  hasn't  become  Increasingly 
unsuccessful." 

Yesterday  on  a  number  of  campuses  around 
the  country,  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists held  research  stoppages,  but  here  the 
doubting  took  clearer  form  and  extended 
beyond  ABM  and  the  Immediate  destruction 
of  everything  to  a  general  questioning  of 
what  the  university  is  about. 

GENERAL    REVULSION 

"I've  Just  turned  30,"  said  Segre.  "I've 
written  a  lot  of  articles,  I've  Just  gotten  ten- 
ure, I  have  three  children  and  I've  done  what 
my  parents  expect  of  me.  I've  been  a  good 
boy,  so  the  question  is  what  do  I  do  now? 
I  think  I  represent  a  typical  young  scientist 
who's  lived  off  Oovernment  fellowships.  And 
now  my  feeling  is  a  general  revulsion  at  do- 
ing something  abstract  when  America  Is  go- 
ing to  the  dogs." 

This  university's  administration  has  re- 
sponded to  these  feelings  by  calling  off  classes 
to  make  time  available  for  reflection.  In  ad- 
dition to  speeches  by  such  famous  men  as 
Barry  Commoner  and  physicist  Ralph  Lapp, 
there  are  dozens  of  seminars  on  the  question 
of  how  the  work  that  goes  on  here  can  be 
made  useful  to  a  needy  world. 

David  Ooddard,  the  university's  provost, 
says  he  was  surprised  at  the  breadth  of  fac- 
ulty support  for  his  day  of  recollection.  It 
came,  he  reports,  from  deans  and  adminis- 
trators as  well  as  from  all  sections  of  the 
faculty,  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
as  weU  as  the  physical  and  life  sciences. 

"I  decided  if  they  were  going  to  have  these 
meetings  anyhow,  we  didn't  w^ant  them  to 
compete  with  regular  classes  and  make  a  con- 
test out  of  this.  So  I  gave  permission  to  the 
deans  of  the  various  schools  to  close  for  a 
day,"  Ooddard  explains. 

A   NATIONAL  EXAMPLE? 

Some  of  the  liberal  faculty  here  feel  that 
the  university's  attitude  Is  an  alternative  to 
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demonstrations  and  strikes.  They  point  out 
that  the  school  ended  Its  recent  sit-ins  by 
negotiations  between  students  and  the  ad- 
ministration, but  the  provost  isn't  so  certain 
that  Pennsylvania  can  be  a  national  ex- 
ample: 

"We  didn't  have  to  call  the  police;  no  stu- 
dent was  disciplined.  We're  very  proud  of 
this,  but  this  business  of  trying  to  make  our- 
selves a  national  model  for  other  places  to 
follow  is  very  foolish.  How  can  I  predict  that, 
if  we  had  a  demonstration  tomorrow,  it 
wouldn't  be  violent?  A  lot  of  our  success  is 
damn,  sheer  luck." 

Luck  or  not,  it  does  show  that  somebody 
at  Pennsylvania  is  more  perceptive  and  flexi- 
ble than  people  at  places  which  view  sit-ins 
as  an  occasion  to  draw  the  line  and  meet 
force  with  force.  Ooddard  is  dubious  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  police  in  a  situation  where, 
as  he  says,  "The  students  feel  we've  got 
something  hidden  in  the  basement.  They 
don't  trust  me,  they  don't  trust  the  presi- 
dent, they  don't  trust  the  faculty  .  .  .  and 
the  faculty  itself  is  deeply  concerned  over 
military  escalation  and  the  drawing  off  of 
funds  needed  for  the  cities." 

What  neither  Ooddard  nor  anybody  else 
can  answer  is  the  question  of  how  long  these 
days  of  meditation  will  suffice.  Letting  people 
spill  out  what's  in  their  guts  ultimately  is  iio 
substitute  for  action. 


PRESIDENT  ND^ON'S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  been  careful  to  avoid  claim- 
ing any  instant  benefits  from  his  Euro- 
pean trip  but  the  fact  is  inescapable  that 
both  its  timing  and  its  execution  was  a 
masterpiece  of  diplomacy. 

The  keynote  of  the  trip  was  a  mature 
assessment  of  reality,  and  the  realities 
of  today's  world  take  the  measure  of  the 
maturity  of  any  President,  and  of  his 
Government. 

President  Nixon  demonstrated  in  these 
visits  the  quiet  thoughtfulness,  the  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  others,  that  is  the 
mark  of  responsibility.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  impressed  the  world  leaders  with 
whom  he  spoke. 

This  quality  of  responsible  restraint,  of 
careful  cooperation,  of  decisions  thor- 
oughly considered  from  all  angles,  set 
the  tone  for  his  journey.  And  this  tone 
■wiil  go  further  than  any  immediate  ac- 
complishment possibly  could. 

The  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in- 
deed all  Americans,  owe  President  Nixon 
a  heartfelt  "well  done." 


CONORS  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPERS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  weekly, 
hometown  newspapers  are  a  vital  com- 
munications element  in  thousands  of 
communities  across  the  Nation.  In  my 
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congressional  district  there  are  more 
than  a  score  of  these  fine  publications 
that  do  an  excellent  Job  of  keeping  com- 
munity residents  advised  of  local  activi- 
ties and  the  actions  of  ofDclals  at  various 
levels  of  government.  We  are  justly  de- 
pendent on  these  weeidy  newspapers  and 
look  forward  to  receiving  them  each 
week. 

On  Long  Island  there  Is  a  chain  of  Ave 
weeklies  owned  and  operated  by  Com- 
munity Newspapers.  These  papers  serve 
the  communities  of  Glen  Cove,  Roslyn, 
Port  Washington.  Manhasset.  and  Great 
Neck  and  are  widely  read.  They  are  also 
well-produced,  well-written  newspapers 
adhering  to  the  highest  Journalistic 
standards. 

In  fact,  in  recent  competition  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  Press  Associa- 
tion the  Community  Newspapers  walked 
off  with  a  host  of  awards  including  three 
first-place  awards. 

In  acknowledging  these  Just  honors 
the  Community  Newspapers  carried  tin 
editorial  that  actually  passed  the  honor 
oato  the  newspapers'  readers  and  ad- 
vertisers. This  editorial  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  community  spirit  and  serv- 
ice demonstrated  by  the  Community 
Newspapers  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  that  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
HoMO«s  ro«  YoTT  All 

TtUs  newspaper  and  lu  slater  publications 
In  the  Community  Newspapers  group  have 
been  honored  with  several  awards,  Including 
three  first-place  plaques.  In  the  annual  state- 
wide contests  of  the  New  York  Press  Associa- 
tion. We're  delighted,  of  course,  and  hope  the 
honors  reflect  our  constant  effort  to  offer 
readers  the  beet  newspaper  possible. 

But  the  laurels  belong  just  as  much  to  you, 
our  subscribers  and  advertisers,  without 
whom  a  good  community  newspaper  cannot 
flourish.  So,  congratulations  to  you  all  I 


UKRAINE'S  RIGHT  TO  BE  FREE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISL\NA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  captive  nations'  refugees  Is 
an  ever-present  reminder  that  until  these 
victims  of  Communist  aggression  and 
U.S.  appeasement  are  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homelands  in  freedom  and  honor, 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  our  world. 

Words,  flattery,  high-sounding  rheto- 
ric, and  imfllled  promises  only  rekindle 
false  hopes  to  an  already  suffering  peo- 
ple. 

In  my  earnest  endeavor  to  truly  help 
the  escapees  from  Communist  domina- 
tion to  gain  some  voice  to  reach  the  world 
conscience,  I  wrote  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment asking  that  our  Oovernment 
place  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  the  Issue  of  self-de- 
termination in  the  Soviet  Union,  espe- 
cially urging  free  elections  for  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine. 

By  a  purusal  of  State's  replies  any  dis- 
cerning reader  can  readily  detect  the 
hypocrisy  of  our  dual  policies  in  matters 
of  state,  and  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
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Ing  to  attain  any  diplomatic  victory  to 
free  any  people  In  bondage  through  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

My  simple  request  for  action  produced 
such  gobbledygook  as — 

Concerning  the  Baltic  States, 
"speeches  and  statements":  for  Rho- 
desia— sanctions  and  boycotts.  The 
Ukraine,  a  voting  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization — "an  integral  part 
of  the  U.S.S.R."  Rhbdesla,  the  country 
in  Africa  to  which  oppressed  blacks 
escape  the  self-governing  tyranny  of  Its 
neighbors  to  the  north — "a  threat  to  In- 
ternational peace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  my  correspond- 
ence with  State,  along  with  the  gist  of 
an  address  by  Mrs.  Slava  Stetzko,  wife  of 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  once-free 
Ukraine  Republic,  as  follows: 

jAjrnaaT  30, 1989. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rookbs, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Wattiinffton,  D.C. 

Okab  Mm.  Sxckxtabt:  I  respectfully  request 
appropriate  action  necessary  to  place  on  tbe 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  the  laaue  of 
self-determination  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Further,  I  request  the  Department  of  State 
prepare  a  resolution  requesting  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine  and  other  nations  under 
Russian  domination  be  given  free  elections, 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Rasicx, 
Repreaentative  in  Congress. 

DxPiUiTMXNT  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  11, 1969. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rakick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAJi  CoNCRCSSMAN  Rarick  :  I  hsve  re- 
ceived your  recent  letter  concerning  certain 
aspects  of  United  States  policy  on  the  Issues 
of  self-determination  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  free  elections  In  the  nations  under  So- 
viet domination. 

As  you  are  aware.  It  Is  the  policy  of  tbe 
United  States  not  to  recognize  the  forcible 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  consistently  sought 
to  Implement  this  policy,  both  by  continu- 
ing to  extend  recognition  to  the  representa- 
tives tn  the  United  States  of  the  last  free 
Baltic  governments  and  through  speeches 
and  statements  made  on  appropriate  occa- 
sions at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere. 
In  this  manner  the  U.S.  has  attempted  to 
direct  tbe  attention  of  world  opinion  to  the 
Just  aspirations  of  the  Baltic  peoples  for  self- 
determination. 

On  the  other  band,  tbe  Ultralne  and  other 
non-Baltic  republics  within  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  considered  as  Integral  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States 
ever  since  diplomatic  relations  between  our 
countries  were  initiated.  It  would  not  be  in 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
.iny  measures  at  the  United  Nations  which 
could  be  construed  to  be  an  attempt  to  dis- 
member another  member  state.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  undoubtedly  be  attacked  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence in  its  Internal  affairs.  A  large  number  of 
countries — by  no  means  limited  to  commu- 
nist states — would  support  tbe  Soviet  posi- 
tion. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  as  independent  nations,  al- 
though they  are  dominated  or  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  the  Soviet  Union.  Throughout 
the  years  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  world's  attention  the  fact  that 
the  peoples  of  these  nations  yearn  to  be  free 
of  Soviet  domination  and  to  control  their  own 
destinies. 
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We  Intend  to  continue  on  this  course.  We 
must  realistically  reoognlee.  however,  that  In 
present  circumstances  it  would  not  be  help- 
ful to  the  cause  of  these  peoples  and  nations 
to  precipitate  a  voting  confrontation  in  the 
United  Nations  over  their  status.  The  likely 
result  of  such  a  confrontation  would  be  to 
prejudice  the  standing  of  those  who  hope 
for  restoration  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  advocate  their  cause  most  ef- 
fectively. 

I  hope  that  tbe  above  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  your  consideration  of  this  problem 
and  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us 
again  If  we  can  be  of  further  help. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macombcr.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. 

Pdkttabt  18,  1969. 
Mr.  WnxiAK  B.  MACOMsnt,  Jr., 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAs  Ma.  Macombkr:  I  certainly  thank  you 
for  your  prompt  and  Informative  reply  to 
my  Inquiry  concerning  the  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia. 

However,  your  correspondence  does  ralss 
further  questions  In  my  mind,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  you  will  be  able  to  supply  sat- 
isfactory answers. 

I  can  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  considering  the  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia  as  Integral  parts  of  the  So- 
viet Union  (even  though  no  formal  agree- 
ment to  that  effect  was  ever  reached ) ,  and 
that  regarding  them  otherwise  In  the  United 
Nations  might  be  construed  as  an  attempt 
to  dismember  a  member  state. 

This  being  tbe  case,  however,  it  would 
certainly  seem  Justifiable  to  regard  them  as 
Integral  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
structure  of  the  UNO  and  to  disallow  them 
separate  votes. 

Second,  you  express  the  assessment  of  tbe 
State  Department  that  my  previously  sub- 
mitted proposal  would  be  attacked  as  an 
unwarranted  Interference  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  gather  the 
State  Department  considers  such  an  attack 
In  tbe  UN  to  be  a  very  formidable  weapon, 
and  one  which  would  enjoy  tbe  support  of 
many  countries — not  all  communist. 

It  would  certainly  seem,  therefore,  that  tbe 
S3ane  objection  could  be  made  concerning 
the  situation  of  Rhodesia,  and  that  tbe 
United  States'  attitude  should  be  to  severely 
denounce,  rather  than  to  support,  the  boy- 
cotts and  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  One 
would  expect,  also,  that  the  same  countries 
would  support  our  position. 

I  wUl  appreciate  having  your  early  re- 
sponse to  these  questions. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Rabick. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Department  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  4,  1969. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  I  am  pleased 
to  respond  to  the  questions  which  my  earlier 
letter  raised  in  your  mind. 

As  you  know,  the  United  Nations  member- 
ship of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  stems 
from  a  wartime  agreement  made  by  Marshall 
Stalin.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  At  the  Yalta  Conference  in 
February  1945.  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President  agreed  to  support  a  Soviet  proposal 
at  the  forthcoming  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco  that  these  two  Soviet 
republics  be  admitted  to  original  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations.  Subsequently, 
tbe  two  republics  were  accepted  as  original 
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members  at  tbe  San  Francisco  Conference  In 
April-June,  1945.  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine 
could  only  be  deprived  of  their  membership 
through  the  expulsion  and  suspension  proce- 
dures laid  down  in  tbe  Charter,  which  are 
subject  to  a  veto  by  any  of  the  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council.  Any 
move  to  expel  the  two  Soviet  republics  would 
presumably  be  vetoed  by  the  USSR. 

With  respect  to  your  second  question,  the 
situation  of  Rhodesia  and  that  of  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia  in  the  United  Nations  are 
not  analogous.  Sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
cannot  be  construed  as  Interference  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  a  state  because  Rhodesia 
Is  not  an  Independent  state  and  has  not  been 
recognized  as  such  by  any  government.  The 
United  Kingdom  Is  the  universally  recognized 
legal  sovereign  authority  in  Rhodesia  and  in 
that  capacity  requested  United  Nations  as- 
sistance in  ending  a  rebellion  In  a  British 
colony  through  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions. 

In  invoking  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia,  where  a  racial  minority  has  seized 
power  illegally  tn  an  attempt  to  perpetuate 
Its  domination  over  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Security  Council  has  sought 
to  assist  the  United  Kingdom  in  dealing  with 
a  situation  that,  in  the  Council's  Judgment, 
creates  a  threat  to  International  peace  nnd 
stability  In  Africa.  Denied  an  effecUve  politi- 
cal voice  In  Rhodesia,  the  African  majority 
may  increasingly  turn  to  violence  as  the  only 
practical  means  to  bring  about  movement 
toward  majority  rule  and  an  end  to  racial 
discrimination. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  answers  your 
questions  concerning  portions  of  my  previous 
correspondence  and  that  you  will  call  on  us 
again  if  we  can  be  of  further  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.. 
Assiatant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

WiTE  or  Former  Ukrainian  Premier  Sees 
End  or  Soviet  Empire  Near 

Washington,  D.C.  March  5. — Mrs.  Yaro- 
slav  Stetzko,  wife  of  the  former  Ukrainian 
Prime  Minister,  today  predicted  that  the 
breakup  of  tbe  Soviet  Union's  bold  on  East- 
em  Europe  was  fast  approaching. 

Addressing  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
American  Friends  of  Antl-BoIshevlk  Bloc  of 
Nations,  meeting  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Mrs. 
Stetzko  called  tbe  Soviet  Union  a  "Colossus 
on  feet  of  clay."  She  branded  tbe  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  as  a  move  to  conceal 
the  Inner  weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
a  "desperate  attempt  to  keep  the  Czech  ex- 
ample from  igniting  the  explosive  situation 
in  Soviet-dominated  Ukraine." 

Mrs.  Stetzko  blasted  the  Czech  "interven- 
tion" as  "a  brutal  act  of  naked  Russian 
Imperialism,  which  testifies  to  the  total 
bsinkruptcy  of  so-called  socialist  interna- 
tionalism." 

Referring  to  the  situation  In  her  native 
Ukraine,  Mrs.  Stetzko  said  that  "Soviet  ter- 
rorist acts  such  as  tbe  Imprisonment  of 
Ukrainian  authors  and  other  thought  lead- 
ers, the  almost  frantic  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Ukrainian  cultural  heritage,  and  tbe  sys- 
tematic effort  to  stamp  out  the  use  of  tbe 
Ukrainian  language  are  evidence  of  Moscow's 
terror  at  the  swelling  revolutionary  spirit  in 
Ukraine. 

"Led  by  the  young  and  by  the  workers,  the 
whole  Ukrainian  nation  is  resisting  Soviet 
Russian  domination,"  Mr.  Stetzko  said.  "It 
Is  no  longer  possible  for  Moscow  to  ignore 
the  demands  of  this  generation  of  Ukrainians 
for  the  right  to  secede  from  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
the  Soviet  Constitution  grants  to  Ukraine." 

Mrs.  Stetzko  pointed  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
growing  Involvement  In  the  Arab  world  as  "an 
attempt  to  counterbalance  Its  faltering  hold 
on  Eastern  Evirope  by  bringing  Russia's  fron- 
tier to  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea.  Every  Russian 
TBar  dreamed  of  warm  sea  ports  for  the  Rus- 
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slan  Navy,"  she  said.  "Breshnev  is  trying  to 
put  his  missile  firing  submarines  within 
cruising  distance  of  what  Churchill  called 
'Europe's  soft  underbelly'." 

Mrs.  Stetzko  is  in  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions, Inc.,  of  which  her  husband  Is  World 
President. 

Mr.  Stetzko,  who  makes  his  home  In 
Munich,  served  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
short-lived  Ukrainian  Republic  which  was 
established  in  1941.  Shortly  after  assuming 
office,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and 
Imprisoned  in  the  Nazi  concentration  camp 
at  Sachsenbausen,  until  1944. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  MARLOW 
W.  COOK  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  COUNTY  OFFICIALS 
REGARDING  MALNUTRITION 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  principal 
limcheon  of  the  National  Association  of 
County  Ofiaclals  during  the  association's 
national  convention  in  Washington  on 
March  4,  1969.  I  was  particularly  proud 
to  be  honored  by  the  NACO  along  with 
Senator  Moss,  of  Utah.  Senator  Cook,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Congressman  Clausen,  of 
California,  for  our  interest  and  contribu- 
tions to  county  government. 

Coimty  officials  throughout  the  United 
States  could  be  the  most  influential  group 
In  America,  if  they  would  assert  their 
power.  They  are  closest  to  the  people,  so 
they  have  the  power  of  knowledge  and 
understanding.  They  are  also  subject  to 
the  closest  public  scrutiny — a  key  to 
responsible,  responsive  public  service. 

Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook,  of  Ken- 
tucky, demonstrated  a  perceptive  under- 
standing of  one  of  our  critical  domestic 
problems — malnutrition  of  a  significant 
portion  of  our  citizens  amid  plenty.  Our 
farmers  can  easily  produce  enough  of  the 
right  kinds  of  food  for  all  nutritional 
needs  of  all  our  citizens. 

County,  State,  and  Federal  officials 
must  work  together  to  ameliorate  mal- 
nutrition. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  read  Senator  Cook's  address  to  the 
NACO  officials.  The  Senator's  suggestions 
are  excellent : 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Mablow  W.  Cook,  to 
the  National  Association  or  Cotjntt  Of- 
ficials Regarding  Maln  u  xui'i  ion 
Senator  Moss,  Congressman  Talcott,  Con- 
gressman  Clausen,   Ladies   and   Gentlemen, 
with  the  following  words.  Senate  Resolution 
281  of  the  90th  Congress  began: 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
every  American  does  not  have  the  food,  med- 
ical assistance,  and  other  related  necessities 
essential  to  life  and  health:  and 

Whereas  surveys  conducted  by  Government 
agencies  and  responsible  groups  of  citizens 
show  that,  in  spite  of  America's  abundance 
of  food,  fiber  and  other  resources,  our  Fed- 
eral food  programs  fall  to  reach  many  of  the 
citizens  lacking  adequate  quantities  and/or 
quality  of  food,  which  may  result  In  the  life- 
time Impairment  of  children  mentally  and 
physically,  and  In  unnecessary  disease,  suf- 
fering, and  premature  deaths  among  both 
young  and  adults;  and 
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Whereas  restricted  use  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  reversion  of  funds, 
division  of  responsibility  and  authority 
within  Congress  and  administrative  agencies, 
unwise  regulations  and  other  obstacles  Im- 
pede and  frustrate  efforts  to  banish  starva- 
tion and  want  for  necessities  among  desper- 
ately disadvantaged  poor  within  our  nation. 

With  this  preamble,  the  Senate  by  enact- 
ing S.  Res.  281,  proceeded  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  to  Investigate  and  report  its  findings 
with  the  goal  of  alleviating  these  disgraceful 
conditions  in  our  country. 

I  have  chosen  to  discuss  this  most  crucial 
problem  with  you  today  because  of  the  impli- 
cations hunger  and  malnutrition  In  such  a 
rich  nation  as  ours  hold  for  all  Americans. 
There  has  never  been  a  national  mandate 
to  eliminate  hunger  In  America  and  If  such 
a  mandate  Is  to  come  about,  we  must  discuss 
the  problem  with  national  groups  such  as 
N.A.C.O.  and  take  the  message  back  to  our 
communities  all  across  this  land  that  hunger 
and  malnutrition  In  such  an  affluent  soci- 
ety Is  a  national  disgrace  and  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

The  existence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  America  has  now  been  well  documented 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower  and  Poverty,  the  Office  of 
Health  Affairs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  other  groups  and  agencies. 
They  find  that  as  many  as  10,000.000  Amer- 
icans may  be  suffering  from  these  conditions. 

The  credit  for  uncovering  and  focusing  at- 
tention en  this  problem  must  ro  to  those  In- 
dividuals and  groups,  among  them  Senators 
Joseph  Clark  and  Robert  Kennedy,  and  John 
Stennls,  who,  in  various  ways,  began  to  awak- 
en Americans  to  the  existence  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Tribute  should  also  be  paid 
to  the  C.B.S.  documentary,  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica", shown  m  1968,  and  to  concerned  Indi- 
viduals such  as  Robert  Choate,  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  whole  Inquiry  from  the  beginning. 

All  these  developments  led  to  the  creation 
of  tbe  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Hiunan  Needs,  which  is  funded  and  au- 
thorized to  continue  and  complete  Its  activi- 
ties by  the  end  of  the  year.  You  may  ask, 
why  the  concern  over  this  problem?  Some 
have  said  hunger  will  always  be  with  us.  I 
say,  we  simply  cannot  accept  this  state  of 
affairs  for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  medical.  While  very 
few  Americans  are  actually  starving  In  tbe 
traditional  sense,  they  are  nevertheless  being 
ravaged  by  the  more  subtle  destruction  of 
malnutrition.  It  Is  Incontrovertible  that  mal- 
nutrition causes  bad  eyesight,  cracked  skin, 
goiter,  bad  teeth,  mental  retardation  and 
many  other  physical  ailments.  Malnutrition 
among  very  young  children  may  bring  about 
a  condition  of  mental  retardation  which  will 
severely  limit  their  ability  to  compete  for  an 
adequate  share  of  the  resources  available  In 
our  society.  Think  how  many  young  lives  are 
permanently  Impaired  as  we  merely  authorize 
still  other  studies  and  fall  to  take  positive 
action. 

There  Is  not  uniform  agreement  among  the 
members  of  our  Committee  as  to  how  wo 
could  best  proceed  from  here.  Even  though  I 
am  the  first  to  admit  that  as  a  newcomer  to 
the  Senate  and  the  work  of  the  Committee, 
I  am  no  expert.  It  does  seem  that  the  exist- 
ence of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  America 
has  already  been  well  documented.  I  grow 
impatient  with  continued  medical  testimony 
about  conditions  which  are  the  result  of  mal- 
nutrition. I  am  willing  to  concede  this  and 
then  get  on  about  the  business  of  cutting 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  altering  any  and 
all  regulations  which  keep  our  federal  pro- 
grams from  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 
they  were  designed  to  assist.  As  a  former 
President  once  said,  "Justice  cannot  await 
too  many  committee  meetings." 

Robert  Choate,  probably  the  most  out- 
standing expert  on  tbe  deflclencles  of  exist- 
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Ing  program*  of  the  federal  government,  tuta 
outlined  well  the  cxirrent  status  of  them  and 
the  people  they  were  designed  to  serve  He 
aaya  that  at  least  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
American  population  eats  adequately  through 
the  services  of  the  private  sector.  Current 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  food  needs 
of  the  other  5  percent  lies  between  the  De- 
pcu-tmenta  of  Agriculture.  HEW.  and  the 
O.B.O.  and  Its  local  counterparts.  The  wel- 
fare division  of  the  H.E.W.  extends  Its  bene- 
fits to  only  9  out  of  37  million  poor  of  the 
nation.  The  health  division  of  H.E.W.  has 
paid  almost  no  attention  to  nuilnutrltlon  In 
America  while  studying  malnutrition  In  33 
foreign  countries.  Under  the  education  divi- 
sion little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  in- 
struct the  recipients  in  proper  nutritional 
practices.  And.  believe  me.  without  this  vital 
educational  program,  a  large  portion  of  what- 
ever resources  and  energy  the  government  U 
giving  the  undernourished  Is  wasted.  To 
illustrate  the  primitive  state  of  nutritional 
practice  among  the  poor,  let  me  read  to  you 
from  an  excellent  study  of  an  isolated  Appa- 
lachian conmiunity  which  we  shall  call  Hol- 
low Creek.  The  author  tells  of  his  observa- 
tions of  Hollow  Creek's  country  store  and  Its 
customers. 

Pop  ITdws  freely  on  Hollow  Creek,  Youths 
drink  efght  or  ten  bottles  a  day  The  tiniest 
youngster  can  gulp  down  a  klng-alze  bottle 
in  minutes.  The  selection  Is  a  thoughtful 
and  unhurried  decision.  You  lift  one  large 
hinged  Ud  and  peer  inside.  Diet  Rite,  Dr. 
Pepper.  Tab.  Mountain  Dew.  You  drop  the 
Ud.  lift  the  other  Ud  and  examine  the  con- 
tents of  the  other  half  of  the  cooler.  Seven- 
up,  Coca  Cola,  Orape.  Orange.  The  crimped 
top  of  the  pop  bottle  Is  lifted  on  an  opener 
nailed  to  the  wall;  the  top  clatters  Into  a 
cardboard  box  on  the  floor,  and  the  customer 
takes  a  deep,  long  piUl  from  the  bottle.  Then, 
accompanied  by  his  silent  children,  he  walka 
over  to  examine  the  delicacies  on  the  metal 
bakery  shelf.  "Have  a  cake  If  you  want",  the 
head  of  the  house  says.  Like  flickers  of  spring 
lightning,  young  Angers  snatch  the  cookies 
and  cakes  from  their  resting  place  and  tear 
off  the  clear  plastic  covers  The  craving  for 
the  sting  of  carbonated  beverages  and  the 
lingering  sweetness  of  the  little  cakes  and 
assorted  fruit  bars  Is  constant. 

A  first  reaction,  as  you  sit  on  the  feed  bags 
and  watched  the  performance  day  after  day 
1*.  "Why  do  they  waste  nnoney  on  that  Junk?" 
The  answer  Is  clear  when  you  stay  long  in 
Hollow  Creek.  A  bland  diet — green  beans  and 
cabbage  In  the  summer,  fried  pork,  com 
bread,  black  coffee,  meal  after  meal.  Surplus 
commodity  meat — pork  and  bean — extracted 
from  Its  shiny  cans  and  fried  In  bubbling 
lard  grease  In  black  fry  pans.  "Taters"  swim- 
ming In  clear  grease.  Adequate,  but  all  the 
blandness  and  grease!  It  leaves  a  disturbing 
unfilled  sensation,  a  nagging,  evasive  hun- 
ger. Tobacco  won't  satisfy  It.  But  pwp  and 
cake  will — for  a  time. 

This  Is  typical  and  certainly  indicates  that 
not  only  proper  food  but  nutrition  education 
must  be  supplied  the  needy. 

There  are  currently  six  national  food  pro- 
grams. Many  of  theae  serve  more  middle 
class  recipients  than  poor  recipients. 

The  two  programs  which  are  family 
oriented  are  the  Commodity  Distribution 
and  Pood  Staap  programs.  County  govern- 
ments, as  we  all  know,  are  Involved  In  both. 
Under  the  Conunodlty  program  the  federal 
government  pays  for  food  and  delivers  It  to 
the  county  warehouse.  The  county  pays  for 
the  warehousing  and  distribution.  In  1968. 
1.239  of  the  nation's  3.100  counties  partici- 
pated In  the  program  servicing  3.2  million 
recipients  at  a  cost  of  9160  million. 

The  Pood  Stamp  program  was  Instituted 
In  the  60's  to  make  better  use  of  the  retail 
food  Industry  and  to  better  serve  those  with 
regular  but  low  Income.  In  1988,  l,6««  coun- 
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Ues  of  the  naUon's  3.100  were  under  this 
plan  which  benefited  3.6  oilllion  recipients 
at  a  cost  of  ClSS  million. 

The  programs  run  by  Institutions  Include 
the  School  Lunch  program,  the  extended 
School  Lunch  program,  the  Breakfast  pro- 
gram and  the  Milk  program.  Also,  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  many  children  In  low  income 
areas  are  fed. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  effectiveness  of 
theae  efforts.  As  of  December,  1968.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  only  6  million  of  the  nation's 
37  million  poor  are  under  Commodity  or 
Pood  Stamp  programs. 

Over  900  of  the  nation's  counties  are  not 
under  either  the  Commodity  or  Pood  Stamp 
Plan.  This  failure  is  a  dual  responsibility  of 
both  federal  and  local  units. 

At  present  If  a  family  depended  upon  the 
commodity  package  for  Its  total  food  sup- 
ply. It  win  run  out  before  the  month  Is  out 
even  with  careful  handling. 

Commodity  warehouses  are  seldom  open 
more  than  once  a  month.  As  a  result  the 
packages  are  so  large  they  can  often  not  be 
carried  by  aged  or  tnfirmed  recipients.  Pew 
of  the  Commodity  programs  are  designed  to 
help  Infants.  And  remember,  as  we  said 
earlier,  these  young  children  are  the  ones  In 
whom  malnutrition  may  well  result  In  a  life 
of  retardation. 

The  School  Lunch  program  Is  currently 
benefiting  effectively  2  million  of  the  7  mil- 
lion poor  children  In  America.  It  Is  not  used 
to  demonstrate  good  nutrition  practices  even 
to  those  It  reaches.  The  U.S.D.A.  prohibition 
against  for-profit  catering  has  prevented 
service  to  schools  without  cafeterias,  many 
of  which  are  located  in  slum  areas  of  our 
cities. 

The  Pood  Stamp  program  helps  only  those 
poor  with  regular  but  limited  income.  Stud- 
ies Indicate  the  formula  for  the  average  food 
stantp  user  requires  between  37  and  60  per- 
cent of  his  limited  Inoome  to  buy  food  as 
compared  with  17  percent  of  the  average 
middle  class  families'  income  which  Is  spent 
for  food.  In  addition,  the  food  stamp  bene- 
ficiary can  only  expect  his  stamps  to  provide 
%  of  the  food  he  needs  for  the  month.  The 
food  stamp  user  must  participate  every 
month  to  stay  In  the  program.  While  the 
average  middle  class  housewife  buys  food 
once  a  week  and  the  food  stamp  participant 
buys  once  and  it  must  last  the  entire  month. 
Under  current  regxUatlons  Commodity  and 
Pood  Stamp  programs  cannot  exist  side  by 
side  In  a  county.  Since  the  Pood  Stamp  pro- 
gram as  currently  administered  does  little 
for  the  abject  poor,  they  suffer  in  those 
counties  which  only  employ  that  program. 
These  programs  would  be  more  effective  If 
they  were  allowed  to  supplement  each  other. 
In  addition,  the  stamps  should  be  available 
to  purchase  non-food  Items  such  as  soap 
and  clothes  and  such  self-help  Items  as  seeds 
for  gardening. 

I  recommend  the  following  measures  be 
taken  immediately  to  help  eliminate  con- 
ditions of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  Amer- 
ica before  more  young  lives  are  stunted; 
before  more  older  Uvea  are  lost  through 
disease  related  to  failure  to  receive  the  proper 
nourishment : 

(1)  Pree  food  stamps  be  made  available 
on  a  temporary  basis  until  the  formula  of 
the  program  can  be  adjusted  so  that  from 
37  to  60  percent  of  Incomes  are  no  longer 
required  to  purchase  even  an  Inadequate 
amount  of  food. 

(3)  That  the  funding  of  the  Emergency 
Pood  and  Medical  Program  of  the  O.E.O.  be 
expanded  to  supplement  the  Commodity  and 
Food  Stamp  efforts.  This  program,  although 
severely  limited  by  Its  budget,  has  been  work- 
ing well  In  Kentucky  and  other  states. 

(3)  That  food  stamps  be  Issued  twice  a 
nu>nth. 
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(4)  That  at  the  earliest  possible  date  local 
community  action  agencies  receive  additional 
funds  and  staff  to  teach  nutrition  and  food 
economy  to  local  beneficiaries  of  government 
food  programs. 

These  recommendations  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  exist- 
ence In  America,  but  would.  I  am  convinced 
be  the  minimum  stop  gap  measures  we  need 
to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  these  un- 
fortunate Americans  NOW  imtll  we  can  re- 
evaluate and  make  our  programs  more  re- 
sponsive. 

The  Issue  Is  clear.  Our  duty  Is  obvious. 
Just  as  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
Republican  or  Democratic  way  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  I  say  to  you  this  Is 
not  a  partisan  Issue,  but  a  responsibility 
which  all  Americans  must  assume.  When  the 
cause  U  Just  It  must  be  pursued  by  liberals 
and  conservatives  aUke.  To  hesitate  in  at- 
tacking the  greatest  disgrace  of  this  decade, 
or  even  worse,  to  continue  to  Ignore  It.  would 
be  to  play  a  cruel  hoax  on  a  segment  of  our 
society  which  deserves,  at  the  very  least,  the 
opportunity  to  be  physically  fit  to  compete 
In  our  free  enterprise  system. 


INSIDE  LABOR— MAFIA'S 
MAUSOLEUM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flght  on 
organized  crime  goes  on  and  on.  but  there 
are  few  In  this  Nation  who  fully  realize 
the  tremendous  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  pursuing  this 
fight.  By  way  of  tribute  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  material  by  the  well- 
known  newspaper  columnist,  Victor  Rle- 
sel.  This  material  provides  dramatic  facts 
and  figures  showing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  combating  organized  crime 
In  this  country. 

The  material  follows: 
IitstDt     Labor:      MAriA's     Mausolzt7m — Top 
Ptdexai,  Cbime  AuTHORrnxs  Repobt  Chi- 
cago Crucb  Stndicatx  Controls  Aix  Na- 
tion's Mobs 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

WASHnfOTON,  D.C. — Now  that  the  circus  is 
over  and  Vlto  Oenovese  Is  Just  another 
mound  in  the  ground,  time  has  come  to  rip 
some  of  the  nonsense  from  the  chronicling  of 
the  Maflosl. 

Old  hands  In  the  Justice  Dept.,  If  ever 
they  talk,  will  tell  you  that  while  the  old 
kUler  may  have  been  the  "boss  of  bosses," 
he  governed  only  by  permission  of  the  Chi- 
cago crime  syndicate,  which  has  been  and 
still  Is  the  mob  of  mobs. 

It's  been  so  since  Al  Capone,  he  of  the 
scarred  face,  died  of  syphilis  In  the  once 
chl-chl  part  of  Miami. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation knows  that  If  the  Chicago  crime  com- 
bine can  be  cracked,  the  entire  network  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra  families  can  be  ripped  up  so 
that  many  unions,  thousands  of  legitimate 
businesses,  universities,  big  cities  and  lonely 
highways  can  be  free  of  the  gun.  the  knife, 
the  acid. 

But  Just  as  there  no  longer  is  a  boss  of 
bosses,  there  seems  to  be  no  Chicago  crime 
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syndicate  chief.  There  was  a  long  stretch  un- 
der the  self-exiled  Sam  Olancana,  who  fled 
to  Mexico  m  1966.  There  are  those  inside  the 
government  who  say  flatly,  "you'd  be  posi- 
tively, definitely  right  If  you'd  report  that  he 
had  far  more  power  than  Vlto  did,  but  be- 
cause of  the  Inside  awe  of  the  Chicago  crowd. 
Sam  never  was  put  to  the  test." 

Little  Sam  was  succeeded  by  Sam  BattagUa, 
compared  to  whom  steel  alloys  are  like  putty. 
But  this  Sam,  too.  Is  out  of  circulation — 
doing  a  16-year  term  for  extortion.  Then 
came  the  new  boss  of  the  mob  of  mobs,  little 
known  In  the  East,  unknown  In  the  West. 
John  (Jackie)  Cerone.  Now  he's  under  Indict- 
ment on  a  gambling  charge. 

I  report  this  strange  moment  in  La  Cosa 
Nostra  so  that  it  will  be  noted  during  con- 
gressional appropriation  time. 

This  Is  the  moment  for  the  big  push — and 
such  pushes  Uke  money,  lots  of  it. 

How  did  It  happen  that  the  mob  of  mobs 
and  many  of  the  syndicates  It  secretly  domi- 
nated are  leaderless? 

The  FBI  and  a  handful  of  crusading  U.S. 
and  regional  district  attorneys  did  It — 
mostly  without  wiretaps. 

It  win  be  easier  now  that  the  "A.G.,"  John 
Mitchell,  has  decided  to  give  his  people  the 
electronic  weaponry  to  match  the  Mafia's 
weapons.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  payoffs 
totaling  some  «3  billion  annually,  according 
to  Ralph  Salerno,  easily  the  best-Informed 
civilian  authority  on  the  Cosa  Nostra — and 
the  most  courageous  too. 

Even  without  wiretaps  or  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, the  FBI  dug  up  the  evidence  to 
convict  290  hoodlums  and  Maflosl  during  the 
1988  fiscal  year.  This  topped  the  bureau's 
1967  record  of  206. 

Some  of  the  boys  netted  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  FBI  have  been  around  a  long  time. 
There  Is,  for  example.  John  Roselll,  a  real 
moving  picture  type.  Literally,  he  Is  out  of 
the  black  shirt,  snap-brim  hat  Al  Capone 
days.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  Scarface  Al's  lieu- 
tenants. Last  December,  he  was  convicted  in 
Los  Angeles  Federal  Court  of  participating  In 
a  major  lUegal  Interstate  gambUng  operaUon. 
Roselll  Is  a  true  veteran.  Back  In  1943,  he 
and  six  other  fashionable  hoods  were  con- 
victed on  charges  of  violating  federal  laws  by 
using  their  Influence  In  the  old  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  to  ex- 
tort a  million  dollars  from  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers and  exhibitors.  Shades  of  the  mob, 
not  a  few  of  whom  left  this  earth  rather 
explosively! 

During  the  year,  the  FBI  got  the  evidence 
to  hit  several  of  the  alleged  members  of  the 
combine's  high  command.  One  Is  New  Eng- 
land boss  Ray  Patrlarca.  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  violate  the  Interstate  transporta- 
tion statute  by  force  and  violence,  including 
murder.  He  got  five  years. 

There  Is  Carlos  Marchello,  once  Identlfled 
by  a  U.S.  Senate  committee  as  the  chief  of 
the  mob  In  the  South.  He  was  convicted  for 
attempting  to  assault  an  FBI  agent.  He  got 
two  years. 

There  Is  that  Cosa  Nostra  feUow  in  San 
Diego.  CaUf .  According  to  the  testimony  of  a 
Los  Angeles  police  captain  at  a  California 
organized  crime  hearing,  he  has  "long  been 
.  .  considered  by  us  to  be  the  executioner 
for  the  Mafla  on  the  West  Coast."  He  has 
been  convicted  of  violating  federal  laws. 

And  so  It  goes  from  coast  to  coast.  In  New 
Haven,  for  example,  labor  racketeer  Ralph 
Troplano  and  some  muscular  friends  were 
convicted  in  federal  court  on  charges  of 
violating  federal  antlracketeerlng  laws.  They 
used  force  and  threats  to  take  customers 
from  competing  firms  with  a  garbage-collect- 
ing company  in  which  they  had  an  Interest. 
With  a  reaU  appropriation  now,  the  Justice 
Dept.  might  Just  about  topple  the  mob  and 
leave  Its  legendry  to  Kirk  Douglas  and  Lee  J. 
Cobb  In  the  good  old  movies. 

The  point  la.  who  In  Congress  now  will 
stand  up  and  flght  for  such  monies?  And 
who.  Just  who,  Is  seeking  to  slash  the  funds? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EUROPEAN 
TOUR 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  those  who  have  paid  tribute 
here  today  to  the  arduous  and  successful 
trip  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  as  he  looks  back  upon 
the  conversations  he  has  held  in  Europe 
he  must  have  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
and  of  a  difilcult  task  performed  well.  All 
indications  are  that  he  was  well  received 
and  that  a  new  note  of  amity  and  rap- 
port has  been  added  to  our  relationship 
with  our  NATO  allies. 

The  President  wisely  stressed  that  he 
had  come  to  work,  to  inquire,  and  to  con- 
sult. He  was  not  there  to  persuade  or 
insist. 

President  Nixon  told  the  NATO 
Council : 

The  United  States  Is  determined  to  listen 
with  a  new  attentlveness  to  Its  NATO  part- 
ners, not  only  becaiise  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard,  but  because  we  want  their  ideas. 
And  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
consultation  shall  be  a  two-way  street. 

The  President's  initiative  so  soon  after 
taking  office  is  in  keeping  with  his  theme 
of  speaking  softly  and  facing  the  issues 
directly.  I  am  confident  that  his  leader- 
ship will  enable  the  United  States  to 
move  forward  together  with  its  allies  in 
a  successful  search  for  peace  and  se- 
curity. 


WELL  DONE,  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


OF    TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Nashville 
Banner  lauding  the  accomplishments  of 
President  Nixon  on  his  Eiu-opean  trip.  I 
second  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
editorial,  which  follows: 

Well  Done,  President  Nixon — and 
Welcome  Home 

President  Nixon's  working  trip  to  Europe 
was  a  plus  for  the  United  States  all  the 
way — restorative  of  national  prestige,  Intro- 
ductlve  of  policy  views  firm  and  coherent, 
and  productive  of  respect  and  confidence.  He 
imparted  the  qualities  for  these  at  every  stop, 
and  his  home-coming  is  to  a  nation  proud  of 
a  mission  magnificently  performed. 

It  was  historic.  In  magnitude  and  achieve- 
ment; and  to  the  host  countries  abroad  must 
have  been  the  more  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  It  was  a  newly-Inaugurated  Chief  Exec- 
utive thus  measuring  to  unsurpassed  dimen- 
sions of  maturity  In  leadership. 

To  the  President  It  was  a  self-assigned 
responsibility — beyond  the  call  of  Immediate 
duty;  but  assumed  with  Initiative  addressed 
to  solution  of  international  problems  high 
on  the  priority  list. 

As  a  realist.  Mr.  Nixon  was  and  is  aware 
that  these  will  not  be  solved  overnight.  But 
as  a  man  of  reason,  he  also  knows  the  essen- 
tial factor  of  mutual  confidence  for  unity 
and  understanding  prefatory  to  meaningful 
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clasp  of  hands  across  the  sea.  He  clasped 
those  hands,  at  Brussels,  London.  Bonn, 
Rome,  and  Paris — and,  unquestionably,  the 
sincerity  of  his  message  was  transmitted. 

The  handshake  was  with  more  than  Heads 
of  State,  with  whom  he  consulted,  to  listen 
and  discuss  questions  of  policy  moment.  To 
the  populace  of  those  lands  he  personified. 
In  words  and  contact,  a  President  of  the  peo- 
ple— an  image  of  friendship  neither  fawning 
nor  patronizing,  but  with  respect  ol  a  human 
being  for  other  human  beings. 

He  is  that,  with  no  affectations  of  infalli- 
bility; but  with  the  sobering  realization  of 
awesome  responsibility — and  determination 
lo  fulfill,  both  In  domestic  and  in  foreign 
affairs,  a  covenant  of  trust.  Thus  his  lan- 
guage gets  down  to  cases,  whether  coulront- 
uxg  a  problem  at  home,  or  issues  vital  to 
Free  World  security,  and  It  registered  all 
over  Europe.  The  tone  of  his  message,  lor 
strength  and  judgment  along  any  avenue 
to  honorable  peace,  could  not  have  failed  a 
hearing  even  though  the  Iron  Curtain — 
where  the  question  of  meaningful  summit 
negotiations  is  pending. 

No  man  could  have  carried  more  superbly 
the  burden  of  such  a  mission;  nor  \^TOught 
of  it  a  better  total  accompUslimenl. 

There  are  areas  of  individual  national  re- 
sponsibility— the  Internal  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  that  are  sovereign  to  each — 
and  on  these  he  did  not  trespass.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  multilateral  interests  re- 
quiring maximum  attention  by  the  commu- 
nity of  Pree  World  powers,  and  in  behalf  of 
these  he  sought  the  full  measure  of  enlight- 
ened action  in  concert. 

Notably,  he  did  not  re-embark  his  nation 
on  the  futile  course  either  of  banker  to  the 
world,  or  of  universal  policeman.  He  did  not 
seek  to  acquit  the  United  States  of  shared 
obligations  for  peace-making  and  peace- 
keeping; but  he  underscored  the  fact  that 
difficulties  cr  crises  confronting  civilized  so- 
ciety were  for  the  components  of  that  society 
to  solve  together. 

Where  reason  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
courage,  it  gains  an  audience — of  men  or 
nations  of  good  will.  It  gains  respect,  and 
can  unify.  It  Identifies  Its  possessor  with  the 
highest  qualities  of  statesmanship;  and  ce- 
ments friendship  predicated  on  understand- 
ing and  trust.  It  Is  addressed  by  President 
Nixon — not  to  secret  covenants,  but  to  open 
accord  openly  arrived  at. 

He  adhered  to  that  on  a  working  trip  whose 
signs  of  success  vastly  outweigh  needling  as- 
pects of  Communist-begotten  resentment 
and  opposition. 

The  United  States  takes  due  note  of  the 
substantial  plus  side — the  distinguished 
record  of  its  chief  spokesman  who.  at  any 
point,  did  not  falter  or  default.  The  nation 
welcomes  him  home. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EUROPEAN 
TRIP  LAUDED  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
VANIK 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  on  the 
high  purpose  of  their  recent  grueling 
trip  throughout  Europe.  These  steps  ini- 
tiated by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  help  stabilize  our  relation- 
ships with  our  oldest  and  most  important 
allies.  The  niLssion  has  also  brought  great 
hope  that  America  may  proceed  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  world  understanding. 
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We  applaud  the  President's  efforts  to 
gain  better  understanding  from  our 
European  allies  of  our  needs  to  develop 
better  working  relationships  with  the 
Soviet  Union  so  that  nuclear  holocaust 
can  be  avoided.  For  this  gocU  of  peace- 
making, the  President  deserves  every 
support  and  our  every  possible  assistance. 
A  good  first  step  has  been  taken  on  a 
continuing  and  long  voyage  toward 
peace.  The  American  people  pray  for  the 
success  of  these  endeavors. 


CHARLES  MAYES   SPEAKS  FOR 
OKLAHOMA  YOUTH 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1969 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 

young  Central  High  School  student  from 
Muskogfee,  Okla..  Charles  Mayes,  was 
recently  "the  winner  of  the  statewide 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  text  of  Charles'  oration.  "Free- 
d(»n's  Challenge,"  Is  worthwhile  read- 
ing, and  reveals  a  fine  understanding  of 
the  individual  responsibility  that  Is  In- 
dispensable In  a  free  society. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  speech  by  my 
young  fellow-townsman,  and  the  text  of 
the  speech  follows : 

Pkxidom's  Chaixxnos 

(By  Charles  Mayes.  Muskogee  Central  High 

School,  Muskogee,  Okla.) 

"Preedom  Is  an  Indivisible  word.  If  we 
want  to  enjoy  It.  and  fight  for  It,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  It  to  everyone,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  agree 
with  us  or  not,  no  niatter  what  their  race 
or  the  color  of  their  skin."  Wendell  WlUkle 
spoke  of  liberty  that  Is  not  divided,  or  not 
given  to  special  groups.  Americans  miut 
have  the  preparation  necessary  to  balance 
Individual  freedoms,  so  that  all  will  be  equal 
In  the  use  of  their  freedoms. 

Preedom's  challenge  works  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis.  It  la  very  human  Indeed.  Our 
forefathers  p>enned  the  freedoms  that  we  are 
guaranteed  today.  Although  external  con- 
ditions in  America  have  changed,  we  should 
still  have  this  vital  relationship  and  respon- 
sibility of  a  man's  concern.  love,  and  respect 
for  his  peers. 

In  this  country,  who  are  one's  peers?  In 
speaking  In  the  terms  of  freedom,  who  are  a 
man's  peers?  These  equals  are  those  who  also 
have  been  given  Inalienable,  or  God-given 
rights.  They  are  the  people  who  are  around 
us  every  day.  Preedom's  challenge  sajrs  to  us 
"Let  them  have  their  freedoms  also." 

In  school,  students  must  not  neglect  one 
big  part  of  their  education.  This  Is  learning 
to  live  with  others  succeeaXully.  Student  gov- 
ernment and  the  understanding  of  rules 
helps  young  people  become  more  aware  of 
their  rights  as  well  as  restrictions.  Sometimes 
students  think  that  there  are  too  many 
"don'te"  as  they  come  up  through  the  grades, 
but  finally  realize  that  they  can  accomplish 
their  goals  through  present  established  prin- 
ciples of  organization.  Unfortunately,  some 
students  dissent  to  the  point  that  they  dis- 
rupt the  freedom  of  the  person  next  to  them. 

Just  how  big  are  we  as  human  beings?  It 
has  been  said  that,  "We  measure  ourselves  by 
the  responsibility  we  shoulder  successfully." 
In  this  case,  we  measure  ourselves  by  how 
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successfully  responsible  we  are  for  our  rights. 
American's  rights  are  numerous,  so  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  Just  as  numerous. 

We  are  allowed  to  speak  up  against  govern- 
mental actions  without  the  "Iron-hand"  of  a 
dictator  stopping  us.  The  press,  radio,  and 
television  media  enjoy  a  large  share  In 
freedom.  Our  government  can  be  legally 
petitioned.  This  country's  religious  values 
and  freedom  of  religion  emphasize  this  per- 
son-to-person freedom. 

What  then  are  our  responsibilities  to  the 
next  fellow?  Use  some  common  sense!  If  a 
person  yells  "Plrel"  in  a  crowded  theater 
just  to  cause  trouble,  tells  damaging  lies 
about  other  citizens,  or  Incites  riots  he  has 
overstepped  his  freedom.  These  things  do 
hurt  those  who  are  equal  to  him.  This  hurt 
takes  freedoms  from  others  and  makes  them 
unequal  In  rights.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
one  who  has  Infringed  later  loses  a  part  of 
his  liberties  also.  Liberty  and  American 
society  would  nnally  cease  to  exist  If  this 
person  and  others  like  him  would  continue 
unshackled  to  abuse  their  neighbor's  rights. 
Like  a  chain  reaction  It  would  sweep  the 
nation!  We  must  be  very  careful  to  meet  our 
challenge. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  said,  "Indulgence  and 
materialistic  selfishness  are  eroding  the  tried 
and  true  American  traditions  of  honesty. 
Integrity,  and  fair  play."  In  business  rela- 
tionships the  "New  Morality",  or  doing  what- 
ever one  thinks  best  In  a  situation,  may  be 
popular.  Cheating  and  taking  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  people's  feelings  and  freedoms  is 
the  thinking  of  the  unfair  person  who  does 
not  measure  up  and  respond  to  his  rights. 

Charles  Klngsley,  a  notable  English  writer, 
said,  "There  are  two  freedoms — the  false, 
where  a  man  Is  free  to  do  what  he  likes:  the 
true,  where  a  man  Is  free  to  do  what  he 
ought."  I  have  been  speaking  about  the  true 
freedom.  This  valuable  freedom  Is  workable 
and  experimental,  yet  It  does  carry 
responsibility. 

The  freedoms  In  our  Constitution  are  not 
Just  words  on  an  old,  worn  piece  of  parch- 
ment. These  freedoms  are  Ideas  that  will 
enable  us  to  have  a  better  life;  but  a  better 
life  only  If  we  will  make  freedom  a  living 
spirit  within  us.  Yes,  and  with  God's  help,  a 
living  spirit  through  each  persons  concern. 
As  the  sociologist.  Reagan  Brown,  put  It  "In 
each  of  our  hands  Is  a  part  of  our  neighbor's 
destiny." 
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INCREASING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  LIMITATION 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TxirNXsaxx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to 
provide  relief  and  preserve  the  personal 
and  financial  integrity  of  thousands  of 
persons  over  age  65. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  outside 
earnings  limitation  for  social  security 
beneficiaries  from  the  current  $1,680  to 
$3,000.  At  present  a  beneficiary  may  earn 
up  to  $1,680  without  any  loss  of  benefits. 
From  $1,680  to  $2,800  the  loss  Is  one 
dollar  In  benefits  for  every  two  dollars  of 
outside  earnings.  Beyond  $2,800  the  loss 
is  dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress more  than  6  years  ago,  the  outside 
earnings  limitation  stood  at  $1,200,  and 
they  said  it  could  not  be  raised.  But  we 


did.  In  1965  we  increased  It  to  $1,500. 
That  was  supposed  to  be  the  limit.  But 
In  1967  we  increased  it  again  to  Its  cur- 
rent $1,680,  and  I  believe  that  if  we 
put  ourselves  to  the  task  we  can  raise  it 
even  higher. 

For  many,  many  Americans  today,  age 
65  simply  Is  not  a  realistic  full-time  re- 
tirement age.  But  the  social  security 
program,  as  it  currently  functions  with 
its  outside  earnings  limitation,  serves  as 
a  dlssuader  to  active  and  able  persons 
who  wish  to  maintain  gainful  activity  to 
supplement  their  Incomes  commensurate 
with  their  earning  ability  and  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  society  through 
their  talents  and  abilities  which  have 
been  developed  and  perfected  over  their 
working  years.  I  believe  these  persons, 
with  their  vast  knowledge  and  experience 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  and 
contribute  to  our  society  as  well  as  to 
their  livelihood.  This  legislation  will  per- 
mit them  to  do  so  and  society  will  benefit. 


MAGAZINE  SALESMEN  IN  FAIRFAX 
COUNTY.  VA..  HAVE  VARIED  PO- 
LICE RECORDS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  other  statements  in  this 
Chamber  on  Wednesday,  February  26, 
and  today,  I  commented  at  length  on 
fraudulent  practices  of  magazine  sub- 
scription sales  companies. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  magazine  subscription  sales 
companies  actively  working  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  Some  of  these 
are  reputable  organizations  whose  ac- 
tivities seldom  produce  consumer  com- 
plaints. Some  are  highly  disreputable 
organizations  whose  activities  pose  an 
almost  constant  burden  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

In  some  instances,  not  only  are  their 
sales  techniques  fraudulent  but  also  the 
caliber  of  their  personnel  pose  a  very 
real  threat  to  the  public  welfare. 

Magazine  salesmen,  primarily  repre- 
senting the  "cash  only"  type  of  subscrip- 
tion sales  organizations,  have  been  ply- 
ing their  wares  in  neighboring  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  Reporter  Anthony  J.  Stera- 
go  of  the  Globe  Newspapers,  weekly  pub- 
lications serving  a  number  of  communi- 
ties in  Northern  Virginia,  reported  in  an 
article  published  February  27,  1969,  that 
many  magazine  salesmen  who  have  been 
canvassing  the  coimty  in  recent  weeks 
have  long  and  varied  police  records. 

If  they  were  ex-oonvicts  who  have 
gone  straight,  there  would  be  no  cause 
for  concern.  But  with  no  guarantee  this 
is  the  case,  the  fact  they  are  engaged 
in  door-to-door  sales  solicitations  poses 
a  hazard  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
every  person  they  encounter.  The  sales 
practices  condoned  by  the  companies 
they  represent  are  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  any  reliable  screening  of  person- 
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nel  was  carried  out  before  these  ex- 
convlcts  were  sent  into  local  commu- 
nities to  gain  access  to  the  homes  of 
unsuspecting  consumers.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  submit  Mr.  Sterago's  ac- 
count of  this  situation  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Globe  Newspapers,  Feb.  27, 1969) 

Ln-TLK    Police    Cam    Do— Many    SoLicrroas 

Found  To  Have  Police  Record 

(By  Anthony  J.  Sterago) 

Fairfax  County  housewives  are  being 
plagued  by  the  door  to  door  magazine  sales- 
men, some  of  whom  have  extensive  criminal 
records,  and  the  police  are  helpless  to  do 
anything  about  It,  said  a  police  of&clal. 

Some  residents  of  the  Mount  Vernon  area 
were  robbed  of  money  from  their  homes 
after  a  visit  by  a  magazine  solicitor.  Two 
hotuewlves  In  the  Annandale  area  were  In- 
timidated to  a  point  where  they  were  forced 
to  take  a  magazine  subscription  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  solicitor. 

Another  woman  in  the  DranesvlUe  area  was 
shocked  when  a  solicitor  approached  her  in 
her  garden  and  Indicated  surprise  to  find  her 
home.  He  told  her  that  she  was  never  home 
during  that  hour.  Her  home  had  been  robbed 
on  three  previous  occasions. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  people 
who  told  of  their  problems  with  magazine 
solicitors  in  recent  interviews  with  the  Globe. 

The  Ironic  thing  about  these  Incidents  Is 
that  the  Fairfax  County  police  are  powerless 
to  do  anything  about  them. 

According  to  the  local  ordinance  the  only 
requirement  Is  that  a  solicitor  drop  Into  po- 
lice headquarters,  fill  out  an  application, 
get  fingerprinted,  and  he's  free  to  "pester" 
the  citizens  at  will.  After  the  solicitors  have 
registered  and  police  send  away  for  a  crimi- 
nal record  check  on  the  Individual,  the  re- 
port comes  back  weeks  after  the  solicitor 
leaves  the  area. 

Last  June  Supervisor  Harriet  Bradley  told 
the  Fairfax  Board  that  "20  percent  of  those 
roaming  the  county  have  FBI  records  several 
pages  long."  - 

She  said,  "something  should  be  done  about 
this  situation,"  and  other  board  members 
agreed.  That  was  eight  months  ago  and  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  done,  but  refer  it  to 
the  county  attorney's  office. 

In  the  meantime  a  survey  of  some  of  the 
criminal  reports  Indicated  that  many  of  the 
solicitors  have  paet  records  that  Include 
major  felonies  such  as  armed  robbery,  auto 
theft,  burglary,  breaking  and  entering,  for- 
gery, and  even  murder. 

For  example,  so  far  this  year  103  solicitors 
have  been  registered  at  police  headquarters. 

One  fellow  from  Florida  In  1967  was  given 
a  2  to  6  year  sentence  for  auto  theft.  Then 
in  November  1968  he  was  arrested  for  at- 
tempted breaking  and  entering.  This  man 
sold  magazines  In  the  county  In  January. 

A  three-page  record  exists  on  another  crim- 
inal who  since  195S,  and  up  to  May  1968,  has 
been  charged  with  armed  robbery,  stolen 
auto,  parole  violation.  Investigation  of  rob- 
bery, breaking  and  entering  with  Intent  to 
steal  and  others.  This  man  had  the  run  of 
the  county  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
selling  magazines. 

In  1968  nearly  600  solicitors  registered  to 
sell  subscriptions  or  wares  to  Fairfax  County 
housewives.  Also,  last  year  Fairfax  County 
Police  Chief  William  Durrer  told  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  "burglaries  have  almost 
doubled  since  1964  when  1,503  cases  were 
reported." 

From  January  to  October  1968  "we  have 
registered  3,422  cases  on  our  books  with  the 
largest  ntimber  of  these  being  house  burgla- 
ries." 

"There  Is  no  way  as  far  as  the  present  or- 
dinance dealing  with  solicitors  is  concerned," 
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he  continued  "that  we  can  combat  the  In- 
vasion of  the  criminal  who  hides  behind  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  door  to  door  sales- 
man. Our  application  merely  calls  for  a  few 
details  about  the  individual  such  as  descrip- 
tion of  the  car,  name,  address,  name  of  com- 
pany and  details  about  the  vehicle,"  he  said. 

Neighboring  Jurisdictions  ferret  out  such 
information  as  whether  the  persona  had  ever 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  the  nature  of 
the  violation.  Also,  the  applicants  are  re- 
quired to  wait  a  certain  period  of  time  be- 
fore receiving  permission  to  work  throughout 
the  territory  and,  then  even  pay  a  $5  fee  for 
filing  the  application. 

Most  Jurisdictions  require  a  $1,000  bond  be 
posted  and  charge  a  fee  for  the  permit.  Fair- 
fax County  has  none  of  the  deterrent  factors 
in  their  ordinance  and  as  a  result  get  many 
solicitors  with  criminal  backgrounds. 

Some  of  the  lovely  looking  young  ladies 
with  Innocent  faces  who  have  been  preying 
on  the  housewives  also  have  records;  In  one 
instance  one  gal  was  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  commit  fraud  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
prostitution  as  well  as  forgery.  Another  lady 
had  been  charged  with  grand  larceny  in  steal- 
ing an  auto  in  1967  and  later  with  prostitu- 
tion. 

Fairfax  County's  legal  department  heads, 
both  the  Commonwealth  Attorney  Robert 
Horan  and  Board  Attorney  Donald  Stevens, 
maintain.  In  spite  of  the  criminal  element 
that  is  allowed  to  solicit  In  the  County  under 
the  present  ordinance,  the  county  can  do 
nothing  about  It  until  the  general  assembly 
approves  enabling  legislation. 

The  county  passed  the  present  ordinance  In 
1958;  however,  since  that  time  other  Juris- 
dictions In  Northern  Virginia  have  Invoked 
strict  regulations  and  have  the  situation  well 
under  control. 

Arlington  County  passed  one  in  1961  and 
according  to  an  official  In  the  police  depart- 
ment hundreds  of  solicitors  have  been  denied 
permission  because  of  criminal  backgrounds. 
"We  have  a  folder  at  least  three  Inches 
thick,"  said  one  official.  "We  have  enough 
problems  with  breaking  and  entering  as  It  Is 
without  allovTlng  more  criminals  In." 

Another  Jurisdiction  official  said  that  mag- 
azine companies  have  issued  Instructions  to 
just  bypass  our  area  because  of  the  tight  re- 
strictions. 

Col.  Durrer  said  that  In  view  of  the  lack 
of  personnel  to  keep  track  of  all  these  people 
who  are  given  permission  to  solicit  in  the 
county  the  only  other  thing  "we  can  do  is 
request  the  housewives  to  follow  a  few  simple 
Instructions." 

He  said  that  anyone  going  door  to  door 
must  register  so  that's  the  first  question  you 
ask.  Ask  him  to  give  you  his  name  and  then 
call  the  police  department  and  find  out.  Don't 
let  him  into  your  house  until  you're  sure  he 
is  registered.  "Remember,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"because  they  are  registered  still  doesn't 
mean  that  he  is  cleared  by  us  and  that 
he  is  an  honest  upright  citizen,  because,  we 
don't  know  any  more  about  them  than  you." 

If  you  let  him  In  then  don't  let  him  out  of 
your  Eight  and  don't  allow  them  to  use  any 
facility  In  yotir  house  or  apartment.  One 
woman  In  the  Annandale  section  allowed  a 
solicitor  to  use  the  bathroom  and  he  stole  $5 
off  the  dresser. 

Next  get  a  good  description  of  the  person 
and  when  he  leaves  see  if  be  leaves  In  an 
automobile. 

If  he  does  then  get  the  license,  if  possible. 

"At  present,"  said  the  police  chief,  "that's 
about  all  we  can  do  until  the  general  assem- 
bly allows  us  to  pass  stricter  enforcement 
regulations. 

"Within  the  next  few  months  many  solici- 
tors will  be  making  their  rounds  in  the 
county  and  alert  citizens  can  assist  the  police 
in  doing  a  Job  the  local  ordinance  will  not 
allow,"  he  concluded. 
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WORTH  HEEDING 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
a  series  of  recent  articles  and  editorials 
which  have  appeared  In  the  Port  Huron 
Times  Herald,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  in 
recent  weeks.  I  feel  that  F.  Granger  Weil, 
president  and  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
has  directed  a  valid  challenge  to  this 
Congress  in  commenting  that  the  "year 
of  the  big  crackdown — on  organized 
crime — is  long  overdue." 

I  agree  with  him.  I  agree  also  with  the 
sound  positions  taken  by  our  colleag:ue, 
the  Honorable  Richard  Poff,  as  high- 
lighted in  the  article  by  Victor  Riesel 
entitled  "New  Strategy  Proposed  for 
Nixon." 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  act  effec- 
tively In  a  continuing  effort  to  eliminate 
organized  crime.  The  articles  follow: 
Cracking  La  Cosa  Nostra:   New  Strategy 
Proposed  for  Nixon 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washington,  D.C. — If  La  Cosa  Nostra  went 
public  and  paid  dividends.  It'd  be  the  hottest 
security  on  the  stock  exchange — which  it 
already  is  invading.  At  this  moment  the  LCN 
(the  FBI's  acronym  for  it)  is  more  prosper- 
ous— and  brutal — then  ever. 

It's  zeroing  In  on  a  network  of  airports 
through  which  pass  some  $20  billion  worth 
of  air  freight  (some  seven  billion  at  New 
York  JF^  alone).  The  24  organized  crime 
syndicates  control  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  garbage  collection  businesses 
In  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  at 
least  three  other  states — all  now  under 
intense  investigation. 

It  has  lnflltr9j:ed  a  network  of  local 
unions — not  all  In  the  AFL-CIO — which  now 
are  being  probed  by  several  Justice  Depart- 
ment strike  forces  and  the  "new"  Labor  Dept. 

LCN  has  Increased  Its  real  estate  holdings, 
according  to  federal  authorities,  by  "tens  of 
billions  of  dollars." 

The  Mafia  has  prospered,  I  believe,  despite 
the  FBI's  most  Intense  attack  on  the  mob 
since  Al  Capone,  because  of  Congressional 
restriction  of  funds  for  Investigative  lawyers, 
because  of  Congressional  refusal  to  pass  key 
legislation  aimed  directly  at  organized  crime, 
and  because  of  White  Hotise  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping. 

Now  that  the  policy  has  been  reversed  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  the  people  have  a 
running  chance  for  an  even  fight. 

It  may  have  been  overlooked  generally,  but 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Kleln- 
dienst  did  say  the  other  day  that  In  the  use 
of  wiretapping  "the  Interests  of  the  private 
individual"  must  be  balanced  "against  the 
Interest  of  society  trying  to  protect  itself 
against  organized  crime." 

Now  the  klieg  lights,  with  all  their  heat, 
must  be  turned  on  the  Congress,  which  has 
the  chance  to  Join  with  some  of  us  who  do 
take  the  Cosa  Nostra  as  a  personal  insult  and 
public  injury. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  colleagues,  a 
"special  Ideas"  adviser  on  counter-attacking 
organized  crime,  Virginia's  Congressman 
Richard  Poff.  has  Introduced  a  series  of  bills 
which  could  crack  the  Cosa  Nostra  and  its 
fraternal  mobs. 

Dick  Poff's  proposals  are  Imaginative.  In- 
novative, and  wc'.Ud  hit  the  hoods  like  a  divi- 
sion of  Patton  tankb. 
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Ftnt.  he  would  create  a  Joint  Congrea- 
alonal  Committee  on  Organized  Crime.  Tbua, 
unlike  Sen.  McCleUan's  racket- buatlng  oper- 
ation, so  much  overburdened  by  other 
probes,  there  would  be  a  committee  not 
dependent  on  the  dedication  of  Ju«t  one 
senator. 

"Such  a  committee."  says  Representative 
Pofl,  "would  be  able  to  perform  one  func- 
tion inappropriate  to  the  responsibilities  ct 
the  executive  branch,  that  of  Informing  the 
American  people,  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence,  of  the  natiire.  scope,  and  threat 
of  organized  crime  to  the  nation's  security." 

Thus  there  would  always  be  a  central 
anUcrlme  office  to  which  to  go.  instead  of 
awaiting  a  probe-a-decade  In  the  Image  of 
Estes  Kefauver  and  John  McClellan's  dra- 
matic bearings. 

Congressman  Poll  also  appears  to  have  at 
least  a  p>artlal  answer  to  those  businessmen 
who  come  to  me  privately  during  my  travels 
and  In  fear,  sometimes  In  tears,  asking  what 
can  we  do  to  keep  the  mob  out  of  ovir  legit- 
imate Industry. 

One  of  Mr.  Poff's  bills  would  make  it  Illegal 
for  the  Investment  of  money  made  Illegally. 
It's  as  simple  as  that.  And  he  woiUd  apply 
the  antitrust  laws  to  businesses  In  which  In- 
vestors have  put  money  on  which  they  have 
not  piald  any  Income  tax.  Thus,  the  Sherman 
Act  could  be  applied,  since  obviously  the 
nontaxable  money  gives  the  shady  Investor 
the  "edge"  the  mob  loves  so  much  over  the 
leglUmate  Industrialist  who  pays  taxes. 

"These  proposals,  if  they  become  law,"  says 
the  soft-voiced  Virginian,  "will  not  result  In 
any  dramatic  convictions  but  will  give  a 
handle  to  federal  Investigators.  Certainly 
these  will  give  them  Jurisdiction  for  probes 
which  would  lead  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  dimensions  of  organized 
crime." 

This  the  bills  would  do  by  giving  the  gov- 
ernment people  the  warrant  to  search  the 
cash  flow  from  gambling,  narcotics,  white 
slavery,  loan  sharking  and  muscling  of  con- 
tractors and  unions. 

There  Is  much  more  In  Mr.  Poff's  arsenal 
of  proposals.  But  for  the  moment,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  advisers.  Including  of  course 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  stem 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  prepare 
antlcrlme  strategy  for  the  White  House, 
there  is  one  suggestion  which  could  crack 
the  spine  of  the  meat  hook  Mafia. 

Mr.  Poff  proposes  a  law  which  would  give 
a  judge  the  power  to  add  up  to  20  years  to 
the  sentence  of  a  convicted  racketeer,  after 
the  trial. 

There  would  be  a  post-trial  hearing.  Dur- 
ing this  procedure  the  judge  would  determine 
the  convicted  one's  leadership  status  Inside 
La  Cosa  Nostra  or  any  other  organized  mob. 
Then  the  jurist  could  add  a  consecutive  term 
to  the  original  sentence — all  based  on  the 
prisoner's  Mafia  record. 

All   this  now  Is  In  Congressional   bands. 

The  pubUc  will  get  what  it  demands. 
which  will  be  a  measure  of  what  It  deserves. 
Let's  see  If  the  Congress  buries  these  bills 
as  deeply  as  the  Mafia  does  lU  victims. 

Crimx  Ckaciux>wn  Is  Long  Ovtudxjt 

Vic  Rlesel.  whose  column  on  this  page  to- 
day continues  his  campaign  against  blg-tlme 
crime  in  America,  believes  this  may  be  the 
year  organized  crime  hits  the  skids. 

We  trust  he  Is  right.  The  year  of  the  big 
crackdown  Is  long  overdue. 

Congress  has  declined  to  approve  heavy  In- 
creases In  appropriations  for  the  antl-Mafla 
CMnp«l(n.  This  might  prove  to  be  very  ex- 
ilve  economy  If  the  crackdown  fizzles  for 
:  of  funds. 

Those  fighting  the  criminal  element  in  this 
country  should  be  given  every  advantage 
They  should  have  every  modern  instrtunent 
of  crime  detection.  Crime  bosses,  for  whom 
money  is  no  object,  have  anything  they  want, 
everything  they  can  dream  up,  build,  buy  or 
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steal,  to  help  them  In  their  law-breaking.  The 
forces  of  law  should  have  no  less. 

That  means  equipment  and  manpower, 
and  the  right  to  use  them.  It  means  a  rea- 
sonable break  for  the  people,  whose  InteresU 
should  be  the  prime  consideration. 

Accomplished  crooks  are  not  bound  by  any 
civilized  rules.  The  people  fighting  them 
should  at  least  have  both  hands  free. 

It  would  be  refreshing  for  government  to 
put  some  real  heat  on  criminal  syndicates 
this  year.  Then  It  would  have  less  time  for 
harassing  legitimate  business  which  has  oc- 
cupled  so  much  of  Its  attention  these  last 
few  years. 

Civn.  Was  Looim:  Mafia  Lzadkbshif  Is  Pull 

or   HOLKS 

New  Tosk. — For  us  of  the  antl-Mafla  ma- 
fia, this  U  the  best  of  all  seasons  and  the 
worst  of  all  sessions.  La  Cosa  Nostra's  "Na- 
tional Commission"  Is  as  full  of  holes  as  some 
of  those  Is  caused  to  depart  this  earth  laden 
with  lead  and  cement. 

For  the  first  time,  the  crime  syndicate  Is 
on  the  run — what  with  two  of  Its  board 
members  dead,  at  least  four  either  convicted 
or  under  Indictment,  one  with  a  heart  that's 
bad  even  for  a  Mafiosl.  one.  the  grandee  Mike 
Miranda,  aged,  and  another  under  selge  In 
his  Southwest  home. 

Mostly  they  are  the  white-haired  men  of 
the  untouchable  generation.  And  so.  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledgeable  federals  and  other 
Intelligence  sources,  they  are  reaching  across 
the  generation  gap  for  a  young  leader — al- 
legedly the  62-year-old  Thomas  (Tommy 
Ryan)  EboU.  And  so  to  him  a  kiss  on  both 
cheeks. 

Until  the  other  day.  Mr.  Eboll  reputedly 
deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  late  Vlto  Oeno- 
vese.  who  thought  of  "Tommy"  as  a  son  and 
an  "underboss."  according  to  the  authorities. 
Vlto.  dubbed  by  Thomas  Dewey  as  "King  of 
the  Racketeers"  when  Frankle  Costello  was 
prime  minister,  was  obviously  a  man  to 
cultivate. 

HU  wife  always  carried  "$50,000  to  teO.OOO" 
and  once  said  "how  should  I  know  how  much. 
I  never  counted."  And  Vlto  could  always  draw 
on  cash  m  bank  vaults  In  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey. Monte  Carlo.  Paris.  Switzerland  and 
Naples. 

Now  Vlto  Is  dead  like  the  others  he  al- 
legedly wiped  out.  Tony  (Bender)  Strollo, 
boss  of  New  York's  Greenwich  Village  rack- 
ets, and  Murder  Inc.'s  Albert  (the  Execu- 
tioner)  Anastasla,  Just  to  mention  two. 

But  the  succession  won't  be  as  simple  as 
one  of  our  White  House  transitions.  Tommy 
Eboll  may  never  have  run  Into  King  Henry 
IV,  but  nonetheless  will  learn,  as  have  the 
National  Commission  elders,  that  uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

There'  s  going  to  be  gunfire.  With  the  com- 
mission's powerful  men  and  syndicate  chiefs 
all  the  way  from  San  Diego  to  Chicago,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston  and  New  York,  the 
younger  generation,  a  not  so  lean  but  awfully 
hungry  lot,  will  give  "Tommy  Ryan"  EboU  no 
surcease. 

The  underworld  will  bum  brighter  than  a 
university  building  as  the  local  mobs  fight 
for  pieces  of  the  action — not  only  gambling 
but  the  labor  rackets.  The  money  In  seizing 
imlons  may  not  be  as  heavy  as  In  gambling, 
but  It's  safer  and  more  "legal."  There  are  now 
tens  of  millions  In  small  local  treasuries. 
There  are  bllllona  In  pension  funds.  There 
Is  easy  money  in  the  trillions  which  will  be 
spent  on  urban  renewal  and  model  city  con- 
struction In  the  coming  decades. 

Until  Vlto  Oenovese  died  In  a  prison  hos- 
pital, he  was  the  syndicate's  one-man  su- 
preme court.  He  controlled  much  of  the 
waterfront  rackets.  His  men  moved  Into 
construction  unions  such  as  the  hod  carriers. 
And  someone  should  take  a  long  look  at 
Baltimore,  as  well  as  the  New  York  suburbs. 
Vlto's  dons  and  underboeses,  some  by  way 
of  concessions  meted  out  by  Tony  Bender 
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(who  died  In  a  car  crushed  in  a  junkyard 
press) .  moved  Into  powerful  sections  of 
Teamsters  locals. 

And  there  Is  the  territory  of  the  alleged 
Oenovese  Pennsylvania  underboss,  Russell 
Bufallno,  who  traveled  with  Vlto  and  whose 
car  Vlto  used  to  move  to  and  from  the 
notorious  1957  syndicate  cookout  conference 
In  New  York.  He  Is  a  big  man  In  ladles'  gar- 
ments and  has  "muscled"  hard  for  bis  terri- 
tory m  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

On  Dec.  5,  1968.  FBI  agents  arrested  Bufa- 
llno and  an  accomplice.  They  were  charged 
with  conspiring  to  transport  a  quantity  of 
stolen  television  sets  valued  at  $25,000.  As 
an  old  newsboy.  I  tell  you  one  doesn't  easily 
give  up  juicy  routes. 

So  this  is  the  best  of  all  seasons  for  those 
who  have  fought  the  Mafia,  be  they  of  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  universities,  the  FBI 
or  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  of  the  Justice  Dept.  The  mobs  on 
the  run.  Its  high  conunand  Is  shredded.  Its 
new  leader  soon  will  be  under  assault. 

But  soon  this  could  be  the  worst  of  all 
seasons.  It  will  be  grim,  says  Ralph  Salerno, 
until  recently  the  New  York  Police  Dept.'s 
top  Mafia  specialist.  If  the  politicians  don't 
learn  there's  clout  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra. 

"Organized  crime  Is  getting  disorganized. 
Just  look  around  the  country  and  you'll  see 
what  you've  never  seen  before — Cosa  Nostra's 
bosses  and  underbosses  are  being  Indicted 
and  Imprisoned.  We  sneaked  up  on  them  be- 
fore they  realized  It.  The  old  fellows  got  tired. 

"It  is  the  end  of  an  era.  But  now  the  attack 
will  have  to  be  different.  We  could  wrap  up 
the  flght  on  the  Mafia  in  ten  years.  They  are 
only  some  2.000  men.  But  we  need  the  sci- 
entist and  sociologist  now,  especially  to  dig 
the  mobs  out  of  the  ghetto,  and  from  the 
billions  In  welfare  and  antlpoverty  money." 

And  there  are  those  who  say  that  a  new 
Labor  Dept.  policy  Is  vital.  It  must  change 
Its  policy  from  an  ambling  curiosity  over 
what's  happening  on  the  labor  racket  front. 
It  must  demand  that  Its  Investigative  staff 
be  jumped  from  the  meager  175  probers  It 
has  to  cover  a  nation.  It  must  move  quickly 
when  there  are  allegations  that  the  mob  is 
moving  Into  unions  (as  can  be  seen  from 
ctirrent  and  scheduled  trials)  and  when  the 
syndicate  sets  up  Its  own  dummy  labor 
fronts. 

With  such  help  the  private  antl-Mafla 
mafia  could  make  this  the  best  of  all  decades. 


NONPROLIFERATION      TREATY      A 
TROJAN    HORSE? 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOXnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full 
text  of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  will 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  February  27.  1969,  at  page  4743.  A 
review  of  the  treaty  provisions  will  be 
disappointing  to  those  who  hold  great 
expectations  of  its  being  an  instrument 
of  peace. 

As  usual,  public  hearings  were  held  and 
testimony  taken — but  the  public  was  not 
permitted  to  be  heard.  That  the  U.S.  peo- 
ple have  been  denied  any  voice  in  the 
consideration  of  this  treaty  is  evidenced 
by  the  reported  refusal  to  permit  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ginzburg  to  testify. 

Is  the  Government's  policy  now  to 
reject  testimony  which  may  be  contrary 
to  predetermined  conclusions  and  pre- 
conceived ideologies? 


But  then,  no  treaty  or  agreement  is 
better  than  the  honor  of  the  signatories. 
The  Soviet  Union  only  enters  into 
treaties  which  are  to  her  advantage.  To 
the  Communists  treaties  are  unilateral; 
for  if  the  terms  prove  an  obstacle  to  their 
international  objectives,  they  merely  re- 
pudiate  the  treaty. 

In  this  regard.  I  include  a  compilation 
of  the  treaties  and  agreements  broken  by 
the  Soviet  Government  following  my  re- 
marks, along  with  a  news  clipping  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  March,  1969, 
covering  the  forbidding  of  a  citizen  to  be 
heard ;  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ginzburg's  rejected 
testimony,  the  Manion  Forum  broadcast 
for  February  16,  1969.  and  a  statement 
by  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane: 
[From  Congressional  Record,  Apr.  19.  1967] 

TlKA'TIES    RXPtn>IA1CD    BT    SOVIET    Rt7SSIA 
n.  POST-REVOLUTION  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS 

A.  Bilateral 
1.   'Treaties 
None. 

2.  International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

Roosevelt- Li tvinov  agreements  (arrange- 
ments relating  to  the  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations,  nonintervention,  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religious  liberty,  legal 
protection  and  claims),  effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington,  November  16.  1933. 
(Department  of  State  Publication  528.) 
(Comment:  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  various  terms  of  these 
arrangements.) 

Agreement  relating  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  execution  of  letters  roga- 
tory, effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mos- 
cow, November  22,  1935.  (EAS  83.) 

Lend-lease  agreement  (preliminary  agree- 
ment relating  to  principles  applying  to  mu- 
tual aid  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
aggression)  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  signed  at  Washington,  June  11. 
1942.  (EAS  253.)  (Comment:  It  has  consid- 
ered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
terms  of  this  agreement.) 

Agreement  relating  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians  liberated  by  forces  operating  under 
Soviet  command  and  forces  operating  under 
United  States  of  America  command,  signed 
at  Yalta  February  11,  1946.  (EAS  606.)  (Com- 
ment: This  was  a  part  of  the  understandings 
reached  at  the  Yalta  Conference;  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
terms  of  these  imderstandings.) 

B.  Multilateral 
1.  Treaties 

Treaty  providing  for  the  renunciation  of 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  (the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact) ,  signed  at  Paris  August 
27.  1928.  (TS  79e.)  (Comment:  It  U  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
this  treaty.) 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at 
San  Francisco,  June  26,  1945.  (TS  993.) 
(Comment:  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  various  terms  of  this 
charter.) 

Treaty  of  Peace  vrith  Hungary,  signed  at 
Parts  February  10.  1947.  (TIAS  1661.) 
(Comment:  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  treaty.) 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Rumania,  signed  at 
Parts  February  10,  1947.  (TIAS  1649.) 
(Comment:  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  treaty.) 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Bulgaria,  signed  at 
Parts  February  10.  1947.  (TIAS  1659.) 
(Comment:  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  treaty.) 

Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  dated  at  Oeneva  Augiut  12, 
1949.  (TIAS  8364.)  (Comment:  It  is  consid- 
ered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  this 
convention.) 
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2.   International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  Stockholm,  August  28,  1924.  (Superseded.) 
(TS  708-A;  49  Statutes  at  Large  2741:) 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  London,  June  18,  1929.  (Superseded.)  (46 
Statutes  at  Large  2523.) 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  Cairo,  March  20,  1934.  (Superseded.)  (49 
Statutes  at  Large  2741.) 

Universal  Postal  Convention,  signed  at 
Buenos  Aires,  May  23.  1939.  (Superseded.) 
(54  Statutes  at  Large  2049.) 

Atlantic  Charter  of  August  14,  1941  (Dec- 
laration of  principles,  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom),  as  reaffirmed  In  the  Dec- 
laration by  United  Nations  (see  below)  to 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  adhered.  (EAS  236.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  the  principles  affirmed  In 
this  charter.) 

Declaration  by  United  Nations,  signed  at 
Washington  January  1,  1942  (EAS  236.) 
(Comment:  See  above;  It  Is  considered  that 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  re- 
affirmed by  this  declaration  have  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union.) 

Moscow  agreements  of  November  1.  1943 
(declarations  of  joint  policies.  United  States. 
United  Kingdom.  U  S.S.R..  Conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers).  (Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. Nov.  6.  1943.  pp.  307-311.)  (Comment: 
It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
violated  understandings  relating  to  Germans 
charged  with  certain  crimes.) 

Cairo  Declaration  of  December  1.  1943,  to 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  adhered  August  9.  1946. 
pursuant  to  the  Potsdam  Protocol  (see  be- 
low) : 

Statement  of  joint  understandings  on  fu- 
ture military  operations  against  Japan:  state- 
ment of  purpose  that  "Korea  shall  become 
free  and  independent." 

Department  of  State  Bulletin.  December 
11,  1943,  pp.  412-413.  (Comment:  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
understandings  set  forth  In  this  declara- 
tion.) 

Teheran  Declaration  of  December  1.  1943 
(declaration  on  cooperation  in  war  and  peace. 
United  States/United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.S.R., 
with  declaration  regarding  Iran.  (Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin.  Dec.  11,  1943,  pp.  409- 
410.)  (Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  understandings  set 
forth  in  this  declaration.) 

Protocol  on  the  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany  and  the  administration  of  Greater 
Berlin,  signed  at  London  September  12.  1944, 
United  SUtes.  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  and 
France.  (Also  amendments  signed  Nov.  14. 
1944  and  July  26.  1945.)  (TIAS  3071).  (Com- 
ment: It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  understandings  set  forth  In  this 
protocol.) 

Armistice  agreement  with  Rumania,  signed 
at  Moscow  September  12.  1944.  (EAS  490.) 
(Comment:  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Armistice  agreement  with  Bulgaria,  signed 
at  Moscow  October  28,  1944.  (EAS  437.) 
(Comment:  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Agreement  on  control  machinery  In  Ger- 
many, signed  at  London  November  14,  1944, 
United  Stotes.  United  Kingdom.  U.S.S.R..  and 
Prance.  (Also  amendment  signed  May  1. 
1945.)  (TIAS  3070.)  (Comment:  It  is  consid- 
ered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  this 
agreement. ) 

Armistice  agreement  with  Hungary,  signed 
at  Moscow  January  20,  1945.  (EAS  456.) 
(Comment:  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Yalta  agreements  (protocol  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Crimea  Conference),  signed  at 
Yalta  February  11,  1945.  (Department  of 
State  press  release  239,  March  24,  1947:  "For- 
eign Relations,"  the  Conference  at  Malta  and 
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Yalta,  1945,  p.  975  tf.)  (Comment:  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
understandings  set  forth  In  the  Yalta  pro- 
tocol.) 

Declaration  regarding  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many and  the  assumption  of  supreme  au- 
thority with  respect  to  Germany  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public; declaration  made  and  released  at 
Berlin  June  5,  1945.  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  June  10,  1945,  pp.  1051-1055.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  Declaration.) 

Potsdam  agreements  (protocol  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Berlin  (Potsdam)  Confer- 
ence, United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
U.S.S.R.,  and  proclamation  defining  terms 
for  Japanese  surrender.  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom,  with  later  U.S.S.R.  con- 
currence); protocol  concluded  August  2, 
1945;  proclamation  signed  July  26.  1945. 
(E>epartment  of  State  press  release  238, 
March  24,  1947  (protocol);  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  July  29,  1945,  pp.  137-138 
(proclamation);  Foreign  Relations  Confer- 
ence of  Berlin  (Potsdam)  1945.  vol.  II.  p. 
1478  ff.)  (Comment:  It  Is  considered  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  these  agree- 
ments.) 

Four-power  agreement  on  certain  addi- 
tional requirements  to  be  lmp)osed  on  Ger- 
many, done  at  Berlin  September  20,  1945. 
(Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Oct.  7.  1945, 
pp.  — .)  (Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Moscow  agreements  of  December  27,  1945 
(report  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting. 
United  States,  United  Kingdom.  and 
U.S.S.R.),  signed  at  Moscow  December  27. 
1945.  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Dec. 
30,  1945,  pp.  1027-1032.)  (Comment:  It  Is 
considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated these  agreements.) 

Moscow  agreements  of  April  23,  1947  (re- 
port of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  regard- 
ing German  prisoners  of  war),  done  at  Mos- 
cow April  23,  1947.  (See  Department  of 
State  Bulletin.  June  26,  1949,  p.  824.)  (Com- 
ment: It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  these  agreements.) 

Quadripartite  (Berlin  Blockade)  agree- 
ment of  May  4,  1949  (agreement  relating  to 
the  lifting  of  restrictions  Imposed  since 
March  1,  1948  on  communications,  transpor- 
tation, and  trade  with  Berlin),  dated  at  New 
York  May  4,  1949.  (TIAS  1916.)  (Com- 
ment: It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  communique 
regarding  communications,  transportation, 
and  trade  between  Berlin  and  Western  Zones 
of  Germany  and  between  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Zones,  made  and  released  at  Paris,  June 
20,  1949.  (Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  4,  1949,  pp.  857-858.)  (Comment:  It  is 
considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
the  understandings  set  forth  In  this  com- 
munique.) 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune. 
Mar.  1, 1969] 
Czech    Invasion    a    Taboo    Topic    on 
Capitol  Hill 
(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 
Washington,    February    28. — The    forbid- 
den word  on  Capitol  Hill  is  "Czechoslovakia." 
It  Is  considered  bad  form  In  the  best  con- 
gressional circles,  if  not  faintly  treasonable, 
to  recall  Russia's  Invasion  of  that  suffering 
nation  only  six  months  ago. 

This  attitude,  popularized  by  President 
Nixon  and  prevalent  among  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  prompted  the  Senate  for- 
eign relations  committee  this  week  to  a  vir- 
tually unprecedented  action. 

After  brief  hearings,  falsely  labeled  public, 
the  committee,  in  closed  session,  decided  not 
to  hear  opposing  witnesses  and  rushed  ap- 
proval of  the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
by  a  14-0  vote. 
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The  wetlmony  thus  suppreaaed  wo\Ud 
have  warned  against  a  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  coviJd  be  Interpreted  at  tacit 
acceptance  of  Russia's  attempt  to  stamp  out 
freedom  In  Czechoslovakia. 

Several  of  these  witnesses  had  Informed 
the  committee  of  their  wUh  to  appear  and 
furnished  advance  copies,  when  requested,  of 
their  testimony.  All  had  intended  to  cite  the 
Invasion  and  occupation  of  Oeechoelovakla  as 
a  major  reason  for  refraining  at  this  time 
from  a  partnership  with  Rvissla  In  any  agree- 
ment. 

The  committee  preferred  to  act  In  the  mood 
set  by  President  Nixon  at  a  Feb.  6  press  con- 
ference, when  he  was  asked  how  the  situation 
had  changed  since  he  opposed  ratification  of 
the  treaty  during  bis  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

cnrxa  bxasons  rot  changing  vnw 
It  had  changed.  Nixon  replied,  because  the 
Russians  had  substantially  reduced  their  oc- 
cupying forces  in  Czechoslovakia  and  "also  In 
the  sense  that  the  passage  of  time  tends 
somewhat  to  reduce  the  pent-up  feelings  that 
were  then  present  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  actions." 

Some  committee  members,  emerging  from 
Ibe  cioeed  hearing  room  where  they  had 
joined  "in  this  forglve-and-forget  sentiment, 
privately  confessed  themselves  a  little  em- 
barrassed when  told  that  a  second  student 
had  burned  himself  to  death  In  Prague  as  a 
protest  against  Russian  brutality. 

Pent-up  feelings.  It  seemed  obvious,  had 
not  been  reduced  In  Czechoelovakla. 

The  committee's  excuse  for  curtailing  the 
hearings,  conflnlng  them  to  government  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  treaty,  was  that 
"public  witnesses"  had  had  their  day  at 
hearings  last  July  (before  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia).  Why  bring  them  back  to 
clutter  up  the  record  with  a  repetition  of  the 
arguments  they  advanced  at  that  time? 

One  of  the  opposition  witnesses,  barred 
from  an  appearance,  was  Benjamin  Olnzburg. 
former  research  director  for  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  constitutional  rights,  an  ac- 
knowledg^d  expert  on  scientific  and  political 
subjects. 

On  Feb.  6.  when  he  heard  that  the  com- 
mittee wculd  hold  hearings  on  the  treaty, 
Olnzburg  wrote  Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbrlght 
[D..  Ark.)  requesting  permission  to  testify. 
In  reply,  he  was  told  to  submit  a  copy  of  his 
testlmonv.  He  prepared  a  scholarly  draft  Hat- 
ing some  of  the  dangers  he  glimpsed  In  the 
treaty. 

sExs  iNSoasncKNT  or  invasion 
One  of  them  was  the  Implied  indorsement 
of  "the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia"  which 
seemed,  to  Olnzburg,  "confirmation  of  our 
worst  fears  about  the  character  and  alms  of 
our  proposed  treaty  partner,  the  communist 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

On  Feb.  18,  when  Secretary  of  State  WU- 
Itam  P.  Rogers  was  the  first  witness  In  sup- 
port of  the  treaty  at  the  committee  hearings, 
Olnzburg  asked  when  he  was  scheduled  to 
testify.  He  was  Informed  that  no  "public 
■itnmsM"  [nongovernment]  were  contem- 
plated. 

"This  creates  a  new  type  of  public  bearing," 
he  protested  In  a  telegram  to  Fulbrlght,  "a 
public  hearing  that  does  not  hear  the  pub- 
lic." There  was  no  reply. 

Olnzburg  then  appealed  to  all  15  commit- 
tee members  in  a  message  noting  that  the 
purpose  of  a  hearing  was  to  give  all  sides 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve, he  said,  that  "members  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world  will  want  to 
set  a  precedent  of  excluding  the  public  from 
a  so-called  public  hearing."  The  only  re- 
sponse was  the  committee's  vote  to  end  hear- 
ings and  send  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  floor 
for  debate  next  week. 

There,  a  small  group  of  senators.  Includ- 
ing Barry  Ooldwater  JR..  Ariz.),  wUl  violate 
the  "Let's  Forget  Czechoslovakia"  rule.  They 
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will  note  the  Invasion  as  convincing  evidence 
that  Russia  remains  a  relentless  foe  of  free- 
dom and  that  raUflcatlon  of  the  treaty  will 
dignify  Its  brutal  policies.  Their  voices,  at 
this  writing,  do  not  appear  powerful  enough 
to  prevail. 

Statcmknt  or  Benjamin  Oinzbtt«o.  PBtrA»n> 

fXJE  THE  FOBKIGN   RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  Or 

THE  U.S.  Senate  on  the  NoN-PaoLirEaA- 
wltnesses"    [nongovernment]    were   contem- 
MrrxEX 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Benjamin  Olnz- 
burg. 1  am  a  resident  of  Arlington.  Virginia. 
I  am  a  retired  civil  servant,  my  last  post 
being  that  of  Research  Director  for  the  Sen- 
ate Subconunlttee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
I  have  a  background  of  extensive  study  and 
wriUng  in  both  sclenUflc  and  pollUcal  sub- 
jecu. 

I  am  here  to  speak  against  ratification  of 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  I  deplore  the 
treaty  ratification  drive  pursued  by  Admin- 
istration leaders,  who  seem  to  be  oblivious  of 
the  recent  confirmation  of  our  worst  fears 
about  the  character  and  alms  of  our  proposed 
treaty  partner,  the  Communist  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  recent  confirma- 
tions have  been  provided  by  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
by  the  revelation  of  the  barbarous  treatment 
Inflicted  on  our  Pueblo  sailors  by  the  Soviet 
puppet  regime  of  North  Korea. 

The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  constitutes 
a  hideous  crime  against  a  people  struggling 
to  regain  their  freedom.  But  It  Is  more  than 
an  Isolated  criminal  act.  It  Is  a  clear  notice 
to  all  concerned  that  the  brutal  dictatorial 
clique  which  usurped  power  in  Russia  and  In 
the  satelUte  states  of  Eastern  Europe  has  not 
changed  Its  character.  The  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  stll  addicted  to  the  same 
murderous  brutalities  that  characterized  the 
regime  under  Lenin,  under  Stalin  and  under 
Khrushchev. 

We  of  the  West  who  hunger  for  peace  and 
have  faith  In  the  ultimate  goodness  of  man 
have  tended  to  assume  that  the  Communist 
rulers  are  Inevitably  moving  towards  freedom 
and  humanltarlanlsm,  and  we  have  believed 
that  we  can  further  this  wlshed-for  develop- 
ment by  treating  the  Communists  as  a  civil- 
ized government  and  joining  with  them  in 
compacts  and  common  undertakings.  It  Is  on 
the  basis  of  this  attitude — an  attitude  which 
does  credit  to  our  good  sentiments  but  not  to 
our  sense  of  reality — that  the  Nuclear  Non- 
ProllferaUon  Treaty  was  negotiated  and 
given  a  preliminary  signature. 

Today,  however,  the  eyes  of  everyone 
should  be  opened  to  the  sober  truth.  Not  only 
are  we  preparing  to  enter  Into  a  treaty  with 
a  notorious  treaty  breaker,  but  the  treaty 
Itself  Is  seen  to  be  a  product  of  the  union 
of  Communist  machlavelUanlsm  and  our  own 
sentimentality.  It  puts  our  security — and  the 
security  of  the  Western  world — Into  a 
straight-jacket,  while  placing  no  real  restric- 
tions on  the  Communists,  even  If  for  once 
they  should  chooee  to  honor  the  treaty  pro- 
visions. 

Last  summer,  when  the  Communist  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  perpetrated,  our  political 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  decided 
to  postpone  bringing  this  treaty  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  a  vote  on  ratification.  In 
my  opinion  they  should  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  throw  the  treaty  out  then  and  there. 
Today  some  of  the  same  political  leaders 
are  so  misjudging  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  that  they  Imagine  that  the  shock  of 
outrage  has  worn  off,  and  that  we  can  all  go 
back  to  the  state  of  pre-Czechoslovaklan  In- 
nocence with  regard  to  the  treaty.  In  particu- 
lar. President  Nixon,  who  urged  postpone- 
ment of  action  laat  summer,  now  asks  for 
Immediate  ratification.  He  dismisses  the  reve- 
lation of  Soviet  perfidy  furnished  by  the 
Czecboslovaklan  Invasion  with  the  bland  ob- 
servation that  "the  passage  of  time  tends 
somewhat  to  reduce  the  pent-up  feelings  that 
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.  .  .  were  present  [last  summer]  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  actions." 

I  am  appalled  at  this  cavalier  treatment  of 
the  Czecboslovaklan  episode.  Even  If  the  In- 
vasion were  to  be  judged  simply  as  an  Isolated 
criminal  act.  can  it  be  deemed  wise  to  pardon 
an  action  which  directly  contradicts  the 
solemn  pledge  of  the  contracting  parties — 
the  pledge  to  "refrain  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  State?"  Cer- 
tainly, even  on  that  assumption,  there  should 
be  no  pardon  without  some  sign  of  re- 
pentance and  reparation  that  would  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  peaceful  character  and 
Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment. 

But  I  repeat,  the  invasion  of  Czechoelovakla 
Is  more  than  an  Isolated  criminal  act.  It  Is  a 
confession  of  an  abiding  criminal  character 
on  the  part  of  the  gang  of  Communist  rulers. 
It  calls  to   mind   all  the  Internal   and  ex- 
ternal atrocities  conunltted  by  this  gang — 
the  concentration  camps  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Kulaks:  the  seizure  of  the  Baltic 
states:    the   partnership   with   Hitler   which 
unleashed  World  War  II  and  all  Its  horrors: 
the  Imposition  of  Communist  rule,  through 
subversion  and  military  force,  on  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Including  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Czechoslovakia:  the  totally 
unprovoked  war  on  South  Korea,  which  cost 
us  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  put  down; 
the   treacherous   suppression    of    the   Htm- 
garlan  freedom  fighters;  the  export  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  to  Cuba  and  to  Vietnam; 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  calls  to  mind  all 
these  Infamous  deeds,  and  tells  us  that  the 
Communists  are  still  Intent  on  their  hideous 
dream  of  world  domination,  and  that  they 
stand  ready  to  use  any  and  all  means — with- 
out  being   restrained   by   the   principles   of 
International  law  or  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity— to  further  their  power  and  their  dream. 
The  story  revealed  by  the  current  Inquiry 
on  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  adds  a  sorry 
postscript  to  the  Czechoslovaklan  confession 
of  Soviet  criminality.  Yes.  I  know  that  the 
Pueblo  was  seized  and  Its  sailors  were  tor- 
tured, not  by  Soviet  Russia  but  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Korea.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
cannot  separate  the  puppet  government  of 
North  Korea  from  the  gang  that  pulls  the 
strings  In  Moscow.  The  so-called  Premier  of 
North  Korea,  Kim  Il-Sung,  at  last  reports, 
still   holds   a   captain's   commission   In   the 
Russian  army.  The  whole  Pueblo  operation 
was  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  exactly  as  was  the  case  with 
the  North  Korean  Invasion  of  South  Korea  In 
1950. 

We  cannot  let  the  Communist  gang  In  Mos- 
cow get  away  with  the  pretense  that  the  ac- 
tions of  North  Korea  were  the  actions  of  an 
Independent  government.  This  pretense  cer- 
tainly should  not  fool  us  now,  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  Itself  promulgates 
the  doctrine  that  It  can  Intervene  at  will  In 
the  affairs  of  Communist  states.  Our  govern- 
ment asked  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment In  the  Pueblo  affair,  but  that  help  was 
not  forthcoming.  It  vwks  not  forthcoming 
because  the  rulers  In  Moscow — who  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  same  methods  of  brutal 
torture  to  gain  their  ends — saw  no  reason 
to  Interfere  with  the  actions  of  their  puppet 
when  these  actions  served  the  Interest  of 
Communist  power. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  revelations  of  Com- 
munist character  because  without  them  we 
cannot  understand  what  we  are  getting  Into 
through  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  If  we 
look  at  the  treaty  through  awakened  eyes, 
vhat  do  we  find? 

We  flnd.  first,  that  the  professed  aim  of  the 
treaty  Is  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  those  states  that  do  not  now 
possess  them,  and  thxu  to  cut  down  the 
risks  of  nuclear  conflagrations.  But  does  the 
treaty  give  tie  a  reasonable  assurance  of  ac- 
complishing this  aim?  No.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  France  nor  China  (both  of  whom  pos- 
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sese  nuclear  arsenals)  is  party  to  the  treaty. 
Thus  there  Is  nothing  to  stop  these  powers 
from  furnishing  nuclear  weapons  and  know- 
how  to  non-nuclear  states.  It  Is  true  that 
those  non-nuclear  states  who  adhere  to  the 
treaty  bind  themselves  not  to  create  or  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons.  But  with  two  great 
powers  able  to  provide  such  weapons,  the 
non-nuclear  signatory  states  will  have  noth- 
ing but  their  consciences  standing  In  the  way 
of  acceptance  of  such  weapons,  and  the  non- 
nuclear  states  who  are  not  signatory  to  the 
treaty  will  have  nothing  at  all  standing  In 
the  way  of  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  know  bow. 

Furthermore,  the  sclentlflc  process  of  mak- 
ing nuclear  weapons  (particularly  the  proc- 
ess of  accumulating  weapons- grade  plu- 
tonlum)  has  became  so  simplified  that  It 
can  be  carried  on  even  In  countries  adhering 
to  the  treaty  without  being  detected  by  the 
treaty's  Inspection  system.  Mr.  William  Fos- 
ter, the  former  director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has  ad- 
mitted this  fact. 

In  view  of  this  new  case  of  developing 
nuclear  weapons,  many  presently  non-nu- 
clear states  are  likely  to  embark  on  nuclear 
programs  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  ever  present  danger  of  nuclear 
blackmail  by  nuclear  powers.  Even  when 
nuclear  technology  was  far  more  complex 
and  costly,  the  government  of  France  de- 
cided to  develop  Its  own  nuclear  force  in 
order  to  protect  Itself  against  possible  Soviet 
nuclear  blackmail.  It  did  not  want  Its  people 
to  be  forced  to  adopt  Bertrand  RusseU'.s  doc- 
trine of  "better  Red  than  dead." 

Our  own  government,  which  vividly  re- 
membered the  nearly  successful  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  level  a  nu- 
clear trigger  against  us  by  sneaking  missiles 
Into  Cuba,  has  considered  the  fear  of  nuclear 
blackmail  so  reasonable  that  It  has  offered 
a  certain  measure  of  protection  against  It. 
It  has  pledged  that  we,  using  the  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations,  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  non-nuclear  states  signing  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty,  when  they  are  threat- 
ened or  actually  Invaded  by  states  using  nu- 
clear weapons.  Unfortunately,  Soviet  Russia 
has  not  promised  to  forego  the  use  of  its 
veto  power  In  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  such  cases.  This  means  that 
should  such  an  actual  or  threatened  attack 
occur,  the  only  help  that  a  blackmailed  state 
Is  likely  to  get  is  that  which  Uncle  Sam, 
acting  alone,  would  give;  that  Is,  if  be  accepts 
the  role  of  world  policeman,  which  has  been 
so  bitterly  attacked  by  our  pacifist  inter- 
nationalists. 

Why  should  our  government  be  eager  to 
ratify  a  treaty  which  opens  up  a  Pandora's 
box  of  fears  and  uncertainties?  I  can  well 
understand  the  Soviet  Union's  strong  inter- 
est In  the  treaty.  This  interest  Is  based  not 
on  the  desire  to  do  good  for  the  world,  but 
rather  on  the  cynical  and  sinister  calcula- 
tion of  weakening  the  defenses  of  the  free 
world  and  thus  facilitating  the  Communist 
drive  for  world  domination. 

To  illustrate  this  fact,  let  me  recall  an 
episode  in  the  early  stages  of  drafting  the 
treaty.  Our  government  In  1966  desired  to 
Insert  a  provision  that  would  permit  us  to 
assist  a  united  European  defense  organiza- 
tion in  building  a  nuclear  force  of  its  own. 
The  provision  would  have  satisfied  the  long- 
ing of  our  European  allies  to  participate  in 
their  own  nuclear  defense  and  not  to  have 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  promise  from  Wash- 
ington to  use  our  power  of  mass  retaliation 
should  Europe  be  attacked.  It  would  not 
have  increased  the  risk  of  aggressive  nuclear 
war.  since  the  agreement  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  defense  organization  would  have 
been  required  for  pulling  the  nuclear  trig- 
ger and  this  would  have  been  forthcoming 
only  in  the  most  dire  emergency.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  existence  of  such  a  joint 
European  nuclear  force  would  have  served 
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notice  on  the  Soviet  Government  that  it 
could  not  count  on  any  hesitation  of  Wash- 
ington to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  of 
Europe,  since  Europe  would  In  any  case  be 
ready  to  defend  Itself. 

But  the  Soviet  Government  said  "Nyet" 
to  our  government's  proposal,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Soviet  Government  has 
demonstrated  a  suspicious  overeagerness  to 
procure  ratifications  of  this  treaty.  Thus  the 
press  has  reported  a  sudden  Soviet  offer  to 
make  various  concessions  on  political  mat- 
ters to  West  Germany  (Including  the  with- 
drawal of  the  right  claimed  by  the  Soviets  to 
intervene  In  West  Germany  as  a  hostile  state 
tinder  World  War  II  clauses  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter) ,  in  exchange  for  West  Ger- 
man ratification  of  the  non-proliferation 
pact.  The  press  has  also  reported  vague  So- 
viet promises  to  help  the  United  States  on 
Vietnam  and  other  matters  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  our  ratifying  the  treaty.  President  Nixon 
appears  to  have  taken  note  of  these  promises 
when  he  stated  that  he  intended  henceforth 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  cooperation  rather  than 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Surely  It  passes  comprehension  that  the 
Communists  should  be  offering  bribes  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  a  treaty  which  is  sup- 
posedly for  the  universal  good  of  all  nations. 
But  the  tactic  makes  sense  when  we  realize 
that  German  and  American  ratifications  are 
all-Important  In  furthering  the  Conununlst 
aim  of  weakening  and  ultimately  destroying 
the  European  alliances  of  the  United  States. 
In  plain  words  the  tactic  is  a  "come-on" 
game  to  lure  us  and  our  friends  to  our  own 
destruction.  I  shall  forego  discussing  the 
atrocious  technical  details  that  are  found  in 
the  treaty.  These  faults  are  well  covered  in 
the  previous  hearings  by  this  committee  and 
In  the  observations  made  by  the  Minority  Re- 
ports. Faults  of  detail  can  be  corrected  by  re- 
vision. My  contention  Is  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  treaty  Is  wrong  and  irreparably 
wrong.  The  treaty  is  In  fact  nothing  but  a 
Communist  trap — a  trap  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  our  laudable  interest  in  peace  and  In 
the  abatement  of  the  risks  of  nuclear  war  in 
order  to  have  us  promote  the  Interest  and 
power  of  Communist  Imperialism. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  that  calls  for  clear 
thinking  and  firm  nerves.  We  have  to  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  let  the  itch  to 
do  something  for  peace  Involve  us  in  mis- 
guided action  that  In  fact  worsens  the  risk 
of  war.  The  treaty  Involves  us  in  misguided 
action  because,  among  other  things,  it  is 
founded  on  the  false  proposition  that  the 
greatest  risk  of  nuclear  war  comes  from  new 
nations  developing  nuclear  weapons,  rather 
than  from  the  Communist  powers,  Russia 
and  China,  who  already  possess  stocks  of 
nuclear  armaments. 

Acceptance  of  the  treaty  would  mean  that 
while  we  fiddled  around  with  a  futile  scheme 
to  prevent  new  nations  from  acquiring  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  Communists  would  be 
accomplishing  the  real  aim  of  the  treaty, 
which  Is  to  so  weaken  our  defenses  that  they, 
the  Communists,  could  more  easily  start  nu- 
clear wars,  or  secure  their  objectives,  as  Hit- 
ler used  to  do  for  so  many  years,  by  threats 
without  a  fight.  The  end  result  of  our  being 
thus  hoodwinked  by  the  Communists  could 
be  frightfully  disastrous  for  us  and  for  the 
world. 

Of  course  It  Is  desirable  that  we  find  a  way 
of  stopping  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  states  that  do  not  already  possess 
them.  But  let  us  wait  for  a  proper  time  and 
for  a  method  for  tackling  that  problem  that 
does  not  facilitate  the  Communist  aims  of 
world  domination. 

Posterity  will  never  forgive  us  If  we  fall 
for  the  modern  version  of  the  Trojan  Horse — 
which  is  what  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
really  is.  I  pray  that  this  committee  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  Senate  vote  down  the 
treaty  and  show  the  world  that  good  sense 
still  reigns  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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[From  the  Manion  Forum,  South  Bend 
(Ind.),  Feb.  16,  1969) 
Beware  or  Communists  Bearing  Gifts:  Red 
Treaties  Are  Modern-Dat  Trojan  Horses 
(By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion) 
Again  and  again,  in  one  form  or  another, 
many  wise  men  have  said  that  In  the  records 
of  the  past  you  are  sure  to  find  the  prologue 
of  the  future.  Now,  as  the  present  time  be- 
comes ever  more  turbulent  and  uncertain, 
I  am  sure  that  everybody  would  like  to  get  a 
peep  at  that  prologue.  We  haven't  time  here 
today  to  dig  for  the  entire  moving  picture, 
so  let  us  settle  for  a  small  but  significant 
segment  of  the  ancient  past  that  has  emerged 
into  prologue  time  and  time  again. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Roman  poet, 
Virgil,  was  telling  his  countrymen  to  "beware 
of  the  Greeks,  particularly  when  they  are 
bearing  gifts."  (Aeneld— Book  II)  VlrgU's 
warning  climaxed  his  classical  story  about 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  and  powerful 
city  of  Troy  which  the  Greeks  had  finally 
accomplished  1,000  years  before  VlrgU  was 
born. 

He  recounted  how  the  people  of  Troy  had 
successfully  defended  themselves  and  their 
city  against  the  attacking  Greek  army  for  ten 
long  and  bloody  years.  Finally  the  Greek 
commander  let  it  be  known  that  he  had 
given  up  the  selge  and  was  taking  his  forces 
home.  But  before  their  departure,  and  as  a 
sporting  gesture  of  tribute  to  the  valor  of 
the  city's  defenders,  the  Greek  soldiers  con- 
structed a  mammoth  wooden  horse  and  left 
It  in  front  of  the  \inbroken  gates  of  Troy 
with  their  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  their  Trojan  enemies. 

When  the  last  of  the  Greek  soldiers  had 
marched  away  and  disappeared,  the  people 
of  Troy  carried  the  big  horse  into  their  city 
and  staged  a  wild  victory  celebration.  That 
night,  after  the  revelers  had  subsided  Into 
silence  and  sleep,  the  big  wooden  horse 
quietly  disgorged  a  email  company  of  Greek 
soldiers  who  threw  open  the  gates  of  Troy 
for  the  immediate  entry  of  the  Greek  ."rmy 
which  had  suddenly  returned.  The  great  city 
was  burned  and  all  but  a  handiul  of  Its 
brave  citizens  were  slaughtered. 

That  was  the  sad  end  of  Troy  and  of  the 
Trojans.  The  impregnable  fortress  which 
could  not  be  taken  by  frontal  assault  had 
been  subverted  and  destroyed  by  a  hypo- 
critical gesture  of  friendship. 

The  historical  recollection  of  this  ancient 
piece  of  perfidy  has  been  everlasting.  Never- 
theless, the  lesson  that  it  taught  has  been 
continuously  ignored.  In  one  succeeding  cen- 
tury after  another,  Trojan  horses  have  gal- 
loped out  of  the  past  Into  the  prologue  of 
the  future  while  one  Troy  after  another  was 
being  subverted  and  destroyed. 

Vergil  described  the  fate  of  what  was  then 
ancient  Troy  in  the  context  of  what  was  his 
own  contemporary  city  of  Rome  in  the  List 
century  before  Christ.  Now,  2,000  years  after 
Vergil,  Americans  would  do  well  to  update 
and  paraphrase  the  Latin  poet's  warning. 

Today,  Vergil  would  be  telling  us  to  beware 
of  our  Communist  enemies,  particularly 
when  they  are  bearing  treaties  of  mutual 
diplomatic  recognition,  mutual  trust,  mutual 
disarmament  and  reciprocal  "non-aggres- 
sion." The  modern  Trojan  horses  are  the 
treaties  which  Communist  governments  have 
managed  to  have  emplaced  in  practically  all 
of  the  remaining  free  countries  of  the  world. 
The  only  Communist  purpose  for  these 
"pacts"  and  "agreements"  Is  to  throw  open 
the  gates  of  each  free  country  for  its  inva- 
sion and  destruction  by  the  implacable  Com- 
munist conquest. 

It  is  in  the  Ironical  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist Trojan  treaty  that  it  always  gets  where 
It  is  by  the  consent  if  not  by  the  invitation 
of  the  host  country.  It's  Inevitable  object  is 
the  proliferation  of  Communist  influence  in 
the  area  of  Its  eu:placement  and  In  this  re- 
spect the  most  prolific  of  all  of  these  Red 
exportatlons    is    the    Communist    cmbn.-^sy. 
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which  come*  Into  a  free  country  as  a  result 
of  that  country's  diplomatic  recognition  of  a 
Cooununlst  government. 

Writing  In  the  Harvard  Butineu  Review  a 
few  years  ago  (January,  1064),  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said: 

'TBI  experience  Is  that  official  personnel 
form  the  backbone  of  Soviet-bloc  espionage 
m  the  U.S.  A  Soviet  defector  has  estimated 
that  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  Soviet  officials 
In  the  United  States  have  some  type  of  In- 
telligence assignment." 

That  would  mean  that  from  70  tc  80  per 
cent  of  all  Communist  diplomats  In  this 
country  are  actually  Communist  spies. 

Bear  in  mind  that  if  and  when  the  ordi- 
nary underground  Soviet  agent  is  apprehend- 
ed In  this  country,  he  Is  subject  to  legal 
prosecution  and  punishment,  but  If  the  spy 
turns  out  to  be  attached  to  the  Soviet  em- 
bassy, or  Is  a  part  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to 
the  UJV.  In  New  York,  he  Is  automatically 
entitled  to  diplomatic  immunity,  so  the  worst 
that  could  befall  him  would  t>e  expulsion 
from  the  country.  This  means  that  he  can 
work  without  the  risk  of  Interrogation  or 
conHnement  In  case  he  Is  caught. 

OIPLOIIACT    irSSD    AS   CLOAK 

.  In  ay  cases  where  they  employ  It.  the  Com- 
munists use  diplomacy  to  get  goods  and  con- 
cessions from  free  countries  that  the  Com- 
munist countries  need  In  order  to  survlTe. 
and  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said,  at  least  70 
per  cent  of  Communist  "diplomacy,"  so- 
called.  Is  used  to  steal  Information  from  free 
countries  that  the  Communists  can  not 
otherwise  obtain. 

The  Reds  have  never  made  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  conceal  this  perfidious  purpose  of 
their  diplomatic  relations  with  free  countries. 
Long  before  the  Communists  had  come  to 
power  anywhere  In  the  world.  Lenin  was 
teaching  them  that  "promises,  like  pie  crusts, 
are  made  to  be  broken."  (Collected  Works 
Vol.  9,  P.  290-291.  Proletarian  Number  20. 
1905) 

They  have  applied  this  wicked  principle 
blatantly  throughout  the  past  fifty-one  years, 
while  they  have  expanded  the  foothold  that 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  stole  from  the  first  demo- 
cratic government  of  Russia  (November  7, 
1917)  into  a  Red  slave  empire  that  now 
dominates  much  more  than  a  third  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the  Commu- 
nist "pie  cnut "  treaty  policy  was  and  is 
Lithuania.  This  very  day  (February  16)  In  all 
free  countries  the  resident  Lithuanians  are 
celebrating  their  ancient  nation's  "4th  of 
July" — the  5l8t  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence.  Ironically, 
there  is  no  such  celebration  taking  place 
inside  Lithuania  Itself,  which  is  now  held 
captive  in  the  clenched  fist  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

How  did  Lithuania's  national  Independence 
disappear  Into  Soviet  Russia?  The  process 
began  with  the  emplacement  Inside  Lithuania 
of  a  Soviet  Trojan  horse.  Like  the  ancient 
Greeks  at  Troy,  the  Soviets  had  first  tried 
force  on  Lithuania  and  failed.  Then  on  July 
12,  1920,  In  Moscow,  the  Soviet  government 
and  the  newly  Independent  Lithuanian  gov- 
ernment signed  a  treaty  which  recognized  the 
sovereign  Independence  of  Lithuania.  The 
United  States  extended  official  recognition 
to  Independent  Lithuania  In  July  of  1922. 
That  recognition  has  continued  ever  since 
and  free  Lithuania  has  an  embassy  In  Wash- 
ington today. 

The  Communist  government  was  having 
plenty  of  trouble  at  home  during  the  1920's, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  trying  desperately 
to  export  its  Trojan  horse  treaties  to  all 
countries  that  would  accept  them.  Lithuania 
accepted  one  of  these — a  "mutual  non- 
aggression  pact,"  so-called.  In  1926,  and  still 
another,  a  "mutual  assistance  pact"  In  Oc- 
tober, 1939.  The  Soviet  Red  army  was  on  the 
border  of  Lithuania  then,  having  Just  invaded 
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Poland  from  the  west  as  a  part  of  Stalin's 
secret  deal  with  Adolf  Hitler. 

In  June.  1940.  the  Soviet  forces  arrested 
the  lawful  government  of  Lithuania  and 
converted  the  country  Into  a  Soviet  colony. 
The  pretext  for  this  wanton  destruction  of 
Lithuanian  liberty  was  the  Soviet  charge 
that  the  Lithuanians  were  violating  its 
treaties  of  friendship  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  Soviet  Russia.  Any  similarity  be- 
tween the  sotind  of  this  allegation  and  the 
neighing  of  a  Trojan  'horse  was  pure  coinci- 
dence, of  course. 

The  United  States  Immediately  denounced 
this  Soviet  rape  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
as  an  unlawful  and  Intolerable  violation  of 
the  principles  of  civilization — but  that  was 
our  last  otncial  word  or  action  on  the  subject. 

How  does  our  Government  manage  to  rec- 
oncile its  continued  official  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania  with  our  con- 
tinued recognition  of  the  same  Soviet  gov- 
ernment that  unlawfully  destroyed  Lithuan- 
ian Independence?  And  In  view  of  this 
disillusioning  Lithuanian  experience,  why 
have  all  of  our  Presidents  from  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  Lyndon  Johnson  continued  to 
bind  this  country  into  the  same  kind  of 
Trojan  horse  trades  with  the  Kremlin  that 
resulted  In  the  ruination  and  colonial  cap- 
tivity of  Lithuania? 

In  between  Its  broken  Lithuanian  treaty  of 
1930.  aud  the  almost  immediate  destruction 
of  Its  August  3.  1968.  treaty  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  48-year  record  of  Soviet  pie  crust 
diplomacy  stretches  into  a  long  unbroken 
line  of  perfidy  that  disgraces  the  Judgment  of 
every  government.  Including  our  own,  that 
has  dared  to  deal  with  Russia  during  that 
time. 

COLAT  ANALYSIS  STnX  VALID 

In  1920,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Krem- 
lin's brazen  venture  into  the  field  of  Inter- 
national relations,  Balnbridge  Colby,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  correctly  appraised  the 
undependable  nature  of  every  Communist 
government  and  firmly  stated  our  official  pol- 
icy of  refraining  from  recognizing  or  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  with  any  of  them. 
Here  Ls  Just  a  part  of  that  official  statement: 

"The  responsible  leaders  of  the  existing 
Communist  regime  In  Russia  have  freely  and 
openly  boasted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign 
agreements  .  .  .  with  foreign  powers  while 
not  having  the  slightest  Intention  of  observ- 
ing such  undertakings.  This  attitude  of  dis- 
honoring their  voluntary  obligations  they 
base  upon  the  theory  that  no  agreement 
with  a  non-Bolshevist  (non-Communist) 
government  can  have  any  moral  force  for 
them.  They  have  not  only  avowed  this  as  a 
doctrine,  but  they  have  exemplified  It  In 
practice.  It  is  their  understanding  that  .  .  . 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  Communist 
rule  (in  Russia)  mut  continue  to  depend 
upon  the  occurrence  of  revolutions  In  all 
other  great  civilized  nations  including  the 
United  States:  revolutions  which  will  over- 
throw free  governments  and  set  up  Bolshe- 
vist (Communist)  rule  in  their  stead." 
(Statement  of  Balnbridge  Colby,  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  formal  reply  to  an  inquiry  by 
the  Italian  Ambassador  concerning  the  rea- 
sons for  U.S.  refusal  to  recognize  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Aug\ist  20.  1920.) 

Judged  by  the  cold  record  of  what  has 
happened  since  It  was  made,  this  1920  state- 
ment by  Secretary  of  State  Colby  is  the 
most  prescient  paper  ever  published  by  the 
American  State  Department.  The  poisonous 
practices  of  Soviet  diplomacy  have  lived  up 
to  the  letter  of  this  expert  prognosis  for  48 
years,  now  going  on  49.  If  the  United  States 
had  persisted  In  Its  IS-year  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  diplomatic  quarantine  that  this 
paper  declared  against  Communist  govern- 
ments In  1920,  the  world  would  have  been 
soared  the  choleraic  epidemic  of  Irrational 
revolutionary  turmoil  and  terror  that  now 
afBlcts  every  country  on  earth,  including  our 
own. 
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Like  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  the  Communists 
have  never  been  able  to  break  through  the 
gates  of  morally  and  legally  established  civil- 
ized Ufe  by  direct  frontal  assault.  They  must 
get  in  by  subterfuge,  by  selling  Trojan 
horses  of  cultural  and  commercial  Inter- 
changes and  "coexlstentlal"  peace. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  bought  the  big  one 
when  he  broke  our  diplomatic  quarantine  In 
order  to  recognize  the  Kremlin  In  1933.  Now 
the  big  drive  Is  on  to  break  the  quarantine 
on  Red  China  and  Cuba.  Unfortunately. 
President  Nixon  seems  to  be  catching  John- 
son fever  since  he  moved  into  the  White 
House.  He  now  wants  the  Senate  promptly 
to  ratify  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty,  which 
amounts  to  an  agreement  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Russia  to  keep  other  coun- 
tries, other  free  world  countries,  that  Is, 
from  acquiring  atomic  weapons.  The  Presi- 
dent says  he  now  prefers  "conferences  to 
confrontations  with  the  Communists." 

That  is  a  fine  figure  of  speech,  but  the 
record  shows  that  it  Is  a  suicidal  foreign 
policy.  Let's  remind  the  President  that  the 
Communists  have  never  won  a  confrontation 
and  have  never  lost  a  conference.  We  need 
a  whole  chorus  of  Verglls  now  to  warn  the 
President  and  the  Senate  to  beware  of  Com- 
munists bearing  gifts. 

Hopefully,  we  may  expect  that  at  least 
one  U.S.  Senator  will  read  the  full  1920 
Colby  statement  to  his  coUeag^ues  and  into 
the  record  before  they  accept  and  bed  down 
any  more  Communist  Trojan  horses.  The 
truth  about  Communists  and  about  Com- 
munism will  make  us  free  if  we  can  once 
more  make  it  entirely  respectable  to  preach 
that  truth. 

Statxment  btt  Maj.  Gsn  Thobcas  a.  Lane 

Waskincton. — In  debate  on  the  Johnson 
pay  raises  for  the  federal  elite.  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  asked,  "Are  we  mice 
or  are  we  men?"  The  majority  showed  they 
were  mice  in  the  way  they  went  after  the 
Johnson    cheese ! 

Now  we  have  a  new  measure  to  test  the 
qualities  of  the  senators.  The  vote  will  have 
special  significance  for  Republican  senators 
because  the  Johnson  Non-ProUferatlon 
Treaty  has  been  Indorsed  by  President  Rich- 
ard   Nixon. 

While  Democrats  held  the  White  House 
Republicans  were  free  to  vote  their  convic- 
tions on  Important  policy  Issues.  They  could 
all  be  patriots.  Now  that  they  are  receiving 
guidance  from  the  White  House.  Republican 
senators  must  decide  whether  the  party  or 
the  country  comes  first.  Will  they  compro- 
mise their  convictions  to  accommodate  the 
White  House   influence? 

The  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  Is  a  good 
test  because  the  Issue  Is  so  clear-cut  and  be- 
cause President  Nixon  has  come  down  on  the 
wrong  side  of  It.  The  national  interest  calls 
clearly  for  rejection  of  the  treaty. 

This  treaty  is  a  fraud  upon  the  American 
people.  It  pretends  to  serve  peace;  but  it 
increases  the  prospect  of  war  by  disarming 
the  West  without  corresponding  restraint 
of  the  Communist  powers.  The  central  Soviet 
objective  In  this  treaty  Is  to  deny  nuclear 
weapons  to  West  Germany.  Secondary  targets 
are  Japan.  India  and  Israel.  The  treaty  does 
not  disarm  any  Communist  powers. 

This  treaty  provides  specifically  that  the 
signatory  p>owers  shall  not  do  what  the 
Soviet  Union  did  in  Czechoslovakia.  We  have 
long  known  that  the  Soviet  Union  regards 
these  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper  to  mislead 
the  ever-trusting  West.  How  can  American 
letters.  In  the  face  of  such  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  before  it  Is  signed,  pretend  that  such 
Immoral  contracting  helps  the  cause  of 
peace?  It  Is  clear  that  they  strike  these 
postures  only  to  deceive  the  American  people 
and  not  with  any  expectation  of  restraining 
Soviet    aggression. 

What  aberration  of  political  strategy  dic- 
tated the  Nixon  commitment  to  this  treaty 
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on  the  eve  of  his  trip  to  Europe?  Why  didn't 
he  wait  to  talk  with  his  allies  before  taking 
the  leap?  His  action  signals  to  Europe  more 
plainly  than  words  could  do:  "I  am  standing 
with  Britain  against  the  Interests  of  the 
continental  allies."  Who  told  the  President 
that  this  action  would  help  him  to  heal  the 
rift  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance? 

Free  Europe  Is  now  a  weak  aggregation  of 
Independent  and  competing  powers.  It  has 
a  potential  to  become  through  union  a  super- 
power matching  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Soviet  leaders  fear  this  development 
and  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  it.  They  preier 
to  have  weak  neighbors.  And  how  could  they 
hold  their  satellites  with  a  free  superpower 
next    door? 

Britain  also  fears  the  unification  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  For  400  years,  the  comer- 
stone  of  British  policy  has  been  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  the  division  of  Europe.  So 
Britain  works  assiduously  to  stir  the  Jealous- 
ies which  will  be  a  barrier  to  union.  In 
this  matter.  Britain  is  in  league  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  European  unity  would  serve  UjS.  In- 
terests and  the  cause  of  peace.  A  strong 
Europe  and  a  secure  Europe.  It  will  not  need 
the  billions  of  dollars  which  the  United 
States  has  been  pouring  out  to  protect  a 
weak  Europe.  No  longer  vrtll  the  people  of 
Europe  be  under  the  threat  of  conquest  and 
dependent  upon  U.S.  protection. 

Why  then  is  the  United  States  playing  the 
lackev  of  Britain  and  the  dupe  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  Why  doesn't  it  listen  to  the  allies 
who  are  standing  face-to-face  with  the  So- 
viet threat?  West  Germany  has  opposed  this 
treaty  and  surely  will  not  sign  it.  Does  Presi- 
dent Nixon  propose  to  Join  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  condemning  West  Germany? 
He  does  so  when  he  Indorses  this  treaty. 

The  Non-ProlUeration  Treaty  was  a  pend- 
ing Issue  of  International  policy  which  of- 
fered President  Nixon  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  grasp  of  foreign  policy  which 
he  had  claimed  and  the  people  had  allowed. 
It  gave  him  a  signal  occasion  to  correct  the 
Johnson  error  and  fulfill  the  people's  hopes. 
His  blundering  approach  to  Europe  in  this 
matter,  his  adherence  to  the  dogmatic  John- 
son pursuit  of  detente,  do  not  augur  well  for 
U.S.  success. 

If  President  Nixon  Is  going  to  be  so  easily 
led  by  Britain,  he  Is  not  going  to  be  respected 
by  France  and  West  Germany.  He  will  en- 
counter the  very  obstacles  to  allied  harmony 
which  effectively  stymied  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

The  Senate  must  save  the  President  and 
the  country  from  such  a  disaster.  It  must 
reject  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  and 
invite  the  President  to  try  some  new  Initia- 
tives In  foreign  policy. 


MR.  LAIRD  TAKES  OVER 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force 
&  Space  Digest  in  its  March  issue  pays 
tribute  to  one  of  our  colleagues  who  has 
recently  moved  across  the  river  to  be- 
come this  Nation's  ninth  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  the  article.  "Mr.  Laird  Takes 
Over,"  written  by  Claude  Witze,  our  new 
Secretary  is  depicted  as  a  wise  and  wary 
executive  who  is  cautiously  feeling  his 
way  to  develop  and  man  an  organization 
which  will  attain  and  maintain  a  superior 
military  position  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  most  significant  that  at  this  time, 
when  the  "rows"  and  problems  of  prevl- 
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ous  Secretaries  remain  to  be  resolved, 
that  such  an  experienced  and  able  man 
who  has  been  trained  and  tested  in  the 
ways  of  Congress  should  take  over  the 
reins  of  our  Department  of  Defense.  This 
most  fortunate  choice  of  President  Nixon 
assures  the  Nation  that  our  defense  pos- 
ture will  receive  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration that  it  needs  and  demands. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  of  having 
been  associated  with  Mel  Laird  that  I 
recommend  this  article  to  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  and  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Mb.  Lairo  Takes  Over 
(By  Claude  Wltze) 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  sworn  in  as 
thirty-seventh  President  of  the  United  States 
on  January  20,  1969,  he  had  already  filled 
ninety-nine  top  policy-making  and  admin- 
istrative posts  In  his  new  Administration. 
Thirty-five  of  these  were  positions  In  his  own 
Executive  Office.  Only  nine  were  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

At  this  writing,  more  than  three  weeks 
later,  Mr.  Nixon's  Secretkry  of  Defense.  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird,  still  has  fifteen  prestigious 
vacancies  In  the  Pentagon.  Of  the  thirteen 
poUcy-maklng  Jobs  that  have  been  filled 
there,  six  went  to  appointees  who  served 
In  the  previous  Administration. 

This  kind  of  a  klckoff  makes  it  difficult 
to  evaluate  the  ball  game.  A  new  team  is 
supposed  to  come  In  with  new  players  as 
well  as  plays.  But  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Laird 
have  indicated.  In  the  Instances  brought  up 
60  far,  that  they  are  going  to  reevaluate  a  lot 
of  old  decisions  as  well  as  old  Job-holders. 

That  this  Is  not  an  unreasonable  idea, 
in  view  of  the  Washington  climate  these 
days,  is  evident  in  any  day's  headlines.  The 
local  press  which  sometimes  works  almost 
as  hard  to  make  news  as  to  report  it,  senses 
a  lot  of  poUtical  winds  and  says  they  are 
blowing  toward  the  Pentagon.  There  are 
howls  of  protest.  If  a  good  example  Is  needed, 
being  heard  against  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
vious Administration  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Laird  both  are  on 
record  as  favoring  a  strong  defense  posture 
for  the  United  States,  an  idea  they  have 
shared  with  many  of  their  predecessors.  Clark 
Clifford,  who  stepped  aside  on  January  20  as 
Defense  Secretary,  delivered  a  swan  song  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  evaluated  the  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

"The  most  significant  development  of  the 
past  year."  Mr.  Clifford  said  In  his  message 
to  the  Hill,  has  been  a  change  in  Soviet 
strategic  posture.  He  reported  a  "large  In- 
crease in  deployments  of  hardened,  land- 
based  ICBMs."  He  said  that  by  the  end  of 
1969  the  Russians  will  have  deployed  more 
than  1,000  ICBMs. 

At  another  point,  the  retiring  Secretary 
said  work  on  the  only  known  Soviet  ABM 
complex,  at  Moscow,  has  been  slowed  down, 
"apparently  because  of  technical  difficulties, 
rising  costs,  and  system  Inefficiencies."  He 
also  reported  that  our  "thin"  ABM  system, 
as  proposed  and  started.  Is  for  a  defense 
against  the  Chinese  threat,  adding  that  "we 
are  equally  convinced  that  such  a  defense 
against  the  Soviet  threat  Is  not  presently 
attainable." 

What  Mr.  Clifford  had  to  say  about  Soviet 
missilery  and  our  own  ABM  goal  Is  widely 
understood  and  has  been  well  publicized.  The 
part  of  his  posture  statement  that  has  been 
Ignored,  in  Congress  and  the  press.  Is  his 
highly  accurate  definition  of  our  dilemma. 
Mr.  CUfford,  basically  an  attorney  with  a  high 
level  of  knowledgeabllity  about  national  se- 
curity, said  bluntly  that  "no  single  defense 
issue  in  recent  years  has  engendered  greater 
controversy  than  the  question  of  deploying 
an  ABM  defense." 

The  Nixon  Administration's  Inheritance  of 
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this  row,  on  top  of  the  malaise  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  explains 
fully  the  effort  of  the  President  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  move  with  caution,  lis- 
ten carefully,  and  retain  the  services  of 
selected  men  from  the  previous  Administra- 
tion. Congress,  after  all,  is  still  controlled  by 
Democrats.  Only  the  White  House  was  cap- 
tured by  Republicans. 

At  his  second  press  conference,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  he  does  not  "buy  the  idea"  that  our 
early  ABM  effort  is  anything  but  part  of  the 
nation's  many  moves  to  achieve  an  accepta- 
ble posture.  ABM  will  add  to  our  over-all 
defense  capability,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  and  that 
posture  Is  under  examination.  He  considers 
both  the  Defense  and  State  Departments  as 
part  of  our  machinery   to  ensure  peace. 

All  of  this  came  almost  within  minutes 
after  Mr.  Laird  disclosed  that  work  is  tem- 
porarily suspended  on  the  ABM  system.  And, 
In  turn,  the  Laird  announcement  followed, 
only  by  a  matter  of  hours,  notification  from 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
It  Is  blocking  site  acquisition  for  the  Sentinel 
ABM  program. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  belabor  the  issue. 
The  Johnson  Administration,  when  Robert 
McNamara  was  Defense  Secretary,  made  the 
basic  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  "thin" 
ABM.  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Laird,  who  favor  a 
strong  defense  posture,  are  being  asked  to 
defend  the  decision  In  the  face  of  rising 
criticism. 

Only  fools  would  try  to  predict  how  this 
debate  will  be  resolved.  The  halls  of  Con- 
gress already  are  resounding,  and  it  Is  not 
without  significance  that  Secretary  Laird 
came  from  Congress.  He  had  been  there  since 
1952  and  had  been  a  prominent  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

On  this  committee,  he  drew  assignments  to 
two  subcommittees.  The  first  was  defense. 
The  other  was  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Now,  If  Mr.  CUfford  Is  right,  that  the  "di- 
vision of  opinion"  on  ABM  can  be  traced  in 
large  part  to  differences  between  those  who 
fear  the  threat  and  those  who  fear  the  "so- 
cial costs,"  Melvln  R.  Laird  should  be  able  to 
see  both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  this  connection,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  on  the  Fiscal  1967 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill  Includes  a  lengthy 
statement  of  minority  views,  signed  by  Mr. 
Laird,  along  with  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  and 
William  E.  Mlnshall.  two  other  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  The  state- 
ment laments  the  trend  in  weapons  develop- 
ment under  the  Democrats  and  warns  that 
US  options,  in  the  face  of  the  nuclear  threat, 
have  been  reduced. 

To  reverse  the  situation.  Mr.  Laird  and  his 
confreres  declared,  four  things  are  needed: 

1.  A  more  objective  and  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  threat  coupled  with  a  thorough 
reevaluatlon  of  our  foreign  policy. 

2.  A  return  to  greater  participation  by 
and  acceptance  of  military  Judgment  in  what 
are  predonilnantly  military  affairs. 

3.  A  more  aggressive  pursuit  of  research 
and  development,  especially  in  the  area  of 
advanced  weapons. 

4.  A  reassessment  by  the  Congress  of  Its 
own  role  in  the  area  of  national  security. 

That  was  in  1966,  when  Mr.  Laird  sub- 
scribed to  these  tenets. 

At  his  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr.  Laird 
said  his  ney  responsibility  Is  to  maintain, 
economically,  the  superior  military  position 
of  the  United  States.  This  Is  necessary,  he 
said,  m  order  to  negotiate  from  strength 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  agreed  with  President  Nixon  that  we 
are  leaving  an  "era  of  confrontation"  and 
entering  one  of  negotiation  wltli  the  Rus- 
sians. He  spoke  lut  against  arms  parity  with 
Rvissla  and  said  it  Is  important  "that  the 
United  States  maintain  a  superior  poslUon." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  President 
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Nlzon  announced  tbat  "sulBclency"  wm  a 
better  term  than  "superiority,"  and  the  De- 
fense Secretary  haetened  to  agree  with  him. 
To  Mr.  Lalrd'8  credit,  he  pointed  out  that 
"sulBclency"  la  not  a  new  word.  It  was  used 
In  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  and  used 
well  by  Donald  Quaxles,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  BCr.  Lslrd  has 
fluctuated  widely  In  his  opinions.  He  Is,  In 
fact,  a  veteran  Congressman,  who  recognizee 
how  checks  and  balances  work  In  this  gov- 
ernment. And  he  Is  surrounding  himself, 
slowly,  with  the  men  who  can  help  the  most 
In  keeping  the  balance. 

The  choice  of  Dr  John  S.  Poster.  Jr.,  to 
continue  In  his  position  as  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  such  decisions.  Dr.  Foster, 
much  earlier  In  this  decade,  testified  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  In  opposition  to  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty.  He  said  It  entailed  a  number  of  mili- 
tary risks. 

He  was,  presiunably,  the  top  technological 
adviser  to  the  previous  Defense  Secretary 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead 
with  the  ABM.  He  believes  ABM  Is  techno- 
logically feasible. 

There  are  other  examples  In  the  stlll-ln- 
compleie  Pentagon  roster  of  administrative 
appolhTftients.  Stanley  R.  Reaor  will  continue 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  Robert  C.  Moot 
retains  his  post  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Comptroller).  Both  should  be  of  as- 
sistance m  dealing  with  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

3o  will  Barry  J.  Shllllto.  who  has  been  pro- 
moted from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Installations  and  Logistics  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations  and 
Logistics.  Before  going  to  the  Pentagon.  Mr. 
Shllllto  was  president  of  the  Logistics  Man- 
agement Institute,  a  think-tank  organization 
created  to  serve  the  Pentagon. 

David  Packard,  the  new  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  clearly  was  hired  for  his  man- 
agement capabilities,  and  they  are  so  im- 
pressive that  they  swept  aside  what  Mr.  Pack- 
ard himself  called  "an  Impossible  conflict-of- 
interest  problem."  There  stlU  are  some  grum- 
blings about  the  compromise  that  put  the 
appointee's  massive  stock  holdings  In  escrow, 
but  Hr.  Packard  already  is  handling  an 
equally  nxasslve  Job. 

Mr.  Packard  has  been  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  a  complete  review  of  the  Defense 
Department's  program  and  budget.  Secretary 
Laird  has  made  It  clear  this  review  will  look 
at  many  'Items"  and  do  so  "not  only  as  to  de- 
creases but  also  as  to  Increases."  The  Sentinel 
was  Included  In  that  list,  along  with  the  Air 
Force  C-5  transport,  the  Navy's  new  F-14 
fighter.  USAP's  FB-IU,  and  a  number  of 
other  pieces  of  equipment,  down  to  the  Main 
Battle  Tank  and  Navy  shipbuilding. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  only  USAF  civilian 
appointment  Is  that  of  the  new  Secretary, 
Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr.  (see  page  40).  An  Un- 
dersecretary and  four  Assistant  Secretaries 
are  yet  to  be  named. 

Like  Mr.  Laird.  Dr.  Seamans  Is  Inbertt- 
tng  a  long  list  of  unanswered  questions.  The 
deferrals  have  been  piling  up  for  several 
years.  Robert  McNamara  built  much  of  his 
reputation  on  the  decisions  he  made;  yet 
Clark  Clifford.  In  his  final  message,  put  the 
emphasis  on  a  number  of  decisions  that  had 
not  been  made. 

The  Fiscal  1970  budget.  Mr.  Clifford  re- 
ported. Is  restricted  by  the  financial  situa- 
tion. "We  have  eliminated,  stretched  out.  or 
deferred  less  essential  projects  and  activi- 
ties." he  wrote.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
new  programs  that  Mr.  Clifford  held  to  be  of 
"great  Importance  to  our  future  security," 
and  funds  are  sought  for  some  of  them. 

One  Is  the  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft (AMSA).  down  In  the  budget  for  an 
addlUonal  977  mUUon  to  let  USAF  proceed 
with  a  request  for  proposals.  AMSA  Is  only 
one  of  the  issues  facing  the  new  Admlnlstr»- 
tlon,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Clifford. 
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President  Nlzon  recently  p«ad  a  visit  to 
the  Pentagon  and  made  a  little  speech  to  the 
employees.  He  paid  high  tribute  to  the  men 
In  uniform,  those  of  the  armed  services  who 
have  heard  so  little  praise  since  1961.  The 
President  noted  that  there  are  people  who 
think  we  need  a  Department  of  Peace  be- 
cause, by  their  lights,  we  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  War. 

This,  says  Mr.  Nixon.  Is  not  true. 

"This  Is  the  Defense  Department,"  he  said, 
"and  without  It  we°  could  not  negotiate 
for  peace.  This  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our 
peace  forces  In  the  world." 

Negotiating  for  peace  will  be  a  critical  part 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  effort.  Its  suc- 
cess In  this  effort  will  come.  In  a  major  part, 
from  the  Defense  Department. 


March  5,  1969 


CONGRESSMAN     BURKES     BIAFRA 
WARNING  MUST  BE  HEEDED 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HODSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  recently  read  a  most  interesting  edi- 
torial in  the  Sun-Sentinel  newspaper  of 
Port  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  which  praised  the 
observations  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  J.  Herbert  Burki  on  his  re- 
cent factfinding  mission  to  Nigeria  and 
Biafra. 

After  reading  Congressman  Burke's 
remarks  on  the  subject  and  the  subse- 
quent editorial.  I  feel  that  his  comments 
make  much  sense  as  we  watch  this  in- 
ternal African  civil  war  broaden  day  by 
day. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  take  the  time 
to  read  this  excellent  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  William  Mullen,  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  and  then  read  the  report  issued 
by  Congressman  Burkk  following  his 
mission  to  this  new  battle  zone: 
[From  the  Port  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Sentinel.  Feb. 25. 1969] 

BtnuEz's    BiAnu    Waxnino    Is    One    To    Be 
Hkxsco 

(By  William  Mullen) 

Rep.  J.  Herbert  Burke,  R-Fla.,  was  named 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  In 
the  91st  Congress,  and  although  he  has  been 
on  that  Job  barely  more  than  a  month.  It 
could  prove  to  be  a  fortuitous  assignment — 
If  his  counsel   Is  heeded. 

Mr.  Burke  Is  a  sophomore  congressman, 
young  by  seniority  standards,  but  he  already 
has  shown  a  quick  grasp  of  foreign  policy 
Issues,  as  evidenced  by  his  observations — and 
warning — on  the  civil  war  In  Nigeria,  return- 
ing from  a  fact-finding  mission  there  only 
last  Tuesday. 

He  fears  the  United  States  might  become 
Involved  In  another  Vietnam-type  war  in 
that  African  troublespot.  and  his  concern  Is 
not  without  foundation. 

The  congressman  reports  that  Russia  and 
Oreat  Britain  are  supplying  sophisticated 
arms  to  Nigeria,  while  France  Is  assisting  the 
break-away  government  of  Biafra. 

The  United  States  is  In  the  middle,  caught 
there  by  humanitarian  efforts  to  help  feed 
what  the  world  has  been  told  are  "starving 
BlafransT" 

Congressman  Burke  has  a  different  view. 

He  regards  the  plight  of  the  Blafrans  more 
a  matter  of  malnutrition  from  not  eating 
proper  food  than  having  no  food  at  all. 

But  because  of  the  "starving  Blafran" 
Image,  the  U.S.  has  given  Nigerian  leaders 
the  impression  that  it  Is  pro-Blafran  through 


furnishing  cargo  planes  to  carry  supplies  for 
the  Red  Cross. 

This  attitude  could  lead  humanitarian 
considerations  Into  becoming  serious  political 
problems   for  us.  Mr.  Burke   feels. 

We  suspect  he  Is  correct.  For  a  number  of 
leftwlng  groups  are  urging  greater  U.S.  In- 
volvement, a  condition  that  could  confront 
us  with  the  choice  of  siding  with  Nigeria  and 
the  Ruasla-Oreat  Britain  coalition  on  the  one 
side,  or  with  France  on  the  other.  The  third 
alternative  Is  that  both  sides  might  condemn 
the  U.S.  for  too  little  or  too  much  activity, 
which  would  be  a  propaganda  bonanza  for 
Russia  for  Its  Imperialistic  efforts  In  Africa. 

Said  Mr.  Burke:  "Our  administration  must 
proceed  with  extreme  caution  In  this  war.  for 
at  the  rate  the  major  powers  are  supplying 
arms  and  getting  Involved,  we  could  be  con- 
fronted with  an  African  style  Vietnam. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these 
major  powers  are  building  up  forces  on  both 
sides  to  take  advantage  of  the  rich  oil  de- 
posits In  the  Blafran  held  regions,  but  I  really 
wonder  If  these  nations  understand  the  tre- 
mendously explosive  elements  In  this  war." 

Mr.  Burke  recommends  that  the  matter  of 
feeding  the  Blafrans  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  would  seem  to  be 
a  proper  function  for  that  organization,  sup- 
posedly dedicated  to  preserving  world  peace. 

But  with  Russia  on  the  Nigerian  side  of  the 
question,  we  doubt  that  the  UJJ.  will  rush 
In  where  all  but  American  angels  fear  to 
tread. 

The  Congressman  also  noted  that  world 
church  organizations  are  urging  the  U.S.  to 
Increase  Its  help  to  Biafra. 

To  us.  this  Is  the  height  of  Irony.  For  one 
of  the  groups  Is  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  whose  president.  Dr.  Akanu  Iblam, 
happens  to  be  a  Blafran. 

EssenUally,  the  WCC  asks  the  U.S.  to  Inter- 
vene In  what  Is  purely  a  civil  war.  Yet  this 
same  organization  has  adopted  resolutions 
severely  condemning  VS.  Intervention  In 
Vietnam,  which  Its  leaders  regard  as  a  civil 
war  and,  therefore,  none  of  our  business. 

Although  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not 
portrayed  as  starving;  they  are  In  the  same 
boat  as  the  Blafrans  In  seeking  to  preserve 
their  Independence,  too.  We're  not  supposed 
to  help  them,  but  we  are  expected  to  aid  the 
Blafrans,  which  could  get  us  In  the  same 
predicament  deplored  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Burke  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
analysis  of  the  Blafran  situation.  His  pres- 
ence on  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee augurs  well  for  the  American  people. 

Btnucz  Report  on  Biaiha-Niceiuan  War 

The  humanitarian  efforts  exhibited  t)y  our 
country  In  the  Nlgerlan-Blafran  war  could 
lead  our  country  Into  a  military  Involvement 
If  the  administration  Is  not  extremely  careful 
to  separate  humanltarlanlsm  from  politics. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  seven  day 
Congressional  mission  to  the  battle  zones  In 
Africa  where  we  met  with  Colonel  Odumegwu 
OJukwu.  Blafran  Head  of  State  and  General 
Takubu  Qowon.  Head  of  the  Nigerian  Fed- 
eral Qovernment,  during  the  first  official 
Congressional  fact  finding  mission  Into  that 
area. 

After  talking  with  these  leaders  on  both 
sides  and  touring  the  war  zone.  I  feel  our 
administration  must  proceed  with  extreme 
caution  In  this  war  for  at  the  rate  major 
powers  are  supplying  arms  and  getting  In- 
volved we  could  be  soon  confronted  with  an 
African  style  Vietnam. 

Our  administration  must  find  means  to 
end  the  rapid  arms  buildup  and  bring  both 
sides  to  the  peace  table  before  It  is  too  late. 
I  saw  direct  evidence  of  sophisticated  arms 
being  used  as  Russia  and  Britain  are  sup- 
plying the  Nigerians  and  France  Is  supply- 
ing the  Blafrans. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  these 
major  powers  are  building  up  forces  on  both 
sides  to  take  advantage  of  the  rich  oil  de- 
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posits  In  the  Blafran  held  regions,  but  I  really 
wonder  If  these  nations  understand  the  tre- 
mendously explosive  elements  In  this  war. 

I  feel  Biafra  will  fight  until  the  last  man 
for  they  feel  they  are  literally  fighting  for 
their  lives  and  freedom,  having  charged  the 
Nigerian  leaders  with  the  crime  of  genocide. 
On  the  other  hand  Oeneral  Oowon  and  other 
Nlegerlan  leaders  are  determined  to  keep  the 
country  unified.  Oowon  gives  the  Impression 
that  he  Is  a  modern  day  Lincoln  who  Is  try- 
ing to  keep  Nigeria  together  as  one  nation, 
no  matter  what  It  takes. 

Nigerian  leaders  take  the  attitude  that  tne 
United  States  Is  pro-Blafran  since  we  have 
furnished  cargo  planes  to  carry  supplies  for 
the  Red  Cross. 

We  started  our  Congressional  mission 
February  15,  by  fijrlng  to  London  where  we 
were  briefed  by  two  Members  of  Parliament 
and  Representatives  from  the  Red  Cross. 
From  there  we  flew  to  Lagos,  the  Capitol  of 
Nigeria,  where  we  met  with  Nigerian  lead- 
ers on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

To  get  Into  Biafra  we  had  to  leave  Nigeria 
so  were  driven  by  car  to  the  nearby  country 
of  Dahomey  and  Ull  Airport.  It  was  about 
a  sixty-mile  drive  and  once  at  the  airport  we 
could  see  the  huge  amounts  of  supplies 
stockpiled  for  eventual  flight  Into  Biafra 
by  the  International  Red  Cross. 

We  met  with  officials  of  Dahomey  who  In- 
formed us  they  are  allowing  mercy  flights 
of  supplies  Into  Biafra. 

Since  there  are  no  commercial  routes  Into 
Biafra,  we  were  loaded  onto  a  cargo  plane 
along  with  ten  tons  of  dried,  unrefrlgerated 
fish  sent  to  Biafra  by  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries through  the  Red  Cross.  We  flew  In  pitch 
darkness  and  after  three  or  four  hours  the 
pilot  landed  on  what  I  later  saw  was  a  plain 
asphalt  road. 

I  understand  that  most  flights  are  made  In 
total  darkness  since  a  Nigerian  fighter  pilot 
keeps  patrolling  the  skies  looking  for  these 
supply  runs. 

Once  on  the  ground,  we  were  driven  Into 
the  Interior  of  the  country  and  spent  the 
night  sleeping  on  cots  In  a  government  build- 
ing. The  next  day  we  met  with  Col.  OJukwu. 
the  Blafran  leader,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
country. 

The  Blafrans  strike  me  as  very  Intellectual, 
proud  and  Industrious  people  who  will  fight 
to  the  last  man.  I  was  to  find  out  that  many 
of  them  had  been  educated  overseas  and  had 
come  back  to  educate  their  own  people. 

Through  our  conversations  the  Blafrans 
gave  the  Impression  that  they  are  deathly 
afraid  of  total  genocide  should  they  quit 
fighting.  They  don't  seem  to  believe  Nigerian 
officials  who  say  they  will  give  all  Blafrans 
amnesty  If  they  stop  fighting. 

When  In  Nigeria  I  specifically  asked  officials 
If  they  were  bombing  civilian  areas  and 
they  told  me  absolutely  not.  but  when  I 
toured  Biafra  I  saw  direct  evidence  of  bombed 
and  strafed  churches,  market  places  and 
even  one  bomb  crater  dangerously  close  to 
a  hospital. 

In  the  hospitals  I  toured  I  saw  wounded 
children,  women,  and  older  people  and  the 
hospitals  were  filled  to  capacity.  It  was  a 
pitiful  sight  and  I  must  admit  the  Nigerian 
officials  were  either  distorting  the  truth  or 
General  Gowon  does  not  know  where  their 
attacks  are  being  made. 

The  publicity  that  had  been  made  about 
the  starvation  In  regard  to  the  Blafrans 
tends  to  be  more  a  case  of  malnutrition 
caused  from  not  eating  proper  food  rather 
than  having  no  food  at  all,  but  the  supplies 
appear  now  to  be  reaching  the  Blafrans. 

On  leaving  the  country,  our  mission  tele- 
grammed  President  Nixon  and  offered  our 
views  to  the  Administration  on  the  war. 

In  my  opinion  the  conflict  will  get  much 
worse,  not  better  and  Nigeria  will  probably 
never  again  be  united.  The  cracks  created  by 
the  bitterness  of  war  are  too  wide  to  be 
healed  by  talk  of  unification. 
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TIME   EXTENSION   FOR   SELECTION 
OF  FEDERAL  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  extend 
the  time  allowed  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
make  its  selection  of  Federal  lands  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  that  time  the 
State  is  unable  to  select  lands  because  of 
direct  or  indirect  action  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  Alaskan  State- 
hood Act  of  1959  the  State  of  Alaska  was 
given  25  years  to  select  a  total  of  103.- 
350,000  acres.  In  this  total  is  400.000  acres 
of  U.S.  forest  lands  and  400,000  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  communities  for  recrea- 
tional areas  and  community  centers.  The 
remaining  102,550,000  acres  are  to  be  se- 
lected from  other  public  lands. 

The  State  is  now  prohibited  from  any 
selection  under  the  Statehood  Act  be- 
cause of  a  land  freeze  imposed  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  would  extend 
the  25  years  Alaska  was  granted  an 
amount  of  time  equal  to  that  time  that 
we  are  barred  from  making  om-  selection. 
This  bill  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  1959  Statehood  Act  allowing  Alaska 
25  years  of  actual  selection  time. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  provision 
contained  in  this  bill  is  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  selection  of  mineral  lease 
lands,  to  correspond  with  the  time  per- 
mitted for  land  selection.  The  State  has 
been  unable  in  the  time  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  select  its  mineral  lease  lands 
because  most  of  the  land  in  Alaska  Is 
unsurveyed  and  its  mineral  potential  un- 
known. Therefore,  the  State  of  Alaska 
needs  an  additional  period  of  time  in 
which  to  make  a  wise  and  informed  se- 
lection. 


ISSUANCE  OF  A  STAMP  COMMEMO- 
RATING THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES'  HOMING  PIGEONS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  issuance  of  a 
stamp  commemorating  the  role  of  hom- 
ing pigeons  used  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  courage  and  tenacity,  the  homing 
pigeon  has  no  equal  among  animals.  To 
look  at  these  birds,  one  would  not  think 
that  they  were  particularly  adapted  to 
the  job  of  delivering  vital  communica- 
tions during  wartime. 

Yet  the  homer  has  always  been  bred 
for  strength  and  speed;  it  has  the  mys- 
terious power  to  deliver  a  message  and 
return  immediately  with  a  reply. 

Probably  the  most  famous  pigeon  In 
U.S.  Army  history  was  "Cher  Ami," 
which,  according  to  battlefield  records, 
carried  the  message  that  saved  the  Lost 
Battalion  in  World  War  I. 

When  the  bird  reached  its  loft  it  was 
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found  that  one  leg  was  shattered  and 
that  a  machlnegun  bullet  had  pierced 
its  breast.  The  bird  has  been  mounted 
and  is  now  preserved  In  the  National 
Museum. 

Ever  since  43  B.C.,  when  Brutus,  be- 
sieged by  Mark  Antony,  communicated 
with  a  relief  force  by  homing  pigeons, 
such  birds  have  been  used  by  armies  as 
agents  of  communication. 

In  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71,  French 
pigeons  flying  into  the  beleaguered  city 
with  messages  proved  such  a  menace  to 
the  success  of  their  tactics  that  the  Ger- 
mans trained  hawks  to  bring  them  down. 

During  the  defense  of  Verdun  in  1916, 
pigeons  proved  their  worth;  no  less  than 
5,000  birds  were  pressed  into  service. 
Each  message  was  sent  in  duplicate  so 
that  if  one  bird  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  hit  by  enemy  fire,  vital  information 
could  still  be  carried  through  by  Its 
mate. 

It  was  during  that  historic  action  that 
a  pigeon  performed  a  feat  that  won  him 
an  everlasting  place  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  pigeon  was  the  last  one  remaining 
with  Major  Raynal,  defender  of  Fort 
Vaux. 

Through  an  atmosphere  thick  with  the 
yellow  and  green  of  poison  gas.  an  atmos- 
phere through  which  no  airplane  could 
penetrate,  and  amidst  continual  shell- 
bursts,  the  bird  made  his  way  to  clearer 
air  and  then  sped  for  headquarters. 
Within  an  hour,  relief  was  on  its  way. 
Verdun  was  saved. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  defense  of 
Verdun  saved  the  war.  If  this  is  so.  then 
the  remarkable  pigeon  that  carried  the 
life-saving  message  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  that  war. 

Our  military  communication  units 
realize  the  vital  importance  of  the  hom- 
ing pigeon.  During  both  World  Wars, 
pigeons  made  a  record  of  90  percent  mes- 
sage effectiveness. 

The  military  histoi-y  of  these  feathered 
messengers  is  long  and  honorable.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  high  time  that  we  signified  our 
understanding  of  the  value  of  their  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  armed  services. 

Homing  pigeons  have  been  with  us  in 
peace  and  war.  It  is  even  rumored  that 
one  of  the  Pilgrims  smuggled  a  pair  of 
pigeons  to  Plymouth.  If  some  pigeon 
strutting  along  the  Capitol  Grounds 
seems  extra  cocky,  do  not  be  surprised, 
because  he  may  be  a  descendant  of  a 
Mayflower  pigeon.  I  strongly  support  the 
issuance  of  this  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  the  homing  pigeons  of  the 
armed  services. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  PROVIDE  A 
$2,500  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  CER- 
TAIN EXPENSES  OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP  NEW   YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  is  general  agreement  that  college 
education  Is  an  ever-increasing  necessity 
for  our  young  people  in  today's  highly 
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Industrialized  and  complex  society.  The 
vitality  and  future  greatness  of  this 
country  depends  on  the  trained  minds  of 
its  youth,  and  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  help  them  to  be  educated  In 
the  colleges  and  imlversities  of  their 
choice. 

However,  because  of  splrallng  inflation, 
a  growing  number  of  our  low-  and 
middle-income  families  are  finding  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  costs  of  higher 
education  for  their  children.  Many  fami- 
lies with  two  or  more  children  of  college 
age  find  It  necessary  to  defer  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  younger  children  until  the 
older  ones  have  graduated.  As  a  result  of 
financial  pressures,  many  students  with 
ability  are  being  forced  to  discontinue 
their  education. 

To  help  relieve  this  burden,  I  am  today 
offering  a  bill  which  allows  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  up  to  $2,500  for  actual  costs  of 
tuition  and  fees  paid  to  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  providing  an  edu- 
cation for  himself  or  hts  dependents. 

Our  t«kx  laws  recognize  the  Importance 
of  tax  reMef  for  Investment  in  new  plants 
and  eqxiipment.  and  I  think  It  Is  past  time 
to  give  similar  consideration  to  Invest- 
ment in  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Also,  it  is  vital  that  we  stimulate  within 
our  educational  system  diversity  and 
competition,  which  are  the  hallmarks  of 
our  democratic  society.  Many  are  grow- 
ing Increasingly  disturbed  by  the  trend 
which  compels  more  and  more  of  our 
students  to  attend  public  institutions  be- 
cause of  the  great  expense  of  attending 
non-tax-supported  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Further,  a  number  of  private 
institutions  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  their  inability  to  cope 
with  soaring  operating  costs.  My  proposal 
would  create  a  more  competitive  environ- 
ment for  private  colleges,  ^and  enhance 
diversity  In  education. 

The  dlfflculties  faced  by  private  edu- 
cational institutions  in  competing 
against  those  which  are  tax  supported 
are  clearly  shown  by  statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  In  1900,  62  percent 
of  those  enrolled  In  colleges  and  univer- 
sities attended  private  institutions.  By 
1920  this  enrollment  had  leveled  off  so 
that  it  was  almost  evenly  divided  between 
private  and  public  institutions,  and  this 
situation  was  sustained  until  1950.  How- 
ever, by  1960  private  college  enrollment 
dropped  to  43  percent  of  the  total,  and 
in  the  current  school  year  it  is  only  31 
I)ercent. 

My  bill  would  aid  in  arresting  this 
trend,  and  enhance  Investment  in  private 
education.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
would  strengthen  our  educational  system, 
and  provide  necessary  tax  relief  to  the 
heavily  burdened  taxpayer  who  is  mak- 
ing such  a  great  financial  sacrifice  to 
provide  a  necessary  education  for  his 
children. 


BOAT  POLLUTION    LAWS:    NEWEST 
POLITICAL  PHONY 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  KKNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOtlSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1969 

r.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
strongly  supports  antipollution  laws  and 
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reg\ilatlons,  I  believe  a  column  by  Zack 
Taylor,  boats  editor  of  Sports  Afield 
magazine  points  our  attention  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  column  follows: 
Boat    Pollution    Laws:    NrwcsT    Polttical 
Phont — Pait  I 
(By  Zack  Taylor) 

The  effluent  from  our  bodlea  that  oft«n 
ends  up  In  the  waters  around  \u  la  no  longer 
merely  a  conaervatlon  concern.  More  than 
fish  and  game  are  endangered.  Bacteria  and 
vlrusee  nurtured  in  human  intestines  are 
presently  killing  people  in  slgnlflcant  num- 
bers. Public  health  officials  predict  the  death 
toll  will  rise.  Par  in  the  future  they  foresee  a 
time  when  our  very  existence  may  be  at  stake. 

I  want  to  q\ilckly  establish  my  opinion  of 
the  situation's  gravity.  I  want  no  letters  de- 
scribing the  Boats  Editor  as  soft  on  pollution. 

On  the  contrary,  I  know  my  life  and  the 
Uvea  of  my  children  are  threatened  by  the 
fllth  clogging  our  waters.  And  I'm  willing  to 
do  everything  In  my  power  to  correct  the 
situation. 

But.  I  am  not  optimistic  about  the  out- 
come. Much  (though  not  all)  boat  antipollu- 
tion legislation  being  considered  or  enacted 
throughout  America  Is  cheat  legislation.  Laws 
have  been  proposed  or  already  passed  whose 
sole  purpose  Is  to  make  It  appear  that  legis- 
lators are  conUng  to  grips  with  the  pollution 
problem.  Much  boat  antl-poUutlon  legisla- 
tion Includes  laws  that  are  smoke-screens, 
Intended  to  lull  us  Into  feeling  something  la 
being  done.  All  they  do  Is  deal  Insignificantly 
with  an  Insignificant  portion  of  the  problem 
while  major  pollution  sources  go  unchecked. 

A   TTPICAI.    EXAMPLE 

After  this  month.  New  York  State  wlU  fUtly 
forbid  any  marine  toilet  to  discharge  Into  any 
waters  In  the  state.  Including  harbors  and 
sound.  The  only  acceptable  device  (a  com- 
plicated and  dangerous  Incinerator  Is  also 
approved)  will  be  a  holding  tank  In  which 
wastes  are  stored  aboard  a  boat.  When  the 
holding  tank  is  full  the  boat  Is  to  proceed 
to  a  pump-out  station — usually  a  gas  dock — 
where  for  a  fee  the  excrement  will  be  pumped 
Into  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  utterly  reason- 
able. Anything  that  stops  pollution  even  In 
a  small  way  Is  good.  Many  other  states  have 
adopted  similar  laws.  Some  require  other 
waste  treatment  devices  which  will  be  dls- 
cuaaed  next  month.  I  last  moored  the  Sports 
Afield  Wanderer  at  a  place  where  a  local  or- 
dinance prohibited  fixishing  a  boat  toilet 
within  municipal  boundaries.  It  was  Just  as 
well.  Conform  counts  had  reached  such 
deadly  proportions  that  the  beaches  In  the 
Immediate  area  were  closed  to  swimming. 
The  pollution,  however,  came  from  homes, 
not  boaU.  And  local  legislators  obvloxisly 
knew  this  as  they  made  no  effort  to  en- 
force their  boat-pollution  legislation.  This 
pattern  Is  repeated  everywhere  and  It  Is  your 
first  clue  that  this  boat  antipollution  law. 
like  moat  (but  by  no  means  all)  boat- pollu- 
tion laws  are  phony. 

Sensitive  nostrils  will  begin  to  smell  a  rat 
m  the  Empire  State  when  I  tell  you  that  In 
all  of  Long  Island  Sound  there  are  no  pump- 
out  stations.  Perhaps  one  or  two.  to  serve  the 
hundreds  of  thoviaands  of  boats,  either  resi- 
dent or  transient,  through  the  Sound.  Lake 
Champlaln  has  none:  the  barge  canals  have 
none.  The  state  has  only  a  handful. 

I  called  the  shipping  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  asked  If  oceangoing  veaaeU 
using  the  port  of  New  York  had  holding 
tanks  for  the  wastes  produced.  •No."  he  said. 
"What  goes  down  the  toilet,  goes  overboard." 
It  would  appear  legislators  In  Albany  have 
thus  closed  the  port  of  New  York  to  Inter- 
national shipping.  But.  of  course,  they  have 
not.  An  aircraft  carrier  visiting  the  city  may 
conUln  6000  men.  Do  you  think  Albany  leg- 
islators will  cause  the  U.S.  Navy  to  redesign 
their  vessels  to  Incorporate  holding  tanks? 
Or  win  they  make  you  and  me  redesign  ours? 
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win  the  posh  new  liner.  Quetn  Eliza}}eth,  b« 
fined  for  dvtmplng  sewage  into  New  York 
waters  or  will  we?  (In  actuality  It  Is  prob- 
able almost  no  one  will  be  fined  very  often. 
The  enforcement  branch  of  the  state's  De- 
partment of  Navigation  Is  manned  by  only 
three  officers.) 

I  am  singling  out  New  York  State  because 
Its  actions  are  recent.  Actually  Its  governor 
has  fought  pollution  as  hard  as  any  man  in 
the  land. 

THE    REAL    POLLUTEBS 

Suppose  that  the  legislators  do  make  the 
law  sUck.  (Probably  they  will  rescind  the  or- 
der— for  the  simple  reason  that  they  them- 
selves know  It  Is  Impractical,  a  phony.)  Let's 
say  the  new  Queen  Elizabeth  Is  redesigned 
to  permit  her  to  discharge  her  waste  Into  the 
municipal  sewer  system  of  New  York;  or  your 
boat  Is.  Eleven  sewage  outlets  there  pour 
what  Is  flushed  down  toilets  In  New  York 
City's  homes,  hospitals  and  slaughter  houses 
Into  adjacent  waters.  Eight  of  them  do  not 
treat  the  effluent  In  any  way.  It  flows  raw — 
1.3  billion  gallons  dally  of  It — Into  the  Hud- 
son and  East  Rivers.  One  outlet  Is  on  the 
west  side  where  cruise  liners,  naval  ships  and 
visiting  vessels  from  other  lands  dock.  If 
these  boats  compiled  with  the  legislature's 
smokescreen  law,  their  sewage  would  flow 
Into  the  river  unchanged  as  before.  It  would 
merely  go  on  a  slightly  longer  Journey. 

Well,  that's  New  York  City,  a  problem  In 
Itself.  The  rest  of  the  state,  along  Long  Island 
Sound  and  In  the  upstate  lakes  and  rivers 
cannot  present  as  bleak  a  picture.  Does  this 
seem  reasonable?  I  am  sorry  to  report  It  Is 
not. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  fighting  for  his  bond 
Issue  for  funds  to  combat  pollution,  named 
3100  pollution  sources  (industrial  plants) 
and  1167  communities  as  the  state's  major 
polluters.  Boatmen  In  New  York  can  think 
about  the  following  as  they  wanaer  about 
this  summer  seeking  a  place  to  dump  their 
refuse.  The  Albany  Health  Department  once 
got  tough  with  Utlca,  a  notorious  upstate 
polluter.  They  gave  the  city  exactly  four  years 
to  put  in  treatment  plants — or  else!  Know 
what  year  that  was?  1936!  In  the  past  24 
hours.  Utlca  has  sent  15  million  gallons  of 
untreated  sewage  Into  the  Mohawk  River. 
Solons  in  the  state  capital  are  even  now 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  cutting  otT  the 
terrible  threat  to  health  caused  by  pleasure 
boats — In  the  water  only  four  months  a  year 
and  unoccupied  90  percent  of  the  time.  It  Is 
Indelicate  but  literally  true  that  when  they 
presently  leave  their  meetings  to  relieve 
themselves,  what  comes  out  flows  substan- 
tially unchanged  Into  the  Hudson  River. 
Albany,  along  with  most  other  river  commu- 
nities, has  facilities  for  little  or  no  treatment. 
If  the  law  holds.  It  will  permit  the  waste  of 
millions  to  flow  unchecked.  The  waste  of 
boatmen,  so  Insignificant  In  amount  It  can- 
not usually  be  measured,  will  be  stopped. 

'  U.S.  government  Installations  can  move 
with  dictatorial  rapidity  to  solve  problems. 
On  army  camps,  federal  housing  areas,  stor- 
age depots,  airfields  and  so  forth,  there  Is  no 
municipal  hassling,  no  voters  to  worry  about, 
no  comparative  cost  problems.  Executive  Or- 
der 11288  stated:  "We  (I.e.  federal  Installa- 
tions) will  clean  our  own  house."  Know  what 
the  U.S.  Army's  hoped-for  date  to  accomplish 
Executive  Order  11288  Is?  1972! 

SMOKESCREEN    LAWS 

Why  haven't  boaters  been  allowed  at  least 
as  much  time  as  the  U.S.  Army  to  get  their 
homes  In  order?  Partly  because  their  situa- 
tion offers  a  convenient  way  for  politlcos  to 
get  headlines.  The  representative  or  senator 
attacking  boat  pollution  becomes  known  as  a 
foe  of  pollution  while  taking  no  political  risk. 
If  the  sUte's  Industry  Is  regulated  on  pollu- 
tion It  fights  back  or  threatens  to  move  away. 
Voters  are  suddenly  faced  with  the  loss  of 
Jobs.  For  legislators  to  ungrade  or  Initiate 
treatment  plants,  get  projects  In  motion 
for  separate  storm  and  home  sewer  lines, 
strengthen    enforcement    agencies    and    so 
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forth,  requires  bond  Issues  or  higher  taxes — 
both  risky.  Rockefeller  put  his  political  future 
on  the  block  to  campaign  for  antipollution 
money.  Fortunately  be  won.  This  magazine 
over  the  years  has  chronicled  the  downfall  of 
many  other  political  leaders  leoa  fortunate. 

Look  around  you.  Industries  continue  to 
foul  the  air  and  water  everywhere.  Former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
John  Gardner,  estimated  that  Industry  pours 
at  least  twice  as  much  organic  material  Into 
U.S.  streams  as  the  sewage  of  all  munici- 
palities combined.  Ill  bet  you  can  name 
plants  In  your  area  that  foul  the  air  or 
water.  You  and  I  can  see  them.  State  or  fed- 
eral Inspectors  apparently  can't,  or  won't. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Industry's  own  spokesman,  says  that  busi- 
ness is  spending  about  one  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  cleaning  Its  nest — 
about  $150  million  annually  to  do  a  Job  that 
by  all  estimates  Is  measured  in  the  many  bil- 
lions. What  does  Industry  In  general  spend 
on  other  areas?  While  antipollution  meas- 
ures get  an  average  of  one  percent,  research 
and  development  costs  average  eight  percent 
($9  billion),  new  plant  construction  absorbs 
$64  billion  (42  percent),  and  advertising 
generally  runs  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
gross  product  ($18  billion  last  year). 

The  nature  of  men  and  industries  is  such 
that  neither  will  move  until  forced.  Law- 
makers everywhere  are  forcing  boaters  and 
looking  the  other  way  where  industrial  com- 
plexes are  concerned. 

FEDERAL   FAXLTTRX 

We  can  not  claim  any  greater  progress  on 
the  municipal  level.  And  for  this  we  must 
all  accept  blame.  Congress  last  year  was 
authorized  to  spend  $450  million  to  help 
cities  build  adequate  treatment  plants:  It 
actually  gave  the  cities  $203  million.  Some 
33  states  have  said  they  need  more  money 
than  the  $203  million  vrill  provide.  On  the 
basis  of  federal-state  cost  sharing,  Ohio 
could  match  $27  million  but  will  get  $8.8 
million.  Tennessee  could  match  $9  million,  it 
will  get  $4  million.  Maryland  could  absorb 
$20.6  million  but  will  receive  $3.3  million.  It 
is  far  too  simple  to  merely  condemn  legisla- 
tors as  weaklings  or  procrastlnators.  The 
problems  are  Immense.  New  York  estimates 
it  needs  $1.7  billion  to  clean  Itself  up.  The 
state  (thanks  to  the  aforementioned  battle 
by  Iilr.  Rockefeller)  has  $1  billion  available 
for  matching  grants.  At  a  50  percent  federal- 
state  cost  sharing.  New  York  could  easily 
absorb  more  than  the  original  $450  million 
appropriated  for  all  states,  much  less  than 
the  $203  million  actually  appropriated.  New 
York  SUte  will  receive  $14.6  million  in  fed- 
eral funds  to  help  build  treatment  plants.  A 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

An  even  more  ominous  note  has  been 
sounded  by  Walter  Hickel,  nominated  as  this 
Is  written  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
new  Nixon  administration.  In  this  position  he 
would  be  charged  with  leading  the  fight  for 
clean  air  and  water.  At  his  first  news  con- 
ference in  December  he  stated:  "You  can't 
have  one  water  standard  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. If  you  set  water  standards  so  high,  you 
might  hinder  industrial  development."  It 
does  not  sound  as  though  Mr.  Hickel,  a  mil- 
lionaire Alaskan  developer,  offers  much  light 
on  an  issue  which  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
Jobs  vs.  fish  (where  the  fish  always  lose) ,  but 
a  matter  of  Jobs  vs.  biunan  life. 

My  own  state  of  New  Jersey  has  Just 
passed  a  whopping  bond  issue.  Money  Is 
slated  for  education,  highways,  transporta- 
tion, public  housing,  hospitals  and  other 
areas.  Despite  the  fact  the  state's  air  and 
water  are  among  the  most  dangerously  toxic 
in  the  land,  no  money  will  be  borrowed  to 
cleanse  them. 

"We  are  not  even  holding  our  own,"  Dr. 
Martin  Goldfield,  director  of  the  state's  crack 
health  lab  in  Trenton,  told  me.  "We  can  only 
expect  more  of  the  same.  More  hepatitis.  More 
encephalitis.  More  beaches  closed.  More  kids 
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mysteriously  ill.  Of  course,  less  fish  and 
game." 

New  Jersey  does  not  have  a  statewide  boat 
antipollution  law  as  yet.  But  one  is  under 
discussion.  Will  it  be  passed?  Probably.  What 
beneficial  effect  can  it  possibly  have?  Al- 
most none. 

Next  month:  what  boaters  should  do  to 
stop  polluting. 


BILL  FRANCE  AND  SEMON  E.  KNUD- 
SEN— PIONEERS  IN  AUTOMOBILE 
SAFETY 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOtrrK  CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  include  the  text  of  some 
very  touching  words  of  Semon  E.  Knud- 
sen,  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  on 
which  occasion  he  presented  the  William 
S.  Knudgfin  trophy  to  BUI  FYance  and 
the  Talmdega  Speedway  at  the  Union 
Pure  Oi^-pre-Daytona  500  program,  at 
the  Americano  Beach  Lodge,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  on  Saturday,  February  22, 
1969. 

William  France  is  president  of 
NASCAR.  Automobile  racing  is  the  No. 
2  sporting  event  in  America.  Count- 
less thousands  of  people  witness  stock 
car  races  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  America  almost  every  week,  winter 
and  summer.  The  safety  and  the  ben- 
efits to  the  motoring  public  are  mani- 
fold from  these  races.  At  least  two  of 
the  giant  manufacturers  sponsor  and 
contribute  directly  to  many  of  the 
participants  of  NASCAR  racmg.  Strong- 
er bodies,  better  brakes,  improved 
tires,  seatbelts,  safety  bars  for  police  and 
highway  patrol  cars  are  some  of  the  di- 
rect benefits  that  have  resulted  from 
sport  car  racing.  Better  engines,  better 
spark  plugs,  better  gasoline  are  but  a  few 
of  the  things  that  the  public  have  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  this  sport.  The  au- 
tomobile in  America  aggregates  over  75 
million  in  number.  It  is  an  absolutely 
indlspensible  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  The  fact  that  it  Is  a  safe  and  vital 
part  of  our  economy  and  of  our  absolute 
existence  is  in  no  small  measure  at- 
tributable to  the  manufacturers^nd 
NASCAR  working  hand  in  hand  to^ro^ 
duce  better  cars  for  the  richest  and  most 
aflSuent  nation  in  the  history  of  this 
civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  owes  a  great 
debt  to  the  Ingenuity  of  the  automobile 
industry.  It  owes  a  lot  to  the  name  of 
Knudsen  and  it  owes  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  one  Bill  Prance  who  saw  the 
dream  of  American  supremacy  in  the  au- 
tomobile industry — a  dream  he  lived  to 
realize. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Knudsen  follow: 

I'd  like  to  thank  Union  Pure  Oil,  Bill 
France,  and  NASCAR  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  tonight's  wonderful  affair.  Like 
the  rest  of  you,  I'm  looking  forward  to  an 
exciting  day  tomorrow. 

It's  Interesting  to  me  that  as  we  await  to- 
morrow's Daytona  500  with  Its  anticipated 
crowd  of  nearly  100,000  spectators,  we  can 
reflect  that  not  too  many  years  ago.  stock 
cars  were  performing  here  on  the  old  beach 
course. 
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Many  of  you  here  tonight  can  remember 
the  sport  of  stock  car  racing  in  its  Infancy. 
You  know  of  the  work  and  devotion  that 
have  gone  into  Its  development  until  today 
It  ranks  as  a  major  league  attraction. 

Few  men  who  labored  to  get  the  wheels 
of  stock  car  racing  Into  motion  in  those  years 
following  World  War  II  would  have  had  the 
foresight  and  imagination  to  envision  a  huge 
complex  such  as  the  Daytona  International 
Speedway  with  Its  packed  grandstand  and 
crowded  Infield.  How  many  In  those  early 
days  could  foresee  $200,000  purses  and  200- 
mlle-an-hour  speeds? 

One  of  the  few,  of  course,  is  our  host  to- 
night—Bill Prance.  And  true  to  the  pattern 
he  has  set  over  the  years,  Bill  isn't  one  to 
sit  back  and  enjoy  his  handiwork.  As  big 
and  successfvil  as  Daytona  is,  there  is  another 
project  well  under  way  With  which  I  think 
most  of  you  are  familiar. 

This  Is  the  construction  of  a  new  2.6-mile 
track  at  Talladega,  Ala.  The  first  race  Is 
scheduled  to  be  run  on  this  new  superspeed- 
way  on  September  14.  And  from  what  I've 
been  told,  the  new  track  at  Talladega  will 
produce  the  fastest  speeds  ever  seen  on  a 
banked  oval. 

Most  of  us  in  the  automobile  Industry  look 
upon  new  developments  in  stock  car  racing — 
such  as  the  construction  of  the  Talladega 
Speedway — with  considerable  interest.  To  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  many  times  before — 
open  competition  provides  an  automobile 
company  with  a  showcase  second  to  none  for 
displaying  its  products. 

I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  offer  tangible 
evidence  of  our  Interest  in  this  new  track, 
from  whose  success  we  In  the  auto  Industry 
stand  to  gain.  Therefore  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  present  to  Bill  Prance  and  the  Talla- 
dega Speedway  the  William  S.  Knudsen 
Trophy. 

Named  in  honor  of  my  father,  the  trophy  Is 
to  be  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Speed- 
way. Inscribed  on  these  plaques  will  be  the 
names  of  the  winning  drivers  in  the  annual 
fall  500-mile  race.  A  replica  of  the  trophy  will 
be  given  to  the  winning  driver. 

Bill,  on  behalf  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  I 
want  to  wish  you  every  success  with  your 
new  speedway.  I  hope  to  be  on  hand  myself 
to  present  the  William  8.  Knudsen  Trophy 
to  the  winner  of  the  first  Talladega  500. 

And  I  know  everyone  in  this  room  Joins 
with  me  in  wishing  you  and  the  drivers  a  safe 
and  successful  500-mlle  race  tomorrow. 


ALAMEDAN  CREDITS  POLICE  WITH 
SAVING  HIS  LIFE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  when  our  police 
departments  are  frequently  in  the  cen- 
ter of  controversy  in  regard  to  their 
peacekeeping  duties,  it  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  these  men  in  their  daily  rou- 
tine are  also  involved,  on  innumerable 
occasions,  in  situations  where  their 
service  is  of  the  most  vital  personal  na- 
ture. One  such  incident  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Alameda,  which  is 
part  of  my  district,  and  was  reported  in 
the  Alameda  Times-Star,  the  hometown 
newspaper. 

On  this  occasion,  the  immediate  and 
skillful  response  by  members  of  the  Ala- 
meda police  force  prevented  a  near 
tragedy  and  resulted  in  saving  the  life 
of  one  of  the  city's  citizens  when  other 
assistance  was  not  forthcoming. 
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It  Is  refreshing  to  see  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Parker,  the  recipient  of  life-saving  aid. 
has  shown  his  gratitude  by  requesting 
the  Alameda  Times- Star  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  Alameda  this 
example  of  the  humane  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  police  department  for  the 
people  it  serves.  Also,  it  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  policy  of  balanced,  responsible 
reporting  that  this  newspaper  and  its 
publisher,  Abe  Kofman,  would  comply 
with  his  request. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute the  members  of  the  Alameda  police 
department  who  were  Involved  In  ren- 
dering assistance  to  Mr.  Parker,  as  well 
as  the  entire  police  department  and,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  setting  forth  the  details 
of  this  Incident. 
Alamxoian  Cuons  Police  With  SAvnto  His 

LiFB 

(By  Michael  Ackley) 

A  48-year-old  Alameda  man  who  feels  that 
he  owes  hla  llle  to  the  Alameda  Police  De- 
partmepLhas  aaked  the  Times-Star  to  convey 
his  thanks  to  the  officers  who  helped  him  In 
his  hour  of  need. 

Joseph  Parker,  1710  Jay  St.,  and  hU  wife. 
Isabel,  came  to  the  Times-Star  to  tell  of  a 
night  of  frantic  efforts  to  seek  aid,  and  of 
the  Ilfe-saving  of  Alameda  policemen. 

Parker  said  that  around  the  middle  of  last 
November  he  began  to  feel  111.  but  thought 
that  his  sickness  would  paas.  Instead  his  con- 
dition became  worse  until,  the  night  of  Nov. 
15.  he  fell  Into  a  coma.  Mrs.  Parker's  efforts 
to  revive  him  were  of  no  avail,  and  at  about 
1  a.m.  on  Nov.  16  she  began  to  make  a  series 
of  telephone  calls  to  physicians. 

One  doctor  after  another  refused  to  come 
to  her  residence.  One  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  If  Parker  had  been  In  the  coma  for  the 
hours  before  Mrs.  Parker  tried  to  obtain 
medical  help  be  could  wait  a  few  more  hours 
until  morning. 

In  desperation  Mrs.  Parker  called  the  police 
department.  Two  officers  Immediately  were 
dispatched.  They  thought  of  carrying  the  tall, 
heavy  Parker  down  his  front  steps  In  a  chair, 
but  rejected  the  Idea,  fearing  that  they  might 
drop  the  mar. 

A  radio  call  brought  a  third  car  with  a 
stretcher.  The  officers  carried  Parker  down 
stairs  and  put  him  Into  a  neighbor's  car  for 
a  rapid  trip  to  Oakland's  Highland  Hospital. 

The  diagnosis  at  the  hospital  was  acute 
pneumonia.  Doctors  told  Mrs.  Parker  that  a 
delay  of  a  few  more  hours  would  have  cost 
her  husband  his  life. 

Parker  was  In  a  coma  for  27  days  as  doctors 
fought  for  his  life.  The  physicians  had  little 
hope  for  him  because  antibiotic  treatment 
seemed  to  be  falling,  but  the  turning  point 
did  come  and  he  returned  to  consclousneaa. 
Bis  total  hospital  stay  ended  last  week. 

"I'd  like  to  extend  my  personal  thanks  to 
those  three  officers  who  came  to  my  aid," 
Parker  said.  "No  words  can  express  my  grati- 
tude for  their  actions. 

"It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  live  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  a  thoughtful  and  com- 
petent police  department  " 

Mrs.  Parker  seconded  her  husband's  senti- 
ments. 


PLUG  LOOPHOLE  IN  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing   legislation  which  seeks  to 
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plug  a  loophole  In  the  armed  services 
"handicapped"  program. 

Under  present  law,  we  now  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  certain  contracted 
health-care  t>eneflts  to  severely  men- 
tally retarded  or  physically  handicapped 
dependents  of  active  duty  members  of  the 
uniformed  services.  However,  the  stat- 
utes do  not  provide  for  continuance  of 
this  care  if  a  member  is  killed  while  on 
active  duty  or  upon  that  member's  re- 
tirement. Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  of 
greatest  financial  need  when  the  bread- 
wlrmer  loses  his  life  in  service  to  his 
country— or  retires  after  a  life  career, 
this  urgent  medical  assistance  for  his 
dependent  is  cut  off. 

I  would  also  stress  that  this  is  the 
only  medical  benefit  provided  for  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  members  which 
is  cut  off  upon  the  death  or  retirement 
of  that  member.  It  is  ironic  that  rou- 
tine benefits  such  as  doctor  visits,  flu 
shots,  vaccinations,  hospital  care,  and 
so  forth  are  presently  covered,  while  care 
for  mental  retardants  and  the  physically 
handicapped — which  is  most  expensive 
and  a  great  financial  burden  for  those 
people  to  carry — is  the  one  medical  bene- 
fit that  is  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would,  therefore,  extend 
to  mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped dependents  of  first,  a  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  who  was  killed  while 
on  active  duty;  and  second,  of  former 
meml)ers  of  the  urUformed  services,  the 
special  care  now  provided  to  similarly 
aJnicted  dependents  of  members  on  ac- 
tive duty.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  defi- 
ciency that  must  be  corrected  so  that  the 
urgently  needed  medical  assistance  for 
mentally  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped dependents  can  continue. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated that  the  additional  cost  for  the 
extension  of  this  program  would  be  about 
$5.5  million  a  year.  This  is  a  modest  price 
to  pay  for  the  great  financial  relief  that 
such  an  extension  would  bring  to  these 
deserving  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  34  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  In  bipartisan  support  of  this 
measure,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  addi- 
tional sponsorship  will  follow. 


March  5,  1969 


MAURICE  H.  STANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday.  March  S,  1969 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
The  experience  impressed  upon  me  the 
important  role  that  statistical  data  plays 
in  American  life. 

Social  welfare  legislation  we  pass  in 
Congress  is,  in  fact,  based  on  the  data 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census.  We 
use  our  social  indicators  to  describe  prob- 
lems and  to  seek  solutions  to  them. 

In  the  past  year  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  about  information 


collected  by  Census  and  their  possible  in- 
vasion of  privacy. 

On  February  27.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H.  Stans  testified  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  closed 
his  statement  with  a  defense  of  the  need 
for  census  data.  I  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
statement  which  follows: 

EXCKXFT     PaOIC     STATCmNT     OF     MAURICE     H. 

Stans,  Sxcrktaxt  or  Comiikrck,  Bxroax  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Febkuakt 
27,  1969 

OTHXa  MATms 

With  your  permission,  I  wish  to  outline 
two  matters  of  p>ollcy  which  come  within  the 
range  of  Interest  of  your  Committee  and 
which  are  of  great  concern  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  first  Is  the  preparation  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Decennial  Census  In  1970.  A  some- 
what synthetic  Issue  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Census  questions  constitute  an 
invasion  of  the  people's  entitlement  to  pri- 
vacy. The  contra  factor  Is  modem  Govern- 
ment's needs  for  accurate  Information  as  a 
basis  for  reaching  economic  and  social  judg- 
ments. 

The  second  Is  the  development  of  minority 
business  enterprise,  *-lth  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  business  community  providing 
assistance  The  President  has  asked  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  take  a  leading  role  In 
this  area. 

THE    ISTO   CENSUS 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  for 
many  years  shown  close  interest  In  the  statis- 
tical activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  Office  of  Business  Economics,  and  other 
Government  agencies,  and  has  made  con- 
structive suggestions  for  their  Improvement. 

Consequently,  I  feel  sure  that  this  Com- 
mittee win  share  my  concern  over  the  grow- 
ing support  for  proposals  that  threaten  to 
do  serious  damage  to  the  quality  of  some  of 
our  most  basic  demographic  and  econonilc 
statistics.  I  refer  to  proposals  that  would 
sharply  limit  the  number  and  nature  of  ques. 
tlons  people  would  be  required  to  answer  In 
the  1970  Decennial  Census. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  there  should 
be  a  certain  amount  of  annoyance  over  being 
asked  to  fill  out  questionnaires.  Nevertheless. 
It  Is  both  Inappropriate  and  unfortunate  that 
this  Is  contended  to  be  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

Actually,  the  1970  Census  will  be,  for  most 
people,  lees  burdensome  and  no  more  In- 
vasive of  privacy  than  previous  Decennial 
Censuses.  For  the  first  time,  about  three  out 
of  five  families  will  receive  and  be  able  to 
return  their  questionnaires  by  mall  without 
ever  seeing  a  census  enumerator.  Moet  fami- 
lies will  be  able  to  fill  out  their  question- 
naires In  about  15  minutes.  The  total  number 
of  questions  will  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1960  and  less  than  were  asked  in  1950  or 
1940.  A  limited  number  of  questions  will  be 
asked  of  every  household.  Moet  of  the  ques- 
tions, however,  will  be  asked  of  only  one 
household  In  four,  selected  on  a  random  ba- 
sis. As  has  always  been  the  case,  answers 
given  the  Census  Bureau  will  be  strictly 
confidential  and  cannot  be  published  or 
given  to  any  other  Government  agency  ex- 
cept In  the  form  of  statistical  totals. 

The  Decennial  Census  Is  the  one  occasion 
when  we  try  to  get  complete  Information 
on  certain  key  characteristics  of  our  popu- 
lation and  the  homes  our  people  live  in.  This 
Is  vital  Information  for  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, down  to  local  school  districts,  If  they 
are  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
Intelligently. 

The  American  p>eople  have  always  re- 
garded the  Decennial  Census  as  one  of  the 
least  onerous  obligations  of  citizenship.  They 
have  cooperated  willingly  and  taken  great 
Interest  In  the  results.  I  believe  It  would  be 
an  extremely  disturbing  development  If  thla 
spirit  of  cooperation  should,  as  a  result  of 
a  fallacious  challenge,  be  undermined. 
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MINOBITT  BUBINBS8  KNTESPXISX 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  minority 
business  enterprise.  President  Nixon  stated 
In  his  Inaugural  Address  that  we  must  draw 
Into  the  solution  of  our  socio-economic  prob- 
lems all  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  vrlU  need  to  act 
together  In  dealing  with  these  problems. 
Capitalism  and  private  enterprise  must  pre- 
sent challenging  opportunities  for  minority 
group*  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  in  the 
mainstream  of  our  national  economic  life. 

One  aspect  of  our  urban  problem  Is  the 
separation  of  thoee  In  otir  minority  groups 
from  Involvement  In  the  country's  principal 
economic  activities.  There  are  many  different 
ways  of  tackling  this  problem  but  one  of  the 
moet  promising  is  to  asalet  them  In  setting 
up  their  own  business  enterprises. 


OTTO  OTEPKA— STATE  DEPART- 
MENT BACKLASH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  L0X7ISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Otto 
Otepka  refuses  to  be  silenced  or  com- 
promised at  any  price.  And.  in  the  mean- 
time, millions  of  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  part  of  the  promised 
cleanup  at  State  is  denjring  Otto  Otepka 
his  former  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  include  pertinent  news 

articles  following  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Feb.  28,  1969] 

Senator  Nixon  Favored  Protecting 

Witnesses 

(By  Edith  K.  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — ^When  he  was  a  young  sena- 
tor. President  Richard  M.  Nixon  Introduced 
a  bin  designed  to  protect  government  officials 
who  supply  Information  to  congressional 
committees  when  asked  to  do  so. 

This  same  bill  has  now  been  introduced  by 
Rep.  John  R.  Rarlck  (D-La.).  In  Introducing 
his  bill  on  Feb.  17,  Judge  Rarlck  Indicated 
that  the  bill  would  be  effective  in  exposing 
security  risks  by  protecting  government  offi- 
cials like  Otto  Otepka  from  departmental 
reprisals. 

Otepka,  a  former  State  Department  secu- 
rity chief,  was  ousted  from  his  Job  after 
answering  questions  truthfully  on  lax  secu- 
rity procedures,  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

Although  Nixon  promised  during  his  cam- 
paign to  thoroughly  reexamine  the  Otepka 
case  and  see  that  Justice  was  done.  Secretary 
of  State  WllUam  P.  Rogers  has  refused  to 
reinstate  Otepka  in  his  old  job.  Otepka  is 
now  preparing  to  take  his  case  to  the  courts 
as  soon  as  be  finds  a  new  lawyer. 
orrsREO  jtroGESHip 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader  and  The 
Vermont  Sunday  News  reported  exclusively 
that  Otepka's  lawyer,  Robert  Robb,  had  been 
offered  a  Judgeship  on  the  Appellate  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rarlck  beUeves  that  by  reintroducing  his 
bin.  real  Insight  will  be  provided  on  the 
attitude  of  the  so-called  "new  Nixon"  to- 
wards the  doctrine  of  executive  prlvUege  and 
national  security  matters.  The  bill  makes  It 
a  violation  for  any  officer  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  dismiss  or  otherwise  discipline 
a  government  employe  for  testifying  before 
a  committee  of  Congress. 

NUon  Introduced  his  bill  on  AprU  26. 
1961.  a  few  days  before  the  hearings  on  our 
Far  Eastern  policy,  the  conduct  of  the  Ko- 
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rean  War,  and  the  dismissal  of  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  by  the  President. 

Nixon  said  In  introducing  his  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor: 

"It  Is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  very  lives  of  the  pe(^le,  as  we 
look  Into  these  vitally  Important  Issues,  that 
every  witness  have  complete  freedom  from 
reprisal  when  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
tell  what  he  knows. 

too  much  at  stake 

"There  Is  too  much  at  stake  to  permit 
foreign  policy  and  military  strategy  to  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  half  truths  and 
the  suppression  of  testimony. 

"Unless  protection  is  given  to  witnesses 
who  are  members  of  the  armed  services  or 
employes  of  the  government,  the  scheduled 
hearings  will  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
parade  of  'yes  men'  for  administration  poli- 
cies as  they  exist." 

Nixon  pointed  out  that  in  the  past,  re- 
prisals had  been  carried  out  against  wit- 
nesses employed  by  the  U.S.  government  who 
told  the  truth  before  Congress.  His  measure 
(S.  1390)  was  designed  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion, he  said. 

"The  bin  I  have  introduced  is  designed 
to  assure  any  member  of  the  armed  forces 
or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment who  can  offer  pertinent  and  construc- 
tive testimony  that  he  can  speak  the  truth 
without  suffering  the  fate  of  Admiral  Den- 
feld  on  account  of  such  testimony." 

Rarlck's  bin  (H.R.  6787),  which  is  the 
same  as  Nixon's,  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Liberty  Lobby,  a  populist  oriented,  ac- 
tivist organization  in  the  national  Capital, 
is  urging  Its  more  than  200,000  subscribers 
to  support  the  "Nlxon-Rarlck"  bill  by  a  mas- 
sive letter  writing  campaign  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,   Mar.  4,   1969] 

Nixon's   State   Department   Cleanup   Still 

Missing 

(By  Wniard  Edwards) 

Washington,  March  3.— A  high  ranking 
state  department  officer  was  found  fuming 
In  his  office  last  week.  He  had  Just  been 
informed  by  friends  on  Capitol  hill  that 
their  entreaties  on  his  behalf  for  promotion 
to  a  higher  post  had  been  rejected  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  secretary  of  state. 

The  officer  was  a  veteran  with  an  excep- 
tional record,  held  back  from  promotion  to 
higher  levels  under  Democratic  regimes, 
everyone  agreed,  only  because  he  never  con- 
cealed his  RepubUoan  party  affiliations. 

The  office  to  which  he  aspired  was  held  by 
a  Democrat  of  little  experience  but  with 
powerful  political  connections  under  the 
Johnson  administration. 

With  a  Republican  administration  now 
In  power,  influential  G.O.P.  senators  and 
representatives  urged  Rogers  to  remedy  this 
Inequity.  He  sent  back  word  that  It  seemed 
poUtlcally  unwise  to  remove  the  Democratic 
Incumbent. 

The  major  cause  of  the  officers  Indigna- 
tion, however,  was  not  this  rebuff  to  his 
hopes.  What  Irked  him  was  a  postscript  by 
Rogers  m  his  vote  to  the  sponsoring  member 
of  Congress. 

"You  will  be  happy  to  know,"  Rogers  wrote, 

"that   we   are  retaining  Mr.  In   his 

present  post  and  are  well  satisfied  with  his 
performance. 

"That  was  a  meaningless  statement  and 
the  secretary  must  have  known  It,"  the  officer 
remarked.  "I  am  a  career  civil  service  officer 
and  the  secretary  can  not  touch  me  with- 
out filing  charges  of  misconduct  and  prov- 
ing them.  He  can  refuse  to  promote  me  but 
he  cannot  demote  or  remove  me." 

This  Incident,  plus  many  of  similar  nature. 
Is  being  cited  by  disgruntled  Republicans 
who  have  discovered  there  is  not  going  to 
be  the  "house  cleaning"  In  the  state  depart- 
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ment  promised  by  Nixon  In  a  campaign  talk 
broadcast  from  Dallas  last  Oct.  13. 

PLEDGES    STATE   DEPARTMENT   CLEANUP 

"I  want  a  secretary  of  state  that  will  Join 
me  In  cleaning  house  in  the  state  depart- 
ment," Nixon  said  at  the  time.  "It  has  never 
been  done.  ...  It  wasn't  done  even  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

"There  are  some  good  men  In  the  state  de- 
partment and  I  know  who  they  are.  The  rou- 
tine men  that  have  been  the  architects  of 
the  past,  they  will  have  other  assignments 
and  we  are  going  to  bring  In  new  men  with 
a  fresh  approach." 

Coupled  with  his  words  nine  days  earlier, 
in  an  interview  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  In 
which  he  promised  to  see  that  "Justice"  was 
accorded  to  Otto  F.  Otepka,  Nixon's  "house 
cleaning"  pledge  led  to  gloomy  forebodings 
in  the  department.  There  was  even  specu- 
lation that  Otepka,  the  demoted  security  of- 
ficer who  has  been  waging  a  five-year  battle 
for  vindication,  might  be  one  of  the  "good 
men"  Nixon  had  in  mind. 

When  Nixon  won  the  P>residency  and  an- 
nounced Rogers  as  his  pick  for  secretary  of 
state,  77  state  department  officers  wrote  out 
their  resignations.  But  when  Rogers  an- 
nounced that  Idar  Rlmestad  would  be  re- 
tained as  deputy  undersecretary  for  admin- 
istration, tlie  resignations  were  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  White  House. 

"ARCHITECTS  OP  PAST"  SEEM  SECURE 

The  "architects  of  the  past"  began  to 
realize  they  were  sale  in  their  Jobs.  Their 
delit^ht  over  this  development  was  climaxed 
by  Rogers'  disclosure  Feb.  21  that  he  had 
rejected  Otepka's  appeal  for  reinstatement. 
He  said  he  saw  no  reason  to  cancel  the  pen- 
alty (demotion,  reprimand,  and  removal 
from  security  assignments)  imposed  upon 
Otepka  by  his  predecessor.  Dean  Rusk,  for 
giving  frank  testimony  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee about  lax  security  In  the  department. 

"The  Otepka  case  has  stirred  up  a  hor- 
net's nest  across  the  country,"  said  Rep.  Ed 
Derwinskl  (R.,  111.) ,  a  member  of  the  House 
foreign  affairs  committee.  "I'm  getting  a 
burst  of  Indignant  mail  about  it. 

"I'm  going  to  Insist  that  our  committee 
question  him  about  it  and  also  about  what 
he's  doing  to  check  security  In  the  depart- 
ment. That's  the  first  duty  of  a  new^  secre- 
tary of  state." 

Meanwhile,  reports  are  gaining  currency 
here  that  Rogers  Is  only  an  Interim  secretary 
of  state  and  will  be  appointed  to  the  Su- 
peme  court  when  a  vacancy  is  created  In 
June  by  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren. 


[From  the  Government  Employees  Exchange, 

Mar.  5.  1969] 

RocERs-RoBB  "Double  Talk"  Upsets  Nixon's 

Strategy 

A  series  of  "blunders"  committed  through 
"doubletalk"  by  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  and  Roger  Robb,  the  Attorney  lor 
Otto  P.  Otepka,  has  imperiled  the  Capitol 
Hill  strategy  of  President  Nixon  to  appease 
simultaneously  the  "hard"  and  "soft"  fac- 
tions of  the  Republican  party,  a  high  official 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  informed  this 
newspaper  on  February  28. 

Under  this  strategy,  until  President  Nixon 
could  "feel  his  way  pragmatically"  through 
the  solution  of  the  Vietnam  war,  Mr.  Rogers 
was  supposed  to  play  the  "sophisticated  role" 
of  appeasing  the  "doves  '  while  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvln  Laird,  was  to  appease  the 
"hawks,"  the  source  s.iid. 

The  Attorney  General,  John  N.  Mitchell, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  were  supposed 
to  appease  both  groups  by  "selected"  appolnt- 
mei^^s  to  the  bench,  the  source  commented. 

"sacrifice"  otepka 
Iii  keeping  with  this  arrangement,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  had 
agreed  It  would  be  necessary  to  "sacrifice" 
Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  former  chief  Security 
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EvBluAtor  of  the  State  Department  Beeklng 
reliutatement,  to  the  "liberals,"  the  source 
said,  by  not  re>ezaminlng  his  case  and  rein- 
stating him  to  his  Job,  a  position  from  which 
he  had  been  otuted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.  "It's  too  bad  Otepka  didn't  work 
at  the  Pentagon."  the  soitrce  commented. 
"There  he  could  have  been  reinstated  with- 
out any  trouble." 

However,  to  keep  Mr.  Otepka's  Senate  sup- 
porters happy  by  saving  them  embarrass- 
ment. It  was  also  agreed  that  the  President 
would  nominate  at  a  very  early  date  In  the 
future  Roger  Robb.  Mr.  Otepka's  Attorney, 
as  a  Judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Robb  would  have  to  resign  as  Mr. 
Otepka's  Attorney  the  moment  his  nomina- 
tion waa  sent  to  the  Senate  for  conflrmatlon. 

BOBB  APPOINTMKNT 

Mr.  Robb's  appointment  to  the  court  was 
expected  by  all  parties  to  be  approved  with- 
out delay  because  of  the  "high  esteem"  In 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  source  said. 

OTZPKA   COMPENSATION 

To  compensate  Mr.  Otepka  for  his  "saerl- 
flee"  «T"the  Nixon  cause  of  concurrent  ap- 
peasement of  both  the  "hard"  and  "soft"  lines 
In  the  Republican  party.  Secretary  Rogers  had 
worked  out  a  tentative  "deal"  with  a  major 
private  corporation  In  the  "aerospace  Indus- 
try" to  hire  Mr.  Otepka  at  a  salary  almost 
double  he  would  be  receiving  as  Chief  Evalua- 
tor  at  the  State  Department 

THX    BLUNDXaa 

The  first  "blunder"  committed  by  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  the  source  claimed  was  that 
neither  Mr.  Otepka  nor  his  lawyer.  Roger 
Robb,  was  Informed  about  the  details  of  the 
prospective  private  Industry  Job.  Instead,  In 
a  January  21  personal  meeting.  Secretary 
Rogers  merely  Informed  Mr.  Robb  that  he  did 
not  wish  Mr.  Otepka  to  return  to  the  State 
ment  at  all  and  would  arrange  for  his  em- 
ployment In  private  Industry. 

The  second  "blunder"  was  then  made  by 
Mr.  Robb.  who  did  not  reveal  to  Mr.  Otepka 
that  he  had  had  a  personal  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  Rogers,  the  source  said  Instead, 
Mr.  Robb  stated  that  "third  parties"  told  him 
that  Secretary  Rogers  had  Indicated  he  did 
not  wish  Mr.  Otepka  to  retun  to  the  State 
Department  aa  an  "active  security  officer." 

These  two  "blunders"  were  compounded 
by  a  third  "blunder,"  committed  by  Sec- 
retary Rogers,  who,  on  February  10,  In- 
formed Mr.  Otepka  that  he  had  "concluded 
your  case  had  been  txilly  and  exhaustively 
litigated  within  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provision  of  law  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission." 

According  to  the  source,  when  Secretary 
Rogers  signed  the  letter  of  February  19  he 
waa  under  the  Impression  that  Mr.  Robb  had 
correctly  communicated  to  Mr.  Otepka  both 
his  own  offer  to  find  a  Job  In  private  Indus- 
try for  Mr.  Otepka  and  that  Mr.  Robb  would 
be  nominated  to  a  Judgaahlp. 

TRX    flABCO 

Both  these  Impressions  were  wrong,  and 
when  lilr.  Otepka  and  Mr.  Robb  bad  a  "con- 
frontation" on  February  22,  It  became  clear 
to  both  that  a  "fiasco"  was  Imminent,  the 
source  said.  The  "fiasco"  was  further  In- 
creased by  the  fact  that  both  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers  had  left  the 
country  on  their  European  diplomatic  tour 
and  could  not  be  reached  immediately. 

In  the  meantime,  news  had  begun  "leak- 
ing out"  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  Mr. 
Robb's  name  would  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation  Immediately  following  the 
President's  return  to  Washington. 

On  February  25,  the  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt  "broke" 
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the  story  of  Mr.  Robb's  Imminent  appoint- 
ment to  the  Appeals  Court  In  a  copyrighted 
report  published  in  the  Manetie$ter  {NJi.) 
Union-Leader. 

CRAOS    t.OO«B 

"All  dUMW  has  broken  looaa  now,"  the  top 
official  at  the  Department  of  Justice  stated 
to  this  newspaper. 

"Something  will  be  done  to  patch  the  mat- 
ter up,"  he  added.  However,  President  Nixon's 
strategy  of  keeping  both  the  "hard  and  soft 
liners,  both  the  'hawks'  and  'doves'  happy, 
has  sullered  a  serious  setback,"  he  concluded. 

(From  Human  Events,  Mar.  8,  1969] 
ROGKBS   RXJCCTS  Ottpka  Ai>pkai. 

"If  Robert  Finch  Is  Richard  Nixon's 
Seventh  Crisis,  then  William  P.  Rogers  must 
be  hU  Eighth."  Is  the  way  one  Capitol  HUl 
commentator  put  It  last  week.  For  not  only 
has  Rogers  conspicuously  failed  to  clean  out 
the  State  Department,  as  Nixon  promised 
would  happen  under  his  Administration,  but 
the  secretary  of  state  has  now  lowered  the  axe 
on  Otto  Otepka,  the  State  Department  secu- 
rity expert  who  was  given  a  raw  deal  by  the 
Democrats  and  whom  Nixon  promised  to  aid 
at  least  three  time  during  the  1968  campaign. 

Rogers'  stinging  rebuke  to  Otepka  came  In 
a  letter  dated  February  19 — Just  prior  to  the 
secretary  of  state's  leaving  for  Europe  with 
President  Nixon.  In  this  letter.  Rogers  re- 
jected Otepka's  appeal  for  reinstatement  as 
a  high-ranking  security  officer  In  the  depart- 
ment. 

"Having  carefully  reviewed  the  documenta- 
tion," Rogers  wrote  Otepka.  "I  have  con- 
cluded that  your  case  has  been  fully  and  ex- 
haustively litigated  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  law  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission." 

Rogers,  In  effect,  then  told  Otepka  he  could 
give  up  or  take  his  case  to  court.  Otepka's 
only  consolation  was  that  the  department 
Indicated  It  would  grant  leave  t>ay  for  a  short 
while  If  be  decided  to  make  a  court  appeal — 
which  Otepka,  by  the  way,  says  he  Intends  to 
do. 

The  shabby  treatment  of  Otepka  by  Rogers 
comes  as  another  disappointment  to  Nlzon 
supporters  who  were  under  the  definite  Im- 
pression that  the  Ntxon  Administration 
would  deal  far  more  kindly  with  Otepka  than 
did  the  Kennedy-Johnson  regimes. 

No  fewer  than  three  times  during  the  cam- 
paign did  Nixon  agree  to  give  a  sympathetic 
look  at  the  Otepka  caae — and  In  each  In- 
stance he  Indicated  a  partiality  toward  the 
man,  though  he  claimed  he  would  not  pre- 
judge the  evidence. 

On  AprU  9,  1968.  In  a  letter  to  an  Otepka 
supporter  he  wrote  that  he  Intended  "to  see 
that  Justice  was  done  to  the  man  who  served 
his  country  so  long  and  so  well." 

On  October  4,  Nixon  told  Chicago  Trilmne 
columnist  WlUard  Edwards:  "It  will  be  my 
Intention  to  order  a  full  and  exhaustive  re- 
view of  all  the  evidence  In  this  case  with 
a  view  to  seeing  that  Justice  Is  accorded  this 
man  who  has  served  his  country  so  long  and 
so  well." 

In  late  October,  James  M.  Stewart  asked 
Nixon  in  Mount  Prospect.  111.,  to  "Please  help 
Otepka."  According  to  Stewart,  who  heads 
the  American  Defense  Fund  which  has  helped 
defray  Otepka's  legal  expenses,  Nlzon  re- 
plied: "I  will — you'll  Just  have  to  wait  until 
I  get  Into  office." 

When  Nlzon  went  to  the  Inaugural  Ball 
held  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  re- 
iterated his  pledge  to  try  to  help  Otepka. 
If  he  supports  Rogers'  decision — which  he 
apparently  does — then  he  has  clearly  gone 
back  on  his  campaign  pledge. 

The  failure  to  accord  Otepka  Justice  will 
be  a  great  black  mark  on  the  Nlzon  Admin- 
istration. Otepka,  aa  moat  Human  Event$ 
readers  now  know  (see  Feb.  17,  1968.  Issue  for 
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full  story),  was  a  top  security  officer  for 
the  State  Department  during  the  Elsen- 
bower-Nlzon  Administration,  but  he  ran  Into 
trouble  when  he  refused  to  go  along  with 
efforts  of  the  Kennedy  regime  to  place  peo- 
ple In  Important  Jobs  without  proper  se- 
curity clearance.  Not  only  were  people  with 
highly  questionable  backgrounds  getting  cru- 
cial assignments,  but  at  one  point  Harlan 
Cleveland,  our  current  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  asked  Otepka  "If  there  were 
any  prospects  for  the  reemployment  of  Alger 
Hiss  In  the  United  States  government."  Hiss 
had  been  convicted  of  perjury  for  denying  his 
role  as  a  Soviet  espionage  agent. 

Aa  the  Democrats  began  to  lower  the  se- 
curity standards  at  State,  Otepka  was  de- 
moted, then  locked  out  of  his  office,  denied 
access  to  his  files  and  placed  In  isolation.  A 
secret  tap.  be  learned,  had  been  placed  on 
bis  phone.  He  was  lied  about  and  at  least 
three  State  Department  witnesses — after  be- 
ing threatened  with  perjury  by  the  Senate — 
felt  compelled  to  alter  their  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee (SISS).  Otepka,  by  the  way,  always 
told  the  truth.  He  was  subjected  to  what 
the  SISS  called  "extraordinary,  calculated 
harassment  because  he  attempted  conscien- 
tiously to  carry  out  the  national  security 
program." 

After  accusing  Otepka  of  criminal  conduct, 
the  State  Department,  subsequent  to  lengthy 
hearings,  could  conclude  that  Otepka's  only 
"crime"  was  his  deliverance  of  "two  memo- 
randa and  I  an  I  Investigative  report"  to  the 
duly  constituted  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee.  And  all  of  this  material,  by 
the  way,  was  delivered  only  after  it  had  been 
requested  by  the  subcommittee  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  be  had  not  lied 
In  sharply  disputing  statements  made  by  his 
superiors. 

For  this  "crime,"  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  demoted  Otepka  and  removed 
him  forever  from  security  duties.  Observers 
say  he  probably  would  have  fired  Otepka. 
but  realized  he  had  too  much  support  on 
the  HlU. 

If  the  Nlzon  Administration  refuses  to 
come  to  this  man's  aid.  It  will  have  conse- 
quences far  beyond  the  plight  of  Otepka 
himself,  who  has  already  gone  into  debt  to 
defend  his  reputation.  Surely  the  failure  to 
reinstate  also  signifies  a  continued  lowering 
of  security  standards  for  government,  a  pol- 
icy that  ctm  only  Imperil  the  nation's  safety. 
Ek]ually  as  Important.  It  tells  good,  decent 
Americans — who  tell  the  truth  and  do  their 
duty — that  there  really  Is  no  room  for  them 
In  the  U.S.  government.  Both  Rogers  and 
Nlzon  are  In  a  position  to  change  all  this 
with  one  executive  order. 

(From  Human  Events.  Mar.  8.  1969] 
Nixon  Opposxd  Tkuman  Okdeb 
There's  an  Interesting  sidelight  to  that 
Otepka  decision  of  last  week.  In  turning  over 
three  pieces  of  paper  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee — the  only  "misdeed" 
the  State  Department  ever  encountered  on 
Otepka's  part — Otepka  was  accused  of  vio- 
lating a  March  13.  1948.  Presidential  Di- 
rective which  forbids  anyone  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government  to  turn  over 
to  those  outside  the  department  documents 
relating  to  the  loyalty  of  government  em- 
ployees. President  Truman  Issued  the  order 
because  federal  workers  were  feeding  deroga- 
tory Information  on  key  Democratic  ap- 
pointees to  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittees (Otepka.  by  the  way.  did  not  turn 
over  information  to  SISS  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  prove  that  be — not  his  su- 
periors— was  telling  the  truth.  The  papers 
contained  Information  in  the  public  domain 
and  did  not  contain  loyalty  or  security  In- 
formation in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term. 
Thus  he  feels  he  did  not  violate  the  Truman 
order.) 
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When  Truman  Issued  his  directive,  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  was  then  chief  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Department  and  taking  part  In  an 
investigation  of  an  accused  Communist. 
Rogers,  according  to  those  who  knew  him, 
denounced  the  Truman  order  as  an  effort  to 
Impede  proper  investigation  by  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon,  who  was  then  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  also  denounced  It.  When  Nixon 
became  a  California  senator,  be  introduced 
S.  1390.  a  piece  of  legislation  which  would 
have  effectively  repealed  the  Truman  order. 
In  the  April  26,  1961,  CongTessional  Record, 
Nixon  urged  adoption  of  his  measure  by  say- 
ing: "I  have  introduced  In  the  Senate  today 
a  bin  to  make  it  a  violation  of  law  for  any 
officer  of  the  federal  government  to  dismiss 
or  otherwise  discipline  a  government  em- 
ploye for  testifying  before  a  committee  of 
Congress."  That  waa  Otepka's  only  "fault." 
60  why  won't  Klxon  now  come  to  his  aid? 


A  SENSIBLE  CHANGE  IN  THE 
DEBT  LIMIT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACRTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  the  debt  ceiling  receives  periodic  at- 
tention. In  fact,  we  read  about  how  the 
Federal  Government  seems  continually 
to  be  asking  for  an  increase  in  that  fa- 
mous ceiling.  On  February  26,  1969.  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  of  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  ran 
a  fine  editorial  on  tliis  very  subject.  I 
recommend  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record  because  of  the  Importance  of  the 
problem  both  from  a  fiscal  and  from  a 
pragmatic  point  of  view: 

A  Sensible  Change    In  the  Debt  Limit 

The  fellow  who  regularly  goes  on  the  wagon 
every  New  Year's  Day  and  Just  as  regularly 
falls  off  it  a  week  later  is  doubly  pathetic. 
He  not  only  hasn't  kicked  the  habit;  he  also 
suffers  the  Ignominy  of  having  tried  and 
faUed. 

The  federal  government's  annual  charade 
with  the  debt  ceiling  is  somewhat  similar. 
Every  year  Congress  solemnly  sets  a  new 
celling  which  Is  supposed  to  last  forever.  And 
every  time  a  new  year  with  Its  new  budget 
rolls  around,  the  celling  has  to  be  lifted 
again. 

But  now  comes  President  Nlzon  with  a 
proposal  for  a  whole  new  approach  to  debt- 
celling  ritual — an  approach  that  seems  to 
make  good  sense.  In  a  message  to  Congress  he 
has  asked  that  the  celling  be  made  to  apply 
only  to  that  part  of  the  federal  debt  which  Is 
held  by  the  general  public — thus  eliminating 
from  the  total  the  large  quantities  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  held  as  investments  by  federal 
"trust  funds."  most  notably  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

For  all  practical  purposes  these  trust  funds 
are  money  which  the  government  owes  to 
itself  and,  to  that  extent,  can  reasonably  be 
excluded  from  the  debt  celling.  Furthermore, 
excluding  them  would  substantially  erase 
the  need  for  perennial  lifting  of  the  celling: 
It  is  the  trust  fund  debt,  currently  rising  at 
the  rate  of  about  810  billion  a  year,  which 
has  made  It  neoessary  to  Increase  the  total 
debt  limit  even  In  years  when  the  over-all 
budget  Is  In  balance.  Under  the  President's 
proposed  accounting  system  a  debt  limit  of 
$300  billion  (as  compared  to  the  present 
statutory  limit  of  W65  billion)  could  be  put 
into  effect  with  reasonable  assurance  that  it 
would  iBLSt  for  many  years. 

One  could  easily  argue,  to  be  sure,  that  a 
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better  approach  would  be  to  forget  about  try- 
ing to  set  Umlts  altogether  since  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  setting  a  limit 
has  ever  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  Increas- 
ing the  debt.  But  this  Is  a  fact  which  neither 
Congress  nor  the  public  likes  to  acknowledge. 
If  nomlnatdebt  ceilings  are  a  political  neces- 
sity, as  they  apparently  are  right  now,  the 
Nixon  proposal  at  least  makes  them  less 
nonsensical. 
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by  words  or  by  plaudits,  but  instead  by 
our  deeds,  to  show  our  respect  for  the 
contributions  they  have  made  in  their 
yoimger  years  to  making  our  country 
strong. 


BURKE  BILL  WOULD  PREVENT  FU- 
TURE TRAGEDIES 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
November  of  1968.  the  mercy  killing  and 
suicide  of  an  elderly  couple  who  resided  in 
my  congressional  district,  shocked  not 
only  the  people  of  my  area  but  the  entire 
Nation  itself  and  served  to  illustrate  the 
urgent  need  for  national  reform  of  our 
medicare  and  private  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Floyd  F.  Slusher,  who  lived  in  Holly- 
wood. Fla.,  fired  a  bullet  into  the  head 
of  his  81-year-old  bed-ridden  wife  and 
after  killing  her,  he  then  took  his  own 
life  wdth  a  bullet  from  the  same  gun. 
This  tragedy  spotlighted  the  attention  on 
the  thousands  of  our  "forgotten  people" 
who,  like  the  Slushers.  can  become  pau- 
pers overnight  when  long  illnesses  attack 
one  or  the  other. 

Floyd  Slusher,  who  was  74.  was  a  proud 
man.  He  paid  all  of  his  bills  promptly  as 
they  became  due.  but  after  paying  a  bill 
of  $1,943,  he  saw  his  life  savings  dwindle 
to  a  meager  $1,600.  And,  he  faced  more 
expenses  if  he  was  to  give  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  for  49  years, 
the  custodial  hospital  attention  she  so 
badly  needed  for  the  arthritic  condition 
and  pain  that  had  made  her  a  hopeless 
cripple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  easily  see  how  the 
life  savings  earned  by  the  work  and  sweat 
of  so  many  other  elderly  Americans  can 
be  completely  wiped  out  with  one  illness 
and  how  thousands  of  other  families 
might  wish  to  end  their  lives,  at  a  time 
when  they  should  be  enjoying  their  twi- 
light years,  because  they  find  them- 
selves paupers  and  without  hope,  un- 
wanted charity  cases,  in  a  society  which 
fails  to  recognize  their  plight.  How  easy 
it  is  for  them  to  suddenly  find  their  funds 
gobbled  up  by  the  Wgh  cost  of  today's 
medical  and  hospital  care  and  the  con- 
stant depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar which  they  carefully  saved  for  their 
retirement. 

Today,  I  have,  therefore,  introduced 
legislation  which  I  hope  will  prevent  fu- 
ture occurrences  of  tragedy  such  as  that 
which  happened  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slusher. 
My  bill  would  remove  the  present  limit  on 
the  number  of  days  for  which  medicare 
benefits  may  be  paid  thereunder  to  an 
individual  on  account  of  post-hospital 
extended  care  services. 

Certainly,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
strive  to  bring  about  national  reform  in 
our  medicare  and  private  insurance  pro- 
grams. It  is  our  responsibility  also  to 
insure  for  our  older  citizens  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  sound  economic  future — not 


LAUNCHING  OF  THE  SS  'HONG 
KONG  MAIL,"  NEWPORT  NEWS, 
VA. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  called  for 
a  meaningful  maritime  policy  in  a  speech 
at  Newport  News,  Va.  The  occasion  was 
the  launching  of  the  SS  Hong  Kong  Mail 
on  February  8,  1969.  at  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Di-y  Dock  Co. 

Since  so  many  Members  want  a  mari- 
time program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  United  States,  I  include  hereinafter 
the  text  of  Congressman  Downing's 
speech : 
Remaeks  OF  Honorable  Thomas  N.  Downing 

For  someone  who  was  born  and  reared  just 
a  few  blocks  away  from  here,  this  Is  a  mo- 
ment of  understandable  pride  for  me.  This  Is 
my  hometown  and  I  will  always  feel  at  home 
m  It. 

We  build  ships  here — good  ships  and  the 
whole  world  knows  it.  And  when  a  good  ship 
goes  down  the  ways.  As  the  Hong  Kong  Mail 
wUl,  in  a  few  minutes,  it  carries  with  her 
the  hopes,  prayers,  and  best  wishes  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  gave  her 
life. 

I  feel  a  definite  kinship  with  everyone  who 
does  business  with  this  shipyard  because  It 
says  to  me  that  they  too,  have  recognized 
what  we  here  lii  Nev?port  News  have  known 
all  along  that  this  is  the  greatest  shipyard 
in  the  world. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  to 
Join  in  welcoming  Worth  Fowler  and  his  as- 
sociates to  this  yard  once  again.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  In  less  than  a  year  that  one 
of  the  American  mall  line  ships  has  been 
launched  here.  And  I  know  that  he  and  his 
vice-president,  Ted  Sommer,  Bill  BapUe,  chief 
of  the  planning  division,  and  designer  Jim 
Henry  are  as  proud  of  the  occasion  as  I  am. 
The  fifth  and  final  cargo  liner  in  the  present 
contract  the  SS  American  Mail,  will  be 
launched  here  In  the  middle  of  April.  That 
win  make  five  In  one  year,  a  record  of  great 
shipbuilding  accomplishment — and  a  Justi- 
fication of  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
American  mall  line. 

All  five  of  these  ships  will  continue  the 
great  tradition  of  this  line  In  plying  the 
established  trade  routes  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  continued  development  of  American 
business  and  industry.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  maintain  these  trade  route  services.  It 
Is  imperative  that  our  country  do  all  it  can 
to  maintain  them.  If  we  do  not,  other  nations 
will  move  In;  the  American  flag  would  con- 
tinue to  disappear  In  the  harbors  of  the 
world;  and  we  would  continue  along  the  part 
to  oblivion  as  a  maritime  nation  that  we.  for 
some  unknowing  reason,  seem  destined  to 
follow. 

The  maritime  life  of  this  Nation  is  depend- 
ent on  a  great  partnership;  a  four-way  co- 
operative effort  among  the  shipping  com- 
panies, the  shipbuilders,  the  men  who  man 
them  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

I  find  no  fault  generally  with  the  first 
three  members  of  this  quartet.  But  the  same 
Is  not  true  about  the  Government.  We  have 
no  meaningful  maritime  policy  today.  This 
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Ikck  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Is  nothing  new.  Not  since  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  any  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  flag  merchant  marine. 

This  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  maritime  lead- 
ership In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  has 
shown  the  way  and  has  drawn  the  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  been  rebuffed  by  Presi- 
dent after  President.  It  was  with  dismay 
that  I  read  In  the  budget  most  recently  sub- 
mitted that  once  again  our  Oovernment  pro- 
poses to  subsidize  new  ship  construction  at  a 
rate  which  will  not  even  keep  pace  with  the 
retirement  rate  of  our  over-aged  merchant 
vessels. 

I  call  upon  o\ir  new  President  as  I  have 
called  upon  his  three  immediate  predecessors 
to  reverse  this  trend:  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Ck>ngreM:  and  to  give  this  Nation 
a  shipbuilding  program  which  will  relieve 
the  dreadful  situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves; that  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  carry  our  inter- 
national commerce. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  survive  on  8-10  new 
ships  a  year.  At  a  bare  minimum,  we  must 
have  a  jtcogram  of  35-40  ships  for  a  number 
of-  years~to  come.  Mr.  Powler  and  his  com- 
pany and  other  progressive  of>erators  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness.  Mr.  Holden. 
Mr.  Ackerman  and  the  men  and  women  of 
this  great  yard  have  proven  their  capability. 
We  have  enough  men  on  the  bench  now  to 
man  the  vessels  if  they  were  available,  and 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  is  earger  to  join  the 
ranks  If  they  can  be  guaranteed  the  berths. 
I  beseech  President  Nlzon  to  act  now. 
There  Is  no  call  for  this  administration  to 
waste  time  drafting  a  maritime  policy.  A 
policy  has  already  been  drawn.  It  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indtutry, 
of  labor,  and  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  a  simple 
yet  far-reaching  policy.  It  calls  for  a  new 
strong  statiis  for  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. It  provides  for  the  complete 
revltaUzatlon  of  our  merchant  fleet.  It  pre- 
scribes a  start  on  the  building  program  that 
Is  a  necessity.  It  calls  for  the  Institution  of 
an  Intensive  program  of  technological  ad- 
vances. It  demands  that  we  follow  the  lead 
that  we  have  already  established  In  nuclear 
prof>ulslon. 

Our  future  on  the  oceans  of  this  world 
should  not  represent  the  wishes  of  any  one 
man  be  he  shlpworker,  shipbuilder,  operator. 
Congressman,  or  even  President.  Our  future 
should  do  one  thing.  It  should  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  Umted  States  of  America. 

I  dislike  mentioning  Russia  In  order  to 
promote  a  cause,  whether  It  be  mari- 
time or  space,  but  I  tell  you  most  sincerely 
that  unless  we  get  started  on  an  effective 
maritime  program  right  now,  that  country 
will  be  the  number  one  maritime  country 
of  the  world  by  1975.  For  many  reasons,  well 
known  to  you,  this  cannot  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

The  maritime  need  Is  paramoiuit.  The  SS 
Kong  Kong  Mail  will  help  to  fill  this  need. 
It  Is  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  and 
we  must  not  rest  until  we  have  achieved  that 
end. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOSHUA  EILBERO 
CONTINUES  HIS  PIOHT  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PCNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£S£NTATIVX8 

WedTiesday.  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  EIIiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
amend    the    Federal    Hazardous    Sub- 
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stances  Act  to  protect  children  from  toys 
and  other  articles  Intended  for  use  by 
children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
thermal  hazards.  This  legislation  would 
amend  the  section  of  the  act  relating  to 
"banned  hazardous  substances"  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  by  regulation  to  eliminate 
from  interstate  commerce  any  toys  or 
products  intended  for  use  by  children 
which  have  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards. 

In  effect,  the  categories  of  toy  hazards 
which  the  present  legislation  provides 
protection  against  are  limited  to  two: 
pressurized  and  flammable.  I  think  our 
children  deserve  much  more  protection 
than  that.  By  adding  the  additional  cate- 
gories of  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
thermal  we  can  attack  a  number  of  haz- 
ards, including,  but  not  limited  to,  sharp 
or  protruding  edges,  fragmentation,  ex- 
plosion, strangulation,  suffocation,  as- 
phyxiation, electrical  shock  and  electro- 
cution, heated  surfaces,  and  unextln- 
guishable  flames. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  quite 
evident.  Of  the  nearly  56  million  children 
under  the  age  of  15  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  15.000  of  them  each  year  die 
from  accidents  at  a  rate  of  28  per  100.000 
population.  This  figure  is  higher  than  the 
death  rate  recorded  for  cancer,  con- 
tagious diseases,  heart  diseases,  and  gas- 
troenteritis combined. 

More  than  half  of  the  children  who 
died  as  a  result  of  accidents  in  1966  were 
preschool  children  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  5  years.  Another  17  million  children 
annually  are  Injured  severely  enough  to 
restrict  normal  activity  and  require  med- 
ical attention.  The  frequency  and  types 
of  deaths  auid  Injuries  resulting  from 
hazardous  toys  designed  for  children  is 
shocking.  At  the  present  time,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  does  not  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  toys  sold  on  the  inter- 
state market.  No  systematic  review  of 
such  toys  is  carried  out  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toys  before  they  are  placed  on  the 
market. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  today 
will.  I  hop*,  stimulate  Industry  to  put  its 
house  in  order  and  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  see  to  It  that  the  toys  they  put 
on  the  market  are  safe.  The  children  of 
America  will  appreciate  their  efforts  and 
ours  when  we  pass  this  legislation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CYRUS  VANCE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   raHMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  self- 
less duty  on  behalf  of  one's  government 
is  a  common  virtue  in  this  most  imperfect 
time. 

But  there  are  a  few  men.  usually  giants 
In  comparison  to  the  rest  of  us  mortals, 
who  personify  duty  to  country.  Cyrus 
Vance  Is  one  of  these. 

It  Is  a  good  thing  that  Cy  Vance  does 
not  decorate  his  automobile  with  travel 
stamps  of  all  the  countries  to  which  he 


traveled,  searching  for  that  elusive  prize, 
world  peace.  There,  certainly,  would  be 
little  visibility  for  driving. 

For  the  past  8  years,  Mr.  Vance  has 
served  three  Presidents  In  the  rather 
crucial  role  of  "troubleshooter."  His 
passport  reads  like  a  history  book,  Cy- 
prus, the  Dominican  Republic,  Vietnam, 
Paris. 

He  is  home  now  after  waging  a  long, 
grudging  but  fruitful  campaign  at  the 
peace  tables  in  Paris. 

But  for  how  long  will  this  restless  giant 
of  a  man  stay  a  private  citizen?  How  long 
can  men  like  Cy  Vance  and  Averell  Har- 
riman  stay  away  from  the  fever  spots 
of  the  world? 

Like  the  diplomat-statesmen  that  they 
are,  they  will  stay  away  from  the  battie 
until  a  concerned  President  seeks  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  a  titan.  And 
then  it  is  repack  the  bags  and  off  to  who 
knows   where? 

But  I  am  sure  if  the  price  of  remaining 
a  public  citizen  is  world  harmony,  Cy 
Vance  will  gladly  meet  the  ante  and  stay 
in  New  York  working  as  a  lawTer. 

Recent  articles  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News  and  the  Washington  Post 
pay  tribute  to  Cyrus  Vance.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  dedicated  service  to  his 
country,  I  would  like  to  introduce  these 
articles  into  the  Congressional  Record 
and  salute  my  friend  with  a  heartfelt, 
"Well  Done": 

CTRX78   VanCC.    TBOTTBLXSHOOTCS    FDIST    CLASS 

In  a  unique  way,  Cyrus  Vance  has  been  a 
master  of  all  trades  In  the  complicated  busi- 
ness of  troubleshooting  for  this  Government 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  helped  put  out 
fires  m  Detroit  and  Washington,  helped  avert 
a  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  over  Cy- 
prus and  struggled  for  a  settlement  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Just  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  tasks  he  has  deftly  carried  out.  Now. 
with  ten  tedious  months  of  Vietnam  nego- 
tiations In  Paris  behind  him.  Cy  Vance  has 
returned  home. 

In  each  of  the  situations  In  which  Mr. 
Vance  has  been  thrust  he  was  "the  Presi- 
dent's man,"  a  man  former  President  John- 
son could  rely  on  to  keep  an  eye  on  things 
for  htm,  and  a  man  In  whom  he  had  com- 
plete confidence.  That  was  the  way  the  Parts 
assignment  started  out.  though  It  soon  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Vance  was  on  pretty  much 
the  same  frequency  as  his  official  co-equal. 
W.  Averell  Harrtman.  Though  Mr.  Harrlman 
was  the  ranking  member  of  the  delegation, 
and  as  such  the  principal  spokesman  for  the 
United  States  during  the  negotiating  ses- 
sions, Mr.  Vance  took  over  when  Mr.  Harrl- 
man wasn't  there. 

Mr.  Vance  was  most  effective  as  a  catalyst 
In  getting  staff  views  to  the  surface  for  dis- 
cussion In  staff  meetings.  And  his  Intimate 
knowledge  of  official  Washington,  acquired 
during  six  and  a  half  years  In  the  Pentagon 
and  because  of  his  close  relationship  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  made  him  best  suited  to  pre- 
sent the  Paris  delegation's  view  to  Washing- 
ton, which  he  did  on  frequent  trips  home. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Vance  did  In  Paris  and 
during  the  discussions  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment that  led  to  the  decision  to  limit  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  may  never  really 
svtrface.  There  are  probably  dozens  of  high- 
level  diplomatic  conversations  that  he  par- 
ticipated In  that  proved  important  In  many 
ways.  Dedicated  and  discreet,  we  would  know 
nothing  of  his  contribution  If  It  were  left  to 
him.  Someday  perhaps  he  will  write  a  book — 
but  not,  we  would  hope,  at  the  expense  of 
foreclosing  his  further  usefulness — for  It  la 
Inescapable  that  the  Government  will  find 
a  need  for  his  troubleshooting  talent  again. 
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Hopefully,  his  return  from  Paris  to  a  private 
law  practice  In  New  York  only  ends  another 
chapter  In  his  distinguished  public  career. 

NOBODT  Knows  thb  Trocble  He's  Mended 
"Willing  to  go  and  able  to  move  fast,"  la 
how  one  reporter  led  a  profile  of  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  and  In  times  of  trouble  It  Is  the  de- 
scription of  the  sort  of  man  governments 
look  for. 

Mr.  Vance,  who  Just  retired  from  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  has  answered  the  bell  for  vir- 
tually every  foreign  and  domestic  crisis  In 
the  past  eight  years.  He  has  acted  as  White 
House  troubleshooter  In  Cyprus  (tempting 
nobody  knows  how  many  composing  rooms 
to  name  him  Cyprus  Vance) ,  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Detroit,  South 
Vietnam  and  way  stations,  and  all  this  while 
serving  either  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Vance  has  earned  the  nation's  grati- 
tude a  dozen  times  over,  and  he  has  earned 
a  rest  from  the  Incessant  diapering  of  crises 
that  has  been  his  lot  since  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington. But  troubleehooters  who  can  move 
fast — and  act  wisely  after  they  get  there — 
are  rare.  No  one  In  the  business  of  watching 
the  world's  chronic  disposition  toward  self- 
destruction  thinks  he'll  stay  on  the  shelf 
very  long. 


ABM  DISPUTE  ANALYZED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference and  generally  for  the  Members 
of  this  body.  I  am  issuing  the  following 
document  tomorrow: 

March  6,  1969. 
Prom:  Representative  Craig  Hosmer,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Nuclear  Affairs. 
To:  House  Republican  Conference. 
Subject:  Analysis  of  the  ABM  dispute. 

This  Is  a  somewhat  oversimplified  sum- 
mary of  the  current  ABM  deployment  Issue. 

Current  strategic  thinking  holds  that  nu- 
clear deterrence.  I.e.,  dissuading  another  nu- 
clear power  from  deciding  to  settle  things 
once  and  for  all  by  a  surprise  nuclear  attack 
calculated  to  break  your  back  militarily,  de- 
pends upon  your  own: 

Assured  Destruction  Capability,  defined  as 
the  adequacy  of  yorur  retaliatory  strlkeback 
force  to  survive  such  a  first-strike  and  hurl 
back  on  the  attacker's  homeland  an  amount 
of  destruction  it  is  unwilling  to  accept.  It 
may  also  depend  on  your  own: 

Damage  Limitation  Capability,  defined  as 
active  and  passive  measures  you  take  In  ad- 
vance to  limit  your  overall  damage  from 
surprise  attack  to  such  extent  that  the  at- 
tacker may  be  discouraged  from  a  decision  to 
strike. 

United  States  assured  destruction  capabil- 
ity consists  of  1000  Mlnuteman  and  64  Titan 
II  ICBMs  In  the  continental  U.S.,  41  Polaris 
submarines  and  various  strategic  bomber 
aircraft. 

United  States  damage  limitation  capability 
has  consisted  of  various  passive  civil  defense 
programs  and  active  measures  against  air- 
craft attack  such  as  NIKE  and  the  Continen- 
tal Air  Defense  Command,  assisted  by  such 
early  warning  installations  as  BEMEWS  and 
DEW  Line.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not 
have  an  active  capability  for  defense  against 
ICBM  attack. 

The  Sentinel  System  has  been  proposed  as 
an  ABM  measure.  It  consists  of  long  range 
Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  to  detect  ICBMs 
and  guide  nuclear  tipped  Spartan  missiles 
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above  the  atmosphere  to  destroy  them.  As  a 
back-up  Missile  Site  Radars  and  Sprint  short 
range  missiles  would  finish  off  any  ICBMs 
penetrating  the  Spartans. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  pro- 
posed the  Sentinel  System  in  a  very  limited 
context  and  almost  wholly  as  a  damage  lim- 
itation measure  to  deter  a  Red  China  attack 
on  U.S.  cities  when  they  are  expected  to 
have  ICBMs  sometime  in  the  1970's.  He  felt 
the  China  capability  would  be  too  limited  to 
hurt  our  Mlnuteman  very  much,  so  they 
would  choose  to  hit  cities.  In  fact,  he  inferred 
that  the  Soviets  would  have  insufficient 
punch  to  wreck  our  retaliatory  strike  back 
force,  they  know  it,  thus  are  deterred  any- 
way, and  It  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to 
deploy  Sentinel  for  Mlnuteman  protection. 

Many  people  believe  McNamara  was  dead 
set  against  Sentinel  for  any  purpose.  When 
he  was  ordered  by  Johnson  to  deploy  It  be- 
cause of  election  year  political  pressures,  he 
did  so  with  the  weakest  possible  rationaliza- 
tion. And,  he  deployed  it  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  he  calculated  public  opposition 
would  be  aroused.  He  fully  expected  these 
shortcomings  to  combine  to  kill  off  Sentinel. 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  brought 
Sentinel  construction  to  a  halt,  although 
R&D  continues. 

The  gut  Issues  being  decided  while  the 
freeze  on  Sentinel  construction  is  on  are: 

(1)  Shall  Sentinel  be  abandoned? 

(2)  Shall  Sentinel  continue  in  a  damage 
limitation  role  vs.  the  China  threat? 

(3)  Shall  Sentinel  be  shifted  from  damage 
limitation  functions  vis-a-vis  cities  to  our 
Mlnuteman  sites  for  protection  of  our  assured 
destruction  retaliatory  force? 

In  the  later  role  it  would  assume  a  burden 
as  to  the  Soviet  threat  rather  than  the  Chi- 
nese threat  and  its  rationale  would  be  based 
on  the  assured  destruction  aspects  of  deter- 
rence rather  than  Its  damage  limitation  as- 
pects. 

The  next  logical  question  is: 

Will  the  $X  billion  to  be  spent  buy  more 
assured  destruction  if  spent  for: 

(a)  Sentinel; 

(b)  Site  hardening  and  other  Mlnuteman 
Improvements: 

(c)  More  Mlnutemen: 

(d)  More  Polaris  submarines; 

(e)  The  Navy's  Seaborne  Antl-BalUstlc 
Missile  Interception  System  (SABMIS) ; 

(f)  Other  alternative  assured  destruction 
measures? 

Undoubtedly  these  are  the  questions  Sec- 
retary Laird  is  wrestling  with  right  now. 

My  own  preference  is  for  either  Sentinel  or 
SABMIS  because  either  introduces  a  signifi- 
cant new  and  additional  factor  Into  the  po- 
tential attacker's  calculations  of  the  degree 
of  retaliatory  damage  he  might  suffer  from 
taking  the  Initiative. 

Besides,  should  we  go  ahead  with  ABM 
plans,  and  should  disarmament  talks  with 
the  Soviets  be  Initiated,  going  ahead  with 
plans  will  give  us  something  to  bargain  with 
that  Isn't  hardware  already  In  being. 


f 
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"THE  KERNER  REPORT:  ITS  IMPLI- 
CATION FOR  EDUCATION"— A  SPE- 
CIAL EDITION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLS  JOURNAL 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF   INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
1,  1969,  marked  the  first  armlversary  of 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  headed  by  the  distinguished 


former  Governor  of   I^lnois,   Otto  B. 
Kemer. 

The  spring  issue  of  the  Illinois  Schools 
Journal,  published  imder  the  auspices 
of  Chicago  State  College,  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  this  historic  document 
and,  in  particular,  its  implications  for 
education.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Chi- 
cago State  College  and  its  president, 
Milton  Byrd,  for  this  fine  contribution 
to  public  discussion  of  the  Kemer  re- 
port. 

Included  in  the  issue  is  an  article  which 
I  prepared,  entitled  "A  Congressman's 
Perspective."  On  February  22,  1969,  I 
incorporated  most  of  this  article  in  an 
address  before  a  luncheon  gathering  in 
Chicago  marking  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Kemer  report.  The  text  of  that 
address  was  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  26,  1969,  be- 
ginning on  page  4708. 

Other  contributors  to  the  current  issue 
of  the  Illinois  Schools  Joumal  are: 
former  Governor  Kemer,  now  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals;  Edwin  C. 
Berry,  executive  director  of  the  Chicago 
Urban  League;  Paul  W.  Briggs,  super- 
intendent of  the  Cleveland  public  school 
system;  Joseph  Rosen,  district  10  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  public  schools; 
Bernard  Spodek,  professor  of  early  child- 
hood education.  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana;  Mark  Upchurch,  engllsh 
teacher  at  Englewood  High  School.  Chi- 
cago; and  Jerome  Reich,  professor  of 
history,  Chicago  State  College. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  con- 
tributors is  that  American  education  has 
so  far  failed  to  respond  adequately  to 
the  recommendations  and  urgent  needs 
set  forth  In  the  Kemer  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  several 
of  the  articles  appearing  in  this  special 
edition  of  the  Illinois  Schools  Joumal: 
THE  Current  Crisis  in  Urban  Education — 
Recommendations  for  a  Partial  Soltttion 

(By  Otto  Kemer) 
One  of  the  problems  of  living  in  a  com- 
plex society  is  that  every  component  is  af- 
fected by,  and  in  turn  affects,  many  other 
components.  So  it  is  with  education.  The 
crisis  in  urban  education  is  but  part  of  a 
bigger  crisis,  the  megalopolis  crisis.  Total 
solution  for  the  educational  component  can- 
not be  achieved  until  the  principal  ills  of 
the  megalopolis  have  been  met — the  geo- 
graphic strait  Jacket  on  Negro  housing,  the, 
deterioration  of  city  neighborhoods,  the  in- 
creasing discrepancy  between  the  metropol- 
itan tax  base  and  the  need  for  inner-city 
services,  the  consequent  rising  urban  budg- 
etary deficiencies,  transportation  problems, 
and  the  growing  loss  of  Job  opportunities 
open  to  ghetto  dwellers. 

Should  we  then  throw  up  our  hands  and, 
as  some  people  have  suggested,  declare  the 
urban  educational  crisis  an  insoluble  one, 
unmanageable  until  these  other  evils  have 
been  eradicated?  Assuredly  not.  Partial  solu- 
tion of  the  urban  educational  problems  Is 
possible  despite  the  continuance  of  overall 
urban  problems,  and  such  solution  In  itself 
provides  material  assistance  in  the  allevia- 
tion of  other  metropolitan  ills.  Better  educa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged  means  their  great- 
er effectiveness  In  Job-finding — and  smaller 
welfare  rolls:  a  better  educated  and  more 
highly  skilled  Inner-city  work  force  means 
smaller  incentive  for  industry  to  move  out 
of  the  city.  We  will  need,  however,  to  re- 
member at  all  times  the  multi-faceted  na- 
ture of  the  problem,  both  as  a  goad  and  as 
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a  sober  reminder.  Within  a  crlals-rldden,  ur- 

ban  framework,  educational  progreaa  U  slow 
and  p«lnful:  the  more  thla  framework  can 
be  strengthened,  the  faster  the  educational 
breakthrough  will  come  about. 

Where  do  we  start? 

Establish  ffoaU  and  determine  roadblocks. 
I  suggest  that  the  first  order  of  the  day  Is  to 
determine  goals  and  priorities  In  urban  edu- 
cation. Fortunately,  the  task  is  not  as  dif- 
ficult as  It  would  have  been  three  or  four 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  civil  rights  Ideol- 
ogy was  pressing  on  edncatlonal  questions, 
causing  considerable  confusion  as  to  real 
goals.  Since  then,  a  number  of  facts  have 
emerged.  One  major  one  came  out  of  that 
monumental  report  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  E^du- 
catlon,  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportu- 
nity." The  authors  found  that  racial  balance 
within  schools  was  one  of  the  few  factors 
that  materially  aided  pupil  Improvement. 
Thus,  since  low  achievement  of  disadvan- 
taged children  Is  the  most  pressing  problem 
of  urban  schools,  desegregation  Is  'becoming 
as  much  an  educational  tool  as  a  civil  rights 
principle. 

A  second  fact  to  emerge  Is  that  deseffrega- 
tion  and  quality  schooling  are  not  Inter- 
changeable terms;  the  first  does  not  Insure 
the  second. 

I  belfiVe  that  a  consensus  Is  being  reached 
on  educational  goals  that  from  now  on  the 
highest  priority  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  high-quality,  high-achievement 
educational  systems  In  the  cities.  This  goal 
Is  not  only  worthy  of  our  best  and  united 
efforts  but  one  that  will  require  them  I 

The  second  step  will  have  to  be  a  candid 
assessment  and  delineation  of  each  city's  suc- 
cesses and  failures  In  meeting  urban  educa- 
tional problems.  Purpose — to  Improve  educa- 
tional strategy. 

In  general,  our  failures  are  painfully  obvi- 
ous. One  Is  the  high  dropout  rate:  almost 
one-third  of  the  city  children  who  start  high 
school  never  finish.  Another  Is  the  poor  effec- 
tiveness of  city  schools  with  Neg^o  children, 
who  generally  show  lower  achievement  leveUt 
than  white  children  of  the  same  age.  The 
successes  have  been  less  obtrusive  but  no  less 
real— the  rise  in  teacher  qualifications,  the 
Increasing  enrichment  of  the  curricula,  the 
greater  attention  to  pupUs  with  special  skills 
and  special  problems,  the  decreases  In  class 
size,  etc.  Some  attempts  to  establish  causa- 
tion for  both  successes  and  failures  un- 
doubtedly have  to  be  made.  But  I  would  hope 
that  none  of  us  would  fall  into  the  easy  error 
of  ascribing  the  educational  failures  to  the 
educators  and  the  educational  successes  to 
the  critics. 

Let  me  now  outline  a  few  of  the  strategies 
I  think  we  should  follow  in  pursuing  our 
overall  goal. 

Develop  flexibility  of  approach.  Although 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  recent  and  on-going 
study  of  educational  techniques.  It  Is  clear 
that  there  Is  not  now  a  given  formula  for 
educational  success.  Instead,  we  have  a  series 
of  open-ended  probabilities,  such  as  "better 
teachers  make  for  better  students" — but 
what  Is  a  better  teacher?:  or  "Integrated 
classes  raise  the  accomplishment  levels  of 
Negro  pupils" — but  how  much  Integration? 
etc. 

Lacking  sure-fire  guidelines.  It  becomes 
necessary  for  all  those  concerned  with  edu- 
cation to  abandon  rigid  doctrinaire  ap- 
proaches In  favor  of  Innovative  and  prag- 
matic ones.  Perhaps  we  need  to  use  the 
approach  of  the  medical  researchers  and  the 
attempts  by  experimentation  to  find  cures 
for  diseases  whose  basic  causation  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  I  have  been  i>artlcu- 
larly  struck  with  the  dangers  of  a  too-ready 
acceptance  of  various  explanations  for  non- 
achievement  of  Negro  pupils.  For  example, 
several  acute  observers  of  the  educational 
scene  have  recently  suggested  that  the  high 
rate  of  absenteeism  among  male  Negro  youth 
may  be  due  not  to  lack  of  motivation,  as  Is 
commonly  supposed,  but  simply  to  boredom. 
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These  youngsters  find  the  normal  classroom 
atmosphere  and  classroom  techniques  pallid 
and  uninteresting  In  comparison  with  the 
excitement  of  the  streets.  The  solution  may 
He.  therefore,  not  In  attempting  to  develop  a 
motivation  which  may  well  be  there  but  la- 
tent but  Instead  In  attempting  to  arouse 
Interest.  Reading  skills  could  be  developed 
from  books  on  jujltsu  Instead  of  standard 
readers;  arithmetic  skills  might  be  built  on 
solutions  of  simulated  problems  of  the  quar- 
termaster and  ordnance  departments  of  the 
army,  or  the  supermarket. 

In  a  number  of  school  districts  and  com- 
munities Just  this  kind  of  approach  has  been 
adopted.  However,  If  all  educators  are  expect- 
ed to  develop  and  carry  out  such  techniques, 
the  purpose  of  such  experimentation  must 
be  well  understood  and  approved  by  the  com- 
munity In  general  and  by  the  press  In  par- 
ticular. Experiments  that  prove  unsuccess- 
ful cannot  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  horror 
articles  by  professional  critics  of  the  educa- 
tional establishment.  The  Job  of  defusing 
irresponsible  criticism  Is  one  which  the  en- 
tire community  must  undertake,  particu- 
larly Influential  laymen  whose  disinterest  Is 
patent. 

Utilize  outside  resources.  I  suspect  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  educational  principle 
more  widely  accepted — or  more  honored  In 
the  breach!  The  reasons  for  this  latter  con- 
dition are  not  hard  to  find.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  sit  down  and  write  glowingly  of  the  vast 
opportunities  for  first-hand  learning  expe- 
riences that  outside  Institutions — business, 
governmental  agencies,  cultural  organiza- 
tions, etc. — can  offer.  It  Is  quite  another  mat- 
ter to  carry  out  this  mandate,  to  develop 
the  relationships  which  make  It  possible,  and 
to  Initiate  and  complete  the  lengthy  and 
difficult  arrangements  necessarily  precedent 
to  such  educational  enrichment.  Weary 
school  administrators  must  often  wish  they 
could  change  places  with  their  armchair 
quarterbacks. 

Nevertheless,  fully  acknowledging  how 
difficult  It  Is  to  establish  such  arrangements 
we  are  still  left  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
It.  and  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  they  are 
difficult  to  establish.  I.e.,  that  the  growth  in 
complexity  of  our  culture  and  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  rate  of  change  throughout  so- 
ciety make  It  a  greater  imperative  than  ever 
that  children  gain  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible  of  these  complexities  and  these 
changes. 

Let  me  suggest  a  partial  solution,  the 
delegation  of  such  activity  to  outside  sources 
theniselves,  leaving  only  the  co-ordinating 
function  to  the  educational  administrators. 
Thus,  the  local  chapter  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  might  be  called  upon  to  ar- 
range for  visits  of  school  children  to  various 
governmental  agencies:  local  and  state  cham- 
bers of  commerce  might  be  invited  to  sched- 
ule visits  to  factories  and  businesses;  con- 
servation groups  might  be  tapped  to  sponsor 
unusual  field  trips.  The  range  of  such  ex- 
perience is  limited  only  by  the  resources  of 
the  community  itself  and  the  imagination 
(and  time!)  of  the  school  superintendent. 

To  write  meaningfully  of  urban  educa- 
tion without  mentiomng  money  Is  a  condi- 
tion which  I  hope  one  day  can  be  achieved. 
But  not  yet.  There  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  urban  schools  (and  the  rural 
ones)  need  more  money.  The  question  Is  from 
what  source  and  how  much.  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  much  more  assistance  can  be 
obtained  from  the  cities  themselves  or  the 
states:  most  of  them  have  already  tapped 
available  sources  of  revenue  up  to  the  dan- 
ger point.  This  leaves  only  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  the  final  resort — and  this  gives 
rise  to  the  anti-federal  aid  group. 

The  question  of  bow  much  more  money 
win  be  an  event  more  difficult  one  to  solve 
since  educational  need  must  be  matched 
against  the  myriad  of  other  demands  on  the 
federal  purse.  The  people  of  the  country 
themselves  will  have  to  decide  whether  they 
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are  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  obtain 
high-quality  education.  My  own  feeling  Is 
that  they  would  make  such  an  affirmative 
decision  providing  they  are  assured  that  edu- 
cational monies  will  be  wisely  and  prudently 
spent.  School  administrators  throughout  the 
country  must  therefore  take  immediate  steps 
to  provide  such  assurances.  Once  this  Is  done, 
the  rest  of  us  can  assume  our  share  of  the 
burden  to  assure  the  United  States  the  kind 
of  education  needed  to  provide  full  and  com- 
plete opportunities  for  all  Its  people. 

Education    and    trz    Black    CoMMtrNTrr — 
WHm  Amkxicans  Nexd  To  Be  Rkkducated 

(By  Edwin  C.  Berry) 

The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com. 
mission  on  Civil  Disorders »  ( Kerner  Report) 
was  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  In  black  and  white  relations. 

In  terms  of  education  it  was  an  Imagina- 
tive report  which  touched  upon  many  of  the 
basic  needs  for  the  education  of  the  ghetto 
child,  the  poor  black  child. 

The  report  succinctly  and  concisely  docu- 
ments the  increasing  racial  separation  in 
Chicago  and  other  Northern  school  systems 
which  has  served  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient means  by  which  Inferior  education  has 
been  Inflicted  on  black  children. 

However,  beyond  the  devastating  effects  of 
this  rigid  segregation  and  Its  resulting  slum 
shock  which  dwarfs  the  desires  and  dreams 
of  ghetto  children,  there  Is  another  basic 
point  which  was  missed  In  the  Kemer  Re- 
port. 

While  I  am  In  favor  of  Head  Start  and  en- 
riching programs  for  children  in  the  ghetto — 
they  certainly  need  them — also  basic  to  the 
whole  problem  Is  the  education  of  those  who 
are  In  allocating  roles  like  school  boards  and 
state  legislators. 

What  we  need  Ls  a  gigantic  head  start  pro- 
gram for  all  the  white  middle-  and  upper- 
class  decision-makers  In  our  society.  These 
people  do  not  understand  or  perhaps  in  some 
cases  do  not  care  what  happens  to  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  who  are  black. 

Our  black  ghettos  must  be  looked  at  as 
latter-day  domestic  colonies.  Negroes  In  this 
city  are  fenced  in  and  they  must  live  In  areas 
which  have  been  designated  for  their  occu- 
pancy. The  decisions  about  what  goes  on 
within  the  colony  are  made  from  without 
the  colony.  The  colony  Is  characterized  by 
absentee  ownership:  the  merchants  and  the 
landlords  live  outside,  and  they  come  In, 
take  out  the  colony's  small  wealth,  and  do 
not  reinvest  It,  but  spend  It  outside. 

Those  within  the  ghetto  are  sitting  ducks 
for  every  kind  of  exploitation  known  to  man; 
the  shoddiest  of  merchandise  is  sold  here 
and  credit  sharks  prey  upon  the  people.  Dis- 
crimination takes  many  forms.  These  people 
earn  less  money  and  pay  a  color  tax  for  the 
houses  they  live  In  unless  they  happen  to 
live  In  a  controlled  area  such  as  the  com- 
pounds we  call  housing  projects. 

These  compounds  are  triple  ghettos — 
ghettos  of  race,  poverty,  and  human  misery. 
Those  who  are  Incarcerated  In  the  ghettos 
under  present  circumstances  are  not  even 
allowed  to  build  their  own  compounds  be- 
cause of  the  discrimination  that  Is  practiced 
In  the  building  trade  unions  in  ova  society. 

The  world  that  is  related  to  the  ghetto 
student  by  the  school  has  no  meaning  or 
basis  of  reality  to  the  student,  for  this  Is  not 
what  he  sees  as  part  of  dally  life.  The  middle- 
class  values  taught  In  the  schools  belong  to 
a  world  he  has  never  known.  This  Is  Just 
not  a  realistic  approach  to  education. 

And  to  top  It  off,  many  of  the  Individuals 
who  are  engaged  In  meaningful  work,  and 
with  whom  he  comes  In  contact  frequently, 
are  not  residents  of  his  community,  but 
come  in  as  daytime  missionaries  or  social 
workers  to  assist  the  student  and  his  family. 
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There  are  too  few  role  models  for  the  ghetto 
student  to  pattern  his  own  life  by— people 
who  look  like  him  who  have  achieved. 

Decision-makers  will  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  realities.  They  will  have  to  take 
a  good  look  at  themselves.  After  all.  this 
whole  business  of  what  we  do  with  the  poor 
and  the  black  has  to  do  with  our  will.  What 
do  we  win  to  do? 

I  am  writing  this  article  at  a  time  when 
Apollo  8  has  Just  returned  from  the  moon. 
We  have  found  a  way  to  conquer  the  uni- 
verse. We  found  a  way.  regardless  of  how 
expensive  and  Intricate  It  was.  because  we 
had  a  will  to  do  so.  With  this  same  fierce 
and  precise  determination,  we  can  conquer 
the  problem  of  education  and  training  for 
the  survival  of  poor  and  black  people. 

We  have  the  power  In  this  society  to  deter- 
mine the  people  who  are  going  to  be  equal 
and  those  who  are  going  to  be  more  eqtial 
than  others  and  those  who  are  going  to  be 
subjugated.  We  determine  this  by  a  simple 
formula — whom  do  we  educate? 

Those  whom  we  educate  and  who  know 
best  how  to  flt  Into  the  cultural  milieu  of 
American  life  are  tHose  who  will  be  more 
equal  and  will  have  the  most  and  the  greateat 
opportunities  to  make  It. 

The  poorly  educated  will  be  subjugated  and 
can  only  look  forward  to  welfare  dependency, 
prison,  or  an  early  death. 

The  Kerner  Report  recommends  Improved, 
quality  education  in  the  ghetto.  I  believe 
this  should  have  top  priority.  However.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  too  excited 
about  the  idea  of  combat  pay.  It  Isn't  re- 
ferred to  In  that  way  In  the  report  but  Is 
talked  about  as  incentive  pay  or  more  pay 
for  those  who  would  work  In  the  ghetto.  I 
don't  think  that  Is  the  answer,  although  I'm 
In  favor  of  oxir  teachers  being  well  paid — 
better  paid  than  they  now  are.  I  don't  think 
Inadequate  salaries  keep  good  teachers  out 
of  the  ghetto  and  I  don't  think  black  kids 
keep  them  out  either.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
school  conditions  keep  good  teachers  away 
from  ghetto  schools — overcrowded  classes, 
neighborhood  surroundings,  few  or  no  park- 
ing lots  (often  nonstudents  piincturc  tires 
and  damage  automobiles). 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  expect  teachers  to 
teach  In  schools  where  children  have  so  many 
needs,  educationally  and  physically,  which 
they  have  no  way  of  meeting;  for  instance, 
the  school  lunch  program.  In  a  school  that 
has  no  lunch  program  and  no  lunchroom,  the 
kids  go  hungry. 

In  the  speech.  Hunger,  U.S-A.,  It  was  cited 
that  "nutritional  anemia,  stemming  primar- 
ily from  protein  deflclency  and  Iron  defl- 
clency  was  commonly  found  In  percentages 
ranging  from  thirty  to  seventy  percent  among 
children  from  poverty  backgrounds."  • 

Sensitive  teachers  would  rather  not  face 
this  problem  day  after  day  becatise  they  have 
no  way  to  feed  five  hundred  hungry  children 
without  a  lunchroom  and  without  a  lunch 
program. 

We  can  also  make  use  of  the  empty  class- 
rooms In  our  school  system,  and  In  this  case 
my  primary  objective  Is  not  integration,  al- 
though I'm  In  favor  of  Integration.  However, 
if  we  have  empty  classrooms  on  one  side  of 
town  and  children  who  need  them  on 
another.  It  Just  makes  sense  to  xise  the  clatss- 
rooms  that  are  available.  This  Is  where  we 
run  Into  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  a  lot  of 
argument,  and  where  the  will  of  those  who 
run  the  schools  and  those  who  support  the 
schools  gets  flabby. 

They  say,  "Well,  yes,  we  ought  to  educate 
these  little  black  children,  but  we  run  Into 
a  lot  of  Uouble  vtith  the  people  In  this  dis- 
trict If  we  do." 

Then  they  cite  cases  where  foolish  people 
have  raised   questions  and  have  been  very 
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unpleasant  not  only  to  the  school  board  In 
picketing  and  petitioning  them,  but  also  to 
the  children  who  actually  went  to  school. 

But  the  decision-makers  and  these  foolish 
adults  need  these  little  black  children  very 
badly  to  purify  the  soul  of  America.  Any 
time  adults  like  those  on  the  North  side  of 
Chicago  would  come  out  to  picket  little  chil- 
dren going  to  school  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  we  really  need  to  Improve  our 
education  system. 

Here  I  would  agree  with  the  Kerner  Report 
where  It  places  some  stress  on  adult  educa- 
tion. Some  of  those  white  adults  really  need 
to  be  educated  Into  the  basic  and  primary 
concepts  of  what  American  democracy  is  all 
about.  They  certainly  did  not  learn  It  at 
the  time  they  were  In  school.  These  same 
adults  also  need  to  learn  about  the  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  of  black  people 
to  this  society. 

The  Kerner  Report  recommends  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  history,  cultiure  and  contri- 
bution of  minority  groups  to  American 
civilization.  We  In  the  Urban  League  have 
recommended  this  In  terms  of  Integrating 
the  true  facts  about  black  people  throughout 
the  curricula. 

Ghetto  children  need  the  support  and  the 
knowledge  that  there  has  been  some  accom- 
plishment by  black  people.  White  chUdren  in 
segregated  neighborhoods  need  this  perhaps 
even  more.  If  we  go  back  to  the  basic  con- 
cept stated  so  well  In  the  Kerner  Report  that 
the  main  problem  Is  white  racism,  then  It 
would  Indicate  that  those  schools  In  the  seg- 
regated white  community  need  black  history 
more  than  the  black  children  themselves. 
What  we're  asking  for  here  Is  nothing  very 
unusual — just  the  honest  teaching  of  his- 
tory In  America. 

Another  basic  factor  In  this  whole  problem 
of  educating  the  black  and  the  poor  Is  the 
matter  of  Jobs  and  Income.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  way  kids  become  educated  really 
becomes  a  function  of  Income.  Some  people 
may  have  difficulty  seeing  It  this  way,  but 
It  Is  Inevitable  that  where  Incomes  are  de- 
cent, where  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  some  leisure  and  can  think  of  things 
other  than  being  hungry  and  cold,  they  do 
have  the  time  to  think  of  an  additional 
thing  like,  "How  are  my  kids  doing  In 
school?"  They  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  PTA;  they  can  talk  to  principals  and 
teachers  and  begin  to  learn  what  the  school's 
goals  are. 

The  parents  of  poor  black  children,  or  of 
poor  chUdren  of  any  color,  must  have  Im- 
proved Income  status  In  order  that  they  can 
send  their  kids  to  school  in  good  health.  They 
must  have  enough  money  so  that  the  home  Is 
a  decent  place  with  simple  things  like  ade- 
quate heat,  enough  food,  enough  bathrooms, 
and  the  children  can  visit  doctors  and  den- 
tists when  needed.  Hungry  kids  In  our  city 
eat  peeling,  lead-filled  paint,  and  they  be- 
come brain-damaged  or  die.  We  can  and  we 
must  eliminate  this  menace. 

While  looking  at  the  need  for  Improved  in- 
come status  for  blacks,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  education  field  Itself.  We  need  a 
great  many  more  black  people  In  positions 
as  principals  or  above  where  the  money  and 
where  policy  Is  made,  and  a  great  many  more 
blacks  In  techrUcal  Jobs.  At  last  count.  In 
Chicago,  we  had  twenty-flve  black  principals 
out  of  a  total  of  Ave  hundred  and  twenty- 
flve.  There's  nothing  fair  about  that  with 
more  than  half  of  the  school  population  be- 
ing black. 

Here  In  Chicago,  we  don't  have  too  much 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  number  of  black  teach- 
ers m  the  system.  We're  up  to  thirty-five  or 
thlrty-slx  percent.  However,  we  have  too  few 
black  teachers  who  are  fully  certlfled.  We 
have  a  large  nimiber  of  teachers,  some  white, 
but  mostly  black,  who  have  been  teaching  as 
full-time  basis  substitutes  for  several  years. 
Our  school  system  must  move  very  rapidly 
to  establish  an  honest,  Just  and  fair  method 
of    certifying   these    teachers,    giving    them 
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teniire  and  allowing  them  to  earn  the  amount 
of  money  they  should  be  earning.  And,  while 
this  may  sound  harsh,  those  who  are  not 
qualified  to  teach  everybody,  are  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  black  children. 

If  I  were  running  everything  In  the  world, 
and  choosing  all  the  teachers,  the  first  thing 
I  would  want  to  know  before  Inquiring  about 
how  many  degrees  she  had,  or  how  much 
pedagogy  she  had  learned  In  graduate  schools, 
would  be  Does  the  prospective  teacher  love 
children?  This  means  loving  all  of  the  chil- 
dren all  of  the  time— when  they  are  good  and 
when  they  are  mischievous;  when  they  are 
dirty  and  when  they  are  clean;  on  rainy  days 
and  on  sunshiny  days.  Only  after  establish- 
ing that  the  teacher  loved  children  would  I 
want  to  know  whether  she  can  read  and 
write. 

I  -Cgree  with  my  friend  Ted  SIzer  at  Har- 
vard University  when  he  says  the  most  Im- 
portant Ingredient  In  terms  of  public  educa- 
tion Is  what  he  refers  as  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  In  personality,  he  Includes  every- 
thing about  the  teacher :  attitude,  demeanor, 
understanding,  etc.  This  Is  Important  and 
in  this  scientific  age  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  a  way  to  get  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
truly  Interested  In  teaching.  It  Is  an  ex- 
tremely chaUenglng  and  often  slow-to-re- 
ward  profession. 

There  is  no  question  that  more  participa- 
tion In  the  education  process  by  parents  Is 
needed  and  the  Kerner  Report  encourages 
this.  A  good  many  parents  of  the  ghetto,  who 
are  unlettered,  have  been  looked  upon,  in  the 
past,  as  having  nothing  to  contribute.  It  has 
been  my  experience  and  my  observation  that 
the  parents  of  children  in  ghetto  areas  are 
very  Interested  In  their  children  receiving  a 
good,  decent  education,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  define  all  of  the  elements 
that  go  Into  a  good  education. 

Black  parents  are  Interested  In  their  kids, 
and  they  are  demanding  now  that  their  chil- 
dren be  treated  humanely.  Black  parents 
have  not  always  been  well  received  by  our 
schools;  we've  even  gone  through  a  period 
when  the  schools  were  locked  up.  In  the 
past,  schools  that  belong  to  the  people,  paid 
for  with  tax  funds,  where  parents'  most  pre- 
cious possessions  were  deposited  all  day,  had 
unlisted  phone  numbers. 

To  the  credit  of  our  present  General  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  James  Redmond, 
every  school  phone  number  Is  listed  In  the 
telephone  directory  so  that  anyone  can  con- 
tact the  schools. 

"Local  control."  "maximum  participation." 
"commuiUty  Involvement,"  are  suddenly 
scare  phrases  on  the  American  scene.  In  the 
affluent  neighborhoods  of  our  American 
cities.  Chicago  Included,  the  wealthy  white 
people  always  had  local  control  of  their 
schools.  It  Is  only  In  the  poor  districts  that 
people  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  voice 
their  concerns  regarding  the  education  of 
their  ChUdren.  Certainly  they  need  more 
local  control  than  they  have  ever  had  before 
and  this  should  not  be  scary.  It  Is  Just  plain 
American  democracy  and  plain  himian 
decency. 

The  only  way  to  evaluate  the  school  system 
Is  to  hold  It  accountable  to  the  community 
for  the  end  product.  In  any  manufacturing 
program,  the  standard  becomes  the  end 
product  and  what  will  It  do.  Take  a  color 
television  set,  for  Instance.  Regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  Invested  In  the  research, 
technology  and  production  of  It,  there  Is  only 
one  thing  that  sells  the  set — does  it  work? 
The  same  thing  applies  to  an  automobile,  to 
Apollo  8.  If  It  won't  work,  then  It  U  no  good. 
In  Chicago  we  spend,  without  some  of  the 
extras.  360  million  dollars  a  year  In  educa- 
tion. A  good  many  of  our  finished  products 
cannot  do  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic  that  our  schools  have  guar- 
anteed they  wUl  teach  our  kids  In  twelve 
years.  A  great  many  of  oiur  people  who 
managed  to  master  those  skills  did  not  learn 
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tbe  skUls  of  living  with  others  In  a  demo- 
cratic and  decent  society.  We  must  re- 
evaluate. We  cannot  continue  pouring  money 
into  a  program  that  la  producing  an  end 
product  that  doesn't  work.  Just  as  Important 
as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  Is  a 
fourth  R,  relations — getting  along  with 
others. 

The  future  of  American  society,  and  cer- 
tainly the  future  of  the  cities,  depends  to 
a  very  large  degree  on  how  our  educational 
system  operates  and  how  It  is  focxised — how 
we  use  the  resources  (far  too  little)  which 
we  now  have,  and  how  we  will  use  the  addi- 
tional resources,  particularly  financial  re- 
sources, that  we  may  gain  for  city  schools 
from  state  and  federal  aid. 

To  provide  quality  education  for  all  of  our 
children  and  especially  for  those  who  have 
been  most  denied,  we  must  gain  a  great  deal 
of  federal  and  state  support.  Our  cities  do 
not  have  the  money.  Cities  these  days  do 
not  have  access  to  their  own  tax  wealth  and 
property  taxes — an  agrarian  concept,  coming 
out  of  the  ages  when  most  wealth  was  meas- 
ured In  land  and  acreage. 

Right  now  we  give  money  to  suburban 
areas  where  there  Is  a  lot  of  wealth  and  less 
drainage,  on  that  wealth  for  police  and  wel- 
fare programs  than  there  Is  in  poor  districts. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  give  so  much  money  per 
pupil  for  days  of  attendance.  The  poorer 
districts  need  more  money  and  the  richer 
districts  need  less.  Maybe  some  wealthy  dis- 
tricts won't  get  any  state  aid  because  they 
are  already  paying  as  much  locally  as  they 
need  to  pay.  There  are  a  couple  of  lawsuits 
now  pending  in  the  courts,  one  in  Detroit  and 
one  In  Chicago,  designed  to  challenge  our 
tax  apparatus  as  it  relates  to  education.  I 
believe  the  challenge  will  be  successful. 

The  most  essential  factor  to  the  unplemen- 
tation  of  the  Kemer  Report  recommendations 
for  education  is  money.  There  is  a  line  some- 
where In  the  report  which  states  that  money 
isn't  everything.  I  have  to  agree  with  that, 
but  4p  terms  of  education  of  the  poor  and 
the  black,  money  is  the  one  thing  we  haven't 
tried.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  money  once. 

We  will  never  achieve  a  truly  civilized 
society  until  all  of  the  children  belong  to 
all  of  the  adults  and  all  of  the  adults  feel  a 
responsibility  for  all  of  the  children — until 
we  who  are  able  to  send  our  children  to 
private  schools  feel  that  we  have  a  major 
responsibility  to  the  public  schools  because 
all  of  the  children  are  ours.  If  we  can  ever 
get  to  this  point,  then  many  of  the  items 
I've  written  about  here  wUl  be  solved. 

TBonoHTS  Oitx  Ykab  Latm — RxvrrAi.iZKO 
Educatxonai,  Ststmc  a  Nscxssrrr 

(By  PaulW.  Brlggs) 

It  was  Just  one  year  ago  that  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  came 
out  with  its  much  discussed  report.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  report  has  still  been  much 
more  discussed  than  read.  Tet  It  serves  as 
another  major  landmark  in  America's  move 
to  truly  become  one  nation  Indivisible. 

As  we  look  back  one  year  to  what  the  Com- 
mission wrote  and  forward  to  what  seems  to 
He  ahead,  certain  things  are  absolutely  clear. 
It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  write 
this  as  an  educator  with  certain  basic  con- 
victions. A  first  conviction  Is  that  none  of  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  urban  America 
and  the  racial  turmoil  that  racks  our  land 
can  be  solved  without  a  much  improved  and 
revitalized  school  system  In  every  major  pop- 
ulation center  of  the  nation,  and  a  second 
is  that  without  this  revitalized  education  for 
every  youngster,  whatever  his  circumstances 
may  be,  none  of  the  multiple  other  problems 
can  be  solved. 

The  urbanization  of  America  has  pro- 
ceeded with  such  rapidity  that  within  a  short 
span  of  less  than  fifty  years  we  have  moved 
from  an  agrarian  nation  to  one  dominated 
by  large  cltlea.  Pew  guidelines  were  available 
to  educators  and  city  planners  during  thla 
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comparatively  short  period  of  shift  from  the 
farm  to  the  city. 

We  did  not  have  a  pattern  to  follow,  experi- 
ence to  call  on.  or  public  offlclals  and  edu- 
cational architects  with  expertise  in  city  and 
educational  planning.  Nearly  every  public 
facility  proved  to  be  Inadequate  before  it  was 
completed.  Public  transportation  fell  short  of 
public  needs,  streets  were  too  narrow  for  the 
flood  of  new  cars,  lots  were  too  small  for 
adequate  homes,  single  garages  failed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  two-car  families,  and  schools 
proved  to  be  inadequate  in  every  respect. 

Our  schools  were  built  early  In  the  devel- 
opment of  cities,  generally  on  small  sites, 
with  little  provision  for  play  areas,  expansion, 
or  parking.  In  most  cities,  the  oldest  schools 
as  well  as  the  oldest  homes  are  to  be  found 
In  the  center  of  the  city.  These  were  the  first 
homes  to  be  abandoned  In  a  mass  exodiu 
when  suburbia  got  under  way. 

The  twenty-five  year  exodu*  to  suburbia 
resulted  in  an  abandonment  of  city  leader- 
ship and  in  neglect  of  all  city  functions  and 
particularly  education.  The  central  city  soon 
became  a  vacuum  to  be  filled  by  large  num- 
bers of  people  suffering  from  many  kinds  of 
disadvantagement.  Metropolitan  areas  devel- 
oped around  the  city — dependent  on  the  city 
but  separate  in  government  and  education 
from  the  city. 

The  decrease  in  city  population  did  not 
result  In  a  comparable  decrease  In  school  en- 
rollment. On  the  contrary,  school  enrollments 
In  the  major  population  centers  boomed 
while  city  populations  dropped.  In  Cleveland, 
for  Instance,  from  1950  to  1965  the  city  popu- 
lation dropped  130.000  while  school  enroll- 
ment Increased  by  50.000. 

Changing  city  neighborhoods  crowded  old 
schools  to  over-capacity  with  children  pos- 
sessing problems  demanding  a  new  kind  of 
education — education  that  was  not  available 
In  either  quality  or  quantity.  Around  the  city 
new  schools  were  built,  each  an  attempt  to 
outdo  the  other.  These  new  schools  attracted 
many  to  leave  the  city. 

Realistic  financial  support  for  city  schools 
was  not  forthcoming.  Classes  got  larger.  In- 
ner-city kindergartens  had  long  waiting  lists, 
and  In  many  cases,  children  In  the  Inner  city 
attended  half-day  sessions.  Lack  of  funds 
kept  city  school  systems  from  making  needed 
building  additions  and  alterations  or  even 
from  replacing  old  equipment.  Libraries  were 
closed  to  make  more  space  available  for  class- 
rooms and  to  save  money.  Greater  financial 
burdens  of  city  government  left  a  smaller 
percent  of  the  local  tax  dollar  for  education. 

The  long  neglect  of  the  education  of  urban 
children  is  beginning  to  show.  Many  of  those 
whose  recent  acts  threaten  the  domestic 
safety  and  tear  at  the  roots  of  the  American 
democratic  system  are  the  products  of  yes- 
terday's inadequate  and  neglected  Inner-city 
schools. The  greatest  unused  and  undeveloped 
human  resource  in  America  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  deteriorating  cores  of  American  urban 
centers. 

The  effectiveness  of  ovi  response  to  the 
challenge  of  developing  and  using  this  re- 
sottrce  can  make  the  difference  In  whether 
America  survives  and  fiourlshes  or  fiounders 
and  decays. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  my  own  city  of  Cleveland,  a  city 
which  last  summer  suffered  devastating  civil 
disorder  and  where  a  few  years  ag^  it  was 
necessary  to  use  two  hundred  policemen  to 
open  one  of  our  large  high  schools. 

In  Cleveland,  during  the  summer  of  1964, 
we  were  building  schools  under  armed  guard. 
The  preceding  school  year  had  been  marked 
by  controversy,  by  charges  and  counter- 
charges as  groups  In  the  community  sought 
to  Influence  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Violent  street  fights  and  rock  throw- 
ing had  been  followed  by  demonstrations  and 
sit-ins  In  the  Board  of  Education  office 
building. 

Otir  city  is  one  In  which  extremes  of  afflu- 
ence and  poverty  are  to  be  found,  but  where 
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poverty  Is  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate.  It 
Is  a  city  characterized  too  much  by  Isola- 
tion— racial,  ethnic,  religious,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic. It  Is  a  city  whose  dally  newspapers 
list  column  after  column  of  good  Jobs  waiting 
to  be  filled,  while  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  Inner  city  Is  among  the  highest  In  the 
nation.  Let  us  look  more  cloeely  at  one  sec- 
tion of  Cleveland's  inner  city,  the  Hough 
area,  which  was  the  location  of  the  riot  of 
1966. 

Hough  is  an  area  of  about  two  square 
miles — bordered  on  the  east  by  University 
Circle  with  its  rich  complex  of  cultural  in- 
stitutions, unsiu-passed  in  America.  To  the 
west  lies  Cleveland's  Industrial  heart.  On 
the  north  and  south  are  two  main  thorough- 
fares traveled  moet  heavily  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  business  day  as  people  from 
other  sections  of  Cleveland  and  from  the 
eastern  suburbs  move  Into  and  out  of  Cleve- 
land's central  business  district. 

Hough  clearly  demonstrates  the  phenom- 
enon of  flight  and  abandonment.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  sixty  thousand  and  represents  a 
virtually  complete  turnover  since  1940.  Rare, 
indeed,  is  the  recent  graduate  of  the  high 
school  serving  Hough  whose  father  or  mother 
also  attended  the  same  school. 

Once  a  favored  residential  area  where  the 
great  family  names  of  Cleveland  were  to  be 
found.  Hough  today  &s  acres  of  dilapidation. 
Forty  years  ago  more  than  ninety  percent 
of  the  homes  in  Hough  were  owner-occu- 
pied. Today  fewer  than  ten  percent  of  the 
residents  are  home  owners. 

The  exodus  from  Hough  was  rapid.  As  the 
former  residents  left  and  were  replaced  by 
families  with  large  numbers  of  school-age 
children,  the  schools  were  completely  inade- 
quate to  serve  the  thousands  of  new  children. 
In  the  decade  of  the  1950's  the  enrollment 
of  schools  serving  Hough  more  than  doubled. 
Moreover,  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  Hough 
school  In  that  period  to  experience  a  one 
hundred  percent  ttirnover  In  enrollment. 

Today,  ten  elementary  schools,  seven  of 
them  built  since  1954,  serve  an  area  for  which 
three  were  adequate  prior  to  World  War  II. 

The  new  population  of  Hough  came  largely 
from  small  towns  In  Appalachla  and  from  the 
rural  South.  They  were  p>eople  seeking  new 
opportunities  for  their  families.  They  had 
left  their  former  homes  to  escape  poverty  and 
the  burdens  of  discrimination.  They  were  un- 
prepared for  the  perplexing  demands  of  urban 
living  and  Cleveland  was  unready  to  assimi- 
late them  into  the  mainstream  of  the  city's 
life. 

In  the  search  for  opportunity,  frustration 
was  encountered;  aspiration  was  blunted: 
and  despair  replaced  hope. 

Since  1950,  Hough  has  probably  been  the 
most  studied  and  restudled  community  in 
America.  Sociological  surveys  and  high-priced 
analyses  have  followed  each  other  In  rapid 
succession. 

The  people  of  Hough,  encapsulated  in  deso- 
lation, have  apparently  not  been  materially 
aided  by  the  studies  and  grandiose  schemes 
which  seem  to  be  devices  to  avoid  action. 

HOUOK — A  STOKT  Or  DrtKRIORATION 

Delinquency — Up  300  percent  since  1940. 

Population  Density — Almost  300  percent 
greater  than  city  as  a  whole. 

School  Enrollment — Up  more  than  100  per- 
cent since  1960. 

Unemployment — Same  as  city  in  1940;  mors 
than  200  percent  of  city  rate  in  1967. 

Public  Welfare — Up  700  percent  since  1950 
in  both  number  of  cases  and  proportion  of 
total  expended  in  Cleveland. 

lucome  Level — Down  12  percent  since  1960 
while  for  city  as  a  whole  up  16  percent. 

Out  of  School  Youth — Rate  200  percent 
greater  than  city  average. 

But  what  about  the  child  of  the  ghetto? 
It  Is  he  whom  we  must  save  for  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  generation  of  young  Amer- 
icans. 

If  this  child  of  despair  Is  a  young  adult, 
there  Is  a  better  than  fifty  percent  chance 
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that  he  Is  a  high  school  dropout.  He  Is  not 
only  unemployed,  but  unemployable,  without 
salable  skills.  Neither  of  his  parents  went  be- 
yond the  eighth  grade.  Preschool  or  nursery 
school  was  out  of  the  question  when  he  was 
four,  and  when  he  was  five  he  was  placed  on 
a  kindergarten  waiting  list.  At  six  he  entered 
school;  but  could  only  attend  for  half  a  day 
because  burgeoning  enrollment  required  re- 
lay classes  In  his  school.  During  his  six  years 
in  elementary  school,  he  attended  four  differ- 
ent schools  because  the  family  moved  often, 
seeking  adequate  housing  for  the  six  chil- 
dren. When  he  got  to  high  school  and  wanted 
vocational  training,  none  was  available. 

The  family  was  on  relief  and  he  couldn't 
afford  a  good  lunch  at  noon  because  Cleve- 
land schools  were  not  participating  In  the 
federal  hot  lunch  program  and  the  price  of 
the  lunch  was  seventy  cents. 

Of  his  few  friends  who  had  graduated  from 
high  school,  none  had  found  Jobs  and  they 
couldn't  afford  to  go  to  college. 

Here  he  is  now,  discouraged  and  without 
Iiope— economically  Incompetent  at  a  time 
In  life  when  traditionally,  young  Americans 
have  entered  the  economic  mainstream  as  Job 
holders. 

A  younger  brother,  age  nine  is  now  In  the 
fourth  grade.  He  attends  a  new  school,  opened 
in  1964.  Though  he  lives  one  mile  from  Lake 
Erie,  he  has  never  seen  It.  He  has  never  taken 
a  bus  ride,  except  when  his  class  at  school 
went  on  a  field  trip.  The  family  still  does  not 
subscribe  to  a  daily  newspaper.  The  television 
set  is  broken,  and  there  Is  no  money  to  have 
It  repaired.  His  mother  has  never  taken  him 
downtown  shopping. 

He  has  never  been  in  the  office  of  a  den- 
tist and  has  seen  a  physician  only  at  the 
local  clinic  when  he  injured  himself  playing 
In  an  abandoned  house  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  home  there  are  no  books.  His  toys  are 
secondhand.  His  shoes  are  too  small  and  his 
sweat  shirt,  bought  for  twenty-five  cents  at  a 
rummage  sale,  bears  the  Insignia  of  a  sub- 
urban school. 

Each  morning  he  looks  forward  anxiously 
to  the  free  mUk  he  gets  at  school  because 
there  is  no  breakfast  at  home. 

He  can't  study  well  at  home  because  the 
loud  blare  of  rock-and-roll  music  from  the 
bar  up  the  street  disturbs  him.  There  are  nine 
saloons  in  his  rather  compact  neighborhood. 
The  screaming  police  siren  is  a  very  familiar 
sound  to  him  for  he  hears  it  regularly  in  his 
neighborhood,  where  the  crime  rate  Is  Cleve- 
land's highest. 

These  boys  both  have  better  than  average 
Intelligence,  but  they  are  the  victims  of  ne- 
glect and  are  lost  In  the  maze  of  statistics. 
Their  plight  and  that  of  the  thousands  like 
them  in  America's  ghettoes  can  certainly  be 
considered  the  most  pressing  unattended 
business  on  America's  agenda. 

Teachers  and  parents  In  our  Inner  city  have 
strong  feelings  and  concerns  about  education 
and  its  role  in  the  inner  city.  They  are  unani- 
mous in  their  high  evaluation  of  Title  I  pro- 
grams: Head  Start,  reading  improvement 
projects,  and  increased  health  services  among 
many  others.  All  agree  that  a  nutrition  proj- 
ect— with  breakfast  for  the  children  Is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary. 

Likewise  all  would  like  to  see  more  trips 
outside  the  neighborhood  to  reduce  the  Iso- 
lation and  give  the  children  a  greater  sense 
of  being  Clevelanders,  rather  than  only  chil- 
dren of  Hough. 

As  long  as  the  problems  of  the  Houghs  In 
America  remain  unsolved,  the  cities  of  this 
nation  are  in  deep  trouble. 

The  city  m  America  has  too  often  been 
an  environment  that  Is  inhospitable  to  the 
traditional  American  ethos.  The  fact  Is 
though  that  this  Is  a  nation  of  cities  and 
that  within  each  of  these  cities  there  are 
many  distinct  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  and 
It  Is  Just  as  clear  that  each  of  these  groups 
must  leam  to  live  together  or  forfeit  the 
promise  of  "America  the  Beautiful." 

It  U  to  the  cltlei  of  America  that  we  must 


demonstrate  tho  validity  of  the  proposition 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal — endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights — life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  that  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  every  man  is  an  Inherent 
concept. 

Most  of  those  who  have  glibly  proposed 
quick  and  easy  solutions  for  the  city's  prob- 
lems have  viewed  these  problems  from  afar. 
They  often  speak  from  the  platform  of  non- 
accountablllty  for  action. 

The  problems  of  the  ghetto  are  problems 
arising  out  of  poverty,  unemployment.  Isola- 
tion, Inadequate  housing,  overcrowding, 
family  disorganization,  and,  yes.  Inadequate 
schools. 

The  problems  are  manifested  by  relief  and 
low  average  Income,  by  unfamillarlty  with 
the  city  at  large  and  a  feeling  of  not  be- 
longing, by  deteriorated  and  dilapidated 
houses,  by  littered,  uncared  for  streets  and 
by  large  numbers  of  Idle  adults  and  young 
adults,  especially  men. 

The  crime  rate  Is  high.  Store  rooms  axe  de- 
serted and  boarded  up.  First-class  goods  and 
services  are  difficult  to  find.  The  businesses 
that  exist  are  mostly  marginal  operations. 

No  thoughtful  person  suggests  that  the 
schools  alone  can  solve  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto.  Likewise,  though.  It  Is  quite  obvious 
that  none  of  the  basic  problems  will  be  solved 
without  the  involvement  of  an  adequately 
supported,  revitalized  school  system. 

We  have  tried  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Instruction  in  each  of  our  Cleveland  schools, 
to  decrease  racial  Isolation  of  Cleveland 
children,  and  to  build  bridges  from  the 
school  to  the  Job  market.  It  Is  absolutely 
clear  that  the  schools  must  extend  further 
downward  through  programs  such  as  Head 
Start  and  further  upward  by  attracting  more 
adults  to  full-time  day  and  evening  high 
school  classes.  Llkevrtse,  the  schools  must 
stay  open  longer  hours  and  become  visible 
community  centers.  Summers  can  no  longer 
be  periods  of  Inactivity.  For  Instance,  In 
Cleveland  there  has  been  a  tenfold  expan- 
sion In  summer  programs  In  the  last  four 
years. 

In  1964  only  two  Cleveland  high  schools 
offered  vocational  courses.  Today  vocational 
courses  are  available  In  all  sixteen  of  our 
high  schools.  There  has  been  a  three  hundred 
percent  Increase  In  vocational  classes  during 
the  past  three  years.  We  have  found  In  Cleve- 
land that  the  dropout  rate  from  vocational 
courses  Is  significantly  less  than  for  students 
who  are  enrolled  In  general  education  courses 
at  the  high  school  level.  These  courses  must 
be  expanded  both  quaUtatlvely  and  quanti- 
tatively and  move  aggressively  into  providing 
the  greatest  Job  potential  for  our  students. 
We  have  estebllshed  a  prototype  Supple- 
mentary Educational  Center  where  children 
from  various  sections  of  the  city  come  to- 
gether dally  to  study  space,  the  heritage  of 
Cleveland,  and  good  music. 

In  Cleveland  schools  last  year  we  served 
11,261.486  cartons  of  milk  to  children  and 
2.428,102  hot  lunches  were  served  In  our  sec- 
ondary schools.  We  are  presently  planning  for 
the  expansion  of  the  federal  school  lunch 
program  to  our  elementary  schools. 

Last  year  we  opened  libraries  In  more  than 
one  hundred  of  our  elementary  schools  to 
bring  books  into  the  lives  of  city  children. 
In  the  field  of  curriculum  development, 
several  hundred  Cleveland  teachers  have  been 
working  on  projects  to  update  our  curricu- 
lum and  to  make  its  content  triUy  relevant. 
We  can  no  longer  adopt  textbooks  which  do 
not  depict  the  pluralistic  nature  of  the  Amer- 
ican society.  One  of  the  most  Important 
things  the  schools  can  do  Is  be  sure  that 
high  school  graduates  get  Jobs.  In  the  Cleve- 
land schools  there  is  a  special  Job  develop- 
ment service  for  Inner-clty  high  school  grad- 
uates which  over  the  past  two  years  has 
placed  ninety-five  percent  of  our  school  grad- 
uates who  want  to  begin  work  on  a  Job  with 
Cleveland  biislness  and  Industry.  The  co- 
operation of  Cleveland  business  and  Industry 
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has  been  exceptional  as  they  have  opened 
their  doors  to  give  the  most  disadvantaged 
youngster  real  opportunity.  Simultaneously, 
the  rate  of  college  admissions  among  Inner- 
city  graduates  has  been  increased  by  seventy- 
five  jiercent. 

A  thread  that  must  run  through  all  efforts 
to  improve  schools  Is  more  effective  com- 
munication. Parents  must  be  more  actively 
involved  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
Administrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  clerical 
workers,  and  custodial  employees  must  be 
aware  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  people 
in  the  communlUes  they  serve.  The  school 
can  no  longer  be  an  island  separate  from 
the  community  it  serves,  but  must  be  a 
center  of  activity,  conversation,  and  concern 
for  the  entire  community  family. 

The  decades  of  neglect,  of  abandonment,  of 
too  little  spread  too  thinly  have  accumulated 
awesome  deficits  which  cannot  be  overcome 
in  one  step.  Much  yet  needs  to  be  done.  A 
partial   list   of   some   programs   that   must 
either  be  established  or  expanded  in  every 
urban  center  would  include:  a  twelve  month 
school  year,  new  school  buildings  that  are 
attractive,   functional,   and   flexible;    bigger 
libraries  in  all  schools;  procedures  to  make 
the  new  technology  available  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children;  sex  education  in  elementary 
as  well  as  secondary  schools;  new  services  for 
the  physically  and  the  emotionally  handi- 
capped;   vastly    increased    health    services; 
large  scale  recreational  facilities  so  that  every 
child  can  walk  to  a  supervised  playground, 
gymnasium,  and  swimming  pool:  a  full-scale 
program  In  nutrition  including  breakfast  for 
the  inner-city  child;  massive  increases  in  vo- 
cational and  technical  courses  in  comprehen- 
sive high  schools:  new  work-study  cpportu- 
nltles;  financial  aid  for  the  high  school  grad- 
uate who  does  not  qualify  for  a  scholarship 
but  needs  assistance  to  go  to  college:  reha- 
bilitation opportunities  for  the  dropout  and 
the  potential  dropout:  new  partnerships  with 
industry  as  we  reclaim  the  dropout  and  pre- 
pare him  for  today's  Jobs  and  tomorrow's; 
expanded  follow-up  for  the  graduate:   adult 
education  classes  to  combat  Illiteracy   and 
to  update  Job  skills:   and  modern  manage- 
ment  techniques  In  the   operation   of   our 
schools. 

It  Is  not  right  that  In  America  there  should 
be  a  great  gap  between  what  Is  Invested  In 
the  education  of  the  child  of  despair  and  In 
that  of  the  child  of  affluence. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  determining  a  fair 
level  of  expenditure  to  support  the  education 
of  the  ghetto  child,  we  use  as  a  y.irdstlck 
the  amount  spent  on  educating  his  counter- 
part In  the  city's  mpst  advantaged  suburb. 
For  Cleveland,  the  application  of  this  stand- 
ard would  result  In  an  Increase  of  more  than 
$70,000,000  m  our  operating  budget. 

While  the  schools  of  the  Inner  city  must  be 
Improved,  there  must  also  be  simultaneous 
massive  action  on  other  fronts: 

New  Jobs  must  be  created  and  all  citizens 
must  have  unhampered   access   to  them. 

Plans  for  on-the-job  advancement  for  mi- 
nority group  workers  must  be  acceptM. 

The  concept  of  the  Plans  lor  Progress 
must  be  more  widely  accepted  and  more 
fully  Implemented. 

Government  agencies  must  be  examples  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  at  all  levels. 
In  the  field  of  housing,  the  subsidizing 
of  segregation  is  unacceptable.  Decent  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families  should  be  made 
available  In  all  sections  of  the  city  and  not 
merely  In  the  Inner-clty  areas. 

The  number  of  public  housing  units  needs 
to  be  greatlv  Increased  and  concepts  In  pub- 
lic housing  "that  will  provide  open  space  and 
attractiveness  ought  to  be  encouraged.  In  ad- 
dition, as  public  housing  estates  are  p'.anned, 
provision  must  be  made  for  school  sup- 
port. Currently  we  receive  only  $25  per  child 
Uvlng  In  public  hotislng.  Our  cost  per  child 
Is  $480. 
The  new  comprehensive  health  and  social 
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•ervloe  center  Idea  U  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. 

We  must  find  ways  to  create  In  the  Inner 
city  and  throughout  the  city  the  nelghborll- 
nees  of  small  town  America  augmented  by 
the  rich  array  of  health  and  welfare  services 
and  the  cultural  and  civic  resources  that  can 
only  be  developed  and  supported  In  the 
great  urban  center. 

Concern  for  people  must  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  political  subdivisions  and  all 
peraona  In  the  great  metropolitan  complex 
must  be  helped  to  see  themselves  as  fellow 
citizens,  each  respectful  of  the  rlghte  and  the 
dignity  of  the  other. 

As  we  move  toward  the  solution  of  our 
problems,  care  will  be  needed  to  avoid  the 
empire  building,  community  fracturing, 
agency  competitions,  and  duplication  of 
services  and  functions  that  have  caused  the 
failure  of  so  many  previous  projecte. 

If  our  efforte  tomorrow  are  to  be  more 
than  exercises  in  futility,  our  attention  and 
resources  must  be  directed  at  helping  people 
solve  their  problems,  rather  than  dissipated 
In  jurisdictional  squabbles  between  agencies. 

A  new  dimension  of  cooperation  among 
the  schools,  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  fed- 
eral government  must  be  developed.  The 
guldellaea  and  regulations  for  such  coop- 
erative .  ventures  must  be  flexible  enough 
and  realistic  enough  to  permit  the  delivery 
of  services  to  people  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

Just  one  year  after  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  filed  Ite  report,  we  have  seen 
both  signs  of  greater  hot>e  and  signs  of 
greater  despair.  Dr.  Martin  iTuther  King's 
dream  has  not  yet  been  realized,  but  there 
Is  a  growing  awareness  that  either  America 
will  exist  as  one  nation  which  will  be  a  fam- 
ily of  all  people  or  It  will  not  be  a  nation 
at  all. 

The  National  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders signaled  the  end  of  the  era  of  research, 
study,  and  analyses  and  one  would  hope 
that  now,  one  year  later,  the  nation  is  com- 
mitted to  moving  forthrlghtly  and  dramat- 
ically to  meet  the  needs  of  each  of  Its  citi- 
zens. 

As  we  approach  the  two-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  this  country,  we  shall  either  suc- 
ceed In  the  challenge  of  making  this  one 
nation  or  past  achlevemente  will  have  meant 
nothing. 


THE  NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  docu- 
mentation surrounding  the  citation  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Ouild  as  a  subver- 
sive organization  by  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  and  the  subsequent  rescinding 
of  the  designation  raises  serious  ques- 
tions of  aggravated  dereliction  of  duty  to 
Inform  our  citizenry  of  dangerous  Com- 
munist activity. 

The  then  U.S.  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell.  Jr.,  in  1953.  delivered  sev- 
eral public  addresses  stating: 

It  Is  because  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
National  Lawyers  Oulld  Is  at  present  a  Com- 
munist dominated  and  controlled  organiza- 
tion fully  committed  to  the  Conununlst 
Party  line  that  I  have  today  served  notice 
to  it  to  show  cause  why  It  should  not  be 
designated  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  of 
subversive  organizations. 

Subsequent  facts  are  found  in  footnote 
12  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Dombrowaki  v. 
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Pflster.  380  US.  479,  14  L.  Ed.  2d  22,  85 
S.Ct.  1116,AprU26.  IMS. 

The  provocative  question  remaining 
unanswered  is,  how  could  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell  be  so  sure  he  was  right 
while  his  successor.  Attorney  General 
William  P.  Rogers,  surrendered  Brown- 
ell's  stand  by  rescinding  the  order  and 
abandoning  any  action  to  retain  the  no- 
torious National  Lawyer's  Guild  on  the 
Attorney  General's  subversive  list. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
pertinent  data,  I  include  the  following 
documents  with  my  remarks:  Footnote 
12  from  Dombrowskl  against  Pflster; 
extracts  from  Brownell  speeches  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  AMVETS; 
Brownell  citation:  motion  to  dismiss 
William  P.  Rogers,  and  Guild  citation 
in  HCUA  Guide: 
I  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

No.  62,  October  term,  1964) 
Jamxs  a.  DoifBxowsKi  rr  al.,  Apfkllants,  v. 

JaMXS    H.    PnSTKX.    ETC.,    ET    AL. 

(On  Appeal  From  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  April 
26,  1985.) 

yooTifOTi  la 

1'  Although  we  hold  the  statute  void  on  Ite 
face,  Ite  application  to  the  National  Lawyers 
Oulld  Is  Instructive.  In  1958,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  rescinded  a 
proposal  to  designate  the  organization  as 
subversive.  His  proposal  was  made  under  re- 
vised regriiatlons.  promulgated  under  Execu- 
tive Order  10460  to  comply  with  Joint  Anti- 
Fascist,  estebllshlng  a  notice  and  hearing 
procedure  prior  to  such  designation  of  an 
organization.  18  Fed.  Reg.  2619:  see  1964 
Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney  General,  p.  14. 
The  Guild  brought  an  action  In  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  attacking 
the  Executive  Order  and  the  procedures.  A 
summary  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Attorney 
General  because  of  failure  to  exhaust  ad- 
ministrative remedies  was  sustained  on  ap- 
peal and  this  Court  denied  certiorari. 
National  Latoyers  Guild  v.  Bmtimell,  96  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  252,  225  F.  2d  553,  cert,  denied,  351 
U.S.  927.  After  a  Hearing  Officer  determined 
that  certain  Interrogatories  propounded  to 
the  Guild  should  be  answered,  the  Guild 
brought  another  action  In  the  District  Court. 
National  Lawyers  Guild  v.  Rogers.  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  1738-68.  filed,  July  2.  1958.  On 
September  11,  1958,  the  Attorney  General 
rescinded  the  proposal  to  designate  the  Guild, 
1958  Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney  General. 
p.  251.  On  September  12,  1958,  the  complaint 
was  dismissed  as  moot  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Attorney  General,  who  filed  a  motion  reciting 
the  rescission  and  stating  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  "concluded  that  the  evidence 
that  would  now  be  available  at  a  hearing  on 
the  merits  of  the  prop)osed  designation  falls 
to  meet  the  strict  standards  of  proof  which 
guide  the  determination  of  proceedings  of 
this  character."  The  present  federal  statutes 
provide  that  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  may  not  designate  an  organization 
as  a  Communist  front  without  first  accordln;; 
the  organization  the  procedural  safeguards  of 
notice  and  hearing.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950,  9  13,  64  Stat.  998,  50 
use.  I  792.  See  Communist  Party  v.  SACB. 
367U.S.  1. 

ExTKACTS  From  Aooaxsa  bt  ATTOtNXT  Ozn- 
EXAL  Brownell  Betorx  the  American  Bar 

Association,  August  27.  1953 

The  purpose  of  designating  an  organiza- 
tion as  subversive  Is  solely  to  alert  the  se- 
curity agencies  that  the  group  Involved  Is 
permeated  with  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers so  that  where  It  appears  that  a  gov- 
ernment employee  Is  a  member  this  factor 
may  he  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
whether  he  Is  a  security  risk. 
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The  designation  of  an  organisation  la  now 
preceded  by  the  moat  thorough  Investigation 
and  study  of  all  the  evidence.  Where  the 
evidence  Indicates  that  an  organization  la 
not  what  It  outwardly  claims  to  be.  but  Is 
In  fact  and  sympathy  aligned  with  the  Com- 
munist movement,  then  It  Is  my  responsi- 
bility as  Attorney  General  to  make  that  fact 
public.  Uninformed  loyal  citizens  must  have 
the  opportunity  of  disassociating  from  such 
groups  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  for  con- 
tinued activity  In  such  groups  may  render 
them  Ineligible  for  Government  employment. 
And  this  applies  to  every  type  of  organiza- 
tion. Lawyer  groups  have  not  been  exempt 
from  Infiltration  by  the  Communlate,  and 
where  this  has  occurred,  I  will  make  no  ex- 
ception for  them. 

We  have  been  studying  evidence  that  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  be  Included  In  the 
list  of  subversive  organizations.  Because  this 
oganlzatlon  originally  attracted  some  very 
well-known  and  completely  loyal  American 
citizens  Including  many  colored  members 
who  found  It  would  admit  them  (at  a  time 
when  our  American  Bar  Association  failed 
to  do  so),  I  have  conducted  the  study  with 
great  care.  I  am  now  prepared  to  make  this 
determination  public. 

It  has  been  clear  that  at  least  since  1946 
the  leadership  of  the  Oulld  has  been  In  the 
hands  of  card-carrying  Communists  and 
prominent  fellow  travellers.  On  every  major 
Issue  since  then  it  has  steadfastly  followed 
the  Party  line  and  Ite  programs  and  actions 
have  been  consistent  with  It.  excepting  only 
those  Issues  so  notorious  that  their  espousal 
would  too  clearly  demonstrate  the  Commu- 
nist control.  It  has  become  more  and  more 
the  legal  mouthpiece  for  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  members,  and  it  has  consist- 
ently opposed  all  laws  or  Investigations  which 
have  sought  to  curb  or  expose  Communist 
activity  in  the  United  Stetes. 

It  Is  because  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  Is  at  present  a  Com- 
munist dominated  and  controlled  organiza- 
tion fully  committed  to  the  Communist 
Party  line  that  I  have  today  served  notice 
to  it  to  show  cause  why  It  should  not  be 
designated  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  of 
subversive  organizations. 

Extract  From  Address  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  AMVETS,  Indianapolis,  Sep- 
tember 5.  1953. 

In  this  (loyalty)  security  program,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  required  to  maintain  a 
list  of  organizations  designated  as  subversive. 
The  purpose  is  solely  to  alert  the  various 
government  agencies  that  a  designated  or- 
ganization Is  permeated  with  Communists 
and  fellow-travelers.  Where  It  appears  that 
a  government  employee  Is  a  member  of  such 
an  organization,  this  factor  may  be  taken 
into  account  In  determining  whether  he  Is 
a  security  risk. 

Thorough  investigation  and  study  of  evi- 
dence precedes  the  designation  of  an  orga- 
nization. When  the  evidence  Indicates  that 
an  organization  is  In  fact  and  sympathy 
aligned  with  the  Communist  movement, 
then  it  is  my  responsibility  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  move  to  designate  It  as  subversive 
and  to  make  that  fact  public. 

Publication  of  the  fact  makes  It  possible 
for  uninformed  loyal  citizens  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  such  groups  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Continued  activity  In 
such  groups  could  render  them  Ineligible 
for  Government  employment. 

The  most  recent  group  upon  whom  notice 
of  proposed  designation  was  served  Is  the 
Natlcnal  Lawyers  Guild. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  at  least  since 
1946,  the  leadership  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Ouild  has  been  in  the  hands  of  card-carry- 
ing Communlste  and  prominent  fellow-trav- 
elers. It  has  become  more  and  more  the  legal 
mouthpiece  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Ite  members.  It  has  consistently  opposed  ell 
laws  or  Investigations  by   which   the  free- 
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dom-lovlng  people  of  this  country  have 
sought  to  curb  or  expose  Communlat  ac- 
tivity m  the  United  States. 

We  charge  that  the  Oulld  Is  dominated 
and  controlled  by  the  Communlste  and  fully 
committed  to  the  Communist  Party  line. 
Shortly  It  will  be  specifically  charged  that: 

(1)  The  GuUd  and  Ite  afllllated  chapters 
were  Initiated,  proposed  and  organized  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Oulld  and  Its  affiliated  chapters 
are  being  and  have  been  utilized  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  ite  members  to  indoctrinate 
members  of  the  legal  profession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  support  for  and  sympathy 
with  the  policies,  objectives  and  program  of 
the  Communist  Party,  and  thereby  to  serve  as 
the  legal  arm  of  the  Communist  Party. 

(3)  From  1946  untU  the  present,  the  Oulld 
and  Ite  affiliated  chapters  have  closely  fol- 
lowed. supi>orted,  and  paralleled  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  Communist  Party. 

(4)  From  1946  until  the  present,  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Oulld  and  its  affiliated  chap- 
ters have  substentlally  followed,  supported, 
and  paralleled  the  foreign  policy  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  when  in  confUct  with  that  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

(5)  From  1948  until  the  present,  the  exec- 
utive officers  or  persons  performing  the  duties 
of  executive  officers,  have  included  past  or 
present  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  Individuals  with  a  substantial  record  of 
Communist  front  membership  and  activity. 
Such  Individuals  have  directed,  supervised 
and  dominated  the  policies,  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

As  an  organization,  the  National  Lawyers 
Oulld  has  interceded  In  practically  every 
major  case  Involving  the  Communist  Party, 
Ite  officials  and  its  front  organizations.  In 
every  Instance,  these  Intercessions  were  on 
behalf  of  the  Communlste.  It  Interceded  for 
Oerhardt  Elsler,  Communist  international 
agent  convicted  of  passport  fraud  and  con- 
tempt of  Congress.  Elsler,  like  Thompson, 
was  one  of  those  who  fled  after  conviction. 
You  all  recall  his  spectacular  appearance  as 
a  stowaway  aboard  the  Polish  motorshlp 
Batory. 

To  name  a  few  more  cases  In  which  the 
Guild,  as  an  organization.  Interceded,  there 
was  that  of  Carl  Aldo  Marzanl,  who  was  con- 
victed of  concealing  Conununlst  affiliations 
while  employed  by  the  Federal  Government; 
John  Howard  Lawson  and  Dawson  Trumbo, 
Hollywood  screenwriters  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress;  disbarment  proceedings 
against  the  contemptuous  lawyers  who  repre- 
sented Party  leaders  In  Smith  Act  cases,  and 
the  case  of  the  atomic  spies,  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg. 

One  of  Ite  members  appeared  as  defense 
lawyer  for  Valentin  Gubitchev,  the  Russian 
charged  with  spying  against  the  United 
States  In  the  Judy  Ooplon  case.  This  member 
based  many  of  his  questions  on  notes  passed 
to  him  by  a  representative  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, who  was  sitting  at  his  side  during  the 
trial.  This  Rxisslan  official  was  the  Second 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy,  Yuri  Novlkov,  who 
in  January  of  this  year  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  State  Department  for  en- 
gaging In  Soviet  espionage  with  Otto  Verber 
and  Kurt  Ponger.  Both  Verber  and  Ponger 
subsequently  pleaded  guilty  to  espionage. 

I  would  like  also  to  give  some  examples  of 
how  the  Oulld  has  followed  the  Communist 
Party  line.  In  1950,  the  "Dally  Worker"  at- 
tacked the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
trial  of  a  school  teacher  accused  of  being  a 
Communist.  The  "Lawyers  Guild  Review"  re- 
ports a  resolution  by  the  Guild  deploring 
continued  attacks  upon  Intellectual  freedom 
of  studente  and  teachers. 

Over  the  years,  the  Communist  Party  has 
attacked  Mr.  Hoover  as  "chief  of  the  national 
thought  police,"  and  has  called  for  a  halt  to 
the  FBI's  efforte  to  fight  Commiuilsm.  In 
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resolutions  the  Guild  has  opposed  what  It 
called  the  Gestapo  activities  of  the  FBI  and 
demanded  removal  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

Following  the  Communist  line,  they  at- 
tacked contempt  citations  upon  the  con- 
temptuous Communist  leaders'  attorneys; 
various  committees  of  Congress  investigating 
Communism;  the  European  Recovery  Plan; 
the  Smith  Act  prosecutions;  the  non-Commu- 
nist affidavit  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act,  among  others. 

In  the  Matter  op  the  Proposed  Designa- 
tion   or    the    National    Lawyers    Guild 
Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10460 
To:  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

Please  take  notice  that  pursuant  to  Title 
28,  Chapter  I,  Part  41,  Section  41.1  et  seq. 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  with  re- 
spect to  notice,  hearing,  and  designation  of 
organizations  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
employee  security  program,  there  are  set 
forth  hereinafter  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  It  Is  proposed  to  designate  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  as  coming  within 
the  purview  of  Executive  Order  No.  10450  and 
Interrogatories  with  respect  thereto. 
statement  of  ghoxtnds 

(1)  The  National  Lawyers  Guild,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  NLO,  was  proposed 
and  Initiated  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Communist  Party  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
CP,  USA. 

(2)  The  NLO  has  been  utilized  by  the 
Commiuilst  Party  and  Communist  Party 
members  to  indoctrinate  members  of  the 
legal  profession  lor  the  purpose  of  securing 
support  for  and  sympathy  with  the  policies, 
objectives,  and  programs  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  to  serve  as  a  legal  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

(3)  From  1946  up  to  and  including  the 
date  of  this  statement,  the  NLO  has  sub- 
stantially followed,  supported  and  paralleled 
the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

(4)  From  1946  up  to  and  including  the 
date  of  this  statement,  the  NLG  has  sub- 
stantially followed,  supported  and  paralleled 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
when  m  conflict  with  that  of  the  USSR. 

(5)  The  membership,  officers  and  persons 
performing  the  duties  of  officers  In  the  NLG, 
do  Include  and  have  Included  persons  who 
were  and  are  acknowledged  leaders,  func- 
tionaries, officials  and  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  individuals  with  a  sub- 
stantial record  of  membership  In  or  activity 
on  behalf  of  organizations  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  Executive  Orders 
9835  and  10450.  From  1946  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  date  of  this  statement,  such  Individ- 
uals have  directed,  supervised  and  dominated 
the  policies,  programs  and  activities  of  the 
NLG. 

(6)  The  NLG  has  cooperated  with  and 
rendered  support  to  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  organizations  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  Executive  Orders  9835 
and  10450. 

(7)  Members  and  officials  of  the  NLG  were 
advised  by  a  nimiber  of  prominent  individ- 
uals who  have  resigned  from  the  NLG  that, 
at  least  since  1939,  the  Communist  Party  and 
Ite  members  were  seeking  to  dominate  the 
policies,  programs  and  activities  of  the  NLG. 
No  official  action  has  ever  been  taken  by  the 
NLG  to  prevent  such  domination  and  control 
by  the  Communist  Party  or  ite  members. 

(8)  The  programs,  policies  and  activities 
of  the  NLG,  since  ite  Inception,  have  been 
consistently  reported  with  approval  in  Com- 
munist publications  such  as  the  "Dally 
Worker",  "New  Masses",  and  "Political  Af- 
fairs". 

(9)  Financial  contributions  have  been 
solicited  or  received  by  the  NLG  from  organi- 
zations which  have  supported  the  CP,  USA, 
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from  Individuals  who  are  or  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  CP,  USA  and  from  the  CP,  USA. 

[Civil  acUon  No.  1738-58,  U.S.  District  Court 
for   the   District   of   Columbia,   Civil   Di- 
vision— Motion   of   defendant   William   P. 
Rogers  to  dismiss  the  complaint  as  moot) 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  Plaintiff,  v.  Wil- 
liam Pierce  Rogers,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Defendant 
The   plalnUff   herein,   a   voluntary   unin- 
corporated bar  association,  was  served  notice 
on  August  27,  1953,  that  the  then  Attorney 
General  proposed  to  designate  it  as  an  orga- 
nization coming  within  the  purview  of  Ex- 
ecuUve  Order  10450.  Thereafter,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1953  the  plaintiff  filed  notice  of  con- 
test.   On    November    17,    1953,    pursuant    to 
regulations    established    by    defendant,    the 
organization  was  served  with  a  Statement  cf 
Grounds  and  Interrogatories. 

Subsequently,  the  interrogatories  were 
amended  and  the  plaintiff  was  granted  en 
extension  of  time  In  which  to  answer.  Com- 
mencdng  on  November  30,  1953,  the  plaintiff 
instituted  a  protracted  legal  attack  on  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450  and  the  procedures 
promulgated  thereunder.  The  order  of  this 
Court  on  November  23,  1954  granting  the 
Government's  motion  for  summary  Jucig- 
ment  was  sustained  on  appeal  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  denied  plaintiff's  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  on  May  7,  1956  and  a 
petition  for  a  rehearing  thereon  was  cienied 
on  June  11,  1956. 

On  June  14,  1956,  the  plaintiff  filed  a  pur- 
ported reply  to  the  Statement  of  Grounds 
and  again  requested  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  withdraw  or  modify  many  of  the 
amended  Interrogatories.  A  public  hearing 
was  offered  the  plaintiff  and  a  hearing  offi- 
cer appointed  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  the  amended  Interrogatories.  The  hearing 
was  held  on  April  22,  1957,  and  after  the 
submission  of  briefs  by  parties,  the  hearing 
officer  submitted  his  recommended  decision 
to  the  Attorney  General  on  August  23,  1957. 
Exceptions  by  the  parties  were  filed  by  Oc- 
tober 8. 1957. 

After  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant  regarding  the 
status  of  the  case  the  present  action  was  filed 
on  July  2,  1958. 

This  Department  has  not  only  been  ac- 
tively considering  the  above  recommenda- 
tions of  the  hearing  officer,  but  also  reap- 
praising the  entire  case  In  view  of  the  non- 
availability, due  to  death  or  other  causes, 
of  some  of  the  witnesses  considered  impor- 
tant to  establishing  the  Statement  of 
Grounds.  However,  a  history  of  nearly  five 
years  of  Judicial  and  administrative  proceed- 
ings has  made  a  summary  decision  impos- 
sible. There  Is  Insufficient  foundation  for 
the  plaintiff's  allegation  In  the  complaint 
that  the  defendant  has  unreasonably  delayed 
disposition  of  this  matter,  as  a  reference  to 
the  record  herein  indicates  any  delay  In 
reaching  a  hearing  on  the  merlte  of  this 
matter  Is  largely  due  to  procedures  pursued 
by  plaintiff. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  case  has 
been  completed  and  the  defendant  has  con- 
cluded that  the  evidence  that  would  now 
be  available  at  a  hearing  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  designation  falls  to  meet  the 
strict  standards  of  proof  which  guide  the 
determination  of  proceedings  of  this  charac- 
ter. Accordingly,  the  defendant  has  rescind- 
ed the  proposed  designation  of  the  plaintiff 
under  Executive  Order  No.  10450  and  has  so 
notified  the  plaintiff  In  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 11.  1958  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  A. 

Wherefore  the  defendant  prays  the  Court 
to  dismiss  plaintiff's  complaint  as  moot. 
Oran  H.  Waterman, 
Anthony  F.  Cafferky, 
DfiWmr  White, 
Attorneys.   Department   of  Justice,  At- 
torneys for  Defendant. 
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Oxnsi  TO  SmviuiTS  Oioahisations 
Am  Pttblicatioks 

•  •  •  •  • 

NATIOITAL    LAWTXma   OTTILO 

1.  Cited  u  a  CoDununir.  front.  (Sp«clAl 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  Houm 
Report  1311  on  the  CIO  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, March  29,  1944.  p.  149.) 

2.  Cited  as  a  Communist  front  whlcb  "Is 
the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Its  front  organizations,  and  controlled 
unions"  and  whlcb  "since  Its  Inception  has 
never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Individual  mem- 
bers thereof.  Including  luiown  espionage 
agents."  (Committee  on  Un- American  Activi- 
ties, House  Report  3123  on  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild.  September  21,  1960,  originally  re- 
lated September  17.  1950.) 

3.  "To  defend  the  cases  of  Communist  law- 
breakers, fronts  have  been  devised  making 
special  appeals  In  behalf  of  dvll  liberties 
and  reaching  out  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Communist  Party  Itself.  Among  these  or- 
ganizations are  the  •  •  •  National  Lawyers 
OuUd.  When  the  Communist  Party  Itself  Is 
under  flre  theae  offer  a  bulwark  of  protec- 
tion." (Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
tbe  SepAte  Judiciary  Committee.  Handbook 
for  Am^C^pans,  S.  Doc.  117,  AprU  23,  10SS.  p. 
»1.) 


STATEMENT  OP  ZIVORAD  KOVA- 
CEVIC.  SECRETARY  GENERAL, 
LEAGUE  OP  YUGOSLAV  CITIES. 
BELGRADE,  YUGOSLAVXA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PCNNSTLVANXA 

m  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
CoNCREssioNAL  RECORD  the  excellent 
statement  made  by  Zivorad  Kovacevic  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Panel  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  Pebruary. 

Mr.  Kovacevic  serves  as  the  Secretary 
General  to  the  League  of  Yugoslav  Cities, 
in  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia.  He  Is  editor  in 
chief  of  the  review  Opstina — Munici- 
pality— and  author  of  numerous  articles 
and  papers  in  the  field  of  local  govern- 
ment, urban  problems,  and  public 
administration. 

The  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee was  pleased  to  welcome  Mr. 
Kovacevic  as  guest  panelist  for  the 
panel's  meeting  on  science,  technology, 
and  the  cities.  His  presentation  is  out- 
standing and  deserves  wide  circulation 
in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statiuxnt  or  Zivobad  KovAcevic,  SEcazTAST 

GcifXRAi,,  League  or  Yugoslav  CrriES.  Bel- 

CaAOE.    YUGOSIJIVIA 

Dr.  Kovacevic.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  dlstlnguUhed 
guests.  It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  yotir  deliberations.  May  I  stress 
at  the  very  beginning  how  valuable  and 
thoughtful  Is  the  manner  of  this  committee, 
which  has  been  practiced  already  for  10 
years,  to  select  the  most  Important  problems 
facing  not  only  this  country  but  the  whole 
world  community,  and  to  discuss  them  to- 
gether with  a  permanent  panel  composed 
of  outstanding  scholars  and  with  guest  pan- 
elists from  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

This   very   pracUce  Is  a   reflection  of  an 
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urgent  need  for  an  organic  link,  an  imder- 
standlng  and  Influence  between  science  and 
politics,  between  scientific  and  professional 
communities  and  the  Government — partic- 
ularly its  policymaking  legislative  branch. 

If  I  have  understood  my  task  correctly,  It 
is  not  to  pass  Judgment  or  draw  conclusions. 
I  would  not  even  presume  to  do  so  before  a 
gathering  of  such  prominent  experts,  coming 
from  regions  whlcb  have  long  since  passed 
the  stages  of  urt>an  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment that  my  countcy  is  currently  going 
through. 

Neither  will  I  attempt  to  sum  up  the 
whole  discussion.  Instead,  I  should  like  to 
point  to  and  conunent  upon  some  crucial 
questions  discussed  here  whlcb.  In  my  opin- 
ion, deserve  our  full  attention. 

The  first  Is:  To  what  extent  are  we  able 
to  forecast  future  changes,  and  on  that  basis 
to  plan  and  actively  Influence  further  devel- 
opments? 

It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  tbe  fairly  elaborate  methodology  of  pre- 
diction affords  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
tbe  future  for  whlcb  we  are  planning.  But 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  analysis  of  devel- 
opment and  general  trends  can  help  us  a 
great  deal  in  finding  our  bearings.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  mere  extrapola- 
tion of  past  tendencies  would  present  an 
oversimplified  and  even  dangerous  method, 
in  view  of  the  qualitative  changes  that  fu- 
ture development  will  certainly  bring. 

It  Is  also  true,  although  it  makes  It  para- 
doxical: We  can  better  rely  on  global,  long- 
term  and  quaUtatlve  estimates — and  they 
are  even  more  valuable  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  general  planning  conception — than  on 
attempts  of  a  quantitative  assessment  of 
future  phenomena,  even  for  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  The  further  one  goes 
down  Into  partial  breakdown  of  each  variable. 
the  more  the  unpredictability  Increases. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  of  tbe  clearly  dlscem- 
able  tendencies  of  future  development.  In 
the  near  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  most  advanced  so- 
cieties, and  first  of  all  this  country,  will  be 
general  or  almost  universal  urbanization,  the 
prevalence  of  automation  In  Industry,  and 
a  revolution  in  the  system  of  information. 
These  characteristics  mark  the  advent  of  the 
"post  Industrial  society."  to  use  the  term 
coined  by  Daniel  Bell.  This  Is  an  Important 
qualitative  change. 

First.  Instead  of  the  physical  expansion  of 
productive  capacities,  the  basic  factor  of 
progress  will  become  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  expansion  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  production  of  technological  innova- 
tions. 

Second,  the  greater  part  of  economic  activ- 
ity will  be  transferred  to  the  service  sector, 
which  means  vital  changes  In  employment 
patterns.  The  domain  of  public  services  and 
public  Investments  will  assume  primacy. 

Third,  the  difference  between  Intellectual 
and  manual  labor  will  disappear,  or  at  least 
be  drastically  reduced.  However,  not  by  a 
rapprochement,  but  by  the  abolition  of  rou- 
tine work.  Until  now  creative  work  has  been 
for  the  most  part  the  privilege  of  the  Intellec- 
tual elite. 

In  the  post-Industrial  society.  It  will  be 
possible  to  turn  over  all  routine  work,  both 
manual  and  Intellectual,  to  machines.  Man 
will  retain  all  the  nonroutine  Jobs,  manual 
and  Intellectual.  Consequently  the  conditions 
for  creative  work  social  and  cultural  activity, 
win  be  dominant  In  the  coming  era.  and  It  Is 
in  keeping  with  such  criteria  and  such  a  way 
of  life  and  work  that  the  cities  must  be 
organized. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  these  changes 
may  already  be  predicted  with  considerable 
accuracy:  The  Increase  of  social  and  physical 
mobility,  of  leisure,  of  recreation  and  sec- 
ondary dwellings,  the  development  of  the  liv- 
ing and  working  cycle  within  considerably 
broader  special  limits,  et  cetera. 
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Therefore  we  may  expect,  as  Dr.  Revelle 
noted,  that  some  traditional  functions  of  the 
cities  win  be,  and  have  already  been,  steadily 
decreasing  in  Importance,  such  as  the  cities 
being  the  centers  of  manufacture,  of  trade, 
of  transportation  and  even  of  finance.  Tbe 
major  role  will  not  be  that  of  processing  or 
exchanging  goods,  but  rather  that  of  ex- 
changing information. 

If  one  looks  in  that  way,  the  widespread 
use  of  checks  and  credit  cards  Is  more  the 
exchange  of  information  about  money,  than 
an  exchange  of  money  itself.  These  tenden- 
cies must  also  Infiuence  the  future  pattern 
of  city  location  and  of  the  whole  city  pltm- 
nlng. 

In  connection  with  the  first  question,  we 
might  note  the  following:  We  are  planning 
and  building  static,  stable  and  lasting  struc- 
tures for  a  society  which  Is  constantly  and 
rapidly  changing.  Are  we  thus  making  choices 
for  future  generations  which  may  well  have 
different  needs,  a  different  scale  of  social 
and  cultural  values? 

The  superiority  of  an  urban  environment, 
precisely  the  large  city — and  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced of  their  superiority  In  spite  of  grow- 
ing fears  that  most  of  the  cities  wUI  ulti- 
mately stifle  and  dehumanize  us — all  lies  In 
the  greatly  Increased  freedom  of  choice  and 
opportunity  as  regards  work,  social  contacts, 
assortment  of  goods  and  services,  education, 
culture  and  recreatlonsU  activity.  Therefore 
we  must  establish  the  conditions  Insuring 
that  these  values  become  a  still  more  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  highly  advanced  urban 
environment. 

In  other  words,  freedom  of  choice  must  be 
planned. 

Do  not  the  present  plans  tend  to  be  too 
much  all-embracing,  too  rigid  and  unneces- 
sarily detailed?  Is  not  everything  In  our 
plans  too  clearly  defined,  with  too  little  left 
to  the  future,  to  the  unknown  and  to  the 
choice  of  the  coming  generations  who  will  be 
bringing  new  experiences  and  establishing 
new  domains  of  values  and  of  life  Itself  7 

This  Is  why  planning  should  be  flexible 
and  open-minded.  In  fact,  by  planning  we 
should  not  attempt  to  solve  future  prob- 
lems, but  to  react  today  In  a  manner  which 
still  leaves  a  certain  amount  of  option  open — 
that  Is,  not  to  plan  a  city  but  moving  con- 
tinuum, a  process  In  the  sense  of  dynamic 
systems  and  structiires. 

The  third  question  not  much  discussed 
here  refers  to  our  attitude  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  spiritual,  cultural  and  physical  con- 
tinuity with  the  past,  while  planning  for 
tbe  future.  It  Is  certain  that  past  develop- 
ment largely  determines  future  progress, 
often  In  such  a  manner  that  It  sets  almost 
Insurmountable  obstacles  In  the  way  of  an 
adjustment  to  new  functions — for  Instance, 
rapid  transit  transportation. 

But  this  heritage  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  noblest  challenges  to  the  city  of  the 
future. 

The  urban  creations  must  over  p>ass  the 
momentary  utilitarian  purpose  that  moti- 
vates them.  This  Is  the  lesson  we  should 
learn  from  our  ancestors.  The  city  Is  the 
environment  In  which  the  highest  values  of 
man's  spirit  are  reproduced.  These  beauties 
and  monuments  and  symbols,  which  were 
defended  here  by  Congressman  f^ilton,  make 
people  happier  and  give  them  a  sense  of  Iden- 
tification with,  a  pride  of  and  a  loyalty  to 
the  city.  They  help  the  people  to  like  the 
city  as  a  natural  and  healthy  environment 
to  live  In,  and  not  only  to  bear  It  as  an  office 
and  service  center. 

Tbe  next  question  Is:  Can  we  assure  the 
neceMary  comprehensiveness  of  approach  to 
planning  In  an  age  of  Increasing  specializa- 
tion? 

Modern  technology  requires  Increasingly 
specialized  study  In  dealing  with  the  Indi- 
vidual problems  and  domains  of  activity. 
Education,  tbe  organization  of  research  work 
and  the  very  methodology  of  planning  are 
adjusted  accordingly. 
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However,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Vlnk  at  tbe  Unit- 
ed Nations  seminar  held  2  years  ago  In  Am- 
sterdam on  "Tbe  Future  Patterns  and 
Forms  of  Urban  Settlements,"  this  Is  Im- 
posing a  danger  to  our  very  progress.  He 
said,  "We  are  digging  ourself  In,  and  our 
boles  are  getting  so  deep  that  we  are  losing 
sight  of  what  others  are  doing.  In  many 
cases  we  do  not  even  understand  their  vo- 
cabulary." 

It  Is  however  likely  that  the  very  tech- 
nological revolution  will  call  forth  an  In- 
verse tendency:  a  break  with  traditional,  nar- 
row specialization  which  Inevitably  leads  to 
partial  optimization  of  Individual  functions. 
This  means  that  scholars  with  a  more  gen- 
eralized knowledge  will  again  be  needed. 
More  than  that,  the  emphasis  should  be  put 
on  the  Integration  of  specialists  themselves 
and  their  speclaltiee  In  general. 

One  view  cannot  suffice  In  Itself,  nor  can 
one  function — not  even  such  significant 
ones  as  transportation  or  housing — become 
all-Important,  and  no  discipline  can  pre- 
sume to  be  all-embracing.  The  focus  on  man 
as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  planning  pre- 
cludes In  principle  a  fragmentary  and  iso- 
lated approach.  However,  educational  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  have  failed  to  take  this 
consideration  Into  account.  As  stated  In  the 
Declaration  of  Deloe:  "They  have  dealt  with 
parts  of  man — his  health,  his  nutrition,  his 
education — not  with  the  whole  man,  not  with 
tbe  man  in  the  community." 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Doxladls  and  his  eklstlcs 
as  an  overall  science  of  human  settlements 
offer  the  right  answer,  primarily  as  an  ap- 
proach. The  problem  Is  not  one  dimensional. 
Just  one  of  many  problems  facing  us  today. 
Tbe  whole  of  our  life  Is  at  stake,  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  future  of  our  children.  Therefore,  It 
may  not  be  observed,  analyzed,  attacked  and 
solved  partially.  We  need  an  overall  synthetic, 
should  I  say  a  phUosophlcal  approach. 

However,  one  wltnessess  everywhere  a  com- 
plete functional  separatism  In  governmental, 
planning  and  scientific  orientation  and  or- 
ganization. It  was  properly  stressed  here  that 
the  planning  practices  are  heavily  physical- 
design  oriented,  and  social  scientists  have 
never  been  able  to  match  well  with  tbe  physi- 
cal planners.  We  need  Instead  a  social  and 
societal  planning  In  the  sense  that  John 
Dyckman  sp>oke  about  It — social  engineering 
and  social  technology,  as  Mr.  Michael  stressed 
yesterday — maybe  even  a  synthesizing  pro- 
fession of  planning  of  total  environment.  We 
need  not  only  Interagency  cooperation  on  all 
levels,  but  also  broader  national  and  social 
goals  defined. 

This  leads  us  to  another  aspect  of  the  same 
problem.  The  relationship  between  cen- 
tralized and  decentralized  functions  in  the 
sphere  of  planning.  In  other  words,  how  to 
reconcile  the  needs  for  broadly  based  uni- 
form policies  and  action  on  a  national  and 
regional  scale  with  democratic  planning,  the 
Inevitable  adjustments  required  by  local  en- 
vironments, and  giving  the  citizens  an  op- 
portunity to  Influence  decisively  tbe  process 
of  planning. 

In  Yugoslavia  we  are  faced  with  a  very  real 
problem — how  to  assure  the  necessary  co- 
ordination of  policy  and  action  and  decision- 
making concerning  matters  of  common  In- 
terest for  the  whole  country,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  broadest  centralization  of  func- 
tions and  vigorous  local  autonomy.  It  seems 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  make  certain  general 
decisions  and  to  chart  the  basic  lines  of  de- 
velopment policy  on  a  broader  national  plan. 
This  may  be  true,  for  example,  of  the  loca- 
tion of  power  sources  and  national  highways, 
large-scale  urban  renewal  programs  In  this 
country,  or  the  subsidizing  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  as  well 
as  a  certain  system  for  the  coordination  of 
national  policy  and  individual   programs. 

The  need  for  some  decisions  within  a 
broader  framework  should  not  affect  the 
role  of  the  municipality  and  tbe  value  of  lo- 
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cal  government.  There  Is  a  close  Intercon- 
nection between  democracy  and  the  Indus- 
trial-urban way  of  life.  Through  the  demo- 
cratic process,  the  contrasting  views  and  In- 
terests of  experts,  politicians,  and  the  In- 
dividual strata  of  the  population  are  har- 
monized and  Integrated. 

There  is  no  solution  that  Is  so  sdentl- 
flcally  well  founded,  or  any  decision  that  is 
so  pollticaUy  opportune  that  It  could  and 
should  be  reached  outside  of  this  process, 
or  eventually  substituted  for  It.  That,  at  the 
same  time,  gives  a  realistic  dimension  to  all 
of  our  plans  and  beautiful  conceptions. 

The  increasingly  conspicuous  need  for 
more  broadly-based  planning  raises  the  next 
question  of  an  adequate  political  territorial 
structure  of  government.  Namely,  one  may 
well  ask  whether  the  development  of  cities, 
the  creation  of  urban  regions  and  the  need 
of  regional  planning  have  not  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  present  often  extremely  frag- 
mentary Btructiire  of  government. 

The  regional  approach  and  use  of  rare 
technical  means  are  feasible  only  in  com- 
munities of  a  certain  minimum  size— one 
could  say  considerably  larger  than  most  of 
the  38,000  French  municipalities  or  100,000 
units  of  government  In  this  country. 

We  cannot  have  one  scale  for  the  com- 
munity Itself  and  the  other  for  the  govern- 
mental, problem-solving  machinery.  This 
machinery  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end 
in  Itself.  We  have  to  change. 

The  fractlonlzatlon  of  governmental  Juris- 
diction preserves  the  old  approaches  and 
leads  to  Inadequate  solutions.  Congressman 
Podell  properly  pointed  out  that  the  problem 
transcends  the  city  Itself.  Everybody  must 
support  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities — suburban  dwellers  Included — recog- 
nizing the  cities  as  central  function  nodes  of 
an  urban  system  net. 

The  problem  is  not  easy  to  solve  primarily 
because  of  many  vested  Interests,  but  it  Is  a 
needed  prerequisite  to  further  action.  Of  the 
many  solutions,  one  In  my  opinion  deserves 
particular  attention:  that  Is  a  kind  of  fed- 
eration of  local  government  on  a  metropoli- 
tan level  with  a  distribution  of  duties  ac- 
cording to  the  hierarchy  of  functions.  In  this 
respect.  Yugoslavia  with  only  500  munic- 
ipalities. Is  in  a  better  situation  and  rep- 
resents undoubtedly  an  exception  In  Europe. 
As  a  rule  the  municipality  In  my  country 
consists  of  a  city  with  its  environs,  so  that 
urban  sprawl  did  not  exceed  administrative 
limits,  which,  of  course,  considerably  facili- 
tates planning  and  development  control.  As 
the  municipalities  are  fairly  large,  they  are 
divided  Into  neighborhood  units  as  local 
governing  communities,  through  which  the 
citizens  deal  with  their  everyday  needs  and 
Influence  the  policy  of  the  m\inictpalltles. 
These  neighborhoods  should  also  be  the  basic 
units  of  urban  planning;  that  is,  to  provide 
for  the  most  Important  Joint  facilities  and 
Institutions — the  elementary  schools,  out- 
patient clinics,  the  most  Important  shops, 
et  cetera. 

Many  of  our  cities  have  had  Interesting 
results  In  this  respect.  But  the  other  group 
of  planners  considers  that  the  rigorous  ap- 
plication of  this  concept  could  actually 
limit  the  freedom  of  choice,  which  certainly 
goes  beyond  the  neighborhood  unit.  Any- 
how, the  drafting  of  a  well-founded  priority 
list  of  needs  to  be  satisfied,  beginning  with 
the  neighborhood  unit  to  the  urban  region 
(conurbation)  is  certainly  an  important 
problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  even  the  national 
framework  Is  always  broad  enough  for  polit- 
ical aeclsionmaking,  particularly  In  Europe. 
This  Is  why  an  institutionalized  political  su- 
perstructure like  the  Common  Market  is  be- 
coming necessary. 

One  of  the  key  problems  of  a  statistical 
nature  in  decisionmaking  is  a  profitability 
of  Investments  In  urban  development  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  national  economy. 
At  the  aforementioned  seminar  In  Amster- 
dam, the  point  was  strongly  made  that  ex- 
penditure on  urban  infrastructure  was  a 
sound  economic  investment,  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  such,  rather  than  as  a  social 
provision  which  brought  a  few  economic 
benefits. 

This  Is  not  only  wishful  thinking,  but  also 
largely  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Alen  Camp- 
bell, the  American  political  scientist,  corrobo- 
rates this  view  with  data  showing  that  the 
expenditures  of  local  governments  represent 
the  most  dynamic  sector  of  the  entire  U.S. 
economy,  both  public  and  private. 

However,  even  if  it  is  true  that  the  billions 
spent  on  urban  development  In  the  future 
are  sound  Investments,  the  question  may 
certainly  be  raised  whether  the  present  gen- 
eration should  also  pay  for  things  that  fu- 
ture even  more  affluent  generations  may  re- 
quire. If  lack  of  capital  or  the  fear  of  placing 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  present  urban  popu- 
lation should  tend  to  restrict  heavy  Invest- 
ment, then  a  possible  answer  might  be  the 
reserving  of  certain  areas  for  future  needs. 
These,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  a  few  questions 
that  seemed  to  me  particularly  Important  In 
the  panel  meeting.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
questions  of  equal  Importance.  I  leave  them 
generously  to  Mr.  Mlchaells.  and  hope  he  will 
deal  also  with  those  I  have  raised  today. 

It  has  taken  200,000  years  for  humanity  to 
reach  Its  first  billion  and  only  100  years  for 
the  second.  The  world  population  today  is 
3.7  billion  and  It  is  expected  that  this  num- 
ber will  be  between  6  and  7  billion  in  the 
year  2000.  If  the  trend  continues  the  world 
population  will  be  doubled  In  the  next  10 
years. 

This  presents  a  challenge  that  Is  unprece- 
dented In  tJie  history  of  mankind.  But  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  none  of 
these  challenges  are  beyond  our  capacity  to 
respond.  Today  much  depends  upon  us.  We 
find  ourselves  In  front  of  the  decisive  choice. 
We  have  to  formulate  the  strategy  and  create 
perspectives  for  the  future.  The  time  is  short, 
the  future  so  near,  and  the  future  genera- 
tions are  already  with  us. 

The  natural  environment  will  not  be  able 
to  survive  any  more  without  positive  action 
which  would  safeguard  It.  The  limitation  of 
living  space  of  our  time  Imposes  the  process 
of  active,  continuous  planning.  The  success 
of  this  planning,  for  man,  from  man,  and 
now  already  for  their  descendants,  could 
open  the  way  into  a  new  urbanized  society, 
the  society  of  peace. 


CHIEF  RAYMOND  SICKELS  RETIRES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  era 
when  our  police  are  too  often  the  unjust 
targets  of  insults,  it  is  a  welcome  change 
to  have  a  policeman  justly  honored. 

Tlius  it  is  that  I  was  gratified  when 
the  Kensington,  N.Y..  village  board  of 
trustees  and  many  community  residents 
joined  recently  to  honor  Chief  Raymond 
Sickels,  who  retired  after  31  years  of 
sei-vice  In  Kensington. 

On  the  occasion  of  Chief  Sickels  re- 
tirement Kensington  Mayor  Samuel  D. 
Bass,  presented  the  chief  with  a  certifi- 
cate: 

In  grateful  acknowledgment  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  distinguished  service  and  sacri- 
ficing efforts  In  behalf  of  the  community  and 
Invaluable  contribations  to  the  welfare  of 
tbe  Village. 
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As  a  Koislngton  resident  I  would  have 
been  present  myself  to  honor  Chief 
Slckels  were  It  not  necessary  for  me  to 
be  In  Washington.  Having  lived  In  the 
community  for  many  years  I  know  of  the 
great  and  continuing  service  provided  by 
Chief  SlckeU. 

It  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  thou- 
sands of  local  police  officials  across  the 
country  are  deserving  of  recogriltlon  such 
as  that  bestowed  on  Chief  Slckels.  The 
retiring  chief  Is  himself  a  symbol  of  the 
type  of  responsible,  able  and  selfless  serv- 
ice provided  by  policemen  throughout  the 
country. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  In  ac- 
knowledging the  fine  service  provided  by 
local  police  forces  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  epitomized  by  Chief  Raymond 
Slckels. 


THE  BLACK  REVOLUTION  AND  THE 
JEWISH  QUESTION 


HON;..itENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOU3B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  disturbed  at  the  outbreak  of 
"hate  broadcasts"  and  the  spread  of 
"hate  literature."  Our  society — pluralistic 
and  democratic — Is  based  on  the  ability 
of  groups  with  widely  different  cultural 
and  religious  beliefs  to  live  together 
peacefully.  When  this  mutual  respect 
breaks  down,  the  very  foundation  of  our 
society  Is  threatened. 

An  article  by  Earl  Raab.  appearing  In 
the  January  1969  Issue  of  Commentary 
magazine,  provides  excellent  background 
to  the  forces  behind  Negro  anti-Semi- 
tism— an  ominous  challenge  to  the  via- 
bility of  our  democratic  process. 
^  The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

The  BuicK  RzTOLunoN  ano  the  JcwtsM 

Qttzstion 

(By  Earl  R&ab) 

(Nor. — Earl  Raab  Is  executive  director  of 
the  Jewlsb  Community  Relations  Council  of 
San  Pranclaco  He  bas  taugbt  at  the  Unlver- 
alty  of  California  and  San  PrancUco  State 
College,  and  baa  written  widely  on  iMues  of 
Intergroup  relations.) 

About  a  balf-century  ago.  Louis  Marshall, 
the  eminent  constitutional  lawyer  wbo  was 
also  president  of  the  American  Jewlsb  Com- 
mittee, said  firmly:  "We  do  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  Jewish  Question  In  the  United 
States."  That  distasteful  phrase.  "The  Jewish 
Question."  evoked  the  European  model:  the 
political  uses  pf  antl-Semltlsm.  Marshall 
made  the  statement  precisely  because  he  saw 
that  the  Jewish  Question  In  the  political 
sense  was  coming  alive  tn  the  United  States. 
It  did.  and  preoccupied  the  domestic  Jewish 
consciousness  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century. 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  there 
has  been  no  serious  trace  of  political  antl- 
Semltlsm  In  America.  Any  suggestion  today 
that  "It  could  happen  here."  has  had  an 
antique  Savor  and  would  be  widely  branded 
as  phobic,  paranoid,  and  even  amusing. 
There  Is  the  old  Joke  about  three  men  who 
were  asked  to  write  an  essay  about  the  ele- 
phant. The  Englishman  wrote  on  "The  Ele- 
phant and  the  British  Empire."  the  French- 
man on  "The  Elephant  and  Love-Maklng," 
the  Jew  on  "The  Elephant  and  the  Jewish 
QuesUon."  But  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  Jewish  QuesUon,  and  If  the  subject 
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of  the  essay  were  Western  democracy  Instead 
of  elephanu,  the  Joke  woukl  no  longer  be  a 
Joke.  The  potential  for  poUUcal  antl-Seml- 
tlsm. aside  from  Its  special  Interest  to  Jews, 
turns  out  to  be  a  particularly  useful  vantage 
point  from  which  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
general  society.  And  responsible  people  are 
again  having  to  deny  nervously  that  there  Is 
a  Jewish  Question  in  America.  The  American 
Jewish  community's  concern  with  Its  own 
security  may  be  coming  full  circle. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  I  to  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n,  the  American  Jew's 
defense  efforts  were  Increasingly  keyed  to 
political  anU-SemltUm,  as  dlaUnct  from 
garden-variety  discrimination.  Political  antl- 
Semltlsm  may  be  defined  as  the  attempt  to 
establish  the  corporate  Jew  as  a  generalized 
public  menace,  the  implication  being  that 
some  offlcUl  public  remedy  Is  called  for.  The 
same  distinction  has  been  made  between 
"obJecUre"  and  "subjecUTe"  anU-Semltlam, 
"concrete"  and  "abstract"  antt-Semltlsm. 
and  the  real  Jew  and  the  mythical  Jew  as 
target.  But  by  whatever  namea.  and  what- 
eTer  the  relationship  between  the  two  kinds 
of  antl-Semltlsm.  Jews  know  the  difference. 
Not  getting  a  particular  Job  is  one  thing.  A 
pogrom  Is  another. 

Political  antl-Semltlsm  did  not  become  se- 
rious In  America  until  about  1930.  In  that 
year  the  staid  Christian  Science  Monitor  car- 
ried a  lead  editorial  entlUed  "The  Jewish 
Peril."  A  few  years  later,  a  book  called  The 
International  Jew:  The  World's  Foremost 
Problem  had  a  run  of  half  a  million  copies. 
The  articles  In  that  book — "The  Scope  of 
JewUh  DlcUtorsblp  In  America."  "Rule  of 
Jewish  KehlUa  Grips  New  York."  and  "How 
the  JewUh  Song  Trust  Makes  Tou  Sing"— 
and  many  others  of  a  similar  bent  had  al- 
ready received  wide  distribution  In  Henry 
Ford's  national  newspaper.  And  Henry  Ford. 
It  must  be  recaUed.  was  not  a  Los  Angeles 
maU-order  crackpot.  In  1933,  at  the  height 
of  his  antl-Semltlsm  fulmlnatlons.  Collier's 
reported  that  he  led  all  other  possible  can- 
didates. Including  the  Incumbent  President, 
m  Its  national  Presidential  preference  poll. 
Other  straw  polls  agreed.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
back  Ford  for  that  office.  The  KKK  during 
the  same  period  had  a  membership  which 
blanketed  at  least  a  quarter  of  all  white  Prot- 
estant families  In  America.  And  at  one  point 
In  the  1930's.  someone  IdenUfied  about  150 
organizations  whoae  primary  business  was 
the  promotion  of  poUUcal  antl-Semltlsm. 
Father  Coughlln.  who  reprinted  the  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon  In  his  national  news- 
paper, had  a  regular  radio  audience  of  mil- 
lions. 

To  these  seemingly  mass  assignations  with 
antl-Semltlsm,  the  organized  Jewish  com- 
munity responded  with  a  program  based  on 
the  Image-of-the-Jew  theory  of  antl-Seml- 
tlsm. At  the  national  B'nal  B'rlth  convention 
In  1930.  Slgmund  Livingston  said  that  the 
necessity  was  "to  educate  the  great  mass  In 
the  truth  concerning  the  Jew  and  to  de- 
molish the  foibles  and  Actions  that  now 
are  part  of  the  mental  picture  of  the  Jew  In 
the  public  mind."  The  Jewish  community 
mounted  what  must  certainly  have  been  one 
of  the  most  prolific  mass  educational  pro- 
grams of  all  time.  Yet  antl-Semltlc  activity 
and  popular  support  of  avowed  anti-Semites 
were  at  their  height  when  summarily  cut  off 
by  America's  bitter  embroilment  with  the 
world's  arch  anti-Semite. 

A  few  short  years  later.  America  seemed 
to  emerge  from  the  war  as  a  nation  In  which 
the  Jewish  Question  was  miraculously  dead. 
American  Jews,  of  course,  felt  that  the  war 
had  been  fought — and  won — around  the 
Jewish  Question.  Maybe  they  believed  that 
other  Americans  felt  the  same  way.  Maybe 
they  believed  that  other  Americans  were 
responding  en  masse  to  the  revelations  of 
the  Holocaust.  In  any  case,  political  antl* 
Semltlsm  seemed  stripped  of  any  reeiMct- 
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ability;  Indeed.  antl-Semltlsm  became  one 
of  the  cardinal  political  sins.  The  nation  was 
even  able  to  sustain  a  major  red-baltlng 
deniagogue  who  carred  Cohn  and  Schlne  on 
hU  hip  and  flirted  with  anU-Semltlsm  not  at 
all.  Israel  was  established.  Stalin  died. 
American  Jews  settled  down  to  a  new 
security. 

At  the  same  time  something  else  was 
happening  In  the  country.  The  Jewish  Ques- 
tion was  apparently  being  supplanted  by  the 
Negro  Question.  And  the  defensive  energies 
and  apparatus  of  the  Jewish  community 
moved  from  one  to  the  other.  At  least,  that 
Is  the  way  It  turned  out.  A  surface  theoiy 
relating  to  Jewish  security  rationalized  the 
move:  Equal  opportunity  for  one  means 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  But  no  one  exan»- 
Ined  this  dubious  axiom  very  closely.  Amer- 
ica seemed  to  be  approaching  a  state  of  per« 
fectlblllty:  The  nation's  great  flaw,  slavery, 
was  being  brought  to  account;  democracy 
was  marching  to  fulfillment,  and  the  Jew- 
ish community  obviously  belonged  on  such 
a  march,  whatever  the  reasons.  Several  mo- 
tivational streams  In  Jewish  life  merged  at 
this  point,  as  they  never  had  before:  the  In- 
stinct for  self-preservation;  the  religious 
ethic  Invoking  the  prophetic  tradition;  and 
the  political  program — liberalism — for  which 
so  many  Jews  had  developed  a  special  sec- 
ular affinity.  On  this  level,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity found  Itself  with  a  coherent  and 
organic  position. 

Of  course,  this  preeminent  concern  with 
civil  rights  swiftly  and  Inevitably  became  a 
predomUumt  concern  with  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Negro  community.  After  the 
FEPC  principle  had  been  established  in  the 
North,  the  laws  that  were  passed  and  the 
court  cases  that  were  pressed  had  less  and 
less  direct  application  to  the  security  of  the 
Jews.  The  Jewish  Question  became  more  and 
more  remote.  But  the  Jewish  community  re- 
mained deeply  and  comfortably  involved. 

However,  after  little  more  than  a  decade, 
this  first  stage  in  postwar  developments,  the 
Civil  Rights  Revolution,  began  to  change 
character.  The  second  stage  reflected  the  shift 
from  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  to  the 
goal  of  equal  achievement,  from  clvU  rights 
to  the  war  against  poverty,  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Revolution  to  the  Negro  Revolution. 
The  shift  should  have  been  quite  predictable. 
E^qual  opportunity  is  not  equal  achievement, 
except  for  those  who  are  equally  eqxilpped  to 
compete.  An  enclase  population  now  existed 
whose  cultural  and  educational  "equipment" 
had  been  comprehensively  stunted  for  gen- 
erations. The  American  society,  moreover,  had 
deliberately  created  this  enclave  population. 
For  the  Impoverished  and  uneducated  immi- 
grants to  America  equal  opportunity  had 
been  enough,  beoatise  Other  societies  had 
depressed  them.  In  their  minds,  America 
owed  them  no  more  than  the  opportunity, 
and  the  gradualist  road  to  parity  which  all 
emerging  groups  have  traveled.  But  America 
owed  the  Negroes  more  than  opportunity. 
The  battle-cry  of  the  Negro  Revolution  was 
not  opportunity,  but  parity  In  the  economy 
as  well  as  In  the  society,  starting  with  an 
Instant  end  to  poverty.  Toward  that  goal,  the 
demands  were  not  Just  for  equal  treatment, 
but  for  compensatory  treatment  on  a  kind  of 
reparations  basis. 

For  the  Negro  community,  this  stage  was  a 
logical  extension  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Revolu- 
tion. But  for  the  organized  Jewish  conunu- 
nlty  some  adjustment  was  required.  The  ap- 
paratus of  the  Jewish  community  coounltted 
Itself  to  the  campaign  against  poverty,  and 
throwing  the  slogans  about  equal-opportu- 
nltj-under-the-law  Into  the  attic,  began  to 
look  for  a  role  In  that  campaign.  Considera- 
tion of  Jewish  security  became  even  more 
remote. 

There  were  only  a  few  years  of  war-agalnst- 
poverty  Innocence  before  the  third  stage  set 
In.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  bll- 
llon-doUar  anti-poverty  programs  were  not 
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suddenly  going  to  turn  history  on  Its  head; 
and  with  that  realization,  the  Negro  Revolu- 
tion began  to  be  overlaid  by  the  Black  Revo- 
lution. Since  New  Deal  days,  at  least,  Ameri- 
cans have  subscribed  to  the  social  engineer- 
ing fallacy:  Any  problem  can  be  solved  If 
only  we  devise  enough  programs  and  spend 
enough  money.  The  fallout  of  the  massive 
anti-poverty  programs  of  the  early  1960's  cre- 
ated a  salaried  black  bureaucracy  In  the 
ghettos  and  undoubtedly  helped  a  number 
of  Individuals  up  the  ladder — but  finally 
these  programs  were  more  effective  In  raising 
expectations  than  mass  standards  of  living. 
The  goal  of  Instant  parity  seemed  more  de- 
sirable and  further  away  than  ever.  Against 
the  background  of  such  frustrations,  and 
other  frustrations  provided  by  society,  there 
has  developed  a  new  kind  of  reactive  pat- 
tern In  the  black  community,  and  In  the 
white  community  as  weU.  It  Is  as  a  result 
of  these  new  patterns  that  the  Jewish  Ques- 
tion makes  an  abrupt  re-entry  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  Not  a  matter  of  searching  for 
anti-Semites  under  the  bed,  this  perception 
that  the  Jewish  Question  Is  back  comes  from 
what  we  have,  since  Louis  Marshall's  time, 
learned  about  the  nature  of  antl-Semltlsm 
and  about  the  nature  of  the  conditions  under 
which  It  flourishes. 

THE   "VULNIBABIUTT"   OF    THE   POPtJLATIOK 

There  are  three  obvious  conditions  that 
coincide  to  produce  a  period  of  political  antl- 
Semltlsm:  the  kind  of  political  and  social 
Instability  which  makes  antl-Semltlsm  use- 
ful: a  political  leader  who  is  willing  to  use 
It;  a  mass  population  that  Is  willing  to  em- 
brace It. 

It  Is  the  belief  In  an  "unwilling"  American 
population.  In  the  obsolescence  of  antl-Sem- 
ltlsm as  a  cultural  form  in  America,  which 
gives  Jews  their  greatest  sense  of  security. 
Yet  It  Is  this  belief  itself  which  Is  obsolete. 

To  begin  with,  one  does  not  have  to  be 
an  anti-Semite  in  order  to  engage  in  or 
support  antl-Semltlc  behavior.  This  prop- 
osition contradicts  the  "image  of  the  Jew" 
theory  of  antl-Semltlsm.  It  contradicts  the 
tendency  to  reify  Bnti-Semltlsm.  to  conceive 
of  It  as  a  little  mental  package  tucked  away 
in  a  comer  of  the  brain,  waiting  for  the 
proper  stimulus  to  bring  It,  full-blown,  to 
life. 

About  six  years  ago.  a  Jewlsb  couple  In  San 
Francisco  was  terrorized  for  over  a  year  by  a 
Juvenile  gang.  The  incident  was  described 
across  the  country  as  a  shocking  case  of 
antl-Semltlsm.  There  were  insulting  phone 
calls  every  night  between  midnight  and 
dawn.  The  couple  ran  their  business  from 
their  home  and  oould  not  have  an  unlisted 
number.  Antl-Semltlc  slogans  and  swastikas 
were  painted  on  their  home.  Garbage  was  left 
at  their  door.  The  torments  were  constant 
and  cruel,  and  the  middle-aged  couple  lived 
a  year  of  hysterical  fear.  Finally  the  police 
caught  a  handful  of  teenage  ringleaders.  The 
investigation  of  these  young  men.  their  back- 
ground, family,  psychology,  was  thorough.  No 
particular  "anti-Semitic"  history  was  discov- 
ered. The  families  were  bewildered  and  pro- 
vided no  clues.  There  were  no  antl-Semltlc 
organizations,  insignia,  pamphlets,  or  car- 
toons found  hidden  in  the  woodpile.  The 
group  had  exhibited  no  special  antl-Semltlc 
proclivities. 

The  story  of  their  year-long  sport  was  fur- 
ther revealing.  It  had  started  casually  with 
anonymous  phone  calls  being  made  rather 
widely  and  at  random.  The  game  proved  to 
be  most  fun  with  this  couple  because  they 
responded  with  lively  anger  and  fear.  The 
game  became  Increasingly  intense.  But  for 
many  months  these  teenagers  did  not  Invest 
their  tricks  or  insults  with  any  suggestion 
of  antl-Semltlsm.  Only  well  into  the  year  did 
they  discover  that  anti-Jewish  comments 
added  new  life  to  the  sport,  drew  even  more 
heated  and  fearful  responses.  It  was  then 
that  they  began  to  concentrate  on  anti- 
Semitic  reference*. 
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In  short,  the  evidence  indicates  that  these 
young  men  did  not  engage  in  tormenting 
activity  because  they  possessed  some  quality 
called  anti-Semitism.  Rather,  they  commit- 
ted anti-Semitic  acts  because  they  were  en- 
gaged In  tormenting  activity.  They  were  not 
cruel  out  of  anti-Semitism,  but  antl-Semltlc 
out  of  cruelty.  During  the  1930's  antl- 
Semltlsm  was  generally  understood  to  be  a 
tool  of  repressive  politics,  but  It  was  also 
thought  that  the  use  of  this  tool  was  possible 
only  because  a  large  mass  of  people  were 
antl-SenUtlc  In  the  first  place,  held  unusually 
negative  attitudes  tovrard  Jews  and  had  be- 
come Ideologically  committed  to  these  atti- 
tudes. But  the  behavior  of  this  Juvenile  gang 
gives  us  a  different  analytical  perspective: 
WlUlng  to  engage  in  a  certain  type  of  be- 
havior, they  did  not  reject  antl-Semltlsm  as 
an  Instrument. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  say  that  if  there 
were  no  historical  or  cultural  reservoir  of 
differential  feelings  and  images  about  Jews. 
anti-Semitism  could  never  be  used  as  an  In- 
strument. But  that  is  something  like  saying 
that  If  my  grandmother  had  wheels,  she 
would  be  a  cable  car.  First  of  all.  It  Is  not  very 
likely  that  one  of  the  most  stubborn  cultural 
conventions  of  Western  civilization  for  well 
over  a  thousand  years  will  erode  very  quickly, 
even  though  a  process  of  erosion  may  already 
have  started.  The  French  Revolution  did  not 
succeed  In  obliterating  the  cultiiral  continu- 
um of  anti-Semitism,  but  only  Invested  It 
with  new  secular  forms.  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion did  not  eliminate  anti-Semitism,  and 
neither  did  a  dramatic  fresh  start  In  a  New 
World.  This  generationally-transmltted  res- 
ervoir of  cultural  anti-Semitism  is,  again,  not 
best  conceived  of  as  a  mass  of  little  dark 
corners  in  the  minds  of  individuals,  but 
rather  as  a  common  reservoir  of  beliefs  buUt 
almost  ineradlcably  into  our  literature,  into 
our  language,  into  our  most  general  ctUtural 
myths.  All  of  us,  Jews  as  well  as  non-Jews, 
have  some  taproots  into  the  common  res- 
ervoir. It  is  further  sustained  by  real-world 
conditions  which  will  not  disappear  swiftly: 
Jews  as  marginal,  minority,  visible,  alien — in 
the  Diaspora,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  Middle 
East. 

But  what  about  the  reported  drop  In  the 
level  of  this  reservoir  of  familiar  negative 
stereotypes  (or  "Folk  Antl-Semltlsm,"  as 
they  are  collectively  called)  ?  Charles  Stem- 
ber  has  demonstrated  what  is  apparently  a 
spectacular  decline  in  the  holding  of  such 
stereotypes  between  the  1930's  and  the  1960's, 
as  evidenced  by  poll  data.^  The  findings  are 
valuable,  but  as  Stember  points  out,  they  re- 
quire some  Independent  evaluation  of  their 
actual  meaning:  "(Our  findings)  do  not  al- 
ways tell  us  whether  [anti-Semitism]  has 
changed  in  prevalence  or  only  in  overtness." 
The  reservoir  may  Indeed  have  dropped  some- 
what, but  how  much  of  this  reflects  the  fact 
that  antl-Jewlsh  stereotypes  may  be  less 
fashionable,  or  less  salient  to  express  at  this 
time? 

After  all.  these  attitude  changes  did  not 
take  place  over  a  thirty-year  period.  They 
dropped  rather  suddenly — after,  not  during, 
the  war.  The  American  people  were  asked  by 
one  poll  or  another  in  every  year  from  1937 
on  whether  they  thought  antl-Jewlsh  feeling 
was  increasing  in  the  country.  About  a 
quarter  of  the  people  thought  so  in  1937.  The 
figure  rose  steadily  until  1946.  when  over  half 
of  the  people  thought  anti-Semitism  was  in- 
creasing. In  1950,  a  poll  recorded  that  only 
16  per  cent  thought  so.  The  American  people 
certainly  didn't  seem  to  undergo  any  ideolog- 
ical revulsion  against  anti-Semitism  because 
of  their  war  against  Hitler.  In  1940,  asked 
what  groups  are  a  menace  to  America,  17  per 
cent  named  the  Jews;  by  1946  the  figure  had 
risen  to  22  per  cent,  and  by  1950  it  had 
dropped  to  5  per  cent.  Stember  suggests  that 
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in  these  recent  years  the  Jews  have  been 
less  in  the  consciousness  of  America,  either 
unfavorably  or  favorably.  To  stretch  the 
imagery,  this  may  speak  of  a  quiescent  rather 
than  an  emptying  reservoir. 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  measuring  the 
total  level  of  such  feelings  at  any  given  time 
may  be  the  change  In  their  forms  of  expres- 
sion. One  study  found  that  postwar  college 
graduates  had  apparently  divested  them- 
selves to  a  considerable  degree  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  unsophisticated  Shylock  image  of 
the  Jew.  But  these  college  graduates  were 
Just  as  likely  as  others  to  believe  that  Jews 
were  "clannish"  and  "aggressive."  Or  again, 
according  to  Stember,  "the  belief  that  Jewish 
businessmen  are  dishonest  has  become  mark- 
edly less  current  during  the  past  20  or  25 
years.  It  has  largely  been  replaced  by  the 
notion  that  they  are  merely  shrewd  or 
tricky."  He  goes  on  to  say:  "Even  this  less 
extreme  Image  Is  less  widespread  than  the 
belief  in  Jewish  dishonesty  once  was.  al- 
though only  a  minority  of  the  population  re- 
ject It  outright." 

The  last  clause  Is  perhaps  all  that  counts 
for  any  reappraisal  of  the  potential  of  politi- 
cal antl-Semltlsm.  Whether  the  reservoir  of 
folk  anti-Semitism  has  dropped  in  fact  or 
only  In  appearance,  it  Is  still  Immense. 
Whether  it  Is  a  matter  of  Jewish  aggressive- 
ness, Jewish  clannlshness,  Jewish  shrewd- 
ness, or  whatever,  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  still  hold  to  some  pattern  of  dlf-  -r 
ferentlatlng,  and  negative,  stereotypes  about 
Jews.  And  there  Is  scarcely  an  American  who 
does  not  know  what  these  stereotypes  are. 
even  If  he  does  not  profess  to  hold  them.  The 
instrument  Is  there,  readily  available  in  our 
culture.  The  Juvenile  gang  In  San  Francisco 
had  no  difficulty  plucking  It  out  when  they 
had  use  for  It.  although  the  level  of  their 
folk  antl-Semltlsm  had  previously  been  no 
greater  than  that  of  other  Americans. 

There  Is  a  parallel  in  political  antl-Seml- 
tlsm. Father  Coughlin's  movement,  after  a 
certain  point,  became  explicitly  and  overtly 
anU-Semltlc  Yet  the  surveys  found  little  dif- 
ference In  antl-Semltlc  beliefs  between  his 
loUowers  and  the  rest  of  the  American  popu- 
lation. A  recent  comparison  between  a  group 
of  right-wing  letter-writers  and  a  sample  of 
the  national  population  found  minuscule  dif- 
ferences In  gross  levels  of  folk  anti-Semitism 
(Jews  have  faults,  are  shady,  are  shrewd  and 
tricky),  but  significant  differences  between 
them  when  the  questions  took  on  political 
dimensions  (Jews  are  Communists,  hp.ve  too 
much  power,  are  stirring  up  the  Negroes) . 

However.  It  Is  not  Just  that  there  is  no 
automatic  correspondence  between  folk  antl- 
Semltlsm  and  political  antl-Semltlsm.  The 
point  Is  greater  than  that:  Given  our  com- 
mon cultural  background,  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily much  of  a  relationship  between  anti- 
Semitism  of  any  kind  and  support  of  an 
antl-Semltlc  movement.  Only  20  per  cent  of 
Coughlin's  supporters  said  they  would  back 
a  campaign  against  Jews;  but  the  other  80 
per  cent  were  in  fact  openly  backlnc  a  cam- 
paign against  Jews  in  their  support  of  Cough- 
lln. For  them  anti-Semitism  was  apparently 
not  a  salient  reason  for  supporting  Coughlln. 
but  they  were  willing  to  support  him  for 
other  reasons,  and  his  anti-Semitism  did 
not  bother  them.  Similarly,  many  observers 
of  the  German  scene  before  1933  reported 
that  the  Nazis  -vere  supported  by  large  num- 
bers who  were  not  anti-Semitic.  And  today? 
Asked  In  a  recent  poll  whether  they  would 
support  or  oppose  a  congressional  candidate 
who  was  running  on  an  antl-Jewlsh  platform, 
one-third  of  the  American  population  said 
that  they  would  neither  support  nor  oppose 
him  for  that  reason;  his  antl-Jewlsh  program 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them. 
In  this  way  It  Is  possible  to  be  antl-Semltlc 
without  being  an  anti-Semite — at  least  any 
more  of  an  anti-Semite  than  anyone  else. 

Thus  as  far  as  the  "vulnerability"  of  the 
population  Is  concerned,  the  key  is  not  the 
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level  of  »ntl-SenUtlc  beliefs,  but  the  Irrel  of 
resUtance  to  political  autl-SemltUm.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  people  cUsUke  Jews 
more  or  leas,  but  whether  they  are  against 
the  violation  of  democratic  rights  for  Jews — 
or  anyone  else. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
American  public's  level  of  commitment  to 
the  abstract  principles  of  democratic  proce- 
dure Is  not  reassuringly  high.  The  democratic 
commitment  In  America  consists  more  of 
loyalty  to  Institutions,  groups,  and  systems 
which  support  democratic  procedure,  than 
of  an  Internalized  set  of  beliefs.  When  that 
loyalty  Is  shaken,  so  Is  the  democratic  com- 
mitment. 

The  work  of  Philip  Converse  and  others 
Indicates  that  Integrated  belief  systems  are 
probably  restricted  to  the  "talented  tenth" 
of  the  American  population,  and  disappear 
rapidly  as  we  move  down  the  educational 
ladder.  Among  the  mass  of  people,  no  com- 
prehensive Ideology,  good  or  bad.  Is  opera- 
tive. Political  Ideas  do  not  exist  in  any  large 
scheme  of  consistency  or  even  of  compatibil- 
ity. The  "why"  of  their  connection,  one  to 
the  other,  U  missing.  The  nature  of  political 
thinking  Is  geared  to  the  concrete  rather 
than  to-  the  abstract.  Converse  points  out 
tJftat  tbte^  condition  la  not  "limited  to  a  thin 
and  disoriented  bottom  layer  of  the  lumpen- 
proletariat  (but  Is  I  Inunedlately  relevant  In 
understanding  the  bulk  of  mass  political 
behavior." 

This  painful  situation  explains  why 
the  sophisticated  concepts  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  cannot  stand  much  of  a  strain. 
It  also  explains  how  so  many  people  could 
support  Coughlln's  antl-Semltlc  platforms 
without  themselves  being  anti-Semites.  In 
the  light  of  his  findings,  and  discussing  the 
Nads.  Converse  writes:  "Under  comparable 
stresses.  It  Is  likely  that  large  numbers  of 
citizens  In  any  society  (and  particularly 
those  without  any  long-term  affective  ties  to 
more  traditional  parties)  would  gladly  sup- 
port ad  hoc  promises  of  change  without  any 
great  concern  aixmt  Ideological  Implica- 
tions." 

To  say  that  the  large  public  does  not 
consist  of  Ideologues  Is  not  to  say  that  It  Is 
feckless  or  foolish.  The  American  public 
demonstrably  has  a  strong  sense  of  Its  own 
basic  democratic  rights,  and  has  no  reluc- 
tance to  assert  Itself  with  respect  to  those 
rights.  This  Is  the  strong  popular  spine  on 
the  body  of  our  republic.  It  serves  us  well 
in  most  situations.  But  the  application  of 
abstract  and  Ideological  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  the  matter  of  balancing  these  rights 
under  stress  calls  for  conceptual  skills,  his- 
torical perspective,  and  wide-based  Inte- 
grated belief  systems  which  are  very  far  from 
being  prevalent  In  this  country.  Thus,  the 
bulk  of  the  data  Indicates  that  massive 
numbers  of  Americans  who  presumably  have 
a  ritual  attachment  to  the  concept  of  free 
speech  and  would  reject  any  gross  attempts 
to  subvert  It.  do  not  understand  or  care 
much  about  the  fine  points  of  that  concept 
when  the  crunch  comes,  when  hard-core  dis- 
senters Intrude  upon  their  sensibilities.  The 
American  people  would  reject  any  gross  at- 
tempt to  subvert  religious  freedom,  but  al- 
most half  of  them  say  that  If  a  man  doesn't 
believe  In  Ood,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  for  public  oOlce.  And  a  majority  of  them, 
while  Jealous  of  due  process,  would  rather 
throw  away  the  book  and  resort  to  the  whip 
when  dealing  with  sex  criminals. 

In  short,  American  democratic  Institutions 
have  flourished  because  some  people  under- 
stood them,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
loyal  to  them.  This  loyalty  Is  based  on  an 
inertia  of  Investment  In  the  country,  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  traditional  political  structure. 
At  times  mass  dislocations  of  such  loyalty 
have  occurred,  usually  spinning  off  new  and 
"extremist"  political  movements. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"XXTBXICUM"    AND     THK    jrWISH     QTTESTION 

"Extremism"  Is  a  crudely  descriptive  term 
for  a  movement  which  advocates  or  engages 
In  undemocratic  behavior.  Extremist  move- 
ments are,  In  fact,  movements  of  disaffection. 
They  are  created  by  and  addressed  to  people 
who  as  a  group  feel  that  they  have  Just  lost 
or  are  about  to  lose  their  grasp  on  something 
Important  to  them;  or  those  who  feel  that 
something  important  they  have  never  had 
but  want  U  Just  outside  their  grasp.  In  both 
cases,  there  Is  attached  to  this  sense  of  sub- 
stantive deprivation,  a  sense  of  power  dep- 
rivation. This  felt  deprivation,  accompanied 
by  major  social  dislocation,  and  sharply  shift- 
ing expectations,  succeeds  In  breaking  up 
many  traditional  loyalties.  Without  an  at- 
tachment to  the  tradlUonal  system,  and 
without  an  extended  ideology,  the  common 
democratic  conunltment  Is  subject  to  un- 
democratic subversion. 

None  of  these  conditions  predestines  the 
emergence  of  political  anti-Semitism;  they 
are  Just  the  risk  factors,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  poUUcal  antl-SemlUsm  Is  more 
likely  to  appear.  The  final  Ingredient  Is  a 
political  movement  which  actually  takes  this 
road.  As  we  have  seen,  modern  political  antl- 
Semltlsm  does  not  rise  from  a  grass-roots 
demand,  nor  do  moat  supporters  of  mass 
antl-Semltlc  movements  seem  to  care  much 
one  way  or  another.  However,  though  Its  fol- 
lowers are  not  necessarily  Ideological,  a  de- 
viant and  radical  political  movement  is.  Con- 
comitantly, its  leaders,  and  especially  Its 
"Intellectuals."  are  ideologues,  and  transfer 
their  own  Integrated  belief  systems  to  the 
movement. 

The  Internal  logic  of  these  belief  systems 
typically  requires  a  conspiracy  theory,  viritb 
all  its  moralistic,  absolutist  trappings.  If  the 
opposition  Is  only  wrong,  If  the  "mess"  we 
are  In  Is  only  the  result  of  mistakes,  then 
a  remedy  can  be  found  within  the  tradi- 
tional political  structure.  But  If  the  opposi- 
tion is  evil,  and  the  "mess"  a  resuJt  of  evil 
deliberately  and  consplratorlally  done,  both 
a  sharp  deviation  from  the  political  struc- 
ture and  a  repressive  closing  down  of  the 
democratic  marketplace  are  morally  legiti- 
mized. 

Again,  people  may  not  be  primarily  at- 
tracted to  a  political  movement  because  of 
Its  conspiracy  theory,  but  many  have  no  In- 
tellectual barriers  to  such  ideas.  About  a 
quarter  of  our  national  population,  in 
sample,  recently  agreed  with  the  classic 
formulation:  Much  of  our  lives  is  controlled 
by  plots  hatched  in  secret  places.  The  per- 
centage agreeing  grows  as  the  educational 
level  drops.  And  a  conspiracy  theory  does 
serve  an  expressive  purpose  for  people  caught 
in  frustration. 

Conspiracy  theories  are  basically  abstract 
in  nature.  The  conspirators,  in  order  to  serve 
the  purpose,  must  be  largely  distant,  hidden, 
faceless,  kabballstlc:  The  Elders  of  Zlon,  the 
Kremlin,  the  Wall  Street  Bankers.  But  since 
most  minds  are  geared  to  the  concrete,  it 
becomes  helpful  to  connect  these  abstractions 
to  a  visible  body  of  people.  The  development 
of  a  conspiracy  theory  adds  yet  another  risk 
factor  for  political  antl-Semltlsm.  There  is  a 
mountain  of  literature  prescribing  the  myth- 
ical Jew  as  the  ideal  target  for  a  well-turned 
conspiracy  theory. 

But  the  Initial  point  Is  this:  In  the  light 
of  the  last  half-century  of  experience  and 
research,  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that  the 
Jewish  Question  is  already  being  raised  again 
in  America.  In  a  malaria-prone  country,  the 
malaria  question  would  be  said  to  exist  If 
the  familiar  breeding  swamps  were  merely 
building  up.  Political  anti-Semitism,  the 
Jewish  Question,  does  not  relate  in  the  short 
range  to  folk  antl-Semltlsm,  nor  to  the 
prevalent  state  of  any  set  of  Images  or  feel- 
ings toward  Jews.  In  America,  the  Jewish 
Question  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Question  of  the  Democratic  Society.  Men^ele 
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Mocber  Seforim  wrote:  "The  Jewish  Ques- 
tion— that's  the  wide  canal  which  drains  all 
the  Impurities,  all  the  dirt  and  mud  and 
sewage  of  man's  soul."  The  release  of  demo- 
cratic restraints,  the  substitution  of  Jungle 
for  law,  of  conspiracy  theory  for  reason,  of 
confrontation  for  negotiation,  of  hyperbole 
for  politics,  of  repression  for  social  progress — 
that  Is  the  Jewish  Question,  as  it  has  come 
to  have  special  meaning  for  modern  society. 
These  are  the  Issues  around  which  the  only 
effective  fight  against  political  antl-Seml- 
tlsm can  take  place.  They  are  alive  again 
today,  and  therefore  the  Jewish  Question  is 
coming  to  life  again. 

THX   BLACK    RKVOLUTION    AND   TUB   JEWISH 
QUESTION 

On  one  side,  there  Is  growing  a  mass 
movement  of  disaffection  among  the  black 
population:  a  volatile  constituency  vrlth  a 
well-Justified  sense  of  general  deprivation, 
and  of  specific  power  deprivation,  character- 
ized by  low  levels  of  education,  systematic 
belief,  and  commitment  to  abstract  demo- 
cratic principles.  "Mass  movement"  usually 
denotes  some  formal  cohesion:  A  structure 
and  a  formal  system  of  affiliation,  which 
people  can  Join  or  around  which  fellow- 
travelers  can  gather;  or,  alternately,  a  charis- 
matic leadership  with  whom  a  following  can 
identify.  As  yet  the  black  mass  movement 
of  disaffection  possesses  neither.  Indeed, 
while  black  people  are,  of  course,  distressed, 
dissatisfied,  and  have  the  bitter  knowledge 
that  they  are  relatively  deprived,  most  of 
them  have  not  yet  been  Jarred  loose  from 
traditional  loyalties  to  the  political  party 
structure  or  the  system  in  general.  At  least 
so  the  poUs.  as  well  as  the  recent  voting 
patterns  and  the  repeated  failures  to  orga- 
nize in  the  ghetto  areas.  Indicate.  Also,  all  the 
objective  Indices  testify  that  the  aspirations 
of  the  great  bulk  of  black  people  are  pri- 
marily Instrumental,  built  around  a  simple 
desire  to  get  into  the  chrome-plated  Amer- 
ican system.  But  to  be  effective  a  mass  move- 
ment does  not  need  to  be,  and  never  has 
been,  a  "majority"  of  any  population.  Color 
and  population  concentration.  In  this  case, 
provide  a  built-in  system  of  affiliation  and 
communication  which  can  substitute  for 
more  formal  organization.  And  within  that 
system,  there  is  stirring  a  genuine  move- 
ment of  disaffection,  still  disjointed,  but 
with  certain  common  expressive  and  extrem- 
ist currents  that  are  swelling,  especially 
among  the  young. 

The  theme  of  the  first  postwar  stage  in 
race  relations  was  equal  opportunity.  Out  of 
the  progress  and  frustrations  of  that  stage 
came  the  theme  of  the  next:  anti-poverty. 
Out  of  the  progress  and  frustrations  of  that 
stage  came  the  third:  Black  Posltiveness. 
And  on  the  edge  of  Black  Posltiveness  has 
emerged  the  phenomenon  of  Black  Expres- 
sfvism. 

A  sharp  distinction  has  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween Black  Expreseivlsm  and  Black  Posl- 
tiveness. It  has  become  a  standard  anti-pov- 
erty theorem  that  Negroes  have  to  be  given 
control  of  their  own  bootstraps  If  they  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  lift  them.  In  order  to 
Join  the  American  parade,  the  Negro  com- 
munity has  to  find  Its  own  Identity,  and 
shake  Itself  loose  from  the  degradation  and 
self-degradation  of  the  past.  This  is  Black 
Posltiveness,  power,  pride,  dignity,  as  preface 
to  economic  integration.  In  addition,  an  ob- 
vious piece  of  political  realism  had  to  come 
to  the  fore:  The  black  community  was  not 
going  to  be  able  to  take  a  serious  part  in 
American  pluralism  until  it  established  Its 
own  political  strength  and  Instruments.  It 
had  to  shake  loose  from  the  coalitions  long 
enough  to  do  that.  The  corollary  is  that  the 
political  society  would  not  otherwise  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  Negro  community.  This 
Is  Black  Posltiveness,  and  Black  Power  as 
preface  to  political  Integration. 
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There  Is  another  face  to  Black  Posltiveness, 
more  symbolic  and  less  clearly  instrtmiental, 
but  still  related  to  an  ultimate  goal:  The 
black  man  should  feel  wholly  like  a  man. 
The  road  to  that  goal  in  America  has  always 
been  through  the  achievement  of  an  instru- 
mental  position   in   the   economy   and   the 
polity.  But  America  has  made  a  point  of  de- 
pressing the  stotus  of  the  Negro,  In  itself — 
and  the  black  community  now  became  inter- 
ested In  elevating  that  status  In  Itself — espe- 
cially since  the  instrumental  access  to  status 
was  obviously  not  going  to  be  Instant.  This 
Involved  a  subtle  shift  In  emphasis.  Thus,  the 
demand  that  black  history  be  taught  In  the 
schools  was  grounded  In  solid  Instrumental 
theory:  It  has  educational  utility,  not  only 
for  the  white  student,  but  for  the  black  stu- 
dent,  whose   sense   of   confidence   and   self- 
worth  Is  related  to  motivation  and  achieve- 
ment. But  In  the  last  few  years  the  burden 
of  this  demand  shifted  from  well-disposed 
educators  and  liberals  to  the  young  black 
people  themselves.  Educational  theory  aside, 
they  wanted  the  symbolic  fullness  of  their 
Identity  estobllshed  here  and  now,  for  Its  own 
sake. 

Expressiveness  Involves  yet  another  subtle 
shift,  however.  All  the  above  demands  can, 
and  have  been.  Invested  with  anger  and  high 
emotion,  but  the  passion  Is  goal-directed. 
When  a  demand  is  made,  or  an  act  com- 
mitted primarily  to  vent  anger  or  frustration, 
then  we  enter  Into  the  realm  of  expressive 
behavior.  The  line  Is  often  murky.  What 
about  the  further  demand  that  black  history 
be  written  oily  by  blacks  and  taught  only 
by  blacks?  At  what  point  is  that  demand  pri- 
marily an  extension  of  black  pride,  and  at 
what  point  is  It  primarily  an  expression  of 
anger  and  hostility  toward  the  white  estab- 
lishment? In  any  given  situation,  the  line  Is 
often  difficult  and  fruitless  to  draw.  But  It 
Is  nevertheless  a  significant  line,  between 
politics  and  anti-politics.  In  Its  logical  ex- 
treme, the  pathology  of  expressive  public  be- 
havior was  revealed  In  the  Old  South  when 
lynchlngs  rose  as  the  price  of  cotton  went 
down,  and  in  Old  Europe  when  massacres  of 
Jews  took  place  in  the  wake  of  the  Black 
Plague. 

Expressive  politics  may  be  defined  as  the 
externallzatlon  of  internal  frustrations, 
bearing  little  direct  relation  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  which  caused  the  frustra- 
tions. The  chief  function  of  such  politics  is 
to  provide  emotional  releaflu;  and,  at  Its  peak, 
Its  currency  is  a  kind  of  hyperbolic,  hyper- 
sjrmboUc  language.  "Ra«lKi "  became  an 
affective  epithet — with  an  eager  assist  from 
the  writers  of  the  Kerner  Commission  Re- 
port— and  lost  Its  meaning.  The  growing  use 
of  "pig"  as  the  definitive  heart  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  In  "racist  pig"  or  "fascist  pig," 
further  revealed  the  exclusively  expressive 
nature  of  this  latest  stage  in  the  move- 
ment. Impetus  came  from  a  black  In- 
tellectual class,  whose  orbit  grew  rather 
swiftly  as  many  college  administrations  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  bring  black  faculty 
members,  black  students,  and  special  black 
programs  to  the  campuses. 

Recently  a  black  Instructor  at  a  state  col- 
lege told  2,000  students  at  a  rally:  "We  are 
slaves  and  the  only  way  to  become  free  Is  to 
kill  all  the  slavemasters."  IdentUylng  the 
President,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  governor 
of  the  state  as  slavemasters.  He  also  told 
them:  "If  you  want  campus  autonomy  and 
student  power  and  the  admlnlstraUon  won't 
give  It  to  you.  take  It  from  them  with  guns." 
That  is  expressive  talk  par  excellence.  Every- 
one knows  who  has  most  of  the  guns  and  all 
of  the  tanks.  But  In  urban  high  schools  and 
ghetto  areas  around  the  country,  more  and 
more  young  people  are  adopting  the  expres- 
sive mode.  They  are  not  Ideologues,  like  the 
state  college  instructor:  they  are  more  often 
frightened,  angry,  personally  desperate 
young  people  for  whom  the  schools  and  most 
other  social  institutions  are  Irrelevant 
prisons. 


In  some  cases,  what  was  once  personally 
expressive  behavior  born  out  of  such  condi- 
tions, has  become  politically  expressive  be- 
havior. What  would  once  have  been  known 
as  delinquency  is  now  invested  with  political 
significance.  Black  expresslvism  exists  on 
many  levels  but  Is  now  coalescing  into  an 
"expressive  movement":  this  movement  Is 
buried  and  growing  within  the  larger  black 
community,  and  developing  all  the  appurte- 
nances thereof,  including  common  language, 
sjTnbols,  heroes,  and  a  conspiracy  theory. 

Expressive  politics  has  always  frightened 
the  Jewish  community.  Before  the  Civil  War 
Rabbi   Issac   Mayer   Wise   warned   the   Jews 
against  the  Abolitionist  mo'ement.  He  ap- 
proved of  its  goals,  but  was  afraid  of  Its  na- 
ture. The  same  point  Is  currently  being  made 
for  the  Jews  by  the  kinds  of  expressive  anti- 
Semitism  that  are  emerging  from  this  black 
expresslvism.    This    Is    not    the    folk    antl- 
Semltlsm  which  the  black  population  shares 
with  the  white  population.  It  Is,  rather,  the 
abstract  and  symbolic  antl-Semltlsm  which 
Jews  Instinctively  find  more  chilling.  Negroes 
trying  to  reassure  Jewish  audiences  repeat- 
edly and  unwittingly  make  the  very  point 
they  are  trying  to  refute.  "ThU  Is  not  anti- 
Semitism."  they  say.  "The  hostility  is  toward 
the  whites.  When  they  say  'Jew,'  they  mean 
•white.' "  But  that  Is  an  exact  and  acute  de- 
scription  of   poUtlcal   antl-Semltlsm:    "The 
enemy"  becomes  the  Jew,  "the  man"  becomes 
the  Jew,  the  villain  Is  not  so  much  the  actual 
Jewish  merchant  on  the  comer  as  the  cor- 
porate   Jew    who    stands    symbolically    for 
generic  evil.  "Don't  be  disturbed,"  the  Jews 
are  told,  "this  Is  Just  poetic  excess."  But  the 
Ideology  of  political  anti-Semitism  has  pre- 
cisely always  been  poetic  excess,  which  has 
not  prevented  it  from  becoming  murderous. 
The  surveys  which  generally  show  that  the 
reservoir     of     folk     antl-Semltlsm     among 
Negroes  Is,  If  anything,  a  little  lower  than 
that  among  their  fellow  Americans,  are  Ir- 
relevant for  the  reasons  given  above.   The 
relevant  fact  Is  that  "the  movement"  Is  de- 
veloping an  antl-Semltlc  Ideology.  On  one 
coast,  there  Is  talk  about  how  the  "Jewish 
estebUshment"  Is  depressing  the  education 
of  black  students.  On  the  other  coast,  a  black 
magazine  publishes  a  poem  calling,  poeti- 
cally of  course,  for  the  crucifying  of  rabbis. 
"Jew  pig"  has  become  a  common  variant  of 
the  standard  expresslvlst  metaphor.  On  this 
level,  there  are  dally  signals. 

Then,  too,  "Third  World"  antl-Semltlsm 
is  becoming  more  of  a  staple,  at  least  among 
the  Ideologues  where  It  counts  most.  Jewish 
schoolteachers  In  New  York  were  told  in  one 
tract  that  "the  Middle  East  murderers  of 
colored  people"  could  not  teach  black  chil- 
dren. At  the  last  national  convention  of  the 
Arab  students  in  America,  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael,  the  main  speaker,  admitted  that  he 
had  once  been  "for  the  Jews"  but  had  re- 
formed. 

Of  course,  many  middle-class  blacks  are 
horrified  by  all  this.  But  on  the  community 
level,  where  the  pressure  Is,  they  are  likely 
to  say  that  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  at- 
tack such  manifestations,  because  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  attack  on  the  militant  move- 
ment Itself  (this  reaction  throws  another 
light  on  the  ability  of  a  movement  to  be  antl- 
Semltlc  without  a  corps  of  anti-Semites). 
They  are  likely  to  say  that  these  manlfesta- 
ttons  are  "only  symbolic,"  without  under- 
standing that  symbolic  antl-Semltlsm  Is  the 
most  frightening  kind.  Or  they  might  ex- 
plain that  these  attitudes  are  not  widely  re- 
flected in  the  black  community — which  Is, 
to  complete  the  circle,  Irrelevant. 

But  how  dangerous,  finally,  is  the  antl- 
Semltlc  Ideology  being  developed  by  this 
growing  black  movement?  If  the  movement 
Is  destined  to  be  relatively  powerless,  should 
It  be  a  source  of  major  concern?  More  par- 
ticularly, if  this  movement  Is  pitted  so  di- 
rectly against  the  white  majority  In  the 
country,  does  that  not  render  Its  antl-Sem- 
ltlsm still   less  dangerous?   Such  questions 
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Ignore  the  fact  that  this  movement  has  al- 
ready succeeded  In  reintroducing  political 
antl-Semltlsm  as  a  fashionable  item  in  the 
American  public  arena — with  what  conse- 
quences no  one  can  yet  tell.  It  would,  more- 
over, be  a  repetition  of  old  mistakes  to  think 
that  if  a  black  movement  uses  poUtlcal  anti- 
Semitism,  antl-Semltlsm  must  therefore  be 
rejected  by  anti-black  whites.  One  propa- 
ganda effort  during  World  War  II  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  anti-Semitism  among  Amer- 
icans by  Unking  Nazism  and  antl-Semltlsm, 
and  then  attacltlng  Nazism.  An  evaluation 
reported  that  the  campaign  increased  hos- 
tility toward  Nazism  without  reducing  hostU- 
Ity  toward  Jews.  And  we  have  seen  that  the 
American  public  fought  bitterly  against  Hit- 
ler during  the  war,  without  apparently  alter- 
ing its  attitudes  toward  Jews. 

However,    there    Is    another,    more    prob- 
lematical area  of  concern  that  might  be  an- 
ticipated If  the  expressive  black  movement 
continues  to  grow.  The  black  community  Is 
on    the    verge    of    a    major    political    break- 
through. A  good  number  of  cities  are  soon 
destined    to    be    numerically    controlled    or 
heavily  dominated  by  their  Negro  popula- 
tions. These  are  the  cities  In  or  around  which 
most  American  Jews  live,  and  in  which  their 
business  and   pubUc   lives  are  largely  con- 
ducted. If  the  expressive  black  movement, 
with  attendant  political  anti-Semitism,  con- 
tinues to  grow,  its  effect  on  Jewish  lives  will 
be  Incalculable.  (Incalculable  also  might  be 
the  effect  on  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  of  a  prevailing  anti-Israel  senti- 
ment In  important  political  centers.)   There 
will,  of  course,  be  an  intensification  of  the 
upward-mobility  conflict  that  Is  already  be- 
coming a   visible   part  of   the  Negro-Jewish 
complex.  (As  one  Jewish  teacher  plaintively 
told  the  New  York  Times:    "We  don't  deny 
their  equality,  but  they  shouldn't  get  It  by 
pulling   down   others  who   have   Just  come 
up.")  More  generally,  «ibv poUtlcal  structure 
in  these  cities  Is  going  to  be  under  consider- 
able  strain.   There   is   \ne   possibility   of   a 
classic  marriage,  a  manipulative  symbiosis, 
between  the  privileged  class  and  the  dis-prlv- 
ileged  mass — in  this  case  a  wasp  class  and 
a  black  mass — In  these  cities:    the  kind  of 
symbiosis   which    existed   in    the    1920's   be- 
tween respectable  Republican  leaders  and  the 
KKK,  and  which  permitted  a  temper  of  re- 
pression and  bigotry  to  flourish.  The  anti- 
Semitic    Ideology    developing   in    the    black 
movement  would  be  eminently  suited  to  such 
purposes.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  edges 
of  this  posslbUlty  are  actuaUy  peeking  out 
in  New  York  City.  Certainly,  whatever  the 
outcome,  this  face  of  the  black  expressive 
movement  Is  there  for  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity to  contemplate  with  Justified  concern. 


THE  WHITE  BACKI.ASH  AND  THE  JEWISH 
QUESTION 

Of  course,  on  the  other  side,  there  Is  a  white 
population  which  exhibits,  from  Its  own  van- 
tage point,  the  same  dangerous  characteris- 
tics: a  volatmty,  with  broken  loyalties;  a 
sense  of  general  deprivation  and  of  power 
deprivation;  relatively  low  levels  of  educa- 
tion, systematic  belief,  and  commitment  to 
abstract  democratic  principles — a  population, 
in  short,  both  extremist  and  expressive  in 
tendency.  This  is  the  more  traditional  back- 
lash pattern,  which  has  produced  America's 
major  antl-Semltlc  movements  of  the  past. 

These  movements  were  Involved  in  pre- 
serving something  which  seemed  about  to 
be  lost.  When  successful,  they  were  typlcaUy 
a  strange  marriage  between  members  of  the 
upper  and  lower  economic  strata  who  were 
protecting  different  Interests  together.  Eco- 
nomic concerns  were  often  present,  but  the 
decisive  bond  was  a  set  of  symbolic  Issues. 
The  critical  element  of  the  mass  support  was 
some  kind  of  status  deprivation  and  aUena- 
tlon:  a  disappearing  way  of  life,  a  vanishing 
power,  a  diminishing  position  of  group  pres- 
tige, a  scrambUng  of  expectations,  a  heart- 
sinking  change  of  social  scenery,  a  lost  sense 
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of  b«longln«neaa.  In  tbe  lOaO's.  Uie  backlash 
of  tradlUonal  rural  ProteeUntlsm.  loalng  lU 
hegemony  in  the  nation,  provided  thl«  ele- 
ment. The  cenaua  of  IMO  reported  that  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history  urban 
dweller*  were  In  the  majority.  The  clUea  were 
taking  over  the  nation;  new  kinds  of  peo- 
ple were  taking  over  the  cities;  the  small- 
town dweller,  whether  staying  behind  or 
coming  to  the  big  city,  waa  apt  to  feel  In 
the  back-waters.  KKK  leader  Hiram  W.  Evans 
,  complained  that  the  "Nordic  American  to- 
day Is  a  stranger  In  a  large  part  of  the  land 
his  father  gave  him."  In  the  IMO's,  the 
depression-bound  people  who  supported 
Coughlln  were  not  only  Interested  In  some 
aspects  of  social  change,  but  also  threatened 
by  other  aspects  of  social  change.  Coughlln, 
In  the  classic  mode  of  fascism,  wanted  to 
create  a  revolution  within  the  symbolic 
bounds  of  a  traditional  way  of  life.  In  both 
decades  there  were  massive  dislocations,  large 
sections  of  the  population  being  torn  away 
from  their  traditional  political  loyalUe*.  and 
therefore  from  ritualistic  democratic  con- 
stralnu  to  which  they  had  no  deep  Ideologi- 
cal commitment. 

We  are  now  faced  with  more  massive  dis- 
locations than  we  have  experienced  since 
tbe  IQaOf*,-  and  perhaps  since  the  Civil  War. 
Ju«t  ••  tbere  once  was  a  natlvlst  (Protes- 
tant) backlash  against  the  emergence  of  Im- 
migrant (Catholic  and  Jewish)  economic  ad- 
vancement, cultural  Imperialism,  and  po- 
litical power  In  the  clUes,  so  we  now  have 
a  white  backlash  against  similar  Negro  ad- 
vances In  the  cities.  The  breakdown  of  "law 
and  order"  that  Is  attendant  upon  such  pe- 
riods Is  Itself  a  status-shaking,  power-dwin- 
dling experience.  Policemen  have  consistently 
been  the  most  conspicuous  vocational  pres- 
ence In  every  major  backlash  movement  In 
American  history.  It  Is  not  that  they  dUter 
all  that  much  psychologically  or  otherwise 
from  the  rest  of  the  non-elite  American 
population,  but  that  they  are  on  the  front 
lines  of  the  conflict.  Many  white  citizens 
feel  that  they  are  getting  short  shrift  in 
schools,  law  enforcement,  and  city  hall  gen- 
erally because  of  black  power.  Certainly,  they 
don't  approve  of  the  concept  of  "compensa- 
tory" treatment  for  blacks.  And  they  can 
expressively  wrap  aroimd  this  Issue  all  of 
their  angry  feelings  about  the  frustrating  de- 
cline of  American  status  In  a  new  world 
and  the  apparently  losing  battle  of  the  citi- 
zen against  bureaucracy  and  taxes. 

The  Birch  Society,  more  Uberty  League 
than  Coughlln,  has  never  seriously  attempted 
to  exploit  the  white  backlash,  or  to  get  In 
touch  with  mass  America  at  all.  McCarthy- 
ism  was  a  kind  of  false  pregnancy,  although 
serving  fleetlngly  to  reveal  the  [wtentlal  for 
undemocratic  repression  which  lies  In  a  large 
mass  of  the  American  public.  George  Wallace 
was.  at  least  for  a  time,  the  Pled  Piper  of 
repression,  tuned  Into  the  large  and  Ideo- 
logically soft  underbelly  of  white  America. 
His  low  November  vote  outside  the  South 
was  comparable  to  the  low  vote  that  Cough- 
lln's  candidate  Lemke  received  at  a  time 
when  Coughlln's  movement  was  booming. 
Many  blue-ooUar  people  who  had  given  their 
genuine  expressive  approval  to  Wallace  when 
the  pollsters  came  around,  or  when  he  came 
to  town,  voted  Instrumentally  when  they 
went,  hand  on  pocketbook.  Into  the  booths. 

Of  course.  Wallace  has  shown  no  evidence 
of  raising  the  Jewish  Question,  but  some  par- 
allels have  been  drawn  between  him  and 
Huey  Long.  Huey  Long  never  raised  the  Jew- 
ish Question  either,  although  it  was  not  that 
unresptectable  in  his  time  to  do  so.  But  Huey 
Long  never  quite  made  the  transition  from 
Louisiana  demagogue  to  national  Ideologue 
before  he  was  killed.  And  among  his  top  staff 
people  was  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  one  of  the 
nation's  moet  committed  Ideological  anti- 
Semites,   Coughlln's  full  tMllef  system,  his 
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conspiracy  theory,  his  political  anti-Semi- 
tism, emerged  fully  only  midway  in  his  career, 
after  bitter  disappointments.  What  might 
have  developed  In  the  Long  movement,  with 
Smith  at  his  elbow,  is  of  course  incalculable. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  George  Wallace 
similarly  had  in  the  background  of  his  cam- 
paign last  year  q>eech  writers,  advisers,  and 
organizers  who  have  openly  engaged  in  polit- 
ical anti-Semitism.  This  did  not  make  George 
Wallace  an  anti-Semite,  nor  destine  him  to 
be  one,  but  it  made  a  number  of  Jews  un- 
easy. And,  Wallace  aslde.'lt  is  only  reasonable 
for  the  uneasiness  to  accumulate  as  the  risk 
factors  do.  History  often  finds  Its  own  man. 
Even  Coughlln  has  begun  to  publish  a  maga- 
zine again,  after  twenty-six  years  of  silence. 

THK     jrWISH     COMlCUimT     AND     THE     JXWUH 

QunrxoK 

Between  those  two  forces,  between  those 
two  harbingers  of  tbe  Jewish  Question,  lies 
an  increasingly  bewildered  and  fragmented 
Jewish  community.  A  few  short  years  ago, 
there  was  a  kind  of  coalescence  of  religious, 
political,  and  defense  Impulses  among  the 
Jewish  leaders,  who  were  massed  on  the  clvU- 
rtghts  front,  with  their  constituency  trailing 
secvirely  and  benignly  behind.  Today,  a  dif- 
ferent situation  Is  suggested  by  recurrent 
vignettes  such  as  one  described  In  a  recent 
JTA  news  dispatch,  dateline  New  York: 

"Tbe  rabbi  of  the  East  Mldwood  Jewish 
Center  In  Brooklyn  sharply  rebuked  a  crowd 
who  booed  and  jeered  Mayor  John  V.  Undsay 
this  week  as  the  mayor  attempted  to  address 
an  audience  In  the  temple  on  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  teacher's  union  and  the  largely 
Negro  Ocean  HUl-BrownsvUle  school  district. 
.  .  .  The  mayor  was  shouted  down  when  he 
said  that  both  sides  in  the  dispute  were 
guilty  of  "acta  of  vigilantlsm."  Rabbi  Harry 
Halpern  took  tbe  microphone  and  declared, 
"As  Jews  you  have  no  right  to  be  In  this 
synagogue  acting  the  way  you  are  acting.  Is 
this  the  exemplification  of  the  Jewish  faith?" 
Shouta  of  "yes,  yes"  were  the  answer.  Some 
members  of  the  audience  belonged  to  the 
congregation,  and  others  were  members  of 
the  community  at  large  which  Is  white,  mid- 
dle class,  and  predominantly  Jewish. 

In  the  same  dispatch,  the  JTA  reported 
that  "the  national  body  of  Conservative  Jew- 
ish Congregations  expressed  concern  this 
week  that  recent  statements  by  some  Jewish 
groups  and  individuals  have  tended  to  equate 
the  entire  Negro  community  with  anti- 
Semitic  slurs  voiced  by  a  few  black  mili- 
tants. .  .  .  The  board  also  urged  Jews  'not  to 
react  to  limited  extremism  with  our  own  ex- 
tremism.' " 

In  the  conglomerate,  tbe  Jews  of  America 
seem  to  be  In  a  new  ambivalent  position.  No 
one  m  his  right  mind  has  ever  called  the 
Jewish  community  monolithic.  But  with  all 
its  formlessness,  the  Jewish  community  has 
In  recent  memory  always  bad  a  prevailing 
public  stance — in  the  parlors  as  well  as  in  the 
agency  ofllcee — with  respect  to  certain  kinds 
of  Issues :  the  Birch  Society,  fair  employment 
practices  laws,  fair  housing  laws.  Today  It  Is 
symptomatlcally  difficult  to  find  a  prevail- 
ing public  stance  with  respect  to  such  cur- 
rent Issues  as  police  review  boards,  neigh- 
borhood-controlled schools,  Black  Student 
Dnlons. 

It  would  be  a  misreading  of  tbe  situation 
to  suggest  that  all  the  Jewish  community 
needs  is  to  pull  up  Ita  moral  socks.  The  Jew- 
ish Involvement  with  the  plight  of  black 
America  cannot  simply  be  seen  as  the  re- 
Ugloiu  or  liberal  imperative  for  social  jus- 
tice. There  Is,  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
the  legitimate  and  Independent  Jewish  im- 
perative for  self-survival.  Of  course,  this  self- 
survival,  given  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  Ques- 
tion, could  be  seen  validly — if  somewhat 
remotely — as  Identical  with  tbe  survival  of 
th»  democratic  social  order.  And  this  period 
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may  be  another  perilous  episode  in  that  re- 
current dilemma  of  modern  society:  The 
problem  of  separately  pursuing  social  (eco- 
nomic) justice  and  a  democratic  social  order 
without  despoiling  either.  Western  history 
has  a  long  record  of  failures  In  that  quest, 
and.  not  surprisingly,  the  Jewish  Question 
has  more  often  than  not  been  In  attendance. 

But  there  are  more  concrete  implications. 
The  Black  Revolution  Is  spurring  the  Jewish 
community — and  America — Into  a  renewed 
understanding  of  pluralistic  politics.  The 
fresh  Jewish  stirrings  are  not  primarily  a 
backlash  reaction,  although  there  is  some  of 
that.  There  is  most  significantly  a  turning 
Inward;  in  a  real  sense,  a  regrouping.  There 
Is  a  new  tendency  to  ask  seriously  a  question 
which  has  only  been  asked  jokingly  for  a 
number  of  decades:  "Is  it  good  for  the  Jews?" 

Alfred  de  Grazia  has  well  described  the 
spirit  of  the  age  of  rationalistic  mass  democ- 
racy which  was  set  in  motion  by  the  Enlight- 
enment, and  which  came  to  a  certain  rhetori- 
cal fruition  in  America: 

"Beginning  in  the  nineteenth  century  there 
might  be  no  Interesta  apart  from  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  mass  of  people,  however  cloudy 
such  a  concept  might  be.  An  equally  accepted 
but  opposite  belief  was  that  tbe  individual, 
a  solitary  wayfarer  in  life  and  politics,  could 
govern  himself  without  belonging  to  any  co- 
hesive groups.  The  two  beliefs  might  be 
simultaneously  held,  for  they  are  psychologi- 
cally. If  not  politically,  consistent.  In  tbe  in- 
dividualism and  utilitarianism  of  Bentham- 
ism, all  Interests  break  down.  Little  thought 
goes  to  the  mass  authoritarianism  or  ma- 
jorltarlanlsm  that  was  the  inevitable  de- 
nouement. Whereas  the  mass  public  had 
never  before  been  seriously  regarded  m  the 
active  agent  in  legislative  processes,  the 
People  was  now  sculptured  into  a  massive 
monolithic  Interest  group." 

Official  segments  of  tbe  Jewish  community 
seemed  to  embrace  precisely  this  concept 
when  tbe  Golden  Age  set  in  after  World 
War  n.  Negroes  were  to  pursue  a  Just  society 
not  primarily  as  Negroes,  which  they  merely 
happened  to  be,  but  as  Americans  along  with 
fellow-Americans.  Jews  were  to  pursue  a  Just 
society  not  primarily  as  Jews,  which  they 
happen  to  be.  but  as  Americans,  along  with 
fellow- Americans.  And  so  forth:  A  salvation 
army  of  Americans  with  Identical  moral  con- 
cerns was  marching  together.  The  language 
was  not  all  that  clear,  of  course.  Jews  were 
told  that  "civil  rlghta"  was  good  for  them, 
which  Indeed  It  was.  But  It  was  told  in  pass- 
ing, as  a  corollary  to  the  main  Image  of  all- 
Amerlcans-marchlng-morally-together.  The 
Image  became  Increasingly  fuzzy  as  the  1960's 
yielded  to  the  1960'e.  and  many  Jews  suffered 
traumatic  shock  when  the  Negroes  detached 
themselves  from  the  marching  army  and  said, 
"Walt  a  minute,  we've  got  a  different  Interest 
here,  a  different  drummer  and  a  different 
pace." 

There  was  the  religious  language  also:  Tbe 
prophetic  traditions  and  the  Jewish  moral 
Imperatives  were  Invoked.  Tbe  Christian 
clergy  invoked  their  own,  as  did,  no  less 
fiercely,  the  humanist  liberals.  But  there  has 
always  been  a  certain  uneasy  ring  of  truth 
In  tbe  pejorative  use  of  the  term  "do-gooder." 
If  a  do-gooder  Is  someone  who  Is  primarily 
and  exclusively  motivated  by  moral  concerns 
In  the  political  arena,  he  Is  more  often  than 
not  a  misciilef  maker.  Politics  Is  not  Identi- 
cal with  morality,  which  does  not  mean  that 
politics  need  be  Immoral.  To  be  sure,  politics 
at  Ita  best  is  the  negotiation  of  conflicting 
group  Interesta  within  the  constraint  of  rules 
which  are  morally  based.  But  the  distinction 
between  morality  as  a  political  constraint, 
and  morality  as  a  central  engine  of  political 
action.  Is  a  crucial  distinction.  To  put  It  an- 
other way,  the  do-gooder  Is  the  evangelist 
who  knows  what  Is  best  for  everybody.  When 
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the  Negroes,  seizing  their  own  Identity,  said: 
"It  U  only  we  who  reaUy  know  what  Is  best 
for  us."  they  brought  everyone  up  short,  and 
they  brought  the  Jews  back  for  yet  another 
look  at  their  own  group  identity  in  America. 
In  1927,  in  the  middle  of  the  debate  as  to 
whether  Jewish  Welfare  Federations  should 
merge  with  general  Community  Chesw,  Mor- 
ris D  Waldman  told  a  national  conference: 
"I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  exiBt- 
ence  of  separate  Protestant,  Jewish,  and 
OathoUc  Federations  ...  Is  not  going  to 
retard  brotherhood.  Because  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  if  the  universal  brotherhood 
wiU  ever  come,  it  wiU  not  come  In  the  form 
of  a  fraternity  of  individuals,  but  as  a  broth- 
erhood of  groups.  .  .  .  The  group  wlU-to-llve 
is  at  least  as  suong  as  the  Individual  wlU-to- 

Uve.  .  .  ." 

The     Jewish     community's     independent 
group  vrtll-to-Uve  is  being  reasserted  In  re- 
sponse  to   the   reemergence   of    the   Jewish 
QuesUon  m  America— as  well  as  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  In  the  Middle  East.  Less  and  less, 
as  one  consequence,  will  the  pubUc  affairs 
agenda   of    the   Jewish   community   be    the 
same  as  that  of  the  black  community.  This 
Is  not  a  matter  of  withdrawing  support  from 
those   generic   Items   on   the    black   agenda 
which  must  be  on  the  common  American 
agenda  and  In  which  the  Jewish  community 
has  a  strong  derivative  stake— most  notably, 
the  rapid  reduction  of  ghetto  poverty.  There 
may,    however,    develop   sharper    differences 
as  to  the  point  at  which  the  rate  of  reduc- 
tion U  to  be  increased  "at  any  cost"  or  "by 
any  means  whataoever."  The  maintenance  of 
a  democratic  rule  of  law  Is  essential  to  Jew- 
lab  survival.  Nor  is  It  Just  a  defense  against 
extremism   which   will   flnaUy   protact   that 
social  order.  If  the  Jewish  community  has  in 
the  past  had  a  special  concern  with  greater 
partlclpaUon   by   the   ghetto   population   in 
civic  affairs,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
democratic  fiber,  it  must  also  now  have  a 
specUl  concern  with  greater  participation  by 
the  whita  lower-mUldle-class  population  still 
in  and  around  our  cities.  These  are  people 
of   the  "conunon  democratic  commitment" 
who  are  not  horned  and  leprous  bigots,  but 
who  have  troubles  of  their  own,  a  dignity  of 
their  own  to  maintain,  and  a  growing  sense 
that  they  are  being  left  out.  As  Irving  M. 
Levlne  has  said:  "Our  rlghtftU  transfixion  on 
Negroes  has  developed  into  a  'no-win'  policy, 
hardening  the  lines  of  polarization  between 
white  and  black  into  a  reality  that  could 
blow  the  country  apart.  To  change  thU  white 
reaction,  some  of   the  brilliance  which  ar- 
ticulated  Negro   demands   will   have   to    be 
similarly  developed  to  speak  to  and  for  lower- 
class  America." 

But  there  are  other  items  which  may  more 
poignantly  lUustrate  the  temper  of  a  new 
agenda.  For  example,  there  is  a  liberal  move- 
ment toward  the  public-funded  privatiza- 
tion of  the  public  school  system,  starting  with 
neighborhood  control  and  ending  with  any 
group  of  parents — or  an  institution  of  their 
choice — being  able  to  set  up  a  school  to  which 
their  children  can  go  at  public  expense.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  development,  with  Its 
potential  for  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
separatism,  may  call  for  independent  evalua- 
tion by  the  Jewish  community.  In  most  clUes 
new  ethnic  and  racial  competition  for  vari- 
ous pubUc  boards  and  poste  is  developing. 
Eventually,  the  Jewish  community  may  be 
required  to  act  more  poUtlcaUy  as  a  com- 
munity If  It  Is  to  hold  Ite  own  In  such  com- 
petition. The  point  is  not  the  abandonment 
of  universal  values,  but  the  development  of  a 
more  self-conscious  focus  of  group  interest. 

The  Jewish  Question  Is  alive  again  because 
the  American  political  structiire  and  Ita  tra- 
ditional coaUtlons  are  In  naked  transition. 
The  common  democratic  commitment  trem- 
bles within  both  the  white  and  black  popxila- 
tlons.  New  kinds  of  political  configurations 
are  in  the  making.  The  past  quarter  century 
turns  out  not  to  have  been,  as  some  en- 
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visioned,  the  passageway  to  some  terminal 
American  Dream.  It  has  been  the  staging- 
ground  for  some  as  yet  Indistinct  future 
American  design.  The  Jews,  somehow  In 
trouble  again,  need  to  make  their  own  par- 
ticular sighting  on  that  future. 
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INTELLECTUAL  "SNOBS"  HIT  BY 
EDUCATOR 


BIG  BROTHER  COMES  TO 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  5,  1969 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  we  are  able  to  pause  in  our  labors 
and  FWiss  from  the  solemn  to  the  light- 
hearted,  from  the  heavy  to  the  humor- 
ous, from  the  possible  and  necessary  to 
the  incredulous  and  bizarre.  Such  mo- 
ments lighten  a  legislator's  heart,  if  not 
his  burden.  Just  such  an  example  has 
been  lusciously  served  up  to  us  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

It  seems  that  the  Gods  in  their  wisdom 
have  commanded  the  highly  educated 
and  skilled  legal  professionals  at  that 
agency  to  clock  themselves  on  time  sheets 
at  12  minute  intervals  during  the  course 
of  their  working  day.  Tliis  in  addition  to 
performing  the  services  so  many  need  so 
badly.  It  is  heartening  to  know  there  is 
such  fervent  trust  on  upper  levels  for 
these  public  servants.  It  pleases  me  to 
know  that  from  now  on  we  shall  know 
all  about  their  work  habits.  It  soothes 
me  to  be  enlightened  regarding  their 
luncheon  times  and  other  personal  man- 
nerisms and  ways  in  which  they  perform 
their  assigned  duties.  Perhaps  next  they 
will  be  required  to  report  in  detail  on 
their  outside  activities  as  well. 

As  one  peruses  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  its  list  of 
major  requirements  and  duties  is  truly 
impressive.  They  range  from  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation  to  prose- 
cution of  those  engaged  in  national  crim- 
inal conspiracies.  Yet  I  am  certain  their 
performance  of  these  duties  has  up  to 
now  been  hindered  because  of  their  lack 
of  attention  to  reporting  daily  activities 
on  12-minute  timesheets.  I  am  confident 
their  new  attention  to  this  profound  ac- 
tivity will  work  wonders  in  their  per- 
formance of  the  Department's  responsi- 
bilities. It  certainly  shows  the  intelli- 
gence, farsightedness,  and  profoundness 
of  thought  of  the  estimable  gentlemen 
who  now  dominate  the  command  post  of 
that  agency  of  Government. 

How  dare  any  critic  compare  such  be- 
havior to  the  gestapo.  Cheka,  OGPU.  or 
MVD.  How  unfair  to  imjustly  accuse 
selfless  patriotism.  No.  Such  unselfless- 
ness  belongs  in  the  countinghouse  of 
one  Ebeneezer  Scrooge  of  the  estimable 
firm  of  Scrooge  &  Marley.  or  in  George 
OrweU's  "1984." 

A  pause  here  for  a  prolonged  and 
heartfelt  shiver. 

I  eagerly  await  the  latest  breathless 
scene  from  act  1  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment "FoUies  of  1969"  or  "How  I  Ceased 
Being  Efficient  and  Learned  To  Love  the 
Timesheet." 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Schools  Committee  for  Economic 
Education  met  last  month  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  Although  I  was  imable  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  I  have  since  been  made 
aware  of  an  excellent  talk  given  by  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Miller,  of  Cincinnati,  In  which 
he  made  certain  cogent  points  relating 
to  education  and  employment. 

Dr.  Miller's  address  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  committee's  presi- 
dent. Morgan  S.  A.  Reichner,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  residing  in  Oyster  Bay.  N.Y. 
I  feel  that  a  news  story  about  Dr.  Miller's 
speech,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  is  well  worth  my  colleagues' 
attention  as  it  relates  to  the  design  of 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  that  news  story  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press,  Feb.  18, 
1969] 

Intellectual  "Snobs"  Hit  by  Edccator 


(By  Paul  Learn) 

The  nation's  school  administrators  were 
advised  Monday  to  get  rid  of  their  "intellec- 
tual snobs"  and  "put  sweat  and  callouses 
back  into  education." 

Dr.  Paul  A.  MlUer,  superintendent  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  schools,  said,  "Education  some- 
times, though  erroneously,  is  broken  down 
Into  education  for  those  who  are  going  to 
work  and  education  for  those  who  are  going 
to  be  gentlemen.  There  are  those  who  would 
say  that  education  becomes  a  career  to  avoid 
callouses  and  sweat  of  the  work-a-day 
world."  -  ^     X, 

Dr.  MlUer  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Schools  Committee  for  Economic  Edu- 
cation. Inc.,  in  the  Clarldge  Hotel  at  which 
11  teachers  and  industrlallste  were  honored 
for  their  efforts  to  promote  economic  educa- 
tion In  the  Unltad  States. 

The  meeting  was  held  In  conjunction  with 
the  lOlst  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  here. 
Dr.  Miller  said  the  schooU  put  too  much 
stress  on  academics  and  not  enough  on  "the 
basic  principle  of  learning  while  earning." 

PAST    50    YEARS 

"For  the  past  fifty  years  at  least,"  he  said, 
"we  have  tended  to  put  off  the  work  relation- 
ship untU  all  of  the  learning  Is  complete. 

"Fundamentally,  this  is  in  error.  Educa- 
tion and  economics  both  have  been  caught 
up  In  the  knowledge  revolution.  New  math, 
new  science,  new  EngUsh,  new  language  and 
even  new  economics  have  been  devised  with 
great  and  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the 
academic  aspecte  of  the  subject  matter  in- 
volved; and  far  too  little  laboratory-con- 
nected, certainly  very  litUe  of  the  earnlng- 
leamlng  relationships  as  part  of  it." 

School  executives  should  move  more  of 
that  laboratory-earning  work  down  to  the 
high  school  and  elementary  levels,  the  Cin- 
cinnati educator  added. 

He  said,  "The  learner's  life  haa  been  di- 
vided half  and  half;  the  first  to  academic 
learning,  the  last  half  to  earning.  In  my 
Judgment  the  learning-earning  relationship 
should  be  turned  180  degrees  with  earning- 
learnlng  related  from  kindergarten  through- 
out life." 
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A    WOKKUNCK 


"Turtbennore."  said  Dr.  Miller,  "learning 
has  been  isolated  to  take  place  In  a  sterile 
Incubator  called  school  and  earning  has  been 
Isolated  to  take  place  In  some  separated  unit 
of  the  business  world." 

"There  needs  to  be  In  every  classroom  a 
workbench;  In  every  home  a  work-experi- 
ence; In  every  workshop  a  learner's  bench 
and  In  every  business,  a  classroom,"  he  said, 
adding:  "To  succeed  In  our  venture  to  make 
economics  relevant — workbooks  and  work- 
benches must  be  Inseparable." 


BERLIN — THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the 
present  diplomatic  gymnastics  over  Ber- 
lin and  free  Germany  may  be  readily 
uoders}^)0d  aa  far  as  the  U.S.  guilt  in- 
volvement. I  commend  to  our  colleagues 
the  Dan  Smoot  Report  for  March  3, 
1969.  enUUed  -Berlin." 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  colleagues 
will  be  Mr.  Smoot's  concluding  remarks: 

What  should  the  U.S.  do? 

We  should  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  government  of  West  Germany,  recogniz- 
ing It  as  the  lawful  government  of  all  Ger- 
many, and  Imposing  no  restrictions  on  Ger- 
man sovereignty — leaving  the  nation  un- 
hindered to  rearm  for  Its  own  defense  as  It 
pleases. 

Our  own  diplomatic  and  military  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  the  defense  of  our  own 
country. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  Mr. 
Smoot's  report  for  inclusion  in  the  Cow- 
GRxssioNAi.  RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
(From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Mar.  3,  1909] 
Bnuif 

On  the  occasion  of  President  NUon's  visit 
to  West  Berlin,  communist  behavior  once 
again  gave  us  an  Irritating  reminder  of  an 
unpleasant  subject:  the  Isolation  of  West 
Berlin  deep  Inside  communist-held  territory. 
How  did  it  happen? 

In  November,  1943,  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa, 
enroute  to  Tehran  for  a  meeting  with  Joseph 
Stalin  and  Winston  Churchill,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  a  conference  with 
Harry  Hopkins  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
They  discussed,  among  other  things,  the  post- 
war division  and  occupation  of  Germany. 
President  Roosevelt  predicted  that  Germany 
would  collapse  suddenly  and  that  "there 
would  definitely  be  a  race  for  Berlin"  by  the 
U.S.,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
President  said:  "We  may  have  to  put  the 
United  States  divisions  into  Berlin  as  soon 
as  possible,"  because  "the  United  SUtes 
should  have  Berlin."  Hopkins  and  Roosevelt's 
military  advisers  agreed  unanimously.' 

Some  17  months  after  this  conference  on 
the  Iowa,  the  collapse  of  Germany  came;  and 
the  "race  for  Berlin "  became  one  of  the 
strangest  operations  In  military  history. 

In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  n,  the 
American  Ninth  Army  was  rolling  toward 
Berlin,  meeting  little  resistance.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  milee  east  of  Berlin,  the  German 
nation  had  concentrated  its  dying  strength 
and  was  fighting  savagely  against  the  Rus- 
sians. 


^  Foreiffit  Relations  of  the  United  States: 
Diplomatic  Papers:  The  Conferences  at  Cairo 
and  Tehran:  1943,  U.S.  Stote  Department, 
1901. 
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Our  Ninth  Army  could  have  been  in  Berlin 
within  a  few  hours,  probably  without  shed- 
ding another  drop  of  blood:  but  General 
Elsenhower  suddenly  halted  oiu*  Army.  He 
kept  it  sitting  Idly  outside  Berlin  for  ten 
days  while  the  Russians  slugged  their  way 
in.  killing,  raping,  ravaging.  We  gave  the 
Russians  control  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
Berlin — and  of  all  the  territory  surrounding 
the  city. 

After  we  pulled  out  of  eastern  Germany  In 
1946  to  let  the  Soviets  have  unquestioned 
control  of  that  area,  the  Soviets  expelled 
nine  million  Germans  from  their  homes.  It 
was  a  time  of  horror,  old  men  starving  on 
the  roads,  young  girls  raped  in  broad  day- 
light on  the  streets  and  in  boxcars  by  gangs 
of  Soviet  soldiers. 

All  of  this  occurred  because  we  refused 
to  do  what  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to 
do — and  what  our  top  leaders  had  agreed  in 
1943  that  we  must  do:  take  and  hold  Berlin 
and  surrouTUling  territory  until  postwar 
peace  treaties  were  made. 

Who  made  the  decisloiu  to  pull  our  armies 
back  in  Europe  and  let  the  Soviets  take 
over?  In  Crusade  in  Europe  (published  in 
1948).  Elsenhower  took  credit  for  helping 
make  the  decisions.  When  he  entered  politics 
four  years  later  he  denied  responsibility, 
saying  he  had  merely  acted  as  a  soldier, 
obeying  orders. 

Who  made  the  decision  to  isolate  Berlin 
110  mUes  deep  inside  communist-con- 
trolled territory  without  any  offlclal  men- 
tion of.  or  written  agreements  of  any  kind 
concerning,  access  routes  by  which  the 
western  powers  could  get  Into  the  city? 

On  July  3.  1961.  The  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished the  second  of  two  articles  by  Arthur 
Krock,  discussing  the  "Incredible  zoning 
agreements  among  the  Allied  conquerors  of 
Nazi  Oemutny"  that  placed  "Berlin  110  mllea 
within  the  Soviet  zone  and  reserved  no  guar- 
anteed access  routes  to  the  city  from  the 
British  and  American  zones  by  road,  rail, 
water,  or  airways." 

Mr.  Krock  concluded,  as  must  anyone  who 
studies  the  record  that  Joseph  Stalin  and  In- 
ternational communism  were  the  sole  bene- 
factors of  the  zoning  agreements,  Mr.  Krock 
said  he  could  find  no  explanation  for  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment "became  a  party  to  the  witless  travesty 
on  statecraft  and  military  competence"  re- 
sected In  the  agreements  on  postwar  Ger- 
many. 

After  saying  as  much,  Mr.  Krock  then 
gave  the  explanation,  which  he  himself  ap- 
parently did  not  understand.  He  found  the 
explanation  In  an  article  by  Dr.  Philip  E. 
Moaely,  then  Director  of  Studies  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  article 
was  published  In  Foreign  Affairs,  quarterly 
magazine  of  the  CFR.  Here  in  essence  is  the 
story: 

The  agreements  for  the  postwar  division  of 
Germany  were  worked  out  by  the  European 
Advisory  Commission,  composed  of  repre- 
resentatives  of  the  U.S..  the  U.S.SJl..  and 
Great  Britain.  The  U.S.  Representative  was 
John  O.  Winant.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  during  World  War  II.  Wlnanfs  poli- 
tical adviser  was  George  F.  Kennan,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
for  years  has  been  touted  as  America's  lead- 
ing expert  on  Soviet  affairs. 

Winant  did  not  cavil  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
Berlin  isolated  110  miles  inside  communist- 
held  territory:  but  he  did  feel  that  there 
should  be  guaranteed  access  routes  for  the 
western  powers  to  get  to  the  city.  Kennan 
told  Winant  that  it  would  offend  the  Soviets 
if  we  Insisted  on  specified  and  guaranteed 
access  routes,  because  they  would  think  we 
did  not  trust  them.  Moreover,  Kennan 
argued,  the  very  fact  that  we  agreed  on 
four-power  occupation  of  Berlin  was  tacit 
agreement  that  all  powers  had  undMlable 
right  of  access  to  the  city.  f 

Winant  apparently  was  lnfluence<rU7  Ken- 
nan, but  not  enUrely  sold.  He  drew'a  map. 
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depicting  his  Ideas  for  the  division  of  Oer- 
many,  placing  Berlin  110  miles  Inside  the 
Soviet  zone.  Following  Kennan's  advice,  he 
did  not  recommend  that  the  western  pow- 
ers Insist  on  guaranteed  access  corridors  to 
the  city;  but  he  did  sketch  in  corridors  that 
he  thought  should  be  established. 

Because  of  bureaucratic  rivalry,  or  Ineffi- 
ciency. In  Washington.  Winant  never  re- 
ceived authorization  to  submit  his  proposal 
to  the  European  Advisory  Commission. 
Therefore,  the  British  representative  on  the 
Commission  made  a  proposal:  setting  Berlin 
deep  inside  the  Soviet  zone,  and  giving  the 
Soviets  33  per  cent  of  all  productive  resources 
of  Germany,  but  keeping  for  England  the 
greatest  Industrial  areas. 

Roosevelt  and  his  military  advisers  re- 
jected the  British  proposal.  During  the  Sec- 
ond Quebec  Conference  (1944),  Roosevelt 
sketched  out  on  a  small-scale  map  his  Idea 
of  occupation  zones  In  Germany.  Roosevelt's 
map  reduced  the  Soviet  zone  to  22  percent 
of  pre-war  Germany,  and  divided  Germany 
into  three  zones — British,  American,  and  So- 
viet, all  three  zones  meeting  in  Berlin.  Ne- 
gotiations were  then  deadlocked,  because  the 
British  and  Soviets  did  not  like  Roosevelt's 
suggestion. 

George  F.  Kennan  broke  the  de<idlock  by 
going  directly  to  Roosevelt  and  persuading 
him  to  give  up  his  plan,  in  favor  of  the 
fantastic  arrangements  which  the  Soviets 
wanted:  Berlin  buried  inside  the  communist 
zone  with  no  access  routes  for  the  western 
powers  agreed  upon,  or  even  mentioned. 

In  194a-l949.  the  Soviets  (to  draw  atten- 
tion away  from  Asia  where  communists  were 
taking  over  China)  blockaded  all  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  canals  leading  from  the  western 
zones  of  Germany  into  Berlin. 

Harry  Truman  has  been  much  praised  for 
breaking  that  blockade  with  a  fantastically 
expensive  airlift;  but  the  airlift  was  basically 
wrong.  That  was  the  time  for  us  to  decide 
whether  to  stay  in  or  get  out  of  BerUn.  If 
our  decision  was  to  stay  in  (as.  at  that  time. 
It  should  have  been),  we  should  have  estab- 
lished a  fully-adequate  land  corridor  to  Ber- 
lin by  the  use  of  military  force.  If  necessary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
well-informed  person  (and  could  not  have 
been  any  real  doubt  In  1948)  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  given  way  without  armed  re- 
sistance, because  we  had  both  right  and 
might  on  our  side.  Our  prestige  and  strength 
were  so  infinitely  superior  in  1948  that  the 
Soviets  could  have  done  nothing  but  agree 
to  whatever  reasonable  land  corridors  we 
demaifced. 

After  the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  had 
achieved  the  communist  purpose — of  draw- 
ing attention  away  from  Asia;  of  making 
further  heavy  drains  on  the  economic  re- 
soiirces  of  America;  and  of  showing  the 
world  that  the  U.S.  government  was  afraid 
of  a  head-on  clash  with  the  Soviets  even 
when  the  whole  world  knew  that  America 
was  in  the  right — the  Kremlin  lifted  the 
Berlin  blockade.  The  great  internationalist 
propaganda  machine  in  the  United  States 
proclaimed  our  "magnificent  victory." 

In  June.  1949.  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R..  England,  and  France  formally  re- 
affirmed the  old  agreement  about  a  four- 
power  occupation  of  Berlin,  but  again 
avoided  saying  anything  about  access  routes 
for  the  West  to  get  to  Berlin — an  action,  on 
our  part,  which  now  seems  as  incredible  as 
the  original  Kennan-CFR  decision  to  set  the 
city  up  as  a  breeder  of  war  and  tensions. 

For  ten  years  after  the  Berlin  airlift,  the 
Western  powers  sat,  waiting  for  the  Soviets 
to  make  the  next  move.  Khrushchev  made 
it  In  1958. 

On  November  27.  1958,  the  Kremlin  de- 
livered to  our  ambassador  in  Moscow  a 
"note"  announcing  Soviet  alms  with  regard 
to  Berlin.  The  note  filled  approximately  ten 
full  colvimns  In  The  New  York  Times.  Nine 
and  one-half  columns  contained  nothing  but 
Soviet  lies  and  propaganda.  About  S%  of  the 
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text  was  devoted  to  an  announcement  of  the 
Kremlin's  plan  for  Berlin. 

The  plan  was  that  West  Berlin  be  declared 
a  separate  poUtlcal  entity  (a  "free  city")  and 
disarmed,  except  for  a  minlmtim  police  force, 
which  would  be  used  primarily  to  suppress 
anti-communist  activity.  AU  foreign  troops 
would  be  withdrawn — which  meant  British. 
French,  and  American,  but  not  Soviet,  since 
Soviet  troops  are  not  stationed  In  West  Ber- 
lin. The  government  of  the  "free  city"  of 
Berlin  would  be  under  the  general  super- 
vlaton  of  the  United  Nations;  but  the  com- 
munist government  of  East  Germany  would 
control  all  trade  and  traffic  and  means  of 
entry  Into  the  dty.  The  Kremlin  note  said: 

"If  this  proposal  Is  not  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  Government,  there  Is  no  topic 
left  for  talks  on  the  Berlin  question." 

Every  subsequent  Kremlin  statement  con- 
cerning Berlin  reaffirms  this  basic,  inflexible 
plan. 

On  June  14,  1961,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration (through  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat 
leader  In  the  Senate)  suggested  a  Berlin 
plan — which,  in  effect,  accepted  the  Kremlin 
plan  but  incorporated  East  Berlin  as  part 
of  the  proposed  "free  city."  =  American  public 


opinion  was  hostile  to  the  Mansfield  sug- 
gestion, and  it  was  dropped.  But  President 
Kennedy  skillfully  used  the  "Berlin  crisis" 
of  1961  "as  a  lever"  to  force  congressional 
approval  of  a  long-range  foreign-aid  bill  and 
other  measures  claimed  to  be  necessary  for 
resisting  International  communism.* 

What  Is  President  Nixon  likely  to  do.  If 
anything,  about  Berlin? 

When  one  realizes  that  the  Berlin  sltviatlon 
was  created  by  a  member  of  the  Coiuicll  on 
Foreign  Relations  (which  has  been  virtually 
the  Invisible  government  of  the  United 
States  since  the  outset  of  World  War  n«). 
It  Is  not  oomfortlng  to  know  that  President 
Nixon's  most  Important  appointed  adviser 
(Henry  Alfred  Kissinger)  la  a  CFR  member, 
as  was  the  President  himself  a  few  years  ago. 

What  should  the  U.S.  do? 

We  no  longer  have  any  business  defending 


•  'A  Third  Way  On  Berlin."  speech  by  U.S. 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.  Dem.) .  CONOBes- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.  107.  pt.  8,  pp.  10328- 
10334. 


•"Berlin  Propels  Foreign  Aid  Through 
Committee  In  House,"  article  by  Robert  E. 
Baskln,  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Aug.  2. 
1961,  Sec.  1,  p.  1. 

*Por  history  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations'  manipulation  of  American  policy, 
see  The  Invisible  Government,  by  Don  Smoot 
(1962),  available  from  The  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port  Inc..  P.O.  Box  9538.  Dallas,  Texas  75214; 
ei  00  pocketbook,  *4.00  for  clothback  edition. 


or  promising  to  defend  any  part  of  Europe 
against  anyone.  Defending  Berlin  Is  a  Job  for 
Germans,  not  Americans.  Germans  are  an 
able,  Industrious  people — ^more  soundly  proe- 
perous.  In  some  ways,  than  we  are.  Surely, 
a  nation  which.  In  two  world  wars,  fought 
the  might  combination  of  allied  powers  as 
Germany  fought,  can  now  defend  Itself. 

With  or  without  the  consent  of  any  of  otir 
World  War  II  allies,  we  should  negotiate  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  government  of  West 
Germany,  recognizing  it  as  the  lawftU  gov- 
ernment of  all  Germany,  and  imposing  no  re- 
strictions on  German  sovereignty — leaving 
the  nation  unhindered  to  rearm  for  Its  own 
defense  as  It  pleases. 

We  should  repudiate  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  give  the  Germans  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  prepare  their  own  defenses, 
and  then  withdraw  our  military  aid  and 
presence  from  all  of  Germany,  exerting  what- 
ever diplomatic  pressures  available  to  per- 
suade France.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  likewise.  What  the  Germans  de- 
cide to  do,  or  can  do,  about  the  division  of 
their  land  and  their  capital  dty  is  not  our 
biislness,  as  long  as  they  commit  no  aggres- 
sion against  us. 

Our  own  diplomatic  and  military  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  the  defense  of  our  own 
country. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

To  this  end  we  toil  and  strive,  because 
we  have  our  hope  set  on  the  living  God. — 
1  Timothy  4:  10. 

O  Grod.  our  Father,  who  hast  called  us 
to  walk  in  TTiy  way  and  to  live  with  love 
In  our  hearts,  grant  unto  us  the  steady 
assurance  that  although  we  forget  Thee 
Thou  dost  not  forget  us,  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  we  let  Thee  down 
Thou  dost  never  let  us  down.  May  Thy 
spirit  abiding  in  us  through  all  our 
changing  moods  sustain  us  in  every  right 
and  good  effort. 

Bless  Thou  the  young  people  of  our 
land.  Let  not  the  undue  license  of  a  few 
limit  the  due  liberty  of  the  majority. 
Strengthen  our  youth  that  they  may  have 
full  regard  for  the  rights  of  all  their 
fellows.  Help  them  to  use  their  freedom 
to  discover  themselves  at  their  very  best, 
to  find  creative  channels  for  their  rest- 
less endeavors,  and  to  live  and  labor  for 
justice  by  all,  good  will  among  all  and 
liberty  for  all. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  was  true  to 
Himself,  to  others,  and  to  Thee,  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


Mabch  S,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack, 
Speaker,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dsaa  Mr.  Speaker  :  It  Is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  submit 
to  you  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence for  1969. 

I  appreciate  your  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  this  resignation  from  the  Con- 
ference. With  deepest  regrets. 
Sincerely, 

James  Harvet, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  8&-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steioer), 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY   GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Mexi- 
can-United States  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference : 

OXV 342— Part  4 


FARM  GROUPS  OPPOSE  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm  and 
rural  groujjs  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  rising  burden  of  high  interest  rates. 

Farm  people,  particularly,  depend  on 
credit  to  finance  their  seasonal  opera- 
tions and  the  high  Interest  squeeze  Is 
creating  severe  problems  In  rural  areas 
all  over  the  Nation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  received  cop- 
ies of  resolutions  from  two  important 
farm  groups  in  North  Dakota  expressing 
concern  over  this  problem  and  demand- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  move  to 
bring  down  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  record  a 
resolution  from  the  North  Dakota 
Farmers  Union  adopted  on  February  25, 
1969,  and  one  from  the  Production  Credit 
Association  of  Grafton,  N.  Dak.,  adopted 
on  February  15,  1969: 
Resolution  of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union,  Adopted  February  25,  1969 

We  view  with  alarm  the  continued  draft 
to  higher  Interest  rates  on  borrowed  money. 
This  is  one  of  the  biggest  Increases  In  costs 
of  production  for  farmers. 

Government  policies  need  to  be  reviewed 
and  reformed  to  prevent  further  rises  in  In- 
terest rates.  We  recall  that  most  farm  depres- 
sions of  the  past  have  been  signaled  by  a 
tightening  of  credit,  advancing  Interest 
rates,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  pubUc 
officials  to  note  these  signals  of  danger 
promptly. 

We  recognize  with  appreciation  the  excel- 
lent service  which  the  district  and  central 
banks  for  cooperatives  have  provided  to 
farmer  owned  cooperatives.  We  appreciate 
that  the  whole  Farm  Credit  System  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  have  been  of 
great  value  in  helping  farmers. 

The  continued  rise  in  Interest  rates  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  not  only  Increased 
the  National  Debt,  but  is  rapidly  moving  the 
money  into  the  hands  of  money  lenders. 

We  urge  Congress  to  take  immediate  action 
to  change  the  tight  money  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

PsoDtTCTioN  CBEorr  Association, 
Grafton,  N.  Dak.,  February  21, 1969. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrkssman  Patman:  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  at  the  stock- 
holders Annual  Meeting  of  the  Production 
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Cradlt  AMoeUtlon  ot  Qntton.  North  Dkkot*. 
on  Fabrtwry  15.  1049: 

"Wa  view  with  alarm  the  oontlnuMl  <trtft 
to  higher  intareat  rates  on  borrowed  money. 
This  la  one  of  the  biggest  Incraaaea  in  ooata 
ot  production  for  farmers. 

"Ooramment  poltclea  need  to  be  rarlawed 
•nd  reformed  to  prevent  further  rlaaa  in 
Intarasrt  ratea.  We  recall  that  moat  farm  de- 
piaaalnns  of  the  paat  have  bean  signaled  by 
a  tightening  of  credit,  advancing  interest 
rataa.  and  a  faUura  on  the  part  of  public 
offldala  to  note  thaaa  signals  of  danger 
promptly. 

"We  recognize  wlta  apprecUtlon  the  ex- 
eaUant  sarvlca  which  the  district  and  cen- 
tral banks  for  cooperatives  have  provided  to 
farmer-owned  cooperatlvea.  We  appreciate 
that  the  whole  Farm  Cradlt  System  and  the 
farmers  Home  Administration  have  been 
of  great  value  in  helping  farmers. 

"The  continued  rise  In  interest  rates  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  not  only  in- 
creased the  NaUonal  Debt,  but  U  rapidly 
moving  the  money  Into  the  hands  of  money 
lenders. 

"We  urge  the  United  Statea  Congreaa  to 
take  immediate  action  to  change  the  tight 
money  policy  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board." 

We  fael  this  resolution  should  be  brought 
to  yoor  attention. 
Sincerely. 

EBVIM  SCHtnCACHXB, 

President,  Board  of  Directors.  PC  A. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  GIVES 
SPECIAL  TREATMENT  TO  BONDS 
IN  FEDERAL  RESERVE  PORTFOLIO 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoko  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  Is  proposing  a  change  in 
the  definition  of  the  public  debt  whereby 
the  securities  held  by  Government  agen- 
cies— such  as  the  social  security  trust 
fund — would  not  be  Included  in  the  cal- 
culations of  the  total  debt. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  through 
its  Open  Market  Committee  holds  more 
tiian  $52.1  billion  worth  of  Government 
securities.  Yet,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion does  not  plan  to  exclude  this  whop- 
ping sum  from  the  national  debt  as  It 
will  the  securities  held  In  the  various 
trust  fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  logic  is  absurd.  If 
the  bonds  held  in  the  trust  funds  are 
to  be  excluded,  then  every  rule  of  com- 
mon sense  would  hold  that  the  bonds 
held  in  the  Pedersd  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee portfolio,  likewise,  be  excluded 
from  the  debt. 

Why  should  the  bonds  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  be  treated  in  this  special  man- 
ner? 

Of  course,  the  $52.1  billion  should  be 
canceled  now  and  totally  excluded  from 
the  debt.  These  bonds  have  all  been  paid 
for  at  least  once  and  should  be  retired. 

But,  the  Federal  Reserve  continues 
to  charge  the  Treasury  interest — to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $2.2  billion  axmually — 
on  these  bonds.  From  this  huge  interest 
Income,  the  Federal  Reserve  finances  Its 
far-flung  operations  without  congres- 
sional appropriations  and  without  audits 
by  the  CJeneral  Accounting  Office. 

The  Nixon  administration,  for  some 
reason,  has  decided  to  ignore  these  $52.1 
billion  worth  of  bonds.  I  trust  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  explain  why  the«e  bonds 


were  not  excluded  from  the  debt  as  were 
the  funds  in  the  trust  accounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Rbcoko  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Monday,  March  3,  outlining 
the  new  Nixon  debt  concept: 

Trk  Dnr-CEiLiNo  Oamz 

Praaldant  Nixon's  new  version  of  the  debt- 
celling  game  doea  not  satisfy  those  economy- 
minded  legislators  who  see  restraints  on  bor- 
rowing as  the  key  to  reduction  of  Federal 
spending.  Nor  does  It  satisfy  the  realists  who 
view  the  debt  ceUlng  as  a  phony  pretense  of 
economy  signifying  nothing.  This  group 
would  rather  abolish  the  debt  celling  as  a 
tlme-wasUng  device,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
share  that  view.  But  with  Congreaa  seem- 
ingly wedded  to  the  debt  celling,  for  political 
purpoaea.  the  Nixon  proposal  appears  to  be 
a  salutary  compromise. 

The  absurdity  of  the  present  arrangement 
Is  sharply  Illustrated  by  the  facts  the  Presi- 
dent has  laid  before  Congreaa.  Budget  sur- 
pltiaaa  are  expected  for  the  (Iseal  years  1960 
and  1070.  But  even  if  those  surpluses  should 
prove  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  was  esti- 
mated In  the  January  budget,  the  Prealdent 
told  Congreaa.  the  exuttng  debt  limit  will 
have  to  be  raised  nevertheless.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  volume  of  Federal  bonds  held  by  the 
Oovermnent's  trust  funds,  such  as  Social 
Security.  U  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  tlO 
billion  a  year.  In  other  words,  an  arbitrary 
debt  ceUIng  must  be  raised  to  allow  for  an 
Increase  In  Government  debt  which  Is  auto- 
matic under  the  law. 

What  possible  value  U  there  In  requiring 
Congress  to  make  a  debt-celling  Adjustment 
e*ch  year  in  order  to  allow  the  trust  funds  to 
function  as  the  law  contemplates?  The  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  relieve  Congress  of 
that  useless  and  unnecessary  chore  by  elim- 
inating the  trust  funds  from  the  debt  that 
must  be  covered  by  the  "celling."  There  Is 
logic  In  this  proposal,  for  after  all  the  bonds 
held  by  the  trust  funds  are  debt  which  the 
Oovemment  owes  to  Itself.  If  this  recom- 
mendation Is  accepted,  the  celling  wlU  apply 
only  to  the  debt  held  by  the  general  public. 

Senator  Williams  complains  that  the  pro- 
posal woxxld  make  It  appear  that  the  debt 
has  been  reduced  when  It  has  not.  For  the 
unsophisticated,  that  may  be  true.  But  the 
confusion  or  deception  involved  Is  minor 
compared  to  the  Olmsy  pretense  that  the 
existing  debt  ceUlng.  which  must  be  Jacked 
up  every  year.  Is  a  useful  brake  on  spending. 

The  substantial  virtue  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal Is  that  It  woiUd,  In  the  abeence  of  an 
emergency,  eliminate  the  need  for  further 
adjustment  of  the  debt  celling  for  the  next 
few  years.  That  would  relieve  members  of 
Congress  of  the  unwelcome  obligation  of  re- 
peatedly voting  to  raise  the  debt  celling.  In- 
cidentally, the  Idea  of  eliminating  the  trust 
funds  from  the  debt  to  which  the  celling  ap- 
plies comes  from  the  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  and  headed  by  David  M.  Kennedy, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  Is  not  a 
glminlck  to  deceive  the  public  but  a  well- 
founded  fiscal  concept  which  has  substantial 
advantages  for  Congreaa  until  It  can  bring 
Itself  to  complete  abandonment  of  the  debt- 
ceiUng  game. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE MEMBERS  INTRODUCE  INDE- 
PENDENT CREDIT  UNION  AGENCY 
BILL  ON  BIPARTISAN  BASIS 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1969.  I  Introduced  HJl.  2.  which 
provides    for    an    Independent    Federal 


agency  for  the  supervision  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions. 

Because  I  had  been  working  on  this 
Idea  and  drafting  the  legislation  prior 
to  the  start  of  this  Congress  and  wanted 
to  Introduce  It  the  first  day  the  Congress 
was  in  session,  it  was  not  possible  to 
contact  all  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  members,  many  of  whom  I 
knew  would  want  to  cosponsor  the  legis- 
lation. 

However,  because  of  the  widespread 
Interest  and  support  for  this  legislation, 
I  have  reintroduced  the  bill  today,  along 
with  23  other  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  Is 
identical  to  HJl.  2.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  HJl.  2.  It  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed among  credit  unions  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  every  State  credit 
union  league  that  has  met  in  recent 
months  has  endorsed  HJl.  2.  The  Co-op 
League  and  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  also  have  endorsed  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  more  than  12,000  Federal  credit 
unions  in  this  coimtry  have  rendered  a 
great  service  and  it  is  fitting  that  they 
should  be  given  a  regulatory  agency  that 
is  not  stashed  away  In  a  comer  of  our 
Government  as  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  is  at  present. 

As  I  have  said  so  often,  this  bill  is  not 
designed  to  criticize  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  but,  rather,  to  reward 
it  for  an  outstanding  job  and  to  upgrade 
the  Bureau  to  a  position  where  It  right- 
fully belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  wldespreswl 
support  for  HJl.  2.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
throughout  this  body  to  Introduce  com- 
FHUiion  legislation,  and.  with  unanimous 
consent,  I  place  a  copy  of  this  bill  with 
the  names  of  its  sponsors  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks: 

HJt.  8445 

(Mr.  Patman  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messrs.  Reuse,  Ashley,  Moor- 
head.  Stephens,  St  Oermaln.  Oonzalez,  Mln- 
Ish,  Hanna.  Oettys,  Annunzlo,  Rees,  Qallfl- 
anakls.  Bevlll.  OrlfUn,  Hanley,  Brasco,  Chap- 
pell.  WIdnaU.  Mrs.  Dwyer.  and  Messrs.  Hal- 
pern,  and  Cowger)  Introduced  the  following 
bill:) 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  tTnlon 

Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  Independent 

Federal    agency    for    the    supervision    of 

federally  chartered  credit  unions,  and  for 

other  purpoaea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SacnoN  1.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  thereot 
and  Inserting: 

"(2)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration; 

"(3)  the  term  '.Administration'  means  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  National 
Credit  Union   Board   of  Governors." 

Skc.  2.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Is 
further  amended  ( 1 )  by  changing  "Director' 
to  read  "Administrator"  each  place  It  appears 
therein;  (2)  by  changing  "Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions"  to  read  "National  Credit 
Union  Administration"  each  place  it  appears 
therein;  and,  (3)  by  changing  "Bureau", 
each  remaining  place  it  appears,  to  read 
"Administration". 
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Baa  8.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.8.O.  175a)  la  amended  to 
read: 

"CRXATION    or   AOMINIS'TXATION 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  ais  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Administration'). 
The  Administration  shall  consist  of  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Board  of  Governors 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  and 
an  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  selecting  the  members  of  the 
Board,  the  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  who  shall  serve 
as  representatives  at  large.  In  making  his  se- 
lection of  the  remaining  members,  one  from 
each  of  the  seven  Federal  credit  union  re- 
gions, the  President  shall  receive  and  give 
special  consideration  to  the  nominations 
submitted  by  credit  union  organizations 
which  are  representative  of  a  majority  of  the 
credit  unions  located  In  the  region  for  which 
a  Board  member  is  to  be  appointed.  The  per- 
sons so  appointed  as  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  established 
records  of  distinguished  service  In  the  credit 
union  movement. 

"(c)  The  term  of  o£Bce  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  and  (2)  the  terms  of  ofllce  of  the 
members  first  taking  oSlce  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  n-esident  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years: 
three  at  the  end  of  four  years;  and  three, 
including  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
at  the  end  of  six  years.  Terms  of  office  shall 
be  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  No  member  shall 
serve  more  than  two  full  consecutive  terms  of 
office. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  and  thereafter  the 
Board  shall  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  or  the 
Administrator  may  request,  or  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  members  so  request.  The  Board 
shall  adopt  such  rules  as  It  may  see  fit  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  and  shall  keep 
p>ermanent  and  complete  records  and  min- 
utes of  its  acts  and  proceedings.  A  majority 
of  the  voting  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  shall  ad- 
vise, consult  with,  and  give  guidance  to  the 
Administrator  on  matters  of  policy  relating 
to  the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Admin- 
istration under  this  Act.  The  Board  shall 
render  an  annual  report  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress,  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  Administration  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. £Uich  report  shall  propose  such  leg- 
islative enactments  and  other  actions  as.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Board,  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  cairy  out  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $75  for  each  day  engaged  In  the  business 
of  the  Administration  pursuant  to  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Chairman,  and  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  Including  p>er  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In.  the  Oovemment  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  an  Administrator  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Board  may  make  recommenda- 
tiona  to  the  President  with  respect  to  the 


appointment  of  the  Administrator.  He  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Admin- 
istration which  shall  be  a  full  time  position 
in  the  executive  department  at  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  5315).  The 
Administrator  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  functions,  property,  records, 
and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  are  transferred  to  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  created  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  in  office  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  pending  the  appointment  of 
an  Administrator  in  accordance  with  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 


OPPRESSION  IN  UKRAINE 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  some 
a£Buent  Americans  scoff  at  any  Com- 
munist menace,  and  others  use  their 
freedom  to  urge  coexistence  with  Com- 
munist tyranny,  the  subjugated  people 
of  the  Ukraine  cry  out  to  warn  us  of  the 
Impending  danger  to  free  men  the  world 
over. 

Ukrainians  are  terrorized  by  the  So- 
viets as  they  struggle  for  their  day  of 
liberation. 

The  Ukrainians  have  never  been  a 
warlike  people.  No  one  should  fear  their 
having  self-determination — yet,  the  Rus- 
sians do  because  they  have  never  been 
able  to  destroy  the  Ukrainian's  goal  of 
freedom,  his  belief  in  God.  nor  his  pride 
in  his  culture. 

In  II  Corinthians,  6:  9,  we  read: 

We  are  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known; 
as  dying,  and  behold  we  live;  as  chastened, 
and  not  killed. 

The  ABN — Bulletin  of  the  Antibolshe- 
\ik  Bloc  of  Nations — for  March  1968, 
carried  several  messages  directed  to  us. 
the  free  men  of  the  West.  I  include  the 
following  passage,  including  the  list  of 
the  martyred  political  prisoners  who 
aspired  to  the  day  of  a  free  self-govern- 
ing Ukraine: 

ABN  Condemns  Coexistence  Wfth 
Ttrannies 

The  present  world  political  situation  Is 
charactei-ised  by  moral  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  Free  World  In  relation  to  world  Com- 
mtmlsm  and  Russian  imperialism. 

The  major  political  circles  of  the  Free 
World  consider  Communism  and  Russian  im- 
perialism from  the  view-point  of  the  dan- 
gerous Illusions  they  hold.  Although  the 
Russian  Bolshevist  dictatorship  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  existence  last 
year,  the  leading  politicians  in  the  Free 
World  are  stUl  not  able  to  grasp  Its  essence 
and  to  contemplate  it  realistically. 

In  particular  the  connexion  between  Rus- 
sian Bolshevist  party  interests  with  those  of 
Russian  nationalism  and  Imperialism,  the 
forcible  nature  of  the  Russian  empire  and 
the  resistance  of  the  subjugated  nations  to 
the  Communist  dictatorship  and  Russian 
domination  are  important  facts  which  the 
leading  poUtical  circles  in  the  Free  World  do 
not  want  to  see.  They  are  all  the  less  ready 
to  draw  the  practical  consequences  from 
them  in  their  own  interests  I 


A  policy,  however,  which  is  built  on  Illu- 
sions and  Ignorance  of  facts  can  only  lead  to 
failure  and  catastrophe.  The  last  50  years  of 
Russian  Bolshevist  dictatorship  and  the  pres- 
ent world  political  situation  are  a  sorry  con- 
firmation of  this  reallsaUon. 

Soviet  Russia  rules  and  exploits  the  over- 
whelming majority  o(  Europe  and  a  large 
part  of  Asia  as  well.  The  Russian  Bolshevist 
empire  (the  Soviet  Union  with  the  so-called 
satellite  countries),  which  has  come  into 
existence  and  is  kept  together  only  by  brutal 
force,  is  the  largest  colonial  power  in  the 
world.  This  colonial  empire  is  so  strong  that 
It  threatens  the  freedom  of  the  whole  world. 

The  Soviet  Russian  rulers  in  their  efforts 
to  expand  can  draw  on  the  support  not  only 
of  the  economic  potential  of  the  subjugated 
nations  and  countries,  but  In  most  cases  also 
can  count  on  the  help  of  other  Communist 
dictatorships. 

Even  if  at  the  moment  various  examples 
of  tensions  and  quarrels  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Communists — mainly  on 
account  of  imperial  antagonism — exist.  Red 
China  is  in  many  respects  in  conformity  with 
Soviet  Russia  against  the  Free  World.  The 
Chinese  Communist  rulers  often  give  in- 
stinctive help  to  the  Soviet  Russian  party 
and  state,  to  whom  they  owe  their  seizure 
of  power  on  the  .Chinese  mainland. 

Even  in  the  present  rivalry  between  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  for  the  leadership  ol  the 
Communist  world  movement,  most  Com- 
munist parties  in  the  world  are  moreover 
orientated  towards  Moscow,  from  where  they 
receive  their  directives. 

The  Communist  parties  directed  from  Mos- 
cow are  the  fifth  column  of  Russian  im- 
perialism. Through  them  Soviet  Russia  has 
the  chance  to  interfere  constantly  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  states  and  to  infiu- 
ence  their  policies.  The  most  important  tasks 
of  these  parties  are:  to  strive  to  bring  about 
a  trend  In  foreign  policy  friendly  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  to  promote  social  tension,  to 
disturb  the  economy,  to  destroy  the  tradi- 
tional moral  and  social  order,  to  propagate 
Russian  Bolshevist  Ideology  and  constantly 
to  provoke  unrest,  so  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  take  over  of  power  by  the 
Communists  are  created.  Even  if  they  do  not 
reach  these  goals,  they  perform  the  cause 
of  Russian  Imperialism  a  valuable  service. 

Soviet  Russia  is  in  constant  attack  against 
the  Free  World.  Everywhere  it  is  causing 
unrest,  everywhere  exploiting  political  and 
social  tension.  Although  it  is  always  invoking 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  it  Inter- 
venes everywhere,  complicates  the  position, 
and  diverts  the  attention  of  world  public 
opinion  onto  minor  questions. 

The  Russian  Bolshevist  dictatorship  pro- 
motes, together  with  other  Communist  dic- 
tatorships. Communist  subversive  actions  and 
guerilla  warfare  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  provokes  race-riots  In  the  USA 
through  its  agents,  as  well  as  demonstrations 
against  the  USA  In  various  Western  Euro- 
pean coimtries.  In  Asia  and  Africa  it  agitates 
against  the  former  colonial  powers,  although 
it  Is  itself  the  greatest  colonial  power  in  the 
world. 

Leading  politicians  and  public  writers,  po- 
litical experts  and  commentators  in  the  Free 
World  are  inclined  to  regard  aU  these  phe- 
nomena as  internal  affairs  of  the  countries 
concerned  and  thus  to  ignore  the  Russian 
Bolshevist  initiative  In  them  I  Nothing  which 
might  disturb  the  illusion  of  'peaceful  co- 
existence' with  the  Russian  Bolshevist  im- 
perialists, aggressors  and  mass-murderers, 
does  this  circle  want  to  become  aware  of  nor 
does  it  want  to  allow  public  opinion  to  be- 
come aware  of  t  Otherwise  they  would  have  to 
admit  the  unreality  of  their  own  'realistic' 
policy  and  uncover  their  lack  of  ability,  if 
not  their  dishonesty,  and  leave  the  stage.  And 
this  they  do  not  want  to  do. 
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The  BujsUn  BoUlMvlst  'coezUtcnca'  awln- 
(U«  hMB  become  an  axiom  of  world  politics  I 
It  iM  completely  clear  tbat  a  swindle  can  only 
•erve  tboee  who  tbougbt  tt  up  and  not  thoae 
who  believe  It  to  be  true.  A  swindle  can  only 
proQt  those  who  employ  It  systematically  and 
not  those  against  whom  It  Is  employed. 

Authoritative  f>ollUcal  circles  In  the  Free 
World  have  already  sunk  so  low  that  they 
not  only  recognise  and  respect  all  pre^ous 
conquests  of  Soviet  Russia  In  silence,  that 
they  not  only  leave  every  initiative  in  world 
pontics  to  Moscow,  but  they  also  view  the 
Soviet  Russian  colonial  empire  as  It  Is  de- 
scribed in  Russia's  lying  propaganda! 

The  Russian  Bolshevist  dictatorship  could 
be  satisfied  with  its  conquests  up  to  now  and 
with  Its  foreign  poUcy.  Unfortunately  It  Is 
not.  It  Is  constantly  striving  to  conquer  more 
and  more  new  countries,  to  rule  over  more 
and  more  new  nations,  to  extend  Its  Influence 
over  more  and  more  new  areas.  Even  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  Russian  Bolshevist  rulers 
would  at  least  refrain  from  a  'hot'  war.  In 
consideration  of  their  'coexistence'  propa- 
ganda, has  shown  Itself  to  be  an  lUuslon. 
Soviet  Russia  has  for  years  been  waging  an 
aggressive  war  agklnst  the  Free  World,  wlth- 
ont  beartiig  the  International  responsibility 
for  It  and  thus  the  risk  connected  with  It! 
The  native  Communists  m  Vietnam  would 
not  have  been  by  themselves  without  the 
help  of  the  Soviet  Russian  empire  In  a  posi- 
tion to  flght  against  the  military  strength 
of  the  USA.  They  are  supported,  not  as  one 
might  expect  from  the  geographical  poslUon 
by  Red  China,  but  above  all  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. But  the  USA  does  not  consider  It  neces- 
sary to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Moscow,  although  It  Is  flghOng  a  war  against 
them  m  Vietnam ! 

The  role  too  of  Soviet  Russia  In  the  pres- 
ent Near  East  crisis  should  be  no  secret  to 
any  poUtlcally  clear-thlnklng  person.  Mos- 
cow Is  stirring  the  Arabs  up  against  Israel. 
Is  delivering  them  arms  and  promising  them 
help  In  case  of  war.  But  when  at  last  It 
came  to  a  war  between  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel.  Moscow  limited  Itself  to  only  diplo- 
matic and  propaganda  help.  This  did  not 
allow  Russia  to  avoid  Arab  defeat,  but 
nevertheless  Russia  was  able  to  increase  Its 
Influence  In  some  Arab  states  considerably. 

The  Russian  Bolshevist  rulers  succeeded 
in  doing  what  the  Russian  Tsars  had  failed 
In:  penetrating  with  the  Russian  navy  into 
the  Mediterranean  and  drawing  wide  areas 
of  the  Near  East  into  the  Russian  sphere 
of  Influence.  The  consequences  of  this  devel- 
opment are  stlU  unforeseeable. 

Soviet  Russia  continues  Its  poUcy  of  ex- 
pansion without  a  break  In  comparison  the 
Free  World  limits  Itself  at  the  most  to 
defence  measures.  Their  leading  political 
representatives  are  anxious  to  appease  the 
Russian  Bolshevist  oligarchs  with  further 
concessions,  to  'assure  peace'! 

Soviet  Russia  ts  at  the  moment  striving, 
through  an  international  atomic  nonprollf- 
eratlon  treaty — despite  the  principles  of 
sovereignty  and  equality  of  nations  and 
states — to  create  for  Itself  a  privileged  posl- 
Uon In  the  world!  Only  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vist empire  and  the  USA  may  have  thermo- 
nuclear weapons — In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Soviet  Russian  rulers.  They  are 
also  demanding  the  privilege  of  Inspecting 
the  atomic  industries  of  other  countries. 
Such  a  right  to  inspection  would  give  tbem 
the  chance  to  carry  on  economic  espionage 
through  their  agents  In  countries  outside 
their  own  sphere  of  power,  and  to  binder  the 
development  of  local  nuclear  industries. 

The  Russian  Bolshevist  rulers  are  already 
appearing  as  Impudent  as  If  they  alone,  to- 
gether with  the  representatives  of  the  USA. 
were  entitled  to  force  their  will  on  aU  nations 
and  states  In  the  world,  and  to  make  deci- 
sions on  the  fate  of  the  whole  world! 

Naturally  they  are  prepared  to  recognise 
the  USA  as  their  partner  In  world  poUtlcs. 


but  only  as  long  mm  they  cannot  realise  tbelr 
own  pUans  for  world  conquest. 

Only  cooperation  between  the  nations  of 
ttie  Free  World  and  the  nations  subjugated 
by  Soviet  Russia  and  Communism  can  save 
the  world  from  the  danger  of  a  Russian  Bol- 
shevist aggression  for  all  time. 

The  danger  of  Russian  Bolshevist  aggres- 
sion win  always  exist  as  long  as  the  Russian 
Bolshevist  colonial  empire  exists.  This  em- 
pire can.  If  an  atomic  war  la  to  be  avoided, 
only  be  destroyed  with  the  help  of  the  peo- 
ple* subjugated  and  exploited  there. 

The  constant  resistance  of  the  subjugated 
nations  against  the  foreign  rule  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  dictatorship  and  colonial 
exploitation  Is  a  reality  In  world  politics. 
Some  nations  have  only  this  circumstance  to 
thank  for  the  fact  that  they  are  etlll  free. 
The  resistance  of  the  subjugated  nations 
hinders  the  expansion  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
forces  the  Bolshevist  rulers  to  make  conces- 
sions in  their  sphere  of  power. 

The  Free  World  must  make  no  further  con- 
cessions to  the  Russian  Bolshevist  rulers  and 
their  vassals,  above  all  In  Its  own  Interests  It 
must  not  recognise  that  conquests,  render 
them  neither  political,  diplomatic,  economic 
nor  any  other  help  and  refuse  any  form  of 
cooperation  with  them  In  addition  the  gov- 
ernmenu  of  the  Free  World  should  declare 
their  solidarity  with  the  efforts  of  the  subju- 
gated nations  and  support  politically  their 
efforts  in  their  flght  for  the  re-establlshment 
of  the  freedom  and  the  Independence  of  their 
national  states.  In  this  governments  of  the 
Free  World  could  invoke  the  principles  and 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  also  rMOg- 
nlsed  by  Russia,  and  demand  their  ob««T- 
ance. 

The  revolutionary  resistance  of  the  nations 
subjugated  by  Russian  Imperialism  and 
Communism  shows  the  nations  of  the  Free 
World  the  way  towards  the  reecue  of  free- 
dom and  the  assurance  of  progress. 

CKNTkAL    CoiSMrmX,    AUTI-BOLSHXVIK 

Bloc  ov  Nations. 

UlUAINIAM    PUSONBU   or    CONSCIZNCX    IN 

U.S3.R. 
The  following  are  brief  data  on  a  number 
of  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  presentiy  in- 
carcerated in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  infor- 
mation Is  based  on  letters  and  documents 
smuggled  out  of  the  U  S.S.R.  recently,  above 
ail  on  a  manuscript  collection  of  various  ma- 
terials about  the  prisoners,  compiled  by  a 
Ukrainian  Journalist.  Vlacheslav  Chornovll. 
himself  arrested  as  a  result  and  sentenced 
to  3  years  hard  labour  In  November  1967.  His 
White  Book  has  recently  been  published  In 
Ukrainian  under  the  tltie  "Lykho  z  rozumu" 
("Woe  from  Wit"). 

All  the  prisoners  were  condemned  on  the 
grounds  of  Article  62  of  the  Criminal  Code 
of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  which  states: 

"Any  agitation  or  propaganda  with  the 
Intent  to  undermine  or  subvert  the  Soviet 
regime,  participation  In  certain  specific  and 
particularly  dangerous  crimes  against  the 
State,  dissemination  with  the  same  Intent  of 
slanderous  Inventions  against  the  Soviet 
State  and  Its  social  system,  as  well  as  distri- 
bution, preparation  or  jjossesslon  with  the 
aloove  aim  of  literature  with  such  content  are 
punishable  by  the  deprivation  of  freedom  for 
terms  from  six  months  to  seven  years  or  ban- 
ishment for  terms  from  two  to  five  years.  The 
above  actions,  If  committed  by  persons  pre- 
viously convicted  for  serious  crimes  against 
the  State  or  for  crimes  committed  In  time  of 
war,  are  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
terms  from  three  to  ten  years." 

Some  of  these  prisoners  have  been  men- 
tioned In  the  Western  press.  Most  of  them  are 
students,  writers,  lecturers  and  Ukrainian 
cultural  leaders,  who  have  been  tried  by  the 
regime  for  "anti-Soviet  activities",  such  as 
the  reading  and  distribution  of  books  and 
magazines  published  in  the  Western  coun- 
tries, the  addresses  of  the  late  Poim  Jctm 


■K-TTTT,  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower at  the  unveiling  of  the  Taras  Sohev- 
chenko  monument  in  Washington  In  1964. 
and  demanding  recognition  of  Ukrainian 
language  and  culture  In  Ukraine,  true  equal- 
ity for  the  Ukrainian  nation  in  international 
relations,  real  sovereignty  and  Independence 
of  Ukraine. 
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I.    aaCXNT     TTKRAINIAN      PMSONISS 
CONSCIXMCE    IN    TJJ.8.B. 


OF 


Vlacheslav  M.  Chornovll:  Bom  in  the  vll- 
age  of  Yerky  in  Cherkasy  region,  Ukraine,  on 
December  24,  1937.  Journalist,  literary  critic 
and  associate  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1960  he  graduated  with  honours 
from  the  University  of  Kylv  with  a  degree 
In  Journalism.  He  Is  the  author  of  many 
articles  and  scientific  works.  He  also  wrote 
two  major  books  concerned  with  the  Impris- 
onment of  fellow  writers  In  Ukraine: 
"Recidivism  of  Terrorism  or  Justice"  and 
"Woe  from  Wit"  ("Lykho  z  rozumu") .  The 
latter  book  was  smuggled  out  of  Ukraine 
and  pubUshed  by  the  "La  Parole  Ukrain- 
lenne"  Publishing  House  In  Paris.  Having 
refused  to  act  as  a  witness  for  the  state  at 
the  closed  trials  of  fellow  writers,  he  de- 
fended them  by  writing  letters  and  tracts  on 
their  behalf  to  the  Soviet  government.  On 
Augtut  3rd.  1967,  the  Secret  Police  made  a 
search  of  ChcM-novll's  apartment  taking  away 
several  old  books,  personal  letters  and  notes. 
On  August  5th.  he  was  arrested  by  KGB  and 
has  since  laeen  kept  in  Isolation.  In  late 
November.  1967,  V.  Chornovll  was  sentenced 
at  a  closed  trial  to  3  years  of  hard  labour. 

Vlacheslav  Chornovll  Is  married  and  has  a 
three  year  old  son,  Taras.  His  wife,  Olena, 
practises  medicine. 

n.    UKBAINIAN    PWSONKBS    OT    CONSCIENCk 
CONDEMNED    IN     ISSS 

1.  Yaroslav  B.  Hevrych:  Bom  In  the  village 
of  Ostapye,  Ternopol  region.  Ukraine,  on 
November  28,  1937.  student  at  Kylv  Medical 
Institute.  He  was  arrested  in  August  1966, 
tried  and  sentenced  on  March  11.  1966,  at  a 
closed  trial  in  Kylv,  to  5  years  of  hard  labour 
for  "anti-Soviet  nationalistic  propaganda 
and  agitation".  His  sentence  was  reduced  to 
3  years  after  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR.  He  U  presently 
serving  his  sentence  In  Camp  17-a.  in  Yavas, 
Mordovian  ASSR.  USSR. 

2.  Ivan  A.  Hel:  Bom  in  the  village  of 
Klitsko.  Lvlv  region,  Ukraine,  locksmith  and 
a  student  at  the  Evening  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lvlv.  He  Is  married  and  has  a  4 
year  old  daughter.  He  was  arrested  on  August 
24,  1965,  and  sentenced  at  a  closed  trial  on 
March  26,  1966,  In  Lvlv,  to  3  years  of  hard 
labour  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda". He  is  presentiy  serving  his  sentence 
In  Camp  11,  in  Yavas,  Mordovian  ASSR, 
USSR. 

3.  Bohdan  M.  Horyn':  Bom  in  the  village 
of  Kniaell,  Lvlv  region,  Ukraine,  on  February 
10,  1936,  Uterary  and  art  crtUc.  In  1969,  he 
graduated  in  Philology  from  the  University 
of  Lvlv.  He  worked  as  a  research  associate 
of  the  Lvlv  Museum  of  Ukrainian  Art  and 
wrote  many  articles  on  art  and  literature. 
He  was  arrested  on  August  26,  1966,  and 
sentenced  on  April  18,  1966,  at  a  closed  trial 
in  Lvlv,  to  4  years  of  hard  labour  for  "anU- 
Sovlet  propaganda".  He  is  presently  serving 
his  sentence  in  Camp  11,  in  Yavas,  Mordovian 
ASSR,  USSR,  where  he  contracted  an  Illness 
of  the  eyes  threatening  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

4.  Mykhallo  M.  Horyn':  Born  in  the  village 
of  Knlsell,  Lvlv  region,  Ukraine,  on  June  20, 
1930.  psychologist,  brother  of  Bohdan  Horyn'. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Lvlv 
and  worked  as  a  psychologist  in  a  laboratory 
of  Industrial  psychology.  He  Is  the  author 
of  many  works  on  psychology  and  literature 
and  a  participant  In  professional  confer- 
ences. He  Is  married  and  has  a  three  year 
old  daughter.  He  was  arrested  on  August  26, 
1966,  and  sentenced  on  April  18,  1966,  at 
a  closed  trial  in  Lvlv.  to  six  years  of  bard 


labour  for  "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and 
agiUtton".  He  U  presently  serving  his  sen- 
tence In  Camp  1  and  11,  in  Yavas,  Mordovian 
ASSR.  USSR.  In  December,  1966,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  camp  JaU  for  "writing  and 
distributing  anti-Soviet  Uterature  and 
speeches",  and  in  1967  all  visiting  prtvUeges 

were  denied  him.  ,      ^        ,  *w,. 

6  Dmytro  P.  Ivaahchenko:  Member  of  the 
Writters's  Union  of  Ukraine,  lecturer  of 
Ukrainian  literature,  candidate  of  phUologl- 
cal  science.  He  worked  as  a  lecturer  of 
Ukrainian  literature  at  the  Lutsk  Pedagogic 
Institute  (Volynla,  West  Ukraine).  He  is 
married  and  has  several  children.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  August  1965,  and  sentenced  In  Jan- 
uary 1966,  by  Volynla  Region  Court  to  2  years 
of  hard  labour  for  "anti-Soviet  nationalistic 
propaganda  and  agitation".  He  Is  presently 
serving  his  sentence  in  Camp  11,  in  Yavas, 
Mordovian  ASSR.  USSR,  where  he  is  suflering 
from  rheumatism. 

6.    Svlatoslav    J.    Karavanskyi:    Bom    in 
Odessa,  Ukraine,  on  December  24,  1920,  poet, 
linguist.  Journalist  and  translator.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  In  the  Red  Army. 
After  his  unit  was  encircled  and  routed  by 
the  Germans  he  escaped  to  Odessa.  There  he 
cooperated  Illegally  with  the  Organisation  of 
Ukrainian  Nationalists  and  was  persecuted 
by  the  Rumanian  security  police.  After  the 
recapture  of  Odessa  by  the  Soviet  Russian 
army  he  was  arrested  and  tried  on  February 
7.  1944,  by  a  Soviet  military  court  and  sen- 
tenced to  26  years  of  hard  labour  for  "con- 
nections with  the  Ukrainian  underground." 
Upon  being  freed  from  the  Soviet  concentra- 
tion camp  in  December  1960,  he  retumed  to 
Odessa  where  he  worked  on  translation  of 
varioxis  books  from  English  Into  Ukrainian. 
He  translated  the  well-known  novel  "Jane 
Eyre"  by  Charlotte  Bronte.  On  March  4.  1966, 
Karavanskyi  s  apartment  was  searched.   He 
protested  against  this  invasion  of  privacy  and 
also   against   the   various   arrests   of   fellow 
writers.  He  presented  a  memorandum  to  the 
Polish  and  Czecho-Slovak  Consxils  in  Kylv 
in  which  he  protested  against  the  Soviet  na- 
tionality policy   in  Ukraine  and  arrests  of 
Ukrainian    Intellectuals.   On   November    13. 
1966,  Karavanskyi  was  re-arrested  in  Odessa 
.^nd  sentenced  by  the  Prosecutor-General  of 
the  USSR.  M.  Rudenko,  without  any  trial,  to 
8  years  and  7  months  of  hard  labour,  that  is 
to  serve  the  rest  of  the  previous  25  year  sen- 
tence. He  was  incarcerated,  on  two  occasions, 
in  solitary  confinement  for  periods  up  to  ten 
days,  for  writing  letters  from  the  concentra- 
tion camp  to  various  Soviet  authorities  pro- 
testing against  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
without  trial.  On  October  8, 1966,  he  was  Im- 
prisoned in  the  camp  Jail  for  a  period  of  6 
months.  During  hU  Imprisonment,  Karavan- 
skyi went  on  hunger  strike  5  times,  each  time 
up  to  10  days  duration.  In  1967,  aU  visiting 
privileges  were  denied  him.  He  is  presently 
serving  his  sentence  In  Camp  11,  In  Yavas. 
Mordovian  ASSR.  USSR. 

7  Eugenia  F.  Kuznetsova:  Born  In  Shostka, 
Sumy  region,  Ukraine,  on  November  28,  1913. 
chemist.  She  was  a  research  worker  In  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Kylv.  She  was  arrested  on  August  25,  1965, 
and  sentenced  on  March  25,  1966,  at  a  closed 
trial  in  Kylv,  to  4  years  of  hard  labour  for 
"anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agitation".  She 
is  married  and  has  children.  She  Is  presently 
severely  ill  serving  her  sentence  In  Camp  6, 
in  Yavas,  Mordovian  ASSR.  USSR. 

8  Olexander  E.  Martynenko:  Born  In  Nova 
Horlivka.  Etonetsk  region,  Ukraine,  engineer. 
He  worked  at  Kylv  Geological  Institute.  He 
was  arrested  on  August  28,  1965,  and  sen- 
tenced on  March  25,  1966.  at  a  closed  trial 
In  Kylv,  to  3  years  of  hard  labour  for  "anti- 
Soviet  propaganda".  He  Is  presentiy  serving 
his  sentence  In  Camp  11,  in  Yavas.  Mordovian 
ASSR.  USSR. 

9.  Mykhallo  S.  Maslutko:  Born  In  Chap- 
lyntsi.  Kherson  region,  Ukraine,  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1918,  poet,  literary  critic,  teacher.  In 


1937.  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  5  years  of  hard  labour  for 
"counter-revolutionary  activities".  In  1940, 
he  was  released  and  vindicated.  He  served 
in  the  Soviet  Army  during  World  War  n  and 
was  awarded  a  medal.  He  U  married  and  had 
to  support  his  73  year  old  mother.  He  was 
arrested  on  September  4,  1965.  in  Feodosia, 
Crimea,  Ukraine,  and  sentenced  on  March  23. 
1966  at  a  closed  trial  in  Lvlv,  to  6  years  of 
hard  labour  for  "antl-Soviet  propaganda". 
In  camp  he  has  been  severely  HI  and  oper- 
ated. Forced  to  work  Immediately  after  the 
operation,  his  sutures  came  apart.  In  Decem- 
ber 1966,  Maslutko  was  put  into  the  camp 
Jail  for  a  period  of  6  months  for  "writing 
and  distributing  anti-Soviet  articles"  in  the 
camp.  He  is  presently  serving  his  sentence  in 
Camp  11,  in  Yavas,  Mordovian  ASSR,  USSR. 

10.  Valentyn  Y.  Moroz:  Born  in  Kholoniv, 
Volynla  region,  Ukraine,  on  April  15,  1936, 
historian.  He  was  a  lecturer  of  modern  his- 
tory at  Ivano-FranklvEk  (Stanyslavlv)  Peda- 
gogic Institute  (West  Ukraine).  He  Is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  5  year  old  son.  He  was  ar- 
rested m  August  1965,  and  sentenced  in  Jan- 
uary, 1966,  m  the  Volynla  Region  Court,  to 
5  years  of  hard  labour  for  "anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda". He  U  presentiy  serving  his  sentence 
in  Camp  11,  in  Yavas,  Mordovian  ASSR, 
USSR.  In  December  1966.  he  was  put  into 
the  camp  JaU  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

11.  Mykhallo  D.  Ozernyl:  Born  In  Verkhnle 
Synievydne  (Synevlds'ko  Vyzhnle),  Lvlv  re- 
gion. Ukraine.  In  1929,  teacher,  translator. 
He  was  teacher  of  German  language  and 
Ukrainian  language  and  llterattxre  in  Rlpyan- 
sk  Ivano-Frankivsk  region.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  small  children.  He  was  ar- 
rested In  August  1965,  and  sentenced  on 
February  7.  1966,  in  Ivano-Frankivsk,  to  6 
years  of  hard  labour  for  "anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda". His  sentence  was  reduced  to  3  years 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR. 
He  was  serving  his  sentence  in  the  early 
part  of  1967  in  Camp  11,  in  Yavas,  Mordovian 
ASSR,  USSR.  At  present  his  whereabouts 
are  unknown. 

12.  Mykhallo  H.  Osadchyl:  Bom  In  Kur- 
many,  Sumy  region,  Ukraine,  on  March  22, 
1936,  Journalist,  poet,  literary  critic,  lec- 
turer and  translator.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  since  January  1962. 
also  a  member  of  the  Journalists'  Union  of 
Ukraine.  He  worked  as  Associate  Professor 
in  JoumalUm  at  the  University  of  Lvlv  and 
was  an  editor  of  the  University  paper.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  son.  He  was  arrested 
on  August  28,  1965,  and  sentenced  on  April 
18  1966.  at  a  closed  trial  in  Lvlv,  to  2  years 
of  hard  labour,  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation". 
A  collection  of  M.  Osadchyi's  poetry  en- 
titled "Moon  Fields"  was  published  in  1965, 
but  was  confiscated  and  destroyed  by  the 
KGB  M.  Osadchyl  is  presentiy  serving  his 
sentence  in  Camp  11,  in  Yavas,  Mordovian 
ASSR,  USSR.  In  camp,  authorities  removed 
a  collection  of  poetry  that  he  was  trans- 
lating into  Ukrainian— poems  of  Garcia  Lor- 
ca  and  Baltic  poets. 

13  Anatol  O.  Shevchuk:  Born  In  Zhytomyr, 
Ukraine,  on  February  6,  1937,  writer.  He 
worked  as  a  Unotyplst  In  Zyhtomyr.  He  Is 
married  and  has  a  6  year  old  daughter.  He 
suffers  from  a  heart  ailment  and  acute  rheu- 
matism. He  was  arrested  on  May  23.  1966,  and 
sentenced  on  September  7,  1966.  at  a  closed 
trial,  to  5  years  of  hard  labour  for  "anti- 
Sovlet  propaganda  and  agitation".  He  Is  pres- 
ently serving  his  sentence  In  Camp  11,  in 
Yavas,   Mordovian   ASSR,  USSR. 

14.  Opanas  E.  Zalj-vakha:  Born  in  Husyntsl, 
Kharklv  region,  Ukraine,  on  November  25, 
1925  artist.  In  1960.  he  graduated  from  Len- 
lngra<i  Art  Institute.  He  was  arrested  in  Au- 
gust 1965.  m  Ivano-Frankivsk  and  sentenced 
m  March  1966,  at  a  closed  trial,  to  5  years  of 
hard  labour  for  "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and 
agitotion".  He  is  presently  serving  his  sen- 
tence in  Camp  11,  m  Yavas,  Mordovian  ASSR, 
USSR.  The  camp  authorities  have  confiscated 


his  palnto  and  have  refused  him  the  right 
to  paint  in  his  free  time. 

m.   OKEAINIAN  POLITICAL  PRISONEBS  SENTENCED 
DTTRINO    I844-S3 

1.  Kateryna  Zarytska:  Born  in  1914,  wife  of 
M.  Soroka.  An  organiser  and  worker  of  the 
Ukrainian  Bed  Cross  during  World  War  H. 
She  was  sentenced  In  1947  to  25  years  of  Im- 
prisonment. Presently  she  Is  detained  in  the 
Vladimir  prison  (east  of  Moscow). 

2.  Odarka  Husiak:  Born  In  1924.  arrested 
In  1950  for  membership  In  the  Organisation 
of  Ukrainian  NatlonaUsts  (acting  as  courier) . 
She  was  sentenced  in  1950  to  26  years  of  Im- 
prisonment. Presently  she  is  detained  in  the 
Vladimir  prison. 

3.  Halyna  Dldyk:  Born  In  1912.  An  orga- 
niser and  worker  of  the  Ukrainian  Red  Cross 
during  World  War  11.  She  was  sentenced  in 
1960  to  25  years  of  imprisonment.  She  is  pres- 
entiy serving  her  sentence  In  the  Vladimir 
prison.  .   , 

4  Dr.  Volodymyr  Horbovyi:  A  Ukrainian 
lawyer  citizen  of  Czechoslovakia,  was  sen- 
tenced in  1947  vrtthout  a  trial  of  any  kind 
and  Imprisoned  merely  on  "special  order"  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  secret  police.  The  main 
accusation  levelled  against  Dr.  Horbovyi  was 
hU  activity  as  a  defence  lawyer  prior  to 
World  War  U  in  former  Poland.  He  defended 
before  PolUh  courts  Ukrainian  nationalist 
leaders,  Stepan  Bandera,  Yaroslav  Stetsko. 
and  others. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  in  No.  5  concentra- 
tion camp,  in  Lepley,  Mordovian  ASSR,  Dr. 
Horbovyi    wrote    a    letter    to    Khrushchev, 
pointing  out  that  the  USSR  is  violating  UN 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  In  Imprison- 
ing him  without  a  trial.  Dr.  Horbovyi  also 
censured  the  USSR's  breach  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  of  other  International 
standards.  He  defended  the  rights  of  Ukrain- 
ian poUtlcal  prisoners  in  Soviet  concenwa- 
Uon  camps.  However,  he  received  no  answer 
either  from  Khrushchev  or  his  successors. 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygin.  The  KGB  sent  lilm 
several  times  to  Kylv  and  Moscow  to  be  in- 
terrogated   by    KGB    chiefs.    There    he    was 
promised  hU  freedom  and  life  in  comfort  U     ' 
he  would  renounce  his  Ukrainian  patriotic 
views     but    he    preferred    imprisonment    in 
honour.  The  KGB  went  even  so  far  as  to 
compel  his  wife  to  publish  a  letter  denounc- 
ing her  husband  and  the  Ideas  he  stood  for. 
Dr    Horbovyi  is  serving  now   hU  20th  year 
of    incarceration   and   hard    laboxir    in    the 
camps  of  the  Dubravno  Camp  AdmlnUtralion 
In  the  Mordovian  ASSR. 

5  Yurly  Shukhevych:  Son  of  Lleut.-Gen- 
eral  Taras  Chuprynka  ( nom-de-guerre  of 
Roman  Shukhevych).  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UFA) 
which  fought  both  against  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia  during  the  last  war,  and 
carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
renewed  occupation  of  Ukraine  by  ConMnu- 
nlst  Russia  for  several  years  after  the  World 
War  n  ended.  Yuriy  Shukhevych  was  born 
in  1933,  arrested  In  1948.  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  sentenced  to  10  years  of  implsonment 
for  "connections  with  Ukrainian  under- 
ground", in  the  spring  of  1956.  he  was  r^ 
leased.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  ye"  J- 
Shukhevych  was  again  arrested  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Prosecutor  General  of  the 
USSR  M  Rudenko.  he  was  sentenced  to  2 
vears  In  prison.  On  the  day  of  release  from 
prison  in  1958,  he  was  re-arrested  for  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda"  In  prison  cells  and  sen- 
tenced to  additional  10  years  of  hard  la- 
bour He  is  serving  his  sentence  in  the  camps 
of  the  Dubravno  Concentration  Camps  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Mordovian  ASSR.  USSR. 

6  Mykhailo  Soroka:  He  was  arrested  In 
1940  and  sentenced  to  8  years  In  prison. 
After  his  release  in  1949.  Soroka  returned  to 
Lvlv  where  he  was  arrested  and  exiled  to 
Krasnoyarsk  region  in  Siberia  for  the  same 
"crime  "  Upon  return  to  Lvlv  In  1951.  he  was 
vindicated  for  the  1940  !=entence.  In  1952,  M. 
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8orok«  wsa  arrosted  kgaln  on  grounds  of  be- 
longing to  subversive  orKsnlzatlons  wblcb  al- 
legedly existed  In  the  forced  labour  caznpe 
and  again  sentenced  to  26  years  of  imprison- 
ment. Altogether  this  Ukrainian  patriot  spent 
7  years  in  Polish  and  34  years  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sian prisons. 

7.  V.  Duzhynskyl:  An  artist,  sentenced  In 
1997.  to  10  years  for  hanging  the  flag  of  the 
Ukrainian  Zaporochlan  Cossacks,  who  fought 
for  Ukrainian  independence  In  the  XVI- 
XVm  century,  In  the  Lvlv  theatre.  He  Is 
presently  serving  his  sentence  In  Dubravno 
system  of  camps  In  the  Mordovian  ASSR, 
USSR. 

8.  S.  Vlr\in:  Presently  serving  his  sentence 
in  Dubravno  camps,  Mordovian  ASSR.  for  or- 
ganizing the  Ukrainian  Workers'  and  Peas- 
ants' Union  m  Lvlv,  which  tried  to  formvilate 
a  programme  for  more  political  and  sodal 
freedom  for  Ukraine  within  the  framework 
of  the  Soviet  Constitution.  He  was  sentenced 
In  1901  to  11  years  of  hard  labour.  Born  in 
1032  In  LtIt  region.  Communist  Party  prop- 
agandist. 

9.  L.  Lukyanenko:  Presently  serving  bis 
sentence  In  Dubravno  camps,  Mordovian 
ASSR.  for  organizing  the  Ukrainian  Workers' 
and  Peasants'  Union  In  Lvlv.  He  was  sen- 
tenced'In  1061,  to  16  years  of  bard  labour. 
Bom  lh~1937  In  the  village  of  Khryplvka. 
Chernihlv  region.  In  Ukraine,  graduate  of  the 
Paculty  of  Laws  of  liloscow  University,  Com- 
munist party  propagandist,  expelled  from  the 
CPSU  In  connection  with  this  case. 

10.  Ivan  O.  Kandyba:  Born  In  1030,  la  the 
Tillage  of  Stolno.  Volodava  district,  Pldllashla 
region  of  West  Ukraine,  presently  In  Poland, 
graduate  of  the  Paculty  of  Laws  of  the  Lvlv 
University,  a  lawyer.  Sentenced  In  1961,  to 
IS  years  of  hard  labour  for  attempting  to 
organise  the  ITkralnlan  Worker's  and  Peas- 
ants' Union  in  Lvlv,  which  tried  to  formulate 
a  programme  for  more  political  and  social 
freedom  for  Ukraine  within  the  framework  of 
the  Soviet  Constitution.  Presently  serving  his 
sentence  In  Dubravno  camps,  Mordovian 
ASSR. 

11.  Oleksandr  S.  Ubovych:  Born  In  1035 
la  Hlldno,  Bereziv  district,  Lemky  region 
(presently  Poland),  Ukrainian  agriculturist, 
graduate  of  Lvlv  Agricultural  Institute,  sen- 
tenced In  1961  to  10  years  of  hard  labour 
for  organising  the  Ukrainian  Workers'  and 
Peasants'  Union  In  Lvlv.  Present  whereabouts 
unknown. 

12.  Vasyl  S.  Lutsklv:  Born  in  1935.  In  the 
village  of  Pavllv.  Radekhlv  district,  Lvlv  re- 
gion, Ukraine,  manager  of  the  village  club 
of  Pavllv.  Sentenced  in  1061  to  10  years  hard 
labour  for  organising  Ukrainian  Workers'  and 
Peasants'  Union  In  Lvlv.  Present  whereabouts 
unknown. 

13.  Tusyp  Y.  Borovnyskyl:  Born  In  1932,  In 
Slanlk  (Sanok),  Lemky  region  (presently  in 
Poland),  graduate  of  the  Paculty  of  Laws  of 
the  University  of  Lvlv,  member  of  the  CPSU 
(expelled  from  the  Party  in  connection  with 
this  case),  prosecatlon  Investigator  In  Pere- 
myshltany  district.  Lvlv  region.  Ukraine.  Sen- 
tenced In  1961  to  10  (later  reduced  to  7) 
years  of  hard  labour  for  participation  in  the 
Ukrainian  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Union 
which  had  as  its  flnal  aim  the  achievement 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  by  legal  means. 
Presently  Incarcerated  In  Mordovian  ASSR 
forced  labour  camps. 

14.  Ivan  Z.  Klpysh:  Born  In  1923.  In  the 
village  of  Hludno,  Bereziv  district.  Lemky  re- 
gion (at  present  In  Poland).  Ukrainian,  mili- 
tiaman from  Lvlv.  Sentenced  in  1961  to  10 
(later  reduced  to  7)  years  of  hard  labour  for 
participation  In  Ukrainian  Workers'  and 
Pea&ants'  Union.  Presently  serving  his  sen- 
tence In  Mordovian  camps. 

15.  Bohdan  Harmatiuk:  Born  In  1939.  con- 
struction engineer.  Sentenced  In  March  1959 
to  10  years  of  imprisonment  for  participation 
In  the  "United  Party  for  Liberation  of 
Ukraine"  In  Stanyslavlv.  West  Ukraine.  Pres- 
ently Mordovian  camps. 


16.  Tarema  8.  Tkacbuk:  Born  In  1933, 
turner.  Case  as  above. 

17.  Bohdan  I.  Tjrmklv:  bom  In  1939.  stu- 
dent of  Lvlv  Forestry  Institute.  Case  as  above. 

18.  Myron  Ploshchak:  Bom  In  1932,  work- 
er. Case  as  above. 

19.  Ivan  V.  Strutynskyl:  Bom  In  1937.  sec- 
ondary education,  conductor  of  a  factory's 
amateur  chorus.  Case  as  above.  Recently 
released. 

20.  Mykola  Yurchyk:  Bom  In  1933,  worker, 
sentenced  In  March  1059  to  7  years  hard 
labour  In  the  same  case  as  the  above  prison- 
ers. Recently  released. 

21.  Ivan  Konevych:  Bom  In  1930,  worker. 
Case  as  above.  Recently  released. 

33.  Ivan  Teodorovych  Koval :  Young  worker 
from  Lvlv.  Sentenced  in  December  1961  to  be 
shot  for  the  formation  of  the  organisation 
under  the  name  of  "Ukrainian  National  Com- 
mittee" (UNK) .  whose  aim  was  independence 
of  Ukraine.  The  sentence  was  carried  out 

23.  Bohdan  Hrytayna:  Young  worker  from 
Lvlv.  Sentenced  In  December  1961  to  be  shot, 
together  with  I.  Koval.  In  the  case  of  the 
"Ukrainian  National  Committee".  The  sen- 
tence was  carried  out. 

34.  Volodymyr  Hnot:  Locksmith  from  Lvlv. 
Sentenced  to  be  shot  in  December  1961.  The 
sentence  was  later  commuted  to  15  years  of 
imprisonment.  Presently  serving  his  sentence 
In  Mordovian  camps  (sentenced  in  the 
"Ukrainian  National  Committee"  case) . 

25  Roman  Hurynll:  Bom  in  1939,  worker 
at  the  secret  factory  In  Lvlv,  P.O.  Box  47, 
sentenced  In  December  1961  to  be  shot  (the 
case  of  the  "Ukrainian  National  Commit* 
tee").  The  sentence  was  commuted  to  15 
years  of  imprisonment.  Presently  serving  his 
sentence  In  Mordovian  camps. 

26.  Hryhorly  Zelymash:  Collective  farmer 
from  Lvlv  region,  sentenced  in  the  'Ukrain- 
ian National  Committee  "  case  in  1961  to  15 
years  of  Imprisonment.  At  present  In  Mor- 
dovian camps. 

27.  Olekaly  Zelymash:  Collective  farmer, 
brother  of  Hryhorly.  sentenced  In  "Ukrain- 
ian National  Committee"  case  In  Lvlv  In  1961 
to  12  years  of  imprisonment.  At  present  In 
Mordovian  camps. 

28.  Melykh:  A  philologist  from  Lvlv.  grad- 
uate of  Lvlv  University,  sentenced  In  the 
"Ukrainian  National  Committee"  case  to  15 
years  of  Imprisozmient.  Serving  his  sentence 
in  Mordovian  camps. 

29.  Vasyl  Klndrat:  Young  boy,  sentenced 
In  1961  In  the  "Ukrainian  National  Com- 
mittee" case  in  Lvlv  to  13  years  of  imprison- 
ment, after  which   he   lost   his  mind. 

30.  Kyrylo:  Sentenced  to  12  years  of  Im- 
prisonment in  1961  In  the  "Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Committee"  case. 

31.  Mykola  Mashtaler:  Sentenced  to  10 
years  of  Imprisonment  In  1961  in  the 
"Ukrainian  National  Committee"  case. 

32.  Stepan  Soroka:  Worker,  sentenced  to 
15  years  of  Imprisonment  In  1961  In  the 
"Ukrainian  National  Committee"  case. 

33.  Pokora:  Worker,  sentenced  to  12  years 
of  imprisonment  In  1961  In  the  "Ukrainian 
National  Committee"  case. 

34.  lovcbyk:  Sentenced  to  15  years  of  im- 
prisonment in  the  "Ukrainian  National  Com- 
mittee" case  In  1961. 

35.  Myn'ko:  Sentenced  to  10  years  of  Im- 
prisonment in  1961  in  the  "Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Committee"  case. 

36.  Tehyvets':  Sentenced  to  12  years  of  Im- 
prisonment In  1961  In  the  "Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Committee"  case. 

37.  Mykola.  Melnychuk:  Sentenced  to  10 
years  of  imprisonment  In  the  "Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Committee "  case  In  1961  In  Lvlv. 

38.  Khomlalcevych :  Sentenced  to  12  years 
of  imprisonment  In  the  "incrainlan  Na- 
tional Committee"  case  In  1961. 

39.  Bohdan  Skira:  Prom  Lvlv  region,  serv- 
ing his  sentence  in  the  Mordovian  concen- 
tration camps.  Details  unknown. 

40.  Dmytro  Verkholiak:  Medical  student. 
Imprisoned  In  Mordovian  concentration 
camps. 


41.  V.  Levkovych:  Imprisoned  In  Mordo- 
vian concentration  camps.  Some  time  ago  he 
was  released  but  immediately  afterwards 
arrested  again  on  KOB  request. 

42.  A.  Hubych:  Imprisoned  in  Mordovian 
concentration  camps. 

44.  Y.  Dollshnyl:  Presently  serving  his 
sentence  in  Dubravno  camps  of  the  Mordo- 
vian ASSR.  He  was  sentenced  for  demanding, 
together  with  other  Ukrainian  Intellectuals 
from  Karaganda,  Kazakhstan,  a  Ukrainian 
school  for  their  children.  His  colleagues  were 
also  sentenced  along  with  him. 

46.  M.  P.  Lytayk:  Sentenced  at  a  closed 
trial  of  Lvlv  region  court  on  12th  April  1961, 
and  presently  serving  sentence  in  the  Mordo- 
vian camps. 

46.  O.  V.  Volodynluk:  Sentenced  at  a  closed 
trial  of  Lvlv  region  cotirt  on  12th  April.  1961. 
and  presently  serving  his  sentence  In  the 
Mordovian  camps. 

47.  Yu.  Sachuk :  Sentenced  at  a  cloaed  trial 
of  Volynla  region  court  in  Lutsk  on  10.  0. 
1963,  and  presently  serving  bis  sentence  in 
Mordovian  camps. 

(NoTX. — The  above  list  Is  by  far  not  com- 
prehensive, as  names  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  other  Ukrainian  political  prisoners 
are  not  known  at  present.  Thus,  the  asser- 
tions of  Soviet  Russian  leaders  that  "In  the 
Soviet  Union  at  present  there  are  no  facts 
of  trials  for  political  offences"  (see  Khru- 
shchev's speech  at  the  2  let  Congress  of  the 
CPSU,  Pravda  28.  1.  1959)  do  not  correspond 
with  the  truth.) 

Letters  and  parcels  (up  to  22  lbs.  In 
weight)  with  food  articles  may  be  sent  to 
the  prisoners  in  the  Mordovian  camps  from 
abroad  at  the  following  address:  USSR,  Mos- 
cow, p/ya.  6110/1  Zh  Kh,  (followed  by  the 
prisoner's  name). 

RECXNT    DOCtTMENTATION :     FRIGBTENEO    MOS- 
COW Attacks — Soviet  Government's  Pro- 
test NOTZ  Against  Our  Action 
On  November  16,  1967  the  Assistant  Min- 
uter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR,  S.  P. 
Kozyrev  delivered  a  note  with  the  following 
text  to  the  Canadian  Ambassador  in  Moscow 
R.  A.  D.Ford: 

"On  November  7th,  the  day  on  which  the 
Soviet  people  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution,  a 
demonstration  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  organised  in  front  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
USSR  In  Ottawa.  Its  organisers  were  ths 
members  of  the  Bandera  and  other  antl-So- 
vlet  groups,  which  cooperated  with  Hitler 
during  World  War  II  and  today  have  found 
refuge  in  Canada". 

Hundreds  of  young  people,  born  in  Canada 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II — according  to 
the  Government  of  the  USSR — are  collabo- 
rators of  Hitler,  since  It  was  mostly  young 
people  who  took  part  In  the  Ottawa  demon- 
stration. 

"For  this  purpose,  the  chieftain  of  the 
Bandera  movement  and  a  war  criminal,  Y. 
Stetsko,  bad  been  Imported  from  West  Ger- 
many, who  gave  special  instructions  to  the 
participants  of  the  uproar". 

As  is  well-known.  Yaroslav  Stetsko  was  an 
Inmate  of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  for 
many  years. 

"The  provocation  before  the  building  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  USSR  was  staged  at  a  time 
when  a  reception  honoring  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  the  October  (Revolution)  was  held. 
The  crowd  of  hooligans  blocked  the  entrance 
to  the  embassy  and  scattered  leaflets.  The 
guests  who  were  arriving  for  the  reception 
were  insulted  and  bottles  of  paint  and  other 
objects  were  thrown  at  them." 

Thtf  note  does  not  name  any  Western  am- 
bassadors who  had  been  insulted  or  at  whom 
bottles  of  Ink,  etc.  had  been  thrown. 

"The  windows  of  the  embassy  were  broken; 
the  walls  were  bespattered  and  attempts 
made  to  set  the  building  on  fire". 

The  note  does  not  give  the  number  of  the 
millions  massacred  by  the  Russtans  as  the 
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result  of  the  October  Revolution,  or  the  seas 
of  blood  spilt  by  the  Russian  executioners 
of  the  victims  of  the  Ukrainian  and  other 
subjugated  peoples. 

"The  same  day  an  antl-Sovlet  provocation 
was  also  organised  In  front  of  the  General 
Consulate  of  the  USSR  In  Montreal. 

"The  USSR  Embassy  in  Canada  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to   the  preparations  for  such  provocations 
many  times,  and  has  Insisted  that  appro- 
priate measures  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
uproars,  which  are  not  In  keeping  with  nor- 
mal diplomatic  relations  among  states.  The 
Soviet  side  has  also  warned  the  Government 
of  Canada  in  this  matter  through  the  Ca- 
nadian Ambassador  in  Moscow.  However,  the 
circumstances  show  that  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities did  not  use  any  means  they  should 
have  used  to  ensvire  the  normal  flow  of  busi- 
ness and  immunity  of  the  embassy  which 
stem  from  the  generally  accepted  norms  of 
hospitality  and  are  in  the  Interests  of  the 
development   of   Soviet-Canadian   relations. 
Furthermore,  there  is  every  reason  to  state 
that  the   preparation  and   holding  of  this 
provocation  proceeded  with  the  obvious  con- 
nivance of  Canadian  official  authorities.  In 
fact,  the  organisers  of  the  provocation  had 
at  their  dlspKJsal  not  only  the  organs  of  the 
press  but  also  Canadian  radio  and  television 
which  for  several  days  gave  wide  publicity  to 
the  hooligan  actions  being  prepared  against 
the  Soviet  Embassy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
during  the  uproar  the  Canadian  police  re- 
mained   inactive,    citing    'the    absence    of 
directions'." 

The  Kremlin  wrongly  accuses  the  govern- 
ment of  C^anada  of  having  some  type  of  rela- 
tion to  the  demonstration.  This  Is  a  clear, 
typically  Russian  lie.  Moscow  would  like  to 
see  a  government  of  a  free  country.  In  which 
every  freedom  of  the  individual  Is  guaranteed 
by  law,  using  clubs  or  Cheklst  nagant  re- 
volvers to  disperse  the  demonstrators. 

The  demonstrators'  anger  Is  clear  to  all 
dvUlzed  people,  when  the  fact  that,  for  the 
least  expression  of  free  thought,  the  cre- 
ators of  cultural  values  are  suffering  In 
Siberia  or  In  lunatic  asylums. 

For  the  Cheklst  terrorists,  objective  Infor- 
mation is  loud  publicity.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Cheklst  murderers  are  silent  about  the 
fact  that  anll-Vletnam.  pro-Communist 
hooligans  In  a  contemptuous  way  Insulted 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  himself  In 
front  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Canadian 
police  did  not  arrest  them. 

But  why  Is  "the  greatest  power  on  earth" 
complaining  so  much?  Is  It  because  the  Idea 
of  freedom  Is  breaking  up  the  prison  of  na- 
tions and  is  spreading  throughout  the  world? 
This  Is  where  the  reason  for  their  fear  is  to 
be  found. 

The  note  further  states:  "The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment lodges  a  firm  protest  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ouiada  in  relation  to  the  said 
hostile  and  provocative  actions  against  the 
USSR  Embassy  In  Ottawa  and  the  General 
Consulate  of  the  USSR  in  Montreal.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  material  and  political 
consequences  of  these  actions  rests  fully  with 
the  Canadian  Government,  which  cannot  be 
evaluated  In  a  way  other  than  the  failure 
of  the  Canadian  party  In  Its  obligations, 
which  are  called  for  by  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion  on   diplomatic   relations. 

"Taking  Into  consideration  the  regrets  on 
this  occasion  expressed  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Minister  In  his  letter  of  November  8,  1967  to 
the  USSR  Ambassador,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment feels,  nevertheless,  that  the  Minister's 
letter  on  this  question  is  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause It  essentially  makes  an  attempt  to  re- 
move the  blame  from  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties for  the  provocations  organised  against 
the  Soviet  Embassy." 

The  Cheklsts  cannot  understand  that  In 
a  free,  democratic  country  the  government 
neither  organises  nor  calls  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, but  a  free  citizen,  making  use  of  bis 


democratic  rights,  does  It  on  his  own  Ini- 
tiative. And  there  is  no  democratic  country 
where  the  government  prohibits  a  citizen  to 
do  so.  The  Cheklsts  have  "forgotten"  how 
many  antl-Vletnam  demonstrations  against 
President  Johnson  they  have  Initiated  in  the 
USA,  but  the  government  of  the  USA,  as  well 
as  that  of  Canada  Is  tolerating  such  demon- 
strations. But  the  Cheklsts  were  annoyed 
when  among  others  young  demonstrators 
pointed  to  their  crimes.  The  young  people 
were  bom  or  reared  In  Canada  and  they  can- 
not be  labelled  Nazis  or  collaborators  of 
Hitler. 

The  Cheklst  note  continues:  "TTie  Soviet 
side  demands  severe  punishment  for  the  In- 
stigators and  the  paxticlpants  of  the  antl- 
Sovlet  provocation  and  full  compensation 
for  material  damages  sustained  by  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  The  Soviet  Government  awaits  that 
the  Canadian  authorities  will  use  the  neces- 
sary means  to  create  normal  conditions 
for  the  activities  of  Soviet  institutions  in 
Canada". 

We  ask  m  earnest:  How  did  the  Cheklst 
government  answer  to  the  proof  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many that  upon  direct  orders  from  Premier 
Khrusbchov  and  Minister  Shelepln  the  Head 
of  OUN,  Stepan  Bandera  and  Prof.  L.  Bebet 
were  murdered  on  the  free  German  soil, — 
and  to  the  third  planned  murder,  that  of 
Yaroslav  stetsko? 

All  this  had  been  proved  In  court  as  well 
as  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Why  are  the  Cheklsts  silent?!  Why  Is  the 
West  silent?!  Stepan  Bandera  also  died  for 
the  freedom  of  the  West.  And  the  murder  of 
Symon  Petllura  and  Col.  Evhen  Konovalets? ! 
All  this  has  also  been  documented.  Why  Is 
the  West  silent?  The  U.S.  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee also  Included  Its  own  evidence.  We  are 
waiting  to  see  what  the  Free  World  will  pre- 
sent to  the  terrorists  and  murderers  from 
Moscow! 


SOMEONE  HAS  BEEN  CAUGHT 
RED-HANDED 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  someone  has  been  caught  red- 
handed.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  issue  of  March  1,  1969,  contains 
an  article  which  purportedly  quotes 
statements  that  I  allegedly  made.  These 
alleged  quotations  are  a  completely  false 
and  total  fabrication. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
states  that  it  obtained  the  quotations 
from  a  "friend  with  a  long  memory  and 
a  good  filing  system."  I  believe  that  this 
"friend"  ought  to  have  the  guts  to  step 
forward  and  identify  himself.  If  it  is  true 
that  he  works  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  pity  the 
office  in  which  he  works  because  that 
kind  of  memory  and  that  kind  of  filing 
system  would  produce  complete  chaos 
within  a  congressional  oflftce.  I  doubt 
whether  he  has  ths  intestinal  fortitude 
to  identify  himself. 

FALSE    AND    MALICIOUS  FABRICATIONS 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
article  purports  to  quote  from  the  April 
1959  issue  of  Pageant  magazine  which  in- 
cluded a  story  on  "How  To  Get  Elected  to 
Congress."  The  Pageant  magazine  article 
does  contain  some  quotes  from  me  which 
are  my  "10  rules  for  campaigners,"  In- 
cluding such  Items  as: 

Pay  attention  to  the  average  person,  be 
true  to  your  own  persontUlty,  be  constructive 


and  campaign  cleanly,  turn  every  attaok  on 
you  Into  an  asset— couple  an  Immediate  an- 
swer with  your  own  constructive  approach 
to  the  problem. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
states  without  qualification  that  what  I 
said  in  April  1959  was: 

First  you  pop  off  to  get  attention,  regard- 
less of  the  merit  of  your  Ideas.  Then  you  pose 
as  the  champion  of  the  average  man  agfalnst 
the  Interests.  .  .  .  The  truth  of  your  state- 
ment or  the  merit  of  your  argument  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  response  or  your 
conduct. 

In  its  desperate  efforts  to  discredit  me 
because  of  my  fight  for  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal  has  falsely  fabricated 
Ideas  which  I  have  never  expressed,  never 
entertained  or  ever  dreamed  of.  The 
enormity  of  this  deliberate  attempt  to 
defame  my  character  is  clearly  apparent 
from  the  following  text  of  the  telegram 
which  I  have  sent  to  W.  A.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  article  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal,  as  well  as  the 
complete  text  of  the  April  1959  article 
fi-om  Pageant  magazine — along  with 
statements  in  the  Congress  by  Senators 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
and  Estes  Kefauver — and  also  the  text 
of  a  telegram  which  I  have  sent  to  Mr. 
W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

TEXT  or  Telegram  From  representative 
HECHLER  TO  UMWA  Prestoent  Boyle 

March  6, 1969. 

W.  A.  BOYLE, 

President,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Page  13  of  the  March  1,  1969,  Issue  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  contains  a 
false  and  malicious  article  signed  by  Rex 
Lauck  and  entitled  "Ken  Hechler's  credo  Is 
Revealed."  This  article  purports  to  quote 
what  are  alleged  to  be  "Hechler's  own  ideas* 
as  allegedly  expressed  In  the  April,  1959  Issue 
of  Pageant  magazine.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
er's Journal  article  concludes:  "That  explains 
much  about  how  this  man  Hechler  operates. 
Shades   of  Joe   McCarthy!" 

I  trust  that  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  article  In  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  is  worded  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
be  designed  to  defame  my  character. 
Thousands  of  readers  of  the  Journal.  Includ- 
ing a  large  number  In  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, are  being  fed  these  deliberately  falsi- 
fied statements  which  bear  no  resemblance 
whatsoever  to  anything  I  said  in  the 
Pageant  article,  or  anything  I  have  ever 
either  said  or  thought  before  or  since  the 
app>earanc€  of  that  article. 

Even  If  you  should  remove  the  direct  quo- 
tation remarks  and  present  this  material  is  a 
paraphrase  Instead  of  an  allegedly  direct 
quote,  the  entire  article  in  the  Journal  Is 
false,  malicious  and  designed  to  defame  my 
character.  .^         ,    ., 

I  trust  you  do  not  condone  the  printing 
of  such  malicious  misinformation  by  a  man 
listed  on  the  masthead  of  the  Journal  as 
•assistant  editor."  I  demand  an  Immediate 
apology  for  this  false  quotation,  attribution 
and  characterization  in  the  arUcle.  and  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  health 
and  safety  legislation  In  a  future  Issue  of  the 
journal  as  well  as  a  reprint  of  the  April,  1959, 
Pageant  article. 
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TlM  Oftuse  of  hfl*ltb  and  safety  legislation 
la  far  blcgor  than  any  personal  dUTerencea 
whlota  may  bare  arlaen  between  ua.  We  can- 
not afford  to  continue  to  divide  tbe  foroea 
aupportlng  effective  action  to  clean  up  tbe 
eoal  mlnea,  protaet  tbe  safety  of  tbouaanda  of 
coal  miners  and  prevent  tbe  occurrence  of 
black  lung.  We  must  seek  out  and  welcome 
naw  recruits  In  tbla  flgbt  Inatead  of  con- 
damning  tbose  wbo  may  not  bave  carried 
tbe  battle  as  long  as  otbers.  Only  tbrougb  tba 
aroused  conscience  of  millions  of  Americana 
can  effective  legislation  and  sound  admlnla- 
traUon  be  obtained.  Over  40.000  coal  miners 
In  Weat  Virginia  alone  are  determined  to 
obtain  tba  protection  tbey  bave  failed  to 
anjoy.  and  wltbout  wblcb  tbey  will  continue 
to  suffer  tbe  risk  of  being  burned,  burled, 
erusbed  or  gassed. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  declare  a  moratorliun 
on  tbeae  personal  attacks  and  issue  a  call 
for  all  foroas  to  join  In  a  cooperative  effort 
to  win  tba  flgbt  still  abead  of  us. 

RspnaaxNTATiva  Kkn  Hicsl^. 

I  Prom  tbe  United  Mlna  Workers  Journal, 
Mar.  1.  1969] 

KSM  HXCRLXB'S  "CnCDO"  la  BXVKALXD 

(By  Rex  Lauck) 
'We  found  It  bard  to  understand  tbe  rea- 
soning bablnd  Rep.  Ken  Hecbler's  sudden  at- 
tacks on  tbe  United  Mine  Workers  and  Ita 
leadership  until  a  friend  wltb  a  long  memory 
and  a  good  Ollng  system  called  our  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  tba  defunct  Pageant 
magazine. 

In  Its  April,  1969.  Issue  the  magazine  de- 
scribed wltb  Hecbler's  consent:  Hotc  To  Get 
Elected  To  Congress. 

Tba  following  quoted  santancea  ara 
Hecbler's  own  Ideaa,  not  something  somebody 
else  said  about  blm.  He  advised : 

"First  you  pop  off  to  get  attention,  re- 
gardless of  tbe  merit  of  your  Ideaa. 

"Then  you  pose  as  tbe  champion  of  tba 
average  man  against  tbe  'Intareata.' 

"Then  after  you  are  rebutted,  no  matter 
bow  strong  the  facts  against  you  you  reply 
at  once  as  the  single,  'lonely  campaigner' 
seeking  tbe  sympathetic  support  traditionally 
given  the  underdog. 

"The  tru-^h  of  your  statement  or  tbe  merit 
of  your  agrument  has  nothing  to  do  wltb 
your  response  or  your  conduct. 

"Finally,  you  adopt  tbe  imaginary  'we'  aa 
tbe  shining  knlgbt  defending  the  oppressed 
people  against  Imaginary  brutalities  of  tbe 
'interests. '  " 

That  explains  much  about  bow  this  man 
Hechler  operates.  Shadea  of  Joe  McCarthy ! 

[nt>m  tba  CoNcaxsaioiTAL  Record,  Apr.   15, 
1959) 
How  To  Oct  Klsctkd  to   Conoi 


Mr.  KxNirxDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  April 
Issue  of  Pageant  magazine  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "How  To  Oet  Elected  to  Con- 
gress." Tbla  is  a  story  of  a  campaign  by 
KxM  HarHT.im  wblcb  resulted  In  bis  election 
to  Congress  from  West  Virginia's  Fourth 
DUtrlot. 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  Weat  Virginia  dur- 
ing tbe  campaign  and.  In  a  small  way,  to 
participate  In  it.  I  was  impressed,  as  tbe 
author  of  the  article  was  obviously  impressed, 
wltb  tbe  vigor,  tbe  dedication,  and  tbe  abil- 
ity of  tbe  college  professor  wbo  decided  be 
wanted  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political 
life  of  the  country  rather  than  merely  taacb 
otbers  about  it. 

KxN  HacHLsa  proved  it  Is  no  obstacle  to 
start  without  widespread  support  and  the 
handicap  of  only  a  brief  residence  In  the 
community  is  not  Insuperable.  He  proved 
that  strength  of  character  and  an  Interest 
in  the  people  who  make  up  the  constituency 
are  more  persuasive  than  opposition  Jibes. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  persons  Inter- 
ested in  political  science  and  I  congratulate 
the  voters  of  West  Virginia  upon  their  wis- 
dom In  electing  Kzn  Hxchlu. 


[From  tba  CoNonaaioNAL  Record,  Mar.  24, 

1969] 

How  TO  Oct  Blbctbd  to  CoNORXsa 

Mr.  HnurHRXT.  Mr.  Prealdent,  there  were 
a  good  many  highly  Interesting  political  cam- 
paigns last  fall.  One  In  particular  was  that  of 
KcN  HxcHLXR.  who  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  West  Virginia's  Fourth  District,  Kxn 
Hkchlxr,  In  winning,  had  to  overcome  the 
distinct  handicap  of  having  lived  In  the  State 
for  little  more  than  »  year  when  be  an- 
nounced as  a  candidate  in  the  Democratic 
primary  against  two  native-born  sons. 

The  story  of  Kxif  Hxchlkr's  campaign  to 
victory  apptears  In  the  April  Issue  of  Pageant 
magazine.  It  is  fascinating  reading  and 
should  give  encouragement  to  others  who 
bave  wanted  to  take  an  active  role  In  politics. 
Last  Saturday  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  Democratic  Women's  Day  program 
In  Charleston,  W.  Va.  I  always  enjoy  visiting 
tbe  Mountain  State.  It  is  truly  a  lovely  part 
of  our  country,  and  its  people  are  warm  and 
generous.  West  Virginia  can  be  proud  of  tbe 
men  and  women  who  have  represented  tba 
State  in  tbe  Congress  throughout  the  years. 
They  can  take  special  pride  in  our  coUeaguea, 
Senator  Btrd  and  Senator  Randolph,  and 
of  men  In  the  House  such  as  Representative 
Ken  Hkchuoi. 

I  ask  unanlmoua  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  article  from  Pageant  magazine  en- 
titled 'How  To  Oet  Elected  to  Congress" 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rxcoio.  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"HOW  TO  orr  klcctcd  to  concrxss 
"(By  Howard  Cobn) 
"There  is  a  theory  that  college  teachers  are 
cloistered,  impractical  men.  Like  theatrical 
critics  wbo  write  no  plays  and  book  review- 
ers wbo  write  no  books,  tbey  are  suspected 
of  being  head-ln-tbe-clouds  idealists  wbo 
cou.'d  never  successfully  practice  what  tbey 
prea>:b. 

"It  Is  easy  to  visualize,  then,  the  smiles 
that  creased  tbe  faces  of  seasoned  politicians 
in  Webt  Virginia  early  last  spring  when  a 
lanky,  effervescent  political  science  professor 
named  Kxn  Hechlsr,  who  bad  lived  in  the 
area  only  a  year  and  had  never  run  for  ofllce 
in  bis  Ufa,  boldly  declared  himself  a  can- 
didate for  tbe  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress  In  tbe  State's  Fourth  Congressional 
District. 

"The  skeptical  smiles  bave  since  dis- 
appeared. For  tbe  professor  is  Representa- 
tive Hechlkr  now,  aa  tba  result  of  what  one 
veteran  newsman  called  "tbe  shrewdest  per- 
sonal electioneering  I've  seen  in  23  years  of 
campaign   coverage." 

Mr.  Hechler  went  to  Washington,  where 
ha  IS  now  starting  his  2-year  term,  despite 
tbe  absence  of  many  of  the  qualifications 
practical  politicians  clutch  closest  to  their 
hearts.  He  was  a  stranger  in  a  section  of 
the  State  where  residents  take  deep  pride 
in  local  ancestry.  He  was  a  plaln-Iooklng, 
bespectacled  bachelor  of  44  with  no  pretty 
wife  or  adoring  children  to  parade  before  the 
television  screens.  He  entered  the  primary 
against  two  native-born  sons  without  the 
backing  of  any  local  politician  and  lacking 
the  support  of  organized  labor,  which  is  a 
power  in  West  Virginia  DemocraUc  circles. 
"Opposing  HrcHLER  In  the  general  election 
was  a  two-time  Republican  Congressman 
who  was  also  a  distinguished  obstetrician. 
Dr.  Will  E.  Neal  had  been  bringing  West  Vir- 
ginia babies  into  the  world  for  more  than 
50  years.  'I  delivered  tbe  voters,'  the  In- 
cumbent Representative  would  remind  his 
campaign  audiences.  'It  is  up  to  you 
to  deliver  the  votes.' 

"Because  Hechlkr  overcame  all  of  these 
handicaps — and  even  managed  to  turn  some 
into  assets — It  is  safe  to  say  that  If  he  ever 
finds  time  to  teacb  another  class  in  political 
science,  tbe  front-row  seats  will  be  filled 
wltb  hard-bitten  politicians  anxious  to  ab- 


sorb knowledge  from  a  person  who  proved 
that  his  theories  about  winning  elections 
are  aa  valid  aa  their  rules  ever  were. 

"KxH  Hechlsr — be  never  uses  bla  baptis- 
mal name  of  KsmrvrH — says  that  the  In- 
credible idea  of  his  running  for  Congress 
probably  took  root  In  the  give  and  take  of 
teacher-student  discussions  that  have  al- 
ways featured   bis  college  classes. 

"He  had  come  In  January  1957  to  Marshall 
College  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  political  science  professor  who  was 
taking  a  one-semester  leave  of  absence. 
Hechuer's  arrival  was  greeted  wltb  interest 
because  he  already  had  a  sturdy  and  rather 
picturesque  reputation  in  academic  circles. 
"Bom  in  Roslyn.  N.Y..  of  parents  who  were 
and  are  staunch  Republicans,  Hechler  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from  Swartb- 
more  College  In  1035,  and  a  master's  tbe  fol- 
lowing year  from  Columbia  University  In 
New  York.  His  master's  thesis,  titled  "Will 
Roosevelt  Be  Re-elected?"  Is  remembered  at 
Columbia  both  for  its  great  over-all  length — 
350  typewritten  pages — and  the  brevity  of 
its  final  chapter,  which  contained  the  sin- 
gle word:  'Yes.' 

"In  1937  HxcBLCR  became  an  Instructor 
in  political  science  at  Columbia.  A  friendly, 
informal  man,  he  made  a  practice — which 
be  continued  throughout  his  teaching  ca- 
reer— of  developing  unusual  stunts  to  en- 
liven his  subject  matter.  One  of  hla  most 
F>opular  gimmicks  was  making  phone  calls 
to  leading  political  figures  which  his  classes 
could  overhear  by  means  of  an  amplifier 
hooked  onto  the  telephone. 

"While  teaching  at  Columbia,  tbe  young  In- 
structor earned  a  Ph.  D.,  making  him  Dr. 
Hechlxs.  and  went  on  to  aid  Judge  Samuel 
Rosenman,  Franklin  Roosevelt's  principal 
speech  writer.  In  compllng  several  long  vol- 
umes of  F.D.R.'8  public  paiiers  and  addresses. 
Hechler  already  had  left  the  party  of  bla 
parents  to  become  a  confirmed  Democrat. 

"Hechler  entered  tbe  Army  as  a  private  at 
tbe  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  earned  a  com- 
mission in  the  tank  forces,  and  eventually 
became  a  major  and  combat  historian  In 
the  European  Theater  of  Operations.  After 
the  war  he  taught  at  Princeton  where,  again, 
his  classes  were  tremendously  popular.  There 
followed,  in  succesison,  jobs  as  a  researcher- 
writer  on  President  Truman's  White  House 
staff,  associate  director  of  tbe  American 
Political  Science  Association,  and  research 
director  for  Adlal  Stevenson's  1956  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

"It  was  with  this  varied  and  Impressive 
scholarly  background  that  Hechu:r  accepted 
his  temporary  assignment  at  Marshall,  a 
medium-sized.  State-supported  college  in 
southwestern  West  Virginia.  When  sur- 
prised friends  asked  why,  Hechler  replied 
that  he  had  wanted  for  a  long  time  to  savor 
life  In  a  small  community.  In  his  White 
House  Job,  ha  had  prepared  briefs  on  every 
area  the  President  planned  to  visit.  West 
Virginia,  wltb  Its  mountalnoiis  scenery  and 
natural  resources,  had  struck  blm  as  a 
State  with  an  undeveloped,  potentially  great 
futiire. 

"Hechler  quickly  became  a  student  favor- 
ite at  Marshall.  Though  Dr.  Hechler  in 
class,  he  was  usually  "Kem"  outside. 

"  'He  was,'  says  a  fellow  faculty  member, 
'the  type  of  professor  students  consider  a 
regular  guy.  But  while  he  may  have  won 
some  of  his  popularity  wltb  gimmicks,  once 
he  served  breakfast  in  class — he  never  for- 
got his  role  as  a  teacher.  The  students 
really  worked  for  hUn.' 

"Heckler's  cardinal  principle  as  a  political 
science  instructor  was  to  try  to  make  hla 
students  active  participants  in  the  processes 
of  government,  regardless  of  which  party 
they  supported.  'You  are  In  politics  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,'  he'd  say.  "If  you  sit  it 
out  on  the  sidelines,  you  are  throwing  your 
Influence  on  the  side  of  corruption,  misman- 
agement, and  tbe  forces  of  evil.' 
"  'But  as  I  urged  my  students  to  become 
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active  politically,  my  conscience  started  to 
bother  me  because  I  was  not  participating 
very  directly  myself."  Hechler  says,  'I  liked 
Huntington  and  Its  people  and  had  decided 
to  settle  in  the  city  permanently.  When  a  few 
students  started  suggesting — some  laugh- 
ingly and  some  seriously — that  I  should  run 
for  Congress,  I  brushed  off  the  idea.  ActuaUy, 
though,  I  began  to  find  tbe  notion  pretty  ap- 
pealing. 

"  'I  had  been  on  the  fringes  of  politics,  ex- 
cept lor  tbe  war  interval,  for  almost  20  years 
without  ever  once  experiencing  the  excite- 
ment that  only  a  candidate  for  elective  office 
can  have.  I  felt  I  knew  the  congressional 
ropes  because  of  my  work  In  Washington,  I 
had  firm  poUtical  ideas,  and  I  frankly 
thought  that  I  could  be  a  valuable  servant 
to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  if  given  tbe 
opportunity.  Besldea,  I  was  Intrigued  by  the 
possibility  of  seeing  how  well  some  of  the 
theories  I  stressed  as  a  teacher  would  work 
in  a  real  campaign." 

"But  under  the  pressure  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, these  thoughts  almost  faded  from 
Hxchlex's  mind  In  the  autumn  following  the 
end  of  his  teaching  semester  at  Marshall. 
Settling  down  In  Huntington  as  he  had  said 
he  would,  he  served  as  a  public  affairs  com- 
mentator on  a  local  weekly  television  pro- 
gram. More  important  financially,  he  com- 
pleted a  book  he  had  been  writing  about  the 
dramatic  crossing  of  the  Ludendorf  Bridge  at 
Remagen,  Germany,  which  gave  Allied  troops 
their  first  foothold  on  the  east  side  of  tbe 
Rhine  in  World  War  n. 

"  "The  Bridge  at  Remagen,"  published  late 
In  1967,  was  an  Immediate  success.  A  movie 
option  was  taken  on  it  and  It  was  sold  to 
network  televUlon.  With  money  coming  along 
in  sizable  amounts,  Hechler  began  thinking 
again  about  poUtlcs.  West  Virginia  waa  slated 
to  be  an  Important  State  nationally  in  the 
1958  elections.  There  were  two  Senate  seats 
at  stake.  In  addition  to  tbe  State's  six  seats 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Hechler  began  suggesting  to  friends  and 
local  politicians  that  he  might  want  to  run 
for  a  House  seat.  They  said  the  Idea  waa 
crazy.  Then,  late  in  March  1968,  with  the 
primaries  4  months  off  and  election  day 
more  than  7  months  away,  the  Huntington 
Advertiser  lUted  blm  as  a  poeslblllty  for  tbe 
race. 

"Hechler  reviewed  tbe  situation  briefly. 
He  had  lived  In  West  Virginia  only  14 
months.  He  was  barely  known  outside 
Huntington.  No  one.  except  for  a  few  stu- 
dents, had  shown  any  Interest  In  seeing  him 
run. 

The  day  after  the  newspaper  speculation 
appeared  he  gave  the  Advertiser  a  statement. 
'I  never  sat  on  the  fence  on  any  Issue  In  my 
life  and  don't  Intend  to  start  now."  he  said. 
"Sure  I  plan  to  run  for  Congress.  That  Is 
definite.  I  wlU  file  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation m  the  August  primary.' 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia  sprawls  over  10  counties  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  touches  both  the 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  borders.  It  Is  a  diversi- 
fied region  of  heavy  and  Ught  Industrial 
plants  and  a  large  farm  population.  Hunt- 
ington, with  some  90,000  residents,  is  by  far 
its  largest  city  and  generally  favors  the  Dem- 
ocratic line,  but  tbe  district  as  a  whole 
usually  has  gone  Republican. 

"No  sooner  did  he  announce  his  intention 
to  make  tbe  race  than  Hechler  proceeded  to 
startle  the  district  again  by  displaying  the 
tireless  energy  of  a  professional  basketball 
player.  He  was  up  every  morning  at  dawn, 
rarely  went  to  bad  before  midnight.  In  the 
long  hours  between,  he  toured  every  cranny 
of  the  10  counties,  ringing  doorbells  and 
stopping  at  stores,  plants,  on  street  comers 
to  Introduce  himself  to  voters. 

"  'Like  everyone  else,"  says  Robert  Burford, 
Democratic  chairman  of  CabeU  County, 
where  Huntington  Is  located,  'I  hadnt  given 
Ken    a   chance   for   the   nomination.   Then 
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ona  day  In  Charleston,  I  dropped  In  to  chat 
wltb  one  of  our  candidates  for  State  ofiloe. 
"Who  m  hell  la  this  Hechler?"  he  asked  me. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  Ken  had  been  drop- 
ping Into  creeks  and  hollows  of  his  home 
county  that  no  candidate  for  anything  had 
bothered  to  visit  In  years.  For  the  first  time 
It  dawned  on  me  that  he  might  win." 

"In  some  respects  Hechler  was  tbe  proto- 
type of  the  old-fashioned  political  cam- 
paigner. He  toured  the  district  In  an 
attention-getting,  red-and-whlte  convertible 
covered  with  bold  lettering  announcing  his 
name  and  candidacy.  He  had  a  campaign 
song  to  the  tune  of  "Sugar  In  the  Morning" 
that  was  as  delightfully  corny  aa  campaign 
songs  have  been  for  generations.  Sung 
usually  by  four  Marshall  coeds,  it  went  In 
part: 


"Put  your  'X"  on  the  ballot. 
And  If  you  do  yotir  part, 
You"ll  have  a   darned  good  Congressman, 
Who"s  for  the  yotmg  at  heart."" 

"There  was  no  sense  of  conformity,  how- 
ever, m  other  Hechler  maneuvers.  'I  had 
always  felt  from  my  studies,"  he  says,  that 
a  candidate  could  win  a  good  many  more 
votes  by  stressing  his  own  virtues  than  by 
leveUng  personal  attacks  on  the  oppo8ltlon"8 

CllAFftCtd* . ' 

"Hechler  not  only  refrained  from  attack- 
ing his  opponents  personally — ^he  praised 
them.  He  described  hla  two  foes  In  the  pri- 
mary as  'good,  fine  Democrats."  In  the  general 
election  Heckler  termed  Republican  Dr.  Neal 
'an  honest  man  of  conviction.  I  respect  him 
for  his  principles,  even  If  I  may  not  always 
agree  with  what  he  stands  for.' 

"Hechler  also  took  pains  to  stress  his  vir- 
tues in  imlque  ways.  By  passing  out  h\m- 
dreds  of  free  copies  of  his  book,  'The  Bridge 
at  Remagen,"  he  emphasized  that  he  was  an 
author  of  note.  He  ran  newspaper  ads  car- 
rying letters  of  praise  from  Harry  Truman 
and  former  members  of  the  White  House 
staff  to  indicate  his  familiarity  with  na- 
tional affairs.  He  referred  again  and  again 
to  his  primary  camptUgn  as  'the  lonely 
battle"  to  point  up  the  fact  that  he  was 
running  without  any  organized  support,  to 
win  the  sympathy  he  figured  would  be  given 
an  underdog.  He  produced  character  ref- 
erences showing  that  he  had  compiled  a 
splendid  war  record  and  was  an  assiduous 
churchgoer. 

"The  college  professor  who  had  launched 
his  campaign  without  a  prayer  of  success 
won  the  Democratic  primary  by  carrying  7 
of  the  district's  10  counties. 

"  'And  you  know  what  he  did  the  next 
morning?"  says  one  surprised  Huntington 
politician.  'Why,  be  was  standing  outside  a 
factory  at  5  o'clock  In  the  morning,  thank- 
ing men  who  were  reporting  for  work  for 
voting  for  him  and  asking  for  support  In  the 
general  election." 

"By  winning  the  primary,  Hechler  now  had 
the  backing  of  the  regular  Democratic  orga- 
nization and  organized  labor.  He  responded 
by  forgetting  his  'lonely  battle"  to  go  straight 
down  the  Une  for  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket. 

"PoUticaUy,  Hechler  was  a  professed  lib- 
eral Roosevelt-Trvmian  Democrat  who  spoke 
frequently  on  the  need  to  elect  Democrats  to 
cure  'the  Republican  recession.'  And  he  still 
had  a  number  of  new  tricks  to  unveil.  He  had 
campaign  cards  printed  on  the  cheapest  stock 
avaUable.  Printed  under  his  name  was  the 
notation:  'The  recession  makes  it  tough  to 
print  a  better  card.' 

"When  campaign  funds  ran  low,  he  bought 
10-second  television  spots  Instead  of  the  5- 
mlnute  shows  Dr.  Neal  was  putting  on.  'We 
can't  afford  more  television  time.'  Hechler 
would  tell  audiences  solemnly  In  the  few  sec- 
onds at  his  disposal,  'but  I  hope  you'U  vote 
for  me  anyhow.' 

"The  maneuvers  brought  appreciative 
smiles  from  the  electorate.  They  also  brought 


tbe  kind  of  retaliation  Hechler  expected  and 
almost  welcomed. 

"Early  digs  that  he  was  a  Johnny-come- 
lately,  suitcase  politician  became  more  stri- 
dent. In  contrast  to  Heckler's  courteous  ref- 
erences to  Dr.  Neal,  the  Republicans  made  It 
a  point  to  misspell  bis  name  at  times  aa 
'Heckler,'  and  one  OOP  campaign  song  ran 
In  part: 

"Visitor  Hechler,  we've  been  thinking, 
What  a  Stote  we'd  really  be. 
If  all  the  New  York  ofllce  seekers 
Came  to  save  us  just  like  thee.' 

"Replied  Hechler  sweetly:  "Isn't  it  won- 
derful that  we  live  in  a  country  where  wa 
are  able  to  circulate  such  poems  about  our 
present  and  prospective  public  officials?" 

"Late  In  October,  a  Republican  woman 
member  of  the  State  legislature  leveled  the 
bitterest  attack  yet.  AsserUng  In  a  sUte- 
ment  'that  New  York  already  has  43  Con- 
gressmen; why  should  we  give  them  another 
one?"  She  charged  that  Hechler  bad  been 
sent  to  West  Virginia  by  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  tbe  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  run  for  Congress. 

"Hechler  answered  with  a  paid  newspaper 
advertisement.  He  was  not,  he  said,  a  mem- 
ber of  ADA.  and  no  Individual  or  group  bad 
sent  him  to  the  State  to  run  for  Congress 
or  any  other  purpose.  Moreover,  he  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  that  the  lady,  'who  waa 
not  herself  born  In  West  Virginia,"  had  seen 
fit  'to  make  statements  which  becloud  the 
real  Issues."  He  also  managed  to  weave  In 
the  Biblical  commandment:  "Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 

"Hechler  believes  that  his  statement 
caused  the  attack  against  him  to  backfire 
Into  one  of  the  most  effective  Issues  of  hla 
campaign. 

"Undaunted,  the  Republican  leadership 
saved  their  heaviest  ammunition  until  4  days 
before  the  election.  Now  It  was  the  Governor 
himself.  Republican  Cecil  Underwood,  who 
called  a  press  conference  to  cut  Hechler 
down  to  size. 

"An  Investigation  had  shown,  said  the 
Governor,  that  campaign  literature  for 
Hechler  and  copies  of  his  book  had  been 
stuffed  into  surplus  food  packages  the  State 
distributed  to  the  needy.  Calling  this  "the 
most  despicable  display  of  political  chicanery 
I've  ever  seen,"  the  Governor  said  that  'any- 
body who  would  play  on  the  hardship  of  our 
people  for  his  own  benefit  isn't  worthy  of 
West  Virginia  citizenship.' 

"Hechler  still  feels  badly  about  this  par- 
ticular attack.  He  thinks  it  was  pretty  rough 
politics  of  the  sort  that  keeps  too  many 
capable  people  from  seeking  public  office. 
But  publicly,  the  would-be  Congressman 
again  treated  observers  to  the  value  of  the 
nice-guy,  high-level  reply. 

"First  of  all,  Hechler  disclaimed  responsi- 
bility for  putting  campaign  literature  in  food 
packages.  Then  he  said  that  the  Governor 
was  a  very  fine  gentleman  who  unfortunately 
had  stooped  to  using  words  thrust  In  his 
hands  by  mud-sUnglng  ghost  writers.  Final- 
ly, he  brought  out  an  autographed  picture 
Underwood  had  given  him  before  he  entered 
the  congressional  race.  'To  Dr.  Hechler,' 
read  the  inscription,  'with  appreciation  for 
Intellectual  leadership  you  are  giving  to  West 
Virginia — Cecil  H.  Underwood,  Governor.' 

"Hechler  spent  most  of  election  night  and 
morning  sweating  out  the  returns  at  the 
Democratic  county  headquarters  In  Hunting- 
ton. For  several  hours  the  race  seesawed, 
but  around  midnight  Hechler  forged  Into 
tbe  lead.  The  professor  from  New  York  wbo 
had  launched  his  campaign  with  little  more 
than  his  own  ballot  to  coimt  had  received 
more  than  60,000  votes  and  won  by  3,500. 

"After  the  election,  Hechler  waa  back  on 
the  road  again.  Now  the  signs  on  his  con- 
vertible had  been  changed  to  read :  "Dr.  Ken 
Heckler — Your  Servant  In  Congress,"  and  he 
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waa  buay  thanking  votan  and  asking  them 
about  their  problema.  "He's  the  only  suc- 
ceasful  candidate  I  know  who  spent  as  much 
time  seeking  out  people  after  the  election 
as  he  did  during  the  campaign,"  says  County 
Chairman  Burford. 

"Excluding  money  he  would  have  earned  U 
he  had  been  working  rather  than  campaign- 
ing, HrcHLta  figures  the  election  cost  him 
about  »6.000-«8,600  for  the  primary  In  which 
he  did  not  receive  a  single  financial  contribu- 
tion, and  another  $1,500  In  personal  expenses 
for  his  battle  against  Dr.  Neal. 

"He  considers  that  the  money  was  well 
spent  for  what  he  terms  'the  most  exciting 
adventure  of  my  life.'  And  now  that  he  has 
won  his  seat  In  Congress,  he  says  that  the 
campaign  taught  him  nothing  that  differed 
very  greatly  from  what  he  had  observed  in 
his  years  as  a  political  science  professor. 

"  'Sure  you  need  luck  to  win  an  election. 
mnd  I  had  my  share  of  It,'  he  says.  'But  I 
believe  more  strongly  than  ever  that,  what- 
ever the  odds  against  him,  a  candidate  has 
his  best  chance  of  winning  by  waging  a  clean 
campaign;  by  anticipating  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  attacks  which  are  made  by  the 
opposition  and  by  remaining  honest  to  him- 
self and  his  personality.' 
-  "Hkhles  says  his  goal  now  Is  to  be  an  ef- 
fective representative  for  the  people  of  West 
Virginia's  Fourth  District.  'After  what  he 
showed  us  as  a  candidate.'  says  Burford. 
"we're  expecting  hell  prove  to  be  quite  a 
Congressman.' 

"Ken  Hechleft  10  rules  for  campaigners 

"1.  Pay  attention  to  the  average  person. 

"2.  Be  true  to  your  own  personality. 

"3.  Be  constructive  aind  campaign  cleanly. 

"4.  Turn  every  attack  on  you  Into  an  asset. 
Couple  an  immediate  answer  with  your  own 
constructive  approach  to  the  problem. 

"5.  Remember — your  most  effective  workers 
are  under  20  (they're  enthusiastic)  and  over 
60  (their  word  Is  respected) . 

"6.  Avoid  "strategy  meetings"  that  cause 
dissension,  waste  time. 

"7.  Venture  forth  around  the  district  every 
day.  Dont  be  "deskbound." 

"8.  Dont  tie  jour  hands  with  Job  promises. 

"9.  Don't  promise  the  moon  to  pressure 
groups. 

"10.  Be  able  to  laugh  at  yourself  and  enjoy 
it." 

Mr.  Kkfauvxb.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  with 
the  dlatlngulahad  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  In  congratulating  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Hxchlxs  and  to  commend  the 
fine  article  about  him  published  in  Pageant 
magazine.  It  was  most  fitting  that  Mr. 
Hkchlkk  be  recognized  in  this  fashion,  be- 
cause he  represents  what  a  real  citizen 
should  be  In  this  country  of  ours.  Ktn  Hzcr- 
1.XK.  before  he  wm  elected  to  Congress  from 
West  Virginia,  gained  widespread  recogni- 
tion as  a  stimulating  and  outstanding  pro- 
fessor In  the  field  of  political  science. 

Throughout  his  teaching  career,  he  used 
the  vlTld  device  of  making  phone  calls  to 
leading  political  figures  which  his  classes 
could  overhear  by  means  of  an  amplifier 
hooked  onto  the  telephone.  This  was  an 
effective  method  of  breathing  life  Into  issues 
of  the  day  and  bringing  political  leaders  and 
students  Into  close  contact. 

Time  and  again,  he  pounded  home  the 
basic  lesson  of  good  citizenship  to  his  stu- 
dents in  many  classes: 

"Tou  are  In  politics,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  If  you  sit  It  out  on  the  sidelines,  you 
are  throwing  yo\ir  Influence  on  the  side  of 
corruption,  mismanagement,  and  the  forces 
of  evil." 

Then  Ken  Hxchlkx  took  his  own  advice  and 
ran  for  office  himself.  His  honest  and  forth- 
right campaign  won  the  respect  of  the  voters 
In  his  district — and  won  him  the  seat  he 
now  holds.  I  have  known  Ken  Hechler  per- 
sonally for  many  years.  His  is  an  example 
of  citizenship  that  Is  well  worth  the  praise 


of  his  constituents,  his  fellow  citizens  all 
over  America,  and  of  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress.   

BEYOND  RHETORIC:  THE  NEED  FOR 
AN  ALL  VOLUNTEER  MILITARY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  jpermlssion  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  millions  of  young  American 
men,  the  prospect  of  conscripted  military 
service  looms  as  the  most  important 
shaping  factor  in  their  future  lives. 

Perhaps  no  other  issue  has  been  sub- 
jected to  as  much  speculation  and 
rhetoric  over  the  past  few  years  than  the 
question  of  military  manpower  policy. 
Along  with  continuing  criticism  of  the 
current  Selective  Service  System,  there 
has  been  new  and  timely  debate  over 
feasibility  of  an  all  volunteer  military. 

Yet,  too  often,  arguments  critical  of 
such  reforms  are  couched  in  vague  terms 
of  "maintaining  national  security"  and 
the  "need  to  relinquish  certain  freedoms 
so  that  overall  national  power  can  be 
insured."  I  agree  that  national  security 
must  be  the  ultimate  objective  of  what- 
ever we  do  here  In  Congress,  but  I 
strongly  disagree  that  draft  reform  and 
conversion  to  an  all  volunteer  military 
would  be  any  greater  a  threat  to  national 
security  than  is  the  present  military 
manpower  procurement  system. 

When  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
extended  in  1967,  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed by  the  lack  of  any  real  change. 
While  there  seemed  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  Improvements  should  have 
been  made,  there  was  no  extended  drive 
to  bring  about  substantive  change. 

I  felt  then — as  I  do  now — that  it  Is  of 
paramount  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  any  reform  of  the  admin- 
istrative—or  operational  structure  of  the 
system  cannot  remove  the  stigma  of  In- 
volutary  servitude — which  Is  the  es- 
sence of  military  conscription. 

During  the  1967  floor  debate  I  said 
that: 

We  should  stop  and  ask  ourselves  if  our 
primary  consideration  Is  not  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  methods  by  which  that  policy  can 
best  be  furthered.  The  draft,  which  was  once 
a  temporary  measure,  has  been  transformed 
to  a  permanent  system  of  military  procure- 
ment. Initially  designed  as  a  necessity  to 
meet  the  threat  of  a  national  emergency  that 
called  for  the  mobilization  of  a  massive  land 
army,  we  are  seeing  Its  metamorpbls  into  an 
efficient  machine  designed  to  meet  the  long- 
range  needs  of  a  continuing  policy  of  inter- 
vention and  occupation  within  the  frame- 
work of  limited  warfare. 

The  situation  has  not  changed.  The 
draft  still  chaimels  yoimg  men  into  and 
out  of  various  occupational  and  study 
plans.  The  mllitary-industrlsd  complex 
still  counts  on  its  adventures  receiving 
support  because  of  the  steady-flowing 
stream  of  men  it  can  mobilize  at  any 
given  time. 

Today  I  call  for  a  new  military  man- 
power policy.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  go 
beyond  rhetoric.  Action  must  be  taken  to 
end  the  draft  as  soon  as  possible.  Indeed, 
draft  reform  must  be  enacted,  but  to- 
day's prime  task  is  for  more  radical 
change  from  a  conscription-based  mili- 


tary to  an  all-volunteer  army.  Backing 
for  such  a  move  comes  from  many 
sources,  from  both  parties,  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  from  constituents  In  my 
congressional  district. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill,  the  Armed  Forces  Improvement  Act 
of  1969,  which  provides  for  the  early 
transition  to  a  full  voluntary  military 
manpower  procurement  system  by  fur- 
ther improving,  upgrading,  and  strength- 
ening the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  offers  a  5 -year  program  de- 
signed for  an  orderly  transition  from  a 
conscription  procurement  system  to  a 
volunteer  army  along  with  significant 
changes  in  the  draft  mechanism  over  the 
interim  period.  The  bill  establishes  a 
timetable  for  conversion,  calls  for  a  lot- 
tery draft,  and  proposes  major  Increases 
in  military  pay  scales. 

If  the  bill  were  passed  this  year,  the 
conversion  period  would  follow  this  pat- 
tern: 

First.  On  July  1,  1971 — or  2  years  after 
passage — all  enlisted  personnel  would 
receive  a  pay  boost  averaging  an  over- 
100-percent  increase,  and  draftees  would 
get  a  25-percent  hike; 

Second.  On  July  1,  1972 — or  3  years 
after  passage — warrant  officers  and  cer- 
tain commissioned  officers  would  receive 
the  pay  raise,  and  draftees  would  get  an- 
other 25-percent  Increase; 

Third.  On  July  1, 1973 — or  4  years  after 
passage — all  other  officers  would  get  the 
pay  boost,  and  draftees  would  receive  an- 
other 25-percent  increment; 

Fourth.  On  July  1.  1974 — or  5  years 
after  passage — the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem would  lose  all  powers  of  Induction, 
and  all  draftees  still  in  service  would  re- 
ceive a  final  pay  increase  bringing  them 
up  to  parity  with  all  other  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. Draft  registration  would  continue, 
and  the  induction  process  could  be 
reactivated  in  time  of  emergency  through 
congressional  action. 

Over  the  transition  period,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  would  be  required  to 
select  persons  "in  a  fair  and  impartitd 
manner"  as  determined  by  a  random  se- 
lection system  under  rules  and  regula- 
tion prescribed  by  the  President. 

The  major  argument  raised  against  a 
volunteer  army  is  the  prohibitive  cost  as- 
sociated with  putting  the  system  into  ef- 
fect. Figures  made  available  by  the  Pen- 
tagon set  the  total  cost  for  an  increase 
in  pay  sufficient  to  attract  a  volunteer 
force  from  $4  billion  to  $20  billion.  Such 
a  wide  fluctuation  in  costs  estimates  can 
lead  one  to  question  the  accuracy  or  thor- 
oughness of  Defense  Department  studies 
made  on  the  subject.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  accept  the  estimates  of  cost  prepared 
by  Dr.  Walter  Ol.  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  Dr.  Oi's 
analysis,  which  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  9.  1967.  was 
based  on  research  he  did  while  serving  as 
a  consultant  for  a  year  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Dr.  Ol  figured  that 
budgetary  payroll  costs  for  the  military 
services  would  have  to  be  raised  by  $4 
billion  per  year  in  order  to  attract  a 
volunteer  force.  This  additional  $4  billion 
figure  did  not  take  into  account  the 
higher  cost  during  the  transition  period 
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nor  the  savings  that  would  result  from 
lower  personnel  turnover  and  an  in- 
creased use  of  civilians  in  noncombatant 
positions. 

It  is  clear  that,  although  the  Pentagon 
has  the  responsibility  for  providing  an 
efficient  means  of  acquiring  essential 
manpower  and  to  utilize  and  motivate 
Its  manpower  In  the  most  effective  ways 
possible,  it  has  neglected  to  fulfill  this 
vital  function.  Former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Thomas 
D.  Morris,  admitted  at  a  1967  symposium 
on  the  Selective  Service  System  that  a 
vacuum  exists  in  DOD  research  on  man- 
power problems.  Mr.  Morris,  in  outlining 
areas  where  improvements  could  be 
made,  stated: 

We  have  long  taken  for  granted  the  need 
for  research  In  the  field  of  mUltary  weap- 
ons, and  we  readily  accept  the  necessity  for 
programs  running  from  5  to  10  years  to  de- 
sign, test  and  perfect  an  operational  weapon 
system.  We  use  the  best  talent  that  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  our  society  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  encourage  maximum  Imagination 
and  Innovation.  The  manpower  field,  no  one 
can  deny.  Is  as  Important.  If  not  more  Im- 
portant than  any  other  aspect  of  our  mili- 
tary strength.  But  I  recently  found  In  check- 
ing expenditures  made  for  research  and  de- 
velopment that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
manpower  research,  we  are  spending  $300,0(X) 
on  weapons  or  weapon -related  research. 

There  has  been  no  serious  effort  by  the 
Pentagon  to  meet  the  challenge  of  re- 
taining its  trained  personnel,  and  as  long 
as  the  draft  is  In  effect  and  the  number 
of  available  young  men  is  at  a  record 
high.  DOD  win  continue  reluctant  to 
innovate  new  techniques  to  attract  and 
retain  service  personnel.  Without  the 
draft  as  a  crutch,  the  Pentagon  would  be 
forced  to  utilize  its  manpower  in  a  more 
productive  and  efficient  manner  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  costs  of 
military  operations. 

Since  1957  the  Pentagon  has  had  avail- 
able for  study  and  implementation  the 
excellent  recommendations  of  the  De- 
fense Advisory  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Technical  Compensation — more 
familiarly  known  as  the  Cordiner  re- 
port. One  of  the  major  points  stressed 
in  the  report  was  the  retention  factor 
with  respect  to  the  training  and  devel- 
opment of  a  skilled  force  able  to  make 
an  effective  contribution  to  the  operation 
of  the  military  services.  The  report  rec- 
ognized the  problem  as  one  of  Increased 
personnel  retention  on  a  selective  basis 
rather  than  increased  procurement  of 
manpower. 

Figures  I  have  seen  indicate  that  in 
a  normal  year  the  armed  services  will 
see  500,000  men  leave  the  military.  Out 
of  a  total  force  of  between  2,700,000  to 
3,200.000  men.  this  means  that  one  out 
of  every  six  is  dissatisfied  enough  with 
military  life  to  seek  elsewhere  for  career 
opportunities.  A  great  part  of  the  blame 
for  such  a  tremendous  turnover  in  per- 
sonnel can  be  traced  to  the  draft.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume,  and  statistics 
seem  to  reflect  the  fact,  that  men  co- 
erced into  military  service  are  the  first 
to  leave  when  their  enlistments  expire. 
They,  in  turn,  are  replaced  by  other  re- 
luctant draftees  or  "draft  motivated" 
enlistees.  The  training  cycle  is  endless, 
and  the  cost  of  training  and  developing 


countless  recruits  who  will  never  utilize 
the  training  provided  is  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Cordiner  report  accurately  as- 
sessed the  situation  when  it  pointed  out: 

As  supervisory  personnel  devote  less  time 
to  actually  doing  the  things  Incapable  of 
accomplishment  by  the  Inexperienced  per- 
sonnel under  them,  they  can  devote  more 
time  to  constructive  thinking  and  opera- 
tional planning  .  .  .  Only  when  this  Is  pos- 
sible win  we  have  management  of  all  eche- 
lons of  organization  necessary  to  Increase 
operational  effectiveness. 

This  statement  Impressed  me  as  good 
sound  business  tidvice  that  can  just  as 
easily  be  applied  to  the  operation  of  the 
Military  Establishment  as  to  a  giant  cor- 
poration. 

It  is  even  more  important,  however,  to 
think  in  terms  of  our  national  security 
In  this  area.  It  is  vital  for  us  to  develop 
and  retain  skilled  technicians  to  operate 
the  complex  weapons  and  systems  we 
depend  on  for  our  defense.  These  tech- 
nicians would  also  serve  as  a  well- 
trained  nucleus  we  could  expand  upon  in 
the  event  of  mobilization.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  achieve  this  goal  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  pay  our  servicemen  sub- 
standard wages  and  fail  to  provide  in- 
centives and  challenges  to  make  the  mil- 
itary an  attractive  and  rewarding  career. 

Those  who  oppose  abolishing  the  draft 
through  the  use  of  a  professiontd  army 
have  voiced  the  fears  that  a  standing 
mercenary  force  would  pose  a  threat  to 
our  democratic  society.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  detail  the  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent officer  corps  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  professionals  and  has  been  for 
most  of  our  history.  The  replacing  of  a 
conscript  army  with  one  made  up  of  vol- 
unteer professional  soldiers  would  not 
mean  the  lessening  of  any  of  the  civilian 
control  now  exercised.  If  necessary,  per- 
haps additional  safeguards  could  be 
devised  so  as  to  effectively  prevent  any 
danger  from  this  type  of  standing  army. 
Finally,  I  would  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  undemocratic  or  alien  to  our 
traditions  than  the  present  system  of 
forced  military  service. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DULSKI  PRO- 
POSES FREE  MAIL  SERVICE  FOR 
ALL  SERVICEMEN 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  free 
letter  mail  service  for  all  servicemen  in 
oversea  assignments. 

This  is  one  of  the  recommendations 
which  I  made  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  as  a  result  of 
an  onsite  inspection  and  investigation 
which  I  made  last  December  of  the  postal 
systems  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe. 

The  committee  approved  my  report  for 
printing  during  its  executive  session  to- 
day. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  never  that 
all  sei-vicemen  overseas  should  have  free 
letter  mail  service,  not  just  those  as- 
signed to  combat  areas.  Present  law  per- 


mits free  letter  mall  service  only  to  serv- 
icemen assigned  to  combat  areas. 

Servicemen  have  no  choice  on  their  as- 
signments and  all  should  be  entitled  to 
free  mail  service  while  stationed  outside 
the  48  States. 

The  House  approved  similar  legisla- 
tion in  1967  as  part  of  the  postal  rate 
and  pay  bill,  but  the  broad  servicemen's 
mall  provision  was  deleted  during  the 
House-Senate  conference. 

IXiring  a  visit  to  Army  and  Air  Force 
installations  in  Europe  in  December, 
many  servicemen  asked  me  why  they  do 
not  have  the  free  mail  privilege  the  same 
as  men  in  combat.  I  think  they  should. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  extension 
of  this  service  would  be  a  great  morale 
booster  for  our  servicemen. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  dimensions  of  parcels 
shipped  under  the  parcel  airlift — ^PAL — 
program. 

Both  PAL  and  the  space-available 
mail  program — SAM — are  proving  of 
great  value  in  providing  efficient  and 
economic  mail  service  for  our  service- 
men abroad. 

The  PAL  program  could  be  of  even 
greater  benefit  to  our  servicemen,  how- 
ever, if  the  present  limit  on  dimensions 
was  eased.  I  believe  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  60  inches,  length  and  girth  com- 
bined, should  be  increased  at  least  to 
72  inches. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  30  pounds  with- 
in the  limit  of  1  cubic  foot — 60  inches, 
girth  and  length  combined — unless  the 
density  of  H.he  object  is  extremely  high. 
My  bill  also  would  provide  statutory 
authority  for  airlifting  second  class 
time-value  publications  to  all  service- 
men stationed  overseas.  Present  author- 
ity Is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  following  members  of  my  com- 
mittee have  joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill:  Robert  J.  Corbett,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; David  N.  Henderson,  of  North 
Carolina;  Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana; 
DouiNicK  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey; 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  of  Pennsylvania; 
James  M.  Hanley.  of  New  York;  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  of  California;  Richard 
White,  of  Texas;  Glenn  Cunningham, 
of  Nebraska;  Albert  W.  Johnson,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Daniel  E.  Button,  of  New 
York;  James  A.  McClure,  of  Idaho: 
Donald  E.  Lukens.  of  Ohio;  and  Law- 
rence J.  HoGAN,  of  Maryland. 


MIXING  REGULATIONS  FOR 
BARGES 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  modernize  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  application  and  scope  of  the 
exemption. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  was  de- 
veloped in  hearings  before  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee last  year.  Briefly,  imless  this  mod- 
ernization is  adopted,  water  carriers  will 
be  obliged  to  break  up  large  efficient  tows 
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to  avoid  mixing  regulated  and  unregu- 
lated commodities.  This  will  cancel  the 
efficiencies  of  the  present  large  tows,  and 
cause  an  increase  in  water  transporta- 
tion costs,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 

Heavy  pressure  of  business  last  year 
prevented  the  cixninlttee  from  acting  on 
this  legislation.  Chairman  Harley  O. 
Staggcrs  requested  that  the  ICC  post- 
pone action  on  the  matter  until  this  year 
so  that  the  committee  would  have  time 
to  act.  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  The  postponement  was 
granted  and  expires  July  1.  1969. 

The  amendment  has  the  united  sup- 
port of  shippers,  farmers,  the  grain 
trade,  labor,  ports.  State  industrial  de- 
velopment commissions,  manufacturers 
of  varied  type,  and  regional  development 
organizations.  In  particular,  the  Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  County  port  commission, 
of  my  district.  Is  wholeheartedly  In  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

A  single  argument  raised  against  the 
measive  is  that  the  Congress  should  wait 
until  nrach  larger  Issues  Involving  the 
general  equity  of  transportation  legisla- 
tion are  resolved.  Discussing  this  prob- 
lem, the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, in  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill 
in  1967.  said  that  "this  legislation  is  jus- 
tified on  Its  own  merits  and  that  action 
should  not  be  postponed  to  await  the  ac- 
complishment of  aU  changes  at  once." 

I  agree  with  that  conclusion.  The  legis- 
lation deals  with  a  barge  line  operational 
matter.  As  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce said  in  an  editorial  of  October  10, 
1967: 

The  larger  issues  of  competitive  equality, 
rail  rate  deregulation,  and  the  like  should  be 
explored  in  full  detail  on  their  own  merits, 
but  the  editorial  concluded  It  did  not  "make 
much  sense  to  delay  a  perfectly  valid  and 
quite  minor  bill  aifectlng  barge  operation 
untU  the  whole  question  of  rail  rate  deregu- 
UUoa  Is  anally  decided. 

It  Is  time  to  resolve  this  relatively 
minor  issue  In  favor  of  the  public  bodies, 
the  shippers,  farmers,  and  others,  who 
have  long  urged  it. 


THE  CONGRESS:  A  SYMBOL  OP  ALL 
THE  ILLS  THAT  BESET  US 

'Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
caused  by  many  factors — hot  war  and 
cold  war.  high  prices,  high  taxes,  lawless- 
ness, gnawing  social  and  moral  problems. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  those 
factors. 

I  speak,  instead,  of  a  different,  serious 
situation  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
symbol  for  all  the  Ills  that  beset  us.  That 
symbol  is  the  seeming  self -serving  atti- 
tude of  the  Congress  at  a  time  when 
American  people  are  asked  to  make  sac- 
rifices economically  and  otherwise. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
heart  of  our  free  government.  It  Is  a 
primary  institution  of  free  government. 
When  faith  in  the  Congress  is  shaken, 
all  other  Institutions  of  our  Republic 
become  Insecure. 


We  can  argue  and  rationalize  that 
what  we  have  done  is  right  and  proper. 
We  can  argue  that  a  baseball  player  re- 
ceives more  compensation  than  does  the 
Congressman  who  writes  laws.  The  sig- 
nificant difference  is  that  the  Member 
of  Congress  is  paid  by  tax  money.  We 
can  argue  that  the  increase  in  salary 
costs  each  citizen  less  than  2  cents  a 
year.  We  can  argue  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  job  calls  for  a  premium  com- 
pensation. We  can  argue  that  the  costs 
of  living  and  doing  business  in  Washing- 
ton is  burdensome  and  it  is.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  defend  free  refrigera- 
tors. It  is  much  more  difficult  to  defend 
the  high  income  of  nonmember  officials 
of  the  House. 

But  all  this  neglects  the  most  basic 
consideration.  When  we  choose  to  com- 
pete for  public  office,  we  know  what  we 
should  expect.  When  we  become  Mem- 
bers, we  accept  the  responsibility  to  put 
the  welfare  of  the  House  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  above  our  own  inter- 
ests. Part  of  that  responsibility  dictates 
that  we  not  only  do  what  is  right  and 
avoid  doing  what  is  wrong,  but  that  we 
also  avoid  doing  those  things  which  seem 
wrong  to  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  deeply  concerned.  This  body  will 
shortly  vote  on  raising  the  statutory  debt 
limit.  This  body  will  soon  vote  on  re- 
taining a  10-percent  surtax.  In  appro- 
priation bills  we  will  ask  segments  of  our 
population  to  sacrifice  in  face  of  priority 
national  needs. 

Is  it  not  then  our  responsibility  to  set 
an  example  for  those  we  represent?  Is 
it  not  time  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
further  escalation  of  salary  and  emolu- 
ments for  ourselves  and  the  officers  of 
this  body? 

I  would  like  to  undo  some  of  what  has 
been  done.  I  will  certainly  oppose,  as 
completely  as  possible,  any  further  ac- 
tions which  so  obviously  undermine  the 
people's  respect  for  this  House  and  the 
free  government  it  represents. 


LIMITATION  ON  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 
FUNDS  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

'Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  that  provides 
that  no  Federal  funds  will  be  available 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  foreign  travel 
of  any  Member  of  the  House  after  he 
has  been  defeated  for  election  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  for 
any  Member  of  the  House  after  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  if  he  is  not  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 

In  just  a  little  over  4  years  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  unnecessary 
travel  by  Members  falling  in  this  cate- 
gory. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
and  its  committees  do  not  usually  meet 
after  the  November  elections  such  travel 
cannot  be  of  benefit  to  our  Government. 
In  sum   and  substance  such   travel  is 


nothing  but  a  free  vacation  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers. 

My  reason  for  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion at  this  time  is  to  avoid  directing  it 
at  any  one  individual  because  no  one 
knows  now  who  will  not  be  a  Member  of 
the  next  Congress. 


INJUSTICE  IN  FEDERAL  TAX  TREAT- 
MENT OP  TJ.BB.  "PUEBLO"  CREW 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
what  appears  to  be  a  serious  injustice  in 
the  Federal  tax  treatment  of  the  crew  of 
the  TJ3B.  Ptieblo. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  one  of  the  crew  members  whose 
home  is  in  Richland,  Wash.  This  letter, 
from  Mr.  W.  K.  Alexander,  succinctly 
states  the  problem,  and  I  quote  from  it 
as  follows: 

There  Is  one  matter  concerning  the  Pueblo 
situation  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion. You  recaU  that  Congress  passed  legls- 
latlon,jabout  a  year  ago,  authorizing  "hostUe 
fire  pay"  for  the  crew  during  their  captivity. 
Somehow,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  all  pay 
they  received  during  captivity  would  not  be 
subject  to  income  tax.  I  beUeve  this  Is  normal 
for  prisoners  of  war,  and  I  understand  this 
Is  true  for  the  men  who  are  Vietnam  pris- 
oners. Apparently  the*  Navy  also  had  this  im- 
pression since  they  did  not  withhold  any 
taxes  from  the  back  pay  the  men  received 
when  they  got  home.  It  would  seem  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  previous  legislation 
that  tax  exemptions  be  granted  to  these  men 
to  cover  the  period  tbev  were  In  ci4>UTlty. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office 
initiated  a  niunber  of  inquiries  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  it  is  this: 

By  special  action  the  Congress  made 
available  to  the  crew  of  the  Ptieblo  the 
$65  per  month  hostile  fire  pay  for  the 
time  the  crew  was  In  captivity  by  the 
North  Koreans.  This  Is  the  same  hostile 
fire  pay  that  Js  made  available  to  service- 
men in  Vietnam. 

With  regard  to  Income  tax,  service- 
men serving  In  Vietnam  and  contiguous 
waters  do  not  pay  income  tax.  By  Presi- 
dential directive.  Executive  Order  No. 
11216.  dated  April  24.  1965,  Vietnam  and 
contiguous  waters  are  designated  as  a 
combat  zone  so  that  servicemen  there 
would  be  entirely  exempt  from  paying 
Income  tax  if  they  are  enlisted  personnel. 
They  receive  a  $500  per  month  exclusion 
if  they  are  officers.  But  since  North  Korea 
is  not  technically  designated  as  a  combat 
zone,  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  regular  income  tax  on  their 
pay,  including  their  hostile  fire  pay,  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  held  by  the  North 
Koreans. 

I  have  also  learned  that  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  did  not  withhold  income 
tax  from  the  pay  of  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo,  and  it  appears  that  now  the  crew 
members,  imless  this  situation  is  cor- 
rected, will  be  forced  to  produce  the  cold 
hard  cash  to  pay  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  because  I  believe  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people 
should  know  about  it.  It  is  my  own  opin- 
ion, which  I  trust  a  great  many  indi- 
viduals will  share,  that  the  crewmembers 
of  the  Pueblo  should  enjoy  the  same  ex- 
emption from  Federal  income  tax  as  do 
those  servicemen  who  receive  similar 
hostile  fire  pay  and  who  are  serving  in 
the  combat  zone  as  defined  by  the  Execu- 
tive order  I  have  cited. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  neither 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  or  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  any  means 
at  their  disposal  to  correct  this  apparent 
injustice.  I  Eun,  therefore,  having  legis- 
lation drafted  which,  if  enacted,  would 
provide  the  Pueblo  crew  with  the  tax 
benefits  I  strongly  feel  they  deserved 
while  they  were  in  captivity. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Pueblo  crew  has  been  granted  120  days 
after  their  release  by  the  North  Koreans 
to  settle  their  tax  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Time  is,  therefore,  of  the 
essence  if  Congress  is  going  to  move  to 
correct  this  inequity. 


POSTAL  OBSCENITY  BILL 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dissem- 
ination of  obscene  materials  is  on  the 
rise,  and  with  disturbing  permissiveness. 
My  constituents  in  the  First  District  of 
New  Jersey  have  received  in  the  mail  and 
forwarded  to  me  more  pornographic 
material  since  the  first  of  this  year  than 
in  the  entire  2-year  period  preceding. 

I  have  seen  some  of  this  filth  and  no 
reasonable  man  would  consider  It  any- 
thing but  obscenity  which  deals  with 
sex  in  a  manner  appealing  to  prurient 
interest.  This,  in  essence,  is  the  definition 
ascribed  to  the  word  time  and  again  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  yet  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  peddlers 
of  smut  and  pornography  are  thriving  in 
their  dirty  business.  In  1968  alone,  postal 
authorities  received  over  168,000  formal 
complaints  from  recipients  of  obscene 
mailings.  Most  of  these  complaints  were 
from  the  parents  of  school-age  children. 
Thus,  one  might  conclude  that  what  Is 
"obscenity"  and  what  Is  not  has  not  been 
made  very  clear  at  all. 

The  postal  obscenity  statute — 18  U.S.C. 
1461 — was  designed  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  disseminate  obscene  ma- 
terials, and  section  1462  of  that  title,  to 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  such  ma- 
terials in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  there  were  354  convictions  in 
cases  relating  to  postal  obscenity  and  in 
the  fiscal  year  just  past,  ending  June  30, 
1968,  there  were  only  263  such  convic- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  these  statistics  and 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  keep  obscene  materials 
out  of  the  malls,  the  persistent  and 
blatant  use  of  the  mails  and  interstate 
commerce  suggests  the  need  for  more 
decisive  legislation,  specifically  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  of  such  mate- 


rials to  minors  and  families  with  minor 
children.  In  recent  years,  the  limitations 
on  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  the  press 
have  been  virtually  abandoned,  even  to 
the  extent  there  is  now  a  whole  new 
spectrum  of  "ssmibolic"  freedoms  which, 
needless  to  say,  is  clouding  what  is  al- 
ready a  murky  issue. 

In  Roth  V.  United  States  (354  U.S.  476 
(1957)),  the  Supreme  Court  held: 

The  portrayal  of  sex,  e.g.  In  art,  literature, 
and  scientific  works,  is  not  In  Itself  suffi- 
cient reason  to  deny  material  the  constitu- 
tional freedoms  of  speech  and  the  press. 

Then,  in  United  States  v.  Klaw,  (350  F. 
2d  155  (1965)),  the  Court  said: 

Material  Is  "obscene"  If  to  the  average  per- 
son, applying  contemporary  community 
standards,  the  dominant  theme  of  the  ma- 
terial taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient 
Interest.  If  It  is  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  Importance  .  .  .  (and)  If  It  Is  charac- 
terized by  patent  offenslveness  .  .  ."  (em- 
phasis added.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
existing  law.  construed  as  they  have 
been  and  applied  within  the  context  of 
the  standards  of  the  adult  community, 
which  in  repeated  decisions  of  the  Court 
have  extended,  beyond  reasonable  limits, 
the  constitutionally  protected  freedoms 
of  speech  and  the  press,  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  insure  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  morals  of  our  youth  by 
those  who  prey  upon  their  very  youthf  ul- 
ness  and  curiosity.  And  to  the  extent 
the  Court  allows  leeway  in  the  portrayal 
of  sex  in  art,  literature,  and  scientific 
works,  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
define  criteria  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
exercise  of  the  freedoms  of  speech  or  the 
press  while  at  the  same  time  denying 
the  aiu-a  of  intellectual  respectability 
to  publications,  motion  pictures  and  the 
like  which  are  "utterly  without  redeem- 
ing social  importance"  and  are  "patently 
offensive." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wyue),  Introducing  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  dissemination  through 
interstate  commerce  and  the  mails  of  ob- 
scene materials  to  persons  under  the 
age  of  18  years  and  to  persons  who  have 
minor  children  residing  with  them,  and 
to  restrict  the  exhibition  of  movies  or 
other  obscene  matter  to  minors. 


REORGANIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h^ve 
today  introduced  legislation  to  extend 
the  executive  reorganization  provisions 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  Similar  legislation 
has  been  introduced  by  other  Members 
of  the  House.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  Implement  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Act. 

This  legislation  expired  on  December 
31.  1968.  Republicans  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress opposed  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest for  a  4-year  extension.  A  2-year  bill 
did  pass  the  House  last  year,  but  was 


never  reported  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Reorganization  authority  has  been 
given  to  the  President  in  various  forms 
since  1932  and  it  would  appear  entirely 
appropriate  that  the  new  President  have 
this  important  measure  to  reorganize 
portions  of  the  executive  branch  to  pro- 
mote greater  efficiency  and  economy. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  FOR 
NATO  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  legislation  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

This  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington 
on  April  4,  1949,  and  became  effective  for 
the  United  States  on  August  24.  1949.  As 
a  result  of  this  treaty  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  formed.  Behind 
the  NATO  shield  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  grown  and  prospered.  Their 
security  and  integrity  have  been  main- 
tained by  this  treaty,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing and  probably  the  most  successful  of 
any  peaceful  defensive  initiative  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  community. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this  sig- 
nal anniversary  be  commemorated 
through  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp. 


SCHNITTKER  ON  SOYBEANS 

'Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man 
who  was  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  when  the  De- 
partment took  the  ill-fated  steps  3  years 
ago  that  led  to  today's  difficulty  for  soy- 
beans has  had  some  second  thoughts 
since  he  left  office. 

The  man  in  question  is  John  A. 
Schnlttker.  Because  of  his  high  position, 
second  only  to  Secretary  Freeman,  and 
further,  because  he  served  previous  to 
that  as  chief  economic  plarmer  for  Mr. 
Freeman,  Mr.  Schnittker  obviously  had 
an  important  role  as  coarchltect  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Freeman's  folly.  He  can 
hardly  disclaim  responsibility. 

If  Mr.  Schnittker  had  any  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  raising  to  $2.50  the 
price  support  on  soybeans  3  years  ago.  or 
permitting  soybean  planting  on  diverted 
acres,  or  the  action  of  the  Department 
in  calling  for  more  production  of  soy- 
beans, he  kept  them  carefully  within  the 
confines  dl  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Others,  myself  among  them,  warned  at 
that  time  that  these  steps  would  quickly 
put  the  wonder  crop  of  yesterday  in 
serious  surplus  trouble.  Our  warnings 
were  not  heeded  by  Mr.  Schnittker  and 
his  comrades,  and  Freeman's  folly  was 
carried  out. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Schnittker  is  now  out  of  office  and — who 
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knows — perhaps  now  able  to  say  what 
he  really  thinks  expresses  a  sharply  dif- 
ferent view. 

He  calls  for  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  loan  rate  on  soybeans.  Too  bad  his 
foresight  was  not  as  good  as  his  hind- 
sight. In  any  case,  as  an  interesting  foot- 
note to  agrlcxUtural  political  history,  here 
is  a  Reuters  dispatch  from  Decatur,  Ql.. 
dated  March  4.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Schnittker  on  his  newfound — or  newly 
voiced — wisdom.  I  agree  with  what  he  Is 
reported  to  have  said  except  for  his  ap- 
praisal of  market  price  resulting  from  a 
loan  rate  of  about  $2  a  bushel. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Reuters  dispatch: 
ScHmTTXKm  Sttcocsts  $3.16  SoTasAH  Burrcmr 

D«CATTT«,  III..  March  4— A  1969  soybean 
loan  support  price  of  ^  15  a  bushel  wa»  sug- 
gested here  today  by  former  USDA  Under- 
Secretary  John  A.  Schnittker. 

He  told  a  university  group  here  that  the 
new  administration  can  either  continue  the 
$3.60  support  to  protect  farm  Income  or 
lower  the  support  price  to  reduce  the  surplus 
and  build  markets  for  the  future.  He  said: 

"Fovarf  part  I  am  with  the  second  group. 
My  stud^  of  this  problem  before  I  left  the 
USDA  January  20  convinced  me  that  for  the 
years  Just  ahead  It  will  require  an  average 
market  price  for  soybeans  of  very  little  above 
•2  per  bushel  to  keep  the  soybean  economy 
In  balance. 

This  appears  to  call  for  a  national  average 
support  price  In  the  area  of  $3  per  bushel. 
Perhaps  this  could  be  reached  In  two  steps— 
$2.16  In   1069  and  $2  in   1970. 

"But  the  Important  step  Is  to  test  the  func- 
tioning of  the  market  price  system  when 
we  have  the  opportunity  and  not  to  rely  on 
luck  to  pull  us  through. 

"Unless  this  is  done  and  barring  some  new 
and  unpredictable  event  like  a  world  crop  dis- 
aster, a  soybean  surplus  will  become  the  new 
albatross  of  the  farm  economy — like  potatoes 
m  the  10608  and  com  In  1061." 


AMENDING    SUBMERGED    LANDS 
ACTT 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  to  make  It 
clear,  that  for  those  States  which  came 
into  the  Union  with  submerged  bound- 
aries of  three  marine  leagues,  that  their 
boundary  shall  be  measured  from  their 
historical  coastline. 

This  action  has  been  necessitated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Monday, 
March  3,  1969,  wherein  the  Court  held 
that  the  coastline  is  to  be  considered  as 
it  "exists  currently  or  at  any  time  In  the 
future." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  decision  can 
only  cause  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 
since  the  Court  has  reversed  Itself  from 
Its  1967  position,  and  since  the  coastline 
of  Texas,  the  primary  State  affected  by 
the  decision,  is  receding  and  has  been 
substantially  modified  by  extensive  ero- 
sion since  it  came  into  the  Union  in  1845. 
It  looks  like  Texas  will  be  open  for  fur- 
ther encroachment  upon  Its  seaward 
boimdary  in  the  future. 

The  location  of  the  boundary  as  It  ex- 
isted in  1845  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  State  and  the  United  States,  so  It 
would  be  much  simpler  for  all  concerned 


If  this  boundary  were  adopted.  While  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  why  the  Court  re- 
versed Itself,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  will  offer  a  fair  solu- 
tion to  the  problem — it  will  give  Texas 
back  this  submerged  land  that  this  deci- 
sion took  away.  This  amendment  Is  whol- 
ly in  keeping  with  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  Submerged  Land  Act  which  con- 
firmed the  States'  claims  to  their  his- 
torical boundaries. 


LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  200TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  AMERICAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  today's  lexicon  are  "confron- 
tation," "disadvantaged,"  and  "the  es- 
tablishment." In  their  Impassioned  mis- 
use they  are  the  blades  of  a  present  as- 
sault on  order,  the  basis  of  justice,  and 
they  frustrate  the  achieving  of  their  pur- 
ported goal,  equity.  Equity  is  defined  as 
"Justice  according  to  natural  law  or 
right."  If  eternal  vigilance  Is  liberty's 
price,  then  it  may  be  observed  that  while 
the  principle  of  equity  may  be  learned, 
the  substance  of  equity  can  only  be 
earned  In  the  imperfect  world.  Our  na- 
tional experience  is  the  witness;  it  pro- 
vides Its  own  definitions.  Over  the  cen- 
turies people  of  the  old  order  struggled 
to  reach  a  new  world  where  they  might 
work  for  equity.  In  the  vanguard  were 
often  older  men — not  the  young  men — 
and  so  the  examples  of  fathers  became 
the  code  of  their  sons. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
first  American  establishments,  so-called, 
were  on  the  traditional  scenes:  a  frail 
lean-to  braced  against  hostile  New  Eng- 
land winds,  an  earthen  dugout  against 
Great  Plains  heat  and  chill,  a  desolate 
mountain  camp  on  a  lawless  route  to  the 
Pacific. 

Here  were  the  "confrontations."  too. 
Mr.  Speaker:  historic,  beyond  count,  im- 
ceasing.  Consider  the  plllagings  of  preju- 
dice: Mormons  in  desperate  flight  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake;  the  red  man's  trail  of 
tears  to  banishment  in  Oklahoma;  slav- 
ery's degradation. 

There  were  the  deadly  scourges  in  am- 
bush, cholera,  smallpox,  "lung  fever." 
dysentery,  chlldbearing  mortalities,  nat- 
ural disasters,  economic  evils,  and  hu- 
man Impositions,  drought,  floods,  and 
blight:  financial  depressions  and  worth- 
less currencies;  land  frauds  and  other 
deceptions.  All  these  afSlctions  "con- 
fronted" our  countrymen  from  the  con- 
tinent's eastern  rim  to  the  western  shore, 
and  out  of  them  the  "disadvantaged"  of 
yesteryear  buUt  the  greatest  Nation,  the 
best  society  with  all  Its  present  weak- 
nesses in  human  history. 

The  tumult  on  college  campu.ses.  It  Is 
said,  is  a  "search  for  identity."  Identity, 
it  appears  to  me.  Is  foimd  In  purpose. 
And  the  pursuit  of  purpose,  guided  by 
self-discipline.  Is  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, in  its  responsible  aspects.  It  Is  most 
enlightening  to  note  the  views  of  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,    acting    president    of    San 


Francisco  State  College,  In  a  recent  issue 
of  U.S.  News  b  World  Report,  who  testi- 
fied recently  before  the  House  Special 
Committee  on  Education.  Said  Dr.  Haya- 
kawa: 

Today  we  are  dealing  with  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  youngsters  who  know  about 
"democracy"  as  a  slogan.  But  they  don't 
know  a  lot  about  Its  operational  require- 
ments— the  patience,  the  tedium,  the  long 
debates  and  compromises  needed  to  arrive  at 
democratic  decisions  . . . 

The  promise  of  democracy  Is  never  a  guar- 
antee that  you  will  get  your  wishes.  It's  a 
promise  that  you  will  have  a  chance  to  state 
your  wishes  and  try  to  argue  other  i>eople 
Into  supporting  you  . . . 

People  who  major  In  English  and  drama 
and  philosophy  often  are  people  who  are 
uncommitted.  They  are  still  In  the  process 
of  finding  themselves. 

Youngsters  who  go  into,  let's  say,  nursing 
or  chemistry  or  zoology  know  who  they  are. 
They  know  they  ore  going  to  become  nurses 
or  chemists  or  zoologists.  They're  not  floun- 
dering around  with  an  "Identity  problem." 

Quite  a  few  social-welfare  students  tend 
to  go  along  with  the  activists.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  people  who  want  to  become  chem- 
ists, scientists,  conservationists,  nurses,  busi- 
nessmen, and  so  on,  are  not  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct  particular  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Hayakawa's  next  observation. 
He  said: 

strangely  enough,  our  history  department 
seems  peculiarly  Immune  to  activism — It  Is 
functioning  almost  100  percent.  I  bad 
thought  history  was  one  of  the  liberal  arts, 
but  apparently  It  Is  a  more  InteUectually 
sturdy  discipline  at  San  Francisco  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  grassroots  experience 
with  local  history — wellsprlng  of  national 
history — nourishes  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise of  our  people.  For  this  reason,  I 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  628,  which  I  am 
again  introducing  in  the  House.  It  calls 
for  recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Important  role  of  local  historical  societies 
as  a  base  for  research  and  publication  of 
county  or  regional  histories.  In  a  con- 
tribution to  the  observance  of  the  200th 
anniversaries  related  to  our  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  resolution  calls,  as 
before,  for  a  10-year  observance.  1973-82. 
on  which.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  submit 
further  remarks  at  an  appropriate  time. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  OUR 
VETERANS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  equalization  of  the 
retired  pay  of  members  of  the  imlformed 
services  who  retired  prior  to  June  1, 1958, 
and  whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on 
laws  enacted  on  or  after  October  1.  1949. 

Basically,  this  bill  would  permit  re- 
computation  of  retired  pay  as  a  per- 
centage of  current  active  duty  pay. 

ITils  system  of  calculating  retired  pay 
as  a  percentage  of  active  duty  pay  was 
the  rule  for  more  than  100  years  until 
1958  when  the  Congress  changed  the 
rules  and  provided  that  retired  pay 
would  be  geared  to  the  cost  of  living  and 
would  not  be  recomputed  on  the  basis 
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of  subsequent  increases  in  active  duty 
pay. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  more,  and  Indeed,  a  legal  commit- 
ment to  those  who  retired  prior  to  the 
1958  law,  some  of  whom  served  in  two 
wars  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

I  am  also  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  for  south- 
em  Florida.  This  cemetery  would  be  lo- 
cated in  either  Palm  Beach  or  Broward 
County. 

I  am  hopeful  that  early  consideration 
can  be  gained  on  both  of  these  measures. 


involving  a  threat  on  the  life  of  an  in- 
nocent citizen,  occur  each  day. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES  ARE 
SLOW  ON  NEEDED  CRIME  CRISIS 
ACTION 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, congressional  committees  are  mov- 
ing too  slowly  on  the  crime  crisis.  We  are 
beginning  our  third  month  in  session  and 
much  anticrlme  legislation  has  been  In- 
troduced. In  the  meantime,  the  crime 
rate  continues  high,  and  except  for  occa- 
sional breaks,  the  rise  in  crime  contin- 
ues unabated. 

Here  In  Washington,  Increased  police 
patrols  and  strong  statements  from  the 
city's  judges  may  be  responsible  for  a 
small  reduction  in  armed  robberies  in 
February.  But  It  will  take  more  than  1 
month  to  indicate  a  trend,  especially 
since  February  was  1  week  shorter  than 
January  which  hampers  statistical  com- 
parisons. 

What  is  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
daily  average  of  armed  robberies  for 
February  is  21  per  day.  almost  double  the 
11-per-day  rate  for  February  of  last  year. 

Mayor  Washington  Is  to  be  commended 
for  placing  more  police  officers  on  the 
streets.  The  judges  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  public  stand  In  favor  of  stlffer 
penalties  for  repeat  criminals  and  es- 
pecially those  who  commit  additional 
crimes  while  out  on  ball  for  previous 
offenses. 

Hearings  should  begin  at  once  in  the 
House  on  pending  legislation.  A  blitz 
is  needed.  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  additional  assistant 
UJS.  attorneys,  ad(iltlonal  judges,  and 
additional  personnel  In  the  District  Ball 
Agency.  Legislation  of  this  kind  is  badly 
needed  now.  The  backlog  of  cases  in- 
creases as  each  day  goes  by  without 
action.  There  are  other  Important  bills 
which  others  have  sponsored.  I  have 
also  proposed  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
by  an  individual  out  on  bail  for  a  pre- 
vious offense.  All  of  these  matters  re- 
quire hearings  in  the  House  so  that  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  early  in  the  session. 

I  call  on  Chairman  Euanuel  Celler,  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
Chairman  John  McMillan,  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  to  begin  hearings 
on  crime  legislation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  Here  in  this  city  alone,  over 
20  armed  robberies,  each  one  a  felony 


AMENDING  CONSTITUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  ELECnON  OF  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  Eunendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  title  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

Following  the  last  election,  almost 
everyone  agreed  that  the  time  has  come 
to  eliminate  the  antiquated  electoral 
college  system  of  electing  a  President 
and  Vice  President.  Yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  consensus  as  to  a  method  which 
would  replace  it.  Resolutions  calling  for 
direct  popular  elections,  district  plans, 
proportional  plans,  modifications  of  the 
present  system  eliminating  an  electoral 
college,  as  well  as  others,  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress. 

The  popular  vote  plans  seem  to  have 
the  most  support.  Yet  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  February  24,  President 
Nixon  said  he  doubted  if  "any  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposing  abolition  or 
substantial  modtflcatlon  of  the  electoral 
vote  system  could  win  the  required  ap- 
proval of  three-quarters  of  our  50  States 
by  1972." 

For  this  reason,  which  Is  borne  out  by 
many  others,  my  resolution  suggests  that 
the  various  States  be  given  a  choice.  It 
would  provide  that  the  States  could 
choose  any  one  of  four  plans.  One  would 
provide  for  electoral  vote  by  district.  A 
second  is  a  proportional  plan.  Another 
would  provide  for  direct  popular  vote  and 
a  fourth  would  be  basically  what  we 
have  now  with  elimination  of  the  office 
of  elector. 

In  each  case,  40  percent  of  the  vote 
would  be  required  for  election  with  a 
provision  for  a  runoff  election  prescribed 
by  Congress  between  the  two  highest 
candidates. 

It  seems  to  me  the  plan  Is  completely 
fair.  It  gives  the  States  a  choice  and  we 
must  -  receive  approval  from  three- 
fourths  of  them.  Congress  does  not  run 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  forcing  a 
plan  on  the  States  at  a  time  when  the 
urgency  for  a  change  in  our  present  se- 
lection mechanism  is  so  obvious.  It  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  refiectlon  and 
debate.  Yet,  Congress  would  be  accepting 
its  obligation  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
necessary  change.  I  have  given  the  idea 
considerable  thought  and  trust  It  de- 
serves yours. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program 
for  next  week  is  as  follows:  Monday  is 
District  day,  but  there  are  no  bills.  There 
is  no  program  for  Tuesday. 

Scheduled  for  Wednesday  are  commit- 
tee funding  resolutions  from  House  Ad- 
ministration and  H.R.  33,  to  provide  for 
Increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
latter  bill  is  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

We  hop)e  to  consider  the  limitation  on 
the  national  debt  ceiling  the  following 
day,  Thursday.  That  measure  is  also  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  give  us  some  in- 
dication of  what  those  resolutions  are 
and  when  they  will  be  scheduled? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  hope  to  bring  the 
resolutions  to  the  floor  of  the  House  next 
Wednesday.  These  are  the  ordinary  res- 
olutions for  funds  to  enable  the  com- 
mittees to  function.  That  is  all  they 
would  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  if  it  is 
proposed  to  consider  the  two  bills  to 
which  he  has  referred  in  the  order  in 
which  he  listed  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  be  well  adnsed  to  consider  the 
debt  celling  increase  before  we  throw 
another  half  billion  dollars  Into  a  for- 
eign-aid handout  by  way  of  IDA,  which  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  World  Bank.  Would 
It  not  be  better  to  consider  the  debt  ceil- 
ing first  and  then  see  whether  it  would 
be  in  order  and  prudent  to  toss  another 
half  billion  dollars  to  the  four  winds? 

Mr.  B(XK5S.  There  Is  a  necessity  for 
the  program  to  be  presented,  whether  we 
consider  the  debt  ceiling  before  or  after 
the  measure  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred.  A  practical  matter  is  involved. 
The  bill  that  would  establish  a  limit  on 
the  debt  ceiling  is  still  in  committee  and 
has  not  yet  been  reported.  Thursday  of 
next  week  would  be  the  first  practical 
time  that  we  could  take  it  up. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  large  legisla- 
tive program  ahead  of  us,  and  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  we  dispose  of  our  legis- 
lative business  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  see  a  full 
program  of  business  transacted  each 
week  so  that  we  will  not  be  here  this  en- 
tire year.  But  at  the  rate  we  are  now 
going  apparently  it  is  the  program  that 
we  have  our  Christinas  tree  In  the  House 
Chamber  this  year.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  want  to  see  the  business  trans- 
acted as  fast  as  possible.  I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  order  in  which  these  meas- 
ures would  be  called  up. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
that  It  is  a  practical  Impossibility  to  get 
the  debt  celling  measure  before  the 
House  before  next  Thursday. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH   10.   1969 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k  unani- 
mous oonjent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPEN8INO  WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Loiilslana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


improvino  procedures  to  set- 
tlIltransportation  strikes 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years  ago 
I  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  give  us  an 
Improved  method  for  settling  strikes  in 
the  transportation  industry.  Today  I  am 
introducing  a  slmiliar  version  of  the  same 
measure  in  the  hopes  that  It  might  be  a 
basis  for  consideration  of  legislation  that 
will  prevent  our  country  from  being  tied 
up  in  serious  strikes  that  affect  the 
transportation  Industry. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
amends  section  10  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Act.  as  amended — 45  UjS.C.  160.  It  pre- 
serves the  present  procedures  up  to  and 
including  the  Mediation  Board.  The  Me- 
diation Board  is  still  empowered  to  give 
notification  to  the  President  If  a  dispute 
between  a  carrier  and  its  employees  Is 
not  adjusted  under  earlier  provisions  of 
the  act.  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Mediation  Board,  such  dispute  threatens 
substantially  to  intemipt  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  so  as  to  deprive  any 
section  of  the  country  of  essential  trans- 
portation service. 

Beyond  the  Mediation  Board,  the  ap- 
proach I  have  taken  in  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  possible  amount  of  flex- 
ibility for  arriving  at  a  solution  to  a  seri- 
ous dispute.  It  empowers  the  President 
with  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  so  that 
he  may  tailor  the  remedy  to  suit  the 
dispute. 

If  the  President  receives  a  notice  from 
the  Mediation  Board  that  a  dispute  ex- 
ists which  threatens  "substantially  to  In- 
terrupt interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  any  section 
of  the  country  of  essential  transporta- 
tion," the  President  may  proceed  under 
either  of  two  broad  approaches. 

First,  if  he  determines  that  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  defense  are  im- 
mediately threatened,  he  may  give  the 
parties  10  days  notice  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed under  the  procedures  of  seizure, 
arbitration,  or  congressional  relief.  The 
President  is  empowered  to  Invoke  any 
combination  of  these  remedies,  and  at 


this  notice  stage,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  President  notify  the  parties  as  to 
which  of  these  steps  he  ultimately  will 
take. 

If  the  nature  of  the  dispute  is  such  that 
it  does  not  meet  the  test  of  "depriving  a 
section  of  the  country  of  essential  trans- 
portation service."  the  President  still  is 
authorized  to  proceed  with  Emergency 
Board  procedures. 

In  the  event  he  elects  to  go  this  route, 
the  President  may : 

Create  an  Elmergency  Board.  First,  size 
and  membership  of  the  Emergency 
Board  is  the  choice  of  the  President.  Sec- 
ond, the  Emergency  Board  must  report 
within  60  to  120  days  of  appointment. 
Third.  If  instructed  by  the  President,  the 
Emergency  Board  report  will  contain 
findings  of  fact  and/or  recommendations 
for  settlement. 

After  the  findings  of  facts  tmd  recom- 
mendations have  been  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President,  first,  hold  the  Emer- 
gency Board  report  for  30  days  coollng- 
off;  and.  second,  after  coollng-off.  the 
President  may  return  dispute  to  Emer- 
gency Board  for  30  days  consideration 
and  for  their  recommendation  on 
whether  to  proceed  under  the  additional 
steps  of  arbitration,  seizure,  or  congres- 
sional remedy. 

At  this  point.  I  would  note  that  the 
President  is  not  boimd  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Emergency  Board 
as  to  whether  to  proceed  with  seizure  or 
arbitration,  or  a  combination  thereof.  He 
may  make  his  own  Independent  judg- 
ment. 

Also,  I  would  point  out  that  If  the 
Emergency  Board  procedure  is  exhausted 
without  a  settlement  having  been 
reached,  the  flow  of  procedures  does  not 
at  this  point  require  the  strict  finding  of 
a  threat  to  the  national  defense,  health, 
or  safety. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  that  this  bill 
not  contain  such  bottlenecks.  If  we  triily 
are  going  to  address  this  problem,  then 
we  should  have  a  procedure  which,  with 
proper  safeguards,  will  enable  the  steps 
to  follow  one  another,  leading  ultimately 
to  a  final  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  Indicated 
earlier,  there  are  two  methods  by  which 
the  President  might  call  for  the  remedies 
of  seizure,  arbitration,  or  congressional 
relief.  The  first  is  to  go  immediately  into 
them  upon  the  finding  of  a  national 
emergency:  the  other  is  to  go  through 
further  mediation  In  an  Emergency 
Board,  Emd  then  have  the  dispute  pro- 
gress on  to  the  steps  mentioned. 

I  would  like  now  to  explain  some  of 
the  details  of  what  Is  involved  In  these 
separate  alternatives: 

A.    SraCIAI.   BOAHO    (ABBmUTION) 

First.  Parties  have  10  days  to  select 
members  and  procedures;  if  they  fall  to 
do  so.  President  performs  this  function. 

Second.  The  Board  Is  composed  of  five 
members:  three  public,  one  labor,  and 
one  management. 

Third.  The  Board  lias  from  60  to  120 
days  from  appointment  to  report. 

Fourth.  The  Board  has  power  to  make 
a  settlement  binding  on  the  parties  for 
a  period  of  the  Board's  choice,  but  less 
than  2  years. 


B.    BKBVWX   or  THK    CONCnNKD  CAMUEMM 

First.  Management  of  carriers  Is  con- 
tinued by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec(md.  All  corporate  activities  con- 
tinue as  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness. 

Third.  Working  conditions  remain  the 
same  unless  the  President  imposed  the 
Emergency  Board  recommendations. 

C.    CONOBKSSIONAL    REMXST 

If  the  President  elects  to  proceed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
"he  shall  transmit  to  Congress  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  as  he  may 
determine  are  required." 

As  a  further  point  of  flexibility,  the  bill 
provides  that  if  an  Emergency  Board  has 
made  a  recommended  settlement  of  the 
dispute  that  the  President  may  Invoke 
those  recommendations  as  the  interim 
working  conditions,  pending  the  time  re- 
quired to  exhaust  the  procedures  of  arbi- 
tration, seizure,  or  congressional  relief. 

The  rationale  throughout  this  bill  is 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
flexibility  to  handle  any  conceivable  sit- 
uation which  might  have  developed  as  a 
result  of  earlier  bargaining  among  the 
parties. 

Frequently,  we  hear  criticism  by  one 
party  or  their  opponent  to  the  effect  that 
some  onerous  burden  is  needed  to  "make 
collective  bargaining  work."  I  believe 
that  this  bill  contains  such  responsibili- 
ties, and  I  further  believe  that  with  such 
procedures  in  the  law,  the  parties  will  be 
able  to  reach  their  own  agreement  before 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  such  harsh 
alternatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  this  country  where  we  cannot  have  a 
national  transportation  strike.  Regard- 
less of  whether  management  or  labor 
thinks  they  are  right  In  the  dispute  in- 
volved, there  are  bigger  and  more  para- 
mount interests  involved;  namely,  the 
public's  interest. 

The  bill  I  propose  provides  for  Emer- 
gency Board  consideration  If  the  strike 
threatens  to  interrupt  essential  trans- 
portation services  but  also  goes  further. 

I  view  this  bill  as  one  to  protect  the 
system  of  collective  bargaining.  Last 
year  the  Congress  was  faced  with  liter- 
ally arbitrating  a  dispute  that  faced  the 
country. 

The  Congress  ought  not  be  put  in  a 
position,  strike  after  strike,  of  making  a 
determination  of  who  is  right  and  who 
is  wrong.  Or  even  making  a  settlement, 
except  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  collective 
bargaining,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
lengthen  the  bargaining,  but  at  some 
point  we  must  make  a  flnal  determina- 
tion. Some  may  call  this  mediation  to 
finality,  and  there  may  be  others  who 
will  say  that  It  smacks  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. I  say  it  is  a  means  of  allowing 
other  possibilities  for  settlement  so  that 
perhaps  neither  management  nor  labor 
will  know  at  every  point  what  might  hap- 
pen to  whom. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  this  legislation. 
I  do  not  profess  to  have  all  the  answers 
in  this  sensitive,  complicated,  and  almost 
unanswerable  area,  but  we  must  find  a 
better  answer  than  we  have  today. 

I  think  the  framework  for  such  will  be 
found  In  the  bill  I  have  Introduced. 
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PREVAILINa   WAGE   RATE   DETER- 
MINATION ACT  OP  1969 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Prevailing  Wage  Rate 
Determination  Act  of  1969. 

This  measure  is  aimed  at  bringing 
aBout  a  more  equitable  system  for  estab- 
lishing and  adjusting  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Govemment^-the  765,000  wage  board 
employees. 

The  bill  leaves  Intact  the  basic  concept 
of  the  prevailing  wage  system.  Its  aim  Is 
more  practical  and  effective  machinery 
for  the  determination  of  wages  in  this 
field. 

Everyone  with  a  specific  skill  should 
receive  pay  similar  to  that  of  every  other 
employee  doing  the  same  type  of  work 
covered  by  the  prevailing  wage  determi- 
nation. The  bill  gives  foundation  In  law 
for  improved  procedures. 

Chief  instnunent  for  brlnghig  about 
advancement  is  creation  of  a  standing 
committee  within  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee. 

This  11 -man  Committee  wUl  Include  a 
Chairman  appointed  by  the  President 
from  outside  the  Federal  service,  five 
Federal  employee  union  representatives, 
and  flve  msmagement  representatives. 

In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  establish- 
ment of  an  agency  wage  committee  of 
five  memlJers  by  each  department  or 
agency  designated  by  the  new  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee,  to  assure  the 
Implementation  of  the  wage  surveys. 

Included  in  the  wage  rate  system  will 
be  all  employees  now  paid  from  so-called 
nonappropriated  funds.  They  should 
not  be  penalized  because  their  employer 
or  manager  draws  his  checks  from  a  dif- 
ferent accoimt. 

This  bill  is  vital  for  fair  consideration 
of  all  wage  board  employees.  I  trust  and 
believe  Its  principles  will  be  adopted. 


The  relief  provided  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  delete  a  sentence  defining 
a  flotUla  of  barges  as  a  single  vessel.  If 
this  sentence  is  deleted,  a  barge  would  be 
considered  a  vessel.  Bargeloads  of  differ- 
ent commodities  could  then  be  mixed  in  a 
single  tow  without  restriction.  The  legis- 
lation also  provides  for  the  deletion  of  a 
clause  referring  to  the  custom  of  the 
trade  of  1939.  Commission  interpreta- 
tions since  1939  have  rendered  this  clause 
unnecessary  and  It  Is  therefore  deleted. 

Identical  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  last  session  and  received  very  wide- 
spread public  support.  Shippers,  farmers, 
the  grain  trade,  manufacturers  of  vari- 
ous types,  labor,  four  State  industrial  de- 
velopment organizations,  and  a  variety  of 
regional  industrial  development  organi- 
zations united  in  support  of  the  bills.  In 
addition,  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Justice,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  testified  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  The  ICC  said  it  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  measiue. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  mod- 
ernize the  archaic  language  of  the  section 
so  that  the  barge  industry  can  continue 
to  offer  efficient  and  economical  service 
with  its  Improved  equipment. 


Every  housing  bill  enacted  since  1955 — 
up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement — was 
imprinted  with  the  stamp  of  his  political 
skill. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  from 
Congress  4  years  ago.  Congressman 
Rains  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  "have 
a  few  years  in  private  life."  His  decision 
to  serve  as  national  committeeman  for 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Alabama  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  he  could  be  of 
service  to  his  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Congressman 
Albert  Rains  will  excel  in  this  new  posi- 
tion as  he  did  so  while  serving  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


MODERNIZING  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
BARGELINES 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  modernize  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 
the  bargellnes  in  the  inland  rivers  may 
continue  to  assemble  bargeloads  of  dif- 
ferent commodities  in  a  single  flotUla  and 
thus  maintain  efficiency  of  performance. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  arises  out 
of  technological  innovations  among  the 
barge  carriers,  primarily  economies  of 
scale  made  possible  by  larger  and  more 
powerful  towboats  Introduced  by  the 
bargellnes  over  the  past  10  years.  Appli- 
cation of  the  present  wording  of  the  sec- 
tion would  prevent  the  mingling  of  regu- 
lated and  unregulated  commodities  In  a 
single  flotilla  and  hence  the  optlmmn 
utilization  of  the  new  and  more  economi- 
cal towboats. 


HON  ALBERT  RAINS  TO  SERVE 
AS  ALABAMA  NATIONAL  DEMO- 
CRATIC   COMMITTEEMAN 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  constituent,  the  Honorable 
Albert  Rains,  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  has  been 
selected  to  serve  as  Alabama's  new 
national  Democratic  committeeman. 

For  20  years.  Congressman  Rains 
served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  much  distinction.  His  intense 
dedication  to  the  principals  of  good 
government  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
legislative  process  has  insured  him  a 
place  of  honor  In  the  annals  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  "^ 

As  a  Member  of  this  distinguished 
body,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Rains 
worked  diligently  for  programs  which 
would  improve  the  quality  of  urban  life. 
His  expertise  on  urban  renewal  and 
housing  was  the  guiding  force  behind 
practically  all  of  the  significant  legisla- 
tion passed  in  this  vital  area.  Indeed. 
Congressman  Albert  Rains  left  a  legacy 
of  accomplishment  which  can  now  be 
seen  in  the  high  level  of  residential 
construction  and  positive  programs  for 
assisting  our  urban  areas. 

Albert  Rains  was  known  in  the  Con- 
gress as  an  articulate  spokesman,  a 
knowledgeable  parliamentarian  and  one 
of  the  ablest  floor  managers  of  difficult 
legislation.  It  was  common  knowledge, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congressman  Rains' 
sponsorship  of  a  bill  would  automatically 
create  20  additional  votes  for  it. 

Congressman  Rains,  a  native  of  De 
Kalb  County,  Ala.,  was  elected  to  the  79th 
Congress  and  to  the  nine  succeeding 
Congresses.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  was  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


NATIONAL  CIRCLE  K  WEEK 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  March  2  to  8  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Circle  K  Week.  Circle 
K,  sponsored  by  Kiwanis  International, 
is  the  largest  college  service  organization 
in  existence  composed  of  775  clubs  with 
more  than  15,000  members.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  clubs  are  located  within  the 
Alabama  district  of  Circle  K  Interna- 
tional, and  it  is  my  plesisure  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  fine  yoimg  men  of  my  State 
who  are  members  of  this  significant  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  to  their  dedicated 
advisers. 

Presently,  with  so  much  unrest  and 
disruption  on  the  college  campuses  of 
our  Nation.  It  Is  refreshing  to  participate 
In  the  promotion  of  an  organization 
which  seeks  to  develop  leadership  for 
tomorrow  while  it  creates  a  better  col- 
lege or  imlverslty  community  today. 

While  the  news  media  pubUcizes  the 
antics  of  a  small  minority  of  today's 
college  and  university  students,  the  pa- 
triotism and  citizenship  of  the  majority 
goes  unheralded  and  unsung.  Circle  K. 
•  as  a  representative  of  that  majority,  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  following  Ideals : 

To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and 
spiritual  rather  than  to  the  material 
values  of  life. 

To  encourage  the  dally  living  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  all  human  relationships. 
To  promote  the  adoption  and  the  ap- 
plication of  higher  social,  business,  and 
professional  standards. 

To  develop  by  precept  and  example,  a 
more  Intelligent,  aggressive,  and  service- 
able citizenship. 

To  provide  through  Circle  K  clubs  a 
practical  means  to  form  enduring  friend- 
ships, to  render  altruistic  service,  and  to 
build  better  communities. 

To  cooperate  in  creating  and  main- 
taining that  sound  public  opinion  and 
high  idealism  which  make  possible  the 
increase  of  righteousness,  justice,  patri- 
otism, and  good  will. 

Mr.  Emmett  S.  Blocher,  Jr..  of  Sam- 
ford  University  In  Birmingham  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  lieutenant  governor  of 
division  n  of  the  Alabama  district  of 
Circle  K  International,  and  I  take  this 
opportimlty  to  commend  him  on  the  out- 
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standing  job  be  I3  doing  in  hJa  place  of 
responsibility. 


PUT  UP  OR  SHUT  UP  AT  PARIS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Bfr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
attacks  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  upon  South  Vietnam  and  Ameri- 
cans in  South  Vietnam  can  no  longer  be 
disregarded.  Whether  in  cities  or  in  rural 
areas.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  guer- 
rillas lack  direction  or  control  from 
North  Vietnam.  The  equipment  they  are 
using  Is  sufDciently  heavy  and  sophisti- 
cated to  prove  the  contrary. 

Continuing  meaningless  and  ineffec- 
tive negotiations  with  a  bland-faced 
enemy  while  he  kills  Americans  with  ma- 
terial supplied  from  ports  and  trails 
given  immunity  from  air  attack  during 
supposedly  meaningful  negotiating  is  to 
accommodate  in  ignominy.  Unquestion- 
ably it  ts  an  accommodation  of  treach- 
ery. It 'does  not  keep  faith  with  the  brave 
men  fighting  against  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam,  while  the  talking  fruitlessly 
drones  on. 

Confronted  by  more  than  400  Ameri- 
cans killed  last  week  alone,  with  over 
2.500  Americans  wounded  last  week,  the 
President  should  tell  North  Vietnam  and 
the  world  powers,  that  unless  there  is 
truly  meaningful  negotiation,  and  fast,  at 
Paris,  the  United  States  hals  no  choice 
but  to  proceed  to  destroy  the  bases  and 
sources  of  supply  to  the  enemy  that  en- 
ables him  to  kill  Americans  while 
America  seeks  an  honorable  peace.  The 
President  should  make  it  clear  that  this 
time  and  In  this  event  neither  Hanoi's 
airstrip  nor  Haiphong's  docks  will  be 
given  sanctuary,  and  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  America  is  prepared  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  in  the 
face  of  continued  doubletalk  in  Paris  to 
destroy  the  military  capability  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong. 

There  Is  no  apparent  alternative  that 
will  produce  a  truly  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Paris  that  is  compatible  with 
honor  and  does  not  amoimt  to  a  sellout. 
Just  since  the  talking  at  Paris  started,  we 
have  lost  nearly  10,000  American  lives 
and  countless  wounded.  Vietnam  now 
has  killed  within  a  few  hundred  Ameri- 
can lives  of  the  Korean  war,  almost 
33,000.  This  cannot  go  on.  Continuing 
the  muddling,  tongue-in-cheek  diplo- 
matic table  games  at  Paris  can  no  longer 
be  Justified.  The  November  1968  elections 
were  a  mandate  for  a  different  policy  In 
Vietnam.  They  were  not  a  mandate  for 
surrender  or  a  sellout. 

It  Is  time  for  the  new  American  Presi- 
dent to  lay  it  on  the  line  at  Paris.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  sup- 
port him  when  he  does.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  get  this  war  over  with  and  quickly. 
I  urge  such  action  without  further  delay. 


REFUSAL  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP  AG- 
RICULTURE TO  OBEY  FEDERAL 
COURT  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


fornia (Mr.  Tumrrr)  is  recognized  tot 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  situation  which  is  hardly  believable. 
It  involves  a  refusal  by  an  agency  of  the 
US.  Government  to  obey  an  order  of  a 
Federal  court,  an  order  to  do  nothing 
more  than  make  food  available  to  hungry 
people  in  California.  An  act  that  would 
not  seem  to  need  a .  court  order  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  20th  century. 

Let  me  briefly  state  the  details.  On 
December  30.  1968.  the  UJ3.  District 
Court,  Northern  District  of  California, 
Issued  a  statewide  court  order  binding 
upon  certain  State  of&cials  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  order  un- 
equivocally requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  immediately  Institute  a 
Federal  food  program  in  every  California 
county  presently  without  such  a  program. 
Approximately  16  counties  Involving  one- 
half  million  low-income  people  are  af- 
fected. The  court  order  was  based  upon 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  admis- 
sion that  there  was  substantial  hunger  in 
the  California  counties  without  food  pro- 
grams and  Uiat  these  hungry  people 
would  suffer  "immediate  and  irrepara- 
ble harm"  unless  they  Immediately  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  a  Federal  food  pro- 
gram. 

On  January  28,  the  State  filed  an  af- 
fidavit in  Federal  court  charging  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  with  "frustrating" 
the  implementation  of  the  court  order 
and  with  adversely  affecting  coimties  that 
now  wish  to  comply  with  the  court  order. 
On  February  4,  1969,  a  three- judge 
court  denied  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's motion  to  stay  the  continuance  of 
the  court  order.  In  addition,  the  court 
stated  that  the  effect  of  the  court  order 
was  as  "the  plaintiffs — the  hungry  of 
California — Contend." 

On  March  1,  60  days  had  elapsed 
since  the  court  order,  although  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  admitted  to  the 
court  that  it  could  implement  the  court 
order  within  a  day.  It  has  failed  to  im- 
plement the  court  order  In  any  fashion 
at  all.  Secretary  Hardin's  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  the  court  order  has  gone  be- 
yond substantive  noncompliance.  He  has 
even  refused  to  submit  a  plan  relating  to 
futiu-e  compliance. 

The  State  of  California  has  indicated 
its  full  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
court  order.  The  affected  counties  have 
announced  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  it  attempt  to  comply  with  court 
order. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
imwilllng  to  help  the  poor,  perhaps  it  Is 
the  wrong  agency  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. If  their  Interests  lie  elsewhere, 
then  the  Depiutment  of  HEW  could  take 
over  the  food  programs  and  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours  we  cannot 
allow  a  person  to  go  without  food,  to  see 
his  children  hungry,  because  he  is  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  out  of  work  in  the 
wrong  county.  Humanity  should  not  fol- 
low coimty  lines. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
thinks  it  has  a  valid  case,  what  is  lost  by 
feeding  the  hungry  while  it  appeals  the 


court  order?  There  are  established  pro- 
cedures to  follow  in  our  judicial  system. 
If  you  do  not  agree  with  a  decision  you 
have  the  right  to  appeal  it  to  a  higher 
court.  You  do  not  have  the  right  to 
simply  Ignore  it. 

This  Is  a  strange  example  for  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  allegedly  dedicated 
to  law,  order,  and  Justice.  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
feels  It  is  above  the  law? 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin  today  to  ask  him  to  explain  his 
Department's  actions,  or  more  appro- 
priately, Iruictlon. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
commend  him  for  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  I  hope  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  may  be  entirely  possible  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  not  even  aware  of  what  could 
be  no  more  than  bureaucratic  bumbling 
where  the  people  In  the  administration 
of  the  Department  are  so  entwined  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  forget  those  rules  and 
regulations  are  designed  not  to  hamper 
but,  rather,  to  assist  in  the  rendering  of 
assistance  and  aid  to  people  such  as  the 
hungry  in  California  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  Perhaps  because  of  his  bringing 
of  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  country  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  have  this  called  to  his 
attention.  I  simply  cannot  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  so 
shortsighted  as  not  to  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  the  suggestion  you  made  that  in 
the  interim,  while  he  is  appealing  what 
he  might  consider  or  what  his  attorneys 
in  the  Department  might  consider  to  be 
an  unfair  court  order,  he  could  still  give 
this  desperately  and  much-desired  relief 
to  the  people  of  this  country  who  are 
hungry^ 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  ray  friend  from  California  for  his 
remarks.  I  also  find  it  unbelievable  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  personal 
knowledge  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  recently  been  a  number  of  news- 
paper articles  which  have  indicated  what 
the  problem  is  in  California. 

For  Instance,  there  was  a  recent  edito- 
rial in  the  New  York  Times  which  sug- 
gested the  problem  that  existed  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  also  an  article  written 
by  the  columnists  Novak  and  Evans  that 
indicated  this  problem  exists. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  Secretary  Finch  was  accosted  in  the 
old  Federal  Office  Building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  a  group  of  the  hungry  demand- 
ing Inunedlate  action  on  the  court  order. 
Secretary  Finch  indicated  that  he  would 
bring  this  personally  to  the  attention  of 
President  Nixon  before  his  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. However,  to  date  there  has  been  no 
word  from  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  Secretary  Is  per- 
sonally aware  of  it — and  I  presume  there 
will  be  a  response  to  the  communications 
you  addressed  to  him — If  he  has  been 
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personally  aware  of  it  and  is  relying  on 
the  legalistic  position  that  apparent^ 
the  Department  has  taken  through  its 
attorneys,  then  I  think  this  is  an  un- 
temible  situation  and  I  wUl  be  p  eased  to 
follow  the  gentleman's  leadership  in  at- 
tempting to  remedy  this  matter. 
MX.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 
(Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  "permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Just  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  that  during  February 
10  more  free  world-flag  vessels  steamed 
into  North  Vietnamese  ports  These  in- 
cluded six  ships  flying  the  flag  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  two  the  flag  of  Singa- 
pore, and  one  each  of  Cypriot  and  Japa- 
nese registry.  This  brings  the  total  for 
1969  so  far  to  23,  or  five  more  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  1968. 

Such  news  as  this  is  disturbing  enough 
by  itself,  but  it  becomes  appalling  and 
intolerable  when  placed  beside  the  in- 
formation also  just  released  that  during 
the  week  February  23.  through  March  1, 
453  American  soldiers  gave  their  lives  in 
support  of  our  efforts  in  defense  of  South 

The  appearance  of  a  Japanese-flag 
vessel  should  be  a  matter  of '  particular 
concern,  for  while  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  cooperated  since  mid-1965  in 
helping  to  remove  vessels  under  its  reg- 
istiT  from  such  traffic,  there  have  been 
recurring  reports  in  recent  months  indi- 
cating that  there  are  those  in  JaPa" 
eager  to  expand  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam whether  the  fighting  stops  or  not 
I  would  point  out  that  in  May  of  1968 
a  Japanese-flag  ship  was  also  in  North 
Vietnam,  but  until  last  month  there  have 
been  no  other  Japanese  arrivals  noted. 
In  view  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government  in  the  past  in  these 
matters  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
administration  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  there  is  no  further  mcrease  in 
this  traffic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FINDLEY. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Be  ALL  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  AsHBROoK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  BuGGi. 
Mr.  RODiNo. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Vanhc  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  six  Instances. 


of  secUon  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Postal  systems  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces-Europe.  1968  (Rept.  No.  91- 
29).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROYBAL:  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  AI- 
falrs.  Special  study  mission  to  Eaat  and 
Southeast  Asia  (Rept.  No.  91-30).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  TUNNEY,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfornia,  for  1  hour. 
Wednesday,  March  26.       ,     ,      ,  .      , 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfornia,  for  1  hour, 
Wednesday.  March  26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.   Holifield,    for   30   minutes,   on 

March  11.  „      .    ,. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  1  hour,  on  March  19. 

Mr  Belcher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brotzman)  ,  for  45  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
March  11, 1969.  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) .  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Monday,  March  10, 1969,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

564  A  letter  from  the  Director,  (^ntract 
Administration,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  semiannual  report  for  the 
period  July  1  to  December  31,  1968,  on  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  804.  Public  Law  90-408;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

565  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UJ. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneflclarlee  third-  and  sixth-prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ABBITT: 
HR  8361.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HR  8362.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  establish 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  air 
traffic  controllers:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama. 
H  R.  8363.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reser- 
voir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to 
as  the  "Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River.  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Robert  F.  Henry  Reservoir;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H Jl.  8364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H  R  8365.  A  bill  to  provide  for  meeting  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  through  a  completely  volim- 
tary  system  of  enlistments,  and  to  further 
Improve,     upgrade,     and     strengthen     sudi 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  BLANTON: 
HR    8366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1  200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.8367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  additional 
limitations  on  tax-exempt  foundations  and 
charitable  trusts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HR  8368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1  000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
HR  8369.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CLARK: 
HR  8370.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  all  benefits 
thereunder  by  20  percent,  and  to  provide  that 
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full  bcneflU  (when  bM«d  on  AtUUunent  of 
r*Ur»m«nt  age)  will  b«  payAble  to  botb  men 
and  women  at  age  00;  to  the  Committee  on 
Way*  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
HJl.  8371.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  10ft4  so  aa  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion {or  certain  amounta  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
for  tuition  and  fees  in  providing  a  higher 
education  for  hlmaeU.  hU  spouae,  and  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr  CORMAN: 
HJl.  8372.  A  bin  to  require  the  eaUbllsh- 
ment.  on  the  basis  of  the  IBth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  elecUon  of  Represent- 
atives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H-R.  8373.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  by  providing  for  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion and  a  body  of  uniform  Federal  law  for 
cases  arising  out  of  aviation  and  space  activ- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DKNNKT: 
HJL  8374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used  to 
oAset  nonfarm  income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DENT: 
H  R.  837S.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1B54  to  increase  from  tSOO 
to  81.500  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  i  Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
bllndneas):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ECKHAROT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Blanton.  and  Mr.  Kraos) : 
H.R.  8370.  A  bin  to  amend  section  303(b) 
Of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO : 
HJl.  8377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hasardous  Subst*ncea  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  or  other  articles  Intended  for 
use  by  children  which  present  any  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  8378.  A  bill  to  amend  section  330(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ttl.  FINDLEY : 
HJl.  8379.  A  bill  to  extend  the  execuUve  re- 
organization   provisions    of    title    5.    United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  2  years,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  BCr.  FRET: 
H.R.  8380.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  IS.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  ComnUttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  8381.  A   bin   to  establish   the   second 
Monday  in  November  as  Veterans'  Day;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon :  , 

H.R.  8382.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  cer- 
tain service  of  females  sworn  Ln  as  mem- 
bers of  telephone  operating  units.  Signal 
Corps;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  8383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outeide  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 


tions from  benefits;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  838A.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciirlty  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8380.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  depreciation 
deduction  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  real  prop- 
erty used  as  the  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  8387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  aUow  a  deducUon 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  making 
repairs  and  improvements  to  his  residence. 
and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  housing  to 
amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Ur.    HANNA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
LANOBir,   Mr.   Bbown  of   California, 
Mr.  CosMAN,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Prms,  Mr.  CAsria.  Mr.  Waloix,  Mr. 
Bi^irroN.  Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr.  Pat- 
UAJf) : 
HJl.  8388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  lo  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  adverttalng  of  alcoholic 
beverages;   to  the  Committee  on  Inteistate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  8389.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that 
such  chapter  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  certain  ammunition 
for  rifles  or  shotgims;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJl.  8390.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, imemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HATHA  WAT: 
HJl.  8391.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod« 
ucts,  and  by  improving  the  quality  of  pota- 
toes and  potato  products  that  are  made 
available  to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HJi.8392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  SubsUnces  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
HJl.  8393.  A  bin  to  Improve  and  increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
colleges:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJl.  8394.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  a  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  to 
relatives  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8395.  A  blU  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  aUevlate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  re- 
leases of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  In 
oceangoing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  8390.  A  bill  to  prohibit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  from  dump- 
ing or  permitting  the  dumping  of  dredglnga 
and  other  refuse  materials  Into  any  navigable 
water;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  HUNT   (for  hlmMlT  and  Mr. 
Wtlxx): 
HJl.  8397.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  dissemination 
through   interstate  commerce  or  the   malls 
of  obscene  materials  to  persons  under  the 
age  of  IS  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  obscene  matter  to 
such  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  8398.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Secret  Service 
protection  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  who  Is  the  subject  of  national  con- 
troversy  of   sufficient    Intensity   to    pose   a 
danger  to  such   person's  life;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  8399.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shaU  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pen- 
sion under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  ACalrs. 

HJl.  8400.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
MOO  to  81,000.  and  to  Increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  8000  to  $1,0(X);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  8401.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  to  assist  in 
providing  higher  education;  to  the  Coomilt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
HJl.  8403.  A  bUl   to  designate  the  Inter- 
state System  as  the  "Elsenhower  Interstate 
Highway    System";    to    the    Committee    on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  8403.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
In  the  southeastern  quadrant  of  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  8404.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  program  of  child-welfare 
services;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  8405.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ^Ailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PETTIS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
JOHMSON  of  California.  Mr.  Llotd. 
Mr.   Wauhx.  Mr.  Dour  H.  CLAtrscN, 
Mr.  Bakino.  Mr.  Ixccrt,  Mr.  Utt, 
Mr.   GtTBSEK.   Mr.   HicKs.   Mr.   Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Chaklxs  H.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Mn.t.M    of   California,   Mr.    Bttston 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Boa  Wn.soN,  Mr.  Ed- 
wAKoe  of  California,  Mr.  Lipscomb, 
Mr.    ANDnaoir    of    California,    Mr. 
Wtatt.  and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 
HJl.  8400.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  PHTT.BIN: 
HJl.  8407.  A  bUl  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  re- 
tired prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired  pay 
Is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  8408.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  m  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  8409.  A  blU  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  pajrments  may  be'  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
defwndent  children;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  PODHX: 
H  R  8410.  A  blU  to  esUblish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Oommlssion,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
HR  8411.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  ot  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured.  Is  missing  In 
action,  or  U  touny  dUabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl   8413.  A  bUl  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  Stotes  Code,  to 
law   enforcement   officers   and    firemen   not 
employed  by  the  United  SUtes  who  are  kUled 
or  totally  or  parttaUy  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
cnx,    Mr.    Randaix,    and    Mr.    Za- 

BLOCKI)  : 
H.R.  8413.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  for  certain  surviving 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  8414.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  retired  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  retired 
prior  to  June  1.  1858,  whose  retired  pay  Is 
computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  8415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees 
retired  on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1950.  the  minimum  annuity  base 
established  for  those  retired  after  that  date; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Annttnzio,  Mr.  Beli.  of 
California.  Mr.  Bkown  of  California, 
Mr.  CoMTCRS,  Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Diocs, 
Mr.     E^DWABOS     of     California,     Mr. 
Evans    of    Colorado,    Mr.    Halpebn, 
Mr.    Johnson    of    California,    Mr. 
Leccbtt,     Mr.     Madden,    Mr.    Rees, 
Mr.  RooEBS  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  TALCorr,  Mr.  TEAOtra  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  TtJNNET,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Van 
Deeklin,   Mr.   Whtte,   Mr.  Wiooins, 
and  Mr.  Chables  H.  Wilson)  : 
HR. 8416.  A  bill   to  establish   the   Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.RUPPE: 
H.R.  8417.  A   bill    to   unend   the   Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  cooperation  by  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  control  pollution, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

'  HJl.  8418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  from 
$000  to  81,000  over  a  4-year  period  beginning 
with  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  8419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ST.ONGE: 
HJl.  8430.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  8421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  detail 
of  Foreign  Service  officers  to  private  Institu- 


tions and  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SEBELIUS: 
H  R  8422.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit advance  payments  to  wheat  producers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
HR  8423.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl  8424.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the    Committee    on   Post    Ofllce    and    ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl  8425.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  the  clvU  service 
retirement  coverage  may  be  waived  by  em- 
ployees covered  by  retirement  policies  or 
plans  of  private  Insurers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.VANIK: 
HJl  8420.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  faculties  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  poUution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
HR.  8427.  A  biU  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR  8428.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  early 
transition  to  a  full  volunUry  military  man- 
power procurement  system  by  further  Im- 
proving, upgrading,  and  strengthening  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HR  8429.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203, 
title  38  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
those  provisions  requiring  the  dUcontlnu- 
ance  of  aid  and  attendance  allowances  for 
cerUin  veterans  during  hospiUllzation  at 
Government  expense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R  8430.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  civil  servioe 
retirement  annuity  of  an  employee  retiring 
after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of-Uvlng 
annuity  Increase  but  eligible  for  retirement 
on  that  effective  date  shall  not  be  less  than 
his  annuity  if  he  had  retired  on  that  effective 
date,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  ConmUt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Gbay)  : 
HR  8431.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  Tower  Rock 
(Rock  of  the  Cross)  National  Historic  Site 
m  Perry  County,  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
HJl  8432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  esUbllsh  the  coastline  of  cer- 
Uin SUtes  as  being  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act  the  coastilne  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCLtJKE) : 
HR  8433.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
farmer  shall  have  until  March  15  (Instead  of 
only  vintil  February  15  as  at  present)  to  file 
an  income  tax  return  which  also  satisfies  the 
requirements  relating  to  declarations  of  esti- 
mated Ux;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coe- 
Bvrr,  Mr.  Hxndebson.  Mr.  Olsxn,  MT. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 
Hanlet.   Mr.    Chables   H.   Wilson. 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Birr- 
TOK,  Mr.  McClxjke.  Mr.  Ltikxns,  and 
Mr.  HOOAN)  : 
H  R   8434.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
maU   and   air  transportation  mailing  privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Btjbton  of 
California,    Mr.   Contebs,   and   Mr. 

PODELL)  : 

H  R  8435.  A  bUl  to  suspend  the  equal-time 
requlremenU  of  section  315  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  for  certain  candidates 
for  nomination  to  the  office  of  President,  to 
provide  for  television  debates  for  such  can- 
didates, and  to  afford  the  SUtes  a  uniform 
means  of  selecting  and  instructing  delegates 
to  the  presidential  conventions  of  the  major 
poUtlcal  parties  to  the  end  that  the  people 
will  be  more  directly  and  equlUbly  repre- 
sented in  the  selection  of  party  candidates, 
that  the  poUtlcal  processes  of  the  Nation  win 
be  more  orderly,  meaningful,  and  informa- 
tive, and  that  the  Inordinately  high  cost  of 
seeking  presidential  nomination  will  be  re- 
duced; to  the  Committee  on  Intersute  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJl.  8436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  8437.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  selection  of  carrier  representa- 
tives and  labor  organization  represenutives 
on  the  National  RaUroad  Adjustment  Board: 
to  the  Committee  on  Intersute  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  ,.      ^       ,. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Aybes,  Mr.  Bbademas,  Mr.  Btjb- 
ton  of   California,   Mr.   Cabey,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Eblen- 
BOBN,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr. 
Pebkins,  Mr.  Qihe,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Sckeoeb,  Mr. 
Steioeb   of   Wisconsin.   Mr.    Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey) : 
H.R.  8438.  A  bUl  to   extend   the   time   for 
filing  final   reports  under  the   Correctional 
RehabUltatlon  Study  Act  of  1965  until  July 
31,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HR.  8439.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  capitali- 
zation of  certain  costs  incurred  in  planting 
and  developing  citrus  groves;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HALPERN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Donohtte,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Robison)  : 
HR.  8440.  A  bin  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  the  esubllshment  of  nationally 
uniform  minimum  standards  and  eligibility 
requirements  for  aid  or  asslsUnce  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HR  8441.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
Ury   of   State   to   reimburse   municipalities 
within  the  United  States  for  certain  revenue 
losses  inctirred  by  them  as  a  result  of  the 
ownership  of  property  by  tax-exempt  foreign 
governments  or  international  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 
HR  8442.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  clear  the  tax 
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treatment  Intended  for  certain  special  re* 
serves  under  group  contracts  in  the  case  of 
life  Insurance  companies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJl.  8443.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
I>enalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal 
felony  committed  with  a  Orearm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  8444.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  Unted  SUtea 
and  Canada  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  without  requiring  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees  and  immigration  offi- 
cers and  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Basbxtt,  BCrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Rxttss, 
Mr.    AsRLKT,    Mr.     MooKHXAO,     Mr. 
Stsphxns,  Mr.  St  Oebmain,  Mr.  Oon- 
ZALis.  Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Hanka,  Mr. 
Orrrrs,  Mr.  Annxtnzio.  Mr.  Rxwa,  Mr. 
Oalitianakis,  Mr.  BKvnx,  tdr.  Omir- 
fTN,   Mr.    Hanlxt,   Mr.    Brasco,   Mr. 
Ckafpkll,  Mr.  Widnall.  Mrs.  Dwrza, 
Mr.  HALFKaM,  and  Mr.  Cowon)  : 
HJIT644&.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
Independent  Federal  agency  for  the  super- 
vision of  federally  chartered  credit  unions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  8446.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  settle  emergency  trans- 
portation labor  disputes:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
HJl.  8447.  A  bill  to  coordinate  national  con- 
servation policy  by  establishing  a  Council  of 
Conservation  Advisers,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  8448.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  either 
Palm  Beach  or  Broward  County,  Fla.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
HJl.  8449.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas : 
HJl.  8450.  A  bill  to  amend  section  111(a) 
of  title  38,  Umted  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  reimbursement  of  travel  author- 
ised  Veterans'   Administration   beneficiaries, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  8451.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Increased  benefits 
for  veterans  requiring  regularly  scheduled 
hemodialysis;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 
HJl.  8453.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO : 
H.J.   Res.   523.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.J.  Res.  524.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARA: 
H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 


TOts  shall  not  be  dented  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROSE^fTHAL: 

H.J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  single  6-year  term 
for  the  President  and  3-year  terms  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.J.  Res.  527.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  STAOOERS: 

H.J.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 

HJ.  Res.  529.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  deslgnaUon  of  the  year  1969  as  "John 
Wesley  Powell  Centennial  Year";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WTLIE: 

H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  159.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reducing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
by  encouraging  American  Industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican ships;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HEL8TOSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  160.     Concurrent     resolution, 
Blafra:   The  need  for  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution 
coomiemoratlng  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.  Res.  299.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  travel  at  Oovemment  expense  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  been  defeated,  re- 
signed, or  retired;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  Res.  300.  Resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  magazine  sales  promotion 
practices;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ruin. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

38.  By  Mr.  OLSEN:  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana requesting  Congress  and  particularly 
Montana's  congressional  delegation  to  enact 
legislation  to  reinstate  the  silver  dollar  as  a 
minted  coin:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

39.  Also,  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana  urging 
elimination  of  the  freeze  of  funds  relating 
to  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


ByMr.  BIAGOI: 

HJl.  8453.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Canglalosl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorotea 
Caporrlmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Fontana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Oamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Grech  and  his  wife,  Concetta  Orech;  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8458.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Laezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8459.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  OHourke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BINOHAM: 

H.R.  8460.  A  bill  fOr  the  relief  of  Ekaterlna 
Pyramldou    and    Evanthla    Pyramldou;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  8461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  and  Oluseppe  D'lgnotl:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judidlary. 

HJl.  8462.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Olacomo 
and  Santa  D'lgnotl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8463.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Orlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.8464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Sang  Hung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OOHELAN: 

H.R.  8465.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Bessie 
Williams;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 

HJl.  8466.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lusvl- 
mlnda  Pelina;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HJl.  8467.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jalm 
Rolsman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HJl.  8468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coro- 
nacion  Banas  Bongalos:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rodello  Llm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  8470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Jackie  D.  Burgess;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.R.  8471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Carusotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8472.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Amalia 
Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8473.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Bonifacio 
Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato  Dl 
Popolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8475.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Demakopoelos  (also  known  as  Short  Dlmos); 
to  the  Oonunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8476.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Marousiodls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Protopapas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8478.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oeorglos 
Sxlnas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

HJl.  8479.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luzinette 
T.  Lima:  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

HJl.  8480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SUter 
Consolata  (Llcla  Blanconl);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8481.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sister 
Innocenza  (Natallna  Zerlotln);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCULLOCH: 
HJl.  8482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teo- 
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dorlco  Oemll  Exconde  and  Dr.  Tereslta  Jarln 
Exconde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  B4URPHT  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8483.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
DlStefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8484.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alessandro 
La  Pletra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.8486.  A  biU   for   the   relief   of   Elena 
Monteza:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8486.  A    bill   for   the   reUef   of   Wong 
Wah  Sin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OLSEN: 
HJl.  8487.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1918,  relating  to  certain  reversionary  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  certain  real 
property  In  the  State  of  Montana;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  8488.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Dl  Slsto  and  his  wife,  Carmela  Dl  Slsto,  and 
their    children,    Mario    and    Gulsepplne   Dl 
Slsto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  8489.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carlos 
Prlego  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ByMr.  PODELL: 
HR.  8490.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Battista  Bartalone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Carollo  and  hU  wife,  Antonlna  CaroUo;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8492.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
La  BeUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8493.  A   bUl   for   the  relief   of  Malka 
Laufer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8494.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Shlu  K\m  Luk,  also  known  as  Joseph  Chao 
Chun  Luk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary- .    .  ^      ^ 

HJl.  8496.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Rosarlo 
Panzarella,  his  wife,  Antonlna  Panzarella,  and 
their  infant  daughter,  Glacinta  PanzareUa; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  8496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Rando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  8497.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Byung  n 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  8408.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Max  An- 
seUem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  8489.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lesley 
Dawson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8500.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Clarence 
GUlett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.8501.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Erllnda 
Rojas-Perez;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 

Ruflno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8503.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Louella 

Ruflno;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

HJI.-8604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  de 

Jesus  Goncalves  de  Mala;  to  the  Conunlttee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  8505.    A   bin    for    the    reUef   of   Fred 
Pawzl   Kahale;    to    the   Conunlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.8506.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Plo 
Albert  Pol  y  Zapata  and  his  wife,  Dolores  S. 
Alvarez  de  Pol;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  8507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikandros 
Rondoglannls;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CHAIRMAN  TEAGUE  RECEIVES  HIGH 
HONOR  PROM  VFW 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NSW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  its  annual  congressional  din- 
ner on  Tuesday  evening  and  a  feature 
was  the  presentation  of  the  VFW's  Con- 
gressional Award  to  our  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

This  coveted  award  was  presented  "for 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation"  and 
was  in  recognition  of  his  important  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

Chairman  Teagtte  was  presented  with 
a  plaque  and  also  with  a  $1,000  check.  He 
immediately  announced  he  would  donate 
the  check  to  a  scholarship  fund  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University. 

National  Commander  in  Chief  Rich- 
ard Homan  of  Sugar  Grove.  W.  Va.,  pre- 
sided at  the  delightful  affair. 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  spoke  and 
referred  to  the  current  attack  on  the 
ROTC  in  some  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Said  Vice  President  Agnew: 

I  am  concerned  not  Just  about  Vietnam. 
I  am  concerned  about  a  more  subtle  prob- 
lem on  college  and  university  campuses  and 
I  have  serious  doubts  about  universities  that 
want  to  remove  accreditation  from  the  ROTC 
on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  not  relevant. 

I  can't  think  of  anything  more  relevant 
than  preserving,  protecting  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Dissension  can  take  place  with  lawful  per- 
suasion, not  destruction. 

Special  guests  were  the  53  semiflnal- 
ists  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
and  first  armouncement  was  made  of  the 
five  winners:  First,  Miss  Debra  George. 


17,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  second,  Robert  Pon- 
dilio,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio:  third,  Dan 
Ellerman,  of  Winnsboro,  La.;  fouith, 
WiUiam  Jockheck.  of  Redfield.  S.  Dak.; 
fifth,  Bruce  Seaman,  of  Aiea,  Hawaii. 

Also  present  were  several  of  the  Na- 
tion's Medal  of  Honor  winners.  The  pro- 
gram included  a  special  salute  to  V/orld 
War  I  veterans. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  response 
of  Chairman  Teague  upon  receiving  the 
Congressional  Award: 

Remarks  of  Chairman  Olin   E.   Teague  at 
VFW  Congressional  Dinner 

Commander  Holman,  my  colleagues  in 
Congress,  distinguished  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients. Voice  of  Democracy  winners,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  receive  this  award  in  all 
humUlty  and  gratitude.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  I  receive  it, 
m  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  not  simply  as  an 
individual. 

There  are  In  this  audience  tonight  hun- 
dreds of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
who  have  made  this  award  possible — and 
there  are  many  other  Members  who  could  not 
be  with  us  tonight — who  should  share  this 

credit. 

After  all,  if  It  were  not  for  the  support 
and  votes  in  the  Conunittees  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  support  and  votes  in  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  all  of  the  dreams  and  ideals 
we  share  together  would  turn  to  dust. 

We  have  made  accompllsliments  in  the 
veteran  field  for  a  single  reason:  We  have  a 
responsive  and  sympathetic  Congress.  Last 
year  we  passed  500  million  dollars  in  new  vet- 
eran benefit  legislation  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes. 

Not  one  single  time  has  Congress  ever  re- 
buffed the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  on 
any  reasonable  request  which  we  have 
brought  before  it. 

The  Congress  is  most  nonpartisan  when  it 
comes  to  the  welfare  of  our  veterans  and 
servicemen.  I  have  found  in  my  quarter 
century  in  Congress  that  political  partisan- 
ship Is  not  a  factor  when  we  consider  the 
welfare  of  those  who  serve. 

I  would  like  to  express  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  our  great  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack,  and  to  the  dUtlnguished 
minority  leader,  the  Honorable  Gerald  Ford, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  preserve  this  bi- 
partisan concept. 


I  want  to  take  a  lew  minutes  to  make  one 
point  which  I  deeply  beUeve  and  that  is: 
We  live  in  a  wonderful  country. 
And  the  United  States  with  all  its  tur- 
moU,  with  all  its  problems,  is  a  great,  good 
and  generous  nation.  And  we  ought  to  re- 
mind ovirselves  of  this  more  often. 

I  am  saying  this  because  we  have,  as  a 
nation,  shown  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
downgrade  ourselves  and  to  downgrade  our 
Institutions. 

We  have  been  flooded  with  the  criticisms 
of  a  quite  small,  but  highly  articulate,  mi- 
nority, so  that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
intellectual  pessimists. 

We  have  come  to  accept  the  castigatlons 
of  our  critics  without  question  and  too  often 
refuse  to  believe  the  evidence  of  our  dally 
achievements. 

There  are  stUl  a  lot  of  problems  in  America 
but  there  are  a  lot  more  things  that  are  right 
In  America.  Our  system  demands  that  we 
seek  out  and  idenUly  our  problems. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who  stni 
suffer  the  indignities  of  inequality  and  the 
same  of  injustice.  We  must  forever  and  with 
all  our  energy  continue  to  eeek  to  correct 
these  injustices  and  inequalities. 

We  must  alwavs  strive  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  our  people,  but  sometunes 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  become  so  engrossed 
in  these  problems,  so  centered  on  what  is 
wrong,  that  we  seldom  acknowledge  what  is 
right. 

We  have  a  free  society  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  freest  society  in  the  world. 

We  are  several  million  light  years  ahead 
in  the  area  of  freedom  compared  to  those 
countries  which  espouse  the  causes  of  Com- 
munism— countries  which  are  often  held  up 
as  examples  by  some  who  riot  on  our  college 
campuses  and  on  our  streets,  claiming  we 
don't  have  freedom  enough. 

As  a  people,  we  have  more  freedom  of 
action,  more  freedom  of  speech,  and  more 
freedom  of  choice  than  any  other  people  in 
all  of  history.  As  a  naUon  we  have  more  free- 
dom of  religion  than  have  the  citizens  of 
any  other  nation. 

We  have  no  State  establishment  of  reli- 
gion; our  people  worship  as  they  see  fit.  with- 
out interference  or  hmdrance,  or  they  can 
refuse  to  worship  at  aU.  If  faith  has  been 
denied  them. 

But.  of  couis".  there  are  those  who.  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  would  tear  from  the  God- 
oriented  majority  of  oiu-  people  the  right  to 
express  our  belief  in  the  Almighty  In  any 
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pobllc  cr  offldAl  m,j.  This  ac»ln,  to  me,  is 
th«  opposite  of  fnedom. 

Oth«n,  wbo  suffer  loaa  of  fr«e<lain,  can  tell 
us  mucb.  All  of  ua  in  CongreM  get  requests 
prseUcally  every  dsy  from  people  wanting 
to  come  in  to  the  United  State*,  but  I  know 
of  none  who  have  ever  received  a  requast 
from  anyone  to  get  out. 

Anytime  you  become  dUoouraged  with  your 
country,  you  need  only  to  travel  a  Uttle. 
away  from  Washington  and  across  the 
breadth  of  this  magnificent  land. 

You'll  And  a  vibrant,  thriving,  bustling, 
vital  people,  concerned  about  our  problems — 
ye* — but  driving  ahead,  producing,  learning, 
working,  worshiping,  and  playing. 

Tou  will  And  that  we,  as  a  people,  not 
only  have  more  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
we  have  more  time  to  enjoy  them. 

We  are  better  housed,  better  clothed.  bet> 
ter  fed,  better  educated.  In  better  health, 
and  enjoy  the  finest  communication  network 
and  the  greatest  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion systems  ever  developed  by  man. 

It  is  time  for  ua.  as  Americans,  to  hold  our 
heads  high — to  take  pride  In  the  civilization 
we  have  built  upon  this  continent — to  take 
pride  In  the  freedoms  we  have  created — and 
to  be  determined  to  protect  those  freedoms 
In  ewy  way  we  can,  with  every  means  we 
have  orvallable.  We  must  believe  In  ourselves 
more. 

We  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  brars 
astronaute  who  so  fervently  believe  In  them, 
selves  and  our  space  program.  Surely  one  of 
the  great  benefits  we  can  gain  from  the  mag- 
nificent achievements  of  our  space  program 
Is  to  show  more  confidence  and  take  more 
pride  In  ourselves  as  a  nation. 

I  was  at  Cape  Kennedy  yesterday  for  th« 
launching  of  Apollo  Nine.  This  ten-day  ex- 
periment Is  Just  In  Its  second  day  and  If 
all  goes  well,  we  will  all  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  Moon  landing.  Surely  we  can  draw  a 
lltUe  on  the  coiirage  and  confidence  ot 
America's  astronaute  who  carry  our  flag  into 
outer  space. 

I  sometimes  hear  sincere  p>eople  question 
the  value  of  the  space  programs,  even  to  the 
point  of  recommending  that  they  be  virtu- 
ally discontinued. 

I  say  to  you  In  all  earnestness,  can  we  se- 
riously suggest  that  America  lay  aside  the 
mantle  of  space  leadership  and  leave  man's 
greatest  adventure  to  someone  else?  We  all 
know  that  this  cannot  be. 

Therefore,  if  brave  astronauts  clrtjle  the 
earth  In  preparation  for  the  future,  we  here, 
and  particularly  those  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
greatly  concerned  about  the  nation's  strength 
and  prestige,  about  this  nation's  leadership 
and  her  future,  must  continue  to  do  our  part. 

Let  us  face  our  problems.  Let  ua  also  rec- 
ognize our  progress  and  our  grsatness. 

As  St.  Paul  says  In  his  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians — and  I  paraphrase  here — "We 
must  strive  to  show  ourselves  servants  of 
Ood.  with  great  fortitude  in  trials,  distress, 
dlfllculUee  and  .  .  .  riots,  with  hard  work  .  .  . 
with  Innocence,  knowledge,  patience  and 
kindness.  wieUiing  the  weapons  ot  jtutice 
tcith  right  hand  and  left,  whether  we  are 
honored  or  dishonored,  spoken  of  well  or  ill." 

To  those  who  abuse  their  freedom  by  seek- 
ing to  impair  the  rights  of  others,  and  by 
deriding  us  for  our  virtues.  I  would  like 
to  paraphrase  the  epistle : 

"We  are  called  Imposters,  and  yet  we  aie 
truthful .  . . 

"We  are  called  sorrowful,  and  yet  we  are 
rejoicing . . . 

"We  are  called  poor  In  spirit,  and  yet  we 
are  enriching  many. 

"We  are  said  to  have  nothing,  and  yet  we 
have  everything." 

L«t's  keep  it  that  way.  Let's  speak,  more 
often,  of  what  U  right  with  America. 

Once  more — on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  myself — thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done  here  tonight.  Oood  night,  and 
Ood  bless  you. 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MaSTUUni 
IN  THE  HOtrSX  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
M.  Sgt.  Mack  C.  Boblett,  Sp4c.  Terrence 
L.  Snyder.  Lance  Cpl.  Joseph  M.  Van 
Daniker.  Sp5c.  Harold  D.  Biller,  Sp4c. 
Joseph  P.  Bauer,  Jr.,  Lt.  William  J. 
Chrlstman,  and  Pvt.  Lee  V.  Silver,  seven 
outstanding  young  men  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  In  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  commend  their  courage  and  honor 
their  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  In  the  Rkcoro  : 

ScvxN  Mastx^andsbs  Dib  IK  Vzvr  Was 
Seven  Maryland  servicemen  died  in  Viet- 
nam between  February  17  and  February  27. 
the  Defense  Department  announced  yester- 
day. 

They  were: 

M.Sgt.  Mack  C.  Boblett.  of  the  Air  Foroe. 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Naomi  Boblett.  of  8903 
Deborah  street.  Clinton. 

Spec.  4  Terrence  L.  Snyder,  of  the  Army, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  E.  Snyder,  of  8319 
Belalr  road,  Baltimore. 

Lance  Cpl  Joseph  M.  Van  Daniker.  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  H. 
Van  Daniker,  Sr.,  of  416  Barksdale  road,  Jop- 
pa  towns. 

Spec.  5  Harold  D.  Biller,  of  the  Army,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthtir  A.  Biller,  of  12727  Hatha- 
way drive,  SUver  Spring. 

Spec.  4  Joseph  P.  Bauer,  Jr..  of  the  Army, 
husband  of  Mrs.  Maroella  J.  Bauer,  of  8804 
Berkwood  court.  Baltimore. 

Lt.  William  J.  Christmsm  3d,  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  husband  of  Mrs.  Barbcuti  J.  Ohrlstman, 
of  103  James  street,  Oaithersbiug. 

Pvt.  Lee  V.  Silver,  of  the  Army,  son  of 
Hsrman  J.  Silver,  of  2635  Round  road.  Balti- 
more. 

Flaxx  ExTLomco 
Sergeant  BobleU,  40.  was  killed  February 
27,  when  a  flare  he  was  holding  exploded  In 
his  hand. 

A  naUve  of  Stanford.  W.Va..  Sergeant  Bob- 
lett had  been  in  the  Air  Force  for  21  yean. 
During  his  career,  he  had  been  stetloned  In 
Bermuda  and  Panama,  in  addition  to  the 
United  SUtes.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam  slnoe 
November  30.  1968. 

His  wife.  Naomi  Boblett,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  18  years,  said  yesterday  that 
Sergeant  Boblett  enjoyed  his  work  in  Viet- 
nam, because  he  loved  to  fly.  "He  said  that 
he  was  doing  his  litUe  part  there,"  she  added. 
In  addition  to  his  wife.  Sergeant  Boblett 
is  survived  by  his  four  children.  Mackle,  16: 
Becky.  15:  Sally,  13  and  Robin.  7;  three 
brothers.  Jack  B.,  of  Seattle.  WUllam  B..  of 
Chicago.  Mason  B..  of  Brandywlne,  Md.;  and 
two  sisters.  Mary  Alice  La  Flamme.  of  Hart- 
ford, and  Mrs.  Sidney  Bums,  of  Tonawanda 
New  Tork. 

Specialist  Snyder.  21.  was  a  native  of  Allen- 
town.  Pa.,  and  spent  his  early  years  in  that 
sUte  before  moving  to  Maryland  with  his 
parents.  A  graduate  of  Perry  Hall  High  School 
in  1965,  he  attended  college  for  three  years 
before  being  drafted  Into  the  Army  in  1968. 
The  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mara  E. 
Snyder,  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in  December 
of  last  year.  An  Infantryman,  he  was  killed 
on  February  26  during  a  flre  flght. 

In  addition  to  his  parente.  Specialist  Sny- 
der is  survived  by  Mrs.  Marlin  Bailey,  his 
maternal  grandmother,  of  Baltimore. 

Corporal    Van    Daniker,    19,    a   native   of 

Baltimore,  had  been   in  the  Marine  Corps 

slightly  over  a  year  when  he  was  killed  by 

hostile  rifle  fire  north  of  Saigon  February  23. 

A  1967  graduate  of  Edgewood  High  School. 


Harford  county,  be  received  two  purple  hearte 
after  his  arrival  in  Vietnam  last  July.  In 
October,  1968,  he  was  wounded  and.  two 
months  later,  he  was  temporarily  put  out  of 
action  with  shrapnel  wounds  in  ths  leg. 

He  win  receive  a  full  military  burial  at 
Dulaney  Valley  Cemetery  in  Baltimore 
county.  Corporal  Van  Daniker  is  survived  by 
three  brothers.  Oeorge  H.,  Jr.,  17.  Jamas 
Thomas,  14,  David  Allen.  7:  two  sisters. 
Catherine  Louise.  10,  and  Linda  Teresa,  6,  in 
addition  to  his  parente. 

SpecialUt  BUler,  21,  a  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
native,  was  graduated  from  Wheaton  High 
School  In  Montgomery  county  in  1966.  After 
attending  the  University  of  Maryland  for  a 
year,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army,  and  received 
hU  basic  training  at  Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey. 

He  was  finishing  his  second  tour  in  Viet- 
nam when  he  died  February  25  from  wounds 
received  from  an  anti-tank  mine  that  ex- 
ploded imder  a  military  vehicle  he  was  driv- 
ing. 

His  16-year-old  sister.  Patey,  said  that  he 
was  about  to  request  a  third  tour  of  duty 
when   he   was   killed. 

Specialist  BUler  Is  survived  by  his  parente. 
another  sister,  Mrs.  Brenda  Smith.  19,  and 
a  brother.  Arthur  A.  Biller,  Jr..  17,  all  of  Sil- 
ver Spring. 

HACEXSTOWK  NATIVE 

Lieutenant  ChrUtman  was  killed  February 
23  during  a  flre  flght  in  Quang  Trl  province. 
He  had  been  In  Vietnam  three  months. 

The  23-year-old  Hagerstown  native  lived 
most  of  his  life  In  Oaithersburg  and  was 
graduated  from  high  school  there.  He  at- 
tended Potomac  State  College,  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
and  Concord  College.  Athens.  W,  Va..  be- 
fore enlisting  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

After  graduating  from  Officers  Candidate 
School  at  Quanttco,  Va.,  he  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, where  he  served  as  a  platoon  com- 
mander. 

His  wife.  Barbara  Jo,  said  yesterday  that 
Lieutenant  Chrlstman  was  known  as  a  foot- 
ball player,  serving  as  capteln  of  his  high 
school  team  and  the  team  at  Potomac  State 
College.  He  was  also  president  of  the  senior 
class  at  Concord  College. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1967.  Lieutenant  Chrlstman  is 
survived  by  a  9-month-old  daughter.  Ju"" 
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STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T.  BROYHILL  OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  SUPPORT  OP  mS  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VTOE  THAT  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ANNUITy  OP  AN  EM- 
PLOYEE RETIRING  AFTER  A  COST- 
OF-LIVING  ANNUITY  INCREASE 
BUT  ELIGIBLE  FOR  RETIREMENT 
ON  THAT  EFFECTIVE  DATE  SHALL 
NOT  BE  LESS  THAN  HIS  ANNUITY 
IP  HE  HAD  RETIRED  ON  THAT 
EFPECnVE  DATE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnaiHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  correct  an  inequity  in  present 
civil  service  retirement  provisions.  My 
bill  will  make  a  needed  change  in  the 
annuity  computation  in  connection  with 
the  automatic  cost  of  living  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  an  in- 
equitable and  anomalous  situation  does 
result  through  the  application  of  this 
provision.  When  an  increase  is  deter- 


mined, it  is  made  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons on  the  roll  fw  a  certain  month,  but 
not  to  those  who  oome  on  the  roll  In  sub- 
sequent months.  For  example,  a  most 
recent  such  change  was  a  3.9-percent  In- 
crease In  benefit  rates  for  persons  who 
were  on  the  roll  In  April,  with  the  first 
Increase  being  payable  for  the  May 
checks.  Those  who  retired  in  May  and 
thereafter  received  no  such  increase. 

Such  a  procedure  has  very  imdesir- 
able  effects  InsotEu:  as  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  members  of  the  plan 
ar«  concerned.  A  person  who  retires  Just 
after  the  effective  date  but  who  could 
have  retired  before  it  will  receive  less 
because  he  worked  longer  than  if  he  had 
retired  earlier. 

This  same  situation  can  prevail  for 
persons  retiring  not  only  several  months, 
but  even  up  to  as  much  as  1 V4  years  after 
the  effective  date— until  the  Increased 
service  and  probably  larger  hlgh-5-year 
average  wage  more  than  offsets  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment.  Certainly  it  seems 
a  most  Inequitable  retirement  system 
that  pays  a  person  a  lower  pension  for 
working  longer.  Then,  too,  it  seems  un- 
fair that  knowledgeable  people  will  re- 
tire before  the  effective  date  of  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  so  as  to  obtain  a  larger 
pension,  whereas  unknowledgeable  peo- 
ple will  not  do  this  and  will  be  penalized. 
The  Government,  too,  Is  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  provision.  When  an  effec- 
tive date  for  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
is  armounced,  many  people  who  expected 
to  work  for  several  months  in  the  future 
would  forthwith  retire  and  would  not 
complete  the  particular  work  projects 
on  which  they  were  engaged.  It  seems 
poor  personnel  management  procedure 
to  have  retirements  precipitated  in  this 
manner  instead   of   being   done   in   an 
orderly  fashion. 

My  bill  provides  a  "notch"  provision 
guaranteeing  that  an  Individual's  pen- 
sion will  be  at  least  as  large  as  if  he  had 
voluntarily  retired  Just  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  last  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. The  individual  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  eligible  for  retirement 
on  that  date.  My  bill  would  provide  equity 
to  all  members  of  our  civil  service  pen- 
sion program  and  will  Improve  personnel 
management  of  the  Government. 
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entitled  "The  ABM  Comes  to  Town,"  and 
which  appeared  in  the  January  1969  is- 
sue of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  timeliness 
of  this  subject.  I  include  the  article  of 
Mr.  Moldauer  at  this  point  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

The  ABM  Comxs  to  Town 


THE  ABM  COMES  TO  TOWN 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mew   JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1969 
Mr.    HELSTOSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    of 
greatest  interest  today,  outside  our  con- 
tinuing involvement  in  Vietnam,  is  the 
proposed  Sentinel  antl-baUistlc-mlssUe 

system.  ^  ^^         , 

Because  of  this  widespread  discussion 
of  the  proposed  ABM  system,  both 
among  community  groups  and  in  the 
press,  I  feel  that  a  very  objective  article 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  House. 

Mr  Peter  Moldauer,  a  senior  physicist 
in  the  Reactor  Physics  Division  of  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  on  this  subject 


(By  Peter  Moldauer) 
After  many  months  of  debate  and  after  a 
year  of  Important  decisions  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  Congress,  the  Army  is  now 
acqvilring  sites  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  anti- 
baUlstlc  missile  (ABM)  system.  The  con- 
cept of  an  ABM  defense  against  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  attack 
on  the  United  States  has  undergone  many 
changes  over  the  past  decade.  Only  recently 
has  It  become  clear  that  the  Army  Intends  to 
locate  most  of  the  Sentinel  sites  with  their 
thermonuclear  warheads  within  or  adjacent 
to  large  metropolitan  areas.  What  are  the 
implications  of  this  development  for  the 
continuing   ABM   controversy? 

ABXA  VEBSUS  POINT  DEFENSE 

Development  of  the  first  ABM.  the  Nike- 
Zeus,  was  started  in  1957,  but  was  canceUed 
as  obsolete  before  production  was  far  ad- 
vanced. In  the  early  sixties,  development  of 
the  Nike-X  was  begun.  ThU  system  incor- 
porated the  Nlke-Zeus  missile,  i-he  short 
range,  high  acceleration  Sprint  rocket,  and 
a  new  multifunction  array  radar  (MAR) 
which  is  capable  of  tracking  several  targets 
simultaneously.  All  of  the  Nike  concepts 
were  "point  defense"  systems,  capable  ol 
defending  only  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
each  installation. 

in   September    1967,   the   Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  its  Intention  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  which  was  described 
as  a  modified  Nike-X,  whose  main  function 
was  to  provide  "area  defense."  Each  Sentinel 
site  would  provide  a  defensive  umbrella  for 
an  area  of  some  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  including  the  cities  contained  in  that 
area.  This  capability  was  to  be  provided  by 
the  Spartan,  a  three-stage  solid  fuel  rocket 
with  a  range  ol  several  hundred  miles,  carry- 
ing a  megaton-sized  thermonuclear  warhead 
with  which  to  destroy  incoming  ICBMs  high 
above  the  atmosphere.  An  additional  aid  to 
••area  defense"  was  to  be  the  installation  of 
a  chain  of  perimeter  acqulfiltlot  radar  (PAR) 
sites  along  the  Canadian  border  which  would 
detect,  identify,  and  track  missUes  coming 
In  over  the  North  Pole,  as  soon  as  they  rose 
above  the  horizon.  Additional  tracking  and 
missile  command  functions  were  to  be  pro- 
vided by  mlssUe  site  radar  (MSR) .  Two-stage 
Sprint  rockets  with  a  range  of  perhaps  30 
miles  and  carrying  a  nuclear  warhead  of  sev- 
eral kllotons  were  to  provide  additional  point 
defense  of  missile  sites,  radars,   and  other 
strategic  sites  such  as  ICBM  installations. 

The  intention  ol  deploying  Sentinel  as  an 
area  defense  system,  rather  than  for  point 
defense  of  cities,  was  emphasized  repeatedly 
m  Congress.  For  example,  in  November  1967, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  MlUtary  Appli- 
cation ol  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  replied  to 
a  question  by  Senator  Albert  Gore  regarding 
the  capability  of  the  Spnnt  missile  ".  .  .  to 
protect  a  given  city  .  .  ."  with  the  following 
statement:   "It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Sentinel  deployment  to  provide  that  kind  of 
coverage  for  cities."  Again  In  July  1968,  In  a 
debate  In  the  House,  Representative  Robert 
Sikes  of  Florida,  floor  leader  lor  the  Sentinel 
appropriation,  made  it  clear  that  "These  sites 
will  be  some  distance  away  from  centers  of 
population.  .  .  ." 

SENTINEL    IN    THE    CITY 

Nevertheless,  in  ite  first  list  of  potential 
Sentinel  sites  to  be  surveyed,  the  Army,  on 
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November  15.  1967.  Identified  10  locations, 
six  of  which  were  metropolitan  areas  with 
populations  in  excess  of  one  mllUon.  Later 
toU  list  was  expanded  to  include  15  pros- 
pective sites,  ol  which  eight  are  population 
centers  of  a  million  or  more,  two  have  popu- 
lations of  half  a  mlUion  each,  and  two  others 
are  military  bases.  Recent  site  acquisition 
activities  in  at  least  three  of  these  areas- 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Seattte— have  made  it 
apparent  that  Sentinel  launch  facilities  are 
to  be  located  within  20  miles  or  less  of  the 
centers  of  population  of  the  various  metro- 
politan areas. 

These  facte  make  it  clear  that  as  prosenuy 
envisaged,  point  defense  of  cities  and  mlUtary 
installations  is  a  substantial  and  probably  a 
maior  aspect  of  the  Sentinel  system  deploy- 
ment, and  that  considerations  of  area  defense 
have  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  role. 

An  area  defense  system  has  been  described 
in  the  following  way.  Each  Sentinel  Battery 
defends  an  oval  area  surrounding  it,  and  the 
entire  country  is  covered  by  such  overlapping 
ovals.  Even  if  the  density  of  Sentinel  sites 
were  Increased  In  the  more  populated  areas 
there  would  be  no  good  reason  for  locating 
the  Spartan  mlssUes  with  their  huge  megaton 
warheads  In  metropolitan  areas.  In  fact.  In 
an  area  defense  set#p  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  locating  ABM  sites  away  from  popu- 
lation centers.   Land  acquisition   would  be 
easier  and  cheaper  and  site  security  problems 
would  be  simplified.  It  would  also  be  easier  to 
arrange  the  overUpping  oval  protection  areas 
in  such  a  way  that  important  targeta,  such  as 
big  cities,  are  protected  by  three  or  possibly 
four  ABM  bases.  This  is  not  the  case  for  the 
proposed  city-centered  sites.  Another  conrid- 
eratlon  arises  from  the  fact  that  high  alti- 
tude nuclear  explosions  from  either  attack- 
ing or  defending  missiles  can  Interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  radars  that  are  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  Sentinel  system.  Max- 
imizing the  distance  between  MSR  sites  re- 
duces the  likelihood  that  adjacent  radars  wlU 
be  blacked  out  simultaneously.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  list  of  Sentinel  sites  In- 
eludes  some  rather  closely  spaced  cities  (Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  Detroit  and  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles) .  It  appears  likely 
that  radars  In  such  nearby  sites  might  suffer 
similar  interference  problems,  thus  reducing 
the  effectiveness  in  protecting  both  adjacent 
cities.  

SENTINEL   AND   SATETT 

But  surely  the  most  important  factors  that 
must  be  weighed  against  any  advantages  of 
metropolitan    siting    are    considerations    of 
safety.  A  Sentinel  site  contains  a  thermonu- 
clear warhead  in  each  of  Ite  rocketo.  Each 
Sprint  warhead  has  an  explosive  force  which 
may  be  close  to  that  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 
The  explosive  force  of  the  Spartan  warhead 
is  at  least  100  times  greater.  If  such  a  war- 
head   were    accidentaUy    exploded    on    the 
ground  or  in  underground  storage  vatUto.  It 
would  deposit  deadly  amounts  of  radioactive 
faUout  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the 
surrounding    areas.    Depending    on    atmos- 
pheric conditions  and  wind,  fatal  doses  could 
be  deposited  as  far  as  50  mUes  away.  In  a 
densely  populated  region  such  an  accident 
wotild  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cas- 
ualties. In  addition,  a  ground  explosion  of  a 
Spartan  warhead  would  cause  complete  de- 
struction of  buUdlngs  within  a  radius  of  sev- 
eral mUes  and  could  start  fires  and  cause 
body  btims  at  distances  of  some  tens  of  miles. 
In  order  to  avoid  such  catastrophles,  nu- 
clear warheads  are  protected  from  detonation 
by  an  elaborate  set  of  Interlocks  and  safety 
devices  which  must  be  opened  by  specified 
commands  from  several  sources  before  the 
weapon  is  armed  for  detonation.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  safety, 
and  as  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  point  out  in 
The  Effects  0/  Nuclear  Weapons  ".  .  .  there  is 
always  the  posslolUty  that,  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dental circumstances,  an  explosion  wlU  take 
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place  inadvertently,  although  all  concelTftble 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  them.  Such 
an  accident  might  occur  In  areas  where  the 
weapons  are  assembled  and  stored,  during  the 
course  of  loading  and  transportation  on  the 
ground,  or  when  actually  In  the  delivery,  e.g,. 
an  aeroplane  or  a  missile." 

The  possibility  of  such  an  accident  Is  tx>und 
to  be  Increased  by  the  fact  that  a  Spartan 
rocket  and  Its  warhead  must  be  made  fxilly 
operational  and  ready  for  firing  within  sec> 
onds,  while  In  the  case  of  bomb*  or  ICMBa, 
at  least  several  minutes  should  be  available 
for  the  procedure  of  releasing  the  various  In- 
terlocks and  safety  devices,  and  for  the 
checks  and  verifications  that  accompany 
these  procedures.  Does  the  final  authoriza- 
tion for  the  arming  and  firing  of  the  ABM 
nuclear  weapotu  come  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  or  may  It  arise  directly  from  an 
electronic  radar  signal  which  is  Interpreted  as 
Indicating  the  arrival  of  hostile  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles?  How  wide  is  the 
margin  for  error?  Several  years  ago.  It  was 
said  that  the  Strategic  Air  Command  was 
put  on  alert  by  radar  signals  caused  by  mi- 
grating birds.  These  signals  were  misinter- 
preted as  indicating  appro€u:hlng  bombers. 
IB  thos*-  days  there  was  time  for  checking. 
But  now  there  Is  a  mere  10-  or  16-mlnuta 
interval  between  the  first  sighting  of  an  In- 
coming ICBM  on  the  PAR  radar  and  the  mis- 
sile's Impact  on  Its  target.  This  leaves  little 
leeway  for  verifying  radar  Information. 
Mltifht  it  happen  that  Sentinel  rockets  could 
be  armed  and  pKMslbly  fired  by  radar  signals 
arising  from  meteors  or  from  artificial  satel- 
lites? Devices  that  are  intended  to  permit 
detonation  of  the  weap>on  only  at  specified 
altitudes  or  following  acceleration  are,  of 
course,  also  subject  to  possible  malfunction. 

Though  the  probability  of  accidental  nu- 
clear explosion  Is  surely  very  small.  If  it 
should  occur  in  a  populated  area  it  would 
have  such  catastrophic  consequences  that  a 
decision  to  build  Sentinel  sites  close  to  large 
cities  must  be  based  on  only  the  most  com- 
pelling tactical  reason:  a  decision  that  the 
area  defense  capabilities  of  Sentinel  would  be 
Insufllclent  to  provide  the  desired  level  of 
protection  for  cities  If  the  Spartan  rockets 
were  located  at  a  safer  distance  of,  say,  100 
miles  away.  Apparently,  therefore,  a  major 
consideration  in  the  proposed  Sentinel  de- 
ployment Is  lU  point  defense  capablUty  for 
cities  by  means  of  long-range  Spartan  and 
perhaps  also  short-range  Sprint  rockets.  How 
valuable  Is  such  an  objective  In  relation  to 
Its  risks? 

UFbC'l'lVKNCSS   OT   SCWrLN  EL 

At  present  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  assiired  destruction  capability 
against  one  another.  By  means  of  Its  force  of 
some  1.000-odd  nuclear- tipped  ICBMs  each 
of  the  two  main  powers  Is  capable  of  inflict- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  million  deaths 
on  the  other  and  virtually  eliminating  the 
opponent's  productive  capacity.  Only  the 
ICBM  sites  themselves,  and  the  roaming  nu- 
clear submarines,  are  "hardened"  to  with- 
stand such  an  attack  and  are  capable  of  re- 
taliating In  kind.  The  resulting  stalemate  of 
"mutual  deterrence"  has  so  far  succeeded  In 
keeping  the  peace. 

No  one  has  seriously  proposed  a  defensive 
system  capable  of  withstanding  a  nuclear 
ICBM  attack  In  force.  In  recent  testimony 
before  Congress.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  was  quoted  as  follows :  "'The  ability 
to  protect  ourselves  from  unacceptable 
damage  from  a  numerically  large  and  tech- 
nically advanced  missile  force  such  as  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  yet  technically 
feasible."  Nor  does  It  appear  likely  that  such 
a  defense  will  soon  be  feasible.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Sortet  Union  can  be 
expected  to  overcome  any  ABM  defense  by 
offensive    measures    that    are    simpler    and 
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cheaper  than  the  ABM  system.  Since  each 
ABM  can  Incapacltats  at  most  one  incoming 
ICBM,  the  attacker  could  saturate  the  de- 
fense by  building  and  firing  more  missiles 
than  the  nvimber  of  defending  ABMs.  The 
attacker  could  also  use  a  variety  of  "penetra- 
tion aids"  to  fool  the  defensive  system  or  to 
ca«ise  the  system  to  malfunction. 

What  is  Important  is  the  realization  that 
the  power  of  nuclear  weapons  is  such  that  In 
most  cases  only  one  weapon  needs  to  get 
through  to  each  target  dty  to  assure  its  com- 
plete destruction.  Thus  an  ABM  system 
which  Is  90  per  cent  effective  ag&ln«t  ICBMs  Is 
likely  to  provide  no  meaningful  defense  at 
aU. 

A    SATIONALB   FOS    ABM    OXVKNSK 

Therefore,  ABM  systems  may  be  no  mors 

reliable  means  of  protection  than  mutual  de- 
terrence and  may  In  fact  be  dangerous  by  up- 
setting the  balance  of  deterrence.  Neverthe- 
less, there  may  be  justification  for  a  weak  or 
"thin"  ABM  defense  against  the  threat  of 
an  "undeterrable"  nuclear  attack.  This  dan- 
ger might  arise  If  a  small  country,  or  even 
a  nongovernmental  group,  were  to  obtain  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  for  the 
purpose  of  blackmailing  one  of  the  major 
powers  Into  acquiescing  to  their  demands. 
Such  a  government  or  group  might  not  be 
subject  to  deterrence  by  any  threat  at  niiclear 
counterattack.  (Communist  China  has  been 
widely  mentioned  as  one  example  of  such  a 
power.  It  seems  questionable,  however, 
whether  China  would  risk  the  destruction  of 
Its  vast  population  by  a  weak  attack  against 
the  United  States.) 

A  reasonable  motivation  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  might  then  be  stated 
as  follows:  "Let  us  construct  a  sufficient  de- 
fense against  nuclear  attack  so  that  any  ad- 
versary capable  of  overcoming  this  defense, 
either  by  numbers  of  attacking  missiles  or 
technical  sophistication,  must  necessarily 
control  a  sufficiently  large  population  and 
productive  capacity  that  he  would  be  effec- 
tively deterred  by  the  threat  of  American 
nuclear  retaliation."  How  does  the  Sentinel 
system  now  being  deployed  meet  such  a  re- 
quirement? 

First  of  all,  a  relatively  weak  power  wishing 
to  blackmail  the  United  States  would  have  at 
Its  disposal  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  are  much  cheaper  than  ICBMs. 
Weapons  can  be  smuggled  into  the  country 
and  concealed  for  later  detonation  by  radio 
signal.  They  can  be  hidden  in  the  holds  of 
ships  and  exploded  in  ports  of  call.  In  addi- 
tion, a  more  powerful  nation  has  at  its  dis- 
posal delivery  by  intermediate-range  missile 
from  submarines  or  by  frtctlonal  orblt?l 
rocket  (a  low  trajectory  intercontinental 
rocket) .  Sentinel's  effectiveness  against  either 
of  these  latter  methods  is  problematical. 
Obvlo\isly,  taken  by  Itself  Sentinel  would 
seem  to  be  a  rather  futile  defensive  gesture. 
It  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  other 
security  measures  not  currently  contem- 
plated. 

If  a  weak  power  wished  to  blackmail  the 
United  States  with  the  threat  of  ICBM  nu- 
clear attack.  It  could  find  targets  with  an 
appropriate  "price"  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  only  large  metropolitan  areas,  but 
also  smaller  cities,  natural  resources,  dams, 
etc..  are  possible  targets.  Moreover.  large  nu- 
clear explosions  set  off  at  ground  level  almost 
an>-where  In  the  country  are  capable  of  in- 
capacitating large  areas  with  radioactive  fall- 
out. The  requirement  is  therefore  clearly  for 
an  area  defense  system  of  high  effectiveness, 
providing  protection  for  virtually  the  entire 
country.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  pro- 
posed Sentinel  system  Is  not  the  optimal  one 
for  area  defense.  It  also  appears  to  have  some 
significant  holes.  For  example.  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  are 
each  more  than  400  miles  from  the  nearest 
proposed  Sentinel  site. 
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Since  the  proposed  Sentinel  system  Is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  ineffective  against  a  major 
attack,  and  since  it  appears  to  be  conceived 
BO  as  to  be  leas  than  fully  effective  against 
the  threat  of  a  weak  attack,  perhaps  the  In- 
tention of  Its  deployment  plan  Is  to  provide 
partial  protection  against  either  contingency. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  in  the  nu- 
clear age  partial  protection  Is  most  likely  to 
be  no  protection  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  a  concept  of  partial  pro- 
tection against  several  contingencies  would 
warrant  the  Introduction  into  our  cities  of 
warheads  that  are  100  times  more  powerful 
than  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  Sentinel  deployment  is 
Intended  as  a  first  step  In  the  eventual  con- 
struction of  a  "hard"  ABM  defense  againsrt 
Soviet  attack.  If  that  should  ever  become 
feasible.  Senator  Richard  Russell  made  this 
point  In  October  with  the  argument  that 
"...  if  we  ever  Intend  to  prociire  an  anti- 
missile system,  we  should  start  at  least  to 
produce  a  prototype  so  that  we  can  discover 
the  weaknesses  that  always  develop,  however 
exhaustively  we  may  have  researched  the 
system  before  we  deployed  It." 

One  wonders  whether  this  recognition  of 
possible  defects  may  not  extend  also  to  the 
safety  mechanisms.  Are  we  to  risk  our  major 
cities  In  an  effort  to  discover  the  weakness 
of  the  system?  In  this  connection  It  seems 
remarkable  that  Washington,  D.C.,  is  not  on 
the  Pentagon's  list  of  prospective  Sentinel 
sites.  S\irely  no  area  Is  more  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. Yet  the  nearest  proposed  site  is 
some  200  miles  away. 

In  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  defense  against  a  major  nu- 
clear ICBM  attack  It  would  seem  to  be  highly 
questionable  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  In 
the  construction  of  a  "prototype"  that  might 
endanger  our  major  cities.  No  argument  has 
been  put  forward  that  would  seem  to  justify 
the  present  headlong  rush  to  plan  nuclear 
rockets  in  our  cities. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  SPRXNOE^l.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  many  remarks  commenting  on  the 
success  of  the  President's  European 
journey. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  my 
colleagues  who  have  applauded  this  ex- 
traordinary visit. 

I  did  not  lightly  choose  the  word  "ex- 
traordinary." I  believe  the  trip  has  re- 
sulted in  some  substantial  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  President  met  with  Allied  leaders, 
some  old  friends,  some  new,  with  whom 
he  will  be  working  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  In  this  sense  he  has  estab- 
lished a  personal  relationship  which  in 
many  ways  did  not  exist  before. 

As  a  new  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  engaged  in  a  wide-ranging 
review  of  United  States-European  policy. 
Such  a  review  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out actively  seeking  the  experience  and 
Judgment  of  our  European  partners.  He 
received  their  views  and  this  was  very 
much  to  our  benefit. 

Beyond  that  it  was  important  to  ac- 
knowledge, given  a  new  administration. 
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to  Americans  and  Europeans  alike  that 
we  are  firmly  committed  to  the  Atlantic 
alliance  and  fully  recognize  the  interde- 
pendence which  exists  between  our  two 
Atlantic  continents.  That  the  President's 
trip  certainly  did. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  trip  has  served 
the  cause  of  peace.  The  search  for  peace 
In  a  divided  world  is  a  tremendous  job. 
We  must  constantly  work  at  It.  But  the 
job  cannot  be  done  by  ua  alone.  We 
need  help — especially  from  our  friends. 
Prom  the  reaction  of  our  European  allies 
to  the  President's  trip,  the  chances  are 
now  better  that  we  can  count  on  their 
active  assistance. 

These,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  are  Important  achievements.  I 
wanted  them  to  show  on  the  record.  And 
I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
those  of  many  Americans  who,  as  they 
watched  their  television,  felt  pride  at  the 
dignified,  forceful,  and  persuasive  man- 
ner In  which  our  President  conducted 
himself  in  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  reporting  on  his  journey  to  the 
American  people  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion, the  President  kept  his  promise  to 
keep  the  country  Informed  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy.  The  Washington  Dally 
News,  in  Its  editorial  of  March  5,  rightly 
called  his  press  conference  a  "spectacu- 
lar." That  It  was  in  terms  of  an  honest, 
forthright,  and  intelligent  presentation 
to  the  Nation  as  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  and  our  approach  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  them.  I  Include  that  editorial 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Thz  President's  TV  Spectacitlah 
In  the  past  the  White  House  on  occasion 
has  pre-empted  prime  television  time  only  to 
come  up  vrtth  no  improvement  over  the  regu- 
latory scheduled  programs.  But  last  night's 
hour-long  live  news  conference  by  President 
Nixon  was  a  speotacular  In  a  class  by  Itself. 

He  started  off  by  saying  he  thought  he'd 
created  some  new  trust  between  himself  and 
European  leaders  as  a  result  of  last  week's 
trip.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  he  had  created 
a  good  deal  of  trust  between  himself  and  the 
American  public. 

He  spoke  with  enormous  candor  and  de- 
tachment, m  the  rational,  unemotional  man- 
ner of  a  tremendously  well  informed  profes- 
sor of  International  affairs. 

And  he  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  man 
eager  to  be  conciliatory,  whether  with  the 
Russians,  our  great  rivals  In  the  postwar  era, 
with  Gen.  de  G.^ulle.  who  has  given  us  a  hard 
time  inside  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  or  with 
Peru,  which  has  seized  an  American-owned 
oil  field  and  a  fishing  boat. 

No  matter  hc»w  well  briefed  and  prepared 
the  President  was.  It  was  a  risky  business 
going  on  live  to  answer  questions — when  a 
provocative  phrase  or  an  off-the-cuff  Impres- 
sion could  have  blown  a  high-level  confidence 
or  angered  some  friendly  or  hostile  chief  of 
state.  Tet  he  made  It  without  a  visible  mis- 
take. 

We  got  the  impression  of  a  President  try- 
ing hard  to  understand  the  Interests  and  out- 
looks of  foreign  governments  In  order  to  heal 
up  differences.  Mr.  Nixon  laid  out  the  "am- 
bivalence" of  soviet  Interests  In  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East,  for  example.  Instead  of 
blasting  the  Russians  as  warmongers.  He 
tried  to  puzzle  out  Viet  Cong  motives  for 
their  current  offensive.  Still,  he  said  he  vrtll 
hold  out  for  solid  steps  and  firm  guarantees 
when  It  comes  to  making  peace  In  Vietnam 
or  the  Middle  East  or  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Russians.  The  Nixon  open  hand  of  con- 
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clllatlon  promises  to  have  a  firm  grip,  not  a 
limp  wrist. 

Anybody  hoping  for  literary  eloquence  had 
to  be  disappointed.  Nothing  stirring,  nothing 
hammy.  Just  lawyer's  prose,  and  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  Keep  it  up,  Mr.  President. 
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als.  They  may  take  justifiable  pride  In 
having  demonstrated  the  quality  of  these 
hometown  newspapers  and  in  having 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  this 
bastion  of  independent  thought  and 
expression. 


SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIF..  MORNTNQ 
NEWS  WINS  AWARDS 


BELL   AND   HISTORY   DAY  IN 
FREDERICK 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  been  an  ardent  reader 
for  many  years  of  the  Morning  News 
published  in  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  call  at- 
tenton  today  to  a  recent  event  whereby 
this  newspaper  received  some  well-de- 
served recognition.  At  the  annual  Cali- 
fornia Newspaper  Publishers  Better 
Newspaper  Contest,  the  Morning  News 
not  only  took  a  merit  award  in  the  field 
of  general  excellence  for  newspapers  with 
up  to  15,000  circulation,  but  also  took  a 
second-place  award  among  all  California 
newspapers,  Including  the  largest  of 
them,  for  best  editorial  or  series  of 
editorials. 

The  editorials  for  which  the  Morning 
News  won  the  merit  award  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  narcotics  use  and  narcotics 
peddling — an  Increasingly  serious  prob- 
lem In  this  country  today  and  one  of 
great  concern  to  the  parents  of  our  young 
people.  These  articles  reflect  the  policy 
of  responsible  journalism  practiced  by 
what  may  be  called  a  hometown  news- 
paper, primarily  concerned  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
community  it  serves. 

The  community  newspaper  has  long 
been  a  tradition  in  the  United  States  and 
it  continues  to  be  a  bulwark  of  independ- 
ent thought.  Unfortunately,  more  and 
more  frequently  today  we  see  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  smaller  daily  newspapers 
as  they  strive  to  compete  with  those  of 
much  larger  circulation.  Oftentimes,  a 
community  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
contending  viewpoints  by  being  in  a  one- 
newspaper  area. 

This  newspaper  is  published  by  Mr. 
Abe  Kofman  who  also  publishes  two 
other  newspapers;  namely,  the  Times- 
Star  in  Alameda.  Calif.,  and  the  News 
Register  in  Fremont,  Calif.  Each  of  these 
papers  measures  up  to  the  high  jour- 
nalistic standard  to  which  I  pay  tribute 
today. 

Mr.  Kofman  has  made  It  a  policy  to 
give  generous  amounts  of  space  in  his 
papers  to  publicizing  worthwhile  local 
community  endeavors.  As  an  example, 
his  three  newspapers  recently  received  a 
service  award  from  the  National  Foimda- 
tion  of  the  March  of  Dimes  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  contribution  to  that  orga- 
nization's efforts. 

My  congratulatons  go  to  Mr.  Kofman 
and  his  staff,  and  to  City  Editor  Bob 
Kreiner  and  Journalists  Mary  McAllister 
and  Bill  Hurschman  of  the  San  Leandro 
Morning  News  who  collaborated  in  writ- 
ing the  awarji-wlnnlng  series  of  edltori- 
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or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 
Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Frederick.  Md..  a  city  just  45  miles  from 
this  Capitol  BuUding,  is  planning  this 
year  to  sponsor  the  second  annual  "Bell 
and  History  Day"  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, April  26  and  27.  Those  of  you  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  Frederick  realize 
that  it  is  truly  one  of  the  Nations  most 
historic  cities.  Some  of  our  most  famous 
forefathers  were  bom  and  lived  in 
Frederick  and  a  number  of  significant 
events  have  taken  place  there  in  years 
past. 

Since  Frederick  is  so  close  to  our 
Nation's  Capitol  and  since  the  drive  there 
is  such  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  one.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  and  residents 
of  this  area  to  spend  one  of  the  two  dates 
mentioned  above  in  Frederick  for  this 
occasion.  I  think  you  will  certainly  enjoy 

it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  some  additional 
information  on  the  events  to  take  place 
on  Bell  and  History  Day  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Myron  Randall  of 
Frederick,  one  of  a  number  of  gracious 
Frederick  ladies  who  are  involved  in  the 
planning  for  this  event: 

Historic  Frederick,  Maryland  will  open  its 
treasures  from  the  past  on  April  26  .md  27 
In  a  showcase  of  history  for  the  people  of 
Maryland,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  rnd  sur- 
rounding areas.  The  city  of  "The  Clustered 
Spires"  will  hold  Its  second  annual  CZi  and 
History  Day  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
historical  landmarks  and  monuments  which 
have  added  so  much  to  our  country's  heritage. 
At  least  ten  of  Frederick's  landmarks  will 
be  Included  on  bus  and  walking  tours.  Be- 
ginning at  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel  In 
downtown  Frederick,  those  attending  will 
have  a  chance  to  visit  the  home  of  Barbara 
Frltchle  who  was  made  famous  In  Whlttler's 
poem,  the  home  of  Roger  Brooks  Taney,  the 
grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key.  Rose  Hill  Tvlanor, 
the  Hessian  Bai^acks.  Court  House  Park  and 
vicinity,  the  Historical  Society  Home  and 
Museum,  Stelner  House,  Visitation  Convent 
gardens,  and  the  museum  of  the  states  oldest 
volunteer  Fire  Company,  Independent  Hose 
Company  No.  1. 

Marking  each  day  wUl  be  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  from  the  spires  of  downtown 
churches  which  form  the  "Cluster".  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  Is  working  on  other  spe- 
cial events  for  the  two  day  celebration,  which 
will  be  held  each  afternoon  from  1  to  4.  Resi- 
dents In  costume  wUl  act  as  hostesses  and 
guides  during  the  tours.  Tickets  will  be  avail- 
able at  a  nominal  fee  on  the  days  of  the 
festivities. 

The  conunlttee  planning  the  events  Is  com- 
prised of  local  business  men  and  citizens 
interested  In  promoting  Frederick's  historical 
past.  General  chairman  Is  Mrs.  Charles  Ban- 
ner, and  she  Is  being  assisted  by  Mr.  Richard 
R.  Kline. 
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H.R.  5837:  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAL- 
ITY ACT 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1965  abolished  the  old  national 
origins  system  of  immiatratlon  and  re- 
placed it  with  a  more  equitable  system. 
However,  one  result  of  the  new  law  was 
to  discriminate,  unintentionally,  against 
Ireland  and  certain  other  northern  Euro- 
pean countries.  As  a  result  Irish  immi- 
faatlon  has  been  seriously  curtailed  in 
recent  years. 

In  order  to  change  this  trend.  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  5837  on  February  3  of  this 
year  which  would  correct  the  present 
deficiencies  in  the  immigration  law 
which  now  unfairly  restrict  Irish  immi- 
gration. The  Irish  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  country 
has  been  considerable,  and  I  believe  my 
bill  will  help  give  proper  recognition  to 
this  contribution  by  removing  barriers  to 
future  Irish  immigration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill: 

H.R.  5837 
A  bill   to  amend  the  immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  m.ike  additional  Immigrant 
visas  available  for  Immigrants  from  certain 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201  of  the  Immigration  .^nd  Nationality  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1151)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  numerical  limi- 
tations in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
In  section  202(a) ,  if  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1968,  the  total  number  of  Im- 
migrant visas  made  available  to  immigrants 
from  any  foreign  state  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
tnrough  (6)  and  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  was  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
average  annual  number  of  such  visas  made 
available  to  immigrants  from  such  foreign 
state  under  this  Act  during  the  ten-flscal- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1955.  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  immigrants  from 
such  foreign  state  an  additional  number  of 
visas  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
visas  made  available  to  them  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  and  three-fourths  &f  such 
average  number,  e.xcept  that  the  number  of 
such  additional  visas  made  available  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  immigrants  from  such  for- 
eign state  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand. 
The  .additional  visas  authorized  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  immigrants  from  .«uch 
foreign  state  shall  be  made  available  .is 
f  oUows : 

"(1)  Forty  per  centum  of  the  additional 
visas  shall  be  made  available  to  Immigrants 
entitled  to  a  preference  status  under  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  of  section 
203(a),  except  that  no  more  than  8  per 
centum  of  the  additional  vi.<!as  may  be  made 
available  to  immigrants  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence status  under  any  one  of  such  para- 
graphs. 

"(2)  Thirty  per  centum  of  the  additional 
visas  plus  any  visas  not  issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  available  to  imml- 
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grants  entitled  to  a  preference  under  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  203(a). 

"(3)  Thirty  per  centum  of  the  additional 
visas  plus  any  visas  not  issued  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  made  available  to 
Immigrants  who  are  not  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence under  section  203(a). 
In  the  case  of  Immigrants  entitled  to  a 
preference  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3), 
(4).  (5),  or  (6)  of  section  203(a),  the  addi- 
tional visas  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  issued  In  the  order  in  which  a  peti- 
tion In  behalf  of  each  such  immigrant  Is 
filed  with  the  .attorney  General  as  provided 
In  section  204.  In  the  case  of  Immigrants  not 
entitled  to  a  preference  under  section  203(a) , 
such  visas  shall  be  Issued  In  the  chronological 
order  in  which  such  immigrants  qualify.  The 
provisions  of  sectton  212(a)  (14)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  determination  of  an  Immi- 
grant's eligibility  to  receive  any  visa  author- 
ized  to   be   issued   under   this  subsection." 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  FOR 
18-YEAR-OLDS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  reintroduce  today  my  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  those 
18  years  of  age  and  older.  I  hope  this  very 
important  proposal  will  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  by  this  boay. 

The  young  people  of  America  have 
vigor,  imagination,  and  intelligence. 
High  school  graduates  of  today  are  often 
better  trained  than  college  graduates  of 
a  generation  or  two  ago.  The  recent 
technological  advances  in  travel  and 
mass  communications  expose  our  young 
•leople  earlier  and  more  often  to  tlie  im- 
portant issues  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  18  Is  a 
particularly  good  age  at  which  to  begin 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Most  18- 
year-olds  have  just  completed  courses 
in  civics.  They  have  been  exposed  to  an 
organized  study  of  our  Government. 
They  know  how  it  works  and  in  many 
cases  have  ideas  on  how  it  could  work 
better.  Granting  them  the  right  to  vote 
at  this  point  in  their  lives  gives  them  a 
chance  to  direct  their  youthful  energy 
to  constructive  ends  and  may  help  estab- 
lish a  lifetime  pattern  which  will  help 
:aise  the  depressingly  low  percentage  of 
voter  turnout  in  election  after  election. 

We  hear  much  today  about  "partici- 
patory politics."  Our  political  parties 
have  pledged  themselves  to  making  their 
proceedings  more  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  We  in  Congress  are  work- 
ing to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Again,  our  goal  Is  to  insure  that 
the  will  of  the  people  will  govern. 

If  full  participation  In  our  political 
process  is  to  be  more  than  a  high  sound- 
ing ideal.  I  believe  we  must  extend  the 
franchise  to  these  t>etween  the  ages  of 
18  and  21.  The.=;e  10  million  Americans 
have  the  ability  and  the  experience  to 
make  sound  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  reason  and 


good  sense  require  that  they  be  given  the 
most  precious  political  right  in  a  de- 
mocracy— full  and  unencumbered  access 
to  the  ballot  box. 


THE  ABM— A  HUMOROUS  COMMEN- 
TARY THAT  AIN'T  FUNNY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sentinel  antl-ballistic-mlsslle 
system  is  growing.  This  last  week  myself 
and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  joined  In 
a  2V2-hour  exposition  of  the  ABM  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Grave  doubts  have 
been  raised  about  the  antimissile  pro- 
gram— doubts  about  both  its  cost  and 
effectiveness.  The  proponents  of  the  Sen- 
tinel have  done  nothing  to  relieve  these 
doubts,  and,  in  fact,  the  conflicting  state- 
ments by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Secretary  Laird  have  reinforced  my  long 
held  belief  that  the  Sentinel  ABM  pro- 
gram is  a  total  waste  of  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion in  sorely  needed  fimds. 

This  wasteful  boondoggle  is  serious 
business,  but  as  in  many  serious  matters, 
a  himiorous  commentary  may  often 
strike  very  close  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
problem. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
recent  commentary  by  Arthur  Hoppe,  the 
noted  San  Francisco  columnist: 

Save  the  World  and  S30  Billion 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Good  news!  It  loolcs  as  though  we're  going 
to  buUd  that  .Antl-Chlnese-Balllstic  Misslie 
System  after  all. 

As  you  know.  It's  going  to  be  only  a  cheap, 
shoddy,  S5  billion  or  $10  billion  system  suit- 
able only  for  shooting  down  cheap,  shoddy 
Chinese  ballistic  missiles. 

Needless  to  say,  Antl-Chlnese-Balllstic- 
Mlsslle  fans  everywhere  are  elated. 

For  one  thing,  this  means  a  tremendous 
saving  to  the  taxpayers.  You  see,  to  build  a 
system  designed  to  shoot  down  expensive, 
sophisticated  Russian  ballistic  missiles  would 
cost  up  to  $100  billion.  And  many  experts 
say  it  wouldn't  worlE  anyway. 

Of  course,  they  also  say  an  Antl-Chinese- 
Balllstlc-Mlssile  System  won't  work  cither. 
But  it's  a  clear  saving  of  more  than  $90  bil- 
lion for  a  system  that  won't  work.  And  you 
can't  sneeze  at  that. 

True,  some  penny-pinchers  may  grumble: 
"Why  spend  $10  billion  for  a  system  that 
won' I  work?  " 

The  answer  was  provided  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird:  An  unworkable  Antl-Chlnese- 
BalllsUc-Missile  System  will  give  us  a  terrific 
bargaining  point  with  the  Russians  at  the 
upcoming  r.uclear  nrms  talks. 

•Hi,  there.  Mr.  Kosygin.  Boy.  waifll  you  see 
the  terrific  deal  we've  worked  out  for  you." 

"I  can  hardly  wait,  Mr.  Nixon." 

"Well,  to  show  our  good' faith,  we  stand 
ready  to  abandon  our  new  *10  bliUon  Antl- 
Chinese-BaUlstic-Mlsslle  System.  How  about 
thaf" 

"Big  deal  " 

"In  return,  all  we  ask  Is  that,  to  show  your 
good  faith,  you  tear  down  that  new  .\nti- 
American-Balllstic-Mlsille  System  you've  al- 
most got  completed." 

"You  mean  you  want  to  make  It  safe  far 
your  missiles  to  attack  us?" 

"After  all,  we're  making  it  safe  for  Chi- 
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nese  missiles  to  attack  us.  How's  that  for  a 
terrific  bargaining  point?" 

•  Oh,  swell.  All  we  need  is  for  those  Maoists 
to  wipe  you  out  first.  Hoo-boy!  What  a  black 
eye  for  us  in  international  Communist 
circles." 

•'Well,  don't  forget,  we  Americans  nave 
carefully  avoided  building  a  $100  billion 
Anti-Russian-BaUlstlc-Mlssile  System.  In- 
deed, you  have  my  personal  assurance  that 
your  missiles  will  always  be  safe  in  making 
an  attack  on  us." 

•Thank  you.  Look.  I'll  speak  frankly.  The 
system  we've  got  Is  only  a  cheap,  shoddy,  10- 
bUlion-ruble  system  suitable  only  for  shoot-. 
Ing  down  cheap,  shoddy  Chinese  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Your  own  generals  have  repeatedly  said 
It  -won't  stop  your  expensive,  sophisticated 
American  missiles." 

•Great!  Then  It'll  be  an  even  swap.  You 
junk  your  Anti-Chinese-Balllstic-MissUe  Sys- 
tem and  we'll  Junk  ours.  We  can  then  look 
forward  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  mutual 
trust  in  which  Chinese  missiles  will  be  safe 
in  making  :.n  attack  on  either  of  us." 

You  can't  help  feeling  that  at  this  point 
the  negotiations  may  well  break  down. 

Let's  just  hope  this  doesn't  lead  to  World 
War  in  before  we  get  our  cheap,  shoddy,  $10 
billion,  unworkable  Antl-Chinese-Balllstic- 
Missile  System  inetalled  so  that  it  won't  work. 
You'd  hate  to  lose  that  saving  of  $90  billion. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ROBERT  MORRIS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1969 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  Geqrge  Washing- 
ton always  brings  to  mind  other  heroes 
of  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Among  these  Robert  Morris,  of  Permsyl- 
vanla.  played  a  key  role  as  the  financier 
of  the  new  eovernment  for  the  forma- 
tion of  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  fundamental  act  of 
imlon  that  for  the  first  time  used  the 
term,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Robert  Morris  was  one  of  the  56  sign- 
ers of  this  Declaration  as  he  also  was 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Washington  and 
of  other  founders  of  our  Government 
and  rendered  services  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

An  Intensely  interesting  article  by 
Hugh  P.  Williamson,  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  on 
Robert  Morris"  dealing  especially  with 
the  tragedy  that  finally  overtook  him 
was  published  in  the  March  1969  issue 
of  the  magazine  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  This  fine  organi- 
zation, through  its  magazine  and  work  in 
the  field  of  national  defense,  form  a  po- 
tent force  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
great  heritage  that  made  our  country 
powerful. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 
[From  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
magnzme.  March  19691 

THE    TRifSEDT    OF   ROBERT    MORRIS 

(By  fiugh  p.  Williamson) 
Robert  Morris  was  one  of  the  authentic 
heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  Without 
his  unceasing  and  skilled  labors  as  financier 
for  the  young  Republic,  the  new  government 
would  certainly  have  collapsed  long  before 
victory  was  achieved.  His  Importance  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  George  Washington,  a 


fact  which  was  generally  recognized  and 
which  was  recognized  by  Washinston  himself. 
But  it  was  this  man  who  spent  three  years, 
six  months,  and  ten  days  in  debtor's  prison, 
with  apparently  no  effort  whatever  on  the 
part  of  his  former  associates,  or  of  any  other 
person  or  groups  of  persons,  otficlal  or  un- 
official, to  free  him.  There  is  probably  no 
Instance  of  such  base  insratitude  in  the 
annals  of  any  country  at  anytime. 

The  storvof  this  patriotic,  heroic,  ligh- 
mlnded  man  should  be  remembered  so  that 
It  win  not  have  ii  parallel  in  our  own  or  in 
future  times. 

Robert  Morris  was  born  January  20.  1735, 
m  Liverpool,  England.  His  mother  died  soon 
thereafter,  his  father  removed  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  In  the  American  colonies,  and 
the  child  was  raised  by  his  maternal  grand- 
mother. He  came  to  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1747.  and  In  1750.  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  apprenticed  as  a  clerk  to  Charles 
Willing,  Merchant.  His  father  died  soon  after- 
ward, bequeathins  to  his  son  about  $7,000.00. 
The  bov  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  far 
from  kindred,  family,  and  friends,  but  his 
was  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  the  times  v.ere 
opportune. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  follow  in  much 
detail  the  phenomenally  rapid  rise  in  busi- 
ness of  the  energetic,  keen-minded,  ambitious 
Robert  Morris.  Hls^  story  hf.s  had  many  du- 
plications m  this  country.  Through  meticu- 
lous attention  to  detail,  through  hard  work 
which  knew  no  limitation  of  hours,  through 
a  keen  understanding  of  the  business  process. 
and  through  absolute  Integrity.  Morris  very 
quickly  became  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
Willing  firm. 

Morris  began  his  business  career  with  a 
completely  successful  and  highly  profitable 
maneuver,  done  in  the  absence  of  Thomas 
Willing,  which  consisted  In  "cornering," 
for  his  employer,  the  wheat  market  In  Phila- 
delphia, at  a  time  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  I  This  first  spectacular  business  success 
was  a  prelude  to  many  which  were  to  follow. 
In  1757  he  was  made  a  full  partner  in  the 
Willing  firm.  And  very  soon  manasement  of 
It  was  vested  almost  solely  In  him  when 
Wining  became  mayor  of  PHUadelphia.  Under 
the  management  of  Morris  it  became  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  export  and  import 
business  In  the  colonies. 

On  March  2.  1769,  Morris  was  married  to 
Mary  White,  daughter  of  Thomas  White, 
wealthy  lawyer  and  Philadelphia  aristocrat. 
They  became  the  parents  of  four  children, 
three  boys  and  one  girl,  and  had  a  most  har- 
monious and  happy  life  together.  Thus,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  Morris  was  highly 
affluent  and  a  great  force  In  the  business 
life  of  the  colonies.  He  lived  In  a  mansion 
on  a  beautiful  estate  with  a  growing  family 
and  a  charming  wife*  The  powerful,  influen- 
tial men  of  the  city  and  beyond  were  his 
friends  and  associates.  He  was  forty-one  years 
of  age.  In  the  prime  of  life,  In  the  fuU  tide  of 
his  power.  All  of  this  had  been  accomplished 
In  twentv-slx  years.  The  orphan  bov  from 
Liverpool  had  done  exceedingly  well! 

I  have  said  that  Morris  was  the  prototype 
of  many  highly  successful  buslnes.«men 
which  tills  country  was  to  produce.  This 
statement  Is  not  literally  true,  because  the 
vast  majority  of  these  men  gave  an  absolute 
and  single-minded  attention  to  business 
which  excluded  all  other  matters  and  things 
from  their  lives.  This  was  very  far  from  being 
true  of  Morris,  who  had  two  contemporaneous 
careers,  one  In  business  and  another  in  pub- 
lic   altalrs. 

In  1765.  Morris  was  Chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  Philadelphia  merchants  formed 
to  resist  enforcement  of  the  Stamp  Act;  he 
was  an  active  member  of  St.  George's  Society 
for  Assistance  to  Englishmen  in  Distress;  he 
became  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
Safety,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
chairman.  As  a  result  of  his  successful  eflorts 
for  defense.  Morris  was  elected  to  Congress 


on  November  3.  1775.  one  of  seven  members 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  following  December 
he  was  chosen  one  of  a  committee  to  estab- 
lish a  Continental  Navy,  a  truly  mammoth 
assignment!  Early  In  1776,  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  a  Secret  Committee  to  Import 
arms  and  gun  powder  for  the  Army.  On  Au- 
gust 2.  Morris  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, although  reluctantly.  Early  In 
December,  warned  that  British  troops  were 
udv-anclng  on  Philadelphia,  Congress  fled  to 
Baltimore,  appointing  Morris,  George  Clymer 
of    Pennsylvania,    and    George    Walton    of 
Georgia,  to  assume  charge  of  c^overnment  af- 
fairs In  Philadelphia.  With  the  disappearance 
of  his  two  colleagues.  Morris  was  left  In  sole 
control.  He  now  began  to  act.  In  reality,  .ts 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  colonies, 
although   without   this   title.   A  short  time 
thereafter  l".e  was  appolntwl  Superintendent 
of  Finance,  which.  In  .^imple   terms,  meant 
that   he   was   the   financier   cf   the   Revolu- 
tion, a  crushing  and  apparently  Impo.sslble 
t.osk.  Peter  Whiteside,  a  business  .associate, 
described  the  difficulties:    "The   finances  of 
the  country  are  In  perfect  chaos  "  He  enu- 
merated other  evils:  "Prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple,  some    In   favor   of   paper   money,   some 
against  It,  the  violence  of  party  feeling,  the 
ertect  of  envy  and  malice  to  combat,  etc." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  In- 
numerable details  Involved  in  financing  the 
Revolution;  In  keeping  his  own  business  op- 
erating; in  meeting  domestic  problems;  in 
warding  off  the  attacks  of  his  personal 
enemies;  and  In  the  thousand  problems  In- 
cident to  his  position.  Of  the  way  in  which 
he  met  these  problems,  the  historian  Carol 
Botta,  m  his  History  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America. 
writes : 

If  the  charge  imposed  on  Morris  was 
ponderous,  the  talent  and  firmness  with 
which  he  sustained  It,  were  not  less  astonish- 
ing. He  was  not  slow  in  substituting  regu- 
larity for  disorder  and  good  faith  In  the  room 
of  fraud.  ...  To  him  It  was  principally  owing 
that  the  armies  of  America  did  not  disband 
and  that  the  Congress  Instead  of  yielding  to 
an  Inevitable  necessity,  recovered  the  means 
not  only  of  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
but  even  of  resuming  the  offensive  with  vigor 
and  success.  Certainly  the  Americans  owed 
and  still  owe  as  much  acknowledgment  to 
the  financial  operations  of  Robert  Morris  as 
to  the  negotiations  of  Benjamin  Franklin  or 
even  to  the  arms  of  Washington. 

In  September  1781,  Morris  was  appointed 
Agent  of  Marine  to  supersede  the  countless 
boards,  committees,  and  agents  previously 
charged  with  Marine  affairs.  Of  this  be  WTOte: 
I  shall  undertake  the  task,  however  con- 
trary to  my  inclinations  and  inconsistent 
with  the  many  duties  which  press  heavily 
upon  me. 

As  a  result  of  the  unremitting  labors  of 
Morris,  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  in- 
corporated December  31,  1781.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
mint,  and  the  financial  structure  of  the  new 
nation  began  to  take  definite  form  with  bene- 
fits to  the  nation  which  were  .almost  Im- 
mediately felt. 

On  December  13.  the  nation  celebrated  the 
great  victory  at  Yorktown  which  had  oc- 
curred on  October  23,  1781.  and  which, 
practically  speaking,  ended  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  although  formal  peace  did  not  come 
until  Seotember  3.  1783. 

The  ending  of  the  war  did  not  bring  a 
surcease  of  problems  to  Morris.  By  1782  the 
national  debt  was  twenty-seven  million  dol- 
lars a  staggering  sum  for  those  times.  Morris 
made  loans  In  Paris  and  Amsterdam.  He  re- 
ceived a  gift  ot  six  million  Uvres  from  King 
Louis  of  France.  The  financial  problems  were 
either  met  or  pushed  ahead.  On  January  24, 
1783  Morris  tendered  his  resignation  to  Con- 
gress He  had  carried  the  nation  to  rtctory 
and  had  met  t-he  most  pressing  and  Immedi- 
ate post-war  financial   problems.  Into  this 
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herculean  effort  he  had  put  at  least  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  of  hla  own  money, 
none  of  which  wna  ever  returned  to  him.  His 
health  waa  falling  under  the  heavy  burdens 
which  he  bore  and  had  borne  for  many  years, 
he  could  no  longer  have  any  confidence  In 
Congress,  or  work  with  It.  He  could  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  continue. 

His  resignation  met  with  as  much  criticism 
and  calummy  as  had  his  administration  of 
the  position!  Even  Washington  mildly  re- 
proached him  for  leaving  his  work  unfinished. 
Only  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  nil  his  associ- 
ates, appeared  to  understand  the  reasons  lor 
Morris'  resignation. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
bright  phases  of  the  Revolution  was  the 
warm  friendship  between  Washington  and 
Morris,  both  of  whose  efforts  were  vital  to 
success.  Through  all  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  which  they  endured  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  acrimony  or  lack  of  sympathy  be- 
tween these  two.  There  was  Indeed  the  most 
close  cooperation,  and  there  Is  evidence  that 
on  at  least  one  occasion  Washington  changed 
his  military  strategy  at  the  suggestion  of 
Morris  When  in  Philadelphia,  the  Washing- 
ton's always  stayed  In  the  Morris  home,  and 
members  of  the  Morris  family  were  guests  at 
Mt.  Verpon  when  they  traveled  in  that 
vicinity,. 

Following  his  retirement  from  public  office, 
a  retirement  which  was  to  be  very  temporary. 
Morris,  with  unabated  vigor  gave  attention 
to  his  long  neglected  personal  affairs.  He 
began  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  the  firm  of  Willing  and 
Morris,  sending  ships  to  China  In  1784,  and 
reaching  out  fcr  trade  In  other  directions. 

The  Morris  home  was  large  and  splendid, 
filled  with  beautiful  furnishings  and  stalled 
by   well-trained  servants.   It  was   the  place 
where  distinguished  persons  from  abroad  as 
well  as  people  of  importance  in  the  colonies, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia,  were  entertained. 
There  are  in  existence  many  descriptions  of 
the  place,  and  of  the  life  which  went  on  in  it. 
Had  Morris  continued  on  this  course  all 
would  doubtless  have  been  well,  but  he  did 
not.  This  period  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
first  great  c-pidemlc  of  land  fever  sweeping 
the  United  -States,  .ind  Morris  became  deeply 
Infected  by  it.  The  one  weakness  in  his  finan- 
cial acumen  was  perhaps  a  too  great  opti- 
mism. Having  a  profound  belief  In  the  com- 
ing greatness  and  growth  of  the  United  States 
he  reasoned  that  if  he  bought  cheap  land  he 
could  later  sell  It  at  a  much  higher  price  as 
populaUon  Increased.  Accordingly  he  now  be- 
gan to  travel  extensively,  buying  large  tracks 
of  land  in  Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  Georgia, 
western  New  York,  and  hundreds  of  lots  in 
Washington.  D.C.  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
The  total  amount  of  these  purchases  ran  into 
millions  of  acres.  Had  .Morris  oeen  able  to 
wait  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  these  would 
have  doubtless  paid  large  profits,  but  he  had 
overbought  and  was  forced  to  sell  as  well  a»^ 
to  buy.  Under  these  circumstances,  some  few 
of  these  Investments  proved  to  be  profitable 
but  a  majority  of  them  did  not.  He  was  fur- 
ther crippled  ftnancially  by  the  poor  selection 
of  a  partner,  who  proved  to  be  a  man  of  no 
business  Judgment  and  no  moral  integrity. 
The    gloom    of   inevitable    financial    failure 
deepened  and  thickened. 

Meanwhile  he  had  renewed  his  political 
activities  in  the  state  and  nation.  In  1786,  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of  six  men  to  represent 
Pennsylvania  at  a  national  constitutional 
convention.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of 
this  number.  A  constitution  was  later  adopted 
and  Robert  Morris  was  one  of  the  signers. 
He  made  the  nominating  speech  for  George 
Washington  for  President  of  the  new  nation. 
On  the  way  to  his  inauguration  In  New  York 
Washington  stayed  for  a  night  In  the  MorrU 
home,  and  waa  accompanied  by  him  to  New 
York.  Soon  after  Morris  was  elected  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  His  six 
years  In  the  Senate  were  as  constructive  and 
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dlstli)gulshed  as  had  been  all  of  his  previous 
public  services  At  the  end  of  this  period  he 
determined  to  retire,  a  determination  which 
appears  to  have  been  largely  due  to  Increas- 
ing financial  embarrassment  Early  in  May 
1790,  he  writes  his  wife: 

"The  bitterest  moments  of  my  present  life 
are  those  in  which  I  contemplate  you  as  the 
partner  of  misfortunes  of  which  1  am  not 
only  the  victim,  but  in  some  degree  perhaps 
culpable  in  not  having  guarded  better 
again.st  them." 

And  now,  with  demonic  fury,  evils  be- 
gan to  descend  upon  Robert  Morris.  Banks 
m  which  he  had  funds  in  large  amounts 
failed:  partners  in  his  real  estate  ventures 
deserted  lilm;  creditors  pressed  for  payment; 
holdings  were  foreclosed  and  sold,  including 
his  splendid  house  on  Chestnut  Street  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  now  a  virtual  pris- 
t)ner  at  iiii  country  home.  Debtor's  prison 
loomed  before  htm.  The  amount  of  his  debts 
toUlled  52.948.71111!  On  the  evening  of 
February  14.  he  catalogued  hU  few  remain- 
ing possession.* :  Bedding  and  clothing,  two 
bales  ot  nankeen,  a  quarter  cask  of  wine, 
some  bottled  wine,  a  part  of  a  barrel  of  flour, 
coifee.  a  aniull  .(mount  of  sugar,  a  parcel  cf 
old  books  .ind  newspapers,  materials  for  a 
steam  enslne  i  an  invention  in  which  he  had 
been  interested ) ,  a  microscope,  an  old  chariot 
m  Richmond,  a  share  in  the  Library  Com- 
pany, a  share  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  and  his  father's  old.  worn-out  gold 
watch,  from  which  he  did  not  wish  to  part 
if   he   could  avoid   it. 

The  following  day.  by  due  process  of  law. 
he  was  committed  to  the  Prune  Street  Debt- 
or's Prison  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  to 
remain  for  three  years,  six  months,  and  ten 
days  (1798-180U. 

This  prison  was  not  the  typical  squalid, 
filthy,  depressing  Jail  tv-pical  of  the  times, 
but  was  pleasing  in  appearance,  clean  and 
comfortable.  Ke  was  not  humiliated  by  the 
treatment  which  he  received  nor  by  his  sur- 
roundings. His  wife  and  daughter  were  al- 
most daily  Visitors  and  often  'orought  his 
meals,  which  they  ate  with  him.  And  he  had 
distinguished  visitors:  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Oouverneur  Morris,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
great  Washington  himself.  There  were  others, 
.iniong  them  Samuel  Breck.  who  wrote: 

•  I  visited  that  great  man  in  the  Prune 
Street  debtors'  npartment.  and  saw  him  In  his 
ugly  whitewashed  vault.  In  Rome  or  Greece 
a  thousand  statues  would  have  honored  his 
mighty  .services.  In  America,  republican 
America,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in 
Congress  or  elsewhere  In  aid  of  him  or  his 
famllv." 

Morris  was  allowed  a  great  deal  of  free- 
dom, he  indulged  in  light  exercise,  was  cheer- 
ful and  optimistic,  but  certainly  there  was 
always  the  cousclousnesd  that  he  was  in  Jail, 
that  he  was  a  prisoner,  that  he  was  re- 
strained, all  of  which  must  have  been  highly 
irritating  to  a  person  of  sensitivity. 

Even  while  Morris  was  in  prison  Thomas 
Jetlerson  considered  him  for  his  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  'If."  as  he  said.  "He  could  get 
from  conhnenient,     which  he  could  not. 

During  this  time  no  action  was  initiated 
by  any  persons,  official  or  unofficial,  to  free 
Morris  from  Imprisonment.  Certainly  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could  have 
done  this  very  easily.  The  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  could  have  done  it.  Either 
Washington,  Jefferson,  or  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, with  their  almost  god-like  power,  could 
have  effected  his  release.  One  or  more  news- 
papers of  the  t^ra  could  have  initiated  a 
movement  to  effect  his  release.  Apparently 
some  of  these  people  sympathized  with  his 
situation  but  there  is  no  indication  that  any- 
one ever  did  anything! 

On  Apnl  4,  1800,  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Act  was  pai:>ed.  which  provided  that:  "A 
man  (in  debtor's  prison)  could  be  adjudged 
a  bankrupt  and  thereupon  be  released."  On 
August  21.  1801.  Morris  was  released.  He  was 


sixty-six  years  old,  and  penniless.  Of  his 
situation  at  this  time,  Eleanor  Young,  in  her 
book  Forgotten  Patriot,  writes: 

•Although  saddened  by  his  prison  experi- 
ence. Robert  Morris  remained  unbroken.  A 
spirit  like  his  could  not  be  entirely  quenched 
by  the  Indifference  of  his  friends,  the  treach- 
ery of  those  he  trusted,  or  the  slights  of  a 
nation  he  had  helped  create.  Often,  however, 
he  was  low-splrlted  " 

Morris  made  repeated  efforts  to  find  em- 
ployment.  He  received  some  encouragement 
from  people  who  were  in  a  position  to  aid 
him,  but  nothing  materialized.  Help  did 
come  from  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  very  astute 
lawyer,  who  found  a  flaw  In  the  tiUe  to  one 
of  the  many  land  investments  of  Morris  and 
who  out  of  this  situation,  in  some  obscure 
manner,  procured  an  annuity  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year  to  be  paid  to  Mrs. 
Morris.  This  enabled  Robert  Morris  and  his 
wife  to  live  In  modest  comfort  in  a  small 
house  In  Philadelphia  on  the  east  side  of 
Twelfth  Street,  between  Market  and  Chest- 
nut. There  the  financier  of  the  Revolution 
resided  with  his  family  for  four  years.  He 
interested  himself  In  small  domestic  details, 
and  took  great  Joy  In  his  children,  his  grand- 
children, and  old  friends  who  came  to  call. 
His  tumultuous  and  harried  life  thus  came 
to  a  conclusion  on  a  note  of  calm  and  con- 
tentment. Only  a  truly  great  nature,  tolerant 
and  wise,  could  have  obtained  this  degree 
of  philosophic  tranqulUty.  On  Mav  8,  1806. 
he  died,  calm  and  lucid  to  the  last  A  few 
days  later  he  was  burled  In  the  family  vault 
in  Christ  Churchyard. 

The  tragedy  of  Robert  Morris  remains  In- 
explicable. How  a  man  whose  services  to  his 
country  were  so  great  and  so  widely  known 
could  have  been  so  forgotten  and  neglected, 
we  today  cannot  understand.  But  In  this  fact 
there  is  a  lesson  for  us,  which  Is  that  we.  as 
individuals,  and  as  a  nation,  must  not  fall 
into  the  same  error.  And  this  applies  not 
only  to  persons  whose  service  is  to  the  na- 
tion, but  equally  to  those  whose  service  is 
to  their  state,  county,  city,  or  neighborhood. 
If  we  do  this  as  a  result  of  the  shameful 
episode  in  our  national  life  which  we  have 
l>een  considering,  then  the  tragedy  of  Robert 
Morris  \r!ll  not  have  been  In  vain. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  RAY  BUNTON 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  1969 


Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  two  companion  tax 
reform  bills.  The  primary  objective  of  my 
first  bill,  H.R.  8366,  Is  to  Increase  the 
present  S600  personal  exemption  to  Sl,- 
200.  thereby  relieving  to  a  great  extent 
the  tax  burden  now  placed  on  the  aver- 
aRe  taxpayer.  Its  companion  bill,  H.R. 
8367.  would  place  a  20-percent  tax  on 
private,  tax-exempt  foundations.  This 
foundation  tax  excludes  churches  and 
church  organizations. 

Since  first  entering  the  Congress,  tax 
reform  has  been  one  of  my  major  en- 
deavors, and  I  feel  that  the  present  stat- 
utes permit  wealthy  Individuals  to  abuse 
the  tax-exempt  privilege  bestowed  upon 
foundations  by  the  Congress.  My  measure 
would  eliminate  built-in  loopholes  which 
now  enable  these  individuals  to  conceal 
and  hoard  enormous  quantities  of  wealth 
by  placing  their  assets  within  these 
foundations. 

I  adamantly  feel  the  average  taxpayer 
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should  not  be  penalized  by  assuming  this 
tax  burden  to  compensate  for  the  non- 
taxable income  now  lost  from  these 
multi-million-dollar  foundations.  These 
institutions  should  be  treated  as  any 
other  big  business. 

While  I  recognize  that  my  reform 
measures  will  not  correct  all  the  in- 
equities in  our  present  tax  structure,  I 
sincerely  believe  it  Is  the  first  step  in 
eliminating  the  flagrant  abuse  of  con- 
flict of  interest  and  establishing  a  real- 
istic basis  of  equality  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  urge  the  immediate  consideration  and 
approval  of  these  tax  reform  bills  by  my 
colleagues  of  the  91st  Congress,  as  It  Is 
the  inherent  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  measures  creating  equal 
treatment  imder  the  law  for  all  American 
citizens. 


ARIZONA  JOINT  MEMORIAL  ON 
GRAY  PERMIT  SITUATION 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  joint  memorial  of  the  Arizona 
Senate  printed  below  demonstrates  the 
arbitrary  actions  of  an  executive  branch 
Department,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  adverse  effects  these  kind 
of  actions  have  upon  U.S.  citizens. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  situation,  I  have 
introduced  HU.  7162. 

The  joint  memorial  follows: 

Senats  Joint  Memorial  1 
Joint  memorial  urging  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  grazing  rights  of  Henry  Gray,  Jack 
Gray  and  Robert  Louis  Gray,  doing  busi- 
ness as  Gray  Partners,  on  the  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  by  either  rati- 
fying and  confirming  their  right  to  a  life- 
time grazing  permit  on  the  monument  or 
compensating  them  for  the  cancellation 
of  their  grazing  permit 

To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  oj  America: 
Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
Whereas,  during  the  year  1917  Bog  Gray 
and  his  family  moved  from  Texas  into  what 
Is  now  known  as  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  there  purchased  range 
rights,  water  rights  and  improvements  from 
persons  then  living  and  grazing  cattle  in 
the  area,  all  in  accordance  with  the  recog- 
nized customs,  practices  and  Laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Arizona  at 
that  time,  and  all  of  which  grazing  land  at 
that  time  was  open  range  and  remained  bo 
until  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
In  1934  which  Act  specifically  recognized  such 
grazing  rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument  was  estabUshed  by  Executive  Or- 
der of  AprU  13,  1937  (50  Stat.  1327);  and 
Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  such  Exec- 
utive Order  of  the  lands  withdrawn  were 
subject  to  vested  rights  which,  insofar  as 
surviving  members  of  the  Gray  family,  by 
then  doing  business  as  the  Gray  Partners, 
were  concerned,  consisted  of  water  rights, 
homestead  rights  and  their  range  rights  and 
Improvements  as  recognized  by  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act;  and 

Whereas,  after  considerable  negotiations 
and  discussions  between  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den  of  Arizona  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  a  firm  commitment  was  made 
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by  Secretary  Ickes  to  Senator  Hayden  that  In 
lieu  of  condemning  their  grazing  rights  or 
compensating  the  Gray  Partners  lor  their 
vested  rights  in  the  Monument  that  their 
grazing  and  water  rights  would  continue  to 
be  recognized  by  the  issuance  of  grazing  per- 
mits through  the  lifetime  of  the  last  surviv- 
ing Gray  Partner,  which  agreement  has  been 
recognized  and  honored  throughout  the  years 
and  grazing  permits  have  been  Issued  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  down  to  and  including  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968;  and 

Whereas,  in  1966,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  Its  Under  Secretary 
John  A.  Carver,  made  a  firm  commitment  to 
the  Gray  Partners  to  purchase  all  of  their 
rights  within  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument,  consisting  of  approximately  one 
hundred  sixty  acres  of  fee  land,  two  sections 
of  State  of  Arizona  leased  grazing  land  to- 
gether with  all  their  improvements,  water 
rights  and  grazing  permit  on  such  public 
lands  for  a  total  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  Gray  Partners  by  the  execu- 
tion of  an  Option  and  Contract  dated  August 
30,  1966.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  the  date  of  such 
option  to  July,  1968,  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Subcommittees  on 
Appropriations  and  National  Paries,  which  ap- 
proval was  granted  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee but  withheld  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee. The  aforesaid  option  has  been 
extended  from  time  to  time  by  the  Gray 
Partners  and  they  have  at  all  times  acted  in 
good  faith  in  their  dealings  with  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  relied  upon  the  firm  commitment 
to  purchase  their  rights  made  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Carver;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  date 
of  July  12,  1968  advised  the  Gray  Partners 
that  their  grazing  permit  on  the  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  would  expire  on 
December  31,  1968  and  would  not  be  con- 
tinued and  that  their  cattle  grazing  upon  the 
Monument  would  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  Monument  lands  by  January  1,  1969;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  arbitrary  action 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  S.  3837  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  the  Gray  Partners  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  ninety-two  thousand  dollars  as 
damages  or  compensation  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  their  grazing  permit;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  tlie  considered  opinion  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  that 
the  Gray  Partners  have  been  unjustly. 
arbitrarily  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  arbitrary 
cancellation  of  their  grazing  permit  on  the 
Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument 
violates  firm  commitments  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  and  more  recently  to  other  members 
of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation:  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  believes  that  this  unjust  and 
arbitrary  action  should  be  rectified  and  cor- 
rected by  the  President  and  the  Congress  cf 
the  United  States  by  legislation  which  would 
either  ratify  and  confirm  the  lifetime  grazins: 
permit  of  the  Gray  Partners  or  compensate 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  grazing  privilege."! 
and  property  rights  on  the  Monument. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona  prays : 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  and  the  President  sign  into  law  legis- 
lation which  will  either  ratify  and  confirm 
the  lifetime  grazing  permits  of  Henry  Gray. 
Jack  Gray  and  Robert  Louis  Gray,  dolni; 
business  as  the  Gray  Partners,  on  the  public 
lands  within  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument,  or  fully  compensate  them  for  the 
loss  of  their  grazing  privileges  and  rights. 


2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Slate 
of  Arizona  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  delp- 
gailon. 

Wesley  Boli.v, 
Secretary  of  State. 


STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  THE  130,000 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  LOST  FOR 
U.S.  STEELWORKERS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself 
and  19  we.stem  colleagues,  I  have  today 
introduced  the  .'^teel  import  quota  bill, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act  of 
1969.  We  join  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  liave  previously  Introduced  or 
cosDonsored  Fiinilar  legislation. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  marketing  of  .steel  mill 
products  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  to  afford  foreign  supplying  nations 
a  lair  ^hare  of  the  growth  in  the  U.S. 
market  while  at  the  same  time  advanc- 
ing our  national  security  by  promoting  a 
strong  and  healthy  domestic  steel  indus- 
try. 

The  western  portion  of  the  country  has 
been  experiencing  a  much  greater  rate  of 
importation  of  .steel  products  than  the 
national  average — 28  percent  as  com- 
pared to  17  percent.  This  28  percent  rep- 
resents 2,600,000  tons  of  steel  whicli 
could  have  been  produced  by  domestic 
mills,  much  of  it  by  western  steel  pro- 
ducers. The  western  region  of  the  United 
States  consumes  only  9  percent  of  na- 
tional consumption,  hence  this  28-per- 
cent import  factor  lias  a  severe  impact 
in  tne  West.  I  think  we  should  keep  i:i 
mind  the  need  lor  the  establishment  of 
regional  quota  concepts  so  there  will  be 
equitable  relief  for  the  various  producine 
and  consuming  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  January  14,  1969.  annoimcement 
by  the  Department  of  State  that  certain 
steel  industries  in  Europe  and  Japan 
have  written  voluntarj'  letters  of  intent 
to  limit  steel  shipments  to  the  United 
States  for  a  3 -year  period — from  1969  to 
1971 — is  a  restraining  arrangement  that 
Is  helpful.  However,  I  strongly  feel  that 
we  should  proceed  with  the  Introductio;^, 
and  enactment  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Orderly  Trade  Act  to  bring  all  steel- 
producing  nations  imder  an  orderly 
marketing  plan. 

May  I  add  that  the  total  Importation 
of  steel  import  products  to  the  United 
States  in  1968  was  just  short  of  18.000.000 
tons — an  enormous  quantity.  Tills  Is  a 
one-third  increase  over  the  1967  import 
figure  and  it  repre.sents  130.000  lost  job 
opportunities  for  American  .tteelworker.s. 
It  is  really  no  wonder  that  the  United 
Steelworkers  and  the  steel  companies  are 
working  side  by  side  in  an  effort  to  find 
an  equitable  answer  to  this  vital  problem. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  MILITARY  MAN- 
POWER PROCUREMENT  ACT  OP 
1969:  AN  ENDORSEMENT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NIW    T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  en- 
dorse with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command 
and  to  urge  upon  my  congressional  col- 
leagues favorable  consideration  and 
prompt  passage  of  the  Voluntary  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Procurement  Act  of  1969. 

For  years  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try have  wrestled  Inconclusively  and.  it 
can  be  fairly  said,  un.successfully  with 
the  problem  of  obtaining  equitably  the 
military  manpower  required  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Less  than  2 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  last  largely 
futile  attempt  at  selective  service  re- 
form— the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967— the  United  States  again  and  still 
finds  itself  tormented  and  perplexed  over 
how  to  TO  about  the  manning  of  the  na- 
tional Defense  Establishment.  A  poll 
conducted  recently  by  Louis  Harris  tends 
to  show  how  much  at  a  loss  the  American 
people  are  with  respect  to  this  major 
national  issue. 
One  commanding  fact  of  public  opinion — 

Harris  says — 
Is  that  no  alternative  pl.in  seema  capable  up 
to  now  of  replacing  the  present  draft.  In  tile 
view  of  a  majority. 

But.  I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  such  a  plan — the  Voluntary  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Procurement  Act  of  1969. 
In  essence,  this  proposed  bill  would  ter- 
minate the  draft,  increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  ba.slc  pay  of  enlisted  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  by  $100.  and  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
and  Investigate  the  effects  on  our  Reserve 
Forces  of  adopting  a  voluntary  system  of 
military  manpower  procurement.  Most 
Importantly,  this  bill  provides  mecha- 
nisms for  the  relntroduction  of  selective 
service  in  the  event  that  such  a  step 
should  prove  necessary.  In  other  words, 
this  bill  recognizes  that  all  the  problems 
that  may  be  associated  with  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  a  voluntary  military  estab- 
lishment probably  are  not  foreseeable, 
and  thus  it  prudently  creates  what  might 
be  called  a  safety  valve. 

We  are  all  aware.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  currently 
studying  the  concept  of  a  voluntary  mili- 
tary establishment,  presumably  with  the 
Idea  In  mind  of  making  a  possible  transi- 
tion to  such  a  system  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  However,  the  Nation  has  waited 
long  enough — much  too  long,  in  fact — for 
a  tnily  basic  resolution  of  the  selective 
service  dilemma.  Moreover,  no  amount  of 
study  can  substitute  for  that  which  has 
been  so  obviously  lacking  in  all  discussion 
and  debate  of  military  manpower  pro- 
curement to  date.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  hard,  practical  e.xperlence. 

The  Voluntary  Military  Manpower 
Procurement  Act  of  1969  would  give  the 
United  States  this  hard,  practical  experi- 
ence In  a  contemporary  setting.  And  It 
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would,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  provide  a 
safety  valve  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  a 
"fail  safe"  system  for  reintroducing  the 
only  kind  of  military  establishment  com- 
patible with  both  the  responsibilities  and 
principles  of  a  democracy  that  Is  a  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  world — a  vol- 
untary military  establishment. 


March  6,  1969 


IRONS-  SELECTION  AS  OUTSTAND- 
ING JUNIOR  OFFICER:  A  TRIB- 
UTE  TO   CUMBERLAND 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   AIMBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1969 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  a  decade  ago  the  Cumberland 
School  of  Law  was  acquired  by  Samford 
University  and  moved  to  Its  present  lo- 
cation in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Since  that  date  the  Cumberland  School 
of  Law  has  emphasized  excellence  in  its 
graduates.  One  of  Cumberland's  recent 
graduates.  Capt.  William  L.  Irons,  has 
been  selected  by  a  board  of  officers  as 
the  outstanding  junior  officer  of  the  com- 
mand at  the  Air  University,  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base.  Ala. 

Captain  Irons,  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished Samford  professor  of  history.  Dr. 
George  V.  Irons,  was  selected  from  over 
350  eligible  Junior  Air  Force  oflQcers. 
Captain  Irons'  achievements  while  on 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for 
only  2  years  reflect  great  credit  on  Sam- 
ford University  and  its  fine  faculty  in  the 
Cumberland  School  of  Law. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  Include  that  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Dispatch.  Air  Univer- 
sity's newspaper  in  the  Record  as  an  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks: 
Undzx  New  Awabos  Procbam.  Top  Juniob 
OrncKa  Chosen  bt  Command 
Capt.  William  L.  Irons,  a  Judge  advocate 
assigned  to  the  .3800th  Air  Base  Wing,  is  the 
Outstanding  Junior  Officer  of  Air  University 
for  1969. 

Announcement  of  his  selection  was  made 
by  Lt.  Gen.  A.  P.  Clark,  commander  of  .Mr 
University,  during  a  banquet  at  the  Maxwell 
Officers  Open  Mesa  Tuesday  night. 

Captain  Irons,  a  naUve  of  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  becomes  the  first  officer  so  honored  by 
Air  University.  He  was  named  the  command's 
top  Junior  officer  under  a  newly  initiated 
awards  program. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  Samiord  University,  he  entered  the  Air 
Force  two  years  ago.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  the  Alabama  and 
Amerlcrm  Bar  .Associations,  and  Is  admitted 
to  pracUce  before  the  US.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  the  highest  military  court,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  .Mabama. 

Guest  speaker  at  Tuesday  night's  banquet 
hosted  by  the  Ma.xwell-Gunter  Junior  Of- 
ficer Council,  was  Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Carpen- 
ter, III.  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel. 

In  making  the  .innouncement  of  Captain 
Irons'  selection.  General  Clark  said  that  the 
commands  Outstanding  Junior  Officer  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  model  Junior  of- 
ficer. He  pointed  out  that  the  captain  was 
one  of  12  officers,  of  the  approximately  360 
ellglbles  .assigned  to  the  command  nomi- 
nated for  the  award. 


The  three  other  finalists  In  the  contest 
were  let  Lt,  Bruce  O.  Creller  of  the  382fith 
Support  Group  (Academic);  Capt.  William 
O.  Eager.  Ill,  of  the  Aerosp.ace  Studies  In- 
stitute; and  Capt.  Meredith  W.  Watts.  Jr.. 
assigned  to  the  Academic  Instructor  and  Al-' 
lied  Officer  School, 

Captain  Irons  was  transferred  to  Maxwell 
In  August  1968  following  an  assignment  at 
Gunter  AFB.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  was  as- 
signed to  Whlteman  APB,  Mo. 

He  serves  as  an  officer  in  the  Maxwell  Chap- 
ter of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  and  Is 
an  active  member  of  the  National  Judge 
Advocate's  AasoclaUon.  He  founded  the 
Roscoe  Pound  Chapter  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  and  has  received  several 
letters  of  appreciation  from  the  President  of 
the  NaUonal  Foundation  for  his  efforts  In 
that  area. 

He  Is  the  wlnrier  of  the  scholarship  to 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  to  work  on  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  project  for  the  U.S  Air 
Force  at  the  Archives  Building,  Medal  of 
Honor  Grove,  at  Freedoms  Foundation, 

He  founded  a  new  charitable  corporation 
within  the  State  of  Alabama  which  will 
establish  educational  scholarships  at  leading 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
state.  He  also  established  an  annual  scholar- 
ship award  at  his  alma  mater,  Samford  Unl- 
verslty. 

He  has  been  selected  to  appear  In  "Who's 
Who  In  Alabama"  and  "Distinguished  Per- 
sonalltles  of  the  South."  a  biography  honor- 
ing America's  leaders 


DANGER  IN  DISARMAMENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1969 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Americas  alltime  great  foreign  corre- 
spondents and  political  analysts.  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer.  wriUng  for  the  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  syndicate  recently  warned  of  pin- 
ning hopes  of  peace  on  disarmament 
agreements  of  which  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  Is  an  example. 

Mr.  Mowrer.  who  will  retire  this  spring 
after  more  than  42  years  as  world  affairs 
chronicler  and  commentator,  had  tills 
to  say: 

HiSTOBY  Shows  Peace  Pacts  Lead  to  Wab, 

Not  Peace 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Those  Americans  of  both  parties  who  are 
ready  to  weaken  NATO  to  obtain  a  Nuclear 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  which  leaves  every 
nation  but  the  United  States  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
fairly  recent  history, 

I  am  referring  to  the  naval  disarmament 
negotiations  of  the  early  1920s  and  above  aU 
to  the  so-called  Baruch  Plan  for  the  Inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  offered  by 
the  United  States  In  1946. 

The  Harding  administration  accepted  a 
naval  agreement  that  encouraged  Japan  to 
believe  that  by  destroying  the  American 
Pacific  fleet.  It  oould  create  the  Greater  East 
Asian  Co-proeperlty  Sphere  with  no  further 
serloTU  Interference  by  the  United  States. 

Yet  so  little  was  President  Hoover  aware  of 
this  possibility  that  he  persuaded  the  major 
nations  to  "outlaw  war"  altogether.  This  en- 
couraged Hitler's  Intended  victims,  chiefly 
Britain  and  France,  to  believe  that  they 
need  not  match  Germany's  monstrously  ef- 
ficient military  preparations. 
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A  BESSON  IGNORED 

The  coming  of  World  War  II  and  Pearl 
Harbor  induced  Eome  of  us  to  hope  that  our 
American  leaden  had  seen  the  light:  Just  as 
the  life  of  Individuals  in  anarchy  is  "nasty, 
brutish  and  short,"  so  the  history  of  sover- 
eign nations  living  in  International  anarchy 
Is  a  series  of  wars  Interrtipted  by  periods  of 
Insecure  peace. 

We  were  wrong.  In  1946  a  victorious  Amer- 
ica that  had  exclusive  possession  of  the  "ul- 
timate weapon"  voluntarily  offered  to  give  It 
up  and  transfer  control  over  aU  atomic  de- 
velopments for  war  or  peace  to  an  Interna- 
tional agency.  This  "Baruch  Plan"  wa.s  adopt- 
ed by  the  UN  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  by  the  UN  General  Assembly,  with 
only  the  communist  minority  dissenting.  The 
Soviet  Union,  thanks  to  gullible  American 
friends  of  Russia,  was  .already  well  along  with 
plans  for  a  nuclear  weapon  of  its  own. 

Russia's  refusal  was  fortunate  for  the 
world.  Unless  aU  nations  relinqul.shed  .sov- 
ereignty to  the  world  government,  the  inter- 
national control  commission  would  be  para- 
lyzed. Each  signatory  nation  would  remain 
free  to  wage  conventional  war  as  before,  and 
when  war  came,  to  seize  whatever  atomic 
materials  it  could  lay  hands  on  and  trans- 
form Them  into  atomic  weapons, 

N()   BAR   TO   BOMB 

This  led  Chester  Barnard,  a  member  of  the 
American  Committee  that  wrote  the  original 
Acheson-IilienthP.l  Report  upon  which  the 
Baruch  Plan  was  based,  to  concede  that  the 
plan  "does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs  once  war  breaks  out."  Tlie  issue  was 
"solely  a  difference  in  the  .".peed  with  which 
we  attempt  to  make  ourselves  less  vulner- 
able." 

Today's  U.S.  tuclear  dtsarmers  know  all 
this.  In  the  past,  multiple  national  sover- 
eignty has  always  led  to  wars  which  the 
Inevitable  killings  and  devastation  were 
powerless  to  prevent.  But.  they  claim,  two 
countries  in  possession  of  the  ability  not 
only  to  blot  out  each  other  but  most  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  will  observe  effective  re- 
straint while  working  toward  that  "general 
and  total  disarmament"  sought  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Tlie  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
llferatlon Treaty  Is  a  first  step — even  if  Ger- 
mans, Israelis.  Indians  and  other  exposed 
nations  claim  discrimination. 

Unhappily,  experience  points  to  the  prob- 
ability that  any  such  treaty  will  encourage 
aggressive  nations  not  to  observe  the  peace 
but  to  seek  what  they  want  either  by  nu- 
clear confrontaaon  or  by  classical  wars. 
Moreover  it  is  all  but  Inconceivable  that  such 
countries  will  sincerely  accept  the  kind  of 
International  inspection  necessary  to  make 
disarmament  effective. 

pax   ROMAN 

The  world's  outlook  would  be  black  if 
there  were  not  another  historical  way.  This 
la  by  establishing  what  historians  call  the 
"Roman  peace"  which  exists  when  one  power 
or  group  of  powers  is  visibly  superior  in 
strength  to  any  possible  aggressor. 

The  dlsarmers  believe  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  made  such  military  preponderance 
valueless  since  the  weaker  side  will  possess 
the  ability  to  destroy  the  stronger  even  while 
it  is  itself  destroyed. 

Fortunately,  this  situation  Is  not  neces- 
sai-ily  permanent.  Some  leading  scientists 
believe  that  an  Atlantic  Community  wield- 
ing virtually  unlimited  economic  strength 
could  by  a  combination  of  antimissile  mis- 
biles  and  other  new  techniques  ( laser-maser, 
etc.?)  achieve  safety  for  Itself  while  nipping 
further  aggression  in  the  bud. 

Certainly,  as  between  expecting  a  change 
in  human  nature  leading  to  effective  dis- 
armament under  a  world  state,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  security  through  economic, 
scientific  and  military  preponderance,  the 
latter  is  more  promising. 
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HALPERN  PROPOSES  TWO  BILLS  TO 
PROVIDE  RELIEF  TO  HOME- 
OWNERS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long,  the  American  homeowner  has  been 
the  forgotten  man — except  when  it 
comes  to  paying  taxes.  He  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  Nation,  the  pillar  of  our 
communities,  and  yet  he  has  no  orga- 
nized national  lobby  or  pressure  group 
through  which  to  make  his  demands 
felt  in  the  Congi-ess.  This  places  him  at 
a  decided  disadvantage,  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, his  basic  rights  and  needs  are  all 
too  often  neglected. 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  v/e  gave  the 
homeowner  the  recognition  and  the  as- 
sistance that  he  should  have.  Toward 
this  end  I  am  today  introducing  two  bills 
to  provide  much  needed,  long  overdue 
tax  relief  to  the  Nation's  homeowners. 

One  bill  would  provide  up  to  $1,000  a 
year  Income  tax  deduction  for  moneys 
expended  on  home  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. 

Tlie  other  bill  would  extend  the  depre- 
ciation allowance  to  homeowners  of  one- 
family  homes  similar  to  the  deduction 
now  granted  to  owners  of  multifamily 
dwellings  and  commercial  properties.  It 
would  allow  a  prorated  tax  deduction 
based  on  the  original  cost  and  the  esti- 
mated useful  lifetime  of  the  proE>erty. 

Mr  Speaker,  any  financial  benefits 
that  accrue  to  the  American  homeowner 
benefit  the  entire  Nation  as  well.  Enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  I  propose  v/ould 
pay  dividends  in  a  short  while  to  every 
level  of  government.  Not  only  would  this 
give  justified  and  much-needed  tax  relief 
to  those  who  own  a  piece  of  this  country, 
but  it  would  provide  effective  incentives 
for  home  beautification  and  community 
preservation. 

In  addition,  if  homes  are  kept  in  good 
repair  the  results  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  country.  Industry  will  prosper,  more 
jobs  will  be  available,  home  values  will 
be  enhanced,  neighborhoods  will  be  im- 
proved and  greater  tax  revenues  will  be 
realized. 

Home  deterioration  is  a  jirogressive 
blight.  A  repair  that  goes  undone  one 
year  may  cost  twice  as  much  to  correct 
in  the  second  year,  and  four  times  as 
much  in  the  third  year. 

Eventually,  if  regular  periodic  main- 
tenance work  has  not  been  carried  out, 
there  comes  a  point  where  the  cost  of 
repairs  becomes  so  prohibitive  as  to  be 
impossible.  From  that  point  on,  creeping 
blight  becomes  rampaging  blight. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1960  re- 
ported that  only  74  percent  of  all  the 
housing  in  America  could  be  deemed  to 
be  in  sound  condition. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  costs  of  home  mainte- 
nance. We  can  hardly  hope  that  the  rate 
of  deterioration  has  decreased.  In  tact. 
we  can  safely  assume  that  the  dilapida- 
tion has  spread. 

The  $1,000  deduction  could  be  an  effec- 
tive way  of  stopping  the  spread  of  home 
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dilapidation  and  community  deteriora- 
tion. 

And  the  depreciation  allowance  which 
I  am  today  proposing,  would  give  the 
homeowner  the  same  break  now  granted 
to  the  owners  of  income-producing  prop- 
erty. Why  should  there  be  any  differen- 
tial? Surely  the  taxpayer  who  Invests  in 
home  proiierty  has  the  same  taxes,  over- 
head, and  maintenance  problems  as  a 
commercial  property  owner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  SERVICE 
OWNER  SUBPENAED  BY  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fraudulent  sales  practices 
of  magazine  sub.«cription  .sales  companies 
operating  throughout  the  country  have 
produced  fii-m,  jwsitive  action  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  a 
news  release  issued  this  morning  by  the 
office  of  Pennsylvania  Attorney  General 
William  C.  Sennett. 

The  Pennsylvania  attorney  general 
outlines  some  of  the  specific  deceptive 
tactics  which  have  produced  .scores  of 
complaints  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
similar  to  the  complaints  being  registered 
against  subscription  sales  organizations 
across  the  country. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Attorney  General  William  C,  Sennett  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection  has  issued  a  sub- 
pena  on  a  Harrlsburg  operator  of  a  m.igazlne 
subscription  service. 

The  subpena,  signed  by  Sennett,  was  served 
on  Edwin  Johnson,  owner  of  Home^eader 
Service  of  Harrlsburg. 

"We  have  received  numerous  coipplainto 
regarding  Home  Header  Service,  such  is  iiigh 
pressure  sales  tactics,  false  offers  of  free  gifts, 
misleading  contacts  and  frequent  a^nd  dis- 
turbing notices  for  pa>-msnt  once  a  sub- 
scriber falls  behind  in  payments."  Sennett 
said. 

"Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  is  ttat 
the  contract  does  not  comply  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Goods  and  Services  Sales  Install- 
ment Act  and  furthermore,  that  it  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  state  con- 
sumer protection  legislation, "  Sennett  added. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Director  of  the  Capi- 
tal Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection,  reported 
that  the  subpena  was  served  by  J.  C.  Scruggs, 
special  agent,  on  Joiinson  at  his  office  today. 

The  subpena  calls  for  Johnson's  presence 
before  Benjamin  F.  Kirk,  Deputy  Attorney 
General  at  the  Harrlsburg  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection  on  March  20. 

At  that  time  Johnson  will  be  questioned 
regarding  his  firm's  selling  practices.  He  is 
also  being  requested  to  bring  along  certain 
records. 

Tlie  subpena  was  issued  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Pennsylvania  Act  386,  signed  by 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafcr  In  December, 
1968,  which  prohibits  unfair  or  deceptive 
sales  practices. 

"Tlie  cases  on  lile  in  our  bureau  reflects  the 
fact  that  many  of  Th°se  complainants  are 
young  people  or  the  elderly,"  Sennett  said. 
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"I  should  like  to  remind  all  Pennsylvanl- 
ans  that  a  contract  such  as  this  magazine 
contract  Is  not  binding  unless  a  person  Is  21 
years  or  over.  I  mentioned  this  because  many 
of  the  magazine  complainants  are  minors. 


ED  WIMMER  DISCUSSES  INVEST- 
MENT TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ed  Wimmer. 
president  of  Forward  America.  Inc..  and 
public  relations  director  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business.  Inc  . 
discussed  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  in  a  recent  radio  broadcast.  I  com- 
mend the  text  of  this  broadcast  to  my 
colleagues : 

In  recent  months,  and  particularly  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  we  have  heard  or  read  one 
statement  after  another  from  men  In  high 
places,  that  InfTatlon  is  undermining  the 
foundations  of  our  economy,  and  leading 
swiftly  to  possible  price  controls,  wage  con- 
trols, and  other  governmental  actions  which 
could  alter  the  entire  structure  of  our  society. 

These  possibilities  are  not  exaggerated,  so 
It  behooves  all  of  us  to  listen  and  examine 
any  proposal  that  might  aid  In  getting  us 
back  on  the  right  track,  and  not  go  on  unUl, 
as  Karl  Marx  predicted,  we  end  up  neck  deep 
In  monopoly- socialism. 

On  the  causes  and  effects  of  Inflation,  one 
might  take  any  facet  of  the  subject  and  spend 
a  whole  day  merely  penetrating  Ita  potential 
for  disaster,  but  right  now  otir  time  is  limited 
to  14  minutes,  which  will  be  confined  pretty 
much  to  a  tax  proposal  that  could.  In  one 
way  or  another,  touch  every  person  in  this 
audience. 

I  am  talking  about  the  T'i  Investment  tax 
credit  for  which  our  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  Inc.  fought  so  hard, 
and  which  we  argued  would  be  an  incentive 
for  family  farmers,  small  businessmen,  and 
other  property  owners  to  repair,  modernize 
and  better  equip  themselves  in  the  competi- 
tive struggle,  and.  at  the  same  time,  upgrade 
their  properties. 

Thousands  of  Independent  businesses 
were  among  the  people  and  corporations  that 
did  take  advantage  of  the  tax  credit,  and  the 
modernization  which  resulted  unquestionably 
saved  a  great  many  smalls  from  t>etng  forced 
out  of  the  competitive  race.  Materials  costs, 
labor  and  taxes  had  risen  to  such  heights 
that  persons  of  small  means  needed  some- 
thing to  motivate  them  Into  taking  risks,  and 
It  has  been  our  contention  since  1947,  that 
no  war  on  blight,  on  run-down  homes  or 
apartment  rental  projjertles.  factories,  whole- 
sale houses,  stores,  or  whole  communities, 
would  ever  be  a  success  if  It  were  left  to  the 
government,  or  if  some  kind  of  tax  Incentive 
motivation  wasn't  offered  to  get  private  en- 
terprise Into  the  picture  on  a  broad  scale. 

With  Inflationary  pressures  now  heating  up 
the  economy  to  a  point  of  extreme  danger. 
Congress  and  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Treasury  Department,  and  leading  authorities 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life  are  searching  for 
any  means  of  cooling  off  the  economy,  and 
the  7':  Investment  tax  credit  has  come  into 
the  line  of  fire,  led  by  some  of  the  most 
stalwart  defenders  of  those  who  would  be 
hurt  the  most. 

Congressman  Henry  Reuss  iWls.)  Is  one  of 
these  men,  and  he  says  the  Investment  tax 
credit  has  built  up  inflationary  pressures  in 
the  capital  goods  sector  of  the  economy, 
caused  largely  by  the  excessive  spending 
of  bigger  businesses  that  are  trying  to  avoid 
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rising  costs  before  they  really  need  to 
expand  and  modernize  their  plants  and 
equipment. 

Mr  Reuss  expressed  a  belief  that  the  family 
farmer,  small  business,  housing,  and  state 
and  local  governments  have  been  hit  so  hard 
by  high  interest  rates,  tight  money,  and  other 
depressing  factors,  that  little  If  any  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  retaining  the  tax  credit. 
He  said  in  a  letter  to  our  office,  however: 

"In  your  comment.iry  you  oppose  repeal  of 
the  7%  Investment  tax  credit  on  the  grounds 
that  repeal  would  be  harmful  to  small  Inde- 
pendent businesses.  Treasury  Undersecretary 
Walker  in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  last  week  confirmed  to  me 
that  small  bii.sinesses  presently  are  getting 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  tax  ben- 
efits that  flow  from  the  investment  tax  credit. 
Furthermore,  .is  I  indicated  in  my  recent  let- 
ter to  you.  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  credit 
for  Ixinu  flde  small  businesses,  and  I  think 
this  will  be  done  if  the  credit  is  repealed." 

Here  is  how  the  tax  credit  could  work  for 
the  independent,  .is  we  wanted  it  to  work 
and  as  it  strengthened  those  who  were  able 
or  could  be  induced  to  accept  Its  challenge. 
And  may  I  repeat,  whatever  your  Job,  what- 
ever your  profession,  business  or  other  occu- 
pation, what  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. th«  slates  and  municipalities  do  about 
taxes,  interest  rates,  and  prices,  will  affect 
your  pockefjook  and  the  future  of  those 
little  ones  we  all  love  so  much. 

So,  let  us  do  some  analyzing  of  the  pro- 
posal I  have  been  discussing,  and  which 
Mr  Reuss  .inC  his  colleagues  will  be  weigh- 
ing In  the  critical  weeks  ahead. 

A  small  retailer  with  a  federal  income 
tax  bill  of  J2.000.  for  example,  invests  S1500 
in  new  fixtures  with  a  useful  life  of  say. 
eight  years  His  ux  credit  would  be  $105 
which  isn't  much  but  it  Is  an  Incentive:  with 
interest  rates,  overhead,  taxes  and  other  in- 
flationary and  competitive  pressures  closing 
in  on  him  from  all  sides. 

A  professional  man.  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  tax  bill  of  >6.000  can  Invest  Si 2.000 
in  equipment,  air  conditioners,  et  cetera,  and 
under  the  tax  credits  passed  by  Congress  in 
1962  and  upheld  la  1967,  enjoy  a  savings  of 
$747  \  garage  with  a  $7,000  tax  bill  could 
Invest  $7500  and  deduct  a  tax  credit  of  $350, 
while  a  corptoratlon  with  a  tax  bill  of  $5,000 
might  spend  $30,000  with  a  trade-in  of  $15.- 
000,  on  equipment  with  a  life  span  of  eight 
years,  and  deduct  $1,050. 

What  bothers  Mr.  Reuse  and  others  who 
have  confronted  this  Issue  under  present 
inflationary  conditions.  Is  the  condition 
which  he  has  not  only  emphasized  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  but  also  In  his  remarks  before 
Congress  He  writes : 

"As  the  legislation  is  now  written,  the 
credit  is  not  limited  to  expenditures  of  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000.  as  you  suggest.  For  ex- 
ample, a  firm  spending  $1,000,000  in  new 
equipment  during  a  year  would  have  a  tax 
credit  of  $70,000  on  a  tax  bill  of  $205,000.  We 
are  therefore  talking  about  big  tax  breaks  for 
very  large  firms. ' 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  Wisconsin 
Congressman  declared : 

"We  are  subsidizing  business  to  create  ex- 
cessive investment  at  a  time  when,  to  re- 
strain inflation,  we  are  Imposing  restrictions 
oil  consumers,  in  the  housing  Industry  and  on 
the  social  programs  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  " 

Mr.  Reuss  could  prove  his  case,  I  am  sure. 
Just  as  he  has  proven  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  any  reasonable.  Informed  person,  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  Insisting  that  the 
10'-  surtax  .tnd  high  interest  rates  have  not 
only  harmed  the  family  farmer,  small  busi- 
nessman, and  those  least  able  to  borrow  or 
meet  their  obligations,  but  instead  of  re- 
ducing inflationary  pressures,  have  Increased 
them. 

Small  businesses  and  family  farmers  are 
clo&ing  out  all  ove.'*  this  country,  because 
they  cannot  make  it  under  present  monop- 
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olistlc,  competitive  conditions,  credit  restric- 
tions and  over-burdening  taxation,  and  when 
Mr.  Reuss  declared  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Pentagon's  potential  $100,000,000,000  antU 
ballistic  missile  system  boondoggle,  that  what 
this  country  needs  most  is  to  focus  its  "finan- 
cial and  sclentiflc  power  on  enabling  man- 
kind to  live  the  good  life."  he  wrapped  up 
our  whole  problem  in  a  nutshell. 

This  country,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people,  this  Congress  and  past  Con- 
gresses, and  the  past  and  present  adminis- 
trations have  gotten  us  Into  the  fix  we  are 
In  In  Vietnam,  in  the  migration  of  our  farm 
families  to  God  knows  where.  Into  one  crisis 
after  another  in  our  cities  and  towns — be- 
cause too  many  listened  to  too  much  talk 
about  treatment  of  effects  Instead  of  ap- 
peals to  get  at  the  root  of  our  problems.  We 
used  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  salves  on 
our  cancerous  slums,  billions  to  bulldoze 
millions  out  of  slum  areas,  to  create  more 
slums,  because  we  spent  pennies  on  preven- 
tion, pennies  on  taking  the  slums  out  of 
people  before  taking  people  out  of  the  slums. 

On  the  agricultural  front,  we  subsidized 
huge  corpwrate  farming  with  tax  advan- 
tages that  made  taxless  farming  a  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States.  We  treated  the 
monopolies  that  rigged  farm  prices,  con- 
trolled whole  markets  and  drove  5.000.000 
families  off  the  land  since  1950.  by  circuitous 
routes  that  passed  up  the  real  issues:  and 
we  let  a  handful  of  banks,  corporate  com- 
bines, chains  and  conglomerates  flaunt  our 
antitrust  laws,  our  tax  laws,  and  our  tradi- 
tions of  fair  play  that  we  practiced  only  on 
the  football  field,  baseball  diamond,  and 
basketball  court. 

There  are  enough  men  in  Congress  in  this 
year  of  1969,  however,  who  know  we  can- 
not continue  our  past  course  and  not  end 
up  In  chaos,  whose  voices  are  going  to  be 
heard.  There  are  economists,  publishers, 
commentators,  federal  agency  officials,  gov- 
ernors, and  men  with  great  concern  over 
events  who  are  now  speaking  up  from  the 
ranks  of  labor,  farm  organizations,  business 
and  professional  groups  such  as  our  own; 
educational  institutions,  from  the  stock  ex- 
changes. Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. In  military  circles  and  men  deep  In  the 
new  Administration  who  with  enlightened 
support  from  the  grass  roots  can  return  us 
to  the  social,  economic  and  political  sanity 
the  whole  world  Is  crying  for. 

A  simple  investment  tax  credit  of  T'-  may 
be  a  small  thing  to  talk  about  with  all  that  is 
going  on  around  us,  but  If  It  motivates  100.- 
000  smaller  enterprisers  to  put  some  light  and 
color  into  their  operations,  or  make  them- 
selves a  little  more  efficient.  It  Is  Important 
because  saving  one  small  business  Is  impor- 
tant to  this  country:  because  keeping  one 
school  bus  filled  with  happy  farm  children 
is  Important,  and  because  we  cannot  permit 
blighted  properties  to  take  on  more  blight, 
and  because  the  Federal  Ctovernment  cannot 
meet  this  or  any  other  major  Issue  without 
the  private  initiative  of  private  citizens,  gen- 
erated on  the  widest  possible  front. 

During  the  past  several  months,  we  have 
won  Congressional  \ictories  on  many  issues 
that  are  going  to  help  halt  the  liquidation  <  t 
a  large  number  of  independent  enterprises. 
There  have  been  deci!!lons  liandei  clown  by 
the  courts  that  will  wipe  out  discounts,  tax 
pxasions,  discriminatory  practices  and  acts 
Oi  unfair  competlti-jn  that,  while  far  frnm 
ov'.r  ultimate  goals,  will  lead  to  c.ndltlons 
more  favorable  to  family  farming  and  the 
chance  of  young  pe'-ple  again  siriking  out 
on    their    own. 

As  a  rcbult  of  continuous  efforts  of  so  many 
organizations,  publications,  commentators, 
economists,  et  cetera,  and  high  minc'ed  men 
in  Congress  and  government  agencies,  we  are 
witnessing  a  study  of  the  whole  farm  prob- 
lem, and  the  tax  structure,  for  the  first  tlnie 
in  our  history.  The  conglomerates,  chain 
stores,  oil  depletion  allowances,  trading 
stamp  companies;,  games  and  other  market 
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practices  are  all  coming  under  the  full  spot- 
light of  investigation.  Consider  the  spotlight 
on  the  big  foundations,  bank-holding  com- 
panies, our  unbelievable  mistakes  in  foreign 
policy,  the  industrlal-mlUtary-labor-govern- 
ment  complex  President  Eisenhower  spoke  of 
in  his  farewell  address,  and  above  all,  I  urge 
you  not  to  overlook  the  principal  challenge 
now  staring  all  of  us  straight  in  the  lace: 
the  rejection  of  society  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  our  young  people  who.  silent  or 
vocal,  have  indicated  a  deep  yearning  for  a 
cause,  unaware  that  the  cause  is  the  times 
in  which  they  live. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Reuss. 
whom  1  have  quoted  this  week.  Is  one  among 
many  of  our  lawmakers  who  are  as  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  as  you  or  I.  for 
they  are  un  the  ^^cene  where  great  decisions 
must  be  made  which  could  determine  the 
course  of  our  nation  for  generations  to  come. 

A  tremendous  responsibility  must  rest  in 
part  on  the  shotilders  of  every  enlightened 
citizen  in  this  country,  and  the  fewer  there 
are  who  carry  the  burden  the  more  uncer- 
tain the  future. 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CUYA- 
HOGA COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
MERIT  AWARDS  LUNCHEON 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Februarj- 
19  tiie  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association 
held  its  23d  annual  Public  Servants 
Merit  Awards  luncheon. 

At  the  annual  Public  Servants  Merit 
Awards  luncheon  the  persons  selected  for 
the  particular  year  are  saluted  and  each 
presented  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  The 
merit  awards  are  based  on  long  and  faith- 
ful service,  devotion  to  duty,  unfailing 
patience  and  courtesy,  and  helpfulness  to 
the  public  and  to  the  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  this  county. 

The  plan,  to  award  deserving  public 
servants,  was  inaugurated  by  Raymond 
D.  Metzner.  a  past  president  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Coimty  Bar  Association.  1947-48, 
and  has  been  followed  continuously  every 
year  since  its  inception. 

Five  court  attaches  were  selected  by 
the  association  this  year  for  their  out- 
standing service  to  the  public  and  the 
legal  profession  and  have  spent  a  total 
of  200  years  in  the  city  and  coimty  of- 
fices: 

Samuel  J.  Durante,  presently  with  the 
legal  service,  intake  department  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  juvenile  court,  has  a 
long  career  in  social  service  work,  having 
been  a  caseworker  with  the  Cleveland 
welfare  department  from  1933  to  1937. 
with  the  Cuyahoga  County  welfare  de- 
partment from  1937  to  1942,  a  casework- 
er, part  time  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
home  service  from  1941  to  1942  and  full 
time  from  November  1945  to  May  18, 1946. 

On  May  19.  1946.  he  became  a  proba- 
tion officer  for  the  Cleveland  mimicipal 
court  and  remained  in  said  post  until 
September  3.  1963.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  post. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Law 
School  and  received  his  LL.B.  degree  in 
June  1932.  He  attended  Northwestern 
University  for  2  years  of  prelaw.  He  took 
special  courses  at  Yale  University,  School 
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of  Alcoholic  Studies,  and  also  took 
courses  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences. 

He  served  in  World  War  II  with  the 
U.S.  Army  118th  Radio  Intelligence  Com- 
pany attached  to  tlie  3d  Army,  European 
theater  of  operations. 

Tom  S.  Dvvyer.  assignment  commis- 
sioner for  the  court  of  appeals,  has 
.served  the  courts  for  32  years,  having 
been  a  probation  officer  in  municipal 
court  for  7  years  assigned  to  war 
veterans,  bailiff  for  3  years  for  the  tlien 
Common  Pleas  Court  Judge  Buit  W. 
Griffin  and  his  present  post  which  lie  has 
held  since  '947.  Prior  thereto,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  P:re  Depart- 
ment for  2  years  and  was  7  years  a  deputy 
county  treasurer  and  paymaster. 

Widely  known  as  an  announcer  at  box- 
int'  and  wrestling  exhibitio;i.s.  lie  .served 
as  a  member  of  the  boxing  and  wrestling 
commissio.n  and  as  boxing  commissioner 
in  1926  to  1932  lie  introduced  ru.es  that 
.st:ll  endure,  and  as  an  anncunrer.  he 
announced  the  first  boxinsi  .show  in 
Cleveland  which  was  broadcast  o'.  er  a 
national  TV  network. 

He  was  a  ser:,eant  of  engineers  in  the 
37th  Division  in  World  War  I  and  served 
overseas.  He  has  been  on  the  managerial 
.staffs  of  tjie  campaign  comm::tees  of 
many  .succes.siul  candidates. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Florence 
Kodidek.  who  holds  the  position  of  chief 
administrative  officer  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  data  control  center 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Sylvester  J.  Koniarski.  deputy  clerk, 
assigned  as  night  auditor  in  the  title 
bureau,  in  the  office  of  Emil  J.  Masgay, 
clerk  of  courts,  has  been  in  that  position 
since  September  1950.  His  service  dates 
back  to  July  1.  1936.  when  he  was  first 
appointed  to  the  county  clerk's  office,  as 
deputy  clerk,  by  John  J.  Busher,  wiio  was 
then  clerk  of  courts.  He  can  justly  be 
proud  of  his  work  record,  inasmuch  as  he 
has.  consistently,  never  missed  a  day  at 
work  in  20  years. 

He  is  active  in  ward  politics,  having 
joined  the  Seventh  Ward  Democratic 
Club  on  January  2.  1921,  when  he  was  21 
years  of  age  and  remained  a  member 
imtil  1963,  when  he  transferred  to  the 
Sixth  Ward  Democratic  Club,  where  he 
is  presently  a  member. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  St.  John  Cantius 
School  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Polish  National  AUiance  College,  now 
known  as  Alliance  College,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.,  in  1919. 

Eva  M.  Peterlin,  deputy  clerk  in  the 
probate  court,  has  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing worked  in  practically  all  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  probate  court.  Her  first 
position  was  as  a  clerk-typist  with  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  Department  of  Health, 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  to  which  she 
was  appointed  on  October  13.  1924.  She 
remained  in  that  position  until  March  15, 
1927,  when  she  was  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  probate  court  and  has  re- 
mained there  since,  becoming  deputy 
clerk  in  January  1956. 

A  gracious  and  charming  person,  who 
is  zealously  devoted  to  her  work,  she  is 
blessed  with  five  nieces,  two  nephews,  and 
is  a  grandaunt  to  nine  grandnephews 
and  three  grandnieces,  all  who  adore 
her.  She  makes  her  home  with  her  older 
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sister,  Mary  Ivans,  and  brother-in-law, 
Frank  Ivans.  She  enjoys  doing  needle- 
woiK  and  a  good  game  of  cards. 

Max  A.  Silverberg.  presently  deputy 
bailiff  of  the  Cleveland  municipal  court 
since  October  16.  1932.  and  a  deputy 
clerk  1  year  ijrior  thereto,  equally  holds 
the  distinction  of  having  .served  in  prac- 
tically every  branch  of  the  bailiffs  de- 
partment; namely,  in  the  office  of  said 
department,  bailiff  to  the  jury  commis- 
.sion.  in  the  fitid  ioi'  15  years,  in  all  the 
coaitroom.s  in  wliicii  civil  and  criminal 
cases  are  heard,  as  leferce  in  courtroom 
No.  1.  and  for  the  la.st  6  years  as.signed 
to  courtroom  No.  3.  known  as  the  motion 
room. 

A  lawyer  .since  1925.  iie  attended  Adel- 
bert  College.  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
.sity.  and  was  graduated  from  Cleveland 
Law  School  in  1923.  He  recalls  .some  fond 
memoii&s  as  a  new.spaperboy  and  his 
membership  in  the  Council  Educational 
Alliance  on  East  38fh  Street  and  Wood- 
land Avenue.  He  and  and  his  wife.  Edith, 
are  the  proud  parents  of  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  a  pharmacist  and  the  other  a 
captain  in  the  the  U.S.  Army  Re.serves 
and  employed  in  ilie  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  a  daughtei'  who  is  a  registered 
medical  technologist,  and  they  also  have 
four  grandchildren. 

Highly  popular  among  lawyers  loi  his 
yenerou.';  and  kindly  assistance,  lie  is 
eciually  lielpful  to  the  jjublic.  During 
World  War  II,  he  helped  in  the  foi  ination 
of  the  rationing  boards  in  the  county 
and  served  as  clerk  in  rationing  board 
No.  1. 

Already  hailed  for  their  distinguished 
public  service  were  the  following  recipi- 
ents of  the  awards  in  the  years  listed 
below : 

1947:  Prank  T.  Kelly.  P.  E.  Knowlton. 
George  Martin,  R.  E.  .Mollenkopf.  Guy  L. 
.Spencer,  and  Charles  Tonsing. 

1948:  William  B.  Dillon.  S.^dle  L.  Drake. 
Thomas  P.  Plynn.  James  M.  Kelsey,  and  Ed- 
'.vard  T.  Murray. 

1949:  OlcottM.  deRosset.  Helen  M.  Plnuc.ui, 
.^una  Mary  Harrington,  James  A.  Lavelle.  :ind 
Crtarles  Sovish. 

1950:  Thomas  A.  Albertson,  George  P.  Ueldt, 
Anna  Mae  Lahlff,  Lillian  G.  McGlnty,  John 
P.  Ray,  .Tnd  Ellis  V.  Rippner. 

1951:  Prank  R.  L,ove.  Charles  T.  Murphy, 
Ann  Tobln,  Walter  G.  Whltlatch.  and  Fred 
H.  Wilker. 

1952:  David  C.  Brown.  Marie  Prlebolln.  Ed- 
ward L.  Hilliard.  John  E.  McCracken.  James 
P.  Meade,  and  Raymond  E.  Smith. 

1953:  Lottie  Bialosky,  Paul  DeGrandls,  C.  A. 
Dunham.  George  A.  Proelich.  and  Kenneth 
V.  Wilson. 

1954:  Grace  A.  Berger.  Dominic  C.  Demor- 
bus.  Peter  P.  Mokrls.  Harrv  T.  Shannon.  John 
B.  Shelter,  and  Harry  J.  Walker. 

1955:  Fred  W.  Boike.  Lucy  C.  Cunneen. 
William  L.  Gibson,  William  Schroeder.  .tnd 
Carl  Yedllcka. 

1956:  Helen  S.  Beck,  Bruce  J.  Boutall,  Rob- 
ert Fasclano,  Winnona  L.  Hampton,  and 
Nathan  Suld. 

1957:  Joseph  .\.  Cachat,  Alma  A.  Lucht. 
Robert  J.  Miller.  Merle  S.  Norris,  and  Beth 
Parker  Zack. 

1958:  Jacob  Bendau.  Bernard  A.  Bingham. 
Eugene  A.  McCabe,  Anthony  E.<Patton.  and 
Lucille  D.  Ungvary. 

1959:  Harry  W.  Arnold.  Louis  B.  Schram. 
Norma  L.  Stoll.  Walter  G.  Sykes,  and  Elmer 
J.  Whiting. 

1960:  Helen  R.  .Auslander,  E.  Dana  Brooks. 
Leo  G.  Chlmo.  Frank  E.  Demf>sey.  and  Ruth 
E.  Littman. 
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1961 ;  Frank  J.  Claffle.  Edward  OlLeone,  Eva 
Kanzeg.  Elisabeth  Morrison,  and  Ralph  J. 
Simon. 

1962:  Elizabeth  Bertram,  LewU  W.  Black- 
man.  George  H.  CalHster.  Helen  Long  De- 
Granclis.  and  Myron  T.  Moses. 

1963:   La  Vina  Brook.  Leo  Catalano,  Andrew 

C.  LiUie.   Raymond   C.    Noonan.    and    i«>jta 
Steever. 

1964:  William  A.  Franz.  James  A.  Green. 
Raymond  C.  Johnson.  Walter  A.  Morsefleld, 
a;id  Anne  Sheboy  Neeson. 

1965:  Pegsy  DeTemple.  John  T  Donnelly. 
Her.ry  G.  Primosch.  Marie  Turner,  and  Lucile 
B.  Yaeger. 

1966;  Sam  J.  Berm.in.  Walter  A.  Dorsey. 
Erwln  W.  Falch.  Maude  H.  Maddie.  and  Anne 
E.  Spisak. 

1967  Ray  C.  Basel.  Harry  L.  Bral,  David  M. 
Kikstadt.   Bo'nadette  Quigley,   and   Leonard 

D.  Smollnski 

1968:  J.  Frank  Hoban.  Jo^ph  A.  Kader. 
Harriet  M.  Kwarciany,  Martin  P.  Murphy,  and 
Joseph  S.  Pletrafese. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  SEABEES 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wednes- 
da.v.  March  5.  marked  the  27th  birthday 
of  an  organization  to  which  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  I  i-efer  to  the 
US.  Nav>-'s  construction  battalions,  well 
known  as  the  Seabees. 

Their    accomplishments    are    many. 
They  have  been  indispensable  in  every 
war  we  have  fought  since  their  inception. 
We  owe  them  the  highest  sort  of  tribute. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle which  aptly  describes  the  Seabees. 
I  refer  to  the  column  entitled  "The  Ram- 
bler."  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  on  Wednesday.  March  5. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Rambutr  Sax-utcs  the  Seabkes 
(By  John  McKelway) 

Man  came  around  and  deposited  a  groat 
deal  of  material  on  the  R.unbler's  desk  in- 
volving the  Seabeea.  the  construction  bat- 
talions of  the  United  States  Navy. 

It  seems  that  today  the  Seabees  are  cele- 
brating their  27th  birthday  and,  iry  a:,  he 
might,  the  R.ijnbler  could  see  no  reason  nut 
to  celebrate  the  birthday. 

This  IS  a  good  outfit,  according  to  a  grizzled 
Marine  the  Rambler  talked  to,  and  it  is  true 
you  rarely  hear  of  wl:at  they  do.  so  why  not 
mentlun  a  few  things ' 

What  they  do  do  Is  furnished  by  'he  public 
relations  department  of  'he  Seabees  and 
while  it  does  show  our  deep  commitment  in 
Vietnam  It  does  seem  time  some  of  their 
accomplLslmicnts  might  be  published.  At 
least  the  Rambler  hus  never  seen  a  break- 
down on  what  the  Seabees  have  be.jn  up  to. 
He  found  the  following  Interesting: 

If  lined  up  together,  quoting  from  some 
of  the  Seabee  material,  "all  the  warehouses, 
administration  buildings,  troop  housing,  re- 
pair shop-i  and  other  structures  built  by  Navy 
Seabe«s  in  Vietnam  would  fill  SCO  football 
fields." 

This,  ol  course.  Is  the  sort  of  stuff  that 
all  branches  of  the  armed  forces  ought  to 
be  armed  with  and  the  Rambler  can't  resist 
repeating  It  here. 

Some  others : 

If  all  the  housing  facilities  constructed  by 
the  Seabees  in  Vietnam  were  converted  Into 
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a  hotel  covering  one  city  block,  that  hotel 
would  rise  twice  as  high  as  the  Empire  State 
Building 

The  Seabees  have  set  enough  "Instant  air- 
field" matting  to  cover  the  whole  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Including  its  runways 
terminals,  parking  lots  and  aircraft  mainte- 
nance buildlngii 

They  have  pa\cd  enough  open  storage  area 
to  provide  every  home  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware with  a  super-sized  patio.  (This  is  the 
sort  of  information  the  Rambler  should 
check  out-  at  the  moment,  he  is  too  tired. 
But  he  believes  it  ) 

They  (again  the  Seabees)  have  built 
enough  fuel-storage  area  to  send  the  average 
American  motorist  on  47  round-trips  to  the 
moon.  (Whew!) 

They,  with  the  rock  provided  by  Navy 
Seabee  quarries  and  crushers  in  Vietnam, 
could  have  built  an  8-f(X>t-hlgh.  one-foot- 
thick  wall  around  South  Vietnam's  entire 
borders. 

(Oil  reading  this  the  Rambler's  first  reac- 
tion wa.s  that  perhaps  this  might  have  been 
done  In  the  first  place.  But  he  gathers  some- 
body turned  it  all  down  in  favor  of  air 
power. ) 

And  the  .Seabees  have  constructed  so  many 
vehicle  and  aircralt  maintenance  facilities 
that  ii  btiilt  into  a  single  complex  It  would 
make  .1  service  station  nearly  four  miles  long 
and  capable  of  handling  1.500  cars  at  a  time. 
(There  are  stretches  In  the  United  States 
that  appear  close  to  that  btit  let  us  empha- 
size that  the  Seabees  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I 

But  on  a  serious  note: 

There  have  been  52  Seabees  killed  In  com- 
bat, while  another  700  have  been  wounded 
in  action,  some  more  than  once. 

The  .Seabees  are  constantly  at  work  build- 
ing bridges,  wells,  electrical  and  sanitation 
systems  and  farm-to-market  roads. 

They  lia.e  opened  five  rock  quarries  and 
the  product  j»oes  into  something  nf  a  super- 
highway from  Da  Nang  to  Khe  .Sanh. 

In  t^ree  months,  during  one  period,  the 
Seabees  came  up  with  ticcommodations 
equivalent  to  a  city  of  50,000.  after  a  call  to 
get  .Army  aivl  Marine  Corps  units  out  of  the 
monsoon  itiud. 

Rlciiarcf  Trcgaskls.  author  of  "Vietnam 
Diary."  called  the  Seabee  Teams;  "The  hot- 
test troops  In  this  war." 

Well,  it  might  appear  that  the  Rambler 
has  been  taken  In  by  all  this.  He  has.  But 
you  know  the  type.  The  guy  with  the  cigar 
moving  his  bulldozer  into  a  sloppy  mountain 
of  mud.  deadpan.  You  can  see  him  around 
Waahlngton. 

During  a  war  they  are  not  vastly  different. 
Only  a  few  of  us  really  understand  what  they 
are  doing.  But  they  do  it  and  In  an  Impres- 
sive <;ort  of  way. 

So  Happy  Birthday  to  the  Seabees.  They've 
got  a  recruitment  program  going,  naturally, 
and  '.he  w.ir  might  be  easier  to  take  so  long 
as  you're  buikllng.  Something,  anything.  Not 
kiiUug. 
T1u>  Ramoier  salutes. 


March  6,  1969 


THOMAS  G.  MASARYK.  FIRST  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  CZECHOSLOVAK 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1969     j^ 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  birthday  of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  first 
President  <if  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
which  will  be  in  observance  throughout 
parts  oi"  our  count r>'  by  Americans  of 
Czechoslovak  parentage. 


Mr.  Masaryk,  a  teacher,  a  philosopher, 
and  an  advocate  of  freedom  for  the 
Czechoslovak  people  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  In  1918  and  re- 
elected in  1920,  1927,  and  1934,  before 
resigning  in  December  of  1935.  Czech- 
oslovakia was  then  an  infant  of  de- 
mocracy, guided  and  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Masaryk,  this 
country  became  closely  identified  with 
our  basic  democratic  principles. 

Czechoslovakia  was  first  crushed  under 
the  Nazi  imperialism,  and  was  later  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist domination  of  her  land.  For  tlie 
second  time.  Czechoslovakia  is  in  bond- 
age under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Soviet 
Kremlin. 

In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  this 
countiy  in  giving  recognition  to  other 
ethnic  leaders  who  have  valiantly  fought 
the  cause  of  liberty,  I  urge  all  of  the 
citizens  of  our  great  Nation  to  join  in 
the  obsei-vance  of  this  day.  Let  us  accord 
full  honor  to  this  great  fighter  for  hu- 
man decency  and  freedom,  and  hopefully 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  will  again  be  able  to 
practice  the  great  principles  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation. 


CAR  INSURANCE  DENIED— HOME 
LACKS  TIDY  TOUCH 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES   ■ 
Thursday,  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill)  and  my- 
self began  a  colloquy  on  the  problems 
posed  by  the  multibillion-dollai  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance  Industry. 

Since  that  time  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  there  has  been  considerable  Interest 
in  the  problem.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  undertook  a  survey  of  the 
cancellation  and  renewal  practices  of 
companies.  Its  report,  in  turn,  led  to  the 
full-scale  probe  of  automobile  insurance 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  What  is 
more,  a  niunber  of  States,  including  my 
own.  have  moved  to  protect  the  public 
more  against  malpractice  and  the  highly 
questionable  procedures  employed  by 
many  companies. 

Despite  this  activity,  we  have  made  lit- 
tle progress.  Company  procedures  are 
still  5.hrouded  in  m,vstery.  Premium  costs, 
particularly  in  large  cities,  are  still  high. 
And  the  company  methods  for  evaluating 
the  risk  potential  of  their  insurees  is  ex- 
tremely unfair  and  seems  to  have  little 
connection  with  an  individal's  driving 
skill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  following  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  this  mroming's 
Washington  Post,  makes  this  point  all 
too  well : 

Car   Insurance   Denied — Home  Lacks  Tidt 
Touch 
(By  Mary  Ann  Seawell) 
A  bewildered  Kensington  man   has  com- 
plained to  Maryland  officials  that  his  auto- 
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mobile  Insurance  was  canceled  because  an 
Investigator  felt  his  house  was  filthy. 

The  man.  Noel  C.  Thornton,  a  bachelor, 
admits,  "I  haven't  got  the  woman's  touch, 
but  I  keep  the  place  neat."  In  addition,  he 
fails  to  see  the  connection  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  house  and  his  ability  to  drive. 

Thornton,  39,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Northern  Ireland  seven  years  ago,  and 
now  works  at  a  service  station,  gives  this 
account : 

After  buying  a  second-hand  car  from  a 
friend  late  last  year,  he  applied  to  All-state 
Insurance  Co.  for  Insurance.  He  was  given  a 
policy  with  National  Emblem  Insurance  Co. 
of    Roanoke,    a   subsidiary    of    Allstate. 

In  January,  a  man  who  Identified  him- 
self as  an  inqiector  for  Allstate  came  to 
Thornton's  Hi -story  frame  and  brick  house. 
Thornton  says  he  was  In  the  middle  of  a 
decorating  project,  that  he  had  Just  taken 
up  the  dining  room  rug  and  was  preparing 
to  tile  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

"My  settee  needed  recovering  and  I  needed 
a  rug  in  the  living  room  .  .  .  My  two  dogs  were 
chewing  bones  on  the  floor."  he  says. 

Ten  days  laCer  Thornton  received  notice 
that  his  auto  insurance  was  cancelled.  No 
reason  was  given.  Thornton  wrote  the  com- 
pany asking  the  reason  and  received,  In  part, 
the  following  reply : 

"As  you  may  know,  many  insurance  com- 
panies, under  certain  circumstances,  conduct 
routine  Investigations  to  assist  them  in  se- 
lecting and  retaining  an  average  group  of 
policyholders,  in  your  case,  it  is  alleged  that 
your  house  is  filthy.  For  this  reason.  It  was 
determined  that  we  could  no  longer  carry 
your  insurance." 

Thornton,  of  4204  Brookfleld  dr..  com- 
plained to  the  office  of  Maryland  Insurance 
Commissioner  Newton  Steers,  who  said  the 
case  Is  being  investigated. 

Spokesmen  for  Allstate  and  National  Em- 
blem could  not  comment  on  the  C8ise.  James 
Kelly,  regional  underwriting  manager  for  the 
firms.  Issued  this  statement: 

"Under  Maryland  law,  when  an  Insurance 
company  cancels  a  policy,  the  applicant  has 
the  right  to  ask  the  company  for  the  reason 
for  the  cancellation.  When  the  company  gives 
that  reason  in  writing,  the  law  protects  the 
company  from  any  lawsuit  that  might  allege 
that  the  reason  was  libelous. 

"Our  attorneys  have  advised  me  that  in 
any  further  discussion  of  this  matter  or  this 
type  of  matter  the  company  has  no  protec- 
tion of  this  sort.  Therefore  I  can  make  no 
further  comment." 

Thornton  says  he  was  turned  down  by  ten 
other  automobile  insurance  companies  after 
the  cancellations  but  now  has  obtained  a 
policy  with  another  firm  at  a  higher  cost. 


EARL    F.    HAYES    1968    OAK    CLIFF, 
TEX.,  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

I        OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Earl  F.  Hayes,  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman, developer,  and  civic  leader,  has 
been  named  Oak  Cliff  Man  of  the  Year. 
I  am  inserting  below  an  account  of  his 
unusual  achievements  which  appeared  in 
the  Oak  Cliff  Tribune. 

Not  included  in  the  Oak  Cliff  Tribune 
account  is  a  current  project  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Hayes  to  help  returning  war  vet- 
erans obtain  employment.  He  has  fi- 
nanced this  effort  from  his  personal 
funds  and  has  succeeded  in  placing  lit- 
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erally  hundreds  of  veterans  in  the  Dallas 
area  in  jobs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  who  has 
achieved  high  success  in  the  business 
world  could  take  time  to  concern  himself 
with  the  problems  of  returning  service- 
men, but  this  is  an  indication  of  Mr. 
Hayes'  compassionate  character. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
Earl  P.  Hayes,  1968  Man  op  the  Year 

Earl  P.  Hayes  bought  the  Avis  franchise  at 
Love  Pield  a  number  of  years  ago  for  $58. 

The  fact  that  there  weren't  any  other  bid- 
ders was  ample  proof  that  car  rentals  around 
the  airport  weren't  a  very  lucrative  business 
at  the  time.  And  the  competition  was  very 
formidable  from  No.  1. 

But  a  man  of  unusual  perception  and  keen 
business  acumen.  Earl  Hayes  believed  that 
only  the  sky  was  the  limit  for  commercial 
aviation.  And  that  busy  and  Impatient 
travelers  would  rent  automobiles  in  great 
numbers  at  major  airports. 

Now  Earl  Hayes  is  a  franchlsed  Avis  dealer 
all  over  Texas  in  the  bigger  towns  and  cities 
and  one  of  the  most  important  stockholders 
of  the  parent  company. 

A  man  of  unbelievable  drive  and  energy. 
Earl  Hayes  has  no  patience  with  inefficiency 
or  with  dull  people.  When  he  tackles  some 
project,  he  is  an  insuperable  ally  or  a  power- 
ful enemy  should  he  be  opposed. 

Because  of  his  intensity  and  drive,  Earl 
Hayes  has  made  friends  and  enemies.  Few 
people  who  know  him  well  have  neutral  feel- 
ings about  the  automobile  tycoon. 

But  even  his  worst  enemies  will  admit  that 
Earl  Hayes  has  been  good  for  Dallas  and  Dal- 
las has  been  good  to  Earl  Hayes.  Not  only  has 
Hayes  tackled  the  really  big  assignments 
with  regularity,  there  is  very  little  quarrel 
with  Ills  performances.  And  despite  health 
problems,  Hayes  stays  deeply  involved  in  the 
elite  circle  of  top  Dallas  builders.  Dydamlc 
men,  as  the  late  Uncle  Bob  Thornton  called 
them. 

And  those  in  Fwlitlcal  and  city  affairs  are 
keenly  aware  that  Earl  Hayes  is  one  of  the 
few  men  of  Oak  Cliff  who  puts  his  money 
where  his  mouth  is.  He  comprehends  that 
city  building  and  civic  affairs  and  cultural 
excellence  are  expensive.  He  pays  his  share 
as  few  men  in  Oak  Cliff  are  prone  to  do. 

Earl  Hayes  may  have  put  together  the 
most  affluent  business  empire  ever  built  by  a 
single  Oak  Cliff  business  man.  His  holdings 
are  not  only  highly  diversified,  but  far  flung. 
Nearly  every  phase  of  his  business  operations 
nets  him  a  hand.some  return. 

From  the  automobile  business — and  the 
physical  plant  and  land  accumulated  for  the 
Chevrolet  operations  is  worth  a  small  for- 
tune— Earl  Hayes  has  branched  out  into  one 
of  the  major  Avis  stockholders,  airport  park- 
ing, car  leasings.  limousine  service,  real 
estate,  land  development,  apartments,  indus- 
trial parks,  insurance,  stocks  and  bonds, 
finance.  The  breadth  has  long  .'since  trans-. 
cended  the  Dallas  city  lllmts  In  many  other 
cities. 

Th»  only  serious  reverses  along  his  mad 
dash  to  affluence  came  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  this  was  to  influ- 
ence his  politics  profoundly.  From  a  .staunch 
conservative.  Earl  Hayes  became  -m  unapol- 
ogetic  Democrat  who  supported  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  the  other  nominees  of  the  party 
with  vigor  nnd  v.ith   fund.^. 

Earl  Hayes  managed  Joe  Pool's  tough  cam- 
paign against  Jim  Coilin.<;  and  had  accepted 
the  post  again  before  Pool's  untimely  death. 
But  he  likewi.se  backed  liberal  Democrats  and 
the  national  ticket. 

A  tou!;h-talkinfr.  no-nonsenso  infighter. 
Earl  Hayes  plays  the  game  of  politics  with 
vigor. 

During  the  days  when  it  ^J'as  expedient  to 
retrench,  many  employes  of   long   standing 
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were  severed  a?!  Earl  Hayes  was  forced  to  cut 
back.  Some  of  these  onetime  Hayes  execu- 
tives are  still  bitter  enemies.  But  mo.st  have 
made  business  successes  of  their  own.  un- 
doubtedly as  beneficiaries  of  the  training  in 
Ills  organization. 

After  he  graduated  from  Harvard's  'jchool 
of  Business,  young  Robert  Hayes  was 
groomed  to  become  his  father's  trusty  right 
hand.  And  although  the  younger  Hayes  has 
shown  lncre:ising  political  and  social  inde- 
pendence, as  a  business  partner  he  lias  grr>d- . 
ually  taken  much  of  the  burden  from  liis 
father. 

Suffering  a  severe  heart  attack  as  a  rel.i- 
tlvely  young  man.  Earl  Ha-yes  has  been  forced 
to  pace  himself  very  carefully.  At  times  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  business 
for  months  on  end.  In  recent  years  lie  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  have  vacationed  at  a  villa  in 
Italy,  leaving  behind  the  pressures  of  busi- 
ness. 

Among  other  accoutrements  of  wealth  and 
health,  his  office  includes  a  modern  kitchen 
with  well-stocked  larders.  Tasty  luncheons 
are  prepared  and  served  up  to  a  dozen  or 
more  visiting  friends,  dignitaries  or  business 
acquaintances  .it  irequent  intervals. 

There  is  a  quiet  office  where  Earl  Hayes 
can  nap  or  rest  in  a  motorized  bunk  which 
is  pentle  therapy  for  poor  circulation  in  his 
legs.  Included  are  full  baths  and  dressing 
rooms  for  himself  and  Bob. 

With  a  tendency  to  be  rotund  at  times.  Earl 
Hayes  has  carefully  watched  weight  and  diet 
and  has  remained  a  very  trim  man  since  his 
attack.  The  Heart  Fund  has  been  one  of  his 
principal  charities  and  civic  endeavors  as  a 
result  of  his  experience. 

The  Earl  Hayes  home  in  Kesslc-r  Lake 
Estates  is  probably  the  most  lavish  ever  built 
in  the  community.  Furnishings  come  from 
exotic  lands  around  the  globe  including 
m.-'.ny  Mayan  relics.  The  investment  must 
exceed  $300,000. 

And  although  he  received  some  early  crit- 
icism for  organizing  Red  Bird  Industrial  Park 
around  some  longtime  personal  land  hold- 
ings, this  has  proved  to  he  unfair  comment. 
As  chairman  of  Red  Bird  Park  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  devoted  and  energetic  devel- 
opers of  the  industrial  complex  which  will 
eventually  pour  hundred.s  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  resources  and  payrolls  Into  the 
community. 

Only  last  year.  Earl  Hayes  and  James  Dycus. 
an  earlier  man  of  the  year,  made  several  trips 
to  the  midwest  and  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
trying  to  land  a  major  factory  for  the  district. 
Their  spadework  might  still  pay  off  in  a 
1.000-man  payroll  one  day.  And  already  Red 
Bird  Park  has  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  Oak  Cliff's  economic  health. 

Born  and  reared  in  Aurora,  Missouri.  Earl 
graduated  there  from  high  school.  After  a 
course  at  Draughon's  Business  College,  he 
began  His  business  career  as  office  manager 
for  the  Willis  Overland  distributorship  in 
Springfield.  Ml.ssourl. 

In  six  years  he  progressed  to  Sales  Man- 
ager of  that  firm.  Later  he  left  to  become  a 
Willis  Overland  car  distributor  in  Kansas 
City.  Missouri. 

Next  he  became  associated  with  Willi'? 
Overland  factorv.  attaining  the  position  of 
regional  organization  manager. 

In  1931  he  became  a  district  manager  of 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Division  in  Oklahoma 
City.  By  1938  he  was  national  sales  promo- 
tion manager  for  Chevrolet. 

In  May  of  1945.  he  purchased  a  thirty  per 
cent  interest  in  Roy  Hi'.l  Chevrolet  Company 
in  Oak  Cliff  and  in  1949  he  boueht  out  two 
partners  and  formed  Earl  Haves  Clievrolet, 
Company.  Since  that  time,  the  dealership  has 
grown  to  be  among  the  country's  largest 
Chevrolet  dealerships  and  is  the  No.  1  Chev- 
rolet truck  dealTship. 

The  Earl  Hayes  foundation  was  chanerfd 
in  1950  to  accumulate  and  :dn-.lniFter  funds 
for  the  charitable  activities  of  the  family. 
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In  1951  he  organized  Earl  Hayes  Rents  Cars 
&  Trucks.  In  the  year.s  1952  through  1953  h.? 
purchased  Avla  franchises  in  Dallas.  Fort 
Worth.  San  Antonio.  Austin.  Mldland-Ode&sa 
and  Lubbock.  And  he  has  set  a  last  pace  (or 
his  competitors  in  these  seven  cities  in 
vehicle  renting  and  leasing. 

In  1953  he  secured  his  state  insurance 
lice.ise  and  fonned  Earl  Hayes  Insurance 
Agency  to  handle  needs  of  friends  and  cu-*- 
toniers  of  the  Chevrolet  company  and  affll- 
Utfd  entsrprlses 

In  1954  Oak  Cliff  Life  Insurance  Companv 
was  formed,  primarily  to  write  creditor  life 
Insurance  In  connection  with  automobile 
notes  discounted  by  the  Earl  Hayes  Chevrole' 
Company    This  company  was  sold  in  1967 

In  19«3  Earl  Hayes  was  among  the  orga- 
nizers of  Red  Bird  Industrial  Park,  currently 
the  fastest  growing  planned  industrial  area 
in  Dallas.  He  now  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  that  corporation 

In  early  1964  he  secured  the  Valet  ParK-- 
ing  franchise  from  the  City  for  ten  years  at 
Love  Field  Airport  Besides  rendering;  a  serv- 
ice to  customers  of  the  airport,  the  Vulet 
Parklni;  service  has  increased  the  over..!! 
parking  revenue  received  by  the  city 

Oal^r  last  month  he  won  the  parking 
franchise  In  Houston. 

Earl  has  been  Oak  Cliff  Chamber  president 
DaKas  New  Car  Dealfr.s  president,  chairman 
of  Oak  Cliff  Christian  Church,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Highway  Committee.  Dallas 
Chamber  vice  president,  Heart  Fund  cliair- 
man.  Oak  Cliff  KIwanis  president  and  ha 
held  .in  endless  str.ng  of  less  glamorous  joh-^ 
He  takes  his  turn  at  fund-ral.slng  and  the 
civic  challenges  which  require  sweat  and 
time  m  addition  to  money 

While  his  life  is  steeped  m  controversy,  no 
one  can  honestly  deny  that  he  has  been  a 
giant  .imong  Oak  CUff  community  bul'.dtrs 
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FASCELL  CITES  NEED  FOR 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


March  6,  1969 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  TRJ*  TO 
EUROPE 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TEMNCSSCC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  just  returned  from  a  trium- 
phant journey  to  Europe.  The  success  of 
his  mission  can  be  measured  in  many 
ways:  by  the  surging  crowds  of  friendly 
people  who  flocked  to  ereet  him  in  each 
of  the  nations  he  visited;  by  the  strongly 
favorable  impression  he  made  on  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  community:  and 
by  the  new  sense  of  purpose  and  life 
which  he  has  infused  into  NATO. 

Less  apparent  on  the  surface  is  another 
achievement  which  may  outweigh  th"? 
others  in  the  long  run.  President  Nixon 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  plan- 
ning and  prevention— the  role  of  NATO 
and  our  European  friends  in  organizing 
totjether  to  forestall  crises  rather  than  be 
confronted  by  them  at  the  last  moment 
when  they  have  taken  on  ominous  pro- 
portions. 

By  consulting  with  the  leaders  of  free 
Europe,  and  proving  to  them  that 
America  can  be  a  good  listener  as  well  as 
a  good  leader.  President  Nixon  has 
strengthened  European  friendship  and 
European  respect  for  our  country  and 
the  man  who  leads  it. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  many  that  President 
Nixon  has  already  received  for  an  out- 
standing diplomatic  success. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bilingual 
education  is  of  increasing  importance  in 
the  United  States,  not  only  to  train  our 
citizens  in  other  languages,  but  to  teach 
English  to  those  who  have  come  to  our 
Nation,  as  well.  In  my  own  congressional 
district,  where  so  many  of  those  who 
fled  Ca.stro's  Cuba  now  live,  instruction 
in  English  is  vital.  Similarly,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spanish  language  would  be 
valuable  for  many  native-born  citizens 
of  .south  Florida  who  come  in  frequent 
contact  with  Spanish-speaking  persons 
on  a  business  or  social  ba.sis. 

The  need  for  bilingual  education,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  any  one  State 
or  area  of  our  country  The  need  is  na- 
tionwide. Increasing  trade  and  travel  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries make  it  more  necessary  than  ever 
before  that  our  citizens  be  able  to  con- 
vei-se  with  our  neighbors  on  this  ever 
smaller,  increasingly  interdependent 
planet 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  I  am  especially  aware 
of  thi.s  need  in  our  own  hemisphere 
where  four  .separate  languages  are  spok- 
en. If  we  are  to  fully  understand  one 
another  and  .strengthen  the  bonds  of 
fnend.>h!p  among  the  American  coun- 
tries, wo  will  have  to  pay  increasing  at- 
tention to  language  instruction  in  Span- 
ish. Portugese,  and  'French. 

In  view  of  these  need.s.  I  was  heartened 
to  take  Mcte  of  recently  reported  possi- 
bilities that  a  Spanish- American  citizen 
may  be  chosen  to  become  a  special  as- 
.sistatn  tor  bilingual  education  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  I  hope  that 
a  well-qualified  educator  who  is  widely 
i-e:>pect?d  in  this  field  will  be  chosen  for 
the  job 

In  the  meantime,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  Include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  from  the 
Dlario  Las  .\inericas  newspaper  of  Mi- 
ami. Fla.  It  reports  on  current  develop- 
ments and  declares  that  the  apparent 
intention  to  choose  a  qualified  Spanish- 
American  for  this  post  deserves  ap- 
plause and  backing." 
The  article  follows: 

BtLINCVVL    EDITATION    IN    THE    U.VITED    STATZS 

or  Amckica 

It  IS  »  .siailst'.cal  fact  that  in  the  United 
S-itei  of  Amerlc.-'.  with  the  exception  of 
:;roups  ni  foreign  ancestry  of  one  or  two 
generations  living  In  the  country.  English  Is 
almost  the  only  language  spoken.  That  Is. 
(jeneriilv  5p»»aking.  the  Americans  only  know 
their  -wn  I.mxuage.  This  limits  considerably 
the  pjssibilltles  of  a  cultural,  political,  eco- 
nomic, commercial  and  social  closeness  of  the 
United  States  with  other  nations  of  the  world, 
espei.ally  these  in  our  hemisphere,  almost  all 
of  them  Spanish  speaking,  and  with  which 
the  tjnited  States  shares  a  common  destiny. 

In  this  great  American  nation  there  are 
more  or  less  fifteen  million  Spanish-speaking 
persons,  the  ranks  of  which  are  formed  to  a 
great,  extent  by  immigrant*  from  Spain  or 
Latin  America,  or  their  descendanu.  There 
also  are.  of  course,  many  Americana  who.  of 


their  own  free  will,  without  any  ethnic  ties 
whatsoever  with  Spain  or  Latin  America, 
speak  Spanish.  The  presence  of  these  fifteen 
million  bilingual  Inhabitants,  who  speak 
English  and  Spanish,  gives  Spanish  a  very 
significant  Importance  In  the  United  States. 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  recently 
was  published  the  news  that  the  Secretary 
for  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Robert  H  Pinch,  "is  looking  for  a  Spanish- 
American  to  serve  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  Doctor  James 
E.  Allen.  Jr."  The  mentioned  Information 
adds  that  Secretary  Finch  "made  the  an- 
nouncement at  a  news  briefing  recently,  and 
said  that  the  post  would  carry  the  title  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  Bilingual  Education." 

Surely  the  Federal  Government  Is  thinking 
about  bilingual  education  not  only  in  order 
that  the  children  and  youths  of  Spanish 
origin  may  learn  English,  but  also  so  that 
children  and  youths  from  English-speaking 
families  may  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a  foreign  language  which,  because  of 
the  geographic  position  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  extraordinary  ties  with  Latin  America, 
should  be  the  Spanish  language. 

May  this  Important  offlce  of  the  Executive 
Power  wisely  choose  the  American  citizen 
of  Spanish  origin  to  Jill  the  post  of  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  bilingual  Education.  The  measure  men- 
tioned by  Secretary  Pinch,  that  tends  to  sup- 
port the  Job  of  Commissioner  Allen  Jr..  de- 
serves  applause  and  backing.  When  bilingual 
education  is  generalized  in  the  United  States 
of  .\merlca  In  a  good  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation, this  great  Nation  will  derive  from  U 
great  advantages  of  a  political,  cultural,  com- 
mercial, economic,  and  social  nature. 


BLACK  LUNG  DISEASE 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  hazards  to  the  health 
of  our  working  population  has  begun  to 
receive  the  attention  it  has  long  deserved. 
I  speak  of  pneumoconiosis,  otherwise 
known  as  black  lung  disease.  This  so- 
called  occupational  disease  has  long 
plagued  the  coal  miners  of  America.  We 
have  too  casually  accepted  as  the  price 
for  coal  mining  the  crippling  and 
shortening  of  life  of  thousands  of  miners. 

Fortunately,  there  are  those  who 
recognize  that  there  should  be  no  such 
term  as  "occupational  disease."  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Heckler  has  led  the  fight 
to  pass  necessary  legislation  requiring 
that  measures  that  will  eliminate  this 
disease  be  taken. 

He  has  also  pushed  for  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  mine  safety  regulations  that 
would  go  far  to  reduce  unnecessary  toll 
from  mine  accidents.  Employee  safety 
should  be  the  first  consideration  of  every 
coal  operation. 

I  include  two  editorials  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  25 
and  March  5.  respectively,  on  this  subject 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues.  The  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Heckler) 
should  be  highly  commended  for  his 
forthright  and  energetic  action  on  this 
problem. 

The  editorials  follow : 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  25.  19691 
Coal  Miners'  Revolt 
The  wave  of  wildcat  strikes  by  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  miners  makes  it  plain  that  action 
on  mine  health  and  safety  cannot  wait.  The 
strikers  are  seeking  stronger  state  laws,  but 
action  at  the  Federal  level  is  even  more  ur- 
gently needed.  It  required  the  loss  of  78  lives 
In  the  Farmlngton  mine  disaster  last  No- 
vember to  get  the  Johnson  Administration 
moving  on  these  Issues. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  has  traditionally  been 
more  concerned  about  the  economic  health 
of  the  coal  industry  than  the  personal  health 
of  the  miners.  Only  In  the  last  four  months 
under  the  leadership  of  John  F  OLeary,  its 
new  director,  ha«  the  bureau  begun  to  make 
surprise  spot  checks  and  crack  down  on 
mines  with  dangerous  conditions. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Labor  had 
long  been  reluctant  to  use  its  powers  under 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  prescribe  working 
conditions  In  mines  which  sell  directly  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, to  its  lasting  discredit,  has  been  more 
Interested  in  protecting  Jobs  by  keeping  mar- 
ginal mines  open  than  In  protecting  the 
health  of  its  members.  This  U.M.W.  attitude 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment's pussyfooting.  The  union  has  even 
attacked  Representative  Ken  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  for  what  it  regards  as  his  excessive 
crusading  agalntt  "black  lung"  disease  and 
other  health  haaards  affecting  miners. 

But  after  the  Farmlngton  tragedy,  Wlllard 
W.  Wlrtz.  the  retiring  Secretary  of  Labor,  fi- 
nally imposed  stringent  safety  and  health 
.standards  for  mines  selling  coal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  standards  were  to  have  gone 
Into  effect  this  month,  but  George  P.  Shultz. 
the  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  suspended  them 
for  ninety  days.  He  argues  with  considerable 
warrant  that  he  needs  the  time  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  regulations  are  "work- 
able admlnlstrable  and  sensible."  But  an 
even  better  guide  to  that  Judgment  would 
have  been  to  install  the  new  rules  and  let 
enforcement  experience  show  if  revision  was 
needed. 

Secretary  Shultz  points  to  the  inconsist- 
ency between  the  Labor  Department's  pro- 
posed regulations  and  the  less  stringent 
standards  called  for  in  a  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration bill  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
But  this  Is  not  a  convincing  rationalization: 
rather  It  is  fresh  confirmation  of  the  Mine 
Bureau's  traditional  torpor  and  pro-Industry 
bias. 

Given  th.Tt  sorry  record  it  is  good  pews 
that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  is  mov- 
ing away  from  his  original  intention  to  fire 
the  dynamic  Mr.  OLeary  and  replace  him 
with  a  traditionalist.  It  is  time  for  the  miners 
to  stop  losing.  The  record  of  their  defeats  is 
wTltten  in  blood. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  5.  19691 
Procrcss  on  Mine  Safety 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  wisely  re- 
sponded to  the  growing  public  pressure  for 
reform  of  the  dangerous  conditions  in  the 
nation's  coal  mines.  The  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Bill  which  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Waiter  J.  Hickel  has  presented  to  a 
House  subcommittee  was  in  some  respects 
.stronger  than  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Johnson  .Administration  last  year.  Controls 
on  coal  dust  are  more  stringent  and  stand- 
ards for  mine  electrical  equipment  and  for 
protection  against  cave-ins  are  more  com- 
prehensive. 

Secretary  Hickel  has  also  Joined  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  in 
opposing  the  previous  efforts  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  of  many  owners  to  sepa- 
rate the  health  Bnd  safety  sections  of  the  bill. 
Since  miners  are  dying  both  from  poor  safe- 
ty conditions  and  from  occupatlonally- 
caused  disease,  there  is  no  excuse  for  even 
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contemplating   their   consideration  as  sepa- 
rate issues. 

Good  as  the  Administration  bill  Is.  how- 
ever, it  can  be  improved  In  two  Important 
ways.  When  a  mine  owner  appeals  a  Gov- 
ernment Inspector's  findings  of  health  or 
safety  violation,  the  burden  of  proof  should 
be  on  the  owner  rather  than  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  statute  should  establish  a 
minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum  fine  for 
violations  instead  of  leaving  the  penalty  to 
the  discretion  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  In  the  past  officials  of  the  bu- 
reau have  often  been  supine  in  enforcing 
safety  laws. 

If  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate  re- 
sist lobbying  pressures  and  put  through  a 
strong  law.  there  will  still  remain  the  prob- 
lem of  administering  it  effectively.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  apparently  decided  to  re- 
tain at  least  for  now  John  O'Leary  Jr..  tiie 
new  and  aggressive  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Doubts  about  the  long-term  pros- 
pects for  a  revltalization  of  the  bureau 
would  greatly  diminish  if  Mr.  O'Leary  were 
appointed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Meanwhile,  in  West  Virginia,  a  State  Sen- 
ate committee  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
progressive  bill  to  liberalize  the  state's 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  passed  last 
week  by  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature. 
As  a  result,  the  wildcat  strike  of  miners 
is  spreading.  It  Is  a  scandal  that  thousands 
of  ex-mlners  suffering  from  "black-lung" 
disease  have  never  collected  any  workmen's 
compensation.  It  Is  an  even  worse  scandal 
that  so  many  legislators  are  openly  reluctant 
to  rectify  this  injustice. 
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building.  We  know  much  more  now  than 
we  did  about  the  hopes  and  needs  of 
Dahomey,  and  indeed  of  West  Africa 
generally,  and  many  will  view  these  hopes 
and  needs  with  new  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

THE  WRIGHT  SCHOOL  DECISION 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
DAHOMEY 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
city  and  Nation  are  honored  this  week  by 
the  visit  of  President  Emile-Cerlin  Zin- 
sou.  of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey. 

Dr.  Zinsou  is  the  first  head  of  state  to 
come  to  the  United  States  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office.  He  brings  with 
hin.  the  greetings  of  a  friendly  people 
and  of  a  courageous  government,  whose 
decision  to  permit  Red  Cross  relief  flights 
into  Biafra  has  won  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  men  of  good  will  every- 
where. 

Those  who  have  known  Dr.  Zinsou 
through  the  years  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  Dahomey  is  a  wise  and  fortunate 
land  to  have  so  talented  and  compas- 
sionate a  President.  Physician,  journalist, 
and  experienced  participant  in  world 
affairs,  he  serves  his  people  and  the  in- 
ternational community  with  unusual 
scope  and  vision.  His  discussions  with 
President  Nixon,  Secretary  Rogers,  and 
with  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  given  Americans  invaluable 
insights  about  his  country  and  about  the 
problems  and  points  of  view  of  independ- 
ent Africa. 

He  will  leave  the  United  States  with 
the  respect  and  best  wishes  of  all  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Dr.  Zinsou  will  be  especially  remem- 
bered in  Congress  for  his  graciousness 
and  patience   during  his  visit   to  this 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1969 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  is  a  retired  attorney  at  law, 
Mr.  Allen  C.  Phelps,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star  which 
was  published  on  February  27. 

Mr.  Phelps  believes  the  subject  of  his 
letter,  the  decision  by  Judge  Skelly 
Wright  in  the  case  of  Julius  Hobson 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education,  should  be  investigated.  He 
has  asked  that  I  bring  his  letter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
and  I  therefore  velcome  the  opportunity 
to  insert  the  text  of  the  letter,  in  full,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Wright  School  Decision 
.sir:  In  a  letter  to  The  Star  a  .short  time 
after  Judge  J.  Skelley  Wright's  decision  In 
the  infnmous  case  of  Julius  Hobson  vs.  the 
District  School  Board.  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  et  a! 
I  characterized  that  proceeding  as  a  bald 
usurpation  of  Judicial  power,  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  traditional  Judicial  function  and. 
in  ii  practical  sense,  ii  social  and  political  dis- 
aster. Subsequent  events.  In  my  opinion,  have 
confirmed  this  Juc!(;ment. 

Now  that  this  Judicial  monstrosity  has  been 
laid  to  rest,  temporary  at  least,  by  a  face- 
saving  decision  by  four  out  of  seven  members 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  some  further 
comment  may  be  In  order. 

The  Hobson  case  shovild  have  been  thrown 
out  by  the  trial  court  at  the  first  hearlnij:  It 
was  lackadaisically  defended,  .since  a  majority 
of  the  old  school  board  seemed  to  favor  the 
plaintiff:  the  real  parties  in  interest,  the  citi- 
zens and  children  of  the  District,  were  not 
represented;  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  the  superin- 
tendent, one  of  the  finest  educators  in  Amer- 
ica, found  himself  in  an  impossible  position, 
badgered  because  he  believed  in  ability 
grouping  for  pupils  and  a  sensible  and  tirad- 
ual  approach  to  the  unsolvable  problem  of 
integration.  In  short,  the  militant  liberals 
were  in  the  saddle,  not  only  among  the  de- 
fendants, but  in  the  Judiciary  as  well. 

So  the  people  and  the  children  lost  the 
contrived  battle.  A  decree  came  down  froip 
the  trial  Judge  in  effect  outlawing  de  facto 
neighborhood  segregation,  ordering  busing  of 
students  ostensibly  to  overcome  overcrowd- 
ing In  schools  I  Congress  had  prohibited  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  "balance") ,  faculty  inte- 
gration, and  the  end  of  optional  attendance 
zones  (freedom  of  choice),  and  last,  but  not 
least,  abolishing  the  track,  or  ability-group- 
ing system.  To  enforce  his  order.  Judge 
Wright  took  over  the  function  of  admin- 
istering policy  in  the  area  involved  from  the 
school  board. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  outrageous 
case  was- a  major  factor  In  causing  the  de- 
cline of  any  real  quality  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  that  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  bring- 
ing about  the  present  turbulence,  infight- 
ing and  maladministration  characterizing 
the  school  system  How  can  any  school  edu- 
cate children  without  recognizing  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  differences  among  pupils  In 
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Intelligence  and  ability  to  absorb  learning? 
The  Ideal  of  equality  as  applied  to  such 
factors  Is  simply  nonsense. 

As  to  Integration.  Appellate  Judge  Baze- 
Ion  neglected  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
District  enrollment  Is  well  over  90  percent 
black  and  growing  blacker  by  the  year.  "Res- 
idential patterns  and  the  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  black  children  In  the  District  public 
schools  may  defy  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  achieve  racially  bal- 
anced schools,"  he  said.  Thus,  It  appears  that 
this  was  the  purpose  of  this  litigation  from 
the  beginning  But  the  Jurist  had  no  answer 
to  the  problem  of  complete  or  near-complete 
black  resegregatlon,  now  In  the  offlng.  He  did 
suggest,  however,  that  the  long-run  solution 
might  be  to  extend  the  District  school  dis- 
trict Into  the  suburbs,  which  would  pre- 
sumably bring  about  a  better  racial  mix. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all 
this.  It  Is  that  no  universal,  enforced  Inte- 
gration In  the  schools  In  Washington  (or 
elsewhere.  In  my  belief)  will  ever  work,  and 
that,  ultimately,  the  nonbellevers  will  rouse 
themselves  and  mllltantly  and  effectively 
demand  that  the  poll:lclans  and  the  Judiciary 
quit  tanapertng  with  the  country's  school  dis- 
tricts aod.  that  the  schools  themselves  b« 
permitted  to  go  back  to  old-fashioned,  tradi- 
tional concepts  that  have  educated  most  of 
our  leaders  and  In  a  sense  helped  mightily  In 
making  this  country  great.  Education.  If 
mixed  up  with  or  subordinated  to  social  ob- 
jectives. Is  bound  to  languish  and  perhaps 
perish  entirely. 

.'Vllen  C.  Phelps. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  "DIRTY"  HOUSE 
VERSUS  THE  AUTO  INSURANCE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  today's  Washington  Post  regarding 
one  man's  "fllthy"  house  versus  the  Na- 
tional Emblem  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 
describes.  I  submit,  an  incredible  exam- 
ple of  the  absurdities  in  which  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  system  becomes  em- 
broiled. This  is  the  kind  of  fantastic  case 
that  starkly  points  out  how  far  afield 
from  rational  judgment  and  equity  the 
present  system  has  traveled.  I  place  the 
article  and  a  letter  relative  thereto  In 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Cab   Imscsance   Olhtzd — Home  Lacks  Tidt 

Touch 

(By  Mary  Ann  Sea  well) 

A  bewildered  Kensington  man  has  com- 
plained to  Maryland  officials  that  his  auto- 
mobile insurance  was  canceled  because  an  In- 
vestigator felt  his  house  was  fllthy. 

The  man.  1^1  C.  Thornton,  a  bachelor, 
admits.  "I  haven't  got  the  woman's  touch, 
but  I  keep  the  place  neat."  In  addition,  he 
falls  to  see  the  connection  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  house  and  his  ability  to  drive. 

Thornton,  39.  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Northern  Ireland  seven  years  r»go.  and 
now  works  at  a  service  station]  gives  this  ac- 
count: 

After  buying  a  second-hand  car  from  a 
friend  late  last  year,  he  .ipplied  to  Allstate 
Insurance  Co.  for  Insurance.  He  was  given  a 
policy  with  National  Emblem  Insurance  Co. 
of  Roanoke,  a  subsidiary  of  Allstate. 

In  January,  a  man  who  Ideniified  himself 
aa  an  Inspector  for  Allstate  came  to  Thorn- 
ton s  IV2 -story  frame  and  brick  house. 
Thornton   says   he   was   In   the   middle  of   a 
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decorating  project,  that  he  had  Just  taken 
up  the  dining  room  rug  and  was  preparing 
to  tile  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

"My  .settee  needed  recovering  and  I  needed 
a  rug  in  the  living  room  .  .  .  My  two  dogs 
were  chewing  bones  on  the  floor,"  he  says. 

Ten  days  later  Thornton  received  notice 
that  his  auto  insurance  was  cancelled.  No 
reason  was  given.  Thornton  wrote  the  com- 
pany asking  the  reason  find  received,  In  part, 
the  following  reply: 

"As  you  may  know,  many  insurance  com- 
panies, under  certain  circumstances,  conduct 
routine  investigations  to  assist  them  In  se- 
lecting and  retaining  an  average  group  of 
policyholders.  In  your  case.  It  Is  alleged  that 
your  house  Is  fllthy.  For  this  reason.  It  was 
determined  that  we  could  no  longer  carry 
your  insurance." 

Thornton,  of  4204  Brookfleld  dr.,  com- 
plained to  the  office  of  Maryland  Insurance 
Commlsiiloner  Newton  Steers,  who  said  the 
case  Is  t>elng  investigated. 

spokesmen  for  Allstate  and  National  Em- 
blem couid  not  comment  on  the  case.  James 
Kelly,  regional  underwriting  manager  for  the 
firms.  i.<.sued  this  jUitement: 

"Under  Maryland  law,  when  an  Insurance 
company  cancels  .1  policy,  the  applicant  has 
the  right  to  ask  the  company  for  the  reason 
for  the  cancellation  When  the  company  gives 
that  reason  in  writing,  the  law  protects  the 
company  from  any  lawsuit  that  might  allege 
that  the  reason  wis  libelous. 

"Our  .ittorneys  have  advised  me  that  In 
any  lurther  discussion  of  this  matter  or  this 
type  of  matter  the  .-ompany  has  no  protec- 
tion of  this  sort.  Therefore  I  can  make  no 
further  comment  " 

Thornton  savs  he  was  turned  down  by  ten 
other  automobile  Insurance  companies  after 
Che  cuncelluiiuns  but  now  has  obtained  a 
policy  with  another  Arm  at  a  higher  cost. 

National  Emblem  Insurance  Co. 

Roanoke.  Va.,  January  29.  1969. 
NoEi,  C.  Thornton. 
Kensington.  .Vfd. 

De.\r  Ma.  TiiORNTo.v:  Thank  you  for  vour 
letter  requesting  the  specific  reasons  regard- 
ing the  recent  cancellation  of  your  Natlon-1 
Emblem  .\utomoblle  Insurance  Policy. 

As  vHu  may  know,  many  insurance  com- 
panies, under  certain  circumstances  conduct 
routine  investigations  to  assist  them  in  se- 
lecting and  retam^g  an  average  group  of 
policyholders.  In  your  case.  It  Is  alleged  that 
your  .loiue  is  fllthy. 

For  thu  reason.  It  was  determined  that  we 
could  no  :onger  continue  to  offer  you  cov- 
erage under  this  policy. 

Under  M.irvlancl  L.iw.  .nn  explanation 
furnished  ijy  National  Emblem  in  answer  to 
the  named  insured's  request  is  privileged, 
and  win  not  constitute  grounds  for  any 
course  of  action  against  National  Emblem 
or  Its  representatives  or  any  firm,  person  or 
corporation  who  m  ?ood  faith  furnish  to  Na- 
tional Emblem  information  upon  which  the 
reasons  are  based. 

I   sincerely  regret   that  we  c&nnot  be  of 
further  service  to  you. 
Slncerelv  vours. 


March  6,  1969 


Underieriting  Department. 
(Note. — Insurance    firm    In    letter   alleges 
client's  home  was  fUthy,  canceled  his  poUcv.) 


MAKING  THE  PUNISHMENT  FIT  THE 
CRIME 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us,  particularly  those  living  in  the  Capi- 


tal City  area,  are  concerned  with  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  have 
been  shocked  at  published  statistics 
showing  the  rapid  Increase  in  just  the 
past  3  years  in  major  crimes.  David 
Brinkley  of  NBC  News  recently  spoke 
eloquently  on  this  problem.  His  idea  Is 
food  for  thought  and  I  bring  his  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
In  the  last  year  armed  robberies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Increased  107  per  cent. 
In  the  last  three  years,  they  have  Increased 
452  per  cent.  In  December.  1965,  there  were 
114  or  about  four  armed  robberies  a  day.  In 
December,  1968,  last  month,  there  were  629 — 
more  than  20  a  day.  An  armed  robbery  al- 
most every  hour,  around  the  clock,  seven 
days  a  week. 

Other  kinds  of  crime  Increased,  too.  And 
vUltors  are  astonished  to  find  that  among 
the  natives  there  is  more  talk  about  crime, 
and  the  fear  of  it.  than  there  is  about  poli- 
tics, money  or  even  sex.  And  so  It  Is  a  for- 
midable public  concern — and  rightly  so. 

I  have  talked  with  a  famous  criminologist 
who  Is  an  expert  in  this  Held  and  his  fear 
Is  that  If  It  Isn't  stopped  soon,  somehow — 
m  Washington  and  the  other  big  cities — 
there  will  soon  be  an  unhealthy  and  danger- 
ous public  reaction.  What  he  fe.Ts  Is  that 
there  will  appear  a  public  cry  to  unleash  the 
police,  or  some  phrase  like  that — to  forget 
all  the  Constitutional  niceties  and  all  the 
lawyers'  courtroom  technicalities — and  to  let 
the  police  do  whatever  they  think  needs  to 
be  done  to  make  the  cities  safe  to  live  In. 
It  hasn't  happened  yet.  but  It  Is  a  danger. 
Here  is  one  reason  why  It's  a  danger.  Some 
time  ago.  a  woman  In  her  sixties,  a  widow, 
was  beaten  and  robbed  In  the  ."street  and  left 
badly  injured.  The  police  caught  two  voung 
punks  and  they  were  tried  and  convicted  and 
they  got  60  days  In  Jail,  which  they  served. 
But  when  they  got  out  of  Jail,  their  victim 
was  still  in  the  hospital  and  she  came  out 
of  it  totally  bankrupt,  from  hospital  and 
doctors'  bills  which  she  had  to  pay  herself 
at  a  time  when  she  lost  four  months'  income 
because  sha  was  unable  to  work.  Her  attack- 
ers, even  though  convicted,  got  off  lighter 
than  she  did.  The  law  was  very  solicitous 
about  the  rights  of  the  robbers  while  paving 
absolutely  no  attention  to  her 

What  I've  thought  for  a  long  time  Is  that  a 
criminal,  in  a  case  like  this,  ought  to  pet 
both  criminal  penalties  and  civil  penalties. 
They  ought  to  have  to  pay  their  victim  for 
the  damage  done,  the  court  to  decide  how 
much.  Street  bums  sjenerally  have  no  money, 
of  course.  But  if  they  were  put  to  work  In  a 
prison  factory  or  prison  farm — at  prison 
wages — until  the  victim's  damages  were  paid 
for,  there  would  be  then  some  element  of 
fairness  In  this  sordid  mess.  Instead  of  60 
days.  It  might  take  them  10  years  to  earn 
enough  money.  If  so,  too  bad. 

In  some  ancient  civilizations  that  was  the 
law.  We  have  learned  other  things  from  the 
ancients.  We  might  do  well  to  learn  that. 
President  Nixon  announces  a  war  on  crime. 
There  Is  an  Idea  worth  trying.  He  can  have  It. 


THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  the  chemical 
Industry:  and  of  vital  concern  to  the 
chemical  industry  is  its  position  In  inter- 
national trade. 
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This  subject  was  the  theme  of  a  talk 
given  by  our  colleague  and  the  dean  of 
the  New  Jersey  delega^on,  Mr.  Peter  W. 
RoDiNO,  Jr.,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  chem- 
ical industry  association  in  January. 

The  talk  is  so  clear,  concise  and  to 
the  point,  that  it  has  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  all — both  inside  and  out- 
side the  industry. 

Because  this  Congress  will  have  to  face 
the  facts  on  the  tariff  agreements,  I  feel 
that  this  article  should  be  carefully  read 
by  all  the  Members  of  this  honorable 
body.  Since  it  is  on  a  topic  of  interest  to 
the  Congress,  I  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  of  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

Talk  by  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Congressman,  10th  District,  New 
Jersey,  Delivered  at  the  Luncheon  Meet- 
ing OF  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  New  York,  N.Y..  January  9,  1969 
Thank  you   very  much  Mr.  Turchan;    my 
good    friend    Dr.    Ernie    May.    distinguished 
officers  of  thU  very  distinguished  organiza- 
tion and  its  membership. 

First  of  .ill.  let  me  wish  you  all  a  very  happy 
new  year. 

Bennett  Cerf  tiells  the  story  of  a  ladles' 
club  over  in  Ne*  Jer.sey  that  Invited  a  fe- 
male book  reviewer  to  speak  at  one  of  Its 
monthly  meetings.  Her  subject  was  a  triple-A 
tear-jerker  of  a  novel,  and  the  speaker  spared 
none  of  the  heart-rending  details  of  the  plot. 
The  entire  .assemblage  broke  Into  tears.  All 
but  one.  that  is.  This  one  lady  sat  dry-eyed 
and  unmoved  through  the  entire  recital. 

After  the  lecture,  the  reviewer  asked  her 
why  she  hadn't  cried.  The  lady's  answer 
stopped  her  cold. 

"Oh.  I'm  not  n  member,"  she  explained. 
Well.  I  am  not  a  member  of  SOCMA.  but 
neither  am  I  as  stoical  as  the  dry-eyed  lady 
of  Bennett  Cerf's  anecdote.  Member  or  not. 
I  recognize  a  .sad  story  when  I  hear  It,  and 
I  do  not  .sit  through  It  unmoved. 

I  am,  of  course,  deeply  honored  to  take 
part  In  this  luncheon  meeting  of  your  Asso- 
ciation, and  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  yo«  my  views  on  a  subject  of 
vital  concern  to  both  of  us:  the  chemical 
industry's  position  in  International  trade. 

.As  most  of  you  already  know,  my  interest 
and  concern  for  the  health  and  well  being  of 
the  chemical  Industry  has  spanned  many 
yoars — two  decades  at  least — for  one  cannot 
be  an  elected  official  In  my  New  Jersey  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
chemicals  to  the  economy  of  the  state. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  earlier  problems 
and  concerns  pale  in  contrast  to  the  Intense 
activity  that  has  taken  place  since  the  In- 
auguration of  the  historic  Kennedy  Round. 
In  fact,  so  much  ground  has  been  covered 
during  the  decade  of  the  sixties  that  the 
ancient  historian's  dictum  "The  Past  is  Pro- 
logue" seems  particularly  applicable  to  the 
tremendous  growth  and  expansion  of  world 
trade  that  has  t»ken  place  before  our  very 
eyes. 

How  easy  It  Is  to  become  overburdened  by 
Immediate  challenges  and  dally  emergencies 
In  this  overly  competitive  world,  so  that  we 
forget  and  negleot  to  properly  view  the  suc- 
cess of  expansion  that  only  yesterday  was 
undreamed.  Our  current  gross  nation?!  prod- 
uct derived  from  foreign  trade  runs  over  25 
billion  and  is.  of  course,  a  much  larger  per- 
centage than  had  been  the  case  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

But,  as  you  all  know,  growth  never  occurs 
evenly,  and  expansion,  like  the  Malthuslan 
population  formula,  seems  to  multiply  prob- 
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lems   geometrically   rather  than   by  simple 
addition. 

Benzenoids,  unfortunately,  have  been  In 
that  problem  category  of  uneven  growth.  And 
New  Jersey  has  been  the  leading  state  in  the 
manufacture  of  benzenoids.  Our  chemical 
plants  are  major  employers  with  Jolly-Green- 
Giant  payrolls — and  the  continued  growth 
and  expansion  of  these  plants  are  essential 
to  the  creation  of  new  Job  opportunities. 

But  none  of  this  vital  expansion  and 
growth  can  take  place  if  these  plants  are 
thwarted  In  their  capacity  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts at  home  and  In  the  international 
market  place. 

I  vividly  recall  the  summer  of  1966  when 
Dr.  Ernie  May  brought  to  me  the  results  of 
his  analysis  of  the  adverse  effects  of  con- 
verting ASP.  And  I  recall  how  we  put  the 
entire  New  Jersey  Congressional  Delegation 
on  record  supporting  SOCMA  In  its  drive  to 
be  heard,  and  listened  to.  In  Its  support  of 
the  retention  of  ASP. 

Much  has  happened  since  then — I  can't 
even  remember  the  number  of  times  Special 
Representative  Roth  came  to  my  office — ever 
polite,  always  urbane:  but  his  follow-up  was 
always  something  different.  And  I  do  remem- 
ber, with  dismay,  reading  the  results  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  as  it  affected  benzenoids. 

But  then  I,  and'a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  an  understanding  of  what  ASP 
means — esp)eclally  In  terms  of  our  Constitu- 
tional preroifatlve  to  look  after  the  "Oeneral 
Welfare"  of  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
saw  clearly  that  the  "Separate  Package" 
should  not  receive  Congresslojial  approval. 

And  the  Administration,  after  taking  a  few 
soundings,  wisely  decided  not  to  challenge 
us  by  immediately  sending  up  Implementing 
action. 

What  I  have  l>een  describing  here  actually 
resulted  In  a  situation  where  decisions  have 
been  purposely  stalled  until  a  time  when  the 
climate  of  opinion  might  be  trusted  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  resxUts. 

But  I  think  that  I  as  a  Congressman  who 
has  dealt  with  this  problem  can  safely  prndict 
that  the  91st  Congress  will  maintain  a  cool 
climate  of  opinion  for  negotiating  awav  the 
protection  of  the  .American  Selling  Price  I 
think  the  members  of  the  91st  Congress  will 
be  insistent  on  clear,  straight  answers  to  the 
nagging  questions  on  ASP  that  remain  un- 
answered to  this  very  day.  Indeed.  Ambas- 
sador Roth  has  persisted  In  refusing  to  re- 
lease the  Tariff  Commission's  1966  Report  on 
the  economic  impact  upon  the  benzenold 
chemical  industry  that  would  occur  if  the 
ASP  package  Is  implemented. 

But  what  does  that  mean  for  SOCMA,  for 
the  EEC.  for  Domestic  ESnployment.  and  for 
the  future  of  foreign  trade.  It  means  first 
of  all  that  what  the  Europeans  proudly  pro- 
claim as  the  largest  industrial  market  of  the 
world,  the  Common  Market,  must  come  to 
understand  that  a  tariff  adjusting  mechanism 
such  as  ASP  my  have  as  useful  a  role  as  their 
own  valuation  practices. 

For  example,  border  taxes  must  be  reinter- 
preted, stripped  of  their  domestic  justifica- 
tion, and  become  a  valid  issue  of  interna- 
tional negotiation.  ASP.  similarly,  has  already 
been  on  the  negotiating  block.  But  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  Is  Just  as  sweet.  I  mentioned 
"Congressional  climate  of  opinion."  Well.  In 
order  for  It  to  change  ve  must  get  away  from 
the  semantics  of  protective  labels  in  order 
to  honestly  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the 
terms  ol  trade. 

We  must  look  at  our  tradlrfg  partners 
throughout  the  non-communist  world  not  In 
the  terms  of  World  War  II  recovery,  when 
paternalism  meant  survival,  and  the  dollar 
sustained  the  life  forces  of  shattered  econ- 
omies: rather,  we  must  now  adjust  to  more 
mature  International  economies,  fully  com- 
petitive and  eager  to  penetrate  the  heartland 
of  the  dollar. 
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The  United  States  look  on  the  burden  of 
being  the  world's  banker  in  a  fantastically 
short  period  of  time.  And  Just  when  we  real- 
ized all  the  implications  pf  that  unreal  situ- 
ation, we  began  to  act  as  If  It  would  never 
change:  while  in  fact,  the  world  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance  had  already  entered 
a  new  epoch.  The  statisticians  and  the  com- 
puters began  telling  us  things  that  we  were 
not  ready  to  fully  comprehend. 

So  now  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  a  minor  percentage  of  the  chemical 
trade  between  Europe  and  America  became 
the  cause  celebre  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

Well,  adjustment  is  painful,  and  if  we  have 
learned  something  from  the  ardour  of  inter- 
national trade  negotiations,  I  think  that  it 
can  now  be  said  that  the  Europeans  may  have 
to  take  another  look  at  themselves. 

For  }  believe  that  we  may.  find  the  Com- 
mon Marketeers,  to  coin  a  phrase,  somewhat 
more  flexible  in  their  attitude  toward  "What's 
mine  +s  mine  and  what's  yours  Is  negotiable." 

For  two  years  during  tlie  Geneva  Negotia- 
tions, we  heard  a  lot  about  quid  pro  quo. 
Clearly,  the  separate  ASP  package  did  not 
produce  a  quid  pro  quo.  But  the  Common 
Market  must  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  redl  quid  pro  quo  CBn  only  be  achieved  by 
honest  negotiations  that  lay  on  the  table  all 
questions  of  international  trade  restriction. 
Including   particular   non-tariff   barriers. 

Last  November.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
representing  the  Congress  at  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  This  body  grew  out  of  the 
NATO  Alliance,  and  represents  a  yearly  op- 
pertunity  lor  legislators  of  the  free  world  to 
come  together  and  exchange*  views  on  the 
search  for  solutions  to  pressing  problems. 

Tlirough  the  good  officers  of  our  Ambasso-  - 
dor  to  the  Common  Mp.rket.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  formally  and  Informally  with 
a  number  of  Common  Market  commission- 
ers, I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  give  them 
a  iresh  slant  on  A.SP;  the  luiman  element 
that  links  the  domestic  .situation  in  the 
United  States  with  its  benzenold  indu.-itry. 

Instead  of  reciting  lacts  and  figxires  al- 
ready familiar  to  them.  I  told  them  nbout  the 
extremely  tense  and  explosive  social  con- 
ditions in  the  major  cities  of  New  Jersey  and 
across  the  land. 

I  told  them  about  benzenold  worker.=i,  wlt'i 
years  of  seniority  and  excellent  pay.  wh  i 
depended  upon  -ASP  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  depend  upon  "adjustment  asslst- 
arce." 

I  told  them  i-.boiit  Newark's  9':  unemploy- 
ment rate  whfn  thp  national  average  had 
declined  to  \inder  4': . 

I  relayed  to  the^e  gentlemen,  who  bv  the 
way  arf  not  without  experi?ncp  ds  politician*, 
the  facts  of  life  as  lived  by  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man. A.<5  the  rpcent  cliche  gees:  We  got  down 
to  the  nitty  <rritty. 

I  do  think  that  a  meaningful  internati/inal 
discourse  took  place.  I  know  thev  imdcrstoort 
me.  and  they  were  receptive  to  the  suggestion 
that  an  imaginative  solution  must  be  forth- 
coming to  break  what  has  become  an  Inde- 
fensible deadlock.  "■' 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  hope  that  the 
new  Administration  will  take  to  heart  the 
lessons  learned  by  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade,  and  take  a  lore 
look  at  the  "separate  package."  recognize  Its 
shortcomings,  and  formulate  a  new  negotiat- 
ing approach. 

The  easy  way  out.  of  course,  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  "separate  package." 

However,  the  creative  and  responsible  ropri 
toward  an  effective  .solution  is  for  the  U.S. 
and  the  E.E  C.  to  immediately  sit  down  and 
start  anew  to  work  ovit.  in  an  atmosphere  of 
reciprocity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  give- 
and-take,  an  equitable  solution  to  border 
taxes,  and  all  other  existing  obstacles  to 
fairer  world  trade. 

Thank  you. 
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THREE  MARYLANDERS  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
PiC.  Glenn  Karl  Lelno.  Sp4c.  Donald 
M.  Jennings,  and  Pfc.  Henry  D.  Custen, 
three  fine  young  men  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  In  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  commend  their  courage  and  honor 
their  memory  by  Including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 
Thrzx  Marylanoers  Die  in  Vietnam: 
Whiaton  Man,  Two  Fmou  Citt  Area  Re- 
ported Killed 

The  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday the  deatbs  of  two  Baltimore-area 
soldiers  and  a  Wheaton  marine.  In  Vietnam. 

The  dead  were : 

Pfc.  Olenn  Karl  Letno,  of  the  Army,  the 
only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaleva  Lelno.  of 
3419  LltJ*rty  Parkway,  Dundalk,  who  was 
killed  February  27.  when  a  military  vehicle 
ran  Into  him  as  he  was  directing  traffic  at 
Long  Blnh.  30  miles  from  Saigon 

Spec.  4  Donald  M  Jennings,  of  the  Army. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Jennings.  2226 
North  Calvert  street,  who  was  killed  Febru- 
ary 27.  during  a  flreflght. 

Pfc.  Henry  D.  Custen.  ( USMC ) .  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Custen,  of  35  Olympic 
street,  Wheaton,  Md..  who  was  killed  Febru- 
ary 23  In  hoetUe  acuon. 

Private  Lelno  had  been  serving  in  Vietnam 
ftve  months  as  an  MP  with  the  815th  Military 
Police  Company,  when  the  traffic  accident  at 
Long  Blnh  took  his  life 

"BIT    or    EVERYTHING" 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Dundalk.  th«  21- 
ye«r-old  soldier  was  drafted  into  the  Army 
iMt  summer  He  receued  his  basic  training 
at  Fort  Bragg.  N  C .  and  his  MP  training  at 
Port  Oordon,  Georgia. 

Pt.Tate  Lei  10,  of  FlnnUli-.^mencan  descent 
was  "a  little  bit  of  everything,"  according  to 
his  father  He  was  an  all-around  kid."  said 
Mr  Lemo.  an  electrical  department  super- 
visor at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporations 
Sparrows  Point  plant. 

Private  Lemo  had  worked  as  an  appren- 
t.ce  electrician  at  Bethlehem  Steel  for  a  year. 
and  was  a  1965  graduate  of  Dundalk  Senior 
High  School 

The  youth  had  a  pasalon  for  automobiles, 
according  to  his  father,  and  was  saving  up 
for  one  of  iil>  own  wuen  lie  was  drafted. 
He  also  liked  bowling. 

In  the  .*rmy.  Private  Lcino  was  engaged 
most  often  in  escort  and  guard  positions. 
"He  did  It  as  a  duty:  he  wasn't  resentful." 
said  Mr  Leino. 

Besides  his  parents.  b«  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Karen  Lelno,  13. 

Funeral  arrangemenu  are  Incomplete,  but 
the  parents  said  they  are  planning  a  full 
military  burial. 

Private  Jennings,  the  youngest  of  seven 
children  of  Elmira  and  Clarence  Jennings, 
enlisted  last  June,  and  was  trained  as  an 
Army  machine  gunner  at  Fort  Polk.  La.,  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  Vietnam  November  15. 

He  was  born  and  reared  in  East  Baltimore 
and  attended  Booker  T  Washington  High 
School  before  working  for  the  Maryland  Cup 
Company  in  Owlngs  MilU  and  later  a  Hshnet 
factory. 

An  athletic  and  "Jolly"  youth,  according 
to  bU  mother.  Private  Jennings  liked  play- 
ing football  and  basketball  in  his  spare  time. 

"He  liked  to  be  social  with  his  friends."  his 
mother  said.  His  father  is  a  disabled  steel- 
worker 

In  Vietnam,   the  soldier  bad  a  few  days' 
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reunion  with  his  brother  John,  an  Army 
sergeant,  who  was  on  his  way  home  last 
June  after  a  year  of  combat  John  Jennings 
has  re-enllsted  for  another  tour  In  Vietnam. 
Besides  his  parents.  Private  Jennings  Is 
survived  by  five  brothers,  Clarence  Jennings. 
Jr.  32,  Ruben  Jennings.  30.  Arthur  Lee 
Jennings,  29.  John,  27,  and  William  Jennings. 
21:  a  sister.  Dorothy  Jennings.  25,  and  his 
maternal  grandmother.  Mrs  Caroline  Rogers. 
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A    TRIBUTE    TO    DR.    JAMES    A. 
SHANNON 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Dr  James  A.  Shannon,  the  retired  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world. 

The  January  February  issue  of  Fed- 
eration Proceedings,  published  by  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology,  contains  a  tribute 
to  Dr  Shannon  which  I  am  privileged  to 
insert  m  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  Tribute  to  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon 
In  1949  the  late  Dr.  Casslus  J.  Van  Slyke. 
then  Director  of  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute at  NIH.  a.«ked  Dr  James  A.  Shannon  to 
join  the  Institute  as  Associate  Director  (in 
charge  of  research  i  No  Intramural  research 
function  yet  existed  at  the  Heart  Institute, 
which  had  recently  been  created  by  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  80-655  Dr.  Shannon 
had  been  director  of  the  Squibb  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  In  New  Brunswick.  New 
Jersey,  .ind  was  a  newcomer  to  the  Govern- 
ment scene 

NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health  was  not  a 
typical  Federal  agency  and  certainly  Dr. 
Shannon  w.is  not  a  typical  employee.  His 
immediate  task  was  to  recruit  able  and  well- 
trained  scientisu  to  head  the  laboratories 
and  to  conduct  reacarcb  on  the  various  cardi- 
ovascular diseases. 

With  great  care  and  deliberation,  men 
such  as  Robert  Berliner.  Bernard  Brodie, 
Sldnev  Udenlrtend.  Luther  Terry,  Chris  An- 
Hnsen.  Evan  Horning,  Dan  Steinberg.  Robert 
Bowman.  Earl  Stadtman.  and  many  others 
were  recruited  to  carry  out  the  intramural 
mission. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  research 
efforts  .ind  contribuUona  of  this  Institute 
under  Dr  Shannons  able  leadership  were 
outstanding  Dr  Shannon's  major  task  at 
the  ume  was  to  draft  an  appropriate  budget 
for  the  support  of  research  funcUons  and  to 
provide  interpretive  language.  Although  he 
felt  that  such  tasks  tended  to  dissipate  sci- 
entific manpower,  his  strenuous  efforts  paid 
off.  His  translation  of  scientific  accompllsh- 
noents  and  obJecUves  into  nontechnical  lan- 
guage was  so  clear  and  concise  that  the 
administrators  and  the  Congress  had  no  dif- 
ficulty m  accepting  the  Importance  of  the 
Investment  in  research  support. 

In  1952  Dr.  Shannon  became  Associate 
Director  (In  charge  of  intramural  affairs i  of 
•VIH  and  assumed  the  overall  responsibility 
for  In-house  research 

Since  Dr  Shannon  was  never  one  to  con- 
fine his  Interests  to  a  limited  sphere,  this 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Director's  staff 
of  NIH  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  as  well  as  the  entire  NIH 
operation. 


Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Henry  Sebrell 
as  Director  of  NIH  In  1955.  Dr  Shannon  be- 
came the  logical  successor.  The  new  Director 
had  learned  to  articulate  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  medical  research  to  the  appro- 
priate bodies  of  Congress  and  to  create  a  new 
atmosphere  of  iinderstandini;  between  the 
scientific  community  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  this  new  leadership  emerged  at  NIH. 
significant  scientific  advances  became  the 
paramount  element  of  the  NIH  achievement. 

Congressional  leadership  under  John  Fo- 
garty  In  the  HouFe  of  Representatives  and 
Lister  Hill  In  the  .Senate  provided  the  finan- 
cial tools  to  support  biomedical  research  and 
training  and  enabled  Dr.  Shannon  to  build 
the  NaUons  greatest  center  for  biomedical 
science.  Since  World  War  II  the  United  States 
has  become  the  undisputed  lender  In  medical 
research,  and  NIH  has  earned  a  great  Inter- 
national reputation 

As  recently  as  this  year,  under  Dr  Shan- 
nons leadership.  NIH  e.stabllshed  the  John  E. 
Fogarty  International  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  m  the  Health  Sciences  In  addition, 
the  90th  Congress  passed  Public  Law  90-4ob 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lister  Hill  Na- 
tional Center  for  Biomedical  Communica- 
tions at  the  National  Library-  of  Medicine. 
This  Center  will  be  dedicated  to  Senator 
Lister  Hill  who,  like  John  Fogarty.  supported 
Dr.  Shannon's  \lslon  of  United  States  leader- 
ship in  the  life  sciences. 

The  growth  of  NIH  under  Dr  Shannons 
direction  is  shown  In  the  chart  on  page  3. 

James  .\ugustlne  Shannon  was  born  In  New 
York.  N.Y  ,  August  9.  1904  He  received  his 
undergraduate  education  at  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  his  M.D.  degree  from  New 
York  University  In  1929,  and  his  Ph.  D.  degree 
from  New  York  University  In  1935. 

Dr.  Shannon's  professional  association,  ac- 
tivities, honorary  degrees,  and  awartU  are 
as  follows: 

SCIENTlnC    SOCIETIES 

American  Physiological  Sorletv 

American  Public  Health  Association;  Gov- 
erning Council  1959-1962;  Fellow  1956. 

American  Society  for  Pharmacology  and 
Experimental  Therapeutics. 

American  Society  for  Clinical  Investigation. 

Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
Medicine. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Association  of  American  Physicians. 

Washington  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Harvey  Society. 

Alpha  Omega  .Mpha. 

Sigma  XI 

American  .Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

professional  activities 

1951-1956  Member.  Subcommittee  on  Ma- 
laria of  the  Committee  on  Medicine.  National 
Research  Council. 

1952-1956  Member.  Subcommittee  on  Shock 
of  the  Committee  on  Surger>\  National  Re- 
search Council. 

1953-1956  Chairman.  Malaria  Panel,  Na- 
tional Research  Council. 

1953-1954  Member.  Panel  on  Allocation  of 
Gamma  Globulin.  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. 

1953-  Member.  Division  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences. National  Research  Council. 

1953-1960  Member.  Executive  Committee. 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences.  National  Re- 
search Council. 

195.'v-  Public  Health  Service  Represent- 
ative. Division  of  Medical  Sciences.  National 
Research  Council. 

1955-1962  Member.  United  States  National 
Committee  for  the  International  Union  of 
Physiological  Sciences. 

1954-  Member,  Board  of  Directors. 
Oorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and 
Preventive  Medicine. 

1956-1966  Member,  Expert  Advisory  Panel 
on  MalarU,  World  Health  Organization, 
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1959-1963  Member,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Medical  Research,  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

1959-1964  Member,  Standing  Committee. 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 

1959-1965  Consultant,  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee. 

1962-1966  Member,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Medical  Research.  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

1963-  Consultant  lo  Advisory  Commit- 

tee on  Research  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

1965-  Department  of  Health,   Educa- 

tion, and  Welfare  Alternate  Representative 
to  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1965-  U.S.    Delegate    to    the    United 

States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science 
Committee. 

1967-1969  Member.  President's  Committee 
on  the  National  Medal  of  Science. 

1967-1968  Member.  Board  on  Medicine.  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

HONORARY    DEGREES 

1952  Doctor  of  Science.  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

1957  Doctor  of  Laws,  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity. 

1968  Doctor  of  Science.  Duke  University. 

1958  Doctor  of  Science.  Providence  College. 

1959  Doctor  otf  Science,  Loyola  University. 
Chicago. 

1960  Doctor  of  Science,  Catholic  University. 

1960  Doctor  of  Science.  University  of  West 
Virginia. 

1962  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine.  Yeshlva  University. 

1964  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Louvaln.  Belgium. 

1964  Doctor  Of  Medicine.  Karolinska  In- 
stitute, Stockholm,  Sweden. 

1965  Doctor  of  Science,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

1965  Doctor  of  Science.  Nev/  York  Univer- 
sity. 

1965  Doctor  of  Science.  The  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  and  Medical  Center,  Philadelphia. 

1967  Doctor  of  Science,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

1968  Doctor  off  Laws,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley. 

1968  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  College 
of  Mount  Saint  Vincent. 

1968  Doctor  of  Science.  University  of  Ken- 
tuckv. 

1968  Doctor  of  Law.  Yale  University. 

HONORS    AND    AWARDS 

1945  Harvey  Lecturer. 

1966  John  P  Anderson  Lecturer. 

1958  Scientific  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievements  in  the  Field  of  Renal  Physi- 
ology. Malaria  Control,  and  National  Ad- 
ministration of  Medical  Research.  New  York 
University. 

1961  The  Mendel  Medal  Award.  Vlllanova 
University. 

1962  Public  Welfare  Medal,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

1964  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award. 

1965  Election  to  Membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

1965  Honorary  Fellowship  in  American 
Association  of  Hospital  Administrators. 

1966  Public  Health  Service  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 

1966  The  Modern  Medicine  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Achievement  in  Medicine. 

1966  Presidential  Distinguished  Federal 
Civilian  Service  Award. 

1966  Honorary  Member.  American  Hospital 
Association. 

1966  John  M.  Russell  Award.  Markle  Foun- 
dation. 

1966  Abraham  Flexner  Award.  Association 
of  American  Medical  College. 

1966  Alan  Gregg  Lecturer. 

1968  Hadassab's  Myrtle  Wreath. 
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1968  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  Medal.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 


THE  FLAG 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  timely  and  well-written  article  by 
Mis.  Frederick  Becker,  women's  chair- 
man. District  1  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  which  was  published  in  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Spokesman. 

Of  recent  years,  there  has  been  far  too 
much  disrespect  and  even  contempt  for 
the  U.S.  flail.  There  has  also  been  grow- 
ing disrespect  for  our  national  anthem. 
A  shocking  demonstration  of  the  latter 
was  the  closing  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies at  the  Capitol  on  January  20. 

As  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  be- 
ing played  following  the  oath-taking 
ceremonies.  hund3eds  of  people,  either 
caring  not  or  oblivious  to  the  music 
which  was  amplified  throuf-'hout  the 
grounds,  paid  no  heed  to  their  national 
anthem.  Troops  stood  at  attention  and 
saluted,  but  only  here  and  there  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  did  the  great  mass  of 
onlcokeis  pause  to  pay  proper  respect. 

There  must  be  a  rebirth  of  respect  for 
our  flag  and  for  the  anthem  in  which  ^ 
we  sing  of  our  proudne.ss  in  hailing  that 
flag. 

The  article  follows: 
ABoiT  THE  U.S.  Flag  and  What  It 
.Stands  For 
(By  Mrs.  Frederick  Becker) 

What  do  you  see  as  you  stand  and  watch 
the  flag  raised  in  a  touching,  inspiring  cer- 
emony, or  passing  by  in  a  parade? 

Does  it  mean  anything  to  you? 

Yes.  we  can  see  many  things.  I  see  our 
United  States  and  truly  I  mean  our.  That 
flag  is  you  and  me  and  many  more  things. 

As  we  stand  gazing  at  our  flag,  we  see  the 
blue  tield.  blue  for  loyalty,  devotion,  friend- 
ship. Justice  and  truth.  (Reminds  me  also  of 
the  sky,  oceans,  lakes  and  flowers,  i 

Then  our  eyes  go  on  to  the  red,  red  for 
courage,  zeal  and  fervency.  (I  think  of  the 
blood  shed  by  pioneers,  soldiers,  and  sailors 
who  fought  for  this  land,  as  well  as  the  red 
we  see  in  many  bright  spots — rocks,  soil,  su- 
mac or  flowers.) 

Our  eves  travel  to  the  pure  white  stripes, 
the  purity  we  all  strive  for  but  never  achieve, 
also  for  cleanness  of  life  and  rectitude.  We 
see  it  in  many  other  things,  too — the  tiny 
baby's  christening  dress,  the  white  hair  of 
those  growing  old,  and  in  church  spires, 
white  sails,  sand  or  snow. 

Our  13  stripes,  of  course,  remind  us  of 
the  early  history  of  our  nation. 

The  stars  are  our  states  with  points  in 
all  directions,  to  cities,  towns  or  farms;  to 
all  directions,  east.  west,  south  or  north: 
and  to  all  people  in  the  world. 

The  flag  is  the  people  over  whom  it 
waves— those  who  have  gone  on,  those  of 
today  and  those  of  tomorrow.  Yes.  you  and  I 
are  flag  makers  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
our  country  a  place  where  it  can  wave 
proudly. 

At  functions  or  parades  we  have  people 
(adult  and  younger)  who  sit  lazily  on  their 
chairs  Instead  of  standing  in  honor  and  re- 
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spect  as  the  flag  is  raised  or  passes  by.  What 
has  happened  to  cause  these  actions?  Are  we 
too  prone  or  indifferent  to  care?  Has  our  re- 
spect been  cast  aside  by  too  many  other 
ihings? 

How  can  we  help  it  wave  proudly? 

By  each  home  and  business  having  a  flag 
for  Its  own  use. 

By  encouraging  our  families,  schools  and 
businesses  to  display  and  respect  it  properly. 

And  most  importantly— by  being  true  "flag 
makers"  ourselves. 

How  do  you  become  a  true  "flag  maker?" 
By  being  an  iijtere.sted,  concerned  citizen. 
And  mav  I  emphasize  one  of  many  Ways. 

In  election  years  we  find  ourselves  keyed 
to  a  high  interest  in  politics  and  the  individ- 
uals for  public  office  After  election  It  is  so 
easy  to  say.  well,  that's  over  for  2  years  or 
4  vears. 

bur  Iowa  State  Legislature  and  US  Con- 
gress (people  we  elected)  are  nov;  in  se.ssion. 
Are  you  interested  In  what  they  are  doing? 

Your  interest  and  concern,  your  letters, 
your  personal  contacts  are  Important  to 
each  of  these  men  as  they  make  decisions. 
Let's  remember  they  like  both  criticism  and 
praii-e. 

President  Wilson  once  .said.  "This  flag 
which  we  honor  and  under  which  we  serve, 
is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our  i>ower.  our 
thought  and  purpose  as  a  nation.  It 
has  no  other  character  than  that  which 
we  give  it  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  choices  are  ours.  It  floats  in  ma- 
jestic silence  above  the  hosts  that  exe- 
cute those  choices,  whether  in  peace  or  war." 

Yes,  let's  remember  we  are  flag  makers 
each  day  in  all  we  do  or  say.  We  do  help 
make  these  choices   Are  you  doing  your  part? 

Remember — "I  am  only  one,  taut  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing, and  what  I  should  do  and  can  do.  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  will  do.  " 

Long  may  our  flag  wave  in  freedom  under 
G:.'.!'^  watchful  eve. 


JAMES  B.  PERRY 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  B. 
Perry  has  retired,  as  you  know,  as  di- 
rector of  the  Ho'jse  Recording  Studios, 
and  I  am  sure  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  appreciated  his  conscientious 
service  in  the  administration  of  the  fine 
facilities  for  television  tape  and  film  and 
radio  tape — particularly  his  accommoda- 
tion to  the  needs  of  individual  Members, 
taking  into  consideration  the  limitations 
we  have  on  time  to  make  these  recordings 
requested  by  stations  in  our  districts. 

I  have  had  a  special  interest  in  James 
Perry,  because  he  is  a  .lative  of  Winches- 
ter. Va..  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
his  family  associations  continue  there.  I 
might  state  that  it  was  characteristic  of 
James  Perry  that  he  always  gave  me  most 
courteous  consideration  in  any  services 
of  the  House  Recording  Studios,  but 
never  contracted  for  any  service  over  and 
above  what  he  would  give  to  any  other 
Member.  He  was.  therefore,  a  civil  serv- 
ant of  competence  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  the  dedication  which  we  have 
found  in  carer  people  who  have  served 
this  House. 

Because  of  the  recommendation  of  his 
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physicians,  James  Perry  has  thouKht  it 
prudent  to  retire,  but  he  has  assured  me 
that  he  will  continue  to  have  an  active 
interest  in  the  sight  and  sound  services 
to  communications  media  provided  by 
the  House  Recording  Studio  and  that  in 
due  course,  he  will  enKage  himself  in 
some  new  efforts  in  the  field  in  which  he 
has  such  extensive  qualifications. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily,  published 
In  my  home  community  of  Strasburg, 
Va..  on  Pebniary  17,  1969,  together  with 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  James 
Perry,  a  valued  friend  and  adviser  to 
many  Members  of  this  House: 
(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Dally.  Feb.  17. 
19«9| 

Perry   Rxtuiinc  From  Pedcrai.  CTvn.iAN 
Service 

James  B.  Perry,  former  Winchester  resi- 
dent. Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  February  after 
completing  38  years  of  federal  civilian  service. 
He  entered"Dhe  government  In  1941  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  at 
Port  Belvolr.  Va. 

He  waa  assigned  to  the  Combat  Engineer 
Underwater  and  Beach  Obstacles  Demolition 
Oroup  where  he  produced  numerous  training 
films  and  visual  training  aids  depleting  engi- 
neer beach  assault  tactics  which  aided  and 
contributed  to  the  succvssful  breaching  of 
German  fortifications  on  the  Normandy  coast 
by  Amerlc^  Combat  forces  in  World  War  II. 

Following  the  war.  Perry  was  assigned  to 
the  Pentagon  in  Washington,  DC.  where  h« 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Army  Signal  Com- 
munications Aeenry  as  an  administrative 
photo  Information  specialist.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  procuring  photography  from  the 
Army  overseas  commands  for  distribution  to 
the  various  Army  Research  and  Technical 
Services. 

Perry  joined  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1959  and  was 
given  the  responsibility  to  organize,  statf,  and 
equip  the  House  Recording  Studios,  a  TV- 
film,  radio  and  videotape  facility  serving  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
has  worked  In  this  capacity  as  the  director  of 
the  studios  for  the  past  14  years. 

Perry  Is  a  native  of  Winchester,  .attended 
Handley  school,  and  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Barr  Studio  He  and  ills  wife  the 
former  Marie  Obaugh  reside  in  Alexandria. 
Va. 

jA.tirs  B.  Perry 

.J;>mes  B.  Perrv.  born  in  Winclics;er.  Va.. 
FeiiriMry  3.  1910:  son  of  J.imes  Oliver  and 
Jofcephine  Grimm  Perry:  educ5ited  in  the 
public  <!Chool."«  of  Winchester.  Vn..  attended 
American  Unjverslt:'.  Maryland  University, 
and  the  Dep.irtment  ff  Agriculture  Graduate 
School.  Completed  Photo  Journalism  and 
Pictorial  Communications  Specialists  courses. 
M.irried  Lillian  Marie  Obaugh  of  Winchester, 
and  have  two  children — James  B.  Perry  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Josephine  Carlyon  Grniit..  Entered 
the  Federal  civilian  service  In  1941  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  -Vrmy  at  Forr^ 
Belvolr.  Va.  Served  with  the  Combat  Engineer 
Underwater  &  Beach  Obstacles  Demolition 
Group,  producing  training  films  and  visual 
trpinlng  aids  depicting  Engineer  Beach  As- 
sault tactics.  Followlni?  WW  II.  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  In' the  Penta- 
gon, served  on  the  staff  of  the  Army  Signal 
Photographic  Agency  as  an  Administrative 
Photo  Information  Specialist.  Joined  the  of- 
fice of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives In  1956 — organized,  staffed,  and 
equipped  the  House  Recording  Studios. 
Served  as  Technical  Director  from  1956  to 
1962.  and  as  Director  of  the  Studios  from 
1962  to  retirement.  Past  Deacon  and  Elder 
ill  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Member  of  Lions 
International. 
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PRANK  POMPI:   A  PINE  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


March  6,  1969 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6,  1969 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
many  loyal  and  dedicated  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

An  outstanding  example  i.s  Prank 
Pompi,  immiaation  inspector-in-charge 
of  tlie  three  international  bridges  in  the 
Niagara  Palls-Lewiston  area,  near  my 
home  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Pi-ank  Pompi  is  dealinc  directly  with 
the  public  in  lii.s  inspection  role,  and 
over  the  yeavs  he  ha.s  .seen  many  millions 
of  iJer.<^ons  crossinR  the  border  from 
Canada. 

He  was  singled  out  by  the  Niagara 
Palls,  N.Y.,  Gazette  in  its  Pebruai-y  23 
edition  lor  his  firm  faith  in  human 
nature." 

Prank  Pompi  is  a  credit  to  the  Immi- 
gration ^nri  Naturalization  Service,  and 
merits  the  attention  from  his  local  news- 
paper in  the  following  article: 

IM.MICRATION    I.V.SPCC'TnR    HAS    FIRM    FArrH     IN 

Human  N.\ture 

I  By  Cecil  Parrelll 

Prank   Pompl.   who  enjov.s   people.  Is  the 

immigration  luspector-in-charge  of  the  three 

International    bridges   in    the  Niagara  P.ills- 

Lewiston  area. 

He  also  enjovs  helping  people  and  looks 
upon  this  job  .is  t  hobby  .is  well  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  living. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  directly  or  In- 
directlv  responsible  for  .some  15  million  per- 
.sons  crossing  Into  this  country  via  the  three 
bridges  eac!i  year,  he  still  has  faith  In  hu- 
man nature  and  Is  not  disenchanted  with 
people. 

He  .started  his  career  as  a  Border  Patrol 
officer  in  Butralo^'un  .May  1.  1931  after  moving 
to  Buffalo  from  Providence.  R.I..  where  he 
was  a  .stenographer  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Engineers.  Ho  was  a  graduate  of  a 
business  teachers  college  and  Intended  to  be- 
come I  teacher  but.  i\s  he  said,  ••T:-ie  depres- 
sion caused  a  slli^ht  chuiiKe  In  my  plans.  I 
took  the  Job  with  the  engineers,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Buffalo,  met  a  girl,  fell  In  iove.  and 
joined  ;hc  Border  Patrol  all  in  the  same 
year  " 

Af'er  servinu  with  the  Border  Patrol  In 
the  Buff.iio  ,irca  ior  six  years  he  was  sent  to 
Cleveland  .i;i  a  natur.illzatlon  examiner  with 
the  US  rmmmratlon  Service.  In  1942  he  was 
transferrfd  in  the  same  capacity  to  Erie.  Pa., 
and  then  to  Quif.iiu  in  1945. 

In  1952  he  was  appointed  special  inquiry 
officer  and  in  this  capacity  presided  at  de- 
portation hearings  in  the  Butralo  .and  Cleve- 
land .ire,is.  During  this  time  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  deportation  of  some  2.000  un- 
desirable aliens  over  a  seven-year  period. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  engaged  In  the 
Investigation  of  enemy  alien  agents  and  later 
was  Involved  In  proceedings  against  about 
50  agents  or  .subversives  of  various  "iron  cur- 
tain" countries. 

He  .said  he  has  processed  some  10.000 
naturalization  papers  for  individuals  who 
came  to  this  country. 

During  the  inonth  of  December  last  year, 
more  than  one  million  persons  entered  the 
U.S.  across  the  Rainbow  and  Whirlpool 
Bridges.  Of  these.  1.466  were  denied  admit- 
tance. Mr.  Pcmpl  -said.  "This  Is  a  very  diffi- 
cult sltuiitlon.  It  is  never  nice  to  Interrupt 
a  person  s  Journey  but  we  try  and  do  It  with 
tact  and  diplomacy  so  that  no  one  Is  too 
upset.  Most  people  are  very  understanding." 

The  highlight  of  his  career  of  .38  years  waa 


in  April  1959  when  he  was  selected  to  star 
In  a  15-mlnute  television  documentary  called 
"Are  You  a  Citizen."  The  film  was  made  with 
John  Charles  Daly  as  narrator.  Daly  had 
misglvlngfs  about  allowing  a  nonprofessional 
actor  to  play  the  role  of  Frank  Pompl. 

When  the  series  was  nearly  completed  and 
the  final  shots  were  being  wrapped  up.  Daly 
ran  to  Pompl,  threw  his  arms  around  hlrn 
and  said,  "you're  a  real  pro."  Pompl  received 
a  special  citation  and  an  award  of  $300  from 
the  immigration  services  for  his  portrayal 
and  the  film  Is  still  being  shown  throughout 
the  country  today. 

He  Is  justifiably  proud  of  hU  two  sons, 
Robert,  an  assistant  professor  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Blnghamton,  and 
Kenneth,  now  preparing  his  doctoral  thesis 
on  bio- psychology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Kenneth  Is  on  a  National  Defense  schol- 
arship and  Robert  Is  the  holder  of  a  doctorate 
In  physics. 

Conunentlng  on  the  "younger  generation" 
he  said,  "I'm  afraid  they  have  left  me  be- 
hind." He  drew  attention  to  the  rash  of  drug 
arrests  on  the  Rainbow  Bridge  during  the 
past  year  as  an  example  of  the  unrest  of  to- 
day's youth  and  praised  the  U.S.  customs  and 
Inunlgratlon  officers  for  their  diligence. 

Married  to  the  former  Clementine  Lom- 
bardo  of  Buffalo,  thny  reside  at  47  Danebrock 
Drive,  in  Eggertsvllle.  Mr.  Pompl  said  how- 
ever. "I  just  love  Niagara  Falls,  this  has  to 
be  the  most  exciting  location  for  any  immi- 
gration officer  In  the  country." 

He  added.  "In  fact,  Niagara  Falls  Is  unique 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  we  have  what  Is  known  as  a  're-entry 
guarantee  slip'  which  Is  unusual  as  this  Is  the 
only  place  in  ihe  country  where  such  a  sys- 
tem Is  used." 

He  said,  "we  have  so  many  dignitaries  iuid 
visitors  from  foreign  countries  who.  by  all 
normal  regulations,  would  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  Canada  or  vice-versa,  but  they  want 
to  view  the  Falls  from  both  sides  that  we 
devised  this  system  In  cooperation  with  Ca- 
nadian Immigration  authorities." 

He  also  cited  the  growth  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  International  Airport  and  said  "Why, 
we  used  to  handle  only  two  or  three  charter 
flights  a  year  and  in  January  this  year  we 
have  been  called  out  for  23  of  them."  He 
added.  "This  area  Is  In  for  the  damnedest 
biisine.ss  and  population  explosion  you  will 
ever  see." 

A  man  of  many  talents  he  served  for  fotir 
years  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Na- 
tional Immigration  School  In  Washington 
where  immigration  officers  are  trained.  He  Is 
proud  of  the  service  he  and  his  men  offer 
to  the  public  and  when  asked  if  he  planned 
to  retire  In  the  near  future  he  looked  per- 
plexed for  a  minute  and  then  said,  "Wliy,  I 
love  my  Job,  why  would  I  want  to  retire  when 
the  job  is  so  exciting,  you  meet  so  many  nice 
people  and  are  able  to  help  them.  I  never 
thought  about  It." 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  October  7,  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  well- 
financed  and  distorted  public  relations 
campaign  which  was  then  beins  waged 
by  certain  business  groups  to  promote 
public  support  for  drastic  and  punitive 
amendments  to  the  Nationtd  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  Since  then  this  campaign 
to  inflame  public  opinion  has  continued 
and  intensified. 
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The  public  relations  firm  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton  has  been  engaged  to  guide 
this  campaign,  euphemistically  called  an 
educational  effort.  One  of  this  firm's 
principal  efforts  has  been  to  plant  stories 
and  editorials  with  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines across  the  Nation.  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton recently  admitted  to  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  lepoiter  in  a  published  stoiy  that 
it  has  been  conducting  meetings  with 
the  editorial  boards  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  that  it  contributed 
"material"  to  an  exceptionally  gross  and 
misleading  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
last  year. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  leaders  of  this  effort  to 
weaken  the  fabric  of  labor  laws,  are  also 
conducting  conferences  building  up  the 
labor  law  reform  drive  with  various  in- 
formational materials  and  speeches 
which  I  have  examined  and  believe  to 
be  serious  distortions. 

It  has  also  been  reported  in  the  pub- 
lic press  that  between  $500,000  and  $1.- 
000,000  has  already  been  raised  to  un- 
derwrite this  educational  effort. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
has  recently  issued  a  report,  based  on 
exten.sive  hearings  and  study,  in  which 
the  subcommittee  characterized  .some  of 
the  proposals  of  this  labor  reform  cam- 
paign as  aimed  at  weakening,  rather 
than  strengthening,  the  rights  of  work- 
ers to  self-organization. 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Brown,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  recently  delivered  an  address  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  in  which  he 
responds  to  some  of  the  more  extreme 
distortions  which  the  Hill  &  Knowlton- 
NAM-chamboi-  of  commerce  campaign 
has  circulated.  The  text  of  Mr.  Brown's 
thoughtful  speech  follows: 

Fables.  Fancies,  and  Pacts 
(By  Gerald  A.  Brown,  member.  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  before  fifth  annual 
Labor  Management  Conference  on  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  and  Labor  Law,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona) 

When  I  was  here  a  few  years  ago  I  discussed 
with  you  collective  bargaining  as  an  Institu- 
tion. Today  I  would  like  to  review  some  of 
the  current  comments  about  the  role  of  the 
NLRB  m  that  process.  I'm  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  a  crescendo  of  crltclsm  that  has  been 
aimed  at  the  Board,  having  a  primary  theme 
that  the  Board  is  flouting  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  has  "subordinated  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  rights  and  freedom  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  alike  to  the  power-lusts 
of  the  big  unions  and  their  leaders,  and  to 
the  political  advantage  of  pro-union  politi- 
cians." 

Initially,  I  confess  to  some  aversion  to  per- 
sonal participation  in  public  discussion  of 
such  charges.  Both  you  and  I  must  be  aware 
of  the  propensity  of  every  individual  to  view 
matters  In  a  light  most  favorable  to  himself. 
Yet,  If  there  Is  to  be  a  dialogue  In  our  society 
concerning  the  proper  role  of  the  Board  or 
If  It  should  have  a  role.  I  doubt  that  It  can 
be  complete  without  some  word  from  Board 
members.  If  a  labor  representative  charges 
the  Board  with  operating  a  slave  labor  law, 
or  a  business  spokesman  contends  that  the 
Board  Is  operating  as  a  tool  of  the  unions,  re- 
plies from  the  opposing  side  tend  to  be  dis- 
continued as  partisan  responses.  Recently 
before  a  Senate  Committee  we  had  a  number 
of  academic  experts  give  the  Beard  rather 
high  marks  for  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
m  this  controversial  field.  I  think  further 
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analysis  from  non-partisan,  academic  sources 
would  be  enlightening.  In  the  meantime,  a 
few  general  reactions  on  my  part  may  not  be 
Inappropriate. 

Borrowing  some  recent  words  from  Board 
Member  Howard  Jenkins: 

"For  openers,  let  me  assure  you  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  not  insensitive  to  con- 
structive criticism.  We  neither  seek,  nor  do 
we  expect  public  quiescence  or  immunity 
from  fair  comment  about  our  stewardship. 
By  the  same  standard  and  to  the  same  extent 
we  are  not  liwensltlve,  institutionally  or  in- 
dividually, to  personalized  attacks  upon  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  our  administrative 
and  decisional  processes." 

I  am  even  more  concerned  about  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
existing  well-linanced  propaganda  campaign 
on  the  type  of  collective  bargaining  which 
has  evolved  in  our  democracy. 

Of  course,  time  and  the  nature  of  the 
campaign  prevents  a  detailed  analysis  of 
these  issues  today,  but  I  would  like  to  express 
some  general  thoughts  on  the  matter.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  reported  last  year  that  tiie 
nation's  major  corporations  had  Joined  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  a  number  of 
other  employer  a.s.soclatloris.  had  a  fund  of  at 
least  one  million  doll.irs  and  had  Mred  Hill 
and  Knowlton.  one  of  the  country's  largest 
public  relations  firms  to.  in  the  words  of  a 
spokesman  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"help  create  an  atmosphere  of  public  opinion 
which  would  be  conducive  to  changes  in  pres- 
ent labor  laws."  A  prominent  communica- 
tions analyst  has  defined  prop.ig.Tnda  ;>s  "the 
deliberate  attempt  to  Influence  the  attitudes 
or  behavior  on  controversial  public  issues. " 
and  has  listed  among  the  effective  techniques 
the  use  of  slanted  or  biased  iipwk.  ridictile 
and  bellttlement.  color  words,  fear  technique, 
guilt  by  association,  false  conclusions  from 
fallacious  reasoning,  and  name  calling.  Ex- 
amples of  each  technique  can  be  quickly  dis- 
cerned in  some  recent  diatribes  aarain.st  the 
Board.  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  not  ac- 
cepting the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  their 
associates  as  the  chief  spokesmen  for  the 
public  Interest  or  the  rights  of  individual 
employees. 

I  have  copies  of  three  editorials  appearing 
on  April  27.  1968.  in  the  Macomb.  Michigan 
Dally,  on  April  29.  1968.  in  the  Richmond, 
California  Independent  and  in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  on  May  21.  1968.  The  first  head- 
line Is  "NLRB  Leanings — Impartial  or  Not?" 
The  second  is  "Impartiality  of  the  NLRB  is 
Investigated."  and  the  third  is  "Impartial 
Labor  Board."  Each  editorial  appears  to  rep- 
resent the  independent  view  of  the  paper  In 
which  it  appeared.  Two  of  the  editorials  are 
identical.  One  of  the  editors  must  have  been 
Impressed  with  his  English  teacher  in  that 
lie  combined  several  one-sentence  paragraphs 
and  changed  a  date  to  "last  month. '  Perhaps 
an  age  of  extra-sensory  perception  is  develop- 
ing. A  typical  passage  in  all  three  editorials 
repeats  allegations  that  the  Board  has  "dis- 
regarded fraud  and  gross  misrepresentations 
on  the  part  of  unions  and  rewarded  strikers 
for  flagrant  misconduct  by  forcing  employers 
to  reinstate  them  with  back -pay."  For  some 
reason,  we  were  not  charged  with  beating  our 
wives. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
December  2,  1968.  referring  to  the  Board's 
requirement  that  lists  of  employees'  names 
and  addresses  be  made  available  to  parties 
in  Board  elections.  Implied  that  the  unrea- 
sonable Board  was  forcing  employers  to  help 
unions  organize  their  employees,  and  said.  In 
part: 

•In  this  Instance  the  Board  didn't  even  flnd 
out  what  employers  thought.  The  regulation 
was  adopted  without  benefit  of  the  sort  of 
formal  rule-making  procedure  where  com- 
panies and  unions  could  argue  for  or  against 
it.  The  summary  nature  of  this  action  led  an 
appeals  court  to  declare  the  rule  Invalid." 
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The  fact  Is  that  on  May  20,  1965.  before 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  on  February  4.  1966, 
the  Board  not  only  heard  oral  argument  by 
the  parties  to  the  several  case.s.  but  al.so  upon 
the  Board's  Invitation,  heard  oral  argument 
and  or  received  written  briefs  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  organizations  which  included  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufnc- 
lurerE.  Another  fact  Is  that  the  rule  has  been 
approved  by  more  than  a  dozen  courts  in- 
cluding the  Second.  Fourth.  Fifth.  Spventh 
and  Ninth  Cirruits:  and  the  First  Circuit, 
while  ."tatine  '.  .  'hat  the  matter  oomfs 
before  us  in  connection  with  a  rule  to 
which  we  see  little  or  no  objection  and 
for  which  there  is  murh  to  be  sirld,"  con- 
cluded that  the  Board  should  have  lollowed 
the  formal  rule-making  procedure  since  this 
rule  was  pro.spectlve  in  nature  rather  than 
applied  In  the  pending  case.'  "nie  Supreme 
Court  has  agreed  to  review  this  question. 

Distorted  accounts  of  the  Board'.s  activities 
have  appeared  recently  In  the  Readfr.s  Di- 
gest and  other  publications.  These  descrip- 
tions carefully  select  a  few  cases,  gloss  over 
or  mlsrepre.sent  the  facts,  accuse  the  Board 
of  bias  and  prejudice  and  conclude  with  emo- 
tional words  predicting  dire  consequences  for 
uur  system  of  free  enterprise,  consumers  and 
the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  They  do  not 
mention  that  almost  all  of  the  ca.=es  cited 
liave  been  afiproved  by  the  courts  after  the 
judicial  review  provided  in  our  system  of 
government.  The  quoted  authorities  usually 
represented  the  losing  side  In  the  cases  dis- 
cussed, but  this  fact  Is  nowhere  mentioned. 
If  a  ca-se  is  to  be  reargued  before  the  public, 
both  sides  should  be  heard.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Board  has  sometimes  been  rever^^eri  by  the 
courts. 

Our  critics  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  rever- 
sals have  l>een  at  the  pxi)ensc  of  unions  ;is 
well  as  employers,  and  blame  the  Board 
whatever  the  results.  In  Tree  FrJii^K-  the 
Board  found  the  union  guilty  of  illee.-.!  spc- 
ondary  picketing.  l>ut  the  Supreme  Court 
concluded  that  some  oon.sumpr  pirketine  at 
.1  secondary  site  was  protected  actlvltv.  In  a 
General  Motors  ■'  subcontracting  case,  the 
Board  found  that  the  company  had  met  Its 
bargaining  obligations,  but  the  DC.  Court  of 
.Appeals  reversed.  In  the  .S.'rpa '  ca.se  we 
found  that  an  employer  wa-s  not  required 
to  bargain  under  the  circumstances  despite 
a  card  majority,  but  the  Ninth  Circtiit  ruled 
otherwise.  In  Cnlson  and  .Sfc?:i*r!.? '  and  .sev- 
eral other  rases  the  Board  ruled  th.Tt  unions 
in  the  construction  indlistry  could  not  strike 
for  a  hot  cargo  clause  in  a  contract,  but  the 
Third.  Fifth." Ninth  and  D.C.  courts  of  ap- 
peal ruled  that  we  were  ir.terpretliig  the 
statute  Incorrectly.  In  the  Lnnri  Lake  Lvm- 
bcr  Compani/''  case  the  Board  fiAincl  that  a 
company's  unilateral  change  of  schedules 
was  insiibstantlal  and  a  Board  order  wa.s  un- 
necessary. A  court  ordered  the  Board  to  pro- 
•v  jde  a  remedy.  In  the  //.  K.  Porter  •  case  the 
Board  found  that  the  company  had  failed  to 
bargain  In  good  faith  about  a  checkoff 
clause,  but  directed  additional  bargaining 
without  requirlKg  that  the  comp.my  accent 
such  a  clause.  On  review,  however,  a  court  of 
appeals  in  effect  directed  the  Board  to  pre- 
scribe a  checkoff  claii.se  in  that  particular 
case.  The  final  result  in  each  and  every  one 
of  these  cases  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Board's  antlemployer  bias,  althoueh  each 
Board  decision  sustained  the  employer's  po- 
sition and  was  reversed  by  the  courts. 

Tlie  NLRB  has  no  original  Jurisdiction  and 
can  be  concerned  only  with  the  cases 
brought  to  us  by  the  parties.  We  receive  ap- 
proximately 30,000  cases  a  year,  and  one  sign 
of  progress  is  that  almost  95  percent  of  these 
ca.ses  are  disposed  of  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  without  the  necessity  of  form.il 
litigation.  Wnlle  more  charges  are  filed 
against  employers,  the  Beard  each  year  litids 
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unions  guilty  of  violating  the  law  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  proportion  of  the  cases  In- 
volved as  for  employers.  It  has  been  true 
historically  that  approximately  95  percent 
of  Board  decisions  have  been  unanimous  re- 
gardless of  the  political  afflllation  of  Board 
members  and  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  subjected  to  the  appellate  process  of 
review  has  been  approved  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  the  courts.  That  does  not  say  that 
we  are  free  from  error,  but  It  does  suggest 
that  a  careful  look  should  be  taken  at  such 
generalized  charges  as  that  the  Board  "re- 
structures the  Federal  Labor  Law  to  coin- 
cide with  the  political  and  socio-economic 
predilections  respecting  Industrial  relations 
of  those  individual  members  who  happen  to 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  Board  at  any 
particular  time"  or  has  undermined  "the 
very  foundation  of  the  federal-sute  struc- 
ture under  our  constitutional  system." 

Please  let  me  note  again  that  the  Labor 
Board  welcomes  honest  and  Informed  criti- 
cism. That  can  help  us  perform  our  dlfflcult 
tasks.  I  have  been  In  this  field  long  enough 
to  become  more  or  less  resigned  to  Irrespon- 
sible criticism  and  to  the  fact  that  when  one 
side  or  »he  other  loses  a  case  It  Is  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  the  tribunal  making  the 
decision  But  I  have  a  different  reaction  to 
an  organized  campaign  which  represents  a 
disservice  to  employers,  employees  and  the 
general  public. 

Board  decisions  state  the  f.icts  relied  upon 
and  the  reasoning  underlying  the  application 
of  the  statute  These  decisions  are.  of  course, 
aided  by  briefs  anc^  arguments  from  both 
sides  of  the  controversy,  and  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts. 

Court  review  of  Board  decisions  involves 
a  rational  analysis  after  hearing  from  all 
sMies.  Year  after  year  Bo<Trd  orders  are  en- 
forced in  full  In  appro.xlmately  57  percent 
of  the  cases,  affirmed  with  some  modification 
In  appro.xlmately  20  percent,  and  reversed  in 
less  than  20  i>ercent  of  the  cases  presented 
to  the  courts  of  appeal.  The  small  percentage 
of  cases  remanded  to  the  Board  for  further 
consideration  would  have  to  be  Included  to 
total  100  percent.  In  the  last  6  years  the 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  position  of 
the  Board  In  23  of  27  cases.  A  high-powered 
public  relatlor^s  campaign  Is  more  dlfflcult  to 
subject  to  objective  reasoning.  How  do  you 
argue  with  a  soap  commercial?  How  do  you 
reply  to  a  contention  that  Board  losses'  in 
the  courts  are  proof  of  the  Bcferd's  errors, 
while  victories  won  by  the  Board  are  proof 
of  the  courts'  errors? 

What  concerns  me  much  more  is  that  a 
campaign  admittedly  designed  to  Influence 
public  attitudes  and  basic  labor  legislation, 
may  have  very  serious  effects  on  the  practice 
and  procedure  of  the  collective  bargaining 
which  both  management  and  labor  accept  as 
an  essential  part  of  economic  democracy.  My 
experience  convinces  me  that  progress  is  con- 
tingent upon  cooperation.  In  the  words  of 
Alexander  Melklejohn.  "Mutual  confidence  is 
the  prerequisite  of  freedom  Unless  men  can 
trust  each  other,  there  is  no  hope  of  reason- 
ableness between  them." 

There  are  many  anomalies  in  labor  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States.  We  have  more 
controversy  and  emotional  reactions  to  labor 
problems  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  have  more  law  than  almost  any 
other  country  designed  to  encourage  parties 
to  engage  in  voluntary  collective  bargaining. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  more  violence.  In 
spite  of  all  of  this  we  have  what  probably 
is  the  most  conservative  labor  movement  in 
the  world  In  the  sense  that  there  are  few 
advocates  of  the  Marxist  class  struggle  and 
more  acceptance  of  our  type  of  free  enter- 
prise and  our  democratic  political  traditions. 
When  I  studied  labor  history  as  a  college 
student,    the   accepted    thesis   was:    "Labor 
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unions  which  have  to  fight  for  their  existence 
will  be  led  by  warriors;  but  with  a  full  ac- 
ceptance of  their  status,  labor  statesmen  will 
emerge  When  employers  dissipate  their  en- 
ergies and  assets  in  an  effort  to  destroy  labor, 
they  will  reap  the  whirlwind.  When  each 
recognizes  the  rights  of  the  other,  coopera- 
tion will  lead  to  industrial  peace  and  free- 
dom." The  ensuing  years  have  seen  tremen- 
dous progress  in  all  of  those  directions,  and 
it  might  be  fruitful  to  dwell  upon  our  suc- 
cesses Yet.  there  is  much  evidence  that  a 
substanti.tl  part  of  the  business  and  labor 
community  disregards  fundamental  rights  oi 
other  parties.  Thousiinds  of  cases  coming  to 
the  NLRB  Indicate  flagrant  and  repeated  vio- 
lations of  the  basic  law  of  the  land.  Emotions 
still  nin  high  even  m  a  discussion  of  a  poten- 
tial lubur  problem. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  explanation  of 
this  curious  persistence  of  controversy  and 
emotional  reactions  to  labor  problems  Is  to 
be  found  In  our  own  history.  Our  strongest 
traditions  still  stem  from  our  history  of  con- 
quering a  new  continent.  Our  national  at- 
titudes and  social  institutions  are.  in  large 
part,  basrd  upon  concepts  of  individual  Ini- 
tiative and  self  reliance  developed  from  the 
frontier  clays  which  really  lasted  almost  un- 
til the  beginning  of  this  century.  Our  log 
cabin  to  president  concepts  still  play  a  domi- 
nant role  in  the  political  thinking  and  be- 
havior ot  the  nation.  Every  boy  sometime 
wants  to  be  Daniel  Boone,  and  every  busi- 
ness man  sees  hiwself  as  the  self-contained 
master  of  his  fate. 

The  availability  of  free  land  on  the  fron- 
tier was.  on  the  one  hand,  a  vast  welfare 
program  where  return  was  based  on  Individ- 
ual efforts  rather  than  need  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  delayed  the  consequences  of 
an  industrialized  market  economy  on  our 
national  ethos.  Oniy  the  advent  of  the 
"Great  Depres.sion  '  brought  America  into 
the  20th  century  m  the  fields  of  social  leg- 
islation and  made  meaningful  our  constitu- 
tional approach  to  the  general  welfare.  Bun 
nostal>;ia  lor  the  frontier  or  the  good  old 
days  creeps  into  almost  everj*  philosophical 
discussion. 

The  great  depression  and  the  New  Deal 
of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  brought  substan- 
tial changes  in  our  reaction  to  governmental 
protection  of  the  public  Interest  largely  be- 
cause all  of  us  seemed  to  be  threatened 
with  catastrophe.  In  our  affluent  society  of 
today  our  problems  are  more  complex.  In- 
dustry and  the  growing  middle  class  are 
moving  :o  the  suburbs  taking  the  Jobs  with 
them  a:  (I  the  t  ix  base  for  schools.  This 
helps  conceal  and  permits  many  to  Ignore 
the  problems  of  the  Inner  city.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  our  population  live  in  metropolitan 
areas,  the  number  of  white  collar  workers 
exceeds  the  blue  collar  more  and  more  everv 
year,  technology  eliminates  the  need  for 
mure  un.'kllled  laborers  and  changes  the 
needed  .skills,  the  Negro  is  more  insistent  on 
being  acccrdeti  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
we  have  at  least  30  million  Americans  still 
living  under  conditions  of  poverty. 

Recognizing  that  you  are  part  of  a  society 
means  that  you  may  fight  within  that  society, 
but  you  do  not  try  to  destroy  It.  A  precondi- 
tion for  biisiness  and  labor  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing aooui  unemployment  in  the  ghetto  Is 
prosperity  and  relatively  full  employment 
elsewhere,  and  m  the  20th  century  we  know 
that  that  reouires  Joint  cooperation  of  gov- 
ernment, business  and  labor. 

The  Old  frontier  is  no  longer  with  us.  To 
those  who  question  whether  collective  bar- 
gaining has  become  obsolete.  I  would  answer 
that  these  changing  conditions  make  even 
more  imperative  our  democratic  (method  of 
mutual  cooperation  if  our  free  society  is  to 
survive. 

Part  of  the  problem  is.  as  always,  semanti- 
cal. I  can  recall  when  I  was  in  San  Francisco 
where  collective  bargaining  has  been  accepted 
somewhat  longer  than  in  most  parta  of  the 
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United  States.  Business  men  who  came  to  my 
office  with  labor  problems  were  most  practi- 
cal, rational  and  cooperative  In  achieving 
solutions  under  the  law.  These  same  men 
would  appear  at  a  public  meeting  the  same 
week  discussing  such  broad  topics  as  free 
enterprise  or  prerogatives  of  management  and 
would  become  emotionally  upset.  By  con- 
trast, lawyers  representing  those  same  busi- 
ness men  would  sometimes  be  very  dlfflcult  In 
particular  cases,  but  at  dinner  or  over  a  cock- 
tall  discussing  philosophy  were  the  most 
broadmlnded  and  understanding  persons  you 
could  meet.  I  think  that  as  our  approach  to 
labor  relations  becomes  more  legalistic  In 
some  of  its  aspects,  the  art  of  advocacy  some- 
times overshadows  the  offlcer-of-the-court 
concept  of  Justice  under  a  rule  of  law. 

The  current  campaign  serves  to  aggravate 
hostilities  and  to  open  up  old  antagonisms. 
While  these  matters  have  always  been  sub- 
ject to  emotional  controversy,  the  challenges 
of  the  present  day  would  seem  to  require  a 
more  rational  approach.  When  we  can  co- 
operate to  send  men  to  the  moon  in  a  trip 
which  Colonel  Borman  said  proved  that  men 
were  "truly  brothers"  and  'riders  on  the 
earth  together",  surely  we  can  cooperate  and 
•reason  together"  to  make  our  system  of 
ecnomic  democracy  mor?  effective. 

Loss  of  confidence  in  Justice  under  law 
endangers  the  existence  of  the  free  society. 
When  the  problems  of  hot  and  cold  war, 
suburb  and  ghetto.  Blacks  and  Whites,  crime 
In  the  streets  and  revolutions  on  college 
campuses  polarize  our  society,  it  is  time  to 
assess  the  facts  of  life  In  an  honest  manner 
and  to  endeavor  to  build  more  bridges  be- 
tween the  groups  In  our  society.  Division  and 
dissension  creates  more  problems.  We  must 
try  to  find  ways  to  communlc.-.te  the  common 
purposes  and  the  interest  all  groups  of  our 
society  have  in  a  rule  of  reason  rather  than 
the  Jungle  of  selfishness.  When  some  of  our 
protest" groups  announce  that  their  demands 
are  not  negotiable.  It  Is  reminiscent  of  some 
of  our  good-faith  bargaining  cases.  Collective 
bargaining  as  it  has  evolved  in  the  United 
States  has  opened  avenues  of  communication 
and  has  expanded  the  opportunity  for  more 
and  more  individuals  to  participate  In  the 
making  of  the  decisions  which  affect  their 
lives.  That  Is  the  true  essence  of  democracy, 
and  I  am  proud  of  what  the  NLRB  has  done 
to  help  make  that  approach  to  problem- 
solving  effective.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
techniques  developed  and  some  lessons  from 
this  history  may  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  other  domestic  and  foreign  problems. 

I  would  close  with  two  quotations  which  I 
find  meaningful.  The  first  is  from  Archibald 
Cox: 

The  future  of  collective  bargaining — 
indeed  of  what  we  call  civilization— depends 
more  than  anything  else  upon  renewing  a 
quality  which  In  recent  years  has  sometimes 
seemed  almost  to  disappear — tolerance,  faith 
In  the  powers  of  reason,  recognition  of  the 
fallibility  but  belief  In  the  essential  rational- 
ity and  perfectibility  of  man." 
The  second  Is  from  Robert  Hutchlns: 

It  seems  likely  that  this  age  will  be 
one  either  of  innovation  or  of  extinction. 
Without  innovation  the  human  race  may  not 
be  extinguished,  though  the  technical  means 
of  achieving  this  result  are  now  available. 
What  will  be  extinguished.  In  the  absence  of 
innovation.  Is  the  free  society,  the  political 
community.  Only  if  we  can  tear  ourselves 
loose  from  our  prejudices,  from  our  Ideology, 
from  .'logans,  only  if  we  can  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  world  and  exercise  the  same  kind  of 
Intelligence,  character,  and  inventiveness 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  showed  can  we 
hope  to  revive,  reconstruct,  and  preserve  the 
political  community.  .  .  ." 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Wyman-Gordon  Company  v.  N.L.R.B.,  397 

F.  2d  394  (C.A.  1),  cert,  granted U.S. 

,  November  12,  1968. 
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•  Wooduorlcers  Local  3-10  v.  N.L.R.B.  {Long 
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STATES  WITH  LOWEST  CRIME  RATES  IN  1967 


MISSISSIPPI    HAS    LOWEST    CRIME 
RATE  IN  NATION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrskay.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Missis- 
sippi had  the  lowest  crime  rate  in  the 
Nation  in  1967.  according  to  a  revealing 
crime  index  itport  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  from  the  latest  statis- 
tics available.  The  rate  of  serious  offenses 
in  Mississippi  per  100,000  population  was 
574.9,  or  less  than  one-third  the  national 
average  of  1.921.7.  Furthermore,  crime 
in  Mississippi  declined  from  the  previous 
year  by  a  greater  percentage  than  in  any 
other  State. 

These  figures  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance, in  my  opinion,  because  of  the  dis- 
torted accounts  of  conditions  in  Missis- 
sippi often  conveyed  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  by  the  mass  media,  most  of  which 
is  headquartered  in  Washington,  B.C., 
and  New  York.  These  self-styled  protec- 
tors of  the  public  interest  appear  to  take 
morbid  delitrht  in  sensationalizing  minor 
incidents  ;n  Mississippi  which  would  not 
even  have  received  passing  mention  had 
they  occurred  elsewhere.  By  encouraging 
irresponsible  and  biased  reporting,  the 
l3olicymakers  of  the  mass  media  have  at- 
tempted to  create  a  false  impression  of 
widespread  lawlessness  in  my  State.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  invite  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Washington's  crime  rate  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Mississippi  by  850  percent 
while  New  York  State  had  over  500  per- 
cent more  serious  crimes  than  Mississippi 
during  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
enviable  position  Mississippi  enjoys  as 
the  most  law-abiding  State  in  the  Nation. 
This  is  a  notable  tribute  to  a  people  who 
place  great  emphasis  on  moral  values 
and  the  rights  of  others. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
portions  of  the  Libraiy  of  Congress  index 
listing  the  five  States  with  the  lowest  and 
highest  crime  rates  in  the  Nation: 


state 


Rate  per 
lUO.OOO 


Percent  change 

in  crime  rate 

1966  67 


Mississippi   

North  Dakota  ... 
West  Virginia 
New  Hampshire 
Maine.. . 


574.9 
596.1 
658.7 
706.7 
798.9 


-2.1 

+-6.4 

+  11.4 

•  3.9 

'21.1 
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1  Columbia  . 

Rate  per 
100. UOO 

4.899.1 

3. 207. 5 
2,908.U 
2,763.1 

Percent  change 
m  crime  rate 

-13.  5 



I 

^15.  7 
-17.1 

2,661.2 
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Calitorn'a 
New  York 
Nevada.. 
Maryland 


THE    VIETNAM    POLICY    REVERSAL 
OF  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  of 
1968  the  Johnson  administration,  after 
General  Westmoreland's  request  for 
206,000  additional  men  for  Vietnam  had 
resulted  in  an  indepth  reappraisal  of  the 
policy  in  Vietnam,  concluded  that  it 
should  embark  upon  a  new  course.  That 
couise  culminated  in  the  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  No- 
vember 1  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  the 
commencement  of  peace  negotiations  in 
Paris. 

A  detailed  story  on  the  reversal  of 
Vietnam  policy  in  March  1968,  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6,  1969. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  study 
the  basis  for  the  policy  reversal  which 
that  article  documents.  One  year  has 
now  passed  since  the  United  States 
changed  course  in  Vietnam.  Yet  the  war 
rages  on  in  undiminished  fury.  Every 
effort  must  be  bent  toward  bringing 
about  an  immediate  settlement  of  that 
conflict.  The  longer  negotiations  drag 
on,  the  greater  the  danger  becomes  that 
the  Nixon  administration  may  tragically 
and  ill-advisedly  return  to  already  re- 
pudiated strategies  of  retaliation  and 
escalation.  The  American  people  through 
the  primaries  of  last  spring  repudiated 
those  strategies.  It  is  time  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognized  the 
mandate  to  bring  this  tragic  war  to  an 
end. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
The  Vietnam  Policy  Reversal  of  1968 

(Note. — This  is  the  first  of  two  articles 
written  by  Hedrick  Smith  in  collaboration 
with  William  Beecher.  and  incorporating  re- 
ports by  Peter  Grose.  John  W.  Plnney,  E.  W. 
Kenworthy,  Roy  Reed.  Benjamin  Welles.  Ed- 
win \.  Dale  Jr.  and  Max  Prankel.) 

Washington.  March  5. — On  '  le  cold  and 
cheerless  early  morning  of  Pet  28.  1968.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  landed  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  after  an  urgent  mission  to  Saigon. 
Pausing  only  to  change  Into  a  fresh  uniform. 
he  hurried  through  the  rain  to  the  White 
House  to  deliver  a  report  and  make  a  request. 
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The  report  was  designed  to  encourage  an 
anxious  I»resldent  and  his  beleaguered  ad- 
visers, but  it  served  only  to  shock  them  into 
extended  debate. 

Tiie  request—  for  more  troops — was  de- 
signed to  bring  military  victory  at  last  in  the 
eight-year  .American  military  effort,  but  it 
led  instead  to  a  latelul  series  of  decisions  that 
stand  in  retrospect  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable turnaljouts  in  United  States  for- 
eign policy. 

The  month  of  March.  1968.  became  a 
watershed  for  a  nation  and  a  Government 
In  turmoil.  The  Johnsrm  Administration,  by 
pulling  bark  from  the  brink  of  der^per  coiii- 
mitmenis  and  moving  toward  disengagement, 
set  a  course  that  affects  the  dally  decisions  of 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

Many  of  the  ingredients  of  decision  then — 
troop  strength  ;.nd  what  to  do  about  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam — are  still  live  issues,  and 
many  of  the  principal  actors  involved  a  year 
ago  are  participants  in  yet  another  crucial 
policy  debate  on  Vietnam. 

On  that  day  at  the  end  of  February  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  clcjsest  aides  a.ssembled 
for  breakli-.st  around  the  Cliipj)fiid;:le  table 
in  the  elegant  family  dining  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Execullve  .Mansion  Before 
rising  from  tlic  table,  they  liad  set  in  motion 
the  most  intensive  jKillcy  review  of  the  Jr)hii- 
son  Presidency-  and  one  of  the  most  ugoniz- 
ing  of  any  Presidency. 

The  wrenching  dobate  ijeRan  almost  by 
accident  and  then  gained  a  ;nonienium  all 
its  own.  One  dramatic  record  of  its  progress 
appeared  in  the  12  versions  of  a  Presidential 
speech  that  evolved  during  the  mrinth--lhe 
la.st  draft  pointing  in  the  oppo.siti-  direction 
from  the  firnt. 

The  entire  episode  al.so  provided  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  how  foreign  policy  Is 
bratled  out.  inch  by  inch,  by  negotiation 
rather  than  decision.  Tlie  turnabout  emerged 
through  .sharp  confrontations  and  subtle, 
even  conspiratorial,  maneuvering-  with  com- 
promises struck  for  bureaucratic  purposes 
and  with  opponents  in  agreement  for  con- 
trary   reasons. 

At  the  time  of  that  breakfast  meeting. 
President  John.son  had  been  thinking  for 
about  two  months  about  not  seeking  re-elec- 
tion. His  principal  advisers  had  little  in- 
kling of  his  thoughts,  and  the  President  him- 
self had  no  expectation  that  the  ten.slons  in 
the  Government  would  shatter  the  consensus 
of  his  inner  circle. 

Clark  M.  Clifford,  appointed  but  not  yet 
sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  to  play 
the  pivotal  role  in  the  Vietnam  reassessment, 
but  it  was  not  a  one-man  show. 

Mr.  Clifford  had  to  be  persuaded.  He  im- 
mediately came  under  pressure  from  a  faction 
of  civilian  dissenters  at  the  Pentagon  who 
lielieved  the  war  was  deadlocked,  questioned 
American  objectives  and  felt  that  time  to  5:al- 
vage  American  policy  was  fast  running  out. 
When  the  debate  was  over,  the  President 
had  set  the  Government  on  the  path  toward 
peace  negotiations  and  disengagement  from 
the  war.  He  had  impo.sed  a  limit  on  the  mili- 
tary commitment  to  South  Vietnam,  ordered 
a  reduction  In  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, .ind  offered  to  negotiate  v/lth  the  Hanoi 
regime.  And  he  had  coupled  the  offer  with 
the  announcement  of  his  withdrawal  from 
the  1968  political  campaign. 

The  replacement  of  the  quest  for  military 
victory  with  the  search  for  compromise 
might  hr.ve  been  reversed  by  North  Viet- 
nam if  it  had  not — to  almost  everyone's  sur- 
prise— resfjonded  favorably  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
offer.  Furthermore,  the  hav/klsh  faction  in 
the  White  House  inner  circle  sought  to  re- 
sist the  new  trend  until  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration left  office  in  January. 

THE    TET    drive    ASSESSED 

The  catalytic  e-.-^nt  In  the  policy  reap- 
praisal— and  the  centerpiece  of  General 
Wheeler's  vivid  report — as  the  enemy's  Lunar 
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New  Year  offensive,  which  began  January  30, 
1968,  and  swelled  Into  coordinated  assaults 
on  36  South  Vietnamese  cities  and  Included, 
In  Saigon,  a  bold  penetration  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  compound. 

Confident  and  secure  one  day,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland,  then  the  American 
commander  in  Saigon,  found  himself  on  the 
next  dealing  with  a  vast  battle  the  length 
of  South   Vietnam. 

The  psychological  Impact  on  Washington 
nad  outrun  the  event:  The  capital  was 
stunned.  But  General  Wheeler,  with  murals 
of  the  American  Revolution  behind  him. 
offered  a  more  reassuring  picture  to  the 
White  House   breakfast  on  Feb.  28. 

The  Tet  attaclcs  had  not  caused  a  mili- 
tary defeat,  he  said.  The  enemy  had  been 
thrown  back  with  heavy  losses  and  had  failed 
to  spark  a  popular  uprising  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime.  Not  only  had  the 
Government  In  Saigon  and  Its  army  survived 
the  hurricane,  he  continued,  but  the  offen- 
sive has  "scared  the  living  daylights."  out 
of  non-Communists,  and  they  were  begin- 
ning to  cooperate. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  general  said  that 
more — many  more — American  troops  were 
needed  because  the  allied  forces  were  off 
balance  and  vulnerable  to  another  offensive. 

General  Westmoreland  felt.  General 
Wheeler  reported,  that  massive  reinforce- 
ments would  guard  against  a  quick  repeti- 
tion of  the  Tet  offensive  and  would  allow 
the  allies  to  regain  the  Initiative,  to  exploit 
the  enemy's  losses  and  to  "speed  the  course 
of  the  war  to  our  objectives." 

General  Wheeler  gave  the  Westmoreland 
request  his  personal  endorsement.  It  added 
up  to  206.000  more  men. 

rr  WAS  nouGH  as  a  cob 
General  Westmoreland,  who  did  not  actu- 
ally use  the  figure,  regarded  the  proposal  as 
a  planning  paper.  But  President  Johnson  and 
other  officials,  knowing  that,  as  a  matter  of 
.idminlstratlve  technique,  no  request  became 
formal  until  the  President  had  decided  how 
many  troops  would  be  sent,  treated  the 
Westmoreland  paper  as  a  request.  Even  with- 
out a  precise  total  they  sensed  how  much 
was  being  sought.  The  "shopping  list"  out- 
lined by  General  Wheeler  called  for  three 
more  combat  divisions,  with  sizable  air.  naval 
and  land  support. 

Once  the  plan  was  fed  tlirough  the  Pen- 
tagon computers  the  precise  number 
■merged.  It  became  so  secret  that  to  this  day 
some  ofHclals  will  not  utter  it — a  reminder 
of  the  President's  wrath  when  It  did  leak  to 
the  press  during  the  March  debate. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  request — a  40  per 
cent  Increase  in  the  535.000-man  force  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam — stunned  Mr.  John.son 
and  the  civilians  around  him.  though  the 
Initial  Impulse  was  to  see  how  the  com- 
manders needs  might  be  filled. 

"It  was  a  hell  of  a  serious  breakfast."  one 
participant  recalled.  "It  was  rough  as  a  cob!" 
Some  of  the  participants  believed  that  a 
substantial  troop  increase  could  well  revive 
arguments  for  widening  the  war— for  giving 
General  Westmoreland  permission  to  go  after 
enemy  sanctuaries  on  the  ground  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  and  perhaps  even  In  North 
Vietnam. 

The  President  was  wary  about  a  massive 
new  commitment.  Had  he  not  gone  to  px- 
traordlnary  lengths  to  send  half  a  million 
men  to  Vietnam  without  calling  up  reserves 
or  imposing  economic  controls.'  Every  year 
*he  generals  had  come  to  him— sometimes 
more  than  once  a  year — with  the  plea  for  "a 
ilttle  bit  more  to  net  the  tob  done  "  Now  with 
the  nation  sharply  divided  over  the  war. 
they  were  asking  for  mobilization. 

They  had  confronted  Mr  Johnson  with  a 
dilemma  The  gist  of  the  Wheeler-Westmore- 
land report.  In  the  words  of  one  breakfast 
guest,  was  blunt:  "We've  got  to  have  a  big 
infusion  of  troops  or  we  cant  achieve  our 
objectives." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  one  at  the  breakfast  table  that  day 
advocated  lowering  objects  es.  It  was  a  time, 
however,  when  many  pressures  for  a  change 
of  course  were  converging  on  the  White 
House. 

SPREAOfNC    UOUSts   ABOUT    WAR 

The  Tet  offensive  had  punctured  the  heady 
optimism  over  the  military  progress  reported 
to  Congress  by  General  Westmoreland  and  by 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  the  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  in  November.  1967.  Not  only  had 
the  pool  ot  disenchantment  spread  by  late 
February  to  fence-sitters  In  Congress,  to 
newspaper  offices  and  to  business  organiza- 
tions. It  had  also  reached  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  Government. 

If  tolerance  of  the  war  had  worn  thin,  so 
had  the  nation's  military  resources — so  thin, 
Indeed,  that  there  was  almost  nothing  more 
to  send  to  Vietnam  without  either  mobiliz- 
ing, enlarging  draft  calls,  lengthening  the 
12-month  combat  tour  or  sending  Vietnam 
veterans  back  for  i>econd  lours  of  duty — all 
extremely  unappealing. 

Congress  was  In  such  ferment  that  the 
process  ot  legislation  was  partly  paralyzed. 
The  dollar  was  being  battered  by  the  gold 
crisis  m  Europe  and  Inflation  at  home. 

More  fundamentally,  the  nation  was  seri- 
ously alvUlod  The  fabric  of  public  civility 
had  begun  to  unravel  as  opinion  on  the  war 
polarized. 

RUSK    UREAKS    A    PRECEDENT 

President  Johnson  chose  his  long-time 
friend.  Clark  Clifford,  to  head  a  task  force 
to  advise  him  on  the  troop  request.  It  quickly 
became  a  forum  for  debating  the  entire  ra- 
tionale for  the  war. 

At  10:30  A.M.  on  Friday.  March  1.  In  the 
East  room  of  the  White  House.  Mr.  Clifford 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  successor  to 
Robert  3  McNamara.  Three  hours  later  he 
gathered  the  task  force  around  the  oval  oak 
table  in  the  private  Pentagon  dining  room 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  for  the  first 
time  In  his  seven  years  In  office,  went  to  the 
Defense  Department  for  a  formal  meeting. 

The  others  present  were  all.  like  Mr.  Rusk, 
veterans  of  arguments  on  Vietnam  policy — 
Walt  W.  Rostow.  the  Presidents  assistant  for 
national  security  affairs.  Richard  Helms. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  General 
Wheeler.  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  former 
Ambassador  to  Saigon  and  a  Presidential  ad- 
viser on  Vietnam;  Paul  H.  Nltze.  Deputy 
Secretar,-  of  Defense;  Under  Secretary  of 
Stole  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach:  Paul  C. 
Wamke.  Asslstont  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs:  Phil  G.  Gould- 
Ing,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
.Affairs;  William  P  Bundy.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Stole  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  and.  for 
financial  advice,  the  Secretorj-  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Henry  H.  Fowler. 

None  of  the  civilians  present  advocated  a 
flat  commllment  of  206.000  more  men.  nor 
did  they  want  ro  reject  the  request  out  of 
hand.  Several  Insiders  later  suggested  that  a 
smaller  request,  for  30.000  to  50.000  men. 
would  probably  have  been  granted  and  the 
.Administration  crisis  would  have  been 
avoided,  or  at  least  delayed. 

Instead  there  was  an  early  collision  In  the 
l.isk  force  over  war  "Strategy  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  victory.  There  were,  of  course, 
shadings  of  viewpoint  on  most  questions,  but 
two  broad  coallilons  emerged: 

One  favored  continuation  of  General  West- 
moreland'.s  strategy  of  wearing  down  the 
enemy  by  Intense  military  poundln'j.  The 
argument's  assumption  was  that  the  Tet 
situation  was  less  a  setback  then  nn  oppor- 
tunity. By  boldly  seizing  the  Initiative,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  .illles  could  deci- 
mate and  demoralize  the  enemy  and  open 
the  way  to  a  favorable  settlement. 

The  other  eroup  challenged  the  very  prem- 
ises of  the  old  strategy.  Its  members  urged 
a  less  aggressive  grouua  war.  called  for  new 
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efforts  to  open  negotiations  and.  Implicitly, 
laid  the  groundwork  for  political  compro- 
mise. 

FOim    EXPONENTS    OP   CONTINUnT 

The  exponents  of  continuity  were  Mr.  Rusk 
and  Mr.  Rostow  and  Generals  Wheeler  and 
Taylor.  Mr.  Rusk,  by  then  the  stanchest  de- 
fender of  the  war  in  public,  patiently  bore 
the  heat  of  criticism.  Tall,  unbending,  com- 
posed, he  was.  In  his  own  words,  "the  Ice- 
man." 

Mr.  Rostow  and  General  Taylor,  who  had 
gone  to  Vietnam  early  in  1961  as  President 
Kennedy's  personal  envoys  and  who  came 
back  advocating  Intervention,  were  even 
more  opposed  to  "letting  up  the  pressure." 
Mr.  Rostow,  athletic  and  ebullient,  funneled 
the  news  from  Saigon  to  the  President 

The  advocates  of  change  were  Messrs. 
Nltze.  Warnke.  and  Katzenbach,  and  later- 
most  powerfully— Mr.  Clifford.  Mr.  Helm.s, 
thoughtful  and  angular,  was  neutral  on  pol- 
icy questions.  TTie  weight  of  his  C.I.A.  analy- 
sis called  into  question  mllltory  judgments, 
past  strategy  and  the  quest  for  \lctory  Im- 
plicit In  so  many  earlier  decisions. 

Although  Mr.  Clifford  was  never  alone,  his 
eventual  role  was  remarkable  because  It  was 
wholly  unexpected. 

He  came  Into  government  with  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  hawk,  ag^jj^rtngted.  loyal  "back- 
room" counseloj^'to  Mr.  Johnson  who  had 
steadfastly  supported  Administration  policy. 
In  December.  1965.  he  had  opposed  the  36- 
day  bombing  pause  then  advocated  by  his 
predecessor.  One  man  acquainted  with  the 
clrcumstonces  of  the  Clifford  appointment 
said  later: 

"I  am  sure  the  President  felt.  'Here  U  a 
good,  strong,  sturdy  supporter  of  the  war, 
and  that's  what  I  need.'  Mr.  McNamara  was 
wobbling— particularly  on  the  bombing  Is- 
sue. I  think  the  President  felt  Clifford  was 
strong  and  sturdy." 

But  Mr.  Clifford  had  begun  to  have  doubts 
during  a  trip  in  August,  1967.  to  Vietnam 
and  allied  countries  contributing  troops  to 
the  war.  On  his  return  he  confided  to  the 
President  that  he  was  deeply  uneasy  at  hav- 
ing discovered  that  the  American  view  of  the 
war  was  not  fully  shared  by  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Thailand  nnd  the  Philippines. 

Disturbed  he  was.  but  he  remained  a  sup- 
porter of  Administration  policy.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  secret  diplomatic  efforts  In  Au- 
gust. 1967.  and  again  In  January.  1968.  to 
get  negotiations  with  Hanoi  started  on  the 
basis  of  the  so-called  San  Antonio  formula. 
That  proposal,  made  public  by  President 
Johnson  in  a  speech  In  the  Texas  city  on 
September  30,  1967.  offered  to  halt  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  provided  It  would  lead 
promptly  to  productive  talks  and  "assuming" 
that  Hanoi  would  not  take  military  ad- 
vimtage  of  the  cessation. 

At  Mr.  Clifford's  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings on  Jan.  \lo.  1968.  he  li.^d  dded  the  im- 
portant Interpretation  that  this  meant  that 
the  President  would  tolerate  'normal"  levels 
of  Infiltration  from  North  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  president  had  not  cleared  Mr.  Clifford's 
remarks  in  .advance  and.  as  a  result  ncccrd- 
ing  to  one  informed  source,  "^ill  hell  broke 
lose  at  the  White  House  and  the  St.ite  De- 
partment." 

Secretary  Rusk  was  said  to  have  argued  lor 
two  days  with  President  Johnson  against  giv- 
ing Administration  endorsement  to  the  inter- 
pretation. He  wns  overruled.  On  Jan.  29  the 
State  Department  s.ild  Mr.  Clifford's  remarks 
represented  United  States  policy. 

He  plunged  into  the  minutiae  of  Vietnam 
like  a  lawyer  takin-z  r.  new  case.  He  had 
private  talks  with  Mr.  JIcNamara.  wh^se  own 
mls<iVinKs  liad  sharpened  in  his  final  mouths 
at  the  Pentagon. 

As  a  newcomer  with  limited  knowledge.  Mr. 
Clifford  had  to  rely  on  civilian  subordinates 
more  than  had  his  brilliant  and  experienced 
predecessor.  The  !.-,ri:e  faction  of  dissenters 
from    Administration    policy   was    quick    to 
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seize  the  opp>ortunity  to  press  Its  views.  The 
Tet  offensive,  recalled  one  dissenter,  "gave  us 
something  we  could  hang  our  arguments  on, 
something  to  contradict  the  beguiling  up- 
ward curve  on  the  progress  charts"  from 
Saigon. 

With  the  lid  off,  the  new  Secretary  dis- 
covered a  nest  of  "hidden  doves"  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, Including  his  deputy,  Mr.  Nltze; 
Assistant  Secretaries  Warnke.  Alain  C.  En- 
thoven,  Goulding  and  Alfred  B.  FItt;  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force — David  E.  McGlffert,  Charles  P.  Baird 
and  Townsend  W.  Hoopes;  a  few  younger  gen- 
erals and  colonels  and  a  score  of  young  civil- 
ians brought  in  by  Mr.  McNamara,  principally 
Dr.  Morton  H.  Halperln.  Dr.  Les  Gelb  and 
Richard  C.  Steadman. 

The  men  who  clenrly  had  the  greatest  Im- 
pact on  the  new  Secretary's  thinking  were 
Messrs.  Nltze.  Warnke  and  Goulding — per- 
haps Mr.  Warnke  more  than  the  others. 

"Warnke  was  deeply  upset  about  Vietnam 
and  he  was  persuasive."  a  colleague  said.  "His 
style  and  Mr.  Clifford's  meshed."  As  a 
measure  of  their  mutual  confidence.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford chose  Mr.  Warnke  as  a  law  partner  when 
both  left  the  Government. 

When  the  Clifford  task  force  got  under 
way.  a  number  of  officials  took  the  troop  re- 
quest as  evidence  of  panic  on  General  West- 
moreland's part.  But  ranking  officers  who 
were  in  Saigon  headquarters  during  and  after 
the  Tet  offenBlve  assert  that  there  was  no 
thought  of  asking  for  many  more  troops 
until  shortly  before  General  Wheeler's  visit 
late  In  February. 

"The  President  asked  General  Wheeler  to 
go  out  to  'VleCnam  to  find  out  wh.it  General 
Westmoreland  thought  he  could  use."  a 
Pentagon  official  said.  Civilian  officials  were 
Irritated  by  this  approach.  "It  ■was  a  mistake 
to  ask  a  damned -fool  question  like  that."  a 
State  Department  official  remarked. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  their  own 
reasons  for  favoring  a  massive  Increase  and 
a  reserve  call-up.  For  months  they  had  been 
deeply  concerned  that  the  strategic  reserve 
had  been  dangerously  depleted  and  they  had 
been  looking  for  a  chance  to  reconstitute  it  by 
persuading  the  President  to  mobilize  Na- 
tional Guard  units. 

Another  view  was  held  by  Ambassador 
Bunker,  who  never  fully  endorsed  the  troop 
request  and  Who  wanted  first  priority  for 
re-equlpplng  and  expanding  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army — a  suggestion  endorsed  by 
Pentagon  civilians. 

The  Wheeler- Westmoreland  plan  presented 
to  the  tosk  force  called  for  206.000  men  by 
June  30.  1969^roughly  100,000  within  a  few 
months  and  two  later  increments  of  about 
50,000  men  each.  The  first  segment  was  to 
come  from  available  active-duty  units  In  the 
United  States;  the  rest  were  to  come  from 
the  reserves. 

In  the  view  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  only  the 
full  number  would  assure  victory.  The  Im- 
plication was  that  with  206.000  more  men, 
the  war  would  "not  be  terribly  long."  as  one 
Pentagon  civilian  put  It — but  there  was  no 
precise  forecast. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Warnke.  in  his  nasal 
Massachusetts  accent,  read  a  C.I.A.  paper 
that  challenged  the  military  thesis  head  on. 
Hanoi,  he  said,  would  match  American  rein- 
forcements as  it  had  In  the  past,  and  the 
result  would  simply  be  escalation  and  "a  lot 
more  killing"  on  both  sides. 

Besides,  the  task  force  was  told,  the  finan- 
cial costs  would  be  Immense.  The  proposed 
scsile  of  reinforcements  would  add  nearly  $10- 
blllion  to  a  war  already  costing  .«30-bilUon  a 
year. 

As  an  alternative.  Mr.  Warnke  urged  a 
turn  toward  deescalatlon — a  pullback  from 
General  Westmoreland's  aggressive  search- 
and-destroy  tactics  and  the  abandonment  of 
Isolated  outposts  like  the  besieged  Marine 
garrison  at  Khesanh.  He  said  that  American 
forces  should  be  used  as  a  mobile  shield  in 
and  around  population  centers  and  thatinbre 
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should  be  demanded  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army. 

Tlie  sheer  complexity  of  the  troop  Issue 
began  to  raise  doubts  in  Mr.  Clifford's  mind. 

QUESTIONS    OTHERS    AVOIDED 

"Part  of  It  was  Clark's  Intelligent  question- 
ing and  part  of  It  was  his  naivete,"  a  col- 
league recalled.  "He  asked  about  things  that 
others  more  familiar  with  the  details  would 
not  have  asked. 

"He  just  couldn't  get  the  figures  straight 
on  troops.  He  drove  Bus  Wheeler  mad.  He 
would  say,  'Now  I  understand  you  wanted 
22,000  men  for  such  and  such,'  and  Wheeler 
would  point  out  this  didn't  inclvide  the  sup- 
port elements,  and  If  you  added  them,  it 
would  be  35,000  in  all." 

"This  happened  again  and  again  every  lime 
Clark  wanted  to  get  the  numbers  down  as 
low  as  possible,  and  it  had  a  psychological 
impact  on  him,"  the  source  added. 

The  first  weekend  in  March  was  consumed 
by  a  study  of  the  papers  drafted  lor  the  task 
force  and  by  questions.  "It  was  meet  all  day. 
sandwiches  in  lor  lunch,  sandwiches  in  for 
dinner,"  a  participant  recalled. 

Word  was  passed  to  President  Johnson 
that  ihe  review  "wasn't  going  well"  and  had 
hit  a  "discordant  note."  But  Mr.  Cliffords 
doubts  had  not  hardened  into  convictions  by 
the  lime  lie  handed  the  President  his  first 
report  on  March  5. 

A  short,  unsigned,  four-or-fivc-page  mem- 
orandum, it  recommended  giving  Gene£iil 
Westmoreland  50,000  more  troops  in  the  next 
three  months  and  set  out  a  schedule  lor 
readying  ilie  rest  of  the  206.000  men  lor  dis- 
patch over  the  next  15  months. 

FROM    DIVERCEXT    POINTS    OF    VIEW 

Characierlsilcally,  the  President's  advisers 
disagreed  on  the  recommendation's  sig- 
nificance. The  Peniagoii  t>aw  it  us  a  move  "lo 
get  the  pipeline  going" — general  approval  of 
the  troop  request:  State  Department  ofhcials 
viewed  it  as  part  of  a  process  of  "whittling 
down"  the  206,000  figure. 

Although  Mr.  Clifford  had  passed  along 
the  report,  he  was  uneasy  about  it.  He  was 
worried  that  if  the  President  approved  ilie 
first  batch  of  troops,  that  action  would  move 
him  irrevocably  toward  the  whole  206,000. 
But  the  Secretory  did  not  challenge  the  re- 
port directly;  he  tried  to  stall,  suggesting 
ihat  the  task  lorce  check  General  Westmore- 
land's reaction  to  be  sure  the  "mix"  of  forces 
v/ac  right. 

General  Wheeler  wanted  to  move  ahead, 
but  others,  including  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Ros- 
tow, were  willing  to  have  the  issue  studied 
further,  so  the  task  force  carried  on  for 
several  more  days. 

This  seemed  to  suit  Mr.  Johnson's  mood, 
loo.  His  instinct,  a  White  House  aide  ex- 
plained later,  was  to  delay  Implementing  the 
plan.  "He  kept  putting  off  making  an  Initial 
decision,"  the  aide  said. 

For  the  President  had  heard  the  grumbles 
in  Congress  over  the  danger  to  the  dollar 
from  the  gold  drain  and  from  ihe  rising 
costs  of  the  v,'ar.  Politicians  were  alarmed 
by  the  .'-Ize  of  the  troop  request. 

Old.  trusted  friends  like  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell,  the  Georgia  Democrat  who  headed 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  were  com- 
plaining tartly  about  General  Westmore- 
land. Influential  men  like  Senator  John 
Stennls,  the  Mississippi  Democrat,  were  pri- 
vately warning  the  President  to  go  slow  on 
mobilizing  reserves. 

As  the  task  force  persisted.  Secretary  Clif- 
ford himself  was  putting  more  pointed 
questions.  "What  is  our  military  plan  for 
victory?"  he  asked.  "How  will  we  end  the 
war?"  He  was  not  satisfied. 

Then  the  bombing  campaign  came  under 
his  scrutiny.  Mr.  Hoopes  wrote  him  a  memo- 
randum urging  a  halt,  arguing  that  the 
bombing  was  not  having  significant  results 
and  that,  because  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist aid.  North  Vietnam  had  become  "en 
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balance  a  stronger  military  power  today  than 
before  the  bombing  began." 

Mr.  Hoopes  contended  that  it  was  "a  mili- 
tary fiction"  that  American  combat  casual- 
ties were  halted.  American  losses,  he  said, 
were  primarily  a  result  of  the  aggressive 
ground  strategy  in  the  South. 

Under  the  impaci  of  such  arguments.  Mr 
Clifford's  doubts  became  convlction.s  He  sup- 
ported the  President's  previous  restrictions 
on  the  war— no  invasion  of  North  Vietnam, 
no  expansion  of  the  ground  war  Into  Laos 
or  Cambodia,  no  mining  of  the  Haiphui  g 
harbor — and  he  became  convinced  that 
within  those  restrictions  there  was  no  mili- 
tary answer.  He  began  the  search  for  a  path 
to  disengagement. 

The  debate,  by  now  in  the  White  Hou.sp. 
seesawed  through  the  middle  of  March.  At 
this  time,  Mr,  Clifford  began  lo  ttate  his  case 
for  a  fundamental  change  In  American  pci- 
icy:  It  was  time  to  emphasize  pc.icc.  not  a 
larger  war. 

He  now  challenged  the  tosk-force  recom- 
mendation for  more  troops.  "This  isn't  the 
way  to  go  at  all,"  he  told  the  President.  "This 
.s  all  wrong." 

HIS     WORD.S     CARRIED     WEIGHT 

With  Ihe  nation  bitterly  divided  over  the 
war  and  In  desperate  need  at  iiome,  he  maln- 
laiiied.  it  would  be  immoral  to  con.-ilcier  enor- 
mous added  Investment  In  Vietnam — a  "mili- 
tary sinkhole." 

His  outspoken  challenge  was  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  President  Johnson,  who  alwa>i 
preferred  a  consensus  among  his  close  ad- 
vLsers  Althoui;h  he  never  turned  his  cele- 
brated temper  on  Mr  Clifford,  the  argument 
chilled  their  personal  relations  and  left  the 
Defense  Secretary,  a  friend  lor  30  years,  fepl- 
ing  oddly  frozen  out  of  the  White  House  at 
times. 

Secretary  Rusk  apparently  did  not  disagree 
with  Mr.  Clifford  i^o  sharply  on  tmip  num- 
bers, but  he  was  oppcsed  to  the  long-run  im- 
plications of  Mr.  Clifford's  arguments — that 
in  the  end,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
settle  for  less  Mr.  Rostow  felt  that  the  new 
Defense  Secretary  had  fallen  undpr  the  in- 
fluence of  "the  professional  pessimists"  m 
the  Defense  Department. 

At  the  Pentagon  morale  was  rlslna;  amon? 
civilian  advocates  of  a  new  policy.  "We  used 
to  a.sk,".  a  former  Pentagon  civilian  said  c f 
the  Secretary,  "Is  lie  one  of  us?  Well,  thrre 
was  'one  of  us'  at  the  White  House  "  He  wa.« 
Harry  McPherson.  the  President's  speech 
drafter,  who.  unknown  to  the  Pentagon  or 
the  State  Department,  was  already  at  work 
on  a  major  Vietnam  -speech.  The  final  version 
was  Mr.  Johnson's  address  to  the  ration  en 
Sunday,  March  31. 

URST    .\    IL!;A    KOH    .\    STIFFFR    STAND 

The  speech  was  originally  conceived  late  In 
February  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Rostow's  analy- 
tis  that  the  Tet  offensive  had  not  been  a  real 
setback  and  that  the  allies  should  pull  -iip 
ihelr  socks  and  hpng  en  until  the  enemy 
came  to  hl.'^  senses.  While  dlscusslon.s  nf  trrr.p 
strength  were  proceeding,  Mr.  McPherson  w.ns 
developing  his  draft. 

Initially,  it  Included  an  opened-ended 
commitment  to  the  war — a  willingness  to 
carry  on  at  whatever  the  cost.  But  as  ihe 
internal  debate  over  troop  figures  r.'iged  en 
and  the  numbers  dwindled  down  to  50.000 
and  the  tone  softened.  But  the  President 
would  not  commit  himself  lo  any  draft  or  ary 
figure. 

Then  came  a  series  of  signal  events:  Sen- 
.".tor  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  scored  .t  stunning 
upset  In  the  New  Hampshire  Democratic  pri- 
mary on  March  1.  American  dead  and 
wounded  In  Vietnam  reached  139.801 — ex- 
ceeding over-all  Korean-war  losses.  A.nierlcan 
and  Western  European  bankers  held  an  emer- 
gency meeting  In  Washington  to  .^lem  the 
rrn  of  gold  as  the  price  soared.  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy  announced  on  March  16  that 
he  would  seek  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination. 
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All  this  formed  the  backdrop  for  the  most 

delicate  argument  of  all — that  about  the 
bombing 

On  March  15.  Arthur  J  Ck>ldberg.  the 
AmerKT.n  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, sent  an  eight-page  nnerno  to  the  Pres- 
ident urging  him  to  halt  the  bombing  to  get 
neg  .tlatlond  started. 

Others  In  the  Administration  favored  such 
a  step— Mr.  Katzenbach  and  Ambas!<ador-at- 
L  irg?  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  among  them — 
but  It  was  Ambassador  Ooldiierg.  Increasingly 
frustrated  by  his  sense  of  powerlessness  on 
the  Vietnam  Issue,  who  dared  brooSc  the 
President's  anger  by  raising  the  Issue  directly. 

Few  officials  knew  he  h.id  done  so.  He 
drafted  the  memo  himself  and  sent  It  labeled 
For  the  President's  Eyes  Only"  Copies  were 
given  to  Secretaries  Rusk  nnd  Clifford,  .-ind 
Mr  Rostow.  as  the  President  s  aide,  saw  It  In 
due  course,  but  Mr  Oolrtoeig  dl.scussed  It 
with  none  of  them. 

Still  others.  Including  A5S>.4tant  Secretary 
cf  State  Bundy,  favored  w.iltlr.g  for  several 
weeks  on  the  ground  thut  another  enemy 
otfeaslve  might  be  near 

A  day  after  the  Goldberg  memo  arrived, 
the  subject  came  up  In  Mr  Johnson  s  inner 
clreJc.  The-  President  hi.-  patience  sorely 
tested,  sat  up  In  his  chair  and  said 

"Lets  get  one  thing  clear'  Im  telling  you 
now  I  am  not  going  to  stop  tho  bombing.  Now 
I  don't  want  to  hear  nny  more  about  It. 
Goldberg  has  written  me  about  the  whole 
thing,  and  I've  heard  every  argument.  I'm 
no:  going  to  stop  it  Now  u  there  anybody 
here  who  doesn't  understand  that?" 

There  was  dead  silence 

The  bombing  issue  was  dro|Jped  at  that 
meeting,  but  It  was  not  dead.  Mr  Clifford, 
the  lawyer,  had  noticed  a  loophole 
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HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    CT.\H 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  on 
his  last  day  in  ofBce,  by  the  stroke  cf  a 
pen.  President  Johnson  expanded  Capi- 
tol Reef  and  Arches  National  Monuments 
in  Utah  by  215.000  and  49,000  acres,  re- 
spectively. This  action  was  accomplished 
through  issuance  of  two  proclamations. 
It  was  done  without  prior  consultation 
with  Members  of  Congress  from  Utah. 
State  officials,  or  people  in  the  area  who 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  the  mon- 
ument extensions.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
was  completely  wrong  There  should 
have  been  advance  notice:  there  should 
have  been  public  hearings;  there  should 
have  been  consultation  But.  unfortu- 
nately, neither  the  President  nor  Sec- 
retary Udall  considered  this  important. 

I  think  it  fundamental  that  the  work 
of  Government,  particularly  when  it  di- 
rectly affects  the  economic  livelihood  of 
the  people  it  governs,  should  not  be  con- 
ducted in  secret  except  in  those  rela- 
tively rare  cases  where  the  security  of  the 
Nation  is  at  stake.  There  was  no  justifi- 
cation for  clandestine  action  in  this  case. 
What  was  done  here  should  have  been 
done  in  the  light,  not  the  dark.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  when  people  act 
furtively,  they  do  so  because  they  expect 
their  acts  will  not  be  favored  by  the  pub- 
lic. This  must  have  been  the  case  in  this 
Instance.  Certainly  the  "iand  grab"  has 
not  set  well  with  the  people  who  live  in 
the  area  adjacent  to  the  monuments. 
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The  following  article,  w^hich  apiieared 
in  the  February  i.ss'ae  of  the  Utah  Cattle- 
men, explains  their  point  of  view: 

The  SToav  i.r  Bculocr,  Utah  :  It  Was  a  Nice 
LrrrLE  Town 

Boulder.  Ut  th.  a  town  with  a  11  ted  popu- 
latio.i  of  108  people  is  nestled  in  the  border 
area  of  the  Dixie  NiLonal  Forest  of  Garfield 
County,  and  used  to  be  .ibout  25  miles  south 
of  the  Capitol  Ree»  N»tloaal  Monument 
That  ts  correct,  used  to  be  W:th  the  flnal  de- 
cision of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  his  part- 
ner Ud.iU  concerning  this  bit  of  beauty  In 
Utah,  the  area  was  expanded  oy  255.000  acre.'. 
and  t'.iey  find  themselves  much  closer  to  It. 

In  tius  community,  as  in  others  of  the  west, 
the  maai  economic  resource  is  cattle  raising. 
.Almost  without  exception,  the  welfare  .ii 
everyone  .n  the  town  depends  on  t.Ms  indus- 
try Wha:  liai  happened  to  them  Is  without 
a  doubt  a  real  catastrophe  It  Is  easy  for 
new.spaper  editors  t.j  sit  In  an  easy  chair 
somewhere  in  the  ea.st.  or  at  least  east  oi 
Utah,  .thd  wr.te  gUw.ng  phr.ises  about  the 
glorlou.s  post  -ii  LBJ  and  Udall  when  it  comes 
to  conservatuin  They  do  not  know  the  facts, 
and  app.irenily  d'./n  t  wtsit  to  rind  t.'.em  out 
What  they  can't  realize  is  a  lot  oi  dlfferencs 
between  coijserva..on  and  pr-.-seivatlon  re- 
ser.es  these  acreai;es  for  a  very  small  per- 
centage of   our   ;H:puiaUon. 

If  this  de-;tsii  n  is  .lUowed  to  stand  It  ap- 
pears the  cattle  business  will  be  extinct  in 
this  section  i.f  t!io  country.  Homes  and  bulld- 
in;s  wii:  i?o  by  the  wayside  H.ige  investments 
will  i{o  the  way  of  grazing  permits.  It  Is  a 
sorry  picture.  Bankruptej-  Is  something  that 
has  hung  ovjr  the  heads  of  many  livestock 
oper.itors  for  years,  but  bankruptcy  ijy  pr?sl- 
dentlal  decree  is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  and 
this  Is  what  has  occurred. 

In  lljjht  of  all  this  the  Town  Board  of  this 
commuuuy  has  siijned  a  resolution  and  sent 
U  to  Secretary  of  State  Clyde  Miller,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"RESOLUTION  M.\OK  8V  THE  UOL-LOES  TOWN 
SUAUO  ON  J.\.NL'.\RY  il.  I»<i9.  AT  BOUL3CR. 
UTAH 

"Whereas  the  town  of  Boulder  w.is  estab- 
lished .IS  a  home  site  and  farm  area  as  an 
adjunct  to  livestock  operations  which  are 
highly  dependent  upon  Federal  range.  The 
last  official  act  of  President  Johnson,  with- 
draw.n.;  a  pnucipal  part  of  the  i^razlng  land 
for  the  town  of  Boulder,  has  .sounded  the 
death  knell  for  our  community. 

Wlicr.'.'.s  viur  many  visitors  to  the  valley 
have  t>een  surprised  and  impressed  with  the 
emerald  .greenness  of  our  Boulder  Valley 
which  suddenly  appears  to  the  visitor  as  a 
beautiful  green  oasis  surrounded  by  sand- 
stone hills.  These  visitors  have  accepted  this 
greenness  as  a  natural  phenomenon  of  nature 
wh>-!!  !h  ::ict.  '.t  is  the  result  of  large  scale 
Investment  In  time  and  money  by  the  live- 
stock operators  of  the  valley.  The  "rule  by 
decree"  of  President  Johnson  has  destroyed 
the  economic  Justification  for  our  valley's 
larmlng  opera'.lon  since  distance  to  markets 
and  other  economic  factors  rule  out  profit- 
able farming  except  in  support  of  livestock 
range  operations. 

"Whereas  while  the  name  of  Boulder.  Utah 
has  a  special  meaning  In  the  true  western 
traditions  of  livestock  operations  we.  the 
community  members  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
death  of  our  valley  occur  under  the  name  of 
Boulder  and  therefore  officially  change  the 
name  of  this  town  to  a  more  appropriate  one: 
Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  In  commemoration  of 
President  Johnsons  '"parting  gift  to  the 
American  people"  the  new  name  for  our  val- 
ley win  be  Johnson  s  Folly,  Utah." 

To  these  people  we  offer  our  congratula- 
tions, our  sympathy,  and  our  promise  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  have  this  ruling 
reviewed,  and  If  possible,  rescinded. 

Those  who  say  it  can't  happen  here,  or  It 
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can't  happen  to  me  had  better  talk  to  some 
of  those  people  In  Boulder.  They  know! 


BLACK  SECESSIONIST   UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6,  1969 

Mr  R.XRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
last  year  appropriated  the  money  to 
establish  a  new  Federal  City  College  in 
Washington.  DC.  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation to  our  many  youth  who  want  to 
go  to  school  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  university  is  halfway  through  its 
first  year  in  existence  and  already  we 
are  told  it  is  establishing  a  black  studies 
program  working  toward  an  emerging 
and  "wholly  separate  black  nation." 

This  can  be  but  the  same  black 
seces-sionist  movement  being  promoted 
in  absentia  by  Robert  Williams  of  RAM, 
the  Black  Panthers,  and  the  New  Africa. 

The  people  at  the  Federal  City  College 
must  be  naive  if  they  feel  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  continue  to  fund  a  university  special- 
izing in  teaching  the  catechism  of  revo- 
lution, confiscation  of  lands,  and  de- 
struction of  culture  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  ba^e  of  operation  for  a  bunch 
of  loudmouthed  anarchists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  from  the  col- 
lefie  indicates  it  will  ask  for  a  $11.4  mil- 
lion appropriation  this  year.  Until  I  have 
written  assurance  that  the  college  is 
going  to  be  used  as  an  educational  facil- 
ity. I  will  never  cast  my  people's  vote  for 
any  such  funding. 

I  include  the  column  by  Herbert  H. 
Denton  from  the  March  6  Washington 
Post: 
Black    Studies    Issue    Splits   PcDEn.\L   Crrv 

COLLECE 

Peder.il  City  College,  more   than  halfway  , 
through  Its  first  year,  is  bitterly  dUlded  over 
a  black-studies  program   explicitly  working 
toward  an  emerging — and  wholly  separate^ 
■'black  nation.  " 

The  emergence  of  this  political  issue  has 
raised  ser!ous  questions  about  the  future 
development  of  Washlngtoirs  only  public 
college. 

The  immediate  issue  Is  standards  for  hir- 
ing the  174  ne'v  faculty  now  being  sought 
for  next  fall. 

Separatists  who  have  won  ascendancy  in 
the  faculty  hierarchy  are  pressing  the  college 
.idministration  to  discount  traditional  .aca- 
demic credentials,  like  doctoral  degrees,  and 
5lve  weight  to  experience  with  black  political 
and  .social  action  organizations. 

Last  year,  black  studies  were  planned  .is 
merelv  a  group  of  courses  in  the  humanities 
.-ind  social  sciences  divisions. 

Next  year,  after  a  series  of  bruising  in- 
ternal political  nghts  over  recent  months, 
black  studies  will  be  the  second  largest  di- 
vision of  instruction  at  Federal  City  and  will 
.'.pproach  the  status  of  being  a  separate 
college. 

Courses  will  Include  not  only  black  history 
and  black  English  but  also  black  physical 
education  and  black  mathematics. 

The  proposed  curriculum  would  devote  the 
first  two  years  to  the  "deoolonlzatlon  of  the 
mind."  described  as  the  systematic  eradica- 
tion of  "white  values"  held  by  entering 
students. 

The  latter  two — "or  three" — years  will  con- 
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centrate  on  training  an  elite  for  what  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  coming  "black  nation,"  in- 
cluding Negroes  world-wide. 

But  even  before  the  program  has  got  under 
way.  its  planners  have  attempted  to  export 
Its  message  of  "revolution"  and  'nation 
building." 

James  Garrett,  head  of  the  City  College's 
black  studies  program,  lectured  students  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  on  techniques  of 
making  fire-bonibs  and  hand  grenades,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  Mal- 
colm X  this  year.  A  busload  of  students  from 
Federal  City  went  to  assist  protesting  .stu- 
dents at  Cheyney  State  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania !a.°t  fall. 

RECtriTINC    CaiTICIZED 

Tlie  college  has  brought  In  many  Instruc- 
tors of  "dubious  quality  and  competence" 
and  is  recruiting  more,  said  Margaret  Just 
Butcher,  a  former  professor  at  Howard,  and 
now  professor  at  Federal  City  College. 

■■I":n  a  little  ttred  of  this  nonsense  of  black, 
black,  black,  "  .said  Mrs.  Butcher,  a  Negro. 

Other  faculty  members  expressed  these 
views : 

William  Couth,  chairman  of  the  humani- 
ties division  aiid  also  a  Negro:  "Isn't  it  con- 
ceivable that  (activists)  would  have  some- 
thing to  offer  that  Ph.D's  would  not?" 

One  senior  jwoiesscr  who  prelerrcd  to  re- 
main anonymous:  The  college  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  "glOriaed  high  school." 

Jtoseph  Brent,  the  faculty  chairman  who  is 
white  but  sides  with  the  separatists:  The 
"genteel  tradition  of  scholarship"  might  not 
be  effective  at  predominantly  black  Federal 
City.  "Street  education  has  produced  a  very 
sophisticated  individual  even  If  he  can't 
write  well  or  add." 

STUDf»*rS    NOT    CO.NCERNED 

Separatism  Has  been  almost  exclusively  a 
faculty  Issue. 

Surveys  of  tlie  greater  than  90  per  cent 
black  student  body  last  fall  revealed  that 
most  were  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in 
business,  teaching  and  .science-related  fields. 
Business  and  .science  courses  are  always  the 
first  to  fill  up  a  quarterly  registrations. 

But  the  black  studies  department  will  get 
40  out  of  the  172  new  faculty  slots  open  for 
next  year  for  a  total  of  54  teaching  po.sltlons. 

By  contrast  there  will  be  51  Instructors  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  only  41  In  the  pro- 
fesstlonal  division,  which  Includes  teacher 
training,  and  business  administration. 

.After  a  year  of  intramural-  ixitile  within 
the  college  faculty,  the  separatist  Influence 
has  prevailed  in  other  divisions,  humanities 
in  partlcalar.  (The  current  ratio  of  white  to 
black  teachers  is  roughly  50-50) . 

Some  young  Negroes  without  doctorate 
degrees  have  been  made  department  heads 
while  senior,  more  traditional-minded,  fac-' 
ulty  have,  in  several  instances,  been  rele- 
gated to  positions  of  little  influence  or  con- 
trol. I 

Kenneth  LyUn.  former  professor  at  Har- 
vard and  the  college's  most  well-known 
academician  hts  said  he  is  "seriously  con- 
sidering" leaving. 

It  is  also  wJdely  reported  that  both  the 
college  president  and  the  provost,  Frank 
Parner  and  David  Dickson,  are  seeking  posi- 
tions elsewhere. 

APPEAL    TO    FARNEH 

Some  faculty  members  In  the  losing  fac- 
tion have  appealed  without  success  all  school 
year  to  Farner.  the  president,  and  Charles 
Horsky.  Washington  lawyer  and  chairman 
of  the  board  ol  trustees,  to  resolve  the  situ- 
ation, i 

Parner,  who  is  white,  was  visibly  distressed 
last  week  by  the  developments  at  the  col- 
lege. He  had  not  realized  that  the  separatist 
Impulse  would  be  so  strong  and  domineering, 
he  said. 

"I  have  not  made  any  policy  decisions  on 
my  own.  That's  probably  the  wrong  style 
of  administration  for  this  situation."  he  said. 

Horsky  said  that  he  bad  been  aware  aU 
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year  that  there  was  "argument,  debate."  but 
had  not  taken  It  as  a  "sign  of  anything  go- 
ing wrong." 

■  We  assumed  that  was  a  part  of  a  normal 
university  atmosphere.  I  think  we  are  be- 
glniilng  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a  little  bit 
more  to  it  than  that."  he  said. 

But  the  issue  soon  will  be  o'll  of  the  con- 
trol of  Farner  and  the  trustees.  Tliis  Spring 
it  will  come  to  the  cougre.^sional  appropria- 
tions committees,  with. highly  inflammatory 
racial  overtones. 

MORE    FUNDS    SOUGHT 

Tlie  ••.illf;;e  will  ask  for  $11.4  million,  about 
$7  million  more  than  last  year,  to  double  its 
cuii-enl    enrollment    of    abour~4000. 

Problems  at  the  college  have  been  i.<:mpli- 
cated  by  '.ts  hasty  organization  last  year  and 
the  rapid  growth  planned.  By  1975.  the 
school  plans  lo  have  in  excets  of  17.000 
stucient.s. 

Tlie  school  still  is  finding  it  difficult  just 
getting  organized.  Although  negotiations  are 
under  way.  no  buildings  have  been  acquired 
to  accommodate  the  Increased  enrollment 
next  :>chool  year.  Fewer  than  15  per  cent  of 
new  faculty  needed  lor  the  fall  had  been 
signed  on  at  the  end  of  last  week. 

The  school  library  was  one  of  the  last 
fiicllities  to  be  completed  In  the  remodeling 
of  the  school's  temporary  building  at  'id  and 
D  Streets  NW. 

A  truck  load  of  books  arrives  each  day 
and  the  library  still  is  not  in  fuU  opera- 
tion. For  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  not 
widely  used  by  students. 

Of  the  30.000  books  In  the  library  now. 
only  about  60  lo  75  circulate  dally. 

FACULTY    ABSENTEEISM 

And  x!  roiighout  this  academic  vear  there 
has  been  a  problem  of  attendance  at  classes 
by  teachers. 

Joseph  L.  Brent,  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
said  he  was  aware  of  the  te.^cher  problem 
but  had  not  yet  made  an  investigation,  to 
determine  its  extent. 

But  there  are  a  "mixed-bag  of  non-attend- 
ers,"  he  .said  "Patterns  appear  vo  be  indi- 
vidual rather  than  social,"  he  added. 

David  Dickson,  the  college  provost,  said  lie 
knew  that  there  were  "goof-offs"  on  the  fac- 
ulty. 'The  students  are  very  outraged.  .  .  . 
Tliey  will  be  the  lever  to  detect  this  sloppl- 
ness  and  also  to  cure  it,"  he  said. 

Dickson,  who  Is  Negro,  told  a  national  con- 
vention of  educators  last  fall  that  the  col- 
lege was  wracked  by  "racial  tensions  .  .  .  sus- 
picions .  .  .  and  polarization." 

A  "well-dlsclpllned  and  Intense  cadre  of 
white  radicals  and  black  separatists  (who) 
neglect  academic  principles  fci^  revolutionary 
ends"  had  almost  taken  over  the  lOO-member 
faculty,  he  said  then. 

His  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  college 
last  week  was.  if  anything,  more  dire.  The 
collece  had  become  a  "permissive  democ- 
racy .  .  .  exploited  by  the  politically  astute," 
he  said. 

HOPES    FOR    "SOSRIETV" 

He  held  hope,  nonetheless,  that  an  ele- 
nient  of  "academic  sobriety"  might  be 
brought  10  the  black  studies  program  with 
the  addition  of  older  academically  qualified 
professors. 

Recruitment  for  the  black  studies  pro- 
gram, however,  is  almost  completely  in  the 
hands  of  James  Garrett.  26. 

He  receiT?ed  his  bachelor's  degree  last 
spring  from  San  Francisco  State  College  and 
now  is  acting  director  of  the  Federal  City 
College's  black  studies  program.  ("I'm  di- 
rector but  the  administration  calls  me  acting 
director,"  Garrett  puts  It.) 

When  hired  last  year,  "he  (Garrett)  was 
introduced  to  us  as  a  teacher  of  creative 
writing."  Dickson  remarked,  with  a  note  of 
sarcasm. 

SHUNS    AFRICAN    DRF.SS 

Lean  and  soft-spoken  In  conversation,  Gar- 
rett shuns  the  hair-do  and  native  dress  af- 
fected  by   many   blaclK  militants. 
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"Blackness  must  change  its  emphasis  from 
that  which  is  seen,  such  as  Afros  and 
Dashikls.  to  that  which  is  necessary,  such 
as  living  and  working  with  Black  People 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  liberation,"  states  the 
position  paper  outlining  his  program. 

.•\l  San  Francisco  State  he  is  credited  wltii 
organizing  the  b:  ick  Student  Union— the 
key  organli:atlon  in  the  months  of  violent 
student  protest  there.  Under  his  direction 
the  Student  Union  also  began  a  tutorial 
project    ill   San   Francisco   high   schools. 

Last  week  Garrett  said  he  had  helped  start 
Black  Student  Unions  throughout  the  West 
Coa.st  and  has  been  a  consultant  to  students 
and  coll->ge  administrations  nation-wide  on 
tl'e  development  of  black  studios  curricula. 

■  I  get  four  offers  a  week  fur  Jobs:  three 
o^^ers  a  week  for  traveling."  lie  .said. 
,  DKriiK  the  mid-60s  he  worked  for  the 
SU'.flfiit  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (3NCC)  in  its  voter  registration  project 
:n  Missi.ssippi. 

Ho  was  accepted  for  a  graduate  program 
at  Harvard  last  tall.  Bvit  he  declined  the 
otrer.  in  urder  to  leach  at  Federal  C:ly 

One  colleague  at  the  college,  skeptical  of 
the  black  studies  proer'.im.  described  Gnrrett 
nonetheless  as  "brilliant,  shattering"  and. 
L.jining  dov%n  hard  on  each  syllable,  "politi- 
cally astute  " 

P30GRAMS    VAKV     WIDELV 

Black  .-tudies  had  been  the  ever-recurring 
cry  and  demand  of  stiidrnt  protests  across 
the  covintry   ib.ls  school   year.  C(5;ieges   and 
I  universities  in   many  cases   have   ri^sponded  ■ 
hf.stily  'vith  programs  that  diifer  shar;>ly. 

Al  Harvard.  l>efore  any  significant  .studenf 
demonstratl.'in.  a  scholarly  program  wa5 
planned  bringing  history,  sociology,  econom- 
ics, and  other  disciplines  to  focus  m  ihe 
Amencnn  Negro. 

At  the  .-^ame  time  Harvard  announced  it 
w.iiild  expand  an  existing  African  .studies  pro- 
graxn.  The  two  departments  would  not  merge. 

Al  San  Francisco  State  College,  a  different 
kind  b:  prugrain  was  envisioned.  African  and 
Afrc-.American  subjects  would  be  in  the 
.'■an-.e  black  .'•tudies  department,  but  ihe 
courses  themselves  would  oe  a  supplement 
to  regular  study. 

DRASTIC  DEPARTURE 

At  Peopral  City  College,  the  black  studies 
program-  departs  (tra.stlcally  from  existing 
academic  traditions. 

Conventional  college  courses  iur  Imbued 
with  white  values,  said  Couch,  head  of  the 
humanities  division— the  largest  ln.-truc- 
tional  .;egment  in  the  .<=chool. 

"The  British  Empire  in  rhetoric  becomes 
an  honorific  term  "  lie  said.  Artuallv.  he 
said,  it  ir.pant  in  large  measure  going  into 
Africa  and  .\sia  and  coercing  pecp:e  into 
slavery. 

But  the  scope  of  the  black  studies  program 
.extend.!  beyond  historical  perspective  and 
is  pointedlv  aimed  at  structuring  attitudes 
ancS  technical  skills  for  the  nascent  "black 
u:\tion." 

A  position  paper  prepared  by  the  black 
studies  program  states: 

"Whether  the  Nation  is  to  be  a  collection' 
of  enclaves  or  a  geographical  location,  exist- 
ing '.vithin  or  v.lthout  the  United  States.  Is 
a  question  we  must  ultlmatelv  answer  as  a 
people.  Yet.  the  Black  Education  Program 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  Black  People  to  • 
be  prepared  to  face  and  decide  that  ques- 
tion in  the  foreseeable  future." 

CURRICULUM  SET 

The  first. two  years  would  be  spent  incul- 
cating the  revolutionary  instinct  and  Ide- 
ology, according  to  the  curriculum.  Courses 
In  writing  ancUcomposltlon  would  be  stressed 
as  well  as  a  historical,  social  and  cultural 
sucvey  of  Negroes  in  Africa,  the  Carrlbbean 
and  the  Americas.  , 

The  scientific  segment  of  the  currtcufum 
would  examine  the  principles  of  math,  bio- 
logical sciences  and  discuss  their  "practical 
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application  ...  to  the  social  life  of  the  black 
community." 

Black  physical  education  courses  to 
"strengthen  the  body  and  discipline  the 
mind"  would  Include  Instruction  in  karate, 
stick  fighting,  rlflery,  gymnastics  and  the 
African  hunt. 

The  curriculum  described  It  as  a  "total 
Immersion"  program. 

Students  enrolled  would  be  virtually  un- 
able to  take  other  courses  at  Federal  City. 
Correspondingly,  students  not  enrolled  could 
take  only  a  few  specially  designated  black 
studies  courses. 

Specific  problem-study  outlined  for  the 
flnal  two  years  Include  "tropical  disease  In 
Africa";  the  development  of  a  math  cur- 
riculum for  African  secondary  schools;  the 
development  of  an  independence  movement 
In  Kenya.  Mississippi  or  Washington;  and.  in 
the  cultural  area,  the  question,  "who  Is  our 
audience  and  how  we  reach  them." 

In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  clashing 
struggles  among  faculty  and  administrators 
most  of  the  students  at  Federal  City — whose 
ages  average  21 — have  dug  In  to  studies  that 
they  hope  will  earn  a  degree  leading  to  a 
good  Job. 

About  5000  applications  have  been  filed 
for  next  year.  There  are  still  an  additional 
1500  applications  remaining  in  the  lottery 
from  which  students  were  selected  this  year. 

Everett  Watklns,  a  freshman,  is  taking  one 
black  studies  and  two  science  courses  this 
quarter. 

He  said  last  week  that  he  had  found  .ill  of 
them  interesting,  but  would  ultimately  mn'or 
in  engineering  and  not  black  studies. 

The  proposed  engineering  curriculum 
"looks  kind  of  rugged,"  he  .said,  and  he 
doubted  that  he  would  have  the  time  to  rnkc 
many  more  black  studies  courses. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
financial  assistance  from  without,  every 
communal  livin?;  attempt  has  failed. 

Such  has  been  the  proven  experience 
of  man.  Question  it.  deny  it.  but  the  truth 
haunts  those  who  would  hide  it. 

Socialistic  living  experiments  were 
conducted  in  1825-27  at  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  and  in  1841-46  at  Brook  Farm. 
West  Roxbiiry.  Mass. — both  failed. 
>  Man  has  not  changed  except  for  tax 
subsidies  and  tax-free  grants.  Some 
must  work  if  there  is  to  be  production, 
and  those  who  toil  tire  of  sustaining 
those  who  refuse  to  produce. 

Despite  the  planned  contrivances  of 
the  parasitical  classes  of  society  to  con- 
tinue to  undermine  the  initiatives  of 
work,  thrift,  and  morality,  without  these, 
all  is  threatened  to  fail. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  two  recent  re- 
ports on  Socialist  housing  experiments  so 
that  our  colleagues  will  document  the 
failures  of  "communes,"  or  whatever 
name: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  13.  19601 

"SoiTL  Crrv  '  Backuis  Need  $500,000 

(By  Jean  .M.  White) 

Backers  of  Soul  City  said  yesterday  they 

are  confident  that  they  will  come  up  with 
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$500,000  required  to  buy  the  land  for  the 
'new  town"  before  the  option  runs  out  on 
Tiiebday. 

The  principal  sponsor.  Negro  Floyd  B. 
McKlssick.  said  he  has  "several  sources" 
lined  tip  during  a  press  conference  called  to 
e.\plaln  how  Soul  City  planners  .hope  to 
make  a  capitalist  out  of  every  one  of  the 
18.000  re-.ldenli> 

The  plan  calls  (or  a  new  town  In  the  North 
Carolina  "black  belt. '  where  McKlssick  said 
the  ri'sldenis  not  only  will  have  a  "chance 
to  work   but  also  a  chance   to  own." 

Yesterday,  .McKiKsick  called  on  lawyer- 
ecunonilst  Loul.s  Orth  Kelso  to  explain  how 
Soul  City  would  make  "capital  owners"  of 
poor  people  without  any  capital. 

KELSO'S  EXPLANATION 

Kelso  delivered  .in  explanation  based  on 
an  Ingenious  ilnunclng  technique—taking 
advantage  of  Federal  corporate  tax  laws  cov- 
ering empl(>yc>e  ownership  of  businesses. 

In  an  oversimplined  form.  It  would  work 
out  this  way: 

When  a  corporation  decided  to  build  a 
plant  in  Soul  City,  an  employe  trust  would 
be  set  up  Tlie  employe  trust  would  borrow 
the  plam-bulldlug  money  from  a  bank  and 
invest  it  in  the  corporation. 

Then  all  profits  would  go  back  to  the 
employe  trust  with  the  workers  as  share- 
holders. The  big  tax  lieneflt  Is  that  the 
payments  are  deductible  from  corporate 
profits,  thus  escaping  levies  of  about  55  fier 
cent. 

When  one  reporter  referred  to  the  section 
as  a  "tax  loophole"  and  wondered  whether 
Wilbur  Mills,  the  No.  1  tax  writer  in  Con- 
gress, had  heard  about  It.  Kelso  bristled  at 
the  word  "loophole." 

'INDUSTRIAL    HOMESTEAD"    ACT 

He  .said  he  preferred  to  call  it  a  kind  of 
"Industrial  homestead"  act.  As  examples  of 
such  corporate  -set-ups.  Kelso  pointed  to 
Peninsula  News,  a  chain  of  newspapers,  and 
First  California  Co..  a  brokerage  Investment 
firm.  But  he  conceded  these  employe-owner- 
ship plans  did  not  begin  from  .<icratch  the 
way  Soul  City  proposes. 

.Another  reporter  wr.nted  to  know  Just 
what  attraction  such  a  setu^ofTered  busi- 
ness— since  It  wotild  forgo  Its  20  to  30  per 
cent  return. 

Kelso  .<:aid  businesses  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  building  plants  with  "pre-tax"  dol- 
lars. 

McKlssick  cut  in  to  answer  the  reporter: 
"Mavbe  you're  .-ight.  Industry  doesn't  have 
a  conscience  But  we've  had  several  com- 
panies .show  interest  in  this." 

.M'KISSICX    HOI  as    OPTION 

His  own  private  investment  firm.  McKls- 
sick Enterprises  Inc..  holds  the  option  on 
1810  acres  of  land  in  Warren  County,  N.C.. 
near  the  Virginia  border,  where  Soul  City 
would  :3e  built — at  a  profit  to  McKlsslck's 
firm. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  a  reporter, 
the  Negro  leader — a  former  head  of  CORE — 
said  yesterday  that  he  had  talked  to  President 
Nixon  about  Soul  City,  but  "is  unable  to 
say  exactly  what  the  President's  reaction  will 
be.  • 

The  Soul  City  backers  hope  to  get  Federal 
grants  for  planning  and  aid  under  the  New 
Communities  Act  of  1968. 

[From  the  Wasiiington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  21, 

1969] 

AuuLTs  Pail  in  Search  for  Utopia 

(By  Ken  Reich) 

Oracle,  .^riz. — The  attempt  of  Unlverstly  of 

Arizona  Instructors  and  Tucson  professional 

people  to  form  a  Utopian  community  here 

has  fallen  into  terrible,  perhaps  fatal,  dlffl- 

culty. 
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Ten  monthf|Of  communal  living  at  Rancho 
Linda  Vista  have  brought  four  divorces  and 
searching  personal  re-evaluatlon  among  the 
30  adult  members  of  the  community. 

The  fate  of  Rancho  Linda  Vista  may  be  sig- 
nificant. Its  members  represent  the  strivings 
of  many  persons  tlielr  age  and  younger  for 
new  social  forms  and  Institutions. 

In  recent  months,  expierlments  In  com- 
munal living  have  cropped  up  In  California, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  particularly  in  the 
area  around  Taos,  N.M.  But  the  group  from 
Tucson— whose  adults  are  mainly  In  their 
late  20s  and  30s — is  generally  older  and 
better  equipped  financially  for  such  an  effort 
than  the  others. 

Although  Rancho  Linda  Vista  wa.s  con- 
ceived as  a  far  less  radical  experiment  than 
the  dozen  or  so  "communes"  now  scattered 
across  the  Southwest,  even  the  communal 
programs  it  did  start  out  with  have  been 
abandoned  or  sharply  curtailed. 

MUCH    GIVEN   UP 

The  communal  store,  two  communal  tele- 
phones and  communal  livestock  largely  have 
been  given  up — the  victims  either  of  per- 
sistent cash  deficits,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
livestock,  an  unwllUngness  on  the  part  of  the 
urbanized  community  to  do  upkeep  work 

Communal  eating  in  a  central  lodge  now 
is  infrequent.  Proposals  for  income  pooling 
and  inter-famlly  communal  living  in  the 
houses  occasionally  have  been  reviewed  but 
not  accepted. 

Yet  discussions  go  on  about  establishing  a 
children's  school  or  an  adult  art  center  at 
Rancho  Linda  Vista  to  attract  outside  stu- 
dents and  draw  the  community  members 
together  by  enabling  them  to  quit  their  jobs 
in  Tucson  and  work  at  home. 

And  efforts  continue  to  build  the  utterly 
frank  communications  among  the  group 
that  some  members  think  have  been  a  factor 
in  the  breakup  of  four  marriages  since  the 
beginning  of  last  summer.  Of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  original  "management  commit- 
tee" at  the  ranch,  four  have  been  Involved  in 
these  breakups. 

The  ranch  itself  remains  as  a  major  physi- 
cal asset  under  common  ownership.  Eight 
members  of  tJie  community  originally  con- 
tributed $1000  each  to  make  a  down  payment 
on  the  $67,500  sale  price.  Rent  from  others 
is  keeping  up  the  mortgage  payments. 

LHTLE    LIKE   TREE 

Charles  Littler,  the  40-year-old  University 
of  Arizona  associate  professor  of  art  who  more 
than  anyone  else  put  the  community  to- 
gether and  remains  Its  nominal  leader,  re- 
flected recently  in  an  interrtew: 

"We  came  up  here  as  a  large  group.  It  was 
a  little  like  transplanting  a  large  tree  .  .  . 
one  of  our  problems  was  starting  as  a  large 
group  of  heterogenous  people. 

"Marriages  broke  up,  friendships  were  dis- 
rupted. There  were  quite  a  few  casualties.  I, 
as  an  originator,  felt  quite  a  burden. 

"We  failed  in  the  store  and  in  eating  at 
the  lodge."  Littler  said.  "I  felt  these  were 
failures  at  living  together.  People  found  it 
easier  to  go  back  Into  the  old  ways.  I  think 
we  tried  too  hard  to  do  too  much  in  the 
beginning  and  our  efforts  In  some  instances 
collapsed  on  us." 

As  an  example.  Littler  told  about  the  effort 
at  first  to  have  women  spend  some  of  their 
time  doing  men's  Jobs,  such  as  shoveling 
dirt,  and  men  spend  some  of  their  time  cook- 
ing and  doing  other  kitchen  work.  Much  of 
this  experiment  was  later  abandoned. 

Littler,  whose  own  marriage  ended  In  the 
early  months  at  the  ranch,  believes  the  com- 
munity can  be  revitalized  if  a  school  is  cre- 
ated and  more  Is  done  to  bring  about  "de- 
fenseless communication"  among  the  group, 
"where  you  reveal  your  secrets." 

But  some  members  of  the  community 
doubt  the  school — probably  a  highly  progres- 
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slve  institution  f«r  board-Ins — will  be  formed. 
"There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  many  things,  but 
there  are  few  things  people  really  want  to 
work  on." 


CHANGING  ENVIRONMENT  FOR 
COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  21  years  since  the  Congress  created 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  to  help  solve  labor-management 
disputes  by  persuasive  techniques  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  interrup- 
tions of  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  to 
assist  the  disputant  parties  in  industries 
affecting  interetate  commerce  to  settle 
such  disputes  throueh  conciliation  and 
mediation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Service  possesses  no  law  enforcement  au- 
thority, but  it  does  aid  and  assist  in  set- 
tling labor  controversies. 

Unfortunately  this  system  has  not  al- 
•«ays  worked  and  when  we  experience 
prolonged  strikes  our  constituens  usually 
let  us.  here  in  the  Consress,  know  their 
frelinds  by  urging  enactment  of  stronger 
legislation. 

At  a  seminar  .sponsored  by  this  Service 
earlier  this  year  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Weldom  Mathis, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  on 
the  question  "Changing  Environment  for 
Collective  Bargaining?"   Believing   this 
issue  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  my  colleagues,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  the  ma- 
terial for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
Changing  Environment  foii   Collective 
Bargaining? 
(Remarks   by   Weldon   Mathis.    assistant   to 

the   president,   International   Brotherhood 

of  Teamsters) 

(Note. — The  following  was  prepared  as  a 
union  view  of  the  question  of  changing  en- 
vironment for  collective  bargaining,  pre- 
sented January  6,  1968.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at 
a  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service.) 

When  I  began  to  ponder  the  subject  of  this 
meeting— A  Changing  Environment  for  Col- 
lective Barealntng? — I  was  reminded  of  the 
packaging  engineer  who  took  a  look  at  the 
egg  and  then  set  out  to  design  a  more  per- 
fect package. 

If  that  packaging  engineer  were  of  the 
same  caliber  as  the  other  members  of  this 
panel  on  collective  bargaining,  I  surmised, 
the  dav  would  not  be  too  far  away  when  I 
would  sit  down  to  mv  breakfast  of  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  pull  a  cellophane  tape  which 
fctly  open  the  egg  shell.  No  longer 
fe  necessary  for  one  to  crack  the 
I- piece  of  silverware  to  get  to  the 
\e  egg. 

Beclfically,  I  dreamed  of  the  day 

.  have  a  perfect  solution  to  the 

bf  collective  bargaining,   through 

-nroof  formula  by  which  "A"  and 

„     be  computed  to  give  the  answer  to 

"X".  And.  In  such  a  svstem.  we  could  auto- 
matically come  up  wtlh  the  answer  to  "X," 
making  workers,  management,  politicians 
and  the  general  public  perfectly  happy  with 
the  final  product  which  we  call  the  contract. 
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But,  I  had  these  thoughts  at  a  time  when 
America  was  living  a  long-sought  dream — the 
trip  to  the  moon  and  return  by  the  astro- 
nauts— and  I  finally  resolved  that  human 
problems  are  not  as  easily  solved  as  mathe- 
matical equations  fed  to  a  computer  which 
plots  a  course  to  the  moon. 

So,  I  returned  to  the  world  of  reality  and 
busied  my  thoughts  with  collective  bargain- 
ing as  it  exists  today,  and  with  the  trends 
and  the  proposals  for  a  more  perfect  way  in 
which  workers  and  management  will  resolve 
the  disputes  which  evolve  on  the  Job. 

Of  course,  my  experience  has  been  In  the 
Teamsters,  and  more  specifically  with  negoti- 
ations In  the  field  of  freight. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  familiar  with 
the  trends  in  collective  bargaining  In  truck- 
ing. Not  too  many  years  ago,  our  local  unions 
negotiated  individually  with  truckers, 
whether  that  trucker  was  a  local  carrier  or 
whether  he  had  a  multi-city  operation  And. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  aware  that  the  re- 
sults were  not  too  satisfactory  to  any  of  the 
parties  Involved — the  union  members,  the 
carrier,  or  the  general  public.  Labor  peace 
was  not  one  of  the  results  of  this  type  of 
bargaining. 

Then.  In  the  1930's,  the  Teamsters  through 
men  like  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  Prank  E.  Pltz- 
slmmons.  formed  the  Central  States  Driver's 
Council,  and  a  beginning  was  made  toward 
area-wide  bargaining.  And  the  development 
of  this  type  bargaining,  finally.  In  1964,  was 
a  National  Master  Freight  Agreement. 

The  results  of  this  type  of  bargaining,  de- 
spite the  headlines  and  the  fear-mongers  who 
warned  the  country  of  a  nation-wide  truck 
strike,  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

So  satisfactory  have  they  been  that  we 
have  not  had  a  major  truck  strike  in  this 
country  since  1958  when  the  11  Western 
states  were  shut  down.  And.  union  members 
have  been  satisfied,  generally,  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  discrepancies,  and  the  carriers  have 
publicly  stated  that  they  want  no  part  of  a 
return  to  bargaining  individually  with  tlte 
local  unions  invcjlved. 

So  successful  have  been  the  results  of  this 
type  of  bargaining  that  labor  has  all  but  been 
eliminated  as  a  cempetitlve  factor  between 
the  carriers,  and  industry  now  competes  on 
the  basis  of  service  to  its  customers  .".nd  to 
the  general  public.  But,  you  have  read  little 
about  this  result  in  the  dally  press,  ^eard 
nothing  from  Huntley  and  Brinkley  or  Walter 
Cronklte  on  their  teievlsion  shows. 

There  is  little  emotion  of  sensationalism  In 
the  fact  that  there  is  labor  peace  In  trucking, 
and,  therefore,  little  news  value  by  today's 
standards,  so  this  trend  In  collective  bargain- 
ing is  a  little-known  fact  to  the  general 
public. 

But  here  today  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  changing  environment  for  collective  bar- 
Raining  and  the  trends  in  the  method  by 
which  labor  and  management  resolves  Its 
differences.  I  suppose  that  the  word  "en- 
vironment" is  the  key  word  to  this  filscus- 
slon  because  it  implies  political  and  eco- 
nomic environment,  both  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  rather  rapid  change. 

But  as  I  thought  about  the  sublect  and  Its 
ramification.";.  I  could  not  help  but  conclude 
that  the  economic  environment  Is  the  more. 
Important  cf  the  two.  During  the  last  35 
years,  we  have  experienced  all  kinds  of  politi- 
cal conditions,  and  we  enter  1969  with  a  new 
Administration  in  Wa.shington,  DC.  with  a 
new  political  party  occupying  the  White 
House 

I  rather  believe  that  what  evolves  during 
the  next  four  or  eight  years  in  collective  bar- 
gaining will  result  not  from  the  political  en- 
vironment but  from  the  economic  environ- 
ment. Labor  and  management  vrtll  be  in  dis- 
pute over  the  amount  of  money  In  the  total 
economic  pie  and  how  it  will  be  distributed. 
If  we  continue  as  we  have  over  the  past 
several  vears.  there  will  be  more  and  more 
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econom'lc  growth  and  there  will  be  more  and 
more  motiey  in  the  economic  pie.  And  labor 
and  management  will  be  at  the  bargaining 
table  trying  to  decide  Just  what  part  of  that 
pie  which  will  be  labor's,  will  go  to  wages, 
what  part  will  go  to  medical  insurance  plans 
which  we  call  health  and  welfare,  and  what 
part  win  go  Into  such  deferred  wages  as  pen- 
sions for  the  membership. 

During  a  recent  experience  under  our  Na- 
tional Master  Freight  Agreement,  a  commit- 
tee of  union  representatives  had  to  sit  down 
and  decide  whether  an  Increase  occasioned  by 
a  hike  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  .should 
go  toward  wages,  or  should  it  go  to  buv  more 
medical  insurance  lor  the  members  and  their 
dependents. 

This  trend  is  quite  a  departure  from  days 
gone  by  when  we  in  the  Teamsters  were  not 
concerned  with  where  the  money  would  go, 
but  rather  were  initially  con.cernetl  'hat  we 
.could  commandeer  a  penny  irom  ilie  em- 
ployer to  begin  a  health  and  welf.-ire  pl.m 

And,  of  course,  this  all  rame  about  in  an 
environment  which  realized  that  wares  ne- 
gotiated at  the  Jjargaining  table  can  ije  de- 
flated because  of  a  rising  cost  of  I'vln,^.  and 
from  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  m  'iiage- 
ment  to  negotiate  cost  of  living  iiicrea.ses  to 
give  real  meaning  to  the  fruits  of  basic  col- 
lective bargaining. 

But  I  suspect  that  the  political  environ- 
ment had  little  to  no  with  what  was  iccom- 
plished.  It  could  have  nor  been  accomplished 
if  the  economic  environment  had  not  been 
healthy  enough  to  provide  the  money  lo  pay 
the  cost-of-living  increase. 

Of  course,  it  is  rather  elementary  i.ow  is 
consider  the  fact  tiiat  automation  ;i:id  lech- 
nologic.il  advances  have  clunged  t'le  en- 
vironment In  which  we  practice  rmr  rr.ide  of 
coilertlve  bargainlnB. 

But  it  was  not  too  long  ago  thi>t  terms 
such  as  "vacation  Ijanks"  for  example  wre 
unused  in  the  trade.  But.  in  the  hiphly  au- 
tomated ijrewery  industry,  where  we  have 
members  for  example,  members  ban'K  vaca- 
tion credits  against  the  day  v,-hen  au:oir.  itlon 
wipes  out  a  Job.  and  it  is  neressarv  tit  lor  to 
lay  a  productioji  worker  off,  or  .spread  the 
remaining  work  around  a  bit  so  th.i*  ivery- 
one  will  have  a  pay  check  coming  in 

I  think,  too,  that  as  the  working  neo'.jlo  o' 
the  country  become  more  and  niorr  liealth 
conscious,  we  see  :in  rnviroiiment  \:i  'vlilc'i 
more  .".nd  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
providing  union  members  with  the  vhere- 
wlthal  to  participate  in  todav's  merl-i-.  ;  mar- 
ket place  where  the  price  rags  lead  .ill  'thers 
in  the  increasing  consumer  price  IrKlev 

We  in  labor  have  had  to  become  more 
.iware  of  these  needs,  both  because  </f  a  mnr.il 
oblii^ation  we  have  in  ihl.s  area,  .tnd  ,ilso  be- 
cr.n.se  of  a  growing  demand  from  our  mem- 
bership for  help  in  this  regard. 

An  example  of  what  has  been  r.eeded  here 
is  :;mon'.;  the  cannerv  workers  in  rnlif.rnla. 
a  uroup  of  people  who  are  on  the  bottom  run« 
of  the  economic  ladder  and  whom  we  :  amd 
need  medical  care  probably  more  f.ian  (.ther 
groups 

So.  through  a  trend  in  collective  b-r.^aln- 
ing,  mir  representatives  on  the  West  Cnast 
..  nesotlated  a  plan — paid  for  by  the  rmploy- 
ers — whereby  mobil  medical  clhilcs.  iv.Wy 
staffed  and  equipped,  moved  to  the  rjates  of 
the  canneries  where  our  members  'Aork. 
Physical  exams  were  given,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Job  steward  pulling  .in  uivAilling 
member  off  the  Job  and  putting  him  through 
the  clinic.  The  need  here  was  more  than  re- 
vealed when  we  found— among  adult  people 
who  had  never  been  to  a  doctor — many  crit- 
ical Illnesses  and  physical  defects  badly  need- 
ing correction.  This  is  a  story  in  it.self.  but 
in  the  Interest  of  brevity.  I  think  that  .<:hort 
description  serves  to  Illustrate  my  point 

There  Is  another  trend  with  wliich  we  in 
the  Teamsters  hav»  had  to  deal  recent iv  and 
it  involves  a  new  feeling  among  the  rank- 
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and-nie  whtch  leads  either  to  contract  rejec- 
tion, or  more  seriously,  to  wildcat  strikes 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  agreement  And. 
I  think  this  did  not  characterize  bargaining 
during  the  past  10  or  15  years  What  I  am 
saying  here  Is  that  we  are  not  having  the 
good  fortune  which  we  enjoyed  In  past  years 
At  recommending  a  contr.Tct  to  the  member- 
ship and  having  the  members  agree. 

Our  recent  experience  In  the  steelhaul  In- 
dustry Is  a  case  In  point  I  am  sure  that  vou 
are  all  familiar  with  the  wildcat  strike  which 
recently  occurred  In  this  Industry  The  union 
found  Itself  In  the  position  of  having  to  "sit 
It  ovx"  so  to  speak.  If  It  was  to  honor  Its  con- 
tract obligation  with  the  industry  And  cer- 
tainly If  we  are  to  have  a  semblance  of  sta- 
bility In  collective  bargaining,  labor  must 
take  a  stand  against  the  membership  when 
such  an  event  occurs. 

And.  then  more  recently,  the  carriers  in 
this  Industry  were  granted  a  tariff  Increase, 
part  of  which — under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Teamsters—  was  to  go  to  the 
drivers.  Management  either  refused  to  pass 
the  increase  along  to  the  drivers,  or  paid 
It  under  protest  Here  the  International 
Union  took  the  position  that  the  carriers 
would  pay  the  increase,  or  face  a  strike 

This  whole  concept  of  rank-and-file  rejec- 
tion of  recommended  settlements  and  the 
trend  toward  wildcat  strikes  Is  creating  a 
new  environment  in  which  a  mutual  prob- 
lem Is  created  for  both  the  leadership  of 
unions  and  for  management 

What  lies  ahead,  at  least  for  union  leader- 
ship. Is  the  unpalatable  prospect  of  that  lead- 
ership being  put  on  the  side  of  management 
against  the  member,  purely  as  a  matter  of 
sticking  to  the  bargain  made  during  nego- 
tiations. 

In  the  steelhaul  situation,  the  union  has 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  question  On  the 
one  hand,  insisting  that  the  membership 
keep  Its  bargain  as  spelled  out  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  on  the  other  hand,  insisting  that 
management  keep  Its  part  of  the  bargain, 
again  spelled  out  In  the  agreement 

In  yet  ancther  area,  we  In  the  Teamsters 
are  finding  a  changing  environment  in  the 
carhaullng  Industry  With  the  advent  of  the 
bi-Ievel  and  -he  trl-level  carhaullng  railroad 
car.  we  saw  oar  membership  in  this  industry 
dwindle  from  approximately  25.000  members 
to  15.000  members  as  the  auto  manufactur- 
ers made  the  switch  to  the  railroads. 

Now.  this  trend  seems  to  be  slowly  revers- 
ing Itself,  with  the  car  manufacturers  switch- 
ing back  to  shipping  new  autos  by  truck. 
They  have  found  It  in  terms  of  service  and 
damage,  that  the  railroads  mav  not  be  the 
answer  they  thought  In  the  first  instance 

And.  this  trend,  has  not  been  without  its 
problems  to  the  union.  I  ran  across  an  in- 
stance the  other  day  where  a  driver  made 
$28,000  for  a  year  s  work  hauling  cars  And. 
this  Increase  In  income  has  changed  the  en- 
vironment for  the  driver  He  Is  demanding 
more  and  more  time  off  to  enjoy  his  new 
found  affluence. 

So.  when  a  driver  has  a  haul  from  point  A 
to  point  B,  he  Is  reluctant  to  stop  at  point  C 
on  hU  return  to  pick  up  a  load  And.  here 
again,  the  union  finds  iuelf  between  its 
members  and  management  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  these  high  wages  from  manage- 
ment if  we  are  Inflexible  in  our  attitude.  We 
must  allow  him  to  carry  a  return  load,  and 
make  the  adjustments  so  that  he  does  not 
deadhead  his  equipment  home  And  it  is 
sometimes  very  difflcult  to  ?et  the  member 
to  understand  this  basic  economic  fact  of 
life,  when  he  has  money  in  his  pocket  to 
spend. 

In  yet  another  industry,  we  see  a  union 
having  difficulty  in  resolving  the  contalnerl- 
zation  trend.  I  am  told  that  it  takes  about 
32.000  man  hoiirs  to  empty  the  hold  of  an 
average  ship.  And,  when   the  cargo  is  con- 
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tainerlzed.  those  man  hours  are  reduced  to 
something  like  l.BOO 

The  workers  Involved  are  insisting  that 
each  container  be  unpacked  and  repacked  to 
protect  their  Jobs  So.  while  unions  generally 
and  with  rare  exception  have  gone  along  with 
automation  and  technological  advance,  over 
the  past  several  years,  perhaps  we  are  now 
operating  In  a  new  environment  which  is 
simply  a  moment  of  tryth  in  the  proposition 
of  a  worker  displaced  by  new  methods. 

We  may  well  have  reached  the  point  where 
unions  must  demand  that  the  Job  of  the 
worker  be  guaranteed,  a  point  where  attri- 
tion Is  not  merely  a  consideration  of  new 
equipment  .ind  new  methods 

The  Auto  Workers,  for  example,  have 
reached  the  mecca  of  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  Cannot  we  suspect  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  negotiate 
iiomethlng  equivalent  to  a  guaranteed  ■work- 
ing-lifetime" wage? 

In  this  regard,  we  find  that  more  than  half 
of  our  population  in  this  country  Is  25  years 
of  ape  or  under  And.  couple  that  fact  "with 
the  growing  spirit  of  revolutionary  tenden- 
cies among  people  of  that  age  group.  I 
think  you  can  sef  that  they  are  forcing 
.1  trend  upon  collective  harcainlng. 

It  was  your  own  William  Slmkln  who  pin- 
pointed the  effect  of  a  younger  membership. 
He  declared  that  the  explanation  for  the 
growing  number  of  contract  rejections — even 
those  recommended  by  union  leadership — 
stemmed  from  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  to- 
day's younger  citizens. 

He  sugqested  that  civil  unrest  had  spilled 
over  Into  the  trade  union  movement,  and 
good  settlements  were  being  rejected  by 
members  dolnc  their  thing  in  a  20th  cen- 
tury beset  with  revolution. 

But.  those  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
trends  and  ch.Tnges  in  the  en\-lronment  In 
which  collective  bargaining  must  work.  And 
I  think  that  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
here  today  to  the  less  obvious  trends  and  the 
less  obvious  forces  which  tug  and  warp  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

And.  I  suppo.se  that  now  I  am  dealing  more 
with  the  political  than  the  economic  aspects 
of  collective  bargnlntng. 

Too  often,  trends  In  collective  bargaining 
are  motivated  by  emotions  and  thrusts  which 
have  little  regard  for  the  years  of  experience 
which  we  have  (jained  In  this  countrv  in  the 
field  of  collective  bargaining.  They  are  the 
unreal  motivations  which  can  only  hurt  col- 
lective bargaining  which  has  worked  so  well 
for  this  country 

You  all  know  the  Congressman,  from  a 
rural  area  of  America,  who  has  gained  super 
seniority  and  who  owes  his  political  longe\ity 
to  an  anti-labor  image.  He  talks  In  terms  of 
putting  some  checks  on  what  he  calls  "big 
labor"  with  too  much  power.  His  Ignorance, 
or  disregard  of  the  facts,  is  demonstrated 
when  we  realize  that  we  will  never  have  any 
semblance  of  labor  stability  in  this  country 
unless  we  do  have  so-called  big  labor  to  deal 
on  an  equal  basis  for  big  Industry.  And.  yet. 
when  the  days  headlines  are  written,  this 
type  of  political  demagogue  has  a  corner  on 
the  front  page  nf  the  dally  newspaper,  or  he 
commands  several  minutes  on  the  evening 
news  on  television. 

.\nd.  he  creates  an  environment  in  which 
a  collective  bargaining  system  which  has 
worked  well  for  .America  comes  under  at- 
tack, an  environment  in  which  public  con- 
fidence in  the  collective  bargaining  process 
is  shaken  unnecessarily,  and  the  only  thing 
which  Is  served  Is  the  politician's  own  politi- 
cal welfare. 

Of  course,  one  of  his  most  useful  tools  is 
a  gullible  public,  sadly  uninformed  by  the 
dally  press  and  mass  media.  He  tells  the  gen- 
eral public  how  badly  it  Is  Inconvenienced  by 
a  strike— one  which  may  be  In  effect,  or 
one  which  the  politician  tells  the  pubUc 
might  happen. 
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I  suppose  there  Is  a  modicum  of  truth  In 
the  proposition  that  the  general  public  Is 
sometimes  inconvenienced  by  a  work  stop- 
page. Yet.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  a  public 
which  even  though  temporarily  Inconven- 
ienced by  a  strike— say  In  public  transporta- 
tion— is  always  ready  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  finally  evolve  from  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Out  of  such  a  strike  have  come  wages 
which  make  the  wage  earner  a  self-sustain- 
ing member  of  his  community,  paying  taxes 
and  contributing  to  the  overall  community 
good.  Instead  of  being  a  statistic  in  the  wel- 
fare budget. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  real  dangers  to  col- 
lective bargaining  is  the  constant  harangue 
by  the  press  and  the  politicians  which  has 
the  effect  of  demanding  perfection  from  the 
collective  bargaining  proces.s — not  only  from 
the  process  but  the  parties  to  collective  bar- 
gaining— and  It  IS  a  standard  which  we  set 
for  no  other  segment  of  our  economy  or 
society. 

I  think  there  is  one  trend  which  demon- 
strates more  than  anything  else  the  proposi- 
tion that  those  who  would  change  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  propose  not  refine- 
ments in  the  process,  but  rather  the  seeds 
of  total  destruction. 

And  I  am  forever  amazed  that  these  pro- 
posals and  the  ones  who  propose  them  are 
really   taken   seriously   In   the   first   place 

I  have  In  mind  the  proposal  to  abolish 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  re- 
place It  with  labor  courts.  Tlioiie  who  even 
consider  this  assault  on  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  cannot  have  the  welfare  of 
the  country  at  heart  They  are  willing  to 
-scrap  35  years  of  experience  In  collective 
bargaining  and  the  mediation  of  olsputes 
with  a  system  which  Is  doomed  to  failure  be- 
fore It  begins 

I  am  told  that  there  are  currently  pend- 
ing in  the  federal  courts  some  97.000 
cases — a  backlog  which  requires  approxi- 
mately three  years  for  a  case  to  come  to  trial. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  industrial  chaos 
which  would  result  over  a  simple  dispute 
like  a  discharge  case,  or  a  case  of  seniority, 
if  the  men  Involved  had  to  wait  three  years 
for  a  determination. 

I  think  too.  there  Is  a  danger  that  we  try 
to  cope  with  new  problems  with  old  terms 
which  do  not  apply.  For  example,  we  'lave 
all  heard  the  old  bugaboo  that  higher  wages 
and  the  wage  demands  of  unions  are  causing 
Inflation. 

I  think  that  the  simple  economic  defini- 
tion of  Inflation  is  "an  economic  situation 
in  which  there  Is  an  abundance  of  money  or 
credit,  and  a  shortage  of  products  in  the 
consumer  markets,  with  the  result  that  con- 
sumers bid  their  excess  money  or  purchasing 
power  for  the  few  products  available." 

We  all  know  that  that  situation  does  not 
exist  in  the  classic  sense  today.  But.  the 
economic  advisers  still  refer  to  quite  a  dif- 
ferent situation  in  terms  which  have  not 
applied  for  many  years. 

And.  as  a  result,  the  public  Is  brain- 
washed by  the  news  media  with  the  false 
proposition  that  union  demands  are  causing 
Inflation. 

Recent  figures  reveal  that  before  tax  book 
profits  during  the  third  quarter  of  1968  rose 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annu  il  rate  of  J92  25 
billion,  about  S500  million  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  quarter. 

Dividends  during  the  third  quarter  were 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $25.2  billion,  up  $16 
billion  over  the  first  quarter  and  $800,000,000 
over  the  second  quarter.  The  dividend  rate 
for  October  was  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $25  3  billion. 

It  will  be  many  years  hence  before  the 
public  will  become  aware  of  the  facts  as 
they  are.  and  as  they  were  recently  described 
in  the   Wall  Street  Journal  which  declared 
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that  wage  gaine  are  not  the  cause  of  today's 
devalued  dollar  But,  as  we  refine  and  Im- 
^H?71  ^^^  collective  bargaining  process,  we 
will  be  handicapped  by  the  detractors  who 
take  advantage  of  old.  dlsproven  bromides 
still  accepted  as  truth  by  a  sadly  uninformed 
public. 

And.  I  think  that  brings  me  to  another 
trend  or  a  created  environment  in  which 
col  ective  bargaining  must  operate,  and  one 
which  win  cause  problems  ahead.  And  now 
I  am  talking  about  today's  business  con- 
glomerates. 

Conglomerates  have  been  described  in 
many  ways,   but  I  like  the  one  which  calls 

ir>f,.v,*'°"^n'"^''"*  "  bookkeeping  blotter 
which  swallows  up  one  corporation  after  an- 
other,  strictly  and  simply  for  the  profit 
motive. 

What  will  this  mean  to  us  who  ply  the 
trade  of  collective  bargaining,  or  what  will 
the  emergence  of  conglrmerates  mean  to 
us  as  consumers  and  the  users  of  products 
which  a  unit  of  the  conglomerate  produces'' 

I  think  we  can  say  that  this  absentee 
ownership  will  create  all  kinds  of  problems 
for  unions  representing  their  workers  Can 
we  really  expect  some  superbookkeeper  hid- 
den away  in  some  financial  district  to  under- 
stand the  cau.'-es  of  Job  irritants,  the  causes 

workeTsT'  °"  ^^^  ^°^  "^  ^^^  production 
We  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
Teamsters  vrtth  this  absentee  relationship 
with  Job  problems.  Per  years,  in  California 
our  local  unions  dealt  with  local  managers 
in  negotiations  for  the  members  we  repre- 
sent in  the  grocery  industry.  There  was  a 
period  of  labor  peace,  and  although  I  am 
sure  our  members  and  our  union  officials 
were  never  quite  satisfied  with  each  contract 
there  was  a  period  of  fruitful  negotiations 
and  real  gains  were  made 

Then.  10  and  bdiold.  one  day  when  sessions 
began  on  a  contract  renewal,  our  negotiators 
sat  down  to  the  bargaining  table,  not  across 
from  the  local  managers,  but  across  from  a 
labor-management  attorney  whom  they  had 
never  seen  before. 

Well,  to  shorten  this  storv.  a  long  strike 
ensued,  the  labor  peace  was  upset,  and  the 
public  was  greatly  inconvenienced  because 
this  gentleman  representing  managements 
who  knew  nothing  of  local  problems,  of  local 
job  Irritants  and  problems— had  all  the  an- 
swers worked  up  and  packed  in  his  brief  case 
in  New  York  days  before  he  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  dispute. 

If  the  present  trend  in  conglomerates  con- 
tinues, I  think  we  can  expect  real  trouble  in 
the  area  of  labor-management  relations  and 
as  a  side  |e)ffect.  I  think  we  can  also  expect 
as  consumers,  real  problems  with  product 
quality  and  problems  of  who  Is  really  respon- 
sible to  the  consumer  for  product  failure  or 
shabbiness. 

And  I  think  I  can  predict  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  these  conglomerates  will  be 
operated  with  little  regard  for  the  overall 
economy  or  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try m  general. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with 

the    Labor    Department's    pamphlet    called 

Employment  Outlook  for  Tomorrow's  Jobs  " 

It  Is  "must"  reading  for  today's  youngsters 

Who  are  choosing  their  life's  careers. 

First  of  all  there  are  now  some  80,000  000 
Americans  who  work  for  a  living,  a  little  more 
than  50.000.000  men  over  16  and  27.200  000 
womeu.  Of  these,  three-fourths  work  in  pri- 
vate industry,  about  13  percent  work  for  gov- 
ernment, 12  percent  are  self-employed  and 
the  rest  are  family  workers. 

That's  the  picture  as  It  exists  today  but 
when  it  comes  to  growth,  the  story  is  quite 
different. 

On  the  whole  there  will  be  an  Increase  of 
20  percent  in  total  employment  over  the  next 
decade.  But  the  growth  in  the  various  Job 
segments  of  the  economy  will  vary  widely 
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Biggest  gainer— about  41  percent^will  be 
the  service  industries.  This  will  be  especially 
true  in  the  fields  of  education,  manpower 
training,  health  and  welfare.  There  will  be  a 
need  for  660.000  more  teachers  over  the  next 
decade  if  the  Jobs  for  1.800.000  teachers  that 
the  nation  will  need  are  to  be  filled.  More 
doctors,  more  registered  nurses,  more  medical 
technicians  will  be  urgently  needed.  Sales 
Jobs  will  increase  by  at  least  20  percent  with 
most  of  the  openings  in  Insurance  and  real 
estate. 

Government  Jobs  will  constitute  the  second 
largest  gainer,  almost  40  percent,  with  the 
emphasis  largely  on  state  and  local  Jobs 
where  public  services  are  rapidly  increasing 
Contract  construction  will  be  another  Job 
gainer  at  more  than  30  percent.  Transporta- 
tion and  public  utility  jobs  will  increase 
somewhat  more  than  10  percent  and  manu- 
facturing by  Just  under  10  percent. 

Although  manufacturing  will  not  grow  as 
fast  as  the  top  Job  gainers  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  still  be  the  largest  employer. 

In  line  with  the  changing  nature  of  the 
American  Job  requirements,  has  come  new 
educational  and  training  requirements  Pro- 
fessional services  will  require  more  and  more 
schooling— up  to  16  3  years- service  and 
clerical  Jobs  will  require  up  to  125  years 
skilled  workers  will  need  up  to  11  7  "years 
schooling:  Eemi-skiUed  up  to  10  ytars  non- 
farm  laborers  up  to  9.5  years  ..nd  farmers  8  8 
years.  A  high  school  education— now  a  stand- 
ard requirement— Will  be  more  important 
than  ever. 

Jobs  for  skilled  workers  wllll  rise  by  nearly 
25  percent,  nearly  one-half  because  of  new 
growth  and  the  rest  from  deaths  and  retire- 
ment. 

«,^K^t  ""'"^''■"  °f  women  in  the  Job  market 
which  has  been  steadily  growing,  will  fur- 
ther Increase— 36  percent  of  the  Job  force 
as  compared  with  35  percent  today 

All  in  all,  the  old  haphazard  days  when  a 
boy  got  out  of  school  and  took  the  nrst  Job 
that  he  could  find  m  the  help-wanted  ads 
are  over.  Higher  education,  higher  skills 
more  purposeful  training  will  be  needed  than 
ever  before.  Tomorrow's  Jobs  are  being  made 
right  now:  youngsters  still  in  school  must 
get  ready  for  them. 

And.    this   all   means   that   collective   bar- 
gaining  will    be   conducted   in   an   environ- 
ment where  workers  represented  will  be  much 
memb*"^*^'^   educated    than   today's   union 
I  can  state,  at  least  for  the  IBT.  that  re- 
gardless of  the  environment— be  it  political 
or  economic— that  we  will  follow  the  policy 
of  working  with  management  Jointly  to  re- 
solve  the   problems   which   arise   in   the  in- 
dustries where  we  represent  members.  That 
I  think,  more  than  adequately  describes  col- 
ectlve  bargaining  over  the  past  decades,  and 
it  describes  the  collective  bargaining  process 
for  the  future. 

I  think,  regardless  of  the  trends  and  the 
environments— real  and  contrives— that  we 
will  operate  in  the  future  much  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  with  management  and  labor  in 
give  and  take  bargaining  sessions,  hopefully 
without  outside  interference. 

Any  deviation  from  the  free  collective  bar- 
gaining process  will  also  see  deviation  from 
the  free  economy  and  the  free  society  we 
know  today,  and  that  deviation  will  not  only 
affect  organized  labor  but  society  as  well 

t«^"*.  ^"  fT^  ^"y  '^^  *»"«*  meaningful 
trends  in  colilective  bargaining,  which  Vlll 
serve  organized  labor  well  and  which  will 
serve  the  country  well.  These  develop  every- 
day in  our  industry— trucking  and  ware- 
housing—where the  methods  of  distribution 
or  the  nation's  products  change  every  day 
We  are  continually  dealing  with  change 
of  operations  innovated  by  the  carriers  with 
whoin  we  deal,  and  we  are  working  these  out 
satisfactorily,  giving  the  trucker  the  lati- 
tude he  needs  to  compete  successfully  and 
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to  do  the  Job  of  distributing  the  products 
from  our  mass  production  system  And  we 
are  working  the  problems  and  the  changes 
out  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  our  mem- 
bership as  possible  In  terms  of  disrupted 
domiciles,  and  In  terms  of  maintaining 
standards  of  living  which  our  members  en- 
Joy. 

And  we  know  that  other  unions  are  doing 
likewise.  Sitting  down  with  management  to 
work  out  problems  of  automation  and  tech- 
nological change  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both  labor  and  management.  And  It  Is  all 
being  done  in  an  environment  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

There  are  some  very  dangerous  trends  or 
threats  to  the  present  environment  In  which 
collective  bargaining  operates,  ^stemming  not 
from  legitimate  problems,  but  from  the  self- 
ish and  self-serving  motives  of  tho.se  -.vho 
have  little  regard  or  concern  for  a  working 
collective  bargaining  process.  And  I  have 
covered  those  In  my  previous  remarks 

I  am  reminded  in  this  regard  of  the  De- 
cember Issue  of  "Nation's  Business."  that 
pitiful  Journalistic  endeavor  of  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

That  magazine  carried  an  article  called 
Unions  Are  Raiding  Your  Rights."  The  first 
few  paragraphs  deal  with  a  "mob  of  em- 
ployees" who  broke  ihrough  a  plant's  gates 
overpowered  guards,  overturned  executives- 
desks  and  used  rifles  to  demand  the  power  to 
co-manage  the  company. 

■Then  came  the  kicker— all  this  happened 
last  spring,  in  Prance. 


CONGRESS    SHOULD    INVESTIGATE 
CHEMICAL-BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 

PARE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  1969 


Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4  at 
the  request  of  our  colleague  from  New 
York  .Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Department 
Of  Defense  pave  a  most  informative  brief- 
ing on  the  Pentagon's  current  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  research.  The  sur- 
prise expressed  at  the  extent  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's chemical  and  biological  warfare 
program,  however,  points  out  a  very  real 
deficiency  in  the  working  of  Conare-^s 
itself. 

The  fart  that  the  Pentagon  i.s  .spending 
between  $300  nnd  $350  million  annually 
to  develop  and  produce  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  weapons  lias  been 
documented  on  a  number  of  occasions  by 
several  investigators  during  the  past  2 
years. 

Congre.ssional  ignorance  of  the  chem- 
ical and  biological   warfare  program  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  tightlv  enforced 
secrecy  that  has  characterized  the  Pen- 
tagon's program.  But  it  is  also  partly  the 
fault  of  the  Congress  itself.  In  spite  of 
the    fact    that   almost    1    vear   ago    on 
March  27.  1968.  I  urged  the  Congress  to 
investigate    the    ongoing    development 
and  production  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  weapons,  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  has  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  initiate  a  comprehensive  review 
of  this  program.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
no  careful  hearing  or  inquiry  into  the 
chemical    biological    warfare    program 
since   then   Senator   Hubert   Humphrey 
chaired  the  disarmament  subcommittee 
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of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1960. 

As  evidence  of  the  immediate  relevance 
of  this  issue  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  reports  of  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  weapons  in  Viet- 
nam. I  include  In  the  Record  today  ar- 
ticles on  this  activity  by  former  Asso- 
ciated Press  Pentagon  correspondent 
Seymour  Hersh  which  appeared  in  the 
April  25.  and  May  9.  1968.  issues  of 
the  New  York  Review  of  Boolcs.  I  also 
insert  another  article  by  Mr.  Hersh  on 
this  subject  from  the  August  25,  1968, 
New  York  Times  magazine.  In  addition, 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  two-part  series  by  Elinor  Langer  which 
appeared  in  the  January  13  and 
20.  1967,  issues  of  Science  magazine.  The 
fact  that  Miss  Langer's  articles  were 
written  over  2  years  ago  Indicates  the 
length  of  time  the  Pentagon's  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  program  has  been 
documented  in  the  public  record. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  initiate  an 
inunediate  full-scsde  congressional  probe 
into  the  Pentagon's  development  and 
production  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  weapons.  The  dangers  posed  by 
the  production  and  transfer  of  these 
weapons  demand  that  the  Congress  re- 
spond to  this  problem  by  making  a  full 
investigation  of  this  area  of  Pentagon 
research.  Annual  expressions  of  surprise 
and  shock  will  not  get  to  the  root  of  the, 
problem.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  Initiate 
the  full-scale  inquiry  I  first  advocated  al- 
most 1  year  ago. 

The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Review  of  Books.  Apr. 

25.  19681 

Otni   Chemical   Wax 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 

Late  In  1961  a  Defense  Department  official 
was  making  his  first  trip  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  defoliation  program,  aimed  at  destroying 
Jungle  used  by  the  Viet  Cong  for  cover,  had 
begun  In  October  and  the  official  planned 
to  take  a  flrsthand  look.  He  later  gave  a 
briefing  to  Premier  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Diem 
"pulled  out  a  tremendous  map  and  began  to 
i;ive  me  a  briefing  on  how  much  land  the 
Viet  Cong  controlled  In  the  South."  the  of- 
ficial recalled.  "I  found  out  later  It  probably 
w.ts  a  standard  briefing  he  gave  to  all  visiting 
officials." 

Dlem's  point  was  that  the  use  of  defoliants 
to  deny  the  enemy  Jungle  cover  was  well  and 
good,  but  to  be  really  effective  fne  chemicals 
had  to  be  used  against  the  Viet  Cong's  crops. 
"This  wasn  t  what  we  wanted."  the  Penta- 
gon official  said,  "but  we  started  using  the 
stuff  for  crop  killing.  At  first  I  Insisted  a 
Vietnamese  officer  go  along  to  identify  the 
target  as  Viet  Cong-control'.ed.  but  this  even- 
tually was  prostituted."  The  whole  Incident 
left  him  dlsconcerned.  the  official  said. 

Early  In  February.  1962.  the  Soviet  Union 
accused  the  United  States  of  waging  chemi- 
cal warfare  In  South  Vitnam.  Izvestia  re- 
ported that  "the  Pentagon  has  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  by  an  unprece- 
dented action :  the  use  of  chemical  weapons." 
It  said  US  airplanes  were  defoliating  Jungles 
and  added:  "The  Air  Force  even  started  to 
destroy  by  poisonous  gas  the  crops  on  the 
peasants"  fields  In  the  regions  where  dis- 
satisfaction Is  spreading  '  The  article  added 
that  the  Important  thing  Is  not  the  extent 
of  US  use  of  gas  warfare,  "but  the  fact  Itself 
that  an  established  principle  has  been  vlo- 
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lated."  The  New  York  Times  subsequently  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  had  turned 
down  a  South  Vietnamese  request  to  starve 
out  the  Communist  guerrillas  by  spraying 
defoliants  and  herbicides  on  food  crops.  The 
dispatch  noted  that  "the  reluctance  to  Join 
the  crop-killing  program  urged  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  is  believed  based  on  American 
sensitivity  to  the  possibility  that  accusations 
would  be  made  that  Americans  took  part  In 
chemical  warfare." 

The  story  was  tpciinicilly  correct:  US 
planes  were  nocxhen  directly  involved  In  the 
speciflf  .spraylnf  of  food  crops  (although 
Amerlciia  defoliation  missions  against  Jungle 
growth  aloiiic  hucnway.s  had  begun).  What 
the  Times  .stury  did  not  say.  however,  is  that 
by  the  end  of  November.  1961,  according  to 
Neuswerk  Mag.izine.  American  special  war- 
fare troops  l;ad  be^un  teaching  Vietnamese 
filers  how  to  .spr.iy  'Communist-held  areas 
with  a  cht'inifHi  that  turns  the  rice  fields 
yellow.  kllUnt;  ai}y  nop  oein^  grown  In  rebel 
strongliolds  |my  empha-slsl. '  By  early  1963, 
aocordine  u>  United  Press  International  and 
the  Minnrapolix  Tribune,  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  helicopters  and  planes  were  regularly 
using  .American  d.'f>iitants  and  herbicides  to 
destroy  crops  u.  Viet  Cong  territory. 

Ciiarles  E  isrr.ith  Saigon  correspondent  for 
UPI.  wri.te  wJi  M.irch  16.  1963.  that  chemical 
defoliants  .i.id  herbicides  "are  used  in  cer- 
tain plif'ps  in  the  central  highlands  were 
Viet  Cons?  tvrrcris'-.s  grow  crops  In  such  cases 
the  aim  Is  to  ellni.n.ite  sources  of  food."  On 
April  4.  Jack  Wilson  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  wrote  th.T  "crop  spraying  has  been 
limited  to  areas  dominated  bv  the  Viet  Cotig" 
In  the  central  highlands  area  dominated  by 
the  Montaifn.trd  tribesmen.  Wilson  said  that 
"Defense  Department  officials  who  receive 
resfular  reports  .jn  the  food  spraying  cam- 
p;ii<»n  feel  that  the  Vietnam  government  is 
conducting  it  with  proper  regard  for  Its 
touchy  aspects." 

The  .American  defoliation  program,  osten- 
slbh-  aimed  solely  at  Jungie  growth,  had 
beiMin  mode.'tiy  enough  in  late  1961.  In  No- 
vember six  C-123  transport  planes,  normally 
iispfi  for  c.irrylrij  troops  were  flown  to  South 
Vle:n.>m  from  Clirk  Fl»Id  In  the  Philippines 
and  ournt'ed  with  special  tanks  and  high- 
pressure  no7z!es.  Each  was  capable  of  carry- 
ing 10  000  p  !unds  of  defoliant,  enough  to 
spray  more  than  300  acres.  Only  60  flights 
were  flown  that  N-ivemijer  and  December  and 
onlv  107  fl!5:hts  were  made  In  all  of  1962, 
when  the  program  was  still  considered  ex- 
pen.mental.  By  1967.  however,  the  defoliation 
program  was  a:  '.east  a  960-mii;ion-a-vear 
operation  !n'.ol'i-!g  18  of  the  huge  tankers. 
Ear'y  that  ve.ir  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  John 
P.  McConnell  told  Congress  more  than  one 
million  acres  ^ad  ban  sprayed  since  the  pro- 
gram began  i:a  1962  Including  by  Penta:jon 
count.  150000  .^ores  of  cropland  out  of  a 
total  of  eight  million  food-producing  acres  In 
all  of  South  Vietnam.  As  we  shall  see  Mc- 
Connell's  statistics  are  suspect. 

In  February.  1368.  the  Pentagon  made 
public  a  study  on  the  effects  cf  the  defolia- 
tion program  in  Vietnam  (to  be  discusred 
more  fuUy  later  >  which  reported  that  enough 
herbicides  and  other  chemicals  were  used  in 
1957  to  treat  965.000  acres  of  land.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon,  the  total  number 
of  acres  sprayed  in  1967  roughly  equaled  the 
acres  3pra>ed  during  the  five  previous  years. 
The  study  added  that  many  areas  were 
treated  more  than  once — and,  therefore,  the 
total  number  of  sprayed  acres  "was  signifi- 
cantly less."  The  report  did  not  specify  how 
many  acres  of  crop- producing  land  were 
treated. 

The  antirood  goal  of  the  US  defoliation 
program  did  not  t>ecome  clear  to  Americans 
uaiU  late  in  1966:  perhaps  that  explains  why 
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It  escaped  critical  attention  for  so  many 
years.  By  the  end  of  1966  protests  against 
Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  (CBW)  also 
Included  the  use  of  antlcrop  agents.  When 
a  group  of  American  scientists  presented 
President  John.son  with  a  petition  against 
CBW  m  September  of  that  year,  they  argued 
that  "a  dangerous  precedent  Is  being  set  by 
the  current  large-scale  use  of  riot  gas  and 
antlcrop  chemicals  by  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam." ' 

The  use  of  defoliants  to  destroy  even  Jun- 
gle Is.  by  the  military's  own  definition,  an 
act  of  chemical  warfare.  Army  Manual  TM 
3-216.  Military  Biology  and  Biological  Agents. 
describes  the  chemicals  as  possessing  "high 
offensive  potential  for  destroying  or  for  seri- 
ously limiting  the  production  of  crops  and 
for  defoliating  vegetation."  The  manual  con- 
tinues :  "There  Eu-e  no  proven  defensive  meas- 
ures against  these  compounds.  By  the  time 
symptoms  appear,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
prevent  damage.  The  compounds  are  detoxi- 
fied in  the  soil  after  a  period  of  several  weeks 
to  several  months." 

The  United  States  w.as  aware  of  Its  queasy 
moral  position  regarding  the  use  of  the  cJiem- 
Icals.  Roger  Hllsman,  State  Department  In- 
telligence chief  and  later  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  has  written  that 
"the  military  headquarters  In  Saigon  thought 
that  these  defoliants  would  be  ideal  for 
clearing  the  underbush  along  the  sides  of 
roads  where  the  Viet  Cong  laid  their  am- 
bushes and  for  destroying  crops  In  areas  un- 
der Viet  Cong  domination.  .  .  .  The  State 
Department  view,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
that  poUttc.il  repercussions  would  outweigh 
any  possible  gains.  Defoliation  was  Just  too 
reminiscent  of  gas  warfare.  It  would  cost  us 
International  political  support,  and  the  Viet 
Cong  would  use  It  to  good  propaganda  ad- 
vantage as  an  example  of  the  Americans 
making  war  on  the  peasants." 

The  State  Dep.-irtment.  led  by  Roving  Am- 
bassador .Averell  W.  Harrlman.  bitterly  pro- 
tested a  subsequent  Pentagon-approved  plan 
to  test  the  chemicals  in  other  Southeast 
Asian  nations.  In  a  manner  that  was  to  be- 
come habltvial.  the  Pentagon  went  ahead 
with  a  series  of  highly  classified  tests,  despite 
the  State  Department  warnings.  One  such 
program  was  known  as  the  Oconus  Defolia- 
tion Test  and  Involved  the  aerial  application 
of  chemical  antlcrop  agents  In  Thailand  In 
1964  and  1965.  "Aerial,  spray  treatments  were 
applied  at  a  rats  cf  '.2  to  3  gallons  per  acre 
on  two  test  sites  representing  tropical  dry 
evergreen  forest  and  secondary  forest  and 
shrub  vegetables."  one  classified  test  sum- 
mary reported  a  year  later. 

In  mid- 1967.  another  Pentagon  official  told 
me  that  three  factors  led  to  the  decision  to 
use  defoliants  In  Vietnam : 

1.  Thi?  need  to  conduct  defoliation  experi- 
ments in  heavy  Jungle  arsas. 

2.  The  needs  of  the  operation  military  per- 
sonnel, who  viewed  defoliation  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  or  ending  ambushes  and  perhaps 
starving  out  the  Viet  Cong. 


'  Twenty-two  scientists  and  doctors.  In- 
cluding seven  Nobel  Prize  winners,  wrote  a 
public  letter  to  John.son  urging  him  to  order 
an  end  to  the  use  of  chemical  agents  In  Viet- 
nam. The  document  was  then  sent  to  uni- 
versities and  scientists  around  the  nation; 
by  February,  1967,  more  than  5.000  US  scien- 
tists, now  including  17  Nobel  Prize  winners 
and  129  members  of  the  prestigious  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  had  signed.  The  collec- 
tion was  bound  and  sent  to  President  John- 
son on  February  14  after  a  news  conference 
that  put  the  protest  on  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers  across  the  nation. 
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3.  The  Chemical  Corps  promoters  who 
"were  always  overselling  everything."  ' 

Adding  to  the  pressure  to  get  on  with  It 
was  the  fact  that  the  defoliation  was  the 
first  field  program  of  Project  Agile,  a  hlgh- 
prlorlty  Kennedy  Administration  attempt  to 
speed  up  research  on  "counter-insurgency." 
More  than  $30  million  a  year  was  being  spent 
on  the  research  program  by  1965.  Designed 
to  provide  quick  re.sults  for  ending  the  war. 
It  had  been  set  up  by  McNamara  In  1962.        '^ 

Yet  by  the  spring  of  1965.  the  defoliation 
program  for  Jungle  clearing  was  still  unpre- 
dictable and  Congressmen  were  wondering 
Just  what  Its  value  was.  "Since  we  have  been 
in  Vietnam,"  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood 
told  a  general  during  House  Defense  Sub- 
committee appropriation  hearings,  "we  have 
been  experimenting  with  defoliants  ...  we 
have  had  all  kinds  of  conflicting  opinions 
and  our  chemical  warfare  people  have  been 
very  unhappy  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
about  the  whole  program  .  .  .  what  about 
this?" 

Lieutenant  General  William  W.  Dick,  Jr., 
then  chief  of  Army  Research,  provided  a  luke- 
warm endorsement.  "Why  this  was  decided 
to  be  essential,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Flood  .  .  . 
it  Is  certainly  not  the  answer  to  all  of  the 
problems  In  Vietnam  ...  I  have  not  seen 
where  It  failed  to  defoliate.  I  have  seen  re- 
ports that  It  hae  not  solved  all  the  problems 
In  a  given  area  where  it  has  taken  the  foliage 
off."  A  few  moments  later  Dick  added  that 
"we  still  have  requirements  from  the  com- 
manders In  Vietnam  for  defoliating  agents. 
They  continue  to  ask  for  supplies  of  it.  They 
continue  to  us«  it.  I  can  only  assume  that 
they  find  it  has  an  ability  to  perform  a  Job 
they  want  done." 

General  Dick  did  not  tell  the  Congressmen 
that  the  use  of  defoliants  for  clearing  brush 
was,  at  best,  of  questionable  value.  Hllsman 
noted,  after  one  on-the-spot  inspection  of  a 
sprayed  area  during  a  field  trip  to  Vietnam, 
that  "the  leaves  were  gone  but  the  branches 
and  trunks  remained.  Even  if  they  had  xiot. 
it  was  not  leaves  and  trunks  that  guerrillas 
used  for  cover,  but  the  curves  in  the  road 
and  the  hills  and  valleys.  Later,  the  senior 
Australian  military  representative  In  Saigon. 
Col.  Serong.  also  pointed  out  that  defoliation 
actually  aided  the  ambushers — If  the  vege- 
tation was  close  to  the  road  those  who  were 
ambushed  could  take  cover  quickly;  when  it 
was  removed  the  guerrillas  had  a  oetier  held 
of  fire." 

There  is  evidence  that  even  during  these 
years  of  experimentation  the  chief  virtue 
of  the  defoliation  program  was  Its  ability 
to  kill  enemy  crops,  and  not  its  Jungle-de- 
stroying powers.  As  early  as  March,  1963.  US 
officials  told  Washington  newsmen  that  a 
Communist  campaign  then  being  waged 
against  the  use  of  defoliants  in  South  Viet- 
nam showed  that  the  program  was  Interfer- 
ing with  the  food  supplies  of  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas.  They  adiftd  that  the  chemicals 
had  been  used  in  areas  where  the  Viet  Cong 
were  known  to  be  concentrated.  It  wasn't 
until  December,  1965.  however,  that  the 
American  public  first  learned  that  US  planes 
were  deliberately  using  defoliants  and  herbi- 
cides to  destroy  rice  and  other  crops  in  South 
Vietnam.  A  New  York  Times  dispatch,  which 


'  Oversell  apparently  is  a  constant  problem 
with  the  CBW  generals,  who  are  avid  boosters 
of  their  arsenal.  One  former  Defense  official 
told  me  he  always  had  problems  with  the 
generals  when  he  served  In  the  Pentagon. 
He  explained  why:  "The  Chemical  Corps  is  a 
cult.  Those  generals  all  have  Billy  Mitchell 
complexes  to  infinity.  Ideas  that  the  White 
House  or  McNamara  emphasized  when  they 
boosted  CBW  spending  would  end  up  getting 
perverted  by  the  generals."  Billy  Mitchell  was 
the  Army  officer  whose  campaign  for  the  air- 
planes led  to  his  court-martial  In  the  1920s. 
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said  the  program  "began  last  spring,  "  re- 
ported that  up  to  75.000  crop-producing  acres 
had  been  sprayed.  "Crop  destruction  missions 
are  aimed  only  at  relatively  small  areas  of 
major  military  Importance  where  the 
guerrillas  grow  their  own  food  or  where  the 
population  Is  willingly  committed  to  their 
cause."  The  dispatch  said  up  to  60  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  crops,  once  sprayed,  were 
destroyed. 

The  first  official  confirmation  that  the  de- 
foliation program  was  aimed,  at  least  in  part, 
at  food-producing  areas  came  In  March,  1966. 
when  the  State  Department  announced  that 
about  20,000  acres  in  South  Vietnam,  about 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation, had  been  destroyed.  The  statement 
was  issued  as  a  comment  on  the  case  of  Rob- 
ert B.  Nichols,  an  architect  who  had  writ- 
ten President  Johnson  asking  why  the 
United  States  would  attempt  to  help  South 
Vietnamese  grow  more  food  and  at  the  same 
time  attempt  to  destroy  their  crops.  Nichols 
had  gone  on  a  hunger  strike  when  he  received 
what  he  considered  a  less  than  saiislactory 
response  from  the  White  House.  As  one  critic 
said  later,  it  took  the  potential  starvation  of 
an  American  citizen  to  evoke  a  clarifying 
statement  from  the  Johnson  Administration 
about  its  antlcrop  program. 

A  New  York  Times  dispatch  In  July.  1966. 
noted  that  the  spraying  of  en^my  crops  wa.s 
being  stepped  up.  and  added:  "The  spraying. 
begun  in  1962  |my  italics],  has  blighted 
about  130.000  acres  of  rice  and  other  food 
plants."  Another  Times  story,  in  September, 
1966.  quoted  Washington  officials  as  saying 
that  there  would  be  no  relaxation  of  the 
crop-destruction  program  in  South  Vietnam 
despite  a  series  of  protests.  The  dispatcli, 
however,  reduced  the  number  of  acres 
treated,  quoting  Defense  Department  officials 
as  disclosing  that  approximately  104.000  acres 
of  food-producing  land  had  been  destroyed 
in  South  Vietnam.  26.000  less  than  had  been 
reported  ruined  six  months  earlier  in  u 
stepped-up  program.  Also  In  September,  the 
Times  reported  that  the  US  military,  "pleased 
with  the  effectiveness  of  chemical-defolia- 
tion and  crop-destruction  mission,"  was 
taking  steps  to  triple  the  capability  of  ihoj^e 
efforts. 

Tliere  is  evidence  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  defoliation  program  was  still  a  moot  ques- 
tion at  that  time,  although  antlcrop  tech- 
niques were  highly  successful.  Early  In  1967, 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  told  Congress 
that  "defoliation  is  still  a  rather  primitive 
technique.  ...  It  depends  for  Its  effective- 
ness on  the  time  of  the  year,  the  type  of 
foliage  and  on  wind  and  other  conditions  in 
the  area."  What  McNamara  means  was  that, 
despite  all  the  research.  It  still  often  took 
more  than  a  month  to  strip  foliage  from 
trees  in  South  Vietnam.  Such  problems  didn't 
exist  with  the  antlcrop  agents,  which  stimu- 
lated plants  Into  frenzied  growrn  and  death, 
.sometimes  within  an  hour.  Although  .'similar 
chemicals  were  used  for  both  missions,  tlie 
gap  In  effectiveness  between  killing  a  food 
plant  and  causing  a  leaf  to  fall  away  had  not 
been  solved  by  mid-1967. 

Whether  or  not  the  Pentagon  Initially 
planned  to  have  its  defoliation  program  lead 
Into  an  antlcrop  project  really  doesn't  mat- 
ter: the  facts  is  that  by  the  end  of  1966  more 
than  half  of  the  c-123  missions  were  ad- 
mlttedlv  directed  at  crops,  and  It  is  prob- 
able that  any  effort  at  a  trebling  of  capa- 
bility in  1967  was  aimed  not  at  the  Jungles 
of  South  Vietnam  but  at  its  arable  crop 
land. 

A  1967  Japanese  study  of  US  antlcrop  and 
defoliation  methods,  prepared  by  Yoichi 
Fukushima.  head  of  the  Agronomy  Section 
of  the  Japanese  Science  Council,  contradicts 
the  statistics  on  crop  damage  issued  by  the 
Pentagon.  The  study  claimed  that  US  anti- 
crop  attacks  have  ruined  more  than  3.8  mil- 
lion acres  of  arable  land  in  South  Vlem^an 
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and  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  nearly  1,000 
peasants  and  more  than  13,000  livestock. 
Fukushima  said  one  village  was  attacked 
more  tlian  thirty  times  by  c-123  crop  dusters 
spravlng  caustic  dciollnnts  and  herbicides. 
The  Japanese  scientist  concluded  that  "ap- 
palling inhumane  acts  are  evident  even 
within  the  limited  ..dmlsslons  officially  given 
out  by  US  Government  leaders.  .  . 
officials  have  made  it  plain  they  considered 
such  claims  to  be  propiganda. 

In  April.  1968.  Joseph  Mary  Ho  Hue  Ba, 
Catholic  representative  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  charged  that  the  US  use  of 
defoliants  and  herbicides  was  killing  new- 
born babies.  The  charges  were  made  in  a 
North  Vietnamese  press  agency  broadcast 
monitored  In  Singapore  by  Reuters.  Its  sub- 
sequent dispatch  quoted  the  broadcast  as 
contending  that  hundreds  of  Catholics  had 
been  seriously  poisoned  by  the  chemical  de- 
struction of  crop.*,  which  was  also  causing 
widespread  starvation. 

What,  exactly,  aro  the  chemicals  used 
in  Vietnam?  Military  manuals  list  five  cr 
six  potential  herbicides,  or  plant  killers,  but 
the  Associated  Press  reported  In  March,  1967, 
that  three  basic  types  of  chemicals  are  now 
in  use: 

Agent  Orange,  a  50-50  mixture  of  two 
comonlv  used  defoliants,  2.4-D  (dlchloro- 
phenoxyacetlc  acid)  and  2,4,5-T  (trlchloro- 
phenoxyacetlc  acid).  The  mixture  Is  used 
against  heavy  jungle  and  crops. 

Agent  Blue,  a  neutralized  cacodyllc  acid 
sprayed  over  tall  elephant  grass  and  heavier 
crop  concentrations. 

Agent  White,  also  known  as  Tordon  101. 
a  weaker  mixture  ol  unknown  chemicals  used 
in  areas  of  sizable  population. 

Many  more  lethal  chemicals  may  be  used 
In  Vietnam,  but  the  Pentagon  has  not  re- 
leased further  data.  The  other  chemicals 
listed  in  the  manuals  arc  backyard  weed  kill- 
ers. When  Dj.  John  Edsall,  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor, wrote  Secretary  McNamara  early  in 
1966  to  protest  the  use  of  antlcrop  agents, 
Major  General  Michael  S.  Davison,  Deputy 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Develop- 
ment, responded.  Hl.^  letter  •^^aUi.  in  part,  "the 
.  chemicals  used,  such  as  2.4-D  and  2,4.5-T, 
are  those  commonly  used  in  agriculture  to 
destroy  weeds  and  other  undesirable  plants. 
They  harm  neither  humans  nor  animals, 
and'  do  no  harm  to  the  soil  or  water  sup- 
pUes  in  the  concentrations  used." 

There  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
For  one  thing,  cacodyllc  acid  Is  an  organic 
arsenical  acid  composed  of  54.29  percent  ar- 
senic, according  to  the  Merck  Index  of  Chem- 
icals and  Drugs.  Arthur  W.  Galston.  a  Yale 
biologist,  has  reported  that  Its  lethal  dose 
in  dogs  lE  one  gram  per  kilogram  body 
weight,  administered  beneath  the  skin  "If 
the  same  toxicity  lield  for  man."  Galston 
wrote  In  the  August-September,  1967,  issue 
of  Science  and  Citizen,  "then  about  seventy 
grams,  or  slightly  over  two  ounces,  would 
kill  the  average  150-pound  man.  .  .  ." 

•The  Chemistry  and  Mode  of  Action  of 
Herbicides,"  a  study  written  in  1961  by  Alden 
S.  Crafts,  a  university  of  California  .igrono- 
mlst,  notes  that  "cacodyllc  acid  gives  a  vefy 
rapid  top  I  plant)  kill.  .  .  ."  Crafts  said  In  a 
subsequent  interview  that  cacodyllc  acid 
would  be  especially  effective  against  newly 
sown  rice,  a  main  target  of  the  US  antlcrop 
attacks;  he  said  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T  have  no 
effect  on  cereals  such  its  corn,  rice,  wheat,  or 
barley,  taut  could  be  used  against  woody 
plants.  One  serious  problem  with  the  heavy 
use  of  cacodyllc  acid,:Cmfts  added.  Is  the 
good  chance  that  it  will  accidentally  .spread 
onto  vegetables  :^nu  frtiits  in  strong  enough 
concentrations  to  ^ive  humans  arscnicl 
poisoning. 

The  cacodyllc  acid  and  the  phenoxyacetlc 
acids  used  in  Vicniam  are  described  in  most 
reference  .-.vorks   .is   nonselective   herbicides. 
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I.e..  they  kill  all  vegetation  present.  One 
study  of  anticrop  chemicals  In  Vietnam  notes 
that  the  weed  control  handbook  issued  in 
1965  by  the  British  Weed  Control  Council 
lists  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T  as  having  relatively 
short  persistence  In  the  soil  with  relatively 
low  levels  of  toxicity  to  man  and  animals. 
The  handbook  adds  that  "prolonged  exposure, 
notably  to  oil  solutions,  may  cause  skin  or 
eye  Irritation  to  some  Individuals.  Platstic 
gloves  and  light  goggles  should  be  available 
for  personnel  mixing  spray  materials.  Also, 
for  some  types  of  mist  spraying,  a  face  mask 
Is  desirable  to  avoid  prolonged  breathing  In 
of  oil  droplets."  It  further  notes  that  agents 
must  be  handled  with  caution  because  they 
"can  cause  serious  damage  if  spray  Is  allowed 
to  drift  onto  nearby  susceptible  cropa"  or  If 
liqtTlds  used  for  cleaning  the  spraying  equip- 
ment are  "allowed  to  flow  Into  running 
ditches,  streams  or  ponds."  The  Merck  Index 
of  Chemicals  and  Drugs  reports  further  that 
2.4-D  can  cause  eye  irritation  and  gastro- 
intestinal upset. 

The  Air  Force's  C-123"8  are  designed  to  dis- 
tribute their  1.000-gallon.  10.000-pound  loads 
In  four  minutes  over  about  300  acres,  a  rate 
of  roughly. more  than  3  gallons  per  acre,  the 
maximum,  dosage  recommended  by  Army 
manuals.  The  program  Is  known  as  "Opera- 
tion Ranch  Hand."  Its  lumbering,  low-flying 
planes  are  said  to  be  the  most  shot-at  In  the 
war.  "We  are  the  most  hated  outfit  In  Viet- 
nam." Flying  magazine  once  quoted  Air  Force 
Major  Ralph  Dresser,  head  of  "Ranch  Hand. ' 
as  saying.  The  groups  slogan  is  "Only  We 
Can  Prevent  Forests."  A  detailed  newspaper 
account  of  Dresser's  crew,  the  Aerial  Spray 
Flight  of  the  309th  Aerial  Commando  Squad- 
ron, noted  that  in  an  emergency  the  plane's 
high-pressure  spray  nozzles  can  eject  the 
1.000-gallon  cargo  in  Just  thirty  seconds. 
Emergencies  apparently  happen  quite  often: 
the  newspaper  account  mentioned  that  four 
planes  in  the  squadron  took  a  total  of  900 
rifle  and  machine-gun  hits  during  the  previ- 
ous eighteen  months  of  operation.  In  such 
cases,  the  net  result  could  be  a  huge  overdose 
for  the  cropla.id  below 

The  going  rate  for  a  1.000-gallon  cargo  of 
crop-kllUng  cnemlcals  is  $5,000:  in  1967  the 
Pentagon  announced  the  purchase  of  nearly 
$60  million  worth  of  defoliants  and  herbi- 
cides, enough  'cur  12.000  plane  rides  over  the 
countryside.  eacTi  of  which  would  theoreti- 
cally blanket  300  acres  of  crop-land.  If  earh 
mission  was  successful.  3  6  million  acres. 
nearly  half  the  arable  land  In  South  Vietnam, 
could  be  covered.' 

In  his  letter  to  Dr.  John  Edsall.  the  protest- 
ing Harvard  biologist.  Major  General  Davison 
claimed  that  "great  care  has  been  taken  to 
select  I  anticrop  target)  areas  in  which  most 
harm  would  be  done  to  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  least  harm  to  the  local  population.  In 
some  Instances  the  local  inhabitants,  who 
have  been  forced  to  grow  food  for  the  Viet 
Cong,  have  requested  that  the  herbicides  be 
used.  The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  taken 
precautions  to  care  for  non-ccmbatants 
whose  food  supplies  have  been  affected 
thiS*ls  not  chemical  or  biological  warfare,  nor 
l.s  It  a  precedent  for  such    It  is  in  actuality  a 


'  The  heavy  military  purchases  of  commer- 
cial defoliants  have  vastly  outstripped  exist- 
ing production  capacity  In  the  United  Stat.s 
and  a  shortage  of  the  chemicals  Is  antici- 
pated. Business  Week  magazine  reported  in 
April.  1967.  The  magazine  said  some  indus- 
try sources  believe  the  military  demand  for 
2.4.5-T  to  be  four  times  production  capacity 
In  1965  the  chemical  Industry  produced 
nearly  seventy-seven  million  pounds  of  2,4,5- 
T  and  2,4-D  Business  H^eefc  said  the  commer- 
cial shortage  would  hit  ranchers,  farmers, 
and  utilities  the  hardeat:  It  added  that  the 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion has  b«fn  ordered  to  assure  that  military 
orders  will  be  met  In  full. 
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relatively  mild  method  of  putting  pressure 
on  a  ruthless  enemy  who  has  no  compunc- 
tions about  the  murder  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  men.  and  about  the  torture' 
and  mutilation  of  captives." 

The  Japanese  study  prepared  by  Fukushima 
painted  a  different  picture  of  the  American 
pressure.  The  report  included  testimony  from 
Pham  Due  Nam.  a  peasant  and  Cao  Van 
Nguyen,  a  doctor.  Pham  Due  Nam  told  of  a 
three-day  chemical  attack  near  Da  Nang. 
from  February  25  to  27.  1966,  He  said  in  part: 
■Affected  areas  covered  120  kilometers 
east-west  and  150  kilometers  north-south 
Five  minutes  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
wither  tapioca,  sweet  potato  ,  ,  .  and  banana 
plants.  Livestock  suffered  heavy  injuries. 
Unlike  men.  who  could  keep  clear  of  chemi- 
cal-stricken thlns;s  as  food,  animals  had  to 
eat  Just  anything.  Most  of  the  river  fish 
were  found  lying  dead  on  the  surface  of 
mountain  streams  and  brooks.  The  three  days 
of  chemical  attack  poisoned  scores  of  people, 
took  the  lives  of  about  10  and  inflicted  a 
■natus"  disease  [with  symptoms  like  a  severe 
rash  I  upon  18,000  inhabitants." 

Cao  Van  Nguyen's  testimony  Included  this 
description  of  a  chemical  attack  near  Saigon 
on  October  3.  1964: 

"A  vast  expanse  of  woods,  approximately 
1.000  hectares  |  nearly  2.500  acres]  of  crop- 
producing  land,  and  more  than  1.000  In- 
habiutntd  were  affected.  A  large  number  of 
livestock  were  also  poisoned  and  some  of 
them  died.  The  .najorlty  of  the  poisoned  peo- 
ple did  not  take  any  food  from  these  crops, 
nor  drink  any  of  the  water  that  had  been 
covered  or  mixed  with  the  sprinkled  farm 
chemicals  They  had  only  breathed  in  the 
polluted  air  or  the  poison  had  touched  their 
skin.  At  first,  they  felt  sick  and  had  some 
dlairhea:  then  they  began  to  feel  it  hard  to 
breathe  and  they  had  low  blood  pressure: 
some  serious  cases  had  trouble  with  their 
optic  narves  and  went  blind.  Pregnant  wom- 
en gave  birth  to  still-born  or  premature  chil- 
dren Most  of  the  affected  cattle  died  from 
seriDus  diarrhea,  and  river  fish  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  belly  up.  soon  after  the 
chemicals  were  spread." 

No  .\merlcan  reporter  or  witness  has  told 
of  slniila.-  consequences  from  an  anticrop 
attack.'  but  an  American  attached  to  the 
United  States  Operations  Mission  (usom) 
agricultural  team  in  the  Blen  Hoa  area  Just 
northeast  of  Saigon  issued  a  bitter  private 
report  to  his  superiors  in  April.  1965.  noting 
that: 

"I  have  repeatedly  complained  of  the  reck- 
less use  of  defoliants  in  the  Blen  Hoa  area. 
Last  season  drift  over  considerable  areas  of  • 
water  spinach  caused  misshapen  unmarket- 
able stems.  These  stems  were  fed  to  pigs  and 
several  pigs  were  reported  to  have  died  .  ,  , 
otjjer  pl.ints  were  damaged.  The  peasants  re- 
port it  is  aSecting  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren in  Blen  Hoa  the  military  is  engen- 
dering needless  bitterness  among  the  peas- 
ants and  the  government  further  loses  the 
good  will  and  support  they  rather  desperately 
need.  It  seems  to  me  this  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  military 
liaison  otScer.  .  .  ." 
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'  Reuters  reported  from  Saigon  early  In 
1937.  however,  that  "Chemical  sprays  have 
played  havoc  with  bird  life,  destroying  vege- 
tation and  the  Insects  on  which  birds  feed. 
Monkey  and  deer  have  also  been  affected.  ' 
No  American  news  agency  has  said  as  much. 
The  military  seems  to  have  developed  an  ex- 
cellent gambit  to  combat  such  stories:  both 
the  Christian  Science  monitor  and  Flying 
magazine  have  filed  approving  dispatches  on 
the  defoliation  program  telling  how,  at  one 
point,  an  officer  being  Interviewed  suddenly 
reached  out  and  dabbed  some  of  the  chem- 
ical on  his  tongue.  The  officer's  point  seems 
to  be  that  the  chemicals  are  not  harmful 
to  human  Ufa. 


His  complaints  prompted  USOM  officials 
from  Saigon  and  military  advisers  to  inspect 
the  Blen  Hoa  area.  The  visitors  were  opti- 
mistic In  their  May  4  report  to  Saigon,  and 
their  chief  tended  to  downplay  the  report 
of  heavy  damage: 

"The  agricultural  agents  said  that  500 
complaints  or  requests  for  damages  had  been 
filed  with  hamlet  chiefs  for  transmission  to 
the  province  chief  ...  I  suspect  this  number 
is  an  inaccurate  exaggeration  and  that  of 
those  claims  actually  submitted  many  were 
for  damages  not  associated  with  detpliants." 

The  inspection  team  recommended  that 
the  farmers  be  educated  "to  enable  them  to 
identify  damage  due  to  defoliants  and  avoid 
confusing  it  with  other  troubles."  The  report 
concluded : 

"If  a  continued  coordinated  effort  is  made 
by  all  parties  it  should  be  possible  to  assess 
the  damage  and  settle  the  few  legitimate 
claims  in  a  fair  manner.  Thus  there  should 
be  no  grounds  for  a  hostile  reaction  of  the 
farmers  toward  the  government," 

The  Saigon  official  also  had  a  suggestion 
for  the  area  around  III  Corps  Headquarters 
in  Blen  Hoa,  which  had  been  heavily  sprayed 
to  prevent  ambushes — with  a  considerable 
loss  of  trees  and  banana  crops,  "Since  I  as- 
sume that  the  area  should  remain  clear  for 
an  Indefinite  period,  the  use  of  chemicals  for 
soil  application  only  may  be  worth  consider- 
ing," his  report  said,  "These  would  have  a 
more  lasting  effect  and  drift  should  not  be  a 
problem  if  hand  sprayers  are  used,"  Soil 
sterilization  has  not  been  an  announced  part 
of  the  US  defoliation  program.' 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  de- 
foliation missions  are  scheduled  through 
what  one  called  "a  ticklish  diplomatic  busi- 
ness," Nominations  of  potential  targets  are 
made  by  either  US  or  South  Vietnamese 
Army  commanders  who  then  check  with  the 
province  chief.  The  recommendation  then 
goes  to  the  Vietnamese  Army's  Headquarters 
in  Saigon  and,  if  approved,  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Section  of  US  Headquarters.  From 
there.  It  must  go  to  the  US  Embassy  for 
final  approval  by  the  Amba.ssador.  The  setup 
is  apparently  only  pro  forma.  Former  offi- 
cials have  admitted  that  the  system  was 
quickly  corrupted  by  both  the  Americans 
and  the  Vietnamese. 

In  September.  1966.  The  New  York  Times 
quoted  some  "American  officials"  as  conced- 
ing that  "occasionally  some  spray  may  drift 
from  a  target  area,  causing  damage  to  rice 
crops  or  rubber  trees.  When  claims  are  made, 
prompt  action  is  taken  to  pay  damages.  .  .  . 
The  current  price  for  a  mature  rubber  tree 
Is  $87"  Other  available  usom  field  reports, 
this  time  from  the  fertile  Can  Tho  area  of 
the  Mekong  Delta,  indicate  that  accidental 
spraying  occurs  more  than  occasionally.  One 
report  noted  that  on  December  13,  1965,  three 
aircraft  flew  over  Thol  An  Dong  village  in 
nearby  Phong  Phu  district  "spraying  defoli- 
ant extensively.  As  a  result,  maturing  water- 
melons, rice,  vegetables  ana  fruits  .  .  .  were 
all  damaged,  thus  Inflicting  serious  losses  to 
the  farmers  .  .  .  Thol  An  Dong  village  of 
Phong  Phu  district  is  located  In  a  rather 


'  Still,  sterilization  plays  a  big  role  In  US 
planning.  The  antl-lnfiltratlon  barrier  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  announced 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1967  calls  for  the  use  of  soil  killers. 
"The  soil  poisoners  are  required,"  the  As- 
sociated Press  explained  the  next  day.  "be- 
cause military  commanders  have  found  that 
thrlvli.g  vegetation  starts  growing  back  al- 
most as  quickly  as  bulldozers  clear  a  strip" 
in  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  Some  soil  killers, 
such  as  sodium  arsenate,  can  leave  the 
ground  arid  for  up  to  ten  years.  When  the 
American  scientists  presented  their  anti- 
CBW  petition  to  the  White  House  early  in 
1967,  the  Pentagon  said  there  were  no  plans 
to  use  soil  sterilants. 


secure  area  but.  according  to  the  leaflet  as 
dropped  by  the  Government  authority  24 
hours  before  spraying  this  village  was  un- 
believably categorized  as  an  area  supplying 
food  to  the  Viet  Cong,  thus  shaking  the  faith 
of  the  rural  people  in  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Government." 

Two  similar  "accidental"  sprayings  of  other 
hamlets  were  cited. 

A  neld  report  dated  January.  1966,  also 
noted  that  crop  damage  due  to  the  spraying 
ranged  from  40  to  100  percent,  "rendering 
the  farmers  unable  to  harvest  their  crops  for 
profitable  marketing  during  the  lunar  New 
■year  season  as  otherwise  expected.  .  .  The 
total  area  devastated  by  defoliation  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  much  wider  than  those  villages 
as  mentioned,  as  the  assumption  Is  that  quite 
a  few  farmers  have  not  filed  complaints  with 
the  local  Government  offices." 

The  field  reports  noted  caustically  that 
farmers  were  not  getting  their  money  because 
the  reimbursements  Involved  a  seven-step 
process  simply  to  get  the  damages  certified 
by  the  Central  Government  and  approved  for 
local  action  by  the  province  chiefs.  The  proc- 
e.ss  broke  down  even  further  there,  the  report 
said,  because  many  of  the  unscrupulous 
province  chiefs  were  pocketing  the  damage 
pavments. 

When  a  Yale  "University  biologist  protested 
to  President  Johnson  in  September.  1966, 
about  possible  injury  to  civilians  resulting 
from  the  attacks  with  anticrop  chemicals,  he 
received  a  reply  from  Dixon  Donnelly.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs, 
assuring  him  that  "civilians  or  noncombat- 
ants  ATe  warned  of  such  artlon  in  advance 
They  are  asked  to  leave  the  area  and  ^re 
provided  food  and  good  treatment  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  their  resettlement 
.area." 

The  government's  request  to  the  peasants 
cnnie.'i  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  that  are 
rained  down  on  the  target  area  from  air- 
planes. One  such  pamphlet  reads  as  follows: 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  adopted  the  use  of  defoliants  which 
will  ruin  your  rice  crop  and  other  crop  plants 
in  the  field.  This  has  been  necessary  as  your 
rice  fields  are  located  in  ureas  supplying 
food  to  the  Viet  Cong.  However,  you  should 
not  be  disappoanted  as  the  Government  will 
compensate  for  all  the  damage  done  to  your 
rice  crop.  Meanwhile  the  Government  will  at 
all  times  help  evacuate  you  to  other  places 
with  food,  lodging  and  clothing  provided 
until  the  next  harvesting  season,  if  you  so 
desire" 

In  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  sort  of 
warfare  in  the  June  29.  1966.  issue  of  Chris- 
tian Century  two  Harvard  physicians.  Dr. 
Jean  Maver.  Professor  of  Nutrition,  and  Dr. 
Victor  W.  Sldel.  noted  that  the  stated  aim 
of  the  U.S.  program  is  to  starve  the  Viet 
Cong  by  destroying  its  food  rations: 
/  In  essence,  this  aim  is  similar  to  that  of 
every  food  blockade  (such  as  the  one  im- 
posed against  the  Central  Powers  in  World 
War  I).  As  a  nutritionist  who  has  seen 
famines  on  three  continents,  one  of  them 
Asia,  and  as  a  physician  with  a  basic  Interest 
in  preventive  medicine,  we  can  say  flatly 
that  there  has  never  been  a  famine  or  a 
food  shortage — whatever  might  have  been  its 
cause — which  has  not  first  and  overwhelm- 
ingly affected  the  small  children. 

The  process,  the  authors  said,  begins  with 
the  death  from  starvation  of  small  children 
first,  then  older  children,  and  then  the  elder- 
ly .'Adolescents  are  likely  to  survive  and  adult 
men  are  far  less  affected.  Thus  the  bands  of 
armed  men  who  make  up  the  Viet  Cong  are 
not  likely  to  stane:  being  unhampered  by 
family  ties  with  people  in  the  communities 
where  they  ro\e,  they  feel  entirely  Justified 
in  seizing  any  available  food  in  order  to  have 
the  strength  to  continue  to  fight."  The  point 
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is  'not  that  Innocent  bystanders  will  be 
hurt  by  such  measures  but  that  only  in- 
nocent bystanders  will  be  hurt," 

The  use  of  chemicals  In  unprecedented 
dosage  also  threatens  the  natural  balance 
of  the  land  Itself,  with  devastating  long- 
range  results.  Many  scientists  have  argued 
that  the  defoliants  and  herbicides,  besides 
causing  immediate  harm  \/b  the  people  and 
property  In  the  sprayed  area,  will  trigger 
changes  In  ecology  that  may  permanently  re- 
duce once-fertile  crop  fields  to  dust  bowls. 
The  Pentagon,  in  an  effort  to  counter  this 
kind  of  criticism,  released  in  February,  1968. 
a  369-page  Advanced  Research  Projects  .Agen- 
cy (ARPA)  report  entitled  "Assessment  of 
Ecological  Effects  of  Extensive  or  Repeated 
Use  of  Herbicides  "  The  report,  prepared  by 
the  Midwest  Research  Institute  of  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  optimistically  concluded  that 
there  was  no  clear  evidence  that  the 
chemical  anticrop  program  would  cause 
permanent  damage  to  treated  areas  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  report  also  concluded  that  the 
possibility  of  lethal  toxicity  to  humans  or 
animals  by  use  of  the  herbicides  "is  highly 
unlikely  and  should  not  be  a  matter  of  deep 
concern,"  Similarly,  the  assessment  said  It 
"is  Impossible"  to  draw  any  conclusions 
about  the  effect  of  the  chemicals  on  wa- 
ter quality  in  South  Vietnam.* 

The  four-and-one-half-moiith  .study  had 
some  glaring  loopholes.  For  one  thing,  critics 
noted,  the  report  had  been  prepared  solely 
on  the  basis  of  interviews  and  the  research- 
ing of  scientific  '.Iterature,  No  on-the-spot 
investigations  or  field  trips  were  made  by 
personnel  from  the  Kansas  City  research 
firm.  Tlie  firm's  final  report  noted  early  In 
the  text  that  "the  long-term  ecological  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  herbicides  are  difficult  to 
predict.  "  At  a  later  point,  the  study  said 
that  'The  use  of  herbicides  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  theatre  represeiits  the  most  widespread 
application  of  herbicides  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken  in  a  brief  time  interval."  The 
report  also  noted  a  lack  of  information  con- 
cerning cacodylic  acid,  and  suggested  further 
investigation  into  its  effect  "would  be  advis- 
able .  .  .  before  |lts|  use  in  a  single  area 
is  continued  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time." 
Tlie  net  result  of  the  Pentagon  report  was. 
as  one  science  writer  said,  "to  leave  up  In 
the  air  the  seriousness  of  effects  from  U.S. 
defoliation  activities."  There  was  nothing  in 
the  Pentagon  study  to  seriously  challenge 
Arthur  W.  Galston's  conclusion  in  Science 
and  CitB.en  that — 

"We  are  ignorant  of  the  interplay  of  forces 
in  ecological  problems  to  know  how  far- 
reaching  and  how  lasting  wlU  be  the  changes 

"  The  study  did  caution,  however,  that  the 
use  of  chemical  anticrop  agents  may  result 
m  the  conversion  of  the  rich  Jungle  soil  in 
South  Vietnam  into  rocky  laterite.  which  is 
useless  for  agriculture.  The  process  of  con- 
version, known  as  laterizatlon,  occurs  In 
tropical  regions  when  the  organic  material 
and  chemicals  that  normally  enrich  the  soil 
are  washed  away  because  of  lack  of  protective 
gro-wth.  The  result  Is  a  reddish  soil  which 
bakes  to  a  brick-like  consistency  upon  ex- 
posure to  sunlight.  The  process  has  begun  In 
some  areas  of  Vietnam  where  villages  once 
existed,  the  study  noted.  The  villagers  cleared 
the  Jungle,  cultivated  the  land,  and  ex- 
hausted its  fertile  soil  before  moving  on. 
The  Kansas  City  study  stated:  "We  are  not 
aware  of  any  Instance  where  this  final  and 
Irreversible  stage  of  the  laterizatlon  process 
has  occurred  because  of  its  acceleration  by 
herblcidal  destruction  of  vegetation."  It 
warned,  however,  that  "Although  no  related 
evidence  for  Irreversible  changes  ,  ,  exists, 
it  Is  a  point  that  deserves  further  considera- 
tion." 
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in  ecology  brought  about  by  the  wide-spread 
spraying  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam.  These 
chaiiges  may  include  immediate  harm  to 
people  In  the  sprayed  areas  and  may  extend 
to  serious  and  lasting  damage  to  soil  and 
agriculture,  rendering  more  difficult  South 
Vietnam's  recovery  from  war.  regardless  of 
who  is  the  victor.'  " 

Along  with  the  chemical  anticrop  program, 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  have  made  It  a  deliberate  policy  to 
mutilate  arable  land  suspected  of  being 
under  Viet  Cong  control.  Often  Vietn  imese 
farm  laborers  are  taken  from  the  fields  and 
placed  In  refugee  camps,  leaving  harvests 
to  rot.  Tliousands  of  tons  of  harvested  rlc? 
found  in  Viet  Cong-dominated  ureas  have 
been  dumped  Into  rivers,  burned,  scattered, 
smeared  with  repellent,  etc  The  milltiiry 
also  has  put  Into  use  a  device  knnwi;  ;is  the 
Rome  plow,  a  sharpened  2.500-poinirl  bull- 
dozer blade  that  has  been  commerciallv  used 
In  the  United  States  for  ground-c:e  .ring 
operations.  Army  engineers  have  'stripped 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Jungle 
and  brush  in  an  attempt  to  locate  Viet  Cong 
food  storage  areas  and  prevent  ambushes. 
In  some  eases,  herbicides  are  applied  in 
cleared  areas  to  prevent  Uiture  growfii  Be- 
tween July  1  and  December  3.  1967,  according 
to  Tl^e  Neu-  York  Times.  Army  crews  in  the 
III  Corps  (north-central)  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam cleared  102.000  acres  of  all  plant  life. 
One  plow  Is  capable  of  clearing  about  2.700 
yards  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  per  hour  As  a 
consequence  of  this  and  similar  oppr:itlons. 
South  Vietnam,  which  exported  fort. -nine 
million  metric  tons  of  rice  in  1964,  iii.iv  iiave 
to  receive  as  much  as  800,000  metric  teas  of 
US-supplied  rice  in  1968,  according  'o  ^ 
Department    of   Agriculture   estlmaH' 

A  report  on  medical  problems  m  .South 
Vietnam,  in  January.  1967.  by  the  Button- 
based  Physicians  for  Social  Responsi'jllity. 
noted  that  malnutrition,  even  before  the  use 
of  anticrop  chemicals,  was  a  seriou,^  prob- 
lem in  the  nation,  with  the  average  Viet- 
namese consuming  about  20  percent  of  the 
food  eaten  daily  by  a  North  American  Beri- 
beri and  night  blindness  are  leading  lutri- 
tional  diseases  among  patients  in  manv  hos- 
pitals. "  the  report  said,  "Anemia  is  wide- 
spread and  there  is  a  high  incidence  of  in- 
fectious and  infiammatory  diseases  of  the 
mouth  .  .  one  American  physician  observed 
that  teeth  are  poor  in  all  age  group.?  and 
both  baby  and  permanent  teeth  rot  quickly. 
Endemic  goiter  is  found  in  many  -mi's  of 
the  covmtry." 

Military  men  maintain  that  the  u.se  of 
defoliants  serves  two  functions:  taking  the 
enemy's  food  and  conserving  manpower 
"What's  the  difference  between  denying  the 
Viet  Cong  rice  by  destroying  it  from  t'..e  air 
or  by  sending  in  large  numbers  of  ground 
forces  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  it?" 
The  New  York  Times  quotes  one  officer  as 
asking  in  1966.  '"The  end  result's  the  same; 
only  the  first  method  takes  far  less  men." 
But  by  early  1967  Presidential  advisers  had 
a  different  reason  for  using  herbicides,  one 
that  wasn't  directly  linked  to  cutting  off  Viet 
Cong  food  supplies.  The  rationale  wns  pre- 
sented to  a  group  of  scientists  who  met  in 
February  with  Donald  Homlg,  President 
Johnson's  chief  scientific  adviser,  to  protest 
the  use  of  anticrop  chemicals.  According  to 
one  scientist  who  attended  the  session. 
HonUg  explained  that  the  anticrop  program 
was  aimed  chiefly  at  moving  the  people.  The 
source  quoted  Homlg  as  explaining  that 
when  the  United  States  found  a  Viet  Cong- 
supporting  area,  it  was  faced  with  the  al- 
ternatives of  either  bombing,  bulldozing,  and 
attacking  It  or  dropping  leafiets  telling  the 
people  to  move  because  the  herbicides  were 
coining.  As  Hornig  expressed  it.  it's  all 
geared  to  moving  people." 
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(From  the  New  York  Review  of  Books.  May 
9.  19<581  / 

Poison   Gas   in    Vietnam 
( By  Seymour  M.  |lersh ) 

Sometime  early  In  1964  the  Pentagon 
asked  the  Stue  Department  to  Investigate 
and  prepare  a  memo  on  the  legality  of  the 
use  of  non-lethal  gases  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  Pentagon's  point  of  view  already  was 
known:  Army  Field  Manual  27-10.  Law  of 
Land  Warfare,  says  "the  United  States  Is  noc 
a  party  to  any  treaty  now  In  force,  that  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  the  use  In  warfare  of  toxic 
or  non-toxic  gases,  or  smoke  or  Incendiary 
materials,  or  of  bacteriological  warfare  " 

The  State  Department  has  traditionally 
been  skeptical  about  the  use  of  CBW  agents: 
the  United  States  had  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pals of  the  1925  Geneva  Conference  which 
outlawed  the  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous, 
or  other  gases  '  Nevertheless,  the  State  De- 
partment eventually  sent  the  Defense  De- 
partment a  memo  agreeing  that  the  non- 
lethal  agents  were  legal.  The  State  Depart- 
ment memo,  however,  contained  a  long  list 
of  stringent  limitations  on  such  use. 

"State  made  a  mistake."  an  official  familiar 
with  the  situation  told  me  three  years  later, 
"by  saying  it  was  ok.ay — with  limitations  " 
So  far  as  the  men  in  the  Pentagon  were  con- 
cerned. "It  was  either  yes  or  no:  they  [the 
State  Department)  were  just  kidding  them- 
selves with  the  restrictions."  The  lesson  of 
all  this,  the  ofnclal  said,  "is  that  when  the 
crunch  comes,  the  Pentagon  sets  the  require- 
ments and  State  finds  the  reasons  why  it's 
legal." 

The  United  States  apparently  began  equip- 
ping the  South  Vietnamese  Army  with  two 
of  its  three  standard  riot  control,  or  non- 
lethal  gases  in  1962  under  the  existing  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  (M.APi.  The  agents 
were  CN,  the  standard  tear  gas  used  to  quell 
civil  disorders,  and  CS.  the  newly  developed 
super  tear  gas.  The  third  riot  control  agent. 
DM  (adamsltei.  a  nausea- producing  gas.  -ip- 
parently  did  not  reach  Vietnam  until  1964. 

The  military's  riot  control  gases  are  de-' ' 
scribed  by  .\rmy  field  manuals  as  agents  that 
"produce  temporary  irritating  or  disabling 
physiological  effects  when  in -contact  with 
the  eyes  or  when  inhaled.  Riot  control  agents 
used  In  field  concentration  do  not  perm^ 
nently  Injure  personnel"  The  gases  are  actiP 
ally  solids  that  are  disseminated  ^la  aerosols 
via  grenades.  Modern  military  chemical  re- 
search has  made  little  contribution  to  this 
aspect  of  the  war  arsenal:  both  CN  and  DM 
were  invented  In  the  latter  days  of  World 
War  I,  and  CS  was  reportedly  developed  by 
the  British  in  the  1930s  and  adapted  for 
United  States  use. 

CN's  chemical  name  is  chloroacetrophe- 
none  and  Its  formula  usually  Is  given  as 
C,H,COCCH,Cl.  It  has  a  deceptive,  fragrant 
odor  similar  to  that  of  apple  blossoms  The 
gas  is  a  fast -acting  tear  agent  that  is  also  an 


•The  US  delegation  signed  the  treaty  but 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
fused to  ratify  it  In  1926  after  a  rare  closed- 
door  debate.  Thirty-two  nations  eventually 
adhered  to  the  Protocol  which  was  violated 
only  once  before  1964.  when  Italy  us>ed  mus- 
tard gas  against  Ethiopia  In  the  Abyssinian 
Campaign  of  1936.  The  United  States  hAS 
consistently  expressed  its  support  of  the  1925 
agreement,  and  his  publicly  acknowledged  it 
considers  Itself  bound  In  full  by  It  More- 
over, the  US  and  ninety-five  other  nations 
voted  during  a  little-noticed  UN  General 
Assembly  meeting  In  December.  1966,  to  re- 
affirm the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 
Most  International  lawyers  argue  that  the 
United  States,  whether  it  agreed  or  not  Is 
bound  by  the  Protocol  simply  because  It  has 
acted  as  if  it  had  signed  the  agreement:  'uhis 
opinion  Is  held  by  many  In  the  State  De- 
partment. ' 
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irritant  to  the  upper  respiratory  passages.  An 
Army  manual.  Military  Chemistry  and  Chem- 
ical Agents  (TM  3-215),  makes  these  further 
points: 

"In  higher  concentrations  it  is  Irritating 
to  the  skin  and  causes  a  burning  and  Itching 
sensation,  especially  on  moist  parts  of  the 
body.  High  concentrations  can  cause  blisters. 
The  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  sunburn, 
are  entirely  harmless  and  disappear  In  a  few 
hours.  Certain  Individual's  experience  nausea 
following  exiK>sure  to  CN." 

CS  ( the  s  stands  for  super)  is  chemically 
known  as  o-chlorobenzalmalononltrile.  Its 
formula  is  C1C„H.CHC(CN,)  TM  3-215  lists 
the  following  physiological  ^ffects: 

■'CS  pniduces  Immediate  'effects  even  in 
low  concentrations.  .  .  .  The  onset  for  In- 
capacit-ttion  is  20  to  60  seconds  and  the 
duration  of  effects  Is  5  to  10  minutes  after 
the  affected  Individual  is  removed  to  fresh 
air.  During  this  time  the  affected  individuals 
are  incapable  of  effective  concerted  action. 
The  physiological  effects  Include  extreme 
burning  of  the  eyes  accompanied  by  copious 
flow  of  tears,  coughing,  difficulty  In  breath- 
ing, and  chest  tightness.  Involuntary  closing 
of  the  eyes,  stinging  sensations  of  moist  skin, 
running  nose,  and  dizziness  or  swimming  of 
the  head.  Heavy  concentrations  will  cause 
nausea  and  vomiting  in  addition  to  the 
above  effects." 

DM.  or  .idamslte.  initially  developed  by 
the  Germans  in  World  War  I,  is  the  most 
'.oxlc  of  the  riot  control  agents.  Its  chemical 
name  is  diphenylaminochloroarslne  and  its 
formula  is  NH(C,^,»,  ASCI.  The  AS  in  the 
formula  is  arsenic.  The  pepper-like  gas 
causes  these  symptoms  in  progressive  order, 
according  to  TM  3-215:  "Irritation  of  the 
eyes  and  mucous  membranes,  viscous  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  similar  to  that  caused 
by  a  cold,  sneezing  and  coughing,  severe 
headache,  acute  pain  and  tightness  In  the 
chest  and  nausea  and  vomiting.  ...  At 
higher  concentrations,  the  effects  may  last 
up  to  three  hours." 

Arniv  Field  Manual  3-10.  Employment  of 
Ciwm-.rat  and  Biolot/irat  Agents,  lists  dm,  cs 
and  CN  together  .is  riot  control  agents,  a 
somewhat  misleading  category.  In  Chemicals 
n  War  a  lilstory  of  gas  warfare  written  in 
;'J37  by  Brigadier  General  Augustln  M.  Pren- 
tiss of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  cn  Is 
;:sted  .IS  a  .simple  tear  gns  agent  and  dm  Is 
listed  separ:iteiy  as  a  respiratorv  irritant. 
Prentiss  had  this  to  .say  about  dm's  toxicity: 

■One  IS  not  aware  of  breathing  this  gas 
until  sufficient  has  been  absorbed  to  produce 
Ts  typical  physiological  effects.  It  irritates 
the  nvxe  .md  throat  in  concentrations  as  low 
is  0(K);i8  milligrams  per  liter  and  causes  Ir- 
ritation ji  the  lower  respiratory  tract  at  a 
concentration  of  0005  mg.  per  liter.  .\  con- 
centration of  .65  mg.  per  liter  Is  lethal  at  30 
minutes'  exposure  while  the  lethal  concen- 
tration !or  10  minutes  Is  3  mg.  per  liter." 

Put  another  way.  Prentiss's  statistics  mean 
that  DM  Is  lethal  upon  10  minutes'  exposure 
to  the  fjas  -n  concentrations  of  1/10,000  of  an 
ounce  per  quart  of  air. 

The  Army  has  been  combining  dm  and  cn 
:n  »  grenade'  for  use  in  Vietnam.  "Since  dm 
requires  several  minutes  to  produce  maxi- 
mum effects,  it  mi'.y  he  combined  with  cn  to 
produce  effects  more  rapidly,"  explains  FM 
3-10.  The  manual  adds  this  word  of  caution: 

■'n.M  alone  is  not  approved  for  use  In  riot 
control  dispersers  In  any  operations  where 
deaths  .-^re  not  acceptable.  Excessive,  and  pos- 
-Hibly  lethal,  or  completely  Incapacitating 
dosages  can  he  devploped  from  its  use.  How- 
ever. It  mav  be  used  In  military  or  paramlli- 
t'lry  uperatlons.  on  countertnsurgency  opera- 
tions, or  in  limited  or  general  war  where 
fontro!  of  target  personnel  by  the  incapac- 
itating effects  is  desired  and  where  possible 
denths  are  acceptable  " 

The  South  Vletmmese.  acting  on  their  own 
in'tlatlve.  'ised  c«  -nd  cn  to  hreak  up  a  Bud- 
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dhlst  riot  in  Saigon  on  November  2.  1964  By 
the  next  month  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
guided  by  US  advisers.  initiat?d  the  use  of 
DM,  CS.  and  cn  in  military  operations  against 
the  Viet  Cong.  In  missions  carried  out  In 
strictest  secrecy,  the  munitions  were  used  on 
December  23  in  Xuyen  province,  on  December 
25  in  Tay  Nlnh  province  nenr  Saigon.  ..nd  on 
Januarj"  28.  1966.  In  Phu  Yen  province. 

On  March  22,  1965,  Horst  Faas.  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  reporter  tagging  along  on  a  com- 
bat mission  neir  Saigon,  learned  that  the 
operation  plans  called  for  the  use  of  dm  If 
the  government  forces  were  pinned  down  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  He  wcs  told  that  the  agent 
caused  vomiting  and  diarrhea  No  enemy  con- 
tact was  made  during  the  mission  and  Faas 
returned  to  S.aigon  to  report  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen.  The  news  service  carried  on 
Its  teletypes  the  next  d.'^y  a  story  revealing 
that  the  United  States  was  "experimenting" 
with  gas  warfare.  This  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed in  Washington  and  Saigon. 

What  Faas  saw  set  off  a  worldwide  protest 
that  apparently  caught  US  policymakers  by 
surprise.  The  White  House.  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Pentagon  each  responded  to  the 
controversy  by  arguing.  In  effect,  that  there 
w.-is  nothing  unu.'^ual  in  the  ii>(;  ol  riot  con- 
trol gases  But  US  officials  took  unusually 
elaborate  steps  th.^t  March  23  to  get  their 
point  across  the  press  and  public.  McNamara 
quickly  summoned  Pentagon  newsmen  to  his 
office,  described  the  three  gases  In  detail,  and 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  had  no 
intention  of  stopping  their  use  against  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas.  He  emphasized  that  the  gases 
were  similar  to  those  u.ied  by  police  forces 
around  the  world  to  curb  civil  disturbances, 
and  listed  a  number  of  fuch  uses.  McNamara 
did  not  mention  that  adamslte  Is  rarely  used 
by  police  anywhere 

Secretary  of  State  De.in  Rusk  made  an  un- 
usual appearance  at  the  regular  daily  noon 
briefing  at  the  State  Department  to  deny  that 
the  United  States  was  embarking  on  tJie'use 
of  gas  warfare  in  Vietnam.  "We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  agents  or  weapons  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  pas  warfare,  the  military  arsenals 
of  many  countries  |sicl."  he  told  the  rcpor'- 
ers.  "We  are  not  talking  about  gas  that  is 
prohibited  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1925, 
or  any  other  understanding  about  the  use  vt 
gas." 

Rusk,  too,  emphasized  that  the  agents  used 
were  gases  available  commercially,  and  said 
it  was  anticipated  that  "these  weapons  be 
used  only  In  those  situations  involving  riot 
control  or  situations  analogous  to  riot  con- 
trol." He  admitted  that  the  United  States 
may  have  committed  a  major  propasand.a 
blooper,  not  by  using  the  gases,  bf.t  by  at- 
tempting :o  hold  back  public  knowledge  of 
the  new  step.  "It  may  be  that  there  was  a 
failure  In  full  explanation,  in  briefing  or  re- 
porting from  Saigon  on  this  matter,"  Ru?k 
allowed,  adding  that  the  Initial  ap  story 
tended  to  stimulate  problem.s  "which  were 
not  present — for  example  the  i:se  of  the  word 
'experimentation'  suegested  that  something 
new  and  weird  might  be  involved  here.  That 
is  not  the  case" 

At  the  White  House,  Press  Secretary  George 
Reedy  went  to  elaborate  steps  to  disassociate 
President  Johnson  from  the  use  of  nausea 
gas.  He  said  the  President  had  not  been  con- 
sulted about  Its  use  and  described  adamslte 
.IS  a  "rather  standard-type  riot-contrcl 
agent."  Reedy  said  full  responsibility  for  Its 
use  depended  on  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland, commander  of  the  US  forces  In 
Saigon. 

The  American  use  of  gas  was  condemned 
throughout  the  world:  a  Frankfurt  news- 
paper published  a  cartoon  showing  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  wearing  a  gas  mask;  Mainichi 
Shimbun,  one  of  Japan's  largest  newspapers, 
carried  a  cartoon  of  Adolf  Hitler's  ghost  hov- 
ering over  Vietnam  with  a  bag  labeled  "Viet- 
nam" m  his  right  hand.  In  New  York,  the 
Times,  In  a  sharply  critical  editorial,  pointed 
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out  that  "in  Vietnam,  gas  was  supplied  and 
sanctioned  by  white  men  against  Asians. 
This  is  something  that  no  Asian,  Communist 
or  not,  win  lorget.  No  other  country  has  em- 
ployed such  a  weapon  in  recent  warfare." 

The  Soviet  Union  took  the  Issue  to  the 
United  Nations,  where  it  accused  the  United 
States  of  grossly  violating  "the  accepted  rules 
of  International  law  and  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  morality  and  humanity.  The  US 
Government  Is,  of  course,  aware  that  the  use 
of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases  has 
long  since  been  prohibited  and  vigorously 
condemned  by  the  peoples  of  the  world." 
Similar  Soviet  charges  were  made  in  a  note 
delivered  to  the  US  Embassy  in  Moscow.  The 
United  States  replied,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  UN  Security  Council,  that  the  So- 
viet note  had  been  rejected  because  it  "was 
based  on  the  completely  false  allegation  that 
poisonous  gases  are  being  used  in  South  Viet- 
nam. .  ,  ."  The  US  note  went  on  to  describe 
the  chemicals  used  In  Vietnam  as  non-toxic 
and  not  prohibited  by  the  1925  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol as  interpreted  by  the  United  States. 

By  this  time,  even  ilie  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  had  protested  to  the  White 
House  that  the  u.se  of  gas  in  Vietnam  was 
resulting  In  a  fcub.stantlal  loss  of  interna- 
tional prestige.  But  the  Johnson  Admlnis- 
■  tratlon  was  deOermined  not  to  back  do'wn. 
Asked  about  the  i.ssu<?  at  a  press  conference 
on  April  2,  the  President  criticized  the  ini- 
tial AP  dispatch  which  he  said  implied  that 
"we  were  using  poisonous  gas — mustard  gas 
or  a  war  gas — to  kill  people.  .\nd  it  took  the 
government  two  weeks  to  catch  up  with  that 
story.  .  .  ."  The  President  then  described 
the  gases  as  products  that  could  be  pur- 
chased "by  any  individual  from  open  stocks 
in  this  country  |ust  like  you  order  something 
out  of  a  .Sears  and  Roebuck  catalogue.''  He 
added  that  he  had  k.iown  nothing  about  the 
gas.  "No  one  told  me  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  Were  going  to  use  any  tear 
gas  any  more  tJian  they  told  me  they  were 
going  to  shoot  that  fellow  that  dropped  the 
bomb,  left  the  bomb  in  his  car  in  front  of 
our  Embassy,  but  there's  no  reason  why  they 
should."  (He  was  referring  to  a  recent  terror- 
ist bombing  of  the  US  Embassy  in  Saigon.) 
'I  Just  wish,"  the  President  concluded,  "there 
was  concern  with  our  soldiers  who  are  dying 
as  they  are  \sic]  with  somebody's  eyes  who 
watered  a  little  bit. . . ." 

Thus,  wlthla  two  weeks  of  the  Initial 
press  reports,  all  top-ranking  US  officials 
had  faced  press  conferences  at  which  they 
appeared  surprised  and  almost  baffled  by  the 
heated  protests  over  the  use  of  riot  control 
agents.  The  .substance  of  the  official  state- 
ments was  that  the  United  States  did  not 
accept  any  distinctions  between  tear  gas 
and  nausea  gas,  and  that  this  country  was 
not  violating  the  Geneva  Convention,  a  treaty 
It  had  not  signed,  by  tislng  such  gases. 

In  fact,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
American  officials  were  well  aware  of  the 
perils  of  the  Use  of  tear  and  other  erases — 
from  the  White  House  down  through  other 
executive  offices.  T\\e  decision  to  approve 
the  use  of  pas  was  apparently  made  on  the 
highest  levels  oif  the  Administration.  A  White 
Hou.se  adviser  toldnie  in  August,  1967.  that 
the  decision  taken  in  1964  had  been  a  dlf- 
Ticul'.  one.  '"nils  was  a  problem,"  he  ac- 
knowledged. "We're  not  overjoyed  with  the 
use  of  tear  gas,  but  people  have  decided 
It  rrprercnted  t  humane  decision."  He  added: 
"When  all  of  the  factors  were  weighed,  we 
decided  to  use  It." 

During  a  State  Department  brleflnB;  March 
23.  1965,  press  officer  Robert  McCloskey  was 
asked  If  State  had  given  its  approval  for  the 
tise  cf  gas  In  Vietnam.  "Oh,  I  think  I  said 
pretty  clearly,"  McCloskey  answered,  'that 
this  was  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  that  would  imply  concurrence  by  all 
agencies  and  departments  thereof."  He  added 
that  the  State  Department  had  been  speclfl- 
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cally  informed  that  the  gases  had  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Vietnamese  but  did  not  know 
whether  our  high  officials  had  been  warned 
before  the  gas  was  used. 

The  intense  secrecy  surrounding  the  in- 
itial u.se  of  tear  and  n.iusea  gases  in  Vietnam 
can  be  viewed,  therefore,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  many  meetings,  niemo.s.  and  discus- 
sions that  went  Into  the  initial  1964  decislt-n 
to  u?e  the  new  weapons.  Some  program  had 
apparently  been  prepared  to  advise  the 
American  public  gradually  of  the  new  ele- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war,  but  it  was  not 
used. 

The  result  of  the  March.  1965  controversy 
was  a  slowing  down  in  the  promulgation  of 
gas  warfare  In  South  Vietnam,  although  the 
Johnson  Administration  had  carefully  built 
a  rationale  for  such  u.se.  Gases  were  not  used 
during  the  next  six  months.  In  the  interim. 
Tlie  Neio  York'  Times  reported  that  Held 
commanders  in  Vietnam  had  been  ordered 
to  make  no  further  use  of  any  type  of  gas— 
the  story  was  attributed  to  "informed  sources 
In  Washington."  The  newspaper  later  quoted 
an  unnamed  American  official  as  saying,  ap- 
parently while  on  an  inspection  trip  to  Sai- 
gon, that  he  would  rather  ■lose  the  war"  than 
authorize  the  field  use  of  gas. 

Wlien  gas  warfare  was  again  used  in  Viet- 
nam, it  v;as  accompanied  by  a  careful  public 
relations  program.  On  September  7.  the  US 
military  command  in  Saigon  announced 
that  a  Marine  Battalion  Commander.  LlPU- 
tennnt  Colonel  L.  N.  Utter,  had  been  placed 
unner  investi-.<atlon  because  he  had  axithor- 
Ized  the  use  of  eighteen  canisters  of  tear  gas 
during  a  small  US  field  operation  aealnst  the 
Viet  Cong  the  week  before.  According  to  The 
Neic  York  Times  version  of  the  incident. 
■Colonel  Liter  was  reported  to  have  lelt  that 
tear  gas  was  the  most  humane  way  to  dis- 
lodge the  Viet  Cong  suspects,  who  were  usln'! 
the  women  and  children  as  a  shield."  The 
article  noted  that  Utter  "decided  against 
using  fragmentation  grenades,  flamethrow- 
ers or  automatic  weapons." 

U.S.  officials  told  reporters  that  the  colonel 
had  acknowledged  full  responsibility  for  the 
use  of  the  gas.  The  investigation  was  chiefly 
to  determine  whether  Utter  was  aware  of 
the  reported  .ban  on  the  use  of  gas:  at  the 
time,  only  General  William  C.  Westmoreland 
had  the  authority  to  order  the  use  of  gas. 
Saigon  officials  told  reporters  that  if  Utter 
had  asked  Westmoreland  for  permission,  "his 
request  would  have  been  denied."  When  a 
reporter  asked  why  the  Marines  were  still 
being  issued  tear  gas.  he  was  told  that  it  was 
part  of  the  "basic  equipment"  of  all  units 
and  was  needed  for  riot  control  and  self- 
protection. 

Utter's  use  of  tear  gas  brought  no  signif- 
icant public  outcry,  apparently  because  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  promised  Investiga- 
tion. Some  two  weeks  later,  on  September  22, 
Westmoreland  asked  the  Pentagon  for  per- 
mission to  use  tear  gas  in  cases  in  which,  he 
said.  Its  application  would  be  more  humane 
than  conventional  weapons.  A  front-page 
story  m  The  New  York  Times  noted  that 
Westmoreland  technically  has  such  author- 
ity. "However."  The  Times  added,  "it  is 
known  that  high  .'Vdmlnlstralion  cfflcials 
have  pledged  not  to  use  such  gases  again  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  ordinary  riot  situations." 

At  the  same  time,  both  United  Press  Inter- 
national and  .Associated  Press  sent  almost 
Identical  news  .•'torles  reporting  that  West- 
moreland had  asked  Washington  to  "lift." 
■relax."  '■•r  ■■re-examine"  the  ban.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  stories,  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  had  never 
foreclosed  its  right  to  use  non-lethal  gases. 
The  Pentagon  said: 

"As  previously  stated,  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  military  command  in  Viet- 
nam has  the  authority  to  use  tear  gas  tinder 
appropriate  circumstances.  The  use  of  riot 
control    agents    has    always    been    and    still 
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is  considered  to  be  left  to  the  commander, 
under  appropriate  circumstances." 

The  public  clearly  was  being  cautiously 
readied  for  more  frequent  use  of  non-lethal 
tear  gases.  None  of  the  September  statements 
mentioned  adamslte.  the  nausea  gas  that  had 
provoked  much  of  the  criticism  in  March. 
One  reporter  commented  later  on  the  Utter 
Incident  that  "officials  now.  as  opposed  to  last 
winter,  are  quite  willing  to  notice  a  distinc- 
tion between  tear  gas  and  vomiting  pas  and 
are  indicating  that  vomiting  gas  is  unlikely 
to  be  used  In  the  future  .  .  .  that  officials 
now  r.re  conceding  a  distinction  does  not  In- 
dicate they  have  Just  gotten  around  to  no- 
ticing it;  It  merely  means  they  now  find 
It  useful  to  publicly  notice  it." 

On  September  25.  Westmoreland  an- 
nounced that  no  disciplinary  action  would 
be  taken  against  Lieutenant  Colonel  Utter, 
and  refused  to  say  anything  more  about  the 
ca=e  US  spokesmen,  who  earlier  had  told 
reporters  that  the  investigation  would  iit- 
tempt  to  determine  whether  Utter  had  known 
of  the  tear  gas  ban,  also  refused  to  reveal 
the  results  of  the  investigation. 

The  Utter  case  was  apparently  a  sham,  a 
carefully  planned  trial  balloon  designed  to 
make  tear  gas  operational  <nce  again  in 
Vietnam  without  public  outcry.  In  October. 
1965.  researchers  for  Travelers  Researcii 
Center  in  Hartford.  Connecticut,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  insurance  company,  i  rimpletc-d  .i  pri- 
vate study  for  the  Pentagon  of  "US  Govern- 
mental Policies  on  Chemical  and  Biological 
Weapons  and  Warfare."  The  unclassified 
document,  known  as  "Project  Puis.=ance." 
quoted  one  source  as  saying  that  "neither 
the  Pentagon  nor  the  military  in  Saigon  ever, 
repeat,  ever  Issued  orders  that  tenr  sas  sliould 
not  be  used.  A  brisk  correspondence  between 
Marine  Corps  top  brass  and  General  West- 
moreland has  established  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that^tbere  was  no  such  order."  The 
study  also  said  that  General  Wallace  M 
Greene,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
confirmed  in  a  private  letter  that  "there 
never  has  been,  nor  is  there  now.  any  Inten- 
tion to  court  martial  or  take  any  other  disci- 
plinary action  ;. gainst  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Utter.  The  decisions  he  made  was  fully  Justi- 
fied." 

Tlie  Pentagon's  handling  of  the  tear  gas 
incident  won  praise  in  the  October  11.  1965. 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News.  'Xlttle 
If  any  public  protest  is  being  voiced  over  re- 
newed use  of  tear  gas  and  other  non-lethal 
gases  by  US  troops  in  Vietnam."  the  paper 
said  in  its  lead  edltori.-*!.  'There  is  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  contrast  between  this 
quiet  acceptance  and  the  loud  outcry  which 
arose  last  March  when  it  was  first  revealed 
the  gases  ■were  being  employed.  At  that  time, 
public  opinion  here  ;ind  nfiroad  was  totally 
unprepared."  "Public  opinion  Is  often  wrong. 
.  sometimes  foolishly  .=o."  the  editorial  con- 
cluded. "But  the  US  still  his  a  lot  to  learn 
about  what  It  is  and  how  to  make  it  work. 
for  us." 

The  Pentagon  remained  cautious.  A  month 
after  the  Utter  incident.  It  used  gas  In  a  Joint 
operation  with  Australian  troops  nenr  Salmon 
A  major  effort  was  made  to  soothe  public 
opinion.  A  full  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
battle,  officials  advised  a  number  of  corre- 
spondents that  gas  would  be  used  and  bound 
them  to  strlneent  secrecy.  According  to  a 
Washington  Post  dispatch  on  October  8. 
troops  of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  were 
rigidly  drilled  to  speak  of  "tear  gas"  and  not 
Just  "gas."  in  case  reporters  asked  them  ques- 
tions. 

.i^s  the  operstlon  was  getting  urder  way. 
Brigadier  General  Ellis  Williamson,  then 
Commander  of  the  173rd,  assembled  reporters 
and  read  out  this  portion  of  his  orders  for 
the  morning: 

"Tear  gas  may  be  used  on  this  operation  if 
the  local  unit  commander  feels  that  Its  em- 
plovment  will   assi.'^t  in   accomplishing  the 
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operation  requirement  with  fewer  caaualtles 
to  friend  and  foe.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
use  of  tear  gas  will  be  restricted  to  Email 
areas  where  the  enemy  is  holed  up  in  bunkers 
or  trenches." 

The  Chicago  Daily  Sews  described  the  op- 
eration as  a  test  of  a  new  "departure  in  US 
policy  In  the  laboratory  of  world  opinion. 
I  The  soldiers!  were  armed  with  tear  gas  and 
they  s(>eclflcally  were  authorized  to  use  It." 
The  reaction  to  the  dispatches  was  posi- 
tive, from  the  military  point  of  view.  Navy 
magazine  reprinted  an  editorial  in  Its  Octo- 
ber, 1965,  issue  whlclx  noted  that  "the  reac- 
tion in  the  US  press  this  time  has  been  heav- 
ily favorable,  indicating  that  there  is  now  a 
much  better  understanding,  at  least  among 
American  editors,  of  the  humaneness  cf  gas 
compared  to  the  deadly  effects  of  napalm, 
automatic  weapons  fire  and  flame  throwers." 
The  Times  reported  on  October  6  that 
Westmoreland  had  received  ofUcial  permis- 
sion to  use  tear  gas  in  military  operations 
when  it  would  save  lives:  "there  was  no 
official  confirmation  of  the  permission  from 
Washington  because  the  Adminutratlon  has 
taken  the  position  that  General  Westmore- 
land never  lost  his  authority  to  use  tear  gas." 
The  Times  report  added  that  technically  this 
was  true.  Dot  in  practice  Westmoreland  had 
been  told  not  to  use  his  authority  without 
permission  from  the  Administration.  If  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  other  ofBcials  had  been 
outflanked  by  Westmoreland  during  the  Ut- 
ter incident.  W;ishington  clearly  had  ap- 
proved the  well  co-ordinated  October  tear 
gas  attack  by  the  I73rd  Brigade 

Subsequently,  the  use  of  tear  gas  became 
more  common  in  South  Vietnam,  although 
the  gases  were  initially  confined  to  tunneU 
in  accordance  with  the  offlctal  decision  to 
permititheir  use  In  military  operations  only 
If  it  would  save  lives.  In  early  1966.  the 
Army  said  it  was  using  not  control  agents 
in  Vietnam  Jquite  routinely  and  with  great 
success  ■  Military  spokesmen  made  clear  that 
discretion  for  such  use  was  again  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  commanders  in  the 
field. 

On  February  21.  1966.  however,  the  Ad- 
ministration iiigmficantly  changed  the  role 
of  gases  in  Vietnam.  Helicopters  dropped 
hundreds  of  tear  gas  grenades  en  a  small 
patch  of  jungle  265  miles  northeast  oX  Saigon, 
which  was  believed  to  be  a  Viet  Cong  strong- 
hold. Shortly  thereafter,  huge  B-52  bombers 
^lled  over  the  Jungle  area  and  saturated 
about  85  percent  of  the  Jungle  patch  with 
bombs  According  to  official  estimates.  400 
guerrillas  were  trapped  in  the  tiny  area 
whose  wildest  point  was  only  about  400  yards. 
After  the  bombing  raids,  two  battalions  of 
airmobile  troops,  equipped  with  gas  masks, 
were  shuttled  in  to  search  for  the  enemy. 
The  Mew  York  Times  quoted  Washington  of- 
ficials as  explaining  that  the  new  tactic  of 
the  helicopter- borne  tear  gas  attack  "was 
designed  to  flush  Viet  Cong  troops  out  of 
bunkers  and  tunnels  before  the  attack  by 
B-52  bombers."  It  was  further  explained  that 
past  B-52  bombing  missions  had  done  little 
or  no  damage  to  Viet  Cong  troops  who  were 
usually  well-protected  m  tunnels  or  bunkers. 
"The  purpose  of  the  gas  attack."  The  T:mes 
said,  was  to  force  the  Viet  Cong  troops  to 
the  surface  where  they  would  be  vulnerable 
to  the  fragmentation  effects  of  the  bomb 
bursts." 

It  was  this  projected  use  of  the  non-lethal 
gases,  apparently,  that  had  led  the  Admin- 
istration to  rally  so  vigorously  to  the  defense 
of  gas  warfare  the  previous  March.  Thorough 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  February  attack 
brought  little  renewed  criticism  of  the  use  of 
gases,  a  factor  that  apparently  led  the  Ad- 
ministration to  move  Into  yet  another  phase. 

On  May  8.  US  planes  dropped  twelve  tons 
of  CS  gas  in  a  Jungle  near  the  Cambodian 
border,  "to  pave  the  way."  according  to 
United    Press    International,    "for   a    ground 
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assault  by  gas-masked  US  infantrymen." 
Other  dispatches  about  the  attacks  indicated 
that  nausea-producing  DM  had  been  used, 
but  the  Pentagon  denied  such  reports  and 
said  they  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  CS 
had  been  used  in  such  heavy  concentrations 
that  It  caused  nausea  The  UPI  story  de- 
scribed the  attack  as  resulting  in  "one  of 
the  largest  doses  of  gas  Americans  ever  have 
spread  over  enemy  territory." 

Similar  operations  were  carried  out  during 
the  rest  of  1966.  although  news  accounts  be- 
came more  and  more  sketchy  .is  the  use  of 
gases  became  more  and  mere  acceptable  and. 
hence.  Ie.ss  of  a  story. 

The  lack  of  further  pri^tesi  may  have 
prvimptcci  the  Administration  atiain  to  esca- 
late the  gas  wr.r  In  August.  1967.  officials 
announced  that  nausea  gas  had  been  used 
111  South  Vietnam:  there  were  no  workt-wlde 
protests  this  time  Four  paragraphs  distrib- 
uted by  UPI  were  printed  on  page  nine  of 
ihe  August  18  Washington  Post:  the  incident 
took  up  one  paragraph  in  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  the  next  afternoon.  According  tc 
upt.  :he  nau.sea  gas  was  used  on  a  suspected 
.North  Vietnamese  stronghold  south  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
Hush  out  Communist  troops,  but  none  ap- 
peared "US  forces  previously  have  used  tear 
gas  and  nausea  gas  to  drive  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rillas out  of  tunnels  and  bunkers."  the  UPI 
report  continued,  but  today's  action  marked 
the  Hr.>t  extensive  use  of  the  gas  above  ground 
in  .several  months  "  It  also  marked  the  first 
lime  the  US  military  commend  in  Vietnam 
liad  acknowledged  nausea  gases  were  again 
m  use.  although  the  January  31.  1966  issue 
of  V  S.  \fus  and  World  Report  acknowledged 
that  DM  had  "been  experimented  with  in 
Vietnam  warf.Trc  in  recent  weeks."  The  gas 
was  lused  in  canisters  along  with  cn. 

By  September  1967.  the  caw  promoters 
were  back  at  work  Ray  Cromley.  a  columnist 
for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  and 
an  Army  Reserve  Colonel,  wrote  a  column 
praising  the  use  of  tear  gas  fcr  saving  lives  in 
South  Vietnam:  he  concluded: 

"But  there  is  a  sad  note  to  this  story  V  C 
tunnels  irequently  are  so  long  and  have  so 
many  curves  and  exits  that  the  tear  gas  isn't 
effective  Other  non-lethal  gases  are  avail- 
able— gases,  for  exaipple.  which  make  people 
laugh  and  not  care  what's  going  on.  Some  of 
these  might  be  ."nore  suitable  for  Vietnam's 
tunnels.  Thus  far.  the  men  who  make  the 
decisions  have  been  afraid  to  use  these  other 
gases  :or  tear  of  a  renewed  worldwide  out- 
cn-  " 

What  Cromley  did  not  write  is  that  the 
striking  .similarity  of  all  the  gas  attacks  be- 
tween December.  1964  and  August.  1967  is 
their  military  failure.  None  of  the  attacks 
met  Its  objective  to  any  degree. 

The  first  atUcks  in  1964.  the  London  Ob- 
server reported,  were  aimed  at  rescuing  a 
group  of  American  prisoners  held  by  the  Viet 
Cong  m  the  .Mekong  Delta.  In  both  instances, 
helicopters  spread  a  cloud  of  gas  over  the 
targets.  "The  two  attempu  were  fuUle.  Both 
times  the  ground  troops  found  no  Viet  Cong 
although  there  was  evidence  they  had  been 
there  If  any  prisoners  had  been  held  in  those 
sites,  the  Viet  Cong  had  led  them  away  be- 
fore the  troops  reached  the  area."  An  ap  dis- 
patch later  told  of  one  1964  mission  m  which 
Amencan  helicopters  laid  down  a  gas  cloud 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  quickly  moved 
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s. 


'  Similarlly  adamslte  was  used  during  the 
Marine  attack  on  the  Citadel  at  Hue  after  the 
Viet  Cong  s  successful  Tet  offensive  in  Febru- 
ary. 1968.  UPI  correspondent  Richard  V. 
Oliver  reported  that  US  planes  dropped  the 
?as  In  enemy  areas  "to  soften  up  the  guerril- 
las for  Marine  ground  attack."  The  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  carried  the  dispatch  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  under  the  headline:  "Use  of  Nausea 
Gas  Reported  in  Attack  To  Solten  Up  Foe.' 


Into  the  area.  Some  firing  came  from  the 
gassed  area  and.  ap  said,  "the  Vietnamese 
forces  fled  in  disorder." 

The  carefully  publicized  use  of  gas  on 
October  8.  1965,  by  the  173rd  Airborne  Bri- 
gade was  also  a  flop.  US  troops  dropped  a 
grenade  down  a  cave  in  a  jungle  area  believed 
held  by  the  Viet  Cong.  "As  it  turned  out," 
The  New  York  Times  reported  the  next  day, 
"there  was  apparently  nobody  In  the  cave  in 
which  the  tear  gas  grenade  was  buried." 

The  AP  produced  a  detailed  account  of  the 
failure  of  a  gas  mission  in  January.  1967, 
aimed  at  flushing  Viet  Cong  out  of  a  vast 
tunnel  complex  ;ibout  twenty-five  miles 
northwest  of  S.iigo;i.  The  most  recent  at- 
tempt to  use  riot  control  gas  on  a  major 
objective  in  the  Vietnam  war  apparently  has 
failed  like  most  of  the  others."  the  ap  .story 
said.  No  Viet  Cong  had  oeen  flushed  from 
the  tunnels  and  no  additional  prisoners  were 
taken.  ".  .  .  lor  the  most  part  the  use  of  gas 
in  the  Vietnam  war  has  not  been  successful." 
The  mlliury  has  responded  to  this  fact  in 
a  characteristic  fashion:  by  gradually  esca- 
lating the  amount,  concentration,  and  tox- 
icity of  the  gases  used. 

Tear  gas  and  adamslte  have  been  widely 
described  by  Washington-nfld  Saigon  officials 
as  non-lethal  agents.  Bif^what  does  non- 
lethal  mean?  Two  Harvard  doctors,  writing  in 
a  1966  issue  of  the  Nev  England  Journal  o/ 
Medicine,  noted  that  cs.  cn,  and  dm  "are 
incapacitating,  but  usually  non-lethal,  al- 
though they  can  kill  under  certain  circum- 
stances: extremely  high  concentration  of 
agent  or  highly  su.sceptlble  victim,  such  as 
the  verv  yoiins?.  ilte  very  eld  or  the  \ery  sick." 
Such  circumstances  are  inevitable  m  South 
Vietnam;  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  deliver 
chemical  agents  at  uniform  dose  leveLs  in  ihe 
field. 

Not  only  the  young,  old.  or  sick  can  be 
killed  by  riot  control  gases.  A  Reuters  dis- 
patch reprinted  in  The  New  York  Tunes 
(Janaury  13.  1966  •  reported  that  non-letlial 
gases  being  used  against  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
in  tunnels  northwest  of  Saigon  killed  one 
twenty-four-year-old  Australian  soldier  and 
sent  six  others  to  the  hospital.  The  dispatch 
said  the  soldier  had  died  of  'asphyxiation 
although  he  was  wearing  a  gas  mask  "  The 
.\u8tralians  were  taking  part  in  a  U.S.  offen- 
sive. 

More  striking  evidence  of  gas  warfare's 
potential  for  death  was  provided  In  a  letter 
from  a  Canadian  phvslcian  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  Dr.  E  W.  Pfelffer.  a  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  the  University  of  Montana  who 
ha«  been  leading  a  fight  to  get  some  of  his 
colleagues  to  investigate  the  use  cf  caw 
agents  in  the  war.  In  the  letter.  Dr.  Alje 
Vennema  of  Burlington.  Ontario,  told  of  his 
experiences  with  gas  vlcUms  while  serving 
In  Quang  Ngal  Provincial  Hospital.  Dated 
November  23.  1967.  his  letter  said  in  part: 

"During  the  last  three  years.  I  have  ex- 
amined and  treated  a  number  of  patients: 
men.  women  and  children  who  have  been 
exposed  to  a  type  of  war  gas  the  name  of 
which  I  do  not  know.  The  type  of  gas  used 
makes  one  quite  sick  when  one  touches  the 
patient  or  inhales  the  breath  from  their 
lungs.  After  contact  with  them  for  more 
than  three  minutes,  one  has  to  leave  the 
room  in  order  not  to  get  ill. 

"The  paUent  usually  gives  a  history  of 
having  been  hiding  in  a  cave  or  tunnel  or 
bunker  or  shelter  into  which  a  canister  of 
gas  was  thrown  in  order  to  force  them  to 
leave  their  hiding  place  Those  patients  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  were  very  ill  with 
signs  and  symptoms  of  gas  poisoning  similar 
to  those  that  I  have  seen  in  veterans  from 
the  First  World  War  treated  at  Queen  Mary 
Veteran's  Hospital  in  Montreal.  The  only 
difference  between  the  cases  was  that  these 
Vietnamese  patients  were  more  acutely 
ill.  .  .  . 
"Patlenu  are  feverish,  seml-comotose.  se- 
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verely  short  of  breath,  vomit,  are  restless 
and  irriuble.  Most  of  the  physical  signs  are 
In  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems 
.  .  .  The  mortality  rate  in  adults  Is  about  10 
per  cent  while  the  mortality  rate  In  children 
is  about  90  per  cent.  I  have  kept  accurate 
records  of  the  number  of  such  cases  that  I 
have  seen  only  since  June,  1967.  Since  then 
I  have  seen  seven  cases  of  whlc^ : 

"There  was  one  child  of  six  years  of  age 
who  died. 

"There  was  one  child  of  fifteen  years  of  age 
who  survived. 

"There  was  one  lady  of  approximately  40 
years  of  age  who  died. 

'"There  were  four  other  adults  who  sur- 
vived." 

Dr.  Vennema  left  the  Quang  Ngal  Hospital 
shortly  after  writing  his  letter:  the  gas  he 
was  writing  about  apparently  was  adamslte 
(DM). 

As  I  have  noted,  military  manuals  have 
careful  restrictions  on  DM.  warning  that  It 
should  only  be  used  were  possible  deaths  are 
•"acceptable."  In  Special  Publication  2-31, 
published  in  1960  by  the  Army's  main  chemi- 
cal warfare  center,  the  Edgewood,  Md.  Ar- 
senal, a  researcher  named  Bernard  P.  Mc- 
Namara  discussed  the  medical  aspects  of 
chemical  warfare: 

•"Very  severe  exposures  to  tear  gas  or  adam- 
slte can  produce  damage  to  the  respiratory 
tract.  Adamslte  is  arsenical  and,  although 
remote,  there  is  the  possibility  of  systemlcal 
arsenical  poisoning.  This  may  be  recognized 
and  differentiated  from  effects  of  tear  gas  by 
marked  nausea  and  vomiting  which  may  per- 
sist for  an  hour  or  more  after  poisoning. '• 

The  failure,  thus  far.  of  riot  control  gases 
appreciably  to  nffect  enemy  troops  In  Viet- 
nam has  apparently  started  some  officers  to 
think  about  a  further  escalation — this  time 
to  the  incapacttants.  During  House  appro- 
priation hearings  in  March,  1967.  General 
Betts,  head  of  Army  Research,  was  asked  if 
the  protests  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against  CBW  research  had  hindered 
any  of  the  Arlnys  work.  Betts  replied:  ""I 
know  of  no  impact  that  they  have  had  on 
our  efforts  to  date,  other  than  harassment. 
I  do  feel  that  some  of  our  policy  concern 
with  regard  to  pushing  the  use  of  incapaci- 
tating agents  may  be  a  reflection  of  these 
pressures.  I  just  do  not  know." 

Just  what  Betts  was  referring  to  isn^t  clear. 
On  January  5,  1966,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
considering  a  proposal  to  •"expand"  the  use 
of  non-lethal  chemicals  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  Chiefs  ""are  expected  to  favor  and  for- 
ward the  idea  to  President  Johnson  within 
the  next  few  weeks."  the  Journal  said.  '"The 
decision  is  up  to  him.""  As  I  have  pointed 
out.  by  early  1966  the  military  was  again 
given  free  rein  to  use  riot  control  anj  nausea 
gases  again  in  the  war.  If  the  Ch'refs  were 
urging  approval  of  incapacitating  agents 
which  would  have  expanded  the  chemical 
arsenal,  that  proposal  apparently  was  turned 
down. 

BZ  is  currently  the  only  incapacitating 
chemical  agent  in  the  military  stockpile.  Its 
use  in  Vietnam  has  been  reported  by  Pierre 
Darcourt  of  L'ezpress,  who  descrit>ed  in  some 
detail  an  attack  by  the  1st  Airmobile  Divi- 
sion, involving  BZ  hand  grenades,  which  took 
place  in  March,  1966.  Darcourt  said  only  100 
guerrillas  of  the  350-  to  500-man  Viet  Cong 
force  under  attack  escaped  after  expostire  to 
the  chemical.  U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  and 
Washington  have  repeatedly  denied  that  BZ 
has  been  used  In  Vietnam,  although  the 
agent  is  available  in  a  field  dispenser  and  a 
750-pound  bomb.  It  Is  not.  however,  available 
in  hand  grenades,  according  to  Chemical  Ref- 
erence Handbook  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  published  m  January,  1967.  Still,  the 
record  does  not  offer  great  hope  of  any 
;:ermanent  limitation  on  its  use. 

Some  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  have 
charged   that  the  United  States  is  already 
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waging  a  subtle  form  of  germ  warfare— sim- 
ply by  not  doing  everything  possible  to  stem 
the  Increasing  number  of  naturally  occur- 
ring cases  of  bubonic  plague.  In  1961  eight 
cases  of  plague  were  reported  in  South  Viet- 
nam; by  1965  the  number  was  estimated  at 
4.500.  The  London  Times  reported  in  late 
1966  that  "'the  increase  (of  plague)  has  been 
relentless.  In  1961  only  one  province  in  the 
combat  zone  was  affected.  Today,  22  out  of 
29  provinces  north  of  Saigon  have  been  hit 
by  the  plague."  ^  Time  Magazine  has  reported 
that  ""plague  has  no  significant  effect  on  US 
troops,  since  every  man  received  two  shots 
before  arriving  in  Vietnam  and  boosters 
every  four  months.  For  Vietnamese  living 
under  Government  control,  vaccine  and 
treatment  are  almost  always  nearby.  But  for 
the  enemy  Viet  Cong,  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  and  those  living  in  VC-held  areas, 
the  plague  may  well  become  a  more  deadly 
killer  than  either  side  expected."" 

Peace  News,  a  London  anti-war  weekly 
newspaper,  noted  in  October.  1966.  that  the 
filth,  garbage,  and  rubble  that  accompany 
war  are  natural  breeding  grounds  tor  the 
rats  and  other  animals  that  carry  plague 
fleas.  "Under  modern  hygiene,  speedy  diag- 
nosis, and  prompt  treatment,  plague  can  be 
isolated,  contained,  and  eventually  eradi- 
cated." the  newspaper  said.  ""But  these 
conditions  do  not  apply  in  Vietnam  today."" 
Further  evidence  of  tlils  came  on  January 
29,  1968,  when  the  World  Healili  Organiza- 
lion  reported  that  the  plague  had  spread  in 
South  Vietnam  In  "epidemic  proportions." 
accounting  for  330  deaths  and  more  than 
5,000  illnesses  in  less  than  eleven  months  of 
1967.  The  threat  that  the  disease  might  oegin 
spreading  to  other  nations  had  aroused 
worldwide   apprehension,  WHO  .'^aid. 

The  plague  situation  steadily  worsened 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1968,  al- 
though that  fact  was  not  reported  by  most 
American  newspapers.  Only  the  London 
rimes,  revealed,  on  March  26.  that  Saigon 
itself  was  threatened  by  a  major  outbreak 
of  plague  in  Tay  Ninh  Province,  fifty  miles 
to  the  north.  "The  Times  said  that  about 
150  cases  had  been  reported  and  the  prov- 
ince placed  In  quarantine,  with  police  super- 
vising the  vaccination  of  travelers  at  road- 
blocks. Moreover,  cases  had  been  reported 
from  neighboring  provinces  closer  to  Saigon : 
■"The  danger  is  that  the  disease  may  spread 
to  Saigon,  with  its  huge  rat  population  and 
insanitary,  crowded  conditions,  and  be  car- 
ried to  other  countries  In  merchant  ships, 
or  spread  across  the  border  from  Tay  Nlnh 
Into  Cambodia." 

The  day  after  the  Times  report,  US  em- 
bassy officials  in  Saigon  told  Reuters  that  the 
outbreak  of  plague  was  far  worse  than  any- 
one had  admitted.  South  Vietnamese  health 
officials  had  reported  only  eight  deaths  from 
plague  in  the  first  eleven  "A'eeks  of  1968. 
but  the  US  officials  said  the  true  figure  was 
fifty-six  deaths,  with  more  than  700  sus- 
pected cases  reported  between  January  1  and 
March  16.  Moreover,  according  to  Reuters, 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  Army  doc- 
tors had  averted  what  could  have  been  a 
serious  epidemic  in  mid-March  in  the  Long 
Khanh  Province  forty  miles  northeast  of  Sai- 
gon by  a  huge  program  of  inoculation  of 
vaccines  and  antibiotics.  These  medical  ef- 
forts, however,  were  not  made  until  six  civil- 
ians had  died  from  the  disease. 

The  plague  traditionally  in  endemic  to 
South  Vietnam,   but   who  officials   told   the 
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'  The  threat  of  plague  has  grown  so  in- 
tense that  late  in  1966  the  US  Public  Health 
Service  increased  its  surveillance  of  all  cargo 
traffic  from  South  Vietnam  to  the  United 
States.  More  than  550  PHS  workers  were  as- 
signed to  Vietnam:  their  job  was  to  inspect 
each  plane  before  it  left,  and  again  when  it 
arrived  in  the  United  States  to  make  sure 
no  rats  had  climbed  on  board. 


Manchester  Guardian  (March  27)  that,  be- 
cause of  the  war,  conditions  for  the  spread 
of  the  disease  were  ideal.  The  Viet  Cong"s  suc- 
cessful Tet  offensive  and  the  savage  US  re- 
sponse, which  Included  the  bombing  of  wide- 
spread residential  areas  in  Salgon"s  Cholon 
sector,  has  disrupted  the  who's  effort  to 
improve  sanitary  conditions  and  starve  out 
the  city  rats.  Ironically,  the  heavy  .Amer- 
ican use  of  defoliants  and  herbicides  in  the 
Viet  Cong-held  areas  near  Saigon  may  have 
added  to  the  rat  population  in  Saigon:  food 
now  is  much  more  plentiful  in  the  city  gut- 
ters than  in  some  parts  of  the  countryside. 

rhe  Guardian  described  South  Vietnani  ;is 
having  "for  some  months  been  in  the  grip  of 
an  epidemic  .  .  .  |of  plague].'"  If  there  w.ts 
some  urgency  in  the  British  report.s  on  the 
situation,  there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  US  iiew.s- 
papers  or  in  Washington.  Early  in  .'\prll  I 
inquired  at  the  Pentagon  about  the  spre.irl 
of  plague,  and  found  an  air  of  mystification 
There  were  no  statistics  available,  no  officers 
who  knew  anything  about  it.  and  no  men- 
tion of  the  outbreak  of  the  di.sease  in  the 
\oluminous  twice-daily  press  l)riefing  reports 
that  are  filed  lo  Washington  Iroin  Saigon.  It 
-seems  that,  so  lar  as  the  US  military  is  con- 
cerned, plague  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  the 
white  man's  burden. 

In  These  essays  I  have  tried  to  show  how 
the  American  inlllt.iry  machine  is  making 
u.se  of  chemical  warfare,  with  secrecy  and  in 
a  war  In  an  unsophisticated  country  8.000 
miles  away— the  kind  of  war  that  enables 
mllitiiry  men  to  talk  about  V'letnam  as  a 
playground  f  ir  developing  new  war  concepts 
and  revitalizing  the  old.  What  about  the  :ii- 
lure.  now  that  the  use  of  highly  toxic  chem- 
icals and  gases  has  become  a  standard  fixture 
in  the  American  .irsenal''  If  adamslte  c;«n  be 
used  with  impunity  today  and  found  wniit- 
ing.  what  .ibovit  nerve  gas  and  biologli^al 
warfare  agents  such  as  anthr.ix.  tularemia, 
and  brucellosis?  The  United  States  lias  vio- 
lated a  long-standing  and  respected  Geneva 
agreements— which  stood  throughout  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War— by  its  use  of 
chemicals  and  gases  in  South  Vietnam.  It  has 
s;et  a  dangerous  precedent,  which  was  lol- 
lowcd  by  Egypt  when  it  used  nerve  gas 
against  the  Royalists  in  "i'emen.  early  in 
1967.  Beyond  that,  the  new  American  gas 
arsenal  Is  being  put  to  tise  as  a  riot  control 
device  almost  every  day  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  development  of  such  chemicals  as 
mace.  That  America  had  so  readily  accepted 
the  widespread  use  of  gas  and  chemicals  i.s 
ominous:  it  reflects  the  lack  of  information 
about  gas  and  chemical  warfare  in  Vietnam 
For  in  Vietnam,  as  we  have  seen,  when  chem- 
icals lail  to  meet  their  military  objectives, 
new  and  more  potent  ones  are  used.  Today 
we  use  chemicals  to  make  both  Vietnamese 
civilians  and  American  protestors  suffer  with 
tears,  nausea,  and  wracked  lungs:  tomorrow 
we  may  systematically  start  to  give  them 
the  plague. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Aug.  25.  19681 
The  Secret  Arsenal 
(By   Seymour   M.    Hersh.    Wash:n2ton-ba.«ed 
freelance  writer:  wrote  •Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical    Warfare:     America's     Hidden     At- 
renaVt 

Washington —The  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds,  main  weapons-testing  center  for 
America's  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
(C.B.W.)  research  program,  is  a  well-isolated 
military  base:  most  of  its  one  million  acres 
are  sprefed  across  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert 
in  western  Utah  The  base's  eastern  edge- 
and  the  only  access  road  to  it^is  about  80 
mountainous  miles  west  of  Salt  Lske  City. 
In  between  are  some  small  mountain  ranges 
and  sparsely  inhabited  valleys,  where  ranch- 
ers control  \pst  acreage  and  thousands  of 
sheep  graze. 

Until    this    spring,    most    .'Americans    had 
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never  heard  of  the  proving  grounds,  although 
Dugway  has  been  testing  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  since  World  War  n.  The 
base's  obscurity  ended  in  March. 

At  6:30  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  March  13.  an 
Air  Force  Jet  flew  swiftly  over  a  barren  tar- 
gA  zone  and  sprayed  330  gallons  of  a  highly 
persistent,  lethal  nerve  agent  known  as  VX 
during  a  test  of  two  new  high-pressure  dis- 
pensers for  the  gas.  The  test  site  was  about 
30  miles  west  of  Skull  Valley  and  about  4o 
miles  west  of  Rush  Valiey.  two  large  sheep- 
grazing  areas.  The  site  also  was  about  35 
miles  south  of  U.S.  40.  one  of  the  nations 
most  heavily  traveled  highways  and  a  main 
link  between  the  Midwest  and  California. 

The  winds  were  blowing  from  the  west 
that  day,  with  gusts  reaching  35  miles  an 
hour.  Testing  in  strong  winds  was  nothing 
new  to  the  Army  researchers;  since  the  early 
nineteen-flfties  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
spent  on  meteorological  equipment  and 
gauges  at  Dxjgway,  and  the  scientists  had 
long  been  able  to  predict  accurately  the  dis- 
persal of  the  killer  gases — or  so  they  thought. 
On  Thursday  the  sheep  began  to  die  in 
Skull  and  Rush  Valleys.  By  Sunday  more 
than  6.000  sheep  were  dead,  and  the  top 
command-  at  Dugway  was  informed  of  the 
oirtbreak-by  the  ranchers.  Veterinarians  be- 
gan inoculating  thousands  of  sheep  that  day. 
but  found  that  none  of  several  vaccines  used 
had   any   effect. 

A  week  after  the  secret  test  flight,  the 
Silt  Lake  City  newspapers  published  dis- 
piitches  telling  of  the  mysterious  sheep 
deaths  and  linking  them  to  "some  kind  of 
poi'^on  ••  A  spokesman  for  Dugway  told  the 
newspapers  that  tests  on  the  base  "deflnltely 
are  not  responsible*'  for  the  deaths.  "Since 
we  first  found  out  about  it."  the  official  said, 
"we  checked  and  found  we  hadn't  been  run- 
ning any  tests  that  would  cause  this." 

How  long  the  Army  would  have  gone  with- 
out telling  the  ranchers  of  the  nerve  gas 
tests  is  problematical:  when  the  facts  be- 
came known.  It  was  an  accident.  On  Thurs- 
day. March  21.  the  Pentagon  responded  to  a 
request  for  moro  information  from  Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss,  Utah  Democrat,  by  .sending 
a  fact  sheet  •:o  his  office  marked  "For  OfRclal 
Use  Only."  p.n  informal  security  classifica- 
tion Intendeil  to  prevent  public  release.  A 
young  press  aide  in  Moss's  office  promptly 
made  the  fac,  sheet  public:  the  Army's  at- 
tempt hours  later  to  retrieve  the  document 
was  too  late. 

The  military  quickly  canceled  all  aerial 
spray  tests  at  Dugwny  and  spent  the  ner.t 
three  weeks  Issuing  denials  that  nert'e  gas 
from  Dugway  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
death  of  the  sheep— -even  in  the  face  of  med- 
ical reports  directly  linking  them  to  or- 
ganic phosphate  compounds  i  nerve  gas  Is 
one  such).  On  April  18.  the  Ami'-  acknowl- 
edged that  "evidence  points  to  the  Army's 
Involvement  In  the  death  of  the  sheep."  By 
this  time,  the  case  of  the  poisoned  <heep  re- 
ceived 'ittle  attention  in  the  press. 

The  military's  performance  In  the  Dugway 
affair  was  consistent  with  Its  long-standing 
avoidance  of  public  discussion  of  the  con- 
troversial chemical  and  biological  warfare 
program.  Ifet  CB.W.  is  a  major  eilort.  as  can 
be  seen  in  this  partial  catalogue  of  America's 
arsenal. 

Chemicals:  Odorless,  colorless  nerve  ga^^s 
that  paralyze  the  nervous  system  and  kill  in 
nunutes  .  .  .  strong  anest.*ietlc  or  p.sycho- 
c^iemical  gases  that  produce  temporary  pa- 
ralysis, blindness  or  deafness  and  can  cause 
maniacal  'oeh.ivlor  .  .  tear  gases,  cae  of 
which  has  the  scent  of  a.ople  blossoms,  that 
can  Incapacitate  in  20  seconds  and,  in  heavy 
concentration,  cause  nausea  .  .  Improved 
versions  of  World  War  I  ga^es  l:ke  adamsite 
(headache,  nausea.-chest  pains)  and  mustard 
gas  I  lung  and  eye  burns,  blisters)  that  can 
kill  In  heavy  doses  .  .  .  defoHr.  nts  ( for  trees ) 
and  herbicides  t'or  food  ;>:antsi   that  In  low 
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dosage  are  not  toxl^xto  mau — though  heavy 
concentrations  cause  UTness  and,  in  the  case 
of  those  with  an  arsenic  base,  may  cause 
arsenic  poisoning. 

BioLocicALs :  Specific  agents  are  unknown, 
but  the  military  Is  known  to  have  studied 
the  following  highly  contagious  diseases  with 
CB.W.  Intent — anthrax,  fatal  within  24 
hours  if  it  attacks  tlie  lungs  .  .  .  bubonic 
plague  (the  Black  Death)  and  pneumonic 
plague  .  .  .  Q-fever,  acute  but  rarely  fatal, 
caused  by  an  organism  that  can  remain  alive 
and  infectious  for  years  on  end  .  .  .  enceph- 
alomyelitis, ranging  from  debilitating  to 
fatal  .  .  .  brucellosis,  also  known  as  undu- 
lant  fever.  Using  genetic  knowledge  and 
techniques  developed  within  recent  years. 
Army  scientists  have  been  able  to  devise 
subtle  new  .strains  of  some  of  these  diseases, 
changing  their  cellular  make-up  so  that  tliey 
become  resistant  to  known  antidotes. 

When  risked  whv  the  United  States  is  de- 
veloping its  C  B  W.  arsenal,  hlilltary  men 
at  the  Pentagon  refer  to  a  statement  made 
by  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance  during  March.  1967.  hearings  before 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Aiter  explaining  that  the  United  States 
-seeks  international  agreements  to  curb  the 
spread  of  C.B.W..  Vance  added:  "As  '.ong  as 
other  nations,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
maintain  iarqe  programs,  we  believe  we  must 
maintain  our  defensive  and  retaliatory  capa- 
bility. It  Is  believed  by  many  that  President 
Rocisevelt's  statement  in  1943,  which  prom- 
ised to  any  [perpetrators  full  and  swift  re- 
taliation in  kind,'  played  a  significant  role 
in  preventing  t'.as  warfare  in  World  War  II. 
Until  we  acliieve  effective  agreement  to  elimi- 
nate all  si(x;kplles  of  these  weapons,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  such 
a  statement  again  in  the  future." 

The  U.S.  and  the  U3.S.R..  at  any  rate,  are 
not  alone  in  developing  C  B.W.  arsenals.  Since 
World  War  II  at  least  13  other  countries — 
Britain,  Canada.  Communist  China,  Na- 
tionalist China.  Prance.  West  Germany.  Po- 
land. Sweden.  Spain.  Egj-pt.  Cuba.  Israel, 
and  South  Africa — have  either  publicly  re- 
vealed that  they  are  doing  CB.W.  research, 
reluctantly  confessed  that  they  are  doing 
"defensive"  CB.W.  research,  been  accused  of 
using  such  weapons  or  actually  have  Initiated 
i;as  warfare  in  combat. 

There  have  been,  over  the  years.  Interna- 
tional efforts  to  curb  chemical  and  biological 
.arms  production  and  use.  A  treaty  prohibit- 
ing gas  warfare  was  signed  by  Germany. 
Prance  and  other  nations  (not  Including 
Britain  nr  the  US.)  at  The  Hague  in  1899. 
It  didn't  stop  gas  warfare  in  World  War  I. 
Similar  treaty  negotiations  failed  in  1921,  but 
four  vears  later  at  the  Geneva  Conference  a 
treaty  was  signed  outlawing  the  "use  In  war 
of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases,  and 
')t  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices." 
The  U.S..  Japan.  Czechoslovakia,  Argentina 
ind  Brazil  did  not  sign.  The  United  Nations 
oaised  a  resolution  in  1966  urging  all  coun- 
tries to  abide  by  international  law  affecting 
C  B.W  And  Just  this  month  the  British  Gov- 
ernment urged  that  a  new  International  con- 
vention be  drafted  to  update  the  Geneva 
ban.  Meanwhil?  the  weapon  race  has  gone  on. 
.American  officials  have  made  It  plain  that 
his  nation  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
CSenevH  treaty:  they  insist  that  the  use  of 
crop-kilHng  chemicals  and  riot-control  gases 
in  Vietnam  does  not  violate  the  treaty's  ban. 
But  critics  here  and  abroad  take  strong  Issue 
with  the  U.S.  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
language — less  than  two  weeks  ago  the  Soviet 
Union  charged  that  .American  use  of  chemi- 
cals in  Vietnam  violated  international  law. 
Critics  also  point  out  that  American  use  of 
non-lethal  gos  In  Vietnam  has  already  es- 
calated. Initially  tear  gas  was  used  to  con- 
trol crowds  or  to  clear  bunkers — the  Intent 
being  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  civilian 
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and  military  lives.  Now  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  forces  deploy  nausea  gas  to 
clear  out  enemy  bunkers — the  Intent  being  to 
set  the  enemy  up  for  bombing  missions.  Fear 
of  such  escalation  has  historical  precedent. 
As  Elinor  Langer  noted  In  a  series  on  CB.W. 
In  Science  magazine  last  year,  most  of  the 
World  War  I  gas  warfare  deaths  resulted  from 
mustard  gas,  which  was  not  Introduced  Into 
combat  until  after  both  sides  had  tried  tear 
gas. 

The  controversy  over  CB.W.  has  elements 
In  common  with  those  that  accompanied  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  Thus  pro- 
ponents warn  that  other  nations  are  ahead 
of  the  U.S.  and  speak  of  a  chemical-biologi- 
cal "gap."  Opponents  insist  that  the  Ameri- 
can program  is  fostering  a  proliferation  of 
CB.W.  weapons  But  the  whole  subject  has 
overtones  of  horror  and  revulsion  that  far 
outstrip  the  world's  fears  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

During  World  War  II.  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  was  a  top-secret  area  of  research 
in  America.  The  research  was  continued  after 
the  war.  but  on  a  reduced  level — during 
much  of  the  nlneteen-flftles,  at  between  $50- 
mlUion  and  S75-mlIllon  a  year;  enough  only 
to  sustain  existing  programs.  But  In  the  last 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
CB.W.  .spending  Increased,  and  In  the  fiscal 
1962  budget,  the  one  inherited  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  nearly  $I00-milllon  was 
recommended.  Over  the  next  three  years,  as 
the  Kennedy  Administration  moved  from  an 
overreliance  on  nuclear  weapons  toward  a 
more  flexible  defense  posture — with  an  em- 
phasis, for  example,  on  counterlnsurgency 
methods — CB.W.  spending  climbed  to  near- 
ly $300-millir)n  a  year  with  as  much  as  30  per 
cent  of  its  budget  earmarked  for  the  manu- 
facture of  delivery  systems  such  as  bombs, 
shells  and  spray  devices. 

The  last  CB.W.  budget  made  public,  for 
fiscal  1964,  included  a  total  of  3157.9-mlllion 
for  research  into  C  B.W.  agents,  most  of  it  for 
the  Army  Chemical  Corps,  and  S136.7-mil- 
lion  for  the  procurement  of  delivery  systems. 
It  is  not  known  if  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion costs  and  wages  are  included  in  these 
totals.  Today  procurement  costs  are  still 
classified,  but  Pentagon  officials  say  spend- 
ing on  research  has  dropped  by  5  per  cent 
each  year  since  1964.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  overall  investment  in  the 
CJB.W.  program  has  grown  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Vietnam  war.  More  than  S70-mll- 
llon  will  be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  that  be- 
gan July  1  on  the  purchase  of  defoliants. 
The  Army  is  generally  responsible  for  the 
nation's  CB.W.  work.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force 
both  have  rapidly  expanding  programs  but 
must  conduct  much  of  their  research  at  Army 
installations  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  The 
Army  operates  five  high-security  CBTW.  bases 
and  has  leased  another  to  a  private  firm  (see 
box.  left):  aaccordlng  to  statistics  made 
available  by  the  bases,  more  than  3,750  of- 
r.cers  and  men  and  9.700  civilians  are  em- 
ployed In  the  system.  The  total  value  of  the 
bases  is  about  Sl-billion;  all  have  ambitious 
building  programs. 

The  huge  increases  In  research  spending  in 
the  early  ninetcen-slxtles  enabled  the  Penta- 
gon to  turn  more  and  more  to  the  aerospace 
corporations  and  the  multl-universltles  for 
aid  in  solving  the  complex  meteorological 
and  biochemical  problems  Involved  in 
spreading  germs  and  gases  in  air  and /or 
water.  By  1964  all  of  the  nUlltary's  CB.W.  re- 
search facilities  were  fully  computerized,  and 
expensive  research  into  such  fields  as  bio- 
mathematics  was  making  it  possible  to  know 
beforehand  how  the  agents  could  be  most 
effectively  dispersed. 

The  result  was  inevitable:  major  advances 
along  the  entire  spectrum  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  Scientists — working  at 
military  bases,  at  more  than  70  universities 
around  the  world,  at  an  even  greater  number 
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of  private  and  nonprofit  corporations — have 
perfected  a  massive  array  of  deadly  agents. 
Compjex  delivery  systems  have  been  evolved : 
germs  and  gases  have  been  successfully 
tested  in  guided  missiles,  hand  grenades, 
bomb  clusters,  artillery  shells  and  aerosol 
sprays.  It  is  known  that  gas-carrying  weap- 
ons have  been  distributed  to  U.S.  forces 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  similar  distribution  of  germ-bearing 
weapons,  but  they  are  known  to  be  stored  in 
this  country. 

The  military  has  consistently  refused  to 
make  public  many  of  the  facts  about  CB.W., 
Including  details  about  the  Soviet  program.  , 
When  I  asked  one  military  man  the  reason 
for  this  policy,  he  said  there  is  "very  little 
one  can  say  because  It  reveals  our  Intelligence 
sources."  'Yet  Pentagon  officials  have,  on  oc- 
casion, when  seeking  additional  funds  for 
CB.W..  talked  on  the  record  about  the  Rus- 
sian effort. 

In  1960  Lieut.  Gen.  A.  G.  Trudeau,  then 
Chief  of  Army  Research,  told  a  House  sub- 
committee on  Defense  appropriations  that 
"we  know  that  the  Soviets  are  putting  a  high 
priority  on  development  of  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  weapons,  and  that  their  weapons  stock- 
pile consists  of  about  one-sixth  chemical 
mvinltlons.  Russian  leaders  have  boasted  that 
they  are  fully  prepared  to  use  new  chemical 
weapons  of  great  significance,  and  we  know 
Soviet  forces  are  trained  In  their  use." 

The  generals  have  consistently  told  Con- 
gress that  Russia  Is  ahead  In  CB.W.  develop- 
ment. Former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  testified  at  House  hearings  on  the 
1969  Department  of  Defense  budget  that 
America's  CB.W.  position  was  "adequate  at 
the  present  time."  He  added:  "The  Soviets 
probably  continue  to  do  more  than  we  do  In 
this  field,  however." 

A  1960  Army  report  to  Congress  stated  that 
the  Russians  had  within  each  military  divi- 
sion "a  specific  unit  devoted  to  the  field  of 
chemical  warfare"  and  that  they  had  large 
stockpiles  of  nerve  gas.  TTie  report  added  that 
"Soviet  medical  and  technical  reports  .  .  . 
show  that  they  are  equally  well  versed  in  bio- 
logical warfare."  And  a  Soviet  general  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "Many  of  our  scientists  .  .  . 
regard  research  on  the  actions  of  p>olsons  and 
on  the  development  of  antidotes  to  be  their 
patriotic  duty."  In  this  report  and  elsewhere, 
mention  has  been  made  of  a  nationwide 
CB.W.  civil  defense  program  in  Russia;  yet 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  public 
against  CB.W.  has  certainly  not  been  a  pre- 
occupation In  this  country.  Neither  the 
Defense  Department  nor  any  civil  defense 
agency  has  made  any  significant  attempt  to 
inform  the  American  public  about  the  pos- 
sible threat  of  such  an  attack:  few  gas  masks 
are  available  for  civilians:  government  ware- 
houses have  only  a  limited  supply  of  the  anti- 
biotics and  other  antidotes  that  would  be 
needed. 

The  need  for  what  defense  officials  call 
"retaliatory  capability  as  a  deterrent"  is  only 
one  of  the  alignments  the  U.S.  military  pre- 
sents for  continuing  or  even  expanding  the 
CB.W.  program.  Another,  as  expressed  in  an 
Interview  with  a  high-ranking  Pentagon  of- 
ficer: "In  order  for  us  to  develop  defenses 
against  the  tactical  vise  of  CB.W.  weapons, 
It's  necessary  to  know  what  their  offensive 
capabilities  are.  We've  got  to  push  the  offen- 
sive as  much  as  possible."  Masks  and  pro- 
tective shelters,  plus  antidotes  for  germ 
agents,  are  the  only  defense  mechanisms  now 
available.  Large-scale  programs  dating  back 
to  the  early  nlneteen-flftles  have  sought  to 
evolve  an  early-detection  system,  but  no  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  reported. 

For  many  military  planners,  the  appeal  of 
CB.W.  lies  In  what  they  term  Its  "humane- 
ness" and  "efficiency."  "It  can  be  Just  as 
disagreeable  as  any  of  the  other  forms  of 
destruction  in  vogue  in  the  world,"  an  Army 
presentation  admits,  "yet  It  also  offers  some 
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rays  of  hope  for  a  more  sane  approach  to  an 
activity  which  we  vrish  could  be  classified  as 
Irrational."  Thus  CB.W.  can  be  practiced 
over  "a  whole  gradated  spectrum  of  degrees 
of  severity,  and  at  the  milder  end  of  the 
spectrum  may  represent  a  far  lesser  evil 
than  many  presently  accepted  forms  of  war- 
fare." The  report  goes  on  to  cite  the  taking  of 
Iwo  JIma  In  1945,  with  the  loss  of  28,000 
Japanese  and  American  lives:  "If  the  new 
Incapacitating  agents  had  been  available,  it 
is  conceivable  that  neither  side  would  have 
lost  any  appreciable  number  of  men." 

Air  Force  Col.  Jesse  Stay,  deputy  director  - 
of  Information  at  the  Pentagon,  told  me 
bluntly:  "We're  using  herbicides  and  riot 
control  agents  In  Vietnam.  Everybody  knows 
we're  using  them.  They're  serving  a  good  pur- 
pose. Nobody's  bidding  the  fact  that  they're 
being  used — and  nobody's  ashamed  of  that 
fact." 

The  use  of  riot-control  gases  and  defoli- 
ants In  Vietnam  has.  however,  seemed  inade- 
quate to  some  military  men.  In  October,  1966. 
two  retired  generals  had  their  say  on  the 
subject.  The  director  of  chemical  warfare 
research  in  the  nlneteen-flftles.  Brig.  Gen. 
J.  H.  Rothschild,  called  for  the  use  of  mus- 
tard gas  In  clearing  land  and  rendering  Vlet- 
cong  bunkers  useless;  it  would,  he  added, 
"save  lives,  not  only  of  Americans  and  of 
our  allies  but  also  of  the  enemy."  And  MaJ. 
Gen.  John  Bruce  Medaris.  former  commander 
of  the  Army  Ordnance  Missile  Command, 
advocated  the  use  of  nerve  gas. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  The  New  York  Times. 
General  Rothschild  summed  up  many  of  the 
arguments  for   the  CB.W.   program : 

".  .  .  if  the  United  States  Is  forced  into 
a  large-scale  war  against  superior  manpower, 
e.g.,  a  nation  such  as  Communist  China,  we 
cannot  afford  to  meet  on  a  man-to-man 
basis,  as  we  did  In  the  Korean  war.  when  we 
took  large  numbers  of  unnecessary  casual- 
ties. .  .  .  I  We  I  will  have  to  use  weapons 
of  advanced  technology.  These  include  the 
nuclear  weapons,  chemical  weap>ons  or  blolog. 
icals.  We  don't  want  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
certainly,  because  of  the  danger  of  world- 
wide Involvement  with  the  completely  unac- 
ceptable physical  damage  which  would  re- 
sult, the  great  loss  of  life  and  the  possibility 
of  genetic  effects.  The  tise  of  chemical  weap- 
ons could  eliminate  all  of  these  dangers  but 
still  give  us  the  means  of  successfully  com- 
bating the  superior  manpower.  Furthermore, 
It  could  result  In  the  saving  of  large  numbers 
of  civilian  lives." 

Criticism  of  America's  CB.W.  program  has 
come  primarily  from  two  groups — scientists, 
both  within  and  outside  the  military  and 
students.  Criticism  ranges  from  those  who,  as 
one  top  Pentagon  planner  expressed  it,  want 
"restraints"  on  the  program  and  an  emphasis 
on  defensive  techniques  to  those  who  call  for 
a  complete  and  total  phasing-out  of  CB.W. 
activities.  In  recent  months  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  has  urged  discontinu- 
ance of  CB.W.,  which  it  said  is  not  In  the  na- 
tion's Interest.  Member  protests  have  led  the 
American  Society  of  Microbiology  to  poll  its 
membership  on  the  question  of  continuing 
Its  long-standing  agreement  to  serve  Fort 
Detrlck  in  an  advisory  capacity.  In  April  at 
least  16  scientists  refused  to  take  part  In  a 
symposium  on  genetics  at  Port  Detrlck.  A 
two-year  protest  by  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  led  to  the  university's 
cancellation  of  two  secret  CB.W.  research 
projects,  worth  $845,000  a  year,  and  similar 
protests  are  under  way  at  dozens  of  other 
campuses. 

Irevltably,  the  arguments  against  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  have  a  strong  emo- 
tional overtone:  the  subject  Is  almost  too 
horrible  for  rational  debate.  This  distaste  for 
CB.W.  even  pervades  parts  of  the  Pentagon; 
some  military  men  I  spoke  with  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  use  of  gases  and  blologi- 
cals  Isn't  manly:  it  isn't  the  kind  of  warfare 
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that  cadets  learn  about  at  West  Point;   it's 
"sneaky." 

But  the  criticism  Is  by  no  means  limited 
to  emotional  appeals.  Some  opponents,  for 
example  are  concerned  that  by  advancing  • 
the  CB.W.  state  of  the  art  the  U.S.  is  han- 
dling small,  {K)sslbly  irresponsible  nations  a 
deadly  weapon.  M.*tthew  Meselson.  a  prize- 
winning  Harvard  University  biologist,  last 
year  told  an  interviewer  for  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  that  the  CB.W.  program 
places  "a  great  premium  on  the  sudden,  un- 
expected, hopefully  decisive  blow,  on  the  or- 
der of  Pearl  Harbor.  So  we  have  here  weapons 
that  could  be  very  cheap,  that  could  be  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  attacking  large  popula- 
tions, and  which  place  a  premium  on  the 
sudden,  surprise  attack.  ...  If  you  look*  at 
the  engagements  In  which  the  United  States 
lias  been  Involved  in  the  past,  or  try  to  think 
of  those  In  which  we  might  in  the  future. 
it  seems  to  us  that  these  are  just  those 
characteristics  which  we  should  not  want  in 
weaponry^you  could  almost  not  ask  for  a 
better  description  of  what  the  United  States 
should  not  want  to  see  happen  to  the  art  of 
war." 

Other  critics  look  ujxin  the  American  use 
of  CB.W.  weapons  in  Vietnam  as  a  violation 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Geneva 
Convention — and  most  believe  that  the  let- 
ter, too.  has  been  violated.  They  listen  to 
the  arguments  that  the  chemicals  used  in 
Vietnam  are  humane,  and  they  ask  questions 
sucli  as  those  posed  by  Prof.  William  V. 
O'Brien,  international  law  expert  :ii  George- 
town University,  during  a  1966  campus 
debate: 

•Is  it  opening  .  .  .  Pandora's  box?  Is  it 
getting  into  a  category  of  things  hitherto 
banned  which,  once  opened,  can  go  on  and 
on  and  on?  You  say.  well,  it's  not  too  bad 
to  make  people  cry.  Well,  perhaps  the  next 
argument  is  it's  not  too  bad  to  give  them 
the  three-days'  flu.  And  then  you  work  your 
way  up  from  that  to  something  else,  and 
after  a  while  you  get  into  countermeasures 
and  pretty  soon  the  thing  is  really  splraling 
out  of  hand." 

Of  great  concern  to  many  scientists  is  an- 
other unanswered  question  of  biological  war- 
fare: Can  disease,  once  spread,  be  controlled'' 
Dr.  Theodor  Rosebury.  a  Chicago  bacteriolo- 
gist who  did  biological  warfare  work  during 
World  War  II,  has  written  that  "It  is  next 
to  Impossible  to  know  beforehand  what  to 
expect  from  a  strategic  B.W.  (biological  war- 
fare] attack:  there  Is  no  satisfactory  way  of 
testing  it  in  advance."  Tlius,  some  argue, 
to  initiate  the  use  of  plague  or  anthrax, 
diseases  that  can  kill  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  their  victims,  would  be  to  set  in  motion 
a  doomsday  machine  on  the  planet — striking 
down  attacker  and  defender  alike.  The 
Pentagon  consistently  refuses  to  discuss  such 
questions  with  newsmen,  but  it  is  well  aware 
of  the  unpredictability  of  B.W.  Writing  in  a 
medical  school  Journal  In  1964.  Dr.  Leroy  D. 
Fotherglll,  former  director  of  the  laboratories 
at  Fort  Detrlck,  offered  this  assessment  of 
the  effects  of  a  major  B.W.  attack: 

"It  Is  possible  that  many  species  would 
be  exposed  to  an  agent  for  the  first  time  in 
their  evolutionary  history.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  range  of  susceptibilities  of 
these  many  species  of  wildlife  to  specific 
micro-organisms,  particularly  through  the 
respiratory  route.  .  .  .  What  would  be  the 
consequences?  Would  new  and  unused  zoo- 
notic foci  [animal  transmitters]  of  endemic 
disease  be  established?  Would  it  create  the 
basis  for  possible  genetic  evolution  of  micro- 
organisms in  new  directions,  with  changes 
in  virulence  for  some  species?  Would  It  cre- 
ate public  health  and  environmental  prob- 
lems that  are  unique  and  beyond  our  present 
experience?" 

These  soric  of  ecological  and  epidemiologi- 
cal problems  art;  being  studied  intensely  at 
Port  Detrlck  and  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds.  Scientists  there  believe  that  with 
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enough  study  It  will  be  possible  to  predict 
accurately  the  effects  of  a  blologlcnl  attack. 
Many  knowledgeable  C  B.W.  critics  have  their 
doubts. 

An  Indication  of  the  complexity  and  Im- 
portance of  C.B.W.  considerations  is  to  be 
found  in  the  varying  views  on  the  question 
of  poeslble  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
OS.  In  the  C  B.W.  field.  Critics  of  the  pro- 
gram argue  that  nuclear  weapons  provide  all 
the  deterrent  needed  to  forestall  any  enemy 
C  B  W.  attack.  Their  opposite  numbers  In 
the  military  claim  that  reliance  on  nuclear 
retaliation  alone  would,  in  fact,  seriously 
weaken  the  deterrent  to  biological  attac)c. 
They  point  otit  that  some  of  the  possible 
biological  warfare  diseases  have  three-  or 
four-day  Incubation  per.ods  before  they 
break  out  Would  the  United  States  be  will- 
ing to  unleash  nuclear  missiles,  they  ask. 
four  days  after  a  biological  attack  was  con- 
firmed, and  tell  the  world  it  w.is  "retaliating"? 
If  not.  It  Ls  argued,  a  policy  resting  only  on 
a  nuclear  deterrent  could  encourage  C.B.W. 
attack,  rather  than  deter  it 

Though  the  controversy  over  America's 
C.B  W  program  is  bitter,  there  is  general 
agreement  on  at  least  two  points:  it  is  essen- 
tl.ll  that  the  world  never  be  exposed  to  the 
ravages  o<  a  chemical-biological  war:  .1  de- 
escalation  of  the  C  B  W  arms  race,  followed 
by  international  disarmament  agreements.  Is 
a  possible  means  to  that  end. 

Once  again  the  situation  has  elements  in 
common  with  the  nuclear  arms  race  If  there 
Is  to  be  any  meaningful  International  accord 
on  C.B.W..  many  Administration  experts  feel, 
there  must  be  some  scientifically  valid  pro- 
cedure for  policing  it.  Studies  of  detection 
systems  are  being  conducted  by  scientists, 
including  some  Americans,  working  with  the 
Stockholm  International  Police  Research  In- 
stitute. But  progress  has  been  slow.  Last  year 
the  Johnson  Administration  allotted  the 
Federal  Arms  Control  and  EMsarmament 
Agency  only  $100,000  for  research  Into  C.B.W. 
control  and  detection. 

What  is  desperately  needed,  if  the  world  is 
to  move  toward  an  answer  to  the  C.B.W. 
problem,  is  an  open,  rational  public  debate 
of  the  political  and  military  implications 
Involved.  The  Vietnam  war.  the  campus  pro- 
tests over  military  research  contracts,  the 
trouble  at  Dugway  Proving  Grounds,  the  dis- 
enchantment 3f  large  segments  of  the  scien- 
tific community — all  these  have  set  the  stage 
for  such  a  debate  In  this  country  But  it  can- 
not begin  until  more  information  is  made 
available.  The  Pentagon  should  immediately 
re-evaluate  its  security  restrictions  about 
C.B.W  If  Russia  is  indeed  engaged  in  a  major 
C.B.W.  build-up.  this  information  should  be 
made  known.  The  types  of  agents,  their  pos- 
sible effects  and  the  national  policy  sur- 
rounding actual  deployment  of  chemicals  and 
biologicals  should  be  released  for  pvibllc 
evaluation. 

Americans — and  Russians — know  a  great 
deal  about  the  horrible  consequences  of 
atomic  attack:  this  knowledge  Is  as  signifi- 
cant a  deterrent  as  the  I.C.B.M.  rockets 
shielded  deep  in  their  silos.  If  the  world  knew 
more  about  the  potential  horror  of  nerve 
gases  and  deadly  biologicals.  the  drive  for  de- 
escalation  and  disarmament  would  be  in- 
creased. And  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  C.B.W.  research  and  develQpment. 
would  have  an  obligation  to  lead  that  drive. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Aug. 
25.  19681 

CBW  Bases  and  What  Thet  Do 
Because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
C  B.W.  program.  It  Is  impossible  to  detail 
completely  the  functions  of  the  military 
bases  involved.  What  follows  is  necessarily  a 
capsule  summary. 

Fort  Detrick,  Maryland  TTils  base,  about 
50  miles  northwest  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the  nation's 
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biological  warfare  research  program.  Detrick 
controls  the  procurement,  testing,  research 
and  development  of  all  biological  munitions 
and  product.^,  including  all  defense  ap- 
proaches (such  as  masks  and  vaccines).  The 
emphasis  at  Detrick  however.  Is  on  the  of- 
fense. The  fort  was  set  up  during  World  War 
II  and  hus  L>een  one  of  the  world's  largest 
users  of  laboratory  animals  since — perhaps- 
as  many  as  720.000  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs, 
hamsters,  rabbits,  monkeys  and  sheep  a  year. 
Most  of  the  aution's  military  work  on  anti- 
crop  devices  and  defoliants  Is  conducted  In 
a  corner  of  the  base  where,  behind  high  wire 
fenses.  scientists  work  In  a  cluster  of  green- 
houses 

Pine  BlufJ.  Arkansas.  This  arsenal  usually 
is  described  in  military  organization  charts 
as  serving  primarily  as  a  chemical  munitions 
base.  Indeed,  it  was  opened  in  1942  as  a 
etiemical  facility  and  ;;till  serves  as  an  Im- 
portant pai-kaglng  and  production  point  for 
smoke  bonios.  incendiary  munitions  and 
riot-control  agents  (including  CS.  the  potent 
tear  g:is  used  in  Vietnam  1.  But  Pine  Bluff 
does  it.s  most  important  work  for  the  bio- 
logical laboratories  at  Fort  Detrick.  It  is  the 
main  center  :or  the  massive  production  and 
processing  of  biological  agents.  The  germs  are 
not  only  brewed  m  heavy  concentration 
there  but  are  al.-«o  loaded  into  bombr..  ohells 
and  other  muiutions.  most  of  which  are  in 
cold  :>t<>r:ige   depots,   known  as  igloos. 

Du'^way  Proving  Grounds:  This  base  tests 
biological  .IS  well  .is  chemical  agents  and  Is 
also  .in  important  research  center.  Studies  in 
ecology  and  epidemiology  have  been  under 
way  for  years  to  determine  Just  what  happens 
to  .111  .irea  |lter  many  years  of  testing  with 
highly  infectioiu  biologicaU.  (Similar  test 
projects  are  sponsored  by  Dugway  at  other 
locations  in  the  nation.)  The  problems  are 
iiicr^dlbiy  complex:  more  than  10.000  sp>ecles 
of  life  are  known  to  exist  on  the  huge  base. 

Edgewood.  Maryland.  Arsenal :  Edgewood  is 
the  oldest  of  tlie  C.B.W.  bases;  It  dates  back 
to  World  War  I.  when  It  served  as  a  manu- 
factiiring  site  for  shells  containing  phosgene 
and  other  gases.  It  was  the  central  plant  for 
the  production  and  tilling  of  gas  munitions 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  it  was 
switched  to  research  and  development.  Edge- 
wood's  first  major  Job  in  this  area  was  to 
study  the  nerve  agents,  produced  by  the 
Germans,  that  Allied  Intelligence  had 
shipped  home.  A  pilot  plant  to  produce  one 
such-  Sarin,  otherwise  known  as  Q.B. — was 
built  and  in  operation  on  the  base  by  the 
late  1940's.  The  arsenal  Is  now  the  manage- 
ment and  final  inspection  center  for  all 
chemicals  and  chemical  weapons. 

Much  time  and  money  are  invested  at 
Edgewood  in  the  quest  for  the  perfect  In- 
cap.;cltuting  agent,  presumably  a  psycho- 
chemical  or  anesthetic  weapon.  'The  only  such 
agent  known  is  BZ.  and  it  has  yet  to  se^  com- 
b.ii  use.  The  chief  problem  with  the  incapaci- 
tating agents  is  the  requirement  for  a*  uni- 
form dosage  level — that  is,  they  must  be 
capable  of  being  spread  evenly;  otherwise, 
they  might  kill  in  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion .md  have  no  effect  at  all  in  areas  of  lower 
concentration. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal:  This  17,750-acre 
base  IS  10  miles  northeast  of  Denver  and 
served  as  the  main  production  facility  for 
the  nerve  gas  Sarin  after  initial  tests  at 
Edgewood  demonstrated  Its  feasibility  as  a 
weapon.  Production  of  the  gas  was  halted  in 
1957  after  three  years  of  furious,  around-the- 
clock  activity  ( insecticides  are  now  manu- 
factured here)  but  the  arsenal  has  remained 
busy  filling  rockets  and  bombs  with  it. 

The  Newport  Chemical  Plant:  This  instal- 
lation in  farm  country  on  the  western  edge 
of  Indiana,  near  Danville,  111.,  Is  the  Army's 
main  production  plant  for  VX,  an  improved 
nerve  gas  that  did  not  enter  the  military's 
arsenal  until  the  early  1960'8.  (VX,  unlike 
Sarin,  ^oes  not  evaporate  rapidly  or  freeze  at 
normal  temperatures.  Its  low  volatility  makes 
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it  effective  for  a  longer  period  of  time.)  The 
plant  was  built  by  the  Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corporation  (P.M.Ci  under  a  1959 
Army  contract  and  has  been  operated  ever 
since  by  that  company.  Newport  produced 
VX  nerve  gas  on  a  24-hour  schedule  until 
late  1962,  when  production  was  slowed. — 
S.  M.  H. 

I  Prom  Science,  Jan.  13,  1967] 

Cheimical     and     Biological     Warfare     (I): 

The  Research  Program 

(Note. — Biological  warfare  is  the  Inten- 
tional use  of  living  organisms  or  their  toxic 
products  to  cause  death,  disability,  or 
damage  In  man.  animals,  or  plants.  The 
target  Is  man.  either  by  causing  his  sickness 
or  death,  or  through  limitation  of  his  food 
supplies  or  other  agricultural  resources. 
Man  must  wage  a  continuous  fight  to  main- 
tain and  defend  himself,  his  animals,  and 
his  plants  In  competition  with  Insects  and 
microorganisms.  The  object  of  BW  is  to  over- 
come these  efforts  by  deliberately  distributing 
•-large  numbers  of  organisms  of  native  or 
foreign  origin,  or  their  toxic  products,  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  the  ability  to  utilize 
more  effectU'e  methods  of  dissemination  and 
unusual  portals  of  entry.  BW  has  been  aptly 
described  as  public  health  In  reverse. — "Ef- 
fects of  Biological  Warfare  Agents,  "  pamphlet 
published  by  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  July  1959.) 

During  the  last  18  months,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  from  Xlme  to  time  been 
the  unhappy  object  of  national  attention 
arising  from  dlslosiires  that  the  university  Is 
conducting  secret  research  for  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
Ill  an  interview  with  Science  last  fall,  one 
troubled  university  official  complained  that 
Penn's  participation  In  CBW  was  being  un- 
fairly singled  out.  "There  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  this  game."  he  said.  He  was  right. 

The  chemical  and  biological  weapons  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  secret  of  all  U.S. 
military  efforts — not  t>ecause  it  is  the  most 
Important  of  our  military  R&D  activities,  but 
because  the  Pentagon  believes  it  is  the  most 
easily  misunderstood  and  because  it  provokes 
the  most  emotional  distress  and  moral  tur- 
bulence. Ofnclal  secrecy  makes  a  complete 
portrait  of  the  CBW  program  difHcult  to  con- 
struct. Rumors  fly  freely  around  the  security 
wall  that  separates  the  "Ins"  from  the  "outs." 
In  some  portions  of  the  scientific  community 
the  Johnson  administration's  "credibility 
gap"  has  taken  its  toll  and  there  is  readiness 
to  believe  that,  every  time  some  one  in  Viet- 
nam sneezes,  it  Is  because  the  United  States 
Is  distributing  the  germs.  In  the  defense  es- 
tablishment the  CBW  program  is  represented 
as  being  some  kind  of  cross  between  defensive 
preparations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  peaseful 
by-products  in  preventive  medicine,  on  the 
other. 

Defensive  preparations  are  only  one  part 
of  the  program,  for  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  comprehensive  and  flourishing 
R&D  effort  in  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. It  involves  non-mlUtary  as  well  as  mili- 
tary agencies.  Industry  as  well  as  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  It  has  received  cooper- 
ation from  some  of  the  major  scientific 
Institutions  of  the  United  States.  Stockpiles  ^ 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  produced  ' 
by  this  program  provide  a  far-ranging  offen- 
sive capability.  Furthermore,  US.  policy  con- 
cerning the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  is  ambiguous  and  contradictory,  and 
is  rendered  even  more  so  by  the  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons  in  Vietnam. 

The  current  CBW  program  is  the  product 
of  decisions  made  and  steps  taken  during 
the  late  1950's  and  early  1960'8.  Before  that 
time  the  old-line  Army  Chemical  Corps  was 
regarded  by  the  nuclear-age  military  estab- 
lishment as  custodian  of  a  particularly  con- 
troversial and  probably  useless  emporium. 
The  Chemical  Corps  had  a  message  it  had 
been  repeating  since  World  War  I — that  Its 
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wares  were  unusually  humane — but  no  one 
was  buying.  The  Corps  existed  on  budgetary 
dregs,  usually  around  $35  million  a  year.  Its 
most  active  support  came  from  the  Armed 
Forces  Chemical  Association,  a  group  of  mill-  . 
tary  and  Industrial  executives  supported  by 
chemical  companies  and  "dedicated  to  sclen- 
tl&c  and  Industrial  preparedness  for  the  com- 
mon defense  in  the  fields  of  chemical,  biolog- 
ical, radiological  and  related  technology 
commonly  referrred  to  as  chemicals."  The 
Corps  felt  continually  threatened  with  the 
possibility  that  It  would  be  abolished. 

In  1959  the  Corps  took  matters  into  Its 
own  hands  and  went  to  the  public  with  a 
full-scale  publicity  campaign  known  as  "Op- 
eration blue  skies."  It  was  a  period  of  fas- 
cination with  the  possibility  of  "lncapa(!uat- 
Ing"  weapons,  jiartlcularly  psychochemlcals, 
and,  putting  aside  its  more  lethal  products, 
what  the  Chemical  Corps  advertised — In  arti- 
cles, speeches,  lectures,  symposia,  and  Con- 
gressional appearances — was  "war  without 
death."  Within  a  short  time  the  Corps'  hopes 
for  expansion  had  won  endorsements  from 
a  variety  of  outsiders,  from  the  American 
Chemical  Society  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration came  Into  office,  concerned  about  the 
military  Inflexibility  ImpdSed  by  over-reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons.  New  Frontiersmen  were 
interested  in  acquiring  a  more  versatile 
weapons  "mix."  And  they  were  especially 
Interested  In  systems  that,  like  CBW.  seemed 
to  offer  particular  promise  In  fighting  limited 
wars.  In  the  nuclear  stalemate  between  the 
great  powers,  there  began  to  be  a  reorienta- 
tion In  conceptions  of  how  the  U.S.  would 
conduct  Its  war  against  smaller  nations,  and 
CBW  was  Just  one  beneficiary  of  the  reori- 
entation. Fantasies  about  battles  in  which 
whole  populations  would  fall  asleep  while 
being  captured  provided  a  comforting  alter- 
native to  the  known,  stark  destfucttveness 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  also  helpcKl  to  estab- 
lish the  appeal  of  CBW.  The  relative  cheap- 
ness of  CBW  systems  played  a  role  as  well. 

By  1961  CBW  had  ceased  to  be  scorned,  and 
a  comprehensive  program  for  Improving  U.S. 
capabilities  was  underway.  In  fiscal  year  1961 
the  R&D  budget  for  CBW  for  all  three  mili- 
tary services  was  about  $57  million.  By  1964 
Is  had  risen  to  about  $158  million,  with  the 
Army's  share  being  about  $115  million.  It  Is 
now  roughly  at  that  level  or  slightly  lower. 
In  1961  only  the  Army  had  money  for  pro- 
curement— about  $46  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1964  the  Army  received  a  little  more  than 
$1 17  million  for  procurement  related  to  CBW; 
the  Navy  $11  million:  and  the  Air  Force. 
$8.7  million.  Procurement  figures  for  more 
recent  years  are  classified.  (These  sums  for 
procurement  are  additional  to  the  amounts 
spent  for  research  and  development.) 

In  addition  to  these  annual  budgets,  there 
Is  a  large  standing  capital  investment  in 
CBW  activities.  Port  Detrick  alone,  the  center 
of  biological  warfare  research,  occupies  1300 
acres  of  land  near  Frederick,  Maryland,  and 
has  a  building  complex  valued  at  $75,000,000. 
According  to  an  employee-recruitment  bro- 
chure, it  has  "one  of  the  world's  largest  ani- 
mal farms"  and  its  "facilities  for  conducting 
research  virith  pathogenic  organisms  are 
among  the  naost  advanced  In  the  world." 

Were  it  not  for  two  things.  Detrick  might 
pass  as  nothing  more  than  the  particularly 
well-endowed  microbiological  research  center 
It  advertises  Itself  to  be.  Research  on  basic 
characteristics  of  microorganisms  seeks  the 
same  knowledge  and  is  carried  on  In  the  same 
fashion  whether  the  agency  paying  the  bills  Is 
Detrick  or  NIH.  Some  of  the  research  under- 
taken has  a  defensive  motivation — an  effort 
to  discover  means  of  combatting  biological 
weap>on8  that  might  be  used  by  an  enemy. 
Some  of  the  research  is  neutral — not  sus- 
ceptible to  utilization  by  a  weapons  program 
at  all.  But  much  of  the  work  Inescapably  has 
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a  special  character,  an  Inverted  quality  like 
that  of  medicine  turned  Inside  out.  It  con- 
sists in  part,  for  example,  of  efforts  to  breed 
Into  pathogenic  organisms  precisely  the 
characteristics — such  as  resistance  to  anti- 
biotics— that  medical  researchers  would  like 
to  see  eradicated.  In  the  context  of  biological 
warfare  even  life-saving  techniques  such  as 
Immunization  take  on  a  strange  aspect:  Im- 
munity among  one's  own  population  and 
troops  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  initiation  of 
disease  by  our  own  forces,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
caution against  Its  Initiation  by  others.  Some 
diseases  are  currently  excluded  from  active 
consideration  as  BW  agents  chiefly  because 
no  vaccines  against  them  have  yet  been 
developed. 

A  second  factor  separating  Detrick  from 
other  research  centers  Is  the  restraint  placed 
on  Its  researchers.  Detrick's  sclentlflc  staff 
consists  of  120  Ph.D.'s,  110  M.S.'s,  320  B.S.'s, 
34  D.V.M.'s,  and  14  M.D.'s.  Only  about  15  per- 
cent of  their  findings  are  published  through 
conventional  sclentlflc  channels;  the  rest 
become  part  of  a  secret  literature  managed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  available 
to  other  government  agencies  and  contractors 
on  a  "need  to  know"  basis. 

While  nothing  Is  published  that  would  in- 
dicate the  relative  degree  of  military  In- 
terest In,  or  effort  on,  a  particular  agent. 
Detrick  scientists  do  report  In  open  litera- 
ture on  subjects  such  as  instances  of  labora- 
tory-Induced or  accidentally  acquired  infec- 
tion, immunization,  therapy,  routes  of  In- 
fection in  man  and  animals,  and  various 
experimental  techniques.  From  these  papers 
and  from  other  sources  It  Is  possible  to  sur- 
mise a  good  deal  about  the  Detrick  research 
program. 

Diseases  that  are  at  least  the  objects  of 
considerable  research  and  that  appear  to  be 
among  those  regarded  as  potential  BW 
agents  Include:  bacterial  diseases — anthrax, 
dysentery,  brucellosis,  glanders,  plague,  and 
tularemia;  rickettsial  diseases — Q-fever  and 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever;  viral  dis- 
eases— dengue  fever,  several  types  of  en- 
cephalitis, psittacosis,  and  yellow  fever;  a 
fungal  disease,  coccidioidomycosis;  and  bo- 
tulism toxin. 

In  recent  years  a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  focused  on  plant  diseases  also^ 
Recently  the  Army's  Distinguished  SerU*e 
Medal,  the  highest  award  the  Army  gives  ci- 
vilians, was  awarded  to  a  Detrick  researcher 
for  her  contribution  to  <^velopment  of  a 
rice  blast  fungus,  a  disease  thtoin  it»  natural 
form  has  repeatedly  damaged  Asian  rice  crops. 

To  make  the  Jump  from  naturally  occur- 
ring organisms  to  usable  weapwns,  biological 
agents  must  possess  certain  characteristics: 
they  must  be  highly  Infectious;  they  must 
be  able  to  maintain  viability  and  virulence 
during  production,  storage,  transportation 
and  dissemination;  they  must  be  sturdy 
enough  to  withstand  injury  during  ^dissemi- 
nation and  have  a  minimum  decay  rate;  and 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  produced  on 
a  militarily  significant  scale.  Judged  from 
what  has  surfaced  a  substantial  portion  of 
fundamental  research  at  Detrick  has  been 
devoted  to  development  of  these  characteris- 
tics In  the  organisms  producing  the  diseases 
listed   ( follows  at  end  of  article ) . 

Detrick  Is  also  more  or  less  the  home  of 
the  science  of  aerobiology — the  study  of  air- 
borne Infection — an  area  of  much  in- 
terest to  researchers  studying  dissemination 
of  disease,  whether  their  Interests  are  causa- 
tive or  curative.  Aerobiology  Is  of  particular 
relevance  to  biological  warfare,  however,  be- 
cause the  Idea  of  disseminating  Infectious 
agents  by  aerosols — suspensions  of  small  par- 
ticles In  the  air — seems  to  be  displacing 
earlier  notions  about  how  to  transmit  dis- 
ease. Conventional  Images  of  biological  war- 
fare— the  covert  "man  with  the  suitcase"  or 
the  poisoning  of  water  supplies  and  ventila- 
tion systems — seems  to  have  been  discarded. 
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partly  because  the  number  of  people  who 
could  be  subjected  to  infection  at  any  one 
time  Is  too  small. 

Two  out  of  the  three  times  Detrick  has 
emerged  to  participate  In  a  conventional  way 
In  the  affairs  of  the  sclentlflc  community. 
It  has  cosponsored  conferences  on  alrtwrne 
Infection.  (Its  Intellectual  debut  was  a  1959 
symposium  on  "Nonspeclflc  resistance  to  In- 
fection," held  in  collaboration  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences.) 
The  flrst  "Conference  on  airborne  Infection," 
held  In  Miami  Beach  In  December  1960,  was 
supported  Jointly  by  Detrick  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  (NIAID),  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  sponsored  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Detrick  papers  Included 
"Viability  and  Infectlvlty  of  microorganisms 
In  experimental  airborne  Infection."  'Tech- 
niques of  aerosol  formation,"  and  "Airborne 
Q  fever." 

Detrick's  third  meeting  was  the  second  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Aerobiology,  held 
In  Chicago  last  March  and  sponsored  Jointly 
with  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
Detrick  contractor.  Papers  by  Detrick  re- 
searchers included  "Antibiotic  prophylaxis 
and  therapy  of  airborne  tularemia:"  'Physi- 
cal and  chemical  stresses  of  aerosolizatlon; " 
"Infection  of  pigeons  by  airborne  Venezue- 
lan equine  encephalitis  virus:"  and  '.atten- 
uation of  aerosolized  yellow  fever  virus  after 
passage  in  cell  culture."  Two  papers  reflected 
collaboration  between  Fort  Detrick  and 
NIAID:  "Effect  of  route  of  inoculation  on  ex- 
perimental respiratory  viral  disease  and  evi- 
dence for  airborne  transmission"  and  "As- 
sessment of  experimental  and  natural  viral 
aerosols."  A  cooperative  project  between  De- 
trick and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medtcsil 
School  was  a  study  of  "Aerogenic  immuniza- 
tion of  man  with  live  tularemia  vaccine."  A 
researcher  at  Ohio  State  University  College 
of  Medicine,  supported  by  a  Detrick  grant, 
reported  on  "Aerosol  infection  of  monkeys 
with  Rickettsia  rickettsii,"  the  organism  that 
causes  Rocky  Mountain .  spotted  fever.  De- 
trick, the  University  of  Arizona,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  all  cooperated  In  a  study 
of  "Experlmentel  epidemiology  of  coccidio- 
idomycosis." an  Infectious  fungal  disease. 

PHS  involvfment 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  also  coop- 
erated with  Detrick  in  other  ways.  In  1960. 
for  example,  the  PHS  received  mere  than 
$380,000  in  funds  transferred  from  tbc  Army 
Chemical  Corps,  and.  according  to  i  PHS 
spokesman,  annual  transfers  of  funds  meas- 
ure only  a  fraction  of  the  real  cooperation 
between  the  two  agencies.  The  PHS  says  that 
It  does  not  take  Army  money  to  conduct  re- 
search that  It  would  not  otherwise  under- 
take, but  only  to  bolster  ongoing  projects  in 
fields  in  which  it  has  an  independent  In- 
terest. Its  policy  Is  that  none  of  the  re.'^earch 
results  obtained  In  collaborative  projects  may 
be  classified.  However,  the  subject  matter  of 
an  Army-PHS  transfer  of  funds  cannot  al- 
ways be  discussed  because — even  though  it 
may  concern  an  area  in  which  the  PHS  is 
studying  openly — the  mere  fact  of  military 
interest  in  it  may  be  classified. 

Apart  from  the  transfer  of  funds  there  Is 
active  liaison  between  the  two  agencies — 
communication  on  several  levels,  and  efforts 
on  both  sides  to  avoid  duplication.  And  the 
PHS  has  also  cooperated  with  Detrlrk'  by 
delaying  required  reporting  to  international 
health  authorities  of  quarantlnable  diseases 
occurring  at  Fort  Detrick.  One  such  instance 
took  place  on  1  September  1959  when  a  22- 
year-old  enlisted  technician  named  Ralph 
Powell  became  111  with  pneumonic  plague. 
The  following  day  Detrick  informed  the  Fred- 
erick County  Health  Officer,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond day  It  Informed  the  Public  Health  Ser\-- 
Ice.  Its  memo  to  the  PHS,  classified  secret, 
stated  that  "no  press  release  has  been  made 
or  Is  contemplated  by  any  DOD  agency,  un- 
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less  death  occurs.  In  such  a  case,  the  cause  of 
death  would  not  be  announced."  Powell  re- 
covered, the  repwrt  was  downgraded  to  "tor 
official  use  only."  and  on  8  November  the 
PHS  reported  the  case.  If  the  PHS  is  assured 
that  no  epidemic  hazard  exlsu.  it  allows  the 
military's  declarfttlon  of  "national  security" 
to  take  precedence  over  its  international  obli- 
gations. 

Another  source  of  advice  for  the  biological 
warfare  effort  is  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  addition  to  occasional  forma- 
tion of  special  groups  to  consider  particular 
problems,  the  NAS  has  for  several  years  spon- 
sored a  program  of  postdoctoral  "Resident  re- 
search asfioclateships"  designed  in  part  to 
help  bring  talent  into  Detrlclc.  The  fellow- 
ships are  supported  by  Detrick  for  research 
at  the  laboratories,  but  candidates  are 
screened  by  the  Academy  Appointees,  who 
must  be  Investigated  and  cleared,  are  sub- 
sequently permitted  to  describe  themselves 
as  having  received  an  NAS-NRC  fellowship. 

Additional  intellectual  assistance  for 
Detrick  comes  from  the  American  Society 
for  Microbiology,  which  maintains  a  per- 
manent Detrick  advisory  committee.  In  1966 
the  President  of  the  ASM  was  Riley  D.  House- 
wrlght.  aclentlflc  director  of  Port  Detrick. 
Detrick  also  uses  the  part-time  consulting 
services  of  a  number  of  Individual  research- 
ers drawn  largely  from  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

A     MILLION     DOLLAR    SECRET 

A  number  of  universities  and  research  In- 
stitutes also  have  come  into  the  CBW  con- 
stellation. The  terms  of  the  research 
sponsored  by  Detrick  or  by  its  chemical- 
weapons  counterpart,  the  research  labora- 
tories of  Edgewood  Arsenal,  vary  Some  of 
It  Is  secret,  some  open.  Some  of  It  amounts 
to  support  for  basic  microbiological  research 
In  which  Detrick  and  university-based  in- 
vestigators happen  to  have  simultaneous  in- 
terest: some  is  clo«er  to  a  straight  purchase 
of  manpower  for  a  partlctilar  task.  The  scale 
and  magnitude  of  university-based  CBW  re- 
search is  also  variable,  occasionally  run- 
ning— as  at  Penn — Into  large  projects  but 
most-often  consisting  of  a  few  researchers 
together  with  perhaps  a  handful  of  graduate 
students. 

Between  1955  and  1963.  as  an  example  of 
one  end  of  the  spectrum.  John  Hopkins 
received  over  SI  million  for  work  described 
as  "studies  of  actual  or  potential  injuries  nr 
Illnesses,  studies  on  diseases  of  potential  BW 
significance,  and  evaluation  of  certain  clinical 
and  Immunological  responses  to  certain 
toxoids  and  vaccines."  Hopkins  reports  that 
its  work,  which  is  continuing  at  a  reduced 
level,  produced  no  results  published  in  open 
literature.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
Is  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  where 
researchers  have  been  working  since  1958  to 
develop  a  vaccine  against  Coccidloldes  im- 
mitls  and  have  made  several  contributions 
to  professional  Journals.  Some  of  the  CBW 
work,  such  as  that  performed  In  the  late 
I950's  at  Stanford  University,  is  strictly  clas- 
sified: or.  like  that  done  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
the  Midwest  Research  Institute,  at  least  does 
not  contribute  to  open  literature.  Most  of  the 
research  seems  to  occupy  an  ambiguous 
middle  ground  where  at  least  some  fraction 
of  the  results  nuty  be  publishable.  but  only 
with  clearances,  releases,  and  so  forth  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Among  the  in- 
stitutions where  researchers  recently  per- 
formed or  are  now  performing  work  In  this 
category  are  the  Southern  Research  Insti- 
tute, the  University  of  Maryland,  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Hahnemann 
Medical  College. 

Another  group  of  Institutions  has  done  or 
Is  doing  research,  supported  by  the  CBW 
program,  that  Is  not  classified:  It  Includes 
the  universities  of  Chicago.  Minnesota.  Mich- 
igan, and  Texas.  Ohio  State  University,  and 
MIT. 
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Cooperation,  including  Joint  support  *of 
graduate  students,  seems  particularly  flour- 
ishing between  Detrick  and  universities  in 
the  W.ishlngton  area,  such  as  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. GW  had  Detrick  contracts  totaling 
31.202.000  in  1960.  and  from  1952  to  1959  It 
conducted  a  comprehensive  research  program 
relating  to  the  "physical  and  biophysical 
factors  Incident  to  the  explosive  dissemina- 
tion of  biological  aerosols."  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  dean  of  sponsored  research  for 
1959  reported  "phenomenal  success  Improving 
the  etnclency  of  dissemination  of  liquids" 
and  noted  that.  "While  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  end  result  .  will  be  a  new 
weapon."  GW's  role  was  limited  to  research 
and  did  not  include  development.  GW  main- 
tained a  special  laboratory  at  Port  Detrick 
during  that  period.  Similarly  close  relations 
appear  to  exist  between  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  and  academic  institutions  In  Its 
area.  In  1960  the  University  of  Utah  had  eight 
contracts  with  Dugway.  totaling  $1,570,000 
Utah  State  University  also  has  worked  with 
Dugway 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  many 
more  institutions  than  those  cited  have  con- 
tributed to  the  CBW  proi?ram.  While  the 
Army  has  turned  to  academic  organizations 
for  basic-  research,  especially  on  the  bloloai- 
cal  side,  industrial  contributions  to  the 
chemical-weapons  proi;ram  have  been  sub- 
stantial .\i  times  nearly  65  percent  of  the 
military  Ri\cD  money  In 'CBW  has  gone  to 
Industry,  which  Is  reported  to  be  the  most 
productive  source  of  new  compounds.  Arthur 
D.  Little.  Iiic  .  and  DuPont  are  amon?  com- 
panies mentioned  as  prominent  contributors 
to  the  CBW  program  Prom  outside  the 
chemical  industry,  many  aerospace  com- 
panies now  devote  some  fraction  of  their 
efforts  to  CBW. 

BEYOND    BASIC    RESEARCH 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  together  have  moved  Into  an- 
other area  of  CBW  research.  It  goes  by  a  lot 
of  contemporary-sounding  titles  but  bolls 
down  to  evaluation  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  delivery  systems.  The  contro- 
versial contracts  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  of  this  type  (see  end  of  article). 
But,  although  Penn  is  a  crucial  cog  in  this 
phase  of  the  CBW  program.  It  is  not  the  only 
one:  New  York  University  also  is  performing 
such  studies,  under  an  .Air  Force  contract, 
and  .X  Pentagon  official  recently  stated  that 
related  studies  are  being  conducted  by.  among 
other  organizations.  RAND,  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  and  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses. 

Research  .^naylsls  Corporation,  a  small 
firm  located  near  Washington,  in  a  brochure 
designed  to  reflect  past  support  by  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  attract  more,  lists  the 
following  "research  capabilities."  Under  the 
heading  '.Agricultural  warfare"  are  "Study  of 
biological  and  chemical  attacks  on  crops  and 
some  analyses  of  effects  on  livestock."  "Covert 
attack  on  a  food  crop."  and  "Impact  of 
chemical  attack  on  guerrilla  food  crops."  Un- 
der "Guerrilla  warfare  and  counter-insur- 
gency" are  "Evaluation  of  counter-Insur- 
gency requirements  in  Southeast  Asia."  and 
"Southeast  Asia  environmental-data  collec- 
tion." And  under  "CBR  warfare"  are  "Mili- 
tary potential  of  GB"  (a  toxic  ner^•e  gasl, 
"The  feasibility  of  chemical  warfare  In  de- 
fense of  a  perimeter  in  the  Naktong  Valley 
basin,"  and  "The  value  of  toxic  chemicals  in 
ground  warfare." 

Another  leading  entry  in  the  field  of  CBW 
Is  the  Travelers  Research  Center,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
panies. Its  most  recent  brochure  reports 
studies  of  military  operations  that  are 
"highly  sensitive  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment." Chief  among  these,  the  report  con- 
tinues. .  .  are  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  systems,  which  exhibit  a  high  de- 
gree of  dependence  upon  meteorological,  ter- 
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rain,  and  vegetative  factors.  The  extensive 
experience  of  the  TRC  staff  In  research  on 
turbulent  diffusion  and  transport  of  atmos- 
pheric contaminants  provides  a  firm  base  for 
TRCs  participation  in  the  nation's  CB  weap- 
ons analysis  program.  The  Center's  Interest 
in  this  field  stems  not  only  from  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  the  environmental 
phenomena  involved,  but  also  from  our  de- 
sire to  support  and  assist  the  United  States 
in  acquiring  effective,  humane,  incapacitat- 
ing (non-lethal)  systems  for  coping  with 
proliferating  limited  war  and  counter-insur- 
gency. One  study  was  undertaken  for  the 
Army  to  identify  the  most  effective  ap- 
proaches for  contending  with  difficult  mili- 
tary situations  with  a  minimum  loss  of  hu- 
man life  to  both  sides.  Another  study  con- 
ducted for  the  Navy  provided  an  updated 
review  of  the  Influence  of  mlcrometeorologi- 
cal  factors  on  chemical  warfare  in  the  form 
of  a  technical  manual  to  assist  In  the  identi- 
fication, obser\'atlon,  and  prediction  of  rele- 
vant meteorbloglcal  factor  and  processes.  In 
another  study  for  the  Army.  TRC  began  com- 
prehensive research  on  dosage  prediction 
techniques  to  provide  up-to-date  knowledge 
of  dispersion  processes  in  the  lower  atmos- 
phere, and  with  a  critical  evaluation  of  pres- 
ent quantitative  techniques  for  predicting 
the  behavior  of  atmospheric  contaminants. 
This  study  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  being  conducted  on  urban  and  regional 
air  pollution." 

Travelers  has  branched  out  In  another  new 
direction:  "Because  modern  military  plan- 
ning "must  often  consider  technical  and  stra- 
tegic ijoals  In  relation  to  their  political,  so- 
ciological and  psychological  Implications, 
particularly  with  respect  to  limited  war  and 
counter-lnsiugency,"  the  brochure  states,  "a 
study  was  undertaken  for  the  Air  Force  to 
assess  not  only  the  military  potential  of  non- 
lethal  CB  weaponry,  but  also  the  psycho- 
political  reaction  to  its  use." 

This  is  the  chain  of  research.  The  United 
States  government  Is  developing  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  It  Is  learning  how 
to  use  them  effectively.  And,  finally.  It  Is  in- 
quiring into  the  public  reaction  to  their  use. 

Elinor  Lancer. 

The  Detrick  Research  Program 
(Excerpts  from  Opportunities  for  Fundamen- 
tal Research,  a  Detrick  publication  issued 
in  connection  with  the  NAS-NRC  Detrick 
fellowship  program ) 

AEROBIOLOGT 

Respirator;/  In/ections:  .  .  .  The  disease 
process  in  laboratory  animals  exposed  to 
aerosols  of  microorganisms  Is  studied  and 
characterized.  Fundamental  research  Is 
needed  in  the  pathogenesis  of  disease  In  rela- 
tion to  { 1 )  the  particle  size  of  the  aerosol.  (2) 
temperature  and  other  environmental  condi- 
tions, and  (3)  the  effects  of  Immunization  on 
respiratory  infectlvlty. 

Environmental  Stress:  Basic  research  is 
needed  In  relation  to  the  responses  of  air- 
borne microorganisms  to  environmental 
stresses  such  as  temperature,  relative  humid- 
ity, drying,  and  solar  radiations.  Quantitative 
data  on  the  effects  of  these  stresses  are  lim- 
ited. In  addition  very  little  Is  known  of  the 
fundamental  mechanisms  which  determine 
the  resistance  or  susceptibility  of  cells  to 
their  environment.  Studies  are  contemplated 
In  which  microorganisms  will  be  exposed  to 
natural  sunlight,  temperature  and  humidity 
ranges,  etc..  and  wherein  the  effects  produced 
may  be  measured  quantitatively. 
biochemistry 

Biochemistry:  Various  fundamental  as- 
pects of  the  biochemistry  of  microorganisms 
and  bacterial  products  are  being  Investigated. 
Some  current  problems  are  concerned  with 
( 1 )  the  site  and  mode  of  action  and  the  Iden- 
tification of  the  structure  of  an  Inhibitor  of 
mammalian  oxidation  produced  by  various 
species  of  microorganisms,  (2)  the  Identlflca- 
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tlon  of  the  structural  features  of  bacterial 
toxins  required  for  biological  activity  Includ- 
ing a  study  of  reactive  groups  and  the  com- 
position of  partially  degraded  fragments,  and 
i3)  the  effect  of  microorganisms  on  the 
metabolism   of   lymph    tissue   in   vitro. 

IMMUNOLOGY 

Medical  Entomology:  This  field  involves 
basic  research  on  the  biology  and  rearing  of 
medically  important  insects,  the  factors  af- 
fecting Infection  of  various  arthropods  and 
factors  affecting  transmission  of  mlcoorga- 
nlsms.  Current  problems  consist  of  basic 
studies  of  effects  of  rearing  procedures  for 
various  insects  on  longevity  and  fecundity; 
the  effects  of  different  environmental  fac- 
tors on  Infection  of  Insects  and  on  virulence 
of  microorganisms. 

PLANT    SCIENCES 

Pathology:  A  broad  research  program  on 
several  plant  diseases  is  in  progress.  Some 
areas  currently  under  Investigation  Include: 
Factors  of  environment  (host  plant  and 
pathogen)  which  affect  spore  germination, 
germ  tube  penetration,  establishment  of  In- 
fection, disease  symptom  expression,  sporu- 
latlon.  viability  retention,  resistance  to  in- 
fection. These  and  other  problems  of  Inter- 
est extend  into  fields  of  irradiation  biology, 
physiology  and  genetics. 

Physiology:  Excellent  opportunities  exist 
for  research  on  growth  regulators,  herbicides, 
defoliants,  and  problems  of  absorption  of 
chemicals.  Basic  research  Is  needed  on  the 
uptake,  translocation,  mode  of  action,  struc- 
ture versus  activity  relationships,  and  the 
function  of  surfactant  compounds  in  herbi- 
cldal  formulations. 

Universfty  of  Pennsylvania:   It's  Hard  To 
Kick  the  Habit 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  In 
the  second  year  of  an  Increasingly  bitter  dis- 
pute over  the  presence  of  CBW  research  on 
Us  camptis.  Tlie  project  at  Penn  Involves  ap- 
plied research  on  weapons  systems:  it  has 
been  going  on  for  about  10  years  under  vari- 
ous titles:  most  recently,  "Summit"  (an 
Army  contract)  and  "Splcerack"  (an  Air 
Force  project).  The  contracts  total  roughly 
SI  million  a  year. 

The  Summit  contract  calls  for  the  re- 
searchers, among  other  things,  to  "prepare 
analyses  and  studies  of  the  behavior,  tech- 
nical properties,  and  performance  of  particu- 
lar agents,  munitions,  weapons  components 
or  subsystems  of  C&B  weapons  systems.  The 
required  analyses  will  be  directed  to  include 
estimations  of  the  human  effects  of  particu- 
lar C&B  agents;  characterization  of  the 
aerosol  behavior  of  the  specific  agents  in  field 
clouds:  appraisal  of  the  performance  of  can- 
didate munitions-agent  combinations  under 
environmental  conditions:  examination  of 
various  protective  procedures  in  specific  mili- 
tary situations;  and  the  estimation  of  human 
factors  and  response  to  the  C&B  environ- 
ment." 

Penn  subcontracted  with  the  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Labwatory  for  additional  research 
on  "targeting."  Part  of  Cornell's  Job  was  to 
"conduct  a  detailed  Urget  analysis  to  deter- 
mine anticipated  target  neutralization  re- 
quirements. This  analysis  will  consider  (i) 
protective  measures  against  which  a  weapon 
capability  should  be  required;  (11)  acceptable 
time  to  incapacitation  requirements;  and 
(111)  target  sizes  and  content  and  minimum 
acceptable  casualty  Infliction  to  achieve 
neutralization." 

The  relation  between  these  projects  and 
U.S.  operations  in  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of 
some  debate.  University  officials  connected 
with  the  controversy  have  made  many  con- 
tradictory statements,  sometimes  conceding 
relevance  to  Vietnam,  sometimes  denying  It. 
But  the  researchers  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  study  of  the  application  of  CBW  to  a  num- 
ber of  crops.  Including  rice;  of  the  effects  of 
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crop-destruction  on  the  economies  of  under- 
developed countries  and  on  the  political  and 
nonpolitical  climate  of  Asia.  In  an  interview 
with  Science  last  fall,  Knut  Krieger.  the 
chemistry  professor  who  directs  the  research, 
said  that  he  receives  Army  field  reports  from 
Vietnam  and  that  he  has  evaluated  tests  on 
defoliants.  Penn  now  has  a  capability  with 
which  the  Pentagon,  for  Immediate  or  long- 
range  reasons,  is  reluctant  to  part.  "We  could 
get  along  without  Penn."  one  offlclaJ  recently 
commented,  "but  we're  not  very  anxious  to 
try." 

Summit  and  Splcerack  carry  with  them 
some  obvious  liabilities.  President  Gaylord 
Harnwell  says  that  Penn  loses  money  on  the 
contracts — about  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  projects  or  about  $50,000  a  year.  The 
bookkeeping  on  such  matters  is  extremely 
intricate,  and  on  the  basis  of  other  univer- 
sities' experiences  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  profit 
and  loss  can  be  calculated  in  a  great  many 
different  vyays.  However,  the  university  is 
plainly  not  reaping  great  financial  rewards 
from  CBW.  and  officials  state  there  Is  no  hid- 
den funding  from  which  they  are  benefiting. 
The  CBW  projects  have  given  the  univerrltv 
painfully  bad  publicity.  And,  finally,  the  con- 
troversy has  aroused  and  divided  faculty, 
students,  administrators,  and  alumni. 

The  answer  to  the  question  why,  in  this 
troubled  climate,  the  research  has  not  simply 
been  abolished  has  to  do  in  part  with  Inter- 
nal politics  of  the  unlversitv,  in  part  with 
the  fact  that  the  controversy  touches  on  some 
of  the  most  sensitive  issues  in  academia.  Last 
year  a  small  group  of  professors  sought  to 
have  the  CBW  projects  thrown  out  because 
they  considered  Its  subject  matter  immoral. 
A  much  larger  number  of  faculty  membefs 
were  unwilling  to  set  a  precedent  of  vetoing 
the  substance  of  a  colleague's  research;  in- 
stead they  took  up  the  issue  of  publishabll- 
Ity.  The  faculty  passed  a  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing an  old  but,  practically  speaking,  extinct 
university  policy  that  called  for  accepting 
"contracts  or  grants  only  for  research  proj- 
ects whose  principal  purpose  is  to  produce 
results  which  will  be  freely  available  and 
freely  publishable  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
open  research  in  the  relevant  discipline."  Tlie 
faculty  also  set  about  devising  a  mechanism 
which  would  assure  review  by  the  faculty  of 
contracts  suspected  of  violating  the  criteria. 
The  publlshablllty  issue  did  not  prove  an 
effective  vehicle  for  accomplishing  the  fac- 
ulty's object  of  ending  CBW.  President 
Harnwell  believed  that,  under  a  special  dis- 
pensation negotiated  Into  the  Splcerack  con- 
tract at  renewal  time  last  spring.  Krieger  was 
technically  free  to  publish  his  findings  and 
that  the  research  therefore  did  not  come  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  faculty  resolution.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  renewed  the  contract.  The  dif- 
ficulty Is  that  Krieger  does  not  want  to  pub- 
lish. "My  findings  are  not  of  general  interest." 
he  told  Science,  "they  are  highly  specialized. 
And  In  the  second  place  I  don't  think  it's  the 
kind  of  work  that  ought  to  be  published.  It's 
a  matter  of  national  security." 

Harnwell  adds  another  argument  to  Krieg- 
er's.  "He's  a  tenured  professor."  the  Presi- 
dent remarked  to  Science.  "How  can  we  make 
him  publish  if  he  doesn't  want  to?  Its  really 
a  question  of  academic  freedom.  If  I  told 
someone  what  research  to  do  or  not  to  do 
or  what  and  when  to  publish,  another  por- 
tion of  the  faculty  would  be  down  here 
knocking  at  the  doors." 

Harnweirs  attitude — that  what  is  at  stake 
is  neither  the  substance  of  the  research,  nor 
its  publishability,  but  academic  freedom — 
has  been  echoed  this  year  by  a  faculty  group 
that  was  relatively  silent  earlier,  a  group  cen- 
tered in  the  engineering  sectors  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  group,  heavily  involved  in  de- 
fense contracting,  feels  that  the  ban  on  clas- 
sified research,  endorsed  by  most  of  the 
faculty,  would  harm  the  engineering  schools. 
University  officials  have   also  been  hearing 
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from  alumni.  Fome  of  whom  are  reportedly 
shocked  that  the  propriety  of  the  University's 
conducting  research  related  to  national  de- 
fense should  even  be  called  into  question. 

At  this  point,  the  luture  of  Splcerack  and 
Summit  is  uncertain.  President  Harnwell  re- 
cently indicated  that  he  would  like  to  get 
rid  of  the  research  because  he  Is  tired  of  the 
emotion-racked  ccmtrover-sy.  But  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  simply  run  out  on  the  Penta- 
gon, and  one  problem  is  where  to  ship  the 
research.  The  University  is  contemplatine. 
among  other  possibilities,  transferring  It  to 
the  University  City  Science  Center,  a  new. 
nonprofit.  RA:D  corporation  in  Philadelphia, 
owned  by  a  consortium  of  Pennsylvania  col- 
leges and  '.iniversitles.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  consortium  includes  Quaker  colleges 
Haverford  and  Swarthmore:  there  have  been 
reports  that  thev  don't  want  CBW  either. 

EL. 

I  Prom  'Scienoc.  Jan.  20.   1967) 
Chemical  and  Bioi.ocical  Warfare:   The 
Weapons  and  the  Policies — II 
(By  Elinor  Langer) 
■Until    I    retired  .  .  .  1    teas    not    able    to 
.vpeoA-    of    (I    chemical   or    biological    weapon 
without    prefacing     uiii    remarks    with     ihe 
statement   that    the  enemy   might    use   it.   I 
iva.t  never  able  to  ypcak  of  the  offensive,  only 
of  the  rie/c?i.si!C."     Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.   Roth.^- 
child.  USA  (Ret.),  former  Commanding  Gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army  Chemical  Corps  Research  and 
Development   Command.   Tomorrow's    Weap- 
ons. (McGraw-Hill.  New  York.  1964). 

Tlie  United  States  program  in  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  does  not  stop  in  the 
laboratory.  Weapons  ;tre  accumulating  and 
military  manu.ils  describe  in  detail  a  variety 
of  clrcumst.ances  and  conditions  in  which 
they  might  be  used. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that,  because  of 
restrictions  in  the  government's  information 
policy.  It  great  deal  of  data  would  probably 
be  held  just  as  secret  If  CBW  jjrnductlon 
were  floundering  as  if  it  were  successful. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  magnitude  and 
precise  ingredients  of  the  CBW  arsenal  can- 
not be  known  by  those  outside  the  security 
establishment,  the  weapons-production  pro- 
gram does  support  an  apparatus  of  several 
th.^usand. people. 

Port  Detrick.  in  ;iddltlon  to  Its  research 
activities,  is  involved  in  process  development, 
small-scale  production,  and  design  and  oper- 
ation of  pilot  plants.  Closely  related  to 
Detrick  is  the  Dugway  I»roving  Ground, 
which  employs  about  900  people  and  occu- 
pies an  area  "in  Utah  larger  than  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island.  Dugway  is  the  principal 
station  for  field  assessment  and  testing  of 
chemical  and  biological  munitions. 

According  to  Pentagon  officials,  ih^re  is 
no  large-scale  field  testing  of  chemical  and 
biological  agents  on  htiman  subjects.  Limited 
testing  is  done  on  volunteers  at  Detrick — 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  only  as  noncomteatants — and 
occasional  experiments  have  been  performed 
en  prisoners.  But  the  military  logic  of  real 
testing  Is  evidently  cutwelghed  by  fear  of  in- 
Jury  and  contamination  and  field  trials  are  re- 
portedly limited  to  animals  or  to  nonpatho- 
genic simulated  ugents.  (During  World  War 
II  the  British  conducted  BW  experiments 
with  anthrax— spores  of  which  remain  in 
soil  for  a  long  time — on  the  small  island  of 
Gruinard.  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Scot- 
land. According  to  a  recent  statement  by 
G.  E.  Gordon  Smith,  director  of  Porton.  the 
British  equivalent  of  Detrick.  when  the  is- 
land was  recently  revisited  it  was  concluded 
that  "it  may  remain  infected  for  100  years") 
Biological  munitions  are  produced  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenr.i.  a  15.000-acre  installation  out- 
side Pine  BluiT.  Arkansas,  which  employs 
about  1400  people.  Pine  Bluff  also  produces 
toxic-chemical    munitions    and    riot-control 
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munitlona.  Its  Job  runs  from  manufacturing 
the  agenu  to  fllltng  and  assembling  weapons. 
Research  and  development  on  chemical  weap- 
ons, and  some  production  and  assembly  of 
them,  take  place  in  a  number  of  subunlts  of 
the  Edgewood  Arsenal.  In  Maryland.  Various 
chemical  munitions,  reportedly  including 
nerve  gas.  mustard  gas.  "incapacltants."  and 
antlcrop  weapons,  are  produced  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  In  Denver  The  U.S.  also 
operates  a  major  manufacturing  plant — at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $3  5  million — in 
Newport.  Indiana,  where  Sarin,  a  lethal  nerve 
gas.  Is  produced  and  loaded  Into  rockets, 
land  mines,  and  artillery  shells.  The  plant  Is 
managed  under  contract  by  the  Food  Ma- 
chinery Corporation,  has  300  employees,  and 
is  reported  to  have  been  oper.iting  24  hours 
dally  since  1960  Additional  chemicals  were 
manufactured  during  the  middle  19S0's  at 
another  plant  in  Muscle  Shoals.  Alabama  A 
few  years  ago  the  Pentagon  entered  into 
contracts  with  about  ten  chemical  companies 
for  research  and  development  on  Improved 
defoliants  and  desslcants:  the  chemical 
defoliants  used  in  Vietnam  are  for  the  most 
part  purc(i3sed  commercially 

Chemical,  weapons  are  produced  in  forms 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ail 
services.  They  are  available  In  a  variety  of 
forms  from  regular  artillery  shells  to  the 
Sergeant  missile  (which  has  a  range  of  139 
km  I .  the  Honest  John  and  Little  John 
rockets,  and  chemical  land  mines.  They  are 
also  available  as  bombs  for  delivery  by  con- 
ventional military  aircraft.  Detailed  infor- 
mation on  delivery  systems  for  biological 
agents  Is  classified,  but  unclassified  manuals 
suggest  that  biological  weapons  are  avail- 
able a^  warheads  for  missile  systems  ( for 
large-area  attacks),  as  cluster  bombs,  and 
as  spray  tanks  and  dispensers  mounted  on 
aircraft  <  In  his  book  promoting  CBW.  Gen- 
eral Rothschild  qualifies  his  discussion  of 
the  availability  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  with  these  words:  "Whether  or  not 
they  have  been  procured  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  combat  use  is  another  matter.  How- 
ever, this  information  cannot  be  released 
to  the  public") 

Useful  attritutes  of  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical agents,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
are  that  they  can  penetrate  structures,  cover 
large  areas,  and  produce  a  range  of  effects 
for  varying  periods — severe  Illness  for  a  brief 
time  or  iess-severe  Illness  for  a  long  time, 
tears  or  hallucinations,  paralysis  or  death. 
A  useful  quality  of  biological  weapons,  ac- 
cording to  the  unclassified  military  field 
manual  FM  3-10.  is  their  ability  to  "accom- 
plish their  effects  .  .  with  little  or  no  physi- 
cal destruction.  This  constitutes  an  advan- 
tage both  In  combat  operations  .  .  and — 
from  a  longer  range  viewpoint — in  postwar 
rehabilitation,  where  overall  rebuilding  re- 
quirements would  be  reduced."  The  utility  of 
chemical  weapons  Is  described  In  similar 
language  (The  manual,  entitled  Employment 
of  Chemical  and  Biolo(^cal  Agents,  has  clas- 
sified counterparts  i 

THE  CHCMICAI.  AKSENAL 

Components  of  the  arsenal  change  from 
time  to  lime,  reflecting  both  technical  prog- 
ress and  military  Judgment.  The  current 
manual  lists  seven  chemical  agents  now 
standardized  for  use.  They  include  two  nerve 
agents,  one  blister  agent,  an  incapacitant.  a 
vomiting  agent,  and  two  riot-control  agents. 

The  nerve  gases  were  discovered  in  Ger- 
many in  the  course  of  research  on  insecti- 
cides. At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Rus- 
sian captured  a  German  plant  that  manufac- 
tured Tabun.  a  highly  toxic  chemical  known 
by  the  military  symbol  GA.  They  moved  the 
plant  to  Russia,  and  are  said  to  have  made 
Tabun  their  standard  nerve  agent.  The 
United  States  adopted  a  related  chemical. 
Sarin,  known  as  OB.  which  Is  said  to  be  four 
times  as  toxic  as  Tabun  and  30  times  as  toxic 
as  the  previously  favored  lethal  agent,  phos- 
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gene.  Sarin  Is  colorless,  odorless,  and  poison- 
ous in  minute  quantities.  According  to  the 
Army  technical  manual  TM  3-215.  Military 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Agents,  Its  effects, 
m  order  of  appearance,  are:  .  .  running 
nose:  tightness  of  chest:  dimness  of  vision 
and  pinpointing  of  the  eye  pupils:  difficulty 
in  breathing:  drooling  and  excessive  sweat- 
ing: nausea,  vomiting,  cramps,  and  involun- 
tary defecation  and  urination;  twitching. 
Jerking  and  staggering:  and  headache,  con- 
fusion, drowsiness,  coma,  and  convulsion. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  cessation  of 
breathing  and  death.  .  .  .  Although  skin  ab- 
sorption great  enough  to  cause  death  may  oc- 
cur in  1  or  2  minutes,  death  may  be  delayed 
for  1  or  2  hours.  Respiratory  lethal  doses  kill 
111  1  to  10  minutes,  and  liquid  in  the  eye  kills 
nearly  as  rapidly." 

The  other  standard  nerve  gas,  VX.  Is  of  the 
same  general  type  as  GB  and  has  similar  ef- 
fects, but  it  evaporates  more  slowly  and 
therefore  remains  effective  longer. 

The  blister  agent  available  for  use  Is  dis- 
tilled mustard,  or  HD.  a  purified  version  of 
the  mustard  gas  used  in  World  War  I. 
Moderate  concentrations  of  mustard  burn  the 
eyes  and  produce  skin  irritation  that  may  In- 
clude blistering  and  ulceration.  High  concen- 
trations may  have  systemic  effects — nausea, 
vomiting,  cardiac  arrythmla,  and  shock. 
Long-term  effects  may  include  aplasia  of 
bone  marrow,  dissolution  of  lymphoid  tissue, 
and  ulceration  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 

Both  the  nerve  gases  and  distilled  mustard 
are  recommended  for  use  to  cause  direct 
casualties,  to  harass  the  enemy  by  forcing 
troops  to  wear  protective  clothing  ("thereby 
impairing  his  effectiveness  as  a  result  of  fa- 
tigue, heat  stress,  discomfort,  and  decrease  In 
perception  ■» .  and  to  hamper  or  restrict  the 
use  of  terrain.  They  may  also  be  used  to 
complement  other  munitions,  or  for.  among 
other  purposes,  'engaging  numerous  small, 
individual  targets  not  militarily  worth  the 
use  of  a  nuclear  munition." 


Research  on  incapacitating  chemicals, 
known  informally  to  some  CBW  researchers 
as  "Incaps. "  began  in  the  middle  1950's.  with 
emphasis  on  consciousness-altering  drugs,  or 
hallucinogens.  In  1964.  General  Rothschild 
remained  enthusiastic.  "Think  of  the  effects 
of  using  ILSD-251  covertly  on  a  higher  head- 
quarters of  a  military  unit  or  overtly  on  a 
large  organization!"  he  says  in  Towiorrotc's 
Weapons.  "Some  military  leaders  feel  that  we 
%phould  not  consider  using  these  materials 
because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  will 
happen  and  no  clear-cut  r^ults  can  be  tpre- 
dicted.  But  Imagine  where  science  would  be 
today  if  the  reaction  to  trying  anything  new 
had  been  Let's  not  try  It  until  we  l|now 
what  the  results  will  be.'  "  However,  fear  of 
inducing  irrational  and  unpredictable  be- 
havior in  an  enemy — especially  one  who  con- 
trols nuclear  weapons — evidently  outran 
scientific  curiosity.  Reseach  shifted  to  agents 
causing  temporary  physical  disability  such  as 
discomfort,  anesthesia,  paralysis,  or  Immobil- 
ity. One  compound  reportedly  regarded  as 
promising  produces  temporary  ascending 
paralysis.  The  victim  first  loses  the  ability  to 
stand,  then  becomes  unable  to  move  his 
arms.  He  remains  alive  but  cannot  fire  a 
weapon  or  otherwise  function  In  a  military 
capacity. 

The  Incapacitant  now  standardized  for  use 
is  known  as  BZ.  It  has  both  physical  and 
mental  etTects.  but  Its  precise  nature  Is  not 
clear:  unclassified  information  is  notably 
less  ample  than  for  other  chemical  agents. 
The  Army  technical  manual  {TM  3-215)  lists 
the  following  effects:  interference  with  ordi- 
nary activity:  dry.  fiushed  skin;  tachycardia: 
urinary  retention;  constipation;  slowing  of 
physical  and  mental  activity;  headache; 
giddiness.  disorientation:  hallucinations; 
drowsiness:  maniacal  behavior  (sometimes); 
and  Increase  In  body  temperature.  The  weap- 
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ons-employment  manual  warns  that  there 
are  "critical  limitations  to  the  use  of  BZ" 
but  cites  the  usefulness  of  incapacltants 
against  Intermingled  enemy  and  friendly 
military  units  and  against  mixed  populations 
of   friendly,   enemy,   and   civilian   personnel. 

Projections  of  the  military  utility  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  now  In  the 
arsenal  are  not  based  on  experience.  Chinese 
allegations  that  the  United  States  used  bio- 
logical weapons  in  Korea  were  never  sub- 
stantiated. During  the  Korean  war  some  U.S. 
commanders  sought  permission  to  use  chemi- 
cal agents;  they,  were  refused,  and  after  the 
war  did  considerable  public  griping.  Riot 
control  agents  were  used  against  North  Ko- 
rean prisoners  of  war  during  outbreaks  in 
POW  camps,  however,  which  may  have  been 
the  source  of  stories  that  chemicals  were 
employed  in  combat.  In  addition,  American 
planes  are  reported  to  have  dropped  propa- 
ganda leafiets  in  converted  gas  cannisters 
that  were  left  over  from  earlier  wars. 

The  Italians  used  mustard  gas  against  the 
Ethiopians  in  1936.  and  the  Japanese  are 
believed  to  have  used  chemicals  against  the 
Chinese  between  1937  and  1943.  But  apart 
from  these  cases  there  are  no  authenticated 
instances  of  intentionally  lethal  chemical 
gases  being  employed  since  World  War  I, 
and  there  are  no  authenticated  instances  of 
modern  use  of  biological  weapons. 

The  three  remaining  agents  are  sometimes 
placed  together  In  the  "riot  control"  cate- 
gory, although  one — DM — is  a  vomiting 
agent.  It  causes  sneezing  and  coughing, 
nausea,  vomiting,  severe  headache,  and  acute 
pain  and  tightness  In  the  chest:  symptoms 
may  last  up  to  3  hours.  Another  agent.  CS. 
Is  one  of  the  more  recently  developed  agents 
of  the  general  tear-gas  type.  It  causes  ex- 
treme burning  and  tearing  of  the  eyes,  dlfB- 
culty  In  breathing,  tightness  of  the  chest, 
stinging  of  the  skin,  running  nose,  dizziness, 
and — in  heavy  concentrations — nausea  and 
vomiting.  The  third,  CN.  has  effects  gen- 
erally like  those  of  CS.  but  it  also  causes 
burning,  itching,  and.  occasionally,  blisters. 
Effects  of  these  two  agents  last  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  agent  DM  alone  "Is  not  approved  for 
use  in  .  .  .  any  | riot-control]  operation  where 
deaths  are  not  acceptable."  However,  the  field 
manual  reports  that  It  may  be  used  com- 
bined In  munitions  with  CN  and  In  "military 
or  paramilitary  operations.  In  counterlnsur- 
gency  operations,  or  In  limited  or  general 
war  .  .  .  where  possible  deaths  are  acceptable." 
Chemical  agents  CN  and  CS  may  be  used  to 
fiush  "unmasked  enemy  troops  from  con- 
cealed or  protected  (xisitlons.  to  redqce  their 
pblllty  to  maneuver  or  use  their  Weapons, 
and  to  facilitate  their  capture  or  their 
neutralization  bv  other  weapons."  They  are 
also  regarded  as  useful  "in  the  conduct  of 
raids  and  ambushes  against  guerrilla  forces 
and  In  defense  against  insurgent  or  guerrilla 
attacks  and  ambushes."  All  three.  DM.  CS. 
and  CN,  have  been  authorized  for  use — and 
used  In  many  of  these  ways — In  Vietnam. 

BIOLOGICAL    POSSIBILITIES 

The  Identity  of  the  biological  agents  stand- 
ardized for  use  Is  classified,  but  unclassified 
references  testify  to  their  existence.  Charac- 
teristics of  the  diseases  that  might  be  em- 
ployed vary  considerably.  Brucellosis  (un- 
dulant  fever),  for  example,  begins  with  ach- 
ing, headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  stiffness, 
and  produces  constipation,  loss  of  weight, 
and  fever  accompanied  by  severe  sweating. 
It  lasts  for  months  and  sometimes  years, 
and  may  produce  severe  depression.  Tulare- 
mia (rabbit  fever)  is  characterized  by  sudden 
onset  of  chills,  nausea,  vomiting,  fever,  and 
prostration;  It  sometimes  produces  ulcera- 
tions and  pneumonic  complications,  and  may 
become  a  chronic  condition.  Mortality  of  un- 
treated  victims   Is   as   high    as   30   percent. 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  Is  an  acute 
infectious  disease  producing  fever.  Joint  and 
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muscular  pains,  aversion  to  light,  and  some- 
times delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  tremors, 
muscular  rigidity,  and  Jaundice.  Persistent 
effects  may  include  deafness.  Impaired  vision, 
and  anemia.  Mortality  In  untreated  cases  av- 
erages about  20  percent  but  can  run  as  high 
as   80   percent.   Psittacosis,   or   parrot    fever, 
causes    acute    pulmonary    Infection,    chills, 
fever,   sore   throat,   constipation,   weakness, 
and,  sometimes,  delirium.  Mortality  In  un- 
treated cases  Is  about  10  percent;  death  Is 
more  common  among  persons  over  30.  Coc- 
cidioidomycosis occurs  as  an  acute,  disabling 
disease    resembling    flu.    and    as    a   chronic 
malignant  infection  that  may  involve  any  or 
all  organs— including  skin  and  bones— and 
produce^  abscesses.  Prom  the  second  form, 
mortality    Is    about    50    percent.    Botulism 
poisoning   produces   vomiting,   constipation, 
thirst,  weakness,  headache,  fever,  dizziness, 
double  vision,  and  dilation  of  the  pupils.  In 
the  United  States,  death  occurs  in  about  65 
percent  of  the  cases. 

Particular  diseases  are  not  recommended 
for  particular  uses  In  unclassified  Army  pub- 
lications, but  th«  antlclvllian  character  of 
biological  weaponry  is  suggested:  "While 
these  agents  might  be  employed  against  se- 
lected individuals,  their  main  value  appears 
to  lie  In  producing  mass  casualties  over  large 
areas  with  resultant  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal effects  that  could  weaken  or  destroy  the 
target  group's  ability  to  wage  war." 

V.S.    POLICIES 

According  to  the  unclassified  field  manual 
FM  3-10,  "the  decision  to  employ  lethal  or 
Incapacitating  chemical  or  biological  agents 
Is  a  matter  of  national  policy."  That  policy 
is  now  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  state. 

During  the  19a0's  the  United  States   took 
the  lead  in  promoting  International  prohibi- 
tions of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  One 
effort,  the  1922  Treaty  of  Washington  out- 
lawing "the  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating,  poi- 
sonous or  other  gases"  was  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  but  rejected  by  Prance  because 
of  provisions,  unrelated  to  chemical  warfare, 
that  placed  strict  limitations  on  submarines. 
The   treaty  never  went  Into  effect.   In   1925 
the  United  States  tried  again  with  the  Ge- 
neva  Protocol.  >rhich   repeated    the   earlier 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  and  added  a  pro- 
hibition of  "bacteriological  warfare."  It  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  in  January  1926.  where 
it  met  a  returning  wave  of  isolationism  and 
a  wall  of  opposition  led  by  the  American  Le- 
gion and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  A 
majority  of  the  Senate  became  convinced  of 
the  need  to  keep  the  CBW  option  open  and 
to  avoid  offending  the  treaty's  enemies.  The 
Geneva  Protocol  was  returned  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  never  again 
emerged. 

Since  that  time.  American  rejection 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  has  rested 
chiefly  on  a  statement  Issued  by  President 
Roosevelt  m  1943: 

"Prom  time  to  time  since  the  present  war 
began  there  have  been  reports  that  one  or 
more  of  the  Axis  powers  were  seriously  con- 
templating use  of  poisonous  or  noxious  gases 
or  other  Inhumane  devices  of  warfare.  I  have 
been  loath  to  believe  that  any  nation,  even 
our  present  enemies,  could  or  would  be  will- 
ing to  loose  upon  mankind  such  terrible  and 
Inhumane  weapons.  .  .  .  Use  of  such  weapons 
has  been  outlawed  by  the  general  opinion 
of  civilized  mankind.  This  country  has  not 
used  them,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  never 
be  compelled  to  use  them.  I  state  sategorl- 
cally  that  we  shall  under  no  circumstances 
resort  to  the  use  of  such  weapons  unless 
they  are  first  used  by  our  enemies." 

This  policy  was  fortified  by  the  universal 
abstention  from  CBW  In  World  War  II,  and  by 
U.S.  restraint  In  Korea.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment was  reaffirmed  In  January  1960  by 
President  Elsenhower,  who  said.  In  response 
to  a  question  at  a  press  conference,  "so  far 
as  my  own  Instinct  Is  concerned.  (It)  Is  not 
to  start  such  a  thing  as  that  first." 


Even  while  Eisenhower  was  speaking,  how- 
ever, wheels  were  already  turning  In  other 
directions.  In  September  1959  Representative 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D-Wls.),  alarmed  by 
the  Army's  emerging  CBW  campaign,  pro- 
posed that  Congress  adopt  a  resolution  op- 
posing first  use  of  these  weapons.  The  reso- 
lution. Its  language  echoing  Roosevelt's  said: 
Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  the  United  States  that  In  the 
event  of  a  war  the  United  States  shall  under 
no  circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  poison- 
ous or  obnoxious  gases  unless  they  are  first 
used  by  our  enemies." 

Kastenmeler's  resolution  was  opposed  by 
the  State  and  Defense  departments  In  Sep- 
tember 1960  In  language  that  testified  to  the 
reevaluatlon  that  was  under  way,  and  on 
grounds  remarkable  for  their  avoidance  of 
the  "first  use"  Issue.  According  to  the  State 
Department,  In  Its  otBcial  response  to  the 
resolution: 

As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  the 
United  States  ...  is  committed  to  refrain 
from  the  use  not  only  of  biological  and  chem- 
ical weapons,  but  the  use  of  force  of  any  kind 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  that  Organization's 
Charter.  Moreover,  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinuing its  efforts  to  control  weapons 
through  enforceable  international  disarma- 
ment agreements.  Of  course,  we  must  recog- 
nize our  responsibilities  toward  our  own  and 
the  Free  World's  security.  These  responsiblll- 
iles  involve,  among  other  things,  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  defensive  posture 
across  the  entire  weapons  spectrum,  which 
will  allow  us  to  defend  against  acts  of  ag- 
gression in  such  a  manner  as  the  President 
may  direct.  Accordingly,  the  Department  be- 
lieves that  the  resolution  should  not  be 
adopted." 

The  Pentagon  said : 

•It  must  be  considered  that  biological  and 
chemical  weapons  might  be  used  with  great 
effect  against  the  United  States  in  a  future 
confilct.  Available  evidence  indicates  that 
other  countries,  including  Communist  re- 
gimes, are  actively  pursuing  programs  in  this 
field.  Moreover,  as  research  continues,  there 
is  increasing  evidence  that  some  forms  of 
these  weapons,  differing  from  previous  forms, 
could  be  effectively  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses with  minimum  collateral  consequences. 
These  considerations  argue  strongly  against 
the  proposed  resolution,  which  appears  to 
introduce  uncertainty  into  the  necessary 
planning  of  the  Department  ol  Defense  in 
preparing  to  meet  possible  hostile  action  of 
all  kinds." 

Most    recent   official   statements   on   CBW 
have  arisen  in  the  context  of  Vietnam.  In  a 
news  conference  held  in  March  1965.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  reporters,  "We 
are  not  engaged  In  gas  warfare.  It  is  against 
our  policy  to  do  so.  .  .  ."  At  about  the  same 
lime.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance 
wrote    to    Representative   Kastenmeler    that 
"national  policy  does  proscribe  the  first  use 
of  lethal  gas."  In  addition,  the  United  States 
last  month  went  along  with  a  move  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Initiated 
by  Hungary,  and  endorsed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  strict  observance  by  all  states  of  the 
principles    of    the    Geneva    Protocol.    (Hun- 
gary's   original    version,    which    also    con- 
demned   "any  actions  aimed  at  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons"  and 
termed  their  use  an    "international  crime," 
was  opposed  by  the  U.S.  as   "subject  to  con- 
tention   misinterpretation,  and  distortion.") 
These  statements  by  U.S.  officials  have  had 
a  common  theme.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion maintains  that  its  operations  in  Vietnam 
do   not    involve    the    "asphyxiating,    poison- 
ous, or  other  gases"  outlawed  by  the  Geneva 
Protocol,   and  that  they  do  not  constitute 
"chemlcaNand  biological  warfare.  "  Whether 
they  do  or  not  is  something  that  scholars 
of   international  law  can  perhaps  argue  In 
many  ways.  But  It  has  to  be  faced  that  de- 
spite their  civilian  analogues— to  which  the 
administration  repeatedly  has  called  atten- 
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tlon— the  destruction  of  crops  by  chemical 
or  biological  means,  and  the  use  of  non- 
lethal  chemicals  to  achieve  mlllUry  objec- 
tives, fit  in  naturally  with  most  descriptions 
of  CBW  vm-ltten  before  current  operations 
in  Vietnam  began. 

According  to  the  latest  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Pentagon  on  request  from 
ScieTice,  more  than  500,000  acres  of  Jungle 
and  brush  and  more  than  150,000  acres  of 
cropland  have  been,  in  DOD's  language, 
"treated  with  herbicides."  While  the  Penta- 
gon points  out  that  this  area  is  a  negligible 
fraction  of  Vietnam's  arable  land,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  tripling  in  capacity,  to  18  planes. 
(Correspondents  in  Vietnam  report  that, 
lettered  above  a  room  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  men  who  fly  the  missions  Is  a  mottoj 
"Only  We  Can  Prevent  Forests."  In  other 
operations,  the  use  of  what  the  Pentagon  still 
terms  "riot  control  agents,"  after  a  pwlod 
of  being  closely  monitored  in  Washington, 
has  passed  to  the  initiative  of  local  com- 
manders. The  Pentagon  told  Science  that  it 
no  longer  knows  how  many  times  and  lor 
•what  purposes  they  have  been  employed. 

Apart  from  Vietnam  itself,  .ind  the  issues, 
raised  by  many  scientists,  of  the  effects  of 
these  chemicals  on  Vietnamese  civilians  and 
on  the  countryside,   there  is  another  ques- 
tion: Will  what  we  are  doing  there,  however 
the  government  chooses  to  label  it.  lead  to 
further  CBW  operations— by  the  U.S.  or  by 
others,  during  this  war  or  the  next— about 
whose  character  there  could  be  no  semantic 
quibble?  Officials  of   the  Pentagon  and   the 
State  Department  deny  that  we  arc  setting 
a  precedent  or  that  there  is  a  risk  of  escala- 
tion. On  lilstorical  grounds  alone,  their  posi- 
tion is  weak.  The  first  use  of  gas  in  World 
War    I    was    not    the    German    uttnck    with 
chlorine    in    1915    but    a    French    utuck    in 
I914_with   tear   gas.   United   States   officials 
find   the   Vietnam    war   an   especially    bitter 
find  frustrating  one.  ^niere  is  constant  search 
for  a  technological  breakthrough— with  some 
suggestions   bordering  on   the   bizarre — that 
will  produce  a  political  victory  in  the  fight 
against  elusive  guerrillas.  We  appear  headed 
for   involvement   in   guerrilla   warfare   lor   a 
long   lime.   Proposals   to  reach   further   into 
the    waiting   CBW    arsenal    provided   by   re- 
search have  traveled  high  into  the  Pentagon. 
Until   now  they  have   been  resisted.   But.   if 
the  record  of  the  Vietnam  war  demonstrates 
anything,  it  is  that  frustration  and  a  sense 
of  futility  can  make  even  desperate  measures 
.seem   attractive.   What   is   "unthinkable"   at 
one  moment  may  be  policy  the  next. 


I  Prom  Science.  Jan.  20.  1967] 
CBW,  Vietnam  Evoke  Scientists  Concern 
In  recent  months  thousands  of  scientists 
have  signed  a  petition  to  President  Johnson 
urging  an  "end  to  the  employment  of  anti- 
personnel and  anti-crop  chemical  weapons  in 
Vietnam."  The  petition  was  initiated  last 
September  by  22  leading  scientists  including 
John  Edsall.  Felix  Bloch.  Paul  Doty.  Robert 
Hofstadter.  and  E.  L.  Tatum  (Science.  23 
September  1966):  it  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  shortly.  Addressed 
chiefly  to  the  risks  of  escalation,  the  peti- 
tion states  that — 

"CB  weapons  have  the  potential  of  inflict- 
ing, especially  on  civilians,  enormous  devas- 
tation and  death  which  may  be  unpredictable 
in  scope  and  intensity;  they  could  become 
far  cheaper  and  easier  to  produce  than  nu- 
clear weapons,  thereby  placing  great  mass  de- 
structive power  within  reach  of  nations  not 
now  possessing  it:  they  lend  themselves  to 
use  by  leadership  that  may  be  despera"te.  ir- 
responsible, or  unscrupulous,  U.S.  forces 
have  begun  the  large-scale  use  oi  antlcrop 
and  "non-lethal"  antipersonnel  chemical 
weapons  in  Vietnam.  We  believe  that  this  seu 
a  dangerous  precedent,  with  long-term  haz- 
ards far  outweighing  any  short  term  military 
advantage.  The  employment  of  any  one  CB 
weapon  weake"ns  the  barriers  to  the  use  of 
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others.  No  luting  dlattnctlon  seems  possible 
between  Incapacitating  and  lethal  weapons 
or  between  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
The  great  variety  of  possible  agents  forms  a 
continuous  spectrum  from  the  temporarily 
incapacitating  to  the  highly  lethal  If  the 
restralnu  on  the  use  of  one  kind  of  CB 
weapon  are  broken  down,  the  use  of  others 
will  be  encouraged." 

A  number  of  sclentlflc  societies — Including 
the  American  Anthropological  Association, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Aovance- 
ment  of  Science,  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  and  Physicians  for  Social  Respon- 
sibility— have  passed  resolutions  or  taken 
other  action  expressing  concern  over  or  op- 
position to  CBW  In  addition,  many  Individ- 
ual protests  have  appeared  In  a  variety  of 
publications,  and  there  have  been  series  of 
private  communications  from  distinguished 
scientists  to  the  President  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials.  In  one  such  Instance.  12 
plant  physiologists,  arguing  from  the  basis 
of  "special  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  chem- 
icals on  plants."  wrote  to  the  President  that 
the  persistence  of  some  defoliants  Is  such 
"that  productive  agriculture  may  be  pre- 
rented  for  some  years."  and  that  "massive 
ase  of  chemical  herbicides  can  upset  the 
ecology  of  an   entire  region." 

Most  recently,  distress  about  the  effects  of 
war — though  not  specifically  about  CBW — 
is  evident  In  the  formation  of  a  new  group 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Responsibility 
to  Save  War-Burned  and  War-Injured  Viet- 
namese Children.*  The  committee,  whose 
sponsors  include  more  than  60  well-known 
scientists  and  physicians  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  clergymen  and  other  public  figures, 
plans  to  raise  private  funds  to  bring  Viet- 
namese children  Injured  In  the  war  to  the 
United  States  for  medical  treatment.  Honor- 
ary chairmen  Include  Bentley  Glass.  Albert 
Sabln.  Benjamin  Spock.  and  Helen  Taussig. 
Other  scientists  associated  with  the  effort 
Include  Edward  Condon.  Hudson  Hoagland. 
Salavdor  Lurla.  and  Anatol  Rapoport. 

Finally,  a  group  of  scientists  growing  ovit 
of  the  Pugwash  movement  have  recently  be- 
gun Investigation  of  the  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities of  biological  weapons  disarmament. 
These  effora  are  on  a  modest  scale,  con- 
sisUng  chle.ly  of  exploratory  research  into 
the  matter  of  what  questions  regarding  bio- 
logical disarmament  need  to  be  studied  Fi- 
nancial assistance  for  an  expanded  research 
effort  may  be  forthcoming  from  the  Stock- 
holm International  Peace  Research  Institute 
an  organization  established  last  vear  by  a 
grant  from  the  Swedish  Parliament.  SIPRI 
has  already  expressed  CQnslderable  Interest 
In  such  studies.— EX. 
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HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cass  County.  Mo..  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  on  Thursday  evening 
February  20. 

At  that  time,  John  E.  Flchter.  Assistant 
State  Resources  Conservationist,  from 
the  State  Office  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
District.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Columbia,  Mo.,  made  the  principal 
address  of  the  evening,  entitled,  "Land, 


•The   committees   address   Is   777   United 
Nations  Plaza.  New  York  10017. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Water,  and  People."  After  the  meeting 
I  requested  a  copy  of  his  remarks  in  order 
that  I  might  share  his  thoughts  with 
the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
He  wa^  good  enough  to  mall  a  manu- 
script which  I  recently  received. 

The  annual  meeting  at  Pleasant  Hill 
provided  a  pleasant  and  most  interesting 
evening  because  it  was  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  poster  contest.  One  hundred 
and  forty-eight  students,  representing 
nine  schools,  each  had  a  poster  on  dis- 
play These  were  judged  by  a  committee 
headed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  results  were  announced  and  the 
prizes  awarded  the  winners.  It  was  a 
thrill  to  see  the  expressions  on  the  faces 
of  the  young  people  when  their  names 
wefe  called  as  winners.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  refreshing  experience  to  see  how  well 
these  young  people  had  done  to  demon- 
strate their  understanding  of  resource 
use  and  development.  The  theme  of  the 
contest  was  "Conservation  in  Action." 
It  was  an  enjoyable  evening,  yet  it  was 
also  a  productive  meeting  because  it  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  review  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
soil  conservation  district  for  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Fichters  remarks  follow : 

Land.  Water,  and  People 

(Address  by  John  E.  Flchter.  Pleasant  Hill. 

Mo..  Feb.  20.  1969) 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests.  ladles, 

gentlemen  and  students,  and  especially  vou 

students. 

I  give  you  my  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations: your  148  posters  representing  the 
nine  .schools  In  your  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  displayed  here  tonight 
makes  a  living  testlmonv.  demonstrating 
that  true  understanding  of  resource  use. 
development  and  conservation  does  exist  in 
Cass  county.  Missouri.  To  me  this  is  truly 
"Conservation  Education  In  .Action." 

All  of  you  are  having  fun  and  enjoying 
yourselves  tonight.  It  Is  good — good  to  have 
a  time  to  review  activities  and  accomplish- 
ment* of  the  past  year. 

I  assure  you  that  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  considers  this  an  Important  meet- 
ing. On  that  note.  I  bring  you  greetings  from 
our  Sute  Conservationist.  Mr.  Howard  C. 
Jackson,  who  tonight  is  at  the  Harrison 
County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
annual  meeting  for  their  25th  anniversary. 
Harrison  County  was  the  first  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District  organized  in  Missouri. 
Tomorrow  night  he  will  help  the  Daviess  Dis- 
trict folks  celebrate  their  25th  anniversary. 
Before  this  year  Is  over.  12  more  Missouri 
Conservation  Districts  will  each  celert-ate  a 
milestone  observance  of  25  years  of  service, 
protection  and  Improvement  In  each  of  their 
communities. 

SELF   GOVERNMENT — MOVING  AHEAD 

USING  POSITIVE  ACTION 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  this  evening.  I  look  forward  to  oppor- 
tunities such  as  this  to  gel  better  acquainted 
with  the  men  and  women  who  work  on  the 
front  line  using,  securing  and  developing 
our  land  and  water  resources.  You  represent 
the  real  strength  of  the  Conservation  District 
movement. 

What  I  have  to  say  deals  with  the  Job  that 
District  folks  work  at  day  in  and  day  out. 
The  Job  of  getting  technology  into  action 
on  your  land,  and  In  your  community. 

Our  work  with  and  through  each  Indi- 
vidual Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
makes  It  essential  that  we  do  have  a  close 
working  relationship. 

There  Is  a  personal  satisfaction  In  associat- 
ing with  you  dedicated  people  who  devote 
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so  much  of  your  time  and  energy  to  District 
work.  We  have  a  big  Job  ahead  of  us.  to  make 
our  land  and  water  resources  support  our 
fast  growing  nation  and  maintain  our  high 
standard  of  living.  This  Is  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge. 

HEAVY   DEMAND  ON   RESOURCES 

Our  land  and  water  resources  are  being 
leaned  on  very  heavily  today.  What  will  the 
demand  be  next  year  and  the  year  after 
that?  We  will  have  no  more  land  or  water 
than  we  have  today.  Next  year  the  United 
States  will  have  2.6  million  more  people  than 
today.  Thafs  six  times  the  population  of 
Vermont  By  1975  we  can  expect  a  population 
of  230  million.  By  the  turn  of  the  century 
we  will  have  340  million  people,  a  100  to  110 
million  increase,  up  SO"-;  from  today  and 
that  Is  only  31  years  from  now. 

A  tremendous  Job  of  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  Is  being  done,  it  is 
true.  However,  we  continue  to: 

1.  Lose  the  equivalent  of  400,000  good 
acres  of  land  each  year  from  erosion  and 
misuse. 

2  Spend  billions  each  year  to  repair  flood 
damages — when  many  of  them  are  pre- 
ventable. 

3.  Put  up  with  almost  80  million  dol- 
lars of  damage  each  year  In  upstream  sedi- 
ment damage,  70';  of  which  Is  preventable 
If  land  treatment  measures  are  Installed 
everywhere  they  are  needed. 

GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

I  suppose  there  exists  In  all  of  us  a  bit 
of  nostalgia  for  the  "Oood  old  days",  but 
this  has  always  been  a  relative  thing.  The 
"Good  old  days"  of  my  grandfather,  my 
father,  myself  and  my  son  are  separate  and 
distinct  eras.  But  they  can  serve  a  good 
purpose  even  today.  The  past  can  teach  us 
a  vital  lesson. 

THE  BEGINNING 

Five  billion  years  ago  the  planet  Earth 
was  formed  (through  Divine  Province)  from 
a  cloud  of  dust.  Between  then  and  now  life 
took  place  Our  continent  teemed  with  crea- 
tures now  extinct  or  altered,  giving  posi- 
tion to  the  highly  advanced  man  In  the 
high  order  that  we  know  today.  This  life 
of  remote  ages  Is  written  in  fossil  remains 
and  Imprints  obscured  by  the  sands  of  time. 

The  settlers  were  not  the  first  to  establish 
an  advanced  culture  on  Western  land.  In  the 
year  l  A.D..  Indians  farmed  the  lands,  now 
,  bounded  by  the  State  of  Colorado.  For  1.300 
years,  they  enjoyed  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. Their  stor\'  Is  written  In  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park. 

What  Interrupted  this  advanced  Indian 
civilization?  The  answer  is  the  failure  to  pay 
attention  to  the  basics — land  and  water  re- 
sources. 

OTHER  CIVIIIZATTONS  ' 

Let's  look  elsewhere  In  the  world.  It  Is 
not  by  coincidence  thiT  man's  first  cities 
were  built  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  In  Mesopotamia,  and  along 
the  rich  soil  of  the  Nile. 

Some  3.000  years  ago.  Babylon  was  a  fertile, 
productive  land.  But  the  kings  following 
Nebuchadnezzar  let  their  soil  and  water  re- 
sources be  exploited  and  abused.  Land  once 
described  as  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey" 
became  unable  to  support  human  life. 

North  Africa,  once  the  granary  of  Rome, 
neglected  its  land,  lost  its  water  and  became 
part  of  the  desert.  Its  Inhabitants  In  effect 
turning  Into  ghosts  of  human  history. 

AMERICA 

History  does  prove  that  any  nation  that 
neglects  Its  soil  and  water  resources  will  die. 
America,  a  comparatively  young  nation.  Is  no 
exception.  Many  once  fertile  areas  of  the 
United  States  are  so  eroded  that  productivity 
is  either  gone  or  greatly  reduced.  A  10-year- 
old  survey  shows  500  million  crop  acres,  120 
million  acres  almost  useless. 
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CASB  COUNTY.  MO. 

Let's  look  at  conditions  closer  to  home. 
Prom  Cass  County  history  we  find  that  In  the 
year  1827 — 142  years  ago  or  about  four  gen- 
erations ago — and  6  years  after  Missouri  be- 
came a  state  on  August  10.  1821,  John  Quincy 
Adams  the  sixth  President  of^he  United 
States,  was  In  office. 

David  G.  Butterfield,  a  pioneer  who  had 
worn  out  land  In  Southern  Illinois,  was 
bringing  his  fanally  West  to  find  "new  land" 
to  solve  his  problem.  Tied  to  his  covered 
wagon  was  the  long,  gently  curved  moldboard 
of  the  sod  plow,  the  little  emplre-bulldlng, 
but  also  soil-destroying  machine. 

David  G.  Butterfield  liked  the  rich  black 
loam  of  the  undulating  high  prairie  country 
of  Western  Missouri  and  he  settled  on  Big 
Creek  Just  a  few  miles  northwest  of  where 
we  are  tonight — and  became  Cass  County's 
first  resident.  During  the  next  few  years,  But- 
terfield was  followed  by  many  Immigrants 
from  Southern  Illinois.  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, all  wanting  to  solve  their  problem, 
all  fighting  for  survival  and  success. 

Eight  years  later  In  1835,  Van  Buren 
County  was  created  and  named  after  the 
eighth  President,  Martin  Van  Buren.  Only  150 
votes  were  cast  to  elect  the  first  county 
Judges,  James  W.  McLellan  and  William 
Savage.  That  same  year  James  Biythe,  Jr., 
was  born  north  of  Harrlsonvllle,  the  first 
white  child  of  record  born  In  the  county. 

In  1849,  Just  14  years  later,  exactly  120 
years  ago  vesterday.  February  19.  Cass  County 
was  renamed  for  General  Lewis  Cass,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President,  defeated  by 
Zachary  Taylor,  who  became  the  twelfth 
'  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  50  vears  was  a  period  of  land  set- 
tlement and  population  expansion.  By  1900. 
Cass  County  had  a  population  of  over  23.000 
people.  They  had  133  schools.  212  teachers. 
7,827  students.  It  took  ^4  of  its  almost  'i  mil- 
lion acres  unde»  cultivation  to  support  all  of 
the  families. 

THE    STORM 

An  event  happened  late  In  July  of  1900 
that  I  want  to  relate  because  I  believe  It  is 
Important  to  tonight's  meeting. 

High  and  Charlie  Williamson.  Dent  Smart, 
George  Clark,  and  George  Crouch  were  stack- 
ing hay.  The  dav  was  close  and  hot.  The  rick 
rose  slowly,  only  shoulder  high  at  noon.  After 
dinner  the  heat  was  more  oppressive.  By 
mid-afternoon  the  air  carried  a  vague  feeling 
of  change.  At  4:00  p.m.  Dent  Smart,  stacker, 
listened  to  hear  distant  thunder.  As  if  by  in- 
stinct the  teams  moved  faster,  the  pitchforks 
pushed  deeper  and  hay  rose-  in  bigger 
bunches.  Charles  Williamson's  team  at  a  trot 
brought  the  last  rack  of  hay.  George  Clark 
pitched.  Dent  Smart  topped  out. 

The  team,  now  hitched  to  the  wagon,  car- 
ried the  men  down  the  rough  road  to  the 
barn.  The  men.  dusty  and  tired,  looked  back, 
they  heard  the  roar  of  the  rain  coming,  they 
saw  the  dust  clouds  rise  at  the  rain's  impact 
on  the  parched  fields.  Then  it  was  beating  on 
the  barn  roof,  dropping  like  a  gray  curtain 
between  then  and  their  familiar  world.  But 
the  rick  of  hav  was  linished  and  they  were  in 
the  safety  and  .<:helter  of  the  barn.  They 
thought,  iet  the  rain  come! 

But  down  the  road  south  of  the  barn,  the 
now  65-year-old  Mr.  Biythe.  which  you  may 
recall  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Cass 
County,  was  In  his  buggy  coming  home  from 
Harrlsonvllle.  He  liiad  gotten  this  far  when 
the  boiling  black  clouds  and  angry  lightning 
spooked  his  buggy  mare.  To  prevent  a  run- 
away. Mr.  Biythe  headed  the  mare  Into  the 
fence  away  from  the  storm. 

Rain  poured  from  the  black  clouds,  rain 
came  across  the  cornfield  like  a  roaring  cur- 
tain, splashing  loose  wet  soil  with  such  force 
that  It  seemed  to  be  unrolling  a  muddy  car- 
pet as  thick  as  the  corn  was  high.  The  wind- 
driven  rain  came  like  open  jets  of  steam. 


tore  away  protective  covering.  It  lashed  the 
corn  and  split  the  leaves. 

Tlie  storm  then  crossed  the  road  and  with 
muffled  sound  entered  the  bluestem  prairie, 
washing  dust  from  the  green  grass.  There, 
It  traveled  like  an  Indian  In  Moccasins. 

The  storm  finally  passed.  Floods  of  muddy 
water  filled  the  ditch  on  the  corn  field  side. 
Clear  water  trickled  Into  the  ditch  on  the 
prairie  side. 

THE  NEXT  DAY 

The  next  day  brought  bright  sun  and 
clear  morning  air.  Down  the  muddy  road 
came  Charles  Williamson.  What  he  saw  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  was:  sick  corn, 
with  leaves  blown  down  and  torn,  muddy 
water  still  standing  In  low  places  where  the 
soil,  already  low  In  organic  matter,  was 
packed  too  tightly  to  absorb  water  soon  to 
be  needed  by  the  corn.  But  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  he  saw  the  bluestem  grass  was 
clean  with  a  few  dewdrops  glistening  In  the 
sun.  There,  a  song  sparrow  sang  to  her 
brood  of  new  life.  To  repeat  the  contrast, 
on  one  side  a  passerby  could  see  hissing 
steam,  muddy  water,  starving  corn  and  a 
dead  mouse. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  more  pleasant 
sight  of  green  grass,  clear  water,  flowers,  new 
life  and  a  peaceful  song. 

Sixty-five  years  of  unwise  cultivation  of 
the  cornfield  may  have  built  a  factory  some- 
where but  Just  in  the  lifetime  of  Jim  Biythe, 
the  first  white  child  born  In  Cass  County,  the 
field  could  no  longer  support  those  who 
labored  there. 

In  contrast,  the  prairie  soil  could  still  build 
factories.  It  would  continue  to  support  them 
In  the  future  If  properly  cared  for. 

Here  was  a  picture  of  the  farm  problem 
long  before  it  was  given  that  name.  The  con- 
dition of  the  land  was  a  product  of  man's 
fight  for  survival.  I|„  was  a  successful  fight 
until  he,  or  later  his  son,  lost  the  fight  by 
trying  to  larm  the  land  without  protecting 
Itand  returning  that  which  had  been  taken 
out. 

PROGRESS 

Our  progress  with  that  type  of  success  is  so 
great  that  we  may  be  forgetting  the  difference 
between  a  standard  of  living  and  life  itself. 
a  difference  the  rain  Storm  I  described  dem- 
onstrated long  ago. 

SOIL    AND     WATER    CONSERVATION    DISTRICTS 

I  compliment  you — you  have  Joined  over 
3,000  other  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts across  the  nation  in  your  effort  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  your  basic  resources.  You 
have  additional  townships  asking  to  join 
your  district^-this  »ls  good.  The  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  program  is 
broadening,  reaching  out  beyond  the  Indi- 
vidual farm. 

MOVING   AHEAD 

Each  pond  may  seem  of  little  significance 
except  to  its  owner.  The  treated  acres  may 
seem  difficult  for  some  to  relate  directly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  so  on  with 
each  practice.  But  together  they  are  the 
foundation  of  the  economy  of  this  commu- 
nity and  the  other  communities  in  rural 
America.  Added  to  the  resource  activities  of 
all  the  other  over  3.000  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  in  50  states,  you  and  your 
counterparts  have  built  a  record  you  can  be 
proud  of. 

You  have  shown  that  we  can  protect  our 
land  and  niake  it  more  productive,  protect 
our  streams  and  reservoirs  from  silt,  decrease 
the  devastation  of  floods,  provide  water  for 
farm  and  town.  Also  we  can  give  our  3iouth 
and  adults  a  place  to  swim,  fish,  hunt  and 
relax — and  most  Important,  provide  oiir  na- 
tion with  a  secure  abundance. 

We  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
proud  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts and  of  you  District  leaders.  We  are 
proud  01  the  partnership  that  we  have,  which 
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I  know  will  continue  to  be  strengthened.  We 
look  forward  to  the  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities to  move  ahead.  We  look  forward  to 
sharing  with  you  the  great  and  exciting  fu- 
ture. I  have  faith  that  together  we  can  do 
what  needs  to  be  done.  In  closing.  I  give  you 
the  words  of  our  Missouri  State  Motto:  "Let 
the  welfare  of  the  people  be  the  supreme 
law." 


SEX,  VD.  AND  DRUGS— THE 
SWEDISH   SYNDROME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsday.  March  6,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poor 
Swedes  who  have  tolerated  exploitation 
by  the  world  intellectual  aristocracy  un- 
der the  many  psycho-political  test  pro- 
grams of  the  Socialist  pseudointellec- 
tuals  now  find  themselves  facing  a  na- 
tional morality  crisis. 

Perhaps  in  their  awakening  their  lead- 
ers realize  that  the  living  experiments 
in  a  permissive  Swedish  society  was  en- 
couraged by  their  Bolshevik  neighbors 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  progress. 

How  is  it  the  Russian  says,  "Just  give 
us  one  generation"?  Now  we  know  who 
has  been  falsely  heralding  Sweden  as 
some  shining  example  of  progressive  So- 
cialism. 

In  the  hope  that  our  colleagues  may 
hate  the  correlation  between  Sweden's 
national  problem  and  the  trends  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  do  r#t 
want  promoted  licentiousness,  .sex.  VD. 
and  drugs  to  destroy  "one  generation" 
here.  Perhaps  this  report  will  encourage 
educators  to  take  a  .second  sober  look  at 
Gunnar  Myrdal's  teachings,  which  are* 
discredited. 

I  include  a  clipping  from  Reuters  News 
Service  for  March  5.  1969: 

AnvFRTisiNc.  Aids  Fight  Against  VD 

(By  Stephen  CroalU 

Stocholm.    SWEDEN.- -Swedes    are    eetling 

shock    treatment    in    advertising    campaigns 

here  designed  fo  combat  venereal  disease  and 

drug-taking. 

Huge  posters  set  up  In  the  center  of  Stock- 
holm and  in  Malmoe  warned  visitors  that 
during  one  night  80  people  would  contract 
gonorrhea. 

A  recent   anti-drug   poster  took  the   form 
of   a   giant   "in   memorium"    notice,   headed 
by  a  large  black  cross  saying.  -Kerstln 
born  1951.  died  1968.  Drugs  took  her  life.''  * 

The  adverti-sing  campaigns  are  being  car- 
ried out  bv  private  concerns  which  leel  the 
authorities  have  not  devoted  sufficient  pub- 
licity to  problems  they  claim  arise  from 
Sweden's  permissive  society. 

The  gonorrhea  poster  was  produced  by  the 
National  Association  for  Sexual  Informa- 
tion. It  followed  a  disclosure  that  reported 
cases  of  gonorrhea  doubled  over  the  last  10 
years  and  rose  to  a  total  of  30.C00  In  1968. 
Association  secretary  Kjell  Hansson  said 
the  disease  had  the  highest  rate  in  the  world 
among  voung  Swedes. 

"The  cause  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
lack  of  correct  sexual  teaching  in  schools, 
where  teachers  are  often  embarrassed  or  in- 
different," he  said. 

Hansson  said  there  was  also  a  connection 
with  Sweden's  permissive  society.  It  was  es- 
tablished tt^at  young  Swedes  changed  part- 
ners more  often  than  before,  he  said. 
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other  experts  blame  the  increMlng  popu- 
J«rtty  of  the  birth  control  pill. 

A  SwedUh  equivalent  of  the  Klnsey  Re- 
port published  recently  showed  that  77  per 
cent  of  young  men  here  use  contracep- 
tives. But  experts  say  this  figure  Is  declin- 
ing as  more  women  have  turned  to  the  pill 
and  men  are  therefore  more  vulnerable  to 
infection. 

Syphilis,  a  more  dangerous  venereal  dis- 
ease than  gonorrhea,  appears  headed  for  ex- 
tinction. There  were  only  368  cases  last  year 
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against  485  In  1961.  and  the  authorities  are 
hoping  to  wipe  the  disease  out  completely  by 
the  early  1970s 

The  campaign  against  drugs  began  at  the 
year-end  shortly  after  the  government  had 
announced  police  action  to  quell  a  rising 
wave  of  drug-taking  and  smuggling. 

This  was  recently  described  at  an  Interna- 
tional narcotics  conference  here  as  unparal- 
leled anywhere  In  the  world. 

A  Stockholm  advertising  firm,  arguing  that 
Immediate  preventive  measures  were  needed 
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more  than  curative  ones,  took  the  Initiative 
m  launching  a  nation-wide  poster  campaign 
aimed   at   shocking  the  public. 

The  firm  says  It  Is  currently  planning  a 
second  poster  series  aimed  at  "really  waking 
up  the  government." 

Meanwhile,  a  state-backed  campaign  to  get 
Swedes  off  hard  liquor  seems  to  be  meeting 
with  success.  It  has  Just  been  announced  that 
the  domestic  distillation  of  spirits  may  be 
cut  drastically  next  year  following  a  10  per 
cent  drop  In  consumption  of  alcohol  In  1968. 
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